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CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


j      SENATE 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  ordet  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer:  . 

Almighty  God.  who  art  the  abiding 
peace  of  the  universe,  we  bow  before  Thee 
in  humility  and  reverence. 

Send  us  forth  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  day,  armed  with  Thy  power,  to  right 
wrong,  to  overcome  evil;  if  need  be  to' 
endure  hardship;  but  in  all  things  to 
serve  Thee  bravely,  faithfully,  Joyfully, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  day's  labor,  kneel- 
ing for  Thy  blessing.  Thou  may  est  find 
no  blot  upon  our  shield. 

We  ask  It  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfeeld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Jourrml  of  the-  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
June  21,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin?     The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
•         SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  I*ublic  Welfare. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulsw 
Affairs  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  "be  authorized  to  meet  dui'- 
ing  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

I  understand  that  this  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  leadership  of  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  question  that  these  requests  have 
beenclearied? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  they  have  been  cleared 
with  the  majority  as  well  as  with  the 
minority. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
CXII- 873— Part  11 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
orr  Internal  Security  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


REVISION  OP  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO  RE- 
COUPMENT OP  DISABILITY  SEV- 
ERANCE PAY  UNDER  CERTAIN 
CONDITIONS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Deputy  Administrator  of  Veteraris' 
Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United' States  Code,  relating 
to  the  recoupirient  of  disability  severance 
pay  under  certain  conditions,  which, 
with  an  accompanying  paper,  was  re- 
,  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Pinance. 


PEXmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Missouri 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  Springfield,  Mo., 
protesting  against  the  manner  in  which  the 
President  has  acted  In  the  matter  of  guide- 
lines on  wages  and  fringe  beneflts.  and  con- 
demning certain  acts  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  negotiations  with  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com-  • 
mittee  on  Pinance,  without  amendment; 

H.R.' 13431.  An   act   to   extend   the   Rene- 
gotiation Act  of  1961   (Kept.  No.  1296). 


FEDERAL  METAL  AND  NONMETAL- 
LIC  MINE  SAFETY  ACT— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEES— MINORITY 
AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.   1296) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  report 
favorably  with  an  amendment,  the  bill 
(HJl.  8989)  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  metal  and  njonmetallic  minerad 
industries,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
may  be  printed,  together  with  the  mi- 
nority views  of  Senators  Javits,  Proxttv 
EkJMiNicK, '  Murphy,  and 'Griffin,  aiV--**' 
the  individual  views  of  Senators  Javits, 
Fannin,  and  Dominick. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  report  vslU 
be  received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar;  and,- without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  3637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gllmour  O. 
MacEtonald,  colonel,  U.S.  AU  Pon*  (retired); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.J.  Res.  170.  JcAnt  resolution  to  provWe 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  the  Arts  within  the  Rec- 
reation Board  for  the  District  of  Oolumbla 
to  develop  and  condact  a  program  of  the 
arts  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtkz  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

TO  EXPRESS  THE  SENSE  OP  THE 
SENATE  ON~_3'^TrE  "KATCLANI" 
PROJECT.  THE  LAST  SURVIV- 
ING AMERICAN-BUILT  SQUARE- 
RIGGED  MERCHANT  SHIP 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (3.  Res.  275)  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Kaiulani  project,  the 
last  surviving  American-built  square- 
rigged  merchant  ship,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In., 
full  when  sutoiitted  by  Mr.  Bartlktt» 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  OFFICE  OF 
DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT  OP 
THE-  ARTS  WITHIN  THE  RECREA- 
TION bOARD  FCMl  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  an  Office  of  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Arts  within  the  Recreation 
Board  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
develop  and  conduct  a  program  of  the 
arts  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Recreation  Board  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  made  the  official  arts 
agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
the  Congress  m  adopting  the  act,  ap- 
proved April  29,  1942 — District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  section  8-211 — establishing 
the  Recreation  Board. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  has  arisen  because  of  the 
new  and  much  heavier  art  burdens,  and 
responsibilities  for  the  arts,  which  Con- 
gress has  heaped  upon  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Recreation  Board  first,  by  mak- 
ing the  Chairman  of  the  Board  an  ex 
officio  memt)er  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  and,  second,  by  making 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Board  the  State  arts  agenc&'  under  Public 
Law  89-209  establishing  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties. ^ 

When  the  legislation  creating  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  was  before  the  Hou^e  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  Congressman  William  B 
WiDNALL.  of  New  Jersey,  offered  an 
amendment  making  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Recreation  Board  the  State 
agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Concrre.'^.snian  Widn.^ll  explained  his 
amendment  this  way: 

This  amendment  recognized  the  longtime 
'place  of  the  District  Recreation  Board  In 
having  responsibility  over  the  recreational 
and  art  programs  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Congrpsa  in  1942  authorized  such  Jurlsrtlc- 
tum  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Department  Through  the  years  the  Recrea- 
tion Board  lias  been  commended  for  its  fine 
performance  and  I  fully  believe  that  It  iia^ 
the  svipport  of  all  the  District  citizens  whom 
It  has  serve<l  so  well  and  impartially  throus^h- 
out  tlie  years,  a.s  well  as  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Washington  Civic 
Opera  Assoctatlnn  and  other  cultural  groups 
and  organizations 

At  the  present  time  Congress  Is  now  ap- 
pn.ipriating  nearly  $.S  million  per  year  to  the 
District  Recieatiou  Department  to  carry  on 
ail  of  the  Ulstrlcl's  recreation  and  art  activi- 
ties. The  adoption  of  the  amendment  will 
Insure  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Deparunent  will  be  protected  by  the 
Congress  and  the  District  government  in 
future  legislation  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress, including  the  home  rule  bill.  Mr, 
Milo  F  Christiansen  presently  and  for  a 
long  tune  superintendent  of.,*he  Recreation 
Department  Joseph  H  Cole  the  assistant 
superintendent,  and  the  board  chairman. 
William  H  Waters.  Jr  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  the 
programs  accomplished  during  their  tenure 
InofTlce 

While  funds  under  Public  Law  8^209 

have  not  yet  been  made  available  to  the 

•   District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board 

and  Department,  the  Board  has  taken 


steps  to  strengthen  its  art  sector  in  order 
to  carry  out  its  new  and  important  art 
functions.    On  February  15,  1966,  it  cre- 
ated  a   new   Arts  Advisory   Committee, 
whose  membership  is  as  follows: 
District    or    Columbia    Rxcbeation    Boako 
Arts  Aovisort   Committze 
honoraky    members 
Mrs.  Robert  Low  Bacon,  Mr.  Milton  Ber- 
liner, Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  Mrs.  Morris  ' 
CafrltE,  Mrs.  Norrls  Dodson,  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles 
0.  Glover  III.  the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Hor- 
sky,  Mr.  David  Uoyd  Kreeger.  Mrs.  Cazenove 
Lee,     BITS.    John    A.    Logan,    Mr.    Walter    C. 
Louchhelm,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robert  R.  McCormlck, 
Mrs.  Robert  G.   McGulre.  Jr.,  Mrs.  John  H. 
Morrison,  Jr.,   Miss   Flaxle   M.   Plnkett,  Mrs. 
Merrtweather  Post.  Mrs   Richard  Rlddell.  Mr. 
Nelson  C.  Roots.  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  Mrs.  C 
Haskell  Small.  Mr.  Hobart  A.  Spalding. 

VISUAL     ARTS     PANEL 

Mr.  Carter  Brown,  Mr.  Melvln  D.  Buckner, 
Mr.  Robert  Gates,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Hecht.  Jr., 
Mr,  Gerald  Nordland.  Mrs.  Duncan  Phillips. 
Mr.  David  Scott,  and  Mr.  Hermann  Warner 
WUllams,  Jr. 

DANCE     PANEL 

Miss  Pla  Berndt.  Mr.  G.  Bowdoln  CralghlU, 
Jr.,  Miss  Mary  Day.  Miss  Claire  H.  Haywood, 
Mrs.  Helen  Moore,  Mr.  Igor  Schwezoff. 

DRAMA     PANEL 

Miss  EUle  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Plchandler.  Mr.  Jack  Golodner.  Rev.  Gilbert 
V.  Hartke,  Mr.  Scott  L.  Klrkpatrick,  "Mrs. 
Edwin  W.  Semans. 

INSTRUMENTAL     MUSIC     PANEL 

Mr  Richard  Bales.  Mr.  Patrick  Hayes,  Mrs. 
Paul  P.  Koehn,  Mr.  Irving  Lowens,  Mr.  Emer- 
son Meyers,  Mr.  M.  Robert  Rogers. 

VOCAL     MUSIC     PANEL 

'Mr.  Paul  Callaway.  Mr.  Todd  Duncan,  Dr 
Frederick  Fall.  Mr.   Lewis  D.  Ressegule,  Mr 

Toby  Tate.  Mr   Day  Thorpe 

LIAISON     PANEL 

Mrs  San  Juan  W.  Bnrnes.  Dr  Joseph  M. 
Carroll.  Mrs  Jack  Coopersmlth.  Mr,  J.  George 
Praln.  Mr  Charles  B  Lipsen,  Mr,  Robert  E. 
McCord.  Mr.  Maurice  Tobin. 

PROGRAM     ALLOCATION     PANEL 

'  Dr.  Henry  Goldstein,  Mr.  Armlger  Jagoe, 
Mr.  James  L.  Kunen.  Dean  Warner  L^wson, 
Mr.  Robert  Richman.  Mr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley, 
Mr*  Charles  H.  Roberts.  Dr,  Arthur  W.  Sloan. 
Mr  John  S.  Thacher;  e.x  officio,  chairman, 
Recreation  Br-ard.  and  chairman,  Recreation 
Board's  Committee  on  the  Arts. 

.At  the  i'wsx  meotin?  of  the  new  Arts 
Advi.sory  Conuniltce.  Commissioner  John 
B.  Duncan  said,  among  other  things: 

Despite  the  earne.st  luid  continuing  efTorts 
of  your  Commtssloners,  It  was  not  until  re- 
cently that  w?  were  able  t<j  secure  congres- 
sional appri.ivfti  f)f  an  amount  specifically 
earnuirked  f.ir  the  arts  In  the  appropriation 
of  the  Recreation  Depsirtment  The  amount 
was  mixlest.  Gradually  It  has  been  In- 
creased In  the  current  year  it  is  $61,000. 
and  next  year,  if  C\)ngres8  approves  this  item 
in  the  President's  budget,  it  will  be  J76,0OO 
Of  course,  we  recognize  that  even  this  larger 
amount  is  wholly  Inadequate  for  the  needs, 
and  is  completely  disproportionate  to  the 
great  services  your  organizations  provide  for 
our  rornmunily. 

It  can  be  seen  that  with  the  Congress 
providing  only  $76,000  for  the  arts  in  n 
budget  of  $6,500,000  the  arts  will  continue 
to  have  a  minor  and  insignificant  role 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Commissioner  Duncan,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Americans  to  serve  as  Com- 
missioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 


pointed  out  that  the  funds  provided  by 
the  Congress  for  the  art  activities  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  Recreation  Board 
"is  wholly  Inadequate  for  the  needs,  and 
Is  completely  disproportionate  to  the 
great  ser\'lces  your  organization  provides 
for  our  community." 

I  certainly  wish  to  congratulate  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board 
for  giving  priority  for  the  use  of  the  funds 
provided  under  Public  Law  89-209  to: 
First,  programs  in  art  education:  second, 
creating  new  audiences,  especially  among 
the  poor;  and  third,  aid  to  established 
nonprofit  arts  organizations. 

That  the  heavier  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities which  Congress  has  given  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board 
would  be  attended  by  problems  is,  of 
course,  inevitable.  The  Washington  Post 
had  this  to  say  on  February  26,  1966,  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Board : 

The  Advisory  Committee  will  help,  but  it 
is  only  advisory  and  Its  members  have  other 
Interests.  Further  It  Is  necessary  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  Recreation  Department  will 
treat  the  arts  program  as  an  entity  In  Itself, 
not  merely  as  an  adjunct  to  traditional  rec- 
reation programs.  A  supplemental  budget 
request  for  a  full-time  director  of  the  De- 
partment's arts  branch  would  be  a  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  time  that 
the  Congress  take  the  necessary  steps  at 
this  time  to  enable  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Recreation  Board  to  discharge 
fully  and  completely  the  heavy  duties 
and  respon.siblllties  given  it  by  previous 
enactments.  I  think  this  can  be  done 
by  the  adoption  in  this  Congres-s^of  the 
measure  which  I  am  offering  today. 

I  think  it  is  imi>ortant  to  rememt)er 
that  while  he  was  in  the  Senate  Pres- 
ident John  P  Kennedy  hlm.self  intro- 
duced legi.slalion  to  expand  the  role  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Board  in  the  management  of  the  arts 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  provid- 
ing it  a  major  role  in  the  e.stabli.shment 
of  a  municipal  arts  center  fur  the  Dis- 
trict comparable  to  the  New  York  City 
Center  for  the  Art.s.  And  while  he  was 
a  Senator  Vice  President  HtyBERX  H 
Humphrey  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Board  1  mill  out  of  each  SI  of  lax  reve- 
nue of  the  District  Government,  a  step. 
lie  cxi)lained.  which  would  bring  the 
city's  art  programs  abreast  of  what  other 
US  cities  do  m  the  arts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  then  Senator  Humphrey 
of  Januai-y  13,  1960,  may  appear  at  the 
close  of  my  comments,  together  with 
tables  he  inserted  at  that  time  concern- 
ing the  financing  of  various  municipal 
ventures  in  the  arts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  Pre.sldent.  surely 
the^'  District  of  Columbia  Rerreatior; 
Board  is  an  agency  which  deserves  to  be 
retained  and  strengthened,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  ad- 
vanced along  these  lines.  Its  members 
serve  without  compensation  and  they 
deserve  high  praise  for  their  dedicated 
and  imaginative  public  service 
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For  the  record  it  should  be  noted*  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Board  brotte  voluntarily  with  the  segre- 
gation pattern  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  In  1952,  2  years  before  theMilstorlc 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954  required 
the  desegregating  of  the  District's  public 
schools.  Its  programs  in  the  arts,  as 
well  as  in  recreation,  have  been  con- 
sistently open  to  all  of  the  District's  citi- 
zens since  that  time. 

Art  programs  sponsoreil  and  aided  fi- 
nancially by  the  District  of  Coltunbia 
Recreation  Board  Include  the  annual  art 
fair  In  the  President's  Park  south  of  the 
White  House,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  Post.  Himdreds  of  profes- 
sional and.  amateur  artists  participate. 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  at- 
tended this'  art  fair  several  times.  The 
President  has  purchased  some  of  the  art 
works,  and  has  tremendously  encouraged 
the  young,  unknown  artists  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  an  opportunity  to 
display  their  works.  Mrs.  Johnson 
opened  the  program  at  ceremonies  last 
year.  Tills  year  the  program  was  opened 
by  Mrs.  Philip  Graham  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  which  is  sponsoring  it,  and 
Mme.  Charles  Lucet,  wife  of  the  Ambas- 
sador of  France. 

Other  programs  in  the  arts  made 
available  to  the  people  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Board  include  the 
Shakespeare  Summer  Festival  in  the 
Sylvan  Theater  which  is  of  high  quality, 
is  now  in  its  sixth  season,  and  which  has 
played  to  some  70,000  during  a  short 
summer  season  of  a  few  weeks.  Some  of 
its  staff  trained  with  Joseph  Papp,  who 
has  contributed  .so  much  to  the  edifica- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  citizens  of  New 
York  City  with  his  Shakespeare  produc- 
tions in  Central  Park. 

Other  high-quality  art  programs  of 
the  District  of  Cclumbia  Recreation 
Board  include  the  Children's  Theater, 
the  One-Act  Play  Tournament,  the 
Sliowcase  Player.^.  who,se  production  of 
■  West  .Side  Story"  was  exceptionally 
fine,  and  the  opera  and  music  programs 
in  the  performinf.:  arts  at  the  Watergate. 
the  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater,  Con- 
stitution Hall,  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution on  the  Mall.  Some  of  these 
programs  are  so  highly  regarded,  the 
Washington  Civic  Opera  productions  are 
an  example  of  thi.s  quality  work,  that 
they  hn\e  been  nre.scnted  under  the  dLs- 
tinguLslied  p,-itionage  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  France,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  countries  Thus  are  the  peo- 
ple encouraged  and  aided  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cultural  programs  of  high 
quality,  as  participants,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  lei.sure  time  provided  by  our 
.society,  to  learn  and  to  know  by  doing. 
The  R<>tall  Clerks  International  As- 
pociation.  AFL-CIO,  have,  during  the 
p.i.st  5  years,  contributed  $1,300  eiich 
>e,ir  to  the  District  of  Coliunbi.i  Recrea- 
tion Department  to  provide  free-admls- 
sion  opei-a  productions  during  the 
Christma.s  .sea.son  for  the  children  and 
the  families  of  thousands  of  union  mern- 
bvrs  and  the  general  public  This  high- 
i.v  commendable  public  service  will  now 
be  strengthened  and  made  permanent 
by  the  IcRlslative  measure  I  am  offering 
today. 
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With  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
which  I  am  Introducing  today,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Recreation  Board  will 
be  able  to  fully  and  completely  carry  out 
the  mandate  given  it  by  the  Congress  in 
the  various  art  enactments  which  I  have 
cited.  During  the  past  13  years,  when 
records  have  been  kept,  attendance  at 
cultural  activities  sponsored  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Recreation  Board  has 
grown  2,610,809  in  19&3  to  4,336,348  In 
1965,  for  a  total  attendance  of  57,164,- 
998 — an  enviable  record.  These  are  the 
authenticated  figures  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreaition  Board. 

Congress  Itself  has  long  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  freedom  of  the  arts 
from  domination!  and  control  from  what- 
ever source,  and  has  placed  the  Federal 
art  institutions — the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  the  Freer  Gallery,  the  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  a«d  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  lot  the  Performing  Arts — 
In  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  "a  quasi- 
public,  quasi-private  entity"  where  they 
can  be  fully  protected,  as  far  as  humanly 
possible,  from  unwise  and  dominating 
biflufences  and  pressures.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  equally  desirable  to  maintain  and 
protect,  encourage,  foster,  and  aid  fi- 
nancially the  District's  own  art  pro- 
grams, and  Vice  President  Htimphrey, 
President  Kennedy,  and  others  have 
shown  us  the  way. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  find  my  own 
proposal  to  have  merit,  and  that  it  will 
become  law  in  the  remaining  months  of 
this  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  appear  in  the  Record  hereafter  also 
the  text  of  my  joint  resolution,  the  text 
of  a  letter  from  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
to  which  I  have  made  reference,  and  a 
schedule  of  events  sponsored  this  sum- 
mer by  the  citywide  division  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Recreation  Depart- 
ment, whose  director  is  Mr.  Clinton  Price. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution,  letter,  edi- 
torial, and  schedule  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resoliition  (S.J.  Res.  170)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  Of- 
fice of  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the 
Arts  within  the  Recreation  Board  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  Lo  develop  and 
conduct  a  program  of  the  arts  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke,  was  recei'ved,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

That  there  Is  hereby  established,  within 
the  Recreation  Board  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"),  the  OfBce  of  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Arts;  and  the  Board  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  lo  appoint  a  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  the  Arts,  who  shall  l>e  the 
Director  of  the  Clty-Wlde  Division  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Departmei:it. 
whose  training,  knowledge,  capacity  and 
years  of  experience  especially  qualify  him  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Arts. 

Sec  2  The  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the 
Arts  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board 


and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  shall 
be  charged'  with  the  development,  conduct, 
supervision,  and  administration  of  'a  com- 
prehensive program  of  the  arts  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  carrying  out  his  datles 
under  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Arts  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  the  art  needs  of  pupils  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  low 
and  moderate  Income  faitUUes. 

Sec  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Board  a  Department  of  Culture 
and  the  Arts  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Department") ,  which  shall  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the 
Arts.  All  of  the  present  cxUture  and  art 
activities,  programs,  and  events  carried  on 
by  the  Board  shall  be  transferred  to  such 
Departmeijt,  and  all  funds  provided  by  the 
Congress,  and  from  other  sources,  for  such 
culture  and  art  activities,  programs.  Siid 
events  shall  be  expended  by  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  the  Arts  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Boeu'd. 

(b)  All  persoimel  of  the  Recreation  De- 
partment for  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
cerned with  the  present  culttire  and  art  ac- 
tivities, programs,  and  events  authorized  by 
the  Board  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment established  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Arts. 

Sec.  4.  Ib  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  joint  resolution,  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Arts  shall  undertake  to  de- 
velop and  conduct  the  arts  program  author- 
ized herein  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  the 
public  and  private  schools,  education  and 
recreation  departments,  agencies,  and  ofll-" 
clals,  and  public  or  private  agencies  adminis- 
tering social  welfare  or  antlpoverty  programs 
within  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  various  communities  In  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Arts  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with  such 
organization;  schools,  departments,  agencies, 
and  officials  regarding  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation by  them  in  the  arts  program  au- 
thorized herein. 

Sec,  5.  (a)  The  Board,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
the  Arts,  is  authorized  to  appoint  such  ad- 
ditional secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  staff 
personnel  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(b)  The  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the 
Arts  and  other  regular  annual  personnel  of 
the  OfBce  of  Deputy  Superintendent  ^  the 
Arts  shall  be  employees  of  the  DlstrTCt  of 
Columbia.  The  salaries  and  positions  of 
such  personnel  shall  be  fixed  In  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  and  the 
civil  service  laws  and  regulations., 

(c)  The  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Arts 
Is  authorized  to  employ,  from  time  to  time, 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  nlnetj-  days,  as 
full-  or  part-time  employees,  such  special  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
arts  program  authorized  by  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, at  rates  of  pay  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board 
without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  and  the  civil  service  laws  and  regula- 
tions. With  the  approval  at  the  Board,  any 
such  special  employee  may  be  retained  in 
the  service  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
period  longer  than  ninety  days 

(d)  The  Board  is  authorized,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Arts,  to  accept  theSservlces  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  to  as- 
sist in  the  carrying  out  of  the  arts  program 
authorized  by  this  lolnt  resolution,  and  to 
reimburse  them  for  travel  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  per- 
formance of  duties  authorized  by  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  the  Arts 

Sec  6  The  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the 
Arts,  un  ler  the  direction  of  the  Board,  shall 
submit  CO  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
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of  Columbia  ftn  annual  rep'irt  of  hla  activi- 
ties pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution  and  an 
annual  budget  Itcmlzlntif  the  appropriations 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  arts  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Bortrd  f  r  the  purposes  of 
this  Joint  resolution  $100  000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  1967.  and  $100,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  but  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  only  such  sunos  as  the 
Congress  niAy  hereafter  authorize  by  law 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  8.  As  used   m   this  Joint  resolution — 

(II  the  term  "the  arts"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  such  term  has  under  sec- 
tion 3ib)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanltle.s  Act  of  1965,  and 

(2i  the  term  "metropolitan  area  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia"  includes  the 
municipal  limits  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  .sucn  surr  (undlng  areas  as  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Arts  may  de- 
termine to  constitute  the  metropolitan  llfnlts 
of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

The  letter,  editorial,  and  schedule  of 
events,  presented  by  Mr  Hartke.  are  as 
follows : 

Nations,  Sympiulny  Orchestra, 
Wasntngso'i.  DC  .  September  17,  1965. 
Mr.  William  H   Waters.  Jr.. 
Chainnan,    Di.ttru-t   of   Coiumbux   Recreation 
Board,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr  Watsr-s  I  was  most  pleased  to 
see  that  Congress  has  unanimously  amended 
the  Federal  Art.s  and  Humanities  Act  to  as- 
sure that  the  DC  Recreation  Board  will  be 
the  "state"  arts  agency  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

We.  of  the  National  Symphony  staff,  have 
been  most  appreciative  of  the  Intelligent  ac- 
tivities of  tlie  D  C  Recreation  Department 
within  its  e.xtremely  limited  budget  for  the 
arts.  When  you  have  worked  with  the 
tfatlonal  Symphony  you  have  consistently 
helped  us  to  extend  our  policy  of  "Music  for 
Everyone."  which  is  the  correct  approach  for 
a  municipal  agency.  We  also  compliment  you 
on  your  development  of  the  Washington 
Civic  Opera  Company,  which,  among  other 
virtues,  has  given  the  Nation's  Capital  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  outstanding  oper- 
atic conducting  talenBS  of  Dr.  Frederick  Fall 

For  these  and  other  related  reasons,  we  had 
no  hesitation  In  reconunendlng,  when  we 
were  consulted,  that  the  DC.  Recreation 
Board  be  the  administrative  agency  to  super- 
vise the  first  municipal  grant  of  funds  to  the 
Washington  National  Symphony  by  the  Con- 
grress.  It  was  under  this  program  that  the 
first  free  symphony  concert  was  successfully 
presented  on  The  Mai!  last  Memorial  Day 
This,  as  you  know,  turned  out  to  be  the  last 
public  appearance  In  Washington  by  the  late 
and  lamented  Adlal  Stevenson,  who  per- 
formed with  the  Orchestra  under  Howard 
Mitchell  as  the  narrator  of  "Lincoln  Por- 
trait." 

Congratulations    on    your    past    achieve- 
ments.    I  hope  that  the  new  legislation  will 
eventually    mean    that    your    future   budgets 
Will  be  muc  h  less  limited 
Sincerely, 

M.  RoBEST  Rogers. 

Framework  for  tkb  Arts 
Ths  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  De- 
partment's first  effort  at  allocating  funds 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
embraces  at  least  two  imaginative  projects 
The  grant  to  allow  young  s^ilolate  to  rehearse 
and  perform  with  the  National  Symphony 
at  youth  concerts  and  the  Corcoran  Gallery's 
plan  to  create  playground  sculpture  for  rec- 
reation areas  both  promise  cultural  stimula- 
tion for  the  community  and  Indicate  a  de- 
sire to  encourage  young  artists. 


On  balance,  however,  the  grants  represent 
a  scatter-ahot  approach  that  reflei  ts  two 
major  problems  the  Board  faced:  A  lack  of 
time  and  a  lack  of  proposals.  The  money  to 
be  divided  up — probably  something  less  th;ui 
the  $50,000  on  which  the  allocallon.s  were 
based — will  go  to  groups  that  are  established 
firmly  enough  to  match  the  grants  and  that 
were  able  to  frame  and  submit  acceptable 
propositls 

The  Board,  more  than  a  little  lU-at-ease  In 
dealing  with  the  Arts,  now  has  an  obligation 
to  encourage  a  coordination  of  effort  and 
philosophy  on  the  role  of  the  arts  In  Wash- 
ington The  Instrument  for  this  undertaking 
Is  at  hand  in  the  advisory  panels  that  were 
named  to  assUt  In  apportioning  the  Federal 
funds.  These  groups,  which  met  only  briefly 
this  spring  to  review  applications,  should  be 
called  together  on  a  regular  basis  They 
should  not  become  window-dressing  for  a 
predetermined  Recreation  Boai'd  policy,  but 
should  actively  contribute  to  the  formulation 
of  that  policy. 

With  an  active  advisory  group  from  the 
local  artistic  community  helping  to  orient 
the  development  of  the  arta  In  Washington 
and  a  qualified  arts  director  within  the  Rec- 
reation Department  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram, ivs  provided  In  a  bill  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Senators  Javits  and  PRot'TV,  a 
framework  for  drawing  together  this  city's 
efforts  In  the  arts  will  be  available. 

COMINO     CrXYWIDE     DlVLSION     SPECIAI.     EX  ENTS 

OiTnooR  ART  Fair,  June  4  to  12,  15th  and 
E  Streets  NW. 

I  Viewing    9    axn.    to    dark;     demonstrations 
d  lily;   entert^iliunent  nightly  j 

Sylvan  Theatre — 15th  and  Independence 
Ave.,  S.W,  (Washington  Monument  Grounds)  . 

June   10  Academy  Dancers      8  30  P  M. 

June  11  Montgomerv  Light  Opera  Com- 
I>any   rL)lanthe"  i  — 8  30  P.M 

June  12  Overtones,  Inc.  Choral  Einsemhle- 
8  30  PM 

June  13  Y  M  C.A.  Boys  Choir  of  Racine. 
Wisconsin-  » .30  PM. 

June  14  Washington  Civic  Symphonv  Or- 
chestra    8  30  P.M 

June   15  Barbershop  Quartet — 8  30  P.M 

June    16   Academy   r.)ances — 8:30   P.M. 

June  17  International  Polk  Dancers  of 
Wiifihlngton-  -8  30  P  M. 

June  18  Showcase  Dancers  {Modern  and 
Jazz)  —8:30  P.M. 

June  19  Regional  Ballet  Company  —8  30 
P  M 

June  20  Regional  Ballet  Company  8  30 
P.M 

The  Watergate—  oKlo  Drive  and  Memorial 
Bridge  n\V 

June  15  Lorton  Reformatory  Orchestra  and 
Glee  Club— -8:30  P.M 

CONCKRT    SERIES 

June  22  Watergate  Summer  Symphony  and 
Singers-  -Opera  Favorites — Nlcholiis  Pappas, 
Conductor  -8  30  P  M. 

June  2a  Watergate  Summer  Symphony-- 
Symphonlc  Favorites — Nicholas  Pappas,  Con- 
ductor    8  30  PM 

July  6  Watergate  Summer  Symphony- - 
Symphonic  Favorites — Rlch.ird  Plttman,  Con- 
ductor    8.30  PM 

July  13  Watergute  Summer  Symphony-— 
Nicholas  Pappfis.  Conductor.  Jacob  Barkln, 
Tenor      8  30  PM 

July  20  Watergate  Summer  Symphony— 
Dr  Henry  Ocld.stein,  Conductor:  Charlie 
Byrd,  Guilar     8  30  P  M 

July  27  Watergate  Summer  Symphony  and 
singers — Broadway  Music — Dr.  Henry  Gold- 
stein   Conductor    -8  30  PM 

Aug  3  Watergate  Summer  Symphony — 
Concerto  Prosram  Dr.  Henry  Goldstein, 
(Conductor     8  30  P  M 

Aug    10  Jazz  at  the  Watergate— 8:30  PM 

Shakespeare  Sunimer  Festlral  -  Sylvan 
Theatre — 16th    and    Independence    Ave.    SW 


(Washington  Monument  Grounds) — July  1 
to  August  21 

Nightly  except  Mondays  at  8:30  P.M — 
"The  Winter's  Tale." 

Meridian  Hill  Park  — 16th  and  florlda  Av- 
enue NW.  Concerts  are  gl'en  every  Sunday 
at  6  00  PM  The  DC  RecreaUon  Depart- 
ment IS  responsible  for  the  following  presen- 
tations: 

Aug    7  US    Navy  Band— 6  00  P.M 

Aug    14  U.S.  Army  Field  Band— 6:00  P.M. 

Aug  21  Outd'Xir  Art  Fair — 9:00  A.M.  to 
Dark. 

Exhibit  1 

(Prom  the  Congressional  Record. 

Jan.   13,  1960) 

CuLTiRAL  Activities  in  the  Dlstrict  or 

Columbia  * 

Mr    HuMPHRET,  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 

for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  1  mill  out  of  each  $1  of  tax  revenue  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  set  aside  In  a  special  fund  to  be  u.sed  by 
the  Recreation  Board  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  defray  In  part  the  expen.ses  of  the 
National  .Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art,  and  other  nonprofit  art  and 
cultural   program.s  of   the   District 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  city  of 
Wa  hington  Is  truly  one  of  the  mi>st  beauti- 
ful In  the  entire  world  All  who  come  here 
are  Impressed  by  the  city's  lovely  tree-lined 
streis.  beautiful  p:irks,  and  public  build- 
ings. 

Throughout  my  service  In  the  Senate.  I 
have  consistently  supported  measures  to  Im- 
prove the  city  of  Washington  and  to  make 
It  an  even  more  beautiful  and  pletw^ant  city 
In  which  to  live,  I  .shall  continue  to  -support 
such  prottrams  because  I  believe  It  l.s  In  the 
best  intereFt  not  only  of  the  city  of  W.ushlng- 
ton  but  the  United  States  Itself,  After  all. 
Washington  Is  a  picture  window  through 
which  the  people  of  other  nations  look  and 
draw  their  Judgments  about  America,  Wash- 
ington should  represent  the  artistic  and  cul- 
tural  aspli^tlons   of   the  American  people. 

Unforlunklely,  all  too  Utile  ha.s  been  done 
to  promote  the  arts  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  w.'is  m06t  Interested  in  the  study  prepared 
Last  year  by  the  Library  o!  Congress  for 
Representative  Harris  B  McDowh  t,.  of  Dela- 
ware, which  revealed  that  Washington's 
budget  has  allotted  for  civil  cultural  events 
only  $16,000— of  which  about  $10,000  helps 
to  support  the  Watergate  concerts.  As  pom- 
p.ared  with  Washington,  New  YiTk  spends 
$2,600000,  Philadelphia  $824,00<1,  and  Balti- 
more $448  000.  The  small  city  of  Hagers- 
town,  Md.  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  gives  Its  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
$12,500  out  of  Its  regular  annual  budget — 
only  $3,500  less  than  the  entire"  amount  that 
Washington  spends  out  oj  Its  more  than  $200 
million  budget. 

To  date,  the  promotion  and  financing  of 
Opera,  ballet,  orchestras,  at>d  theaters  ha.s 
l>een  left  primarily  up  to  the  citizens  of 
Washington  Its^f,  Precious  little  has  beeJi 
given  by  the  District  government  to  proniote 
the  arts  If  any  city  In  the  United  States 
should  be  spending  money  to  promote  the 
arts,  it  should  certainly  be  Wa-shington,  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States,  I,  therefore, 
believe  It  Is  time  that  Washington  Join  with 
other  cities  of  our  great  country  to  promote 
the  arts  by  providing  that  at  leiist  a  small 
portion  of  ta<_ revenue  go  lor  such  program.s. 

Under  my  bill,  1  mill  out  of  every  dollar  of 
tax  revenue  of  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  dep<jslted  in  a  special  fund  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  mone> 
In  such  fund  would  be  made  available  to  tlie 
Recreation  Board  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  help  In  dpfraving  a'  le:i.»t  In  part  the 
expen.'sea  of  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  and  other 
nonprofit  art  programs. 
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We  can  be  proud  of  our  fine  National  Sym. 

phony  Orchestra  and  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery 

if    Art.    but    we    In    the    Congress    can    take 

little  pride   In  the  fact  that   we  as  the  City 

Council   of  Washington  have  done  precious 


little  to  promote  these  Institutions  and  other 
cultural  programs  of  the  District.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  join  with  the  citizens  of  the 
District  to  pve  financial  support  for  the  fine 
arts  of  Washingtonf 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr  President. 
that  the  study  made  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress at  the  request  of  Representative  Mc- 
Dowell, to  which  I  have  referred ,  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Recorxi 


'  Exhibit  A  .  ' 

Municipal  financial  support  of  certain  artistic  and  cultural  activities  in  selected  U.S.  cities,  a  compilation  of  answers  to  a  questionnaire 


City 


Akron,  Ohio 


Atlants,  Oa. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


1 1  inn  Ingham.  Ala.. 
ISutlalo,  N.Y 


Cblcsgo,  111. 


Dallas,  Tei ^.. 


Dolroit  Mich.... 
EvaosvUte,  Ind. 


IIiiKerstown,  Md.i. 
Houston,  Tei .;. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.j. 


LoeAaaalML  Calif. 


Newaik,  .w. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Niw  Y.irk,  N.'V.. 


.Nurfulk.  \a 

Daklaiiil,  Calif 


I'hlladelpbia,  Pa. 


rituburgh.  Pa.. 
Providence,  R.L.._.. 


Amount  of  municipal  financial  support 


»36,000.... 
$)i,000,000. 


1  or  3  parts  of  a  (100,000  recreation  prosraixi_. 

$7,M0 „ _ 

$6,000 

$8,000 ^ 

$10,000 .-..'. 


1959  appropriatioiu: 

|;a5,5iH 

$116,994 

$288,000...-. 

$16,000 

$•0,000  (this  year's  sppropriatkin;. 
Appropriated  In  1968-59: 

$73.430 

$30,000 - 

$-/7,3O0 

Calendar  year  1968: 

$232,405.87 1 


$232,309,11. 
$232,405.92. 


$80,000. 


1060-60  gross  appropriation,  $513,061 

1968  contribution,  $9,200 

Prop<jse(]  huilttel  for  19(50,  $18,400 

1959  contribution.  $9.200 

Proposed  budget  for  1960,  $18.400 

$12,500  (provided  for  in  annual  budget) . 

$19.800 

$20.000 

$3.000 

$25,000. 

For  fiscal  year  ended  Apr.  30, 19S9:   ' 
$21,211. 


$9,925 
$43,830 


$48,231 
$.'«  Wi 
Ai.pr.  |.r   .•         v^v-al  1959-60:  $198,998. 

ly.'-y  ..;;'r   ;.'..>r^:.    $,525.426 

"  M*i.UUirTnTTnial  i  y ... . 

Appropriated  "this  year":  . 

$5.000 .' 

$2.500 

$o75 
$944,525 ' (operating  budget."  July " ir  1959?  to 

June  30.  1960) 
$904,989  (capital  budget.  Jan.  I,  1959,  to  Dec. 

31,  1959). 
$1,329,559  (operating  budget,  July  1,  1999,  to 

June  30. 1960). 
$1^.985   (capital   budget.   Jan.   1.   19.^9,   to 

Dec.  31,  1950). 
$12.1.140  (operating  budget.  July  I,  1959,  to 

June  30,  1960). 
$«,".. s6f'   in[ierating  budget,  July  1,  1959,  to 

Junf30.  1960). 
$fi«,.MO  (Capital  budget,  Jan.  1,  1959,  to  Dec 

31,  ias«.. 
$127,000   (operating  budget.  July  1,   1».'0,  to 

Jiini- 30.  1960), 
$50,-25()    capital  budget,  Jan.  1.  1959,  to  Dec. 
31,  19.W). 

..    $2,000   

$69. (Kl    _ 

195S^fA» 

Balaries  for  a  professional  stafT  of  6  plus 
$2,000  allowance  (or  books  and  $500  for 
pictures. 

$70,377 ^ 

$67.212 * •- 

$31.577 _ 

$25,000 _ „ 

$75,000 

$25.000 ■. 

$624,760 _ 

$30,(i00 

$10,000 Ji 

$35,000(1958) :. 


$an,QD0  to  $30,000  (annually) 

$25,000  (approiiraate  cost  to  city  annually) . 
Current  appropriations: 

$24,877.... 

$1..V10 


Source  o(  municipal  financial  support 


General  fund  (Indirect  support  in  lieu  of  tax  (or 

IbclUty). 
Direct  tax  construction  oost_ 


Oeneral  fund  (part  of  "recreation  program") 

Oeneral  fund 


.do. 


do.._ .\ 

...,.do.„ 


..r.dO - 

....do.. 

Eodonrment  funds  (estimated  income). 

(General  funds  (pensions) , 

General  funds 


Real  estate  tax  and  other  current  revenues, 
.do 


.do. 


P»yment8  from  Chicago  Park  District,  an  Inde- 
pendent municipal  corporation  In  the  city  of 
Chicago, 
-do. 


.do. 


General  revenues,  "the  major  part  of  whlcb^is 

ad  valorem 'tax.*' 
Local  taxes,  grants  and  gifts,  and  revenues 

ivil  City  of  EvansvlDe 


}ck' 

}8e 

Oeneral  revenues, 
do 


hool  City  of  Evansville  '. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Oeneral  fund;  park  funds. 


OBneralfund  .: 

Cknerai  debt  and  Interest  fund. 


Gjenerai  fund. 
..  .do 


Oeneral  revenues ..cs:. 

Tax  and  general  revenues... ._» ...... 

Appropriated  by  city  . 

.,..do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Tax  levy  and  general  fund  revenues. 

Capita]  allocations 

Tax  levy  and  general  fund  revenuw. 

Capital  allocations 

Tax  levy  and  general  fond  revenues. 
...do 


Capital  locations 

Tax  levy  and  general  fund  revenues. 
Capital  allocations 


(General  revenue. 
..-:do 


Annual  approprlstloiis  by  dty  council  to  library 
department  from  which  library  and  museums 
oommission  adopts  an  operating  budget. 

....do 

....do 

do 


Type  of  activity  supported 


Art  museimL  o^ 

Plans  lor  the  oonstructioAof  a  municipal  audi- 
torium and  "cultural -Rrouplng  lor  arts,  library 
and  arena." 

Band  concerts. 

Atlanta  Sypiphony  Guild. 

Atlants  Pops  Concert.  , 

Municipal  'Theater  Under-the-Stars. 

Atlanta  Art  Association  for  Benefit  High  Mu- 
seum and  School  of  Art. 


f 


Municipal  Museum. 
Bureau  of  Music. 

t  Walters  Art  Gallery. 

Birmingham  Museum  of  Art. 


Albrleht  Art  Gallery. 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Society,  Ino 

Klelnhans  Music  HaU. 


Art  Institute  of  Chicaco. 


Museum  of  Science  and  Industry. 

Chicago   Natural  History   Museum   (field  ma- 

seum).  < 

Fine  Arts  Museum. 


/ 


General  revenues., 

do 

do_ 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


General  revenues  (through  specific  appropria- 
tions each  year). 

do , ?■- 

...do 


General  revenue. 
....do 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Arts  Coinmission. 

Bvansvilie  Moseiun  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Do. 

Washington  Coimty  Museum  of  Pine  Arts. 

Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Civic  Theatre.  .^ 

Hoiiston  Symphony. 

Nelson -Art  Gallery  (buildings  and  grotmd  main- 
tenance). 

Philharmonic  Orctiestra  tfree  rentl. 

Starlight  Theater  (debt  service  for  facility  devel- 
oped by  park  department) . 

Muaetun  (buildings  and  ground  maintenance). 

Liberty  Memorial  (operation  and  msintenanoe). 

Department  of  municipal  art;  bureau  of  music. 

Newark  Museum. 

Delgsdo  Museum  of  Art. 

New  Orleans  Philharmonic  Society. 
New  Orleans  Oj)era  llouse  Association. 
Crescent  City  (Concerts. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Do. 

I 

American  Museiun  of  Natural  History. 


Brooklyn    Institute    of    .\rts    and    Children's 

Museum, 
Brooklyn   Institute  of  Brooklyn  Academy  of 

Music. 
Do.  , 


Museiun  of  the  City  of  New  'i'ork. 

Norfolk  Symphony  Orcheetra. 
Norfolk  Museum  of  Arts  Sciences. 

Art  and  pictures  department  of  main  library. 


Oakland  PubHc  Museum. 

Art  Museum'. 

Snow  Museum. 

Academy  of  Pine  Arts. 

Robin  Hood  Dell. 

Philadelphia  Grand  Ofwra. 

Philadelphia  Art  Museum  and  Rodin  Museum. 

Johnson  paintings. 

Philadelphia  Art  Festival  (every  2  years). 

Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Free  summer  band  concerts. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Center. 

Museum  in  Roger  William  Park.  ■  ^ 
Band  concerts.  . 


; 


r 
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Continued 


Clt7 


Reafling,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  NY... 

Sacramento,  OalU 

St.  Louis.  Mo.".... 
St.  Paul.  Minn.... 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
San  Diego,  Calif. . 


San  Francisco,  Calif. . . 


Bcranton,  Pa.. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


SpringfleM,  Mass.' 


Syracu.'*,  N.Y 


Amount  of  municipal  financial  support 


$140,000  (approiimate expendlturts  for  19S9)... 


$3,028  (IMe) 

$8,000 ^ : 

1050-80  expeiulitures: 

$10,000 t.,.. 

$20,000 

Not  IndicatoJ 

19S0-40  budget  amounts: 

$4.500 

$4.000.,'." , 

$fi6.80Q. .............;.....................'. 

$17,000 


ISSRHevenuc:  $320,007.63 


1S50  city  budget  appropriations: 
$13,500...  


$10,000 

$81,000  (approximate  budget  for  ensuing  year). 
$81.000 

$1.800 : 


:::::::r 


iSSIMn  city  budget: 

$87,159 

$19.289 

$4«.715 

$49,949 : 

$10,000       •. 

1988-59  budwt: 

$158.3«5  (taxes.  $120,665;  other,  $37,700). 

$35,493  (taxes).-  .  

$25,5,456  (taxps,  $254,8.'>«:  Other,  $000).... 


$367,942  (taxes.  $3fi7.W.'.  other.  $^,V)) 

An  averB|;e  of  about  $2»,74ti  ikt  lumum  over 

the  past  10  years. 
$233.37 


$.(4.097.88 „. 

$18,000 !l- 

$62,743.57 

133,127.93-... 

$31,092.45 

$18,161.40 


$1,367 


Not  Indicated 

$25,000 appropriation  annually. 


Source  of  municipal  Onancial  support 


Qeneral  revenues  (budgeted  annually  according 
to  eetljiiat>!!<i  needs). 

birect^pproprlatlon - 


Qeoeral  revenues  or  real  /»tate  taxes, 
do. 


Not  Indicated. 


Qeneral  ad  valorem  taxes.. 

do 

do 

....do 


Peraianent  levy  of  $0.02  per  $100  valuation  on 
all  rt-Hi  and  ^personal  property  (established 
under  State  law  in  1907). 

Approprlatiuus  "Bnanced  as  part  of  the  overall 

city  budget." 

...  «o : 

SuppKjrted  primarily  by  general  fund 

...do..... 

...do 


■y- 


Oeneral  revenues. 

do..-.. 

....do 

...do..... 

....do 


Bu( 


Iget  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
.do -k 

do....: 


Qeneral  funds -^ • 

City's  annual  budget  funds  without  regard  to 
Income  source. 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Oeneral  tax  revenues. 

....do 

...-do , 


.do. 


do 

Oeneral  tax  levy. 


Type  of  activitft'  sjpported 


«■  5JPP< 

isoiVor 


Recreation  Bureau  (sponsoiiSirchestra.  Nature 

Museum,  etc.). 
Hiirpiiu  of  parlis  weekly  band  «oncerts. 
Vulentine  Museum. 

Civic  .Music  .As-sociatton. 
"Operii  L'uder  the  Stars." 
Museum. 

Phtllmmionir  <  vrclicslra. 

I'l.rk  t  villi  .-.n.'.TI.s. 

CriK?kirr  Art  iTnUery  (clty-owne<i). 

(■ljil<1ri'ii's;irt  .iiid  dancing  classes  (city  recreation 

d(>|iiiriiiiiii; ! 
i5t.  Lijuis  An  .Mu.'ieum. 


St.  Paul  Gallery  and  School  of  Art. 

St   Paul  Civic  Oprea. 
Uitte  .Mu.seuiii. 
2  municipal  auditoriums. 
San    Pedro    Playhodse    (auditorium    devoted 
primarily  to  theatrical  productions). 

Flue  Arts  tiallery. 
8«rra  .Museum  ilocal  history). 
.Nutunil  History  Museum. 
Museum  of  .M>m  (anthropology). 
Sau  Uiego  riyuiphony. 

Art  commission. 

War  Memorial  Art  Museum. 

California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (art 

museum). 
De  Young  (art)  Museiun. 
Everhart  Museum. 

.\rt  comml.ssioo. 

.\rt  iniiscum. 

Pulilu'  musir.  ' 

Art  division  of  the  library  department. 

Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Oeorge  Walter  Vincent  -■^mith  Museum. 

William  Pynchon  Memorial  (Coimecticut  Valley 
lllstoriciU  Museum). 

Spriuglleld  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Fine  arts  department  of  library. 

Syracuse  Museum  of  Fuie  Arts  (privately  char- 
tered institution). 


I  rity  t)U'lg»>t  for  19ii<)  hnxd  on  I  cent  ;*r  $100  valuation  of  the  city.     Funds  provided        Compiled  by  Anne  .M.  Flnnegan  and  Helen  A.  Miller,  Education  and  Public  Welfare 
by  taie,i  cariViu-ked  tor  this  specific  purpose.    .  Division,  Legislative  Keference  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  July  29,  1959. 

'  lui  luded  111  the  library  budget  is  the  i>ositlon  of  musical  adviser,  which  Is  the'*ay 
',n  which  the  aty  contributes  to  the  saiiu'y  of  the  conductor  bf  the  SpniiKfleld  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  .'  i    . 


LET'S  BRING  THE  ■KAITJLANI" 
HOME 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  there 
Is  no  better  way  for  u.s  to  learn  about  our 
past  and  our  forebearers — to  gain  a  real 
appreciation  of  their  lives,  their  hard- 
ships, failures  and  succes.ses — than  to  live 
among  the  relics  of  tlielr  time.  This  Is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  our  museums 
are  equal  centers  of  attraction  for  the 
serious  student  of  history  and  the  idly 
curlou-s  Both  become  better  citizens  be- 
cause of  their  encounter  with  the  past. 

One  of  our  greatest  institutions — our 
merchant  marine — has  had  a  colorful 
past  which  rivals  our  wild  west  for  pure 
drama  and  excitement  But  despite  its 
role  in  the  shaping  of  our  country,  we 
have  not  done  much  to  preserve  its  treas- 
ures for  future  t-enerations 

Wo  should,  therefore,  be.  genuinely 
grateful  that  through  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Maritime  Historical  Society  the 
last  American -built,  .square-rigged  mer- 
chant ship  has  been  set  a.slde  for  restora- 
tion and  eventual  di.splay  in  this  capital 
city. 

TTie  story  of  the  ship,  the  Kaiulani, 
and  its  return  lo  the  United  States 
through  the  generosity  of  the  people  ol 


the  Philippines  is  well  recorded  by  Alan 
D  Hutchison,  president  of  the  National 
Maritime  Historical  Society,  in  the 
March  19G6  issue  of  the  E.xplorcrs  Jour- 
nal. 

Mr  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  (jo'i- 
sent  that  the  article  be  inserted  m  the 
Recokd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  Uie  Record. 
as  follows: 
"Kaiulani  ' — Tkf      Last      Yankee      StjrAHB 

Rigger:     A     Noble     Ladt — She     May     Yn 

Survive 

I  By   Alan   D    Hutchison) 

•'S'evfr,  in  thejie  United  States,  ho-s-  tfu 
brain  of  man  conceived,  or  the  hand  of  man 
fas'nioned.  so  perfect  a  thing  a.?  tfie  clipper 
ship  .  .  .  Fen-  a  brief  moment  of  time  thry 
flashed  their  splendor  around  the  world,  then 
disappeared  with  the  sudden  completeness 
of  the  wild  pigeon.  .  .  A  tragic  or  mysteri- 
ous end  was  the  privilege  of  many  ships 
favored  by  the  gods.  Others,  with  lofty  rig 
cut  down  to  c-autiovs  dimensions,  with  glis- 
tening decks  and  topsides  scarred  and  neg- 
lected, limped  about  the  seas  under  foreign 
flags,  like  faded  beauties  forced  upon  the 
street,' 


'  Morlson :  The  Maritime  History  erf  Massa- 
chusetta  1783-1860. 


My  first  sight  of  the  Kaivlani  in  North 
Manila  Harbor  vividly  recalled 'tis ese  words 
of  .Siiniuel  Eliot  Mot\sov.-.  there  she  was,  the 
la-st  Yankee  square-rigger  .  .  .  "decks  and 
topsides  scarred  and  neglectefi."  a  barge 
hauling  Philippine  mah;>g;iny  lags  from 
Mindanao  to  Manila,  but  still  afloat  and  still 
eiuning  her  keep. 

The  seiu-ch  for  the  Kaiulani  st4iru?d  two 
yptuH  earlier  !n  a  cafe  on  San  Fr;uiclsco's 
waterfront.  A  husky  Cai)e  Horner,  Karl 
Kortum.  the  Director  of  Sau  Francesco's  Marl- 
tlxne  Museum,  summed  up  his  sUiry  of  .Amer- 
ica's square-rigged  merchant  flet-t.  "Only  one 
forlorn  barge  is  left.  .She  survives  today 
Ln  Manila — finte  to  17.000  merchiuit  square- 
nggers  built  In  this  «)unu-y  " 

Karl  Kortum  had  led  tlic  campaign  to  save 
the  .Scoitish  built  full  rigged  ship.  Balclutha. 
which,  t-oday,  Is  a  floating  rfiarltlme  museurrt 
alongside  Fisherman's  Wharf  in  .Siin  FYan- 
ci.sco  A  small  group  of  sailing  ship  en- 
thusiasts wanted  a  square-rigger  to  grace 
the  skyline  of  the  redeveloped  Maine  Ave- 
nue waterfront  in  Washington.  DC.  Kortum 
was  the  man  to  see-  he  nominated  the 
Kaiulani.  the  last  T.'inkee  square-rigger,  as 
wortliy   of   the   Nation's   Capil^al. 

On  Oct,<)ber  5th  of  last  year.  KortUm  and  I 
srtfKXi  .slde-by-slde,  along  wltli  the  other 
tru-stees  of  Uie  National  Maritime  Historical 
Society  in  the  White  House.  Philippine 
President  Dlosdado  Macapagal  and  Preeldent 
Lyndon  Johnson  were  shaking  hands.  The 
Kaiulani  had  Just  been  given  to  the  people 
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of  the  United  States  by  the  people  of  the 
Plullpplnes. 

During  the  time  from  that  first  meeting  on 
the  San  Francisco  waterfront  to  the  formal 
White  House  ceremony,  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign was  launched  to  save  the  old  ship, 
which  cvUmlnated  in  the  generous  offer  of 
her  owners,  the  Madrigal  Shipping  Company 
of  Manila,  to  return  her  to  her  native  waters 
as  a  gilt  from  the  Philippine  people. 

Tlie  story  actu;Uly  begins  sixty-flve  years 
ago  on  a  crisp  Maine  day  when  the  Kaiulani 
was  launched  Into  the  Ice-fiiled  Kennebec 
River,  Built  for  the  Hawaiian  trading  firm 
of  H.  Hackfeld  &  Company  by  Arthur  Sewall 
&  Company  of  Bath.  Maine,  the  Kaiulani  was 
designed  to  be  tlie  fastest  sugar  packet  In 
The  Honolulu-San  Francisco  trade. 

'ITie  bark  rvas  named  Kaiulani  in  honor  of 
the  Hawaiian  princess  who  had  died  at  the 
age  of  24  on  March  6.  1899.  Princess  Kaiu- 
lani, "Child  of  Heaven,"  had  been  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  Hawaiian  throne,  from  the 
accession  of  her  aunt, 'Queen  Liliuokalanl,  In 
I  1891,  until  Hawaii  became  a  republic  In  1893. 
'  The  Kaiulani  measured  225  7  feet  long.  42.3 
feet  In  breadth,  with  a  depth  of  20  feet  In 
the  hold.  She  was  deslgne*  to  carry  2.400 
tonstif  sugar,  and  grossed  1.570  tons,  making 
her  the  largest  three  moisted  bark  ever  built 
ui  the  United  Stales. 

A  Honolulu  newspaper,  the  Pacific  Com- 
niercmi  Advertiser,  of  December  27.  1900 
summed  up  the  new  bark  Kaiulani — 

"Handsome  and  new.  she  lies  alongside 
Brewer  s  wharf,  the  object  of  the  curiosity 
and  criticism,  favorable  or  otherwise,  of  all 
the  people  who  have  business  on  the  water- 
front. 

"She  is  the  new  steel  bark  KalularU  and 
she  arrived  from  San  Francisco  yesterday 
i  morning  after  a  loyage  of  24  days. 

"She  presents  a  very  finr  apprarance  and 
those  who  ought  to  know  somrthuig  about 
ship.i  say  that  she  is  a  splendid  sailer,  that 
she  is  a  great  carrier  and  that  she  will  prove 
fl  money  .maker. 

"Some  say , that  she  does  riot  draw  enough 
water  wh^n  she  is  carrying  a  large  cargo  and 
that  ."the  would  need  particularly  clever  han- 
dling, supposing  she  icas  only  carrying  hol- 
iest, while  beating  into  port  with  a  lee  shore, 
and  that  if  she  should  ever  come  to  grief,  it 
would  be  on  account  of  her  alleged  short- 
comings in  this  respect. 

"Others  say  she  is  easily  handled  in  ballast 
or  With  a  full  load,  and  that  she  is  built  to 
defy  the  elements  through  a  long  and  pros- 
pcous  career. 

"There  is  one  point  upon  which  all  nauti- 
cal men  who  have  viewed  the  bark  agree,  and 
that  is  that  the  Kaiulani  can  give  many  an 
older  and  more  famous  vessel  cards  and 
.'.pades  at  sailing  with  a  fair  wind    * 

"This  IS  the  first  trip  of  the  K.^iulanl  to 
C.n  port,  and  her  arrival  naturally  excited 
a  great  deal  of  interest  on  the  waterfront 
yesterday  She  experienced  none  of  the 
severe  weather  which  recent  steamers  have 
gone  through,  although  Captain  Dabcl  re- 
marked a  very  heavy  siccll  and  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  had  been  an  un- 
usually rough  bit  of  weather  in  some  quarter. 

"The  Kaiulani  was  i)uilt  by  Sewjill  at  Bath. 
Maine.  She  is  steel  throughout  even  includ- 
ing^her  decks,  which  are  covered  with  heavy 
pine.  The  acrommodations  aft  are  up  to 
date  and  comfortable  and  she  is  possessed  of 
a  particularly  fine  dining  saloon. 

"Several  passengers  can  be  carried  and 
they  would  j}ot  want  for  more  conixnient 
and  elegant  accommodations  than  are  to  be 
found  m  the  new  hark  " 

The  crew  consisted  of  a  captain,  two  mates. 
a  cook  and  a  m,ess  b.iy.  a  carpenter  and  don- 
keyman,  and  twelve  foremost  bands — a  small 
crew  for  such  a  large  ship. 

From  Honolulu  to  San  FYanclsco  raw  sugar 
was  the  primary  cargo,  but  the  Kaiulani  ha„ 
acconunodatlons  for  sixteen  passengers  in 
the  pu(jp — the  fare  was  $40.    On  the  outward 
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run  from  San  Francisco,  canned  goods,  kero- 
sene, flour  and  hay  was  the  usual  cargo. 
with  a  few  cows  or  horses  In  the  'tweendecks 
and  some  passengers. 

The  Hawaium  sugar  fleet  made  a  voyage  to  r, 
Australia  for  coal  each  year  during  the  off 
season  when  sugar  was  not  being  harvested. 
In  1907  the  Kaiulani  was  held  up  by  a  coal 
strike  at  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales  with 
130  other  sallmg  ships.  This  famous  wind- 
jammer port  has  probably  never  been  so 
crowded  with  tall  .sailing  thips 

Alfred  Basil  Lubbock  in  his  Interesting 
book  "Coolie  Ships  and  Oil  SaUers"  com- 
ments on  the  many  famous  sailing  ships  In 
Newcastle  during  that  autumn  of   1907: 

"Amongst  the  held  up  ships  were  the  oil 
sailers,  Juteopolls  from  .Manila,  Comet  from 
Nagasaki,  and  the  sky.sail  yardcr  Kentmere 
which  had  taken  100  days  from  New  Yo^k  to 
Melbourne,  the  coolie  ship  Avon.  Thompson 
Dickie's  smart  full-rigger  L,irglemore.  the 
connell  built  three-ma.-^t  barques,  Collune 
and  Zlnlth.  and  a  Number  of  Americans, 
which  included  the  W.  F.  Babcnck,  S.  D. 
Carleton.  A  J.  Fuller,  Governor  Robie,  Isaac 
Reed,  Genera'.  Falrchlld.  James  Drummond. 
t'lc  skysail  yarder  Hawaiian  I?les,  and  the 
rakish-looking  barque.  Kaiulani.  which  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  sy.il  round  anything 
on  salt  watc^,  with  the  exception  of  the 
James  Drummond,  whose  skipper  considered 
her  capable  of  towing  the  Cutty  Sark. 

"Though  the  majority  of  the  Britishers 
were  bound  to  nitrate  ports,  the  Comet.  Lar- 
glemore.  Daylight.  Kentmere,  and  most  of 
the  Americans  were  chartered  for  'Frisco  and 
Puget  Sound.  The  rivalry  as  to  which  ship 
would  make  the  best  passage  across  the  Pa- 
cific UHis  intense,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
man  in  cabin,  halfdeck.  midshiphouse.  or 
foc's'le  who  did  not  make  a  bet  on  the  result. 
The  Yankees,  of  course,  thought  they  had 
the  race  to  themselves  with  three  such  noted 
flyers  as  James  Drummond.  Kaiulani,  and 
the  British-built  Hawaiian  Isles,  the  skipper 
of  the  James  Drummond  being  specially  con- 
fident. 

"'With  such  an  army  of  windjammer  men 
in  port  the  police  had  their  hands  full,  and 
during  the  height  of  the  strike  there  were 
something  like  400  sailors  in  gaol,  indicted 
for  almost  every  crime  in   the  calendar, 

'When  the  strike  ended  the  Daylight  got 
away  amongst  the  first,  and  after  shaking 
off  the  Larglemore  arrived  m  San  Francisco 
60  days  out  and  beat  the  whole  fleet  easily. 
The  Kaiulani  came  in  second  with  a  run  of 
83  days,  but  the  other  Yankees  all  made  Jong 
passages,  most  of  them  being  over  100  days, 
about  the  longest  being  that  of  the  queerly 
rigged  Olympic,  .  .  ." 

By  IfllO  steamers  had  put  the  sailing  ships 
out  of  business  on  the  Honol.ilu-San  FYan- 
cisco  run.  and  on  January  27,  !9;o.  the  Kaiv- 
lani was  sold  to  the  Alaska  Packers  Associa- 
tion of  San  Francisco  and  renamed  the  Star 
of  Finland. 

The  Alaska  PHckers  Association,  owners  of 
the  last  large  American  square  rigged  fleet, 
operaled  a  variety  of  colorful  ships  Includ- 
ing the  Sfar  of  Alaska  (the  ship  Balclutha)  * 
and  the  .Sfar  of  India'  ithe  bark  Enterpe). 

The  SUiT  f.eet  would  depart  from  the  Oak- 
land Estuary  esach  Spring  with  cargoes  of 
lumber,  piUnga,  coal,  tin  plate  and  box 
shooks.  for  the  salmon  canneries  of  southern 
Alaska  and  Bristol  Bay.  The  ships  were 
manned  by  the  fishermen,  mostly  Italians  and 
Scandinavians,  and  carried  In  addition  to  the 
fishermen,  Chinese  and  Mexican  cannery 
workers,  along  with  a  few  Geiman  cannery 
technicians.  The  poop  deck  on  the  Star  of 
Finland  {Kaiulani)  was  extended  4^l^et  in 
1912  to  provide  greater  accommodations  for 
the  fishermen  and  cannery  workers.  This 
Increased  her  tonnage  to  1.699  gross 


'  Now   a  museum  ship  on  San  Francisco's 
Fisherman's  Wharf. 

'  Now  a  museum  ship  In  San  Diego. 

f 


The  entire  summer's  fishing  and  cannery 
of>eratlon  was  sustained  by  the  floating  ware- 
house Star  fleet  Upon  arrival  at  the  can- 
nery both  anchors  were  let  go  and  a  sw:ve! 
shaclcled  Into  the  chains  so  that  ship  could 
swing  freely.  The  chief  mate  was  generaUy 
the  beach  boss  and  he  had  the  Job  of  getting 
the  cannery  ready  for  operation.  All  hands 
turned  to.  doing  everything  from  carpentry 
to  overhauling  the  boats  and  barges 

At  the  end   of  the  ftshlng  season  the  can- 
ned  and  boxed  salmon   and  the  weary  fish- 
ermen and  cannery  workers  headed  back  to 
San    Francisco.     The    season    lasted    seven  • 
months  at  most. 

During  World  War  I  when  the  regular  Mat- 
son  steamers  were  requisitioned  to  serve  as 
transports  lii  the  Atlantic,  some  of  the  .A'.as- 
kan  Packers  sW  ships  were  chartered  to 
haul  the  HawaiiVn  sugar  crop.  The  Star  of 
Finland  returned  to  this  old  familiar  route  In 
1918  for  one  not  uneventful  voyage:  she 
lost  eight  sails  in  a  sudden  squall  three  days 
out  of  Hpnciulu  on  January  18,  1918,  but 
she  completed  the  voyage  under  a  Jury  rig 
and  delivered  her  cargo  of  36,684  bags  of 
sugar. 

In  the  early  1920's  the  Alaska  Packers  As- 
sc>ciatlon  began  laying  up  the  older  wooden 
vessels,  then  the  smaller  iron  and  steel  ships 
.'Is  buyers  were  found,  the  ships  disappeared — 
many  cjn  one-way  voyages  to  Japan  for  scrap- 
ping. Steamers  began  to  rep'.ace  the  square- 
riggers.  The  last  voyage  of  an  Alaska  Pack- 
ers Star  sailing  vessel  was  In  1930  Finally, 
only  the  Star  of  Finland  was  left 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  11  in  Eu- 
rope, every  vessel  capable  of  carrying  cargo 
took  on  a  new  value  A  San  Francisco  group 
saw  the  possibility  of  a  profit-making  oppor- 
tunity by  shipping  Pacific  Northwest  lumber 
to  South  Africa — and  purchased  and  refur- 
bished the  Star  of  Finland.  The  new  owners 
restored  the  bark's  onglna:  name  and  .regis- 
tered her  under  the  Panamanian  flag 

The  Kaiulam  was  chartered  through  the 
General  Steamship  Com!  ..ny  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  East  Asiatic  Company  of  Den- 
mark to  load  lumber  f r  ju.  Grays  Harbor. 
Wiishlngton  to  Durban,  South  Africa  The 
Kaiulani  left  San  F^anaisco  under  tow  on 
August  13.  1941  and  arrived  In  Grays  Har- 
bor six  days  later  Hei  cew  came  up  from 
San  Francisco,  about  equrUiy  divided  between 
old  timers  and  youngsters  eager  to  sail  be- 
fore the  mast — Including  my  friend  Karl 
Kortum.  The  master.  Captain  Hialmar  Wlg- 
sten,  according  to  most  reports,  was  an  un- 
orthodox but  competent  skipper  Wigsten 
was  a  veteran  of  49  windjammers  In  the  Pa- 
cific treide.  The  Swedisli-born  master  often 
quarreled  with  his  Norwegian  mbte  and  once 
grappled  with  him  on  the  cabin  floor 

On  September  25.  1941,  the  Kaiulani  was 
towed  to  sea  and  sail  was  set.  This  was  the 
last  commercial  cargo-carrying  voyage  of  an 
American-built  square-rigged  merchant  ves- 
sel. The  bark  headed  out  into  the  Paciflc 
and  picked  up  the  northeast  trades,  but  was 
becalmed  for  seventeen  days  in  the  doldrums. 
Finally  the  southeast  trades  sUirted  her  sail- 
ing again 

The  crew  discovered  there  were  only  16 
gallons  of  kerosene  on  board  and  it  had  to 
be  carefully  rationed  for  the  binnacle  light. 
Course  was  then  set  for  Pitcalrn  Island,  in 
the  hope  of  trading  some  lumber  for  kero- 
sene. Pitcalrn  Island,  the  home  of  the 
Bounty  mutineers,  was  reached  56  days  out 
on  November  20th.  After  Pitcairn.  she 
headed  south  to  the  "roaring  forties," 

Throughout  the  voyage  the  crew  worked 
on  tlie  rigging,  T.'^.e  younger  me.mbers  of  the 
crew  knew  this  was  an  historic  voyage  and 
even  then,  talked  of  saving  the  old  bark  a» 
a  maritime  museum  As  a  result  of  this 
Interest,  th^  last  voyage  of  the  Kaiulani  it 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  and  best  photo- 
graphed voyages  In  the  annals  of  maritime 
history. 

Durban  wj-is  reached  126  days  out  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1942.     The  lumber  was  discharged, 
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but  no  cargo  was  obtainable  except  190  tons 
of  Ooverninent,  freight  for  Sydney.  The 
Kaiulani  took  this  freight  and  ballast  and 
•ailed  for  Sydney  on  M;iy  7th 

Captain  Wigsteu  had  a  radio  for  this  leg 
of  the  Journey,  and  on  June  6th  he  learned 
of  the  Japanese  submarine  attack  on  Sydney 
A  conference  was  called  among  all  hands  and 
It  was  decided  Ui  alter  course  to  Hobart,  Tas- 
mania, since  a  satling  ship  would  be  an  easy 
target  for  a  Rubm.irlne  The  Kaiulani  en- 
tered this  picturesque  harbor  on  June  19, 
1942 — the  end  of  the  voynge 

FYlction  which  had  developed  during  the 
voyage  between  the  Cuptaln  and  the  younger 
crew  members  over  working  conditions  and 
wacres  came  to  a  head  In  Hobart  The  crew 
called  It  a  strike — the  Captain  a  mutiny — 
and  most  of  the  younger  crew  members 
ended  up  In  Hobart  jail  A  member  of  Par- 
liament came  to  the  defense  of  the  jailed 
seamen  and  the  matter  was  settled,  but  by 
then   the  KaiulanVs,  sailing  days  were  over. 

The  U^  Army  learned  of  the  bark,  requisi- 
tioned her,  and  towed  her  to  Sydney,  where 
the  crew  rlggec*.  her  down  and  then  scat- 
tered—many being  commissioned  In  the 
Army  Transportation  Corps. 

In  1942  the  U  .S  .\rmy  was  operating  a 
large  fleet  of  vessels  between  Australia  and 
New  Guinea.  This  fleet  Included  a  number 
of  coal  burners  taken  ovaj  from  Australian 
owners  as  well  as  some  Dutch  vessels  which 
escapxsd  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  before 
the  Japanese  occupation  Many  of  these 
ve.sgels  could  not  carry  sufficient  coal  for  a 
romfa^rlp  from  Australia  to  New  Guinea.  It 
was  decided  to  convert  the  Kamlani  Into  a 
storage  collier  to  service  this  fleet.  As  a 
coal  barge  the  Kaiulani  proved  useful  In  New 

•  Guinea  and  was  towed  along  with  Jhe  fleet 
following  each  landing  us  VS.  forces  fought 
thAr  way  back   to  the  Philippines. 

At  the  end  of  the  ufar  the  Kaxulani  was  In 
Manila  Bay  The  coal  barge  was  taken  over 
by  the.US  Maritime  Commission,  and  ad» 
vertlsed  for  sale  as  surplus.  In  March,  1948. 
she  was  purchased  by  the  Madrigal  Shipping 
Company  of  Manila. 

For  the  next  seventeen  year*,  the  Kaiulani 
tolled  as  a  log  barge  from  Manila  to  Min- 
danao. The  vessel  had  virtually  no  mainte- 
nance during  this  period,  an4  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  the  heavy  Philippine  ma- 
hogany logs  badly  battered*  her  deoka  and 
bulwarks.  On  several  occasions  the  toV  line 
parted  during  a  typhrjon  and  tbe  Kaiulani 
was  given  up  for  lost,  only  to  be  folind  again 
several  days  later. 

In  November,  1964.  Captain  James  Kleln- 
schmldt.  then  the  A.sslstant  Curator  and 
Director  of  Maintenance  at  the  Mystic  Sea- 
port In  Connecticut,  and  I.  Journeyed  to 
Manila  to  survey  Uie  vessel,  take  l^ral  pos- 
seaslon  of  her,  and  participate  In  yet  another 
formal  ceremony— this  one  at  Malacafiang, 
the  palace  of  the  Philippine  i»T«^ldent.  As 
President  of  the  National  Maritime  Histori- 
cal Society,  I  formally  accepted  the  v«ssel 
on  <>ehalf  of  the  American  people.  The  final 
deed  of  acceptance  was  witnessed  by  Philip- 
pine President  Dlosdado  Macapagal  and  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines,  William 
McCormlck  Blair.  Jr 

The  following  day  the  United  States  Navy^ 
provided  a  tiig  to  tow  the  Katulani  from  her 
berth  In  North  Manila  Harbor  to  the  United 
States  Ship  Repair  PacUity  at  Sublc  Bay. 
Captain  Klelnschmldt  and  I  were  aboard  for 
the  12-hour  voyage — after  being  on  the  trail 
of  the  Kaiulani  for  almost  two  years.  It  was 
immensely  gratrfying  filially  to  l>e  aboard  her 
while  underway,  even  If  only  under  tow. 
The  voyage  from  Manila  to  Sublc  Bay  took  us 
along  the  Bataan  Penliisula  and  then  rigbt 
by  Corragldor  There  was  a  'great  deal  of 
American  history  packed  Into  those  few 
"  tnaRients  when  th#old  >fan/ian<  weflt  p>a8t 
Corregldor. 
'     We  were  extremely  pleased  to  not*  that, 

*  battered  and  dented  as  she  was  she  did  not 
take  on  any  wat«r  and  appeared  to  be  «ound 


below  the.  water  line  Later,  while  the 
Kaiulani  was  !n  drydock  at  Sublc  Biiy.  an 
electronic  vldlgage  hull  survey  proved  the 
vessel   was  stUl  sound  and  seaworthy. 

A  typhoon  headed  for  Sublc  Bay  during 
Deceimber  while  the  Kaiulani  was  still  there 
for  temporary  ref)Sir8.  The  United  States 
Navy  ordered  all  ships  at  sea^— only  the 
Kaxulani  was  left  behind  Captain  Kleln- 
schmldt watched  her  ride  out  the  typhcxjn 
and  when  she  survived,  commented,  "I'm 
convinced  the  old  girl  deflnliely  leads  a 
thnrmed  life  " 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment generously  d'ifiated  the  use  of  tJie  facil- 
ities of  the  Philippine  Navy  Ship  Repair  Yard 
at  Cavite  City.  The  National  Maritime  His- 
torical Society  has  the  full  use  of  the  Ship 
Repair  Yard  facil.ties  Including  cranes,  dry- 
dock,  and  machine  shops,  but  must  provide 
Its  own  labor  and  materials.  The  Society 
has  hired  28  Filipino  shipyard  workers  who 
are  actively  worklns;  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Kaiulani  under  the  supervision  of  Captain 
Kleln.'-chmidt.  The  restoration  work  Is  truly 
monumental  Many  plates  above  the  water 
line  and  the  entire  'tween  decks  must  be 
replaced,  a  new  deck  must  be  liustalled.  all 
the  interior  work  must  be  completed,  new 
masts  and  yards  and  fittings  must  be  fabri- 
cated, and  the  ship  rerlgged  with  both  stand- 
ing and  running  rigging.  Total  cost  of  res- 
toration is  estimated  at  $250,000  and  wlU 
lake  approximately  two  years  to  complete. 

If  all  goes  well,  the  Kaiulani  will  be  ready 
to  set  sail  on  her  final  voyage  home  some- 
lime  in  1967.  Plans  are  already  being  made 
lo  organize  a  volunteer  American  crew  to  sail 
f,he  bark  from  Manila  lo  Wiishinglon,  DC, 
with  a  Philippine  cargo,  follo\*ing  the  tradi- 
tional China  Clipper  route  through  the  South 
China  Sea,  past  J'ava  Head  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  around  the  Cape  jat  Good  Hope,  and 
up  lo  the  E.i.st  CoAsx.  of  the  United  States. 
The  Kaiulani  does  not  have  any  auxiliary 
puwer  and  will  m,=  ke  this  voyage  as  she  miide 
her  Initial  voyage  In  1899,  wllh  the  p<>sslble 
exception  of  a  radio  and  a  few  niceties  of 
mld-twentieth  century  civilization  This 
point,  however.  Is  still  being  argued  between 
the  ■'traditionalists"  and  the  "realists"  with- 
in the  Maritime  Historical  Society. 

At  her  final  place  of  rest  on  the  Maine 
Avenue  waterfront  of  Washlngt^in.  DC  the 
Kaiulani'&  tall  masts  will  change  the  skyline 
of  the  Nations  Capital  As  a  floating  mu- 
seum ship,  the  Kaiulani  will  give  the  count- 
less visitors  to  Washington  DC.  the  opp>or- 
tunlty  to  board  a  real  .square  rigger  and  Rain 
an  insight  Into  the  life  of  the  merchant  sea- 
men and  an  appreciation  of  America's  mari- 
time history.  • 
B.'tok  in  1937  Mark  Hennessy  wrote  of  the 
Kaiulani  In  his  book  Sewell  Ships  of  St.ejel: 
"The  time  will  come  when  the  American  pub- 
lic will  have  to  deprntt  on  this  vessel  fo'  an 
idea  of  rchat  a  square-'igger  looks  like  '  The 
prophecy  of  1937  may  become  a  reality  In 
1967, 

(Note  The  restoration  of  the  Kaiulani  is 
being  financed  by  the  National  Maritime  His- 
torical Society  entirely  through  rnemhership 
duts  (indvconfribufions.  Ones  and  contribu- 
tions are  tax  deductible — Hd  i 

Mr,  BARTLEIT  Mr.  President,  we 
are  indexed  fortunate  that  the  Kaiulani 
will  becopie  a  living  Qjemorial  to  the 
maritime  Industry  and  to  the  men  and 
tbeir  families  who  devoted  their  lives  to 
this  vital  part  of  our  heritage  It  is  flt- 
tinR  that  the  shtp  be  moored  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

lA  support  of  this  nonprofit  voluntary 
project.  I  submit  a  resolution  and  request 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


->- 


The  resolution   (S    Res    275  >   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce; 
and,  under  the  rule,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.   Res.   275 

Whereas  the  Kaiulani,  the  last  surviving 
.^merlcan-bullt,  '  square-rigged  merchant 
ship,  was  a  gift  of  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  the  people  of  the  United  .States;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  Philippines 
formally  presented  the  gift  to  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  In  a  ceremony  at  the  White 
House  on  October  5,  1964;  and 

Whereas  the  ta.sk  of  restoring  the  Kaiulani 
wfLS  as.signed  by  President  Johnson  to  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Historical  Society  as  trustee 
fur  the  people  of  the  Unlt^Jl  States;  nnd 

Whereas  the  Kaiulani  Is  presently  being 
restored  In  the  Philippines  by  the  N.itlonai 
Maritime  Historical  S<K-lety;  and 

Where. IS  upoi!  completion  of  restoration 
the  Kaiulani  will  be  sailed  to  the  United 
States  and  permanently  berthed  on  the 
Washifigton  Channel  waterfront  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  as  a  nonprofit  museum  devoted 
to  the  maritime  heritage  of  this  great  coun- 
try:   Now,   therefore,   bP   it 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  the  Kaiulani  proj- 
ect deserves  the  full  support  of  the  .^merlcan 
people  and  all  segment-s  of  the  .American 
merchant  marine 'and  should  receive  the  full 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government 
whenever  and  wherever  possible. 


TRANSFERS  OF  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO,    614 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  <  H.R.  7423  <  to  permit  cer- 
tain transfei-s  of  Post  Office  Department 
appropiiations,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


^i 
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THE  METAL  AND  NONMETALLIC 
MINE  SAFETY'  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    61S 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Prouty, 
DoMiNiCK,  and  Fannin,  I  .serxt  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  8989,  the 
proposed  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Act,  which  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  favorably  today  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  which,  I 
understand,  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow. 

This  amendment  deals  with  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  concerning  "State  en- 
forcement plans."  These  provisions 
were  substantially  changed  in  commit- 
tee, and  I  believe  that  the  original  ver- 
sion, as  it  passed  the  House,  is  preferable 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  I  send  to  the  desk, 
therefore,  would  ;-estorc  the  Stat«  plan 
provisions  which  the  House  adopted,  ex- 
cept that  this  amendment  does  not  in- 
clude the  controversial  provision  for  judi- 
cial review,  which  was  included  in  the 
Hou.se-passed  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  thLs  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  the  text  of  the  minority 
views  filed  today  by  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Senat<»  LaWJr  Committee,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  and  minority 
views  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  615)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table,  as 
follows: 

On   page   18,   delete   line   12   and   Insert,   in 
lieu    thereof,    the    following:    "each    underr,^ 
ground  mine   which  Is  subject  to  this  Act!" 
except    mines    located    In    States    having    in 
effect    State    plans    approved    under    section 
16(b)," 

Strike  out  all  beginning  on  page  39.  line 
18,  through  page  42,  line  7,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec,  16.  (a)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time, 
desires  to  assume  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment and  enforcement  of  health  and  safety 
standards  in  mines  located  in  the  State 
which  are  subject  to  this  Act  shall  submit, 
through  a  State  mine  inspection  or  safety 
agency,  a  State  plan  for  the  development 
of  such  standards  and  their  enforcement. 

"ibi  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (a), 
or  any  modification  thereof.  If  such  plan — 

'"(II  designates  the  State  agency  sub- 
niitllng  such  plan  as  the  sole  agency  respon- 
sible tor  administering  the  plan  throughout  ■> 
the  State:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may. 
upon  request  of  the  Governor  or  other  ap- 
propriate executive  or  legislative  authority  of 
the  Slate  resptonslble  for  determining  or  re- 
vising the  organizational  structure  of  State 
government  wiilve.  the  single  Suite  agency 
provision  hereof  and  approve  another  State 
administrative  structure  or  arrangement  if 
the  Secretary  deteraolnes  that  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  will  not  be  endangered  by  the 
use  of  such  other  State  structure  or  arrange- 
ment. 

"(2)  proa-Ides  for  the  development  and 
enforcement  of  health  and  safeU'  standards 
for  the  purpose  of  the  protection  of  life,  the 
promotion  of  health  and  safety,  and  the 
prevention  of  accidents  In  mines  In  the  State 
which  are  subject  to  this  Act,  which  are  or 
will  be  subsUntlally  as  efTectlve  for  such 
purposes  as  the  mandatory  standards  desig- 
nated under  section  6(b)  and  winch  provnde 
for  inspection  at  least  annually  of  all  such 
mines,  other  than  quarries  and  sand  and 
grave!  pits. 

"(3)  contains  assurances  that  such  agency 
has,  or  will  have,  the  legal  authority  and 
qualified  personnel  necessary  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  standards,     ^ 

"(41  gives  assurances  that  such  State  will 
devote  adequate  funds  to  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  such  standards, 

"(5)  contains  reasonable  safeguards  against 
lo-ss  of  life  or  .property  arising  from  mines 
winch  are  closed  or  abandoned  aftef  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act, 

"(6)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reF>orts  to  the  Secretary,  in  such 
form  and  containing  sucii  information,  as  the 
Secreuu-y   shall   from   time    f>    time    retiuire 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  m  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  PvAte  agency  and 
his  own  Inspection  of  mine; .  make  a  contin- 
uing evaluation  of  the  mani.er  in  wiilch  each 
State  having  a  plan  appr,jved  under  this 
section  Is  carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  finds,  after  affording  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  in  the 
;wlministration  of  the  State  plan  there  is  a 
laUure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  State  plan  i  or  any  assurance 
contaUied  therein),  he  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such 
plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  such 
plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect. 

"(d)  The  pravlslons  of  sections  8  and  9, 
and  of  subsection  (b)  and  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  11  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  In  any  State  in  which  there 


Is  in  effect  a  State  plan  approved  imder  sub- 
section (b) ." 

The  minority  views  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  are  as  follows: 

MiNoaxTV    Views 

The  original  version  of  section  16  (section 
13  of  the  House-passed  bill)  provided  for 
approval  of  State  enforcement  plans,  for 
delegation  of  the  Secretiiry  s  enforcement 
powers  lo  State  agencies  operating  under  ap- 
proved State  plans,  and  for  Judicial  review 
of  a  refusal  by  the  Secretary  to  accept  a 
State  plan  meeting  the  specific  safety  re- 
qvilrements  set  forth  in  the  Statute 

After  considering  a  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  Stfite  plan  system  altogether,  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  a  compromise  lunendment  to 
section  16  based  on  section  202  of  the  Coal 
Mine  Safely  Act  Tlie  amended  '•crslon  of 
section  16  is  accompanied  by  an  amendment 
to  section  4,  which  strikes  out  the  italicized 
words  beli'w:  "At  least  once  each  calendar 
year  the  Secretary  shs^ll  inspect  each  under- 
grrjund  mine  which  Is  subject  to  this  Act, 
except  mines  located  in  States  having  in  ef- 
fect State  plans  approved  under  section 
13(b)."  (Technically  this  should  now  read 
"section  16(b) .") 

The  effect  of  striking  out  the  exception  for 
State  plans  is  to  convert  section  16  into  a 
system  of  "Joint  inspection"  similar  to.  but 
not  identical  to  the  system  in  effect  under 
the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 

Under  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  the  State 
and  Federal  inspectors  make  Joint  Inspec- 
tions, and  if  they  disagree,  either  can  call 
upon  the  local  Federal  District  Judge  to  ap- 
point a  third  Inspector  to  decide.  The  Com- 
mittee amendment,  while  11  seems  to  require 
this  sort  of  "Joint  Inspection,"  is  completely 
devoid  of  such  a  mechanism  for  breaking 
a  deadlock. 

In  short,  the  present  structure  of  section 
16, .taken  together  with  the  amendment  to 
section  4,  is  a  bad  legislative  compromise 
incorporating  none  oi  the  best  features  of 
either  the  original  bill  or  the  Ooal  Mine 
Safety  Act 

Even  If  the  bill  were  further  amended  to 
adopt  the  -ull  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  pattern, 
moreover.  It  would  still  be  a  bad  compromise, 
for  it  would  defeat  one  of  the  primary  func- 
tions of  section  16  under  this  bill:  the  func- 
tion of  relieving  the  Secretary  of  the  enor- 
mous burden  of  inspecting  every  under-' 
ground  mine  In  every  SUte  once  every  year. 
It  should  be  clear  that  this  bill,  imlike  the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  covers  50  States  and  a 
very  much  greater  numljer  of  mines — indeed, 
everything  irom  sand  and  gravel  pits  to 
uranium  mines. 

The  Bureau's  program  calls  for  gradual  ex- 
pansion of  Its  present  staff  of  40  Inspectors 
until,  at  the  end  of  tbe  f^ird  year,  the  Bu- 
reau would  have  "a  total  of  85  experienced 
Inspectors  and  20  supixrtlng  peraonnel  in 
addition  to  the  present  staff  of  engineer- 
inspectors  who  will  also  act  as  Instructors' 
( Hearings,  page  9fl  I . 

By  contrast.  New  York  alone,  according  to 
the  testlmoiay,  already  has  some  70  inspectors 
(Hearings,  page  326 1,  and  other  SUtes  have 
equivalent  staiTs  of  qualified  lnBp>ectors. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  tha.t  at  least  m 
the  foreseeable  future  State  Inspection  In 
many  States  will  be  far  more  effective  and 
thorough  than  federal  inspection.  If  the  sys- 
tem of  Joint  Inspection  Implicit  in  the  Com- 
mittee amendment  Is  to  be  adopted,  there- 
fore, it  will  have  a  double-barreled  adverse 
effect.  First,  It  will  force  the  Bureau  to  over- 
tax its  admittedly-sparse  stafl  of  Inspectors 
by  making  an  annual  Inspection  mandatory 
even  In  those  SUtes  with  approved  SUte 
plans.  And  second.  It  will  hamper  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Bute  Inspectors  operating 
under  approved  plans,  for,  though  they  will 
be  permitted  to  Inspect  even  when  the  Fed- 
eral Inspector  Is  not  present,  as  a  practical 
matter  they  will  have  to  wait  for  tlie  Federal 


inspector,  or  else  be  forced  to  re-Inspect  when 
the  Federal  inspector  finally  oomes  around. 
The  original  versions  of  sections  4  and  16 
constitute  a  more  effective  SUte  plan  system. 
Something  must  be  d  ne.  however,  one  way 
or  the  other,  for  the  present  SUte  plan  sys- 
tem embodied  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Conunlttee  wnu  simply  not  do  the  job  it  was 
designed  to  do. 

Jacob  K.  Javfts, 
Winston  L.  PBotrrr,' 
Petes  H,  Dominick, 
Geoece  Mt-RPHT. 
Paitl  J,  Fanntn. 

ROBDtT    P     GRimN, 

° „ 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO 
LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced on  June  15  (S,  ^06»,  which  pro- 
vides tax  deduction  for  certain  moving 
expenses  of  employees,  lie  on  Ihe  desk 
for  another  8  days,  until  the  close  of 
business  on  Jime  30.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
ANT)  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfJ 
be  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  ^S  3509i  to  establish  a  National 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  Council. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  concurrent  resolution  iS. 
Con.  Res.  19 1  requesting  the  President 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  before  the  United  Nations  the 
questior;  of  the  suppression  of  freedom  in 
the  Baltic  States,  the  names  of  Senators 
Nelson,  Pastore,  and  Yarborouch  be 
added  as  cospon.iors. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  ' 
the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
instruct  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  the  Baltic  States  ques- 
tion before  that  body  with  the  view  to 
obtaining  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia, aiid  the  return  of  exiles  from  these 
nations,  from  slave-labor  camps  in. the 
So\'i©t  Union;  and  to  conduct  free  elec- 
tions in  these  nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS    BY    MINERALS,    MATE- 
-     RIALS.       AND      FUELS       SL^BCOM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a« 
chaii-man  of  the  Subcormnittee  on  Min- 
erals, Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Interior 
Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  subcommittee  has  scheduled 
public  hearings  for  Tuesday.  June  28,  on 
several  bills  to  which  I  would  like  toliraw 
the  attention  of  the  Members  oi  the 
Senate. 

Of  primary  Interest  are  two  measure* 
to  amend  PubUc  Law  167,  84th  Congress, 
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the  so-called  Common  Varieties  Act.  or 
Materials  Act.  This  law  was  designed  to 
prevent  misuse  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  under  color  of  the  mining 
laws  by  persons  who  were  for  the  most 
part  nonminlng  men.  It  was  the  clear- 
cut  congressional  lnU?nt  that  legitimate 
raining  operations  should  not  be  Inter- 
fered with,  nor  development  of  mineral 
resources  retarded 

However,  in  recent  years  the  inter- 
pretation and  administration  of  the 
Common  Varieties  Act  have  been  increas- 
ingly narrow  and  harsh,  to  the  point 
where  now  the  law  Is  having  a  harmful 
effect  on  mineral  development  in  many 
areas  and  causina:  unwarranted  hard- 
ship on  legitimate  minint;  men. 

Two  mea.'iuies  designed  to  correct  this 
situation  are  pending  before  the  Min- 
erals Subcommittee,  and  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  public  hearings  next  Tuesday. 
One  of  these  bills  waa  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon  1.  It  is  S  2281.  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Bible.  Moss.  Simpson,  and 
Bennett. 

The  other,  S.  3485,  sponsored  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr,  Met- 
cALFl  on  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  was 
drafted  as  a  result  of  hearings  held  by 
the  subcommltPeo  last  year  in  Montana 
and  here  In  Washington. 

Othpr  measures  which  also  will  be  the 
subject  of  Tuesdays  healings  are: 

S.  336,  Senator  Holland's  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  conveyance  of  certain  mineral 
rights  reserved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  tract  of  land  in  Florida  to  the 
surface  owners  thereof. 

S.  1101,  a  measure  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond! to  convey  similarly  reserved  min- 
eral interests  In  a  small  tract  In  South 
Carolina  to  the  surface  owners. 

S.  1880.  by  Senators  McGee  and  Simp- 
son, to  authorize  reinstatement  of  an  oil 
and  gas  lease  in  Wyoming  that  had"  to  be 
canceled  because  of  a  mistake  of  25  cents 
in  the  rental  payment 

S.  275^,  spon.sored  by  Senator  Holland 
to  pro\1de  for  the  conveyance  of  reserved 
phosphate  rights  In  a  tract  of  land'  in 
Florida  to  the  surface  owners. 

S.  2918,  by  Senator  Moss,  to  direct  re- 
instatement of  an  oil  lease  which  had  to 
be  canceled  because  of  an  administra- 
tive error  in  the  amount  of  acreage  cov- 
ered by  the  lease. 

On  behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  I  In- 
vite any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  In- 
terested to  participate  in  the  subcommit- 
tee'? hearings 


MESS.^OE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  pa,ssed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R  3233  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
a  Topakas:  and 

HR  12031.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  Col.  William  W.  Watkln,  Jr„ 
profeaaor,  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Regular 
Army,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  693.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agent» 
Registration   Act   of    1938,   as,  amended; 

S.  1160.  An  a:t  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  chapter  324, 
of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  (60  Stat  238). 
to  clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  public 
to  information,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1495.  An  act  to  permit  variation  of  the 
40-hour  workweek  of  Federal  employees  for 
educational  purposes; 

S.  2142,  An  act  to  simplify  the  admeasure- 
ment of  small  vessels; 

S.  2307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  and  former  civilian  em- 
ployees of  region  1  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation; and 

H  R.  11227.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Hon- 
orable Eugene  J.  Keoch.  of  New  York,  a 
Member  of  the  House  -of  Representatives,  to 
accept  the  award  of  the  Order  of  Isabella 
the  Catholic. 


POSTMASTERS 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The    following    bills    were   each    read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

H.R  3233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Em.-inuel 
G.  Topakaa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  12031.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  Col  William  W.  Watkln,  Jr., 
profeasor  of  the  US  Military  Academy.  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  Regular 
Army,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
■  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on   today,  Juiie  22.    1966,  he  pre- 
sented  to   the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  693  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 

S  1160  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Administration  Procedure  Act.  chapter  324. 
of  the  act  of  June  11.  1946  (60  Stat.  238),  to 
clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  public  to 
Information,  and   for  otheh  purpo.ses; 

S.  1495.  An  act  to  permit  varlaton  of  the 
40-hour  workweek  of  Federal  employees  for 
educational  purposes; 

S  2142  An  act  to  simplify  the  admeasure- 
ment of  small  vehlcle.s;  and 

S  2307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  and  former  civilian  em- 
ployees of  region  1  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Man-sfield..  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  proceedtxl 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  busl- 
neSxS 


EXECUTIVE   REPORT   OP  A 
COMMITTEE 
The   following   favorable   report   of   a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

Gerald  P.  Tape,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  rep>orts  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  sundry  nomi- 
nations of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  of  postmasters 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  of  postmas- 
ters are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr,  MANSnELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESli^^NG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATI\'^  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


SENIOR    CITIZENS    AND    ECON^Mie 
SECURITY  "^ 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr,  President,  one  of 
the  great  social  and  economic  cliallenges 
of  our  time  is  that  of  creating  and  main- 
taining those  conditions  whereby  our 
senior  citizens  can  live  in  dignity  and 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  economic  secu- 
rity. That  we  are  a  rich  and  powerful 
nation  today  is  due  largely  to  the  past 
and  continuing  contributions  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens.  This  fact,  plus  the  demands 
of  decent  humanitarianism  means  that 
no  senior  citizen  should  suffer  the  per- 
sonal indignities  and  physical  hardships 
of  economic  deprivation. 

Much  has  been  done,  but  much  re- 
maihs  to  be  accomplished.  T(xlay  health 
care  for  the  aged  through  the  new  medi- 
care program  monopolizes  the  attention 
of  the  Nation.  Without  in  any  way  de- 
preciating the  significance  and  value  of  . 
this  program.  I  want  to  stress  that  one 
of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  the  area 
of  programs  for  the  elderly  involves  the 
reform  and  expansion  of  our  social  secu- 
rity system.  In  this  connection  I  believe 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  re- 
cently issued  minority  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  are  most  valuable  arwijihich 
I  hope  \yin  be  enacted  in  the  near  future 
by  Congress.  ^ 

<-  It  has  long  been  my  contention  that 
adequate  income  for  the  elderly  is  far 
preferable  to  a  compulsorj*  Federal  pro- 
gram as  a  means  of  assuring  nece.ssary 
health  care  coverage  for  the  aged.  If 
adequate  income  is  realized,  each  indi- 
vidual can  decide  for  himself  how  he 
wishes  to  guard  against  the  crippling 
burden  of  medical  expense.  In  this  man- 
ner, our  senior  citizens  can  preserve  their 
independence  and  dignity  instead  of  be- 
coming wards  of  a  welfare  state. 

In  this  respect,  the  report  recom- 
mended that  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  Congress  give  serious 
considerations  to  proposals  which  would 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide: 

First.  Automatic  cofct-of-living  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits,  and 
Increases  in  the  minlmiim  social  security 
pajinents. 
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Second.  Extend  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  benefits  to  per.sons  past 
72  who  are  not  now  covered. 

Third.  Eliminate  or  liberalize  the  re- 
striction on  how  much  a  social  security 
beneflciai-y  may  earn  without  peijalty. 

Fourth.  Assure  adequacy  of  old-age 
assistance  programs. 

Fifth.  Increase  social  security's  flex- 
ibility by  providing  for  actuarially  sound 
Increases  in  monthly  benefits  to  persons 
choosing  defea-ment  of  participation 
until  an  age  subsequent  to  65. 

Sixth.  Improvements  in  administra- 
tion of  housing  programs. 

Seventh.  Encouragement  of  growing 
private  pen.slon  eflorts. 

Further.  I  would  note  that  the  minor- 
ity report  included  recoqamer.dations 
with  respect  to  simplifying  and  impro^'- 
liii:  the  medicaJ  assistance  for  the  aging 
proi,'ram.  With  the  future  course  of 
elderly  health  care  at  stake  we  must,  at 
the  ver>'  least,  bend  every  effort  toward 
achieving  effective  and  imaginative  .solu- 
tlon.s  to  these  problems.  I  think  the 
recommendations  of  the  report  move 
significantly  In  this  direction. 

Finally,  it  needs  to  be  emphasized  that 
an  absolute  and  vital  part  of  any  effort 
to  maintain  the  economic  security  of  the 
elderly  is  the  maintenance  of  the  value 
of  the  dollar.  Inflation  strikes  hardest 
and  most  cruelly  at  our  senior  citizens. 
Purchasing  power  of  a  72-year-old  per- 
son with  a  fixed  $3,000  income  has  been 
reduced  since  1956-59  by  over  $330  a. 
year.  Inflationary  pi*essures  continue 
to  grow,  thus  depreciating  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money.  "This  Is  in  large 
part  due  to  Improper  |lld  in  some  cases 
Irre.sponsible  Federal  Government 
si^ending  and  poor  management  of  the 
Nations  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
Halting  of  the  current  Inflationary  spiral 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
economic  security  of  our  senior  citizens. 


WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
tho  Washington  Post  yesterday  con- 
cluded a  three-part  series  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Harwood  on  wiretapping. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert,  at 
thl.s  point  in  the  Record,  this  series  of 
articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  series  of 
articles  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
jFrom  the  Washington  Post,  June   19,   1966) 

Las  Vegas,  1961:    A  Federal  WiREXAPPrNG 

Operation   Is   Born 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

Las  Vegas,  It  has  been  said,  is  a  mirage 
that  "belongs  to  the  Mob  .  .  .  Nobody  is 
about  to  take  It  away  from  them." 

Irs  opulent  casinos  on  the  Strip,  the  ple- 
beian .slot-machine  parlors  of  Glitter  Guich. 
unci  the  well-fleshed  girls  of  the  chorus  Imes. 
hive  a  deadly  fascination  for  Rotarlans  und 
Jet  Set  alike.  They  come  by  the  millions 
to  Las  Vegas  and  leave  behind  for  the  gam- 
bling houses — and  the  Mob — $250  million  to 
1300  million  a  year. 

This  mecca  of  antl-PurltanIsm,  set  down 
'.'■':  ;i  wasteland  of  hot  sand  and  rock,  became 
!n  the  winter  of  1960-61  the  operating  head- 
q  :.-.rters  for  a  mysterious  little  ent.erprlse 
»'!th  the  Innocuous  name  of  "Hendersim 
Novelty  Company." 


The  company  s  business,  it  revealed  In  an 
application  for  a  post  o.Tice  box  In  May,  1961. 
was  to  provide  a  "musical  rental  service." 

That  statement,  apparently,  was  untrue. 
The  main  business  of  Henderson  Novelty 
Company  was  eavesdropping  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Its  organizers 
Diere  agents  of  the  FBI  whose  purpose,  so  far 
as  can  be  divined,  was  to  strike  a  blow  at 
organized  crime  in  America, 

Tliat  purpose  hus  not  been  achieved.  The 
Henderson  Novelty  caper  threatens.  Instead, 
to  discredit  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the 
FBI  or  both. 

It  could  damage  the  reputation  of  prom- 
inent men  In  public  life — perhaps  an  Attor- 
ney General,  perhaps  J    EWgar  Hoover. 

It  could  prove  politically  embarrassing  to 
the  White  House  for  It  has  placed  In  Jeop- 
ardy the  Government's  case  against  Robert 
G,  "Bobhy"  B.-tker.  Senate  Majority  Secretary 
when  Ly»don  B  Johnson  was  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader. 

It  has  jeopiirdiaed  the  Income  tax  convic- 
tion of  Fred  B.  Black  Jr..  the  Washington 
business  consultant  who  was  Baker's  busi- 
ness a-ssoclate,  and  briefly,  a  neighbor  of  then 
Vice  President  Johnson 

Moe  Da]ltz.  Johnny  Drew,  Ruby  Kolod  and 
other  professional  g.iinblers  of  fearsome  re- 
pute may  likewise  escape  the  Federal  charges 
that  confront  them — income  tax  evasion  and. 
In  the  ca.se  of  Kolod.  extortion       '^ 

These  far-reaching  contingencies  have  pre- 
cipitated a  bitter  controversy  with^^i  the 
Justice  Department  over  the  question  of  who 
Is  responsible  for  What,  The  Supreme  Court 
has  become  intereeted  in  the  same  question 
and  has  demanded  in  Black's  case  an  expla- 
nation fn.-im  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
practice  of  government  eavesdropping  In  a 
free  society. 

Finally,  the  Laai  Vegas  agents  of  t^he  FBI 
who  Invented  Hende.'son  Novelty  are  con- 
fronted here  today  with  a  $2  million  damage 
suit  and  the  possibility  of  prosecution  for 
criminal  behavior  under  Nevada  law.  They 
were  engaged,  attorneys  for  Bobby  Baker 
have  argued,  :n  "a  studied,  well-organlised, 
amply  financed  criminal  conspiracy." 

This  Is  not  the  kind  of  language  ordinarily 
employed  to  describe  the  law-enforcement 
activities  of  the  FBI,  often  called  "the  most 
respected,  feared  and  Incorruptible  police 
force  in  U.S.  history" 

But  It  Is  nevertheless  a  crime  under  Fed- 
eral law  for  anyone — either  a  private  citizen 
or  the  FBI — to  'int-ercept  any  communica- 
tion and  divulge  or  publish  the  existence, 
contents,  substance,  purport,  effect,  or  mean- 
ing of  such  intercepted  communication  to 
any  person," 

Both  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  are 
also  crimes  under  the  laws  of  Nevada  and 
other  states.  Furthermore,  both  Feder;»l  and 
state  courts  nave  held  that  eavesdropping 
Involving  a  tre6p:\a?  is  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional protections  against  unreasonable 
search  and  setiure. 

It  was  In  this  context  that  the  Henderson 
Novelty  Company  began  oper.'itlons  in  Las 
Vegas  more  t.han  five  years  ago  The  story. 
taken  from  sworn  affidavits  filed  In  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  in  Las  'Vega.s  and  from 
sworn  deposit. ons  by  officials  of  the  Central 
Telephone  Company,  has  not  been  denied  by 
the  Jtistlce  Department  or  the  FBI. 
lcasin*  phone  lines 
Late  In  1960  or  e;irly  In  1961 — the  date 
Is  uncertain — Dean  Eison,  head  of  the  FBI 
office  in  Las  Vegas,  and  M  B  Parker,  one  of 
his  agents,  paid  a  call  on  Frank  Dresslar. 
president  of  the  local  telephone  company 
They  Informed  Dresslar  and  other  ofEclals  of 
the  company  that  they  wished  to  lease  25 
private  telephone  lines  to  connect  the  F^I 
office  at  301  S.  11th  St.  with  the  company's 
central  telephone  exchange. 

The  bills  for  this  service,  the  agents  said, 
were  to  be  mailed  to  the  Henderson  Novelty 


Company— at  301  a  11th  St. — or  to  Post 
Office  Box  1423.  The  bills  would  be  paid  in 
cash. 

Following  this  meeting.  Dresslar  instructed 
his  subordinates  to  supply  "whatever  service 
they  needed."  On  May  18,  1961.  the  lease 
agreement  was  concluded. 

CONNECrED    IN    1B62 

The  company's  records  covering  the  use 
of -the  25  FBI  lines  In  1961  have  not  been 
made  public.  But  the  service  order  Journals 
for  1962  and  1963  have  lieen  Qroduced  They 
indicate  24  to  26  separate  uses  of  the  leased 
lines  by  the  FBI. 

One  of  the  lines— LL  24-9— was  connected 
siirreptltlously  on  Oct  30,  1962.  to  the  cen- 
tral exchange  serving  the  Fremont  Hotel,  a 
downtown  casino,  whose  president  and  major 
stockholder  is  Edward  Levlnton.  gambler 
and  business  entrepreneur  Levlnsbn's  part- 
ners in  vanoviE  enterprises  have  included 
Bot5bv  Baker  and  Fred  B.  Black.  Jr 

An'extension  of  LL  24-9  was  run  from  the 
exchange  to  Levlnson's  cfTice  where  !t  wiis 
hooked  up  to  a  listening  device  Irjstalled  on 
the  telephone  on  Levinson's  desk  In  thi* 
way  all  telephone  con  versa  tlons  In  the  room, 
could  be  monitored  In  the  olBces  of  "Hen- 
derson Novelty." 

The  techniques  used  for  these  Installations 
have  been  described  in  an  affidavit  of  Marvin 
E  Barr.  a  special  service  supervisor  for  Cen- 
tral Telephone  In  1962  and  1963: 

"If  the  intended  destination  of  the  new 
(FBI)  leased  line  was  the  Fremont  Hotel, 
for  example,  John  Zacker  ia  Central  Tele- 
phone employe  1  would  then  induce  trouble 
on  the  Fremont  Hotel  telephone  lines  down 
at  the  central  office. 

TROrBI.E   CORRECTED 

"When  the  Fremont  Hotel  called  In  to  com- 
plain of  Its  disrupted  service.  John  Mallory 
I  a  Central  Telephone  employe)  would  be 
sent  out  to  make  the  repairs.  Under  the 
pretext  of  making  the  repairs.  Mallory  would 
Vnstall  the  new  leased  line  on  behalf  of  the 
Henderson  Novelty  Company  at  its  Intended 
destlnatlor).  within  the  Hotel  In  accord  ulth 
his  directions  from  Bob  Lee  (an  FHI  agent i 
After  Installation  of  the  line.  John  Zacker 
would  correct  the  trouble  he  had  Induced  on 
the  Fremont  Hotel  lines"  The  ^Jt^  u**d 
apparently  ware  supplied — and  Jf^r--^&vf 
been  manufactured — by  the  FBI. 

Several  months  aft«r  the  tap  was  Installed 
on  Levlnson's  phone  and  the  "bugs"  were 
Installed  in  his  office,  Levinson  decided  to 
redecorate  the  room. 

In  the  course  of  this  beautlflcatlon  proj- 
ect, he  nsked  the  telephone  company  to 
move  his  phone.  The  man  assigned  to  the 
Job  was  Al  Kee.  a  *95-a-week  Installer  with  a 
sufficiently  high  regard  for  3>vlnson  that  he 
Used 'his  day  off  to  do  the  Job. 

NOTimaS   LEVINSON 

Kee,  quite  by  accident,  dlsccrsered  the 
"bug"  hidden  in  Levlnson's  telephone  In- 
strument. He  immediately  informed  Levin- 
son. 

LL  24-9  was  traced  to  the  switchboard  and 
from  there  to  the  main  cable  serving  the 
hotel.  The  cable  diagram,  which  was<*".vall- 
able  to  the  hotel,  listed  LL  24-9  as  a  line 
leased  to  the  Henderson  Novelty  Company. 

The  date  was  April  27,  1963 

News  of  this  discovery  spread  through  the 
Las  Vegas  gambling  fraternity.  On  July  2. 
two  more  lines  leased  to  Henderson  Nov- 
elty— and  two  more  "bugs '—were  dlscovei-ed 
at  the  Sands  Hotel,  in  which  both  Frank 
Sinatra  and  Dean  Martin  had  a  financial 
interest.  One  was  in  the  hot^l  bedroom  of 
Carl  Cohen,  the  manager  at  the  Sands:  the 
other  was  in  his  sitting  room. 

Early  in  August.  1963,  Major  Riddle,  man- 
aging partner  of  the  Dunes  Hotel,  unearthed 
a  leased  line  and  a  'bug"  In  his  office.  Simi- 
lar    discoveries     followed     at     the     Stardust 
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Hotel,    the    Desert    Inn,    and    tbe   home    of 
Johnny  Drew  of  the  Stardust. 

By  now  It  was  obvious  to  the  gambling 
crowd  that  they  had  been  the  object  of  "a 
masalve  wire-tapping  and  eavesdropping 
surveillance  "  It  was  less  obvious  who  was 
behind  It  and  why. 

RETAINS    LAWYER 

Levlnson  paid  a  call  on  officials  at  the  tele- 
phone company  In  August  to  discuss  the 
matter  but  learned  nothing  He  was  then 
advised  to  get  a  lawyer  and  in  due  course 
retained  Edward  Bennett  Williams  of  Wash- 
ington. 

In  February,  1964.  Williams  filed  a  multl- 
mUllon-doUar  damage  suit  against  the  Cen- 
tral Telephone  Company,  charging  breach  of 
contract,  conspiracy  and  invasion  of  privacy 
In  the  months  that  followed,  depweltlons 
were  obtained  from  Company  officials  In 
which  the  FBI's  role  In  the  bugglngs  was 
described  In  considerable  detail. 

Two  days  after  the  discovery  of  the  "bugs" 
In  Levlnson's  office,  the  company  revealed, 
the  FBI  ordered  LL  24-9  disconnected  and 
further  ordered  the  company  to  change  Its 
billings  for  the  leaaed  lines  from  Henderson 
Novelty  Company  to  another  fictitious  com- 
pany, Clark  Associates  (With  the  same  FBI 
address  on  South  1  ith  Street) . 

Similar  Instructions  were  Issued  by  the  FBI 
each  time  a  "bug"  was  discovered. 

Frank  H.  Rogers,  Central  Telephone's  di- 
visional vice  president,  became  concerned 
and  In  September.  1963.  according  to  his 
deposition,  asked  three  of  the  Las  Vegas  FBI 
men  to  come  to  his  office.  He  identified  them 
as  M.  B.  Parker,  Robert  Lee  and  James 
Morel  and. 

Rogers  asked  the  agents  for  an  explanation 
of  what  they  were  doing  with  the  25  leased 
lines.  But  they  reacted,  Rogers  teatlfled,  like 
a  trio  of  Sphinx 

'They  did  not  admit  any  connection  •  •  • 
with  Henderson  or  Clark  Associates  •  •  • 
Aey  did  not  say  anything  about  placing 
the  bug  •  •  •  It  was  pretty  silent  as  far  as 
their  end  of  the  conversation  went." 

Their  only  pertinent  comment,  Rogers 
said,  was;  We  have  heard  about  It  ithe 
bugglngs )  ." 

Later,  company  officials  were  to  have  an- 
other meeting  with  the  agents  ,it  which  there 
w.i.s  an  argument  over  a  $1,400  bill  owed  by 
Henderson  Novelty  and  Clark  Associates. 


|Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Poet. 
.    *      .  June  20,   1966) 

MAJtSHALI,       "CONPESSION"        RCCALLJED — -WXRE- 

TAPPiNu    Di.sfi':K     Widens    Ript    Bktween 

FBI    AND    JUtilICK    DKPARrMENT 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

Thiu^ood  Marshall,  the  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States,  submitted  an  extraordi- 
nary confession  to  the  Supreme  Cou^t  on 
May  24. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  he 
said,  wa.s  guilty  of  illicit  eavesdropping  on  an 
American  citizen  Fred  B  Black,  Jr. — for 
jteasons  yet  to  be  explained 
^  Furtliermore,  Marshall  strongly  Implied, 
the  FBI  had  acted  without  any  authority 
from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  whose  consent  presumably  Is  required 
lu  all  wiretapping  and  cavssdropplng  cases 

Marshall's  confession  to  the  Cotirt  has  had 
the  broadest  ramifications. 

It  has  provided  a  new  line  of  defense  for 
Robert  O  (Bobby)  Bnker,  a  former  friend 
and  F>olltical  associate  of  President  Johnson. 
Baker  Is  under  Indictment  as  a  thief  and  tax 
evader. 

It  has  enhanced  the  poeslblllty  that  Black, 
a  business  associate  of  Baker,  might  have  his 
Income  tax  convictlun  overturned. 

Of  even  greater  significance,  perhaps,  was 
the  subtle  Implication  In  Marshall's  memo- 
randum to  the  Court  that  the  FBI  Is  under 


uncertain  control  and  that  it  has  been  oper- 
ating In  violation  of  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

This,  at  least.  Is  how  the  Marshall  memo- 
randum was  read  by  allies  of  FBI  Dlrec<tor 
J.  EMgar  Hoover,  who  reportedly  filed  a  bitter 
protest  with  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  over  Marshall's  implications  to 
the  Court 

It  Is  in  any  event  an  open  secret  that  the 
Incident  has  opened  a  wide  breach  between 
Ho<5ver  and  his  superiors  In  Justice  and  that 
It  may  produce  a  collision  embarrassing  to 
the  reputation  of  men  In  high  places  In  the 
Government 

For  years  Hoover  has  reigned  over  the  FBI 
with  a  virtually  free  hand  He  has  been 
courted  and  deferred  to  by  every  US  Presi- 
dent of  the  pmet  quarter  century,  in  part  out 
of  respect  and  In  part  out  of  political 
expediency. 

One  member  of  John  P,  Kennedy's  White 
House  staff  has  said  that  the  late  President 
was  appalled  at  Hoover's  obsession  with 
"Reds  under  every  bed"  and  was  unable  to 
carry  on  a  coherent  conversation  ^-Ith  him 
Memt>ers  of  President  Johnson's  staff  ttiyed 
vlth  the  Idea  of  replacing  Hoover  IrS  1954  but 
backed  off  out  of  fear  of  Che  political 
reperctisslons. 

The  friction  between  Hoover  and  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy  was  Ill-concealed 
Kennedy  went  to  great  le  '»ths  to  exert  his 
authority  over  the  FBI  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. Attorney  General  Katzenbach  once 
Joked  in  private-  "Sure  I  could  lire  him  on 
Monday  The  only  thing  Id  have  to  do  on 
Tuesday  would  be  to  find  a  new  Job" 

When  Hoover  In  1964  attacked  the  Rev 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  the  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  as  "the  most  notorious  liar  In  the 
country,"  he  received  no  public  rebuke  from 
the  White  House.  When  he  tesuned  last 
year  in  opposition  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  a  new  consular  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  escaped  reprimand. 

He  has  become.  Newsweek  magazine  said  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  "an  authentic  folk  hero," 
mwUnerable  to  criticism  and  immune  from 
the  dicUites  of  his  superiors. 

LARGE   ANNUAI,   BUDGET 

Whatever  the  merit  In  this  Judgment, 
Hoover  In  the  post  30  years  has  built  a  huge 
investigatory  machine  with  an  annu.H!  budget 
approximately  as  large  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment's and  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the 
budget   available   to   the   Attorney   Gener^tl 

With  a  16.000-man  staff  at  his  eortimand. 
Hoover's  FBI  has  become  involved  In  every- 
thing from  stolen  car  recoveries,  kldnapings. 
and  clvi;  rights  demonstrations,  to  "national 
security  ' 

The  cnjestlon  of  who  is  to  be  investigated 
and  on  whose  authority  Is  one  of  the  crucltiJ 
Issues  m  the  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
controversy  in  which  the  Justice  Department 
Is  now  embroiled. 

The  FBI.  according  to  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral's confession  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
placed  a  "listening  device"  in  Fred  Black's 
suite  m  the  Sheraton-Carlton  Hotel  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1963,  without  the  knowledge  of 
"any  .  .  .  attorney  In  the  Department  of 
Justice." 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  would  appear  to 
have  been  a  clear  act  of  insubordination  and 
a  clear  violation  of  the  stated  policies  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

As  Attorney  General  in  1962.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy repeatedly  reassured  Congress  and  t.he 
public  that  "at  the  Federal  level,  wiretapping 
•.Is  limited  to  a  small  number  of  cases  Involv- 
ing the  national  security  and  criminal  cases 
In  which  the  life  of  a  victim  U  at  stake.  It 
Is  done  only  with  the  express  approval  of  the 
Attojpey  General." 

EXTENSrVX    WniETAPPlNG 

At  the  Very  time  Kennedy  was  making 
these  statements,  the  FBI  was  engaged  in  an 


extensive  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  op- 
eration lu  Las  'Vegas  and  app.irently  In  a 
number  of  other  American  cities. 

Arthur  Brewster,  the  Division  security 
supervisor  of  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co,  In  Kansas  City,  testified  under  oath 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee  last  year  that 
the  FBI  leased  lines  to  tap  and  eavesdrop  on 
office  and  residential  telephones  on  at  least 
nine  occasions  between  1961  and  1965.  The 
most  recent  of  the  incidents  occurred  on 
Jan.  5,  1965. 

William  P.  Rogers,  who  served  as  Attorney 
General  from  1957  until  1961,  has  said  that 
he  authorized  no  wiretaps  during  his  term 
in  office  except  In  cases  involving  "the  na- 
tional security  "  Rogers,  however,  made  a 
distinction  between  a  "wlretiip  "  by  whlL-h 
teleplujne  conversations  are  Intercepted,  and 
a  "bug,"  or  "listening  device."  which  may 
simply  record  and  broadcast  conversations 
carried  on  within  a  room 

This  same  distinction  has  likewise  been 
made  by  FBI  men 

FORMER   AGENT'S  STORY 

There  Is  some  evidence,  however,  that  even 
under  Rogers  wlretr.pping  in  nonsecurlty 
Ciises  was  being  employed  by  the  FBI.  Wil- 
liam W.  Turner,  a  former  FBI  agent,  last 
year  described  In  a  magazine  article  his  role 
In  the  FBI's  "Top  Hoodlum"  program  In 
1959. 

"I  was  an  inspector's  aid  to  review  the 
program's  results  In  Los  Angeles,"  Turner 
wrote,  "I  found  that  agents  had  Installed 
wiretaps  and  electronic  bugs'  on  hoodlums 
and  foraged  through  their  refuse  for  clues  " 

This  type  of  activity — during  Rogers'  term 
of  office  but  without  Rogers'  knowledge — • 
has  been  lndep>endently  confirmed  by  highly 
pi, teed   sources   in   the  Justice   Department. 

In  Black's  case.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  "bug"  placed  In  his  hotel  .suite  In  Wtish- 
Ington  did  not  qualify  technically  as  a  "wire- 
tap." Solicitor  General  Marshall  described 
it  as  a  listening  device  .  .  .  not  a  telephone 
wiretap 

Any  "listening  device."  however,  will  moni- 
tor at  least  one  end  of  a  telephone  conver- 
sation and  this  In  It.self  was  an  appareiu 
violation  of  Justice  Depajtment  pt>!icy  ::i 
1963.  Sen.  Howard  Cannon  (D-Nev.)  wrote 
to  Attorney  General  Kennedy  on  Nov  7  and 
again  on  Nov  16.  1963,  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Department's  policy  on  wire- 
tapping and  "bugging  " 

disclaimed  as  policy 

Katzenbach.  who  w.'is  then  Kknnedy's  dep- 
uty, promptly  replied  "As  .-v  mutter  of  pol- 
icy this  department  does  not  wiretap,  moni- 
tor or  record  telephone  communications  in 
any  other  type  of  matter  except  where  there 
is  consent  of  an  actual  party  to  the  con- 
versation" 

At  that  very  time,  however,  the  FBI  was 
not  only  "bugging"  men  like  Black  but  was 
actively  "wiretapping"  In  the  triidltional 
meaning  of  the  word. 

Thus,  a  grave  question  of  credibility  is 
involved,  not  only  In  the  Black  affair,  bii*. 
in  the  Baker  case,  the  "massive  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping"  operation  In  Las  Vegas. 
the  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  opera- 
tion In  Kansas  City,  if  not  In  other  Amer- 
ican cities.  m 

Other  questions  have  arisen.  Why  was  the 
FBI  "bugging"  a  neighbor  of  Lyndon  B 
John.son,  who  was  then  Vice  President,  if. 
as  Marshall  said,  the  Justice  E>epartment 
had  not  ordered  it  and  If.  as  he  also  said. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Black's  Income 
tax  case?    , 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  fully  aware  of  the  FBI's  electronic 
surveillance  campaign — as  associates  of 
Hoover  flatly  maintain — why  was  Marshall's 
statement  submitted  to  the  Court?" 

These  are  questions  to  which  the  Court 
Itself  has  demanded  answers 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  21.  1966] 

Ksnnedy  Despised  It— Presidents  Forbade 

Use  or  Wiretapping 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

So  far  as  the  American  public  has  been 
aware,  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping — ex- 
cept In  rare  cjises  ln\olvlng  national  secu- 
rity— liave  been  contrary  to  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  years 

President  John  Kennedy,  according  to  his 
appointments  secretary.  Kenneth  P.  O'Don- 
nell,  ""despised  that  kind  of  thing  and  never 
authorized  It." 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  "shortly  alter 
taking  oUce"' — either  lu  late  1963  or  early 
1964 — forttade  wiretapping  by  any  Federal 
official  or  empKjye  except  lu  national  secu- 
rity cases,  according  to  his  press  secretary. 
Bill  D.  Moyers. 

Every  Attorney  General  from  the  ELsen- 
hower  Administration  to  the  present  has  in- 
sured C-<jngres6  that  wiretapping  is  pro- 
hibited In  non-security  cases 

Desipte  these  clear  expressions  of  national 
{joUcy.  there  Is  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
that  the  FBI  under  J.  Edgar  Hixsver  ha*  lor 
years  been  eavesdropping  on  Auu*rlcan  citi- 
zens in  cBses  not  even  remotely  connected 
with  "national  security." 

Wiretaps  and  "bugs"  were  Installed  by  the 
FBI  in  the  homes  and  offices  of  various  Las 
Vega.s  gamblers  in  1962  and  1963  At  least 
nine  wiretaps  or  eavesdropping  devices  were 
arranged  by  the  FBI  in  Kausiis  Citv  between 
1961  and  1965.  A  "listening  device"  was  In- 
sUilled  by  the  FBI  In  1963  In  the  Washmgton 
hotel  suite  of  FYed  B.  Biack,  Jr. 

From  the  day  It  began  the  FBI's  eaves- 
dropping has  been  a  risky  bu.«lnes».  It  i.s  a 
Pedenil  caime  to  Intercept  without  permis- 
sion of  the  sender  "any  communication  and 
divulge  or  pviblish  the  existence,  contents 
substance,  purport,  effect,  or  meaning  of 
such  intercepted  communication  to  any 
person  ..." 

Eavesdropping  with  devices  unconnected 
to  a  telephone  Is  liltewlse  illegal  If  any  form 
of  trei-pass  Is  Involved,  even  such  a  trivial 
trespass  ns  ln,serting  a  "bug"  In  a  wall  to 
"the  depth  ol  a  thumbtack  shaft." 

self-defeating  teckniqtte 

Furthermore,  as  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  informed  the  Senate  last 
year,  eave.'^dropping  and  wiretapping  are  self- 
defeating  techniques. 

"Once  y.iu  put  a  wiretap  on  or  use  an  Ille- 
gal device  of  any  kind,'"  said  Katzenbach, 
"the  p<i«sibilities  of  prosecution  are  gone. 
It  Is  like  ft  grant  of  immunity" 

This  IS  true  wtiether  or  not  the  "national 
security  "  is  Involved.  Thus,  a  suspected  spy 
cantiut  be  prosecuted  if  his  telephone  Is 
tapped . 

Neverlbeless,  Katzenbach  and  his  prede- 
cessors luive  authorized  wiretapping  In  such 
cases — 50  to  100  a  year-  on  the  assumption 
that  the  information  gained  Is  more  Impor- 
tant tlxan  a  con\lctlon. 

They  have  not  been  prosecuted  for  their 
apparent  violation  of  Federal  law  because 
they  have  Interpreted  the  law  to  mean  that 
so  long  as  Information  from  wiretaps  Is  not 
dlsclixed  outside  the  Department  no  crime 
has  been  committed 

FBI  Director  Hoover  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  liie  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  laws. 
"He  would  never  engage  In  any  of  that  vrtth- 
out  authority  from  the  Attorney  General." 
one  of  hlB  former  superiors  has  said. 

Another  Justice  Department  figure,  knowl- 
edgeable In  these  affairs,  has  sjiid  much  the 
.■^ame  thltig:  "'Anyone  who  claims  that 
H  iMver  had  no  authority  for  what  he  did  (In 
Las  Vegas  and  In  the  "bugglns'  of  Black's 
suite  I  Is  Just  not  telling  the  truth.  And 
anyone  who  says  Bill  Rogers,  Bobby  Kennedy 
and  Nick  Katzenbach  didn't  know  what  he 
was  doing,  doesn't  know  the  facts  "Whizzer' 
White  (Associate  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Byron  White)    knew   a   lot   about    this   him- 


self when  he  was  working  for  Bobby   (as  l 
Deputy  Attorney  (^gneral)." 

RAPS     MARSHALL'  ^ 

One  government  'official  In  a  Qosltlon  of 
respunsibillty  has  gone  further.  "It  seems 
pretty  clea,r  to  me."  he  said,  "that  the 
(Bobby)  Baker  case  the  Black  case,  and  the 
cases  in  Las  Vegas  are  going  to  be  lost, be- 
cause or  (Solicitor  General  I  TTiurgtxtd 
Marshall's  memorandum  to  the  Supreme 
Court  (lidmittiiig  that  Black's  hot«l  suiU' 
had  been    bugged  ). 

"Some  of  these  rfases  will  never  come  \ai 
trial.  Deals  will  be  made  11  they  haven't 
already  been  made  and  Hoover  Is  being  set 
up  to  take  the  blame  Tills  whole  affair  Is 
not  being  handled  like  a  l.iw  suit  It's  be- 
ing handled  politic-ally."' 

Hafp  much — If  anything — the  Justice  De- 
partment knew  about  the  FBI's  eavesdrop- 
ping and  wiretapping  activities  is  «  closely 
held  secret  that  will  be  aired,  ultinaa^ly,  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court. 

For  the  moment,  however.  Hoover  has 
turned  down  requests  for  an  Interview  and 
has  ordered  his  aides  not  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter Katzenbach  takes  the  s.ame  position  and 
has  ordered  his  subordinates  not  to  talk. 
They  will  nat  even  reveal  what,  if  any.  regu- 
lations now  are  in  effect  governing  wire- 
tapping iuid  eavesdropping  by  Government 
agencies. 

Nonetheless,  certain  Information  has  be- 
come available.  It  has  been  obvious  for 
several  years  to  seme  att^jrneys  In  the  De- 
partment one  official  said  that  detailed  re- 
ports from  the  FBI  on  various  conversations 
could  only  have  come  as  a  result  of  wire- 
tapping or  eavesdropping,  It  Is  not  clear 
whether  these  reports  came  to  the  personal 
attention  of  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
deputies. 

BUGGING   DISCUSSED 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  FBI  officials 
met  with  Justice  Department  lawyers  last 
year  and  discussed  at  lenptJi  the  use  of 
"bugging"  equipment  In  the  Black  case. 

Solicitor  Genera!  Marshall  in  his  menio- 
randum  to  the  Supreme  Court  referred  to  a 
meeting  last  fall  at  which  '"attorneys  In  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice learned  that  a  listening  device  had  been 
Installed  In  (Black"si  suite.  They  then  re- 
viewed materials  derived  from  that  installa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
Information  obtained  therefrom  would  prej- 
iidice  a  pending  criminal  Investigation  un- 
related to  (Black)." 

There  have  been  strong  suggestions — but 
no  official  confirmation — that  the  "pending 
criminal  Investigation"  Marshall  referred  to 
involved  BObby  Baker  and  that  the  Justice 
Department  was  aware  before  Baker  was  in- 
dicted In  January  of  this  year  that  wire- 
tapping was  Involved  In  his  case. 

This  virtually  has  been  admitted  by  Wil- 
liam O  Hundley,  the  Justice  Department's 
chief  racketeering  prosecutor.  In  a  brief  filed 
with  the  Federal  District  Court  here  earlier 
this  month. 

identical  bugs 

He  said  In  his  br.ef  that  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  Issues  raised  in  connection 
with  the  Baker  Indictment  were  identical  to 
issues  that  had  been  raised  long  ago  in  Las 
Vegas  In  connection  with  the  wiretapping  of 
gambler  Edward  Levlnson  and  others  The 
two  cases,  said  Hundley,  involved  in  the  same 
"bugs,"  the  same  wiretaps,  the  same  offices 
and  the  same  bedrooms. 

In  that  context.  It  was  logical  to  asstime 
that  the  Department  had  known  for  some 
time  before  the  indictment  that  the  wire- 
tapping issue  would  be  raised  in  the  Baker 
ca,se,  for  it  had  been  aware  of  the  L.%6  Vega.s 
Incidents  at  least  since  1964 

In  the  light  of  Katzenbach's  statement 
that  wiretapping  is  "Just  like  a  grant  of  Im- 
munity" the  question  has  been  raised  within 
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the  Administration  as  to  whether  the  Baker 
indictment  was  a  meaningful  step  toward 
prosecution   or  a  meaningless  legal  gesture 

""Once  you  admit  wiretapping."  one  official 
has  said.  "It  becomes  almost  Impossible  tc 
prove  that  any  other  evidence  you  have  isnot 
tiunted." 

These  are,  of  course,  speculations  that  the 
courts  will  decide.  They  also  may  resolve  the 
question  ol  whether  Hoover  exceeded  his  au- 
thority. 

LED   TO   BITTER    DlSPL'll     •>- 

It  Is  kno'wn  that  Marshall's  rrfemorandum 
to  the  Supreme  Coiirt  infuriated  Hoover  and 
provoked  a  bitter  dispute  wTth  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katzenbach.  who  is  said  to  have  ended 
one  l^iscussion  wltli  the  curt  announcement 

"That  B  the  way  Us  going  to  be. 

On  June  13.  the  Supreme  Court  entered 
this  area  of  dispute  with  an  order  to  the  At- 
torney General  to  give  a  compiet^e  account- 
ing of  the  Black  "bugging  "  Incident  along 
with  the  names  of  those  responsible  and  the 
legaJ  autlionty  on  which  they  relied. 

"Hoover."'  it  "has  been  reported,  "will  not 
wash  this  dirty  linen  m  public.  He"8  too 
loyal  lor  that." 

But  it  may  be  washed  In  public  both  here 
and  in  L,as  Vegas,  where  Hoover's  agents  are 
the  target  ol  a  $1  million  law  suit  by  Edwafd 
Levlnson  and  the  Fremont  Hotel, 

Whatever  the  outcome  ctf>  these  and  related 
cases  they  have  nused  profound  issues  in- 
volving the  operation  ol  the  FBI,  aiid  the 
rights  of  citizens  in  a  free  society 

■WroE   RANGE 

The  FBI's  recent  Investigations  have  in- 
cluded such  areas  as  these  : 

A  national  magazine  discovered  In  1964  that 
the  FBI  had  conipiied — for  unexplained  rea- 
sons— a  dossier  on  the  ex-wile  of  one  of  its 
writers.  The  material  in  the  file  wa,s  cited 
by  Hoovers  asscKlates  !n  refusing  to  allow 
the  writer  to  sit  ..In  on  an  interview  with  the 
FBI  director         ■* 

The  managing  editor  of  a  prominent  news- 
paper in  the  ^!ldwe8t  was  advised  by  a  U.S 
District  Attorney  in  1965  that  a  repcirter  for 
the  paper  had  become  persona  non  grata  at 
the  Federal  building  because  of  'derogatory 
Information"  clrcul.Tted  by  the  FBI. 

University  professors  and  Americans  In 
other  walks  of  life  have  become  awnre  within 
the  past  year  that  they  have  been  under  sur- 
veillance both  here  and  in  their  foreign 
tnavels  at  the  instigation  of  the  FBI. 

The  authors  or  books  critical  of  the  Fed- 
eral establishment  are  the  subject  of  dossiers 
in  the  FBI  files.        V 

The  investigations  X^t  have  produced 
these  materials  sre  based  on  almopt  unlimited 
authority  l<i  probe  Into  the  lives  of  Fuspect^d 
criminals,  "seciuity  risks"  and  "".«ubver,-\lve" 
The  Attorney  General,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment says,  providfc  only  "general"  supet vi- 
sion over  these  activities. 

The  grant  of  investigative  authority  to  the 
director  of  the  FBI  Is,  In  other  words,  ex- 
tremely broad,  and  the  Justice  Department 
now  finds  Itself  in  the  position  of  trying  to 
define  the  limits  In  terms  of  eavesdropping 
and  wiretaps. 

The  irony  is  that  It  has  take^  the  Federal 
drive  against  "organized  crime'  and  the 
Bobby  Baker  case  to  bring  the  Issue  to  a  head. 


\^ETNAM  PEACE  EFFORTS 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President.  In  regard 
to  Vietnam,  I  believe  that  the  mood  of 
the  American  people  is  to  offer  reaj?onable 
proposals  to  bring  the  struggle  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  report  in  today's  New  York 
Times  to  the  effect  that  we  have  offered  a 
"reciprocal  le.ssening  of  hostilities" — a 
proposal  similar  to  the  one  I  have  been 
making  for  a  militarj-  freeze — Is  such  a 
reasonable  first  step  proposal.     I  must 
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also  point  out,  however,  that  the  Amer- 
ican mood  has  another  dimension — that 
If  our  opponents  In  Vietnam  continue 
their  unwise  practice  of  curtly  rejecting 
such  peace  offers,  the  reaction  of  the  U.S. 
people  will  be  even  more  resolute. 

If  the  Communists  are  straWglztng 
their  policy  on  the  assumption  that  the 
United  States  lacks  staying  power  in  Viet- 
nam— that  the  American  people  will  be- 
come tired — they  are  pursuing  precisely 
the  wrong  course.  I  say  this  as  one  who 
has  been  against  escalation  and  has  ques- 
tioned certain  aspects  of  our  policy  In 
Vietnam.  The  Communists  have  only  to 
remember  the  fact  that  we  still  have  over 
50,000  American  troopjs  In  Korea.  The 
American  people  become  more,  not  less 
resolute,  In  pursuing  a  struggle  when  they 
believe  that  our  Government  Is  making 
good  faith  peace  offers. 

The  proposal  for  a  military  freeze  re- 
portedly made  by  our  Government  is  both 
practical  and  reasonable.  The  fact  that 
the  Communists  have  rejected  It  out  of 
hand,  and  the  further  fact  that  they  con- 
tinue to  Insist  on  the  unconditional  ces- 
sation of  bombing  In  the  North  without 
reciprocity  on  their  part  should  be  clear 
Indication  that  they  are  not  yet  seek- 
ing peace  as  they  profess. 

As  long  as  the  Communists  continue 
in  their  opposition  to  peace,  we  miist  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  helping  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  to  hold  free  elec- 
tions and  create  a  duly-elected  civilian 
government  to  carry  on  the  struggle. 
Under  tlie  circumstances,  this  Is  the  best 
way  to  guarantee  the  resolute  spirit  of  the 
American  people  in  respect  of  Vietnam. 
Last  Saturday,  the  President  issued  a 
most  Important  statement  on  Vietnam  In 
terms  of  Its  emphasis  on  military  solu- 
tions. The  President  was,  in  effect,  pro- 
viding the  rationale  far  the  further  es- 
calation of  the  conflict.  This  Is  in  line 
with  Secretary  McNamara's  aiuiounce- 
ment  that  by  the  end  of  this  year.  UJS. 
troops  In  Vietnam  will  number  at  least 
400,000. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  reasons  for  this 
decision — the  stubborn  and  persistent 
refusal  of  NLF  and  Hanoi  leaders — with 
Communist  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  back- 
ing them — to  negotiate  and  the  increas- 
ing infiltration  into  South  Vietnam  of 
regular  North  Vietnamese  forces.  But, 
I  believe  that  as  the  President  commits 
the  United  States  to  a  large  Increase  in 
our  forces  at  this  time— up  to  about  the 
maximum  I  and  many  others  had  ever 
visualized — he  should  continue  to  make 
other  realistic  attempts  by  private  and 
public  means  to  put  a  lid  on  the  fighting 
and  to  bring  about  a  peace  coioference 
of  all  relevant  parties. 

I  stress  the  word  "realistic"  because 
many  of  the  proposals  recently  made, 
such  as  cease-fires  and  high-level  diplo- 
matic meetings,  are  not  realistic  If  the 
other  side  will  not  respond.  And.  at  this 
stage  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  there  is 
probably  little  hope  for  a  prolonged  or 
extended  cease-fire.  More  likely,  as  In 
the  Korean  war,  fighting  will  occur  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  themselves.  The 
establishment  of  a  cease-fire,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  probably  will  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  conference  Itself.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  Foreign  Ministers"  meeting 


Is  similarly  impractical  at  this  point. 
There  must  be  someone  to  talk  with  and 
something  to  talk  about,  some  common 
ground,  before  talks  can  proceed  profit- 
ably at  this  high  level. 

Therefore,  a  first  step  toward  peace 
should  deal  with  the  problem  of  escala- 
tion itself,  lo'v  while  the  conflict  is  e.s- 
calatiiig  there  Is  little  likelihood  that 
discussion  could  begin. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  reiterate  my 
proposal  for  a  military  freeze;  that  Is,  a 
celling  on  the  present  magnitude  of  bat- 
tle particularly  in  respect  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  tro()ps.  Such  a  freeze 
could  be  agreed  to  by  the  parties  involved 
prior  to  the  actual  peace  conference. 
This  would  consist  of  a  pledge  by  the 
United  States  that  it  will  stop  sending 
additional  troops  into  South  Vietnam  in 
return  for  a  pledge  by  North  Vietnam  to 
halt  the  infiltration  of  its  soldiers  into 
South  Vietnam;  the  freeze  should  be 
subject  to  international  verification  by 
the  U.N.,  the  I.C.C— India.  Poland,  and 
Canada — or  any  other  agreeable  inter- 
national body. 

I  agree  that  the  United  States  may 
have  to  step  up  Its  operation  In  the  south 
and  also  "raise  the  cost  of  aggression  at 
its  source,"  but  I  would  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  another  try  to  avoid  the 
further  escalation  of  the  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  l  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point'  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  22, 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  22.  19661 
Hanoi  Said  To  Bab  Latest  U.S.  Orrra.  roR 
Peaci  Parley — Plans  for  Talks  While 
Both  Sides  Reduce  the  Piohtino  Is  Re- 
ported Spurned — Proposal  Called  Fraud— 
U.S.  Aid  Goes  to  Ottawa,  Perhaps  To  See 
Aid  Who  VismcD  North  Vietnam 

(By  Seymour  Topping) 

Hong  Kong,  June  21. — North  Vietnam  was 
reported  today  to  have  rejected  a  United 
States  proposal  for  the  opening  Of  peace  talks 
while  both  sides  reduce  military  activities. 

Communist  officials  have  told  foreign  dip- 
lomats In  Hanoi,  according  to  reliable  reports 
reaching  Anaerlcan  sources  here,  that  the 
United  States  bid  was  simply  another  "peace 
offensive  fraud"  perpetrated  by  the  Johnson 
Administration. 

I  William  P.  Bundy,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs,  flew  from 
WasWngton  to  Ottawa  Tuesday,  presumably 
for  a  report  on  the  latest  Canadian  peace  ap- 
proach to  Hanoi,  The  Associated  Press  re- 
p<irted.  A  special  Canadian  envoy,  Chester 
Ronnlng,  has  Just  returned  to  Ottawa  from 
Hanoi.] 

As  a  prerequisite  to  negotiations.  Hanoi  Is 
demanding  unconditional  cessation  of  United 
States  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  without 
any  commitment  that  the  Communist  coun- 
try would  diminish  sending  troops  and  sup- 
plies to  aid  the  Vletcong  guerrillas  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  lmpres,<i!on  of  diplomats  stationed  In 
Hanoi  is  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  still 
determined  to  prosecute  the  war.  in  the  hope 
that  the  Saigon  Government  will  collapse  po- 
litically or  that  President  Johnsons  Admin- 
istration will  be  compelled  to  withdraw 
United  States  troops  under  pressure  of  public 
opinion  at  home. 

North  Vietnamese  reglme?its  have  massed 
In  the  .Oentral  Highlands  of  South  Vietnam. 


apparently  to  deal  a  blow  during  the  mon- 
soon season  that  would  discourage  the  United 
States  war  eflort. 

diplomats    hear    response 

North  Vietnamese  officials  have  stated 
their  attitude  in  talks  with  foreign  diplo- 
mats and  with  Communist  delegates  who 
attended  the  congress  of  theyTzechoslovak 
Communist  party  In  Prague  t^i.s  month. 

The  United  States  offer  ioi  a  reciprocal 
lessening  of  hostilities  as  a  basis  for  peace 
negotiations  was  conveyed  to  North  Vietnam 
through  the  ambas."iftdorlal  talks  in  Warsaw 
between  the  United  States  and  Communist 
China,  through  Eastern  European  channels, 
and  presumably,  by  Chester  Ronnlng.  special 
envoy  of  Canada,  who  recently  visited  Hanoi 

Mr.  Ronnlng  left  Hanoi  last  Saturday  to 
return  to  Ottawa  after  three  days  of  talks 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister, 
Nguyen  Duy  Trlnl.  The  Canadian  envoy 
visited  Hanoi  on  a  similar  mission  in  effort 
to  bring  North  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  to  the  conference  table  Canada  has 
extended  her  good  offices  within  the  frame- 
work of  truce  machinery  established  by  the 
International  Control  Commission  for  Viet- 
nam, of  which  she  is  a  member. 

North  Vietnamese  officials,  commenting  on 
the  Ronnlng  mission,  said  that  the  Canadian 
envoy  was  given  an  explanation  of  a  letter 
sent  by  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of  North 
Vietnam  to  Ottawa  on  Jan.  24.  One  of  the 
cardinal  conditions  for  peace  talks  stated 
In  the  letter  was  a  demand  for  unconditional 
cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

HANOI-PEKING     TIES     IMPROVE 

Hanoi's  dismissal  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posal may  have  been  related  to  a  recent  Im- 
provement of  relations  between  Hanoi  and 
Peking  according  to  analysts  here.  The  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  been  the  most  In- 
transigent opponents  of  any  move  toward  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 
The  Chinese  have  charged  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  Peking's  foe.  In  the  Communist  Idol- 
oglcal  split.  Is  In  collusion  with  the  United 
States  to  bring  atKiut  a  peace  settlement  un- 
favorable to  the  Vletcong. 

Hanoi's  relations  with  Peking  had  deteri- 
orated because  of  North  Vietnam's  refusal 
to  line  up  Ideologically  with  Communist 
China  against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  North 
Vietnamese,  dependent  on  lK)th  the  »Sovlet 
Union  and  Communist  China  for  military 
aid.  have  been  reprimanded  by  Peking  for 
pursuing  an  unacceptable  compromising 
"centrist  position"  on  Ideological  matters. 

Analysts  believe  that  these  Peking-Hanoi 
tensions  have  been  eased  as  a  result  of  a 
secret  meeting  between  President  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  Chinese  CommunLst  leaders.  He 
had  been  absent  from  ills  customary  public 
activities  between  mid-May  and  last  Friday, 
and  is  presumed  to  have  gone  to  Peking 
during  this  period 

After  the  reported  meeting,  Hanoi  has 
taken  a  number  of  actions  that  appeared  to 
be  designed  to  soothe  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Lao  Dong  (Com- 
munist) [>arty  issued  a  statement  on  June 
10  denouncing  "modern  revl.slonism"  as 
practiced  by  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia 
The  term  "modern  revisionism  "  is  al.so  ap- 
plied by  Communist  China  to  the  Ideological 
p>osltlon  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  North  Vicnamese  Communists'  state- 
ment represented  a  reaffirmation  of  the  mili- 
tant Ideological  !lne.  although  it  did  not  go  so 
far  as  supporting  Peking's  charges  that  the 
Kremlin  leadership  is  also  guilty  of  "modern 
revisionism." 

PEKING     BLOCKAGE     DENIED 

Hanoi  also  published  a  statement  yester- 
day that  denounced  what  It  described  as  ma- 
licious reports  spread  by  Western  news  agen- 
cies to  the  effect  that  Peking  had  impeded 
railroad  transit  of  Soviet  military  ai^  going 
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to  North  Vietnam.  Peking  has  repeatedly  ac- 
cused Moscow  of  Inspiring  reports  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  delaying  deliveries 
of  Soviet  aid. 

There  also  has  been  a  sudden  increase  in 
contacts  between  Peking  and  Hanoi. 

Hanoi  in  the  past  has  tried  to  assure  Its 
independence  gf  action  by  using  its  ties  with 
Moscow  as  ^-eounterwelght  against  Chinese 
tnlluence.  But  now  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  apparently  molUflpd  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists by  assuring  them  thrit  Hanoi  would 
continue  to  press  the  war  In  South  Vietnam. 
In  their  contacts  with  foreigners.  Hanoi  lead- 
ers are  said  to  behave  as  If  they  are  convinced 
tlK.t  they  are  winning  the  war  against  the 
United  States. 

"They  act  as  if  they  are  victims  of  their 
own  propaganda,"  one  diplomat  said. 

.^t  the  Prague  Congress  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Communist  party,  Le  Due  Tho.  a  member 
of  Hanoi's  ruling  Politburo,  told  delegates 
that  Communist  forces  in  South  Vietnam  had 
kiujcked  out  40.000  United  States  troops  In- 
cluding at  least  14  battalions.  He  also  said 
that  1.400  HTnlted  States  planes  had  been  de- 
stroyed. 

i  In  Washington.  United  States  Defense  De- 
partment sources  labeled  the  claims  of  Le 
Due  Tho  aa  "completely  false  "  The  correct 
figure  on  United  States  military  dead  as  a 
\  result  of  combat  in  South  Vietnam,  they  said. 
I  was  3.804  a«  reported  by  the  Pentagon  up  to 
and  Including  June  11.  United  States  air- 
craft destroyed  In  action  In  Vietnam  up  to 
June  2  totaled  374,  they  said  'No  United 
States  battalions  have  been  rendered  Inef- 
fective through  personnel  los-ses,"  an  official 
.■ipokesman  eald] 

SOURCES   or   hope   emerge 

Le  Due  Tho's  remarj:s  also  revealed  the 
orlplns  of  the  apparent  conviction  In  Hanoi 
that  the  antl-Communlst  war  effort  would 
collapse    for    political    reasons. 

Describing  Buddhist  ferment  In  South 
Vietnam.  Le  Due  Tho  said  "quarrels  among 
the  puppet  army  and  the  Administration 
have  reached  a  degree  of  acuteness  as  has 
never  been  seen  In  the  past  11  years."  He 
said  that  the  debate  In  the  United  States 
over  Vietnam  revealed  that  "our  country  en- 
joys the  sympathy  of  the  American  people" 
while  there  are  "mounting  contradictions 
among  U.S.  ruling  circles." 

North  Vietnamese  leaders  tell  foreign 
vls'.tors  that  they  anticipate  escalation  of 
the  war  and  United  States  bombing  of  the 
capital  of  Hanoi  and  the  port  city  of 
Haiphong. 

The  system  of  air-raid  shelters  in  the  North 
Vietnamese  capital  has  been  extended. 
Thousands  of  one-man  shelters — cement 
cylinders  2^^  fe^t  In  diameter  and  about  5 
fpft  in  height— have  been  sunk  into  streets 
and  vacant  lots  around  the  city  When  an 
v.r  raid  signal  sounds  at  the  approach  of 
■  i.'^lonal  United  .States  reconnaissance 
[Mises.  members  of  the  population  take 
refuge  In  the  cylinders  and  puH  cement 
covers  over  their  heads. 

Many  women  and  children  have  been  sent 
out  of  the  capital  Government  offices  and 
factories  in  some  Instances  have  been  dis- 
persed to  surrounding  villages 


THE  34TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CHARTERING  OF  THE  DISABLED 
AMERICAN  VETERANS  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.' Pre.sldent.  last 
Thursday.  June  16.  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  celebrated  the  34th  anni- 
vpi-,sary  of  their  Incorporation  by  the 
CoriEi-ess.  In  tho.se34  years,  and  indeed 
for  many  years  before  1932  as  well,  the 
DAV  has  ably  championed  the  principle 
that  those  who  sacrifice  to  defend  our 


country  in  time  of  war  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten in  time  of  peace. 

I  regret  that  I  was  miable  to  be  on  the 
Senate  floor  at  the  time  when  many  of 
my  fellow  Senators  were  joining  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of 
this  remarkable  organization.  I  would 
like,  therefore,  to  gratefully  express  my 
respect  for  the  achievements  of  the  DAV 
this  afternocn.  I  have  been  In  the  Sen- 
ate but  a  short  time,  but  I  remember 
the  indispei.sable  role  which  the  Dis- 
abled Ameiican  Veterans  played  last  year 
in  the  bill  we  enacted  increasing  com- 
peiLsation  for  those  with  service-con- 
nected disab.llties. 

And  since  the  DAV  was  formed  on 
Chi-istmas  Day  In  1919  by  a  group  of  200 
dedicated  veterans  of  World  War  I,  there 
have  been  countless  examples  of  its  ef- 
forts to  secure  for  the  disabled  veteran 
his  just  share  in  the  fruits  of  the  society 
which  his  efforts  did  so  much  to  protect. 
And  the  DAV  does  not  just  work  for  leg- 
islation: It  also  works  very  hard  with  in- 
dividual vet-erans  to  help  them  secure 
employment  or  obtain  full  benefit  of  the 
rights  which  they  have  under  our  na- 
tional law. 

So  I  hope  that  the  DAV  will  continue 
this  good  work.  The  late  President  Ken- 
nedy said  about  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans: 

Your  experience  in  the  crucible  of  war  has 
strengthened  your  sense  of  responsibility  so 
that  others  may  look  to  you  with  trtist. 

I  share  these  sentiments,  as  do  so  many 
of  my  colleagues. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  LARGE  FAMILIES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  a  statement  on  the  problems 
of  the  large  family  in  the  United  States 
by  Dr.  Paul  J.  Reiss,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  sociology  and  anthropology 
at  Fordham  University  was  recently  for- 
warded to  me. 

Dr.  Reiss  has  made  a  number  of  inter- 
esting points  concerning  the  needs  of 
these  families,  and  some  of  the  aspects  of 
family  size  that  warrsint  further  explora- 
tion. 

It  is  important  that  every  aspect  of 
problems  affecting  American  families  be 
discii-ssed  and  considered  openly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thLs 
statement  be  iticluded  In  the  Record  and 
call  it  to  the  att-ention  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  Uie 
Record,  as  folidUs: 
The  Large   Family   in  the  United  States 
(By  Paul  J.  Reiss,  Ph   D  ,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Pord- 

ham  University) 

Several  trends  during  this  century  espe- 
cially since  the  Second  World  War,  have  re- 
sulted in  a  high  proportion  of  .^anerlcan  / 
families  having  2-4  children.  It  is  the 
family  of  this  size  which  is  usually  viewed 
as  the  typical  American  family.  This  situa- 
tion, however,  has  caused  us  to  overlook  the 
continuing  significance  of  the  large  family 
In  American  life. 

How  prevalent-  Is  the  large  family?  To 
answer  this  question  we  flrst  must  recognize 
that  families  grow  in  size  as  children  are 
born  and  then  decrease  In  size  as  the  chil- 
dren grow  up  and  leave  the  home.  The  size 
of  all  families  at  any  given   time   therefore 


does  not  accurately  reflect  .the  proportion 
which  previously  attained  or  will  attain  a 
large  size  at  some  time  However,  we  can 
consider  those  families  m  which  the  head  of 
the  family  is  35  39,  the  age  at  which  most 
families  are  at  their  fuU  size.  We  discover 
In  the  reports  of  the  i960  census,  that  In 
10.4%  of  these  famiUes  there  were  five  or 
more  children.  Looked  at  In  another  wav,  we 
find  that  of  all  families  with  children  below 
the  age  of  18.  there  were  2  650,107  which  had 
seven  or  more  members  (almost  ail,  five  or 
more  children).  These  represented  10.3% 
of  a>l  lamiUes  with  children  under  18  Thus 
It  is  clear  that  the  large  famllv  continues  to 
represent  a  slgnlficanr  p.'oportion  of  Amer- 
ican families.  The  significance  of  the  large 
family  is  even  greater,  however,  because  of 
the  large  numbers  of  children  who  grow  up 
In  such  families  In  1960  of  all  children 
under  18  living  in  families  19.3  c^  were  living 
In  famlUeR  with  five  or  more  children.  Thus 
while  large  famihes  represent  perhaps  10% 
of  the>  families  in  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately one  out  of  five  children  In  the 
United  States  grows  up  in  a  large  family 

We  might  logically  ask  next,  where'  are 
these  large  famihes?  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  large  family  is  found  in  higher  proper-- 
lions  among  the  non-white  population,  the 
families  of  lower  income  and  the  families  In 
rural  areas.  While  this  is  so.  It  would  be  a 
serious  error  to  stereotype  large  families  as 
families  exclusively  of  these  segmenu  of  the 
population.  Approxlmatelv  three  fourths  of 
the  large  families  are  white  families  and 
sixty  percent  are  found  in  urban  areas.  The 
comparative  economic  status  of  the  large 
family  is  revealed  ty  a  OMaparlson  of  annual 
incomes  among  fanllies  >:th  the  head  36-44 
years  of  age,  between  those  where  there  were 
six  or  more  men;bs:s  and  those  with  fewer 
members  We  find  in  this  comparison  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  large  than  small 
families  «48n  vs.  39%)  had  incomes  below 
te.OOO.  However,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  a  majority  of  the  large  families  still  had 
annual  Incomes  above  •6.000.  We  can  con- 
clude from  this  that  the  large  family  Is  well 
represented  In  most  segments  of  American 
society  although  it  is  disproportlonaliy  repre- 
sented among  the  non-white,  rural  and  low 
Income  families. 

One  of  the  most  Important  characteristics 
of  any  social  group  is  its  size  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic which  almost  always  Influences  the 
social  patterns  and  functioning  of  the  group. 
Family  size  Is.  therefore,  an  Important  factor 
in  the  needs  and  problems  of  families.  For 
this  reason  the  need  is  apparent  for  more  at- 
tention, study  and  action  directed  toward 
the  distinctive  problems  of  the  large  family 
which  represents,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
a  substantia:  portion  of  American  families 
and  the  family  context  for  an  even  more 
substantial  proportion  of  American  children. 
Research  on  the  large  family  is  needed  which 
will  reveal  the  distinctive  patterns  of  family 
life  In  the  large  family.  Including  the  man- 
ner In  which  roles  are  allocated  to  parenu 
and  children,  the  way  in  which  houseliiDld 
tasks  are  handled  and  the  Influence  of  a  ikrge 
number  of  children  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  parents  and  between  the  mother 
and  father  and  each  of  their  children.  In 
general  the  dynamics  of  family  life  In  the 
large  family  needs  to  be  explored. 

Tliere  U  hardly  a  more  significant  social 
fact  In  the  lives  of  a  married  couple  than  the 
size  of  their  family.  We  should  thus  expect 
that  a  large  family  has  a  relationship  to  the 
values,  ideologies  and  attitudes  of  the  par- 
ents. Including  social  and  religious  attitudes 
The  relationship  of  a  large  family  to  the 
quality  and  characteristics  of  marital  and 
familial  satisfaction  has  yet  to  be  under- 
stood beyond  superficial  impressions  and  ac- 
counts. Of  particular  interest  and  impor-  ■ 
tance  Is  the  significance  of  a  large  family  for 
the    socialization    of    children.      We    should 
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carefully  examine  t^e  large  Xaniily  as  a  con- 
text within  which  children  develop  Intellec- 
tual, occuputioual  and  social  goals  knd  attl- 
itudes.  The  behavioral  patterns  and  values 
jof  children  .ire  bound  to  be  In  sonie  way  re- 
lated to  the  fact  of  being  socialized  In  a  large 
family.  There  Is  some  research  on  the  topic 
but  not  much  which  goes  beyond  a  comparl- 
sori  of  children  from  dlffereo'  size  families 
on  some  characterLsilc. 

The  economic  needs  and  resources  of  the 
large  family  should  be  the  subject  of  some 
rather  Intensive  study.  Of  particular  Impor- 
tance here  is  housing,  since  the  large  family 
has  obvious  requirements  here.  Housing  for 
the  large  family  is  likely  to  have  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  manner  in  which  family  life  is 
led.  In  addmon  to  housing  are  all  the  other 
Items  of  family  consumption  for  which  the 
large  family  has  purticuUr  needs.  We  need 
to  examine  the  consumer  economics  of  the 
large  family  in  addition  to  those  of  the  aver- 
age American  fumlly  and  to  be  particularly 
concerned  with  the  requirements  for  Income 
maintenance  in  tiie  large  family.  In  general 
the  welfare  and  health  of  the  large  family  Is 
a  neglected  subject  of  national  importance 
and  one  about  which  we  do  not  have  ade- 
quate knowledge 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  research  there 
la  also  a  need  fur  action  programs  directed 
to  the  problems  uf   large   families; 

I  a)  Education  The  large  family  with  dis- 
tinctive needs  and  problems  should  be  the 
beneficiary  of  educational  programs  through 
whkh  the  parents  of  large  families  may  learn 
how  better  to  cope  with  their  problems 
whether  social  or  economic.  This  could  be 
done  through  pamphlets,  reports,  a  magazine, 
or  lectures  explicitly  designed  for  thU  seg- 
ment of  the  population 

(bi  Organization:  There  is  a  need  to 
stimulate  on  the  local  level,  gatherings  or 
organlEatlons  through  which  parents  of  large 
famlllea  can  meet  with  each  other  to  ex- 
change ideas  and  provide  mutual  support 
with    respect    to    their   common   problems 

(ci  A  Voice:  Af  the  present  time  there 
Is  a  need  for  an  organization  or  group  which 
will  expre.s8  the  Interests  and  needs  of  large 
families.  The  large  families  of  the  United 
States,  should  have  a  voice  In  order  that 
they  be  hourd  by  government,  industry  and 
professional  associations  on  those  matters  of 
special  concern  to  large  famlUee  whether  U 
be  the  amount  of  the  income  t«x  deduction 
for  children,  the  size  of  packages  of  con- 
sumer products,  or  the  services  to  large 
families  provided  bv  medical  professions  or 
insurance  ("ompanies 

TTie  conclusion  should  not  be  hard  to  reach 
that  there  is  need  for  research  on  large 
families  which  shculd  be  carried  on  by  com- 
petent refie:irchers  with  government  or  foun- 
dation support,  as  appropriate,  and  a  need 
for  an  organization  which  can  handle  the 
educational  and  organizational  needs  ./Or 
large  families  and  to  make  known  their  In- 
tereets  when  and  where  It  Is  Important  to  do 
so. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  goals  of 
such  research  and  action  are  not  based  on 
any  position  concerning  the  v^lue  of  large 
vs.  small  families  either  for  the  Individual 
or  the  society  Without  taking  any  .stand 
on  questions  of  population  policy,  family 
planning  or  desirable  family  size,  we  can 
clearly  recognize  that  It  is  consistent  with 
our  American  value  of  individual  freedom, 
for  married  couples  to  have  the  freedom  to 
decide  on  the  size  of  their  families  whether 
large  or  small  In  any  event,  whether 
planned  or  not,  there  are  substantial  num- 
bers of  large  families  in  the  United  States 
currently  attempting  to  cope  with  their  dis- 
tinctive problems  Research  and  action  is 
needed  which  will  be  /directed  toward  the 
family  life  and  needs  of  these  American 
famlllea. 


CHANGES  IN  ECONOMICS  PRACTICE 
IN   COMMUNIST   EASTERN    EUR6pE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  early 
in  May,  Mr.  Bernard  D.  Nossiter  of  the 
Washington  Post  Foreign  Service,  wrot« 
a  series  of  articles  concerning  the 
changes  in  economic  practice  and  theory 
now  sweeping  Communist  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

One  of  the  articles  dealt  with  Yupo- 
slavia  and  was  titled  "Yugoslavia  Spurs 
Industry  With  Reforms  in  Economy  " 
This  particular  column  on  Yugoslavia 
gave  praise  to  what  Tito  was  doing  in 
Yugoslavia  in  promoting  certain  reforms 
in  the  economy  of  that  nation. 

When  I  read  what  Mr.  Bernard  D  Nos- 
siter had  to  say  about  Yugosalvia.  I  was 
deeply  skeptical  about  the  soundness  of 
his  description  of  Tito's  program  and 
achievements. 

In  the  Tuesday,  May  24  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
written  by  Cyril  A.  Zebot,  professor  of 
economics  of  Georgetown  University,  is 
carried  on  the  editorial  page.  Dr  Zebot 
points  out  conspicuous  weaknesses  in 
the  analysis  made  by  Mr.  Nossiter  in  the 
latter's  description  of  the  alleged 
achievements  of  Tito. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  course  are  interested  in 
learning  what  the  true  political  and  eco- 
nomic situation  is  in  Titoland.  Illumi- 
nating Information  is  contained  in  the 
recitation  of  facts  made  by  Prof.  Cyril 
A.  Zebot  to  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Zebofs  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  along  with  the  pertinent  ar- 
ticles to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ll-'rom  the   Washington  Post.   May   11.   1966J 

Belcbaoe  Seeks   Investors'   Faith 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

(Note.— This  is  ttje  first  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles by  The  Washington  Post's  economic  cor- 
respondent in  Europe  on  tlie  changes  in  eco- 
nomic practice  luid  theory  now  sweeping 
Communist  Eajstern  Europe.) 

Belgrade  -  In  a  cavernou.s  government 
building  in  New  Belgrade,  a  leading  architect 
of  Yugoslavia's  daring  economic  experiment 
leans  forward  and  earnestly  talks  to  a  visitor 
in  a  language  any  businessman  would  recog- 
nize     He  says,  in  effect: 

"We  are  now  trying  to  create  a  climate  of 
confidence  so  that  our  enterprises  wil!  invest 
in  each  otlicr.  The  trouble  is  that  our  par- 
liament Is  all  too  ready  to  expropriate.  ' 

On  the  other  bank  of  the  Sava  River,  In 
a  turn-of-the-century  brownstone,  a  high 
ranking  planner  says : 

"We  are  only  mapping  the  broad  Indicatbrs 
here  now.  I  wont  be  upset  If  the  actual 
structure  of  the  economy  differs  from  the  In- 
dications In  our  plan." 

3uch  freewheeling  talk  la  now  common 
here.  This  Is  the  most  open  and  venture- 
some of  the  countries  calling  themselves  So- 
cialists. Reform  and  talk  of  reform  are  now 
going  on  all  over  Eastern  Europe,  but  It  is 
going  furthest  and  fastest  In  'Yugoslavia. 

All  through  this  region,  the  economic 
problem  Is  essentially  the  same:  how  can  a 
society  without  prtvate  ownership  and  free 
markets  provide  a  raUomil  allocation  of  re- 
aourcea,  one  that  takes  Into  account  real 
economic  costs? 

In  one  form  or  another,  these  countries 
are  coming  up  with  similar  answers:  reduce 


arbitrary  directives  from  the  top,  encourage 
nianagerlal  discretion  and  rely — as  much  as  is 
polllic4illy  possible — on  market  forces.  In 
effect.  Arms  are  being  rewarded  for  maximiz- 
ing their  profits,  for  saving  on  materials  and 
labor  and  expanding  their  sales.  To  be  sure, 
"profit"  is  an  IdeologlaiUy  suspect  word  so  it 
is  transmuted  into  euphemisms,  "surplus  "  in 
■Yugoslavia  or  "groes  Income  "  in  Czcclio- 
slovakiu. 

One  crucial  feature  remains  unchanged 
throughout  Eastern  Europe.  Productive 
means  are  owned  by  the  State,  not  lndi\ld- 
uals  But  the  curve  of  change  is  bending  bo 
rapidly  in  Yugoslavia  that  even  the  concept 
of  public  ownership  is  becoming  transfftrmtd 
in  the  drive  to  make  capital  more  mobile 

Boris  Krajger,  vice  president  of  the  Federal 
ExA-utlve  Council  and  the  single  most  im- 
portant man  concerned  with  economic  af- 
fairs here,  says: 

"We  are  now  working  on  a  set  of  regula- 
tions so  that  all  the  resovirces  created  by  an 
enterprise — apart  from  taxes — cannot  be 
alienated  in  any  way." 

This  comes  perilously  close  to  saying  that 
workers  and  manager.s  In  an  enterprise  shall 
enjoy  a  Joint  ownership  right  in  their  Arm's 
pnxluctlon.  ^ 

Ideological  purity  has  long  since  been  aban- 
doned here.  "If  it  works.  It's  good."  a  key 
legislator  says.  Indeed,  throughout  this 
capital,  there  is  a  sense  of  zest,  adventure 
and  vitality.  It  is  reflected  In  tlie  lively 
crowds  on  the  streets.  In  the  surprisingly 
frank  and  hearty  talk  of  sotne  officials. 

A  manager  explains  that  his  firm  has  some 
idle  funds  and  so  he  loaned  them  to  another 
concern  to  earn  7  percent  interest  He  looks 
away  In  amusement  when  the  party  leader  In 
his  plant  sternly  says  that  "Communist 
workers  must  lead  the  struggle  and  give  the 
example  in  Increasing  output.  For  this 
manager,  such  slogans  are  clearly  banal. 

Western  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
sold  in  Klf>6ks  on  the  pnnclp.il  streets.  A 
teacher  ix)lnts  out  the  miujeive  Marx-Eiigel.s 
square  built  right  after  the  war  and  scorn- 
fully dismisses  It  us  a  "legacy  of  monumeataJ 
Soviet  style  building." 

To  be  sure,  experienced  observers  here 
WiLTii  that  Yugoslavs  are  Latin  and  like  ii 
talk.  There  i^' often  a  wide  gap  between  brave 
words  ^nd  cautious  deeds  On  paper,  Yugo- 
slavia now  welcomes  fordgn  private  invest- 
ment in  Its  enterprises.  In  fact,  nobody  yet 
has  ligured  out  a  technique  to  bridge  priviite 
capital's  insistence  on  a  share  in  profit  and 
the  country's  formal  allegiance  to  collective 
ownership. 

Again,  fimis  that  sell  abroad  are  supposed 
to  have  free  use  of  most  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change they  earn  In  fact,  they  must  still 
ask  to  use  wh.il  they  earn  and  are  assured 
only  of  priority  consideration. 

For  all  the  open  talks  one  he:irs,  the  wetk 
I  Was  in  Belgrade  a  dictionary  was  seized 
because  It  carribd  "ch.iuvlnistic"  dehnition.s 
and  the  editor  of  a  satirical  weekly  who  had 
hinted  at  the  corrupt  vise  of  Fome  public 
fund."^  was  given  a  public  warning  by  the 
League  of  Communists,  Yugoelavia's  Com- 
munist party. 

The  nation's  top  leaders  do  appear  com- 
mitted to  the  liberalising  drive  now  under 
way  and  many  factory  man.ogers  and  work- 
ers are  enjoying  the  greater  control  they 
have  been  given  over  their  own  affairs.  But 
the  whole  movement  Is  running  into  fo<.it- 
dragglng  from  vested  local  interests,  from 
middle  level  Bureaucrats  who  relinquish  iu;- 
thority  with  reluctance  and  m:inagers  une:usy 
in  a  new  world  of  risk  and  accountable  re- 
sfK)  risibility 

Only  a  few  months  ago.  President  Tite 
himself  complained  of  "Individual  commu- 
nists who  were  for  the  reform  in  word,  but 
remained  passive  in  deed  or  even  acted 
counter  to  Its  intentions  ■' 

A  trade  union  leader  says  "extraordinary 
efforts  are  needed  to  overcome  the  bureau- 
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era  tic  tendency  of  state  officials  to  bang  .onto 

li.niEts  as  tliey  were" 

But  this  country  has  been  moving  by  fits 
and  starts  for  15  years  in  the  direction  of 
.  le.ss  centralized,  more  open  economy.  It 
.1.-,  reofcnUy  taken  Its  biggeet  Jump  forward 
liii  this  road.  As  Krajger,  the  economic  chief, 
liiUl  me:  "there  might  be  scious  problems 
:i'id  setbacks  along  the  way  but  there  Is  no 
[x>.-vslblllty  of  turning  back.  A  return  to  the 
old  methods  Is  unthinkable.  " 

. I  From   the  Washington   Post,   May   12,   1966] 
YucosuAviA  Spur-s  Industry  With  Reforms  in 
EcoNOMy 
(Note. — Second  of  a  series  on  reforpia  In 
Eastern  Europe.) 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

Belgrade. — The  latest  and  biggest  wave  of 
economic  reform  in  this  bold  country  em- 
braces three  closely  linked  elements. 

The  domestic  price  structure  has  been 
turned  upside  down,  raw  materials  and  power 
cost.s  have  been  increased  compared  to  those 
!ur  manufactured  goods,  so.  in  one  stroke,  a 
ho.ivy  element  of  subsidy  for  Yugoslavia's  in- 
dustry has  been  wiped  out. 

The  state  has  drastically  cut  back  Its  taxes 
from  producing  tirms.  Now  these  enterprises 
an  no  longer  look  to  the  government  for 
h.indouts  to  buy  machiiies  and  expand  their 
;  .t^aclty.  They  must  finance  investment 
tram  their  own  earnings  or  stand  In  line  at 
.1  bank. 

A  crazy-quUt  of  artificial  exchange  rates 
for  the  dinar  has  been  abandoned.  Last 
summer,  the  currency  was  devalued  by  a 
wliopping  40  per  cent  and  fixed  very  close  to 
wh.it jlt  fetches  In  the  black  market  at  Tri- 
este T^ls  more  rcali.-^tic  exchaJige  rate  makes 
;i  easier  for  Yugoslavia  to  subject  her  young 
and  often  Inefficient  producers  to  foreign 
competition  from  the  West. 

riiese  three  moves  comprise  the  mechanism 
of  reiarm.  Behind  them  is  a  desire  to  cut 
>:iterprises  loose  from  the  leading  strings  of 
si.iie  authorities,  and  put  them  on  their 
own.  to  stand  or  fall  by  measurable  per- 
formance. • 

RAPID   INOUSTRIALtZATION 

To  understand  the  importance  of  these 
chinges,  Yugoslavia's  recent  past  must  be 
recilled.  When  the  Communists  took  over 
n.'ter  World  War  II.  this  was  un  essentially 
aL:rLirlan  society  with  little  Industry.  The 
n^aion's  new  leaders,  llk^  those  elsewhere  In 
the  backward  part,s  of  B^fcern  Europe,  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  modern  world  through 
rapid  Industrialization. 

To  achieve  tills  ond.  they  ran  the  economy 
as  a  single  state  enterprise,  directing  it 
largely  from  the  top  and  sut>sldlzing  new 
phmts  openly  and  covertly.  The  chief  form 
of  tub.sldy  was  a  price  system  that  under- 
v.-:;ued  raw  materials  and  power  and  over- 
priced finished  goods  In  effect.  larmers,  co;il 
miners  and  the  like  paid  to  build  the  plants. 

In  a  crude  way.  this  worked.  Yugoslavia's 
gri.wth  has  been  rapid  and  its  Income  per 
person  Is  now  at  a  promising  $500.  But  to 
advance  further,  the  Yugoslavs  recognized 
they  would  have  to  economize  In  the  literal 
sense — use  resources  sparingly,  provide  In- 
centives to  incorporate  new  technology  and 
abandon  the  wasteful  methods  of  produc- 
tion now  in  use. 

"We  had  to  devise  something  that  miide  It 
painful  for  people  to  continue  to  think  that 
liapplness  simply  consists  of  smoking  chim- 
neys," one  economist  told  me. 

Tying  wages  and  salaries  to  a  firm's  earn- 
Ir.RK  was  one  crucial,  early  step.  Last  year's 
price  reform  was  an  indispensable  measure 
to  give  firms  a  rational  way  of  determining 
real  costs.  With  this  move,  all  prices  rose 
Init  those  for  fuel  and  raw  materials  went  up 
tliree  times  as  much  as  those  for  manufac- 
tured goods. 


This  step  was  paid  for  by  everyone,  not 
Just  a  few  special  groups  Altogether,  con- 
sumer prices  rose  about  35  per  cent  last  year 
but  wages  and  salaries  went  up  only  "half 
that  much. 

The  change  In  taxes  to  give  Arms  their 
own  funds  was  equally  as  severe.  The  state's 
takings  from  a  firm'.':  net  income  were  cut 
by  nearly  30  per  cent.  Enterprises  received  a 
second  and  even  bigger  helping  with  the 
abolition  of  a  turnover  or  sales  tax  on  their 
gross  income.  In  one  plant  I  visited,  profits 
or  "surplus."  as  it  Is  called  here,  had  been 
5(X)  million  dinars  In  1964.  Tlie  tax  changes 
gave  this  enterprise  an  additional  650  mil- 
lion dinars  to  play  with. 

The  currency  devaluation  was  Just  as 
severe.  The  dinar's  official  buying  po-wer  was 
cut  by  40  per  cent  Before  the  reform,  750 
dinars  supposedly  bought  one  dollar.  After 
the  reform  it  took  1250 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  Yugoslavia  began 
f>aylng  her  way  In  the  world.  Last  year  for 
the  first  time  In  the  postwar  period,  her  for- 
eign payments  were  in  balance  She  isn't 
likely  to  repeat  that  performance  In  1966.  but 
neither  Is  she  likely  to  run  Into  the  severe 
payments  deficits  of  a  few  earlier  years. 

REGARDED    A.S    FlilST    STAGE 

Bold  as  tE^e  moves  are.  Yugoslavia's  eco- 
nomic directors  regard  them  as  only  the 
"first  stage  of  the  surgery"  In  the  next, 
they  want  to  move  their  investment  funds 
to  the  point  where  they  will  bring  t^e  high- 
est return 

ThLs  means  that  a  textile  plant  in  Serbia 
must  be  confident  it  can  put  its  money  into 
a  Macedonian  fiber  producer  tind  get  a  share 
of  the  profits.  No  such  a»>iuance  now  exists 
However,  some  important  economists  here 
are  not  only  talking  ubouj  reforming  Yugo-. 
slavia's  banking  system  bu'  even  about 
creating  a  "socialist"  capital  market  in 
whfch  firms  sell  share's  In  themselves. 

One  curious  and  unre:?olved  feature  of  this 
urUque  economic  landscape  is  the  system  of 
workers'  councils.  Perhaps  they  loo  will 
have  to  be  revised  In  the  next  Kto.ge  of  sur- 
gery- 

The  councils  consist  of  both  blue-collar 
and  whltfe-coUar  managerial  workers  and  at 
least  on  paper  they  have  the  hnai  sjiy  in 
every  plant.  They  are  supposed  to  deter- 
mine how  much  shall  be  invested,  how  much 
shall  be  paid  in  wages,  approve  all  major 
contracts  and  act  like  a  board  of  directors. 
Inevitably,  their  short-run  interest  in  im- 
mediate income  conflicts  with  an  enterprise's 
neeid  to  take  a  long-run  view  of  its  invest- 
ment needs.  In  one  plant  I  saw  with  60- 
year-old  machines,  the  council  had  decided 
to  cut  its  work-week  by  six  hours  next  fall. 
With  the  low  productivity  of  this  plant,  it 
is  obvious  that  an  unsound  decision  has  been 
taken. 

NOMINAL     AfTHORrrT 

In  many  enterprises,  the  councils'  author- 
ity is  more  nominal  than  real.  But  even  so, 
they  are  often  powerful  enough  to  make 
wage  claims  on  their  firms'  earnings  that 
pose  a  distinct  danger  in  this  infla'lon-prone 
economy.  A  leading  economic  adviser  to  the 
government  told  me:  "I  am  more  puzzled 
about  what  we  should  do  to  guide  personal 
incomes  than  about  any  other  aspect  of  our 
problem." 

Moreover,  the  freedom  given  firms  to  make 
their  own  decisions  is  still  sharply  11ml t*d  by 
price  controls  The  state  fixes  nearly  three- 
quarterg  of  the  Industrial  prices  and  sets 
ceilings  for  key  raw  materials  and  retail 
prices  too.  "This  is  our  greatest  relic  from 
the  past,"  the  economic  adviser  says  candidly. 
But  inflationary  pressures  are  still  so  strong 
In  the  ebullient  Yugoslav  economy  that  the 
authorities  are  afraid  to  remove  the  lid. 
They  are  planning  to  lift  price  controls  little 
by  little  In  the  end.  a  more  courageous  all- 
at-once  approach  may  prove  to  be  healthier. 
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These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  reformers.  .  There  are  e\en  more 
difficult,  unresolved  IBstituuonal  questions 
that  slow  the  toward  motion. 

Nearly  every  knowledgeable  person  com- 
plains that  petty  bureaucrats  are  getting  in 
the  way  Like  officials  everywhere,  they 
don't  relish  losing  power,  but  the  whole  point 
of  the  reform  is  to  shift  decisionmaking  from 
government  organs  to  enterprises. 

Among  the  enterprises  theiriselves.  the  new 
freedom  isn't  always  viewed  as  af.  unmixed 
blessing.  If  the  new  syst*ni  works  as  it 
should,  some  will  close  their  doors  because 
they  will  be  lu  the  red  The  siAte  is  no 
longer  supposed  to  rescue  the  inefficient,  but 
whether  it  can  resist  the  pressure  to  do  so 
Ik  a  vary  open  question 

An  even  deeper  problem  here  and  in  other 
reforming  Eastern  countries  is  the  ab6e:>ce 
of  a  deep-rooted  entrepreneurial  tradition. 
Managers  of  plants  w-ho  have  simply  been 
taking  orders  for  years  are  now  being  told  to 
make  their  own  decisions  to  take  risks,  to 
calculate  on  economic  lines  Some  are  find- 
ing the  change  painful.  Others  are  simply 
not  capable  of  making  it 

COMPROMISES    EXPECTED 

Finally,  there  Is  the  nagging  dlflScuIty  of 
Yugoslavia's  nationalities  Tntll  recently,  a 
form  of  log-rolling  softened  this.  So,  If  the 
state  financed  a  new  plant  in  Slovenia,  Ser- 
bia could  demand  and  receive  equal  atten- 
tion. This  gave  rise  tc  demands  from  Monte- 
negro or  Macedonia,  and  a  whole  network  of 
enterprises  were  put  in  operation  to  satisfy 
local  demands. 

In  the  new  economic  order,  this  kind  of 
particularism  is  supposed  to  disappear.  In- 
evitably, there  w\V.  be  compromises. 
Whether  they  are  far-reaching  enough  to 
Jeopardize  the  experiment  here  Is  another 
open  question. 

Despite  the  enormous  difficulties — of 
power,  attitudes,  institutions  and  local  inter- 
ests— my  own  Judgement  is  that  Yugoslavia  Is 
well  and  truly  launched 

An  Itinerant  economic  reporter  Is  re- 
minded of  the  pragmatic  spirit  and  zestful 
enterprise  in  Tunisia,  another  up-and- 
coming  nation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Medlteri^nean.  If  Intelligent  self-confidence 
and  a  Willingness  to  recognize  mistakes 
county  for  much  In  economic  development, 
then  Yugoslavia  Is  a  first-rate  prospect. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  24,  1966] 
Reporms  in  Ycgoslj^via 

Bernard  p  Noasiter's  two  report*  on  Yugo- 
slavia's economic  reforms  were  informative. 
Uow.ever.  sonie  important  omissions  left  the 
total  picture  unclear. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  two  unresolved 
root  problems  In  all  Communist  economic 
systems,  not  one.  Tliere  is  not  only  the  ques- 
tlon  of  detecting  and  reducing  wasteful  use 
of  resources  in  whatever  happens  to  be  pro- 
duced. There  is  the  even  more  basic  problem 
of  producing  the  right  kinds  of  things  in  the 
right  order  of  priorities.  In  ar;y  contem- 
!X)rary  society  with  a  growingly  diversified 
economy  these  two  intertwined  problem?  of 
economic  efficiency  cannot  be  met  urtJess 
there  Is  a  genuine  market  mechanism 
through  which  individual  and  collective  con- 
sumers register  their  real  priorities  and  pro- 
ducers guage  theLr  efficiency  against  corre- 
sponding actual  scarcities.  The  lack  of  such 
a  market  system  was  the  common  cause  of 
ctirrent  economic  reforms  in  a^i -CcHnmunlst- 
ruled  countries  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Beyond  this,  there  were  three  epeciflc  rea- 
sons for  the  current  economic  reform  in 
Yugoslavia :  a  pronounced  and  prolonged 
inflation,  and  unmanageable  level  of  foreign 
Indebtedness,  and  an  explosive  reeistance 
against  25  years  of  politically  Imposed  ex- 
ploitation of  the  more  advanced  northwestern 
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p«u-t8  of  Yugoslavia  for  a  very  inefficient  In- 
dustrial development  of  tb«  rest  of  the 
country 

The  reform,  initiated  last  July,  aimed  at 
solving  the  two  root  problems  of  economic 
efficiency  aa  well  as  Yugoslavia's  special  prob- 
lems. By  and  large,  the  reform,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Nosslter,  was  well  conceived  but  In- 
complete And  ItB  Implementation  has  been 
spotty  and  slow.  Virtually  all  prices  are  still 
frozen.  Unless  they  find  a  way  to  unfreeze 
them,  the  restructured  price  system  of  the 
reform  will  be  badly  out  of  line  again  and 
Ita  very  purpose  will  thereby  be  defeated. 

There  are  other  shortcomings  the  report 
simply  leaves  unmentloned.  A  major  one  Is 
the  continued  doctrinaire  mistreatment  of 
agriculture  Individual  farmers  still  have  to 
flght  for  the  right  to  buy  fru-m  machines  or 
to  form  voluntary  cooperatives  of  their  own. 
No  individual  farmer  la  allowed  to  cultivate 
more  than  ten  hectares  And  they  continue 
to  be  harassed  with  special  taxes.  Thus  the 
country,  so  rich  \n  agricultural  possibilities, 
must  go  on  wasting  its  meager  foreign  ex- 
change and  Incur  further  foreign  debts  to 
import  food 

Finally,  Mr.  Nosslter  failed  to  jK)lpt  out 
that  even  If  the  current  reform  is  imple- 
jaented.  politically  Yugoslavia  will  still  be  a 
one-party  dictatorship  pledged  to  the  ulti- 
mate transformatlrm  of  the  country  Into  a 
classless  and  stateless  Communist  Utopia. 
Nothing  has  changed  In  this  respect,  not 
even  on  paper.  The  single  opportunity  at 
the  recent  republican  and  federal  congresses 
of  the  Socialist  Alliance  to  transform  It  Into 
a  parallel  political  organization  independent 
of  the  League  of  Communists,  was  passed  up. 
This  is  crucial.  For  It  Is  no  secret  In  Yu- 
gc«Iavia  that  the  main  source  of  the  pro- 
tracted footdragglng  in  the  Implementation 
of  the  reform  re.sldes  in  the  very  ranks  of  the 
Communist  Party  It  Is  seriously  suspected 
that  even  one  of  the  party's  very  top  leaders 
pays  only  Up  service  to  the  reform.  As  long 
as  the  goal  of  the  Pa^ty  remains  to  engineer 
the  Cominunlst  Utopia,  there  will  always  be 
plenty  of  excuses  and  pretexts  fey  the  Party 
to  control  all  things  one  way  or  another. 
,  Ctru.  a.  Zebot. 

Professor    of   Economics,    Georgetown 
Universit}/. 
Washington 


ESSAY— CAN  DEMOCRACY  KEEP  UP 
WITH  TIIE  SPACE  AGE? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  be  able  to  conduct  for  the  graduatmg 
high  school  seniors  in  my  State  of  Wy- 
oming the  McGce  Senate  Internship 
contest,  which  brings  back  to  Washing- 
ton one  boy  and,  one  girl  for  a  week  of 
observing  democracy  in  action — here  in 
the  Senate  and  In  Washington. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest,  each  student 
is  required  to  complete  an  essay  on  "Can 
Democracy  Keep  Up  With  the  Space 
Age,"  and  each  year  I  am  impressed  with 
the  depth  of  understanding  and  the  ded- 
ication to  our  democratic  principles  dis- 
played by  these  young  people  in  their 
essays.  All  show  real  thought  and  a 
thorough  l:now ledge  of  our  system  of 
government. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
everyone  to  i-ead  all  these  essays,  but  I 
think  some  of  the  most  outstanding  ones 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
judges  should  receive  wider  circulation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  one  of 
these  essays,  written  by  Miss  Meredith 
Ann  Story,  of  Laramie,  Wyo  ,  which  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  in  the  McGee 


Senate  Internship  contest,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Can  Democracy  Keep  Up  Wrra  the 
Space  Age? 
In  1963.  30  men  were  tried  in  a  Cuban 
court  without  the  benefit  of  legal  counsel  or 
Jury.  They  were  found  guilty,  and  within  a 
half  hour  were  shot  to  death  by  a  anng 
squad 

In  1956,  the  Conununlst  Chinese  an- 
nounced that  they  encouraged  the  free  com- 
ment of  their  people  A  few  couragenu.s  Chi- 
nese educatq|s  accepted  this  statement,  fend 
commented  freely  on  foreign  and  agrj^il- 
tural  policies  of  the  government.  TheyAiere 
removed  from  their  positions  and  were  sent 
to  slave  labor  prison  camps 

In  Rhodesia  four  million  Negroes  are  ruth- 
lessly dominated  by  two  hundred  thousand 
white  people.  The  vast  black  majority  Is  al- 
lowed only  15  seats  In  a  65-seat  legislature 
Negroes  are  prevented  by  national  laws  from 
owning  land,  operating  businesses,  and  even 
riding  in  buses 

These  Incidents  occurred  at  different  times 
and  places,  but  they  all  have  Important  fac- 
tors In  common:  Men  were  denied  their  basic 
rights.  These  Incidents  show  the  pressure  of 
our  era,  the  violent  and  authoritarian  forces 
at  work  in  our  world.  The  spirit  of  the  space 
age.  the  desire  of  many  to  control,  to  change 
violently  presents  great  challenges  and 
greater  opportunity.  I  believe  that  the  an- 
swer to  the  survival  and  growth  of  American 
democracy  during  the  space  age  lies  In  the 
attitude  of  the  American  people  to  their 
Constitution.  If  the  .American  people  live 
up  to  the  Oonstltutlonal  concept  of  democ- 
racy, our  way  of  life  will  survive,  grow,  and 
Improve.  If  the  American  people  Ignore  their 
ConsUtutlonal  responsibilities,  the  darker 
forces  of  the  space  age  will  overcome  our  way 
of  life.  The  Constitution  gives  us  a  blue- 
print for  keeping  and  developing  democracy, 
a  means  of  keeping  the  freedom  we  have  and 
extending  and  perfecting  the  benefits  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

I  believe  that  American  citizens  of  the 
twentieth  century  have  three  primarv  re- 
sponsibilities to  his  Constitution. 

1.  Use  well  all  the  privileges  given  us  by 
our  Constitution. 

2.  Insist  that  basic  principles  of  our 
democracy  not  be  changed. 

3.  Attempt  to  Improve  the  quality  of  our 
government  by  using  our  Constitutional 
privileges. 

The  essence  of  democracy  is  the  Intelligent 
use  of  the  Of^ortunltlee  our  Constitution 
gives.  Perhaps  most  Important  is  the  rlRht 
V^  vote  When  our  forefathers  were  estab- 
-o.ilng  our  governnaent,  they  advocated  a 
revolutionary  Idea,  a  concept  unknown  to 
the  monocratlc  political  system  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  was  that  a  people 
are  qualified  not  only  to  influence  their  gov- 
ernment, they  should  actually  control  it. 
Male  Americans  were  given  the  right  to 
vote.  Today,  this  privilege  is  grossly  Ignored. 
Less  than  two  thirds  of  eligible  voters  cast 
their  ballota  In  presidential  elections.  In 
congressional,  state,  and  local  elections  the 
record  is  much  poorer.  Not  only  do  many 
Americans  Ignore  their  right  to  vote,  but 
many  of  our  people  cast  their  ballots  with- 
out bothering  to  learn  the  qualifications  of 
^candidates,  the  positions  of  political  parties 
on  local,  state,  and  national  problems,  or 
the  Important  Issues  of  the  campaign.  This 
Is  as  great  a  danger  t«  the  democratic  process 
as  not  voting.  The  freedom  of  speech  Is 
another  freedom  which  will  continue  only 
If  it  is  used.  Walter  Lippmann  has  described 
an  Informed  active  debate  as  the  basis  of 
a  democratic  society  A  free  people  must 
be  an  active  and  Informed  people  Tlie  sur- 
vival of   the  Democratic  system  depends  on 


our  people  accepting  the  duties  which  come 
with   their  privileges. 

Our  way  of  life  depends  on  our  Insisting 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution not  be  changed  We  are  still  liv- 
ing In  a  fast-moving,  revolutionary,  and 
dangerous  era.  We  will  be  tempted  during 
the  coining  year.s  to  forget  those  Ideals  on 
which  our  nation  was  founded  Making  one 
Utanch  of  the  federal  government  more 
powerful  than  another  brancii  might  seem 
liiore  convenient.  A  crisis  might  be  more 
easily  solved  if  the  civilian  control  of  the 
military  ware  temporarily  relinquished. 
Denvltij;  some  critics  of  American  pulley  the 
freemjm  of  speech  mipht  seem  safer.  For- 
getting that  the  iir.st  oblleationjjf  a  govern- 
ment Is  the  welfare  of  Its  people  might  seem 
temporarily  wl^e  But  If  we  let  the  pressures 
of  preysent  or  future  events  destroy  these 
vital  pt-lnclples.  then  not  only  living  Amer- 
icans will  be  the  losers,  but  the  democratic 
dream  will  be  lost. 

Our  final  obligation  is  to  use  our  constltu- 
tlon:U  powers  to  Improve  the  quality  of  our 
government.  TTie  founders  of  our  nation 
knew  that  a  democracy  Is  only  as  strong  as 
Its  people.  TTiey  established  a  constitution 
that  gave  as  many  people  as  possible  the 
chance  to  participate  in  government.  They 
knew  that  if  the  ideals,  the  ambitions,  and 
the  energies  of  many  people  were  directed 
toward  the  national  government,  the  na- 
tional pwUtlcal  heritage  would  Improve  and 
grow.  This  is  exactly  what  happened.  Dur- 
ing certain  great  periods  of  our  history,  the 
Aoierlcan  i>eople  have  looked  upon  their 
constitutional  rights  not  as  harsh  duties  to 
be  ignored  or  done  as  quickly  or  easily  as 
possible,  but  as  opjxjrtunitles  or  Improved 
government  and  public  service  We  have 
challenges  as  great  as  those  faced  by  earlier 
Americans :  a  government  often  medloc!^ 
and  corrupt,  a  nation  apathetic  and  non- 
partlclpatlng.  a  world  Impoverished  and 
brutal,  and  injustice  in  our  world  and  some- 
times In  our  own  nation.  We  can  do  so  much 
If  we  win  look  ufKDn  our  gcvernmental  rights 
as  tools  with  which  to  make  a  better  life  for 
all  people 

The  American  people  must  realize  that 
democracy  is  much  more  than  realizing  what 
a  fine  government  we  have  or  listening  to 
fine  speeches  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  We 
must  seallze  that  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  will 
be  only  as  strong,  as  free,  and  as  effective 
as  its  people.  When  this  age  has  passed. 
the  democratic  process  will  be  more  glorious 
and  complete  than  ever  dreamed  p>osslble, 
or  the  democratic  dream  will  be  a  reality  no 
longer.  We.  the  children  of  a  free  and 
affluent  nation  have  nr  unique  contribution 
to  the  democratic  process  TTie  Space  Age 
lias  given  us  great  dangers  to  the  free  way 
of  life:  It  has  alpo  given  us  great  tools  to 
meet  those  challenges  We  must  remember 
the  words  of  the  great  parliamentarian  Ed- 
mund Biu-ke.  "The  only  thing  necessary  for 
the  triumph  of  evil  is  for  good  men  to  do 
nothing." 


THE  NEW  ASIA 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
A.sia  is  being  born. 

This  is  news  of  major  importance,  but 
not  the  kind  of  news  that  we  would 
nonnally  read  In  the  newspapers. 

It  is  one  of  those  things  that  takes 
place  slowly  before  our  eyes — and  is  not 
seen.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  hap- 
pen today — and  then  is  recognized  in  a 
year  or  5  years  as  being  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

We  live  so  much  in  the  shadow  of  vio- 
lence and  of  crises  tiiat  constructive 
things  escape  our  notice  If  500  young 
men  and  women  complete  their  educa- 


tion With  honor  and  with  high  promise, 
we  may  find  il  on  page  17.  If  one  young- 
ster gets  in  trouble,  it  is  likely  to  be 
oil  imgo  1. 

Terror,  violence,  bloodshed— all  are 
spread  l>eforc  u.s  in  word  and  picture,  day 
ill  and  day  out.  You  have  to  look  hard 
t )  find  the  quirt  and  constructive  works 
tiiat  are  going  forward,  here  at  home  and 
around  the  world. 
But  these  works  are  there. 
1  said  that  a  new  Asia  is  being  born. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  too  extravagant, 
a  description.  And  when  we  look  back, 
a  few  years  hence.  I  tiiink  we  will  rec- 
ognize tliat  1965  aifd  1966  were  a  de- 
cisive turuing  iKjint  in  the  life  of  that 
larce.  heavily  populated  and  vastly  Im- 
portant part  of  the  world. 

Last  week,  in  Seoul,  Korea,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  10  Asian  and  Pacific  na- 
tions met.  Seven  of  them  were  foreign 
ministers:  the  others  were  high  ofHcials 
of  their  governments.  They  represented 
Aiistralfa.  the  Republic  of  China.  Japan. 
Kiitea.  Laos.  Malaysia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippines.  Thailand,  and  Vietnam. 
■  They  determined  to  work  more  close- 
ly together  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
their  people.  They  charted  a  course 
for  cooperation  in  economic,  technical, 
cultural,  .social,  and  information  fields. 
And  for  these  purposes,  they  established 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  Council. 

They  plan  to  invite  the  other  free  na- 
tions of  Asia  to  join  them.  They  agreed 
t )  meet  aj^ain  at  a  high  governmental 
level  next  year.  Meantime,  a  headquar- 
ters for  the  new  organization  is  to  be  es- 
tablished And  specialized  groups  will 
be  fonned  linmediately  to  begin  work- 
ing on  the  development  of  programs  to 
achieve  their  goals  of  closer  coot^eration 
in  a  wide  variety  of  peaceful  areas. 

The  Seoul  meeting— and  the  organi- 
z.ation  that  has  emerged — were  the  fruits 
of  Asian  initiative.  We  were  not  pres- 
ent. Nor  were  we  in  the  wings  pulling 
strings.  We  were  in  the  audience,  and 
we  applauded. 

Mr.  Pi-e.sident.  Asia  Is  on  the  move. 
A  free  Asia,  a  cooperating  Asia,  an  active 
and  progressing  Asia. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  year  aizo — 
at  Johns  HopkiiLs  University— President 
Johnson  .-^poke  out  for  the  works  of  peace 
m  A.sia.  He  called  on  the  countries  of 
•souM.east  Asia  to  "a-ssociate  themselves 
in  a  greatly  expanded  effort  for  develop- 
ment." He  said  he  would  ask  the  Con- 
gress for  a  billion-dollar  American  in- 
vestment in  that  effort  once  it  was 
underway. 

Stemmmg  directly  from  the  President's 
spci-ch,  new  Asian  initiatives  were 
launched.  An  Asian  Development  Bank 
ha.s  tx^en  born.  Old  rivalries  are  being 
submerged  in  the  effort  to  move  jointly 
ahead  in  overcoming  the  problems  that 
haunt  most  of  the  people  of  that  va^st 
area — disease,  illitei'acy,  poverty,  mal- 
distribution, the  shortage  of  capital,  and 
many  others, 

Asia  is  now  moving  ahead  on  the  path 
of  tX'aceful  development. 

But  l^t  us  not*  one  Item  of  the  greatest 
imiK)rtance. 

Would  all  this  have  happened  if  our 
President  had  not  taken  the  course  of 
strengtli  and  courage  in  facing  up  to  the 
threat  of  aggression  in  Vietnam? 


Would  A.sia  now  be  able  to  think  of 
cooperative  training  centers — and  insti- 
tutions of  learning — and  .schools  of  medi- 
cine—and  engineering  tasks — if  we  had 
backed  out  of  Vietnam? 

If  Vietnam  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
under  Communist  rule,  would  the  men  in 
Indonesia  who  faced  the  threat  of  immi- 
nent Communist  Takeover  from  within 
have  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
beat  it  back?  Or  would  they  have  read 
and  heeded  the  sigiis  that  communism 
was  on  the  rise — and  made  their  peace 
as  best  they  could? 

But  we  did  stand  firm  in  Vietnam. 
and  it  is  not  under  Communist  rule.  As 
a  direct  residt,  Asia  is  astir— with  plans, 
with  hopes,  and  with  action. 

When  people  ask  why  we  are  in  Viet- 
.  nam,  this  is  a  good  part  of  the  answer. 

It  is  so  that  Asians  can  have  a  future, 
so  they  can  make  plans,  so  they  can  build, 
so  they  can  be  the  masters  of  their  own 
destiny. 

Our  dearest  hope  is  that  soon  we  can 
devote  our  energies  and  our  imagination 
and  our  resources  to  cooperating  even 
more  fully  in  that  great  venture.  For  we 
would  prefer  to  build,  not  to  destroy. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  witness'^s  to.  and 
participants  in,  a  great  event.  A  new 
Asia  is  truly  being  bom. 


POLICE  INTERROGATION  OF  CRIM- 
INAL SUSPECTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  considerable  public  out^rry 
in  recent  days  over  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  rendered  Jime  13  concerning, 
police  interrogation  of  criminal  suspe(?ts. 
Understandably  so.  much  of  the  al&rm 
which  has  been  expressed  has  come  from 
law  enforcement  officers. 

This  deci.sion.  which  lays  down  strict 
regulations  for  the  questionings  of  ar- 
rested persons,  which  virtually  bans 
effective  jxilice  interrogation  and  will 
very  likely  make  questioning  a  thing  of 
the  past.  In  the  words  of  Justice  Har- 
lan in  his  dissent: 

How  much  harm  .his.  decision  will  Inflict 
on  law  enforcement  cannot  fairly  be  pre- 
dicted with  accuracy. 

At  a  time  when  the  crtme  rate  in  the 
United  States  is  soaring  to  disturbing 
heights,  the  Court's  recent  decision  is 
indeed,  as  Justice  Harlan  declared,  "a 
hazardous  exi}erimentati9«-.'^' 

Mr.  President,  ther,r^peared  in  yes- 
_  terday's  edition  of  tffe  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  an  excellent  editorial  column 
by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  concerning  the 
Court's  decision.  By  treating  this  col- 
umn in  a  satirical  fashion,  Mr.  Kilpat- 
rlfk  makes  his  point  with  tremendous 
impact.  I  commend  thi.s  column  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Recorp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Histort  or  A.nothfr  1.andmark  Decision 
(By  James  J  Kilpatrick  i 
It  was  a  little  after  midnight  on  the  night 
of  June  21,  1968.  when  the  call  came  into 
Chicago's  Homicide  Bureau  at  11th  and  .State 
Streets.  Lieutenant  Blackstone  and  Detec- 
Uve  Sergeant  Wigmore  picked  up  their  suit- 


cases, which  always  were  kept  packed  lor 
such  emergencies,  and  headed  for  the  scene 
of  the  crime. 

They  proceeded  to  an  address  off  Archer 
avenue,  and  mounted  all  alone  to  the  third 
floor  There.  Just  as  the  anonjTnous  tipster 
had  said,  they  found  a  trickle  of  blood  flow- 
ing from  beneath  a  locked  door  With  one 
kick,  the  door  gave  way.  Inside,  siu-e  enough, 
they  found  the  body  of  Dollee  Mame,  twin 
sister  of  Lily  May  Mame.  a  young  lady  of  xhe 
evajiing  not  unknown  In  those  precincts. 
She  had  been  shot  through  the  head.  A  pis- 
tol, still  warm,  was  found  nearby. 

Relying  on  what  scraps  of  Information  they 
could  find.  Blackstone  and  Wigmore  were 
soon  on  the  trail  of  one  Joseph  Doakes  25. 
who  was  reported,  in  the  Jargon  of  the  dis- 
trict, to  have  been  "shacked  up"  with  the 
deceased.  About  2  ajn  .  they  found  him 
cowering  in  a  nearby  alley.  The  police  ap- 
proached with  friendlv  Bmiies  and  out- 
stretched hands 

"Y*  got  me,"  said  Joe 
"Htish!"  cried   Blackst^rne 
•Not  a  word!  "  cned  Wigmore     'The  accu- 
satorial stage  has  been  reached'" 

The  officers  put  Joe  mui  the  commission- 
er's limousine,  and  drove  off  to  the  Palmer 
House  They  discussed  the  Whs T«  Sox.  They 
reviewed  movies  But  the  suspect  remained 
distraught  and  uneasy. 

"Whatcha  doln'  with  me?"  he  demanded 
"I'm  trying  to  tell  ya — " 

"Joe."  said  Blackstone.  "It's  late.  We 
want  you  to  have  a  good  night's  sleep.  In 
the  morning  will  be  time  enough." 

So  they  put  Joe  in  a  suite  at  the  Palmer 
Hoiise.  cjilled  room  service  for  Ice,  and  bade 
the  suspect  good  nfght  About  10  in  the 
morning,  they  returned  bringing  a  basket  of 
fruit  and  six  law  books  Wigmore  took  off 
his  blue  coat  and  began  opening  his  suitcase. 
"Ya  gonna  beat  me  up?"  asked  the  holiow- 
«yed  defendant.  (It  developed  that  he  had 
not  slept  a  wink  all  night) . 

"Heavens,  no!"  said  the  sergeant  He 
slipped  into  a  sports  coat,  an  ascot,  and  a 
shirt  of  vivid  magenta  "The  uniform,  the 
badge,  and  the  physical  accoutrements  of  a 
police  officer  are  m  themselves  symbols  of 
oppression  and  intimidation,  calculated  to 
overpower  the  friendless  and  oppressed  de- 
fendant.    Please  have  a  banana" 

On  their  way  to  the  Art  Museum,  over  on  the 
Boulevard,  the  detectives  explained  that  In 
times  past,  In-custody  interrogation  had  been 
psychologically  oriented.  Suspects  had  been 
questioned  in  privacy  in  bleak  rooms  at  sta- 
tion houses  Isolation  had  served  as  a  form 
of  mental  coercion.  So  they  sat  down  at  a 
little  table  in  the  museum's  garden  by  the 
Triton  Fountain,  and  Blackstone  dug  a  tape 
recorder  and  three  volumes  of  U.S.  Reports 
from  the  bag. 

"Now,  Joe,"  he  began,  reading  from  mK 
randa  V.  Arizona,  "you  understand,  do  you 
not,  that  anjthlng  you  say  may  be  held 
against  you?  You  are  not  required  to  say 
anything  at  all.  If  you  would  rather  talk 
about  sculpture,  that  Is  fine  with  us.  Would 
you  like  another  ginger  ale'" 

•Listen!"  cried  the  defendant  "I've  been 
tryin'  to  tell  j-ou  since  2  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. I  sh — " 

Wigmore  clapped  a  burly  hand  across  joe's 
mouth.  "If  you  say  another  word  until 
you're  advised  about  counsel,"  he  said 
grimly. 
"Ponce  brutality."  whimpered  the  suspect, 
Blackstone  was  still  reading.  "Our  accusa- 
torj-  system  of  justice  demands  that  the  gov- 
ernment produce  the  evidence  against  an 
individual  by  its  own  Independent  labors. 
rather  than  by  the  cruel,  simple,  expedient  of. 
compelling  it  from  his  own  mouth  Woufd 
you  like  a  lawyer,  Joe''  We  can  get  you  a 
lawyer  right  away  If  you  can't  pay  htm. 
we'll  pay  him.  How  about  a  nice  lawyer? 
We  can  suspend  until  he  gets  here." 
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Joe  numbly  shook  hjs  bead.  "I  don't  want 
a  lawyer,  "  be  said.  "Just  want  to  t«ll  you 
atK  ut  DoUee   ■ 

Blaclcstone  did  his  best,  but  Joe  was 
adamant.  He  knowTngly.  willfully  and  Intel- 
ligently declined  his  right  to  counsel.  He  re- 
fused to  shut  up.  even  when  Wlgmore  begged 
him.  and  at  last,  a  little  before  lunch  time, 
they  to<5k  Joe  to  State  Street  and  booked 
him   for  murder. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  quickly  told.  Joe 
went  and  got  a  Uiwyer  In  October,  a  jury 
heard  the  officers'  testimony  and  found  the 
defendant  guilty.  Tlie  sentence  was  60  years, 
but  before  a  day  could  be  served,  the  lawyer 
took  It  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  holding 
(Doakes  v.  Illinois.  586  U.S.  417).  further  ex- 
tended the  Miranda  rules  The  high  court 
threw  out  the  evidence  of  DoUee's  body,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  room  had  been  entered 
without  a  proper  warrant  The  fingerprints 
went  out,  on  the  grounds  that  Joe  could  not 
be  thus  compelled  to  incriminate  himself 
The  confession  went  out  because  22  hours 
had  elapsed  during  the  interrogation  jjerlod. 
The  sergeant  had  struck  the  accused  In  the 
mouth.  The  Palmer  House  and  the  Art  In- 
stitute were  deemed  Impermissibly  unfam- 
iliar surroundings  It  was  another  land- 
mark  opinion. 

Blacltstone  and  Wlgmore  were  suspended 
from  the  force  on  Jime  21,  1969,  a  year  to  the 
day  from  the  crime.  And  the  next  night  Joe 
went  out  and  shot  Lily  May. 


'^] 
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THE    SITUATION    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  on  JQne 
16,  an  editorial,  entitled  'Time  To  Pish 
or  Cut  Bait,  "  appeared  in  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  the  mornins;  dally  newspap)er 
of  Tucson.  Ariz.  William  R.  Mathews, 
the  veteran  editor  of  the  Star,  is  an 
astute  obvserver  of  national  and  inter- 
national affairs,  and  I  believe  this  edi- 
torial is  both  timely  and  provocative.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  permission  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Recori». 

There  beinc'  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnt.e«i  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Time  To  F^sh  or  Ctrr  Batt 

(Editob's  Note — The  continuation  of  the 
Saigon  riots  with  announcements  calling 
upon  the  President  to  do  what  he  can  to 
relieve  Pretnler  Ky.  and  accompanied  by 
""Vankee  Go  Home"  threats,  adds  to  the 
timeliness  of  the  following  editorial.) 

When  President  Elsenhower  originally 
made  his  commitment  of  American  protec- 
tion for  South  Viet  Nam.  the  country  was  at 
peace  When  President  J.ick  Kennedy  ac- 
cepted that  commitment,  a  reign  of  terror 
was  just  starting  He  sent  military  and 
civilian  advisers  to  the  country  and  gave 
generous  military  and  economic  aid.  When 
Lyndon  Johnson  became  Preeldent.  the  reign 
of  terror  had  become  an  organized  war  be- 
tween the  Viet  Cong,  under  orders  from 
Hanoi,  and  the  South  Viet  Nam  government, 
under  President  Diem 

When  Lyndon  Johnscn  became  President 
In  November,  1963.  he  accepted  the  original 
commitment  and  felt  It  his  duty  to  aid  the 
government  In  South  Viet  Nam.  The  Amer- 
ican people  overwhelmingly  supported  the 
President  s    action    in    escalating   the    war 

The  situation  now  has  changed  to  the 
point  where  Buddhlst.s  again  are  dividing  the 
country  In  their  campalen  to  unseat  Premier 
Ky — the  one  Vietnamese  who  appears  more 
and  more  as  a  courageous  able  leader 
Should  they  succeed  the  legal  government 
will  continue  to  be  divided,  and  so  will  the 
military  effort   of   the   Vietnamese. 

The  promise  to  call  an  election  to  elect 
members  to  a  Constittitlonal  Assembly  on 
September  11,  amount*  to  putting  the  cart 


before  the  horsdV  Instead,  the  American 
precedent  of  1776,  with  Its  reeoundlng  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  should  be  foUowed- 
That  is  what  should  be  done  now,  with  a 
proclamation  joined  in  by  America  to  liberate 
Viet  Nam  from  Its  Invader.  Then,  once  the 
country  Is  pacified,  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion  would  be  necessary  and   proper 

The  country  should  unite  In  its  war  of  lib- 
eration, and  be  pacified  before  any  con- 
stitution Is  written.  The  calling  of  any  elec- 
tion before  this  Is  done  certainly  will  divide 
the  country  still  more. 

American  military  forces  already  are 
trapped.  In  a  few  months  they  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a  still  more  chaotic  civil 
anarchy.  They  will  be  fighting  courageously, 
with  a  kind  of  religious-political  war  dividing 
the  country  they  hope  to  save. 

President  Jolinson  has  made  a  record  of 
reniiirkable  patience  He  properly  supixirted 
Premier  Ky  Hfe  has  been  so  tolerant  of  the 
anarchy  and  the  personal  abuse  of  himself 
by  the  Buddhists,  that  patience  and  tolera- 
tion have  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  As  this  con- 
tinues, his  personal  popularity  has  declined 
sharply  Tiie  Gallup  Poll  figures  prove  it 
B\it  they  also  reflect  the  heartbreaking  stale- 
mate our  military  forces,  and  the  grow- 
ing disgust  and  anger  of  the  American  people 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  President  to 
act  That  means  he  must  publicly  call  the 
turn  In  Viet  Nam.  He  must  come  out  again 
publicly  for  Premier  Ky  and  call  for  all  Viet- 
namese to  unite  behind  him  until  the  coun- 
try la  liberated  He  must  frankly 
caution  iU!  discordant  elements,  like  the 
Buddhists,  who  may  refuse  and  continue 
their  anarchy,  that  such  a  course  will  leave 
no  alternative  than  for  him  to  order  the 
withdrawal  of  all  Amerlam  military  and 
economic  help.  He  well  might  explain  tt) 
them  that  hundreds  of  thousands  more  of 
American  niiUtarv'  personnel,  and  billions 
more  of  economic  aid  dollars,  cannot  liberate 
a  country  that  cannot  govern  it.self,  and 
where  Blie  people  are  apathetic  about  their 
liberty.  - 

Such  an  announcement  would  resound 
throughout  the  world.  It  would  restore  the" 
unity  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
chances  are  fair  that  it  would  bring  an  end 
to  the  prevailing  anarchy.  It  would  In-splre 
both  the  American  and  Vietnamese  military 
forces.  By  America's  electlorv  day  in  Novem- 
ber, the  pacification  (jt>the  country  should 
show  good  progres.s.  The  end  of  the  war 
could  be  assured  reasonably  within  12 
months.  If  not  sooner 

If  tfie  President  continues  his  present 
policy,  the  teiislon  probably  will  snap  this 
coming  autumn.  There  co\ild  be  a  big  blow- 
off  of  some  kind  ignjted  fx>ssib!y  by  the  fraud 
charges  that  wULtoe  t'>  part  of  any  election.  In 
that  case,  the  President  would  face  «  mount- 
ing nimber  of  angry  people,  and  their  anger 
easily  could  spread  to  the  boys  who  lU-e  doing 
the  fighting  in  Viet  Nam. 
'  Surely  the  Pre.sident.  who  knocked  the 
iieads  of  labor  leaders  and  bosses  together  to 
forestall  catastrophic  strikes,  should  realize 
he  is  going  to  have  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  religious  and  political  leaders  of  South 
Viet  Nam  The  extent  of  the  American 
commitment  there  demands  it 

If  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  will  riot 
unite  a^cl  fight  their  common  enemy,  if  they 
persist  in  savage  anarchy,  they  should  be 
told  what  the  score  is  America  In  such 
circumstance/  has  no  alternative  other  than 
to  withdraw. 


DR.  JACK  LIPPRS.  INVENTOR  OF  lUD. 
MAKES  RECOMMENDATION.S  POFl 
FAMILY  PLANNING  PROGRAM  IN 
INDIA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH      Mr.  President, 
Dr.  Jack  Llppes.  originator  of  the  Liiipes 


lUD.  returned  to  'Washington  yesterday 
to  report  on  a  month-long  tour  of  family 
planning  centers  In  India.  Tiie  Govern- 
ment of  India  invited  him  to  discu.ss 
family  plarming  senices  in  India  with 
physicians,  public  health  officials,  and 
maternal  and  child  health  specialists. 

Dr.  Lippes  sounded  a  dire  warning  that 
if  Indian  population  growth  is  not  slowed 
down  and  India  adds  another  200  million 
people  to  its  population  in  10  years, 
"neither  India  nor  her  friends  will  be 
able  to  feed  tho.se  new  numbers." 

Dr.  Lippes  then  proceeded  to  make  a 
number  of  recommendations  designed  to 
iielp  India  make  progress  in  slowing 
down  her  rate  of  population  growth. 

I  believe  that  all  Americans  should  he 
aware  of  the  great  test  which  India  faces 
in  her  attempt  tjo  plan  for  her  future  and 
show  that  the  worlds  lan^est  democracy 
can  succeed  in  her  attempt  to  control  her 
rate  of  ix>pulation  growth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr 
Lippes'  recommendations  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

Summary    or   Lippes   Recommendations   fob 
Family  Puanning  Program  in  India 

Rep<ort  on  India — The  urgency  of  over- 
p<-ipulatlon  in  Individual  families  and  the 
nation  requires  urgent  and  speedy  EOlutlon.s. 
With  regard  to  this  problem,  India's  greatest 
shortage  is  not  transport,  medical  personnel 
or  foreign  exchange  The  greatest  short- 
age In  India  Is  time.  The  birth  control 
revolution  must  be  instituted  in  le.^s  than  10 
years  If  In  ten  years,  India  adds  another  20<> 
mHlion  people  to  Its  population,  neither 
India  nor  her  friends  will  be  able  to  feed 
lhe;e  new  numbers. 

1.  The  fir.st  pre-requlslte  In  providing  a 
.service  is  to  make  it  re<idlly  available.  With- 
in one  year,  the  Intja-uterlne  contraceptive 
device  (lUCDy  should  be  a  routine  pn^e- 
dure  in  all  hospitals  and  In  all  di.spensaries 
and  health  centers  thiDughout  India. 

2.  The  second  requirement  is  that  more 
persons  should  know  about  tills  service  and 
of  what  value  It  is  to  them.  For  this,  the 
Central  Government  should  establish  a  sepa- 
rate inJormatlou  service  devoted  entirely  to 
family  planning. 

3.  The  Incidence  of  abortions  In  India 
should  be  studied  How  many  illegal  abor- 
tions occur  In  India  each  yesir?  How  many 
such  abortion  cases  end  up  in  hospitals? 
What  percentage  of  hospital  beds  ar«  occu- 
pied by  abortion  cases?  What  do  such  beds 
now  cost  the  state?  How  many  mothers  die 
each  year  from  the  elTecls  of  induced  ab'.>r- 
tlon?  How  many  Indian  children  are  made 
motherless  each  year  from  the  effects  of  in- 
duced abortions?  What  does  this  cost  to 
the  state? 

4.  The  Central  Government's  Information 
Service  should  act  as  ajj^sors  to  their  coun- 
terpart* In  each  staSe  government  Ob- 
viously, the  cultural  and  languaK'e  differences 
will  require  separate  stjile  information 
-se.-vices. 

5.  Increase  in  the  numbers  of  health  edu- 
cators i?<  Important  The  most  effective  way 
to  start  family  planning  programs  Is  with  the 
home  visitor.  Tills  is  well  documented  lx>th 
in  Korea  and  Taiwan.  Both  male  and  female 
educators  are  needed. 

6  EisUibllsh  family  planning  training  and 
research  institutions  In  erery  state  to  guide. 
spread  knowledge  and  motivate  doctors,  civil 
s^^erv.inis.  politicians,  academicians  and  jour- 
liallsts  In  birth  control.  Each  institute 
should  be  equipped  with  a  small  library  on 
family  planning  subjects  such  as  scxilology. 


demography,  communications,  contraception, 

etc 

These  Instltutioiis  should  have  regular 
seminars  and  workshops  of  p>ersons  involved 
in  family  plannlnp  The  family  planning 
jipw.-^Ietter  should  be  enlarged  Each  state 
::iiiiily  planiUng  institute  should  submit 
.irucles  reviewing  and  analyzing  both  their 
successes  and  their  failures  on  a  regular 
b.'-s;-..  This  could  be  done  first  quarterly  and 
nr.tt  year  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Establish  in  each  stiite  a  completely  Inde- 
peiidentc evaluation  cell  which  would  review 
t:irgct  attainments  or  failures  and  reasons 
t^r  the  same.  Such  cells  should  be  used  to 
e::  'urage  family  planning  workers  with 
imaginative  and  constructive  advice  and  not 
.ict  ius  policemen  or  supervisors. 

Establish  training  institutions  for  various 
medical  and  nonmedical  workers  to  be  In- 
volved in  family  planning. 

7  Financial  Incentives  should  be  of 
i:re:i!cr  magnitude,  eg.,  each  doctor  should 
be  paid  Rs  8  -  for  each  loop  Insertion.  This 
piiMiient  should  be  made  both  to  govern- 
::.>  ::•  :;nd  private  doctors.  Rs  5  -  should  be 
:  ;M  to  subsidize  the  patient  for  being  away 
::  ::,  home  for  the  day.  Rs  2  -  should  be 
p.d  to  the  village  Dal  or  social  worker  or 
anyone  else  who  brings  the  patient  In  for 
.nrr  loop  Insertion  This  Is  a  total  of  Rs. 
15  -  for  each  loop  Insertion,  which  Is  half 
of  the  current  subsidy  of  Rs.  30  -  now  being 
paid  for  vasectomy  Nothing  will  promote 
the  rUCD  program  fsister  than  financial  In- 
centive 

8  Along  this  line,  the  government  should 
organize  the  coupon  referral  sy.st^m  as  is 
now  practiced  in  Taiwan.  In  this  system 
':.  health  educator  and  the  social  worker 
rrc.'cT  all  those  women  who  want  to  have 
;ne  lUCD.  The  patients  are  Issued  a  cou- 
pon The  patient  then  submits  the  coupon 
t  I  the  doctor  who  Inperts  the  lUCD.  The 
doctor  then  sends  his  coupons  to  the  gov- 
ernment In  return  for  payment.  The  gov- 
ernment will  then  know  exactly  how  many 
ijops  have  been  Inserted,  where  and  among 
*!.ut  age  groups,  because  this  Information 
v.U  be  on  the  coupon.  SiunpUng  at  a  later 
date  will  show  how  m.any  people  are  con- 
iiiuilng  the  use  of  the  lUCD  In  this  re- 
spect it  Is  important  to  note  that  even  In 
the  nrst  year  about  20'"  will  probably  dls- 
co!;tliiue  the  method.  Those  persons  who 
■-.innot  use  the  lUCD  will  have  to  be  oflTered 
.'ttior  methods  such  as  the  condoms,  foam 

■  .i:'-s  and   birth  control  pills — probably  on 
>  '•■  <■  u,-  subsidized  basis.  * 

0  F.imily  planning  as  a  career  should  be 
'-ipirraded  and  glamorized  with  the  awards 
and  recognitions  due  the  family  planning 
workprs. 

The  government  should  provide  security 
to  tiie  people  doing  family  planning  work. 
Thl.s  will  also  help  to  attract  competent 
Individuals. 

10  Organizational  changes  should  be  in- 
stituted to  prevent  procedural  delays,  espe- 
cially right  now.  Emergency  or'  urgent 
p.'-nb!pms  require  short  administrative  lines. 

11  Encourage  the  Indian  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, especially  the  private  practitioners 
'uj  form  medical  advisory  committees  in  every 
rtate  so  that  tbelr  skl'u  and  guidance  can 
benefit  thp  family  planning  program  of 
India.  The  establishment  of  such  commit- 
tees will  also  Inenre  the  cooperation  of  the 
tnedlcal  profession.  Where  important  medi- 
cal doctors  remain  unconvinced  as  to  the  ' 
value,  safety  or  effectiveness  of  the  lUCD, 
they  should  be  placed  on  medical  teams 
which  would  visit  the  successful  districts, 
such  as  Ambala  Dl.-^trict  In  the  P\injab,  a^d 
the  Hoogly  and  Bakara  Districts  of  West 
Bengal 

1^  The  Central  GoVemmelit  leaders 
should  establish  an  old-age  pension  In  order 
to  decrease  parental  dependency  on  children. 


I  Iselleve  this  will  go  a  long  way  in  making 
the  Idea  of  a  small  family  more  accept^able  to 
the  mass  of  the  Indian  populace  A  whole 
array  of  legislative  devices  should  be  utilized 
to  promote  family  planning  e.g  no  mater- 
nity leave  after  the  third  child 

13.  The  gCKil  of  the  family  planning  pn3- 
gram  for  the  next  6  or  7  yero-s  should  be  50 
million  effective  contraceptors  All  these  50 
million  would  not  be  able  to  u.se  the  loop 
Some  of  them  should  be  offered  the  pills 
It  could  be  free  to  the  poorest  of  the  women 
who  cannot  use  the  loop.  It  should  be  par- 
tially subsidized  to  the  middle-Income  peo- 
ple who  cannot  use  the  loop:  the  well-to-do 
should  pay  for  their  own  medication. 

14.  The  Central  Government  should  pro- 
vide funds  to  the  states  for  follow-up  ther- 
apy of  loop  patients. 

■  15.  The  Central  Government  Family  Plan- 
ning Institute  should  write  a  guidebook  on 
promoting  family  planning  to  suggest  the 
proper  approaches  for  various  types  of  occu- 
pations, i.e.,  village  farmers,  the  city  clerk, 
priest,  etc.  ^ 

The  Central  Government  Family  Planning 
Institute  must  create  training  films  for  doc- 
tors, especially  about  th?  lUCD  device.  A 
list  of  Indications  and  contraindications  for 
lUCD  insertions  In  the  training  program 
should  be  made. 

16.  All  family  planning  centers  should 
treat  Infertile  cases  as  well  as  the  overfertile 
This  would  put  -.he  family  planning  centers 
on  a  more  positive  basis. 

I  would  expect  the  program  to  reach  3  mU- 
llon  insertions  in  1966.  The  target  for  1967 
should  be  6  million.  Thereafter,  insertions 
should  retich  10  mUllon  per  year  The  World 
Bank  Report  anticipated  6  million  steriliza- 
tions and  27  million  couples  accepting  con- 
doms by  1973.  This  is  a  reasonable  goal. 
With  this  type  of  program  of  25  million  loop 
Insertions  by  1969.  a  real  drop  in  the  birth 
rate  could  beAxpected  with  a  resultant  Im- 
provement in  the  per  capita  Income  of  all  In- 
dian families.  Along  with  the  increased  pro- 
duction Qf  fertilizers,  this  program  will  stave 
off  the  threat  of  massive  famine  of  the  1970's. 
One  will  then  look  forward  to  a  generation 
of  happy  and  prosperous  Indians. 

Jack  Lippes,  M.D. 


THE  NECESSITY  TO  INCREASE  SOY- 
BEAN YIELD 

Mr.  HARI-KE.  Mr.  President.  Pre.si- 
dent  Johnson,  m  his  food-for-freedom 
message,  nequested  the  American  farmer 
to  increase  .substantially  the  Natictfi's 
production  of  soybeans.  The  President 
said: 

The  demand  for'  soybeans  has  climbed 
each  year  since  1960.  Despite  record  crops, 
we  have  virtually  no  reserve  stocks.  To  as- 
sure adequate  supplies  at  prices  fair  to 
farmers  and  consumers,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  use  authority  under  the 
1965  Act  to  encourage  production  of  soy- 
beans on  acreage  formerly  planted  to  feed 
grains.  Feed  grain  stocks  are  more  than 
sufficient. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  President's 
request,  the  National  Soybean  Crop  Im- 
provement Council,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  con- 
ductinK  a  naucnal  drive  to  get  the 
American  faiTner  to  plant  3.5  million 
acres  of  soybeans  this  year — a  10-per- 
cent increase  over  last  year. 

Why  the  worldwide  demand  for  soy- 
beans? Soybean  oil  is  recopnized  as 
the  oil  of  the  future  in  many  countries 
of  the  world.  Soybean  meal  as  a  pro- 
tein for  live-stock  feedine  is  used  ext^-n- 
sively  in  the  Unl-.cd  States  and  is  being 

\ 


exported  at  an  unexpectedly  high  rat-e 
to  many  countries  In  the  last  4  years, 
.soybeans  proved  to  be  the  top  dollar 
earner  in  U.S.  agricultural  exjwit*.  thus 
substantially  aidiiig  our  balance-of-pay- 
ment  problem. 

However,  the  must  important  value  of 
soybeans  lies  in  their  potential  ability 
1-0  feed  the  world's  1.5  billion  undernour- 
ished persons. 

A  prominent  company  in  my  State. 
Central  Soya  of  Fort  Wayne,  is  con- 
tributing to  the  goal  of  transmitting  vital 
protein  from  soybeans  to  ti^.e  hungry 
and  undernourished.  Centra!  Soya  has 
developed  an  experimental  cookie  which 
contains  soy  protein  concentrate  and 
isolated  soy  protein  This  practical 
cookie  illustrates  soybean  potential  In 
alleviating   protein   malnutrition. 

Will  soybean  prtxluction  continue  to 
increase  to  meet  worldwide  demand? 
The  answer  is  "no" — if  we  coiitiiiue  with 
our  present  policies.  In  the  pa.'^t  soy- 
bean production  increase  has  re.'=ulted 
from  increased  acreage,  since  yields  pe* 
acre  have  remained  coiistant.  Much  of 
the  additional  acreage  came  from  crops 
such  as  oats  However,  for  the  future, 
soybean  pnxiuction  increase  will  have  to 
come  from  per  acre  yield  increases,  be- 
cause, first,  oat  acreage  is  almost  ex- 
hausted; and  second,  soybeans  have  dif- 
ficulty competing  with  other  crop5  for 
land  due  to  low  .v^ybean  yields. 

The  solution:  Higher  soybean  yields 
per  acre. 

If  we  are  to  continue  our  past  progress 
i.n  the  sale  of  soybeans,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  have  no  other  alternative  but 
to  increase  soybean  yields  per  acre. 
However,  higher  yields  depend  on  pro- 
duction research.  Unfortunately.  Fed- 
era!  research  flmds  In  the  past  have  been 
insufficient 

I  strongly  urge  an  appropriation  which 
•Rill  enable  us  to  maintain  an  effective 
research  program  in  soybean  research, 
in  order  to  aupment  yield  per  acre  to 
meet  domestic  and  export  demands.  By 
making 'certain  that  adequate  funds  for 
soybean  research  are  available,  'we  re- 
assure our  productive  and  efficient 
farmers  of  their  \ital  rOiC  m  the  Nation's 
economy  and  rccoenize  their  help  in» eas- 
ing the  ba!ance-of-payments  gap. 


■       THE   SITUATION  IN   VIE'I^:AM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  leader  to  lead,  not  follow. 
Leadership  that  has  been  unwavering  has 
been  our.^.  thanks  to  the  determination 
of  President  Johnson.  And  it  is  paying 
off,  too,  as  becomes  increasingly  appar- 
ent with  virtually  every  passing  day 

The  succc'^es  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy have  not  escaped  att^^ntior.,  despite 
the  continuing  criticism  from  ."iome  quar- 
ters. In  its  cuiTent  issue  Life  maga- 
zine, for  one,  takes  editorial  note  of 
these  successes.  And  in  tcxiay's  Wash- 
in  itoii  Post,  columns  by  Ro.scoe  Druni- 
mond  and  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  present  further  commentar>'  on 
the  st^^ady  i.mprovr'ment  of  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  and  el.sewhere.  T  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  each  of  the.se  reports 
he  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ord-  red  to  be  printed  In 
the  Reiord,  as  follows: 

IFYom  Life  magazine] 
I.  B  ^  's    Foreign    Policy    Successes 

The  Johnson  administration  has  been 
looking  for  fresh  Idesis  and  Initiatives  In  for- 
eign policy.  Examples  are  the  President'^ 
esjjousal  of  a  •■summit  meeting"  of  batln 
American  leaders  and  of  regional  develop- 
ment progr.ims^  In  Africa.  Others  probably 
He  ahead  Some  White  House  advisers  exude 
a  new  moocl  of  re.solute  optimism.  Johnson's 
critics  dismiss  all  this  as  an  "exercise  In 
rhetorical  rejuvenation"  or  attribute  It  to 
the  White  House  fears  of  the  coming  con- 
gresslonaJ  elections  based  on  Johnson's  own 
bad  showing  In  recent  polls.  Yet  a  glance 
at  the  major  sectors  of  US  foreign  policy 
will  show  that  a  meaiuxe  of  optimism  Is  not 
out  of  place.       , 

Let  us  start  with  Europe.  On  the  anniver- 
sary of  D-day  last  fortnight,  peace  In  Europe, 
had  lasted  one  day  longer  th:ui  It  did  between 
World  WaVs  I  and  11.  As  It  passed  this  mile- 
stone Europe  had  less  reason  to  expect  an- 
other war  than  at  .iny  time  since  the  Cold 
War  began  This  despite  De  Gaulle's  efforts 
to  dismantle  NATO.  Even  De  Gaulle  counts 
on  the  natural  coherence  of  the  Atlantic 
world,  and  Its  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella,  for  ulti- 
mate security,  \reanwhlle  the  changes  In 
NATO  are  echoed  by  nssures  In  the  Warsaw 
Pac,  and  the  so-called  •satellites"  of  Eastern 
Europe  show  Increasing  Independence  of 
Moscow. 

In  Asia  there  Is  a  grisly  war,  but  it  Is  not 
a  very  dangerous  one  either  to  the  U.S  or  to 
world  peace.  Moreover,  the  news  from  Viet- 
nam Is  so  much  better  than  a  year  ago  that 


aid  as  through  the  Mekong  Basin  project  and 
the  Asian  Development  Baixk. 

In  Latin  America  our  main  regional  agen- 
cies are  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  In  what 
wa-s  widely  criticized  as  his  major  blunder, 
I^esldent  Johnson  broke  the  letter  of  the 
norUnt-crvenllon  treaty  on  which  the  O  A  S. 
was  founded  jvhen  he  unilaterally  sent  over 
22,000  US  troops  to  quell  the  Dominican 
rebellion  of  April  '65.  That  "blunder'  doee 
not  \i.n>)ii  so  bad   today. 

Johnson  intervened,  so  he  said  at  the 
time,  solely  to  save  lives  and  to  atsure  .i  free 
election  He  has  succeeded  in  both  His  In- 
tervention enabled  the  O  A.S.  to  take  control 
of  the  troop>s  of  six  nations  (mostly  U.S.) 
that  have  kept  substantial  peace  for  a  year 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  OAS.  picked 
the  provisional  president.  Garcla-Godoy, 
whose  disinterested  Integrity  m<ule  the  re- 
cent election  possible,  OAS.  oversaw  the 
voting  and  can  now  withdraw  Its  remaining 
8.000  soldiers  as  soon  as  the  new  president- 
elect, Joaquin   Balaguer.  agrees 

Balagucr  Ciunpaigned  on  a  promise  of  clvl! 
pe.ice.  and  the  Dominicans,  especially  the 
rural  women,  supported  him  with  a  land- 
slide. One  can  even  hope  that  the  Domin- 
icans, despite  their  long  history  of  violence 
and  tyranny,  are  now  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cessful self-government  Hats  should  *>e  off 
to  Clarcla-Oodoy.  to  the  US  represj'ntiitlve 
to  the  O  A.S..  Ellsworth  Bvinker.  and  to  all 
others  who  made  f>osslble  this  success  story 
(knock  wood  I    of  Inter-Amerlcan  diplomvcy. 

And  not  Just  diplomacy  Democracy  also 
had  a  victory.  The  right  of  a  people  to 
choose  their  own  Kovernment  Is  the  essen- 
tial principle  at  Issue  In  our  struggle  with 
Communism.     When-ver  a  people  freely  ex- 


Johnson  and  McNamara  ought  to  be  taking  ^'^^  X-fiAt  right,  our  side  scores  a  political 
bows  Instead  of  brickbats  The  fierce  battle  "'  ' 
in  the  central  hlt<hlands--a  ■spoiling  attack" 
on  General  Olap's  Nortrh  'Vietnamese  troop 
concentrations — Is  anotljer  sign  that  the  Ini- 
tiative has  moved  to  US.  and  Vietnamese 
forces  The  Casualty  ratio;  the  enemy  deser- 
tion rate;  the  Increased  mobility,  firepower 
and  morale  of  Westmoreland's  troops,  all 
Justify    his   confidence   that    he  can   handle 


victory  of  a  kind  that  our  adversaries  can't 
answer 

An  even  more  crucial  election  Is  scheduled 
in  Vietnam  in  September.  Some  US.  |K)llcy 
makers  are  gloomy  about  It.  since  the  Vlet- 
cong  win  try  to  sabotage  It  and  the  Bud- 
dhists threateri_Qot  to  participate.  "Vet  the 
very  prospect  of  an  election,  and  Marshal 
Ky's    evidently    serious    preparations    for    It, 


the  ••monsoon  offensive"  which  Glap  may  be      have  already  strengthened  the  directory.    The 

preparing      Even  the  Saigon  political  sltua-      "°    '" ""  ""  -"-"  "-  ' 

tlon  looks  more  st.ible  on  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  Ky  directory 

Red  China  Is  gt)ing  through  a  purge,  the 
first  majpr  split  in  It.s  leadership  since  the 
Mao  reg/ine  took  power  Tt  may  signal  the 
end  of  that  re«lme  and  its  successor  may  be 


US,  has  every  reason  to  cheer  the  plans  for 
this  election.  It  could  well  result  in  the 
first  broad  popular  base  for  a  government 
In  Saigon,  and  so  make  the  political  side  of 
the  war  as  hof>ef  ul  as  the  military. 

Johnsonian    foreign    policy    has   not    been 
uniformly  succe.ssful,  nor  should  It  get  credit 


less     bellicose     and     more     concerned     wlth*\^'^'' ^" '*^  "'''" '■^*"' S^***^  "f"*'^     But  neither 

China's   enormous   Internal   problems.     Mao-  \>''^   '^   been   the   series   of  dlsivsters  some   of 

Ism  has  loe'f  all  liifluence  In  Indonesia,  whose  J^'i'^ons  critics  love  to  wallow  In.    We  must 

•new  leaders  hive  Just  terminated  Sukarnc^s  ^'^  doing  something  right,  for  aggression  Is 

Insane  war  on  Malaysia  and  seem  to  be  8teer-  ''Pl"g  contalnetl.  regional  Institutions  of  or- 

Ing  their  unfortunate  country  back  to  ways  '^^^  ^^^  developing,  some  new  countries   are 

of  order  and  sente  thriving,   and   there  Is  even   a   little  permea- 
Indeed    a    new    Asia    Is    beginning    to    take 


shape  Perhaps  Its  blrthpl.ace  wliyje  record- 
ed as  Seoul,  the  capltaJ  of  an  even  bloodier 
war  thiui  Vletnams  only  15  years  ago.  In 
Seoul  last  week  the  foreign  ministers  of  nine 
free  Asian  and  Pacific  countries — Japan. 
South  Korea,  Taiwan.  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines South  Vletnajn  Malaysia.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand — met  to  discuss  their  mu- 
tual desire  U)  cooperate  on  trade,  develop- 
ment and  other  common  problems.  For  the 
nrst  time  the  new  men  of  Asia  (as  Thai  For- 
eign Affairs  Minister  Thanat  Khooaan  put 
It)  ••are  getting  together  without  being  influ- 
enced by  any  of  the  former  c<.>lonlaI  powers  '■ 
The  Initiative  came  from  the  proud  ;Ieaders 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  a  successful  new 
nation  (economic  gro^wth  rate  almost  eight 
percent  a  year)  anxious  to  assert  Ita  Aslaji 
Identity 

This  new  free-Asian  regionalism  Is  Indige- 
nous, not  made  in  America,  and  It  Is  wel- 
comed by  US  policy  makers.  The  U  S.  role 
Is  mainly  to  give  It  financial  and  technical 
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g,  ana  tnere  is  even  a  little  permea- 
tion of  the  Iron  Curtain  (as  in  Willy  Brandt's 
Ea-st-West  German  conversations).  If  John- 
son Is  serlou.s  In  his  talk  of  new  Initiatives 
In  foreign  policy,  the  time  is  opportune.  He 
should  Ignore  the  polls  when  he  knows  that 
a  policy  Is  the  right  one.  such  as  his  attempt 
at  bridge-building  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
little  outcropplntis  of  .sense,  decency  and 
hope  now  visible  around  the  world  prove 
that  good  policies  sometimes  have  their  re- 
ward And  there  are  aniple  opportunities 
ahead  for  US  policy  to  continue  trying  to 
make  the  world  at  least  somewhat  safer  both 
for  democracy  and  for  diversity. 

Gains  or  US.  Policy 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Two  of  the  most  repeated  arguments  for 
the  United  States  giving  up  In  Vietnam  are 
being  disproved  by  events. 

One  Is  that  Communist  expansion  Is  the 
wave  of  the  future  for  all  Southeast  Asia 
and  that  nearly  all  the  nations  in  this  whole 
region  would  rather  accommodate  themselves 


to  the  Inevitable  than  have  the  US,  fighting 
back. 

Not  true. 

The  other  argument  is  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  quit  defending  South  Viet- 
nam because  South  Vietnam  cant  pKissibly 
hold  together  and  we  are  bound  to  lose. 

Not  true, 

Tlie  truth  Is  that  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
nations  not  under  Communist  control  hai-e 
taken  heart  because  of  the  strong  American 
stand  in  'Vyetnain  and  are  acting  to  estab- 
lish a  collective  solidarity  which  seemed  un- 
thinkable a  yr>ar  or  s<i  .■igo. 

Here's  what's  happening: 

1-  The  foundations  of  a  non-Communist 
region  security  system  are  being  laid. 

2  At  a  conference  in  Seoul  nine  cour.- 
tries — South  Korea,  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, Nationalist  China,  Malaysia,  South 
Vietnam.  Japan.  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land--Joined  to  create  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
Council  (ASPAC)  patterned  after  the  Orgai.- 
Izatlon  of  American  States. 

3.  After  a  long  period  of  isolation  and 
hesitation.  Japan,  the  most  advanced  and 
strongest  nation  in  the  Pacific,  is  being  wei- 
comed  as  an  active  participant. 

4.  The  new  government  of  Indonesia  has 
severed  the  Djakarta-Peking  axis,  made 
peace  with  Malaysia  and  is  considering 
Joining  the  Asian  Council.     So  is  Laos. 

5.  India  and  Pakistan  are  moving  Into  a 
much  Improved  relationship  which  will  al- 
most certainly  strengthen  India's  capacity 
to  resist  Chinese  Communist  attacks  and 
tend  to  cause  Pakistan  to  keep  Peking  at 
arm's  length. 

6.  All  of  the  members  of  the  ASPAC  are 
helping  South  Vietnam  and  the  military 
commitments  of  some  are  expected  to  in- 
crease. 

South  Vietnam  is  not  falling  apart— 
though  political  t-jrmoil  makes  it  lotik  at 
limes  as  though  it  were — and  with  the  aid  cf 
the  United  States,  It  Is  not  losing  the  war. 

Premier  Ky  has  recovered  '  the  govern- 
ment's authority  In  the  dissldeiU  northern 
cities  of  Hue  and  Danang  and  the  prospects 
of  a  meaningful  September  election  of  a 
constituent  assembly  to  draft  a  new  con- 
stitution are  improved. 

Ail  of  this  provides  a  favorable  tvack- 
ground  for  President  Johnson's  unwavering 
determination  to  persist  and  to  help  build 
a  peaceful  world  by  proving  that  aggression 
Is  not  even  the  wave  of  the  present. 


The  Porter  Report 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  i 
Behind  President  Jo.hnson's  all  but  fni:.i 
decision  to  step  up  the  air  ■war  against  Nortli 
Vietnam  is  a  series  of  new  reports  from 
Saigon.  Including  one  from  William  J.  Porter, 
Deputy  US.  Ambassador  in  Saigon. 

Porter,  whose  special  responsibility  Is  the 
political  and  economic  reconstruction  pro- 
gram (now  called  '.'revolutionary  develop- 
ment"), reported  here  last  week  that  the  so- 
called  "nationalist  "  revolution  of  the  Com- 
munist Vletcong  Is  in  fact  a  fraud,  utterly 
lacking  In  broad,  popular  support. 

This  has  further  buttressed  the  President's 
unshakeable  conviction  that,  despite  shrill 
and  continuing  protests  against  his  policy  in 
Vietnam,  his  course  Is  the  right  one.  Fur- 
thermore, along  with  the  fact  that  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has,  at  least  temporarily. 
mastered  the  militant  Buddhists,  the  Porter 
report  has  reinforced  the  President's  convic- 
tion that  his  goal  of  a  non-Communist  Viet- 
nam Is  attainable.  All  this  lies  behind  the 
imminent  escalation  of  bombing 

Ambassador  Porter  is  a  veteran  of  nation- 
alist uprisings,  or  Insurgencies.  In  no  less 
than  four  separate  countries-  Algeria,  Mo- 
rocco, Iraq  and  Syria.  He  is  also  one  of  this 
country's  most  qualified  diplomatic  trouble- 
shooters.  Therefore,  his  personal  report  last 
week  to  the  President  and  his  top  aides  was 


backed  by  the  rare  credentials  of  Intimate 
exposure  to  the  politics  of  nationalism  Por- 
ter has  been  in  Saigon  for  more  than  six 
months. 

riie  essence  of  Porter's  repvort  was  that.  In 
contrast  to  the  experience  of  Algeria  and 
Morocco,  there  Is  simply  no  evidence  at  all 
that  the  Communist-dominated  National 
Liberation  Front  y'SlF)  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  Vletcong  guerrillas  that  sustain  it, 
represents  genuine  natlonalif,m 

To  the  contrary,  the  NLP  is  a  false  front 
lacking  anything  like  the  tight  discipline  and 
the  broad  control  over  the  population  that 
marke<l  the  Algerian  PLN,  for  instance. 

Thus,  efforts  on  two  occasions  by  the  NLF 
to  call  a  national  strike  flopped  Thus.  U.S. 
servicemen  in  the  thousands  can  and  do  wan- 
der unarmed  through  the  cities  of  South 
Vietnam  without  fear  of  murder. 

Porter's  asses.smcnt  of  the  hard-core  polit- 
ical strength  of  the  NI  F  can  t  Just  be  brushed 
off  as  making  the  facts  fit  the  hope.  Nor 
can  the  new  assessment  coming  In  from  Sai- 
gon on  the  declining  strength  of  the  Bud- 
dhist^ activists  be  Ignored  as  wishful  think- 
ing. 

It  now  seems  clear  that  the  most  militant 
.  f  the  Buddhist  leaders.  Thlch  Trl  Quang. 
his  :ost  considerable  ground  within  the 
United  Buddhist  Church  to  the  more  mod- 
erate faction  led  by  Thich  Tam  Chau.  Trl 
Quang  Is  the  religious  leader  lof  perhaps  a 
million  Buddhists  in  Central  Vietnam,  but 
tticre  Is  .growing  evidence  that  his  religious 
hold  over  his  followers  la  not  duplicated  in 
the  field  of  politics 

At  this  writing.  Trl  Quang  is  on  a  hunger 
strike  against  Premier  Ky's  military  Junta 
(but  seems  to  be  surviving  rather  well  on 
large  quantities  of  nourishing  fruit  Juices 
and  tea  generously  laced  with  cream  and 
sugar) . 

lYl  Quang's  mUltancy  has  deepened  the 
spilt  within  the  Buddhist  Institute  to  a  point 
that  gives  some  U.S,  experts  hope  of  a  funda- 
mental reduction  in  the  Institute's  power  to 
make  trouble.  Dl.scredited  Buddhist  activists 
P'j.shlng  the  Trl  Quang  line  of  militant  hos- 
tility to  the  military  Junta  may  be  losing 
their  Influence. 

If  this  is  an  accurate  appraisal,  it  means 
that  the  more  moderate  Buddhist  faction, 
headed  by  ThIch  Tam  Chau  whose  power  lies 
in  the^South,  could  become  a  most  signifi- 
cant instrument  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  development  that  Is  now  making  its 
first  serious  beginning  In  the  countryside. 

All  this  is  In  the  background  of  the  Presl- 
tienfs  impending  decision  to  step  up  the  air 
war,  details  of  which  are  still  a  Ughtly-held 
secret.  With  the  apparent  resolution  of  the 
flve-month-old  political  crisis  coupled  with 
the  Porter  report,  the  mood  in  Washington 
h.i.s  undergone  subtle  change. 

Now  the  over-all  Vietnam  problem  may  be 
on  the  threshold  of  a  slow  but  steady  Im- 
provement as  President  Johnson  continues 
his  hard,  unwavering  policy  of  reslst.ince  to 
s^-irr'^sslon  from  th?  North.  His  refusal  to 
^■■■<>r  despi-.e  the  political  onslaught  against 
him  at  home  may  .■joon  begin  to  pay  small 
but  important  dividends  -both  at  home  and 
abroad. 


YOUTH  WANTS  TO  KNOW  FOUNDA- 
TION PROGRAM 

Mr  JAVITS.  -'Mr.  Prr.':ldont.  Gen. 
Earle  G.  'Wlieeler,  Chfiirman  of  the  Joint 
Chlpf.s  of  Staff,  recently  appeared  as  a 
Sue.st  In  a  new  .series  of  "Youth  Wants 
To  Know"  televl.sion  proRram.«.  created 
and  produced  by  Theodore  Granik.  These 
Prncrrams  are  made  available  as  a  public 
sorvicp  through  a  grant  from  the  Con- 
tlnontal  Grain  Foundation  of  New  York. 

Continental  Grain  Foundation  and  its 
president.    Michel    Fribourg.    are    to    be    , 


commended  for  making  the  award - 
winning  "Youth  Wants  To  Know"  pro- 
gram available  to  major  metropolitan 
areas,  and  expanding  it  also  to  the  met- 
ropolitan Washington,  DC.  public, 
through  WETA-TY.  the  educational  tele- 
vision station  :n  the  Nation's  Capital 

Continental  Grain  Foundation  s  activ- 
ities, I  understand,  consist  also  of  pro- 
viding scholarships  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  students  at  various  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  world,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  religion, 
nationalttj',  or  sex,  and  t-o  foster  the  ex- 
change of  students  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countrie,s. 

Continental  Grain  Foundation  is  per- 
fornT.ing  a  public  service  in  making  these 
programs  available  and  thereby  provid- 
ing the  opportunity  to  present  the  im- 
portant^ssues  of  our  time  as  they  are 
discussed  by  leading  authorities  in  their 
fields.  I  trust  that  this  public  service 
contribution  of  Continental  Grain  Fouit- 
dation,  through  the  leadership  of  its 
president,  Michel  Fribourg,  will  augur 
well  for  arbusing  interest  in  other  foun- 
dations backing  program:  of  this  type, 
to  enlist  public  interest  in  these  vital 
Issues  concerning  all  thinking  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  the  program 
of  Sunday.  May  22.  1966.  he  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script of  the  program  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

YovTH  Wants  To  Know  ' 
(Created  and  produced  by  Theodore  Granik) 
(Youth  Wants  To  Know  presents;  Gen,  Earle 
G.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff) 

Mr.  Granik.  Yojith  Wants  To  Know,  the 
penetrating,  provocative  questions  of  Amer- 
ica's young  people,  created  and  produced  bv 
Theodore  Granik. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  welcome  to  Youth 
Wants  To  Kno^a-.  Our  guest  Is  General  Earle 
G.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  ' 
Staff.  The  General  Is  an  outstanding  leader 
who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of 
our  country.  He  has  distinguished  himself 
in  all  of  his  many  assignments  throughout 
his  Army  career.  It  is-a  great  privilege.  Gen- 
eral, to  have  you  back  ■with  us  again  on 
Youth  Wafits  To  Know. 

Greg,  do  you  want  to  open  the  questioning? 
Question.  General    Wheeler,    wti'at   can    we 
do  to  will  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

General  Wheeler.  Well,  we  can  do  more  of 
what  we  are  doing  right  now— namely,  to 
continue  to  carry  the  offensive  actions 
against  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  strongholds  in  the  remote  part 
of  the  country.  We  can  continue  our  air 
campaign  against  North  Vietnam.  And  I 
think  also  that  we  can  continue  to  improve 
the  economic  conditions  and  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  people  In  that  country.  Abd 
this,  of  course,  we  are  trying  to  do.  " 

Question.  Do  you  think  if  we  took  no  of- 
fensive or  defensive  stands,  and  Just  stood 
still  In  Vietnam  that  they  would  come  to 
the  negotiation  table?  • 

General  Wheeler.  I  certainly  don't.  Not 
only  that,  as  a  matter  of  military  principle, 
the  side  that  has  the  initiative.  In  other 
words,  the  side  that  calls  the  shot,  wins  If 
you  Just  sit.  you  lose.  So  I  would  say  that 
that  would  be  the  surest  way  of  not  having 
the  Viet  Cong  or  the  North  Vietnamese  come 
to  the  negotiating  table. 

Question.  General  Wheeler.  Is  the  war  in 
Vietnam  a  political  war? 


General  Whxeler.  All  wars  are  political  to 
some  extent  You  know,  no  war  makes 
sense,  unless  it  Is  fought  for  political  objec- 
tives. Our  p<">lltlca;  objective  in  this  par- 
ticular c^se  has  been  enunciated  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  our 
other  political  leaders,  on  many  occasions. 
And*lt  is  this:  To  have  the  aggressor  nations 
of  Southeast  Asia — namely,  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Communist  Chinese — let 
their  neighbors  live  in  peace,  and  not  at- 
tempt to  enforce  their  will  on  Uie  Soutii 
Vietnamese, 

Question.  General  Wheeler,  how  come 
there  are  over  250,000  soldiers  In  South 
Vietnam  and  we're  only  using  a  few  divisions 
for  actual  fightliig? 

General  Wheeler.  Because  the  combat 
forces  of  a  modern  army,  the  people  who 
actually  engage  in  combat  face  to  face  with 
the  enemy,  is  only  a  small  percent.  They're 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  whole  instrument. 
You  will  find  that  in  every  modern  army  you 
have  to  have  doctors,  engineers,  signal  peo- 
ple, people  who  unload  the  ships  at  the 
ports,  people  who  get  the  supplies  forward  to 
the  troops.  They're  always  on  the  ratio  of 
abowt  6  or  7  to  one  to  the  combat  soldiers 

.•Question.  General,  are  the  National  Guard 
and  reserve  units  ready  and  able  for  Jungle 
warfare? 

General  Wheeler.  The  high  priority  units, 
and  In  fact,  all  of  the  National  Guard  and 
reserve  units,  are  receiving  special  Instruc- 
tions in  that  type  of  warfare.  Now  I  wish 
to  emphasize  though  tlaat  the  so-called  high 
priority  units  are  receiving  additional  in- 
struction to  prepaije  them  for  such  warfare 
If  we  have  to  call  them  up. 

Question.  Sir,  now  that  the  war  Is  step- 
ping up,  how  Is  the  draft  dealing  with  the 
conscientious  objectors? 

General  Wheeler.  Well  the  conscientious 
objectors  are  being  treated  as  they  have  In 
the  past  In  any  war— namely,  they  are  em- 
ployed In  other  than  combat  tasks. 

Qtiestion.  Sir.  do  you  think  that  the^draft 
card  burners  are  influencing  cur  troops  in 
Vietnam  morally — I  mean,  their  morale?  Do 
you  think  that  it  Is  detrimental  to  our  forces 
or  do  you  think  our  forces  are  overlooking 
this  menace  in  the  States? 

General  Wheeler.  I  was  talking  to  General 
Krulak  of  the  Marines,  who  commands  our 
fleet  Marine  forces  in  the  Pacific,  the  other 
day,  aod  he  told  me  that  In  a  recent  trip  he 
had  talked  to  some  of  the  Marines  out  there 
about  this,  and  I  talked  to  some  of  our  troops 
also  when  I  was  there  at  Christmastime.  It 
has  very  little  effect  except  it  makes  them 
sort  of  s^ngry.  And  orte  young  Marine  said 
to  General  Krulak  that  he  noticed  that  the 
people  who  were  burning  their  draft  cards 
were  not  at  the  same  time  burning  their  So- 
ci.'il  Security  cards. 

Question.  Sir,  Is  Red  China  a  paper  tiger — 
all  talk  and  no  show? 

General  Wheeler.  Well,  I  wouldn't  call  it 
a  paper  tiger  exactly.  To  date,  they  have 
talked  a  much  more  belligerent  game  than 
they  have  played.  Someone  has  made  the 
remark  that  the  Red  Chinese  ajje  prepared  to 
fight  to  the  last  North  Vietnamese  How- 
ever, you've  got  to  recognize  that  they  do 
have  a  powerful  ground  force,  and  theV'ftave 
arSlzabl/alr  force.  Now.  these  are  not  mod- 
ern forcSs  by  our  standards. 

Mr.  Granik.  Is  this  their  own  force.  Gen- 
eral ? 

General  Wheeler.  Yes.  their  ovm. 
Mr.  Granik.  Or  that  supported  by  the  Rus- 
sian government' 

Oeneral  Wheeler.  No.  these  are  the  Chi- 
nese forces.  They  have  large  manpower,  a 
sizable  air  force,  somewhat  obsolescent,  and  I 
would  not  call  them  a  paper  tiger  In  terms 
of  capability  for  causing  trouble  in  the  Far 
East  If  they  cared  to  do  so.  »«- 

Quefition  Are  our  air  strikes  on  North 
VleViam  doing  any  good  In  .slowing  down  in- 
filtration from  ^»e  North? 
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General  Wheeler  Yes.  Our  air  strikes  up 
there  have  tWree  purpfises.  One  is  to  raise 
_  the  morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
This  wag  at  the  outset  The  second  was  to 
attempt  to  influence  the  morale,  detrimen- 
tally now,  of  the  Nurth  Vietnamese,  and  par- 
ticularly the  North  Vietnamese  government, 
and  the  third  objective  was  to  slow  down  or 
to  Impede  the  moveifient  of  men  and  things 
from  North  Vietnam  to  the  south,  and  also 
within  North  Vietnam  The  first  objective 
we  achieved  We  did  raise  the  morale  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  The  second  objective,  I 
would  say  we  have  not  achieved,  at  least  at 
this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  GRANtK.  Haven't  we  swayed  some  over. 
Genera!'^ 

General  Wheeler  Oh,  their  morale  Is  bad 
In  certain  areas  Food  distribution,  and 
other  goods  distribution  has  been  Impeded, 
and  this  affects  the  morale  of  the  people. 
The  apparent  determination  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  government  to  continue  the  war 
has  not  been  altered,  at  least  so  far  as  we  can 
see.  We  have  Impede*!,  obstructed  the  move- 
ment of  men  and  things  in  North  Vietnam 
and  from  North  Vietnam  south  Into  South 
Vietnam  We  know,  for  example,  that  they 
have  had  to  take  about  somewhere  between 
eighty  and  a  hundred  thovisand  men  from 
their  normal  peacetime  pursuits  and  put 
them  to  work  on  the  lines  of  communication 
to  repair  the  damage  that  we've  done.  Atad 
we  have  slowed  them  down,  but  we  haven't 
8top^>ed  them. 

Question  Do  you  feel  that  Red  China 
should  be  admitted  to  the  U  N.^pn  her  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  on  Vietnam' 

Genera!  Whefler.  Well  now  you're  making 
a  question  to  me  that  you  ought  to  ask  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  He  has  expressed 
himself  on  this  subject  a  number  of  times. 
He  has  pointed  out  that  the  Red  Chinese 
apparently  don't  want  to  be  admitted  to  the 
UN  .  at  least  they've  shown  no  desire  to  at 
the  present  time 

Question  General,  how  many  South  Viet- 
namese troops  are  belqg  employed  in  battle, 
and  are  thev  pulling  their  share  of  the  load? 
General  Wheeler  The  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces — I'm  speaking  now  of  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  the  so-called  para  mili- 
tary forces — approach  700,000  In  strength 
The  Army,  which  Is — and  the  Marines — Viet- 
namese Marines  now — who  are  carrying  the 
bulk  of  the  load — about  133  battalions  all 
told.  A  sizable  number  of  these  are  en- 
gaged In  security  operations,  protecting  vital 
Installations  However,  there  are  about 
three  dozen  offensive  type  operations  going 
on  today  fn  Vietnam  of  battalion  size  or 
larger.  Of  this  number  the  Vietnamese  units 
now  are  conducting  or  participating  In  about 
25  which  I  think  Indicates  the  level  of  their 
activity. 

Question  Will  there  be  a  significant 
■change  in  Chinese  foreign  policy — that  Is, 
Communist  Chinese  foreign  policy — with  the 
demise  of  Mao  Tse  Tung? 

General  Whexler  Again,  this  Is  something 
that  Secretary  Rusk  could  answer  better  than 
I.  but  I  would  say  that  our  experts  who  study 
these  things  say  that  probably  not.  because 
the  successors  to  Mao  Tse  Tung  would  also 
be  men  of  his  vintage,  of  his  time  and  of  his 
belief,  and  that  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  a  radical  change  occurring  due  to  the 
death  of  one  man 

Mr  ORANnt  You  would  have  the  same 
phil'.sophy 

Generftt  Wheeler  Snme  philosophy — the 
brothers  of  the  "Long  March."  In  other 
words,  the  men  who  partlclpnled  with  Mao 
Tse  Tung  in  the  years  of  revolution  leading 
up  to   the   time  when   they    .  .  . 

Mr    Granik.  Same  cartel   of   thought 
General    Wheeler    The    same    people,    the 
same   group  of  men,   and   they  have  exactly 
the  same  Ideas. 

Questi'in    Do    you    favor 
and  Haiphong? 


bombing    Hanoi 


General  Whexleh.  If  you're  talking  about 
bombing  the  population  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong, the  answer  is  no 

Mr  Granik.  When  you  say  that  General, 
do  you  mean.  . 

General  Wheeler  A  population — I  mean, 
we  don't — no  one  has  ever  advocated,  no  one 
in  a  responsible  position  in  the  government 
has    'ver   advocated   bombing  people 

M;  Granik  People,  but  are  there  mili- 
tary.  .   .   . 

Question.  I  mean  the  Industrial  centers? 
Cxeneral  Whekleb.  I  would  say  that  there 
are  certain  targets  up  In  the  Hanol-Halphong 
area  now — these  are  not  small  areas,  these 
are  large  areas — that  at  some  point  In  time 
we  might  want  to  attack. 

Question.  General  Wheeler,  do  you  think 
we  should  issue  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
on  Vietnam? 

beneral  Wheeler.  I  see-  no  particular  rea- 
s<3n  to.  Moreover,  there  are  other  factors, 
political  factors  involved  that,  to  my  view 
at  least,  make  this  unnecessary. 

Mr  Granik.  Those  are»s  you  talk  about 
attacking  in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  or  possibly 
attacking.  General— I  don't  want  to  go  into 
military  secrets— are  they  Industrial  areas? 
Are  they  highly  Industrialized? 

General  Wheeler.  No.  North  Vietnam  is 
not  a  highly  Industrialized  area,  in  our  sense 
of  this  term  Their  Industry  U  small  in 
quantity  It  does  not  provide  enormous  or 
even  substantial  support  to  the  war  effort 
in  the  South. 

Question.  Wouldn't  more  Increased  bomb- 
ing of  North  -Vietnam  draw  Red  China  into 
the  conflict? 

Genera!  Wheeler.  Oh.  I  don't  think  so 
The— some  people  regard  this  as  an  escala- 
tory  step  I  don't  think  .so.  Now  I'm  sure 
that  if  we  attacked  Red  China,  why— tar- 
gets m  Red  China— the  pressures  on  the  Chi- 
nese to  retaliate  would  be  very  great  As 
long  as  It  Is  in  North  Vietnam.  I  see  no 
reason  for  them  Ui  get  Into  this 

Question.  Why  did  President  Johnson  par- 
ticularly acknowledge  the  Ky  regime  in 
Honolulu'' 

General  Wheeler.  I  don't  think  that  he 
did,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  was  out  there 
at  the  Honolulu  conference  as  a  member  of 
the  President's  party.  His  emphasis  there 
was  on  the  nonmliitary  aBp>ects  of  the  war. 
You  will  recall  in  answering  a  question 
earlier  I  said  that  thfe  social  and  economic 
reforms  were  a  part  of  the  overall  program 
and  a  part  of  the  things  that  we  should  do 
to  win  the  war  out  there.  President  John- 
son, I  think,  feels  that  the  military  program 
has  been  going  very  well,  and  he  wanted 
to  emphasize  to  the  world,  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  I  imagine.  In  particular,  that 
the  nonmliitary  aspects  of  this  war  deserve 
equal  weight  In  other  words,  the  way  to 
defeat  Communism  is  to  do  away  with  the 
seeds  of  Communism — In  other  words,  social 
injustice,  economic  Instability,  111  health, 
sickness,  poverty. 

Mr.  Granik.  Pair  beyond  Just  a  purely  mili- 
tary situation. 

General  Wheeler    That's  right. 
Question.  Does  President  Johnson  call  the 
shots  In  Vietnam? 

General  Wheeler  He  certainly  does.  He  Is 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American 
armed  forces,  and  he  is  also  the  elected 
political  leader  of  the  American  people. 

Question.  How  congenial  are  you  to  civilian 
control  of  the  armed  forces? 

General  Wheeler  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  always  provided  since  the 
founding  of  the  republic,  that  the  military 
forces  are  under  control  of  the  elected  lead- 
er.>;hlp  of  this  country— namely,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  So  that  to  me.  It  Is 
unthinkable  that  you  would  have  any  other 
sort  of  control 

Question  How  come  so  much  of  the  de- 
fense budget  Is  spent  on  managing  and  then 
over  In  Vietnam  they're  caught  short  of 
bombs  and  .supplies? 


General  Wheeler.  I  don't  think  we  are 
short  over  there.  In  talking  to  General  West- 
moreland, our  commander  in  country.  Ad- 
miral Sharpe,  our  commander  in  the  Pacific, 
I  have  been  assured  that  there  are  no  short- 
ages which  have  affected  adversely  our  com- 
bat operations  or  the  welfare  of  the  troops 
Question.  Has  Saigon  become  an  American 
brothel? 

General  Wheeler  I  don't  think  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Secretary  Rusk  on  a  TV  pro- 
gram one  Siuiday  answered  this  quite  ade- 
quately. He  pointed  out  that  the  world's 
oldest  profession,  unfortunately,  is  practiced 
In  every  large  city  In  the  world,  and  has  been 
from  time  Immemorial,  that  this  Is  an  over- 
Blmpllflcatlon  of  a  very  difficult  problem.  He 
used  this  term. 

Question.  Getting  back  to  the  demonstra- 
tors, do  you  think  that  they  protest  because 
they  have  strong  convictions  or  because  thry 
are  cowards? 

General  Wheei.er.  Oh  I  wouldn't  say  they 
were  cowards.  Perhaps  some  of  them  are  I 
mean.  Just  as  you  have  a  percenuige  of  cow- 
ards In  almost,  any  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. I  think  that  these  people,  to  a  degree  .^t 
least,  are  misguided.  They,  In  many  in- 
stances, I  think,  are  perhaps  protesting  mere-  • 
ly  to  be  protesting  against  something,  it  is 
a  small  number.  Now  one  thing  that  exacer- 
bates this  problem,  however.  Is  the  publicity 
that  they  receive  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  If  they  received  no  publicity,  thev 
wouldn't  protest  .so  much. 

Question.  Sir,  to  chaAge  the  subject 
wou'.d  the  United  State.s  be  ciueht  short  if 
the  war  In  Vietnam  exploded  Into  a  sustained 
ground  warfare? 

General  Wheei.er  I  don't  believe  so.  I 
think  that  we  have  adequate  means  to  carry 
out  any  operations  that  I  can  fore.see 

Question:  What  effect  will  the  monsoon 
season  have  on  the  American  war  effort  In 
Vietnam? 

General  Wheeler.  Well,  as  you  may  know 
the  monsoon  out  tl^ere  has  opposite  effects 
In  the  two  parts  of  the  Vietnam  In  North 
Vietnam  when  the  weather  is  good,  It  is  bad 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  vice  versa.  And  the 
monsoon  Is  Just  changing  now  We've  had 
very  bad  flying  weather  up  North  in  recent 
weeks  and  months.  We  have  had  good 
weather  in  the  South  Now  It  Is  going  tJ 
start  to  change.  So  our  air  operations  In  the 
North  will  be  easier,  but  our  air  operations  in 
support  of  our  groiyid  forces  in  the  South 
will  be  more  dlfllcuW  In  other  words,  well 
have  greater  problems  In  flying  when  we  want 
to  fly 

Question  Do  you  feel  that  Premier  Kv's 
retention  of  power  could  cause  more  military 
and  political  turmolP 

General  Wheeler.  I  think  that  probably 
that  It  wouldn't  cause  any  greater  dlfllru!- 
tles  than  we're  having  now 

Question.  General  Wheeler,  why  don't  we 
employ  nationalist  Chinese  troops  in  Viet- 
nam? 

General  Wheeler.  Well,  there  are  several 
reasons.  One,  it  would  be  in  a  .sen.se  expand- 
ing the  war  by  bringing  Chinese  into  an  area 
where  they  are  not  particularly  congenial  tc 
the  population  Secondly,  the  nationalist 
Chinese  have  no  particular  desire  to  partici- 
pate In  that  war  down  there  You'd  open  up 
a  whole  series  of  political  problems 

Mr  Granik  Wouldn't  that  bring  China 
In  then''  ' 

General  Wheeles.  Well,  this  Is  one  of  the 
arguments,  that  It  would  bring  Red  Clilr.s 
Into  the  war  directly  Again.  I  think  thl5 
is  debatable  because  it  would  depend  on  the 
circumstances  In  which  these  Chinese  r.:i- 
tlonalLst  troop-,  were  \ised 

Question.  General,  are  there  mercenaries 
involved  In  Vietnam,  and  If  so.  what  Is  their 
role? 

General  Wheei.er  We  have  no  mercensnes 
In  the  American  armetl  forces  .'Vnd  I  assure 
you   that  the  Korean.s   are  not  mercenaries 
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either.  They  are  there  at  the  direction  of 
their  government  in  supp>ort  of  Lheir  na- 
tional policy  of  opposing  Communl.«m  in  the 
F.ir  East.  So  there  are  no  mercenaries  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  free  elections 
can  be  held  In  a  country  such  as  Vietnam 
in   ihe  political   turmoil   that  It   Is   in   now? 

G»neral  Whekler.  I  think  so.  under — with 
care.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been 
elet^^tion-s  in  the  recent  past  for  provincial 
poi>ts.  and  so  on,  which  were  quite  success- 
ful— a  tremendous  turnout  and  a  very  flue 
outcome  for  the  government 

Mr.  Granik.  What  happens  then?  How  do 
we  ablcje  by  these  elections.  General?  Let's 
siiy  the  Viet  Cong  were  successful  in  the 
elections. 

General  Wheeler.  Well,  It  Is  unthinkable 
W  me  that  they  would  be  And  I  tirink  that 
.Secretary  Rusk  Is  a  better  expert  on  this 
man  I.  I'd  be  trying  to  address  a  hypxD- 
thetlcal  question  5nd  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
do  It.  / 

Question.  Is  Premier  Ky  daring  the  Bud-  ( 
dhlBts  to  a  showdown  by  declaring  there  \ 
will  be  no  constituent  government  until/ 
1967?  f 

General  Wheei.er.  I  don't  think  so  Just 
a  comment  on  what  I  understand  he  said. 
I  bejleve  that  he  Is  saying  that  the  time 
that  will  be  needed  to  draw  up  a  constitu- 
tion and  to  have  elections  will  be  some- 
what greater  than  people  think. 

Question.  Sir.  Is  there  any  chance  that  the 
reservists  and  National  Guard  will  be  actl-/ 
vated? 

General  Wheeler  Oh  there's  always  a 
chance.  If  there  is  a  sizable  Increase  In 
the.  tempo  of  the  war.  If  we  are  faced  with 
other  contingencies,  why  we,  of  course,  would 
depend  upon  the  National  Guard  and  the 
rc-f-rves    to    augment    the    active    forces. 

Question.  Sir,  if  they  are  actlviated,  are 
they  really  ready  for  the  kind  of  flghtlng 
th.it  Is  going  »n  there? 

General  Wheler  I  think  so  Now  we  have, 
aa  I  mentioned  earlier,  certain  units  that 
h.ive  already  been  selected.  These  are  the 
high  priority  units — to  receive  special  and 
.idditlonal  training  so  that  their  readiness 
has  i>een  Increased.  And  this  Is  always  an 
incremental  step  if  you  call  the  National 
Guard  and  reserve  into  action,  ai.d  so  I  think 
my  flat  answer  to  you  would  be  yes. 

Question.  Sir.  why  do  we  have  more  com- 
mitments in?  our  foreign  policy  than  our  na- 
tion can  really  afford? 

General  Wheeler  Well  I  don't  think  that 
we  have.  I  think  that  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  do  those  things  to  protect  its 
own  security  Interests  and  to  assist  our  al- 
lies In  protecting  theirs.  I  don't  believe  that 
*e  are  over-committing  to  use  a  simple 
phr.i-se. 

Question.  To  get  off  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam, what  do  you  see  for  the  future  of 
N.\TO' 

Genera!  Wheei.er  I  believe  that  NATO  Is 
polng  to  remain  a  viable  military  alliance 
N'W  undoubtedly,  there  are  going  to  be 
c!:.inges  made  and  these  are  being  discussed 
•  t  the  highest  governmental  levels,  and  when 
I  s.iv  governmental,  I  mean  all  the  govern- 
riR:ii,=  of  NATO,  except  Prance,  at  this  time. 
Our  N.\TO  partners  apparently  are  all  agreed 
f  i'  N.'\TO  is  a  viilua'Dle  security  mechanism 
■':  (I  they  and  we  arc  determined  tQ  maln- 
t.iln  it.      - 

Question  Do  you  think  Uleet  Germany 
will  get  nuclear  weapons  through  NATO  If 
Prance  pulls  out' 

General  Wheei.er  No,  that's  not  the  ob- 
ject of  the  exercise   by   any. means. 

Question  Sir,  does  the  moon  have  any 
military  value'' 

Genera!  Wheelf-R  Well,  at  night  It  is  awful 
useful  to  have  , the  moon  shining  so  you  can 
f'^e,  but  not  to  be  facetious  In  answering 
your  question,  what  you're  really  asking  me 
is  If  going  to  the  moon  has  a  direct  military 


application.  My  answer  to  you  Is  that  we 
don't  know.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the 
things  that  we  learn  In  the  scientific  area  by 
these  space  flights  and  these  efforts  to  pro- 
ject man  Into  space  Increase  our  entire 
knowledge  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  military 
Interests.  And  It  could  be  that  some  day  the 
ability  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  will  have 
a  direct  Influence  on  our  security  mech- 
anism. 

Question.  Do  you  foresee  the  moon  to  be- 
come a  battleground  between  H,he  United 
States  and  Russia? 

General  Wheeler,  I  don't  think  so.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  not. 

Mr.  Geanik..  That's  v.%y  we  applaud  the 
President's  wonderful  action  u^ing  unity 
there. 

Question.  How  much  emphasis  do  the 
Communists  place  on  our  youth  demonstra- 
tions? 

General  Wheeler.  It's  very  Interesting. 
That's  an  excellent  question.  General  Glap, 
who  Is  the  Minister  of  Defense  of  North 
Vietnam  and  who  was  the  commander  of 
their  forces  when  they  defeated  the  French 
at  Dien  Eien  Phu.  wrote  a  series  of  three  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  in  the  Hanoi  official 
newspaper  In  January.  I  read  these  articles 
with  great  Interest.  Glap.  In  these  articles, 
and  other  airtlcles  and  statements  that  I  have 
read  coming  from  North  Vietnamese  officials. 
and  from  China,  for  that  matter,  emphasized 
the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  win  this  war 
politically,  and  they  cite  as  an  examjjle  of 
why  they  will  win  politically,  the  fact  that 
there  are  demonstrations,  that  there  Is  sup- 
port for  their  efforts  in  this  country  and  In 
other  countries  of  the  Free  World. 

Question  Do  you  feel  that  the  conquest 
of  space,'  to  return  to  space,  should  be  set 
aside  until  we  settle  the  problems  of  poverty. 
Ignorance  and  disease? 

General  Wheeler.  I  don't  believe  so  I 
believe  that  o.:r  country  Is  blessed  with 
enough  wealth,  enotigh  resources,  in  terms 
of  scientific  brains,  vast  Industrial  base,  so 
we  can  push  ahead  on  both  fronts  at  the 
same  time. 

Question.  General  Wheeler,  do  you  see  any 
danger  In  the  .'uture  of  attack  "from  outer 
space? 

General  Wheeler  As  of  right  now.  my  an- 
swer to  you  wrjuld  have  to  be  a  categorical 
no,  and  1  would  say  that  this  is  a  problem 
that  you  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  here 
are  going  to  have  to  address  perhaps  some 
time  In  the  future.    It  is  beyond  my  ken. 

Question.  General,  why  doesn't  the  Air 
Force  release  to  -.he  public  Its  Blue  Book  Proj- 
ect on  unidentified  flying  objects? 

General  Wheeler.  You're  asking  me  a 
question  I  simply  can't  answer,  because  I 
don't  even  know  what  the  Blue  Book  Project 
Is.  However,  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  the 
Air  Force  has  made  a  very  careful,  elaborate 
Investigation  of  every  report  of  this  kind 
that  has  ever  been  fofthcoming,  and  to  date, 
they  haven't  identified  anything  that  is  not 
explainable  by  natural  means. 

Question.  Have  the  Pulbrlght  Hearings,  by 
acknowledging  some  Americans'  uncertainty 
as  to  our  f>osltlon  In  Vietnam,  encouraged  our 
enemies? 

General  Whekler,  I  don't  think  that  I 
should  comment  on  the  deliberations  In  the 
Congress.    It's  not  my  place. 

Question,  Just  how  closely  do  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  work  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment? 

General  Whexhir.  Well,  let's  say  It  this 
way,  the  Department  of  Defense  works  ex-^ 
tremely  closely  with  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Jolnf  Chiefs  of  Staff,  of  course,  par- 
ticipate In  all  of  these  deliberations  It  is  a 
rather  complicated  mechanism.  But  we  are 
always  represented,  either  by  me  or.  In  the 
case  of  meetings  between  ofliclals,  by  one  of 
the  ofBcers  of  the  Joint  Staff,  at  all  delibera- 
tions that  have  anv  mllltarv  application  at 
all. 


Question.  Sir.  Just  how  Justified  are  the 
State  Department's  travel  bans? 

General  Wheeler  Again  this  is  something 
you'll  have  to  ask  Secretary  Rusk.  That 
falls  In  his  purview,  not  mine 

Question  Sir.  why  does  the  United  States, 
a  democracy,  support  a  military  dictatorship, 
largely  despised  by  its  people? 

Genera!  Whteelee.  In  what  country  are  you 
talking  about'' 

Question    Vietnam,  sir 

General  Wheeler  L#t's  say  this.  You 
have  had  in  Vietnam  a  series  of  governments. 
Tlie  latest  government  is  a  military  dictator- 
ship because  this  is'the  power  t>ase  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr  GRAN7K  I'm  sorry  to  Interrupt,  Gen- 
eral. I  know  there  are  many  more  questions, 
but  unfortunately  there  Just  isn't  any  mc'e 
time.  Thank  you  General  Wheeler  for  being 
our  guest  on  Youth  Wants  to  Know.  Our 
thanks  to  you.  panel,  for  yo'ur  most  Interest- 
ing questions,  and  to  you,  ladles  and  gentle- 
ment.  for  being  with  us  Please  Join  us 
again  next  week  on  Youth  Wants  to  Know. 
■ahere  through  the  eyes  of  youth  we  explore 
and  discover,  we  measure  the  important  F>eo- 
ple.  ideas  and  events  of  our  time.  And  now 
this  Is  Theodore  Granik  bidding  you  good- 
bye. 
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Assistant  to  the  Producer:  Janet  Calhoun. 


LET  US  TALK  SENSE  ABOUT  VIET- 
NAM—IT IS   LONG   OVERDUE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr  President,  in  an 
excellent  article  in  today's  Ne'*-  York 
Times  entitled  "Thant's  Vietnam  Pro- 
posals" commendation  is  given  Secretary 
General  Th&nt  for  "focusing  attention 
again  on  the  real  problem  In  Vietnam, 
which  is  to  move  toward  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  Communist  insurrec- 
tion." 

The  editorial  pointed  with  approbation 
to  Secretary  General  Thant's  thrte- 
polnted  proposal  calling  "for  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  North  Vietnam;  the 
scaling  down  of  military  action  in  the 
south  to  achieve  a  cease-fire;  the  opening 
of  peace  talk.s  among  all  those  who  are 
actually  fighting.  Including  the  Viet- 
cong," 

Both  the  Secret&r>'  General  and  the 
New  York  Times  are  talking  sense  to  the 
American  people.  My  own  views  on  the 
folly  of  our  military  Involvement  In 
southeast  Asia  have  been  expressed  re- 
peatedly for  nearly  2  4  yeans. 

Force  begets  force;  escalation  begets 
escalation. 

If  a  world  conflagration  is  to  -be 
avoided — if  indeed  it  is  not  too  late — 
then  the  points  suggested  by  the  Secre- 
tar\-  General  should  be  heeded  and  no 
time  should  be  lost  to  carry  out  his  sug- 
gestions. 

I  a-sk  unaiiimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Timoo  for  June 
22,  1966.  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  22,  1966) 
Thakt  s  Vietnam  Proposals 

Secretary  General  Thant  ha'  performed  a 
useful  service  in  focusing  attention  again  on 
the  real  problem  in  Vietnam,  which  is  to 
move  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Communist  insurrection 

T"-  3  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
buildup    to    more    than    a    quarter-million 
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American  ta-oope  lu  the  South  have,f»elther 
reduced  the  Vletcong  forces  nor  8tablllz»4 
the  internal  p<5lltlc8  of  Saigon.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Vletcong  buildup  also  Is  continu- 
ing, akled  by  Infiltration  of  regular  North 
Vietnamese  unltK.  And  the  American  take- 
over of  the  military  conflict  haa  simply  freed 
the  Buddhist  and  niUltary  politicians  of 
-South  Vietnam  to  pursue  their  power  strug- 
gle. There  Is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
further  escal;itlon  will  change  the  picture. 

Mr    Thants  suggestion  Is  that  a  new  at- 
tempt  t>e   made   to  deescalate   Instead.     His 
three-point  proposal  calls  for  the  cessation  of 
bombing  North  Vietnam:  the  scaling  down  of 
>  military   action    In   the   South    to   achieve   a 
^  cease-fire;  the  opening  of  peace  talks  among 
'  all    those    who    are    "actually    fighting."    In- 
cluding the  Vletcong. 

Sooner  or  later,  this  Is  the  only  way  the 
war  In  Vietnam  can  be  brought  to  an  end. 
The  unanswert'd  question  Is  how  this  process 
can  best  be  set  in  motion. 

The  etforts  of  numerous  intermediaries  to 
bring  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table  have  all 
run  into  the  same  demand.  taJk  to  th^  Vlet- 
coug's  National  Liberation  Front.  Until  the 
Saigon  government  shows  a  willingness  to  do 
so.  there  will  be  no  prospect  of  peace.  But 
what,  incentive  can  there  be  for  the  military 
junta  to  seek  a  compromise  settlement  when 
American  troops  protect  it  against  the  con- 
sequences of  political  folly?  The  dream  that 
the  military  bahince  can  be  turned  and  a 
Communist  surrender  achieved  will  only  give 
way  to  reality  when  the  American  commit- 
ment ceases  to  be  open-ended. 

At  the  present  rate  of  buildup  there  will 
be  350.000  to  400.000  American  libops  in 
South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
talk  in  Wasbing%j  of  higtier  targets  of  600,- 
000  or  750.000  American  troops  in  1967  and 
lat«r  Is  further  encoiuragement  to  political  ir,- 
responsibillty  in  Saigon. 

At  some  point  a  halt  must  be  called. 
American  forces  may  be  able  to  contain  the 
larger  Vletcong  units  hut  it  is  much  more 
do\ib-ful  that  they  can  destroy  the  Vletcong's 
poUUcal  network  or  its  guerrilla  bands 
Every  whir!  upward  on  the  escalation  spiral 
merely  restores  the  military  balance  at  best- 
but  at  a  higher  level  A  halt  In  the  buildup 
may  pi<ove  far  more  effective  in  forcing  the 
Saigon  factions  to  unite  and  In  bringing  them 
to  face  up  to  the  need  of  opening  contacts 
with  the  other  side. 


Coos  Bay,  Orec.  June  21.  1966. 
Senator  ViK^tir.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Just  returned  from  State  c^^nventlon  Im- 
portant H  R.  14122  brought  before  Senate  for 
Immedlat*  action.  Urge  y9»«%  favorable  sup- 
port. 

Fred  Cramer, 
Secretary,  Branch  1450  NALC. 

Salem,  Oreo 

June  21.  19IM. 
Senator   Watne    Morse, 
WaRh  ingriin  U  C  : 

Request  your  support  to  expedite  enact- 
ment of  Government  Salary  bill,  H.R.  14122. 

Clyde  C.  Pike. 

Coos  Bay.  Oreg  . 

June  20,  1966. 
Senator   Wayne    Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington  DC  : 

Ladles  State  aujlliary.  NALC  urges  your 
supixirt  of  HR  14122.  Important  this' bill 
passes  at  earliest  date 

Mildred  SMrrH. 
JState  Legislative  Chairman. 

AuTiliary  No.  173.  CALC. 
f 

Salem.  Obeg.. 

June  21,  1966. 
Senator   Waynh  Mi^rsf., 
Wa.fhxngt07i   D  ff  .■ 

Your  Immediate  action  Is  urged  for  en- 
actment of  Government  Salary  bill  HJl 
14122  by  July  1,  1966. 

Ruth  A.  Davis. 

*^   Salem,  Oreg  . 

June  21,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se, 
Wa.shinyton.  DC  : 

Request  your  support  In  passing  govern- 
ment salary  bill,  H.R.  14122,  effecUve  July  1 
19G6.  ■'  '     ■ 


.June  22,  1966 
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North  Bend,  Oreg., 

June  20.  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Deak  Mr.  Senator:    We  need  your  help  for 
a  favorable  report  on  HR    14122   to  be  re- 
ported    out     of     Senate     Policy     Committee. 
Please  help  us  keep  up  with   the  yearly  in- 
creased cost  living. 
Sincerely, 
'>»  N.  Irving  Engle,  Robert  Kmmett,  Howard 
Pate,   Memphis  Hadden,   Bev.   Blgelow. 
Robert    Kllen.    William    Babbitt,    Jack 
Clark.  Jack  Goll,  Joyn  Rlesbeck.  Jack 
Chanler,  Al  Carlson.  Bud  Grossen,  Jim 
Hurst,  Henry  Lawdese,  Les  Croff. 

Grants  Pass,  Oreg., 

June  20,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Oregon  State  Letter  Carriers  in  session  at 
Portland,    Oreg.,    ask    your    support    oT    H.R. 
14122  to  get  this  bin  reported  out  of  Senate 
policy  committee  for  irnmedlate  action. 
Arthur  H   Strunk.  Sr., 
Secretary.  Oregon  State  NALC. 


M.  Rita  Crosby*. 


THE  FEDERAL  PAY  RAISE  BILL 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mf.  President,  I  have 
received  a  number  of  wires  from  resi- 
denu  of  the  State  of  Oregon  urging  that 
prompt  action  be  taken  by  the  Senate 
on  the  Federal  pay  raise  bill,  H.R.  14122. 
In  view  of  the  i-Tiportancc  of  these  com- 
ments I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
wires  to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordertxl  t-j  bo  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

S.M  FM.  Orec  ,  June  11.  19$6. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Offire  Building. 
Wa.^hington.  DC  : 

Please  do  all  In  your  power  to  bring  H  R 
14122  to  an  affirmative  vote  this  week 
Thank  ypu 

Natknai.    Assr>c:ATioN   Postal   Sih»ER- 
visoRS.   Local  225 


Salem.  Oreg  . 
^une  21.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Wa.-ihtngton.  DC 

I  wholeheartedly  stippor^  you  and  your 
efforts  In  behalf  of  the  Federal  pay  raise 

'  Carmalete  Y   Ecelston. 

Salem,  Oreg_, 

June  21,' 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Wa.-ihington,  DC: 

Urge  support  Federal  pay  bill.  State  com- 
petition makes  Federal  clerical  recruiting 
difficult.     Attrac»lve  pay  essential. 

Norma  1.  Gerberdino, 

Salem,  Oreg.. 

June  21.  1986. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
^Washington.  DC 

Request  your  support  for  Immfdlato  enact- 
ment of  H  R.  14122  approved  by  Senate  Civil 
Service  Committee 

Theodore  N.  Ladse. 

Portland,  Oreg  , 

June  19,  1966, 
Hon    Wayne  Mor.se. 
VVa.s'iiTigto'!.  D  C: 

Please  support  pay  bill  14122.' 

AW    Clark. 


Grants  Pass,  Orec, 

June  21, 1966. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC: 

Urgently  need  your  support  on  H.R.  14122 
Thank,  you  for  past  favors. 

Delores  Roley. 
Secretary.  NALC 

CoRVALLis,  Oreg., 

June  21.1966. 
Wayne  Mor.se. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.-<hir,gto^i.  ITC:  i 

Urge  your  assistance  getting  bill  H.R.  14122 
on  floor  earliest  time. 

R.AY  WEATTHEms. 

0  Secretary  1274. NALC. 

Salem.  Oreo., 
June  2^1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washirigton   D  C: 

Urge  your  Immediate  action  to  expedite 
enactment  of  Government  salary  bill  H  R 
14122  by  July  1,  1966. 

B.  Cecil  Baswett. 

Grants  Pass.  Oreg., 
■^  June  20.  1966. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  DC: 

Urgently  need  your  support  on  H.R.  14122. 
Thanking  you  for  past  favors. 

Mrs   A.  H.  Strdnk,  Sr. 


^  Oregon  City,  Oreg., 

June  20.  J986. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Sennte  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Senator     We  strongly   urge  HR     14122  be 
brouglu   before  the  Senate  immediately. 
NALC  Branch  1140 


Salem,  Oreo.,  June  2},  1966.  " 
Senator  Wayne  Morsk 
Washington.  D  C 

Urge  your  immeULiie  action  to  expedite 
enactment  of  Government  salary  bill  H  R 
U122  by  July  1.  1966. 

Vernon  E  Padl. 
Etjoeme.  Oreg. 


PoBtland,  Oreg.. 

JxLne  20,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D  C 

Pleitse  do  all  possible  to  have  HR.  14122 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Policy  Commit- 
tee. 

Tom  Linville 


Grants  Pass.  Oreg  , 

June  20.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC: 

Urgently  need  your  support  on  H.R.  14122. 
Thanking  you  for  past  favors. 

Arthur  H.  Strunk,  Sr 

Portland,  Oreg., 

June  22,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Mcrse, 
Washington.  DC  : 

Urgent  that  you  contact  Senate  leadership 
and  Senate  Policy  Committee  to  h.ave  H  R. 
14122  brought  before  the  Sen.ite  Immedi- 
ately. 

Portt-two  Letter  Carriers  Working 
Prom   Lents  Station 


I  RosEBURG.  Orec  , 

June  21.1966. 

Senator  Wavne  Morse.  , 

Senate  Office  Building, 
H\j,s'!in9fon.  DC: 

I  urge   you   to   vote    "yes"  for  H.R.   14122 
postal  pay  raise  to  be  effective  Jvily   1,   1966 
Robert  H  Johnson?        r 
Roseburg.    Oreg  .   Branch    1518.   National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 

I  

Salem,  Orec., 

Jurw  21,  1966. 
!-*nut.or  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  you  use  influence  to  persuade 
Senate  Policy  Committee  to  schedule  HR 
14122  for  vote  Immediately,  This  bill  Is 
needed  now;  Etalllng  tactics  of  committee  to 
prevent  passage  prior  July  1  Is  contrary  to 
the  intent  Congress  and  the  needs  of  those 
atTfcted.     Thanks 

M.  W.  Scott. 


Klamath  Falls.  Oreg  , 

June  21, 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge   your   support    to   get   pay    bill    H.R. 
H122    out    of    policy    committee    and    onto 
floor  of  Senate. 
SlncerelJi^ 

John  Vi'.  Stroop. 
Secretary,  Branch  No   1784,  NALC. 

'  ,        I  Ontario,  Orec., 

!  June  21,  1966. 

Hon  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,  f 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  \irge  you  tc5  contact  the  Senate  Policy 
Committee  to  favorably  report  out  H.R. 
14122,  postal  pay  bill. 

Oltver  Parker, 
President.  Branch  3750,  NALC. 


I  Portland,  Orec., 

June  22,  1966. 

Hon   Wayne  Morse,  ' 

VS.  Senator,  * 

Washington,  O.C.: 
Urge  action  on  H  R    14122  and  HJR.  14266 

for  quick  enactment. 

H  Eklof,  D.  Patterson,  V.  Weisgerber, 
K  Bundy,  E.  Graves,  R.  Jones  C.  Juett, 
J  Kelly,  C.  Harr,  R  Veith.  J.  Steele, 
R  Petratso.  W,  Keefer,  J.  Campbell,  D 
Reynolds,  D.  Boectel,  R  Smith,  D 
Brown,  t.  Fleming,  W.  Concannon,  H. 
Johnson,  R.  Pierce,  M.  Nelson.  D 
Knaks,  R.  Hutchlngs,  R.  Keller.  A. 
Jones.  R.  Green,  H.  Walday.  S.  Root,-  P' 
S<::hoIz,  A.  Rein,  R.  Pickup.  T  Caldwell. 
L  Parman,  J  Schmotzel,  G  Pierce.  G 
Melchl,  R.  Grlones.  C  Salmelel.  E 
Shirts,  J.  Cobb,  C.  Sherman.  R  Whls- 
nant,  I.  Wangsnes.  A  H.  MlUspaugh, 
B.  G.  Slzemore,  L.  P.  Scheetz,  G.  Juern- 
berg.  A.  G  Mav,  K.  Pullen,  E.  Warltz, 
G.  SchiUtz, 


Portland,  Oreg. 

June  21  1966. 
Senator'Watni  Morsk, 
Washington.  DjC  : 

H  R  14122.  please  get  It  on  the  l3oor  Im- 
mediately. Support  It  with  -yes"  vote. 
Thanks. 


E    H.  Jeske 


Portland.  Orec., 

June  22,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
"*! ashington ,  D.C.: 
Urge  action  and  passage  of  H  R.  14122. 

Lyle  Waltxrs. 


Portland,  Oreg.. 

June  22. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsb, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Urge  action  and  passage  of  H.R    14122 
*'  Charles  Potts. 

Portland  Ohec  . 

June  22.  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC: 
Urge  action  and  passage  of  H  R.  14122 

Harry   M.aein. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  LOOK  AT  OUR  EXPORT 
CONTROL  ORDERS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  our  neighbor  to  the  north. 
Canada,  sold  Russia  another  $800  million 
worth  of  wheat.  They  are  to  deliver  3 
million  tons  a  year  for  3  years  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Tile  United  States  undoubt.edly  could 
have  had  a  share  in  thLs  huge  order — as 
our  producers  might  have  shared  in  past 
large  Russian  purchases — except  for  a 
wholly  senseless  export  control  order  re- 
quiring that  half  of  any  wheat  \ve  sell 
to  the  Ru.ssians  be  shipped  in  American 
vessels  The  price  of  American  shipping 
is  so  high,  that  the  order  makes  it  im- 
possible for  our  producers  to  compete  for 
this  rather  large  piece  of  hard  dollar, 
commercial,  business. 

Nearly  everyone  is  In  agreemiMit  on 
this  fact.  Administration  officials,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  have  all 
affirmatively  stated  that  the  regulation 
under  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  a^ 
amended,  is  unwise.  Everyone,  except  a 
very  shortsighted  labor  group,  whose 
spokesman  agreed  during  testimony  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Comrrtittee 
that  they  should  not  interfere  In  a  dollar 
transaction  for  wheat,  but  took  his  testi- 
mony back  in  talking  to  reporters  outside 
the  committee  room. 

In  this  instance,  a  misguided  labor 
group  Is  actually  being  allowed  to  dictate 
American  foreign  policy  because  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  administration  to 
rescind  an  export  order  of  questionable 
legal  foundation,  and  unquestionable 
stupitJlty.  and  offend  the  union  Involved. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning 
carried  an  editorial,  captioned  "Agtdnst 
the  U.S.  Grcdn,"  in  which  they  say: 

Thanks  to  the  American  maritime  unions, 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  don't  have 
to  bother  figuring  how  t<3  get  a  piece  of  the 
Soviet  grain  business.  The  unions  In  1964 
rammed  into  law  their  demand  that  half  of 
■any  grain  shipments  to  Russia  must  be  In 
American  bcatoms;  the  high  American  ship- 
ping rates  make  U  S.  wheat  prohibitively  ex- 
perLslve  in  most  instances.  The  question  Is 
rendered  moot  these  days  by  the  United 
States  low  wheat  reserves  and  high  Vietnam 
involvement.  But  800  rfillllon  dollars— In 
hard  currency — Is  &  Vst  of  dough. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, for  the  fuli  text  of  the  editorial 
to  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be-prtnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From    the    Washington    (DC.)     Post,    June 
1  22,  1966) 

Against  the  U.S.  Obain 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  smart  to  buy  Western 
wheat;  perhaps  It  ought  to  buy  more,  on  a 


more  regular  basis  The  cost.  In  t*rme  both 
of  pride  and  gold,  is  bearable  In  return,  Lh« 
foreign  purchases  cushion  the  Impacts  of 
UJikind  soil  and  weather,  compensate  for  the 
inefficiencies  built  Into  the  country's  col- 
lectivized agricultural  system,  and  buy  time 
and  domestic  support  for  the  farm  programs 
that  almost  certainly  will  produce  better 
grain  harvests  m  the  future. 

The  Soviet  grain  crop  in  i963  was  a  dis- 
.^ft«r  requiring  Imports  of  11  mllMon  t^ons. 
The  1966  grain  total  was  very  low.  made  so 
by  harsh  weather  and  by  the  pnverrunpnt's 
courageous  and  overdue  decision  to  squeeze 
les*  gram  out  of  the  farmers  at  low  state- 
set  prices.  Together,  the  two  years  per- 
suaded tlie  ieadershlp  to  undertake  massive 
spending  programs,  offer  the  fa.rmers  more 
incentives  and  get  ofT  their  backs  TY-.e  gov- 
ernment anticipated  lower  eraln  co'.Jectlong 
at  the  start,  figuring  on  fatter  results  later. 
The  grain  coiiecticns  have  been  lower.  It  Is 
to  meet  this  anticipated  short-run  deficit 
that  the  Canadian  grain  deal  apparently  was 
made,  Moscow  will  buy  three  million'  tons 
a  year  for  three  years,  for  about  %8'X>  m.llUon. 

Spc'ptfu-y  of  Agriculture  Freeman  said  the 
Ca.iadlan  dea:  showed  "the  fai;ure  of  the 
.S.iviet  syst.em."  He's  probably  vTong  For 
once,  the  deal  may  have  sho'wn  m.ore  reason 
and  sense,  since  it  was  made  not  in  response 
to  a  spot  crisis  but  as  part  of  a  measured 
effort  to  put  Soviet  agriculture  on  a  solid 
footing.  The  weather  hasn  t  been  sc.  bad 
in  the  Soviet  Union  this  year;  the  planning 
hat  been  better.  Inafs  why  Moscow  is 
buying. 

Tlianks  to  the  American  maritime  unions, 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  don't  have 
to  bother  figuring  how  to  get  a  piece  of  the 
Soviet  grain  business  The  unions  in  15*64 
rammed  into  law  their  demand  that  half 
of  any  grain  shipments  to  Russia  must  be  In 
.American  bottoms:  the  high  American  stdp- 
plng  rates  make  U.S.  wheat  prohibitivelv  ei- 
pensive  in  most  instances.  The  question  Is" 
rendered  moot  these  days  by  the  United 
State.«'  low  wheat  re«enes" and  high  Vietnam 
involvement.  But  800  million  dollars— in 
hard   currency  or  gold— is   a  lot  of  dough. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  I  would  like  to 
cpmment  also,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
editorial  is  inaccurate  In  two  particu- 
lars. 

First,  the  shipping  requirement  Is  not 
In  law.  It  Is  an  Executive  regulation  or 
requirement,  which  could  be  rescinded 
yet  this  afternoon  by  the  Secretarj-  of 
Commerce  It  cannot  be  blamed  on  Con- 
gress. Every  action  we  have  taken  re- 
cently on  this  subject  has  reflected  dis- 
approval of  the  wheat  shipping  restric- 
tion. 

Second,  the  ^question  of  unnecessarily 
saciiflted  wheat  markets  Is  not  moot; 
American  farmers  have  at  least  60  mil- 
lion idle  cultivable  acres  They  will  have 
50  million  or  more  idle  next  year,  m  spite 
of  a  15-percent  or  nearly  S-mllUon-acre 
increase  In  wheat  acreage  allotments. 
They  could  produce  2  or  3  million  tons 
more  of  wheat  on  a  fraction  of  that  Idle 
acreage,  and  rebuild  our  reserves  at  the 
same  time 

The  fact  Is  that  the  farmers  of 
America,  grain  handlers,  railroads,  mari- 
time workers  themselves,  and  shipping 
companies  are  all  being  penalized  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  by  a  shipping 
regulation  that  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
As  is  much  too  often  the  case,  the  farm- 
ers are  the  principal  goats. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  Instance  in 
which  farmers  are  the  goats  of  unwise 
export  restrictions. 
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There  Is  an  export  order  still  in  exis- 
tence llniitlng  the  number  of  cattle  hides 
which  can  be  sold  abroad  to  about  one- 
third  of  our  conjectured  production — and 
I  ase  the  word  "conjectured"  advisedly. 
for  the  figures  used  do  not  justify  even 
the  word  "estimated."  * 

The  Export  Control  Act  provides  that 
export  restrictions  cannot  be  put  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  economic  rea- 
sons if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
the  supply  In  excess  of  our  domestic  re- 
quirements 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  not 
asked  about  the  adequacy  of  our  supply 
of  hides.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
worked  out  his  own  justification  for  im- 
posing an  export  order.  He  says  he  saw 
some  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
concurred  In  the  order.  He  contends 
that  an  order  l.s  proper  In  the  absence  of 
any  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

But  It  is  obvious  that  any  finding  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  avoided. 
The  fact  that  the  order  allows  11  million 
hides  to  be  exportt^d  is  certainly  proof 
that  the  supply  exct^ds  domestic  require- 
ments. Nonetheless,  the  very  provision 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  from  which 
agricultural  commodities  are  exempted  if 
they  are  In  excess  of  domestic  require- 
ments, is  the  provision  under  which  the 
hide  controls  have  been  Imposed. 

The  hide  order,  Mr.  President,  ^vas  one 
of  those  antl-lnflatlon  moves  that  did 
not  work.  Farmers  were  penalized  at 
least  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  all 
the  beef  they  market  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  down  the  price  of  shoes,  which 
went  up  very  promptly  after  the  order 
was  Issued.  The  order  has  been  modified, 
but  not  rescinded  as  it  should  be. 

Some  are  Inclined  to  deprecate  the  im- 
portance of  the  order  to  cattlemen's  and 
dairymen's  Income.  After  /ill.  they  say. 
It  is  only  about  1  or  2  percent^of  gross  en 
the  cattle  sold. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  Include  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Farmletter  which 
indicates  that  the  lo.ss  of  hide  value  may 
be  10  percent  of  the  producers'  net  in- 
come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hides  The  25<'  a  cwt.  cut  In  cattle  prices 
estimated  by  USDA  due  to  the  reetrlctlon  on 
hide  exports  mny  not  seem  much  on  a  1000- 
pound  steer  selling  for  around  $250 — only 
»2  50,  or  1%  .  But  It  looms  big  when  related 
to  the  margin  of  value  over  costs  in  cattle 
feeding. 

USDA'x  report  of  atrrage  prices  and  (xsts 
In  feeding  steers  In  the  Corn  Belt,  1954 
through  June  1965,  shows  that  margins  on 
1050-pound  fed  st<»ers  ranged  from  minus 
113  32  In  1963-64  to  a  h\gh  of  $71.78  In  1957- 
58.  For  1964  65  It's  estimated  at  $56.71 
This  margin  above  cost  doesn't  Include  over- 
head, coat  of  pasture,  or  death  losses. 

The  average  for  li  feeding  years  teas  t26  61. 
A  cut  of  25<  a  cwt  would  have  meant  about 
a  10'7  cut  In  marijin.'?  Wl' n  the  margin  this 
year  (1966-661  likely  aroiinv-«  $4O-$60,  the  ef- 
fect of  lower  prices  of  hides  means  a  cut  In 
net  feeding  return  per  head  of  tiround  5%. 

Mr  MrGOVERN  Mr  President,  the 
hide  order  is  another  instance  of  misuse 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  to  make  farm- 
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ers  the  scapegoats  In  the  solution  of  a 
problem  for  which  they  are  not  to  blame. 

I  have  pending  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  S. 
^3175,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  to  require  that  before  export 
controls  are  applied  to  any  agricultural 
commodity  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
"shall  conduct  a  public  hearing  and  .shall 
have  determined  that  the  supply  of  the 
commodity  is  and  wiU  continue  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  to  be  .substanti- 
ally inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  domestic  economy.'' 

I  sijeak  today  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  requesting  early  hearings  on 
the  bill. 

Hearings  have  been  delayed  because 
of  other  priority  matters,  because  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  hearing.s  and 
modification  of  the  hide  export  order, 
and  to  allow  time  to  determine  the  effect 
of  the  revised  hide  order. 

The  serious  effect  this  unjustified 
order  is  having  on  producers  continues 
to  be  apparent.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Itself  is  my  authority  for  the 
contention  that  the  export  restriction 
has  depre&sed  cattle  prices  at  least  25 
cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  serious  effect  of  the  senseless 
wheat  shipping  order  on  American  pro- 
ducers is  again  made  painfully  apparent 
by  the  Canadian  wheat  sale  to  Russia. 

It  is  time  that  we  carefully  examine 
and  revise  the  Export  Control  Act  so  It 
cannot  be  misused.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Qhairmsm  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  handle  the  matter  just 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  in  his 
customary  accommodating  and  courteous 
way. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  prepared 
to  give  him  and  his  committee  the  benefit 
of  their  views  and  recommendations 
when  the  matter  is  subjected  to  a  much- 
needed  review. 


THE   LEGALITY  OF  VS.  PRESENCE 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  now.  for 
the  first  time,  we  have  an  authoritative 
analysis  of  the  legal  basis  for  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  In 
my  own  thinking  there  carf  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  about  the  legality  of  our  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
In  view  of  the  report  to  be  distributed 
tod.iy  by  the  American  Bar  A^ijclation. 

V/hile  th«  debate  over  policy  In  Viet- 
nam mutit  go  on.  the  quwtlon  concern- 
ing the  legality  of  U.S.  action  in- 
Vietnam  should  now  be  resolved.  I  have 
never  doubted  the  lawfulness  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Today.  It  Ls  my  privilege  to  present  to 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people  a 
document  which,  I  believe,  supports  this 
proposition  beyond  anf  reasonable 
doubt. 

It  is  one  point  to  question  the  policv 
choices  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam, 
but  It  is  quite  another  to  challenge  the 
basic  legality  of  our  assistance.  Com- 
parLsons  between  our  presence  In  Viet- 
nam and  Soviet  aggression  In  Hungary 
and  Communist  Chinese  EWfgrosslon  in 
India  and  in  Korea  are  demagogic;  the 


document  I  am  presenting  should  lay  all 
these  comparisons  to  rest. 

Prepared  for  distribution  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  docu- 
ment was  written  by  three  respected 
professors  of  law:  Myres  S.  McDougal, 
sterling  professor  of  law  at  Yale  and  for- 
mer president  of  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law;  John  Norton 
Moore,  associate  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School;  and 
James  L.  Underwood,  a.ssistant  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina College  of  Law.  Their  paper  does 
not  argue  for  or  against  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam:  it  concentrates  on  the  law. 

The  authors  assert  that:' 

The  present  tJnited  States  .isslstance  to 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Is  lawful  under 
Uie  most  widely  accepted  principles  of  cus- 
tomary International  lavy. 

Their  discussions  of  this  proposition 
shows  that: 

First.  The  Republic  of  Souih  Vietnam 
is  a  state  under  international  law,  and 
that  for  present  practical  and  treaty 
purposes,  it  is  a  .separate  Internationai 
entity  from  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam — North  Vietnam. 

second.  Because  of  tins  recognition  of 
two  independent  states,  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict cannot  be  legally  characterized  as  a 
"civil  war." 

Third.  Tlie  generally  recognized  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  has  legally 
requested  assistance  from  tlie  United 
Stales  to  meet  a  situation  it  recognizes 
as  out^'ide  amied  agtrrcssion. 

Fourth.  US.  assistance  is  in  accord 
with  the  right  of  collective  self-defense 
as  construed  under  international  law  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter 

Fifth.  The  United  States  has  properly 
sought  to  bring  the  conflict  to  the  atten- 
tion and  within  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Sixth.  Tlie  Geneva  accords  of  1954 
were  not  breached  by  the  United  States 
whose  presence  was  duly  requested  by  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  but  were 
in  fact  violated  by  North  Vietnam  by  vir- 
tue of  sending  its  regular  armed  forces 
into  South  Vietnam. 

Seventh.  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  in 
South  Vietnam  as  sanctioned  by  accepted 
U.S.  constitutional  processes,  executive- 
congressional  actions.  ai:d  by  virtue  of 
proper  resolutions,  authorizations,  and 
appropriations. 

The  authors  conclude  that  "lawfulne.ss 
means  compliance  with  the  basic  struc- 
tures of  international  law  and  the  United 
Nations:  structures  designed  to  promote 
-self  determination  and  world  public 
order." 

I  fully  subscribe  to  this  careful  and 
Important  study  and  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people.  It 
sustains  as  lawful  thf  presence  of  our 
forces  and  their  actit>ns  to  help  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  attain  self 
determination  and  freedom.  Tlie  con- 
.science  cf  the  Nation  can  rest  more  ea.sily 
as  the  rf  suit  of  this  historic  rcfxirt.  The 
Nation  should  be  grateful  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  A.ssociation  and  to  the  authors  of 
this  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.•^•nt.  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  the  most  pertinent 
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aspects  of  this  approximately  230-page 

study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  study  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  L.^w^ul.NEs.'3   or  United  States  Assist- 
ance TO  THE  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 

In  recent  months,  critics  of  tJnlted  States 
.lisislance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  have 
increasingly  used  legal  arguments  In  ihelr 
attacks  on  that  assistance.  They  have  as- 
serted that  the  United  Stales  presence  and 
activities  In  Viet  Nam  violate  general  princi- 
ples of  International  law.  the  United  Na- 
■iniis  Charter,  and  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. In  BUiiport  of  these  assertions, 
they  argue  that  the  Frepubllc  of  Viet  Nam  Is  i 
not  a  state,  that  the  United  States  Is  merely 
intervening  In  a  civil  war.  that  this  Inter- 
vention neither  qualities  as  self-defense 
under  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  nor  Is  otherwise  legally  Justified,  and 
that  since  CongreS  lias  not  formally  declared 
wiir  the  present  United  States  military 
presence  and  activities  in  Viet  Nam  exceed 
the  executive  power.  Although  there  l8.cer- 
tainly  room  for  choice  and  disagreement 
among  the  available  policy  alternatives,  these 
legal  arguments  substantially  misstate  the 
case. 

Tlie  present  United  States  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Ntim  Is  lawful  under  the 
most  widely  accepted  principles  of  Aistomary 
international  law.  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Since  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  has 
requested  aid  from  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  meet  a  situa- 
tion with  a  significant  component  of  out- 
side armed  aggression,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
t:  >n  that  the  United  States  and  the  Qther 
nations  responding  with  appropriate  assist- 
ance are  lawfully  acting  pursuant^  to  the 
riph.t  of  self-defence  recognized  under  cus- 
.  t'iniary  International  law  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Moreover,  the  executive — 
congressional  action  taken  In  rendering  as- 
sistance to  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  l^ln  ec- 
cordance  with  United  States  constitutional 
processes 

These  conclusions  are  based  not  on  mere 
legjili.stlc  exercises  but  on  the  genuine  shared 
expectations  of  the  Internationai  community 
h.t  developed  through  a  long  history  of  priic- 
tl  es  and  authoritative  communlcutl'n.'!  and 
reflected  In  principles  designed  to  ensure 
minimum  world  public  order  The  princi- 
pal thrust  of  many  of  the  more  Important 
principles  of  contemporary  International 
law.  both  custoiriry  and  as  Incorporated  Into 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Is  to  secure  gen- 
uine freedom  of  choice  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  about  their  own  form  of  government 
Thus,  under  customary  International  law, 
.';t.i'e,s  have  not  only  l^een  accorded  a  most 
comprehensive  right  of  .self -defense  but  have 
al.so  been  authorized  to  give  aid  to  the 
ps-.abllshed  governments  of  other  stales 
when  such  states  are  attacked  by  enemies 
from  without  or  within.  .Similarly,  the  self- 
de-ennlnatlon  of  peoples  Is  stated  as  a  prln- 
cip.'il  goal  of  the  United  Nations  and  few  of 
lis  goals  have  been  more  Insistently  sought 
in  the  practice  of  the  organization;  the 
Ch.Trter  contains  many  provisions  designed 
to  preclude  attacks,  by  any  means,  upon  the 
territorial  and  political  Integrity  of  states; 
and  the  sum  total  of  provisions  in  the 
Charter  would.  In  the  absence  of  an  ef- 
fective centralized  peacekeeping  machinery, 
appear  greatly  to  enhance  the  authorization 
of  states  reciprocally  to  assist  each  other 
when  subjected  to  attack,  "nu-se  widely  ftc- 
eep.ed  principles  are  consl^l-nt  with  de- 
cla.-ed  United  States  goals  of  complete  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  and  the  maintenance 
pf  minimum  world  order  through  the  rule 
of  ,aw. 


The  following  discussion  will  show  point 
by  point  that  the  United  States  presence 
In  Vlel  Nam  Is  lawful  under  custoinHry  In- 
ternational law  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  that  the  particular  United  States  ac- 
tivities IR  Viet  Nam  are  lawful;  that  the 
Unlt«d  St^es  haj;  met  its  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter;  that  the  Ge- 
neva Accords  support  the  United  Stales  po- 
sition in  Viet  Nam,  and  that  the  executive- 
congressional  action  rendering  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  is  In  accordance 
with  United  Slates  consiituiion&l  pr;x;es&es 
In  particulaj.  the  discussion  wiU  sliow  in  de- 
taU  that  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  is  a  state 
under  International  law  and  that  today  there 
are  substantial  expectations  thai  the  Repub- 
lic of  Viet  Nam  (South  Viet  Nam— the 
R.V.N.)  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  (North  Viet  Nam — the  DRV.)  are 
separate  and  independent  states  under  In- 
ternational law;  tha-  the  Vie*  Nam  cdlifllct 
can  not  be  fairly  characterized  as  a  "civil 
war";  that  the  R.V.N.  has  requested  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  to  meet  arn/ed 
aggression,  that  the  present  United  States 
assistance  to  the  R.VJy'.  is  In  accordance  with 
the  right  of  self-defense  recognized  under 
customary  international  law  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter:  that  the  United  States 
seeks  a  solution  through  the  machinery  of 
the  United  Nations;  that  the  United  States 
assistance  Is  supported  .iH'  the  Geneca  Ac- 
cords which  have  been  fundamentally 
breached  by  the  DRV.  in  Its  armed  aggres- 
sion against  the  R.VJ^.;  and  that  the  exec- 
utive-congressional action  taken  In  render- 
ing assistance  to  the  R.V.N.  Is  In  accordance 
with  United  States  constitutional  processes, 
as  authoritatively  Interpreted  by  successlie 
presidents  and  congresses  of  the  United 
SMtes. 

I.  THE  UNITED  STATES  PRXSENCE  IN  VIET  NAM 
IS  LAWFUL  DiJdEB  CUSTOMARY  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW  AND  THl  UNITED  NATIONS  CHAR- 
TER 

In  examining  the  lawfulness  of  the  United 
States  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam.  It  Is  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  lawfulnes.s  of  the  United  States  genera! 
presence  In  Viet  Nam  and  the  lawfulness  of 
the  particular  United  States  activities  m 
Viet  Nam,  and  also  to  distinguish  between 
the  relevant  international  and  constitutional 
law.  Wlien  all  relevat.t  prescriptions  are  re- 
viewed. It  will  appear  evident  both  that  the 
United  States  presence  In  the  R.V.N,  is  law- 
ful and  that  the  use  of  the  military  Instru- 
ment Is  well  within  the  permissible  limits  of 
self-defense. 

Under  cu.stomary  international  law  and  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  a  recognized  state 
such  .18  the  R  V.N.  has  the  right  to  request 
and  receive  assistance  from  other  states  pur- 
suant to  Its  right  of  self-defen.se.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  note,  however,  that,  even  if  the 
'R.V.N,  were  not  a  recognized  state  under 
international  law.  anc  was  instead  a  mere 
"temporary  zone"  not  "qualifying  politi- 
cally as  a  state."  there  stlli  would  be  no  basis 
for  suggesting  that  it  would  not  be  entitled 
to  receive  assistance  pursuant  to  its  right 
of  self-defense  when  subject  to  armed  ag- 
gression from  another  zone  In  violation  of  a 
major  purpose  of  the  International  agree- 
ment establi.shLng  It.  In  fact,  the  United 
Nations  action  In  Korea  and  the  major  thrust 
of  contemporary  International  law  and  the 
United  Nations  Charier  strrrngfly  Indicate  that 
even  a  temporary  zone  In  an  Internationally 
divided  country  has  the  right  to  request  and 
receive  assistance  in  self-defense  One  of 
the  major  purpijses  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  is  to  authorize  collective  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  armed  aggres- 
sion, whether  by  United  Nations  action  as 
such,  or  by  collective  assistance  from  Indi- 
vidual states,  until  the  United  Nations  is 
able  to  act.  Moreover,  clearly  one  state  does 
i:ol  have  the  right  under  customary  inter- 
national law  and  the  United  Nations  Charter 


t^i  armed  aggression  against  another.  And 
since  there  are  subBtantial  expectations  to- 
day that  the  D.R.V.  and  the  R.V  N.  are  sepa- 
rate and  Independent  slates  under  interna- 
tional law,  any  armed  aggrestion  by  the 
D.  R.  V  against  Ih.e  R  V  N  is  m  vl  jlailon  of  a 
fundamental  principle  of  customary  Interna- 
tional law  and  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
But  again,  it  Is  important  to  note  that  even  if 
the  D.R.V.  and  the  R V'.N.  did  not  qualify  as 
separate  state*  under  international  iaw. 
but  were  instead  merely  separate  "tempo- 
rary zones"  not  "qualifying  poUtic.al!y"  as 
states,  it  is  still  clear  that  armed  aggression 
by  the  D.R.V  against  the  R.V.N,  would  vio- 
late the  .'^ame  fundamental  principle  of  cus- 
tomary InternatlonaJ  law  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter  In  breaching  by  force  the 
core  of  the  International  agreement  that  es- 
tablished them  in  a  situation  not  authorized 
by  self-defense.  Aggression  In  these  circum- 
stances, whether  against  a  state  under  inter- 
national law  or  against  a  mere  "temporary 
zone"  not  "qualifying  politically  as  a  state" 
Is  still  violative  of  fundamental  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter 

A.   THE   REPUBLIC   OF   VIET    NAM    IS    A    RECOGNIZEl) 
ST\TE     UNDER     X.NTEflN  ATION  AL     LAW 

The  classical  definition  of  a  state  under  in- 
ternational, law  points  to  four  factors,  a  peo- 
ple, a  territory,  a  government,  and  capacity 
to  enter  into  relations  with  other  states. 
The  Republic  of  Vlel  Nam  meets  all  of  these 
qualifications.  It  has  a  current  population 
of  approximately  15  .nlllion.  administers  a 
territory  In  Viet  Nam  south  of  the  17th  paral- 
lel of  approximately  66,000  square  miles  has 
a  widely  recognized  government,  and. has  re- 
peatedly been  recognized<fcs  having  capacity 
to  enter  Into  relations  with  other  states. 
Similarly,  at  least  since  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
also  meets  these  qualifications  for  statehood, 
although  to  a  lesser  extent  with  regard  to 
internailonal  recognition.  Mid  although  the 
R.V  N.  and  the  DRV  qualify  as  states  even 
under  these  restricted  classical  requirements, 
there  have  been  Instances  in  which  polUlcaJ 
entities  have  been  recognized  as  st^ates  i.n 
-pile  of  difficulty  in  meeting  one  or  more  of 
these  requirements  as,  for  example,  was  the 
case  with  the  State  of  Israel  In  1948  In  the 
final  analysis,  then,  it  Is  the  expectations  of 
the  International  communlly  as  manifested 
by  thel^  conduct  toward  a  particular  political 
entity  which  establishes  Its  statehood.  In 
this  regard,  probably  the  most  ImporUini  in- 
dicators of  the  expectJitlons  of  the  inter- 
national community  as  to  statehood  are  rec- 
ognition and  United  Nations  determinations. 
Thus  It  Is  said  In  Oppenhelm.  one  of  the 
leading    Internationa;    law    treatises: 

"In  recognizing  a  new  State  as  a  member  of 
the  international  communlly  the  existing 
Suites  declare  that  in  their  opinion  the  new 
state  fulfills  the  conditions  of  statehood  as 
required  by  International  Law" 

In  fact,  this  author  asserts  in  unnecessary 
extreme  that  it  is  the  act  of  recognition  It- 
self which  creates  sutehood:  "Recognition. 
w:ille  declaratory  of  an  existing  fact.  Is  con- 
stitutive in  lis  nature.  Similarly.  Article  10 
of  the  Charier  vf  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  which  is  declaratory  of  the  general 
International  law  In  this  respect  prortdes 
"Reci5gnitlun  implies  that  the  Slate  granting 
it  accepts  the  personality  of  the  new  State, 
with  all  the  rights  and  duties  that  interna- 
tional law  prescribes  for  the  two  Slates. 

In  addition,  as  Professor  OConnei!  points 
out.  United  Nations  determinations  art  also 
important  Indicators  of  sUitehood :  "...  the 
United  Nations  Charter  allows  membership 
only  To  States,  and  decision  on  membership 
would  seem  to  be  conclusive  on  the  qaestlon 
of  de  facto  Statehood  '  Moreover,  Profes- 
sor Briggs  has  written  that  "(Al  detemil- 
nallon  jby  the  General  Assembly  of  Uie 
United  Nations!  that  .  .  .  |a  state  has]  the 
capacity  to  accept  and  perform  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Charter  !s  a  recognition  of  .  .  . 
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statehood  and  International  Jurtdlcal  capac- 
ity, whether  or  not  .  .  (It  Isl  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations  It  should  al»o  be 
pointed  out  that  there  are  eesentially  no 
major  differences  in  consequences  under  In- 
ternational law  whether  recognition  Is  de 
facto  or  de  jure. 

In  the  light  of  these  general  principles  of 
International  law  the  next  sections  will  ex- 
amine the  International  status  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Viet  Nam  and  Its  predecessor  govern- 
ments and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam.  This  examination  will  look  at  the  In- 
ternational status  of  these  communities  prior 
to  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954.  will  discuss 
ttfe  effect  of  the  Geneva  Accords  on  that 
y  status,  and  finally  will  examine  their  status 
v^  today,  nearly  twelve  years  after  the  Geneva 
Accords. 

STATUS   PRIOR   TO    THE    OCNIVA    ACCORDS    OF    1954 

Historically,  the  territory  comprising  all, of 
Viet  Nam  has  peen  divided  between  rlVal 
pvoUtlcal  factions  or  separate  government 
units  during  a  substantial  part  of  Its  history. 
In  the  words  of  Anthony  Eden-  •'Indo-China 
had  no  tradition  of  unity,  and  there  was  little 
in  common  between  the  rich  south  and  the 
overpopulated  north  "  In  recent  times.  Viet 
Nam  was  composed  of  several  French  terri- 
tories themselves  In  turn  parts  of  the  larger 
French  Indo-Chlna.  which  during  the  Second 
World  War  was  largely  controlled  by  the 
Japanese.  Following  World  War  II.  pursxiant 
to  the  Potsdam  agreements  of  1945.  Viet  Nam 
was  divided  at  the  16th  Parallel  between  the 
British. and  the  Chinese  commands  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  the  surrender  of  the 
Japanese  troops  In  Indo-Chlna.  During  this 
brief  period  of  occupation  In  1945—46,  the 
Chinese  allowed  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  become  en- 
trenched principally  In  North  Viet  Nam  as 
the  government  of  Viet  Nam.  while  the 
British  subsequently  encouraged  return  of 
French  colonial  government  beginning  In 
South  Viet  Nam  and  moving  Nort^  and 
whlcb  also  claimed  sovereignty  to  all  of  Viet 
Nam.  Although  territory  both  North  and 
South  has  changed  hands  since  then,  at  least 
from  that  time  until  the  present,  there  Mhve 
essentially  been  two  separate  governments  In 
Viet  Nam  controlling  different  territories,  de- 
veloping along  different  Ideological  lines  and 
both  at  least  until  recently,  claiming  sover- 
eignty over  all  of  Viet  Nam. 

In  June  1948,  the  French  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Indo-Chlna  signed  a  declaration 
recognizing  the  independence  of  the  State  of 
Viet  Nam  as  an  associated  state  within  the 
French  Union,  and  In  1949  and  1«50  pursuant 
to  the  Elysee  Agreement  this  status  was 
achieved.  Although  the  agreement  did  not 
effectively  provide  complete  Independence  to 
the  French  recognized  Boa  Dal  government  at 
that  time,  It  and  subsequent  Frencji  actions 
did  create  a  subst;intlal»lnternatlonal  status 
for  the  Bao  Dal  government  which  was  In 
the  next  few  years  recognized  by  at  least 
thirty  states,  a  number  which  would  grow  to 
about  thlrty-flve  prior  to  the  Geneva  Accords 
Pursuant  to  this  legal  status,  the  State  of 
Viet  Nam  was  given  legal  authority  over  many 
Internal  matters  and  was  able  to  enter  into 
some  treaties  In  Its  own  name  In  particular, 
on  June  18,  1952.  It  ratified  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Japan  And  on  November  5,  1952, 
It  accepted  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  with  respect  to  dis- 
putes arising  under  this  Japanese  Peace 
Tr^tLty.  again  In  the  name  of  the  State  of 
'viet  Nam  Most  Importantly,  however.  In 
1952  It  was  recognized  as  a  state  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Pursuant  to  a  French  draft  reso- 
lution to  admit  the  Bao  Dal  government  of 
the  State  of  Viet  Nam  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Security  Council  on  September  19,  1962. 
voted  10  to  1  In  favor  of  admission.  The 
Soviet  Union  cast  the  only  vote  against  the 
resolution,  but  this  negative  vote  by  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  Council  prevented  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution.     In  response  to 


this  Soviet  "veto."  on  December  21.  1952.  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
adopted  a  resolution  by  a  vote  of  40  to  4  with 
12  abstentions  to  the  effect  that  the  State 
of  Viet  Nam  was  a  state  qualified  for  mem- 
bership In  the  United  Nations,  and  calling 
on  the  Security  Council  tt)  take  note  of  this 
General  Assembly  determination.  The  reso- 
lution said  In  part : 

"(The  General  Assembly)  Deiermuies  that 
Vietnam  Is.  In  Its  Judgment,  a  peace-loving 
state  within  the  meaning  of  Article  4  of  the 
Charter,  Is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the 
Obligations  of  the  Charter,  and  should  there- 
fore be  admitted  to  membership  In  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  •    •    *." 

By  this  resolution,  the  United  Nations  rec- 
ognized the  Bao  Dal  government  of  the  State 
of  Viet  Nam  as  representative  of  a  state  under 
International  law.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  recognition  of  the  Bao  Dal  govern- 
ment of  Viet  Nam  was  made  by  the  United 
Nations  despite  arguments  by  the  Soviet 
Union  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Viet  Nam  was  the  only  government  of 
Viet  Nam  entitled  to  admission  to  the  United 
Nations.  A  Soviet  draft  resolution  to  this 
effect  to  admit  the  t)  R.V.  as  the  sole  repre- 
sentit.:-'!  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  was  re- 
jected lu  the  Security  Council  by  vote  of 
lOtol, 

As  furthe:  evidence  of  Iti  International 
sutus  at  this  time,  the  State  of  Viet  Nam 
I  the  Bao  Dal  government!  was  a  member  of 
the  United  Nation.^  Educational.  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  the  Pood  and 
Agricultural  Organization,  the  World  Hearth 
Organization,  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union,  the  International  Lalxiur 
Organization,  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Par  Eaal 

This  substantial  recognition  by  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  membership  In  Inter- 
national organizations,  conclusion  of  trea- 
ties In  Its  own  name,  and  United  Nations 
recognition  Indicate  that  as  early  as  1952  the 
-State  of  Viet  Nam  had  substantial  recogni- 
tion as  a  state  under  International  law. 

Tills  International  status  was  further  re- 
inforced when  In  June.  1954  France  signed  a 
treaty  with  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  which  by 
Its  terms  granted  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  com- 
plete Independence  as  of  June  4.  1954.  Sub- 
.sequfnt  t,o  the  signing  of  this  treaty  but 
prior  to  the  Geneva  Accords,  the  leadership 
of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  substantially  passed 
from  Bao  Dal  to  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  who  Bao 
Dal  had  appointed  as  the  new  Premier  of 
the  State  of  Viet  Nam  Premier  Diem  for- 
mally org.anlzed  his  government  on  July  7. 
1954.  Thus  prior  to  the  Geneva  Accords, 
there  were  some  expectations  that  rhe  State 
of  Viet  Nam  was  an  Independent  stace  under 
International  law  and  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  Conference  the  St.^te  of  Viet  Nam  was 
recognized  by  about  thirty  Ave  states 
Moreover,  at  the  Geneva  Conference  Itself. 
the  French  made  it  clear  to  all  concerned 
that  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  was  legally  In- 
dependent and  that  Prance  lacked  the 
capacity  to  negotiate  on  Its  behalf. 

The  Dem.x-ratlc  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  on 
the  other  hand  coxild.  prior  to  the  Accords, 
also  claim  some  right  to  be  regarded  as  a 
state  under  International  law.  for  at  one 
tlnie  the  French  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  DRV.  at  least  factually  recognizing  Its 
exl-^tence.  It  had  been  recognized  by  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  a  number  of  Ea5t  EuroF>ean  nations,  and 
It  had  formal  dlplon!atlc  relations  at  least 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  al- 
though arguably  under  the  classic  test  the 
statehood  of  the  D.R.V.  was  not  as  clear  as 
that  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  Perhaps  an 
Indication  of  the  true  state  of  International 
expectations  prior  to  the  Geneva  Accords  Is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  Professor  Lauter- 
pacht.  at  one  time  a  Judge  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  in  a  list  apparent- 


ly made  prior  to  the  Accords,  listed  both 
Viet-minh  and  Viet  Nam  as  separate  states 
under  international  law. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  GENEVA  ACCORDS  OF   19S4 

Nine  states  participated  In  some  phase  or 
another  of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference  on 
Indo-Chlna  They  were  Great  Britain.  Cam- 
bodia, the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
(Viet-minh),  France,  Laos,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  the  Soviet  Union.  tl»e  State 
of  Viet  Nam.  and  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  noted  tliat  both  the  DRV.  and  the 
State  of  Viet  Nam  were  represented  li^ihe 
Conference,  a  factual  recognition  oiP'the 
reality  of  two  long  separate  and  competing 
states  In  Viet  Nam.  The  final  pr^Klucts  of 
the  Conference,  reached  on  July  21,  1954,  are 
widely  known  as  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1934 

The  Geneva  Accords  with  respect  to  Viet 
Nam  consisted  of  an  Agreement  on  the  Ces- 
sation of  Hostilities,  signed  only  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam  and  the  French  Union  Forces  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  and  an  unsigned  Final  Declaration 
of  the  Conference  The  Agreement  On  Ces- 
sation Of  Hostilities  which,  as  was  Indicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  signed,  was  the  core 
of  the  Accords,  provided  principally  for  a 
military  cease  fire  to  be  followed  by  a  re- 
groupment  of  opposing  French  Union  and 
D.R.V.,  forces  to  the  South  and  North  resi>ec- 
tlvely  of  a  provisional  military  demarcation 
line,  a  limitation  on  the  introduction  of 
armaments  and  military  personnel  in  order 
to  prevent  further  conflict  between  the  op- 
posing forces,  and  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  to  supervise 
the  execution  of  the  agreement  Civil  ad- 
ministration was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  whose  forces  were  regrouped  In  that 
zone  pending  general  elections  for  the  uni- 
fication of  Viet  Nam,  The  .\greement  on 
the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  was  dated  July 
20.  1954.  The  Final  Declaration  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  made  on  July  21,  1954. 
which  reiterated  the  spirit  of  the  cease  fire 
.igreement  and  which  dealt  in  slightly  more 
detail  with  the  provisions  for  elections  was 
signed  by  no  one.  It  was  orally  approved, 
however,  by  all  of  the  nine  states  attending 
the  Conference  except  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Viet  Nam  each  of  whom  made 
unilateral  declarations  of  their  own.  The 
United  States  declared  that  it  wovUd  refrain 
from  the  use  of  force  to  disturb  the  settle- 
ments, in  accordance  with  its  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  but  would 
view  any  future  aggression  in  violation  of 
the  agreements  as  seriously  threatening 
peace  and  security.  The  United  States  also 
reiterated  Its  position  that  "peoples  are  c^.- 
tltled  to  determine  their  own  future,  and 
that  It  will  not  Join  in  an  arrangement  wliich 
would  hinder  this,"  The  State  of  Viet  Nam, 
toward  which,  as  has  been  seen,  there  existed 
expectations  that  it  was  an  independent 
state  under  International  law  at  this  time 
and  which  was  not  a  party  to  the  Accords 
protested  them.  In  a  final  declaration  which 
the  Conference  took  note  of,  however,  the 
State  of  Viet  Nam  pledged  Itself  not  to  use 
force  to  resist  the  cease  fire  arrangements  in 
spite  of  Its  general  objections  to  those  agree- 
ments. 

Because  the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of 
Hostilities  In  Viet  Nam  referred  to  a  "pro- 
visional military  demarcation  line."  and  "re- 
grouping zones"  pending  general  elections 
for  the  unification  of  Viet  Nam,  and  the 
Final  Declaration  said: 

"The  Conference  recognizes  that  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  the  Agreement  relating  to 
Viet  Nam  Is  to  settle  military  questions  with 
a  view  to  ending  hostilities  and  that  the 
military  demarcation  line  is  provisional  and 
should  not  in  any  way  be  Interpreted  as  con- 
stituting a  political  or  territorial  bound- 
ary .  .  ," 

Some  have  concluded  that  "under  the  Ge- 
neva Accords  of  1954.  South  Viet  Nam  Is 
merely  a  temporary  zone  not  even  qualifying 
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politically  as  a  state,"  and  that  aggression  by 
North  Viet  Nam  agalrxst  South  Viet  Nam  Is 
merely  a  civil  war.  comparable  even  to  the 
United  States  Civil  War. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  erroneovis 
Interpretations  of  the  Geneva  Accords.  As 
has  been  seen,  at  the  Conference,  Viet  Nam 
was  represented  by  two  states  each  claiming 
sovereignty  to  all  of  Viet  Nam  and  each  rec- 
ognized as  the  only  lawful  government  of  Viet 
Niun  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  major 
opposing  power  blocs  at  the  Conference.  The 
Communist  nations  supported  the  credentials 
of  the  D  R.V.,  and  the  Western  powers  im- 
plicitly backed  by  the  prior  United  Nations 
action  supported  those  of  tiie  State  of  Viet 
Nam.  Seen  In  context,  then,  this  language 
as  to  provisional  zones  was  Intended  to  pre- 
serve the  existing  claims  to  sovereignty  to 
all  cf  a  united  Viet  Nam  by  both  the  D.R.V. 
and  the  State  of  Viet  Nam,  and  to  Indicate 
that  the  participants  contemplated  eventual 
unlf.catlon  of  Viet  Nam  by  free  elections. 
Tills  language  was  not  Intended  to  undercut 
the  existing  credentials  of  statehood  of  either 
of  the  contendere  prior  to  unification.  The 
part.cl[>aius  at  the  Conference  each  wanted 
to  avoid  recognizing  the  government  chsim- 
ploned  by  the  other  side  as  a  lawful  govern- 
ment of  any  part  of  Viet  Nam  and  each 
wanted  to  preserve  ^he  claims  to  soverelgfity 
over  all  of  Viet  Nam  of  the  government  that 
they  recognized.  To  say  that  the  partici- 
pants at  the  Conference  Intended  to  reduce 
tbe  legal  status  of  the  particular  government 
of  V:et  Ham  that  they  recognized  to  that  ul 
tt  'teiaporary  zone  not  qualifying  politically 
as  a  state"  Is  practically  to  state  the  opposite 
of  what  both  sides  Intended.  The  declara- 
tions and  actions  of  the  parties  before, 
during,  and  after  the  conference  make  this 
opposite  interpretation  evident. 

Thus,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  United 
Slates,  Prance,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  In  a  February  18,  1954  Berlin 
Resoiutlon  agreeing  on  the  holding  of  the 
Geneva  conference  said: 

"It  is  understood  that  neither  the  Invita- 
tion to,  nor  the  holding  of,  the  above- 
mentioned  Conference  shall  be  deemed  to 
imply  diplomatic  recognition  In  any  case 
where  It  has  not  already  been  accorded." 

After  consultations  between  the  French 
and  Soviet  delegations  at  the  Conference,  the 
list  cf  nine  participating  states.  Including 
both  the  DRV,  and  the  State  of  Viet  Nam 
was  agreed  to  but  again  subject  to  this 
njr.rccognltion  provision  of  the  Berlin 
Resol  jtlon. 

Similarly,  French  Foreign  Minister  Bldault 
made  It  clear  In  the  opening  address  at  the 
proceedings  on  Viet  Nam  that: 

"For  Prance,  there  Is  a  Viet  Nam  State  of 
which  the  unity,  territorial  integrity  al*d 
independence  must  be  respected.  With  the 
presence  at  this  Conference  of  a  party  which. 
in  order  to  fight  against  this  state,  has  orga- 
nized lu-med  forces,  has  been  admitted  as  a 
neces.slty  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  this  presence  must 
not  be  interpreted  as  Implying  on  our  side- 
any  k.nd  of  recognition  .  .  .  The  elements  of 
this  solution  depend,  first  and  foremost,  In 
our  opinion,  upon  the  opinion  which  will 
be  expressed  by  the  Government  of  Viet 
Nam." 

And  In  a  later  addre-ss  at  the  Coaference  he 
reiterated  that: 

'IT  here  does  exist  a  Government  of  the 
State  Qf  Viet  Nam,  That  Government  is  the 
government  of  His  Majesty,  Bao  Dal,  which  Is 
fecognlzed  by  thirty-five  states.  Is  a  member 
of  v.irlous  International  organizations,  and 
which  Is  represented  here  in  the  eyes  of  all 
thoso  who  ha%-e  recognized  It.  This  Govern- 
ment is  fully  and  solely  competent  to  commit 
Viet  Nam,  .  .  .  The  sovereignty  p,nd  Inde- 
pendence of  Viet  Nam  are  therefore  recog- 
J^^  by  France  over  the  whole  territory  of 
Viet  Nam,  .  .  .'• 
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Proposals  made  by  both  the  State  of  Viet 
Nam  and,,  the  DRV.  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence called  explicitly  or  implicitly  for  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereignty  of  their  particular 
government.  And  there  is  no  Indication  In 
the  records  of  the  Conference  in  the  Bntish 
Command  Papers  or  In  the  Accords  them- 
selves that  the  D.R.V.  consented  to  relinquish 
its  existing  claims  to  statehood  and  sover- 
eignty, at  least  over  NoXn  Viet  Nam,  by  sign- 
ing the  ceasefire  agreement  and  acceding  to 
to  the  Final  Declaration.  Certainly  the  State 
9f  Viet  Nam  which  expnssly  objected  to  the 
Final  Declaration  and  which  had  not  even 
signed  the  cease  fire  agreement  did  not  con- 
sent to  have  its  status  reduced  from  a  rec- 
ogmzed  sute  under  inte«iatlona.l  law  to  that 
of  a  mere  zone.  And  the  same  Is  apparent^y 
true  with  respect  to  the  Interpretations  by 
all  of  the  other  participants  in  the  confer- 
ence with  respect  to  the  accords  on  Viet  Nam. 
There  can  be  no  better  evidence  of  this  In- 
tention than  by  the  subsequent  Interpreta- 
tions on  this  point  by  the  participants  in  the 
conference  itself.  As  the  comments  to  the 
Harvard  Research  Draft  Convention  on  The 
Law  of  Treaties  Indicate: 

"In  Interpretmg  a  treaty,  the  conduct  or 
action  of  the  parties  thereto  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. If  all  the  parties  to  a  treaty  execute 
It,  or  permit  its  execution,  in  a  particular 
manner,  that  fact  may  reasonably  be  taken 
Into  account  as  Indicative  of  V^e  real  Inten- 
tion of  the  parties  or  of  the  purpose  which 
the  instrument  was  designed  to  serve." 

Similarly,  Article  69  of  the  International 
Law  Commission  1964  Draft  Articles  On  The 
Law  Of  Treaties  provides: 

".  .  .  There  shall  also  be  t.aken  into  ac- 
count. I  in  the  Interpretation  of  treaties]  to- 
gether with  the  context:      .  , 

"(bj  Any  subsequent  practice  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  treaty  which  clearly  establishes 
the  understanding  of  all  the  parties  regard- 
ing its  Interpretation." 

By  way  of  subsequent  conduct  of  the  par- 
ticipants with  respect  to  Viet  Nam,  the  Brit- 
ish government,  one  of  the  Co-Chalrman  of 
the  Conference,  said  sometime  after  the  Con- 
ference was  concluded: 

'.'The  references  In  the  title  and  text  of  this 
message  to  the  'Democratic  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam"  do  not  Involve  any  departure  from  the 
policy  of  her  Majesty's  government  in  recog- 
nizing, In  accordance  ^vith  their  obligations 
under  Article  12  of  the  Pinal  Declaration  of 
the  Geneva  Conference,  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  as  the  only  legal 
Government  of  Vietnam," 

Ajid,  by  way  of  further  Indication  of  this, 
the  British  Joint  Parliamentary  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  -for  Foreign  Aflalrs  said  In 
the  House  of  Lords  on  June  25,  1957: 

"The  present  division  of  Vlet-Nam  Into  two 
parts  on  either  side  of  the  17th  Parallel  dates 
from  the  agreements  reached  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1954.  In  t^e  North  authority 
is  vested  in  tlie  so-called  Government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  resident  in 
Hanoi.  The  South  is  administered  from 
Saigon  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  of  which  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  is 
President.  Her  Majesty's  Government  recog- 
nizes the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Vlet-Nam  as  the  sole  Government  entitled  to 
represent  the  SUte  of  Vlet-Nam  In  Interna- 
tional affairs." 

Similarly,  In  a  dispute  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  United  States  consulate  in 
Hanoi  shortly  after  the  Accords,  both  the 
D.R  V.  and  the  United  States  seemed  to  in- 
terpret the  Accords  as  preserving  the  state- 
hood of  the  governments  of  the  D.R.V,  and 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  respectively.  Later 
statements  by  the  Soviet  Union  delegates  to 
the  United  Nations  are  consistent  with  the 
retention  of  claims  to  statehood  by  the  gov- 
ernments concerned.  In  fact,  alth-  ^h  it  is 
always  difficult  to  prove  the  negative,  a 
cursory  but  conscientious  search  indicates 
that  none  of  tlie  participants  in  the  Geneva 


discussions  on  Viet  Nam  ever  put  forth  the 
interpretation  that  under  the  Geneva  Accords 
the  D.R.V.  and  the  R  V.N  were  both  merely 
"temporary  zone«  not  qualifying  as  states." 
In  the  face  of  the  uncontradicted  ertdence 
of  what  the  partielpants  actually  intended 
by  the  Geneva  Accords  such  assertions  of 
loss  of  statehood  are  untenable. 

Certainly  the  participants  in  the  Confer- 
ence intended  at  least  by  the  language  of 
the  Etgreements,  that  Viet  Nam  be  unified  by 
free  elections  under  one  or  the  other  of  the 
competing  governments  variously  recognized 
by  the  two  sides.  This,  however,  Is  quite  a 
different  intent  from  that  of  reducing  the 
statehood  of  the  D.R  V.  and  the  R  V.N.  to 
"temporary  zones  not  qualifying  as  states." 
It  is  principally  this  Intent  that  Viet  Nam 
be  unified  by  free  election  which  Is  expressed 
by  the  "provisional  zones"  language  In  the 
accords.  To  suggest,  however,  from  this  In.- 
tent  that  aggression  by  the  DRV.  against 
the  R.V  N.  Is  merely  a  "civil  war"  even  com- 
parable to,  the  Umted  States  Civil  War  is  to 
Ignore  the  crucial  fact,  among  others,  that 
the  central  purpose  of  the  internationally 
drawn  provisional  demarcation  line  In  Viet 
Nam  was  for  a  military  cease  fire  making 
aggression  across  that  line  unlawful.  If 
nothing  else,  the  two  zones  were  at  least  in- 
tended as  separate  international  entitles  with 
respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  use  of  force 
by  one  zone  against  the  other.  Consequent- 
ly, even  if  the  D.R.V,  and  the  R  V.N  were 
not  today  two  separate  states,  aggression  by 
the  D.R.V.  against  the  R  V,N.  is  a  funda- 
mental breach  of  the  Geneva  Accords  en- 
titling the  R  V,N  to  the  appropriate  corre- 
sponding right  of  self-defense  Since  this 
point  has  often  been  ignored,  it  bears  em- 
phasizing that  even  if  this  were  a  "civil  war" 
In  Viet  Nam  in  thaf  sense  that  there  were  no 
current  expectatlAs  that  two  independent 
and  separate  states  exist  today  In  Viet  Nam, 
nevertheless,  the  fact  that  armed  aggression 
by  the  D.RV,  against  the  R,V,N,  Is  In  funda- 
mental breach  of  an  internationally  drawn 
cease-fire  line  makes  the  legal  consequences 
radically  different  from  those  attending  a 
"civil  war"  As  Professor  Quincy  Wright 
pKDlnted  out  In  the  1959  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Society  pf  International  Law; 

"Another  complication  may  result  from 
the  protracted  functioning  of  a  cease-fire  or 
armistice  line  within  the  territory  of  a  state. 
While  hostilities  across  such  a  iine  by  the 
government  in  control  of  one  side,  claiming 
title  to  rule  the  entire  state,  seems  on  Its  face 
to  be  civli  strife,  if  such  llnee  have  been  long 
continued  and  widely  recognized,  as  have 
those  in  Germany,  Palestine,  Kashmir.  Ko- 
re^,  Viet  Nam  aJid  the  stralUs  of  Pormoaa. 
they  assume  the  charact*.  of  1^-  ^.-mational 
boiuidarles  Hostilities  acroti.  wnem  immedi- 
ately constitute  breaches  of  international 
p>eace,  and  Justify  "collective  defense"  meas- 
ures by  allies  or  friends  of  the  attacked 
government,  or  "collective  security"  measures 
by  -Jie  United  Nations  If  this  were  not  so, 
arrr-istlce  and  cease-fire  lines  would  have  no 
meaning  at  all,  .  ,  ," 

The  United  Nations  action  In  Korea  lends 
support  to  this  distinction  Moreover.  It 
cannot  be  validly  maintained  that  the  mili- 
tary 'demarcation  line  pursuant  to  the  Gen- 
eva Accords  no  longer  has  validity  in  Viet 
Nam.  For  both  the  D.RV.  and  the  R  V,N, 
regard  the  Accords  as  having  continuing  legal 
validity  and  continue  to  make  cpmplalnts 
to  the  International  Control  Commission, 
Purthernxore,  the  decisions  and  continued 
functioning  of  the  International  Control 
Commission  long  after  the  July  1956  fallu/e 
to  hold  elections  also  Indicates  the  continu- 
ing legal  validity  of  the  Internationally  set 
demarcation  line  In  Viet  Nam,  In  addition, 
apparently  all  parties  concerned  regard  the 
Accords  at  least  as  the  beginning  p>olnt  of 
any  current  settlement,  and  the  general  In- 
ternational community  attitude  bears  out 
this  expectation  that  the  demaroatloa  Une 
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Is  of  continuing  validity  today.  This  con- 
tinuing legal  validity  of  the  deniarcatlon  Une 
In  Viet  Nam  1«  consistent  with  the  stated 
United  States  policy  not  to  attaclc  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  DRV.  as  a  territorial  or  po- 
litical entity,  but  simply  to  induce  the  DJR.V. 
to  halt  Its  armed  aggreselon  a^^alnst  the 
k.V.N. 

The  nearly  ten. years  of  separate  develop- 
ment of  the  D.R  V.  and  the  R.V.N,  along  dif- 
ferent Ideological  lines  after  the  date  se^  for 
elections  had  come  ai\d  gone  Indicates  that 
the  cease  fire  line  established  by  the  Geneva 
Accords  in  fact  created  continuing  expecta- 
tions of  an  international  bovindary  Ijetween 
the  DRV.  and  the  R.V.N.  The  actions  of 
the  DRV.  In  continuing  attempts  to  con- 
ceal their  military  direction  and  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  N.L  P  .  rather  than  openly 
admitting  that  the  attaclc  on  the  R.V.N. 
Includes  elemenl.s  of  the  PAVN  army,  also, 
provide*  some  Indication  tliat  the  D.R  V.  re- 
gards the  cense  fire  line  as  a  valid  Interna- 
tional demarcation  line  with  respect  to  the 
emplmnnent  of  force  across  that  Une,  and 
that  they  regard  the  use  of  force  by  the 
D-R.V.  against  the  R.V.N,  as  something  other 
than   •'civil   strife." 

Although  some  have  atgued  Uiat  assistance 
even  to  the  recognized  government  in  a 
"clvU  war"  should  be  outlawed  because  of 
the  divnger  of  civil  strife  escalating  to  Inter- 
national war,  tlie  same  argument  would  ap- 
pear to  apply  even  more  strongly  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  use  of  force  by  the  D.R.V.  across 
what  is  at  least  a  factual  International  cease- 
flre  line  dividing  the  major  contending 
ideological  systems  In  tlie  World  today.  And 
once  significant  outside  armed  agression 
takes  place  across  such  a  Une  against  the 
established  government,  certainly  the  situa- 
tion should  give  nse  to  appropriate  rights 
of  self-defense. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  Indication  In  the  Accords  themselves 
that  they  would  cease  to  function  should 
elections  not  be  held.  In  the  light  of  the 
complete  laclc  of  evidence  of  such  an  intent 
in  the  Accords  and  of  the  continuing  evi- 
dence of  expectations  to  the  contrary  this 
interpretation  would  be  unwarranted.  And 
it  5l".o<lld  be  remembered  that  any  argument 
depending  on  the  cessation  of  the  effect  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  because  elections  were 
not  held  would  cut  both  ways.  Under  such 
a  theory  presumably  It  would  also  be  a  "civil 
war"  should  the  R.V.N,  openly  invade  the 
North  even  In  some  hypothetical  situation  in 
which  they  had  no  provocation.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  in  these  circumstances  the  nations 
supporting  the  D  R.V.  would  be  incMlied  to 
accept  the  "civil  war"  lat>el  aq^  in  a^  event 
this  also  would  be  too  disruptive  of  mini- 
mum world  public  order.  Consequently, 
such  a  theory  of  the  expiration  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  when  elections  were  not  held  would 
seem  neither  realistic  nor  attractive. 

Moreover,  despite  the  language  of  the  Ac- 
cords there  are  some  Indications  that  at  least 
some  of  the  participants  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference were  aware  that  the  Accords  might 
result  in  indefinitely  partitioning  Viet  Nam 
until  genuinely  free  elections  could  be  held. 
Antliony  Eden's  memoirs  Indicate  his  feel- 
ings in  1954  that  the  partition  of  Viet  Nam 
was  the  t>est  solution.  In  fact,  in  view  of  the 
German  and  Korean  expterlencca  partition 
seems  a  somewhat  drastic  way  to  arrange  a 
cease  tire  and  election  if  that  was  all  that 
was  contemplated  by  the  parties.  Moreover, 
the  Accord.s  are  not  notoriously  heavy  in 
election  provisions,  mentioning  them  only  In 
a  rather  airy  fashion.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Conference  had  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
key  election  problem  in  any  meaningful  way 
in  1954.  With  this  background.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  participants  at  the  Conference 
were  not  particularly  surprised  when  elec- 
tions were  not  held  in  1966. 

In  lummary.  the  proponents  of  the  view 
that  the  us«  of  the  mllitajry  instrument  by 


the  DRV.  against  the  R.V.N.  Is  a  "civil  war" 

must  establish  not  only  that  factually  the 
Accords  did  not  establish  an  international 
demarcation  line  creating  expectations  of 
two  spearate  international  entities  in  Viet 
Nam  today,  but  also  that  the  military  cease 
flre  line  of  the  Accords  had  ceased,  .to  have 
legal  validity  prior  to  the  D.R.V.  aggression 
against  the  R.V.N..  a  result  which  does  not 
automatically  follow  from  a  mere  recitation 
of  the  language  in  the  Accords  to  the  effect 
that  "the  military  demarcation  line  is  provi- 
sional and  should  not  in  any  way  be  inter- 
preted as  constituting  a  political  or  terri- 
torial boundary."  For  even  if  the  line  was 
not  originally  intended  as  a  political  or  ter- 
ritorial boundary  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  cease-Hre  llite  itself,  a  major  purpose  of 
the  Accords.  Is  of  no  validity  tod.ty  on  the 
Issue  of  military  aggression  across  that  line. 

The  use  of  the  military  Instrument  by  the 
DRV.  against  the  RV.N.,  then,  is  clearly  not 
analogous  to  "civil  strife"  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assessing  the  lawfulness  of  that  use 
or  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  lawfulness 
of  the  repondlng  assistance  to  the  R  V  N. 
This  is  so  both  because,  of  the  existence  of 
substantial  expectations  today  that  the 
D^  V.  and  the  RV.N.  are  separate  and  Inde- 
pendent states  under  international  law  and 
in  the  exl.stence  of  an  international  cease- 
fire line  in  Viet  Nam  violated  by  armed  ag- 
gression of  the  D.R  V.  against  the  R.V  N.  The 
"civil  strife"  label,  then.  Ignores  the  e.ssence 
of  the  Geneva  Accords  in  preference  to  a 
facile  verbalism.  Also,  of  course,  the  United 
States  Civil  War  analogy  is  non-comparable, 
among  other  reasons  because  the  'Hanoi 
regime  is  anything  but  the  legltlmat*.-  gov- 
ernment of  a  unified  country  in  which  the 
South  Is  rebelling  against  lawful  national 
authority." 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Accords  on  the  status  as  states  of 
both  the  .State  of  Viet  Nam  and  the  D  R.V., 
'  the  Accords  in  no  way  lessened  the  estab- 
lished status  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  or 
the  existing  claims  of  the  D.R.V.  Instead, 
they  could  only  have  strengthened  the 
claims  to  stiitehood  of  the  competing  gov- 
ernments, particularly  the  seemingly  weaker 
claims  of  the  D.R  V.,  since  the  reality  of  the 
settlement  was  that  the  two  governments 
had  acquired,  even  if  intended  to  be  tem- 
porary, relatively  fixed  and  separate  terri- 
tories and  had  participated  in  an  Important 
international  conference  even  though  that 
participation  did  not  technically  result  in 
Recognition  of  their  asserted  statehood  by 
the  countries  of  the  opposing  bloc. 

In  the  nearly  twelve  years  fallowing  the 
Geneva  Accords,  this  reality  of  two  separate 
and  independent  states  in  Viet  Nam  has  be- 
come Increasingly  clear. 
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SENATOR     RANDOLPH     LEADS 
AID  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  my  distinguished  senatorial 
colleague  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Randolph,  has  accomplished 
a  great  many  noteworthy  deeds  In  his 
career  as  an  educator,  businessman,  and 
legislator — but  none  is  more  deserving  of 
recognition  and  expression  of  public  ap- 
preciation than  is  his  effort  to  promote 
programs  to  benefit  the  blind. 

We  here  in  the  Unltejl  States  are 
fortunate  that  our  standai-d  of  living 
and  advanced  knowledge  of  health  prac- 
tices have  greatly  reduced  blindness 
among  our  citizens,  for  elsewhere  in  the 
world  more  than  500  million  people — 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation— are  becoming  blind  from  the 
ravages  of  Just  one  eye  dlseftse  aJone — 
trachoma.       And     rehabilitative     care, 


helping  the  blind  to  help  themselves,  is 
unknown. 

Nonetheless,  our  Nation  is  still  faced 
with  the  heartache  that  comes  from  lack 
of  sight  for  more  of  its  citizens  than  we 
generally  may  realize — from  ravages  of 
Infectious  diseases,  industrial  and  traf- 
fic accidents,  eye  organic  malfunctioas, 
and  other  similar  causes.  And  blindne.s.s 
has  all  too  often  been  the  cause  of  ix)v- 
erty  for  its  victims,  so  that  it  becomes 
a  part  of  a  vicious  cycle  which  prevents 
the  stricken  from  developing  their  oth- 
er potentialities — often  very  great  in- 
deed— to  compensate  for  their  loss  of 
physical  vision. 

Successful  attacks  on  this  cycle  sene 
not  only  to  improve  the  personal  lives 
of  the  blind,  but  they  also  add  to  the 
general  level  of  economic  advancement 
in  our  Nation  by  saving  .some  of  oiu- 
precious  national  resources — the  cre- 
ativity and  prcxiuctiveness  of^  many  of 
our  citizens.  Throueh  the  c<5ristructive 
elforts  of  persons  such  as  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, programs  have  been  instituted  at 
private,  civic,  State,  and  Federal  levels 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
blind  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Randolph's  deeds  in  this  hu- 
manitarian area  were  I'epoited  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Gazette-Mail,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  on  June  19,  and  I  feel  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  want  to 
know  more  about  his  record  of  labors  in 
behalf  of  sightless  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
iiewspaper  article  be  printc-d  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper article  was  ordered  to  he  printed 
in  the  Record;  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Gazette-Mall,  June  19,  1966] 
Leader  in  Aib  for  Blind  Ne.^rly  Afflicted 
Himself 
(By  Robert  D.  Koran) 

"The  plight  of  the  sightless  has  been  a 
paramount  concern  of  mine,  fuid  now  I  have 
seen  It  first  hand.  But  I  never  felt  sorry 
for  myself.  Above  all  else,  I  le.irned  pre- 
viously the  blind  don't  feel  sorry  for  them- 
selves, and  now  I  know  it." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  man  responsible 
for  legislation  whlcli  has  assisted  thousands 
of  sightless  persons  in  the  United  States  and 
enabled  them  to  be  self  sustaining.  Independ- 
ent ijuslnessmen. 

Jennings  Randolph,  cosponsor  of  a  bill  in 
the  mid-1930s  to  aid  the  sightless,  ironically 
came  close  to  blindness  him.self  40  ye.<ir» 
after  he  embarked  on  a  lifetime  program  of 
helping  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 

On  the  eve  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  Sen.  Randolph.  D- 
W.  Va.,  still  actively  working  for  the  blind, 
said: 

"We've  been  working  just  the  past  few  days 
on  an  appropriation  for  the  blind  program." 

The  R;indolph-Sheppard  Act  w.xs  a  far 
reaching  piece  of  legislation,  and  its  results 
are  seen  dally  in  government  buildings,  pri- 
vate buildings  and  industry. 

It  Wiis  that  act  which  authorized  the 
opveratlon  of  vending  stands  in  federal 
buildings. 

It  was  slow  going  at  first.  In  1937.  there 
were  170  stands  in  federal  buildings  with 
average  net  earnings  of  $500  a  year  for  the 
operator.  But  the  program  caught  on,  and 
last  year,  there  were  2,575  stands  in  the 
country,  employing  2,808  persons  with  an 
average  net  income  of  $4,716  per  oj>erator. 
Gross  sales  were  $59,372,192. 

Projections  are  even  more  phenomenal 
Dr.  D.  C.  MacParland,  chief  of  the  division 
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of  services  to  the  blind  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  said  a  survey 
shows  that  by  1970,  the  program  w^lll  grow 
to  .1  gross  volume  business  of  $100  million, 
with  a  maximum  potential  of  $150  million 
by  1975. 

The  modern  concept  of  vending  stands 
reportedly  started  about  1895  in  some  in- 
dustrial plants,  but  were  mostly  haphazard 
because  of  the  almost  universal  Installation 
of  poor  equipment  and  of  inadequat*  stocks, 
and  most  failed  as  rapKJly  as  they  were 
ft. tried. 

Several  attempts  were  made  In  the  next 
few  decades  to  provide  a  worlcable  program 
whereby  the  blind  could  operate  vending 
stands. 

It  wasn't  until  June  20,  1934,  that  such  a 
pUin  was  placed  Into  action. 

Randolph,  then  a  freshman  congressman 
from  the  old  Second  District,  asked  the  late 
Sen.  Morris  Sheppard,  D-Tex  ,  to  join  him  In 
siwnsoring  an  act  providing  fur  vending 
stands  in  federal  buildinj;?s  to  be  operated  by 
the  blind;  survey  opjxirtunities  for  the  blind 
to  do  the  same  in  Industry,  and  obtain  In- 
formation to  assist  blind  persons  to  obtain 
employment. 

Prom  this  foundation  grew  the  program 
which,  for  thousands  of  sightless  p>ersons, 
meant  a  steady  Income  and  a  worthwhile  and 
satisfying  existence. 

Senator  Randolph  K.-i!d  he  first  became  in- 
terested in  the  blind  wlien  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Lions  Club  in  June.  1924. 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  news  staff  of 
the  Clarksburc  Daily  Telegram. 

"Lions  Internation;il  traditionally  has  had 
as  Its  primary  project,  assistance  to  the 
blind,"  he  said,  "llie  project  they  had  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  a  young  man.  I've  never 
relinquished  my  active  membership." 

It  was  in  March.  1964,  that  the  senator 
rpa!l/-ed  in  a  very  personal  way  how  valuable 
work  for  the  6ightle.ss  is.  He  suffered  a  de- 
tached retina,  was  hospitalized,  underwent 
surgery,  then  regained  his  full  sight. 

"For  many  weeks,  I  quietly  reflected."  he 
said.  "You  know,  you  get  busy  and  don't 
pay  too  much  attention  as  the  world  goes  on. 
But  when  something  slows  you  down,  and 
you're  In  the  dark,  you  have  much  time  to 
think.  It  gives  you  a  sense  of  values  that 
pnaybe  you  don't  have  in  a  day-by-day  Job." 
''  The  senator  is  reluctant  to  talk  about  the 
relHtion  of  his  problem  with  the  work  he  has 
done  for  the  sightless.  He  prefers  to  talk 
about  the  blind  and  the  program  for  them. 

"The  blind,  you  know,  are  very  gifted  peo- 
ple." he  said.  "They  have  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  by  proving  that  this  han- 
dicap, which' is  supposed  to  place  a  person 
out  of  the  m.nin  stream  of  society  and  more 
or  less  sit  him  down  In  a  chair,  does  not 
prevent  them  from  becoming  business  rich. 
There  are  so  many  skills  of  the  blind.  They 
have  a  very  real  sensitivity.  They  are  able  to 
perform  sn  many  creative*  ta*ks." 

Speaking  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard-Act, 
he  said,  "It  has  Just  been  a  source  of  real 
satisfaction  to  me  to  help  a  group  of  our 
people  wlio  have  helped  themselves.  There 
were  some  doubters  at  the  beginning  that 
thl.s  program  would  function  successfully.  I 
never  had  any  fear  that  the  blind  couldn't. 
With  training  do  these  managerial  Jobs,  and 
meet  the  public  and  be  a  success. 

"They  have  become  producing  citizens. 
They  are  taxpayers.  They  are  leaders  in 
co-Tinumlty  programs.  They  feel  a  sense  of 
belonging,  and  have  been  able  to  make  sub- 
•lantlal  salaries,"  he  added. 

One  example — James  Dobbs  who  has  op- 
erated a  stand  In  a  federal  government 
buudlng.  In  Washington  for  23  years,  made 
»8,000  last  year.  One  of  his  three  children. 
Daniel,  will  enter  the  University  of  Miami 
thl.=i  fall. 

The  original  act  has  undergone  a  series  of 

changes. 


One  of  the  more  significant  occurred  while 
Randolph  was  an  executive  for  Capital  Air- 
lines. Tiiat  was  in  1954.  when  the  act  was 
amended  to  permit  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  to  participate  in  the 
vending  stand  program  by  providing  match- 
ing funds  for  the  purchase  of  new  stands 
^and  acquisition  of  initial  stocks. 

The  act  also  changed  tfae  words  "federal 
buildings"  to  federal  properties,  setting  forth 
a  preference  for  the  blind  in  the  operation 
of  vending  stands  on  federal  property.  Al- 
thoughjiot  in  Congress  at  the  time]  Ran- 
dolph ^as  consulted  before  the  chanpes  were 
made  and   gave  Information  and  assi.'itance. 

"I  have  never  been  out  jf  toucli  with  the 
program  and  the  amendments."  he  said. 

Randolph  was  extremely  active  In  the  most 
recent,  far-sighted  development.  Under  the 
1965  Vocational  Rehnbilltation  amendments, 
provision  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  per- 
mit the  administration  to  match  federal 
fundfi  with  state  agency  funds  used  for 
matching  services. 

Starring  July  1,  the  amendment  goes  into 
effect  on  a  matching  ratio  of  three  to  one 

Monday,  Randolph  will  be  given  a  testi- 
monial luncheon  by  the  Washington  Lions 
Club.  On  hand  will  be  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner, 
and  Leonard  Robinson,  a  blind  person  who 
assisted  In  providing  Information  for  the 
writing  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 
Robinson  Is  an  employe  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  Washington. 

Also  scheduled  to  be  present  Is  Dr.  J.  E. 
Blaydes  Sr.  of  Bluefield. 

While  Randolph  Uas  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  Lions  district  in  1931,  a  major  proj- 
ect was  transporUng  blind  children  from  the 
West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
to  Bluefield,  where  Dr.  Blaydes  performed 
operations  on  them  without  charge  He  re- 
stored sight  to  some  of  the  children, 
Randolph  said. 

Randolph  concluded,  "The  years  roll  on. 
You  never  know  when  ■you  work  at  something 
in  your  youth  whether  the  problem  you  try 
to  solve  for  others  will  come  back  to  affect 
you." 


DAV  DAY  ON  THE  HILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  "DAV  Day  on  the  HUl"  obser- 
vation on  June  16  was  most  appropriately 
undertaken,  and  I  wish  to  add  my  re- 
marks to  those  of  Senator  Yarborough 
and  Senator  Dominick,  the  Senat.e  spon- 
sors, and  others.  Senator  Yareorough's 
efforts  for  the  disabled  veterans  are  un- 
ceasing. This  year'.s  cold  war  GI  bill  ;.•=; 
a  tribute  to  his  perseverance,  and  just 
this  month  he  was  a  great  help  in  getting 
my  ^ill  IS.  11991  through  the  Senate. 
This  bill,  now  awaiting  House  action, 
proposes  the  liberalization  of  the  provi- 
sions providing  grants  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  automobiles  for  di-sabled  vet- 
erans. 

I  wish  to  expre.ss  my  good  wishes  to 
DAV  National  Commander  Claude  L. 
Callegai-y  I  feel  that  we  are,  in  a  way, 
kindred  spirits.  Both  of,  us  had  rather 
extended  and  unusual  interruptions  in 
our  educations.  Mr.  Callegary  was 
forced  to  leave  school  at  the  seventh 
grade  in  the  1930's.  but  studied  for  his 
high  school  diploma  in  an  Army  hospital 
dui-ing  World  War  n  and  went  on  to  col- 
lege and  law  school.  He  epitomizes  the 
statement  the  late  President  Kennedy 
made  of  the  DAV: 

Your  experience  in  the  crucible  of  war  has 
strengthened  your  sense  of  responsibility  so 
that  others  may  look  to  you  with  trust     And 
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your  example  continues  to  inspire  all  Ameri-  % 
cans   physically   handicapped,    both   veteran 
and  nonveteran. 

I  also  not*  that  the  founder  of  the  DAV 
in  1919,  the  late  Robert  S.  Marx,  was  a 
distinguished  jurist  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  that  he  made  possible  the  law 
librarj-  which  bears  his  name  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  or- 
ganization was  granted  a  charter  34 
years  ago  this  June.  This  was  a  fitting 
rewai-d  for  the  sei-vice  this  organization 
liAs  i-endered  to  the  dis^led  veteran,  his 
widow,  and  his  orphan.  Since  the  grant 
of  the  chai-ter  in  1932.  ttie  DAV  work  for 
the  disabled  veteran  has  intensified  in 
scope  and  sigmficance. 

The  maiii  thrust  of  DAV  activities  over 
the  years  has  centered  on  legislation  and 
services  to  a.ssist  wartime  disabled  and 
their  dependents.  The  problem  of  keep- 
ing our  \cteEans'  legislation  up  to  datfe 
and  responsive  to  changing  needs  i§f'-a 
difficult  task.  My  bill  which  pass«flhe 
Senate  earlier  this  month  is  ill-astrative. 
It  not  only  extends  the  grant  pro\'ision 
for  automobiles  to  Vietnam  veterans — 
sei-vice  after  January  31,  1955 — who  have 
suffered  serious  sen'ice-connected  disa- 
bilities but  it  also  reopens  this  pro\'ision 
to  World  War  II  and  Korean  war  vet- 
erans who  had  failed  to  make  timely  ap- 
plication under  the  old  law. 

I  note  that  DAV  legislative  goals  for 
this  year  are  varied — seven  in  the  field  of 
comr:>ensation,  one  concerning  education 
and  training,  two  regarding  hospitaliza- 
tion and  outpatient  treatment,  and  four 
In  the  fields  of  employment  and  civil 
service.  Over  the  years  I  have  worked 
Closely  with  the  1,700  DAV's  in  West 
Virginia,  and  the  association  has  been 
mutuajly  beneficial.  Only  by  working 
together  can  we  keep  our  veterans'  laws 
current  so  that  they  apply  eq-oitably  to 
changing  conditions.  The"elTort.s  of  this 
disabled  veterans"  organization  are  al- 
ready i-eflected  indelibly  in  title  38  of  the 
Ufiited  States  Code,  and  we  in  Congress 
solicit  the  continued  assistance  of  its 
officers  and  members  in  future  legislation. 

I  wish  to  express  commendation  to  the  - 
DAV  for  the  effective  services  provided 
to  disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents 
and  survivors.  The  organization  now  has 
a  staff  of  150  professionally  trained 
service  officers,  all  of  whom  are  dis- 
abled veterans.  Th^y  are  stationed 
throughout  the  country  to  aid  the  dis- 
abled veteraixs  in  matters  of  employment, 
compensation,  hospitalization,  home 
loans,  education  and  all  the  other  vital 
matters  that  affect  his  welfare.  Sta- 
tistics for  the  last  6  months  of  1965  tes- 
tify to  the  magnitude  of  DAV  efforts.  I 
am  advised  that  during  this  period  the 
organization's  national  service  program 
handled  40.742  cases  wWch  provided 
more  than  $55.5  nvllllon  in  benefits  to  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  its  staff  in  this  period 
reviewed  115,662  VA  claims,  made  56.215 
appearances  before  rating  boards,  and 
prepared  30,926  briefs.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  national  senlce  officer  In 
Huntington  processed  2,600  claims  worth 
$1,400,000  in  fiscal  1966.  This  is  indeed 
an  outstanding  accomplishment. 

Let  me  once  again  thank  the  sponsors 
for  providing  an  opportunity  for  special 
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recognition  of  this  organization's  effec- 
tive work  I  wish  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  many  more  anniversaries  in  the 
future  in  commemoration  of  its  devo- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation's  dis- 
abled former  servicemen.  * 


WEST  VIRGINIA  HEMLOCKS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirgiiUa.  Mr. 
President,  with  tiie  growing  apprecia- 
tion in  our  country  for  untouched  nat- 
ural beauty,  I  would  offer  for  the  Sen- 
ates  enjoyment  a  report  of  the  efforts 
being  made  in  West  Virginia  to  preserve  a 
tract  of  virgin  hemlock  trees. 

The  tract  is  located  near  Spruce  Knob 
in  Pendleton  County. 

A.report  on  this  effort  appeared  in  the 
June  9  edition  of  the  Pendleton  Times 
of  Franklin.  W  Va. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
newspaper  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OiANT  Hemi-i>ck.s  Til  Be  Preserved — Pendle- 
ton Forest  Will  Be  SANcmARy 

MoRGANTowN  — A  Iiind  of  giant  trees  re- 
sembUns  the  redwood  forests  of  coaatal  Cali- 
fornia is  being  preserved  In  eastern  West 
Virginia 

West  Virginia  University  Agronomist  Dr. 
WlHem  van  Eck  said  today  that  the  state 
chapter  of  The  Nature  Conservancy  has 
bought  a  59-acre  tract  of  virgin  timber  near 
Spruce  Knob  In  Pendleton  County,  the  high- 
est point  In  the  Mountain  State. 

Dr.  van  Eck.  wh«  has  been  project  leader 
for  the  purchlse  of  the  forest  tract,  said  the 
■ftfea  was  obtained  at  a  recent  auction  of  the 
Wanny  Bennett  farm  near  Cherry  Grove. 
Comprising  about  one-third  of  the  188-acre 
farm,  the  land  was  purchased  through  the 
■  efforts  of  Dr.  van  Eck  with  the  assistance  of 
Ephe  M.  Oliver,  superintendent  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela  National  Forest,  and  Mrs.  John 
Paul  Jones  of  Fairmont,  active  In  garden 
clubs  in  Marlon  County  and  interested  In 
preserving  the  state's  natural  areas. 

Dr.  van  Eck  said  the  Pendleton  County 
woodland  creates  a  feeling  of  being  in  the 
midst  of  majestic  CalHornla  redwood  forests. 
He  said  over  half  of  the  West  Virginia  tract 
Is  comprised  of  virgin  hemloclt  with  some 
having  a  diameter  more  than  three  feet. 
Thlrty-flve  trees  are  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  feet  in  diameter.  Other  large  native 
trees  In  the  forest  Include  w^hite,  red  and 
cliestnut  oaks,  sugar  maple,  white  pine,  red 
spruce,  wild  cherry,  ash.  and  yellow  birch. 

The  professor  said  the  Pendleton  forest, 
contrary  to  the  virgin  hemlock  In  Cathedral 
Statf  Forest.  Is  vigorous  and  growing.  He 
sdd^  that  the  trees  on  the  Bennett  Farm 
also  have  obUlned  a  greater  height.  Having 
never  been  cut  nor  burned,  the  forest  con- 
tains nearly  one-half  million  board  feet  of 
timber. 

The  preservation  of  this  eastern  U.S.  won-' 
derland  orlglruited  with  an  idea  by  Leon 
Wlltion  of  Wilson  and  Weaver  Consultant 
Foresters  In  Petersburg  Wilson  feels  this 
tract  Is  the  moet  beautiful.  Impressive,  and 
Bcenlc  virgin  timber  stand  In  the  eastern 
United  States. 

After  surveying  and  appraising  the  farm 
following  Fanny  Bennett's  death  earlier  this 
year.  Wtlson  contacted  the  Natur*  Conserv- 
ancy about  the  poaalblllty  of  their  obtain- 
ing the  59-acre  tract  of  woods.  The  group 
was  immediately  Interested  and  later  became 
highest  bidder  for  the  land  As  a  memorial 
to  the  former  owner,  the  preserved  area  has 
been  named  The  Fanny  Bennett  Hemlock 
TKct. 


Open  to  the  public  for  study  and  recrea- 
tion, the  forest  Is  located  22  miles  west  of 
Route  28  at  Cherry  Grove  on  the  Saw  Mill 
Run  Road  going  toward  Spruce  Kjiob  TTie 
wf^Kis  itre  situated  where  the  road  crosses  the 
»«-eam  of  Saw  Mill  Run.  One  of  about  a  half 
dozen  virgin  hemlock  stands  remaining,  It 
offers  recreational  and  scientific  research  fa- 
cilities for  future  generations 

The  West  'Virginia  chapter  of  The  Nature 
Conservancy,  which  has  national  headquar- 
ters In  Washington.  D.C..  was  estiibllshed  In 
1963.  Organized  to  preserve  the  natural  and 
scenic  wonders  of  the  Mountain  State,  the 
group  had  Its  beginnings  at  WVU  when  a 
committee  was  formed  to  preserve  the 
CranesvUle  Swamp  area  In  Preston  County. 
The  organization  Is  a  nonprofit  group  that  l.s 
actively  engaged  In  the  preservation  of  wild 
areas  through  purchases,  gifts,  and  bequests 

In  addition  tci  the  CranesvUle  Swamp  and 
the  Bennett  tract,  other  projects  Include 
seven  acres  of  virgin  timber  adjacent  to 
Cathedral  State  Forest,  the  .160-acre  Old 
Hemlock  F'arm  near  BrandanvUle  in  Preston 
County,  and  the  70-acre  geologic  "rock  city" 
oddity  of  Bear  Town  In  southern  Pocahontas 
County. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  morning  bq^iness?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  A  RESTRICTION 

ON  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY 

HERETOFORE  CONVEYED  TO  THE 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1.5821  to  remove  a  restriction  on  certain 
real  property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bHl. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  o^  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  l)e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
staJidlng' the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
rule  vm,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
iMr.  Proxmirk]  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


CONSUMER  PRICES  STAY  DOWN; 
PARMER  DESERVES  CREDIT 

Mr.  PROXMlRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  newspapers  report  that  the 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living  last  month  was 


only  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  Most  stat- 
Lsticians  would  call  this  statistically  in- 
significant — that  is.  that  the  rise  Is  so 
slight  that  it  could  very  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  minor  statistical  error 
or  even  by  a  rounding  of  figures  to  the 
nearest  decimal. 

The  stability  in  consumer  prices  last 
month  is  mighty  good  news  for  many 
reasons.  It  certainly  should  mean  that 
the  need  for  an  anti-inflationai-y  tax  hike 
is  dead.  And.  Of  course,  it  also  means 
that  the  American  housewife  was  able  to 
buy  for  the  family  la.si  month  without -a 
big  increase  in  prices. 

The  hero  of  this  situation  is  the  farm- 
er, because  food  prices  dropped  six-tenths 
of  1  percent  last  month,  and  virtually 
all  alone  offset  other  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living,  including  an  eisht-tenths  of  1 
percent  increase  in  medical  care  and  a 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  increase  in  the 
cost  of  apparel  and  upkeep. 
^  Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  be- 
tween 19,'50  and  L964.  the  American  con- 
sumer increa.sed  his  per  capita  expendi- 
ture on  food  from  $274  to  $363,  or  by 
$89.  In  1950.  the  farmer  received  $116 
of  the  $274  spent;  in  1964  he  received 
$117  of  the  $363  spent.  The  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  .show  that 
the  farmer  received  exactly  1  dollar — 1 
dollar — of  the  $89  increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragic  drop  in  farm 
Income  In  the  past  couple  of  months  to 
a  situation  where  the  farmer  is  once 
again  receiving  only  78  percent  of  parity 
is  the  reason  why  the  "^ American  house- 
wife last  month  suffered  no  inflation 
The  farmer  was  responsible  for  holding 
down  the  cost  of  living  last  month — but 
tho.se  off  the  farm  should  a.sk  whether 
the  injustice  to  the  farmer  in  the  low 
prices  he  is  receiving  makes  it  fair  t-o  put 
the  entire  burden  for  price  stabilitv  on 
him. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  published  In  this  morning's  New 
York  Times,  reporting  the  price  statis- 
tical situation  for  last  month. 

I  also  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  REcoRD~>''a  relekse  on  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  May  from  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the' article 

and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  22,  1966! 

Consumer  Prices  Edge  Up  Slightly 

(By  Edwin  L  Dale,  Jr  ) 

Washington,  June  21. — The  recent  steep 
Increases  In  consumer  prices  moderated  In 
May,  the>Labor  Department  reported  today. 

■With  food  prices  down  and  many  other 
prices  up,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
month  rose  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  far  lew 
than  the  Increases  In  the  preceding  three 
months,  which  averaged  flve-t«nths  pf  a  per 
cent. 

The  May  Index  was  112.6,  with  average 
prices  In  th^  years  1957-59  taken  as  100.  Thl« 
meant  It  took  (112.60  last  month  to  buy  the 
same  goods  and  services  that  cost  $l6o  In 
the  base  period     The  April  Index  was  112.6. 

The  big  change  in  May  was  a  turnaround 
in  food  prices,  led  by  meat.  The  Index  for 
food  had  soared  from  109.7  last  November  to 
114.0  In  April.  The  May  food  Index  wm 
down  to  113  5.  as  meat  prices  dropped  b? 
1.5  per  cent  and  some  fruits  and  vegetables 
alflo  declined. 
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SXRVICZ  COSTS  RISK 

There  was  no  halt  last  month,  however, 
!n  the  steady  upward  movement  of  many 
o'.her  prices,  particularly  In  services.  Among 
Uie  upward  changes  were  mortgage  Interest 
rates,  the  cost  of  baby  sitters,  many  home 
repairs,  medical  care,  lialrcuts,  cigarettes, 
women's  summer  dresses,  shoes  and  furni- 
ture. 

Once  again  the  sector  r>i  consumer  durable 
goods,  led  by  automobUee,  was  essentially 
stable,  with  new  car  prices  declining  a  little 
and  used  car  prices  rising  a  little.  Prices 
for  new  cars  and  for  household  appliances 
are  actually  below  the  1957-59  base  period. 

Arnold  E.  Chase,  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Lnbo^  Statistics,  said  "1  really  cannot  tell" 
whether  consumer  prices  had  returned  to 
a  more  normal  condition  of  very  small 
monthly  Increases,  after  the  sptirt  earlier 
thl.s  year  and  late  last  year. 

He  did  point  out.  however,  that  some  In- 
crease In  the  index  could  be  expected  In  Jime. 
If  only  because  It  had  risen  In  that  month 
every  year  for  the  last  10  ye&rs. 

Si->me  leveling  In  the  Constuner  Price  In- 
dex had  been -foreshadowed  by  stability  in 
average  wholesale  prices  since  February. 
Orice  again  this  has  been  a  mixture  of 
declining,  food  prices  offset  by  continued  In- 
creases of  from  two-tenths  to  four-tenths 
0.'  a  per  cent  a  month  In  the  nonfood  area. 

.Although  one-rlnonth  does  n«t  make  a 
'.rend,  the  slowing  of  the  Increase  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  added  another  ele- 
ment in  the  scales  weighing  against  an 
antt-lnflatlon  tax  Increiise.  Other  economic 
Indicators  have  also  showed  a  distinct  mod- 
e.'atlon  of  the  pace  of  the  bo<jm  elnce  the 
end  of  March. 

However,  a  former  Secretary  of  the  T.-eas- 
ury  disclosed  today  that  he  still  believed  a 
ta.x  Increase  was  the  right  medicine  for  the 
Konnmy — and  had  thought  so  for  nearly 
a  ye.ir.  Douglas  Dillon,  a  Republican  who 
served  as  Secretary  In  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Cabinets,  testified  be'ore  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  chiefly  on 
foreign  policy  matters.  He  gave  his  vImvs 
on  a  tax  Increase  In  response  to  question* 

PAT  BISES  EXPENDED 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  for  May  was 
2  7  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  A 
companion  report  showed  that  this  Increase 
In  prices,  together  with  the  Increase  In  So- 
cial Security,  taxes  that  took  effect  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  had  more  than  eaten 
up  the  $3  70-weekly  pay  rise  of  the  average 
ftctory  worker  with  three  dejjendents  over 
that    period. 

Thu.s,  his  "real"  spendable  earnings  were 
;8  cpius  less  last  m<jnth  tj^an  a  year  earlier. 
This  s.tuatlon  Is  building  up  pressure  for 
'.a.-ge  labor  wage  demands  In  the  numerous 
coiitr.irt  negotiations  that  are  coming  up 
next    year. 

The  May  index,  combined  with  those  for 
ear:ier  months,  brought  automatic  pay  In- 
creases of  up  to  five  cents  an  hour  for  about 
206  000  workers  with  cost-of-living  escalator 
coBtracts. 


|News  from  ife.  Department  of  Labor.  Bu- 
reau of  LiiboT  Statistics.  June  21.  1966) 

Consumer  Price  Inde.x  for  Mav  1966 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by  0  1  per- 
cetu  in  May,  the  United  States  Department 
of  L'ibor's  Bureau  of  Uibor  SUitlstlcs  an- 
no'inced  tJXlay  The  Increase  was  caused 
m^jptiy  by  higher  costs  of  homeownershlp, 
furniture,  women's  apparel,  medical  care,  and 
ciptrettes.  Average  prices  of  foods  in  gro- 
cery stores  dropped  0  6  percent.  At  112  6 
percent  of  Its  1957  59  average,  the  Index  was 
2  7  percent  above  a  year  ago. 

PRICE  CHANGES.    APRIL-MAY    1966 

Charges  for  consumer  services  went  up  by 
Ml  average  of  0  3  percent  .n  May      The  moet 


significant  Increases  were  fV  mortgage  In- 
terest rates,  doctors'  and  dewlsts'  fees,  hos- 
pital service  charges,  domestic  service,  house 
repairs,  and  barber  and  beauty  shops.  Sen'- 
Ices  of  all  types  account  for  more. than  a  third 
of  the  typical  family  budget. 

Apparel  and  footwear  prices  continued  to 
rise  more  than  seasonally,  especially  for 
women's  apparel,  which  advanced  by  1  per- 
cent as  summer  lines  came  on  the  market  at 
prices  higher  than  at  the  end  of  the  season 
last  year.  Clgrarette  prices  continued  to  rise 
at  retail  In  response  to  recent  factory  price 
hikes.  Used  car  prices  were  up  only  0.1  per- 
cent in  May.  considerably  less  than  the  usual 
advance  over  April.  Prices  of  new  cars  de- 
clined (jp4  percent. 

The  (Jrop  In  food  prices  was  the  first  since 
September  1965.  Meat  prices  declined  IH 
percent  In  May,  when  increased  supplies  of 
pork  put  downward  pressure  on  prices  of 
both  pork  and  beef  cuts.  Poultry  and  egg 
prices  also  dropped,  as  supplies  became  more 
plentiful. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  prices,  which  usually 
rise  at  this  season,  fell  Inlrfay  because  of 
sharp  price  declines  for  cucumbers  and  green 
peppers.  However,  potato  and  onion  prices 
Increased  substantially  when  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  In  the  South  and  South- 
west reduced  available  supplies.  Prices  of 
apples  and  oranges  rose  seasonally. 

PRICE,    TRENDS,    MAY     lySS-MAY     1966 

Higher  food  prices  and  Increased  charges 
for  consumer  services  have  been  responsible 
for  moet  of  the  rt.se  in  living  costs  over  the 
past  year.  In  spite  of  their  recent  decline, 
meat  prices  In  May  still  averaged  15  percent 
higher  tha:i  a  year  ago.  and  poultry  prices 
were  up  by  nearly  10  percent.  Egg  prices 
also  stood  13  {percent  above  a  year  ago  In 
May.  and  prices  of  diUry  product,?  wfere  5  per- 
cent higher  On  the  other  hand,  consumers 
were  paying  S'j  percent  le.ss  for  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  this  year,  primarily  because 
of  an  11  percent  drop  In  average  prices  of 
fresh  vegetables. 

Charges  have  Increased  by  an  average  of 
about  3  '2  percent  for  all  kinds  of  consumer 
services  since  May  1965.  The  "argest  In- 
crease— -nearly  4'i  percent — has  been  for 
medical  care  services  Advances  for  house- 
hold, transportation,  and  other  kinds  of 
services  have  ranged  from  3';   to  4  percent. 

Apparel  prices  have  gone  up  by  2  3  percent 
over  the  past  year,  to  a  cons.derable  extent 
because  of  a  6  percent  rise  In  footwear. 
Prices  of  consumer  durables,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  lower  than  a  year  ago,  as  the  re- 
sult of  last  summer's  Federal  excise  tax  cuts 
and  a  3  percent  decrease  in  used  car  prices. 

COST-OF-LIVING    ADJUSTMENTS 

About  206,000  workers  will  receive  cost- 
of-living  wage  Increases  based  on  the  May 
Consumer  Pric.  Indei^  Some  95.000  employ- 
ees of  aerospace  firms  will  receive  3  cents  an 
hour  as  a  result  of  the  rise  In  the  national 
Index  since  February,  and  75,000  meatpack- 
ing workers  will  receive  5  cents  'an  hour 
based  on  the  change  since  November  1965 
Other  workers  wll  receive  Increases  ranging 
from  ^/2  cent  to  6  cents  an  hour. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
C.\LLS  FOR  PERMANENT  SCHOOL 
MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMlRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delightt'd  to  be  able  to  direct  the  Senate's 
attention  to  a  statement  made  yesterday 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  which  uidicates  the 
Department's  complete  support  for  the 
special  milk  program  for  schoolchildren. 

The  .subject  for  discussion  was  the 
Child  Nutrition  bill  of  the  Senator  from 


Louisiana  [Mr.  Eu.ent>er].  This  legis- 
lation among  otiierpxfvlsloxis,  would  ex- 
tend the  school  milk  program  for  an  ad- 
ditional 4  years  and  place  a  $100  miUion 
ceiling  on  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  program.  The 
Proxmlre  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
make  the  school  milk  program  perma- 
nent and  set  the  appropriation  levels  at 
not  less  than  $110  million  for  fiscal  1967, 
S115  million  for  fiscal  1968  and  $120  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1969  and  thereafter. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sug- 
gested an  approach  which  is  wonderful 
news  to  the  supporters  of  the  school  milk 
program  in  its  present  form.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  mender  proposal  be 
amended  to  remove  the_4-year  hmitation 
and  piake  the  program  permanent.  He 
also  supF>ortpd  the  removal  of  the  $100 
million  limit  on  authorizations. 

Of  course,  tills  expression  of  support 
for  the  program  is  ver>'  gratifying  to  me. 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  most  pleasinf  to  my 
67  Senate  colleagues  who  joined  w.'th  me 
in  sponsoring  legislation  to  make  the 
school  milk  program  permanent. 

Secretary  Freeman  deserves  the  heart- 
felt thanks  of  parents,  teachers,  school- 
children, and  dair\'  farmers  for  his  strong 
support  of  the  program.  As  a  former 
Governor  of  Minnesota  he  has  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  dairy  industry.  As  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  he  knows  how  beneficial  the 
school  milk  program  has  been  to  the  Na- 
tion's schoolchildrei'i.  The  administra- 
tion's decision  to  back  the  .school  milk 
program  100  percent  demonstrates  both 
Secretar>'  Freeman's  and  President  John- 
son's deep  concern  over  the  continued 
health  of  the  Nation's  schoolchildren  as 
well  as  the  farm  sector  of  the  economy. 


THE  WEST  FRONT  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  PROXMlRE  Mr  President,  last 
Friday  the  Committal  on  Extension  of 
the  Capitol  recommended  a  $34  milhon 
expenditure  to  extend  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol.  Friday  afternoon,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  MonroneyI,  the  Legis- 
lative Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  held  hearings.  This  is- 
sue came  before  the  subcommittee  be- 
cau.se  the  budget  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  was  before  It. 

At  that  time,  both  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  TMr.  MonroneyI  and  I  indi- 
cated our  concern  wiili  this  expenditure 
and  criticized  it  'We  pointed  out  some  of 
the  serious  problems  involved,  including 
the  question  of  whether  the  Capitol 
needed  more  sp>ace.  pai-ticularly  for 
restaurants,  which  are  already  losing 
money,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  far 
more  economical  and  practical  to  pro- 
vide for  modeiTi  construction  of  the  walls 
of  the  west  front. 

At  that  time,  the  Architect  testified 
that  It  would  cost  almost  as  much 
monej- — $31  million  to  S34  million — to 
prop  up  the  west  walls. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Time  magazine,  which  was  called  to  my 
attention  by  a  constituent.     The  article 
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makes  reference  to  a  new  $32  million 
hotel,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hotels 
In  the  world. 

This  hotel  has  been  constructed  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel, 
an  800-room  hotel,  which  opened  last 
week.  As  Time  magazine  states,  the 
Century  Plaza  Hotel  has  no  fewer  than 
32  shops.  7  restaurants  and  bars,  and 
many  attractive  and  exciting  features. 
Guests'  rooms  all  have  colored  TV,  room- 
wide  balconies  that  are  6  feet  deep,  built- 
in  bars  with  Ice  machines,  and  electric 
blankets.  There  is  also  a  dining  room  on 
the  mezzanine  floor;  and,  for  conven- 
tioneers, there  Is  the  immense  24,000 
square-foot  Los  Antjeles  ballroom. 

Mr.  President,  the  r>olnt  is  that  this 
entire  hotel,  consisting  of  800  of  the 
fanciest  rooms  anywiiere.  cost  only  $32 
million.  Tlie  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
says  that  it  would  cost  up  to  $34  million 
to  extend  the  west  front,  and  practically 
the  same  amount  to  shore  up  its  walls. 
"tJow,  I  a.sk  my  colleagues,  consider  this 
comparison — a  magnificent  800-room 
luxury  hotel  costing  $32  million.  Why  on 
earth  .should  it  cost  more  simply  to  shore 
up  a  few  feet  of  walP  The  only  answer 
is  that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  committee  that  recommended  this 
has  a  contempt  for  money. 

I  submit  that  the  statement  made  by 
the  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  to  me.  which  I  related  to 
the  Senate  ye.>;terday,  that  this  could  be 
done  for  far.  far  less  makes  sense:  and 
it  is  indeed  an  insult  to  the  Intelligence 
of  Congress  to  say  that  we  have  to  spend 
$34  million  simply  to  shore  up  the. west 
walls. 

The  Job  can  be  done  more  efflclently. 
and  we  can  retain  the  magnificent  Capi- 
tol revered  by  sp  many  Americans,  and 
properly  so.  as  one  of  the^great  archi- 
tectural achievements  of  this  Nation. 

Mr  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  which  appeared  in  Time  magazine 
relating  to  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  ti.i  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Citv-The  Prbstiob  AcROPOi.t.s 

Mustang  aftf^  MvLstang  rolled  down  the 
Avenue  of  the  Stars  aid  up  the  gently  curv- 
ing driveway,  paat  a  sp/irkung  fountain,  to 
halt  beneath  the  porie-ocx^here.  On  hand 
to  help  the  guests  ailkrht  were  doormen  rigged 
out  In  Beefeater  suits.  Inside,  phiilanxes  of 
blonde,  stralghi-halrrd  teon-agers,  wearing 
tight  pants  and  no  shoes,  psidded  notseles.^ly 
through  the  va.st,  thickly  carMted  lobby 
Standing  by  the  automatic  ^evators  were 
delicately  feminine  Japanese  sorters  in  long 
kimonos  and  obi  sashes. 

"Coming  to  a  hotel,"  says  Arclvltect  Minora 
Yamaaakl  (Time  cover,  Jan  18,  1963) ,  "should 
be  an  event,  a  fun  thing."  His  new  $32  mil- 
lion, 800-room  Century  P!;iza  Hotel,  which 
opened  last  wefk  in  I-os  .Angeles,  Is  all  of 
that  and  more  To  begin  with,  there  la  the 
hotels  distinctive  shape  To  eliminate  end- 
less vistas  down  straight  corridors.  Yama- 
sakl  designed  the  hotel  as  a  curved  slab.  400 
ft.  long  In  most  nev^-  hotels,  ballrooms, 
restaurants  and^  shops  are  housed  above- 
ground  In  a  missive  and  ungainly  block; 
Yam.isak!  placed  them  bene«th  notice,  im- 
derground,  along  with  a  1,000-car  garage,  so 
that  the  gracefully  balconied  slab  rises  cleanly 
from  the  ground. 


BtTRIED   BALLROOM 

The  hotel  has  no  fewer  than  32  shops  and 
seven  restaurants  and  bars.  Including  the 
dimly  lit  Hong  Kong  B.ar,  with  Its  bead- 
curtained  alcoves,  and  the  .Spanish-style 
Granada  Orlll.  with  arched  doorways  and 
central  fountain.  In  front,  guests  can  wan- 
der onto  an  outdoor  "cafe  plaza,"  one  floor 
below  lobby  level;  in  back,  they  can  sip  V\\\ 
drinks  beneath  mustard -colored  unibrell.as 
in  a  Japanese-style  formal  garden  crisscrossed 
with  bridges,  or  take  a  dip  in  the  swUnmlnfj 
pool. 

Guests"  rooms  all  have  color  TV,  room- 
wide  balconies  that  are  6  ft.  deep.  buUt-ln 
b.ars  with  ice  machines,  and  electric  blankets; 
they  coet  $16  to  $21  a  day  for  single  occu- 
pancy, while  penthouse  suites  run  up  to  $150. 
To  capitalize  on  its  superior  location— much 
closer  to  the  airport  than  its  downtown  com- 
petitors— Century  Plaza  offers  extensive  meet- 
ing-room facilities  For  corponite  guests, 
the  hotel  has  nine  board  rooms,  each  with 
an  adjoining  private  dining  room  on  the  mez- 
zanine floor;  for  conventioneers,  there  Is  the 
immense,  24  000-sq.  ft  IXDs  Angeles  Ballroom 
burled  two  floors  underground  but  directly 
accessible  to  motorists  via  ramps. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll  .J 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  "the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1582. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  there  been 
any  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Have  any  amend- 
ments been  offered  as  yet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
amendments   have   been  offered   as  yet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  A  RESTRICTION 
ON  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY 
HERETOFORE  CONVEYED  TO  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  1582)  to  remove  a  re- 
striction on  certain  real  property  here- 
tofore conveyed  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  30  years 
ago,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  appropriate  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress,  gave  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  government  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  title  to  a  huge,  imposing, 


500-foot-high,  awe-inspiring  chunk  of 
earth — a  great  rock  lying  a  few  hundred 
yards  seaward  of  the  California  coast 
Une. 

It  was  here  that  the  State  contem- 
plated making  a  State  park  in  the  county 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  in  order  to  preser\e 
the  beauty  of  tills  natural  landmark. 
The  State  has  created  tliat  park,  and 
Morro  Rock  is  the  focal  point  of  scenic 
attention.  It  is  a  distinctive  and  beauti- 
ful geographic  feature  in  this  coastal 
area. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  statute  by 
which  title  was  given  to  the  State  of 
California,  two  principal  rights  were  re- 
served by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates:  First,  that  title  would  revert  to 
the  Federal  Government  if  California  did 
not  use  Morro  Rock  for  public  park  pur- 
po.ses;  and,  second,  that  the  United 
States  reserved  the  right  to  resume  own- 
ership, possession,  and  control  of  the 
rock  for  Government  purposes  at  any 
time  and  without  the  consent  of  the  State 
of  California. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  intervening  third 
of  the  centurj',  the  Goveniment  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  saw  lit  to  exercise  the  sec- 
ond of  these  rights  in  order  to  quarry 
tons  and  tons  of  stone  from  the  face  of 
Morro  Rock.  Such  activity  has  .seriously 
marred  the  beauty  of  this  distinctive 
landmark.  As  a  result,  conservationists 
and  others  interested  in  perpetuating 
what  beauty  still  remains  in  this  great 
land  of  ours,  urged  that  suitable  legLsla- 
tion  be  adopted  by  Congress  under  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  not  have  the  right  to  chip  away  at 
this  historic  monument. 

Legislation  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  responded,  as  it  must 
respond  under  the  law.  stating  that  it 
had  no  objection  to  this  legislation.  No 
other  Federal  agency  Involved  indicated 
any  disagreement  with  the  laudable 
goals  of  this  proposal.  Thus,  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  there  came  to 
the  Senate  a  bill— H.R.  1582.  This  bill 
will  shear  away  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  mar  or  destroy  the  beauty  of 
Morro  Rock.  The  right  by  which  the 
United  States  continued  to  quari-y  stone 
from  this  historic  rock  was  eliminated. 
California  could  continue  to  use  the  rock 
for  public  park  purposes  without  the 
threat  of  Government  intervention. 

In  simple  language,  if  the  Congress 
now  adopts  this  legislation.  California 
will  be  able  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
Morro  Rock  as  a  part  of  Morro  Bay 
and  as  a  part  of  Morro  State  Park. 
Califoniia  will  be  able  to  truly  fulfill  the 
purpo.se  of  the  initial  conveyance — to  use 
this  Rock  for  public  park  purposes.  This 
legislation  will  further  retain  ttie  risht 
of  reversion  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  event  California  does  not  use 
Morro  Rock  as  a  public  park. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  tliLs  legislation  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
It  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
dislinsuLshed  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee I  Mr.  MagntjscnI.  I  trust  the  Senat* 
will  a«oveU  and  send  it  to  the  WhiW 
House.where  it  will  become  law.    This 
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law  will  enable  the  people  of  the  Uiiited 
*"  States,  now  and  in  the  future,  to  see  a 
unique  part  of  the  earth's  geography  re- 
tained in  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  pat- 
ently in  the  intei-est  of  the  United  States 
and  all  the  Federal  taxpayers  that  the 
Morse  formula  be  preserved  and  applied 
to  all.lAlls,  including  this  b;ll,  without 
exception,  when  they  provide  for  the 
Federal  GoveiTiment  to  gi\e  up  control, 
ownership,  or  possession  of  property  jn 
wi.ich  it  claims  an  interest^ 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KrcHEL  1  ?  I  do  not  think  I  should  ex- 
tend the  courtesy  that  I  want  to  extend 
if  it  is  going  to  be  of  any  inconvenience 
to  the  Senator  from  California.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  asked  me  to 
yield  to  him,  without  my  losing  the  floor, 
for  a  5-minute  speech  on  another  sub- 
ject. In  order  to  meet  a  time  schedule, 
and  I  ata  willing  to  do  it  if  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  time  scliedule  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have' 
no  objection.  However,  I  want  to  say, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
liansas  and  for  the  information  of  other 
Senators,  that  there  will  be  a  rollcall. 
That  being  so,  they  should  be  on  notice 
of  that  fact. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  always  ask  for  a  roll- 
call  when  there  is  an  attempt  to  violate 
tiie  Morse  formula, 

Mr.'KUCHEL.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  fl6or,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  years  this  Nation  has  en- 
joyed an  expanding  prosperity- — and  all 
Amei-icans  are  rightfully  thankful  Yet 
within  the  past  few  months  the  frightful 
shadow  of  inflation  has  darkened  and 
spread — and  all  Americans  are  rightfully 
troubled. 

Economists  tell  us  that  we  now  are 
involved  in  a  situation  where,  most  sim- 
ply stated,  the  supply  of  money  exceeds 
the  supply  of  goods  produced  and  offered 
for  sale.  And  the  circum.stances  are  such 
that  with  the  increased  supply  of  money, 
people  seek  to  buy  more  than  has  been 
prc>duced.  Prices  rise.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  goes  dowTi. 

?.Ir.  President,  with  the  growing  com- 
plexities of  the  marketplace,  with  the 
specialization  which  exists  within  our 
ec(  Momic  community,  all  can  recognize 
that  the  character  of  money  is  complex 
and  sophisticated.  The  regulation  of  the 
supply  of  money  Is  a  most  difficult  mat- 
ter Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  money  is 
eei.erally  thought  of  as  currency — the 
bills  and  coins  we  carry  in  our  pocket. 
But  actually  It  consists  primarily  of  num- 
bers on  the  ledgers  of  the  banks  that 
maintain  our  checking  accounts.  In- 
deed, most  of  our  money  moves  from 
buyer  to  seller  In  market  transactions 
through  the  writing  of  checks  which  "or- 
ders the  bank  to  debit  one  account  on 
their  books  and  to  credit  another.  More- 
over,  Mr,    President,   money    being,   in 


essence,  the  power  to.  purchase  it  also 
takes  the  foim  of  credit. 
.  All  recognize,  all  agree  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  directly  or  indirectly 
may  control  the  supply  of  money.  And 
this  is  true  because  of  its  enormous  pow- 
ers to  spend,  to  tax,  to  set  interest  rates, 
and  to  create  credit  because  of  budget 
deficits  which  affects  the  quantity  or  the 
national  supply  of  money 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  although  the  adminis- 
tration would  seek  to  shield  the  ugly  side 
of  our  economy,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  are  now  experiencing  an  ac- 
celerated upward  inflationary  spiral. 
The  cost  of  living  continues  to  rise  month 
by  month.  The  consumer  price  incjex 
has  reached  a  record  high.  Hi^er 
prices  for  food' are  most  notable  and  at- 
tract the  greatest  attention.  But  the 
truth  is  that  prices  are  going  up  on  a 
broad  range  of  goods  and  services — from 
baby  sitting  rates,  laundry,  clothing, 
shoes,  home  maintenance  costs  and  on 
many  other  items.  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  if  the  cost  of  living  increases 
"one-half  of  1  percent  each  month  this 
will  indeed  represent  an  increase  of  6  per- 
cent this  year  which  one  could  claim  to  be 
equivalent  to  an  additional  6  percent 
sales  tax, 

Mr.  President,  those  who  .'^uffer  most 
are  usually  those  who  least  d««erve  to  be 
the  losers — the  prudent.  tliMie  who  live 
on  fixed  income  by  virtue  orw'ages,  pen- 
sions or  savings  and.  of  couJ-se,  the  poor 
whicii  wfe  seek  to  help  with  a  povertj' 
program  on  one  hand  and  penalize  by 
inflation  on  the  other. 

The  point  I  seek  to  develop  may  best 
be  explained  by  an  illustration  which  was 
directed  to  my  attention  not  long  ago. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  worker  who 
earned  $7,000  last  year  and  got  a  $300  . 
raise  tliis  year  would  find  himself  spend- 
ing S288  of  this  raise  not  only  for  higher 
living  costs,  but  for  increased  Social  Se- 
cuinty  taxes,  higher  State  and  local  taxes, 
as  well  as  additional  Federal  withholding 
tax  payments.  This  would  leave  him 
with  only  a  $12  increase  for  the  year, 
or  less  than  $0  25  a  week  in  the  increase 
of  his  income  And  I  have  not  men- 
tioned the  worker  who  did  not  receive  any 
such  $300  a  year  increase, 

Mr.  Presidyit,  who  is  to  blame?  This 
is  a  question  asked  not  in  the  spirit  of 
partisan  politics.  We  must  know  the 
cause  before  we  can  find  a  remedy. 
Some  would  accuse  business  of  seeking 
higher  profits.  Some  would  accuse  labor 
of  demanding  higher  wages.  These  may 
be  contributing  factors.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  administration  has  consciously 
and  knowingly  promoted  inflation.  Its 
theory  of  the  "new  economics"  has  been 
that  if  there  could  be  an  increase  in 
.spending  in  both  the  private  and  public 
sector  then  the  demand  for  goods  would 
increase,  production  would  expand,  un- 
employment would  drop — as  indeed  it 
ha.s — and  there  would  be,  as  a  result,  an 
increa.se  in  corporate  and  private  in- 
come. And  to  complete  the  circle,  this 
increase  of  individual  and  business  in- 
come would  increase  tax  revenues  and 
provide  for  greater  public  spending, 

Mr.  President,  imder  condiltions  of  ab- 
solute control  such  a  theory  might  work. 
But  in  a  free,  complex,  and  changing 


economy  such  regulation  and  control  of 
inflation  is  not  possible  and  indeed  the 
point  where  this  theorj*  breaks  down  is 
at  that  point  where  the  economic  dream- 
ers predict  that  increased  production 
will  bring  increased  employment.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  exists 
today  job  cpjxjrtunities  equal  to  the  na- 
tional unemployment  figures  of  our  work 
forces.  The  skills  or  the  capabilities  are 
simply  not  present  to  make  such  a  sim- 
plistic and  Utopian  theorj-  work, 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
position  has  been  a  histors'  of  evasion 
and  confusion.  Its  response  to  inflation 
has  been:  flrst,  to  deny  that  it  existed; 
second,  to^eny  that  they,  the  adminis- 
tration, caused  it:  third,  to  deny  that  its 
economic  or  political  actions  were  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  inflatioH :  and, 
last,  to  finally  concede  that  inflation  is 
a  clear  and  present  problem  and  that 
their  actions  are  an  attempt  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  this  danger. 

So,  without  making^ny  real  decision, 
I  think  it  fair  to  charge  that  the  admin- 
istration has  just  talked  aroimd  the  issue. 
The  Prcsidejit  and  his  spokesmen  have 
discussed  the  monetary  arid  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Governnient;  whether  or  not  in- 
terest rates  should  be  raised ;  whether  or 
not  tax  rates  should  be  increased,  and 
how  to  use  indirect  price  and  wage  con- 
trols. But,  Mr.  President,  what  tlie  ad- 
ministration has  refused  to  consider  or 
discuss  is  the  necessary  reduction  of  non- 
defense  spending. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  this  eco- 
nomic peri!  the  administration  is  of 
necessity  cautious.  It  speaks  of  the 
dangers  of  "putting  the  brakes  on  too 
quickly."  It  moves  to  find  an  economic 
consensus.  And  to  this  end  it  has  re- 
sorted to  actively  pursuing  a  policy  of 
wage  and  price  controls  through  indirect 
and  often  unannounced  methods.  Some 
weeks  ago  I  addressed  myself  to  this 
subject  at  some  length  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber.  And  so  it  is  sufBcient  now  to 
simply  observe  once  again  that  it  is 
obvious  that  the  administration  hopes 
that  its  present  .scheme  of  indirect  price 
and  wage  controls  will  keep  the  economy 
continue  its  high  spending  programs, 
permit  the  Johnson  administration  to 
continue  its  high  spending  programs, 
prevent  the  necessity  of  tax  increases, 
and  also  prevent  the  necessity  of  manda- 
tory direct  price  and  wage  controls. 

All  this  would  be  very  well,  but  in  prac- 
tice the  administration's  indirect  price 
and  wage  controls  have  been  ineffectual 
and  unfairly  applied. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
at  its  hand  enormous  political  and  eco- 
nomic weapons:  the  power  to  dump 
stockpiles  of  strategic  goods  or  farm  re- 
sen'es .  the  power  to  control  exports  and 
imports,  the  power  to  control  taxes  and 
interest  rates;  the  power  to  jiward  or 
withhold  Government  contracts:  the 
power  to  spend  for  public  works  wher- 
ever and  whenever  the  ma.'^ter  planners 
approve.  Indeed  in  some  cases,  I  think 
there  Is  sufBcient  evidence  to  hold  that 
the  volume  of  Government  purchases  In 
some  areas  is  so  great  that  its  purchase 
orders  lor  lack  of  purchase  orders  can  in- 
fluencei  the  price  of  a  given  commodity. 
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And  so,  Mr.  President,  as  the  Govern- 
ment uses  these  economic  or  political 
powers,  powers  I  might  say  which  are 
used  In  a  manner  never  intended  by  Con- 
gress, Its  actions  are  selective  and  are 
exercised  only  In  relation  to  those  sectors 
of  our  economy  where  the  administra- 
tion has  Its  greatest  power  and  Its  great- 
est Influence.  And  this  has  been  to  the 
detriment  of  the  agricultural  Midwest 
where  one  great  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment' resides.  Moreover,  the  results  are 
controls  which  are  unclear,  deceptive 
and  unjustified.  We  are  told  of  the 
Johnson  administration's  price  and  wage 
.guidelines — yet  we  do  not  know  how, 
when,  or  where  this  policy  will  be  exe- 
cuted, wh»t  exceptions  will  be  made, 
what  Government  powers  will  be  used  or 
even  whether  or  not  the  actions  of  the 
administration  are  reasonable  or  effec- 
tive 

To  date,  a  great  part  of  the  debate  on 
•the  administration's  price  and  wage 
guidelines  has  centered  around  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  administra- 
tion was  applying  its  3.2  percent  price- 
wage  guidelines  with  equal  persistency 
and  with  equal  flrmness  to  both  business 
and  labor.  Perhaps  this  is  a  proper  in- 
quiry. But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  an- 
other question  of  equal  importance.  In 
addition  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  administration  Ls  applying  a 
double  standard,  intended  to  favor  busi- 
ness over  labor  or  labor  over  business, 
there  is  a  real  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  administration  has,  through  its 
selective  controls,  favored  some  segments 
of  bu.slness  over  other  segments  of  busi- 
ness and  whether  or  not  some  segments 
of  the  labor  force  are  being  favored 
over  other  segments  of  the  labor  force. 
And  this  question  Is  pertinent  not  be- 
cause of  some  evil  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  administration,  but  because  the  very 
inherent  nature  of  its  policy  means  that 
economic  favoritism  will  Inevitably 
occur. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration 
Is  to  continue  a  process  where  prices  in 
some  Industries  and  business  have  rolled 
back  while  other  prices  have  been  ad- 
vancing rapidly,  we  shall  be  promoting 
Inequities.  For  example,  there  have  been 
price  rollbacks  m  alimilnum,  copper, 
steel  and  cigarettes  at  the  same  time 
that  there  have  been  advances  In  key 
areas  such  as  chemicals,  plastics,  TV 
tubes,  gasoline,  newsprint  and  rubber 
tires.  Some  labor  contracts  have  re- 
sulted In  wage  Increases  which  are,  within 
the  3.2  productivity  guideline  *while 
others  have  gone  beyond  this  standard. 

Mr  President,  let  me  make  one  point 
with  precision.  This  is  not  a  proposal 
for  the  imposition  of  statutory  manda- 
tory price  and  wage  controls.  Such  a 
move  Is  one  of  the  most  drastic  steps  a 
free  society  and  a  free  economy  can  take. 
Nor  Is  it  a  total  rejection  of  the  use 
of  Indirect  price  and  wage  controls. 
What  Is  proposfxl  Is  that  the  administra- 
tion joln-wlth  the  Congress  In  explaining 
Its  current  policy  of  indirect  price  and 
wage  control*  This  is  urged  for  two 
reasons.  First,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
administration  is  engaged  in  an  exten- 
sive price  fixing  policy.  Its  full  Intentions 
have  never  been  fully  identified  and  the 
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techniques  to  be  used  have  never  been 
explained.  Indeed  on  some  occasions 
the  administration  has  attempted  to  hide 
from  the  American  public  its  real  Inten- 
tions and  methods.  And,  second,  a  pol- 
icy of  indirect  price  and  wage  controls  is 
very  likely  to  result  in  niunerous  Inequi- 
ties, as  I  have  described,  and  the  result 
shall  be  that  various  groups  of  our  so- 
ciety will  be  forced  to  make  sacrifices 
not  demanded  of  others. 

The  administration's  policy  In  seeking 
to  hold  down  prices  and  wages  should  be 
brought  into  the  open  and  submitted  to 
a  full  and  searching  Inquiry  and  debate 
not  only  on  this  floor,  but  in  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees.  In  a 
word,  the  Congress  should  be  an  active 
participant  in  this  area  of  decision  mak- 
ing'. 

Mr.  President,  Inflation  effects  every 
citizen.  The  individual  thinks  of  It  in 
terms  of  wages  earned  and  the  price  of 
clothing,  food  and  shelter.  In  reality  it 
faces  every  citizen  in  a  deeper  way  for  it 
affects  the  ver>'  vitality  of  the  Nation 
itself  and  our  role  In  the  free  world. 
Thus,  what  Is  to  be  done  about  Inflation 
Is  a  public  policy  decision  relating  to  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  in  a  hot 
war  in  Vietnam  and  a  cold  war  around 
tlie  globe. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding,  and  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  courtesy. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  A  RESTRICTION 
ON  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY 
HERETOFORE  CONVEYED  TO  THE 
8TATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consldf  ration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  1582 »  to  remove  a  re- 
striction on  certain  real  property  here- 
tofore conveyed  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
Interest  of  continuity,  I  wish  to  repeat 
the  beginning  of  my  statement.  It  Is 
patently  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  all  the  Federal  taxpayers  that 
the  Morse  formula  be  preserved  and  ap- 
plied to  all  bills  without  exception  when 
they  provide  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  give  up  control,  ownership,  or  posses- 
sion of  property  in  which  ll  claims  an 
Interest. 

In  such  a  case  the  grantee  should  bo 
required  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  fair 
appraised  mai-ket  value  w\ien  the  ^rop- 
ei-ty  Is  not  transferred  for  public  pur- 
poses and  50  percent  of  the  fair  ap- 
praised market  value  when  transferred 
for  public  purposes.  This  amount  com- 
pensates-for  the  giving  up  of  that  Federal 
right  which  after  all,  belongs  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

May  I  say.  most  respectfully,  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have  a 
property  Interest  In  Morro  Rock  It 
does  not  belong  to  the  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  .should  not  be  given  to  the 
citizens  of  California.  In  respect  to  all  the 
Federal  Interest  now  Involved  In  it.  with- 
out any  cost  what-soever. 

Since  1946.  when  the  Morse  formula 
was  made  the  policy  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee — and  I  then  made  It  the 
policy  on  all  bills  that  come  up  on  the 
unanimous-consent  calendar  of  the  Sen- 


ate for  disposal  of  property  in  which 
there  Is  a  public  interest — it  has  been 
circumvented  and  evaded  on  only  five 
occasions. 

In  order  to  circumvent  that  policy,  the 
course  of  action  followed  in  the  Senate, 
which  resulted  in  the  circumvention,  has 
been  to  bring  up  the  bill  by  way  of  a 
motion.  I  think  It  is  unfortunate,  be- 
cause the  Morse,  formula  has  proved  Its 
soundness  over  the  years.  In  most  in- 
stances, my  colleagues  have  said,  "If  you 
do  not  make  an  exception,  although  we 
may  have  to  oppose  the  formula  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  witb-respect  to  a  mat- 
ter that  involves  dispSisal  of  property  af- 
fecting our  State,  we  will  continue  to 
agree  with  you  that  the  policy  is  a  soimd 
one.'; 

There  is  no  exact  figure  on  the  amount 
of  m.oncy  the  Morse  formula  has  saved 
for  the  American  taxpayers  since  1946, 
due  to  the  fact  that  It  has  a  deterrent 
effect  and  we  do  not  know  how  many 
bills  would  have  come  up  which  were  in 
violation  of  the  Morse  formula  if  bills 
had  been  offered  knowing  that  I  would 
not  object  to  them  on  the  fToor  of  the 
Senate  in  case  they  were  called  up  by 
unanimous  consent;  but  I  have  been  ad- 
vised, and  this  is  an  estimated  figure, 
that  It  has  saved  a  minimum  of  $850  mil- 
lion since  1946,  which  Is  no  small  amount 
by  way  of  aii  economy  that  protects  the 
interest  of  the  people  of   this  country 

I  believe  If  the  Morse  formula  is  not 
preserved  the  re.'-u'it  will  be  a  grave  dis- 
seiTlce  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  has  recognized  Its  sound  equity  and 
to  every  Federal  taxpayer  who  would  be 
necessarily  shortchanged. 

In  fact.  In  1946,  when  the  Morse  for- 
mula became  a  part  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  of  which  I  was  a 
member — I  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  Senator  from  Ma.s- 
sachusetts  I  Mr.  Saltonstall  1  and  Sena- 
tor Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia  were  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee — we  came  for- 
ward with  the  Morse  formula  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  disposal  of  any  Federal 
military  property. 

We  observed,  as  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,,  that  there  was  a 
growing  temptation  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  both  Houses  to  offer  bills  to  ob- 
tain, for  nothing,  surplus  property  of 
large  value  located  in  their  respective 
States.  Sometimes  they  sought  large 
tracts  of  real  estate  that  were  part  of  a 
military  reservation;  sometimes  they 
.sought  office  building.s  that  iiad  been 
taken  over  by  the  military  in  the  pro.'>e- 
cutlon  of  the  war.  Sometimes  they 
sought  large  quantities  of  federally- 
owned  personal  property — and  when  I 
say  federally-owned,  I  mean  in  fact 
owned  by  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

So  we  decided  In  committee  that  no 
.surplus  military  property  should  be  dis- 
posed of  to  any  agency  of  a  local  gov- 
ernment for  a  public  purpo.se  unless  that 
local  government  was  willing  to  pay  50 
percent  of  the  appraised  fair  market 
value;  and  that  if.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  property  was  sought  for  a  private 
use — and  there  were  qjiany  Instances  of 
that — the  seeker  of  the  property  should 
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be  reqtdred  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  ap- 
■'  praised  fair  market  value. 

Some  Senators  may  still  smile  when 
recalling  a  dispute  that  existed  In  this 
body  many  years  ago  over  a  piece  of 
property  that  a  chamber  of  commerce  In 
Nebraska  was  seeking  to  obtain  In  order 
to  offer,  without  charge,  to  Industries 
that  might  come  into  Nebraska,  a  site  for 
the  location  of  their  factories  and  plants. 

I  opposed  the  matter  for  2  years. 
Then  we  had.  one  day.  a  rather  unfor- 
t mate  hassle  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
On  that  occasion,  I  was  circumvented 
by  being  called  out  to  the  cloakroom  for 
an  alleged  long-distance  telephone  call. 
None  existed,  but  while  I  was  out.  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  slipped  It  through  Im- 
mediately on  the  Consent  Calendar  by  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  for  its 
passage. 

But  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
then  majority  leader,  during  the  debate 
that  followed  on  my  return,  when  the 
Parliamentarian  advised  me  what  had 
happened  while  I  was  off  the  floor,  the 
majority  leader — of  the  Republican 
P.^rty — asked  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  bill;  It  was  returned  to  the  Consent 
Calendar,  and  the  objection  continued 
t/--  stand  until,  in  this  instance,  the  pri- 
vate interests  of  Nebraska  were  willing 
to  pay  100  percent  of  the  appraised  fair 
market  value. 

An  interesting  thing  about  that  inci- 
dent— as  I  have  found  without  exception 
in  eveiT  other  Instance  In  which  I  have 
been  involved  with  local  private  groups 
that  .sought  to  obtain  surplus  property 
for  private  use — the  Nebra.ska  gi'oup  was 
really  not  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Morse  formula,  and  they  advised  me  that 
what  they  wanted  was  the  property. 
Tl'.ey  were  not  asking  to  get  it  for 
nothing;  that  was  the  idea  of  their 
political  leader.  Tliey  were  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. They  simply  wanted  it  for  a  private 
*  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  political 
arguments  in  my  career  in  the  Senate 
aro.se  over  the  application  of  the  Morse 
formula  In  my  own  State  There  were 
those  In  the  Oregon  delegation  who 
sought  to  obtain  for  nothine  a  piece  of 
proixTty  in  Roseburg.  Oreg. — which  was 
appraised  at  that  time  at  $250,000.  but 
which  subsequently  sold  for  more  than 
$3C0,000.  I  took  the  position  that  the 
.  Morse  formula  applied  without  exception 
in  my  own  State  as  well  as  in  every  other 
State. 

I  make  these  pavssing  references  today, 
Mr  President,  because  It  always  makes 
me  imhappy  to  find  myself  In  disagree- 
ment with  my  fellow  Senators  in  regard 
to  an  attempt  to  violate  the  Morse 
formula.  Those  who  disagree  with  me 
are  just  as  sincere  as  I  am.  They  ar^ 
just  as  honest  in  their  view  that  an  ex- 
ception should  be  made  as  I  am  honest  ■» 
in  my  view  that  we  cannot  start  making 
exceptions  and  not  risk  the  gradual 
weakening  of  the  formula.  Although  it 
Is  true  that  the  Record  shows  only  five 
exceptions  since  1946.  I  happen  to  think 
that  that  Is  five  too  many;  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senate  can  justify  making 
a  sixth  exception  today. 
CXii 87ft— Part  11 


On  January   19,   1966,  Mr.  Presidents 

knowing  that  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  California,  would  eventually  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  a 
motion,  and  because  at  that  time  it 
looked  as  though  he  might  do  it  earlier 
than  today,  I  made  a  stat-^ment  on  the 
Morro  Rock  bill  which  I  sliall  now  repeat. 

At  that  time  I  said: 

Mr  president.  Senate  Report  No.  863  ac- 
coijipaiiylng  H.R.  1582  Indicates  that  Morro 
R/Kk,  formerly  the  Bite  of  a  Federal  light- 
house In  Morro  Bay  Hartx)r,  CiilU.,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  State  of  California  by  the 
0nUed  States  for  public  park  purpo.'ses  by  an 
act  of  May  28.  1935  The  1935  act  required 
that  the  30  acres  so  conveyed  be  used  for  a 
public  park  and  that  ll  the  property  were 
not  so  used  it  should  revert  to  the  Federal 
Govemnient.  In  addition,  the  1935  act  gave 
the  United  States  the  right  to  resume  owner- 
ship, possession,  and  control  at  any  time 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  grantee. 

In  accordance  with  the  ownership  posses- 
sion, and  control  reservation  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has.  from  time  to  time  removed 
quarry  stone  from  the  face  of  Morro  Rock 
Apparently  the  stone  removal  threatens  the 
esthetic  value  of  the  rock. 

The  State  of  California  requested  the  legis- 
lation envisioned  In  H.R.  1582  in  order  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  site. 

H  R.  1582  calls  for  deletion  of  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  36  of  the  act  of  May  28,  1935. 
Insofar  as  that  sentence  relates  to  Morro 
Rock.  According  to  page  4  of  refxirt  No.  863, 
the  following  sentence  would  be  deleted  from 
the  1935  act: 

"The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
sume ownership.  po.=session.  and  control,  for 
Government  purposes,  of  any  of  the  prop- 
erty so  conveyed,  at  any  time  without  the 
consent  of  the  grantee." 

The  bill  would  not  remove  the  require- 
ment that  the  property  be  used  for  pub- 
lic park  purposes.  This  Is  made  clear  from 
the  following  statement  apf>earlng  at  page  2 
of  report  No.  863  : 

"The  committee  •  •  •  notes  with  approval 
that  the  legislation  as  amended  In  the 
House  would  continue  to  require  use  of  the 
property  for  public  park  purposes." 

Under  this  bill,  the  Federal  Govemrpent 
would  be  giving  up  Its  right  to  resume  own- 
ership. {X)6session.  and  control  of  the  prop- 
erty. However,  the  giving  up  of  the  right 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  remove  rock 
from  the  Morro  Rock  site  alone  would  In- 
volve a  substantial  potential  loee  In  quarry 
rock  savings  to  the  Government,  This  pwlnt 
is  brought  out  In  the  letter  of  August  5  ad- 
dreiseed  by  the  Secretary  rf  the  Army  to 
Chairman  Bonner  of  the  Hou.'ie  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  A 
portion  of  the  Secretary's  letter  appears  at 
pagee  3-4  of  report  No,  863: 

"Over  the  course  of  years  records  Indlcatt 
that  approximately  1200.000  tons  of  stone 
were  removed  at  an  e6tlmate<l  savings  to  the 
Government  of  »3  million.  In  connection 
with  possible  future  development  of  several 
new  projects  In  the  area,  additional  savings 
to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  local  Inter- 
est in  financing  their  share  of  the  coets 
might  be  realized  If  the  stone  required  wat 
obtained  from  Morro  Rock.  TTiese  savings 
are  not  determinable  at  this  time  taecauBC 
of  the  Indeflnlte  nature  of  the  projects.  How- 
ever, if  one  or  more  of  theee  projects  should 
materialize  the  savings  to  the  Government 
could  range  ttetween  t'a  million  and  %b 
million. 

"During  the  past  year  conslc' ..  ,>  .v-  public 
Interest  has  been  expreesed  In  presening 
Morro  Rock  In  Its  present  Bta*  as  a  public 
landmark  attraction  and  i>ark.  Moreover.  It 
is  understood  that  the  major  objective  of 
this  bin  Is  merely  to  preclude  the  further 
reiaoval  of  stone  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 


Department  of  the  Army.  In  view  of  the 
extent  of  this  pubUc  interest,  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  any  potential  savings  attributable 
to  this  rock  as  a  source  of  stone  may  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  value  Inherent  in  Morro 
Rock  as  a  historical  site  and  natural  land- 
mark. For  this  reeaon,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  Is  willing  to  assure  this  committee. 
the  State  of  California,  and  the  local  Inter- 
ests that  It  will  forego  any  further  use  of 
Morro  Bock  as  a  source  of  stone.  Shotild 
this  propoaa!  satisfy  the  objectlvec  of  all 
parties  concerned,  there  woiild  be  no  neces- 
.slty  for  enactment  of  this  bill." 

Mr.   President,   as  I   Interpret   It,   this 
means  that  they  do  not  intend  to  take    - 
any    further   rock,    but    an   emergency 
might  develop  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  very  much  need  that  rock. 

If  the  bill  is  not  enact^-d.  then,  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  natloria!  emergency, 
the  rock  is  not  going  to  be  taken  from 
Morro  Rock.  But  what  California  ap- 
parently want.s  Is  insurance  that,  ir- 
respective of  what  needs  might  develop 
in  the  futur*.  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  take  the  ro<5k  That  is  where 
the  Morse  formula  comes  m.  Whatever 
that  rock  is  worth  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  United  Sutes  at  any  hoiu-  of  emef- 
gency,  it  belongs  to  all  the  taxpayellf 
of  the  country  and  not  merely  to  the  peo-i 
pie  o£  California.  \ 

I  think  that  Cahfornia  for  other  rea-  \ 
sons  that  I  shall  note  before  I  sit  down  \ 
ought  to  be  willine  to  pay  whatever  is 
fixed  as  one-half  of  the  appraised  fair 
market  value  of  the  rock  as  far  as  its 
economic  value  to  all  of  the  taxpayers 
Is  concerned.  That  means  that  ail  the 
taxpayei's  are  In  fact  contributing  to  the 
people  of  California  half  the  park  for 
nothing,  and  the  people  of  Califorma 
are  paying  for  half  the  value. 

I  recall  that  some  years  ago  a  similar 
controver3>-  arose  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  in 
regard  to  an  abandoned  Federal  post 
office  in  the  heart  of  tie  city.  There 
were  those  citizens  in  the  city  of  Port- 
land who  wanted  to  get  that  post  office 
site  for  nothing. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  took 
the  position  that  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Unit«d  States  certainly  should  not 
be  expected  to  contribute  more  than  half 
the  value  of  that  post  office  site  for  a 
park  in  the  city  of  Portland.  Oreg.  Be- 
cause I  persistently  insisted  upon  that 
position,  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  cAjjntry 
were  protected,  and  the  people  of  my 
State  were  asked  to  pay  orUy  what  the 
remaining  taxpayers  m  equity  had  a 
right  to  expect  them  to  pay.  I  think 
that  is  true  in  this  case  as  far  as  the  citl- 
zeiis  of  the  State  of  California  are  con- 
cerned 

I  continued  on  January  19  to  point 
out : 

Apparently  the  Senate  Commerce  Cc«n- 
miltee  would  dispose  of  the  quarry  right* 
oi  the  Federal  Government  on  a  de  minimus 
basis.  Tills  is  evidenced  by  the  committee's 
conclusion  set  forth  at  page  2  of  report  No 
863  that  "the  Department  of  the  Army — has 
indicated  Its  Intention  to  voluntarily  aban- 
don those  rights."  ^ 

Let  me  make  clear  tliat  those  rights  do 
not  belong  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  although  I  am  more  and  more 
coming  to  the  fearful  conclusion  that  the 
Pentagon  Is  laboring  under  the  delusion 
that  it  owns  .he  country. 
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The  lights  In  Morro  Rock  are  owned 
■  not  by  the  Army,  but  by  all  the  taxpayer^ 
i  of  the  United  States. 

I  continued  to  read: 

It  was  the  committee's  conclusion  that 
It  was  not  "appropriate  to  require  any  con- 
sideration for  the  release  of  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  resume  poesesslon 
and  control  of  the  property.  " 

In  Its  present  form,  H  R  1582  violates  the 
Morse  formula  be<-;iu«e  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  required  under  this  bill  to  give  up 
a  valuable  right.  Including  the  right  to 
quarry  rock.  The  grantee  should  be  required 
to  pay  for  the  giving  up  of  that  Federal  right 
which,  after  all.  belongs  to  all  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  Stales.  It  Is  Immaterial  that 
the  Department  of  the  Army  has  expressed 
willingness  to  retreat  frum  Its  rocks  quarry 
right  which,  after  all,  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
property  right  which  is  being  released  by 
this  bill:  the  Important  point  to  recall  Is 
that  the  Dfpartment  has  not  declared  the 
qviafry  rights  to  be  exce.ss  to  Its  needs  and  It 
has  not  indicated  that  It  Is  ready  to  |(urn 
over  Its  roclc  quarry  rtghte  to  the  Oenenil 
Services  Admlnistriitton  for  the  normal  dl.s- 
poeal  procedures. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  this 
bill  violates  other  basic  liRhts  that  ought 
to  be  protected.  Our  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  not  Insisted  on  following 
normal  procedures  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  property.  If  the  Anny 
wants  to  declare  this  rock  surplus  to  Its 
needs,  then  the  entire  matter  should  be 
referred  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
Lstration  under  tiie  law.  and  it  has  not 
been  done. 

This  will  is  an  attempt  to  get  around 
the  procedure  that  Is  applicable  to  other 
surplus  property  by  simply  having  the 
Commerce  Committee  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  bill  without  the  propert}^  going 
through  the  normal  procedure  for  the 
handling  of  surplus  property.  The  mat- 
ter would  normally  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Servicies  Administration,  and 
then  the  General  Ser\ices  Administra- 
tion would  take  over  Jurisdiction,  and 
not  the  Army.  Tlie  whole  bill  is  a  short- 
cut of  the  procedure  In  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  surplus  property  rights. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  Record  of 
January   19,   1966: 

This  bill  should  be  amended  In  t)oth  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
require  the  payment  of  50  percent  of  ap- 
praised fair  market  value  of  the  property  In- 
terest which  the  Federal  Government  Is  re- 
leasing to  the  State  of  California. 

■  I  do  not  know  what  that  property  In- 
terest is.  But  It  can  be  appraised,  and 
whatever  the  expert  appraisers  appoint- 
ed by  the  Government  find  it  to  be,  that 
is  what  the  taxpayers  of  California  ought 
to  be  required  to  pay.  the  extent  of  50 
percent  of  its  value. 

I  continue  to  read: 

The  provtBlons  In  the  1935  act  requiring 
the  prop>erty  to  be  used  for  public  park  pur- 
poses and  providing  for  its  reversion  to  the 
United  States  If  It  is  not  so  used  shall  remain 
applicable  to  such  property.  I  am  not  change 
ing  those  provisions. 

Of  special  Interest  Is  the  following  ob- 
servation which  appeared  In  OSA  Adminis- 
trator Knott's  letter  of  July  27  addressed  to 
Chairman  Bonner,  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries; 

"With  respect  to  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter of  requiring  pa>Tnent  for  the  release.  It 
may  t>e  noted   that   under  exlsUng  law.  In 


connection  with  disposals  by  OSA  to  States, 
jjayment  of  the  estimated  fair  market  value 
Is  required  If  no  use  restrictions  are  Imposed, 
and  payment  of  50  percent  of  the  fair  value 
Is  required  If  the  use  is  limited  to  public 
p»rk  or  recreational  purposes." 

The  analogy  of  the  quoted  paragraph  to 
the  requirement  of  the  Morse  formula  in  this 
Instance.  Is  obvious. 

I  close  this  part  of  my  argument  by 
saying  again  that  the  GSA  was  carefully 
not  given  jurisdiction  over  this  property. 
and  if  it  is  In  fact  surplus,  the  GSA  i.s 
entitled  to  jurisdiction.  As  Mr.  Knott 
makes  perfectly  clear,  the  GSA  rules 
upon  surplus  property  require  that  50 
percent  of  the  appraised  fair  market 
value  Is  required  to  be  pmid  if  it  is  for 
public  use.  That  is  exactly  where  this 
matter  ought  to  be  referred,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  follow  the  course  of  action  that 
is  has  followed  in  this  case,  of  taking  thi.'; 
matter  up  directly  in  effect  with  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  and  circum- 
venting the  normal  procedure  for  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  property  under  existing 
law.   y 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat 
tlie  senior  Senator  from  California  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  differ 
on  this  matter,  and  although  it  Ls  also 
true  that  there  are  other  matters  on 
which  we  differ  from  time  to  time,  I 
think  "we  agree  more  often  than  we  dis- 
agree. However,  tliat  is  irrelevant  \.Q 
the  argument  this  afternoon. 

When  two  Senators  take  diametrically 
opix)sed  positions,  as  we  will  t.ake  this 
afternoon,  there  are  those  in  our  respec- 
tive States  and  elsewhere  that  are  in- 
clined to  draw  certain  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  personal  rela- 
tions between  the  Senators.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show — and  I  am  sure  that  most 
people  in  California  know,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  knows — tliat 
there  is  a  vei-y  warm  bond  of  personal 
friendship  and  mutual  respect  that  exists 
between  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KtrcHELl  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  However,  we  have  our 
respective  obligations  as  the  legislative 
representatives  of  the  people  of  our 
States,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  performance  of  his  duty  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  as  he  sees  his  duty. 

But  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as  is 
true  also  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KocHEL],  never  permits  personal 
relationship  or  friendship  to  color  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  as  he  sees 
them,  in  connection  with  legislative  is- 
sues on  which  we  debate  and  vote  In 
the  Senate. 

In  keeping  with  the  fine  personal  rela- 
tionship that  exists  between  us,  I  wrote 
to  the  Senator  from  California  on  June 
13.  1966,  the  following  letter.  I  wrote  the 
letter  after  he  and  I  had  had  a  conversa- 
tion in  which  I  told  him  that  I  would 
submit  to  him.  after  further  consulta- 
tion with  my  administrative  Eissistant. 
my  final  position  in  regard  to  the  bill 
that  he  has  had  brought  up  by  motion 
today.    In  that  letter  I  said: 

Dear  Toif:  With  reference  to  our  conversa- 
tion concerning  the  bill  H.R.  1582,  to  remove 
a  restriction  on  the  Morro  Rock  conveyance 
of  M^y  28,  1836.  I  have  again  reviewed  the 


hiW  and  Senate  Report  No.  863  thereon.  As 
a  result  of  that  review,  I  And  that  there  Is 
little  U)  be  added  to  the  statement  I  made 
In  the  Senate  on  January  19.  1966.  with  re- 
spect to  this  case.  For  your  information.  I 
enclose  a  tearsheet  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  tl»t  date. 

My  main  concern  over  this  proposed  re- 
lease of  restrictions.  Tom.  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  under  VC.H.  1582.  the  government 
would  be  required  to  give  ifp  valuable  rights 
encompassed  In  the  last  sentence  of  Section 
36  of  the  Act  of  May  28.  1935.  which  reads: 

"Tlie  United  .States  reserves  the  right  to 
reeiuna  ownership,  possession,  and  control, 
for  Government  purpoes.  of  any  of  the 
property  so  conveyed,  at  any  time  without 
the  consent  of  the  grantee." 

Pa&sflge  of  this  bill  would  re<iVilre  the  gov- 
ernment to  give  up  the  right  to  quarry  rock, 
which  WHfl  Inherent  In  the  right  to  posses- 
sion and  control. 

The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  Chairman  Bonner  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fishery  Committee  dated  August 
5.  1965,  makes  It  clear  tliat  over  the  course 
of  years,  approxim.itely  1,200.000  tons  of 
.stone  were  removed  by  the  government  and 
that  this  quarry  operation  resulted  In  an 
estimated  Kivlnes  of  $;3  million  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Secret. irys  letter  also  jxslnted 
out  that  potential  new  projects  In  the  area 
could  Involve  additional  saving's  of  between 
8500.000  and  $5  million  If  the  quarry  at 
Morro  Rock  were  to  be  utilized. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  retained  an  Interest  In  the  Morro  Rock 
property  which  Involves,  among  other  things, 
the  very  valuable  right  to  remove  rock. 
This  Interest,  although  le.ss  than  a  fee  slm- 
jile.  has  value  and  should  not  be  given  up 
by  the  Federal  Government  without  pay- 
nxent. 

Under  the  Morse  form\ila.  the  payment  of 
50  percent'  of  fair  appraised  m.irket  value 
would  be  required  for  the  riglits  to  be  given  ' 
up  In  this  Instance  with  the  inciu.slon  of  a 
clause  calllrvg  for  a  reversion  of  the  interests 
previously  transferrod  by  the  United  States 
If  the  public  ase  of  the  property  should  cease. 
If  the  Morse  formula  \%  to  continue  as  a  de- 
vice for  protecting  the  Interests  of  the"^x- 
payers  of  the  United  States  In  connection 
with  the  ownership  of  property  or  property 
Interests,  It  must  be  enforced  In  a  case  of 
this  type  where  a  potential  property  Interest 
estimated  at  between  $500,000  to  $5  million  la 
Involved.  . 

An  exception  knowingly  made  In  this  case 
would  imdermlne  the  formula  and  would 
make  It  Impossible  to  apply  It  In  other  casc!. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  upon  reconsideration  of 
the  Important  principle  at  issue,  you  will 
Join  with  me  in  protecting  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  In  Its  property  rights. 

I  have  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
the  portion  of  Report  No.  863  wherein  It  Is 
stated.  "The  Department  of  the  Army— has 
Indicated  Its  intention  to  volunt.arily  aban- 
don those  rights."  relating  to  the  removal  of 
quarry  rock.  Rather  than  undermine  the 
Morse  formula  in  this  case.  It  would  seem  t<i 
me  that  you  aqd  the  proponents  of  the  proj- 
ect should  be  willing  to  rely  upon  this  as- 
.■surance  ou  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  If  you  do  not  have  faith  In  the 
Intention  expressed  by  the  Department.  I 
believe  It  Is  only  fair  to  ask  that  th.  Morse 
formula  be  applied  and  that  50  percent  of 
the  fair  appraised  market  value  of  the  rights 
given  up  m  this  case  be  f)ald  to  the  United 
.States  subject  to  the  usual  reverter  provision 
In  case  the  public  use  of  Morro  Rock  should 
cease. 

As  you  know,  there  Is  penfilng  on  the  Senate 
C:tlendar.  tinder  order  number  1166,  the  bill 
S.  2602.  which  I  Introduced  on  behalf  at  John 
Johnson,  a  resident  of  Oregon,  to  remove  a 
clotid  on  title  to  certain  real  property  In 
Oregon  which  has  been  In  the  ptoesesslon  of 
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John  Johnson  and  predecefisors  for  many 
years.  If  you  are  seeking  to  find  an  analogy 
between  the  Morro  Bock  case  and  the  John 
Johnson  case.  I  say  most  reppectfully  that 
the  analogy  Is  ml.splaced 

Report  No.  1200.  accompanying  S.  2602, 
indicates  that  the  Johniion  land  was  part  of 
the  public  domain  prior  to  1871.  but  that  In 
1 371  it  was  conveyed  to  the  OA,-C  Railroad 
llt.e  remained  In  the  Riiliroed  until  1916 
when  the  O&C  lands  were  revested  In  the 
United  States.  In  the  interim.  JohruJohnson 
and  his  father  resided  upon  and  Tield  the 
tract,  cleared  a  p;u-t  of  It  and  otherwise  Im- 
proved It  prior  tu  1916  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  10  years.  As  noted  In  the  Rep>ort 
1200.  "In  Oregon,  adverse  possession  for  10 
years  gives  title." 

The  p. lint  of  difference  In  the  Johnson  case 
Is  that  the  government  does  not  claim  any 
property  Interest  or  right  In  the  John  John- 
son land.  In  fart,  fus  p(jlnted  out  In  Report 
No.  1200.  "Nd  action  has  been  taken  by  thla 
Department  (the  Department  of  the  Interior) 
to  dispose  of  the  land  or  Its  resources  or  to 
use  or  permit  its  use  in  Interference  with  Mr. 
Johnson's  poeeessi^Ti  or  his  title."  Johnson  Is 
not  permitted  to  sue  the  United  States,  so 
S.  2602  seeks  to  do  equity  by  removing  a 
cloud  on  the  title. 

If  the  United  States  claimed  any  Interest 
in  the  John  John.-^on  property.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  Insist  that  fair  appraised  market  value 
be  paid  therefor  In  this  connection,  I 
remind  you'  that  I  have  always  Insisted  that 
the  Morse  formula  be  applied  without  excep- 
tion In  any  case  Involving  a  proj»osed  trans- 
fer of  Federal  lands  In  Oregon.  The  John 
Johnson  case  slaiid.s  In  complete  contrast  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said,  no  property  Interest 
is  claimed  by  the  United  States  against  John 
Johnson.  In  prevlotis  Instances,  this  same 
rule  has  been  applied. 

In  the  interest  of  preserving  the  Integrity 
of  the  Mor.se  formula.  It  is  my  hop)e  that  you 
will  discuss  the  Morro  Rock  case  again  with 
the  House  sponsor  of  H  H.  1582  and  that  you 
wUl  urge  him  to  have  a  Morro  Rixrk  bill 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
a  form  which  gives  recognition  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Morse  formula. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Watnb  Morse. 

I  ceme  the  Record  to  show,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent tliat  the  record  is  perfectly  clear 
that  tlie  Morse  formula  has  always  been 
inapplicable  to  cases  involving  clouds  on 
title. 

On  Januarj'  15,  1963.  the  Senate  con- 
sidered H.R.  545G,  to  clear  title  to  certain 
Florida  lands  owned  by  J.  C.  Drake.  The 
land  wa.s  included  by  error  in  a  condem- 
nation action  for  a  national  forest.  Since 
no  ir.teic.st  was  claimed  by  the  .United 
SUit^-s  in  land  acquired  by  error,  no  ob- 
jection was  raised  to  the  bill. 

Similarly.  H.R.  9491,  considered  by  the 
Senate  on  October  3,  W62,  involved  an 
effort  to  clear  title  to  certain  land  owned 
by  the  Vallejo  School  District.  Vallcjo. 
Calif.  There  was  a  flaw  in  the  title  with 
respect  to  the  transfer  by  the  then-ex- 
Lsting  Federal  agency  which  was  called 
the  U  S.  Housing  Corporation,  a  defunct 
acency.  and  the  cloud  was  remo\ed. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  two  cases  of 
many  that  I  could  cite  if  we  researched 
them  from  the  records  .since  1946.  The 
cloud-on-title  cases  do  not  involve  the 
Morse  formula,  because  no  Federal  inter- 
est Is  involved  in  those  cases. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  injustice  Is 
being  done  to  the  people  of  California  be- 


cau.se  of  my  request  to  have  the  Morse 
formula  applied  to  the  pending  bill.  In 
fact,  in  view  of  the  position  that  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
taking  in  regard  to  their  intention  not  to 
quarry  any  more  rock,  I  think  tliat  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  simply  use 
Morro  Rock  as  a  park  as  it  was  originally 
intended,  becau.sc  I  think  there  is  not  the 
remotest  chance,  in  \'iew  of  that  repre- 
sentation, tliat  tlie  rock  will  be  used  for 
quarrying  purposes. 

However,  I  want  the  Record  to  show,  as 
I  said  earlier,  that  in  the  absence  of  pay- 
ment, certainly  the  Federal  Government 
should  reserve  unto  itself  this  very  valu- 
able economic  interest  so  that  in  case  of 
a  national  emergency,  or  in  case  of  any 
need  for  the  reck  that  can  be  shown  to 
place  the  public  interest  above  the  inter- 
est of  the  property  as  a  park,  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  free  to  go  in  and 
quarry  the  rock. 

I  wLsh  to  spy  in  all  respect,  and 
motivated  only  by  consideration  of  the 
facts,  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
supported  the  State  of  California  on 
many  occasions  in  obtaining  great  bene- 
fits to  which  I  thought  they  were  entitled 
under  various  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  all  know  the  great  growth  of  pop- 
ulation in  that  State.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  I  have 
not  given  California  anything  it  did  not 
desene,  but  that  opinion  is  not  the  test 
around  this  body.  I  have  seen  to  it,  how- 
ever, that  California  got  what  it  de- 
served in  connection  with  aid  bills  that 
involved  special  educational  pron:rams  in 
California. 

I  would  cite,  for  example,  the  com- 
munity college  program  of  California. 
It  is  the  leader  in  the  Nation.  It  really 
has  been  the  bellwether  in  the  Nation 
in  the  development  of  the  community 
college  concept. 

I  am  very  proud  that  my  State  of 
Oregon  and  its  educators  have  learned 
much  from  the  educational  leadership  of 
the  community  college  authorities  in 
California.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  in 
hot  pursuit,  so  to  speak,  to  attempt  to 
equal  California — in  comparison  with 
our  populEftion  and  our  needs — in  the 
development  of  community  colleges. 

From  the  ver>'  beginning  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  .sought  ever>'  pos- 
sible aid  we  could  possibly  make  available 
under  proposed  legislation  as  it  came  be- 
fore my  committee  for  the  support  of 
junior  colleges.  I  cite  that  as  one  of  a 
long  list  of  examples  that  I  could  cite. 

However.  I  do  feel  in  this  case  that 
California  is  somewhat  selfish  in  seeking 
to  get  an  exfeptlon  to  the  Morse  formula 
in  regard  to  Morro  Rock.  I  think  that 
California  should  be  willing  to  pay  50 
percent  of  the  appraised  fair  market 
value — whatever  the  value  is  after  it  has 
been  determined  by  appraisal. 

I  think  that  California  should  not  put 
itself  in  the  position  of  seeking  to  get 
this  economic  advantage  on  the  basis  of 
the  rationale  that  has  bmi  advanced  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  pending  bill. 


California's  demand  that  the  Federal 
Grovernment  simply  make  a  gift  to  it  of 
Morro  Park  is  incredible.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  rich  and  prosperous 
S«Bte' should  not  be  willing  to  pay  its  fair 
share  to  the  Federal  Goverment.  if  it  Is 
not  amenable  to  accepting  the  Army's 
de-cision  to  stop  quarrying  rock  at  the 
park. 

The  State  of  California  is  well  able  to 
pay  the  relatively  small  amount  which  it 
rightfully  owes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  privilege  of  assuming  com- 
plete rights  over  the  park,  This  State 
receives  more  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  far  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union  and  it  has  no  excuse 
to  be  seeking  a  gratuity — a  handout — 
instead  of  paying  for  the  area  it  re- 
quests. 

The  figures  on  Federal  funds  going 
into  the  State  of  California  arc  truly 
astronomical.  This  State,  whose  popu- 
latioh  is  only  slightly  greater  than  that 
of  other  large  States  received  more  than 
$5  billion  in  prime  military  contracts  in 
fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  ViiU 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  does  not  directly  or  indirectly 
imply  any  fraud,  deals,  or  special  favors 
were  involved  in  the  award  of  those 
contracts,  does  he? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  voted  for  them.  I 
voted  for  them.  But  the  thrust  of  my 
argument  is  that  I  am  at  a  loss  }»  under- 
stand why  the  State  o*  Cahfornia  does 
not  wish  to  pay  for  a  right — there  is  no 
question  about  8  legal  right^ — for  a  legal 
light  belonging  all  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  in  view  of  what  I 
am  about  to  demonstrate  is  its  ability  to 
pay.  and  its  ability  to  pay  as  a  result  of 
th?  great  stimulation  to  its  econmy 
through  the  tax  dollars  of  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  I  have  a  similar  respect  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  a.s  m>'  col- 
league and  as  my  friend.  The  Kuchpl 
family  has  always  had  a  fondness  for 
the  members  of  the  Morse  family.  But 
in  this  instance,  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  is  100  percent  wrong, 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor thinks  so,  but  that  does  not  make  me 
wrong. 

No  other  State  came  within  even 
striking  distance  of  this  figure.  New 
York  was  second  with  about  S2.5  billion. 
Massachusetts,  Illinois.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Texas  combined  received  less 
than  the  huge  sum  awarded  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Anothei^indicator  of  California's 
largess  frOftTHhe  Federal  Gavernment 
and  her  ability  to  pay  is  the  Federal  wage 
and  salan,'  disbursements  in  that  State 
compared  with  sister  States  of  compara- 
ble population  size.  The  Federal  civilian 
payroll  in  the  State  of  California  is  more 
than  $12^  billion  and  military  disburse- 
ments are  well  over  $1  billion.  Only 
New  York  and  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
where  most  of  the  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  Washington.  DC  , 
reside,  have  Federal  civilian  payrolls  of 
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over  $1  billion,  but  none  of  them  equal 
that  of  CaUfornia.  In  military  salaries 
no  State  receives  anything  like  the  $1 
billion  from  the  Federal  Treasury  which 
goes  to  California.  Texas  receives  ap- 
proximately $792  million:  Virginia,  $587 
million  Others  are  far  below  these 
figures,  ^ 

According  to  the  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Cali- 
fornia heads  the  list  of  States  in  the  total 
amount  received  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures— in  excesvS  of  $11  billion.  New 
York,  whose  (population  is  not  appreci- 
ably smaller  than  that  of  our  Western 
GoliaWi.  receives  $4  billion  less — around 
$7  billion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  It 
comes  to  the  total  taxes  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govcnxment  a  very  different  picture 
emerges.     In  this  respect  the  tables  are 


dramatically  reversed.  New  York  con- 
tributes more  than  $20  billion:  California 
roughly  $10.5  billion. 

Thus  the  State  which  is  far  in  the  lead 
in  what  it  gets  from  Uncle  Sam  is  con- 
tributing only  half  as  much  in  taxes  to 
the  support  of  the  Ft^eral  Government 
as  is  New  York  and  only  slightly  more 
than  Illinois,  $8  plus  billion:  Michijian, 
$9  plus  billion:  and  Pennsylvania,  $7  plu.s 
billion. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  State  most 
favored  by  P'ederal  contracts  and  as- 
sorted expenditures  of  all  kinds,  does  its 
part  in  paying  its  way  and  not  in  asking 
for  favors  it  does  not  deserve.  It  is  ask- 
ing for  a  favor  it  does  not  deserve  in  this 
case.  It  should  be  willing  to  pay  half 
the  appraised  fair  market  value  of  what- 
ever   Federal    appraisers    appraise    the 


value  of  this  right  that  California  is  ask- 
ing the  taxpayers,  through  the  Senate,  to 
give  to  them  for  nothing  this  afternoon. 

After  all,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fair 
play.  I  say  most  respectfully  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  California  is  being  fair 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  in  view 
of  the  figures  I  liave  just  cited  a.s  to  the 
benefits  California  gets  by  .seeking  to  get 
what  I  think  is  this  undeserved  gratuity 
this  afternoon  in  connection  with  the 
Morro  Park  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
setn  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statistical  information  prepared  for  me 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  SeiTice  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Total  taj  collections  arui  selected  Federal  expenditures  '  by  Stale,  fiscal  year,  1964 


Alabama 

Alaska ■ 

Arlzoaa 

Arkansas 

Calltomla 

Cotorsdo 

Connecticut i 

Delaware 

DUtrlci  of  Columbia. 

Klorlfla.. 

( iwrirta 

Hawaii 

Idalio 

Illinois .'.. 

Indiana.. ; 

lowft 


Kaasas. . 

Kentucky   •. 

Louisiana j '. 

Maine ■ ..^ 

MarJIand 

Massac  liusetts 

Michigan. ..  

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri ...s 

Montana. 

Neliraska p 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshllre.. 

New  Jersey   . ..'. . 

New  Mexico 

New  Yorli 

North  I  arolina \ 

North  Dakota _.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

()rt»Kon  r ^. 

f'ennsylvftiiia.. 

Rhode  Island 

ijouth  Carolina ^ 

South  Dakota.'. i 

Tennessee — ". 

Teias i 

Utah i „ 

Vermont i ...., 

Vlnrtnia  

Washinirtnn    .. 

West  Vireiiila . . .* ". 

Wl.'icon.iLti    .• 

Wyoming 


Total  tax 
collections 


Thoiitands 

$726.  075 

8t,2«S 

427.  .ViO 

,1V<,  8X1 

II),  :M.  7l)« 

1.34H.  ,^tv) 

1,»44.7IH 

086,032 

f) 

1 .  xas.  (HH 

1.415.  3Ml 

293.4S3 

206.  K!4 

8. 687. 801 

2. 548, 350 

856.388 

738.063 

1,844.540 

828.317 

270.544 

•  2. 629. 382 

3,  221.  613 

9,  3«2.  587 

1.764.467 

342.  933 

2.  .186.  484 
1X7.  2«7 


Total,  selected 

Federal 

expenditures 

in  the  several 

States 


I. 


I. 


240,  ly\ 


20.  It.: 


HS4 

",I7 
.'il'i 


7;«s,  -><•.'. 
i:t4.  iH.'. 

wi,4:.' 

T4'>,  m« 

I1H.S.  SH'i 

4iW  .'i.H.' 
<t^',.),  \i:.\! 
1,'jJ.  S.'-ll 
'141. WTO 

a.'4. .'.:.'. 

l-ll.  fV*ti 

hi-':*,  ,'.t'4 
:vs-'.  ^-i-' 

H,-".H,  ,w 
!'i7,  (1J7 


tl.331. 
473. 

685. 

fXXV 

1 1 ,  .'(15. 

1.171. 

1,780. 

170. 

:i49, 

ti.53, 

Ittil. 

521. 

238. 
3.088. 
1.586. 

778. 
1,011. 
1.050. 

1. 1:». 

386. 
2.367. 
2.781, 
2.415. 
1.114. 

767. 

2.  683. 

;vw. 

'lU. 
17J, 

.",'7, 

-',  ^'I'l 
,'.|i; 

7.  iK> 

1  '^ '-' 

44,',, 

3.  4,5.';, 
1,  Iii7. 

lioT, 
.■*,  W4W. 
4<iK, 
77:j, 
.'h7, 

i.-ii! 

4, 4iy. 

7,'..). 
l.t.'.. 


850.373 
311.297 
821.385 
628.441 
196.424 
405. 9-24 
866.3-27 
054. 134 
.■i7«..'51 
459.  043 
112.382 
876. 023 
420. 812 
710,  768 
111,773 
317,558 
261,656 
'208.064 
154.248 
035.757 
573.  870 
476. 174 
609.770 
524.  289 
39l.8'25 
038.430 
;H4,0»i 
4*14 ,  1S,5 
47(1.  H12 
211,:«H:i 
711, 117 

.■iwt,  :i.'i) 

414!' XI 

im,((<« 


Federal 

grants-in-aid 

payments 

to  States 


1. 1 


'"■i. 
\^:. 
:i7J, 

.547, 

::!,■), 

511, 


4;t7 

4'.il 
,5:17 

■-•21 
731 


.ilH.445 
v.".  11.' 
4.11.  S9I1 

('74.  «7r, 
S)f.',  457 

!'v;,  n7' 
]77'  ~:ij 
ic.7,m.j 

;i53, 71 1 


t248.  820. 
115..'94. 
111.514. 
175  749. 
.5:1.  93.H 
174,tiWl. 
16.5.  525 

2H.  41H, 
128.  <>07, 
315.  H3l'>, 
■-•93.  ION. 

1)4,  J20. 

68.  HH9, 
5«ft,  97',' 
2I(J.  T'^, 
Itifi,  J.ll 
151.  101. 
2.55,  495 
339.  H7  4, 

71.615. 
176.460. 
388,493. 
451.  258. 
249.  706. 
17'2,086, 
309,797. 

96.267. 
109.  756. 

51.612. 

44,971, 
243.  734. 
li:i.  417, 
'<'*'^,  ;i7j. 

'.i:i.  94:. 

5J5.  lS>v. 

Ji>4,  Mi. 

193.  HIil, 
5l«),  .'«1, 

68,  57«i. 
125.082. 

86,  105, 
273,  H90, 
607.  .(47, 

1(^.IW^ 

45.  117, 
.':iN,  ynii, 
-'4.*,  ,i«l 
I.U.I.-"' 

71,172, 


168 
.580 
,580 

.t'x. 
M3 
0.H4 
109 
,5U>> 

,5;is 

V.iH 
5'i~ 
IWI 
\Ul 
,('». 
l.vt 
4.M< 
:i3(i 
376 
843 
VM 
898 
•275 
485 
580 
145 
'216 
8-28 
364 
168 
656 
264 


Federal  wage  and 
salary  disbursements  > 


ClvlUan        Military 


Mil 
l'^7 
S9li 

fil8 
,567 
536 
042 
,■581 
S9t, 

:(9i 

'Hi' 

',*S1 


612 


( 


Total  .' ♦112,216,792  j  l>2,9»3,  411,829      12,220,868,822 
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MiUioni 
U2S 
120 
142 

94 

1,735 

.   243 

100 

23 

760 

346 

374 

.  160 

50 
626 
214 
120 
137 
178 
154 

73 
1.049 
424 
292 
163 
•  105 
318 

67 

97 

46 

S9 
,  410 

149 
1.157 
185 

39 
677 
279 
144 
810 

81 
153 

55 
255 
774 
191 

10 

1.036 

321 

65 
127 

38 


15,560 


Milliont 

$125 

127 

95 

70 

1.351 

165 

64 

38 

89 

413 

397 

20:i 

30 

257 

64 

23 

160 

213 

158 

75 

201 

105 

144 

43 

118 

138 

46 

83 

37 

43 

232 

98 

281 

355 

48 

152 

155 

35 

143 

80 

233 

32 

88 

782 

25 

4 

587 

245 

13 

44 

10 


8,067 


Old-age. 

survivors,  and 

disability 

insurance 

benefit 
payments 


noumndt 

$'221,258 

5.  992 

107,  3.13 

145,354 

l,3;i5.  117 

132, 622 

254,078 

,    36,713 

50,820 
588.256 
242,  032 

32.070 

54.-286 
336,133 
436.  627 
2t>8,  820 
191.904 
253.586 
19-2, -290 

85,  '283 
212.  781 
526.080 
721. 139 
304.454 
134.  ■-'72 
410.  S2S 

56.  45i> 
120.683 

-20.204 

64.492 
602,096 

48.402 

1.699.775 

299.  .505 

49.646 

872.  358 

190.  824 

185.611 

1.  133,583 

80,1193 
1411,977 

58,198 
•251,085 
621,888 

58,322 

38.295 
•262.  836 
■2I\\  7'i2 

l'^5,  :uv\ 

392,  226 
24,268 


Veterans' 
compensation 
pensions  and 
other  beneata 


15,633,521 


$121,081,205 

3.479.698 

.56.248.816 

91.793.711 

529.  481. 168 

68.581.281 

71. 309, 243 

13. 488. 025 

98. 104,  743 

207,  775. 505 

134. 802. 444 

10.473,466 

26,441.203 

289. 396, 878 

132,778,377 

94,  774, 124 

82,211,167 

108,651.734 

108. 562, 872 

38.  625, 814 

80.386.846 

215.  830. 176 

215.  9-22.  495 

136.  422.  794 

8.M.'-2.  245 

157.343,285 

■27.188.875 

51.083.357 

11.283.-248 

20, 891. -215 

175, 317, 461 

36.  '284.  062 

528.  218.  548 

146.341.432 

22. 800. 882 

298,611,906 

86,166,609 

68, 580, 818 

380.442,853 

31,705,001 

70,055,179 

3-2, 900, 350 

138,978.549 

S2^.  790.  721 

M.iVi^i.  195 

14.  iv-iii,  933 
134,  1.'4,  2-'7 
105,  ;fi)>i.O«0 

86,836,364 
.139.586,128 

15.  505, 099 


Military 
prime 

contract 
awards 


6,184,915,507 


Tliousandi 

$190,  681 

101.545 

173  H'25 

'29  731 

5, 100!650 

-388.511 

l,126,aM 

'  30.  4.'4 

222.947 

782. 591 

620. 169 

52.  n2 

7.804 

4-28. -201 

637.940 

103.382 

288  045 

40.476 

181,427 

31,, 531 

547,936 

1,03-2,062 

.591.  290 

217,941 

155,911 

1,349,071 

16.  422 

33. 921 

6.34il 

64.857 

917.561 

71.486 

2.  486. 438 

273.416 

192.  0-25 

1.028,946 

l.'-2,489 

28. 104 

8H3.  Otis 

38,173 

51,621 

23,308 

193,564 

1,294,431 

340.040 

14.012 

590.  S.52 

,085,696 

87, 3.'7 

177,  J17 

48.408 


1. 


24, 417. 107 


'  This  tabulation  does  not  Include  all  Federai  expenditure  programs  carried  on  In  thrf- 
several  States  but  is  limited  to  those  (or  which  infonn.ition  i.s  riMdlly  available  on  a 
State  basis. 
>  Dala  are  (or  the  calendar  year  1863. 

'  Tax  collections  (or  the  District  o(  ColuiuMa  arc  inrlii  Ic!  in  the  total  (or  the  State 
o(  Maryland. 
<  Details  do  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 
Sources: 

Department  o(  Coninier>v  -^urvi-y  of  Current  Bu'iiness.  Aiiftut  1964,  pp.  18-21. 
Department  o(  Delt-n^     •  '  li  •     >l  ihe  S«'<ntarv  o(  Dofenaa,  Mllitanr  Prime 
Contract  Awards  by  St.iic.     Ki  ir.ise  of  Juof  1964, 


Dcimrtment  o(  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Social  Security  Bulletin,  De- 

ei'lMlXT  I9<l4.  p    31. 

Tnii-iury  liepartraent,  1964  .Annual  Repon,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Wa.<hiiii;ton.  (iovemment  rnntini!  <->iriif,  ls*>.5,  p.  73. 

'1  rc^i.vury  UepHrtineiit,  pn-Uinlniiry  t;iliiil,i(u,n  t'o  l)e  include*!  in  the  .\nnaal  Ke- 
iKirt  of  the  .Secretary  of  liic  Tr>-iistir\  fur  Uif  li*.il  year  l*--!,  "^:l;»■:■'l:|;lr>•^  .M  .  if 
lly  the  (iovemment  as  Diirrl  lnyinent,'^  in  "^Lib's  I  luli  r  (  ■ '.i^riUvi'  .\rri:it'i'- 
inents  and  Expenditures  WjUiiii  .Slates  Wtuch  Provided  Hi;i.(  .md  mlu'r  .\.i. 
Fiscal  Year  1804." 

Veterans'  Administration,  Annual  Report.  Admmistrator  o(  Veterans'  Affairs, 
1964.  Washington,  Oovemment  Printing  OlBoe,  1864.  pp.  3-24-325. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
offer  my,  amendment.  I  clo.se  my  argu- 
ment by  saying  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  California,  that  I  have  no 
personal  difference  with  him  whatsoever. 
I  do  have  a  very  emphatic  professional 
difference  with  him  this  afternoon  in  re- 
^'ard  to  the  merits  of  the  position  he  is 
takinR  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the 
dedication  of  the  Senator  from  California 
to  his  duty  as  he  sees  that  duty  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  tlie  desk  my 
amendment,  the  controlling  section  of 
.which  I  shall  take  a  moment  to  read: 

on  pagp  2,  after  line  4.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  : 

--Sec.  3.  Sectton.s  I  and  2  of  this  Act  shall 
•  ike  effect  upon  tlie  payment  by  the  State  of 
t  iliforn.a  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
an  .miouiu  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
fair  marset  value,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  after  appraisal,  of  the 
property  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  be 
released  to  the  State  of  California  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act " 

Mr.  President,  after  the  Senator  from 
California  or  anyone  else  malces  such  re- 
marks as  he  cares  to  make.  I  shall  ask  for 
a  quorum  call— not  a  live  quorum,  but 
just  lon^  enough,  let  me  say  to  my  ma- 
jority leader,  who  already  has  assured 
me  that  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  help 
me  obtain  a  yea  and  iiay  vote  on  my 
amendment,  to  obtain  such  a  vot*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

TJie  le;jislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  1.  beginning  with  the 
comma,  strike  out  all  througii  tlie  comma  on 
line  2, 

On  page  2,  after  line  4.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  3.  Sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act  shall 
t.ike  etfec-,  upon  the  payment  by  the  State  of 
California  to  the  Secretary  of  e^.mmerce  of 
an  amount  equal  to  50  ixr  cen'un-  of  the 
fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  (-he  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  after  appraisal,  of  the 
proi)erty  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  be 
releivsed  to  the  State  of  California  by  the 
first  secticn  of  this  Act," 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  before  he 
sug^'e^  :he  call  of  the  quorum? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Sfiiator  from  Oregon  withhold  his  re- 
Titiit? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  withdrawn  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
tried  to  indicate  earlier,  any  attempt  to 
apply  that  kind  of  provision  to  this  bill 
is  t)oth  unwarranted  and  unreasonable, 
and  as  such,  should  be  rejected  bv  the 
Se  irate. 

However.  I  do  not  rise  at  this  time 
to  further  expatiate  on  that  subject. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  that  I  placed  a  hold  on  his 
biU  in  order  that  I  might  study  it  at 
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greater  length.  I  have  given  this  pro- 
posal careful  consideration  and  have  no 
objections  to  Its  passage.  A  time  prob- 
lem, however,  has  developed  with  nu- 
merous Senators  attempting  to  return 
to  the  Capitol  from  various  engagements 
downtown.  It  would  therefore  be  appre- 
ciated if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  -would  agree  to  temporarily  the 
set  aside  his  amendment  and  place  his 
bill  on  the  calendar  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  I  am  certain 
this  could  be  arranged  w-ith  the  approval 
of  the  maio!-ity  leader. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
t-esy  of  the  Senator  from  California,  but 
I  -would  not  want  to  do  that.  I  would 
want  my  bill  to  take  its  course  tinder  the 
Unanimous  Con.sent  Calendar.  The  bill 
In  no  way  violates  the  Morse  formula, 
for  rea.sons  which  I  have  already  set 
forth.  There  is  no  Federal  Interest  in- 
volved. Therefore.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  the  bill  come  up  on  the  regular 
calendar  and  if  any  objection  is  raised 
I  will  discuss  the  objection  at  that  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me' 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  the  call 
of  the  calendar  is  concerned,  it  would  be 
in  order  at  any  time.  If  I  may  suggest, 
however,  in  view  of  the  situation  which 
has  developed  regarding  some  Senators 
who  are  now  downtown  on  cfEcial  en- 
gagements, would  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon consider  the  possibility  of  entering 
a  tuianimotis-coiisent  agreement  to  vote 
on  the  Morse  amendment  at  2: 15  p.m. 
and.  in  the  meantime,  take  up  the  John- 
son bill.  S  2602.  which  is  on  the  calendar 
and  ready  for  action? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wotUd  agree  to  a< unan- 
imous-consent agreement  to  vote  at  2:15 
p.m..  but  I  would  not  want  to  take  up  the 
Johnson  bill  in  the  format  of  this  discus- 
sion this  afterncxin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  know.  The  Senator 
may  not  agree  with  me,  but  I  think  it 
could  be  very  much  misimderst<x)d.  Tlie 
Johnson  bill,  so  far  as  1  am  concerned, 
should  stand  on  its  own  merits  and  I  w-ili 
defend  it  on  its  merits  in  regular  consid- 
eration of  the  unanimotis  consent  calen- 
dar, where  the  bill  now  is.  and  In  due 
course  of  time  the  Senate  will  come  to  its 
consideration  on  that  Unanimous  Con- 
sent Calendar.  I  would  not  want  my  bill 
taken  off  that  calendar  by  this  procedure 
this  afternoon.  T'lere  are  certainly  other 
matters  the  Sem  ,e  co'old  discuss  up  -un- 
til 2:15  p.m.  Let  me  say  to  my  majority. 
leader  that  perhaps  I  could  pay  my  dis- 
respects to  the  war  In  Vietnam  until  that 
time.  Perhaps  we  could  use  that  lime 
for  that  subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No :  there  are  other 
legislative  measure^  which  I  would  like 
the  Senate  to  consider,  if  that  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from,  Oregon, 
.^nd  I  would  like  to  Include  the  Johnson 
bill  in  that  program — I  use  the  word 
•Johnson"  because  I  believe  that  is  its 
popular  name.  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  Is  right. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  but  I  am  more  than  willing  to 
agree  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  take  up  aftei-ward 

Mr.  MORSE  Just  put  it  down  as  a 
legislative  eccentricity  on  my  part  But. 
I  would  not  want  to  have  tiiat  bill  taken 
off  the  calendar.  I  want  it  to  go 
th.rough  its  normal  procedural  rulings 
o:i  the  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Both  land  bills 
could  bo  taken  up  today.  Therefore,  I 
wish  the  Senator  would  reconsider.  I 
do  not  make  this  request  on  the  premise 
that  there  is  a  similarity  between  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  and  the 
Johnson  bill.  I  am  confident  we  caii 
reach  an  agreement  and  only  ask  the 
Senator  to  think  ;t  over. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  nothing  to 
think  over,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
hope  that  the  majority  leadei^ill  not 
press  the  Johnson  bill  today — in  any 
event,  not  take  up  the  Johnson  bill  until 
some  other  intervening  legislation  Is 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

UN. fNlMOrS -CONSENT     .AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right,  that  is 
agreeable  and  will  be  worked  out.  In 
view  of  the  seeming  assent  of  the  tw# 
Senators.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing Morse  amendment  be  held  at  2:15 
pm. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  ob- 
ject— let  me  ask  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  would  they  be 
inclined  to  agree  to  a'unanimous-con- 
sent  agreement  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
which  has  not  yet  been  ordered — but  I 
commit  myself  to  it — would  they  be 
agreeable  to  having  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  to  com- 
mence at  2:20  p.m.,  to  be  followed  im- 
mediately thereaft.er  by  a  vote  on  final 
passage? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tliat  would  be  per- 
fectly all  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliat  would  be 
satisfactor>'. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  would  give  a 
little  time  for  Senators  to  return  to  the 
Capitol  from  downtown. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President,  I  amend  my  request  In  the 
sense  stated  by  the  dLstinguished 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  al.so  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  rule  Xn  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed  to. 
and  rule  XII  ie  waived.  ^ 


DOGS  AND  CATS  tTSED  TS 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
as.k  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1246.  H.R   13881. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


/• 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
13881 1  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  regulate  the  traiisportation, 
sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  puriwses  of  re- 
search or  experimentation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

Th.it.  In  order  to  protect  the  owners  of 
dogs  and  cats  from  theft  of  such  pets,  to 
prevent  the  s.ile  or  use  of  dogs  and.  cats 
which  have  been  stolen,  and  to  Insure  that 
certain  animals  Intended  for  use  In  research 
facilities  are  provided  humane  care  and 
treatment.  It  Ls  essential  to  regulate  the 
transportation,  purchase,  sale,  hou.itlng.  care, 
handling  and  treatment  of  such  animals  by 
persons  or  organizations  engaged  In  using 
them  for  research  or  experlmentdl  purposes 
or  In  tr.msportlng,  buying,  or  selling  them 
for  such  use. 

Sec.  2.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "peraon"  Includes  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion; 

(bl  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture; 

(c)  The  term  '"commerce"  means  co»i- 
merce  between  any  State,  territory,  posses- 
sion, or  the  District  of  Coliunbla.  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
place  outjlde  thereof;  or  between  points 
within  the  same  State,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof:  or  within  any  ter- 
ritory, possession,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Commonwealth   of   Puerto  Rico; 

(d)  The  term  "cat"  means  any  live  cat 
(Peils  catus) : 

let  The  ternk'djg"'  means  aiiv  live  dog 
(Canls  famlllarlJ'^: 

(f)  The  term  "research  facility"  means 
any  school,  Institution. 'orgranl2:;\tlon,  or  per- 
son that  uses  or  Intends  txj  use  dogs  or  cats 
in  research,  tests,  or  e.xperlmeiits.  and  that 
( 1 )  purchases  or  transports  dops  or  cats  in 
commerre.  or  ii!i  receives  funds  under  a 
grant,  aw.ird.  loan,  or  contract  from  ,i  dep>ar*- 
ment.  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  f.ir  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  research,  tests,  or  experiments; 

(g)  The  term  "dealer"  mea.ns  any  person 
who,  regularly  and  for  profit,  transports,  ex- 
cept as  a  common  carrier,  or  buys  and  sells 
animals  Intended  for  use  In  research  facili- 
ties; 

(hi  the  term  ""animal"  means  live  dogs. 
cats,  monkeys  (nonhuman  primate  mam- 
mals), guinea  pigs  (Cavla  cobarai.  hamsters 
(Crlcetusi.  and  rabbits  (Oryctolagus  cuiUfu- 

1U8). 

Sec  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  re- 
search facility  to  purchase  animals  from  any 
dealer  unless  such  dealer  holds  a  valid  li- 
cense Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

Sec  4  ^t  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  dealer 
to  buy.  sell,  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  transport  or 
oflTer  for  transportation  In  commerce  any 
animal  unless  such  dealer  liiis  obtained  a 
license  from  the  Secreuiry  In  accordance  wltli 
such  rules  anct  regulations  as  the  SecreUiry 
may  pre.sorlbe  pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  such 
license  ha.s  not  been  suspended  or  revolted. 

Sec.  5  No  department,  agency,  or  instr^i- 
nient.TJlty  of  the  United  States  which  us«s 
animals  for  research  or  experimentation  shall 
purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  animals  for 
such  purposeo  from  any  dealer  unleas  such 


dealer  holds  a  valid   license  laeued   by   the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Every  research  facility  shall  register 
with  the  Secretary  in  Accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulatlOn.s-'iLs  he  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  7.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
promulgate  stJindards  to  go\"ern  the  humane 
handling,  care,  treatment,  and  transporta- 
tion of  animals  by  de.ilers  and  rese.irch  fa- 
cilities. Such  standards  shall  Include,  but 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to.  mlninuim  re- 
qulrement-s  with  respect  to  the  housing,  feed- 
ing, waterlni,'.  sanitation,  ventilation,  shelter 
from  extremes  uf  weather  and  temperature, 
.■reparation  by  species,  and  adequate  veteri- 
nary care.  1  he  f<jregolng  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
.sorlbe standards  for  the  handling,  care,  or 
treatment  of  animals  during  actual  research 
or  experimentation  by  a  research  facility  as 
determined  by  such  research  facility. 

Sec.  8.  Any  department,  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  h.ivlnt;  labo- 
ratory animal  facilities  shall  comply  with  the 
standards  promulgated  by  the  SecreUiry  for 
a  re.se. irch  facility  under  section  7. 

Sec.  9.  All  dogs  and  cats  delivered  for 
transporUitlon.  transported,  purcliased,  or 
sold  in  commerce  by  any  dealer  shall  be 
marked  or  Identified  in  such  humane  man- 
ner as  the  Secretiiry  may  prescribe. 

Sec  10.  Research  facilities  and  dealers 
shall  make,  and  retain  for  such  reasonable 
period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, such  records  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  transportation,  identification, 
and  previous  ownership  of  dogs  and  cats  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  upon  forms  sup- 
plied by  the  Secreuiry.  Such  records  shall 
be  made  available  at  all  reasonable  times  for 
Inspection  by  the  Secretary,  by  any  Federal 
officer  or  employee  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  11  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  license 
to  any  dealer  upon  application  therefor  and 
payment  of  the  license  fee  prescribed  pursu- 
ant to  section  23  of  this  Act  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  facilities  of  such  dealer 
comply  with  the  suindards  prescribed  by  the 
.Secretary  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act 
The  Secret&ry  may  license  as  a  dealer  any 
person  who  Is  not  a  dealer  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  2(g)  of  tills  Act,  upon  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee.  if 
such  person  enters  Into  a  written  agreement 
With  the  Secretary  under  which  such  person 
agrees  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  the  regulations  prescribed  here- 
under. 

Sec  12.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  in- 
vestigations or  Inspections  iis  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  determine  wliether  any  person  lias 
violated  or  is  violating  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  Lssued  there'under. 
The  Secretary  sliall  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
permit  Inspectors  to  oonflscate  or  destroy  In 
a  humane  manner  any  animals  found  to  be 
suffering  as  a  result  of  a  failure  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion Issued  thereunder  Lf  (1)  such  animals 
are  held  by  a  dealer,  or  (2)  such  animals  are 
held  by  a  research  facility  and  are  no  longer 
required  by  such  research  facility  to  carry' 
out  the  r&earch.  test,  or  experiment  for 
which  such  animals  have  Ijeen  utilized. 

Sec  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
and  co<:)perate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  instrumentalities  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  animals  used  for 
research  or  experimentation  when  establish- 
ing standards  pursuant  to  section  7  and  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  encourage 
the  various  States  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  such  laws  and  to  take  such  action  as 
will  promote  and  effectuate  the  purpoees  of 
this  Act.  and  the  Secretary  is  autlxsrized  to 
cooperate  with  the  offlclais  of  the  various 
States  In  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this 


Act  and  any  State  legislation  on  the  same 
subject. 

Sec  14.  No  dealer  shall  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  dog  or  cat  within  a  period  of 
Ave  business  days  after  the  acquisition  of 
such  animal,  except  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

Sec  15.  The  Secretary  shall  Isrue  rules  and 
regulations  requiring  licensed  dealers  and 
research  faclUtleK  to  penult  lns{>ection  of 
their  premises  and  records  at  reasonable 
hours  upon  request  by  legally  constituted 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  search  of  lost 
animals.  • 

.Sec  16  No  dog  or  cat  may  be  sold  or  of- 
fered for  sale  In  commerce  at  a  public  auction 
or  by  weight,  and  no  researcli  facility  may 
purchase  a  dog  or  cat  at  a  public  auction  or 
by  weight,  unle.^s  the  sale  or  offer  for  sale  of 
such  animal  Is  made  (1)  In  accordance  with 
reguiatibns  prescribed  by  t.he  Secretary,  and 
(2  I  by  a  dealer  licensed  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  17.  tal  NoUilng  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  fur 
the  handling,  care,  treatment,  or  Inspection 
cf  animals  during  actual  research  or  experi- 
mentation by  a  research  facility  as  deter- 
mined by  ftuc'h  reiearch  facility. 

(b)  Tlie  Secr(;tary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  kldlllonal  stl»ndards.  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders  as  he  muy  deem  nec- 
esf.ary  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  18  Any  dealer  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
be  subject  to  imprL'-'onment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000.  or  both. 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Jf  the  Secretary  ha«  reason  to 
believe  that  a  dealer  or  any  person  licensed 
as  a  dealer  has  violated  or  Is  Violating  any 
provision  cf  ttUa  Act  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion prescribed  hereunder.  Jie  may  suspend 
such  person's  license  temporarily,  but  not  to 
exceed  thirty  days.  axi(J,|_after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  heixrlng.  may  revoke  or  sus- 
pend such  license  for  sucrt  additional  perlwl 
as  he  may  specify  If  such  violation  has  oc- 
currecf  and  may  order  such  person  to  cea;^e 
and  desist  from  continuing  such  violation. 

(b)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Secretary  Issued  pursuaut  to  subsec- 
tion (a!  of  this  section  may.  witiiln  sixty 
days  after  entry  of  such  an  order,  seek  review 
of  such  order  In  the  manner  provided  in 
section  10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (5  use.  1009). 

Sec.  20.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  research  facility  |ia.s 
violated  or  Is  violating  any  provt.<^lon  of  th!."; 
Act  or  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed 
thereunder,  he  shall  cause  a  complaint  In 
writing  to  be  delivered  to  such  reso.irch  fa- 
cility, describing  the  alleged  violation  or 
violations.  If  the  Secretary,  after  tlie  expira- 
tion of  twenty  days  following  the  day  on 
which  the  complaint  was  delivered  to  such 
research  facility,  has  reas'jn  to  believe  thrit 
.s-uch  re.«e(u-ch  facility  Is  continuing  to  vio- 
late the  provlslon.s  of  this  Act,  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  prescribed  thereunder,  os^de- 
scrlbed  In  the  complaint,  he  shall  apply  to 
the  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
such  research  facility  is  located  for  a  court 
order  directing  such  research  facility  to  cease 
and  desist  from  committing  the  vlolatiorus 
described  in  the  Secretary's  complaint. 

Sec  21.  When  construing  or  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  any  act,  omission,  or 
failure  of  any  Individual,  while  acting  with- 
in tlie  scope  of  his  office  or  employment  for 
a  dealer,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  act.  omls- 
.?ion.  or  failure  of  such  dealer  as  well  as  of 
such  Individual. 

Sec  '22.  If  any'  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  any  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstances  shall  be  held  In- 
valid, the  remahider  of  this  Act  and  the  ap- 
plication of  any  such  provision  to  persons 
or   clrciTOistances    other    than   ihose    as   to 
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which  it  Is  held  invalid  shall  not  be  aflected 
thereby. 

SEC  23.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
charge,  .issess.  and  cause  to  be  collected 
reasonable  fees  for  licenses  Issued  to  dealers. 
All  such  fees  shall  be  depwlted  and  covered 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 

Sec  24.  The  regulations  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 7  and  section  10  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretiixy  as  soon  as  reasonable  but  not 
later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Additions  and  amend- 
ments thereto  may  be  prescribed  from  time 
to  time  as  may  be  necessary  or  advisable. 
Compliance  by  dealers  with  the  provisions 
of  tills  Act  and  such  regulations  shall  com- 
mence ninety  days  after  the  promulgation 
of  such  regulations.  Compliance  by  research 
facilities  with  the  provielons  of  this  Act  and 
such  regulations  shall  commence  six  months 
after  the  promulgation  of  such  regulations, 
except  thai  the  Secretary  may  grant  exten- 
sions of  time  to  research  facilities  which  do 
not  comply  with  llie  standiirds  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this 
Act  provided  that  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  Is  evidence  that  the  research 
facilities  will  meet  such  standards  within  a" 
reasonable  time. 

ORDER    or    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFTEXD.  Mr.  Piesident.  may 
I  .'iay  that  at  2:20  the  Senate  will  return 
to  the  bu.siness  which  has  just  been  laid 
a.side  temporarily  iho  Morse  amendment. 

I  suf^L'est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
c!crk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  th^order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
n.sk  for  the" yeas  and  nays  on  the  Morse 
amendment,  whiCh  will  be  voted  on  at 
2.20. 


The  yeas  and  nay^ 
Mr.   MONRONl 
desire  to  address  mj 
13881,    reported    by 


'ere  ordered. 

Mr,  President,  I 
Felf  to  the  bill  H.R. 
the    Senator    from 


W'a.shinpton  IMr.  MagnusonI,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  as 
amended  by  the  committee. 

This  bill  is  generally  known  as  the 
Humane  Act  for  thd^Handluig  of  Re- 
search Animals. 

I  think,  after  nearly  half  a  century  of  ' 
failing  to  note  the  flight  of  animals  who 
.'^ei've  humanity  so  well  in  research  and 
who  have  helped  bring  us  for"ward  in 
tlie  frontiers  of  medical  .science,  it  is 
hlL'h  time  Congre.ss  addressed  itself  to 
tl.f  correction  of  these  unnecessary  and. 
inhumane  conditions. 

The  bill,  which  has  been  carefully 
stifdied  and  amended  a  great  many 
limes,  strikes  first  at  the  source  of  supply 
for  laboratory  animals  in  .seeking  to 
eliminate  the  theft  of  household  pets, 
dotrs  and  cats,  and  to  put  restrictions 
o.'i  dealers  who  sell  animals  for  re- 
search purposes. 

There  have  been  many  exposes,  by 
some  of  our  finest  magazines  and  news- 
papers, regarding  the  well-organized 
iheft  of  animals  from  homes  and  from 
farms,  collecting  them  in  secret  places, 
ar.d  shipping  them  out  in  Illicit  and 
clandestine  interstate  commerce  to  other 
States,  where  they  then  find  their  way, 
presumably,  Into  the  research  facilities. 


I  think  the  sections  of  the  bill  which 
deal  with  the  transportation,  the  sale, 
and  the  handling  of  these  dogs  and  cats 
by  such  dealers  can  most  effectively  be 
carried  out  and  in  fact  can  only  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Federal  Government, 
because  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
be  put  in  trucks  and  .shipped  across 
State  lines  overnight  takes  them  far 
away  from  their  homes  and  far  away 
lr.om  the  possibility  of  idcntif.cation  by 
the  owruers  who  would  be  searching  for 
them. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill,  I  thiiik,  are 
clearly  set  out  hi  the  report,  which 
places  under  the  Secretarj'  of  Agricul- 
ture the  operations  of  the  bill,  and 
which — 

( I  )  Requires  the  licensing  of  animal  deal- 
ers  by  the  Secretary   of  Agrlcult  .u* 

(2)  Makes  It  unlawful  for  a  research  fa- 
cility to  purchase  animals  from  any  dealer 
unless  the  dealer  has  been  licensed. 

(3)  Requires  research  facilities  to  regis- 
ter with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(4)  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  promulgate  regulations  after  consultation 
with  otjjer  Federal  agencies  to  insure-^ 

(a)  The  humane  handling,  care,  treat- 
ment, and  trajisportatlon  of  animals  by 
dealers  and  research  facilities  except  ^Btrlng 
actual  research 'or  experimentation  as  de- 
termined by  a  research  facility; 

(b)  That  dogs  and  cats  are  marked  or 
Identified  in  a  humane  manner; 

(C)  That  research  facilities  and  dealers 
make  and  retain  records  of  their  purchase 
and  sale  of  dogs  and  cats; 

(d)  T^t  licensed  dealers  and  research  fa- 
cilities iSermlt  inspection  of  their  facilities 
by  legacy  constltuted'law  enforcement  agen- 
cies >6  search  of  lost  animals: 

>6)  That  dogs  and  cats  are  humanely 
treated   during   auction   sale;    and 

(/)  TTiat  inspectors  will  be  able  to  con- 
fiscate or  destroy  dealer-held  and  postre- 
search  animals  found  suffering  because  of 
violations  of  the  act. 

(5)  — 

And  this  is  the  point,  I  thiiik,  in  great- 
est controversy — 

Directs  the  Secretiiiy  of  Agriculture  to  make 
inspections  to  deLernilne  wliether  dealers 
and  research  facilities  are  complying  with 
the  act. 

The  enforcement  of  the  pronsions  of 
the  bill,  particularly  with  respect  to 
dealers  and  research  facilities,  in  pre- 
scribing humane  conditions  under  wlilch 
the  animals  mu.'^t  be  cared  for,  rests  with 
the  Secretar>'  of  Agriculture.  Some  have 
urged  that  enforcement  be  placed  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare, 

The  bill  further— 

(6)  Provides  a  criminal  penalty  for  vio- 
lation of  the  act  by  dealers  and  suspension 
or  revocation  of  a  dealer's  license  for  viola- 
tions of  the  act  or  regulations  Issued  there- 
under with  the  right  of  review  In  the  proper 
district  court. 

Research  institutions,  because  of  their 
high  standing  and  their  important  lead- 
ership in  medical  research,  are  treated 
entirely  differently.  In  the  case  of  such 
institutions,  the  bill  merely  provid«»s  that 
in  cases  of  violation  by  research  facili- 
ties, after  having  been  warned  over  a 
period  of  20  days,  the  Secretary,  upon 
failing  to  receive  voluntary  compliance 
with  an  order  for  humane  care,  can  ap- 


ply to  the  appropriate  district  court  for 
a  cease  and  desist  order. 

Twice  in  the  bill  it  is  pointed  out 
specifically  that  there  can  be  no  inter- 
ference by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  enforcement,  with  any  type  of  re- 
seaixh  facility  whatsoever,  in  its  actual 
research  on  the  anuioal,  either  preop- 
erative or  postoperative. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presiden^t,  will 
the  Senator  yield"' 

■  Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  >Lm  happy  to 
yield  to  my  fellow  member  of  the  com- 
mittee-, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE  First  of  all.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  should  like  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  the  yeoman  work  he  has  done  on  this 
legislation.  <J 

I  agree  with  the  spirit  and  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  100  percent.  Yes,  the  time 
has  come  when  something  afBrmative 
must  be  done  to  insure  the  treatment  of 
research  animals  in  a  humane  manner 

Personally,  J  am  a  dog  lover.  We  have 
always  had  a  dog  in  our  family,  and  our 
family  dog  has  always  been  very  dear  to 
all  of  us.  I  think  it  is  disgraceful,  Jn 
tliis  enlightened  age,  that  people  should 
treat  animals  in  some  of  the  ways  of 
which  experience  has  indicated  they  are 
capable. 

My  feelings  arc  shared  by  the  legion 
of  pet-owViers  in  my  Stat^e  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  in  the  sincerest  lettelTs  they 
have  made  their  \iews  known  to  me. 

The  other  day.  Dr.  Shannon,  the  dis- 
tinguished head  of  our  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  \lsited  me  at  the  office. 
He  is  very  much  in  fa^•or  of  this  legisla- 
tion exactly  as  it  is.  Hi.";  only  expressed 
fear  was  that  because  the  rehabilitation 
of  animal  care  facilities  usually  is  not  aa 
dramatic  as  some  of  the  other  items 
upon. which  we  have  been  spending  our 
money,  there  has  been  a  reluctance  to  use 
any  funds  for  that  purpose. 

ReaUzing  that,  the  committee  wrote 
into  the  bill  a  pro\lsion  that  insofar  as 
research  faculties  are  concerned,  they 
would  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
meet  the  reqrirements  of  the  law.  Am 
I  not  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  absolutely 
corpect.  and  we  "Rould  anticipate  a  mov- 
ing forward  on  a  gradual  basis,  so  that 
research  institutions  would  not  be  re- 
quired or  expected  to  obtain  complete 
ne'vv  animal  care  facilities  within  a  period 
of  30  or  60  days.  We  do  wish  to  see  the 
facihties^they  have  cleaned  up  and  Im- 
proved. 

We  felt  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  administer  this,  and  then  we  pro- 
vided for  the  grants  of  which  the  Senator 
is  well  aware.  ha\'ing  ser\'ed-so  faithfully 
on  the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Appropriations  Subcomjnittee  under  tne 
chaii"manship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  whereby 
research  facilities  could  obtain  the  50-50 
fund  matching  that  is  available  for  the 
improvement  of  animal  quarters. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  that  point — and 
I  agree  implicitly  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma— Dr.  Shannon  intimated  that 
possibly  we  should  review  the  formula 
of  50-50  fund  matching.  There  may  be 
cases,  he  thought,  where  we  could  speed 
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up  the  modernization  of  such  fswiilltles 
If  we  took  Into  account  the  fact  that 
some  such  establishments  do  not  have  the 
money  available  to  match,  and  that  a 
more  favorable  formula  might  be  devised. 

I  realize  we  cannot  write  this  con- 

_^tingency  infeo  this  bill,  and  he  does  not 

'pretend  for  one  moment  that  we  should*. 

But   I   should   like   to   ask    the   Senator 

whether  or  not  he  would  be  amenable 

to  such  an  idea 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  would  not  only 
be  amenable,  I  would  be  happy  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  and  the  dozens 
of  other  Senators  who  would  like  to  see 
this  matching  made  greater,  and  expe- 
dited In  sums  sufBcient  to  correct  the 
situations  in  the  roughly  2.000  research 
laboratories  that  would  be  primarily  af- 
fected by  the  bill. 

We  think  It  Is  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  to  appropriate  $1,900  million  for 
medical  research  facilities  and  for  medi- 
cal research,  and  to  be  penurious  on  the 
care  of  the  research  animals. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Without  which  you 
cannot  have  the  research. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Without  which  we 
could  not  have  research  in  the  first  place; 
that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  congratulate  my 
fellow  Senator.  I  say  again,  he  has  done 
a  magnificent  Job  on  this  measure.  He 
Is  to  be  congratulated,  and  I  hope  the 
bill  will  pass  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hope  It  will  pass 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  We  appreciate 
the  support  of  Dr.  Shannon. 

We  felt  that  when  it  was  understood 
what  the  bill  as  amended  provides,  there 
could  be  no  objection  from  the  research 
fraternity,  which  is  doing  so  great  a 
work  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
fought  for  so  long  for  the  very  helpful 
legislation  that  we  hope  will  be  passed 
in  the  current  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairm^an  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monro- 
NEY I  for  the  .splendid  work  that  they 
have  done  in  reporting  the  bill  dealing 
with  tlie  transportation,  sale,  and  han- 
dling of  dogs  and  cats  int-ended  to  be 
used  for  purposes  of  research  or  experi- 
mentation. 

The  iMickground  of  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  well  set  forth  in  the  committee 
report  whicii  begins  at  the  top  of  page  5. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
portion  of  the  report  beginning  at  the 
top  of  page  5  and  ending  immediately 
before  the  sectlon-by-sectlon  analyslB 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BACKOROUND     AND     NEED     FOR     THE     LEGISLATION 

This  bin  recognizes  the  need  .'or  Federal 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  abuses  that  have 


developed  as  a  result  of  the  Nation's  vast 
program  of  medical  research.  Much  of  this 
medical  research  Involves  experiments  and 
tests  with  animals.  The  demand  for  re- 
searoh  animals  has  risen  to  such  proportions 
that  a  system  of  unregulated  dealers  is  now 
supplying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dogs. 
cats,  and  other  animals  to  research  facilities 
each  year. 

The  committee  held  3  days  of  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  regulating  those  who  sell. 
transport,  or  handle  animals  Intended  for 
use  in  medical  research.  Dxiring  these  hear- 
ings, shocking  testimony  was  received  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  pet  stealing  opera- 
tions which  supply  some  animals  eventu^'iUy 
used  by  many  research  institutions.  Stolen 
pets  are  qulclcly  transported  across  State 
lines,  changing  hands  rapidly,  and  often 
passing  through  animAl  auctions.  While  In 
the  hands  of  dealers,  these  animals  are  faced 
with  inhumane  condltlonfi.  Quarters  are 
cramped,  uncomfortable,  and  unsiinltary, 
with  Inadequate  provisions  for  food  and 
water. 

The  public  has  been  aroused  by  exposes 
of  pet  theft  and  the  treatment  encountered 
by  niany  of  these  animals  on  their  way  to 
tlie  medical  laboratory.  Yet,  State  laws 
have  proved  Inadequate  bcjth  in  the  appre- 
hending and  conviction  of  the  thieves  who 
operate  In  this  Interstate  operation,  and  in 
providing  for  adequate  conditions  within 
dealer  premises. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  creating 
this  huge  demand  for  medical  research  ani- 
mals rests  with  the  Federal  Government, 
Grants  to  research  institutions  for  bio- 
medical research  have  multiplied  twelve- 
fold since  the  early  1950'8.  H.R,  13881  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  that  will  block  the  exist- 
ing Interstate  trade  in  stolen  pets  and  at  the 
same  time  will  insure  humane  treatment  of 
those  animals  which  are  destined  for  use  In 
research  facilities. 

However,  It  Is  not  Just  the  animal  on  the 
way  to  the  laboratory  that  is  faced  with  In- 
adequate care  and  treatment.  The  commit- 
tee hearings  dlsclased  that  shortcomings  ex- 
isted In  the  care  and  housing  that  animals 
receive  after  arriving  in  many  medical  re- 
search laboratories.  Cramped  quarters  and 
Inadequate  care  are  often  present,  especlaliy 
In  the  older  research  Institutions, 

H,R.  13881  as  amended  by  the  committee 
also  recognizes  the  need  for  upgrading  animal 
standards  In  the  laboratory,  but  at  the  same 
time  provides  adequate  safeguards  to  Insure 
that  medical  research  will  not  be  impaired 
While  all  witnesses  before  the  committee  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  Improving  care  and 
housing  In  the  research  laboratory,  contra- 
dictory testimony  was  received  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  problem  was  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
After  lengthy  consideration,  Including  an 
extBR  day  of  hearings  on  the  speclflo  Issue, 
it  was  the  committee's  determination  that 
the  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture  was  the  proper 
agency  for  regulating  care  and  housing  in  the 
laboratory  However,  the  committee  was  very 
careful  to  provide  protection  for  the  re- 
search In  this  matter  of  exempting  from 
regulation  all  animals  during  actual  research 
or  experlmentatfon,  as  opposed  to  the  pre- 
and  poet-research  treatment.  It  is  not  the 
Intention  of  the  committee  to  Interfere  in 
any  way  with  research  or  experimentation. 

The  medical  research  community  was 
unanimous  In  Its  jxisitlon  that  additional 
funds  might  be  needed  in  order  for  many  re- 
search facilities  to  meet  desirable  standard.s 
In  their  animal  care  facilities,  Tlie  comnut- 
tee  took  tognlzance  of  this  situation  by  pro- 
viding thiit  the  Secretary  may  grant  exten- 
sions of  time  for  compliance  by  research  fa- 
cilities beyond  the  6-month  compliance  time 
In  the  bill,  provided  that  the  research  fa- 
cility can  comply  within  a  reasonable  time. 


The  bill  does  not  provide  for  any  additional 
Federal  funds  for  laboratory  animal  care  fa- 
cilities. It  Is  hoped  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees In  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  con- 
sider the  desirability  or  additional  aid  to  re- 
•earch  fcuslUtlee  for  animal  quarters  In  the 
futiu^e. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr,  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  under  the  pressure  of — and  I 
use  that  word  advisedly  and  in  the  best 
possible  sense — a  number  of  splendid 
women,  including  wives  of  Members  of 
this  splendid  body.  It  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  Introduce  and  pursue  to  enact- 
ment legislation  which  would  deal  with 
the  really  shocking  conditions  which  ex- 
ist with  respect  to  the  handling  of 
animals. 

A  bill  Is  presently  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
which  is  sponsored  by  me  and  cospon- 
sored  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young  1.  Tliat  bill  was  originally 
also  cosponsored  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  i  Mrs.  Neuberger  1 ,  I  regret 
that  she  saw  fit  at  a  later  date  to  re- 
move her  endorsement. 

That  bill  would  deal  across  the  board 
with  the  basic  and  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  animal  care  in  connection  with 
research. 

May  I  state  very'  clearly  that  nobody 
who  supported  either^that  bill  or  this 
bill  can  legitimately  be  classified  as  an 
antivivisectionist.  We  all  appreciate 
the  need  for  medical  research,  research 
in  biology,  and  In  chemistry,  and  the  ex- 
isting need  to  use  animals  in  connection 
with  medical  training  if  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  is  to  be  successfully  carried 
on. 

That  is  no  reason  that  these  animals 
should  be  treated  cruelly  and  inhu- 
manely during  the  period  of  time 
in  which  they  are  awaiting  experimenta- 
tion or,  even  though  the  bill  does  not 
call  for  It,  once  the  experimentation  is 
completed. 

An  incident  which  occurred  In  Slat- 
Ington,  Pa.,  a  year  or  two  ago  In  which  a 
pet  poodle  of  a  member  of  the  local 
power  structure  was  stolen  by  an  animal 
dealer,  transported  to  New  York,  placed 
In  a  hospital,  and  killed  as  a  result  of 
the  research  experiments  beicre  the 
owner  of  the  dog  could  discover  what 
had  happened  to  his  dog,  induced  me  to 
Introduce  legislation  which  In  principle 
Is  Identical  with  the  bill  now  before  us, 

I  found  pre.sent  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
that  same  day  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr,  Macnuson],  who 
was  in  the  process  of  introducing  a  sim- 
ilar bill.  We  coordinated  our  efforts  and 
combined  our  activities.  The  bill  which 
is  now  reported  and  being  acted  on  by 
the  Senate  Ls  the  result  of  that  activity 

I  note  that  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Is  present 
in  the  Chamber,  He  also  introduced  a 
bill  along  the  same  lines,  making  his  » 
contribution  to  the  final  effort  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged. 

I  thank  my  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  for  his  courtesy  In 
yielding,  and  I  Indicate  my  very  strong 
support  for  the  legislation  and  hope  that 
it  might  be  promptly  passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
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pioneering  work  and  for  his  great  drive 
In  assisting  the  crusade  for  corrective 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Penns^•lvania  and  to  thank  him  for  his 
continuing  Interest  evidenced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  his  legislation,  his  spon- 
sorship of  the  pending  matter,  and  the 
very  active  part  he  has  taken  on  the 
X'ommittee  on  Commerce  In  helping  to 
work  out  a  compromise  and  bring  It  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  grateful  to  my  friend,  the  distm- 
gui.shed  -senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  favor  HR.  13881  wholeheartedly. 
We  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  have 
worked  out  the  best  possible  bill  In  my 
opinion.  It  was  essential  to  move  to 
cure  the  evils  which  have  pervaded  so 
many  American  neighborhoods  in  which 
docs  and  cats  have  been  stolen  and 
bi'Utally  and  savagely  treated  and  kept 
under  cruel  and  inhumane  conditions. 

In  order  to  accomplish  our  purpose, 
we  were  careful  not  to  interfere  with 
the  legitimate  research  activities  involv- 
ing the  use  of  animals  in  research  by 
properly  a'hthorized  and  suitably  In- 
spected hospitals  and  other  medical  re- 
search agencie^. 

My  own  bill,  S.  3059,  was  quite  similar 
to  the  bill  finally  reported.  Some  of  tlie 
provisions  of  my  bill  are  included  In  the 
pending  measure. 

I  am  well  satisfied  with  tfie  final 
product. 

I  appreciate  the  references  to  my  bill 
by  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

This  legislation  Is  in  the  public  inter- 
est. It  should  bring  some  comfort  to 
people  who  own  and  love  their  pets. 

I  am  very  happy  to  support  the  meas- 
ure. I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  T  un- 
dei'stood  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  some  objections  to  the  orig- 
inal bill.  They  objected  because  the 
inspection  of  the  animals  and  the  records 
to  be  kept  was  to  be  done  by  the  'i^^nimal 
handlers  and  not  by  those  people  who 
actually  used  the  animals. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  bill 
ha,s  been  amended  to  provide  that  the 
records  will  be  kept  not  only  by  those 
people  who  handle  the  animals,  but  also 
by  those  who  use  them  ? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  by  those  who  buy  the  animals 
fiom  the  dealer- .  A  mark  of  identifica- ' 
tion  will  be  placed  upon  the  animals, 
and  the  records  of  the  care  of  the  ani- 
mals and  everything  related  to  the 
research  facility  Is  the  problem  of  the 
research  facility. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  department 
would  have  to  look  for  a  record  to  those 
who  handle  the  animals  and  to  those 
who  use  them. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  A  fee  is  to  be  charged  for  the 
license.  We  expect  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  carry  on  the  inspection  work  which  Is 


to  be  carried  on  under  the  act  with  rela- 
tion to  both  the  animals  and  the  research 
quarters  In  which  the  animals  are  kept. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  WiU  the  fees  be 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  program? 
.  Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  believe  that 
the  program  will  require  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  $2  million  a  year  total 
to  enforce  the  legislation.  Certainly  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  eligible  for 
appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Would  the  fees  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  License  fees  col; 
lected  under  the  act  would  decrease,  to 
some  extent,  the  future  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  revert  to  the  Treas- 
ury under  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  bill  actually 
provides  that  the  fees  and  charges  would 
go  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  ^ONRONEY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

'At 'this  point,  Mr,  Pastore  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer,  > 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
for  many  years,  several  of  us  have  been 
sponsoring  legislation  to  provide  uni- 
form Federal  standards  for  the  humane 
care  and  treatment  of  animals  used  in 
medical  research.  In  previous  Con- 
gresses the  reaction  of  the  organized 
medical  research  community  wa-s  com- 
pletely negative.  The  National  Society 
for  Medical  Research  rejected  out  of 
hand  any  suggestion  that  there  was  a 
need  for  Federal  legislation.  All  those 
who  proposed  such  measures  were 
branded  as  antivivisectlonists  or  well- 
intentioned  but  iU  informed.  Either 
way,  it  was  claimed  that  the  result  of 
Federal  legislation  would  be  disastrous 
to  medical  research.  The  care  and 
treatment  of  animals  in  the  laboratories 
was  adequate  already;  no  Federal  in- 
volvement was  necessary  or  desirable. 
This  concern  by  the  medical  researchers 
that  the  proposed  remedy  was  worse 
than  the  disease  was  legitimate  as  it 
applied  to  some  of  the  legislation  Intro- 
duced through  the  years.  But  to  deny 
that  inhumane  or  sub.standard  condi- 
tions existed  In  animal  research  labora- 
tories was,  to  put  it  mildly,  less  than 
candib;  or  to  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Government,  with  its  enormous  financial 
Investment  in  research,  has  no  legitimate 
interest  in  humane  care  is  ludicrous. 

In  the  89th  Congres.s,  the  NSMR  de- 
cided to  reverse  a  long  standing  policy 
and  to  support  Federal  legislation.  This 
measure  was  Introduced  by  Congressman 
RoYBAL  in  the  other  body.  The  Roybal 
bill  was  long  on  money  byt  short  on 
standards.  All  other  proposals  before 
Congress  were  roundly  condemned  as  le- 
strictive  of  medical  research,  with  the 
exception  of  my  own  bill,  S.  1087,  which 
was  singularly  described  as  both  helpful 
and  backward. 

With  this  long  history  of  opposition  to 
any  Federal  iegislalion  In  the  area  of 
humane  animal  care  in  research  labora- 
tories, I  find  it  difficult  to  work  up  much 
sympathy  for  those  doctors  who  bemoan 
the  passage  of  the  measure  before  us 


today  and  who  urge  support  for  the  bill 
drafted  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  which  was  recently  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Labor    and    Public    Welfare    Committee 

•  Mr  Clark].  If  the  jQ_edical  community 
had  supported  rather  than  fought  leg- 
islation in  past  years,  it  could  have  had 
money  and  trained  personnel  years  ago. 
It  gets  neither  in  this  bill,  and  what  it 
does  get  are  administrative  problems 
that  may  cause  nightmares  for  several 
years. 

♦  By  denying  categoricallj"  over  the  years 
in  intemperate  language  that  any  prob- 
lems existed  in  the  laboratories,  the  doc- 
tors forfeited  their  bargaining  position 
in  the  legislative  process. 

Their  "thou  shalt  not  pass"  attitude 
taken  on  medicare  is  another  case  in 
point,  of  what  happens  when  those  most 
affected  by  proposed,  legislation  refuse 
to  cooperate  and  compromise  o^'ith 
Congress,  - 

With  that  said,  I  want  to  turn  to  some 
serious  problems  which  exist  m  the 
pending  legislation,  H.R,  13881  When 
this  bill  came  to  the  Senate  from  the 
other  House  it  was  strictly  an  animal 
dealer  measure.  It  established  humane 
standards  for  the  care  and  handling  by 
commercial  dealers  of  certain  animals  to 
be  used  in  medical  research.  In  the 
Senate,  however,  the  coverage  was  ex- 
panded to  include  research  facilities. 
The  reason  for  research  facihties  being 
Included  in  this  biU  from  the  Commerce 
Committee  is  directly  relat,ed  to  the  his- 
tory of  animal  care  legislation  which  I 
have  just  related. 

The  medical  research  animal  care  leg- 
islation introduced  into  Congress  in  the 
past  has  been  referred  to  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Due  pri- 
marily to  the  adamant  opposition  of 
medical  opinion  to  legislation  in  this 
area,  that  committee  has  not  taken  any 
action  on  the  bills.  Therefore,  when  the 
animal  dealer  bill  came  to  the  Commerce 
Committee,  it  appeared  to  some  sup- 
porters of  humane  care  legislation  to 
provide  an  ideal  opportunity  to  get  Sen- 
ate action,  after  years  of  frustration,  bv 
amending  the  dealer  bill  which  was  be- 
fore a  committee  which  might  be  more 
receptive  than  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  had  ever  been. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the 
only  support  for  this  approach  from  the 
o!-ganized  humane  movement  came  from 
the  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legis- 
lation. The  m.uch  larger  Humane  So- 
ciety of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Humane  Society,  and  the  Catholic  Ani- 
mal Protection  League  all  opposed  the 
Inclusion  of  research  facilities  in  the 
pending  legislation.  These  latter  groups 
took  their  position  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committ-ee 
was  at  long  last  ready  to  hold  extensive 
public  hearings  on  the  various  humane 
care  bills  before  it  and  that  the  resulting 
bill  would  be  much  more  comprehensive 
and  effective  than  the  amended  Com- 
merce Committee  version.  The  medical 
community  also  opposed  the  Commerce 
Committee  amended  bill  on  the  groimds 
that  the  NTH  bill  before  the  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee  met  the  needs 
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of  humane  animal  care  much  more  ade- 
quately The  Commerce  Committee  re- 
jected these  appeals  from  the  national 
humane  societies  and  the  medical  re- 
searchers, decldinK  to  include  research 
facilities  in  tlie  bill,  presimiably  on  the 
theory  that  a  bird  in  tlie  hand  Is  worth 
two  in  the  bush. 

It  being  agreed  then  .that  humane 
standards  ought  to  be  established  for 
research  facilities,  who  should  draw  them 
up  and  administer  them?  The  alterna- 
tives before  the  committee  \%re  the  Agri- 
culture Department  and  tlie  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Ag- 
riculture wa.s  charged  with  setting  up  the 
standards  in  the  bill  for  the  dealers,  so 
it  was  n.ntural  that  its  authority  should 
be  extended  to  cover  research  facilities. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  medical  re- 
.  search  which  was  being  conducted  on 
the  animals,  so  HEW  was  also  a  natural 
agency  to  which  to  turn.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultm-e  made  very  clear  to 
tJie  committee  in  both  correspondence 
and  in  testimony  that  it  did  not  want 
the  responsibility  of  administertng  stand- 
ards of  animal  care  in  research  facilities, 
and  'tself  .suggested  that  HEW  was  the 
more  appropriate  department. 

The  committee,  however,  decided  in 
favor  of  Agriculture.  It  did  so  for  two 
.reasons.  One  was  that  giving  the  admin- 
l.stratlon  of  standard  setting  and  Investi- 
gation over  to  medical  people  In  HEW  to 
apply  to  medical  "^research  facilities 
smacked  of  self-regulation.  Self-regula- 
tion in  the  abuse  of  animals  was  con- 
sidered Inappropriate  by  the  committee. 
Secondly,  the  committee  decided  that 
the  standards  for  humane  care  In  re- 
search facilities  would  apply  only  to  pre- 
and  post-experiment  situations,  not 
when  the  animals  were  in  experimenta- 
tion. The  committee  report  and  the  ex- 
plicit language  of  the  bill  make  it  very 
clear  that  it  Ls  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
medical  experimentation.  This  assump- 
tion of  the  committee  that  animal  care 
can  be  separated  from  animal  experi- 
mentation was  then  used  to  justify  giving 
Agriculture  the  administrative  respon- 
sibilities in  the  bill.  Everyone  agreed 
that  Agriculture  employees  were  not 
qualified  to  make  decisions  about  animals 
In  experimentation  But  the  committee 
decided  tliat  the  standards  would  apply 
only  before  and  after  experimentation, 
and  at  those  times  the  Agriculture  em- 
ployees were  certainly  capable  of  making 
intelligent  decisions. 

Unfortunately,  neither  rationale  Jast 
mentioned  is  satisfactory.  In  the  first 
place  the  refusal  to  trust  doctors  to  regu- 
late animal  facilities  .seems  a  bit  silly 
when  we  allow  those  same  doctors  self- 
regulation  in  the  accre<iitation  of  our 
hospitals  which  take  care  of  human  ills 
On  the  basis  of  experience,  rapport,  and 
administrative  efficiency  and  cost  the 
HEW  would  appear  to  bo  the  loglpal 
agency  to  handle  a  program  aflfecting 
medical  research  laboratories. 

The  second  assumption,  though.  Is 
even  less  warranted.  Animal  care  facil- 
ities cannot  be  separated  under  the 
definitions  of  this  bill  from  animal  ex- 
periment facilities.  In  most  research 
facilities  covered  by  this  bill  there  are 


no  animal  care  quarters  separate  from 
the  plant  where  the  experimentation 
takes  place  for  guinea  pigs,  hamsters, 
rabbits,  and  cats.  In  some  laboratories 
this  Is  also  true  of  dogs.  These  animals 
enter  experimentation  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  in  the  reseai;€h  facility  and  there- 
fore would  be  ouI|p\de  the  regulating 
authority  of  the  Secretary,  if  the  re- 
search facilities  so  determine. 

This  situation  Is  unfair  to  everyone. 
It  places  the  researcher  in  a  position  of 
interpreting  the  explicit  languat^c  of  sec- 
tions 7  and  17* a)  in  such  a  way  that  no 
Federal  standards  would  apply  if  he 
wants  it  that  way.  It  means  that  the 
humane  groups  will  charge  bad  faith. 
It  means  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
» ment  is  in  -the  most  uneviable  position 
of  having  to  maJfe  some  decisions  that 
only  Solomon  could  tackle.  The  only  way 
to  avoid  this  administrative  mess  is  Ui 
amend  the  bill  so  tliat  HEW  administers 
the  standards.  Then  sections  7  and 
17 1  a)  could  be  amended  as  well.  But  1 
see  no  realistic  chance  of  such  an  amend- 
ment being  carried.  I  want  to  go  on 
record  as  having  great  sympathy  for  all 
who  will  be  concerned  with  the  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  this  bill, 
as  I  see  nothing  but  trouble. 

Its  intent  is  good  but  it  is  what  I  con- 
sider rather  poor  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Unlock  the  Doors,"  pub- 
lished in  the  bulletin  of  the  National 
Society  for  Medical  Research,  January- 
February  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  bulletin  of  the  National  Society 
for  Medical  Research,  January-February, 
ia66]  " 

Unlock  the  Doors 

(By  Ken  Nlehansi 

The  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School 

has  gone  a  step  fjirther  than  unloclilng  the 

doors.      The    d<jors    to    the    animal    facilities 

hnve  no  locics. 

Discussion  of  the  use  of  animals  In  medi- 
cal research  has  traditionally  been  a  ta'ooo 
topic  In  most  Institutional  public  Informa- 
tion programs.  This  was  true  at  Oregon 
Medical  School  until  a  little  over  two  yettrs 
iigo  when  this  tradition  was  tossed  out  An 
aljout  face  was  made. 

It  was  the  director  of  animal  care,  Allan 
R(.>gers,  and  the  clinical  veterinarian,  Dr. 
Leroy  Erickson,  who  nudged  school  authori- 
ties Into  starting  a  public  education  program 
concerning  anlm.al  care  and  animals  In  re- 
search. Assistant  Dean  Joe  Adams,  Rogers, 
Erlckscm  and  Ken  Nlehaiis  got  together  to 
talk  over  some  of  the  problems  facing  the 
aiumal  c.ire  department.  An  antlvivlsec- 
tloulst  city  ordinance  made  animals  unavail- 
able locally.  Another  problem  was  recruit- 
ment of  qualified  animal  caretakers  and  edu- 
cating them  about  the  function  of  good  ani- 
mal care  In  successful  Investigative  pro- 
grams. 

Both  Rogers  and  Erlckson,  who  hold  full- 
time  faculty  p<»ltlons  at  the  medical  school, 
biise  their  animal-care  philosophy  on  the 
principle  that  animals  must  be  given  care 
effectively  similar  to  that  of  human  patients. 
It  was  felt  that  if  by  word  and  deed  we 
could  show  the  public  this  phlhisophy  at 
work,  wo  could  gain  support  for  our  pro- 
gram . 

There  was  nothing  to  hide.  Our  animals 
were  extremely  well  cared  for.    So  It  was  de- 


cided not  only  to  establish  an  "open  door" 
policy  but  to  present  to  the  public,  through 
various  news  media,  Information  about  how 
animals  are  used  in  medical  research,  how 
they  arc  cared  for  and  their  contribution  to 
medical  science. 

Shortly  after  deciding  to  initiate  an  in- 
formation campaign,  the  Medical  Research 
Foundation  of  Oregon  purchased  a  180-acre 
farm  for  the  medical  school  to  u:se  in  breed- 
ing and  huu.siiig  animals.  This  purcha.se 
gave  an  excellent  starting  point  for  the  In- 
formation program.  Families  on  neighbor- 
ing farms  and  ranches  were  visited  and  V- 
formed  as  to  the  type  of  facility  the  farm 
would  be.  A  caretaker  wr^s  hired  from  the 
area.  He  knew  everyone  necu-by  and  was  well 
Uked. 

News  stories  about  the  farm  and  plans  for 
its  u.'5e  were  prepared  In  the  Public  Affairs 
Ofllce.  These  were  .sent  to  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations.  When  new  animals 
arrived  at  the  farm  they  were  photographed 
and  the  pictures  were  provided  to  the  news 
media.  . 

During  this  developmental  period  the  new 
nine-story  research  WulldUig  whs  under  con- 
struction. The  first  two  floors  of  the  new 
building  are  devot«d  to  animal  quarters,  ex- 
perimental animal  surgery,  the  animal 
morgue,  cage  washing  facilities,  etc. 

In  December  1962.  following  a  preview  fof 
the  press,  an  open  house  for  the  public  was 
held  One  of  the  most  popular  areas,  visited 
by  bevenil  thousand  persons,  was  the  experi- 
mental animal  surgery  suite,  where,  with  the 
use  of  department-store  mannequins,  a  very 
authentic  m<^k  animal -surgery  setup  was 
presented.  A  member  of  the  animal  cjire 
depiu-tment  was  on  hand  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  explain  the  use  of  the  various 
pieces  of  equipment. 

Science  stories  released  to  the  news  media 
Included  Information  on  the  use  of  aiUmals. 
When  Dr.  Erlckson,  the  school's  first  full- 
time  veterinarian  was  .Tpp<3inted  to  the  fac- 
ulty, brief  announcements  were  sent  to  the 
news;)a[>ers  Later  ttoese  were  followed  with 
a  feature  story  In  our  schtx^l  publication 
which  goes  to  all  the  news  media  and 
"thought  leaders"  throughout  the  state,  as 
well  as  to  the  employees  and  faculty  of  the 
medlcix!  school 

The  program  appeared  to  have  gained  ac- 
cept.uice  from  the  l<x-al  animal  htunane 
groups.  The  way  seemed  to  have  been  paved 
for  a  more  direct  approach.  A  Ux-al  medlcU 
reporter  was  approached  regarding  a  sttiry 
on  our  animal  care  depxirtment  and  our  ani- 
mal breeding  program.  He  ac4:epted  the  idea 
enthusiastically.  A  full  picture  page  ap- 
peared in  the  press  along  with  the  story 
about  the  animals  at  the  school,  the  farm, 
and  about  our  dog  breeding  program. 

A  few  days  later,  quite  by  accident,  an  In- 
cident happened  which  gave  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  get  research  animals  Into  the 
news  again.  One  of  the  goats  in  which  an 
artlflclul  aorta  had  been  Implanted  was  be- 
ing brought  In  from  the  farm  for  a  checkup 
by  the  surgeon.  In  the  act  of  being  un- 
loaded at  the  medlcjil  school,  he  jumped  out 
of  the  pick-up  truck  and  literally  went  "over 
the  hill"  into  the  foreeted  area  which  sur- 
rounds the  school.  An  extensive  search 
failed  to  turn  up  the  evasive  animal.  The 
surgeon,  of  course,  w.as  very  anxious  to  get 
lilm  back  as  he  was  important  to  the  inves- 
tigator's evaluation  of  the  artificial  aorta 
and  the  method  of  Implantation 

We  called  the  newsp.ipcrs.  nidio  and  tele- 
vision stations  and  asked  them  to  help  us 
And  the  lost  gotit  The  papers  all  ran  stories 
about  him.  radio  stations  mentioned  him 
dally  on  their  newscasts  and  TV  stations 
asked  their  viewers  to  keep  on  the  lookout 
for  the  white  goat,  which  by  this  time  had 
been  named  "Barney"  by  a  local  reporter. 

Barney  remained  lost  for  10  days  before  a 
fllling-station  attendant  spotted  him  high  on 
one  of  the  hills  In  Jackson  Park.     Finding 
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him  led  to  more  stories  in  the  press,  again 
U. forming  tlie  public  about  research  animals. 

i!  was  then  decided  t^ie  lime  was  right — - 
aiid  the  public  ready  lor  a  television  docu- 
mentary on  animals  In  research.  Scouting 
,r  md  produced  a  perfect  star  for  the  show. 
1  'lack  and  tan  mongrel  dog  at  the  farm 
A :  -h  had  been  tised  In  the  open-heart  sur- 
i-. :  .  program.  For  supporting  actors  Rogers. 
Dr.  Erlckson.  Dr.  .John  Brookhart.  chairman 
of  the  medical  sclicxjl's  research  committee 
and  Dr.  William  Fletcher,  a  young  surgeon 
on  our  stiiff  were  tised.  But  the  real  star 
of  the  TV  show  was  the  mongrel  dog  named 
Duke. 

Thanks  to  the  kennel  manager  Vic  Rey- 
nolds. In  a  matter  of  a  week  Duke  was  trained 
to  make  his  entranre  on  cue.  and  sit  In  a 
chilr  Just  like  the  other  members  of  the 
panel.  The  show  was  called  "Animal  Sol- 
diers In  Researph." 

To  promote  viewing  of  the  docinnentary, 
post  cards  were  printed  -with  Duke's  picture 
on  them  and  sent  to  kennel  owners,  hu- 
mane groups,  legislators  and  community 
thought  leaders.  No  punches  were  pulled 
in  showing  and  sj^;rtcliig  the  truth  on  this 
show.  (A  copy  of  the  film  is  available  for 
loan  from  the  National  Society  for  Medical 
Research.) 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  much 
speculation  whether  the  switchboard  would 
be  flooded  with  calls  after  the  broadcast. 
Concern  proved  to  be  unwarranted.  Not  a 
single  objection  to  the  program  was  received 
by  either  the  school  or  by  KGW.'the  NBC- 
afflUate  station  which  telecast  the  show. 

Duke,  the  canine  !=tar.  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  school's  heart  surgery  pro- 
gram was  later  nominated  and  named  Na- 
tional Research  Dog  Hero  of  the  Year.  Per- 
haps you  alre.idy  know  about  the.  rather 
elaborate  press  conference  that  was  held  for 
the  dog.  resulting  in  front-page  newspaper 
picture  stories  in  mo't  of  the  major  cities  In 
the  country  and  television  broadcasts  to  an 
estimated  160  million  viewers  In  and  beyond 
the  United  States. 

Those  who  have  been  through  a  formal 
press  conference,  facing  dozens  of  reporters 
and  a  battery  of  cameras  will  agree  that  for 
•his  alone  Duke  deserved  retirement — not  to 
mention  his  contrlijutlons  to  medicine.  Duke 
was  presented  to  a  G-year  old  boy  who  had 
had  the  same  type  of  surgery  as  the  dog.  and 
today  Duke  Is  enjoying  life  with  his  benefi- 
ciary and  his  family  on  a  large  farm  near 
Portland. 

It  seemed  extremely  Important  to  direct 
s  line  of  our  efforts  in  this  information  pro- 
gram to  youngsters  Liut  year  a  tour  pro- 
gram of  the  school  was  arranged  that  In- 
,  eluded  the  anim.;l-care  department.  The 
student  groups  ranged  from  high  school 
students  to  youngsters  9  or  10  years  old.  We 
found  that  children  of  all  agee  spent  more 
time  In  the  animal  qu.a'rters  than  anywhere 
else  on  the  campus.  During  the  past  year 
more  than  1.000  students  toured  our  facili- 
ties. The  animal-care  department  received 
a  number  of  letters  of  tlianks,  not  only  from 
teachers  an^  scout  group  lendej^  but  from 
the  children  themselves. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  5jears  to  come 
these  youngsters  will  have  a  tetter  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  animal^  in  scientlflc 
research.  They  will  be  less  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  nonsensical  antlvtvisectlon  lit- 
erature. 

A  large  number  of  adult*  also  have  toured 
our  facilities.  Responsible  adults  always  are 
Invited  to  go  into  animal  surgery  If  they 
wish,  provided  they  mask,  cap  and  gown  and 
observe  the  other  sterile  precautions.  We 
feel  it  Is  Important  for  them  to  see  ^hat  our 
animal  surgery  suite  compares  favorably  with 
a  human  operating  room. 

The  same  "open  door"  policy  Is  practice<J' 
!>t  the  farm.  There  are  no  gates  to  the 
driveway.  Anyone  Is  free  to  drive  in  and 
take  a   look   for   himself.     When   nothing  is 


hidden  It  is  axnazlng  how  much  the  whole 
approach  to  the  anlmaU  situation  Is  simpli- 
fied. 

On  several  occasions  people  have  called  and 
siUd  they  were  sure  we  had  their  dbg  They 
were  told  that  it  was  quite  unlikely,  but  they 
were  welcome  to  look  at  dogs  In  our  kennels. 
After  Inspecting  the  animals  they  were  not 
only  satisfied  that  the  school  did  not  ac- 
tually have  their  dog,  they  also  were  im- 
pressed by  the  fine  accommodations  pro- 
vided for  dogs  at  the  medical  school. 

We  enrolled  some  of  our  breeding-colony 
dogs  in  Canine  Club  Obedience  Closes,  This 
not  only  resulted  In  well-trained  animals  for 
the  medical  school,  but  exjKJsed  other  dog 
owners  In  the  community  to  the  fine  care 
and  treatment  the  animals  get  at  the  medi- 
cal school. 

Also,  each  'year  some  of  the  animals  are 
entered  In  both  the  county  and  state  fairs 
and  they  usually  bring  back  their  share  of 
blue  ribbons. 

At  our  invitation,  the  director  of  Port- 
land's Humane  Society  and  the  mayor's  ad- 
ministrative assistant  spent  a  half  a  day  in 
the  animal  quarters.^  This  visit  resulted  in 
a  good  working  relationship  between  the  Hu- 
mane Society  and  the  animal  care  pccple 
of  the  medical  school.  Although  the  city 
ordinance,  still  prevents  the  medical  school 
from  getting  dogs  from  the  Portland  pound, 
the  director  of  animal  care  was  recently  con- 
sulted by  the  mayor's  office  •when  a  commit- 
tee was  working  on  a  new  ordinance  to  In- 
siu-e  proper  transjxjrtatlon  and  care  of  ani- 
mals in  pet  shops  and  retail  e.stabllshments. 

Although  the  animal  information  program 
Is  far  from  completed  here  are  some  of  the 
results' to  date, 

1.  More  fcnlmals  are  btlng  donated. 

2.  The  public  knows  of  the  variety  of 
animals   now   used   In   medical   research. 

3.  Recruitment  of  good  anUnal  care  per- 
sonnel has  been  possible. 

4.  The  faculty  Is  pleased  with  changing 
public   attitudes  toward   use  of  animals. 

5.  Our  2,000  employees  show  an  Increased 
pride  in  our  animal  care  facilities  and  are 
telling  their  friends  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  research  animals  are  not  mistreated. 

6.  Because  of  the  far-reaching  implications 
which  are  involved  for  all  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  America,  we  presented  a 
siunmary  of  this  public  relations  program  in 
national  competition  of  the  Ame.-ican  Col- 
lege Public  Relations  Association.  We  were 
pleased  that  It  won  first  prize  for  distin- 
guished achievement  in  a  p'abllc  relations 
project.  However,  we  feel  that  the  real  value 
of  entering  the  competition  was  to  make 
other  universities  and  colleges  aware  that  re- 
se.irch  animals  need  not  be  a  taboo  topic 
but  rather  a  subject  that  should  be  and  can 
be  explained  to  the  public. 

It  Is  believed  that  great  progress  has  been 
made  since  this  program  was  started.  But 
It  Is  going  to  take  the  work  of  more  than  one 
institution  In  the  Pacific  northwest  to  gain 
national  public  luiderstanding  and  support 
of  the  use  of  animals  in  scientlflc  research. 

Advances  in  public  understanding  have 
been  made.  It  is  hoped  that  other  medical 
school  people  wHl  talk  to  their  public  re- 
lations office  and  initiate  an  appropriate  In- 
formation program. 

If  you  sincerely  believe  that  an  Informa- 
tion program  such  as  is  underway  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  Medical  School  will 
not  work  In  your  area,  perhapw  you  should 
look  over  your  operation  with  a  supercritical 
eye.  If  you  have  decent  facilities  and  you 
are  doing  a  good  Job,  you  should  have  noth- 
ing to  hide  from  the  public. 

If  acceptable  faclUties  are  not  available, 
or  if  animals  are  not  cared  for<  properly, 
this  not  only  presents  a  fxatentiaily  dangerotis 
public  relations  problem  to  an  institiiti.jn. 
but  a  real  headache  to  faculty  and  research- 
ers who  must  have  healthy  animals  If  the 
results  of  their  investigations  are  to  be  valid. 


If  you  imlock  your'^  doors  and  tell  the 
people.  In  the  long  run  you  are  going  to  make 
your  Job  easier  You  are  going  to  gain  sup- 
port for  the  use  of  animals  in  research,  and 
you  win  discourage  undue  legislative  con- 
trols over  \he  use  of  animals.  ^, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mon- 
koney]  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  Piesident,  I  intro- 
duced the  Humane  Laborat-oi-j'  Animal 
Treatment  Act  of  1966,  S.  3218,  patterned 
after  legislation  suggested  by  tlie  New 
York  State  Society  for  Medical  Re.search, 
which  seeks  the  same  objectives  as  the 
bill  now  before  us  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Monroney]  is 
discussing, 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  pending  bill  before 
the  Senate  and,  of  course,  I  support  it. 

I  do  have  one  question.  The  fact  is 
that  the  bill  does  leave  to  the  researcher 
himself  the  decision  as  bo  wjien  the  ani- 
mal is  for  experimental  purjwses.  As  we 
know,  there  are  also  big  institutions, 
foimdations,  research  agencies,  and  hos- 
pitals Involved.  The  \1ew  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  Is  very 
impre.sslve  on  this  point. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  assure  us  that  at  least  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  make^it- 
self  helpful  to  agencies  cha/ged  with  this 
decision;  that  we  will  see  to  that  through 
legislative  oversight:  and  that  If  there  is 
coordination  necessarj'  with  HEW  for 
medical  and  research  decisions  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  seek  that 
kind  of  coordination? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Certainly,  in  my 
mind  there  is  no  danger  that  any  re-" 
searcher  is  going  to  say  that  an  animal  Is 
always  undergoing  research  when  he  Is  In 
the  research  facility.  They  do  know,  as 
we  know,  that  there  are  lon.q  periods  of 
time  when  animals  are  undergoing  re- 
search, and  that  they  should  be  com- 
pletely e.xempted  from  any  interference 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any 
super\-isorv^  group. 

Per  this  reason,  we  wrote  it  twice  in 
the  bill  to  make  certain  that  it  was  not 
overlooked.  We  would  be  happy  to  urge 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  supply 
advice  in  an  area  where  they  have  no 
room  to  operate,  so  that  the  people  will 
be  certain  that  the  exemption  means  ex- 
actly w-j^t  it  says,  that  we  do  not  inter- 
fere wi^  research.  In  following  out 
our  oversight  responsibilities  in  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  we  will  be 
careful  to  look  inio  the  results  of  this 
legislation  as  It  applies  to  our  research 
facilities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     They  should  also  con- 
sult with  HEW,  the  private  scientific  re-  ' 
searchers,  and  the  humane  societies,  in 
order    to    get    as    much    guidance    as 
possible. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Section  13(a)  of 
the  bill  states: 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
and  fooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  instrumentalities  con; 
cerned  with  the  welfare  of  animals  used 
for  research  or  experimentation  when  estab- 
lishing standards  pursuant  to, section  7  and 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Apt. 
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THE  REMOVAL  OF  A  RESTRICTION 
ON  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY 
HERETOFORE  CONVEYED  TO  THE 
STATE  OP  CALIFORNLA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  1582'  to  remove  a 
restriction  on  certain  real  property  here- 
tofore conveyed  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2:20  o'clock  p.m  having  arrived, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment entered  into,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

CNANIMOOS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  majority  leader  and  the 
acting  minority  leader  if  I  may  propound 
a  unanimous-con.sent  request,  to  post- 
pone the  vote  until  2:35  o'clock  p.m.  on 
the  Morro  Rock  matter.  I  do  this  out 
of  consideration  for  one  of  the  Senators 
from  California  whom  I  have  just  left, 
both  of  us  having  important  engage- 
ments downtown.  He  was  to  make  a 
•speech.  I  believe  that  inasmuch  as  he 
Is  now  on  his  way  to  the  Capitol,  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  would  like  to  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  without  his  presence 
In  the  Chamber  becau.sc  of  his  great  In- 
terest  in    this   subject. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
fully  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  -Washington  and  the  acting 
minority  leader.  I  believe  that  this  may 
di.scommode  other  Senators  but,  under 
the  circumstances.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  Morse 
amendment  take  place  at  2:35  o'clock 
p  m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Is  these 
objection'?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered.  ,         •» 


DOGS  AND  CATS  USED  IN  RESEAJICH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IH.R.  138811  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  so  regulate  the 
transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs 
and  cats  Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes 
of  research  or  experimentation  aiid  for 
other  purpo.ses. 

Mr  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  and  send  it  to  the  desk  It 
would  delete  certain  language. 

.The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to'  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  10.  line  18.  iifter  'District  or  Co- 
lumblA",   to  .•;trllte  out  the  comma  and  "or 
the  Commonweiiltn  of  Puerto  Rico". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I 
do  this  because  the  Re.sident  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  concerned  about  the  inclusion 
of  the  Internal  commerce  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  the  bill.  He  states  that  such  a  regu- 
lation of  Puerto  Rican  internal  com- 
merce would  violate  the  compact  l>e- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 


and  should,  therefore,  be  deleted  from 
the  bill. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Sa.ntiago  Po- 
lanco-Abreu.  Resident  Commissioner  of 
the  Commonweath  of  Puerto  Rico,  re- 
questing the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  Unfted  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wdshington.    DC.   June    21.    1966. 
Hon    Warren  G.   Magnuson. 
Sfnate  Commerre   Committee, 
Room   5202,   U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cimirman:  I  would  like  to  call 
your  Httfntlon  to  a  matter  of  Immediate 
concern  to  me.  In  the  form  reported  bf 
yuur  Committee,  H  R.  13881  authorizes  the 
regulation  of  the  commerce  of  dogs  and  cJtts 
"within  .  .  .  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rioo."  The  House-passed  version  did  not  so 
Impose  upon  the  internal  commerce  of 
Puert<i  Rico 

As  I^  explained  to  you  In  my  recent  letter 
concerning  the  proposed  Hartke-Mackay 
Amendment  to  the  Traffic  S:ifety  Act.  regu- 
lation of  the  Internal  commerce  of  Puerto 
Rico  by  the  United  States  Government  would 
be  a  direct  violation  of  the  1952  compact, 
between  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico, 
which  created  the  Commonwealth 

A  member  of  my  staff  discussed  this  prob- 
lem today  with  Mr  Donald  Cole,  and  was 
informed  that  thl.s  error  probably  originated 
In  the  office  of  the  Senate  Legl.slatlve  Coun- 
eel.  Mr  Cole  suggested  that  It  be  corrected 
by  a  Floor  amendment,  when  the  bill  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate. 

X    would    appreciate   it   very   much   if   you 
would  offer  the  enclosed  amendment  to  rem- 
edy this  situation.  . 
Sincerely  yours. 

Santiago  Polanco-Abreu. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
-since  this  does  violate  the  compact.  I 
believe  that  we  .should  all  agree  it  be 
deleted  from  the  bill,  and  urge  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
painful  plight  of  animals  used  In  medi- 
cal research  has  been  a  topic  of  con- 
troversy for  many  years.  'Ninety  years 
ago.  the  British  Parliament  enacted  the 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Act  which  provided 
for  minimum  standards  of  care  and  com- 
fortable housing  of  research  animals. 
During  the  past  decade,  numerous  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  attempting  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation in  this  counti-y. 

These  proposals  have  been  the  source 
of  continuous  struggle  between  humane 
societies  and  medical  >esearch  facilities. 
Perhaps  the  problem'- has  remained  un- 
solved because  both  sides  have  been  so 
unwilling  to  compromise.  This  is  a 
highly  complicated  and  emotionally 
charged  issue.  Both  the  humane  groups 
and  the  research  community  have  had 
divisions  among  their  own  ranks. 

We  are  all  aware  that  without  the  use 
of  living  animals  in  research  the  tremcn- 
Tlous  advances  in  medical  knowledge  of 
the  past  few  decades  could  not  have  oc- 


curred. Medical  experimentation  is  nec- 
essarily painful  sometime.s  Research- 
ers are  properly  afraid  of  any  legislation 
or  control  that  would  restrict  or  inhibit 
the  necessary  surgical  or  other  medical 
experiments  that  they  must  ix-rform  on 
animals  If  the  life  sciences  are  to  con- 
tinue to  advance. 

Something  can  be  done,  however,  with- 
out interfering  with  research,  to  insure 
that  laboratory  animals  are  provided  de- 
cent, humane  care  t)efore  and  after  the 
period  of  actual  experimentation. 

For  too  long  the  housmg.  care,  and 
feeding  of  research  animals  has  been 
neglected  in  many  of  our  re.search  insti- 
tutions and  medical  colleges.  The  great 
emphasis  on  medical  and  other  research 
in  tiie  life  sciences  of  the  last  several 
years  has  left  little  time,  it  .seems,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  animals  who  make  most  of 
these  activities  possible.  In  .some  in- 
stances, only  un.skilled  attendants  or 
careless  part-time  workers  have  been  to 
blame.  But  inadequate  facilities  for  the 
care  of  re.search  animals  and  callous  di.s- 
regard  for  even  the  fimdamental  prin- 
ciples of  cleanliness  and  comfort  on  the 
part  of  some  supervisory  officials,  have 
caused  the  necessary  laboralorv-  suffering 
to  be  compounded  many  times. 

Often  our  finest  re.search  centers  with 
the  \ery  be.st  in  laboratory  equipment 
utilize  ill-kept  basements,  cramped  inside 
rooms,  or  ram.shackle  wooden  outbuild- 
ings to  house  the  animals  they  use.  Pew 
of  our  research  institutions  provide  out- 
side exercise  pens  so  these  animals  qan 
have  proper  exercise,  sunshine,  and  fresh 
air. 

The  committee  heard  of  many  heart- 
breaking examples.  Cages  large  enough 
for  a  dog  to  stand  or  lie  down  in  com- 
fortably are  often  not  available.  The 
chance  of  saving  a  few  cents  on  cleaning 
often  leads  to  wire  flooring  in  cages  that 
cuts  the  dogs'  feet.  Even  such  an  ele- 
mentary service  as  fresh  water  for  the 
animals  is  frequently  neglected. 

Tile  details  of  the  testimony  concern- 
ing the  inhumane  treatment  of  research 
animals  are  not  pleasant.  The  pitiful 
conditions  that  exist  in  some  animal  de- 
tention rooms  never  come  to  public  at- 
tention because  these  rooms  are  seldom 
available  for  public  in.spection.  The 
sights,  sounds,  and  smells  that  emanate 
from  them  are  often  repugnant  and 
offensive. 

But  not  always  are  the  animals  caged 
within  these  rooms  allowed  to  cry  out  in 
protest.  Dogs  used  in  reseaich  some- 
times are  "debarked" — surgically  made 
voiceless  so  that  their  protests  cannot  be 
heard. 

The  details  that  appear  in  the  com- 
mittee record  reflect  vf-i->'  poorly  upon 
a  nation  so  affluent  that  it  now  can 
spend  $1.9  billion  annually  on  medical 
research.  Unsavory  and  repulsive  as 
they  are,  I  feel  that  some  of  the  facts 
brought  out  in  these  hearings  must  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

Repeated  testimony  in  the  hearings 
cited  cases  of  malnutrition  and  extreme 
re.stiaint  and  confinement  in  animal 
quarters.  Witnes.ses  described  one  lab- 
oratory after  another  where  dogs  were 
caged  in  tiers  or  stacks  of  cages.    Some 
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of  these  cages  have  no  floors  other  than 
the  wire  mesh. 

The  committee  was  told  about  re- 
search dogs  which  had  had  internal  or- 
gans removed  or  altered  but  which  had 
been  returned  to  cages  where  no  com- 
foitable  resting  place  was  available. 
The  committee  was  advised  that  the 
wounds  resulting  from  surgical  experi- 
ments had.  in  some  Instances,  become 
infected  because  of  poor  maintenance  of 
confinement  kennels — or  cages,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

In  one  large  university  hospital,  large 
German  Shepherd  dogs  were  found 
stuffed  into  cages  that  were  far  too  .small. . 
This  was  not  part  of  an  experiment  in- 
voh'ing  physical  restraint.  The  dogs 
simply  had  been  mistreated,  carelessly 
.placed  in  cages  designed,  apparently,  for 
toy  breeds,  or  for  rabbits. 

Cases  were  reported  of  animals  being 
allowed  to  starve,  either  becau.se  the  food 
supplied  them  was  miserably  inadequate 
or  their  food  needs  simply  neglected. 

I  hesitate  to  go  on  with  gruesome  de- 
tails. I  hesitate  to  mention  that  in  one 
research  facility  the  bodies  of  monkeys 
that  had  been  dead  for  possibly  a  week 
were  foimd  in  a  neglected  confinement 
area, 

I  could  go  on  and  cite  one  case  after 
another  of  cramped  and  inadequate 
quarters,  poor  and  inadequate  food,  piti- 
ful animals  suffering  from  infections  not 
related  to  research  but  resulting  from 
carelessness  and  neglect. 

Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  that  this 
bill  in  no  way  will  impair  the  rights  of 
researchers  and  the  managers  of  re- 
.search facilities  to  subject  animals  to 
medical  or  surgical  procedures  required 
for  research  and  experimentation.  It 
spells  out  adequate  safeguards  that  med- 
ical re.search  will  not  be  impaired.  It 
specifically  exempts  from  regulation 
tho.se  procedures  required  during  actual 
experimentation.  Section  7  and  section 
17  of  the  bill  both  state: 

Nothing  In  this  .^ct  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  for  the  handling, 
care,  treatment,  or  inspection  of  animals 
during  actual  re.search  or  experimentation 
by  a  research  facility  a.s  determined  by  such 
research  facility. 

The  researcher  is  left  completely  free 
to  u.se  an  animal  in  his  research  'project 
in  whatever  way.  no  matter  how  pain- 
ful and  for  as  long  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, including  removing  any  organs  or 
vital  parts,  or  even  experimentation  that 
he  knows  will  result  in  the  death  of  the 
animal. 

The  original  provision  that  was  in  the 
bill  to  license  research  facilities  has  been 
deleted  and,  hence,  there  is  no  question 
of  revocation  or  suspension  of  licenses. 
The  most  severe  penalty  is  the  right  of 
the  Federal  court  to  issue  a  cease  and 
desist  order  which  merely  directs  the 
iiLstitution  to  correct  the  situation  in  lus 
animal  quarters. 

In  summary,  the  provisions  regulating 
re.search  facilities  provide  the  following: 

First.  Prohibit  research  facilities  from 
buying  animals  from  an  unlicensed  deal- 
er 

Second.  Require  research  facilities  to 
register  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture.       .    ' 


Third  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  minimum  standards 
for  the  humane  handling,  care,  treat- 
ment, and  transportation  of  animals  by 
research  facilities,  exempting  periods  of 
actual  research. 

Fourth  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  consult  with  other  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
re.search  animals,  including  HEW. 

Fifth.  Allow  inspectors  to  confiscate  or 
destroy  ix)stre.search  animals  found  suf- 
fering becau.se  of  violations  of  the  act. 
The  committee  report  limits  this  to  ani- 
mals whose  use  in  experimentation  has 
been  completed  and  which  are  suffering 
becau.se  of  the  lack  of  hiimane  care  while 
in  their  postoperative  condition 

.Sixth.  That  in  case  of  a  violation  by 
a  re.search  facility  the  Secretarj-  of  Agri- 
culture could  issue  a  complaint  to  the  of- 
fending facility  and  they  would  have  20 
days  in  which  to  comply.  If  the  facihty 
failed  to  comply,  the  Secretary  could 
then  seek  a  cease  and  desist  order  in  Fed- 
eral court. 

Seventh.  The  research  facility  has  6 
months  after  promulgation  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  and  the  Secretary* 
can  grant  extensions  Of  time  for  compli- 
ance if  he  determines  the  research  facil- 
ity will  meet  the  standards  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

Eighth.  The  application  of  these  pro- 
visions Is  narrowed  to  those  facilities 
purchasing  or  transporting  dogs  or  cats 
in  commerce  or  which  receive  Federal 
grants  for  research  involving  animals. 
This  hmits  the  application  only  the  2.000 
largest  facilities  and  excludes  the  thou- 
sands of  hospitals,  clinics,  and  schools 
which  use  other  animals  such  aJ  mice, 
rats,  and  hamsters  for  research  and 
tests. 

These  provisions  clearly  do  not  Inter- 
fere with  re.search:  otherwise.  I  would  not 
ha\e  put  them  in  the  bill.  I  have  always 
been  an  advocate  of  medical  research 
I  proposed  the  original  amendment  es- 
tablishing the  50-50  matching  for  the 
construction  of  research  facilities.  My 
goal  here  is  only  to  eliminate  the  unnec- 
essary suffering  of  these  animals. 

TlKe  objection  has  i>een  raised  that  re- 
search facilities  do  not  have  the  neces- 
sary funds  available  to  bring  their 
animal  quarters  up  to  proper  standards 
Tills  objection  Is  raised  by  institutions 
now  receiving  more  than  $1  billion  annu- 
ally from  the  Federal  Government  for 
research,  rrfost  of  which  involves  ani- 
mals. Certainly,  the  cost  of  providing 
decent  animal  facilities  would  be  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  research  expendi- 
tures. The  bUl  carefully  allows  for  ex- 
terusions  of  time  for  research  facilities  to 
comply  with  the  standards. 

Another  objection  that  has  b<.>en  raised 
is  that  the  regulation  of  animal  care  and 
housing  in  reseaich  laboratories  should 
be  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  rather 
than  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  it.s 
well-established  inspection  service  and 
its  experts  in  the  field  of  animal  hus- 
bandry, is  ideally  suited  for  the  task 
Agriculture  conducts  programs  in  re- 
search related  to  animal  diseases,  and  it 
presently  administers  laws  regarding  the 


humane  slaughter  and  treatment  of  llve- 
.stock.  and  the  28-hour  law  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  animals  in  interstate  transit 

HEW,  on  the  other  hand,  has  failed 
in  the  past  to  require  decent  standards 
of  animal  care  of  research  institutions 
receiving  millions  of  dollars  m  NIH 
grants.  HEW  has  implied  that  they 
would  farm  out  the  regulatory  authority 
to  the  American  Association  of  Accredi- 
tation of  Laboratory-  Animal  Care,  a 
group  formed  by  the  American  Medica' 
Association  and  several  other  medical 
bodies.  Tliis  group  would  make  an 
initial  acereditation  of  animal  facilities 
and  then  reevaluate  them  every  5  years. 

The  American  Association  of  Accredi- 
tation of  Laboratory  Animal  Care  seems 
hardly  atiequate  to  the  problem,  espe- 
cially since  the  inspectors  would  be 
drawn  from  the  same  scientific  com- 
munity involved  in  being  inspected,  a 
situation  where  there  would  be  no  seri- 
ous impaniality. 

The  reason  Federal  legislation  is 
needed  in  the  first  plaCe  is  the  shocking 
failure  of  self-policing  by  the  medical 
community. 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
bill  will  not  interfere  with,  restrict,  or 
inhibit  research  or  experimentation  in 
any  way.  Its  objective  is  merely  to  pro- 
vide protection  from  unnecessary-  suf- 
fering to  all  laboratory  animals  in  the 
hands  of  animal  dealers,  m  transit,  and 
m  the  laboratory.  The  bill  provides  for 
reasonable  reform.  I  believe  it  will  prove 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  research  institu- 
tions for  it  will  insure  them  a  eupply  of 
healthy  animals  with  which  to  carry  out 
their  important  mission. 

It  is  commonsense'that  the  use  and 
even  reuse  of  weak,  infected,  and  injured 
animals  can  only  lead  to  high  mortality 
rates  and  inaccurate  or  even  misleading 
conclusions,  and  waste  of  time  and 
money. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  respected 
throughout  the  world  not  only  bec&use 
our  Nation  is  rich  and  powerful — but  ' 
also  becau.se  we  are  humane.  Life  is 
precious  to  us — we  abhor  needless  pain 
and  suffering. 

This  emphasis  on  humanity  Is  tyiaified 
by  our  treatment  of  animals.  The  "bad 
guy"  is  best  caricatured  as  an  ill-tem- 
pered citizen  who  vents  his  spleen  by 
kicking  his  dog — and  we  have  a  special 
contempt  for  such  acts. 

Some  5  million  animals  are  used  each 
year  in  US,  re.search  This  bill  will 
bring  our  treatment  of  these  animals  up 
to  a  level  in  keeping  with  the  high  stand- 
ards we  apply  to  all  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional life 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Senators 
are  now  ready  to  vote  on  tliis  vital  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, we  have  an  opportunity  to  take  an 
important  step  in  insuring  that  the  vast 
number  of  anima's  used  in  our  vital  med- 
ical research  programs  are  neither  stolen 
nor  abused. 

Since  last  summer,  the  public  has  been 
aroused  by  the  press  reports  of  stolen 
dogs  and  cats  being  sold  to  dealers  who. 
in  tiun,  sell  them  to  research  institutions. 
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In  tuldltlon,  there  have  been  many  In- 
stances uncovered  where  dealers  In  these 
animals  have  subjected  their  anlmials  to 
cruel  and  Inhumane  conditions.  And 
even  after  these  animals  reach  the  re- 
search institution,  conditions  for  their 
care  and  housing  are  often,  In  the  words 
of  one  noted  medical  researcher,  less 
than  desirable. 

H.R.  13881,  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee, recognizes  the  need  for  Federal  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  abuses  that  have 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  Nation's  vast 
program  of  medical  research.  Much  of 
this  medical  rc'search  involves  experi- 
ments and  tests  with  animals.  The  de- 
mand for  research  animals  has  risen  to 
such  proportions  that  a  system  of  unreg- 
ulated dealers  is  now  supplying  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dogs.  cats,  and  other  ani- 
mals to  research  facilities  each  year. 

The  committee  held  3  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  regulating  those 
who  sell,  transport,  or  handle  animals  in- 
tended for  use  in  medical  research.  Dur- 
ing these  hearings,  .shocking  testimony 
was  received  concerning  the  existence 
of  pet-stealing  oporatior^s  which  supply 
some  Animals  eventually  ufed  by  many 
research  institutions.  Stolen  pets  are 
quickly  transported  acro.ss  State  lines, 
changing  hands  rapidly,  and  often  pass- 
ing through  animal  auctions.  While  in 
the  hands  of  dealers,  the.se  animals  are 
faced  with  Inhumane  conditions.  Quar- 
ters are  cramped,  uncomfortable,  and 
unsanitary,  witli  Inadequate  provisions 
for  food  and  water 

The  public  has  been  aroused  by  ex- 
poses of  pet  theft  and  the  treatment  en- 
countered by  many  of  the.se  animals  on 
their  way  to  the  medical  laboratory. 
Yet,  State  laws  have  proved  inadequate 
both  in  the  apprehending  and  conviction 
of  the  thieves  who  operate  in  this  Inter- 
state operation  and  in  providing  for  ade- 
quate conditions  within  dealer  premises. 
Much  of  the  responsibility  for  creating 
this  huge  demand  for  medical  research 
animals  rests  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Grants  .io  re.search  institutions 
for  biomedical  research  have  multiplied 
twelvefold'  since  the  early  1950's.  H.R. 
13881,  as  amended,  provides  a  mecha- 
nism that  will  block  the  existing  inter- 
state trade  m  .stolon  pets  and  at  the 
same  time  will  insure  humane  treatment 
of  those  animals  which  are  destined  for 
use  In  research  facilities. 

However,  It  is  not  just  the  animal  on 
the  way  to  the  laboratory  that  Is  faced 
with  inadequate  care  and  treatment.  The 
committee  hearings  disclo.sed  that  short- 
comings existed  in  the  care  and  housing 
that  animals  receive  after  arriving  in 
many  medical  research  laboratories. 
Cramped  quarters  and  Inadequate  care 
are  often  present,  especially  in  theplder 
research  Institutions. 

H.R.  13881,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, also  recognizes  the  need  for  up- 
grading animal  standards  in  the  labora- 
tory, but  at  the  same  time  provides  c.de- 
quate  safeguards  to  Insure  that  medical 
research  will  not  be  Impaired.  While  all 
witnesses  before  the  committee  recog- 
nized the  need  for  Improving  care  and 
housing  In  the  research  laboratory,  con- 
tradictory testimony  was  received  on  the 
question  of  whether  this  problem  was 


a  responsibility  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  After  lengthy 
consideration,  including  an  extra  day  of 
hearings  on  the  specific  Issue,  it  was  the 
committee's  determination  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  the  proper 
agency  for  regulating  care  and  housing 
In  the  laboratory.  However,  the  com- 
mittee was  ver>'  careful  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  researcher  in  this  matter 
by  exempting  from  regulation  all  ani- 
majs  during  actual  research  or  experi- 
mentation, as  opposed  to  the  pre-  and 
postresearch  treatment.  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  Interfere 
In  any  way  with  research  or  experimen- 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  the  growing  traffic  in 
stolen  pets  and  the  inhumane  treatment 
that  animals  receive  at  the  hand.s  of 
dealers  has  generated  a  public  outcry 
rarely  experienced  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  have  received  tens  of 
thousands  of  letters  demanding  action. 
Newspapers  and.  magazines  throughout 
the  Nation  have  devoted  many  editorials 
to  this  problem.  It  is  now  time  for  the 
Senate  to  act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wa.shington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  I  strongly  support  the  bill.  How- 
ever, I  have  discovered — somewhat  to  my 
surprise— that  the  record  has  not  been 
printed.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  yea- 
a!:d-nay  vote,  we  may  have  to  go  to  con- 
ference, and  I  would  therefore  urcre  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  see  tliat 
the  staff  has  the  record  printed, 

Mr,  MrtGNUSON.  We  will.  It  is  on 
Its  way  over  right  now  We  just  did  not 
have  it  here  to  put  on  Senators'  desks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  "I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  and  others  on 
the  committee  which  brought  forth  this 
bill.  It  is  a  long  overdue  bill  and  a  sound 
one,  and  I  am  proud  to  associate  mvself 
with  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  YA^BOROUGH      Mr    President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield';' 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  am  happy  .to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

PROTECT    OVn   PETS    FROM    THETT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I'^upport  H.R.  13881,  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transporta- 
tion, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  ^ 
Intended  for  use  In  research  and  experi- 
mentation, is  a  good  step  In  the  direction 
of  eliminating  the  increasing  evil  trade 
In  stolen  pets.  This  Nation's  families 
should  be  protected  from  dog-and-cat 
thieves  who  steal  the  family's  cherished 
pet,  to  sell  those  pets  by  the  pound  or 
at  auction. 

This  bill  strikes  at  the  dog-and-cat 
stealers  and  those  who  work  and  co- 
operate with  them  by  authorizing  llcens- 


ir\g  of  animal  dealers,  prohibiting  re- 
search facilities  from  buying  from  un- 
licensed dealers,  and  by  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Issue  regu- 
lations concerning  the  care,  handlil^, 
and  treatment  of  the  animals  they  have! 
Humane  treatment  of  animals  in  the 
hands  of  dealers  and  research  facilities 
is  furthered  by  those  parts  of  the  law 
requiring  that  aninials  be  marked  in  a 
humane  fashion,  that  they  be  humanely 
treated  during  auction  sale,  and  that 
inspectors  can  confl.scate  or  destroy  ani- 
mals found  suffering  because  of  \-iGla- 
tions  of  the  act. 

Particularly  helpful  to  families  whose 
pets  are  stolen  are  provisions  which  fa- 
cilitate the  recovery  of  stolen  pets:  law 
enforcement  officials  are  allowed  to  in- 
spect the  facilities  of  dealers  and  re- 
search facilities  in  search  of  lost  animals, 
and  the  dogs  and  cats  may  not  be  dis- 
posed of  for  5  business  days  after  the 
animal  has  been  acquired  by  the  dealer. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
this  is  an  extremely  important  bill — one 
of  the  very  Important  legislative  pro- 
I  p>o.sals  that  we  shall  have  before  us  this 
year.  I  hope  it  will  pas.s  in  the  Senate 
by  unanimous  vote.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
,  to  report.  Mr.  President,  that  when  the 
;  senior  Senator  from  I'enn.sylvania  I  Mr 
Clark  !  introduced  the  first  bill  providing 
for  humane  treatment  of  experimental 
animals  I  was  recorded  as  cosi)on.sor  I 
spoke  out  at  that  time  and  at  times  .since 
In  this  Chamber  in  support  of  this  nuri- 
torious  and  needed  legislative  proposal. 
This  legislative  proposal  should  effec- 
tively deter  the  inhumane  treatment  of 
animals  by  unscrupulous  dealers  who 
heretofore  have  toured  the  country.sjde 
picking  up  stray  dogs  and  cats  and  .sell- 
ing them-to  animal  concentration  camps 
It  also  provides  for  humane  treatment  of 
these  animals  when  they  arrive  at  ex- 
perimental laboratories  and  institutions. 
In  that  regard  the  amendments  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  this  bill  have 
done  much  to  strengthen  it  and  to  make 
it  really  effective  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
the  future  additional  legislation  will  be 
enacted  which  will  assure  that  when 
essential  experiments  are  conducted,  ani- 
mals such  as  does  and  cat,s  will  be  .sub- 
jected to  a  minimum  of  tortiu-e.  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  S.  1071,  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1.  That  bill  is 
so  imix»rtant  and  so  greatly  needed  I 
hope  that  later  this  year  or  early  in  the 
next  congressional  session  it  will  be 
further  considered  in  committee  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  for  debate  and  vote. 
Mr.  President,  subjecting  animals  to 
needless  sulTering  does  nothing  to  ad- 
vance science  or  human  weiT-'re,  and  a 
nation  as  idealistic  in  tradition  and  as 
great  In  resources  as  ours  should  not 
tolerate  any  unnecessary  inhumane 
treatment  of  animals  used  in  ex,>eri- 
ments.  Such  himiane  legislation  wil.'  in 
no  way  deter  the  advancement  of  medical 
science.  To  the  contrary.  It  will  elimi- 
nate needless  brutality. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  as  the 
sponsor  of  what  I  believe  was  the  first 
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bill  in  the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  laboratory  animals. 
I  am  very  glad  to  support  today,  H.R. 
13881. 

Six  years  ago  I  introduced  S.  3570,  the 
puriMXse  of  which  was  to  assure  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  animals  u.sed  in  fed- 
erally financed  research,  in  which  Sena- 
tor,--  Clark,  Mansfield,  Bartlett,  Byrd 
if  West  Virginia.  Kefauver,  Mor.se.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Randolph,  Gruening,  and  McNa- 
mara  joined  as  sponsors.  But,  no  hear- 
ings were  ever  held  on  the  bill  by  the  La- 
l)or  Committee,  I  assume,  because  of  the 
severe  attacks  upon  it  by  some  research- 
ers, and  by  some  groujjs  who  wanted  to 
stop  all  research.  And  the  only  oppor- 
tunity we  had  at  that  time  to  direct  pub- 
lic attention  to  this/tnatter  was  on  the 
Senate  floor,  as  when  Senator  Morse 
and  I  di.scussed  the  problem  and  the 
need  for  heanngs  in  February  of  1961. 
Altliough  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
committee  or  the  Congress  at  that  time.  I 
feel  that  the  Introduction  of  that  bill 
dd  stimulate  voluntary  steps  by  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  and  laboratories  to 
care  for  the  animals  they  use  for 
research. 

Other  legislation  has  been  uitroduced 
.  ia  the  intervening  years,  including  in 
tnis  Congress,  S.  1071  by  Senator  Clark, 
and  S.  1087  by  Mrs.  Neubercer,  to  au- 
tnorize  the  Surgeon  General  to  establish 
minimum  standard.s  for  the  humane  care 
and  treatment  of  research  animals.  The 
Hou.-^e  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Por- 
eijTn  Commerce  held  hearings  last  year 
on  HR.  5191,  introduced  by  Congress- 
man RoYBAL,  to  authorize  the  Surgeon 
General  to  support  crant  programs  re- 
lating to  the  care  of  laboratory  animals 
and  to  establish  standards  of-  care  and 
treatment,  and  set  up  an  advi.sory  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  biennial  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  status  of  laboratory 
animal  care.  Many  Kentucky  doctors 
wrote  to  me  in  support  of  the  Roybal  bill, 
and  I  agree  that  its  proposals  were  well 
directed  toward  the  root  of  the  problem. 
Also,  last  year,  the  Hou.se  Committee 
on  Agriculture  held  hearings  on  the  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  regulate  the  transportation,  sale, 
and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  intended 
to  be  used  for  re.search  or  experimenta- 
tion, and  this  is  the  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  and  which  concerns  us  to- 
day. I  am  glad  to  supiwrt  H.R.  13881 
as  amended  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Cotnmittee. 

I  note  that  in  its  report  to  the  Senate, 
th-'  Commerce  Committee  called  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees in  the  Congress  "to  consider  the 
desirability  of  additional  aid  to  research 
facilities  for  animal  quarters  In  the 
futuiT."  it  is  clear  that  the  stealing  of 
pets,  which  causes  much  pain  and  heart- 
break, .should  be  stopped.  It  is  al.so  clear 
that  this  traffic  In  p<'Ls  may  be  caused 
by  the  large  demand  for  animals  to  be 
used  in  medical  research  and  to  train 
doctors,  and  by  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
the  large-scale  production  of  high- 
quality  standardized  laboratory  animals. 
Research  and  experimentation  utilizing 
^iilmals  must  go  on.  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  will  now  go  on  to 
hold  hearings   on    S.   3332,    introduced 


last  month  by  Senator  Hil;-.  to  provide 
financial  assi-^rtance  for  the  construction 
of  better  and  proper  laboratory  animal 
faculties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Excerpts  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  May  18,  1960,  and 
February  6,  1961.  be  Included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  Mny    18, 

19601 
Humane    TRE.^TMEN■^^  roR    Certain    Antmals 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr,  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  ^nd  Senators  Mansfield.  Bartlett, 
Btrd  of  West  Virginia,  Kefauver,  Morse, 
Proxmire.  Randolph,  Grvening,  McNamara, 
and  Clark,  I  Introduce.  lor  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  which  would  provide  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals  used  In  ex- 
periments by  recipients  of  grants  from  the 
United  States,  and  by  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Goven»in6nt. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who  have 
raised  objection  to  this  proposal.  Yet  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  objectives  of  the  bill 
are  such  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  commlltees  of 
the  Congress,  I  do  not  say  that  the  lan- 
guage is  perfect  or  that  every  approach  Is 
necessarily  the  proper  one.  Certainly,  the 
objectives  oi  the  bill  are  worthwhile,  and  It 
merits  earnest  attention. 
y  I  am  Informed  that  this  bill  would  not 
Hnhlblt  or  prevent  experimental  research. 
Nor  Is  It  my  Intention  or  that  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill  to  do  so.  Its  basic  goal 
Is  to  Insure  Ihat  in  experiments  requiring  the 
use  of  animals,  precautions  will  be  taken 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  conduct 
such  experiments  In  a  manner  that  Is  as 
humane  as  possible. 

<I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  He 
on  the  table  for  5  days  so  that  other  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  Join  in  sponsoring  the  bill 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 


[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  6, 

19611 

Rules   and   Regcxations   for   Treatment  of 

experimentac      animals       bt      research 

GHotrps      RECErvaNG      Federal      Research 

Funds 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  last  year  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  |Mr.  Cooper]  Intro- 
duced a  bill,  numbered  S.  3570.  of  which  I 
wixs  happy  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors.  The 
bin  provided  some  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  treatment  of  experimental  animals  by 
research  groups  receiving  Federal  research 
funds, 

The  bill  was  subsequently  attacked  very 
strongly  Jsy  medical  research  organizations 
and  many  persons  In  the  medical  profession. 
Last  fall  there  appeared  In  Science  maga- 
zine a  letter  from  Prof.  Bradley  T  Scheer, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  bicSogy  at 
the  University  of  Oregon,  In  which  he  made 
what  I  regard  as  a  very  sound  and  worth- 
while analysis  of  the  bill  and  Its  purpose, 
r  ask  vmanlmous  consent  to  have  Dr.  Scheer's 
letter  to  Science  magazine  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

"The  bill  S.  3570  recently  Introduced  Into 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Cooper  and  others, 
'to  provide  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
animals,*  has  been  strongly  attacked  both  in 
Science  |132.  7  (1960)]  and  In  the  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Society  for  Medical  Research. 
These  attacks  have  given  what  I  think  to 
be  a  false  idea  of  the  nature  and  Intent  of 
the  bill,  and  of  the  motives  of  Its  sponsors, 


and  prompt  me  to  make  a  carefully  consid- 
ered statement  of  my  own  opinion. 

"The  issue  of  humane  treatment  it-self  Is  a 
moral  one;  To  what  extent  are  we  JufUfled  Jn 
Inflicting  pain  and  discomfort  on  other  or- 
ganisms In  our  search  for  knowledge?  Bill 
.S  3570  talces  the  position  'that  llvmp  vert,e- 
brate  animals  used  for  scientific  experiments 
shall  be  spared  unnecessary  pain  and  fear; 
that  they  shall  be  used  only  when  no  other 
fea.sible  and  sjitisfactory  methods  can  be  used 
to  ascertain  biological  and  scientific  Informa- 
tion Tor  the  cure  of  dl.sease,  alleviation  of 
suffering,  prolongation  of  life,  or  for  military 
requirements;  and  that  ai;  such  animals  shall 
be  comlortably  housed,  well  fed  and  hu- 
manely handled,'  This  Is  a  statement  with 
which,  I  think,  most  biologists  ^s-ould  agree 
In  principle;  personally  I  should  feel  more 
comfcrtabic  If  the  words  'potentially  valu- 
'able"  were  inserted  after  the  words  'scientific 
Information.'  but  I  think  that  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Society  for  Medical  Research, 
the  Animal  Care  Panel,  and  the  American 
Physiological  'Society  over  the  past  several 
years  have  been  directed  toward  the  general 
alms  stated  above. 

"The  second  Issue  posed  by  the  bill  la  a 
practical  political  one;  Granted  that  humane 
treatment  is  desirable.  Is  legislation,  and  In 
particular  this  legislation,  the  best  means  to 
assure  It?  The  alternatives  would  seem  to 
be  voluntary  action  by  the  Investigators  or 
local  control  by  individual  communities. 
The  charges  recently  twought  against  Stan- 
fbrd  University  and  the  College  of  Medical 
Evangelists  In  California  show  that  local  ac- 
tion under  the  Influence  of  extremist  pressure 
groups  may  still  endanger  medical  research; 
it  Seems  probable  that  the  existence  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  of  the  type  proposed  in  S. 
3570  would  do  much  to  protect  laboratories 
against  this  sort  of  local  attack.  The  ques- 
tion of  voluntary  action  Is  a  more  deljatable^ 
one.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  never 
come  across  an  instance  of  wanton  cruelty 
to  experimental  animals,  but  I  have  encoun- 
tered numerous  cases  of  neglect  due  to  cal- 
lousness. Inadequate  facilities.  Inexperience, 
or  carelessness;  ag^ln.  It  TOrfuld  seem  that  S. 
3570  would  help  to  ellmlifate  such  Instances. 

"The  reasonable  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  the  specfific  provisions  of  S, 
3570  are  well  summarised  in  the  Science 
editorial;  'Advanced  approval  of  experimental 
plans  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  burdensome  recordkeep- 
ing, annual  or  more  frequent  reports  to 
HEW.  additional  costs  and  a  new  and  un- 
necessary amount  of  redtapie,'  As  I  read  the 
bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  requirements 
are  not  greatly  beyond  those  now  In  force. 
Every  application  for  Federal  research  funds 
requires  submission  of  an  experimental  plan 
which  Is  approved  by  a  panel  of  scientists. 
I  hope  that  all  of  us  who  publish  results  of 
animal  experiments  do  at  least  the  amount  of 
recordkeeping  specified  by  ,the  bill  Every 
Federal  research  grant  now  requires  an  an- 
nual report.  The  only  additional  features 
are  that  the  experimental  plan  must  specify 
what  animals  are  to  be  used  and  what  type 
of  experiments  are  to  be  performed;  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  hill  requiring  advance  ap- 
proval of  every  minor  change  in  experimental 
procedure.  The  report,  also  mutt  specify  the 
animals,  used  and  the  procedures  employed, 
but  there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  say  that 
this  must  coincide  exactly  with  the  plan  pro- 
posed. Compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  will  cost  more,  Insofar  as  the  existing 
laboratories  do  not  provide  adequate  facili- 
ties for  the  animals  used,  but  this  BlK>uld 
result  In  better  experimental  results  as  well 
as  more  humane  care, 

"The  National  Society  for  Medical  Research 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  provision 
for  inspection  of  facilities  and  for  certificates 
of  compliance  with  regulations  to  be  laid 
down  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare;  this  Is  presumably  the  redtape 
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with  which  Science  ts  concerned.  At  pres- 
ent, every  institution  receiving  grants  from 
Federal  agencies  Is  visited — or  If  you  wish. 
Inspected— by  officers  of  thoee  agencies  On 
the  basis  of  past  experience.  I  think  that  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  fr')m  these  officers,  who 
have  abutid.mtly  demonstrated  that  their 
main  aim  Is  to  further  research  of  the  highest 
quality  Any  regulations  which  HEW  might 
lay  down  under  an  act  of  the  sort  propoeed 
would.  I  thinlc.  not  depart  from  this  aim  In 
any  event,  the  bill  gives  no  police  powers  to 
HEW  or  anyone  else,  so  that  worlc  sponsored 
by  any  but  Federal  agencies  would  not  be  In 
any  way  atlect-ed. 

"In  sum,  I  cannot  find  Ip  this  bill  the  evils 
which  the  National  Society  for  Medlc&l  Re- 
search or  Science  profess  to  see,  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  who  are  Interested  In 
animal  experimentation,  humane  treatment, 
or  both,  to  read  the  bill  with  care,  to  rrtake 
their  own  appraisals  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
Judgment.s.  ahd  to  communicate  these  Judg- 
ments to  their  representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

•'Bradley  T.  Schezr  "     ' 

Mr.  Morse  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  contemplates  re- 
introducing his  bill  at  a  later  time  In  this 
session  I  shall,  at  a  latei*time,  present  some 
information  I  have  received  In  opposition  to 
the  bill  in  the  form  In  which  It  waa  intro- 
duced  last  year. 

I  feel  It  is  only  fair  to  see  to  It  that  the 
points  of  view  of  both  the  opponents  and 
proponents  of  the  bill  are  made  available  for 
the  study  of  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate  be- 
fore any  further  action  is  taken  on  the  bill. 

I  think  It  Is  quite  pisslble  some  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  bin  may  lead  to  a  considera- 
tion of  some  modification  In  the  language  of 
the  bill,  or  possible  amendment  po  the  bill, 
In  case  It  Is  introduced  tn  its  original  form 

Mr  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield"" 

Mr    Morse    I  yield. 

Mr  Cooper.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
references  made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  the  bill  I  Introduced  last  year.  As  the 
Senator  will  remember,  the  purpose  of  the 
bin  was  to  assure  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals used  in  federally  financed  research. 

After  I  Introduced  the  bill — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  other  Senators  Joined 
In  Introduction  of  the  bill— I  was  flooded 
with  letters  of  protest  from  various  sources, 
many  of  them  from  people  engaged  in  re- 
search, who  made  the  assertion  that  the  bill. 
If  pus-sed.  would  very  serlo\isly  Interfere  with 
all  such  research  Others  have  said  that  Its 
hidden  purpose  Is  to  stop  all  research  with 
animals. 

I  have  also  read  the  articles  tiiat  have  been 
appearing  in  the  magazines  I  must  say  that 
those  articles  and  advertisements,  sponsored 
by  the  anttvivisectlon  s.3clety.  mu^  have 
coti*-  a  great  deal  of  money.  They  say,  on  the 
contrary  that  it  Is  a  ruse  for  actually  approv- 
ing the  u.He  of  animals  for  research. 

I  am  not  an  expert  In  this  subject  It 
could  very  well  be  true  that  the  bill  should 
be  m<xllfled  I  assvime  It  would  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  consider  modification  when  it 
reaches  the  committee 

r  Intend  to  Introduce  the  bill  again.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  Join  me 
In  lt.s  introduction  I  am  sure  that  most 
people  doing  research  use  humane  methods, 
as  has  been  st.^ted  In  their  letters,  and  I 
know  it  Is  not  the  Intent  of  any  of  the  bill's 
sponsors  to  Interfere  with  their  search  In 
any  way  But  there  may  be  some  who  should 
not  be  engaged  in  research:  and  If  they  are 
using  methods  which  are  not  humane  or 
necessary,  or  If  animals  are  neglected  in  some 
places  prior  to  their  use  by  qualified  re- 
searchers, then  I  think  there  Is  a  real  pur- 
pose In  the  bin 

I  was  much  Interested  in  one  article  I 
read   only   yesterday,   which    will   appear   In 


one  of  the  leading  magazines  In  a  short 
time.  It  said,  commenting  on  the  'dangers' 
of  the  bill  which  I  Introduced,  that  It  would 
"torpedo"  medical  rcCsearch.  that  It  would 
"strangle"  It. 

I  assert  that  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  are  exaggerated,  and  most  of  them 
are  without  any  foundation  at  all.  I  would 
say  some  of  them  have  evidently  been  de- 
voted to  preventing  any  kind  of  judgment  as 
to  what  kind  of  methods  are  being  used. 

Research  with  ;i!i!mals  has  produced  great 
benefit  for  humanity  and  society,  as  a  result 
of  methods  which  ha\e  been  developed  to 
treat  human  dlse<iae.  I  am  sure  that  the  lot 
of  animals  killed  or  Injured  for  that  purpose 
is  not  always  pleasant  or  happy  of  without 
p.itn.  Surely,  If  the  lives  of  animals  are  to 
be  taken  for  our  benefit — to  help  mankind — 
standards  ought  to  be  established  to  treat 
those  animals  humanely.  That  is  the  pur- 
ptxse  of  the  bill 

As  I  have  «ald.  I  have  no  scientific  knowl- 
edge as  to  whether  the  particular  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  extreme  or  whether  It  should 
be  modified  But  I  say  flatly  the  purpose  of 
th»  bill  Is  not  In  any  way  to  Inhibit,  frustrat-e, 
or  interfere  with  research.  It  Is  to  encourage 
rt^earch.  for  the  best  research  Is  carried  out 
as  humanely  as  possible. 

The  bill  doeS  have  a  humane  purp»ose 
When  animals  are  to  be  used  to  save  human 
Ufa  or  treat  disease,  surely  we  can  establish 
methods  to  give  assurance  the  animals  are 
well  treated.  If  one  does  not  care  about  life 
In  one  form,  he  may  not  care  about  life  In 
any  form. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr."MoR.SE  I  thank  the  Senat.or  from  Ken- 
tucky for  hl.s  comments.  I  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  the  ma- 
terl.il  I  am  now  having  a  staff  member  study 
In  connection  with  this  bill,  preparatory  to 
submitting  recommendations  to  me  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  would  advise  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  bfll.  As  soon  as 
that  study  Is  completed,  I  shall  make  it 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  is  exactly  the  same 
purpo.se  he  stated  when  the  bill  was  Intro- 
duced, a  purpose  of  which  I  approve.         • 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  meet  the  com- 
plaint cfn  the  part  of  some  persons  within  our 
country  who  st.ite  that  research  with  animals 
is  not  conducted  in  the  moet  humane  way 
possible.  It  certainly  is  not  unsound  or  un- 
fair for  us  to  take  the  position  that,  conso- 
nant wltli  research  objectives,  these  experi- 
mentations .should  be  carried  on  in  a  humane 
manner.  That  Is  all  that  is  sought  by  the 
bill:  and  If  that  objective  can  be  accom- 
plished with  some  modification  of  the  bill, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  have  no 
quarrel  with  any  amendments 

But  I  am  sure,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  that  he  and  I  are  dealing 
with  one  of  those  "hot  p>otaU>es,"  legisla- 
tively speaking.  In  which  we  are  hour  d  to 
displease  some,  no  matter  what  course  of 
action  we  follow.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  last  year,  or  the  year  before,  we  finally 
passed  a  humane  slaughter  bill  The  pro- 
posals that  were  made  by  some  of  those  who 
have  very  deep  feelings  about  problems  of 
slaughtering  were,  m  my  Judgment,  so  ex- 
treme that.  If  we  were  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  some  of  them,  all  of  us  would  be- 
come vegetarians,  because  to  adopt  their 
policy  would  have  Involved  the  closing  down 
of  all  the  slaughterhouses  In  America  We 
could  not  possibly  have  operated  slaughter- 
houses In  America  If  we  had  carried  out  the 
proposals  that  were  made  in  regard  to  h  w 
animals  were  going  to  be  slaughtered  That 
Is,  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  con- 
duct slaughterhouses  on  the  basis  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system;  and  I  would 
be  the  first.  In  this  field,  as  In  any  other,  to 
oppose  nationalization  of  any  segment  of 
our  economy,  may  I  say,  as  a  liberal. 


So  what  we  tried  to  do  in  the  slaughter. 
house  bill  was  to  find  an  area  that  answered 
the  question  in  regard  to  humane  proposals 
for  slaughtering  actually  being  advocated. 
To  the  extent  that  they  were  followed,  w« 
thought  they  oiight  to  be  Incorporated  In  the 
bill  We  passed  the  bill  Perh  ips  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  or  some  ■)ther  Senator 
has  heard  of  some  calamity  v,hlch  has  fol- 
lowed the  passage  of  the  bill,  jut  I  have  not 
heard  about  any. 
Mr.  CooPCK    No. 

Mr.  MoRSE  I  think  It  has  come  to  be 
recognized  that  we  did  at  least  a  fairly  good 
Job  In  meeting  a  problem  which  needed  to  be 
met 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  referred 
to  the  antlvlvlsectlonlsts.  One  nf  the  com- 
munications I  received  In  regard  to  the  bill 
was  from  a  distinguished  doctor  In  this  Na- 
tion I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
will  recognize  the  name  the  moment  he  ti>kes 
a  look  at  the  letter.  It  was  a  pretty  rough 
letter  on  both  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  In  fact.  It 
said  that  we  had  surrendered  to  the  antl- 
vivlsecllonlsts. 

When  someone  writes  to  me  In  that  vein 
I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  there  Is  a  great 
big  hole  In  his  case,  because  if  ht  has  the 
evidence  and  the  facts  which  support  his 
position  he  does  not  have  to  accuse  Senators 
of  engaging  in  some  form  of  surrendering  to 
or  "buckling  under"  to  some  legislative 
group  In  the  country. 

I  replied  to  the  good  doctor  by  jxilnting 
out  to  him  that  I  had  always  made  clear 
I  did  not  adopt  the  point  of  view  of  the 
antivivlsectlonlst;  but  the  fact  Is,  as  I 
said,  that  some  of  our  finest  citizens  In  all 
the  coiumunltles  of  America  share  the 
antivivlsectlonlst  point  of  view.  They 
are  as  sincere  as  are  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  their  point  of  view,  and  as  sincere 
as  those  of  us  who  feel  that  otir  responsi- 
bility as  legislators  is  to  try  to  find  the  mid- 
dle ground  between  the  antlvivlsectlonists 
and  those  who  feel  that  no  leglsla  jn  In  re- 
gard to  humane  treatment  of  animals.  In 
respect  to  experimentation  and  laboratory 
tests,  should  be  passed  at  all. 

I  said  that  I  happen  to  be  one  who 
believes  It  Ls  essential.  In  the  Interest  of 
protecting  human  existence,  to  make  use 
of  animals  in  experimentation  In  the 
medical  field,  and  in  endeavors  to  help  u.' 
bring  to  an  end  some  of  the  great  disease 
scourges  which  plague  mankind,  but  I  also 
hold  to  the  point  of  view  that  there  Is  this 
much  which  can  be  said  for  the  position  of 
the  antlvivlsectlonists,  although  they  yant 
to  go  much  furthfer:  They  are  certainly  cor- 
rect In  pmlnting  out  t»hat  if  there  Is  any  lack 
of  humaneness,  if  there  Is  any  unnecessary 
suJTerlng  and  cruelty  Inflicted  upon  animals 
In  the  carrying  out  of  experimentations,  then 
it  is  necessary  to  devise  proper  controls  and 
improvements  In  laboratory  techniques  to 
keep  the  suffering  to  a  minimum. 

I  shall  discuss  this  matter  at  gre.iter 
length  later,  when  I  bring  to  the  Senate  the 
study  I. am  having  made  by  a  staff  member. 
Let  the  Record  show  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  Is  not  foing  to  support  the 
extreme  pcjsltlon  taken  by  the  antlvivlsec- 
tlonists, which,  when  all  Is  said  and  done, 
would  have  the  effect  of  saying,  "Pa-ss  legis- 
lation which  stops  the  use  of  animals  In  this 
Whole  matter  of  experimentation  In  the  lab- 
oratories which  are  seeking  to  carry 'On  In- 
vestigations to  solve  some  of  the  great  dis- 
ease problems  which  plague  mankind" 

That  Is  the  position  I  take.  I  should  like 
to  confer  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
In  the  next  few  days  about  his  bill,  before 
he  Introduces  it.  If  he  thinks  It  Is  feasible  to 
wait  for  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Cooper  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  and  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 
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I    am    not    an    antivivlsectlonlst,    and    of 
course  I  do  not  adhere  to  that  pwlnt  of  vlew.- 
I  know  we  have  to  have  experlment.s  and  we 
h.ive  to  use  animals  In  these  experiments. 

I  am  sure  that  in  most  piaces  over  the 
country  those  who  are  engaged  In  these  ex- 
periments observe,  as  best  they  can.  humane 
procedures,  but  \he  charge  is  made  that 
Kime  do  not.     <• 

Evei^  to  have  the  bill  Introduced,  to  bring 
It  before  the  committee,  and  to  allow  hear- 
ings to  be  held  upon  It,  will  certainly  estab- 
lish whether  any  law  Is  needed.  If  none  Is 
needed,  the  committee  can  decide  the  point. 
If  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  Is  not 
proper  for  the  purposes  we  both  seek,  the 
committee  can  make  whatever  modifications 
are  necessary,  I  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  know 
it  is  a  good  committee. 

I  have  received  letters  from  deans  of  med- 
ical colleges  and  vinlversltles  which  have  said 
flat:>'  the  bill  would  stop  all  research.  After 
I  had  written  to  them  expalnlng  the  pur- 
poses of  the  proposal.  1  have  also  received  let- 
ters from  several  which  said.  "We  thipk  it 
Is  all  right.    Let  the  matter  be  heard." 

I  know  this  much  about  the  Senator  from 
Oregon — he  is  not  afraid  of  any  outcry  which 
m:iy  be  raised  about  a  bill  before  it  has  even 
hwn  discussed  and  considered  by  a  commit- 
tee-    I  know  he  knows  I  am  not 

Let  the  matter  be  heard.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  I  remember  the  situation  which 
(ccurred  when  the  humane  slaughter  bill 
was  introduced  A  great  outcry  was  heard 
all  over  the  countrj-.  that  the  passage  of  such 
legislation  would  stop  the  processing  and 
di.'-tnbution  of  food.  It  was  claimed  that 
p.i.ssagp  of  such  legislation  would  put  people 
■IK  Tf  business,  especially  the  small  packers, 
and  that  It  was  a  move  to  help  the  great 
packing  Industry— although  that  part  of  the 
industry  was  not  In  favor  of  the  projjose'd 
legi.slatlon  either  and  fought  it.  The  Sena- 
tor remembers  that.  It  took  about  2  years 
to  pass  the  bill. 

Finally,  a  reasonable  bill  was  passed.  I 
-have  asked  what  has  happened  since  then. 
I  have  learned  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ha.s  already  secured  87  percent  com- 
pliance in  this^field.  and  secured  that  In  less 
than  half  a  year  tiiat  the  act  has  been  in 
force. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  also  remembers  a 
bill  which  was  called  the  wild  horse  bill. 
I  always  liked  the  title  Although  I  am  from 
Kentucky,  which  is  a  horse  State,  when  the 
bill  was  first  brought  to  my  attention,  I  was 
puzzled  by  its  reference  to  wild  horses.  I 
learned  that  there  was  a  problem  In  the  West 
In  regard  to  catching  wild  horses.  I  think 
the  horses  were  being  chased  by  airplanes, 
and  various  Inhumane  ways  were  used  to 
capture  them. 

That  bill  was  fought  It  was  said  that  it 
was  necessary  to  do  the  things  being  done 
to  capture  the  hor."3es  The  committee  con- 
sidered the  bill.  The  Congress  passed  the 
bill.  I  do  not^belleve  It  has  ruined  the  wild 
horse  industry 

The  Senator  Is  a  horseman,  and  can  tell 
me  about  the  subject. 

Mr  Morse.  It  might  have  increased  the 
cost  of  dog  meat  a  little  bit.  but  that  was 
probably   either  necesary  or  desirable. 

Mr.  Cooper  I  am  very  happy  to  have  the 
Senator's  contribution. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  say  to  the  .Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  In  ftn.s*prlng  the  distinguished 
doctor  I  took  the  liberty  of  stating  it  was 
my  position — and  I  was  sure  It  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky — that 
when  the  hearings  wore  held  on  the  bill.  If 
evidence  could  be  brought  forth  that  the 
bin  needed  either  modification  or  defeat 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  follow  where  the  evi- 
dence led,  but  that  the  proponents  of  the 
bill,  being  responsible  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, had  a  right  to  petition  their  Government 


for  consideration  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill,  and  that  right  alone  Justified  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  for  hearings,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  indicat-ed  this 
afternoon. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the' committee 
to  which  the  Senator  refers.  If  the  bill  Is 
introduced  and  is  referred  to  ovir  committee 
for  hearings,  I  will  see  to  it  that  all  sides  of 
the  question  receive  a  full  and  adequate 
hearing,  so  that  they  can  present  their  evi- 
dence in  support  of  their  respective^poel- 
tlons. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  referred 
to  the  subcommltteei  of  which  the  Senator  is 
chairman.  I  had  the  honor  of  sening  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  5 
years.  I  served  on  a  subcommittee  with  him. 
and  remember  very  well  one  bill  which  we 
considered  for  2  years,  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
Whatever  agreement  or  disagreement  others 
may  have  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon — 
and  we  all  differ  at  times  with  each  other  on 
various  subjects — I  tnay  siiy  that  I  never  saw 
a  chairman  of  a  committee  or  of  a  subcom- 
mittee who  took  more  pains  to  give  everyone 
on  both  sides  a  chance  to  be  heard,  to  hear 
the  evidence,  and  then  to  consider  the  evi- 
dence  submitted  and  work  out  bUls.  properly 
based  on  that  evidence,  than  did  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  I  know  his  conscientious 
methods  from  intimate  association  with  him 
on  committees,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  tell  what  I  have  observed 
during  my  various  terms  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
very  kind  and  gracious.  His  leaving  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  committee,  and  I  wish 
I  had  the  power  of  suasion  which  would  in- 
duce him  to  rettirn  to  the  committee,  be- 
cause I  would  very  much  like  to  have  him  on 
the  committee  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  i.s  on  the  en-  ' 
grossment  of  the  committee  amendment 
as  amended,  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Tlie  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr 
Hayden].  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  NelsonI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  TydIngsI.  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  BREt\sTER].  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris],  '.he  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansa.s  [Mr  McCi.e;-lan]  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [  Mr.  Rus- 
sell] ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Sparkman],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
BassI.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 


sas IMr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  ;Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Spark- 
man],  and  the  Senator  from  Mar>'land 
[Mr.  Tydings],  ■would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  !Mr,  Case] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  NebYa.ska  [Mr 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
iMr,  Mundt],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
iMr.  PRotTTY],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  :  Mr  Case]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ncbra.ska  1  Mr.  Curtis  J .  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  Mr  MundtI.  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Proutyi  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  ai\nounced — yeas  85, 
naysO,  as  follows: 

[No,  106  Leg  1 
YEAS — 85 

Aiken  Gruening  Morse 

AJlott  Hart  Morton 

Anderson  Hartke  Moas 

Bartlett  Hickenlooper  Murphy 

Bayh  Hill  Muskie 

Bennett  HoUhnd  Neuberger 

Bible  Hnteka  Pastore 

•  Boggs  Inouye  Pearson 

Burdlck  Jackson  Pell 

Byrd,  Va.  Javlts  Proxmire 

Byrd  W.  Va.         Jordan,  NO.  Randolph 

Cannon  Jordan  Idaho  RibloofT 

CarlsC'n  Kennedy.  Ma.sE  Robert  on 

Church  Kennedy,  N  Y.  Rusfjil.Oa. 

Clark  Kuchel  Saltenstall 

Cooper  Lausche  Scott 

Cotton  ■  Long.  Mo.  Smith 

Dlrksen  I^ong  La.  Stennls 

Dodd  Magnuson  Symington 

Domlr.lck  Man'-flp'.d  Tnlmadge 

Dotiglas  McCarthy  Thurmond 

Eastland  McGee  Tower 

Ellender  MrOo^'ern  WllUams,  N.J. 

Errtn  Mclntyre  Williams  Del. 

Pannin  Metcalf  'Yarborough 

Pong  Miller  Young,  N  Dak. 

Fulbrlght  Mondale  Toung,  Ohio 

Gore  Monroney 

Gilffin  Montoya 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 16 


BBS.S 

Havden 

Russell.  B.C. 

Brewster 

McOellan 

Slmpeon 

Case 

Mundt 

Smathers      f 

Curtl? 

Nelson 

Sparkman 

Harris 

Prouty 

Tydings 

So  the  bill  (H.R  13881)  was  passed. 

The  title  wa.«  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretar>-  of 
Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transporta- 
tion, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs.  cats,  and 
certain  other  animals  intended  to  be 
used  for  purposes  of  research  or  experi- 
mentation, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
Senate's  unanimous  passage  of  this 
measure  which  is  designed  to  protect  our 
Nation's  dogs.  cat.s.  and  other  animals  is 
another  great  tribute  to  the  able  and 
effective  leader.ship  of  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Wa,shingon  [Mr.  MagkusonL  A 
success  of  this  magnitude  could  be 
achieved  only  with  his  strong  and  artic- 
ulate advocacy.  Once  again  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation  owe  him  a  debt  of  sin- 
cere gratitude  for  his  immatched  skill 
and  devotion 

Equally  in  the  debt  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation   today   for   the  outstanding 
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success  of  this  measure,  is  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEYl.  His  able  efforts  have 
been  behind  the  bill  throughout  its  his- 
tory in  this  body.  His  capable  leader- 
ship and  articulate  advocacy  assured  Its 
ynanimous  endorsement  by  the  Senate 
today. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  many  other 
Senators  played  vital  roles  in  helping  to 
accomplish  tills  achievement.  The 
hlRhly  able  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs  NruBERCERl  was  Indis- 
pensable to  Its  overwhelming  acceptance 
Similarly,  both  of  the  Senators  from 
Penn.sylvanla  !Mr.  'Clark  and  Mr. 
Scott]  were  characteristically  most  ar- 
ticulate in  their  support,  as  was  the 
Senator,  from  Rhode  I.sland  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  TMr. 
Ellender;.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  J.wiTsl.  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  i  Mr.  MonsEl , 

Finally,  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  I 
personally  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
highly  efficient  and  orderly  disposition 
of  the  bill.  Its  great  success  is  a  tribute 
to  this  entire  body. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  A  RESTRICTION 
ON  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY 
HERETOFORE  CONVEYED  TO  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR  1,582 >  to  remove  a  re- 
striction on  certain  real  property  hereto- 
fore conveyed  to  the  State  of  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanlmous-con.sent  agreement,  the 
Senate?  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon to  the  bill  iH.R.  1582'.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Bass],  the  Stniator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender  I,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr  Nelson',  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs  NeubercerI.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  fMr.  Rl'ssellI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI,  are  ab- 
sent on  offlcial  business. 

I  also  announce  ttiat  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahotna  iMr.  Harris!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkan.sas  [Mr  McClellanI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SmathehsI  and  tlie  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender  i .  would  vote  'nay  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Case]  Ls 
absent  on  official  busniess. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MUNDT],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  Simpson!  are  necessarily 
absent. 


C 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Curtis!  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  16, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 


(No     107  Leg] 

YEAS— 16 

Anderson 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Morse 

Byrd,  Va. 

Liiusche 

Proxmlre 

Douglaa 

NJunsfield 

Williams.  Del. 

F\ilbright 

McCarthy 

Young.  Ohio 

Onifiilng 

McCk-o 

Hartke 

Met«ilf 

NAYS — 67 

Aiken 

Grlffln 

Morton 

Allott 

Hart 

Mos.s 

Baxt'.ett 

H.iyden 

Murphy 

nayh 

Hlckenlooper 

Mu.^kle 

Brriuptt 

Hill 

Past  ore 

Blblo 

Holland 

Pearson 

B<>««8 

H  rusk  a 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Jai  kson 

RlbU-oH 

Cannon 

Javiu 

Robertson 

Qirlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sfiltonstall 

Church 

Jordan.'Idiiho 

Scdtt 

Clnrk 

Kennedy,  Mas.<! 

Smith 

Cooper 

KuchPl 

St.<>nnls 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

SymUiK'on 

DlrkBen 

Lo!jK.  La 

Talmadgo 

Dodd 

Ma^nuson 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

McGovern 

Tuwer 

Ea.stland 

Mclntyre 

WiULuns,  N  J. 

Ervln 

Miller 

Yarlxirough 

Pimntn 

Mondale 

Young,  N  Dak 

Fx.,nB        • 

M(inroney 

Gore 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING — 17 

Baas 

•    McClellan 

RuBsell.  Oa. 

Brewster 

Mundt 

Simpson 

Ca.se 

Nelson 

Smathers 

Ciirtls 

Neubergpr 

-Sparkman 

Ellender 

Prouty 

Tydlng.s 

Harris 

Russell.  B.C. 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third,  the  question 
is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  >  H.R.  1582)  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MORTON  and  Mr.  HRUSKA 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
Senator  about  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
distiiTguished  minority  leader,  it  does  not 
appear  as  of  this  moment  that  there  will 
be  any  further  rollcall  vctes  today. 

We  have  Calendar  No.  1166,  S.  2602. 
another  land  bill,  which  would  clear  the 
title.  I  understand  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  measure. 

We  have  Calendar  No.  1256,  H.R. 
14050,  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  tomorrow  we 
shall  have  the  Mine  Safety  Act,  and  on 
Friday  the  trafiQc  safety  bill. 

It  looks  as  though  we  shall  have  a 
fuU  week. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  an  mquirj'? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  majority  leader 
said  that  we  would  take  up  the  traffic 
safetv  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  speak  in  a  voice  so  that  the 
Chair  can  Hear  him? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  stated  that 
we  would  take  up — I  believe  he  phrased 
it — the  traffic  safety  bill. 

Does  the  majority  leader  mean  the 
bill  on  automobile  safety  which  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  or  the 
bill  on  highway  safety  that  came  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  mean  the  bill 
which  came  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  committee  on  which  the 
distinjjuished  Senator  is  the  ranking 
minority  member.  The  bill  is  S.  300.5, 
sometimes  known  As  the  Auto  Safety 
Act 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  will  be  taken  up 
by  it.self,  at  least  at  the  start? 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  majority 
.leader. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

■  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
scs.slon  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  on  tomorrow,  and  after  the 
Chaplain's  invocation.  45  minutes  be  al- 
lotted to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin!  to  make 
hi.s  maiden  speech. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  have  a  morning  hour  immedi- 
ately following  the  con(*Tusion  of  the 
speech  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
l!.!an. 


REMOVING  A  CLOUD  ON  THE  TITLE 
TO  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 

Mr  \L\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1166,  S.  2602. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  IjEcislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2602)  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the  title  to 
certain  real  property  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  owned  by  John  Johnson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
i.b.!Pction  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
Ircm  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  1200',  explaining  the  purposes 
o!  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

This  hill  quitclaims  the  Interesta  of  the 
United  .suites  to  approximately  40  acres  of 
I..nd  in  Oregon  cccuplcd  by  Mr.  John  P. 
J  jhnson.  an  Uinpqua  Indian,  who  was  born 
upon  the  property  in  1898.  His  father  oc- 
cupied the  property-  before  him. 

backgrotnd 
Prior  to  1871.  the  land  in  question  was 
public  domain.  In  1871.  It  w.as  conveyed  to 
the  Oregon  &  CiiUfornla  Railroad.  The  land 
was  revested  In  the  United  States  In  1916. 
Under  the  laws  cf  Oregon,  Johnson  held 
the  land  adversely  V)  the  Oregon  &  California 
Railroad  Co.,  and  adverse  possession  in  the 
State  for  10  years  gives  title.  However, 
Johnson  does  not  have  record  title  In  Oregon 
because  the  land  was  revested  to  thf  United 
States,  cannot  sue  the  United  States,  and 
h:s  only  recourse  Is  such  remedial  legislation 
as  this  bill. 

COMMITTEE    POSITION 

The  committee  recommends  passage  of  S. 
2C02  as  reported'  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proixjsed,  the  question 
is  on  the  eiiBro.ssment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  t>e  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2602 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A-'terica  in  Coiigress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  a  cloud  on  the  title  to 
certain  land,  the  United  States  hereby  qult- 
cla^ns  tti  John  Johnson  of  MUo.  Oregon,  all 
right,  title,  or  Interest  In  and  to  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  nnrthea.?t  quarter  of  sec- 
tion T,  township  30  south,  range  2  west. 
Willamette  meridian.  Oregon 


EXTENSION  ANT)  AMENDMENT  OF 
THE  LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
•ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  oLCalendar 
No.  1256,  H.R.   14050. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
140501  to  extend  and  amend  the  Library 
Sen-ices  and  Con.struction  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  frcm  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  5.  line  14.  after  the  word 


"share",  to  strike  out  "(as  detei-mined 
under  section  104.  except  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  shall  be  100  per  centum)  of  the 
total  sum.s  expended  under  such  plan 
'including  costs  of  administering  such 
plan)"  and  insert  "which  f  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1967.  shall 
be  100  per  centum  of  the  total  sums  ex- 
pended under  such  plan  <  including  costs 
of  administering  such  plan  ) .  and  for  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  be  50  per 
centum  of  such  sums";  on  page  14.  after 
line  4,  to  strike  out: 

(c)  Section  504(d)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
designated  by  subsection  (b)  )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'construction'  Includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  and  acquisition. 
expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  including  architects'  fees, 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  cost 
of  the  acquisition  of  Initial  equipment  for 
any  such  buildings,  and  the  cost  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  worlcs  of  art  for  any  such  build- 
ings; ". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to  strike 
out  "if)  "  and  insert  "(e)  ";  after  line  15, 
to  strike  out: 

Sec  II.  Section  104(c)  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "66"  wherever  It  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60"(and  by  striking 
out  "33"  and  inserting  in  )leu  thereof  "40". 

At  the  l)eginning  of  line  20,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "12.  ia»"  to 
"11.";  after  line  22.  to  strike  out: 

And.  on  page  15.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"13"  to  "12". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  11 
shall  apply  with  resjsect  to  the  Federal  share 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1966 
The  Commissioner  shall  promulgate,  as  soon 
as  practicable  alter  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  any  change,  resulting  from  such 
amendments,  in  the  Federal  share  of  any 
State  for  the  fiscal  vear  beginning  July  1, 
1966. 

And,  on  page  15.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "13"  to  "12". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  14050 
would  cxt«nd  the  existing  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  yeai's.  It  would-  add  two  new 
titles  to  the  present  law:  one,  a  new  title 
on  interlibrary  cooperation,  and  two.  a 
title  dealing  with  specialized  library 
seiTlces. 

In  Title  I:  Library-  Services,  the  bill 
would  authorize-  $35  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  The  author- 
ization figure  would  increase  $10  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  5  ij'ears  until  for  the 
fiscal  year  endir^g  June  30.  1971  the  au- 
thorization would  be  S75  million. 

In  Title  II:  Library  Construction,  the 
bill  would  authorize  $40  million  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  The 
authorization  figure  would  increase  $10 
million  for  each  of  the  5  yeai-s  until  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971  the 
authorization  would  be  $80  million. 

Title  in  is  a  new  title  intended  to  as- 
.slst   States   and   localities   to   have   im- 


proved interlibrary  cooperation  It 
would  provide  for  systematic  coordina- 
tion of  the  resources  of  sch(X)l.  public, 
academic,  and  special  libraries  by  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  local,  regional, 
.State,  or  interstate  C(X)perative  networks 
of  libraries. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion of  S5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30.  1967.  Tliis  figtire  would  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  $2  4  million  a  year 
■ontil  m  the  year  ending  <Jur»e  30.  1971 
the  authorization  would  be  $15  miUion 

Title  IV  is  a  new  title  to  assist  spe- 
cialized librarv-  services.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  Part  A  deals  with  State 
institutional  library  services.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  assist  tiie  States  in  improving 
"State  institutional  librarj'  services" 
which  are  defined  to  n:iean — 

The  providing  of  books,  and  other  library 
material,  and  of  library  services  to  (Ai  in- 
mates, patients,  or  residents  of  penal  insti- 
tutions, reformatories,  residential  training 
schools,  orphanages,  or  general  or  special 
institutions  or  hospitals  operated  or  sub- 
stantially Bupfxjrted  by  the  State,  and  (B) 
students  in  residential  schools  for  the  handi- 
capped (including  mentally  retarded,  hard 
of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired.  viK-aaily 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
ttirbed.  crippled,  or  other  liealth  impaired 
persons  who  by  reason  thereof  require  special 
education)  operated  or  substantially  sup- 
ported by  the  State. 

Five  million  dollars  would  be  au- 
thorizd  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  This  figure  would  increase  at 
the-rate  of  $^2  million  a  year  until  in  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1971  the  authoriza- 
tion would  be  $15  million. 

Part  B  is  intended  to  assLst  the  States 
to  establish  and  improve  librarj-  ser\'- 
ices  to  the  physically  handicapped,  in- 
cluding ihe  blind  and  visually  handicap- 
ped, -^'ho  are  luiable  to  read  or  use  con- 
ventional printed  materials  as  a  result 
of  phy.sical  limitations. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $3  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967 
This  figure  would  increase  at  the  rate  of 
$1  million  a  year  until  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1971  the  authorization  would  b* 
$7  million.  .^ 

There  are  two  committee  amendments: 

First.  Tiic  formula ,  for  allocation  of 
money  aniong  the  St^^s  would  be  re- 
tained as  it  is  m  the  present  law,  varying 
between  2  t<o  1  matching  in  the  poorer 
States  to  1  to  2  matching  in  the  richer 
States''  The  House  changed  tJiis  provi- 
sion to  60-40  matching  in  the  poorer 
Stat.es  and  40-60  in  tlie  richer  States. 

The  amendment,  however,  would  pro- 
vide for  50-50  mat-chitig  in  the  new  title 
III.  dealiiig  with  interlibrary-  services.  It 
is  felt  that  in  this  ai-ea  it  is  reasonable 
to  require  £0-50  matching  since  many 
agieoments  will  be  betw.'en  States  and 
it  would  be  fair  that  each  State  was 
supplying  an  equal  sliare. 

Second.  The  defimtion  of  the  term 
"construction"  would  be  continued  as  it 
now  exists  in  the  present  law.  The 
librarians  themselves  ale  split  on  this 
issue  and  it  seems  wise  to  maintain  the 
present  definition  until  we  have  received 
further  information.  In  any  case,  this 
would  be  a  subjCK^t  for  conference  with 
the  House  Members  should  that  be 
necessary. 
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Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  wlih  the  pending 
bill,  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. It  is  a  splendid  bill,  and  I  commend 
it  highly  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  at  nand  Is  a  sig- 
nificant acfilevement  for  it  not  only  ex- 
tends for  5  years  by  titles  I  and  n  the 
present  proven  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  but  also  adds  two  Im- 
portant new  titles. 

The  new  title  ni  provides  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  local,  regional. 
State,  or  Interstate  cooperative  networks 
of  libraries.  It  Is  similar  In  ismguage  to 
a  provision  I  pioneered  In  my  bill,  8. 
2944,  introduced  on  Februpry  18  and  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Cooper,  Prouty, 
and  Randolph, 

The  new  title  rv  has  two  parts,  part 
A  strengthens  State  institutional  library 
services  for  those  in  such  State  Institu- 
tions as  prisons,  orphanages,  hospitals 
and  residential  schools  for  the  handi- 
capped. This  part  Is  also  similar  to  pro- 
visions in  my  bill,  S.  2944,  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  initiated  them. 

Part  B  of  the  new  title  IV  provides  for 
library  services  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. Much  credit  goes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee 
[Mr.  HiLLl  for  his  initiation  and  de- 
velopment of  this  provision,  a  provision 
which  will  effectively  help  in  turning  dis- 
abilities into  abilities.  New  light  will 
now  shine  into  the  lives  of  the  more 
than  2  million  people  who  cannot,  be- 
cause of  physical  Impairment,  read  or- 
dinary books  and  periodicals.  Senator 
Hill,  through  part  B  of  title  IV,  has 
indeed  brought  new  meaning  into  the 
lives  of  those  unfortunates,  and  new 
hope  <  . 

This  bin  HR.  14050.  Is  a  monument 
to  the  ^road.  bipartisan  support  given 
the  library  services  and  con.structlon  pro- 
gram and  a  tribute  to  the  purposes  it 
serves.  The  Congress  may  take  justifi- 
able pride  in  its  enactment. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
today  with  Senator  Hill  in  urging  pas- 
sage of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  Amendments  of  1966.  as  I 
have  supported  during  my  entire  service 
in  the  Senate  efforts  to  develop  a  public 
library  program. 

Public  demand  for  books  is  great,  and 

I  must  say  that  Senator  Hill,  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  and.  at  home. 
the  Fi-iends  of  the  Kentucky  Libraries! 
had  great  foresight  back  in  1946  when 
they  helped  work  up  the  first  proposed 
public  library  demonstration  bill.  In  the 
years  since  the  Library  Service  Act  was 
enacted  in  19.56.  we  have  been  the  exten- 
sion of  Federal  assistance  lor  school 
libraries— indirectly  in  title  III  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  which  I 
cosponsored  in  1958.  and  directly  In  title 

II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  well  as  through 
the  projects  for  educationally  deprived 
children  under  title  I.  Also,  title  n  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  provides  for 
grants  to  colleges  and  other  institutions 
for  library  materials;  and  the  Medical 
Libraries  Assistance  Act  will  aid  medical 
schools  and  hospi^l  libraries 

V 


This  complementary  development  of 
library  resources  Is  good,  and  I  was  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  this  year  of  S.  3046  and 
S.  2944.  which  had  similar  purposes  and 
led  to  the  development  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  today.  Earlier  this  year, 
when  the  bills  were  introduced,  I  pre- 
sented in  the  Senate  facts  about  the  op- 
eration of  the  library  services  program 
in  Kentucky,  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  and  the  task  remaining.  Later,  I 
was  glad  to  support  this  measure  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  WHfare  at  the  time  the  commit- 
tee was  holding  its  hearings  on  the  bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ments maintain  the  State  matching  pro- 
visions of  present  law.  as  I  urged.  Each 
year,  It  has  ahso  been  my  practice,  as  the 
distinguished  Seftator  from  Alabama, 
who  is  its  chairman,  knows,  to  go  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  as 
do  others,  in  support  of  funds  necessary 
for  this  program. 

The  bill  we  are  voting  on  today  will 
extend  the  library  program  to  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  and  promote  inter- 
library  cooperation.  I  am  glad  to  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  suppoit  for  HR. 
14050,  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Librai-y  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

On  January  20  of  this  vear  I  intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  2802.  to  pi-ovide  for  the 
extension  of  this  important  library  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  5  years. 

Both  at  the  time  that  I  introduced  mv 
bill  and  later  in  testimony  submitted  to 
the  Sonata  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  I  points  out  that  the  Li- 
brar>'  Sei'vices  and  Construction  Act  has 
made  possible  substantial  growth  and 
improvement  in  the  library  activities  and 
services  in  South  Dakota.  Because  of 
this  program,  many  citizen.s  in  my  State 
now  have  libi-ary  resources  available  for 
the  fli-.st  time.  Numerous  South  Dakota 
communities  are  now  working  to  develop 
better  public  library  services,  viewing 
their  efforts  as  an  Investment  in  educa- 
tional excellence. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate  today  contains 
the  new  intcrlibrary  cooperation  title 
which  I  first  prop<x;ed  in  S.  2802.  This 
provision  will  enable  the  States  to  initi- 
ate procedures  to  adapt  library  sy.stems 
to  better  .serve  people.  Cooperative  tech- 
niques will  enable  the  St.ates  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  broadest  po.'isiblc  use  of 
library  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  urse  the  Senate  to 
overwhelminj^ly  approve  HR.  14050.  I 
am  mast  hopeful  that  final  congressional 
acXion  can  be  completed  on  this  measure 
before  the  proRram  expires  on  June  30. 

LIBRART    SERVICES    AND    CONSTRUCTION    AMEND- 
MENTS  A    STEP    INTO    THE    FUTURE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  was  passed  in  1956.  In  the  10  years 
of  Its  existence,  this  program  has 
brought  libraries  to  areas  all  over  the 
country  which  before  its  passage  had  no 
libraries.  Children  who  could  not  afford 
books  of  their  own  and  who  had  no  li- 
braries to  go  to.  now  can  go  into  nice, 
bright,  modern  libraries  and  read  books. 


do  research,  and  use  the  many  other  fa- 
cilities of  a  modem  library. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  program 
was  directed  toward  providing  financial 
assistance  for  public  library  services  to 
rural  areas  which  lacked  these  services. 
In  1964  the  program  was  amended  to 
provide  financial  assistance  in  both  rural 
and  urban  areas  for  the  development  of 
public  library  services,  title  I.  and  for 
the  construction  of  public  library  build- 
ings, title  n. 

H.R.  14050  extends  the  services  and 
construction  parts  of  the  program  and 
adds  two  new  programs — one  for  intcr- 
library cooperation  and  another  for  spe- 
cialized State  library  services. 

These  are  days  of  great  advancement 
in  library  science.  The  world's  knowl- 
edge is  Increasing  at  an  astonishing  rate. 
This  information  will  be  useless  to  man 
unless  he  has  access  to  it.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  modern  libraiy  to  provide 
quick,  efficient  access  to  man's  accumu- 
lated knowledge.  The  inter-library  co- 
operation program  Ls  a  step  into  the  fu- 
ture. Congress  is  showing  wise  foresight 
in  channeling  expenditures  into  this  new 
program  which  will  pay  great  dividend."- 
in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  table  showing  the  areas  of  Texas  which 
have  received  assistance  under  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Library  Sebvices  and  Construction 
The  Library  Services  Act  of  1956  as 
amended  provided  for  the  extension  and  de- 
velopment by  the  States  and  Territories  of 
public  library  services  to  rural  areas  ( under 
.10.000  population  1  tiiat  lacked  such  services 
or  that  had  InpJequate  services.  The  1959 
Act  was  renamed  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  by  PL.  88-269.  approved 
Pebrwary  11,  1964  The  artiended  Act  makes 
Federal  nmmclal  assistance  available  for  the 
development  of  public  library  service  In  both 
rural  and  urban  areas  (Title  It  and  for  the 
construction  of  public  library  buildings 
(Title  II).  Under  the  amended  Act,  funds 
for  new  library  buildings  and  the  expansion, 
remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings are  authorized.  The  cost  of  land  acqul- 
.sltlon  and  initial  equipment  is  al.so  Included, 
Title  I  is  Intended  to  promote  public  li- 
brary services  in  areas  without  such  services 
or  with  Inadequate  services.  Title  II  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  construction  of  library 
f.icimies  only  in  those  areas  which  are  with- 
out the  facilities  nece.ssary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  library  services  Grants  to  any  State 
are  based  upon  the  State's  plan  and  upon  the 
State  library  .administrative  agency's  deter- 
mination that  library  services  are  iriadequate 
in  any  area  within  the  State. 
title  I 
(Pimds  57.24  T  Federal) —grants  made 
from  $500  to  $20,000  42  76'^    State 

Temple,  Bryan,  McKtnney.  Denlson.  Val 
Verde  County.  Abilene,  Galveston,  Waco, 
Lubbock,  AmarlUo.  Beaumont,  Orange. 
Gatesvllle    Ttlnltv.  Grove.ston. 

Wharton  County,  Brownwood.  Guadalupe 
Countv,  Moore  County,  Sherman  Victoria, 
Hutchinson  County,  Harllngen,  Harris  Coun- 
tv. Hallet^vlUe.  Lockhart.  Taylor,  Commerce, 
Balllnger.  Ector, 

Kendall  Countv,  Gillespie  Countv.  Can- 
County,  Mt  Pleasant.  Bonham,  La  Perla.  Slls- 
bee.  Gladewater,  Bandera,  Ma.wn  Countv. 
Martin  County,  Plain  Oaks,  Weelaco,  Harde- 
man County. 
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Grants  made  from  $7,353  to  $300,000  for 
construction. 

Brownwood,  Kllleen.  Denlson,  La  retama, 
San  Antonio.  San  Antonio  branch,  Houston 
1 3  branches),  Fort  Worth  (5  branches).  La 
Porte  (Harris  County),  Mitchell  Coimty,  Aus- 
tin (remodeling).  Eagle  Pass  (remodeling). 
Fort  Neches.  Pharr,  San  Marcos, 

area  RF  FrjiENCE  CEJ 

($50,000  each  for  books) 

Austin,  fl  Paso,  San  Antonio,  Corpus 
Ciirlstl.  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  Texas  State 
Library, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  I 
a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  ririnted  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1291 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  'ip  objection,  tlie  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

PLRPOSES 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
of  1964  expires  on  June  30,  1966.  Tills  bill 
propxjees  to  extend  the  act  for  5  years.  In 
addition  to  extending  the  current  title  1  deal- 
ing with  library  services,  and  title  II,  deal- 
ing with  library  construction,  the  bill 
adds  two  additional  titles;  one  would  pro- 
vide for  Interllbrary  cooperation  and  the 
second  would  provide  specialized  State  library 
services. 

In  the  case  of  all  titles,  the  State  library 
administrative  agency  is  responsible  for 
drawing  up  and  .submitting  the  required 
plans  for  library  development  and  specialized 
StAte  library'  services  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the   State   and   local    commrunltles. 

B.^CKGROUND    OF    LEGISI^TION 

National  concern  for  the  development  of 
giXKj  public  library  services  was  first  demon- 
strated by  the  84th  Congre.ss  which  p.ossed 
t.he  Rural  Library  Services  Act  of  1956  (Pub- 
lic Law  84-597).  The  act  authorized  an  an- 
nual appropriation  for  5  years  of  $7  5  mUlion 
to  ii.««i.st  the  Stales  and  territories  to  extend 
and  develop  libraries  in  areiis  under  10,000 
population  In  196q.  Congress  extended  the 
act  (Public  Law  86-679)  for  an  additional  5 
yeius.  Tills  modest  grant  program  succeeded 
f.v  beyond  expectations.  lt,8  Impact  has  been 
far  in  excess  of  the  amounts  of  Federal  funds 
Involved. 

Between  1956  and  1965: 

All  50  States  plus  American  Samoa,  Guam. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  pperated 
library  programs  under  approved  State  plans 

Largely  as  a  result  of  Federal  stimulation. 
Stiite  funds  for  library  development  In  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  Increased  from  $6.7 
to  $15,8  mUllon,  or  135  percent  and  local 
e.xpendltures  rose  from  $31.7  to  $68.5  mllUon, 
or  116  percent. 

Areas  containing  more  than  40  million 
rural  residents  received  library  services  for 
the  nrst  time  or  had  their  looal  libraries  Im- 
proved under  this  act. 

More  than  375  bookmobiles  were  added  to 
existing  library  resources  to  reach  rural 
re:iders. 

An  estimated  14  million  books  and  other 
mrormatlonal  materials  were  added  to  library 
CuHectlons. 

This  program  has  changed  and  expanded 
with  the  1964  amendments  to  the  basic  law 
(Public  Law  88-269).  Participation  was  ex- 
tended to  urban  areas,  and  Federal  funds 
for  the  construction  of  public  library  facili- 
ties were  made  available  for  the  first'  time. 

During  fiscal  year  1965,  the  first  year  of 
opr-ration  under  the  amended  act.  54*  States 
and  territories  were  operating  under  ap- 
proved State  plans  for  library  services,  and  63 
had  approved  plans  for  construction.  To  the 
Federal  grants  of  $55  mlUlon,  the  States  and 
Ix-alitles  ^dded  $160  mllUon  In  matching 
funds  for  new,  additional,  or  Improved  li- 


brary services  or  b'.illdlngs.  For  improved 
services  only,  the  sum  of  $39.3  millloa  from 
State  sources  and  $352.2  million  from  local 
sources  were  available  for  expenditures  In  ex- 
panded areas  covered  by  State  plans.  In  the 
first  year  of  operation,  the  matching  funds 
available  were  $54  million  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  required  Sixty-five  million  people 
currently  enjoy  the  services  of  public  li- 
braries participating  in  State  plan  projects. 

In  the  construction  phase  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  program,  dur- 
ing 1965.  53  States  or  territories  reported 
that  they  had  approved  363  local  public 
library  construction  protects  with  a  total  cost 
of  $99  6  million  The  Federal  share  of  these 
projects  was  $29.8  million  Of  the  363  proj- 
ects, 233  were  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings;  58  were  for  additions  to  existing 
library  buildings;  and  72  were  for  remodel- 
ing or  alteration.  An  estimated  23.3  million 
people  will  be  served  by  this  new 
construction. 

While  the  accomplishments  to  date  are 
praiseworthy,  serious  gaps  remain.  For  ex- 
ample, over  12  million  people  In  this  country 
still  have  no  public  library  services  and  38 
percent  of  the  public  library  buildings  are 
over  40  years  old.  For  this  reason  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  supports  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

J  ANALYSIS    or    THE    BILL 

Title  I — Public  library  services 
The  bin  authorizes  specific  appropriations 
for  the  5  years  beginning  with  fl.scal  year 
1967.  These  amounts  are  $35  million  for 
the  5  years  t>eglnning  with  tlscal  year  1968: 
S55  million  for  fiscal  year  1969;  865  mUllon 
for  flscal'year  1970;  and  $75  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

As  In  the  present  act,  the  matching  grant 
funds  may  be  used  for  books  and  ot.her  li- 
brary materials,  library  equipment,  salaries, 
and  other  operating  equipment.  It  is  spe- 
cifically intended  that  the  cost  of  binding 
and  otherwise  repairing  or  maintaining  ma- 
terials may  bf  paid  for  with  title  I  funds. 
The  minimum  State  allotment  which  must 
be  matched  would  remain  at  $100,000  tor 
each  of  the  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  $25,000  each  for 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. The  base  year  for  the  maintenance 
of  effort  provisions  has  been  updated  from 
1963  to  the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
year  of  allotment. 

Title  II — Public  library  construction 

Specific  appropriations  are  authorized  for 
the  5  years  ending  June  30,  1971.  The 
amounts  authorized  are  $40  million  for  fl=cal 
year  1967;  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1968; 
$60  million  for  fiscal  year  1969;  $70  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970:  and  $80  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  basic  allotment  remains  at  $80  000  for 
each  of  the  States,  I>uerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of.  Columbia,  and  $20,000  each  for 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Terrltors^of  the 
Pacific  Islands  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. The  Federal  share  of  the  expenses 
of  adminlEtertng  title  II  construction  pro- 
grams will  be  paid  out  of  title  II  allotments 
rather  than  out  of  title  I  services  funds  as 
the  existing  act  authorizes 

To  accommodate  the  increase  In  both  li- 
brary use  and  materials,  more  building 
space  is  needed.  The  major  factor  which 
increases  the  need  for  new  and  improved 
building  facilities  is  the  obsolescence  of  the 
public  library  plant  In  the  United  States. 
Over  1,600  libraries  were  built  In  the  Car- 
negie era  during  the  first  two  decades  of  this 
century.  Reports  from  local  libraries  indi- 
cate that  38  percent  of  publicly  owned  pub- 
lic Mbrary  buildings  are  more  than  40  years 
old. 

Local  public  libraries  currently  occupy 
about  55  million  square  feet  of  floor  area 
and   are  expencUng  about   $140  million  for 


construction.  They  need  over  40  million 
square  feet  of  addiuonai  spa<-e  costing  about 
$940  million  to  enable  millions  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  throughout  the  country  to 
be  able  to  sit  down  when  they  visit  their 
neighborhood  libraries  to  read'  and  study. 
About  $660  million  are  currently  being  ex- 
pended for  public  library  services  and  con- 
struction from  Federal,  State,  and  local 
sources.  Almost  $2  billion  more  are  needed 
to  bring  pubhc  libraries  up  to  a  minimal 
levei  of  adequacy  so  that  they  may  fulfill 
t  lelr  vital  role  as  "the  university'  of  the 
people"  for  ail  Americans.  If  Federal  funds 
are  not  Increased  very  substantially  at  this 
time,  the  gap  between  minimal  p"ublic  li- 
brary needs  for  the  people  of  our  affluent 
country  will  Increase  in  years  to  come 
Title   HI — Intcrlibrary   cooperation 

The  act  provides  for  a  hew  title  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  local  re- 
gional. State,  or  interstate  cooperative  net- 
works of  libraries  The  authorizations  are 
as  follows:  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1967r 
$75  million  for  fiscal  year  1968;  $10  million 
for  fiscal  year  1969;  $12.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970;  andJmib  million  for  fiscal  vear 
1971.  The  basyallotment  is  $10,000  each  to 
Guam,  AijieriJii  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacm^slands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  $40,00a#to  each  of  the  other  States 
The  Federa^share  for  fiscal  year  1967  would 
be  100  percent,  with  no  matching  funds  re- 
quired Thereafter,  matching  would  be  on 
a  50-50  basis.  Costs  of  administration  may 
be  paid  from  the  money  allotted  under  this 
title, 

Interllbrary  cooperation  Is  defined  as  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  svstems  or 
networks  of  libraries,  including  State,  school, 
college  and  university,  public,  and  special 
Ubrarles.  working  together  to  provide  maxi- 
mum effective  use  of  funds  in  providing 
services  to  all  library  users  Such  systems 
may  be  designed  to  serve  a  community,  mef- 
ropolltan  area,  region  within  a  State,  or 
may  serve  a  statewide  or  multlstate  area. 
Requirements  for  participation  include:  Pro- 
visions for  coordination  of  supplementary 
services,  appropriate  allocation  of  costs:  as- 
surance that  every  appropriate  local  or  other 
pubhc  agency  In  the  State  Is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate:  criteria  for  evaluation 
and  assignment  of  priorities  by  the  State 
agency:  and  establishment  of  'a  statewide 
council,  broadly  representative  of  profes- 
sional library  lnterefr-t.s  and  of  library  users, 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  State 
agency.. 

Title  IV—Speoialized  State   library  services 
This,  also,  la  a  new  title,  and  is  designed 
to    as.slet    the    States    in    providing    greatly 
needed  speclahzed  State  library  services.     It 
is  in  two  parts: 
A,  State  Institutional  library  services 
B    Library  services  to  the  physically  hand- 
icapped. 

Part  A — State  Institutional  Library  Servlcee 

Part  A,  title  IV,  authorizes  $5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967;  $7.5  million  for  fiscal  vear 
1968:  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  $"l2.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  "and  $16  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971, 

This  provision  would  authorize  grants  to 
the  State  library  agencies  for  {■  years  to 
strengthen  library  services  to  (A)  Inmates. 
patients,  or  residents  of  penal  Institutions, 
reformatories,  residential  training  schools, 
orphanages,  or  geneml  or  special  institutions 
or  hospitals  operated  cr  substantially  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  and  (Bi  students  in 
residential  schools  for  the  handicapped  {in- 
cluding mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing. 
deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually  handlcappe^i 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  impaired  persons  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  education)  operated 
or  substantially  supported  by  the  State. 

Under  this  section  the  basic  allotment 
would  be  $10,000  each  to  Guam.  American 
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Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  is- 
lands, and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  $40,000 
to  each  of  the  other  States.  No  matching 
funds  would  be  req\ilred  In  fiscal  1967;  there- 
after, the  Federal  share  would  be  determined 
on  a  per  capita  income  baala,  as  under  tlUe 
I,  section  104   / 

Although  the  basic  purpoae  of  this  p#rt 
Is  to  extend  the  beneflt,8  of  public  library 
service  to  those  persons  who  are  unable,  be- 
cause of  their  Institutional  confinement,  to 
use  re^lar  community  library  facilities.  It 
should  also  be  recognized  that  It  Is  Important 
that  the  resources  of  State  Institutional  li- 
braries should  meet  t^e  administrative  and 
technical  needs  of  the  st^atT  and  should  be 
tied  into  State  resources  for  specialized  mate- 
rials not  held  within  the  Instltutioiis.  The 
responsibility  for  such  service  has  long  been 
cleurly  recoprnlzed  as  resting  with  State  li- 
brary agencies,  but  lack  of  funds  has  pre- 
vented the  satisfactory  meeting  of  this  need. 

Part  B — Library  Services  to  the  Physically 
Handicapped 
The  authorizations  for  part  B,  title  IV, 
are  $3  million  for  fiscal  year  1967:  $4  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968.  «5  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1969:  $6  million  for  fiscal  year  1970: 
and  $7  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

This  part  would  authorize  payments  to 
States  for  5  years  to  encounige  the  estab- 
lishment or  improvement  of  library  services 
to  the  physically  handicapped,  including  the 
blind  and  the  visually  h.-iiidlcipped.  Such 
service  is  Interpreted  as  the  provision  of  li- 
brary service  through  public  or  other  non- 
profit llbrarlee,  agencies,  or  organizations,  to 
physically  handicapped  readers  certified  by 
competent  authority  as  unable  to  read  or  to 
use  conventional  printed  materials.  Plans 
would  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  may  consult  with  the  Li- 
brarian  of   Congress,   where   appropriate. 

With  the  exception  of  fiscal  year  1967, 
when  the  Federal  .share  would  be  100  per- 
cent, matching  grant  f\nids  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  State  as  under  title  I.  section  104 
of  the  act.  Including  costs  of  administering 
such  programs.  No  part  of  these  grants  may 
be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  con- 
struction or  land  acquisition.  The  basic  al- 
lotment wfjuld  be  So ,000  each  to  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Tr\jst  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Lslands,  and  125.000 
to  each  of  the  other  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are.  In  this  coun- 
try, almost  2  million  persons — Including  400.- 
000  blind.  600,000  near-blind,  and  a  mllUon 
paraplegics  and  victims  of  cerebral  palsy  and 
other  severely  crippling  conditions — who  can- 
not read  conventional  printed  b<x)ks.  maga- 
zines, and  newspapers  because  of  Impaired 
vision  or  other  physical  factors  which  make 
them  incapable  of  manipulating  these  mate- 
rials. 

Becaxise  of  the  high  cost  of  library  service 
for  the  handicapped,  public  libraries  have 
been  unable  to  provide  anything  but  the 
most  rudimentary  service  to  this  segment  of 
our  population.  It  Is  estimated  that  only 
•  1.500.000  in  State  and  local  funds  are  cur- 
rently exp>ended  for  library  service  for  the 
blind.  Mucli  less  Is  being  spent  for  other 
physically  handicapped  persoiis. 

COSTS  OF-BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Last  year,  in  Its  report  on  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (S.  Rept.  673),  the  com- 
mittee expressod  Its  concern  that  the  cost  of 
books  and  periodicals  has  risen  more  rapidly 
than  the  cost  of  living.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
as  indicated  by  their  testimony  during  the 
hearings  on  this  bill,  share  this  concern. 

The  American  Book  Publisher  Council,  in 
Its  statement,  disputed  some  of  these  statis- 
tics and  indicated  that  the  council  would  be 
glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In  arriving 
at  a  proper  base  for  measuring  changes  In 
book   prices      It    is   suggested   that   this  be 


done,  as  this  committee  Is  Interested  In  main- 
taining a  continuing  look  at  increases  in  the 
prices  of  library  and  text  books. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que.stion  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  METAL  AND  NONMETALLIC 
MINE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  con.sideration  of  H.R.. 
8989.  the  Metal  and  Nonmctalllc  Mine 
Safety  Act.  I  do  this  so  that  tlie  bill 
will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
P.^STORE  in  the  chair'.  The  bill  will  be 
read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
8989)  to  promote  liealth  and  safety  in 
metal  and  nonmetallic  mineral  indus- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consideration  of  the  bill. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  IN  THE  WASHINGTON 
AREA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  condition  of  air  traffic  at  the  airports 
directly  serving  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Last  year,  Washington  National  Air- 
port handled  nearly  7  million  passengers. 
Tliat  represented  an  increa.se  of  760,000 
pa.ssengers  over  the  previous  year. 

Now  that  jets  have  begun  operating  out 
of  National  Airport,  the  situation  ap- 
pears to  be  getting  completely  out  of 
iiand. 

Ironically,  while  this  Is  going  on.  Dulles 
International  Airport — which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$110  million  to  serve  Washington- 
sprawls  in  the  peaceful  quiet  of  our  beau- 
tiful Virginia  countryside,  virtually  ne- 
glected. Dulles  has  a  special  four-lane, 
limited-access  highway  connecting  it 
with  the  Nation's  Capital.  Yet  the  road 
is  virtually  unused. 

These  figures  to  me  are  revealing,  and 
cause  me  considerable  concern:  Last 
month,  the  first  full  month  during  whicli 
jets  used  National  Airport,  National 
handled  15.000  more  passengers  than 
during  the  previous  month  of  April,  while 
Dulles — an  airport  designed  specifically 
to  handle  jets — lost  14,000  passengers. 
National  Airport  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  It  remains 
A  puzzle  to  me  why  the  PAA  is  permitting 
the  overcrowded  conditions  to  become 
even  more  accelerated  at  National,  while 
the  potential  use  of  Dulles  hardly  has 
been  tapped. 


I  understand  that  some  airlines  are  e.x- 
ploiting  a  loophole  in  an  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  As  ft  was 
agreed  upon,  airlines  were  to  use  Na- 
tional for  jet  aircraft  only  for  the  rela- 
tively short  hops — within  650  miles. 
But  they  are  getting  around  thlt  by  hav- 
ing long-rante  jets  make  a  quick  stop 
at  a  city  within  the  650-mile  radius, 
thereby  making  those  Jots  theoretically 
short-hop  flights. 

I  hope  the  FAA  will  crack  down  on 
those  airlines  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  tile  clear  intent  of  the  agreement. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  while  the 
efficiency  of  the  personnel  at  National 
Airport  is  excellent — otherwise  traffic 
conditions  there  would  be  chaotic — it 
does  not  appear  logical  for  the  FAA  to 
permit  jamming  traffic  conditions  at 
National  while  letting  Dulles,  construct- 
ed as  Washington's  International  Airport 
with  moneys  approved  by  the  Congress, 
lie  relatively  idle  while  operating  at  a 
deficit. 

A,sidc  from  the  opei-ation  of  the  two 
airporl.s  wliich  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  P'AA,  the  policymaking  body  for 
airline  service,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  ha,s  tlie  responsibility  to. assure 
adequate  airline  sen-ice  to  all  localitie.s 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  with  the 
overcrowding  at  National  Airport,  the 
Washington-northern  Virginia  area  is 
not  being  adequately  served.  And  be- 
cause the  area  does  have  remedial  facili- 
ties ready  and  waiting— Dulles  Airport— 
the  CAB  should  work  closely  with  the 
Virginia  Airports  Authority,  designated 
by  the  Governor  of  Vir.ginia  to  handle 
Dulles  Airport  involvements  at  the  State 
level,  to  rectify  this  unbalanced  situa- 
tion. Virginia's  splendid  State  senator 
from  Arlington,  just  across  the  river,  the 
Honorable  Charles  R.  Fenwick.  is  chair- 
man of  this  State  authority.  Senator 
Fenwick  and  his  associates  have  the 
knowledge,  the  experience,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  assist  the  CAB  In  solving  this  per- 
plexing problem. 

Action  is  needed  now  by  both  the  PAA. 
as  administrator  for  the  airports,  and  the 
CAB.  which  has  responsibility  for  ade- 
quate airline  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial,  entitled  "Jams  at 
National  While  Dulles  Idles."  published 
in  the  Sunday  Star,  Washington.  D.C.,  on 
June»12.  1966. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jams  at  National  While  Dulles  Idles 
Congestion  at  Washington  National  Airport 
has  reached  near-crisis  proportlon.s. 

If  there  is  one  thing  its  users  agree  upon, 
its  thl.s  fX)lnt.  Aerospace  magazine  says 
parking  space  there  for  private  aircraft  is 
"critical."  The  Air  Transport  A.'^soclatlon 
estimates  delays  at  National  are  costing  air- 
lines $4  million  annually.  An  official  of  the 
Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association  calls 
the  ground  congestion  "a  terrible  traffic  Jam  " 
Arven  H.  Saunders,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
National  Capital  Airports,  says  the  situation 
now  la  well-nigh  Intolerable. 

In  1965  the  airport  handled  6,951.845  pas- 
sengers, an  Increase  of  763.653  over  the  pre- 
vious year.    £>lnce  the  advent  of  Jeta  In  April, 
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with  their  lijger  capacity,  the  crowds  have 
swollen.  a 

The  situation  is  fraying  nerves  on  both 
sides  of  the  counter.  Customers  are  stacked 
up  ten  deep  a  few  minutes  before  flight  de- 
partures diu-lng  peiik  periods.  Outride  the, 
te.'minal  building,  vehicles  Jam  the  loading 
points.  There  Isn't  enough  parking  lot  space 
for  cars.  Congestion  Is  choking  gates,  hall- 
ways and  baggage  counters 

It  is  a  minor  but  slguiflcaut  fact  that  al- 
though National  reaches  its  25th  anniversary 
June  16,  officials  »".ll  omit  ceremonies  and 
speeches.  Explains  one  executive  "We  don't 
want  to  do  anything  that  would  attract  more 
crowds." 

The  ironic  side  of  all  this  Is  that  In  the 
meantime  Dulles  International  Airport  sits 
in  peaceful  quite  out  in  Virglnf^.  under-uti- 
lized and  yearning  for  customers.  The  num- 
ber of  passengers  liiis  grown  encouragingly 
in  the  past  year,  up  212.199  to  a  total  of 
994,449.  But  It's  nothing  like  the  total  that 
this  $110  million  facility  could  accommodate. 

With  a  passenger  ratio  between  National 
and  Dulles  of  roughly  .seven  to  one  In  favor  of 
the  former,  it's  small  wonder  that  author- 
ities are  calling  for  a  "re-eva!uatlon"  of  how 
the  two  federal  airports  are  u.sed. 

^Jnder  the  prpscr.t  agreement,  a  simple 
distinction  exists.  National  Is  supposed  to 
handle  jet  flights  up  to  a  maximum  of  650 
miles,  and  Dulles  anything  over  that  Includ- 
ing transcontlnenuil  and  international 
flightg^  But  the  proximity  of  National  to  the 
city  has  disrupted  'plans.  Airlines  are  In  a 
ni.id  competitive  scramble  to  land  there. 
The  public's  overwhelming  acceptance  of  jets 
has  aggravated  matters:  from  an  initial  total, 
of  102  takeoITs  and  landings  April  24.  the 
number  of  Jet  airliners  hsis  risen  to  118  a  day 
and  is  headed  toward  138  a  day  by  the  end 
of  next  month. 

Some  airlines  also  are  exploiting  a  loop- 
hole In  the  agreement  with  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  They  are  using  National  for 
flights  beyond  the  650-mlle  limit  by  the  ex- 
pedient of  landing  at  Intermediate  points  en 
route.  You  can  get  a  plane  now  at  National. 
for  example,  for  Los  Angeles  or  Seattle  or 
San  Antonio.  In  theory,  such  long  flights 
sh'Uld  be  using  Dulles. 

As  landlord,  the  PAA  can  get  tough  If  It 
chooses  In  this  problem.  But  so  far  It  has 
preferred  the  negotiating  table,  and  that  Is 
where  matters  are  being  hashed  over  now 
with  both  the  air  carriers  and  so-called  gen- 
eral aviation,  meaning  private  and  executive 
planes. 

It  would  be  desirable,  of  coiarse,  tat  all 
parties  to  agree  voluntarily  on  some  kind  of 
self-limiting  plan  for  National  while  the  air- 
port goes  ahead  with  Its  program  for  enlarg- 
ing terminal  facilities.  A  temporary  "freeze" 
on  the  number  of  airliners  landing  there 
dally,  annotmced  by  the  airlines  last  week. 
wa.s  a  step  in  this  direction. 

The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
long  has  argued  that  congestion  could  be 
relieved  by  moving  out  a  number  of  govern- 
ment operations  at  National.  The  point  is 
well  taken;  there  is  no  partlcul£.r  reason  why 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Military  Air  Lift  Com- 
mand, the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  FAA 
Itself  should  be  operating  aircraft  there  for 
the  convenience  of  VIPs.  In  fact,  the  FAA 
laft  Wednesday  announced  plans  for  shift- 
ing some  of  its  operations  to  Dulles. 

Even  more  puzzling  Is  why  unrelated  gov- 
ernment work  Is  being  housed  at  National. 
In  one  temporary  wooden  building  dating 
frem  World  War  n.  some  5.000  persons  are 
employed  in  Defense  personnel  and  englneer- 
l-R  work.  The  General  Services  Admlnistra- 
tiot.  says  they  may  be  moved  elsewhere  some 
d.'iy  In  the  meantUne  they  add  to  conges- 
tion and  parking  problems. 

Previous  experience  elsewhere  has  demon- 
strated that  cutting  back  on  commercial 
aviation  at  National  may  not  necessarily  cut 
down  air  traffic.     When  a  similar  move  was 


attempted  at  L>aGuardla,  the  private  and 
chartered  planes  filled  up  the  gap  and  au- 
thorities found  matters  as  bad  as  ever. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  firm  Agreement  by  all 
parties  on  a  specific  limit,  with  the  excess 
moved  elsewhere.  If  this  does  not  work,  the 
PAA  of  course  has  a  vjjriety  of  weajxins  at 
hand,  such  as  raising  airport  landing  fees,  to 
encourage  the  exodus. 

The  private  aircraft  spokesmen  insist  their 
right  to  land  at  any  public  airport  built  with 
taxpayer  money  Is  ^.Tltten  into  law.  But  ir. 
fact  that  right  already  Is  hedged;  planes^ 
lacking  two-way  radios,  for  example,  are 
•  barred  from  National,  as  are  student  pilots, 
for  safety  xeasons,  and  the  same  cause  of 
public  safety  might  well  be  invoked  against 
both  general  and  commercial  aviation  If 
traffic  continues  to  pile  up  there. 

The  FAA  has  shown  a  constructive  atti- 
tude. Just  the  other  day  it  called  for  pwo- 
posals  to  build  and  operate  a  motel  at  Dulles 
la  order  to  attract  more  travelers  by  pro- 
viding overnight  accommodations  and' meet- 
ing roomfi.  The  Agency  also  has  lowered 
landing  fees  at  Dulles  for  commercial  planes. 

But  this  promotional  approach  Is  not  the 
complete  answer.  If  the  airlines  will  not 
discipline  themselves  In  the  matter  of  dis- 
guised long-range  flights  out  of  National;  if 
they  fall  to  provide  Washington  area  resi- 
dents with  more  service  at  Dulles,  and  if  the 
private  and  executive  aircraft  owners  do  not 
come  up  with  a  voluntary  plan  for  holding 
down  their  own  operations  at  National,  the 
PAA  will  have  but  one  choice.  It  will,  have 
to  put  aside  the  carrot  ^d  pick  up  the  stick 


PROPOSED   CHANGES   IN   THE 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
oration  against  the  conspiratorial  dema- 
gog .Cataline.  the  Roman  orator  and 
statesman  Cicero  began  liis  speech  with 
these  words : 

How  long,  O  Catallne.  wilt  thou  abuse  our 
patience? 

These  words  are  particularly  applica- 
ble at  this  time  to  the  so-called  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  J.  George  Stew- 
art. How  long,  Mr.  Architect,  will  you 
abuse  our  patience? 

Our  patience  has  been  sorely  tried  bv 
the  Architect:  First,  the  relative  abortion 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  con- 
structed at  great  cost,  and  with  relative 
lack  of  facilities  and  complete  lack  of 
architectura;  di-stinction.  Then,  the  ex- 
cessive cost  of  the  subway  between  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  and  the 
Capitol.  Then,  the  defacement  of  the 
east  frsnt  of  the  Capitol,  again  con- 
duct-ed  at  great  expense,  and  helping  to 
spoil  the  noble  ea,st  front.  Also,  what 
has  been  up  to  date  the  crowning  insult 
of  all,  the  Rayburn  Office  Building,  which 
blends  all  types  of  architecture  in  an  in- 
harmonious melange  which  reminds  one 
of  the  early  period  of  Mussolini  or  Hitler, 
in  their  archiUx-lure  of  Rome  and  Berlin. 
respectively. 

Now  comes  his  assault  on  the,  west 
front  of  the  Capitol,  defacing  once  again 
one  of  the  great  adornments  of  the  Capi- 
tol and.  Indeed,  of  the  country. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  he  has 
plans  in  the  offing  for  an  undergroiuid 
garage  which  would  cost  close  to  $10,000 
per  car. 

So  I  ask  our  unarchltectural  Architect: 
How  long.  O  Archit<>ct  ■will  you  abuse 
our  patience?  I  thick  our  patience 
should  be  running  rather  thin.  / 


Some  years  ago,  when  the  Architect 
was  planning  his  assault  on  tlie  east 
front.  I  expressed  my  feelings  In  some 
doggerel,  which  I  take  the  libeny  to  re- 
peat ;  I 

0  Architect,  spare  our  Capitol. 
Touch  not  a  single  stone. 

In  youth  it  sheltered  our  Republic. 
Oh,  please  let  It  alone.  ' 

But  I  do  not  expect  that  beseechments 
of  this  type  will  have  any  effect  upon 
Mr.  Stewart. 

In  a  more  solid  vein  an  article,  en- 
titled "More  Capitol  Punishment,"  writ- 
ten by  Francis  D.  Lethbridge,  and  pub- 
hshed  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architect.-:,  for  April  1966. 
has  already  been  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  by  Senator  Proxmire  on  June  21 
Mr.  Lethbridge  is  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Landmarks  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  and  i.s  a  practicing  archi- 
tect In  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  may  have  an 
orgaijized  citizens'  movement  across  the 
Nation  which  will  register  the  protests  of 
the  American  people  at  this  latest  effort 
to  deface  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  T\-DINGS.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished    Senator     from     Illinois     [Mr. 

EtoUCLAS]. 

1  believe  that  the  appropriation  of  $34 
million  at  this  time  to  rebuild,  in  effect, 
one  part  of  our  historic  Capitol  is  not 
only  an  economic  extravagance,  for  we 
can  ill  afford  it  at  this  particular  period 
in  our  historj-.  but  I  believe  it  is  a  sense- 
less degradation  of  a  great  national 
monument. 

When  I  consider  the  need  of  the  Con- 
gress for  adequate  office  space,  for  ade- 
quate room  for  Senate  staffs,  and  for 
Senators  to  work,  which  could  be  sup- 
plied at  one-tenth  of  that  amount  cf 
money — i\eeds  that  arc,  in  my  opinion, 
crucial — and  when  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  proposes  $34  million  to  change 
the  front  appearance  of  this  great  Capi- 
tol, I  think,  a&  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DocGLAs]  does,  that  it  is  about  time 
that  we  take  a  good  look  at  the  office  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were 
not  happy  over  the  latest  workmanship, 
the  Raybjirn  Building,  which,  as  has 
been  stated,  is  the. most  costly  building 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Now,  to  take  a  magnificent  piece  of 
architecture,  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  and  rebuild  it,  disfigure  it,  and 
use  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of'  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  do  it,  is  absolutely 
senseless  and  wasteful. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  concur  in 
such  an  economic  extravagance  as  tnis 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
assumed  the  chair,  i 


COMMUNISM  IN  LATIN  AMEkiCA 
AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  a 
very  acute  and  ob.servant  article  by  Mr 
Charles  W  Wiley  on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  we  face  nationwide  in  regard 
to  communism.     Recently  I  have.:been 
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discussing  from  time  to  time  problems 
we  face  in  South  America  and  Latin 
America  on  this  subject. 

With  reference  to  the  Trlcontinental 
Congress,  and  the  acti\1tles  in  January 
of  this  year  at  that  conference,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  there  were  over  80  nations 
represented  from  the  Communist  world 
at  that  conference.  They  committed  in 
Soviet  funds  alone  over  $1  million  at  the 
conference  to  the  subversion  of  Latin 
America  and  South  America. 

Recently  In  the  Elks  magazine  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Wiley  and  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Bockled  wrote  another  article  entitled 
'•Latin   Campuses:    Study    in   Red." 

The  article  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  our  country  and  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  It  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tb  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin   Ca  mpuses  :    Study   in   Rid 
(By  Charles  W.  "WUey  and  Richard  J.  Bocklet ) 

"Make  no  mistake — the  commxmlsts  have 
launched  a  major  campaign  to  conquer 
South  America."  The  speaker,  a  high  rank- 
ing officer.  Is  an  expert  on  Insurrectionary 
warfare  with  the  United  States  Southern 
Defense  Command  based  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  "But  this  war  Is  different.  The 
enemy  thinks  not  only  In  t«rms  of  companies 
and  battalions  but  In  university  clubs  and 
student  organlsiatlons.  Communist  student 
leaders  are  the  captains  in  their  order  of 
battle." 

After  careful  study  of  the  situation  In 
Latin  America.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  In 
an  Introduction  to  a  Senate  report,  stated: 
"Although  writers  and  commentators  have 
been  prone  to  skirt  the  Issue,  the  communists 
have  succeeded  in  massively  Infiltrating  the 
student  movements  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries." 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  warned  the 
Organization  of  American  States  at  a  con- 
ference In  Rio  de  Janeiro  that  Latin  America 
was  "not  yet  free  from. the  same  threat  of  a 
"war  of  liberation'  [such  as  the  onej  raging 
In  Vietnam." 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond.  In  a  recent 
speech  on  "The  Threat  of  Communism  to 
Latin  America."  made  clear  the  Importance 
of  the  situation  ^  the  United  States:  "How- 
ever much  so  It  may  sound,  this  subject  Is 
not  one  of  Just  academic  relevance  to  you 
or  to  any  American  citizen.  The  subject  is 
remote,  if  at  all.  only  In  a  geographic  sense. 
It  has  a  very  direct  and  Immediate  bearing 
on  your  future.  .  .  . 

"The  intensification  of  the  communist 
threat  in  Latin  America,  and  the  dispropor- 
tionately heavy  allocation  of  resources  dedi- 
cated by  the  communists  to  Latin  America, 
Is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  geogfraphlc 
proximity  and  the  strategic  economic  and  po- 
litical relation  of  Latin  America  to  the  United 
SUtes." 
,  The  communists  know  that  It  takes  more 
than  a  C;Vstro  hiding  In  the  hills  to  carry 
o(r  a  revolution  They  realize  that  their 
"spontaneous  uprisings"  must  be  carefully 
organized  and  expertly  led.  for  which  the 
leadership  rarely  c  >me8  from  among  the 
peaaant-s  and  slumdwellers  w.no  supposedly 
.  are  the  backbone  of  a  revolution. 

It  Is  Important  to  reoognlze.  too.  that  luil- 
verslty  students  In  Latin  America  (and  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world)  are  not  like 
students  in  the  US  Here,  they  are  pre- 
paring themselves  for  a  satisfactory  place  In 
a  society  that,  by  aiid  large,  they  want  to 
preserve.  But  in  "underdeveloped"  Latin 
America.  It  Is  nut  difficult  for  agitators  to 
convince  students  that  they  have  a  stake  In 
changing  the  system. 


To  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  danger 
South  of  the  Border,  one  must  give  primary 
consideration  to  what's  going  on  In  the  uni- 
versities, traditionally  the  centers  of  unrest. 

Based  on  numerous  Interviews  with  com- 
munist and  non-communist  students,  pro- 
fessors, and  university  officials  throughout 
Latin  America,  we  found,  on  separate  tripe 
covering  the  entire  area,  that  Reds  have 
captured  many  university  student  bodies 
and  have  made  deep  Inroads  In  nearly  all. 
Security  officials  and  experts  on  communism 
confirmed  our  findings. 

Students  are  both  the  shock  troops  and 
the  officer  cadre  of  the  communist  Latin 
American  command  In  Its  campaign  to  con- 
quer the  Western  Hemisphere's  soft,  south- 
ern underbelly.  This  growing  army  of 
young  men  and  women  numbers  In  the  tens 
of  thousands — with  up  to  20,000  presently 
undergoing  training  In  Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Union.  East  Europe,  Red  China,  and  Vietnam. 

Students  on  many  Latin  American  cam- 
puses openly  proclaim  support  for  the  guer- 
rillas and  for  the  downfall  of  the  govern- 
ment They  are  the  b.ickbone  of  rebel 
movement,  and  guerrilla  ranks  usually  swell 
during  vacation  months.  In  the  cities, 
students  carry  on  terrorist  campaigns  They 
rob  b.anks  and  others  businesses  to  finance 
guerrilla  operations,  kidnap  wealthy  citizens, 
plant, bomlM.  and  assassinate  police  and  gov- 
ernment authorities  US.  embassies  and 
American-owned  businesses  are  special  tar- 
gets of  student  terrorist  attacks. 

One  Latin  counter-intelligence  officer, 
responsible  for  keeping  track  of  communist 
penetrations  in  the  universities,  told  us: 
"We  didn't  take  this  problem  seriously  for 
a  long  time — too  long  We  thought  of  our 
radical  students  as  'children  p<vsslng  through 
a  phase.'  But  sudderriy  we  realize  that 
many  of  our  'children'  are  trained  killers, 
organized  to  take  over  our  country.  The 
big  question  Is  whether  we've  made  the  dis- 
covery in  time  to  turn  the  tide" 

One  of  his  colleagues  warned:  "1  hope  I'm 
wrong,  but  I'm  convinced  that  you  North 
Americans  will  face  the  same  problem  In  the 
future." 

For  many  years  Latin  students,  especially 
freshmen  and  sophs,  became  radicals  as  an 
outlet  for  adolescent  exuberance  There  was 
little  guidance  or  organization,  and  no  real- 
istic future  outside  the  university  for  com- 
munists. Most  of  the  student  extremists  of 
the  1930s.  '408,  and  '50s  are  moderates  today. 
But  the  picture  Is  changing. 

Campus  recruitment  and  the  tree  of  stu- 
dents for  the  communist  cau.se  Is  now  a 
smooth  operation,  well  directed  and  orga- 
nized. While  It  is  still  true  that  many  stu- 
dents recruited  Into  communist  ranks  as 
freshmen  start  slipping  away  in  their  Junior 
and  senior  years,  the  number  who  stay  on 
the  Red  path  through  college  and  beyond  Is 
steadily  increasing.  The  cry  "Revolution!" 
Is  no  longer  an  empty  call  to  arms 

Communist  leaders  and  guerrilla  chiefs 
throughout  the  continent  are  heroes  on  the 
campus,  and  future  leaders  are  tlie  primary 
target  of  communist  recruiters  In  the  univer- 
sities. Student  agitators  who  can  whip  up 
anti-government  and  hate-US  demonstra- 
tions on  cue  from  the  communist  hierarchy 
win  probably  do  Just  as  well  later  organizing 
peasants  and  poor  urban  workers  for  the  Red 
cause.  Students  who  can  Instigate  bloody 
riots  that  not  only  embarrass  but  sometimes 
threaten  governments,  as  has  happened  In 
nearly  every  Latin  American  country,  i>os- 
sess  a  talent  that  Is  crucial  for  the  success 
of  communist  revolutionary  plans. 

Miguel  Rotalde,  former  Mayor  of  Peru's 
main  port  of  Callao  and,  until  recently,  a 
Minister  of  Oovemraent,  said  flatly:  "The 
universities  are  the  main  source  of  commu- 
nist action  in  Peru."  Rotalde  made  the 
statement  last  year.  Just  after  Peru  was 
forced  to  declare  a  state  of  siege  because  of 
communist  guerrilla  and  terror  activity. 


Once  a  student  has  proven  himself  on  cam- 
pus he  has  caned  out  a  future  with  the 
Communist  Party.  In  some  casee  he  will  be 
allowed  to  do  post-grraduate  work  at  Party 
expense.  Many. will  be  given  military  train- 
ing to  operate  In  the  hills  as  guerrillas.  Some 
will  be  assigned  to  Jobs  In  labor  unions  and 
the  communications  media.  Since  the  com- 
munists have  long  established  themselves  In 
the  Ministries  of  Education,  they  are  often 
able  to  place  graduates  In  important  teach- 
ing posts  In  high  schools  and  universities. 
Through  Party  arranged  Jobs  or  heavy  subsi- 
dization from  Red  funds,  the  young  commu- 
nists achieve  a  much  sought  after  stability 
In  a  generally  precarious  economic  situation 

Communists,  because  of  their  training  and 
resources,  are  even  more  p>owerful  than  their 
actual  numbers  wovUd  Indicate.  Domocratic 
forces  lack  the  dedication  and  organization 
of  the  Reds  Most  students,  although  non- 
communist,  find  little  time  for  Bol'tics.  and 
the  field  is  left  wide  open  for  the  extremlst-s 

Students  follow  world  events,  often  colored 
by  communist  propaganda,  and  many  feel 
that  history  Is  on  the  side  of  communism. 
Castro,  Is  the  symbol  of  that  tide  in  Latin 
America.  But  events  anywhere  on  the  globe 
can  also  influence  the  situation.  Every  Vlet- 
cong  victory  s[>eed£  up  the  bandwagon,  and 
a  US  retreat  In  Vietnam  could  trigger  a 
hemispheric  "war  of  national  liberation." 

Representative  Armistead  Selden  of  Ala- 
bama warned  In  a  recent  speech:  "The 
aggressors'  target  Is  not  simply  the  sphere  of 
Southeast  Asia  It  is  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Were  we  to  take  the  e-isy  course 
in  Vietnam,  we  would  soon  be  faced  with 
Vietnam-type  subversion  and  aggression  by 
communist  and  communist-Inspired  enemies 
of    freedom    throughout    Latin    America. 

"As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs,  I  know  the  vola- 
tile nature  of  that  threat.  The  communists 
and  their  _  friends  In  Central  and  South 
America — encouraged  and  aided  by  Peking — 
would  need  only  the  indication  that  the 
American  will  to  resist  In  Vietnam  was  weak- 
ening. We  would  then  witness  a  quantum 
Jump  In  the  communist  technique  of  so- 
oalled  "wars  of  national  liberation."  Our 
own   hemisphere   would    be   the   battlefield" 

latin  students  look  to  Fidel  Castro  for 
Inspiration  and  guidance.  His  own  revolu- 
tion took  its  Ideological  base  and  leadership 
from  Havana  University,  and  this  enhanced 
Student  revolutionary  prestige  throughout 
the  continent. 

The  Ciustro  Influence  on  radical  Latin 
youth  is  Ulustnited  by  a  statement  of  Amer- 
Ico  Martin,  former  president' of  Central  Uni- 
versity's Federation  of  .Students,  in  Caracas: 
"We  want  to  do  the  same  as  Castro.  .  .  . 
Cuba  showed  the  way  iUI '  the  other  Latin 
countries  must  go." 

Vllma  ESpln,  wife  of  Fidel  Castro's  brother 
Raul  and  a  member  of  the  Ontral  Commit- 
tee of  the  Cu^n  Communist  Party,  put  it  in 
more  direct  antl-U.S.  t«rms.  In  a  Moscow 
speech,  she  boasted:  "If  small  Cuba,  90  miles 
from  North  American  imperialism,  has  been 
able  to  maintain  Its  revolution,  all  nations 
can  do  so." 

Cuba  provides  a  meeting  ground  for  all 
Latin  American  commurUsts.  and  many 
broadcast  to  their  countrymen  via  Radio 
Havana  Students  consider  It  a  mark  of 
distinction  to  have  sf)ent  time '  in  Castro 
Cuba.  Travel  to  Cuba  Is  through  Mexico — 
the  only  Latin  American  country  that  main- 
tains air  service  to  Havana.  FYom  there. 
m:«y  continue  on  to  other  conununlst 
countries. 

Another  route  to  tlie  U.S.S.R.,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  Asia  Is  through  Paris,  where 
visas  are  Issued— but  not  stamped  Into  stu- 
dents' passports.  It  Is  an  open  secret  that 
campus  commurUsts — sometimes  professors, 
or  even  deans^provlde  forged  travel  docu- 
ments to  students  wishing  to  go  to  Cuba  or 
behind  the  Curtain 
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Communist  money  from  Moscow,  Havana, 
Peking,  and  elsewhere  pours  into  Latin 
.America,  much  of  it  for  student  activities. 
For  example,  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
report  to  Congress  revealed  that  Castro  alone 
\\?iS  pumped  over  $1  million  Into  Just  one 
coimtry — Venezuela — for  .subversive  purposes. 
The  Red  bloc  oft«n  outbids  Western 
nations.  Including  the  United  States.  In 
offering  scholarships  and  other  privileges  to 
promising  students  Standards  for  stud-y 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  much  lower  than 
,'or  study  In  the  United  States,  and  In  addi- 
tion to  scholarships  ranging  up  to  seven 
years,  roundtrlp  transportation  "k  provided. 
plus  room  and  board.  bot>ks,  clothing,  and 
sonic  entertainment  allowances. 

At  Red  bloc  universities,  Latin  students 
:ire  triUned  In  MarxLst-Lenlnlst  doctrine, 
ag:t,ulon,  infiltration  tactics,  sabotage,  and 
terrorism.  Guerrilla  warfare  schools  iu-e  the 
specialty  of  Castro  Cuba,  with  an  Increase 
from  ten  In  1962  to  more  than  30  In  1965, 
according  to  U.S.  Intelligence  reports  Usu- 
ally reliable  reports  place  the  number  at 
more  than  40  today. 

Thousands  of  "graduates"  have  returned 
to  their  countries,  some  to  Infiltrate  Uie  labor 
movi-'ment.  government,  and  mass  communi- 
cations; others  to  organize  peasant  uprisings 
and  terrorist  activity.  Tliey  have  even  estab- 
lished contact  with  dtssldent  young  military 
men  In  some  countries,  the  most  notable 
being  Lieutenant  M:irco  Antonio  Yon  Sosa 
in  Guatemala.  After  the  failure  of  a  leftist 
coup.  Ton  Sosa  fled  to  the  hills  where  he 
leads  guerrilla  forces,  made  up  of  a  good 
number  of  siudent.s. 

Tr.iined  communists  assigned  to  tlie  uni- 
versities become  "professional  students,"  and 
often  remain  In  school  until  their  late  30s 
or  early  40s.  Paid  comnumlst  functionaries, 
who  devote  full  time  to  their  Jobs,  are  re- 
sponsible for  recrultlnc  new  members,  see- 
ing that  communists  and  sympathizers  get 
the  imporunit  student  and  faculty  positions. 
and  general  organLcational  work. 

They  use  the  cumpus  as  a  platform  from 
which  to  agitate  In  every  phase  of  the  na- 
tion's llf".  Commtmlst  slogans  and  posters 
are  splattered  everywhere.  Campaigns  may 
cover  almost  any  .subject.  Perennial  ones 
include  demands  for  expropriating  American- 
owned  property  and  the  release  of  Jailed 
subversives.  Often,  the  agitation  leads  to 
student  demonstrations — usually  against  the 
government  or  the  United  States — and,  if 
the  communist  organizers  do  their  Job  well, 
bloody  riots. 

The  activity  of  the  professional  student 
leaders  Is  well  financed,  and  they  receive 
other  outside  help  such  as  propaganda  ma- 
terial and  expert  advice.  Massive  amounts 
of  free  or  cheap  communist  pamphlets  and 
books  are  a\allab]e  for  distribution.  Mimeo- 
graph machines  are  re;ujy  to  quickly  turn 
out  leaflets  to  stir  up  support  for  candidates, 
demonstrations,  protests,  etc.  Profe.sslonals. 
trained  In  agitation,  prepare  this  material, 
and  it  is  nearly  always  clever,  with  a  single 
major  point  that  can  be  easily  grasped. 

The  non-communist  forces  are  seldom  as 
well  organized  or  financed — and  often  are 
not  organized  at  all.  Afad  even  wh«a  local 
antl-communlsts  make  the  effort.  It  is  very 
infrequent  that  they  are  in  the  same  league 
as  the  Reds. 

The  U.S.  hasn't  fully  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. In  dozens  of  programs  we  have  aimed 
at  improving  economic,  social,  and  political 
conditions.  We  have  t.-ied,  often  success- 
fully, to  attrsvct  students  to  our  way  of  life 
throuijh  scholarships  and  other  education 
programs.  But  we  haven't  trained  profes- 
sion.:! organizers  to  cope  with  communist 
^StJ^tors,  and  they  are  a^  desperately  needed 
as  twfhniclans  and  doctors. 
.  One  of  the  anf:wers  to  this  problem  may 
well  be  a  U.S.-baf»ed  "Freedom  Academy" 
^at  would  teach  non-military  people  from 
"ee  World  countries  how  to  fight  commu- 
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nlsts  In  their  particular  fields.  The  Cold  War 
Council,  a  bipartisan  organization  of  out- 
standing Americans  concerned  with  com- 
munist political  warfare,  reported  at  Con- 
gressional Committee  hearings  on  the  Acad- 
emy bill:  "Training  citizens  of  other  nations 
[is]  a  key  f&ctor  In  achieving  Free  World 
security."  A  Freedom  Academy  blM  nar- 
rowly missed  Congressional  passage  last  year. 
Meanwhile,  the  privately  sponsored  Freedom 
Studies  Center  Is  nearing  completion  out- 
side of  Boston,  Virginia.  With  sUnllar  alms, 
it  could  make  a  solid  contribution  In  this 
fleld.  Among  those  cooperating  In  the  vari- 
ous projects  of  the  Center  are  the  American 
Security  Council,  the  American  Legion,  and 
a  large  number  of  universities  and  other  edu- 
caUonal  organizations.  It  is  administered 
by  the  Institute  for  American  Strategy 

The  battle  Is  already  being  fought  on  the 
labor  front.  The  AFL-CIO  has  training  pro- 
grams for  Latin  American  trade  unionists 
that  have  contributed  to  many  victories  of 
free  labor  over  communists. 

The  general  political  and  economic  atmos- 
phere on  nearly  all  Latin  American  campuses 
gives  the  communists  a  big  advantage  In  at- 
tracting young  people.  The  "right"  on  the 
political  spectrum  in  most  universities  is 
equivalent  to  left-liberal  in  the  U.S.,  and 
is  considered  reactionary.  Conservatives,  or 
even  moderates  or  "middle-of-the-roaders," 
as  we  use  these  terms,  are  almost  unheard 
of.  Moving  left,  the  spectrum  passes  the 
communists  and  reaches  the  extreme  radicals 
who  are  even  more  extreme  than  the  Peking- 
line  cotrununlsts. 

Paradoxically,  the  Reds  often  have  less 
trouble  winning  over  ■right-wing"  students 
than  the  radicals  who  want  immediate,  all- 
out  revolution.  They  try  to  convince  the 
extremists  that  careful  groundwork  and 
preparation  must  be  undertaken  before  rev- 
olution has  a  fair  chance  of  success;  that  in- 
filtration and  working  through  front  groups 
Is  necessary.  Many,  aflame  with  impetuous 
revolutionary  zeal,  cannot  be  slowed  down, 
and  In  some  cases  they  have  gained  control 
of  student  groups  by  calling  the  commu- 
nists reactionary. 

Paralleling  the  split  In  communist  parties 
throughout  the  world,  Latin  Red  students 
are  divided  into  pro-Moecow  and  pro-Peking 
groups,  the  latter  In  the  ascendency.  But 
despite  splits  within  commimlst  ranks,  they 
usually  unite  on  major  issues.  During  a 
crisis,  such  as  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
they  work  side  by  side.  They  seldom  lose 
sight  of  the  main  objective — the  communist 
conquest  of  Latin  America. 

Despite  rampant  leftism,  the  United  States 
lias  some  latent  support  on  Latin  American 
campuses.  This  comes  generally  from  the 
more  non-polltlcal  students,  who  seldom  air 
their  views  in  public.  Those  who  do  are  not 
fiery  pyblic  speakers  and  are  rarely  hi  stu- 
dent leadership  positions.  Some  students 
leaders  describe  themselves  as  "demo- 
cratic"— but  this  does  not  mean  pro-Ameri- 
can. They  frequently  criticize  the  U.S.,  but 
also  refuse  to  accept  communist  dictation. 
They  feel  that  both  commurUsm  and  capital- 
Ism"  have  equally  undesirable  aspects. 

This  tlUnklng  was  characterized  at  the 
Fourth  Latin  American  Congress  of  Students 
(LACS)  held  in  Natal,  Brazil,  in  October, 
1961.  When  they  couldn't  dominate  the 
Congress,  delegates  from  communist-donU- 
naied  student  federations  walked  out.  Those 
remaining,  representatives  of  ten  democratic 
federations,  issued  a  press  statement  on  their 
position :  "The  Latin  American  student  body 
has  firmly  stated  Its  attitude  of  open  ntrug- 
gle  against  the  Imperialist  domination  ex- 
■*erted  by  the  United  States  over  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  has  also  made  clear  that  It  will  not 
permit  oppression  by  one  great  power  to  be 
replaced  by  the  domination  of  another,  the 
Soviet  UrUon,  which  already  turns  its  ambi- 
tious eyes  to  Latin  America  with  obvious 
voracity." 
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On  the  faculty  level,  it  is  Imprudent  to  ex- 
press s>-mpathy  for  the  U.S.  With  a  pre- 
carious tenure  system,  few  teachers  will  risk 
bucking  the  leftist  and  communist  trend  on 
campus.  Rectors  and  deans,  who  aire  elected 
with  student  support,  find  themselves  in  the 
same  situation.  A  teacher  or  dean  publicly 
defending  the  U.S.  faces  retaliation  that  can 
destroy  his  career. 

In  one  Latin  American  university  the  rec- 
tor was  forced  out  recently  because  his  criti- 
cism of  the  U.S.  Dominican  lnter\'entlon 
wasn't  strong  enough.  This  fear  of  being 
labeled  "Yankee  supporter"  runs  to  the  top 
of  the  political  structure.  To  avoid  being 
charged  with  being  an  American  puppet,  by 
his  enemies,  most  political  leaders,  even 
those  who  are  friendly  to  us.  wUl  occasionally 
tlirow  Jabs  at  American  policy. 

Over  the  years,  communism  has  been  skiU- 
fully  pictured  as  the  champion  of  popular 
aspirations  while  capitalism  Is  automatically 
associated  with  the  status  quo  and  against 
all  change.  For  a  student  to  proclaim  hUn- 
self  a  communist  slmplv  means,  to  many 
that  he  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  fliht  for 
social  and  economic  Justice 

On  campus,  leftists  glibly  link  free  enter- 
prise with  self-seeking  profiteering,  while 
communism  is  presented  as  having  a  "social 
conscience."  Communism  is  the  opposite  of 
this  cold-blooded  "capitalism"— not  of  free- 
dom. To  be  antl-communlst  on  campus  is 
to  be  pro-capitalist. 

This  concept  of  free  enterprise  generally 
holds  true  among  the  teachers,  too.  Schooled 
on  heavy  doses  of  Marxism,  they  ju£t  nat- 
urally expound  It  in  their  classrooms.  Many 
of  them  regard  Marx4sm  as  a  science  and  are 
quite  oblivious  to  the  political  aspects  of  It. 
and  It  is  considered  sophisticated  among 
teachers  to  be  Marxists.  Said  one  La';ln 
professor:  "Communism  Is  even  more  at- 
tractive to  the  Intellectuals  and  the  middle 
clasA  than  to  the  poor  rural  masses." 

The  status  of  thj  unlversltv  In  Latin 
American  society  ma*es  it  fertUe  ground  for 
political  intrigues.  The  Spanish  legacy  has 
given  the  university  the  task  of  forging  na- 
tional leaders,  and  It  has  great  prestige  in 
the  community.  Students  are  looked  up  to 
as  the  vanguard  of  the  future 

In  only  the  last  two  or  three  decades, 
X.atln  America  has  been  shifting  educational 
goals  from  the  concept  of  an  elite  to  a  mass- 
based  society.  While  the  United  States 
transformed  the  educational  aim  of  its  uni- 
versities many  years  ago,  Latin  America  is 
still  suffering  the  throes  of  change.  With 
free  tuition,  .the  majority  of  the  students 
are  from  poor  famUles,  many  of  them  not 
prepared  for  college.  AU  these  factors  are  a 
help  to  the  communists. 

Reds,  capitalizing  on  the  traditional  au- 
tonomy of  Latin  American  campuses,  have 
turned  universities  into  sanctuaries  for 
wanted  subversives  and  depots  for  weapons. 
Students  openly  brag  of  the  arsenals  thev 
have  established  In  their  dormitories  and 
of  the  production-line  procedures  they  have 
for  turning  out  Molotov  cocktails. 

When  student  activity  becomes  Intole'r- 
able.'^unlverslty  autonomy  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten by  government  authorities,  and  the 
campus  becomes  a  battlefield  between  police 
and  communist-led  students.  The  resulting 
bloodshed  and  antigovernment  propaganda 
works  to  the  advantage  of  the  communists, 
often  outweighing  whatever  gains  were 
achieved  by  the  raid.  -• 

The  veteran  workhorse  of  International 
communism,  Dolores  Ibarrurl  ("La  Paslo- 
narla"  of  Spanish  Civil  War  fame),  has  out- 
lined the  conununlst  blueprint  for  using 
students: 

"Conquer  the  students  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, as  they  are  a  very  great  force.  .  .  . 
The  students  are  those  who  best  suit  our 
purposes,  because  they  always  struggle  to 
win.  ... 
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"A  half-dozen  clear  Ideas  will  suffice  to 
Inflame  the  siudenis.  Tell  them  that  they 
are  Intellectuals,  and  that  they  must  shout 
In  favor  of  peace,  and  that  they  do  not  want 
more  wars.  And  promise  them  scholarships 
and  free  trips  and  aid  In  order  to  advance 
me." 

And,"  .  .  congratulations  to  the  students, 
who  are  advancing  together  throughout  the 
entire  wjrld,  and  who  are  the  vanguard." 

The  warning  Is  unmistakably  clear:  we 
must  face  the  challenge  squarely  or  risk 
disastrous  consequences.  The  entire  hemis- 
phere Is  threatened  by  students  who  are  cun- 
ningly led  Into  doing  the  worlc  of  Moscow 
and  Peking.  It  la  easier  to  Inflame  destruc- 
tive revolutionary  passion  than  to  sell  real- 
istic democratic  answers  to  very  complex 
problems  But  ours  Is  the  only  road  that 
ultimately  will  bring  to  the  majority  of  Latlr 
Americans,  Including  students,  what  thej 
seek. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and"  ^at  3 
o'clock  and  14  miimt.e.s  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, June  23,  1966,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  June  22,  1966: 

PoSTMASTT:Ra 
ALAB\MA 

James  E  McClamery.  Elmore. 
Relfe  S.  Pruett,  Seale. 
James  L.  Shurett.  Shawnmt. 

ALASKA 

Eldor  R.  Lee,  Petersburg. 

ARIZONA 

John  E  Babcock,  Port  Huachuca. 
E  J   Foutz,  Teer  Nos  Pos. 
Arnold  R   Ellas.  Tticson 

ARKANSAS 

Charlea  T    Bryan,  Gurdon. 

CALirORNIA 

Wilbur  .S   Gram   EI  Cerrtto. 
J.  Edmund  Culver,  King  City. 
William  J   .A.skew,  Lower  Lake. 
Edward  F   Harrington   San  Luis  Obl8p>o. 

COLORADO 

Harold  D.  Jackson,  Rye, 

CONNECTICtrr  -     .. 

Richard  J  Marks,  Norwich. 

fLORIOA 

Ray  A.  HlUlard,  Geneva. 

GEORGIA 

James  B.  Young,  Clermont. 
Thomas  L.  Exley.  Sprlngfleld. 

niAHO 

Joseph  W,  Ebberts,  Challls. 

ILLINOIS 

William  L.  Slnnett.  Adair. 
Roger  V  Crosman,  Braldwtxxl. 
Bernle  J.  Ca-ssidy,  Cabery.  '■ 

James  N    earner.  Carriers  MllU. 
Robert  E.  Wurmnest,  D«er  Creek. 
Marvin  S.  Bloomer.   Mafjuon. 
Richard  E.  Dlxou.  Montlcello. 
Marjorle  E  Scott.  Olympla  Fields. 

IOWA 

William  J.  Dohrer,  Rudd. 
Lars  C.  Larson.  Woden. 


Francis  J.  O'Leary.   Fort   Leavenworth. 
Morris  T.  Bowker,  Ogden. 
Robert  Shove,  Onaga. 
Marie  E.  Vlckers,  Pratt. 

KENTUCKT 

Clarence  F.  Jones.  Grand  Rivers. 
Robert  6.  Lanier,  KevU. 

LOUISIANA  I 

Robert  O    McGlung,  Homer. 

MAINE 

Claude  A   Cyr,  Fort  Kent. 

MARYLAND 

C    Alvln  Sanger,  Cordova.  | 

William  C.  NorrLs,  Jr ,  Forest  Hill,        j 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Dorothy    L     Connolly.    Dunstable. 
Philip   E    Sullivan.   East   Pepperell. 
Robert  Connell.  Forge  Village. 
Antone  L   Sllva,  New  Bedford. 
Martin  T    Ready,  Wlnchendon. 

MINNESOTA 

Frank  E    Blnlek,  Bowlus. 

Jo.seph  E.  Frankovich,  Chlsholm.  ■ 

Richard  E   Relland,  RolUngstone. 

MISSISSIPPI 

James  J.  Luter.  Canton. 
Puul  B.  Alford.  Jr  ,  Morton. 
Jwnf's  N.  White,  Wiggins. 
Hugh  J    McGraw.  Yazoo  City. 

MISSOURI  •' 

Harold  R.  Warren.  Climax  .Springs 
Elvln    N.    Meredith,    Weaubleau. 

NEURASKA 

Leonard  H    Pelc,  Johnstown. 
Mildri^d  M    Green,   McCool  Junction. 
Opal  K    Reese,  Pleasanton. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

G  Nelson  Lambert.  Center  Harbor, 
George  S   Downer,  Hampton. 
Paul  E.  Sanborn.  Wllmot  Flat. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Howard  F.  Haas,  Cherry  Hill. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Orba  L.  Ray,  Tulurosa. 

NEW    YORK 

Edwin  J,  Paher,  Caroga  Lake. 
Blake  P.  Winter,  CScero. 
H.irold  T,  Zwlck.  Crompond. 
Kerlln  R.  Farwell,  Cuba. 
.Shirley  A.  Marshall,  Hemlock, 
Barbara  A.  Alklntjurgh,  NelUston. 
Grant  D  Morrison.  NorthvlUe. 
Leo  J,  Sorlcelll,  Peek.sklll. 
Edward  S.  Norwlgkl.  Warsaw. 
Joseph  J.  Neratko,  Westfleld.         •. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Iva  E  Hampton.  Colnjock. 
W   Marvin  Worrell,  Jr.,  Como. 
Nancy  C   Blue.  J.ack.s<Tn  Springs. 
Jue  D  TTiompson.  Moores\'111p. 
Tliomsis  W.  Galloway,  Rosman. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Donald  R.  Holler,  Drayton.  — 

Vesta  M.  Schultz,  Glen  U:iln. 


/^o^Sy 


OHIO 

John  D  WodHly,  Camden. 
Lillian  H.  Harbaugh,  Clinton. 
Herman  A.  Clarke,  Crown  City. 
William  E.  Smith.  Deshler, 
Francis  E.  SzoUosl.  Toledo. 

OKLAHOMA 

Herman   D.   Jones.  Burlington. 
H  imer  H.  Wysam<uin,  Fairmont. 
J.  Freeman  Parker,  Ochelata. 
eilly  R.  Robertson,  Sand  Springs. 

MjfERTO     RICO 

LiUs  I    Lugo-lfercado,  San  Antonio. 


RHODE     ISLAND 

James  M.  Phelan,  Warwick. 

TENNESSEE 

Luclle  M.  Rowland,  Del  Rio. 

TEXAS 

Orveta  D.  Generaux.  Addison. 
Weldon  E    Kaddatz,  Bynum. 
Wllbert  A.  .Shank.s.  Combes. 
Jack  O.  Htint,  Kosse. 
W    F'reeman  PhUpott,  Sherman. 

VERMONT 

Dorls-C.  Kendall.  R#  idlns 

WASHINGTON 

Betty  J.  Hages.  E  uston 
Charles  H.  Nash,  Friday  Harbor. 
John  C.  Hafstad,  Oakesdale. 
Melvln  W.  Schauerman,  Odessa. 

WEST     VIRGINIA 

Etta  M.  Aulabaugh,  Hancock. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WhDNESDAY,  Jl'NE  22.  1  <)<)(; 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Dr.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them — Matthew   18:   20. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  who  ha,st  given 
Thy  word  that  where  two  /or  three  are 
pathered  together  in  Thy  name,  there 
Thou  art  in  the  midst  of  them — make  us 
aware  of  Thy  presence  this  moment  as 
we  as.semble  in  Thy  name,  invoking  Thy 
ble.ssing  uixin  us  and  praying  that  Thou 
would  make  us  adequate  for  the  tasks  of 
this  day,  give  us  wjsdom  for  the  decisions 
we  have  to  make  and  courage  always  to 
do -what  is  right. 

Bless,  Thou,  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  and  all  the  Membt?rs  of  this 
House.  Support  iLs  all  the  day  long  of 
this  troublous  life,  until  the  shadows 
lengthen,  and  the  evening  comes,  and 
the  busy  world  is  hush,  and  the  fever  of 
life  is  over,  and  our  work  is  done.  Then, 
of  Thy  great  mercy,  grant  us  a  .safe 
lodging  and  a  holy  rest  and  peace  at  the 
last:  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
ArringUm.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bilLs  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H  R  .3438.  .A.n  act  to  .cimend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respe<-t  to  limiting  the  priority  and 
nondlschargeablUty  of  taxes  In  bankruptcy 

The  message  also  aitnounced  tliat  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendment.s  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.'^e  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR  136,  An  act  to  amend  sections  1,  l"a. 
64a  1 5 ) ,  67  ( b ) ,  67c,  and  70c  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
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mitlee  of  conference  on  the  disagiTeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  on  the  amend- 
menUs  of  the  Hou.se  to  the  bill  iS,  693' 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
.\ecnts  Registration  Ac^  of  1938,  as 
amended."  ^ 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  followiner 
title.-,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Hou.se  is  requested : 

.S  \'A36.  An  act  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  2769  An  act  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  parking  fiicilltles  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


A   MATTER  OF  PERSONAL     « 
PRIVILEGE 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
dots  tlic  trentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr, 
Chambeki.ain  I  rise? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  a.s  a  matter  of  personal  pri\11ege. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
stati^  his  matter  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  with  respect  to  an  article  which  ap- 
p<'ared  in  thc-^ashington  Past  tliis 
mjrning  entitled  "Question:  Do  Con- 
gre.^.sinen  Steal,"  by  the  columnists  Drew 
Pearson  and  Jack  Ander.stjn. 

T.'if  SPE.'VKER.  The  pentleman  from 
M-ciiiiian  is  recognized  under  the  ques- 
tion of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  the  Wa.shington  Post 
cariii  d  the  .syndicated  column,  Wa.shing- 
to:i  .Men-y-Go-Round.  witli  the  byline  of 
n:f-,v  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander.son  which 
was  titled  "Question:  Do  Congressmen 
StfaP"  I  presume  tliis  column  appeared 
in  other  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States, 

Tins  article  should  be  of  Interest  to 
every  Member  of  this  body  for  it  chal- 
ler.'i's  thp  integrity  of  certain  Members 
of  this  Hou.se,  my.s«.=lf  included,  charging 
by  innuendo  grave  mi.sconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Memb<^rs  of  this  great  Ixxiy  in 
the  performance  of  their  legislatne 
dutit.'s. 

Ordinarily,  I  do  not  read  the  column 
publislu-d  by  the.se  joumali.sts  and  would 
not  liave  seen  this  if  It  had  not  been 
called  to  my  attention  by  other  parties. 
Over  the  years  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  matters  contalnf^i  in  the 
cjlumn  are  not  worthy  of  my  time  and, 
in  fact,  I  have  generally  felt  they  do  not 
"Aarrant  a  rebuttal.-  However,  in  this 
ca.se  tlie  allegations  are  of  sucli  a  serious 
nauiro  that  I  cannot  come  to  thi.s  Cham- 
tXT  and  take  my  .seal  without  a.sking  for 
in  o,Mix)rtunity  to  set  the  record  straight. 

First,  it  is  true  that  I  am  a  lawyer.  I 
attended  law  .school  at  the  University  of 
Vi:l  i!!ia  and  graduated  in  1949.  I  am  a 
mf'mbt'r  of  the  Virginia  bar,  I  al.so  took 
thf  Michigan  bar  in  the  fall  of  1949  and 
«as  admitted  to  practice  law  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  shortly  thereafter.  I  started 
my  professional  career  without  a  client 
and  simply  by  hanging  out  my  shingle. 
In  the  fullness  of  time  I  was  named  an 
assistant  prosecuting  attorney  for  Ing- 
ham County.  I  also  ser%-ed  as  city  at- 
torney for  the  city  of  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
a-s  counsel  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Michigan  State  Senate,  and  finally 
as  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county  of 


Ingham  just  prior  to  my  election  to  Con- 
gress. 

For  several  days  following  my  election 
to  the  85th  Congress.  I  continued  a  lim- 
ited relationship  with  several  attorneys 
who  had  served  oji  the  staff  of  the  prose- 
cutmg  attorney  of  Ingham  County  dur- 
ing my  term  of  ofTice.  In  the  spring  of 
19H2.  I  had  discussions  with  the  .senior 
partner  for  the  law  firm  of  Eraser,  Treb- 
ilcock,  Davis  &  Foster  which  led  to  my 
becoming  as.sociated  with  this  firm  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  entered  into  on 
May  31.  1962.  During  our  discu.ssions 
tlie  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  interest  at 
some  future  date  was  of  primary  imixir- 
tance  and  was  pursued  in  depth.  In 
view  of  the  text  of  the  column  to  whicli 
I  have  referred,  I  want  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  the  ba.sic  agreement 
that  was  made  with  this  law  firm 

YcAi  will  perform  no  service  for  the  arm, 
nor  shall  you  share  In  any  income  received 
by  the  firm  from  services  performed  by  it, 
Involvhig  matters  with  or  before  the  United 
States,  Its  departments,  bureaus,  services  or 
facilities;  it  being  the  clear  iiiteution  and 
purpose  of  all  of  us  to  scrupulously  and 
completely  avoid  any  possible  conflict  of 
Interest  or  even  the  appearance  thereon  be- 
tween your  services  to  the  United  States  as 
a  Congressman,  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  a 
consulting  lawyer  to  this  firm,  on  the  other 
hand. 

Not  a  year  had  passed  before  it  became 
apparent  tliat  I  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  devote  to  any  private  legal 
matters  and  on  July  1,  1964.  I  termi- 
nated, at  my  own  request,  my  relation- 
sliip  with  this  law^  firm.  My  letter  of 
resignation  reads  in  its  entirety  as  fol- 
lows ; 

JnLT  1,  1964. 
Mr,  Archie  C.  Fraser, 
Fraser,  Trebilcock ,  DaiHs  &  Foster, 
1400  Michigan  National  Touer, 
Lansing.  Mich. 
,      Dear  Archie:   Since  our  ^last  visit,  I  have 
given  considerable  thought  to  my  continued 
relationship  wltli  you  and  your  partners  of 
Fraser.  Trebilcock,  Davis  and   Poster. 

At  the  time  we  first  discussed  the  matter, 
1  was  most  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
such  an  arrangement  and  felt  confident  that 
as  soon  as  I  had  an  opportunity  to  spend 
some  time  In  Lansing,  I  could  help  in  a 
modest  way  to  further  the  business  Inter- 
ests of  the  firm.  However,  since  June  1, 
1962,  the  date  of  our  association,  I  have 
only  spent  three  weeks  In  Lansing  and  they 
"w'ere  the  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 
1962  Congressional  campaign  .  .  .  and  dur- 
ing the  peak  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Following  that  November  election,  I  went  on 
active  duty  to  meet  my  reserve  oblig.-itlon, 
and  soon  returned  t.o  Washington  to  prepare 
for  the  convening  of  Congress.  Liist  year, 
we  were  In  session  until  Christmas  Eve 
which  of  necessity  precluded  my  being  in 
Lansing  .  .  .  and  while  we're  not  sure  now 
when  Congress  will  adjourn  this  year,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  my  Congressional  ac- 
tivities will  preempt  any  time  that  I  had 
hoped  I  could  devote  to  personal  affairs. 
Further.  I  am  mindful  that  our  relationship 
may  have,  in  eome  respects,  been  a  source 
of  embarrassment  to  the  firm.  Thus,  for 
these  reasons  I  have  reluctantly  concluded 
that  It  Is  best  that  our  association  be  termi- 
nated at  a  time  suitable  to  your  conven- 
ience. 

I  have  been  most  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity t/i  be  identified  with  Fraser,  Trebil- 
cock. Davis  and  Faster  and  have  felt- a  warm 
relationship  with  each  of  Its  members  ...  all 
of  whom  I  hold  in  highest  esteem.     It  Is  my 


deep  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
make  the  business  contribution  that  I  had 
hoped  I  would  be  able  to  make. 

With    my    warme.st    regards    to   you.  <ach 
member  of  the  firm.  a,nd  your  most  efficient 
and  courteous  staff.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours  • 


So  my  colleagues.  I  have  not  been  as- 
sc>ciaied  with  this  firm  or  any  other  law 
firm  since  July  1,  1964,  in  any  way  what- 
soever, and  the  authors  of  this  article  sj 
could  have  been  apjjrised  of  this  fact  by 
simply  calling  my  ofTice.  Likewise,  they 
could  have  c^nfiiTned  tiiis  fact  by  a  tele- 
phone call  to  the  finn  itself.  F^rth^r, 
they  could  have  gone  to  the  1966  volume 
of  the  Marlindale  and  Hubbcil  Law  pi- 
i-ectory  tuid  discovered  that  1  am  not 
lisic-d  as  havii-ig  any  identification  with 
this  law  firm  whatsoever. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  makes 
siJecific  reference  to  my  legislative  inter- 
est in  repealing  the  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  two  brief  paragraphs  from 
thLs  article: 

Three  years  ago.  Rep.  Chamberlain  in- 
troduced a  bill,  H.R.  458,  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers' ej^ise  tax  on  passenger  cars  and 
trucks. 

When  the  Congressman  Introduced  this 
bill,  he  did  not  tell  his  congressional  col- 
leagues or  the  voters  back  home  that  his  law 
firm  represented  the  United  Trucking  Service 
and  the  Detroit  Automobile  Interinsurance 
Exchange,  both  Interested  in  having  taxee  on 
trucks  and  cars  removed 

.To  charge  that  I  pushed  for  the  repeal 
of  the  lO-perccnt  automobile  excise  tax 
because  my  law  firm  had  two  clients 
la\oring  such  action  or  to  imply  per- 
sonal financial  consideration  to  me  is 
absolutely  ridiculous,  irresponsible,  and 
false.  In  the  first  place,  while  I  will 
gladly  and  proudly  admit  that  I  have 
pursued  this  repeal  with  diligence,  the 
article  is  in  error  w  here  it  suggests  tha/t 
I  first  introduced  the  bill  3  years  ago. 
The  true  facts  are  the.se:  I  first  took  the 
oath  of  ofTice  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
on  Januai-y  3.  1957.  and  13  days  lat^r.  on 
January  16.  I  introduced  H.R,  3022  to 
repeal  the  excise  tax  on  pa.s.senger  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks.  As  I  have  already 
indicated,  my  connection  with  the  firm 
of  Fraser.  Trebilcock.  Davis  &  Posler  be- 
gan on  May  31.  1962,  and  was  terminated 
on  July  1,  1964. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  1  intro- 
duced this  legislation  to  keep  a  promise 
to  the  voters  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Michican  after  specifically 
calling  for  such  legislation  pi-ior  to  the 
election  in  1956.  I  would  also  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  my  efforts  in  behalf 
of  this  legislation  have  been  supported 
at  different  times  by  the  entire  Michi- 
gan delegation.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike,  who  were  as  anxious  to  see 
the  automobile  excise  tax  repealed  as  I 
and  who  ^  often  deferred  to  me  as  their 
spokesman  because  the  district  I  orig- 
inally represented  included  Flint,  the 
home  of  thousands  of  Buick  and  Chevro- 
let workers  and  Laiising,  the  home  of 
thousands  of  Oldsmobile  workers.  It 
was  because  of  the  auto -oriented  com- 
plexion of  my  congressional  district  that 
I  began  thumping  the  drums  for  auto 
excise  tax  repeal  from  the  very  first  day 
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I  came  to  Congress  in  Januarj'  1957 — 
and  for  no  other  reason.  I  would  have 
been  derelict  In  my  duty  to  my  con- 
stituents if  I  had  not  done  so. 

The  charge  of  personal  interest  also  is 
ridiculous  because  in  pushing  for  auLo  ex- 
cise tax  repeal,  I  found  myself  in  1961 
and  ensuing  years  a  nunority  voice  on 
Capitol  Hill,  with  the  fatt^  of  legislation 
being  dictated  by  the  administration. 
When  excise  taxes,  including  the  auto  ex- 
cise tax,  finally  were  repealed,  it  was  be- 
cause my  colleagues  then  saw  the  wisdom 
of  a  course  I  and  a  few  others  had  been 
recommending  for  years  but  to  no  avail. 

During  the  brief  period  I  was  identified 
with  thi.s  law  firm,  and  for  that  matter, 
before  tiiis  affiliation,  and  since  its  termi- 
nation. I  have  never  had  any  business 
contacts;  directly  or  indirectly  with  any  of 
1  the  clients  mentioned  in  this  article. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  by  simply 
stating  that  it  is  Indeed  regrettable,  since 
the  authors  of  this  column  indicate  such 
concern  with  respect  to  the  ethics  of 
Members  of  Congress,  that  they  have 
such  blatant  disregard  for  the  ethics  of 
the  .lournalistic  profes.sion  in  that  tliey 
have  made  no  effort  to  ascertain  the 
truth  about  the  inatu-rs  I  have  discussed. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  my  distingruished 
colleague,  our  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  hsxs  set  the  record  straight  and 
told  the  facUs.  All  of  us  here  admire  his 
integrity,  his  honesty,  his  forthrightness 
and  his  diligence.  I  am  sure  his  con- 
stituents In  Michigan  feel  as  I  do.  He 
has  an  unblemi.shcd  record.  I  am  proud 
of  him  and  his  accomplishments. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  t:*>nerous  words. 


CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  ON 
APPIiOPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der on  any  d^y  next  week  to  consider  a 
House  jolr.t  re'^o'ution  making  continu- 
ing appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
I  have- disc us.sed  the  matter  with  the  dis- 
tirurillshed  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Hou.';e  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  Informed  him  thHt  I 
will  not  object  to  Ws  request. 

But  I  believe  it  would  be  prooer  for 
the  Record  to  show — and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  not  say  this  himself — 
that  at  the  beginning  of  this  .session  of 
Congress  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  set  up 
a  schedule  of  bills  to  be  considered  by 
subcommittees  and  hopefully  to  be 
cleared  through  the  House.  If  we  could 
have  adhered  to  that  schedule,  we  would 
have  had  most  of  om-  appropriations 
problems  out  of  the  way,  or  should  have 
them  out  of  the  way  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  fiscal  year  on  July  1 
next. 


What  I  wayt  the  Record  to  show  is 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  not  responsible  for  whatever  de- 
lays have  transpired.  We  are  up  with 
our  work.  We  have  to  wait  on  authori- 
zations. Without  intending  any  criti- 
cism of  legislative  committees,  I  merely 
say  that  we  will  act  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  as  promptly  as  it  is  pos- 
.sible  to  act  when  the  authorization  bills 
have  cleared  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAIION.  Mi».  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
.^orvmg  the  right  to  object,  I  take  it  that 
time  will  be  piovidcd  next  week,  when 
tlie  resolution  is  brought  before  the 
House,  fur  same  discussion  with  respect 
to  the  situation  tiiat  prevails. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  when  the  resolution  is  brought  up, 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  would 
like  to  see  Congress  adjourn  as  soon  as 
reiisjnabiy  possible,  but  we  liave  to  have 
a  continuing  resolution,  because  the  ap- 
propriation bills  have  not  become  law, 
and  some  delay  will  be  inevitable.  We 
hope  to  pass  the  continuing  resolution 
early  next  week,  and  also  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  which  we  hope  to  report  later  this 
week  and  brin;;  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
probably  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of 
ntwt  week.  I  do  not  believe  the  leader- 
ship of  tlie  Hou.se  has  decided  yet  on  the 
exact  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hoj^e  that  the 
majority  leadcrshij)  In  the  House,  when 
the  resolution  cornes  up  next  week,  will 
be  prepared  to  give  us  some  idea  as  to 
v.hether  this  session  of  Congress  will  go 
on  interminably  with  the  passage  of  a 
continuing  resolution  and  perhaps  an 
extension,  as  has  been  the  case  in  previ- 
ous years. 

The  House  is  entitled  to  have  some  idea 
of  how  long  this  session  of  Congress  is 
going  to  run  if  it  approves  a  continuing 
resolution. 

I  tliank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ctrt^ency  may  be  permitted 
to  .'-it  this  afternoon  while  tiie  House  is 
in  session  during^general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  15639,  and  that  the  minority  may 
have  the  same  permission  with  respect 
to  filing  minority  views. 

Tile  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rules 
Committee  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rc-quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FISHERIES  AND 
WILDLIFE  OF  THE  COM.\nTTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  &f.k 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con.ser- 
vation  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  Hou.se  is  in  session  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th.ere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  the  House  passed  the 
frccdom-of-information  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately I  was  detained  in  my  office  of  the 
time  of  the  vote.  I  .sujiported  this  legis- 
lation. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.    PATMAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  e.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.' Speaker,  no  action 
taken  by  this  Congress  was  more  short- 
.sighted  than  the  shortchanging  of  the 
antijjoverty  program.  Although  the 
House  approved  an  authorization  of 
$1,895  mlllioir  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  the  current  fi.scal  year, 
that  figure  was  cut  to  $1,785  million  m 
the  subsequent  conference.  Tlien.  as 
though  that  cut  were  not  enough,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  drove  the 
knife  even  deeper  into  this  important 
program  by  reK?ommending  an  ai)p!opri- 
ation  of  only  $1.5  billion 

It  was  in  the  light  of  this  legislative 
history  that  I  viewed  with  interest  the 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  last  week  in  Dallas. 
Meeting  in  convention,  the  conference 
noted  that  60  percent  of  the  poor  live  in 
our  large  cities.     The  conference  urged 
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the  President  and  Congress  to  recognize 
tlie  .severe  deficiency  of  antipoverty 
fund.s  and  urged  action  to  appropriate 
the  full  authorization  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  gives  hope  that 
gnater  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
ixx);'  will  be  forthcoming  at  the  local 
le\Ti. 

Today  I  have  intro3uced  a  bill  which 
would  provide  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  the  amount  of  $285  million, 
money  which  was  authorized  by  this 
Congress  but  never  appropriated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  .sui^port  of  all 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors for  this  proposal.  They  must  or- 
ganize a  concerted  effort  t«  impress  all 
ihe  Members  of  the  Congre.ss  wTth  the 
urgency  of  the  situation.  The  need  is 
imperative  as  we'face  the  desperate  prob- 
lems in  our  urban  centers. 

I  also  urge  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  promptly  consider  this  meas- 
ure, if  this  Nation  is  to  begin  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  poor  and  di.sadvantaged. 
which  are  so  acute  m  our  cities. 


M.^SSACRE  ON  THE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  d'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  as':  unani.-nous  con.sent  to  ad-" 
dress  the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
n.=;e  and  extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  the  floor  of  the  House 
t^iday  to  bring  the  attention  of  this  hody 
to  a  national  scandal — the  annual  killing 
of  50.000  Americans  and  the  injuring  of 
some  2  million  on  our  Nation's  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  reason,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  create 
a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  within 
the  U.S.  Commerce  Department.  Within 
this  Agency  my  bill  would  establish  a 
National  Traffic  Center  to  carr>-  out  re- 
search and  make  studies  regarding  the 
cau.scs  of  traffic  accidents. 

My  bill  aLso  creates  a  national  traffic 
safety  program  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  promulgate  na- 
tional traffic  .safety  standards. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  get  eSrly 
and  favorable  action  on  this  vital  piece 
of  legislation. 


JULIUS    KLEIN 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks, 

T!ie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PTNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
P-ad  to  n,7tice  that  the  Senate  Ethics 
Comnuttee  will  attempt  at  least  to  sum- 
mon back  to  the  United  States  for  testi- 
mony Julius  Klein,  the  ^Chicago  public 
•"elatioiLs  man  whose  co'nnections  wit,h 
various  German  industries  are  of  wide 
'nteii'st  As  a  convenience  to  the  com- 
^itec  I  am  sending  them  and  placing 


herewith  in  the  Record  a  set  of  questions 
which  I  feel  should  be  explored  when 
Mr.  Klein  takes  the  witness  stand: 

Why  has  Mr.  Klein  not  filed  with  the 
Justice  Department  details  of  the  represen- 
tation agreement  with  Rhelnmetall  Co  .  Dus- 
seldorf.  West  Germany  ^  required  by  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act? 

Why  has  he  not  filed  full  details  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
representing  Rhelnmetall? 

How  can  he  possibly  claim  his  representa- 
tion was  and  is  purely  mercantile  and  non- 
polltlcal  and  therefore  exempt  from  the  act 
In  view  of  his  !etter  of  April  5,  1965,  to  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  WUUam  Tyler? 

What  did  Klein  do  In  his  work  as  repre- 
sentative of  Rhelnmetall? 

What  were  his  fees?  What  disbursements 
did  he  make? 

What  tr.S.  officials  did  he  see  or  write  to 
In  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  Rhelnmetall? 

Why  did  he  not  file  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment full  financial  details  of  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  Hlspano-Sulza  firm,  another 
foreign  munitions  organization  which  owns 
rights  to  the  controversial  H.S.  820  20  mil- 
limeter machine  gun? 

What  were  his  fees?  What  disbursements 
did  he  make? 

What  U.S.  officials  did  he  see  or  write  to 
In  behalf  of  Hispano-Sulza? 

Was  he  aware  that  the  H.S.  820  gun  did 
not  meet  minimum  performance  standards 
of  the  U.S.  Army  in  tests  performed  at  Inter- 
vals since  1962? 

If  so,  what  efforts  If  any  did  he  make  to 
meet  the  problem  this  presented  to  his 
clients? 

While  in  West  Germany  the  past  few  days 
was  he  in  communication  with  any  HLspano- 
Sulza  or  Rhelnmetall  officials  or  with  West 
Germany  officials  or  U.S.  officials  or  repre- 
sentatives who  were  In  West  Germany  in 
connection  with  the  impending  U.S.  contract 
to  buy  $73  million  worth  of  the  H.S.  820 
machine  gun? 


•CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonrni  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present.  .^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.   149] 

Abbltt  Plynt  Morton 

Anderson.  111.  Fogarty  Multer 

Andrews.  Gallagher  Murray 

Glenn  GUbert  .  Powell 

.  Andrew.s.  Gray  Race  i 

NJDak.  Green.  Pa  Resnlck 

AsiJBiall  Hagan.  Ga.  Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Bandstra  Hanna  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Belcher  Harsha  Scott 

Blatnlk  Harvey,  Ind.  SJilpley 

Browi,  Criar-  Hollfleld  Thomaa 

ence  J..  Jr.  Jarman  ToU 

Buchanan  Jones.  N.C.  Trimble 

Conyers  Kee  Udall 

Gorman  Kelly  Vanlk 

Dlggs  King,  Calif  Whltener 

Ellsworth  Klrwan  WUllams 

Evlns  Leggett  Wlills 

Farbstein  Long,  La.  Wilson,  Bob 

Farnsley  Mackle 

Flood  May 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  370 
Members  have  answered  to  tlieir  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  farolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  conferees  on  S,  2950  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report. 

T^lie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  USE  OF  MILITARY 
EQUIPMENT  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  1_'TH  BOY  SCOUTS  WORLD 
JAMBOREE 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
'HR.  12270'  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  connection 
with  the  12th  Boy  Scouts  World  Jam- 
boree and  21st  Boy  Scouts  World  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  the  United  States 
of  America  in  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  after  line  21  over  to 
and  including  line  14  on  page  3  and  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Under  repulatlons  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Def';nse  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  furnishing  such  transportation  will 
not  Interferp  with  military  operations,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized  to  provide 
transportation  without  expense  to  the  United 
St.ites  Government  from  United  Stites  mili- 
tary comm.inds  overseas,  and  return,  on  sur^ 
face  and  other  transportation  facilities  of 
the  armed  services  for  ( 1 )  those  Boy  Scouts, 
Scouters.  and  officials  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as  rep- 
resenting the  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  at  the  Jamboree  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act;  and  (2)  the  equip- 
ment and  property  of  such  Boy  Scouts, 
Scouters.  and  officials  and  the  property  loaned 
to  the  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pur- 
suant to  this  Act."  .-* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaji  from  South 
Carolina'' 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  might  I  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  intent  of  this  amendment  is 
solely  to  preclude  the  transportation  at 
their  own  expense  on  US.  Government 
surface  vessels  or  the  military  airlift,  of 
Boy  Scouts  of  foreign  national  sovereign 
nations  who  have  not  been  certified  as 
coming  to  the  world  jamboree  in  the 
United  States  Ln  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America' 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  This 
is  principally  my  understanding  of  the 
amendment  as  it  was  inserted  by  th^ 
other  body.  It  is  not  with  respect  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  but  to  delete 
authority  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  tran,sport  Boy  Scouts  of  other 
nations  We  have  decided  to  agree  to 
it. 
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Mr.  HALL.  In  the  opinion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Care- 
Una,  this  would  allow  us  at  U.S.  posts 
and  commands  around  the  world  to  bring 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  who  happen  to  be 
stationed  with  their  parents  on  said  sta- 
tions, on  a  space  available  basis,  without 
expense  to  our  Government,  to  attend 
this  first  world  jamboree  in  the  United 
Slates  of  America? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It  Is 
not  only  mv  understanding,  but  it  had 
better  be  the  understanding  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  HALL.  We  certainly  appreciate 
the  cood  offices  of  the  chairman  in  this 
matter,  and  in  bringing  this  up.  Having 
conferred  with  the  Representatives  of  the 
other  body  and  the^oy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica on  this.  I  know  It  is  an  amendment 
on  which  they  m^st  and  It  could  not  be 
ironed  out  \\\  conference,  so  I  am  glad 
that  the  chairman  moved  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
'  AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  893  and  aslc 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  893 

ReaoXvei,  That  upon  tlie  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  moie  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
15119)  to  extend  and  Improve  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  prugram, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  coriftned  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  .'ihall  be  consid- 
ered as  havlna;  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendment  sh.iU  be  In  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Commit  lee  on  Ways  and  Mea!is.  and  said 
amendments  shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of 
the  Houfo  t<^)  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
Aniendmentjs  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Commlttet-  on  W.iv.s  and  Means  may  be  of- 
fered to  any  fcctlon  of  the  bill  at  the  con- 
clusion uf  general  debate,  but  said  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 
.\t  the  concUislnn  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  ag  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia !  Mr.  Smith  I  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  893 
provides  a  closed  rule,  waiving  pointa  of 
order,  with  4  hours  of  general  debate  for 


consideration  of  H.R.  15119.  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  Federal-State  un- 
employment compensation  program. 

H.R.  15119  would  extend  coverage  un- 
der the  Federal-State  unemployment 
compen.sation  system  to  about  3.5  mil- 
lion of  the  approximately  15  million  wage 
and  .salary  workers  not  now  covered. 
The  extension  would  bring  the  total 
ntimber  of  workers  covered  by  unem- 
ploj-mcnt  insurance — including;  the  Fed- 
eral programs  for  raili-oad  workers.  Fed- 
eral civilians  and  ex-servicemen — to 
about  53  million,  slightly  more  than  82 
percent  of  all  wat-;e  and  salary  workers. 
Coverage  would  be  exte^nded  by  broad- 
ening the  definition  of  employer  by 
changing  the  definitions  of  "employee" 
and  of  "agricultural  labor"  and  by  re- 
quiring States  to  provide  coverage  for 
certain  employees  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  of  State  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

Still  excluded  would  be  employees  of 
local  governments,  most  State  employees, 
agricultural  workers,  domestic  workers 
in  private  homes,  and  some  workers  in 
small  establi.'>hments. 

The  coverage  provisions  would  gen- 
erally be  made  effective  for  wages  paid 
after  December  ;n,  1968.  The  delay  in 
the  effective  date  is  to  perjnit  States 
ample  time  to  amend  their  laws  to  apply 
the  State  tax  to  all  employers  who  will 
lx>  subject  to  the  Federal  tax. 

The  proposals  embodied  in  H  R.  15119 
would  provide  major  improvements  in 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  com- 
pensation. The  bill  is  the  product  of 
the  broadest  and  most  Intense  review 
which  has  been  given  to  the  unemploy- 
ment compcn.sation  program  since  il  was 
enacted  in  1935  as  part  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity .Act. 

The  unemplo\TTient  compensation  pro- 
gram has  a.ssisted  millions  of  men  and 
women  in  overcoming  the  hardships  of 
involuntary  unemployment.  It  has  also 
furnished  a  stability  to  the  national 
economy  that  has  helped  to  ftioderate, 
and  on  occasion  perhaps  to  avert,  eco- 
nomic recessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Hou,se  Resolution  893  in  order  that  H.R. 
15119  may  be  considered. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Tl.e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  I .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Smith  1. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  893,  provides  for  4  hours  of 
general  debate.  It  is  a  closed  rule  and 
waives  points  of  order,  with  :he  exception 
of  one  motion  to  recommit,  and  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
15119,  the  Unemplosnnent  In.surance 
Amendments  Act  of  1966. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend 
the  Federal  unemployment  insurance 
program  to  first,  provide  for  extended 
employee  coverage;  second,  establish  a 
permanent  proKram  of  extended  bene- 
fits to  those  who  have  exhausted  their 
regular  benefits  during  periods  of  high 
unemployment;  third,  provide  Judicial 
review  for  the  States  of  the  determina- 


tions of  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and 
fourth,  increase  the  wage  base  and  rate 
of  taxation  under  the  program  to  put 
it  on  a  more  sound  fiscal  basis. 

The  bill  represents  the  most  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  system  since  its  in- 
ception in  1935. 

About  35  million  additional  workers 
will  be  covered  by  the  bill,  bi-inging  the 
total  to  about  53  million  on  the  effective 
date.  Jantiarj'  1.  1969.  An  employer  will 
come  under  the  Federal-State  system  if 
he  employs  one  worker  in  20  calendar 
weeks,  or  pays  wages  of  $1,500  in  any 
quarter.  This  will  add  about  1.2  mil- 
lion. The  term  "employee  '  is  redefined 
to  include  outside  salesmen,  and  com- 
mission salesmen.  Full-time  insurance 
salesmen  are  not  included.  The  term 
"agricultural  labor"  is  redefined  to  cover 
workers  in  major  processing  plants  where 
one-half  of  the  produce  was  not  grown 
by  the  plant  operator. 

About  1.9  million  employees  of  non- 
profit organizations.  State  hospitals,  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
newly  covered.  Exempted  are  clerygmen, 
church  and  high  .sch(X)l  and  primary 
school  employees,  doctors  and  medical 
personnel  of  a  hospital  except  nurses 
who  are  covered.  Nonprofit  organiza- 
tions have  the  option  of  either  ^eim- 
bur.sing  the  State  for  '  unemployment 
compensation  attributable  to  service  for 
them  or  paying  the  regular  State  unem- 
ployment insurance  t«x;  they  are  not 
required  to  pay  the  Federal  portion. 

The  effective  date  of  the  bill  is  Janu- 
ary 1.  1969.  put  off  to  let  States  amend 
their  laws  to  conform  to  changes.  Four 
new  requirements  are  added  to  the  pro- 
gram: first,  a  beneficiary  must  have  had 
vt^ork  since  the  beginning  of  his  benefit 
year  in  order  to  qualify  for  compensation 
in  that  year;  second,  the  wage  credits  of 
a  worker  cannot  be  canceled  or  his  bene- 
fit rights  reduced  because  of  a  disquali- 
fying act  except  di.'^charge  for  mi.<con- 
duct  on  the  job,  a  fradulcnt  compensa- 
tion claim,  or  the  receipt  of  di.squalifying 
income;  that  Is.  pension.  A  State  can 
disqualify  a  worker  during  the  ix?riod  of 
unemployment  following  a  disqualifying 
act  so  long  as  his  benefit  rights  are  pre- 
.served  for  a  future  period;  third,  com- 
pensation cannot  be  denied  to  workers 
who  arc  enrolled  in  an  approved  retrain- 
ing program;  fourth,  compensation  can- 
not be  denied  or  reduced  bccatise  a 
claimant  lives  in  another  State. 

Finally,  a  new  exemption  has  been  cre- 
ated to  protect,  these  employers  who,  In 
connection  with  an  institution  of  higher 
learnings  program,  employ  for  stated 
periods,  full-time  students  who  are 
learning  their  profession  as  a  time  stu- 
dent Their  course  of  study,  however, 
provides.ior  regular  periods  of  work  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  If  the  in.stitutlon  he 
attends  certifies  the  employer  that  such 
work  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work- 
study  program,  the  employer  is  exempted 
from  paying  the  contribution  on  the 
wages  paid  such  students. 

For  the  first  time  Judicial  review  Is 
provided.  The  bill  gives  to  a  State  a  pro- 
cedure for  appealing  a  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Lalxjr  to  a  U.S  court  of  ap- 
peals within  60  days  after  the  Governor 
has  been  notified  of  the  adverse  decision. 
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Findings  of  fkct  by  the  Secretary  are 
conclusive  unless  "contrary  to  the  weight 
of  the  evidence." 

Tlie  bill  establishes  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  extended  benefits  for  thase  who 
have  exhausted  their  regular  compen- 
sation benefits  during  periods  of  high 
unemployment.  This  provision  will  be- 
come effective  on  Januarj'  1.  1969.  The 
program  will  be  financed  5C^50  by  the 
States  and  Federal  Government.  l"wo 
separate  but  overlapping  programs  are 
e.-^tablished:  First,  a  national  extended 
benefit  period,  created  if  <a)  the  rate  of 
in.^iiied  unemployed  for  the  Nation 
equaled  or  exceeded  5  percent  for  each 
month  of  a  S-montl-  pt-riod,  and  ib>  dur- 
l:;j  tlie  same  3-month  period  the  total 
.'■.mnber  of  claimants  exhausting  their 
ritiits  equaled  or  exceeded  1  percent  of 
covered  employees.  If  either  of  these 
conditions  are  not  present,  no  national 
extended  benefit  period  occurs.  Second, 
a  State  extended  benefit  period  created 
If  ia'  the  rate  of  JTisured  unemployed  for 
the  State  equaled  or  exceeded  during  a 
13-week  period,  120  percent  of  .the  aver- 
aee  rate  for  the  corre.sponding  13-week 
period  in  the  preceding  2  calendar  years. 
ar.d  1  b  '  such  rat«  also  equaled  or  exceed- 
ed 3  percent.  Both  conditions  mu.'Jt  be 
present  to  activate  the  program  The 
absence  of  one  terminates  the  program. 

The  tax  rate  under  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax*  Act  is^  Increased  from  3.1 
to  3.3  percent  effemve  with  respt^t  to 
waecs  paid  in  1967.  The  taxable  wate 
base  is  increased  from  $3,000  per  year  to 
$3,900  from  1969  through  1971.  and  to 
S4  200  in  1972  and  thereafter. 

All  minority  members  except  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  I  Mr.  CurtisI  sup- 
port the  bill.  They  have  filed  concurring 
views  ix)inting  out  the  vast  improvement 
of  HR.  15119  over  the  administration's 
p.'cix).sal.  H.R.  8282.  That  bill  was  de- 
signed to  apply  Federal  standards  to  all 
50  State  programs.  Bi^nefiLs  .standards 
M  t  I  length  of  time  and  amount  were 
proposed.  The  experience  rating  system. 
designed  to  benefit  the  employer  with  a 
stable  employment  situation  was  to  be 
downgraded.  All  this  the  committee  re- 
fus^d  to  do.  They  support  ihe  bill  as 
reported. 

Mr  Curtis  does  not.  He  believes  the 
imprnements  are  significant,  particu- 
larly the  incliision  of  judicial  review  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
However,  he  does  not  believe  the  bill  is 
the  answer  needed  in  tins  area,  as  it  was 
drafted  to  improve  H.R.  8282  and  not  to 
really  remedy  problems  which  have  de- 
velojx^d  in  thaprogram.  He  beUeves  that 
what  is  needed  Is  in  coordinating  the  un- 
employment program  with  the  Man- 
power Ti-aining  Act  and  the  passage  of 
the  Human  Investment  Act,  which  will 
retrain  those  whose  skills  are  no  longer 
needed  in  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  tlie  adoption  of  the 
mle.  and  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
eentleman  from  Missouri   [Mr.  CttftisI. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith!  who  has  acciu'ately  stated  the 
situation  as  to  the  prospective  debate. 
Of  course,  the  debate  now  is  onthe  rule — 
and  this  is  a  closed  rule  waiving  points 
of  order — a  very  strange  procedure.     I 


might  say.  for  a  Committee  on  Rules 
that  was  liberalized,  supposedly,  so  that 
the  House  could  work  its  will  on  these 
issues. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  H.R.  8282, 
has  had  its  enacting  clause  stricken  and 
we  have  before  us  an  entirely  new  meas- 
ure, H.R.  15119. 

I  anticipate  that  during  the  debate 
there  will  be  Members  who  will  repre- 
sent the  point  of  view  of  some  of  our 
national  labor  leaders,  who  are  going  to 
take  the  fioor  or  probably  insert  in  the 
Record  great  speeches  as  to  why  they 
might  be  going  along  with  this  bill  but 
that,  regrettably,  the  will  of  the  majority 
has  prc\'ailed.  and  they  cannot  offer  the 
amendment  to  revive  H.R.  8282  so  that 
the  House  can  consider  Jthem. 

All  I  am  trying  to  drive  home  here  is 
that  their  opportunity,  if  they  really 
wanted  the  House  to  work  its  will,  would 
have  been  to  join  with  those  of  us — for 
different  reasons  entirely — who  feel  that 
these  matters  should  come  before  the 
House  under  an  open^rule  where  amend- 
ments could  be  offered  and  considered 
and  their  amendments  could  be  offered 
and  considered.  But  I  just  want,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  to  drive  home  the  in- 
consistencies of  these  positions  and  the 
complete  Inconsistency  of  those  who 
argued  that  by  enlarging  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, you  actually  were  liberalizing  it. 

My  position  on  enlarging  the  Rules 
Committee  was  more  along  the  line  of 
giving  those  who  conceived  it  enough 
rope  and  letting  them  hang  themselves. 
I  did  not  think  there  was  any  sincerity 
In  the  arguments  of  the  so-called  liberals 
In  enlarging  the  Rules  Committee.  What 
they  were  really  after  was  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  Rules  Committee  so  that  they 
could  bring  out  more  matters  under 
closed  rules  and  waiving  points  of  order. 
This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  and 
this  is  just  one  more  example  of  It. 
HoiJefully.d  thought  we  would  have  the 
operation  m  the  public  eye,  so  that  we 
would  be  able  to  have  a  public  debate 
on  what  are  correct  procedures.  These 
hopes  have  not  been  realized  mainly  be- 
cause the  news  media  has  failed  to  report 
these  procedural  Issues  as  they  have 
arisen. 

I  have  minority  views.  I  would  only 
hope  that  Members  would  read  them  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  only  way 
we  communicate  is  orally.  In  these  writ- 
ten views  I  try  to  point  out  the  areas 
where  I  think  we  should  have  amend- 
ments. I  al.<:o  point  out  that  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  offer  most  of  these  amend- 
ments' or  to  urge  them  at  this  time  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  because 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  not 
go  Into  those  areas.  And  I  am  not  being 
completely  critical  of  my  committee  In 
saying  this,  because  my  points  are  that 
the  main  improvement  in  the  field  of  un- 
employment and  employment  lies  in 
Manpower  Training  Act  development 
and  the  Human  Investment  Act  ap- 
proach. 

But  in  order  to  make  those  programs 
meaningful,  we  have  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  coordinating  with  the  tmemployment 
insurance    program.      The    Ways    and 
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Means  Committee  has  a  real  job  cut  out 
for  Itself  to  assist  in  this  coordination. 
But  we  cannot  do  it  if  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  does  not  meet 
jointly  In  some  fashion  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  develop  these 
points. 

There  are  some  specifics,  though,  that 
I  wou^  be  in  a  position  to  offer  In  the 
way  ofamendments  If  this  measure  were 
being  considered  under  an  open  rule.  I 
have  said  that,  No.  1. 1  do  not  think  there 
shoiild  be  a  rule  at  this  time.  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  in  a  ixjsition,  in  spite  of 
lengthy  hearings — and  there  are  lengthy 
hearings — and  in  spite  of  the  very 
thorough  review  of  the  narrow  sector  of 
just  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gi-am,  to  debate  the  crucial  issue:  How 
do  we  move  our  society  forward  in  han- 
dling the  problem  of  unemployment? 
And,  equally  important.  How  do  we  move 
forward  in  handling  the  real  bottleneck 
in  our  economy;  namely,  the  fact  that  we 
have  jobs  going  begging  for  which  we 
do  not  have  skilled  people  to  fill? 

This  is  what  I  think  should  be  before 
us. 

There  are  good  things  In  this  bill.  I 
do  think  that  the  bad  features  in  H.R. 
8282  have  been  eliminated.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  bad  featui-es  which  I  still 
see  In  H.R.  15119  go  to  the  heart  of  our 
present  very  fine  State-Federal  unem- 
plojTnent  insurance  program.  I  do  think 
they  constitute  a  step  backward.  There 
are  a  ntimber  of  very  fine  things  in  H.R. 
15119.  But  I  do  think  that  these  good 
things  are  good  enough  to  outweigh  the 
step  backward. 

What  I  hope  will  come  before  the 
Congress  in  the  next  year  or  so  Is  a  bill 
which  will  have  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  tmemployment 
and  employment. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  > .  Without  objection,  the  previous 
question  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


UNEMPLOYMENT   INSUR.'^lNCE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  15119. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WTHOLI 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotose 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15119.  with 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing "of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rtile  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills! 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours  and  the 
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gentleman  ironi  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  reciJKnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansa-s. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Chan-man,  I  yield 
my.self  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  has  before  It  the  bill  H.R. 
15119.  proposed  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Amendments  of  1966.  n 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  the  product 
of  many  months  of  labor  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mean.s.  It  Is  in  every 
sense  of  the  world  a  committee  bill.  It 
is  a  bipartisan  bill.  The  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Byrnes],  introduced  an  Identical  meas- 
ure, H  R.  15120,  at  the  time  the  commit- 
tee bill  was  Introduced  at  the  direction 
of  the  committee  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  turned  It-s  attention  to  un- 
employment compensation  last  year, 
when  the  President  submitted  his  recom- 
mendations for  legLslation  making  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  existing  program. 
The  committee  held  approximately  3 
weeks  of  public  hearings  in  August  of 
1965  on  the  administration  bill,  H.R. 
8282. 

Another  session  was  held  this  year,  on 
March  15  and  16.  to  receive  additional 
testimony  from  thf>  Interstate  Confer- 
ence of  Employment  Security  Agencies. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  know,  this  is  a 
group  made  up  of  State  directors  of  un- 
employment compensation  representing 
all  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  It  should  be 
pointed  out  at  the  Inception  that  the 
committee  not  only  had  full  cooperation 
from  the  Secretary  of^  Labor  ancfthe  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Labor 


in  the  executive  sessions  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  also  we  had  full  cooperation  of 
this  interstate  conference,  in  that  we  had 
in  the  executive  sessions  of  the  commit- 
tee at  the  request  of  the  committee,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  organization  at  all 
times  while  the  bill  was  being  considered. 
We  found  that  their  presence  in  the 
executive  se.sslons  of  the  committee  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
committee  and  a  major  contribution  to 
the  development  of  legislation  within  the 
committee. 

Thus  I  want  not  only  to  thank  those 
who  worked  with  us  from  our  own  staff 
and  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  but 
also  those  who  worked  with  us  from  the 
executive  department  and  from  the  In- 
terstate Conference.  Every  one  of  tliem 
made  a  very  great  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  committee,  and  there  was 
most  helpful  assistance  from  eacii  of 
them  who  came  to  the  committee. 

During  the  months  that  we  worked— 
and  I  say  months,  because  it  was  during 
the  2  months  really  that  we  worked— in 
executive  session,  giving  almost  all  of  our 
time  to  the  subject  matter,  we  began  to 
formulate  ideas,  we  began  to  formulate 
exce()tions  and  changes  with  respect  to 
the  initial  proposal,  the  result  being  H.R 
15119. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  committee 
very  slowly  and  very  carefully  put  to- 
.gether  this  bill  during  those  weeks  of 
deliberation  and  study.  I  do  not  claim 
it  is  a  perfect  bill.  I  would  not  disagree  ' 
with  my  friend  from  Missouri  that  it  has 
imperfections  and  that  perhaps  more 
could  have  been  done;  but  I  am  confident 
In  my  own  mind  that  the  provisions,  if 
enacted,  will  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program  In  several  area^  In  which 


Extended  benefits 


Comparison  of  Unemployment  Compensation  Bills,  H.R   8282  (Administration  Bil:  > 

CoMMrrrcE 
Item  H  R    8282 

-- Fcdval  Unemployment  AdjirUment  Bene- 
fits Program  -Est  iiblltihes  a  Federal  unem- 
ployment adju.stment  beneflt.s  (FU.'VBi  pro- 
gram to  provide  benefits  to  unemployed  work- 
ers with  ii  long  work  history  who  exhaust 
their  benefit.'^  under  a  State  (or  Federal) 
program 


When  paijabl"  Benefits  would  be  payable 
at  all  times,  regardless  of  the  general  level  of 
unemplrjymeiit. 


I  believe  changes  are  needed  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

DIFFEILENCE    BFrrWEEN    HR.    8282    AND    H.R      151  IB 

The  reported  bill  differs  irohn  the  ini- 
tial bill  of  the  administration  in  many, 
many  respects.  The  so-called  Federal 
benefits  standards  contained  in  HJl. 
8282  are  omitted  from  the  bill  before  the 
Committee.  These  were  the  provlsioas, 
Members  will  recall,  which  would  have 
required  the  States  to  pay  weekly  l^ene- 
fit£  to  an  individual  equal  to  one-half 
of  his  average  weekly  wage  up  to  a  State 
maximum.  They  also  would  have  re- 
quired the  State  to  pay  26  weeks  of  bene- 
lit^to  any  worker  with  20  weeks  of  quali- 
fying earnings  In  his  base  period. 

These  provisions,  I  repeat,  are  not  con- 
tained In  the  bill  presently  before  the 
Committee. 

Also  omitted  from  the  bill  are  provl- 
.sions  which  were  contained  in  H.R.  8282 
relating  to  the  elimination  of  the  experi- 
ence rating  as  the  sole  means  of  deter- 
mining employer  tax  credits,  and  provi- 
sions limiting  the  time  In  which  a  State 
could  disqualify  a  worker  from  receiving 
benefits  because  of  the  commission  of  a 
di.squalifylng  act. 

None  of  these  things,  I  rei^eat.  Is  in 
t^e  bill  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  order  to  point  out 
the  other  differences — and  all  the  differ- 
ences— between  the  administration  pro- 
posal and  the  committee  bill,  the  staff  o{ 
-  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pre- 
pared a  brief  comparison  of  these  two 
bills.  That  comparison  was  printed  and 
Is  available  to  all  Members.  In  order 
that  it  may  be  available  to  the  public 
generally,  at  the  proper  fime  I  sliall  ask 
permission  to  include  it  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

With  H.R.  15119  as  Ordereo  Repc(RT-eu  by 


H.R,   K'JIIC) 

Federal-State  Extended  Vnemploumrrit 
Comperisatiun  -P'ogram  -  The  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  new  permanent  Federal-State  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensjttlon  pro- 
gram which  would  require  the  States  to  en- 
act laws,  that  would  have  to  take  effect  be- 
trlnning  with  calendar  year  1969,  to  pay  e.x- 
tended  benefits  to  workers  who  exhaust  their 
basic  entitlement  to  unemployment  com- 
f>ensatlun  during  porlfxls  of  hiKh  unemploy- 
ment. 

WUen  payabif-  Benefits  would  be  pavable 
only  during  an  "extended  benefit  period," 
based  on  either  a  National  or  a  State  "on" 
Indicator.  When  a  national  extended  benefit 
period  Is  established,  extended  benefits  are 
payable  It*  all  States.  An  extended  benefit 
I)erlod  always  stays  In  effect  for  at  least  13 
weeks. 

,  A  national  extended  benefit  period  would 
be  established  If  laS  the  seasonally  adjusted 
rate  of  Insured  unemployment  for  the  N.ition 
equaled  or  exceeded  5  percent  for  each 
month  In  a  3-month  period,  and  (b)  the  to- 
tal number  of  claimants  exhausting  their 
rights  to  regular  compensation  during  those 
3  months  equaled  or  exceeded  1  percent  of 
covered  employment  It  would  end  wheriever 
either  of  these  conditions  was  not  met 

In  the  absence  of  a  National  extended  bene- 
fit period,  an  extended  benefit  peritxl  would 
be  established  for  an  Individual  State  if  (o) 
the  rate  of  Insured  unemployment  for  a  run- 
ning 13-weelc  period  equaled  or  exceeded  120 
percent  of  the   average   rate  for   the  corre- 
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Committee — Continued 
Item  H-.R.    8282  HR     1.5:  it- 

sponding   13-'Aeek   peririd   r'   the  2   preceding 
/  ■  ■  .  years  and   ibi    s\:c;.  r.ite  e(.U'''C'Ci  "'  fxceeded 

3  percent      It  wcjuid  end  wher.ever  either  of 
tliese  conditions  was  not  met. 

<^iialific.-'!:on .  a^uount .  and  duration  of 
benefits — Beneflt.s  dvirinp  an  extended  bene- 
fit period  I  either  Nai'.onai  or  State;  would  be 
equal  In  weekly  amount  to  a  worker's  regu- 
lar weekly  benefits  under  the  State  program, 
Including  dependents'  allowances  If  any.  To 
qualify,  a  worker  must  exhaust  his  regular 
benefits  and  may  be  required  under  State  la\^ 
to  have  had  at  iea.'<t  26  weeks  of  base  period 
employment,    or    the    equivalent      Exten.ded 


Federal  grants  for  excess  benefits  coets 


Extension  of  coverotje: 
1,  Employers  of  one  or  more  workers - 


2,  Employees  of  nonprofit  organizations 


CXII- 


-878 — Part  11 


Qualification,  -aTnount.  and  du-atton  o' 
benefits — Benefits  paid  under  the  FUAB  pro- 
gram would  be.  equal  in  weekly  amounts  to 
(^worker's  regular  weekly  benefits  under  a 
State  program,  including  dependents'  allow- 
ances if  any.  In  order  to  qualify  for  FUAB 
a  worker  must  have  hed  at  least  26  weeks  of 
employment  In  his  State  ba-se  period  ( visu- 
ally the  1-year  perUxi  munedi.itely  beiore  lie 
became  unemployed  i  and  at  least  78  week.>=  of 
employment  in  a  Federal  quallfyinp  jiertod 
consisting  of  the  State  base  period  and  the  2 
years  immediately  preceding.  Tlie  worker 
must  also  have  been  unemployed  for  26  weeks 
and  exhausted  his  regular  beniliT.s, 

FUAB  payments  would  be  paid  lor  26  weeks 
during  the  worker'.s  Federal  beneh!  p«'riod. 
consisting  of  the  State  benefit  year  and  the 
2  succeeding  years.  If  a  worker  h:sd  re- 
ceived payments  under  a  State  program  !or 
more  than  26  weeks,  the  duration  of  his 
FUAB  benefits  would  be  reduced  according- 
ly and  the  State  would  be  reimbursed  for 
buch  payments. 

Financing — Benefits  would  be  paid  entire- 
ly from  the  Federal  adjustment  account  de- 
scribed below.     (Sec.  101.) 


Establishes  a  progr.im  of  Federal  matching 
grants  to  States  that  have  high  benefit  costs. 
The  Federal  Government  would  pay  =3  of  the 
benefit  costs  of  a  State  that  are  in  excess  of 
2  !>ercent  of  the  total  covered  wages  in  such 
State.  For  example.  In  a  State  with  a  3-per- 
cent benefit-cost  rate,  the  Federal  share  of 
such  cost  would  be  0  66  percent  and  that  of 
the  State  would  be  reduced  to  2  33  percent. 
A  State  would  have  to  meet  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Uneniployment 
Tax  Act  Including  the  benefit  requirements 
contained  In  another  title  of  the  bill  (men- 
tioned below)  in  order  to  receive  Federal 
grants  under  this  program.  Federal  grants 
would  be  financed  from  the  Federal  adjust- 
ment account  described   below.      (Sec,    I'i2.) 

Present  law  limits  coverage  to  per.sons  or 
firms  employing  4  or  more  workers  in  20 
weeks  during  a)  calendar  year.  The  bill 
would  cover  ask<!Jerson  or  firm  eniploying  1 
or  more  workers  at  any  time  in  a  taxable 
year.     (Sec.  201.) 

Coverage  would  be  extended  to  employees 
of  nonprofit  organlz.itions,  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions: 

lai  Duly  ordained  ministers  and  members 
of  rell,L'ious  orders; 

(b)  Clients   of   sheltered   workshops: 

(c)  Part-time  service  for  a  religious  orga- 
nization at  a  pay  rat«  of  less  than  $15  a 
week:  and 

(d)  Participants  In  tmemployment  work- 
relief  or  work  training  programs  financed  in 
whole  or  part  by  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
government  agency. 

No  change  in  existing  exclusions  of  stu- 
dents for  school  they  are  attending,  of  stu- 
dent nur-ies  and  Interns,  and  of  nonprofit 
serv'ices  paid  less  than  $60  a  quarter. 

States  could  provide  special  methods  lor 
determining  contributions  to  be  paid  by  non- 
profit organizations.     (Sec.  203.) 


his  basic  entitlement,  but  for  not  more  than 
13  weeks,  and  for  not  more  than  39  weeks 
of  combined  regular  and  extended  comp>en- 
satlon. 


Financing — The  Federal  Government  would 
pay  50  percent  of  the  benefits  from  th?  ex- 
tended unemployment  compenBatlon  account 
described  below.  The  States  would  pay  the 
other  50  percent.       (Sees.  201-208.) 

No  provision. 


Covers  employers  who  employ  one  or  more 
workers  In  20  weeks  during  a  calendar  year, 
or  pay  wages  of  $1,500  or  more  In  any  c-alen- ■ 
dar  quarter  in   a  calendar  year.      1  Sec    101.) 


States  would  be  required,  rts  conditions 
for  tax  credit,  to  extend  coverage  to  em- 
pl.'iyees  of  certain  nonprofit  organizations 
and  State  hospitals  and  IriStitutions  of 
higher  education.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
clusions stated  in  (gi,  (bi,  and  id;  under 
HR  8282  and  the  other  existing  exclusions 
of  students,  etc.  the  following  would  be  ex- 
cluded : 

I  i  1  Church  e.mployees  and  employees  of 
church  controlled  or  .supported  organiza- 
tions operat^KJ  primarily  for  a  religious  pur- 
pose: 

(2  I  Employees  of  schocils  other  than  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education : 

(3 1  Persons  employed  by  an  Institution 
of  higher  educjition  in  an  instructional,  re- 
search, or  principal  admi.nistratlve  capacity; 

(4)  Physicians  and  similar  il.censed  prac- 
titioners in  a  hospital  or  hofpltal-connected 
research  organization,  boit  nurses  w  juld  be 
covered;  and  , 

(5i  Nonprofit  organizations  which  did  not 
have  at  least  4  workers  In  20  weeks. 

Nonprofit  organizations  must  be  allowed 
the  option  of  either  reimbursing  the  State 
for  unemployment  compensation-  attribut- 
able to  service  for  them  or  paying  the  regu- 
lar St  ite  unemployment  insurance  contrlbu- 
tioru,.  They  would  not  pay  the  Federal  por- 
tion of   the   unemployment  tax      A  separate 
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Item 


3.  Definition  of  employee- 


4.   Agricultural    Wi,rk(>r8_ 


Other  coverage  changes . 


Pedera!  benefit  requIremer.tB  . 


Additional  Pedera!  standards  Mncludlng  dls- 

quaiiflcatlon) . 


H  R     8282 


The  present  definition  of  'employee"  is 
limited  to  offlcers  of  a  corporation  and  per- 
sons who  are  employees  under  usual  com- 
mon law  rules.  The  bill  would  adopt  the 
definition  of  employee  that  applies  to  the 
OASDI  system,  which  Includes  additional 
persons  who  are  not  employees  under  com- 
mon law  rules,  such  as  certain  agent-drivers 
and  outside  salesmen.     (Sec.  204.) 

(a )  The  bill  would  extend  coverage  to  farm 
employers  using  300  or  more  man-days  of 
hired  farm  labor  during  a  calendar  quarter. 

i5i  In  addition,  the  bill  would  adopt  the 
deflnltion  of  "agricultural  labor"  that  ap- 
plies to  the  OASDI  system.  Adopting  the 
OASDI  definition  would  extend  UI  coverage 
to  an  estimated  200.000  workers  now  exempt 
aa  agricultural  workers.  Included  in  this 
group  are  maple  sugar  workers,  those  en- 
gaged in  o(T-Uie-farm  raising  of  mushrooms 
and  poultry  hatching  and  workers  in  proces- 
sing plants  where  more  than  half  the  com- 
modities handled  were  not  produced  by  the 
plant  operator.     (Sec.  205.) 

No  other  changes  in  categories  of  employ- 
ment excluded. 

Tlie  bill  estabUshe.s  requirements  concern - 
Ing  eligibility  for,  amount  and  duration  of 
benefits,  which  a  State  would  have  to  adopt 
for  employers  wlthlQ  the  State  to  receive 
full  tax  credits.  Employers  in  a  State  that 
does  not  meet  these  requirements  would 
have  their  credits  reduced  from  2  7  percent 
to  a  percentage  equal  to  the  4-year  beneflt- 
cost  rate  of  the  State,  If  that  rate  is  lower 
than  2  7  percent.     The  requirements  are: 

la)  Eligibility  for  benefits:  No  worker 
could  be  required  to  have  more  than  20 
weeks  of  employment  (or  its  equivalent! 
In  his  base  period. 

(b)  Benefit  amount:  An  Individual 
who  quaMfles  for  benefits  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  weekly  benefit  equal  to  '4  of 
his  average  weekly  wage,  up  to  the  SUit« 
maximum.  The  State  maximum  would 
be  based  on  statewide  average  weekly 
wage.  The  bill  requires  that  initially 
the  State  maximum  would  have  to  be  set 
at  50  percent  of  the  statewide  average 
weekly  wage,  with  this  percentage  figure 
increasing  to  60  percent  by  July  I,  1969. 
and  ultimately  to  66 i,  percent  by  July 
1,  1971. 

(c)  Duration  of  benefits-  An  Individ- 
ual who  qualifies  for  benefits  based  on 
20  weeks  or  more  of  employment  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  them  for  a  po- 
tential duration  of  at  least  26  weeks. 
(Sec.  209  < 

The  bill  provlde.s  additional  requirements 
which  must  be  met  by  the  States  to  obtain 
approval  of  their  programs  by  the  Secretafy 
of  I^ibor  Failure  to  obtain  such  approval 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  all  tax  credits 
to  employers  In  a  State  and  withholding 
payment  of  the  State's  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

T!ie  most  important  of  these  new  require- 
menta  relates  to  disqualifying  workers  from 
receiving  benefits.  It  would  prohibit  a  State 
from  dlstquaJlfying  a  worker  from  receiving 
benefits  for  a  period  longer  than  the  week  In 
which  the  disqualifying  act  occurred  and  the 
succeeding  6  weeks  3  exceptions  to  this 
prohibition  are  provided;  these  would  allow 
the  denial  of  benefits  In  cases  of:  (1)  fraud 
m  connection  with  claims  i  f or  up  to  36 
weeks):  (2)  labor  disputes  (for  an  unlimited 
period):  and  (3)  conviction  of  a  crime  arla- 


H.R.  15119 
effective  date  would  allow  the  Statee  to  put 
t!ie  reimbursable  option  Into  effect  at  any 
time  after  Dec,  31,  1966,  although  the  re- 
quirement of  cx)verage  would  not  be  effec- 
tive until  1969.     (Sec.  104.) 

Similar  provision,  except  that  full-time  in- 
surance salesmen  and  persons  who  work  on 
materials  In  their  hoihes  who  are  not  com- 
mon law  employees  would  not  be  covered. 
(Sec.  102.)  , 


( a  I  No  provision  covering  hired  farm 
labor. 

(t>)  Similar  provision,  except  that  em- 
ployees of  certain  agricultural  cooperative 
or^^anizations  would  ncvt  be  covered.  (Sec. 
103.) 
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CoMPAKisoN  or  UnEMPI.OTMF.N'1 


Item 


Students  in  certain  work-study  programs 
would  be  added  to  the  categories  excluded 
from  coverage.    (Sec.  105.) 

No  provision. 


Vfc 


Experience    ratings 


CoMPENSAnoN  Bn-i  s.  HR    8282   :  .Apministration  Bii.!  : 
Committee — Continued 
HR    b282 
li'ig  in  ccinnert'.on  with  t!ie  individuii's  wrrk 
,      (for  up  to  52  weeks  i 

The  other  new  st/uidards  of  tiie  bill 
would  ~ 

(a)  Requirt  ii  wcrker  to  liave  Inttirverilng 
work  since  the  beginning  of  his  benefit  year 
to  qualify  for  benefits  in  his  next  benefit 
year    (outlawing   tlip   "double  dip"  ■ 

(b)  Prohibit  cancellation  or  reduction  of 
wage  credits  or  benent  ri^'iits  because  of  dis- 
qualifying act. 


(c)  Prohibit  denial  of  benefits  to  a  wcrker 
attending  training  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  agency. 

(d)  Prohibit  denial  or  reduction  of  benefits 
to  a  worker  because  he  files  his  claim  or  re- 
sides i::  another  State  or  in  Caniida  (Sec 
211,) 

Under  f  xlstlng  law.  experience  rating  is  the 
only  method  that  may  be  used  to  reduce 
employer  tax  rates  below  2  7  percent  In  States 
with  pooled  fiinds  The  bill  wx)Uld  allow, 
but  not  require,  the  States  to  use  other 
methods  of  reducing  such  rates.     (Sec    208  : 


Ta.x   rate    increase. 


W;igi-  biwe  Increase- 


^ 


Contains   similar   requirements,   with   th« 

following  changes: 


UisquaJlflcatlon  requirement  omitted. 


■J  y 


Judicial  revtew. 


Oii,*T  amendments 
1    Maritime  employers. 


2    Research   and   training., 


Speclal  Advisory  Commission  . 


Tl'iC  FUAB  a!,d  grants  for  excess  beneflt- 
cofUs  progriUTis  would  be  financed  by  an  In- 
cri.'ase  of  0  15  percent  In  the  tax  rates  of  em- 
ployers subject  to  the  Federal  Unemiployment 
Tax  Act,  plus  an  equal  contribution  from 
Federal  genera!  revenues.  These  funds  would 
go  into  a  new  Federal  adjustment  account 
to  be  established  in  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Trust  Fund,  from  which  FUAB  pay- 
ments and  grants  for  excess  benefit  costs 
would  be  made  Whenever  the  balance  in  tlie 
Federal  adjustment  account  reaches  a  stated 
level  the  additional  tax  rate  would  be  reducSd 
to  0.10  percent.     (Sees   202  a.nd  101  ) 


The  t:'.xable  i.v,-ige  b:u'?p  of  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  (now  $3.000 1  would  be 
increased  to  $5,600  for  calendar  years  1967 
through  1970.  and  to  $6,600  thereafter  (Sec 
207.) 
No   provision 


Prortdes  that  n:iaritlme  employers  in  a 
State  that  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
now  In  sec,  3305;  f)  for  equal  treatment  of 
maritime  employees  and  maritime  workers 
may  be  denied  tax  credits  for  their  State 
contributions       (Sec    206  > 

T.he  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  directed 
to  conduct  research  either  through  the  Labor 
Department  of  under  grants  or  contracts  In 
the  field  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  related  areas  and  to  provide  training  for 
personnel  engaged  in  administering  the  un- 
employment compensation  pr<:>gram  i  Sec, 
103  ) 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  appoint  a  Special 
Advisory  Commission  on  Unemployment  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  to  review 
the  unemployment  comf>ensatlon  program 
and  make  recommendations  for  Improve- 
ments with  particular  reference  to  changes 
made  by  the  bill,     (Sec    301.) 


With  K  R    isn?  .'.s  Op.rrRFri  RrPOFTrr  pv 
!i  K     15119 

(a)  Same. 


i&)  Prohibit  canceilation  of  wage  credits 
or  total  reduction  of  benefit  rights  except  in 
cases  of  discharge  for  misconduct  in  connec- 
tion with  work,  fraud  In  connection  with  a 
claim  for  compensation,  or  receipt  of  dis- 
qualifying Income  i  such  as  pensions ) . 

(c)  Same. 


(d)  Prohibits  denial  or  reduction  of  bene- 
fits to  a  worker  because  he  files  his  claim  or 
resides  in  another  State.     (Sec    121 

No  provision,  but  a  related  amendment 
would  allow  the  Statee  to  reduce  t^x  rate* 
for  new  or  newly  covered  employers  1 1^  not 
Jess  than  1  percent)  until  they  have  the 
necessary  3  years  of  experience  tc  obtain  a 
reduced  tax  rat«  under  the  State  exp>erlence 
rat. ng  system,     iSec.  122 

Increases  net  Fecleral  t-ix  ra'e  by  0,2  per- 
cent I  from  0  4  to  0,6  percent  •  with  respect  tt 
w.iges  pa;d  in  1967  and  thereafter  'j  of  the 
rate  increase  -Ol  percent  i  would  be  put  into 
a  new  extended  unemployment  compensation 
account  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  F\ind  t« 
finance  the  Federal  share  of  the  new  extended 
rjenefils  program.  Any  excess  of  the  other  0  5 
percent  collections  over  administrative  ex- 
penses also  would  be  credited  to  t.his  account 
WV.enever  that  balance  in  the  extended  un- 
pmpioyment  compensation  account  reaches 
a  stated  level,  the  additional  revenue  would 
be  credited  to  the  Federal  unemployinent  ac- 
count m  the  Trust  Fund  i  Sees  301  and 
206)      . 

Increases  the  t^ixable  wagp  base  to  t3.9uC 
f^ective  with  respect  'o  wapes  paid  in  calen- 
dar years  1969  through  iy7I.  and  to  $4,200 
iipginning   in    1972       (Sec     302  : 

Under  existing  law  the  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
State  law  conforms  to  the  requiremients  of 
the  Federal  law  are  final,  TTiere  is  n(j  spe- 
cific provision  m  the  law  allowing  a  State  tc 
appeal  these  decisions  to  a  court 

The  bill  would  furnish  the  States  b  pro- 
cedure for  appealing  these  decisions  o;  the 
Secretary  to  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals  within 
60  davs  aft^r  the  Governor  of  a  State  has 
been  n'Oiiied  of  an  adverse  decision  by  the 
Se-  ret<ir>  Findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary 
w'OiJd  be  i-onc!usi\e  upon  the  court  "unless 
co::tr;ir\  to-  the  weight  of  the  evidence  "  The 
provision  would  be  effective  upc^n  er.actment 
iSec    131  > 

Similar  provision,  but  broadened  to  apply 
to  additional  types  of  employers  such  as 
those  of  certain  Federal  Instrumentalities 
,Sec    123  I 


Similar  provlslors  except  that  with  respect 
to  training  of  personnel  the  Secretary  Is  Vj 
act  directly  and  through  the  State  employ- 
ment security  agencies.     ^Sec.  142.) 


No  provision. 
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Comparison  of  Unemployment  Compensation  Bills.  H.R.  8282   (  Admin istk.-x:on  Bill)  With  HJl.  15119  as  Ordeeeo  Ria-oRXEO  by 

Committee — Continued 


Item 
Change  In  certlflcatlon  date. 


6.  Use  of  certain  funds  lor  administration- 


MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OP  H.R.   15119 

What  are  the  major  changes  tlie  bill 
would  make  in  the  unemployment 
compensation  program?  These  changes, 
I  btlieve,  can  be  divided  into  four  or 
five  categories 

First,  the  bill  would  extcnd-eoveraee 
to  approximately  3'2  million  workers 
whose  jobs  are  not  now  protected. 

Second,  it  would  e.stablish  a  perma- 
nent proeram  of  extended  benefits  to 
workers  who  exhaust  their  regular  un- 
employment compensation  payments 
during   periods   of   high   unemployment. 

Third,  it  would  pr£\ide  the  States  with 
a  sy.stem  of  judiciarfeview. 

Fourth,  it  would  improve  the  financ- 
ing of  the  program. 

It  would  also  add  a  few  new  State 
requirements  and  make  other  changes  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  summarize  very  briefly  these 
four  or  five  matters  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, and  the  other  changes  that  the 
bill  would  make. 

CHANCES  IN  COVERAGE 

Let  US  take  up  first  the  question  of 
changes  in  coverage.  Today  there  are 
approximately  49  7  million  jobs— those 
include  Federal  employees,  ex-service- 
me!i,  and  of  course  railroad  workers  who 
are  under  a  separate  program — which 
are  presently  protected  by  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  In  other  words,  if 
they  become  unemployed  and  jobs  can- 
not be  found  for  them,  then  they  would 
be  entitled  to  an  unemployment  payment 
or  an  unemployment  benefit. 

Approximately  15  million  jobs  as  of  to- 
day are  not  covered  either  by  Federal 
law  or  by  StJite  law.  This  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  coverage  to  about  3'..  million  of 
those  15  millipn  jobs,  effective  January  1 
1969. 

Now  let  us  talk  about- the  types  of 
wnrkers  whose  jobs  would  be  covered  by 
this  extension  within  the  confines  of  this 
bill.  First  are  workers  in  the  employ  of 
person.s  or  firms  with  less  than  four  em- 
ployees. Present  Federal  law  only  ap- 
plies and  only  requires  coverage  by  the 
States  of  those  employers  who  have  four 
or  more  workers  in  their  employ  in  20 
weeks  of  a  calendar  year  There  are 
some  Stau^s.  however.  Mr.  Chairman, 
acting  on  their  own,  who  have  reduced 
this  matter  of  coverage  and  the  numbers 
of  employees  from  four  to  one.  Some 
States  have  included  one  employee  and 
therefore  subjected  the  employer  to  the 
State  tax  when  that  employer  has  that 
one  employee  at  any  Ume,  So  the  States  ' 
have  moved  in  this  direction  without  any 


HJl.  8282 

The  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
certifies  State  laws  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  fur  the  purpose  of  granting  tax 
credits  to  employiTs  would  be  changed  from 
Dec.  31  to  Oct.  31.     (Sec.  212.) 

No    provision 1 


H  R. 15119 
Same.     (Sec.  144  ) 


Extends  for  another  5  years  the  time  within 
which  the  States  could  expend  for  admmi.s. 
tratlve  purposes  (Including  construction  of 
bulldir.jjs  used  m  the  employment  security 
program  h  funds  returned  to  them  as  excess 
Federal  tax  collections.     (Sec    143.) 


compulsion  from  the  Federal  law  or  from 

the  Congress.  All  of  them  have  not,  but 
the  pouit  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  Even 
though  the  State  which  so  moved  has 
subjected  these  employers  of  one  or  more 
to  the  application  of  the  State  unemploy- 
ment comtiensation  tax,  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  Federal  tax,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  difference  In  existing  law 
between  3.1  percent  of  payroll  and  2.7 
percent  which  the  employer  gets  as  a 
State  credit  against  the  Federal  fax 
Sn  really  what  we  are  doing  in  those 
•  ca.'es  where  the  States  have  moved  for- 
ward already  to  .subject  the  employer  of 
one  or  more  to  a  State  tax  is  to  make  the 
Federal  tax  also  applicable  to  it.  How- 
ever, all  States,  bear  in  mind,  would  have 
to  reduce  from  four  or  more,  if  they  still 
have  that  definition  of  employment  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation,  to  one  or  more 
if  that  one  employee  w^irks  for  that  em- 
ployer in  20  weeks  out  of  the  calendar 
year  or  the  employer  might  be  taxed  if  he 
comes  into  the  State  as  a  contractor 
from  another  State  on  a  contract  that 
will  require  him  in  30  days  or  even  in  a 
Ie.sser_  ijei  u)d  of  time  to  perform  if  he 
pays  as  much  as  $1,500  in  wages  during 
any  quarter  of  a  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1.2  million  of  these  jobs  and 
workets  who  would  be  given  unemploy- 
ment compensation  protection  for  the 
first  time  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  another  group  that  we 
might  refer  to,  a  smaller  group,  is  in- 
volved in  the  changed  definition  of  the 
term  '■employee.  '  Tliere  are  approxi- 
mately 200,000  additional  workers  who 
would  be  covered  by  adopting,  with  a 
modification,  the  definition  of  "em- 
ployee" that  applies  to  the  old-age  sur- 
vivors and  disability  insurance  program. 
There  is  a  slight  modification  in  the  defi- 
nition as  it  IS  adopted  for  unc^mployment 
compensation  purposes. 

Those  affected  by  this  change  are  per- 
sons who  are  not  considered  to  be  em- 
ployees under  common  law  rules,  such  as 
certain  agent  drivers,  and  some  outside 
salesmen.  The  concept  of  employee  as 
adopted  by  the  bill  differs  from  that  of 
the  old-age  and  survivors  disability  in- 
surance program  in  that  it  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  full-time  life  insurance  sales- 
man. Old-age  and  survivors  disability 
insurance  does  cover  them  but  this  bill 
does  not.  Persons  who  work  in  their 
own  homes  on  materials  which  are  fur- 
nished by  another  person  are  also  not 
covered.  Of  course,  there  might  be  a 
common  law  relationship  of  employer 
and  employee,  and  wherever  that  exists, 
of  course,  they  are  covered  regardless  of 
what  we  say  here. 


Next  is  the  redefinition  of  the  term 
"agricultural  labor." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  not  Including  under  unemploy- 
ment compensation  anyone  who  works  as 
a  field  hand  or  who  works  for  the  farmer 
in  the  growint^  and  in  the  han-esting  of 
his  crops.  But  within  the  d''finition  of 
"agricultural  labor,"  we  do  have  certain 
people  who  may  never  work  actually  on 
a  farm  as  a  farmhand.  They  may  work 
in  some  processing  plant. 

Mr.  Chairman  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
for  example,  that  services  performed  off 
the  farm  in  the  hatching  of  poultry  are 
presently  considered  to  be  farm  lalwr 
and  therefore  not  included  under  the 
protection  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion under  existing  law.  but  would  be  in- 
cluded under  the  bill. 

Approximately  200,000  additional 
workers  would  be  covered  by  adopting 
the  definition  of  "agricultural  lab<jr" 
that  applies  to  the  old-ajje  and  survivors 
di.sability  insurance  system,  but  with  a 
modification.  Tlie  bill  would  not  cover 
farmworkers  generally  but  would  extend 
coverage  to  some  of  the  now  excluded 
borderline  agricultural  employment.  In- 
cluded for  example  would  be  services 
performed  off  the  farm  in  the  hatching 
of  poultry.  Al.so  included  would  be  .s<'rv- 
ices  performed  in  connection  with  the 
operation  or  maintenance  of  an  Irri.ca- 
tion  syst^-m  for  profit. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  coverage 
to  services  performed  in  the  employ  of 
commercial  handlers  in  preparing  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  market.  Posthar- 
vesting  processing  services  performed 
in  the  employ  of  the  operat<^r  of  a  farm 
\fould  be  excluded  if  the  operator  pro- 
duced over  one-half  of  the  commodity 
processed.  These  .services  performed  m 
the  employ  of  a  group  of  farm  operators 
or  a  coojx'rative  organization  of  whicii 
farm  operators  are  members  would  be 
excluded  if  the  member  op<^rators  pro- 
duced more  than  one-half  of  the  com- 
modity processed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 
The  gentleman  has  consumed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Nov\-,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  covered  under  this 
bill  for  the  first  time  are  the  employees 
of  nonprofit  organizations  as  well  as 
State  hospitals  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  approxi- 
maU'ly  1.9  million  such  jobs  in  the  United 
States  which  under  the  present  law  are 
not  covered. 

I 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  a  rather  knot- 
ty problem.  You  have  these  nonprofit 
organizations  dependent,  of  course,  in 
most  instances  not  upon  taxation  devel- 
oped from  either  State,  Federal,  or  local 
government  proccs-ses,  but  these  orga- 
nizations are  dependent  upon  the  charges 
they  render  or  else  upon  the  charitable 
conuibutions  that  organizations  or  in- 
dividuals may  make  to  them. 

Under  the  provisions  of  existing  law  a 
State  today  may  include  the  employees 
of  a  nonprofit  hospital,  any  time  the 
State  wants  to  do  so,  but  there  is  no  com- 
pulsion under  the  Federal  law  that  they 
do  it.  But  if  the  Slate  does  do  it — my 
State  or  your  State  or  any  State  does  it^ — 
the  only  way  they  can  Include  that  hos- 
pital or  other  type  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion and  determine  the  benefits  of  its 
employees  is  to  subject  it  to  the  same 
rules  of  taxation  that  are  apj^licable  to 
ever>'  other  employer  within  that  State. 

Now.  we  have  made  a  change  in  that. 
Wi'  said  that  the  State,  in  the  process  of 
being  required  to  put  these  employers 
and  their  employees  under  the  program, 
may  give  the  employer  an  option  as  to 
how  they  are  brought  under  it.  Take  a 
university,  for  instance— a  university 
that  has  employees  in  a  clerical  or  cus- 
todial type  of  position.  If  that  uni- 
versity comes  under  the  program  and 
some  one  of  its  employees  loses  his  job 
and  no  job  can  be  found  for  him.  and 
under  State  law  that  employee  becomes 
entitled  and  receives  a  total  of  SlOO  of 
benefits,  instead  of  that  institution  being 
.=;ubu'cted  to  the  tax  rate  in  the  State. 
as  some  other  employer  would  have  been 
taxed,  we  provide  that  the  State  give  the 
university  an  election  to  bring  it  uii- 
der  the  program  on  a  .self-insurance 
basis.  By  this,  the  university  can  reim- 
burse the  State  for  that  exact  amount 
of  money,  $100,  that  the  State  has  been 
rut.  under  its  system,  in  looking  after 
that  unemployed  former  employee  of  the 
university. 

In  addition  we  say  here  that  none  of 
thfiii.'  nonprofit  institutions  will  be  in- 
cludtd  as  far  as  the  Federal  law  is  con- 
cerned— they  will  not  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral tax  anyway — none  of  them  will  be 
covered  as  a  result  of  this  bill  unless 
ihey  had  as  many  as  four  employees 
working  20  weeks  in  a  calendar  year. 

So  that  we  imiwse  here  upon  these 
crtranizations  a  materially  .smaller  bur- 
den, as  they  come  into  the  program,  than 
«p  unixjsed  u|)on  the  profitmaking  hos- 
pital, for  example,  or  any  other  profit- 
making  employer  when  that  employer 
came  under  the  prow  ram.  I  have  heard 
no  nb,uction,  frankly,  from  any  of  these 
institutions  to  this  method  of  providing 
protection  for  their  employees,  whereas 
all  ol  them.  univer.sities  and  hospitals, 
and  so  on,  were  very  much  disturbed  over 
the  method  of  inclusion  which  was  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  8282  therein  they  would 
have  been  treated  as  any  other  employer 
and  made  subject  to  the  tax  that  the 
employers  have  to  pay. 

FXCLrSION   OF   CERTAIN    STirDENTS 

A  new  exclusion  from  coverage  is  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  for  students  employed 
uncier  specified  work-sti\dy  programs  ar- 
ranged by  the  schools  they  attend,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1967. 


There  Ls  a  growing  trend  in  schools 
and  colleges  toward  requiring  a  combi- 
nation of  outside  work  experience  with 
formal  classroom  study.  In  some  of 
these  programs,  students  enrolled  at  an 
institution  alternate  between  full-time 
class  study  and  full-time  out.side  em- 
ployment on  a  quarter  or  semester  basis. 
In  other  programs  the  students  spend  a 
portion  of  each  day  or  divide  their  time 
on  a  weekly  basis  between  cllissroom  at- 
tendance and  outside  work.  These 
work-study  programs  are  integrated  into 
the  regular  school  curriculum  and  form 
a  part  of  a  formalized  full-time  educa- 
tional program. 

Students  enrolled  m  these  work-study 
programs  usually  entiage  in  employment 
of  the  type  which  is  covered  under  the 
unemployment  compensation  system. 
Under  existing  law  the  wages  paid  to 
these  students  are  therefore  subject  to 
the  Federal  tax  under  present  law.  The 
schools  might  have  more  success  in  per- 
suading employers  to  participate  m  co- 
operative education  plans  if  the  wages 
paid  to  the  students  were  not  taxable,  as 
the  bill  provides. 

ADDITIONAL       RtQUIKEMEINTS      FOR      UNEMPLOY- 
MENT  COMPENSATION    PROGRAMS 

States  would  be  required  imder  the 
committee  bill  to  amend  their  laws,  ef- 
fective not  later  than  January  l.  1969. 
in  order  to  obtain  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  tax 
credits  for  employers,  to  provide  that — • 

First.  Work  requirement :  A  beneficiary 
must  have  had  worked  since  the  begm- 
nmg  of  his  benefit  year  in  order  to  ob- 
tain unemployment  compensation  in  his 
next  benefit  year — prohibiting  the  so- 
called  double  dip  which  allows  a  worker 
to  draw  full  benefits  in  2  successive 
years  followmg  a  single  separation  from 
work. 

Second.  Cancellation  of  wage  cr^its: 
The  wage  credits  of  a  worker  may  not  be 
canceled  or  benefit  rights  totally  reduced 
by  reason  of  a  disqualifying  act  other 
than  discharge  for  misconduct  connected 
with  his  work,  or  fraud  in  connection 
with  a  claim  for  compensation,  or  by 
reason  of  receipt  of  disqualifying  in- 
come such  as  pension  payments.  But 
a  State  could,  for  example,  disqualify  a 
worker  for  the  duration  of  a  period  of 
imemployment  following  a  dLsqualil^-ing 
act,  such  as  a  voluntary  quit,  so  long  as 
the  worker's  benefit  rights  are  preser\'ed 
for  a  future  period  of  involuntai->-  unem- 
ployment during  the  benefit  year. 

Third.  Worker  training:  Compensa- 
tion may  not  be  denied  to  workers  who 
are  undergoing  training  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  unemployment  com- 
[jensation  agency. 

Fourth.  Interstate  claims;  Comperusa- 
tion  may  not  be  denied  or  reduced  be- 
cause a  claimant  lives  or  files  his  claim 
in  another  State. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Under  existing  law  a  decision  of  the 
Secretary-  of  Labor  that  a  State  law,  or 
State  administration  of  its  law,  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
law  is  final.  There  is  no  specific  pro- 
vision In  the  law  allowing  a  State  to  ap- 
peal such  a  decision  to  a  court. 

The  _bill  would  furiiish  to  a  State  a 
procedure  for  appealing  a  decision  of  the 


Secretary  to  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals  with- 
in 60  days  after  the  Governor  of  the 
State  has  been  notified  of  an  adverse 
decision  by  the  Secretary.  Findings  of 
fact  by  the  Secretar>-  would  be  conclusive 
upon  the  court  "unless  contran.-  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence."  The  provision 
would  be  effective  upon  enactment, 

FEDER.fL-STAlE    EXTENDED    T-NEMPLOVMENT 
COMPENS.^TION    PROGRAM^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  ele- 
ment in  this  bill  that  I  think  is  worth 
a  great  deal.  I  think  it  is  really  the 
outstanding  provision,  perhaps,  in  the 
entire  bill.  I  am  referring  to  the  Fed- 
eral-State extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  wliich  the  bill  estab- 
lishes. 

Those  of  you  who  w^re  liere  recall  that 
twice  within  the  last  8  years,  first  in 
1958  and  again  in  1961,  the  Congress  en- 
acted laws  that  provided  for  extended 
benefits  to  workers  who  have  exhausted 
iheir  benefits  under  State  programs  for 
whom  jobs  could  not  be  found  because 
of  the  high  level  of  unemployment  that 
existed  on  each  of  those  occasions. 
While  these  programs  were  beneficial, 
and  while  they  helped  to  offset  the  ef- 
fects of  the  high  unemployment  at  that 
time,  there  are  defects  inherent  in  any 
such  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  that  bring  about  that  type  of  ac- 
tion. 

Now,  to  me,  a  program  enacted  as  we 
are  presently  discussing  it  today,  under 
circumstances  where'  there  is  no  pressure 
or  emergency— a  program  that  will  take 
effect  in  a  period  of  high-level  unem- 
ployment— recession,  if  you  please — that 
will  go  into  effect  the  minute  that  begins 
to  become  evident,  and  not  later  on  as  in 
the  past — but  which  will  trigger  in  be- 
cause of  certain  occurrences  within  the 
State,  or  because  of  certain  occurrences 
nationwide,  Ls  far  better  than  to  depend 
upon  a  later  action  by  the  Congress,  when 
the  pressure  is  great  and  after  the  event 
has  occurred. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  new  perma- 
nent program  which  would  require  the 
States  to  enact  laws,  that  would  have  to 
take  effect  beginning  wltl»  calendar  year 
1969,  to  pay  extended  benefits  during 
periods  of  high  unem.ployment  to  workers 
who  exhaust  their  basic  entitlement  to 
imemployment  compensation. 

Benefits  would  be  paid  to  workers  un- 
der the  program  only  during  an  "ex- 
tended benefit"  period.  Such  a  period 
could  exist,  beginning  after  December  31, 
1968,  either  on  a  National  or  Stat*  basis, 
by  the  triggering  of  either  a  National 
or  State  "on"  indicator.  The  bill  con- 
tains some  rather  technical  provisions 
regarding  the.se  "on"  and  "off"  indica- 
tors." The  basic  purpo.'je  of  these  pro- 
visions is  to  limit  the  program  to  times 
of  high  unemployment,  when  there  is  a 
real  need  for  it. 

An  extended  benefit  period  on  a  na- 
tional basis  would  be  established  if,  first, 
the  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  insured 
unemployment  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
equaled  or  exceeded  5  percent  for  each 
month  in  a  3-month  period  and,  second, 
during  the  same  3-month  period  the  total 
numbex  of  claimants  exhausting  their 
rights  to  regular  compensation — over  the 
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entire  period — equaled  or  exceeded  1  per- 
cent of  covered  employment  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  There  is  a  national 
•oCr"  indicator  if  the  rate  of  insured  un- 
employment remained  below  5  percent 
for  a  month  or  if  the  number  of  claim- 
ants exhausting  tiieir  riKhts  to  com- 
pensation added  up  to  less  than  1  percent 
for  a  3-month  jjeriod. 

An  extended  benefit  period  would  be 
established  for  an  individual  Stat«,  first, 
if  the  rate  of  Insured  unemployment  for 
the  State  equaled  or  exceeded,  during  a 
moving  13-week  period,  120  percent  of  the 
averaged  rate  for  the  corresponding  13- 
week  period  in  the  preceding  2  calendar 
years  and.  second,  if  such  rate  also 
equaled  or  exceeded  3  percent.  There  Ls 
a  State  "off"  indicator  if  either  of  tliese 
conditions  is  not  satisfied. 

IXiring  an  extended  benefit  period. 
whether  established  by  National  or  State 
conditions,  the  State  must  provide  each 
eligible  claimant  with  extended  compen- 
sation, at  the  individual's  regular  weekly 
benefit  amount — including  dependents 
allowances — equal  to  one-half  his  basic 
entitlement,  but  not  more  than  13  times 
such  weekly  benefit  amount,  or  the  dif- 
ference between  his  regular  compensa- 
tion and  39  times  such  weekly  benefit 
amount,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  The  , 
Federal  CK)vemment  will  pay  half  the 
cost  of  these  required  payments.  The 
State  may  provide  more  benefits,  but  at 
its  own  expense.  A  State  which  requires 
less  than  26  weeks  of  work,  or  its  equiva- 
lent as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  regu- 
lar compensation  mav  limit  eligibility  for 
extended  comi)ensation  to  those  who  had 
more  weeks  of  base  period  employment 
but  not.  more  than  26  weeks  or  the 
equivalent. 

rlNAKCINO    PROVISIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  fundamental 
thing  that  many  people  might  not  like 
that  is  in  the  bill  is  the  fact  that  tlie 
bill  provides  for  a  slight  tax  increase.  As 
I  said  earlier,  the  total  tax  which  is  now- 
levied  for  unemployment  compensation 
by  Federal  law  is  3  1  percent  of  payroll. 
Four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  that  total 
amount  comes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  used  to  defray  the  cost  of 
administration  at  State  levels  of  the.'?e 
oincers  that  have  been  set  up  uiider  State 
laws  to  handle  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  the  problems  of  finding  cm- 
ploj-jnent  for  those  who  are  unemployed. 
Ttiis  bill  increases  that  four-tenths  of  1 
percent  to  six-tenths  of  1  percent. 

That  is  done  for  two  rea.<;ons:  First,  we 
want  to  build  up  the  fund  in  time  of  pros- 
perity, such  as  we  now  have,  to  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  be  able  to 
take  care  of  half  of  the  cost  of  this  ex- 
tended benefit  program  which  I  have 
just  described.  One-tenth  of  1  percent 
will  do  that.  The  other  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  which  is  added  to  the  present 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  is  required,  in 
our  opinion,  to  develop  .sufficient  moneys 
to  pay  for  the  administrative  costs,  at 
the  State  level,  of  this  program. 

The  bill  puts  the  tax  rat.e  increase  into 
eflTect  with  re.spect  to  wages  paid  in  cal- 
endar year  1967  In  addition,  adjust- 
ments are  made  witliin  the  wage  base 
Itself.     The   bUl    raises   from   $3,000   to 


$3,900  those  wages  which  are  subject  to 
Federal  tax  for  the  years  1969  through 
1971.  Beginning  in  1972.  and  there- 
after. $4,200  of  wages  will  be  subjected 
to  this  Federal  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
real  opposition  to  the  bill  anywhere  with- 
in our  economy.  The  bill  is  so  different 
from  that  which  was  initially  introduced, 
I  think  tliat  those  who  had  opposed  the 
initial  proposal  would  now  tell  you  that 
they  are  perfectly  wlUing  for  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  bill. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  aKso  contains  provisions  to — 

First,  HUthorlze  funds  tc  conduct  re- 
search relating  to  the  unemployment 
compensation  system  and  to  train  un- 
employment com;i€nsation  per.sonnel 
and  prospective  persormel; 

Second,  change  from  Decemt>er  31  to 
October  31  of  each  year  the  date  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
certifies  to  the  Sccretai-y  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  the  State  laws  and  administra- 
tion meet  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act; 

Third,  extend  fur  another  5  years  the 
time  within  which  the  States  could  ex- 
pend for  administrative  purposes  funds 
returned  to  them  as  excess  Federal  tax 
collections; 

Fourth,  permit  the  Siates  to  reduce 
the  tax  rates  of  new  employers — to  not 
less  than  1  percent — during  the  first  3 
years  they  are  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  and 

Fifth,  provide  for  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting prohibitions  against  unequal, 
treatment  of  maritime  and  other  employ- 
ment with  respect  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  hfv,s  a  special  jurisdictional 
interest.  I  shoiKd  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  made 
no  decLsion  concerning  the  alleged  dis- 
crimination against  maritime  employees. 
This  merely  supplies  an  enforcement 
provision,  which  is  now  lacking  in  the 
law.  for  those  cases  in  which  it  may  be 
determined  that  discrimination  exists. 
In  addition,  the  provision  makes  clear 
that  the  judicial  review  procedure  pro- 
vided elsewhere  in  the  bill  will  be  avail- 
able to  api^eal  any  final  decision  the  Sec- 
retary of  Lat)or  might  make  under  this 
provision. 

Mr.  WAGGONr^R.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  The  gentleman  has 
made  his  usual  fine  explanation  of  leg- 
islation he  brings  to  the  floor,  but  I  have 
one  question  relative  to  the  exU'nsion  of 
the  coverage  of  this  unemployment  in- 
surance to  employees  of  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions. Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that 
the  employers  in  nonprofit  institutions 
would  not  have  to  pay  this  Federal  por- 
tion of  the  payroll  tax? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. And  at  its  election  a  nonprofit 
organization  may  avoid  the  payment  also 
of  tlie  Stfite  tax.  by  electing  to  go  on  what 
we  described  in  the  committee  as  a  type 
of  "self-Insurance." 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would, 
therefore,  urge  the  Committee  to  accept 
the  product  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  debate  on  the  rule  I  made  some  com- 
ments as  to  why  I  thought  we  were  not 
prepared  to  debate  this  matter  on  the 
floor.  The  basic  issue  is :  What  can  we  do 
to  improve  our  unemployment  and  our 
employment  programs? 

One  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  add  to 
that  discussion  is  this:  I  am  fearful  that 
maybe  the  debate  that  is  going  on  here 
will  have  very  little  meaning  to  what  ac- 
tually might  become  law.  The  strategy 
of  the  administration  could  well  be  to  go 
ahead  and  pass  this  bill,  then  get  it  over 
to  the  Senate,  and  then  put  on  all  of  these 
measures  set  out  in  H.R.  8282  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  its 
judgment  refused  to  enact.  Then  it 
would  come  back  to  the  House  under  a 
conference  report,  thus  robbing  the 
House  of  any  opportunity  for  debate  and 
deliberation  on  the  subject.  This  is  not 
unusual,  regrettably.     This  does  occur. 

But,  nonetheless.  I  am  going  to  do 
what  I  can  to  debate  the  issue. 

Essentially  I  am  going  to  read  my  mi- 
nority view  into  the  Record. 

I  concur  in  the  reasoning  advanced  by 
my  Republican  colleagues  but  I  reach  a 
different  conclusion  as  to  whether  the 
bill  H.R.  15119  should  be  supported.  I 
do  pot  believe  its  good  features,  and 
there  are  some,  outweigh  its  bad  features 
and  make  up  for  the  areas  of  neglect. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  support  the  bill  as 
written.  Regrettably,  the  committee  has 
not  developed  sufficient  data  so  t.he 
House  can  consider  with  intelligence 
many  amendments  which  would  make 
the  bill  a  good  one.  Therefore  I  do  not 
believe  it  should  be  considered  by  the 
House  at  this  time. 

I  must  approach  this  bill  from  the  fol- 
lowing standpoint.  If  I  were  writing  a 
bill  to  improve  the  State-Federal  unem- 
ployment Insurance  program,  would  I 
write  this  bill?  The  answer  must  be, 
"No."  This  bill  was  written  not  with  a 
iiealthy  affirmative  approach  of  how  can 
we  improve  our  State-Federal  unemploy- 
ment system,  byt  rather  from  a  negative 
approach  of  how  can  we  prevent  the 
present  State-Federal  system  from  beinp 
badly  damaged  as  H.R.  8282  wopld  surely 
have  done.  H  R.  15119  does  not  badly 
damage  our  system.  It  has  some  de.sira- 
ble  improvements,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  judicial  review,  but  it  does  take  several 
serious  steps  backward  and  fails  to  take 
some  Important  steps  forward. 

The  administration  based  it.s  case  for 
H.R.  8282  on  three  major  preml.ses  which 
the  committee  hearings  reveal  to  be  un- 
sustained. 

First.  That  the  States  had  not  im- 
proved the  benefits  in  amounts  and 
duration  or  the  extent  of  coverage  since 
the  State-Federal  system  was  first  estab- 
lished In  1936.  This  was  a  sweeping  een- 
erality  and  a  simple  cross-examination 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  other 
executive  >spokesmen  w  ho  advanced  the 
premise  established  it  to  be  preposterous 
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and  wholly  without  foundation.  Wheth- 
er the  improvements  which  have  oc- 
curred over  the  years  in  the  State  sys- 
U'ms  have  been  timely  and  in  keeping 
with  cost  of  living  increases  and  stand- 
ard of  living  increases,  of  course,  always 
deserves  serious  and  constant  study. 
The  studies  in  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee reveal  that  benefits  in  amoUnt 
and  in  duration  have  more  tiian  kept 
pace  with  Increased  cost  of  living  in  all 
States.  In  some  States  they  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  national  average  in- 
crease in  standard  of  living.  I  am  not 
certain  of  tlieir  record  In  respect  to  their 
own  standard  of  living.  However,  in 
most  States  the  benefit  payments  have 
exceeded  the  very  fine  increase  our  so- 
ciety overall  has  experienced  in  the 
standard  of  living  and  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  the  States  which  have  not 
kept  up  fully  are  not  laggards  and  are 
.striving  to  catch  up.  The  incentives 
exist  for  them  to  continue  on  this  course. 

Second.  The  next  premise  advanced  by 
the  administration,  was  almost  aban- 
doned before  it  was  stated  it  was  .so 
contrary  to  the  evidence.  The  argument 
was  that  the  unemplojTnent  insurance 
trust  funds  of  the  States  and  other  fl.scal 
aspects  of  the  State  unemploymanl  sys- 
tems were  in  a  precarious  condition.  The 
evidence  show\s  the  State  trust  funds 
to  be  ample  with  the  States  ha\1ng  ade- 
quate ability  to  increase  them  if  required. 
Fcr  the  Federal  officials  to  advance  such 
an  argument  about  the  State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  trust  funds  in  light  of 
the  truly  precarious  ixisition  of  the  F'ed- 
eral  old-age  and  survivoi^  disability  in- 
.^ui  iuice  trust  funds  was  certainly  looking 
tor  a  mote  in  the  neighbor's  eye  with  a 
pliuik  in  one's  own  eye.  The  old-age  and 
•vurvivors  disability  insurance  trust  fund 
was  suptx)seid  to  have  in  it  four  times 
the  annual  benefit  payment.  The  last 
time  we  had  such  a  ratio  was  in  1954 
when  the  annual  payments  were  about 
S5  billion  and  the  trust  fund  was  about 
J21  billion.  Today  the  annual  bf-nefit 
payments  are  running  around  S16  bil- 
L'ln  and  the  tru.st  fund  is  a  bit  below  $18 
billion,  .scarcely  a  1-to-l  ratio,  let  alone 
a  4-to-l  ratio.  The  Social  Security  of- 
ficials in  view  of  this  fact  have  now 
openly  abandoned  this  basic  fi.scal  theory 
of  the  old-age  and  survivors  disability  in- 
.surance  trust  fund.  It  is  not  now  to  be 
coiLsidered  as  a  basic  source  of  income 
out  of  which  to  supplement  payment  of 
benefits,  but  only  as  a  contingent  fund 
to  insure  full  benefit  payments  afeainst 
unexpected  events. 

Third.  The  third  premise  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  that  the  50-State  sys- 
tem resulted  in  unhealthy  competition 
among  the  States.  It  was  argued  that 
S'ates  kept  their  unemployment  insur- 
ance tax  rates  low  and  their  benefits) 
in  order  tcT  attract  industry  imo  the 
State.  Unfortunately  and  shortsight- 
Pdly  this  argument  has  been  used  at 
times  in  State  legislature^  to  .resist  in- 
crra.ses  in  unemployment  benefits  and 
accordingly  payroll  tax  rates,  and  some- 
times successfully.  It  is  a  que.stion.  how- 
ever, whether  the  Federal  standards 
soupht  to  be  imposed  by  H.R.  8282  being 
advocated   by   the   administration  were 


necessary  to  meet  this  problem  even  if 
it  proved  to  be  a  real  one. 

However,  a  basic  question  asked  many 
witnesses,  including  some  of  the  na- 
tional labor  leaders,  revealed  the  con- 
verse of  the  problem  to  exist.  The  ques- 
tion was:  Do  you  think  that  a  well-de- 
veloped unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem attracts  and  holds  industry  in  a 
State?  The  evidence  clearly  reveals  that 
those  States  which  have  the  best  sys- 
tems— defining  "best"  in  terms  of  bene- 
fits and  extent  of  coverage — are  the  ones 
which  have  the  most  industry,  are  con- 
tinuing to  hold  it  and  attract  more. 
California  and  New  York  illustrate  the 
point.  Indeed,  the  Statfes  with  inferior 
unemployment  insurance  systems  seem 
to  be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  It 
seems  strange  for  the  advocates  of  good 
unemployment  insurance  programs  to  be 
takmg  the  other  side  3f  the  argument. 

A  somewhat  similar  consideration 
provides  the  answer '  to  the  argument 
advanced  by  some  national  labor  lead- 
ers that  experience  rating  stimulates 
employers  to  "denying"  the  unemployed 
the  benefits  they  are  entitled  to.  The 
States  which  have  utilized  and  devel- 
oped experience  rating  certainly  include 
the  big  industrial  States  where  labor 
unions  are  strong  politically.  It  would 
be  inconceivable  that  the  governmental 
tribunals  established  by  those  States  to 
pass  judgment  on  whether  a  man  is  en- 
titled to  unemployment  benefits  or  not 
are  ,so  dominated  by  management  as  to 
hand  down  such  unjust  decisions.  Wal- 
ter Reuther,  when  asked  about  the  tribu- 
nals in  the  State  of  Michigan,  conceded 
that  he  thought  they  were  fair  and  im- 
fjpartial.  And  I  think  this  is  true  of  all 
States.  Mr.  Reuther  again,  as  he  has  in 
the  past,  failed  to  supply  me  a  list  of 
specific  injustices  upon  which  he  based 
his  general  charges. 

How  do  we  improve  the  State-Federal 
unemployment  system?  Rrst,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  most  recent  major 
improvement  in  the  system  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1962.  Many  know  that  I  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  conception,  develop- 
ment, and  pa.ssage  of  this  very  beneficial 
legislation,  but  not  so  many  know  that 
it  grew  out  of  the  then  recent  hearings 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had 
conducted  on  the  State-Federal  unem- 
ployment,*  insurance  system.  During 
these  hearings  I  asked  "hrf  self  the  logical 
que.stion.  what  good  does  it  really  do 
merely  to  extend  the  periods  during 
which  an  unemployed  gets  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  if  at  the  end  of 
that  period  he  still  is  unemployed,  par- 
ticularly when  the  problem  of  many  of 
the  unemployed  today  is  that  they  do 
not  possess  skills  in  demand.  They 
either  have  no  skill  at  all,  or  are  semi- 
skilled or  have  a  skill  which  automation 
has  rendered  obsolete.  • 

It  amazed  me  to  find  that  none  of  the 
administration  witnesses  in  their  pre- 
pared statements  for  the  1965  hear- 
ings— or  the  national  labor  leaders  for 
that  matter — discussed  the  relationship 
of  the  Manpower  Training  Act  to  the 
improvement  suggested  in  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance  program.  Only 
under   my    cross-examination   did   they 


begin  to  relate  the  two  programs,  and 
they  had  no  beneficial  suggestions  for 
bringing  about  a  better  coordination  and 
Improvement  of  the  two  related  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  iAi- 
provement  in  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance program  lies  in  further  coordinat- 
ing it  with  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
and  getting  the  Human  Investment  Act 
enacted  into  law.  Tlie  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  would  encourage  management 
to  do  a  great  deal  more  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  teaching,  skills  to  the  uriskiiled  and 
those  with  obsolete  skills  and  upgradmg 
the  skills  throughout  the  labor  force. 
We  need  to  provide  better  early  warning 
systems  so  those  who  are  about  to  become 
unemployed  can  begin  retraining  at  once 
and  so  avert  their  ever  being  unemployed. 
I  have  discussed  over  tlie  years,  and  at 
some  lengthy,  the  coordination  which 
could  be  provided  through  amending  the 
unemployment  insurance  program  to  en- 
able employer  A  who  is  phasing  out  em- 
ployees to  train  them  during  the  phasing 
out  period  for  employer  B  who  is  expand- 
ing to  be  reimbursed  by  B  for  the  costs 
of  this  retraining  which  benefits  B  but 
not  A. 

During  the  hearings  a  new  problem 
was  posed  which  I  believe  deserves  proper 
study  with  the  view  of  presentmg  cor- 
rective legislation.  I  was  discussing  the 
matter  of  retraining  with  one  of  the 
witnesses.  The  witness  pointed  out  that 
retraining  was  great  for  the  younger  un- 
employed, but  was  not  so  feasible  for  the 
man  who  say  had  spent  35  years  at  his 
skill  and  then  in  his  fifties  finds  that  his 
skill  is  no  longer  needed.  It  is  not  easy 
for  men  or  women  m  their  fifties  to  learn 
a  new  skill — and  possibly  have  to  move  to 
another  commumty  even  when  a  new 
skill  has  been  learned.  We  had  the  same 
problem  in  respect  to  the  social  security 
disability  program  where  the  discipline 
that  makes  that  program  work  requires 
the  disabled  person  to  register  witli  the 
rehabilitation  program  to  learn  to  adapt 
his  skill  to  Iiis  handicap  or  learn  a  new 
skill.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  different 
standard  should  apply  to  an  older  dis- 
abled person— that  he  should  only  be  re- 
quired to  adapt  his  skill  to  his  handicap 
and  not  to  be  reqiured  to  learn  a  new 
skill.    We  so  amended  the  act. 

I  suggested  tiiat  we  needed  to  look  at 
our  old-age  and  survivors  disability  in- 
surance programs  and  private  tax 
exempt  pension  programs  to  see  whether 
or  not  in  the  ca.ses  of  the  older  ejf  ployee 
an  early  and  accelerated  vesting  of  his 
retirement  beneflt.s  was  not  In  order.  I 
think  it  is.  So  here  to  improve  the  im- 
employment  insurance  progTam.s  we  need 
to  coordinate  them  with  our  retirement 
progi-ams. 

Mir.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRN^ES  of  Wisconsin.  While 
the  gentleman  is  on  this  subject,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  we  did  make 
a  change  in  the  act  which  moves  in  the 
direction  of  a  coordination  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  system  and  some 
of  the  retraining  programs.  This  bill 
provides  that  the  States  cannot  deny  an 
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unemployed  worker  who  is  taking  re- 
training any  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  to  which  he  might  be  en- 
titled during  that  period,  and  that  he 
would  still  be  considered  under  the  law 
as  available  for  work  even  though  he 
was  taking  retraining. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  am  happy  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  pointed  that  out. 
Indeed,  that  is  so,  and  is  one  of  the  argu- 
ments I  used  to  get  us  to  originally  enact 
the  Man^wwer  Training  Act. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend  from  Missouri 
win  also  recall  that  we  took  another  step 
in  the  direction  of  what  he  Is  discussing, 
when  we  provided  for  students  who  are 
on  work -study  progi-ams  to  be  excluded 
from  the  payroll  of  the  employer  In 
order  to  get  more  of  them  into  that  type 
of  work-study  arrangement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  accurate  in  that  statement. 
When  we  go  back  into  the  House  I  be- 
lieve the  chairman  of  our  committee  will 
ask  for  unanimous  consent  for  all  Mem- 
bers to  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.  I  am  going  to  put  in 
the  Record  a  study  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  listing  all  of  the  various  Fed- 
eral manpower  trainnig  programs  that 
presently  exist,  which  are  largely  unco- 
ordinated. This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I 
am  arguing  about.  We  must  coordinate 
these  programs  on  the  base  of  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  program. 

Let  me  add  that  this  is  not  even  dis- 
cassing  the  proL'rams  under  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Labor  in  apprenticeship  train- 
in'-:,  where  there  i.s  a  Uiclf  of  coordina- 
tion, or  the  tremendous  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  conducted  by  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  The  unemplosmient 
insurance  protrram,  of  course.  Is  the  base. 
I  am  distressed  at  the  backwardness 
of  this  administration,  and  I  must  say 
of  previous  administrations  going  back 
to  the  Eisenhower  administration,  in 
failing  to  coordinate  the.-^e  procrams. 

We'have  a  problem  m  the  House  be- 
cause we  do.  and  we  must,  .separate  these 
jurisdiction,^  among  committees.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committ'-e  holds  basic 
jurisdiction,  but  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  holds  a  great  deal  of 
jurisdiction  in  an  area  relating  to  this. 
as  does  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  as  do  other  committees  which  deal 
yitii  asjK^cts  of  the  poverty  program. 

What  we  badly  need,  perhaps,  is  an 
ad  hoc  committee  cnn.^isting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  al!  of  committees,  to  go 
into  this  basic  problem. 

I  point  out  that  there  are  three  Im- 
portant caveats  which  have  been  Ignored 
in  MR  8282  and  even  to  some  degree  in 
H  R.  15119. 

First.  The  unemployment  insurance 
program  is  es.<;entlally  for  the  primary 
worker  It.  of  course,  .should  be  and  is 
extended  by  all  States  in  varying  degrees 
to  co\er  the  seasonal  and  the  In-and-out 
workers — the  secondar>-  workers,  but  if 
we  ever  lose  sight  of  the  primary  worker 
by  falling  to  distinguish  his  characteris- 
tics from  those  of  the  many  categories 
of  secondary  workers  we  will  badly  dam- 
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age  the  primary  system  and  not  be  able 
to  miprove  it  as  should  be  done  periodi- 
cally for  the  primary  worker. 

Second.  The  State-Federal  .system 
works  because  it  has  flexibility*  It  per- 
mits each  State  to  "tailor"  the  sy.stem  to 
its  needs.  If  the  Federal  Government 
imptxses  national  standards  of  what  em- 
ployers and  what  employees  .should  be 
covered,  the  amount  and  duration  of 
coverage  down  to  ,the  minutest  detail, 
this  flexibility  Is  lost.  The  tailoring  is 
particularly  applicable  in  areas  of  the 
coverage  of  secondary  workers,  and  of 
.small  and  different  typos  of  employers. 
There  Ls  a  difference  in  relationship  be- 
tween an  employer  of  one  and  his  em- 
ployee and  the  employer  of  many  and 
his  employees.  For  many  reasons  some 
States  do  not  want  to  cover  this  kii;d 
of  employment:  others  do.  There  is 
plenty  of  reason  for  permitting  the 
States  to  have  flexibility,  for  the  tx^neflt 
of  both  the  employee  and  the  employer. 
Sb  it  is  with  other  kinds  of-  employers, 
for  example,  fanners.  State  and  local 
tfovernments,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. Coverage  of  farmers  and  non- 
t«^fit  organizations  illustrate  problems 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  pole. 

The  nonprofit  organizations,  such  as 
our  hospitals  and  schools,  point  out  that 
the.v  have  little  or  no  incidence  of  unem- 
ployment, and  the  record  seems  to  bear 
them  out.  Therefore,  if  they  are  included 
in  a  .system  with  lndu.striaJ  employers 
they  bear  an  undue  .share  of  others'  costs. 
With  fanners  It  Is  almost  the  reverse. 
Here  the  incidence  of  unemployment  Is 
so  high  that  the  other  employers  do  not 
want  them  Included  unless  in  a  special 
category.  Some  States  have  sought  to 
cover  farmworkers  with  varying  degrees 
of  succe.ss,  and  experimentation  is  still 
going  on  and  should  be  permitted  Flexi- 
l)ility  for  the  States  must  be  preserved  so 
that  the  differences  existing  between 
States  may  be  taken  account  of  and  .so 
innovation  may  continue. 

Third.  The  State-Federal  system  is 
truly  an  In.surance  system  and  should 
never  be  corrupted  into  a  welfare  system. 
That  is  not  to  .say  that  society  forgets 
about  the  unemployed  who  runs  out  of  or 
has  no  unemployment  Insurance  cover- 
age. It  simply  means  that  society  takes 
care  of  him  under  different  systems.  Our 
.society  does  Just  this.  Those  who  erro- 
neously conclude  that  because  a  person  is 
not  covered  or  runs  out  of  unemplo.vment 
insurance  is  thereby  forgotten  can  do 
grave  damage  to  the  basic  in.surance  sys- 
tem by  .stretching  it  to  do  a  job  it  is  not 
structured  to  do.  This  I  believe  is  the 
greatest  danger  to  our  unemployment  in- 
surance system. 

Finally,  I  think  there  is  serious  ques- 
tion of  just  how  much  money  the  Federal 
Government  needs  in  order  to  properly 
administer  the  present  unemployment  in- 
surance program,  particularly  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  part  of  it.  I  think 
our  committee  failed  to  dig  Into  these  ex- 
penditures deeply  enough.  For  example. 
I  think  the  USES  could  be  doing  a  better 
Job,  but  isn't  doing  a  better  Job,  not  be- 
cause of  lack  of  money  but  because  its 
administrators  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  have  misunderstood  its  basic  pur- 
poses, namely,  to  get  Jobs  for  the  unem- 


ployed, not  to  help  employers  fill  jobs 
with  people  who  already  have  jobs  or  can 
get  them  on  their  own  or  on  other  private 
Initiatives.  I  think  the  financing  in  H.R. 
15119  gives  too  much  money  to  the  Fed- 
eral administrators  under  guidelines  en- 
tirely too  loose.  Although  I  favor  some 
increase  of  the  tax  ba.se  to  facilitate  bet- 
ter experience  rating  systems  on  the  part 
of  the  States,  the  Increase  in  the  base 
provided  in  H.R.  15119  is  entirely  too 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  variety  of  appren- 
ticeship training  programs  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  may  be  seen  in 
the  booklet  entitled  'The  National  Ap- 
prenticeship Program,"  1965  edition 
prepmred  by  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion. Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training.  The  material,  I  referred  to 
earlier  from  the  Library  of  Congress  is  as 
follows :  " 

The  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington.  DC.  December  6.  1965. 
Lieglsliitlve  Reference  Service. 
To:  Wuys  and  Means  Committee. 
From:    Education  nnd  Public  Welfare  Divi- 
sion. 
Subject:     Federally    assisted    work    training 
and    retraining    programs    designed    to 
assist  able-bodied  adults  to  return  to  the 
labor  force. 
The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  each 
program  with  Infornxatlon.  where  aviUluble,  as 
lo  the  number  of  individuals  assisted  and  the 
the   amount   of    Federal    authorization   and 
expenditure. 

MANPOWER     DEVELOPMENT     AND     TRAINING      ACT 

The  principal  program  to  provide  triilnlng 
to  unemployed  and  underemployed  workers 
Is  conducted  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended 
The  program  provides  for  the  cost  of  train- 
ing and  for  the  cost  of  allowiuice  payments 
to  certain  qualified  trainees.  In  addition, 
the  Act  provides  special  programs  of  testing. 
counseling,  guidance,  Job  development  and 
placement  lor  unemployed  workers.  State 
and  local  itgencles  are  utilized  In  administer- 
ing the  programs  Generally  speiUtlng,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education"  and  Wel- 
fare l.s  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
furnishing  the  training  afTorded  under  'the 
Act  through  public  and  private  schools.  The 
remaining  functions  are  administered  by 
the  Manjjower  Admihistratlon  In  the  Dep;irt- 
mcnt  of  Labor. 

Important  changes  In  the  provisions  of  the 
MDTA  were  adopted  by  legislation  enacted 
In  1963  (Public  Law  8S-214)  and  by  the  Man- 
power Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-15).  The 
1963  amendments,  among  other  things,  ex- 
panded the  type  of  training  available  to  in- 
clude basic  education  subjects  such  its  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic  In  order  to  Im- 
prove tlie  capabilities  of  trainees  lacking  in 
the.se  skills  to  quiUlfy  for  occupational  train- 
ing Tlie  Miuipower  Act  of  1965  extended  the 
life  of  the  MDTA  programs  until  June  30. 
U»69.  and  made  other  changes,  including  In- 
creiising  the  maximum  period  for  receiving 
training  allowances  and  lncor[..oratlng  the 
worker  training  provisions  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  into  the  MDTA. 

The  tyix-s  of  tr.ilnlng  that  are  furnished 
under  the  MDTA.  as  presently  amended,  are— 

Institutional  Training:  Training  given  in 
either  a  public  or  private  vocational  or  edu- 
cational Institution  to  equip  persons  with 
skills  to  enable  them  to  obtain  employment. 

On-The-Job  Training:  Ttatnlng  by  per- 
formance and  observation  on  the  job 
Trainees  are  paid  for  productive  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  Industry  and  wage 
level  standards. 

Basic  Education  Training:  Training  In 
reading,  writing,  language  skills,  and  arlth- 
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nietlc  given  to  persons  needing  these  skills  In 
order  to  Improve  their  capabilities  to  qualify 
for  occupational  training. 

Multloccupatlonal  Training:  Tralolng  for' 
large  numbers  of  persons  with  varied  poten- 
tials who  can  be  grouped  together  for  traln- 
InK  In  a  range  of  occupations. 

Youth  Training  Programs :  Training,  coun- 
seling, and  other  services  for  disadvantaged 
out-of-sch'.xjl,  out-of-work  youth  16  through 
£1 

The  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and 
Tr.ilning  (OMATi  reports  that  by  late  August 
196j,  9.252  training  projects  had  been  ap- 
proved in  every  State,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
which  provided  training  for  430,850  persons 
in  over  TOO  different  occupations.  In  addi- 
tion. 145  projects  were  approved  to  train  or 
6er\e  90  183  persons  In  experimental  and 
demonstration  programs  Roughly  70  per- 
cent of  the  graduates  of  these  programs  have 
obtained  J(jbs.  most  of  them  in  occupations 
reht'ed  to  their  training, 

Ihe  MDr.\  program  has  been  completely 
financed  from  Federal  funds  since  Its  Incep- 
tion. As  now  amended,  full  Federal  financ- 
ing is  extended  until  June  30.  1966.  For  the 
remaining  three  years  of  the  program  the 
Federal  Governmerw  will  pay  90  percent  of 
the  training  costs  and  the  States  will  pay  10 
percent  In  cash  or  kind;  the  costs  of  training 
allowances  will  continue  to  be  paid  fully  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Act  authorizes 
expenditures  of  $454  million  for  fiscal  year 
1966  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
e.uh  fiscal  year  tliereafter  According  to  the 
Appendix  to  the  Budget  for  1966.  expendi- 
tures for  all  activities  under  MDTA  were 
1109,970.000  in  fiscal  1964  and  an  estimated 
$210,000,000  In  1965  Expenditures  for  traln- 
\v.i  under  the  ARA  were  $6,500,000  In  1964 
and  un  estimated  $7  985,000  in  1965.  Total 
.ipproprlHtions  for  MDTA  activities  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  In  the  1966  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  act  (PL.  89-1561  and  the  - 
Labor-HEW  supplemental  appropriation  act 
iPL.  89-199)   come  to  $434,899,800 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIO.M   ACT  OF    1963 

Tills  act  authorizes  a  program  of  Federal 
grants'  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  df  as- 
sisting them  in  maintaining  and  Improving 
existing  programs  of  vocational  education.  In 
developing  new  program'^,  and  In  making  all 
,.roerams  avallabJe  to  all  persons  who  can 
tKceflt  therefrom,  whether  they  are  enrolled 
'.n  schO'j!  or  not.  The  statement  of  purpose 
Includes  specific  mention  of  "vocational  .  .  . 
retraining"  and  stresses  that  all  programs 
■should  be  planned  and  carried  out  to  accord 
»tth  actual  or  anticipated  employment 
opportunities. 

Programs  under  this  act  are  to  be  available 
•^  4  groups  of  persons:  (1)  those  In  high 
school;  (2»  those  who  have  completed  or  left 
ilgh  school  and  can  study  full-time  in  prep- 
aration for  entering  the  labor  market;  (3) 
•h'-pe  who  are  employed,  but  need  additional 
training  or  retraining;  (4)  those  who  have 
special  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other 
handicaps.  Clause  (3)  Is  particularly  rele- 
vant to  the  subject  of  this  memo,  since  It 
provides  for  the  retraining  of  workers  to 
keep  them  abreast  of  changing  demands  In 
the  iat>or  market  brought  about  by  techno- 
logical advances  nnd  mobility  of  Industry. 
Excluded  from  the  group  of  eligible  persons 
under  clause  (3)  are  tho.se  persons  who  are 
receiving  training  allowances  under  MDTA, 
AR.A    or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

In  addition  to  making  certain  groups  eli- 
gible for  Federally  assl.<:ted  vocational  educa- 
"on  programs  for  the  first  time,  the  act  also 
■flaxes  the  strict  vocational  categories  which 
^^y  be  Included  in  programs  under  earlier 
••ocatlonal  acts — the  George-B.arden  Act  of 
1946  (and  related  act*)  and  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  of  1917.  For  example,  under  the 
siriier  acts.   Federal   assistance   for  agricul- 


tural education  was  available  only  for  prcJ^ 
grams  designed  for — 

"Persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  en- 
tered upon  or  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  the^farm  or  of  the  farm 
home:  [and|  that  such  schools  shall  provfde 
for  directed  or  supervised  practice  In  agri- 
culture, either  on  a  farm  provided  for  by  the 
school  or  other  farm,  for  at  least  6  months 
per  year."  (Smith-Hughes,  sec.  10;  George 
Harden,  sec.  7.) 

As  a  result  of  the  1963  act,  however,  the 
limitations  on  agricultural  education  are  re- 
laxed so  that  the  term  Is  defined  as — 

"Vocational  education  In  any  occupation 
Involving  knowledge  and  skills  In  agricul- 
tural subjects,  whether  or  not  such  occupa- 
tion Involves  work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm 
home,  and  such  education  may  be  provided 
without  directed  or  supervised  practice  on  a 
farm."  (Sec.  10.) 

Grants  to  Slates  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  approved  State  plans.  Of  the  basic  ap- 
propriation (authorized  in  sec.  2)  90%  is 
allotted  among  the  States  for  support  of  pro- 
grams for  the  4  groups  of  persons  mentioned 
above,  for  construction  of  area  vocational 
schools,  and  for  ancillary  services  and  activi- 
ties: 10  7i:  is  reserved  for  support  of  research 
and  training  programs  In  vocational  educa- 
tion, A  separate  appropriation  is  author- 
ized for  the  support  of  work-study  programs 
for  vocational  students  and  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  residential  vocational 
education  facilities  (sec,  15). 

For  fiscal  1965.  the  basic  (sec.  2)  authorl- 
zatlbn  was  8118.5  million.  This  sum  was  ap- 
propriated in  full.  The  estimated  expendi- 
ture In  that  year  was  f  136.650.000. 

For  fiscal  1966.  the  biislc  authorization  is 
$177.5  million.  Agalnt  this  sum  haa  been 
appropriated  In  full. 

The  Office  of  Education  states  that  the 
Vocational  Educaton  A''t  of  1963  (and  re- 
lated acts),  served  5.J  million  students  in 
1965,  and  that  the  1936  total  of  students 
served  will  rise  to  appjoxlmately  5.8  million. 
A  breakdown  of  this  total  Into  nimnbers  of 
high  school  students f  trained,  unemployed 
adults  given  preparatory  Job  training,  and 
employed  adults  given  job  retraining  Is  not 
yet  available.  I 

TRADE  EXPANSION   ACT  OF   1962   AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS  TRADE  ACT  OF   1965 

Authority  to  provide  training  to  certain 
workers  adversely  affected  by  foreign  imports 
Is  contained  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  (TEA)  and  the  Automotive  Products 
Trade  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89  283). 

The  TEA  provides  special  assistance  to 
workers  (and  firms)  who  are  economically 
Injured  as  a  direct  result  of  United  States 
tariff  concessions  under  the  Act.  The  spe- 
cific forms  of  relief  potentially  available  to 
workers  are:  1)  readjustment  allowances 
(cash);  2)  testing,  counselling,  tralnl.-,g  and 
Job  placement;  and  3 )  relocation  allowances. 
With  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  training  to 
eligible  workers,  section  326(a)  of  the  TEA 
provides : 

"To  assure  that  the  readjustment  of  ad- 
versely affected  workers  shall  occur  as  quick- 
ly and  effectively  as  possible,  with  mini- 
mum reliance  upon  trade  readjustment  al- 
lowances under  this  part,  every  effort  shall  be 
made  to  prepare  each  such  worker  for  ftill 
employment  In  accordance  with  his  capa- 
bilities andv, prospective  employment  oppor- 
tunities. To. this  end  and  siibject  to  this 
part,  adversely  affected  workers  shall  be  af- 
forded, where  appropriate,  the  testing,  coun- 
seling, training,  and  placement  services  pro- 
vided for  under  any  Federal  law  " 

Section  326(b)  of  TEA  provides  that  when- 
ever possible  training  programs  will  be  de- 
veloped to  prepare  workers  for  employment 
with  the  same  firms  that  employed  them  be- 
fore their  Jobs  were  adversely  affected  under 
tlie  Act. 

Before  the  forms  of!  workers  assistance  may 
be  made  available  under  TEA,  the  US  Tariff 


Commission  must  either  approve  a  petition 
of  a  group  of  workers  for  a  determination  of 
eligibility  for  assistance  or  it  must  have 
found  the  firm  employing  the  workers  to  be 
Injured  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
Since  the  Tariff  Commission  h*s  not  made 
an  affirmative  finding  of  either  type  a*  yet, 
no  training  or  other  forms  of  worker  assist- 
ance have  actually  been  made  available  un- 
der the  TEA. 

P.L.  89  283.  which  was  enacted  to  Imple- 
ment the  United  States-Canadian  Automo- 
bile Agreement  of  January  16.  1965,  author- 
izes the  President  to  eliminate  U.S.  duties  on 
motor  vehicles  and  on  original  equipment 
parts  and  accessories  Imported  from  Canada, 
it  provides  TEA  adjustment  assistance  for 
workers  or  firms  dislocated  because  of  new 
trade  patterns  growing  out  of  the  agreement, 
with  special  nUes  of  procedure  for  determin- 
ing eligibility  dtu^ng  a  transitional  period 
terminating  July  1.  1968.  Under  the  proce- 
dures in  effect  during  the  transitional  period 
a  firm  or  group  of  workers  may  petition  the 
President  (or  the  agency  to  which  he  dele- 
gates hlB  functions)  for  a  determination  of 
their  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance. The  criteria  for  making  such  a  de- 
termination differ  from  those  of  the  TEA  and 
are  designed  to  facilitate  the  certification  of 
workers  or  firms  for  adjustment  assistance 
After  July  1,  1968  the  regular  TEA  procedures 
for  applying  for  such  assistance  will  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Both  the  TEA  and  the- Automotive  Prod- 
uct,s  Trade  Act  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  their  purposes  of  providing  adjustment 
assistance  to  firms  and  workers.  The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  1966  Budget  shows  eJcpendl- 
tures  of  8145,000  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  an 
estimated  $308,000  In  fiscal  1965  for  acUvl- 
Ues  of  the  Labor  Department  under  the  TEA. 

COMMtiNITy  WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
UNDER  TnXE  IV  .OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURrTT  ACT 
(AID  TO  FAMILIES  wrTH  DEPENDENT  CHIL" 
OREN  I 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  the  con- 
servation of  work  skllL-s  and  the  development 
of  new  ones  for  adults  who  arc  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
program.  The  program  is  optional  with  the 
States.  The  Federal  government  participates 
In  the  cost  of  the  payments  to  individuals  on 
such  work  projects  up  to  the  amount  he 
otherwise  would  be  receiving  as  assistance. 
(Although  It  would  be  possible  for  a  State  to 
have  a  Community  Work  and  Training  pro- 
gram e^•en  though  it  has  not  Lnplemented 
the  unemployed  pirent  option  In  AFDC.  the 
current  experience  has  been  that  such  pro- 
grams have  appeared  only  In  some  of  the  18 
States  which  have  exercised  the  option.) 
Under  the  legislation,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment does  not  participate  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials or  equipment  or  of  project  supervision. 
The  law  requires,  among  other  thmgs,  that 
certain  standards  as  to  health  and  safety  be 
met:  that  payments  for  work  be  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  minimum  rate  set  for  similar  work 
by  State  law  and  not  less  than  rat^s  for  the 
same  tjije  of  work  prevailing  in  the  com- 
munity; and  that  such  work  be  performed 
on  projects  which  serve  a  useful  public  pur- 
pose, do  not  displace  regular  workers,  and 
are  of  a  type  which  (except  In  emergency) 
is  not  normally  undertaken  by  the  State  or 
community.  It  Is  also  required  that  co- 
operative arrangements  be  entered  Into  with 
the  system  of  public  emploj-ment  offices  In 
the  States,  including  registration  of  recipi- 
ents for  work,  and  also  with  the  agencies 
administering  vocational  education  and  adult 
education  in  the  State,  looking  toward  the 
retraining  of  individuals  for  regular  employ- 
ment. The  Community  Work  and  Training 
provision  will  expire  aft^r  June  30,  1967 

As  of  July  1965.  some  10  States  have  Com- 
munity Work  and  Training  progr:;ms  In 
this  month  20.663  famlllee  had  an  edtilt  on 
such  programs  which  in  terms  of  individual 
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recipients  provided  paymenUs  Tor  38.825 
adults  and  75.59C  children.  Approximately 
«3  a  million  a  month  waa  paid  In  July  1965 
to  these  romlUes.  $2  7  million  of  which  repre- 
sents payments  for  work  performed  on  such 
progr.ims 

WORK    EXFEHtXNCK   PROGRAM   Of  TITU:  V   OP  THE 
ECONOMIC    OPPORTtTNITT    ACT 

Title  V  of  EOA  provides  that  In  order  to 
stimulate  prognmis  to  help  "unsmployed 
fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to  secure 
and  retain  employmept  or  to  attain  or  re- 
tain capability  for  self-support  or  personal 
Independence."  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  to  transfer  fund.s 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  i  the  Welfare  Administration  Is  the 
administering  agency)  to  enable  him  to 
make  pavmenU  for  experimental,  pilot,  and 
demonstration  projects  under  section  1115 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Section  1115  of 
that  Act  allows  for  the  waiver  of  public  hs- 
slsiance  plan  requirements  but  the  projects 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  requirements 

Eilimatcd  average  monthly  numbtr  nj Jamdu 
projects  for  work  experience  and  tnimtny 
Federal  funds,  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966 


mentioned  previously  for  Community  Work 
and  Training  progriHiis  with  the  major  ex- 
ception that  there  Is  no  restriction  against 
Federal  financing  of  the  cost  of  materials  or 
equipment  or  the  cost  of  project  supervision 
Under  the  Economic  OpfKJrtunity  Act  of  1964 
the  first  year  cost  of  the  3-year  program  was 
to  be  financed  solely  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment with  State  and  local  participation  In 
the  last  two  years.  The  1965  Amendments, 
hiiwever.  provided  for  full  Federal  financing 
for  all  three  years.  Also  the  1965  amend- 
ments.amended  the  act  so  that,  for  eligibility 
purposes,  workers  In  farm  families  with  net 
family  Incomes  of  less  than  81.200  are  con- 
sidered unemployed.  In  administering  the 
provision,  the  Director  is  directed  to  m:ike 
maximum  use  of  the  programs  avallabh'  un- 
der the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962  and  the  VocaUonal  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

The  following  table  shows  the  recipients 
and  funding  of  the  program  for  fiscal  1965 
and  1966: 

htad.i  and  other  needy  persons  in  demonstration 
for  tin  average  of  V  months,  and  ohliyations  of 


Type  of  tJemonstrstlon  projects 


Exist  In? 

obtiKational 

authority 

(1»65  fun.is) 


I.  Extension  of  work  experience 
I  I  and  tralninR  proCTaius  to 
families  receiving  .^VDO-UP. 
11.  Extension  of  AFur-Ul'  and 
work  experience  and  tralnlne 
programs  to  more  families  ana 
provision  of  assistance  and 
work     exp«wlence     to    ottier 

needy  persons.  .  

Provision  of  work  experience 
and  other  fleeded  training  to 
AFUC  mothers — -, 


in. 


Total 


Average  monthly  numl)er  of 
family  ticads  and  other  needy 
persons 


22.600 

4S,S00 

20.200 


'88,700 


New  otill- 

gai  ional 

authority 

(1966  fimds) 


40.000 

44.300 

25.000 


«  109,  300 


ChanKP, 

1966  over 

1065 


17.400 

-i.aoo 

4,800 


2o,eoo 


Obligations  of  Federal  funds 


Existing 

obllgational 

authority 


(8. 816, 000 

W.  747, 000 
7,830.000 


111,493,000 


New  obll(fa- 

t  ional 

authority 

(1966  funds). 


$14,502,000 

122,180,000 
12, 238.  000 


148. 900. 000 


Increase, 

196«  over 

10<>5 


15,686,000 

27,  il3. 000 
4,308,000 


37, 407,  000 


1  With  276,000  dependents. 
>  With  3J7,»00  dependents. 

SPKCIAL  PBOORAMS  TOK  THE  UNEMPLOYED  POOR 
UNDER  Tm.B  U  OT  THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTtT- 
NITY    ACT 

This  program  was  established  by  a  1965 
amendment  to  Title  II  iCommunlty  Action 
programs)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Director  to  make 
grants  which  Involve  activities  directed  to 
meet  the  employment  needs  of  those  chron- 
ically unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  em- 
ployment prospecU  and  are  unable,  because 
of  age  or  otherwise,  to  secure  approprl.ite 
employment  or  training  aj^slstance  under 
other  programs.  These  spccl.il  program.^,  in 
addition  to  other  services,  must  offer  partici- 
pation In  projects  for  the  betterment  or 
beautlflcatlon  of  the  areas  served,  with  em- 
phaais  on  activities  which  will  contribute  to 
the  management,  conservation,  or  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  recre.itlonal 
areas.  Federal,  State,  and  local  parks,  high- 
ways, and  other  lands.  The  program  will 
have'  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
standards  which  assure  that  they  are  In  the 
public  Interest  and  consUtent  with  the  pol- 
icies for  the  protection  of  employed  workers 
and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay 
and  other  suitable  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. The  new  provision,  which  was  added 
by  the  Senate,  had  initially  an  authorization 
earmarking  of  »150  million  for  the  first  year. 
This  earmarking  w.-us  eli%»lnated  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  Ten  million  dollars, 
however,  was  eiirmarked  in  the  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation  .Act.  1966  i  P.L.  89-309)  for 
the  programs      Tha  following  Is  an  excerpt 


\ 


from  Mr.  Shrlver's  testimony  as  tc^^the  Ad- 
ministration's position  on  the  neV  program 
which  was  given  on  August  31,  1965.  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill: 

•We  are  U)ld  there  are  some  changes  on 
the  authorization  bill  which  Is  not  final, 
which  has  not  yet  been  signed,  and  not 
passed.  We  have  been  told,  however,  that 
there  are  these  changes  germane  to  your 
consideration.  One  Is  known  as  the  Nelson 
amendment.  This  is  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Nei,son,  of  WLsconaln, 
which  the  Senate  specified  $150  million  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  chronically  un- 
employed pofir,  especially  older  people. 

"The  conference  committee  lidoptod  the 
provision  but  did  not  .-specify  any  specific 
sum  of  money.  We  have  made  no  specific 
provision  in  our  estimates  for  this  program. 
^e  have  not  worked  out  any  administra- 
tive procedures  by  which  this  program 
should  be  carried  out  If  It  remains  law 

"Mr.  Laird  You  are  not  asking  fi:ir  any 
money  to  carry  on  my  Senator's  program? 

"Mr  Shriver.  We  will  be  happy  if  you  will 
give  us  the  money  to  do  It, 

■'Mr  Laird  We  want  to  know  what  the 
President    recommends. 

■Mr  SHRrvER  The  President  recommends 
what    is    indicated    In   the   budget  " 

.ilDTTXT  BASIC   EDUCATION 

Programs  In  adult  basic  education-  that 
education  designed  to  Impart  basic  literacy 
and  mathematical  skills  to  illiterate  adults 


or  to  increase  the  language  and  mathemat- 
IciU  skills  of  adults  with  a  low  degree  of 
literacy  to  a  level  which  will  qualify  such 
adults  for  productive  employment- — are  cur- 
rently authorized  under  lour  laws  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  and 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (both 
treated  above):  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964;  and  the  Elementary  and  Se- 
condary Education  Act  of  1965. 

;.  Eccmomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
The  purpose  of  Part  B.  Title  II  of  this 
Act  Is  to  Initiate  programs  In  literacy  edu- 
cation for  those  persons  18  years  old  and 
over  whose  Inability  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish Impairs  their  ability  to  get  and  hold 
productive  and  profitable  Jobs 

To  qualify  for  Federal  fund.-*  under  this 
program,  a  .State  must  draw  up  a  State  plan 
and  secure  the  approval  of  the  Director  ot^ 
the  Office  of  Economic  Oppfortunlty  The 
State  plan  must  outline  the  program  to  be 
undertaken  and  provide  for  the  administra- 
tion of  that  program  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency. 

Of  the  sums  allocated  for  grants  under 
this  part  for  a  fiscal  year,  up  to  2  percent 
Is  reserved  for  dlstrlbtitlon  to  the  outlying 
territories  The  remainder  is  allotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  ntim- 
ber  of  Individuals  in  each  State  who  have 
attained  age  18  and  who  have  completed  not 
more  than  5  years  of  school.  Each  State 
Is  allotted  at  least  $50,000. 

Under  the  original  legislation,  the  Fed- 
eral share  was  set  at  90  percent  of  program 
cofit  for  fiscal  1965  and  1966.  and  at  50 
percent  for  years  thereafter.  As  a  result  of 
the  Economic  Opp<^rtunlty  Amendments  of 
1965  (PL.  89  253),  the  90  percent  Federal 
share  has  been  extendeci  for  one  more  fiscal 
year  (through  fiscal  1967). 

A  state  m.iy  use  Federal  grants  under  this 
program  to  help  (1)  p.iy  the  costs  of  local 
.adult  basic  education  prognims:  (2)  fluiince 
pilot  projects  designed  to  Improve  adult  edu- 
cation techniques  and  materials:  and  t3)  Im- 
prove technical  services  provided  by  State 
agencies.  Under  the  1965  amendments  to 
the  Act,  the  Director  ortjEO  m;iy  reserve  up 
to  5  percent  of  allocated  sums  to  be  used  In 
programs  to  develop  teachers  for  adult  lit- 
eracy education. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity $18,6  million  was  available  to  the 
States  under  this  part  In  flsc.il  1965  40 
states  had  their  plan  approved  In  that  fiscal 
year,  and  14  St^ites  had  programs  funded  In 
the  amount  of  $4,168,836.  Consequently. 
$14  4  million  was  carried  over  for  use  In  fi.^cal 
1966. 

Fiscal  1966  appropriations  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  are  $1. -600. 000,000,  the 
amount  requested  in  the  President's  budtret. 
Though  funds  are  not  specifically  earm.irked 
for  Part  B  of  Title  II  In  the  appropriations 
act.  It  is  to  be  exj)ecled  that  programs  under 
this  part  will  be  funded  to  the  amount  of 
$30  million,  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President. 

OEO  estimates  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1966.  105.000  participants  will  have  been 
reached  by  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram. ^ 

11.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965 
Title  III  of  this  act  authorizes  a  5- year 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  local  school 
agencies  for  use  In  establishing  and  support- 
ing supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services.  Initiative  for  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  pcograms  under  this  title  rests  wl*.ii 
the  local  school  agency  which  must  have  its 
program  plan  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  While  progr.iins  under  thJ 
title  are  to  be  directed  primarily  at  increas- 
ing the  amount  and  quality  of  educations: 
and  cultural  opportunity  available  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondarj'  school  children,  the  local 
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agencies  mhy  also  provide  adult  educational 
;.  Mvlties 

P.tragraph  118  4  ("Purposes")  of  the  Regw 
hitlons  governing  this  title  contains  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  lanf,-uage: 

"lb)  Grants  m.iy  be  made  for  Innovative 
iiiid  expinplary  programs  in  the  following 
c.itegories:  ....  (2i  comprehensive  aca- 
demic services,  and  where  appropriate,  voca- 
tional guldmce  and  counseling,  for  continu- 
ing adult  education:" 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  Office  of 
Education  that  739  .Tpplicatlons  for  Title  III 
programs  have  been  submitted  to  date, 
'some"  of  which  contain  provision  for  adult 
biislc  education.  Det,illed  data  on  the  con- 
tenc  of  Individual  project  plans  will  not  be 
available  until  after  the  Commissioner  an- 
nounces the  list  of  approved  projects. 

Frederick  B   Arneb. 

.Iames  W.  Kelley. 

Terry  P^mcEN. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  BettsI.  • 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  to  comment  briefly  on  the  subject 
of  the  denial  of  tax  credits  in  certain 
cases,  which  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
page  11  of  the  bill.  I  do  so  mainly  be- 
cau.se  during  the  hearings  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  dLscus,slon  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Department  of  Labor  over 
llie  years  toward  the  State  of  Ohio  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  complying  with  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  with  re- 
^■in-ct  to  maritime  employers  and  em- 
ployees. I  am  not  going  to  get  into  the 
dtlail.s  or  the  technicalities  of  this  except 
simply  to  say  that  it  aro.se  over  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  State  of  Ohio  was 
correct  in  treating  maritime  employees 

•as  .'^ea.sonal  worko  ".  H.R.  8282,  which 
was  tile  administration  bill,  had  a  pro- 
vision in  it  which  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  the  authority  to  deny  tlie 
tax  credits  to  maritime  industiy  if  it 
thought  that  the  State  of  Ohio  was  dis- 
criminating against  maritime  employees. 
As  I  say,  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  the 
details  or  the  technicalities  of  it,  but 
thfie  was  this  controversy  or  at  least 
Kuiic  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whetlicr 
or  not  the  State  of  Ohio  was  complying. 
Up  until  this  time  there  was  no  provision 
in  tlie  law  whereby  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  could  enforce  this  denial  of  tax 
credit.  I  think  that  the  committee 
handled  the  question  in  a  very  satisfac- 
t  iry  manner  in  section  123,  wiiich  begins 
at  the  bottom  of  page  11.  whicli  merely 
•  xttiids  the  right  to  withhold  tax  credits 
to  all  parties  in  a  .specific  category  of 
ca.ses  whicli  is  referred  to  in  that  section. 
Purthennore.  this  bill  for  the  first  time 
provides  for  judicial  review,  so  if  at  any 
time  any  State  feels  the  Seeretary  of 
Labor  or  any  other  official  lias  arbitrarily 
taken  a  iw.sition  against  the  State,  that 
State  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  State  in 
u  Inch  it  IS  situated.    I  think  that  satisfies 

'i-iis  problem  rai.sed  by  the  maritime  em- 
;jliiyers  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  Ls  any  di.spute, 
and  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  should  withhold  tax  credit,  then 
the  State  of  Ohio  would  have  the  right 
to  apijeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Cincinnati  and  the  issue  could  be  re- 
solved there  rather  than  left  solely  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  the  decision. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  committee  very  wisely  took  the  posi- 
tion that  it  was  not  going  to  take  sides  in 
this  dispute,  and  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills  J,  will  agree  with  me  in  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield.  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  in  his  stat.e- 
ment  and  point  out  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  made  no  decision 
whatsoever  concerning  the  alleged  dis- 
crimination agairust  maritime  employees. 
What  we  undertook  to  do  in  writing  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  as  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Betts]  is 
pointing  out.  wa.s  to  merely  supply  an 
enforcement  provision  which  is  now  lack- 
ing in  the  law  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
might  be  determined  that  discrimination 
existed. 

Then.  Mr.  Chainnan,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  BettsI  has  pointed  out, 
there  is  provision  also  in  tliis  measure  for 
judicial  review  which  would  be  available 
to  anyone  to  apix?al  any  final  decision 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  misht 
make  under  tliis  provision.  I  say  "any- 
one" but  I  am  talking  about  anv  legisla- 
ture of  a  State. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  for  his  comments  which  hi 
my  opinion  bolster  the  position  which  I 
have  taken  with  respect  to  this  section 
and  this  difference  of  opinion  that  has 
existed  over  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  simply  want  to 
say  that  while  it  does  not  affect  manv 
other  States,  it  affects  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  is.sue  has 
been  met  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and 
I  certainly  want  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee in  not  taking  sides  \<,1th  either  the 
States  or  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  ScHVEEBELi]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  ob.loction. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  H.R.  15119.  This  meas- 
ure represents  a  constructive  attempt  to 
make  needed  improvements  in  our  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  compen.sation 
system.  The  committee's  action  in  ta- 
bling H.R.  8282.  the  recommendations  by 
the  Johnson  administration  to  federalize 
our  imemployment  compensation  system, 
was  a  victory  for  common.'^en.^e  and  re- 
spon.'^ibility. 

The  administration's  recommendations 
would  have  ignored  30  years  of  success- 
ful cxi>erience  with  our  Federal-State 
unemployment  insurance  system  by  dras- 
tically altering  it  beyond  recognition. 
The  architects  of  the  original  Social  Se- 
curity Act. — the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security— recommended  that  broad  dis- 
cretion be  ve.sted  in  the  States  to  provide 
the  type  of  unemployment  compensation 
program  appropriate  to  social  and  eco- 


nomic conditions  prevailing  at  the  local 
level. 

Provisions  relating  to  eligibility,  bene- 
fit amount*,  benefit  durations,  ciisquall- 
fications,  and  similar  matters  were  left 
to  tlie  State.s  to  determine.  A  cardinal 
principle  of  the  original  law  was  the  pro- 
vision tliat  reduced  the  tax  r&ie  appli- 
cable to  employers  with  favorable  em- 
iiloyment  records  as  an  incentive  to 
stabilize  Uieir  employment^ — the  so-called 
"experience  rating  provision."  Those 
concerned  with  the  original  act  were 
careful  to  separate  elements  properly  part 
of  unemployment  "insurance"  from  as- 
sistance more  appropriately  provided  as 
a  form  of  welfare. 

The  administration's  proposal,  H.R 
8282,  would  have  rejected  the  careful  ad- 
vice of  the  original  architects  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  lessons  of  30  years  of  succes.s"ful 
experience,  and  commonsense,  by  provid- 
ing a  federalized  program  of  un-^mpiov- 
ment  insurance  that  would  have  stand- 
ardized benefit  amounts  and  durations 
as  well  as  disqualifications,  undermined 
f'.xperience  rating,  and  result.ed  in  a  con- 
fui^ion  of  rehcf  and  insurance.  Specifi- 
cally. H.R,  82S2  would  havr  - 

First,  required  every  State  to  pay  bene- 
fits equal  to  50  percent  oi  a  claimant's 
wage  up  t<3.  by  1971.  66^3  of  the  average 
State  wage  of  covered  Workers; 

Second,  in  effect  imposed  a  uniform 
benefit  period  on  the  State's  by  providing 
that  a  worker  who  had  20  weeks  of  base 
period  employment,  or  the  equivalent 
mu.n  receive  at  least  26  weeks  of  benefits 
at  th^  State  level; 

Third,  provided  26  weeks  of  extended 
benefits  at  the  Federal  level  for  injured 
workers  who  exhausted  their  State  bene- 
fits. These  benefits  would  have  been 
payable  regardless  of  the  prevailing  eco- 
nomic conditions; 

Fourth,  limited  State  disqualifications 
of  individuals  who  voluntarily  quit  work 
were  fired  for  cause,  or  refused  suitable 
work,  to  a  su.=pension  of  6  weeks'  benefits 
Under  the  administrations  bill  an  indi- 
vidual would  have  been  able  to  volunta- 
rily walk  off  the  job,  and  after  a  waiting 
period  of  6  weeks,  collect  benefits  for  up 
to  1  years; 

Fifth,  repealed  the  provision  of  Fed- 
era!  law  permitting  the  States  to  grant 
employers  a  reduced  ratt  only  on  the 
basis  of  their  favorable  record  with  em- 
ployment. This  provision  of  Federal  law 
which  has  encouraged  employers  to  sta- 
bilize their  emplo>-ment  during  the  last  ' 
30  years,  is  knowTi  as  the  "experience 
rating"  provision; 

Sixth,  extended  coverage  to  any  em- 
ployer employing  one  or  more  at  any 
time,  to  agricultural  employees:  and  to 
employees  of  nonprofit  organizations- 
and 

.  Seventh,  and  raised  the  wage  base  of 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax  to  $5  600 
in  1967  and  $6,600  by  1971. 

The  committee,  in  reporting  H.R. 
15119,  rejected  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations for  Federal  standards  re- 
lating to  eligibility,  benefit  amount,  bene- 
fit duration,  and  disqualifications.  In 
taking  this  action,  the  committee  ac- 
knowie  ged  the  success  of  the  Federal- 
State  partnership  in  imemplojTnent  in- 
surance over  the  last  30  years. 
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The  committee  enacted  a  program  of 
13  weeks  of  extended  benefits,  triggered 
In  during  p>eriods  of  high  unemployment 
either  at  the  State  or  National  level.  By 
rejecting  a  program  of  26  weeks  of  ex- 
tended benefits,  regardless  of  economic 
conditions,  financed  partly  from  general 
revenues,  the  committee  has  rejected  the 
welfare  approach  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation in  favor  of  the  insurance  ap- 
proach. It  is  a  sound  program  designed 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  our  work- 
ers by  insuring  that  the  strength  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  system  will 
be  maintauied. 

Additionally,  the  committee  strength- 
ened and  improved  many  of  the  es.sen- 
tlal  features  of  the  program.  For  In- 
stance, instead  of  repudiating  experience 
rating  as  an  incentive  for  an  employer 
to  stabilize  his  employment,  the  com- 
.  mittee  s  bill  strengthens  it.  -Cnder  the 
committee's  bill,  the  States  will  now  be 
»  able  to  extend  experience  rating  to  newly 
covered  employers.  Additionally,  the 
Increased  wage  base  enacted  by  the  com- 
mittee will  generate  additional  State  rev- 
enues. Revenue  needs  hare  forced  the 
States  to  impose  minimum  rates— rang- 
ing as  high  as  1.6  percent — on  employ- 
ers who  have  experienced  no  unemploy- 
ment. The  additional  revenue  provided 
by  the  wage  base  increase  will  enable  the 
States  to  reduce  the  minimum  rate  on 
the  basis  of  an  employer's  favorable  ex- 
perience rating,  thus  increasing  the 
experience  rating  incentive  to  stabilize 
employment, 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  intri- 
cacies of  various  features  of  the  bill,  for 
they  have  already  been  explained  In  the 
committee's  report  and  the  statements 
of  other  members  of  the  committee.  I 
think  this  brief  discu.ssion  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  contrast  between  H.R. 
8282  and  the  bUl  we  are  considering 
today. 

However,  I  do  want  to  discuss  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. Our-  nonprofit  organizations 
have  done  a  splendid  job  throughout  our 
history  In  responding  to  social  needs, 
ofteji  providing  the  individual  creativity 
and  pioneering  advances  that  have  been 
an  important  part  of  our  Nation's  suc- 
cess. Our  society  hqs  been  placing  in- 
creasing reliance  on  .solving  its  problems 
through  the  public  .sector,  and  the  source 
of  innovation  and  service  provided  by 
nonprofit  organizations  is  maintained 
with  increasing  difficulty.  Although 
this  is  particularly  true  in  the  area  of 
private  colleges,  it  is  also  true  with  other 
nonprofit  organizations,  such  as  hospi- 
tals. 

Tlie  administration's  recommendation 
provided  for  broad  coverage  of  employees 
of  nonprofit  organizations.  The  adrnin- 
istration's  proposal  would  have  covered 
nonprofit  organizations  employing  one  or 
more  at  any  time,  with  minor  exceptions. 
The  States  would  have  been  permitted  to 
tax  the  nonprofit  nrcanizations  on  the 
same  basis  as  profitmaking  businesses. 
Nonprofit  organizations  would  have  been 
required  to  pay  the  Federal  portion  of 
the  tax.  I*rofessional  employees,  such 
as  teachers,  doctors,  and  similar  licensed 
practitioners,  who  are  rarely  ever  unem- 
ployed, would  have  been  covered  on  the 


same    basis    as    clerical    and    custodial 
employees. 

Additionally,  although  nonprofit 
.schools  and  hospitals  would  have  been 
covered  by  the  tax,  there  was  no  assur- 
ance that  corresponding  institutions 
run  by  the  State  would  also  have  been 
covered  In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
admiiiistration's  broad-brushed  proposal 
was  ill  considered,  failing  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  stabilized  employment  of 
exempt  organizations,  their  basically 
nojiprofit  nature,  and  the  peculiar  func- 
tions that  they  perform  in  our  society. 

I  am  liappy  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
in  contrast  to  tlie  administrations  pro- 
posal, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
hij«  extended  coverage  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizatioixs  on  a  carefully  considered  basis 
tliat  is  generally  fair  to  all  concerned. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  recog- 
niaed  that  our  nonprofit  organizations — 
such  as  colleges,  universities,  and  hospi- 
tals— are  engaged  in  activities  that  do 
not  fluctuate  with  the  demands  of  the 
marketplace  Many. of  the  people  em- 
I^loyed  by  nonprofit  organlzatiohs  are 
professional  people,  such  as  doctors  and 
teachers,  who  are  In  short  supply  and 
v.ho  experience  very  little  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  demand  for  ser\'ices  provided  by 
our  nonprofit  organi;yitlons  Is  Increasing 
as  our  population  increases  and  addi- 
tional funds  are  made  available  to  pro- 
vide far  education  and  medical  cai'e. 
Because  of  the  level  of  activity  in  our 
nonprofit  organizations,  their  clerical 
andl  maintenance  employees  experience 
very  little  unemployment 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
therefore  concluded  that  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  tax  nonprofit  organizations  on  the 
same  ba-sis  as  profit  organizations.  The 
committee  has  recommended  that  non- 
profit organizations  be  exempted  from 
the  Federal  portion  of  the  unemployment 
tax.  Under  the  committee's  bill,  the 
States  must  allow  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions the  option  of  either  reimbursing 
the  State  for  unemployment  compeiisa- 
tion  attributable  to  their  employees,  or 
paying  the  regular  State  unemployment 
insurance  contributions  Additionally, 
the  committee  exclude»  from  coverage 
professional-type  employees  of  non- 
profit institutioiLs  such  as  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, physicians,  and  similar  employees, 
recognizing  that  they  exijerienco  ver>' 
little,  if  any,  unemployment  and  that 
the  normal  rules  of  availability  for  work 
are  difficult  to  apply  to  their  cases. 

The  committee's  bill  would  i-equire  the 
States,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the 
tax  credit,  to  extend  coverage  to  certain 
nonprofit  organizations  and  to  similar 
organizations  run  by  the  State.  This 
would  prevent  our  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions from  being  placed  at  a  competitive 
di-sadvantAge  with  the  State  institutions, 
as  they  would  have  been  under  the  ad- 
miftistration's  proposal. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  com- 
mittees  extension  of  coverage  to  non- 
profit organizations  that  recognize  the 
harm  that  can  come  from  too  precipi- 
tous and  broad  an  extension  of  coverage 
to  these  organizations,  particularly 
when  we  have  no  historical  experience 
to  base  our  action  on.    Thus,  the  com- 


mittee's bill  would  limit  the  extension 
of  coverage  to  nonprofit  employers  of  at 
least  4  workers  in  20  or  more  weeks. 
Employees  of  schools  other  than  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  ^^ould  be  ex- 
cluded. 

Although  the  provisions  extending 
coverage  to  nonprofit  organizations  are 
not  perfect — since  there  are  reservations 
about  their  constitutionality — they  are 
in  general  an  acceptable  re.solution  of 
many  diflficult  problems  with  which  the 
committee  was  confronted.  Compared 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  adminis- 
tration, they  are  a  testament  to  the  care- 
ful evaluation  the  committ^  made,  of 
this  area.  ^k 

Finally.  Mr  Chairman,  let  m?say  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  in 
no  .small  measure  indeblid  to  the  In- 
terstate Conference  of  Emplovment  Se- 
curity Administrators  for  the  workable 
and  sound  features  of  the  legislation  we 
are  con.sidcring.  The  incongruity  of  the 
Labor  Department  asking  for  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  a  new  advisoi-y  council  after 
failing  to  consult  the  existing  advisory 
council  In  preparation  of  H.R.  8282  has 
been  pointed  out  In  the  concurring  views 
of  the  Republicans  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Even  more  serious 
than  the  failure  to  consult  the  advlsorj' 
council  is  the  Labor  Department's  fail- 
ure to  utilize  the  expertise  provided  by 
the  InterstJite  Conference  of  Employ- 
ment Security  Agencies.  The  Inter- 
state conference  is  an  organization  that 
is  comiKised  of  the  chief  administrative 
officials  in  the  inipmi^loyment  compen- 
sation and  employment  service  oper- 
ations conducted  in  the  50  States.  \hc 
District  oft  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  interstate 
conference  include  efforts  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  unemjjloyment  compen- 
sation laws  and  employment  .service  pro- 
.t'rams.  and,  where  desirable,  to  propose 
i^ew  State  or  Federal  legLslatlon  in  the 
field  of  employment  .security 

This  organiziition  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  our  Federal -State  un- 
emplo.vment  compensation  program 
through  the  years.  It  is  widely  rec- 
ognized that  members  of  this  organiza- 
t/ion  provide  a  collective  body  of  expe- 
rience and  expertise  that  Is  unparalleled 
in  the  unemployment  compensation  field. 
They  are  in  contact  with  the  gra.ssroots 
oix-ration  of  the  program  and  are  there- 
fore in  a  position  to  present  the  Federal 
Government  with  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation that  it  lacks.  Despite  this,  the 
President  of  the  Interstate  Conference 
of  Employment  Security  Agencies  told 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

The  Interstate  conference  was  not  con- 
sulted about  this  particular  bill  during  its 
preparation.  Shortly  before  the  bill  was 
introduced  the  Interstate  conference  legis- 
lative c-ommlttt'e  was  shown  a  copy,  not  of 
the  bill,  but  of  draft  ianpua^;e.  which  the 
Department  said  would  probably  be  the  bill 
LTntll  tlie  bill  was  introduced  the  confer- 
ence WHS  not  aware  of  exactly  what  its  pro- 
visions would  be.  althojosh  we  liad  seen  and, 
of  course,  studied  provisions  similar  to  these 
over  the  years. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
attempted  to  correct  these  procedures. 
At  the  committee's  request,   the  inter- 
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state  conference  submitted  its  recom- 
mendations for  legislation.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  held  2  days  of 
public  hearings,  which  were  i  printed, 
earlier  this  year  to  carefully  evaluate 
the  conference's  recommendations. 

Representatives  of  the  interstate  con- 
ference were  present  throughout  all 
executive  considerations  during  which 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
.sidi-red  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion proposals.  Tiie  final  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  reflects  both  the  origi- 
nal recommendations  of  the  interstate 
conference  and  the  able  technical  assist- 
ance provided  by  these  representatives 
during  the  comriiittee's  deliberations. 
These  State  administrators  will  be  con- 
fronted with  the  task  of  implementing 
this  legislation'  at  the  administrative 
level,  and  it  was  particularly  helpful  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  have 
their  assistance.  I  am  particularly 
grateful  for  the  very  efTective  assistance 
and  fine  contributions  made  by  Jack 
Brown,  the  State  administrator  for  my 
ou  n  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
thorough  and  responsible  consideration 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  resulted  in  a  proposal  that  is  both 
responsible  and  constructive.  While 
there  may  be  mmor  disagreements  about 
various  provisions.  I  can  tell  the  House 
that  pas.sage  of  this  legislation  will  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  our  Amii- 
ican  free  enterprise  system  and  increase 
the  benefits  that  it  provides  our  citizens. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
coii.-~ume  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
iMr.  BattinI. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  only  to  pay  a  sjJecial  compll- 
nn  lit  to  the  Comjnlttee  on  Ways  and 
Mtan.s  on  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
.serve  as  its  newest  member.  My  views 
on  the  legislation  is  set  forth  in  the  com- 
miiiee  report  so  I  will  not  repeat  them 
now. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Cliairman,  the  time  and 
effort  that  went  into  the  consideration 
of  this  bill— a  month  of  public  hearings 
and  2  months  of  executive  sessions- — 
points  out  to  me  rather  dramatically 
what  a  committee  can  do  if  it  sets  out  to 
do  a  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  spe<^al  tribute,  is  in 
my  oinnion,  due  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gen- 
tieniun  from  Arkansas  l/Mr.  Mills!,  and 
ctitainly  to  our  ranking  jnember,  the 
t'tiUleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Byrnes  !.  for  the  time  and  effort  and 
dedication  they  gave  to  the  writing  and 
compilation  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  opinion  evei-y- 
one  understands  that  it  takes  an  enor- 
nious  amount  of  time  and  effort  to  go 
through  a  bill  of  this  complexion  and  at 
the  same  time  come  up  with  what  the 
committee  believes  is  a  good  bill  and  a 
bili  which  can  be  supported  by  both 
sidf  s  of  the  aisle. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  again  point  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
the  hours  and  days — and  we  are  talking 


about  weeks — usually  mornings  and 
afternoons  that  went  into  the  consider- 
ation of  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  week  in  terms  of  its 
consideration  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  5  days  a  week  and  usually  all 
day.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  t^  the 
members  of  t^ie  committee  and  to  our  ex- 
cellent staff. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia  !  Mr. 
Broyhill] 

Mr.  BRO'nnLL  of  Vu-ginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  H.R.  15119  as 
reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. The  bill  repre.sent^  what  is  prob- 
ably tlie  most  exhaustive  coiisideration  of 
our  Federal-State  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  made  during  the 
30-year  historj'  of  the  program. 

The  committee  held  3  weeks  of  hear- 
ings last  fall  during  which  all  interested 
memk>ers  of  the  public  were  invited  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  the  administration's 
proix)sal.  These  hearings  produced  5 
printed  volumes  totaling  2.191  pages. 
During  these  hearings,  the  committee  re- 
quested the  State  administrators — the 
Interstate  Conference  of  Emplovmient 
Security  Administrators — to  submit  their 
recomniendations  for  improving  our  un- 
employment Insurance  system. 

Earher  this  year  the  committee  held 
2  days  of  public  hearings  to  explore  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  adminis- 
trators. Throtighout  the  man\  weeks  of 
executive  sessions  lepresentatives  of  the 
State  administrators  assisted  the  Wa'.s 
and  Means  Comtnittee  with  their  ex- 
pertise. 

Tliis  careful  evaluation  by  the  com- 
mittee led  the  committee  to  repudiate  the 
administration's  proposal,  H.R.  8282,  to 
federalize  the  system. 

H.R.  8282  was  a  poorly  prepared  bill 
designed  to  federalize  our  unemployment 
insurance  program  by  enacting  Federal 
standards  relating  to  benefit  amount, 
benefit  duration,  and  disqualifications. 
This  proposal  would  have  undei-mined 
experience  rating — the  provision  of  Fed- 
eral law  encouraging  the  States  to  grant 
reduced  credits  to  employers  with  fav- 
orable employment  records  as  an  incen- 
tive for  employers  to  stabilize  their  em- 
ployment. A  permanent  Federal  pro- 
gram of  extended  benefits  would  have 
been  established,  provid.ng  26  additional 
weeks  of  benefits — for  a  Federal -State 
total  of  52  weeks — to  insured  individuals 
exhausing  their  State  benefits.  In  short, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal-State  part- 
nership would  have  been  altered  beyond 
recognition  to  the  detriment  of  our  citi- 
zens— as  taxpayers,  consumers,  workers, 
and  employers. 

The  Federal -State  system  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  has  worked  well 
through  the  years.  This  cooperaJTiVe 
partner.ship  has  resulted  in  extensive 
improvement  in  the  benefits  that  our  un- 
employed workers  received  over  the  years. 

Although  the  admimstratlon's  case  for 
federalizing  the  program  was  based  on 
the  theoi-j'  that  the  States  have  not  im- 
proved the  benefits  sufficiently  through 
the  years,  this  is  simply  not  the  case. 


The  record  of  State  improvements  is 
impressive.  Through  the  years  the 
States  have — • 

First,  substantially  raised  the  average 
weekly  benefits  payable  to  unemployed 
workers; 

Second,  greatly  increased  -.the  maxi- 
mum benefit  payable  to  unemployec^  m- 
dividuals; 

Tlnrd,  significantly  increased  the  du- 
ration over  wiiich  uneniplovtrient  insur- 
ance benefits  are  payable:  and 

Foiu'th,  reduced  the  waiting  period 
after  unemployment  begins  during 
wiiich  no  benefits  are  payable 

The  unemployed  individual  today  re- 
ceives more  benefits  sooner  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  can  buy  more  real 
goods  with  what  he  receives  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  30-year  history  ,of  the 
program. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
cannot  be  improvements  in  the  Federal- 
State  system.  It  simply  means  that  any 
real  Improvements  should  take  place 
witliin  the  ba.sic  framework  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral-State system  that  has  served  our 
country  .so  well  over  the  last  30  years 
This  is  the  philo.sophy  that  guided  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  its 
deliberations,  and  it  is  reflected  in  the 
many  constructive  improvements  in  otu" 
unemployment  .system  contained  in  H.R. 
15119. 

This  bill,  while  certainly  not  perfect  In 
every  respect,  makes  many  constructive 
improvements  In  the  program  Thus, 
the  bill  establishes  a  permanent  program 
of  13  weeks  extended  benefits,  triggered 
in  during  times  of  high  unemployment 
either  at  the  State  or  Federal  level  In 
1958  and  1961  Congress  recoeniz^d  the 
necessity  of  providing  additional  protec- 
tion to  our  workers  during  periods  of 
high  unemployment.  This  measure 
merely  establishes  on  a  permanent  basis 
a  program  analogous  to  the  temp<irary 
extended  benefits  provided  during  those 
years.  In  recofnmending  this  soundly 
financed  program,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  merely  following  the  old 
adage  of  "providmg  for  a  rainy  day" 
while  the  sun  shines.  It  is  a  sound  prac- 
tice both  with  individuals  and  govern- 
ments, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  also,  in  contrast  to 
the  Johnson  administration's  proposal. 
strengthens  experience  rating  The  ex- 
perience rating 'provision  of  Federal  law- 
has  resulted  in  all  States  adopting  pro- 
visions that  grant  reduced  tax  rates  to 
employers  who  achieve  favorable  em- 
ployment records.  This  reduced  rate 
provides  an  incentive  for  employers  who 
stabilize  their  employment  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  better  to  insure  cur  citizenr 
of  a  job  than  to  compensate  them  during 
periods  of  unemployment.  By  permit- 
ting States  to  extend  experience  rating 
to  new  employers,  the  bill  will  strength- 
en this  incentive  encouraging  the  em- 
ployer to  avoid  layoffs.  The  moderate 
increases  in  the  wage  base — the  first  in 
nearly  30  years — will  also  provide  reve- 
nues that  the  States  can  utilize  to  in- 
crease the  difference  in  the  taxes  now 
paid  by  the  employers  with  very  poor 
employment  records  and  those  employ- 
ers   with    the    most    favorable    records. 
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Due  to  the  necessity  for  revenue  at  the 
State  level,  this  differential  has  been  In- 
adequate to  achieve  the  real  purposes 
of  experience  rating  In  many  cases. 
>  One  of  the  most  worthwhile  features 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  provi- 
sion that  provides  for  judicial  review  of 
the  Secretary's  determination  that  a 
State  plan  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
law.  Under  present  law.  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  determines  that  the  State's 
unemployment  compensation  plan  is  not 
in  conformity  with  Federal  law,  the 
State  has  no  alternative  but  to  aiecept 
the  Secretarj-'s  determination.  Even 
though  the  alleged  nonconformity  of  the 
State  plan  may  be  small  in  relation  to 
the  total  operation,  and  even  though  the 
State  is  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  in 
conformity  with  Federal  law.  the  State 
must  abandon  its  position  or  all  of  Its 
employers  will  lose  their  credit  against 
the  Federal  tax.  The  costs  imposed  by 
such  a  result  are  so  burdensome  that  the 
States  ^re  forced  into  the  position  of 
supine  acquiescence.  This  relationship 
is  not  consistent  .with  the  "Federal- 
State  "  partnership  because  it  underem- 
phasizes  the  role  of  the  State  in  the 
planning  process. 

The  committee  corrected  this  situa- 
tion by  providing  the  States  with  the 
procedure  for  appealing  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
within  60  days  after  the  Ctovemor  of  a 
State  has  been  notified  of  an  adverse 
decision  by  the  Secretary.  I  commend 
the  committee  for  recommending  this 
provision  which  will  most  certainly  en- 
hance the  health  of  our  Federal-State 
system. 

I  noted  earlier.  Mr  Chairman,  that 
the  bill  is  not  i>erfect  in  every  respect, 
and  I  want  to  comment  on  a  provision 
I  do  feel  has  deficiencies — the  provision 
covering  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
first  time.  The  administration  recom- 
mended broad  coverage  of  our  nonprofit 
colleges,  universities,  hospitals,  and 
other  organizations,  in  a  manner  falling 
to  take  account  of  the  basic  nature  of 
the  services  these  organizations  perform. 
These  organizations  are  not  profltmak- 
ing  organizations  with  economic  objec- 
tives, but  institutions  whose  humani- 
tarian aims  and  social  goals  diflferentiate 
them  frqpi  other  organizations  subject 
to  the  t&x.  Nonprofit  organizations  often 
employ  professional  employees,  such  as 
teachers,  doctors,  and  nurses  who  ex- 
perience little,  If  any,  unemployment. 

The  coverage  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  provided  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  administration's 
proposal.  The  nonprofit  organization 
will  not  be  paying  any  port  on  of  the  tax. 
The  States  will  be  required  to  cover  them. 
If  the  nonprofit  organizations  so  desire, 
on  a  "cast  basis  *  Since  they  will  be 
paying  only  the  costs  attributable  to  un- 
employment of  their  employees,  nonprofit 
organizations  that  do  not  experience  any 
unemployment  will  not  be  charged  any- 
thing. Additionally,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  excluded  from  cover- 
age certain  professional  employees,  such 
as  doctors,  teachers,  school  principals, 
and  other  ofiBclals. 

Although  I  supported  these  changes  In 
the  Ways   and   Means   Committee  and 


commend  the  committee  for  rejecting 
the  adminlstratloa^s  approach,  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  changes  go  far  enough.  I 
feel  that  nur.ses  are  a  professional  group 
whose  services  are  so  In  demand  that 
there  is  no  significant  problem  of  un- 
employment, and  that  they  should  have 
been  excluded  with  other  professional 
groups.  I  also  feel  that  the  demand  for 
the  services  of  our  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions Is  such  that  there  Is  little  danger 
of  any  of  their  employees  experiencing 
unemployment.  In  view  of  the  adminis- 
trative burdens  that  our  hospitals  and 
universities  are  undergoing  in  adjusting 
to  massive  new  Federal  legislation.  It 
would  have  been  desirable  to  avoid  im- 
posing new  administrative  burdens  on 
them  at  this  time,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  unlikelihood  that  they  will  cause 
any  unemployment. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the.se 
reservations,  I  do  feel,  as  I  stated  before, 
that  the  bill  before  the  House  is  a  care- 
fully, cor-sidered  proposal  that  will  pro- 
vide significant  improvements  in  our 
Federal-State  unemployment  Insurance 
system.  E^nactment  of  this  bill  will  result 
in  an  improved  Federal-State  uncmploy- 
mejit  partnership  that  will  redound  to 
the  longrun  advantages  of  our  economy 
and  particularly  to  our  workers,  em- 
ployers, and  the  general  public.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  House  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  a  feeling  of  ac- 
complishment with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  before  you  today.  First,  be- 
cause it  is  a  good  bill.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  has  iTiention«>d.  I 
Introduced  an  identical  bill  to  H  R.  15119. 
That  bill  carries  the  number  H.R.  15120. 

Second,  I  think  it  makes  significant 
and  important  changes  in  our  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act.  It  updates 
that  law.  and  makes  some  very  desirable 
changes  In  It.  The  chairman  has  gone 
Into  the  details  of  most  of  the  changes. 
I  will  briefly  mention  some  of  the  major 
ones. 

First,  the  bill  Increases  the  wage  base 
for  the  Federal  unemployment  Insurance 
tax.  This  provides  the  basis  for  achiev- 
ing real  improvements  In  the  experience 
rating  concept  which  has  been  vital  to 
the  success  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  that  we  enjoy  in  this 
country. 

The  bill  also  enacts  a  sound  and  per- 
manent program  of  13  weeks'  extended 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
during  those  periods  when  \w  have  a 
high  amount  of  unemployment  and  a 
high  degree  of  exhaustions  by  benefici- 
aries either  at  the  National  or  State  level. 

I  should  say  this  is  a  matter  about 
which  the  chairman  and  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  some  years;  namely,  that  In- 
stead of  waltbig  untU  a  time  of  emer- 
gency and  of  recession,  and  In  such  a 
period  hastily  enacting  an  extended - 
benefits  program,  that  we  should  have  on 
the  books  a  system  that  is  designed  to  be 
triggered  in  during  these  emergency  pe- 
riods to  assure  that  those  workers  who 
exhaust  their  benefits  do  have  an  ex- 
tended period  to  receive  benefits  while 
they  are  still  looking  for  work 


I  should  mention  at  this  point  that 
the  chairman  and  I  a  couple  of  years 
ago  introduced  companion  bills  to  pro- 
vide an  extended-benefit  program.  The 
program  that  the  committee  has  pro- 
posed to  you  today  In  this  bill  follows 
very  much  the  propSsal  that  we  made 
at  that  time,  although  considerable  Im- 
provements have  been  made  in  It  as  a 
result  of  the  committee's  work. 

The  bill  also  extends  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  rights  to  some  3 
million  w^orkers  who  have  every  right  to 
have  this  protection,  but  who  today  are 
not  assured  of  th,at  protection,  at  least 
under  the  Federal  laW^  • 

Another  very  important  step  forward, 
in  my  judgment,  is  that  the  bill  provides 
for  judicial  review  of  determinations  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  which  under  ex- 
isting law  can  nullify  the  tax  credit  al- 
lowed for  State  unemployment  tax  if 
the  Secretary  decides  that  the  State  plan 
or  its  administration  does  not  conform 
with  the  prescribed  norms  of  the  De- 
partment. 

In  my  opinion  these  are  significant 
accomplishments. 

As  the  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  pointed  out  in  our  concurring 
views,  the  wage  base  has  not  been  in- 
creased for  the  Federal  tax  since  the 
program  was  first  enacted  some  30  years 
ago.  Many  States  have  found  it  neces- 
sary in  order  to  do  equity  between  its 
employers  to  increase  the  wage  base  for 
the  State  tax  beyond  the  amount  pro- 
vided under  Federal  law  The  demands 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  in- 
surance system,  coupled  with  a  relatively 
low  wage  base  on  which  to  compute 
credits,  minimize  the  extent  to  which 
credit  could  be  given  under  the  experi- 
ence rating.  The  experience-rating  con- 
cept thiLs.  it  seems  to  me.  became  diluted 
because  of  the  inability  to  varj-  the  mini- 
mum and  the  maxihium  rates  within  the 
State  of  the  lax  applicable  to  the  rela- 
tively low  wage  base. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  increase 
In  the  wage  base  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  any  employer  will  pay  more 
taxes  to  that  State  for  unemployment 
compensation  benefit  purposes.  He  will 
pay  more  Federal  tax  for  administrative 
purposes,  but  frbfti  the  standpoint  of 
benefit  purposes,  this  does  not  mean  that 
he  will  pay  more  taxes.  It  will  all  depend 
upon  how  the  State  itself  adjusts  their 
need  for  funds  in  terms  of  benefit  needs, 
and  adjust  It 'within  their  experience- 
rated  program.  If  the  States  adjust 
their  taxes  to  reflect  the  greater  latitude 
resulting  from  the  increased  wage  base, 
the  employer  with  a  very  good  experience 
rating  could  in  some  cases  be  paying  le.ss 
taxes  into  the  State  fund  for  benefit  tax 
purposes,  rather  than  more  taxes.  How- 
ever, as  I  point  out.  the  bill  does  increase 
that  part  of  the  overall  tax  which  goes 
Into  the  Federal  fund,  part  of  which  is 
returned  to  the  States  to  cover  Eidmin- 
Istrative  expenses,  and  part  of  which 
will  be  retained  In  the  special  fund  to 
finance  the  extended  benefits  during 
periods  of  recession. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  are  to  preserve 
a  sound  system,  this  Increase  is  Inevita- 
ble. Administrative  costs  have  been  In- 
creasing, but  with  a  low  wage  base  and 
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a  fixed  tax  rate  the  resulting  revenues 
available  for  administration  have  not 
increased  in  proportion  to  those  In- 
creased costs.  A  part  of  the  increase 
was  needed  to  compensate  for  this  de- 
ficiency. 

But  while  I  am  on  this  point,  may  I 
suggest  to  the  members  of  this  Commlt- 
U:c  that  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  make 
a  real  review  of  all  of  the  various  serv- 
IciM  and  the  charges  that  are  now  as- 
se.s.scd  against  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation tax,  the  administrative  phase 
of  it.  In  my  judgment,  many  of  these 
charges  are  questionable  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  charged  against  the  pay- 
roll tax  and  the  employers  of  this  coun- 
tr>-  rather  than  t»  the  genera!  fund  and 
the  general  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
I  think  we  have  gone  far  afield  in  some 
instances  In  the  use  of  the  ftmds  that 
we  have  collected  for  administrative  pur- 
p;»s^'s  under  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  for  the  employment  serv- 
ices. We  have  extended  its  activities 
into  other  areas — and  I  am  not  question- 
ing at  this  time  whether  we  should  be 
providing  those  services  as  governmental 
services  or  not — but  the  question  is.  Who 
should  bear  the  burden  of  the  cost  of 
these  charges?  'It  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
question  that  we  mUfet  consider  at  an 
early  date. 

The  balance  of  the  increase  in  the 
Federal  portion  of  the  tax  Ls  required  to 
set  up  a  fund  in  order  to  finance  extend- 
ed benefits  in  a  time  of  recession.  This 
is  not  a  new  concept.  On  two  separate 
occa.sions  the  Congress  has  enacted  pro- 
Erams  to  provide  extended  benefits  In 
periods  of  recession  and  has  levied  spe- 
cial taxes  to  finance  those  benefits.  I 
think  all  of  us  will  agree  that  it  Is  better 
to  finance  those  benefits — to  provide  for 
that  contlngency^ln  times  of  high  em- 
ployment, when  the  tax  wUl  be  relatively 
le.ss.  than  to  wait  until  we  are  in  a  r*es- 
slon  in  order  to  raise  taxes  to  finance 
additional  benefits. 

No  one  likes  to  pay  more  taxes,  and 
no  Member  of  this  House  likes  to  vote 
for  a  tax  increase.  What  we  are  doing 
here  today,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
tax  rate  and  the  wage  base  Is  essential 
I  believe,  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  sound 
and  progressive  program  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  Insurance. 

Now.  for  those  of  you  who  may  not  like 
all  that  Is  In  this  bill— and  let  me  say,  I 
think  each  individual  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  might  have 
had  some  change  that  he  would  have 
desired  to  have  made  in  either  the  pres- 
ent act  or  In  the  bill  as  It  is  reported  to 
you — let  them  at  least  take  real  heart 
from  that  which  is  not  in  the  bill.  Faced 
with  the  broad  and  sweeping  proposals 
advanced  by  the  administration,  the 
committee  has,  in  my  Judgment,  brought 
to  you  today  a  reasonable  and  a  sound 
bill,  and.  If  ansrthlng,  a  bill  that  advances 
the  autonomy  of  State  systems  rather 
than,  as  would  certainly  have  been  the 
cour.se  of  events  If  we  had  followed  the 
provisions  of  8282,  a  greater  centraliza- 
tion of  authority  and  determination  at 
the  Federal  level.  It  does  not  and  should 
not  prevent  the  States  from  initiating 
change  within  the  broad  framework  of 
the  Federal  law. 


The  administration's  bill— H.R.  8282— 
would  have  established  Federal  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  the  amoimt  and  the 
duration  of  unemployment  benefits,  to 
which  all  State  systems  would  have  been 
required  to  conform.  In  addition,  the 
bill  automatically  provided  an  additional 
26  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits — on 
top  of  26  weeks  prescribed  as  a  mlnimimi 
for  State  benefits — without  regard  to 
ecxDnomic  conditions.  A  worker  might 
get  52  weeks — 1  year — of  unemployment 
compensation  after  having  worked  only 
20  weeks  Immediately  preceding  his  un- 
employment. Tlie  administration's  pro- 
posal really  was  a  first  step  toward  a 
guaranteed  annual  Income  for  everyone 
who  had  any  attachment  to  the  labor 
force,  casual  or  otherwise.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  proposal  would  have  con- 
verted the  unemplo3Tnent  insurance  sys- 
tem into  just  one  big  handout  or  dole. 

The  administration's  approach  to  the 
problem  of  the  long-term  unemployed 
was  to  F>ay  him  for  Idleness,  rather  than 
rely  upon  retraining  and  relocation  in 
order  to  find  him  a  job.  It  was  degrad- 
ing to  the  individual,  alid  accompllslied 
nothing. 

If  a  pei-son  is  unemployed  because  the 
major  industr>'  in  hLs  community  has 
clovsed  down,  or  has  moved  away,  or  be- 
cause his  job  there  has  been  eliminated 
through  technological  change  and  auto- 
mation, nothing  is  accomplished  by  pay- 
ing him  for  52  weeks  of  Idleness,  and 
then  transferring  him  to  some  other  pro- 
gram for  retraining  or  relocation.  By 
that  time,  his  desire  and  capacity  for 
work  has  deteriorated  through  months 
of  subsidized  unemplo.vment.  The  so- 
lution to  the  lons-tcrm  unemployed  is 
not  longer  benefits,  but  more  prompt 
recognition  of  their  problem  followed  by 
training  and  relocation  in  order  to  fit 
them  to  a  new  job.  This  Is  essential  to 
the  overall  well  being  of  our  .society  but 
is  not  a  part  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system 

I  fully  sympathize  with  the  plight  of 
the  Individual  for  whom  there  is  no 
longer  a  job  In  his  community,  or  In  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  He 
deserves  our  help.  That  help  should  be 
constructive,  however,  and  not  destruc- 
tive of  his  dignity  and  morale. 

Under  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations, coverage  for  unemployment 
Insurance  would  have  been  extended  to 
just  about  everyone,  except  the  house- 
wiTe.  Employers  erf  one  or  more  at  any 
time  would  have  been  covered.  Non- 
profit organizations,  such  as  hospitals, 
colleges,  and  schools  would  have  been 
made  subject  to  the  act.  The  tax  would 
have  been  levied  against  the  wages  of 
the  teacher  and  the  Janitor  alike.  The 
wages  of  farmworkers,  including  mi- 
grant workers,  would  have  been  subject 
to  tax. 

With  the  exception  of  domestic  serv- 
ants, the  adminUtratlon  would  have 
made  the  unemployment  Insurance  tax 
for  all  practical  purposes  coexistent 
with  the  social  security  tax. 

In  rejecting  this  concept,  we  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  migrant 
farmworker,  or  the  casual  handyman, 
or  anyone  else,  might  and  could  be  im- 


employed  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
not  then  working.  That  was  not  the 
problem.  The  problem  arises  because 
for  a  sound  program  of  unemployment 
insurance — and  not  just  a  handout — 
there  must  be  a  basis  of  determining  that 
the  claimant  is  unemployed  through 
nonseasonal  causes  and  is  ready  and 
available  for  work.  If  the  individual's 
attachment  to  the  work  force  is  of  such 
an  intermittent  or  casual  nature,  or  Is 
strictly  seasonal,  it  becomes  Impossible 
or  impractical  to  determine  whether  the 
individual  meets  the  conditions  for  un- 
employment benefits.  To  be  "unem- 
ployed," you  must  first  have  been  "em- 
ployed." 

Nothing  Is  gained  by  taxing  the  em- 
ployer on  the  wages  of  a  casual  or  mi- 
grant worker,  if  the  worker  never  be- 
comes entitled  to  draw  any  benefits.  And 
believe  me.  under  the  proposals  advanced 
by  the  administration,  the  great  bulk 
of  those  whose  wages  would  have  been 
taxed  would  never  have  qualified  for  un- 
emplojTnent  benefits,  not  because  they 
might  not  lack  work,  but  because  their 
attachment  to  the  work  force  was  such 
•that  they  could  not  meet  the  subjective 
tests  required  In  any  sound  sj'stem  of 
unemployment  Insurjince.  i 

In  addition,  the  administration's  blll-r- 
that  is  H.R.  8282 — made  a  two-pronged 
attack  on  the  basic  concept  of  insurance 
which  Is  an  essential  element  of  the  pres- 
ent unemployment  compensation  system. 

Our  unemployment  benefit  programs 
are  truly  "insurance"  because  first,  the 
rates  or  taxes  charged  to  the  employer 
for  these  benefits  for  his  employees  Is 
based  upon  his  experience  rating,  just 
as  any  other  form  of  insurance,  ca^alty, 
fire,  or  workmen's  compensation  Is  based 
upon  the  experience  rating  or  risk  at- 
tributable to  the  particular  Insured. 

Rates  based  on  experience  provide  an 
Incentive  for  employers  to  stabilize  their 
employment — to  keep  workers  on  during 
Intermittent  slack  periods  and  find  other 
work  for  them  rather  than  lay  them 
off — because  the  unemployment  benefit 
paid  for  the  layoff  is  charged  to  the 
employer's  account  and  is  reflected  In  his 
taxes. 

The  same  Insurance  concept  also  re- 
quires that  the  worker  should  not  be 
compensated  for  a  loss  of  employment 
wliich  he  brought  about  himself,  through 
having  voluntarily  and  for  no  good  rea- 
son left  his  job,  or  for  having  caused 
his  discharge  from  his  job  by  his  own 
action.  The  concept  also  requires  that 
the  worker — just  as  any  other  insured — 
take  reasonable  steps  to  minimize  his 
loss.  The  worker  must  take  other  suit- 
able work,  if  available.  These  elements 
are  essential  to  any  sound  program  of 
unemployment  insurance. 

Under  the  administration's  bill — H.R 
8282 — these  concepts  would  have  been 
destroyed.  The  provision  in  the  law  to- 
day, which  requires  that  credits  be  given 
on  the  basis  of  experience  rating,  rather 
than  arbitrarily  or  across  the  board, 
would  have  been  repealed 

Similarly,  a  worker  would  not  have 
been  disqualified  for  benefits — only  tem- 
porarily suspended  for  6  weeks — if  he  quit 
his  job  for  no  reason  .whatsoever  or  wa« 
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flred  for  anything  short  of  a  crime,  or  re-  mission.  In  that  position  I  had  the  op- 
fused  to  accept  suitable  work  when  of-\  portunlty  to  observe  firsthand  the  work- 
fered  to  him.  >ty?    of    the    unemployment    Insurance 


Coupled  together,  these  two  proposals 
by  the  administration — which  were  re- 
jected by  the  committee — would  have 
nullified  any  incentive  for  employers  to 
stabilize  their  employment.  There  would 
have  been  no  burden  or  obligation  on  the 
worker  to  remain  on  a  job,  if  It  became 
at  all  distasteful  to  him  or  to  take  a  new 
job  If  he  did  not  Uke  It. 

We  would  have  been  encouraging  the 
"drifter"  as  against  the  conscientious 
worker  who  might  some  day.  through  no 
fault  of  his  own.  become  unemployed. 
Instead  of  con.servlng  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  providing  better 
benefits  for  that  type  of  worker,  we  would 
dissipate  the  funds  an  those  who  really 
are  not  fully  reconciled  to  working  as  a 
means  of  livelihood. 

In  the  bill  before  you  today,  we  reject 
the  idea  that  unemployment  compensa- 
tion insurance  should  be  perverted  into 
just  another  welfare  program.  This 
would  have  been  the  result  if  it  pursued 
the  course  outlined  in  the  administration 
bill,  H.R.  8282 

We  reject  the  idea  that  the  heavy  Fed- 
eral hand  should  clamp  down  on  the  au- 
tonomous State  programs — which  have 
been  .so  succe,ssful  over  the  past  30 
years — we  reject  the  proposal  that  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  should  direct  the  pro- 
grams from  Wash  ins  ton  rather  than 
leaving  the  programs  in  the  hands  of  our 
State  governments  and  State  adminis- 
trators. 

The  administration  sent  the  committee 
a  broad  scries  of  recommendations  that 
would  have  destro.vied  imemployment 
compensation  insurance  as  we  now  know 
it.  The  committee  studied  those  recom- 
mendations and,  Instead,  presents  today 
a  bill  which  will  improve  and  strengthen 
the  unemployment  irksurance  system. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
did  not,  during  the  course  of  these  re- 
marks, express  to  this  Committee  ap- 
preciation for  the  great  contribution 
which  I  think  the  State  administrators 
of  these  programs  in  the  various  States 
made  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  helping  us  to  bring  to  you  this 
bill  today.  Their  help,  because  of  their 
practical  involvement  and  their  close- 
ness to  the  problem  was  invaluable. 

They  gave  of  their  time  and  they  were 
away  from  hbme.  They  supplied  people 
to  be  here  who  were  experts  in  the  vari- 
ous facets  of  the  problem.  They  did 
this  to  be  helpful  to  us  and  they  made, 
in  my  judgment,  a  great  contribution 
and  were  most  helpful.  Without  their 
able  counsel  and  advice,  I  doubt  that  we 
would  have  a  bill  here  today  that  we 
could  present  to  you  with  such  unsmim- 
ity  of  opinion. 

I  would  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  sim- 
ply by  saying  that  by  the  action  we  take 
today,  we  take  a  real  step  forward  in  our 
unemployment  compensation  systems. 
It  Is  deserving  of  your  support. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  th^  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle  1. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  for' 3 
years  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Texas  Employment  Corn- 


program  o£  my  State.  Although  some 
people  claim  that  many  folks  draw  im- 
employment insurance  who  are  not  en- 
titled to  it,  by  and  large,  the  person  who 
drawis  benefits  has  earned  them,  and  he 
draws  them  when  he  has  credits  and  not 
unless'  he  has  credits. 

There  are  certain  weaknesses  in  the 
program,  but  I  can  say  firsthand  that 
in  my  opinion  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance program  is  the  greatest  safety  valve 
against  depression  this  Nation  has  ever 
known. 

It  is  an  excellent  program,  if  we  will 
keep  the  general  control  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  eligibility  and  di.<;quallflca- 
tion  in  the  States  and  if  we  work  it  on  a 
proper  Federal-State  level. 

I  believe  the  bill  which  the  committee 
has  reported  is  a  healthy  approach.  It 
does  retain  for  the  States  the  general 
control  of  eligibility  and  disqualification 
requirements.  As  such.  It  keeps  It  basi- 
cally on  the  same  level  the  program  was 
intended  to  be  maintained  when  adopted 
by  the  Congress  some  30  years  ago. 

We  might  disagree  with  some  of  the 
provisions,  but  this  is  a  good,  healthy 
modernization  of  the  program,  and  I 
endorse  it. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  the  observa- 
tion that  in  the  bill  there  is  a  provision 
for  judicial  review,  as  was  mentioned  by 
the  gentleman  from  WLsconsin.  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  measure  2  years  ago, 
H.R.  9511.  which  would  have  provided 
for  judicial  review.  This  is  a  most 
healthy  development,  and  one  which 
should  be  passed. 

Members  do  not  fully  realize  how 
heavy  a  hand  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  exercise  over  a  State  by  con- 
trol of  these  trust  funds.  In  my  own 
State  we  have  a  trust  fund,  which  we 
maintain  at  a  certain  level.  If  it  ever 
drops  below  that  level  it  is  automatically 
built  back  up,  so  that  our  State  fund 
will  remain  solvent;  yet,  at  any  one  given 
hearing,  if  the  Secretary'  of  Laijpr  were 
so  to  decide,  he  could  hold  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  funds  and  of  the  entire 
tru.st  fund  out  of  conformity. 

The  provision  in  this  bill  is  a  fine  pro- 
vision and  one  which  should  be  made 
available. 

I  certiinly  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  particularly  my  col- 
league from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Clark 
Thompson,  for  the  excellent  work  which 
he  and  they  have  done  on  this  bill. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  with  many 
admiiiistrators  who  came  up  from  my 
State  and,  like  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. I  believe  they  made  an  excellent 
contribution. 

I  endorse  the  legislation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Texas  Em- 
ployment Commission  for  approximately 
3  years,  from  1960  to  1963.  and  while 
acting  in  that  capacity.  I  served  on  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Interstate 
Conference  of  Employment  Security 
Agencies.  My  association  with  the  pro- 
gram made  It  abundantly  clear  to  me 


that  provisions  should  be  made  in  the 
Federal  law  for  judicial  review  of  the 
findings  and  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  questions  of  conformity  and 
compliance  relating  to  the  various  State 
programs.  Thus,  I  introduced  H.R.  9511 
which  would  accomplish  this  purpose, 
and  which  in  effect,  is  included  in  this 
bUl. 

Under  the  pre-sent  Federal  law,  the 
administrative  findings  and  deci.'iions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  are  final  and 
conclusive.  They  are  not  .subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Federal  courts  The  State 
has  no  right  to  appeal  an  adverse  find- 
ing by  the  Secretary. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Interstate 
Conference  of  Employment  Security 
Agencies  has  believed  that  such  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  Federal  admin- 
istrative official,  which  can  affect  vir- 
tually the  entire  citizenry  of  a  State, 
should  properly  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Federal  courts.  I  want  to  assure  the 
committee  that  my  position  is  not  di- 
rected to  any  one  individual.  Instead, 
it  is  based  on  the  elementary  principle 
that  the  acts  of  any  public  administrator 
should  be  subject  to  review  by  the  ap- 
propriate court. 

A  former  Secretary  of  Labor  publicly 
announced  that  a  decision  of  his  or  any 
other  individual  in  his  position,  being 
only  one  individual  without  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  for  the  protection  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  protection  of  the  public, 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  Federal  courts. 
To  demonstrate  his  firm  conviction  in 
this  matter,  he  later  requested  Senator 
Knowland  to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide 
for  judicial  review  of  the  findings  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  i 
It  has  been  previously  pointed  out  to 
this  committee  that  the  severe  penalties 
exacted  by  tho  statutes  when  the  uncon- 
trolled di.scretion  of  the  Secretary  is  ex- 
ercised is  of  grave  concern  to  the  States. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  the  employment  security 
program  in  this  Nation  is  .operated  as  a 
partnerslup  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments.  It  was  clearly  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  the  program  was 
originally  enacted  that  it  should  be  oper- 
ated as  a  pannenship;  otherwise.  Con- 
gress would  have  established  a  Federal' 
program. 

In  setting  up  the  present  program. 
Congress  provided  certain  restrictions 
and  limitations  which  the  States  were 
required  to  meet  In  order  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral funds  to  finance  the  administration 
of  their  respective  programs.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  was  given  final  authority 
to  determine  whether  the  State  laws  met 
the  Federal  requirements,  and  If  he  did 
not  .so  find,  -he  was  authorized  to  deny 
funds  to  the  States  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program,  and  the  tax  offset 
credit  allowed  to  employers  in  the  State 
would  also  be  discontinued. 

There  has  been  some  contention  that 
the  Federal  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  gave  the  States  recourse  to  the  courts 
from  an  adverse  flndirig  of  the  Secretary. 
However.  It  should  be  pointed  out  to  this 
committee  that  no  such  recourse  Is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Federal  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  Clearly,  section  1009  of 
that  act  excepts  from  its  provisions  such 
matters  of  agency  action  fvlilch  are,  by 
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law.  committed  to  agency  discretion. 
Under  the  Federal  statutes  in  question, 
numerous  matters  are  expres.sly  com- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  in  no  less  than  30 — 
perhaps  more — Federal  statutes  specific 
provision  is  made,  for  judicial  review  of 
the  agency  action.  In  addition,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  1964  New 
Hampshire  conformity  hearing  held  by 
the  Secretary  in  May  of  that  year,  the 
attorney  for  the  Secretary  stated  on  the 
record  that  in  his  opinion  the  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procfxlure  Act  did 
mit  rpply  and  further  that  thus  opinion 
had  been  disciLssed  with  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  in  agreement  with  the  opinion. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  States  cannot  risk  seeking  a  court 
decision  to  determine  whether  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  provides  re- 
course to  the  States  for  judicial  review 
under  the  Federal  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  If  a  court  decision  was 
soupht  on  this  question  and  it  should 
ultimately  be  held  that  judicial  review- 
was  not  available  under  such  act,  the 
States  would  suffer  extremely  severe 
penalties. 

I  would  like  now  to  review  a  few  of  the 
compliance  and  conformity  questions 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  Bureau 
o\er  the  past  years.  In  the  majority  of 
in.^tances,  becau.se  of  the  unavailability 
of  judicial  review,  the  State.s  have  been 
forced  to  capitulate  under  the  threat  of 
denial  of  offset  tax  crcKiits  or  administra- 
tive grants,  or  both.  In  addition  to  the 
"threats,"  there  have  been  .several  hear- 
ings on  matters  involving  compliance  or 
conformity  matters  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  several  States. 

In  one  case  the  California  Supreme 
Court  in  a  situation  concerned  with 
maritime  workers  determined  that  cer- 
tain work  was  not  "new  work"  under  the 
California  act.  The  Secretary's  repre- 
sentatives decided  the  court  was  wrong 
and  ordered  the  State  to  defy  the  court 
decision.  The  California  aeency  re- 
fu.scd.  and  a  hearing  was  held  by  the 
Secretary's  representative  Both  man- 
ajrrment  and  labor  joined  in  the  fight. 
The  Sccretar5''s  position  was  clearly 
wrong,  and  a  panel  of  professors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  to  advise  him 
in  the  matter  so  informed  him.  The 
Sccretai-y's  final  ruling  was  that  the 
State  had  not  failed  to  "conform." 

In  the  State  of  Washington  in  an- 
other proceeding  also  involving  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  term  "new  work"  of 
section  3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  the  Secretary  found  the  State 
agency  to  be  interpreting  its  law  in  a 
"nonconforming"  manner.  The  Wash- 
ington agency  had  no  choice  but  to  yield 
to  the  Secretary's  ruling  and  inten^ret 
its  law  to  produce  a  result  it  believed  to 
be  contrary  to  the  law. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jensey  a  question 
arose  regarding  the  procedure  to  be  used 
on  appeals  by  claimants  from  denial  of 
benefits.  The  Bureau  questioned  the 
procedure  on  the  grounds  that  it  did  not 
afford  the  claimants  an  opportunity  for 
a  fair  hearing  as  required  by  section 
303(a)  (3>    of   the   Social   Security   Act. 


The  State's  procedure  was  modified  after 
consultation  with  the  Bureau. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  point  out 
here  that  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  in  the  New  Hampshire  con- 
formity hearing  in  1964  declared  that 
the  State  agency  was  not  entitled  to  a 
hearing  on  a  ruhng  with  respect  to  con- 
formity or  compliance  with  the  provi- 
.sions  of  section  303'a)i3i  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Tliis  is  an  ironic  situa- 
tion. The  State  agency  was  held  out  of 
conformity  because  it  failed  to  provide  a 
claimant  an  opportunity  for  fair  hearing 
under  section  303(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act ;  yet.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary,  the  State  agency  under  the 
same  provision  is  not  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing on  an  adverse  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Thus,  without  judicial  review,  the 
Secretai-y's  discretion  is  completely  un- 
controlled and  can  even  be  contradictory. 

In  still  another  case  in  Oregon  in  1938. 
a  controversy  arose  over  whether  the 
State's  definition  of  the  term  "labor  dis- 
pute" in  its  unemploymt.nt  compensa- 
tion law  conformed  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 
It  was  ruled  that  the  State  law  was  out 
of  conformity  with  the  Federal  require- 
ment. This  dispute  had  to  be  resolved 
by  legislative  amendment  in  Oregon  in 
1939. 

In  still  another  case  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama enacted  legislation  which  provided 
that  when  an  employer's  business  was 
adversely  affected  by  a  disaster,  the 
benefits  paid  due  to  resultant  unemploy- 
ment would  not  be  charged  to  his"  expe- 
rience account  for  rate  calculation  pur- 
poses. The  Secretai-y  ruled  "noncon- 
formity" and  the  agency  was  forced  to 
declare  the  law  inoperative. 

In  still  another  case  Arizona  had  its 
employment  service  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  because  the  administra- 
tor of  the  State  employment  security 
agency  had  other  duties  as.signed  to  him. 

Two  years  ago.  two  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  matter 
of  conformity  and  compliance,  which 
show  how  far  the  Secretary  may  go  in 
holding  a  State  out  of  conformity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  New  Hampshire 
hearing  when  some  seven  States  ap- 
peared and  testified,  it  was  established 
that  the  position  of  the  Secretarj-  was  so 
completely  unfounded  that  after  the 
hearing  by  the  hearing  examiner,  the 
Sccretarj'  dismissed  the  proceeding 
without  ruling  on  the  issue. 

In  the  South  Dakota  case  after  exten- 
sive correspondence  and  telephone  calls 
between  the  South  Dakota  agency  repre- 
sentatives and  representatives  of  the 
Bureau,  the  agency  was  notified  that  the 
Bureau  would  provide  an  Informal  hear- 
ing before  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor.  No  ground  rules  or  procedures 
for  the  hearing  were  set  forth.  Testi- 
mony previously  afforded  this  committee 
showed  that  the  hearing  was  "informal- 
ity" personified.  There  was  no  proce- 
dure, no  record  taken,  and  no  presenta- 
tion of  the  Bureau's  position.  The  rul- 
ing as  finally  given  by  •  the  Secretary' 
found  that  the  legislation  in  question 
was  not  in  conllormity.  Because  of  the 
feeling  that  there  was  a  complete  lack 
of  fairness  to  the  South  Dakota  agency, 


the  South  Dakota  Legislature  reenacted 
the  disputed  legislation  providing  that 
if,  after  a  fair  hearing,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  ruled  against  legislative  enact- 
ment, the  Governor  could,  by  executive 
order,  render  the  enactment  inoperative. 
Subsequently,  a  hearing  was  scheduled 
and  procedures  inutually  acceptable  to 
all  parties  were  provided,  and  after  the 
hearing  tlie  Secretary  again  ruled  that 
the  legislation  did  not  "conform." 

The  handling  oi  tiie  New  Hampshire 
and  South  Dakota  conformity  cases  only 
last  year  clearly  demonstrates  that  judi- 
cial review  of  conformity  and  com- 
pliance decisions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  adverse  to  the  Stales  should  be 
provided  by  Federal  law.  Otherwise,  the 
States  in  this  Nation  can  look  for  no  bet- 
ter treatment  than  that  afforded  to  the 
New  Hampshire  and  the  South  Dakota 
agencies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  right  of  ap- 
peal— without  slowing  down  or  stripping 
the  Secretary  of  any  immediate  rights  of 
administration  and  which  in  no  way 
would  render  the  Secretary  immobile  or 
left  at  the  mercy  of  any  State  official — 
is  desirable,  reasonable,  and  democratic. 
Without  judicial  review  of  some  kind, 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  might  be 
unfair  and  unreasonable. 

The  threat  of  nonconformity  is  greater 
th&n  any  of  you  might  think.  In  my 
State  of  Texas,  we  keep  our  trust  fund 
in  as  good  shape  as  possible  so  that  we 
will  always  be  solvent  and  thus  be  able 
to  take  care  of  any  unusual  demands 
against  the  fund  in  case  of  recession  or 
depression.  When  I  was  on  the  com- 
mission, we  put  a  fioor  of  S225  million 
under  our  trust  fund,  and  any  time  it 
dropped  below  that  figure,  the  employers 
of  our  State  would  be  taxed  across  the 
board  one-tenth  of  1  percent  for  each  S5 
million  the  sum  dropped  below  the  floor 
tlntU  the  fund  was  again  above  $225  mil- 
lion. Obviou.sly,  we  felt  that  Jexas 
should  take  care  of  its  own  unemploy- 
ment, and  not  call  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  other  States  to  bail  us  out  of 
difficulties.  But  it  is  readily  seen  ^at 
any  time  a  Secretary  of  Labor  can  rule 
us  out  of  conformity  he  lias  in  his  power 
the  fKDSsibility  of  taking  over  our  entire 
trust  fund — whatever  its  amount.  Be- 
lieve me.  that  is  a  threat  that  hangs  over 
the  heads  of  all  the  States — all  the  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15119.  the  Un- 
employment Insurance  Amendments  of 
1966,  which  is  presently  being  considered 
by    the   House   of    Representatives. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  during  the  exten- 
sive hearings  held  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  imder  the  able 
chairmanship  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arkansas.  Hon.  Wilbur 
Mills. 

The  reliability  of  the  Federal -State 
unemplo\7nent  insurance  system,  which 
was  instituted  in  1935.  was  also  brought 
out  in  the  hearings.  In  referring  to  this 
system,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Hon. 
Willard  Wlrtz.  stated: 

It  ha£  kept  nilllions  of 'men  and  women 
and  their  children  from  what  would  other- 
wise have  be«n  personal  ac  well  ae  financial 
bankruptcy,  and  hae  stabilized  the  economy 
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and  probably  kept  It  from  tlxne  to  time  from 
complete  collapse 

Certainly,  no  greater  endorsement 
could  be  extended  to  any  Government 
program. 

The  responsibility  which  faces  us  now 
Is  t^  revise  and  bring  up  to  date  the  ex- 
isting unemplo>Tnent  Insurance  law  in 
order  that  it  may  continue  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people  and  our  country. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
after  broad  study  and  intensive  delibera- 
tions, has  given  us  just  such  a  bill. 

The  committee  bill.  H  R  15119.  Is  de- 
signed to  guarantee  to  the  involuntarily 
unemployed  person  sufficient  Income  to 
meet  nondeferable  expenses,  but  at  the 
same  time,  this  income  is  not  so  high 
as  to  deter  him  from  seeking  employ- 
ment. And.  by  guaranteeing  this  income 
to  unemployed  persons,  their  purchasing 
power  is  bolstered  during  periods  of  high 
unemploNTnent.  and  our  economy  as  a  re- 
sult is  stabilized  to  a  great  degree. 

H.R.  15119  strengthens  and  Improves 
the  existing  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program  in  various  ways.  First.  It 
extends  coverage  by  1965  to  about  3  mil- 
lion additional  workers,  who  are  not  now 
covered,  bringing  those  protected  by  un- 
employment compensation  to  a  total  of 
about  52.7  million  persons. 

Second,  an  important  new  provision 
for  judicial  review  has  been  included  in 
the  committee  bill.  H.R.  15119  would, 
for  the  first  time,  allow  a  State  to  appeal 
in  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals,  decisions  rela- 
tive t«  the  unemplovment  compensation 
program  rondered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Third,  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Amendments  of  1966  would  establish  a 
permanent  program  of  extended  com- 
pen.sation.  This  provision  is  vital  to  our 
economy  because  all  too  often  unemploy- 
ment tt)day  is  the  result  of  the  {Permanent 
loss  of  a  .job  to  a  machine  The  worker 
then  needs  to  retrain  him.self  and  acquire 
a  new  skill  before  he  can  be  reemployed. 
A  permanent  program  of  extended  cover- 
age would  E;i\e  iust  such  an  individual 
the  time  n'-eded  to  learn  a  new  skill  and 
reenter  the  labor  market 

And  finally.  H  R.  15119  would  bring 
up  to  date  the  flnanclnc:  of  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  program  by  increas- 
ing the  tax  rate  and  the  taxable  wage 
base  now  in  effect.  Increasing  the  tax 
rat«^  would  insure  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  the  program.  Adjusting  the 
taxable,  wage  ba.se.  which  has  not  been 
changed  since  1939.  would  provide  a  more 
realistic  relationship  between  taxable 
wages  and  total  wages  of  workers  subject 
to  the  tax. 

Over  2  years  ago.  in  his  manpower 
message.  President  Johnson  recognized 
the  need  for  major  improvements  In  the 
unemployment  insurance  program  and 
called  for  action  by  the  Congress  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  our  people  and 
our  economy. 

It  remains  our  responsibility  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  our  times  by  enacting 
the  urgently  needed  Unemployment  In- 
surance Amendments  of  1966.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  meeting  that 
challenge  and  in  providing  for  the  needs 
of  the  American  people  by  supporting 
H.R. 15119. 


Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills),  the  great  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee,  on  rewriting  H.R. 
8282  and  presenting  to  the  Congress  H.R. 
15119. 

I  realize  that  under  the  Truman. 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations, there  has  been  an  effort 
to  have  Congress  enact  legislation  of  tills 
nature.  However.  I.  as  one  Congress- 
man, continue  to  feel  that  this  is  unnec- 
essary legislation  and  if  I  could  have  my 
own  opinion  enacted  into  law  on  this 
subject  there  would  be  no  unemployment 
compensation  during  times  when  eveiy 
person  in  the  United  States  can  secure 
a  job  if  he  desires  to  work.  I  realize  we 
have  thousands  of  people  in  the  United 
States  who  are  unable  to  work  and  they 
should  be  taken  care  of  by  public  wel- 
fare, social  security,  and  other  agrncies 
already  operating  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 

r  certainly  do  not  believe  that  tliis 
Congress  would  ever  enact  H.R.  8282.  a 
bill  of  a  similar  nature  that  has  been 
pushed  by  the  administration  and  some 
of  the  members  of  the  minority. 

I  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress on  a  private  enterprise  platform 
and  I  have  never  changed  my  mind  on 
that  subject.  We  can  continue  to  have 
eveiTone  look  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  handout  all  for  security  to  the 
extent  that  we  will  soon  be  in  the  .same 
category  with  Russia  where  ever>-thing 
is  iiandled  by  a  central  Federal  Govern- 
ment including  the  farms. 

I  cannot  conscientiously  supfwrt  this 
proposal.  H.R.  15119,  even  though  it  is  in 
my  opinion  approximately  100  percent 
better  than  H.R.  8282  which  has  been 
beforethe  Congress  since  the  beginning 
of  the  89th  Congress.  Again.  I  want  t<i 
thank  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  abandoning  H.R.  8282  and  using  as 
a  substitute.  H.R.  15119.  which  I  believe 
we  can  live  with  even  though  I  still  con- 
tend It  is  absolutely  unnecessary  to  have 
legislation  of  this  nature  enacted  at  this 
time. 

I  realize  that  I  may  be  old  fashioned  in 
my  thinking  on  this  subject.  However,  if 
our  Government  is  to  remain  solvent,  we 
should  require  every  per.son  drawing  un- 
employment compensation  to  perform 
some  type  of  work  to  earn  the  money  he 
receives  rather  than  btnng  presented 
with  a  free  handout  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  are  millions  of  Jobs  in  the 
United  States  where  tJie  unemployed 
people  could  be  of  assistance  not  only  to 
the  Federal  Government  but  the  entire 
communities  where  they  reside. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  defeated  How- 
ever, from  the  tone  of  the  speeches  being 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today.  I 
am  certain  it  will  pass  the  House  by  a 
large  majority. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  adage,  yesterday's  radical- 
ism is  today's  conservatism.  Something 
similar  could  be  said  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which  was  enacted  In  1935  amid 
many  dire  predictions  of  failure  and 
catastrophe  to  be  met  upon  an  uncharted 


sea.  Yet,  how  many  do  we  find  today 
who  are  in  favor  of  repealing  that  act  and 
doing  away  with  the  programs  of  social 
insurance  and  public  assistance  that  it 
established? 

At  tlie  same  time,  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  not  a  perfect  instrimient  when 
it  was  enacted,  nor  is  it  one  today  after 
the  adoption  of  many  improvements  and 
refinements  over  the  years. 

One  of  the  two  .social  insurance  pro- 
grams of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  un- 
employment compensation.  The  other 
is.  of  course,  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program. 

The  Federal  law  govenimg  unemploy- 
ment compensation  has,  I  think,  experi- 
enced the  least  amount  of  development 
over  tlie  years  of  all  of  the  programs  con- 
tained in  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  has 
been  the  least  subject  to  change  to  meet 
the  newer  and  substantively  different 
needs  of  an  expanding  and  changii.g 
economy. 

Many  landmark  statutes  have  been  ap- 
proved during  the  last  three  Congre.s.ses 
to  better  the  lot  of  the  disadvantaged  seg- 
ments of  our  American  society.  To  name 
but  a  few,  there  was  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  enacted  in  1961.  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  which  broadened 
and  improved  upon  several  preexisting 
progranas. 

Tiius.  wliile  legislative  accomplish- 
ments to  aid  the  econon^ically  distressed 
have  been  made,  there  is  .still  one  im- 
portant goal  tliat  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  This  is  a  bringing  up  to  dale 
of  our  unemployment  compen.sation  .sys- 
tem. v,hich  is  now  entering  its  fourth 
decade  on  the  statute  books. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  .scope  of  un- 
employment is  much  less  today,  at  around 
4  percent  of  the  labor  force,  tiian  was  the 
almost  ovei-whelming  rate  of  20  i>ercent 
that  existed  during  the  depression  years 
that  engendered  the  enactment  of  the 
unemployment  comi^ensaiion  programs, 
the  causes  of  unemployment  which  raise 
the  problems  that  we  are  faced  with  to- 
day are  vastly  different  from  those  that 
existed  in  the  past.  One  of  the  chief 
troublemakers  in  th#  employment  market 
today  is  the  obsolescence  of  .skills  at  an 
ever-increasing  pace.  Another  is  the 
dislocation  of  whole  areas  or  industries, 
while  the  economy  as -a  whole  steams 
ahead  leaving  in  its  wake  the  workers 
from  these  areas  and  industries,  the  long- 
term  unemployed. 

Today's  problems  call  for  new  reme- 
dies. We  have  started  to  build  an  arsenal 
of  new  remedies  with  the  retraining  and 
other  progranxs  that  have  been  adopted. 
I  believe  that  improvements  in  our  un- 
employment compensation  system  must 
be  added  to  this  arsenal. 

Most  workers  who  fliid  themselves 
among  the  long-term  unemployed  today 
have  national  causes  to  thank  for  their 
plight.  As  our  economy  has  developed 
and  become  more  efficient  it  has  also  be- 
come less  independent  in  it#  parts.  The 
powers  of  individual  employers  or  States 
to  provide  adequate  remedies  for  those 
who  are  forced  Into  unemployment  for 
extended  periods  are  limited.    Theirs  is 
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a  problem  for  which  the  entire  country 
must  accept  some  respon.sibillty. 

To  handle  the  problems  raised  by  the 
types  of  unemployment  that  arise  in  our 
economy  today  I  introduced  legislation 
in  the  88th  Congress  and  again  in  this 
Congress  to  update  and  improve  the  sys- 
tem. The  inadequacies  of  the  'existing 
program  are  demonstrated  by  tlie  fact 
that  on  two  occasions  it  has  had  to  pro- 
vide temporary*  unemployment  compen- 
sation for  the  long-teiTn  unemployed  and 
to  otherwise  assl-^t  the  State  systems.  A 
constructive  overhauling  of  the  system 
!  must  include  extended  benefits  for  the 
long-term  unemployed,  minimum  benefit 
amounts,  equaUzation  grants,  and  exten- 
sion of  coverage  to  new  groups  of 
workers. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  not  seen  fit 
to  appro\-e  many  of  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  sponsored  by 
me  to  meet  the  deficiencies  in  the  exist- 
ing system.  The  committee  bill  fails  to 
face  up  to  the  urgent  need  for  enacting 
basic  amendments  to  the  Federal  unem- 
plo.vmcnt  insurance  laws.  Nevertheless, 
the  pending  mea.sure  marks  a  degree  of 
progre.ss  in  meeting  our  obligations  in 
this  area.  I  therefore  will  support  H.R. 
15119. 

Mr.  COHELu'\N.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
clear  and  urgent  requirement  exists  to 
update  our  Federal-State  unemployment 
insurance  .system. 

Thirty-one  years  ago,  with  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935.  this  country  made 
a  basic  commitment  to  insure  its  workers 
against  the  hardships  of  involuntary  un- 
employment. The  wisdom  of  this  policy. 
both  in  terms  of  the  individual  workers 
that  were  covered  and  the  national  econ- 
omy, has  been  documented  repeatedly 
during  that  time. 

But.  while  significant  changes  have 
been  made  during  the  last  31  years  in 
other  aspects  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, no  major  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  unemployment  insurance 
system  that  would  enable  it  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times. 

Cast  in  this  perspective,  the  commit- 
tees  recommendations  which  we  are 
considering  today  are  shortsighted  and 
a  .severe  di.sappointment. 

I  am  particularly  distressed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  tiie  committee  has  Ignored  the 
piinlit  of  America's  farmworkers  by  re- 
fusing to  bring  even  a  limited  number 
under  the  protection  of  the  act. 

What  justification  Is  there  now,  or  was 
there  ever,  for  singling  out  this  group  of 
workers  and  systematically  denying  them 
the  protection  of  almost  every  piece  of 
Federal  and  State  social  welfare  legisla- 
tion? We  have  all  heard  arguments  that 
farm  employment  is  different  and  tliat 
therefore  the  agricultural  industrj-  is  en- 
titled to  certain  exceptions. 

Well.  I  agree  that  farm  emplo.vment  is 
diflerent,  just  as  the  work  in  a  steel  mill 
is  different  from  the  work  in  a  dress  fac- 
ton-.  The  work  may  be  different  but  the 
workers'  need  for  a  decent  wage,  for  de- 
cent working  conditions,  and  for  some 
reasonable  degree  of  insurance  against 
involuntary  unemployment  ■  is  not  di- 
minished because  he  labors  In  the  field 
Instead  of  the  factory.  \ 


I  do  not  think  it  is  asking  too  mucli  of 
Congress  to  remove  this  badge  of  exclu- 
sion, of  second-class  citizenship,  from 
one  of  our  oldest  and  proudest  occupa- 
tions. 

I  am  also  concerned.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  committee  has  completely  elim- 
inated the  Federal  benefit  standards 
originally  proposed  in  H.R.  8282 

Prom  its  inception,  the  goal  of  the  un- 
employment insurance  system  has  been 
to  assure  workers  unemployed  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  a  weekly  benefit 
sufQclent  to  meet  their  essential  living 
costs  but  not  too  large  to  decrease  their 
incentives  to  find  new  work. 

Unfortunately,  benefits  have  not  kept 
pace  with  increases  in  wages,  or  the  cost 
of  living,  and  the  program  has  lost 
ground.  The  standard  of  a  weekly  bene- 
fit equal  to  at  least  half  of  a  worker's 
usual  weekly  wage,  which  has  been 
sought  by  every  administration  begin- 
ning with  President  Elsenhower  in  1954. 
and  which  is  accepted  by  the  Interstate 
Conference  of  Employment  Security 
Agencies,  has  simply  not  been  main- 
tained. 

In  1939.  for  example,  when  benefits 
first  commenced,  49  of  the  51  existing 
.jurisdictions  had  maximum  weekly  bene- 
fit provisions  of  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  State's  or  territor>''s  average  weekly 
wage.  Today  this  is  true  in  only  18 
States. 

In  1939,  34  States  had  maximum 
benefit  levels  equivalent  to  60  ix;rcent  or 
more  of  average  weekly  wages.  Today 
that  figure  has  dwindled  to  one 

The  record  is  clear  that  present 
standards  are  inadequate  and  that  this 
bill  is  seriously  deficient  in  not  provid- 
ing for  them.  If  amendments  were  per- 
mitted under  the  rules  governing  con- 
sideration of  this  measure.  I  would  offer 
them  in  both  of  the  cases  I  have  dis- 
cussed. Since  they  are  not  I  can  only 
urge  the  oiher  body  to  consider  the  ar- 
giunents  wP  are  making  here  today  and 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  before 
final  action  is  taken  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  support  this  bill. 
albeit  reluctantly,  because  it  includes 
several  constructive  provisions  whicli 
represent  important  improvements  in 
the  present  program.  Particularly.  I 
support  the  step  that  would  bring  an 
additional  3.5  million  workers  under  the 
coverage  of  the  act.  including  nearly  2 
million  employees  of  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. I  also  support  the  extended 
benefits  to  workers  who  in  periods  of 
liigh  unemployment  find  their  basic  en- 
titlements exhausted.  The  inadequacy 
of  the  present  program  in  this  regard  is 
clearly  documented  by  the  emergency 
action  which  Congress  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  in  1958  and  again  in  1961. 

But  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  can 
be  strengthened  before  we  complete 
action  on  it.  Thirty  years  is  a  long  time 
to  wait  for  the  first  comprehensive  re- 
view and  revision  of  a  measure  of  this 
magnitude.  Let  us  strive  to  insure  that 
our  actions  more  adequately  reflect  our 
experience  of  what  is  required. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  unemployment  compensation  bill. 
HJl.  15119,  which  will  extend  additionttl 


benefits  to  many  employees  not  presently 
covered  and  will  incretise  the  compensa- 
tion available  to  others  All  of  us  who 
support  these  bills  have  a  deep  responsi- 
bility to  be  certain  that  the  programs  au- 
thorized operate  successfully.  I  have 
been  troubled  by  the  fact  that  in  my  dis- 
trict and  throughout  the  entire  St  attle- 
King  County  area  we  have  recently  ex- 
periendcd  a  labor  .shortage,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Washington  State  Em- 
ployment Security  Department  is  paying 
imemployment  compensation  benefits  to 
a  number  of  individuals  and  the  State 
welfare  department  is"  making  grants  to 
many  more  on  its  rolls. 

We  recently  held  a  conference  In  Seat- 
tle with  business,  labor,  and  government 
officials  to  determine  how  we  could  better 
use  the  local  indi\  iduals  being  carried  on 
the  public  rolls  to  meet  the  labor  shortage 
so  we  reduce  the  number  of  unemployed 
and  welfare  recipients  on  the  pubhc  roles 
and  avoid  an  additional  strain  on  our  ' 
schools  and  other  public  facilities  which 
would  be  caused  by  a  mass  importation 
of  labor  from  other  areas. 

I  have  also  supported  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  am  in  support  of 
the  present  Federal  welfare  assistance 
given  to  the  various  States.  I  was 
pleased  therefore  when  we  recently  es- 
tablished in  Seattle  a  new  coordinated 
training  system  utilizing  the  programs 
available  in  the  Labor  E>epartment.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  work  on  the  problem  of  training  the 
unemployed.  I  want  to  be  certain,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  reacWng  the  true  prob- 
lems in  this  area  and  that  we  are  not 
wasting  funds  by  following  outmoded 
procedures.  One  of  the  basic  problems 
to  be  examined  is  how  Federal  funds  are 
being  administered  by  State  agencies  un« 
der  'iC  particular  standards  of  each 
State. 

Because  of  the  apparent  inconsistency 
between  "unemplo:.  .nent"  and  a  "labor 
shortage"  I  have  inquired  as  to  "why  we 
are  paying  unemployment  compe7"isation 
and  making  welfare  payments  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  while  we  are 
experiencing  a  labor  shortage.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  inquiry.  Mr.  Walter  Wood- 
ward, of  the  Seattle  Times,  conducted  an 
investigation  and  has  recently  published 
a  series  of  articles  outlining  what  is  oc- 
curring in  the  State  of  Washington  in  the 
Federal-State  area  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  welfare. 

I  am  including  the.se  articles  with  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  be- 
cause I  believe  they  v^ill  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  These  articles  indicate  a 
continuing  examination  of  this  whole 
area  of  activity  is  necessary. 

I  Prom  the  Seattle  Times.  June  14    39661 

Wht  Pay  Jobless  in  Labor  Shostage" 

(By  Walt  Woodward) 

(First  of  a  series) 

Why   should    Seattle-area    residents   draw 

unemplnyrhent  compensation  when  10.000  or 

so  Jobs  are  going  begging? 

Many  an  Irate  taxpayer-  particularly  an 
employer  paying  unemployment  taxes — has 
.•^ked  that  question.  It  was  given  a  new 
point  of  reference  last  week  when  Repre- 
sentative Bhock  Adam.?,  announcing  $700,000 
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In    Federal    funds    to    aid    the    Seattle-King 
County  war  on  poverty,  said: 

■  We  should  not  be  carrying  thotisandB  on 
unemployment  compensation  when  we  have 
a  labor  shortage." 

At  the  request  of  The  Times,  four  top  of- 
ficials of  the  State  Employment  Security  De- 
partment discussed  the  congressman's  stite- 
ment  This  series  ts  a  report  of  that  dis- 
cussion.   The  officials  are: 

M  T  Hewitt,  chief,  programs  and  methods, 
and  Thomas  HllUer,  reviewing  offlcer,  both 
from  Oiymjna.  and  James  Scarilan  and  How- 
ard R.  blahman.  both  of  the  Seattle  office. 
In  the  flr«t  place,  they  do  not  deny  the 
congressman's  premise. 

"Our  mnst  Important  Job  Is  putting  people 
to  work."  Scanlan  says. 

Neither  do  they  particularly  object  to 
Adams'  contention  that  there  must  be  a 
"massive  improvement"  In  the  department's 
screening  practices  to  move  "able-bodied 
men  and  women  ofT  public  rolls  and  onto 
private  payrolls"  Dlshm;in  puts  It  this  way: 
'"We  recognize  we  need  a  more  sophisti- 
cated approach  We  can  and  dn  match  a  Job 
opening  with  a  worker  who  Is  experienced  In 
that  Job.  But  we  are  weak  In  our  present 
ability  to  refer  a  worker  who  has  had  no 
experience  In  that  Job  but  who  may  have 
latent  abilities  to  fill  It. 

""We  are  working  on  this.  Nationally,  oc- 
cupation categories  are  being  refined. 
Whether  this  Is  going  to  take  massive  in- 
vestment In  expensive  computers,  we  do  not 
know  But  we  must  try  to  do  a  better  Job 
In  th.8  area." 

The  four,  officials  do  say.  however,  that 
there  are  many  reasons  beyond  their  control 
which  contribute  to  unemployment-compen- 
sation payments  even  In  a  time  of  labor 
shortage. 

But  first,  some  baalc  facta  For  Instance, 
how  many  "thousands  "  now  are  drawing  un- 
employment compensation?  No  so  many  as 
there  used  to  be 

For  the  week  ending  June  4,  there  were 
3,793  persons  on  "U  C  "  In  King  and  Sno- 
homish counties.  Thl.s  was  17  per  cent  less 
than  the  4  566  fi^r  the  previous  week  and  a 
whopping  55  per  cent  less  than  the  8.409  for 
the  same  week  a  vear  ago 

In  the  week  that  ended  June  4.  557  applied 
for  unemployment  compensation.  While  this 
may  shock  those  Irate  taxpayers,  that  fig- 
ure Is  35  per  cent  less  than  a  yesu-  ago. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  those 
3.793  persons  by  no  means  are  the  total  un- 
employed In  the  area  Many  others  have 
exhausted  benefits — a  maximum  pajinent  of 
(•U  a  week  for  a  maximum  of  30  weeks. 
Other  unemployed  persons  have  no  work 
experience  and,  therefore,  are  not  eligible 
for  unemployment  compensation.  If  they  are 
In  trouble  financially,  they  receive  welfare 
assistance. 

Scanlan  says  the  latest  available  unem- 
ploj-ment  count  for  King  and  Snohomish 
counties  is  12  300  persons  That  Is  a  dra- 
matic slash  of  about  one-half  of  the  25.000 
figure  used  Just  a  year  ago 

The  mid-June  count  probably  will  be 
higher.  Schools  closed  last  week  for  sum- 
mer vacation.  Statistically,  the  "unem- 
ployed" must  Include  everyone  oldei  than 
1*-  years,  even  though  this  state's  laws  re- 
strict the  Jobs  which  youngsters  up  to  19 
may  accept 

But  If  this  areas  total  unemployment  fig- 
ure Is  around  12,000  persons,  then  about  one- 
third  of  them  are  drawing  unemployment 
compensation  In  a  time  when  Jobs  are  going 
begging 


[Prom  the  Seattle  Times   June  15.  1966) 

"Rockino-Cha«   Monet""    roR   Seasonal 

WoRxra  Is  Issue 

(By  Walt  WcKKlward) 

(Second  of  a  series) 

The  contention   by   Representative  Brock 

AoAica  that  "'we  should  not  be  carrying  thou- 


sands on  unemployment  compensation  when 
we  have  a  labor  .shortage  "  Immediately  re- 
minds many  persons  of  "rocklng-chalr 
money." 

And  that  reminds  them  of  .seasonal  wi>rk- 
era.  such  as  those  In  the  fishing  and  timber 
Industries,  who  draw  unemployment  com- 
pensation as  soon  as  their   '"season"  ends. 

The  legislature  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
a  political  battle  over  the  issue  of  whether 
a  seasonal  worker  should  be  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation  during  winter 
months. 

Well,  what  are  the  facts? 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  State  E!m- 
ployment  Security  Department,  for  the  llscal 
year  ending  last  June  30,  showed  58.051 
"covered"  lumber  and  wood-products  (ex- 
cept furniture  manufacturing)  workers 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation. 

Of  theee.  17.270  did  file  unempkn-ment- 
compensatlon-payment  claims.  Of  those 
who  fllec'.  9  5  per  cent  (or  1,641)  exhausted 
their  payments. 

That  is,  1.641  lumber  and  wood-products 
workers  took  full  advantage  of  the  unem- 
ployment-compensation law.  which  allows  30 
weeks  of  payments  up  to  $42  a  week. 

Ttie  department's  report  also  shows  the 
average  annual  pay  of  lumber  and  wood- 
producta  workers  to  be  $4,900.  The  maxi- 
mum which  unemployment  compen.sation 
could  have  added  Is  $1,260  for  a  total  of 
$6,160. 

The  department's  report  Is  not  so  exact  on 
fishing.  It  lists  only  employes  in  fhe  fl.sh- 
tng  industry.  This  means  cannery  ;uid 
other  dockside  workers  as  well  as  the  actual 
fishermen.  In  any  event.  3.022  were  "covered" 
and  eligible  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Clalnuinta  totiUed  1,464  and,  of  these, 
23  per  cent  (or  337 1  exhausted  their  pay- 
ments. 

The  departmental  report  lists  the  average 
annual  wage  In  the  fishing  Industry  as  $3,300. 
But  that  does  not  shed  much  light  on  what 
.1  fisherman  earns  Maybe  some  Puget 
Sound  salmon  fishermen  "suu-ved  "  last  year 
while  their  Bristol  Bay  brothers  "struck  It 
rich" — a  wide  range  from,  perhaps,  $3,000 
to  916,000,  Maybe  a  halibut  fisherman  aver- 
ages $8,000  This  writer  does  not  know 
what  the  "averatie"  fisherman's  wage  Is; 
maybe  there  Is  no  such  figure, 

.So  there  is  the  record  of  two  groups  of 
seasonal  workers  who,  for  years,  have  been 
accused  in  some  quarters  of  making  much 
money  In  the  simimer  and  then  taking 
"rcKklng-chalr  money  "  the  rest  of  the  year 

The  record  shows  that  only  3  per  cent  of 
eligible  timber  workers  and  11  per  cent  of 
eligible  flshlng-lndu.stry  workers  took  all  the 
unemployment-compensation  money  they 
could  get.  Of  those  who  claimed  something 
less  than  maximum  benefits.  It  was  29  per 
cent  for  timber  workers  and  48  benefits.  It 
was  29  per  cent  for  timber  workers  and  48 
per  cent  for  those  in  the  fishing  Industry 

S!xty-nlne  }>ercent  of  timber  workers 
claimed  none.  41  percent  of  fishing  industry 
workers  claimed  none. 

What  hap[>ened  to  those  who  either 
claimed  none  or  only  some?  They  either 
made  It  through  the  year  In  that  fashion, 
or  they  found  other  employment. 

In  the  case  of  timber  workers,  many  of 
them  remained  employed  the  year  round, 
for  the  timber  Jfndustry  In  recent  years  has 
made  great  strides  In  permanent  emplov- 
ment.  The  fishing  industry,  governed  by 
man's  closure  regulations  and  nature's  fish 
runs,  cannot  do  this 

Those  who  did  find  other  work  did  so 
under  a  handicap  Many  employers  do  not 
like  the  Idea  of  training  and  employing  a 
person  who,  come  summer,  is  going  to  re- 
sign for  his  "regular'"  work 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  comes  down  to  a 
state  unemployment-compensation  law 
which  permits  a  seasonal  worker  to  draw 
unemployment  compensation  when  he  no 
longer  can  find  suitable  work. 


[From  the  Seattle  Times.  June  16.  1966| 

Why  Jobless  on  Roles  in  Boom 

(By  Walt  Woodward) 

(Last  of  a  series) 

Why,      as   "Representative     Brock     Adams 

asked,  do  we  have  3.793  persons  drawing  un- 

eniploymetit  compensation   benefits  in  King 

and  Snohomish  Counties  at  a  time  of  extreme 

labor  shortage? 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  given  by  top 
officials  of  the  State  Employment  Security 
Department: 

1,  Many  of  the  compensation  recipients  do 
not  have  skills  demanded  by  employers. 

2.  Job  specifications  are  considerably  high- 
er than  they  were  a  decade  ago,  and  much 
higher  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  The  de- 
mand for  unskilled  workers  Is  much  less  than 
It  once  was 

3  Time  Is  needed  while  Inexperienced 
workers  are  trained  and  while  employers  re- 
vise and  lower  their  specifications 

4  The  department  admits  it  must  develop 
a  more  sophisticated  procedure  so  tTTat  it  not 
only  can  match  an  employer's  demand  with 
a  person  experienced  in  that  field,  but  also 
with  an  Inexperienced  worker  who  has  latent 
abilities  In  that  line  of  work, 

5.  About  half  of  the  unemployment-com- 
pensiitlon  claimants  are  women.  Women,  up 
to  now  In  the  King-Snohomish  situation, 
have  not  beerr><;alled  by  employers  as  much 
as  they  were  during  the  Second  World  War 
labor  shortage. 

Finally,  department  otflclals  come  down  to 
the  state  law  under  which  they  must  admin- 
ister unemployment  compensation,  Ae  How- 
ard R  Dlshman,  in  the  department's  Seattle 
office,  puts  it 

"Among  compensation-covered  employeefi, 
we  now  are  down  to  a  1.2  percent  rate  of  un- 
employment, a  record  low  which  Is  more  than 
one  half  less  than  what  It  was  a  year  ago 
Yet  25  percent  Is  widely  quoted  as  being 
the  factor  below  which  you  rarely  go  bec;uise 
of  something  we  call  frtctlonal  unemploy- 
ment. 

"You  see.  we  do  not  administer  the  Unem- 
ployment Compens.itlon  Act  solely  on  the 
basis  of  a  short  labor  market." 

Frlctlonal  unemployment  Is  the  "trade" 
name  for  the  time  lag  between  a  resignation 
or  dismissal  and  the  time  of  hiring  In  a  new 
Job. 

It  covers  the  situation  while  a  person  looks 
around  for  a  better  Job  or  for  a  higher-pay- 
ing situation.    State  law  says  he  may  do  so. 

The  law  specifies  that  a  person  cannot 
claim  unemployment  compensation  If  he  re- 
fuses "suitable  wx)rk."  The  law  tries  to  de- 
fine "suitable  work,"  but  not  in  terms  which 
are  too  specific.  For  examplfe.  "suitable 
work"'  must  Involve  the  factors  of  a  work- 
er's health,  safety  and  morals. 

Morals?  You  bet.  The  department  dis- 
covered— in  a  recent  Superior  Court  ruling— 
that  It  is  required  to  give  unemployment 
compensation  to  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
who  refused,  on  religious  grounds,  to  accept 
a  Job  requiring  her  to  work  on  Saturday 

The  law  adds  these  other  "suitable  work" 
factors:  ".  .  ,  prospects  for  securing  local  work 
In  his  customary  occupation"  (you  can  draw 
unemployment  compen-satlon  while  "wait- 
ing" for  a  Job  In  your  field)  .  .  .  "the  dis- 
tance of  the  available  work  from  his  resi- 
dence" ( you  can  draw  unemployment  com- 
pensation if  the  only  Job  is  a  long  way  from 
home). 

What  Is  more,  the  law  flatly  says  that  "If 
the  remuneration,  hours,  or  other  conditions 
of  the  work  offered  are  substantially  'ess 
favorable  to  the  Individual  than  those  pre- 
vailing for  similar  work  In  the  locality."  the 
Job  hunter  may  claim  unemployment  com- 
pensation I  you  do  not  have  to  accept  a  low- 
paying  Job  I , 

Employment  Security  pepartment  official* 
do  not  voice  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
law  Is  good  or  bad     Mostly  merit-system  ca- 
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reer  people,    they   simply   try    to   administer 
the  law  as  given  them  by  the  Legislature. 

But  they  are  frank  to  say  that  the  law's 
"suitable  work"  provision  accounts.  In  large 
part,  for  those  relatively  few  members  of  the 
work  force  who  are  drawing  unemploj-tnent 
compensation. 

Mr.  KARSTEN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  myself  in  .support  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  H  R.  15119,  and  for  the  im- 
provements it  will  bring  to  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program. 

These  improvements  will  do  a  great 
deal  toward  helping  S'i  million  peo- 
ple whose  occupations  are  similar  to 
those  in  covered  employment  but  who 
have  been  left,  from  the  beginning,  out- 
side of  any  wage  insurance  protection. 
Till-  bill  will  also  add  additional  weeks 
o!  benefits  in  recession  periods  and  in  a 
small  way  will  help  reduce  the  number 
of  persons  in  such  times  whose  benefits 
are  cut  ofl  befo:-e  they  have  found  em- 
ployment. 

In  supporting  this  measure,  I  do  not 
feel  we  need  to  overemphasize  what  it 
will  do  nor  underestimate  what  it  will 
not  do.  Many  Members  in  this  House, 
including  myself,  are  aware  that  the  un- 
employment insurance  system  is  in  need 
of  more  changes  than  those  represented 
in  this  measure.  The  historical  decline 
in  the  benefit  amounts  relative  to  the 
weekly  income  of  waae  and  salary  em- 
ployees requires  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  establish  benefits  stand- 
ards for  the  States.  The  fact  thaf  this 
bill  fails  t-o  include  such  standards  does 
not  mean  that  the  Congress  can  long 
continue  to  close  its  eyes  to  develop- 
ments, "*• 

The  unemployment  In.surance  .system 
in  the  United  States  is  both  a  Federal 
and  a  Slate  program  in  which  the  funds 
are  rai.sed  through  Federal  taxes  and  re- 
turned to  the  States  under  certain  con- 
ditions, I  believe  that  one  of  tho.se  con- 
ditions should  be  nationally  defined 
minimum  benefit  levels  for  both  the 
weekly  amount  and  the  duration  of 
benefits,. 

In  saying  this,  I  also  want  to  make 
clear  that  the.se  changes  would  in  no  way 
alt^r  the  basic  Federal-State  structure. 
There  are  many  respects  in  which  States 
would  continue,  even  with  the  benefit 
requirements  I  have  urged,  t-n  show  lati- 
tude and  areas  of  experimentation  in 
the  benefits  provided.  I  contemplate 
no  -federalization"  of  the  system  and 
neither  does  anyone  else  who  supports 
the  addition  of  minimum  benefit  stand- 
ards. 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  the 
Federal  Government  has  met  its  respon- 
sibility in  establishing  essential  bench 
marks  as  a  condition  for  the  States'  use 
of  Federal  funds. 

No  one  here  can  see  around  the  comer 
or  know  what  economic  conditions  will 
fc^  2,  3  or  more  years  ahead.  But  we 
do  know  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
on  which  we  are  voting  do  leave  many 
of  the  essential  problems  unsolved.  I 
know  there  are  difficulties  inherent  in 
enacting  legLslation  when  those  problems 
arc  not  a  part  of  the  immediate  experi- 
ence of  wage  and  salary  earners  who  in 
general  are  enjoying  regular  work  at 
this  time.  But  to  the  extent  that  past 
experience  in  1957,   1958,   and   1959    as 


well  as  In  1960,  1961,  and  1962,  are  an 
indication  of  the  performance  of  the 
unemploj-ment  insurance  system,  we  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  limited  nature  of 
the  bill  we  are  supporting. 

The  economy  is  ciiaiiging  too  rapidly 
for  us  to  ignore  much  longer  the  inter- 
state differences  and  the  severe  limita- 
tions of  many  State  laws.  In  supporting 
this  bill,  I  feel  I  am  more  committed  to 
'"gradualism"  than  1  really  want  to  be. 
but  under  the  circumstances  this  is  the 
only  alternative  open  at  this  time. 

In  appraising  the  alternative.  I  choose 
not  to  ignore  what  H,R.  15119  will  mean 
to  the  millions  of  people  working  in  jobs 
that  often  are  characterized  by  low  pay, 
insecure  tenure,  and  unappealing  pros- 
pects. Certainly  we  can  no  longer  refuse 
to  deny  them  the  kind  of  wage  insurance 
that  we  long  ago  gave  to  other  "workers 
whose  only  difference  is  that  their  em- 
ployer is  engaged  in  profitmaking  ac- 
tivity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  would  have 
preferred  a  more  extensive  buttressing 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  system 
•not  to  fail  those  who  will  be  helped  by 
this  bill  as  reported  by  the  cemniutee. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  June  21.  1966.  meeting  of  the 
House  Republican  policy  committee  a 
pwlicy  statement  r.^garding  H.R.  15119, 
Unemployment  Insurance  Amendments 
of  1966,  was  adopted.  As  chainnap  of 
the  policy  committee,  I  would  like  tmin- 
clude  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  this  statement: 

Repxtblican  Policy  Committee  Statement  on 
Unemployment  iNstniANCE  Amendments 
OF  1966^H.B.   15119 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
supports  the  Committee  bill,  H.R,  15119. 
We  commend  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Corrrunlttee  for  their  work 
in  defeating  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admin- 
istration bill.  H,R,  8282,  and  substituting  in 
Its  place  reasonable  and  necessary  amend- 
ments to  the  presemt  unemployment  com- 
pensation law 

As  reported,  the, Committee  bill,  H,R.  15119, 
preserves  the  hlghily-successful  system  of 
autonomous  State  jprograms  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  It  rejects  the  following 
power-seeking  prop<t>sal6  of  the  Administra- 
tion bin  which  woiild  have  federalized  ajid 
straltjacketed  these  programs, 

(a)  The  Imposition  of  federal  benefit 
standards,  both  with  respect  to  amount  and 
duration. 

(b)  The  restriction  of  disqualification  to 
cases  of  fraudulent  unemployment  insur- 
ance claims,  conviction  for  a  work-connected 
crime,  or  labor  disputes. 

(c)  The  abandonment  of  the  ejcperlence 
rating  system  as  a  basis  for  granting  the 
credit  against  the  Ftederal  tax, 

(d)  The  automatic  granting  of  an  addi- 
tional twenty-six  wepks  of  benefits.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  state  of  the  economy. 

(e)  The  broad  and  Indiscriminate  exten- 
sion of  coverage  to  employers  of  one  or  more 
workers,  non-profit  crganlzatlons  and  farm 
workers.  I 

(f )  The  Increase  Iti  the  taxable  wage  from 
$3,000  to  $6,600  by  l671. 

In  contrast  to  the  federal  dictation  and 
controls  contained  in  the  Administration  bin. 
the  Committee  bill.  H  R  l.";!  19,  would  update 
and  improve  the  present  law  as  follows: 

1.  TTilrteen  weeks  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  provided  during  pe- 
riods of  recession.  This  is  a  refinement  and 
Improvement  of  the  unemployment  l>eneflt 


programs  adopted   by  Congress  in   1958   and 
in   1961. 

2.  Coverage  Is  extended  to  those  workers 
who  can  be  generally  considered  "regularly" 
employed  and  for  whom  there  can  be  reason- 
able standards  of  avaUablllty  for  work  Thus, 
employers  of  one  or  more  workers  during  20 
weeks  of  a  calendar  year,  or  employers  who 
pay  more  than  «1,500  In  wages  during  a  cal- 
endar quarter,  , are  covered.  Farm  workers 
are  not  covered.  Certain  non-profit  orga- 
nizations are  covered  If  they  employ  four  or 
more  workers  In  any  quarter,  but  coverage 
is  restricted  to  clerical,  custodial,  and  main- 
tenance workers.  These  workers  are  also 
covered  In  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  primary  and  secondary  schools,  however, 
remains  exempt. 

3.  Non-profit  organizations  are  given  the 
option  of  participating  as  self- Insurers. 
Under  this  option,  a  non-profit  organization 
will  not  be  requireyi  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
Federal  tax  and  viu  be  charged  only  with 
the  amount  of  unemployment  benefits  ac- 
tually paid  to  anAmemployed  worker  of  such 
organization.      / 

4.  The  wage/base  is  increased  from  $3,000 
to  $3.90<)  beginning  In  1969  and  to  $4  200 
beginning  ln/1972 

5.  A  Judicial  review  of  determinations  by 
the  Secratary  of  Labor  with  respect  to 
qualifications  of  State  plans  is  provided 
Thus,  tok  the  first  time,  a  State  threatened 
with  thd  loss  of  the  tai  credit  as  a  result  of 
an  action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  appeal  to  Uie  courts.  This  system 
of  court  review  has  been  advocated  for  "many 
years  by  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  State  administrators.  It  will  enable 
the  States  to  adapt  their  programs  of  un- 
employment Insurance  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  particular  State. 

Thus,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
mittee bill.  HR.  15119,  the  States  are  per- 
mitted to  establish  benefit  and  eligibility 
standards  without  federal  control.  The  ex- 
perience rating  concept  has  been  preser\ed 
and  there  Is  no  substantial  change  with 
respect  to  dlsq-uallflcatlon  criteria  More- 
over, the  all-Important  Judicial  review  con- 
cept has  been  Included  As  a  result  of  the 
modifications  and  changes  that  are  includ- 
ed m  this  bill,  the  present  unemployment 
compensation  system  has  been  strengthened. 
The  role  of  the  States  In  developing  sound 
unemplo\-ment  Insurance  programs  will  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish.  Thanks  to  the 
eflorts  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  many 
Individuals,  organizations  and  emplovers 
who  testified  before  that  Committee.  HJEl. 
15119  presents  a  fair  and  forward-looklr.g 
program. 

We  believe  that  the  discarding  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  blH, 
HJl,  8282.  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
steps  taken  In  this  Congress.  It  means  the 
preservation  of  the  autonomous  State  pro- 
grams of  unemployment  Insurance  It  marks 
the  rejection  of  the  concept  of  ever  more 
federal  controls  and  standards.  It  estab- 
lishes that  the  present  highly-successful  pro- 
gram of  unemploj-ment  compensation  will 
continue  to  provide  necessary  and  essential 
assistance  to  the  involuntarily  unemployed 
It  Insures  that  this  program  will  not  become 
a  federalized  system  that  permits  abuse  and 
encoui'ages  the  unemployed  to  remain  Idle 
the  maximum  period  of  time  rather  than 
accept  suitable  employment  or  enter  train- 
ing programs  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Chaii-maru  H  R.  15119. 
the  bill  before  us.  is  a  revision  of  H.R. 
8282.  the  administration  s  proposal  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  imemployment 
compensation  program.  Unfortunately, 
it  does  not  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
original  bill  in  at  least  four  major  re- 
spects. 
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The  most  Important  shortcoming  Is  its 
failure  to  provide  for  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  standards.  The  ad- 
ministration's measure  would  have  re- 
quired the  States  to  meet  minimum 
standards  of  comperusation — 50  fjercent 
of  wages,  duration  at  least  26  weeks — 
and  qualification  Thus,  unemployment 
compensation  would  be  propped  up  in 
those  States  which  now  have  programs 
that  do  not  meet  these  standards,  and 
the  whole  system  would  be  made  more 
uniformly  beneficial. 

Second,  the  committee  reduced  the 
number  of  employees  to  whom  new  cov- 
erage would  be  extended  Under  H.R. 
8282.  5  million  workers  would  have  been 
able  to  receive  for  the  first  time  the  ben- 
efits of  unemployment  compensation. 
Under  H.R.  15119.  the  revised  bill,  only 
3.5  million  new  workers  will  enjoy  these 
benefits. 

Third,  under  the  administration's 
proposal,  the  wage  ba.sc  would  have  risen 
to  $5,600  In  19fi7  and  $6,600  by  1971.  -I 
might  point  out  that  the  wage  base  has 
not  been  Increased  in  the  Federal  law 
since  the  inception  of  the  program  30 
years  ago.  Eighteen  States  have  already 
adopted  a  waee  base  well  in  e.xcess  of 
$3,000.  Yet  the  committee  saw  fit  to  cut 
the  wage  base  proposal.  The  present 
$3,000  figure  will  remain  In  effect  until 
1969.  when  It  will  rise  to  $3,900,  eventu- 
ally rising  to  $4,200  hi  1970. 

Finally,  the  committee  did  not  adopt 
the  supplemental  benefits  provision, 
which  would  have  provided  extended 
beneflt,s  for  an  additional  26  weeks  after 
an  unemployed  worker  exhausted  his 
regular  26  weeks  of  payment.  Instead, 
It  has  provided  for  13  additional  weeks, 
and  also  restricted  the  extended  pro- 
gram to  times  of  unusually  high  national 
unemployment.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the 
original  objective  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  plea.sed  that  the 
bill  reported  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  extends  coverage  to 
those  employed  in  voluntary,  nonprofit 
hospitals  On  February  17.  of  this  year, 
r  pointed  out  to  the  House  the  problems 
faced  by  hospital  workers.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  t.hetr  plight  be  relieved. 

While  I  will  vote  for  this  bill,  I  feel 
that  it  does  not  meet  congressional  re- 
sponsibility to  the  workingman.  It 
merely  postpones  the  day  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  give  due  regard 
to  the  many  problems  of  working  men 
and  women  who  experience  the  economic 
tragedy  that  results  from  the  loss  of  a 
Job.  Congress  should  be  willing  to  do 
more. 

Mr.  DONOHUE  Mr  Chairman,  as 
one  who  has  consistently  supported  the 
principle  of  unemployment  insurance 
compensation  I  ui-gc  and  hope  this  House 
will  overwhelmingly  approve  the  meas- 
ure before  us,  H.R.  15119,  to  extend  and 
Improve  our  current  unemployment 
compensation  program. 

Although  many  here  may  seriously 
question  the  effectiveness  of  this  bill  In 
fully  meeting  all  the  present  and  poten- 
tial problems  involved  in  creating  an 
equitable  and  prudent  system  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  insurance,  this 
measure  does  appear  to  represent  the 
best  compromise  agreement  that  can  be 


offered  at  this  time  and  it  does  contain 
some  substantial  forward  steps  in  our 
ultimate  objective  of  a  completely  re- 
vised program. 

In  summary,  this  bill  extends  coverage 
of  the  Federal-State  unemployment  In- 
surance system  to  an  estimated  3.5  mil- 
lion additional  workers;  establishes  a 
permanent  program  of  extended  benefits 
to  workers  who  exhaust  their  basic  en- 
titlement to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion payments  during  periods  of  high 
unemployment:  furnishes  the  States  a 
procedure  for  obtaining  judicial  review 
of  certain  of  the  findings  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  with  respect  to  a  State's 
program  by  appeal  to  a  U.S.  court  of 
appeals;  provides  certain  additional  re- 
quirements which  must  be  met  by  a 
State  in  order  to  have  its  unemployment 
comrjensation  law  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary; and  makes  other  changes  which 
will  strengthen  and  improve  the  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem. 

The  extension  of  benefits  and  im- 
provements in  operation  contained  in 
the  provisions  of  this  measure  impel  us 
to  accept  it  as  an  instrument  of  progress 
for  today  while  we  plan  and  work  for  a 
wider  and  more  improved  prof,'ram  that 
it  appears  will  be  required  to  maintain 
our  economy  stability  through  the  fur- 
ther technological  transition  and  ad- 
justment period  that  lies  ahead 

It  might  be  well  to  remind  ourselves 
that  this  whole  unemployment  problem 
goes  ric;ht  to  the  hearts  of  the  morale  of 
the  American  people  and  very  often  it 
provides  an  unhappy  comparison  of 
what  this  Concre.ss  Is  asked  to  do  in 
helping  the  people  abroad  and  what  we 
are  requested  to  do  In  assisting  millions 
of  Americans  here  at  home. 

Let  us  realize  that  none  of  our  military 
aid  or  forclsin  a.s.sistance  programs  or 
diplomatic  overtures  can  be  successfully 
carried  out  without  the  full  backing  of 
the  American  people  possessed  of  a  high 
morale.  One  substantial  way  of  en- 
couragmtr  that  high  morale  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  adequate  and  equitable 
unemployment  compensation  in.=;urance 
program  granting  effective  economic  as- 
sistance to  millions  of  wage  earners  and 
taxpayers  when  they  need  it  the  most 
and  they  do  need  it  most  when  they  are 
out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

In  that  spirit  and  toward  that  objec- 
tive let  us  approve  this  proposal  with- 
out prolonged  delay. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though nearly  all  opposition  to  H  R. 
15119  appears  to  have  evaporated,  it 
seems  to  me  there  remains  an  obligation 
for  tho.se  who  appreciate  the  content  of 
this  bill  rather  than  proposals  in  H.R. 
8282  to  speak  up  in  appreciation  of  the 
good  work  of  our  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  In  particular  to  its  most  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  Wilbur  Mills. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  is  In- 
debted to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  his  perseverance 
and  determination  to  report  out  a  bill 
which  could  be  passed  rather  than  to 
pursue  upon  the  course  of  futlUty  by  In- 
sisting upon  the  provisions  of  H.R  8282, 


which  could  not  have  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  had  polled  the  House  come 
even  near  to  passage. 

Our  debt  is  so  great  to  the  friendly 
and  always  helpful  chairman  from  Ar- 
kansas that  I  would  ask  to  be  permitted 
to  digress  for  a  moment  to  recall  another 
instance  not  too  long  ago  when  this 
same  chairman  rendered  a  service  to 
all  of  us  which  is  too  frequently  taken 
for  uranted  and  by  too  many  Members 
of  this  House.  I  may  be  guilty  along 
With'ray  colleagues  for  the  omi.ssion  and 
failure  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Chair- 
man Mills  for  a  great  service  in  connec- 
tion with  what  is  now  known  as  medi- 
care. Those  of  us  who  have  been  around 
for  awhile  recall  the  bitter  opposition  a 
few  years  ago  to  even  the  mention  of 
hospital  insurance  under  social  security. 
It  was  bitterly  denounced  as  socialized 
medicine.  About  4  years  ago  larue 
.sums  of  money  were  raLscd  to  defeat 
tho.se  candidates  who  suggested  hearings 
should  be  held  to  permit  proponents  of 
this  principle  to  have  a  forum  to  express 
their  viewpoint. 

All  of  us  now  realize  we  have  come  a 
long  way  since  those  days  because  our 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  not  only 
surmounted  most  of  the  objections  of  op- 
ponents of  medicare  but  brought  forth 
workable,  acceptable,  options  and  alter- 
natives which  have  now  been  enacted 
into  law  as  part  A  and  part  B  of  Public 
Law  89-97  which  will  be  subjected  to  its 
first  test  less  than  2  weeks  hence.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
this  reference  to  past  accomplisliments, 
but  I  have  digressed  simph-  to  express 
once  more  my  gratitude  to  Clialrm.in 
Mills,  who,  In  my  opinion,  was  large  y 
responsible  for  changing  an  attitude  of 
bitterness  by  the  medical  profession  into 
one  of  conditional  acceptance  the  prin- 
ciple of  hospital  insurance  and  medical 
care  under  the  social  security  system. 

When  H.R.  8282  was  Introducjd  in 
May  1965  it  unlocked  a  torrent  of  pro- 
test from  -small  businessmen  and  even 
some  of  the  larger  business  enterprises. 
While  the  number  of  opponents  to  this 
bill  were  large,  in  most  letters  there  was 
a  st!i)i|g  tone  of  resentment  and  bitter- 
ness against  the  effort  to  create  a  Fed- 
eral i^iemployment  adjustment  benefit 
pro-am  to  replace  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  comi^ensation  program 
which  had  worked  .so  successfully.  I 
recall  it  was  argued  H.R.  8282  would  de- 
feat the  entire  Intent  of  unemployment 
compensation  which  was  intended  to  be 
aid  rather  than  support.  I  distinctly 
recall  there  was  a  charge  that  undeserv- 
ing workers  could  quit  without  cause  or 
be  fired  for  willful  misconduct  Including 
di"unkenne.ss  or  other  unreliable  acts  and 
being  once  olT  the  job  could  even  refuse 
suitable  work  and  yet  receive  under  ttte 
provisions  of  the  former  bill  considerable 
compensation. 

It  slips  my  mind  now  who  may  have 
made  the  computation  but  in  some  of  our 
protest  mall  someone  pointed  out  that  a 
worker  could  draw  over  $100  a  week  in 
unemployment  compensation  by  1971, 
based  on  a  40-hour  week,  which  would  be 
somewhat  in  excess  of  $2.50  per  hour  for 
not  working.  There  were  so  many  ob- 
jections that  I  should  not  take  the  space 
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to  enumerate  them.  It  was  charged  by 
opponents  that  even  an  unemployed 
worker  who  was  receiving  $100  a  week 
for  as  much  as  1  year,  would  not  be 
charged  with  any  taxable  income. 

To  shorten  what  might  othei"wise  make 
a  long  story,  the  changes  wrought  by  tlie 
committee  from  H.R.  8282  to  H.R.  15119 
dre  pretty  well  summarized  In  the  title  of 
the  two  bills.  The  title  of  H.R.  8282  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  program 
of  Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
benefits;  to  establish  Federal  require- 
ments; to  establish  a  Federal  Adjust- 
ment Act  in  the  unemployment  trust 
fund;  to  provide  for  a  research  progi-am 
and  a  special  advisory  commission.  The 
title,  on  the  other  hand,  of  H.R.  15119 
simply  states  the  bill  Is  intended  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  Federal-State  em- 
ployment compensation  program.  Those 
who  stood  firm  for  H.R.  8282  point  out 
the  new  bill  accomplishes  only  about  half 
of  what  was  Intended  by  the  old  bill  and 
lliat  the  coverage  is  extended  to  only 
about  half  as  many  new  workers  and  en- 
ter the  complaint  that  the  wage  base  does 
not  rise  as  sharply  or  as  quickly  as  it 
.should.  It  Is  pointed  out  the  duration  of 
supplemental  benefits  has  not  been  in- 
crea.sed.  It  should  be  recalled  that  un- 
der the  provisions  of  H  R.  15119.  not  only 
wa.s  the  Federal  standard  tcction  deleted 
as  contained  In  the  fonner  bill  but  the 
committee  has  accorded  to  the  States 
e\fn  more  ixjwer  by  adding  a  section 
that  would  permit  the  States  a  court  ap- 
peal from  adverse  decisions  of  the  Secre- 
tary' of  the  Department  of  Labor  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  State  conforms  to  Fed- 
eral requii'ements.  Under  existing  law, 
the  deci-slon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  .Stute  law  conforms  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  law  is  final. 

Mr  Chairman.  H.R.  15119.  described 
as  a  clean  bill  was  Introduced  approxi- 
mately 1  year  after  the  introduction  of 
H  R.  8282.  Long  hearings  intervened. 
The  vast  amotmt  of  work  that  has  been 
devoted  to  this  matt-er  of  improved  un- 
emiiloyment  compensation  has  resulted 
in  a  measure  which  now  seems  to  enjoy 
such  widespread  acclaim,  tl^.ere  i^robably 
will  be  only  a  small  handful  of  Members 
who  remain  in  opposition.  H.R.  15119 
de.scnes  support  and  our  great  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
deserves  the  commendation  of  his  fellow 
Members. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  15119.  the  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  compensation 
prorram.  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  distln.gulshcd 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  reviewing, 
painstakingly,  H.R.  8282,  the  bill  origi- 
nally proposed,  and  for  making  subst.an- 
tlai  improvements  In  this  bill,  leadina  to 
the  revised  bill  H.R.  15119  before  us  to- 
day, 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  had  a 
sood  deal  of  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  business.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  rejected  the 
idea  of  tampering  with  the  experience- 
ratlns  system  of  .setting  unemployment 
compensation  tax  rates  on  individual  em- 


ployers. I  believe  the  exjierience  rating 
systenT  developed  in  my  State  of  Michi- 
gan to  be  an  eminently  fair  and  effective 
practice,  well  worth  supporting.  Also,  I 
commend  the  committee  for  cutlint?  back 
both  the  pace  and  the  scope  of  the  exten- 
sion of  taxable  wage  base.  The  commit- 
tee bill  calls  for  an  increase  in  the  base 
of  only  40  percent  over  the  next  6  years 
instead  of  120  percent,  as  had  been  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  8282.  That  bill  would  have 
imposed  a  greatly  increased  burden  on 
the  employers  in  my  district  and  State, 
without  adding  materially  to  worker 
benefits.  Michigan  today  Is  proud  to 
provide  one  of  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment benefit  payment  schedules  in  the 
Natipn.  Yet  H.R.  8282  would  have  edaed 
Michigan  dollar  benefits  higher;  much 
higher  than  would  have  been  demanded 
of  the  present  low-wage,  low -benefit 
States;  and  then  channeled  funds  from 
Michigan  to  those  low-wage  States  to 
help  pay  their  benerflts.  Tliis  would  have 
placed  Michigan  at  a  further  competitive 
disadvantage  with  the  low-wage  States. 
But  H.R.  15119  does  attack  important 
deficiencies  in  our  present  unemployment 
compensation  program.  In  particular,  it 
extends  coverage  to  numerous  uncovered 
job  classifications;  and.  most  important, 
it  establishes  a  permanent  program  of 
extended  benefits  to  exhaustees  during 
periods  of  persistent  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chaiiinan,  this  bill  is  supixirted  by 
management  and  labor.  It  Ls  fair  to  all 
concerned.  I  support  it  and  will  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
P<->rt  H.R.  15119.  to  extend  coverage  of 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  insur- 
ance system  to  an  additional  3  5  million 
workers  and  to  set  up  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  extended  benefits  to  workers 
who  have  exhausted  their  regular  bene- 
fits during  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  am  disappointed  the  bill  Is  not  closer 
to  the  administration  bill.  H.R.  8282.  and 
esijecially  that  It  does  not  contain  the 
provisions  for  minimum  Federal  stand- 
ards for  State  programs  with  re-spect  to 
amount  and  duration  of  eligibility  for 
benefits.  This  provision  of  H.R.  8282 
would  have  required  the  States  to  pay 
weekly  benefits  for  an  individual  equal  to 
one-lialf  of  his  avierage  weekly  wage  up 
to  a  State  maximum,  and  would  have  re- 
quired the  State  to  pay  26  weeks  of 
benefits  to  any  worker  with  20  weeks 
of  qualifying  earnings  in  his  base  period. 
The  goal  of  the  unemployment  Insur- 
ance system  has  been  to  assure  workers 
unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their 
0W71,  a  weekly  benefit  sufficient  to  meet 
tiMr  living  needs  but  not  too  large  to  de- 
crease their  work  incentives.  Benefits 
have  not  kept  pace  with  increases  in 
wages  and  the  cost  of  living.  A  weekly 
benefits  standard  equal  to  at  least  one- 
half  of  a  worker's  usual  weekly  wage  has 
been  sought  by  every  administration 
since  1954. 

Under  the  50  Individual  State  pro- 
grams each  State  determines  the  eligi- 
bility for  an  amount  and  duration  of 
benefits  and  sets  employer  tax  rates  to 
pay  for  its  own  program.  This  has  led 
to  general  Inadequacies  in  the  individual 


programs  and  to  competition  among 
States  for  the  location  of  buslnes,ses, 
State  employer  tax  rates  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  range  from  a  high 
of  3  percent  in  my  State  of  New  York, 
and  iij  California,  to  a  low  of  .07  percent 
in  Virginia  and  Iowa.  A  State  with  a 
high  employer  tax  rate — whether  due  to 
liberal  benefius  or  high  unemployment — 
is  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  to  a 
State  with  a  low  employer  tax  rate, 
which  may  be  due  to  inadequate  benefits 
and  or  low  unemployment. 

The  unemployment  Insurance  program 
has  been  both  a  Federal  and  State  pro- 
gram in  which  the  funds  are  raised 
through  Federal  taxes  and  returned  to 
the  States  under  certain  conditions,  and 
I  feel  that  one  of  thOvSe  conditions  shoiild 
be  defined  and  established  minimum 
benefits  levels  for  both  the  weekly 
amount  and  tlie  duration  of  benefits 

I  regret  that  the  number  of  employees 
to  whom  new  coverage  would  have  been 
extended  was  reduced  in  committee. 
H.R.  8282  would  have  given  new  cover- 
age to  5  million,  instead  of  the  3.5  million 
in  the  bill  before  us. 

H.R.  15119  does  contain  many  Impor- 
tant and  needed  improvements  in  the  un- 
employment insurance  system.  I  am 
pleased  the  bill  extends  coverage  tcj  1.9 
million  employees  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  State  hospitals  and  inslitu- 
tioiis  of  higher  learning,  Nonprofit  or- 
ganizatioiTS  have  the  option  of  either 
reimbui-sing  the  State  for  unemployment 
compensation  attributable  to  ser\1ce  for 
them  or  paying  the  regular  State  im- 
employment  insurance  tax:  they  are  not 
required  to  pay  the  Federal  portion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  elaborate  on  the  various  provisions, 
and.  therefore,  with  permission,  I  wish  to 
Include  for  the  Record  the  following 
committee  summary  of  the  'Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Amendments  of  1966.": 

EXTENSION    or    COVERAGE 

Today  approximately  49.7  million  Jobs  i in- 
cluding those  of  Federal  employees,  ex-serv- 
icemen and  railroad  workers)  are  protected 
by  unemployment  -compensation.  Approxi- 
mately 15  qiinion  Jobs  are  not  covered. 
Nearly  7  million  of  the  workers  not  covered 
are  In  the  employment  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments and,  except  for  certain  employees 
In  State  universities  and  hospitals,  unaflected 
by  the  bill  Of  the  approximately  8  million 
remaining  workers  not  presently  covered,  the 
bill  would  extend  coverage  to  about  3.5  mil- 
lion, effective  January   1.   1969. 

The  folic  ig  are  the  groups  of  workers 
to  whom  coverage  would  be  extended  by  the 
bill: 

a.  Definition  of  Employer  (workers  in  the 
employ  of  persons  or  firms  with  less  than  4 
employees) . — Present  Federal  law  applies 
only  to  those  employers  who  have  4  or  more 
workers  in  their  employ  In  20  weeks  In  a  year 
Under  the  bill  an  employer  would  come  un- 
der the  Federal-Slat*  syftem  if  he  employs 
one  or  more  persons  during  20  weeks  In  a 
calendar  year,  or  pays  wages  of  51,500  or  more 
In  any  calendar  quarter  In  a  calendar  «-ear. 
Approximately  12  million  additional  workers 
would  be  covered  under  this  provision 

b  Definition  of  Ernployee — Approximately 
200,000  additional  workers  would  be  covered 
by  adopting  the  definition  of  employee  which 
Is  used  for  scx;lai  security  purposes,  with  a 
modlflcatlon  Those  affected  by  this  change 
are  pyersons  who  are  not  considered  employees 
under  common  law  rules  such  as  certain 
agent-drivers    ajid    outside    salesmen.      The 
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concept  of  employee  m  adopted  by  the  bill 
differs  from  that  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
In  that  It  does  not  apply  to  full-time  Insur- 
ance salesmen  and  persons  who  work  on  ma- 
terials In  their  homes  which  are  furnished  by 
another  (If  they  are  not  employees  under 
common  law  i 

c,  Agrtcultural  Processing,  etc.  Workers. — 
Approximately  200,000  additional  workers 
would  be  covered  by  adopting  the  definition 
of  agricultural  labor"  that  applies  to  the 
social  8e<3«irlty  syKlem.  with  a  modification. 
Included  among  the  newly  covered  workers 
would  be  those  working  In  processing  plants 
where  more  than  half  of  the  commodities 
handled  were  not  prcxluced  by  the  plant 
operator  and  others  working  on  specific 
comnioditles,  such  as  maple  sugar  workers 
and  those  engaged  In  olT-lhe-farm  raising  of 
mushrooms  and  poultry.  The  bill  would  not 
cover  the  employees  of  certain  agricultural 
cooperative  organizations  who  are  covered 
under  social  security  system 

d.  Employees  of  Non-Prnflt  Organizations 
and  State  Hospital.^  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  fducatio/i- -Approximately  1.9  mil- 
lion employees  of  non-protit  orgajilzations 
and  State  hospitals  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  would  be  brought  under  the 
unemployment  compensation  system.  Cov- 
erage would  not  be  extended  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  non-proftt  organizations,  however. 
Including  duly  ordained  or  licensed  ministers 
of  the  church;  employees  of  a  church;  em- 
ployees of  schools  other  than  institutions  of 
higher  education;  professors,  research  per- 
sonnel and  principal  administrators  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education;  and  physi- 
cians and  similarly  Ucenfied  medical  per- 
sonnel of  a  hospital,  but  nurses  would  be 
covered  under  the  progrjun. 

Non-profit  organizations  must  be  allowed 
the  option  of  either  reimbursing  the  State 
for  unemployment  compensation  attrtbutattle 
to  service  for  them  or  paying  the  regular 
Stat«  unemployment  Insvirance  contribu- 
tions. They  would  not  be  required  to  pay 
the  Federal  portion  of  the  unemployment 
tax.  A  separate  effective  date  would  allow 
the  States  to  put  the  reimbursable  option 
Into  effect  at  any  time  after  December  31. 
1966. 

The  extension  of  coverage  would  apply 
only  to  non-profit  organizations  that  em- 
ploy 4  or  more  workers  in  20  weeks  during  a 
calendar  year 

Certain  types  of  workers,  such  as  domestic 
servants  In  private  homes,  would  corHlnue  to 
be  excluded  from  the  coverage  of  the  Fed- 
eral law  In  addition,  a  new  exclusion  is 
provided  by  the  bill  for  students  employed 
under  specified  work-study  programs  ar- 
ranged by  the  schools  they  attend,  effective 
January  1.  1967. 


3.  Compensation  may  not  be  denied  to 
workers  who  are  undergoing  training  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  agency;  and 

4.  Compensation  may  not  be  denied  or 
reduced  because  a  claimant  lives  or  files  his 
claim  in  another  State. 

Related  provisions  of  the  bill  permit  the 
States  to  reduce  the  tax  rates  of  new  em- 
ployers (to  not  less  than  1  percent)   during 


FINANCING 

The  bill  would  increase  the  rale  of  tax 
under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
from  the  present  3.1  percent  of  taxable 
wages  to  3  3  percent,  effective  with  respect 
to  wages  paid  in  calendar  year  1967  and 
thereafter.  The  taxable  wage  base  under  the 
act  would  be  increased  from  the  present 
$3. 'XX)  per  year  to  $3,900  per  year,  effective 
with  respect  to  wages  paid  in  calendar  vears 


the  first  three  years  they  are  in  business  and      ,9(39   through    1971   and   to  $4,200   beginning 
provide    a    sanction    to    enforce    an    existing      ft,  1972  and  thereafter  ^ 

£rii'.^,wr„\^l'i\!!..'^i!"''"'"^'"'">'  •^'■«^^°^««S        The   bill   in   effect   Increases   the   net   Fed- 
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ADDITIONAL     REQUIREMENTS 

Statea  would  be  required  to  amend  their 
laws,  efTectlve  not  later  than  January  1,  1969. 
in  order  to  obtain  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  tax 
credits,  for  employers  and  payment  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  to  provide  that — 

1.  A  claimant  must  have  had  work  since 
the  beginning  of  his  benefit  year  In  order  to 
obtain  'inempl^vmeTit  compensation  In  his 
next  benefit  year  (prohibiting  the  so-called 
"double  dip"  which  allows  a  worker  to  draw 
full  benefits  in  2  successive  vears  following 
a  single  separation  from  work); 

2.  The  wage  credits  of  a  worker  may  not 
be  cancelled  or  total Iv  reduced  by  reason  of 
a  disqualifying  act  other  than  discharge  for 
misconduct  connected  with  his  work,  fraud 
in  connection  with  a  claim  for  compensation 
or  receipt  of  dlsqualifvlng  income  such  as 
pension  payments  But  a  State  could,  for 
example,  disqualify  a  worker  for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  period  of  unemployment  following 
a  disqualifying  act  ,'<uch  as  a  voluntary  quit, 
so  long  as  the  worker's  benefit  rights  are  prei- 
served  for  a  future  period  of  Involuntary 
unemployment  during  the  benefit  year; 


of  maritime  employees 

JCDICLAL   REVIEW 

Under  existing  law  the  decisions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
State  law  conforms  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  law  are  final  There  Is  no  spe- 
cific provision  in  the  law  allowing  a  State 
to  appeal  these  decisions  to  a  court. 

The  bill  would  furni.sh  the  States  a  proce- 
dure for  appealing  these  decision.^  of  the 
.Secretary  to  a  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals within  60  d;iys  after  the  Governor  of  a 
State  ha.s  been  notified  of  an  adverse  deci- 
sion by  the  Secretary.  Findings  of  fact  by 
the  Secretary  would  be  conclu.slve  upon  the 
court  "tinless  contrary  to  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  "  The  provision  would  be  effective 
upon  enactment. 

FEDERAL-STATE    EXIENDED    UNEMPLOYMSNT 

COMPENSATION    PROGRAM 

The  bill  would  establish  a  new  permanent 
program  which  would  require  the  States  to 
enact  laws,  that  would  have  to  take  effect 
beginning  with  calendar  year  1969.  to  pay 
extended  benefits  to  workers  who  exhaust 
their  basic  entitlement  to  unemployment 
compensation  programs  during  peruids  of 
high  unemployment. 

The  Federal  Government  would  pay  50 
percent  of  the  benefits  uncier  the  program, 
with  the  States  paying  the  other  50  per- 
cent. 

These  benefits  would  be  paid  to  workers 
onlv  during  an  "extended  benefit"  period. 
Such  period  could  exl.st.  beginning  after  De- 
cember ,11.  1968.  either  on  a  natioi;al  or  State 
basis  by  the  triggering  of  either  a  national  or 
State  "on"  indicator. 

A  national  extended  benefit  period  would 
be  established  If  (a)  the  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  rate  of  Insured  unemployment  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  equalled  or  exceeded  5 
percent  for  each  month  In  a  3-month  period 
and  (b)  during  the  same  3-month  period  the 
total  nufnber  of  claimants  exhausting  their 
rights  to  regular  compensation  (over  the  en- 
tire period!  equalled  or  exceeded  1  percent 
of  covered  employment  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  national  extended  benefit  period 
would  terminate  if  the  rate  of  insured  un- 
employment remained  below  5  percent  for  a 
month  or  If  the  number  of  claimants  ex- 
hausting their  rights  to  compensation  added 
up  to  less  than  1  percent  for  a  3-month  pe-  * 
rlcxl. 

An  extended  benefit  period  would  be  es- 
tablLshed  for  an  individual  State  If  (a)  the 
rate  of  Insured  unemployment  for  the  State 
equalled  or  exceeded,  during  a  running  13- 
week  period.  120  percent  of  the  average  rate 
for  the  corresponding  13-week  period  In  the 
preceding  two  calendar  years  and  (bi  If  .such 
rate  also  equalled  or  exceeded  3  percent 
An  extended  benefit  period  In  a  State  would 
terminate  if  either  of  these  conditions  was 
not  satisfied. 

During  either  a  national  or  State  extended 
benefit  period  an  Individual  claimant  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  payments  equal  in 
amount  to  those  he  r^elved  under  regtilar 
compensation  (including  dependents'  allow- 
ances) for  up  to  one-half  of  the  number  of 
weeks  of  his  basic  entitlement  b\it  for  not 
more  than  13  weeks.  No  claimant  could  re- 
ceive more  than  39  weeks  of  combined  regu- 
lar and  extended  compensation. 


eral  unemployment  tax  from  04  percent  to 
0.6  percent.  A  portion  lO  1  percent)  of  the 
net  Federal  tax  would  be  put  In  to  a  sepa- 
rate new  acocunt  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  to  finance  the  Federal  share  of 
the  extended  benefits  programs  established 
by  the  bill 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  to — 

1.  Authorize  funds  to  conduct  research 
relating  to  the  unemployment  compensation 
system  and  to  train  Federal  and  State  un- 
employment compensation  personnel; 

2.  Change  the  date  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that  the  State 
laws  are  in  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  law  from  December  31  to  Oc- 
tober 31  of  each  year; 

3.  Extend  for  another  five  years  the  t;me 
within  which  the  States  could  expend  for 
administrative  purposes  funds  returned  to 
them  as  excess  Federal  tax  collections. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  now 
support  the  unemployment  compen.sa- 
tion  bill,  H.R.  15119.  without  the  fears  I 
had  over  H.R.  8282  becau.se  those  who 
will  gain  will  be  those  who  work  for 
wages  within  their  respective  States  as 
the  basic  contract  is  left  where  local 
needs  and  local  conditions  can  apply 
rather  than  thi-ough  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem which  would  ignore  economic  dif- 
ferences and  regional  variations. 

As  an  Ohioan  who  believed  that  his 
State  had  developed  a  satisfactory  law 
for  the  most  part  within  the  spirit  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  I  am  graJe- 
ful  for  this  new  bill.  I  commend  the 
committee  in  general  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills]  in  particular 
for  the  painstaking  work  in  making  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  H.R.  8282 
which  lead  to  H.R.  15119  before  us  today. 
I  rather  susjject  that  no  bill  has  had 
more  time  given  to  it  with  the  possible 
exception  of  medicare  in  both  public  and 
executive  hearings.  I  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  the  committee  received  and 
considered  many  thoughtful  letters  from 
my  worried  constituents  which  I  chan- 
neled to  the  committee  when  I  thought 
either  a  constituent  or  I  might  make  a 
contribution  to  a  better  bill.  So  I  am 
doubly  grateful. 

Instead  of  rejecting  at  once  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  8282,  I  felt  it  would  be 
best  to  work  toward  a  revision  and  im- 
provement of  existing  law  as  unemploy- 
ment is  a  national  problem  carrying  with 
it  Federal  responsibility.  The  system  it- 
self, however,  can  best  be  handled  by  the 
50  States  as  this  bill  now  provides. 

The  article  in  the  February  Lssue  of 
Reader's  Digest  entitled  "New  Grab  for 
Federal  Power:  Unemployment  BenefiUs" 
was  very  unfortunate.  It  contained 
many  inaccuracies,  misstatements  and 
innuendoes  about  the  purposes  of  HR 
8282.  In  fact,  I  sent  out  Senator  Eugene 
J.  McCarthy's  response  to  this  article 


so  that  my  constituents  would  not   be 
mi.sled  by  mere  emotionalism. 

This  bill  is  now  supported  by  nianage- 
ni-  lU  and  labor  and,  .since  this  draft  is 
so  carefully  conceived,  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  have  the  unanimous  support  it 
deserves. 

I  was  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
coiiunittee  rejected  the  idea  of  tampering 
with  the  experience  rating  .system.  The 
Olnu  system  I  thouKht  for  the  most  part 
was  eminently  fair  and  elTective.  Many 
of  my  constituents  felt  that  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R,  8282  seemed  to  be  placing 
a  premium  on  laziness.  I  agreed  with 
tlicm  and  sent  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee some  thoughtful  count^rsugges- 
lions  in  this  regard. 

I  was  happy  when  the  committee  cut 
back  the  pace  and  scope  of  the  extension 
of  the  taxable  waKe  base.  The  new  bill 
calls  for  an  increase  in  the  base  of  only 
40  percent  over  the  next  6  years  instead 
of  120  percent  as  had  been  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

In  addition,  thi.s  bill  first,  extends  cov- 
erage to  3.5  milhon  additional  em- 
ployees: second,  provides  a  highly  modi- 
fied version  of  the  Federal  program  of 
extended  benefits  for  a  long-term  un- 
employed person  during  periods  where 
unemployment  is  up  nationally  or  in  the 
State';  third,  deletes  the  minimum  Fed- 
eral standards  with  respect  to  amount, 
duration,  and  ehgibility  of  benefits: 
fourth,  deletes  the  section  providing  Fed- 
eral grants  to  assi.«;t  States  with  unusu- 
ally high  benefit  costs;  fifth,  added  judi- 
ci.ll  review  permitting  States  to  appeal 
decision  of  Labor  Secretary  with  respect 
to  State  programs  which  is  always  pref- 
erable to  Executive  administrative  or- 
ders and  fairer  to  both  the  State  and 
Fedeial  Governments;  and  sixth,  in- 
creases the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
from  the  present  3.1  to  3.3  percent  ef- 
fective for  wages  paid  in  1967  and  there- 
after. 

In  fact,  this  bill  fits  my  concept  of  the 
way  private  enterprise  in  a  capitalistic 
s>slem  should  work.     A  great  improve- 
mpv.t  has  been  made  in  what  has  proved 
to  be  an  important  tool  in  our  economy 
by  the   coopei-ation   of   labor,   manage- 
ment, iind  the  government  in  a  project 
bound  to  be  better  for  the  country's  eco- 
nomic health  than  what  war,  f:rst  pro- 
Posed.      I    hope    certain    lobbyists    whd 
think  only  in  terms  of  their  own  advan- 
lacp  will  let  this  "concensus"  which  the 
coniiiiittee    has    wrought    work    in    the 
country's  Interest  and,  Jf  it  passes  the 
House  with  a  larce  majority,  the  Senate 
«'iil  do  likewise  so  the  unpopular  H.R. 
8282  can  be  buried  as  excessive  legisla- 
tion that  had  at  least  one  virtue — it  got 
thousands  of  people  thinking  construc- 
tively about  an  iniportant  problem,  the 
welfare    of    the-\orkingman    In    those . 
times  when  he  is  out  of  a  job  through  no 
fault  of  his  own. 

Thanks  again  to  the  committee  for  a 
Job  well  done.  Once  again,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ri.sp  to  comment  on  H.R.  15119.  the  Un- 
employment Insurance  Amendments  of 
1966. 
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I  feel  that  the.se  amendments  are  an 
excellent  exainple  of  true  compromise 
and  good  solid  legislative  negotiation. 
In  formulating  this  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress took  serious  consideration  of  the 
resen-ations  expressed  by  our  constitu- 
ents GDnceming  proposals  which  were 
earlier  advanced. 

Thfese  amendments  set  forth  by  HJl. 
15119  make  five  major  changes  in  the  un- 
employment compen-sation  program. 

First,  coverage  will  be  extended  to  ap- 
proximately 3'2  million  workers  whose 
jobs  were  not  previously  protected. 

Second,  a  permanent  program  will  be 
established  to  extend  benefits  to  workers 
who  exhaust  their  regular  unemployment 
compensation  payments  during  periods 
of  high  unemployment. 

Third,  the  States  will  be  provided  with 
a  system  of  judicial  review. 

Fourth,  the  financing  of  the  program 
will  be  improved. 

Fifth,  a  few  new  State  requirements 
will  be  added  and  other  changes  will  be 
made  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  compen- 
sation program. 

When  this  legislation  was  being  Ini- 
tially considered,  I  was  concerned  about 
the  apparent  misunderstanding  of  some 
people  regarding  the  relationship  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  unem- 
ment  compensation  program.  Par  from 
being  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  unemployment  insurance  was  a 
Federal  concept  from  the  beginning.  It 
was  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  and  since  that  time,  the  Federal 
Government  has  collected  from  employ- 
ers and  distributed  it  to  the  States. 

These  amendments  take  great  strides 
to  improve  and  strengthen  our  Federal - 
State  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. 

CENERAL    LF-^VE 


respect    to    any    calendar    year,   any    person 


Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairmaii.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  many  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  on  the 
bill  under  con.sideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  futher  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  will  'be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment. 

The  bill  is  as  follows : 

H.R.   15119 

A  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  p.-ograip 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assei^bled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unemployment  In- 
surance Amendments  of  1966". 

TITLE    I IN    GENERAL 

Part  A — Coverage 
Definition  of  Employer 
Sec.   101     (a)    Subsection    (a)     of    section 
3306  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follcrws: 

"(a)     Employee,— For    purposes    of     this 
chapter,    the    term    'employer'    means,    with 


"■(1)  during  any  calendar  quarter  in  the 
calendar  year  paid  wages  of  $1,500  or  m.ore,  or 

"(2)  on  each  of  some  20  days  during  the 
calendar  year,  each  day  being  in  a  dlflerent 
calendar  week,  employed  at  least  one  Indi- 
vidual in  emploj-ment  for  some  portion  of 
the  day." 

(b)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  remuneraUon 
paid  after  December  31,  1968. 

Definition   of   Employee 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsection  di  of  section 
3306  of  the  Internal  Revenue  <#ode  of  1964  1b 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(1)  Employee. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  employee'  has  the  mean- 
ing assigned  to  such  term  by  section 
3121  id),  except  that  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(Ci   of  paragraph   i3)   shall  not  apply," 

lb)  Section  l563(fi(l)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  surtax  exemption  in  case  of  cer- 
tain controlled  corporations)  Is  amended  by 
sL-lklnp  uut  "in  section  3306.  ii"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "by  paragraphs  ilj  and 
(2)  of  section  3121  (d)". 

(CI  The  amendment  made  bv  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  reepeci  to  remunera- 
tion paid  aftec  December  31,  1968,  for  serv- 
ices performed   after  such  date. 

DefinlUon  of  Agricultural  Labor 

Sec,  103,  (a)  Subsection  (ki  of  section 
3306  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
Is    amended   t«   read    as   follows: 

"(k)  AORicxTLTURAL  Labor — For  purjxwes  of 
this  chapter,  the  term  'agriculturaJ  labor' 
has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by 
subsection  (g)  of  section  3121.  except  that 
for  purposes  of  this  chapter  subparagraph 
(B)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  such  subsection  (g) 
shall  be  treated  as  reading: 

"  '(B)  in  the  employ  of  a  group  of  oper- 
ators of  farms  (or  a  cooperative  organization 
of  which  such  operators  are  members )  in  the 
performance  of  sen-ice  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  but  only  If  such  operators  pro- 
duced more  than  one-half  of  the  commodity 
with  respect  to  , which  such  service  i£  per- 
formed;' ", 

(b)  The  amendment  made  Jjy  subsection 
( a  1  shall  apply  with  respect  to  "remuneration 
paid  after  December  31,  1968.  for  services  per- 
formed after  such  date. 

State  Law  Coverage  of  Certain  Employees  of 
Nonprbfit  Organizations  and  of  State  Hos- 
pitals and  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion 

Sec  104.  (a)  Section  3304(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  paragraph 
'12)  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

/'(6)(A)  compensation  Is  payable  on  the 
basis  of  service  t.o  which  section  3310(aiil) 
applies.  In  the  same  amount,  on  the  same 
terms,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
compen.satlon  payable  on  the  basis  of  other 
service  subject  to  such  Isw.  and 

"(B)  payments  (in  lieu  of  contributions) 
with  respect  x^  service  to  which  secUon 
3310(a)  (1 )  (A)  applies  may  be  made  Into  the 
State  unemployment  fund  on  the  batis  set 
forth  In  section  3310(a)  (2);" 

(b)  (1)  Chapter  23  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of   1954  Is  amended  by   addiitg   at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  3310    Stati   Law    Coverage   of    Certain 

Sermce    Performed    foe    Non-  ■ 
PROFIT   Orcani2.\t:ons    and   for 

STATT     HosPtTALS     A.N-D     In.STTTU- 
TIO.VS    OF    HlCHFR    EDUCATION. 

"(a)  State  Law  Rf.quirements, — For  pur- 
poses of  section  3304  ( a  H  6 )  — 

"(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c).  the  service  to  which 
this  paragraph  appllee  Is — 
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"(A)  seTvlce  excluded  from  the  term  'em- 
ployment' solely  by  reason 'of  paragraph  (8) 
of  section  3306(0,  and 

"(B;  service  performed  In  the  employ  of  a 
State,  or  any  instrumentality  of  one  or  more 
States,  for  a  hospital  or  institution  of  higher 
education.  If  such  service  Is  excluded  from 
the  term  'employment'  solely  by  reason  of 
"paragraph  (7)   of  S€Ctlon  3306(C);  and 

•^2)  the  State  law  shall  provide  that  an 
organization  (or  group  of  org^anlzatlons) 
which,  but  tor  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph, would  be  liable  for  contributions 
with  respect  to  service  to  which  paragraph 
( 1  M  A)  applies  may  elect,  for  such  minimum 
period  and  at  such  time  as  may  be  provided 
by  State  law.  to  pay  (in  Ueu  of  such  con- 
tributions) into  the  State  unemployment 
fund  amounts  equal  to  the  amounta  of  com- 
pensation attributable  under  the  State  law 
to  such  service.  The  State  law  may  provide 
safeguards  to  ensure  that  organlzatlona  so 
electing  wlU  make  the  payments  required 
tinder  such  elections. 

"(b)  Section  Not  To  Apply  to  Cektain 
Service.  -  This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
service  performed — • 

"(1)  in  the  employ  of  (A)  a  church  or 
convention  or  association  of  churches,  or  (B) 
an  organization  which  is  operated  primarily 
for  religious  purposes  and  which  is  operated, 
supervised,  controlled,  or  principally  sup- 
ported by  a  church  or  convention  or  associa- 
tion oif  churches: 

"(2)  by  a  duly  ordained,  commlasloned,  or 
licensed  minister  of  a  church  In  the  exercise 
of  his  ministry  or  by  a  member  of  a  religious 
order  in  the  exercise  of  duties  required  by 
such  order; 

"(3)  in  the  employ  of  an  educational  In- 
stitution which  Is  not  an  InstltuUon  of  higher 
education: 

•■(4)  in  the  case  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  by  an  individual  employed  In  an 
instructional,  research,  or  principal  admin- 
istrative capacity: 

"(5)  in  the  caf»  of  a  hospital  (or  In  the  case 
of  a  medical  r  ^.earch  organization  directly 
engaged  In  the  continuous  active  conduct  of 
medical  research  In  conjunction  with  a  hos- 
pital), by  an  Individual  ae  a  physician, 
dentist,  osteopath,  chiropractor,  naturopath, 
or  Christian  Science  practltloiier.  or  by  an 
individual  employed  In  an  Instructional  or 
research  capacity: 

••(6i  in  a  facility  conducted  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  carrying  out  a  program  of — 

"(A)  rehabilitation  for  individuals  whose 
earning  capacity  Is  impaired  by  age  or  phys- 
ical or  mental  deficiency  or  injury,  or 

"(B)  providing  remunerative  work  for  In- 
dividuals who  because  of  their  impaired  phy- 
sical or  mental  capacity  cannot  be  readily 
absorbed  in  the  competitive  labor  market, 
by  an  individual  receiving  such  rehabilita- 
tion or  remunerative  work:   and 

"(7 1  as  part  of  an  unemployment  work- 
relief  or  work-training  program  assisted  or 
financed  in  whole  or  In  fjart  by  any  Federal 
agency  or  an  agency  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  there^jf.  by  an  Individual  receiv- 
ing such  work  relief  or  work  training. 

"(c)  NoNPRorrrs  Must  Be  EMPLOTtsa  or 
4  OB  More  — This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
.service  performed  during  any  calendar  year 
In  the  employ  of  any  organization  unless  on 
each  of  some  20  dayt  during  such  calendar 
year,  each  day  being  In  a  different  calendar 
week,  the  total  number  of  individuals  who 
were  employed  by  such  organization  in  em- 
ployment (determined  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3306  (c)(8)  and  py  excluding  service 
to  which  this  section  does  not  apply  by  rea- 
son of  subsection  (b))  for  some  portion  of 
the  day  (whether  or  not  at  the  same  moment 
of  time)    was  4  or  more." 


(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
23  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"Sec    3310    State  ■  law    coverage    of    certain 

service  performed  for  nonprofit 

organizations     and     for     State 

hospitals    and    institutions    of 

higher   education." 

(c:    Section  3303  of  the  Internal  Revenue 

Code   of   1954  Is   amended  by   adding  at   the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection  : 

"(e)  Payments  bt  Certain  Nonprofit 
Organizations. — A  State  may,  without  bemg 
deemed  to  violate  the  standards  set  forth  In 
siibsectlon  (a),  permit  an  organization  (or 
group  of  organizations)  described  in  section 
501(c)(3)  which  is  exempt  from  income  tax 
under  section  501(a)  to  elect  (In  lieu  of 
paying  contributions)  to  pay  Into  the  State 
unemployment  fund  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  of  compensation  attributable  un- 
der the  State  law  to  service  performed  In  the 
employ  of  such  organization   (or  group)." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  cer- 
tifications of  State  laws  for  1969  and  sub- 
sequent years,  but  only  with  respect  to  serv- 
ice performed  after  December  31,  1968  The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (C)  shall 
take  effect  January  1,  1967. 

Students  Engaged  in  Work-Study  Programs 
Sec.  105.  (a)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section 
3306 (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ",  or"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(C)  service  performed  by  an  Individual 
who  Is  enrolled  at  an  educational  Institution 
within  the  meaning  of  section  151(e)(4)) 
as  a  student  In  a  full-time  program,  taken 
for  credit  at  such  Institution,  which  combines 
acaderoJc  instruction  with  vjork  experience, 
if  such  institution  has  certified  to  the  em- 
ployer that  such  service  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
such  program;". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  December  31,  1966. 

Part  B — Provisions  of  State  laws 

Provisions  Required  To  Be  Included  In  State 
Laws 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Section  3304(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (6)  (added  by  section 
104(a)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(7)  an  individual  who  has  received  com- 
pensation during  his  benefit  year  Is  required 
to  have  had  work  since  the  beginning  of  such 
year  In  order  to  qualify  for  compensation  In 
his  next  benefit  year; 

"(8)  compensation  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  individual  by  reason  of  cancellation  of 
wage  credits  or  total  reduction  of  his  benefit 
rights  for  any  cause  other  than  discharge  for 
misconduct  connected  with  his  work,  fraud 
In  connection  with  a  claim  for  compensation, 
or  receipt  of  disqualifying  Income; 

"(9)  compensation  shall  not  be  denied  to 
an  Individual  for  any  week  because  he  is  In 
training  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
agency  (or  because  of  the  application,  to  any 
such  week  In  training,  of  State  law  provisions 
relating  to  availability  for  work,  active  search 
for  work,  or  refusal  to  accept  work) : 

"( 10)  compensation  shall  not  be  denied  or 
reduced  to  an  Individual  solely  because  he 
files  a  claim  in  another  State  or  becau.se  he 
resides  In  another  State  at  the  time  he  flies  a 
claim  for  unemployment  compensation;". 

(b)  Tlie  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  January  1.  1969,  and 
shall  apply  to  the  taxable  year  1969  and  tax- 
able years  thereafter 


Additional  Credit  Based  on  Reduced  Rate 
for  New  Einployers 

Sec  122.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
3303  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "on  a  3-year  basl.'^," 
In  the  sentence  following  paragr.iph  (3)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'on  a  3-year  basis 
(1)",  and  by  sinking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  or  (11)  a  reduced  rate  (not  less 
than  1  percent)  may  be  permitted  by  the 
-SUtte  law  on  a  basis  other  than  as  permitted 
by  paragraphs  ( 1 ) .  ( 2 ) ,  and  i  3  ) ." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1966. 

Credits  Allowable  to  Certain   Employers 
Sec.  123.  Section  3305  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1954  is  amended   by  adding  at 
the  end   thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion- 

'■  I J  1  Denial,  of  Credh-s  in  Certain  Cases  — 
Any  person  required,  pursuant  to  a  permis- 
sion granted  by  this  section,  to  m.ike  con- 
tributions to  an  unemployment  fund  under 
a  suite  unemployment  compensation  law  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  L  ibor  under  sec- 
tion 3304  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  credits 
permitted,  with  respect  to  the  unemplo3Tnent 
compensation  law  of  a  State,  by  subsections 
(a)  and  ib)  of  section  3302  ag-alnst  the  lax 
imposed  by  section  3301  for  any  taxable  year 
after  December  31.  1967.  If,  on  October  31  of 
such  taxable  year,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
certifies  to  the  Secretary  his  finding,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency,  that  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  such  State  Is  In- 
consistent with  any  one  or  more  of  the  con- 
ditions on  the  basis  of  which  such  permission 
is  granted  or  that,  in  the  application  of  the 
State  law  with  respect  to  the  12-month  pe- 
riod ending  on  such  October  31.  there  has 
been  a  substantial  failure  to  comply  with 
any  one  or  more  of  such  conditions.  For 
purposes  of  section  3311,  a  finding  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  this  sijlysectlon 
shall  be  treated  its  a  finding  under  section 
3304(c)." 

Part  C— Judicial  review 
Judicial  Review 
Sec   131.   (a)  Title  III  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section 

"jt'DiciM.  review 

"Sec.  304  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Labor^ 

"(1)  finds  that  a  State  law  doe 3  not  in- 
clude provisions  meeting  the  requirements 
of  section  303  ( a ) .  or 

"(2)  makes  a  finding  with  respect  to  a 
State  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  section 
303. 

such  State  may.  within  60  days  after  the 
(jovernor  of  the  State  has  been  notified  of 
such  action,  file  with  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such 
State  is  located  or  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dtstriofttf  Columbia 
a  petition  for  review  of  such  attlon.  A  copy 
of  the  pet'tion  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted bv  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  unless  contrary  to  the  weight  of 
the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive:  but  the 
court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  prevloxis 
action,   and   shall   certify   to   the   court   the 
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record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  miidifled  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  unless  '•Ciitrary  to  the  weight 
of  the  evidence. 

"(C)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
afllrm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
to  set  it  aside,  In  whole  or  in  part  TTie 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Statp.s  up)on  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
v!d."l  ill  section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States 

C<KlC 

'■idi(l)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not 
withhold  any  certification  for  payment  to 
an;.  State  under  -  section  302  uutll  the 
expiration  of  60  days  after  the  Governor  of 
Uie  State  has  been  notified  of  the  action 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2i  of  sub- 
section (a)  or  until  the  State  has  filed  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  such  action,  whichever  Is 
earlier. 

"i-'i  The  commencement  of  Judicial  pro- 
.■pedings  under  this  section  shall  not  stay  the 
Secretary's  action,  but  the  court  may  grant 
jiierim  relief  If  warranted.  Including  stay 
of  th(>  Secretary's  action  and  including  such 
relief  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  status 
>r  rights, 

"(C)  Any  judicial  p^xx;eedlngs  under  this 
section  shall  be  entitled  to,  and,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  or  the  State,  shall 
receive  a  preference  and  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  as  expeditiously  as  p>06Elb!e" 

lb)  (1)  Chapter  23  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  3311.  Judicial  Review, 

"(a)  In  General —Whenever  under  sec- 
tion 3303(b)  or  secUon  3304(c)  the  Secre- 
tHry  of  Labor  makes  a  finding  pursuant  to 
which  he  Is  required  to  withhold  a  certlfl- 
i»tlon  under  such  section,  such  State  may. 
within  60  days  after  the  Governor  of  tlie 
State  has  been  notified  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
•he  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located 
or  with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
.'or  the  district  of  Columbia  a  petition  for 
review  of  such  action.  A  copy  of  the  pe- 
tition shall  be  forthwith  transrriltted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  thereupon  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action  as  provided 
m  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code 

"(b)  Findings  or  Pact.— The  findings  of 
fact  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  unless  con- 
trary to  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  shaU 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary' (-if  Labor  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  unless 
contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence, 

"(ri  JraisDicTiON  or  CorRT;  Review — Tlie 
M'jrt  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  to  set 
It  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
rtew  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stat^'.s  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  In  section  1254  of  tltlf  28.  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)    Stay   of  S)ec«etabt   or  Labor's    Ac- 

noN, — 

"'I  >  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not  with- 
hold any  certification  under  section  3303(b) 
or  section  3304(c)  until  the  expiration  of  60 
■livs  after  the  Governor  of  the  State  has 
t^en  notified  of  the  action  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  or  until  the  State  has  filed  a 
P«tlti..n  for  review  of  such  action,  which- 
ever is  earlier. 


"(2)  The  commencement  of  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  shaU  not  stav 
the  Secretary's  action,  but  the  court  may 
grant  interim  relief  If  warranted,  including 
stay  of  the  Secretary's  action  and  including 
such  relief  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve 
status  or  rights. 

"(e)  Preference. — Any  Judicial  proceed- 
ings under  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to, 
and,  upon  request  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
State,  shall  receive  a  preference  and  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  as  expeditiously  as 
possible." 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  3304  of  the 
Internal  Rcveiiue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(C)  CERTiricATiON  -- On  October  31  of  each 
taxable  year  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  each  State  whose 
law  he  has  previously  approved,  except  that 
he  shall  not  certify  any  State  which,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opjaortunlty  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  finds  has  amended  Its  law  so  that  it 
no  longer  contains  the  provisions  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  or  has  with  respect  to  the  12- 
month  period  ending  on  such  October  31 
failed  to  comply  substantially  with  any  such 
provision.  No  finding  of  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  the  provision  In  State  law 
specified  in  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  based  on  an  application  or  Inter- 
pretation of  .Stat^  law  with  respect  to  which 
further  administrative  or  Judicial  review  Is 
provided  for  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
On  October  31  of  1969  or  of  any  taxable  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  not  certify  any 
State  which,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  agency, 
the  fiecretarj'  of  Labor  finds  Has  failed  to 
amend  Its  law  so  that  It  contains  the  provi- 
sions specified  in  subsection  (a)  added  by 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Amendment^ 
"f  1966,  or  has  with  re6j)ect  to  the  12-month 
period  (10-month  period  In  the  case  of  Octo- 
ber 31,  1969)  ending  on  such  October  31 
failed  to  complj  substantially  -with  any  such 
provision." 

(3i  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
23  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the'fol  lowing: 

"Sec,  3311.  Judicial  review." 

(c)  The  amendment!;  made  by  this  section 
shall  t-ake  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  In  applying  section 
3304(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
U'54  (as  amended  by  subsection  (b))  with 
respect  to  the  taxable  year  1966.  certtflca- 
ilons  shall  be  made  on  December  31,  1966.  In 
lieu  of  October  31.  1966 

Part  D — i4dmfntstrafion 

Amounts    Available    for    Administrative 
Expenditures 

Sec.  141.  (a)  Section  901(c)(3)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended — 

(l)by  striking  out  "the  net  receipts"  each 
place  it  appears  In  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five-sixths  of  the 
net  receipts";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "0,4  percent"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "0,6 
percent" 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30.  1967. 

Unemployment  Compensation  Research  Pro- 
eram  and  Training  Grants  for  Unemploy- 
ment  Comp>en8atlon    Personnel 
Sec.   142.  Title   IX  of  the   Social   Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sections: 

"UNEMPLOYMENT     COMPENSATION     RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 

"Sec.  906.  (a)  The  Secretarv  of  Labor 
shall— 

"(1)  establish  a  c^>nttnulng  and  compre- 
hensive program  of  research  to  evaluate  the 


unemployment  compensation  system  Such 
research  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
a  program  of  factual  studies  co\eriag  the 
xi;e  of  unemployment  compensation  under 
varying  pwtteras  of  unemployment,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  unemployment  com- 
pensauon  and  other  social  insurance  pro- 
grains,  the  effect  of  State  eligibility  and  dls- 
q(.iaUficatloa  provisions,  the  personal  char- 
acterisucs.  family  situations.  eniplo>-ment 
background  and  experience  of  claimants, 
with  the  results  of  such  saudies  tc  be  made 
public;  and  , 

"(2)  establish  a  program  of  research  to 
develop  information  i  which  shall  be  made 
public)  as  to  the  effect  and  impact  of  ex- 
tending coverage  to  excluded  groups 

"Authorization  of  app'opnationf 
"(bi  To  assist  in  the  establishment  ar^d 
provide  for  the  «:)ntlnuatlon  of  '.he  compre- 
hensive research  program  relating  to  the  un- 
employment ccjmpensauon  system,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  each 
year  thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  pu.'-poses  cjf  -Jiis  sec- 
tion. Prom  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap-"' 
proprlated  by  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
may  provide  for  the  conduct  of  such  research 
through  grants  or  contracts, 

"Training  grants  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation personnel 
"Sec,  907.  (ai  In  order  to  assist  in  increas- 
ing the  effecuveness  and  efficiency  of  admin- 
istration of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program  by  increasing  the  number  of 
adequately  trained  personnel,  there  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  training 
such  personnel 

"(bill)  From  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  subsection  (a)  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  (A,  directly  and  through  State 
agencies  or  through  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  or  nonprofit  private  InsUtutions 
of  higher  learning,  for  training  personnel 
who  are  employed  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program,  including 
claims  determinations  and  adJudicaUon,  and 
(B)  directly  or  through  granu  to  or  con- 
tracts with  public  or  nonprofit  p.-^vate  agen- 
cies or  Institutions,  for  special  courses  of 
study  or  scmin.irs  of  short  duration  (not  in 
excess  of  one  yean  for  trainme  of  such  per- 
sonnel, and  (C)  directly  or  through  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate institutions  of  higher  learrUng.  for  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  fellowships  or 
tralneeshlps  for  such  personnel  at  such  Instl- 
tuUons,  with  such  stipends  and  allowances 
as  may  be  permitted   by  the  Secretary 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may.  to  the  extent  he 
finds  such  action  to  be  necessarv,  prescribe 
requirements  to  assure  that  anv'  Individual 
will  repay  the  amounts  of  his  fellowship  or 
t.'alneeship  received  under  this  subsection 
to  the  extent  such  individual  falls  to  serve, 
for  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary! 
with  a  State  agency  or  with  the  Federal 
Government,  in  connection  with  adminis- 
tration of  any  State  employment  security 
program.  The  Secretary  may  relieve  any  In'- 
dhidual  of  his  obligation  "to  so  repay.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  whenever  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  requirement  of  such  repa>Tnent 
would.  In  his  Judgment,  be  Inequitable  or 
would  be  contrary  to  the  purp.06efi  of  any  of 
the  programs  established  by  this  section." 
Use  of  Certain  Amounts  for  Payment  of 
Expenses  of  Administration 
Sbc.  143.  Section  903.,c)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C,  sec.  1103(c)(2))  lA 
amended — 
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( 1 )  by  striking  out  ■■nine  preceding  ascal 
years."  In  subparasfraph  iDi  of  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fourteen 
preceding  fiscal  years/'. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  ten  fiscal  years" 
In  subparagraph  (Di  of  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  ihere<:)f  "such  fifteen 
fiscal  years";  and 

|3)  by  striking  out  "ninth  preceding  fiscal 
year"  In  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'fourteenth  preceding  fiscal 
year". 

•Change  in  Certification  Date 

Sec.  144.  (a)  Section  3302(a)(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  '■for  the  taxable  year" 
after  "certified";  and 

(2  I  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  'for  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  October  31  of  such  year". 

(b)  Section  3302(b)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by — 

111  striking  out  "for  the  taxable  year" 
alter  "certified"; 

(2)  Inserting  after  "section  3303"  the  fol- 
lowing: "for  the  12-montl:ij  period  ending  on 
October  31  of  such  year";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "the  taxable  year"  the 
last  place  it  iippeara  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'such  12-month  period'". 

ic)  Section  3303ib)(l)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'111  On  Octol)er  31  of  each  calendar  year, 
the  secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  the  law  of  each  blate  (certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 3304  for  the  12-month  period  on  such 
October  31)  with  respect  to  which  he  finds 
that  red\ieed  rates  of  contributions  Were 
allowable  with  respect  to  such  12-month 
period  only  m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a) ." 

(d)  Section  3303(b)(2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "taxable  year"  where  It  first 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■'12- 
month  period  ending  on  October  31"; 

(2)  striking  out  "on  December  31  of  such 
taxable  ye.ir"  following  the  words  "the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shaW  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "on  such  October  31";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "taxable  year"  after  "con- 
tributions were  allowable  with  respect  to 
such"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "12- 
raonth  period  ". 

(e)  Section  3303(b)(3)  of  such  Code  in 
amended  by — • 

( 1  )  striking  out  "taxable  year"  where  It 
first  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"12-month  [>eriod  ending  on  October  31"; 

(2)  strlkini:;  (.ut  't.ix.ihle  year"  where  U 
next  appeiirs  ;^nd  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"12-month  period". 

(f)  Section  3304(d)  of  .such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "If.  at  any  time 
during  the  taxable  year."  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  'If  at  any  time". 

(gi  Section  3304  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection 

•■(6)  Change  or  Law  During  12-Month 
PiHiOD.—  Whenever 

"(I)  any  provision  of  this  section,  section 
3302,  or  section  3303  refers  to  a  12-month 
period  ending  on  October  31  of  a  year,  and 

"(2)  the  law  applicable  to  one  portion  of 
such  period  dUfers  from  the  law  applicable 
to  another  portion  of  such  period, 
then  such  provision  shall  be  applied  by  tak- 
ing into  account  for  each  such  portion  the 
law  applicable  to  such  portion.  ' 

(h)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  taxable 
year  iy67  and  taxable  years  thereafter. 


TrrLE    II— FIDERAi -STATE   EXTENDED   UNBMPLOY- 
MENT  COMPENSATION    PROGRAM 

Short  title 
Sec.    201.  This    title   may    be    cited    as    the 
■'Pederal-Stato       Extended       Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of   1966  ". 

Payrncnt  of  extended  compensation 
State  Law  Requirements 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  For  purposes  of  section 
3304(a)  (11)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  a  State  law  shall  provide  that  pay- 
ment of  extended  compensation  shall  be 
made,  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which 
begins  in  the  Individual's  eligibility  period, 
to  individuals  who  have  exhausted  all  rights 
to  regular  compensation  under  the  State  law 
and  who  have  no  rights  to  regular  compen- 
sation, with  respect  to  such  week  under  such 
law  or  any  other  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  or  to  compensation  under  any 
other  Federal  law.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  an  individual  shall  'have 
exhausted  his  rights  to  regular  compensation 
vmder  a  State  law  (A)  when  no  payments  of 
regular  compensation  can  be  made  under 
such  law  because  such  Individual  hits  re- 
ceived all  regular  compensation  available  to 
him  based  on  wage  credits  for  his  base  period, 
or  (Bj  when  hLs  rights  to  such  compensation 
have  terminated  by  reason  of  the  expiration 
of  the  benefit  year  with  respect  to  which  such 
rights  existed, 

(2)  Except  where  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  State  law  which  apply  to  claims 
for  regular  compensation  and  to  the  pay- 
ment thereof  shall  apply  to  claims  for  ex- 
tended compensation  and  to  tiie  payment 
thereof. 

State    May    Impose    Special    Eligibility    Re- 
quirement 

(bi  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(2), 
the  State  law  may  provide  that  to  be  eligible 
for  extended  compensation  an  Individual 
in\ist  have  had  a  number  of  weeks  (specified 
Xn  such  law,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-.six 
weeks)  of  covered  employment  In  his  ba-^^e 
period  (or  a  specified  wage  or  work  history 
which  Is  the  substantial  equivalent). 

Individuals'  Compensation  Accounts 
(d)(1)  The  State  law  shall  provide  that 
the  State  will  establish,  for  each  eligible  In- 
dividual who  liles  an  application  therefor,  an 
extended  compensation  account  with  re- 
spect to  such  Individuals'  benefit  yeiu-.  The 
amount  established  in  such  account  shall 
be  not  less  than  whichever  of  the  following 
is    the    least: 

(.\)  50  per  centum  of  the  total  amovuit  of 
regtilar  compensation  (Including  depend- 
ents' allowances)  payable  to  him  during  such 
beneiit  year  under  such  law, 

(B)  thirteen  times  his  average  weekly 
benellt   amount,  or 

(C)  thirty-nine  times  his  average  weekly 
benefit  amount,  reduced  by  the  regular  com- 
pensation paid  (or  deemed  paid)  to  him  dur- 
ing such  benefit  year  under  such  law: 
except  that  the  amount  so  determined  shall 
I  If  the  State  law  so  provides)  be  reduced  by 
the  aggregate  amount  of  additional  compen- 
sation paid  (or  deemed  paid)  to  him  under 
such  law  for  prior  weeks  of  unemployment 
In  such  benefit  year  which  did  not  begin  In 
an  extended   benefit  f)erlod. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  an  in- 
dividual's weekly  benefit  amount  for  a  week 
Is  the  amount  of  regular  compensation  ( in- 
cluding dependents'  allowances)  under  the 
State  law  payable  to  such  Individual  for 
such  week  for  total  unemployment. 
Extended  benefit  period 
Beginning  and  Ending 

Sec.  203.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  In 
the  case  of  any  State,  an  extended  benefit 
period —  . 


( 1 1  shall  begin  with  the  third  week  after 
whichever  of  the  following  weeks  first  occurs; 

(A)  a  week  for.  which  there  is  a  national 
"on"  indicator,  or 

(B )  a  week  for  which  there  Is  a  State  "on" 
Indicator;   and 

(2)  shall  end  with  the  third  week  after 
the  first  week  for  which  there  is  both  a  na- 
tional "off"  Indicator  and  a  State  "off" 
Indicator. 

Special  Rules 

( b )  ( 1 )    In  the  case  of  any  State — 

(A)  no  extended  benefit  period  shall  last 
for  a  period  of  less  than  thirteen  consecutive 
week.s.  and 

(Bi  no  extended  benefit  period  may  beitin 
by  reason  of  a  State  "on"  Indicator  before 
the  fourteenth  week  after  the  close  of  a  prior 
extended  benefit  perlcxl  •with  respect  to  such 
State. 

(2)  When  a  determination  has  been  made 
that  an  extended  be:ie;=.t  period  Is  beginning 
or  ending  with  re.^pect  to  a  State  (or  all  th». 
States),  the  Secretary  shall  cause  notice  of 
such  determination  to  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

Eligibility  Period 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  an  Individ- 
ual's eligibility  period  under  the  State  law 
shall  consist  of  the  weeks  in  his  benelit  ye:ir 
which  begin  In  an  extended  beiiefa  period 
and.  If  his  beneiit  year  ends  within  such 
extended  benefit  period,  the  next  thirteen  or 
fewer  weeks  which  begin  In  such  extended 
benefit  period. 

National  "On"  and    "Off"  Indicators 

(d)  For  purposes   of   this  section — 

( 1 )  There  Is  a  national  "on"  indicator  for 
a  week  if — 

(A)  for  each  of  the  three  mo.st  recent  c^d- 
endar  months  ending  before  such  ■week,  the 
rate  of  Insured  unemployment  (seasonally 
adjusted)  for  all  St.ites  equaled  or  exceeded 
5  per  centum  (determined  by  reference  to 
the  avorase,  inonthiy  covered  employment 
for  the  first  four  of  the  most  recent  six 
calendar  quarters  ending  before  the  month 
in  question) ,  and 

(B)  the  total  number  of  claimants  ex- 
hausting their  right,e  to  regular  compensa- 
tion under  all  State  laws  during  the  period 
consLstlng  of  such  three  months  equaled  or 
exceeded  1  per  centum  of  average  monthly 
covered  emplov-ment  under  all  State  laws 
for  tlie  first  four  of  the  most  recent  six 
calendar  quivters  ending  before  the  be>,'ln- 
nlng  of  such  periid.  (2).  There  is  a  na- 
tional "off"  Indicator  ftir  a  week  If  either — 

(A)  for  the  most  recent  calendar  month 
ending  before  such  week,  tlie  rHt,e  of  Insured 
unemployment  iseasnr-,!ly  iidjusted)  for  all 
.•^tatee  was  less  th:.,^  5  oer  centum  (deter- 
mine<l  by  reference  ti<  l'ic  avenige  monthly 
covered  employment  for  L'le  ftr:-.t  four  of  the 
mi)6t  recent  six  calenou  quarters  ending  be- 
fore such  month),  or 

i  B  I  paragraph  ( 1 )  (Hi  was  not  satisfied 
with   respect   to   such    wi-ek 

Stat*  'On^^  and  "Off"  Indicators 

(e)    For  purposes  of  this  tectlon — 

(1)  There  Ib  a  Sti\te  "on"  Indicator  for  a 
week  if  t^e  rate  of  Insured  unempl<3yiner.t 
under  the  State  law  for  the  period  consisting 
of  such  week  and  the  Immediately  preceding 
twelve  weeks — 

(A)  equaled  or  exceeded  120  per  centum  of 
the  average  of  such  rates  for  the  correspond- 
ing thirteen-week  period  ending  in  each  of 
tiie    preceding    two   calendar   years,    and 

(B)  equaled  or  exceeded  3  per  centum. 

(2)  There  la  a  State  "off""  Indicator  for  a  . 
week  If,  for  the  period  consisting  of  such 
week  and  the  Immediately  preceding  twelve 
weeks  either  subparagraph  (Ai  or  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  il)  was  not  satis- 
fled. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  rat^"  of 
Insured  unemployment  for  any  13-week  pe- 
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nod  shall  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
average  monthly  covered  employment  under 
t.'ie  State  law  for  the  first  four  of  the  most 
rcjpnt  six  calendar  quarters  ending  before 
the  close  of  such  period. 

atite    of    Insured    Unemployment;    Covered 
Employment 

if)(l)  For  purposes  of  subsectionB  (d) 
and  (e).  the  term  "rate  of  Insured  unemploy- 
ment" means  the  percentage  arrived  at  by 
dividing — 

(.^)  the  average  weekly  number  of  Individ- 
uals filing  claims  for  weeks  of  unemployment 
with  respect  to  the  specified  period,  as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  reports  made  by 
aJl  SUite  agencies  (or.  In  the  case  of  subsec- 
tion (e).  by  the  State  agency)  to  the  Secre- 
tary, by 

iB)  the  average  monthly  covered  employ- 
ment for  the  specified  period. 

(2)  Determinations  under  subsection  (d) 
shall  be  iimde  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with   regulations  prescribed  by  him. 

(:ii  Determinations  under  subsection  (e) 
shall  be  made  by  the  State  agency  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

Payments  to  States 
Amount  Payable 
Sec  204.    (a)    (1)    There  shall   be   paid  to 
each  Stfl»e  ?n  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  jum  of — 

(A)  the  sharabli  extended  compensation, 
and 

(B)  the  sharabli  regular  compensation, 
paid   to  Indlvldua.B  under  the  State   law. 

(2)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  undeT  thi»  subsection  In  respect  of 
comi>ensatiun  tor  -vhlch  the  State  is  en- 
titled to  relmbur»ement  under  the  provisions 
of  any   Federal   law  other  than  this  Act. 

Sharable  Extended  Compensation 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (1) 
(A  I.  extended  compensation  paid  to  an  in- 
dividual for  weeks  of  unemployment  in  such 
Individual's  eligtbility  perlpd  i.s  sharable  ex- 
tended compensttlon  to  the  extent  that  the 
agrrce;ite  extended  compensation  paid  to 
such  individual  with  respect  to  any  benefit 
yeiir  does  not  exceed  the  smallest  of  the 
amounts  referred  to  In  fubparagrftphs  (A). 
(B).and  (C)  of  section  202(d)  (1). 

Sharable    Regular   Com[>ensatlon 
IC)    For    purposes    of    subsection    (a)     (1) 
(Bi.   regular   compensation   paid  to  an  In- 
dividual   for    a    week    of    unemployment   Is 
sharable   regular   compensation — 

(1)  If  ;'^uch  week  is  in  svich  Individual's 
eligibility  period  (determined  under  section 
203  ( c ) ) ,  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  that  the  sum  of  such 
cr.inpensatlon.  plus  the  regular  compensation 
paid  (or  deemed  paid)  to  him  with  respect 
'u  prior  weeks  of  unemployment  in  the  bene- 
fit year,  exceeds  twenty-six  times  (and  does 
not  exceed  thlny-nlne  times  i  the  average 
weekly  benefit  amount  (Including  allowances 
fur  dependents)  for  weeks  of  tot;d  unem- 
ployment payable  to  such  lndlvl4ual  under 
the   State    law    in    such    benefit    year. 

Payment  on  Calendar  Month  Basis 
Id)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  State 
either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  retmbuxse- 
ment.  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, such  sum  as  the  Secretary  estimates 
the  State  will  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
this  title  for  each  calendar  month,  reduced 
or  lncrea*ed.  as  the  case  may  be.  by  any 
^um  by  which  the  Secretary  finds  that  his 
i^stlmBtes  for  any  prior  calendar  month 
Wf-rc  trroiter  or  less  than  the  amounts  which 
e!'.  i.:'.'1  have  been  paid  to  the  State.  Such 
f^-'^'.riri'.cs  may  be  made  upon  the  biisls  of 
s'lrli  stiitiFtlcal,  sampling,  or  other  method 
fif-  luiy  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  State  agency 

\  . 


Certification 
(ej  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment  to  each  State  the  sums  payable  to 
such  State  under  this  section.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  shall  make 
payment  to  the  State  in  accordance  with 
such  certification,  by  transfers  from  the  ex- 
tended unemployment  compeiisatiou  ac- 
count to  the  account  of  such  State  In  the 
unemployment  trust  fund. 

Definitions 
Sec.  205.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "compensation"  means  cash 
benefits  nayable  to  Individuals  with  respect 
to  their  unemployment. 

(2)  The  term  "regular  ^  compensation"" 
means  compensation  payable  to  an  individ- 
ual under  any  State  unemployment  ^.com- 
pensation law  (Inchiding  compensation  pay- 
able pursuant  to  title  XV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act),  other'  than  extended  coni- 
pensatlon  and  additional  compensation. 

(3)  The  term  "extended  compensation"" 
means  compensation  (including  additional 
compensation  and  compensation  payable 
pursuant  to  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  payable  for  weeks  of  unemployment  be- 
ginning In  an  extended  benefit  period  to  an 
Individual  under  those  provisions  of  the 
State  law  which  satisfy  the  requ'rements  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
extended  compensation. 

(4)  The  term  "additional  compensation" 
means  compensation  payable  to  exhaustees 
by  reason  of  conditions  of  high  unemploy- 
ment or  by  reason  of  other  special  factors. 

(5)  The  term  "benefit  year"  means  the 
benefit  year  as  defined  In  the  applicable 
State  law. 

(6)  The    term    "base    period"    meems    the. 
base  period  as  determined  under'^ppllcable 
State  law  for  the  benefit  year. 

(7)  The  term  "Secretary "  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  of  the  United  States. 

(8)  The  term  "SUte""  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

(9)  "The  term  "Sta(te  agency'"  means  the 
agency  of  the  State  [which  administers  its 
State  law. 

(10)  The  term  "State  law"'  means  the  un- 
employment compensation  law  of  the  State. 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
3304  of  the  InternalRevenue  Code  of  1954." 

(11)  The  term  "week"  means  a  week  as 
defined  In  the  applicable  State  law. 

Extended  unemployment  compensation 
acc<3unt 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Title  IX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
905  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new   section: 

"EXTENDED    UNEMPLOVMENT    COMPENSATION 
ACCOUNT 

"Establishment  of  account 
"Sec.  905.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  an  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  ac- 
count for  the  purposes  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 904(e) ,  such  account  shall  be  maintained 
as  u  sepfijate  book  account. 

"Transfers  to  Account 
■■(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  thf  Treasury 
shall  transfer  (as  of  the  close  of  January 
1968,  and  each  month  thereafter),  from  the 
employment  security  administration  account 
to  the  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion account  established  by  subsection  (a). 
an  amount  determined  by  him  to  be  equal  to 
16^3  per  c»ntum  of  the  amount  by  wlilch — 
"(A)  transfers  to  the  employment  secur- 
ity administration  account  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 901(b)(2)   during  such  month,  exceed 
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'^Bi  payments  during  such  month  from 
the  employment  security  admimstratlon  ac- 
count pursuant  to  section  901 1  b)  (  3  i  and  (d) . 
If  for  any  such  month  the  payments  refer- 
red to  In  subparagraph  ( B  )  exceed  the  trans- 
fers referred  to  in  subparagraph  lA',  proper 
adjustments  shall  be  made  m  the  amounts 
subsequently  transferred, 

■■(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
sury  determines  pursuant  to  section  901(f) 
that  there  is  an  excess  in  the  employment 
security  admlnlstra'^lon  account  as  of  the 
close  of  any  flscr.;  year  beginning  after  June 
30,  1967,  there  Shall  be  transferred  i  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  succeeding  liscai  yei'tr  i  to 
the  extended  unemployment  compensation 
account  the  total  ..-nount  of  such  excess  or 
BO  much  tliereol  as  Is  required  to  increase  the 
amount  In  the  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation account  to  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing Is  the  greater: 

"(A)  $500,000,000,  or 

■"(B)  the  amount  (determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  certified  by  him  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  equal  to  two- 
tenths  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  wages 
subject  (determined  without  any  limitation 
on  amount)  to  contributions  uflder  all  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws  for  the 
calendar  year  ending  during  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  excers  Is  determined. 

Transfers  to  State  Accounts 
"fcl  Amounts  in  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  fund  shall  be  available 
for  transfer  to  the  accounts  of  the  States 
In  the  unemployment  trust  fund  as  provided 
by  section  204(e)  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1966, 

"Transfers  to  Federal  Unemployment 
Account 

"'(d)  If  the  balance  In  the  extended  un- 
employment compensation  account  as  of  the 
close  of  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  greater 
of  the  amounts  referred  to  In  subparagrapUs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  subsection  (bi(2i,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  i  as  of 
the  close  of  such  fiscal  year)  from  such  ac- 
count to  the  Federal  unemployment  account 
an  amount  equal  to  such  excess.  In  apply- 
ing section  902(b),  any  amount  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  as  of  the  close 
of  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  treated  as  an 
amount  In  the  Federal  unemployment  ac- 
count as  of  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year. 

"Advances   to   Extended   Unemployment 
Compensation  Account 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  exte^ed  unemployment 
compensation  account,  as  repayable  ad- 
vances (without  Interest),  such  sums  a.s  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  traxisfere 
referred  to  In  subsection   (c)."' 

(b)(1)  Section  901if)  (3)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by^strlklng  out  "to  the 
Federal  unemployment  account"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "to  the  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  account,  to  the  Fed- 
eral  unemplojTnent  account,   or   both". 

{2)  Section  902(a  I  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  tot.a!  amount  of  such 
excess""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
portion  of  such  excess  remaining  after  the 
application  of  section  905ib)(2)". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1203 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follo'WB: 
"■Whenever,  after  the  application  of  section 
901(f)  (31  with  respect  to  the  excess  in  the 
employment  security  administration  ac- 
count as  of  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year,  there 
remains  any  portion  of  stich  excess,  so  much 
of  such  remainder  as  does  not  exceed  the 
balances  of  advances  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 905(e)  or  this  section  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
and    shall    be    credited    against,    and    shall 
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operate   to  reduce,    first   the   balance  of  ad- 
vances under  section   905(e)    and  then   the 
balance  of  advances  under  this  section." 
Approval  of  State  laws 

Sec.  207.  SecUon  3304(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  or  1954  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  par-igraph  (lOi  (added  by  sec- 
tion 121(a)  of  th\a  Act)  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(111  extended  compensation  shall  be  pay- 
able as  provided  by  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1966.   and". 

Effective  dates 

Sec.  208.  (a>  In  applying  section  203.  no 
extended  benefit  period  may  begin  with  a 
week  begmuthg  before  January  1,  1969. 

(bi  Section  204  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  weelcs  of  unemployment  beginning  after 
December  31,  1968. 

(CI  The  amendment  made  by  section  207 
shall  apply  to  the  taxable  year  1969  and  tax- 
able years  thereafter. 

TTTLE    III FINANCrNO 

Increase  in  tax  rate 

Sec.  301  (a)  Section  3301  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax 
under  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act)  Is 
amended — 

(1  I  by  striking  out  "1961"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1967". 

(2 1  by  striking  out  '3  1  percent"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  inserUiig  In  lieu  thereof 
'33  percent",  and 

(3  I    by  sinking  out  the  last  two  sentences, 
<b)    The    amendments    made    by   subsection 
(a)   shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  calendar 
year    1967   and    r.ilend.ir   years    thereafter. 
Increase  m  wage  base 

Sec.  302.  (ai  Effective  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  December  31.  1968. 
section  3306(b)  (1|  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•3.0OO  ■  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof     $3,900". 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  December  31,  1971.  section 
3306(b)(1)  of  such  Code  las  amended  by 
subsection  (a»)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"♦3.900"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof    ■»4,200" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
amendments  are  In  order  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Are  there 
any  committee  amendmients? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  Under  the  nile.  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  assumed  the  chair, 
^r.  Zablocki,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  15119)  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  unemployment 
compensation  program,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  893,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MCmON    TO    RCCOMMrr 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bilP 

Mr.  CURTIS,     I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 


moves    to    recommit    the    u!'i 
the   Committee  on  Ways   and 


The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  rep 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  CrRTis 
H  R  15119  to 
Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  375.  nays  10.  not  voting  47,  as 
follows: 

(Roll   No,   1501 


,  111. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Anderson, 

Terui 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Bands  tra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Batfts 
Battln 
Beck  worth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bo]  and 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
BrCK^ks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl,  N  C. 
Broyhlll,  Vft. 
Burke 
Burleeon 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Callan 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Ccilmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
era  ley 


YEAS — 375 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Daddarlo 

Danue 

Daniels 

D.ivi.s.  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Qarza 

Delaney 

Dont 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devaie 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dul'kl 

Duncan.  Oreg 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Dwyer 

m-al 

Eldmondson 

Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edward-s,  La. 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Oolo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fanium 

F'ascel! 

Pelghan 

Pindiey 

Flno 

Pl.sher 

Flood 

foipy 
ord,  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oft  things 
Getty.s 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gllllgan 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Grabowskl 
Oreen,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Orclgg 
Orlder 
Orifflths 
Gn')s« 
Grover 
Gubser 
Oumey 
Hagen.  Calif 


Haley 

Hail 

Hal  leek 

Ha!p<^rn 

Hamilton 

Han  ley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  WiuJi. 

Hardy 

Harvey.  Mlrh. 

Hathaway 

Hawklas 

Havs 

Hubert 

Ht^chier 

Helstofikl 

Hender^fii 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hnsmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

J^rman 

Jennings 

Joel.son 

Johruson.  Calif. 

Joliiison,  Okla. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsien 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Keogh 

King,  C^lli. 

King.  N  Y 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krpbs 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Uai  rd 

Landrvmi 

I.angen 

Ijitta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Up-scomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McPall 

MrOrath 

McVlrker 

Mardonald 

M.icGrcgor 

Machen 


liackay 

Poege 

Smith.  Va. 

Mackle 

PoH 

Springer 

Madden 

Price 

StaHord 

Mahon 

Pucinskl 

Staggers 

MallUard 

Purcell 

Stalbaum 

Marsh 

QuUlen 

Stanton 

Martin.  Ala. 

Race 

Steed 

MarUn.  Nebr 

Randall 

Stephens 

Mathlris 

Redim 

Stratton 

Matsunaga 

Rees 

Stubblefleld 

Matthews 

Reld.  111. 

Sullivan 

May 

Held.  N  Y 

Sweeney 

Met'ds 

Reifel 

Talcott 

Michel 

Reu.s6 

Taylor 

Miller 

Rhodes,  Anz. 

Teague.  Call:. 

MUl.s 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Tenzer 

Mlnish 

Rivers,  Alaslca 

1  homas 

Mink 

Rivers.  S  C, 

TTiompBon.  N  J 

Mlnshall 

Roberts 

Tliomp.son,  Tei 

Mlze 

Robison 

Thorn. son,  Wis 

Moeller 

Rodmo 

Todd 

Monagan 

Rogers.  Colo, 

Tuck 

Moore 

R^:•g^r^^  Fla 

Ttmney 

Moorhead 

Roimn 

Tupper 

Morgan 

Roncallo 

Tuten 

Morris 

Rooney,  Pa. 

I'd  all 

M  or.se 

R<.>»>enthal 

Ullnian 

Mosher 

Rostenkow.skl 

Utt 

Moss 

Ri'Udebush 

Van  Deerlln 

Murphv,  111. 

Roush 

Vigorlto 

Murphy.  N  Y. 

K/-'vbul 

V:vlHn 

Natcher 

Rnnusfeld 

Waggoiuier 

Nedzl 

Ryan 

Waldle 

Nelseu 

.''atterficld 

Walker.  N.  Mei. 

OBrlen 

St  Gernmin 

Watkins 

OHara,  111. 

St    Onge 

Wfitts 

O-Hara.  Mich. 

Sayior 

Weltner 

OKon.skl 

.'^cheuer 

Wh  alley 

OLiipn,  Mont 

.S,  h!.s!-r 

White.  Idaho 

Olson,  Minn. 

Schmldhauser 

White.  Tex. 

O  Seal,  Ga. 

.Scluieebell 

Whltener 

O'NPIII,  Ma.sfi, 

.Schwelker 

W  Id  nail 

OtthlKPr 

Spcref,t 

Wil.son, 

Put  man 

Senner 

Charles  H. 

Pat  Ten 

Shrlver 

Wolff 

Pei:v 

Sickles 

Wright 

Pepper 

Slkes 

Wyatt 

Perkln."! 

Slsk 

Wydler 

Phllbln 

Skubltz 

Yates 

Pukle 

Slack 

Yo\uig 

P'.ke 

Smith,  Calif. 

Zablocki 

Plrnle 

Smith.  Iowa 
NAYS — 10 

A'ihmore 

Pool 

w„tson 

Curtis 

Ropers,  Tex 

wn-.tt^n 

McMillan 

TeaKue.  Tex. 

Passman 

Walker,  Miss. 

NOT  VOTING— 47 

A::drews, 

Gilbert 

Powell 

Glenn 

Gray 

Qule 

Andrews, 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Relnecke     , 

N   Dak. 

Hanna 

Hesnlck 

Brcx-k 

Harsha 

Rooney,  NY. 

Brown.  Clar- 

Harvey. Ind. 

Scott 

ence  J  .  Jr 

Huot 

Selden 

Buchanan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Shipley 

Conyers 

Kee 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Conn an 

Kelly 

Toll 

Dlggs 

Long,  La. 

Trimble 

Kllsworth 

Martin.  Mass. 

Vanlk 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Morrison 

Williams 

Farbsteln 

Morton 

Willis 

Famsley 

Multer 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flynt 

Murray 

Younger 

Fog  arty 

Nix 

, 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr    Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr    Younger. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr   Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr. 

Mr    Williams  with  Mr    Buchanan. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Yort 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr   Scott  with  Mr.  Qule 

Mr    Corman  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr   Multer  with  Mr.  Harsha 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Andrew* 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Masw- 
chu.setts. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr  Relnecke. 

Mr   Parnsley  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indian*. 

Mr.  DlRgs  with  Mr,  Huot. 

Mr.  Wllil.s  with  Mr.  Roo'ney. 

Mr  Toll  with  Mr  Powell. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Murray. 


Mr.  Gray  with  Mr   Nix. 

Mr.    Jonas    of    North    Carolina    wltii    Mr. 

Flynt. 
Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Parbsteln. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  of  us 
speaking  In  general  debate  today  on  the 
bill  just  passed  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
vi,'^e  and  extend  their  own  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  ♦ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  A.- 
ka!i.sa.s? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  those  Members 
de.'^iring  to  do  so  at  that  point  in  the 
Record  where  I  propounded  tlie  unani- 
mou.'^-conscnt  request  in  the  Committee 
of  tlie  Whole  be  permitted  to  have  5 
lefLslative  days  in  wliich  to  extend  their 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Arr 
Icansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROLE  OF  HELICOPTER   SERVICE  IN 
AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

•Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  (he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
I  spoke  briefly  on  the  very  important  role 
th.at  helicopter  service  could  play  in  air 
tran.sportation  in  this  country-  by  re- 
lieving the  traffic  congestion  that  inevi- 
tably develops  at  airports  in  major 
metropolitan  centers. 

.At  that  time,  I  suggested  that  the  time 
had  come  to  give  realistic  support  to  es- 
tablishing some  type  of  helicopter  opera- 
tion in  these  areas,  and  I  urged  a  study 
of  this  problem  be  undertaken. 

Ground  traffic  in  the  Baltimore-Wash- 
inpton  area  Is  definitely  a  clear-cut  case 
of  congestion. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  m^gtfjdeal  place  to 
.'■tart  some  type  of  direct  lift  aircraft 
profiram  would  be  right  here  In  the  Na- 
tion s  Capital. 

Almost  every  day,  I  have  read  or  heard 
reports  that  stressed  the  overcrowded 
conditions  at  Washington's  National  Air- 
port, while  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a  slowing  down  of  traffic,  by  com- 
pari.son,  at  Dulle.s  and  Friendship  air- 
ports. 

If  an  adequate  helicopter  transporta- 
tion system  was  available  at  these  three 
airports  and  in  downtown  locations  of 
Baltimore  aind  Washington  there  would 
be  an  untold  amount  of  time  saved  by 
u.'^ers  of  commercial  air  transportation 
as  well  as  relieving  the  critically  crowded 
and  congested  conditions. 


I  am  pleased  to  report  that  one  of  o^r 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Mar>'- 
land,  the  Honorable  Samuel  Friedel,  has 
recommended  to  Mr.  Charles  Murphy, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  that  a  comprehensive  study  be 
initiated  with  i-epard  to  establishing  heli- 
copter service  in  the  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington area. 

I  endorse  this  move  as  a  giant  step 
forward  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
traffic  congestion  as  well  as  providing  a 
much  needed  service  to  air  travelers  and 
I  urge  that  this  study  be  authorized  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

As  a  further  recommendation,  I  urge 
that  a  demon.'^t ration  or  trial  flight  from 
a  central  downtown  location,  the  Elipse 
for  example,  to  the  various  Washington 
area  airports  to  point  up  the  many  bene- 
fits in  cost  and  lime  saved  that  would  be 
derived  from  such  aii  operation. 

If  .such  a  trial  helicoper  operation  were 
established.  I  am  sure  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  if  it  could  be  so  pro- 
vided, would  Sivite  any  Member  to  test 
these  facilities  on  a  personal  basis. 


CHICAGO  HONORS  SAMUEL  A.  GOLD- 
SMITH 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
tonight  Chicago  is  honoring  Samuel  A. 
Goldsmith  upon  his  retirement  as  exec- 
utive vice  pre.sident  of  the  Jewish  Fed- 
eration of  Met-opolitan  Chicago,  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago,  and  the  Combined  Jewish  Ap- 
peal of  Metropolitan  Chicago. 

Mr,  Goldsmith  has  been  the  executive 
head  of  Chicago's  Jewish  philanthropies 
for  36  years  He  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  authorities 
in  the  field  of  community  welfare.  To- 
night's reception  and  dinner  will  be  held 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom  and  Stale  Ball- 
room of  the  Palmer  House  and  will  be 
one  of  the  lai-gest  gatherings  of  the  sea- 
son, a  testimonial  of  the  high  esteem  and 
warm  affection  in  which  Mr,  Gold.-mith 
is  held  by  his  fellow  Chicagoans  Speak- 
ers will  be  Mayor  Richard  J,  Daley;  Lt. 
Gov,  Samuel  H,  Shapiro:  Ambassador 
Michael  S.  Comay:  Abram  D,  Davis, 
president,  the  Jewish  Federation:  Mor- 
ris Gla.ssncr.  president,  Jewish  Welfare 
Fund:  Edward  L  Rycrson;  and  Isidore 
SobelofT, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  labors  of  Samuel 
Goldsmith  for  more  than  half  a  century 
have  made  this  a  better  and  a  nobler 
country.  He  has  broadened  the  horizons 
of  human  compassion,  I  know  that  I 
speak  for  all  my  colleagues  in  extending 
to  him  the  commendation,  the  congratu- 
lations and  the  good  wishes  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  am  extendmg 
my    remarks    to    include    the    following 


tribute  by  the  dinner  committee  of  187. 
chaired  by  Dr,  Samuel  S,  Hollender: 
Samuel  A,  Goldsmith 

.Ml  that  is  creative  in  man  stems  from  a 
.seed   of  endiess   discontent. 

Poets,  authors,  composers,  artists;  cap- 
tains of  Industry  and  great  scientists;  en- 
trepreneurs, and  those  who  seek  to  unrave; 
the  nature  of  matter  or  tht  universe  Many 
names  come  to  mind  of  those  w>io  have 
reached  out  towards  the  limitless  horizons  of 
human  achievement  because  the  seed  of  dis- 
content had  been  planted  in  the  hearts  of 
men.     Men  like  Sam  Goldsmith. 

Sam  Goldsmith  has  achieved  much  in  the 
fifty-two  years  he  ha«  given  to  this  field  of 
social  welfare.  The  man  and  the  field  grew 
up  together,  the  two  matured  In  concert,  yet 
it  Is  clearly  true  that  the  man  influenced 
the  field  more,  Tlie  field  needed  his  bold- 
ness, his  vigor,  his  intellectual  depth,  for  this 
was  a  half-century  in  which  society  became 
more  and  more  complicated.  organizat;o''E 
developed  rapidly  to  cope  with  the  pressure 
of  human  needs.  Sam  Goldsmith  gave  direc- 
tion and  meaning  to  this  development.  But 
he  gave  far  more:  a  sensitivity  and  commit- 
ment to  human  values  which  knew  no 
bounds  of  personal  sacrifice  of  time  or  energy 
or  substance. 

He  served  brilliantly  as  the  executive  head 
of  this  community's  Jewish  philanthropies 
for  the  past  thirty-six  years.  His  cour..sel 
and  energies  were  frequently  sought  and  al- 
wpv.s  readily  given  to  advance  the  work  of 
numerous  local  and  national  private  and  pub- 
lic health  and  wellare  agencies.  Jewish  and 
Christian  alike.  He  brought  a'.:  the  w^dom 
of  his  experie.*".ce  and  his  philosophy  ty  bear 
on  Jewibh  welfare  work  particuiiirly,  at  home 
and  oversciis  in  one  of  the  moet  desperate 
eras  of  our  history.  These  are  some  of  the 
re.^sons  why  "his  work  has  had  so  marked  an 
Impact  on  a  field  in  which  the  Jewish  com- 
munity has  made  j>«rhapE  its  most  brilliant 
contribution  to  the  American  scene." 

Sam  Goldsmith  is  called  "the  hlghast 
ranking  welfare  statesman,  the  dean,  the 
leading  personality  m  the  field  of  community 
welfare"  He  is  direct,  forthright,  indefat- 
iBTlible.  widely  experience^,  an  iconoclast  yet 
tolerant,  a  man  whose  handiwork  has 
touched  the  lives  of  m^ny  millions  of  peo- 
ple, people  in  every  walk  of  life,  every  creed 

This  Is  the  man  whom  we  shall  honor  on 
June   twenty-second. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  O'HaraI,  in 
extending  congratulations  and  good 
wLshes  to  a  great  Chicagoan,  Samuel  A. 
Goldsmith,  who  for  more  than  a  third 
of  a  centurj-  has  been  the  execut:ive  head 
of  the  Jewish  philanthropies  of  Chicago, 
He  has  rendered  an  outstandmg  service 
in  community  welfare  and  has  endeared 
himself  to  the  people  of  Chicago. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  .so  desire  may  have  5  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  thds 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOB    ORIENTATION    IN    NEIGHBOR 
HOODS  PRESENTS  PETITION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
75  New  York  Ciiy  youths  who  belong  to 
the  Alumni  Clubs  of  JOIN — Job  Orien- 
tation in  Neighborhoods — traveled  to 
Washington  to  present  a  petition  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  petition,  which  contains  some 
100,000  signatures  which  were  gathered 
by  these  young  people  throughout  the 
city,  urges  support  for  tlie  narcotics 
legislation  sponsored  by  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Javits. 

I  was  delighted  to  meet  with  these 
dedicated  young  people  who  understand 
that  the  narcotics  addict  needs  medical 
and  psychiatric  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation services  I  commend  them  for 
their  efforts  to  bring  about  desired 
change  through  legislation.  Their  plea 
was  an  eloquent  one — one  Congress 
should  heed. 

The  youths  who  planned  and  carried 
out  the  petition  drive  were  placed  in  jobs 
through  the  services  of  JOIN.  They 
have  formed  the  JOIN  Alumni  Clubs 
compo.sed  of  one-time  unemployed 
school  dropouts,  ages  16  to  21.  Their 
delegation  to  Wa.shington  was  led  by 
Henry  Lopez  of  East  Harlem,  the  chair- 
man: Joyce  TurnfT  of  Jamaica,  the  vice 
chairman,  and  Thoma.s  FYeley  of  Staten 
Island,  the  secretary.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  several  members  of  the 
JOIN  staff  including.  G«?nia  Bonne, 
director  of  neighborhood  organization, 
and  Aramis  Gomez,  ihe  director  of  the 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  Center  in  East 
Harlem.  EI  Diarlo-La  Prensa,  which 
furnished  the  bus  for  the  trip,  was  ably 
represented,  as  usual,  by  Luisa  Quintero. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedication  of  these 
young  people  is  an  inspiration.  I  am 
sure  that  their  efforts  in  the  anti- 
narcotics  project  will  affect  future 
legislation  and  bring  closer  to  reality 
their  goals. 

I  should  like  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  moving  speech  which 
Henry  Lopez,  the  chairman,  made  upon 
presenting  the  petition  to  John  G. 
Stewart.  assistarK  to  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  who  represented  the  Vice 
President  at  the  ceremony.  Senators 
Javits  and  Kennedy  and  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
KuPFERMANl  joined  me  in  participating 
in  this  presentation  I  also  include  a 
copy  of  the  petition: 

SPBCCH   DfTLIVKRED  HY  HENRY   'jOPFZ.  CHMRMArj 

or  JOIN  Alumni  Anti- Narcotics  Pkojkct 

ON  JcNE  21,  1966,  AT  Washington,  DC. 

Senator  .Javits.  Senator  Kennedy,  Con- 
frrps'miin  Ryan  distlneuished  giiests.  fellow 
JOINers,  friends  of  JOIN  Alumni,  ladles  and 
sentlPinpn.  I  .\m  deeply  honor(Hl  to  ^peak 
hr'.efiy  on  this  occasion  and  .address  myself 
to  the  work  the  JOIN  Alumni  has  done  to 
n.sslst  In  corribatlng  what  we  feel  is  onp  of 
the  most  serious,  complex  arid  crucial  prob- 
lems thfit  beset  m.any  of  our  communities. 
That  problem  is  dru?  addiction  and  Us  sub- 
sequent cancerous  effects  on  Its  victims. 

JOIN  (Job  Orientation  in  Neighborhoods) 
la  an  agency  of  the  citv  of  New  York  It  is 
•et  up  to  provide  direct  counsellna:.  tesfng 
Job  training,  as  well  as.  meaningful  Job  place- 


ment to  the  high  school  dropout.  16  to  21 
years  of  age,  who  Is  out  of  -school,  out  of 
work,  and,  largely,  out  of  hope.  The  Alumul 
Club  of  JOIN  is  a  social  and  cultural  orga- 
nization tint  exists  at  each  of  our  9  JOIN 
centers  located  throughout  the  city  Our 
alumni  organization  Is  composed  of  the  young 
men  aid  w.imen  who  come  to  JOIN  for  serv- 
lce>5.  We  elect  our  own  ortlcers  and  decide 
our  own  activities.  This  city-wlde  antl-nar- 
coUcs  petition  c.impalgn  was  our  first  city- 
wide  Involvement  In  community  action. 

Our  alumni  meetings  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  think  ffir  ourselves  and  to  delve 
deeply  Into  those'problems  that  continue  to 
plague  our  city,  our  neighborhood,  our  blotk, 
and.  yes.  at  tlm*/our  very  homes.  At  many 
alumii!  meetings  m  different  sections  of  tlie 
city,  the  narcotics  problem  was  the  subject 
of  great  Inquiry  and  discussion.  These  dis- 
cussions usually  followed  the  showing  of  a 
film  or  a  talk  on  narcotics  by  a  visiting  ex- 
pert Mo.st  of  us  first  heard  of  the  Javlts- 
Kennedy  bills  on  anti-n.ircotics  at  these 
meetings.  Needless  to  say.  we  liked  what  we 
heard  about  these  bills  and  s.iw  this  also  as 
a  grand  opportunity  to  do  something  about 
this  problem  through  what  we  feel  Is  the 
mtxst  realistic  approach  to  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem yet  devised-  Realistic  because  the  Javit-*;- 
Kennedy  bills  seek  to  create  medical,  social, 
and  other  reliablUtallon  services. 

Further,  and  even  more  Important,  this 
legislation  views  the  addict  as  a  sick  per- 
son In  need  of  help.  It  Junks  the  antiquated 
rrimlnal  designation  of  the  addict.  And 
SI),  the  ."Miminl  Clubs,  following  the  lead  of 
our  New  York  Senators,  agreed  to  get  to- 
gether— aUimnl  members  from  all  over  the 
city  — to  help  make  these  plans  a  reality. 

We  organized  ourselves  and  drew  up  a 
petition  to  PresldeiU  Johnson  urging  him 
to  use  all  his  Influence  with  Congre.ss  so  that 
these  bills  may  be  passed  Into  the  law  of  the 
land  as  soon  as  possible.  Our  goal  wr-s  the 
collection  of  100.000  signatures.  To  obtain 
these  slcnatures  we  went  Into  the  streets. 
Into  the  highways  and  byways,  Into  the 
schools,  the  churches,  to  the  civic  and  social 
organizations  We  canvassed  the  silk  stock- 
ing district  is  well  a-s  tile  slums  of  Harlem 
and       Bedford-Stuyvcsant  We      ourselves 

(>rt;anU'ed  conferences,  rallies.  Informational 
sessions  to  tell  the  public  of  our  efforts. 
We  appeared  on  TV,  on  rudlo,  were  inter- 
viewed by  major  newspapers  In  a  tremendous 
eftort  to  Inform  and  solicit  New  York's  sup- 
port behind  this  historic  legislation.  We  are 
indeed  happy  to  report,  Mr  Vice  President. 
New  York,  as  uaurd  came  through.  We  have 
the  100.000  sktnatures  and  many  more!!!  We 
now  leave  the  burden  with  you,  as  our 
chosen  leaders  will  use  all  your  influence  and 
legislative  know-liow  to  get  this  valuable 
anti-narcotics  legislation  off  the  drawing 
boards,  out  of  the  committees  and  into  the 
v.ist  arena  of  himian  suffering  brought  about 
by  this  cruel  epidemic  of  drug  addiction. 
.\nd  you  may  be  assured  al.so.  gentlemen, 
that  Harlem,  E,  Harlem,  Bedford  Stuyvesant, 
Williamsburg,  Staten  Island,  the '  Bronx. 
Jamaica,  Bay  Ridge,  and  the  whole  of  New 
York  ,ire  behind  you  In  every  way  We  stand 
firm  In  our  commitnient  that  we  must  not 
allow  this  scourge  of  drug  addiction  to  claim 
one  more  victim.  We  Ux)k  around  our 
neighborhoods  and  see  a  virtual  army  of  men, 
Women  and  children — our  generation — crip- 
pled by  thl,=  germ,  this  disease  and  we  know 
it  must  be  stopped  We  want  this  narcotics 
mess  cleared  up — starting  now!  To  this 
point  and  no  further!! 

The  petition  follaws: 

CiTY-WiuE  Anti-Nar(c)tios  Project 
Petition    to    the    President    of    the    United 
States    In    :;upport    of    the   Javlts-Kennedv 
Ant! -Narcotics  bills 

Mr.  President,  we,  the  undersigned,  are 
al<rmed  at  the  great  lncrea.se  In  narcotics 
addiction   in    New   York   City   and   elsewhere 


in  the  nation  We  strongly  support  the  leg- 
islation introduced  by  Senators  Jacob  K 
Javits  and  Robert  F  Kennedy,  by  which 
the  narcotics  addict  is  properly  viewed  as 
a  sick  person  In  need  of  medical  and  psy- 
chological treatment  and  sc>cial  rehabilita- 
tion, rather  than  as  a  criminal.  We  urge 
that  the  Administration's  narcotics  bill  be 
amended  to  Include  Federal  aid  for  treat- 
ment facilities  and  services  for  narcotics  ad- 
dicts, as  proposed  In  the  Javitj>-Kennedy  bills. 
Furthermore,  we  support  the  stlfTest  possible 
prLson  terms  for  non-addicted  "pushers"  and 
others  who  profit  from  the  misfortunes  of 
narcotics  addicts,  with  concern  only  for  fi- 
nancial gain 

We  urge  you.  Mr  President,  to  exert  al! 
your  influence  to  ensure  that  the  very  high- 
est priority  is  given  to  this  legislation  and 
to  obtain  Its  pas,sage  into  law  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 


THEY  DIED  FOR  OUR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WAGGONNER,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Shreveport 
Journal  pointed  out.  3.662  .American  men 
have  died  in  combat  in  Vietnam  since 
1961  and  tliere  is  no  way,  of  course,  to 
single  out  any  1,  2.  or  3  of  these 
men  for  special  recognition  Each  of 
the.se  live.';  is  precious,  not  only  to  those 
left  behind  who  make  up  the  immediate 
family,  but  precious  as  well  to  our  Nation. 

In  a  recent  week,  three  of  these  young 
men  were  from  Louisiana's  Baric^dale 
Air  Force  Base  and  the  impact  perhaps 
was  irreater  than  might  have  been  had 
their  deatlis  not  all  come  in  the  same 
week.  Regardless,  their  .sacrifice  for  our 
freedom  and  the  freedom  of  others,  is 
worthy  of  our  attention  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  ever>'  Member.  It  comes  from 
the  Journal  of  June  11  and  Is  entitled 
'•They  Died  for  Our  Freedom": 

They  Died  for  Our  Freedom 
Three  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty-two 
American  men  have  died  In  combat  in  Viet 
Nam  since  1961  when  the  United  States  first 
became  Involved  In  the  war  against  Com- 
munlsn\  there 

US.  casualties  In  Viet  Nam  for  last  wek 
alone  lunounted  to  109  killed.  636  wounded 
and  13  missing  or  captured  The  toll  for  the 
previous  week  was  86  dead.  602  wounded  and 
t.wii  missing. 

From  time  to  time,  news  dispatches  have 
told  of  the  deaths  of  Shreveport  or  other 
.^rk-I.a-Tex  soldiers  who  have  perished  In 
valorous  action  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
news  has  come  In  dribbles,  the  result  being 
that  only  the  next-of-kin  have  felt  the  real 
agony  of  warfare  and  have  experienced  Its 
greatest  loss.  Since  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans actually  engaged  in  Viet  Nam  Is  pmpor- 
tlonately  small  In  relation  to  the  population 
of  a  country  .so  large  as  our.s.  the  lu!I  measure 
of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
working  and  fighting  and  dying  In  the  Far 
East  Is  not  properly  appreciated. 

The  tragic-  consequences  of  w.ir  were 
brought  home  forcefully  to  Shreveport  and 
North  Ixjulslana  during  the  p<ast  week  when 
It  was  revealed  that  three  Barksdale  Air 
Force  Base  airmen  had  been  ambushed  and 
slain  by  Viet  Cong  troops  last  Sunday. 
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T  Sgt.  Antone  P  Marks,  34,  8  Sgt,  John 
p.  Guerln.  28.  and  A-IC  Rufus  L.  James,  all 
of  whom  were  a  part  of  our  community  Just 
A  few  months  ago.  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  order  that  other  Americans 
might  remain  free.  Sergeant  Marks  and 
Sergeant  Guerln  have  left  widows  and  chil- 
dren behind  In  Bossier  City,  while  Airman 
Janics  le.ives  a  grieved  father  to  mourn  him 
In  nearby  Marshall.  Tex. 

The  sacrifices  of  these  three  fine  young 
men  are  neither  greater  nor  less  than  those 
of  any  other  American  soldier  who  has  given 
his  life  In  Viet  Nam.  But  the  Impact  Is 
greater  Ijocause  of  the  circumstances.  All 
,)f  these  young  men  were  known  In  Bossier 
City  and  in  Shreveport.  The  families  of  the 
two -sergeants  reside  on  the  same  block  In 
Bxssier  City.  The  plight  of  the  widows  and 
their  children  Is  a  graphic  reminder  ol  the 
toll  of  war.  •' 

Our  debt  to  these  departed  servicemen 
bcicnies  all  the  greater  when  it  is  realized 
that  this  country  today  Is  permitting  a  sit- 
uation whereby  several  hundred  young 
.Vnerlcans— using  the  description  loosely — 
are  residing  In  Canada  as  U.S.  draftdodgers 
and  loud.y  and  proudly  thimiblng  their 
noses  at  their  draft  boards  and  their  country. 
Here  In  our  own  United  States  we  have  tol- 
erated too  long  the  antics  of  beatnik  draft- 
card  burners. 

Canada  refuses  to  extradite  the  American 
fugitives.  When  they  become  31  years  old. 
if  they  wish,  they  may  return  to  the  United 
States  and,  without  fear  of  loss  of  citizenship 
or  other  punishment,  be  footloose  and  free  to 
brag  about  how  they  outsmarted  Uncle  Sam 
while  patriotic  Americans  were  fighting  and 
dying  for  their  liberty.  Congress  should  act 
now  to  prevent  these  characters  from  com- 
ing back  to  the  country  they  refuse  to  de- 
rend. 

Memorial  services  were  lield  at  Barksdale 
Air  Force  B.vse  yesterday  for  the  three  men 
who  were  slain  last  Sunday.  It  is  fitting  that 
this  nation's  hlglitst  honors  should  he  be- 
stowed upon  these  men  posthumously  and 
that  their  survivors  be  given  every  consid- 
eration of  u  grateful  government  and  Its  peo- 
ple. None  of  us — no  matter  how  great  our 
devotion  to  country--can  match  the  contri- 
bution  they  have  given  for  our  freedom. 


"ALIBI"  FREEMAN 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Freeman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  quite 
a  performance  "Alibi"  Orville  Freeman 
put  on  in  Iowa  last  weekend  in  his  des- 
perate efforts  to  placate  the  irate  farm- 
ers of  the  State. 

At  various  st.ips.  Freeman  lambasted 
the  news  media  for  what  he  described  as 
"sloppy  reporting."  for  all  practical  pur- 
po.s('.s  called  a  US.  Senator  a  prevari- 
cator, took  a  crack  at  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  lied  about  my  voting 
record. 

Incidentally,  the  taxpayers  should  be 
intfiested  to  know  that  "Alibi"  Orville 
commandeered  a  military  plane  for  his 
political  .Junket,  which  simply  means  that 
they  will  be  required  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful.  I  have  offered 

Freeman  a  .suggestion     In  a  letter  to  the 

Secretary.  I  suggested  that  if  he  again 

tries  to  alibi  himself  and  the  Johnson  ad- 
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ministration  from  what  the  farmers  of 
Iowa  know  was  an  attempt  to  make  them 
the  goats  for  inflation,  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  quite  so  "sloppy  '  in  his  regard  for 
the  truth. 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  letter  to 
Freeman :  I 

I  Jtrm:  22,  1966. 

Hon.  Orvtlle  L.  Freeman,^ 
The  Secretary  o/  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  While  In  Iowa  last  week  on  a 
political  Junket,  you  were  quoted  by  at  least 
two  reporters  as  saying:  "Congressman 
Gross  has  voted  against  every  piece  6f  farm 
legislation  in  his  very  long  and  questionable 
career." 

Is  this  an  accurate  quote  or  would  you 
describe  it  as  another  example  of  the  "sloppy 
reporting"  you  talked  so  much  about  In  your 
desperate  eflorts  to  placate  the  understand- 
ably irate  farmers  of  Iowa? 

In  either  event,  I  l^ave  news  for  you.  You 
underrate  the  intelligence  of  the  farmers  of 
Iowa  If  you  think  they  will  be  influenced  by 
such  hogwash. 

First  of  all.  the  farmers  of  Iowa  know  I 
have  voted  for  many  sound  agriculture  bills 
during  my  service  in  Congress.  They  also 
know  I  voted  In  their  best  interests  In  op- 
posing your  plan  to  slap  strict  controls  on 
feed  grain  faitners;  a  plan.  Incidentally, 
which  was  opposed  by  a  substantial  number 
of  members  of  your  own  political  party. 

In  addition,  they  know  I  voted  In  their  best 
Interests  In  voting  to  restore  the  budget  cuts 
you  had  recommended  In  the  school  lunch, 
special  milk,  land-grant  college,  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  REA  and  conservation 
programs. 

As  for  your  comments  about  "sloppy  re- 
porting," the  farmers  of  Iowa  know  there 
was  nothing  "sloppy"  about  the  notable 
service  performed  by  Nick  Kotz  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  In  uncovering  your  confi- 
dential "Dear  Bob"  letter  to  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  This  was  the  letter  In 
which  you  recommended  a  sharp  reduction 
In  pork  purchases  for  the  military  and  which 
also  indicates  you  suggested  certain  other 
actions  which  would  have  the  effect  of  un- 
dermining farm  Income. 

I  have  a  suggestion  If  In  the  future  you 
try  again  to  allbl  yourself  and  the  Johnson 
administration  from  the  responsibility  for 
what  the  farmers  of  Iowa  know  was  an  at- 
tempt to  make  them  the  goats  for  Infla- 
tion: Please  don't  be  quite  so  "sloppy"  in 
your  regard  for  the  truth. 
Sincerely.        j 

I  H.  R.  Gross. 


length  to  tr>'  to  gel  some  younger  ideas 
back  into  the  minds  of  some  of  those  old 
mossback  Republicans. 


GO-GO     GIRLS     ENTERTAIN 
REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  were  two  big  events  out  in  Iowa 
over  the  weekend,  one  where  apparently 
my  friend  from  the  Third  District  of 
Iowa  has  his  record  discussed  and  the 
other  one  was  tlie  Republican  conven- 
tion where  they  discussed  the  records  of 
the  rest  of  the  Iowa  delegation.  I  notice 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  my  friend 
from  the  Third  District,  attended  that 
convention.  I  am  glad  he  did,  and  cer- 
tainly he  had  every  right  to  do  so.  I 
notice  that  according  to  the  newspaper 
for  entertainment  they  had  some  go-go 
girls.     Apparently   they  will  go   to  any 


THE  "PORTAS"  DECISION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  "to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  wbs  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  year 
ago,  after  continuing  reports  of  the  ris- 
ing national  crime  rate.  President  John- 
son derided  to  declare  war  on  cnnie.  and 
appointed  a  so-called  "Blue  Ribbon 
Commission"  to  decide  how  to  stop  crime 
on  our  streets. 

Commendable,  but  not  long  afterward 
President  Johnson  made  his  first  ap- 
poititment  to  the  Supreme  Court^ — Mr. 
Abe  Fort  as. 

I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  opposition  to  the 
Fortas  appointment,  but  is  was  to  no 
avail,  as  the  President's  party  gave  him 
a  solid  vote  of  endorsement  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Last  week,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  an 
historic  decision,  set  down  new  ground 
rules  which  placed  severe,  if  not  impos- 
sible, restrictions  on  the  right  of  the  po- 
lice to  question  criminal  suspects  Most 
police  officials  around  the  Nation  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion's press — including  the  two  large 
metropolitan  dailies  in  our  congressional 
district — deplored  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling.  I 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  carried  by 
1  vote.  The  deciding  vote  on  this  issue 
was  cast  by  Mr.  Abe  Fcrtas.  the  Johnson 
appointee,  who  only  a  few  daS's  before 
his  appointment,  said  that  he  believed 
in  the  right  of  the  police  to  question 
criminal  suspects  So,  not  only  is  the 
Johnson  war  on  crime  a  war  in  reverse. 
but  it  very  likely  cannot  be  changed  un- 
til another  President  has  an  opportunity 
to  appoint  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and 
that  could  be  quite  a  while  If  the  next 
appointment  is  made  by  President  John- 
son, the  issue  could  be  decided  the  same 
way,  except  with  a  two-vote  margin. 

On  the  contrary,  Justice  Byron  White, 
who  was  appointed  by  ihe  late  President 
Kennedy,  voted  with  the  minority,  and 
against  the  new  restrictions  on  our  law 
enforcement  agencies,  charged  with  pro- 
tecting society  from  the  criminal. 

The  true  issue  involves  the  majority's 
eager,  crusading  spirit,  tipping  the  bal- 
ance of  jti.'^tice  toward  the  criminal — 
without  equal  regard  for  those  against 
whom  the  criminal  has  offended,  and 
v^lthout  regard  for  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  to  protect  life  and  property  of 
the  majority  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

I  believe  that  history  will  record  that 
the  sound  opinion  of  the  Court  was  ex- 
pressed, not  by  the  majority  opinion,  but 
by  the  four  dis.senting  Justices  who.  as 
Justice  Wliite  pointed  ost,  'a-ealize  that 
this  decision  will  turn  loose  many  crim- 
inals to  repeat  their  acts  of  terror,  as- 
.sault  and  murder.  The  full  weight  of 
this  decisive  one  vote  rests  squarely  on 
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the  new  Justice — Abe  Fortas — and  on  the 
man  who  appointed  him — President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

I  have  just  received  the  FBI  uniform 
crime  report  for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  It  shows  that  crime  In  the  United 
States  rose  6  percent  during  the  first  3 
months  over  the  same  period  In  1965. 

President  Johnson  and  Abe  Fortas 
take  note. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  Leader  and  Pre^s. 

(From    tlie    Springfield     Leader    and    Press, 
June    14,    1966] 
Step  BackW/vro 
Yesterday  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  a 
suspect   may   not   be   questioned   by  officers 
If  he  Is  alone  "and  Indicates  In  any  manner 
that  he  does  not  wish   to  be  interrogated." 
Although   this  newspaper  In   the  past  has 
been  prone  to  defend  most  High  Court  deci- 
sions, here  It  feels  the  court  Is  going  too  far 
in    Its    Interpretation    of    Individual    rights 
under  the  Constitution. 

The  ruling  was  btised  on  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, which  deals  with  safeguards  against 
self-incrimination,  and  which  we  sometimes 
have  felt  is  abused  more  than  a  little  yet 
which  is  utterly  essential  to  the  American 
concept  of  Justice  that  a  man  is  innocent 
until  proven  guilty 

In  reading  the  court  decision,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  pointed  out  certain  funda- 
mental rights:  the  suspect  may  be  warned 
that  anything  he  says  may  be  used  against 
him,  is  entitled  to  Icijal  counsel,  etc.  We 
had  assumed — believe  that  most  police  pro- 
cedure In  today's  America  will  support  the 
assumption — that  these  rights  are  custom- 
arily given  to  anywhere  in  the  land. 

However,  we  also  had  assumed — actually 
supported  by  the  Supreme  Court  prior  to 
yesterday — that  a  suspect's  rights  begin  at 
the  time  when  he  Is  actually  accused.  Yes- 
terday's ruling  held  such  rights  begin  earlier, 
at  the  moment  of  apprehension 

There  is  more  than  an  ac.tderalc  difference. 
Considerable  helpful  information  in  deter- 
mining guilt  can  be  obtained  before  the  "ac- 
cusatory '  stage  of  investigation  is  reached — 
could  be.  that  is,  until  yesterday 

Moreover,  under  the  new  Interpretation. 
once  arrested  a  guilty  man  may  decide  never 
to  permit  hlm.seU  to  be  questioned.  This 
gives  individual  rights  a  ridiculous  edge  over 
social  rights. 

Three  Justices  dLssented.  apparently  be- 
cause they,  too.  felt  the  same  way — and  a 
fourth  d!ssent«d  In  three  of  the  four  cases 
covered  under  the  s^me  broad  ruling. 

Justice  Byron  White  declared  that  such 
"privilege  against  self-incrimination  .  .  . 
has  no  slgnlflcant  support  In  the  history  of 
the  privilege  or  in  the  language  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment." 

And  Justice  Jcihn  Harlan  feared  the  de- 
cision "entail.'?  harmful  consequence  for  the 
country  at  large  How  serious  .  .  .  only 
time  can  tell" 

Law.  of  course,  Is  as  old  a«  civilization,  and 
Its  evolution  ha.?  been  slow  but  steady 
through  the  passing  centuries.  Its  funda- 
mental Justlficatlrin  h:\s  been  to  protect  so- 
ciety Indeed,  it  h.os  only  been  In  the  past 
three  centuries  thnt  the  Individual  counted 
as  against  the  (?ro'ip 

We  can  thanle  democracv  for  that,  and  de- 
velopment of  this  concept  along  democratic 
lines  hasf  been  one  of  the  most  slgnlflcant 
contributors  to  Western  greatness 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  hazv  phlloeophlcal 
corridor  where  the  riphts  of  the  Indlvldun! 
and  the  rights  of  .society  are  h.xrd  to  distin- 
guish and  separate  But  r%ne  thing  is  certain, 
when  Individual  rights  begin  to  override 
rights  of  all  society,  there  U  the  point  where 


mankind  begins  to  turn  away  from  law  to 
walk  down  the  path  to  anarchy. 

In  a  world  where  the  complexities  of  crime 
grows  apace  with  the  tremendous  complexi- 
ties of  overpopulation  and  aZl  else  that  makes 
society  go,  anarchy  Is  the  one  thing  we  can't 
afford. 

The  Supreme  Court  for  two  centuries  has 
carved  history  In  its  glorious  upholding  of 
human  and  individual  rlghU.  Going  too  far 
m  safeguarding  the  criminal — the  individual 
against  all  society — can  undo  much  of  that 
glory. 

Yesterday's  decision  was,  In  our  opinion, 
a  step  In  that  direction. 


A  BILL  TO  PREVENT  THE  DESECRA- 
TION OF  THE  NATION'S  CAPITOL 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  appar- 
ently. It  Is  KolnK  to  take  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  prevent  the  planned  desecration 
of  the  Nation's  Capitol.  I  have  therefore 
introduced  today  a  re.solutlon  that  it  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  historic  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  should  be 
pre.served  for  the  education  an^  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and,  therefore,  any  work  done  with  re- 
spf^t  to  .<;uch  west  front  .should  be  limited 
to  replacing  or  reconstructing  damaged, 
deteriorating,  or  unsafe  portions  of  .such 
west  front. 

Tlie  preservation  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  its  unique  architecture  and  de- 
sign, particularly  the  magnificent  west 
front.  Is  an  obvious  responsibility  of  the 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  To 
intentionally  plan  Its  destruction  has 
been  aptly  de,scrlbed  as  an  act  of  van- 
dalism, and  Is  to  me  incomprehensible. 
It  is  as  if  the  .spirit  of  the  British  vandals 
who  seized  the  Capitol  and  burned  it 
down  during  the  War  of  1812  lives  on  In 
the  most  unlikely  breasts. 

I  hope  my  coHeatrues  will  join  me  by 
liitrcxiucinR  similar  re.solutions  to  .save 
the  Nation's  Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  most  eloquent  editorial  on 
this  matter  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  June  21,  1966, 

The  Temple  Profaned 

"We  have  built  n<i  national  temples  but  the 
Capitol,"  said  Rufus  Choate.  Now  that  tem- 
ple is  to  be  profaned  and  the  architectural 
genius  of  Thornton,  Bullfinch,  Liitrobe,  and 
Walter  is  to  be  burled  under  cafeterias  and 
other  conveniences. 

Allan  Nevlns  has  described  the  Capitol  as 
"tile  best-loved  and  most  revered  building  m 
America."  He  has  called  it  "the  Spirit  of 
America  In  Stone  •  He  has  said  It  Is  "His- 
tory —the  NTaJor  Symbol  of  the  Nation  " 

But  the  noble  western  front  of  the  building 
with  lt,s  handsome  classic  walKs  and  its  cas- 
cading staircases  must  give  way  to  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  Congressmen  who 
need  more  room.  Whether  the  exterior  walls 
are  or  are  nut  safe  Is  a  matter  for  competent 
engineers  to  decide.  They  have  8to<M  less 
than  200  years  and  sandstone  structures  of 
the  kind  elsewhere  have  lasted  for  hundred.^ 
of  years.     If  they  are  unsafe,  they  can  be  re- 


built and  replaced  without  alteration  of  the 
original  design. 

When  bombs  destroyed  the  British  House 
of  Commons  In  the  900-year-old  palace  of 
Westminster  on  the  River  Thames  on  May  10, 
1941,  the  Impulse  of  the  whole  British  nation 
was  Its  restoration,  not  Its  niodlflcatlon. 
When  he  visited  the  vast  ruin  on  Oct 
29,  1943,  Winston  Churchill  gazed  upon 
the  wreckage  and  said  'There  I  learnt  my 
craft,  aind  tiiere  It  la  now.  a  heap  of  rubble 
I  am  glad  that  It  l.s  in  my  power,  when  it  is 
rebuilt,  to  keep  It  as  it  was." 

The  English  people,  led  by  Churchill,  in- 
sisted that  the  House  be  restored,  even 
though  the  reproduction  can  seat  but  437  q/ 
the  627  members 

The  wrecker's  ball  soon  will  do  for  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  what  the  Narl  bombers 
did  for  the  House  of  Commons  Is  there  no 
American  of  equal  devotion  to  the  temple  of 
American  democracy  who  can  Insist  that 
when  It  Is  rebuilt    It  will  be  kept  as  It  was? 


U.N.  KOREAN  WAR  ALLIES  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  visiting  in  Waslungtoii  this 
week  is  Mr.  Kap-chong  Chi  who  is  the 
Director  of  the  United  Nations  Korean 
War  Allies  Association.  Mr.  Chi  depart- 
ed his  native  city  of  Seoul,  Korea,  on 
June  3  en  route  to  Brussels,  Belgium, 
where  he  participated  on  June  5  in  the 
unveiling  ceremony  of  a  magnificent  36- 
foot  monument  of  the  106  members  of 
the  Belgian  battalion  who  fought  in  Ko- 
rea in  the  U.N.  army  that  preserved  the 
Integrity  of  the  Republic  of  South  Korea 
King  Baudouin  of  Belgium,  the  Belgian 
Amba.ssador.  the  U.S.  Amba.ssador  wire 
present  for  the  ceremony,  as  was  Mr.  Chi: 
450  members  of  the  veterans  of  the  Bel- 
gian battalion  marched  in  the  precere- 
mony  parade  and  were  representative  of 
the  3,600  men  who  served  from  that 
country  during  the  Korean  war 

Mr.  Chi  visited  veterans  organizations 
and  war  correspondent  as-sociations  in 
the  Netherlands.  Luxembourg,  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States.  He'will 
continue  his  tour  to  meet  with  President 
Harry  Truman  who  took  the  forthright 
position  to  stem  the  fiow  of  cnmmuni.'-m 
on  that  fateful  day.  June  24,  19.50  Mr 
Chi  will  then  go  to  Canada  and  return 
to  Seoul 

The  U.N.  Korean  War  Allies  A.ssocia- 
tion  was  formally  estabU.shed  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1963,  prior  to  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Korean  armistice — July  27. 
1953 — with  the  warm  and  positive  en- 
couragement and  support  from  the  vet- 
erans of  the  United  Nations  forces  who 
served  in  defense  of  freedom  and  ju.'itice 
during  the  Korean  war.  The  purpose  of 
UNKW.AA  is  to  promote  bettor  under- 
standing and  stjencthen  the  friendly  ties 
through  a  people-to-people  movement 
among  the  people  of  the  Allied  Nations 
of  the  Korean  war.  and  by  doing  so,  to 
cement  the  unity  of  the  free  world  and 
contilbute  to  preserve  world  peace.    The 
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16  nations  that  sent  fighting  forces  are: 
Australia.  Belgium,  Canada.  Colombia, 
Ethiopia.  France.  Greece,  Luxembourg. 
The  Netherlands.  New  Zealand,  The  Phil- 
ippines. Republic  of  South  Africa.  Thai- 
land. Turkey,  United  Kingdom.  United 
States. 

Tlie  five  nations  that  sent  medical 
unit^  are:  Denmark,  India,  Italy,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden, 

To  date  the  association  has  succe.ss- 
fully  carried  out  the  following  activities: 

F^irst.  Memorial  service  for  the  17 
U.N.  war  correspondents — United  States. 
10:  United  Kingdom,  4;  France,  2;  Phil- 
ippine. 1 — killed  in  the  Korean  war.  July 
27.  1963. 

Second.  Photo  exhibition  introduclhg 
the  U.N.  Korean  war  allies.  July  1963. 

Third.  A  good  will  reception  In  honor 
of  the-  ex-commanders  of  the  U.N. 
Korean  war  veterans,  December  16.  1963. 

Fourth.  Memorial  service  for  the  late 
General  of  the  Army.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  April  1964, 

Fifth.  Souvenir  program  for  the  hos- 
pitalized U.N.  Korean  war  veterans,  July 
1964-March  4965.  The  organization 
sent  Korean  native  souvenir  mementos 
to  a  grand  toital  of  12,080  hospitalized 
/  veterans.  Australia.  18;  Canada,  95; 
Philippines.  59;  United  Kingdom.  23; 
United  States.  11.885. 

Sixth.  Ceremony  of  endowing  the 
honorary  citizenship  of  the  special  city 
of  Seoul  to  the  late  Private  First  Class 
Monlgan.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  who  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  September 
27.  1965. 

Seventh.  Ceremony,  commemorating 
the  15th  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of 
Korean  and  U.N,  forces  reaching  the 
Korea-Manchuria  border.  November  22. 
196,5. 

Ei;:hth.  A  reception  for  the  Foreign 
Mi.s.sions  and  Uie  United  Nations  Poixes 
in  Korea  togetber  with  the  Korean  jour- 
nalists, January  31.  1966. 

Ninth.  Erection  of  the  memorial,  mon- 
ument for  the  Philippine  Expeditionary 
Forces  to  Korea,  April  22.  1966 

Projec;ts  planned  for  the  future  are: 

First,  Construction  of  the  memorial 
hall  In  ;5eoul.  representing  each  Allied 
nation  o:"  the  Korean  war. 

Second.  Erection  of  memorial  monu- 
ments in  commemoration  of  each  Allied 
nation's  participation  In  the  Korean  war 
on  the  most  appropriate  sites  to  be  se- 
lected by  mutual  agreement. 

Third.  Remembrance  programs  for 
the  veterans  of  the  United  Nations  forces 
who  served  for  the  noble  cause  of  free- 
dom and  world  peace. 

Fourth.  Sponsoring  an  International 
frlc;idship  program  through  a  people-to- 
people  movement  between  the  civil  or- 
ganizations of  Korea  and  those  of  the  Al- 
lied Nations. 

Filth.  Undertakings  to  remind  Ko- 
rems  of  the  foreign  assistance  and  to 
Introduce  the  past  and  present  of  Korea 
to  the  people  of  the  free  world. 

Sixth.  Holding  the  events  introducing 
the  .Mlitd  Nations  and  cultural  exchange 
exhibitions. 

Seventh.  Exchange  of  art  and  athletic 
ml.s.<;ions  with  the  Allied  Nations. 

Fi:'hth.  International  films  festival 
participated  by  the  Allied  Nations:   ex- 
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change  and  coproduction  of  films  with 
each  other. 

Ninth.  Arrangement  for  good-will  re- 
ception once  a  month  for  the  civilians  of 
the  Allied  Nations  residing  in  Korea. 

Tenth.  Publication  of  a  monthly  mag- 
azine. 

In  May,  Mr.  Chi  met  with  the  honor- 
ary chairman  of  the  UNKWAA,  Hon. 
Jong-pll  Kim,  chainnan  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republican  Party,  ROK  and  Gen. 
H-kwon  Chung.  Prime  Minister  of  the- 
ROK  Government,  to  Initiate  construc- 
tion of  a  museum  that  will  be  a  show 
place  In  the  great  international  city  of 
Seoul.  Tills  museum  will  be  a  symbol  of 
the  unified  efforts  of  the  free  world  and 
the  valiant  South  Korean  people  In  their 
determined  fight  to  preserve  freedom  and 
democracy  in  Korea  and  the  entire  Far 
East. 


.THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LUMBER 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  our 
counlr\''s  inception,  lumber  has  been  a 
most  basic  building  material  in  virtually 
all  commercial  and  home  construction 
In  this  century  the  Pacific  Northwest 
has  furnished  a  Tery  substantial  part  of 
this  lumber. 

A  most  alarming  development  was 
brought  to  my  attention  yesterday.  It 
appears,  that  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  has  proposed  drastic  changes 
iu' hospital  con.struction  regulations  pro- 
hfbiting  use  of  wood.  These  proposed 
changes  would  be  effective  tomorrow. 

This  outrageous,  high-handed  action 
is  almost  beyond  belief. 

Lumber  is  an  essential  building  mate- 
rial in  nearly  everj'  commercial  buildine. 
Modern  techniques  make  possible  wide 
uses  of  lumber  not  previously  possible. 
Fireproofing  of  lumber  can  readily  be  ac- 
complished. 

Despite  historic  and  well  established 
use  of  lumber  in  hospital  construction, 
the  Surgeon  General  proposes  to  pro- 
hibit it  hereafter. 

The  war  in  southeast  Asia  makes  all 
forais  of  building  materials  more  scarce. 
There  pi-obably  is.  however,  less  pressure 
on  lumber  than  other  forms  of  building 
materials,  including  steel. 

The  most  alarming  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed action  is  that  a  trend  in  this  direc- 
tion could  well  be  established  which 
could  Indeed  seriously  harm  and  even 
cripple  our  great  lumber  industry. 

I  ask  that  the  Surgeon  General  at 
once,  today,  suspend  his  propo.sed 
changes  until  representatives  of  the  for- 
est Industry  can  have  a  fair  hearing  be- 
fore the  Surgeon  General. 


ANOTHER  BLOW  TO  FARMERS 

Mr.  MrDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at   this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  Nick  Kota 
of  Cowles  Publications  report«l  in  the 
June  17  issue  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  continu- 
ing its  policy  of  bujnng  certain  beef  and 
pork  overseas  rather  than  bujing  it  here 
in  this  country.  Personally.  I  view  this 
decision,  taken  at  the  recommendation 
of  Agriculture  Secretai-y  Freeman,  as  far 
more  damaging  to  the  American  farmer 
than  the  50  percent  cutback  In  milltarj- 
prime  pork  purchases  Why  is  that? 
Because  buyint;  meat  for  our  servicemen 
ovensea^s  from  foreign  sources  rather 
than  American  farmers  means  a  do- 
mestic livestock  surplus  Is  being  per- 
mitted to  build  up.  This  can  produce 
the  same  exlrenie  livestock  price  de- 
pression that  happened  a  couple  years 
ago  because  of  massive  beef  Imports. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  admin- 
istration's unswerving  attempt  to  make 
the  farmer  the  scapegoat  for  inflation. 

I  request  inclusion  of  the  Kotz  article 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks, 

(Prom   the   Minneapolis   Tribune.    June    17. 

1966] 
FN3RE1GN  Meat  Butino  bt  UNrnu  Statxs  Will 

Continue 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washi.ngton.  DC. — Ti'ie  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  ordered  continued  indefinitely  an 
admirftstrauon  antl-lnflationary  policy  to 
buy  certain  beef  and  pork  overseas  rather 
than  to  buy  more  expensive  me«t  In  the 
United  States. 

Thus  the  Defense  Department  Is  extend- 
ing one  part  of  a  controversial  purchasing 
order  which  was  partially  reversed  after  a 
month  of  farmer  protests,  a  defense  order 
reveals. 

The  Feb.  17  order,  recommended  by  the 
Agriculture  liepartment  as  part  of  a  'White 
House-directed  anti-lnflatlon  campaign 
called  for  a  50  per  cent  reduction  In  prime 
pork  purchases  for  six  months.  This  sec- 
tion wuB  reversed  last  month  following  farm 
protests. 

The  order  also  stated  that  pork  and  beef 
for  post  exchanges  overseas  should  be  pur- 
chased loc.ally  until  Sept.  30  by  Agri- 
culture Department  arranged  barter  agree- 
meqfts  rather  than  Imported  from  the -17,8 
Meat  for  general  troop  feeding  wou}d  still 
oome  from  the  U.S. 

Now,  in  a  M^y  23  order  to  the  Air  Force, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Ignatiue 
ordered  the  buy-abroad  policy  should  "con- 
tinue Indefinitely." 

(Senate  urges  Adrninistration  to  Stop 
Cutting  Fa-m  Pru-ef — Pape  49). 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  obtained  a 
copy  of  this  order  which  was  not  released 
to  the  public. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Paul  H.  Riley,  an  assistant  to  Ignatius,  said 
Wednesday  that  the  indefinite  continuance 
also  will  apply  to  the  other  armed  services. 

Tlie  barter  arrangements  are  designed 
to  keep  the  U.S.  from  losing  dollars  in  these 
transactions. 

In  his  order  to  the  Air  FVrrce,  Ignatius  said 
foreign  buying  "is  clearly  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Department  of  Defense''  so  long 
as  these  purchases  can  be  made  at  consider- 
ably less  cost  than  in  the  U.S.  ax^d  no  dol- 
lars are  spent. 

The  buy-abroad  order  wa«  one  of  many 
measures  which  came  out  of  the  'White 
House  directed  campaign  to  light  Inflation. 
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In  recommending  the  overseas  purchases 
to  Secretary  or  Defense  Robert  McNamara, 
Agriculture  Secretary   Freeman  wrote: 

"This  (  barter  arrangement  to  secure  beef 
and  pork  overseas)  would  relieve  some  do- 
mestic price  pressure  at  a  time  when  it  may 
be  most  intense.  We  will  review  this  regu- 
larly and  advise  you  as  to  the  deslrahllity  of 
continuing  It  " 

RUey  noted  that  the  beef  and  pari  pur- 
chases Involved  are  relatively  small  compared 
to  buying  for  the  entire  armed  services. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PLYM- 
OUTH ROCK  NATIONAL  MEMO- 
RIAL 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KupfermanI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvanla'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
man's  search  for  freedom  has  been  an 
endless  effort.  Much  the  same  as  the 
ripples  from  a  rock  tossed  into  the  water, 
are  the  still  continuing  efforts  by  men 
In  every  area  of  the  globe,  to  achieve 
total  spiritual  freedom. 

We  here  in  America  today  enjoy  this 
individual  freedom  of  religious  expression 
as  a  stahvart  birthright  and  heritage  re- 
sulting from  one  of  the  most  courageous 
and  daunt]e.ss  search  parties  ever  lo  exist. 
They  sought  neither  structures  of  marble 
nor  spires  of  gold,  but  rather  for  an  ex- 
panse of  land  and  sky  where  they  might 
unfold  their  love  and  devotion  to  their 
Ood,  without  man-made  restrictions. 

As  is  true  in  any  search  to  obtain  a 
goal  or  purpose,  a  well-chartered  course 
with  step-by-step  progress  Is  almost  al- 
ways the  direct  route  to  eventual  suc- 
cess, and  all  the  while  maintaining  tlie 
desire  to  reach  that  "far-vision"  destina- 
tion as  the  Inspiration  to  "sail  on  '  in 
spite  of  whatever  adversity  presents  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  was  the  case  with 
Vegard  to  the  "search  party"  to  which 
I  now  specifically  refer.  Dear  to  the 
hearts  of  Americans  of  all  ages,  is  the 
•memory  of  that  valiant  voyage  of  a  lit- 
tle less  than  350  years  £«o.  made  aboard 
the  now  famous  Mayflower  with  Pilgrims 
who  had  set  their  sights  for  a  new  world. 
Upon  sighting  their  new  world  land,  and 
reaching  that  same  shore,  they  "stepped" 
on  the  Plymouth  Rock  and  Into  a  new 
world  where  their  religious  beliefs  could 
be  fully  expre.sscd.  each  in  his  own  way. 
The  ripples  of  their  great  journey  still 
flow  through  this  free  Nation,  and  so 
therefore.  I  feel  it  is  vital  to  preserve  a 
fitting  and  lasting  yet  simple  monument 
at  Plymouth  Rock  to  which  all  who 
choose,  may  go  in  humble  gratitude  or 
recognition  and.  perhaps,  come  away 
with  a  renewed  inspiration  to  continue 
and  maintain  this  Nation's  belief  in  com- 
plete and  individual  religious  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,   for  this  reason.  I  urge 

^  my  colleagues  to  support  my  bill  H.R. 

15840,  now  being  Introduced  for  the  es- 

.jtabllshment  of  a  national  memorial  park 

at  Plymouth  Bay.  Mass. 


Although  we  know  the  deeds  of  the 
brave  Pilgrims  who  in  1620  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock,  we  have  not  yet,  after 
almost  350  years,  included  the  site  of 
their  landing  in  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem 

Plymouth  Rock  should  be  a  national 
memorial,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleague.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
of  Massachtisetts.  in  sponsoring  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Plymouth  Rock  Na- 
tional Memorial.  His  bill  S.  3477  and 
mine  are  the  same. 

The  bill  follows: 

HR     15840 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rp-presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  cx)mmemoratlng  t^e  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  New  World  at  Plym- 
outh Bay.  Massachusetts,  in  1620,  the  Sec- 
ret<try  of  the  Interior  may  acquire  by  gift. 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  not  to  exceed 
tlfteen  iwres  of  land  ( togetJicr  with  any 
buildings  or  other  Improvements  thereon), 
and  Interests  In  land  at  Plymouth  Harbor 
In  the  town  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  for 
the  purpose  of  e6t;\bll8hlng  thereon  a  na- 
tionul  memorial :  Proindr.d,  That  property 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Miissachu- 
eetts  may  be  acquiretl  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  tlie  Plymouth  Rock  National  Memo- 
rial, and  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establl.sh  a 
National  Park  Service,  and  for  otjier  piu-- 
poses,"  approved  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat. 
535) .  ivs  amended  and  supplemented,  and  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  historic  American  sites,  build- 
ings, objects,  and  antiquities  of  national 
significance,  and  for  other  purposee,"  ap- 
proved August !»;  1935  (49  Stat.  666) . 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neceesary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


INTRODUCTION     OP     LEGISLATION 
REQUIRING  AUTHORIZATIONS 

FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  MailliardI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAXER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  months,  our  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
been  conducting  a  series  of  hearings  on 
"Vietnam — Shipping  Policy  Review  "  In 
an  examination  of  the  current  plight  of 
the  American  maritime  Industry. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings, 
several  witnesses  have  suggested  that  our 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marino  and 
Fisheries  review  and  authorize  budget 
requests  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
before  such  requests  are  processed  by  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Such  a 
procedure  would  enable  our  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to 
express  its  views  and  make  appropri- 
ate recommendations  concerning  these 
budget  requests. 


Experience  has  indicated  that  the  ab- 
sence of  a  requirement  for  a  legislative 
review  of  the  Maritime  Admini.stration's 
programs,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
vessel  construction,  limits  the  Congress 
in  its  scope  of  its  underst&uding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  for  mi-^oing  and 
progressive  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  American  merchant  marine.  This 
IS  particularly  important  at  the  present 
time  in  light  of  events  in  southeast  Asia 
and  in  the  foreseeable  future  when  the 
American  merchant  marine  again  may 
be  called  upon  to  meet  the  security  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States. 

By  requiring  legislative  review  and  au- 
thorization prior  to  appropriation  for  the 
various  Maritime  Administration  promo- 
tional programs  on  an  annual  basis,  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  genuine  service  can 
be  rendered  to  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Maritime  Administration  in  evaluat- 
ing and  implementing  sucn  programs. 
It  also  would  be  beneficial  in  overcoming 
a  serious  present  lack  of  responsiveness 
to  tlie  needs  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Three  years  ago  to  meet  a  similar  need 
Public  Law  88-45  was  enacted  requiring 
authorization  for  certain  appropiiations 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  Since  that  time 
our  committee's  experience  has  been  that 
a.ssertion  of  such  congres.->iunal  control 
has  proven  to  be  beneficial  for  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  ulti- 
mately oiu"  national  Interest  by  enhanc- 
ing the  preparedness  of  the  Coast  Guard 
to  discharge  its  missions. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  Introducing  a 
bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
require  that  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  that  act  be  preceded  by 
specific  legislative  authorization  and 
thereby  strengthen  congressional  control 
over  promotional  efforts  designed  to  £is- 
slst  the  American   merchant  marine. 


June  ^2,  1966 
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COMMUNIST  TREACHERY 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  world  leaders  who  has  had  first- 
hand experience  with  the  treachery  of 
Communists  is  Mr,  Stanislaw  Miko- 
lajczyk,  whose  experience  in  the  postwar 
government  of  Poland  which  was  in- 
sidiously distorted  by  Communists  quali- 
fies him  to  speak  on  many  vital  questions, 
including  Communist  and  coalition  gov- 
ernments. Mr.  Mikolajczyk  is  still  an 
active  leader  In  the  free  world,  working 
zealously  toward  the  day  when  Poland 
can  benefit  from  a  government  based  on 
the  wishes  of  its  people.  On  May  29. 
1966,  in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the 
Polish  Peasant  Party,  Mr.  Mikolajczyk 
addressed  the  -«nnual  meeting  of  that 
group  in  Chicago.  HI.,  and  I  a.sk  leave  to 
Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  his  speech. 


Address     by     Mr.    Stanislaw     Mikolajczyk. 
President  or  the   Polish   Peasant   Party. 

BilO.MK.  A!jT  BY  RADIO  FKEE  EiRGPE  TO  POLAND 

ON  THE  Occasion  of  the  Peasant  FEsrnrAL. 

May  29,   1966 

Members  of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party,  Dear 
Couiurymen,  Dear  Friends.  Dear  Youth, 
Women  of  the  Polish  Village.  Brothers  and 
Sisters! 

The  Peasant  Festival  in  Poland  was  always 
a  tine  day.  Throughout  Poland  the  green 
banne.-s  adorned  with  the  Images  of  God's 
Mother  and  golden  ears  of  wheat  and  clovers 
flocked  to  churcii«.<:  to  take  part  later  in  the 
celebrations  of  the  Peasant  Festival 

Joy  filled  the  hearts  of  the  peasant  masses. 
Despite  want  and  distress,  new  hopes  entered 
human  hearts  under  the  breath  of  spring 
awakening  nature  to  a  new  life.  The  peasant 
huts  beautifully  decorated  with  bundles  of 
sweetflag  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers 
spreading  from  the  meadows  and  green  fields 
added  splendor  to  the  Peasant  Festival.  I 
ani  speaking  therefore  to  you  on  Radio  Free 
Europe  with  Joy  tiecause,  at  least  once  a  year 
I  am  able  to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  on  this  day  of  the  Pea.<;ant  Festival 
which  the  communists  have  stolen  from  you 
in  Poland,  so  as  not  to  allow  you  free  and 
uncontrolled  celebrations  of  the  Festival. 

This  year,  we  celebrate  an  uncommon  and 
rare  occasion — a  Millennliun  of  Christian  Po- 
land. A  millennium  is  a  very  long  period  of 
time  Many  generations  have  passed,  ©ur 
nation  has  lived  through  great  victories  and 
disasters,  ascents  and  falls,  pride  and  shame. 
dignity  and  baseness,  Joy  and  suffering,  hopes 
and  despairs.  Thus,  the  centuries  have 
formed  and  shaped  our  national  cliaructer 
and  oiu-  natlotial  spirit  witliLn  the  framework 
of  Christian  principles  and  ideologj-. 

The  reception  of  Christianity  by  Poland 
was  a  very  wise  move  on  the  part  of  Mieszko 
I  It  protected  Poland  from  extermination 
by  Ciermany  and  brought  her  on  the  road  of 
progress  of  clvlllz»tlon.  in  which  the  CRurch 
playfd  a  large  role.  Today,  a  thousand  years 
later,  the  Church  in  Poland  is  a  constant  and 
important  influence  in  the  shaping  of  moral 
and  ethical  values  in  the  life  of  our  nation 
and  state.  The  nutional  and  religious  tradi- 
tions are  deeply  rooted  In  the  soul  of  the  Pol- 
ish nation.  These  traditions  which  the 
Church  has  developed  and  foetered  through 
centuries  have  permitted  the  Polish  nation 
to  endure  many  national  disasters,  bondage, 
and  persecutions  by  the  concfuerors  and 
u.surpers.  Thanks  to  these  traditions  the 
Polish  nation  has  existed  and  developed 
Thanks  to  these  traditions  the  oppressors 
Bucceeded  only  in  consolidating  In  the  Pol- 
ish people  their  national  consciousness  and 
determination  to  endure.  They  attached  the 
PoUsii  nation  even  more  strongly  to  the 
Church  and  the  Church  to  the  nation  The 
year  966  found  Poland  with  organized 
foundallon.s  of  the  Polish  state  ^  TTie  newest 
historical  research  indicates  that  the  first 
forms  of  the  Polish  state  were  created  a  few 
centuries  earlier.  In  this  year,  therefore. 
196R  we  celebrate  a  Millennium  of  Christian 
Politnd.  and  not  a  thousand  yearsiof  the  Pol- 
ish State  as  the  Polish  communists  proclaim 
in  their  propaganda  for  party  purposes  The 
organizing  by  the  communists  of  rival  cele- 
brations of  the  thousandth  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  state  shows  besides  stupidity,  a 
tenrieiuious  communist  malice.  Infatuation, 
and  party  passion  arising  out  of. hatred  of  the 
Church.  It  Is  dictated  by  the  fear  for  the 
future  of  communism. 

On  Moscow's  orders,  the  letter  of  the  Pol- 
ish Epl.scopate  to  the  Epl.scopate  of  Ger- 
many was  a  pretext  for  undermining  the 
solpnm  character  of  these  celebrations.  It 
wius  designed  to  prevent  the  participation  of 
the  Holy  Father,  I^iul  VI  as  well  as  numerous 
foreign  gue.sts,  cardinals,  bishops,  priests. 
Journalists,  radio  and  television  reporters 
and  Poles  from  abroad. 


We  know  these  communist  methods  only 
too  well  from  the  period  nf  the  political 
struggle  of  the  PoUsh  Peasant  Party  agalust 
the  communists  in  the  years  194&-47.  Noth- 
ing has  changed  since  that  time  not  even 
the  chief  (Jirector  of  the  aping  act,  Gomulka 
himself.  Just  as  then,  the  Security  Police, 
Citizens  Militia,  Voluntary  Militia  Re.serves. 
the  soldiers  with  Sxed  bayonets  are  led  into 
the  streets.  Just  as  then,  rival  meetings  are 
organized.  Party  actlvlsle  are  gathered  from 
around  the  whole  country  to  form  a  "crowd" 
for  the  communist  speaicer.  Just  as  then, 
people  are  slandered  and  maligned  so  as  to 
prevent  from  speaking  out  those  forces  in 
the  nation  which  enjoy  its  respect  and  sup- 
port. Just  as  then,  blackmail  and  Intimida- 
tion are  used  against  those  who  take  part  in 
theXmeetlngs  and  festivities.  Just  as  then. 
tralLs  do  not  run  on  the  days  of  the  meet- 
ing/, buses  are  not  available,  roads  are  being 
repaired  although  road  repairs  could  wait. 
Jurft  as  then,  noisy  demonstrations  are  or- 
gyilzed.  loud  spe.'ikers  are  going  full  blast 
i<f  drown  out  the  solemn  "Te  Deum",  and 
the  sermons  and  prayers  of  the  faithful.  Just 
as  then,  planes  and  trucks  make  noise  and 
tanks  are  kept  ready  In  the  event  of  a  crowd 
reaction.  Nothing  has  changed  since  the 
period  of  1944-^7.  Today.  Cardinal  Wyszyn- 
skl  and  the  Polish  Episcopate  are  accused  of 
betrayal  of  national  and  state  Interests  and 
of  disturbing  peace  and  public  order.  Just  as 
I  was  accused  at  that  time. 

The  Polish  nation  will  not  forget  these 
harassments.  It  will  not  forget  who  bears 
the  responsibility  foi*  degrading  the  dignity 
of  Poland  and  pride  of  the  Polish  nation.  It 
will  not  forget  who  has  done  harm  to  its 
Interest  on  the  International  arena,  who  has 
caused  It  Incalculable  moral  and  material 
damages.  No!  The  Polish  nation  cannot 
forget  it  and  will  not  forget  It,  because  the 
celebration  of  the  Millennium  of  Christianity 
and  the  possibility  of  taking  advantage  of  It 
for  the  prestige  of  Poland  occurs  once  in  a 
thousand  years. 

Alter  the  terrible  suffering  from  the  hands 
of  the  Hitlerite  thugs  who  have  murdered 
large  numt>€rs  of  the  clergy,  teachers  and 
Intelligentsia  and  millions  of  Polish  citizens, 
the  Polish  nation  had  the  right  to  expect  a 
peaceful  and  solemn  character  of  the  Mil- 
lennium of  Christianity,  which  has  saved  Po- 
land from  extermination  by  Germany  and 
the  Polish  nation  from  denationalization. 
After  these  tortures  the  Polish  nation  had 
the  right  to  expect  that  the  state  authorities 
who  call  themselves  representatives  of  this 
nation  and  supposedly  hold  the  power  by  the 
people's  will,  although  hostile  to  the  Church, 
would  take  advantage  of  this  great  anniver- 
sary to  increase  the  prestige  of  Poland  on 
the  international  arena.  It  had  the  right 
to  expect  that  they  would  respect  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  and  would  participate  in 
these  celebrations  at  least  appearing  as  its 
friends  and  not  as  Its  enemies  and  destroyers. 

Where  Ls  the  dignity  and  earnestness  of 
the  elate?  Where  Is  their  sense  as  rtilers 
and  their  political  wisdom  as  statesmen? 

It  Is  not  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  and  the  Polish 
Episcopate  who  betrayed  the  Interests  of  the 
Polish  nation.  It  Is  the  communists  who  be- 
trayed them  By  their  party  infatuation  and 
furious  attack  on  C;rdlnal  Wj-szynskl  and 
the  Polish  Episcopate  they  showed  the  world 
opinion  that  there  Is  no  unanimity  in  the 
Polish  nation  on  such  fundamental  prob- 
lems as  the  Polish  frontiers  on  the  Oder  and 
Nelsse  rivers.  It  is  the  communists  who. 
being  motivated  by  the  narrow  party  interest, 
preferred  to  provide  fodder  fcr  the  German 
revisionist  propaganda,  rather  than  agree  to 
the  international  character  of  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  Millennium  of  Chrlstlfin  Poland. 

It  is  not  the  first  and  certainly  not  the  last 
act  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  Poland  on 
the  international  arena  committed  by  the 
communist  regime.  By  their  loyalty  to  the 
Interests  of  Moscow  the  Polish  communists 


headed  by  Gomulka  arrive  at  a  ridiculous  ab- 
surdity. Lately  having  the  Interest  of  Mos- 
cow at  heart  the  fact  was  concealed  that 
on  his  way  to  the  Commuolst  Party  Con- 
gress in  Moscow  Gomulka  could  not  land  at 
Moscow.  The  fact  was  concealed  that 
Gomulka  landed  Instead  at  Leningrad  and 
proceeded  from  there  by  train  to  report  to 
Brezulew  and  Kosygin.  For  what  purpose? 
After  all  something  may  always  go  wrong 
with  transportation. 

In  1960  before  tl^e  departure  to  tlie  ses- 
sion of  tlie  United  Nations  in  New  York. 
Gromulka  announced  that  he  had  to  go  to  the 
meeting  to  help  Khrushchev  defend  the  Pol- 
ish frontier  on  the  Oder  and  Nelsse  rivers, 
.^nd  as  you  know  Khrushchev  banged  with- 
his  shoes  against  the  table  but  did  not  touch 
the  problem  of  the  frontier  on  the  Oder  and 
Nelsse  rivers.  And  he  told  Gomulka  to  re- 
main silent.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl  and  the  Polish  Episco- 
pate brought  up  the  problem  of  the  frontier 
on  the  Oder  and  Neisse  rivers  and  achieved 
positive  results  from  the  public  opinion 
abroad.  Gomulka  is  infuriated  because  he 
does  not  want  the  resolution  of  this  problem 
for  reasons  known  only  to  Moscow. 

The  oommunlsta  in  Poland  also  concealed 
the  fact  that  It  was  Gomulka  s  representa- 
tive. Mr.  Lewandowskl  who  proposed  In  the 
United  Nations  the  resolution  to  admit  Mr. 
Ulbrecht.  the  leader  of  •communist  Germany 
as  a  full  member  of  that  orgtinlzatlon, 

Gomulka  will  not  conceal  his  errors  and 
the  harm  he  has  done  to  Poland  by  his  pro- 
hibition to  carry  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  of 
Czestochowa  Into  Gniezuo,  Poznan  and 
other  places.  Neither  will  he  lessen  them 
by  his  furious  attack  on  Cardinal  Wyszynskl 
and  the  Polish  Episcopate. 

Certain  changes  occur  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  ImfKirtance  or  the  Church  in  the  life 
of  nations  even  at  the  Kremlin  Whenever  * 
the  Importance  of  the  Church  was  brought 
to  Stalin's  attention  he  used  x/r>  ask,  "How 
many  army  divisions  doee  the  FK>pe  have?" 
and  disregarded  the  Influence  of  the  church. 
However,  recently  Gromyko  had  an  audience 
with  the  Pope  for  almost  an  hour  Does  It 
mean  that  Moecow  now  recognized  its  error 
and  will  change  it*  attitude  toward  the 
Church?  Will  Gomulka  now  cease  his  at- 
tacks on  the  Church? 

My  people  of  Christian  Poland  wherever 
fate  has  thrown  you  and  no  matter  how 
bitter  is  your  life  and  no  matter  to  what 
work  bench  are  you  chained  or.  will  be 
chained  In  the  future— do  not  be  led  astray 
by  the  communist  hypocrites.  Always  try 
to  learn  the  truth  at  Its  source  and  not  from 
the  lying  communist  propaganda.  Persevere 
at  the  side  of  your  leaders,  who  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  Poland  in  dlfHcult  and  dangerous 
condition.".  Fight,  until  you  achieve  results, 
for  your  rights  and  the  rtghts  of  the  whole 
nation  to  manage  your  own  country.  These 
rights  are  yours  not  by  the  grace  of  one  or 
another  satrap  but  because  of  your  service 
for  Poland  and  because  of  your  centtirles 
long  suffering  aj;id  humiliation.  Who  else 
preserved  Poland  In  Its  heart  as  the  Polish 
people  did  despite  the  contempt  of  the 
mighty  and  the  treason  of  the  vile  Who  else 
remains  Its  buckler  in  the  present  harl 
struggle. 

Those  who  today  debase  Poland  will  de- 
part. The  faithful  peoples  will  remain  and 
Poland  will  remain.  Because,  as  the  Polish 
proverb  saj's.  "a  monastery  will  outlast  its 
prior."  They  will  depart  like  a  plague.  They 
will  disappear  under  a  cover  of  contempt 
and  oblivion.  A  free  Poland  will  rise  and  & 
free  people  will  undertake  to  build  a  Just 
motherland  for  all  her  children.  And  In 
such  a  Poland  the  people  will  create  the 
"Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people"  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did 
for  the  American  people.  Happiness  and 
Joy  will  return  to  our  country.  The  night- 
mare of  communist  tyranny  will  disappear 
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and  man  will  again  become  man's  brother. 
The  Green  Banners  with  Our  Lady  of 
Czestochowa  on  them,  which  today  are  not 
permitted  to  add  splendor  to  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  Millennium  of  Christian  Poland, 
win  again  flutter  over  the  Polish  soli.  The 
hardened  hands  of  the  peasants  will  then 
lower  the  banners  before  those  who  risking 
their  lives  fought  with  dignity  for  their 
rights  to  freedom  and  Justice. 

Hold  out!  Hardened  and  experienced  In 
this  struggle  do  not  be  provoked  to  acta 
Inconsiderate  and  dangerous  for  Poland. 

On  the  day  of  our  Peasant  Festival,  In  the 
year  of  the  Millennium  of  Christian  Poland 
we  are  sending  to  you.  Dear  Countrymen,  to 
the  PoUsh  clergy  headed  by  Cardinal  Wy- 
szynskl.  to  you  Peasant  Brothers  and  to  the 
Poles  abroad,  our  best  greetings  and  assur- 
ances that  we  win  not  .ibandon  our  com- 
mon struggle  for  a  free  and  Just  Poland. 
We  Will  seek  strength  for  continued  struggle 
and  Inspiration  among  those  in  Poland  who 
In  such  difficult  conditions  consider  the  con- 
duct of  thla  struggle  as  their  national  duty. 

In  addition,  Mr  Speaker,  the  Polish 
Peasant  Party  cooperates  with  other 
free  world  groups  and  has  been  especially 
effective  in  dramatizing  the  suffering  of 
the  Polish  peasants  under  the  misrule 
which  the  farmworkers  in  Poland  endure 
at  the  present  time.  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  continuation  of  my  remarks  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party. 

RiSOLCTlON    AflOPTtD    AT    THE    POLISH    PEASANT 

Day  Held     in  Chicago  on  May  28,  1960 

The  assembled  at  the  Peasant  Day  Festival 
in  Chicago 

1.  Join  spiritually  with  the  Polish  nation 
In  celebration  or  Poland's  Millennium  of 
Christianity,  send  heartfelt  greetings  to  the 
PoUish  nation  and  pay  it  homage  for  Us  pa- 
triotic stand  'in  defence  of  principles  of 
Christianity   and    freedom; 

2  Send  expressions  of  deepest  reverence, 
fidelity  and  gratitude  to  His  Eminence  Stef- 
an Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  IJie  Polish  Episcopate 
and  the  Clergy  lor  their  defense  of  the  faith 
of  our  fathers  moral  rights  and  world  out- 
IfKiks  con.stltutlng  the  es.sence  of  the  Polish 
and  the  Western  culture,  as  well  as  for  their 
devotion  to  the  Pollah  nation  and  services  to 
Poland: 

3.  Raise  the  strongest  protest  against  non- 
admlsslon  of  the  Holy  Father  to  Poland,  tak- 
ing away  of  passport  from  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl,  nonadmlsslon  of  pilgrimages 
from  abroad  to  Czestochowa,  as  well  as 
against  hindering  the  Polish  nation  from 
peaceful  celebrations  of  Poland's  Millennium 
of  Christianity; 

4.  Raise  a  protest  against  persecution  of 
religion  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  Poland; 

5.  Raise  a  protest,  on  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Poznan  Dprlslng.  against  abridg- 
ing. In  every  field,  of  the  minimal  civil 
liberties,  achieved  by  the  Polish  nation  In 
1966,  and  against  restoration  of  the  Stalinist 
system; 

6.  Raise  a  protest  against  the  attempts  of 
the  regime  at  Introduction  of  a  complete 
collectlvlzaJon    of    agriculture; 

7.  Condemn  Gomulkas  regime  for  its 
harming  the  interests  and  the  good  name 
of  Poland  abroad; 

The  assembly  demands  In  particular; 

a.  .Stopping  of  harassments  and  allowing 
of  peaceful  celebration  of  Poland's  Millen- 
nium of  Christianity  to  the  Polish  nation. 

b.  Restoration  of  freedom  of  speech  smd 
assembly  In  Poland. 

c.  Repatriation  of  all  the  Poles  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

d.  Release  of  all  political  prisoners. 

e.  Withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  army  and  the 
Soviet  emissaries  from  Poland. 


f.  Restoration  of  freedom,  democracy  and 
full  sovereignty  to  Poland. 

g  Bringing  the  question  of  Poland  and 
other  nations,  subjugated  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  the  attention  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  enabling  those  nations  to  express 
freely  their  will  in  free  elections  held  under 
International  control. 

h.  Recognition  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Slates  of  the  equitable  and  Just 
Ixjrder  on  the  Oder  and  Nelsse  line. 

1.  Appeal  to  the  American  Polonla  for  a 
mass  protest  against  persecution  of  religion 
In  Poland,  against  taking  away  of  piissport 
from  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  and  against  hin- 
dering the  Polish  nation  from  celebrating 
freely  Poland's  Millennium  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  our  State 
Department  authorities  have,  ever  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II,  coiitinually 
gone  too  far  in  appeasing  the  Commu- 
nist dictatorships  of  Eastern  Europe.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  true  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  and  the  other  Iron  Curtain 
countries  is  reflected  far  more  clearly  by 
the  statement  and  resolutions  I  have  just 
included  with  my  remarks  than  it  is  by 
the  propaganda  of  the  government  h\ 
Warsaw. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  WOMEN 
IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  STATE  AND 
FEDERAL  JURIES 

Mr.    McDADE.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  is  axiomatic  that  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  a  jury  undermines  the  very 
foundation  of  democracy  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  whether  such  dis- 
crimination is  based  on  race,  economic 
class,  political  aflRItation,  or  sex. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
Congress  on  Januai-y  12.  1966,  the  Presi- 
di^nt  Look  notice  of  this  fact  and  assured 
us  that  he  would  "propose  legislation  to 
establish  unavoidable  requirements  for 
nondiscriminatory  jury  selection  in  F\'d- 
cral  and  State  courts." 

The  great  majority  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  Congress,  I  feel  certain,  agree  with 
this  objective  and  welcomed  the  Presi- 
dent's assurance.  On  February  25,  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  our  women  CDlleagues 
joined  me  in  writing  to  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  to  urge  them  to  in- 
clude in  the  administration  bill  then  be- 
ing drafted  provisions  which  would  pre- 
clude, in  both  State  and  Federal  courts, 
any  discrimination  In  jur>'  service  based 
on  sex  as  well  as  on  other  irrelevant 
factors. 

As  we  emphasized  to  the  President  at 
th4t  time: 

We.  as  Members  of  Congress,  believe  that 
this  Nation  h,is  for  too  long  tolerated  the 
wholly  arbitrary  discrimination  against 
women's  participation  in  the  Jury  system. 

We  pointed  out  that,  although  women 
are  now  eligible  to  serve  on  all  Federal 
Juices  by  virtue  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 


of  1957,  the  procedures  still  being  used 
in  many  of  the  Federal  dl.strict  courts 
have  failed  to  give  full  effect  to  the  statu- 
tory purpose.  And  we  noted  that  the 
situation  is  much  worse  in  State  courts 
•Ahere  only  21  States — the  number  is  now 
22 — apply  the  law  equally  to  men  and 
women.  The  remaining  28  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  we  wrote,  per- 
mif  vai-ying  dei^'rees  of  dLscrimlnation 
which  effectively  discourage  or  totally 
exclude  women  from  serving  on  both 
«rand  and  petit  juries. 

Finally,  we  expressed  the  conviction 
that  legislation  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion in  jury  ser\'ice  in  State  as  well  as 
Federal  courts  is  fully  authorized  under 
.section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  and  that 
a  bill  banning  such  discrimination  based 
on  sex  would  be  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
of  1963  and  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  guaranteeing  equal  treat- 
ment for  women  in  employment. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  believed  then 
as  we  do  now  that  women  also  deserve 
equal  treatment  in  the  exercise  of  their 
civic  responsibilities,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant of  which  Involves  ser\'lce  as 
jurors  In  the  administration  of  justice 
in  civil   and  criminal   controversies. 

On  March  1,  I  addressed  the  House  on 
this  subject,  informing  our  colleagues 
of  the  action  we  had  taken,  and  including 
for  the  information  of  the  House  tiie 
texts  of  our  letters  to  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  and  a  detailed 
memorandum  describing  the  current 
status  of  the  problem. 

On  April  28,  the  President  sent  his 
civil  rights  bill  to  Congress  and  with  it' 
a  me.s.sage  in  which,  discussing  the  need 
to  deal  with  discrimination  in  jury  se- 
lection, he  said: 

It  is  not  only  the  excluded  group  that 
suffers  Courts  are  denied  the  Justice  that 
flows  from  Impartial  Juries  selected  from  a 
cross   section   of    the   coniniuiUty 

This  Is  precisely  our  point,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Women  constitute  a  cross  section  of  one- 
half  of  the  adult  community.  The  jury 
system  will  not  be  representative,  or  non- 
discriminatory, unless  and  until  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  men  and  women 
with  resided  to  jury  service. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  viewed  with 
great  disappointment  the  provisions  of 
the  Administration's  civil  rights  bill 
which  concern  the  problem  of  discrim- 
ination based  on  sex  in  jury  selection. 
The  bill  now  pending  before  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  both  the  Hou.se  and  the 
Senate  would  deal  only  with  the  outripht 
exclusion  of  women  from  juries  in  three 
States;  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina.  The  bill  would  not  affect  the 
variety  of  sex  distinctions  in  jury  sen  ice 
now  permitted  by  the  laws  of  25  other 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  example,  in  13  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  women  can  be  excu.sed 
from  jury  service  solely  because  of  their 
sex.  Men,  obviously,  cannot.  In  three 
States,  women — but  not  men — must 
register  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  in 
order  to  serve.  In  eight  others,  women — 
but  not  men — are  exempt  If  they  have 
family  or  child-care  responsibilities. 
Two  States  permit  women  to  serve  only 
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where  courthouse  facilities  exist,  and 
two  States  exempt  women  in  cases  in- 
volving certain  crimes.  In  both  these 
situations,  men  are  not  similarly  treated. 
These  sex  distinctions,  Mr.  Speaker, 
undermine  women's  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility. They  introduce  totally  un- 
warranted distortions  in  the  selection  of 
a  .)uiy  M  that  it  fails  to  be  a  cross  section 
of  the  community. 

We  are  not  unawaic,  obviously,  that 
thfre  aio  many  valid  reasons  for  exempt- 
nm  citizens  from  service  on  juries.  Some 
of  these  reasons  tend  to  be  associated 
more  frequently  with  women  tlian  with 
men,  but  it  is  the  rea.son  itself  that 
sliouid  provide  the  exemption,  not  the 
sex  of  the  person  involved.  Exemptions 
from  jury  service— Including  exemptions 
for  the  reason  of  family  and  child-care 
responsibilities— should  apply  to  both 
men  and  women.  And  this  should  be 
true  in  all  States,  not  just  22. 

Once  again,  therefore,  we  have  written 
to  the  President,  this  time  indicating 
our  disappointment  in  the  hiappropriate 
la:it;uage  of  the  jur>'  selection  provisions 
ir,  the  Administration's  civil  rights  bill, 
explaining  why  we  believe  these  pro- 
visions will  be  inadequate  to  the  Presi- 
dent's own  stated  objective  of  ellminat- 
inp  discrimination,  and  proposing  an 
amendment  which  we  believe  will  meet 
the  need. 

Joining  me  an  this  occasion  were  the 
following  distinguished  colleagues:  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  IMrs. 
Smith!,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
iMi-s.  Bolton  1.  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  IMrs.  Griffiths],  the  pentle- 
woman  from  Washington  (Mrs,  May], 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hansen),  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  IMrs.  Mink[. 

Our  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  the 
vciy  restricted  lanpuage  of  section  201 
of  the  administration  bill.     It  provides; 

No  person  or  ci;iss  of  persons  shall  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  serve  on  grand  and  petit 
Juries  In  any  St^ite  court  on  account  of  race, 
re:iylon.  sex,  national  origin,  or  economic 
st.itus. 

Since  this  language  merely  forbids  a 
denial  of  "the  right  to  ser\'e-,"  and  does 
not  touch  the  variety  of  les.ser  but  more 
'Widespread  forms  of  discrimination,  we 
have  proposed  the  followin:;  sub.sti'tute 
provision: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  make  any  distinc- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
-sex.  national  origin,  or  economic  status,  in 
thp  qualifications  for  service,  and  In  the 
fplei-ilon  of  any  person  to  serve,  on  grand  or 
P<'nt  juries  In  any  state  court. 

We  have  also  suRsested  that  a  similar 
chance  should  be  made  in  the  language 
of  that  part  of  section  101  of  the  bill 
which  would  amend  18  U.S.C.  1862.  The 
changes  we  recommend  will  bring  this 
aspect  of  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act 
^  of  1966  into  accord  with  the  policy 
apainst  sex  distinctions  which  is  already 
expressed  in  section  703  of  the  Civil 
RiphUs  Act  of  1964  and  section  3  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963, 

I  am  pleased  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  language  of  our  proposed  amendment 
has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  many 
groups  and  individuals  including,  for 
example,    the    National    Federation    of 


Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
and  the  Women's  Bai-  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  especially  timely  to  note,  too,  that 
next  week  49  State  commissions  associ- 
ated with  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women  will  be  meeting 
here  in  Washington  to  consider  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  many  areas 
of  concern  to  women  ajs  citizens.  It 
should  be  recalled,  therefore,  that  in  its 
final  reix>rt  the  President's  Commission 
urged  that  attention  be  given  'to  assur- 
inp  equal  jui-y  service  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  sex.  Women  and  men  alike 
should  assume  their  responsibilities  for 
making  juries  representative  of  tlie  com- 
munities in  which  they  live." 

We  wholeheartedly  agree,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  we  hope  that  our  colleacues  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  including  those  who 
serve  on  the  two  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  v.hom\e  sent  copies  of  our 
letter  to  the  President,  will  consider  our 
amendment  and  give, it  their  support. 

For  the  information  of  our  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  letter  we  addressed  to  the 
President,  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Women's  Bar  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  a  letter  from 
the  national  legislation  chairman  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs. 

The  letters  and  resolution  follow : 
Congress  of  the  UNrrED  St.ites, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  DC. 
The  PREsmENT, 
Washington,  DC.  \, 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT;  Your  state  of  the 
Union  message  of  January  12,  1966.  promised 
to  "propose  legislation  to  establish  unavoid- 
able requlrement.s  for  nondiscriminatory 
Jury  selection  in  Peder.al  and  State  courts." 
As  Members  of  Congress,  we  welcomed 
your  message,  and  on  February  25.  1966,  we 
asked  you,  and  the  Attorney  General,  to  In- 
clude provisions  in  your  sponsored  bill  to 
"preclude.  In  both  State  and  Federal  courts, 
any  discrimination  in  Jury  service  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  as  well  as  other  Irrelevant  fac- 
tors such  as  race,  color,  political  or  religious 
atnilation,  or  economic  or  social  status" 
We  strongly  believe  that  the  arbitrary  dls- 
crUnlnatlon  in  the  jury  system  on  the'  basis 
of  sex  Is  whoUy  unjustified  and  must  be 
eliminated. 

However,  we  regret  to  note  that  because  of 
inappropriate  language  the  Civil  Rights  bill 
which  you  sent  to  the  Congress  on  April  28 
will  fall  to  accomplish  your  goal  and  ours: 
"to  establish  unavoidable  requirements  for 
nondiscriminatory  jury  selection." 

We  therefore  re.spectfuUy  request,  and 
urge,  that  you  support  the  amendment 
which  we  here  propose  to  rectify  the  unduly 
limited  language  now  in  tlie  bill. 

Discrimination  In  the  selection  of  a  Jury 
undermines  the  very  foundation  of  a  de- 
mocracy In  the  administration  of  Justice, 
whether  such  discrimination  Is  based  on 
race,  economic  or  social  c;ass.  po:itlca]  or 
religious  affiliation,  or  sex.  Where  such  dis- 
crimination occurs,  as  your  message  of  April 
28  to  Congress  so  clearly  says:  "It  is  not  only 
the  exriuded  group  that  suffers.  Courts  are 
denied  the  Justice  that  flows  from  Impartial 
Juries  selected  from  a  cross  section  of  the 
community. 

Women  constitute  a  cross  section  of  one 
half  of  the  adult  community.  The  Jury 
system  wlii  not  be  representative,  or  non- 
discrimmatory,  unless  and  unili  no  distinc- 
tion 18  made  between  men  and  womep  with 
respect  to  Jury  service. 


Although  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  made 
W'..n-.cii  eligible  to  serve  on  all  Federal  June*, 
the  procedures  still  being  used  In  many  of 
the  Federal  district  courts  continue  to  un- 
dermine the  statutory  purpose. 

The  situation  is  much  worse  in  State 
courts.  Only  22  States  have  laws  that  put 
men  and  women  On  an  equal  footing  with 
regard  to  Jury  ser^-lce.  The  other  2B  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  make  various 
distinctions  on  the  basis  of  sex  alone  which 
result  in  distorted  and  unrepresentative 
Juries,  as  follows: 

A.  Three  States — Alabama.  Mississippi  and 
South  CaroUna — totally  exclude  women  from 
Juries, 

B.  Twenty-five  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  provide  different  treatment  for 
men  and  women  wlvh  regard  to  Jury  service, 
as  follows : 

1,  Three  States— norida,  Louisiana  and 
New  Hampshire-  {>ermlt  women  to  serve  on 
juries  only  if  they  first  register  with  tne  cleric 
•  of  the  court.  These  States  have  no  similar 
law  with  respect  to  men.  i  In  addition,  a 
Jury  in  a  condemnation  case  in  Florida  mtut 
be  composed  only  of  men.) 

2  Fourteen  Jurisdictions  excuse  women 
from  Jury  service  solely  because  of  their 
sex,  namely  .Arkansas.  District  of  Columbia, 
Georgia.  Ka:;sas,  Maryland  (In  4  of  23  coun- 
ties) ,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nevada.  New  York, 
North  Dakota.  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Washington. 

3.  Eight  States  exempt  women  (but  not 
men)  if  they  have  family  and  child  care  re- 
sponsibilities. These  are'  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Nebraska,  North  CaroUna,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

4.  Two  States  allow  women  to  serve  on 
juries  only  where  courthouse  facilities  per- 
mit    Rhode  Island  and  Nebraska. 

5  Two  States  specifically  exempt  women 
from  Jury  service  in  cases  Involving  certain 
crimes:  Massachusetts  and  Nebrriska. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  let  us  16ok  at 
the  .specific  language  of  section  201  of  vour 
proposed  bill.     It  provides: 

"No  person  or  class  of  persons  shall  be 
demed  the  right  to  sene  on  grand  and  petit 
juries  in  any  State  court  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  sex.  national  origin,  or  econormc 
status." 

This  language  would  clearly  change  the 
laws  In  Alabama,  Mississippi',  and  South 
Carolina  which  totally  exclude  women  from 
jury  service.  However,  IJ,  would  not  Invali- 
date the  laws  of  the  other  25  Jurisdictions 
which  make  sex  distinctions  In  Jury  service. 
In  these  25  Jurisdictions  women  have  a 
"right  to  serve"  on  the  jury,  and  section  201 
merely  forbids  a  denial  of  "the  right  to 
serve." 

The  sex  distinctions  now  drawn  in  these  25 
Jurisdictions  result  in  great  evil.  They  are 
used  in  many  locations  to  discourage  women 
from  serving  on  a  Jury.  Frequently,  women 
ask  to  be  excused  because  they  are  dis- 
turbed by  gratuitous  suggesUons  about  the 
inconvenience  of  Jury  service,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  time  required,  ihe  unwholesome- 
ness  of  the  surroundings,  or  the  distasteful 
facts  t<ji  be  heard  in  some  cases  These  sex 
distinctions  undermine  women's  sense  of 
civic  responsibility.  They  introduce  totally 
unwarranted  distortions  m  the  selection  ol  a 
Jury  so  that  it  fails  to  be  a  cross  secUon  of 
the  community. 

The  recent  Federal  court  decision  (White 
V  Crook.  Feb.  7.  1966),  holding  the  Alabama 
law  unconstitutional  did  not  help  very  much, 
because  the  court's  decision  allowed  the  State 
until  June  1.  1967.  to  set  up  a  new  system 
which  could  include  such  factors  as 
"whether  service  is  to  be  compulsory  or  vol- 
untary and  the  availability  of  physical  facili- 
ties." If  Alabama,  .^^lsst8slppl  and  South 
Carolina,  which  now  exclude  women,  follow 
the  example  of  the  25  other  Jurisdictions,  al- 
lowing women  to  ser-^e.  but  not  on  the  same 
basis  a«  men.  the  Civil  Right*  bill  will  have 
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very  Uttle  practical  effect  on  eliminating  sex 
discrimination  In  the  selection  of  State 
Juries. 

Unless  the  Civil  Rights  bill  tackles  the 
problem  of  sex  distinction  In  Jury  service, 
rather  than  merely  the  denial  of  the  "right 
to  serve",  the  bill  will  not  "establish  un- 
avoidable requirements  for  nondiscrimina- 
tory Jury  selection"  as  promised  In  your 
State  or  the  Union  Message  of  January  12. 

Although  further  litigation  might  bring 
further  progress  n  ending  discrimination  be- 
tween men  and  won^en  In  Jury  service  (for 
example,  whether  the  absence  of  physical  fa- 
cilities In  a  courthouse  causes  a  denial  to 
women  of  the  right  to  serve  on  Juries  on 
account  of  sex),  litigation  Is  a  long  and 
costly  process,  of  uncertain  outcome,  and 
the  results  will  vary  from  State  to  Stat«. 

We  beheve  that  there  should  be  but  one 
law  relating  to  Jury  service,  applicable  equally 
to  both  men  and  women;  not  one  law  for  men 
and  another  law  for  women.  We  believe  that 
no  one  should  be  excused  from  Jury  service 
solely  on  the  basis  of  sex.  We  believe  that 
Jury  service  by  women  should  not  depend  on 
whether  a  State  or  county  has  installed  phys- 
ical facilities  fur  women  jurors  In  court 
houses.  We  believe  Jury  service  should  not 
depend  on  whether  women  register  specially 
to  serve,  or  otherwise  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
serve.  We  believe  that  niaklng  women  eli- 
gible for  Jury  service  on  the  same  basis  as 
men  will  not  drag  the  mother  away  from  her 
home-making  and  chlKI-care  duties.  The 
existence  of  such  responsibilities,  which  is  a 
proper  functional  basUs  for  excuse  from  Jury 
duty,  should  be  a  ro:tson  available  to  any 
citizen,  not  Just  women. 

We  agree  with  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
which  urged:  "Attention  to  assuring  equal 
Jury  service  without  distinction  as  to  sex. 
Women  and  men  alike  should  assume  their 
responsibilities  for  making  Juries  represent- 
ative of  the  communities  in  which  they  live." 
{AmeT\can.  \Kov\ei\.  1963.  pp  46-47).  We 
agree  with  the  1963  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Committee  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights  which  stated  (  pp    12-14)  : 

"The  Committee  believes  there  Is  urgent 
need  for  State  legislative  reform  with  respect 
to  Jury  service  eligibility,  exemption,  and  ex- 
cuse in  order  to  .vchleve  equal  Jury  service  In 
the  States  The  removal  of  sex  distinctions 
In  State  laws  respe<:tlng  Jury  service  wcruld 
not  mean  that  women  having  the  care  of 
small  children  would  be  forced  out  of  the 
home;  It  would  mean  only  that  eligibility  for 
an  exemption  ar;d  excuse  from  Jury  service 
would  be  the  .s.ime  for  either  .^ex  " 

To  help  achieve  our  common  goal  of  estab- 
lishing "unavoidable  requirements  for  non- 
discriminatory Jury  selection  In  Federal  and 
State  courts."  we  sh.ill  recommend,  and  hope 
you  will  support,  ameiidmi?  the  language  of 
section  201  to  read  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  to  make  any  distinc- 
tion on  accoimt  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
national  origin,  or  economic  .status,  in  the 
qualifications  for  service,  and  in  the  selection 
of  any  person  to  serve,  on  grand  or  petit 
Juries  In  any  Staxe  court." 

We  suggest  that  a  similar  change  should 
be  made  In  the  language  of  that  part  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  bin  that  would  amend  18 
use  1862  The  changes  we  recommend  will 
bring  this  aspect  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of 
1966  Into  accord  with  the  policy  against  sex 
distinctions  which  is  alreadv  in  section  703 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law 
88-352).  and  section  3  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
of  1963  (Public  Law  88  38). 
Respectfully  yours. 


Resolction    AnnpTED   BY   Tur  WoMKN's   Bar 

AsS<X"IATION    (^V    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLITMBIA 

ON    May    24.    1S66 

Where.os  equality  of  rights  under  the  law 
for  all  persons,  male  or  female.  Is  basic  to 
democracy  and  Its  commitment  to  the  ulti- 


mate value  of  the  Individual  and  should  be 
cle.irly  reflected  in  the  law  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  United  St.ites  is  signatf>ry  to 
the  Cnarter  of  the  United  Natlon.s  which  re- 
affirms faiih  In  funditmental  human  rights. 
In  the  dignity  iind  worth  of  the  human  per- 
son, in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  woTnen 
and  of  nations  large  and  small;   and 

Whereas  the  laws  of  three  states  deny  the 
right  to  serve  on  state  Juries  to  any  woman, 
the  laws  of  another  three  or  more  states  ex- 
clude women  unless  they  Uike  some  uttlrnia- 
tlve  steps  to  assert  their  desire  to  serve,  stejis 
not  required  of  men;  while  the  laws  of  15 
states  exempt  women  from  Jury  duty  on  the 
sole  grround  of  being  female,  without  other 
reason,  and  the  tendency  of  public  ofBcials 
m  many  stwh  jurisdictions  is  to  encourage 
women  k^  avoid  Jury  service,  thus  circum- 
venting the  fundamental  concept  of  the  Jury 
as  cross-sectional  and  democratic  and  of  spe- 
cial and  local  competence  to  Judge;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  a  number  of  bills  Involving  civil 
rights  and  speclftcally  Involving  Jury  service. 
Including  H  R,  147G5  and  3  3296  (Introduced 
.April  28.  1966),  which  latter  embrace  the 
draft  prepared  by  the  Attorney  Cieneral  of 
the  United  States  and  sponsored  by  the' ad- 
ministration; and 

Whereas.  .Sec  201  thereof,  as  submitted, 
woiild  ellniln.ite  all  discriminations  relating 
to  men  serving  on  Juries,  but  would  perpetu- 
ate a  distinction  b.ised  on  individually,  have 
repeatedly  urged  that  Jury  service  be  uni- 
form for  men  and  women  citizens,  and  have 
voiced  the  desire  and  readiness  to  assume 
this  duty  ijf  full  citizenship,  unhampered  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  sex;   and 

Whereas  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  these  discrimina- 
tions so  as  to  assure  "equal  Jury  service  with- 
out distinction  a<i  to  sex"  (i47nertcan  Women, 
1963.  pp  46-47);  and 

Whereas  numerous  State  Commissions  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  organized  within  the 
la^t  three  years,  have  likewise  called  for 
eliminating  sex_  discrimination  and  opening 
the  doors  to  women  for  the  discharge  of  this 
Civic  duty  on  the  same  basis  as  for  men;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  logical  basis  for  con- 
tinuing the  single  discrimination  against 
women  in  Jury  service  on  state  Juries  while 
banning  all  other  forms  of  dlBifrlmlnatlon; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rrsolvrd  hy  the  members  of  the  Women's 
Bar  Assoriation  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  annual  meeting  on  May  24.  1966.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  Suites,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  he  urged  to  amend  the 
pending  legislation  so  as  to  Insure  that  the 
qu.illflcatlons  and  selection  of  women  citi- 
zens for  Jury  service  be  on  the  same  basis 
as  f./r  men  citizens;  ancMse  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  following  substitute 
language  be  advanced  and  advocated  as  ap- 
propriate, as  an  amendment  to  accomplish 
this  purpose: 

"Sec.  201  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  make 
any  distinction  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  national  origin  or  economic 
status.  In  the  qualifications  for  service,  and 
In  the  selection  of  any  person  to  serve  on 
grand  or  petit  Juries  in  any  state  court." 

\ 

The      Natjonai.      Federatiok      or  t 

BtJsiNESs  AND  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc  .  of  the 
United    States    of    America, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  1,  1966. 

Hon.  Pl^ORENCK  P.  DWYER, 

Hou.fc  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  F'lo;  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  24th  enclosing  an  additional  copy  of 
H  R.  14765  This  legislation  is  of  extreme 
interest  to  our  Federation  As  you  know, 
one  of  the  planks  in  our  National  Legisla- 


tive   Platform    provides   for    "Uniform   Jury 
Service  for  Men  and  Women." 

Tliere  are  nineteen  states  in  which  women 
may  be  exempt  from  State  Jury  Duty  solely 
on  the  ground  of  their  sex  Tills  inequality 
should  be  eliminated  as  It  prevents  women 
from  becoming  full  citizens  in  these  states 

I  have  been  In  contact  with  Margurrlt* 
Rawalt.  one  of  our  Past  National  President* 
In  Washington.  DC  ,  and  she  advises  me  that 
the  following  amendatory  language  has  been 
suggested  to  Hon  John  Doar.  A:-slstant  At- 
torney General.  Civil  Rights  Division,  as 
effective  to  bring  about  equality  of  right  and 
duty  between  men  and  women 

"Sec  201.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  make  any 
distinction  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  national  origin  or  economic  status,  In 
the  qualifications  for  service,  and  In  the 
selection  of  any  person  to  serve  on  grand  or 
petit  Juries  in  any  state  court." 

In  the  event  that  you  agree  that  the  above 
would  eliminate  discrimination  based  on  sex 
in  the  qualificutlon  for  service  and  In  the 
selection  of  State  grand  anc;J^  petit  juries, 
would  ycju  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  suljstitute  the  above  clau.so  for  the  present 
Section  201.  Title  II.  of  HR   14765? 

We  now  number  over  176.000  business  and 
professional  wcjmen  throughout  the  United 
States,  all  of  whom  are  anxiously  looking 
forwiu-d  to  Uniform  Jury  Service  for  Men 
and  Women. 

I  will  deeply  appreciate  your  favorable 
consideration  of  this  matter  and  I  will  loc^x 
forward  U3  hearing  from  you 

As  soon  as  I  hear  from  you  I  intend  to 
contact  our  clubs  throughout  the  United 
States  again  urging  them  to  have  their  mem- 
bers to  contact  the  proper  persons  in  an 
endeavor  to  obtain  uniform  Jury  Service  at 
this  time. 

Thanking  you  for  your  continued  valuable 
assistance,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Emma  C.  McGaix, 
National  Legislation  Chairman. 

Westfieu).  N  J. 
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POLL   WATCHERS   FEAR 
INTIMIDATION 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  ReidI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  have  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Presidents  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966 
which  would  make  explicit  that  inter- 
ference witii  or  intimidation  of  any  poll 
watcher,  candidate  for  office,  or  other 
person  participating  in  any  general,  spe- 
cial or  primary  election  constitutes  a 
Federal  crime  and  is  punishable  in  ac- 
cordance with  Federal  criminal  proce- 
dures. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  traveled  to  Missis- 
sippi as  part  of  a  biparti.san  congres- 
sional delegation  to  underscore  Federal 
concern  with  both  the  tragic  .shooting  of 
James  Meredith  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Mississippi  primary  elections  under  the 
new  Voting  Rights  Act.  Although  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  beginning  to  work, 
I  hoard  firsthand  reports  of  the  real 
concern  and  even  fear  many  per.sons  still 
have  regarding  the  electoral  process. 
Missi.ssipplans  who  had  served  as  poll 
watchers  in   prior  elections  refused  to 


serve  m  the  recent  primaries — as  a  result 
of  their  conceni  over  direct  or  indirect 
intimidation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  presently  considering  the 
civil  rights  legislation  in  executive  ses- 
sion, and  I  hope  that  this  amendment 
explicitly  concerned  with  the  electoral 
process,  poll  watchers,  and  candidates 
for  public  office  is  adopted  by  the  com- 
miitee  before  the  bill  is  reported  to  the 
floor.  

UNEMPLO-il^ENT  COMPENSATION 
BILL  REPRESENTS  VICTORY  FOR 
COMMONSENSE  AND  FAIRPLAY 

Mr.  McDADB  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  A.shbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  today 
we  have  witnessed  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  this  Con^res-s  in  cutting 
down  a  preposteirous  administration  pro- 
posal and  enacting  in  its  place  an  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill  which  is 
totally  con-sistcnt  with  Federal-State  re- 
lations hi  this  field  and  humanitarian 
Boals  The  Republican  members  of  'Ways 
and  Means  Committee  are  de.serving  of 
particular  commendation  for  the  leader- 
ship they  gave  in  defeating  HR.  82S2 
which  would  have  adopted  the  most  so- 
cialistic unemployment  bill  ever  en\1- 
sioned.  It  was.  In  fact,  little  more  than 
Walter  Reuther  guarant-eed  annual 
wage  through  the  back  door. 

The  bill  we  voted  on  today  preserves 
the  highly  successful  system  of  autono- 
mous State  programs  of  unemployment 
insurance.  It  rejects  the  devastating 
provw.sals  encompassed  In  H  R.  8282 
which  became  a  symbol  of  this  adminis- 
tration's socialistic  plans.  Some  of  the 
provisons  covered  in  HR.  8282  which 
have  been  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap  are 
as  follows : 

Hrst  The  imposition  of  Federal  bene- 
fit standards,  both  with  respect  to 
atTi'iunt  and  duration. 

Second.  The  restriction  of  disqualifica- 
lion  to  cases  of  fraudulent  unemployment 
insurance  claims,  conviction  for  a  work- 
connected  crime,  or  labor  disputes. 

Third.  The  abandonment  of  the  ex- 
perience rating  system  as  a  basis  for 
granting  the  ciedit  against  the  Federal 
tax 

Fourth.  The  automatic  u'ranting  of  an 
additional  26  weeks  of  benefits  irrespec- 
tive of  the  stat€  of  the  economy. 

Fifth,  The  broad  and  indiscriminate 
extension  of  coverage  to  employers  of  one 
or  more  workers,  nonprofit  organizations 
and  farmworkers. 

Sixth.  The  increase  in  the  taxable 
waee  from  $3,000  t«  $6,600  by  197L 

Particularly  nffen.sive,  of  course,  was 
the  effort  to  undermine  the  merit  ratinp 
sy.^tem  that  many  States  such  as  Ohio 
ha^  found  so  successful  in  rewarding  in- 
dustries with  low  unemployment  and  piv- 
in::  an  incentive  to  police  the  unemploy- 
ment compen.sation  system  from  malin- 
gerers.   It  would  have  struck  a  deathblow 


at  the  Federal-State  concept  and  would 
liave  established  a  vehicle  to  bring  about 
the  treasured  coal  of  COPE  and  the  radi- 
cals in  the  labor  movement  who  seek 
to  pay  a  man  as  much  when  he  is  idle 
as  when  he  is  working.  Let  the  Rus- 
sians keep  that  philosophy,  we  in  this 
country  want  none  of  it. 

I  have  strongly  oppo-sed  HR  8282  and 
was  particularly  apprehensive  in  giv- 
ing the  Federal  bureaucrats  any  vehicle 
which  they  could  develop  into  the  full 
scale  H.R.  8282  model  they  wanted.  The 
bill  we  passed  today.  HR.  15119.  affords 
no  such  opporttuiiiy  and  I  supported  its 
passage.  Some  of  Uie  features  of  this 
bill  are  as  follows: 

First.  Thirteen  weeks  of  extended  un- 
employment compensation  is  provided 
during  periods  of  rece.s.sion  This  is  a 
refinement  and  improvement  of  the  un- 
employment benefit  programs  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1958  and  in  1961. 

Second.  Coverage  is  extended  to  those 
workers  who  can  be  generally  considered 
regularly  employed  and  for  whom 
there  can  be  rea.sonable  standards  of 
availability  for  work  Thus,  employers 
of  one  or  more  workers  during  20  weeks 
of  a  calendar  year,  or  employers  who  pay 
more  than  SI. 500  in  wages  during  a  cal- 
endar quartt'r,  are  covered.  Farm  work- 
ers are  not  covered.  Certain  nonprofit 
organizations  are  covered  if  they  employ 
four  or  more  workers  in  any  quarter,  but 
coverage  is  restricted  to  clerical,  custodial 
and  maintenance  workers.  These  work- 
ers are  also  covered  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  The  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  however,  remain  exempt. 
Third.  Nonprofit  organizations  are 
given  the  option  of  participating  as  self- 
insurers.  Under  this  option,  a  nonprofit 
organization  will  not  be  reciuired  to  pay 
any  part  of  the  Federal  tax  arid  will  be 
charged  only  with  the  amount  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  actually  paid  to  an  un- 
employed worker  of  such  organization. 
Fourth.  The  wage  base  is  increased 
from  $3,000  to  $3,900  beginning  in  1969 
and  to  $4,200  becinjiing  in  1972. 

Fifth.  A  judicial  review  of  det-ermina- 
tions  by  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor  with  re- 
spect to  qualifications  of  State  plans  is 
provided.     Thus,   for   the   fir.st    time,   a 
State  threatened  vith  the  loss  of  the  tax 
credit  as  a  result  of  an  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  ap- 
peal to  the  courts.    This  syst-em  of  court 
review   has    been    advocated    for    many 
years  by  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  State  administrators.     It 
will  enable  the  States  tx)  adapt  their  pro- 
grams of   unemployment   insurance    to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  i^articular  State 
Thus,  in  discarding  the  provisions  of 
the  John.son-Humphrey  adminLstration 
proposal  which  was  anointed  by  the  la- 
bor bosses  as  'their  bill,"  the  House  did 
a  rare  thing — it  exercised  its  own  inde- 
pendent judgment,  something  we  have 
seen  all  loo  seldom  in  this  rubberstamp 
89th  Confrress.     Under  the  provisions  of 
HR.  15119,  the  States  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  right  to  establish  benefit  and 
eligibility     standards    without     Federal 
control.    The  experience  rating  concept 
has    been    preserved.      More    important. 
the  all-important  judicial  review   con- 
cept has  been  included.    All  of  this  adds 
up  to  strengtheninK  the  State  unemploy- 


ment systems.  It  marks  the  rejection  of 
the  concept  of  ever  more  Federal  con- 
trols and  centralized  dictation.  We  must 
not  forget  that  those  who  offered  it  are 
merely  defeated  for  the  moment.  If  his- 
tory means  anything,  they  will  be  back 
with  the  whole  package  in  the  future  and 
like  medicare  and  other  programs, 
sooner  or  later  they  will  get  them  unless 
citizens  stand  up  and  be  counted 

I  could  not  help  but  get  some  .solace 
from  the  unhappy  statements  of  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wirtz  and  AFL-CIO  boss 
George  Meany.  They  for  once  did  not 
get  what  they  "wanted  and  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  with  this  bill.  On 
my  desk  this  morning  was  the  UAW 
Washington  Report,  radical  mouthpiece 
of  Walter  Reuther  which  grinds  out 
antifree  enteiiDrise.  anticonservative  and 
prosocialistic  trash  every  week.  In  their 
"%Veekend  Wrap  Up"  coltimn,  they 
opined : 

Chairman  WiLBtm  Mtlls,  of  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  tried  his  level  best 
to  get  federal  standards  for  unemployment 
Insurance  through  Congress — but  state  UC 
administrators  posing  as  technical  experts 
worked  with  antllabor  employers  to  play 
political  game  against  upping  UC  standards. 
Now  scene  switches  to  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  private  secretaries  of  big  em- 
ployers will  again  be  writing  thoee  Imposing 
letters  which  frequently  frighten  congress- 
men. If  America's  union  members  had 
stenographers  write  letters  to  Congress,  mall 
count  would  show  time  is  ripe  to  reform  UC, 

They  may  be  unhappy  but  most  Amer- 
icans are  not.  Certainly  not  this 
speaker,  certainly  not  those  who  are  tax- 
payers rather  than  taxeaters.  A  victory, 
yes,  but  a  mere  skirmish.  The  war  Is 
yet  to  be  fought  and  the  fate  of. free  en- 
terprise yet  to  be  determined.  It  is  re-- 
freshing,  however,  to  see  a  ray  of  light 
here  and  there.  This  lias  been  one  of 
the  first  in  2  years. 


COMMUNIST  SUBVERSION 
CONTINUES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Ashbkook  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  unwarranted  generalities 
which  is  heard  frequently  on  campus  and 
in  high  governmental  circles  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  matured  and  has  given 
up  its  bad  ways  which  should  therefore 
usher  in  a  new  era  of  cooperation,  nego- 
tiation and  resultant  world  jjeace.  To 
a  person  who  is  even  passively  observing. 
this  is  a  patent  falsehood  While  there 
is  every  effort  to  downplay  the  continual 
subversive  conduct  of  the  Communists 
their  ardor  to  achieve  their  goal  of  global 
conquest  has  not  abated  and  they  still  its>e 
their  traditional  ■  tools — deception,  sub- 
version, criminal  cons;:iiracy.  The  only 
thine  that  is  incredible  in  this  case  is  the 
unexplicable  gullibility  of  many  Ameri- 
cans who  through  some  ro.se  colored 
glasses  tend  to  view  communism  as  a 
genuine,  respectable  political  party. 

The  record  of  CommunLst?  and  their 
effort*  to  penetrate  U.S.  Government 
agencies  and  every  other  segment  of  our 
society  from  education  to  labor  unions  to 
business  is  not  necessary  to  recoimt  at 
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this  poliit.  What  I  thought  I  might  pre- 
sent, Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  capsule  summary 
of  what  the  Communist  Party  is  domK 
now.  In  this  decade.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  recount  the  Aiger  Hiss  story  nor  tiie 
sequence  of  events  that  led  to  the  spy 
trials  of  Harry  Gold,  the  Rosenbergs  and 
others  What  is  Eoing  on  now?  I  main- 
tain that  tiie  same  effort  Is  proceeding  as 
methodically  as  ever  with  a  change  here 
and  there  to  better  cover  up,  a  little  more 
polish  and  a  different  set  of  Communist 
Front  organizations. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amertcan 
Activities,  I  have  a  close  connection  with 
the  effort  to  legislate  a  legal  framework 
for  our  security  laws  to  protect  our 
American  interest.  For  more  than  20 
years  I  have  studied  communism  and  be- 
lieve that  tliey  are  now  ready  to  make 
their  "great  leap  forward"  In  the  United 
States,  to  borrow  from  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist dictator.  Historicallj;,  the  Com- 
munists stand  condemned  for'.their  mur- 
der, treachery  and  global  conspiracy 
Most  Americans  know  this.  What  most 
Americans  overlook— and  their  Govern- 
ment, unfortunately,  helps  In  this  eva- 
sion of  responsibility — Is  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  sixties  is  no  different. 

SUBVERSION    IN    THE    SIXTIES 

I  will  point  out.  for  example,  only  those 
Americans  who  have  been  convicted  of 
espionage  since  1960  and  the  Commu- 
nists who  have  been  ordered  out  of  our 
country  as  persona  non  grata.  It  first 
might  be  interesting  to  look  at  the  record 
as  far  as  our  relations  with  the  U.S.SJl. 
is  concerned.  Diplomatic  recognition 
wa.s  formally  granted  to  them  after  they 
piously  promised  to  not  use  their  em- 
bassies and  official  missions  In  the 
United  States  for  any  espionage  or  activ- 
ity tnimlcable  to  the  Interests  of  this 
Nation  What  a  farce.  A  worse  farce 
is  that  this  administration  In  the  consu- 
lar treaty  would  extend  even  more  priv- 
ileges to  the  Soviets  in  face  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  that  they  are  using 
the  United  Nations,  their  embassies,  their 
trade  missions,  their  exchange  programs 
and  e%ery  form  of  contact  with  this  coun- 
try for  their  overall  plans  of  espionage 
and  subversion.      *■ 

In  1933  in  an  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Soviet  Union  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  Maxim  Lltvlnoff,  People's 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  U.S.S.R.. 
stated  In  part  that  It  would  be  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  "to  refrain, 
and  to  restrain  all  persons  In  government 
service  and  all  organizations  of  the  Gtov- 
emment  or  under  Its  direct  or  Indirect 
control,  including  organizations  In  re- 
ceipt of  any  financial  assistance  from  It, 
from  any  act  overt  or  covert  liable  In  any 
way  whatsoever  to  injure  the  tranquil- 
lity, prosperity,  order,  or  security  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
its  territories  or  possessions,  and.  in  par- 
ticular, from  any  act  tending:  to  Incite 
or  encourage  armed  Intervention,  or  any 
agitation  or  propaganda  having  as  an 
aim,  the  violation  of  the  territorial  Integ- 
rity of  the  United  States,  Its  territories 


or  possessions,  or  the  bringing  about  by 
force  of  a  change  in  the  political  cr  social 
order  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  its  t«rrltories  or  posses- 
sions." 

How  well  the  Soviet  Union  has  kept  Its 
word  to  "restrain  all  persons  under  its 
direct  control  from  any  act  overt  or 
covert  liable  In  any  way  to  injure  the 
security  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
United  States,"  can  best  be  judged  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover's  statement  before  a 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
March  4,  1965: 

A  Browing  problem  Is  the  extent  to  which 
the  Soviet  Intelligence  services  are  dispatch- 
ing uadercover  spies  Into  the  United  States. 
Th^e  Individuals  have  no  ostensible  con- 
nection with  either  the  official  Soviet  estab- 
Ilslimente  or  personnel  In  this  country  nor 
do  they  make  any  overt  contacts  with  their 
foreign  espionage  headquarters.  They  are 
well-trained,  profe.islonal  intelligence  offlcer.s 
.iiid  usually  hea.r  assumed  Identities  and  are 
supplied  with  exp>ertly  fabricated  dtxrument.s 
and  unlimited  funds.  They  enter  the  United 
•States  without  difficulty  to  become  assimi- 
lated into  our  population  and.  unless  un- 
covered, eventuaily  serve  as  the  nucleus  of 
an  extensive  clandestine  espionage  network. 
Their  detection  among  the  more  than  190 
million  people  In  this  country  la  a  counter- 
intelligence problem  of  great  magnitude 

So.  instead  of  the  Soviet  Union  mel- 
lowing as  some  so-called  experts  would 
have  us  believe,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Soviets  are  really  stepping  up 
their  drive  to  subvert  our  Nation  by  ex- 
panding their  espionage  network.  The 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  other  committees  and  agen- 
cies are  well  aware  of  this  and  we  con- 
tinue our  vigil. 

But  information  such  as  that  above 
supplied  by  Mr.  Hoover  is  certainly  not 
the  only  basis  for  judging  the  .sincerity 
or  treachery  of  tht'  Soviet  Union.  A 
review  of  the  public  record  regarding 
Soviet  or  Soviet-bloc  diplomatic  or  other 
personnel  and  their  expulsions  from  the 
United  States  for  espionage  activities  In 
recent  years  is  a  good  indicator  of  how 
sincere  they  are  in  fulfilling  Lltvinoff's 
pledge  of  1933.  In  addition,  the  number 
of  Americans  and  non-Soviets  convicted 
m  the  United  States  for  conspiring  to  aid 
the  Soviet  Union  should  make  us  think 
twice  about  building  wider  bridges  to  the 
east. 

SOVIET    GUmELINES    REVEALING 

In  this  age  of  guidelines,  the  record 
of  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  nationals  ex- 
pelled from  this  country  plus  the  con- 
victions of  American  citizens  and  foreign 
nationals  for  espionage  activities  in  the 
United  States  provides  an  excellent 
guideline  to  determine  the  sincerity  or 
treachery  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Its  rela- 
tions with  our  Nation.  The  record  of 
Soviet  espionage  in  the  United  States 
might  well  be  likened  to  the  case  of  John 
Doe  coming  upon  his  next-door  neigh- 
bor, a  known  felon  with  a  number  of 
burgulary  convictions,  attempting  to 
break  into  Doe's  house  in  the  dead  of 
night.  The  first  attempt  might  possibly 
have  a  plausible  explanation,  but  If  Doe 
apprehends  the  neighbor  In  a  second, 
and  a  third,  and  a  fourth  attempt  and 
Doe  does  not  take  corrective  action,  then 


Joim  Doe  needs  to  have  his  head  ex- 
amined. 

Since  1933  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  per- 
soruiel  have  been  apprehended  repeat- 
edly attempting  through  espionage  to 
"break  in"  on  American  military,  .scien- 
tific and  Industrial  secrets.  In  each  case 
the  diplomatic  personnel  involved  aie 
usually  declared  persona  non  grata  and 
expelled  from  the  country  while  non- 
diplomatlc  individuals  are  tried  In  the 
courts.  But  after  the  disposition  oi  eacli 
case,  the  Soviet  past  record  and  policy 
of  espionage  and  subversion  Is  conveni- 
cnlly  forgotten  until  the  next  case  ap- 
pears In  the  headlines.  To  make  the  case 
even  more  unbelievable.  So\iet  cases  of 
espionage  have  occurred  over  the  years 
in  countries  all  over  the  world,  and  still 
we  have  in  our  Nation  experts  who  are 
sold  on  bridge  building,  coexistence  and 
friendly  cooperation  with  the  Soviets  and 
the  Soviet-bloc  nations,  with  nary  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Soviet  campaign  of  es- 
pionage in  the  United  States. 

What  Is  to  be  done? 

Fortunately,  the  answer  lies  in  part 
with  the  American  people  themselves.  A 
Department  of  State  publication,  pub- 
lished in  1961,  entitled.  "How  Foreign 
Policy  Is  Made,"  supplie.s  part  of  the  .solu- 
tion: 

We  are  a  government  "of  the  people  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  "  Tills  means 
that  all  decisions  ultimately  must  pass  the 
test  of  public  acceptance.  This  also  means 
that  periodically  the  people  avail  them.sclves 
of  their  right  to  change  the  men  through 
whom  they  govern  themselves. 

Herein  resides  the  citizen's  basic  re- 
course— the  power  of  the  ballot  box. 

The  above-mentioned  publication 
further  emphasizes  this  theme: 

Tills  is  an  important  fact  In  our  foreign 
relations.  It  put.8  the  world  on  notice  that 
America  is  capable  of  continually  reviialli- 
Ing  Its  leadership  with  fresh,  nevBand  vigor- 
ous men,  urnied  with  a  clear  ni.%;id.it<.'  iiom 
tile  people. 

The  surveillance  and  apprehension  of 
those  involved  In  espionage  activities  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  FBI.  and  except 
in  those  cases  where  individual  citizens 
have  proiJerly  relayed  pertinent  infor- 
mation to  the  Bureau,  the  citizens  ex- 
perience in  tills  area  is  very  minimal. 
However,  each  voter  should  have  a  real 
and  personal  concern  regarding  the 
overall  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
directs  clandestine  activities  in  our  land 
and  the  merit  of  U.S.  policy  with  those 
Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  leaders  who  per- 
mit them.  Furthermore,  each  citizens 
appraisal  of  these  policies  should  be  a 
very  Important  guideline  in  deterniinin.; 
for  himself  the  correctne.ss  or  wrongness 
of  our  current  foreign  policy. 

The  following  two  listings  should  be 
helpful  In  providing  background  mate- 
rial on  this  issue.  The  first  enumerates 
those  Soviet  nationals  declared  persona 
non  grata  or  otherwise  removed  from 
their  official  assignments  in  the  United 
States  from  July  1960  to  January  1965. 
This  is  not  necessarily  the  complete  list- 
ing for  this  period  of  all  Soviet  nationals 
expelled  from  the  United  States,  but  only 
those  Involved  in  cases  handled  by  the 
Justice  Department. 
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The    second    listing    comprises    some 
cases  of  prosecutions  for  violations  of 
espionage  statuels  from  1960  to  1965: 
5ovirT    Nationals    Declared    Persona    Non 

C.kata  or  Othermvi.se  Removed  I"rom  Their 

umeiAL     AssigNmfnts     in     the     United 

States  From  July  1960  to  Januart  1965* 

Uv.nia  AJanaslavich  Oovalev.  1960:  Soviet 
National.  Employee  of  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat. Employed  as  translator  at  the 
Uniteti  Nations  Secretariat.  Engaged  In  In- 
telligence gathering  activities.  Requested  to 
depkii  t  as  PNG. 

:gor  Y.  Melekh  (Indicted),  1961;  Melekb, 
aSouet  National,  an  employee  of  the  United 
N.it;  >iis  .Secretariat.  He  was  arrested  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  1960,  after  having  been  indicted  by 
a  Federal  grand  Jury  charging  him  with  con- 
splrii'-K  to  violate  the  espionage  laws  of  the 
United  Stales.  On  March  24.  11*61.  Judge  Ed- 
Wiu  A  Rolxion  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
la  Chicago,  lilieols,  dlsml.s.'ied  the  case 
aguinst  Melekh  pursuant  to  a  request  of  the 
Attorney  General,  upon  the  condition  that 
Mele.ivh  depart  from  the  United  States  for 
Uie  soviet  Union  on  or  t)efore  April  7.  1961. 
The  rtHjUest  of  the  Attorney  General  was 
in:ide  .ifter  lengthy  consultations  between  the 
Slate  Deimrtment  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  the  belief  that  it  would  best  serve 
the  n.itioniil  and  foreign  policy  interests  of 
the  United  States.  This  case  received  con- 
Eider.ible  publicity.  " 

Vladllen  Vasllyevlch  Klokov,  1961:  Soviet 
National,  Third  S«'cre!.ary  of  tlie  Soviet  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations.  Was  entitled  to 
diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  under 
provisions  of  Section  15  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment Klokov  dep.irted  the  United  States 
on  November  16,  19C1.  USSR  Mission  to  the 
r.N  ;idvlsed  by  tlie  U.S.  Department  of  State 
that  Klokov's  vlsB  was  Invalidated  and  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  re-enter  the 
IJiilled  states. 

Evgeni  Valerlanovich  Pavlov  1962:  Soviet 
Nat.unai,  employed  at  UN  Secretariat,  as  an 
Associate  Economic  Affairs  Officer  In  the  In- 
dustrl.il  Development  Division  of  Department 
of  Ec.inonil'"  Sixial  Affairs.  Pavlov  departed 
the  United  States  on  June  8,  1962.  Request- 
ed to  depart  as  PNG. 

Yurly  A.  Mlshukov,  1962;  Yuri  V.  ZalUev, 
1962  Both  Soviet  Nationals.  Were  employ- 
ees of  UN  Secretiirlat.  Sought  Intelligence 
'.nformatlon  from  a  candidate  for  election  to 
a  state  legislature  (NY).  Information  re- 
tarding their  illegitimate  activities  brought 
t.j  attention  of  .Secret.iry-General  by  State 
Department  and  Secretary -General  dismissed 
both  men.  Mlshokov  had  already  left  the 
countrv  and  Zaittev  dep.irted  on  August  7, 
1&62. 

Evoenl  M.  Prokhorov.  1962;  Ivan  Y.  Vyro- 
dov;  1962;  Vadlm  Vladlmlrovlch  Sorokin, 
1962:  Mikhail  Stepanovlch  Savelev,  1962: 
Named  as  co-conspirators  in  United  States  v 
I>rummond.  Soviet  Nationals  attached  to 
Soviet  Mission  to  UN.  Prokhorov  and  Vyro- 
dov  were  Second  and  Third  Secretaries,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Soviet  Mission  and  Sorokin 
and  Savelev  were  employees  of  the  Soviet 
Mission. 

Prokhorov  and  VjTodov  were  declared 
M  PNG  and  they  departed  the  USA  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  19G2.  Borokin  and  Savelev  had 
previously  departed  the  country  voluntarily. 

Iv.-in  Dmitrlevlch  Egorov  (Indicted)  1963; 
Petr  Egorovlch  Maslennlkov  1963;  Aleksel 
Ivanovich  Galkln  1963:  Named  as  co-con- 
splnitors  In  United  States  v.  Egorov,  et  al; 
VnUrd  States  v.  Sokolov-Baltch.  Egorov.  a 
Soviet  National  employed  by  the  UN  Secre- 
tariat,  together   with    his   wife.    Alekaondra; 


'  See   FBI   Statement.    "Expose   of   Soviet 

Espionage— May  I960-  ipp.  30  38.  for  PNG 
cases  during  period  of  January  1.  1950  to 
May  1.  it)60) 


Robert  K.  Baltch  and  Joy  Ann  Baltch.  was 
indicted  by  a  Federal  jrand.Jury  in  Brociklyn. 
New  York,  on  July  13.  1963,  for  violation  of 
the  espionage  statutes  (Title  18.  USC.  Sec- 
tion 794(c)  I .  Petr  E  Mi-islennikov  and  Alek- 
sel I.  Galkln.  First  Secretaries  of  the  Rus- 
sian Mission  and  Bye.orvi&sian  Mission  to 
UN.  respectively,  were  named  as  co-consplra- 
tors.  Prior  to  trial,  Eforov  and  his  wife  were 
simultaneously  exchanged  for  two  Americans, 
a  Jesuit  priest  and  a  student,  who  were  being 
held  by  the  Soviets  in  the  USSR  A  .supersed- 
ing indictment  was  returned  by  the  Federal 
grand  Jury  in  Brooklyn.  New  York,  on  De- 
cember 17,  1963  (U^.  v.  Sokolo: -Baltch) 
naming  the  Egorovs  a$  well  as  Soviet  officials 
Maslennlkov  and  Galkln  as  co-conspirators 
but  not  as  co-defendants  Maslennlkov  and 
Galkln  had  voluntarily  departed  this  coun- 
try on  May  3.  1963  »nd  May  10.  1963,  re- 
spectively. 

Gleb  A.  Pavlov  1963;  Vladimir  I.  Olenev 
1963;  Yuri  A.  Romaslian  1963:  Named  as  co- 
conspirators in  US  V.  Butenko  and  Ix-anov. 
Soviet  Nationals  attaahed  to  the  Soviet  Mis- 
sion to  UN  RomashUi  was  Third  Secretitry; 
Pavlov  was  an  Attache  and  Olenev  was  an 
employee  of  the  Soviet  Mission.  All  were 
declared  as  PNG  and  they  departed  the 
country  together  on  November  1,  1963. 

Gennadly  Sevaslyatov  1963:  Soviet  Na- 
tional, culttiral  attache  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy, Washington,  D.C  Expelled  from  the 
United  States  for  "highly  improper  activi- 
ties incompatible  With  his  diplomatic 
status,"  which  activities  reportedly  involved 
his  efforts  to  penetrate  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  (CIA)  by  attempting  to  re- 
cruit the  services  ol  a  U.S.  Government 
employee  of  Russian  parentage.  Declared 
PNG  and  departed  the  United  States  on  July 
3,  1963. 

Vasily  V.  Zadvlnskl,  Vladimir  P  Grechanln, 
Alexander  V.  Udalov,  1964:  Soviet  Nationals. 
attaclied  to  Soviet  Embas.«y.  Washington. 
DC.  General  Major  Zadvlnskl  was  Soviet 
Military  Atiache:  ColoHf!  Grechanln  was  As- 
sistant Soviet  Military  Attache,  and  Colonel 
Udalov  Wiis  Assistant  Soviet  Air  Attache. 
All  were  declared  PNG  and  ordered  to  depart 
the  United  States  on  I>ecember  14.  1964. 

Boris  Karpovlch.  Fsdor  Kudashkin,  1965: 
Named  as  co-conspiraltors  in  U.S.  v.  Robert 
Glenn  Thompson.  Both  are  Soviet  nationals. 
Pedor  Kudashkin  was  a  former  employee  of 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat  who  had  de- 
parted for  the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  return- 
ing of  the  indictment  In  U.S.  v.  Tliompson. 
Boris  Karpovlch  was  Information  Counselor 
at  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Karpovich  held  diplomatic  immunity  aiid  was 
declared  PNG  and  ordered  to  depart  the 
United   States  on  January   12.    1965. 

Then  there  are  the  cases  where  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  been  involved  in  espio- 
nage— remember,  this  is  espionage  of  the 
present  not  of  the  past— and  have  heen 
subsequently  prosecuted  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. This  IS  a  reminder  that  Soviet 
perfidy  has  not  mellowed  but  rather  has 
continued  in  a  steady,  well  planned  and 
all  too  successful  manner.  Note  these 
sj>ecific  cases; 

A  Paktial  LasTiNG  OF  Violations  or  Espio- 
nage   Statutes,    1960-65 

1.  Igor  Y  Melekh  and  Wilhe  Hlrsch.  in- 
dicted on  three  counts  with  conspiracy  to  vio- 
late Section  793  (a)  (b)  (c)  and  Section  951 
of  Title  18.  U.S.  Code  On  motion  by  Gov- 
ernment, court  altered  the  bond  of  Igor 
Melekh.  a  United  Nations  employee,  to  per- 
mit him  to  leave  the  United  States.  Upon 
further  motion  by  the  Government,  court 
dismissed  the  indictment  on  April  11,  1961, 
as  to  Melekh  and  Hlrsch. 

2.  Robert  Soblen,  convicted  for  violation  of 
espionage  statutes  and  sentenced  to  life  Im- 


prisonment on  August  7,  1961.  Free  on  ap- 
I.->eal,  Soblen  unlawfully  fled  the  United 
States  and  subsequently  committed  suicide 
in  England. 

3  Arthur  Rogers  Roddey,  pled  guilty  to 
violations  of  espionage  statutes  and  sen- 
tenced to  eight  years  Imprisonment  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1961. 

4.  Irvln  C.  Scarbeck,  charged  with  unau- 
thorized transmittal  of  classifled  information 
to  an  agent  of  a  foreign  government.  Con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  30  years  imprison- 
ment In  1961.  In  1963  sentence  was  reduced 
to  10  years  by  District  Court. 

5.  Nelson  C  Drummond.  Indicted  on  two 
counts  In  October.  1962.  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  for  having  con- 
spired with  four  Soviet  Nationals,  all  former 
members  of  the  Soviet  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  to  deliver  Information  relating  to 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  to 
the  U.S.S.R 

6.  Ivan  Dmitrlevlch  Egorov.  Aleksandra 
Ivanovna  Egorov,  Robert  K  Baltch  and  Joy 
Ann  Baltch.  Indicted  on  charge  of  conspirL-.g 
to  transmit  information  about  rocket 
launching  sites,  atomic  weapons  in  ship- 
ments, and  other  aspects  of  national  defense 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Egorov.  a  Soviet  Na- 
tional, wns  employed  by  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat, but  his  claim  of  diplomatic  im- 
munity was  denied  by  court.  Prior  to  trial, 
the  Egorov's  were  exchanged  for  two  Ameri- 
cans, a  Jesuit  priest  and  a  student,  who  were 
being  held  by  the  Soviets  In  U  S.S.R  The 
Baltches.  alias  Sokclovs  were  dismissed  from 
a  new  indictment  at  the  request  of  the  At- 
torney Genera!  whose  action  was  prompted 
by  overriding  considerations  of  national  secu- 
rity. They  departed  from  United  States  on 
October  15.  1964. 

7.  John  WiUlam  Butenko  and  Igor  A. 
Ivanov.  a  Soviet  National,  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy to  violate  espionage  statutes  and 
sentenced  to  30  and  20  years  Imprisonment 
respectively  In  December   1964. 

8  Robert  Glenn  Thompson,  indicated  on 
charge  of  obtaining  information  for  the 
Soviet  Union  on  U.S.  military  installatioriS, 
missile  sites,  code  books  and  Intelligence  and 
counterintelligence  activities,  Including  the 
identity  of  American  agents.  Pled  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  30  years  Imprisonment  last  year 

9.  Robert  Lee  Johnson  and  James  Allen 
Mlntkenbaugh.  Indicted  on  charges  of  con- 
spiring to  commit  espionage  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Union.  Pled  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
25  years  Imprisonment  each  In  1965. 

10.  Paul  Carl  Meyer,  pled  guilty  on  fotir 
counts  of  misuse  of  American  passports  On 
February  26,  1965.  was  sentenced  to  2  years' 
Imprisonment  on  the  first  of  these  counts 
and  to  1  year  each  on  the  remaining  three 
counts,  these  sentences  to  run  concurrently. 
Meyer  fraudulently  obtained  15  passports  In 
Chicago,  traveled  to  Berlin  and  sold  passport* 
to  Soviets. 

British  Prime  Minister  Wilson,  a  Lab- 
orlte  wa.s  compelled  to  stand  up  before 
the  Parliament  recently  and  reveal  that 
the  dock  strike  which  has  created  a  na- 
tional crisis  in  island  England  is  the 
work  of  hard-core  Communists. 

Yet  there  are  those  here  who  t«ll  us. 
as  they  did  just  before  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  that  communism  is  "mellowing" 
and  that  the  Communists  are  not  behind 
muclT'of  the  violence  and  revolutionary 
aotion  currently  disturbing  the  United 
States 

The  record  is  quite  the  contrary.  The 
Communists  are  as  active  or  more  active 
than  ever  on  the  home  front  and.  In 
Vietnam,  they  are  supplying  with  arma- 
ments those  fighting  our  American 
forces.  The  leopard  has  not  changed-hls 
spots;  they  are  jtist  being  whitewashed. 
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AN   OPTIMISTIC  C-OMHUNIST  PARTY 


An  optimistic  Communist  Party.  U.S.A. 
moved  int.o  more  overt  activities  In  1965 
and  1966  thaxi  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
A  series  of  favorable  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions coupled  with  public  apathy  and 
the  perennial  liberal  shortsightedness  on 
communism  has  given  it  an  impetus  to 
push  its  activities  harder  than  at  any 
time  since  the  late  forties  and  early 
fifties.  Communists  have  been  very  ac- 
tive in  stirring  public  sentiment  against 
the  Vietnam  involvement.  They  have 
been  active  on  campus  and  in  their  ef- 
forts to  infiltrate  civil  rights  groups. 
No  target  seems  as  promising  as  the 
youth  of  our  Nation,  however,  and  it  is 
in  this  area  we  should  have  special  con- 
cern. 

Typical  of  the  duplicity  they  utilize  Is 
the  Berkeley,  Calif.,  student  uprising  and 
the  tactics  of  Bettma  Aptheker.  She 
"inspired"  and  "led"  the  students  dur- 
ing their  uprising  while  concealing  her 
true  allegiance  and  identity.  She  tiraded 
against  anyone  who  suggested  she  was 
a  Communist  and  posed  as  a  modern 
Joan  of  Arc.  She  later  revealed  that  she 
had  been  a  Communist  all  of  the  time. 
UnsuspectinK  Americans  play  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  infiltrate  mass  orga- 
nizations. The  record  is  replete  with 
other  examples  of  this  same  infiltration 
of  free  speech  movements,  socialist  clubs, 
the  DuBois  Clubs  and  so  forth. 

omClAL   PERSONNEL    FOMENT   SPTINO 

The  most  powerful  .source  of  subver- 
sive assault  on  America  comes  from  the 
official  Soviet  pereonnel  who  are  In  the 
United  States.  At  a  recent  congressional 
hearing,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
warned' 

It  Is  well  established  that  a  topheavy  per- 
centage of  Soviet  bloc  personnel  assigned  to 
this  country  actually  have  Intelligence  as- 
signments of  one  type  or  another.  The 
number  of  these  representatives  has  stead- 
ily Increased  over  the  years  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  works  diligently  to  send  more  and  more 
such  representatives  tfi  this  country.  These 
Individuals  range  from  those  assigned  to 
their  embassies  and  the  United  Nations  to 
numerous  other  groups.  Including  commer- 
cial representatives,  exchange  groups  and 
the  like. 

In  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  the 
Soviets  have  a  great  advantage  In  com- 
manding their  own  forces  behind  the 
lines  of  the  declared  enemy,  us.  and  of 
having  the  enemy  accord  such  forces  the 
status  of  legal  participants  in  the  quest 
for  political  power  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions have  put  the  Communist  Party 
in  a  position  that  it  is  a  legitimate  con- 
tender for  political  power,  a  «reat  mis- 
assumption  of  fact,  I  am  certain.  With 
their  own  nationals  in  our  country  to 
give  direction  to  the  CPUSA.  they  have 
a  dangerous  combination  which  should 
make  all  Americans  consider  the  sub- 
versive thrust  of  our  avowed  enemy. 

The  House  CommitU'e  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  the  FBI.  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  other  intelligence 
agencies  are  at  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
against  Communist  subversion  and 
criminal  conspiracy  Public  opinion  Is 
Just  as  vital,  however,  and  Americans 
must  never  let  themselves  be  lulled  into 


complacency.  As  the  record  clearly  in- 
dicates. Communist  subversion  and  con- 
spiracy continues  just  as  It  has  since  the 
godless  philosophy  gained  a  foothold  in 
Ru.ssia  two  generations  ago.  To  under- 
stand the  enemy  and  his  tools  is  half  of 
t'le  battle  and  I  join  many  others  who 
iJedge  to  continue  this  unrelenting  fight 
against  a  vicious,  wily  and  most  danger- 
ous foe. 


THOSE    MAGNIFICENT    REDWOODS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  "^ 
man  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen 1  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  Mr.  Speaker, 
great  interest  has  been  shown  in  pro- 
posals to  create  a  Redwood  National 
Park  in  northern  California,  and  many 
Members  of  this  House  have  asked  me 
as  Representative  of  the  Redwood  area, 
about  these  proposals.  Recently  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTairs  Committee  field  hearings 
held  in  Crescent  City.  Calif..  June  17  and 
18.  At  that  time.  I  attempted  to  set 
forth  the  background  of  the  problem,  as 
I  have  learned  it  from  a  lifetime  of  res- 
idence in  the  area,  and  I  attempted  to 
spell  out  my  own  opinions  of  the  pro- 
posals before  the  Congress.  For  those 
who  would  be  interested  in  this  state- 
ment, I  iixsert  tliis  statement  in  the 
Record : 
Statement  or  Hon.  Don  H.  Clausen  Bekore 

THE  Senate  Interior  Committee.  Crescf.nt 

CTTY,  Calif.,  June  17,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Commit tpe.  may  I  first  of  all  wel- 
come you  to  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  California — the  beautiful  "Redwood  Em- 
pire District" — and  say  that  my  constituents 
and  I  are  pleased  and  thankful  to  have  you 
here  to  view  the  area  affected  by  the  Red- 
wotxl  Park  proposals  before  this  committee. 
We  have  been  urging  full  and  complete  hear- 
ings on  these  proposals  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, with  some  groups  urging  creation  of 
a  Redwood  Park  without  del.\y  and  others. 
the  residents  of  this  Redwood  area,  needing 
a  prompt  solution  so  as  to  ease  the  financial 
strain  on  the  loc  il  economy  which  would  be 
caused  by  delay.  Also,  the  threat  of  govern- 
ment acquisition  of  large  forest  productive 
acreages  has  left  an  adverse  psychological 
impression  oi>  the  Icc.il  petjple  affected. 
They  are  understandably  we.iry  of  the  con- 
tinuing hares.sment 

As  some  of  you  niiiv  recall,  this  community 
of  Crescent  City  and  the  County  of  Del  Norte 
have  had  their  share  of  problems.  In  1963. 
the  Aliiskan  earthquake  cau-sed  the  devastat- 
ing tidal  wave  that  nearly  wiped  out  the 
downtown  section  of  Crescent  City.  In  1964, 
the  extraordinary  floods  swept  all  of  the 
buildings  of  the  town  of  Klamath  out  to 
-sea  This  Utst  winter,  the  Smith  River  went 
on  the  rampage,  causing  damage  to  the  lower 
valley  of  the  river  with  the  resultant  open- 
Inj;  of  a  new  mouth  to  the  river.  And  now, 
the  Redwood  Park  proposals  to  many  Is  "the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back." 

Your  hearing.--,  here  today.  a«d  those  hoped 
for  l)y  the  House  Interior  and^isular  Affairs 
Committee  -are  a  reasonable  a^sw^er  to  these 
requests  fi  r  prompt  action.  For  this  we 
thank  you  very  much. 

At  the  outset  of  my  testimony,  perhaps  It 
would  be  of  Interest  for  you  to  know  the 
position  of  the  Congressm.in  from  this  Con- 
greselonal  District  As  you  may  know. 
President  John.son  proposed  his  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  progr.ini  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 


ruary 23  of  this  year  through  Secretary 
Udali.  On  that  same  day,  .Senator  Kuchb. 
and  I  lntr'">duced  the  President's  bill  In  ihe 
Senate  and  the  House,   respectively. 

When  I  Introduced  this  bill,  I  made  & 
statement  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
expressing  my  views.  I  think  two  para- 
gr.iphs  of  this  statement  will  adequately 
summarize  my  position.     First  of  all  I  said 

"It  has  become  clear  that  one  of  the  rarest 
resources  in  the  world — the  tall  coast  red- 
woods— should  be  recognized  as  one  of  our 
great  national  assets  and  that  suitable  red- 
wood forests  be  set  aside  uiider  the  care  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  By  my  words 
and  action  today,  I  fully  endorse  thia 
concept." 

Parenthetically,  this  key  statement  that. 
In  my  Judgment,  accurately  describes  the 
current  status,  appeared  in  the  most  recent 
Issue  of  US.  News  &  World  Report- 

"There  appears  to  be  wide  acceptance  of 
the  Idea  that  the  giant  Redwood  Trees  are 
one  of  Nature's  greatest  wonders  and  sh  juld 
be  tncltided  In  the  National  Park  System 
Virtually  everyone  agrees  that,  when  all  is 
s.ild  and  done,  there  Is  going  to  be  a  National 
Redwood  Park.  The  only  remaining  ques- 
tions are  when,  where  and  how  big'.''' 

Regardless  of  my  own  thoughts,  my  posi- 
tion of  respi'nstblUty  Is  different  from  thai 
of  any  other  member  of  the  House.  Ag.ain. 
may  I  quote  a  second  paragraph  from  my 
statement: 

"More  than  400  members  of  this  honorable 
body  may  find  it  hard  to  question  the  pro- 
tection of  beautiful  redwood  forests,  and 
that  Is  understandable.  But  there  is  only 
one— the  Congressman  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  California — who  has  the  direct 
responsibility  to  protect  also  the  legitimate 
Interests  of  all  the  people  who  live  there- 
with this  position  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  confess  that  I  had  some  reservations 
in  introducing  the  Administration's  bill 
Many  people  In  this  particular  area  are 
critical  that  the  State  of  California  has  not 
developed  the  recreational  potential  of  the 
more  than  100,000  acres  of  redwood  fo.'estJ 
It  has  held  In  State  parks  for  many  years 
Secondly,  because  the  timber  products  In- 
dustry represent*  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  local  economy,  others  fear  for  their  jobs 
And  still  others,  who  pay  property  taxes,  or 
public  offlclals  concerned  with  tax  revenue 
Inconie,  fear  that  the  tax  base  will  be 
serloitely  eroded  by  federal  acquisition  of 
private  lands,  thereby  Increasing  their  own 
tax  lo.ad. 

These  are  reasonable  concerns  that  I,  as 
their  representative,  also  must  voice.  Frank- 
ly, I  introduced  the  Administration  bill  be- 
cause I  thought  It  made  an  honest  effort  to 
answer  these  problems  and  was  a  reasonable 
starting  point  for  Congressional  considera- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  wltoesscs  before  yiu  to- 
day and  tomorrow  will  go  into  great  detai; 
about  the  local  economy.  Jobs,  the  tax  b.ise 
and  other  consideration^  Involved,  and  I 
hope  that,  from  this,  a  clear  determlnatloD 
caii  t)e  made  as  to  whether  these  concerns 
are  adequately  answered  by  the  bill.  It  Is 
my  personal  view  that  the  economic  adjust- 
ment provlsk^ns  are  totally  Inadequate  and 
will  require  the  maximum  evaluation  by  the 
com.mlttees. 

Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
one  of  the  bills  now  before  your  committee, 
as  written,  will  be  finally  accepted  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  Congress  More  logically.  I  believe 
It  will  be  a  combination  of  the  two.  This, 
of  course.  Is  to  be  expected  when  considering 
what  I  will  describe  as  the  most  complex 
and  complicated  conservation  proposal  ever 
presented  to  the  Congress. 

There  are  strong  feelings  on  t»oth  sides 
of  the  Issue  before  us  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  sympathetically  swtcd. 
"Clausen,  we  don't  envy  your  position,  being 
caught  squarely   In   the  middle  of  a  highly 
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emotional  and  controversial  Issue."  This 
iiuy  ttime  as  a  surprise  to  you,  Mr.  Chalr- 
tiun.  but  quite  to  the  contrary,  I  welcome 
tliis  opportunity  to  accept  the  challenge 
•jiat  will  lead  toward  a  satisfactory  compro- 
mise solution. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  be  Immodest, 
I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  the  rea- 
sons why  I  am  content  to  be  In  this  nosltlon. 
FVTht,  careful  scrutiny  of  my  voting  record 
m  Congress  will  reveal  a  strong  record  of 
support  for  the  responsible  conservation 
programs  presented  to  the  Congress.  On  this 
Redwood  Park  and  other  conservation  pro- 
posals, I  have  consistently  kept  an  open 
mind  and  will  continue  to  do  so  because  in 
a  representative  govcriiment,  we  have  the 
obvious  obligation  to  seek  recommendations 
for  improvement  of  any  legislation  before  us. 

Secondly,  the  fact  that  I  was  born  and 
rearpil  In  this  great  Redwood  country.  I  be- 
lieve, places  me  in  a  uni(}ue  po.sition  to  assist 
the  Interested  groups  and  the  legislators  In 
guii.mg  access  to  aiid  being  provided  with 
:lie  important  factual  data  that  is  so  vitally 
necessary  to  the  rendering  of  a  proper  de- 
cision. SufHce  It  to  say,  I  am  equally  aware 
of  the  problems  and  the  potentials. 

Having  said  this.  It  will  be  my  objective 
to  work  with  you  to  find  the  most  reason- 
able and  practical  compromise — the  final 
plan  could  well  take  shape  by  coordinating 
and  improving  the  two  bills  before  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  strongly  convinced  that 
everyone  is  going  to  have  to  give  on  this 
matter.  As  the  testimony  is  gathered  and  the 
overall  economic  factors  come  to  light.  1  am 
certain  that  you  will  then  see  ■what  I  know 
to  be  true — we  have  previously  referred,  to 
this  National  Redwood  Park  proposal  as  com- 
piex  and  complicated  I  might  add  one  very 
important  de.scrlptlon — It  will  be  very  costly. 

Mr  Cliairman.  the  fln.incial  problems  asso- 
ciated with  this  park  question  are  enormous. 
P-arther.  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of 
the  various  parks  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
particularly  in  recent  years,  will  reveal  a  pat- 
tern of  gro.ss  underestimates  In  the  land  ac- 
quisition and  p.ark  development  costs.  Some 
will  say  that  this  Is  to  be  expected  because 
■whenever  the  government  moves  In  to  buy 
something,  the  costs  go  up  and,  or  the  specu- 
iiiion  runs  rampant."  Others  have  said  the 
estimates  have  been  kept  purposely  low  In 
order  to  get  the  bill  pas.'^ed  through  Congress. 

In  this  case,  we  cannot  afford  to  speculate. 
There  Is  too  much  at  stake.  Before  arriving 
at  any  final  decision,  every  member  of  Con- 
gress should  know  exactly  what  it  will  cost. 
The  taxpayers  of  America  also  have  a  right  to 
know  It  Will  be  my  purpose  to  do  everything 
within  my  power  tc  minimize  any  Inaccurate 
estimates  of  the  project. 

To  emphasize  my  point,  the  Senior  Senator 
from  California,  Mr.  Kuchel.  and  I  al.'io  have 
bills  pending  before  the  Congrcs.^  to  increase 
the  grcwsly  underestimated  authorization  of 
the  Point  Reyes  National  .Seashore  from  the 
orlgitial  H4  million  to  the  new  Park  Service 
estimate  of  an  additional  $30.5  million,  or  a 
wuil  of  $44.5  million  Tills  project  Is  also  in 
my  Congressional  District. 

Mr  Ch.drman.  I  want  to  serve  notice  right 
here  and  now  that  I  believe  we,  In  the  Con- 
gress, have  the  responsibility  of  completing 
the  Job  on  existing  park  proposals'  such  as 
Point  Reyes.  Many  people  were  affected  by 
"whig  project  and  are  entitled  Uj  expect  an 
f'irly  completion.  I.  therefore,  have  estab- 
;ishe«l  this  as  my  first  priority  conservation 
project. 

Returning  to  the  Redwood  Park  question. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  because  of 
these  stated  concerns  and  reservations.  I  in- 
troduced a  second  bill  In  the  House — and  this 
SrlnK.s  me  to  the  first  of  two  major  points  I 
»'auld  like  to  make  before  this  Committee 
today  My  second  bill.  H.R.  13042.  would 
provide  a  Redwood  National  Park  In  this 
s-une  area  as  the  Admln)«:trat1on  bill,  but 
insteiid  of  taking  the  18.000  acres  of  Relllm 
Redwixxl  Company  lands,  comprising  the  en- 


tire Mill  Creek  watershed,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  corridor  connecting  the  two  state  parlts. 
This  would  leave  the  question  of  the  Relllm 
lands  within  the  Mill  Creek  watershed — most 
of  which  are  not  park  quality — subject  to  an 
acceptable  land  management  agreement  with 
the  Congress.  As  to  watershed  protection, 
the  Lowdermllk  Report  will  substantiate  and 
remove  any  concern  of  soil  erosion. 

With  the  existing  demonstration  forest 
program  and  the  Redwood  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Plan  of  the  forest  products  Industry  In- 
volved, we  have  the  opportunity  of  establlsh- 
•  Ing  an  Interesting  and  potentially  exciting 
new  concept  of  coordinated  conservation 
planning.  The  end  result  could  be  a  model 
reforestation  program  Immediately  contigu- 
ous to  the  Redwood  National  Park.  The 
educational  value  associated  with  this  con- 
cept Is  truly  unlimited.  The  local  people 
have  adopted  a  slogan,  "Parks  and  PajTolls." 
This  proposal  Is  designed  to  fulfill  their  re- 
quest. The  Relllm  Redwood  Company  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest  land 
managers  In  the  business,  thereby  lending 
validity  toward  acceptance  of  this  concept. 
Incidentally,  part  of  this  recommendation 
caine  as  a  result  of  many  discussions  I  held 
with  a  highly  respected  member  of  the  Save- 
The-Redwoods  Leag:ue  and  also  a  local  In- 
formal citizens  committee  headed  by  the  late 
Superior  Court  Judge.  Michael  Messner.  The 
fact  that  this  bill  has  not  been  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  points  to  the  reason  for  its  not 
being  up  for  consideration  by  your  com- 
mittee today,  but  I  would  ask  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Subcommittee  become  increas- 
ingly familiar  with  this  approach  because  I 
believe  it  provides  many  meritorious  oppor- 
tunities toward  reaching  the  ultimate  com- 
promise. 

As  you  also  know,  the  second  major  pro- 
posal before  this  committee  today  is  to  cre- 
ate a  Redwood  National  Park  In  the  Red'wood 
Creek  watershed,  consisting  of  some  90.000 
acres.  This  proposal  also  contemplates  the 
acquisition  of  thousands  of  acres  of  non-park 
quality  lands  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
so-called  "ecological  unit"  to  protect  the 
virgin    redwoods    downstream. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  major 
issues  before  the  Congress  is  this  doctrine  of 
federal  acquisition  of  an  ecological  unit. 
I  simply  ask  the  academic  question:  Are 
there  other  ways  to  guarantee  the  protection 
of  these  cathedral-Uke  forests  other  than 
authorizing  the  federal  government  to  buy 
the  entire  watershed'  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  ans-wer  to  this  question  reaches  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  crucial  economic  question 
before  the  Congress,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  federal  cost  In  a  time  of  extremely 
tight  money,  but  also  from  a  standpoint  of 
economic  damage  to  the  local  community. 

This  question  of  economics  also  is  Involved 
In  the  second  major  point  I  would  like  to 
raise  before  the  committee  today.  Perhaps 
the  members  of  this  honorable  committee 
are  aware — and  eepeclally  Senator  Kuchel 
because  of  his  very  close  contact  with  the 
state — of  the  major  factors,  aside  from  the 
federal  bills,  that  affect  the  redwood  park 
Issue.  But  I  can  say  from  my  own  kno^wledge 
that  most  of  the  people  of  this  area  specifi- 
cally, and  presumably  the  United  States  In 
general,  are  not  aware  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia apparently  plans  even  greater  land 
acquisitions  for  the  state  park  system  than 
are  envisioned  by  the  federal  government  in 
the  Administration  bill.  It  Is  a  clear  fact  that 
creation  of  a  Redwood  National  Park  by  the 
Congress  physically  cannot  meet  all  of  the 
economic  problems  Involved  unless  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
thoroughly  study  the  Impact  of  the  total 
land  acquisition  contemplated  by  the  state 
as  well  as  the  federal  government. 

In  other  words,  the  economic  problems  of 
the  redwood  region  cannot  be  solved  If  the 
federal  government  places  a  park  In  Del 
Norte  County  and  attempts  to  solve  the  eco- 


nomic Impact  here  while  the  state  expands 
Its  Prairie  Creek  and  Southern  Htimbolcft 
State  Parks  In  Humboldt  County  Or.  In  the 
wisdom  of  the  Congress.  If  it  places  the  park 
In  the  Redwood  Creek  watershed,  including 
Prairie  Creek  Redwood  State  Park  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Sierra  Club,  then  the  economic 
problems  are  not  solved  if  the  state  expai.ds 
here  in  Del  Norte  County  and  at  Southern 
Humboldt,  Redwood  State  Park  For  this 
reason,  I  strongly  urge  this  committee  to 
make  every  effort  to  determine  what  the 
state  planing  Is  at  this  time,  so  that  the  en- 
tire land  acquisition  picture  can  be  placed 
before  the  Congress  and  the  people  lor  ac- 
tion and  reaction.  In  other  words,  we  the 
people  of  the  area  must  consider  i\ie  federal 
and  state  land  acquisition  plans  In  block 
becavise  of  the  overaU  economic  Impact  on 
our  entire  area. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  note,  at  this  point, 
that  these  acquisitions  are  not  unilateral  ac- 
tions by  the  federal  government  on  one 
hand  and  the  State  of  California  on  the 
other.  Secretary  UdaU's  proposal  to  the 
Congress,  In  submitting  the  Administration 
bill,  makes  this  clear  in  the  Section  labeled 
"Scope  of  the  Proposal"  contained  In  the 
Secretary's  presentation  on  pages  20  and  21. 
This  Section  clearly  Indicates  that  a  deal 
has  been  made  between  the  state  and  federal 
administrative  agencies. 

This  agreement  contemplates  that  the 
federal  government  ■anil  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  by  receiving  Jedediah  Smith 
and  Del  Norte  Coast  Redwood  State  Parks 
from  the  state  and  by' accoutring  18.000  acres 
of  Relllm  lands  to  round  out  thlS'  major  unit 
of  the  park,  as  well  as  acquiring  approxi- 
mately 1.400  acres  ol  the  separate  "tall  trees" 
unit  to  the  south.  This  Is  the  portion  of 
the  proposal  that  Is  generally  known  by  the 

P"l^^<^-  .  v..    1.    . 

The  state's  part  of  the  proposal:  which  U 
not  generallv  known.  Is  that  It  would  receive 
the  King  Range  Conservation  area  of  approxi- 
mately 31  000  acres  from  t^e  federal  govern- 
ment and  consolidate  this  with  the  38.000 
acre  Southern  Humboldt  Redwood  State  Park 
by  acquisition  of  an  additional  18  000  acres 
in  the  Mattole  River  area.  In  addition,  the 
state  would  also  acquire  some  16.600  addi- 
tional acres  adjacent  to  Prairie  Creek  Red- 
wood State  Park  to  expand  this  state  facility 
as  well  as  receive  the  Muir  Woods  National 
Monument  In  Marin  County  from  the  federal 
government.  The  total  of  these  new  state 
acquisition  was  estimated  by  Secretary  Udall 
to  cost  $12,70<:i,000.  one-third  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary,  could  come  from 
contingency  funds  in  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  the  Secretary  would  help 
raise  another  third  of  this  amount  from  ma- 
jor national  foundations,  and  the  other  one- 
third  would,  hopefully,  be  raised  by  local 
conser\'ation  groups  In  cooperation  with  the 
state  in  all  honesty,  I  think  it  Is  appropri- 
ate that  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  The  revenues  are  lower  tlian 
estimated  originally,  and  there  are  over  300 
conser\-atlon  projects  now  authorized  by  the 
Congre.ss  that  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
scheduled  accumulation  of  moneys  for  their 

funding.  ,  ,  . 

For  the  record.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
respectfuUv  request  at  this  time  that  pages 
20  and  21  of  SecTetary  Udall's  proposal  to  the 
Congress  be  Included  in  the  committee  record 
at  this  point. 

In  summarv.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my  feel- 
ing that  the  Congress  has  before  It  proposals 
with  a  great  number  of  ranUflcatlons  be- 
cause the  facts  are  difficult  to  obtain.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  committee's  determination  to 
build  a  full  and  complete  record  on  all  of  the 
economic  and  aesthetic  considerations  In- 
volved m  these  proposals.  And.  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  doctrine  and  philosophy  of  the 
ecological  unit  be  thoroughly  considered  and 
examined  as  well  as  the  entire  ackage  pro- 
posal of  land  acquisitions  by  the  federal  and 
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state  governments  so  that  the  full  Impact 
on  the  area  can  be  ascertained.  Only  when 
this  Is  done  can  the  Congress  make  euq  accu- 
rate decision  ba.sed  upon  all  of  the  facts. 
In  my  Judgment,  no  Senator  or  Congress- 
man can  arrive  at  an  hone  t  and  objective 
decision  on  this  vital  question  until  this 
full  and  complete  record  Is  available  for  re- 
view. An  the  Congressman  from  the  area,  I 
have  not  yet  reached  a  flnal  decision,  and  will 
not  do  so  until  all  testimony  Is  Included  In 
the  record  I  aslc  that  each  of  you  follow 
this  .suggested  apprf>ach. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Chairman,  you.  the 
Members  of  this  Subcommittee,  our  col- 
leagues In  the  House  and  Senate  and  I.  have 
a  very  heavy  responsibility  In  this  matter. 
We  must  share  the  burden  of  arriving  at  the 
flnal  decision  that  Includes  the  proper  solu- 
tion to  the  Redwood  National  Park  question 
With  thit  in  mind.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Senators  present  that  this  hearing  Is 
being  held  in  the  County  that  has  been  my 
home  for  the  past  25  years.  I  served  as  a 
Member  of  this  Board  of  Supervisors  for 
seven  years,  so  I  feel  );omewhat  qualified  to 
suggest  that  the  Congressman  from  the  First 
District  is  quite  familiar  with  the  area  In 
question 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  offer  what  I 
think  would  be  a  representative  point  of  view 
of  the  people  of  this  county  Let's  Inventory 
the  situation  a*  the  residents  of  this  county 
might  do.  Put  yourself  In  their  position. 
What  might  be  your  observations?  First, 
and  quite  naturally,  you  will  be  concerned 
over  any  major  land  acquisitions  by  public 
agencies  when  over  70  percent  of  the  avail- 
able land  in  the  entire  county  is  already 
owned  by  the  State  or  Federal  governments. 
With  each  passing  week,  some  new  develop- 
ment take.s  place  Another  staff  member  or 
an  appraiser  representing  a  State  or  Federal 
agency  has  come  in  to  'disturb  the  serenity" 
of  the  are.i  A  new.  chastising  arUcle  ap- 
pears In  the  newspaper  or  in  a  magazine, 
placing  emphasis  on  readily  acknowledged 
forest  practice  problems  that  were  created 
by  some  cut-out  and  get-out  logging  opera- 
tor who  is  no  loncer  here  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  his  actions  You  live  In  this  area 
because  you  like  It  here,  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  r!ver.s  and  trees,  the  flstdng  and  camp- 
ing, the  people,  the  opportunity  to  provide 
a  normal  living  for  your  family. 

Quite  honestly  you  don't  mind  sharing 
this  abundance  of  natural  beauty  with  oth- 
ers- you've  been  doing  It  for  years  with  the 
outstanding  Jededlah  Smith  and  Del  Norte 
Coast  Redwood  State  Parks  In  your  backyard. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  see  the  opportunity 
of  "making  a  buck"  from  tourlsta  who  come 
to  .see  these  giant  t-athedral-llke  groves  such 
as  the  Stout  Memorial  But.  having  lived 
here,  you  are  also  quite  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  type  of  weather  conditions  we 
have  nn  tho  North  Const,  the  heavy  winter 
rains  and  the  prevalent  summer  fogs,  which 
cau.se  these  great  trees  to  grow  and  reproduce 
In  the  first  place,  are  al.so  the  understandable 
limiting  factors  for  expanding  the  tourist 
Industry 

Then,  as  nne  who  has  worked  for  years  to 
attract  stable  industry  to  voiir  area  you 
realize  the  limitations  of  the  area  because  of 
a  lack  nf  railroad  facilities  You  work  to 
encoursge  diversincatlon  of  the  existing  In- 
dustries because  you  know  vou  can  depend 
on  this  for  your  bread  and  butter. 

After  venrs  of  contlnul.ng  coordination  and 
cooperation  with  n  hlghlv  respected  organl- 
zati.>n  operatlne  .t  similar  Integrated  f'lre.st 
Industry  prooes.s!ng  plant  In  the  State  of 
Oregon,  you  reach  the  day  when  this  orga- 
nization h.-vids  a  meeting  announcing  its  plan 
for  expansion 

Even  though  you  are  .still  recovering  from 
the  flooti  and  tidal  wave  dl.s.i.sters,  there  now 
appears  to  be  a  rav  of  hope  on  the  horizon. 
The  men  working  now  m  smaller  mills,  who 
do   not   have   sufficient   timber   resources   to 


keep  going,  can  feel  secure  In  knowing  that 
when  their  plant  closes  down,  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  Job  In  the  new  full- 
utUlzatlon  plant  that  Is  expanding.  As  the 
grocer,  the  clothing  merchandiser,  the  service 
station  operator,  the  clerk  In  the  five  and 
dime  store,  you  take  great  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  payrolls  will  continue  to  provide 
purchasing  power  for  the  goods  and  services 
you  have  to  offer. 

Then,  out  of  the  blue,  come  the  activities 
of  State  and  Federal  agencies,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  President  to  create  a  National 
Redwood  Park.  Your  hopes  for  the  future 
are  clouded — you  don't  know  if  you'll  have 
a  Job  Can  we  stiiy  In  the  area?  Can  the 
children  remain  with  their  schoolmates? 
Should  we  buy  that  new  or  used  car  this 
year?  Should  we  buy  that  new  home  or  add 
on  this  additional  room?  No,  let's  wait  until 
this  Redwood  Park  Issue  Is  settled. 

Gentlemen,  while  this  may  appear  to  be 
Irrelevant  to  the  legislation  before  you.  I  can 
.tssure  you  that  that  which  I  have  described 
Is  very  real  to  the  person  who  lives  In  Port 
Bragg.  Scotia.  Frirtuna,  .Areata.  Orlck  or  Cres- 
cent City.  This  is  representative  of  the  type 
of  mall  I  have  been  receiving  from  people 
subjected  to  this  harassment  for  the  past  two 
to  three  years.  The  continuing  uncertainty 
about  one's  future  can  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  morale  of  the  area. 

These  people  know  what  they  have  now, 
they  know  what  they  could  plan  on.  They 
have  an  expanding  operation  underway  that 
could  well  be  the  backbone  of  their  economy 
for  the  years  to  come.  Is  It  not  understand- 
able that  they  are  concerned  as  they  testify 
today? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  need  our  as.sur- 
ance  that  we  will  not  legislate  a  new  pocket 
of  poverty  In  Humboldt  or  Del  Norte  County. 
The  economic  .idju.stment  p.iyment  provision, 
which  has  heretofore  never  been  accepted  or 
established  by  Congress,  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  their  concern. 

I  firmly  believe  the  people  of  the  area  have 
a  right  to  expect  full  protection  against  any 
legtsl,\tlvely  Imposed  economic  dlsitsters 
The  basic  point  that  I  want  to  m.ike  Is  that 
should  the  Congress  finally  decide  to  adopt 
either  the  Administration  or  the  Sierra  Club 
propo-sal,  then  the  Congress  has  the  obliga- 
tion of  re<-ommendlng  and  providing  alter- 
native economic  and  Industrial  sources  of 
Income  for  the  arerus  The  recommended  eco- 
nomic adjustment  payments  deal  only  with 
the  calculated  tax  base  lo-sses  and  leave  much 
In  doubt  as  to  the  guarantee  against  other 
economic  losses  caused  by  the  land  acquisi- 
tions This  portion  of  the  proposal  must  be 
more  specific  In  scope  before  it  can  be  under- 
stood and  accepted. 

I  cannot  say  honestly  that  the  people 
residing  on  the  North  Coast  of  California  are 
against  a  National  Redwood  Park — they  sim- 
ply say,  "We  will  support  a  park  plan  we  can 
live  with." 

With  this  In  mind.  I  will  be  working  to- 
ward that  end — a  reasonable  and  responsi- 
ble approach  to  the  development  of  a 
"Uvable  Park  Plan"  With  the  passaee  of 
time,  as  more  factual  data  Is  presented  to 
our  commltteee  in  the  Congress.  I  shall  keep 
abreast  of  my  thinking  on  this  important 
matter.  I  hope  you  will  ask  for  my  jwlnt  of 
view  from  time  tr>  time  Th"  people  of  the 
area  and  the  nation  are  depending  on  us  to 
b«  carefully  considerate  before  arriving  at  a 
flnal  decision- -a  derision  that  will  be  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  all  America.  Together. 
I  believe  we  can  develop  a  satLsfactory  com- 
promise 

In  the  coming  months  as  the  record  Is 
built.  I  shall  be  ptittlng  together  my 
thoughts  for  a  comprehenslw  con,ser\atlon 
p.ickage  reoommetidatlon  whereby  the  areas 
Involved  the  Industry,  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral rovernment..s  can  consolidate  their  ef- 
fort.s  toward  the  adnntlon  of  a  plan  of  "Red- 
woods Fiirever  "   by  combining  the  pre.serva- 


tlon  of  an  adequate  reserve  of  the  magnifi- 
cent park-quality  Redwoods  with  proper 
forest  management  practices  This  package 
will  include  a  National  Redwood  Park,  th* 
existing  system  of  State  Parks,  with  .some 
possible  additions,  the  completion  of  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  a  State  Rec- 
reational complex  associat<>d  with  the  Water 
Resource  Reservoir  development  plans  for 
the  North  Coast,  the  Scenic  Roads  and  Trails 
recommendations  of  the  State  of  California, 
the  Forest  Service  Multiple-Use  and  Recrea- 
tional plans,  the  Demonstration  Forests  of 
the  Redwood  Region  Con.':ervatlon  Council 
and  the  very  exciting  Redwood  Park  and 
Recreation  Plan, 

The  overall  acreage  commitment  In  this 
package  will  be  surprising  and  should  strike 
a  responsive  chord  with  pre.servatlon  con- 
servationists and  multiple-use  conservation- 
ists alike,  with  fishermen,  hunters,  campers 
and  recreatlonlsts  This  regional  conserva- 
tion package  will  be  designed  to  sustain  the 
Integrity  of  this  Committee,  the  House  Com- 
mittee and  the  entire  Congres,s  It  will  em- 
body an  exceptional  array  of  natural  and 
man-made  resource  developments  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  we  In  the  Redwood 
Empire  truly  possess  "American's  Family 
Playground." 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members,  for  your  patience  and  kindness  in 
permitting  me  to  testify  today. 
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SOLVAY-GEDDES   COMMUNITY 
YOUTH   CENTER 

Mr.    TUNNEY.     Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend  his   remarks   at  this  point  In  the 
^Recohd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, June  19.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending the  dedication  ceremonies  mark- 
ing the  formal  opening  of  the  Solvay- 
Geddes  Coinmunily  Youth  Center  in  my 
district.  It  was  also  a  privilege  to  be 
allowed  to  contribute  in  small  measure 
to  the  occasion  by  presenting  the  center 
with  a  flaa  that  had  flown  over  the  U.S. 
Capitol.  I  was  so  lmpres.scd  with  the 
center  Itself  and  with  the  .stor>'  betiind 
its  construction  that  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues. 

The  community  youth  center  Is  a  one- 
story  structure  containing  a  gym.  swim- 
ming pool,  steamroom.  and  other  facili- 
ties for  the  recreational  enjoyment  of 
the  town  of  Gcddes.  and  especially  for 
their  children  Its  existence  is  the  result 
of  many  years  of  hard  work  and  plan- 
ning by  the  Solvay  Tigers  Athletic  Club 
and  Its  auxiliary,  the  organization  en- 
gaged In  the  building  and  operation  of 
the  center.  The  late  James  M.  DeLucia. 
a  member  of  the  Ticers,  conceived  the 
idea  for  such  a  building,  and  a  memorial 
to  him  now  hancs  in  the  lobby  In  recog- 
nition of  his  contribution. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  tlie  Solvay 
Tigers  have  conducted  baseball  and  bas- 
ketball programs  for  boys  from  the  area. 
To  .support  the.se  artivltie.<;  and  to  realize 
their  dream  of  a  youth  center,  the  Titrers 
conducted  various  fundraislng  activities 
with  each  member  selfle.ssly  giving  of  Ws 
time  and  effort.  Then,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  group  decided  to  take  the  first  direct 
st^js  toward  their  goal  of  a  pennanent 


center  where  they  could  organize  and 
conduct  their  existing  programs  and  ex- 
pand their  operations  for  the  benefit  of 
yount;  people.  The  community  youth 
center  that  exists  today  is  the  wonderful 
result  of  all  their  efforts  throu.4hout  the 
years. 

What  makes  the  achievement  of  these 
fine  people  so  noteworthy  is  that  they 
accomplished  their  objective  alino.st  ex- 
clusively on  their  own.  In,  addition  to 
making  financial  contributions  toward 
the  C!  nter  during  the  fund  drive  and 
.►lavmg  worked  throughout  the  years  to 
rai.se  the  initial  capital,  many  of  these 
same  people  went  so  far  as  to  donate 
their  time  on  weekends  and  evenings  to 
aid  In  the  construction  of  the  building  In 
Drder  to  help  lessen  costs.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  the  village  of  Solvay  and 
±e  town  of  Geddes.  the  Tigers  were  able 
to  obtain  equipment  which  the  members 
u.sf'd  to  level  the  side  of  a  hill  in  order 
to  provide  an  adequate  building  site. 

When  other  citizens  in  the  community 
'oecame  aware  of  the  tremendous  enthu- 
siasm and  dedication  of  the  men  and 
wmen  of  the  Tigers,  they  responded 
u;ih  material  assi.stance.  Two  chari- 
table oreanlzations,  the  Rosamond  Gif- 
ford  Foundation  and  the  United  Com- 
.•n-jnity  Chest,  made  substantial  finan- 
cial contrlbution.s.  The  local  business 
community  also  did  its  part  The  Cru- 
cible Steel  Co.,  located  in  Solvay.  made 
as  part  of  Its  contribution  the  presenta- 
tion of  stainless  steel  ovens  for  the 
titchen  at  the  center.  The  Solvay  Proc- 
ess Division  ckf  the  Allied  Chemical  Corp. 
donated  the  land  for  the  center  site  and 
contributed  substantial  support  in  the 
lorm  of  financial  assistance  and  the 
technical  know-how  of  It^  employees. 

.\s  with  any  project  of  this  magnitude, 
.someone  has  to  be  afJiJOinted  as  overseer. 
To  fill  this  position,  the  Tigers  were  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  obtaining  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  Carl  E.  Sassano  His  indi- 
vidual contribution  Of  time  and  ability 
was  so  outstanding  that  the  members  of 
the  Tlficrs  themselves,  who  could  all 
claim  equal  praise  for  their  efforts 
toward  the  center,  snw  fit  to  single  out 
Mr.  Sa.ssano  for  special  recognition  and 
made  the  dedication  ceremony  a  testi- 
monial In  his  honor.  Such  commenda- 
tion by  his  fellow  citizens  was  truly  well 
deserved,  judging  by  the  results  of  his 
actuities.  Mr.  Sassano's  conduct  in  this 
endeavor  affords  an  excellent  example  of 
what  a  private  citizen,  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  community  and  willing  to 
expend  the  time  and  effort  required  to 
do  something  about  it,  can  do  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  the  life  of  his 
community. 

The  work  and  achievement  of  Mr.  Sas- 
sano and  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  town 
of  Geddes  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  Their 
efforts  and  their  center  stand  as  a  model 
of  what  a  community  can  do  when  moti- 
fited.  Other  communities  are  looking 
to  them  for  Ideas  on  how  to  build  simi- 
lar structures  in  their  areas.  It  was 
also  as  a  result  of  this  recognition  that 
the  Timers  were  able  to  obtain  as  main 
speaker  at  their  dedication  the  Right 
Revetetid  Monslgnor  Nicholas  H.  Weg- 
"er,  director  of  the  world-reknown 
Pathe:  Flanagan's  Bo^'s  Town.    Indeed. 


it  was  only  fitting  that  a  personality  of 
Monslgnor  Wegner's  stature  and  back- 
ground be  present  at  the  opening  of  a 
facility  primarily  intended  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  yonth  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a  source  of 
great  pride  for  me  to  serve  as  the  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  of  such  people  as 
those  in  the  town  of  Gt>ddes.  Their  ef- 
forts In  constructiixg  a  youth  center 
marks  not  only  a  successful  completion 
of  manj'  years  of  hard  work  but  al.so 
marks  a  beginning  in  that  these  wonder- 
ful opportunities  are  now  available  to 
their  children.  Through  this  facility. 
the  young  people  of  the  town  of  Geddes 
will  have  a  better  chance  to  develop 
Into  responsible  and  worthwhile  citizens 
who  will  be  an  asset  to  both  their  com- 
munity and  their  country.  They  have 
been  given  the  finest  example  of  coni- 
munlty  responsibility  and  cl\ic  pride 
by  their  parents  and  neighbors,  who 
have  done  so  much  for  th^ m  and  for  their 
town  by  building  this  great  center. 


VIET  MAIL  CALL 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ashmore] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ASHMORE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
standing  example  of  what  is  being 
Co  assist  in  lifting  the  morale  of  our 
iting  men  in  Vietnam.  A  project 
felled  Viet  Mail  Call  was  begun  last  No- 
vember by  the  Greenville  Piedmont,  the 
eveninc  newspaper  in  Greenville,  S  C. 
This  was  followed  by  the  morning  i^aper, 
the  Greenville  News,  which  produced  a 
newsletter  and  .sent  it  free  to  servicemen. 

In  the  words  of  Seaman  Charles 
Blocker: 

Every  letter  I  receive  says.  "I  don't  know 
what  to  say  tliat  could  cheer  you  up  "  'Well. 
Just  to  see  the  letters  come  Is  enough. 

Thus  Seaman  Blocker,  stationed  on  the 
U.S.S.  Valley  Forge  off  Vietnam,  ex- 
presses his  appreciation  to  the  Greenville 
News-Piedmont  Co. -and  hundreds  of 
Greenville  area  people  who  had  written 
as  part  of  the  News-Piedmont  program 
of  support.  Blocker  Is  only  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  servicemen,  relatives,  friends. 
area  citizens,  and  organizations  now  in- 
volved In  the  constantly  growing  pro- 
gram of  mall,  materials,  and  most  of  all, 
moral  support  of  our  fighting  men  and 
units. 

The- Viet  Mall  Call  and  newsletter  list, 
beginning  with  only  "local"  boys,  now 
contains  moie  than  150  names  and  ad- 
dresses sent  In  by  fiiends  and  relatives. 
It  continues  to  grow  dally  One  marine 
wrote  that  he  had  received  almost  600 
cards  and  letters  from  Greenville  area 
citizens,  that  he  could  not  possibly  an- 
.swer  them  all.  and  want<'d  the  Piedmont 
to  thank  the  public  for  him.  Dozens  of 
sincere  letters  were  received  by  the 
papers  asking  similar  help. 


The  Piedmont's  Viet  Mall  Call  has  de- 
veloped into  a  folksy,  page  1  column, 
with  correspondence  going  to.  and  com- 
ing from,  servicemeri  with  citizens  telling 
of  replies  from  them  and  relatives  writing 
in  to  thank  the  paper  and  the  public. 
The  Greenville  News'  newsletter  also  re- 
ceived high  praise  for  Its  summaries  of 
sports  and  news  events  edited  especially 
for  Vietnam  fighters  far  away  from 
home.  In  .some  oases  these  men  were 
unable  to  get  up-to-date  newspapers 
from  their  hometown. 

Probably  tlie  bigcest  single  flood  of 
mail,  one  wlilch  emphasized  citizenship 
in  the  best  possible  way.  came  from  'Wade 
Hampton  High  Schixil  In  Greenville, 
Mis,';  Br>nnle  Barrows,  student  body  presi- 
dent and  dauehter  of  Cliff  Barrows,  who 
Is  EvangelLst  Billy  Graham's  song  leader, 
directed  a  Citizenship  Week  project  In 
which  some  1.500  students  each  wrote  a 
Viet  Mall  Call  addressee  on  Freedom  Day. 
Much  of  this  correspondence  ha-^  been 
continued 

Theje  was  also  the  case  of  the  small 
Bible  class  at  Greenville's  Edgewood 
Church  of  Christ,  which  "adopted"  one 
Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Robert  Borger,  for 
prayer  and  letters.  Bob  and  the  class, 
taught  by  Mrs  W  D  Lawle.ss  of  Route  2, 
Piedmont.  S.C  .  now  carry  on  a  "family" 
correspondence  that  seems  to  be  an  in- 
spiration to  both 

Several  organizations  and  individuals 
have  "adopted"  men  and  units  to  help 
them  with  Vietnam  .social  and  rehabilita- 
tion projects,  the  Viet  Mall  Call  advises 
others  wishing  to  do  so  to  contact  the 
Community  Affairs  Branch  of  the  Pen- 
tagon If  planning  a  large-scale  project. 

Throughout  the  projects,  one  thing  has 
been  quite  clear:  all  of  the  .servicemen 
are  eager  for  expressions  of  support  and 
the  people  of  the  Greenville  area  are  more 
than  willing  to  respond  to  the  appeal  tc: 
support  of  their  fellow  citizens  caught  up 
in  war. 

The  Greenville-Piedmont  Co..  both 
management  and  staff,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  such  a  fine  procrram  I  wi.«;h 
to  bring  their  efforts  to  public  attention 
.so  that  others  may  know  what  they  are 
doing,  and  I  can  think  of  no  better  place 
than  here  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


IDAHO'S   GREAT   OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.    TUNNEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr  UdallI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  m.atter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
htid  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  an 
luiusual  day  of  political  activities  In 
Pocatello,  Idaho.  On  one  day.  and  in 
one  city,  there  was  a  Republican  dinner, 
a  Democratic  diimer.  and  a  public  meet- 
ing at  which  representatives  of  the  two 
parties  debated  current  political  issues. 
My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Congressman  Gerald  Ford,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  I  took  part  In  the  de- 
bate. 
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'  At  the  Demcxiratic  dinner  that  eve- 
ning my  party  s  candidate  for  U.S.  Sen- 
ator was  the  guest  of  honor.  His  name 
is  Ralph  Harding,  and  he  is  well  known 
to  all  of  us  who  .served  with  him  in  the 
87th  and  88th  Congres.s  He  was  a  vigor- 
ous and  efTective  Member  of  the  House, 
and  I  know  he  will  be  an  equally  valuable 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  principal  address  at  the  Harding 
dinner  was  given  by  one  of  our  most 
beloved  colleaRues.  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the.^  Honorable  Chet  Holi- 
FiELD.  His  speech  was  not  only  a  strong 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Harding's  can- 
didacy but  a  iiositive  statement  of  what 
the  Democratic  Party  stands  for  and  has 
been  working  for  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  \<^ithout  objection,  I  shall 
Insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Holifield's  speech 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remarks  or  the  HoNORAni.E  Chet  Holifiixd. 

DeMCXTRAT,         or         CALirORNIA,         POCATKLLO. 

Idaho,  Mat   21,    1966 

It's  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight  help- 
ing the  friends  of  Ralph  Harding  launch 
his  campaign  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
Ralph  Harding  served  with  me  for  four  years 
during  the  87th  and  BSlh  Congresses,  and  I 
can  honestly  say  he  was  the  type  of  Con- 
gressman who  I  feel  will  make  an  outstand- 
ing; United  St.ites  Sen.itt)r. 

After  Ralph  HardmR  first  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington in  1961.  we  soon  became  good  friends. 
He  realised  early  th.it  the  committee  assign- 
ments of  his  colleagues  could  be  helpful  to 
the  State  of  Idaho.  I  am  sure  It  wasn't 
entirely  accidental  that  our  friendship  devel- 
oped rapidly. 

I  w;is  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  Ralph  Harding  had  a 
g^eat  Interest  In  at<imlc  energy  because  of 
the  National  Reactxar  Testing  Station  located 
here  In  Idaho 

He  proved  to  be  a  valiant  fighter  for  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  that  were 
needed  for  the  NatloTial  Reactor  Testing  Sta- 
tion and  other  atomic  energy  programs.  Our 
Committee  could  count  on  the  vote  and  the 
•upport  of  Ralph  Harding  In  meeting  the 
atomic  energy  research  and  development 
needs  of  this  great  Nation 

Therefore,  when  In  the  88th  Congress. 
Ralph  Harding  souRht  a  seat  gn  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I  was  delighted 
to  sponsor  him  Had  he  been  reelected  to 
the  89th  Congress,  I  am  confident  that  Ralph 
Harding  today  would  have  been  a  member 
of  this  Committee  that  is  so  important  to 
your  State 

I  supported  him  not  Just  because  he  had 
a  major  atomic  encrey  Installation  in  his 
District,  but  because  I  honestly  felt  he  was 
the  type  of  progressive  and  dedicated  young 
man  who  puts  the  needs  of  the  nation  first 
and  foremost  In  his  service  In  Washington. 

I  still  have  high  hopes  that  some  day  It 
wUl  be  Ralph  Harding's  opportunity  to  serve 
imder  my  chairmanship  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  .^tomlc  Et'jergy.  even  though  he 
will  necessarily  be  doing  so  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate 

The  pa.st  veiir  during  which  Ralnh  served 
as  the  Sp«>cial  A.sslstant  for  Legislative  Affairs 
Tor  the  Secretary  of  tJie  Air  Force,  has  been 
a  year  of  growth  and  development  that  will 
enable  him  to  be  a  very  productive  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate 

Ralph's  background  hivs  certainly  prepared 
him  to  serve  with  distinction  in  the  Unlt4?d 
Stat.es  Senate  H:s  two  years  of  mlUUry 
service,  his  college  education  In  political 
science,  his  t<>rm  in  the  Idaho  State  Hou.^e 
of  Representatives,  hl.s  four  years  as  Auditor 
■with  a  certified  public  accounts  firm  and 
Comptroller  of  a  large  Idaho  Industrial  corpt>- 
ratlon,  his  two  terms  in  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 


.seiit-itlves.  and  now  his  year  as  an  Assistant 
Secset-ary  cf  the  Air  Force,  provide  an  ideal 
foundation  from  which  to  launch  a  career 
In  the  United  States  Senate 

Ralph  Harding  has  the  background,  the 
ability,  the  dedication,  and  the  political 
ph;l(V5ophy  to  do  a  great  Job  for  the  jjeople 
of  Idaho 

Ralph  Harding's  political  philosophy  Is  very 
close  to  my  own.  He  believes  In  moving 
America  forward  through  the  wise  and  pro- 
gressive legislative  programs  of  such  great 
Presidents  as  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  Harry  S. 
Truman,  John  P  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
Ba;nes  Johnson. 

Ralph  Harding  Is  proud  to  be  a  Democrat, 
and  we  DemL>cractB  In  the  United  States 
Ho'Oi*  of  Representatives  were  proud  to  work 
witl^i  him  and  wo  will  be  even  prouder  to  work 
with  him  as  your  next  United  States  Senator. 
Two  factors  are  vital  In  our  National  Leg- 
islature— experience  and  seniority.  Riilph 
Harding  has  a  fine  background  (if  experience 
In  business,  state  and  federal  legislative 
bodies  and  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Puree. 

He  Is  a  young  m.^n,  as  is  yoiu"  senior  Sena- 
tor, the  Honorable  Fran-k  Church. 

I  am  62  years  old  I  rm  serving  my  24th 
year  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
few  years  ago  I  had  the  opjxjrtunlty  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  from 
California.  I  considered  at  some  length  the 
value  of  my  accumulated  seniority  In  the 
House  and  my  age  at  that  time. 

One  of  the  factors  that  caused  me  to 
stay  in  the  House  was  my  life  expectancy  In 
relation  to  Senate  turnover  of  membership. 
I  decided  the  percentage  for  duration  of 
service,  in  order  to  obtain  the  power  which 
seniority  brings  to  a  memt>er  of  the  Senate, 
was  not  In  my  favor. 

In  the  case  of  Senator  Frank  Chubch  and 
Ralph  Harding,  the  percentage  of  life  ex- 
pectancy Is  markedly  favorable  Because  of 
the  higher  level  of  age  In  the  Senate,  these 
mature  but  relatively  younger  men,  have 
great  growth  potentiality. 

A  United  States  Senator  can  progress  In 
seniority  a  long  way  in  two  terms  In  the 
.Senate,  particularly  In  growth  of  power  .  .  . 
if  he  is  a  member  of  the  majority  party. 

A  state  has  a  tremendous  selfish  Interest, 
if  you  will.  In  the  potentiality  of  a  Senator's 
growth  in  effective  seniority.  As  evidence 
of  this,  you  are  aware  that  Senat<:)r  Chtjrch, 
first  elected  in  1956  at  the  age  of  32  is  in 
his  10th  year  of  service,  the  Chulrman  of 
two  Important  Subcommittees  of  the  For- 
eign Reliitlons  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committees 

Within  a  very  few  years  Senator  Chutjch 
Will  as  he  continues  to  serve  you,  be  chalr- 
mai;  or  ranking  member  of  one  of  these  two 
great  Senate  Committees, 

Ralph  Hardlnp  will  be  37  years  old  this 
September.  He  Is  In  the  prime  of  life  and 
vigor.  While  none  of  us  can  predict  the  span 
of  life  of  an  Individual,  we  do  know  the 
percentages  listed  on  the  life  expectancy 
tables. 

Ralph  Harding  is  experienced  enough  to 
be  your  Senator.  Fortunately,  he  is  at  an 
age -to  accrue  many  years  of  seniority  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Party  that  has  proven 
to  be  In  tune  with  the  Nation's  needs  and 
he  will  be  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Party  which  the  majority  of  voters  have 
chosen,  for  30  years  out  of  the  last  34  years, 
to  implement  our  great  social,  scientific,  and 
eronomic   prc»grams. 

I  came  to  Idaho  a  day  early  in  order  to 
visit  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station. 
At  this  Station  we  are  demonstrating  the 
dynamics  of  a  probing,  inventive  policy  of 
experimental  development  in  the  new  field 
of  atomic  science. 

We.  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  know  intimately  of  its 
great  Importance  to  our  nation  and  the  free 
world. 


With  Its  5.500  employees,  it  Is  a  great  asset 
to  your  state. 

We  have  Invested  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars In  its  facilities  and  ope.'-ational  costs. 
This  year's  budget  Is  approximately  83  mil- 
lion  dollars  It  will  continue  to  have  an 
important  function  in  our  atomic  program. 
Few  people  realize  that  the  first  full-scale 
prototype  of  the  nuclear  submarine  fleet,  the 
Nautilus,  was  built  on  the  National  Reitct.jr 
Testing  Station  site  under  the  direction 
of  Admiral  Hyman  G,  Rlckover.  He  is  stlU 
In  charge  of  the  Naval  Nucelar  Reactor  Pro- 
gram and  we  are  approaching  the  100  mark 
in  our  nuclear  submarine  fleet. 

Thirty-seven  of  these  fantastic  vessels  are 
equipped  with  16  Polaris  nuclear-tipped  mis- 
siles. Each  of  the."?*  submarines  posia-sses 
more  than  three  times  the  explosive  power 
of  all  the  bombs  dropped  in  World  War  II, 
They  represent  the  first  line  of  defense  for 
yotir  freedom  and  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
the  non-communist  wor'.d  I 

The  prototype  for  this  great  deterr^t 
power  was  constructed  on  the  simds  of  Idaho. 
The  crews  for  each  of  these  new  submarines 
are  given  tlielr  initial  training  in  the.se  pro- 
totypes. 

Now  we  are  moving  into  propulsion  of 
stu^face  warships.  We  have  the  great  ,ilr- 
craft  carrier  Enterprise,  the  cruiser  Long 
Beach.,  and  the  frigate  Bainbridge.  Others 
will  follow.  Important  developmental  woric 
is  In  progress  for  the  nuclear  fleets  of  to- 
morrow. In  Idaho. 

On  the  civilian  side,  this  p.ist  year  and  a 
half  has  reflected  a  significant  breakthrough 
in  the  numbers  of  nuclear  power  plants  be- 
ing ordered  by  the  electric  utilities. 

In  tiie  first  four  months  of  1966  electric 
utilities  have  announced  firm  construction 
contracts  for  approximately  3.700,000  kilo- 
watts of  additional  nuclear  c^tpacity,  Thl» 
represents  one-half  of  all  iteva  generating 
c.ip.icity  announced.  New  announcements 
are  being  issued  every  month. 

This  means  commercial  acceptance  of  the 
production  of  electricity  from  the  atom.  It 
means  the  developmental  work  performed 
here  at  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
has  been  successful. 

But  we  have  not  completed  our  work 
The  challenee  of  the  breeder  reactor  that  will 
utilize  30  to  40  times  the  thermal  units  Im- 
prisoned in  the  atom  demands  additional  de- 
velopmental work  here  at  the  National  Re- 
actor Testing  Station. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  job,  btit  If  we  suc- 
ceed, we  will  bequeath  to  our  descendants  a 
limitless  source  of  energy. 

The  level  of  living  and  cultural  standards 
of  a  society  Is  related  directly  to  the  per 
capita  use  of  energy.  We  have  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  the  world  because  we 
use  more  horsepower  of  mechanicaliand  elec- 
trical energy  per  person  than  any  other  n»- 
tlon. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  the 
programs  that  demand  an  ever-Increasing 
use  of  energy. 

The  Democratic  Party  does  not  believe  in 
drift  and  delay.  We  do  not  believe  In  fear 
of  the  future  or  a  policy  of  resistance  and 
obstruction  for  the  present. 

Before  you  can  use  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical enerey.  you  must  have  the  energy  of 
the  mind  to  direct  that  use  •  •  •  ind  you 
must  have  the  enerey  of  the  heart  to  use  that 
energy  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  great  leaders  of  the  Dem'.->cratlc  P.irty. 
WcKKirow  Wilson,  Franklin  Delano  Roo-e-.elt, 
Haraj  Truman  and  John  F.  Kjeniiedy. 
broi^ht  you  great  new  programs  urider  the 
banners  of  the  "Square  Deal."  the  "New 
Deal,"  tive  "Pair  Deal"  and  the  'New  Fron- 
tier," Under  these  programs  the  people 
prospered   and   advanced. 

Today  we  march  under  a  new  biinner 
whlcJi  we  call  the  "Great  Society"  and  our 
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great  and  energetic  leader  Is  President  Lyn- 
don  Barnes   Johnson 

We  ure  going  to  attain  the  goals  of  the 
Great  Society  because  It  Is  based  on  the 
iirm  foundations  laid  so  well  by  the  prede- 
cessors of  Lyndon  B    Johnson. 

We  are  going  to  attain  the  Great  Society 
be'.-ause  the  energy  of  mind  and  heart  of  our 
President  has  never  bten  excelled  by  his 
p-pal  predecessors. 

Wf  are  going  to  make  giant  strides  toward 
the  goals  of  the  Great  Six'lety  because  the 
people  (jf  the  United  Stales  are  glimpsing 
the  form  and  structure  uf  that  society  as 
we  In  the  Congress,  working  with  President 
Johnson,  build  floor  on  floor  of  that  Great 
Sticiety  structure. 

The  President  cannot  do  it  alone.  He 
mtist  have  skilled  workmen,  such  as  Senator 
Prank  Church  and  Senator-to-be  Ralph 
Harding.  These  men  share  the^  same  Ideals 
and  are  dedicated  to  the  support  of  the 
Great  Society  programs.  You  can  do  your 
part  by  sending  the  type  of  skilled  workmen 
;lie  President  needs  to  oiir  Nation's  Capitol. 

You.  the  people  of  Idaho,  are  adventurers. 
■r  you  would  not  be  here  or  remain  here. 
Tiie  West,  whether  It  be  Idaho,  Montana, 
New  Mexico.  Arizona.  Nevada,  or  the  coastal 
tt.itet  represents  the  daring,  courageous 
men  and  women  of  vision  and  heart.  We 
l;ve  la  a  vibrant,  changing,  dynamic  section 
of  the  United  States. 

We  are  a  society  that  is  young  in  heart 
and  spirit  but  possessed  of  mature  minds. 

We  are  a  society  which  works  for  educa- 
tion for  our  children 

We  In  tlie  West  long  ago  accepted  the 
mrth  of  a  man  .  .  ,  the  dignity  of  the  human 
'.ndlvidual,  regardless  of  his  race  or  his 
freed 

We  In  the  West   long  ago   learned   to  rely 

n  our  strength   of   body   and   the  strength 

of  our  determination  to  build  a  better  so- 

icety  than   the  ones  we  and  our  forefathers 

lert  behind 

Lyndon  B  Johnson  and  hjp  forebears 
fought  the  battles  of  drought  and  poverty 
and  knew  the  value  of  cooperation  with  his 
neighbors  the  same  as  you. 

We   of    the    Democratic    Party,    under    Ms" 
gre;it   leadership,   are   cutting   the  chains  of 
bigotry    and    prejudice    by    passing    various 
civil  rights  laws. 

We  are  cutting  the  chains  of  Ignorance  and 
illeter.Tcy  through  passing  the  most  compre- 
hensive federal  assistance  laws  to  education 
our  nation  has  ever  knfwn. 

We  are  AckMng  the  problem  of  bringing 
decent  hotillng  to  our  people  and  have  es- 
tahlishrd  a  new  cabinet-level  Department 
charged  with   solving   this  basic  need. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  John- 
son wc  have  declared  war  on  poverty  In  a 
i.ind  as  rich  In  resources,  In  brains  and  en- 
e.'gy  as  ours,  we  are  determined  to  eradicate 
poverty  by  removing  the  causes  of  poverty — 
illiteracy,  obs<ilete  job  capabilities,  disease, 
lack  of  opportunity 

We  are  studying  every  phase  of  our  eco- 
nomic environment 

We  ar»  determined  to  eliminate  tlie  pol- 
luUon  of  our  rivers  and  our  atmosphere. 

We  are  going  to  set  up  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  (I  am  holding 
Wrings  now  on  this  bill  in  tny  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee),  because  we 
know  the  movement  of  persons  and  com- 
i^iodlties  throughout  our  Nation  must  be 
Suid  and  efficient. 

As  nur  population  prr>ws,  we  cannot  afford 
Ihe  luxury  or  lncrimi)etent  people  or  stag- 
nation of  movement  lor  people  and  products. 

We  know  the  population  cf  our  Nation  will 
Jump  in  the  next  35  ye.irs  from  195  million 
P«fjple  to  362  million 'people. 

Again  I  say  the  time  for  meeting  the  age- 
old  challenges  of  poverty,  disease,  ignorance 
^nd  Illiteracy  Is  short  We  cannot  drift. 
We  cannot  hesitate   In   making  pressing  de- 


cisions fraught  with  the  destiny  ol  human- 
ity. 

The  population  of  the  world  has  grown  in 
1965  years,  from  the  time  of  Christ,  from 
250  million,  people  to  3  billion  people. 

Listen  to  me  carefully — 

The  population  experts  predict  that  It  will 
double,  go  to  6  billion  people  by  the  year 
2000.     Tliat  Is  34  years  from  today! 

We  must  make  every  year,  every  month, 
every  day  count.  We  need  great  leadership 
and  we  desperately  need  intelligent,  dedi- 
cated support  for  that  leadership.  The  89th 
Congress  under  great  leadership  has  surveyed 
the  land.  We  have  bought  the  right  of  way 
for  the  route  into  the  future. 

President  Johnson  has  not  swept  the 
problems  under  tiie  rug.  He  has  brought 
thenj  Into  the  open.  He  has  exposed  the 
weaknesses  of  our  society,  while  invoicing  our 
strength.  He  has  called  attention  to  the 
cesspools  of  poverty,  crime,  disease,  special 
privilege;  waste  of  resources;  need  for  recla- 
mation of  land;  purification  of  our  water  and 
air  and  development  of  our  energy  resources. 

He  has  proclaimed  the  need  for  academic 
education:  the  need  for  vocational  training 
BO  new  skills  can  replace  obsolete  skills;  so 
every  American  can  cultivate  his  capabilities 
to  his  full  individual  capacity;  so  every 
American  can  contribute  to  his  own  family's 
Improvement  and  to  the  overall  advance  oT 
our  Nation. 

The  89th  Congress  has  drawn  the  blue- 
print. We  will  continue  to  enlarge  that 
blueprint  in  every  Congress  of  Uie  future  .  .  . 
with  dedication,  ■with  energy,  and  with  vision, 
because  we  know  too  well  from  the  annsils 
of  history  that  "where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perisn." 

We  are  proud,  as  workers  In  the  Democratic 
Party,  of  our  progress  In  the  years  since  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's.  Our  record 
is  an  impressive  one. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  gross  national 
product  has  topped  700  billion  dollars  for 
one  year,  but  we  are  determined  to  go  for- 
ward. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  unemployment 
rate  has  dropped  below  4'"^ — a  new  12-year 
low.  but  we  are  determined  that  those  still 
out  of  work  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  a 
job. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  new  programs  for 
health,  housing,  education  and  civil  rights, 
but  it  will  take  years  of  work  to  bring  to 
fulfillment  our  policies  and  programs. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  month,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  said,  "I  .  .  do  not  believe  that  the 
era  of  the  pioneer  is  at  an  end;  I  only  be- 
lieve that  the  area  for  pioneering  has 
changed." 

My  friends,  today  we,  the  Democratic  peo- 
ple, are  pioneering  in  social  and  economic 
frontiers.  As  we  tackle  these  age-old  prob- 
lems in  our  domestic  society,  we  are  not 
unaware  of  problems  that  beset  free  men 
throughout  the  world. 

We  are  aware  that  there  Is  a  real  threat 
by  the  communist  conspiracy  to  dominate, 
one  by  one.  the  weak  and  under-developed 
countries  of  southeast  Asia.  Many  of  us  are 
fearful  that  if  the  formula  of  communist 
conquest — Infiltration,  Bub\'erslon,  terrorism, 
and  guerrilla-armed -force  takeover  succeeds 
In  Viet  Nam.  it  will  set  the  pattern  for  a 
billion  people  in  southeast  Asia  to  succumb 
to  Red  Chinese  domination. 

President  Kennedy  once  said.  "Let  every 
nation  know,  wliether  It  wish  us  well  or  ill, 
that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  op- 
pose any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  of  the 
success  of  liberty." 

And  we  shall. 

We  who  have  been  blessed  with  so  much — 
will  continue  to  build  a  safer — a  freer — a 
happier  world  society  where  small,  as  well 
as  large,  nations  will  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination  of  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  right  to  live  in  peace. 


We  have,  without  seeking  It,  Inherited  the 
leadership  of  the  free  world.  If  the  free 
world  is  to  survive,  we  must  accept  the  great 
responsibility  cf  world  leadership  at  this  mo- 
ment In  history. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said; 

"This  Nation  is  mighty  enough,  its  people 
are  strong  enougli  to  pursue  our  goals  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  while  building  a  Great  So- 
ciety here  at  home" 

Now  I  want  to  talk  some  practical  polltlcss 
to  you,  the  people  of  Idaho,  The  Democratic 
Party  Is  dominant  in  the  House  by  293  mem- 
bers to  139.  Tlie  Democratic  Party  is  domi- 
nant in  the  Senate  by  6"  members  to  33. 

Why  have  the  people  of  the  United  States 
given  the  responsibility  of  leadership  to  the 
Democratic  Party?  The  answer  Is  contained 
tn  this  one  fact. 

Tlie  Democratic  Parly  has  responded  to 
the  changing  conditions  of  our  society  as  it 
has  moved  from  an  80%  agricultural  base 
to  a  70">V  urban  base.  We  Democrats  have 
been  alert  to  the  need  for  change  We  have 
been  innovators,  yes;  we  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  experiment  with  programs  and  poli- 
cies 

I  have  given  you  an-  accounting  of  some  of 
those  programs  tonight.  But  let  me  state 
this:  the  Democratic  Party  is  not  an  imper- 
sonal entity.  It  is  a  Party  of  individuals. 
The  great  mass  of  citizen  voters  form  the 
base  of  "our  Party. 

The  leaders  in  Congress  and  the  'White 
House  are  individuals  who  come  from,  and 
draw  their  strength  from,  the  millions  who 
comprise  the  base  of  our  Party.  These 
leaders  rise  from  your  farms  and  your  cities. 
They  are  educated  and  work  in  your  com- 
munities. They  speak  again  and  again  to 
you  of  their  pliilosophy  of  government. 
They  pledge  to  you,  again  and  again,  their 
positions  on  all  the  problems  of  oiu-  time. 

They  reveal  their  thoughts  and  purposes 
In  regard  to  education,  reclamation,  basic 
energy  costs,  labor  rights,  business  rights, 
agricultural  programs,  and  the  great  Issues 
of  establishing  pence  in  the  world  and  pro- 
tecting m>erty  and  freedom  in  this  danger- 
ous atomic  age. 

I  know  that  Ralph  Harding  has  told  you 
of  his  philosophy,  his  aims  and  purposes  and 
dedication  to  the  ideals  and  programs  which 
mean  so  much  to  each  of  us.  Fortunately, 
because  of  his  four  years  of  service  In  the 
Hotise  of  Repressentatives.  his  pledges  and 
ptirposes  have  not  been  mafie  in  a  vacuum. 

Ralph  Harding  demonstrated,  by  his  votes 
for  four  years  in  Congress  on  every  one  of 
those  vital  issues,  that  he  was  honest  In  deed 
as  he  has  been  open  and  frank  In  his  words. 

So  you  are  not  gambling  on  promises  when 
you  vote  to  elect  Ralph  Harding  as  your 
United  States  Senator.  You  are  contracting 
for  a  bond  of  performance  based  on  a  record 
of  highest  Integrity. 

Now  for  the  practical  politics  which  you, 
the  people  of  Idaho,  can  pursue  if  you  be- 
lieve in  the  philosophy  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  if  you  believe  In  the  philosophy  of 
Senator  Frank  CHtn?CH  and  your  Senator- 
to-be  Ralph  Harding. 

Your  State  has  less  than  a  million  people; 
but  under  our  great  constitution  you.  the 
voters  in  Idaho,  have  an  unusual  opportu- 
nity to  wield — at  this  time — more  power, 
more  prestige,  more  Influence  In  the  United 
States  Senate  than  either  of  the  great  states 
of  California  or  New  York  with  their  respec- 
tive populations  of  more  than  18  million 
people. 

Let  me  explain  .  .  the  Senate  has  100 
members.  Tlie  majority  Democratic  Party, 
which  controls  programs  and  appropriations, 
has  66  members 

Two  Democratic  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Idaho  would  represent  one  thirty-third  of 
the  majority  power.  New  York,  with  one 
Democratic  Senator,  represents  one  sixty- 
sixth  of  that  power. 
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Callforala,  wlt-h  two  Republican  Senators, 
has  no  vote  among  that  slxty-slx  Democratic 
majority      Therefore  .     . 

Two  Democratic  Senators  from  Idaho,  a 
State  w^lth  less  than  one  million  people, 
would,  by  their  unified  vote,  have  twice  the 
Senate  power  of  decision  which  California 
and  New  York  have  with  their  combined 
population   of  36  million. 

I  repeat  .  two  Democratic  Senators  from 
Idaho,  representing  lesa  than  one  million 
people,  would,  by  their  unified  vote,  have 
twice  the  Senate  power  of  decision  which 
California  and  New  York  now  have  with 
their  combined  population  of  36  million  I 

In  your  last  Senatorial  election  for  an 
unexpired  term,  you,  the  people  of  Idaho, 
cast  a  total  of  257.677  votes.  By  a  margin 
of  4881  votes,  you  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  your  great  opportunity  to  send  to  the 
Senate  a  Democratic  partner  to  work  with 
your  great  Democratic  Senator  Prank 
Church 

As  a  Callfornlan.  with  No  Democratic  Sena- 
torial representation,  let  me  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  saying: 

What  an  opportunity  you.  the  voters  of 
Idaho,  have  In  the  forthcoming  election! 

With  less  than  the  number  of  voters  in 
my  Congressional  District,  you  can  obtain 
twice  the  power  and  prestige  In  the  United 
States  Sen.^te  of  36  million  people  In  New 
York  and  California, 

Here  In  my  hand  I  hold  the  Jtey  to  Idaho's 
greatest  opportunity  ...  a  replica  of  your 
ballot  marker. 

Use  it  wisely.  It  Is  your  choice.  It  Js 
your  opportunity  for  effectlvenesa  ...  for 
progress  in  Idaho. 

Vote  for  Ralph  Harding! 


BILL  TO  AMEND  MENTAL  RETAR- 
DATION FACILITIES  CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT  OF   1963 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  MinxI  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  F'acUiLles  Construction  Act 
of  1963  in  order  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  classrooms  under  that  act 

At  present,  matching  grants  are  made 
under  title  I.  part  C,  of  the  act  only  for 
construction  of  physical  facilities  In  in- 
stitutions that  provide  comprehensive 
domiciliary  care  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. This  amendment  would  allow 
similar  grants  to  he  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  classrooms  In  schools  which 
do  not  provide  such  comprehensive  serv- 
ices for  the  retarded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  State  of  Hawaii  is 
rightly  proud  of  the  great  strides  it  has 
made  in  recent  years  in  the  treatment 
of  its  mentally  retarded.  The  State's 
Waimano  Trainini;  School  and  Hospital 
has  embarked  on  a  vigorous  program  of 
a.ssistance  to  mentally  retarded  adults 
and  children.  ran.King  from  the  nonam- 
bulaUory  to  tht-  tialnable  who  can,  witli 
intensive  care,  be  returned  to  the  com- 
munity. 

In  Addition,  the  children's  health  serv- 
ices division,  Scate  department  of  health, 
operates  a  mental  retardation  program 
that  stresse;i  early  detection,  diagnosis, 


care  and  treatment  so  necessary  to  pre- 
vent .st>condary  handicaps  and  emotional 
problems.  Authorized  services,  besides 
early  diagnosis,  Include  a  day-care  cen- 
ter, homemaker  and  home  nursing  serv- 
ices, and  a  special  comprehensive  state- 
wide team  evaluation  service  for  children 
not  yet  14  years  of  age  who  are  suspected 
of  being  mentally  retarded. 

In  Hawaii,  as  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  Is  recognized  that  the  primary  need 
of  mentally  retarded  children  Is  the 
training  and  schooling  that  will  enable 
them  to  develop  themselves  wherever 
possible  Into  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety. Frequently,  the  best  way  to  pro- 
vide this  is  through  special  classes  In  the 
public  schools. 

It  has  been  reported,  however,  that 
fewer  than  450,000  of  the  more  than  1 
million  of  the  retarded  children  of  school 
age  in  our  country  were  enrolled  in 
such  special  classes  In  1963. 

The  problem,  I  think,  is  an  obvious 
one.  Because  of  the  continuing  strain 
on  funds  available  for  school  construc- 
tion, facilities  for  sp>eciallzed  use  must 
frequently  give  way  to  the  needs  of  an 
ever-growing  regular  school  population. 

By  allowing  use  of  these  Federal  funds 
for  construction  of  special  classiotjms 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  we  will  be 
taking  a  multipurpose  approach  to  a 
complex   and   far-reaching  problem. 

We  will  be  providing  the  means  for 
many  of  the  mentally  retarded  to  be- 
come self-sufficient,  or  at  least  partially 
self-sufficient,  memljers  of  their  com- 
munity; thus  cutting  the  cost  in  the 
future  of  their  maintenance. 

We  will  be  lessening  the  strain  on  In- 
stitutions for  the  mentally  retarded,  al- 
lowing them  to  concentrate  more  fully 
on  those  who  need  their  help  the  most. 

We  will  be  freeing  funds  for  other 
specialized  or  regular  classrooms,  which 
also  are  urgently  needed  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  is  responding 
magnificently  to  the  opportunities 
opened  by  the  original  provilslons  of  the 
act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  early 
consideration  to  this  proposal  to  further 
develop  these  opportunities  and  to  pro- 
vide mentally  retarded  children  with  the 
care  an4  services  they  need. 


"THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND 
EDUCATION,  "  A  SERIES  OF  ARTI- 
CLES BY  ROGER  BIRDSELL,  EDU- 
CATION WRITER.  THE  SOUTH 
BEND  ( IND. )  TRIBUNE  ,' 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr,  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  'at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneovLs  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  rxtraordlnary  areas  of 
achievement  of  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses has  been  in  the  area  of  education 
legislation. 

In  the  past  few  years.  Congress,  with 
effective  leadership  from  both  Presidents 


John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, has  passed  a  series  of  measures 
which  have  significantly  Increased  the 
Investment  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  in 
the  most  valuable  national  resource  we 
have,  educate4»^en  and  women. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  analyses 
of  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
education  that  I  have  seen  is  represented 
by  a  series  of  articles  published  In  June 
of  1966  by  a  very  able  journalist.  Roger 
Birdsell.  the  education  writer  of  the 
South  Bend,  Ind..  Tribune, 

Mr.  Blrdsell's  articles  are  based  both 
on  his  own  experience  in  observing 
schools  and  universities  in  Indiana  and 
on  Interviews  with  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  who  have  respon.slbillty 
for  administering  education  programs 
and  members  of  congressional  commit- 
tees with  Jurisdiction  over  education 
legislation. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  In.sert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  Mr.  Bird.sells 
excellent  articles: 

Aid  to   Education   No   IxiNGER  Deb.mtd 

(Note. — Tribune    education    writer    Roger 
Birdsell  recently  spent  a  week  In  Washlngtor. 
This  Ls  the  first  In  a  series  of  reports  on  fed- 
eral aid  to  educatlon^Edltnr  Tribune.) 
I  By  Roger  Bird.'sell) 

The  federal  aid  camel  is  miw  In  the  educa- 
tion tent  and  ulmo.st  nobody  In  Washington 
expects  his  removal. 

No  one  debates  the  propriety  of  the  federsi 
aid  anymore  Rather  they  argue  about  how 
miich  money  should  be  committed,  where  it 
should  be  directed  and  how  It  should  b? 
administered 

l!i  a  year  of  mountins;  Viet  Nam  war  ex- 
pendltiires.  the  ndmlnlstrHtlon  asked  a  mod- 
est *200  million  Increii.'^e  In  U.S.  Office  o! 
Education  expenditures  for  fiscal  1967,  which 
starts  July  1 

At  present  It  looks  like  Congress  will  di- 
rect the  expenditure  of  arvadded  J400  mil- 
lion, raising  Office  of  Educotii  n  expenditures 
from  $3  .3  billion  in  fl.scal  1966  to  $3.9  billion 
In  fiscal  1967.  in  round  numbers. 

OTHER    EDVCATION    FUNDS 

(Office  of  Education  expenditures  are  noi 
the  only  federal  outlays  for  education  Qnt 
estimate  of  overall  education  expendltlTrts 
for  fiscal  1966,  Including  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  SpaM 
Administration  and  other  agencies,  :s  JB" 
billion,) 

Generally  speaking.  Congress  Is  going  alonp 
with  the  admlni.«;trKtlon  where  it  maintains 
or  Increases  expenditures  for  education  bu: 
Is  rejecting  culback-s. 

Illustrative  of  this  reluctar.re  to  reduce 
established  education  aid  program.?  Is  the 
continued  health  of  the  Impacted  area  pro- 
gram supporting  public  school  system.'  wlt^. 
a  Flpnlflcant  number  of  families  emp'cyrt 
by  defense  Installations  or  other  federal 
activities. 

.Such  aid  has  been  given  since  1951.  and 
In  1950  (Congress  gave  uniformity  to  the  pro- 
gr;im  in  two  basic  laws,  one  for  bulldlrij  con- 
struction aid  and  the  other  for  operating 
expen-i-es  aid 

VOTES    $200,000   STUDY 

Last  year,  at  the  request  of  President  John- 
son, Congress  voted  a  $200,000  study  of  im- 
pacted area  legislation  by  tlie  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute. 

On  the  basis  of  this  study,  the  adminis- 
tration this  year  recommended  amendmenw 
to  the  basic  laws  to  correct  certain  "Id- 
equities. ■•  which,  when  coupled  with  sug- 
gested budgetary  cutbacks,  reduced  the  fl«<*l 
1967  program  from  $466  million  U>  :ibout 
«20a  minion  and  eliminated  abJLt  1,200  of 
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the  4.077  school  dlstrlcta  now  eligible  for  thla 

aid 

A  month  ago  the  House  simply  rejects!  out 
of  hand  by  voice  vote  the  administration 
request.  No  one  on  Capitol  Hill  expects  the 
Senate  to  go  against  the  House  on  this 
issue. 

A  iKipular  explanation  Is  that  no  Congress- 
man will  knowingly  reduce  federal  funds  for 
Jiis  district  ajid  the  majority  of  Congressmen 
have  at  least  one  of  those  4,077  impacted 
school    districts    Ln    his    district. 

CALLED   OVXR-SIMPLIFICATION 

J.^ck  Reed,  counsel  to  the  general  education 
8ub-rommlttee  of  the  House  calls  this  an 
over-simplification.  What  wivs  an  "inequi- 
ty" to  the  Stanford  people  may  not  be  an 
■inequity"  to  the  majority  of  Congress,  he 
pointed  out. 

Moreover,  Reed  said,  Corngrese  Is  still  con- 
vinced children  of  federal  employees  shoiild 
Hilt  be  penalized  because  of  their  impact  on 
a  locixl  ^rhool  district  nor  should  schotil  dis- 
trict.'. PuHer  In  their  tax  base  t>ecause  of  fed- 
eral aclivlt^. 

House  Ref>ybllcans  and  Democrats  united 
on  the  imp.ictiBti  areas  action,  and  a  similar 
closirie;  of  the  rah,^8  defeated  administration 
propfs^als  to  sharply  reduce  schcx)l  lunch  and 
milk  prot^rams  for  next  year  and  concentrate 
the  remaining  effort  on  needy  children. 

If  C^^mgress  Is  reluctant  to  cut  eetabllshed 
aid  U)  education  progxama.  It  sometimes 
balks  at  funding  authorized  programs  for 
which  many  members  retain  their  susplclorus, 
as  witness  the  National  Teacher  Corpe. 

MONET   BILL  VOTED   LATE 

Authorized  under  Title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  ttie  Teacher  Corps 
simply  was  not  funded  tintU  May  10  when  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  cleared 
Coneress  with  $9.5  million  for  fiscal  1966. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  using  this  money 
for  48  training  programs  this  summer.  In- 
cluding one  at  Indiana  Stat«  L'nlverslty. 
Terre  Haute.  Once  trained,  corps  members 
are  to  be  formed  Into  teams  to  go  Into 
schools  with  concentrations  of  disadvantaged 
children  to  supplement  the  work  of  regular 
staffs.  1 

However,  while  Congress  finally  provided 
ln:ll:il  funds,  the  House  on  May  5  deleted 
from  its  regular  fiscal  1967  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Office  of  Education  the  entire 
131  million  request  for  the  Teacher  Corps, 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  funds 
can  be  restored  In  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  historian  can  trace  federal  aid  to 
^duration  back  to  the  provLslons  of  the 
Vorthwest  Ordinance  of  17B7,  which  set  aside 
land  for  public  schools,  and  the  land-grant 
state  college  system  which  started  In  the 
19th  century. 

MORS    FKDCBAL    ASSISTANCE 

More  recently,  the  camel  got  a  little  fur- 
ther In  the  tent  through  such  legislation  as 
the  impacted  areas  and  school  lunch  acts  and 
assLstance  to  agricultural  and  home  arts 
education. 

Republicans  like  to  point  to  the  National 
Defen.se  Education  Act  of  1958  which  sought 
to  strengthen  education  In  areas  considered 
ewential  to  the  security  of  the  nation 
through  such  devices  as  matching  grants  for 
the  purchase  of  school  science  laboratory 
equipment./ 

-^n  indication  of  the  quick  acceptance  of 
the  NDEA  program  and  its  vitality  has  been 
its  continuous  expansion  In  scope  and  ap- 
propriations by  a  series  of  amendments 
since  1955, 

Nevertheless,  the  complete  camel  did  not 
finally  move  Into  the  tent  until  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy  in  the  fail  of 
1663  The  President  died  with  his  major 
educational  proposals  pretty  well  bottled  up 
by  the  Republican-Conservative  Democrat 
M>alitlon. 


roUB   JOHNSON    PKOGRAMS 

Vice-President  Johnson,  with  his  long  ex- 
perience as  Senate  majority  leader,  moved 
Into  the  presidency  and  qtilckly  mane^vered 
Into  law  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act. 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  Maui- 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  late  in 

1963  and  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  early  In  1964. 

Later  In  1564.  Congress  passed  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Opportunity  .^ct  with  Its 
many  educational  features;  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  one  part  of  which  tied  educational  aid 
to  at  least  a  policy  of  desegration,  and  other 
educational  legislation. 

Last  year,  with  the  Johnson  election  land- 
slide bringing  a  relative  shift  to  the  left  in 
a  heavily  Demcxjratlc  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration carried  through  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  .^ct,  with  its  major  im- 
pact on  the  public  school  system:  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  much  broader  in  scope  than 
the  1963  facilities  act,  and  other  education 
bills. 

An  Office  of  Education  brochure,  "The  First 
Work  of  These  Times."  lists  19  major  pieces  of 
legislation  tinder  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion through  1965.  AfTected  are  everything 
from  preschool  education  through  the  col- 
lege graduate  level. 

In  two  years,  from  fiscal  1964  to  fiscal  1966. 
Office  of  Education  expenditures  have  Jumped 
from  $700  million  to  f3.3  billion. 

Tlie  Impact  on  the  local  level  Is  indicated 
by  the  experience  of  the  South  Bend  Com- 
munity School  Corp.  Excluding  the  Man- 
power program  which  was  massive  In  1964 
because    of    the    Studebaker    situation,    the 

1964  school  budget  Included  $59,900  In  fed- 
eral funds.  The  1966  budget  included 
$1,870,000. 

■When  the  Manpower  program,  which  de- 
clined from  its  19G4  peak.  Is  Included,  the 
1964  figure  Is  $1,483,200  and  the  1966  figure, 
$2,439,000. 


Congress   Pauses   in    Education   Laws 
(Second  of  a  series) 
(By  Roger  Birdsell) 

Congress  Is  taken  a  breather  in  federal  aid 
to  education  legislation  this  year  after  the 
hectic  pace  of  late  1963  through  1965 

The  legislative  effort  this  session  Is  concen- 
trating more  on  amending  and  extending  the 
basic  acts  passed  In  the  prevdous  period  than 
in  new  endeavors.  \ 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare John  W  Gardner  said  the  legislative 
pause  Is  only  natural  after  a  series  of  pro- 
grams which  put  the  federal  government 
Into  education  at  all  levels  In  a  major  role. 
His  opinion  is  shared  widely. 

Indeed.  Gardner  believes  t,he  normal  pace 
of  legislation  Is  slower.  "It  may  not  be  good 
policy  to  continue  at  the  accelerated  pace  of 
the  last  two  years,"  Ke  remarked. 

THREE    AMEND    ACTS 

Of  the  five  more  or  less  major  education 
bills  expected  to  pass  Congress  this  year, 
three  amend  and  extend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  of  1964. 

The  "Cold  War  GI  Bill,"  already  passed 
and  signed  Into  law.  extended  educational 
and  other  benefits  to  armed  forces  \eterans 
In  the  pattern  previously  estabUshed  by  the 
World  War  II  and  Korean  War  "GI  Bill." 

This  leaves  the  Internationa!  Education 
Act  of  1966,  which  Is  being  guided  through 
the  House  by  Rep.  John  Brademas,  South 
Bend  Democrat,  as  the  only  relatively  new 
legislation.  It  would  strengthen  studies  of 
foreign  societies  and  cu;ture.8  and  interna- 
tional relations  in  American  schools,  colleges 
and  universities. 

Congress,  of  course,  will  continue  to  control 
all  education  programs  through  the  power  of 
the   purse   as   It   appropriates  or   refuses   to 


appropriate  funds  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

FIRST   MASSIVE   AID 

The  federal  legislative  process  in  education 
Is  aptly  Illustrated  by  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  tl-ie  first  really  mas- 
sive aid  program  to  reach  the  nation's  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  below  the  college  level. 

The  act  has  five  principal  titles  Title  I 
funds  special  programs  designed  to  aid  the 
economically  and  social  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent in  schools  having  concentrations  of  stu- 
dents from  low  Income  families.  These  are 
to  supplement  the  regular  programs. 

Title  II  purchases  library  book,  textbook 
and  other  instructional  materials  for  the 
schools.  Title  III  finances  experimental  ard 
"Innovative"  educational  programs  in  the 
school.''. 

Title  IV  amended  the  Co-operative  Re- 
search Act  of  1954  to  create  regional  research 
and  development  centers  in  education  and  to 
help  finance  the  training  of  educational  re- 
searchers. Title  V  gave  direct  grants  to 
strengthen  state  departments  of  education. 

AtTTHORITT   EXTENDED 

The  1966  amendments  extend  the  opera- 
tional authority  of  Titles  I.  II.  Ill  and  V. 
which  would  expire  June  30.  through  fiscal 
1970.  There  Is  continuing  authority  for  Title 
IV. 

Certain  relatively  minor  changes  In  the 
basic  law  are  incorported  in  the  amendments 
as  a  result  of  a  year  of  experience.  For  ex- 
ample, Indian  children,  migrant  worker  chil- 
dren, instittitlonalized  orphans  and  others 
are  being  brought  under  the  scope  of  Titles 
1  and  II, 

Finally,  the  amendments  Increase  author- 
ized expenditures  from  fiscal  1966  to  fiscal 
1967  and  succeeding  years  Title  I  expendi- 
tures, for  example,  would  incre.we  from  $9^9 
million  for  fiscal  1966  to  $1,406  million  for 
fiscal  1967;  Title  II  from  $100  million  to  $105 
million,  and  Title  III  from  $75  million  to  $150 
million 

Operational  concentration  during  the  first 
year  has  been  on  Title  I.  with  approved  proj- 
ects now  nearlng  the  20.000  mark;  an  esti- 
mated 3  5  million  children  already  afTected. 
and  an  estimated  7  million  to  be  affected  by 
the  end  of  the  year 

PROGRAMS  CALLED  EETECTTVE 

"Generally,  where  Title  I  programs  have 
got  under  way  and  where  they  are  able  to 
recruit  staff  they  have  been  effective  though. 
of  course,  there  are  exceptions  "  Arthur  L. 
Harris.  aEsoclate  com.mlssloner  for  element- 
ary and  secondary  education  In  the  U.S. 
OfHce  of  Education,  reported. 

"We  hope  to  Improve  overall  quality  next 
year  and  in  July  there  will  be  state  con- 
ferences and  then  a  national  conference  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  this." 

Harris  said  most  Title  I  programs  eoncea- 
trate  on  the  Improvement  of  reading  skills 
and  the  upgrading  of  language  arts  In  gen- 
eral. 

Harris  said  the  $500.96178  South  Bend 
Community  School  Corp  Title  I  program 
built  around  12  Instructional  research  re- 
source teachers  and  other  staff  serving  13 
public  and  eight  Catholic  elementary  and 
Junior  high  schools  Is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing programs  In  Indiana  He  also  cited  the 
$11,960  Baugo  Community  School  Corp  pro- 
gram In  Elkhart  County. 

STAFT    SHORTAGES 

Title  I  programs  have  been  approved  In  95 
per  cent  of  the  Indiana  school  systems  ar.d 
will  use  about  95  per  cent  of  the  fiscal  1966 
allotment  for  the  state,  Harris  reported.  He 
said  the  principal  problem  to  date  appears 
to  be  a  shortage  of  qualified  stalT. 

Local  school  officials  concerned  with  Title 
I  worry  about  the  time  It  Uikes  Congress  to 
pass  the  amendments  to  the  basic  act  and 
appropriate  the  necessarj-  funds  In  light  of 
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their  need  U3  plan  and  staff  the  program  for 
the  1966  67  school  years 

HiUTls  called  this  worry  "more  psycholog- 
ical than  real."  Like  almost  everybody  In 
the  administration  and  on  Capitol  Hill,  he  is 
certain  Congress  will  continue  and  fund  the 
program. 

CONTROVERSY    BROKEN 

The  basic  act  passed  In  1965  was  a  result 
of  what  has  been  called  "an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement" which  broke  the  church-state 
controversy  deadlock  Until  then.  Catholic 
groups  fought  any  new  aid  to  public  schools 
which  did  not  assist  private  and  parochial 
schools. 

Under  Titles  I  and  II,  funds  are  given  to 
and  administered  by  the  pvibllc  schools,  but 
the  programs  they  support  must  equally 
benefit  public,  private  and  parochial  school 
children.  Hence,  the  Involvement  of  eight 
Catholic  schools  In  the  South  Bend  program 

Mlshawaka  School  City  officials  have  come 
under  attack  from  Catholic  sjxjkesmen  as 
not  living  up  ley  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of 
the  law  In  their  Title  I  remedial  reading 
program.  However,  Harris  said  Mishawaka- 
type  problems  are  relatively  few. 

Credit  for  the  church-state  solution  Is  a 
matter  of  some  debate  in  Washington. 
Brademas  gives  a  lot  of  credit  to  the  Hexlble. 
prapmatlc  attitude  of  Robert  H.  Wyatt,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Teach- 
ers Assn  and  president  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Assn.  during  1965  i  The  solution  and 
the  act  won  the  unprecedented  support  of 
the  hfEA,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,) 

MEET  AT  DIIVNER 

Another  Influential  factor  appears  to  have 
been  a  series  of  private  dinner  meetings 
Brademas  helped  arrange  at  which  leading 
public  and  Catholic  school  spokesmen  sought 
possible  avenues  of  co-opcrutlon  and  com- 
promise. 

While  recognizing  the  Importance  of  the 
church-state  solution.  Gardner  believes  the 
bfisic  significance  of  the  act  Is  "the  solution 
of  ft  tremendous  problem,  the  directing  of 
money  and  educational  effort  Into  the  low 
Income  areas," 

He  said  it  Is  a  much  better  method  than 
pumping  money  in  general  aid  to  low  Income 
states. 

However,  not  all  agree  Title  I  Is  sufflclentiv 
selective  of  low  Incomes  areas.  The  Repub- 
lican minority  report  on  the  act  In  1965  criti- 
cized the  provision  that  10  or  more  "low  In- 
come" studenta  are  all  that  are  necessarv  for 
a  school  system  to  qualify  for  Title  I  funds. 


Educators  Assume  Poverty   War   Roi.es 
(Third  of  a  series i 
(By  Roger  Blrd.scU) 

Sargent  Shrlver's  mandate  to  wage  war 
on  poverty  uses  education  as  one  of  its  major 
weapons,  but  educators  are  a  bit  uneasy  In 
their  role  of  auxiliaries  In  this  battle 

The  role  of  the  educator  aa  an  auxiliary 
appears  to  be  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
people  in  Shrlver's  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, as  witness  Stanley  J  Salett.  acting 
director  of  the  education  division  for  the 
Community  Action  Program. 

"In  a  way."  Salett  remarked,  "we  are  ex- 
perts on  the  poor  with  an  overview  of  the 
whole  problem  which  the  educational  and 
other  specialized  agencies  do   not  have." 

The  attitude  of  OEO  personnel  is  con- 
veniently studied  In  the  Head  Start  program 
to  give  economically  and  socially  deprived 
pre-school  children  Intensive  training  to  pre- 
pare them  for  regular  kindergarten  or  first 
grade. 

LAUNCHED    WtTH    F\N,fARE 

Launched  with  considerable  fanfnre  last 
summer,  "Head  Start  has  proven  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  OEO  programs.  De<;p!te 
some  administrative  difficulties,  the  full-year 


and  fnliow-up  aspects  of  the  program  have 
been  built  up  to  about  182,000  youngsters. 
Ihis  summers  program  is  expected  to  enroll 
500.000  children. 

Head  Start  Is  part  of  the  overall  "com- 
munity action"  program  authorized  by  Title 
II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
which  created  the  OEO  and  gave  the  agency 
Its  inandate 

Heifid  Start  has  been  so  successful  that 
OEO  officials  now  regard  It  as  a  generating 
f.jrce  tor  a  much  broader  conununity  action 
prrjgruin  to  eradicate  poverty. 

"Head  Start  should  lead  to  more  compre- 
hensive prngrammmR  since  It  Is  much  more 
than  an  educational  program,"  Salett  de- 
clared. Program  officials  stress  education  as 
one  of  only  five  a.^pects  of  Head  Start 
liealth  services,  s<x:ial  services.  nutJltion 
and  parenlal  involvement  are  the  others. 

PROVIDE  READING  IMAGE 

FYom  the  OEO  vlewT)olnt,  It  Is  perhaps 
more  important  to  reach  the  parent  than 
the  child;  for  example,  the  parent  Is  en- 
cour.aged  to  take  out  a  public  library  card 
and  read  books 'to  provide  an  Image  of  read- 
iness a  part  of  life  for  the  child. 

Similarly,  there  Is  considerable  OEO  Inter- 
est In  training  adults  In  poveny  areas  to  be 
teacher  aide;,  not  only  for  Head  Start  but 
other  educational  programs. 

Salett  conceives  of  OEO  and  Its  component 
community  agencies  like  ACTION,  Inc..  In 
St.  Joseph  County,  as  planning  and  directing 
the  overall  a.ssauit  against  poverty  but  dele- 
gating whenever  possible  actual  operations 
to  local  school  .systems  and  other  aeencles. 

Not  everyone  buys  this  view  of  OEO  as  a 
sort  of  paramount  chief  deleg.'.tlng  opera- 
tional authority  to  others  at  either  the  fed- 
eral or  the  local  level, 

riiSPTTED   BY    BR.ADEMA.S 

Rep  John  Brademas,  South  Bend  Demo- 
c.-,it,  ;,.i;<l  th;.<  .simply  was  not  the  Intent  of 
f'l.gres.s  In  p.i.'-siiig  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunitv  Act.  The  action  a  month  ago  on  the 
OEO  budget  for  fiscal  1967  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  of  which 
Brademas  Is  a  member,  appears  to  bear  this 
out 

The  committee,  while  maintaining  the  $1.7 
blUlon  level  of  spetidlng  asked  by  President 
Johnson,  put  a  lot  more  restrictions  on  the 
ways  in  which  the  funds  can  be  spent  than 
requested   by   the   administration. 

Title  II  community  action  funds  were 
trimmed  by  more  than  $100  million  to  $827.5 
inUllcm  and  all  but  $323  million  was  ear- 
marked for  .specific  programs,  the  bulk,  $352 
million,  j^olng  to  Head   Start. 

The  committee  directed  that  $496  million, 
more  funds  than  a.sked  by  the  administra- 
tion be  spent  on  t!ie  Nelghborhcwd  Youth 
Corps  programs  such  as  the  Step  program 
administered  by  the  South  Bend  Conxmunity 
School  Corp. 

ADMINISTERS    TOUTH    CORPS 

Bv  agreement  with  the  OEO.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ijtbor  administers  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  which  provides  coiui.oellng  and 
Jubs  designed  to  allow  youths  from  poor  fam- 
ilies to  continue  their  schcHilIng  while  re- 
maining at  home  (The  Job  Corps  is  an- 
other,, OEO  program  which  removes  youth 
fn5m''the  home  envlnmnient  to  residential 
training  centers  such  as  Camp  Atterbury  in 
Indiana.) 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  divorce  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  from 
the  OEO  even  more  completely.  Congress 
has  already  asslijned  responsibility  for  col- 
lege work-study  programs  to  the  Office  of 
Education  and  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  similar 
transfer  of  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram this  year. 

Earlier  this  ye.ir  there  w.as  talk  in  Witkh- 
Ington  of  putting  Head_atart  and  the,  Upward 
Bound  prnprnm  under  Office- -ef'Rducatlon 
direction,  but  this  has  not  materialized. 


Upward  Bound  is  designed  to  encourage 
bright  high  school  students  from  poverty 
areiis  to  go  to  college.  Aiter  a  pilot  effort 
hist  year,  the  program  swings  into  full  action 
this  summer.  The  University  of  Notre  Danw 
is  one  of  222  centers  reaching  20.138  students 
In  this  effort. 

FAVOR    ITS    TRANSFER 

Whatever  the  feeling  on  Capitol  Kill,  and 
many  like  Rep,  Albert  H.  Quie.  R-Mlnn,,  of 
the  Hou.se  Education  Committee  favor  the 
transfer  of  Head  Start,  the  administrative 
offices  involved  are  making  a  definite  p3on 
at  co-operation. 

President  Johnson  early  this  year  estab- 
lished an  Inter-agency  co-ordinating  com- 
mittee In  education  which  was  chaired  until 
his  recent  resignation  by  FYancis  Keppel. 
at..SiSUant  secretary  for  health,  education  and 
welfare  and  former  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion. 

Tlie  Office  of  Education  and  the  OEO  in 
March  reached  agreements  on  co-operative 
procedures  in  the  administration  of  Head 
Start  and  other  community  action  programa 
and  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Title  I.  administered  by  the  OfTlce  of  Edu- 
cation, is  by  law  directed  towards  economi- 
cally deprived  children  in  public  and  private 
schools.  Co-ordination  with  commuiuty  ac- 
tion programs  Is  also  directed  by  law. 

rsED    FOR    MEDICAl.    SERVICES 

Arthur  L.  Harris,  associate  commissioner 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education,  saw 
some  communities  are  using  Head  Start 
funds  for  medical  and  other  services  and 
Title  I  funds  for  staff  salaries. 

Nevertheless,  the  final  decision  on  Tltl«  1 
programs  remains  with  state  department* 
of  education,  and  Harris  and  other  ofliclals 
said  the  amount  of  co-operation  remains  or. 
u  voluntary  basis. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Harold  Howe 
II  agreed  conflict  is  quite  possible  between 
local  community  action  and  educational  au- 
thorities, but  he  s<ud  this  Is  "not  neces-sarlly 
unhealthy.  .Something  good  could  develop 
from  such  Jarring  actions;  new  perspectives 
could  be  gained." 

FUNCTIONING    OUTSIDE 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare John  W.  Gardner  agreed  with  Howe  that 
inter-agency  co-operation  at  the  federal 
level  is  working  fairly  well,  but  he  cautioned 
"there  is  a  rather  basic  problem  in  that  the 
OEO  is  functioning  outside  the  normal  in- 
stitutional structure  of  the  government." 

Shrlver's  agency  reports  directly  to  the 
President  and  retains  much  of  the  flavor  of 
President  Kennedy's  New  Frontier  days. 
There  is  a  cru.sading  spirit  at  work  In  the 
OEO  of  an  Intensity  one  does  not  sense  Id 
the   older,   more   established   agencies. 

Shrlver,  of  course.  Is  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  late  President  and  captained  that  first 
great  and  successful  New  Frontier  effort,  the 
Peace  Corps.  Under  him,  the  OEO  remains 
very  much  a  part  of  the  federal  effort  In 
edvicatlon. 
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School  Research  Emphasis  Shifted 
(Fourth  of  a  series) 
(By  Roger  BIrdsell) 

Research  and  development  promises, to  ^ 
very  big  this  coming  year  In  the  federal  r.i 
to  education  picture. 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold 
Howe  11  promised  "new  Ideas  and  new  excite- 
ments by  the  end  of  the  year"  as  a  reytilt 
of  this  "shift  of  emphasis." 

Officials  of  the  OfUce  of  Education  hopf 
to  harness  Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondarj'  Education  Act  of  1965  In 
tandem  to  speed  research  results  to  the  claw- 
room 

The  time  lag  betwen  educational  research 
and  actual  application  in  the  classroom  hM 


been  notorious  in  the  paet.  Howe  pointed 
out,  as  Indicated  by  the  slow  seepage  of  such 
innovations  as  team  leaching  and  non- 
i^aded  elementary  schools. 

ONE    PKB    CENT    OF    COST 

Federal  officials  point  out  that  research 
acciunl^  for  less  than  1  per  cent  of  total 
annu.il  education  expendlt;ures  of  $42  billion 
in  tlie  US.  while  private  Industry  allocates  up 
!o  10  per  cent  or  more  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Title  IV  of  the  1965  acti  amended  and  ex- 
panded the  Co-operative  Research  Act  of 
1954  to  finance  a  series  ©I  j  egional  educa- 
tional research  laboratories  and  to  expand  the 
tr-iiiiing  of  educational  researchers. 

Tlie  Office  of  Education  is  now  In  the  proc- 
ess of  establishing  20  of  these  regional  labora- 
tories under  Title  IV'.  Indiana  is  Included 
with  Illinois  and  parts  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  is  the  laboratory  Just  established 
at  the  University  of  lUlnotts.  Urbana. 

R  Louis  Bright.  iusKOCiat^  commissioner 
for  research,  said  the#t-gional  laboratory  "is 
s  new  organization  In  which  we  are  insisting 
on  a  wide  representation  of  all  educational 
;n.sinutions  in  the  area.  In  many  ways.  It  is 
bringing  these  people  together  for  the  first 
lime. 

ACTIVmES    CENTRALIZXD 

"They  are  being  asked  first  to  Identify  a 
major  problem  in  their  are.i.  then  to  develop 
a  program  to  meet  the  problem  and  finally 
10  bring  the  results  down  to  the  classrooms 
by  programs  of  demonstration." 

In  an  effort  to  strengthen  research  gen- 
erally, all  such  federal  activities  early  this 
year  were  centralized  in  Briglft's  office.  Au- 
thorized under  seven  different  acts,  reeearch 
expenditures  are  expected  to  Jump  from  $104 
million  for  fiscal  1966  to  $117  million 
for  fiscal  1967.  Ton  years  ago  federal 
educational  research  expenditures  were  on^y 
M  million. 

Of  the  fiscal  1967  expenditures  for  research 
170  million  will  be  under  Title  IV,  with  about 
half  going  to  the  regional  laboratories  and 
about  half  for  the  training  of  researchers. 

'  In  a  sense  we  are  engaged  in  cetftraliza- 
tloa  through  the  creation  of  the  research 
iffico  and  in  decentralization  through  the 
creation  of  the  regional  Idboratories,"  Bright 
remarked. 

BROADER    COMMUNICATION 

He  said  his  office  will  seek  to  develop  effec- 
tive communication  bertween  the  various  re- 
gional laboratories  so  research  dissemination 
can  be  nation-wide. 

Each  laboratory.  In  turn.  Is  expected  to 
disperse  various  individual  research  projects 
among  a  number  of  co-operating  institutions 
and  individuals.  Bright  said  the  laboratory 
is  to  be  more  a  clearing  house  for  Ideas  and 
projects   than   a   physical   facility. 

Tie-in  of  research  with  Title  III  projects  Is 
a  major  goal.  Bright  said.  Such  tie-ins  are 
expected  to  hasten  the  process  of  getting  re- 
search findings  Into  the  practice  of  educa- 
tion, he  explained. 

Title  III  channels  funds  Into  local  educa- 
tional public  school  programs  which  are  In- 
novative In  the  i-ense  of  meeting  needs  which 
local  school  offlclaLs  Icel  are  not  being  met 
through  the  regular  program. 

Congress  appropriated  $75  million  for  Title 
III  for  fi.scal  1966  and  there  Is  every  expecta- 
■lon  this  figure  will  be  doubled  for  fiscal 
1967, 

Arthur  L.  Harris,  associate  commissioner 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
Said  "!he  emjjhasts  tills  past  year  has  been 
placed  deliberately  on  the  planning  of  proj- 
ects which  when  finally  launched  will  be 
operated  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  analysis 
of  needs 

"This  sli  >wer  proc^st  Is  Indlcat^^d  In  the  very 
•ungusge  of  Title  III  Otherwise  we  would 
"in  the  danger  of  duplicating  the  Title  11 
program  by  simply  acquiring  more  materi- 
al* '      (Title   11   provides   funds   for   library 


books,  textbooks  and  other  Instructional  ma- 
terials.) 

Harris  expects  districts  plEinnlng  programs 
under  Title  III  this  year  to  move  them  Into 
the  operational  stage  this  coming  year.  He 
also  expects  other  districts  to  launch  ac- 
ceptable programs. 

Federal  officials  Insist  Title  III  projects 
be  truly  Innovative  and  meet  a  definitely 
Identified  need,  and  Harris  admitted  this 
poses  problems  of  administration.  (The 
South  Bend  Community  School  Corp.  re- 
cently was  turned  down  on  its  first  Title  III 
application,  a  series  of  concerts  for  school 
children  by  the  South  Bend  Symphony  Or- 
chestra.) 

SOME    MISUNDERSTANDING 

Harris  said  there  seems  to  be  some  mis- 
understanding about  "Innovation."  Pro- 
grams do  not  have  to  be  "brand  new."  he 
Insisted,  but  "rather  new  to  the  particular 
district  In  which  the  progfram  will  operate." 

Some  Congressmen,  particularly  on  the 
Republican  side,  dislike  Title  III  because  It 
gives  funds  directly  to  local  school  districts 
rather  than  channelling  them  through  state 
departments  of  education,  as  is  the  case  in 
Titles  I  and  II  of  the  act. 

Howe  noted  that  In  several  states  state 
education  authorities  are  helping  plan  Title 
III  programs  though  the  local  district  re- 
tains the  power  to  by-pass  the  state  agency. 

Howe  defended  the  practice  of  giving  some 
Federal  funds  directly  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts as  provided  "a  healthy  degree  of 
counter-balance."  ^ 

SHOULD    BE    STRENGTHENED 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  Howe's 
superior.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  John  W.  Gardner.  State  depart- 
ments of  education  should  be  strengthened, 
as  is  being  done  under  Title  V  of  the  act. 
Gardner  commented,  "but  I  wouldn't  go  so 
far  as  to  make  a  fetish  out  of  it." 

This  pragmatic  attitude  Is  shared  by  Rep. 
John  Brademas,  South  Bend  Democrat  who 
Is  a  ranking  and  Influential  majority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

"I  think  federal  aid  to  date  represents  a 
vast  vote  of  confidence  In  our  local  school 
districts,"  Brademas  remarked. 

"I  am  clearly  in  favor  of  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  personally  made  the  motion  last 
year  to  Increase  Title  V  funds  to  accompUsh 
this. 

"While  I  feel  very  strongly  about  this,  the 
purpose  of  Title  II  is  experimental  and  state 
departments  In  the  past  have  been  notably 
weak  In  this  regard.  I  feel  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  therefore,  to  give  them  a  veto  power 
over  these  programs." 


UJS.  College  Aid  Becomes  General 
(Fifth  of  a  series) 
(By  Roger  BIrdsell) 

A  condition  of  general  aid  to  education 
by  the  federal  government  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  reality  for  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

"If  you  look  at  all  the  federal  aid  programs 
benefiting  higher  education,  there  Is  a  mo- 
saic of  general  aid  in  operation,"  Peter  P. 
Mtiirhead  said. 

Mulrhead,  associate  comml.ssloner  for 
higher  education  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, noted  a  basic  trend  of  Congress  In 
the  past  few  years  to  rapidly  "broaden  the 
base"  of  aid  programs. 

An  example  of  this  trend,  he  said,  was  the 
removal  in  1965  orx  construction  grants  and 
loans  for  undergraduate  academic  facilities 
of  the  1963  limitations  which  specified  they 
must  be  for  the  teaching  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, modern  foreign  languages  and  engi- 
neering. 

The  1963  act  was  called  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation    Facilities     Act.       In     1965     it     was 


amended,  broadened  and  incorporated  as 
only  one  of  seven  major  tltles''ln  the  new 
Higher  Education  Act. 

ONn-T    ONE    ASPECT 

The  1965  act  Is  only  one  aspect  of  the  total 
higher  education  aid  picture.  Colleges  and 
universities  are  also  assisted  by  the  amended 
and  expanded  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  and  the  massive  research  and 
training  programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
,  fense.  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  other  agencies. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame,  for  exam- 
ple, now  receives  more  than  $4  million  annu- 
ally in  federal  research  money,  which  ac- 
counts for  about  four  fifths  of  Its  total  re- 
search effort. 

Additionally,  Notre  Dame  annually  re- 
ceives more  than  $400,000  for  undergraduate 
loans  and  grants,  more  than  $600,000  for 
graduate  fellowships  and  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion for  teacher  training  Institutes,  confer- 
ences, scientific  equipment  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

Notre  Dame's.  $2.2  million  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory was  built  entirely  by  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  funds.  Indiana  University  Is 
getting  matching  grants  of  more  than  1200,- 
000  under  the  1965  act  for  the  expansion  of 
the  physical  plant  and  equipment  at  its 
South  Bend-Mlshawaka  campus.  A  federal 
loan  made  possible  St.  Marv's  College  new 
$4.5  million  dining  and  residence  halls. 

GREATER    BOOSTS    SEEN 

Congress  gives  every  sign  this  year  of  sub- 
stantially increasing  for  fiscal  1967  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Higher  Education  Act 
programs,  which  received  $680  million  In 
funds  for  fiscal  1966. 

The  House  recently  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  Incorporating  $403.9  million  In  partial 
appropriations  under  the  act  with  every  pro- 
gram but  one,  community  service  and  con- 
tinuing education,  receiving  substantial  in- 
creases over  fiscal  1966.  This  did  not  Include 
the  ill-fated  National  Teacher  Corps,  for 
which  no  funds  were  provided. 

This  House  bill  did  not  include  two  major 
titles.  Ill  and  VII.  Amendments  are  still  be- 
fore the  House  of  extend  programs  under 
these  titles  through  fiscal  1967  and  authorize 
Increased  expenditures. 

Title  III  provides  sj^ecial  financial  assist- 
ance to  smaller  and  developing  Institutions 
of  higher  learning.  The  proposed  fiscal  1967 
authorization  Is  $30  million  as  compared  to 
the  $5  million  fiscal  1966  appropriation. 

Mulrhead  Eald  fiscal  1966  money  under 
Title  III  Is  handling  only  a  fraction  of  the 
309  fund  requests  and  even  with  $30  million 
for  next  year,  total  demands  will  not  be  met. 

ENCOURAGES    EXCHANGES 

Faculty  exchanges,  co-operative  programs 
with  other  schools  and  teaching  fellowships 
are  being  encouraged  under  Title  III.  Junior 
colleges  get  22  percent  of  these  funds,  with 
the  rest  going  to  four-year  Institutions 

Title  VTI  is  the  grant  and  loan  program 
for  facilities.  The  amendments  propose  to 
continue  at  the  same  annual  level  the  $460 
million  undergraduate  and  $60  million  grad- 
uate grant  expenditures  but  Increase  the 
loan  appropriation  by  $90  million  to  $200 
million. 

Mulrhead  said  the  system  of  processing 
facility  grant  and  loan  requests  through 
special  state  commissions  Is  working  out 
very  well.  He  said  the  system  provides  a 
nece.'isary  element  of  local  control  within 
the  allotment  to  each  state. 

Direct  financial  assistance  to  the  student 
at  the  college  of  his  choice  remains  the 
cornerstone  of  the  federal  aid  effort  Ir.  higher 
education  It  is  a  form  of  aid  which  has  met 
general  acceptance  since  the  World  War  II 
"GI  Bill." 

Mulrhead  estimated  that  about  20  per  cent 
of    undergraduate    students    in    the   country 
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now  jecelve  federal  financial  aid  In  some 
form.  He  predicted  tnis  percentage  will  rise 
to  30  to  35  per  cent  in  the  next  few  years. 

HELP  MORE  THAN  HAI^ 

More  than  halX  of  the  nation's  graduate 
students  are  receiving  some  form  of  federal 
financial  assistance  Mulrhead  said. 

Student  Hnanclal  assistance  employs 
What  Mulrhead  called  the  "three-legged  stool 
approach"  of  outright  grants,  work-study 
grants  and  loans. 

All  three  are  provided  under  Title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  House  action  has 
already  Increased  the  appropriation  for  the 
direct  educational  oppcirtunlty  grant,  aimed 
ut  the  low-lncoiiie  student,  from  #60  million 
to  $123  million  for  fiscal  1967  and  the  work- 
study  program  from  $40  million  to  $143  mil- 
lion. 

The  guaranteed  loan  program  appropria- 
tion Is  being  Increased  from  $10  million  to 
$43  million  while  the  direct  student  loan 
program  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  Is  being  maintained,  by  Bouse  ac- 
tion at  its  present  level  with  a  $190  million 
appropriation  for  fl.scal  1967. 

House  action  on  direct  loans  ran  counter 
to  President  Johnson's  request  that  a  defi- 
nite move  be  taken  this  coming  year  to 
ph.ise  out  the  direct  loan  system  In  favor  of 
the  guaranteed  loan. 

USE  PRIVATK  MO^f^T 

Prom  a  fiscal  standpoint,  the  guaranteed 
loan  prognim  attracts  because  It  shifts  the 
main  funding  burden  from  the  federal  treas- 
ury to  the  private  money  market  by  making 
the  loans  through  banks  and  other  financial 
Institutions. 

In  a  year  of  budget  strain  from  the  Viet 
Nani  war,  this  had  its  attractions  for  the 
administration.  Moreover,  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  had  the  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  the  American  Bankers  Assn. 

However,  many  Congressmen  regarded  the 
administration  prof)osal.  to  use  the  words 
of  one  Oapltol  Hill  observer,  "as  a  rabbit  out 
of  the  hat  trick  to  balance  the  budget." 

Moreover,  Congressmen  began  getting 
anguished  cries  from  cojlege  financial  aid 
ofllcers  across  the  country  who  were  already 
well  Into  planning  for  the  1966-67  year  with 
direct  loan  funds 

In  addition,  there  were  arguments  the 
banking  Industry  was  not  really  ready  to 
take  over  the  loan  program,  the  tight  money 
market  was  unfavorable  to  guarantee  loans 
and  poorer  students  would  find  It  difficult. 
if  not  impossible,  to  secure  bank  loans  even 
with  the  federal  guarantee. 

Vocation   Schooling  Policies   Show   Clash 

(Sixth  of  a  series) 

(By  Roger  Blrdsell) 

Vocational  education  In  Indiana  presents 
a  reasonably  good  example  of  problems 
which  arise  when  chaii^jlng  federal  and  state 
policies  have  trouble  meshing  gears 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  was 
one  of  the  first  moves  Congress  made  when 
It  began  Its  m<l.■^alve  entry  Into  the  federal 
aid  to  education  field  The  act  did  ttiree 
things. 

It  set  up  a  permanent  ^nogram  of  financial 
aid  for  vocational  education  of  high  school 
students,  recent  high  school  i<raduates  train- 
ing tor  Jobs,  workers  seeking  retraining  and 
handicapped  persons. 

The  permanent  program  also  Included 
funds  for  the  construction  of  area  or  region- 
al vocational  schools  on  a  matching  basis, 
"ancillary  services  and  activities"  and  spe- 
cial   research    and    training    programs. 

EXPKRIMENTAL  SCHOOLS 

The  act  authorized  foxir-year  programs  of 
work-study  grants  for  vocational  education 
students  and  the  development  of  expert- 
mental    residential    vocational    schools,    the 


latter  of  which  have  yet  to  be  funded  or  es- 
tablished. 

Finally,  the  act  continued  the  older  Smith- 
Hughes  and  George-Barden  acts  aiding  agri- 
culture, home  economics  and  certain  other 
specified  occupational  fields  but  so  relaxed 
these  categorical  restrictions  as  to  permit 
the  states  to  freely  transfer  these  funds  for 
other  vocational  purposes. 

The  permanent  program  channeled  funds 
through  the  states  and  required  each  state 
to  file  a  master  program  plan  with  the  VS. 
Office  of  Education.  This  was  the  point 
where  the  program  In  Indiana  went  awry,  at 
least  for  a  while 

Early  In  1965,  the  Indiana  General  Assem- 
bly, apparently  unhappy  with  the  direction 
vocational  education  was  getting  In  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  created  a 
sort  of  super-agency,  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

CHANNELS    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

This  b<iard  wa.s  given  the  power  to  receive 
all  federal  vocational  funds  and  channel 
them  either  through  the  General  Commis- 
sion of  the  public  Instriictlon  department  or 
the  Independent  Indiana  Vocational  Tech- 
nical College 

The  college  has  been  created  by  the  legis- 
lature In  1963  but  was  not  funded  until  1965 
The  state  vocational  board  was  to  become 
operative  this  last  Jan    1 

The  result  of  all  this  was  delay  In  sub- 
mitting a  state  plan  under  the  1963  federal 
act  and  It  was  not  until  this  spring  that 
funds  under  the  permanent  program  began 
cle;irlng  through  the  vocational  board. 

Moreover,  the  Indiana  arrangement  ha*  re- 
sulted In  an  Intense  competition  between 
the  public  Instruction  department  and  the 
college  for  the  available  federal  funds 

aiVES    $4  00,000    TO    COLLEGE 

Thus.  In  April,  the  vocational  board  gave 
$400,000  to  the  college  to  help  build  a  regional 
vocational  school  In  South  Bend  and  other 
federal  monies  through  the  public  Instruc- 
tion department  to  school  systems  In  cities 
like  Michigan  City  for  expansion  of  voca- 
tional school  facilities. 

Vocational  education  officials  in  the  US. 
Office  of  Education  are  cautious  in  com- 
menting on  the  Indiana  arrangement,  but 
they  obviously  aren't  very  happy  about  it. 
In  fjarticular.  they  don't  like  the  competitive 
atmosphere. 

However,  there  Is  little  federal  officials  can 
do.  Congress  cJianneled  the  V(x:atlonal 
funds  through  st  ite  agencies  and  It  Is  the 
pnerogatlve  of  the  state  to  set  up  Its  own 
administrative  structure. 

Congress  Is  giving  the  1963  act  full  sup- 
port. A  fiscal  1967  appropriation  bill  which 
recently  cleared  the  House  Included  $290 
million  for  vocational  education.  $39  mlilion 
more  than  requested  by  the  administration 
and  funding  the  permanent  program  at  its 
full  authorization  for  the  first  time 

ONLY     ONE     SERIOUS     COMPLAINT 

Edwin  Rumpf.  chief  of  the  state  vocational 
services  branch  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
had  the  operation  of  the  act,  the  work-study 
program. 

The  act  places  specific  limitations  on  the 
wages  a  vocational  student  may  receive  un- 
der the  work-study  program  which  are  lower 
than  the  federal  minimum  wage  law,  which 
Is  the  standard  applied  In  college  work-study 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

As  a  result,  Rumpf  said,  the  vocational 
work-study  program  has  never  reached  the 
size  authorized  by  Congress.  He  is  hopeful 
uniformity  can  be  achieved  when  Congress 
reviews  the  work-study  program  for  which 
authorization  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1967. 

Rumpf  sees  no  basic  conflict  between  the 
vocational    programs    of   his    office   and   the 


Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  19G2  which  is  administered  by  the  UA 
Department  of  Labor. 

PROVIDES    FOR    RETRAINING 

The  Manpower  Act  provides  for  the  regain- 
ing of  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  becau.se  of 
technological  change  or  Elt\ifttlon8  such  as 
happened  In  South  Bend  when  Studebaker 
Corp.  shut  down  auto  production  here.  (The 
South  Bend  program  was  one  of  the  first 
under  the  act.i 

Manpower  programs  provide  training  for 
.specific  Job  skills  for  which  there  is  a  de- 
mand •  •  •  offlcial.s.  Trainees  are  paid  the 
equivalent  of  unemployment  benefits  while 
In    training. 

Rumpf  said  the  Manpower  program  started 
out  as  a  sort  of  temporary  program  but  U 
becoming  a  permanent  feature  of  the  voca- 
tional education  eSort. 

The  need  for  such  a  retraining  effort  U 
suggested.  Rumpf  said,  by  studies  which 
show,  for  example,  that  the  worker  now  in 
the  20-24  age  group  can  expect  an  average 
of  66  Job  changes  during  his   working  life. 

Congressional  support  of  the  Manpower 
program  was  reflected  In  1963  and  1965 
amendments  which  strengthened  and  broad- 
ened the  program.  House  appropriation  ac- 
tion for  fl.scal  1967  Included  the  full  $4(X) 
million  requested  by  the  administration. 


Brademas  Sees  Education  Bill  To  198-89 

ViCTORT  IN  House 

( Seventh  of  a  series) 

(By  Roger  Btrdflell) 

Rep.  John  Brademas,  D-Ind  ,  last  Monday 
had  the  great  personal  satisfaction  of  steering 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1966  to 
House  Passage  by  a  198-89  vote 

The  only  major  new  educational  legisla- 
tion to  have  administration  backing  this 
year,  the  act  undoubtedly  Is  a  Brademas  bill 
If  anyone's. 

Senate  passage  appears  assured  with  the 
sponsorship  of  Sen.  Wayne  Morse,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  education  In  that 
branch  of  Congress. 
jv  Brademas  co-sponsored  the  proposal  In  the 
Hou.'^e  along  with  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
D-N  Y.,  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
LatKir  Committee,  and  headed  the  Task  Force 
on  International  Education  of  the  committee. 

As  first  speaker  In  the  floor  debate  Monday. 
Brademas  said  "the  unanimous  bipartisan 
vote"  the  bill  received  In  committee  "shows  a 
widespread  awareness  that  American  colleges 
and  universities  need  more  support  In  the 
field  of  International  studies  and  research  " 

RELT  ON  COLLEGES 

TTie  South  Bend  congressman  went  on  to 
say,  "Over  the  last  two  decades,  the  federal 
government  has  relied  very  he-avUy  on  our 
colleges  and  universities  for  personnel. 
knowledge  and  expertise  In  world  nftalrs. 
But  this  reliance  has  not  brought  with  It 
adeqviate  support  to  strengthen  these  Institu- 
tions for  the  future 

"Our  total  national  output  of  Ph  D'» 
specializing  In  the  Chinese  language — and  In 
today's  world  this  Is  no  ivory  tower  subject — 
has  been  averaging  one  every  four  years  It 
is  easier  to  study  Arabic  or  Hindi  in  this 
country  than  Portugue.se  despite  the  proxi- 
mity and  Importance  of  Brazil  with  a  p<ipula- 
tlon  of  80  million  and  a  land  area  larger  than 
the  United  Stales 

"The  International  Education  Act  will  not 
remedy  all  our  shorVomlngs  In  knowledge 
of  other  countries  and  internatlonn!  prob- 
lems, but  this  measure  will  make  po.sslble 
crucial  assistance  to  American  colleces  and 
universities  In  this  life  or  death  field  ' 

AUTHORIZE.^    CR.^NTS 

The  act  authorizes  grants  of  federal  mone?' 
to  graduate  centers  of  research  .and  training 
in   international   studies;    to  comprehensive 
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programs  to  strengthen  and  Improve  under- 
p-adii.ite  instruction  In  International  studies, 
md  to  professional  an*  scholarly  public  and 
non-profit  private  organizations  which  can 
further  international  studies. 

A  live-year  authorization  of  expenditures 
for  these  purposes  earmarks  $10  million  for 
f.scai  li»67,  $40  million  for  fiscal  lft68,  $90 
jnilUoii  for  fiscal  1969  and  such  sums  as  Con- 
p-es.s  may  grant  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  addition,  the  act  calls  for  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  on  International  edvicailon 
by  the  Depjirtment  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welf.ire  and  amends  Title  VI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

FINANCES    CENTERS 

Title  VI  finances  modern  foreign  language 
L-aining  centers  at  colleges  and  universities. 
The  amendment  strikes  from  the  act  the  re- 
quirement such  centers  teach  languages  "not 
readily  available."  eliminates  the  matching 
requirement  for  funds,  and  provides  grant 
as  well  as  contracting  authority 

Be.4Df.mas  and  others  Involved  In  the  legis- 
lation stress  the  fact  that  the  bill,  despite 
the  possible  ambiguity  of  Its  title,  is  a  domes- 
tic bill  aiding  American  colleges  and  'univer- 
sities, not  foreign  Institutions. 

Nevertheless,  the  official  report  on  the  bill 
!0  the  House  as  a  whole  said  "useful  effects 
would  be  to  Increase  substantially  the 
supply  of  expert*  In  International  affairs. 
..iiernational  development  and  the  languages 
aad  cultures  of  other  nations  to  serve  In 
business,  government,  academic  and  other 
aelds  at  home  and  abroad." 

An  indication  of  the  close  personal  Interest 
of  BsADEMAS  In  the  bill  Is  the  fact  he  virtually 
co-auitiored  the  language  of  the  official  report 
>nth  Peter  N.  Gllllngham,  chief  counsel  to  the 
lasl:  force.  Such  authorship  Is  considered 
•anusual  In  Washington. 

TRACED  TO  JOHNSON  TALK 

Brademas  traced  the  impetus  for  the  bill 
back  to  President  Johnson's  Smithsonian 
speech  of  last  September  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  a  concern  for  improving  in- 
ternational studies  In  this  country  and  re- 
nted needs. 

An  administrative  study  group.  Including 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  John  W. 
Girdner,  was  appointed,  and  their  findings 
found  expression  In  a  Johnson  message  to 
Corigre.ss  Feb.  2.  Brademas  Introduced  his 
bill  the  next  day. 

The  act  as  now  passed  by  the  House  in- 
corporates only  a  part  of  the  program  pro- 
posed by  the  President  In  his  message.  Other 
proposals  are  being  Implemented  by  execu- 
tive order  and  amendments  to  existing  legis- 
lation. 

These-  other  proposals  include  creation  of 
a  center  for  Educational  Co-operation  with 
M  advisory  Council  on  International  Edu- 
oitlon  in  Gardner's  department;  creation  of 
a  corps  of  education  officers  In  the  US  For- 
eign Service,  and  establishment  of  a  place- 
ment service  to  assist  Americans  teachmg 
abroad 

WILL  USE  ALL  AGENCIES 

The  President  plans  to  use  not  onlv  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
'^':  but  the  State  Department,  the  Peace 
Corps  and  tl»e  Agency  for  International  De- 
'«:opmont  to  further  his  program 

Gardner  f.a!d  the  program  as  a  whole  "is 
»  very  significant  development."  though 
reiatlvely  inexpenslwe.  which  "in  the  long 
"■in  will  put  the  HBW  Into  a  very  key  role 
•I!  the  international  education  picture." 
^  The  hearings  of  the  Brademas'  House  ta«k 
•orce  on  the  act  itaelf  were  "all  sweetness 
and  llKht,"  Gardner  said,  a  rather  unique 
='moephere  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Bradfmas  said  this  atmosphere  was  cre- 
^■^  by  careful  stafi  work.  Each^  ijij*  force 
aember.  Republican  and  Democrat,  waa  in- 
''^ted  for  example,  to  have  at  least  one  ex- 
?«t  witness  from  his  home  district. 


Herman  B.  Wells,  chancellor  of  Indiana 
University,  Bloomlngton.  served  as  chief  edu- 
cational consultant  to  the  task  force,  and 
Brademas  said  Wells  was  Invaluable  In  lining 
up  an  impressive  parade  of  witnesses  in  sup- 
port of  the  bin. 

All  Republicans  oc  the  full  committee  sup- 
ported the  bill,  though  In  their  "supplemen- 
tal views  "  to  the  official  report  they  stressed 
the  bill  as  a  "logical  extension"  of  the  NDEA 
passed  under  President  Elsenhower. 

FITS     INTO     PHlLOSOPHy 

Rep.  Albert  H.  QtriE.  R-Mlnn.,  a  committee 
and  task  force  member,  said  the  act  fits  well 
Into  the  Republican  philosophy  of  "federal 
aid  In  those  areas  where  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  the  primary  responslbUlty." 

"After  all."  Quie  remarked,  "we  can  hardly 
expect  our  local  or  state  Institutions  to  be 
concerned  primarily  with  African  problems 
or  the  promotion  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United   States." 

Brademas  said  the  task  force  was  not  sim- 
ply a  rubber  stamp  for  the  administration. 
Members,  he  pointed  out,  increased  the  fund 
authorization  and  inserted  the  provision  for 
an  annual  report  to  Congress. 

For  Brademas  personally  the  act  represents 
"a  natural  marriage  of  my  early  and  contin- 
uing Interests  In  both  foreign  affairs  and  edu- 
cation." 

These  Interests  were  buttressed,  he  said,  by 
his  Greek  heritage  from  his  father:  studies 
m  Internationa!  relations  and  Spanish  affairs 
at  Harvard  University;  study  as  a  Rhodes 
scholar  at  Oxford  University.  England,  and 
visits  as  a  Congressman  to  educational  insti- 
tutions in  Latin  American,  Europe  and 
Ru.ssla 

Brademas  is  ranking  majority  member,  next 
In  line  t-o  the  chairmain.  of  both  the  general 
and  special  Eubcommlttees  on  education  In 
the  House. 


Racial   Patterns   Show   Little   Change 

{Eighth  of  a  series) 
(By  Roger  Blrdsell) 

The  federal  effort  In  education  has  not 
substantially  changed  patterns  of  racial  seg- 
regation In  the  schools,  nor  does  it  appear 
likely  to  do  so  in   the  immediate  future. 

The  historic  1955  U.S  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  discrimination  in  the  public  schools 
struck  down  de  jure  segregation  or  separa- 
tion of  the  races  by  deliberate  public  policy 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  sought,  among 
other  things,  to  hasten  the  process  of  eradi- 
cating lineerlng  de  Jure  segregation  In  the 
South  by  permitting  the  Justice  Department 
to  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  individuals  suffer- 
ing  from   such   segregation 

STRIKES    OUT    REQUIREMENT 

The  civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  now  being 
debated  In  Congress,  would  amend  this  part 
of  the  1964  act  to  make  It  easier  for  the 
Justice  Department  to  act,  particularly  by 
striking  the  requirement  that  the  depart- 
ment must  wait  for  a  written  complaint  by 
the  individual   In   question. 

Furthermore,  the  U.S  Office  of  Education 
has  .the  fxiwer,  and  this  year  is  starting  the 
I>rocess  of  exercising  It,  to  cut  off  all  fed- 
eral aid  to  school  districts  which  practice 
racial  discrimination  as  a  policy. 

However,  even  with  the  most  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  existing  law.  few  observers 
In  Washington  expect  much  more  than  a 
conversion  of  the  South  to  the  de  facto 
secrregation  pattern  of  the  North. 

Unless  the  courts  or  Congress  change  fed- 
eral law,  mere  existence  of  a  pattern  of 
segregation  resulting  from  neighborhood 
schools  or  other  practices  Is  not  Illegal. 

PROVEN    AS    DELIBERATE 

Decisions  like  that  of  VS.  District  Judge 
George  N  B*amer  in  the  Gary  school  case 
make    It    clear     that     segregation    must    be 


proven  deliberate  school  board  policy  before 
It   is  unlawful. 

Representative  John  Brademas,  South 
Bend  Democrat  and  a  member  of  the  Hotise 
Education  and  Labor  CommUtee,  said  "de 
facto  segregation  Is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
and  difficult  problems  facing  the  public 
schools  and  1  see  no  Inranediate  answers" 

Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare Jchn  W  Gardner  said  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  "d^es  not  provide  a  very  strong  base" 
from  v.nich  to  attack  Llie  problem. 

He  said  ■  ptizzlement  may  be  the  honest 
stitnce"  when  it  comes  to  suggesting  effective 
federal  solutions  to  the  problem. 

Senator  Ebwakd  M,  Kennedy.  Democrat,  of 
Massachuset?.,*.  has  introduced  a  bill,  appar- 
ently going  nowhere  In  this  session,  which  is 
designed  to  offer  positive  Incentives  to  local 
district*  desiring  to  end  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. 

The  Kennedy  bill  would  give  technical  as- 
sistance in  designing  desegregation  plans; 
arrange  special  training  for  affected  teachers 
and  other  personnei  and  finance  various 
projects  seeking  to  end  racial   imbalance. 

Gardner  saw  merit  In  the  Kennedy  pro- 
posal and  Bradema.s  said  "I  would  think 
there  Is  a  great  deal  t«  be  said  for  a  positive 
effort  to  persuade  and  even  reward  local 
school  districts  in  solving  this  profciem.  at 
least  at  the  outset." 

U.S  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold 
Howe  11  was  somewhat  less  optimistic  He 
said  the  Kennedy  proposal  may  have  some 
"useful  devices"  but  would.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, only  "dent"  the  problem 

quie  duters  dn  process 
Representative  Albert  H  Quie,  Repub- 
lican, of  Minnesota  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
lieves existing  civu  rights  legislation  pro- 
vides the  means  by  which  Negroes  can  uae 
the  political,  economic  and  social  proceeee* 
to  solve  the  segregation  problem  without 
federal    intervention. 

Indeed.  Quie.  a  oileague  of  Bxademas 
In  the  House  committee,  said.  "It  is  good  that 
people  are  thrust  Into  the  position  of  se- 
curing their  rights  at  the  state  and  local 
levels." 

The  Brademas-Qule  divergence  on  the 
segregation  problem  reflects  a  strong,  under- 
lyl:;ig  phllosophica;  split  that  runs  throtigh 
the  entire  area  of  the  federal  role  In  Amer- 
ican education.  ^ 

CALLED    STATE    EESPONSEBILTry 

QtrnE  holds  to  a  basic  view  of  "education 
as  a  state  respon£lbllity  "  While  not  opposed 
to  federal  aid  to  education,  he  would  rigor- 
ously channel  It  through  the  states  In  recog- 
nition Of  this  responsibility. 

Moreover,  QriE.sald  federal  control  of  edu- 
c^itlonal  policy  is  a  danger,  particularly  In 
those  programs  where  state  agencies  are  by- 
passed and  aid  given  dt'ectiy  tc  the  local 
school  district 

Finally,  Quie  would  convert  as  rapldiy  as 
prjsslble  to  a  federal  program  of  general  aid 
to  education  going  through  the  states  to 
the  local  school  districts. 

He  dislikes  the  present  pattern  of  expendi- 
ture of  federal  funds  for  specific  purposes 
such  as  for  poverty-stricken  children;  for 
books  and  other  instructional  materials,  and 
for  "innovative"  programs  in  the  Elementary 
and  S'jcondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
"becomes  discriminatory  ■ 

"The  federal  purpose  in  the  present  legis- 
lation should  be  accomplished  In  five  years." 
Quie  remarked,  "If  not,  the  legislaUon  be- 
comes discriminatory  against  those  not  di- 
rectly affecteii.  ' 

QUTE  believes  general  aid  Is  politically  pos- 
sible without  raising  the  church -state'  con- 
troversy by  expanding  the  formula  devised 
for  the  1965  act  which  gives  federal  money  to 
public  schools  with  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
grams being  shared  with  the  private  and 
parochial  schoclE. 
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Brademas,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  not  nearly 
as  confident  about  the  religious  formula  since 
It  Is  restricted  to  shared  programs.  He  sees 
renewed  conflict  based  on  a  call  for  direct 
general  aid  to  both  public  and  private  schools 
as  a  distinct  possibility. 

DISCOUNTS    DANCEHl    or    DICTATION 

The  exiftlng  policy  of  federal  aid  to  attack 
specltlc  educational  problems  has  a  basic 
appeal  for  Brademas  He  discounts  the  dan- 
ger of  undue  federal  dictation  to  local  school 
districts. 

"What  concerns  me  Is  the  need  to  be 
tts.sured  that  the  substantial  monies  being 
given  to  the  local  school  districts  are  spent 
effectively,"  Brademas  said 

"It  Is  for  this  reason  that  Congreas  must 
take  a  look  at  the  programs  supported  by 
federal  aid.  If  they  are  not  effective,  then 
we  should  stop  spending  the  money  in  these 
way.s  and  put  It  in  some  other  more  effective 
pro'^rarn  " 


y.MK    PACKAGING    AND    LABELING 
BILL 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  fair 
packaging  and  labehng  bill  Identical  to 
H.R.  15440,  introduced  Jime  2  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
[Mr.  Staggers!. 

I  have  introduced  the  bill  In  my  own 
name  to  underscore  my  support  for  the 
idea  that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  a 
higher  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  seller's 
claims  about  the  wares  he  is  oCfering  in 
the  marketplace.  I  al.so  believe  this  bill 
will  provide  for  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  seller  of  items  covered  by  this  leg- 
islation through  due-process  procedures. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  a  brief  analysis  of  H.R.  15440, 
as   introduced    by    the   gentleman   from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]: 
Explanation  or  H  R.   15440     Pair  Packaging 

AND     I.ABEI.ING     BILL.     INTRODUCED     BY     C'ON- 
OBESSMA.V      HaRLEY     O       STAGGERS 

H  R.  15440  directs  the  Secretary  of  HEW, 
and  the  FTC  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
insure  that  the  labels  of  packages  of  con- 
sumer commodities  adequately  Inform  con- 
sumers of  the  quantity  and  compocUlon  of 
the  contents,  and  facilitate  price  compari- 
sons. 

— Identity  of  the  commodity  and  the  name 
a!id  place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  or  distributor  would  be  required 

— a  separate  and  accurate  statement  of 
net  quantity  of  contents  i  in  terms  of  weight, 
measure  or  nvimerical  count)  would  be  re- 
quired 

— the  net  quantity  of  contents  of  a  pack- 
age containing  less  than  four  pounds  or  one 
gallon  would  be  recjulred  to  be  expressed 
In  terms  of  weight  or  fluid  volume  In  ounces 
or  In  whole  unlt^i  or  pounds,  pints  or  quarts, 
i.e.,  19  ounces  in  place  of  1  pint  3  ounces 

— minimum  standards  with  respect  to  lo- 
cation and  prominence  of  tiie  statements  of 
net  quantity  of  coutenta  would  be  estab- 
lished. 

— qualifying  words  or  phraaes,  such  as 
"giant  pint",  which  exaggerate  net  quantity, 
would  be  prohibited 


H.R.  15440  provides  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW,  and  the  PTC  W  promulgate 
regulations  ou  a  commoduy  line  bit.sls  when 
necess.iry — 

— to  require  sufficient  Ingredients  or  com- 
position information  to  be  placed  conspicu- 
ously on  the  package.  \ 

-  u>  prohibit  cents  off  sales  when  not 
really  cents  off  to  consumers. 

— -to  sot  standards  defining  size  nomencla- 
ture relating  t^j  quantity  such  as  'small," 
"medium."  or  "large  " 

-to   set   serving   stand.irds   to   enable   the 
consumer  to  compare  completing  products. 

—  to  prevent  packages  of  sizes,  shapes  or 
dimensional  proportions  which  are  likely  to 
deceive  consumers. 

HR.  15440  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  weights  and  quantities  standards  to  fa- 
cilitate price  per  unit  comparisons. 

— Offers  Industry  and  consumers  oppor- 
tunity to  set  standards  lor  weights  and 
quantities  through  the  voluntary  product 
standard  program  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

— prohibits  the  promulgation  of  any  regu- 
lation that  would  vary  from  a  voluntary 
product  standard. 

r-exempts  weights  or  measures  less  than 
two  ounces. 

— exempts  packages  of  particular  dimen- 
sions or  capacity  customarily  used  unless 
likely  to  deceive. 

—exempts  particular  dimensions  or  capaci- 
ties of  returnable  or  reusable  glass  containers 
for  beverages  which  are  in  use  as  of  effec- 
tive date  of  Act. 

H.R.  15440  provides  for  due  process  pro- 
cedures In  the  promulgation  of  regulations. 

— the  bill  Incorporates  due  prtx;ess  safe- 
guards which  provide  assurance  of  adequate 
notice,  and  ample  opf>ortunity  lor  hearing 
in  the  administrative  process  of  promulgating 
regulations. 

In  addition  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  HEW.  or  the  PTOT  are  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review. 


CHIEF    PANAMANIAN    TREATY    NE- 
GOTIATOR: "AN  ACKNOWLEDGED 
MARXIST  INTELLECTUAL" 
Mr.    TUNNEY.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  !Mr.  FYood]  may  ex- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in   the 
Record  and  Include  extraneour,  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.     Mr.  Speaker,  sincef  the 
acquiescence  by  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  to  radical  demands  by 
Panama  to  renegotiate  the  1903  Canal 
Treaty,  many  thoughtful  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  wondered  why  Pan- 
ama,    which     has     been     benefited     so 
greatly   by   the   Panama   Canal,   should 
seek  a  new  treaty. 

The  explanations  offered  are  varied 
and  many  of  them  questionable.  Two  of 
the  most  often  repeated  objections  to  the 
present  treaty  are  Its  "sovereignty"  and 
•perpetuity"  provisions,  which  have 
been  used  by  Panamanian  politicians  to 
inflame  the  Panamanian  people  to  a 
high  degree  of  emotionalism. 

In  this  connection,  these  politlcos 
never  point  out  that  the  "perpetuity" 
featirre  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  as  long  as  our 
country  retains  the  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Panama  Is 
guaranteed. 


The  chief  of  the  Panama  team  in  the 
current  diplomatic  negotiations  is  Dr. 
Diogenes  de  la  Rosa,  an  "acknowledged 
Marxist  intellectual  and  long-tenn 
socialist,"  He  has  frankly  stated  that 
the  task  for  Panama  after  finishing  the 
negotiations  is  "to  remake  the  state  from 
within,  revise  its  institutions  and  rectify 
its  method  of  conducting  public  affairs." 
He  then  emphasizes  that  if  this  is  not 
done,  "any  benefits  from  the  negotia- 
tions would  lose  all  significance." 

The  meaning  of  such  pronouncement 
is  obvious.  The  canal  is  to  become  lh< 
source  of  still  more  extensive  benefits  for 
Panama,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by 
revenue  from  greatly  increased  transit 
tolls  or  by  further  taxation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Unfortunately,  the  shipping  industry 
of  the  United  States  has  not  been  alert 
to  what  has  been  transpiring  on  the 
isthmus,  no  one  in  the  Senate  has  spoken 
out  in  defense  of  our  country's  Interests, 
and  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation  are  not 
organized. 

A  recent  article  from  Panama  City, 
Republic  of  Panama,  by  Ralph  Skinner, 
a  longtime  resident  of  the  isthmus  and 
distinguished  correspondent  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  gives  new 
light  on  the  subject  of  why  Panama 
seeks  a  new  treaty  and  is  commended 
for  reading  by  every  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

The  indicated  article  follows: 

Why    Panama   Seeks   New   Pact 

(By  Ralph  K.  Skinner.  Special  correspondent 

of    the   Chri.stian    Science    Monitor) 

Panama  Citt.— It  Is  Important  that  Pan- 
ama come  to  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  on  a  canal  treaty,  says  Dr  Diogenes  de 
la  Rosa,  chief  Panamanian  tre.ity  negotiator. 

An  even  more  Important  Job  for  Panama,  he 
says.  Is  "to  reconstruct  our  national  life  from 
bottom  to  top,  economically,  socially,  and  po- 
litically." He  has  been  addre.sslng  various^ 
groups  throughout  the  cowntry.  briefing  then 
on  the  larger  meaning  of  the  upcoming  treaty 
and  it.s  r)otentl;il  for  transforming  the  whole 
future  of  Panama. 

Dr.  de  la  Rosa  said:  'The  first  task,  after  . 
treaty  negotiations  are  finished,  is  for  \he 
people  of  Panama  to  remake  the  state  from 
within,  revise  it.s  institutions,  and  rectify  its 
methc>d  of  conducting  public  affair.s.  If  t.hii 
is  not  done,  any  benefits  from  the  negotia- 
tions would  lo.se  all  significance." 

Tlie  Panama  intellectual  .says  that  he  is 
chiefly  aiming  criticism  at  the  groups  here 
who  control  commerce  and  industry  and  use 
their  political  power  to  safeguard  vested  In- 
tere.sts  and  to  rotate  selected  officials. 

Dr  de  la  Rosa  acctised  these  groups  of  ca!^ 
lous  exclusion  of  the  laborer,  farmer,  and 
humble  artisan,  as  well  as  the  eme-'glng 
middle  class,  from  participation  in  national 
planning,  policymaking,  and  opportunity. 

AN    OFFENSIVE    NOTE 

As  an  acknowledged  Marxist  intellectua: 
and  long-term  socialist,  as  one  who  has  tried 
to  improve  labor  codes  in  several  Latin- 
American  countries,  this  Is  offensive  to  Dr  de 
la  Rosa's  phlliasophy  and  his  sense  of  what  i« 
good  for  Panama  and  us  citizens. 

Asked  if  he  expects  much  suppwrt  In  these 
radical  changes  from  the  government,  he  re- 
plied: "Any  fair  or  honest  Panamanian  of 
whatever  p>osltlon  or  background  must  recog- 
nize that  we  cannot  go  along  as  we  have  for 
the  past  60  years,  if  we  have  in  mind  the 
Interest  of  our  country  ' 

Asked  about  leadership  In  these  needed  re- 
forms,   the    Panamanian     negotiator    said 
"There  does  not  exist  In  Panama  at  this  mo- 


ment any  political  party  able  to  do  thla  ta«k. 
Existing  pwrtlee  belong  to  a  past  which  is 
dead  and  must  be  buried.  No  political  party 
here  Is  organized  in  terms  of  reference  to  our 
very  real  national  problems.  Political  par- 
ties talk  the  language  of  failure,  suspicion, 
and  Jealousy,  What  Is  needed  is  clear  lan- 
guage to  express  and  find  solutions  to  the 
problems  we  are  confronting  now." 

He  added:  "When  I  think  In  terms  of  re- 
forms. I  think  of  a  natl^al  movement  rather 
than  political  parties.  We  need  a  new  na- 
tional conscience  to  face  the  future." 

The  negotlaitor  termed  "unpredictable"  the 
length  of  time  to  develop  this  national  move- 
ment. He  said:  "When  and  if  the  people  un- 
derstand, they  will  react  rapidly.  There  are 
many  groupw  who  do  ndt  wish  the  people  to 
understand,  to  protect  their  own  int<^refits. 
For  example,  most  new8pap>ers  won't  help  be- 
cause It  would  be  against  their  Intereets, 
but  there  are  presently  some  other  media 
which  would  help." 

Regarding  leadership  for  this  national 
movement,  Dr.  de  la  Rosa  confirmed  that 
presently  there  exist  no  leaders  of  this  capa- 
bility, but  he  expressed  confidence  that  the 
national  reform  will  create  and  produce  Its 
own  leaders  He  said  this  has  been  a  his- 
torical fact  on  many  occasions  in  many 
countries. 


A  WALK  FOR  DECENT   WELFARE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney!  may  extend 
hl.s  remarka  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gressman at  Large  for  the  State  of  Ohio, 
I  am  sad  to  report  that  this  morning  at 
7  a.m.  in  my  State,  a  march  began  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  the  State  capitol  at 
Columbus.  Ohio,  called.  A  Walk  for  De- 
cent Welfare.  I  am  sad  becau.';c  of  the 
fact  that  the  .citizens  engaged  in  this 
public  effort  have  for  many  years  been 
re2isterinR  appeals  concerning  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  allowances  for  welfare 
recipients  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Visits, 
letters,  and  testimony  before  the  State 
lopLslatures,  and  State  officials  have  pro- 
duced no  results,  and  therefore,  this 
morning  several  hundred  people  began 
a  walk  of  protest. 

What  Ls  this  particular  grievance  all 
about?  It  Ls  very  simple,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  of  Ohio  has  established  what 
they  call  minimum  standards  for  welfare 
recipients  in  order  that  such  a  per.son  on 
welfare  might  have  the  bare  essentials 
and  the  minimum  amounts  to  clothe, 
hou.se,  and  feed  themselves. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  although  enjojing 
historic  revenues  and  po.ssessed  of  sur- 
plus funds  in  the  millions,  has  for  a 
period  of  many  years  paid  but  70  percent 
of  this  minimum  amount  to  these  wel- 
fare claimants, 

-Mr  Speaker,  we  are  Ihing  In  a  day  and 
age  when  we  think  In  terms  of  prosperity 
and  wealth,  and  disease  as  being  remote 
and  thousands  of  miles  removed  from 
this  land  whtlch  has  been  so  blessed  by 
Almiphty  God,  but  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  every  large  city  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
^ere  are  mothers  who  on  the  20th  day 
of  each  month  are  without  funds  to  pay 
for  shoes  for  their  children,  there  are 
mothers  who  are  unable  to  provide  vege- 
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tables,  and  fruit,  and  milk  in  the  family 
diet. 

In  my  State,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  20th 
day  of  each  month  or  thereabouts,  these 
motliers  are  without  funds  to  provide 
warm  clothing  in  the  wintertime  and 
adequate  medical  and  dental  care.  It  is 
sad,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  second 
largest  industrial  State  in  the  Union,  and 
the  sixth  richest  State  of  the  Union,  that 
an  adequacy  of  public  assistance  cannot 
be  provided  when  the  State  government 
has  the  capability, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  that  I  have  de- 
scribed of  these  Ohio  people  and  these 
Ohio  children  does  not  result  from  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
failed  to  provide  supplemental  Federal 
grant  assistance  programs  for  the  indi- 
gent of  my  State,  but  rather,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  results  from  the  disposition  of  the 
present  State  leadership  in  using  Fed- 
eral funds  as  a  substitute  for  State  action 
rather  than  as  a  supplement  to  State 
action. 

Today  I  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  I  called  upon  Sec- 
retary- Gardner,  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare,  to  un- 
dertake a  study  and  report  as  to  whether 
or  not  Federal  funds  ought  to  continue 
to  flow  to  States  of  the  Union  who  fail  to 
meet  their  own  established  minimum 
standards  under  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  programs  and  under  general  re- 
lief programs  as  well. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  arresting  of  such 
Federal  assistance  if  the  recipient  States 
are  unmindful  of  and  refuse  to  discharge 
their  State  rcvsponsibility  to  their  o'wn 
needy,  and  who  in  the  alternative  pro- 
mote State  austerity  and  develop  dollar 
surpluses  in  State  general  funds  at  the 
expense  of  those  welfare  recipients  who 
are  on  the  verj'  lowest  rung  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  and  who  have  the  greatest 
need  in  these  prosperous  days. 


THANT'S*  VIETNAM  PROPOSALS 

Mr.    TUNNEY.     Mr,    Speaker,    I    ask 

unaninious  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  McVicker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  ljiIs  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body. 
I  fear.  I  am  troubled  and  perplexed  as 
to  the  course  we  should  pursue  in  bring- 
ing an  end  to  the  tragic  conflict  In 
Vietnam. 

Amidst  all  my  doubts,  though,  I  have 
held  one  firm  conviction:  that  we  should 
explore  ever>'  avenue  to  peace  and  should 
utilize  the  offices  of  every  responsible 
mediator  in  that  quest. 

We  cannot  continue  indefinitely  our 
present  policy  of  limited  involvement  and 
attrition.  I  apprehend  that  we  shall  soon 
come  face  to  face  with  a  hard  decision — 
to  escalate  or  to  deescalate.  Before  we 
reach  that  point,  let  us  once  again  open 
the  door  to  the  conference  room. 

In  that  regard,  I  should  like  to  call 
the   attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 


appraisal  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sec- 
retar>'  General  U  Thant's  latest  pro- 
posal for  defusing  this  Incipient  powder 
keg: 

Thant's  Vittnam  Proposals 

Secretary  General  Thant  has  performed  a 
useful  service  in  focusing  attention  again  on 
the  real  problem  in  Vietnam,  which  le  to 
move  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Communist  Insurrection. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
buildup  to  more  than  a  quarter -ml  11  ion 
American  troopw  In  the  South  have  neither 
reduced  the  Vietconp  forces  nor  etabUlz«d 
the  Internal  polltlcfi  of  Saigon.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Vletcong  buildup  also  Is  continu- 
ing, aided  by  Infiltration  of  regular  North 
Vietnamese  units.  And  the  American  take- 
over of  the  military  conflict  has  simply  freed 
the  Buddhist  and  military  politicians  of 
South  Vietnam  t-o  pursue  their  power  strug- 
gle. There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
further  escalation  will  change  the  picture, 

llr.  Thant's  suggestion  Is  that  a  new  at- 
tempt be  made  to  deescalat*  instead.  His 
three-point  proposal  calls  for  the  cessation 
of  bombing  North  Vietnam:  the  scaling  down 
of  military  action  in  the  South  to  achieve 
a  cease-fire:  the  opening  of  peace  talks 
among  all  those  who  are  "actually  fighting." 
Including  the  Vletcong. 

Sooner  or  later,  thili  is  the  only  way  the 
war  In  Vietnam  can  i  be  brought  to  an  end. 
The  unanswered  question  is  how  this  proc- 
ess can  best  be  set  in  motion 

The  efforts  of  numerous  Intermedlarlee  to 
bring  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table  have  all 
run  into  the  same  demand:  talk  to  the  Vlet- 
cong's  National  Liberation  Front.  ITnui 
the  Saigon  government  show-s  a  wllUngnees 
do  so,  there  will  be  no  prospect  of  peace. 
But  what  Incentive  can  there  be  for  the  mili- 
tary Junta  to  seek  a  compromise  settlement 
when  American  troops  protect  It  agalnft  the 
consequences  of  political  folly?  The  dream 
that  the  military  balance  can  be  turned  and 
a  Communist  surrender  achieved  will  only 
give  way  to  reality  when  the  American  com- 
mitment ceases  to  be  open-ended. 

At  the  present  rate  of  buildup  there  will 
be  350,000  U)  400,000  Americans  troops  In 
South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  the  y^r.  The 
talk  in  Washington  of  higher  targets  of 
600.000  or  750.000  American  troops  In  1067 
and  later  is  further  encouragement  to 
political   Irresponsibility  In   Saigon. 

At  some  point  a  halt  mtist  be  called. 
American  forces  may  be  able  to  contain  the 
larger  Vletcong  unite,  but  It  Is  much  more 
doubtful  that  they  can  destroy  the  Vlet- 
cong'B  pwlltlcal  network  or  its  guerrilla 
bands.  Every  whir!  upward  on  the  escala- 
tion spiral  merely  restores  the  military  bal- 
ance at  best — but  at  a  higher  level  A  halt 
In  the  buildup  may  prove  far  more  effective 
In  forcing  the  Saigon  factions  to  unite  and 
In  bringing  them  to  face  up  to  tlie  need  of 
opening  contacts  with  the  other  side. 


THE      RAPID     ACCIJNrULATION      OF 
KNOWLEDGE    AND    ITS    IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR  MODERN  BUSINESS 
Mr.    TL^NNEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Rooney]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvarila.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  has  been  my  privilege  on 
many  occasions  to  hear  remarks  given 
by  Mr,  Edmund  F.  Martin,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corp,     'When  I  am  unable 
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to  be  preient  as  part  of  the  group  he  is     it  can  speed  up  or  slow  down  the  process.    In  educate  government  concerning  the  contrt- 

addressing.  I  look  forward  to  having  a     "liort.  government  influences  the  economic  buttons  only  business  can  make  In  achleviM 

copy  of  his  remarks  and  reading  them  at     climate  in  which  we  do  our  work.    But  in  our  social  goals. 

system  It  does  not  Initiate  growth  and  better 


my  leisure 

Very  recently^  Mr.  Martin  delivered  a 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  talk 
before  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute. It  Is  concerned  with  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  knowledge  man  has 
achieved  in  the  centuries  since  the  birth 
of  Christ — knowledge  of  himself,  his  fel- 
low human  beings,  and  the  universe  they 
Inhabit.  It  particularly  stressed  the  fan- 
tastic accumulation  of  knowledge  In  re- 
cent years. 

I  feel  Mr.  Martin's  discussion  of  the 
knowledge  explosion  is  an  Informative 
and  cogent  example  of  the  extraordinary 
leadership  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.'s 
management  has  brought  to  bear  on  the 
complex  Isues  confronting  our  people  and 
our  time. 

By  unanimous  permission,  I  Include  the 
text  of  his  address  as  part  of  the  printed 
Record  of  these  proceedings  In  the  hope 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
time  to  read  It  and  share  It  with  me : 

Challjsnoes    of    Modern    Management 
(An  AddresB  to  the  General  Meeting  of   the 
American    Uou    and   Steel    Institute.   New 
York.  New  YorH.  May  25,  1966,  Edmund  F. 
Martin.    Chairman    and    Chief    Executive 
Office.',  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation) 
Fellow  Institute  Members: 
Living  up  to  tiiat  Introduction  before  you 
dlstlnffulshed  people  presents  quite  a  chal- 
lenge     It  Is  a  challenge,  however,  that  only 
I  have  to  face      The  challenges  I  want  you 
to  consider  face  all  of  us  everj'  day — and  will 
for  years  to  come.     Of  these,  three  stand  out 
In  my  mind : 

Developing  good  working  relations  between 
Business  and  Goverrunent — 

Making  the  best  uses  of  Advancing  Tech- 
nology— 

Ensuring  constructive  Social  Change. 
It  will  occur  to  you  at  once  that  these  are 
big  challenges  and  they  are  related  to  each 
other  You  will  also  have  noticed  that  to 
meet  these  challenges  we  must  solve  some 
of  our  most  clifflcult  national  problems. 
But  fa.-  more  than  this,  these  challenges 
offer  us  as  businessmen  unequaled  oppor- 
tunities. It  Is  to  these  opportunities  that  I 
direct  your   attention   this  mormng. 

Plrst,  let  us  look  at  the  relations  between 
business  and  government  It  Is  hard  to 
think  of  a  business  decLslon  or  action  that 
government  does  not  affect  In  one  way  or 
another.  To  some  extent,  this  has  been  true 
for  many  years,  but  government's  Influence 
on  business  has  been  growing.  And.  while 
we  may  regret  this.  I  do  not  see  any  prospect 
of  Its  shrinking — certainly  not  In  our  life- 
time. 

Many  factors  have  stimulated  the  growth 
of  government.  Technology  Is  the  most 
powerful  of  these.  It  haa  moved  many  of 
our  people  from  the  farm  to  the  city.  It  has 
raised  our  standard  of  living  to  levels  man- 
kind has  never  known  before.  TTiese  changes. 
In  turn,  have  led  to  new  social  problems  and 
a  growing  Insistence  that  they  be  solved. 
The  urge  of  men  within  government,  of 
course,  to  increase  their  own  power  has  con- 
tributed to  government's  expansion.  But 
without  these  fundamental  changes  in  our 
society,  men  could  not  have  built  govern- 
ment to  Its  present  power. 

We  know  that  the  agency  most  responsible 
for  applying  technology  to  people's  dally  lives 
la  business.  Big  government  did  not  produce 
the  indvutrlal  revolution.  In  fact.  It  was  the 
other  way  around.  And  government  U  not 
continuing  this  revolution — we  businessmen 
are.  Now  government  can  encourage  or  dis- 
courage business  m  Its  revoluUonary  activity. 


methods  of  using  resources  which  are  the 
hopes  upon  which  otir  society  depends.  What 
this  means  Is  that  we  can  function  pro- 
ductively as  businessmen  only  if  we  recognize 
that  government  and  business  must  be 
partners. 

PARTNniSHrP     MEANS    WORKING    TOGETHEB 

Obvlou.sly.  an  effective  partnership  means 
working  together.  One  pmxtner  should  not 
dominate  the  other:  nor  should  they  always 
agree.  "Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  to- 
gether"— eo  often  recommended  by  President 
Johnson — Is  exactly  what  partners  should  do. 
But  there  are  times  when  men  In  government 
seem  to  think  of  "reasoning"  In  terms  of  the 
end  of  the  passage  from  the  Book  of  Isaiah, 
the  source  of  this  presidential  advice  The 
actual  passage  reads  In  part,  as  follows : 

"Come  now.  and  let  us  reason  together. 

salth  the  Lxard:  .  .  . 
If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient. 

ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land. 
But  If  ye  refuse  and  rebel, 

ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword; 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  It." 

Partners  must  both  accept  the  same  basic 
goals  and  have  a  real  understanding  of  each 
other's  role  In  .society  'Iliey  niusi  also  both 
accept  responsibility.  To  be  blunt  about  It, 
we  In  business  have  not  always  been  ready  to 
accept  ours.  This  has  hurt  us  In  two  ways — 
It  has  given  ambitious  men  In  government  a 
readymade  excuse  to  move  Into  fields  better 
dealt  with  by  private  effort.  Worse  still.  It 
has  reduced  our  Influence  In  guiding  social 
change.  To  say  that  business  has  a  "p<x)r 
public  image"  Is  simply  to  say  that  we  busi- 
nessmen have  at  limes  abdicated  our  posi- 
tions as  leaders  In  society.  We  are  the 
leaders.     We  must  never  forget  this. 

POLLUTION  IS  GROWING  PROBLEM 

Take  pollution  of  our  environment  which 
has  existed  ever  since  man  discovered  tire. 
It  did  not  become  a  serious,  widespread  prob- 
lem until  the  industrial  revolution  hit  Its 
stride — a  revolution  started  and  kept  going 
by  businessmen.  Not  until  the  middle  of 
this  century  have  businessmen  given  much 
thought  to  the  consequences  of  discharging 
industrial  wastes  into  the  air.  streams  and 
hikes.  In  the  past  we  failed  to  realize  that, 
as  the  population  grew  and  its  standard  of 
living  rose  even  faster,  wastes  were  being 
generated  In  greater  quantities.  Many  of  us 
neglected  that  part  of  the  growing  problem 
over  which  we  had  a  measure  of  direct  con- 
trol. Some  of  us  also  kicked  about  rising 
taxes  when  people  In  our  communities  tried 
to  deal  effectively  with  such  nonlndvistrlal 
wastes  as  sewage. 

This  has  put  us  in  a  serious  situation. 
Having  failed  to  accept  our  responsibility  in 
the  past,  we  encouraged  government  to  move 
In  on  us.  And,  when  men  In  government  pro- 
pose remedies  that  we  know  are  Impractical 
or  so  drastic  as  to  threaten  the  existence  of 
some  plants,  they  seem  deaf  to  our  objec- 
tions. Yet.  solving  pollution  problems  is 
clearly  a  Job  for  a  partnership.  Some  types 
of  pollution  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  various 
levels  of  government  but  others  can  be  con- 
trolled most  effectively  by  Industry.  Con- 
trol of  pollution  can  be  accomplished  at 
reasonable  cost  and  without  undue  delay 
only  If  business  and  government  work  to- 
gether as  partners. 

Partnership  requires  understanding — and 
understanding  cannot  exist  without  effective 
communication  and  mutual  respect.  There 
Is  ample  evidence  that  government  does  not 
always  understand  the  goal,  methods,  and 
problems  of  business.  Some  of  you  may  re- 
member that  I  had  an  example  of  this  earlier 
In  the  year  What  we  sometimes  fall  to  real- 
ise  Is   that  we   are   the    ones   who   have  to 


PROnrS    ARE    VITAL 

One  aspect  of  business  least  understood 
by  men  in  government  Is  the  vital  Impor- 
tance of  profits.  Of  course,  high  government 
officials  sometimes  talk  about  the  importance 
of  profit*  but  you  wonder  whether  their 
hearts  are  really  in  It  when  you  look  at  some 
of  the  proposals  they  make. 

All  men  must  understand  that  the  expec- 
tation of  profits  Is  the  force  that  makes  our 
market  system  work.  And  this  system  mun 
work  If  we  are  to  achieve  even  a  small  part 
of  "The  Great  Society."  Too  few  govern- 
ment people  recognize  the  truth  of  a  com- 
ment made  by  President  Johnson  in  his  sec- 
ond annual  economic  report.  The  President 
said: 

"No  planned  economy  can  have  the  flexi- 
bility and  adaptability  that  flow  from  iht, 
voluntary  response  of  workers,  consumer?, 
and  managements  to  the  shifting  financial 
Incentives  provided  by  free  markets." 

Too  many  pe<>ple  In  both  government  and 
business  have  forgotteh — If  they  ever  knew— 
the  origin  of  the  world  "profit."  It  comes 
from  the  Latin  word  "profectiit"  and  pro 
feclus  mean.s  advancement  and  progress. 

This.  then.  Is  the  message  we  mu.st  get 
across  to  all  government  people  at  all  lev- 
els—social progress  within  our  democratic 
system  is  possible  only  if  the  profit  motive 
Is   encouraged. 

BUSINESS    MUST    STAND    TOdTTHER 

Politicians,  who  are  realists  when  it  comes 
to  a  problem  arousing  public  concern, 
promptly  look  for  a  whipping  boy  to  simpli- 
fy the  problem  and  m.vke  a  favorite  remedy 
look  plausible.  Not  Infrequently,  to  our  cost, 
the  whipping  boy  is  the  management  of  & 
company  or  an  industry.  Attacking  man- 
agement is  safe  because  management  people 
have  few  votes  And.  on  the  rare  occasion 
when  we  do  talk  back,  we  get  little  public 
attention  and  support.  Regrettably,  we  get 
little  support  from  other  members  of  man- 
ugement! 

We  have  a  good  example  of  this  In  the  at- 
tack against  the  autftmoblle  companies  on  the 
matter  of  highway  safety.  I  do  not  suggest 
Hhat  our  Congressmen  are  not  honcBtly  con- 
cerned over  the  slaughter  that  takes  place 
on  our  highways.  I  am  sure  they  are.  But 
it  Is  perfectly  clear  that  highway  accidents 
occur  for  many  reasons.  And  the  remcdlee 
lie  in  the  hands  of  many  people — Including 
politicians.  In  my  opinion,  singling  out 
automobile  construction  as  the  primary 
cause  of  accidents  Is  unfair.  Furthermore, 
it  Is  unwise  since  It  distracts  attention  from 
other,  more  Important  causes,  such  as  exces- 
sive speed  and  alcohol  and  Inadequate  law 
enforcement.  And  to  Imply — as  some  foU- 
tlclans  have  been  doing — that  automobile 
company  executives  don't  care  about  high- 
way safety  Is  grossly  untrue. 

When  government  attacks  one  business  un- 
fairly, the  rest  of  us  should  stand  up  and  say 
so — and  not  Just  because  that  busine.ss  hap- 
pens to  be  a  good  customer  of  ours.  The 
Business  Council  was  right  In  backing  the 
automobile  companies  on  the  safety  matter 
and  there  should  be  more  support  of  that 
kind  An  unfair  attack.  If  unchallenged, 
weakens  public  confidence  In  all  business. 
It  encourages  those  In  our  society  who  want 
government  to  manage  everything.  We  can- 
not expect  to  Increase  understanding  of 
business  by  sitting  back  and  smugly  thank- 
ing God  that  someone  else  is  getting  it.  And 
we  must  recognize  that  disagreement  be- 
tween partners,  if  honest  and  unemotional, 
strengthens  a  partnership. 

GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS  MUST  BE  IMPRO^TD 

Now  What  does  this  mean  to  us''  It  mean* 
that  we  must  Improve  our  working  relations 
with  government.  We  must  get  to  kno* 
better  the  people  in  government,  not  only 
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m  Washington  but  in  state  capitals,  city 
halls  and  county  ofllces.  It  means  talking 
with  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans. 
And  when  we  meet  with  government  officials, 
we  should  listen  as  well  as  talk.  They  have 
pressures  and  points  of  view  which  are  dif- 
ferent and  we  must  try  to  understand  them 
Furthermore,  our  approach  to  their  prob- 
lem? must  be  constructive.  Their  problems 
are  real  and  solutions  must  be  found.  We 
ought  tg  become  part  of  the  solution  rather 
thai!  part  of  the  problem.  We  can  be  sure 
that  the  cure  will  not  be  worse  than  the 
di.sea.so  only  If  we  help  develop  it  Nearly 
■2  400  years  ago,  the  greatest  Athenian  polltl- 
i-iiin  Pericles,  said: 

■We  do  not  say  that  a  man  who  takes  no 
interest  in  politics  minds  his  own  business. 
Wp  .'iiiv  that  he  has  no  business  to  mind." 

The  passage  of  time  has  added  to  the  truth 
of  thiit  statement.  We  have  made  real  prog- 
re?,-;  toward  better  relations  with  govern- 
ment r.llerilvoly.  through  the  Institute,  and 
individually,  through  our  own  public  affairs 
activities.    But  we  need  to  do  a  lot  more. 

CHALLENGE     OF     ADVANCING  TECHNOLOGY 

Turning  now  to  the  challenge  of  advancing 
technology,  we  know  better  than  any  other 
group  in  society  how  much  uur  present 
staiid:ird  of  living  owes  to  U'chnlcal  progress. 
After  all,  we  businessmen  apply  technology 
to  the  solution  of  ecf)nomlc  problems.  Thus, 
It  is  up,to  tis  to  make  sure  that  advancing 
technology  Is  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

Technology  Is,  of  course,  biised  on  accu- 
mulated knowledge  and  knowledge  is  grow- 
ing at  a  remarkable  rate.  Someone  has 
estim,ited  that  the  total  of  human  knowl- 
edge doubled  between  the  birth  of  Christ 
and  the  year  17§0:  It  doubled  again  between 
1750  and  1900 — Just  one  and  a  half  cen- 
turies: it  doubled  once  more  In  the  half- 
century  between  1900  and  1950:  and  again 
between  1950  and  1960 — a  single  decade.  A 
fifth  doubling  occurred  between  1960  and 
1965  and.  by  1970.  we  will  be  accumulating 
kn:jw;edge  so  fast  that  we  can  expect  the 
6um  of  It  to  double  every  six  months. 

This  knowledge  explosion  is  due  to  greatlv 
expmded  research.  We  did  not  know  how 
mui;.'!  time  aad  money  were  being  devoted 
Xa  research  until  recently.  We  can  be  rea- 
sonably sure  that  about  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  scientists  who  have  ever  lived  are  alive 
right  now.  In  our  own  country,  research 
expenditures  have  tripled  in  the  last  ten 
years  alone.  It  is  worth  noting  that  nearly 
two-thtrd.s  of  the  money  Involved  comes 
from  the  federal  government.  Without  get- 
ting Into  the  question  whether  this  Is  good 
or  bad.  the  heavy  participation  of  govern- 
ment In  research  activity  affects  business 
di-'ectly  and  Indirectly.  This  is  one  more 
reason  why  we  In  business  should  act  as 
partners  with  government. 

H'lw  are  we  to  deal  with  the  huge  amount 
of  Information  our  research  Is  giving  us? 
Port'.i.'iately.  we  are  acquiring  not  only  new 
faciei  but  also  new  principles.  These  pro- 
vide ways  of  analyzing  facts  and  putting 
them  to  use.  Research  is  const-intly  im- 
proving the  hardware  needed  to  collect,  store 
and  process  information.  And  it  is  provid- 
ing Us  with  better  ways  to  control  activities. 
Thus,  the  real  challenge  presented  to  man- 
agement by  the  rapid  growth  of  knowledge 
is  not  how  to  accumulate  and  process  It,  but 
now  to  use  It. 

INCREASING    tJ8«   OP   RESEARCH 

Wp  In  the  steel  Industry  have  made  In- 
creasing use  of  research  to  the  profit  of  our 
customers  and  their  customers  Starting 
with  raw  materials,  we  have  applied  new 
Ideas  and  prlnclpOes  in  steelmaking.  You 
we  all  familiar  with  the  changes  that  have 
resulted  These  many  applications  of  new 
knowledge  and  new  combinations  of  old 
knowledge  mean  constantly  Improving  prod- 
ucts, more  effective  use  of  labor,  materials 
«nd  caplui.  and  better  service.     I  am  con- 


vinced we  are  Just  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
revolution  In  steel. 

As  today's  managers,  we  are  responsible  for 
the  future  of  our  industry.  This  means  in- 
creasing the  use  of  new  analytical  methods 
and  new  equipment.  We  must  be  even 
quicker  to  adopt  new  ideas,  particularly 
those  relating  to  management.  As  our  plants 
and  markets  become  more  complex,  every 
level  of  management  must  employ  the  most 
modern  analytical  tools 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  AND   INDUSTRY 

I  foresee  problems  outside  the  limits  of 
cur  Industry  having  a  growing  effect  on  its 
character  and  the  way  we  mould  it.  What 
I  am  tiUking  about  are  the  social  problems 
which  arouse  more  concern  every  day.  As 
our  general  prosperity  grows,  it  will  be  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  tolerate  urban  conges- 
tion, the  existence  of  slums,  lnadeq\iate  edu- 
cational services,  and  unequal  opportunities 
for  American  citizens.  These  are  not  prob- 
lems dragged  out  of  the  closet  by  politicians 
to  obtain  votes  In  an  election  year  only  to  be 
put  back  after  November.  They  are  serious. 
The  evidence  is  all  around  us  of  a  growing 
public  insistence  that  they  can  and  must  be 
solved.  The  way  they  are  solved  can  affect 
the  future  of  every  business  profoundly. 
Steel  Is  no  exception. 

Business  can  make  contributions  to  our 
society.  We  have  already  done  a  great  deal 
In  some  directions,  although  many,  of  our 
accomplishments  have  not  been  widely  rec- 
ognized. Blaine  Cook  of  United  Airlines  was 
not  exaggerating  when  he  said  recently: 

"The  American  business  system  has  prob- 
ably done  more  to  alleviate  poverty  than  any 
other  human  institution  in  the  history  of  the 
race." 

We  cannot,  In  our  own  Interest,  sit  back 
and  rest  on  our  past  accompUshmentE.  To 
rest  is  to  rust.  We  will  be  neither  good  busi- 
nessmen nor  good  citizens  if  we  leave  the 
solution  of  our  social  problems  entirely  to 
government. 

Solving  those  problems  offers  great  btisl- 
ness  opportunities  as  well  as  the  satisfaction 
of  improving  our  society.  Just  think  for  a 
moment  what  traffic  Jams  cost  our  own  com- 
panies, Or,  consider  what  happens  to  our 
taxes  when  large  areas  In  the  cities  where 
we  have  plants  are  allowed  to  become  slums. 
How  much  of  the  present  labor  shortage 
results  from  Inadeqtiate  education?  Or 
looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  how 
much  business  will  be  generated  by  improv- 
ing urban  transportation,  housing  and 
schools?     The  possibilities  are  immense. 

ROLE    OK    BUSINESS 

The  role  of  business  lies  In  applvlng  our 
technical  knowledge  and  management  skill 
to  the  solution  of  social  problems.  And 
playing  this  role  requires  that  we  do  three 
things  Intensively: 

We  must  participate  more  actively  In  poli- 
tics. Only  tlien  will  we  better  understand 
government  problems  and  expand  our  In- 
fluence In  their  solution. 

We  must  direct  more  of  our  attention 
and  research  to  such  matters  as  urban  re- 
newal, disposal  of  wastes,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

We  must  Increase  our  contacts  and  assist- 
ance to  schools  and  colleges— not  Just  In 
money  but  In  the  realm  of  Ideas  as  well. 

The  challenges  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing with  you — developing  good  worklr;g 
relations  between  business  and  government, 
making  the  best  use  of  advancing  tech- 
nology, and  ensuring  constructive  social 
change — give  us  unparalleled  opportunities 
to  shape  the  future.  Let  us  remember  what 
Abraham  IJncoln  once  said:  , 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  .  .  .  As  bur  case 
is  new.  so  we  mu.-^t  think  anew  and  act  anew" 

Gentlemen,  this  should  be  our  intent  and 
purpose. 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  AND  THE 
GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Peppep]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tliis  polni  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Oc- 
tober Congress  approved,  as  pan  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  a  system  of  guar- 
anteed loans  to  students  which  will 
greatly  expand  the  availability  of  loan 
funds  to  those  who  must  borrow  money 
in  order  to  finance  their  college  educa- 
tion. The  program  calls  for  cooperation 
between  nhe  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
the  financial  community,  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  whuch  guarantee 
student  loans.  Despite  the  great  need 
for  financial  aid  to  students,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  slow  to  get  off  the  ground; 
although  loans  totaling  $700  million  were 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  fiscal  year  1966,  only  about  $150 
million  were  borrowed. 

I  was  therefore  very  pleased  to  read  In 
Tuesday's  newspaper  that  the  American 
Bankers  Association  is  taking  new  steps 
to  encourage  its  members  to  participate, 
beginniiig  this  fall,  in  the  loan  program.' 
The  private  banking  resources  of  our 
Nation  are  urgently  needed.  If  we  are  to 
remove  the  financial  barrier  to  a  college 
education  for  every  capable  Individual 
American.  The  1965  Higher  Education 
Act  enlists  the  help  of  America's  18,000 
banks  for  thLs  purpose.  I  am  gratified 
that  the  American  Bankets  A.ssociation 
is  acting  to  gain  the  immediate  partici- 
pation of  its  members  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  by  Mr.  William 
Reddlg.  which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star  on  June  21,  1966,  follows: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  June  21,  1966 1 

Bank  Gboui'  Asks  Members  To  Join  SruDiNT 

Loan    Plan 

(By  Wmiam  Reddlg) 

The  American  Bankers  Association,  which 

fought  to  keep  new  student  loan  financing 

in  the  private  arena,  is  asking  all  its  members 

^i  participate,  beginning  In  the  fall,  under 

the  1965  Higher  Education  Act. 

More  than  half  a  million  college  students 
are  expected  to  borrow  about  $400  million 
during  the  school  year  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber. During  the  last  school  year,  student* 
borrowed  $150  million  under  state  and  pri- 
vate guararneed  loan  programs. 

The  ABA  wants  its  members  to  assign  a  top 
management  person  as  student  loan  officer 
and  to  put  on  pressure  in  the  states  to  make 
sure  that  adequate  Insurance  reserves  are 
provided  for  a  state  or  private  nonprofit 
loan  Insurance  agency. 

After  a  bank  makes  the  appointment,  the 
ABA  will  send  the  officer  Information  on  the 
program  and  a  promotional  kit  to  advertise 
It  in  the  bank  and  with  local  media.  Most 
of  the  18,000  banks  In  the  country  are  ex- 
pected to  cooperate. 

"Student  loan  programs  present  the  bank- 
ing Industry  with  one  of  the  best  public  re- 
lations opportunities  the  Industry  hae  ever 
had."  said  Archie  K.  Davu  andCharU  E,  w 
Walker,  preeldent  and  executive  vice  presi- 
dent respectively  of  the  ABA,  In  a  Joint  state- 
ment. 
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SETS    CP  .RESERVES 

The  federal  government  la  "providing  H7.5 
million  for  this  student  loan  program  under 
the  1965  education  act.  The  funds  will  set 
up  reserves  and  offer  payment  up  to  6  percent 
of  Interest  charges  on  student  loans. 

The  private  loan  program  supplements 
direct  loans  provided  for  needy  students 
under  the  1958  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  About  $175  million  la  available  under 
this  program. 

Under  the  1965  education  act,  loans  will  be 
made  directly  to  the  students  by  th«  banks 
and  other  lending  Institutions  State  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  will  guarantee  the 
loans  against  default. 

Thirteen  states.  Including  Maryland,  guar- 
antee plans.  One  of  the  largest  private  plans 
is  the  United  Student  Aid  Funds  of  New 
York,  which  operates  in  all  50  states  and  en- 
dorses low-cost  loans  made  by  participating 
banks  to  students  at  more  than  600  colleges. 

SAXON'S    INSTRUCTIONS 

James  J.  Saxon,  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency, told  the  banks  that  national  bank 
examiners  will  be  instructed  to  treat  student 
loaixs  made  under  Title  IV  of  the  act  "In  a 
manner  similarly  accorded  to  FHA  Title  I 
loans." 

The  federal  government  will  pay  Interest 
benefits  quarterly  to  lenders  on  behalf  of  stu- 
dents whose  adjusted  fiimlly  Income  Is  under 
$15,000  annually. 

But  Interest  charges  cannot  be  over  6 
percent  and  the  student  cannot  be  required 
to  begin  repayment  sooner  than  60  days  after 
he  finishes  school. 

In  general,  a  student  may  borrow  up  to 
•5,000  for  undergrnduate  education,  A  grad- 
uate or  professional  student  may  borrow  up 
to  $1,500  a  year,  with  a  maximum  of  $7,500 
for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  edu- 
cation. 


DISCRIMINATORY  REGULATION  ON 
THE  PART  OF  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE   SERVICE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr,  HAiaLTON]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
teachers  In  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  have  written  to  me 
protesting  what  they  call  a  discrimina- 
tory regulation  on  the  part  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

I  speak  of  the  regulation  which  pre- 
vents practicing  teachers  from  deduct- 
ing the  educational  expenses  of  getting 
their  master's  degrees. 

Beginning  teachers — those  with  bach- 
elor's degrees — are  required  by  the  State 
of  Indiana  to  obtain  the  msister's  degree 
within  5  years  to  qualify  for  a  profes- 
sional teacher's  certificate.  Yet,  teach- 
ers working  to  fulfill  that  State  require- 
ment are  told  this  expense  of  getting  an 
advanced  degree  is  not  deductible. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  attorney  in 
Indiana  is  allowed  to  deduct  the  expense 
of  any  additional  training  as  soon  as  he 
is  admitted  to  the  bar  and  allowed  to 
charge  money  for  his  services. 

In  this  light,  it  seems  to  me  that  teach- 
ers are  being  penalized  to  meet  Indl&na's 
standsu^s  of  excellence  In  education. 


In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  policy 
contradicts  the  administration's  empha- 
sis on  educational  excellence. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  officials 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  but 
there  have  been  no  Indications  that  an 
administrative  order  to  change  this  sit- 
uation is  In  the  offlng. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  secure  income  tax  deductions  for 
practicing  teachers'  advanced  profes- 
sional education. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE  FAA 
POWERS  IN  AIRCRAFT  NOISE 
CONTROL   AND   ABATEMENT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gent'eman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues,  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York,  I  Mr.  Addabbo 
and  Mr.  Wydler  1 , 1  am  today  Introducing 
legislation  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  In  the  field  of 
aircraft  noise  control  and  abatement. 

For  some  time,  we  have  been  aware  of 
the  growing  social  costs  of  our  air  trans- 
portation system.  Not  the  least  of  these 
costs  is  aircraft  noise.  Since  1960,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  active  in 
this  area  through  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  "We  have  found  that 
people  within  a  5-mlle  radius  of  major 
airports  are  subject  to  serious  noise  dis- 
turbances which  can  often  be  correlated 
with  nervous  conditions,  heart  condi- 
tions, and  simple  Inconveniences. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  we  have 
documented  the  case  against  aircraft 
noise  so  that  its  threat  Is  no  longer  a 
matter  for  controversy. 

This  clear  record,  and  the  Increased 
pressure  from  the  afflicted  public,  has  re- 
siilted  In  certain  steps  forward  In  the 
war  against  aircraft  noise.  Local  air- 
ports have  adopted  safe  flight  patterns  to 
minimize  noise  effects,  even  if  there  may 
be  some  routing  Inconvenience  Involved. 
Aircraft  companies  are  being  urged  to 
adopt  new  engineering  techniques  In  jet 
propulsion  systems.  I  think,  overall,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  done  an 
effective  Job  In  this  area,  given  the  limits 
of  its  authority.  But  It  Is  clear  that 
authority  needs  to  be  expanded. 

It  was  this  situation,  I  think,  which 
prompted  the  President  to  announce  In 
his  transportation  message  of  this  year, 
that  'we  must  embark  on  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  alleviate  the  problems  of  aircraft 
noise." 

To  that  end,  he  established  a  .special 
Presidential  commission,  headed  by  the 
President's  Science  Adviser,  to  study  the 
development  of  noise  standards,  and  the 
compatible  Issues  of  land  near  airports, 
to  consult  with  local  communities  and  In- 
dustry, and  to  recommend  new  steps, 
administrative  or  legislative. 


I  believe  this  commission  represents  a 
full-scale  national  commitment  to  con- 
trol and  abate  aircraft.  It  is  my  view 
however,  and  that  of  my  colleagues  from 
New  York,  that  we  must  move  to  a  new 
program  of  activity  and  enforcement. 
The  science  of  noise  control  is  still  hi 
its  youth.  But  we  presently  know 
enough  to  start  taking  some  forthright 
action. 

Accordingly,  our  legislation  empowers 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  prescribe  and  amend 
standards  for  the  measurement  of  air- 
craft noi.se  and  apply  such  standards  in 
the  issuance,  amendment,  modification, 
or  revocation  of  any  certificate  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
This  is  a  proposal  to  give  the  Federal 
-Aviation  Auency  .some  long-needed 
mu.scle  in  the  enforcement  field.  All  the 
research  and  development  in  the  world 
will  be  of  no  use  if  it  is  not  given  the 
opportunity  for  implementation.  Our 
measure  elves  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  the  chance  to  consider  noise 
problems  at  the  very  root  of  certification 
procedures. 

To  balance  the  proposal,  however,  the 
legislation  guarantees  certificate  holders 
the  right  to  notice  and  appeal. 

This  legislation  was  reached  after  care- 
ful consultation  with  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  which  has  approved  this 
measure.  "We,  and  they,  feel  it  can  most 
effectively  deal  with  the  growing  noise 
problem,  and  can  help  us  answer  one  of 
our  most  basic  and  neglected  human 
rights — the  right  to  peace  and  quiet. 


MORE  CAPITOL  PUNISHMENT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  ScheuerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  iwint  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  is  a  matter  of  growing  concern 
to  many  Members  of  Congre,ss.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  the  decision  has 
been  made  to  obliterate  the  last  remain- 
ing external  vestiges  of  our  Nation's  re- 
vered Capitol  Building  without  the  advice 
of  Impartial  experts.  The  facts  are 
these: 

First.  The  U.S.  Capitol  is  a  proud  na- 
tional possession,  an  essential  and  Irre- 
placeable element  of  our  rich  heritage. 
Any  alterations  made  to  It  should  be  con- 
sidered fully  and  openly  in  a  manner 
which  gives  the  public — the  building's 
true  owner — a  voice  in  the  discussion. 

Second.  The  west  front  wall  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
a  state  of  unsightly  disrepair  an^  should 
be  restored  immediately  by  the  associate 
architects  employed  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  and.  If  necessary,  with  the 
aid  of  a  restoration  specialist.  Many 
historic  buildings  here  and  abroad  have 
been  so  restored.  One  example  Is  the 
Tennessee  Capitol  Building  at  Nashville. 
which  was  in  far  worse  condition  than 
the  U.S.  Capitol  BuUdlng  until  the  mat- 
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ter  was  put  to  rights  by  an  enlightened 
legislature.  The  argument  of  those  in 
favor  of  extension  that  a  wall  need  be 
moved  to  be  repaired  is,  to  put  it  baldly, 
sheer  nonsense. 

Third.  The  piecemeal  approach  to 
meeting  the  present  and  predicted  needs 
of  Congress  cannot  longer  be  tolerated. 
Eventually,  these  disconnected,  ad  hoc 
alterations  would  convert  the  Capitol  Into 
a  completely  different  building,  a  building 
planned  by  no  rational  Intelligence  but 
which  rather  simply  growed,  like  Topsy. 
A  comprehensive  space-need-use  sur\'ey 
of  Capitol  facilities  should  be  undertaken 
Immediately  and  from  this  survey  data  a 
master  plan  should  be  developed.  Master 
planning  Is  used  by  our  cities,  by  for- 
ward-looking businesses,  Industrial  and 
banking  concerns,  and  by  our  great  uni- 
versities and  should  be  the  basis  for  all 
our  Capitol  planning.  Toleration  of  this 
Topsy-Uke  growth  has  already  Invited 
chaos. 

Fourth.  The  architectural  profession, 
represented  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  has  been  traditionally,  and  Is, 
opposed  to  changing  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol,  believing  that  the  west 
front  is  architecturally  meritorious  as  it 
now  stands.  The  ALA  is  con\'inced  that 
the  Capitol  has  rightly  come  to  be  an 
indelible  part  of  the  American  scene  Re- 
cent comments  in  the  press  and  reports 
from  all  over  the  country  have  confirmed 
the  Institute's  belief. 

If  the  old  stones  of  the  Capitol  are  crum- 
bling let  them  be  restored,  or  replaced  If  need 
be,  hut  let  us  refrain  from  padding  Its  bones 
with  layers  of  rooms  until  It  becomes  a 
shapeless  mass  •  •  •  Congress  deserves  a  mld- 
20th  century  answer  to  Its  space  needs,  not  a 
trJseuided  lOth^ntury  alternation  to  a  ven- 
erable building  deserving  of  respectful 
preservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  the 
statement  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Arciiitects  on  the  prop>osed  extension  of 
the  west  front: 

I  October  13,  1965] 
Statement  of  the  American   iNSTixtm:  or 

ARCHrTECTS 

The  Institute  believes  that  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  Is  a  vitally  Important  sym- 
bol of  our  nation's  government.  As  such. 
It  should  be  preserved.  If  reconstruction  Is 
structurally  necessary.  It  should  be  carried 
out  In  strict  accordance  with  the  present 
design.  If  the  Capitol  continues  to  expand. 
It  win  rapidly  lose  all  resemblance  to  the 
original  building.  The  AIA  believes  that  It 
should  be  a  permanent  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  exterior  of  the  Capitol  Is  to  remain 
unch.tnged.  Today,  the  West  Front  contains 
the  last  remaining  external  vestiges  of  the 
Capitol  as  It  was  originally  designed  and 
built.  It  Is  the  only  Important  link  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  building.  If  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol  is  extended,  we  will  have 
buried  the  last  of  those  walls  that  date  from 
the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  and  will  have 
obscured  a  part  of  our  history  that  can  never 
be  restored. 


PROGRAM  FOR  REMAINDER  OF  THE 
WEEK 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  cdnsent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsm 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FCRD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  In  order  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  lor  the  remainder 
of  the  week 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  program  heretofore  an- 
noiuiccd  we  are  scheduling  the  bill  S. 
3368  on  which  a  rule  has  been  granted 
today.  This  is  a  closed  rule.  I  under- 
stand the  bill  was  unanimously  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  give  the  Members  the  title  of 
the  legislation  and  the  content  of  the 
proposal? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
proposes  to  extend  for  2  years  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
make  direct  purchases  of  obligations 
from  the  Treasury,  up  to  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $5  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker^  they  have  had  that 
power — at  least  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
had  that  power — for  the  last  20  years, 
and  it  has  been  extended  about  every  2 
years.  It  has  not  been  used,  however, 
since  1958  and  it  is  certainly  not  pro- 
posed to  be  used  in  the  next  2  years. 
However,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  avail- 
able in  the  event  an  emergency  may 
make  its  use  necessary:  that  is,  to  use 
this  power.  It  is  supported  by  both  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury'.  It  was  unaiximously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  Heretofore  there  has 
never  been  any  objection  to  its  extension. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  ranking  minority  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
■VViDNALLl.  is  in  favor  of  the  legislation, 
and  the  minority  members  on  the  com- 
mittee were  unanimous  in  supporting 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  is 
right;  and  as  s'tated  here  on  the  floor  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  tMr. 
WiDNALLl  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  a  while  ago, 
and  to  myself,  the  gentlemai^rom  New 
Jersey  stated  lie  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it  coming  up  for  consideration 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD'    I  yield. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  take  it  this  is  the  old 
printing-press  money  bill  that  has  been 
kicked  around  here  and  subject  to  re- 
newal around  every  2  years? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  always  refers  to  it  as  the 
printing-press  money  bill. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  with 
reference  to  the  legislative  program, 
other  than  the  bill  that  we  have  just  been 
discussing,  the  only  other  business  this 
week  is  the  bill  H.R.  13196,  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Training  Act? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  the  only  legis- 
lative business  programed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week.  Of  course.^  con- 
ference reports  and  any  matter  which  Is 
agreed  to  be  taken  up  under  unanimous 
consent  would  always  be  in  order. 


COMMITTEE      ON      BANKING      AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  meet  to- 
morrow afternoon  while  the  House  Is  in 
session  and  engaged  in  gtn#al  debase. 

I  have  cleared  this  withJpe  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  comrnittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  'Wid- 
KALLl  and  he  said  that  it  was  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  does  it  not 
seem  a  little  paradoxical  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  should  be  on^  minute  asking 
for  authority  to  bring  up  a  bill  from  his 
committee,  and  in  the  next  breath  he 
should  be  asking  permission  for  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
sit  while  the  House  is  In  session? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  can  be  explained 
in  this  way:  I  have  some  good  people 
next  to  me  who  can  serve  as  chairman 
in  the  event  I  am  away,  and  I  would 
expect  to  be  away,  here  on  the  floor  of 
I  the  House. 

The  obiect  of  this  request  is  that  Mr. 
Home,  ^e  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  cannot  be  here 
before  noon  tomorrow,  and  therefore  we 
will  use  other  witnesses,  but  in  the  after- 
noon when  he  returns  we  want  to  use 
him  before  our  committee.  We  expect 
to  get  through  tomorrow,  and  that  is 
the  reason  for  asking  for  an  afternoon 
session. 

I  hope  It  Is  not  objected  to. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  What  is  the 
legislation,  and  what  Is  the  hurr>-? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  the  certificates  of 
deposit  legislation.  We  have  been  on  it 
for  several  weeks,  and  we  are  anxious 
to  bring  it  to  a  close  if  we  can.  As  far 
as  the  testimony  is  concerned,  we  expect 
to  close  the  testimony  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.FORD.  It  so  happens 
that  the  gentleman  whose  name  was 
mentioned.  Mr.  Home,  is  a  good  neighbor 
of  mine  in  the  Washington,  DC.  area, 
but  cannot  this  api>earance  by  him  be 
delayed  until  the  next  day? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  delay  is  some- 
thing that  the  homebuilders  will  claim 
'Will  be  ver>-  injurious  to  them.  You  see, 
they  are  anxious  to  get  this  certificates 
of  deposit  matter  .settled  .so  that  the 
savings  and  loans  institutions  can  go 
back  to  extending  loans  on  home 
building. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pep- 
pers t    Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
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of  the  gentlemen  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
man  1' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object. 


HONESTY.      ETHICAL     STANDARDS 
AND  MR.  FREEMAN 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  two  in- 
cidents of  recent  date  involving  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Freeman  show  the  impor- 
tance of  old-fa-shloned  investigative  re- 
porting. The  first  involved  the  famous 
"Dear  Bob"  letter  Mr.  Freeman  wrote 
January  22  to  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
maxa.  In  which  Mr.  Freeman  recom- 
mended a  50-percent  cut  in  pork  pur- 
chases for  6  monfh.s.  purchase  for  6 
months  of  European  pork  and  beef  In- 
stead of  U.S.  products  and  reduction  in 
purchases  of  various  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, tn  it  he  explained  his  recommen- 
dation as  belntr  nf^ded  to  "help  keep 
domestic  food  pr'ce.<^  in  line." 

On  February  17  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment issued  an  order  carrying  out  pre- 
cisely what  Mr.  Freeman  had  recom- 
mended. The  order  did  not  become  pub- 
lic knowledge  until  7  wpeks  later,  and  it 
was  reversed  on  May  7  after  farmers  pro- 
tested. 

Despite  all  this  Secretary  Freeman  told 
the  press  on  June  3  that  the  Agriculture 
Department  had  little  or  no  role  in  the 
Defense  Department  decision  and  fur- 
ther that  the  decision  was  not  Intended 
to  Influence  consumer  prices.  Obviously, 
Mr.  Freeman  was  not  leveling  with  the 
reporters.  He  was  trying  to  mislead 
them. 

Thanks  to  the  digging  of  Mr.  Nick 
Kotz.  reporter  for  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister, Mr.  Freeman  was  asked  about  the 
"Dear  Bob"  letter  and  he  quickly  re- 
versed his  field.  Had  Mr.  Kotz  not  chal- 
lensed  Mr.  Freeman  the  public  record  of 
this  chapter  In  agricultural  history  would 
have  been  false  and  misleading. 

This  incident  may  be  trivial  in  itself. 
and  perhaps  as  Secretary  Freeman  later 
insisted,  the  order  had  little  impact  on 
market  conditions,  but  honesty  is  im- 
portant in  matters  large  and  small.  It 
certainly  raises  troubling  questions: 
How  much  duplicity  like  this  goes  on 
which  is  never  brought  to  light?  How 
far  do  high  officials  stretch  the  truth  In 
efforts  to  make  themselves  look  gopd7 
What  and  whom  can  one  believe? 

The  second  Incident  also  Involves  both 
Mr.  Kotz  and  Mr.  Freeman.  It  deals 
with  a  planned  leak  of  news  to  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator  about  intended  butter 
purchases  by  USDA  It  was  a  flagrant 
example  of  playing  partisan  politics  with 
highly  sensitive  marketing  operations. 
It  was  a  distinct  departure  from  the 
standards  of  high  ethical  conduct  on 
such  matters  long  followed  by  career  em- 
ployees in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


Here  is  the  report  of  the  affair  as  writ- 
ten June  20  by  Mr.  Kotz : 

Washington. — The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture personally  called  a  Democratic  Senator 
to  offer  him  the  privilege  of  announcing  an 
linf>endlng  department  marketing  decision. 

But  the  next  day,  the  department  decided 
not  to  announce  the  decision  because  an- 
other Member  of  Congress  had  "leaked"  the 
announcement  to  the  press. 

Agriculture  Department  otacials  said  they 
delayed  the  announcement  because  they 
feared  the  premature  congressional  press  re- 
lease would  give  unfair  advantage  to  some 
persons  In  the  commodity  trading  market. 

Admittedly,  this  account  sounds  confus- 
ing. How  can  the  Agriculture  Secretary  of- 
fer to  let  one  Senator  prematurely  announce 
an  order,  and  later  contend  the  announce- 
ment was  delayed  because  of  premature  dis- 
closure by  another  Congressman. 

This  situation  Involving  a  butter  purchase 
order  Illustrates  some  possible  confusion  In 
the  department  concerning  the  handling  of 
sensitive  Information  which  can  and  does 
affect  the  commodity  markets. 

The  particular  case  mentioned  above  hap- 
pened late  In  May.  according  to  highly  in- 
formed sources  The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment declines  to  relate  officially  its  version 
of  what  happened. 

Asked  formally  for  the  department's  ac- 
count of  the  delayed  butter  purchase  an- 
nouncement. Agriculture  Secretary  OrvUle 
Freeman's  press  secretary  replied:  "We  will 
have  no  comment." 

The  Members  of  Congress  most  directly  In- 
volved— Senator  George  McGovern.  Demo- 
crat of  South  Dakota,  and  Representative 
Lynn  Stalbai/m.  Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  also 
decline  comment. 

But  other  sources  report  the  following 

Freeman  called  McGovern  and  told  him 
he  could  make  the  announcement  that  the 
AgrtciUture  Department  was  going  to  buy 
butter  at  market  prices  for  the  school  lunch 
program.  The  department  would  make  Its 
official  announcement  the  next  day. 

This  Department  announcement,  utilizing 
a  section  of  the  H'65  farm  bill  authored  by 
McGovern,  had  considerable  Import  to  the 
butter  and  dairy  markets. 

Dairy  prices  were  very  weak.  The  an- 
nciiincement  was  an  Indication  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  stood  ready  to  buy 
about  50  million  pounds  of  butter  a  year 
at  market  prices 

The  announcement  could  be  expected  to 
have  effect  of  strengthening  the  butter  fu- 
tures market  and  the  market  for  whole  milk 
at  creameries. 

At  least  some  other  Senators  found  out  In 
advance  about  the  forthcoming  order. 
McOovKRN  made  his  announcement  In  South 
Dakota  a'.d  .Sonati  r  Walteh  Mondale.  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota,  made  one  In  his  State 

But  the  next  day  the  department  didn't 
Issue  the  order  Some  congressional  officials 
were  informed  by  Agriculture  Department 
officials  that  the  order  was  not  Lssued  be- 
cause Representative  Ltnn  Staibaum.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Wisconsin,  announced  It  prema- 
turely 

Tom  Hughes.  as.slstant  to  Freeman  for 
congressional  liaison,  -said  last  week  that  It 
was  his  understanding  the  announcement 
w.ts  delayed  becau.se  Stalbaum's  premature 
press      release      might      have      affected      the 

The  announcement  finally  was  made  on 
June  2  that  the  Department  would  take 
bids    to    buy    butter    at    market    prices 

On  this  occasion,  the  Department  took 
great  care  not  to  l:;form  Interested  members 
of  congress  until  after  the  commodity  mar- 
kets had  closed 

The  butter  announcement  Is  only  one  of 
several  In  recent  weeks  Indicating  a  lack 
of    uniform    procedures   In    announcing    In- 


formation which   can  affect  senHttlve  com- 
modity markets. 

In  some  of  these  other  cases,  other  De- 
partments as  well  as  Agriculture  are  In- 
volved. 

The  Initial  Defense  Department  decision 
to  cut  in  half  Its  prime  pork  purchases  for 
six  months  didn't  become  public  Informa- 
tion for  seven  weeks,  but  the  large  meat 
{sacking  concern*  knew  within  a  few  days. 

When  the  administration,  reacting  to  farm 
State  protest,  reversed  the  pork  order  a 
month  later,  the  announcement  again  wag 
not  a  uniform  one.  At  least  some  demo- 
cratic midwest  congressmen  were  Informed 
of  the  order  In  advance  by  Agriculture  De- 
partment officials  and  made  announcements 
ahead  of  the  official  one. 

A  similar  situation  existed  when  the  Com- 
merce Department  first  restricted  exports  of 
hides  and  then  modified  the  order  following 
farm  protests.  In  the  first  case,  shoe  manu- 
facturers and  tanneries  knew  of  the  decision 
In  advance.  In  the  second  case,  the  Com- 
merce Department  let  some  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen leak  stories  In  advance  of  the  actual 
retrenchment  of  the  order. 

Several  congressional  sources  report  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  has  been  follow- 
ing a  more  uniform  procedure  in  recent  days, 
namely,  the  department  has  been  waiting 
until  after  the  markets  close,  then  Informing 
Congressmen  several  hours  In  advance  of 
the  public  notice. 

One  congressional  expert  on  commodity 
matters  commented  that  "The  department  Is 
In  a  tough  spot." 

"Congressmen  gripe  at  the  department  L' 
they're  not  told  about  the.se  things  In  ad- 
vance," he  commented. 

It  has  been  the  normal  practice  In  most 
administrations  to  let  Members  of  Congres* 
of  the  same  political  party  make  many  an- 
nouncements affecting  their  districts. 

But  everyone  Interviewed  In  Congres.i  and 
In  the  Agriculture  Department  agrees  that 
decisions  affecting  commodity  market* 
should  be  announced  uniformly  so  that  no 
person  or  group  la  given  an  advantage. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  taken 
great  care  and  Is  proud  of  Its  security  meas- 
ure* to  prevent  leaks  of  information  Invo'v- 
ing  reports  of  Its  crop  reporting  l>oards. 

The  estimates  of  the  crop  reporting  board* 
vitally  affect  futures  In  the  commodity  mar- 
kets. 

Yet,  knowledgeable  officials  both  on  Capitol 
Hlli  and  In  the  Agriculture  Department  stat* 
that  many  department  decisions- -such  a« 
welfare  program  buying  or  surplus  com- 
modity selling — can  have  Just  as  great  an 
effect  on  the  commoditv  markets. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Harsh  A  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi.  from  June  21  through 
June  30,  on  account  of  serious  Illness  In 
family. 

Mr.  Haoan  of  Georgia  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  .  for  today  and  tomorrow, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanintous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
McDade>.  for  30  minutes,  today:  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clatjsen  <at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McDade).  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
exttMid  remarks  in  the  Congp.essional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoNCALio  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Grabowski  in' two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDadb)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mr  Martin  of  Massachusetts. 

iThe  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TtJNNEY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Carey. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  refeiTed  as  fol- 
lows : 

S  1336.  An  act  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  27C!).  An  act  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment nf  parking  facilities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Comoalttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

S  693  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agent« 
Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 

S  1160.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
.^ministration  Procedure  Act,  chapter  324. 
of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  (60  Stat  238  i  .  to 
clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  public 
to  Information,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  1495.  An  act  to  permit  variation  of  the 
40-hour  workweek  of  Federal  employees  for 
educational  ptirpoees; 

S  2142.  An  act  to  simplify  the  admeasure- 
aient  of  small  vessels;  aad 

S.2307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  and  former  civilian  em- 
ployees of  region  1  of  the  Bureau  of  Beclama- 
tion. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  fnom  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
ihat  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  11227.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Hon- 
orable EucEWB  J.  KEOcm.  of  New  York,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
swept  the  award  of  the  Order  of  Isabella 
tte  Catholic. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles ; 

HR  6438.  An  act  to  authorize  any  ezecu- 
1«  department  or   independent   establish- 


ment of  the  Government,  or  any  bureau  or 
office  thereof,  to  make  appropriate  account- 
ing adjustment  or  reimbursement  between 
the  respective  appropriations  available  to 
such  departments  and  establishments,  or 
any  bureau  or  office  thereof; 

H  R.  6515.  An  act  to  supplement  the  act  of 
October  6,  1964,  establishing  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  ConualsSion,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  7042.  An  act  to  amend  section  402(d) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  (^WSmetlc 
Act; 

HR.  7402.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cliamlzal  National  Memorial 
in  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex  ,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  10357.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  1 00th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  tl.S. 
Secret  Service;  and  . 

H.R.  15202.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the 
period  beginning  on  July  1,  1966.  and  end- 
ing on  June  30.  1967,  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  Accord- 
ingly <at  3  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  Thursday. 
June  23,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2505.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  fiscal  year 
1967  (H  Doc  No.  454);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2506.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  on  insurance  and  guarantees  on  U.S. 
exports  to  Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of  May 
1966.  piusuant  to  title  III  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1966.  and  to  the  Presidential 
determination  of  February  4,  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on   Foreign  Affairs. 

2507  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
p>ort  of  Impwovements  in  the  budget  pres- 
entation of  proposed  major  capital  expendi- 
tures, the  Alaska  Railroad.  Department  of 
the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment  Operations. 

2508  A  letter  from  the  CcanptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  savings  available  by  use  of  conven- 
tionally designed  airport  txafllc  control  tow- 
ers at  low-activity  airports.  Federal  Avia- 
tion Ag«ncy;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment   Operations. 

2509  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  the  equipment  modification 
program  for  M48A1  tanks.  Department  of  the 
Army;  to  the  Commltte*  on  Government 
Operations. 

2510.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  eligibility  of  veterans  for 
total  disability  Insurance.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

2511.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
p>ort  of  review  of  the  purchase  of  title  In- 
surance on  properties  acquired  In  the  State 
of  Florida  under  the  loan  guarantee  program. 


Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2512  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen-*' 
eral  of  ibe  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  re\  lew  of  repair  practices  relating 
to  single-family  properties  acquired  through 
mortgage  Insurance  programs.  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  Department  of  Housing 
aiid  Urban  Development,  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2513.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  examination  of  financial  state- 
ment* of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing fund.  Treasury  Department,  fiscal  years 
1964-65:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  ihe  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  "Thirtl^h  rep-ort  entitled  ■'Ur?- 
shackllng  Local  Government — A  Survey  of 
Prop<jsals  by  the  Advisory  Gommlsslon  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations",  without 
,  amendment  (Rept  No.  1643 1  Refe.-red  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON;  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Thirtieth  report  entitled  "1965 
Survey  on  DLsposal  of  Sewage  and  Industrial 
Wastes  by  Federal  Installations  (Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  and  Abatement ) ";  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1644).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  S.  3150.  An  act  to  make  fur- 
ther provision  for  the  retirement  of  the 
Comptroller  CJeneral;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1645)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLUNG:  Committee  on  Rules. 
SouBe  Resolution  894  Resolution  providing 
for  the  cx>n6lderation  of  S  3368.  An  act  to 
amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  as  amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  X-o  pur- 
chase US  obligations  directly  from  the 
TYeasury.  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1646).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cturency.  H.R,  15639  A  bill  to  amend  title 
m  of  the  National  Housing  .A.ct  to  Increase 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  obtain  funds  for  use  in 
Its  secondary  market  oj>eratlotis;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1647).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  Hotase  on  the 
State   of    the   Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLLTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  artd 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee 
HR  15831.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to 
establish  REA  electrification  and  telephone 
loan  accounts  and  Federal  banks  fcM-  rural 
electric  and  rural  telephone  systems  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  financing  for  the  rural 
el  ectrtfl  cation  and  rural  telephone  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  obtn- 
mlttee  on   Agriculture 

By  Mr  BINGHAM; 
H  R  16832.  A  bUl  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  oMnmerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
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purposes:  to  the  OommJttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Oommerc©. 
By  Mr  BOLAND 
HR.  15833  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interlur  to  study  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  a  Connecticut  River  Na- 
tional Recreational  Area.  In  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  Macsachiisetta,  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  DON  H,  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  15834.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  CASEY: 
HR.  15835    A  blU  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   dk  la  GARZA: 
HR.  15836    A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ  i  by  request): 
H.R.  15837.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  fixing  or  collection  of  fees  for 
certain  services  under  the  navigation  laws; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GI13ERT: 
HR.  15838.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  Of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board- Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr   KING  of  New  York: 
HR.  15839    A  bill   to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws;   to  the  Conimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFKRMAN: 
H  R.  15840.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Plymouth    Rock   National 
Memorial,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
HR.  15841.  A   bill   to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  there- 
from   certain    costly    requirements    Imposed 
with   respect   to  -State  programs   for   medical 
assistance   established   pursuant  thereto;   to 
the  Committee  on  W.ivs  and  Means. 
By  Mr   McCLORY : 
H  R.  15842    A    bill    to   ret:ulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  prixlucta.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:    to    the     Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means 

By  Mr  McDADE 
HR.  15843  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  Imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H  R.  15844.  A  bill  to  extend  to  State  public 
assistance    programs    approved    under    titles 
XIV,  XVI,   and   XIX  of   the   Social  Security 
Act    the    8r)eclal    matching    provisions    pres- 
ently in  force  with  respect  to  certain  Navajo 
and   Hopl   Indian.s.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By   Mr    MATSUNAGA : 
H  R.  15845.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  movin»<  expeitises;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mrs    MINK 
HR.  15846    A    bill    to    amend    the    MenUl 
Retardation    Pacllttle.'i    Construction    Act    In 
order    to   permit    the    construction   of   class- 
rooms under  that  act:   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Poreltjn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  15847  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  safety  program  and  estab- 
lishment of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehi- 
cles In  Interstate  commerce,  to  reduce  acci- 
dents Involving  motor  vehicles,  to  reduce  the 
deaths  and  Injuries  occurring  In  such  acci- 
dents and  to  the  extent  consistent  with  such 
reductions,  to  reduce  prop>erty  damage  which 
occurs  In  such  accidents:  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 


By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  15848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  for  an  adcUtlonal  year  the 
eUglblllty  of  certain  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RODNEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  16849.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  contracts 
for  scientific  and  technological  research,  and 
for  Other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  15850.  A  bin  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  conunerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  15851.  A  bill  to  make  an  additional 
appropriation  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  15852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  for  an  additional  year  the 
eligibility  of  certain  areas;  to  the  Committee 
^  Public  Works. 

H.R.  15853.  A    bill    to   regulate   Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 
H.R.  15854.  A   bill   to   provide  a   temporary 
program  for  dairy  farmers  under  which  pro- 
duction adjustment  payment  shall  be  m.ide 
to  such  farmers  who  voluntarily  adjust  their 
marketings   of   milk    and    butterfat:    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJt.  15855.  A   bill   to  establish   a   National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws;   to  the  Committee 'on  the  JudlWary, 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer^y: 
H.R.  15856.   A     bill     to    regulate     Ijaterstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or   labeling   of   certain  consumer  commodi- 
ties distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  15857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  Increase  salaries  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  MetropoUUn  Police  force  and  the 
Fire  Department,  and  for  other  purposes:   to 
to  the  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  15858.  A    bill    to   amend    section   6    of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
of   1945,   to  authorize  early  land  acquisition 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  a  re- 
placement of  Shaw  Junior  High  School;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R   15859.  A    bill    to   amend   section   6   of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945,  to  authorize  early  land  acquisition 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  a  re- 
placement of  Shaw  Junior  High   School:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  15860.  A  bin  to  establish  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  Ball  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the  Committee  on  the  Dl.strlct  of 
Columbia.  , 

By  Mr.  NELSEN:  '. 

HR.  15861.  A  bill  to  establish  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ball  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr  GARMATZ : 
HR.  15862  A  bill  to  require  authoriza- 
tion for  certain  appropriations  for  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
FlBherlM. 

/ 


By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H  R.  15863.  A  bill  to  require  authorization 
for  certain  appropriations  for  the  Maritime 
Administration,  under  the  Merchant  Marlae 
Act,  1936,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsli. 
erles. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
HJt.  15864.  A  blU  to  require  authorization 
for  certain  appropriations  for  the  Maritime 
Administration,  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD : 
HJi.  15885.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  require  certain 
authorizations  for  appropriations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H  R.  15866.  A  bill  to  provide  severance  pay 
for  certain  temporary  employees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PoEt  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   BROYHILL   of   Virginia: 
H.R.  15867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia   Police   and   Firemen's   Salary  Act 
of    1958   to  Increase   salaries   of  officers  and 
members    of    the    Metropolitan    Police   force 
and  the  Fire  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;    to    the    Committee    on    District    of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HR    15868    A  blM  to  Incorporate  the  Town 
Affiliation   A.ssoclatlon  of  the  United  State€: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HR    15869    A   bill   relating   to   termlnatlcn 
of  Federal  supervi.slon  over  the  Confederated 
TYlbps   of    the   ColvUle    Reservation:    to  the 
Conunittee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr  HAMILTON: 
H  R   15870    A    bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954,    to    nuihorize    and 
facilitate   the   deduction   from   gross   Income 
by    teachers    of    the   expenses    of    education 
(Including    certain     travel)     undertaken    by 
them,  and   to  provide  a   uniform   method  of 
proving   entitlement    to   such    deduction;    to 
the  Committee  on   Ways  and   Means. 
By  Mr   SMITH  of  New  York  : 
HR.  15871.  A     bill     t-o     amend     the     tariff 
schedules  of  tlie  United  States  to  allow  con- 
tainers for  cert.ain  petroleum  products  and 
derivatives  to  be  tem!X)rarily  imported  with- 
out payment  of  duty;  U)  tlie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   WHITTEN : 
HR   15872    A  bill  Ui  permit  the  disposal  of 
certain  Federal  real  property  for  use  for  edu- 
cational   purposes;     to    the     Committee    on 
Banking  and  Ciurrncy. 
By  Mr  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  15873.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Dlnosatir    Trail    National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Texa.i:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insul.ir  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  15874.  A    bill    to    create    an    Office   of 
Aircraft  Noise  Abatement:  to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate  and   Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R   15875.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation   Act   of    1958   to   authorize  aircraft 
noise   abatement   regulation,   and   for  other 
purposes:    to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO; 
H.R.  15876.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation    Act    of    1958    to   authorize   aircraft 
noise    abatement    regulation,    and    for   other 
purpose*:    to   the    Comnilttee   on    Luerstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  : 
H.J.  Res.  1176.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  ufTerlng  of 
prayers  In  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
HJ  Res.  1177.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  partlcdpo- 
tlon  In  prayer  In  public  schools:  to  the  Com- 
niittee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  McMILLAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1178.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  promulgate  fecial  regulations  for 
the  [)€rlod  of  the  93d  annual  session  of  the 
Imperial  Council.  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North 
A.mprlca.  to  be  held  In  Washington.  DC,  in 
July  1967.  to  authorise  the  granting  of  cer- 
tain i)ermlt«  to  "Imperial  Shrine  Convention, 
1967.  Inc.,"  on  the  occasions  of  such  sessions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H  Con.  Res.  793.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pre.sslng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Pviblic  Works. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 
H  Con.  Res.  794.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
p:e>.sing  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 
ing of  elections  In   South   Vietnam;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.  Con  Res  795  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  Federal  acquisition  of  urban  park 
lands  for  nonpark  use;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  the  rule  XXII,  pri- 
vate  bills   and    resolutions   were   Intro- 
duced and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CHELF: 

H  R.  16877.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vlrgie  M.  Bailey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  DELANEY    (by  request)  : 

H.R.  15878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pericles 
Peponlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  DYAL: 

H.R.  15879  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
H.  Wlngo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GLTBSER: 

H.R.  15880  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mllford 
W,  Henry:  tci  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr    HATHAWAY 
H.R.  15881.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   MaJ. 
Leon   F    Hlgglns   II;    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services 

Bv  Mr.  OTTINGER 
H.R  15882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norrla 
NoEWorthy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PHTLBIN: 
H.R.  16883.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
E  LarBon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  15884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Amato;   to  the  Oomnalttee  on- the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  16885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Mannlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.    15886.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Iltmilnada  L.  Santos:   to  the  Cotrunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.    15887.  A   bUl   for  the   relief   of   Miss 
Pramllafe  Parasnis:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.   15888.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  CrJver- 
slty  of  California  at  Riverside;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  15868    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Asvestas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


International  Convention  of  Sertoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or    MASaACHTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVTlS 

Wednesday.  June  22,  1966 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  report 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  International 
convention  of  Sertoma,  the  54-year-old 
service-to-mankind  organization,  is  in 
session  this  week  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel  from  Wednesday  through  Satur- 
day. Our  thousand  Sertomans  with 
their  wives,  many  of  them  members  of 
the  La  Sertoma  auxiliary,  and  around 
250  children  are  expected  to  attend  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, and  Puerto  Rico. 

As  an  honorary  Sertoman.  afBliated 
for  the  past  dozen  years  with  the  Wash- 
ington Sertoma  Club.  I  can  speak  with 
knowledge  and  authority  concerning  the 
tremendous  contributions  of  479  Sertoma 
clubs  and  18.757  members  in  helping 
make  life  worthwhile  for  the  afflicted  and 
the  utofortunate.  Sertomans  give  and 
raise  many  millions  of  dollars  for  a  great 
variety  of  good  causes,  in  addition  to 
fostering  patriotism  through  its  freedom 
program. 

I  bectune  a  Sertoman  on  January  30, 
1954,  on  the  occasion  of  the  charter 
banquet  of  the  Washington  Sertoman 
Club,  held  at  the  National  Press  Club 
ballroom.  I  was  sponsored  for  member- 
ship and  invited  to  be  the  principal 
speaker  by  the  founder  and  charter 
president.  Edward  R.  Place,  who  was 
IJom  in  Pall  River,  Mass.,  in  my  district, 
and  educated  at  nearby  Brown  Univer- 
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sity  In  Providence,  R.I.  Another  promi- 
nent Sertoman,  Raymond  B.  Leavltt. 
second  president  of  the  Washington  club, 
came  from  Taunton  in  my  district.  Ray 
was  appointed  from  my  district  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

Washington  Sertoma  Club  has  donated 
to  various  sei-vice-to-mankind  projects 
$12,481.46.  as  of  February  7,  1966.  an  av- 
erage of  more  than  $1,000  yearly.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  charity  fund  has 
gone  to  the  Salvation  Army  summer 
camp,  Happyland.  in  Triangle.  Va..  to 
accommodate  boys  and  girls,  white  and 
black,  in  healthful  and  enjoyable  camp- 
ing pursuits.  American  Cancer  Society. 
American  Hearing  Society.  Children's 
Hospital.  Boys  Junior-Senior  High.  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Canine  Corps,  are  other 
beneficiaries. 


Diicloiures  of  the  Week— Part  VII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKIS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINOTON  •*? 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESE^fTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  am  pointing  up  a  few  disclosures  which 
have  come  to  my  attention  this  week. 

CASE  I 

Revealing  the  extent  of  inflation,  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  in 
its  "Road  Maps  of  Industry  Chart"  re- 
ports that  a  family  man  with  two  chil- 
dren today  must  earn  $13,234  a  year  to 
equal  the  purchasing  power  of  $5,000  in 
1939.    This  is  due  to  infiatlon  and  also 


/» 


increased  Federal  income  and  social  se- 
curity t.axes. 

CASE    2 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  let  it 
be  known  he  proposes  to  extend  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  Building  to  add 
space  for  restaurants,  a  tourist  center, 
and  additional  offices  After  spending 
SlOO  million  on  the  new  Rayburn  Office 
Building  with  Its  adequate  restaurant 
and  Member's  offices  it  is  difficult  to 
justify  this  addition.  However,  I  do 
think  it  is  essential  that  the  west  front 
of  tlie  Capitol  be  reinforced  and  needs 
repairs. 

CAST   3 

Last  November  the  administration 
rolled  back  the  price  of  newly  mined  cop- 
per to  36  cents  per  pound  and  put  a  ban 
on  its  export.  Since  then  according  to 
an  editorial  in  the  June  20.  Washington. 
DC  Post,  the  world  price  has  risen  to 
62  cents  a  pound.  So  not  to  expand  local 
production  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration will  provide  an  incentive  in  the 
form  of  a  subsidy  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

As  the  Washington  Post  asks,  would 
It  not  be  better  to  allow  copper  prices 
In  this  countrj-  to  rise  to  the  world  level 
which  would  encourage  the  use  of  alu- 
minum and  other  substitutes  and 
thereby  reduce  the  consumption  of  Ines- 
sential copper  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pand copper  production. 

CASK  4 

The  Seattle,  Wash.,  Times  is  critical  of 
President  Johnson's  Democratic  Party 
fundraising  gimmick,  the  Elite  Presi- 
dent's Club. 

As  this  paper  points  out,  invitations  to 
the  White  Hou.se  should  not  be  sold  as  a 
reward  for  a  $10,000  contribution  to  the 
party  coffers  It  is  indeed  a  misuse  of 
what  In  effect  is  a  national  shrine. 
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CASE    i 

According  to  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, a  new  multimillion-dollar  Great 
Society  program  has  been  drafted.  At  a 
price  of  billions  this  would  provide  Jobs 
and  a  guaranteed  annual  Income  for 
every  American.  It  is  scheduled  by 
planners  to  be  on  the  President's  desk 
soon. 

CASK    8 

According  to  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  a  guest  editorial  in  the  June  16 
Chicago  Tribune  reported  that  Michael 
E.  Tlgar,  who  was  said  to  make  no  bones 
about  his  Communist  activities.  Is  slated 
to  become  clerk  to  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan. 

CASE    7 

The  present  poverty  war  scandals  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  poverty  war  Is  shell- 
ing out  $6,000  a  year  rent  for  a  building 
which  only  cost  $6,000  when  purchased  a 
year  ago  for  a  rehabilitation  project. 
The  building  owner's  son  gets  |7,300  a 
year  to  supervise  the  project,  located  in 
Kentucky 


Sertoma    International 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or  CONNICTTCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  Join  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
SiTMPHREY.  In  commending  Sertoma  In- 
ternational, the  famed  Service  to  Man- 
kind organization,  for  54  years  of  un- 
selfish service  to  advance  and  better  the 
lot  of  the  afflicted  and  underprivileged. 
Delegates  from  500  Sertoma  Clubs 
throughout  the  United  States,  In  Canada. 
Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico,  many  of  them 
with  their  wives  and  children,  are  meet- 
ing this  week  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
in  their  annual  convention. 

In  a  message  to  the  convention  di- 
rected to  International  President  H.  A. 
Zethren  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent said: 

Please  convey  my  greetings  to  the  conven- 
tion of  Sertoma  International.  My  special 
congratulations  to  Mr  Glenn  M.  Young,  who 
deservedly  receives  vour  1966  International 
Service  to  Manklntp-  Award  His  typie  of 
dedicated  labor  with  young  Scouta  Is  In  Scr- 
toma's  and  all  America's  finest  traditions. 
Now,  more  than  ever  before,  we  do  need  Ser- 
toma's  spirit  of  service  to  mankind — helping 
the  less  fortunate,  serving  as  a  beacon  for 
Civic  progress,  building  community  Lnstltu- 
Uon«. 

WhUe  unfortunately  I  cannot  be  with  you 
In  person,  please  know  that  I  am  wishing  for 
you  the  beet  convention  ever  May  Sertoma 
continue  to  flourish  In  advancing  the  ideala 
we  aa  a  Nation  cherish. 

Glenn  Young.  International  Service  to 
Mankind  winner,  served  Scouting  In  the 
Duluth,  Minn.,  area  from  1923  to  1955  In 
every  conceivable  "volunteer"  position — 
committeeman,  first  aid  Instructor  and 
merit  badge  counsellor  for  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  and  Cub  Scouts,  a  Scoutmas- 
ter and  an  active  memt>er  of  the  Duluth 


Area  Scouting  Extension  Committee, 
since  "retiring"  in  1955,  Young  has  built 
44  Scout  troops  in  the  Tampa.  Pla..  area 
singlehandedly,  and  his  immediate  goal 
is  50  Scout  troops. 


Taras  Shevcheoko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  said  In  pro- 
claiming Captive  Nations  Week: 

It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to  manifest  to 
the  people  of  the  captive  nations  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

He  urged  us  to  renew  our  devotion — 

to  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  na- 
tional independence  and  human  liberty. 

One  way  we  may  show  this  devotion  to 
liberty  is  by  issuing  a  series  of  postage 
stamps  honoring  the  great  fighters  for 
freedom  within  the  captive  nations. 
Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  represents 
this  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  freemen 
more  than  does  Taras  Shevchenko, 
Ukrainian  artist,  poet,  and  lover  of  free- 
dom. 

Shevchenko  was  born  in  the  little  town 
of  Morintsi  in  1.314,  the  third  of  six  chil- 
dren. F^om  the  beginning  his  Irmate  in- 
telligence and  free  spirit  made  life  diffi- 
cult for  him.  As  a  son  of  a  peasant 
Shevchenko  was  expected  to  work  in  the 
fields  and  serve  his  master  In  household 
chores.  Rather  the  boy  would  often 
spend  long  periods  in  the  country  reflect- 
ing and  painting.  Through  the  interces- 
sion of  K.  Bruillov.  the  artist,  and  V. 
Zhukovsky,  the  famous  Russian  ro- 
mantic poet.  Shevchenko.  at  the  age  of 
24,  was  given  his  freedom. 

From  that  time  on,  Shevchenko  wrote 
and  painted  as  a  free  man.  He  was  a 
romantic  who  glorified  the  resistance  to 
the  Russian  oppression  of  the  Ukraine 
Through  his  works  he  fostered  rebellion 
against  the  Russian  political  and  social 
domination  of  his  homeland. 

For  his  unceasing  criticism  of  czarist 
rule  Shevchenko  was  sentenced  to  forced 
labor  In  a  military  camp  for  10  years. 
So  much  did  Czar  Nicholas  I  fear 
Shevchenko's  pen  that  he  forbade  the 
poet  to  write  during  the  term  of  his  im- 
prlaonment. 

Shevchenko  spent  most  of  his  im- 
prisonment In  the  dread  fortress  of 
Novopetrosk  under  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
a  Captain  Poptapov  who  browbeat  him 
and  mocked  him  mercilessly.  During 
this  time  the  world  was  deprived  of  his 
wisdom  and  words.  In  1857  he  was  re- 
leased under  the  conditions  that  he  write 
no  more  about  the  Russian  oppression. 
He  died  In  1863  a  broken  man. 

Remembering  Shevchenko's  love  for 
liberty.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget  the 
indescribable  hardships  and  deprivations 
thJit  the  Ukrainian  people  have  faced 


throughout  the  centuries.  Let  us  not  for- 
get tlie  ruthless  persecutions  that  they 
have  endured  for  remaining  steadfast  to 
their  ideals.  Taras  Shevchenko  never 
wavered  from  these  ideals.  Never  did 
this  great  Ukrainian  leader  give  up  the 
struggle.  He  hoped  for  the  day  that 
sooner  of  later  whether  by  evolution  or 
revolution  a  Ukrainian  Nation  would  be 
reestablished  and  her  suffering  ended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  truly  proper  that  we 
dedicate  the  first  of  a  series  of  stamps  in 
honor  of  lovers  of  freedom  to  Taras 
Shevchenko.  For  he  himself  reminded 
us  what  living  under  oppression  and 
despotism  is  like.  Lest  we  ever  give  up 
the  struggle  against  the  forms  of  op- 
pression that  imprison  men's  souls  and 
bodies:  let  us  remember  the  melancholy 
words  written  by  Taras  Shevchenko  .soon 
after  his  release  from  imprisonment: 

There  Is  no  greater  sorrow   than  recalling 
In  dread  captivity  one's  former  freedom. 
And   yet  I   do    remember   you   my   preclouj 

liberty. 
Never  before  have  you  appeared  so  fresh  and 

youthful. 


Western  Kansas  Opinion  Pol!  Results 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OI"    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  March  of 
this  year,  I  mailed  approximately  125,000 
questlormalres  to  residents  in  my  58- 
county  congressional  district.  Our  rec- 
ords show  that  approximately  16,000 
have  been  returned,  which  Indicates  sig- 
nificant Interest  in  the  important  Issues 
of  the  day. 

Western  Kansans  feel  strongly,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  tabulation  below,  that: 
First,  antlpoverty  funds  should  not  be 
Increased;  second,  one  house  of  a  State 
legislature  should  be  apportioned  con- 
sidering factors  other  than  population; 
third,  section  14(b>  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  should  not  be  repealed;  fourth,  un- 
employment compensation  programs 
should  not  be  centralized  and  fed- 
eralized. 

Western  Kansas  residents  were  almost 
evenly  divided  on  4-year  terms  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
while  more  than  80  percent  felt  Ameri- 
ca s  prestige  in  the  world  has  declined 
since  1960. 

A  great  number  of  those  participating 
commented  on  specific  questions  and.  al- 
most without  exception,  made  some  ref- 
erence to  the  crisis  in  Vietnam.  Over  55 
percent  of  those  responding  Indicated 
di.ssatlsfaction  with  the  handling  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

CONSTITUENTS'    OPIKIONS    niPOBTANT 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  most  helpful  to 
have  "grassroots"  views,  even  though  it 
is  difficult  to  respond  to  all  questions 
with  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no  "  answer. 
Since  nearly  everyone  In  my  district  will 
be  affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
actions  of  Congress,  they  should  express 
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themselves,  and  an  opinion  poll  provides 

tills  (.ipportunity. 

When  the  questionnaires  were  mailed, 
I  Indicated  the  results  would  be  tabulated 
and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. All  Memt)er3  will  be  interested  In 
western  Kansas  opinions  and,  therefore, 
I  am  pleased  to  Include  the  final  tabu- 
lations in  the  Record. 

The  questions,  just  as  they  appeared  in 
the  questionnaire,  and  the  percentage 
for.  against,  or  undecided,  are  as  follows: 

Kansas'  First  District  Opinion   Poll 

[Results  given  In  percentages] 

Do  you  favor — (antwer  "yes"  or   "no")  — 

1.  Creation  of  a  new  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation? 

Yes -.. 20 

No I 72 

Undecided 1 _.       8 

2  4-year  terms  for  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives? 

Yes 1 47 


No 

Undecided. 


! 60 

3 

3  Repeal  of  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  abolishing  so-called  "rlghl-to- 
work"  laws?  : 

* 12 


Yes 

No- -- 

Undecided. 


86 
2 


4    Legislation    whleh    would    Increase    the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
hibit   racial    dlscrlmtuatlon    In    the    sale    or 
rental  of  housing? 
Yes , 15 


No 

Undecided. 


83 
2 


5    Abolishing  the  House  Committee  on  Un 
.American  Activities? 
Yes j 


No 

Undecided- 


-f- 


11 

84 

5 

6    Increasing  trade  with  Communist  Rus- 
sia ,md  other  eastern  European  Communist 
countries? 
Yes '■ 33 


No 

Undecided. 


■1- 


62 
5 


7   Increased  appropriations  for  the  Presi- 
dent's "anti-poverty  '   program? 
Yes 6 


No 

Undecided. 


93 

1 

8.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
g'.ve  states,  such  as  Kansas,  the  right  to 
apportion  one  house  of  its  legislature  con- 
sidering factors  other  than  population? 

Tee .. 82 

No 15 

Undecided.. - 3 


9  Additional  tax  credits  or  deductions  for 
parents  of  college  .students? 

Yes 67 

No L 31 

Undecided 2 

10  Increasing  federal  control  of  the  Un- 
fmplovment  Compen.satlon  proRrani.  Increas- 
ing duration  of  benefits  and  the  amount  of 
payme  ta  as  well  as  employer  contributions? 
Yes ^ 7 


No 

Undecided  .^ 


91 

a 


GENERAL   QUESTIONS 

1  Do  you  approve  of  teach-ins,  sit-ins.  and 
other  demonstrations  against  our  Viet  Nam 
policy 

Tes , _„ 7 

"o ..-"II.." 90 

Undecided . S 


2.  Do  you  approve  of  the  actions  of  Sec- 
retary McNamaru  with   reference  to  the  war 
m  Viet  Nam? 
Yes ....J 29 


No J 58 

Undecided ; j 13 

3.  Have  you  been  helped  by  the  passage  of 
any   'Great  Society"   program? 

Yea 4 5 

No 


93 

Undecided .j 2 

4.  Would  you  support  the  so-called  "Hu- 
man Investment  Act"  providing  a  tax  credit 
for  part  of  the  expen.se  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing to  improve  skills  i  Dole  bill)  ? 

Yes ., 75 

No. ^_ 20 

Undecided '. 6 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  America's  prestige 
In  the  world  has  Improved  In  the  last  5  years? 

Yes .,.. 13 

No j 84 

Undecided , 3 


No  Taming  Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
13,  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  the  Honorable 
John  E.  Fogarty,  delivered  an  historic 
and  memorable  address  at  the  102d 
commencement  of  Gallaudet  College, 

Known  as  the  "Champion  of  Better 
Health  for  the  Nation,"  Representative 
Fogarty  has  been  the  principal  spokes- 
man for  medical  and  related  research  in 
the  Congress.  Of  particular  interest  to 
Gallaudet  College  and  other  Institutions 
responsible  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  handicapped,  are  his  success- 
ful efforts  in  behalf  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  teachers  of  the  deaf,  educational 
films  for  the  deaf  and  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  Representative  Fogarty  was 
instrumental  in  securing  the  authoriza- 
tion and  funding  of  the  Health  Profes- 
.sional  Education  Assistance  Act,  control 
of  drug  abuse,  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  medical  complex  centers  for 
heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke,  and  a 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf.  In  addition,  he  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  construct'on  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Dental  Health 
and  the  establishment  of  an  Adminis- 
tration of  Agi^ifg  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  conjunction  with  Senator  Lister 
Hill,  of  Alabama.  Congressman  Fogarty 
sponsored  the  health  for  peace  bill  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Institute  for  International  Health  and 
Medical  Research. 

Nineteen  colleges  and  universities  have 
conferred  honorary  degrees  upon  him. 
Four  health  and  education  centers  in 
Rhode  Island  bear  his  name. 

Earlier  this  year  President  Johnson 
presented  the  Ameriqan  Heart  Associa- 


tion's "1966  Heart  of  the  Year  Award" 
to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  appropriate  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  I02d  commence- 
ment of  Gallaudet  College  that  both 
Representative  Fogarty'  and  Senator 
Hill  should  be  awarded  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degrees  and  receive  the  warm 
praise  of  President  Johnson  who  re- 
ferred to  them  in  an  Impromptu  speech 
as  "statesmen  who  have  picked  up  the 
cudgels  for  equality  of  the  deaf."  In 
addition,  the  President  made  one  of  the 
most  important  pronouncements  in 
educational  leadership  this  year  when 
he  pledged  his  wholehearted  support  for 
programs  to  aid  the  handicapped. 

So  that  everyone  ma^have  the  benefit 

of  Congressman  Focafty's  views  on  the 

^progress  that  has  been  made  In  regard 

'to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  I  insert  the 

text  of  his  address,  "No  Turning  Back," 

at  this  ixiint  in  the  Record: 

No  Ttenin-c  Back 

(Remarks   of   Honorable   John    E.   Pogartt. 
U  S.     House     of     Represeniatlves.     Second 
Congresslonai    District    of    Rhode    Island. 
Gallaudet  Commencement.  June  13.  1966) 
President  Elst&d,  members  of  the  faculty, 
parent.8   and   friends   of   the  graduates,   and 
members   of   the  graduating  class  of   1966,  I 
am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  this  morning 
on  this  significant  occasion.    To  you  who  are 
graduating  the  significance  Is  obvious.     To 
me.  granted  the  privilege  of  addressing  you 
today,    the    occasion    is    equally    significant. 
For  I  have  long  been  acutely  concerned  with 
and   Interested   in   providing   quality  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  the  deaf. 

Few  could  have  realized  when  President 
Lincoln  signed  the  charter  establishing 
Gallaudet  College  In  1864  the  extent  to  which 
Gallaudet  would  grow  and  the  important  role 
It  would  play  In  our  education  history  as 
the  only  college  In  the  world  devoted  to 
higher  education  for  the  deaf.  You  have 
been  the  fortunate  participants  of  the  period 
of  greatest  growth  in  Gallaudet 's  history. 
Since  its  accreditation  In  1957  by  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  Gallaudet  has  strengthened  its 
faculty,  facilities,  and  courses  to  broaden 
your  educational  horizons  to  better  prepare 
you  for  our  complex  scientific  and  techno- 
logical society.  As  you  are  aware,  during  the 
time  you  have  spent  here,  the  physical  plant 
of  the  college  has  been  greatly  expanded.  A 
library  housing  150.000  volumes  has  been 
constructed,  a  men's  dormitory,  a  women's 
dormitory,  a  gymnasium  a  laboratory  and 
classroom  building  a  Student  Union,  and  a 
unique  and  advanced  Hearing  and  Speech 
Center  have  been  completed  Plans  for  the 
future  include  greater  expansion  an  outdoor 
stadium,  a  new  Kendall  school  building,  and 
a  new  audltorluin.  These  plans  must,  how- 
ever, realistically  appraise  the  needs  for  edu- 
cating the  deaf  and  provide  the  necessary 
training  and  innovation  to  Gallaudet  stu- 
dents and  the  whole  deaf  community  As 
the  only  liberal  arts  college  for  the  deaf,  it 
Is  imperative  that  Ge!laudet  concern  Itself 
with  the  overall  educatlc  -  of  the  deaf  from 
the  primary  grades  throu^;-  college.  The  - 
whole  learning  process  of  the  deaf  is  a  con- 
tinuing one  and  It  Is  of  mutual  benefit  that 
Gallaudet  actively  study  and  participate  In 
the  education  of  elementary  school  age  deaf 
children. 

In  emphasizing  the  work  that  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  field  of  educating  the  deaf.  I 
would  like  to  Impress  upon  you  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  words  engraved  on  the  base  of 
the  Tower  Clock  of  Chapel  Hall :  Vestlqua 
Nulla  Retrorsum.  "No  Turning  Back,"  How 
many  of  you  graduating  today  have  thought 
about  the  importance  to  your  futures  of  these 
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word*?  Much  of  what  you  have  learned  dur- 
ing your  years  at  Gallaudet  will  be  subject  to 
change,  and>your  skills  may  become  outdated 
due  to  discoveries  In  our  continually  chang- 
ing world.  But  these  years  have  developed 
In  you  an  ability  not  only  to  adapt  to  the 
future,  but  to  be  the  guiding  force  In  de- 
termining what  your  future  will  be.  I  ask 
that  you  also  be  a  guiding  force  In  Improving 
and  Initiating  programs  to  provide  new  and 
needed  educational  opportunities  for  the 
deaf,  that  you  not  "turn  back",  conj^nt  with 
your  educational  opportunities  and  achieve- 
ments. 

Our  Job  Is  to  see  to  It  that  we  give  our 
deaf  citizens  the  same  opportunities  that  we 
have  given  to  all  the  youth  of  our  country. 
The  Department  of  Labor  reports  that  there 
Is  In  process  a  tremendous  shift  toward  In- 
creased Job  complexity.  So  much  so  that  the 
need  for  unskilled  workers  will  be  as  low  as 
5~  of  the  total  work  force  by  1970.  This 
means,  therefore,  that  handicapped  persons 
(Including  the  deaf)  who  are  unskilled  will 
be  virtually  unemployable. 

Because  Gallaudet  College  and  Its  gradu- 
ates have  done  so  well  over  the  years,  both 
have  become  a  source  of  great  Inspiration. 
The  nation  Is  grateful  for  the  contribution 
that  has  been  made.  The  partnership  be- 
tween the  government  and  Gallaudet  In  this 
enterprise  has  been  most  worthwhile..  So 
much  so.  In  fact,  that  the  government  is 
about  to  launch  another  program  that  we 
hope  will  be  an  appropriate  complement  to 
this  one. 

The  project  I  am  referring  to  Is  the  one  to 
establish  a  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf.  A  great  deal  has  been  learned  from 
Oallaudet  College  with  respect  to  what  It 
can  do  for  the  youth  of  our  nation.  This  ex- 
perience win  help  to  assure  success  In  the 
new  venture.  The  need  for  this  new  program 
has  been  with  us  for  some  time  now  and  the 
fact  that  It  Is  Anally  becoming  a  reality  Is 
because  those  who  are  Interested  In  you  have 
faith  In  what  you  can  do  If  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. These  people  (Including  your  Con- 
gressmen, parents,  educators,  and  the  deaf) 
have  dedicated  themselves  beyond  any 
ordinary  call  of  duty  to  see  this  happen. 

The  new  Technical  Institute  will  address 
Itself  to  the  area  which  Includes  skilled,  pro- 
fea-sional.  semi-professional  and  technical 
Jobs.  A  good  portion  of  the  leadership  cur- 
rently Involved  In  this  project  are  products 
of  your  fine  school  All  of  you  have  an  In- 
vestment In  It  You  win.  I  am  sure,  help  It  to 
become  a  success  so  that  It  may  truly  be  one 
of  the  strongest  links  In  the  chain  of  edu- 
cational programs  available  to  our  students. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  and  honored  to 
have  been  asked  to  have  a  part  In  this  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  the  reason  I  was  asked  was 
because  I  have  always  had  a  deep  personal 
Interest  in  this  spe-lal  field  of  education  and 
have  been  very  close  In  recent  years  to  the 
acUvltles  of  Oallaudet. 

I  welcome  this  opp)ortunlty  to  mention 
several  things  that  lie  close  to  the  hearta  of 
your  parents,  the  college  and  all  of  ua  who 
have  an  interest  In  your  success  as  citizens 
and  leaders  of  the  future. 

First,  there  Is  the  pride  that  we  all  share 
In  the  ftne  achievements  of  the  Students  of 
Oallaudet  College 

Second.  Is  the  gratitude  :hat  all  of  us  have 
to  yoiu-  faculty  and  Gallaudet  staff  for  their 
devoted  services  since  the  beginning  of  yoi^ 
experience  here 

Third,  I  want  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
urge  all  of  you  to  work  for  your  school  and 
for  all  organizations  for  the  deaf.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  World 
of  the  Adult  Deaf  A  new  frontier  of  serv- 
ices to  and  with  the  deaf  Is  pending  every- 
where. The  responsibility  Is  never-ending. 
Help  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  rise  to 
this  responsibility  and  together  we  will  pro- 


vide the  resources  for  programs  of  effective 
social  action  for  all  the  handicapped  In- 
cluding the  deaf. 

This  year,  as  In  almost  100  years  past. 
Gallaudet  Is  sending  you,  out^stundlng  young 
m^n  and  women.  Into  responsible  positions 
across  our  Nation.  In  this  age  of  avitomatlon 
and  advanced  technology,  new  demands  wlU 
be  made  upon  you  I  challenge  you  to  meet 
the  demands  of  other  deaf  youth,  to  utilize 
to  the  fullest  the  opportunities  available  for 
educating  the  deaf,  to  become  leaders  and 
inltlHtors  In  this  Important  area.  While 
cherishing  and  benefiting  from  your  past 
educational  experiences  here.  I  Implore  you 
to  heed  the  Inscription  on  the  Chapel  Tower 
Clock  and  to  look  upon  It  fis  a  promise  for 
your  future  I  congratulat*  you  for  your 
past  successes,  rewarded  here  this  morning, 
and  challenge  you  not  to  turn  back,  but  to 
go  forward  and  continue  your  accomplish- 
ments—so  that  you.  other  deaf  persons,  and 
all  s^K:lety  may  benefit. 


Debate  Urged  Before  Start  of  Alteration 
on  West  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  me  that  it  has  been 
proposed  that  the  west  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol will  be  replaced  with,  among  other 
things,  a  cafeteria.  Although  there  mav 
be  a  need  for  additional  tourist  facilities 
near  the  Capitol.  It  seems  to  me  that  be- 
fore contracts  are  drawn  or  construction 
gets  underway  It  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  consider 
whether  or  not  these  changes  would  be 
in  keeping  with  our  desire  to  preserve 
the  traditions  and  architectural  patterns 
associated  with  this  historic  building. 

The  rules  and  traditions  of  the  Con- 
Kress  are  among  the  Important  institu- 
tions which  have  enabled  our  great  Na- 
tion to  survive  periods  of  stress  and  tur- 
moil without  sacrificing  the  fundamental 
concepts  in  accordance  with  which  our 
Nation  serves  its  citizens.  Although 
stone  and  architecture  is  not  a  substitute 
for  restraint  and  balance  in  the  minds 
of  men.  It  does  much  to  remind  us  of  the 
greatness  which  has  preceded  us  and  the 
progress  which  will  follow  us.  If  we 
pass  this  architecture  down  to  succeeding 
generations,  it  may  give  them  a  greater 
respect  for  both  our  successes  and  our 
failures,  so  that  they  can  Improve  upon 
both. 

In  the  sweep  of  history  ahead  of  us.  I 
think  we  would  better  serve  our  Nation 
if  we  left  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
as  It  was  planned  and  provide  public  fa- 
cilities elsewljere  and  In  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  not  impair  the  dreams 
and  visions  which  are  created  in  the 
minds  of  our  people  as  they  view  the 
Capitol  from  the  west. 

In  any  event,  it  would  be  most  appro- 
priate to  have  this  entire  subject  debated 
at  length  in  Congress  prior  to  the  taking 
of  action.    I  urge  that  this  be  done. 


Toward  a  North  American  Water  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  8,  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  of  Uuh, 
spoke  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
at  the  University  of  Sherbrooke.  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  on  water  policy  on 
the  North  American  Continent.  Not  only 
is  it  unusual  for  an  American  to  be  in- 
vited to  Canada  to  sj^eak  on  the  explosive 
subject  of  water  export,  but  it  is  a  rare 
privilege  for  any  speaker  to  appear  be- 
fore Canada's  leading  association  of  men 
of  letters. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  which  deals 
with  United  States-Canadian  water 
problems  along  our  mutual  border,  I  read 
Senator  Moss'  speech  with  great  interest. 
I  found  it  the  most  searching  and  in- 
formative discussion  on  water  which  has 
yet  been  made  on  either  side  of  the  bor- 
der. I  can  understand  why  it  was  so  well 
received  in  Canada. 

Senator  Moss  approached  his  delicate 
subject  in  a  forthright  manner.  The 
United  States  pleads  guilty  to  having 
abused  and  mi.sused  its  own  water  .sup- 
plies, but  is  trying  very  hard  to  make 
amends.  Regardless  of  the  heroic  meas- 
ures we  are  now  takinc,  wo  will  probably 
not  have  enou.gh  water  for  our  galloping 
ixjpulation.  'V^'e  are  hopeful  that  after 
Canada  has  thoroughly  measured  its  ovnt 
water  supplies,  and  projected  its  ultimate 
water  requirements,  there  will  be  surplus 
watei-  which  we  can  imix)rt  into  thirsty 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  reiterated  again  and  auain 
that  through  such  proposals  as  NAWAPA 
the  United  States  is  not  trying  to  trick 
Canada  out  of  water  it  needs.  W*  are 
interested  only  in  surplus  water  which  is 
now  running  unused  to  the  sea.  But. 
Senator  Moss  emphasized: 

Transportation  of  unused  water  from  an 
area,  where  usability  Is  meager  or  Impossible 
Is  all  but  Inevitable  Population,  economics 
and  common  sense  demand  It. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  bril- 
liant analysis  of  American  and  Canadian 
water  interdependence  on  a  continent  in 
which  we  hope  to  live  in  peace  and  har- 
mony for  many  years.    Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  the  speech  by  Senator 
Moss  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Toward  a  North  American  Water  Policy 
(Speech  of  Senator  Prank  E.  Moss.  Demo- 
crat, of  Utah,  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  at  the  University  of  Sherbrooke, 
Quebec,  Canada,  June  8,  1966) 
It    Is    a   singular    honor    to    be    Invited   to 
address    the   Royal    Society   of   Canada— the 
senior  learned  society  of  your  country,  and 
one   of   the    world's    leading   associations  of 
men  of  letters 

Whether  my  appearance  here  today  seU 
some  sort  of  precedent — whether  some  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  United  States  SenaM 
have  preceedod  me  on  this  platform— I  do 
not  know  But  1  am  sure  that  such  an 
appearance  is  rare,  and  I  shall  treat  It  with 
respect. 


June  22,  1966 
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I  am  by  custom  and  courtesy  In  a  position  mats  as  much   he  it  calls  for  pood   mnnnprB  ,n„^«h.,>,,~,  ...   .v.     .     ^,^, 

Sor.rso-wirwrrnr  ^^cr=  TT^^^r^^£B^S  iSrE  ^^^^^^^"^^^"^^ 

Eler:rd-m-ost^TcLre=?dra\?c^ll!  Tu?-'   ^^-^-^^^"^^^^''^^  ^s.  r.^^rht^^pLT^^l^d  K^-" 

tine,its.     VVe  share  the  Job  of  preserving  Its  In    the    second    place,    there    Is   a    melan-  don't  ^u  cTeln  ^^^uThouL'^flrsf-    "^"^^ 

beamy  and  the  responsibility  of  developing  choly    lesson    for    Canada    in    the    economic  And  T  nZt    pl^d  ^Utv^o    th/s    basic 

!«  iiutural  resources  for  the  greatest  benefit,  and    natural    resource   history    of    the    U.S.  charge  made  aLir^t  the  LniLd^tl^i.    ,    '? 


importance  of  "tak- 
ing care"  of  water  resources.     We  in  the  U.S.      waters     How  then  ran  ac  m-^-iift.-  t,^  oh^,.-.. 
At  the  beginning,  let  me  make  my  position      are   learning   It   late  and   under  stress.     You      our  neighbors  on  the  sublectV' 


clear.  I  do  not  speak  ns  the  representative  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  It  in  time  to 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  United  States  apply  It  purposefully  and  according  to  plan 
government.  I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  The  trust  of  my  message  today  Is  a  plea 
United  States  Senate — as  the  Senat^ar  from  to  you  as  members  of  the  Influential  Royal 
the  water-conscious  state  of  Utah.  I  will  try  Society  to  support  the  long-range  studies 
to  set  forth  what  I  believe  should  be  the  the  surveys,  the  appraisals  and  the  plan- 
policies   of    my   government.      Many    In    my  nlng  which   will    provide  without   uiineces 


country  share  these  views 

I  always  feel  very  much  at  home  in  your 
country.  A  recent  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  publication  describes  Utah  as  a 
panorama  of  peaked  mountains.  lu.sh  valleys, 
and  windswept  plains  where  the  taming  of 


sary  delay,  a  sound  basis  for  effective  man- 
agement for  your  vast  water  resources. 

In  order  that  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing in  this  area,  let  me  stare  my  position 
clearly.  After  you  in  Canada  have  meas- 
ured   your    water    and    projected    vour    own 


the  wilderness  made  "the  history  of  Utah     ultimate  requirement*,  it  is  my  hope  that 


an  epic  of  hardship,  determination,  and  trl 
umph  "  I  am  sure  those  same  words  could 
has  e  been  written  jibout  many  parts  of  Can- 
ada. 

Timber,  trapping,  minerals,  farming,  and 
Incredible  beauty  have  been  as  much  a  part 
of  C:inadlan  experience  as  In  Utah.  One  of 
the  first  white  men   to  see   the   Great  Salt 


you  will  find  that  yon  have  water  for  ex- 
port— over  and  above  your  own  foreseeable 
needs.  I  assure  you  that  you  will  find  a 
profitable  market  for  It  south  of  the  border 
in  both   the  United  States  and   In   Mexico 


I  answer  on  two  grounds:  first,  tardily, 
we  have  learned  our  lesson  and  are  doing 
something  about  our  wasted  waters.  Second. 
we  can  help  Canada  to  avoid  the  onerous 
cost*  of  tr\-ing  to  recover  lost  ground  after 
too  many  years  of  neglect.  Our  experience 
should  be  valuable  to  you. 

A  Canadian  businessman  recently  observed 
to  an  American  associate,  In  a  frlendlv  but 
meaningful  sally,  "You  Americans  have  mud- 
died your  own  water,  now  you  want  to  muddy 
ours  "  He  added,  more  In  Jest  than  lustice 
I  hope,  that  to  part  of  the  U.S.  press!  Idaho 
wat«r  was  "American"  but  British  Columbia 
water  was  "continental." 

My  response  is  that  really  we  are  not  the 
reprobates  we  sometimes  are  m.'ide  to  appear. 
In  my  own  discussion  I  have  been  careful  to 
talk  about  continental  planning  and  not  con- 
tinental water.  I  trust  most  of  my  country- 
men Intended  to  do  the  same. 


DNDSED  RrNorr 
Preliminary    studies    Indicate    that    It    Is 

Lake,  nature's  Identifying  monument  In  my  technically  feasible  and  economically  sound. 

State,  was  a  Canadian  trapper  named  Etlenne  ^^   collect,    store,    and    redistribute    unused 

Provost.      The    first    white   settler    In    Utah  runoff  water  from  the  northern  reaches  of 

came  from  St.  Louis,  whence  he  had  come  '^^^    continent.      Unlike    oil    and    uranium, 

from  Quebec.     His  name  was  Antolne  Ro-  water  can  be  marketed  on  a  sustained  yield 

bldou — I  am  told  there  are  still  Robldous  in  basis.     If  the  producing  areas  are  properly 

Quebec.  managed,    they    will    continue    without    de- 

And  Just  as  the  railroads  helped  knit  Can-  pletlon   to   produce   a  profitable   "crop"  for 

ada,  Utah  Is  proud  to  be  the  place  where  the  export.    But  first,  you  must  answer  the  basic 

:ast  spike  was  driven  In  the  bands  of  steel  question  as  to  whether  It  Is  clearly  to  5'our     „.  .      ,  ,  

which  first  linked  our  western  and  eastern  advantage   to  expon   water.     This   question      ?l^  relates  to  a  continent-wide  water  sys- 

coasts  of  America.  cannot  be  answered  definitively  until  Can-        ,,       ^        "°^  ^°  continental    water.     Then 


NAWAPA 

A  certain  amount  of  Canadian  skepticism 
is  a  normal  reaction  to  the  widespread  dl«- 
cusslon  in  the-  United  Stat«s  on  continental 
water  plannliig,  and  particularly  to  the  great 
aUentlon  which  has  been  given' to  the  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance — or 
NAWAPA  concept. 

Let  me  pohit  out  first  of  all  that  the  con 


.  W^hat  is  more  to  the  point  in  today's  dis- 
cussion, however,  Is  the  nature  and  Inten- 
sity of  otir  common  Interest  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  Our  lives  and 
our  future  depend  upon  the  care  we  take  of 


allow  me  to  put  Into  proper  perspective  the 
actual  status  of  NXWAPA  In  the  United 
States. 

The  concept  was  developed  bv  the  Ralph 
M.    Parsons    Company    of    Los    Angeles.      Its 


Its  value  Is  deteirmlned  everj^where  by  na- 
ture's pattern  of  distribution.  In  my  state 
there  Is  no  more  precious  thing. 


TO  preserve  water 


ada's  water-harvesting  capabUltles  are  ftilly 
and  accurately  measured. 

Let  me  clarify  one  or  two  points  of  possible 
misunderstanding.       Borrowing     from     the 

.      -      --   - t^hnlques  of  the  practice  of  law  In  both  our  »     ,  .^                                                  - -- 

them,  particularly  the  care  we  take  of  our     countries.  I  want  to  remove  from' argument  J^entral  idea  came  from  one  of  the  outstand- 

water                                                                              by   stipulation,   two   very   ImWtant   points  !?^  water  planning  engineers   of  the  West. 

In  Utah  we  have  an  almost  sacred  respect     which  underlie  my  discussion  today.    These  ,  ^''  ^^^  ^^^""^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  broadened  to  In- 

for  water,  which  shares  Its  Indispensable  life-      points  should  be  the  permanent  foundation  ^^'^^   pans   of   many   regional   plans   which 

giving  role   only  with    the   air   we   breathe,      ^or   continuing   relations    between    the    two  ^^^  ^^^'  discussed  on  both  sides  of  the  bor- 

countrles.  ^^^   a.nd    expanded    Into   an    integrated   sys- 
A  JOINT  XFTORT  tern.     The   resulting  proposal   or  concept   la 
The  first  point  which  I  hope  we  mav  stlnu-  uTt  ^""''^'^  °°  "^aps  and  analj-ses  of  pub- 
late  IS :  that^we  AmerlclJs  a^d  cL^adia^S^are  hydrlS'da'L   In  r^lT.^^^^l'''  ."^'^ 
I  am  sure  that  Canada,  which  has  a  very      Tmis  ^'cont'.rnrJ  "''°^  *^^,^^^'  ^"  ^^^^^  ^'.ntf  on^ite'1nv'^tl^a't7on/'^  '^"'  ^^^' 

large  portion  of  tiie  earth's  fresh  water,  does      °"    ^^^^   continent   for  a   very   long   time   to  ^he  Parsons  Comnanv  har^nt  fh«  ^^r, ♦ 

not  value  It  less.     The  problem  of  assuring      =°™«'  P'-eservlng  the  sovereign  values  of  both  or    nlan    In    the    m.wfn^  rtnm»,r,       4-^,      '^* 

»n  adequate  supply  of   water  for  Canada'!     °^  '^*^'°"f.  ^^^  °^  '^ocleUes  and  developing  f°undi  other  toanK^  Mre  t^en  i^JltS^ " 

future  differs  from  the  U.a  problem  more  In     °^  rT'^^^^^""^  constructively  for  the  „  U  iSlph  M  PaionsThe  heaJ^f  the^m 

degree  than  In  substance.    The  pollution  and     erreatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  '"^v    makef 'no    nrnnr^»t»Il     ,  f         ^' 

levels  of  the  Great  Lakes,  for  example,  are         The  second  point  of  my  stlpulaUon  Is  that  JrJl^t^L^  been  ennre^v  si  iL' fif '■      ^^ 

bringing  as  many  grey  hairs  to  vou  as  ti  us,      ^^  ^wo  peoples.  In  addition  to  all  of  our  In-  a^d  devetSpment  effort^^a  fle^nr  Tn-Jf^ 

^d  the  fiow  in  the  St.  Lawrence  is  as  vital  to  tangible  blessings,  have  been  endowed  and  co.nnetenr?^f  tL  fl'l  ^^- 5':l°L?!'^^i 
the  Port  of  Montreal  a*  the  fiow  of  the  Hud-  entrusted  with  a  very  valuable  piece  of  real 
son  i.^  to  New  York.  Tmie  may  be  crowd-  estate,  a  section  of  the  earth  which  Is  con- 
lag  you  less,  but  the  challenge  of  preserv-  diJclve  to  life  and  worttiy  of  our  care  and 
lag  your  water  resource  Is  clear  and  near,  affection,  and  that  we  are  equally  Interested 
The  challenge  looms  larger  and  closer  for      ^^  preserving  it  and  enhancing  It  as  a  region 

us.    We  are  already  feeling  the  sharp  pinch      '^^  human  habitation.  ■w.Vctorr,   wot»,  r^     ,      ^     .                   

Of  necessity.     Our'  deman'ds   are   qu^a^tlta-          Now,  these  are  ngt  poU^t.  to  be  stipulated  Tnd  di'ec^ed  to  S-'K't^e  mrtt^f^l'w!^ 

lively  greater  than  yours,  and  the  pattern  of      ^    Isolation.      They    aro  not   points    to   be  nam^'chalrmaii      T^-e^u^LS^^..^  L 

population   growth   and  indtistrlal   develop-      agreed  upon  In  passing  and  se^rat^d  from  a^Sh  comoarisorrof  thu  Sap^^ 

ment  in   the  United  States  Is  putting  tre-      the   real    world   of   politics,   economics,   and  wUh  fn  Im^ntorv  of  ail^he  JlZ    J"  f   , 

m^idous  pressure  on  us.                                         diplomacy.     If   you   agree   to   such    a   dual  TnUcipated  by  ou^  ui'Fe£rar:genc^;°S 

the  next  twenty  years.  The  Committee's  gen- 
eral conclusion  was  that,  for  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  greater  total  cost,  the  NAWAPA 
concept  could  deliver  nearly  twice  as  much 
water  as  could  be  provided  by  the  large  num- 


competence  of  the  firm.  Tl,e  concept  Is,  I 
understand.  stlU  being  revised  and  refined. 
When  It  was  brought  to  my  attention.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  warrant  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  Committees  on  water  resources. 
At  my  request,  a  Special  Subcommittee  on 


Two  factors  must  be  weighed  In  consider-  stipulation,   then   the   course   ahead   should 

lag  the  speed  and  manner  of  growth  of  eco-  be  carefully  plotted  in  both  countries  and 

nomlc   development    In    the    United    States  clearly  coordinated   for  the  mutual  benefit 

wid  Canada,   and  the   Intensity  of  the   ex-  of  both. 

Ploltatlon   of  natural   resources   In   the   two  In  other  words.  If  we  want  to  continue  to 

"'"^trles.  live  In  constructive  peace  on  this  richly  en- 

In   the   first  place,   there   Is   considerable  dowed  continent  of  North  America,  and  to 

5^Parlty  between  our  two  countries  In  total  grow,  as  St.  Liike  said.  "In  wisdom  and  *ta- 


Populatlon  and  in  groea  national  product. 
™*  's  unavoidably  a  source  of  strain  be- 
tween Canadians  and  Americans.  Such  dU- 
t*rtty  testa  the  skills  of  professional  dlplo- 


ture."  then  we  must  cooperate  In  taking  care 
of  It. 

I  wo'uld  not  dare  to  come  here  and  utter 


her  of  American  projects  envisioned  by  the 
four  U.S.  Federal  agencies  having  water  re- 
source development  responalbllltlea. 

Our  review  admittedly  was  hasty  The 
degree  of  refinement  of  the  NAWAPA  con- 
cept at  that  time  did  not  warrant  more  de- 


such  seeming  platitudes  were  It  not  for  my     Ulled   study.     I   believe   that   now  It   does 
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America  still  baa  a  lot  of  bomework  to  do. 
I  bop>e  Canada  will  re*l  that  she  does,  too 
Before  dlscusaing  this  homework,  let  me  re- 
view for  you  the  eaaentlala  of  the  NAWAPA 
concept. 

In  one  sentence,  It  Is  a  continent-wide 
plan  for  collection,  redistribution,  and  effi- 
cient utilization  of  waters  now  running  off 
to  the  seas  totally  unused  or  only  partially 
us«d. 

It  would  collect  about  15-18  per  cent  of 
tbe  excess  runoff  from  the  high  preclplta. 
tlon,  medium  elevation  areas  of  Alaska  and 
western  and  northern  Canada.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  that  the  concept 
deals  with  surplus  water  By  proper  diver- 
sion and  storage  optimal  flows  can  be  main- 
tained downstream   and  flood  peaks  leveled. 

This  collected,  surplus  water  would  be  di- 
verted south  and  east  through  a  continent- 
serving  system  of  tuiineU .  canals,  and  Im- 
proved natural  channels  linking  chains  of 
reservoirs.  Such  controlled  distribution  of 
the  waters  from  the  North,  pooled  with  wa- 
ters from  the  interconnected  producing  areas 
of  both  countries,  would  benefit  one  terri- 
tory aiid  seven  provinces  of  Canada,  thlrty- 
flve  states  of  the  U.S.,  and  three  states  of 
Mexico 

NAWAPA  would  create  a  vast  power  gen- 
eration system  across  Canada,  pivoted  la  the 
west  on  your  great  Peace  River  project.  It 
would  supply  new  industrial  and  agricultural 
water  and  would  provide  low  cost  water 
transportation  to  the  Prairie  Provinces.  It 
would  stabilize  flows  In  both  the  Columbia 
and  the  St.  Lawrence — with  protection  for 
Montreal  Port — and  permit  stabilization  of 
the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  living 
new  water  from  both  the  Northwest  and 
from  the  James  Bay  wateijahed. 

In  the  United  States,  NAWAPA  would  per- 
mit Increased  flow  in  the  Upp>er  Missouri  ani!^ 
Upper  Misalsalppi  during  low  flow  period*. 
It  would  provide  ample  supplies  of  clean 
water  for  all  of  the  arid  states  of  the  west 
Including  supplies  for  restoration  of  ground- 
water where  It  has  been  depleted.  NAWAPA 
would  also  provide  new  high-quality  water 
for  Mexico  in  amounts  many  times  greater 
than  that  the  Egyptians  will  gamer  from  the 
Aswan  high  dam. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  of  course, 
share  the  benefits  of  all  the  water  In  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  If  additional  Canadian 
water  is  available  from  the  North,  the  ques- 
tion of  actual  water  export  via  the  Lakes  is 
worthy  of  inveotlgatlon. 

The  system  of  stabilized  optimal  levels  In 
the  Lakes  would  aid  gradual  restoration  of 
their  biological  health. 

The  transfer  of  James  Bay  water  to  the 
Great  Lakes  is  not  exclusive  to  NAWAPA. 
The  Idea  has  been  proposed  In  only  slightly 
different  form  by  Thomas  W.  Klerans  of  Sud- 
bury, Ontario,  whose  GRAND  Canal  scheme 
embodies  the  possibility  of  converting  most 
of  James  Bay  into  a  great  fresh  water  reser- 
voir, tdi.  Kleran's  expanded  plan  now  covers 
almost  as  much  territory  as  does  NAWAPA. 

There  Is  no  point  at  this  time  In  attempting 
to  make  a  choice  between  the  Klerans  and 
NAWAPA  proposals  for  diversion  of  water 
Into  the  Great  Lakes  NAWAPA  would  add 
water  from  the  Northwest  as  well  as  from  the 
James  Bay  watershed.  There  is  certainly 
sufflctent  promise  In  both  proposals,  however, 
to  warrant  the  detailed  siorvey  and  appraisal 
work  which  is  necessary.  Once  these  studies 
are  completed.  Canada  may  then  want  to  de- 
velop one  plan  or  a  combination  of  the  two, 
or  design  a  third  plan,  or  reject  the  whole 
Idea. 

One  undeniable  value  of  the  NAWAPA  Idea 
Is  that  it  stimulates  resource  study.  The 
least  that  should  be  said  for  continental 
water  planning  la  that  It  Juatlflee  InveaUga- 
tlon  of  all  the  water  resources  which  might 
be  incorporated  in  the  system.  Rational  dis- 
cussion of  the  spedflcs  of  an^  and  all  of  the 
plans  must  a<#ntt  more  precise  technical  data. 


Assuming  that  Canada  actually  produces 
the  surplus  water  which  today's  sketchy 
climatologlcal  and  hydrologlcal  data  indi- 
cates she  does — and  I  believe  detailed  engi- 
neering studies  win  confirm  and  expand  the 
amoLJiit — NAWAPA  would  substantially  ben- 
efit both  countries,  and  bring  direct  profit- 
able return  to  Canada. 

Here  then  lies  the  bulk  of  that  homework 
I  mentioned:  the  actual  field  engineering  de- 
termination of  whether  the  Initial  assump- 
tions are  true.  A  determination  of  real 
precision,  one  in  which  the  public  can  have 
confidence,  must  be  made  and  it  musi  dem- 
onstrate clearly  that  Canada  does,  in  fact, 
have  sufficient  water  harveetlng  capability  to 
consider  export  to  her  neighbors  to  the 
South. 

It  would  make  little  sense  for  us  to  debate 
further  at  this  time  any  of  the  details  of 
the  continental  planning  concept,  or  even 
the  question  of  whether  It  Is  a  good  idea 
Xor  either  coxintry. 

But  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  go  after 
the  facts  on  which  to  base  definitive  Judg- 
ments. 

It  also  makes  sense  to  examine  the  con- 
dition of  the  continent  we  share,  to  survey 
and  appraise  its  total  life-support  capability 
in  terms  of  water  supply.  Then  we  should 
plan  the  best  way  to  preserve  and.  if  jxissLble, 
to  expand  this  resource.  Finally,  we  must 
plan  its  mo6t  advantageous  use  for  both  our 
countries  and  for  Mexico. 

A   CANADIAN    INTEBEST 

Let  me  now  stipulate  a  third  point  the 
people  of  the  United  States  cannot  expect 
the  people  of  Canada  to  consider  entering 
any  arrangements  such  as  this  unless  It  is 
demonstrably  and  unquestionably  for  Can- 
ada's long-term  best  Interest — and  so  found 
by  Canadians. 

America  has  no  right  to  suggest  nor  to 
expect  any  water  scheme  which  might  pro- 
vide water  In  the  U.S.  for  the  next  thirty  or 
forty  years,  but  which  would  leave  Canada 
too  little  to  meet  her  own  future  require- 
ments. 

I  want  to  emphivsize  this  point  because  the 
engineers,  administrators  and  parliamentar- 
ians wh6  are  scrutinizing  the  NAWAPA  con- 
cept a.s  a  conceivable  long-range  answer  to 
U.S.  water  supply  problems  are  not  conspir- 
ing to  steal  Canada's  water.  We  are  not 
devising  a  scheme  to  trick  Canada.  We  are 
not  even  trying  to  arrive  at  minimum  price 
at  wtilch  we  might  cajole  and  persuade  you 
into  selling  us  some  of  your  water.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  working  with  dedica- 
tion to  avoid  the  prospect  of  U.S.  depend- 
ence on  Imported  water. 

The  United  States  is  now  embarking  on 
every  possible  venture  to  strech  our  own 
water,  creatively  and  ingeniously,  and  to 
find  out  whether  we  might  have  enough  of 
our  own  to  see  us  through.  We  realize  that 
only  through  an  Intensive  effort  can  we  find 
out  Just  how  much  we  can  do  on  our  own. 
After  that  we  will  know  whether  we  must 
seek  to  Import  water,  and  If  so,  how?  Where? 
At  what  cost? 

Our  labors  have  a  strange  duality.  The 
things  we  must  do  to  get  ready  to  Import 
water,  in  case  it  is  offered,  are,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  the  things  we  must  do  if  the 
water  Is  not  offered.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, transportation  of  unused  water  from 
an  area  where  usability  is  meager  or  impos- 
sible is  all  but  Inevitable.  Population,  eco- 
.^pomics  and  common  sense  demand  It. 

Historically,  there  have  been  three  great 
surges  of  Federal  interest  and  activity  in 
water  resources  protection  and  development 
in  the  United  States.  One  was  under  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  when  Glfford  Pinchot  led  the 
movement  for  protection  of  forests.  The 
second  was  under  Franklin  Roosevelt  when 
conservation  received  a  mighty  boost  from 
depression-stimulated  economic  recovery 
programs.    Neither  of  these  efforts,  however, 


compares  In  scope  or  pace  with  the  third 
surge  now  taking  place  under  President 
Johnson. 

I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  past 
three  years  the  Congress  has  passed  more 
constructive  water  legislation  than  in  any 
other  time  of  our  history.  I  will  mention 
only  the  most  important  programs. 

NEW     t7.S.     LAWS 

Congress  enacted  the  Water  Resource* 
Planning  Act.  a  landmark  measure  which 
places  water  resource  planning  on  a  river 
basin  basis.  It  recognizes  the  fundamental 
fact  that  water  does  not  stop  at  state  or 
county  or  municipal  boundaries,  and  that 
any  planning  which  does  not  take  this  Into 
consideration  will  be  piecemeal  planning— 
with  piecemeal  effect  (As  an  aside,  may  I 
add  that  water  does  not  recognize  Interna- 
tional boundaries  either  In  Us  Interaction 
with  terrain  and  gravity). 

Congress  launched  a  Water  Research  Pro- 
gram which  win  invest  nearly  $100  million 
a  year  for  ten  years  on  basic  water  research. 
This  is  over  and  above  the  program  to  bring 
desalting  of  water  Into  economic  balance 
both  In  North  America  and  elsewhere  In  the 
world 

Congress  established  a  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  which  will  conduct 
and  oversee  a  broad  public  and  Industrial 
pollution  control  program,  luid  we  have 
greatly  Increased  the  Federal  funds  available 
to  communities  for  the  construction  or 
waste  treatment  plants  and  other  pollution 
control  facilities 

We  have  before  us  this  session  legislation 
which  will  coordinate  attacks  on  water  pol- 
lution within  each  river  basin.  To  make 
the  program  more  effective,  we  have  Juit 
transferred  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment where  other  river  basin  planning 
is  centered. 

We  are  also  considering  In  the  Senate  at 
this  time  a  bill  which  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Water  Commission,  to  be  composed  of 
distinguished  citizens  outside  the  govern- 
ment who  will  consider  all  aspects  of  our 
complex  and  Inter-related  water  problems 
and  recommend  long-range  policy  solutions 
This  emphasis  on  long-range  planning  make* 
our  discussions  of  the  same  subject  here 
today  even  more  timely. 

There  Is  likewise  pending  In  Congress— 
with  hearings  scheduled  for  some  time  thii 
fall — a  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to  re- 
organize our  Federal  water  resource  man- 
agement and  place  all  agencies  concerned 
with  It  In  one  department  to  be  called  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  At  the 
present  time,  a  score  of  agencies  In  five  de- 
partments have  some  kind  of  statutory  re- 
sponsibility for  water. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Committee  on 
Water  Resources  Research  of  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology,  pub- 
lished a  recommended  program  for  ten 
years  of  water  research.  It  would  cover 
techniques  of  planning,  organization,  and 
water  law.  Tlie  program  recognizes  tbe 
need  for  better  methods  of  weighing  co6« 
and  benefits  of  water  resource  development 
In  addition.  It  would  expand  research  m 
waste  treatment,  In  water  consuming  indu*- 
trlal  processes.  In  agricultural  practices  in 
conservation  of  watersheds  for  improved 
yield,  In  desalting,  weather  modification  snd 
many  other  fields. 

To  make  an  exciting  story  slkort,  let  n>« 
say  simply  that  there  Is  a  welling  up  of  water 
Interest  and  activities  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral government,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
trv.  Water  is  truly  front  and  center  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time  In  our  history. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  make  the  water 
problem  appear  more  complex  than  it  r**^' 
Is.  There  are  four  general  categories  of  ««• 
fort,  and  we  must  invest  In  all. 
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First  Is  conaervatlon,  or  tSLkli.g  care  of 
water  producing  aresis.  This  means  atten- 
tion to  trees  and  grass  on  the  watersheds, 
as  well  as  adequate  flow  control  through 
systems  of  retention  pools  and  reservoirs  to 
prevent  floods  and  soil  erosion. 

Second  is  proper  water  handling  This  in- 
cludes pKjllutloa  abatement,  cleaning  up  the 
water  courses,  treatment  of  water  for  recycle, 
improvement  In  water  consuming  processes. 
We  must  be  able  to  define  legitimate  water 
requirements  In  order  to  bridle  growing  de- 
mand. Such  disciplinary  measures  as  me- 
tering come  In  this  category. 

The  third  category  is  the  search  for  new 
sources  of  usable  water.  One  way  is  the  de- 
salting of  the  seas  and  inland  brackish  water. 
Another  is  ralrunaking,  or  weather  modifica- 
tion. I  recently  heard  a  term  applied  to  the 
latter  which  was  most  descriptive — "Stimu- 
lated Atmospheric  Transport."' 

Fourth  Is  water  resource  development, 
which  covers  collection  and  storage  of^ur- 
plu.s  water,  Interbasin  transfers,  and  re- 
charging of  aqtilfers.  Here  we  find  the  mul- 
tiple-use projects  for  domestic  and  industrial 
water  supply.  Irrigation,  recreation,  transpyor- 
tailon,  power,  and  wildlife  support 
*  While  redistribution  systems,  such  as  the 
N.^WAPA  concept,  fall  essentially  in  the 
fourth  category,  they  plan  an  Important  role 
m  the  others.  Continental  planning  makes 
no  sense  unleaa  we  practice  conservation, 
pollution  control  and  efficient  utilization  of 
water.  Economic  exploitation  of  desalting 
and  ralnmaklng  both  depend  upon  efficient 
distribution. 

It  U  going  t*  cost  billions  of  dollars  to 
restore  and  to  extend  US  water  resources 
over  the  next  two  or  three  decades  Were 
this  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
I  would  say  to  you  that  the  business  to  be 
done  in  the  water  Improvement  field  during 
the  last  third  of  this  century  will  be  greater 
than  the  economic  explosion  of  railroad 
building  over  two-thirds  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury. 

For  example,  the  NAWAPA  concept  has  a 
price  tag,  obviously  very  loosely  attached,  of 
»100  billion  for  a  25-30  year  construction 
program.  This  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money. 
and  of  course  It  Is,  but  It  is  not  unprece- 
dented. The  UB.  Interstate  Highway  pro- 
gram is  a  16  year  program  to  cost  between 
M5and«50blUlon. 

Parsons  engineers  estimate  about  48  per 
cent  of  the  NAWAPA  Investment  would  be 
in  Canada,  slightly  less  In  the  U.S..  and  about 
5  per  cent  In  Mexico. 

The  total  revenues  from  NAWAPA  activi- 
ties and  services,  from  the  sale  of  water  and 
electric  power,  and  from  other  charges  for 
uie  of  facilities,  are  estimated  at  about  $4 
billion  a  year.  Annual  operating  expenses 
are  estimated  at  less  than  81  bUllon,  leaving 
t3  billion  for  capital  financing.  This  makes 
the  scheme  quite  practical  for  amortization 
within  the  usual  time  for  water  projects  In 
my  country. 

Most  of  the  water  revenues  will  come  from 
the  United  States  While  more  than  half  of 
the  power  available  would  be  generated  In 
C<in:ida.  the  United  States  would.  In  the  nor- 
mal course  of  events,  provide  a  market  for 
large  amounts  of  this  Canadian-generated 
power.  More  of  the  navigation  benefits 
would  accrue  to  Canada.  Recreation  bene- 
fits would  be  about  evenly  divided 

The  benefits  of  such  a  continent-spanning 
water  collection,  saving  and  distribution  sys- 
tem are  very  real.  They  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  continent  Not  only  would 
the  level  and  purity  of  water  In  the  Great 
Lakes  be  restored  and  sustained,  but  the 
Lakes  could  be  used  as  a  distribution  mani- 
fold, as  Is  proposed  specifically  in  the  ex- 
panded Kleran's  Plan. 

The  flow  of  water  In  the  Columbia  and 
the  .St.  I.jiwrence  would  be  stabilized  for  both 
power  generation  and  navlgajlon  We  could 
write  'flnls"   to  destructive   floods   on   these 


and  other  rivers.  The  collection  and  redis- 
tribution system  established  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  would  end  floods  there,  provide 
water  supply,  and  mesh  into  a  nationwide 
system  of  water  transportation. 

The  new  lakes  and  recreitlon  areas  would 
make  the  northlands  even  more  attractive 
Canada's  recreation  lure  Is  already  beckoning 
countless  thousands  of  Amencans  Their 
numbers  would  increase,  and  with  almost 
limitless  stretches  of  new  waterways,  the 
boating  boom  would  be^^ome  continent-wide. 

THE    WESTERN     PROVINCE 

British  Columbia  would  have  the  grreateet 
NAWAPA  Investment.  In  storage,  power  and 
navigation  facilities.  The  town  of  Prince 
George  would  be  the  center  of  a  complex  of 
waterworks  urulvalled  ansrwhere  In  the 
world. 

British  Columbia  would  be  the  site  also 
of  what  might  be  the  single  most  contro- 
versal  feature  of  the  initial  NAWAPA  con- 
cept. This  is  the  proposal  to  make  a  huge 
lake  out  of  the  natural  defile  known  as  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Trench,  along  the  west  side 
of  the  Canadian,  Rockies.  Studies  must  be 
made,  of  cotirse.  to  determine  the  ecological 
lmi>act  of  such  a  man-made,  inland,  fresh 
water  sea.  If  this  project  Is  Judged  to  be  too 
costly  In  terms  of  real  estate  and  wilderness 
lmr>act,  other  routes  for  the  transfer  of  water 
could  doubtless  be  found,  but  the  vaiuee  of 
such  a  great,  useful,  spectacular  new  lake 
shovUd  also  be  considered. 

First-hand  studies,  including  the  bio- 
environmental  studies,  hydrologlcal  and  geo- 
logical surveys  and  field  engineering  work 
may  reveal  flaws  in  the  NAWAPA  propoeal. 
The  United  States  may  find  it  more  beneficial 
to  build  a  great  collection  and  storage  com- 
plex In  Alaska,  then  &eX  Canada  for  right-of- 
way  to  transfer  some  of  this  water  to  the 
contiguous  states.  It  even  has  been  proposed 
that  we  might  do  this  by  a  plastic  pipeline 
which  could  be  submerged  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Both  America  and  Canada  must 
determine  what  we  should  do — and  deter- 
mine it  fairly  soon. 

To  help  make  such  a  determination,  I  In- 
troduced a  resolution  last  summer  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  the  mechanism  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  to  Investigate  the 
NAWAPA  proposal.  I  chose  UC  because  it  is 
an  existing  and  qualified  agency  through 
which  both  countries  can  work.  I  am  now 
beginning  to  have  some  reservations,  how- 
ever, about  using  UC — not  because  of 
principle — but  because  of  timing  and  the 
Eoopeof  the  Job. 

The  task  Is  broader  than  the  charter  of  the 
UC,  and  there  are  several  years  of  American 
and  Canadian  homework  to  be  done  merely 
to  develop  Instructions  for  an  International 
agency.  Besides.  UC  studies  of  pollution  and 
control  of  lake  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  must 
t>e  speeded  because  of  the  pressing  Impor- 
tance of  corrective  action.  The  lessons  to  be 
learned  in  working  out  Joint  programs  for 
the  improvement  of  this  shared  water  re- 
source should  point  the  way  to  broader  pro- 
grams Involving  transfer  and  export  of  more 
distant  waters. 

I  predict  that  you  will  see  a  big  change  In 
the  overall  water  outlook  In  the  United  States 
In  the  next  ten  years.  I  hope  that  our  do- 
mestic water  programs  will  be  so  successful 
that  America  will  not  need  to  seek  any  of 
Canada's  bountiful  supplies. 

But  even  so,  we  would  be  happy  to  Join 
with  Canada  in  a  continent-wide  conserva- 
tion and  development  water  study.  Canada's 
investment  in  water  resource  development 
would  extend,  without  limit  In  decades  or 
acre-feet,  the  producing  lifetime  of  your 
water  harvest  areas,  and  would  evolve  a 
better  distribution  system.  Such  a  program 
would  head  off  more  expensive  Canadian  In- 
vestment later  on. 

Common  sense  and  prudence  dictate  that 
both  countries  keep  an  eye  on  a  possible  con- 


tinental system  as  each  of  us  design  national 
vrater  resource  projects.  Let's  make  cure 
that  while  we  are  making  up  our  minds  about 
the  value  of  a  continental  approach  that 
we  not  do  an>-thlng  to  make  U  unworkable. 

One  final  thought — the  total  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  earth  life  support  envelope 
is  fixed  and  constant :  the  number  of  people 
to  use  It  Is  not  Their  numbers  expand,  their 
water  uses  change  and  increase,  their  modes 
of  travel,  their  Industries  and  their  residences 
shift. 

Should  America  and  Canada  approach  the 
solution  of  water  supply  vs  water  demand 
separately  or  together? 


H.R. 


15034 — To  Prohibit  Desecration  of 
Our  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF  COKNXCnCTrt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  IT  and 
Korea  and  other  organizations  which 
have  endorsed  my  bill,  H.R.  15034,  to  pro- 
hibit desecration  of  the  flag. 

AMVKTS  has  Issued  the  following 
statement  from  the  office  of  Richard  C. 
Sullivan,  national  public  relations  di- 
rector: 

AArVTrrs  national  commander,  Ralph  K. 
HaJl,  has  commended  Congressman  Bernard 
F.  Grabowskx,  of  Connecticut,  for  his  drive 
to  enact  legislation  making  the  defacement 
of  the  American  Flag  a  Federal  offense. 

The  statement  continued : 

In  a  recent  speech,  the  Congressman  stated, 
"The  flag  represents  the  greet  number  of 
sacrifices — Including  loss  of  life  Itself  made 
by  men  and  women  since  the  founding  of 
this  Nation,  There  are  some  State  laws  that 
cover  the  desecrating  of  the  flag  but  no  na- 
tional law  to  protect  our  natlortal  symbol 
from  defacement," 

Commander  Hall,  representing  200.000  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  Korea,  noted  that 
in  recent  months  flag  burnings,  flag  ripplngs 
and  other  acts  of  such  nature  have  Increased, 
and  he  said,  "We  are  100  per  cent  behind  the 
Congressman  in  his  efTorts  to  enact  correc- 
tive legislation  in  this  matter,  and  urge  all 
citizens  to  write  the  Congressman  in  sup- 
port of  bis  bli:." 

As  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. I  am  grateful  to  the  State  coun- 
cil of  the  E:nlghts  of  Coliunbus  of  the 
DLstrict  of  Columbia  for  wntln.?  me: 

We  strongly  endorse  your  bill  and  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  it  as  a  manifestation  In 
these  troublous  times  of  the  great  reverence 
which  the  American  people  have  for  the  flag 
of  their  country. 

Sertoma  Club  of  Washington,  host  this 
week  here  for  the  Sertoma  International 
Convention,  has  thanked  me  for  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  adding  that  it  was  "high 
time  some  action  was  taken."  I  have 
also  received  support  from  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Association  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, ,,the  Association  of  the  Oldest  In- 
habitants of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  leaders  of  the  illustrious  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  and  Brightwood  Lion* 
Club. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday,  June  23,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord  my  God.  in  Thee  do  I  put  my 
trust. — Psalm?;  1. 

Almighty  Father,  the  creator  of  the 
world,  the  sustainer  of  life  and  the 
strength  of  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
Thee — lay  Thy  hand  in  blessing  upon 
us  as  we  wait  upon  Thee  in  prayer. 
Take  Thou  our  minds  and  think  through 
them,  take  Thou  our  hearts  and  love 
through  them,  take  Thou  our  hands  and 
use  them  to  lift  the  fallen,  to  strengthen 
the  weak,  to  encourage  the  discouraged 
and  may  we.  hand  in  hand,  in  Congress 
and  everywhere  work  together  with  Thee 
for  Justice  between  races,  for  good  will 
among  men  and  for  peace  In  our  world; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

HK.  1582.  An  act  to  remove  a  restriction 
on  certain  real  property  heretofore  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  California. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  13881.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
research  or  experimentation,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  and 

HSi.  14050.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

The  messfige  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  3602.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  to  certain  reul  property  In  the  State  of 
Oregon   owned  by  John   Johnson. 


EULOGIES  TO  THE  LATE  HERBERT 
C.  BONNER  AND  ALBERT  THOMAS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  requested  this  time  to  call  atten- 
tion to  all  Members  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  is  ready  to  go  to 
press  with  the  eulogies  expressed  in  Con- 
gress on  the  occasions  of  the  passing  of 


two  great  House  Members.  One  book 
contains  the  tributes  to  Herbert  C. 
Bonner,  of  North  Carolina,  who  died  on 
November  7,  1965;  and  the  other  is  to 
Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas,  who  passed 
away  on  February  15  of  this  year.  In 
the  event  that  any  Member  desires  to  in- 
corporate his  personal  sentiments  in 
either  or  both  of  these  testimonial  books, 
I  am  today  advising  the  membership  that 
the  closing  date  wiU  be  July  15,  1966.  for 
acceptance  of  all  insertions.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  this  statement  serves  as 
ample  notice  to  all  Members. 


COMMITTEE   ON   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ai>proprlations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday,  June  24,  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  re- 
serve all  points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


'HfE 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
Mr.    ijOGGS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanlmo)is  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  miahute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day President  Johnson  announced  that 
Vice  President  Humphrey  would  head 
the  delegation  to  the  inauguration  of 
President-elect  Joaquin  Balaguer. 

Behind  the  announcement  lies  14 
months  of  critical  action  by  the  United 
States,  the  OAS  and  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Garcia  Godoy  to  keep  the 
democratic  options  open  for  the  Domini- 
can people. 

A  year  ago  the  Dominican  people  had 
only  one  option:  civil  strife  in  whfbli  a 
minority,  using  the  tactics  we  came  so 
well  to  know  in  Cuba,  tried  to  seize  pow- 
er. Three  weeks  ago  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple had  an  opportunity  to  choose  their 
new  leaders.  They  rejected  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  past  and  elected  the  man 
who  represents  stability  with  freedom, 
reform  through  democratic  process, 
progress  by  hard  work  and  self-disci- 
pline. 

I  ask,  Ntr.  Speaker,  could  there  be  a 
more  eloquent  answer  to  the  foresight 
and  wisdom  of  the  decisions  taken  in  the 
White  House  and  In  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  April  and  May  of  1965  which 
led  to  the  landing  of  forces  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Inter- American  Peace 
Force? 

This  is  what  that  action  accomplished : 
It  saved  the  lives  of  countless  numljers 
of  people. 

It  prevented  destruction  which  might 
have  run  into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

It  blocked  another  thrust  of  commu- 
nism in  this  hemLsphere. 


It  permitted  the  Dominican  people  to 
decide  freely  and  fairly  who  their  leaders 
were  to  be. 

I  recall  that  at  the  time  the  prophets  of 
gloom  and  doom  predicted  that  President 
Johnson's  action  would  mean  the  end  of 
the  inter-American  system — that  the 
American  intervention  would  tear  apart 
the  fabric  of  regional  cooperation 
through  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  these  crit- 
ics are  saying  now. 

The  OAS  has  not  fallen  apart.  Quite 
the  contrarj-,  it  is  improving  and 
strengthening  its  machinery  through  ap- 
propriate amendments  in  Its  20-year-old 
charter.  This  ta.sk  was  initiated  at  the 
Special  Inter-American  Coruerence  in 
Rio  last  December  and  is  scheduled  to 
be  completed  in  a  foreign  ministers 
meeting  In  August. 

Our  relations  with  Latin  America  have 
not  frozen  up.  They  are  a.s  warm  and 
friendly  as  ever.  I  hardly  need  mention 
the  reception  received  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  on  their  recent  visit  to 
Mexico  City. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  not 
foundered.  Again  last  year  it  achieved 
the  goal  of  2.5-percent  Increase  in  per 
capita  gross  national  product.  The  pro- 
posal of  President  Illia  of  Argentina  for 
an  OAS  summit  meeting  to  give  increased 
momentum  to  the  Alliance  has  been  well 
received  and  preparations  are  underway. 

The  reaction  in  Latin  America  to  the 
outcome  of  the  Dominican  crisis  has  not 
been  hostUe.  The  opposite  is  true.  Press 
comment  has  been  overwhelmingly  fa- 
vorable. The  honestly  and  freedom  of 
the  elections  have  been  commended. 
The  outcome  has  been  interpreted  as  a 
vote  for  peace  and  order  and  a  rejection 
of  extremism  by  the  Dominican  people. 
Some  editorial  writers  and  columnists  re- 
gard the  vote  as  a  vindication  of  UJS.  ac- 
tion last  year  and  of  the  important  role 
played  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  outcome  of 
the  Dominican  crisis  has  been  in  the  first 
instance  a  victory  for  the  Dominican 
people.  It  has  been  a  success  as  an  OAS 
peacekeeping  operation,  bringing  credit 
on  the  regional  system.  And  it  repre- 
sents a  vindication  of  what  President 
Johnson  reluctantly  knew  that  he  had 
to  do  until  the  collective  machinery  of 
the  OAS  could  act  to  assume  responsi- 
bihty. 


June  23,  1966 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ADM.  WILLIAM  P. 
RABORN 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  President  John.son  announced 
that  he  had  accepted,  with  regsret,  the 
resignation  of  Adm.  William  F.  Rabom 
as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  He 
also  announced  his  nomination  of  Mr. 
Richard  Helms,  presently  serving  as  Dep- 
uty Director,  to  succeed  Admiral  Raboro. 


As  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
.admiral  Raborn  has  continued  the  high 
caliber  of  dedicated  pubhc  service  for 
which  he  was  known  as  a  career  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.  While  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  many  capacities,  he  is  best 
known  for  the  work  he  did  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Polaris  missile  system 
as  Director  of  Special  Projects.  He  sub- 
sequently became  Deputy  Ciiief  of  Naval 
Operations — Development — and  was  re- 
tired from  the  Navy  on  September  1, 
1963. 

When  another  distinguished  American. 
John  A.  McCone,  retired  as  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  the  President  ap- 
pealed to  Admiral  Raborn  to  return  from 
his  retirement  from  public  office  to  fill 
this  position  which  is  so  vital  to  our  na- 
tional .security.  Despite  the  fact  that  he 
had  become  settled  in  private  life,  Ad- 
miral Raborn  responded  to  this  call. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Ser\ices  CIA  Subcommittee,  having  leg- 
islative oversight  over  the  CIA,  it  was 
m.v  privilege  to  resume  a  close  relation- 
ship with  Admiral  Rabom.  In  the  liigh- 
est  traditions  of  service,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  practice  of  his  predecessors  in 
this  position.  Admiral  Raborn  main- 
tained a  close  and  continuing  contact 
»1th  this  subcommittee,  keepiiig  it  com- 
pletely informed  on  all  matters  in  wiiich 
the  Agency  was  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  people  either  in  or 
out  of  GovermnenL  service  are  aware  of 
the  extreme  impoDiance  of  this  position 
and  the  rigorousA-esponsibilities  placed 
upon  the  Director'of  Central  InteUigence. 
I  believe  it  was  President  Kennedy  who 
welcomed  John  McCone  to  this  position 
by  saying  "welcome  to  the  bull's-eye" — 
Indeed  this  position  is  on  the  bull's-eye. 
For  no  matter  how  well  the  job  is  done, 
no  credit  is  received  and  if  things  go 
wrontj.  the  CIA  is  an  easy  target  for  the 
comment  "it  was  a  failure  of  intelli- 
gence." 

I  appreciate  the  contribution  which 
men  like  Allen  W.  Dulles,  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone, and  "Red"  Rabom  have  made  in 
this  job  and  so  do  other  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Subcommittees  who  deal 
with  CIA  activities.  I  just  want  to  say 
here  in  this  chamber  that  Admiral  Ra- 
bom, who  this  year  received  the  Forrestal 
Award  from  the  National  Security  In- 
dustrial Association,  well  deser%'es  the 
gratitude  of  every  American. 

I  want  to  wish  him  well  as  he  returns 
to  private  life  and  want  to  extend  to  Mr. 
Richard  Helms,  his  very  able  successor, 
everj-  pood  wish  for  the  future  as  he  as- 
sumts  these  duties. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  will  not 
take  the  full  minute,  but  I  do  rise  to  con- 
cur fully  and  completely  in  the  very  ex- 
cellent statement  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  made  in  regard  to  Ad- 
miral Raborn  and  others  who  have  served 
the  Nation  in  this  important  capacity  in 


previous  years.  I  wish  to  specifically  ap- 
prove all  the  complimentary  references 
which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ArendsI  has  made  to  Admiral  Raborn, 
my  able,  dedicated  and  respected  friend 
of  long  standing. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Soutii  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  associate  myself  with  the 
splendid  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ilhnois.  I  believe  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress ought  to  know  the  record  of  Ad- 
miral Raborn.  Nobody  could  have  or  has 
done  a  job  equal  to  or  surpassing  the  job 
Admiral  Ralx)rn  has  performed  in  the 
Central  Intelligence.  He  left  there  on 
his  own  will.  The  Nation  owes  him  a 
debt  it  can  never  repay. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  likewise  want  to  as.sociate  myself  with 
the  views  expressed  here  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  know  and  work  with  Admiral  Raborn 
for  a  number  of  years  on  critical  prob- 
lems affecting  our  national  security.  Our 
PolarLs  submarine  capability  with  its  bal- 
listic missile  weapon  system  can  be 
largely  attributed  to  the  extraordinary 
management  genius  of  Admiral  Raborn 
over  the  years  at  a  time  when  this  Na- 
tion face<i.a  serious  crisis. 

I  believe  from  my  personal  observa- 
tions and  knowledge  that  Admiral  Ra- 
born did  a  vital  job  in  a  very  difficult 
circumstance  by  heading  up  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  All  of  lis,  I  am  sure, 
will  wi.<;h  him  well  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  paying  my  respects  and  re- 
gards to  Admiral  Rabom,  'who  has  done 
magnificent  service  for  his  country  for 
many,  many  years,  beginning  as  a  young 
naval  officer  and  then  later  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atomjc  .submarine  and 
the  other  work  he  has  done. 

In  recent  years  I  have  had  occasion 
to  meet  with  him  on  other  matters.  He 
Is  a  great  American,  a  man  whom  we  will 
miss,  I  am  sorry  he  will  no  longer  be 
av^Iable,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  be  avail- 
'alrfe  to  us  in  special  circumstances. 

I  join  the  other  gentlemen  in  pajing 
respects  to  liim. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  without  joining  the  distin- 
gruished  group  of  gentlemen  who  are  pay- 
ing tribute  to  "Red"  Rabom. 


Admiral  Rabom  went  to  the  Military 
Academy  from  Marlow,  Okla.  That  by 
itself  is  a  great  endorsement. 

He  has  distinguished  liimself  as  one 
of  the  really  great  leaders  of  our  Military 
Establishment  of  modem  times.  His 
work  on  the  Polaris  missile  was  monu- 
mental. His  personal  sacrifice  in  return- 
ing to  duty  to  head  up  the  CIA  at  a 
critical  time  is  illustrative  of  his  devo- 
tion to  country.  His  service  has  been 
far  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  this  great  Amer- 
ican. 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  PRESENTATION 
TO  1ST  LT.  CHARLES  Q.  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  RI\''ERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  SouUi  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  witnessed  Chis  morning  one 
of  the  greatest  ceremonies  I  ever  had 
the  privilege  to  attend — the  presentation 
of  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  1st  Lt.  Charles 
Q.  Williams,  a  dedicated  hero  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

We  are  proud  of  this  Charleston  na- 
tive, our  country  is  proud  and  grateful 
for  hiis  endeavors  in  behalf  of  America. 
His  splendid  record  stands  out  as  a 
beacon  of  light  and  hope  in  a  world 
threatened  by  the  forces  of  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  world  to  know 
of  what  this  great  American  has  done 
in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  here  includ;  the  Medal 
of  Honor  presentation: 

Medal  or  Honor  Presentation  bt  the  Presi- 
dent    or    THE     Un-ITED     STATBS     to     18T     LT. 

Charles  Q.  Willl\ms,  US.  Armt,  at  the 
Whtte  HorsE.  Washington,  DC.  on 
THtmsDAT,  June  23,  1966,  at  1100  HorRS 

PROCRAM 

1045:  Ueutenant  ^nd  Mrs.  Charles  Q.  'WU- 
Uams  arrive  at  tjie  Southwest  Gate  of  the 
White  House  anof  proceed  to  the  Red  Room 
where  they  wm'be  tuet  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  >^ 

1050:  Al!  guests  are  escorted  to  their  posi- 
tions in  the  East  Room. 

1055:  Major  Robinson  wUl  escort  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Red  Room  and  introduce  the 
President  to  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Williams 

1100:  Major  Robinson  will  escort  the  Presi- 
dent and  LJeutenant  and  Mrs  Williams  to 
the  East  Room. 

Remarks  by  the  President  of  the  tJnlted 
States. 

Reading  ot  the  Medal  of  Honor  Citation  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

The  President  of  the  United  States  drapes 
the  Medal  of  Honor  around  the  neck  of 
Lieutenant  Williams. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  Intro- 
duced to  the  members  of  the  Williams  family 
by  Lieutenant  Williams. 

1115:  Tlie  President  of  the  United  States 
departs  the  Elast  Room.  Following  the  Presi- 
dent's depart  lire.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs  Wil- 
liams and  other  Invited  guests  depart  the 
White  House. 

citation 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,    authorized    by    Act    of     Congress, 
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March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  In  the  name  of 
The  Congresa  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  First 
Ueut«nant  Charles  Q.  Williams,  United 
States  Army  for  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
intrepidity  In  action  at.  the  risk  of  his  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty: 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  Q.  Williams, 
(then  Second  Ueutenant).  Infantry,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  while  de- 
fending the  Special  Forces  Camp  at  Dong 
Xoal,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  against  a  violent 
attack  by  hostile  forces  that  lasted  for  four- 
teen hours,  June  9  to  10.  1965. 

Lieutenant  Williams  was  serving  as  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  a  Special  Forces  Detachment 
when  an  estimated  Vletcong  reinforced  regi- 
ment struck  the  Camp  and  threatened  to 
overrun  It  and  the  adjacent  District  Head- 
quarters. He  awoke  p)ersonnel,  organized 
them,  determined  the  sources  of  the  insur- 
gents' main  effort,  and  led  the  troops  to  their 
defensive  positions  on  the  south  and  west 
walls.  Then,  after  running  to  the  District 
Headquarters  to  establish  communications, 
he  found  that  there  was  no  radio  operational 
with  which  to  cooununlcate  with  his  com- 
manding officer  In  another  compound.  To 
reach  the  other  compound,  he  traveled 
through  darkness  but  was  halted  In  this 
effort  by  a  combination  of  shrapnel  In  his 
right  leg  and  the  Increase  of  the  Vletcong 
gun  are.  Ignoring  his  wound,  he  returned 
to  the  District  Headquarters  and  directed 
the  defense  against  the  first  asaault. 

As  the  insurgents  attempted  to  scale  the 
walls  and  as  some  of  the  Vietnamese  de- 
fenders began  to  retreat,  he  dashed  through 
a  barrage  of  gun  Are.  succeeded  In  rallying 
these  defenders,  and  led  them  back  to  their 
positions.  Although  wounded  In  the  thigh 
and  left  leg  during  this  gallant  action,  he 
returned  to  his  position  and.  upon  being  told 
that  communications  were  reestablished 
and  that  his  commanding  officer  was  seri- 
ously wounded,  Ueutenant  WlUlams  took 
charge  of  actions  In  both  compounds.  Then 
In  an  attempt  to  reach  the  communications 
bunker,  he  sustained  wounds  in  the  stomach 
and    right    arm    from    grenade   fragments. 

As  the  defensive  positions  on  the  walls 
had  been  held  for  hours  and  casualtlea  were 
mounting,  he  ordered  the  consolidation  of 
the  American  personnel  from  both  com- 
pounds to  establish  a  defense  In  the  District 
building.  After  radio  contact  was  made 
with  a  friendly  air  controller,  he  disregarded 
his  wounds  and  directed  the  defense  from 
the  District  building,  using  descending  flares 
as  reference  points  to  adjust  air  strikes.  By 
his  courage,  he  Inspired  his  team  to  hold 
out  against  the  Insurgent  force  that  was 
closing  In  on  them  and  throwing  grenade.s 
Into  the  windows  of  the  building. 

As  daylight  arrived  and  the  Vletcong  con- 
tinued to  besiege  the  stronghold,  firing  a 
machine  gun  directly  south  of  the  District 
building,  he  was  determined  to  eliminate 
this  menace  that  threatened  the  lives  of  his 
men  Taking  a  3  5  nioket  laiuicher  and  a 
volunteer  to  load  It.  he  worked  his  way  acros-s 
open  terrain,  reached  the  berm  south  of  the 
District  Headquarters,  and  took  aim  at  the 
Vletcong  machine  gun  one  hundred  and  fifty 
meters  .Hway  AIthoul^^  the  sight  was  faulty, 
he  succeeded  In  hllti.-g  the  machine  gun 
While  he  and  the  load:'r  were  trying  to  re- 
turn to  the  District  He.  dquarters.  they  were 
both  wounded  With  ,i  fourth  wound,  this 
time  In  the  right  arm  and  lee;  and  realizing 
he  was  unable  to  carry  his  wounded  com- 
rade back  to  the  Dl.-itrlct  building.  Lieu- 
tenant Williams  pulled  him  to  a  covered 
position  and  then  made  his  way  back  to  the 
District  building  where  he  sought  the  help 
of  others  who  went  out  and  evacuated  the 
Injured  soldier 

Although  seriously  wounded  and  tired,  he 
continued  to  direct  the  air  strikes  closer  to 


the  defensive  position.  As  morning  turned 
to  afternoon  and  the  Vletcong  pressed  their 
effort  with  direct  recollless  rifle  into  the 
building,  he  ordered  the  evacuation  of  the 
seriously  wounded  to  the  safety  of  the  com- 
municatlor^s  bunker.  When  Informed  that 
helicopters  would  attempt  to  land  as  the 
hostllib  grun  fire  had  abated,  he  led  his  team 
from  the  building  to  the  artillery  jjositlon. 
making  certain  of  the  timely  evacuation  of 
the  wounded  from  the  ccwnmunlcatlons  area, 
and  tlten  on  to  the  pickup  point.  Despite  re- 
surgent Vletcong  gun  flire.  he  directed  the 
rapid  Evacuation  of  all  personnel. 

Throughout  the  long  battle,  he  was  un- 
dauntied  by  the  vicious  Vletcong  assault  and 
Inspired  the  defenders  in  decimating  the 
determined  insurgents.  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liams' conspicuous  gallantry,  extraordinary 
herolspi.  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
are  In  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
himself  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  his  country. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  roll 
No.  150  was  called  yesterday  on  H.R. 
15119,  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Amendments  of  1966,  I  was  necessarily 
absent  from  the  floor.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent and  voting  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 


NATIONAL  AIRPORT  DANGEROUSLY 
OVERCROWDED 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsin  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent weeks,  as  many  Members  of  this 
House  have  learned  at  considerable  In- 
convenience to  themselves  and  loss  to 
'their  constituents,  the  conRestlon  at  the 
National  Airport  at  Washln^rton,  D.C.. 
has  become  literally  intolerable.  One 
method  of  reducing  that  congestion.  It 
appears  to  me.  would  be  severely  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  private  aircraft  at  that 
airport.  I  have  today  written  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  FAA  suggesting 
pleasure  and  sports  planes  be  restricted 
altogether  from  the  use  oi  the  airport  and 
that  private  business  planes  be  restricted 
to  nonpfak  hours. 

Mr.  Shaker,  I  would  welcome  the  sup- 
port of  other  Members  in  this  effort  to 
see  that  we  get  decent  transportation  In 
and  out  of  this  principal  airport  In  the 
Capital  City. 


PRESIDENT  AND  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL URGED  TO  PROTECT  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  MARCHERS  IN  MISSIS- 
SIPPI 

Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

•  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlttjian  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  QU'-Tuesday 
of  this  week,  June  21,  I  spoke  fcpm  thb 
well  in  commemoration  of  the  tragic 
deaths  in  Mississippi  of  three  courageous 
civil  rights  workers  2  years  ago.  James 
Chaney.  Andrew  Goodwin,  and  Michad 
Schwemer.  On  that  very  day  violewse 
again  broke  out  In  Philadelphia,  Miss., 
as  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  led 
a  tribute  In  that  town  to  those  three 
courageous  young  men.  According  to 
newspaper  reports,  law  enforcement 
ofDcers  on  the  scene  failed  to  take  actlwi 
until  the  civil  rights  marchers  fought 
back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  permit  vio- 
lence to  continue  in  that  section  of  the 
country  or  In  any  part  of  the  country 
Civil  rights  leaders  have  promised  to  re- 
turn to  that  county  seat  in  Neshobe 
County  this  Friday  again  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  three  martyrs,  and  to  make  clear 
that  there  must  be  no  part  of  the  country 
where  anyone  Is  afraid  to  walk. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  urged  and  shall 
continue  to  urge  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral send  Federal  marshals  and  all  avail- 
able manpower  to  Philadelphia.  Miss.,  on 
FYlday  In  order  to  protect  the  civil  rights 
leaders  of  this  Nation  in  offering  their 
tributes.  The  Federal  Government  must 
do  everything  In  Its  power  to  protect  the 
marchers  and  to  prevent  further  violence 
and  bloodshed 

Mr.    GEORGE    W.    ANDREWS.    Mr 

Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  RYAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.     Is  the 

gentleman  familiar  with  the  record  that 

the  FBI  has  of  Martin  Luther  King? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
fact  that 'the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King  Is  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  our 
time.  He  is  a  Not)el  Peace  Prize  winner 
and  one  of  the  remarkable  leaders  of  thli 
world.  That  Martin  Luther  King  should 
be  subjected  in  any  part  of  this  coun^ 
to  the  kind  of  violence  and  brutality 
which  took  place  the  other  day  is  an 
outrage  which  must  be  stopped.  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  will 
join  In  this  request  that  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  use  Fed- 
eral marshals,  the  FBI  and  the  Armed 
Forces,  if  necessary — every  facility  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President  in  order  to  pro- 
tect those  who  are  only  exercising  their 
constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Is  the  gentleman  familiar  with  the 
statement  that  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  made 
about  Martin  Luther  King? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Dr.  King's  record  speaks 
eloquently  for  him. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 
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CHARLES    H.    TAYLOR^THE    COR- 
NERSTONE OP  THE   GLOBE 

Mr.  OT'IEILL  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 


dres.s  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massac hu.se Its.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  clipped  from  the  Boston 
Globe  of  Wednesday,  June  22.  the  follow- 
iiiR  article,  which  was  the  lead  editorial 
of  the  day.  Charles  H.  Taylor  died  45 
years  ago  today  He  was  the  original 
owner,  founder,  and  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Globe.    He  said  at  that   time: 

TllE  CORNERSTO.NE  OF  THE   GLOBE 

Mv  aim  has  been  to  make  the  Globe  a 
chefrful,  attractive  and  useful  newspaper 
that  would  enter  the  home  as  a  kindly,  help- 
ful friend  of  the  family.  My  ^mperament 
has  always  led  me  to  dwell  on  the  virtues  of 
men  and  institutions  rather  than  upon  their 
faults  and  limitations.  My  disposition  has 
alw.Hvs  been  to  build  up  rather  than  to  Join 
in  tearing  down.  My  Ideal  for  the  Globe  has 
always  been  that  It  should  help  men.  womeii 
and  children  to  get  8ome  of  the  sunshine  of 
life,  to  be  better  and  happier  becau-se  of  the 
Globe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  publish- 
ers, editors  and  newspapermen  as  well 
as  columnists  throughout  America  will 
read  the  "Cornerstone  of  the  Boston 
Globe." 


the  House  yesterday  with  a  brief  speech 
about  the  appearance  of  what  he  called 
•go-go  girls"  at  the  Iowa  Republican 
convention  in  Des  Moines  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  attended  the  bar- 
becue at  the  State  Fairgrounds  where 
the  so-called  "go-go"  girls  appeared,  I 
want  to  report  that  these  young  ladies 
were  of  high  school  age  and  younger, 
dressed  In  the  attire  worn  by  cheer  lead- 
ers and  baton  twirlers  at  any  high  school 
athletic  contest  in  Iowa  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  certain  Great  So- 
ciety functions  here  In  Washington,  no 
ortte  appeared  at  the  barbecue  In  a  peek- 
aboo, fisn-net  dress.  And,  I  might  add, 
Iowa  Democrats,  at  their  recent  Slate 
convention  m  Des  Moines,  staged  a 
champagne  breakfast  after  a  night  of 
revelry. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day on  rollcaU  No.  150  on  H.R.  15119  we 
had  a  task  force  education  meeting  in 
the  room  of  the  Republican  whip. 
Through  mechanical  failure  the  bells  did 
not  ring  and  we  missed  our  vote. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  rollcall  150. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
at  the  .same  meeting  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Younger!  on  yes- 
terday and  therefore  missed  the  final 
rollcall  vote  on  H.R.  15119.  rollcall  vote 
No.  150. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I.  too,  was  with  the  two  gentlemen 
from  California  In  the  office  of  the 
Republican  whip  and  did  not  hear  the 
rollcall  bells.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present,  on 
rollcall  No.  150  on  final  passage  of  H.R. 
15119,  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  this 
rollcall. 


ENTERTAINMENT  IN  IOWA 
Mr.    GROSS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  ref>orts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COM\nTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  while  the  House 
is  in  session  today  during  general  debate. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FISHERIES  AND 
WILDLIFE,  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries may  sit  while  the  House  is  in  session 
today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  -^ 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser\'ing  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
the  Senate  amendments? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Senate  amendment  har- 
monizes H.R.  136  with  another  House 
bankruptcy  bill,  H.R.  3438,  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day  without  amend- 
ment, and  now  awaiting  the  President's 
signature. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  136 
deletes  secl'on  2  of  the  bill  Section  2.  m' 
turn,  amenils  section  17  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  This  Senate  amendment 
harmonizes  H.R.  136  to  another  bank- 
ruptcy bill,  H.R.  3438,  which  the  Senate 
approved  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Since 
the  major  amendment  to  section  17  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  is  contained  in  the 
other  bankruptcy  bill  (H.R.  3438',  It  is 
appropriate  that  H.R.  136  be  amended 
In  this  fashion  so  as  to  eliminate  any 
inconsistencies. 

Passage  of  these  bills  marks  a  signifi- 
cant reform  in  bankruptcy  iavw,  H.R. 
136  has  been  approved  by  this  House 
unanimously  In  each  Congress  since  the 
86th 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  content  and  the  effects  of  the 
Senate  amendment  and  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentltman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr  Rogers  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith!  entertained 


AMENDING  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

Mr.  ROGERS  .  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
I  H.R  136'  to  amend  sections  1,  17a,  64a 
(5).  67(bi,  and  70c  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  amend- 
ments of  the  Seiiate  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  strike  T)ut  lines  3  to  7,  Inclusive. 

P.^ge  2.  line  8,  strike  out  "Sec.  3"  and  In- 
sert •SEC.  2". 

Page  2.  line  22,  strike  out  "Sec  4  '  and  in- 
sert "Sec.  3". 

Page  3.  line  10.  strike  out  "Sec  5"  and  In- 
sert "Sec.  4". 

Page  6,  line  9.  strike  out  "Sec  6"  and  In- 
sert "Sec   5". 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SI*EAKER  E\'idently,  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr'  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  ro:;,  a.nd  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

i  Roll  No.  1511 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Fraser 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

OUbert 

G.'-lfSths 

Hagan.  Ga 

Ranna 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind 

Hathavt-ay 

Hoiiaeid 

Jones,  Ala 

Jon**",  Mo 

Jones.  N  C 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kin*?.  T^tah 

K^pfermar. 


Anderson,  ni, 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N   Duk 
As>:ley 
Baiidstra 
Brswii,  Chir- 

ence  J  ,  Jr. 
Burton,  Utah 
Carey 
Ca'-ey 
Cederberg 
Clawson,  Dei 
Corbett 
Crale.v 
Dawson 
Denton 
Ellsworth 
Evins,  Tenn 
Farb.>-teln 
Fisher 


lAndrum 
Long.  I>» 
Man  in.  Mass. 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Mo.Tls 

Murphy.  NT. 
Murray 

Nix 

PoweU 

Paclnskl 

Resnlck 

Rogers,  Tex 

Rooney,  N  T. 

Rosen  tlial 

Roush 

SatterfleltJ 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Shlp;ey 

Sickles 

SweencT 

ToU 


Watts 
Weitiier 

Williams 
WlUls 


Wilson. 
Charles  H 
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Trimble 
Utt 

Walker.  Miss. 

Watklne 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  361 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PERMISSION    TO    COMMITTEE    ON 
FOREIGN       AFFAIRS       TO       FILE 
REPORT     ON     FOREIGN     ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961.  AS  AMENDED 
Mr.   MORGAN.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.   15750, 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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any  Ithlete  with  any  degree  of  ability 
could  have  handled. 

I  want  to  say  further  to  my  Republi- 
can friends  that  I  have  practiced  for 
some  time  on  my  new  pitch  called  the 
Great  Society  "gopher"  ball — and  It  was 
just  that.  They  all  went  for  It — and  I 
congratulate  them. 

My  arm  is  sore. 

My  ego  is  wounded,  but  wait  until  next 
year. 


^^: 

CHARLIE     BROWN     NO     MYTHICAL 
CHARACTER  x 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemtin  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  people  thl^jk  that  Charlie  Brown, 
the  indomitable  pltcher-mEinager  of  the 
comic  strip  "Peanuts."  is  a  purely  msrth- 
ical  character.  But,  it  is  not  so,  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Democratic  base- 
ball team  know  that  It  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Charlie  Brown's  proto- 
type wanders  around  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress every  day— and  last  night  cowered 
around  and  behind  the  pitcher's  mound 
at  the  "H.R.  Gross  Stadium"  amid  a 
flurry  of  batted  balls. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Charles  Brown's  real 
name  is  Morris  Udall.  While  he  did  not 
have  his  blanket  with  him  last  night  on 
the  field,  he  found  It  soon  after  the  game, 
and  I  am  told  that  he  drew  as  much  com- 
fort from  the  blanket  as  he  did  from  the 
performance  of  the  Senators  in  the 
second  game. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  further  told  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall  1  has  bet-n  nominated  as  the  most 
valuable  member  of  the  Republican 
team.  I  know  eight  Democrats  who  will 
second  the  nomination,  as  we  offer  our 
congratulations  to  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Reluctantly 
so.  yes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  re- 
new my  request  of  last  year  that  the 
Dfttrlct  of  Columbia  Stadium  be  de- 
clared a  disaster  area  on  account  of  the 
great  disaster  that  occurred  there  last 
night. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  House  that  I  am 
suing  my  colleagues  for  nonsupport.  and 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon   who   muffed   several   balls   that 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Young  I 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr. 
Smith  J  and  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Reinecke)  just  stated,  yes- 
terday we  were  in  the  whip's  office  when 
rollcall  No.  150  was  called.  The  bells 
in  the  whip's  office  were  not  working. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  150  on 
the  final  passage  for  the  bill,  H.R.  15119, 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1966,  on  yesterday,  June  22. 
I  was  recorded  as  not  voting.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
on  this  rollcall. 


operation,  has  forwarded  46  applications 
to  the  B'jHKret  Bureau  for  review  In  ac- 
cordance wi;h  established  procedure,  but 
they  have  be.?n  pigeonholed  there  on  the 
President's  orders. 

Mr.  Johiison  has  decided  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  no  longer  has  a  right 
to  review  these  applications  and  that  he 
should  be  the  final  arbiter  of  them.  This 
Incredible  position  is  based  upon  an  un- 
believable legal  opinion  that  the  present 
act.  which  has  been  in  effect  since  1954 
Is  unconstitutional.  But  Public  Law  566 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act,  clearly  vests  oui-  committee 
with  this  authority,  and  it  has  operated 
well  and  without  question  for  a  dozen 
years. 

This  is  simply  another  e.xample  of  ad- 
ministration indifference  toward  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  and  agriculture  generally. 
Watershed  development  in  Kansas  which 
has  made  such  dramatic  progress  under 
the  able  guidance  of  State  Consen'a- 
tionist  Morrie  Bolline.  Is  being  retarded 
by  the  President's  recalcitrance,  as  is  the 
development  of  this  important  proRram 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 
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FREEDOM  MARCH  IN  MISSISSIPPI 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  It  Is  not  nece.ssary  to 
remind  the  Members  of  this  House  nor  to 
belabor  the  point  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  all  Its  appropriate  agencies  extend 
the  fullest  possible  protection  to  those 
engaged  in  the  freedom  march  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 

"Pie  most  unfortunate  and  shocking 
occurrences  of  the  last  day  or  two  remind 
all  of  us  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
to  bring  peace  and  harmony  to  this  land 
and  the  full  exercise  of  citizenship  and 
fuller  promise  of  freedom  to  our  fellow 
citizens  who  are  Negroes. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  spare  no  effort  or  energy  to  see 
that  the  final  few  days  of  this  march  are 
carried  forward  under  the  full  protection 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  to  re- 
double their  effort  to  anticipate  and  avoid 
any  possible  injury  to  any  of  the  par- 
ticipants. 


WATFJFISHED  PROGRAM  DOWN  THE 
DRAIN? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  tlie  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  John- 
son administration  has  apparently  de- 
liberately killed  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram, bringing  to  a  halt  12  years  of  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  on  this  phase  of 
soil  and  water  conservation. 

President  Johnson  must  shoulder  the 
responsibility  for  not  a  single  application 
being  forwarded  to  our  committee  this 
year,  and  Inquiries  I  have  made  indicate 
none  will  be  submitted  this  year.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  which  has  al- 
ways given  our  committee  splendid  co- 


.  COMMENTS    OF    KING    FAISAL 
Mr.   HALPERN.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     HALPERN.      Mr.     Speaker,    the 
more    I    read    the    public    comments  of 
Kin.g  Faisal  expressed  during  his  official 
v'isit  hei-e,  the  more  outraged  I  feel. 

He  has  deplorably  breached  the  diplo- 
matic courtesy  extended  him  as  an  of- 
ficial guest,  graciously  received  by  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  deprecate  a  section  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  host  country  by  anti- 
Jewish  remark.^. 

King  Faisal  not  only  uttered  rude  gen- 
eralizations in  characterizing  Jews  as  a 
group,  but  also  indicated  that  he  re- 
garded as  an  enemy  of  Saudi  Arabia  any 
American  business  firm  trading  with 
Israel,  or  anyone  aiding  Israel.  There- 
fore, he  must  regard  our  Government, 
his  host,  as  an  enemy  because  the  United 
States  is  officially  aiding  Israel. 

How  can  the  King  remain  in  America 
after  today  and  continue  to  accept  our 
hospitality?  He  should  know  that  he 
will  now  be  unwelcome  in  New  York 
City,  which  he  is  scheduled  to  visit  next. 
because  New  York  City  takes  pride  in 
respecting  the  race,  color,  and  religloa.s 
faith  of  all  its  citizens.  The  President 
told  the  King  that  our  national  hou.se 
was  open  to  him.  but  the  King  has  now 
abused  the  hospitality  and  should  fold 
up  his  tent  and  silently  fade  awav  In  his 
jet. 


ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  PER- 
SONNEL TRAINING  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  892.  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 


T^e  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  892 

Ri-ioUed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R.  13196) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
uicre;i.*=e  the  opportunities  for  training  of 
medical  technologists  and  personnel  In  other 
allied  health  professions,  to  Improve  the  edu- 
cational quality  of  the  schools  training  such 
allied  health  professions  personnel,  and  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  exlstlr.p  student 
loan  programs  for  medical,  osteopathic,  den- 
tal, podiatry,  pharmacy,  optometrlc,  and 
nur.'iing  students,  and  for  other  purposes, 
.^fter  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
conirolied  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state iind  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  rrad  for  amendment  under  the  Hve-mln- 
ute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
Eub.siitut*  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Comiiilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  In  the  bill  and  such  substitute 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  as  an 
original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  committee  substitute.  The  prevlovis  ques- 
tion shall  be  conf^ldered  a.s  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  tu  final  passage 
wlthcnit  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
ti'ins 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
mi;iut(\s  to  the  able  gcntUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Smith  1  and  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mi  .  Speaker.  House  Resolution  892  pro- 
vides an  open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
13196,  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
training  of  medical  technologists  and 
personnel  in  other  allied  health  profes- 
sions, to  improve  the  educational  quality 
of  the  .schools  training  such  aUied  health 
profe.s.sions  personnel,  and  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  existing  student  loan 
programs  for  medical,  osteopathic,  den- 
tal, podiatry,  pharmacy,  optometric,  and 
nursing  .students,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  principal  purpo!?e  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
13196 '  as  reported  by  the  committee  is  to 
authorize  a  new  program  of  support  for 
the  education  of  a  wide  range  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  in  the 
allied  health  occupations,  to  meet  grow- 
ing aijd  increasingly  urgent  needs  for 
such  personnel.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  would  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  universities,  colleges, 
and  .lunior  colleges  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  as  centers  for 
training,  grants  to  such  training  centers 
for  Improving  the  quality  of  training; 
iraineeships  covering  the  costs  of  tuition 
and  fees:  and  grants  to  training  centers 
for  the  develoinnent,  demonstration,  or 
evaluation  of  curriculums. 

The     distinguished     chairman      tMr. 

■Staggers  1    and   his   able   committee   has 

recognized  the  acute  shortage  of  para- 


medical specialists  and  thus  expanded 
the  bill  to  include  assistance  to  jimior 
colleges.  I  am  indeed  gratified  to  know 
that  the  committee  saw  fit  to  take  heed 
of  my  recommendation  to  include  2-year 
colleges.  This  89lh  Congress  has  gone 
on  record  in  its  recognition  of  the  need 
for  improvement  in  higher  education. 
The  House  has  demonstrated  its  concern 
in  this  field  and  has  taken  great  steps  to 
provide  adequate  opportunities  for  our 
Nation's  students.  I  urge  the  House  to 
continue  in  this  path  and  enact  this 
much-iu>eded  biH(* 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  know, 
the  junior  colleges  of  our  Nation  con- 
stitute a  very  important  educational  re- 
source. There  are  presently  over  770  of 
these  institutions  in  the  United  States 
with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  1^4 
million  students.  In  my  own  State  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  27  jimior  and 
community  colleges  which  are  doing  an 
outstanding  job  of  educating  our  yoimg 
people.  These  schools.  It  seems  to  me, 
are  ideally  suited  to  offer  training  in  the 
allied  health  professions,  and  they  are 
eager  to  do  so.  Unfortunately,  however, 
only  a  small  share  of  the  funds  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  has  been 
available  to  junior  colleges,  and  nearly 
all  of  that  has  been  spent  for  the  training 
of  Practical  Nurses.  In  short,  practi- 
cally nothing  is  available  to  assist  the 
junior  colleges  in  establishing  new  pro- 
grams to  train  dental  technicians.  X-ray 
teciinicians.  occupational  therapy  assist- 
ants, medical  record  technicians,  and 
the  host  of  other  paramedical  specialists 
needed  today. 

There  are  several  considerations 
which  justify  the  extension  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Allied  Health  Professions 
Personnel  Training  Act  to  cover  junior 
colleges.  First  of  all,  as  I  have  indicated. 
there  are  many  allied  health  personnel 
who  could  be  adequately  trained  during 
a  2-year  cour.'^e  and  whose  .services  are 
needed.  Construction  and  improvement 
grants  would  stimulate  the  training  of 
such  manpower.  Second,  the  training 
offered  in  a  great  many  junior  colleges  is 
parallel  to  that  offered  during  the  first 
2  years  at  other  colleges  and  universities, 
and  larpe  numbers  of  students  transfer 
to  4-year  institutions  upon  completion  of 
the  junior  college  course.  It  seems  very 
unfair  that  the  junior  colleges  which  are 
offering  the  same  courses  in  many  cases 
as  their  neighboring  4-year  colleges 
should  not  be  eligible  for  the  same  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Finally,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  many  of  our  communi- 
ties are  taxing  themselves  quite  hea\11y 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  local  junior 
colleges,  I  think  it  is  clearly  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation  for  the  Congress 
to  recognize,  encourage,  and  assist  these 
efforts  whenever  po-ssible. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  received  testimony 
concerning  the  growing  demand  for  al- 
lied health  personnel  and  the  expected 
impact  of  medicare  in  this  area.  As  "the 
House  knows.  I  have  long  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  a  health  program  for  the 
aged,  but  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  the  legislation  will  be  of  little  value 
unless  we  have  sufficient  facilities  and 
personnel  to  make  health  care  available 


to  all  who  need  it.  This  is  another  rea- 
.son  why  I  feel  it  is  important  that  we 
not  delay  in  establishing  a  program  to 
train  students  in  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions. These  paramedical  people  can 
take  a  tremendous  load  off  our  doctors, 
dentists,  and  professional  nurses  and  en- 
able them  to  treat  more  people  more 
quickly  and  more  effectively.  We  al- 
ready have  programs  to  train  profes- 
sional manpower — doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  others — but  a  supplementar>' 
program  to  train  allied  health  personnel 
would  help  us  get  even  greater  value 
from  our  investment  in  the  existing  ones, 
for  we  would  then  have  a  broad  rarige  of 
trained  personnel  and  each  member's  ex- 
perience, knowledge,  and  skill  could  be 
put  to  its  optimum  use 

Finally,  let  me  repeat  what  I  said  in 
my  testimony  on  the  bill  to  aid  veterinary 
medical  education.  That  is,  to  be  sound 
a  national  program  for  training  health 
maril)»wer  must  be  carefully  balanced. 
■We  cannot  afford  to  expend  all  our  effort 
and  resources  on  just  a  few  of  the  many 
health  professions.  This  point  was  made 
in  the  hearings  on  H.R.  13196,  by  Secre- 
tary Gardner,  I  believe,  who  said: 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  we  can  no  longer 
function  In  a  situation  In  which  we  have 
people  who  are  only  trained  on  the  level  of 
the  Ph,  D.  and  the  M.D  ,  and  postdoctoral 
specialties  of  various  kinds 

'We  face  a  serious  need  for  supporting 
personnel  of  all  types,  and  our  junior 
colleges  hold  a  great  potential  as  pro- 
ducers and  educators  of  allied  health 
professionals. 

The  bill  establishes  a  nimiber  of  inter- 
related programs  to  aid  in  the  training 
of  additional  high  quality  medical  per- 
sonnel. It  also  enlarges  the  existing  loan 
forgivenness  program,  and  would  also  es- 
tablish for  the  health  professions  a  num- 
ber of  optional  loan  programs  in  addition 
to  the  existing  loan  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  health  professions  are  added 
to  its  loan  guarantee  program  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Yester- 
day. I  inserted  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Evening  Star  pointing  out  the 
program  just  started  by  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  to  implement  this 
program,  and  expressing  my  gratifica- 
tion at  their  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  authorization 
for  the  bill  is  $51,250,000  for  fi.scal  year 
1967:  $66,750,000  for  fiscal  year  1968; 
and  $37  million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
House  Resolution  892  in  order  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered.  This  is  a  contin- 
uation and  extension  of  the  programs 
that  have  been  adopted  in  the  past  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  m  an  area  of  great 
public  nefd  and  demand.  The  commit- 
tee has  done  an  excellent  job,  I  feel,  in 
the  presentation  of  this  measure  to  the 
Hou.se.  and  I  hope  that  the  rule  will  be 
adapted  allowing  immediate  ron.sidera- 
tion  of  this  meritor>«-us  proposal 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  Nleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida,  House 
Rpsolution  892  provides  an  opep-  rule  for 
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2  hours  of  general  debate  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  13196.  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Personnel  Training 
Act  of  1966. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  to  author- 
ize for  a  period  of  3  years,  the  following 
programs:  First,  assistance  to  schools 
and  to  students  in  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions through  construction  grants,  im- 
provement of  facilities  grants,  and 
tralneeshlps :  second,  increase  in  the  loan 
forgiveness  provisions  for  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  optometrists  who  practice  in 
poor  rural  areas;  and  third,  a  new  pro- 
gram of  federally  guaranteed  and  sub- 
sidized loans  to  supplement  the  existing 
program  at  health  professions  schools. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  over  the  3-year 
period,  through  fiscal  1969,  is  $155  mil- 
lion. For  fiscal  1967  the  authorization  is 
$51.25  million:  for  1968,  $66.76  million; 
and  for  1969  $37  million  The  decrease 
in  the  final  year  Is  due  to  the  ending  of 
the  student  loan  program  in  fiscal  1968. 

There  Is  currently  In  the  United  States 
a  serious  shortage  of  trained  personnel 
In  all  fields  of  medical  and  health  pro- 
fessions. As  our  population  increases 
and  the  medicare  program  begins  oper- 
ation, the  shortage  will  become  more 
acute.  Today  about  2,4  million  Ameri- 
cans are  engaged  in  the  health  profes- 
sions. Government  estimates  show  a 
need  for  an  additional  1  million  by  1975. 

Congress  has  moved  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  In  many  programs  involving 
aid  to  schools  for  construction  and  re- 
modeling of  facilities  and  to  students 
under  scholarship  and  loan  programs. 
The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  believes  this  bill  will  fur- 
ther meet  these  needs. 

The  bill  authorizes  grants  to  assist  in 
the  construction  of  new  facilities  as 
training  centers  for  the  allied  hesilth 
profession,  or  the  replacement  or  re- 
habilitation of  existing  facilities.  The 
Federal  share  may  not  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  new  construction  or  major 
expansion  of  existing  facilities;  other 
programs  can  receive  up  to  one-half  of 
the  costs  from  the  Government.  For 
the  first  time  Junior  colleges  are  included 
in  the  program  along  with  colleges  and 
universities  which  provide  programs  in 
the  allied  health  professions  leading  to 
a  degree. 

Basic  Improvement  grants  are  also 
available  to  such  institutions  for  expand- 
ing and  upgrading  its  programs.  Such 
grants  are  to  equal  $5,000  times  the 
number  of  allied  health  currlculums  plus 
$500  times  the  number  of  full-time  stu- 
dents In  these  currlculums.  The  Sur- 
geon General  is  also  authorized  to  make 
special  Improvements  grants  to  appli- 
cants, for  whom  a  beisic  grant  has  been 
approved,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
or  maintaining  a  specialized  program  in 
the  field. 

Tralneeshlps  are  authorized  to  cover 
the  costs  of  advanced  training  for  allied 
health  personnel  to  prepare  them  for 
teaching,  administrative,  and  supervi- 
sory positions.  Such  tralneeshlps  woulcK 
include  costs  of  tuition  and  fees,  and  a 
stipend  and  allowances  for  travel.    The 


program  is  similar  to  that  provided  by 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964. 

Finally,  grants  are  available  for  under- 
writing the  costs  of  development  and 
demonstration  of  new  currlculums  for 
training  new  types  of  health  technicians 
and  technologists. 

Student  loan  forgiveness  provisions  are 
broadened.  Current  law  permits  for- 
giveness of  up  to  50  percent  for  doctors 
who  practice  In  shortage  areas.  The  bill 
will  include  dentists  and  optometrists 
and  will  forgive  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
student  loan  at  the  rate  of  15  percent 
a  year. 

Title  rv.  part  B,  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  establishes  a  guaranteed 
student  loan  program.  The  bill  expands 
this  program  to  Include  students  at 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  nursing, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  optometrj',  and 
podiatry. 

If  a  school  borrows  non-Federal  funds 
for  its  loan  program,  repayment  with 
interest  may  be  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; it  may  also  agree  to  make  up 
90  piercent  of  the  losses  on  defaults  and 
pay  an  interest  differential  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  rate  paid  by 
the  school  and  that  charged  to  the  .stu- 
dents. Additionally,  a  private  Institu- 
tion may  make  student  loans  and  enter 
Into  the  same  type  of  guarantee  agree- 
ment with  the  Government. 

All  Government  departments  Involved 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  support 
the  legislation.  There  are  no  minority 
view!=. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  able 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller), 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  this  bill  being  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  rise  in  full 
support. 

It  is  a  piece  of  legislation  which  is  long 
overdue.  It  supplements  the  educational 
health  program  that  we  have  estab- 
lished. In  this  day  and  age.  education 
is  indlspenable  not  only  to  our  welfare 
but  to  our  very  survival  as  a  nation 
and  a  race, 

I  congratulate  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
bringing  this  bUl  out.  I  congratulate  the 
Rules  Committee  for  bringing  it  In  un- 
der this  very  adequate  rule.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOELSON,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13196. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  sup- 
port H,R,  13196.  I  believe  that  the  allied 
health  professions  perform  a  valuable 
and  necessary  public  service,  and  that  it 
is  in  the  public  Interest  for  the  Congress 
to  Increase  the  opportunities  for  train- 
ing and  education  in  these  fields 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


TWO-YEAR  EXTENSION  OP  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  DIRECT  PURCHASE  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr.  BOLLTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  894  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Res.  894 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adaption  of  thU 
resolution  It  shall  he  In  orcter  to  move  that 
the  Houi'e  resolve  It.'^elf  lnt<T  itie  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S  33681  to 
amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  aa  amended,  to  extend  for  two  yeirs 
the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
purchase  United  States  obligations  directly 
fr.'jm  tlie  Tre.-vsury,  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  cortflned  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour.  t<j  be 
eqtially  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bill  shall  be  considered  as  having  l>een  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendment  shall  be  in 
order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  Amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  be  offered  to  \he  bill  at  the 
conclusion  of  general  debate,  but  said  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  .amendment 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
aniendmente  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
t<4^  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOIJ.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  and,  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  closed  rule,  al- 
lowing 1  hour  of  debate,  to  continue  an 
authority  that  has  existed  for  many 
years,  in  this  phase  since  1942.  allowlrv 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  buy  up  to 
$5  billion  worth  of  Treasury  issues  di- 
rectly Instead  of  going  on  the  open  mar- 
ket. 

This  gives  to  the  Treasury  a  consider- 
ably greater  flexibility  than  it  otherwise 
would  have.  The  authority  has  been 
rarely  used  in  the  past.  It  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  public  when  used,  and  It  Is 
only  1.1  the  nature  of  a  standby  flexible 
approach  available  to  the  Treasury 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  prc^x>- 
sltion,  and  I  know  of  no  substantial  op- 
position to  the  rule. 

Therefore,  I  reserve  the  balance  Qf  my 
time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
my  colleague  yielding. 

I  know  what  this  bill  is.  and  the  pur- 
pose, and  I  agree  with  everything  he 
says,  except  I  would  like  to  make  my 
usual  inquiry  for  the  Record  as  to  why 
this  consideration  must  be  under  a  closed 
rule? 
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Mr.  BOLLINO.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  would  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  it  was  not  essential 
that  it  be  a  closed  rule,  but  it  was  tliought 
better  to  limit  the  discussion  to  this  very 
narrow  pro\ision  of  this  very  compli- 
cated Federal  Reserve  Act. 

If  it  were  not  an  open  rule,  almost  any 
kind  of  proposition  could  be  laid  before 
the  House,  Including  abolishing. the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

We  thought  it  better  to  leave  It  in  a 
very  narrow  area.  That  was  why  I 
moved  a  closed  rule. 

Mr  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man s  answer.  I  certainly  wotild  agree, 
so  far  as  the  example  he  has  stated  Is 
concerned. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  gentle- 
man to  say  that  he  in  person  moved  the 
closed  rule,  or  was  it  a  request  of  the 
chairman   of   the   committee   involved? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  un- 
derstood me  correctly. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  con.sume. 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  8&4  will 
provide  a  closed  inile,  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate,  for  consideration  of  S.  3368, 
which  involves  a  2-year  exteiLslon  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  direct  purchase  author- 
ity. 

The  reasons  for  the  bill  are  set  forth 
on  paKP  2  of  the  report,  and  the  explana- 
tion is  on  page  1. 

My  understanding  of  the  bill  and  of 
the  rule  is  precisely  the  same  as  given 
by  the  able  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr  BoLLiNcl. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  aereed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  PER- 
SONNEL TRAINING  ACT  OF   1966 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  iLsclf  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
Uon  of  the  bill  ^H.R.  13196  >  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  Increase 
the  opportunities  for  training  of  medical 
technologists  and  personnel  in  other 
allied  health  professions,  to  improve  the 
educational  quality  of  the  schools  train- 
ing' such  allied  health  profe.sslons  person- 
nel, and  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
existing  student  loan  programs  for  med- 
ical, osteopathic,  dental,  poditary.  phar- 
macy, optometrlc.  and  nursing  students, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEX  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bUl  HM.  13196,  with  Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bin  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.' 
Staggers  1  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
tuid  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vlrclnia. 

Mr.  ^AGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  mj^lf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  might  say,  at  the  start,  the  bill 
came  from  our  committee  imanimously. 
It  is  a  nonpartisan  measure  because  it 
has  to  do  with  health.  This  field  cer-, 
talnly  is  nonpartisan  in  otir  Nation,  since 
it  affects  all  people,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  politics. 

After  due  deliberation,  as  I  say,  the  bill 
was  reported  imanimotialy. 

The  bill  contains  three  programs. 

The  first  is  tine  assistafiice  in  the  train- 
ing of  members  of  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions, such  as  medicaJ  technologists, 
physical  therapists,  occupational  thera- 
pists and  the  like. 

Second  is  forgiveness  of  loans  made  to 
students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  op- 
tometry, at  the  rate  of  15  percent  a  year, 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  loan,  for  each 
year  of  practice  in  a  poor  rural  area. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  What  Is  being  done 
about  the  training  of  nurses?  Do  they 
come  under  the  bill  at  all?  There  was 
one  notice  I  saw  which  said  there  was 
going  to  be  some  emphasis  put  on  rem- 
edying the  extreme  lack  of  nurses. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  expla.in  to 
the  gentlewoman  that  in  tills  bill  we  do 
not  take  up  the  nurse  training  program 
at  all. 

We  have  different  bills  on  this,  and  we 
will  take  them  up,  because  I  realize  the 
extreme  urgency  and  need  of  nurses  in 
the  Nation. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  Are  we  going  to  have 
a  nursing  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  We  hope  so,  but  I 
cannot  say  right  now  because  of  the 
pressure  of  time.  However,  I  think  this 
great  need  Is  recopnlzed  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  It  will  certainly  be  consid- 
ered, 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  just  one  further 
statement? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    I  am  glad  io  sield. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  I  hope  very  definitely 
you  will  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  bedside  nurse  that  Is  so  -desperately 
needed  and  where  we  are  at  least  80,000 
short  In  this  country. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  agree  with  the 
gentlewoman  and  recrgnize  the  need, 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  talking  about  the 
forgiveness  of  loans  made  to  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  optometrists  practicing  in  poor 
rural  areas,  we  have  a  forgiveness  plan 
to  take  care  of  those  who  will  so  do. 


Third,  the  authorization  of  a  new  sys- 
tem of  loans  for  students  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  other  health  professions 
under  which  they  can  obtain  guaranteed 
loans  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  encouragement  is  prortded  for 
students  to  obtain  loans  from  other 
sources  in  addition  to  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  student  loans. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  contahiing  the 
allied  health  professions  personnel  con- 
tains four  parts, 

Mr,  Chairman,  H.R,  13196  carries  out 
recommendations  of  the  President  in  his 
message  on  domestic  health  and  educa- 
tion. The  bill  is  designed  to  help  meet 
the  serious  and  urgent  need  for  increased 
ntunbers,  improved  quality,  and  new 
categories  of  allied  health  personnel  to 
supply  present  needs  in  this  country     .■^ 

It  would  authorize  a  3-year  program 
of— 

First,  grants  to  universities,  colleges, 
and  junior  colleges  to  assist  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  as  centers  for  train- 
ing In  the  allied  health  professional  and 
technical  occupations,  or  the  replace- 
ment or  rehabilitation  of  existing  facili- 
ties for  such  centers; 

Second,  grants  to  such  training  cen- 
ters for  improving  the  quality  of  training 
they  prov-^de.  through  the  development 
of  new  cuS^culums  and  otrierwise.  and 
for  the  exparuslon  of  their  programs; 

Third,  tralneeshlps.  covering  the 
costs  of  tuition  and  fees,  and  a  stipend 
and  allowances  to  encourage  and  assist 
individuals  to  undertake  advanced  train- 
ing to  prepare  them  for  teaching,  super- 
visory, administrative,  and  other  special- 
ized duties;  and 

Fourth,  grants  to  training  centers  for 
the  development,  demonstration,  or  eval- 
uation of  currlculums  for  the  training  of 
new  types  of  health  technologists  and 
technicians 

The  biU  would  also  liberalize  the  for- 
giveness of  loans  obtained  under  Public 
Law  88-129.  as  amended,  allowing  up  to 
100  percent  forgiveness  as  an  encourage- 
ment, in  certain  cases,  to  physicians, 
dentists,  and  optometrists  to  practice  in 
poor  rural  areas  in  the  United  States 

The  bill  also  contams  provisions  to 
supplement  and  add  flexibility  to  the 
loan  programs  available  to  students  of 
the  health  professions  It  provides  au- 
thority for  students  at  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy, 
podiatry,  or  optometry  to  participate  in 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  estab- 
lished by  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  And.  It  adds 
provisions  to  encourage  the  use  of  pri- 
vate capital  for  the  health  professions 
and  nursing  student  loan  programs. 

This  bill.  Mr,  Chairman,  Is  a  positive 
step  toward  solving  an  urgent  afid  grow- 
ing problem.  We  are  a  prosperous  peo- 
ple, demanding  more  and  bett.er  hea'th 
care.  Yet  we  cannot  meet  those  de- 
mands unless  we  act  now  to  increase  the 
supply  of  health  manpower,  and  health 
facilities,  and  to  make  their  utilization 
as  eCBclent  as  possible. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  recognized  that  this 
is  so,  and  has  acted  a  number  of  times  in 
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recent  years  to  report  legislation  de- 
signed to  Increase  and  improve  the  Na- 
tion's supply  of  health  manpower.  In 
each  instance — the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Acts  of  1963  and 
1965;  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964; 
and  the  Graduate  Public  Health  Train- 
ing Amendments  of  1964 — we  recognized 
fully  that  only  a  part  of  the  total  health 
manpower  situation  was  being  dealt 
with. 

There  are  today  clear  needs  at  every 
level — from  doctors  and  dentists  to  aids 
and  orderlies. 

The  first  and  m6st  urgent  priority  to- 
day is  to  provide  a  significant  amount  of 
Federal  support  for  the  education  of  per- 
sonnel In  the  allied  health  professional 
and  technical  occupations. 

We  must  train  greater  numbers  of 
technologists  and  technicians  for  every 
phase  of  health  care — from  the  doctor's 
office  and  the  operating  room  to  those 
who  help  to  rehabilitate  the  111  and 
Injured. 

And  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  what  the 
bill  we  bring  before  the  House  today 
would  do.  It  authorizes  a  new,  3-year 
program  to  make  a  total  of  $78  million 
available  to  assi.st  training  in  the  Allied- 
Health  occupations. 

The  bill  comes  to  the  House  with  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  committee 
And  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  mem- 
bers— on  both  slde.s  of  the  committee — 
for  their  diligent  efforts  and  thoughtful 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  bill.  Every  member  rec- 
ognized that  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue, 
and  that  the  need  is  clear.  Every  mem- 
ber worked  hard  to  bring  a  good  bill  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  annual  expendi- 
tures on  health  and  medical  services  In 
this  countr>-  have  increased  from  $13 
billion  in  1950  and  $27  billion  in  1960  to 
approximately  $40  billion  last  year.  Pri- 
vate spending  for  personal  health  care 
In  1965  exceeded  $26  billion— about  6.1 
percent  of  personal  consumption  expend- 
itures. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  up- 
ward trend:  ri-sing  income.  t)etter  educa- 
tion, urbanization,  population  growth, 
the  changing  age  structure  of  the  popu- 
lation and  new  mechanisms  of  payment 
for  services,  including  private  insurance 
coverage  and  public  programs  such  as 
medicare. 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  No  one  will  deny 
that  medicine  has  much  more  to  offer 
today  than  a  generation  ago.  Advances 
in  diagnostic  a:.^  surgical  techniques 
make  it  possible  to  forestall  the  crippling 
and  killing  which  were  the  results  of 
many  diseases.  These  advances,  coupled 
with  the  increase  in  demand,  require  ad- 
ditions to  the  supply  of  health  man- 
Power — additions  both  in  numbers  and 
in  new  skills 

New  medical  procedures  require  an  in- 
creasing number  and  variety  of  skilled 
workers  such  as  occupational  therapists, 
dental  hygienists,  physical  therapists, 
medical  record  technicians,  and  nuclear 
medicine  technologists.  Tomorrow  there 
will  be  even  newer  types  of  specialists. 


As  is  stated  in  the  Coggeshall  report, 
"Planning  for  Medical  Progress  Through 
Education": 

Once  It  tools  only  one  doctor  to  resign 
hlmaelf  and  the  child's  parents  to  the  In- 
evitable death  of  a  blue  baby.  It  now  takes 
a  team  of  medical  specialists  and  auxiliary 
personnel  to  correct  the  congenital  ab- 
normality ot  a  baby's  heart  to  Insure  the 
child  a  normal  llfesp>an.  At  least  15  per- 
sons. Including  4  surgeons,  are  needed  in 
the  operating  room  for  the  repair  of  a  con- 
genital lesion  of  the  heart  More  than  100 
medical  specialists,  nurses,  and  skilled  tech- 
nicians are  Involved  In  poet-siirglcal  care  of 
the  patient. 

The  size  of  today's  medical  team  is  a 
reflection  of  the  advances  in  technology. 
New  occupational  skills  are  constantly 
being  Introduced  both  In  medical  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  testi- 
fied before  the  committee: 

One  of  the  unknown  quantities  In  health 
care  Is  that  we  do  not  today  have  Job  de- 
scriptions for  all  of  the  kinds  of  people  we 
will  have  to  train  and  employ. 

We  should  recognize  that  it  is  impos- 
sible today  to  assess  the  Nation's  health 
manpower  need.s  with  total  accuracy. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  "the 
present  needs  are  urgent. 

The  needs  are  being  felt  in  hospitals,  in 
laboratories,  in  nursing  homes,  and  In 
public  and  private  health  agencies  across 
the  country'. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  the  supply 
of  doctors,  dentists,  and  other  highly 
trained  ^professions  cannot  grow  to 
meet  all  these  needs.  A  large  number 
of  allied  professional  and  technical  work- 
ers will  be  required  to  extend  the  reach 
of  physicians  and  dentists.  Ten  years 
"from  now  the  supply  of  physicians  will 
be  about  the  same  in  relation  to  popula- 
tion as  it  is  today.  This  means  that  the 
only  way  we  ca:i  provide  the  best  in 
health  care  for  the  American  people  is  to 
increase  the  numbers  and  the  cai>abili- 
tie.s  of  allied  health  workers. 

To  give  a  realistic  picture  of  this  dis- 
mal situation.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me 
to  cite  a  few  examples.  Prom  a  recent 
report  of  the  Health  Careers  Council  of 
Illinois,  I  quote: 

All  doubts  about  the  extent  of  personnel 
vacancies  in  Illinois  hospitals  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  study  of  budgeted  hospital 
personnel  vacancies,  conducted  by  the  HUnois 
Hospital  Association.  Total  budgeted  vacan- 
cies have  lncrea.sed  79  percent  from  1.950 
vacancies  reported  In  1963  by  284  hospitals  to 
3.485  reported  in  1965  by  only  270  hospitals. 

On  our  southeastern  shore  we  find  a 
similar  picture  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
A  survey  by  the  Georgia  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, reported  on  February  23  of  this 
year,  revealed  1,574  immediate  openings 
in  the  paramedical  area  in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes.  The  shortages  included 
a  need  for  20  medical  record  librarians, 
30  dieticians,  50  medical  technologists, 
22  X-ray  technologists,  and  15  physical 
therapists. 

Estimates  based  on  studies  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  by  professional 
groups  show  that  in  some  of  these  fields 
we  require  that  by  1975  American  schools 
graduate  annually  an  estimated — 

Twice  the  present  number  of  medical 
and  X-ray  technologists; 


Three  or  four  times  the  number  of 
dental  hygienists; 

Eight  or  ten  times  the  number  of  med- 
ical record  librarians;  physical  thera- 
pists, and  occupational  therapists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  a  virtual  army 
of  middle  level  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers.  As  critical  as  the  health 
manpower  problem  is  today,  it  would 
become  downright  chaotic  if  we  do  not 
plan  ahead  to  head  off  what  appears  to 
be  a  worsening  situation  each  year. 

Passage  of  H.R.  13196  will  stimulate 
the  proper  training  and  supervision  of 
these  workers  to  work  effectively  on  the 
health  team.  Without  adequate  niun- 
bers  of  well-trained  personnel  we  can- 
not make  full  use  of  our  increasing  medi- 
cal knowledge,  our  technological  com- 
petence, our  hospitals  and  other  health 
care  facilities. 

So  far.  Federal  support  for  health 
manpower  training  has  been  concen- 
trated at  the  professional  or  graduate 
level — medical  and  dental  education, 
public  health  training,  research  train- 
ing and  other  advanced  training.  And 
the  Office  of  Education  program  for  sup- 
port of  practical  nurse  training  has  had 
a  substantial  impact  on  training  prac- 
tical nurses.  On  the  other  hand,  sup- 
port for  the  training  of  allied  health  pro- 
fessional and  technical  workers  has  gen- 
erally been  piecemeal  and  scant. 

The  bill  as  presented  represents  a 
strengthening  of  the  administration's 
recommendations.  We  have  broadened 
the  institutional  base  to  Include  com- 
munity or  junior  colleges  so  that  we  can 
tap  this  important  resource  for  the 
training  of  allied  health  professions  per- 
sonnel. In  doing  this  we  have  provided 
for  additional  sums  over  and  above  that 
recommended  by  the  administration  so 
as  not  to  undercut  or  dilute  support  for 
the  baccalaureate  degree  programs.  It 
is  our  sincere  belief  that  including  these 
junior  colleges  will  lead  to  a  .substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  curriculums 
at  these  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  allied  health  professions 
fields  and  that  it  will  add  an  urgently 
needed  new  resource  for  training  a  large 
number  of  people  In  the  health  occupa- 
tions. 

The  developmental  grant  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  make  available  a  toUl  of 
$6  million  during  the  3-year  period 
for  development  of  new  curriculums  for 
training  new  types  of  health  workers. 
In  the  past  when  the  need  for  a  new 
member  of  the  medical  team  became  ap- 
parent the  person  closest  at  hand  grad- 
ually assumed  the  new  duties  and  in 
time  became  a  specialist  in  laboratory 
work,  physical  therapy,  or  .some  other 
field. 

'  Now  medicine  advances  so  fast  that 
this  natural  evolution  of  manpower  is 
no  longer  acceptable.  As  quickly  as  we 
can  identify  the  need  for  new  specialists. 
we  must  begin  to  produce  them,  and  to 
do  this  we  must  say  what  their  training 
Is  to  be  and  how  it  shall  be  obtained 
These  developmental  grants  in  the  bill 
will  enable  us  to  do  so. 

The  Improvement  grants  section  of  the 
bin  provides  the  financial  wherewithal 
for  allied  health  professions  training 
centers  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
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programs  and  their  effectiveness  in 
training  in  the  health  occupations.  It 
provides  a  very  substantial  amount  of 
support,  as  noted  in  the  committee  re- 
port, and  this  is  where  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  will  go — $9  million  in  the  first 
year.  The  basic  improvement  grants 
provisions  would  make  funds  available 
to  schools  on  the  biisls  of  $5,000  per  cur- 
riculum in  the  allied  health  professions, 
plu£  $500  times  the  number  of  full-time 
students  in  those  curriculimis.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  authorizes  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  special  improvement 
grants  to  any  institution  which  is  ap- 
proved for  a  basic  improvement  grant 
In  order  to  Improve  the  specialized  fimc- 
tlons  of  the  training  centers,  especially 
in  multldlsclpUnao'  training  of  person- 
nel in  the  health  occupations. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  traineeshlps 
to  encourage  people  who  are  already  at 
work  In  the  allied  health  professions  to 
return  to  school  for  advanced  training. 
This  will  enable  tis  to  make  use  of  the 
existing  supply  of  skilled  manpower  to 
provide  as  quickly  as  possible  the  teach- 
ers, supervisors,  and  highly  qualified 
specialists  we  need  today.  Without  these 
traineeshlps.  which  are  familiar  to  us  in 
other  legislation,  such  as  the  Nurse 
Training  Act.  the  financial  difficulties  of 
returning  for  advanced  study  would  pre- 
vent many  if  not  most  of  these  people 
from  improving  their  skills. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly commend  this  bill  to  this 
House  for  action. 

First.  H.R.  13196  will  encourage  the 
growth  and  development  of  educational 
proL'rams  for  allied  health  professional 
and  tt'clmical  personnel.  This  will  in- 
cre;use  the  number  of  those  persons,  such 
as  medical  technologists,  occupational 
therapists,  and  dental  hygienists  who  are 
indi.srx-n.sable  to  the  physician  or  dentist 
as  he  attempts  to  meet  ever-increasing 
demands  on  his  time. 

I  should  like  to  recall  our  continuing 
concern  as  a  Nation  over  the  deficiencies 
in  our  .supply  of  physicians.  The  limita- 
tians  imposed  by  this  shortage  on  our 
e.\pectatlons  for  health  and  productive 
lives  have  been  made  plain  to  this  House 
and  to  its  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Porcim  Commerce.  I  should  like  to  re- 
mind the  House  that  these  limitations 
will  not  be  removed  solely  by  our  efforts 
to  increase  the  number  of  physicians; 
that  equally  essential  is  the  provision  of 
other  types  of  health  workers  who  assist 
in  providing  medical  care  and  thereby 
extend  the  effectiveness  of  our  physicians. 

Se''onci.  H.R.  13196  will  amend  the 
Health  Profe.s.slons  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1965  to  provide  iiicreased  loan 
forgiveness  In  order  to  encourage  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  and  optometri.sts  to 
practice  in  areas  of  greatest  need.  Our 
rural  population  has  great  difficulty  In 
obtaining  medical  care.  We  cannot 
stand  idly  by  and  watch  the  trend  toward 
urbanization  deprive  the.se  people  of 
reasonable  access  to  medical  care. 

Third.  It  will  provide  new  and  alterna- 
tive means  by  which  student  loans  may 
be  financed  under  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  and  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  by  encouraging  the  use  of 
private  capital  for  such  loans.    The  com- 


mittee has  been  assured  that  the  level  of 
financing  for  these  student  loan  pro- 
grams will  not  be  decreased  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  this  legislation  is  an  imjwrtant 
step  in  solving  our  health  manpower 
problems.  We  will,  of  course,  have  to 
take  other  steps.  We  must  find  ways  to 
u.se  the  health  workers  we  now  have  more 
effectively  We  should  develop  more 
efficient  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  clinics. 
We  must  find  additional  ways  to  encour- 
age vast  numbers  of  young  people  to 
make  a  career  of  heaJth  work. 

I  am  absolutely  certain,  however,  that 
without  •nactment  of  this  legislation,  im- 
provements In  the  Nation's  health  will 
be  delayed— perhaps  denied.  This  bill 
provides  the  cxDmerstone — the  trained 
people — on  which  all  other  plans  must  be 
laid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  bill  from  any  source,  so  I  hope  that 
the  bill  w:ll  be  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jneld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  Allied  Hialth  Professions  Person- 
nel Training  Act  will  be  a  necessary  and 
desirable  adjunct  to  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act  iH.R. 
12)  and  the  other  measures  passed  by 
this  House  in  the  last  3  years  aimed 
at  increasing  the  health  manpower  of 
our  countrj'.  It  could  be  argued  that 
the  allied  health  professions  should  have 
been  the  first  to  be  given  the  shot  in  the 
■  arm  because  of  the  number  needed  to 
work  with  and  assist  the  doctors  and 
dentists  we  hope  to  produce  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  the  people. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  sound  very 
familiar  when  we  hark  back  to  the 
various  measures  designed  to  create  the 
facilities  and  encourage  their  use  by 
large  numbers  of  new  people  dedicated 
to  health  care.     H.R.  13196  provides: 

First.  Construction  grants  to  univer- 
sities, colleges  and  junior  colleges  to 
build  facilities  for  training  of  allied 
health  professionals.  These  grants  are 
very  similar  in  amount  and  administra- 
tion to  those  provided  under  H.R.  1?  for 
the  building  of  medical  schools.  The 
3-year  program  will  cost  $25.5  million. 

Second.  Grants  to  improve  cour.ses 
and  curriculums  in  the  hope  of  getting 
more  .schools  involved  and  in  obtaining 
new  courses  as  well  as  lmpro\'ing  courses 
already  in  being.  The  bill  would  allow 
for  grants  to  the  schools  of  $5,000  plus 
$500  per  student  for  courses  containing 
no  less  than  20  students.  The  3 -year 
program  would  co.st  $39  million. 

Third.  Traineeshlps  in  the  form  of 
money  grants  to  individuals  for  ad- 
vanced training  to  provide  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  the  various  allied  health 
professions.  The  3-year  program  would 
cost  $6.5  million. 

Fourth.  Grants  to  schools  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  curriculums  or  demon*- 
stration  and  experimental  courses  in 
new  and  developing  specialties.  The  3- 
year  program  would  cost  $6  million 

Fifth.  The  bill  will  liberalize  the  for- 
giveness feature  now  applicable  to  doc- 
tors for  practicing  in  rural  areas.  It 
will  allow  as  much  as  100  percent  for- 
giveness of  educational  loans  to  doctors, 


dentists,  and  optometrists  who  practice 
In  such  areas  for  a  full  5  years. 

Sixth  It  would  provide  additional 
funds  for  loans  to  students  by  authoriz- 
ing the  guarantee  of  private  loans  and 
subsidizing  the  Interest  required  to  obtain 
such  losms.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
program  for  3  years  would  cost  $77 
million. 

The  total  cost  of  the  entire  program 
for  3  years  Is  estimated  at  $155, million. 

The  first  question  which  comes  to  mind 
is.  What  are  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions? It  is  not  as  easy  to  answer  this 
question  as  it  was  in  other  bills  to  say 
"doctors  are  included  and  also  optome- 
trists.'  Everyone  well  knows  what  these 
professions  are.  and  the  bill  spelled  out 
with  imrticularity  which  were  included. 
This  cannot  be  done  here,  &i\d  I  will 
explain  why. 

First  of  all,  there  are  roughly  200 
professions  and  technical  skills  en- 
gaged in  the  health  field  already.  The 
number  of  people  engaged  in  them  are 
increasing,  but  so  are  the  number  of 
skills  and  categories.  As  medical  and 
health  programs  change  In  emphasis, 
such  as  those  for  heart,  stroke,  and  can- 
cer, new  technical  skill  becomes  neces- 
sary. The  result  of  all  this  is  a  stratified 
professional  ladder. 

Etoctors  and  dentists  require  long  and 
arduous  training  to  be  qualified  for  their 
very  exacting  and  creative  roles  in  the 
health  field.  Not  only  do  they  need  bac- 
calaureate degrees  but  varj'ing  amounts 
of  post  graduate  study  and  supervised  ex- 
perience before  practicing. 

Below  this  level  are  professions  which 
require  4 -year  courses  of  study  such  as 
medical  technologists  and  physical  thera- 
pists. Some  skills  may  be  either  2-  or 
4-year  courses  with  responsibility  as- 
signed accordingly.  Here  are  nurses 
from  three  different  programs  including 
4-year  baccalaureate  degrees. 

In  many  instances  a  difference  In  the 
designation,  as  technologist  or  techni- 
cian, may  Indicate  a  difference  m  level  of 
education  involved  as  well  as  the  work 
the  individual  may  handle.  For  example, 
there  are  X-ray  technologists  tfhd  X-ray 
technicians.  There  are  dental  hygien- 
ists and  dental  technicians.  And  there 
are  some  I  could  not  possibly  explain  such 
as  cytotechnologists.  mycologists,  and 
virologists.  Some  are  even  harder  to  pro- 
nounce, but  I  know  that  when  we  need 
their  services,  we  want  them  to  be  there 
and  to  be  well  trained. 

Another  reason  I  cannot  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  all  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions are.  is  that  I  mipht  be  out  of  date 
before  I  flnLshed  listing  them.  With  the 
medical  profession  bringing  forth  new 
miracles  m  treatments,  cures  and  re- 
placement parts,  the  kinds  and  numbers 
of  assistants  needed  and  the  skills  they 
will  require  change  rapidly.  New  cate- 
gories and  subcategories  of  specialists 
emerge  constantly.  That  means  that 
new  courses  and  new  curriculums  will  be 
needed  to  produce  these  important  pro- 
fessionals and  technicians. 

This  bill  recognizes  these  conditions 
and  creates  a  scheme  of  assistance  which 
is  as  flexible  as  the  problem.  We  al- 
ready know  that  by  1975  we  must  in- 
crease the  production  in  some  categories 
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as  follows:  twice  the  number  of  medical 
and  X-ray  technologists;  twice  the  num- 
ber of  speech,  pathologists  and  audl- 
oloflrtsts:  three  or  four  times  the  niamber 
of  dental  hyglenists;  far  greater  num- 
bers of  medical  librarians,  occupational 
therapists  and  physical  therapists. 

All  of  which  poses  the  more  immediate 
and  acute  problem  of  obtaining  highly 
qualified  teachers  and  supervisors  for 
these  future  professionals.  This  bill  at- 
tacks that  problem  through  the  trainee- 
ships  it  provides.  That  idea  has  worked 
rather  well  for  nurses  and  others  such  as 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  should  also 
help  appreciably  here. 

As  proposed,  this  bill  concentrated 
upon  the  creation  of  teachers  and  super- 
vLsors  through  large  university  centers 
with  baccalaureate  and  postgraduate 
courses.  The  committee  has  Included 
others,  principally  junior  colle.  ;s.  in  the 
program.  Manpower  is  critically  short, 
and  If  It  Is  possible  to  increase  the  supply 
of  health  manpower  without  adversely 
affecting  the  procurement  of  additional 
teachers  and  specialists.  It  should  be 
done.  If  anj-thing  like  the  required 
number  of  skilled  technicians  is  to  be 
produced,  the  junior  college  must  pro- 
duce them  and  the  process  must  be 
started  at  once  so  that  it  can  develop 
In  orderly  fashion 

It  is  not  intended,  and  the  legislative 
history  will  clearly  indicate,  that  the 
training  of  teachers  and  supervisors 
should  suffer  at  the  expense  of  stepping 
up  the  production  of  technicians  now. 
The  sums  of  money  made  available  under 
this  bill  are  well  defined,  and  the  com- 
mittee report  gives  a  clear  marching  or- 
der to  those  who  must  administer  the 
program. 

Loan  guarantees  for  private  financing 
is  a  new  wrinkle  which  is  regarded  with 
some  suspicion — not  because  It  is  a  bad 
Idea  but  because  of  how  It  might  be  used. 
As  you  know,  there  was  an  attempt,  or 
so  it  seemed,  to  do  away  with  the  present 
loan  programs  for  students  by  gradual 
replacement  with  elaborate  systems  of 
private  financing  and  Government  guar- 
antee Whatever  political  problems  at- 
tached to  the  idea,  we  cannot  assume 
that  it  would  work  and  risk  the  dangers 
to  the  whole  program  if  it  does  not.  In 
the  other  fields  of  education  the  idea 
was  at  least  deferred. 

So  here  the  right  to  guarantee  loans 
obtained  privately  by  students  Is  granted 
&s  is  the  authority  to  help  them  with  the 
Interest  and  to  pick  up  part  of  the  loans 
where  it  would  have  been  forgiven  had 
it  been  from  the  Government  originally. 
It  Is  obviously  intended  as  an  additional 
source  of  loan  funds  and  not  a  substitute 
for  present  progxams.  I  personally  feel 
that  It  will  attract  few  takers  and  that 
the  machinery  now  in  existence  will  han- 
dle the  great  bulk  of  student  borrowing. 
The  committee  has  taken  pains  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  existing  programs  are 
to  be  relied  upon  and  not  cut  back. 

I  favor  the  ipassage  of  HJl.  13196  al- 
though I  fear  that  by  this  time  next 
month  we  may  wish  that  we  had  started 
at  this  end  of  the  health  manpower  prob- 
lem several  years  ago.  Of  all  the  health 
legislation  we  have  considered  and 
passed,  this  bill  and  the  Nurse  Training 


Act  affect  most  vitally  the  people  who 
spend  the  most  time  and  continuing  ef- 
fort with  the  patient. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  SprwgebJ  has  con- 
sumed 7  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    California     [Mr. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
solely  for  the  punx>se  of  completely  en- 
dorsing this  bill. 

We  had  extensive  hearings  on  the  bill 
and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  con- 
sidered bills  to  come  before  the  Congress. 

In  the  light  of  what  will  happen  be- 
cause of  medicare  on  July  1,  It  certainly 
Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  see  to  it  that  all  of  the  training 
facilities  possible  are  made  available  to 
train  people  in  those  professions  who 
are  needed  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
the  medicare  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent bill  and  I  endorse  It  in  every 
way. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13196.  Today  as  our 
population  grows  and  grows  and  our 
technology  advances,  the  growth  of  our 
supply  of  health  manpower  is  not  keep- 
ing pace.  Medicine,  dentistry,  nursing, 
and  many  of  the  allied  health  professions 
are  suffering  from  urgent  shortages. 
Hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  home 
health  services  are  all  badly  understaffed. 

Technological  advances  have  made  the 
local  general  practitioner  a  member  of  a 
team  of  technicians  rather  than  a  one- 
man  hospital.  New  diagnostic  and  sur- 
gical techniques  require  many  types  of 
workers,  such  as  medical  technologists, 
cytotechnologlsts,  virologists,  Immuno- 
hematologlsts — you  name  it,  and  the 
medical  profession  has  an  "-ologist"  to 
take  care  of  It.  Advances  in  these  tech- 
niques have  made  it  possible  to  forestall 
many  of  the  maimlngs  and  deaths  which 
were  the  result  of  some  diseases.  As  our 
life  span  is  extended,  the  aged  popula- 
tion, which  has  the  most  chronic  ill- 
nesses requiring  long-term  treatment 
and  care,  will  be  on  the  increase. 

Our  rising  level  of  education  has  pro- 
duced an  Intensified  concern  for  good 
health  and  physical  fitness,  giving  an  in- 
creased appreciation  of  the  value  of 
health  care.  This  rising  level  of  educa- 
tion has  also  kept  the  people  informed  as 
to  what  treatments  are  available  and 
from  whom  they  may  be  received.  The 
lack  of  manpower  forces  many  to  travel 
long  distances  for  treatment,  wait  long 
periods  of  time  for  appointments,  and 
pay  outrageous  prices,  because  the  de- 
mand for  the  specialists  simply  over- 
whelms the  supply.  This  demand  Is 
made  even  greater  by  the  expansion  of 
both  private  Insurance  and  public  pro- 
grams for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  health  cares. 

The  continuation  of  the  life  processes, 
for  many  people  afflicted  with  chronic 
diseases,  depends  not  only  upon  the 
services  of  physicians  and  nurses,  but 
also  on  the  allied  services,  such  as  physi- 
cal therapists,  rehabilitation  counselors, 
or  speech  and  hearing  therapists.  The 
extension   of   life   and    the   addition   of 


years  of  life  are  not  to  be  cheaply  gained. 
One  cost  is  the  necessary  training  of 
manpower  to  provide  health  services  for 
the  chronically  ill. 

In  the  decade  between  1950  and  1960, 
our  populatlo^  has  Increased  by  18  per- 
cent, and  this  rate  of  growth  has  been 
approximately  the  same  for  physicians. 
The  dichotomy  between  our  technologi- 
cal potentials  and  their  effective  applica- 
tions is  due.  in  part,  to  a  lack  of  any  sig- 
nificant change  In  the  ratio  of  physicians 
to  population. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  a  number 
of  studies  have  been  made  which  point 
to  shortages  of  health  manpower,  and 
the  need  for  new  and  expanded  train- 
ing facilities.  Prom  these  studies  and 
from  testimony  given  before  the  commit- 
tee of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Staggers),  it  was  estimated  that  before 
1975  American  schools  mu.st  graduate 
twice  the  present  number  of  medical  and 
X-ray  technologists,  twice  the  number 
of  speech  pathologists  and  audlologlste, 
three  or  four  times  the  num.ber  of  dental 
hygienists,  and  even  greater  Increases  In 
the  number  of  medical  record  librarians, 
occupational  therapists,  and  physical 
therapists.  To  meet  these  needs,  there 
are  two  courses  of  action  which  should 
be  followed:  First,  sharply  increase  the 
output  of  professional  workers,  empha- 
sizing teaching  needs;  and  second,  in- 
crease the  amount  of  technical  workers 
through  expansion  of  junior  colleges  and 
other  technical  and  vocational  programs. 
H.R.  13196  is  designed  to  make  such  in- 
creases possible. 

The  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  13196  Is 
"to  authorize  a  new  program  of  support 
for  the  education  of  a  wide  range  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  in 
the  allied  health  occupations,  to  meet 
growing  and  increasingly  urgent  needs 
for  such  personnel."  The  bill  reported 
by  conrmilttee  would  authorize  a  3 -year 
program  of— 

First,  grants  to  schools  to  assi-st  in 
construction  or  rehablhtatlon  of  facili- 
ties for  trainin.g  in  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessional and  technical  occupatioris; 

Second,  grants  to  such  training  centers 
for  improving  their  quality  through  de- 
velopment of  new  curriculums  and  ex- 
pansion of  their  programs; 

Third,  traineeships  covering  the  costs 
of  tuition  and  fees,  and  a  stipend  and 
allowances  to  encourage  and  assist  in- 
dividuals to  imdertake  advance  train- 
ing to  prepare  them  for  teaching,  super- 
visory, administrative,  and  other  spe- 
cialized duties;  and 

Fourth,  grants  to  training  centers  for 
the  development  of  curriculum  for  the 
training  of  new  types  of  health  tech- 
nologists and  techriiclans. 

As  reported,  the  bill  would  also  lib- 
eralize the  forgiveness  of  loans  obtained 
under  Public  Law  88-129  allowing  up  to 
100  percent  forgiveness  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  physicians,  dentists,  and  optome- 
trists to  practice  in  poor  rural  areas  In 
the  United  States. 

The  bill,  in  addition,  provides  that 
students  in  schools  of  medicine,  dentla- 
try.  osteopathy,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
podiatry,  or  optometry  may  participate 
in  the  guaranteed  loan  program  estab- 
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llshed  by  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  The  bill  also  is 
designed  to  encourage  the  use  of  pri- 
vate capital  for  loans  to  these  students. 

As  health  care  becomes  more  complex, 
and  as  the  people's  health  demands  be- 
come greater,  the  supply  of  doct.ors.  den- 
tists, and  other  highly  trained  profes- 
sionals cannot  be  suflQciently  expanded 
to  meet  the  demands.  Our  only  solu- 
tion Is  to  extend  the  reach  of  physicians 
and  dentists  by  Increasing  the  number  of 
allied  professional  and  technical  workers. 
Maintenance  of  our  high  standards  of 
medicine  and  health  can  be  had  only 
through  this  expansion,  and  H.R.  13196. 
with  Its  broad  provisions,  is  a  means  to 
this  most  important  end. 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rl-se  In 
supiwrt  of  H.R.  13196.  the  Allied  Health 
Professions  Training  Act  of   1966. 

We  have  often  heard  about  the  short- 
ages of  health  manpower  In  the  United 
Statrs.  We  have  begun  to  recognize  that 
there  are  too  few  trained  health  workers 
to  meet  the  rising  demands  for  more 
and  better  health  services. 

Figures  cited  beginning  on  page  13  of 
the  committee  report  show  that  there  arc 
current  needs  in  nearly  all  of 'the  so- 
called  Allied  Health  professions.  We 
shall  need  an  additional  27.000  dental 
hyj.deni.sts  by  1975.  We  need  at  least 
40.000  medical  technologists  and  42.000 
physical  therapists  to  mention  just  a 
few.  But  we  do  not  need  merely  to  train 
more  health  professionals,  we  must  train 
better  ones.  Our  professional  schools 
mu.st  keep  pace  with  tlie  rapidly  ad- 
vancing technology.  Facilities  must  be 
Improved  and  curriculums  expanded. 
This  our  schools  cannot  do  alone — all 
Americans  have  a  large  stake  in  the  con- 
tinued advancement  of  medical  science — 
an  advancement  which  could  be  stymied 
by  a  continued  shortage  of  personnel  in 
the  allied  professions. 

At  the  .same  time,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  we  are  not  now  training  sufficient 
numbers  to  -meet  these  needs.  For  ex- 
ample, our  Import  states  that  American 
schools  mu.st  graduate  twice  as  many 
medical  and  X-ray  technologists,  twice 
the  number  of  speech  pathologists  and 
audlologists  and  three  or  four  times  as 
many  dental  hygienists. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  needs  for  these 
specialists  will  not  decrease.  Nor  will 
they  be  met  at  our  present  training 
levels.  The  advent  of  medicare  will  in- 
evitably place  an  increased  strain  upon 
our  facilities  and  manpower.  As  our 
standard  of  living  continues  to  ri.se.  more 
and  more  people  will  seek  medical  care 
where  before  they  refrained  from  doing 
so  becau.se  they  felt  they  could  not  afford 
it.  Finally,  the  advanced  technology  Ix*- 
In?  employed  in  the  medical  profession 
requires  not  only  increased  numbers  of 
personnel,  but  Improved  methods  as  well. 
As  we  learn  more  about  disease  and  its 
cause,  we  must  also  refine  our  methods 
of  treatment. 

Tlie  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1965  will  help 
to  educate  more  and  better  doctors,  den- 
tists, osteopaths,  optometrists,  and 
podiatrists.  But  these  professionals  cam 
only  function  as  well  as  the  teams  of  as- 
sistants which  support  them.     Without 


highly  trained  assistants  much  of  the 
time  of  our  professionals  will  be  lost. 
And  without  a  positive  concerted  effort 
we  shall  be  unable  to  provide  these  skilled 
ix^rsonnel. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  13196  will  enable 
us  to  make  such  an  effort.  I:  will  enable 
us  to  train  increasing  numbers  of  allied 
health  professionals  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing needs  of  our  medical  profession.  I 
urge  the  favorable  consideration  of  H.R. 
13196 

Mr.  SCHMXDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chalr- 
'  man,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  13196, 
which  I  believe  will  contribute  much  to 
meeting  our  Nation's  health  needs.  Since 
I  have  been  in  oflQce,  I  have  received  re- 
quests from  a  number  of  communities 
In  my  district  for  assistance  in  securing 
a  full-time  physician  or  dentist.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
shortage  of  medical  personnel  which  is 
particularly  acute  In  many  of  the  small 
communities  in  my  district  and  throt^;h- 
out  the  Nation.  In  many  areas,  citizens 
must  travel  great  distances  to  receive  any 
type  of  medical  care,  which  certainly 
could  have  tragic  consequences  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  bill  which  we 
are  considering  today  will  help  to  meet 
this  great  need.  The  loans  and  grants 
authorized  by  this  legislation  will  permit 
many  more  individuals  to  receive  train- 
ing in  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  niu-slng,  phaiTnacy,  podiatry, 
and  o!)tometry  Presently,  we  are  faced 
with  a  critical  shortage  of  personnel  In 
the.se  occupations  and  with  the  continued 
growth  of  our  Nation  this  shortage  will 
become  more  serious  if  we  do  not  act  to 
meet  the  problem. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  concern  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress for  the  well-being  of  our  citizens 
who  reside  in  rural  areas.  In  tlie  past, 
many  of  the  programs  of  assistance  were 
not  extended  to  these  areas  and.  as  a  re- 
sult, many  dedicated  Americans  were  not 
able  to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  modern 
society.  Approval  of  this  legislation  will 
again  represent  our  firm  commitment  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  jmrts  of  America. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  student  loan 
forgiveness  section  of  this  bill,  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  optometrists  who 
practice  in  low-income  rural  areas  will 
be  permitted  to  receive  100-percent  loan 
forgiveness  at  a  rate  of  15  percent  for 
each  year.  The  bill  also  will  permit  a  50- 
jwrcent  loan  forgiveness,  at  a  rate  of  10 
percent  for  e%ch  year,  for  nurses,  den- 
tists, optometrists,  and  osteopaths  who 
serve  in  shortage  areas.  I  believe  this 
program  will  greatly  assist  our  smaller 
rural  communities  in  attracting  well- 
trained  Individuals  to  their  areas.  The 
result  will  be  more  healthy  citizens  and  a 
stronger  America. 

This  legislation  also  will  help  to  meet 
the  urgent  needs  in  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessional and  technical  occupations. 
Presently,  there  is  a  critical  shortage  In 
these  professions,  a  factor  which  seri- 
ously affects  our  overall  effort  to  provide 
the  highest  quality  medical  care  for  citi- 
zens. 

Among  the  allied  health  professions 
personnel  are  the  dental  hygienlst,  dieti- 


tian, hospital  administrator,  medical  rec- 
ord Ubrarian,  medical  social  worker,  oc- 
'  cupational  therapist,  physical  therapist, 
radiobiologlst,  virologist,  and  X-ray 
technologist.  There  are  also  shortages 
among  the  allied  health  personnel  at  the 
technical  level  such  as  operating  room 
technicians,  laboratory  technicians,  psy- 
chiatric technicians,  and  inhalation  ther- 
apists. 

This  bill,   wliich   we-  are  considering, 
will  help  to  end  this  shortage.     By  in- 
creasing the  number  of  trained  person-    , 
nel  in  these  professions,  the  research  and 
.scope  of  the  physician  will  be  extended. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  conclusion.  I  want 
to  again  Indicate  my  strong  support  of 
this  bill,  and  I  urge  Its  approval  by  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Mr,  FOGARTY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  m  favor  of  H.R,  1  il96,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
increase  the  opportunities  for  training  of 
medical  technologists  and  personnel  In 
other  allied  health  professions.  The  bill 
also  seeks  to  Improve  the  educational 
quality  of  the  schools  tralrdng  such  allied 
health  professions  personnel  A  third 
major  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  existing  loan  programs  for 
students  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry, pharmacy,  podiatry,  optometry, 
and  nursing. 

While  Congress  in  the  past  has  devel- 
oped a  fine  record  of  providing  for  the 
trai^^ing  of  physicians,  nunses.  dentists, 
optometrists,  podiatrists,  and  pharma- 
cists, there  is  an  ever-increa.slng  need  to 
support  the  training  of  the  wide  array  of 
technologists  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals. These  allied  health  professions 
perform  the  technical  support  work  so 
essential  to  the  practice  of  modern 
medicine. 

The  allied  health  professions  Include 
such  occupations  as  clinical  psycholo- 
gists, dental  hygienists,  dieticians,  hos- 
pital administrators,  medical  illustrators. 
medical  record  librarlar^s,  medical  tech- 
nologists, nutritionists,  physical  thera- 
pists, virologists,  and  X-ray  technolo- 
gists. 

In  addition  to  the  working  profes- 
sionals there  is  a  need  for  supervisors  of 
subprofessional  workers  such  as  techni- 
cians and  laboratory  aids  and  for  teach- 
ers In  the  allied  health  professions. 

H.R,  13196  seeks  to  pro\ide  for  these 
needs  through,  first,  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities;  second, 
grants  for  schools  for  educational  im- 
provement; third,  traineeships  to  help 
prepare  teachers,  administrators,  super- 
visors, and  other  personnel  In  specialized 
practice;  and  fourth,  project  grants  to 
develop,  demonstrate,  or  evaluate  cur- 
riculums for  training  new  types  of  health 
technologists. 

The  construction  grants  are  patterned 
after  those  now  available  for  medical, 
dental,  and  certain  other  health  profes- 
sions schools  under  the  Health  Profes- 
sional Educational  Assistance  Act,  and 
to  nursing  schools  under  the  Nurse 
Training  Act. 

The  improvement  grant  provisions 
closely  resemble  the  educational  Im- 
provement grants  authorized  by  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Amendments  of   1965,     Funds  for 
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these  grants  will  be  used  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  education.  Including  the  co- 
ordination of  allied  health  currlculums 
within  an  institution.  This  coordina- 
tion enables  Individuals  who  will  later 
work  together  In  providing  health  care 
to  be  trained  together  In  situations 
which  approximate  actual  experience. 

The  tralneeships  would  help  prepwire 
teachers,  administrators,  supervisors, 
and  specialists  in  the  various  allied 
health  professions.  The  tralneeships 
would  make  it  possible  for  many  people 
now  working  in  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions to  return  to  school  for  limited 
periods  to  obtain  the  further  training 
which  Is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  teach- 
ing or  supervisory  duties. 

The  project  grants  proposed  In  H.R. 
13196  are  to  be  used  for  developing, 
demonstrating,  or  evaluating  new  courses 
of  study  to  train  new  kinds  of  health 
technologists.  As  technology  develops, 
new  types  of  people  will  be  needed  to  ap- 
ply the  new  methods.  The  project  grants 
would  allow  educators  flexibility  and 
room  for  experimentation  to  anticipate 
these  new  requirements. 

In  1963  there  were  some  5,000  gradu- 
ates at  the  baccalaureate  and  about  2,000 
more  at  the  advanced  degree  levels  in  the . 
various  allied  health  professions.  Un- 
der the  3-year  program  proposed  in  H.R. 
13196,  an  additional  three  to  four  thou- 
sand persons  could  be  trained. 

As  the  physician  encounters  increas- 
ing demands  on  his  time,  more  and  more 
tasks  need  to  be  delegated  to  trained 
specialists.  Furthermore,  it  is  neither 
practical  nor  possible  to  train  physicians 
to  be  skillful  in  all  of  the  various  special 
techniques  and  methods  required  in  the 
health  field  today. 

The  expenditure  on  health  and  med- 
ical services  in  this  country  totaled  $40 
billion  last  year.  Rising  Incomes,  better 
education,  urban  zatlon,  population 
growth,  the  changing  age  structure  of  the 
population  and  new  mechanisms  of  pay- 
ment for  health  services  have  worked  to 
enlarge  the  demand  for  such  services. 

Physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  form 
the  core  of  the  health  manpower  team, 
but  we  are  becoming  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  services  from  an  expanding 
number  and  variety  of  other  health 
workers. 

As  Secretary  John  W.  Gardner  said  in 
his  testimony  on  H.R.  13196: 

There  Is  a  need  for  allied  iiealth  profes- 
sionals to  extend  the  reach  of  services  both 
in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality  that  can  be 
provided  by  physicians  and  dentists.  There 
Is  a  need  for  a  vital  army  of  health  work- 
ers ••  •  who  will  require  training  and  su- 
pervision to  provide  needed  services. 

Acute  shortages  of  such  personnel  have 
been  reported  in  virtually  every  area  of 
the  country.  Estimates  made  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  professional 
groups  show  that  to  meet  our  needs  in 
some  of  these  allied  health  fields,  Ameri- 
can schools  win  need  to  graduate  twice 
the  present  number  of  medical  and  X-ray 
technologists:  3  or  4  times  the  number 
of  dental  hyglenists;  and  8  or  10  times  the 
number  of  medical  record  librarians, 
physical  therapists  and  occupational 
therapists. 


An  excellent  appraisal  of  why  we  ftice 
this  grave  situation  was  given  In  a  recent 
report  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  which  stated : 

We  have  •  •  •  not  developed  the  proper 
manpower  training  programs  for  the  new 
technologies.  We  have  continued  to  hold  on 
to  our  traditional  and  basic  traimng  pro- 
grams In  the  varlouB  health  and  medical 
fields  without  analyzing  the  new  technol- 
ogies available  and  the  real  posslbUlty  of 
training  new  categories  of  manpower  who  can 
perform  many  of  the  functlona  now  carried 
out  by  highly  skilled  and  scarce  professional 
personnel. 

It  is  time  that  we  in  Congress  acknowl- 
edge not  only  this  "real  possibility,"  but 
this  necessity.  It  Is  time  that  we  re- 
afarm  our  commitment  to  improving  the 
Nation's  health  through  a  comprehensive 
assistance  program  which  must  include 
the  tralnng  of  these  vital  allied  health 
professionals. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  lend  your  full 
support  to  this  measure.  The  great 
needs  for  the  coming  decade  can  only  be 
met  fully  if  we  act  and  act  now. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  13196,  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Personnel  Training 
Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  of  this  House  to  point  out  the  criti- 
cal shortage  of  trained  medical  person- 
nel. This  is  not  a  New  Jersey  or  a  sec- 
tional problem;  it  is  a  problem  in  all 
parts  of  the  Nation.  Perhaps  the  short- 
age is  most  acute  in  low-income  urban 
areas  and  in  remote  rural  areas.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Nation  the  need  can 
only  be  described  as  critical.  In  almost 
every  phase  of  modern  medicine  the 
shortage  of  trained  people  is  reaching 
truly  alarming  proportions. 

Today  at  a  time  when  medical  research 
is  able  to  provide  the  American  people 
with  care  which  would  have  been  de- 
scribed as  ilslonary  a  generation  ago. 
we  are  hamstrung  by  a  shortage  of 
trained  people  to  accomplish  these  medi- 
cal marvels. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  which  was  signed  into 
law  last  year  by  President  Johnson,  I  am 
well  aware  of  what  can  be  done  to  re- 
store people  to  health  if  the  facilities  and 
trained  personnel  are  available.  It  is 
the  shortage  of  p)ersonnel  which  is  our 
greatest  problem.  To  take  just  one  pro- 
fession, there  are  now  about  7.200  regis- 
tered occupational  therapists  in  the 
United  States  The  American  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Association  testified  that 
there  were  15.600  ut^filled  positions  in 
1965.  They  estimate  that  if  we  are  to 
fill  the  need  for  the  year  1975  we  will 
have  to  turn  out  8.000  graduates  a  year. 
Tliere  were  only  800  graduates  last  year. 
For  another  example,  we  will  need  to 
produce  8,000  physical  therapists  a  year 
by  1975.  Last  year  there  were  900  grad- 
uates.    This  is  an  alarming  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  today  Is 
critically  needed.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
join  with  me  In  supporting  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  OILLIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in    support   of    H.R.    13196.    the    Allied 


Health  Professions  Personnel  TralniM 
Act  of  1966.  " 

We  In  Congress  can  be  proud  of  our 
record  in  addressing  Federal  resources 
to  meet  the  critical  health  manpower 
shortage  of  our  Nation.  In  the  last  3 
years,  we  have  passed  two  landmark  acta 
focusing  on  the  needs  for  more  and  bet- 
ter prepared  health  professionals. 

In  1963  we  passed  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act;  the 
following  year  we  passed  the  Nurse 
Training  Act.  Grants  under  these  pro- 
grams to  date  will  result  in  the  addltioi 
of  885  new  first-year  places  in  medical 
schools,  372  new  places  in  dental  schools 
and  1,125  new  places  in  nursing  schools. 
These  acts  will  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  health  manpower  situa- 
tion. They  represent  bold  responses  to 
critical  problems;  but  they  are  not 
enough.  They  only  begin  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Doctors  and  dentists  and  nurses  need 
support — .support  from  highly  trained 
technicians.  Without  this  support,  our 
professional  health  personnel  are  forced 
to  spend  endless  hours  on  tasks  that 
could  be  handled  by  persons  with  less 
specialized  training.  Oftentimes,  these 
tasks  are  left  undone.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect our  doctors  and  denti.sts  and  nurses 
also  to  be  medical  record  librarians  and 
dental  hygienists  and  X-ray  technolo- 
gLsts.  This  is  a  terrible  waste  of  man- 
power. It  is  inefficient  and  intolerable. 
The  need  for  persons  trained  in  the 
allied  health  professions  is  with  us  today 
and  growing  rapidly.  As  our  society  has 
become  more  prosperous,  we  have  turned 
more  attention  to  the  pre.scrvation  of 
man's  good  health.  The  annual  expend- 
iture on  health  and  medical  services  in 
this  country  Increased  from  $13  billion 
in  1950  and  $27  billion  in  1960  to  approx- 
imately $40  billion  last  year.  Private 
spending  for  personal  health  care  in  this 
country  in  1965  was  more  than  $26  bU- 
lion — about  6.1  percent  of  personal  con- 
sumption expenditures. 

This  growth  in  expenditures,  unfor- 
tunately, has  not  been  matched  by  the 
growth  of  trained  health  manp<)wer. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  allied 
health  professions.  The  top  Govern- 
ment health  official — the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral— has  forecast  the  need  for  an  in- 
crease of  about  1  million  such  workers 
by  1975.  with  a  need  to  prepare  an  addi- 
tional 100.000  health  workers  each  year. 
There  are  many  rea.sons  for  the  short- 
age of  trained  health  personnel.  Rising 
income,  better  education,  urbanization, 
population  growth,  the  changing  age 
structure  of  the  population,  and  new  pri- 
vate insurance  coverage  and  public  pro- 
grams all  contribute  to  a  dwindling  sup- 
ply of  adequately  trained  personnel. 

At  the  same  time,  medicine  is  making 
tremendous  breakthroughs  in  treating 
diseases.  People  are  living  today,  who 
only  yesterday  were  given  up  for  dead 
because  of  a  dreadful  di.sease.  These 
breakthroughs  require  skilled  profes- 
sionals and  highly  trained  technicians  as 
well.  A  striking  example  of  the  effect  of 
new  medical  discoveries  on  manpower 
requirements  Is  vividly  portrayed  in  the 
Coggeshall  report,  "Planning  for  Medi- 
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cal  Progress  Through  Education.  "    The 

.tport  states: 

Once  It  took  only  one  doctor  to  resign 
himself  and  the  child's  parents  to  the  Inevi- 
table death  of  a  blue  baby.  It  now  takes  a 
•,«&m  of  medical  specialists  and  auxiliary 
personnel  to  correct  the  congenital  abnor- 
mality of  a  baby's  heart  to  Insure  the  child 
a  normal  lifespan.  At  least  15  persons,  In- 
cluding 4  surgeons  are  needed  In  the  operat- 
ing room  for  the  repair  of  a  congenital  lesion 
of  the  heart.  More  than  100  medical  special- 
ists, nurses,  and  skilled  technicians  are  In- 
rolved  In  preparation  for,  and  performance 
of,  the  operation  and  the  post-surgical  care 
of  the  patient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  before  us  to- 
day calls  for  needed  funds  to  try  to  fill 
the  gap  that  exists  in  the  allied  health 
profes.sions  field.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  relatively  mode.st.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  program,  fiscal  year  1967.  the 
cost  of  training  will  be  $8  million. 

These  funds  will  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  purpo-ses:  grants  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  construction  of 
centers  lor  the  training  of  the  needed 
personnel;  grants  to  the  centers  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  quality  of  their 
training;  and  grants  to  centers  for  the 
development  and  demonisiration  and 
evaluation  of  curriculums  for  the  train- 
ing of  new  types  of  health  technologists 
and  technicians. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  program  of  in- 
creased loan  forgiveness  for  physicians, 
dentists,  and  optometrists  who  practice 
in  poor  rural  areas.  In  addition,  the 
proposed  law  includes  a  program  of  fdH- 
erally  guaranteed  and  subsidized  loans 
to  supplement  the  existing  student  loan 
program  at  health  professions  schools. 

Each  of  these  programs,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  desperately  needed.  Each  of 
these  programs  provides  promise  in 
meeting  our  commitment  to  good  health 
for  every  American.  I,  therefore,  urge 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  lo  speak  today  on  behalf  of  H.R. 
13196.  the  AlUed  Health  Professions 
Personnel  Training  Act.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  represents  a  major  step 
forward  in  the  training  of  what  is  now 
becoming  known  as  the  paramedical 
t«am— the  team  of  trained  specialists  in 
many  different  health-related  fields  who 
work  with  the  physician  and  help  to  con- 
serve his  skills  and  talents.  This  leglsla- 
^on,  in  other  words.  Is  a  way  of  helping 
to  expand  the  very  limited  supply  of 
medical  and  dental  manpower  in  the 
United  States,  by  training  new  special- 
ists to  work  with  the  phvsicijin  and 
nurse. 

The  supply  of  doctors,  dentists,  and 
other  highly  skilled  professionals  simply 
cannot  be  expanded  rapidly  enough  to 
meet  the  present  health  needs  of  the 
United  States.  The  training  of  large 
numbers  of  allied  professional  and  tech- 
Jucal  workers  Is  required  to  "extend  the 
^^ach"  of  the  physician  and  dentist,  to 
W)te  from  the  report  of  the  committee, 
ihe  committee  report  also  states  that 
Wen  10  years  from  now  It  appears  that 
we  supply  of  physicians  wlU  be  about  the 
*nie  as  It  Is  now,  in  relation  to  the  pop- 
'Jiatlon.    Thus,  we  can  provide  the  best 


In  health  care  for  the  American  people 
only  by  increasing  the  numbers  and 
capabilities  of  allied  health  workers. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sections  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  section  793,  which  authorizes  fimds 
for  tralneeships  to  cover  the  cost  of  ad- 
vanced training  for  allied  health  profes- 
sional personnel,  to  prepare  them  for 
teaching,  administrative,  and  super- 
visory capacities.  As  the  committee  re- 
port states,  one  of  the  greatest  bottle- 
necks in  training  additional  health 
workers  Is  the  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers,  both  at  the  baccalaureate  and 
the  jimior  college  level.  Junior  college 
teachers  in  these  fields  are  in  especially 
short  supply,  even  though  a  great  many 
junior  colleges  are  willing  and  eager  to 
expand  their  offerings  in  the  health 
fields. 

Witnesses  who  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee stated  that  many  teachers  in  the 
allied  health  fields  learned  to  teach  on 
the  job.  Many  administrative  personnel 
liave  also  come  into  their  present  posi- 
tions without  adequate  professional 
training,  because  of  the  shortage  of  man- 
power in  these  fields.  Section  793  will 
make  it  possible  to  train  new  teachers 
and  administrators,  and  also  to  enable 
people  now  in  the  field  to  take  leaves  and 
to  upgrade  themselves. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  pro- 
grams for  the  advanced  training  and  up- 
grading of  junior  college  teachers  are 
especially  important  because  most  Fed- 
eral programs  for  teacher  training  and 
upgrading  do  not  Include  junior  college 
teachers,  but  are  intended  either  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teachers  or  for 
4 -year  college  and  university  professors. 
Tills  bill,  therefore,  in  addition  to  Its 
many  other  merits,  is  important  as  a 
contribution  to  junior  college  teacher 
training  in  this  Important  field. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
all  know,  our  countrj'  Is  currently  facing 
a  critical  shortage  of  nurses.  A  prom- 
inent member  of  tlie  medical  profession 
has  been  quoted  as  saj'ing  that  unless 
something  is  done  soon,  hospitals  vriU 
have  to  begin  closing  war4s  and  perhaps 
entire  wings  because  of  the  inavailability 
of  trained  nurses  for  patient  care.  It 
was  in  an  effort  to  help  erase  this  short- 
age that  the  88th  Congress  approved  the 
Nurse  Ti-aining  Act  In  1964.  The  act 
provided  several  ways  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem. It  established  construction  grants 
for  new  or  improved  classroom  facilities; 
it  provided  grants  for  the  Improvement 
of  nurse  training;  and  it  offered  partial 
reimbursement  to  diploma  schools  of 
nursing  for  the  costs  of  enlarging  nurse 
tralneeships  and,  perhaps  most  import- 
ant of  all,  established  a  new  program 
of  loans  for  students  in  all  tv-pes  of  nurs- 
ing schools. 

The  student  nurse  loan  program  has, 
predictably,  proved  ver>'  populair.  This 
is  a  field  in  which  little  financial  assist- 
ance was  heretofore  available.  Moreover, 
as  the  evidence  offered  during  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Nurse  Training  Act  showed, 
many  families  are  unable  to  meet  the  full 
cost  of  the  training  program  and.  as  a  re- 
sult, thousands  of  potential  nurses  are 
lost  each  year  either  because  accepted 
applicants  do  not  actually  enroll  or  be- 


cause students  are  forced  to  drop  out  of 

training  for  financial  reasons. 

Unlike  many  collegiate  programs, 
nurses'  training  allows  the  student  al- 
most no  opportunity  to  earn  money 
through  a  part-time  job.  Due  to  the  de- 
manding requirements  for  clinical  ex- 
jierience  and  the  rotating  schedules  used 
in  most  training  programs,  outside  em- 
pdo>Tnent  is  virtually  impossible.  P\ir- 
thermore,  nurses'  traimng  programs  pro- 
vide only  a  few  weeks  of  vacation  each 
year  rather  than  the  2-  oi  3-month  vaca- 
tion enjoyed  by  most  college  students; 
thus  another  opportunity  to  work  is  lost. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  compe- 
tition for  financial  assistance  is  so  keen 
and  that,  according  to  the  American 
Nurses'  Association,  there  have  been 
more  than  20  applicants  for  every 
scholarship  available  in  recent  years. 

The  student  nurse  loan  program  is 
urgently  needed,  it  seems  to  me.  both 
by  nursing  students  and  by  our  Nation 
which  is  so  desperately  short  of  profes- 
sional nurses.  Unfortunately,  however. 
the  effectiveness  of  the  loai;i  program  is 
bemg  seriously  curtailed  by  a  provision 
in  the  Nurse  Training  Act  which  requires 
tliat  nursing  schools  be  accredited  by  a 
body  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  order  to  participate.  As 
the  Members  will  recall,  when  this  mat- 
ter was  brought  to  the  floor  last  ses- 
sion, it  was  explained  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  designated  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  as  the  ac- 
crediting body  and,  as  a  result,  a  gre»t 
many  schools  offering  collegiate  and  as- 
sociate degree  programs  which  have  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  and  or  regional  accrediting  body 
but 'not  by  the  NLN  are  not  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  loan  program. 

I  am  confident  that  it  was  never  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram which  would  be  open  to  only  a  few 
of  the  collegiate  and  associate  degree 
schools  of  nursing — particularly  when 
the  need  for  nurses  with  baccalaureate 
degrees  for  teaching  and  supervisory 
positions  is  even  more  acute  than  is  the 
need  for  general  duty  nurses.  Further- 
more, I  do  not  think  it  was  our  intention 
to  establish  an  eligibility  requirement 
unlike  that  of  any  other  Federal  student 
loan  program.  In  fact,  however,  the 
student  nurse  loan  program  is  the  only 
Federal  loan  program  in  which  eligibility 
depends  upon  accreditation  by  an  outside 
professional  organization  rather  than  by 
the  appropriate  State  and  regional 
bodies. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  recommended  to  the 
House  last  year  that  this  problem  be 
rectified  by  a  technical  amendment  to 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  amendments  then  under 
consideration.  The  committee  expressed 
its  concern  over  the  delay  and  expense 
many  sclkiols  were  experiencing  in  at- 
tempting to  gain  National  League  of 
Nursing  accreditation  and  over  the  prece- 
dent that  was  being  set  with  regard  to 
requiring  multiple  accreditations  for 
participation  In  Federal  programs.  The 
committee  stated  that  it  felt  that  the  pro- 
grams of  nurse  training  being  conducted 
by  our  junior  colleges  and  colleges  were 
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of  high  quality  and  that  modification  of 
the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  would  not  Impair  the  goals 
of  the  act,  which  were  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  nurses  available  for  the  care 
of  patients  and  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  training  of  nurses. 

Upon  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion the  House  approved  this  technical 
amendment,  but  it  was  later  deleted  from 
the  bin  on  the  Senate  side.  I  consider 
this  most  unfortunate  and  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  11890  to  amend  tJae  Nurse 
Training  Act  to  provide  that  all  col- 
legiate and  as.soclate  degree  schools  of 
nursing  accredited  by  the  proper  State 
and.  or  regional  bodies  shall  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  student  nurse  loan 
program  and  other  benefits  of  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964. 

Today  we  have  before  us  H.R.  13196, 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  Training 
of  1966.  This  bill  contains  a  provision 
whereby  schools  which  are  not  accredited 
by  the  organization  chosen  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  but  are  able  to 
show  the  likelihood  of  their  accredita- 
tion by  the  time  the  present  first-year 
class  gradunte.s,  will  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs.  While  this 
still  necessitates  multiple  accreditation 
in  the  ca.se  of  schools  already  approved 
by  regional  accrediting  agencies,  it  Is  a 
.step  forward  in  that  Federal  help  wlU  be 
used  to  upgrade  manv  of  these  schools. 

The  need  for  health  personnel  Is  so 
urgent  that  enactment  of  H.R.  13196  this 
year  Is  essential. 

With  the  advent  of  medicare,  and  the 
Increase  In  patient  load  that  is  antici- 
pated In  Its  wake,  we  need  trained  per- 
sonnel to  man  not  only  present  health- 
care Institutions  but  new  and  expanded 
ho.spital?  which  have  been  projected  to 
meet  a  health  facilltie.s  shortage. 

I  have  sponsored  H  R.  1.5470  and  H.R 
15469  to  extend  Federal  a.ssistAnce  for 
the  construction  and  modernization  of 
health-care  facilities.  Without  the 
prompt  and  expanded  assistance  to  the 
training  of  health  professionals  that  Is 
provided  In  H  R.  13196.  however,  efforts 
to  expand  facilities  will  be  futile,  and 
our  Nation  will  find  itself  In  the  midst 
of  a  medical-care  crisis. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H  R  1.3196.  Its  various 
provisions  will  go  far  toward  solving  some 
of  our  vexing  health  manpower  problems. 

In  particular.  I  should  like  to  speak  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  are  de- 
signed to  encourace  more  professionals 
to  practice  in  areas  of  acute  shortage. 
The  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963  established  loan  pro- 
grams for  students  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  or  optometry.  Loans  of  up 
to  $2,000  per  academic  year  were  repay- 
able over  a  10-year  period  beginning  3 
years  after  graduation  and  excluding 
perlod-s — up  to  3  years — of  military  or 
Peace  Corps  service. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1965.  which 
becsune  effective  last  October  22,  modi- 
fled  and  extended  until  July  1,  1969.  this 
loan  program.  Students  of  pharmacy 
and  podiatry  were  Included,  and  a  for- 
giveness feature  Incorporated. 


This  forgiveness  feature  permits  the 
cancellation  of  up  to  50  percent  of  a  stu- 
dent's loan  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  of 
the  loan  per  year  of  practice.  If  he  elects 
to  practice  in  an  area  In  which  State 
Health  authorities  have  determined  that 
there  is  a  need  for  and  shortage  of  his 
services.  These  areas  must  also  be  desig- 
nated as  "shortage  areas"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  program  by  Uie  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  ' 
It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  determine 
what  effects  this  forgiveness  feature  may 
have.  Meanwhile,  the  trend  toward  con- 
centration of  our  medical  care  resources 
in  urban  centers  continues,  and  it  i.s  ap- 
parent that  we  must  take  more  steps  to 
assure  adequate  health  services  for  our 
rural  citizens,  particularly  the  rural  poor. 
This  bill,  therefore,  further  liberalizes 
the  forgiveness  feature  of  the  loan  pro- 
grams for  physicians,  dentists,  or  op- 
tometrists. It  authorizes  forgiveness  at 
the  rate  of  15  percent  per  annum — rather 
than  10  percent — of  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  loan — rather  than  50  percent. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  physi- 
cians choose  to  practice  where  they  do, 
and  money  is  by  no  means  the  mo.st  im- 
portant one.  Experience  of  various 
States  with  loan  forgiveness  programs 
shows  wide  variation  in  effectiveness,  but 
a  degree  of  overall  success  nonetheless 

The  problem  certainly  deserves  solu- 
tion. Urban-rural  differences  in  health 
manpower  have  been  compared  for  1963. 
On  a  per  capita  basis.  In  our  Isolated 
rural  and  semirural  counties  there  were 
only  60  percent  as  many  physicians  as 
there  were  for  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  these,  of  course,  can  be  less  effective 
because  of  the  greater  amounts  of  travel 
required. 

The  plight  of  small  communities  that 
are  unable  to  attract  a  doctor  is  well 
known.  They  are  turning  in  increasing 
numbers  toward  the  government  for 
some  solution  to  their  dilemma. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  Ln  support  of  H.R.  13196.  Tlie 
89th  Congress  is  raising  an  edifice  of 
health  care  for  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  being  raised  brick  by  brick. 
consistent  with  our  principles  of  free  en- 
terprise, high  standards  in  medicine,  and 
minimal  Government  control.  In  retro- 
spect, I  am  confident  that  this  legisla- 
tive structure  will  be  monumental  in  ap- 
pearance and — because  of  Its  careful 
construction — will  stand  the  test  of  time. 
H.R.  13196  is  one  of  the  key  elements 
In  this  design;  perhaps  a  buttress,  one 
of  many  that  are  necessary,  and  £ill  es- 
sential to  upholding  the  structure. 

The  professional  and  technical  person- 
nel to  which  this  bill,  in  part,  addresses 
itself  are  the  key  supporting  elements  In 
our  health  system.  Without  them,  the 
physician  would  have  to  revert  to  the 
primitive  sort  of  practice  that  he  con- 
ducted in  the  early  years  of  this  century. 
Half  a  century  ago  there  were  135  physi- 
cians for  every  100.000  persons;  today 
there  are  only  150.  The  tremendous 
progress  that  has  been  made  In  medical 
care  over  these  years  obviously  has  not 
been  accomplished  by  the  physician 
alone.  Without  his  helpers  on  the  health 
team,  the  quality  of  medical  care  that 
we  know  today  would  be  unattainable. 


At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  the  fact 
that  our  medical  facilities  are  not  dis- 
tributed equitably,  and  that  mUliorLs  lack 
access  to  good  medical  care  simply  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  health  work- 
ers to  go  around.  I>emaJid  for  allied 
health  iiersonnel  has  far  outdistanced 
the  growth  of  their  professions,  and  the 
gap  between  supply  and  demand  Is  still 
increasing.  Last  year  this  Congress 
passed  two  far-reaching  acts  In  the  1965 
Social  Security  Amendments  and  the 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  pro- 
gram. When  these  indispensable  arma- 
ments in  our  fight  against  di.sease  begin 
to  translate  urunet  needs  for  medical 
care  into  effective  demand,  the  shortage 
of  healtii  workers  will  be  tremendous. 

Within  the  next  decade  our  schools 
must  graduate  twice  their  present  output 
of  medical  and  X-ray  technologists; 
twice  their  present  output  of  speech 
pathologists  and  audlologists;  three  to 
four  times  their  present  output  of  dental 
hyglenlsts;  several  times  their  present 
output  of  occupational  therapists;  nine 
to  ten  times  their  present  output  of 
physical  therapists.  Tliere  are  unfilled 
positions  today  in  every  one  of  these  dis- 
ciplines. We  must  repair  these  deficien- 
cies now  or  face  breakdowns  of  senice 
within  the  very  near  future. 

H.R.  13196  will  provide  more  places 
where  health  workers  can  be  trained.  It 
will  provide  some  of  the  teachers  in  fields 
where  supply  is  shortest.  It  will  provide 
added  incentive  for  physicians,  dentists, 
and  optometrists  to  seek  out  and  practice 
in  undersupplled  areas.  It  will  modify 
the  present  arrangements  for  low-inter- 
est student  loans  so  that  private  as  well 
as  Federal  funds  may  be  u.sed  to  finance 
health  professions  education. 

There  is  one  important  feature  of  this 
bill  that  deserves  special  emphasis.  I>ur- 
ing  the  course  of  hearings,  our  comnilt- 
tee  was  impi-essed  by  appeals  from  ex- 
pert witnesses  that  training  In  the  allied 
health  professions  be  stimulated  In  jun- 
ior colleges  as  well  as  other  Institutions. 
After  serious  deliberation,  it  was  there- 
fore decided  to  au^Tment  the  adminis- 
tration's original  proposal  with  an  au- 
thorization for  that  purpose. 

This  authorization  does  not  In  any 
way  Impinge  upon  the  proposals  for.as- 
si.stance  to  baccalaureate  teacher  train- 
ing programs.  It  was  added  because  of 
the  overwhelming  evidence  of  man- 
power shortages  In  allied  health  profes- 
sions which  are  not  t)elng  met  through 
existing  college  programs,  but  which 
could  be  ameliorated  through  the  sub- 
stantial resources  available  In  our  junior 
colleges. 

We  are  told  that  there  Is  crucial  need 
in  the  medical  laboratory  for  medical 
technologists,  particularly  In  less  afflu- 
ent regions  and  In  pockets  of  poverty 
where  all  medical  facilities  are  scarce. 
Yet  hospital  schools  In  this  field  are  op- 
erating at  half  capacity  because  prospec- 
tive students  are  unable  to  meet  the  cost 
of  preparation  at  junior  college  level 
These  are  the  very  students  most  acutely 
aware  of  deficiencies  In  our  health  net- 
work. However,  there  Is  no  other  ap- 
propriation that  reaches  this  purpose  In 
substantial  amount.  Most  of  the  fund* 
available  through  the  Vocational  Edu- 
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cation  Act.  for  example,  go  to  secondary 
schools;  and  QXost  of  its  postsecondary 
expenditures  support  practical  nurse 
trainees,  often  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Very  little  Vocational  Education  Act 
money  is  left  over  for  Junior  college  or 
similar  postsecondary  programs,  and 
even  less  is  spent  In  support  of  health- 
related  programs.  And  even  If  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  money  is  available,  it 
amounts  only  to  $70  to  $88  per  year,  in 
contrast  to  the  $500  and  more  which  this 
bill  authorizes. 

It  is  imperative  that  junior  college 
proKrams  be  included  in  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  of  all  because  our  4- 
year  colleges  simply  do  not  have  the 
capacity  In  their  existing  curriculums  to 
train  all  the  allied  health  professions 
personnel  that  will  be  needed  within  the 
foreseeable  future.  Furthermore,  to  ex- 
clude Junior  college  programs  would  be 
to  provide  assistance,  during  the  first 
2  years  of  training,  only  to  students  in 
4-year  colleges.  It  would  dl.sciimlnate 
against  students  pursuing  identical  pro- 
grams, but  completing  their  first  2  years 
as  transfer  students  in  Junior  colleges. 

The  provision  for  junior  college  pro- 
grams was  added  to  this  bill  so  that  Con- 
gre.ss  would  not  be  in  the  position  of 
stigmatizing  junior  colleges  as  .<:econd- 
class  institutions  and  their  students  as 
second-class  citizens.  The  junior  and 
community  colleges  are  integral  parts  of 
our  Nation's  system  of  higher  education. 
We  cannot  short-change  them  through 
legislative  neglect  without  short-chang- 
ing ourselves  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
health  technicians. 

In  my  own  State,  the  J.  Hillis  Miller 
Health  Center  at  the  University  of 
Florida  operates  a  unique  program  where 
health  technicians  are  trained  as  part  of 
a  team  Including  other  professional 
levels.  In  Chicago  City  Junior  College 
and  Cerritos  College  in  California,  stu- 
dent.s  learn  the  manufacture  and  fitting 
of  prosthetic  devices.  At  Erie  Qounty 
Technical  Institute  in  Buffalo  thov  are 
taught  optical  technology.  These  are 
only  a  sample  of  the  opportunities  avail- 
ab'ii-  through  the  Junior  and  community 
collei'e  network.  With  adequate  con- 
gressional provision,  the  junior  colleges 
of  the  Nation  stand  ready  to  contribute 
manpower  in  an  area  of  very  great  need. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  that,  at  my 
urgui:;.  the  committee  adopted  and  wrote 
Into  this  bill  an  authorization  for  junior 
collene  preparation  of  allied  health  pro- 
fessions personnel.  The  Importance  of 
this  provision,  and  of  the  entire  bill,  is 
'•^  the  laboratory  tests  that  must  be  run 
*hen  life  hangs  In  the  balance.  It  Is  In 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  chronically  in- 
flnn  when  life  holds  little  hope.  It  Is  In 
the  day-by-day  therapy  for  a  child  when 
speech  or  hearing  fails. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  health  technicians 
to  be  trained  through  this  bill  covild  make 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  for 
iny  Member  of  this  Chamber,  or  for 
wmeone  dear  to  him.  But  they  most 
certainly  will  make  that  difference  to 
aundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
cltl^ens  for  whom  we  act  in  trust.  We 
«anot  delay  passage  of  this  vital  leglsla- 
aon.  except  in  abdication  of  the  responsl- 
'^ty  that  has  been  vested  In  us. 


I  therefore  urge  my  fellow  Members  to 
join  with  me  In  enacting  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Personnel  Training 
Act  of  1966  for  the  better  health  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  Is  an  Important  and  con- 
structive step  in  moving  to  meet  one  of 
our  country  s  most  critical  problems; 
the  shortage  of  health  manpower. 

This  bill  does  not  stand  alone.  In  the 
past  3  years  the  Congres.s  has  enacted 
•similar  laws  to  encourage  the  education 
of  more  doctors,  dentists,  and  other 
highly  trained  professionals. 

Now  we  have  before  us  this  bill— to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  universities, 
colleges,  and  junior  colleges  to  stimulate 
the  education  of  greater  numbers  of 
technologists  and  technicians. 

This  Is  a  good  bill,  and  we  come  to  It 
none  too  .soon.  The  growing  specializa- 
tion of  medical  practice  and  the  rapidly 
changing  technology  of  health  care  arc 
day  by  day  increasing  the  pressure  on  our 
health  resources. 

These  developments  alone — even  with- 
out larger  demands  for  medical  care- 
have  created  needs  for  a  whole  spectrum 
of  new  professional  and  technical  aids. 

One  example  of  wlilch  I  am  i>artlcu- 
larly  aware  Is  the  need  for  specially 
trained  people  to  operate  kidney  dialysis 
machines.  These  machines,  which  are 
now  adding  useful  years  to  the  lives  of 
many  people,  did  not  exist  until  lecently. 
And  now  even  if — as  I  hope — we  could 
have  as  many  of  these  life-sustaining 
machines  as  are  necessary  to  serve  all 
the  people  who  need  them,  we  would  still 
need  the  specially  trained  manpower  to 
operate  them. 

These  are  complex  developments;  and 
health  care  Involves  more  than  num- 
bers— quality  is  not  an  "extra  "  but  an 
essential.  Thus,  we  must  move  from  on- 
the-job  training  and  the  inheritance  of 
these  jobs  to  organized  programs  of 
training  designed  to  produce  highly 
skilled  and  qualified  technologists  and 
technicians. 

Finally.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  want  to  say 
how  pleased  I  am  with  the  committee's 
deci-sion  to  include  Junior  college  health 
occupation  training  programs  in  the  bill. 
The  gentleman  from  California  !Mr. 
Moss]  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Rogers]  deserve  particular  credit 
In  helping  us  establish  support  of  these 
forward-looking  provi.slons.  In  the  State 
of  Washington,  as  in  many  other  States, 
our  junior  colleges  provide  an  Ideal  re- 
source for  training  technicians  in  the 
health  occupations,  and  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  health  care  In  this 
country,  and  we  have  a  commitment  and 
a  responsibility  to  assure  that  it  is  avail- 
able and  accessible.  We  could  not  come 
close  to  providing  the  manpower  we  need 
If  we  ignored  the  potential  of  America's 
junior  colleges.  I  am  happy  that  the 
committee  recognized  that  potential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R    13196. 

Mr  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1966.  The  enactment  of 
this   3 -year  program   will  constitute   a 


firm  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  Insure  that  there  are 
enough  properly  trained  health  special- 
Lsts  to  take  care,  In  the  years  to  come,  of 
our  rapidly  growing  population. 

The  demand  for  addltlorml  trained 
health  service  persomiel  will  be  acute  in 
several  more  years.  In  seven  prominent 
fields  of  health  specialists — dental 
hygiene,  medical  record  library  service, 
medical  technology,  occupational  ther- 
apy, physical  therapy,  speech  pathology 
and  audlology.  and  X-ray  technology — 
there  were  159.200  active  practitioners  in 
1965.  A  decade  from  now  we  will  need 
more  than  double  the  present  number,  or 
approximately  365,000. 

Just  as  an  example  of  the  increase  that 
will  be  required  in  one  of  these  seven 
fields,  let  me  cite  the  growing  demand 
for  physical  therapists.  In  1965.  there 
were  12,000  physical  therapists,  and  by 
1975  we  will  need  54.000.  In  order  to  meet 
the  1975  demand,  we  will  have  to  grad- 
uate 8,000  trained  physical  therapists 
annually,  but  currently  we  are  only  grad- 
uating 900  a  year.  The  Allied  Health 
Professions  Persomiel  Training  Act  of 
■■.966  w  ill  help  to  close  this  pap  by  award- 
ing grants  to  institutions  to  "  Improve 
existing  and  construct  new  training 
facilities  for  physical  therapists  and  other 
health  specialists. 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Latimer,  director  of  the 
physical  therapy  educational  program  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  pointed  out 
in  a  letter  to  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  which  re- 
ported this  measure,  just  how  acute  the 
need  for  physlcrl  therapists  is.  She  said 
that  the  "increasing  longevity  of  man  and 
subsequently  chronic  diseases,  the  large 
number  of  persons  Injured  by  accidents 
.lut  left  w.th  a  dLsablllty,  other  Federal 
lef-.'-jiatlori  pertaining  to  social  security 
and  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke"  had 
m.ade  the  present  demand  for  physical 
therapists  almost  double  the  existing: 
supply. 

In  her  letter.  Miss  Latimer  said  the 
objectives  of  physical  therapy  education 
would  be  "facilitated  with  Federal  as- 
sistance to  promote  expansio.".  and  Im- 
provement of  the  existing  42  educational 
programs,  to  encourage  additional  new 
programs  of  which  there  are  presently 
six  in  stages  of  development,  and  to  offer 
loans  and  scholarship»  to  worthy  stu- 
dents." 

I  was  particularly  pleaised  that  lh« 
committee  chose  to  make  Junior  colleges 
eligible  under  the  proposed  program, 
thereby  expanding  on  the  President's 
original  proposal.  The  need  for  Includ- 
ing junior  colleges  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Robert  S.  Zimmer.  pres:- 
dent  of  Allegheny  Community  College  in 
Cnmbpriand,  Md..  and  Moses  S.  Kock. 
president  of  Essex  Community  CoUege  in 
Es.sex,  Md. 

In  a  letter  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  gentlemian  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers],  I  had 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
because  of  the  significant  contribution 
which  Junior  colleges  are  already  making 
to  the  training  of  certain  technicians  and 
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other     health     specialists.     My     letter 
stated: 

The  need  for  the  paramedical  training, 
usually  limited  to  two  years  for  such  service 
personnel  as  laboratory  technicians,  dental 
hyglenlsu.  X-ray  technlclana,  etc.,  is  great. 
The  community  Junior  college  la  logflcally 
the  place  for  such  training  to  be  provided. 
However,  because  of  the  cost  of  the  scientific 
equipment  necessary  to  such  programs,  they 
are  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  training 
opportunities  for  students  interested  in  such 
work. 

The  growth  of  the  community  Junior  col- 
lege movement  In  this  country  indicates  that 
by  1370  half  of  all  college  students  will  be 
enrolled  In  Junior  colleges.  These  Institu- 
tions pjrovlde  opportunities  for  less  affluent 
youngsters  to  receive  an  education  without 
the  coet  of  paying  room  and  board,  for  they 
can  continue  to  live  at  home.  Many  go  on 
for  upper-level  wort  In  four-year  colleges 
and  universities.  Of  equal  concern,  how- 
ever, are  the  two-year  terminal  students  who 
will  make  careers  of  the  very  Jobs  which  H.R. 
13196  Is  designed  to  aid. 

Mar>-land.  as  a  State  with  17  Junior 
or  community  colleges,  relies  heavily  on 
these  fine  livstitutions  for  its  supply  of 
trained  manpower.  Without  Inclusion 
in  this  program,  they  could  not  graduate 
the  trained  personnel  that  will  be  needed 
in  future  years. 

The  training  that  will  be  promoted  un- 
der tills  program  of  Federal  assistance 
can  be  grouped  in  five  general  areas:  doc- 
tOT&l  training  for  physicians  and  den- 
tists; baccalaureate  programs  for  the 
training  of  nurses,  physical  therapists, 
medical  technologists  and  other  related 
fields;  3 -year  hospital  programs  for  the 
training  of  nurses;  2-year  Junior  college, 
technical  and  vocational  schools  pro- 
grams for  training  medical  laboratory 
technicians,  practical  nurses,  medical  as- 
sistants and  other  technicians;  and  on- 
the-job  training  in  hospitals  to  train 
hospital  aides  and  orderlies. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  Nation  is  richly  endowed 
with  the  world's  finest  medical  practi- 
tioners, facilities,  and  training  Institu- 
tions. 

And  yet,  for  all  the  advances  we  have 
made,  for  all  the  progress  we  have 
marked  and  for  all  the  benefits  we  en- 
joy, we  find  that  the  demands  made  on 
the  time  and  talents  of  our  physicians 
and  allied  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel threaten  our  growing  population 
with  insuflQclent  medical  resources  to 
meet  Its  health  needs. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  and  tid- 
minlstration  have  enacted  a  number  of 
Federal  partnership  programs  to  meet 
these  needs.  There  is  the  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1964,  the 
Nurses  Training  Amendments  and  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1965. 

These  programs,  all  separate  but  all 
related,  were  designed  to  maintain  and 
promote  the  health  of  our  Nation's 
peoples. 

Today  we  consider  another  program, 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1966. 

This  is  a  modest  proposal  when  meas- 
ured against  many  of  the  massive  Fed- 
eral spending  programs  underway  or 
envisioned  today,     HR.  13196  calls  for 


an  authorization  of  only  $155  million  over 
3  years.  Nonetheless,  these  moneys  are 
no  less  important  to  the  future  well  being 
of  our  Nation  than  the  billions  we  spend 
on  poverty,  economic  development,  mili- 
tary procurement  and  defense,  or  the 
billions  spent  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon. 

This  bill,  when  enacted,  will  provide 
Federal  funds  for  construction  or  reha- 
bilitation of  training  centers  for  allied 
health  professions. 

This  bill  will  provide  funds  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  at  these  centers. 

This  biU  win  provide  grants  to  these 
centers  for  traineeships  for  the  ad- 
vanced training  of  professional  allied 
health  personnel  to  prepare  them  for 
teaching,  administrative,  and  supervl- 
soi-y  positions. 

This  bill  provides  funds  for  develop- 
ment of  new  curriculums  to  insure  that 
the  trainees  are  adept  at  the  latest  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  techniques. 

There  are  also  provisions  to  encour- 
age members  of  the  medical  profession 
and  allied  health  professional  personnel 
to  serve  in  low  income  rural  and  short- 
age areas. 

This  Nation  today  is  endangered  by  a 
critical  shortage  of  personnel  in  dealing 
with  our  health  problems,  particularly 
in  the  allied  health  professions.  H.R. 
13196  will  help  to  insure  that  in  the  years 
to  come,  our  physicians  will  not  be  forced 
to  practice  at  less  than  100  percent  ef- 
ficiency due  to  a  lack  of  qualified  and 
competently  trained  allied  health  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  upon 
whose  services  they  must  rely  so  heavily. 

This  is  a  sound  and  needed  program 
which  should  be  enacted  without  delay. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  lend  my  support  to  H.R.  13196,  the 
Allied  Health  Professions  Training  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day represents  the  product  of  months  of 
a  search  by  our  committee  for  an  ade- 
quate solution  to  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  the  proper  training  of  health 
personnel. 

As  medical  care  becomes  more  special- 
ized, and  the  techniques  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment  become  more  complex, 
the  demand  for  new  skills  in  the  health 
field  necessarily  increases.  The  expan- 
sion of  both  private  Insurance  and  pub- 
lic programs  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
of  health  care  require  additions  In  num- 
bers to  the  supply  of  health  manpower. 
Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  the  bill 
presently  pending  before  this  body  will 
result  in  much  of  this  demand  being 
satisfied.  The  bill  would  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  the  training  of  medical 
technologists  and  personnel  in  other  al- 
lied health  professions.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  grants  for  new  construction  or 
improvement  of  existing  training  cen- 
ters, and  improvement  of  the  education- 
al quality  of  the  schools  training  such 
personnel.  It  would  further  improve 
the  existing  loan  programs  for  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  optometrists  who 
practice  in  poor  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  establishes  a 
3-year  program,  and  the  committee  ex- 
pects to  scrutinize  very  carefully  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  when  it  is 
called  upon  to  extend  it  In  the  future. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  this  area  has  been 
demonstrated.  I  am  convinced  that 
each  of  the  programs  established  by  the 
bill  is  in  the  public  interest.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  pass  favorably  on  this 
measure  without  delay. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13196  to 
improve  training  opportunities  for  medl- 
cal  technologists  and  personnel  in  other 
allied  health  professions. 

The  Improvement  of  these  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  strengthening  of  studeflt 
"  loan  progrsmis  for  medical,  osteopathic, 
dental,  podiatry,  pharmacy,  optometrlc, 
and  nursing  students,  will  assuredly 
benefit  the  entire  Nation. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  for  bring- 
ing this  excellent  bill  to  the  House,  and 
feel  sure  it  will  be  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  Allied  Health  Professions 
Personnel  Training  Act  of  1966,  which  is 
before  the  House  today. 

In  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  there  exists  a  tremendous  need  for 
health  manpower  at  every  level.  The 
growth  of  the  health  occupations  has 
been  rapid  but  is  still  far  short  of  meet- 
ing present  needs. 

The  health  of  our  citizens  should  be  of 
prime  concern  to  all  of  us.  and  It  takes 
trained  personnel  to  administer  to  their 
needs. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  Re- 
port No.  1628,  on  this  bill  H.R.  13196,  is 
comprehensive  and  detailed  and  shows 
the  various  ways  and  areas  in  which  this 
situation  can  be  helped.  The  commit- 
tee and  its  chairman  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  a  fine  report,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  13196. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  In  support  of  H.R.  13196, 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1966.  This  act  helps  fill 
a  major  gap  in  our  Nation's  medical  needs 
by  assisting  not  only  the  training  of  doc- 
tors and  other  health  personnel  on  the 
professional  level,  but  also  those  health 
technicians  whose  presence  and  support 
is  necessary  to  the  effectiveness  of  doc- 
tors. It  will  thus  make  it  easier  for  all 
the  people  to  make  use  of  the  prcat  ad- 
vances In  medical  technology. 

We  must  remember  that  these  great 
advances  in  medical  technology,  increas- 
ing the  average  life  span  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  a  fuller  and  more*  healthy 
life,  also  increase  the  burdens  on  our  so- 
ciety. Not  only  are  there  more  people 
to  be  treated,  but  new  needs  arise.  This 
is  especially  true  as  it  affects  the  lives 
of  our  senior  citizens. 

"i  have  heard  much  talk  about  the  bur- 
dens placed  on  our  hospitals  and  medical 
staffs  by  the  passage  of  medicare.  It  was 
even  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  it 
would  be  too  difficult  or  too  costly  to 
enact  medicare — or,  in  my  home  State  of 
New  York,  to  extend  medical  aid— be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  hospital  space 
or  of  doctors  or  other  medical  personnel 
To  have  followed  this  advice  would  have 
made  the  ability  to  receive  adequate  med- 
ical care  dependent  not  on  the  need  for 
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the  care  but  on  the  ability  to  pay  for  it. 
This  type  of  means  test  goes  against  the 
grain:  it  is  contrary,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  best  tendencies  in  our  background 
The  argument  really  is  whether  we 
should  have  a  meaiis  test  for  survival 
from  illness  or  relief  of  pain.  If  facili- 
ties to  treat  the  ill  are  inadequate,  the 
answer  is  to  expand  the  facilities,  not  to 
reduce  the  number  of  patients  on  the 
basis  of  income  or  assets. 

And  the  situation  desperately  needs 
correction.  In  1965,  for  example,  there 
were  only  15,000  dental  hygienists  while 
the  estimated  need  for  1975  is  42,000. 
To  meet  that  need,  there  would  have  to 
be  5.500  graduates  annually  in  that 
.leld— but,  in  1965,  there  were  only  1,470. 
Similarly,  we  would  have  to  double  the 
annual  number  of  graduates  in  X-ray 
technology,  speech  pathology  and  audi- 
olopj",  and  medical  technology.  And  in 
fields  such  as  occupational  therapy  and 
physical  therapy,  the  gaps  are  even 
k'reater.  Eight  thousand  people  must  be 
graduated  annually  in  each  of  these 
fleld.s  to  match  the  estimated  needs.  Yet 
the  rate  of  graduation  in  1965  was  only 
500  occupational  therapists  and  90O 
physical  therapists.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  many  medical  and  health  personnel 
are  so  overworked,  or  that  it  takes  so  long 
5.D  often  to  get  adequate  medical  care,  or 
that  many  poorer  people  are  simply  un- 
able to  get  the  treatment  they  need. 

The  picture  is  not  all  bleak,  of  course. 
In  recent  years,  the  projwrtion  of  health 
workers  in  the  work  force  has  Increased. 
And  recent  legislation  has  assisted  the 
training  of  personnel  in  professional 
fields  such  as  nursing  and  public  health. 
This  bill  would  supplement,  not  compete 
with,  these  programs.  It  provides  for 
some  extension  of  these  programs.  More 
Importantly,  in  my  opinion,  it  acts  to  cut 
the  bottleneck  where  it  is  now  at  Its 
worst,  by  providing  for  grants  for  the 
construction  and  Improvement  of  train- 
inix  facilities  In  the  technical  fields  whicft 
support  Xhe  doctors,  and  an  extensive 
program  of  student  loans  to  enable  young 
people  to  enter  these  fields.  At  a  rela- 
tively modest  price — $155  million  spread 
over  3  years — this  is  a  program  we  can 
well  afford.  Indeed,  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  afford  it. 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
in  an  age  of  inspired  revolution.  This 
Is  an  era  In  which  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  have  been  assured  in  far-reach- 
mp  legislation. 

We  have  been  concerned  to  secure  the 
rights  to  vote,  to  enjoy  an  education  in 
which  all  citizens  participate  on  an  equal 
ba.sis,  and  to  obtain  food  and  lodging  in 
public  accommodations — and  the  list 
miaht  be  extended.  Today,  in  consider- 
ing' H.R.  13196,  we  consider  a  right  which 
In  a  sense  is  still  more  fundamental :  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  enjoy  a  life  of 
full  physical  vitality,  a  life  of  good 
health. 

The  individual  confined  to  the  hospi- 
tal bed  is  not  able  to  reap  the  full  bene- 
fits of  his  civil  rights,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  magnificent  opportunities 
available  for  education  and  attainment 
to  him  in  this  Nation.  In  order  that  all 
citizens  may  participate  to  the  fullest 
In  the  benefits  and  the  productivity  of 
this  great  countrj*.  we  must  do  everything 
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in  our  power  to  assure  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  receive  the  best  health 
services  which  we  can  provide. 

Significant  steps  have  already  been 
taken  in  this  direction.  In  tlie  past  3 
years  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  num- 
ber of  major  pieces  of  health  legislation 
that  will  contribute  significantly  to  im- 
provement in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  our  health  manpower  resources.  It 
will  require  an  expansion  of  existing  pro- 
grams, and  the  development  of  new  pro- 
grams such  as  the  one  proposed  in  H.R. 
13196  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
health  workers. 

We  are  expanding  our  efforts  to  sup- 
^rt  the  education  of  phy.sicians,  den- 
t^ts,  nurses,  podiatrists,  and  optome- 
trists. But  there  Is  an  urgent  need  in 
the  medical  field  which  has  not  been 
sufHciently  recognized.  This  is  the  over- 
whelming shortage  of  well-trained  man- 
power in  the  allied  health  occupations. 
While  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  health  manpower 
team,  support  of  these  technologists  and 
technicians  is  essential  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  rising  demand  for  health  ser-vlces. 

In  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 

There  is  a  nepd  for  allied  health  profes- 
sionals to  extend  the  reach  of  services,  both 
In  terms  of  quantity  and  quality  that  can  be 
provided  by  physicians  and  dentists.  There 
Is  a  need  for  a  virtual  army  of  health  work- 
ers at  the  subprofessioiial  "level  wjio  will  re- 
quire training  and  supervision  to  provide 
needed  services. 

The  biU  before  us  today  Is  designed  to 
amehorate  this  situation.  It  authorizes 
a  new  3-year  program  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  allied  health  professional  and 
technical  personnel  at  the  jimior  college, 
baccalaureate,  and  advanced  degree 
levels.  There  are  four  basic  provisions 
in  the  bill:  first,  grants  for  construction 
of  training  centers  for  the  allied  health 
professions;  second,  grants  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  such  training  centers: 
third,  traineeships  for  advanced  training 
to  prepare  personnel  in  the  allied  health 
professions  for  teaching,  supervision,  and 
other  specialized  functions,  and  fourth, 
project  grants  to  training  centers  to  de- 
velop, demonstrate  or  evaluate  curricula 
for  the  training  of  new  types  of  health 
technologists  and  technicians. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  their  wis- 
dom in  expanding  the  bill  to  include 
junior  college  programs  to  train  health 
technicians. 

Junior  colleges  constitute  a  substantial 
resource  for  the  training  of  allied  health 
personnel,  and  these  provisions  of  H.R. 
13196  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
Without  new  legislation,  the  prospects 
for  Increases  in  the  supply  of  such 
trained  personnel  are  discouraging.  The 
authorization  to  provide  for  the  training 
of  students  at  this  level  should  lead  to  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  number  of 
curricula  at  junior  coUeges. 

The  shortages  of  allied  health  man- 
power are  critical,  and  it  would  have  been 
foolish  for  the  Congress  to  fail  to  make 
use  of  junior  colleges  to  meet  our  urgent 
needs. 


Mr,  Chairman,  I  commend  this  bill  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  and  urge  its  passage. 

There  can  be  no  partisan.ship  in  assur- 
ing the  right  to  health. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  fully  support  H.R.  13196  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
enlarge  opportunities  for  training  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  many  health  professions,  to 
improve  the  caUbre  of  higher  institu- 
tional training  for  prospective  personnel 
of  the  liealth  professions,  and  to  update 
the  existing  student  and  school  loan  pro- 
gram in  the  fields  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dentistrj-,  podiatry,  pharmacy,  op- 
tometry, and  nursing. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill  au- 
thorizes worthwhile  programs  to  provide 
for  better  training,  more  adequate  facili- 
ties, and  a  thorough  loan  system  which 
most  certainly  will  attract*  many  of  our 
young  men  and  women  to  the  sundry  op- 
portunities of  medical  trainmg  and 
eventually  to  be  fully  trained  to  provide 
the  medical  aid  urgently  in  demand  to- 
day and  which  demand  will  continue  to 
grow  with  the  years. 

The  fi.scal  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  be 
administered  during  a  3 -year  period 
starting  m  1967,  will  Include  a  series  of 
Federal  grants  for,  first,  assistance  in 
construction  o^  new  facilities  at  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  jimior  colleges; 
second,  improvement  of  training  and  ex- 
pansion of  existing  curriculums;  third, 
traineeships  covering  tuition,  fees,  and 
allowances  to  encourage  individuals  to 
take  up  advanced  training  in  preparation 
for  teaching,  administrative,  supervisory, 
and  other  specialized  duties;  fourth, 
demonstration  and  evaluation  of  school 
curriculums  for  the  training  of  new 
health  techmcians  and  technologists. 

As  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  at- 
tempts of  our  citizens  in  rural  com- 
munities to  try  to  encourage  doctors  to 
locate  in  their  areas  to  attend  to  their 
medical  needs,  I  am  esf>eclally  pleased  to 
see  also  Included  in  the  grant-aid  pro- 
spectus a  liberalized  forgiveness  of  loans 
to  help  those  health  professions  who 
want  to  practice  in  the  rural  areas  of  our 
Nation.  The  exodus  of  specially  trained 
health  students  gravitates  to  the  large 
cities  and  urban  areas  where  financial 
reward  is  greatest .  The  crj'ing  need  for 
competent  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  other  health  professionals  cannot  for 
long  be  overlooked.  Indeed,  H.R.  13196 
is  a  significant  step  to  meet  the  rural 
medical  need. 

Statistics  r>oint  to  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  America's 
health  persormel  to  the  total  civilian 
labor  force:  2.4  percent  In  1950,  3  per- 
cent in  1960,  3.3  percent  in  1965.  How- 
ever, before  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  this 
recognizably  Increasirig  recruitment  to 
the  forces  of  health  professions,  let  us 
look  at  several  problems  that  in  a  few 
years  will  almost  surely  put  a  tremendous 
strain  on  our  health  persormel  and 
programs. 

The  changing  age  distribution  of  our 
population  will  soon  create  a  mass  of 
middle-aged  and  elderly  individuals  who 
will  have  to  find  health  sendees  and  ac- 
commodations with  trained  persormel  to 
diagnose,  treat,  and  cure  their  iUs.  The 
social    security    amendments    and    the 
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heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke 
amendments  both  of  1965  Initiated  many 
new  hospital  and  Insurance  programs 
which  will  tax  our  ability  to  meet  the 
demands  for  high  quaUty  medical  atten- 
tion. As  an  increasingly  greater  percent- 
age of  people  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  they 
should  not  have  to  suffer  through  a  2-  or 
3-week  delay  in  attaining  medical  atten- 
tion or  advice  merely  because  there  are 
not  enough  doctors,  nurses,  or  dentists  to 
accommodate  them. 

The  National  Commission  on  Technol- 
ogy. Automation,  and  Economic  Progress 
published  in  their  first  report  an  excel- 
lent evaluation  of  the  problem: 

The  gap  between  the  technological 
potential  and  our  ability  to  apply  It  effec- 
tively Is  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  a  significant 
Improvement  In  the  proportion  of  physicians 
to  population.  We  have  also  not  developed 
the  proper  manpower  training  programa  for 
the  new  technologies. 

The  only  solution,  in  the  long  run,  is  an 
Increase  In  the  number  of  trained  medical 
personnel,  physicians,  nurses,  and  medical 
technicians  In  all  categories.  For  this  we 
need  an  extensive  planned  program  of  Gov- 
ernment support  for  the  creation  of  more 
schools,  expansion  of  enrollments,  new 
methods  of  Instruction,  redefinition  of  how 
modern  knowledge  mid  technology  can  be 
most  effectively  applied,  and  as  seems  likely, 
training  of  new  categories  of  health  personnel 
to  supplement  and  complement  thoao  already 
In  existence. 

The  need  for  such  a  program  cannot  be 
overemphasized  enough.  True  in  all  the 
testimony  to  the  committee,  the  short- 
ages of  health  ix>r.«;onnel  were  lamented 
as  a  problem  of  grave  Importance  and  an 
area  where  the  Federal  Government 
might  exert  some  constructive  efforts 

Mr.  HUNOATE  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1638 
the  Jesuit,s  of  Peru  discovered  quinine, 
and  the  sub.sequent  knowledge  of  their 
marvelous  findings  spread  far  and  wide 
with  speed  and  excitement.  But  during 
an  age  plagued  by  uncertainty  and  fear 
of  the  unknown.  It  was  commonly  held 
in  various  medical  circles  that  to  drive 
evil  subsUnce  from  tlfe  human  body  re- 
quired a  display  of  power  and  strength 
over  the  supernatural  forces  of  evil 

Hl.stor>-  shockingly  discloses  to  us  of 
how  the  University  of  Paris  went  so  far 
as  to  declare  unconstitutional  the  usage 
of  the  miraculous  new  drug;  and  history 
reveals  that  the  use  of  quinine  was  finally 
banned  In  favor  of  bleeding  patients — 
an  archaic  process  thought  to  relieve  the 
human  body  of  noxious  substances  and 
humors. 

Fortunately  the  unlearned  nature  of 
the  17th  century  eventually  gave  way  to 
enlightenment,  and  the  use  of  quinine 
became  a  common  remedy  for  man's  ills. 
It  is  Ironic  to  note,  however,  that  quinine 
was  not  socially  acceptable  until  it  was 
Introduced  by  a  quack,  who  disguised  it 
in  a  mysterious  compound  of  medically 
liTe  levant  components 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  we  live  In 
an  age  somewhat  removed  from  the  sus- 
picion and  darkness  experienced  during 
the  17th  century.  As  proof,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  a  bill  which  expresses  re- 
spect for  the  past,  yet  shows  confidence 
In  the  future.  H.R  13196,  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Personnel  Training 
Act  of  1966. 


This  act  publicly  acknowledges  a 
proper  concern  for  and  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  health  of 
this  Nation  by  providing  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  assistance  in  the  training 
and  educating  of  future  personnel  for 
the  health  professions. 

I  rise  in  full  support  of  H.R.  13196 
because  I  am  '^ncouiaged  that  it  prepares 
our  Nation  now,  to  meet  the  personnel 
requirements  of  tomorrow's  health  prob- 
lems. Let  us  be  bold,  and  wise  enough 
to  plan  for  the  future  with  open  eyes 
and  inquiring  minds. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and  if 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr  SpRtNGERl  has  no  furth<>r  re- 
quests for  time.  I  ask  that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to 
the  rule  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  13196 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.'ientative''  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre'ss  a^:iemhlrd.  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'AUled  Health  Pro- 
fessions Personnel  Training  Act  of  1966". 

ADDmoNT  OF  PART  C  TO  TTTLE  VII  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH    SERVICE    ACT 

Sec.  2.  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUownlg  new  part: 

"part  a tr-mninc  in  the  allied  kzalth 

proft:s.sions 
"Grants  for  construction  of  teaching  facili- 
ties for  allied  health  professions  person- 
nel 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sbc.  791.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  app>roprlated  for  grants  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  new  facilities  for  training 
centers  for  allied  health  professions,  or  re- 
plaoement  or  rehabilitation  of  existing  facil- 
ities for  such  centers,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967;  $9,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and  $13,500,- 
OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 

"(2)  Sums  appropriated  ptu^uant  to  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  grants  under  this  section  until 
the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

"Approval  of  Applications  for  Construction 
Grants 

"(b)  (1)  No  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  may  be  approved  unless  It  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Surgeon  General  prior  to  July 
1.  1968.  The  Surgeon  General  may  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a 
grant  Is  sought)  by  which  applications  for 
grants  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
must  be  filed 

"(2)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  if  the  application  therefor  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Surgeon  General  upon  his  de- 
termination that — 

"(A)  the  applicant  Is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  training  center  for  allied  health 
professions; 

"(B)  the  application  contains  or  U  sup- 
pkorted  by  reasonable  assurances  that  (1)  for 
not  less  than  ten  years  after  completion  of 
construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  training  for  which  It  is  to  be 
constructed,  and  will  not  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian Instruxrtion  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship,  (11)  sufficient  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  meet  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  faclUty,   (Ul)   suffl- 


cient  funds  will  be  available,  when  construe- 
tlon  Is  completed,  for  effective  use  of  the 
facility  for  the  training  for  which  It  Is  being 
constructed,  and  dv)  In  the  case  of  an  ap- 
plication  for  a  grant  for  construction  to  ex- 
pand the  training  capacity  of  a  training  cen- 
ter for  allied  health  professions,  for  the  first 
full  school  year  after  the  completion  of  the 
coriBtructlon  and  for  each  of  the  nine  years 
thereafter,  the  enrollment  of  full-time  stu- 
dents at  such  center  will  exceed  the  highest 
enrollment  of  such  students  at  such  school 
for  any  of  the  five  full  school  years  preceding 
the  year  In  which  the  application  Is  made  by 
at  least  5  per  centum  of  such  highest  en- 
rollment, and  the  requirements  of  thl.s  clfiuse 
(Iv)  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
of  section  792(bii2),  where  applicable; 

"  ( C I  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
grant  for  construction  of  a  new  facility,  such 
application  Is  for  aid  In  the  construction  of  a 
new  training  center  for  allied  health  profes- 
sions, or  construction  which  will  expand  the 
training  capacity  of  an  exl.stlngr  center,  or  (ID 
In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a  grant  for 
replacement  or  rehabilitation  of  existing 
facilities,  such  application  Is  for  aid  In  con- 
struction which  will  replace  6r  rehabilitate 
facilities  of  an  ex.sting  training  center  for  al- 
lied health  profe.'^&ions  whlcli  are  so  obsolete 
as  to  require  the  c<>nter  to  curtail  substan- 
tially either  its  enrollment  or  the  quality  of 
the  training  provided: 

"fD)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  In 
accordance  with  regtilatlons  relating  to 
minimum  standards  of  construction  and 
equipment;  and 

"(E)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  In  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  constructlrin  of  the  facility 
win  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  tiiose 
prevailing  on  ."iimllar  construction  In  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  .Secretary  of  La- 
bor In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  US  C.  276a-276a5). 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  speclflpd  In 
this  subparagraph  (E).  the  authorttv  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R  3176:  64  Stat 
1267),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C   276c). 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (21,  In 
the  case  of  an  afHllated  hospital  (as  defined 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  section  724 1 ,  an  appli- 
cation which  Is  approved  by  the  training  cen- 
ter for  allied  health  p:-ofesslons  with  which 
the  hospital  Is  affiliated  and  which  otheru'ise 
compiles  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, may  be  filed  by  any  public  or  other  non- 
profit agency  qualified  to  file  an  appllcatlcm 
under  section  605 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  application. 
whether  filed  by  a  training  center  or.  in  the 
ca.-^e  of  an  affiliated  hospital,  by  any  other 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agency"  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  to  assist  In  the  construc- 
tion of  a  facility  which  is  a  hospital  or  part 
of  a  hospital,  as  defined  In  section  625,  only 
that  portion  of  the  project  which  the  Sur- 
geon General  determines  to  oe  reasonably  at- 
tributable to  the  need  of  such  training  cen- 
ter for  the  project  for  teaching  purposes  or 
in  order  to  expand  its  training  cap.acltles  or 
in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  enroll- 
ment or  quality  of  training,  as  the  cane  may 
be,  shall  be  regarded  as  the  project  with  re- 
spect to  which  paymenta  may  be  made  under 
this  section. 

"(5)  In  considering  applications  for 
grants,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  take  Into 
account — 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  for 
which  the  grant  Is  sought  will  aid  in  increas- 
ing the  number  of  training  centers  for  allied 
health  professions  providing  traluing  In  three 
or  more  of  the  ctirrlculums  which  are  sped- 
fled  In  or  pursto&nt  to  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of 
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section  795  and  are  related  to  each  other  to 
the  extent  prescribed  in  regrulations; 

"(Bi  111  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  a  new 
training  center  for  allied  health  professions 
or  for  expansion  of  the  facilities  of  an  exlst- 
jhg  center,  the  relative  effectiveness  of  th« 
pDposed  facilities  In  expanding  the  capacity 
for  the  training  of  students  in  the  allied 
he.Tlth  professions  Involved  and  In  promot- 
ing an  equitable  geographical  distribution 
or  opportunities  for  such  training  i  giving 
due  consideration  to  papulation,  relative  un- 
availability of  allied  health  professions  per- 
sonnel of  the  kinds  to  be  trained  by  such 
center,  and  available  resources  in  various 
areas  of  the  Nation  for- training  such  per- 
sonnel ) ;  or 

•ill)   In  the  case  of  a  project  for  replace- 
ment or  r^ablUtation   of   existing  facilities 
of  a  training  center  for  allied  healUi   pro- 
fessions, the  relative  need  for  such  replace- 
ment  or   rehabillta,tion   to   prevent   curtail- 
ment of  the  renter's  enrollment  or  deteriora- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  training  provided 
by  the  center,  and  the  relative  size  of  any 
scch  curtailment  and  its  effect  on  the  geo- 
graphical  distribution   of   opportunities   for 
training  In  the  allied  health  professions  in- 
volved   (giving  consideration   to  the  factors 
mentioned  above  In  subparagraph  (1)  ):  and 
■  (Ci   In  the  case  of  an  applicant  in  a  State 
•    which  has  In  existence  a  State  or  local  area 
agency  involved  in  planning  for  facilities  for 
tlie    training    of    allied    health    professions 
personnel,  or  which  participates  in  a  regional 
or  other  Interstate  agency  Involved  In  plan- 
ning for  such  facilities,  the  relationship  of 
the  application  to  the  construction  or  traln- 
:ng  program   which   Is   being   developed   by 
such  agency  or  a?en'>1ep  and.  if  .such  agency 
or  agencies  have  reviewed  such  application, 
any  comment  thereon  submitted  by  them. 
".Amount   of  CoiLstnirtJon   Grant;    Payments 
"(c)(1)   The  amount  of  any  grant  for  a 
construction  project  under  this  section  shall 
!>e  such  amount  as  the  Surgeon  Gcaer.-il  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate:   except  tliat   (A) 
m  the  case  of  a  grant  for  a  project  for  a 
new  training  center  for  allied   health   pro- 
fessions, and  in  the  case  of  a  grant  for  a 
project  for  new  facilities  for  an  existing  cen- 
ter which  such  facilities  are  of  particular  im- 
portance In  providing  a  major  expansion  of 
the  training  capacity  of  such  center,  as  de- 
termined   m    accordance    with    regulations, 
such  amount  may  not  exceed  66^3  per  cen- 
tum of  the  necessary  oOet  of  construction,  as 
deu-rmined  by  the  SurgBon  General,  of  such 
project,   and   (B)    lt>  the  case  of  any  other 
?rant  such  amount  may  not  exceed  60  per 
tentum  of  the  necessary  cost  of  construction. 
is  so  determined,  of  the  project  with  respect 
>jw!iich  the  grant  is  made, 

"(2)  Upon  approval  of  any  application  for 
&  grant  under  this  section,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral shall  reserve,  from  anv  appropriation 
available  therefor,  the  amount  of  such  grant 
M  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  the 
ur.otint  so  reserved  may  be  paid  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such 
Installments  consistent  with  construction 
progress,  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  de- 
■tnnlne.  The  Surgeon  Generals  resena- 
Kon  of  any  amoimt  under  this  subsection 
3^y  be  amended  by  him,  either  upon  ap- 
proval of  an  amendment  of  the  application 
or  upon  revision  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
instruction  of  the  facility. 

"'3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
?nuit  under  this  section,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cuded  from  the  cost  of  construcUon  an 
wnount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  the  amount 
M  any  other  Federal  grant  which  the  ap- 
plicant has  obtained,  or  U  assvired  of  obtaln- 
-cg,  with  respect  to  the  construction  which 
■*  to  be  financed  in  part  by  the  grant  under 
™«  section,  and  (B)  the  amount  of  any 
aon-Pederal  funds  required  to  be  expended 
«  a  condition  of  euch  other  Federal  grant. 


"Recapture  of  Payments 

"(d)  If.  within  ten  years  after  completion 
of  any  coastruction  for  which  funds  have 
been  paid  under  this  section — 

"(1)  the  applicant  cr  other  owner  of  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  non- 
profit private  training  center  for  allied 
health  professions,  or 

"(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used 
for  the  training  purposes  for  which  it  was 
constructed  (unless  the  Surgeon  General  de- 
termines, in  accordance  with  regulations, 
that  there  Is  good  cause  for  releasing  the 
applicant  or  other  owner  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  so ),  or 

"(3)  the  facility  Is  used  for  sectarian  In- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  In  which  such  facility  is  situated) 
of  the  facility,  as  ths  amoimt  of  the  Federal 
participation  be  re  to  the  cost  of  construction 
of  tiich  facility. 

"Grants  to  improve  the  quality  of  training 

centers  for  aWed  health  professions 

"Authorization  ;)f  Appropriations 

"Sec    792.   (a)    There  are  authorized  to  be 

.appropriated     $9,000,000    for   the    fiscal    vear 

endUig   June    30,    1967;    $13,000,000   for    the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1968;   and  $17,- 

000.000  for  the  fiscal    year   ending  June   30. 

1969;   for  grants  under  this  section  to  assist 

training  centers  for  allied  health  professions 

to  develop  new  or  Improved  curriculums  for 

training  allied  health  professions  personnel 

and  otherwise  improve  the  quality  of  their 

educational  programs, 

"Basic  Improvement  Grants 
"(b)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2) ,  the  Surgeon  General  may,  for 
each  fiscal  year  in  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1966,  and  ending  June  30,  1969,  make 
to  each  training  center  for  allied  health  pro- 
fessions whose  application  for  a  basic  im- 
provement grant  has  been  approved  by  him 
a  grant  equal  to  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  $5,000  by  the  number  of  currlc- 
ulums  specified  In  or  pursuant  to  f)aragraph 
(1)(A)  of  section  795  in  which  such  center 
provides  training  during  such  year,  plus  the 
product  obUilned  by  mu:tipIyLng  $500  by  the 
number  of  full-time  students  in  such  cen- 
ter receiving  training  In  such  curriculums. 

"(2)   The  Surgeon  General  shall  not  make 
a  grant  under  this  suljsection  to  any  center 
unless  the  application  for  such  grant  con- 
tiilns   or   is  Eup!X)rted    by   reasonable   assur- 
ances that  for  the  first  school  year  beginning 
after  the  fiscal  year  for  which"  such  grant  is 
made  and  each  school   year  tlierealter  dur- 
ing which  such  a  grant  Is  made  the  enroll- 
ment of  full-time  students  at  such  center 
will  exceed  the  highest  enrollment  of  such 
students  in  such  center  for  any  of  the  five 
school  years  during  the  period  July   1,   1961 
through  July  1,  1966,  by  at  leest  2ij  per  cen- 
tum of  such  highest  enrollment,  or  bv  three 
students  whichever  Is  greater.    The  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  shall  be  In  addition 
to    the    requirements    of    section    791(bi(2) 
'Bi(lv)   of  this  Act,  where  applicable.     The 
Surgeon  General  Is  authorized  to  waive   (in 
whole  oir  in  part)  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph if  he  determines  that  the  required  in- 
crease in  enrollment  of  full-time  students  in 
a  center  cannot,   because   of  limitations  of 
physical  facilities  available  to  the  center  for 
training,  be  accomplished  without  lowering 
the  quality  of  training  for  such  students. 
"Special  Imp>rovement  Grants 
"(c)(1)   From  this  sum  appropriated  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  and  not 
required  for  making  grants  imder  subsection 
(b).   the   Surgeon    General   may   make    an 


additional  grant  for  such  year  to  any  train- 
ing  center  for  allied  health  profession's  which 
has  an  approved  application  therefor  and 
for  which  an  application  has  t)eeu  approved 
under  subsection  (b),  if  he  determines  that 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  are  satis- 
fled  in  the  case  of  such  applicant. 

"i2i  No  special  improvement  grant  shall 
be  made  under  this  section  urJess  lAi  the 
Surgeon  General  determines  that  such  grant 
wUl  be  utilized  by  the  recipient  tralnlngcen- 
ter  to  contribute  toward  provision,  main- 
tenance, or  improvement  of  specialized  func- 
tion which  the  center  serves,  and  iBi  such 
center  provides  or  will,  with  the  aid  of  grants 
under  this  part,  within  a  reasor^abie  time 
provide  training  in  not  less  than  three  of 
the  curriculiuns  which  are  specified  In  or 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  section  795 
and  are  related  to  each  other  to  the  extent 
prescrllDed  In  regulations. 

"(3)  No  grant  to  any  center  under  this 
.=.ubsection  may  exceed  $100,000  for  any  fiscal 
year. 

"Application  for  Grants 

"(d)(1)  The  Surgeon  General  mav  from 
time  to  tUne  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  in 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  vear  for  which 
a  grant  is  sought)  by  which  applications  for 
basic  or  special  improvement  grante  under 
this  secUon  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be  filed 

"(2i  A  grant  under  this  section  mav  be 
made  only  If  the  application  therefoir  U 
approved  by  the  Surgeon  General  upon  his 
determination  that — 

"(Ai  It  contains  or  is  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Surgeon  General 
that  the  applicant  is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  training  center  for  allied  health  pro- 
fessions and  will  expend  In  carrying  out  Its 
functions  as  such  a  center,  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  -which  such  grant  Is  sotight  an 
iimount  of  funds  (other  than  fu.ids  for  con- 
struction as  determined  bv  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral )  from  non-Federal  sources  which  are  at 
.east  as  great  as  tlie  average  amount  of  funds 
expended  by  such  applicant  for  such  purpoee 
in  the  three  fiscal  years  Immediatelv  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  such'  grant 
Is  sought;  ' 

"(B)  It  contains  such  additional  informa. 
tlon  as  the  Surgeon  Genera]  mav  require  to 
make  the  determinations  requi'red  of  Mm 
under  this  section  and  such  assurances  as 
ne  may  find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
ix>ses  of  this  section;  and 

'(C)  it  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  repoirts  and 
access  to  the  records  of  the  applicant  'as  the 
Surgeon  General  may  require  u^  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  In  considering  applications  for  grants 
imder  subsection  (ci,  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  reiaUve 
fir^anclal  need  of  the  applicant  for  such  a 
grant  and  the  relative  eifectlveness  of  the 
applicants  plan  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  such  grants,  and  in  contributing  to  an 
equitable  geographical  distribution  of  train- 
ing centers  offering  hlgh-qualitv  training  of 
allied  health  professions  personnel. 
••Trainee ships  for  advanced  training  of  allied 
health  professions  personriei 

"Sbc.  793.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967;  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and  $3,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  endUig  June  30,  1969:  to  cove(r 
the  cost  of  tralneeshlpe  for  the  training  of 
allied  health  professions  personnel  to  troch 
health  services  technicians  or  in  any  of  the 
allied  health  professions,  to  serve  in  any  of 
such  professions  in  administrative  or  super- 
visory capacities,  or  to  serve  in  allied  health 
professions  specialties  determined  by  the 
Surgeon  General  to  require  advanced  train- 
ing. 
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"(b)  Tralneeships  under  this  section  shall 
be  awarded  by  the  Surgeon  General  through 
grants  to  public  or  nonpxroflt  private  training 
centers  for  allied  health  professions. 

"(c)  Payments  to  centers  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  at  such  intervals  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Surgeon  General 
finds  necessary.  Such  psiym-ents  may  be  used 
only  for  tralneeships  and  shall  be  limited  to 
such  amounts  as  the  Surgeon  General  finds 
necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition  and 
fees,  and  a  stipend  and  allowancee  (In- 
cluding travel  and  sub.slstence  expenses) 
for  the  trainees. 

"Development   of  new    methods 

"Sec  794  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $750  000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967;  «2, 250,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  $3,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969:  for 
grants  to  pubic  or  nonprofit  private  train- 
ing centers  for  allied  health  professions  for 
projects  to  develop,  demonstrate,  or  evalu- 
ate currlculums  for  the  training  of  new 
types  of  health  technologists. 
"Definitions 

"Sec.  795    For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(1)    The   term    training  center  for  allied 
health  professions'  means  a  department,  di- 
vision,   or   other   administrative    unit    (In    a 
Junior  college,  college,   or   university)  — 

"(A I  which  provides,  primarily  or  exclu- 
sively, programs  of  education  leading  to  a 
baccalaureate  or  iussoclate  degree  or  to  the 
equivalent  of  either  or  to  a  higher  degree 
In  the  medical  technology,  optometrlc  tech- 
nology, dental  hygiene,  or  any  of  such  other 
of  the  allied  healtli  professions  currlculums 
as  are  specified  by  regulations,  or  which,  If 
In  a  Junior  college  provides  a  program  (1) 
leading  to  an  iiysociate  or  an  equivalent 
degree,  (ID  of  education  in  medical  tech- 
nology, optometrlc  technology.  dental 
hygiene,  or  any  of  such  other  of  the  allied 
health  technical  or  professional  currlculums 
as  are  specified  by  regulation,  and  (111)  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  a  baccalaure- 
ate or  equivalent  degree  In  the  allied  health 
professions  or  designed  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent to  work  as  a  technician  in  a  health 
occupation  specified  by  regulations  of  the 
Surgeon  General. 

"(Bi  which  provides  training  for  not  less 
than  a  total  of  twenty  pergons  In  such  cur- 
rlculums, 

"(C)  which.  If  in  a  college  or  university 
which  does  not  include  a  teaching  hospital 
or  in  a  Junior  college,  is  affiliated  (to  the  ex- 
tent and  in  the  manner  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations)  with  such  a 
hospital. 

"(D)  which  is  (or  la  in  a  college  or  uni- 
versity, which  is)  accredited  by  a  recognized 
body  or  bodies  approved  for  such  purpose 
by  the  Commissioner  of  education,  or  which 
Is  in  a  Junior  college  which  is  accredited  by 
the  regional  accrediting  agency  for  the  region 
In  which  it  is  located  or  there  is  satisfactory 
assurance  afforded  by  such  accrediting 
agency  to  the  Surgeon  General  that  reason- 
able progress  is  being  made  toward  accredi- 
tation by  such  Junior  college,  and 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  a 
grant  under  section  793,  which.  If  the  college 
or  university  does  not  Include  a  school  of 
medicine,  school  of  optometry,  or  school  of 
dentistry,  as  defined  In  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 724.  or  with  each  of  such  schools,  as  may 
be  appropriate  In  the  light  of  the  training  for 
which  the  grant  l.s  to  be  made,  is  affiliated 
(to  the  extent  and  In  the  m.inner  determined 
In  accordance  with  regulations)  with  such  a 
school. 

except  that  an  applicant  for  a  grant  for  a 
construction  project  under  section  791  which 
does  not  at  the  time  of  application  meet  the 
requirement  of  clause  (B)  shall  be  deemed 
to  meet  such   requirement   if   the  Surgeon 


General  finds  there  Is  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  unit  will  meet  the  requirement  of 
clause  (B)  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  following  the  normal  gradua- 
tion date  of  the  first  entering  class  In  such 
unit.  or.  If  later,  upon  completion  of  the 
project  for  which  assistance  is  requested  and 
other  projects  (If  any)  under  construction  or 
planned  and  to  be  commenced  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

"(2)  The  term  'full-time  student'  means 
a  student  pursuing  a  full-time  cour.se  of 
study,  in  one  of  the  currlculums  specified  in 
or  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  sec- 
tion, leading  to  a  baccalaureate  or  associate 
degree  or  to  the  equivalent  of  either,  or  to  a 
higher  degree,  in  a  training  center  for  allied 
health  professions;  regulations  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  shall  include  provisions  relat- 
ing to  determination  of  the  number  of  .stu- 
dents enrolled  at  a  training  center  on  the 
basis  of  estimates,  or  on  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  a  training  center  in  an 
earlier  year,  or  on  such  basis  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  making  such  determination. 
and  .shall  Include  methods  of  making  such 
determinations  when  a  training  center  was 
not  In  existence  In  an  earlier  year. 

"(3)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any 
training  center  for  allied  health  professions 
means  one  which  is  a  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation, or  is  owned  and  operated  by  one  or 
more  corporations  or  associations,  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual. 

"(4)  The  terms  construction'  and  cost  of 
construction'  include  i  A)  the  construction  of 
new  buildings,  and  the  acquisition,  expan- 
sion, remodeling,  replacement,  and  altera- 
tion of  existing  buildings,  including  archi- 
tects' fees,  but  not  including  the  cast  of 
acquisition  of  land  (except  in  the  case  of 
acquisition  of  an  existing  building),  ofl'-slte 
Improvements,  living  quarters,  or  patient - 
care  facilities,  and  (B)  equipping  new  buUd- 
Inas  and  existing  buildings,  whether  or  not 
expanded,  remodeled,  or  altered" 

PER    DIEM    FOR    ADVTSORT    COtJNCHJS 

Sec  3  la)  Section  725(d)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  lunended  by  striking 
out  "$50"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'•$100". 

b)  Section  841(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$75"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    "$100". 

LOAN     REIMBURSEMENT     PAYMENTS     FOR     HEALTH 
PEB.SONNEL 

Sec  4.  (a)  Swtlon  741(f)  of  the  Public 
Health  Ser\-lce  Act  is  amended  by  iulding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  followint;  new  sentence: 
In  the  case  of  a  physician,  dentist,  or  optom- 
etrist, the  rate  shall  be  15  per  centum  (rather 
than  10  per  centum)  for  each  year  of  such 
practice  in  an  area  in  a  State  which  for  pur- 
jxjses  of  this  subsection  and  for  that  year 
has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  and  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  State  health  authority, 
to  be  a  rural  area  characterized  by  low  family 
Income:  and.  for  the  purpose  of  any  cancella- 
tion ptu-suant  to  this  sentence,  an  amount 
equal  to  an  additional  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  such  loans  plus  Interest  may 
be  canceled" 

(b)  Section  741  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(Jl  In  order  to  encourage  students  who 
have  obtained  a  loan  under  this  part  to  refi- 
nance such  loan  through  the  sttident  loan 
program  carried  out  under  part  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  HlEiher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and 
likewise  to  encourage  students  to  obtain  new 
loans  under  such  part  B  program  In  lieu  of 
obtaining  such  loans  under  tils  part,  a  stu- 
dent who  does  so  with  the  approval  of  the 
educational  institution  Involved  shall,  with 
respect  to  so  much  of  the  loan  under  such 
part  B  as — • 


"(1)  Is  a  refinancing  of  a  student  loan 
made  by  the  Institution  under  this  part,  or 
"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  under  such  part 
B  obtained  In  lieu  of  aloan  from  the  institu- 
tion, does,  not  exceed  the  amount  which  h« 
was  eligible  to  borrow  from  the  institution, 
be  entitled,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  to  have  the  following  loan  re- 
imbursement payments  paid  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  where  such  person — 

"(1)  engages  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
dentistry,  optometry,  or  osteopathy  In  an  area 
In  a  State  determined  by  the  appropriate 
suite  health  authority.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  pres<::ribed  by  the  Secretary,  to 
have  a  shortage  of  and  need  for  physicians, 
optometrists,  or  dentists;  and 

"(2)  the  appropriate  State  health  au- 
thority certifies  to  the  Secreury,  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, that  such  practice  helps  to  meet  the 
shortage  of  and  need  for  physicians,  op- 
tometrists, or  dentists  In  the  area  where  the 
practice  occurs,  then  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  each  such 
loan  shall  be  paid  lor  each  year  of  such  prac- 
tice, up  to  a  total  of  An  amount  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  each 
such  loan  shall  be  paid  for  each  year  of  such 
practice,  up  to  a  total  of  an  amount  equal  to 
50  per  centum  of  such  loan.  In  the  ciise  o{ 
a  physician,  dentist,  or  optometrist,  the  an- 
nual amount  shall  be  15  per  centum  i  rather 
than  10  per  centum)  for  each  year  of  such 
practice  In  an  area  In  a  State  which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  and  for  that  year 
has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary,  pur- 
suarit  to  regulations  and  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  State  health  authority, 
to  be  a  rural  area  characterized  by  low  family 
income,  and  for  the  purpose  of  payments 
pursuant  to  this  sentence,  an  amount  equal 
to  an  additional  50  per  centum  of  any  such 
loan  may  be  paid. 

No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  service  performed  more  than  fif- 
teen years  from  the  execution  of  the  note  or 
written  agreement  evidencing  it." 

(c)  Section  8'23  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  order  to  encourage  students  who 
have  obtained  a  loan  under  this  part  to 
refinance  such  loan  through  the  student  loan 
program  carried  out  under  part  B  of  title  TV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and 
likewise  to  encourage  students  to  obtain 
new  loans  under  such  part  B  program  in  lieu 
of  obtaining  such  loans  under  this  part,  a 
student  who  does  so  with  the  approval  of 
the  educational  Institution  involved  shall, 
with  respect  to  so  much  of  the  loan  under 
such  part  B  as — 

"il)  is  a  refinancing  of  a  student  loan 
made  by  the  institution  under  this  part,  or 
(2)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  under  such  part 
B  obtained  in  lieu  of  a  loan  from  the  Insti- 
tution, does  not  exceed  the  amount  which 
he  Wiis  eligible  to  borrow  from  the  institu- 
tion. 

be  entitled  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  to  have  paid  to  such  stu- 
dent by  the  Secretary,  as  loan  reimburse- 
ments, an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  principal  amount  of  any  such 
loan  for  each  complete  year  of  service  a*  « 
full-time  professional  nurse  (Including 
teaching  In  any  of  the  fields  ol  nurse  train- 
ing and  service  as  an  admlnlstrat-jr.  super- 
visor, or  consultant  in  any  of  the  fields  of 
nursing)  in  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
institution  or  acency,  up  to  a  total  of  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  such  loan. 
No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  service  performed  more  than  fif- 
teen years  from  the  execution  of  the  note 
or  written  agreement  evidencing  it." 

id)(l)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
435(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(relating  to  the  definition  of  "eligible  insU- 
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tutlon")  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Such  term  also  Includes  any  public  or  other 
nonprofit  schctol  of  health  or  school  of  nurs- 
ing, and  any  school  which  provides  not  less 
than  a  one-year  program  of  training  to  pre- 
pare students  for  painful  employment  in 
a  recognized  uccupatl'>n  and  which  meets  the 
provision  of  clauses  d),  (2).  (4).  and  (5)." 
(2)  Such  section  435  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  subsection 
I  a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  t;he  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

lb)  The  term  school  of  health'  means  a 
schiKil  which  is  accredited  as  provided  In 
section  721(b)  (n(B)  of  the  Public  Health 
Senice  Act  and  which  provides  training  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor 
of  dentistry,  or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor 
of  osteopathy,  bachelor  of  science  in 
pharmacy,  or  doctor  of  pharmacy,  doctor  of 
podiatry,  or  dix-tor  of  surgical  chiropody,  or 
doctor  of  optometry,  or  an  equivalent  degree. 
"/O  Tlie  term  'school  of  nursing'  means 
a  collegiate,  associate  degree,  or  diploma 
school  of  nursing. 

•(d)  The  term  'collegiate  school  of  nurs- 
ing' means  a  department,  division,  or  other 
ftdmlnisirative  unit  in  a  college  or  university 
which  p.-xjvldes  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  program  of  education  in  profes- 
sional nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  In 
nursing. 

"(e)  The  term  associate  degree  school  of 
nursing'  means  a  department,  division,  or 
other  administrative  unit  in  a  Junior  college. 
community  college,  college,  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  two-year  program  of  education  in 
professional  nursing  and  allied  subjects 
leading  to  an  associate  degree  In  nursing  or 
loan  equivalent  degree. 

"(f)  The  term  'diploma  school  of  nursing' 
means  a  school  afiill.^ited  with  a  hospital  or 
university,  or  an  independent  school,  which 
provides  prlm.irlly  or  exclusively  an  accred- 
ited program  of  education  In  professional 
nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to  a  di- 
ploma or  to  equivalent  Indicia  that  such  pro- 
gram has  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

"(gl  The  term  'accredited'  when  applied  to 
any  program  of  nur.se  education  means  a 
proeram  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpase  by  the 
Commhsloner  of  Education,  except  that  a 
program  which  Is  not  eligible  for  accredita- 
tion by  such  a  recognized  body  or  boHles  shall 
be  deemed  accredited  for  purposes  of  this 
part  if  the  Commissioner  finds,  after  con- 
aultatlon  with  th*  appropriate  accreditation 
txxJy  or  bodies,  that  there  Is  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  proT;ram  will  meet  the  ac- 
creditation standards  of  such  body  or  bodies 
prior  to  the  beginning;  of  the  academic  year 
following  the  normal  graduation  date  of  stu- 
dents who  are  in  their  first  year  of  Instruc- 
tion at  such  school  during  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  such  finding  by  the  Commissioner  Is 
made. 

"ih)  The  term  eligible  lender'  means  an 
eligible  Institution  an  agency  or  instrumen- 
■-ality  of  a  State,  or  a  financial  or  credit  In- 
stitution (Including  an  Insurance  company) 
which  Is  subject  to  examination  and  supervi- 
fion  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  or  of 
*ny  State. 

"(1)  The  term  'line  of  credit'  means  an 
arrangement  or  agreement  between  the 
lender  and  the  borrower  whereby  a  loan  Is 
paid  out  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  In 
annu.il  installments,  or  whereby  the  lender 
agrees  to  make.  In  addition  to  the  Initial 
loan,  additional  loans  in  subsequent  years." 

ENCtll  RACINi;  PRIVATE  CM'ITAL  FUR  LOANS  TO 
STtDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  Or  MEDICINE,  OSTEOP- 
ATHY,   DENTISTRY.    PHARMACY,    PODIATRY.    AND 

OPTOMETRY 

Sec  6  la)  Part  C  of  title  VII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 


ing   at  the   end   thereof  the   following  new 
sections: 

"ENCO^TRAGING     PRIVATE     CAPITAI.     POB     STUDENT 
LO.\NS 

"Sec.  746.  la)  For  the  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting for  direct  Federal  support  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  private  and  other 
non-Federal  funds  for  student  loans,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  the  fol- 
lowing forms  of  assistance,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
for  the  benefit  of  students  attending  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
{xjdlatry.  and  optometry: 

"(1)  If  a  school  borrows  non-Pedera:  funds 
(or  otherwise  receives  or  makes'available  re- 
payable non-Federal  funds)  for  deposit  in  a 
student  loan  fund  established  under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  may  (A)  guarantee  timely 
repayment  of  all  or  part  of  such  funds  iplus 
Interest  thereon),  (B)  agree  to  reimburse  the 
school  for  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  loss  to 
it  from  defaults  on  student  loans  made  from 
such  funds,  and  (C)  agree  to  pay  to  the 
school  the  amount  of  the  Interest  differential 
(OS  defined  In  subsection  (c))  with  respect 
to  such  funds. 

"(2)  If  such  a  school  arranges  for  a  stu- 
dent assistance  organization  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (c)  )  to  make  loans  to  students 
attending  the  school,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  organization 
upon  the  terms  set  forth  in  section  740  and 
may  (A)  guarantee  timely  repa>Tnent  of 
funds  (plus  Interest  thereon)  borrowed  by 
the  organization  for  deposit  In  Its  student 
loan  fund  established  under  this  part.  (B) 
agree  to  reimburse  the  organization  for  up  tq 
90  per  centum  of  the  loss  to  it  from  defaults 
on  student  loans  made  from  such  borrowed 
funds,  and  (C)  agree  to  pay  to  the  organiza- 
tion the  amount  of  the  interest  differential 
with  respect  to  such  borrowed  funds.  A  stu- 
dent assistance  organization  with  which  the 
Secretary  makes  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  school 
described  In  section  740(a)  for  purpose  of 
applying  the  other  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(3)  If  such  a  school  enters  Into  an  ar- 
rangement with  one  or  more  lenders  pur- 
suant to  which  the  lender  makes  loans  (upon 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In  section 
741)  In  such  amounts  and  to  such  students 
as  the  school  may  determine  on  the  basis  of 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  741.  the  Secretary  may  (A) 
guarantee  to  the  lender  timely  repayment  of 
the  loans  (Including  amounts  thereof  which 
are  canceled),  and  (B)  agree  to  pay  to  the 
lender  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  give  the  lender,  considering  the 
Interest  on  the  loan,  a  reasonable  rate  of  re- 
turn on  such  loan.  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
dition any  such  assistance  upon  agreement 
by  the  school  to  pay  the  Secretary  promptly 
an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  paid  by  him'  to  the  lender  on  account 
of  defaults  on  such  student  loans. 

"(b)  The  assistance  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

"(1)  If  the  Interest  on  an  obligation  is  ex- 
empt from  Income  taxation  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 103(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  the  Secretary  shall  not  guarantee 
timely  payment  of  that  obligation  except 
during  such  time  or  times  as  it  is  held  bene- 
ficially by  a  holder  which  Is  exempt  from 
Income  tax  because  It  Is  a  State  or  an  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State  or  because  of  section 
501(c)  of  such  Code. 

"(2)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  a  loan  if  the  rate  of 
Interest  on  that  loan  exceeds  such  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obliga- 
tion outstanding  as  the  Secretary  i  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking  into 
account  the  range  of  Interest  rates  prevail- 
ing In  the  private  market  for  similar  loans 


and  the  rate  of  Interest  the  borrower  pays  or 
would  have  to  pay  with  respect  to  other  loans 
of  a  similar  duration, 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  the  term  'Interest  differential'  means 
the  excess  of  (A)  the  amount  of  interest  paid 
by  a  school  or  organization  with  respect  to 
sums  deposited  by  It  as  capital  contributions 
to  a  student  loan  fund  established  under  this 
part,  over  (B)  the  amount  of  interest  re- 
ceived by  It  on  student  loans  made  from  such 
funds. 

"(2)  the  term  'student  assistance  organi- 
zation' means  a  nonprofit  organization  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  to  students  in  one 
or  more  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy. 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  or  optometry. 

"REVOLVING   FUND:    APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  747.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  in 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  "i  hereinafter 
in  this  section  called  'the  fund')  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  -without  fiscal 
year  limitation  as  a  revolving  fund  for  mak- 
ing deposits  Into  the  student  loan  funds  of 
schools  which  have  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  under  this  part  but  w  hich  for  legal 
or  other  reasons  are  unable  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  to  take  adequate  advantage 
of  assistance  under  section  746  Deposits 
made  from  the  fund  shall  be  made  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate,  and  they  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  allocation  pro- 
visions of  section  742(b).  There  shall  be 
deposited  Into  the  fund  all  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section,  all  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  742(a\  and 
not  obligated  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  all  amounts  received  by  the 
Secretary  as  repayment  of  sums  deposited  by 
him  In  student  loan  funds,  and  any  other 
moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived  by  him 
from  his  operations  In  connection  with  the 
fund.  Including  any  moneys  derived  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  sale  of  assets,  or  bene- 
ficial interests  or  participations  In  assets,  of 
the  fund.  There  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund 
all  payments  to  schools  required  by  section 
741(1)  with  respect  to  student  loans  financed 
from  deposits  made  from  the  fund  and  all 
expenses  and  payments  of  the  Secretary  In 
connection  with  the  sale  (through  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  or  other- 
wise) of  participations  in  obligatlom 
acquired  under  this  part.  If  at  any  time  the 
Secretary  determines  that  moneys  in  the  fund 
exceed  the  requirements  of  the  fund,  such  ex- 
cess shall  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

"(b)  ( 1 )  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  for  malting  pay. 
ments  Into  the  fund  established  under  sub- 
section (a) . 

"(2)  In  order  to  receive  deposits  from  the 
fund  (and  notwithstanding  section  741  ig)  ). 
a  school  m.ust  agree  to  require  each  student 
who  receives  a  loan  financed  from  such  capi- 
tal contributions  to  authorize  In  writing  as- 
signment to  the  Secretary  of  the  note  or  other 
evidence  of  that  loan,  and  the  note  or  other 
evidence  of  each  prior  loan  -  made  by  the 
school  to  the  student  under  this  part,  and 
the  school  must  agree  to  assign  to  the  Sec- 
retary so  much  of  these  notes  or  other  evi- 
dence of  loans  as  he  may  determine.  The 
school  shall  continue  to  collect,  as  agent  of 
the  Secretary  and  for  so  long  as  he  may  de- 
termine, payments  of  principal  and  interest 
with  respect  to  any  such  notes  or  other  evi- 
dence of  loans  which  may  be  assigned.  Ten 
per  centum  of  such  payments  wnth  respect  to 
notes  or  other  evidence  of  loans  which  have 
been  assigned  shall  be  retained  by  the  school 
and  90  per  centum  of  such  payments  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Secretary.  . 

"(C)  (1 1  For  any  fiscal  year,  the  aggregate 
of  (A)  the  amount  of  loans  which  may  be 
guaranteed   under  clause    (A)    of   paragraph 
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(1).  (2),  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  ot  section 
746.  (B)  the  amount  of  acy  other  loans  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretiiry  agrees  to  pay 
the  Interest  differential  authorized  by  se<-- 
Uon  746ia),  (C)  the  amount  of  deposits  Uj 
stiAlent  loan  funds  made  from  the  fund  es- 
tablished under  subsection  la).  and  (Di  the 
amount  of  loans  (except  so  much  of  such 
amount  as  is  for  reflnanclng  loans)  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  may  be  required, 
by  virtue  of  section  741ij).  to  make  loan  re- 
imburst-ment  payments,  may  :iot  exceed  such 
maximum  amount  as  may  be  authorized  by 
an  appropriation  Act.  except  that  this  amount 
In  turn  m.iy  not  exceed  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  that  year  by  sec- 
tion 742(a).  Whenever  a  specified  maximum 
amount  is  so  authorized  by  an  appropriation 
Act.  there  shall  be  established  on  the  book.s 
of  the  Treasury  as  Indefinite  appropriations 
■uch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments required  by  a  contract  of  guaranty  or 
by  any  other  undertaking  made  by  him  pur- 
suant to  section  746  with  respect  to  such 
maximum  amount. 

"i2)  For  any  fiscal  year,  the  share  of  the 
maximum  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (  1  I  which  shall  be  available  for  stu- 
dents attending  any  school  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  by  allocating  such 
maximum  amount  among  schools  and  orga- 
nizations with  which  he  has  agreements  un- 
der this  part  In  a  manner  which  he  deems  to 
be  consistent,  considering  the  av.^Uabllity  of 
student  assistance  under  title  IV-B  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  742  (b  I ." 

ib»  Sect loji  743(b)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
Vo  read  as  follows 

■■(b)  After  September  30.  1966.  each  school 
with  which  the  Secretary  has  made  an  agree- 
ment under  this  part  shall  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary, not  less  often  than  quarterly,  90  per 
centum  (or  such  lesser  proportion  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  to  be  equitable  In  light 
of  the  relative  contributions  to  the  loan 
fund)  of  the  amounts  received  by  the  school 
after  that  date  In  payment  of  principal  or 
Interest  on  student  loans  made  from  the 
student  Icxin  fund  established  pursuant  to 
such  agreement,  and  the  remainder  of  such 
amounts  shall  be  retained  by  the  institu- 
tions" 

KNCOTTRAOING     PRIVATf:     CAPITA!       FOR     LOANS     TO 
STUDFNTS  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  NTTKSING 

Sbc.  6.  la)  Part  B  of  title  VIII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  amende.t  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections . 

'■iNCOtTKACINC      PRIVATE     CAPITAL     FOR     STtTDENT 
LOANS 

"Sfx:  829  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting for  direct  Federal  support  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  private  and 
other  non-Federal  funds  for  student  loans, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  the 
following  form."*  of  as.'^lstance.  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, for  the  benefit  of  students  attending 
schools  of  ntirslng 

■■(1  I  If  such  a  school  borrows  non-Federal 
funds  I  or  otherwise  receives  or  makes  avail- 
able repayable  non-Federal  funds)  for  de- 
posit In  a  student  loan  fund  established  un- 
der this  part.  Che  Secretary  may  (A)  guaran- 
tee timely  repayment  of  all  or  part  of  such 
funds  (plus  Interest  thereon).  iB)  agree  to 
reimburse  the  school  for  up  to  90  per  centum 
of  the  loss  to  it  from  defaults  on  student 
loans  made  from  such  funds,  and  (C)  agree 
to  pay  t«  the  school  the  amount  of  the  Inter- 
est ditTerentlal  (as  defined  In  subsection  (o  ) 
with  respect  to  such  funds 

'■(2)  If  such  a  school  arranges  for  a  stu- 
dent assistance  organization  i  as  defined  in 
subsection  ici'  to  make  loans  to  students 
attending  the  school,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  organization 
upon   the  terms  set  forth   In  section  8a2(b) 


and  may  (A)  guarant«e  timely  repayment  of 
funds  (plus  Interest  thereon)  borrowed  by 
the  organization  for  deposit  In  a  student 
l->an  fund  established  under  this  part.  (B) 
agree  to  reimburse  the  organization  for  up  to 
90  per  centum  of  the  loss  to  it  from  defaults 
on  student  loans  made  from  such  borrowed 
funds,  and  (C)  agree  to  pmy  to  the  organiza- 
tion the  amount  of  the  Interest  differential 
with  respect  to  such  borrowed  funds  A 
student  assistance  organization  with  which 
the  Secretary  makes  an  agreement  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
school  of  nursing  for  purpoee  of  applying 
the  other  provisions  of  this  part, 

"(3)  If  such  a  8Ch(X)l  enters  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  one  or  more  lenders  pur- 
sxjant  to  which  the  lender  makes  loans  (upon 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In  section 
823  (b)  )  In  such  Amounts  and  to  such  stu- 
dents as  the  school  may  determine  on  the 
basis  of  the  criteria  set  forth  In  section  823, 
the  Secretary  may  (A)  guarantee  to  the 
lender  timely  repayment  of  the  loans  i  in- 
cluding amounts  thereof  which  are  can- 
celed ) .  and  ( B )  agree  to  pay  to  the  lender 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  give  the  lender,  considering  the  Interest 
on  the  loan,  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 
on  such  loan.  The  Secretary  shall  condition 
any  such  assistance  upon  agreement  by  the 
school  to  pay  the  Secret.try  promptly  an 
amotmt  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  paid  by  him  to  the  lender  on  ac- 
count of  defaults  on  such  student  loans. 
"(b)  The  assistance  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

■■(1)  If  the  Interest  on  an  obligation  Is 
exempt  from  Income  taxation  by  reason  of 
section  103(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  the  Secretary  shall  not  guiunntee 
timely  payment  of  that  obligation  except 
during  such  time  or  times  as  it  is  held 
beneficially  by  a  holder  which  is  exempt  from 
Income  tax  because  it  is  a  State  or  an  instru- 
mentality of  a  State  or  because  of  section 
501(c)  of  such  Code 

■•(2)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  a  Uxin  if  the  rate  of 
interest  on  that  loan  exceeds  such  per  centimn 
per  annum  on  tiie  principal  obligation 
out,standlng  as  the  Secretary  (after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  de- 
termines to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  range  of  Interest  rates  prevailing 
In  the  private  market  for  similar  kxms  and 
the  rate  of  interest  the  borrower  pays  or 
would  have  to  pay  with  respect  to  other  loans 
of  a  similar  duration. 

■(C)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
■■(1)  the  term  ■intere.'it  differentiar  means 
the  exces«  of  (A)  the  amount  of  Interest 
paid  by  a  school  or  organl/'.ition  with  respect 
to  .sums  deposited  by  it  .i.s  capital  contribu- 
tions to  a  student  loan  fund  established  un- 
der this  pirt  over  (B)  the  amount  of  in- 
terest received  by  it  on  student  loans  made 
fr.jin  such  funds. 

■■(2)  the  term  student  assistance  orga- 
nization' means  a  nonprofit  organization  au- 
thorized to  mnke  loans  to  students  In  one 
or  more  schcx)ls  of  nursing. 

■revolving     ri'ND;      APrROPBIATIONS 
AT-THORIZED 

"Sec.  830  (ai  There  is  hereby  created  In 
the  Treasury  a  .■■pparate  fund  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  called  the  fund^)  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  as  a  revolving  fund  for  mak- 
ing Federal  capital  contributions  to  schools 
which  have  acreem"nts  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  part  but  whfch  for  legal  or  other 
reasons  are  unab!-^  las  drtermlned  by  the 
Secretary)  to  take  adequate  advantage  of 
af.slstance  under  s.-^ctlon  829  Federal  capi- 
tal contributions  made  from  the  fund  shall 
be  m.ide  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate,  and 
they  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
all<x;atlon   provisions   of   section    825.     There 


shall  be  deposited  Into  the  fund  all  amount* 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section,  all 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
824  and  not  obligated  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  all  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  as  repayments  ai 
sums  deposited  by  him  In  student  loan  funds 
and  any  other  moneys,  property,  or  asseti 
derived  by  him  from  his  operations  In  con- 
nection  with  the  fund.  Including  any  moneys 
derived  directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  sale 
of  a.-sets.  or  beneficial  interest  or  participa- 
tion in  assets,  of  the  fund  There  shall  be 
paid  from  the  fund  all  payments  to  schools 
required  by  section  823(ci  with  respect  to 
student  loans  financed  from  capital  con- 
trlbutions  from  the  fund,  and  all  expenses 
and  payments  of  the  Secretary  In  connection 
with  the  sale  (through  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  or  otherwise)  of  partic- 
ipations m  obligations  acquired  under  thu 
part  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  dete.-- 
mines  that  moneys  In  the  fund  exceed  the 
requirements  of  the  fund,  such  excess  shall 
be  trasferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(b)  (1(  There  iue  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30.  1967.  and  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  for  making 
payments  Into  the  fund  established  under 
subsection  (a) . 

■'(2)  In  order  to  receive  capital  contribu- 
tions from  the  fund  (and  notwlthstandlns; 
section  823(b)(7)).  a  school  mu^t  agree  to 
require  each  student  who  receives  a  !o.^n 
financed  from  such  capital  contributions  to 
authorize,  in  writing.  a.<:sienment  to  the  .Sec- 
retary of  the  note  or  other  evidence  of  that 
loan,  and  the  note  or  other  evidence  of  each 
prior  l(wn  made  by  the  school  to  the  student 
under  this  part,  and  the  school  must  at-ree 
to  assign  to  the  Secretary  so  much  of  these 
notes  or  other  evidence  of  loans  as  he  may 
determine.  The  school  shall  continue  to 
collect,  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  and  for  so 
long  as  he  may  determine,  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  with  respect  to  any  such 
notes  or  other  evidence  of  loans  which  may 
be  assigned.  Ten  per  centum  of  such  pay- 
nients  with  respect  to  notes  or  other  evidence 
of  loans  which  have  been  a-ssiened  shall  be 
retained  by  the  school  and  90  per  centum 
of  such  payment?  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(c)(1)   For  any  fiscal  year,  the  aggregate 
of   (A)    the   amount  of  loans  which  may  be 
guaranteed   under   clause    (A)    of   paragraph 
(1).  (2),  or  (3)   of  subsection   (a)   of  section 
829.  (B)   the  amount  of  any  other  loans  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  agrees  to  pay 
the  Interest  differential  authorized  bv  section 
829(a).     (C)     the    amount    of    rapitiU    con- 
tributions to  student  loan  funds  made  from 
the  fund  established  under  subsection   la). 
and    (D)    the   amount   of   loans    (except  so 
much  of  such   amount  as  is  for  refinancing 
loans  1    with  respect   to  which   the  Secretary 
may  be  required,    by  virtue  of  section  823(fi, 
to  make  loan  reimbursement  payments   may 
not  exceed   such   maximum   amount  as  may 
be  authorized  by  an  appropriation  Act.  ex- 
cept   that    this    amount    In    turn    may    not 
exceed  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  that  year  by  section  824      When- 
ever a  specified  maximum  amount  is  so  au- 
thorized by  an  appropriation  Act,  there  shall 
be  established  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
as    indefinite    appropriations    such    sums   as 
may  be  necessiiry  from  time  to  time  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  payments  required  by 
a  contract  of  guaranty  or  by  any  other  un- 
dertaking made  by  him  pursuant  to  section 
829  with  respect  to  .sun!]  maximum  iimount 
"(21    For  any  fiscal  year,  the  share  of  the 
maximum   amount   determined   under  para- 
graph  (1)   which  shall  be  available  for  stu- 
dents  attending   any   school   shall  be  deter- 
mined  by   the  Secretary   by   allocat^g  such 
maximum    amount   among    schcwls    and   or- 
ganizations  with   which   he   has   agreements 
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under  this  part  In  a  manner  which  he  deems 
to  be  consistent,  considering  the  availability 
of  student  assistance  under  title  IV-B  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  825  " 

(b)  Section  826(  b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■(b)  After  September  30,  1966,  each  school 
with  which  the  Secretary  has  made  an  agree- 
ment under  this  part  shall  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary, not  less  often  than  quarterly.  90 
per  centum  (or  such  lesser  proportion  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  to  be  equitable  In 
light  of  the  relative  contributions  to  the  loan 
fund)  of  the  amounts  received  by  the  school 
after  that  date  In  payment  of  principal  or 
interest  on  student  loans  made  from  the 
student  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to 
such  agreement,  and  the  remainder  of  such 
amounts  shall  be  retained  by  the  Institu- 
tions." 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  806(c)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting ■  (A)"  after  "year^'  and  by  Inserting 
the  following  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  such  paragraph  :  ".  or  (  B  i  a  loan  of  $100  or 
more  (i)  pursuant  to  section  823(f)  (except 
80  much  as  refinances  a  loan)  or  (11)  piu-- 
suant   to  section   829(a)  (3)  ■'. 

AtTHORIZINC  LOAN  INSURANCE  FOR  LOANS  TO 
REFINANCE  LOANS  MADE  FROM  FEDERALLY  AS- 
SISTED STUDENT  LOAN  FtJNDS 

Sec.  7,  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender  (as  that 
term  is  defined  In  section  435  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965)  shall  also  be  insurable 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  or  by  a 
State  or  nonprofit  private  institution  or  or- 
ganization, under  the  provisions  of  title  IV-B 
of  that  Act  if  it  Is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  borrower  to  repay  one  or  more 
student  loans  obtained  by  him  from  a  loan 
fund  estifblished  under  title  VII  or  VIII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  shall  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
assure  that  loans  which  are  Insurable  by  vir- 
tue of  this  section  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  made.  A  loan  shall 
be  Insurable  by  virtue  of  this  section  only  If 
It  IS  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  427(a)  (2)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  except  that  If  the  repayment 
period  has  begun  for  any  loan  which  is  to  be 
repaid,  the  new  loan  may  not  be  Insured  un- 
less its  repayment  period  begins  when  the 
loan  is  paid  to  the  borrower.  The  amount  of 
any  loan  which  Is  made  insurable  by  virtue 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  included  in  de- 
termining whether  a  student  has  exceeded 
the  annual  or  aggregate  limits  set  forth  in 
section  425(a)  (1)  or  section  428(  b)  (1)  (A)  of 
such  Act. 

REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NUMBEHED    3    OF     1966 

Sec.  8    The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall    be    subject    to    the    provisions    of    Re- 
rganizatlon  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1966. 

Mr,  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading 
of  the  committee  amendment.'  Mr 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  for  amendment  at  anv  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OrTERED  BY  MR.  STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  several  amendments  at  the  desk 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer the  amendments. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

AmendmentJi  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers:  On 
page  65.  line  11,  strike  out  "(a)". 

On  page  69.  strike  out  line  7  and  al!  that 
follows  down  through  "with  the  fund^'  In 
line  13  on  j^age  69.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  any  other  moneys,  property,  or  assets 
derived  by  the  Secretary  from  his  operations 
In  connection  with  the  fund. 
On  page  72.  strike  out  lines  3  through  14 
On  page  72,  line  17,  strike  out  "(a)". 
On  page  76,  beginning  In  line   14,  strike 
out  the  comma  and  all   that   follows  down 
through    "with    the    fund"    In    line    20    on 
page    76,    and    Insert    In    lieu    thereof    the 
following: 

and  any  other  moneys,  property,  or  assets 
derived  by  the  Secretary  from  his  operations 
In  connection  with  the  fvmd 

On  page  79,  strike  out  lines  12  through  23. 

On  page  79.  line  24.  strike  out  '(O'^  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  clarifying  amendments.  They 
have  been  cleared  with  the  minority  and 
I  ask  that  they  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed. to. 

amendment  OFTERED  by  MR    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  Mr.  (Miairman.  I 
have  one  more  amendment.  If  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moss]  were  here,  he  would  offer  the 
amendment. 

Therefore,  I  ofTer  the  amendment  in 
his  behalf. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Staggers:  On 
page  58,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  In 
line  12,  and  after  line  12,  insert  the  following; 

"RECORDS    AND     ArDIT 

"Sec.  796.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Surgeon  General  may  prescribe,  Including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which  such 
grant  is  made  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  'Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  tht-lr  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  ptirpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  under  this  part 
which  are  pertinent  to  any  such  grant." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  explain  the  amendment. 
This  is  a  provision  that  we  intend  to  put 
in  all  of  our  bills,  and  have  so  intended 
in  recent  years.  It  is  recommended  by 
the  Comptroller  General  so  that  he  will 
have  access  to  records,  and  can  l<x)k  at 
them,  and  that  records  will  be  kept. 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virtrlnia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  commltt-ee  substitute  as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 


The  CH-AIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  l^Peaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  'H.R.  13196 1  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  increase 
the  opportunities  for  training  cf  med- 
ical technolopi.sts  and  personnel  in  other 
allied  health  professions,  to  improve  the 
educational  quality  of  the  schools  trimm- 
ing such  allied  health  professions  *t)er- 
sonnel,  and  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  existing  student  loan  programs  for 
medical,  osteopathic,  dental,  podiatry, 
pharmacy,  optometric,  and  nursing  stu- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  892,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole, 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  -  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Tlic  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     Mr    Speaker.  1  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a      , 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  or  order   that  a  quorum   is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Tlie  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  364.  nays  0.  not  voting  68,  as 
follows : 

IRollNo.  152) 

YEAS— 364 

Abbltt  Bray  COoley 

Adair  Brooks  Carman 

Adams  Broomfleld  Cramer 

Addabtx)  Brown.  Calif.  Culver 

Albert  BroyhlU.  N.C.  Cunningham 

Anderson.  Broyhlll,  Va.  Curtln 

Ttnn.  Buchanan  Curtis 

Andrews,  Burke  Daddarlo 

George  W.  Burleson  Dague 

Annunzlo  Burton.  Calif  Daniels 

Arends  Byrne.  Pa  Davis.  Ga. 

Ashbrook  Byrnes,  Wis,  Davis,  Wis. 

Ashley  CabeU  de  la  Garza 

Ashmore  CahlU  Delaney 

Asplnall  Callan  Dei  t 

Ayres  Callaway  Derwlnskl 

Baring  Camero.i  Devlne 

Barrett  Carter  Dickinson 

Bates     *  Casey  Dlggs 

Battln  Cederberg  Dlncell 

Beckworth  Cteller  Dole 

Belcher  Cb&mberl&ln  Donobue 

Bell  Chelf  Dom 

Bennett  Clancj-  Dowdy 

Berry  Clark  Downing 

Betts  Clausen.  Dulfikl 

Blrgham  Don  H  Duncan,  Greg 

Blatnlk  Cleveland  Duncan,  Tenn. 

Boggs  Cleveuger  Dwyer 

Boland  Cohelan  Dyal 

Boiling  Collier  Edmond«on 

Bolton  Conable  Edwards,  Als. 

Bow  Conte  EkJwards,  Calif. 

Brademas  Conyers  Edwardc,  Ia. 
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EJrlenborn 

Eva.ns.  Coio 

Everett 

Fallon 

Parnsley 

Farnurri 

Pascell 

FeiKlian 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fljsher 

Foley 

Ford,  GeraM  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Friedel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton.  Tft:n 

P\icina 

aaliak'her 

Oannat/ 

Gath:iigs 

Oettys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

GllUgan 

OonzHle.^ 

Goodell 

Orabowbkl 

Gray 

Orf»en.  Ore? 

Green.  Pa 

OrelKvc 

Grlder 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hai?en,  Calif 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

He<-hlor 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlcic.s 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hun  sate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jen  nine's 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johns<jn.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala 

Karsten 

Karth 

Ka.'itenmeler 

Keith 

Keogh 

Kn-.K,  Calif. 

KlnK.  NY 

Kln^,  Utah 


Klrwan 

Khiczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

K'.iukel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lor-.t;.  Md. 

Love 

McCurthy 

McCl  ory 

McCiiUoch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McPall 

MrGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Ma.CJrpt;  ir 

Ma'-hrn 

Mackay 

Ma  kle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Ma.-sh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Mathlafi 

Matsvinaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Mortran 

Morrl.son 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  III. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O  Kara.  III. 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Oa 

O'Neill.  Mass 

Ottlnijer 

Passman 

Pntman    , 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

PcrkirLs 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

POBgO 

Poir 
Pool 

Price 

Purcell 

Qule 

QiilUen 

Rare 

Randall 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reld.  111. 

Rcld,  N  Y 

NAYS— 0 


Re  If  el 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  S  C 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblsoa 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogeri!,  Fla 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan  • 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Seidell 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

si.sk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith,  Vji. 

SpriOi^er 

Stafford 

.Statji^er's 

Stalbaum 

.Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

StubMefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Tiylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teat;ue,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thomijson.  Tex 

Thom.son.  Wis. 

rodd 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupp>er 

Tuten 

Udall 

U 11  man 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian  ' 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Wat.son 

Whallev 

White.  Idaho 

Wh;te,  Tex. 

W'hitener 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
W'right 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 68 


Abernethy 

Anderson,  III. 

Andrews. 
Glenn 

Andrews, 
N   Dak 

Bandstra 

Brock 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J  .  Jr 

Burton,  Utah 


Del 


Carey 

Clawson 

Colmer 

Corbett 

Craley 

Dawson 

Denton 

Dow 

Ellsworth 

Evins.  Tenn 

Parbsteln 


Flood 

Flynt 

Fot;arty 

Gilbert 

Griffiths 

Hauan.  Oa 

Hanna 

Harsha 

H.irvey.  Ind. 

Hoimeld 

Jones,  Mo. 


Junes,  N  C. 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kupfemian 

Leggett 

Lor.K.  La 

MaiUlard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mlnshall 

Morris 

Multer 

Murphy.  NY 


Murray 

Nix 

Powell 

Pucln.'-kl 

Re.siiick 

Rogers.  Tex 

Hooney.  N  Y 

Roseijlhal 

Roush 

Satterfleld 

Scheucr 

Scott 

Shipley 


Sickles 

Sweeney 

Toll 

Trimble 

Utt 

Walker,  Miss. 

Wntklns 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whltten 

Williams 

WUUs 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  ■with  Mr.  Glenn 
Andrews. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr,  Corbett. 

Mr    Multer  with  Mr    Mallllard. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr    Al>ornethy  with  Mr.  Mln.shall. 

Mr.  Evtns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Hitpan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  CLarence 
J.  Brown.  Jr. 

Mr   Rou.sh  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr,  Flynt  with  Mr,  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr  Colmer  with  Mr  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mrs   Kelly  with  Mr   Kupfe'rmun. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Watkln.s. 

Mr    Scott  with   Mr,  Harsha. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr,  Toll. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr    Dawson  with  Mr    Resnlck. 

Mr    Pucln.skl  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr     Carey    with    Mr     Kee. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr,  Craley. 

Mr    Bandstra  with   Mr.   Rosenthal. 

Mr   Farbsteln  with  Mr    Hanna. 

Mr  r>iw  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr   Willis  with  Mr.  Trimble 

Mr   Williams  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Fosarty  with  Mr  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Mtirray. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  .5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection.      ^ 

COMMFTTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  Saturday.  June  25,  1966, 
to  file  certain  sundry  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luiai^imous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  be  given  until  midnight 
Saturday,  June  25.  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  S.  2934. 

Tile  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


DOGS  AND  CATS  USED  IN  RESE.\RCH 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
table  the  bill— H.R.  13881— to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate 
the  transportation,  sale,  and  handling 
of  dogs  and  cats  intended  to/bc  used  for 
purposes  of  research  or  experimentation 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Cooley, 
PoAGE.  Purcell,  Resnick,  Quie,  Mrs  Ma't 
and  Mr.  Dole. 


TWO-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  DIRECT  PURCHASE  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  it,solf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3368'  to  amend  section 
14' bi  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  "banks  U)  pur- 
chase U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  3368.  with  Mr. 
Rostenkowski  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  f!r.st  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman!. 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
FiNol  will  be  riK-ognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  S.  3368  is  a  straight- 
forward and  uncomplicated  bill.  It  is 
noncontroversial.  This  legislation  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  approval  of  your 
Bankm,;  and  Currency  Committee  as  it 
has  in  previous  years.  This  is  good  legis- 
lation. To  my  knoweldgc  it  has  received 
almost  unanimous,  if  not  unanimous, 
support  from  this  body  in  previous  years. 
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TWO-YEAR    EXTEKSION    OF    FEDERAL    EESEBVE    DI- 
RECT   ftmCHASE    At'THiiRrrY 

S  3368.  which  recently  passed  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  would  amend  section  14 
ib'  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  additional  years 
the  autliority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  through  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
diivctly  from  the  Treasury  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $5  billion  at  any  one  time. 
The  existing  authority  which  provides  for 
this  identical  procedure  exi.iires  on  June 
30.  1966.  Initially,  this  direct  purchase 
authority  was  provided  for  in  1942  and 
has  been  extended  periodically  since  that 
time.  In  otlier  words.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan, 
tills  bill,  S.  3368.  would  do  nothing  more 
than  change  the  date  in  section  14' b'  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended, 
from  July  1.  1966.  to  read  July  1.  1968 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
admlni.<;tration.  including  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy.^- 
tem  No  public  or  private  body  has 
voiced  any  opposition  to  this  legislation. 
The  importance  of  this  legislation  which. 
as  I  have  indicated,  would  allow  the 
TreasuiT  to  borrow  up  to  $5  billion  di- 
rectly from  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
lies,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, not  in  the  amount  or  frequency  of 
its  u.':e  but  rather  in  its  availability  In 
time  of  need.  The  existence  of  this  au- 
thority allows,  for  example,  the  Treasury 
to  operate  with  a  smaller  cash  balance 
than  would  otherwi.se  be  prudently  jus- 
tified. 

In  addition,  this  authority  would  al- 
low the  Treasury  to  use  the  Federal  Rc- 
senc  as  a  direct  source  of  purchase  for 
up  to  $5  billion  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  concurs  in 
ihf.se  views  as  indicated  in  their  letter 
supporting  S.  3368  which  has  been  re- 
produced in  the  Committee  Report  No. 
1640.  as  has  the  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ticasury.  Further,  the  letter  from 
Chairman  Martin,  as  the  facts  show,  in- 
dicate that  this  authority  has  been  used 
most  judicially  since  it  was  first  enacted. 
Thl.'i  authority  was  last  used  over  8  years 
ago  at  which  time  the  Treasury  borrowed 
a  total  of  S350  million  from  the  Federal 
Riserve. 

I  strongly  recommend  renewal  of  this 
authority  at  this  time. 

A   CHALLENGE  TO  THE   FEDERAL   RESERVE 

I  believe  it  Is  In  order  for  me  to  state 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  the 
frreatest  challenge  It  has  ever  had  to  act 
in  the  public  interest.  We  are  in  a  war 
situation  now.  We  hope  it  does  not  ex- 
pand. But,  If  it  were  to  expand,  interest 
rates  which  now  are  a  major  item  in  our 
budget  would,  of  course,  become  a  prob- 
lem of  increasing  proportions. 

INTFRE.ST    RATES    HELD    LOW    IN    THE    PtTBLIC 
INTEREST    FROM     1938-51 

In  World  War  II  we  had  a  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  that  was  responsive  to  and 
working  in  the  public  interest.  From 
1939  to  1951.  over  a  12-year  period,  we 
were  for  part  of  that  time  in  a  devastat- 
ing depression.  People's  homes  and 
farms  were  being  sold  by  the  sheriffs  of 
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thousands  of  our  counties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liquidating  the  debts  to  creditors. 
People  were  in  breadlines  and  at  the 
soup  kitchens.  Wc  actually  had  people 
starving  during  part  of  that  time.  The 
most  terrible  situation  that  had  ever 
confronted  our  country  occurred  during 
this  12-year  period. 

Then  during  another  part  of  the  12 
years  we  had  an  inflationary  situation. 
That  was  during  World  War  II.  People 
were  working  and  making  good  wages. 
They  were  unable  to  buy  automobiles 
and  durable  goods,  so  that  money  con- 
tinued to  pile  up  in  their  bank  accounts 
and  in  their  pockets.  This  created  the 
greatest  potential  threat  of  inflation  we 
ever  had.  That  occurred  during  part  of 
this  12-year  period. 

But  a  Federal  Reserve  Board,  acting  In 
the  public  interest,  under  President 
Franklin  D.  Roo-sevelt^ — the  late  Presi- 
dent—demanded that  they  operate  in  the 
public  interest — by  keeping  interest 
rates  low. 

THE   FEDER.^L   RESERVE    BO.\RD   SETS    INTEREST 
RATES 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the 
power  and  the  privilege  of  fixing  interest 
rates  at  any  level  they  desire.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  could  say,  "We  are  going  to 
have  interest  rates  at  1.99  percent,"  or 
they  could  say  "at  5  01  percent."  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  can  fix  rates  at 
any  point  it  wants  to  and  it  can  keep 
the  rate  right  there. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  that  state- 
ment, let  me  present  some  undisputed 
proof.  With  war  in  Europe — the  year 
1941  was  the  roughest  we  had  in  this 
country  preceding  our  own  entry  in  t"he 
war  on  December  7.  1941,  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. During  that  time  of  those  12  years, 
and  following — our  Government  never 
paid  more  than  three-eighths  of  1  per- 
cent on  short-term  obligations.  Much 
of  the  time  the  Government  only  paid 
one-eighth  of  1  percent.  Why  should  it 
have  paid  more?  It  is  just  paying  inter- 
est on  interest-bearing  currency,  on 
short-terra  obligations. 

But  now.  compared  to  then,  we  have 
just  recently  paid  almost  5  percent  on 
short-term  obligations,  because  the  mar- 
ket was  rigged  and  forced  up. 

This  is  a  great  challenge  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  since  our  interest 
rate  burden  is  such  a  terriffic  one.  These 
high  rates  can  be  changed  by  tlie  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  They  can  be 
changed  overnight. 

Today  our  national  debt  is  about  $330 
billion.  If  the  rates  that  were  fixed  by 
Mr.  Roo.sevelt  and  by  Mr.  Truman  had 
been  retained  since  that  time,  our  na- 
tional debt  would  be  more  than  $40  bil- 
lion less  and  our  interest  costs  on  the 
national  debt,  iristead  of  being  $13  bil- 
lion a  year — the  second  largest  item  in 
the  budget — would  be  only  $6  5  billion, 
or  only  one-half  as  much. 


We  have  had  an  interest  rate  ceiling 
of  4'4  percent  on  long-term  Treasury- 
bonds  in  this  country  since  1918,  during 
the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
The   laws  say   Interest   rates  on   long- 


term  Government  obligations  shall  not 
exceed  4*4  percent. 

An  effort  was  made  during  a  preced- 
ing administration,  upon  two  occasions, 
t-o  remove  that  ceiling,  so  that  the  rat-e 
could  go  up  to  5.  6,  7.  or  maybe  even  10 
percent,  but  the  Democrats  succeeded  in 
stopping  it.  so  that  the  4 ^'4 -percent  ceil- 
ing is  still  there — but  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  been  getting  around  it.  because 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  permitted,  and 
in  some  cases  forced,  interest  rates  on 
short-term  Issues  io  go  up  to  muth  be- 
yond this  ceiling. 

From  1939  to  1951  were  the  12  years 
which  were  the  roughest  years  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  from  the  stand- 
point of  devastating  inflation  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  world  war.  It  was 
a  terrible  war.  During  those  12  years 
we  maintained  reasonable  interest  rates. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  held  rat«s 
not  exceeding  2 '2  percent.  Anyone  who 
had  a  Government  bond,  who  wanted  to 
get  his  money,  could  get  his  money,  100 
cents  on  the  dollar,  plus  accrued  interest.. 

That  is  a  good  record  Nobody  can 
object  to  that.  Now  what  are  we  doing? 
Interest  rates  whloh  cost  us  $1,000  dur- 
ing the  war  for  a  certain  sum  of  money 
for  a  specified  length  of  time — short- 
term  Govemmef^t  rates — now  cost  Us 
from  S21.000  to  $62,500. 

Is  that  not  shocking,  my  friends?  Of 
course  it  is  shocking,  when  interest  rates 
go  up  from  2.000  to  6.000  percent.  This 
is  a  runaway  inflationary  condition. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  this. 

Nobody  can  deny  the  statements  I  am 
making.  If  anybody  denies  any  state- 
ment I  make,  let  him  ask  me  to  yield  and 
I  will  yield  right  now,  at  any  time.  I 
hear  no  such  request.  So  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
during  12  years  kept  the  Interest  rates 
low,  short  t«rm,  and  now  they  are  2,000 
to  6,000  percent  higher  today. 

Suppose  an  automobile  which  cost  a 
person  $1,000  in  1941— now  cost  him 
$62,500.  Using  the  same  percentage 
increase  as  in  the  case  of  short-term 
Treasury-  rates,  this  Is  what  that  car 
would  cost  today  if  car  prices  had  risen 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  money  prices. 

In  addition  to  this,  long-term  rates  on 
Government  securities  have  doubled. 
They  have  gone  up  more  than  100  per- 
cent. 

If  it  were  necessary  or  if  this  were  a 
free  market,  that  would  be  all  right,  but 
let  us  remember  that  no  person  In  au- 
thority— the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
members  or  anyone  else — will  tell  us 
that  there  is  a  free  market  in  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

It  just  cannot  be.  It  Is  a  fixed  mar- 
ket.   It  cannot  be  anything  else. 

I  repeat,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  a 
great  challenge  now.  Will  the  Federal 
Reserve  roll  back  short-term  interest 
rates  to  World  War  11  levels  and  save 
the  Government  and  the  people  a  lot  of 
money  or  will  they  keep  on  raising  them? 

THE    FEDEKAL    KISTRVI    AND    TK«    CD    SCANDAL 

Now.  December  6,  1965.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  met  and  increased  interest 
rates  right  in  the  midst  of  the  Vietnam 
war  just  as  though — I  will  not  say  they 
did  it  for  that  purpose,  but  some  people 
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claim  they  said,  "Well,  we  will  get  ours 
while  the  getting  is  good.  We  will  raise 
the  rates  which  the  banks  can  offer  from 
4  percent  to  bVs  percent,"  which  is  a  37V2 
percent  increase.  This  has  forced  rates 
up  all  across  the  board.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve did  not  have  to  do  this  except  In 
their  shenanigans  to  move  up  the  short- 
term  Treasury  rate  they  had  to  get  these 
corporate  purchasers  of  Government 
short-term  securities  every  Monday  out 
of  the  auction  market.  So  what  did  they 
do?  They  induced  them  into  a  few  New 
York  banks  by  selling  them  certificates 
of  deposit — interest-bearing  certificates 
of  deposit — which  would  draw  4  percent, 
which  was  much  more  than  they  could 
get  at  these  Monday  morning  auctions 
of  short-term  Government  securities. 

When  they  all  quit  the  short-term 
market  and  ran  to  New  York  and  took 
certificates  of  deposit,  then,  of  course,  the 
short-terms  went  up  That  is  what  the 
Federal  Reserve  wanted.  When  these 
CD's  were  coming  due  and  the  short- 
term  Treasury  bill  rate  was  over  4  per- 
cent the  banks  said  they  had  to  have  a 
lot  more  than  4  percent  to  renew  them, 
so  they  called  on  the  Board  and  said,  "'We 
are  hurting.  You  have  to  raise  our  one 
permissible  CD  rate  and  raise  them  liigh. 
We  took  these -certificates  of  deposit  and 
granted  them  at  4  percent,  and  we  are 
going  to  pay  a  lot  more  or  they  will  call 
on  us  for  the  cash  and  we  will  be  in  a  dis- 
tressful condition.  We  have  to  have 
higher  Interest  rates  right  quick." 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  met,  and 
the  President  let  them  know  they  would 
make  a  terrible  mistake  by  raisipg  those 
rates.  Notwithstanding  that  they  defied 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
These  few  banks — only  about  30 — were 
hurting.  Raising  the  CD  rate  to  a  mtixi- 
mum  of  5 ''2  percent  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve was  not  done  for  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. It  was  not  done  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people.  It  was  done  for 
half  a  dozen  New  York  banks  and  a  few 
more  in  Chicago  and  a  few  other  places. 
They  raised  the  rate  from  4  percent  to 
5%  percent,  which  is  a  37  y2 -percent  in- 
crease. 

The  first  time  a  President  was  defied  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  In  1951 
Just  before  March  4  when  the  Board  an- 
nounced that  they  were  not  going  to  sup- 
port the  Government  bond  market  any 
more.  Mr.  Truman  called  them  into  his 
office  and  shook  his  fist  In  their  faces  and 
said,  "Now  listen.  You  fellows  would  be 
unpatriotic  to  do  this.  You  have  to  wait 
until  this  debt  Is  reduced  before  you  per- 
mit Interest  rates  to  be  Increased."  He 
told  them  they  had  better  not  do  It  or 
they  would  have  a  war  on  their  hands 
with  Harry  Truman.  They  snesLked  out 
of  that  meeting  and  they  did  not  do  it. 
Of  course  they  did  not  do  it. 

All  right.  Now.  then,  they  have  a 
chance  to  correct  all  this  by  getting  back 
in  the  public  interest  and  keeping  Inter- 
est ratea  down.    I  wonder  if  they  will. 

BAMXINO     AtrO     CUUUCNCT     COIUCITTB     ACTION 
ON    CD'S 

Our  committee  met  this  morning  on 
these  certificates  of  deposit  which  have 
caused  all  of  this  trouble — this  rate  war 
between  banks  and  thrift  institutions. 


As  you  know,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Conmiittee  has  been  studying 
means  of  stoi;HJlng  the  interest  rate  war 
created  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
disastrous  action  of  last  December  6.  I 
know^  many  of  my  colleagues  are  deeply 
concerned  about  this  situation. 

Most  of  the  crisis  is  the  direct  result 
of  certificates  of  deposit  being  issued  by 
the  large  banks  at  interest  rates  of  5 '2 
percent.  The  Federal  Reserve  allowed 
the  banks  to  jump  to  this  5'2-percent 
figure  in  December  when  it  raised  inter- 
est rates  across  the  board. 

This  morning,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  recognizing  the  serious 
situation  created  by  these  certificates  of 
deposit,  adopted  a  resolution  which  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  committee  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  act 
within  30  days  to  stop  this  interest  rate 
war. 

The  Federal  Reserve  must  act  to  halt 
this  war  before  it  completely  wreck.s  the 
thrift  industry  and  the  housing  industry 
across  the  country. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  continues  to 
Ignore  the  public  interest  in  this  area, 
then  the  Congress  must  act  to  halt  this 
destructive  and  leap-frogging  interest 
rate  battle.  We  have  given  the  Federal 
Reserve  30  days  in  which  to  meet  its 
responsibility.  I  hope  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  will  take  this  resolution  seri- 
ously and  move  with  speed  to  correct  Its 
December  6  action. 

The  resolution  passed  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
authorized  interest  rate  Increases  on  certifi- 
cates of  dep)06lt  and  other  time  deposits,  and; 

Whereas,  subsequent  to  this  action  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  Invested  In  these 
forma  of  deposits  In  commercial  banks,  and; 

Whereas,  other  financial  Institutions — not- 
ably those  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift — 
whose  investments  are  In  long-term  Invest- 
ments have  lost  deposits  and  fear  further 
losses  which  vitally  affect  the  hotislng  Indus- 
try, and, 

Whereas,  this  excessive  Interest  rate  com- 
petition and  the  threat  of  more  such  com- 
petition has  caused  considerable  concern  to 
Congress,  to  financial  institutions  and  the 
public,  and; 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
created  and  empowered  to  advise  and  guide 
American  monetary  policy,  and; 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  now 
has  the  power  to  put  to  an  end  this  excessive 
Interest  rate  competition  between  Institu- 
tions; Now,  TTierefore: 

Be  tt  resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  It  Is  the  sen.se  of 
this  Committee  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  act  within  thirty  days  to  put 
to  an  end  this  excessive  Interest  rate  com- 
petition and  to  forestall  the  threat  of  such 
further  competition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  not  get  a  CD 
bill  out  to  go  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
before  the  upcoming  recess.  Therefore, 
we  passed  a  strong  resolution  as  I  have 
indicated  stating  and  giving  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  30  days  in  which  to  correct 
this  horrible  situation  which  they 
created. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  Mr.  Martin,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman,  ad- 


mitted himself  that  the  increase  of  these 
rates  to  37.5  percent  placed  the  savings 
and  loan  institutions  and  many  others  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  They  knew  it 
would  do  so.  Now,  then,  they  are  hurt- 
ing. They  must  do  something  for  them, 
and  If  they  do  not  within  a  period  of  30 
days  our  committee  is  going  to  meet  and 
we  shall  do  our  very  best  to  correct  the 
situation  ourselves,  by  law. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  had  to  say.  While 
he  did  not  confine  himself  strictly  to  the 
contents  of  the  bill,  his  words  were  cer- 
tainly interesting. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  just  wondering. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  a  dl.scu.s.sion 
of  high  interest  rates,  and  hi.s  great  and 
deep  concern  about  rising  rates  of  in- 
terest, why  the  gentleman  did  not  show 
the  same  concern  several  weeks  ago  when 
we  had  the  Participation  Sales  Act  under 
consideration.  If  he  will  recall,  we  per- 
mitted FNMA  to  sell  participation  cer- 
tificates for  5^4  percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
had  been  an  issue  of  high  Interest  rates 
versus  low  interest  rates,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  may  rest  assured  that  I 
would  have  been  on  the  low  rate  side  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
have  been  on  the  high  rate  side. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  have  always  been  on  the 
low  interest  rate  side. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But.  It  was  not  that  Is- 
sue at  all.  That  issue  was  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  Government  would 
continue  to  make  loans  to  small  business 
and  take  the  ta.xpayers'  money  and  use  it 
for  that  purpose  and  get  securities  and 
then  hold  these  securities  and  not  let 
them  get  back  into  the  private  sector. 
That  was  the  issue  that  was  involved. 
The  interest  rate  would  apply  whether 
the  interest  were  low  or  high.  They 
would  have  to  accept  tlie  market  rate 
Therefore,  at  that  time  interest  rates 
were  not  the  question  that  we  were  con- 
sidering. We  were  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  would  let  these 
securities  go  back  into  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  FINO.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  knows  full  well 
that  this  legislation  that  we  did  pass,  the 
Participation  Sales  Act,  helped  to  ag- 
gravate the  situation  and  raise  the  In- 
terest rates  that  much  higher.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  knows  that  these  cer- 
tificates are  selling  much  higher  than  the 
CJDs,  about  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  side  Is 
fully  In  .suppor'..  of  this  legislation,  S.  3368. 
which  will  extend  for  another  2  years 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  now  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    IMr. 
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FiNo],  I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  talk  about  almost 
everj'thing  else  but  the  purpose  of  this 
bill.  I  thought  for  some  time  that  I  was 
listening  to  a  special  order  dealing  only 
with  interest  rates.  We  do  have  a  bill 
pending  before  us. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  oppo.sed  this 
Iepi.slation  In  the  past  and  I  still  oppo.se 
it.  However.  I  believe  I  know  when  I  am 
licked  So.  I  shall  not  go,  perhaps.  a.s  far 
today  in  opposition  as  I  have  gone  in 
the  years  past  because  I  know  It  would 
be  futile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  purely  and 
.simply,  is  a  printing  press  money  bill. 

It  provides  that  there  can  be  $.5  billion 
outstanding  at  the  termination  of  this  act 
and  there  Is  nothing  Congress  could  do 
about  it  except  to  levy  the  taxes  to  retire 
the  S5  billion  that  would  be  outstanding. 

Members  of  the  Hou.se  ought  to  be 
fully  aware  that  all  the  Government  has 
to  do  is  print  Treasury  notes  or  certifi- 
cates and  thus  put  the  Government  in 
debt  another  $.5  billion  without  any 
furtlier  authorization  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress. 

I  say  again,  repeat,  and  emphasize, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  act  June  30,  1968,  there  could  be 
$5  billion  of  printing  press  money  out- 
.standing  and  tlie  only  way  it  could  be 
t'ottcn  out  of  circulation  would  be  to  tax 
the  people  to  retire  the  debt.  It  is  just 
that  simple. 

I  want  again  to  be  recorded  as  opposed 
to  this  kind  of  blank-check  financing.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why,  if  the  Federal 
G-jvernnient  becomes  short  on  money, 
that  it  cannot  come  to  the  Congress,  be- 
cause we  are  in  session  these  days  almost 
the  year  around.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  Treasury  Department  could  not  come 
to  the  Congress  to  get  emergency  assist- 
ance if  needed. 

This  is  another  evasion  of  direct  ac- 
countability on  the  part  of  Congress.  It 
is  a  further  and  unneces,sary  delegation 
of  power  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Govenunent.  The  extension  of  this  law 
sliould  not  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlemah  from  New  York  [Mr. 

FiNOl. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  request.s  for  time. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  ask  that 
the  Clerk  read 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule. 
the  bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

S  3368 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreas  asfsembled.  That  sec- 
•won  14(bi  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  it.« 
amended  (12  USC  355 1 .  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1.  1966'  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "July  1.  1968'  and  by  striking 
out  June  30,  1966"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'June  30.  1988" 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  no 
amendment  is  in  order  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Are 
there  any  committee  amendments? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  iS.  3368'  to  amend  section 
14ib»  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  pur- 
chase U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury,  pursuant  to  House  Re.solution 
894.  he  reported \the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pa.s.sage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

^'r.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed . 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  i.s  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY  POLICY 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  inquirj-  being  conducted 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  into 
the  national  cemetery  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  one  of  opposing  ex- 
pansion of  our  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem. These  cemeteries  are  considered 
as  shrines  honoring  those  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  coun- 
try during  times  of  cri.sis  and  national 
emergency,  when  our  country's  verj*  life 
was  at  stake.  This  is  a  matter  of  Im- 
portance to  ever>'  veteran  and  his  family 

Today  there  exists  a  shortage  o'  burial 
sites  in  the  national  cemeteries  In  the 
area  east  of  Illinois  and  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  which  is  acute  m 
some  localities  at  this  very  moment  and 
nonexistent  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
today. 

This  morning  I  presented  a  statement 
in  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  delegation 
before  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
as  did  three  members  of  the  United  Vet- 
erans Council  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Cas- 
per J.  Knight.  Jr.,  Mr.  Marvin  Silver, 
and  Mr   Joseph  D  Shein. 


I  urge  serious  consideration  by  the 
Congress  of  the  matter  and  the  arrival 
of  a  long-range  solution  to  the  problem. 
However,  recognizing  the  number  of 
complicating  factors  and  time  Involved 
in  seeking  long-range  solution  to  the 
problem,  I  would  suggest  that  immediate 
action  be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  burial  allowance  for  veterans. 
I  am  therefore,  today,  introducing  a  bill 
to  increase  to  $500  the  amount  paid  by 
the  U.S  Government  in  connection  with 
the  funerals  of  certain  veterans  I  will 
also  urge  that  admiiiistration  officials 
immediately  undertake  to  secure  sec- 
tions of  existing  private  cemeteries  to 
be  designated  and  set  a^ide  for  veterans 
and  those  eligible  undtr  existing  law. 
with  the  Federal  Goveriunent  meeting 
the  expense  of  perpetual  care  and  main- 
tenance of  such  section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  m.y 
statement  made  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  on  this  verj*  serious  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen.  I  arr.  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  in  behalf 
of  the  Philadelphia  Delegation  on  the  matter 
of  National  Cemetery  policy.  Your  Commit- 
tee is  to  be  commended  for  undertaking  this 
Inquiry,  which  is  so  packed  with  human  emo- 
tion and  feeling.  I  will  not  take  up  your 
time  discussing  the  National  Cemetery  sys- 
tem, as  I  know  you  are  all  fully  familiar  with 
these  facts.  And  for  the  same  reason,  I  will 
not  burden  you  with  a  discussion  of  those 
who  are  eligible  for  burial  In  our  National 
Cemeteries. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  make  comments 
on  several  factors  which  I  believe  should  be 
recognized,  understood  and  considered 
While  the  law  Indicates  that  burial  in  a 
National  Cemetery  Is  a  privilege  for  those 
eligible.  I  believe  it  is  their  right  Our  Na- 
tional Cemeteries  are  considered  as  shrines 
honoring  those  who  have  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country  during  times  of 
crisis  and  national  emergency,  when  our 
country's  very  life  was  at  stake.  To  honor 
those  who  thus  served  is  both  fitting  and 
proper. 

The  present  policy  against  expansion  of 
our  National  Cemetery  system  was  adopted 
almost  a  decade  ago  and  has  been  reaflirmed 
several  times  since  then.  The  determination 
was  apparently  based  upon  a  large  number  of 
nationwide  figures  and  statistics.  While  this 
pwUcy  may  be  supportable  when  based  on 
these  nationwide  figures  I  believe  that  a 
close  study  will  reveal  some  Interesting  facte 

A  statement  from  the  O.'Bce  of  the  Chief  of 
Support  Services,  Department  of  the  Army. 
dated  23  Febrtiary  1966.  states  that  87'r  of 
all  burials  occur  in  Just  nine  cemeteries  lo- 
cated near  large  metropolitan  areas.  This 
Is  bound  to  increase  with  the  passage  of  time 
ar.d  the  continued  growth  of  our  metropoli- 
tan areas.  The  area  east  of  Illinois  and 
north  of  the  Miison -Dixon  Line  definitely  ha* 
a  shortage  of  burial  sites  In  natl.onai  ceme- 
teries which  Is  acute  in  some  localities  at  this 
very  moment  and  non-existent  In  the  Phila- 
delphia area  today 

Since  the  closing  of  Beverly  National  Cem- 
etery In  New  Jersey  this  past  February,  there 
hsve  been  requests  for  468  burials  from 
Philadelphia  The  requests  were  denied  and 
Interments  were  made  In  private  cemeteries 
at  the  expense  of  the  family  However,  the 
costs  in  such  instances  are  not  as  expensive 
as  the  cost  would  be  to  transport  the  body  to 
a  distant  National  Cemetery  for  burial 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  honor  those  who 
have  fought  for  our  country  dur.ng  time  of 
emergency  and  I  say  we  should  we  must 
realistically  face  the  existing  situation  and 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  and  sensible  solution 
I   t>eUeve   that  it  Is  unreasonable  to  expect 
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the  bereaved  family  to  ship  their  loved  one 
to  some  distant  national  cemel^y  for  burial. 
Often  the  financial  situation  of  the  family 
prevents  such  a  sacrifice,  even  If  the  family 
Is  willing.  Nor  Is  It  reasonable  to  expect  a 
family  to  travel  a  far  distance  to  pay  their 
respects  and  honor  to  the  deceased. 

A  number  of  legislative  proposals  have 
t>een  Introduced  to  establish  new  national 
cemeteries.  My  honored  colleague  from 
Philadelphia.  Congressman  Herman  Toll  has 
Introduced  a  bill!  H.R.  8497  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  near  Philadelphia.  This 
Is  a  worthy  proposal  and  deserves  serious 
consideration  by  the  Congress,  as  part  of  the 
long  range  .soluMon  to  the  problem. 

However,  recognizing  the  number  of  com- 
plicating factors  and  time  involved  In  seek- 
ing a  long  range  solution  to  the  problem,  I 
would  suggest  that  Immediate  action  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  to  increase  the  burial 
allowance  for  veterans  and  the  Immediate 
undertaking  of  an  effort  to  secure  sections 
of  existing  private  cemeteries  to  be  desig- 
nated and  set  aside  for  veterans  and  those 
eligible  under  existing  law,  with  the  Federal 
Government  meeting  the  expense  for  per- 
petual care  and  maintenance  of  such  sec- 
tions. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
PRICE-ANDERSON  ACT 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Price- 
Anderson  Nuclear  Indtninity  Act  was 
originally  passed  In  1957  for  a  term  of 
10  years.  The  act  affords  protection  to 
the  public  and  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  licensees  and  contractors 
from  the  rtsks  associated  with  atomic 
energy  by  providing  for  a  program  of 
private  liability  in.^urance — or  self-in- 
surance— governmental  indemnity,  and 
limitation  of  liability  with  respect  to 
damages  that  conceivably  could  arise 
from  a  serious  nuclear  incident. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Joint  Committee 
held  hearings  last  summer  on  a  proposed 
extension  of  this  legislation.  As  a  result 
the  committee  recommended  that  the  act 
be  extended  for  10  years  to  1977,  and 
that  several  other  important  changes  be 
made  m  this  legislation.  The  extension 
and  amendments  were  adopted  as  Public 
Law  89-210. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  the  past  that 
the  Price-Anderson  legislation  Is  defi- 
cient because  it  does  not  establish  the 
legal  basis  for  suits  which  might  arise 
out  of  a  nuclear  Incident.  Instead  it 
leaves  this  matter  almost  entirely  to 
varying  State  law  On  the  other  hand, 
the  legislation  of  a  number  of  other  na- 
tions wltli  advanced  nuclear  programs 
provides  for  absolute  and  exclusive  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  nuclear  facility  op- 
erators, and  several  international  nu- 
clear liability  conventions  have  been 
drafted  so  as  to  provide  for  the  same 
legal  principles. 

Prior  to  the  Joint  Committee's  hear- 
ings last  year,  the  AEC  reported  to  the 
committee  that  the  possibility  of  amend- 
ing the  Price-Anderson  Act  to  provide 
for  absolute  and  exclusive — or  "chan- 


neled"— liability  for  nuclear  facility  op- 
erators deserved  further  study.  A  rec- 
ommendation in  favor  of  such  an 
amendment  was  made  during  the  hear- 
ings themselves,  and  several  related 
problems  were  identified  such  as  first, 
the  difficulty  that  could  be  expected  if 
a  large  number  of  suits  arising  out  of  a 
serious  nuclear  incident  were  filed  in 
different  jurisdictions;  second,  the  ap- 
portiorunent  of  insurance  and  indem- 
nity funds:  third,  the  application  of 
various  State  statutes  of  limitations; 
and,  fourth,  the  processing  of  claims  for 
emergency  relief. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  serious  nuclear  Incident  is 
extremely  remote.  However,  in  view  of 
the  substantial  participation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  nuclear  energy  pro- 
gram— and  the  special  provisions  already 
contained  in  the  Price-Anderson  Act  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  nuclear 
industry— -it  api^eared  to  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  that  if 
an  incident  should  occur,  the  public 
should  be  able  to  rely  on  the  availability 
of  the  Insurance  and  indemnity  funds 
witiiout  iiaving  to  prove  .someone  wa.s 
negligent.  However,  a  claimant  should 
still  have  to  prove  that  the  incident 
caused  his  Injury  and  what  his  damages 
actually  were. 

After  considering  all  the  testimony, 
the  Joint  Committee  decided  last  year 
not  to  delay  action  on  the  extension 
pending  consideration  of  the  matter  of  a 
Federal  statute  prescribing  absolute  lia- 
bility fir  nuclear  incidents,  althougii  the 
committees  report  stated  we  planned  to 
conduct  hearings  on  this  matter  in  the 
near  future. 

Since  last  year,  representatives  of  pri- 
vate industry — including  the  utility,  in- 
surance and  equipment  manufacturing 
industries— have  intensively  studied  this 
subject,  in  consultation  with  the  staff  of 
the  AEC  and  the  Joint  Committee.  The 
result  of  this  effort  is  a  bill  which  I  have 
ir.ti-oduced  today.  I  anticipate  that  Sen- 
ator Clinton  Anderson  will  introduce 
an  identical  bill  ven,'  shortly.  In  the 
extremely  unlikely  event  a  member  of 
the  public  ever  is  injured  by  a  serious 
nuclear  incident  this  bill  would  provide 
greater  as.surance  that  such  a  penson 
would  not  be  subjected  to  technical  legal 
obstacles  in  recovering  any  damages  he 
may  have  suffered. 

Althjugh  I  believe  this  bill  may  require 
further  retincmeni,  I  th'nk  it  represents 
a  great  stride  f.irward  in  achieving  our 
objectives  without  the  necessity  for  a 
Feder.il  statute  Imposing  ab.solute  11a- 
bilijty  upon  f'lCiPty  operators. 

The  Initiative  of  pr.vate  indtistry  in 
connection  with  this  legislation  calls  to 
my  mind  a  very  interesting  speech  de- 
livered by  former  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
Thomas  S  Gates  to  the  Edi.son  Electric 
Institute  at  its  annual  convention  a  few 
we?ks  ago.  Mr.  Gates — currently  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co  of  New  York— astutely  ob.se rved 
tl*at  private  Indu.stry  mu.st  take  the  lead 
In  attempting  to  resolve  serious  problems 
confronting  society,  rather  than  merely 
reacting  to  solutions  offered  by  other.s — 
including  the  Government.  This  is  ex- 
tremely sound  advice  which,  if  followed 


could  produce  great  benefits  for  Indus- 
try.  Government,  and  the  public  at  large. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  is  an 
excellent  example  of  an  imaginative  pro- 
posal by  private  industry.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Goveriunent,  to  resolve  a  sig- 
nificant problem  affecting  the  public 
welfare.  To  provide  additional  back- 
grotuid  Information  for  persons  studying 
this  subject  in  preparation  for  hearings 
by  the  Joint  Committee,  I  shall  briefly 
explain  the  bill's  provisions. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  AEC  to 
establish  coordinat^ed  procedures  with 
the  nuclear  liability  insurance  ixx)!s— 
NELIA  and  M.'^ELU — for  the  prompt 
haii^ling.  Investigation,  and  settlement 
of  claims  arising  out  of  a  nuclear  inci- 
dent, and  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  claimants  Immediately  fol- 
lowing a  nuclear  incident  without  re- 
quiring claimants  to  sign  a  release  or 
otherwise  compromi.se  their  claims.  This 
should  a.ssure  that  payments  for  such 
immediate  necessities  as  food  and  shelter. 
medical  expenses  and  the  like  would  be 
made  to  claimants  on  an  emergency  ba.sls 
during  the  interim  period  before  final 
settlements  of  claims  are  made. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  AEC  to  in- 
corporate provisions  in  Its  Indemnity 
agreements,  and  to  require  Inconwra- 
tion  of  provisions  in  insurance  policies 
and  contracts  furnished  as  proof  of  fi- 
nancial protection,  which  waive  any  re- 
quirement that  a  claimant  prove  negli- 
gence In  order  to  recover  for  his  damages. 
Sucii  waivers  would  apply  only  after  an 
"extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence, "  as 
defined  in  the  bill,  had  taken  place. 
Thus,  in  the  event  of  an  extraordinary 
nuclear  occurrence  both  the  insurance 
company  and  the  named  insured  desig- 
nated in  the  policy  of  nuclear  liability  in- 
surance would  waive  most  defenses.  The 
AEC  and  the  licensee  or  contractor 
designated  in  Price-Anderson  Indemnity 
agreements  would  waive  the  same  de- 
fenses. Subject  to  certain  limited  excep- 
tions, the  effect  of  these  waivers  would 
be  to  reqtilre  a  victim  of  such  an  incident 
to  prove  only  that  he  or  his  property  was 
damaged  and  that  such  damage  was 
caused  by  the  nuclear  incident. 

The  definition  of  "extraordlnarj-  nu- 
clear occurrence"  has  been  drafted  so 
that  minor  claims  Involving  nuclear  fa- 
cilities will  remain  subject  to  all  the  tra- 
ditional rules  of  tort  law  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  empowered  to  determine 
whether  an  "extraordinary  nuclear  oc- 
currence" had  taken  place,  subject  to  a 
number  of  criteria. 

Another  problem  which  the  bill  seeks 
to  cure  is  that  cau.sed  by  the  relatively 
short  statutes  of  limitations  prevallinp 
in  many  States  which  might  expire  be- 
fore a  delayed  emergence  of  radiation  In- 
jury became  evident  to  the  victim.  Un- 
der the  bill  the  AEC  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  reqtilre  that  the  statute  of 
limitations  not  be  used  as  a  defen.se 
against  actions  begun  within  3  years 
after  knowledge  by  the  victim  of  his  In- 
jury and  Its  cau.se,  and  in  any  event  with- 
in 10  years  after  the  nuclear  incident. 
The  waiver  of  the  defense  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  would  also  contain  certain 
limited  exceptions. 
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other  significant  provisions  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  amend  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  so  that  in  case  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nuclear  occurrence,  suit 
arising  therefrom  cotild  be  filed  in  the 
Federal  courts  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy  or  diversity  of 
citizenship;  venue  would  be  fixed  in  the 
U.S  district  court  in  the  district  where 
the  incident  has  occtirred,  thus  assuring 
uniformity  of  treatment  of  all  claimants 
by  a  single  court;  and  the  district  court 
having  such  jurisdiction  would  be  en- 
dowed with  the  authority  necessary  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  the  act,  in- 
cluding the  power  to  approve,  disapprove 
or  modify  plans  for  the  di.stribulion  of 
funds  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  incident 
exceeding  tlie  limitation  of  liability  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  In  connection  with 
the  last  mentioned  amendment  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  AEC  and  insurance 
carriers  would  be  authorized  to  pay  out 
up  to  15  percent  of  all  funds  available 
without  prior  court  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  early 
and  detailed  hearines  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  concerning  this 
bill.  The  history  of  tills  propo.sed  legis- 
lation has  been  characterized  by  a  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
nuclear  industry  and  the  Goveriunent, 
and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  a  sound  bill 
can  be  presented  to  Congress  for  approval 
before  long. 


LIVESTOCK  MARKETING 
COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  OI^EN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  cddress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Monuna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  1  year  ago,  when  I  addressed  the 
House  on  the  need  for  more  export  out- 
lets for  American  livestock  and  livestock 
products,  I  paid  tribute  to  the  livestock 
marketing  cooperatives.  I  urged  that,  in 
view  of  their  contributions  in  keeping  a 
steady  flow  of  animals  coming  from  the 
plains  to  the  market,  they  deserved  more 
support  and  recognition. 

Mare  recently,  when  I  addressed  the 
Montana  Stockgrowers  Association  Con- 
vention at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  on  May  21 
of  this  year,  I  deplored  the  plight  of  the 
farming  industry  and  again  pledged  my 
support  to  the  cattle  growers  of  my  State. 

When  the  farmer  receives  only  39  cents 
of  the  food  dollar:  when  farm  prices  are 
14  percent  below  what  they  were  in  1952, 
when  our  share  of  livestock  exports  in 
the  world  market  is  declining,  and  when 
the  farm-retail  spread  has  hicreased  50 
percent  since  1950,  I  believe  we  need  to 
pay  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  our 
farming  industry. 

I  have  reported  to  my  con.stltuents  that 
t;he  forthcoming  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing  will 
highlight  the  farmers'  problems  and  of- 
fer some  constructive  solutions. 

Recently,  I  have  been  advised  that  this 
report  will  carry  a  strong  recommenda- 


tion that  farm  cooperatives  and  other 
grower  groups  be  granted  the  authority 
to  bargain  collectively  on  prices.  Cur- 
rently, a  small  segment  of  agriculture 
has  been  permitted  to  operate  under 
Federal  marketing  orders,  but  the  ma- 
jority, including  the  livestock  producers, 
do  not  have  this  privilege. 

The  sub.stance  of  the  commission's 
recomjnendation  will  be  that  Federal 
marketing  agreements  and  orders  should 
be  authorized  for  any  agricultural  com- 
modity. In  addition,  it  will  recommend 
that  legislation  should  be  enacted  en- 
abling AgrictUtural  Marketing  Author- 
ities to  be  formed  on  the  vote  of  pro- 
ducers, for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the 
sale  of  products  as  they  first  enter  into 
channels  of  trade. 

These  recommendations  will  receive 
my  careful  review  and  support,  if  they 
represent  an  adequate  solution  to  the 
farm  price  .squeeze.  I  am  sure  that  the 
administration  and  Congress  will  support 
such  findings  and  recommendations.  It 
is  one  practical  solution  that  merits  our 
full  attention. 

This  is  the  kind  of  strengthening  and 
recognition  I  have  sought  for  farm  coop- 
eratives in  order  that  they  may  better 
serve  their  members.  Local  groups,  such 
as  the  Montana  Stockgrowers  Association 
and  larger  organizations,  such  as  tlie  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Producers  Association, 
I  am  informed,  will  welcome  and  support 
such  legislation.  I  pledge  my  continued 
efforts  to  obtain  for  the  farmer  and 
stockgrower  a  greater  share  of  the  food 
'dollar. 


ZIP  CODE 


Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  letters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  a  pos- 
tal regiilation  affecting  almost  every 
business  in  America  takes  effect.  Former 
Postmaster  General  John  Gronouski  an- 
nounced in  February  1965,  that  his  De- 
partment would  reqtilre  upward  of  350.- 
000  btisiness  mailers  to  include  on  their 
bulk  second-  and  third-class  mail  five- 
digit  numbers — better  known  as  ZIP 
codes — and  to  presort  such  mail  by  ZIP 
code  sequence  after  January  1.  1967.  In 
one  fell  swoop,  the  Postal  Establishment 
transferred  from  postal  clerks  to  private 
Industry  the  difficult  task  for  scheming  a 
hlgli  percentage  of  the  75  biUion  pieces 
of  mail  handled  annually  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice. 

By  the  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  Post  Office 
Ls  seeking  to  force  American  business  to 
abandon  Its  traditional  and  time-tested 
ways  of  doing  business  with  its  cus- 
tomers. Almost  every  business  file  in 
America  is  kept  in  alphabetic-geographic 
order.  He  is  now  being  forced  to  throw 
this  filing  system  out  the  window  and 
put  everything  in  five-digit.  ZIP  code 
order.  It  is  as  if  the  VS.  Government 
Issued  a  regulation  which  suddenly  Im- 
posed the  metric  system  of  measures  on 


American  industry.  To  service  cus- 
tomer's orders  and  to  comply  \(,iLh  the 
mandatory  ZIP  code  order,  business  will 
have  to  set  up  two  filing  systems.  What 
a  titanic  waste. 

Recognizing  that  this  most  revolu- 
tionary of  Government  regulations  wotUd 
have  profound  and  startling  repercus- 
sions in  every  community  in  the  United 
States,  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  which 
I  head — Facilities  and  Modernization — 
scheduled  hearings  so  that  all  sides  of  the 
vexing  issue  might  be  aired.  Starting 
last  spring,  our  subcommittee  has  heard 
the  testimony  of  42  witnesses  during  11 
public  sessions.  It  is  our  intention  to 
continue  the  hearings  until  every  person 
desiring  to  be  heard  has  had  a  chance  to 
testify.  The  only  witnesses  categorically 
supporting  the  compulsory  regulation 
were  postal  officials.  The  postal  clerks 
opposed  the  Gronouski  order.  No  busi- 
ness mailer  has  appealed  to  give  ;he 
scheme  unqualified  endorsement.  Those 
opposed  to  the  regulation  admit  the  value 
of  using  ZIP  codes  to  speed  the  handhng 
of  the  mail  and  to  cut  costs  but  cont/end 
that  compliance  on  a  mandatory  bftsis  as 
soon  as  January  1.  1967,  is  either  im- 
possible or  so  costly  as  to  defeat  the  De- 
partment's aim  of  saving  the  Federal 
Government  large  sums  of  money. 

The  testimony  makes  clear  that  the 
Department  itself  has  not  provided  the 
bulk  mailers  with  the  necessarj-  tools  to 
make  compliance  with  the  mandatory 
requirement  feasible.  Because  the  rami- 
fications of  the  regulation  are  so  vast  and 
because  neither  the  btisiness  community 
nor  tlie  Department  has  been  able  to  con- 
duct a  sun-ey  to  discover  the  cost  of 
adding  five  numbers  to  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  billions  of  address  plates,  the  sub- 
committee can  only  make  an, educated 
guess  of  that  cost— no  less  than'$250  mil- 
lion. If  the  guess  is  anywhere  close  to 
the  mark,  the  Federal  Government  can 
expect  to  lose  in  tax  revenues  upward  of 
$125  million.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  cost  of  conversion  to  ZIP  is  a 
proper  business  deduction. 

Since  Postmaster  General  Gronouski 
predicted  savings  of  only  $22.4  million 
annually  when  all  bulk  second-  and 
third-class  mail  is  fully  ZIP  coded,  we  can 
quickly  conclude  that  the  savings  are  not 
real  but  llluslonary.  Postal  co.sts  may 
be  reduced  $22.4  million  annually,  but 
the  cost  of  presorting  mail  by  ZIP  se- 
quence will  be  so  great  that  the  total  of 
reduced  corporate  tax  payments  will  ex- 
ceed by  at  least  10  times  the  so-called 
postal  savings.  Let  me  qualify  this  dark 
prediction  by  stating  that  these  costs  are 
predicted  on  the  crash,  rush-rush  pn>- 
gram  of  the  Department.  ,Once  postal 
patrons  begin  using  the  numbers — and  It 
should  take  at  least  3  years  to  convince 
them  to  do  so — then  the  mailer's  prob- 
lemis  are  somewhat  mJtlgated.  Time  and 
education  is  the  key  to  a  successftil  ZIP 
code  program. 

Mailers  contend  that  had  the  Depart- 
ment avoided  a  crash  program,  the  niun- 
bers  could  have  b*n  added  gradually 
over  a  3-year  period  at  far  less  cost.  A 
majority  of  the  subcommittee  voted  to 
defer  the  application  of  the  mandatory 
requirements  tmtil  January  1970,  but  the 
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administration  is  violently  opposed  to 
such  a  delay,  making  the  enactment  of 
a  bill  somewhat  difficult. 

While  educated  guesses  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  probable  cost  of  slid- 
ing numbers  to  address  plates,  no  one — 
highly  placed  pxjstal  ofiBcials  or  experts 
from  the  mailing  Industry — can  venture 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  sorting  bulk 
mall  by  ZIP  code  sequence  after  January 
1,  1967.  Only  experience  can  provide  us 
with  solid  data.  The  costs  could  prove 
to  be  astronomical. 

Bulk  third-class  mall  is  presently  pre- 
sorted by  city  and  State  and  has  been  for 
40  years.  For  performing  that  expen- 
sive task  and  then  enduring  extremely 
deferred  handling  of  his  mail,  the  bulk 
third-class  mailer  has  been  paying  a  rate 
of  p)ostage  somewhat  less  than  preferred 
first-class  mail.  Congress  has  readjust- 
ed the  rates  of  postage  many  times  In 
the  past  15  years.  The  Increase  In  the 
third-class  minimum  piece  rate  has  ad- 
vanced 188  percsent  since  1952.  The 
rates  for  both  bulk  second-  and  third- 
class  mail  have  been  readjusted  by  the 
Congress  on  the  basis  of  factors  other 
than  the  use  of  five-digit  ZIP  code  num- 
bers, or  the  need  to  presort  by  such 
numbers.  The  compulsory  ZIP  code  reg- 
ulation, in  effect,  transfers  part  of  the 
rate-making  function  to  the  executive 
branch. 

In  the  case  of  second-class  mall,  un- 
zipped material  will  be  forced  to  pay  the 
third-  or  fourth -class  rates  of  postage 
by  weight  rates  so  high  that  many  small 
publications  forced  to  pay  them  could 
be  driven  to  the  bankruptcy  wall.  In  the 
case  of  regular  or  business  third-class 
mall,  unzipped  material  would  be  denied 
the  2 ''e -cent  rate  and  forced  to  pay  the 
single  piece  rate  of  4  cents,  a  rate  hike 
of  39  percent.  In  the  case  of  nonprofit 
third-class  mail,  used  by  many  worthy 
charitable  organizations,  the  hike  would 
be  extremely  drastic — 220  percent.  Un- 
zipped nonprofit  third-class  mail  would 
be  denied  the  1  "-4 -cent  rate  and  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  4-cent  rate  previously 
mentioned. 

During  our  hearings.  Post  Office  wit- 
nesses made  no  bones  about  their  desire 
to  either  transfer  most  of  the  sorting 
work  to  the  mailer  or  to  recover  higher 
postal  payments  from  him.  The  over- 
tones of  ratemaking  Involved  in  the  ZIP 
code  regulation  provide  clear  evidence 
that  the  Department  has  arrogated  unto 
Itself  the  zealously  guarded  ratemaking 
power  of  the  Congress,  given  to  it  by  the 
Constitution.  The  Post  Office  contends 
that  the  basic  law  p>ermlts  it  to  issue 
regulations  requiring  fantastic  presorta- 
tion  of  the  mail  by  second-  and  third- 
class  permit  holders.  Deputy  Post- 
master General  Frederick  Belen  testified 
on  May  19  of  this  year  that  the  use  of  six 
numbers  was  seriously  contemplated. 
Unless  the  Congress  clarifies  the  law 
governing  bulk  mailers,  some  future 
Postmaster  General  may  very  well  decide 
to  scuttle  both  the  free  press  and  the 
direct-mail  Industry  by  requiring  the  use 
of  seven  or  more  numbers.  We  must  not 
allow  this  threat  to  hang  so  heavy  over 
the  corporate  heads  of  so  many  mailers. 

While  I  have  devoted  many,  many 
hours  to  the  subject  and  listened  to  much 


expert  testimony,  I  must  admit  that  I 
still  do  not  grasp  the  fantastic  require- 
ments of  the  mandatory  regulation. 
While  it  is  fairly  easy  to  understand  the 
sectional  center  concept  of  distributing 
the  mall,  a  sudden  shift  from  long  used 
methods  could  prove  disastrous.  There 
are  552  such  centers  strategically  placed 
throughout  the  country.  Mail  eventu- 
ally will  bypass  oldtime  distribution 
bottlenecks  and  get  to  Its  destination 
more  quickly.  In  time  scanners  will  be 
perfected  and  in  sufficient  supply  to  help 
in  the  dispatch  of  the  mall.  Under  the 
mandatory  ZIP  code  order,  the  bulk 
mailer  will  be  required  to  presort  his 
mall  to  the  sectional  centers.  I  say  "sup- 
posedly" for  that  is  not  exactly  the  case. 
There  are  actually  930  assigned  first 
three-digit  numbers.  If  one  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  an  expensive  computer 
with  all  his  addresses  in  ZIP  code 
sequence,  one  might  suppose  that  the 
mall  will  automatically  be  presorted  in 
accordance  with  the  mandatory  regula- 
tions as  it  flows  off  the  belt  line.  Not  so. 
It  IS  impossible  from  the  Department's 
official  ZIP  Code  Directory  to  determine 
which  first  three-digit  number  to  use. 
Moreover,  some  sectional  centers  have 
more  than  one  three-digit  number. 
Members  of  the  House  will  quickly  per- 
ceive that  the  mailer  will  be  writing  to 
him  about  the  scheme  after  it  goes  into 
effect  on  January  1.  As  difficult  as  the 
sectional  center  sorting  requirement 
might  seem,  it  is  completely  dwarfed  by 
the  requirement  to  break  down  the  mall 
in  the  314  multlcoded  cities  to  the  6,000 
or  more  zones  within  those  cities.  I  am 
referring  to  the  last  two  numbers  of  the 
code  in  those  cities.  The  requirement  is 
that  the  mailer  has  to  make  a  sort  to 
any  particular  number  if  he  has  at  least 
one-third  of  a  bag  of  mail  for  that  num- 
ber. In  effect,  he  lines  up  veritably 
thousands  of  bags,  never  knowing  in  ad- 
vance which  of  the  bags  will  be  one-third 
or  more  full  at  the  end  of  the  sort. 
Those  having  less  will  have  to  be  com- 
bined with  mail  in  other  bags.  In  effect, 
the  mailer  gets  involved  in  what  the 
trade  calls  regression — a  very,  very  frus- 
trating and  expensive  exp>erience,  I  can 
sissure  you. 

All  of  this  seems  difficult,  and  it  is.  If 
I  have  not  brought  much  light  to  the 
subject,  please  bear  with  me.  I  am 
now  about  to  shove  you  into  total 
darkness 

There  are  34.000  official  post  offlce.s  In 
the  United  States.  All  of  these  appear 
in  the  Department's  official  ZIP  Code  Di- 
rectory. Each  has  one  or  more^  num- 
bers. Boston,  for  instance,  Tms  96; 
Washington.  37.  What  is  not  genersJly 
known  is  the  fact  that  there  are  120,000 
or  more  'locals,"  or  prestige  communities, 
in  America,  few  of  which  appear  in  the 
ZIP  Code  Directory.  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  Illustrations.  Bethesda,  Md.,  is  one 
of  the  largest  communities  In  our  neigh- 
boring State.  It  does  not,  however,  have 
its  own  ZIP  code  number.  It  Is  part  of 
Washington.  DC.  So  Is  Chew  Chase, 
Garrett  Park.  Kenwood,  Oxon  Hill.  Peo- 
ple living  in  those  communities  are  re- 
luctant to  use  a  Washington.  D.C.,  ad- 
dress. They  like  the  prestige  name  of 
their  community  and  are  reluctant  to  be 


identified  with  the  voteless  city  of  Wash- 
ington. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  are 
more  tlian  100,000  such  communities. 
How  in  heaven's  name  can  the  bulk  mail- 
er in  Montana  or  California  know  of 
these  towns  If  they  do  not  appear  in  the 
ZIP  Code  DirectoiT-  He  cannot,  and 
that  is  another  rub  of  the  vexing  prob- 
lem. The  mailer  is  perfectly  justified  in 
protesting  the  mandatory  order  when  the 
Department  has  failed  to  supply  him  with 
a  comprehensive  and   usable   directory. 

Members  will  just  have  to  take  my 
word  for  the  following  flaw  in  the  pro- 
gram. One  and  all  were  assured  that 
ZIP  numbers  would  not  be  changed,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  post  offices  closed  down 
or  newly  opened.  What  has  happened? 
Individual  postmasters  in  many  of  the 
314  multicoded  cities  have  been  changing 
the  numbers  without  authority  from 
Washington.  The  Postmaster  General 
has  cautioned  them  not  to  make  further 
clianges  but  evidence  mounts  that  many 
have  not  yet  received  the  message  or, 
having  seen  it  are  iP'noiin.L'  it.  In  a  word, 
the  Departmr:,,.?  official  ZIP  Code  Di- 
rectory is  c.atdated,  inaccurate,  and  use- 
less to  mailers  at  this  moment. 

The  case  of  the  Department's  computer 
tape  is  another  example  of  extremely 
poor  planning.  It  is  replete  with  error 
and  of  no  earthly  use  to  mailers  foolish 
enough  to  use  it.  One  instance  of  a 
glaring  error  in  the  tape  will  suffice  to 
demonstrate  its  inadequacy.  The  De- 
partment has  an  official  book — No.  59 — 
which  gives  the  standard  abbreviation  of 
many  towns  in  the  United  States. 
Wherever  the  word  "Springs"  is  part  of 
the  town  name,  the  official  book  urges 
mailers  to  use  the  abbreviation  "Spsr" 
That  sounds  simple  enough.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Department's  computer  tape 
violates  a  basic  EDP  rule  and  u.ses  the 
abbreviation  "Spgs."  That  extra  "s" 
fouls  up  the  mailer's  tape  whenever  he 
tries  to  compare  it  with  the  Department 
computer. 

It  is  getting  lale  in  the  year.  All  of  us 
are  busy  with  many  matters,  including 
the  coming  campaign.  Becau.se  I  regard 
the  chaos  Implicit  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's mandatory  ZIP  code  order.  I 
am  giving  the  House  this  int-erim  report 
of  my  subcommittee's  findings.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  to  assure  Members  that 
the  coming  catastrophe  will  be  avoided 
by  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  assure  the  success  of  the  ZIP  code 
program  without  wreaking  corporatf^'  de- 
struction, but  we  will  need  the  help  of 
every  Member  to  accomplish  that  result. 
On  May  25  I  wrote  to  the  Postmaster 
General  outlining  all  of  my  misgivings 
about  the  ZIP  program.  The  text  of  that 
letter  follows  my  remarks.  On  last  Fri- 
day I  received  a  reply  from  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien.  As  you  will  see  from 
his  letter  Mr.  O'Brien  is  quick  to  admit 
many  of  the  deficiencies  In  the  program, 
avoids  the  comment  on  other  points  in 
my  letter,  but  declines  to  give  adminis- 
trative support  to  the  legislation  I  pro- 
posed in  my  letter.  He  does  offer  some 
hope  in  the  way  of  hardship  exemptions 
to  mailers  who  have  done  their  best  to 
comply  without  success,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment the  proliferation  of  such  requests 
for  hardship  extensions  will  prove  to  be 
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a  barrel  of  worms  for  all  of  us  in  Govern- 
ment. The  granting  of  extensions  in- 
volves the  collection  of  postal  revenues. 
Vast  sums  of  money  are  involved.  The 
pushing  and  tuggmg  for  hardship  ex- 
tensions will  be  fearful.  Politics  will 
somehow  get  Involved  but  the  Solomon 
does  not  exist  who  will  be  able  to  say 
aye  or  nay  to  the  ten  thousands  of  petl- 
lion.s  for  relief  which  will  descend  on  the 
Postmaster  General,  his  aids,  and  us. 

In  turning  down  my  suggestion  for 
legislation  to  ameliorate  the  impact  of 
ZIP  code  conversion  on  American  busi- 
ness. Postmaster  General  O'Brien  quoted 
an  old  saying : 

Nothing  will  ever  be  attempted  If  all  possi- 
ble objections  must  be  flrst  overcome. 

It  Ls  his  honest  conviction  that  com- 
pulsory ZIP  coding  must  be  ordered  even 
though  the  Department's  EDP  tape  is 
faulty,  the  ZIP  Code  Directory  is  inac- 
curate. Inadequate,  and  In  short  supply; 
even  though  the  600.000  postal  workers 
from  postmasters  down  do  not  imder- 
stand  the  ramifications  of  the  system 
and  are  thus  unable  to  advi.se  postal 
patrons  of  ways  and  means  to  best  com- 
ply. I  disagree  with  this  approach. 
These  faults  are  not  minor.  They  rep- 
resent major  deficiencies  wiiich  should 
be  cured  before  businessmen  are  asked  to 
accept  compulsion.  What  the  Depart- 
ment proix>ses  Is  a  far  more  complicated 
plan  than  getting  an  American  on  the 
mcx)n.  Many  astronauts  would  be  dead 
today  if  officials  of  the  space  agency 
overlooked  major  faults  in  its  rocketry. 

I  will  shortly  introduce  legislation  to 
finance  the  planning  essential  for  ZIP 
code  success  and  to  permit  mailers  to 
enter  the  program  in  more  orderly 
fashion. 

In  my  judgment,  millions  of  dollars 
need  to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  Inherited  a 
policy  decision  made  not  so  much  on  the 
basis  of  poor  planning  but  rather  on  lack 
of  planning.  With  the  help  of  Congress 
our  able  postal  administrator  can  acquire 
the  tools  and  the  time  necessary  for  the 
installation  of  a  soimd  numbering  sys- 
tem. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  help  me 
Ln  this  worthwhile  undertaking. 

For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  entering  my  recent  letter  to  Post- 
master General  O'Brien  on  the  subject 
of  ZIP  code,  and  his  reply  to  that  letter: 
( Confidential] 
House    or   Repbesentatcves.    U.S., 

SUBCOMMPrTEE      ON      POSTAL      Pa- 

ciLrriES   AND    Modernization    of 

THE   COMMrrTEE   ON   POST   0TT1C% 

AND  Crvn-  Service, 

Washington,  DC,  May  25, 1966. 
Hon  Lawrence  F.  O'BBrcN. 
The  Pnstrnaster  General, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Larbt:  The  purpoee  of  this  letter  is 
to  outline  some  conclusions  I  have  reached 
»bout  the  ZIP  code  program  and  to  offer  a 
iuggestlon  for  legislation  which  will  help 
that  needed  program  off  the  launch  pad  and 
Into  orbit.  Jiast  about  everyone  who  has 
examined  the  system  agrees  that  It  holds 
^t  greatest  hope  for  a  modern,  efficient 
postal  establishment. 

I  must  admit  to  an  error  in  Judgment  when 
I  njbmltted  legislation  early  last  year  which 
•ould  provide  discounts  for  bulk  mailers  who 
•wild  use  the  numbers  and  presort  and  bag 
ttwir  mall  by  ZIP.    While  It  was  the  wrong 


approach,  the  bill  did  have  the  salutary 
effect  of  permuting  all  sides  of  the  Issue  to 
be  aired.  I  cannot  be  generous  enough  in 
my  praise  of  all  the  postal  officials  who  have 
helped  make  the  hearings  guch  a  profitable 
dialogue  on  a  very  complex  subject  Mem- 
bers of  Con(?ress  are  concerned  with  so  many 
Isues  that  !t  Is  not  always  p>osslble  to  delve 
as  deeply  as  they  would  like  into  side  Issues 
such  as  ZIP  The  House  must  depend  on 
the  recommendations  of  subcommittees  such 
as  the  one  I  hetxd  for  information  and  gTJld- 
ance.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  have 
not  merely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  Issue 
but  have  probed  it  In  great  depth.  The 
latest  hearings  have  permitted  an  even  finer 
Inspection  of  claims  and  counterclaims  than 
our  sessions  of  last  spring.  We  can  now 
form  Intelligent  Judgments  based  on  the 
Information  at  hand.  In  capsule  form  here 
are  some  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at: 

1.  The  ZIP  Code  concept  is  sound.  Mail- 
ers, Including  all  of  those  who  have  testified. 
believe  In  thejjrogram.  * 

2.  Once  In  full  operation.  ZIP  will  save 
the  Department  far  more  money  than  Mr. 
Gronouskl  predicted  It  would.  I  believe  the 
savings  will  be  In  the  hundreds  of  millions 
rather  than  the  tens  of  millions. 

3  The  program  was  announced  by  Mr.  Day 
at  the  time  of  his  departure  from  the  Depart- 
ment without  sufficient  advance  planning. 
This  haste  to  take  credit  for  a  new  method 
of  handling  the  mall  has  imperiled  ZIP. 

4.  In  spit*  of  Mr  Day's  premature  an- 
noimcement  of  the  system,  the  Department 
cannot  now  withdraw  from  the  January  1. 
1967,  date.  Aside  from  suffering  a  loss  of 
face,  such  withdrawal  would  have  a  bad  psy- 
chological Impact  on  the  ordinary  mall 
patron. 

5  Those  mailers  who  have  had  the  nec- 
essary capital  and  tools  to  make  the  ZIP 
Code  conversion  acted  In  good  faith  and 
would  be  Irked  by  failure  to  start  the  pro- 
gram on  January  ist. 

6.  Congress  will  resent  the  overtones  of 
rat«-maklng  which  have  attended  the  De- 
pariments  testimony  on  ZIP.  The  setting 
of  rates  should  remain  with  Congress.  Many 
factors  must  be  taken  Into  account  when 
the  House  and  Senate  reform  the  rate  struc- 
ture. 

7.  Mr  Gronouskl  was  correct  In  Informing 
the  Congress  of  his  belief  that  legislation 
should  be  enacted  bringing  large  volume 
first  class  mailers  under  ZIP.  No  such  leg- 
islation has  been  reconunended  by  the  De- 
partment. 

8.  The  ZIP  Code  directory  Is  an  example 
of  a  hastily  prepared  document  designed  to 
meet  a  deadline  rather  than  the  carefuUy 
planned  basic  tool  it  must  be.  It  resembles 
the  came!  put  together  by  a  committee  try- 
ing to  produce  a  horse.  It,  and  the  Inade- 
quate computer  tape  of  the  Department, 
unless  improved  will  prove  to  be  the  Achilles 
heel  of  the  program.  The  hearings  have 
adduced  sufficient  testimony  from  both  sides 
to  prove  conclusively  that  the  bulk  mailer 
does  not  presently  have  the  tools  with  which 
Uf  do  the  ZIP  coding  Job  accurately  and  ef- 

lently.  Once  advised  of  this  serious  defl- 
ency  In  the  program,  the  Congress  will 
esist  compulsory  compliance  by  anyone. 
avlng  admitted  that  much,  we  must  all 
ork  together  to  provide  the  tools  to  assure 
compliance 

9.  The  January  let  date  favors  the  large 
mailer  over  the  smaller  company.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  never  provlde'-the  giant  cor- 
poration with  an  advantage  over  the  small 
businessman  TTie  evidence  developed  by 
the  Subcommittee  shows  conclusively  that 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  proper  numbers 
and  putting  them  on  plates  and  tape  Is  by 
no  means  a  small  one.  Inability  to  obtain 
directories  (and  Inaccurate  ones  at  that,  I 
might  sayl  has  caused  some  panic  among 
many  small  mailers  who  cannot  cope  finan- 


cially with  a  crash   program  of  conversion. 
These  mailers  need  relief 

10  A  serious  question  stu;  exists  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  program  As  Mr  Gro- 
nouskl and  many  others  have  said  before, 
the  ZIP  Code  system  is  the  most  revolu- 
tion.iry  change  ever  made  in  postal  opera- 
tions I  am  Just  afraid  that  the  program 
would  be  seriously  Impverlled  if  some  mailer 
won  a  court  test  on  the  claim  that  the  De- 
partment did  not  submit  the  revolutionary 
proposal  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act  This,  of  course.  Is  a  tricky  legal 
question.  We  should  remove  all  doubt  by 
enacting  affirmative  legislation  on  the  bu1>- 
ject. 

11  Postal  emj-ioyees  themselves,  Includ- 
ing highly  placed  Eupervisors.  fxietmasters 
and  top  aides,  still  do  not  understand  all 
ramifications  of  the  program  and  are  thus 
unable  to  assist  and  advise  those  mailers 
anxious  to  comply  with  the  compulsory  reg- 
ulation. A  vigorous  training  program  Is 
called  for.  ZIP  Is  important  to  the  nation 
and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  ma^e  It 
work  If  money  is  needed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, I  and  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Poet 
Office  Committee  can  be  lobbyists  In  that 
worthy  cause. 

12.  An  up-to-date  "bible" — a  new  direc- 
tory— should  be  produced  In  quantity.  It 
should  Include  the  vital  Information  about 
"locals"  or  "prestige  communities"  Infor- 
mation which  appears  In  the  expensive  pub- 
lications produced  by  Rand-McNally  and 
others,  pltis  some  that  they  cannot  keep  up 
with.  Every  letter  carrier  should  have  ac- 
cess to  one  There  should  be  several  In  the 
lobbies  of  post  offices.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment alone  will  require  a  quarter  million 
copies.  Bulk  mailers  and  other  business 
concerns  will  require  more  than  a  million. 
Your  present  program  of  providing  mall 
patrons  with  forms  to  gather  the  names  of 
friends,  relatives  and  business  associates  for 
proper  ZIP  coding  would  be  more  6ucc««Eful 
if  such  a  "bible"  existed  presently 

13.  An  up-to-date  computer  tape,  one 
which  includes  the  locals  and  prestige  com- 
munities, must  be  developed  promptly.  The 
Department  should  not  have  to  be  admitting 
publicly  that  the  tape  contains  many  errort, 
and  does  not  even  conform  to  the  standard 
abbreviations  contained  In  the  Department's 
own  book  No.  69 

14  The  excepting  of  certain  'newspapers 
and  bulk  third-class  mall  for  the  number- 
ing requirement  has  had  and  will  continue 
to  have  a  bad  Impact  on  the  ordinary  mall 
patron  If  newspapers  and  "occupant  mail" 
can  get  delivered  without  the  cumbers,  why 
should  he  worry  about  the  numbers?  We 
must  get'numbers  on  every  possible  piece  ol 
mall  The  scanning  maclUnes  of  the  future 
will  be  expensive  and  useless  toys  unless  w« 
plan  now  lo  gel  a  high  percentage  of  mall 
ZIP  Coded,! 

15.  Bulkfciallers  themselves  want  the  sys- 
tem to  wor§.  They  have  good  Ideas  for  Im- 
provements m  the  system.  They  recognize 
the  need  to  cut  costs  They  are  not  unaware 
of  the  constant  turnover  m  postal  personnel 
and  the  case  with  which  eniployees  can  be 
recruited  to  sort  mall  by  numbers  rather 
than   street   addresses 

16  The  granting  of  hardship  extenslorvs 
could  prove  to  be  the  most  complicated  and 
politics  ridden  procedure  ever  adopted  by 
government  No  matter  how  written,  the 
regulations  could  generate  nightmares  for 
the  Department  and  Congress  alike.  More- 
over, since  large  sums  of  money  are  involved 
in  the  granting  of  a  lower  rate  of  postage, 
there  will  be  claims  of  favoritism,  etc.  In  the 
granting  of  extensions.  I  am  sure  that  none 
of  us  want  to  get  Involved  In  such  gyrations. 

All  of  these  things  being  true,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. I  should  like  to  recommend  Adminis- 
tration endorsement  of  a  bill  which  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  House   Poet 
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OfBce  Committee  would  Introduce  to  legiti- 
matize ZIP  Code  by  removing  any  legal  cloud 
now  hanging  over  It.  We  would  spur  coop- 
eration by  the  application  of  a  5  pecent  pen- 
ally on  bulk  mail  not  ZIP  Coded  between 
January  1.  1967  and  January  1.  1968,  a  10 
percent  penalty  between  the  latter  date  and 
January  1.  1969.  and  a  15  percent  penalty 
thereafter  until  January  1.  1970,  when  no 
bulk  mail  would  be  handled  except  In  ZIP 
Code  sequence.  Present  regulations  would 
pertain  to  those  unable  to  ZIP  Code.  In  my 
Judgment,  malier.s  would  Increase  their  ef- 
forts to  come  wlihm  tiie  system  under  the 
Impact  of  this  legislation  and  that  after  two 
years  little,  If  any.  unzipped  bulk  mall  would 
remain. 

The  recommended  legislation  would  elimi- 
nate the  neetl  to  grant  hard.shlp  extensions 
It  would  permit  the  sm.all  mailer  to  come 
Into  the  system  more  grudually  without  suf- 
fering cauustrophlc  conversions  costs.  More- 
over, the  bill  would  appeal  to  those  com- 
panies, large  n:id  small,  which  will  be  ZIP 
Coded  by  J.inuary  1,  1967.  In  addition,  the 
percentages  could  apply  no  matter  what  the 
rate  of  postage.  The  formula  Is  simple  and 
could  be  applied  even  if  rates  were  to  be  re- 
adjusted in  the  90th  Congress 

I  win  leave  to  your  judgnient  the  desira- 
bility of  Inviting  bulk  flrst-class  mailers  into 
the  program  by  ofTerlng  them  a  5  percent 
discount  carrot  I  believe  thl.s  Is  the  only 
feasible  way  to  get  the  1  irge  first  cla^s  mail- 
ers avidly  behind  the  program.  I  would  ap- 
ply the  discount  to  those  mailing  5,000  pieces 
or  more  at  any  one  time 

We  live  in  an  uncertain  age,  but  of  one 
certainty  w^e  have  knowledge:  the  role  of 
government  Is  to  as.'^lst  the  free  enterpri.'^c 
system  and  not  to  invoke  plans  or  schemes 
which  retard  It.  I  am  fully  convinced  that, 
without  modification,  the  road  the  Depart- 
ment is  currently  following  will  lead  to  de- 
struction of  a  worthwhile  program.  Speak- 
ing as  a  Democrat  I  do  not  want  my  Party 
to  be  labelled  as  the  one  which  attempted  to 
foist  on  the  American  people  an  unworkable 
program:  a  Party  which  took  a  good  Idea  and 
failed  to  make  It  work 
Cordially, 

Arnold  Olsen, 

Chairman. 


The  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  DC,  June  16. 1966. 
Hon.  .Arnold  Olsen, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Facilities 
and  Stodprni.-;Gtion.  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CinZ  Service,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  DC. 

De.ar  Mr  Chairman:  As  I  stated  In  my  In- 
terim reply  of  May  27,  1966,  your  letter,  cov- 
ering In  great  depth  the  subject  of  the  ZIP 
Code  Program,  was  a  most  thoughtful  one. 
We  have  studied  It  and  have  given  serious 
consideration  to  your  conclusions  as  well  as 
your  suggestions 

I  personally  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  interest  and  assistance  you  have 
given  this  program  In  particular,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  kind  words  you  expressed 
In  your  letter  about  the  postal  officials  here 
In  the  Department  regarding  their  partici- 
pation during  your  hearings. 

As  you  said  In  your  letter,  the  ZIP  Code 
concept  Is  sound.  The  Hearlrigs  which  you 
have  held  have  certainly  delved  Into  the  pro- 
gram most  thoroughly.  However,  in  review- 
ing all  that  has  transpired  and  analyzing  the 
Status  of  where  we  are  today,  an  old  saying 
came  to  mind:  "Nothing  will  ever  be  at- 
tempted If  all  possible  objections  must  be 
first  overcome."  Certainly,  all  those  who 
have  taken  a  supporting  Interest  In  the  ZIP 
Code  Program  can  feel  very  comfortable  In 
the  thought  that  they  have  productively  pur- 
sued an  endeavor  and  constructively  respond- 
ed to  objections  as  they  were  presented. 

In  regard  to  your  remarks  concerning  th« 
National  ZIP  Code  Directory  and  our  data 


processing  tape  file,  I  believe  the  staff  here 
at  the  Department  has  the  ability  and  the 
knowledge  to  correct  whatever  deficiencies 
may  exist  In  the  Directory  and  tape.  Con- 
sequently. I  have  instructed  the  proper  De- 
partmental stafTs  to  review  them  in  depth. 
As  a  result,  we  ore  obtaining  Information 
from  tlie  field  regarding  the  number  of  new 
streets  open  since  publication  of  the  January 
edition  and  information  regarding  other 
types  of  additional  corrections  that  might 
be  needed  in  the  basic  directory.  It  is  be- 
coming Increajiingly  apparent  that  we  must 
advance  our  iie.xt  scheduled  publication  date 
of  July  1967.  because  of  the  unusual  demand 
for  the  current  edition,  and  we  now  antici- 
pate advancing  that  publication  date  some- 
where between  six  and  nine  months. 

In  addition.  I  have  directed  our  data  proc- 
essing specialists  to  make  a  critical  analysis 
at  the  existing  ZIP  Code  conversion  file  to 
determine  what  additional  Improvements  can 
be  made  to  increase  its  effectiveness.  One 
important  coiisideratlou  Is  that  we  have 
planned  for  some  tune  to  convert  the  basic 
directory  data,  including  all  street  listings, 
to  computer  format.  This  should  be  accom- 
plished prior  to  the  next  edition  of  the  ZIP 
Code  Directory  and  will  facilitate  greater  ac- 
curacy and  flexibility  In  the  maintenance  and 
use  of  the  data.  Anotlier  advantage  to  the 
dat.^  processing  format  would  be  that  It 
would  permit  the  publication  of  periodical 
listing  of  new  streets,  perhap.s  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  for  the  benefit  of  those  mailers  whose 
needs  are  such  as  to  require  this  on  that 
basis. 

I  agree  that  there  Is  a  real  need  for  a  na- 
tional training  program  for  postal  employees, 
and  I  can  report  to  you  that  the  format  of 
such  a  program  Is  available  but  its  Imple- 
mentation has  been  delayed  for  budgetary 
reasons.  The  funds,  which  ^g^l  be  in  excess 
of  two  million  dollars,  have  to  be  derived 
from  our  operating  accounts.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  sum  will  be  available  from 
our  current  monies  and  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  we  can  borrow  from  the  fiscal  year  1967 
appropriations  as  approved.  In  the  event  we 
again  have  to  go  to  Congress  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation,  your  support  of  these 
needed  training  funds  would  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 

Our  interpretation  of  your  letter  Is  that 
you  are  proposing  two  recommendations  In 
addition  to  the  constructive  comments  and 
conclusions. 

One  recommendation  Is.  by  means  of  legis- 
lation through  the  Congress,  a  law  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  language  jir  which  would  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  ZIP  Code  Regulations. 
Within  your  conclusions,  you  Indicate  a  se- 
rious question  still  exists  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  program.  Your  recommendation  of  leg- 
islation, as  you  state,  would  remove  any  legal 
cloud  now  hanging  over  the  program. 

Before  issuing  these  regulations,  Postmas- 
ter General  Gronouskl  consulted  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Dejsartment  who  advised 
him  that  such  regulations  were  within  his 
authority.  I  also  have  had  my  General  Coun- 
sel review  the  matter  and  he  also  advises  that 
the  regulations  are  authorized. 

The  procedures  followed  In  adopting  the 
regulations  fully  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
A  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  was  ptib- 
llshe<l  In  t.he  February  17.  1965,  Federal 
Register  (33  PR.  2152).  That  notice  set 
forth  the  terms  of  the  proposed  regulations 
and  Invited  the  submission  of  written  data, 
views  and  arguments  concerning  them  to  an 
official  of  the  Department  within  the  follow- 
ing 30  days.  Thereafter,  the  Department 
received  a  substantial  number  of  written 
comments  and  arguments.  Departmental 
officials  also  conferred  with  various  individ- 
uals and  groups.  As  a  result  of  the  fore- 
going, the  Department  found  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  proposed  regulatloas  to  be  In 
the   public    interest       On    July    1.    1965,    the 


Department  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter  the  regulations  which  Insofar  as  are 
pertinent  will  become  effective  January  i, 
1967,  some  18  months  after  Issuance.  The 
Federal  Register  document  (30  F.R  8477) 
explains  the  changes  In  the  proposal.  Sub- 
sequently, these  regulations  were  relaxed  to 
provide  that  upon  a  proper  showing  mailers 
who  could  not  come  into  compliance  by 
January  1,  1967,  would  be  allowed  appropri- 
ate extensions  of  time. 

A  comparison  of  the  steps  taken  in  this 
matter  with  the  requirements  .set  forth  In 
section  4  of  tlie  AdnUnlstr.iUve  Proi  edure 
Act  shows  that  all  steps  roiiulred  by  the 
Act  have  been  followed  and  properly  applied. 
As  indicated,  the  Department  does  not  be- 
lieve that  new  ley;islation  Is  required  to  sup- 
port the  outstanding  regulations. 

The  second  recommendation  contained  in 
your  letter  Is.  again  by  legislation,  postage 
rates  applicable  to  second-  and  tlilrd-class 
wovild  be  adjusted  upwards  In  increments 
if  the  mailer  did  not  follow  ZIP  Code  pre- 
sort regulations  to  be  effective  January  1, 
1967, 

In  responding  to  this  recommendation.  It 
is  my  best  Judgment  that  the  subject  of 
legislation  covering  postage  rate  changes 
should  not  be  presented  to  this  session  of 
the  Congress.  We  are  late  In  the  session 
and,  as  you  state,  "many  factors  must  be 
taken  into  accovint  when  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate reform  the  rat«  structtire."  As  evidenced 
in  the  piist,  legislative  action  on  the  adjust- 
ment of  postage  rates,  the  time  devoted  to 
Hearings,  and  the  deep  study  provided  by 
Members  of  the  Congress  Is  a  most  time- 
consuming  process,  which  Is  as  it  should  be. 
We  might  relate  this  to  the  time,  energy,  and 
constructiveness  your  Committee  Members 
have  given  to  the  ZIP  C'Xle  Proeram,  and 
we  feel  that  the  subject  of  posuigc  rates 
would  require  at  least  as  much  time  There- 
fore, I  would  hope  that  I  have  your  support 
in  my  reconamendatlon  that  we  not  present 
the  subject  of  postage  rate  changes  to  this 
session  of  Congress. 

With  the  above  being  acceptable,  we  must, 
therefore,  pursue  the  subject  of  providing  ex- 
tensions of  time  to  those  mailers  who,  for 
legitimate  reasons,  cannot  fully  ZIP  Code  by 
Januiiry  1.  1967.  We  now  have  In  process 
and  will  shortly  send  to  the  field  amplifica- 
tlona  on  our  existing  Instructions  covering 
extensions  of  time  for  noncompllers.  This 
will  Include  a  form  for  the  mailer  to  use  so 
he  can  supply  us  with  sufldclent  and  necessary 
data  on  which  we  can  make  determinations. 
We  ask  the  mailer  to  advise  us  of  the  total 
number  of  addresses  on  his  list,  the  number 
of  addresses  ZIP  coded,  and  the  balance  to  be 
ZIP  coded.  W'e  also  ask  him  to  advise  us  of 
the  earliest  practicable  compliance  date,  and 
to  Inform  us  of  the  steps  he  hiu?  taken  to 
date,  which  will  permit  us  to  render  Judg- 
ments on  his  Intent  We  want  to  know  the 
Source  of  his  lists,  whether  they  are  supplied 
by  List  Brokers,  customer  correspondence, 
etc.,  and  if  they  are  lists  of  a  permanent 
nature  or  If  there  Is  much  turnover  We  also 
desire  to  know  If  he  Is  awaiting  delivery  of 
a  particular  piece  of  equipment,  such  as  a 
computer,  which  may  be  the  cause  for  delay- 
ing full  conversion  Additional  information, 
for  example,  would  be  whether  the  extension 
would  be  applicable  to  mailings  issued  on  s 
rejwtitlve  basis  or  whether  It  Is  purely  pro 
motional  mall  We  would  also  want  to  know 
whether  the  applicant  malls  at  more  than  one 
post  office,  so  that  each  post  office  could  be 
properly  notified  of  the  extension,  if  granted. 
In  addition  to  requesting  the  above  infor- 
mation by  form,  our  Customer  Relations 
Offloers  In  the  Regional  Offices  or  our  Postal 
Service  Representatives  at  Poet  Offices  will 
personally  visit  and  assist  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  all  of  those  nailers  who  submit 
an  application  for  an  extension  of  time.  This 
win  be  done  before  the  Regional  Director 
makes  his  decision  on  the  application,  and  / 
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ifili  advise  the  Regional  Sfirectors  to  imm.e- 
diatcly  begin  this  process  and  to  make  their 
determinations  quickly. 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  mutual  coop- 
enitlon  of  Individual  mailers,  large  and  small, 
tbe  American  public,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  we  can  move  forward 
enthusiastically  and  produce  the  positive 
steps  that  all  have  indicated  this  worthwhile 
program  will  provide  to  the  Postal  Service  of 
this  country. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  interest 
and  cooperation  you  have  personally  given 
this  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

LAWiENCE  F  O'Brien, 


LOW-PRICED  TILE  IMPORTS  FROM 
JAPAN 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  addres.s  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  arid  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HERLONG  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  took  the  floor  to  note  a  situa- 
tion created  by  low-priced  wall  tile  im- 
ports from  Japan,  imports  which  are 
currently  being  invesrt,igated  by  the 
Treasury  Department  under  our  anti- 
dumping laws.  At  that  time,  I  noted 
that  the  complaint  in  this  case  alleges 
that  Japanese  dumping  of  this  product 
is  widespread,  injurious,  flagrant,  and 
predatory,  that  it  involves  a  dumping 
price  35  to  45  percent  below  prices  for 
similar  tile  in  their  own  home  market. 

I  have  now  received  certain  followup 
Information  bearing  on  the  operations 
of  the  Japanese  in  this  .  area  which 
should  be  part  of  the  record.  My  in- 
formant, on  a  recent  visit  to  Japan, 
learned  that  Japanese  manufacturers  of 
elazed  wall  tile  and  the  giant  trading 
cartels  responsible  for  it*  distribution 
throughout  the  world  were  greatly  con- 
cerned by  the  filing  of  this  case. 

Apparently,  daily  meetings  of  execu- 
tives of  the.se  companies  were  held  on  the 
subject  over  the  course  of  several 
months.  Their  purpose,  of  course,  was 
to  see  how  best  to  get  around  a  possible 
ruling  by  the  U.S.  Government  that  they 
have  been  violating  our  antidumping 
statutes. 

It  would  appear  that  at  least  two  ways 
of  circumventing  the  law  are  now  under 
active  consideration.  First,  while  rais- 
ing the  price  of  the  individual  .squares  of 
tile  themselves  to  what  will  appear  to 
seeminply  be  a  less  predatory  price,  the 
Japanese  plan  simultaneously  to  lower 
the  price  of  tile  trim  to  such  a  point  that 
in  effi-ct  the  overall  price  of  a  shipment 
for  installation  in  this  country  would 
still  be  at  discriminatorily  low  rates. 
Such  trim  Is  of  .such  a  high  price  and 
sold  in  such  a  variety  of  sizes  it  would  be 
almost  impo.ssible  t-o  police  the  pricing 
of  this  product.  Second,  we  understand 
t^at  slight  modifications  in  the  product 
Itself  are  contemplated  such  as  a  mddi- 
Sed  glaze  on  the  surface  in  an  attempt 
to  make  a  legal  distinction  between  such 
products  and  those  currently  under 
tavestigatlon. 


''^r.  Speaker,  these  matters  are  called 
to  your  attention  not  for  the  purpose 
either  of  injuring  or  embar;-assing  our 
relations  with  the  Japanese  Government. 
Rather,  they  serve  merely  as  further 
indication  of  the  need  for  tightening  of 
our  antidumping  laws.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  passage  of  some  legislation 
that  would  assure  fair  comjjetition  in 
this  country  on  products  such  as  ceramic 
wall  tile  is  most  essential. 

It  is  also  important  we  take  note  of 
these  developments,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
fifth  meeting  of  the  Joint  United 
States-Japan  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Economic  Affairs  is  about  to  be  held  in 
Kyoto  on  July  5-7.  I  an.  .sending  a  copy 
of  this  and  my  previous  statement  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj'  Fowler,  so  our 
delegation  to  this  Conference  is  informed 
of  this  critical  situation  causing  great 
harm  to  a  small  U.S.  industry  and  its 
workers. 


WHITE  HOUSE  APPROVAL  OF  S.  944 
IS  SIGNIFICANT  STEP  FOR  NA- 
TIONS OCEANOGRAPHIC  COMMU- 
NITY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  signed  into  law  S.  944, 
the  oceanography  bill  which  repre.sents 
years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

The  President  deserves  the  praise  of 
the  entire  Congress  for  putting  his  signa- 
ture to  this  significant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Ocean  exploration  has  already  be- 
come a  vital  factor  iii  America's  prog- 
ress. Our  national  de^nse  is  becoming 
more  and  more  concerned  with  antisub- 
marine warfare.  The  presence  of  Soviet 
research  and  fishing  trawlers  In  the 
waters  close  to  U.S.  shores  gives  added 
weight  to  the  efforts  to  accelerate  oc«an 
exploration. 

S.  944  could  be  as  .significant  for 
oceanography  as  the  1958  National 
Space  Act  was  for  outer  space  explora- 
tion. As  the  President  knows  from  his 
service  as  chairman  of  the  Space  Coun- 
cil during  the  time  he  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  th^  United  States,  America  must 
move  forward  to  retain  world  leadership 
through  space  achievement.  The  Presi- 
dent, as  a  man  of  vision,  has  likewise 
seen  the  need  for  progress  through 
achievement  in  hydrospace. 

Sea  scientists  are  already  predicting 
achievements  in  undersea  technology 
which  novelist  Jules  Verne,  who  also 
foretold  .sending  men  to  the  moon  by 
rockets,  has  descrtbed.  Ocean  science 
may  soon  reach  the  point  where  Amer- 
icans, hvlng  and  working  in  tiny  cellular 
cities  1,500  feet  below  the  surface,  will 
move  about  by  "aquascooters."  Vaca- 
tioners will  visit  glass  houses  submerged 
five  stories  below  the  surface. 

Marine  scientists  are  talking  about 
new  concepts  in  •"aquaculture,"  and  fish 


farms  will  allow  marine  delicacies  such 
as  lobster  and  shrimp  to  be  grown  com- 
mercially. Commercial  growth  of  cer- 
tain seaweeds  may  also  be  possible,  and 
some  varieties  are  being  examined  for  use 
Ln  pharmaceuticals  and  fertilizers. 

The  Soviets,  already  ahead  of  us  In 
many  respects  of  ocean  exploration,  are 
experimenting  with  undersea  mowers  to 
harvest  valuable  seaweeds. 

Undersea  mining  is  already  producing 
submerged  minerals  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Coal  is  being  mined  in  3,000  feet 
of  water  of!  th*  coast  of  Japan,  which 
next  year  will  get  over  20  percent  of  its 
coal  supply  from  undersea  sources.  Dia- 
monds are  now  being  mined  commer- 
cially off  the  coast  of  Africa  in  200  feet 
of  water. 

Engineers  are  now  at  work  developing 
•deep    .leeps"    which    will    operate    rou- 
tinely at  20,000  feet  under  the  sea.  \vhere 
stress  of  over  3  tons  per  square  Inch  is 
exerted  on  submarine  hulls. 

The  next  year  and  a  half  will  be  crucial 
to  America's  development  as  an  under- 
sea power.  The  high-level  Cabinet-rank 
Council  provided  in  the  bill  gives  gen- 
uine stature  to  the  field  of  ocean  devel- 
opment. The  Presidential  Commission, 
which  I  was  plea.sed  to  have  authored  In 
H.R.  9064.  marks  the  first  t:me  a  working 
dialog  w^l  be  established  between  Gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  the  academic 
community  ;n  the  field  of  oceanography. 

America  has  entered  the  "wet  space 
age."  I  am  hopeful  that  our  conquest  in 
the  underseas  vill  be  as  rapid  and 
dramatic  as  our  progress  in  outer  sp&ce 
exploration. 


AMERICAN  INVESTORS  BEING 
ASKED  TO  FINANCE  PLTBLIC 
POWER 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEL^KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenian  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  soon  the 
British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power  Au- 
thoiity  will  be  asking  American  investors 
to  buy  $500  million  in  bonds  to  help  fi- 
nance the  so-called  ."eace  River  hydro- 
electric development  in  Canada.  This 
would  not  be  such  a  startling  revelation 
except  for  the  fact  that  this  same  gov- 
ernment-owned  power  authority  came 
into  being  a  few  short  years  ago  by  the 
simple  mechanism  of  seizing  an  Investor 
financed  eiecti-lc  company  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. There  can  be  no  better  exam- 
ple of  the  old  warning  of  the  fox  wanting 
to  guard  the  henliouse. 

Barron's,  the  national  business  and  fi- 
nancial weekly,  did  not  overlook  this  an- 
nouncement by  British  Columbia  In 
the  June  13  i-ssue,  Barron's  pointed  out 
in  a  front-page  article  that  the  willing- 
ness of  several  American  underwriting 
fii-ms  to  take  this  client  indicates  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  failings  of  Wall 
Street,  "its  willingness  to  do  business 
with  men  one  can't  trust." 
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The  very  Informative  article  in  Bar- 
ron's also  says: 

Even  In  the  best  of  times,  as  the  proapectus 
neglecta  to  p>olnt  out.  the  Peace  River  devel- 
opment which  the  new  bonds  will  help  to  fi- 
nance would  strike  most  observers  as  highly 
speculative.  Power,  as  Lord  Acton  once  said, 
corrupts.  He  should  have  lived  to  see  pub- 
lic power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  in  Barron's  is 
very  timely  because  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Congress  is  concerning  itself 
with  several  different  approaches  to  fi- 
nancing electric  power  development  in 
America.  There  are  bills  being  consid- 
ered in  the  legislative  committees  and 
appropriations  committee  to  authorize  or 
fund  Federal  construction  of  hydroelec- 
tric facilities.  This  body  within  the  past 
weelc  has  approved  an  increswe  in  the 
limitations  placed  on  TVA's  revenue 
bond  financing  authority.  The  Agricul- 
ture Committee  is  holding  hearings  on  a 
new  and  in  many  ways  an  almost  un- 
believable scheme  to  finance  REA  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve every  Member  of  this  body  will  ben- 
efit from  reading  the  careful  discussion 
of  the  British  Columbia  financing  scheme 
as  reported  in  Barron's.  For  this  reason. 
I  will  insert  this  article  in  its  entirety  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

(From  Barron's.  June  13.  1966] 

Thb  Pbace  MoNGcaa — A  I<OTr  on  thk  BBmsH 
Columbia  Htdro  and  Power  Authorttt 

"British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power  Au- 
thority has  filed  a  registration  statement 
with  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission relating  to  a  proposed  public  oBer- 
Ing  of  $50,000,000  of  Sinking  Fund  Bonds, 
Series  Y,  due  July  2,  1991.  The  underwriting 
group  will  be  headed  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
The  First  Boston  Corp  .  Halsey,  Stuart  Sc  Co., 
Inc..  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith 
Inc.,  Allen  &  Co..  W.  E.  Hutton  &  Co.,  and 
Jamea  Richardson  &  Sons.  Inc  The  Bonds 
will  be  direct  and  unconditional  general  ob- 
ligations of  the  Hydro  and  Power  Authority. 
Principal  and  Interest  will  be  uncondition- 
ally guaranteed  by  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  and  wll!  be  payable  In  New  York 
City  In  US  dollars.  Annual  sinking  fund 
payments  commer.clng  July  2,  1971,  will  re- 
tire 50%  of  the  Lsaue  prior  to  maturity. 
Purchases  of  the  Bonds  by  United  States 
persons  will  not  be  subject  to  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax." 

In  the  busiest  new  issue  market  In  the 
annals  of  Wall  Street,  the  foregoing  an- 
nouncement last  week  caused  barely  a  rip- 
ple of  Interest  On  the  previous  day,  after 
all.  Louisville  Gas  i  Electric  Co.  accepted 
a  bid  which  represented  the  highest  return 
on  Trlple-A  utility  obligations  In  a  half- 
century.  Next  day  Fannie  May  offered  the 
first  Installmentr— 4530  million  worth — of 
loan  participation  certificates,  novel  and 
controversial  government  securities  priced 
to  yield  up  to  an  unprecedented  5.75'"c.  De- 
spite Its  distant  origins  and  relatively  small 
slae,  however,  the  B  C  Hydro  and  Power  Au- 
Tiiorlty  Issue  rates  iit  Ica.st  a  footnote  trj 
Inanclal  history  For  It  points  up  one  of 
the  Streets  most  unfortunate  fallings.  Us 
willingness  to  do  business  with  men  one 
can't  trust. 

On  this  score  British  Columbia  Hydro  and 
Power  Authority,  as  a  creature  of  the  Provin- 
cial government,  eminently  qualifies.  A  half- 
decade  ago  this  government,  headed  then  ae 
now  by  the  Honorable  W.  A.  C  Bennett,  leader 
of  the  Social  Credit  Party,  launched  the  Au- 
thority through  the  simple  expedient  of  seiz- 
ing the  British  Columbia  Electric  Co.  AXt«r 
years  of  litigation,  during  which  the  B.C. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Premier  Bennett 


had  acted  illegally  on  every  count,  the  Prov- 
ince and  the  utility  finally  reached  a  settle- 
ment. From  a  bad  beginning  the  Authority 
is  moving  steadily  toward  a  dubious  end.  In 
view  of  the  restraints  on  Investment,  domes- 
tic and  foreign,  now  being  urged  on  private 
enterprise  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada  alike,  this 
Is  a  curious  moment  to  pursue  a  huge  and 
costly  project.  Even  in  the  best  of  times,  as 
the  prospectus  neglects  to  point  out,  the 
Peace  River  development  which  the  new 
bonds  will  help  to  finance  would  strike  moet 
observers  as  highly  speculative.  Power,  as 
Lord  Acton  once  said,  corrupts.  He  should 
have  lived  to  see  public  power. 

It's  quite  a  sight.  On  the  U.S.  side  of  the 
border  stand  such  monuments  to  lack  of 
principle  as  the  obsolete  nuclear  power  sta- 
tion at  Hanford,  Wash.,  as  well  as  the  illegally 
financed  generating  plant  of  the  Colorado- 
Ute  Electric  Association  (Barron's,  February 
21 ) .  •  Now  a  project  Is  rising  north  of  the 
border,  which— for  size,  coot  and  potential 
waste  of  resources — will  dwarf  anything  on 
the  continent.  Portage  Mountain  Dam  on 
the  Peace  River,  some  600  mllea  north  of 
Vancouver,  will  boast  on  ultimate  capacity 
of  2,270.000  kilowatts,  several  hundred  thou- 
sand more  than  Grand  Coulee,  currently  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Including  three  storage 
dams  planned  under  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty,  the  B  C  Hydro  and  Power  Authority 
has  blueprinted  total  capital  outlays  of  !«1  36 
billion  for  the  next  half-decade  AccordinK 
to  the  prospectus  for  the  forthcoming  offer- 
ing, which  constitutes  merely  the  first  round. 
•'The  Authority  expects  to  obtain  the  J932 
million  balance  of  the  capital  funds  required 
by  borrowing  approximately  two-thirus  of 
that  balance  from  Provincial  Government  in- 
vestment accounts  and  the  remainder  from 
other  investors." 

While  bursting  with  statistics,  the  pro- 
spectus is  something  less  than  a  model  of  full 
disclosure.  For  exampyj  it  scants  the  pro- 
tracted dispute  betweeBthe  Authority  and 
the  original  owner  otTtoe  properties,  the 
British  Columbia  Elec^^  Co.  The  Issue 
aroKe  in  mld-1961,  when  a  bill  to  expropriate 
B.C.  Electric  was  passed  In  record  Ume.  Lit- 
erally, overnight,  as  Barron's  observed,  a 
century-old  private  concern  became  an 
agency  of  the  Crowns  "The  speed  of  the 
move.  "  we  went  on.  'was  matched  by  its 
highhandedness.  In  a  previous  case,  an  im- 
partial tribunal,  after  weighing  such  factors 
as  future  earning  prospects  and  replacement 
costs,  fixed  the  compensation.  Here,  in  con- 
trast, tlie  price  was  decreed,  solely  on  the 
basis  of  paid-in  capital  by  the  governnieni. 
Itself,  with  no  provision  for  appeal  .  .  .  The 
terms  are  patently  unfair  to  most  stocii- 
holders.  In  the  view  of  the  Dominions 
financial  community,  which  has  denounced 
them  SIS  arbitrary,  unfair  and  inconsistent 
with  the  Canadian  tradition  of  equity  and 
legal  recourse'  such  terms  smack  less  of  ex- 
propriation than  of  conflscatloa." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia 
agreed.  In  July  of  1963  it  declared  the  en- 
abling act  unconstitutional.  The  court 
added  that  the  takeover  price  of  $172  mil- 
lion, which  purported  to  be  "full,  fair  and 
adequate  compensation."  was  too  low.  B.C. 
Electric  finally  settled  with  the  Province  for 
$197  million 

Water  over  the  dam,  some  may  say.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  large  simis  of  private 
capital — all  guaranteed  by  Victoria — which 
the  Authority  hopes  to  raise,  surely  the  past 
is  worth  recounting.  As  to  the  future,  the 
prospectus  sheds  equally  dim  light.  For  ex- 
ample, it  nowhere  breaks  down  total  sched- 
uled investment  between  the  three  Colum- 
bia River  dams,  two  of  which  will  generate 
neither  eleeirlclty  nor  profits,  and  the  Peace 
River  project  Itself.  It  makes  no  effort  to 
suggest  where  the  power  ultimately  will  go. 
or  at  what  price  or  cost.  Queried  about 
markets  last  week,  the  Authority  told  Bar- 
ron's it  expects  to  sell  its  output  primarily 


In  British  Columbia,  with  any  surplus  tick- 
eted for  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion. However,  in  view  of  the  huge  projected 
increase  in  kilowatts  (Portage  Mountain 
Dam  will  more  than  double  present  Provin- 
cial generating  capacity),  the  competition 
likely  from  new  discoveries  of  oil  and  gas 
(Rainbow  Lake),  and  the  declining  cost  of 
nuclear  power,  the  confidence  of  the  Peace 
mongers  may  prove  misplaced.  As  to  the 
U.S.,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  according  to  pri- 
vate utilities,  will  not  lack  for  power  In  the 
'Seventies. 

If  the  past  and  future  look  murky,  the 
present  is  clear.  B  C.  Hydro  and  Power  Au- 
thority, the  prospectus  shows,  operate.s  nije 
anything  but  a  business.  Its  railroad  and 
transit  operations  run  at  a  loss.  Since  tak- 
ing over  from  B  C  Electric.  It  has  steadily 
reduced  rates,  notably  to  residential  uaeri 
at  the  expense  of  profits.  In  the  1962  fl.sca! 
year,  the  Authority  showed  a  net  income  of 
$16.3  million  on  aggregate  revenues  of  $133 
million:  last  year,  in  striking  contrast,  on 
$160  million  It  earned  only  $7.5  million.  In 
short,  a  20'"  Increase  in  gross  has  gone 
hand-ln-hand  with  a  55%  drop  in  net. 

In  some  circles,  to  be  sure,  such  results 
are  praiseworthy.  Thus,  the  Northwest  Pub- 
lic Power  Association  last  Spring  presented 
British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power  Author- 
ity with  the  Paul  J  Raver  Award  for  Com- 
munity Service  After  listing  its  achieve- 
ments, the  Citation  reads:  "The  annals  of 
of  the  electric  utility  Industry  have  never 
recorded  so  much  progress  in  so  little  time  " 
On  both  sides  of  the  border,  what  former 
President  Eisenhower  labelled  creeping  so- 
cialism lately  has  been  making  a  great  leap 
forward.  Wall  Street  should  be  the  last  to 
underwrite  its  advance. 


VIETNAM 


Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  spoken  a  number  of  times  about 
the  failure  of  the  news  media  to  can? 
to  the  people  the  full  story  of  our  opera- 
tion in  Vietnam.  I  am  pleased  now  for 
the  opportunity  to  say  that  one  paper  I 
know  of  has  no  he.sitancy  to  speak  up  on 
this  vitally  important  side  of  our  opera- 
tion there.  The  Shreveport  Times  car- 
ried an  editorial  on  June  18  which  ex- 
pres.ses  my  view  exactly  and  I  think  It 
is  important  that  other  Members  have 
a  chance  to  see  it  also. 

That  Other  War 

What  the  average  American  hears  from 
Viet  Nam  usually  concerns  one  of  two 
things — combat  operations  against  the  Com- 
munists or  the  latest  political  upheaval  In 
Saigon.  _ 

But  there's  a  third  story  about  Viet  Nam 
that  ought  to  be  told  and  that  is  what  Amer- 
ica is  doing,  amid  the  chaos  of  war  and  polit- 
ical turbulence,  for  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam 

Most  people  are  not  aware  that  swarms 
of  Americans  are  out  working  in  the  Viet- 
namese countryside:  not  fighting,  but  re- 
building what  has  been  lost  in  the  war: 
building  things  like  schools  and  clinics  tbst 
Viet  Nam  never  has  had. 

Literally  hundreds  of  thousand.s  of  Viet- 
namese people  have  been  treated  by  Amer- 
ican medical  teams,  not  for  war  wounds  but 
for  ailments  like  round-worms  and  beriberi 
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What's  more,  nearly  every  American  de- 
fense perimeter  has  a  military  clinic— and 
It  9cr\es  not  only  U  .S  .ind  Vietnamese  troops 
but  Vietname-e  men.  women  and  children 
At  the  great  Marine  l>ase  of  Da  Nang,  for 
Instance,  Marine  doctors  not  only  patch  OI's 
but  attend  to  Vietnamese  villagers — many 
of  them  kids — who  sleep  right  alongside 
armed  leatlierneck.s. 

Politically.  American  forces  are  trying  to 
teach  the  people  some  representative  democ- 
racy at  the  grassroots,  in  the  villages  and 
provinces  The  idea  Is  to  build  a  viable, 
free-working  political  structure  from  the 
ground  up  If  Viet  Nam  does  ever  have  a 
realiy  free  election,  this  kind  of  American 
work  will  pay  off. 

These  positive  Amerlcam  efforts  to  help  all 
the  Vietnamese  people  are  not  very  often  em- 
pha.'^l?-ed  Here  we  ronless  to  puzzlement. 
Ttie  administration,  it  .seems,  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  buildl-c;  \ip  public  confidence  In 
what  we  are  doing  in  Vitt  Nam  by  publiciz- 
ing our  non-war  eilorts 

For  the  truth  is  that  .Americans  are  fight- 
two  wars  In  Viet  Nam  We  can  win  and  are 
winning  the  military  war.  We  also  are  try- 
ing to  win  a  war  against  disease,  poverty  and 
ignorance  We  cannot  tie  \'lctorioufi  in  Just 
one  of  these  two  struggle!;  both  must  be  won 
If  a  real  peace  is  to  comei  to  Viet  Nam. 


HORTON      RECOGNIZES      ANNIVER- 
S.\RY  OF  EAST  BERLIN  UPRISING 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
•i^  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Vew  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  17 
marked  the  13th  anniversarj-  of  the  East 
Berlin  upi-isinp.  While  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  not  in  session  on 
•Jiat  day,  I  feel  it  i.s  fitting  at  this  time 
to  recognize  this  significant  event  in 
man's  fight  for  freedom  and  to  honor  the 
memory  of  those  who  participated  in  it. 

The  entire  world  was  aroused  by  the 
incidents  which  took  place  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  on  June  17,  1953.  Even 
today  freemen  continue  to  marvel  at  the 
revolt  which  took  place  in  East  Berlin 
(»usinK  the  Russian  Government  serious 
embarra-s.sment  and  clearly  demon.'=trat- 
ing  to  the  world  how  cruel  and  heartless 
the  commissars  and  their  puppet  East 
Germans  could  be. 

Though  under  Russian  occupation,  the 
East  Berliners.  neverth»eless  did  not  lose 
sight  of  progress  and  improved  living 
conditions  made  by  their  countr>-men  in 
tile  We.stern  sector.  Those  in  the  East 
were  aware  of  the  propaganda  which  the 
Soviets  were  feeding  them,  and  when  the 
hated  dictator  Stalin  died  in  March  1953, 
the  people  of  East  Berlin  felt  that  here 
*as  their  chance  to  public  dissatisfac- 
aon  with  their  living  conditions  and  lack 
of  political  freedom.  Thus  on  June  17 
t^gan  the  heroic,  but  short-lived  revolt 
"■Inch  the  Russians  brutally  put  down. 
Many  brave  men  and  women  were  caught 
JP  in  the  Russian  retaliation  and  paid 
we  supreme  sacrifice — their  lives.  The 
nampie  of  their  courage  was  not  lost, 
however,  and  a  few  years  later  a  similar 
T^olt  broke  out  in  Hungarj-.  Clearly 
we  Soviet  Union's  Iron  Curtain  was  be- 
ing splintered  and  much  of  the  credit 
'*longs  to  the  gallant  people  of  East 


Berlin  who  defied  the  goliath  of  the 
Communist  world. 

That  Soviets  and  E:ast  Germans  still 
fear  the  East  Berliners'  quest  for  free- 
dom is  obvious  with  the  construction  in 
1962  of  the  infamous  Berlin  wall.  What 
further  indictment  of  communism's  fail- 
ure IS  required  than  for  it  to  feel  obliged 
to  wall  a  large  segment  of  its  people  in? 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  possible  that  those 
East  Berliners  of  the  June  17  revolt  never 
dreamed  that  it.s  repercussions  would 
still  be  felt  in  this  year  1966.  But  to 
their  credit  the  regime  of  the  East  must 
either  ir.stitute  more  repressive  means  to 
stifle  dis.sent  or  grant  the  people  more 
generous  measures  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity. Time  will  judge  what  they  choose. 
But  time  cannot  erase  the  role  played  by 
tliose  participants  of  the  June  17  move- 
ment who  struck  a  blow  for  freedom,  the 
effects  of  which  are  still  clearly  evident. 


DEMOCRATS:   THE  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATE  PARTY 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ap- 
palled the  other  day  to  see  $530  million 
of  federally  owned  mortgages  offered  at 
an  interest  rate  of  5  75  percent  and  a 
great  loss  to  the  Government.  This  sale 
further  tightened  an  already  tight 
money  situation  and  exerted  further 
pres-sures  toward  high  interest  rates.  It 
al.so  diverted  funds  from  the  savinp.';  and 
loan  industry  and  the  housing  market, 
further  compounding  the  problems  in 
those  areas.  I  think  we  can  now  truly 
call  the  Democrat  Party  the  "high  in- 
terest rate  party."  It  is  particularly 
alarming  that  also  involved  is  a  decep- 
tive etfort  to  cover  up  exce.ssive  deficit 
spending  for  more  mismanaged  Great 
Society  programs.  Under  unanimous 
consentfl  in.sert  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  17  describing  this 
situation: 

The  Tangled  Web 
When  officials  first  planned  to  step  up  sales 
of  Government-owned  mortgages  to  private 
Investors,  they  were  sure  they  had  a  good 
idea,  but  by  now  they  should  be  having  their 
doubts. 

The  Administration  arguing  for  the  sales, 
could  picture  itself  as  a  foe  of  Big  Govern- 
ment; after  all,  wasn't  it  substituting  private 
for  public  credit?  True,  in  a  sense:  Private 
Investjrs  Indeed  will  be  collecting  the  in- 
terest on  the  loans.  The  mortgages  remain 
Federally  insured,  though,  so  the  Govern- 
ment still  assumes  most  of  the  risk 

Aside  from  principle,  the  sales  had  their 
practical  aspects.  'By  disposing  of  a  lot  ul 
mortgages,  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
administrative  budget,  as  well  as  the  deficit. 
could  be  reduced.  And  that  would  leave 
room,  on  paper  anyway,  for  more  Great 
Society  programs  Of  course  it  was  a  little 
deceptive,  but  how  many  voters  understand 
the  workings  of  high  finance' 

However  many  such  well-versed  voters 
there  may  be.  quite  a  few  members  of  the 
electorate  plainly  don't  care  much  for  high 
Interest  rates.     As  evidence  of  that,  a  num- 


ber of  Democratic  politicians  have  largelv 
built  their  careers  by  campaigning  lor  ever- 
low  interest  charges. 

That  being  true,  it  must  have  been  a  little 
embarrassing  to  some  people  the  other  day 
when  $530  minion  of  Federally  owned 
mortgages  were  offered  at  an  interest  rate  of 
5-75="..  It's  a  good  bit  more  than  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  pay  when  it  se:is  its  own 
securities;  several  Republicans  were  quick 
to  claim  that  the  Democrats  had  now  be- 
come the  exponents  of  high  interest  rates. 

The  high  rate  also  promises  to  divert  funds 
from  the  savings  and  Ijan  industry  and  the 
housing  market,  thus  slowing  their  growth. 
While  a  little  slower  growth  might  be  de- 
sirable after  years  of  exuberance,  you- don't 
find  many  Democratic  politicians  saying  so. 

If  they  want  to.  the  Democrats  can  point 
out  that  the  Republicans  also  sold  oS  plenty 
of  mortgages  during  the  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration, but  we  don't  think  they  will  find 
this  any  great  consolation.  When  you're 
stuck  in  a  tangled  web.  it  doesn't  matter 
much  who  first  began  to  weave  it. 


CRACKS  IN  THE  FACADE  OP 
ECONOMIC  PROSPERITY 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  !Mr.  Ctjktis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the"  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
t^  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  cracks  are 

beginning  to  appear  m  aie  Nation's 
facade  of  economic  prosperit>-.  Over  the 
past  year,  there  has  been  a  sharp  re- 
duction m  the  rate  of  increase  of  our 
sUndard  of  living  as  a  ic-siilt  of  higher 
taxes  and  price  inflation 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  June  21, 
1966.  pointed  out  thai  between  the  sec- 
ond and  third  quarter.';  of  1965  "real" 
income  per  capita  grew  $47  The  in- 
crea.se  fell  to  S29  between  the  third  and 
fourth  quarter.*  and  lo  only  $13  between 
the  fourth  quarter  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1966 

The  slowdowTi  in  the  growth  of  per 
capita  personal  income  adjusted  for  tax 
increases  and  rising  prices  is  already 
having  effects  on  the  economic  outlook. 
Unless  checked,  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy itself  will  level  off  m  the  coming 
months.  Even  worse,  inflation  may  con- 
tinue or  even  accelerate.  The  decline  in 
"real"  spendable  earnings-  will  spur 
union  leaders  to  make  unusually  large 
wage  demands  during  the  heavy  bargain- 
ing tliat  IS  scheduled  for  next  year. 

The  slower  growth  of  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  IS  already  having  its 
effects  on  the  economy  Tlie  personal 
savings  rate  has  fallen  substantially  in 
recent  montiis,  putting  even  more  "up- 
ward pressure  on  interest  rates  that 
already  are  at  historically  high  levels. 
Retail  sales  also  are  increasing  less 
rapidly  than  last  year,  while  surveys  of 
coi^sumer  buying  plans  indicate  a  level- 
ing off  of  piwchases  in  the  coming 
months. 

In  an  inflationary  environment  such 
as  exists  today,  this  news  should  draw 
some  cheers.  Indeed,  this  wotUd  be  the 
case  if  It  were  the  result  of  a  conscious 
effort  by  Government  to  reduce  excessive 
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demand  by  reducing  or  deferring  non- 
essential civilian  spending. 

Today,  however,  inflationary  excesses 
themselves  are  braking  economic  growth 
and.  at  the  same  time,  creating  pressures 
for  inflationary  wage  demands  next  year. 
If  military  spending  is  then  increased  in 
the  face  of  an  emerging  wage-price 
spiral,  the  Johnson  administration  will 
face  a  Hobson's  choice  of  its  own  making. 
It  will  be  forced  to  permit  galloping  in- 
flation, apply  harsh  and  painful  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  restraints  or  seek  au- 
thority to  Impose  wage-price  controls. 
No  matter  what  the  policy  choice,  the 
American  people  will  lose. 

The  situation  that  is  building  up  to- 
day is  whaft  the  minority  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  warned 
against  in  their  ai;nual  views  contained 
in  the  committee  s  1966  annual  report  on 
the  Economic  Report  of  the  President. 
In  that  report,  we  said  that  failure  by 
the  administration  to  take  ti^nely  and 
effective  action  against  inflation  would 
lead  to  a  recession  next  year. 

Sir^e  then,  the  administration  has 
followed  a  policy  of  drift  and  delay,  re- 
lying largely  on  the  wage-price  guide- 
posts.  The  guideposts,  however,  have 
proven  not  only  ineffective,  but  they 
came  under  such  sharp  attack  from 
economists  that  they  are  now  all  but 
dead  and  buried. 

Except  for  the  increa-se  in  payroll  and 
excise  taxes  and  tlie  change  in  the  with- 
holding schedule,  the  administration  has 
put  the  burden  for  fighting  inflation 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  As  the  minority  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  warned,  the  result 
has  been  soaring  interest  rates.  The 
competition  for  funds  among  financial 
institutions  threatens  to  erupt  into  a 
full-blown  crisis,  with  the  savings  and 
loan  institutions  the  principal  victims  of 
the  adminstration's  economic  bltmdering. 
A  tax  increase  now  w'ould  only  ag- 
gravate those  conditions  which  are  lead- 
ing to  a  wage-price  spiral.  Monetary 
policy  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  any 
more  of  the  load.  The  only  feasible  way 
to  dampen  down  inflationary  pressures  is 
by  reducin:,'  Federal  spending  for  non- 
essential, civilian  spendintr.  The  need 
for  expenditure  restraint  is  all  the  greater 
in  the  light  of  the  increased  commitment 
of  troops  and  material  to  Vietnam  which 
the  administration  may  very  well  make 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

For  years  the  administration  has  been 
trumpeting  its  economic  achievements  In 
the  relatively  simple  and  popular  task  of 
stimulating  erowth  through  large  in- 
creases in  Government  spending,  tax 
cuts,  and  easy  money.  Now — when  faced 
with  the  more  difficult  and  impopular 
Job  of  restraining  demand  to  curb  Infla- 
tion— It  has  aiven  way  to  political  pres- 
sures It  does  nothing  to  restore  sus- 
tainable and  nonmflatlonary  growth,  ex- 
cept mouth  pleas  to  the  private  sector  to 
exercise  responsibility  and  restraint. 
The  cost  to  the  Nation  is  very  likely  to 
be  slower  growth  with  Inflation  In  1967, 
if  not  before. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
In  the  RicoRD  the  article  from  the  June 


21  Wall  Street  Journal  referred  to  earlier 
in  these  remarks: 

PRESsmiEs  ON  Pay  :  Higher  Prices.  Taxes 
Slow  the  Rise  or  'Real  '  Inlxjme.  Ana- 
lysts Say — Living-Standards  Index  Climbs 
Only  $13  in  3  Months,  U.nion  Will  Seek 
"Esc  alator  '— The  Impact  on  Retail  Sales 
(By  Albert  R.  Karr) 

America's  vaunted  standard  of  lu  Ing  has 
begmi  lo  rise  much  more  slowly. 

This  IS  ihe  conclusion  of  more  than  a  score 
of  leading  economists  and  other  specialists 
interviewed  In  recent  days  by  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  evidence  they  gener.illy  cite  Is 
contained  In  a  Uttle-notlced  but  highly  im- 
portant statistic  compiled  quarterly  by  the 
Government:  Per-capita  personal  Income 
alter  tax  payments  and  after  adjusting  for 
rising  prlce.s. 

Many  analysts  feel  this  figure,  also  known 
as  "real"  income,  comes  closer  than  any  other 
single  statistic  td  me.i.su.ing  US.  living 
standards.  It  stood  at  an  annual  rate  ol 
$2,260  in  the  year  s  first  quarter,  after  allow- 
ing for  seasonal  factors.  The  tirst-quarter 
rale  was  a  record,  but  It  also  was  only  $13 
above  the  comparable  rate  In  the  previous 
quarter.  Tlie  1965  fourth-quarter  rate,  by 
contrast,  wa.s  $29  hlsher  than  In  the  previous 
jjerlod.  The  Increase  between  the  second  and 
third  quarters  was  $47,  nearly  four  times 
the  latest  gain. 

LriTLE    SLACK    REMAINS 

Many  analysts  not  only  note  that  the  rise 
Is  slowing  but  predict  the  slowdown  will 
continue  In  coming  mouths.  They  expect 
increasing  consumer  prices,  higher  taxes,  par- 
ticularly at  the  state  and  local  level,  and 
slower  business  growth  that  will  make>real 
personal  Income  gains  more  difficult.  Slower 
business  growth,  most  analy.sts  ugree.  Is  the 
Inevitable  result  of  the  fact  that  relatively 
little  slack  remains  In  today's  fast-stepping 
economy,  in  terms  of  man-power  or  ma- 
chlue-power. 

Beryl  W.  Sprlnkel  vice  president  and  econ- 
omist for  Chicago's  Harris  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Bank,  expresses  the  view  of  many  ana- 
lysts "Increases  In  real  Income  will  con- 
tinue to  slow  down.  In  large  part  because 
from  now  on  we  must  rely  for  further  eco- 
nomic growth  on  Increases  In  production 
capacity  and  av,illable  manpower.  There  is 
practically  no  more  slack  to  take  up." 

The  slowdown  In  "real"  Income  can  hurt 
the  economy  In  several  ways,  most  econo- 
mists say. 

"Over  the  years,  there's  been  a  very  close 
relationship  between  real  Income  and  retail 
sales."  declares  George  W.  McKlnney.  Jr.. 
vice  president  and  economist  for  Lrvlng  Trust 
Co  of  New  York.  The  banker  says  that  signs 
of  a  retail  slowdown  already  are  evident. 
Consumers  In  recent  weeks  have  been  spend- 
ing only  some  T-  more  for  goods  than  a  ye.ir 
earlier,  he  notes;  in  the  first  quarter,  by  con- 
trast, such  spending  ran  about  10 '"c  above 
the  1965  pace. 

CONCERN    ABOUT    PRICES 

At  the  same  time,  a  recent  survey  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  finds  that  "consumers 
will  spend  less  irt-ely"  In  coming  months. 
"The  net  result  might  be  a  leveling  off  In 
spending,"  the  survey  states.  It  notes,  par- 
ticularly, that  consumers  are  concerned  by 
the  extent  to  which  rising  prices  are  eroding 
their  take-home  pay. 

This  erosion  can  be  plnf>olnted  by  com- 
paring two  series  of  per-caplta  Income  sta- 
tistics. The  first-quarter  rate  of  $2,260  Is 
expressed  In  terms  of  1958  prices,  to  eliminate 
the  effect  of  inflation.  However,  the  Govern- 
ment also  Issues  per-caplta  Income  statistics 
that  are  not  adjusted  for  Inflation.  Expressed 
In  terms  of  current  prices.  Government  rec- 
ords show,  flrst-quarter  per-caplta  Income 
stood  at  an  annual  rat«  of  $2,492 — a  full  $232 
above  the  nonlnflated  figure  for  the  period 


In  1958,  of  course,  the  two  statistical  series 
were  Identical,  per-caplta  personal  Income 
after  taxes  in  either  series  totaled  $l,83i 
then. 

The  Impact  of  rising  prices  on  real  income 
has  been  particularly  noticeable  In  recent 
months.  This  is  because  the  Governmeni's 
consumer  price  Index,  which  most  economist* 
feel  Is  tantamount  to  the  cost  of  living,  re- 
cently has  been  climbing  at  an  accelerating 
rate.  In  the  three-month  period  ended  April 
30.  for  instance,  the  price  Index  registered  iu 
largest  gain,  1.4' '  ,  for  that  period  since  195i 

The  first  quarter  slowdown  in  real  Income 
growth  took  phice  despite  a  continued  sharp 
rise  In  personal  income  In  current  dollars,  not 
adjusted  for  Infiatlon.  Since  then,  there  are 
signs  of  an  easing  in  the  rate  of  Increase  of 
income  in  even  these  terms,  which  would,  of 
course,  accentuate  the  slowdown  In  real  in- 
come.  Government  figures  show  an  average 
monthly  rise  In  total  personal  Income  of  $2 
billion  in  April  and  May.  well  below  the  aver- 
age monthly  climb  of  $3.5  billion  In  the  first 
quarter. 

Purchasing  power  Is  also  being  held  down 
by  higher  Federal  taxes.  An  increase  in  with- 
holding tax  rales  on  May  1  reduced  take- 
home  pay.  It  followed  a  sizable  boost  in 
Social  Security  tax  deductions  on  Jan.  i, 
which  had  a  similar  effect. 

PRESSING    FOR   PAY   BOOSTS 

Many  analysts  predict  that  the  Income 
slowdown  will  prompt  employees  generally  to 
press  for  big  pay  increases  that  ultimately 
could  lead  to  still  more  rapid  price  inflation 
but  wouldn't  appreciably  bolster  their  real 
Income. 

Typically,  Nat  Goldflnger.  research  direc- 
tor for  the  AFT^CIO,  points  to  Government 
figures  showing  that  a  downturn  In  purchas- 
ing power  already  Is  hurting  some  wige 
earners.  In  terms  of  1957-59  prices,  Mr.  Gold- 
finger  relates,  the  average  weekly  wage  of 
a  manufacturing  worker  with  three  depend- 
ents climbed  last  year  to  $8806,  a  record, 
from  $85.27  In  1964,  At  times  this  year, 
however,  this  statistic  h.is  fallen  below  the 
year-e.irller  level.  In  March,  for  Instance.  It 
was  *(r7.80.  dov^m  from  -$88  16  In  March  1965: 
the  April  figure  of  $87.32  was  a  scant  nine 
cents  above  the  April   1966  average. 

Particularly  disturbed  by  such  data  are 
-unions  that  In  the  early  1960's  decided  not  to 
press  hard  for  cost-of-living  "escalator" 
clauses  in  their  contracts,  on  the  ca!culatl3n 
that  the  year.s  of  rapid  price  Inflation  were 
over.  Such  clauses,  of  course,  tie  union  wage 
schedules  directly  to  movements  of  the  con- 
sumer price  index:  auto  workers,  for  Instance, 
have  already  received  a  six-cents-an-hour 
cost-of-living  pay  boost  this  year. 

The  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  among  others,  gave  up  its  escalator 
clause  in  1960,  recalls  David  Uisser,  the  big 
union's  collective  bargaining  director  Since 
then,  the  labor  leader  reports,  hourly  wages 
of  many  lUE  members  have  climbed  11%, 
barely  more  than  the  9'7c  rise  of  consumer 
prices  in  the  same  period. 

Because  of  this  situation.  Mr  Lasser  says, 
"we  are  not  only  going  to  ask  for  large  pay 
Increases  but  for  a  relnstltution  of  the  cost- 
of-living  escalator'"  In  contract  negotiations 
scheduled  to  start  later  this  year  The  urltoi 
official  adds:  "Loss  of  purchasing  p«.iwer  is 
one  of  the  moet  Important  Issues  that  our 
jjeople  have  expressed  themselves  on.  I'm 
sure  everybody  is  catching  it  from  their 
wives— I  know  I'm  catching  it  from  mine," 

The  Income  slowdown,  .some  economists 
say,  has  led  many  consumers  recently  to  sate 
a  smaller  than  normal  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings. Personal  savings  amounted  to  only  &"<> 
of  after-tax  income  in  the  first  quarter,  down 
from  5  6'o  In  the  previous  quarter. 

However,  these  analysts  add.  history  shows 
thatyonsumers  don't  let  their  savings  remain 
at  unusually  low  levels  for  very  long.  If  the 
savings  rate  bounces  back  to  a  more  normal 
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level  of  near  6';  ,  ae  history  suggests  It  soon 
ff;!l,  this  would  force  a  further  sloiwlown  in 
consumer  spending,  these  analysts  observe. 

Mr  McKiiiney  of  Irving  Trust  says:  "The 
cji.^'i'ii'^!'  IS  apt  to  let  t,ix  increases  and  other 
su>"a  ll'.uigs  bite  Into  his  savings  at  first; 
he  'Ai;!  go  on  spending  at  the  old  rate.  But 
af'.t-r  a  while  he  will  adjust  to  the  new  clr- 


KKK  IN  THE  NORTH 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extnaneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alab.ima? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
tiioUtjh  we  usually  associate  the  activities 
of  tlie  various  Klans  with  the  South,  the 
North  is  not  without  its  share  of  racial 
extremists.  The  followinR  account  of  a 
KKK  meeting  In  Lakewood,  Ohio,  should 
wake  up  those  who  still  view  the  KKK 
as  bemc:  at  least  as  far  away  as  the 
Mason-Dixon  lino. 

I  talked  with  Tom  Shaughnessy.  the 
Sun-Herald  reporter  who  covered  the 
KKK  meeting  of  May  7  and  learned  that 
since  that  time  his  car  lias  b^n  set  on 
fire  on  at  least  two  occasions.  Obviously 
the  front  pare  stoiy  complete  with  seven 
pictures  which  appeared  In  the  Sun-Her- 
ald of  May  12  was  the  last  tyiJe  of  pub- 
licity de.'-ired  by  the  attendants. 

On  June  16.  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
15754.  wliich  would  curb  orcanlzational 
conspiracies  in  the  United  States  which 
seek  to  deprive  citizens  of  their  rights  by 
clandestine  or  violent  methods.  I  am 
sure  the  need  for  enactment  of  this 
mea.sure  will  be  more  apparent  after 
readme;  Tom  Shaughnessy 's  account  of 
the  May  7  KKK  mcelins  in  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  en'itlod:  ""West  Shore  Snubs  Im- 
perial Wizard:  Klan  Vents  Hate  on  Her- 
ald Reporter."  and  I  ask  that  this  item 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

West  Shore  Snuds  Impehiai.  Wizard;   Klan 
Vents  Hate  on  Herald  Reporter 
I  By  Tom  Shaughnessy  ) 

Big: (try  is  a  flop  in  the  West  Shore. 

KKK  sympathlaer  Robert  Annable  and  his 
Conservative  Society  punks  could  have  lield 
their  h.ite  get-together  in  somebody's  base- 
ment. 

In  spite  of  much  publicity,  only  about  200 
psld  a  buck  and  a  hull  to  hear  KKK  Imperial 
Wizard  James  R.  'Venable  and  Negro  Arch- 
bishop Clarence  C  Addison  talk  aljout 
"Negras"  Saturday  night  at  Lakewood  Civic 
Auditorium. 

Even  the  pickets  got  bored  and  went  home 
Parly.  Slpn-c,i.rrlers  hauling  around  placards 
reading  "KKK  Fasclrt  Swine"  and  "Klans- 
nien  are  American  Nazis"  paraded  In  front  of 
the  auditorium  for  a  short  time  before  the 
program. 

When  I  tried  to  take  pictures.  I  found 
most  of  the  bigots  weren't  wild  about  having 
the  folks  back  home  find  out  where  they 
were  spending  Saturday  night. 

I  turned  the  camera  on  a  doll  whose  face 
"■as  completely  covered  with  a  scarf  when  a 
couple  of  guys  started  Jumping  over  seats 
after  me. 

"I'm  not  too  old  to  go  to  the  hospital,"  one 
fuy  h.iilered  at  hl«  wife  who  was  hanging  on 
to  the  bark  of  his  coat. 

"Okay  pop.  say  cheese,"  I  told  him. 


"What  he  said  didn't  even  come  close.  I 
took  his  picture  anyway. 

"Get  that  camera."  a  guy  with  sideburns 
screeched. 

The  cops  spoiled  all  the  fun. 

For  the  next  90  seconds  I  felt  like  I'd  been 
caught  rolling  loaded  dice  at  a  policeman's 
benefit. 

"Why  don't  we  talk  it  over  In  the  lobby," 
I  finally  suggested. 

Speaker  Venable  who  had  been  telling  us 
If  It  weren't  for  the  KKK,  we'd  all  be  mulat- 
tos, stopped  his  talk. 

"Throw  that  damn  fink  photographer 
out,"  a  lady  on  the  aisle  screamed. 

•"Veah.  he's  a  stinking  Integratlonlst," 
others  screeched.     "Throw  the  hnk  out." 

Out  In  the  lobby  the  bigots  kept  yelping 
at  police  to  get  my  film.  Police  Ignored 
tiiem 

"He's  drunk — you  can  tell  the  fink  Is 
drunk."  one  fellow  with  sideburns  and  a 
nasal  Roy  Acuff  twang  kept  telling  police. 

"He's  on  L6D,"  another  whined. 

"I  can  tell  he's  Irish — I  can  smell  him," 
said  another.    Nobody  laughed. 

"He's  a  lousy  Integratlonlst,"  repeated  a 
broad-shouldered  woman  wearing  sun 
glasses. 

I  suggested  a  return  match  after  the  police 
went  home.    Bo,  far,  there's  been  no  R.S.V.P.S. 

One  fellow,  who  works  as  a  Lakewood  cab 
driver,  swiped  at  me  with  a  rolled-up 
program. 

Back  In  the  hall  one  of  Annable's  punks — 
they  say  they're  trying  to  enlighten  the 
public — spit  on  my  clean  suit  coat.  I'm  sav- 
ing his  picture  until  I  finish  my  karate 
lessons. 

Speaker  Venable  woundHbp  his  talk,  telling 
the  bigots  Catholics  can't  belong  to  his  or- 
ganization because  they  owe  alleglence  to  the 
Pope  and  Jews  can't  either  because  they're 
not  Christians. 

Annable,  local  organizer  of  the  sponsoring 
National  Christian  Conservative  Society, 
spent  the  next  90  minutes  whining  about  the 
Lakewood  Sun-Poet  and  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  pointing  out  that  the  NAACP  doesn't 
have  a  Negro  president. 

Annable  complained  newspapers  tvrtsted 
his  message  and  said  he  wanted  to  sue  the 
Press  but  couldn't  find  a  lawyer  who  would 
represent  him.  Hooded  Klansmen  have 
picketed  the  Press  several  times  in  recent 
weeks  carrying  Annable's  signs. 

You  could  tell  the  players  without  a  score 
card. 

License  plates  in  the  parking  lot  Indicated 
most  of  audience  was  not  from  Lakewood. 

Watching  who  applauded  Inside  separated 
the  believers  from  the  non-believers. 

One  articulate  Lakewood  teenager  told 
me  he  disagreed  with  those  who  said  the 
Klan  gathering  should  be  kept  out  of 
Lakewood. 

"The  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  those 
Jerks  would  be  to  let  everyone  In  town  see 
the  npnsense  here  tonight."  he  explained 

Annable,  swamped  In  a  bid  for  nomination 
as  a  stale  rcpreeentative  from  the  Parma 
Heights  area  in  last  Tuesday's  primary,  con- 
tinued to  deny'Klan  membership,  but  did  say 
he  agrees  "wholeheartedly  with  the  principles 
of  the  Klan."  * 

Negro  Archbishop  Addison  was  the  final 
speaker. 

Addison,  splrtual  leader  of  an  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey  diocese,  argued  that  red  ants  and 
black  ants  don't  share  the  same  ant  hill, 
which  he  said  proves  integration  Is  evil. 

"God  made  the  difference,  you  didn't"  the 
Archbishop  thundered  while  the  bigots 
cheered.  "The  black  bird  doesn't  flock  with 
the  pigeon.  The  crow  doesn't  wing  with  the 
dove." 

Rev.  Addison  said  he  believed  Negroes 
have  "Just  as  good  a  chance  as  any  white 
man"  In  this  country. 


ESTABLISH    A    NATIONAL    COM?>nS- 

SION  ON  REFORM  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL CRIMINAL  LAWS 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker. 
I,  like  many  of  my  colleagues,  believe 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  remain  continually  vigilant  in  fight- 
ing crime.  In  Congi-ess  after  Congress 
we  have  enacted  laws  wliich  we  all  hoped 
would  curtail  or  prevent  the  antisocial 
behavior  of  the  criminal:  yet  year  after 
year  the  crime  rate  continues  to  rise. 

I  now  believe  that  we  must  reevaluate 
our  approach,  which  apparently  is  not 
the  most  successful  means  of  protecting 
our  citizens  or  dissuading  those  who  so 
blatantly  disregard  our  laws.  Accord- 
ingly. I  am  joining  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  bill  ■R-hich  I 
believe  will  provide  an  opporttmity  for 
reevaluation  of  our  Federal  system  of 
criminal  justice. 

This  propo.^ed  legislation  establishes  a 
bipartisan  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws  and 
is  made  up  of  Members  of  Congress, 
judges,  and  private  citizens.  The  Com- 
mission will  have  one  goal :  improvement 
of  the  Federal  system  of  crlmmal  iu.stice. 
More  s]>ecifically.  the  Commission  will 
recommend  to  the  Congress  within  2 
years  how  the  Federal  criminal  laws 
might  be  rewritten  to  better  serve  the 
ends  of  justice  and  the  protection  of 
society.  The  Commission  will  do  more 
than  merely  revise  and  improve  upon  the 
existing  law.  it  will  recommend  new  laws 
that  might  be  added  and  old  laws  which 
should  be  deleted  from  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code. 

Throughout  history  there  have  been 
efforts  to  recodify  and  republish  the 
criminal  laws.  I  beheve  it  would  serve 
a  useful  purpose  to  briefly  point  out  how 
these  prior  efforts  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  work  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mission 

The  flrtt  Federal  criminal  laws  were 
enacted  in  the  Crimes  Act  of  1790  That 
act,  defined,  among  others,  such  offenses 
as  treason,  misprision  of  felony,  forgery 
and  bribery,  and  prescribed  punishment 
for  each.  Many  of  these  offenses  and 
their  punishments  have  survived  the 
years  in  almost  verbatim  form.  It  was 
k  small  art  defining  only  general  crimes 
against  the  United  States,  but  our  Na- 
tion was  also  small  then  with  a  popula- 
tion of  only  3  million. 

Remembering  that  there  are  no  Fed- 
eral common  law  crimes  and  that  Fed- 
eral prosecution  must  rest  upon  an  act  of 
Congress  defining  the  crime,  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  write  these  laws.  Throughout 
our  early  years,  such  crime  legislation 
was  enacted  without  any  real  attempt  to 
reconcile  conflicting  provisions  with  the 
earlier  law.    It  was  not  until  1866.  when 
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President  Andrew  Johnson  saw  fit  to  at- 
tempt a  codification  of  these  accumu- 
lated laws,  that  an  effort  was  made  to 
collect  and  clearly  state  the  Federal 
criminal  laws.  This  first  Commission 
finally  produced  the  Revised  Statutes 
which  contained  a  section  specifically 
dealing  with  Federal  criminal  laws. 

Again.  In  1897.  Congress  authorized  a 
Commission  to  revise  and  codify  the 
criminal  and  penal  laws  of  the  United 
States.  This  resulted  in  the  Criminal 
Code  of  1909.  Thirty-nine  years  later 
the  Federal  Criminal  Laws  were  again 
revised,  recodified  and  enacted  into  posi- 
tive law.  as  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

It  must  be  noted  that  all  of  these  pub- 
lications of  the  criminal  laws  were  lim- 
ited In  that  they  did  not  attempt  to 
change  the  existing  law.  rather  merely 
bring  the  existing  la-.v  up  to  date  and 
state  it  more  precisely.  Similarly.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  recently  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  bill  to  establish  a  criminal  law 
revision  commission,  but  the  proposal 
merely  envisages  another  attempt  at  re- 
codification I  believe  Lliis  is  InsuflBcient, 
and  I  suggest  that  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  which  can  gj  beyond  the  existing 
laws  and  suggest  new  substantive  areas 
to  be  Incorporated  into  the  crimmal 
code,  will  go  much  further  in  Improving 
the  Federal  .system  of  criminal  justice. 


COLLEGE  HILL  CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Cl.^ncyI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLANCY  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  the  community 
of  College  Hill,  which  was  annexed  by 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  In  1911,  Is  com- 
memorating its  100th  anniversary  this 
year.  The  Honorable  Walton  H.  Bach- 
rach,  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  has  pro- 
claimed the  week  of  June  20  through  26 
as  Collepe  Hill  100th  Anniversary  Week. 

College  Hill  began  a  7-day  festival  on 
Monday  to  commemorate  its  incorpora- 
tion as  a  city  in  1866.  Activities  include 
a  homecoming  program  for  former  resi- 
dents, "Sing  Out  Cincinnati."  selection 
of  Miss  College  Hill,  and  Sports  Night, 
during  which  not<?d  sports  personalities 
will  gfve  demonstrations  and  sign  auto- 
graphs. In  addition  there  will  be  a 
2-day  sidewalk  sale,  featuring  merchants 
in  costumes  from  Lincoln's  era.  a  record 
hop.  tours  of  historic  College  Hill  homes 
and  buildings,  a  parade,  and  an  lee  cream 
social. 

We  have  been  fortunate  In  having  good 
local  government,  numerous  churches 
representing  many  denominations,  flrst- 
rate  educational  Institutions,  many  ac- 
tive civic  and  fraternal  groups,  busi- 
nesses of  all  descriptions,  and  attrsuitlve 
residential  areas  in  College  Hill,  all  con- 
tributing to  making  this  area  the  fine 
community  it  Is. 


In  the  184GS  College  Hill  became  a 
noted  educational  center  when  Freeman 
O.  Cary  established  Farmers  College 
with  a  model  farm,  the  first  agricultural 
experiment  station  In  the  United  States. 
Many  young  men  who  afterward  became 
famous  in  the  annals  of  our  country's 
history  attended  Cary's  Academy  for 
Boys,  precurser  of  Farmer's  College. 
Among  these  was  Benjamin  Harrison, 
23d  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  1890  Farmer's  College  became  the 
Ohio  Military  Institute.  The  OMI  was 
torn  down  in  the  l«50's.  In  1961.  Aikcn 
High  School  was  completed,  built  to  re- 
semble a  college  campus.  College  Hill 
Elementary  School  was  constructed  in 
1903  and  in  1926  was  expanded.  Since 
College  Hill  has  grown  tremendously 
since  1903  when  the  school  was  built,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  build  another 
elementary  school.  The  new  school  will 
be  completed  in  September  1966  and  will 
be  called  Pleasant  Hill  Blementary 
School.  There  are  two  parochial  schools 
located  in  College  Hill— St.  Clare  Ele- 
mentary School,  which  was  erected  in 
1915.  and  McAuley  High  School,  which 
was  built  in  1960. 

Another  eminent  institution  on  Col- 
lege Hill  during  its  early  days  was  the 
Oliio  Female  College,  opened  in  1848  as 
one  of  the  most  elite  schools  in  the  Mid- 
west. The  school  was  twice  destroyed  by 
fire  and  rebuilt.  The  grounds  on  which 
the  college  stood  are  now  the  sit-e  of  the 
Emerson  A.  North  Hospital,  which  con- 
tinues the  school's  history  of  service  to 
the  community. 

There  is  much  community  and  civic 
pride  in  College  Hill  and  justifiably  so. 
for  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
communities  in  the  United  States.  The 
members  of  the  many  civic  and  fraternal 
grcaips  have  contributed  their  time. 
money  and  much  hard  work  to  lend  a 
hand  in  making  this  an  outstanding  com- 
munity in  Cincinnati. 

Merchants  in  the  College  Hill  area 
sponsor  baseball  and  football  teams  for 
the  children  in  the  community,  as  well  as 
other  worthwhile  events  and  activities. 
Crawford's  Field  and  Town  Hall  are  both 
used  for  recreational  facilities. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
citizens  of  College  Hill  have  received 
many  awards  through  the  years  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  service  to  city.  State, 
and  country,  and  everyone  is  extremely 
proud  of  them. 

On  this  most  important  occasion  we 
are  proud  to  recall  the  rich  heritage  of 
College  Hill,  and  though  we  will  not  be 
around  for  the  celebration  of  its  second 
centennial,  I  feel  sure  that  the  present 
and  future  residents  of  the  communitv 
will  preserve  and  enhance  its  well-de- 
served reputation. 


NPA  ENDORSES  ATLANTIC  UNION 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  PindlkyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.. Speaker,  recent 
extensive  hearings  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  reflect  the 
deep  interest  of  the  Con.cress  in  the  cur- 
rent  critical  condition  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

A  cogent  analysis  of  this  problem,  with 
a  broad  approach  to  its  solution,  was  re- 
cently published  by  the  National  Plan- 
ning  A.ssociation. 

This  association  is  an  independent, 
nonpolitlcal.  nonprofit  organization  com- 
prising leaders  of  agriculture,  business, 
labor,  and  the  profc&sioixs.  Its  purixise 
is  to  maintain  and  strengthen  private 
Initiative  and  enterprise. 

NPA  committees,  assisted  by  a  re- 
search staff,  study  issues  of  public  con- 
cern and  publish  reports. 

Believing  that  all  should  have  the 
benefit  of  this  study,  I  offer  a  portion  of  it 
herewith  from  the  Record: 

The   EMERr.i.NG    Needs    of   the   Atl.\ntic 
Community 

In  the  light  of  history,  the  achievement* 
of  NATO  are  very  Impressive.  Yet  in  the 
light  of  the  following  needs  of  the  peoples  o.' 
the  Atlantic  Community,  they  are  clearly  in- 
adequate. 

PoHtlral:  To  prevent  disruption  of  the  At- 
lantic Alliance,  which  would  Imperil  the  .se- 
curity of  the  entire  free  world:  to  attain  In- 
creased capabilities  for  meeting  common 
political,  military,  economic,  and  social  chal- 
lenges; to  achieve  common  policies  and  unit- 
ed action  on  tjuestlons  of  mutual  concern; 
to  cre.-»te  a  stronger  basis  for  successful  nego- 
tiations with  Communist  governments,  eg. 
on  such  Issues  as  German  unification  and 
Vietnam. 

Military:  To  attain  an  acceptable  and  sat- 
isfactory solution  to  the  potentially  dlsr\:p- 
tlve  Issue  of  nuclear  control;  to  achieve  morf 
equitable  national  contributions  to  the  com- 
mon defense;  to  gain  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  In  defense  through  Integration  of 
production.  Joint  research  and  development, 
and  standardization  of  weapons  and  equip- 
ment. 

Economic:  To  harmonize  and  coordinate 
economic  policies  In  order  to  foster  economic 
growth  and  rai.'e  standards  of  living:  to  ex- 
pand trade  by  progres.sive  reduction  of  trade 
barriers:  to  promote  adequate  International 
monetary  reform:  to  harmonize  policies  on 
East-West  trade;  to  provide  more  adequate 
and  more  coordinated  aid  to  developing 
countries. 

These  requirements  could  all  be  fulfilled 
by  the  peoples  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
through  the  exercise  of  sufHclent  Imagina- 
tion, initiative,  will,  and  cooperative  spirit 
And.  the  constructive  effort  neces->^ary  to  ful- 
fill them  would  bring  nearer  the  attainment 
of  the  five  great  objectives  of  the  Western 
peoples  noted  earlier 

The  task  of  meeting  these  political,  mili- 
tary, and  economic  needs  presents  a  chal- 
lenge unprecedented  in  scope  and  complex- 
ity, but  It  Is  by  no  means  beyond  Western 
capabilities.  Political  inventiveness  did  not 
die  with  the  founders  of  our  Republic,  as 
the  founders  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity have  recently  shown  The  peoples  of 
the  West,  who  have  made  such  vast  progress 
during  this  century  In  science,  industry, 
transjKjrtatlon,  communications,  and  pub- 
lic health  cannot  be  regarded  as  lacking  tbe 
capacity  to  achieve  comparable  progress  in 
political  construction.  Tlie  principles  on 
which  to  found  the  institutions  required  to 
meet  Atlantic  needs  are  embodied  in  the  two 
new  concepts  of  Interdependence  and  com- 
munity. Guidelines  can  be  found  not  only 
In  the  political  creations  of  past  centurie* 
but    also   In   the    European   Economic   Com- 
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muntty.  But  the  developments  required  to 
serve  existing  needs  and  those  of  our  chil- 
dren cannot  be  carried  out  without  paying  a 
price. 

For  the  American  people,  this  price  consists 
primHrily  of  accelerating  the  changes  that 
have  already  been  occurring  In  their  habits 
of  thought.  Americans  have  already  been 
learning  to  think  In  terms  of  something 
larger  than  existing  nations.  Along  with  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  Americans  have  always  had 
toward  their  city  or  town,  their  state  and 
their  country,  they  will  have  to  develop  an 
additional  loyalty  toward  a  larger  political 
entity.  This  additional  loyalty  is  not  too 
(iifRcult  to  attain,  as  so  many  civil  servants 
on  tlip  staffs  of  the  European  Communities, 
N.'VTO.  and  the  Onlted  Nations  demonstrate 
every  day. 

For  the  people  of  the  tJnlted  States,  how- 
ever, the  price  will  not  be  paid  In  the  loes 
of  their  sovereignty  In  a  democracy,  sov- 
ereignty is  the  possession  of  its  citizens;  the 
governmeiits  they  create  are  only  their 
agents  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  this 
is  evident  from  tlie  first  sentence  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  historic  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  was  put  Into  effect  by  con- 
ventions elected  by  the  people  of  the  states. 
The  sovereign  citizens  of  a  democracy  can 
entrust  certain  functions  to  entitles  other 
than  national  governments  without  "sacrl- 
ftcing"  or  "losing"  any  of  the  sovereignty  they 
possess.  They  lose  nothing,  and  may  gain 
much,  by  delegating  powers  to  a  new  agent 
when  the  existing  agent  cannot  adequately 
serve  their  interests  in  peace,  freedom,  and 
economic  welfare. 

The  cost  to  the  U.S.  government  will  be 
measured  in  a  reallocation  of  certain  powers 
t<:i  the  larger  political  units  needed  in  today's 
world  Thm  has  happened  many  times  in  the 
past,  through  international  treaties  as  well  as 
such  collective  Instruments  as  the  North  .At- 
lantic Treaty  and  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, when  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
dictated  such  actions  The  process  would 
presumably  be  accelerated  through  partici- 
pation In  a  Community  of  Democracies  ade- 
-quately  organized  to  meet  the  most  critical 
needs  of  its  peoples. 

The  resulting  restrictions  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernments freedom  of  action  would,  however, 
go  considerably  beyond  those  now  Imposed  by 
:ts  existing  International  commitments. 
V,'h\\e  the  United  Nations  Charter  does  clr- 
curn.c-nbe  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
rnitt-d  States  In  certain  respects,  the  U.S. 
government  remains  free  to  decide  what  ac- 
tion it  will  take  within  the  Charter.  Sub- 
stantive decisions  of  the  Security  Council  are 
subject  to  an  American  veto,  and  decisions  of 
the  General  Assembly  are  not  binding  De- 
cisions of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  have 
also  been  taken  by  consensus  requiring  the 
acquiescence  of  the  United  States  But,  In  a 
unified  Community  which  had  been  endowed 
by  its  members  with  the  capacity  to  act  by 
less  than  a  unanimous  vote,  decision  making 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  will  of  any  one 
country. 

This  barrier  to  political  evolution  among 
democratic  peoples  will  have  to  be  overcome 
before  such  evolution  can  adequately  serve 
the  needs  That  the  American  people  are 
not  unready  to  contemplate  paying  such  a 
price  for  more  adequate  assurance  of  their 
future  peace  and  freedom  is  suggested  by 
numerous  polls  and  by  their  critical  reac- 
tions T/j  rhe  intensely  nationalistic  doctrines 
of  President  de  Gaulie. 

The  American  people  as  a  whole  have 
turned  their  backs  upon  such  negativism. 
But  they  are  facing  up  too  slowly  to  the  posi- 
tive requirements  for  attaining  the  kind  of 
eventual  world  order  tliey  desire — one  which 
»Mures  them  freedom  to  run  their  own 
domestic  affairs  in  their  own  way.  Any 
world  order  of  this  kind  would  necessarily  be 
bunt  upon  the  federal  principles  upon  wiilch 
this  country  was  constructed      Certain  pow- 


ers relating  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
to  International  trade  would  need  to  be  en- 
trusted by  the  peoples  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned to  an  International  agency.  Remain- 
ing powers  could  be  reserved  by  these 
peoples  and  exercised  by  their  national  gov- 
ernments. 

Ideally,  ."^uch  a  world  order  would  be  built 
around  a  Community  comprising  all  democ- 
racies, all  peoples  who  maintain  free  Institu- 
tions and  human  rights  and  for  whom  the 
state  exists  to  serve  the  citizen  rather  than 
the  reverse.  However,  major  obstacles  ap- 
pear to  block  a  direct  approach  to  a  world- 
wide system.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China  are  opposed  to  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic world  Developing  nations  In  Africa 
and  Asia,  which  have  oniy^recently  gained 
their  independence,  lack  both  the  political 
maturity  and  the  economic  viability  neces- 
sary lor  effective  participation  in  such  an  or- 
ganized Community  of  Democracies.  Many 
of  them  are  democracies  In  name  only  and 
free  institutions  have  only  shallow  roots;  In 
others,  it  Is  not  certain  whether  such  institu- 
tions will  flourish  or  wither.  A  century  and 
a  half  of  Latin  American  history  dem- 
onstrates that  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  democratic  government  does  not 
automatically  follow  the  wlnmng  of  national 
Independence. 

These  ejdstlng  conditions  Indicate  that  a 
Community  of  Democracies  Is  not  attainable 
now,  and  suggests  that  It  must  be  approached 
Indirectly  and  through  a  long  period  of  evolu- 
tion. Is  there  a  practical  approach  to  this 
goal? 

THE  APPROACH  THROUGH  ATLANTIC  UNIFICATION 

We  believe  that  the  most  promising  ap- 
proach is  to  proceed  first  toward  Integrating 
the  Atlantic  Community.  While  progress  in 
this  direction  must  entail  a  considering  pe- 
riod of  political  evolution,  we  recommend 
that  positive  steps  should  be  taken  as  quickly 
as  practicable.  Attainment  of  Atlantic  uni- 
fication can  provide  the  best  foundations  for 
an  eventual  Community  of  Democracies, 
which  could  embrace  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  human  race  as  to  lead,  in  turn,  to  an  ulti- 
mate free  world.  And  it  offers  a  m.eiins  of 
moving  toward  the  attainment  of  the  five 
great  objectives  listed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  statement  as  well  as  bringing  about  an 
Atlantic  relationship  close  enough  to  meet 
the  specific  political,  military,  and  economic 
needs  listed  above. 

Such  steps  would  be  yndertaken  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  as  was  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Increasing  cohesion 
of  the  Atlantic  democracies  would  directly 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  directly 
contribute  toward  the  achievement  of  its 
principal  objectives,  salient  among  which  are 
international  peace  and  security,  economic 
advancement,  and  human  rights. 

A  basis  for  such  action  exists  In  NATO, 
whose  members,  as  already  noted,  have  taken 
some  significant  military  and  political  steps 
toward  Integration.  The  NATO  nations  have 
been  the  creators  of  our  modern  civilization 
and  together  possess  an  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  the  indtistrlal  and  military  power 
of  the  free  world.  During  the  last  20  years, 
every  President  of  the  United  States  has  em- 
phasized the  need  for  greater  unity  of  the 
Atlantic  Community.  And.  a  body  of  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  these  nations,  the  At- 
lantic Convention — which  met  in  Paris  In 
January  1962 — has  called  for  "the  creation  of 
an  Atlantic  Community  suitably  organized 
to  meet  the  political,  military  and  economic 
challenges  of  this  era." 

Prior  to  1963.  there  appeared  to  be  a  poe- 
slbllity  that  Atlantic  integration  could  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  a  "bilateral  partnership" 
between  the  United  States  and  a  United 
Europe  Since  then.  President  de  Gaulle  has 
prevented  Brltlan  from  joining  the  EEC  and 
ha£  hindered  progress  toward  political  union 
among  the  Six.  The  prospect*  for  a  United 
Europe  which  would   Include  Britain  are   at 


present  beyond  the  horizon  and  the  actual 
Atlantic  partnership  comprises  the  Individual 
members  of  NATO.  Since  it  would  obviously 
be  unwise,  and  even  perilous,  to  postpone 
steps  t.o  develop  the  Atlantic  relationship 
until  a  United  Europe  which  includes  Britain 
can  be  created,  the  only  practicable  approach 
to  Atlantic  integration  at  this  tune  must  be 
based  upon  the  NATO  nations. 

To  see  how  effective  integration  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  might  lead  to  the  larger 
objective  of  an  integrated  Community  of 
Democracies,  we  need  to  consider  means  by 
which  the  15  memt>ers  of  NATO  might  effec- 
tively unite.  Methods  which  might  be  fol- 
lowed are  suggested  In  both  past  and  recent 
exi^erlence.  * 

The  most  effective  method  utillised  In  the 
past  to  Integrate  free  peoples  has  been  the 
application  of  federal  principles,  exemplified 
so  strikingly  in  the  formation  of  our  Re- 
public. History  has  shown  federation  to  be 
.the  most  successful  peaceful  means  of  ex- 
tending political  authority  based  upon  com- 
mon advantage  and  common  consent  over  a 
number  of  political  entitles,  while  providing 
them  all  with  a  proportionate  voice  in  deci- 
sions and  actions.  It  Is  not  intended  here 
to  suggest  that  an  Integrated  Atlantic  Com- 
munity must  be  buJlt  upon  the  same  pat- 
tern as  the  United  States.  What  is  suggested 
is  that  federal  principles  embodied  In  the 
American  Constitution  could  be  applicable  to 
the  task  at  hand 

Less  comprehensive  methods  of  integration 
have  been  utilized  in  creating  the  European 
Economic  Community.  The  EEC  was  estab- 
lished by  a  treaty  negotiated  among  the  gov- 
eriunents  instead  of  by  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. This  treaty  provided  for  two  mech- 
anisms which  might  be  of  value  for  Atlantic 
integration :  the  weighted  majority  vote  and 
the  transition  period 

In  so  complex  an  undertaking,  it  would 
be  essential  to  put  first  things  first  The 
crltlc;al  need  at  this  period  of  history  Is  uni- 
fication of  foreign  policy  and  defense.  How- 
ever, an  additional  feature  would  appear 
essential  at  the  start,  the  Community  should 
hav§  the  powers  necessary  to  raise  the  appro- 
priations required  to  carry  out  unified  foreign 
and  defense  policies.  Without  such  powers, 
the  Community  would  be  afflicted  by  the 
paralysis  which  gripped  the  United  States  be- 
fore Its  present  Constitution  was  adopted 

Another  significant  feature  should  be  a 
provision  opening  the  Community  up  tc  the 
accession  of  other  democracies  on  the  basis  of 
common  consent.  This  would  be  essential 
to  demonstrate  to  free  peoples  on  all  con- 
tinents that  the  unified  Atlantic  Community 
was  not  ail  excluslve*'c!ub,"  but  was  designed 
to  expand  progressively  by  mutual  agreement 
until  It  developed  Into  a  Community  of  De- 
mocracies of  every  region  of  the  planet. 

The  Institutional  requirements  cf  such  a 
Community  for  the  conduct  of  unified  foreign 
and  defense  policies  could  be  determined 
only  after  exhaustive  studies  by  its  founders. 
Here,  we  can  merely  indicate  some  general 
principles. 

The  institutions  of  the  Community  would 
need  to  operate  effectively  and  by  democratic 
meaiis.  These  two  purposes  could  be  served 
by:  (1)  provision,  in  accordance  with  federal 
principles,  that  the  participating  peoples 
should  entrust  to  the  Community  certain 
powers  which  trey  now  entrust  to  their  na- 
tional governments;  (2)  provision  for  a  legis- 
lative body  on  which  they  would  be  repre- 
sented: (3)  provision  for  an  executive  body 
subject  to  appropriate  legislative  control. 

When  the  United  States  was  founded,  the 
problem  of  representation  of  big  and  Utile 
states  WaS  solved  by  the  compromise  which 
accorded  them  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate  and  representation  in  proportion  to 
population  In  the  House  A  solution  to  this 
problem  would  have  to  be  developed  for  the 
Community,  but  it  might  have  to  be  sought 
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along  different  lines  In  view  of  the  great  dis- 
parity In  population  among  some  of  the  At- 
lantic nations  and  the  prospect  of  accession 
by  other  nations  of  varying  sizes  In  the 
future. 

The  principle  embodied  In  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  of  weighted  votes  In  the  EEC  Council 
m;ght  facilitate  a  solution  of  this  problem. 
The  need  for  some  provision  based  on  this 
principle  is  Indicated  by  the  prospect  that, 
If  representation  of  peoples  were  proportional 
to  population  In  one  house  of  the  legislative 
body,  the  United  States  would  have  initially 
more  than  one  third  of  the  total,  perhaps  too 
large  a  share  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans;  sub- 
sequentlv.  as  the  Community  expanded,  the 
share  of  American  representation  would  pro- 
gressively decline  until  it  could  become  too 
small  in  American  eyes. 

This  difficulty  might  be  reduced  If  repre- 
Bentatlvos  In  the  other  house  were  apportion- 
ed according  to  a  formula  agreed  upon  when 
the  Community  was  established.  Instead  of 
equally.  Such  a  weighting  of  national  repre- 
sentation might  take  Into  account  certain 
factors  other  than  population,  such  as  rela- 
tive contributions  to  the  Corhmunlty's  budg- 
et. The  representation  to  be  accorded  any 
new  member  In  this  house  could  then  be  de- 
termined in  the  negotiations  leading  to  Its 
accession 

However  the  problems  of  creating  suitable 
institutions  might  be  approached,  we  may  be 
confident  that  they  would  be  solved  once  an 
agreement  to  create  an  Integrated  Atlantic 
Community  had  been  reached  by  the  govern- 
ments concerned.  Granted  the  will,  these 
problems  are  easily  within  the  capacity  of  the 
peoples  who  have  built  modern  civilization. 

In  establishing  such  an  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity, the  substantial  degi'ee  of  economic  in- 
tegration that  has  been  achieved  during  the 
past  two  decades  among  the  countries  con- 
cerned provides  a  favorable  basis  for  moving 
more  rapidly  toward  full  economic  union  as 
a  future  goal.  Economic  union  could  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  Atlantic  peoples  As  the  experience  of 
EEC  has  shown,  the  approach  to  economic 
union  must  be  gradual,  entailing  a  period  of 
transition  to  permit  necessary  adjustments. 
Bearing  this  In  mind,  a  schedule  for  eco- 
nomic unification  should  be  set. 

To  produce  optimum  results,  economic 
union  sho'.ild  extend  to  freedom  of  movement 
of  men  as  well  as  of  money  and  goods  Yet 
even  among  the  NATO  nations,  freedom  of 
migration  could  have  consequences  which 
some  of  them  might  find  unacceptable  in 
view  of  their  substantial  dlflerences  In  stand- 
ards of  living.  A  solution  might  be  the  post- 
ponement of  freedom  of  migration  within  the 
Community  until  such  time  as  economic 
union  has  brought  greater  equ:.llzation  of 
living  standards. 

The  difU'-ulty  of  this  problem  Is  compound- 
ed by  the  prospect  of  expansion  of  the  Com- 
munity in  the  future  to  include  extra-Atlan- 
tic nations  with  very  low  living  standards. 
If  freedom  of  migration  were  made  manda- 
tory at  an  early  date,  Americans  and  other 
Western  peoples  might  oppose  Inclusion  of 
such  nations  and  thu.";  block  progress  toward 
an  eventual  Community  of  Democracies.  A 
possible  solution  of  this  problem  during  the 
future  expansion  of  the  Community  might 
be  found  in  providing  that  regulations  gov- 
erning migration  problems  Effecting  a  new 
member  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Com- 
munity and  the  prospective  member  during 
the  negotiations  preceding  Its  accession 

There  are  many  roads — political,  military, 
economic,  cultural,  etc — along  which  the 
countries  of  the  Atlantic  Community  could 
proceed  toward  the  goal  of  full  union  So 
long  as  the  ultimate  goal  is  clear,  this  multi- 
plicity of  means  for  achieving  It  provides  a 
constructive  flexibility — the  freedom  to 
choose  the  particular  method  or  methods 
which  at  ajiy  given  time  offer  the  greatest 
prospect  for  forward  movement.     This  flexi- 


bility also  makes  possible  the  harmonization 
of  the  diverse  needs  and  disparate  potentiali- 
ties of  the  different  Atlantic  Community 
countries    in    an    agreed-upon    strategy    for 

achieving  the  eventual  goal. 

BENEFITS  OF  ATLANTIC  UNIFICATION 

The  formation  of  nn  effectively  unified  At- 
lantic Community  would  enable  substantial 
progress  to  be  made  toward  the  five  great 
objectives  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
statement. 

First,  the  Community  could  provide  far 
greater  assurance  against  thermonuclear  war 
and  other  forms  of  aggression  than  can  the 
existing  NATO  Alliance  It  would  be  able  to 
create  a  deterrent.  Including  conventional 
defense  forces,  of  whatever  power  necessary, 
and  could  do  so  much  more  easily  and  cheap- 
ly than  can  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
separately.  Unification  of  defense  would  save 
billions  a  year  now  wasted  on  duplication. 
And.  a  unified  foreign  policy  would  ring  down 
the  curtain  on  the  capability  which  Moscow 
and  Peking  now  possess  of  dividing  the  At- 
lantic democracies  over  such  Issues  as  Viet- 
nam 

Second,  the  Community  could  safeguard 
and  promote  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
man  far  more  effectively  than  can  the  exist- 
ing Atlantic  Alliance.  In  this  area,  moreover. 
Its  peoples  would  no  longer  be  on  the  defen- 
sive against  the  Communists  as  well  as.  on 
a  lesser  scale.  Sukarno.  Nasser,  or  other  na- 
tional dictators.  Its  promise  of  expansion  by 
mutual  consent  would  exert  a  magnetic  at- 
traction on  all  peoples  to  be  free,  thereby 
placing  democracy  on  the  offensive  through- 
out the  world. 

Third,  with  Its  unified  foreign  policy,  the 
Community  could  obviously  deal  much  more 
effectively  with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China  in  economic  relations.  Including 
E;i£t-\Vest  trade,  as  well  as  In  political  rela- 
tion.s.  At  the  s.ime  time.  Its  economic  and 
political  attractions  would  generate  powerful 
currents  among  the  Eiistern  Europeans  who 
still  aspire  to  freedom. 

Fourth,  the  achievement  of  a  growing  de- 
gree of  economic  union  within  the  Com- 
munity would  produce  Immense  economic 
benefits  both  for  the  Atlantic  countries 
themselves  .md  for  the  le.ss  developed  coun- 
tries of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  A 
single  economic  area  embracing  all  of  North 
America  and  Western  Europe  would  today 
have  a  combined  gross  product  of  well  over 
$1  trillion.  The  countries  that  would  com- 
prise so  vast  a  market  have  had.  as  a  group, 
a  higher  annual  average  rate  of  growth 
during  the  1960s  than  the  nation.s  of  the 
Communist  bloc,  and  their  Imports  from  one 
another  now  total  approximately  $65  billion, 
representing  about  two  thirds  of  world  ini- 
p<")rts. 

An  economic  union  of  this  size  and  dynam- 
ism would  provide  the  opportunities  and  the 
stimuli  for  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  with  much  less  uncertainty 
than  can  now  be  done  on  a  separate  national 
basis,  even  with  such  existing  facilities  for 
mutual  consultation  and  cooperation  as  the 
OECD.  In  a  large  and  dynamic  integrated 
market,  the  adjustment  t'.>  freedom  of  trade 
and  increased  competition  would  be  greatly 
facllltatecl  by  the  many  new  investment  op- 
portunities, which  would  provide  employ- 
ment for  more  calptal  and  labor,  and  by  the 
fact  that  wage  rates  would  tend  to  move  up 
toward  those  of  the  most  productive  workers 
in  the  union,  which  would  be  those  of  the 
United  .states.  Thus,  an  economically  uni- 
fied Community  could  assure  continued  ade- 
quate employment  and  high  and  rising  living 
standards  for  all  of  lt,s  inhabitants. 

Fifth,  sucli  a  Large  and  dynamic  Commu- 
nity could  provide  a  bigger  and  faster  grow- 
ing market  for  the  raw  material  ex}X)rts  of  the 
less  developed  countries  than  is  now  posolble 
on  a  separate  national  basis  Moreover,  an 
economically  unified  Community  could  with 


much  less  difficulty  adopt  a  policy  of  the  free 
entry  for  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  less 
developed  countries — a  development  hlghlv 
unlikely  if  left  to  the  separate  Atlantic  gov- 
ernments, as  Is  now  the  case  Aid  to  thest 
countries  would  undoubtedly  be  much  larger 
than  at  present,  owing  to  the  high  and  steady 
rate  of  growth  winch  the  Community  would 
achieve,  and  it  would  be  much  better  coordi- 
nated becau.se.  In  effect.  It  would  be  a  slngl« 
program  Thu,'!,  the  less  developed  countries 
would  obtain  major  additional  benefit.s  from 
an  economically  unified  Community,  which 
they  are  unlikely  to  enjoy  in  Its  absence. 
In  turn,  these  benefits  would  advance  the 
time  when  the  developing  peoples  could  hope 
to  Join   the  Community. 

Thus,  the  creation  of  such  an  Integrated 
Atlantic  Community  could  contribute  great- 
ly toward  the  freedom,  peace,  and  welf.ire 
of  Its  peoples,  and  in  doing  so  would  m.irlt 
a  derisive  step  toward  the  larger  goal  of  a 
Community  or  Democracies  comprl.slng  peo- 
ples of  every  continent.  As  Indicated  above, 
the  Initial  Atlantic  Community  should  be 
"open  ended,"  designed  to  Include  other  free 
peoples  on  the  basis  of  conamon  consent 
Obviously,  no  outside  nation  could  be  In- 
cluded if  Its  i>eople  did  not  wish  to  Join  and 
equally  obviously,  the  Community  could  not 
be  compelled  to  Include  a  new  member  which 
had  not  yet  attained  adequate  standards  of 
democratic  government. 

What  the  conditions  of  eligibility  might 
be  cannot  be  known  now.  but  one  would 
seem  essential  pos.«esslon  by  the  prospective 
member  of  adequate  and  effective  free  In- 
stitutions. Exceptions  might  be  made  if  geo- 
graphic, strategic,  or  economic  relationships 
made  them  desirable  and  if  It  were  reason- 
able to  expect  that  such  Institutions  might 
develop  over  a  i>eriod  of  time  An  example 
Is  Portugal,  a  small  NATO  member,  which 
would  presumably  participate  in  the  Initial 
Community  and  be  likely  to  develop  demo- 
cratic Institutions  In  such  clrcumstai.res. 
But.  any  large  dilution  of  the  freedoms  oj 
the  Community  could  Imperil  its  founda- 
tions. ^ 

Tlie  expansion  of  the  Community  could 
proceed  only  slowly  and  gradually.  The  ini- 
tial Community  would  need  to  complete  iis 
"shake  down  cruise."  Its  Institutions  would 
need  to  become  firmly  established,  and  Itf 
peoples  would  need  to  develop  a  feeling  of 
citizenship  In  It  before  any  large  numbers  o! 
other  peoples  could  be  added  Even  then, 
small  countries  could  more  readily  be  ad- 
mitted than  larger  countries  entitled  tc 
sizable  representation  In  the  Community's 
Institutions.  For  this  reason,  another  fea- 
ture of  EEC  might  prove  applicable — the  "as- 
sociation" of  countries  outside  its  member- 
ship pending  the  time  when  their  Inclusion 
would  be  practicable. 

Expansion  of  the  Community  to  cover  the 
free  world  trrlght  be  a  very  long  process  <x 
it  could  occur  quit"  rapidly  if  cfrcumstancee 
were  favorable.  Formulation  oY  this  hirger 
goal,  with  the  hope  it  would  generate  for 
the  future -freedom,  security,  and  welfare  of 
peoples  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  could  trans- 
form "the  shape  of  things  to  come."  Free 
men  everywhere  would  then  be  able  to  see 
an  alluring  goal  for  their  struggles,  a  free 
and  secure  world  Instead  of  one  in  which 
freedom  and  civilization  are  threatened 

Despite  new  weapons  and  aggressive 
Ideologies,  there  Is  still  no  limitation  on  the 
political  capabilities  of  man  other  than  in- 
telligence and  will.  Owing  to  its  wealth, 
power,  and  world-wide  responsibilities,  the 
other  NATO  nations  look  to  the  United  Statee 
for  leadership  Tlie  United  States  can  sup- 
ply this  leadership  only  when  its  own  leadere 
can  be  brought  to  realize  what  is  needed  to 
overcome  the  critical  threats  of  t<xlay  and 
to  safeguard  America  s  freedom  and  way  of 
life  during  the  final  third  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  beyond.  The  path  outlined 
here   is   one    unparalleled   In   history   In  It* 
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promise.  For  It  leads  through  the  integra- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Community  to  the  grad- 
ual creation  of  a  Community  of  Democracies 
and  ultimately  to  enduring  freedom  and 
peace  for  all  mankind 

Members  of  the  NPA  Board  of  Trustees  and 
Standing  Committees  .Signing  the  SUitement 
were — 

•Frank  Altschul,  Director,  General  Ameri- 
can Investors  Company. 

Stanley  Andrews,  Alamo,  Texas. 

Richard  M.  Blssell,  Jr.,  Director,  Marketing 
a.cd  Economic  Planning,  United  Aircraft 
Corp. 

Sam  Henry  Sober,  Newell,  South  Dakota. 

Maywood  Boggs.  International  Vice  Presi- 
dent. International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers. Iron  Shipbuilders.  Blacksmiths, 
Formers  and  Helpers,  AFKTIO. 

De.in  O  Bowman.  Vice  President,  Man- 
.ij:emc!it  Systems  &  Planning.  ,\utonetlce.  A 
Division  of  North  American  Aviation.  Inc. 

J.  A    Brownlow.   Wa.«hlngton.   D.C. 

Robert  K  Buck.  Waukee.  Iowa. 

Eu;;ene  VV  Burgess.  School  of  Business 
Administration.  University  of  California. 

Thomas    J.    Craven.    Washington,    DC. 

Nelson  H   Crulkshank.  Potomac,  Maryland. 

Edw.ird  L.  Cushman.  Vice  President.  In- 
dustrial Relations.  American  Motors  Corpo- 
ration. 

Ray  R.  Eppert,  President,  Burroughs  Cor- 
poration. 

J  K.  Evans.  Executive  Director,  Independ- 
ent Fuel   OH   Marketers   of   America.   Inc. 

Harry  L.  Graham.  Legislative  Representa- 
tive. National  Orange. 

Ernest  A.  Gross.  Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost. 
Colt  &  Mosle. 

Rufus  C.  Harris.  President,  Mercer  Uni- 
versity. 

Leiand  Hazard.  Consultant.  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Company. 

Earl  O.  Heady.  Executive  Director,  The 
Center  for  Agricultural  and  Economic  De- 
velopment. Iowa  State  University - 

Oscar  Hellne.  Marcus.  Iowa. 

H.arlow  J.  Heneman,  General  Partner, 
Cresap,  McCormlck  and  P;iget. 

H   Struve  Hensel.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  C.  Hoffman,  Vice  President.  Kraft  Poods 
Division,  National  Dairy  Products  Corpora- 
tion. ' 

Louis  B  Howard.  Dean  and  Director,  Col- 
lege of  Agirculture,  University  of  Illinois. 

David  Kaplan,  New  York,  New  York 

Joseph  D.  Keenan,  International  Secre- 
tary International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFL-CIO, 

Divid  Kruidenler,  Jr  ,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
TnbuTie. 

Albrecht  M.  Lederer,  President,  A,  M  Led- 
erer  and  Company,  Incorporated. 

Murray   D    Lincoln.   Gahanna,   Ohio, 

J.  L.  Locke,  President.  Fisher  Flouring 
Mills  Company. 

•Jay  Lovestone.  Director.  Department  of 
International  AflTalrs.  AFL-CIO. 

Isador  Lubin,  The  Twentieth  Century 
Fund. 

Donald  R.  Murphy,  Contributing  Editor, 
Vailat'cs  Farmer. 

Winiiim  H.  NlchoUs,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  Administration,  Van- 
derhllt  University. 

Robert  J.  Odegard.  O.  J.  Odegard  Potato 
Company. 

Gerard  P.  O'Keefe.  Director,  Department 
of  internatiopal  and  Foreign  Affairs.  Retail 
Clerks   International    Association.    AFL-CIO. 

'Llthgow  Osborne.  The  Citizen-Adiertiser, 
Auburn   New  York. 

Perns  s  Owen.  Director.  Nationwide  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Company. 

Charles  F.  Palmer,  President,  Palmer,  In- 
Wrporated. 


Charles  F.  Phillips,  President.  Bates  Col- 
lege. 

•Elmo  Roper,  Elmo  Roper  and  Associates. 

Paul  D,  Sanders,  Editor,  The  Southern 
Planter. 

••Adolph  W.  Schmidt,  Vice  President,  T. 
Mellon  and  Sons. 

•James  S.  Schramm.  Vice  President,  J.  S. 
Schramm  Company. 

Fred  Smith.  New  York,  New  York. 

•H.  Christian  Sonne.  New  York,  New  York. 

•Lauren  K.  Soth,  Editor  of  the  Editorial 
Pages.  Des  Moines  Register  and   Tribune. 

Earl  P.  Stevenson,  Consultant,  Arthur  D. 
Little.  Inc. 

James  A.  Suffrldge,  International  Presi- 
dent, Retail  Clerks  International  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO. 

Charles  J.  Symington.  Honorary  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Symington  Wayne  Cor- 
poration. 

Robert  C.  Talt,  Talt  &  Legge,  Inc. 

Wayne  Chatfleld  Taylor,  Nantucket, 
Massachusetts. 

J.  Carlton  Ward,  Jr.,  Parmlngton,  Con- 
necticut. 

Lloyd  B.  Wescott,  Mulhocaway  Guernseys. 
Rosemont.  New  Jersey. 

Walter  H  Wheeler.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Pltney-Bowes,  Inc. 

Robert  A.  Whitney.  President.  Manage- 
ment and  Marketing  Audits  Institute. 

•David  J.  Wlnton,  The  Winton  Sales  Com- 
pany. 

Obed  A.  Wyum.  Rutland,  North  Dakota. 

•Ralph  S.  Yohe,  Editor,  Wisconsin  Agri- 
culturist. 

•Arnold  S.  Zander.  International  Presi- 
dent, Emeritus,  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees, 
AFL-CIO. 


FOREIGN   AID  TO  THE  NEAR  EAST 
AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  niatter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
half  the  less-developed  world's  popu- 
lation and  bordering  Sino-Soviet  terri- 
tory, the  Near  East  aad  South  Asia  is 
one  of  the  most  strategic  regions  of  the 
globe  today.  Accordingly,  NESA  coun- 
tries account  for  almost  half  of  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  funds,  with  concentra- 
tion on  the  three  nations  of  India,  Paki- 
stan, and  Turkey. 

The  economic  and  social  problems  of 
these  countries  are  as  diverse  as  their 
peoples  and  terrains.  Populations  have 
outdistanced  production,  educational  op- 
portunities and  urban  development  are 
way  behind  the  needs  to  develop  into 
modern  economies,  ancient  rivalries  and 
social  problems  stand  in  the  way  of 
progressive  legislation,  food  and  agri- 
cultural crises  would  stagger  any  mod- 
ern government. 

Some  of  these  nations,  however,  have 
made  the  transition  from  dependence  on 
economic  assistance  to  self-support — 
wMch  demonstrates  what  a  combination 
of   determined   self-help    efforts,   sound 


•Member    of     the     Joint     Subcommittee 
which  prepared  the  Joint  Statement. 


•Member  of  the  Joint  Subcommittee 
which  prep>ared  the  Joint  Statement 

••Chairman  of  the  Joint  Subcommittee 
which  prepared  the  Joint  Statement. 


Internal  policies,  and  well-planned  eco- 
nomic a-ssistance  can  accomplish. 

Nevertheless,  the  problems  of  NES.A 
countries  are  unique.  The  'Agency  for 
International  Development  has  compiled 
an  excellent  summary  of  our  foreign  as- 
sistance efforts  in  these  countries.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  Agency's 
presentation' to  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1967: 

The   Near   East  and  South  Asia 

In  the  great  arc  of  land  known  as  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia  region,  stretching 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Unit-ed  States  is  helping  nations 
to  face  the  enormous  challenge  of  our  time — 
the  effort  to  meet  the  economic  and  social 
needs  of  their  people. 

This  complex  and  disparate  area,  contain- 
ing 18  countries  with  a  total  papulation  of 
some  775  million,  receives  almost  half  the 
total  economic  aid  programed  by  AID  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  objectives. 

These  objectives,  which  stem  from  basic 
U.S.  security  Interests,  are  the  maintenance 
of  the  Independence  of  the  nations  of  the 
region  and  the  development  of  economically 
and  socially  progressive  societies  which  will 
preserve  their  Internal  and  external  security. 

The  "Northern  Tier"  countries  of  the  re- 
glon^Jncluding   Greece,    Turkey,    Iran,    Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan.  India  and  Nepal — bor-' 
der  on  the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Soviet  Russia,  and  China. 

The  region's  problems  are  commensurate 
with  Its  4.4  mllllon-square-mlle  area,  and 
as  varied  as  the  range  of  Its  countries"  politi- 
cal systems  from  the  world's  largest  parlia- 
mentary democracy  to  the  smallest  king- 
dom. ' 

While  some  of  the  countries  In  the  region — 
Greece.  Israel  and  Lebanon  are  examples — 
have  made  the  difficult  transition  tj  self- 
supporting  economic  growth  with  help  from 
the  United  States  and  other  free  world 
sources,  many  will  continue  to  need  our  help 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Population  is  growing  at  an  average  rate  of 
2 '/J  percent  a  year,  diluting  the  slow  growth 
of  per  capita  Income,  which  for  most  people 
Is  barely  $100  annually  Skills  and  literacy 
In  most  of  the  area  remain  Inadequate  for 
dynamic  economic  and  social  growth.  With 
some  three  quarters  of  the  population  de- 
pendent on  the  soil  agricultural  productivity 
generally  falls  to  keep  pace  with  human  and 
industrial  requirements 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  economic 
and  social  problems  In  portions  of  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia  are  ancient  feuds  and 
political  rivalries  which  militate  no  less 
against  progress.  In  the  great  Asian  sub- 
continent of  India  and  Pakistan — the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  US.  assistance  In  the  region- 
economic  development  was  slowed  during 
1965  as  the  two  nations  renewed  hostilities 
over  Kashmir,  wasting  limited  resources. 
New  development  loans  and  grants  were 
suspended  as  the  United  States  made  clear 
to  both  countries  its  concern  for  the  reestab- 
llshment  of  peace  as  an  essential  and  basic 
condition    for    economic    development 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1967  programs  are 
predicated  on  peaceful  relations  on  the  sub- 
continent and  assurance  that  economic  help 
will  not  result  In  an  arms  race  The  Tash- 
kent agreement  and  .subsequent  moves  to 
solidify  and  extend  the  armistice  Indicated 
progress  toward  peaceful  settlement  and  the 
United  State.s  has  made  limited  new  loan 
commitments  to  both  India  and  Pakistan  for 
fiscal  year  1966 

AID    IS    HIGHLY   CONCENTEArEH 

Nearly  90  percent  of  U.S.  aid  m  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia  region  Is  programed  for 
India.  Pakistan,  and  Turkey,  ail  of  which 
have    development    plans    accepted    by    the 
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major  fre«  world  donors  as  a  basis  for  ex- 
ternal aid.  The  remainder  la  largely  concen- 
trated In  two  countries — Jordan  and  Afghan- 
istan— with  smaller  programs  planned  for 
Nepal.  Yemen,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Iran.  Cyprus,  and  Ceylon, 

The  effectiveness  of  US.  assistance  in  a 
developing  country  depends  In  large  part  on 
the  determination  of  its  people  to  help 
themselves. 

The  development  of  Greece  and  Israel — 
where  no  further  economic  development  aid 
Is  planned — demonstrates  that  a  combination 
of  constructive  internal  economic  and  social 
policies  and  well-planned  external  aid  can 
lift  the  economies  of  developing  nations  Into 
a  rapid  rhythm  of  growth  In  Greece,  the 
rate  of  growth  now  oxceed.s  eight  percent  a 
year:  In  Israel.  10  percent — one  of  the  high- 
est in  the  world  Lebanon  also  Is  forging 
ahead  on  its  own.  and  Iran  has  gained  eco- 
nomic strength  to  the  point  where  no  further 
development  loans  are  expected,  although 
technical  aid  for  educational  and  agricultural 
programs  will  continue  for  a  limited  period. 
The  bulk  of  U.S.  a.sslstance  In  the  Middle 
East  goes  to  the  development  program  In 
Turkey,  which  Is  aiming  for  self  sufficiency 
by  1973. 

Both  Turkey  and  India  are  now  financing 
more  than  three-quarters  of  their  develop- 
ment programs  from  their  own  resources. 
Pakistan  has  succeeded  In  Increasing  Its 
share  tb  60  percent. 

AH  h.iVH  undertaken  reforms  and  policy 
chancjps  In  support  of  their  development 
plans 

Turkpv.  tax  reforms  which  are  Increasing 
sources  of  revenues  and  public  savings; 

Pakistan,  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
Imports  to  broaden  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate Industry  which  unfortunately  were  sus- 
pended because  of  the  economic  difficulty  re- 
sulting from  hostilities: 

India.  Incentive  prices  for  producers  of 
foodgralns  and  measures  to  encourage  pri- 
vate enterprise,  particularly  foreign  capital 
for  production  of  such  needed  goods  as 
fertilizers 

Both  the  econoThles  and  stjcletles  of  these 
countries  are  undergoing  profound  changes. 
All  of  them  now  produce  many  industrial 
products  formerly  Imported — an  Important 
step  on  the  road  to  self-reliance.  Construc- 
tion, power  mining,  and  transport  all  show 
gains  So  do  exports  Agriculture  has  also 
been  making  some  gains  In  recent  years,  par- 
ticularly in  Pakistan  In  India,  primary 
school  enrollments  i  now  exceeding  60  million 
pupils)  have  doubled  since  1951.  The  num- 
ber of  technicians  and  skilled  workers, 
though  far  from  sufficient  Is  also  Increasing 
Although  the  rapid  growth  of  population 
continues  to  dilute  the  effect  of  gains  In 
production,  all  are  managing  to  provide  their 
people  with  a  small  improvement  In  con- 
sumption while  devoting  more  resources  to 
investments   fur   future  growth. 

CONSOBTIA 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  In  its  effort 
to  provide  assistance  to  countries  of  the 
Near  East  and  South  As!:i  Many  other  free 
world  countries  and  the  principal  Interna- 
tional institutions  have  joined  In  consortia 
to  finance  development  needs  In  India.  Paki- 
stan, and  Turkey  and  now  provide  about  85 
percent  of  the  funds  pledged  to  these  coun- 
tries The  US  share  Is  provided  mainly 
through  loans  to  finance  the  Imports  from 
the  United  States  of  equipment,  raw  mate- 
rials, spare  parts,  and  other  components  that 
go  Into  national  development,  particularly 
In  the  private  sector 

For  1965,  India.  Pakistan,  and  Turkey  re- 
ceived pledges  of  »l  810  million  throygh  the 
consortia.  Including  debt  deferment  for 
Turkey.  The  United  States'  share  was  about 
•793  million  in  AID  and  Export-Import  Bank 
loans. 


The  United  States  has  been  successful  In 
easing  the  terms  -if  loan  assistance  for  every 
country  drawing  support  from  the  Interna- 
tional consortia. 

FOOD  PROBLEMS 

Rapidly  growing  populations  and  In- 
creased Incomes  swell  the  demand  for  great- 
er food  production.  The  resfKinse  of  the 
agricultural  sector  to  this  challenge  has  been 
Inadequate  In  many  countries,  but  Pakistan's 
experience  since  1962  gives  promise  for  other 
developing  countries  despite  a  drought 
which  has  reduced  production  In  the  current 
crop  year.  There,  as  a  result  of  US  -assisted 
programs  to  Improve  the  use  of  water,  fer- 
tilizer, and  other  factors,  agricultural  output 
has  Increased  12  percent  between  1962  and 
1965. 

With  Its  food  crisis.  India  Is  attacking  ag- 
ricultural problems  on  a  broad  front,  allocat- 
ing foreign  exchange  for  the  Import  of  fer- 
tilizer and  encouraging  Its  private  produc- 
tion Farm  production  should  also  benefit 
from  other  planned  capital  Investment  and 
from  reorganized  agricultural  administra- 
tion. 

Under  its  aid  program,  the  United  States  is 
intensifying  Ita  technical  and  capital  assist- 
ance to  agriculture  and  AID  plans  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  development  of  effective 
agrtciUtural  education  institutions.  Five  US. 
universities  are  working  with  seven  Indian 
agricultural  universities,  and  similar  ar- 
rangements are  financed  by  AID  In  Pakistan 
and   Turkey. 

THE  FISCAL  YEAR   1967  PROGRAM 

The  fiscal  year  1967  economic  aid  request 
of  $799  4  million  for  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia  Includes  funds  for  II  countries  lis  com- 
pared with  15  countries  In  fiscal  year  1964. 
Development  loans  account  for  90  percent  of 
the  economic  aid  requests  for  fiscal  year  1967. 


Program  summaTy 
(In  millluas  uf  dullars] 


Fiscal 

year 

1966 

actual 

Fiscal 

year 

1066 

estimated 

Fiscal 

year 

1967 

proposed 

Development  loans 

Technical  assistance 

Supporting  assistance. . 

606.6 
49.9 
38.5 

430.0 
4fi.  0 
34.9 

719.0 

^            48.0 

3:2.4 

Total 

603.9 

610.9 

799  4 

The  substantial   Increase   over  fiscal   year 

1966  estimated  obligations  Is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  lending  to  India  and  Paki- 
stan was  suspended  during  part  of  fiscal  vear 
1966. 

DEVELOPMENT    LOANS 

About  80  percent  of  AID's  totiU  develop- 
ment loan  funds  are  concentrated  In  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia  countries.  India. 
Paklstivn,  and  Turkey  will  receive  moet  of 
the  loan  assistance.  All  have  given  evidence, 
through  self-help  measures,  of  a  willingness 
to  move  steadily  along  the  road  to  develop- 
ment 

Program  loans  will  finance  Increased  im- 
ports of  fertilizer,  pesticides,  iuid  other  com- 
ponents needed  to  raise  agricultural  produc- 
tivity. These  lofins  have  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  of  stimulating 
private  Industrial  growth.  Growing  experi- 
ence in  their  administration,  carefully  com- 
piled lists  of  allowable  Items,  the  close 
ccKjperatlon  of  host  country  governments, 
the  Inducement  to  liberalize  Imports,  and 
regular  end-use  audita  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  loan  technique.  The 
loans  help  to  finance  capital  goods  for 
various  Industries  and  concernB  of  all  sizes, 
supporting  Investment  In  a  wide  range  of 
the  private  sector. 

Project  loans  will  be  available  In  fiscal 
year  1967  to  build  power  plants.  Irrigation 
systems,  tranaport&tlon  networka,  and  other 


facilities  essential  to  development.  Loai! 
will  also  be  available  for  fertllia«r 
plants,  as  will  specific  risk  and  ti. 
tended  risk  Investment  gu;irantles  for  U.S 
private  investments  In  fertilizer  and  othtr 
production. 

TECHNICAL    COOPERATION 

The  planned  expansion  i^f  technical  co- 
operation In  fiscal  year  1967  reflects  Increastci 
emphasis  on  agrlculttLral.  educational  anti 
health  projects.  The  needs  of  developing 
countries  for  technical  advice  and  tralnlne 
continue  to  be  as  urgent  as  their  need  for 
capital.  This  type  of  assistance  Is  planned 
for  nine  countries,  under  regional  programs 
and  through  the  Central  Tteaty  Organiza- 
tion (CENTO).  Almost  70  percent  is  con- 
centrated In  five  nations:  Afg.hanlstan.  India 
Jordan.  Pakl.stan.  and  Turkey, 

The  technical  cooperation  program  draws 
on  the  experience  and  competence  of  botr. 
private  and  public  US  institutions,  includ- 
ing many  universities  and  colleges 

In  agriculture,  U.S  assistance  will  support 
the  c^impalgns  of  India  and  Pakistan  tn  pro- 
duce enough  food  for  growing  populations 
Programs  to  Increase  wheat  production  in 
Afghanistan  will  be  Intensified.  Jordan  wi:; 
continue  to  receive  assistance  In  developing 
cooperatives,  extension  services,  credit  ana 
marketing,  and  rural  development  In  gen- 
eral. 

In  education.  India's  Summer  Instltut* 
program  for  teaching  science  and  mathemat- 
ics will  be  expanded  Vocatlonal-enplneer- 
Ine  efforts,  teacher  training,  and  agricultural 
and  educational  program  improvements  will 
continue  in  .Afghanistan.  The  program  In 
Pakistan  emphasizes  vocational  training 

Assistance  has  been  requested  for  popula- 
tion control  programs  In  Turkey,  Pakl.^tan 
the  United  .Arab  Reptibllc,  and  India  Ei- 
perlmental  programs  in  Improving  nutrition 
will  be  started  In  Turkey  and  India, 

More  than  2,000  present  and  potential  lead- 
ers from  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  coun- 
tries are  being  trained  in  the  United  States 
and  third  countries.  These  professionals. 
administrators,  and  technicians  will  be  re- 
turning to  positions  in  their  goveriunents  or 
private  enterprises  In  which  they  can  con- 
tribute effectively  to  national  development 

SUPPORTING   ASSISTANCE 

The  request  for  Supporting  Assistance  for 
the  region  continues  the  downward  trend  of 
previous  years.  It  now  comprises  only  four 
percent  of  the  total  regional  request  and  wCi 
be  for  only  two  countries:  Jordan  and 
Yemen. 

The  continued  Independence  of  thew 
countries  is  vlti\l  to  U.S.  interests  In  the  vola- 
tile area  of  the  Middle  East  and  In  the  oil- 
rich  Arabian  Peninsula.  Though  on  a  di- 
minishing scale.  US.  assistance  will  ix 
needed  for  some  time  to  come  to  help  Jor- 
dan meet  Its  national  budget  requirements 
In  Yemen,  the  program  Is  now  oriented  to- 
ward urban  and  rural  self-help  and  training 
progitons. 


SPIRIT  OP  SERVICE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DadparioI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hartford  Times  quotes  President  John- 
son's recent  talk  with  high  school  stu- 
dents at  the  White  House  in  an  editorial 
acclaiming  the  response  of  our  yoon? 
people  to  the  challenge  of  service  to 
mankind. 
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The  President  di.scussed  good  citizen- 
ship with  800  young  winners  of  the  an- 
nual Rural  Electric  Yoiith  Day  essay  con- 
test He  told  them  they  had  an  un- 
equaled  chance  for  useful  sernce  and 
called  on  Americans  to  develop  "a  new 
sense  of  citizenship — a  new  concern  for 
the  public  good." 

The  Times  cites  those  remarks  in  de- 
clarini;  that  fine  spirit  of  public  service 
Is  developing  among  today's  young  peo- 
ple. Noting  the  growing  number  of 
young  men  and  women  who  'are  volun- 
teering for  the  Peace  Corps  and  anti- 
proverty  programs,  the  newspaper  urges 
them  to  become  actively  involved  in  the 
field  of  politics. 

The  editorial  also  refers  to  comments 
on  the  challenge  of  public  service  by  De- 
puty Defense  Secretary  Vance  and  for- 
mer Defense  Socret-ary  Gates.  I  be- 
lieve its  optimistic  commentary  on  to- 
day'.? yountrer  generation  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  June 
13, 1966] 
Spikit  or  Service 

Money,  success  and  security  haven't  quite 
the  same  glamor  for  young  people  today  that 
they  did  for  thase  of  a  generation  ago,  A 
fine  spirit  of  adventure  In  public  service  Is 
developing,  worthy  of  being  encouraged  In 
ere.'v  way 

For  example,  although  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  much  forester  than  in  former 
years,  twice  a.=  many  college  students  as  last 
year  are  applying  to  serve  as  Vista  volun- 
tcpis  in  the  anti-poverty  campaign.  Vista 
enrollees  devote  a  year  or  more  to  work 
among  the  poor.  They  receive  food,  clothing. 
housing  and  $50  monthly. 

Young  people  In  growing  numbers  are 
tdentlf>nni<  themselves  with  organizations 
such  a-H  the  Peace  Corps,  Head  Start  and 
similar  agencies.  These  are  activities  In 
which  they  cannot  possibly  hope  for  great 
financial  rewards  but  from  which  they  can 
derive  an  enormous  amount  of  personal  sat- 
isfaction. 

It  Is  not  only  In  the  field  of  social  serv- 
ice that  we  need  far  greater  participation  of 
our  young  men  and  women  today.  They 
must  become  actively  involved  in  the  polit- 
ical field  which  always  needs  the  highest 
type  of  leadership. 

The  call  to  youth  Is  being  sounded  on  a 
Wide  front  by  men  in  high  places.  The 
President  .'tressed  it  Wednesday  In  address- 
in?  800  high  school  students  In  Washington. 
He  said  that  if  we  are  to  solve  our  problems 
"our  citizens  mtist  de\elop  a  new  sense  of 
citizenship — a  new  concern  for  the  public 
good  ■■ 

The  President  also  told  the  young  people: 
"Your  most  stirring  possibility  Is  the  chance 
you  have — unequalled  In  any  other  land  at 
&ny  other  time — for  useful  service  to  your 
fellow  man  " 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Cyrus  R,  Vance, 
spealtinp  here  at  the  recent  Trinity  College 
commencement,  said  much  the  same  thing 
»'hen  he  urged  the  graduates  to  accept  the 
challenge  to  be  "private  cltlzen.s  with  a  pub- 
He  conscience."  He  added,  "your  reward 
will  be  the  fuinUment  of  self  and  the  great- 
ness of  your  country  " 

And  in  S:in  Francisco  Thomas  S  Gates,  New 
Yorlt  bunker  and  defense  secretary  in  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  noted  that  "the 
succesjlul  Working  of  our  governmental  sys- 
t«ni  requires  greater  involvement  of  citizens 
^  the  actual   process   of   government  " 

Happily  our  young  people  are  respond- 
ing in  steadily  increasing  numbers  to  this 
'Preading   challenge    to   help   others.      It    Is 


reassuring  to  know  they  realize  that  selfish 
Indifference  to  public  need  Is  not  sound 
citizenship. 


im''OLVEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  IN  OUR 
NATIONAL  EFFORT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tWs  poliit  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
growing  need  for  the  American  business 
community  to  Invohe  itself  more  in  our 
national  effort  to  aid  developing  coun- 
tries. Both  the  greatest  opportunity  and 
the  greatest  challenge  may  exist  in  the 
health  field,  and,  though  tiie  Federal 
Government  is  makmp  important  con- 
tributions directly  and  through  the 
World  Health  Organization,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  private  sector  to 
play  a  part. 

A  brief  article  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature  recently  told  of  a  program 
developed  by  one  U.S.  pharmaceutical 
house,  Smith  Kline  &  Fiench  Labora- 
tories, of  Philadelphia,  in  cooperation 
with  this  country's  medical  schools,  to 
send  volunteer  junior  and  senior  medi- 
cal students  overseas  to  serve  the  people 
of  medically  underdeveloped  countries 
during  their  summer  vacations. 

Called  the  S.K.  &  F.  foreign  fellow- 
ship program,  it  has  been  in  full  opera- 
tion since  1960  and  has  supported  the 
work  of  215  medical  students  in  48  coun- 
tries in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and 
Oceania.  This  year,  another  35  stu- 
dents— selected,  like  the  others  by  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges— are  about  to  stait  on  their  tours 
of  duty. 

The  pharmaceutical  house  finances 
the  cost  of  travel,  accident  insurance, 
passports,  and  visa^.  It  provides  $1,600 
for  an  unmarried  student.  S2,500  for  a 
husband-wife  team  when  the  wife  is  also 
qualified  in  a  public  health  field.  In  all, 
S.K.  &  F.  has  invested  more  than  $400,000 
in  these  young  men  and  women  who  want 
to  serve  our  less  privileged  neichbors. 

As  the  Satuiday  Review  article  points 
out,  this  one  company's  propram  is  truly 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  terms  of  the  tre- 
mendous need.  But,  as  the  magazine 
said,  "in  terms  of  service  to  people  it 
touches,  it  is  enormous." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  this  article,  from  the  May 
14,  1966,  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point,  in  the  hope  that  others  will  he 
encouraged,  by  this  fine  example<  to  act: 

Public  Relations:    Aiding   Developing 
Nations 

Corporations  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  public  have  long  had  programs  which 
filled  a  community  or  national  need.  But 
only  recently,  a.?  American  business  has  be- 
come more  deeply  involved  in  fields  abroad, 
have  companies  extended  their  obligations 
to  include  foreign  lands  This  trend  Is 
bound  to  accelerate  as  management  becomes 


more  aware  of  the  Importance  to  this  coun- 
try of  the  developing  nations. 

It  is  not  easy  to  work  out  a  creative  pro- 
gram whicJi  is  both  of  value  to  the  develop- 
ing country  and  related  to  the  corjjoratlon'a 
Interest.  It  demands  skill,  a  knowledge  of 
ihe<host  nations  basic  needs,  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  unrealistic  programs 
can  tx>omerang.  One  of  the  companies  that 
operates  such  a  program  successfully  la 
Smith  Kline  &  French  Ls  bora  tori  ee.  As  oft*n 
happens,  the  program  grew  out  of  a  series 
of  events  tha.l  made  It  cleaj  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  pharmaceutical 
firm  that  It  could  perform  a  service  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

It  all  began  with  an  hour-long  documen- 
tary, Monganga.  sponsored  by  SK&F  on 
NBC-TV  in  1957.  The  program  told  the  story 
of  Dr  John  E  Roes,  an  American  physician 
working  for  the  Christian  Missionary  Society 
*n  Lotumbe,  the  Congo.  A  sudent  who  was 
completing  his  third  year  at  the  tJnlverslty 
of  Pennyslvanla  School  of  Medicine  saw  the 
program  and«"Was  Inspired  to  go  to  Africa 
for  the  summer  to  work  with  Dr  Ross  and 
Dr  Albert  Schweitzer  in  Lambarene  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  his  university  he  applied 
for  financial  help  to  SKAcF,  which  gave  him 
a  travel  grant  of  $1,300.  When  he  returned 
he  ."poke  to  his  medical  school  in  ass-enr.bly 
and  to  a  number  of  mission  groups  Other 
students  applied  to  the  company  for  similar 
aid 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Smith  Kline 
&  FYench  Foreign  Fellowships,  which  are 
open  to  Junior  and  senior  students  in  U.S. 
medical  schools  for  study  and  work  in  the 
medically  underdeveloped  areas  of  foreign 
countries.  Under  the  program,  which  haa 
been  in  full  operation  since  1960,  qualified 
medical  students  are  chosen  by  a  committee 
of  medical  educators  picked  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges,  which  ad- 
ministers the  program.  An  unmarried  stu- 
dent Is  given  $1,600,  a  married  oiie  $2,500  for 
himself  and  his  wife — if  she  can  make  a 
contribution  as  a  registered  nurse  medical 
or  dental  technician  or  some  other  klrid  of 
public  health  w^orker.  TTil?  sum  is  for  travel, 
accident  Insurance,  passports  and  visas  The 
students  "live  in"  at  the  institutions  which 
they  serve. 

For  ten  or  twelve  weeks  during  the  aca- 
demic vacation  the  Fellows  work  in  relatively 
primitive  settings,  where  the  medical  and 
social  problems  are  quite  different  from  those 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  TTie 
Fellow  thus  benefits  from  unusual  clinical 
and  social  experiences  while  serving  both  as 
a  representative  of  U.S.  medical  education, 
and  of  the  United  States  itself 

When  the  Fellow  returns  home  he  must, 
within  sixty  days,  turn  in  to  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges  a  report  suit- 
able for  publication. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program  twenty- 
nine  students  were  sent  abroad  at  a  coct  of 
$55,000  to  SK&F  Tills  year  thirty-five  were 
chosen  and  the  pharmaceutical  firm  will  pay 
$70,764  for  their  expenses.  In  all,  for  the 
seven  years  of  the  program,  the  company  has 
paid  $439  548  for.  215  students.  In  terms  of 
the  tremendous  need  it  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  In  terms  of  service  to  people  it 
touches,  it  is  enormous 

So  far.  Fellows  have  gone  to  forty-eight 
countries  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America  and 
Oceania.  The  1966  Fellows  wii;  ser-ie  in  such 
places  at  Kenya.  Burundi,  the  Philippines, 
Peru.  Thailand,  Tanzani*.  Nepal,  and  Malay- 
sia Five  of  the  Fellows  are  women;  they 
include  a  Junior  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota who  will  go  u>  Assam.  India,  a  Junior 
from  Tufts  University  who  will  go  to  Nigeria; 
and  a  Junior  from  Howard  University  who 
will  go  to  Uganda.  There  are  also  four  hus- 
band-and-wife  t«ams  one  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  will  go  to  the  Philippines,  one 
from  Louisiana  State  University  to  Ethiopia, 
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one  from  Ohio  Swte  University  to  Nigeria. 
and  one  from  Northwestern  University  to 
Swaziland 

Most  of  the  students,  after  finishing  their 
medical  studies,  go  Into  private  practice  in 
this  country.  However,  seven  Fellows  have 
gone  into  the  Peace  Corps,  two  into  public 
health  service,  and  four  to  misalon  hospitals 
In  Africa. 

Smith  Kline  i-  French  does  not  interfere 
in  the  running  of  the  program.  Says  Walter 
A.  Munns.  president:  "In  today's  community 
of  nations  no  country  can  exist  in  isolation. 
The  technologically  advanced  nations  have  a 
responsibility  to  give  counsel  and  aid  to 
those  seeking  higher  living  standards  and 
freedom  from  disease  Vision  and  leadership 
on  the  part  of  government,  educational  In- 
stitutions, and  buslne.'is  are  urgently  needed 
if  the  world  community  Is  to  eliminate  the 
natural  hazards  standing  In  the  way  of  In- 
ternational independence,  growth,  prosper- 
ity, and  peace  " 

Not  every  company  Interested  in  the  devel- 
oping nations  can  have  the  same  type  of 
program— although  the  need  la  grea^— and 
the  burden  should  not  be  left  to  the  World 
Health  Organization,  governmental  bodies, 
educational  institutions,  church  groups  and 
IndlviduiUs.  Smith  Kline  &  French  has 
shown  that  there  is  room  for  private  Indus- 
try And  as  more  and  more  corporations  get 
more  deeply  Involved  In  business  affairs 
abroad,  there  Is  bound  to  be  an  Increase  In 
programs  that  will  help  developing  nations 
while  they  .serve  the  interest  of  the  stock- 
holders by  contributing  to  stability  abroad. 

L   L.  L.  Golden. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bcccs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thl.s  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  I  had  the  distinct  privilege 
and  honor  to  be  the  principal  speaker 
before  members  and  delegates  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Congress  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 

This  year's  convention  was  most  suc- 
cessful, and  I  was  pleased  to  address  the 
group  and  to  meet  with  Mr.  Buckman, 
General  Person  and  the  other  competent 
officers  and  staff  of  the  national  con- 
gress. Each  year,  the  president  of  the 
group  submits  a  refwrt  to  the  officers, 
members  and  delegates  on  the  activities 
of  the  organization.  President  Buck- 
man  has  written  a  very  fine  report,  and 
I  am  happy  to  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  report  follows : 
Annu.m.  Report  of  thb  President,  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Co.vgres.s.  in  Conven- 
tion. Junk  7-io.  1966,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
To    the    President    of    the    Senate    and    the 
Speaker  of   the   Hoi'se  of  Representa- 
tives 

Sirs:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
this  report  of  its  aims  and  actlvltiee  during 
the  year  ending  May  30.  1966 

Tills  organization,  founded  slxty-flve  years 
ago  to  promote  the  welfare  and  security  of 
the    Umted    States    tlirougli    the    study,    use 


and  conservation  (,f  water,  has  continued  to 
pursue  its  original  objectives  appropriately 
expanded  to  keep  pace  wltii  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  and  the  nee<ls  of  a  rapidly 
growing  population  beset  with  developing 
social  problems,  subject  to  an  .advancing 
technology  and  faced  with  an  increasingly 
threatened  .security. 

The  organization  has  maintained  through- 
out its  national,  non-partisan  and  non- 
profit char:icter.  Its  membership,  represen- 
tative of  all  States  of  the  Union,  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  at  a  healthy  rate.  Its  organic 
structure  has  rem  Uned  unch:inged.  This 
comprises  Its  membership  governed  by  a 
Board  of  National  Directors  elected  for  three- 
year  terms  by  the  members  In  annual  con- 
vention. Its  executive  officers  are  limited  to 
a  Pre,sldent.  an  Executive  Vice  President,  a 
Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom,  ex- 
cept the  Executive  Vice  President,  serve  with- 
out compensation. 

THE    national    dikectors 

William  V.  Bailey  of  Michigan. 

Henry  H.  BuckiniUi  of  Florida. 

Wofford  B.  Camp  of  C.illfornla. 

Frank  H  Collins.  USAF  iRet.)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

Allen  J.  Ellender,  Sr.,  U.S.S.  of  Ixsulslana. 

Waller  H.  Gahagan  of  New  York. 

Al  Hansen  of  Minnesota. 

R   L.  Ireland  of  Ohio. 

I-.ester  S.  Moody  of  Georgia. 

John   L.   Person,   USA    (Ret.)    of  Maryland. 

Francis  A.  Pitkin  of  Pennsylvania, 

Robert  L.  P.  Sike.s,  M.C.  of  Florida. 

J  E.  Stiirrock  of  Texas. 

J.  R  Townsend,  USA  (Ret.)  of  Nortl} 
Carolina 

Clarence  R   Tull  of  Muyland. 

Herbert  G.  West  of  Washington. 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  U.S.S.,  of  Texas. 

THE     EXXCUTIVE     OFFICERS 

John  L.  McClellan.  U.S.S. .  Chairman 
Emeritus. 

Henry  H    Buckman,  President. 
John  L.  Person,  USA  (Ret.i.  Exec.  V.P. 
William  V.  Bailey.  Secretary. 
James  R.  Townsend,  Treasurer. 

THE     NATIONAL     VICE     PRESIDENTS 

John  A.  Blatnik.  M.C.  of  Minnesota. 

John  Sherman  Cooper,  US  S.,  of  Ken- 
tucky 

Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen.  UJS.S.,  of  Illl- 
nol.s. 

Ed  Edmondson.  M.C.  of  Oklahoma. 

Spessard  L.  Holla.nd,  U  S.S.,  of  Florida. 

RoBKRT  E   ,J<iNEs    M.C  ,  of  Alabama. 

Michael  J    Kirwan.  M.C    of  Ohio. 

JOSEPH  W    Martin,  Jr  ,  of  Massachusetts, 

Robert  I,    F    Sike.s,  M  C    of  Florida. 

Ralph  W   Yarborouch^U  S.S..  of  Texas. 

Oscar  N.  Berg  of  Nortn  Dakota 

Rear  Admiral  David  H.  Clark.  USN  (Ret.) 
of  Virginia 

Vernon  Deal  of  North  Carolina 

Joseph   J.    Halloran    of   M;issachusetts 

Randolph  Hodges  of  Florld:i 

W.   R    Hi'LL,  M  C    of  Ml.ssoiirl 

James  K^rney.  Jr    of  New  Jersey 

Nathanxevy,  Sr    of  Louisiana 

Dale  Miller  of  Texas 

John   Young    M.C.   of  Texas 

the    COMMITTEES 

The  procedures  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors 'congress  are  carried  out  through  the 
work  of  certain  operative  standing  commit- 
tees. The  members  of  these  committees  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  experi- 
ence In  the  several  respective  Jurisdictions, 
due  consideration  being  given  to  appropriate 
geographical  distribution  They  are  ap- 
pointed for  terms  extending  one  year  from 
the  end  of  the  year  In  which  the  appointment 
Is  made.  Committee  reports  may  be  either 
special  or  annual,  and  may  be  released  for 
publication  after  approval  tiy  the  Committee 
on  State  and  National  Policy  With  Respect 
to  Water.     These  committees  include:  — 


The  committee  on  state  and  national  poi- 
icy  with  respect  to  water:  The  membership 
of  this  committee  comprises  only  the  Na- 
tional Directors  ex  officio,  with  the  President 
of  the  organization  as  Us  chairman. 

The    committee    on    projects:    Chairman 
Robert  T.  Secrest.  M  C.   of  Ohio;   Co-chair- 
man: Ai  Hansen  of  Minnesota. 

This  committee  i.s  made  up  of  one  member 
representing  the  area  of  Hawaii  and  certain 
other  Pacific  Islands:  one  member  each  rep- 
resenting the  ten  gre  U  drainage  ba.slns  of  tlie 
continental  United  States  and  Includes  the 
area  of  Puerto  Rico  and  adjacent  Islands, 
plus  one  member  representing  the  so-ca!lod 
Western  Inter-Mountaln  Division.  The  com- 
mittee examines  and  classifies  projects  which 
are  brought  to  it  by  4ts  sponsors  for  that 
purpose.  Neither  this  committee  nor  any 
other  has  authority  to  propose  any  projec 
for  examination  or  classification.  Only  the 
Committee  on  Projects  may  lndor.se,  classify 
or  otherwise  deal  with  any  specific  project 
Application  for  the  examination  and  ciassl- 
tication  of  any  specific  project  having  been 
duly  filed  with  the  Committee  by  Its  spon- 
sors, the  Committee  will  examine  the  same 
and  classify  it  When  requested  by  the  appli- 
cants, a  public  hearing  by  the  Committee 
win  be  afforded.  Upon  completion  of  its 
examination  the  Committee  will  classify  and 
certify  each  project  duly  brought  before  It 
as  being  In  one  uf  the  following  five  classes 
1 1 )  Endo/sed  for  Prompt  Construction  in  the 
Public  Interest,  (2)  Meritorious;  (3)  Expe- 
ditious Report  for  Authorized  Survey  Re- 
quested; |4)  Recommended  for  Survey;  iSi 
CLissificatlon  Deferred  for  Lack  of  Sufficient 
Data.  A  project  placed  In  Class  (1)  will  re- 
main In  that  cl.iss  until  constructed  or  with- 
drawn by  Its  sponsors.  All  Class  (1)  project* 
on  which  construction  has  not  been  begun 
and  for  which  there  is  pending  before  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  no  request  for  con- 
struction funds  by  the  Federal  Agency  in 
charge  are  regularly  brought  before  the 
Bureau  by  a  panel  of  officers  of  the  Natlo.iii: 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  with  a  request 
that  funds  for  their  prompt  constructlo.n  be 
Included  In  the  forthcoming  Public  Work.' 
Budget  of  the  President.  The  sponsors  o.' 
any  project  not  cla.ssified  In  Class  ( 1 )  may 
apply  to  the  Committee  on  Projects  for  a  re- 
examination of  the  project  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  significant  additional  evidence. 

The  committee  on  Industrial  and  municipal 
water  use  and  pollution  abatement:  Chair- 
man: John  A.  Blatnik.  MC  of  Minnesota, 
Co-chairman:  J.  E.  Sturrock  of  Texas 

The  committee  on  Irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion: Chairman:  Mark  Andrews.  MC  ol 
North  Dakota;  Co-chairman:  J.  W.  Grimes 
of  South  Dakota 

The  Committee  on  Navigation:  Chairman: 
Gleason  N.  Stambaugh.  Sr  of  Florida;  Co- 
chairman:  Dale  Miller  of  Texas. 

The  Committee  on  Use  and  Treatment  of 
Saline    Waters:     Chairman:     Wayne    N.    As- 
piNALL,     M.C.     of     Colorado;     Co-chairman 
W  B  Camp  of  California. 

The  Committee  on  Defense  Transporta- 
tion: Chairman:  Robert  L  F  Sikes,  M  C. 
of  Florida 

The  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Wild- 
life: Chairman  Ed  Edmondson,  MC  of  Ok- 
lahoma; Co-chairman:  Randolph  Hodge*  of 
Florida. 

NAVIGATION 

By  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  the 
name  of  the  Committee  on  Inland  Naviga- 
tion has  been  changed  to  the  Committee  on 
Navigation.  Three  subcommittees  of  this 
committee  have  thus  far  been  Instituted 
( 1 )  The  Subcommittee  on  Inliilttl  Naviga- 
tion: 1 2)  The  Subcommittee  on  O^^^n  Nari- 
gatlon,  and  (3)  The  Subcommittee' on  Cri- 
teria for  the  Evaluation  of  Proposed  Inland 
Navigation  Improvements.  To  this  last- 
named  subcommittee  has  been  asslgied  the 
task  of  removing  the  very  grave  threat  to 
all    Inland    navigation    posed    by    the    issue 
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from  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  Army  of  the  dire(tive  of  November  20, 
:964  providing  certain  new  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  Improvement  of  inland 
navleation  channels  The  National  Rivers 
and  "H.nrbors  CoiTgres*-  is  dedicated  to  the 
view  that  the  actual  relative  economy 
achievable  by  transportation  on  inland  navi- 
gation channels  is  the  true  measure  of  the 
Value  ol  such  Improvements. 

DEFENSE    TRANSPORTATION 

The  continuing  possibility  that  this  coun- 
try can  be  drawn  Into  another  armed  con- 
flict of  world  magnitude  wWch  could  strain 
the  resources  of  the  United  States  beyond 
the  point  which  prudence  can  allow  has 
caused  the  Executive  Committee  to  institute 
a  Special  Committee  on  Defense  Transpor- 
tation. This  committee  will  objectively  and 
.Titlcally  study  the  total  cai>aclty  of  our 
transportation  resources  which  could  be 
made  avallaljle  for  our  wax  effort  if  and 
when  needed.  Ttiey  will  examine  and  eval- 
uate our  need  for  and  ability  to  transport, 
internally  and  overseas,  with  existing  facili- 
ties, the  increased  load  which  the  needs  of 
the  civilian  population,  the  civilian  war  ef- 
iorl  and  the  .operations  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment would  Impose  upon  ail  modes  of 
transport  including  rail,  water,  highway,  air- 
way and  pipeline  In  the  light  of  their 
fi:idings  they  will  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  appear  to  them  to  be  Justifiable. 
The  membership  of  this  committee  is  as 
follows : 

Honorable  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes  of  Florida, 
Chm    U.S.   House  of  Representatives. 

Honorable  E  L.  Baktlett  of  Alaska,  US. 
Senate. 

Honorable  William  H.  Bates  of  Massachu- 
setts. U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Honorable  Frank.  T.  Bow  of  Ohio,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

-Admiral  Arlelgh  Burke,  USN  (Ret.i,  Direc- 
tor, Executive  Board,  Cente(r  for  Strategic 
Studies. 

.Mr  J.  W  Clark,  president  Delta  Steam- 
ship Lines.  ■{ 

Honorable  Don  H  Clausev  of  California. 
US  House  of  Representfitlves, 

Rear  Admiral  P  Corradij.  USN  (Ret.), 
G'.bbs  A:  Hill.  Inc. 

Honorable  William  C.  Crazier  of  Florida, 
CS.  House  of  Representatives; 

Honorable  George  H  Fallon  of  Maryland, 
rs.  House  of  Representatives, 

Honorable  John  J  Flynt  Of  Georgia,  U.S. 
H'Hise  of  [Representatives. 

Honorable  Randolph  Hodges  of  Florida, 
Dlr ,  Florida  Board  of  Conservation, 

Honorihle  Craig  HosMrR  of  California, 
US  Hous>'    if  Representatives! 

Mr  Fr:ink  Hulse,  presldeiit  of  Southern 
Airways.  '■ 

Honorable  Robert  E.  Jones,' Jr.  of  Alabama, 
US   House  of  Representative*. 

General  Joe  Kelly,  USAF  (Het.) ,  Senior  In- 
ternational Representative.  General  Dynam- 
ics. 

Oeorge  KUUon,  President,  American  Presi- 
dents Lines.  Ltd. 

Honorable  John  J  McFali  of  California. 
US.  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  Dale  Miller  of  Texas.  Executive  Vice 
President,  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  Asso- 
ciation. 

Honorable  Thomas  M.  PeUt  of  Washing- 
ton, VS  House  of  Representatives. 

Honorable  Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Caro- 
lina, US    House  of  Representatives 

Honorable  John  P  Satlor  oI  Pennsylvania, 
ns   House  of  Representatives 

Honorable  James  W.  Trimble  o;  .■\rkansas, 
PS  Houise  of  Representative."? 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Wall,  Consultine  Engineer. 

Lt.  Qen  W.  K.  Wilson.  USA  iRet).  Vice 
Pi^ldent.  Sotithem  Industries.  Inc. 

Honorable  Eugene  M  Zuckert,  Former  Sec- 
fet&ry  of  the  Air  Force 


SEA    WATER    FOR    ACRICULTITRE 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  by  the 
directorate  to  the  need  for  furtlier  explora- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  breeding  or  develop- 
ing agricultural  or  arboreal  crops  which  may 
be  grown  with  undiluted  sea  wat.er.  No  slg- 
mflcant  progress  in  the  attack  on  this  prob- 
lem, if  there  has  been  any  frontal  attack,  has 
been  achieved  in  the  United  States.  Reports 
of  Investigations  being  currently  conducted 
by  the  government  of  Israel  promise  a  meas- 
ure of  success,  and  the  matter  is  being 
brought  to  your  attention  In  the  hope  that 
legislation,  or  a  Senate  or  House  resolution, 
may  cause  an  appropriate  committee  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  investigation  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  this  problem  being  solved  through 
competent  and  adequately  supported  re- 
search by  Government  agencies  and  scientiiic 
bodies.  The  gains  to  the  food  economy  of 
the  world  which  would  result  from  the  abil- 
ity of  the  race  to  use  the  limitless  water  of 
the  sea  for  food  production  Justify  wliatever 
expense  this  exploitation  might  entail. 

PUBUC  EDUCATION  AND  WATER 

Sometime  ago  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  created  an  Independent  non- 
profit scientific  and  educational  trust — The 
Bureau  of  Water  Resources — with  authority 
to  build,  equip,  maintain  and  present  to  the 
Federal  Government  free  of  cost  to  the  latter 
a  center  for  the  education  of  the  public  as  to 
the  nature,  distribution,  uses  and  availabil- 
ity of  water  in  the  United  States.  Identical 
bills  providing  for  the  acceptance  of  this  gift 
by  tlie  United  States,  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Wayne  Aspinall  of  Colorado  (H.R. 
13181)  and  by  Representative  Robert  L.  F. 
Sikes  of  Florida  (13182)  are  pending  in  the 
present  session. 

pollution  ajjd  flood  control 
The  relation  between  pollution  and  flood 
control  is  not  generally  recognized  by  the 
public.  But  these  two  aspects  of  the  use  and 
control  of  water  are  Inseparably  linked  and 
may  well  be  placed  under  the  aegis  of  one 
committee.  For  this  reason  there  is  now  un- 
der consideration  a  change  in  otir  committee 
structure  which  will  result  in  tlie  institution 
of  a  new  operative  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol and  Pollution.  This  group  will  be  con- 
cerned with  all  matters  coming  properly 
under  either  of  the  two  heads  Lack  of  ade- 
quate flcxad  control,  and  increasing  pollution 
of  our  streams  constitute  ( together )  a  great 
and  growing  threat  to  our  basic  need  for  sup- 
ply. Because  of  this  they  are  rapidly  rising 
to  first  rank  in  importance  In  the  field  of 
water.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  committee 
can  be  established  and  begin  its  work  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully. 
Henry  H.  Buckman. 

President 
(For  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 

Congress). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  SECTION  312  OF  THE  IM- 
MIGRATION AND  NATURALIZA- 
TION  ACT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.^  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mi-s.  MINK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  am^nd  ."section  312 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Act.    All  that  my  bill  does  is  to  delete  the 


words    "on    the   effective    date    of    this 

Acf. 

Section  312  which  was  amended  by 
Public  Law  82-414  provided  that  aliens 
who  were  50  years  old  and  who  resided 
in  this  country  for  20  years,  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  act,  couid  become 
naturalized  citizens  without  meeting  the 
i-equirement  of  being  able  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  the  English  language. 

It  happened  that  the  effective  date  of 
that  act  was  December  24,  1952.  Thus 
any  alien  born  before  December  24,  1902, 
and  who  lived  in  this  country  for  at  least 
20  years  couid  have  the  benefit  of  this 
waiver 

This  arbitrarj'  date  has  created  a  great 
inequity  in  the  law.  Many  long-time 
resident  aliens  who  have  lived  here  for  30 
or  more  years,  but  who  were  not  50  years 
old  as  of  December  24,  1952,  are  arbi- 
trarily denied  the  waiver.  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  that  the.se  lonp-term  residents 
of  our  country  who  wish  to  take  a  full 
part  in  the  affairs  of  their  adopted  home- 
land be  given  the  same  opportunity  for 
citizenship  as  those  who  arnved  here 
before  them  and  who  took  advantage  of 
this  waiver  becau.se  of  the  prior  act  of 
Congress  dated  December  24,  1952,  which 
since  that  date  has  become  p.n  arbitral^ 
cut-off.  Today's  20-ycar  alien  resident 
must  be  63  years  old  to  qualify  for  this 
waiver  If  in  1952,  50  years  of  age  was 
appropriate,  then  I  think  it  is  still  ap- 
propriate today.  The  present  cut-off 
date  merely  perpetuates  an  inequity  that 
has  no  logical  basis  for  being. 


A  FRUITFUL  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
X<y  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frdm 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  much  to  be  gamed  from 
a  down-to-earth  meeting  of  State  and 
Federal  officials— and,  in  the  opinion  of 
State  legislative  leaders,  much  actually 
was  gained  from  the  recent  conference 
arranged  by  President  Johnson. 

These  leaders  adopted,  unanimously. 
a  rcsolutioii  declaring  they  are  now  bet- 
ter informed  on  urgent  problems  facing 
the  Nation. 

The  President  origmated  the  National 
Legislative  Leaders'  Conference  to  fa- 
milia.'-ize  the  presiding  officers  of  State 
legisLitive  bodies  with  Federal  programs 
in  all  areas  of  Government  activity. 

Those  participating  found  the  brief- 
ings they  received  from  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  helpful  in  discharging 
their  own  respon.sibllltles  sis  well  as  in 
the  carrying  out  of  Federal  programs. 
They  asked  that  similar  conferences  be 
held  in  the  future. 

Speaker  Jesse  Unruh.  of  the  California 
Assembly,  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Natfonal  Legislative  Leaders'  Conference, 
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and  who  also  happens  to  be  a  distln- 

KuishL"d  coM.slUuent  of  my  31st  District. 
Introduced  the  resolution,  which  I 
hereby  offer  for  the  Record: 

Whereas:  For  the  first  time  In  our  history 
a  National  Legislative  Leaders'  Conference 
has  been  called  hy  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas:  This  conference  has  brought  to- 
gether the  presiding  officers  of  the  respec- 
tive Houses  of  the  State  Legislatures  of  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas :  There  is  a  growing  awarene.ss 
throughout  our  country  of  the  urgent  nec- 
essity to  strengthen  State  Legislatures  and 
State  Government  to  meet  the  growing  prob- 
lems of  our  citizens,  and 

Whereas:  President  Johnson  has  given 
emphasis  and  sharper  focus  to  this  growlrig 
movement,  both  through  his  call  for  a  "Cre- 
ative Federalism"  and  through  hla  sponsor- 
ship of  this  conference,  and 

Whereas:  We.  as  presiding  officers  and 
leaders  of  otir  respective  legislatures,  are 
vitally  Interest-ed  In  the  great  Impact  which 
Federal  programs  and  policies,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  have  up>on  the  health,  safety 
and  welfare  of  our  nation  and  Its  citizens. 
au'-l 

Whprpa.5  We  have  found  the  excellent 
brlefl5;igs  on  Federal  programs  in  all  fields 
of  goM^rnmer.tal  actlvltv  by  the  distin- 
guished officials  and  leaders  in  their  respec- 
tive fields  stimulating.  Informative  and  en- 
lightening, and 

Whereas:  We  feel  that  as  a  result  of  this 
conference  we  are  better  Informed  about 
the  huge  problems  confronting  the  nation. 
Its  cltlzen.s  and  their  government,  and 

Whereas  We  believe  such  briefings  can  be 
helpful  both  fur  the  Implementation  of  Fed- 
eral program.s  and  for  the  effective  discharge 
of  our  own  responsibilities  to  the  cltlzen.s  of 
our  respective  States  and  we  hope  there  will 
be  further  such  conferences  for  State  Legis- 
lators, be  it  therefore.  •  •  • 

Rt^iolved-  That  the  participants  In  this  Na- 
tional Legislative  Leaders'  Conference  go  on 
record  expressing  their  appreciation  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  making 
this  conference  possible  and  be  it  further 
Reffolved  That  we  commend  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  HuMPifREY  and  Speaker  John 
W.  McCoRMACK  for  their  interesting  and  in- 
formative addresses  which  ojiened  this  con- 
ferei'.ce    and   be   St   fvirthor 

Rrsolii'd  That  we  commend  Ckivernor 
Farrls  Bryant  and  his  able  staff  for  their 
fine  work  In  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  this  conference,  and  b^  it  further 

Rpsoli'ed  That  we  express  our  appreciation 
to  such  distinguished  Federal  officials  who 
conducted  the  excellent  briefings  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  John  Gard- 
ner; Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, Sargent  Shrlver;  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Nlcholaa  deB  Katzenbach;  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  Harold  Brown;  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Robert 
Weaver;  Secretary  of  Commerce,  John  Con- 
nor; Secretary  of  Interior.  Stewart  Udall; 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  OrviUe  Freeman; 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  Henry  Fowler;  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Director,  Charles  Schultze;  Di- 
rector of  Telecommunications  Management, 
James  D  OConnell;  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President.  Joseph  Callfano,  Jr.;  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  and  Under  Sec- 
retary Wilbur  Cohen. 


"PRESERVE  US  FROM  SUCH  A  FATE" 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  VrviAN]  may. extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa,<;' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN,  Mr.  Spf^akcr,  I  have 
read  with  dismay  of  the  plans  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  one  of  the  few 
truly  historic  monuments  left  In  this 
great  Capital  City — the  west  front  of  the 
US,  Capitol  Building,  the  only  rt-main- 
ing  ix>rtion  of  the  orlKinal  exterior  nf  this 
great  building. 

According  to  press  reports,  thLs  di.sas- 
ter  is  to  be  perpf-trated  in  order  to  pro- 
vide some  few  thousand  square  feet  of 
the  most  expensive,  office  and  public 
space  in  the  histor>'  of  public  buildings — - 
space  that  will  cost  the  taxpayers  far 
more  than  $100  per  .square  foot. 

Mr.  SfX'iiker.  one  of  tlie  phrases  most 
frequently  sonorously  cried  out  in  these 
hallowed  Halls  is  "waste  in  Government." 
That  term,  usually  directed  at  the  bu- 
reaucrats downtown,  will,  I  fear,  lose  all 
future  credibility  if  this  project  goes  for- 
ward. 

Some  $34  million  is  being  asked  for 
this  project;  but  I  doubt  that  anyone  in 
the  Congress  believes  this  will  be  the 
final  bill. 

But,  Mr,  Speaker,  why  stop  at  merely 
destroying  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
Building?  If  we  need  more  space,  why 
not  t'o  all  the  way.  We  could  tear  down 
this  old  building  entirely.  Then  we 
could  level  Capitol  Hill,  on  which  It 
stands,  to  save  the  daily  effort  and  shoe 
leather  of  those  who  must  labor  up  the 
great  slope.  Then  we  could  commission 
a  brandnew  marble  masterpiece.  For 
a  model,  perhaps  we  could  turn  our  eyes 
southward,  across  Independence  Avenue, 
t-o  that  great  triumph  of  architectural 
esthetics  and  economic  construction — 
the  newest  of  the  House  Office  Buildings. 
Mr.  Sptaker,  preserve  us  from  such  a 
fate. 

I  could  happily  vote  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  $10  million  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  required  to  permanently 
preserve  the  present  west  front.  We 
could  thus  save  the  public  several  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars.  And  at  the  same 
time,  we  would  save  a  historic  public 
building  which,  although  we  may  tend  to 
fortiet  it.  is  not  tlic  property  of  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  not  even  the  prop- 
erty of  the  US.  Congress,  but,  rather, 
the  property  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States — now  and,  I  hope,  for  generations 
in  the  future. 


ERROR  OF  PACT 


Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  VivianI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
12  I  plEiced  In  the  Congrkssional  Record 
an  insertion  which  included  several  para- 
graphs identified  as  reprinted  from  an 


article  in  the  May  Issue  of  the  magazine 
Consumer  Reports.  On  June  14,  Mr 
Robert  Dailey,  of  the  Carnation  Co 
wrote  me  to  advise  me  that  he  believes 
the  aitlcle  contained  an  error  of  fact, 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  matter 
brought  to  my  attention.  In  order  that 
his  views  may  be  known  to  all  those  who 
may  have  been  Influenced  by  the  first 
Mr,  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  Mr,  Dailey's  letter,  reprinted  in 
full,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

C-^RNATION  Co,, 

Loi  Angeles.  Calif.,  June  14. 1966 
H'ln   Weston  E   Vivian, 
llou'ic  Office  Building, 
Wnshtngton .  DC 

Dear  Concre.s.sman  Vivian:  We  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional RrcoRD  of  May  12,  1966.  In  which 
you  placed  in  th"  REcoro  an  article  on  p,°ck- 
atflnp  and  labeling  which  had  appeared  la 
the  May  Issue  of  Consumer  Rejxirts,  Whllf 
we  do  not  queftion  your  earnesty  or  the 
sincerity  of  whoever  wrote  that  article,  wt 
must  pijlnt  out  an  inaccuracy. 

The  reprinted  article,  commenting  on 
canned   tomato  prices,   states  as  fact: 

"Carnation  Co,  made  the  switch  last  yew 
on  its  Contadlna  brand  and.  again,  a  CU 
reader  reported  buying  14 '^ -ounce  cans  at 
the  price  (two  for  39  cents)  previously  paid 
for   16   ounces." 

Contadlna  Foods,  Inc  ,  early  In  19S3.  wa« 
the  second  of  the  two  major  California  to- 
mato canners  to  convert  from  the  16-ouiice 
to  the  14',2-ounce  can,  Contadlna's  land 
now,  our)  major  competitor  had  long  since 
converted,  maintaining  the  price  at  the  old 
16-ounce  level.  In  order  to  stop  attrition  of 
lUs  profits  cau.sed  by  higher  costs  of  raw 
materials,  labor,  cans,  advertising,  and  dis- 
tribution. For  the  sfune  reasons.  Contadlna 
finally  "rruide  the  switch."  as  the  writer  of 
the  article  puus  it,  in  1963.  At  the  end  of 
that  yeiU".  Carnation  Company  acquired  Con- 
tadlna Foods.  Inc,  Among  the  things  ac- 
quired was  the  14 'j -ounce  size  of  canned 
toniiitoes — by  then,  the  standard  In  the  In- 
dustry, As  Is  the  case  frum  tune  to  time  in 
the  packaged  goods  Industries,  carryovers  of 
Inventories  of  the  old  size  cans  resulted  In 
the  presence  of  some  16-ounce  cans  on  retail 
shelves  in  1964  But  the  llkelihcKXl  of  sur- 
vival of  those  old  Inventories  on  into  1966 
was.    and    remains,    remote. 

This  Is  the  history  of  the  matter,  taken 
from  our  flies.  The  Consumer  Reports  WTlter, 
in  an  excess  of  zeal,  apparently  made  an  as- 
sumption, bitsed  on  the  reader'.s  report  In 
1965,  that  the  can  size  was  ch.ingcd  in  1965 
This  seemingly  Innocent  a.s6uniptlon  has  ob- 
viously been  accepted  as  fact  by  many  peo- 
ple. Including  you. 

WlUle  the  mistake  may  have  been  innocent, 
It  has  the  etfecl  (you  are  our  star  witneissi 
of  creating  an  image  of  Carnation  Company 
as  an  unscrupulous  gouger.  Actually,  indus- 
try prices  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  art 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  supply  and 
demand  fluctuations,  and  resulting  price 
fluctuations.  In  the  raw  fruit  and  vegetatile 
market.  Farm  prices  necessarily  play  a  major 
part  In  determining  canners'  pricing  to  the 
retail  trade  of  the  finished  products.  And. 
since  we  do  not  try  to  exercise  resale  pr!c« 
maintenance  through  so-called  "fair  trade" 
contracts,  the  pricing  of  product,s  at  retail 
to  the  consumer  Is  out  of  our  hands.  You 
can  see  that  there  are  many  factors  at  work 
in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  economy 
and  in  the  flnlahed  product  distribution 
economy. 

We  do  not  want  to  go  Into  the  complexlUe« 
of  the  303  can  versus  the  300  can.  nor  inW 
details  as  to  pricing,  which,  as  you  can  ap- 
preciate, are  proprietary  Information.    TM 
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basic  facts  have  been  set  foriis  While  the 
iiinage  has  been  done,  and  no  retraction  or 
correction  of  the  record  can  undo  it.  we  must 
trv  to  protect  our  good  name  against  future 
diinag"" 

Very  truly  yours. 

Carnation  Co., 
Robert  F.  Daily,        ^ 
Corporate  Department. 


^ 
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I 
TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
f.-^m  Georgia  I  Mr.  Mackay]  may  extend 
.^ds  remarks  at  this  point  in  tiie  Recohd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
w  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s? 

Tliere  was  no  objectiqn. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  published  the  finest 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  traffic  .safety  which  I  have  seen  in  any 
newspaper.  These  articles  were  written 
by  Bob  Thomas,  the  auto  editor  of  the 
Times. 

Because  the  subject  is  so  complex  it  is 
L-.valuable  to  have  a  first-rate  reiwrter 
ejcplore  the  many  facets  of  the  problem. 

Mr,  Tliomas  has  made  a  distiiiguish^ 
contribution  toward  building  informed 
public  opinion  which  must  exist  before 
effective  legislative  and  executive  action 
can  be  achieved. 

The.se  articles  are  as  follows: 
From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif  1   Times.  Apr. 
24,  1966! 

DfTERMINED      AlTACK      EMERGINO      ON      TRAFFIC 

SArrrv    Proiu.ems- — Governmekt    Interest 

Seen  as  Catalyst  in  Efiort  To  Coordinate 

iNDi^iTRY  Efforts  Combating  Death  Rate 
(By  Bob  Thomas) 

America's  most  misunderstood  social  prob- 
lem is  the  automobile   accident. 

It  has  been  clouded  by  statistics,  over- 
slmpUflcatlons.  slogans  and  scare  tactics. 

Lately,  it  has  been  dramatized  by  recrimi- 
nations 

But  never  has  the  real  question  of  traffic 
salety  been  satisfactorily  explored  Or  de- 
f.ned. 

Finally,  however,  the  time  for  action  and 
solutions  has  arrived.  ' 

It  comes,  unfortunately.  67  years  after  a 
ftEtleman.  assisting  n  lady  from  a  f:tre<>t  car 
;.i  New  York  City,  was  struck  and  killed  by 
a  horseless  carrlaee.  He  was  the  first  of 
1.500, OCX.)  Americans  to  die  In  tr.ifflc  accidents. 

The  lm!>etus  for  action  is  being  provided 
'or  the  first  time  by  the  federal  giv.ernment, 
rhich,  since  1924, 'has  only  tlpt(.«-d  timidly 
on  the  fringes  of  the  problem 

governmttnt  role  as  catalyst 

The  envernment  could  be  the  catalyst  that 
is*  beo!!  missing  in  past  spllntened  and  ixn- 
wrdlniited  safety  efforts.  It  is  doubtful 
■-"at  It  c.ui  do  much  more — or  should — al- 
-.ough  there  is  both  a  persistent  and  Im- 
patient attitude  among  some  in  Washington 
'A  establish  rigid  controls,  particularly  on 
--.dusir)- 

American  automobile  manufacturers,  on 
■■Se  other  hand,  are  resisting  the  strait  jacket 
ippfoach  while  outlining  safety  strategy  by 
'Volution.  Experts  within  the  Industry-^ 
Wfilneers.  designers  and  executives — warn  of 
the  dangers  of  revolution. 

The  third  major  area  of  influence,  the 
Wence  and  research  field,  offers  perhafis  the 
■Wt  hope  for  a  reduction  In  the  accident 
•oil— although  it  also  contributes  the  sober- 
'H  advice  that  there  Is  no  quick  solution. 


Anyone  harboring  such  hope  wUi  be  disap- 
pointed, they  say. 

Science,  which  has  had  a  faint  voice  In 
automobile  safety  in  the  past,  has  launched 
into  broad  new  research  programs  on  such 
fronts  as  accident  causation.  Injury  and 
death  causes,  and  human  factors,  both  psy- 
chological and  physical 

The  accident  Itself  has  t)een  generally  de- 
scribed as  an  interaction  of  automobile,  road 
and  driver.  However,  no  research  has  ever 
been  undertaken  that  measures  the  impor- 
tance of  each  factor — although  hum.-iXi  error 
has  been  the  rather  "pat"  explanation  for 
the  miUlons  of  deaths  and  injuries  in  the 
US.  since  1899. 

aren't  nrD  rocETHiai, 

"We  must  recognize  that  tjie  causes  ot 
accidents  and  the  cures  areirt  necessarily 
tied  together,"  said  Dr.  B,  J,  Campbell  ot 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratorj'  in  New 
York.  Dr.  Campbell  rocently  embarked  on 
the  first  Intensive  sl.udy  into  the  causes  of 
accidents. 

"The  traffic  safety  problem  Is  filled  with 
assumptions,  speculation,  emotionalism,  and 
Incomplete  data,"  said  another  researcher, 
I>r.  Donald  Huelke,  who  conducted  a  four- 
year  study  of  auto  deaths  at  tlie  University 
of  Michigan, 

"We've  got  to  get  more  science  into  this 
thing,"  he  emphasized. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  far,  of  course,  to 
find  experts  on  automobile  safety.  The  sub- 
ject abounds  with  them. 

Everyoperson  who  owns  an  automobile  con- 
siders himself  to  be  something  of  an  expert. 

Even  some  f>eopIe  who  don't  own  cars — 
including  the  Senate's  No.  1  authority.  Ralph 
Nader,  the  Intense  young  attorney  and  au- 
thor of  the  controversial  book,  "Unsafe  at 
Any  Speed,"  which  la  an  Indictment  of  the 
automobile  Industry. 

Expertise,  unfortunately,  offers  Just  about 
everything. 

This  Includes: 

— False  hope  as  well  as  hopelessness. 

— Oversimplification,  a  political  pitfall  (or 
expedient) . 

— Cliches  and  slogans;  the  Nut  Behind  the 
Wheel  .  .  .  Speed  Kills  .  .  .  Don't  Dnnk  and 
Drive  ...  Is  Driving  a  Right  or  a  Privilege 
.  .  .  etc. 

EMOTIONAL    PROBLEM 

Mainly,  automobile  safety  has  become  a 
problem  packed  with  hiunan  emotion  and 
cold  statistics. 

These  two  factors  in  this  national  dis- 
aster— 4B,000  dead  last  year  and  another  2 
million  Injured — contribute  most  toward  dis- 
torting tiie  real  picture. 

Statistics  are  used  to  arouse  the  public, 
drawing  either  fear  or  consternation. 

Does  fear  make  the  road  safer? 

"Scare  techniques  may  be  used  moderately 
as  an  attention  getter,  but  that  isn't  going 
to  get  the  Job  done."  said  Howard  Pyle,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Safety  Council,  the 
clearinghouse  for  grim  statistics, 

MOVED    MOMENTARILY 

People  app.u-ently  are  moved  only  momen- 
tarily by  statistics — as  are  drivers  by  the 
sight  of  a  patrol  car  In  the  rear  view  mirror. 

Statistics  can  be  graphic.    For  example: 

— If  a  Jet  airliner  crashed  every  day  of  the 
year  somewhere  in  the  United  States,  killing 
more  tiian  100  people  dally,  the  total  would 
not  approach  the  number  of  jjeople  killed 
annually  In  motor  vehicle  accidents.  In  fact, 
it  would  not  come  close. 

— There  are  16  million  people  among  us 
nciw  who  are  permanently  disabled  due  to  an 
automobile  crash  injury, 

— B\ery  11  minutes  someone  dies  from  an 
auto  Injiary. 

— Twenty-five  people  who  attended  last 
year's  Rose  Bowl  Game  will  not  attend  the 
next.     They  will  die  in  a  highway  crash  at 


the  current  rate  of  fatalities  per  100,000 
citizens. 

— The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Assn.  warns 
that  each  of  us  has  a  60-50  chance  of  being 
Injured  In  an  auto  accident. 

— Since  World  War  II.  a  half  million  auto 
deaths  exceed  US  battle  losses  In  our  last 
three  wars  by  125,000,  The  1. 500.000  Ameri- 
cans who  have  died  on  the  highway  com- 
prise considerably  more  casualties  than  all 
our  wars  combined. 

Statistics,  exhibiting  their  fickle  nature, 
also  are  used  to  "prove"  that  motor  mad- 
ness is  not  really  so  serlotis  after  all.  As 
follows : 

— Last  year  90 To  of  all  accidents  (nearly 
20  mlUlon).  fender  benders  included,  did 
not  Involve  an  Injury  of  any  kind.  And  only 
03%  of  them  Involved  a  fatality. 

DETROIT  STATISTIC 

— A  Detroit  safety  engineer  can  produce 
a  statistic  uhat  gives  the  average  driver  17,5 
million  miles  of  "deathless"  driving 

— Another  source  rationalizes  auto  deaths 
by  relating  them  to  the  laws  of  nature,  point- 
ing out  the  accidental  death  total  hasn't 
changed  much  In  60  years.  Exposure  has 
merely  changed  from  inside  (the  factory)  to 
outside  (the  street). 

However,  there  are  numt>ers  that  measure 
the  scope  of  the  problem. 

Last  year,  for  example,  more  than  49.0(X) 
Americans  were  killed  aud  18  million  hurt 
seriously  enough  to  be  dlmbled  for  a  day  or 
longer.  The  cost  of  traffic  accidents  ex- 
ceeded $8,5  billion.     All  are  record  totals 

NINETY-ONE  MILLION  DRIVERS 

These  statistics  were  posted  by  91  million 
registered  drivers  from  a  population  of  194 
million  (8  of  every  10  persons  of  driving  age 
has  a  license),  covering  880  billion  vehicle 
miles  of  travel. 

That  divides  Into  66  deaths  per  100  mil- 
lion miles. 

That  rate  marked  the  first  drop  in  fatali- 
ties after  an  unprecedented  three-year  rise, 
down  from  5.7  in  1964.  By  contrast.  25  years 
ago  the  rate  was  12  deaths  per  100  million 
miles  of  driving. 

Why,  then,  this  sudden  national  alarm 
over  an  old  problem? 

Some  say  it  is  politically  motivated. 
Others  say  the  public,  long  apathetic  to  the 
problem,  finally  has  awakened. 

Some  concern  obviously  was  generated  by 
the  accident  and  death  phenomena  of  the 
1960s, 

During  the  preceding  decade,  total  pasual- 
tles  hovered  consistently  below  the  40.000 
level.  But  a  dramatic  Jump  occurred  In  the 
early  19608 — a  25 'ii  Increase,  pressing  the 
count  of  dead  toward  50.000. 

Several  theories  have  been  volimteer%d. 
They   include: 

1 — Greater  exposure — the  car  pKjpulation 
soared  as  did  the  number  of  miles  traveled. 

2 — More  young,  inexperienced  drivers — the 
postwar  baby  boom  matured  to  driving  age. 

3 — The  compact  car  era — thus,  less  sur- 
vival room  for  occupants  in  severe  acci- 
dents, 

4 — More  motorcycles — cycle  deaths  dou- 
bled (to  1.600), 

5 — Higher  speed — the  national  mlles-per- 
hour  average  went  up  (boosting  accident 
severity; . 

Perhaps  it  Is  a  miracle  things  aren't  worse. 
They  are  elsewhere. 

The  death  rate  by  motor  vehicles  In  Eu- 
rope, compared  to  the  United  States.  Is  half 
again  as  high  In  the  sr.fest  countries  and  as 
much  as  10  times  higher  in  others. 

Maybe  we  tuidereetimate  our  efforts  at 
home 

Despite  misconceptions  about  total  lack  of 
concern,   there   has   beer,    corislderable   work 
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done  In  traffic  safety  by  many  dedicated  peo- 
ple and  or^nlzattons.  Unfortunately,  these 
efforts  have  rarely  been  coordinated. 

Those  who  have  been  engaged  In  research 
work  might  ask  those  harking  loudest  now 
for  action:   "Where  were  you  10  years  ago?" 

That  was  the  very  question  a  Pord  Motor 
Co.  executive  asked  a  Wivshlngton  critic  last 
year  when  a  feature  on  a  1954  model  Ford 
Interior  was  assailed  as  unsafe 

Recently,  assaults  have  been  aimed  directly 
at  manufacturers  who  have  been  charged 
with  negUgentlv  biUUUng  unsafe  cars.  Sub- 
ordinated, for  the  moment  at  least,  are  the 
contributions  of  the  driver  and  highway  de- 
sign to  accidents. 

"The  automobile  can't  vote."  Is  a  bllter 
explanation  from  some  in  I>trolt. 

Or.  Is  the  attack  on  the  auto  an  admission 
that  driver  and  highway  Improvements  are 
hopelessly  beyond  remedy  .  .  .  problems 
much  too  big  to  cope  with? 

To  that,  a  member  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  answered: 

We  should  never  get  the  feeling  that  the 
situation  is  hopeless.  Its  a  complex  prob- 
lem with  complex  solutions." 

(FYom  the  Los  Angeles  (CalU.)  Times, 

Apr   25.  19661 

Forty-two  Years  Between  Steps:  Congress 

Prodded   Into   Auto  Safety   Action 

(By   Bob   Thomas) 

In  1924.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert 
Hoover  convened  the  first  National  Confer- 
ence on  Street  and  Highway  Safety — a  life 
and  death  meeting,  he  emphasized. 

That  was  the  federal  government's  first 
serious  look  at  a  problem  created  shortly  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century  by  the  automo- 
bile. Hoover's  conference,  however,  produced 
nothing  serious.  At  least  nobody  took  It  seri- 
ously. 

In  1966 — last  month,  In  fact — another  com- 
merce secretary.  John  T.  Connor,  a  former 
General  Motors  board  member,  stated : 

"For  many  years  Congress  has  demon- 
strated Its  serious  and  continuing  concern 
for  trafltlc  safety" 

Apparently  the  secretary  had  failed  to  do 
his  homework — or.  at  least  study  the  record. 

In  the  43  years  between  Hoover's  and  Con- 
nor's statements,  more  than  one  million 
Americans  died  on  the  highway  .  .  .  while 
Congress  hesitated  to  define  the  federal  role 
In  traffic  safety. 

Now  Congress  Is  poised — committed,  actu- 
ally— to  respond  to  legl.slatlon  It  did  not  gen- 
erate— President  Johnson's  traffic  safety  bill 
of  1966. 

The  President  has  proposed  standards  for 
Industry,  accident  and  Injury  research,  a  gov- 
ernment test  facility,  highway  improvement 
and  assistance  to  state  programs  which  In- 
clude the  driver. 

Congress  now  must  determine  whether  the 
bill  becomes  law  as  outlined — nonrestrlctive 
In  nature-  -or  l.s  to  be  rewritten  with  rigid 
giildellnes  for  liidustrv. 

If  It  Is  the  latter.  It  could  mean  serious 
restrictions  on  automobile  manufacturers 

Such  a  bill  seems  unlikelv.  but  not  for  the 
reason  expressed  by  Rep  James  A.  Mackay 
I  D-Gr  1  who  said 

"The  automobile  Industry  Is  so  powerful 
that  I  think  It  can  gut  this  legislation  If  It 
sets  Its  mind  to  " 

Despite  recriminations  against  Industry, 
legislators  are  not  Ukelv  to  bind  Industry's 
hands  too  tightly 

Even  one  of  Detroit's  severest  critics.  Sen. 
.Abraham  RiBicoFr  (D-Connl,  admits  the 
problem  l.<i  broader  than  that 

RvBZCorr.  called  "Mr  Traffic  Safety"  by  hie 
colleagues,  undoubtedly  Is  the  man  most  re- 
sponsible for  a  concerted  federal  effort.  He 
haa  been  a  relentless  crusader  for  highway 
safety  since  his  days  as  governor  of  Connect- 
icut (1954-60)      Those  close  to  htm  say  al- 


most reverently:  "He  came  In  a  time  of  na- 
Monal  need." 

RiBicoFF's  subcommittee  launched  an  In- 
depth  study  on  the  subject  a  year  ago. 

"No  federal  role  was  coordinated."  SiUd  the 
senator  about  the  timing.  "I  think  we  were 
effective  In  11  months.  We  now  have  the 
whole  government  In  It." 

Tne  Job  of  any  subcommittee.  RiBicofT  ex- 
plained. Is  to  "explore,  highlight  and  needle." 

His  committee  succeeded  en  all  counts. 

"NOT   DBSTBtJCTIVE  ' 

"However."  he  added,  "you  must  work  very 
carefully  ...  so  the  public  realizes  you're  a 
constructive  and  not  destructive  critic." 

RiBicoFF  has  both  commended  arid  con- 
demned the  President's  bill. 

As  proposed.  It  would  permit  Industry  to 
set  standards  for  safety,  subject  to  scrutiny 
after  two  years  and  approval  by  the  secre- 
tary of  commerce  or  transportation,  if  the 
latter  department  Ls  eetabllshed. 

At  hearings.  Ribicoftp  assailed  the  bill's 
timetable,  demanding  Interim  federal  stand- 
ards and  (BUd  "discretionary  authority"  for 
the  secretary  is  not  enough.  In  effect,  he 
said,  "don't  let  industry  off  the  hook." 

In  his  office,  Rieicoft  exhibits  more  pa- 
tience with  this  problem.  If  not  the  bill,  but 
no  less  urgency  to  get  things  rolling. 

"If  the  bill  goes  throtigh,  you  have  to  give 
It  time  tf)  work,"  he  said,  nevertheless  leaving 
the  impression  that  he  fears  neither  the  Com- 
merce Department  nor  his  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress share  in  depth  his  concern  for  the  traffic 
"emergency." 

DIRECTKD    at    CAR 

RIBICOFT  has  directed  most  of  his  safety 
efforts  at  the  car.  Including  one  that  hasnt 
been  built  yet — the  so-called  prototype  sur- 
vivaJ-car. 

The  senator  long  has  advocated  that  the 
federal  government  should  get  Into  the  auto- 
mobile business  by  having  a  prototype  built 
to  its  st.andards.  He  also  points  to  the  aero- 
space industry  as  the  most  likely  ."source  to 
provide  the  concept  for  a  crashproof  car. 

Specifically.  In  fact,  he  has  suggested  that 
the  government  provide  financial  support  for 
a  safety  car  project  that  Is  being  developed 
for  the  state  of  New  York  hy  Falrchlld  Killer's 
Republic  Aviation  Division. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  a  dozen  prototype 
vehicles  and  subsequent  crash  tests  would  be 
ft  to  $6  million,  a  figure  that  Ribicoit  labels 
"extreniely  cheap." 

Further,  he  states: 

"The  auto  Industry  should  have  such  a  car 
of  its  own." 

The  Senator  contends  that  the  Industry 
knows  there  Is  a  different  kind  of  car  to  be 
built,  safety  rather  than  design  oriented. 

A  government  prototype,  he  Indicated, 
would  put  the  industry  under  the  gun  to 
build  one  .  .  .  "and  put  the  engineer  in  his 
rightful  place  (on  a  level  with  the  designer) ." 

long-range  look 

A  prototype  development  program,  of 
course,  is  a  long-range  look. 

What  about  the  "unsafe"  cars  presently  on 
the  road'' 

"You  can't  do  a  lot  with  what's  on  the  road 
now."  RiBicoFF  admitted.  "Comdemnatlon 
is  a  pretty  tough  thing.  If  there  is  Inspec- 
tion, dangerous  cars  will  be  ruled  off.  Nor- 
mal attrition  will  take  care  of  the  others." 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  taken  a 
strong  stand  against  safety  cars  and  imposi- 
tion of  mandatory  standards  on  auto  build- 
ers. Howard  Pyle,  a  former  governor  of 
Arizona  and  now  president  of  the  council.  Is 
wary  of  the  political  approach,  especially 
what  he  calls  "the  tendency  to  put  the  whole 
blame  on  the  automobile." 

Pyle  plainly  favors  an  act  that  would  estab- 
lish the  federal  government's  role  as  chleffy 
that  of  coordinator  and  not  regulator.  Uncle 
Sam  would  serve  best,  according  to  Pyle.  as 
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stimulator  to  state  and  local  projects,  mainly 
by  linancial  assistance. 

"Legal  authority  best  reposes  with  the  state 
and  local  governments  and  we  think  substan- 
tial momentum  has  been  built  up,"  he  said 
pointing  to  recent  compacts  on  driver 
licensing  between  19  states  and  vehicle 
equipment  sitfety  between  44  states. 

"Bedlam,  however,  breaks  out  If  you  don't 
do  it  orderly,"  he  said,  speaking  against  ha«tv 
federal  interim  standards  that  wpuld  super- 
sede  state  standards. 

FtfNDS     CBmclZED 

Pyle  contends  that  impatience  will  not 
bring  results  quicker  but  poses  the  danger 
of  'pulling  everything  down  on  our  head*." 

"Government  is  never  the  shortest  dis- 
tance  between  two  points." 

Pyle.  while  wiirnlng  against  federal  stand- 
ards that  go  too  far.  Is  also  critical  that 
some  areas  of  the  President's  bill  don't  go 
far  enough— particularly  in  providing  fed- 
era!  funds. 

"The  act  asking  for  $700  million  for  a  sli- 
year  period  is  inadequate."  he  said  "We 
estimate  it  will  t.ake  an  additional  $958  mil- 
lion (annually)  at  the  state,  county  and  city 
levels  to  expedite  official  action." 

Pyle.  of  course,  is  anxious  to  stimulate 
through  federal  aid  the  long-standing  bu; 
lagging  Actl..^n  Program  for  Highway  Safety 
developed  since  1946  by  viirlous  .safety  au- 
thorities. Including,  in  recent  years,  the  Pres- 
ident's Commltt.ee  on  Traffic  Safety. 

The  Council-supported  Action  Program 
encompasses  laws  and  ordinances,  accident 
records,  education,  engineering,  police  super- 
vision, courts,  public  Information,  orga- 
nized citizen  eft  oris,  research  and  care  and 
transportation  for  the  Injured, 

If  the  program  re.iches  full  operation  In 
states  and  communities  throughout  the 
country.  Pyle  predicted  the  net  cut  in  acci- 
dents would  l>e  50*:  . 

Federal  Influence  in  safety  also  raises  a 
cost  consideration  which  eventually  comes 
right  back  to  the  consumer.  First,  hovr 
much  is  a  life  worth? 

Everyone  ayees.  politicians  In  particular, 
that  you  can't  put  a  price  on  human  life 
Thus.  Is  price  to  be  among  criteria  In  deter- 
mining what  safety  devices  and  standards 
are  approved  for  cars? 

Sen.  RIBICOFF  claims  a  safe  car  will  not  cos: 
more  or  look  much  different  than  today's 
automobile.  P;u-t  of  his  reliance  is  based 
on  the  competitive  nature  of  the  Industry 

"My  feelings  is  that  you  could  strip  HOC 
worth  of  Junk  from  the  automobile  that  is 
there    now.     There   is    an    awful    lot   In  an 
automobile   that   is  absolutely   useless  .  . 
nonsensical."  said  the  senator! 

Industry  disagrees,  naturally.  For  in- 
stance: 

"That's  pure  fiction."  ssUd  Larry  Nagler  o! 
American  Motors,  the  pioneer  &ifety  engi- 
neer presently  In  Detroit  "That's  another 
self-generated  statement — Just  more  guess- 
work. The  basic  automobile  Just  doesn't 
have  $100  to  trim  out." 

Safety  standards,  Nagler  pointed  out,  al- 
ready have  added  about  $100  to  the  cost  of 
a  car.  His  reference  Is  to  Gcrvernnient  Sen- 
Ice  Administration  standard  (requirements 
for  cars  purchased  for  federal  use).  Half  of 
that  cost  Includes  the  California-approved 
anti-smog  controls. 

"That's  an  added  billion  dollars  in  a  10- 
million  car  market."  Nagler  emphasized 

The  public  pays. 

03A  standards,  which  were  drawn  up  with 
the  help  of  industry,  have  been  adopted  toI- 
untarily  by  manufacturers — obviously  to  re- 
duce political  heat.  In  most  cases,  they  are 
"tack  on"  Items.  More  will  be  added  next 
fall  when  1967  models  are  Introduced,  In- 
cluding a  collapsible  steering  wheel  and  dual 
brake  systems  (which  only  American  Motor 
Corp  and  Cadillac  now  have) . 
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A  retail  price  of  $125  has  been  mentioned 
;x  the  steering  column  assembly  In  House 
comn-.lllee  hearings. 

RiBu  OFF  asserted  the  public  will  gladly 
pay  extra  for  safety  devices  tfliat  will  help 
save  the  Uves  of  loved  ones. 

Maybe,  but  It  would  require  a  change  of 
heart"  Safety  it,ems  as  optional  equipment 
na. e  never  been  as  popular  ts  while  wall 
ures. 

RIBICOFF  claims  that  automobile  highway 
salety  is  a  neglected  field  because  the  fed- 
er.il  government  has  been  "sucked  in  with 
the  propaganda"  that  the  problem  should 
be  left  to  the  states. 

But  now  the  government  Is  about  to  take 
the  plunge. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  If  It  gets  more  than 
Ita  feet  wet. 


|From   the   Los   Angeles    iCaiif.)    Times, 
Apr.  26,  19661 

Oak  Safety   Is  Dilemma  for  Indtjstry:   Pea- 
TUni..s  May  Save  Livts  but  Might  Not  Sell 

(By  Bob  Thomas) 

The  automobile  h.is  marked  the  life  of 
Richard  A.  Teague  with  tragedy.  He  lost  an 
eve  In  an  automobile  accident  as  a  youth. 
Later,  his  father  and  stepmother  were  killed 
;n  a  crash. 

The  automobile  also  Is  the  life  of  42-year- 
old  Dick  Teague.  He  is  ons  of  Detroit's 
four  vice  presidents  of  styllnf.  and  one  of 
the  men  most  miiligned  for  putting  design 
ahead  of  safety. 

"The  car  Is  a  cliwsic  example  of  compro- 
mise." said  Teague.  styling  chief  at  American 
Motors  and  former  designer  with  General 
Motors  and  Ford.  He  sccjffed  at  the  idea 
that  stylists  minimize  safety  for  the  sake  of 
art  or.  in  the  final  analysis.  «ven  have  the 
last  word  In  major  decisions  Itifluenclng  the 
end  product. 

criticlsm  expand^ 

"Have  they  forgotten  that  our  wives  and 
children  drive  and  ride  in  uutomobiles?" 
asked  Teague.  referring  to  crimes  who  focus 
blanie  for  49.000  motor  vehicle  deaths  last 
year— highest  ever -on  the  auto. 

Crlt;cism  of  the  automobile,  of  course,  has 
penetrated  much  deej)er  than  1  the  Influence 
uf  design  over  engineering. 

Congress  recently  authorized  Commerce 
Secretary  John  Connor  to  establish  interim 
5,tfety  jjerformance  standards  for  new  tires, 
which  later  would  be  tightened  on  the  basis 
of  a  government  program  of  tire  testing,  re- 
search and  development. 

It  has  been  charged  that  car  builders  foist 
Ures  on  new  car  buyers  that  afe  not  safe  un- 
der sustained  speed  or  heavy  load  condi- 
tions, and  that  they  exert  pressure  on  tire 
manuf.icturers  to  provide  tliem  with  sub- 
qiiallty  tires  to  hold  down  costs. 

Amid  denials  by  both  industries  the  Rub- 
ber Manufacturers  Assn.  has  Issued  figures 
to  Indicate  that  tires  figure  In  only  about 
STt  of  auto  mishaps.  However,  Sen.  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  (D-N  Y.)  said  the  figure  might 
he  as  high  as  10 '.^'c 

Another  controversy  centers  on  "call 
backs."  those  auton.obiles  found  after  Intro- 
duction to  have  mechanical  defects,  some- 
times of  a  serious  rafety  nature. 

Legislation  has  been  initiated  to  force  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  such  defects  In  the  past 
these  correctl.ons  have  been  handled  quietly 
by  manufacturers  through  Innocuous  deal- 
fr  notices  to  customers. 

Several  million  cases  of  "call  backs"  have 
been  uncovered  In  recent  hearings  on  traffic 
safety. 

In  all  of  this  It  has  been  the  engineer  who 
^as  gained  from  critics  both  their  sympathy 
for  his  si;ppressed  role  and  their  wrath  for 
'''^ging  his  feet  in  producing  safety 
advances. 


on  the  spot 

Harry  Barr,  vice  president  of  engineering  at 
General  Motors,  has  found  himself  In  the 
unenviable  role  of  being  industry  s  engineer- 
ing spokesman.  Barr  warns  against  a  hasty, 
impulsive  approach  to  safety  through  radical 
changes,  especially  those  made  "under  the 
gun." 

And  Industry  has  found  Itself  looking  down 
the  barrel. 

"Make  sure  first  that  you  don't  design 
something  for  one  tyf>e  of  accident  that's 
worse  In  others."  he  said. 

Barr  cited,  as  an  example,  the  possibilities 
latent  in  a  device  such  as  the  collapsible 
steering  wheel  column  which  will  be  intro- 
duced In  1967  models. 

"Safety  doesn't  come  m  a  prototype  car 
wrapped  In  a  ribbon."  said  Barr  in  rebuttal  to 
those  in  aM<X  out  of  the  federal  government 
who  are  jessing  for  development  and  con- 
struction of  the  complete  survival  package, 
the  so-called  safety  car. 

In  addition  to  the  styling  chief  and^the 
engineer,  there's  a  third  person— the  in- 
terior designer,  who  may  contribute  the  most 
vital  part  of  all.  He  must  cope  with  the 
"second  collision"  In  automobile  accidents- 
one  that  occurs  between  occupant  and  the 
automobile  after  the  first  Impact 

And  Colin  Neale,  who  is  most  responsible 
'  for  interior  environment  in  Chrysler  prixlucts 
(credit  him  with  the  most  significant  new- 
safety  feature  in  1966  models— '^he  flush-type 
inside  door  handle),  offered  the  most 
ominous  warning: 

"Revolution  in  car  design  could  be  quite 
bloody." 

IMPROVQ)   appeahanck 

And.  he  added,  costly. 

In  a  less  alarming  tone,  he  described 
"styling  as  really  only  a  fashioning  of  the 
pieces  that  have  to  be  there  anyway." 

In  perspective,  he  said,  automobile  de- 
velopment is  a  serious  "ping  pong  game 
between  us  and  engineering." 

"Generally  •brainstorming'  starts  with  us." 
he  explained  about  interior  design,  "but  the 
engineer  advises  us  all  along  the  way." 

Additionally,  industry  has  a  catalyst,  It 
says.  In  the  safety  engineer,  who  has  emerged 
from  the  shadows  to  popuUirlty  and 
prominence. 

One  of  the  newest  on  the  Job,  Colver  (Cog) 
Briggs  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  takes  a  broad  look 
at  safety. 

"Research  Is  a  lot  of  work,"  he  said.  "By 
and  large,  it  is  a  slow,  discouraging  process." 

Briggs  said,  as  did  Barr.  that  safety  evolves 
step  by  step,  component  by  component  tmd 
does  not  emerge  totally  in  a  "concept  car," 
as  industry  calls  special  prototypes. 

"What  you  learn  from  a  design  concept 
car,"  said  Briggs,  "Is  how  not  to  do  things. 
This  gives  you  direction  for  the  next  genera- 
tion design." 

One  of  Ford's  own  "concept"  cars  re- 
bounded in  its  lap — the  Mustang  I,  which  in- 
cluded a  host  of  special  safety  features. 
These  lt.ems  did  not  appear  In  the  produc- 
tion Mustang  that  was  introduced  later. 

The  fact  Is.  according  to  Briggs,  Ford 
merely  borrowed  the  name — Mustang— from 
Its  concept  sho'wplece  for  a  now  very  popu- 
lar production  car  that  was  already  in  the 
works. 

The  safety  features  In  the  one-of-a-lf.nd 
Mustang  I.  said  Briggs,  were  experimental 
and  untested. 

Barr  questions  the  feasibility  of  testing  a 
prototype  safety  car  "with  everything  "  and 
still  coming  up  with  data  on  each  safety 
Item. 

"How  do  you  run  two  dozen  Impact  tests 
with    it?"    he    asked.     "Working    on    these 
things  component  by  component,  you  can  re- 
peat tests  under  many  varied  conditions," 
basic  fear 

Basically,  what  Industry  fears  most  is 
someone  designing  its  cars  for  them. 


Manufacturers  are  most  t»ncemed  about 
the  federal  approach  to  stasdards  material- 
izing from  President  Johnson's  bill  on  traffic 
safety  pending  In  Congress. 

A  strait  Jacket,"  according  to  Barr,  could 
be  disastrous. 

"Perlormance  standards,  not  design  stand- 
ards, make  sense."  said  Larry  Nagler,  Ameri- 
can Motors  safety  engineer,  who  helped  wTlte 
General    Services   Administration   standards 

Heinz  A.  Abersleller.  commissioner  of 
GSA's  federal  supply  service  (which  buys 
cars  for  the  government )  draws  a  clear  dis- 
tinction In  standards 

"A  performance  standard,"  he  said  "Is  one 
which  sets  values  on  an  end  result  and  with- 
out prescribing  how  ttiat  end  result  is  to  be 
achieved." 

STANDARDS    NOT    NEW 

■  Standards  aren't  new  to  us,"  said  Briggs 
of  Ford.  "We've  got  1,900  of  our  own  now 
In  the  design  of  a  car." 

"It  might  be  a  danger  if  the  federal  bill 
gets  too  detailed."  said  Neale  of  Chr\s;er. 
"The  standards  then  would  have  to  be  based 
on  past  or  known  methods.  That  would 
bind  our  hands." 

This  fall,  automakers  will  Include  as  stand- 
ard equipment  the  17  safety  devices  requ.red 
on  all  government-purchased  passenger  cars 
Among  the  features  are  tne  coliapsibie  steer- 
ing column  and  dual  brake  systems  i  offered 
now  as  standard  by  Cadniac  and  AMC). 

Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoff  (D-C:onn,i  said 
Industry  questioned  the  merits  of  these  in- 
novations before  his  subcommittee  a  year  ago. 
but  now  is  ready  to  adopt  them  for  1967 
models. 

He  charged  that  the  collapsible  steering 
column,  the  prime  example  used  by  critics 
to  Indicate  foot-dragging  by  the  auto  Indus- 
try, has  been  "on  the  shelf  collecting  dust 
for  years." 

Industry  admits  that  collapsible  steering 
column  designs  are  not  new. 

"I  can  show  you  collapsible  steering  col- 
umn afier  collapsible  steering  column," 
Briggs  said. 

"If  we  had  felt  It  would  perform  as  we 
wanted  It  to,  then  there's  no  earthly  reason 
why  we  wouldn't  have  put  It  on  a  car 
Eventually  ways  could  be  found  to  take  the 
added  cost  out  of  It." 

tolerance  factor 

A  collapsible  steering  column,  h%  pointed 
out.  would  be  useless  if  a  driver  died  anyway. 

Barr  said  engineers  still  face  "military- 
type  choices"  in  designing  safety  Items — like 
trying  to  avoid  fatalities  or  minimizing  in- 
juries. A  device  might  do  one,  but  not  the 
other. 

"If  something  is  designed  for  (minimiz- 
ing) Injury  then  under  certain  Impacts  it 
could  give  too  easily  to  save  a  life."  he  ex- 
plained.   And  vice-versa. 

"What  Is  our  design  'bogey'  for  a  head-on 
crash?  Is  what  is  good  in  a  20  m.p.h.  Impact 
also  good  at  40  m.p.h  ?" 

Industry  calls  these  problems,  "trade  offs." 

AMC  s  Nagler  said: 

"Wlien  you  monkey  around  with  steering 
gears  and  brakes  you  better  know  for  sure 
what  you  are  doing.  There's  inherent  con- 
servatism in  engineers  ai.d  management  on 
such  items." 

Seat  belts  and  other  restr.ilnts  pose  a  par- 
ticular challenge  for  est.-ibMshing  the  interior 
environment  of  Ein  automobile,  especially  due 
to  the  public's  reluctance  to  wear  tliem. 

Interiors  must  be  fashioned  to  consider 
the  occupant  with  or  without  seat  belt,  ac- 
cording to  designers.  This  Is  not  only  critical 
In  "defensing"  against  interior  collisions  but 
also  In  operation  of  the  vehicle — placement 
of  the  controls  The  problem  Intensifies 
when  harness  restraints  are  mentioned. 

Industry  always  has  had  trouble  selling 
safety — probably    because     it     never     really 
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wanted  to.  Safety's  biggest  setback  oc- 
curred 10  years  ago  when  Ford  offered  a 
aaSetj  package.  It  did  not  Bell.  Industry 
never  falls  to  remind  us  as  a  result  of  that 
that  safety  doesn't  sell. 

"We've  got  to  maJce  safety  attractive,"  said 
Chrysler's  Neale,  a  man  with  that  assign- 
ment "We  have  to  make  people  want  to  do 
something  that  will  make  them  safer." 

Safety  features  faJI  into  two  categories — 
"active  and  passive.  "  sa:d  Nagler. 

"It  18  a  matter  of  getting  people  used  to 
using  the  kind  that  require  a  thinking  ac- 
tion." he  said. 

Seat  belts,  he  pointed  out.  fall  In  that 
category 

"What  If  manufacturers  put  In  a  feature 
whereby  you  couldn't  start  a  car  until  the 
seat  belts  were  secured''"  Neale  a£ked.  "That 
could  be  done,  you  know." 

He  answered  his  question  with  a  question. 
"What  would  be  the  side  effect?" 

Politicians,  then,  aren't  the  only  ones  fear- 
ful of  pushing  the  public  too  far.  So  Is 
industry. 

[Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  27,  1966] 
DiirvERS   Cai.ij:d   Major  Traftic  SAfxrr   Ob- 
stacle— No  One  Who  Has  the  Power  To 
Control  Motorists  ErFKcrrVELT  Has  Dared 

Use  It 

(By  Bob  Thomas) 

What  voice  In  the  United  St.^tes  looms 
.ttronger  than  that  of  the  American  voter? 

It  is  that  of  the  automobile  driver. 

There  are  more  licensed  drivers  than  regis- 
tered voters^— minions  more  In  fact,  the 
US.  driving  force  Is  greater  than  Its  labor 
force 

.\nd  the  drivers  stand  collectively  as  a 
monumental  obstacle  In  the  path  of  the 
coun'.ry's  most  serious  domestic  problem — 
traffic  safety. 

No  one  who  has  the  power  to  control  the 
driver  effectively  has  dared  use  It. 

Yet  his  numbers  multiply  r.iptdly  each  year 
and  by  1970  will  total  100  mll'lon. 

deaths  increase 

Hand  in  hand,  the  number  of  deaths  an- 
nually from  motor  vehicle  accidents  Is  climb- 
ing toward  the  50  000  level,  a  grim  plateau 
which  most  assuredly  w'.Il  be  reached  for  the 
first  time  thl.'?  year.  Also,  two  million  per- 
sons will  be  injured,  many  permanently. 

Traditionally,  control  of  the  driver  has 
rested  with  state  and  local  authorities.  Only 
feeble  efforts  to  produce  uniformity  in  laws 
and  llcenalng  have  been  Inspired  by  the  fed- 
eral government  In  the  prist  42  years.  And 
little  heed  has  beeu  paid  to  them. 

It  is  unlikely  thiit  tiie  pfiwer  of  authority 
Will  shift  under  enactment  of  President 
Johnson's  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966.  What  18 
expected,  however,  is  a  general  upgrading  of 
licensing  practices  and  enforcement  under 
the  impetus  of  the  federal  government,  which 
can  become  the  long- needed  catalyst. 

BLAME    Nf>T   DEriNED 

As  yet  the  burden  of  blame  on  the  driver 
In  automobile  accidents  has  never  been  clear- 
ly defined  It  has  been  proportioned  loosely 
from  a  conservative  60  to  95' i. 

The  consensus  "scapegoat"  for  the  huge 
death  and  injury  toll  always  has  been  that 
ubiquitous  "nut  behind  tlie  wheel." 

However,  Sen.  Abraham  A  RiBicorr  (D- 
Conn.),  "Mr.  TrafiBc  Safety"  In  Washington 
and  a  leading  critic  of  the  automobile  Indus- 
try, has  taken  a  "show  me"  attitude,  saying: 
"rm  wary  of  such  statistics." 

Whatever  tlie  driver's  part  In  the  accident 
tragedy  that  also  Includes  the  automobile 
and  the  highway,  studies  indicate  that  all 
drivers  share  equally  In  the  peril. 

A  di^ver  may  be  good,  but  not  necessarily 
safe.  It  has  been  found  that  his  chances  for 
survival  are  no  better  than  those  of  the  bad 
driver.  One-third  of  all  deaths  In  collisions 
Include  "at  fault"  drivers.    Another  third  of 


the  fatalities  are  passengers.  And  tlie  final 
third  are  drivers  in  the  right. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  corrective  meas- 
ure to  reduce  the  number  of  dangerous  driv- 
ers is  tighter  licensing  procedures.  The 
problem,  however,  has  50  parts,  one  for  each 
state. 

Many  of  the  more  than  90  million  licensed 
drivers  on  the  road  today  have  never  taken  a 
behlnd-the-wheel  examination.  .And  they 
never  will  .  .  .  unless  new_  retroactive  laws 
are  written.  These  drivers  received  their  li- 
censes before  many  states  had  such  a  require- 
ment. Only  a  few  states  order  a  recheok  of 
driving  skills,  but  usually  not  until  a  driver 
has  reached  an  advanced  age. 

A  Cleveland  doctor  recently  recommended 
thai  an  age  limit  be  set  for  automobile  driv- 
ers. He  proposed  the  late  70s — oi^sooner  as 
speeds  climb  and  reaction  times  of  drivers 
become  m'>re  critical 

The  modern  automobile  simply  has  out- 
grown mo.st  state  laws  on  licensing.  MaJiy 
were  enacted  before  the  car  kist  Its  luxury 
st.itus  and  became  a  necessity,  thus  Increas- 
ing its  u.se  and  exposure  to  accidents 

MAIL-ORDER    SESVICE 

Licensing  procedures,  as  a  result,  provide 
material  fir  a  book  on  ludlcrousness— every- 
thing from  issuing  driving  permits  to  people 
on  blind  relief  rolls  to  lifetime  licenses  a.s  a 
reward  t<j  war  veterans.  Some  states  even 
liave  provided  mail-order  service. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  found,  in 
fact,  that  there  are  more  licenses  in  circula- 
tion than  drivers.  Many  drivers  actually 
have  acquired  licenses  in  two  state.s,  some  for 
the  very  purpose  of  dividing  their  bad  driving 
record.  Others,  having  lost  a  license  in  one 
state,  simply  replace  it  with  a  llcen.se  from 
another.  Only  a  handful  of  states  have  re- 
ciprocal agreements  to  prevent  this. 

Also,  many  people  who  don't  drive  or  ever 
intend  to  drive  hold  licenses.  Tiiey  use 
theni,  for  example,  to  cash  checks  The  au- 
tomobile driver  license  is  universally  received 
as  an  ID  card. 

right  or  PBivn  kge 

Why  have  licenses  been  so  easy  to  obtain? 

Perhaps  this  can  be  traced  back  to  the  old 
controversy  of  whether  driving  is  a  right  or 
privilege. 

Rep.  Jambs  Mackay  (D-Ga.) ,  who  is  spear- 
heading House  safety  efforts,  says:  "I  don't 
see  how  you  can  call  it  (driving)  a  privilege. 
You  should  be  allowed  to  have  the  right  until 
you  forfeit  it  for  one  reason  or  another." 

Sen.  RiBicoFF  agrees. 

The  President's  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety  disagrees  and  labels  licensing  as  "the 
granting  of  a  privilege."  If  driving  were  a 
legal  right,  contends  the  committee,  licensing 
would   be   unnecessary — In   fact.  lm{X)sslble. 

In  the  past,  committee  recommendations 
have  met  only  light  response.  The  commit- 
tee has  provided,  tlu-ough  its  Action  Program 
for  Highway  Safety,  a  pattern  for  uniformity 
in  driver  license  laws,  such  as  mlniminn 
training  standards,  systematic  rechecks  of 
driving  skills  and  elimination  of  the  ncces- 
.sity  for  drivers  to  learn  and  abide  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  diverse  laws  In  Interstate  travel 

While  state  driver  license  laws  have  become 
basically  similar,  they  have  not  yet  ap- 
proached even  minimum  standards  for 
across-the-board  uniformity  as  proposed  by 
the  President's  committee. 

Federal  government  Involvement  In  traffic 
safety  should  bridge  g&ps  which  exist  among 
states.  Sen.  RibiCoft  says. 

There  is  now  a  National  Driver  Register 
which  offers  limited  exchange  of  Information 
on  persons  whose  licenses  have  been  revoked 
for  drunk  driving  or  traffic  violations  in- 
volving a  fatality.  Already  the  roster  in- 
cludes the  names  of  820,000  drivers,  but  not 
all  states  use  It 

Traffic  authorities  see  the  register  as  a 
guide   for   broader   controls  and   checks   on 


drivers.  However,  no  consideration  la  being 
given  to  a  national  driver's  license 

Restricting  or  revoking  licenses  Is  a  tu 
more  complex  problem  for  authorities  than 
issuing  them  In  the  first  place. 

"I  think  you  can  go  far  with  the  public," 
said  Sen.  Ribicojt  about  strict  enforcement. 
"Your  actions  must  be  based  on  firm  knowl- 
edge, though,  not  outright  whim." 

Politicians  and  local  officials  traditionally 
liave  been  timid  when  It  comes  to  leaning 
iieavily  on  the  public  in  matters  of  license 
suspensions.  They  Ukeu  It  to  tight-rope 
walking. 

Simply,  rigid  enforcement — even  when 
strict  laws  are  available — Is  too  hot  a  politi- 
cal potato. 

The  dependence  on  the  automobile  by  to- 
(lay'.s  American  household  has  heightened 
the  problem  of  enforcement.  Eight  of  every 
10  commuting  workers  in  the  United  States 
use  the  automobile  to  get   to  their  Jobs. 

It  has  become  commonplace  for  a  bread- 
winner who  consistently  has  demonstrated 
that  he  Is  an  unsafe  driver  to  return  to  tne 
road  despite  a  susi^euslon  or  revocatlun  of 
license.  He  drives  again  with  blessing  be- 
cause It  has  been  deemed  necessary  for  him 
to  do  BO  in  order  to  earn  a  living  and  supj)ort 
his  family. 

Trattic  safety  experts,  however,  oppose 
"hardship"  licenses,  charging  they  nullify  the 
effectiveness  of  basic  laws  relating  to  license 
.suspensions. 

UNPOPtTLAR    PROCESS 

Even  revoking  the  license  of  the  chroni- 
cally bad  driver  is  not  enough.  It  is  difficult 
to  keep  him  off  the  road.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  one-third  of  the  drivers  who 
have  had  their  licenses  s>ispended  or  revoked 
go  right  back  to  the  highway. 

The  Lob  Angeles  Police  Department  con- 
ducted a  special  one-month  study  to  deter- 
mine what  percentage  of  drivers  in  accidents 
were   operating   with   invalid    licenses 

Among  7.481  drivers  in  accidents  during 
the  i^erlod  423  (5  65'"  )  did  not  have  licenses 
m  their  possession  at  the  time  Upon  further 
check.  75  of  them  ( 1%  of  the  total)  had  sus- 
f)ended  or  revoked  licenses  However,  police 
dul  not  run  a  check  on  the  other»7,00C 
drivers  to  see  if  the  licenses  they  were  carry- 
ing were  valid  or  not. 

To  do  so,  an  official  explained,  would  re- 
quire a  link  between  the  policeman  in  the 
field  and  a  central  office  computer.  Hope- 
fully, that  is  coming,  he  siild. 

Until  that  time,  however.  It  Is  evident 
that  random  checks  of  driver  licenses  -e\en 
among  traffic  violators — would  be  a  slow  un- 
popular and  unlikely  process. 

Another  surprising  statistic  wa.s  produced 
in  the  Loe  Angeles  survey.  Of  the  423  dnvers 
cited  for  not  ciirrylng  a  license.  It  was  found 
that  134  did  not  have  driver's  licenses  at  all. 

Ground  rules  that  will  keep  ottier  poten- 
tially dangerous  drivers  off  the  highway— 
for  example,  those  under  treatment  for 
physical  or  emotional  illnesses  will  evolve 
through  federal  participation  In  trailii-  safe- 
ty, predicted  RiBicorr     He  did  not  elaborate 

Those  who  have  been  studying  the  prob- 
lem, liowever,  don't  agree  that  It  will  hap- 
pen that  easily. 

"How  do  you  keep  the  driver  out  of  his 
car  who  has  been  up  all  night  or  who  has 
taken  a  heavy  dose  of  medication?'  asked 
Dr  Donald  Heulke  of  the  University  of  Mlcb- 
igan,  a  man  who  has  studied  fatal  accident* 
since  1961. 

intoxicated  drivers 

The  most  difficult  problem  driver  to  con- 
trol Is  the  drinker. 

Road  checks  turn  up  an  Infinitesimal  num- 
ber of  intoxicated  drivers  but  a  recent  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  study  showed  In  « 
sampling  of  fatal  crashes  that  half  of  the 
"at  fault"  drivers  were  alcoholics  or  heavy 
drinkers. 
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Action  against  the  drinking  driver  is  both 
difficult  and  Inconsistent.  It  has  been  widely 
suggested  that  society's  feeling  of  "there  but 
tor  tlie  grace  of  God  go  I"  has  let  many  a 
drunken   driver   "off   the  hrxsk." 

Pew  states  (only  16 1  have  an  "Implied 
consent"  provision.  This  law  considers  that 
any  person  arrested  for  driving  while  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  has  given  his  con- 
sent to  a  test  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  alcoholic  content  of  his  blood.  Cali- 
fornia, for  Instance,  bas  a  bill  covering  the 
provision  now  undJPbommittee  study  In 
Sacramento.  -^V* 

Without  such  a  test,  convictions  are  diffi- 
cult, if  not  Impossible 

Neverthele.ss,  .in  states  without  an  "Im- 
plied consent"  law.  th?  decision  of  the  driver 
to  submit  Is  voluntary  with  no  punitive 
acticn  if  he  decides  not  to  undergo  the  test. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)    Times,  Apr. 

28,  19661 
Skid  Schools  Urged  for  Defensive  Driving — 

Safety  Experts  Support  Scheme  To  Teach 

MoroRisTS  How  To  Act  in  Panic  Situations 
(By  Bob  Thomas) 

America's  best  defense  against  the  auto- 
mobile accident  is  experience 

ThKt  Is  the  contention  of  three  leading 
C.S.  traffic  safety  experts  In  the  research 
field  who  propose  a  somewhat  spectacular 
scheme  for  teaching  drivers  how  to  cope 
with  emergency   sittiatlons. 

They  advocate  establishment  of  "skid 
schools"  throughout  the  country  to  provide 
such  training. 

Otherwise,    they    contend,    motorists    only 

can    gain    experience    In    defensive    driving 

'techniques    the    hard    way — In    an    accident. 

Then  it  ^usually  too  late,   they  point  out. 

PANIC    RESPONSE 

liberty  Mutual,  which  has  a  skid  school 
at  Its  Hopklnton  (Mass.)  research  center, 
sees  a  network  of  such  facilities  as  helpful 
for  drivers  of  all  ages. 

"A  Skid  school."  said  Jack  Creeden,  assist- 
ant chief  engineer  at  Liberty,  perhaps  the 
mwt  active  Insurance  company  in  highway 
safety  research,  "can  teach  proper  emergency 
control  procedures  to  those  who  usually 
know  only  one  panic  response — to  hit  the 
brakes" 

.^nd  that's  the  wrong  thing  to  do,  Creeden 
said. 

Application  of  the  brakes  In  panic. 
Creeden  explained,  usually  causes  a  lockup 
of  the  wheels — they  cease  to  rotate 

In  a  four-wheel  lockup,"  Creeden  con- 
tinued "the  car  becomes  essentially  Just  a 
Bled,    steering  control  is  lost. 

I 
rolling  wheel 

"Your  best  friend  is  a  'rolling  ^heel,'  "  he 
added 

Even  slight  rotation  not  only  shortens  the 
stopping  distance,  Creeden  said,  but  often 
gives  a  driver  an  opportunity  to  steer  around 
an  object. 

A  skid  schcKil,  according  to  Creeden,  also 
can  provide  experience  for  protection  against 
spin-outs.  Because  of  Inexperience,  most 
drivers  don"t  recognize  a  spin  situation  until 
'-ley're  gone  beyond  the  point  of  correction. 

"A  good  driver  controls  forces,"  Creeden 
included.  "A  bad  driver  lets  forces  con- 
trol him." 

Most  experts  agree,  however,  that  the  line 
twtween  a  full,  effective  brake  application 
and  the  dangerous  lockup  is  too  precise  for 
f''en  the  most  experienced  driver  to  judge, 
niuch  :e.ss  the  inexperienced  motoirist. 

The  Idea!  control  would  be  a  failsafe  non- 
''>cltlncr  brake  system.  Hopefully,  the  auto- 
jnoblle  Industry  will  provide  one  in  the  near 
■  'aturo      It  Is  working  on  the  problem. 

Dr  D  nald  Huelke  of  the  University  of 
"Ichlgan  who  has  made  a  close  studv  of 
f»tal  accident*  since  1961.  proposes  asphalt 


"skid  pans"  for  driver  education  courses  in 
high  school. 

A  skid  pan  is  a  spacious  paved  lirea  ■where 
drivers  may  maneuver  under  simulated 
eiiiergency  conditions  without  fear  of  hitting 
fixed  obstructions  or  other  vehicles.  It  usu- 
ally resembles  a  large  supermarket  parking 
lot. 

"Give  them  (the  students)  the  problems 
they  may  face  on  the  road."  Dr.  Huelke  said. 

He  even  suggests  such  drastic  skid-pan  in- 
struction as  blowing  out  tires,  a  practice 
usually  reserved  for  test  track  drivers  and 
law  enforcement  trainees 

"I'm  sure  there  are  enough  old  tires 
around  to  carry  out  such  a  program,  '  he 
said. 

EVASIVE   TACTICS 

W.  F.  MllUken  of  Cornell  Laboratories  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y..  a  former  sports  car  race  driver 
and  one  of  the  country's  leading  experts  in 
aeronautical  and  automotive  dynamics, 
claims  drivers  should  be  taught  evasive 
tactics — how  tx3  avoid  the  child  that  runs  into 
the  street;  how  to  control  a  car  In  a  critical 
turn  situation. 

"With  p  little  training,  you  can  sho'w  the 
driver  what  a  car  will  do."  said  MllUken,  who 
contends  an  automobile  can  recover  when  a 
driver  can't. 

"It  Isn't  a  skill  proposition,"  MllUken  said 
of  the  driver's  reaction  to  lateral  forces  in  a 
quick  turn  maneuver.     "It's  fear." 

A  car,  according  to  MllUken,  will  feel  like 
it  is  going  to  break  away  to  the  untrained 
driver  long  before  it  actually  reaches  Its 
limit  of  adhesion. 

It's  like  learning  to  ski.  You  learn  by 
experience  to  do  what  you  didn't  think  you 
could  do. 

FEAR   STAGS 

What  do  untrained  drivers  do  when  they 
reach  the  "fear"  stage?  "Let  go  of  the 
wheel,"  MllUken  said,  "and  hit  whatever  they 
were  trying  to  miss." 

Driver  education  (classroom)  and  driver 
training  (behind  the  wheel),  especially  In 
high  school,  fall  Into  the  same  category  as 
mandatory  vehicle  Inspection  and  Improved 
highway  conditions. 

They  are  controversial  preventive  meas- 
ures. 

As  a  result.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  their 
actual  effect  In  reducing  traffic  deaths,  which 
last  year  reached  a  record  level  of  49,000  per- 
sons. 

Driver  education  has  been  highly  contro- 
versial since  it  was  launched  30  years  ago. 

It  has  been  attacked  as  a  "frlU"  In  educa- 
tion that  drains  tax  money  that  could  be 
better  spent  on  the  three  R's.  Opponents 
charge  that  the  automobile  is  as  disruptive 
an  Influence  in  education  In  the  classroom  as 
It  Is  In  the  school  parking  lot 

Proponents,  however,  claim  the  automo- 
bile has  taken  as  overpowering  role  In  to- 
day's society  and  affects  the  lives  and  future 
livelihood  of  students,  so  driver  education 
demands  a  rightful  place  beside  the  three 
R's. 

Thirty  state  legislatures  apparently  agree. 
They  have  passed  special  bills  appropriating 
funds  to  support  driver  education.  All  50 
stAtes  now  provide  for  some  form  of  It 

Federal  assistance  now  l.?  being  sought  a5 
part  of  President  Johnson's  Traffic  Safety  Act 
of  1966. 

In  a  plea  for  federal  funds.  Robert  Mar- 
shall, assistant  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Safety  Education,  said 
the  government's  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram would  I  1  I  make  driver  education  a 
reality  for  all  eligible  boys  and  girls  in  the 
United  States  (2i  provide  re.search  for  Im- 
provement of  Instruction,  (3)  assure  prepara- 
tion of  teachers,  and  (4)  promote  state- level 
supervision. 

There  are  1.5  million  students  enrolled  in 
driver  education  courses  in  13.000  of  the  na- 
tion's 17.000  high  schools.  Another  1.5  mU- 
llon  who  are  eligible  are  not  enrolled. 


TTPICAL    COST 

Marshall  estimates  that  the  typical  coet 
per  student  Is  $50,  indlcaUng  that  »75  million 
is  being  spent  annually  on  the  program. 

"Putting  15  million  new  drivers  on  the 
road  each  year  ■with  Inadequate  preparation 
merely  delays  by  that  much  our  facing  up  to 
what  should  have  been  done  years  ago,"  said 
Marshall  in  his  plea  before  tlie  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  "The  toll  from  further 
inaction -can  only  be  continuing  tragedy" 

Studies  have  not  clearly  pinpointed  the  ad- 
vantages of  driver  educaUon,  admitted  Mar- 
shall. 

Parents  of  graduates  are  among  ite  biggest 
boosters,  claiming  that  driver  education  not 
only  has  had  an  effect  on  their  teen-agers' 
driving  attitude  but  also  has  Influenced  the 
driving  habits  of  all  family  members. 

TOUNG    DRTVESS 

WhUe  safety  experts  warn  of  the  peril  due 
from  the  "rising  tide"  of  young,  accident- 
prone  drivers  (half  the  population  will  be 
under  27  by  1970).  the  encouraging  fact  is 
that  more  safety-indoctrinated  drivers  also 
will  be  reaching  the  road. 

AtrrO    INSPECTION 

Even  more  controversial  among  frequently 
proposed  traffic  safety  remedies  Is  periodic 
vehicle  Inspection  and  maintenance  which 
are  aimed  at  counter-attacking  owner  negli- 
gence. 

Is  Inspection  a  boon  or  a  boondoggle? 

Although  mandatory  Inspection  dates  back 
to  1929.  only  20  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  It.  Others  have  tried  and 
abandoned  It. 

A  complex  program.  It  Is  applied  under  a 
variety  of  methods,  chiefly  through  state-con- 
trolled private  garages  or  state-owned  sta- 
tions. 

The  states  with  inspection  embrace  only  a 
third  of  the  nation's  vehicles,  some  covering 
only  commercial  vehicles. 

The  Southern  California  Automobile  Club 
stands  as  the  major  opponent  of  mandatory 
Inspection  in  CaUfornia.  The  club  bases 
its  opposition  on  the  opportunities  for 
"gouging"  and  the  difficulties  in  administer- 
ing a  program  that  would  prevent  It. 

Automobile  manufacturers  and  various 
safety  experts  strongly  urge  adoption  of  In- 
spection by  all  stjites 

Sen  Abraham  RtBicorr  (D-Conn.),  whose. 
state  does  not  have  an  Inspection  program. 
says  a  manageable  system  Is  feasible,  even 
In  a  state  as  large  as  CaUfornia.  which  has 
lO'^c  of  the  country's  automobiles.  He  cites 
Pennsylvania  as  a  state  ■with  a  successful 
Inspection  operation. 

There  is  no  sure  way  to  determine  the 
actual  effect  of  inspection  on  accident  pre- 
vention. Half  of  the  states  with  It  are  above 
the  national  average  for  motor  de-iths.  Tcx) 
many  factors,  however,  contribute  to  auto 
accidents  to  make  this  statistic  significant. 

American  Motors'  safety  engineer  Larry 
Nagler  seemed  to  put  It  best  when  he  said: 

"The  value  of  vehicle  Inspection  is  in  di- 
rect proportion  with  the  quaUty  of  its  ad- 
ministration." 
I  And  that's  the  hardest  part. 

Another  remedy  Is  improvement  of  the 
road  Itself  In  traffic  safety 

The  critical  thing  is  to  stay  on  It  Other- 
wise, obstacles  Include  trees,  concrete  abut- 
ments, signs,  ditches  and  other  cars — some 
moving  at  high  speed  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion only  a  foot  or  two  away 

"What  would  be  ideal  (but  impossible^, 
according  to  students  of  the  problem,  would 
be  a  relatively  level,  100-foot  area — an 
escape  route — along  each  highway. 

MOVE    THE    TREES 

"You  ciin't  change  all  the  roads  But  the 
tree  on  the  side  of  the  road  that  has  been 
hit  time  and  time  again  can  be  moved,"  Dr. 
Huelke  said, 
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A  c;ise  m  pijlnt.  said  Dr  Hue'.ke.  wts  a 
tree  la  his  district  against  which  Ave  people 
have  died  in  three  accidents  It  is  stUl 
there. 

He  noted  another  'death"  treo  that  Im- 
pinges on  a  country  road.  I  was  told  there 
was  no  money  allocated  to  remove  trees  like 
that."  recalled  Dr.  Huelke.  "Two  years  later 
I  saw  It  was  marked  for  removal  .  .  .  not 
because  of  Its  hazardoits  highway  {xjeltlon. 
No,  It  had  Dutch  elm  dlse.ice." 

The  other  tree,  however,  remains.  Un- 
fortun.itely.  It  Is  an  oak. 

"I  m  very  worried  about  Mrs.  Johnson's 
highway  beautlticatlon  program,  "  continued 
the  doctor.  He  wasn't  kidding.  "Trees 
usually  are  the  first  consider.) tion  In  com- 
munity beautiflcatlon  project.s.  'Well,  sap- 
lings someday  become  imniovable  objects." 

Dr  Huelke  recommends  shrub.s  and  In- 
digenous ground  cover.  "These  things  q^n 
be  deceleration  factors  when  struck  by  a 
car." 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 

Apr.  29.  1966! 

Sxt-DY     Shows    Tr.mtic    FAT'.LmES    Can    Be 

CvT — 2-Year    Project    Stre.sses    Wearing 

Prope*  Restraining  Devices  by  Occupants 
(By  Bob  Thomas) 

Death  and  Injury  on  the  highway  could 
be  reduced  50 -,  to  75 '"r  "while  accidents  go 
on  forever,"  a  UCLA  surgeon  has  concluded 
after  intensively  studying  crash  Injuries  In 
the  Los  Angeles  area  for  two  years. 

This  prediction  was  made  by  Dr.  Alan  M. 
Nahiirn,  who  Thursday  released  data  on  his 
findings. 

Significantly,  the  optimistic  declaration 
came  from  a  usually  conservative  field — 
science — that  Is  being  groomed  to  take  the 
lead  in  efforts  to  solve  America's  most  mis- 
understood social  problem,  the  automobile 
accident 

Enactment  of  President  Johnson's  Traffic 
Safety  Act  is  expected  to  result  In  unprece- 
dented coordination  of  research  projects  on 
motor  vehicle  accidents  and  Injury  causes. 
It  asio  is  expected  to  accelerate  application 
of  proposed  remedies, 

SELECTED    ACCIBE.NTS 

Dr.  Nahum,  assistant  professor  of  surgery 
at  UCLA's  School  of  Medicine,  produced  data 
collected  from  150  carefully  selected  acci- 
dents in  Los  Angeles.  They  Involved  496 
serious  Injuries  to  242  of  the  347  occupants 
In  the  cars  under  study. 

"Approximately  90'>  of  these  injuries 
would  have  been  prevented  or  at  least  con- 
verted to  a  minor  category  If  the  occup.ints 
had  been  wearing  a  proper  restraining  de- 
vice." Dr.  Nahum  said. 

"These  .ire  people  who  stayed  in  the  car." 
he  explained  "Ejection  Is  readily  preventa- 
ble and  not  worth  studying." 

The  purpose  of  the  study,  which  Is  being 
broadened  over  the  next  five  years.  Is  to  de- 
termine the  causes  of  severe  injuries  and  to 
plot  counteractions,  according  to  Dr.  Nahum. 

However,  he  said  preliminary  data  "con- 
clusively Indicates  that  the  majority  of  In- 
juries could  be  prevented  now  '  by  (1)  wear- 
ing seat  belts  or  other  proper  restraints  and 
\2)  altering  the  Interior  designs  of  automo- 
biles. 

INJITRT    CAUSKS 

His  report  listed  Injury  causes.  In  order  of 
frequency,  as  the  steering  wheel  and  column. 
Instrum.ent  panel  windshield,  door,  roof  sup- 
port pillars  at  either  side  of  the  windshield 
and  roof   area  above  the   windshield. 

Dr  Nahum  ba.sed  h'.s  optimistic  50-75 'v 
projection  on  a  crash  program  concentrating 
on  the  so-called  "second  collision"  which 
occurs  Inside  the  car  between  the  occupant 
and  interior. 

"In  contrast,  a  crash  program  on  accident 
catises  might  bring  a  1  %  decline."  Dr.  Nahum 
said.  "It  could  take  10  years  to  cut  acci- 
dents 10%. 


"Our  premLse  l.s  the  accident  Is  going  to 
keej)  h;'. p^M-ning  .  .  .  unfortunately."  he 
said.  "Tlie  primary  accident  Is  not  prevent- 
able. It's  like  mixing  two  chemicals. 
What  then  are  the  most  Important  things 
about  accidents?  Injury  and  death,  ob- 
viously.    TTil6  Is  where  we  will  concentrate." 

Nahum  and  Derwyn  Severy,  who  heads 
U'CL.^'s  collision  study  projects,  dlsctissed 
their  findings  at  a  traffic  symposium  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing in  Washington,  DC.  Thursday. 

other  projects 

Several  other  major  research  projects  al- 
ready are  underway. 

The  most  notable  ones  involve  an  9800.000 
grant  from  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Assn.  to  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory, 
which  previously  had  concentrated  on  Injury 
research,  to  ."study  accident  causes,  controlled 
c  Ulision  tests  by  UCLA's  Institute  of  Trans- 
portation and  Traffic  Engineering  ( I'lTE  / .  a 
■$I0  million  grant  to  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan from  the  auto  industry  and  human  tol- 
erance research  at  Wayne  State  University  In 
Detroit. 

Dr.  B  J.  Campbell  of  Cornell  has  organized 
teams  of  scientists,  automotive  engineers 
and  traffic  engineers  to  begin  on-the-scene, 
in-depth  studies  for  acclden.t  causes  In  the 
Buffalo  area,  ignoring  statistics  that  label 
driver  error  as  90' ;  of  the  problem. 

"We  will  operate  with  the  assumption  that 
the  driver,  car  and  road  all  share  a  100% 
;xirtnershlp."  Dr,  Campbell  s.tld.  "It  Is  clear 
that  there  1.-,  no  .single  overriding  cause.  If 
this  were  the  case,  we'd  have  found  It  long 
ago. 

"In  the  10  cases  we've  looked  at  sii  far"  he 
continued,  'we  have  found  all  the  classic 
categories — driver  error,  traffic  control  fail- 
ure, faulty  vehicle  maintenance  and  tread- 
loss  tires." 

Cornell  has  been  accused  of  minimizing 
defects  found  In  automobiles  in  the  past  be- 
I'.iuse  of  the  strong  support  It  gets  from  the 
.'uito  Industry.  In  reply,  Campbell  contends 
that  criticism  of  auto  design  Is  really  not 
new,  especially  by  Cornell, 

"We  8)\y  'welcome  to  the  club'.  You  can 
do  a  great  deal  with  vehicle  design.  We  said 
that  10  yeiirs  and  400,000  lives  ago  I'm  glad 
there  Is  Interest  there  today." 

Fear  of  litigation  hii^s  been  blamed  as  tlie 
stumbling  block  In  past  attempts  to  ferret 
out  :wcldent  causes 

Cornell  apparently  Is  willing  to  take  the 
chance. 

"We're  not  going  to  leave  any  question 
un.askcd  because  of  possible  consequences 
later  on,"  Campbell  said. 

While  the  study  has  a  three-year  time- 
table, Cornell  will  make  a  preUnimary  report 
after  the  first  year.  If  some  orerwhelmlng 
factor  Is  noted  earlier,  Campbell  said  It  will 
be  announced. 

"We  must  recognize  that  the  cau.ses  of 
accidents  and  the  cures  aren't  necessarily 
tied  U3gether."  warned  Dr.  Campbell.  "Rem- 
edies may  be  totally  unrelated  to  the  causes." 

Dr.  Donald  Huelke  recently  concluded  one 
of  the  most  widely  publicized  research  proj- 
ects in  traffic  safety,  a  four-year  study  of 
auto  fatalities  In  the  Ann  Arbor  iMich.i 
area.  It  pointed  up  the  Importance  of  re- 
straint devices — seat  belts,  basically — for 
survival. 

"We've  got  to  get  more  science  In  this 
thing,"  Bald  Huelke  about  finding  accident 
causes      "There  are  facts  on  very  few  cases." 

Dr  Huelke.  In  collaboration  with  Dr  Paul 
Glkas,  recently  Isstied  a  report  that  Indicates 
jxi.sslbly  12.600  lives  could  be  saved  each  year 
by  the  use  of  the  simple  lap  belt,  applying 
the  figure  to  the  ratio  of  preventable  deaths 
among  the  177  fatalities  they  studied. 

"We  had  only  one  case  of  a  survivor  who 
owes  his  life  to  not  wearing  a  seat  belt  and 
71    who    owe    their    deaths    to    not    wearing 


one,"  said  Dr    Huelke.     ""It's  just  stupid  not 
to  wear  one  "' 

In  the  study,  20'";  of  the  victims  would 
have  been  saved  by  the  addition  of  a  shoulder 
restraint  while  one-third  of  the  de.ith* 
would  have  occurred  regardless  of  restraining 
devices  due  to  the  deformation  or  compres- 
sion of  the  compartment. 

DRINKING    INVOLVED 

Drinking  was  Involved  In  half  of  the  fatal 
accidents  investigated.  Dr.  Huelke  said. 

Ejection  remains,  he  said,  the  leading  cause 
of  death. 

Only  one  dashboard  knob  could  bo  asso- 
ciated with  a  death  in  the  study,  A  reuessed 
knob  was  cxpo-sed  with  a  dash  buckled  ur.der 
Impact,  killing  a  child  Huelke,  who  studied 
only  latalities,  said  knobs  undoubtedly  play 
a  larger  part  In  injury  causes, 

Huelke  also  expressed  hope  that  repe.ite<l 
emphasis  on  "'unsafe"'  automobiles  won't 
divert  attention  from  other  safety  need.s 

"To  change  one  factor  In  the  traffic  prob- 
lem will  not  noticeably  affect  the  entire 
problem."  he  said.  "If  we  say  it  is  all  the 
driver  or  the  car  then  we  are  kidding  our- 
selves,"" 

Huelke  will  continue  traffic  safety  research 
as  a  part  of  the  new  safety  Institute  being 
established  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
under  the  $10  million  grant  from  the  auto 
industry. 

"■It"s  going  to  be  a  multi-pronged  att.ick,"" 
said  Huelke.  "It's  entirely  independent  of 
Industry,    The  university  has  carte  blanche," 

UCLA  Thursday  also  released  slgnlficunt 
data  and  findings  on  its  latest  controlled 
collision  series — injury  exposure  In  rear-end 
crashes,   the   most  common   urban   accident 

The  whiplash,  according  to  Severy,  is  a 
very  real  thing  and  can  produce  major  body 
Injury  even  In  a  low-speed  accident  that  re- 
sults in  only  minor  car  damage. 

Severy  .said  Thursday  iii  Washington  that 
the  findings  from  the  UCLA  experiments  In- 
dicate that  "automobiles  should  be  rated  on 
their  collision  performance  !ts  well  as  ac- 
celeration and  braking  performances.  Aiso. 
basic  safety  engineeririg  In  automobiles 
should  include  head  supports,"  he  said, 
Severy  called  them  a  long  overdue  safety 
device. 

Further,  Severy  said  most  head  support* 
now  on  the  market  are  "more  hazardous  than 
no-support  at  all." 

Thf-y  are  Incapable  of  handling  the  weight 
loads  wnich  occur,  he  explained. 

Severy  "added  that  automobile  manufac- 
turers are  the  logical  source  for  development 
of  adequate  ""retrofit  units'"  for  the  millions 
of  cars  that  are  currently  on  the  road  in  need 
of  these   head   supports. 

Severy,  described  as  Uie  leading  author- 
ity on  controlled  crashes  in  the  country,  said 
seat  belt  and  head  rest  recommendations  are 
not  new. 

UCLA,  which  pioneered  fully  In.strumented 
collision  studies  with  anthropometric  d;im- 
mles  In  1951,  urged  the  use  of  them  In  1954 

"It  takes  about  10  years  for  that  sort  of 
thing  to  be<~ome  jxipular"  Severy  explained 

Nearly  90  collision  experiments  have  beer. 
conducted  by  UCLA,  leading  to  Important 
findingK  on  ejection,  door  locks,  door  latches 
and  dix^r  control  designs. 

Severy,  who  never  drives  anywhere  with- 
out a  lap  belt,  said  lateral  acceleration  in 
cra.shes  can  be  so  vlclont  that  it  will  actual- 
ly punch  people  through  doors.  "The  In- 
adequately restrained  person  becomes  a  bat- 
tering ram."  he  said. 

LOCKING    DOORS 

Both  Severy  and  Huelke  emphasized  the 
importance  of  locking  car  doors  while  driv- 
ing as  a  further  s.ifeguard  against  ejection 

A  major  research  breakthrough  occurred 
within  the  past  six  months  when  Wayne 
.State  released  its  findings  on  h'.una;i  body 
tolerances.  Data  on  the  Impact  tolerance 
of   the  human  chest  provided   the  auto  in- 
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duttry  with  guidelines  to  complate  develop- 
ment of  the  collapsible  steering  column  for 
introduction  this  fall  on  1967  models. 

Dr.  Nahum's  Injiiry  investigation  staff  at 
UCLA  includes  a  heart  special istl  Dr.  Irving 
I  Li-'ky,  and  a  young  doctor,  Stai^  Trachten- 
berg.  who  Is  studying  concussloris  to  deter- 
mlrio  brain  damage  i 

He  l.s  using  monkey.s  In  his  concttsslon  tests 
at  UCL.\.  terming  the  ""primate  as  the  middle 
ground  between  the  anthropometric  dummy 
and  the  human." 

Heart  d.image,  according  to  Dr;  Laskey.  is 
going  undetected  In  many  accidehts,  "Peo- 
ple go  undiagnosed,"  he  said.  "Sotne  of  them 
could  be  saved." 

Dr.  Laskey  said  one  of  seven  accident  fa- 
talities is  related  to  a  tear  of  the  heart  at  the 
point  of  Insertion  of  the  aorta  He  said  car- 
diac injury  l.s  possible  Just  from  rapid  de- 
celeration "due  to  the  movement  of  a  very 
heavy  column  of  blood." 

Scientists  have  concluded  that  the  auto- 
mobile accident  must  be  attacked  like  a  seri- 
ous disease.  Exposure  to  It  Is  unavoidable. 
In  that  case,  the  only  thing  to  do  Is  to  see 
that  people,  once  exposed  to  the  disease, 
don't  catch  It. 

This  method  worked  with  polio,  [they  point 
out. 

The  automobile,  though,  appears  to  be 
made  of  sterner  .stuff  It  kills  and  cripples 
niori"  people  than  polio  ever  did.  Last  "year 
49,UOU  people  died  and  1.8  mllUo^  were  In- 
jured on  the  nation's  roads.  ' 

Obviously,  no  quick,  sure  cure.  Is  In  the 
cards,  mainly  because  it  Is  generally  agreed 
that,  in  an  Imperfect  world,  accidents  will 
continue  to  happen. 

Traffic  safety,  however,  has  more  things  In 
Its  favor  now  than  ever  before. 

Increased  public  interest,  in  contrast  to 
apathy,  offers  a  measure  of  relief  from  the 
problem  even  if  it  can't  provide  a  cure. 
Awareness,  for  example,  makes  the  simple 
but  etiectlve  seat  belt  more  acceptable. 

Tlie  Impending  Traffic  Safety  Act,  despite 
the  fact  it  is  being  shaped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  recrimination,  promises  to  draw  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  automobile  Industry 
and  research  field  Into  concert  for  the  first 
coordinated  attack. 

The  Congress,  after  42  years  of  falling  to 
define  Its  position  in  traffic  safety,  or  even 
take  one,  now  Is  committed  to  action. 

.\utomobile  manufacturers.  defending 
them.sclves  by  warning  that  revolution  in 
safety  design  could  be  dangerous,  have  been 
prodded  out  of  their  conservatism  to  speed 
up  tlie  process   of  evolution.  1 

With  attention  steadily  and  drajmatically 
focused  on  the  auto  Industry,  one  f^ct  seems 
to  have  been  totally  obscured,  cingress  is 
on  the  spot  much  more  than  car  b^llders. 

Detroit  only  has  to  build  safer  cafs. 

Politicians  must  make  the  driver  safer. 

That  will  take  firmer,  perhaps  i^popular 
laws. 

Like  the  automakers,  lawmakers  liave  been 
reluctant  to  do  their  job,  too. 


^^^TIONAL  legislative  leaders 

CONFERENCE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  fMr.  M.ackayI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  inchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  <  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  gave  life  and  meaning  to 
(■he  term  "creative  federalism"  when  he 
convcnod  in  Washington  the  fir.st  Na- 
tional Legislative  Leaders  Conference 
*hich  met  on  June  15  and  16. 


At  the  conference  he  brouglit  Logctlier 
the  presiding  officers  of  the  respective 
houses  of  the  50  State  legislatures. 
These  leaders  received  extensive  brief- 
ings by  key  leaders  in  the  Government. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  which 
speaks  for  itself. 

In  one  respect  State  legislative  view- 
IXiints  are  well  represented  in  Congress 
because  ii^formation  compiled  by  the 
legislative  reference  service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  shows  that  190  Mem- 
bers of  the  89th  Congress  have  served  in 
our  Stale  legislatures.  This  report  is 
attached  following  the  resolution. 

The  National  Legislative  Loaders  Con- 
ference is  highly  significant  because  It* 
shows  that  the  President  is  trying  to 
make  the  term  ""cieative  federalism"  a 
working  relationship  betweeji  State  and 
National  leaders  and  not  just  a  phrase 
to  adorn  speeches. 

The  resolution  and  Library  of  Con- 
gress report  follow: 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas:  For  the  first  time  in  our  history 
a  National  Legislative  Leaders'  Conference 
has  been  called  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas:  This  conference  has  brought  to- 
gether the  presiding  officers  of  the  respec- 
tive Houses  of  the  State  Legislatures  of  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas:  There  is  a  growing  awareness 
throughout  otir  country  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity to  strengthen  State  Legislatures  and 
State  Government  to  meet  the  growing 
problems  of  our  citizens,  and 

Whereas-  President  Johnson  has  given 
emphasis  and  sharper  focus  to  this  growing 
movement,  both  through  his  call  for  a  "'Cre- 
ative Federalism"  and  through  his  sponsor- 
ship of  this  conference,  and 

Whereas:  We,  as  presiding  officers  and 
leaders  of  our  respective  legislatures,  are 
vitally  Interested  in  the  great  impact  which 
Federal  programs  and  policies,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  have  upon  the  health,  safety 
and  welfare  of  our  nation  and  Its  citizens, 
and 

Whereas:  We  have  found  the  excellent 
briefings  on  Federal  programs  In  all  fields  of 
governmental  activity  by  the  distinguished 
officials  and  leaders  In  their  respective  fields 
stimulating,  informative  and  enlightening, 
and 

Whereas:  We  feel  that  as  a  result  of  this 
conference  we  are  better  Informed  about  the 
urgent  problems  confronting  the  nation,  Its 
citizens  and  their  government,  and 

Whereas:  We  believe  such  briefings  can  be 
helpful  both  for  the  implementation  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  for  the  effective  discharge 
of  our  own  responsibilities  to  the  citizens  of 
our  respective  States  and  we  hope  there  will 
be  fiu-ther  such  conferences  for  State  Legis- 
lators: Be  It  therefore 

Resolved:  That  the  participants  In  this 
National  Legislative  Leaders'  Conference  go 
on  record  expressing  their  appreciation  to 
President  Lyndon  B,  Johnson  for  making  this 
conference  possible,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  we  commend  "Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Ht-MPHREV  and  Speaker  John  W. 
McCoRMACK  lor  their  Interesting  and  Infor- 
mative addresses  which  opened  this  confer- 
ence, and  be  It  further 

Resoliwd :  That  we  commend  Governor  FVir- 
ris  Bryant  and  his  able  stJifT  for  their  fine 
work  In  the  orgftnlzation  and  conduct  of  this 
conference,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  :  That  we  express  our  appreciation 
to  such  dlstlngiiished  Federal  officials  who 
conducted  the  excellent  briefings  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Dean  Rusk;  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  John  Gardner,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


Sargent  Shrlver;  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB  Katzenbach;  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Harold  Brown;  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Robert  Weaver:  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  John  Connor:  Secretary 
cf  Interior,  Stewart  Udall:  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, OrviUe  Freeman;  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury, Henry  Fowler:  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Di- 
rector. Charles  Schultze;  Director  of  Tele- 
communications Management,  James  D. 
O'Connell;  Special  Assistant  to  the  President, 
Joseph  Calif ano,  Jr  ;  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  and  "Under  Secretary  Wil- 
bur Cohen. 

The  Lxbeabt  or  Gomoeess, 

Legislative   Rutmuwce   Sebvici, 

Washington,  b  C 

Members  or  the  89th  Congress,  2d  Session, 
Who  Ha\e  Had  Previous  Service  in  State 

LEGISLATtJRES 

(Note. — This  compilation  Is  only  as  com- 
plete as  the  information  supplied  by  the 
Congressional  Directory.) 

ALABAMA 

Rep.  Armistead  Selden  Jr  Memtter — Ala- 
bama House  of  Representatives. 

ALASKA 

Rep.  Ralph  J  Rrviais:  Member — Alaska 
Territorial  Senate. 

'•  AKKANSAs 

Rep.  EzEKiEL  Gatkincs:  Member — Arkan- 
sas State  Senate. 

caletobnia 

Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel-  Member — Califor- 
nia State  Assembly  Member — California 
State  Senate. 

Rep.  Harold  T.  Johnson:  Member — Cali- 
fornia State  Senate. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss:  Member — California 
State  Assembly;  Assistant  Democratic  Floor 
Leader  of  the  Assembly. 

Rep.  Robert  Lecgett:  Member — California 
State  Assembly 

Rep.  Phillip  Burton:  Member — California 
State  Assembly. 

Rep.  George  P.  Miller:  Member — Califor- 
nia State  Assembly 

Rep.  Charles  S.  GtmsER:  Member — Cali- 
fornia State  Assembly. 

Rep.  John  J.  McFall:  Member — Califor- 
nia suite  Assembly. 

Rep.  CECIL  R.  Kino:  Member — California 
State  Legislature. 

Rep  Harlan  Hacen  :  Member — California 
State  Legislature. 

Rep.  AuGUSTt;s  Hawkins:  Member — Call- 
fornia  State  Assembly. 

Rep,  Glenard  Lipscomb:  Member — Califor- 
nia State  Legislature 

Rep,  Ronald  Cameron:  Member — Califor- 
nia State  Leglslattu-e, 

Rep.  George  E.  Bbown.  Jr  :  Member — Cali- 
fornia siate  Assembly. 

Rep.  Ohaeles  Wn.soN:  Member — Callfor- 
niii  Legislature. 

Rep.  Richard  T.  Hanna  :  Member — Califor- 
nia State  Assembly   (1957-1962  i. 

Rep.  James  B.  Utt:  Member — California 
State  Assembly. 

COLORADO 

Sen,  Peter  H.  Dominick:  Member — Colo- 
rado House  of  Representatives  1 1967-1961 ) . 

Rep  Byron  G  Rogers:  Member— Colorado 
Assembly  1 1931-1935':  Speaker  il933). 

Hep.  Roy  H.  McVicker  Member — Colorado 
State  Senate  (1956-1964). 

Rep  Fr.^.n'k  E  Evans:  Member — Colorado 
House  of  Representatives;  Democratic  Floor 
Whip. 

Rep  Wayne  Aspinall :  Member— Colorado 
House  of  Representatives  i  1931-1938):  Demo- 
cratic Whip  tl&31.  1933 1 :  Speaker  (1937, 
1938).  Member — Colorado  State  Senate 
1 1939-1948  I  :  Democratic  Whip  (1939);  Ma- 
jority Floor  Leader  (1941);  Minority  Floor 
Leader  1 1943-45-47) . 
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CONNTCnCT'T 

Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoff:  Member — Con- 
necticut  General   Assembly    i  1938-1942). 

Rep.  William  St.  Once:  State  representa- 
tive 

DELAWARE 

Rep  Harris  B  McDowell.  Jr.:  Elected  to 
the  State  House  of  Representatives  (1940): 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  (1942-1946). 

FLORIDA 

Sen.  Spessard  Holland:  Member — Florida 
St.ite  Sen;ite    (1932-1940). 

Hep.  Robert  Sikes:  Elected  to  F^orlda 
State  I.egl.slaturc  In  1936  and   1938. 

Rep  Charles  E  Bennett:  Member — Flor- 
ida House  of  Representatives   (1941). 

Rep  Clacue  D  PrrpER  Member — Florida 
House  of  Representatives   i  1929-1930)  , 

Rep  Dante  F\s(ei.i. :  Elected  State  Repre- 
sentative in  1960  and  in  the  1951  session  a.<? 
one  of  the  ten  outstancUni^  legislators,  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  freshmen;  reelected 
In  1952  without  opposition  and  selected  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the  1953 
session. 

Rep.  Jamks  a.  Hauby:  Elected  to  the  Flor- 
ida House  of  Representatives  lu  1948  and 
1950 

Rep,  Don  Frgi'A:  Elected  to  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives  In  1958;  reelected 
In  1960. 

Rep.  Sam  M  Oibbons:  Elected  to  the  Flor- 
ida State  Legislature  In  1932  and  served  for 
six  years;  elected  to  the  Florida  Senate  In 
1958  and  served  fuur  years,  named  one  of 
the  top  ten  members  of  each  body. 

Rep  William  C  Cramer:  Served  In  the 
Florida  State  Leglslattire  (1950-1952)  and 
was  first  Minority  Leader  of  that  body. 

GEORGIA 

Rep.  G.  Elliott  Hagan  .  Served  five  terms  In 

the  Slate  House  of  Representatives  rind  one 
term  m  the  State  Senate 

Rep  James  A.  Mackay  ;  Elected  to  six  terms 
In  the  State  House  of  Repre.ientatlves. 

Rep.  John  J  Flynt,  Jr  Member — Hou.se 
of  Representatives.  S:.ite  of  Georgia  (1947- 
1948). 

Rep.  Robert  O.  Stephens.  Jr.:  Member — 
Georgia  State  Senate  (1951-1953i;  member  - 
Georgia  State  House  of  Representatives 
(1953-1959). 

HAWAn 

Sen.  Hiram  Fong;  Fourteen  years  In  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii:  six 
years  as  Speaker  and  four  years  as  Vice 
Speaker. 

Sen.  Daniei,  Inouye:  Majority  Leader.  Ter- 
ritorial House  of  Representatives  (1954- 
1958);    Territorial  Senate   i  19,=>&-1959) . 

Rep.  Spark  Matsunaga:  Member — Terri- 
torial Legislature  (1954-1959);  House  Ma- 
jority Leader  ( 1959) 

Rep,  Patsy  T  Mink  Member— Hawaii 
House  of  Represenuitlves  il956  and  1958i; 
member  -Hawaii  ST.ate  Senate  (1958-1959 
and  1962-1964). 

IDAHO 

Sen.  Len  B.  Jordan  Member — Idaho  Leg- 
islature ( 1947  I 

I  .1  INOI3 

Rep.  Edward  J  Derwinski:  Served  one 
term  In  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  us 
State  Representative  of  the  24th  District 
I  1957-1958) 

Rep.  John  KLt,TczTNSKi:  Elected  to  the 
Illinois  State  Legislature  In  1932.  serving 
sixteen  conssK-utive  years.  Elected  In  1948 
to  the  Illinois  SUte  Senate 

Rep.  Danitl  Ronan  ■  Served  as  State  Rep- 
resentative (1948   1952) 

Rep  Dan  Rostenkowski  Served  as  State 
Representative  in  the  8Sth  General  Aaaembly 
and  as  State  Senator  from  the  33d  Sena- 
torial District  In  the  69th  and  70th  OeneraJ 
Aasembllefl 

Rep  Robert  McClort  Elected  to  the  Illi- 
nois House  of  RepresentaUvee  (1950);  elect- 


ed  to  the  Illinois  State  Senate  in   1952  and 
reelected  In  1956  and  1960 

Rep.  John  Erj.enborn  State  Representa- 
tive (TlSth  District)   (1957-1965) 

INDIANA 

Sen  Birch  Bavh:  Elected  to  four  terms 
In  the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives; 
served  as  Speaker  lor  one  term  and  us  Minor- 
ity Leader  for  two  terms. 

Rep.  J  Edwap.d  Roush  Served  one  tenn 
in  the  Indiana  Lotrlslature  in  1949 

Rep  WiNFTELD  K.  Denton:  Three  terms  In 
the  Indiana  St-Uo  Legislature,  during  which 
time  he  was  Minority  Leader  In  the  1941  ses- 
sion and  Caucus  Chairman  In  the  1939  .ses- 
sion. 

Rep  Ralph  Harvey:  In  1942  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  ficpresentatives  of  the  Indiana 
General  Ai^sembly.  and  served  in  sessions  of 
1943.  1945.  and  1947. 

Rep.  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr  Indiana  House  of 
Representatives  (1959-1960) 

IOWA 

Sen.  B'lURKE  Hickenlooper:  Elected  to 
Iowa  House  of  Representatives  (1934);  re- 
elected (1936) . 

Sen.  J.ACK  R  Miller:  Member--Iowa  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  (1955  and  1956^;  Mem- 
ber— Iowa  Senat^?  (1957-1960). 

KAN.SAS 

Sen.  Prank  Carlson:  Member — Kansas 
Legislature  (1929  aiid  1931  sessions). 

Sen.  James  Pearson:  Member — Kansas 
State  Senate  (1956-1960). 

Rep  Robert  Dm.E  Member — Kansas  House 
of  Reprp.senlatives  (1951  session). 

Rep  Garner  Shriver  State  Repre.«entatlve 
(1947-1951);   State  Senator   (1953-1960). 

KFNTL'CKY 

Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper:  Served  a.s 
member  of  tlie  lower  house,  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature 

Rep  Chari.es  Farnsley  Member — Ken- 
tucky Legislature  (1936-1940). 

Rep  John  C  Watts:  Member — Majority 
Le;tder  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Ken- 
tucky State  Legislature  (1947   1948'. 

Rep  Carl  D  Perkins:  Member-  Kentucky 
Gener.il  Assembly  from  the  99th  District  In 
1940 

LCniSIANA 

Sen    Allen   J.    Ellender:    Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Louisiana  1 1924 
1936);   Floor  Leader  (1928-1932):   Speaker  of 
the    House    of    Representatives     (1932-19361. 

Rep.  Edwin  E.  Wrtxis:  Elected  to  the  State 
Senate  in  January  1948. 

Rep.  Edwin  W  Edwards  Elected  to  the 
Loxiisiana  State  Senate,  35th  District,  In 
1964. 

Rep.  Speedy  O.  Long:  Served  eight  years 
In  the  Louisiana  State  Senate  from  May  1956 
to  May  1964. 

MAINE 

Sen.  Edward  Mi'Skie:  Member — House  of 
Representatives.  93d.  94th,  and  95th  Maine 
Leglslaturee. 

Rep  Stanley  Ti'ppeh:  Elected  to  the  96th 
Maine  Legislature  lu  1952. 

MARYLAND 

Sen.  Daniel  Brewster:  Elected  to  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates  in  1950;  re- 
elected in  1954  and  served  as  Vice  Chairman 
of    Judiciary    Committee    (1954   1958). 

Sen.  Joseph  Tydincs:  Member  of  the 
Maryland    House    of    Delegatee     (1955-1961). 

Rep  Carlton  Sickles:  Served  as  Dele- 
gate, Maryland  House  of  Delegates  (1955- 
1962). 

Rep.  Hervet  a.  Machen:  Elected  to  State 
House  of  Delegates  In  1954  and  reelected  In 
1958  and  1962. 

Rep.  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr,  Elected 
to  Maryland  House  of  Delegates   1958. 

Rep.  SAMtrxi.  Friedel:  Elected  to  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  Maryland  State  Legisla- 
ture In  1935,  serving  from  1936-1939  as  a 
Member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


M  ASS  ACH  TTSETTS 


Sen.  Leverett  Saltonstail:  Member- 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatlvet 
(1923-1936);  Speaker  of  the  House  for  elgbt 
years  of  service. 

Rep.  Silvio  Conte:  E3ected  to  the  Maisa- 
chu.setts  State  Senate:  servod  as  .Senator  from 
the  Berkshire  District  (1951-1958). 

Rep.  Thomas  O'Neill,  Jr.:  Member — Ma*. 
sachusetts  Legislature  (193(>-1952);  Served  as 
Minority  Leader  in  1947  and  1948  aiid  u 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(1948   1952) . 

Rep.  John  W.  McCormack;  Member- 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  In 
192U,  1921,  and  1922  and  State  Senator  In 
1923.  1924,  1925.  and  1926— the  last  two  yean 
as  Demtxratlc  Leader. 

Rep.  Joseph  W.  Martin:  Member — M.issa- 
chusetts  House  of  Representatives  (1912- 
1914)  and  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ate  (1914-19171 , 

Rep.  James  A.  Buhke:  Served  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  for  10  years:  Aa.-;s;- 
ant  Majority  Leader  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  four  years. 

Rep.  Hastings  Keith:  State  Senate  (1953- 
1956). 

MICHIGAN 

Rep.  Edward  Hltx'hinson :  Hected  to  the 
Michigan  House  of  Representatives  in  1946 
and  19-18:   State  Senator   (1951-1960) 

Rep.  Charles  Diggs.  Jr.:  Member  of  the 
State  Senate   (1951-1954). 

Rep  William  D.  Ford:  Member  of  the 
State  Senate  (1962-1964). 

Rep.  Martha  Griffiths:  Member  of  the 
Michigan  Legl.slatiu-e  (1949-1952). 

Rep.  WiLLUM  Broomfield:  Elected  to  the 
Michigan  House  of  Representatives  in  1948, 
1950.  and  1952  and  was  elected  Speaker  Pro 
Tem  In  1953;  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1954. 

MINNESOTA 

Rep.  ALBERT  H  Qote:  Elected  SUite  Sen- 
ator in  1954, 

Rep,  Ancher  Nelsen:  State  Senator  for 
McLpfKl  County  from  1935  to  1948. 

Rep.  Joseph  Karth  :  Member — Minnesota 
HoiLse  of  Representatives    (1950-1958) 

Rep.  Don.vld  Fraser  :  Former  State  Sen- 
ator ( 1954-1962 >. 

Rep.  Odin  Lancen  :  State  Representative 
from  the  67th  District  (1951-1958):  Minor- 
ity Leader  of  the  Minnesota  House  ( 1957- 
1958). 

Rep  John  Blatnik:  Elected  to  the  Mlnne- 
.■Kitii  StAte  .Senate  in  1940;   reelected  in  1942 

MISSISSIPPI 

Sen.  James  O.  Eastland:  Member  of  the 
State  House  of  Representative.s  from  Scott 
County,  Mississippi  (1928-1932). 

Sen.  John  Stennis'  Elected  to  the  Missis- 
sippi House  of  Representatives  (1928-19321, 

Rep.  Jamie  L.  Whitten:  Electe<!  to  the 
Mississippi  House  of  Representatives  whe- 
21    years   of   age   and   served   one  sos.-iou. 

MISSOU1U 

Sen.  Edward  V.  Long:  Elected  to  the  Mi«- 
8<.iuri  Senate  in  1945;  Majority  Flo<:]r  Leader 
of  the  Missouri  Senate,  65th  General  Assem- 
bly and  President  Pro  Tern  of  the  68th  Gen- 
eral Assembly 

Rep.  Richard  Ichord  Member — ML-iSotirl 
House  of  Representatives  (1952-1960): 
elected  Speaker  Pro  Tem  in  1957  and  Speaker 
in  1959 

Rep  Patl  C  Jones:  Ten  years'  service  in 
the  Missouri  Legislature  (January  1935-De- 
cember  1944);  eight  years  In  the  State  Sen- 
ate where  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

MONTANA 

Rep.  James  F.  Battin:  Served  in  the  State 
House  of  Representatives. 

NEVADA 

Rep.  Walter  Barlnc:  Elected  AssemblymM 
from  Washoe  County  to  the  Nevada  StsM 
Legl8latur«  In  193«;  reelected  In  1942. 
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N)rw     HAMPSRIKE 


Sen  NoRRis  Cotton:  Majority  Leader  and 
iHtcr  Spx^aker  of  the  New  Hampshire  House 
of  Hri)rfsentatlve6. 

Kt'p  James  C.  CLEVEi.d\ND:  Member — New 
Hampshire  State  Senate  (1950-1962),  serv- 
1114;  iis  Majority  Floor  Leader  during  the 
Grepg  and  Dwlnell  Administrations. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case:  Membenr — New 
Jersey  H(use  of  Assembly  ( 1943-19441  . 

Ktp.  William  Cahijx:  Member — New  Jer- 
sey Legislature. 

Rep.  Prank  Thompson,  Jr.;  Elected  to  the 
General   A.ssembly   In    1949   and   reelected   In 

1951  and  1953  Served  as  Assistant  NOnorlty 
Leader  in  1950,  the  first  person  to  hold  that 
office  and  Minority  Leader  In  1954. 

Rep.  Fi-ORENCE  Dwter:  Member — Ne'w  Jer- 
sey Legislature   (1950-1956). 

Rep  William  Widnall:  Member — New  Jcr- 
sev  House  of  Assembly  (1946-1949)  and 
reelected  for  1950  and  1951.  | 

NEW     MEXICO  ' 

Sen.  Joseph  Montoya:  Elected  to  the  New 
Mexico  Hou.se  of  Representatives  In  1936  at 
the  age  of  21  while  still  in  college;  reelected 
in  1938  and  named  Majority  Floor  Ijeader; 
elected  as  youngest  member  of  the  State 
Senate  in  1940  and  named  Majority  Whip; 
reelected    to    the   State   Senate    In    1944;    In 

1952  w.ts  ag.iln  elected  to  the  State  Senate. 
Rep.  Thomas  Morris:   Elected  to  the  New 

Mexico  House  of  Representfttives  and  served 
continuously  from  January  1953  to  December 
31,  1958. 

Rep  E.  S.  Walker:  Served  two  terms  In 
the  New  Mexico  House  of  RepresentaUves; 
Majority  Whip.  1 

NEW      YORK  j 

Rep.  .Seymour  Ha l pern  :  Elected  to  e 
New  York  State  Senate  (1940);  served  8e\;-n 
consecutive  terms  throiujh  1954. 

Rep.  Leonard  Farbstein  :  Represented 
Fourth  of  Manhattan  in  the  State 
Legislature. 

Rfp  Jacob  H.  Gn-BERT:  Served  In  the  State 
Assembly  (1951-1954);  member  of  the  State 
Senate  from  1955  to  March   1960, 

Rep  PArL  A.  F^No:  Prom  January  1946  to 
Mav  1950  was  New  York  State  Senator  re- 
presenting the  27th  Senatorial  District. 

Rep  Robert  C.  McEwen:  Member  of  the 
New  York  State  Senate   (1954-1964). 

Rep.  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.:  Member 
of  the  State  Senate   (1963-1964). 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Sen.  Sam  J  Ervin,  Jr.;  Representative  from 
Burke  County  In  the  North  Carolina  Legis- 
lature (1923.  1925.  1931). 

Rep.  Walter  Jones:  North  Carolina  State 
Senate. 

Rep  L  H  Fountain:  North  Carolina  State 
Senate  (1936-1941);  North  Carolina  Stat* 
Senate  (1947-1952). 

Rep.  Ralph  J.  Scott:  Member — North  Car- 
olina HoiLse  of  Representatives  (1937). 

Rep  Alton  Lennon:  Served  two  terms 
(1947  and  1951)  as  North  Carolina  Senator 
In  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

Rep  Basil  L.  Whitenes:  Member — North 
Carolina  Hou.se  of  Representatives  for  the 
1941  session:  renominated  In  1942.  but  re- 
signed to  enter  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Rep.  Roy  A.  Taylor:  Representative  In  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  In  1947. 
1949.  1951,  and  1953. 

north    DAKOTA 

Sen.  Milton  R.  Young:  Elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  North  Da- 
kota State  Legislature  In  1932;  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  of  North  Dakota  In  1934  and 
•erved  continuously  until  resignation  March 
1*.  1945;  elected  President  Pro  Temport 
HMD;  Majority  Floor  Leader  (1943). 

Rep  RoLLAND  Rkdlin:  Nominee  for  State 
House  of  Representatives  In  1952;  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  In  1968  and  reelected  In 
1963. 


/ 


OHIO 

Sen.  Stephen  Young:  Served  two  terms  In 
the  Ohio  General  Assembly. 

Rep.  William  McCttlloch:  Member — Ohio 
House  of  Representatives  for  six  terms,  serv- 
ing as  Minority  (Republican)  Leader  (1936- 
1939)  and  as  Speaker  for  three  terms. 

Rep  Delbert  Latta:  Represented  nine 
northwestern  Ohio  counties  In  the  Ohio 
Senate  for  three  terms. 

Rep  J.ACKsoN  Bictts:  Member  of  the  Ohio 
General  Assembly  (1937-1947);  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Ohio  in 
1945  and  1946. 

Rep.  .Samuel  Devine:  Served  three  terms 
in    the   Ohio   Legislature    (1951-1955), 

Rep  Charles  A.  Moshek:  Member  of  the 
Ohio  Senate  five  terms  (1951-1960). 

Rep.  Robert  Secrkst:  Member  of  Ohio 
Leg'^lature  (1931-1932). 

Rep.  John  M.  Ashhrook  :  Member  of  the 
lOKst  and  102d  Ohio  General  Assemblies. 

Rep  Wayne  L.  Hays:  Ohio  State  Senator 
one  term  1  1941    1942  1 . 

Rep.  Michael  Feighan  :  Member  of  the 
Ohio  State  Legislature  (1937-1940);  Minor- 
ity FIcKjr  Leader  )  1939-1940  1 

Rep  Charles  Vanik:  Elected  Member  of 
the  Ohio  State  Senate  m  1940, 

Rep  William  Minsk  all:  Member  of  the 
93d    Ohio    General    Assembly    (1939-1940). 

OKLAHOMA 

Sen  FVed  R.  Harris:  Member  of  the  Okla- 
homa State   Senate    (1956-1964). 

Rep.  John  Jarman:  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  State  Senate  of  the 
Oklahoma    Legislature. 

OREGON 

.Sen    Ma  urine  Netueijiger:    Member   of  the  ■ 
Oregon     Hotise     of     Representatives     il951- 
1955). 

Rep.  Robert  Duncan  :  Elected  to  the  State 
Legislature  in  1956,  1958,  and  1960,  serving 
two  terms  as  Speaker  and  on  occasion  as 
acting  Governor. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Rep  James  A.  Byrne:  Member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Legislature  (1950-1952). 

Rep  Herman  Toll.  Elected  to  the  Gen- 
eral A-^f-embly  from  the  16th  Legislative  Dis- 
trict In  Philadelphia  In  1950;  reelected  In 
1952,   1954,   and    1966. 

Rep  G  RoiiEHT  Watkins:  Mem.ber  of  the 
State  Senate  for  three  4-yeaT  terms 

Rep.  J.  Irving  Whalley:  Member  of  the 
State  House  of  Representatives  for  two 
terms;  aerved  two  terms  In  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Senate. 

Rep  F^ed  B  Rooney  Elected  to  two  terms 
in  the  State  Senate  and  served  from  Novem- 
ber 5.  1958  until  his  resignation  on  August 
6.    1963 

Rep.  Elmer  Holland:  Served  four  terms  in 
House  of  Representatives. 

Rep  John  H  Dent:  Elected  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  of  Representatives  for  one 
term,  then  elected  to  the  State  Senate  In 
1936;  reelected  m  1940,  1944,  1948.  1952,  and 
1956;  served  as  Pennsylvania  Democratic 
Floor  Leader  in  the  Senate  for  17  years 

Rep,  Albert  W.  Johnson:  Ejected  to  the 
Penrtsvlvania  House  of  Representatives  In 
1946;  reelected  In  1948,  1950,  1952,  1954,  1956, 
1958,  1960  and  1962;  served  as  Majority 
Whip  In  1961  and  as  Minority  Whip  In  1959 
and  1961,  majority  leader  In  1953.  1957,  and 
1963 

Rep.  James  Fulton;  Pennsylvania  State 
Senator  (1939-1940). 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Sen.  John  Pastore:  Member  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly. 

Rep.  Peenand  St  Oksmaw:  Member  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Hous^of  Representatives 
(1952-1960). 

SOtTTH    CAKOLIMA 

sen.  8TBOM  Tkumcond  :  State  Senate  ( 1933- 
1938). 


Rep.  L.  Mendifl  Rrv«»s:  Served  In  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature  (1933-1936). 

Rep.  Albert  Watson  :  Served  In  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  (1955-1968)  and 
(1960-1962). 

Rep.  William  J  B  Dorn:  Yotm|rest  Mem- 
ber of  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1939-1940). 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Rep.  E  Y  Berry:  Member  of  the  State 
Senate  during  the  1939  and  1941  legislative 

sessions. 

TENNESSEE 

Rep.  James  QL^LLEN :  Republican  Member 
of  the  Tennessee  House  of  Representatives 
In  1955  and  for  three  succeeding  terms,  1957, 
1969,  and  1961;  minority  floor  leader  1968; 
nominated  In  1957  and  1961  as  Republican 
Speaker  of  the  Tennessee  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Rep.  Richard  Ptlton  Served  as  State  Sen- 
ator In  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly,  rep- 
resenting Davidson  County. 

TEXAS 

Rep.  Joe  R.  Pool:  Elected  to  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  in  1952  and  served 
three  terms. 

Rep  Wright  Patman  :  Member  of  the  Texas 
Legislature   for   fou."-   years. 

Rep.  Jack  Brooks  Member  of  the  Texas 
Legislature,  1946-l'950, 

Rep,  Ray  Roberts:  Member  of  the  Texas 
State  Senate.  1955-1962. 

Rep  William  R  Poage  Member  of  the 
Texas  House  of  Representatives  from  1925- 
1929  and  of  the  Texas  State  Senate  from 
1931-1937 

Rep  James  C  Wright  .Served  in  the  Texas 
State  Legisl.'iture, 

Rep.  Eligio  de  la  Garza:  Served  In  the 
State  House  of  Representatives  for  twelve 
years. 

Rep.  Richard  C  White  Member  of  the 
State  House  of  Representatives,  1955-1958. 

Rep.  Henry  Gonzalez  Elected  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1956  and  reelected  In  1960 

Rep  Robert  R  Casey.  In  1948  was  elected 
to  the  State  House  of  Representatives  and 
served  In  the  regular  and  special  sessions  of 
the  51st  legislature. 

VERMONT 

Sen,  George  D  Aiken:  Elected  town  repre- 
sentative in  193:  and  1933;  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1933. 

Sen.  Winston  L  Prouty  :  Member  of  the 
Vermont  House  of  Representatives  In  1941, 
1945.   and    1947.   serving  as   Speaker  in   1947. 

VIRCINLA 

Sen.  A.  WnXis  Robertson:  Member  of  the 
Stale   Senate   for   six   years     1916-1922. 

Rep.  David  Sattereield.  Ill-  Member  of 
the   State  House   of   Delegates.   1960-64. 

Rep    William   M.   Tuck     Member   of   the 
House    of   Delegates    of    Virginia,    1924-1932; 
Virginia  State  Senator,   1932-1942, 
wasktngton 

Sen.  Warren  Magnubon  :  Elected  to  the 
Washington  State  Legrlslature:  served  In  the 
regular  and  special  sessions  of  1933 

Rep.  Julia  Hansen  :  Member  of  the  State 
House  of  Representatives  from  January  1939 
to  November  1960.  ser\'lng  as  Speaker  Pro 
Tempore,  1955-1960 

Rep.  Catherine  May  Elected  t.?  the  Wash- 
ington State  Legislature  in  1952  and  served 
six  years. 

west  vibcinia 

Sen.  Robert  C  Byrd:  Elected  to  the  Weet 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in  1946  and  re- 
elected In  1948;  elected  to  the  West  Virginia 
Senate  In  1950. 

WTSCONSIN 

Sen.  Oatlord  Nelson  :  Elected  to  the  Wl«- 
consln  Legislature  In  1948. 

Rep.  Ltnn  Stalsaum  :  Elected  to  the  State 
Senate  In  1954  and  reelected  In  1958  and 
1963;  Caucus  Chairman  In  1967,  1969,  and 
1961;  Aaolatant  Minority  Leader  In  19«S. 
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Rep.  Vernon  W.  Thomson  :  Member  of  the 
State  AflBembly  1935-1949  and  served  aa 
Speaker  for  three  consecutive  terms  and  Re- 
publican Floor  Leader  during  the  1946,  1947. 
and  1949  sessions 

Rep.  Melvin  Laird:  Elected  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Senate  In  1^46;  reelected  without 
opposition  In  1948. 

Rep  John  W.  Byrnes:  Elected  to  the  Wis- 
consin State  Senate  in  1940:  Majority  Floor 
Leader  In  1943 

Rep  Glenn  R  Davis:  Elected  to  the  State 
Assembly  in  1940  and  served  In  the  1941 
session. 

wtomino 

Sen.  MiLWAKO  Simpson:  Member  of  the 
Wyoming  House  of  Representatives.  1926- 
1927. 

Source:      Congre«lonal     Directory      (89th 
Congress,   Second   Session.   Janu.-iry    1966.) 
Mary  Jane  Pisk*. 
Gcn^ernmerit  and  G'^nrral  Research  Di- 
vision. 

March  22.  1966 


ACCOUNTING  OF  IMPORT  AND  EDC- 
PORT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  UllmanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULI.MAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  provide  the  Congress  and  the 
American  business  community  with  a 
concise,  up-to-date  accounting  of  the 
Import  and  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  bill  will  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  facilitate  the  formulation 
of  sound  tariff  policies  with  respect  to 
farm  products  My  learned  colleaKue. 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Sparkm.an1,  has  presented  a  similar  bill, 
S.  3522.  in  the  Senate. 

The  tremendous  strides  of  the  past 
decade  in  the  technology  of  packaging 
and  handling  of  perishables,  and  the 
ever  expanding  productivity  of  the 
American  farmer,  promise  increasing  de- 
velopment of  worldwide  markets  for  our 
agricultural  goods.  However,  as  recent 
experience  with  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  has  shown,  perti- 
nent d»ta  on  the  United  States  role  In 
th^  International  trade  of  agricultural 
cgttunoditles  Is  diflScult  to  find;  and, 
when  avsUlable,  this  data  is  dispersed 
throughout  a  myriad  of  sources. 

Our  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  prepare  a  single,  comprehen- 
sive reference  work  on  the  import  and 
export  of  agricultural  commodities.  The 
publication  will  be  made  available  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  each  year  for  perusal  by  the 
Congress   and   other   interested   p>arties. 

Among  other  features,  the  act  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
prepare  reports  on  the  quantity  and  dol- 
lar value  of  agricultural  Imports  and  ex- 
ports: the  transportation.  Insurance,  and 
other  handling  charges  incident  to  their 
shipment;  and  the  methods  of  flnsjiclng 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  these  products. 
The  balance-of-payments  effect  on  agri- 
cultural trade  will  be  presented  in  the 
document. 


Additional  data  will  enable  the  reader 
to  compare  current  Imports  and  exports 
with  volumes  In  other  years.  The 
Comptroller  General  and  the  General 
Accounting  OfiBce  will  supervise  the 
statistical  analysis  in  reference  to  ac- 
cepted accounting  procedures  and  inter- 
national trade  reporting  practices. 

Senator  Sparkman  and  I  submit  that 
this  legislation  will  permit  collection  in  a 
convenient,  packaged  and  usable  form, 
information  of  great  value  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Congress  In  the  preparation 
of  tariff  policies  consonant  with  the  ex- 
panding international  trade  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

I  offer  this  legislation  for  the  favor- 
able  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 


AIRCRAFT   NOISE   CONTROL   AND 
ABATEMENT 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PitcinskiI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  my  colleagues,  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Addabbo,  and  Mr.  WydlerI  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  regulations  for  aircraft  noise 
control  and  abatement. 

The  introduction  of  this  legislation  is 
still  another  effort  in  a  whole  scries  of 
efforts  to  persuade  Congress  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  taking  appropriate 
action  to  reduce  noise  from  jet  and  other 
aircraft  arriving  and  departing  from  air- 
ports adjacent  to  residential  commu- 
nities. Today,  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  20  million  people  suffer  from  the 
problems  created  by  aircraft  noise.  Air- 
craft noi.se — particularly  that  from 
jets — has  changed  the  living  pattern  of 
more  than  1  million  people  in  the  im- 
mediate area  of  O'Hare  Field  In  Cook 
County,  111.,  one  of  the  btLslest  airports 
in  the  entire  world. 

The  President's  recent  message  to 
Congress,  urging  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Transportation,  made 
special  reference  to  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  aircraft  noise  to  citizens  living 
and  working  near  our  large  airports. 
This  is  a  major  step  forward  in  efforts 
to  reduce  the  problem. 

Concerted  and  continued  efforts  at  the 
agency  level  are  also  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance if  we  are  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  aircraft  noise  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  leerLs- 
latlon  will  he  a  further  and  important 
step  toward  finding  an  ultimate  solution 
to  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  It 
their  support. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R. — 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Avlmtlon  Act  of 

1958  to  authorize  aircraft  noise  abatement 

regulation,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    UnUed    States    of 


America   in    Congress  assembled,    That   the 

Federal    Aviation   Act  of    1958,   as   amended 

(49    U.S.C.    1301),    la  further    amended    by 

adding  a  new  section  611   as  follows: 

"AIRCRArr   NOISB   CONTROL    AND   ABATEMENT 

"(a)  The  Administrator  Is  empowered  to 
prescribe  and  amend  standards  for  the  meas- 
urement of  aircraft  noise  and  to  prescribe 
and  amend  such  rules  and  retjulatluns  as  he 
may  find  necessary  to  provide  for  the  control 
and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise,  Including 
the  application  of  such  standards,  rules,  and 
regulations  In  the  Issuance,  amendment, 
modification,  suspension,  or  revocation  of 
any  certificate  authorized  by  this  title. 

"(b)  In  any  action  to  amend,  modify, 
suspend,  or  revoke  a  certificate  wherein  vio- 
lation of  aircraft  noise  standards,  rules,  or 
regulations  Is  at  Issue  the  certificate  holder 
shall  have  the  same  notice  and  appeal  rls^ht* 
as  are  contained  In  section  609.  and  In  any 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Board  shall  consider  the  aircraft  noise  vio- 
lation Issues  In  addition  to  the  safety  and 
public  Interest  Issues  as  provided  In  section 
609." 


DEFACING  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recohd  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
citizen  groups  throughout  the  country 
are  fighting  to  save  historic  buildings, 
here  in  Washington  our  own  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  is  advancing  plans  to  de- 
face the  Nation's  most  famous  structure. 
Indeed,  at  the  very  moment  last  week 
that  the  Housing  subcommittee  was  vot- 
ing unanimously  to  adopt  a  broad  Federal 
program  for  the  preser\'ation  of  historic 
sites,  our  Architect  was  releasing  to  the 
press  details  for  the  desecration  of  the 
historic  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

We  may  be  able  to  accept  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Stewart  that  the  sandstone  walls 
of  the  west  front  are  weak  and  need  re- 
pair. Mr.  Stewart  should  know;  he  was 
once  a  civil  engineer.  It  maj-  be  defen- 
sible to  restore  the  west  front.  This 
alternative,  however,  was  not  even  seri- 
ously considered  by  the  Capitol  Archi- 
tect and  his  staff.  No  estimates  or  plans 
for  restoration  were  ever  presented.  Nor 
were  a  sufficient  number  of  outside  archi- 
tects consulted  as  Congress  clearly  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  Stewart,  intent  upon  securing  his 
own  niche  in  the  Capitol  as  tlie  most 
lavish,  extravagant  nonarchitect  Archi- 
tect in  Capitol  history,  is  not  content 
to  shore  up  the  west  front.  He  wishes 
to  enlarge  it  by  tacking  on  .some  ih 
acres  of  new  brick,  mortar,  and  marble. 
I  find  these  plans  distasteful  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons:  on  financial  grounds, 
esthetic  grounds,  for  reasons  of  history 
and  tradition  and  because  the  need  for 
the  facilities  of  the  enlargement  is  mini- 
mal at  best. 

In  his  11 -year  tenure  as  nonarchitect 
of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  more  "architsecture  "  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  I  believe  that 
the  Rayburn  Building  is  a  fitting  memo- 
rial to  his  ability.  Let  liim  spare  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol. 
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His  expenditures  in  the  last  11  years 

totaled  more  than  $330  million.  When 
I  see  his  estimates  of  $34  million  for  the 
enlargement,  I  can  only  be  skeptical. 
I  rcc.Tll  his  original  estimates  for  the 
Rayburn  Building  and  I  recall  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  .June  1963,  when  he  origi- 
nally proposed  this  west  front  extension 
at  a  cost  of  $20  million. 

But  the  financial  co.st  is  even  more  re- 
pulsive when  one  notes  that  the  Capitol 
Architect  and  his  staff  have  been  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  produce  plans  and  fig- 
ures for  making  the  building  safe  and 
keeping  it  intact.  In  1963  a  Member  of 
the  other  Chamber  called  for  such  a 
study  by  a  qualified  engineering  firm;  as 
far  as  I  can  a.'^ccrtain,  this  study  was 
npvcr  made. 

Obviously,  the  only  possible  reason  for 
eiila!:,'ir.g  rather  than  restoring  would  be 
thf  iieces.sity  for  additional  space.  But 
do  we  really  need  2  more  heavily  subsi- 
dized restaurants.  2,400  capacity  audi- 
toriums, and  additional  confe:rence 
rooms?  The  new  facilities  of  the  expen- 
sively expanded  east  front — costing  $15 
million — arc  themselves  used  only  spar- 
ingly— and  the  same  can  certainly  be 
said  of  much  of  the  .'^pace  and  facilities 
In  the  new  2,375,000  square  foot  Rayburn 
OfiBce  Building. 

On  esthetic  grounds,  the  proposed  en- 
largement is  an  abomination.  Terming 
it  a  "tragic  disfiguration."  Wolf  Von 
Eckard.  tlie  architectural  critic  for  the 
Washington  Post,  puts  it  succinctly  when 
he  says  "this  is  a.^^sassination."  Profes- 
sional groups  not  connected  with  the 
Capitol  Architect's  committee  have 
voiced  similar  dsapproval,  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  on 
record  as  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  any 
plans  to  "bury"  the  last  remaining  outer 
walls  of  the  Capitol. 

In  terms  of  hi-itory  and  tradition,  the 
enlargement  plans  are  similarly  egre- 
gious. The  west  front  still  holds  portions 
of  the  original  work  of  Thornton,  La- 
trobe.  and  Bulflnch,  the  first  three  Ar- 
chitect.s  of  the  Capitol.  Remnants  of  the 
Capitol  burned  by  the  British  in  1812 
also  remain. 

Are  all  of  these  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
unsupported  recommendations  of  a  Capi- 
tol Architect  who  has  never  been  an  ar- 
chitect and  whose  value  and  credentials 
have  come  under  increa.Mncr  question  in 
Concros,s  and  throughout  the  country? 

The  Commi.s.sion  for  the  Extension  of 
the  Capitol  has  taken  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Stewart  and  approved  the  plans  for  en- 
largement. But  Con,Kre.<;s  retains  the 
power  to  refuse  to  \ote  money  for  this 
Kari.sh  tra\esty  and  I  .suggest  that  it  is 
our  clear  re'^ponsibility  to  do  so  in  no 
uncertain  terms. 


."^AVE  "THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Schmidhauser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
CXII ^86— Part  11 


Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  thi.s  opportunity  to 
join  with  a  number  of  my  colleatrues  who 
have  expressed  extreme  displeasure  with 
the  plans  of  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Stewart  to  alter  and  extend  the  west 
front.  It  would  be  indeed  unfortunate 
if  these  plans  were  allowed  to  proceed 
unquestioned.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  this  week 
which  forcefully  presents  the  principal 
arguments  for  halting  any  immediate 
steps  that  Architect  Stewart  had  planned 
to  take: 

The  Temple  Profaned 

"We  have  built  no  national  temples  but 
the  Capitol,"  said  Rufus  Choate.  Now  that 
temple  Is  to  be  profaned  and  the  architec- 
tural genius  of  Thornton,  Bulflnch,  Latrobe, 
and  Walter  is  to  be  buried  under  cafeterias 
and  other  conveniences. 

Allan  Nevlns  has  described  the  Caplto!  as 
"the  b^st-loved  and  most  revered  building  In 
America."  He  has  called  It  "the  spirit  of 
America  In  Stone."  He  has  s.-Ald  It  Is  "His- 
tory— the  Major  Symbol  of  the  Nation." 

But  the  noble  western  front  of  the  building 
with  Its  handsome  classic  walls  and  Its  cas- 
cading stalrcaser  must  give  w,iy  to  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  Congressmen  who 
need  more  room.  Whether  the  exterior  walls 
are  or  are  not  safe  Is  a  matter  for  competent 
engineers  to  decide.  They  have  stood  less 
than  200  years  and  sandstone  structures  of 
the  kind  elsewhere  have  lasted  for  hundreds 
of  years.  If  they  are  unsafe,  they  can  be 
rebuilt  and  replaced  without  alteration  of 
the  original  design. 

When  bombs  destroyed  the  British  House 
of  Commons  in  the  900-year-old  palace  of 
Westminster  on  the  River  Thames  on  May  10. 
1941,  the  Impulse  of  the  whole  British  nation 
was  its  restoration,  not  Its  modification. 
When  he  visited  the  vast  ruin  on  Oct.  29, 
1943,  Winston  Churchill  gazed  upon  the 
wreckage  and  said:  "There  I  learnt  my  craft, 
and  there  It  is  now,  a  heap  of  rubble.  I  am 
glad  that  it  Is  in  my  p>ower,  when  It  Is  rebuilt, 
to  keep  It  as  It  was." 

The  English  people,  led  by  Churchill,  In- 
sisted that  the  House  be  restored,  even 
though  the  reproduction  can  seat  bbt  437  of 
the  627  members. 

The  wrecker's  ball  soon  will  do  for  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  what  the  Nazi  bombers 
did  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Is  there  no 
American  of  equal  devotion  to  the  temple  of 
American  democracy  who  can  insist  that 
when  it  Is  rebuilt,  it  will  be  kept  as  it  was? 


HONOR  SGT.  JIMMIE  HOWARD 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schmidhauser!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M,r.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  today 
to  commend  Sgt.  Jimmic  Howard  for 
his  courageous  leadership  and  deter- 
mination in  the  recent  action  in  South 
Vietnam  when  he  and  the  members  of 
his  unit  fought  off  a  massive  Vietcong 
attack,  defeating  enemy  efforts  and 
maintaining  by  their  courage  and  deter- 
mination the  finest  traditions  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

Sergeant  Howard  is  a  native  of  Sperry, 
Iowa.     His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 


Schnedler,  still  reside  there  He  is  a 
career  man  in  the  U.S  Marine  Corps,  and 
in  this  recent  action  in  South  Vietnam 
earned  his  fourth  Purple  Heart.  He  is 
presently  being  treated  in  Balboa  Naval 
Hospital  in  San  Diego,  near  his  devoted 
wife.  Theresa,  and  their  six  children. 

The  people  of  southeast  Iowa,  all  of  the 
civic  leaders,  and  the  editorial  .staff  of 
our  great  newspaper,  the  Burlington 
Hawk-Eye.  as  well  ?.s  Mr.  Burton  Prugh. 
commander  of  the  Na\T  League  In  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  have  all  indicated  their 
great  admiration  for  Sergeant  Howard  s 
contribution.  The  Burlington  Hawk- 
Eye  and  the  Burlington  Nav>-  League 
provided  a  trip  to  San  Diego  for  Sergeant 
Howard's  mother,  Mrs   EdUh  Sclinedler. 

I  want  to  take  thi.^  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  th.c  tremendous 
contribution  made  by  Jimmie  Howard 
and  to  commend  him  most  highly  for  his 
personal  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  honor  of  the  United 
States. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Multek]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  country  have  for  well 
over  150  years  lived  in  an  environment 
that  has  demanded  freedom,  fostered 
liberty,  and  maintained  the  basic  rights 
of  man.  Yet  many  times  the  very  shores 
of  these  United  States  have  been  omi- 
nously threatened  by  a  variety  of  ene- 
mies; and  on  each  occasion  American 
men  and  women  have  resjionded  to  the 
call  of  duty  and  put  their  very  own  lives 
in  jeopardy  so  that  this  great  country 
might  flourish  and  maintain  its  Integrity 
while  providing  a  common  security  for 
its  citizens. 

It  is  these  brave  Americans  that  I  now 
praise  before  our  colleagues,  many  of 
whom  I  know  have  served  this  country 
valiantly,  both  in  the  Congress  and  on 
the  battlefield. 

But  when  war  is  over,  the  fighting 
ended,  many  servicemen  return  wounded, 
disabled,  maimed  for  life:  .some  never 
return  at  all,  but  lie  buried  in  a  foreign 
land  with  a  heartbroken  family  left  at 
home  mourning  and  without  care. 

The.se  men,  women,  and  children  who 
directly  feel  the  consequences  of  war 
must  be  cared  for,  and  so  I  take  this 
opportunity  before  our  colleagues  to  pay 
public  tribute  t-o  an  organization  that 
has  recognized  the  necessary  resfxtnsibll- 
ity  of  providing  for  and  advancing  the 
cause  of  thousands  of  disabled  service- 
men, their  widows,  dependents,  and  or- 
phans. Such  an  organization  is  the 
conpressionally  chartered  Disabled 
American  Veterans  whose  national  com- 
mander is  Claude  L.  Callcgary.  and 
which  has  jast  recently  celebrated  34 
years  of  exemplary  senice  to  this  cotm- 
try  and  its  fightingmen  and  families. 
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As  each  citizen  has  an  obligation  to 
flght  for  his  country  during  war,  so  does 
that  country  have  the  responsibility  to 
aid,  protect,  rehabilitate,  compensate.  In 
all,  to  serve  that  person  and  his  family 
after  war  Once  again  I  extend  my  per- 
sonal praise  and  thanks  before  our  col- 
leagues to  the  DAV  for  Its  incalculable, 
unselfish  service. 


RURAL  RECREATION  FOR  MORE 

AMERICANS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Morrison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pressure  for  more  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities  is  Increasing  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  need  must  be 
filled  In  large  part  on  private  lands  that 
are  best  suited  for  this  important  pur- 
pose. A  unique  and  rewarding  oppor- 
tunity exists  in  the  rural  countryside 
through  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  recreational  development 
on  farms  and  ranches. 

Louisiana's  rural  landowners  and  oper- 
ators are  devoting  more  and  morf  of 
their  land  to  fishing,  swimming,  picnick- 
ing, hunting,  and  other  recreational 
£u-eas.  and  for  cabins,  cottages,  and 
campsites. 

Louisiana  has  long  been  conscious  of 
Its  attractions  to  tourists  and  vacationers 
from  within  the  State  and  from  outside 
the  State.  We  hope  now  to  provide  even 
greater  incentives  for  a  large  public 
seeking  rest,  relaxation,  and  enjoyment 
in  outdoor  activities. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  the  enterpris- 
ing Sixth  Congressional  District  where 
substantial   headway   is   being  made  In 


converting  land  that  is  not  needed  nor 
best  siilted  for  crops  to  Income -pro- 
ducing outdoor  recreation. 

In  the  Sixth  District,  14  landowners 
and  operators  had  established  recrea- 
tional enterprises  on  their  properties  by 
the  first  of  this  year,  and  3  had  made 
recreation  their  primary  source  of  in- 
come on  2,841  acres.  In  addition,  four 
small  watershed  projects  in  the  district, 
built  imder  Public  Law  566,  provide  rec- 
reational opportunities.  These  outdoor 
recreational  benefits  on  rural  lands  are 
multiplied  throughout  the  State  of 
Ixjulslana, 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  this 
development  for  several  important  rea- 
sons: the  rural  economy  is  strengthened, 
and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  nonfarm 
people  to  enjoy  the  open  coimtryside — 
and  in  many  cases  experience  life  on  the 
farm — in  a  manner  that  would  not  be 
possible  In  any  other  way. 

There  is  another  very  good  reason  for 
this  opening  of  the  gates  to  rural  Amer- 
ica: it  is  a  means  of  bringing  the  people 
of  the  city  and  the  country  closer  to- 
gether so  that  they  might  better  under- 


stand their  common  heritage,  hopes,  and 
needs.  Everything  we  can  do  to  enhance 
the  town  and  country  relationship  bene- 
fits our  Nation  because  it  strengthens  the 
bonds  that  unite  all  Americans. 

The  great  yearning  for  communion 
with  the  outdoors  is  deeply  seated  in  our 
human  nature.  Cltyfolk  crowd  the 
highways  in  seach  of  some  idyllic  .set- 
ting in  a  woodiand  or  meadow,  or  by  a 
stream. 

The  wondrous  world  of  nature  abounds 
in  the  vast  expanses  of  rural  America. 
I  heartily  applaud  those  landowners  and 
operators  who  are  making  it  pos.sible 
for  more  Americans  to  join  in  the  life 
of  our  niral  society — to  enjoy  and  ap- 
preciate the  multiple  values  of  the  coun- 
trj'slde,  and  to  better. understajid  the  roie 
of  every  American  in  providing  a  more 
satisfying  life  for  all  the  people  of  this 
great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  the  extent  of 
these  programs  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
Louisiana,  I  present  the  following  tables 
which  show  obligations  by  activity  for 
fiscal  year  1966  and  a  summary  of  water- 
shed activities  under  Public  Law  566: 
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"0.8.   Dkpautment  op   .\griculture,  Soil  Constlkv.^tio.n-  Service 

nbUgations  for  activities  in  counties  of  the  6th  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana,  fiscal 

year  1966  (estimated) 


Activities 

Parishes 

Consprvation 
operaUons 

Waters  tied 
planning 

Watershed 
protection 

Total 

A.s<vnston,          

»2, 182 
19,644 
22, 124 
•*-  33,  578 
22,503 
41,804 
18,858 
24,026 
26,761 
28.  620 
16,102 
13,060 

■1309,220 

t341  411 

East  Baton  Hou(?e 

:>-.'.  U4 

33,57S 
22,503 
41, SM 

KMt  feltciana.  . . 

" 

lUTville        I" 

Livingston  

Point*!  Coupee 

St   Ui'lena   

is,ss* 

24.  (W 
28,761 
28,620 
16,102 
13,060 

St    Tarnniuny 

Tunsripahue   . IIIIIIII"!' 

M'lisn  injjton "11111111'"!          ' 

Wc.-vt  n  iton  Rouge 

VVMt  Feliciana    I."II"'I 

Total 

2g9,262 

0 

309,229 

606.4lil 

I  Panama  Cimal-Conway  Bayou  watershed  protection  project. 


W.MER.SHED     f'HOTEfTIO.N     (PcBLIC    L.\W    r)G6) 

Status  of  program  in  the  6lh  Congressional  District  of  Loutstana  as  of  June  8,  1966 


\ 

< 

Area 
(acres) 

Pariah 

Loral  sponsors 

Date 
approved 

Comple- 
tion 
(years) 

Estimated 
total 
cost 

Estimated 

total 

?'ederal 

cost 

Total 

Federal 

ciiiimliitive 

olilifatlons 

through 
Juue30,  1S65 

Structures 
completed 

Projects  approved  and 
underway 

Pananm  Canal  and 
Coiiwsy  Hfivoa. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Big 
Ditch  and  Scar- 
boroughs  Creeks, 

43,780 
11,800 

Ascension 

Washington 

New  Kiver  .'^oll  Coii.serva- 
lion  Distrlrt,  .\.s<'en.si(,n 
I'arish  i>olice  jury;  Kij<t 
.X.sc^-nsion  (Iravitv 
liraiiijige  l)i,~trii  t'  N,,    l, 

Hr^ue  Chiltd  Hiver  .'^oil 
Coti!!ervHtioii  District. 

Deo     14. 19M 
May   29,1969 

8 
4 

$1,  172,  500 
698,206 

$376,  4U0 
482,346 

$1,280 
338,713 

6  fioodwater  re- 
tardinc  struc- 
tures; 1.1  miles 
channel  im- 
provement. 

Total    

1.870,700 

8E8,748 

339,993 

67,000 

Estimated  aliotnieiit*  (or 

iLsctti  year  ll*!*). 
rn.vrvlc*.)  wiUershe.i 

appliratimis 

Bayou  Orosse  Tece 

»*-«ssaw. 

137,000 
110,000 

Point*  Coupee. . 

Poliite  Coup«pe, 
West  Baton 
Bouge. 

Poiiite  Coufiee  Parish 
txjiice  Jury;  l'ji;)er  Delta 
Sot!  and  Water  Con.sorva- 
tlon  District. 

I  pper  Delta  Soil  and 
W  ater  Conservation 
District;  PoiiiU>  Coupee 
Parlsli  police  Jury;  West 
Baton  Rouge  Parish 
IwUce  lurv. 

Choctaw  Bayou 

<. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  ISRAEL? 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unainnious  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Penns.ylvania  (Mr,  BarhettI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recopd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M;-  BARREXr.  .Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  King  of  Saudi  Arabia,  while 
here  in  our  country  a.s  a  g^ue.st,  tc.:ik  the 
opportunity  to  cla.ssify  as  his  enemies 
those  m  tiie  United  Slates  and  through- 
out the  world  who  provide  assistance  to 
the  State  of  Israel. 

Thi.s  is  a  direct  insult  to  all  of  us — 
Jew.nnd  non-Jew — who  ;-.upix)rt  the  State 
of  I.-srael 

It  may  be  regretted  that  this  Incident 
•/)ok  rlace,  but  it  should  serve  to  make 
us  fully  realize  who  our  true  friends  are. 


.^MENDING  THE  CONNALLY  HOT  OIL 
ACT 

.Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  JarmanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
REroHD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  .JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
nally  Hot  Oil  Act  was  passed  by  Congress 
In  1935  to  prevent  individuals  and  busi- 
ne.s.ses  which  produce  oil  in  violation  of 
State  law  from  selling  that  oil  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  thereby  profiting 
from  their  illegal  activities.  Since  then, 
however,  it  has  become  increasingly  nec- 
essar>-  that  States  be  excluded  from  this 
restriction. 

The  amendment  to  the  Connally  Act 
submitted  by  my  colleague  from  Texas 
;Mr  Rogers],  H  R.  10860,  is  designed  to 
accomplish  this  adjustment  in  the  law. 
Experience  has  shown  that  many  States 
throimh  due  process  have  impounded  a 
?reat  deal  of  oil  which  was  illepally  pro- 
duced Unfortunately,  the  present  Con- 
r.ally  Act  prohibits  that  State  from  sell- 
ing the  seized  oil  In  interstate  commerce 
Tiie  impact  of  this  is  that  the  State  must 
pay  the  storage  charges  without  any 
prospect  of  ridding  Itself  of  the  oil,  or 
from  profiting  from  Its  sale.  In  Texas. 
for  instance,  between  140,000  and  150.000 
barrels  of  oil  fall  under  the  hot-oil  cate- 
Ror\-.  This  oil  is  worth  approximately 
WoO.OOO  on  today's  market,  but  the  State 
of  Texas  is  unable  to  sell  it  because  of 
the  Connally  restriction.  About  all 
Texas  can  do  Is  sell  it  locally.  beinR  care- 
ful not  to  enter  into  Interstate  com- 
merce So  far,  the  best  they  have  done 
is  sell  .some  of  it  at  25  cents  a  barrel  for 
building  county  roads.  The  situation 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  typical  of  otJier 
oil-producing  States. 

It  is  clear  that  the  State's  Intent  in 
selliiiR  the  oil  through  Interstate  com- 
merce is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the 
party  or  parties  which  originally  violated 
"»e  law  in  its  production.    The  Connally 


restriction  was  designed  merely  to  pre- 
vent these  people  from  selling  illegal  oil. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
posed amendment  emerged  from  com- 
mittee with  a  unanimous  endorsement, 
and  that  during  the  hearin.es,  not  one 
witness  was  heard  against  it,  bears  wit- 
ne.ss  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  helpful  and 
nece.s.sary  revi.sion  of  the  Connallv  Hot 
Oil  Act. 


^      LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michicaji? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD^  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week,  and  the  sched- 
ule of  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentlemaji  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  we  have  completed  the 
legislative  program  for  this  week  »and 
will  a-sk  to  go  over,  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  the  program,  to  next  week. 

Monday  is  District  Day,  and  there  are 
eight  bills.     They  are  .as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  1178.  Special 
retiulations  for  Shriae  Convention  in 
July  1967; 

H.R  10823.  Student  loans  on  Insur- 
ance poUcias ; 

H.R.  15857.  Amending  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salarv  Act 
of  1958: 

H  R  15860.  To  Establish  District  of 
Columbia  Bail  Agency: 

H.R.  15858.  Authorizing  site  for  Shaw 
Junior  High  School : 

HR.  12119.  Replacement  of  14th  Street 
Highway  Bridge :  v 

H.R.  8337.  Amiending  PracticaT  Nurses 
Licen.sing  Act;  and 

H.R.  5426.  To  provide  that  common 
law  marriages  may  not  be  contracted  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  advised  that  these  bills  may  not 
nece.ssarily  be  called  up  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  listed. 

Scheduled  for  Monday  also  is  House 
Resolution  875 — 21 -day  resolution  pro- 
vidiny  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
14904;   and 

H.R.  14904.  Revising  postal  rates  on 
certain  fourth-class  mall,  with  an  open 
rule  providing  for  3  hours  of  debate. 
Iiending.  of  cour.se.  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  875. 

This,  of  course,  applies  also  to  the 
21 -day  resolution.  They  may  not  be 
brought  up  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  now  appearing. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  there  is  the  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  waiving 
points  of  order  on  that  part  pertaining  to 
S  2950.  And  may  I  advise  the  House 
that  the  ability  to  call  up  this  bill  will 
be  contingent  ufwn  a  conference  agree- 


ment on  the  authorization  bill      So  this 
is  made  .subject  to  that  contingency. 

Also,  as,  a  part  of  the  prograta  for 
Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week, 
there  will  be  a  Hou.se  joint  resolution 
continuing  appropriations  for  1967.  and 
H.R.  5256,  crechting  Inactive  Reserve 
service  for  enlisted  personnel:  H.R. 
14741,  authorizing  increase  in  Marine 
Corps  general  officers;  H.R  15005.  re- 
moving inequities  in  the  promotion  of 
certain  Air  Force  officers;  and  H.R. 
12615.  ■  authorizing  reimbursement  of 
certain  travel  expenses  ol  members  of 
the  uniformed  services. 

This  Is  made,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  usual  reservations  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  part  of  the  prograta  may 
be  announced  later.  May  I  advise  that 
it  will  be  our  hope  that  we  can  adjust 
the  program  as  is  necessary  in  order  to 
be  sure  that  we  finish  up  that  j^art  of 
the  business  which  we  need  to  finish  up 
prior  to  the  Fourth  of  Julv  vacation 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr  ALBERT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  TTie  program 
scheduled  for  Tue.'-day  a:id  the  balnnce 
of  the  wecK  hsts  these  various  bills  in 
order,  but  .t  is  po.ssltale  and  conceivable 
that  tliey  would  not  necessarily  come  in 
that  order? 

Mr  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  if  there  should  be  a 
delay  in  the  bill  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant bill  on  the  list,  we  may  want  to 
put  other  bills  ahead  of  it.  if  they  are 
ready.  That  is  the  reason  I  made  the 
statement.  I  want  to  be  as  flexible  as 
possible,  so  that  we  can  dispose  of  the 
business  as  quickly  as  po.ssible  and  when- 
ever it  is  ready  next  week. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY,   JUNE 
27,    1966 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  1  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa' 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY    BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  corLsent  that  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield  at  tMs  point? 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  said  a  few  moments  ago. 
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that  the  District  Day  bills  would  not 
necessarily  come  in  the  order  listed  on 
the  written   notice  of   information. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  But  are  we 
to  understand  that  the  District  Day  bills 
will  comt-  ahead  of  IIou.se  Resolution  875 
and  H  R   14904'' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  that  would 
be  a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the 
Speaker.  We  did  list  them  this  way,  but 
I  did  make  that  statement  with  respect 
to  all  the  business  for  Monday.  I  thank 
the  gentleman 


APPOINTMENT  TO  COMMrTTEE 
TO  INVESTIGATE  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITLTiES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601,  title  6.  Public  Law 
250.  77th  Congress,  the  Cliair  appoints 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures the  following  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  fill  an  exist- 
ing vacancy  thereon:  Mr.  Kirwan,  of 
Ohio. 


PARTNERS  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  .Mr  FrelinghuysenI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  thl^  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Tne  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  tn  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fine  and  humane  work  of 
the  Partners  of  the  .Mlinnce  programs 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  organization  ha.s  done  much  to 
bring  about  a  bttter  undjrstanding  of 
our  Latin  American  nei;;hbors,  and  to 
foster  thi'  realization  that  citizens  of  tlic 
America-s  are  workin'-:  together  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

A  short  time  ago.  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey  dramatized  this  people-to- 
people  effort  when  it  was  called  upon  to 
assist  its  "partner."  the  State  of  Alagoas 
In  northeast  Brazil. 

Alagoas  had  been  struck  by  disastrous 
flooding  which  caused  several  deaths 
and  made  countless  persons  homeless. 
The.se  people  were  In  desperate  need  of 
medicines,  drugs  and  vitamins.  Throutrh 
Alagoan  ofllciaJs,  an  appeal  for  these 
su;o!)li.  -,  was  made  to  its  partner.  Ni-w 
Jersey,  and  withni  a  ;;hort  time  a  plane- 
load of  medical  supplies  was  on  Its  way 
to  Brazil, 

Program  official.s  have  told  me  the 
rapid  respon.se  of  New  Jersey  in  an.swcr- 
Ing  the.se  pleas  for  help  had  tremendous 
Impact  in  Alagoas.  so  much  so  that  radio 
and  television  stations  there  broadca.st 
hourly  bulletins  for  2  days  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  plane's  flight. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  James  H  Borean,  direc- 
tor of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
grams, at  the  16th  annual  convention  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Amer- 


icas at  Montego  Bay.  Jamaica,  on  June 
11.  1966. 

The  speech  Is  as  follows: 
Hfm.arks     or     James     H.     Boren,     Director. 

P.<RTNERS       OF       THE       ALLI.^NCE       PriXJRAMS, 

Alli.ance  for  Progress.  Agency  for  Inteh- 
national  devhlopmfcnt.  at  the  dinner, 
16th  Annual  Convention,  the  Chamber 
OF  Com.merce  of  the  America.s.  Royal 
Cahibbean  Hotel,  Monteco  Bay,  Jamaica. 
Saturday.  JcNE  11,  1966 

Dr.  Eldemlre.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Chair- 
man Gatterl.  distinguished  ^t-st-s,  ladles  and 
geiUlPmeu.  It  Is  a  gfuulne  and  high  honor 
for  me  to  have  beon  invited  to  be  with  you 
this  evening,  not  only  because  of  the  great 
work  of  your  orcnnlziitlon  as  an  orpanlaulon 
but  also  because  of  the  dlstlng^il.<;hed  rx^ple 
who  participate  In  your  activities.  For  It  Is 
of  people  and  the  private  sector  that  I  wish 
to  think  with  you  thl*  evening. 

Tiie  role  of  the  private  community  In  the 
Alliance  for  Pr'.>gress  Is  usually  expressed  In 
the  bu.':lness  term-s  of  InvpFtment  .ind  reUirn. 
I  have  not  come  to  your  convention  here  tn 
beautiful  Jamaica,  however,  to  speak  In 
terms  of  Investments  in  that  sense,  but 
rather  I  have  come  to  think  together  with 
you  about  another  type  of  hemispheric  In- 
vestment. I  have  come  to  think  with  you 
about  the  need  for  a  new  as.«-es£ment  of  your 
opportunities  and  responsibilities.  I  have 
come  al.^o  to  a.=k  frr  your  help. 

This  is  a  beautiful  land  and  we  are  for- 
tun.ite  lnde«>d  to  be  In  Montego  Bay  which 
ha-s  been  dt-scrlbtd  from  this  platform  ti£  the 
source  of  the  strtrdust  of  beauty.  Yes,  this 
Is  beautiful  Jamaica  but  it  Is  also  exciting 
Jamaica.  Whut  an  exciting  and  challenging 
time  to  be  living  here- -to  be  a  part  of  the 
great  historic  t.a.»k  of  nationbulldlns.  What 
an  exciting  time  for  all  of  us  to  spend  the 
breath  of  life  In  the  sroat  drama  of  develop- 
ment. Of  all  the  ages  there  h.-w  been  none 
to  compare  with  the  daring  and  the  boldness 
of  the  one  In  wlilcii  we  urn  now  living. 

On  May  17  and  :igaln  on  June  1,  I  stood  at 
Cape  Kennedy  to  witness  the  launch  of 
Gemini  9  I  wa.<;  there  at  the  Invitation  of 
my  friend— and.  incidentally,  a  friend  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance— Astronaut  Tom 
Stafford.  The  ARcna  and  the  Atlas  (ATB) 
were  latmched  and  two  days  later  Gemini  9 
began  Its  succetsfui  and  historical  flight. 

As  the  countdown  proceeded,  and  as  I  stood 
there  with  Tom's  elticlent  assistant.  Lola 
Morrow,  tiie  quiet  excitement  mounted  to  an 
unbelievable  level.  Everyone  marvelled  at 
the  personal  courage  of  Tom  Stafford  and 
Gene  Cernan  as  they  were  sitting  in  the  space 
capsule  in  the  nose  of  that  giant  vehicle 
which  was  to  orbit  the  earth  at  a  speed  of 
5  miles  a  second. 

Everyone  also  marveled  at  the  teamwork  of 
the  thousands  of  people  which  w.is  putting 
our  nation  and  mankind  clo.^er  to  new  worlds 
of  human  achievement.  The  countdown 
period  was  no  time  for  flippant  conversation 
but  it  was  a  time  for  reflection  on  the 
pioneering  role  of  man  us  we  break  one 
barrier  after  another  tn  the  drive  to  literally 
reach  for  the  stars.  The  flight  of  Gemini  9 
which  began  on  June  3  was  an  extremely 
successful  one,  and  as  the  reports  i.;nfo:d 
about  that  flight.  It  agai.T  br:n.:s  a  great 
■jcnse  C'f  excitement. 

There  is  ajiothcr  great  effort  that  calls  for 
new  ideas,  new  acts  of  creation,  and  new  acts 
of  cou-age.  This  Is  the  great  drive  for 
economic  and  .c(x:in!  development  in  which 
wo  ,dl  are  deeply  involved.  Tliis  too  is  an 
etfort  which  requires  us  to  work  as  a  great 
development  team  that  involves  not  only 
the  governments  but  also  the  private  citizens 
of  tlie  Americas 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  the  boldest 
and  most  important  multilateral  undertak- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  Americas  It  Is  at 
once    exciting,    frustrating   and    challenging. 


It  embraces  the  analysis  of  cold  economic 
data  and  the  establishment  of  development 
priorities.  It  involves  the  building  and 
strent-'thening  of  institutions,  and  it  re- 
quires an  understanding  of  the  power  .stru^ 
ture  and  the  decision-making  processes  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sector.  It  in- 
volves, at  times,  tlme-pha.se  conflicts  iind 
project  contradictions  that  mav  fail  within 
a  sinfle  development  plan.  And— it  involves 
people  and  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 

All  of  these  factors,  however,  focus  on  tlie 
common  element  of  change  and  the  motiva- 
tion  for   that   change. 

Fred  Harbi.=on.  in  a  discussion  in  a  very 
interesting  lx)ok,«  describes  the  process  of 
innovation  as  being  b.'u^cd,  for  example,  in 
the  creative  people  in  government  service,  in 
private  activities,  in  education  and  In  busi- 
ness. 

Business  entrepreneurs  can  iiiay  a  major 
role  In  development  either  as  a  designer  of 
change  or  as  one  who  is  able  to  in.'^pire 
others  to  try  new  approaches  and  put  new 
idejis  into  operation.  Business  entrepreneurs 
liave  been  in  the  forefront  of  world  leader- 
ship, but  as  HarbLTon  Indicates,  greater  n'.im- 
bers  of  Innovators — the  designers  .md 
■pushers"  of  change — are  coming  from  the 
fields  of  politics,  education,  labor,  engineer- 
ing and  other  professional  and  technical 
arc'us.  Tills  brtiadenlng  of  the  base  of  the 
designers  of  change  Is  good  and  is  as  it  should 
be.  I  submit,  however,  that  business  leaders 
cannot  float  their  way  through  a  changing 
world  and  survive.  I  svibmit  that  creative 
entrepreneurs  cm  and  should  be  more  active 
a,s    prime    movers   of   change. 

One  program  which  can  serve  to  bring 
creative  people  together  In  an  effort  to  con- 
ceive ideas  and  translate  them  Into  action  Is 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

The  Partners  of  the  .'Alliance  is  a  private 
community  program  through  which  busi- 
ness, professional,  labor  and  civic  leaders 
and  citizens  throughout  the  Americas  can 
work  on  speclflc  projects.  Today  30  ."straes 
of  the  United  States  are  working  with  30 
areas  In  15  countries  of  Latin  .America,  Tiiev 
are  working  In  community  self-help  proj- 
ects, technical  as.slstance.  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  health  programs,  and  Joint  ven- 
ture  investments. 

The  Partners  program  works  In  both  direc- 
tions. Partnership,  in  the  business  w  rid, 
signifies  a  sharing  In  the  proceeds  of  busi- 
ness operations.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  seeks  to  establish 
a  channel  through  which  every  area  In  the 
hemisphere  can  share  In  the  work  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  first  contribution  In  the  Venezuela/ 
Tennessee  partnership,  for  example,  wa«  In 
the  form  of  an  outstanding  collection  of 
Venezuelan  art  which  has  been  on  tour 
throughout  Tennessee  for  the  past  eight 
months.  On  their  own  Initiative  the  Ten- 
ne.'see  and  Alabama  Partners  shared  the  art 
exhibit.  Made  available  through  the  Neit- 
mann  Foundation  of  Caracas,  this  collection 
has  not  only  contributed  to  the  cultural  life 
of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  but  it  has  re- 
sulted In  the  formation  In  the  tJnIted  Stales 
of  the  Southeast  Regional  Arts  Council. 
This  Council  is  completing  arrangements 
for  the  Venezuelan  art  to  tour  the  EtatftS 
of  the  Southeast  and  Is  developing  a  broad 
art  proeram  for  the  entire  region.  This  will 
enable  more  states  to  benefit  from  the  cul- 
tural contributions  of  Latin  America. 

A  newsboy  of  Lima  and  a  young  girl  of  the 
Amazonian  city  of  Iquitos  face  a  brighter 
ftiture  following  successftil  open  heart  sur- 
gery arranged  by  the  Texas  Partners  of  the 
Alliance.     An  agricultural  ext.enslon  special- 
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1st  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  Is  now  work- 
ing ih  the  development  of  his  area,  thanks  to 
open  heart  surgery  performed  through  In- 
diana Partners  arrangements  A  value  can 
bo  assigned  to  the  operations  but  the  real 
value  defies  the  usual  dollars  and  cents  tag. 

List  summer,  a  number  of  high  school 
language  teachers  completed  a  program  at 
Ml:unl  University  in  Ohio  through  which  they 
were  introduced  to  the  Portuguese  language. 
The  Ohio  partne:shlp  is  with  the  state  of 
Parana  in  Bra;'.il,  and  through  providing  the 
profesror  of  Portuguese,  Dr.  Navarro.  Parana 
was  making  a  contribution  to  its  U.S.  Part- 
ner state.  The  University  of  Illinois,  be- 
cause of  their  Involvement  In  the  Partners 
prt)grani.  has  established  a  full  four-year 
Portuguese  language  course.  The  Unlver- 
Bily  h:is  also  created  a  post  for  a  Portuguese 
language  instructor  from  Sao  Paulo,  their 
Brazilian  Partner  state. 

The  village  of  Navan  In  the  Andes  of  south- 
ern Peru  has  been  Isolated  for  years — with 
a  r-.irrow  mountain  trail  being  the  only  out- 
let for  the  products  of  the  valley.  The  peo- 
ple of  Navan  provided  the  Initiative,  the  plan 
and  the  labor  and  the  Texas  AFL-CIO  pro- 
vided the  picks,  wheelbarrows,  and  shovels. 
Upon  completion  of  the  Navan  road,  a  special 
ceremony  was  arranged  in  which  the  village 
council  pas.sed  the  tools  to  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage which  is  now  working  on  a  2-talle  road 
to  connect  with  Navan 

An  accomplished  young  concert  pianist 
from  Texas.  Monte  Hill  Davis,  performed  sev- 
eral Ijenefit  concerts  in  Peru  and  10  In 
Brazil.  The  funds  raised  were  applied  to  lo- 
cal Partners  projects  but  her  contribution 
went  beyond  the  financial  return. 

Collections  of  Inca  gold  and  photographic 
art  of  Peru  have  been  shown  in  the  Part- 
ner area  of  Texas. 

Central  College  of  Pella.  Iowa,  has  estab- 
lished a  full  scholarsiiip  for  a  student  from 
Yucatan — room,  board,  tuition,  fees  and 
»200  per  semester.  The  recipient  of  the  schol- 
arship will  be  a  resource  person/or  the  Span- 
ish language  program.  Central  College,  an 
imaginative  liberal  arts  college.  Is  also  es-^ 
tabllshlng  a  Partners  of  the  Alliance  profes- 
sorship througli  which  a  Mexican  educator 
will  teach  one  or  two  courses  in  .Spanish  or 
art.  The  bulk  of  his  time,  however,  will  be 
made  availiible  to  tlie  high  schools  in  the 
area.  The  contribution  will  thus  be  to  the 
broad  community  served  lay  the  college. 

Last  week  the  New  Jersey  Partners  received 
a  mes.sage  from  their  Partners  committee  In 
Alagoa=i  In  Northeiist  Brazil.  Flood  waters 
had  caused  several  deaths.  500  children  had 
taken  slielter  in  a  school  and  5,000  p>eople 
were  In  need  of  shelter,  medicine  and  foodf. 
The  New  Jersey  Partners  provided  the  re- 
quested emergency  shipment  of  drugs  and*^ 
supplies. 

Lut  year.  In  the  BarranquiUa  area  of 
northern  Colombia,  a  number  of  children 
had  died  and  more  were  In  critical  condition 
-'rom  dehydration.  The  supply  of  saline  and 
dextrose  solutions  in  the  area  was  almost  to- 
tally depleted.  The  private  sector  Colom- 
bia Partners  Committee  contacted  their 
counterpart  group  m  Florida.  Within  hours 
a  supply  of  the  vitally  needed  solutions  ar- 
rived in  BarranquiUa  tl.rough  arrangements 
involving  the  P.irtners  and  Aerocondor  Air- 
lines. 

The  fiftieth  student  from  Colombia  was  re- 
cently admitted  to  a  Florida  college  under 
the  Florida-Colombia  alliance,  sparked  by 
Tom  Adams,  the  imaginative  Florida  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Florida  students  are  also 
studying  In  Colombia. 

The  people  of  one  Andean  village  were 
^p.ir.ited  from  their  small  plots  of  land  by  a 
fapidiy  flowing  river  Every  day  the  men 
liand-walked  a  steel  cable  streu^hed  high 
over  the  river  in  order  to  plant,  tend,  and 
harvest  their  crops.  1,200  feet  of  I'i  Inch 
«eei  cable  was  sent  to  that  village.     With  it 


they  have  completed  a  suBf>ension  bridge — a 
bridge  to  their  land — and  a  bridge  of  under- 
standing to  the  high  plains  of  Texas  whose 
citizens  became  their  working  Partners. 

Pumps  have  been  provided  for  community 
wells,  and  seed  for  school  gardens.  Hand 
tools  have  been  provided  for  rural  vocational 
schools,  and  medical  equipment  has  been 
made  available  to  small  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal posts. 

A  number  of  Joint-venture  Investments 
and  other  commercial  relationships  are  de- 
veloping as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  rela- 
tionships.. 

High  school  and  college  students  in  several 
states  have  provided  the  funds  to  place  roofs, 
doors,  and  windows  on  schools  constructed 
through  the  self-help  efforts  of  villagers. 

Blockmaking  machines  have  been  pro- 
vlded--as  have  chain  saws,  handtools  and 
other  equipment  to  enable  shun  improve- 
ment associations  to  complete  bulljllngs, 
schools,  and  medical  posts. 

We  are  now  exploring  the  possibility  of 
one  or  more  investment  conferences  through 
which  specific  business  or  Joint- venture  pro- 
posals can  be  presented  to  potential  Investors 
In  a  widely-advertised  state-wide  conference. 
This  may  be  one  of  several  program  areas  In 
which  you  may  be  interested.  The  initia- 
tive should  come  from  the  private  com- 
munity Partners  committees. 

Last  year  I  was  privileged  to  appear  be- 
fore your  convention.  Following  that  ap- 
pearance. I  was  approached  by  Mr.  Ishmael 
Gomez  with  a  specific  request  to  consider 
sending  a  partnership  team  to  his  country. 
Later  I  flew  to  BelL-re  City  where  I  was  met 
by  the  distinguished  Premier,  the  Hon. 
George  Price,  Minister  Hunter.  Mr  Gomez 
and  other  public  and  private  leaders  Since 
that  time  Partners  Committees  have  been 
formed  in  Belize  (British  Honduras)  and 
Michigan.  A  team  of  Michigan  leaders  visited 
various  areas  of  the  country,  and  the  group 
Is  now  In  Michigan  beginning  to  Implement 
specific  projects.  As  Minister  Hunter  has 
Indicated  to  you,  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program  Is  beginning  to  develop  In  a  num- 
ber of  fields.  Potential  investors  are  begin- 
ning to  look  at  specific  opportunities.  This 
is  one  of  the  partnerships  in  which  I  can 
visualize  an  Investments  conference  being 
^eld  soon.  This  partnership.  Incidentally. 
can  t)e  traced  In  Its  origin  to  your  organiza- 
tion. 

This  Is  partnership  response  to  community 
self-help  efforts  in  a  program  which  recog- 
nizes the  prime  Importance  of  human  dig- 
nity. This  Is  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  this  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program  is  one  effort  to  unleash  the  creative 
forces  of  private  citizens  as  prime  movers  of 
Innovation. 

There  are  those  who  insist  upon  measuring 
progress  solely  in  balance-sheet  terms  and 
who  contend  that  progress  is  not  progress 
unless  measurable  on  the  charts  of  the 
economist.  The  truly  sound  and  practical 
economist  Is  the  first  to  recognize  'and 
acknowledge  the  limits  of  his  professional 
-tools,  and  he  is  the  first  to  recognize  that 
there  are  important  elements  of  human 
progress  which  cannot  be  measured  in  quan- 
tltlve  terms. 

There  are  those  who  seek  the  financial 
participation  of  the  private  sector,  but  who 
^iso  say  other  citizen  participation  Is  not 
worth  the  time,  effort  and  cost  Involved. 
Effective  professionals  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic development  recognize  that  the  pri- 
vate citizens  who  constitute  the  body  politic 
are  the  ultimate  sovereign  power  in  develop- 
ment funding  from  both  public  and  private 
sources. 

To  those  men  who  recline  in  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  their  charts  and  who  recoil  at 
the  idea  of  the  non-professional  or  average 
citizen  participating  in  the  development 
process,  I  say  we  In  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance have  demonstrated  tbat  the  people  of 


the  Americas — at  the  citizen  level — can  con- 
tribute to  development.  In  less  than  two 
years  we  have  witnessed  a  "hard  value"  In- 
vestment of  more  than  $3  million — invest- 
ment made  not 'for  dollar  dividends  but  for 
profit  expressed  in  the  human  t^rms  of 
greater  opportunities  for  a  better  life 

The  Partners  program  can  never  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  vital  government  to  govern- 
ment programs  but  it  can  help  fill  a  void  and 
give  the  grass  root.s  of  the  An:ericas  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  directly  in  the  work  of 
H  lance, 
es  and  gentlemen,  I  am  proud  of  my 
'—the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment--and  I  am  personally  very  proud 
of  the  continuing  support  being  given  by 
President  Johnson  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ressv  I  am  also  proud,  how  ever,  of  the 
great  resp^ise  of  the  private  community  to 
the  ch^iiengt"  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  "Ae  Partners  of  the  Alliance  has  been 
one  Instrument  for  the  articulation  of  this 
response  and  your  organization  has  been  an- 
other. We  can  and  should  work  closer 
together. 

You  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Americas  has  accepted  the  challenge  as  this 
convention  has  centered  its  attention  on  the 
role  of  the  private  sector  in  economic  and 
social  development.  You  are  movers  of  in- 
novation. You  are  exploring  solutions  to 
practical  problems,  and  you  are  giving  bal- 
anced attention  to  both  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic processes.  You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  your  efforts  and  your  successes. 

May  you,  as  business  entrepreneurs,  con- 
tinue to  work  In  the  development  of  new 
industries,  new  investments,  new  methods 
of  producing  the  distributing  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  new  approaches  to  tourism,  but 
may  you  do  so  motivated  by'  the  -fact  that 
the  results  will  be  mpasured  not  only  in 
economic  returns  but  also  in  the  satisfaction 
of  helping  to  build  a  bett«r  hemLsphere  May 
the  professional  and  technical  leaders  con- 
tinue to  work  for  Improved  services  and 
greater  efficiency  but  in  so  doing  be  moti- 
vated not  only  by  the  drive  for  personal 
professional  advancement  but  also  by  the 
keen  desire  to  be  a  part  of  your  country's 
development  and  history.  May  those  of  the 
labor  movement  stride  to  Improve  their  skills, 
increase  their  productivity  and  improve  their 
lot,  but  In  so  doing  keep  the  missionary  spirit 
of  a  movement  that  participates  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  nation  and  a  peaceful  world. 

May  each  day  in  the  year  ahead  see  you  as 
individuals  carrying  forward  the  spirit  and 
the  purpose  of  this  convention.  May  you 
continue  to  be  motivated  to  seek  even  greater 
investments  and  dividends  in  terms  of  hu- 
man progress  for  all  the  p>eople  of  the  Amer- 
icas. May  you,  with  the  Astronauts,  reach 
for  the  stars  and  explore  the  new  approaches 
to  the  future.  May  your  explorations  be 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  be  innovators,  but 
may  your  explorations  be  not  in  the  Jlnglee 
of  hollow  words  but  in  the  eloquence  of 
thoughtful  action. 


NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  CARE 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER,  Vndev  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  Rentleman  fiom 
New  York  -Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
afternoon  to  state  tliat  I  have  today 
urged  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  approve  the  medical 
assistance  for  needy  persons  plan  which 
was  submitted  by  the  State  of  New  York 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  pro\'ide  for  medical  care 
in  our  great  State. 
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Under  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments ol  1965.  which  we  passed  last  year, 
there  are  two  major  provisions. 

The  first  is  known  as  medicare,  which 
was  an  historic  advancement  for  this 
country  and  which  is  generally  known  to 
the  public.  It  will  provide  hospital  care 
and,  under  the  supplemental  plan,  medi- 
cal assistance  for  those  over  65  yoars  of 
age. 

The  second  is  a  program  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965  which  provides  50  percent  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  for  certain  services 
under  State  medical  plans  provided  they 
meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  law. 

In  implementing  title  XIX,  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  adopted  a  far- 
reaching  program  of  medical  care  which 
would  reach  all  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  wiio  are  medically  in  need,  whose 
Income  and  resources  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  cost  of  necessary  medical  serv- 
ices. We  all  know  the  financial  burden 
resulting  from  illness. 

This  proposal  is  verj-  advanced,  more 
advanced  than  that  adopted  by  any  other 
State.  Some  eitjht  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  have  now  had  plans  approved  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  New  York  plan  i.s  now  pending 
before  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  There  has  been 
considerable  controversy  over  this  plan 
In  the  State  of  New  York.  There  has 
been  a  diversionary  hue  and  cry  about 
the  Invasion  of  the  relationship  between 
doctor  and  patient,  which  is  unjustified 
because  freedom  of  choice  is  preserved 
There  has  been  a  hue  and  cry  harkinp 
back  to  the  days  of  the  1930's  and  the 
1940's  when  every  advanced  social  meas- 
ure was  denounced  as  socialism. 

I  regret  to  report  that  even  som.e  of 
our  Democratic  colleagues  from  the  State 
of  New  York  have  been  critical  of  this 
plan. 

In  order  to  di.spel  any  doubt  about  the 
legality  of  the  New  York  State  plan,  I 
urge  the  Secretarj'  to  approve  it  so  that 
there  can  be  no  question  that  New  York 
State  can  go  ahead  and  provide  for  its 
citizens,  for  every  citizen  who  is  medi- 
cally in  need,  the  means  with  which  to 
meet  the  costs  of  medical  care  and  hos- 
pitalization. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  President  Johnson 
signed  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965  on  July  30.  he  said. 

It  was  a  geiierftUon  ago  that  Harry  Truman 
said,  "Millions  of  our  citizens  do  not  nuw 
have  a  full  measure  of  opportunity  to  achieve 
and  to  enjoy  good  health  Millions  do  not 
now  have  protection  or  security  against  the 
economic  effects  of  sickness  The  time  ha.s 
now  arrived  for  action  to  help  them  attain 
that  ojiportunlty  and  to  help  them  get  that 
protection  "  Wo  are  taking  such  action  20 
years  later  .  .  .  The  need  for  this  action 
la  plain. 

Thu.s.  the  social  security  amendments 
became  law.  The  act  Included  title 
XVni.  medicare  for  the  aged,  and  the 
less-noticed  title  XEX,  grants  to  States 
for  medical  assistance  programs,  to 
which  I  referred  earlier. 

Title  XIX  suggests  that  the  Oreat  So- 
ciety Is  a  dynamic  program  Intended  for 
the  benefit  of  all  levels  of  society — not 
merely  an  emergency  plug  for  the  dykes 


of  poverty.  Title  XIX  begins  to  imple- 
ment the  idea  that  m  the  richest  nation 
on  earth  the  opportunity  for  health  care 
should  be  a  basic  right,  not  dependent 
upon  income.  A  family's  financial  sta- 
bility should  not  be  threatened  by  the 
Incidence  of  disease  and  Illness. 

As  I  pointed  out,  New  York  State  has 
acted  to  Implement  title  XIX.  Or.  April 
30,  title  11  of  article  5  of  the  social  wel- 
fare law— medical  assistance  for  needy 
persons — was  signed  into  law.  In  gen- 
eral the  measure  provides  that  a  person 
is  eligible  for  medical  assistance  if  he 
is  receiving  or  Is  eligible  for  public  as- 
sistance or  has  Insufficient  income  and 
resources  to  meet  the  cost  of  medical 
care  and  services.  Under  the  eligibility 
limits  set  by  the  State,  a  family  of  four 
will  bo  eligiblle  if  it  has  a  net  income  of 
$6,000  after  taxes  and  health-insurance 
premiums,  plus  savings  up  to  $3,000  and 
life  insurance  with  a  face  value  of  $4,000. 
Under  the  State  medical  plan  in  effect 
previously,  the  eligibility  limit  was 
$5,200,  and  it  was  Intended  to  increase 
it  to  $5,700  before  implementation  of 
title  XIX. 

New  York's  plan  is  strikingly  more 
ambitious  than  that  of  the  eight  other 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Each  State 
has  advanced  somewhat  beyond  its  prev- 
ious plan.  New  York  again  has  taken 
the  lead  In  having  the  most  liberal  ar- 
rangements for  medical  care  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

The  New  York  plan  is  now  under 
serious  attack.  Its  scope  has  upset  and 
frightened  some  who  were  not  previously 
opposed  to  the  Federal  legislation.  It 
had  been  assumed  by  some  that  title  XIX 
represented  another  small,  Inevitable  in- 
crease in  benefits  without  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  law  Is  a  new 
milestone  in  carrying  out  the  Implica- 
tions and  philosophy  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety. On  the  contrary,  it  sees  health 
and  medical  care  as  a  right  for  all 
American  citizens — not  just  the  vcHr' 
poor  or  the  very  rich.  It  asks  that  mini- 
mum standards  of  health  care  exist  for 
all  groups,  regardless  of  their  ability 
to  pay. 

Mr  Speaker,  charges  of  socialism  and 
bankrupting  the  Federal  treasury-  have 
sprung  up  from  many  quarters.  There 
are  charges  of  Interfering  with  the  doc- 
t-or-patient  relationship  and  excessive 
Federal  control  of  medicine.  Private 
citizens  are  aroused  by  the  barrage  of 
charges  and  are  frightened  that  assist- 
ance to  individuals  who  are  not  known 
to  be  public  welfare  cases  means  the 
entry  of  Marxism  into  American  life. 

Inevitably,  the  repercussions  of  this 
hysteria  have  extended  bafck  Inif)  the  gov- 
ernment— both  local  and  Federal. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare not  to  approve  the  plan  or  to  delay 
approval  until  serious  modification  can 
be  made.  One  New  York  Member  of  the 
other  body  has  introduced  amendments 
which  would  seriously  weaken  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  law. 

In  an  unpredecented  move  the  New 
York    State    Legislature    held    hearings 


after  enactment  of  the  State  law.  ques- 
tioning the  effectiveness  and  propriety  of 
the  law  without  waiting  to  see  how  it 
operated  In  fact.  This  {jast  Tuesday  the 
New  York  State  Senate  pushed  through 
11  amendments  designed  to  limit  the 
scope  of  the  Stale  legislation. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  this  turn  of 
events.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afToid  ic 
stand  idly  by  and  see  the  New  York  State 
plan  emasculated,  or  the  Federal  laA  re- 
stricted. 

Therefore.  I  have  urged  the  Secrt  tary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ap- 
prove the  New  York  plan  promptly, 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it  clear  also, 
in  ca.-^e  there  arc  any  doubts,  that  the 
New  York  State  medical  plan — medical 
assistance  for  needy  person.s — does  com- 
ply with  Federal  guidelines  and  the  in- 
tent of  Congress. 

Public  Ljlw  89-97.  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  section  1902' a  >  '10' 
(B I ' i  >  provides  that  medical  or  remedial 
care  and  services  may  be  provided  to  ar- 
sons not  eligible  under  any  prior  Stat* 
plan  by  reason  of  excess  income  or  re- 
sources but  who  have  insufficient  income 
and  resources  to  meet  the  crxsts  of  ni-ccs- 
sary  medical  or  remedial  care  and  serv- 
ices Section  1902iai  '  10' 'B' 'ii'  pro- 
vides that  the  amount,  duration,  and 
scope  of  medical  assistance  made  avail- 
able must  be  the  same  t»i'  all  .such  per- 
.son.s. 

Section  1902'T7)  requires  the  State 
plan  to  "include  reasonable  standards 
which  shall  be  comparable  for  al! 
groups,  for  determining  eligibility  for 
and  the  extent  of  medical  assistance  un- 
der the  plan  which  (A)  are  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  title.  iB' 
provide  for  taking  into  account  only 
such  income  and  resources  as  are"  al- 
lowable and  not  specifi^  to  be  disre- 
garded. In  reference  to  this  provision 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In 
Hovi.se  Report  No.  213  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965  explains 
further; 

Before  an  Individual  Is  found  Ineligible 
for  nil  or  part  of  the  cost  of  his  medical 
needs,  the  State  must  be  sure  that  t.'ie  in- 
come of  the  Individual  has  been  nieasurea 
In  term.s  of  both  the  State's  allowance  for 
basic  nafilntenance  needs  and  the  cost  of  the 
medical  care  he  requires  The  Slate  ninr 
require  the  use  of  all  the  excess  income  of 
the  Indlvldxial  toward  his  medical  expenses, 
or  some  proportion  of  that  amount  In  no 
event,  however  .  .  .  may  a  State  require  tbe 
u.se  of  Income  or  resources  which  would 
bring  the  individual  below  the  test  of  eligi- 
bility under  the  State  plan. 

Section  1903ie)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  states: 

The  Secretary  shall  not  make  pnyments 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  any  State  unless  the  State  makes  a 
satisfactory  showing  that  It  is  making  efTort* 
In  the  direction  of  broadening  the  sco;*  of 
the  oare  and  services  made  available  u.^tier 
the  plan  and  in  the  direction  of  liberalizing 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  medical  M- 
slstance,  with  a  view  toward  furnl.shlng  by 
.July  1.  1975,  comprehensive  care  and  services 
to  substantially  all  indu-lduals  who  meei 
the  plan's  eligibility  standards  with  respect 
to  Income  and  resources,  including  services 
to  enable  such  individuals  to  attain  or  re- 
tain independence  or  self -care. 
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Apain,  in  explication  of  this  point,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Report  No. 
213  says: 

This  provision  was  Included  In  order  to 
encourage  the  continued  development  in  the 
States  of  a  broadened  and  more  liberalized 
medical  assistance  program  so  that  all  per- 
sons who  meet  the  State's  test  of  need  •  •  • 
wtuise  own  resources  are  insufficient,  will  re- 
ceive the  medical  care  which  they  need  by 
1975. 

In  a  publication  "To  Improve  Medi- 
cal Care"  dated  April  1966.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  said: 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
reflect  a  determination  by  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  that  needed  medi- 
cal care  Is  not  to  be  denied  to  any  person 
regardless  of  age.  because  he.  individually, 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hysteria  surrounding 
the  implementation  of  title  XEX  must 
not  prevent  carrying  out  the  mandate 
of  the  American  people.  This  mandate 
was  expressed  in  their  enddrsement  of 
the  Great  Society  program  in  1964. 

President  Johnson  said  in  his  health 
of  the  Nation  message  on  February  10, 
1964: 

The  American  p>eople  are  not  satisfied  with 
better-than-average  health.  As  a  Nation, 
they  want,  they  need,  and  they  can  afford 
the  best  of  health  — not  Jutt  for  those  of 
comfortable  means — but  for  all  otir  citizens, 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor. 

Let  us  not  delay  any  further.  I  holie 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  approve  the  New  York 
State  plan  immediately  with  a  full  state- 
ment of  endorsement.  Let  us  oppo.se  all 
efforts  to  deny  to  future  generations 
their  basic  hmnan  right  of  good  health. 


SENATE    BILL    REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker  s  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2602.  An  .Act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  to  certain  real  property  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  owned  by  John  Johnson,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  ASairs. 


SPECIAL   ORDER   GRANTED 

By  "unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  lo; 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  «[,  Mr. 
Go.vzALEZi,  for  10  minutes,  tocfc;;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  »nS^i- 
clude  extraneous  matter. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  tlie 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1582  An  act  to  remove  a  restriction 
on  certain  real  property  heretofore  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  Callforrila; 

HR.3438  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  with  respect  to  limiting  the  pri- 
ority and  nondischargeablUty  of  taxes  in 
bankruptcy; 

H.R.  7371.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956; 

H.R.  10721.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employee.s'  Compensation  Act  to  improve  Its 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R,  12270.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
T{ran6portation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
12th  Boy  Scouts  World  Jamboree  and  2lsi 
Boy  Scouts  World  Conference  to  be  held  Ui 
the  United  States  of  Americi  in  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


of  Members  of  Parliament  from  the  NATO 
Countries,  held  In  New  York  City.  October 
4  9.  1965:  without  amendment  i  Rept  No 
1649 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DADDARIO;  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  H.R  14838.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950  to  make  changes  and  improvements 
in  the  orgaxiizatlon  and  oi>eration  of  the 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  I650i.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs: H.R  16750  A  bill  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No  1651  I  .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  I»resident,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.U.  11227.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Hon- 
orable Eugene  J.  Keogh,  of  New  York,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  accept  the  award  of  the  Order  of  Isabella 
the  Catholic. 


ADJOURNMENT 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Celler  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Savlor  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BtcHANANi  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr^REINECKE. 

Mr.  Pei.ly  in  two  instances. 

•The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: » 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m  > , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  Jime  27,  1966, 
at  12  o'clcxik  n(X)n. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Thirty-second  report  entitled 
"Separating  Storm  ajid  Sanitary  Sewers  in 
Urban  Renewal  (W.iter  Pollution  Control  and 
Abatement!";  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1648)  .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  HAYS:  V &.  House  Delegation  to  the 
11th  Conferetice  of  Members  of  Parliament 
from  the  N.^TO  Countries.  Report  of  the 
U.S.  House  Delegation  to  the  1  Ith  Conference 


PUBLIC  BILLS  ANT)  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PATMAN : 

H.R,  1,5890  A  bill  to  assist  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  ar.d  for  providing  the  public 
facilities  and  services  necessarv  to  improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live 
In  these  areas,  to  Improve  and  amend  our 
housing  programs,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr   BARRETT: 

H.R.  15891.  A  bill  to^asslst  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
bllght«d  areas  and  for  providing  the  public 
faciUiies  End  services  necessary  to  improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  pecjpie  who  live  In 
these  areas,  to  Improve  and  amend  our  hous- 
ing p.roerams,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R  15892  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  Increase  to 
»500  the  amount  paid  bv  the  US  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  funerals  of 
certain  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Aflairs. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH : 

H.R   16893    A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses:    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  15894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  abate- 
ment of  water  and  air  pollution  bv  permit- 
ting the  amortization  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poeei,  of  the  cost  of  abatement  works  over  a 
period  of  36  months:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  15895.  A  bill  to  revise  jxjstal  rates  on 
certain  fourth-class  mall,  to  siispend  for  an 
additional  3-year  period  certain  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  postal  appropriations,  to  create 
a  temporary  CkJmmlssion  on  Parcel  Post  to 
study  parcel  post  problems,  and  for  other 
purjJoses;  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    DERWLNSKI 

H.R.  15806.  A  bin  to  revise  p:>sta!  rates  on 
certain  fourth-class  mail,  to  suspend  for  an 
additional  3-year  period  certain  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  postal  appropriations,  to  create 
a  temporary  CommLssion  on  Parcel  Post  to 
study  parcel  post  prtblems,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfSce 
and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr   PINO : 

H.R.  15887.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  dis- 
abled woman  may  qualify  for  disability  In- 
surance benefits  and  the  disability  freeze 
with  any  4  years  of  coverage  (Instead  of  only 
with  5  years  out  of  the  10  years  Immediately 
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preceding  her  disability,  as  generally  re- 
quired) If  she  Is  the  widow  of  a  fully  Insured 
Individual;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRATER . 
H  R   15893    A    bill    to   amend    further    the 
Pore!.^n  Assist.ince  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Poreii<n  Aifairs. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  1581>9  A  bill  to  imend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  waive,  In  the  case 
of  an  annuitant  65  ye.irs  of  age  or  over  who 
'  has  at  least  30  years  of  railroad  service,  the 
pro'.'islon  prohib.tmg  a  retired  annuitant 
from  returning  to  the  service  of  his  last 
employer:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

Bv  Mr   HANSEN  of  Iowa  : 
H  R.  15900    A    bill    to    .amend    the   act   en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  service  of  employees  there- 
on."   a.O[)rotted    M.ir.:h    4,    1907;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H  R  15901    A    bill    to    amend    section   57n 
(11   use    93n)    Of   the   Bankruptcy  Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlchiry. 

H.R.  15902  A  bill  to  amend  the  VesEel  Ex- 
change Act  by  eliminating  the  trade-In  re- 
quirement In  certain  cases  where  national 
defense  purp<j«>es  retiulre.  t<j  the  Committee 
ou  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  KEE 
HJi.  15903  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
'^An  act  to  promote  the  safely  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  rallroada  by  limiting  the 
hour.s  of  .service  of  employees  thereon",  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  U;  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15904.  A  bill  u>  place  deputy  U.S 
m.ixshals  under  the  competitive  civil  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  McCLORY: 
H  R  15905.  A  bin  to  permit  the  compelling 
of  te.stUnoiiy  with  rcepect  to  certain  crimes 
and  the  granting  of  Immunity  in  connection 
therewith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   MacOREOOR: 
H.R.   15906,   A  bill   t  )  e.stabUsh  a  National 
Cormnlsslon  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcltury. 
By   Mr    MADDEN: 
HR    15907    A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  relmburted  moving  e.xpenses;  to  the 
Conmiluee  on  Wav.s  and  MetuLs, 
By   Mrs    MINK 
HR     15908    A    bill    to   amend    section   312 
of   the  Inmalgratlon   and  Nationality  A(<t  to 
exempt  certain   additional   per.-.ons  from  the 
requirements  as  to  understanding  the  Eng- 
lish   language    before    their    naturalization 
as  cltlzen.s  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr     MINSHAIX: 
HR.  15909,  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  divorced 
wife  may  qualify  for  benefits  on  her  former 
husbands  wage  record    even  in  the  absence 
of  continuing  support   i  or  any  right  to  such 
support )    from    him.   if   she   received   a   sub- 
stantial    property     .settlement     upon     their 
divorce;    to    the    Committee    on    V/ays    and 
Means. 

By  Mr    MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HR     15910    A    bill    to    amend    title    11    of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Art.  1936.  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board -.\dmlnl.stratlon,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Merchant    Marine   and   Fisheries, 
By  Mr,  OLWEN  of  Montiina: 
H  R,  15911     A  bill  to  promote  the  domestic 
and   foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  modernL-tlng  practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  the  inspection  of  perBons, 
merchandise,    and    conveyance    moving   Into, 
through,  and  out  of  the  United  Statee,  and 


for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  15912.  A   bill   to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;    to  the 
ComirUttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  1591S    A    bill    to    amend    the    Atomic 
Energy  Act  6f  1954.  as  amended;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr    REINECKJE: 
H.R   15914    A   bill   to  establish   a   National 
Commission  on   Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  15915.  A   bin   to  revise  the   provisions 
of  title  10.  United  fcUites  Cixle,  relating  to  the 
recoupment  of  disability  severance  pay  under 
certain     conditions;     to    the    Committee    on 
Armeti  .Services, 

By  Mr,  SENNER: 
HR  1591G,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  for  an  additional  year  the 
eligibility  of  certain  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Work.s 

By  Mr  STR.\TTON: 
H.R.  15917.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Impose  certain 
limitations  with  respect  to  eligibility  re- 
quirements under  State  plans  for  medical 
assistance,  and  to  require  that  State  medical 
assistance  progranis  be  designed  not  to  dis- 
courage the  growth  and  development  of  pri- 
vate and  group  medical  insurance;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Wavs  aiid  Means. 
By  Mr  SWEENEY: 
H.R,  15918,  A  bill  to  establish  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped  in 
interstate  coriunerce.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce, 

H  R  15919,  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  II.  the  Korean  conflict,  their 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN; 
H  R,  15920  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  facilitate  the  formulation  of  sound 
tariff  pf)I!cles  with  respect  to  agricultural 
commodities:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr,  CAMERON: 
H.R,  15921  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  insur- 
ance for  loans  made  to  assist  In  the  creation 
of  employment  opportunities  for  low-income 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr  HAWKINS: 
H  R  15922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  Insurance 
for  loans  made  to  assist  in  the  creation  of 
cmpluytnc:it  opportunities  for  low-income 
per.sv)ns;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  McF.M.I,: 
HR   15923    A   bill    to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of    1954   to   permit   the   with- 
holding   of    Federal    Income    taxes    for    em- 
ployee.s    of    cert.iin    water    districts:     to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  MCCARTHY: 
H  R  15924    A    bill    to    regulate    interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  lak)ellng  of  certain  con.sumer  commodities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the    Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTTr 
H.J.  Res.  1179.  Joint    resolution    to    estab- 
lish   the   American    Revolution    Bicentennial 
Commlsalon.  and  for  other  purfjoses;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   CRALEY : 
H   Con   Res   796    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 


spect to  cert.iln  matters  in  connection  v^iiii 
the  225th  anniversary  of  the  founding  oJ 
York,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

By  Mr   MCCARTHY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  797.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pre&ang  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 
ing  of    elections   in   South    Vietnam;    to   the 
Comnutteeon  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.  Con.  Res  798.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clausi'  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  CAREY: 
H  R.  15925  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
D'Angelo  his  wife.  Rose  D'Angelo,  and  Ono- 
frlo  D'Angelo  and  his  wife,  FYancesca 
D'.'\ngelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
H  R  15926.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vittorla 
Mancufo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr,  COHELAN: 
H  R  15927,  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  James 
Rodriguez  Garcia  (also  known  as  Jaime  Wil- 
son and  Jaime  Betla);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv, 

By  Mr.  M.'XCKAY: 
H  R    15928,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs,  Ruth 
Brunner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HR    15929.   A     lull     for     the    relief    of    Mr. 
Salehblial  Shnmsi  and  Mrs.  Saklna  Shamsl: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  15930.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
VentlmlgUa;      to     the     Committee     on    the 
Judlclarv 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  15931.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Beja 
Kalember;      to      the      Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R   15932    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Fiorlnl;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  15933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazlmleni 
Nlemlrowska;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H  R.  15934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Jal 

Ok  Yuh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcLTiy. 

H.R.  15935.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abdaliah 

Hanna   Abl   Monsour;    to   the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  1.5936.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Maria 
De  Jesus  Da  Sllva  Ferrelra;  to  the  Ctommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  15937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marta 
Inez  Pacheco  de  Ar.drade  Medeiros;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  15938.  A    bill    for   the   relief  of  JuUo 
Cesar   Gon   Martinez;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr".  WATDIE: 
HR.  15939    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cerUin 
employees    of    the    Naval    Weapons    Center, 
Concord,    Calif,;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WOI.FF: 
H  R.  15940.   A    bill    for   the  relief  of  Thalia 
Slmos;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clau.se  I  of  rule  XXII,      /'---- 
402.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Ralph    Boryszewskl,    Rochester     N  Y ,    rela- 
tive to  impeachment,  which  w;i.s  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Till  M.SDAV,  JlNE  23,  196G 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a,m  .  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalfi  . 

Tlie  Chaplain.  Rev,  Frederick  Brown 
Hani.s,  D.D,,  offered  the  following 
prayt  r: 

O  Lord  our  God,  whose  love  is  so  gra- 
clou,s  and  tender  that  it  passeth  undcr- 
staiKling,  we  bow  before  Thee  in  grati- 
tude at  the  remembrance  of  Thy  mer^ 
cies  Bring  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  into  the 
quit'i  sanctuary  of  Thy  piTsence  that  we 
may  be  still  and  know  that  Thou  art  God. 

In  spiU>  of  all  the  evil  that  stalk.s  the 
eartli  with  shackles  and  chains,  we  thank 
Thee  for  human  kindness,  for  hope  that 
shines  undimmcd,  for  faith  that  is  daunt- 
le.s.s,  and  for  all  the  qualities  of  high  per- 
sonality that  cannot  be  bought.  Let  Thy 
beauty.  O  Lord,  be  upon  us.  that  our 
spirits  may  l?e  radiant  as  in  Thy  strength 
we  face  the  perplexities  of  these  troubled 
days.  Use  us,  we  pray  Thee,  as  ambassa- 
dors of  good  will.  At  the  end,  without 
stumbling  or  stain,  strengthen  our  arms 
as  in  all  ^lie  world  we  figJit  for  righteous- 
ness and  justice  and  truth. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  One 
who  is  the  life  and  truth  and  the  way. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, June  22.  1966.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  was  communicat^^d  t^  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  mes-sase  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
readin.?  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR,  12270).  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
lend  certain  Ai-my,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
equipment  and  to  provide  transportation 
and  other  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  in  connection  with  the  12th 
Boy  Scout^s  World  Jamboree  and  21st 
Boy  Scouts  World  Conference  to  be  held 
In  the  United  States  of  America  in  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.ssed  a  bill  ai,R,  151191  to 
extend  and  improve  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  program, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

H.R,  1582,  An  act  to  remove  a  restriction 
on  certain  real  property  heretofore  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  California; 

H,R,  3438,  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  limiting  the  pnunty  and 
nondlschargeabllity  of  taxes  In  bankruptcy; 

H.R.  7371.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956:  and 

H.R.  10721.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  improve  Its 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HR.  15119*  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  Federal-State  unemploy- 
ment compensatioii  program,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  at  tlie  con- 
clusion of  the  .speech  to  be  delivered  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senat^jr  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Griffin  i.  which  I  under- 
stand is  not  to  exceed  45  minutes,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
to  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  I  wish  to  state  that  after  the 
Senate  disposes  of  the  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mine  safety  bill,  which  will  be 
the  pending  business  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  hour,  it  is  our  intention 
to  take  up  tomorrow  the  Traffic  Safety 
Act.  I  urtze  all  Senators  to  be  in  the  city 
and  available  for  attendance  In  the 
Chamber,  becau.se  there  may  be  amend-  ^ 
ments  to  be  voted  on. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

"  (At  this  point  Mr.  McGee  assumed  the 
chair  as  the  Presiding  Officer.) 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  me.ssage  further  announced  that 
the  Si>eaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 


UNITED  STATES  ECONOMIC  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
make  my  first  speech  in  this  Chamber, 
at  an  hour  of  testing  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic. 

Ten  thousand  miles  from  this  Cham- 
ber, on  the  other  side  of  our  planet, 
more  than  300.000  young  Am.ericans  are 
engaged  in  fi;^ht;ne  an  enemy  who  is 
eveiTwhere  and  nowhere — an  enemy  who 
walks  barefoot  through  the  rice  paddies 
of  the  Mekong  Delta  and  rides  throuch 
the  streets  of  Saigon  on  a  bicycle  carry- 
ing a  bomb. 

Mr.  President.  I  served  14  months  over- 
.seas  during  World  War  II.  and  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  a  militan.-  expert.  Recently, 
I  spent  5  days,  from  May  9  to  May  14.  in 
Vietnam    as    a    member    of    the    House 


Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information,  studying 
the  commodity  import  program  of  the 
U,S  Aceiicy  for  Interiiational  Develop- 
ment, I  do  not  come  back  and  profess 
to  be  an  expeit  on  all  the  problems  of 
Vietnam,  During  my  visit  in  Vietnam, 
I  liad  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  engage 
in  discussions  with  our  top  military,  po- 
litical, and  economic  representatives, 
with  our  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  with 
the   Vietname,se   people  themselves. 

With  all  humility,  I  offer  some  assess- 
ments and  conclusions,  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the\  will  coiniibute  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  we  face  in 
Vietnam,  For  one  need  not  be  an  ex- 
peit to  realize  that  in  Vietnam  we  are 
confronted  with  a  new  and  terrible  kind 
of  war — terrorism  that  makes  pawns  of 
the  innocent,  and  severely  tests  the  mo- 
rale, the  loyalty,  and  the  steadfastness  of 
the  civilian  popiilation. 

In  Vietnam  the  ecoiiomic  and  political 
know-how  of  the  20th  ceritury  is  strug- 
gling to  bring  nationhood  out  of  subver- 
sion, and  some  order  out  of  chaos. 

Whether  South  Vietnam,  with  the 
military  and  economic  help  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  able  to  survive  this  ordeal, 
no  one  can  predict  with  certainty.  Mili- 
tarily speaking,  I  believe  we  can  see 
some  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel: 
however,  the  po.ssibility  continues  that 
the  tunnel  may  cave  in  before  we  reach 
the  end. 

THE     CHALLENGE     OF     COMMUKIST     TERROB 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  two  wars 
are  raging  in  Vietnam  today:  one  is  the 
war  to  defeat  the  Communist  Vietcong 
m  the  countryside  and  in  the  villages  of 
the  south  and  to  repel  oveft  aggression 
from  the  north:  the  other  is  the  war 
to  win  the  people,  so  that  they  can  create 
a  viable  political,  social,  and  economic 
order — in  short,  so  that  they  can  build 
a  nation. 

South  Vietnam  is  a  relatively  small 
country.  Its  trained  leaders  are  even 
fewer  in  relation  to  its  size.  Yet,  in  a 
period  of  2  years,  more  than  600  village 
headmen  and  cuil  seivants  were  killed 
by  the  Communist  Vietcong.  and  over 
1.400  kidnaped.  Imagine  the  sense  of 
terror  which  would  pervade  America  If 
every  good  mayor  and  every  pood  public 
servant  in  the  United  States  risked  death 
or  kidnapiiig  at  the  hands  of  Communist 
gangsters.  Yet,  this  is  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam. 

In  its  total  context,  the  v.&r  In  Viet- 
nam cannot,  and  will  not.  be  won  merely 
by  dropping  bombs  or  by  takiiig  over 
Vietcong  territory.  In  the  final  analysis, 
to  win  this  total  efTort,  a  nation  must 
be  rebuilt  out  of  the  chaos,  confusion, 
and  corruption  left  in  the  wake  of  25 
years  of  continuous  strife  and  conflict. 
To  succeed,  we  must  be  as  skillful  and  in- 
genious with  the  tools  of  nation  building 
as  our  fighting  m.en  are  skillful  and  In- 
genious with  the;  weapons  of  battle. 

No  matter  how  many  militarj-  engage- 
ments are  won  by  American  soldiers,  the 
war  will  .surely  be  lost  if  our  civilian 
personnel  fail  in  their  education,  health, 
and  economic  programs — in  the  nation 
building  aspects  of  the  total  efTort     And. 
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every  shortcoming  and  failure  in  our 
economic  assistance  and  development 
program  serve  only  to  prolong  the  war. 

THE    WEAKEST  LINK 

In  my  judgment,  based  on  my  recent 
visit  to  Vietnam,  the  weakest  link  in  U.S. 
activities  Is,  inexcusably,  the  economic 
one.  I  am  verj'  much  disturbed  to  report 
that  our  largest  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram in  Vietnam  has  not  been  well  han- 
dled. As  a  result  of  serious  misman- 
agement and  ineffective  controls,  U.S. 
import  subsidies  have  brought  boom  to 
the  black  markets  of  Saigon;  they  have 
made  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer, 
and  they  have  indirectly  routed  Ameri- 
can supplies  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munist Vietcong. 

The  program  to  which  I  refer  Is  the 
commodity  import  program.  Through 
it  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development — AID — provides  Indirect 
budget  support  for  financing  the  Im- 
portation into  Vietnam  of  capital  goods, 
raw  materials  and  consumer  goods. 

Over  the  years,  the  commodity  import 
program  has  grown  to  the  point  where 
it  represents  the  major  portion  of  our 
foreign  aid  package  in  Vietnam.  For  the 
current  fhscal  year,  approximately  $370 
million  has  been  budgeted  for  the  com- 
modity import  program  in  Vietnam — 
well  over  half  of  our  total  economic  aid 
commitment  to  that  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  rapid  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram, which  has  resulted  in  an  almost 
unmanageable  influx  of  commodities,  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  an  equivalent 
expansion  in  the  number  of  competent 
AID  administrators,  or  in  the  system  of 
controls. 

The  commodity  import  program  was 
originally  designed,  first,  to  shore  up  the 
Vietnamese  Government's  foreign  cur- 
rency reserves  by  cutting  down  on  their 
foreign  expenditures;  second,  to  provide 
additional  government  revenues  to  bal- 
ance their  budget,  and  third,  and  most 
important,  to  help  combat  inflation  in 
Vietnam. 

This  well-intentioned  but,  unfortu- 
nately, not  well-administered  program 
works  something  like  this: 

First.  The  Saigon  Government  main- 
tains a  list  of  approved  importers  in  Viet- 
nam. A  firm  or  individual  on  the  list  has 
a  tremendous  opportunity  for  realizing 
profit,  licit  and  illicit. 

Second.  Only  approved  importers  are 
eligible  to  apply  for  a  license  to  import 
particular  goods  Yet  6ur  AID  ofiBcials 
have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  list 
of  approved  importers,  or  to  the  grant- 
ing of  import  licenses.  There  has  been 
no  reliable  system  of  checking  on  the 
backgrounds,  honesty,  loyalties  or  secret 
connections  of  the  import  applicants. 
Administration  of  the  Import  licensing 
system  has  been  left  almost  entirely  to 
Vietnamese  officials.  Although  licenses 
are  supposed  tQ^e  issued  without  charge, 
it  is  common  knowledge  in  Saigon  that 
an  "under  the  table"  payment  to  the  ap- 
propriate local  official  is  "part  of  the 
game." 

Third.  By  using  his  privileged  author- 
ity, a  Vietnamese  importer  can  obtain  an 
Import  license — say,  for  the  import  of 
$10,000  worth  of  cement — by  pajrlng  the 
Vletrmmese  Government  In  local   cur- 
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rency  at  the  "pegged"  bargain  rate  of  60 
piasters  to  $1.  I  am  speaking  here  of  the 
period  prior  to  last  week's  devaluation  of 
the  plaster.  The  exporter,  who  may  be 
in  the  United  States  or  a  third  country,  is 
paid  by  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  in  dollars. 

Fourth.  Upon  obtaining  the  imported 
goods,  the  Importer  remains  virtually  un- 
checked— at  least,  this  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past — in  his  methods  of  disposal. 
He  can — and  often  does — sell  the  goods 
on  the  Saigon  black  market  where  the 
going  exchange  rate  has  ranged  between 
160  and  180  piasters  to  the  dollar.  The 
spread  between  the  official  rate  and  the 
"down  on  the  comer"  exchange  rate  in- 
sures a  real  windfall  profit  for  the  im- 
porter. He  can  nearly  triple  his  original 
investment  in  piasters. 

But  he  need  not  stop  there.  Other 
avenues  for  profiteering  have  been  open 
to  the  resourceful  importer. 

By  working  through  a  "cooperative" 
foreign  sales  agent,  the  importer  can 
arrange  for  the  seller  to  make  a  kick- 
back to  him  on  a  part  of  the  sales  price. 
Overstatement  of  invoice  prices,  short 
shipments,  or  shipment  of  inferior  good.s 
are  other  device^  for  realizing  profits 
from  a  generous  Uncle  Sam.  Kick-back 
payments  may  actually  go  to  the  im- 
porter in  Saigon  through  a  .sales  repre- 
sentative, or  they  may  take  the  form  of 
a  transfer  of  funds  between  foreign 
banks. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  goods 
brought  into  Vietnam  under  the  com- 
modity import  program  are  suppo.sed  to 
be  purchased  from  the  United  States. 
But  if  Uncle  Sam  is  paying  no  attention, 
shipping  documents  can  easily  be  falsi- 
fied as  to  the  country  of  origin.  This 
makes  it  simpler  to  get  dollars  into 
French  or  Swiss  banks. 

In  a  recent  series  of  syndicat<>d  col- 
•umns  on   the   profiteering   in   Vietnam, 
economics  consultant  Eliot  Janeway  has 
written: 

The  business  of  latching  on  to  war  dollars 
has  grown  Into  the  only  really  big  business 
there  (In  Vietnam).  ...  Of  the  $600  mil- 
lion outflow  to  Vietnam,  nearly  half 
(roughly  20  percent  of  our  worrisome  (bal- 
ance ofl  payments  deficit  i  goes  right  back 
to  France  as  lunmunltlon  for  her  war  against 
the  dollar.  Back  when  the  French  were  pay- 
ing for  their  own  war  In  Vietnam,  they  com- 
plained against  the  profiteering  there  which 
created  a  vested  Interest  in  keeping  troops 
bogged  down  In  Vietnam. 

DIVEESION    or    U.S. -FINANCED    IMPORTS    TO     THE 
ENEMY 

Profiteering  by  unscrupulous  importers 
and,  in  some  cases,  exporters  is  not  the 
only  shocking  example  of  laxity  of  con- 
trol over  the  administration  of  the  com- 
modity import  program.  Expansion  of 
the  program  at  a  faster  rate  than  AID 
could  recruit  qualified  administrators  has 
apparently  resulted  in  the  most  out- 
rageous attack  upon  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars yet — the  diversion  of  the  U.S- 
flnanced  imports  to  the  enemy  and  the 
smuggling  of  supplies  out  of  Vietnam 
for  resale  in  other  areas. 

For  example,  on  May  9  the  New  York 
Times  reported : 

The  possibility  that  United  States  taxpay- 
ers may  indirectly  be  financing  the  Viet  Cong 
through  the  Import  program  U  a  contlniUng 
headache  to  AID  offlc'lals.     Enough  diverted 


supplies  have  been  recovered  from  the  Viet 
Cong  to  suggest  that  much  more  has  gone 
the  same  route. 

Evidence  has  been  presented  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere,  including  the  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body  on  which  I 
served,  to  substantiate  these  reports 
For  exaunple,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  American  st^^l  has  been  used  to 
re-enforce  Vietcong  bimkers:  that  Amer- 
ican steel  has  been  used  by  the  Vietconi? 
to  fashion  homemade  mortars:  that 
small  machine  equipment,  medicines 
and  other  items  have  been  pilfered  from 
the  docks  in  Saigon— actually  under  the 
noses  of  AID  officials— and  transferred 
to  the  Vietcong:  and  that  rice,  imported 
from  Texas  and  Louisiana,  has  been 
smuggled  from  Vietnam  into  Cambodia, 
making  that  coimtry,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times,  "the  fastest  growing 
exporter  of  the  staple  in  southeast  A.sia." 

In  the  May  10  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  Felix  Belair,  Jr.,  wrote: 

Nobody  In  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  here  (In  Washington)  or  In 
Saigon  knows  on  anything  like  a  eiirrent 
basis  how  much  (of  the  imports)  has  arrtved 
or  where  It  went 

In  the  clrcumfitances,  "estimates"  that  20 
percent  of  AID-flnanced  shipments  are 
stolen  In  transit  or  from  the  docks  and 
warehouses  or  otherwise  diverted  go  unchal- 
lenged bec4iUi5€  there  are  no  figures  to  re- 
fute them. 

THE     NEED    TO    HELP    THE    80    PERCENT    OF    THl 
PEOPLE 

Tlie  profiteering  by  unscrupulou.s  ele- 
ments in  the  cities  and  ports  of  Vietnam 
is  natiu-ally  demoralizing  to  the  sreat 
mass  of  the  people  faced  witli  iufTering 
and  t-errorism  infiicted  by  the  Commu- 
nist Vietcong.  It  must  be  .stopjied  if 
we  are  going  to  win  the  80  percent  of 
the  Vietnamese  population  who  live  a^ 
peasants  in  the  coimtryside. 

In  the  May  5  issue  of  the  Reporter 
magazine.  Stanley  Andrews,  a  noted  au- 
thority on  rural  development  who  spent 
a   nimiber   of   years   in   Vietnam,  said 

Perhaps  no  more  than  10  to  20  percent  of 
American  aid  ha*  trickled  dow^l  to  the  ham- 
lets In  a  way  tiie  peasants  can  relate  to 
either  the  United  States  or  their  own  Gpv- 
ernme.nt  .  .  .  Most  of  the  aid  has  benefited 
the  elite  and  the  urbim  middle  cla.ss. 

WHO    IS    TO    BLAME? 

A  good  part  of  the  blame  for  the  past 
and  present  .situation  in  Vietnam  must 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  top  AID  officials 

Consider  these  facts  about  the  AID 
mission  in  Vietnam : 

Finst.  On  March  26,  1966,  AID  mis- 
sion ixM'sonnrl  in  Vietnam  totaled  ap- 
proximately 2,800,  which  is  nearly  the 
number  stationed  in  Washington  How- 
ever, until  recently  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  American  AID  employees  in 
Vietnam  whose  piincipal  concern  was 
the  administration  of  the  commodity 
import  program.  A  year  ago  there  was 
only  one  r.uch  employee. 

Second.  While  I  was  in  Vietnam,  four 
key  administrative  posts,  including  the 
position  of  Deputy  Director,  wore  vacant. 

Third.  There  have  been  four  different 
Directors  of  the  Vietnam  AID  mission 
during  the  past  4  years. 

Fourth.  There  have  been  few  audita  of 
the  AID  operation  in  Vietnam.    At  the 
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lime  of  our  visit,  there  had  been  no  au- 
dits of  the  operation  by  AID-Washing- 
ton  since  1961.  Controls  and  supervi- 
sion over  the  commodity  import  program 
by  Washington  or  Saigon  have  been  min- 
imal or  nonexistent. 

In  other  words,  the  AID  agency  in 
Wii.^hington  and  Saigon  has  been  "look- 
liig  the  other  way."  Its  personnel  ptili- 
cies  have  been  inadequate.  During  the 
past  5  years  there  have  been  no  mean- 
in^'ful  measures  to  check  or  audit  this 
ntiil  program. 

Since  the  House  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  took  an  interest  in  this 
problem  several  months  ago,  however,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  the  attitude  in 
Wa.shington  has  been  changing.  In  re- 
ceipt wetks  three  high-level  teams  have 
been  dispatched  to  Saigon  to  investigate, 
including  the  Inspector  General  for  F\)r- 
eipn  As-sistance,  the  Controller  of  AID. 
and  a  hiizh-level  team  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

These  are  important — although  disas- 
trously late — first  steps  toward  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  comniodity 
imiwrt  program.  I  trust  these  first- 
hand observations  will  help  to  spur 
meaningful  reforms. 

WHAT  SHOtJLD   BE   DONE? 

In  the  long  run.  peace  in  South  Viet- 
nam means  political  security  and  eco- 
nomic progress  for  the  people.  The 
United  States,  alone,  caimot  supply  these 
vital  commodities  under  any  foreign  aid 
program,  but  we  can  help  the  Vietna- 
mese if  they  will  help  themselves. 

Our  military  men  are  doing  their  job. 
But  when  soldiers  are  dying  in  battle  for 
the  cause  of  South  Vietnam's  freedom, 
our  cinlian  personnel  must  also  perform 
up  to  the  same  standards.  In  many  re- 
spects, their  responsibilities  are  more 
subtle,  more  complex,  and  more  difficult 
than  military  objectives.  One  thing  is 
certain,  this  economic  and  social  chal- 
lenge will  not  be  met  just  by  throwing 
U.S.  funds  around  as  if  they  were  hand 
grenades  in  a  battle. 

Specifically.  I  would  recommend  four 
steps  to  be  taken  right  now  to  upgrade 
our  civihan  programs  in  Vietnam. 

First,  I  propose  the  establishment  of 
an  Executive  Service  Corps  patterned 
along  the  lines  of  the  Peace  Coi-ps.  1 
believe  greater  incentives  must  be  pro- 
vided to  attract  businessmen  and  others 
with  special  training  and  experience  to 
ser\e  as  civilians  in  the  "other  war"  in 
Vietnam.  We  need  to  put  to  work  the 
best  talents  and  the  genius  of  American 
entcrprii^e  in  this  total  effort. 

I  envision  a  program  thai  would  stim- 
ulate greater  interest  among  American 
businessmen  to  serve  their  Government 
on  a  longer  term  basis  than  is  currently 
the  ca,se. 

The  program  might  involve  an  expan- 
sion of  principles  and  guidelines  already 
laid  by  the  successful  International  Ex- 
ecutive Service  Corps,  which  is  a  private 
nonprofit  group  of  volimteer  business- 
men who  have  served  in  such  countries 
as  Iran  and  Taiwan,  but  not  in  Vietnam 

The  Executive  Service  Corps  should 
encourage  executives  to  take  a  1-  to 
3-year  leave  from  their  businesses — with- 
out loss  of  position  or  status — to  serve 
the   country   overseas    while    enlarging 


their  own  administrative  experience. 
Such  an  infusion  of  talent  would  provide 
a  real  "shot  in  the  arm"  for  the  AID 
program  in  Vietnam  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  could  open  the  way  lor  more 
meaningful  cooperation  between  the 
business  community  and  Government  in 
the  whole  field  of  economic  development. 

Second,  a  team  of  auditors  and  investi- 
gators must  be  stationed  in  Vietnam— 
not  to  execute  the  profiteers,  but  to  show 
simply  and  firmly  that  the  United  States 
insists  up<3n  honest  accounting  for  its 
funds.  By  cutting  back  and  stopping  the 
"under  the  table"  profits  in  Saigon,  we 
would  help  significantly  to  combat  the 
traditional  country-city  hostility  in  Viet- 
nam and  spread  the  benefits  of  U.S.  aid 
more  equitably  among  tlie  Soutli  Viet- 
namese people. 

Third,  career  Incentives  should  be  de- 
veloped to  attract  the  most  competent 
and  dedicated  AID  personnel  to  serve  in 
Vietnam.  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  requiring  successful  service  in  a  crisis 
area  like  Vietnam  as  a  condition  of  pro- 
motion above  a  certain  level,  or  by  per- 
mitting AID  or  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel with  responsibilities  in  Vietnam  to 
be  eligible  for  promotion  within  a  shorter 
period,  or  by  screening  AID  personnel  for 
Vietnam  so  carefully  that  such  an  as- 
signment would  be  considered  an  indi- 
cation of  superior  ability.  There  are 
many  ways,  within  the  AID  organiza- 
tion, to  insure  that  only  the  best  are  sent 
to  Vietnam,  but  so  far,  to  my  knowledge, 
these  methods  have  not  been  fully  em- 
ployed. 

Fourth,  additional  programs  are 
needed  to  reach  the  rural  areas — which, 
after  all.  contain  80  percent  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  They  must  be  programs 
that  do  not  pour  black  market  money 
into  the  countryside.  Such  programs 
should  offer  realistic  and  practical  help 
in  farming,  irrigation,  transportation, 
health,  and  the  like.  Community  clinics 
for  such  endemic  ills  as  trachoma,  and 
sympathetic  treatment  for  civilians 
wounded  by  military  actions,  for  example, 
would  have  a  far-reaching  impact  upon 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

THE     ILTIMATE     OBJECTUT: 

The  ultimate  objective  for  South  Viet- 
nam is  nationhood.  But  the  South  Viet- 
namese, not  the  United  States,  must 
build  it.  As  Americans  strive  and  look 
forward  to  peace  and  a  day  when  mean- 
ingful elections  will  be  held — when  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  freely  select  their 
own  government — we  must  not  forget 
that  in  the  long  run  the  United  States 
cannot  rule  the  Vietnamese  people — we 
cannot  govern  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  was  in  Vietnam. 
I  .spent  a  part  of  a  day  with  tlie  U.S.  Ma- 
rines in  the  Da  Nang  area  visiting  a  .small 
village — actually  a  hamlet — where  about 
3.5  or  40  people  live  The  marines  had 
helped  to  build  a  ver>'  cnide  school  for 
the  youngsters  in  that  hamlet :  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  Marine  Corps  is  concen- 
trating particular  attention  on  the  Viet- 
namese children.  Throughout  the  Da 
Nang  area  our  marines  are  taking  a  ver>' 
real  personal  Interest  in  the  people  of  the 
villages  and  hamlets,  working  with  them 
on  their  agricultural  problems,  helping 


them  find  ways  to  irrigate  the  fields  and 
to  grow  more  rice,  and  helping  to  pro%-ide 
security  during  the  harvest.  At  a  near- 
by children's  hospital  built  and  operated 
by  >ur  marines.  Vietnamese  nurses  were 
being  paid  by  the  marines  out  of  their 
ow^l  pockets. 

The  marines  that  I  visited  in  the  Da 
Nang  area  represent  the  kind  of  example 
that  Americans  must  hold  out  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam.  Surely,  it  is  not  asking 
too  much  to  expect  that  U.S.  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  the  "other  war"  will  demon- 
strate a  comparable  interest  and  com- 
petency, and  that  our  AID  programs  will 
be  administered  efficiently  and  effective- 
ly Tliis  is  the  least  that  American  civil- 
ians can  do  while  American  ser\ncemen 
are  sacrificing  their  hves.  At  present, 
unfortunately,  It  is  more  than  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  lucid  ad- 
dress to  which  the  Senate  has  just  lis- 
tened, tliat  as  an  American.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  greet  our  new  and  able  col- 
league from  Michigan. 

As  a  Republican.  I  am  particularly 
grateful  that  one  with  his  background  in 
American  government  now  graces  this 
Chamber. 

I  believe  it  was  my  late,  great,  and  Il- 
lustrious predecessor.  Hiram  Johnson, 
who  on  one  occasion  said,  "Iii  war.  the 
first  casualty  is  truth"  It  is  an  aspect 
of  this  problem  wliich  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Michigan  has  out- 
lined so  carefully  to  the  Senate  today. 
I  trust  that  his  message  will  carrj-  beyond 
this  Senate  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  These  problems  have 
arisen  in  the  heat  of  conflict;  a  conflict 
which  certainly  involves  the  honor  and 
Integrity  of  the  American  system.  They 
must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people.  Action  must  be  taken 
to  increase  our  scrutiny  of  the  manner 
in  which  oiu  commodity  Import  program 
Is  being  conducted  in  South  Vietnam 
today. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  charges 

which  have  been  made  and  the  sF>ecific 
recommendations  which  our  able  col- 
league has  laid  down,  there  is.  I  beUeve, 
a  duty  mciunbtmt  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  respond  to 
this  challenge  posed  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  It  should  indicate  to  tne 
Senator  and  to  the  Senate  how  it  intends 
to  improve  the  procedures  and  how  it  in- 
tends to  remove  tiie  apparently  tremen- 
dous opportimity  for  corruption  tliat 
exists  in  the  use  of  the  commodity  im- 
port program. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  to  my  able 
friend  from  Michigan  that  I  thoroughly 
applaud  his  excellent  and  constructive 
suggestion  that  businessmen  in  America 
devote  their  knowledge  and  experience 
to  the  business  of  the  Govtmraent  of  the 
United  States  for  a  temporary  period  of 
time.  In  this  manner,  they  can  bring 
their  unique  and  successful  qualifications 
under  the  free  enterprise  system  to  bear 
in  the  exceedingly  important  cause  of 
freemen  10.000  miles  from  this  Chamber. 
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There  Is  also  a  s?reat  deal  of  pride  for 
all  Ainericans.  to  be  found  In  what  our 
young  men  In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  did 
with  respect  to  the  civilian  population  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  Senator  from 
Michisjan  has  ably  drawn  our  attention 
to  the  outstanding,'  efforts  of  our  fighting 
men  In  the  small  hamlets  and  villages  In 
the  rural  part  of  that  tragic  and  melan- 
choly land  I  was  particularly  proud  to 
Icnow  that  our  men  in  uniform  have  as- 
sisted young  people  in  constructing 
schools  and  the  local,  indigenous  popu- 
lation in  Improving  agriculture. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
a  question  In  the  Senator's  opinion,  is 
our  civilian  aid  program  working  with 
the  civilian  alms  of  our  military  person- 
nel in  that  country? 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
thank  my  d'-stiiiguished  c  Uleague  from 
California  for  his  very  kind  observations. 
I  think,  generally  speaking,  that  there 
is  close  cooperation  and  liaison  between 
our  AID  agency  in  Vietnam  and  our  mili- 
tary. I  elaborate  on  my  statement  by 
emphasizing  that  my  criticism  is  not 
focused,  or  is  not  intended  to  be 
focused,  on  all  aspects  of  our  AID  pm- 
gram  in  Vietnam.  I  am  particularly 
pointing  out  the  commodity  Import  pro- 
gram. 

I  al.so  want  to  emphasize  that  we  have 
many  fine,  competent,  dedicated  people 
in  Vietnam  m  the  AID  agency.  They 
are  not  all  incompetent,  by  any  means. 
Particularly  in  the  pacification  program, 
for  example,  we  have  people  in  the  AID 
agency  who  are  out  in  the  countryside, 
incurring  considerable  personal  risk,  and 
v,hn  are  doing  a  very  fin°  job  in  .some  of 
the  same  areas  In  which  the  marines  are 
doing  it.  When  I  mentioned  the  ma- 
rines, I  do  not  wish  to  Imply  that  that  is 
the  only  part  of  the  military  that  is  doing 
this  wurk  with  the  people  there.  It  just 
happens  thftt  I  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
in  the  Held  with  the  marines. 

I  hope,  with  that  elaboration,  perhaps 
the  address  I  have  made  today  will  be 
placed  m  a  proper  pei'spective. 

Mr.  KUCHPX  The  Senator  has  in- 
deed done  just  that  What  prompted  my 
incere.st  was  an  opportunity  I  had  to 
speak  with  some  returning  military  and 
civilian  personnel  over  the  last  year. 
0:ir  conversations  reflected  the  views  of 
the  ab'.o  Senator  in  that  we  do  have  ex- 
cellent and  able  American  civilians  in 
that  area.  Some  of  them  raised  consid- 
erablp  question,  in  connection  with  our 
Apprnpnatinns  Committee  function, 
that  perhaps  there  was  not  sufficient  at- 
t^'ntion  given  to  the  problems  of  the 
civilian  population.  As  the  Senator  has 
said.  80  percent  of  the  people  :n  Vietnam 
live  in  rural  areas.  It  is  in  these  small 
villages  and  hamlets,  where  such  prob- 
lems as  inadequate  sanitation  and  anti- 
quated techniques  of  asiriculture  and  the 
like,  offer  a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
th's  f\fie  program  to  help  the  civilian 
population  and  the  cau.^e  for  freedom. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  admirable  pre.sentation  and  for  his 
lucid  response  to  my  question.  I  would 
again  like  to  welcome  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  the  Senate  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  able  and  constructive  speech. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


I  also  wish  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  majority  leader  for  making  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  make  this  speech  at  thLs 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  have  the  Senator 
make  his  speech. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  let  me 
say  that  I  regret  that  committee  assign- 
ment responsibility  prevented  me  from 
beihg  on  the  floor  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Griffin! 
addressed  the  Chamber.  His  experience 
in  that  troubled  area,  his  great  record 
in  Congre.ss.  have  enabled  him  to  give 
to  our  own  colleagues,  and  indeed  to  the 
Nation,  a  great  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems to  which  he  has  directed  attention. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr  Pearson  I  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  5  minutes,  and  I  also  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  thereafter  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett  1 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


VIETNAM  CREDIBILITY  GAP 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  President,  on  May 
29  Radio  Moscow  devoted  some  attention 
to  the  speech  I  made  on  this  floor  on  May 
27  wherein  the  Soviets  indicated  that  yet 
another  US.  Senator  had  criticized  the 
Pr.-^sident  for  his  \'ietnam  policy. 

I  would  not  expect  to  be  correctly  re- 
ported or  correctly  interpreted  by  Radio 
Moscow,  but  I  shall  not  let  their  misrep- 
re.sentation  r?o  without  response 

Mr.  President.  I  support  a  policy  aimed 
at  the  containment  of  communism  in 
southeast  Asia;  the  halting  of  Commu- 
nist agnrresslon  and  the  guarantee  of  an 
independent  and  a  peaceful  South 
Vietnam. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  I  sought  to 
interpret  on  May  27  is  .some  meaning  as 
to  why  the  American  peojile  are  con- 
cerned and  confused  about  our  commit- 
ment and  about  our  participation  in 
Vietnam.  For  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  our  Nation  is  at  war.  Our  objec- 
tives are  honorable  and  worthy.  The 
American  people  genuinely  want  to  sup- 
port the  President  in  any  international 
crisis. 

Yet  to  the  average  citizen  whose  sup- 
port is  so  \Ttal  In  our  democratic  system 
we  appear  to  be  helpless  victims  of  a 
situation  we  cannot  control;  that  the 
most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world  can- 
not determine  its  own  destiny:  and  that 
while  we  know  where  we  have  been,  it  is 
impo.ssible  to  guess  where  we  will  be  in 
the  future. 

Why  is  there  such  uncertainty  and 
confusion?  Why  do  the  polls  and  the 
surve>"s  indicate  a  lack  of  support  for 
the  President  who  acts  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  a  nation  which  has  al- 
ways responded  with  great  unity  in 
times  of  international  confrontations? 

The  inevitable  answer  was  that  the 
administration's  position  was  not  be- 
lievable.   There  was  a  lack  of  credibility. 


And  in  the  Washington  lexicon  of  the 
day  there  existed  a  'credibility  gap  " 

With  some  due  candor  I  would  assume 
that  this  is  a  result  of  partisan  politics 
in  an  election  year.  Yet  the  most  vocif- 
erous  critics  are  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party.  And  one  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  continue  to  be  a 
growing  number  of  newspajx-r  editors 
and  columnists  who  are  constrained  to 
question  our  policy. 

So,  while  the  ever-present  partisan 
politics  is  always  present,  this  lack  of 
belief  in  the  administration  s  iwlicy  mast 
be  caused  by  something  else.  And  that 
something  el.se  Is  a  mismatch  between 
words  and  deeds,  a  contradiction  be- 
tween ends  and  means  and  a  conflict  in 
statements  and  actions  which  have  ex- 
isted over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
which  In  turn  brings  about  that  .'^luw 
erosion  of  public  confidence. 

Therefore,  the  tragedy  of  the  most 
agonizing  episode  in  the  midsixties  for 
all  Am-ricans  may  be  that  our  Vietnam 
policy  may  fail — not  because  they  are 
wrong,  but  l3ecau.se  our  people  are  con- 
fu^^ed  and  disillusioned. 

Mr.  President,  this  confusion  stems, 
it  seems  to  me.  from  three  administra- 
tion weakne.sses  regarding  our  policy  in 
Vietnam.  The  first  is  the  administra- 
tion's unhealthy  obsession  with  a  notion 
that  it  is  always  right  and  never  wrong— 
or  that,  at  least,  it  should  so  present 
lUself. 

And  sec.jnd  Ls  the  administration's 
overpowering  urge  to  be  "all  things  to  all 
men,  '  to  govern  by  consensus  not  only 
in  domestic,  but  in  foreign  policy.  The 
emphasis,  therefore.  ha.s  been  on  nul- 
lifying domestic  and  international  criti- 
cism rather  than  following  a  policy  be.st 
de.signated  to  achieve  the  objectives 
sought. 

And  third  is  what  appears  to  be  the  ad- 
ministration's aversion  to  long-range 
plannm.i,',  a  predisix>sition  of  "playing 
things  by  ear,"  of  resix)nding  rather 
than  taking  the  initiative. 

If  one  a.sserts  that  such  weaknesses 
exist,  there  Is,  of  course,  the  responsi- 
bility to  offer  some  documentation. 

Mr.  President,  In  recent  weeks  there 
have  been  repeated  storie^  of  shortages 
of  war  materials  in  Viemam.  Now  if 
we  know  anything  ab^ut  past  military 
buildups  of  this  sort,  we  know  that  such 
shortages  inevitably  occur.  And  if  these 
shortages  are  not  the  re.sult  of  gro.ss  mis- 
management 'hen  they  constitute  only 
another  of  harsh  facts  of  war — which 
is  organized  confusion  at  best 

But  what  has  been  the  administra- 
tion's response  to,  first,  the  press  dis- 
clo.siires  of  these  shortages  and  later  con- 
firmation by  congre.ssional  committees^ 
At  first  they  v.erc  categorically  denied 
The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  de.scr.bed  them 
as  "baloney,"  an  extreme  example  of  the 
administration's  overreaction  of  critics 
and  an  administration  that  admits  no 
mistakes;  and  admlnLsrration  policy 
which  seeks  to  discredit  critics,  but 
which  finally  only  raises  new  doubts 

And  then  there  was  the  speech  by  the- 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy  1,  who  suggested  that 
the  United  States  should  negotiate  with 
the  Vietcong. 
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The  administration's  overreaction 
once  again  proposed  that,  first,  they  were 
m  aiTveement:  .second,  that  tliey  were  in 
complete  disagreement;  and.  third,  that 
they  were  "very  close  to  Mr.  Kennedy's 
views.  ' 

This  is  another  illustration  of  an  ad- 
mini.'tration  iryine  to  cover  all  bets,  at- 
tempting to  be  all  things  to  all  people  at 
all  limes.  But  in  the  meantime,  what 
Is  our  policy?  New  doubts  are  raised. 
New  confusions  are  created. 

In  the  order  of  things  the.se  may  be 
matters  of  small  circumstaiace,  but  let 
us  go  on  to  review  issues  of  greater 
consequence. 

In  the  administration's  explanation  of 
tiie  basic  reasons  as  to  why  we  are  in 
Vietnam  they  speak  In  generalities. 

The  administration  spokesmen  talk  of 
defending  freedom  and  democracy  In 
South  Vietnam.  These  are  admirable 
causes.  The  very  basic  tenants  of  our 
foreign  policy  are  to  expand  the  bound- 
aries of  freedom  by  means  of  halting  ag- 
pre.ssion  and  by  means  of  peaceful  per- 
sua.<;ion.  But  admirable  as  they  may  be, 
who  among  us  now  really  believes  there 
is  any  real  meaningful  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy in  Vietnam  or  Indeed  in  ."south- 
east Asia? 

The  administration  ."ipeaks  In  terms  of 
narrow  legalisms,  of  honoring  commit- 
ments, of  contending  that  we  are  bound 
by  the  SEATO  Treaty.  But  if  we  are. 
other  treaty  members  apparently  do  not 
appear  to  believe  that  they  are  so  bound. 
Ana  apparently  the  administration  does 
not  either  for  it  has  never  really  con- 
sulted with  our  allies  regarding  Vietnam 
policies.  It  talks  to  them  in  terms  of 
more  men  and  material  commitment,  but 
it  does  not  di.scuss  policy  or  SEATO 
Treaty  obligations. 

Tiie  administration  talks  about  our 
ror-iinitnient  by  past  administrations,  by 
tiie  Kennedy  administration  and  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  These  com- 
mitments supposedly  are  binding  upon 
our  Government  and  on  our  people  for 
which  we  are  honorbound.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Eisenhower 
commitment  was  nothing  more  than  a 
letter  to  the  Diem  Government  offering 
economic  and  technical  assistance  upon 
the  condition  that  there  would  be 
achieved  certain  social,  economic  and 
political  reforms. 

Mr  President,  the  real  rea.son  we  are 
in  South  Vietnam  today  is  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  imperialistic,  totalitarian 
communism  Into  South  Vietnam  and 
into  the  rest  of  .southeast  Asia  which 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  world  This 
has  been  a  cornerstone  of  our  foreign 
policy  for  two  decades.  It  Is  the  basis 
of  t.he  ATarshall  plan:  it  was  tlie  reason 
we  instituted  the  airlift  into  Berlin;  that 
we  resisted  Soviet-sponsored  thrasts  into 
Greece.  Iran,  and  Turkey;  it  is  the  rea- 
son we  opposed  conventional  warfare  in 
Korea;  it  is  the  rea.son  we  reacted  to  the 
mi.ssile  crisis  in  Cuba;  and  Indeed  it  Is 
the  reason  we  are  committed  in  south- 
ea.<;t  Asia.  And  the  administration  ought 
to  say  so  The  American  people  would 
understand.  But  to  talk  about  our 
pre.sence  there  in  terms  of  treaty  com- 
mitments, legalistic  arguments  and  talk 
of  a  war  for  freedom  and   democracy 


clouds  the  real  reason  and  creates  doubt 
and  confusion 

Let  me  make  reference  to  another 
pha.se  of  this  problem  which  has  long 
been  difBcult  for  the  American  people 
to  understand.  This  is  our  position  in 
regard  to  negotiations  with  the  Commu- 
nists In  May  1965  the  President,  in  his 
now  famous  Johns  Hopkins  speech,  said 
we  would  negotiate  anywhere  at  any 
time  without  prior  conditions.  We  then 
imfnediately  lmpo.sed  a  condition  our- 
selves and  that  was  that  we  would  not 
negotiate  with  the  Vietcong.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  there  may  have  been  good 
and  valid  reasons  why  we  .should  not 
negotiate  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  Certainly  we  should  not  negotiate 
only  with  the  Communists  in  South  Viet- 
nam as  Hanoi  and  Peking  would  suggest. 
But  here  again  is  more  uncertainty 

Note  also  that  every  time  we  e.^^calate 
our  peace  effort  we  also  escalate,  in  like 
manner,  our  military  effort.  One  dilutes 
the  other. 

In  relation  to  the  so-called  peace  feel- 
ers. I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  after 
our  declaration  that  we  would  explore 
all  possibilities  of  negotiation,  the  Amer- 
ican people  learned  of  the  overtures 
through  the  United  Nations,  through  the 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  and  others  only 
after  evidence  had  come  forth  to  the 
extent  that  the  administration  could  no 
longer  deny  that  they  existed.  Again 
these  overtures  may  not  have  been 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  adminis- 
tration's position  may  have  been  abso- 
lutely sound.  But  the  administration 
was  di.scredlted  when  they  first  denied 
their  existence  and  then  had  to  acknowl- 
edge such  contacts  after  pubhc  disclosure. 

I  make  reference  al.so  to  the  so-called 
peace  offensive  of  January  1966.  At  that 
time  all  will  recall  that  the  bombing 
had  stopped.  Amba.ssador  Haniman 
was  sent  to  Poland.  Yugoslavia,  and  In- 
dia; Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy  went  to  Ot- 
tawa; Ambassador  Goldberg  was  sent 
to  the  Vatican.  Rome.  Paris,  and  Lon- 
don; the  Vice  President  toured  the  Far 
East  capitals:  Amba.s.sador  Kohler  called 
upon  those  in  authority  "in  the  Soviet 
Union:  Mr  G.  Mennen  Williams  con- 
tacted several  African  nations;  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Mann  went  to  Mexico. 

This  was  a  massive  peace  offensive.  A 
great  political  display.  But  even  at  the 
time  it  was  underway  many  felt  that 
the  objective  was  to  nullify  criticism 
rather  than  to  find  a  resp>onse  to  cur 
peace  offensive. 

The  point  is  if  in  the  past  months  we 
had  been  making  the  proper  diplomatic 
efforts  then  this  diplomatic  spectacular 
would  have  been  unnecessai-y.  And  If 
we  had  not  been  makins  the  proper  dip- 
lomatic efforts  for  peace  th.en  this  jet 
diplomacy  would  convince  no  one. 

Let  me  make  reference  to  the  severe 
problem  of  government  stability  in  South 
Vietnam.  A  great  cloud  hangs  over 
America's  involvement  with  the  numer- 
ous Saigon  governments. 

I  specifically  make  reference  to  the 
Honolulu  Conference.  The  situation  at 
that  time  was  that  the  peace  offensive 
had  failed,  the  bombing  had  been  re- 
sumed in  the  norili.  the  desperately 
needed  economic,  social,  and  political  re- 
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forms  had  not  taken  place,  criticism  of 
the  adminis: ration's  position  was  in- 
creasing as  manifested  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings. 
It  was  precisely  at  this  point  that  the 
President,  together  with  his  top  advisers, 
went  off  to  a  conference  with  Premier 
Ky.  and  here  again  the  general  feeling 
among  many  was  that  this  was  to  nullify 
criticism  at  home  rather  than  to  extend 
a  long-range  policy. 

Secretary  McNamara's  recent  offhand 
comment  that  the  conflict  between  the 
Ky  regime  and  the  Buddhists  was  a 
healthy  sign  was  either  thoughtless  or 
naive. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  one  can  under- 
stand the  niceties  of  diplomacy  and  the 
delicate  circumstances  of  international 
relations.  But  if  the  United  States  ap- 
proves and  supixirts  each  government, 
we.  in  turn,  compound  the  confusion  in 
the  minds  and  in  the  consciences  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  confusion  lies 
in  the  mismatched  words  and  deeds  of 
the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  reduce  this 
to  a  .single  proposition,  looking  back  over 
the  long  and  troubled  past,  one  will  see 
that  the  administration  from  time  to 
time  has  taken  a  public  position  that  we 
would  commit  our.selvcs  only  so  far.  and 
at  the  same  time  the  administration  as- 
serted that  there  were  certain  actions 
which  we  would  not  do  and  that  this 
scope  of  commitment  would  achieve  the 
objectives  that  we  seek.  Then  inevit- 
ably conditions  change  and  the  admin- 
istration does  the  vei-y  act  that  they 
promised  not  to  do.  whether  it  be  in- 
creased troop  commitment  or  some  other 
action  But  now  they  say  this  new  es- 
calation, this  new  commitment,  will  solve 
the  Vietnam  problem.  Yet  the  solution 
never  comes. 

Let  me  illustrate.  In  1964  the  Presi- 
dent said  our  objectives  caH  be  achieved 
without  American  troops.  Today  there 
are  over  400.000  Ainerican  troops  in 
North  Vietnam. 

In  1964  tn*  President  indicated  that 
there  wouLfl  b^  no  bombing  north  of  the 
iTth  parallel/  At  a  later  time  air  strikes 
into  North  '^etnani  became  necessarj-  to 
cut  the  supply  lines,  yet  supplies  con- 
tinue to  flow  over  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail 
in  ever-increasing  volume. 

If  the  admlni-stration  really  thought 
that  a  limited  action  and  a  limited  com- 
mitment would  sufflce.  then  the  result  is 
a  misjudgment.  But  if  the  administra- 
tion thought  that  the  Um.ited  commit- 
ments preriously  made  would  never  suf- 
fice, then  It  constitutes  deception.  But. 
in  any  event,  the  result  Is  confusion  and 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  once  again,  I  say  that  I 
will  support  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration which  is,  as  I. understand  it,  to 
be  goals  of  halting  <7ommunist  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  and 
hi  ."iecuring  a  free  and  Independent  South 
Vietnam.  As  I  stated.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  America:"!  people  want  to  support 
the  administration.  I  am  persuaded  that 
our  objectives  are  right  and  honorable 
and  worthy.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
administration  will  receive  the  support. 
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of  our  people  il  It  will  only  clearly  state 
the  reasons  for  our  commitment. 

Tlie  people  of  this  lemd  are  wise  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  understand  that 
the  lessons  in  South  Vietnam  in  19€6  are 
the  same  lessons  of  Municli  in  1939.  I 
think  they  are  wi.se  enough  to  under- 
stand that  freedom  of  South  Vietnam 
is  not  the  same  kind  of  freedom  that  we 
would  have  for  our  land  and  for  our  E>eo- 
ple.  and  they  know  and  expect  that  the 
unexpected  will  occur. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  American 
public  can  understand  a  policy  of  limited 
action  for  limited  objectives,  that  they 
can  understand  that  there  is  a  new  con- 
cept of  victory  in  a  nuclear  age  and  that 
they  are  willing  to  do  what  Is  necessary 
in  these  times. 

Mr.  President,  one  last  point.  The 
great  wrong  of  the  administration's  pol- 
icy of  seeking  a  consensus  In  foreign  af- 
fairs Is  that  not  only  doubt  and  confu- 
sion have  resulted,  but  it  is  In  the  fact 
that  in  this  doubt  and  confusion  many 
people  have  been  driven  to  extreme  posi- 
tions. The  simplistic  approach  of  all-out 
war  on  one  hand  or  complete  withdrawal 
on  the  other  gains  popularity  every  day. 
The  broad  body  of  thought  which  under- 
stood that  there  are  no  simple  answers 
for  Vietnam:  that  understood  that  there 
is  no  "yes  or  no"  an-swer;  that  under- 
stood that  solutions  do  not  appear  In 
black  or  white  shades  now  is  dissolved 
and  the  administration's  mismatch  of 
words  ajid  deeds  has  led  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  people  into  extreme  posi- 
tions which  can  only  give  way  to  extreme 
solutions. 

For  America,  in  the  midsixties  the 
agony  of  Vietnam  could  be  the  trial  for 
this  generation.  What  we  need  today  is 
reason,  understanding  and  patience  and. 
Mr.  President,  these  will  exist  if  our  goals 
are  clear  and  If  we  know  where  we  are 
going. 


CONTAMINATION     OP     THE     COLO- 
RADO RIVER  BASIN 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
peatedly in  recent  years  I  have  spoken 
to  the  Senate  about  the  increasing 
hazards  to  man  and  hLs  progeny  caused 
by  radioactive  contamination  and  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we 
dnnk  and  the  food  we  eat.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  on  this  subject. 

Radiation  exposure  is  cumulative  and 
it  comes  from  many  sources.  We  are 
receiving  ever  greater  exposures  from 
the  known  sources  of  radiation.  We  are 
ever  finding  new.  hitherto  unsuspected, 
sources  of  radiation  The  more  moni- 
toring and  surveillance  of  the  environ- 
ment we  undertake  the  more  we  find 
which  needs  to  be  done. 

The  newspapers,  in  a  paragraph  here. 
a  paragraph  there,  report  these  In- 
creases: We  read  of  Columbia  River  oy- 
sters contaminated  by  the  Hanford 
Laboratory  In  Washington,  we  hear  of 
Eskimos  exposed  to  unusual  amoimts  of 
radiation  in  the  Arctic,  we  learn  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Colorado  River  are  pol- 
luted by  the  tailings  of  uranlimi  mills, 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
warns  us  against  use  of  the  fluoroscope 
and  the  British  medical  journal  Lancet 


warns  us  against  unnecessary  diagnostic 
X-rays. 

All  of  this  is  reported;  yet  it  is  buried 
Iji  the  rush  of  the  day-to-day  news.  No- 
where is  it  all  put  together.  Nowhere  are 
the  full  implications  of  the  increasing 
radioactive  burdens  to  man  and  ills  en- 
vironment made  clear. 

When  the  test  ban  treaty  was  ratified. 
Federal  interest — especially  congression- 
al interest — in  radiation  hazards  seemed 
to  fade  away.  This  Is  unfortunate  for 
as  the  National  Advisory  Conunittee  on 
Radiation  pointed  out  In  Its  report  to 
the  Surgeon  General  this  April: 

Although  the  nuclear  weapons  test  ban 
appeared  to  reduce  the  need  for  environ- 
mental surveillance  for  a  time,  current  world 
conditions  make  a  continuing  effort  in  this 
field  essential 

Essential  as  our  efforts  in  this  field 
may  be,  they  are  not  now  even  remotely 
adequate  to  the  problem.  It  is  true  that 
the  test  ban  treaty  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  radioactivity  released  in  the 
air  through  atmospheric  testing  by  the 
great  powers.  It  did  not  reduce,  how- 
ever, the  amount  released  through  Inad- 
vertent "venting"  from  underground 
tests.  Neither  France  nor  Red  China  are 
affected  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and 
both  are  mounting  atmospheric  testing 
programs  thLs  summer.  The  extent  and 
use  of  radioactive  substances  in  medi- 
cine increase  substantially  each  year. 
The  full  extent  of  the  ability  of  certain 
food  chains  to  absorb  radioactive  ma- 
terials is  only  now  being  determined. 
The  difficulty  of  safely  disposing  of  radio- 
active waste  products  has  yet  to  be 
solved.  The  Federal  and  State  respon- 
sibilities in  all  these  fields  are  unclear 
and  unsettled. 

In  reviewing  these  and  other  matters 
the  National  Advi-sory  Committee  on  Ra- 
diation in  its  report  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral has  proposed  a  greatly  Increased 
Federal  effort  to  strengthen  our  research 
and  training  programs  in  radiology,  to 
strengthen  our  laboratory  and  statistical 
resources  and  to  develop  standards  of 
acceptable  radiation  exposure  that  make 
clear  "the  balance  of  profit  and  risk"  in- 
volved in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
human  application  of  ionizing  radiation. 
The  pre.sent  guidelines  are  drawn  with- 
out adequate  knowledge  and  without 
adequate  consultation  with  repre.scnta- 
tives  of  the  life  scientists.  Until  now 
the  safety  standards  on  radiation  ex- 
posure have  been  administered  largely 
by  the  men  who  make  the  radiation. 
They  are  hardly  unbiased. 

The  Advisory  Committee  report  is  im- 
portant, its  recommendations  are  vital. 
I  intend  to  make  sure  that  it  is  heard 

Radiation  contamination  is  a  problem 
facing  all  mankind.  It  is  especially 
pressing  in  the  United  States  because  of 
the  ever-increasing  military,  medical, 
and  industrial  uses  we  are  making  of 
radiation  materials.  In  order  to  draw 
Senators"  attention  to  the  problem,  I  in- 
tend, over  the  next  3  weeks,  to  speak  on 
three  particularly  distressing  cases  of  ex- 
cessive radiation  exposure.  In  location 
these  range  from  New  York  to  Arizona, 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  of  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  and  Utah  there  are 


33  uranium  ore-processing  mills.  Some 
of  these  are  now  shut  down;  some  of 
these  are  still  open.  Beside  each  there 
are  piles  of  mill  tailings.  These  are 
heavily  radioactive  and  in  some  cases 
they  have  seriously  contaminated  the 
area  about  them.  Today  let  me  draw  the 
attention  of  tlie  Senate  to  two  particular 
examples:  the  contamination  of  the  San 
Miguel  and  the  Animas  Rivers. 

The  mills  along  the.se  two  rivers  are 
AEC  licensed.  This  means  that  they  are 
required  by  their  license  to  abide  by  the 
so-called  part  20  regulations  which  limit 
the  amount  of  concentrations  of  radio- 
activity which  can  be  released  from  mlO 
sites.  These  regulations  were  proposed 
in  1955  and  were  adopted  in  1957. 

Let  us  see  how  well  they  were  regarded. 

The  Federal  Government  has  promul- 
gated radiation  protection  guides  which 
are  to  be  used  in  evaluating  radiation 
contamination  hazards  from  peacetime 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  guides  clear- 
ly state  that  radiation  exposure  siiould 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible  They  set  forth 
three  ranges  of  exposure.  The  first. 
range  I.  calls  for  "periodic  confirmatory 
surveillance  as  necessary."  The  second, 
range  II,  provides  for  "quantitative  sur- 
veillance and  routine  control  "  The  pur- 
pose of  this  control  is  defined  as  provid- 
ing "reasonable  assurance  that  average 
rates  of  Intake  by  a  suitable  sample  of 
an  exposed  population  group,  averaged 
over  the  sample  and  averaged  over 
periods  of  time  of  the  order  of  1  year. 
do  not  exceed  the  upper  value  of  range 
n." 

Range  III  calls  for  "evaluation  and  ap- 
plication of  additional  control  measures 
as  necessary."  It  Is  presumed  that 
lengthy  exposure  to  range  III  levels  of 
radiation  would  call  for  active  counter 
measures  in  the  community  or  the  area: 
food  exchange,  crop  storage,  water  treat- 
ment, and  so  forth. 

The  principal  radionuclide  released 
from  the  uranium  mill  pilings  ha.s  been 
radium  226.  The  FRC  guide  for  radium 
specifies  that  exposure  from  0  to  2  plco- 
curies  of  Ra"'  is  In  range  I;  exposure 
from  2  to  20  plcocurles  of  Ra"'  is  In  range 
n  and  exposure  from  20  to  2(^  of  Ra"^  is 
In  range  III. 

An  average  person  drinks  and  eats 
about  2  2  liters  of  water  a  day. 

Keep  these  facts  in  mind 

In  1955  the  San  Miguel  River  contained 
concentrations  of  radium  226  as  high  as 
88  picograms  per  liter.  If  any  one  had 
been  drinking  water  from  this  river  at 
that  time  he  would  have  absorbed  193.6 
picograms  of  radium  a  day.  This  is  at 
the  upper  limit  of  range  III. 

The  Animas  River  In  1959  contained 
24  picograms  of  radium  per  liter  A  per- 
son drinking  from  this  river  would  have 
received  52.8  picograms  of  radium  per 
day.  Again  this  is  a  level  well  within 
range  III. 

A  polluted  river  does  damage  to  the 
entire  river  environment  For  example, 
the  sport  fish  disappeared  from  both  riv- 
ers during  the  years  of  maximum  pollu- 
tion. Some  hardy  fish  remained.  Min- 
nows taken  downstream  from  the  ura- 
nium mills  in  1958  contained,  on  an  aver- 
age, 18  times  the  natural  background 
level  of  radium   contamination      Some 
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.samples  contained  as  much  as  48  times 
the  natural  background  level. 

Ft>li  taken  from  the  San  Miguel  River 
in  1956  and  1957  were  as  much  as  98 
times  more  radioactive  than  they  sliould 
have  been. 

Bottom  fauna  taken  from  the  Animas 
River  in  1961  contained  radium  con- 
taminations as  much  as  30  times  greater 
than  normal.  Bottom  fauna  taken  from 
the  San  Miguel  River  at  the  end  of  1962, 
7  years  after  the  maximum  contamina- 
tion ix'riod.  still  retained  concentrations 
of  radium  226  20  times  greater  than 
normal. 

Tlie  radium  content  of  algae  from  these 
two  rivers  was  even  greater.  In  1959 
algae  taken  from  the  Animas  River  con- 
tained 888  plcocuries  of  radium  226  per 
gram  ashed  weight.  Compare  this  with 
samples  of  unpolluted  algae  taken  from 
above  the  radium  mill  which  contained 
an  average  of  4  plcocurles  per  pram.  Al- 
gae t.aken  from  the  San  Miguel  River  In 
1957  ranged  as  high  as  3.560  plcocuries 
of  radium  226  per  gram  of  aslied  weight. 
Tills  is  890  times  the  level  of  the  mi- 
polluted  .samples  of  algae. 

Theie  are  approximately  25.000  per- 
sons living  in  the  Animas  River  Basin. 
Fewer  persons  live  along  the  banks  of 
the  San  Miguel  River.  Even  so.  these 
people  have  been  drinking  treated  or  un- 
treated river  water  and  have  been  irrl- 
gatmc:  their  crops  with  water  taken  from 
these  rivers.  Radiation  contamination 
of  alfalfa  and  hay  grown  along  the 
Animas  River  averaged  about  nine  times 
the  normal  expected  level  during  the 
period  of  maximum  contamination. 
Now  several  years  after,  the  levels  of 
contamination  stand  at  70  plcocuries  per 
kilogram,  about  four  times  the  natural 
concentration  of  radium  226. 

Uranium  mills  have  been  operating  in 
the  Colorado  River  Valley  since  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  began  studying  the  radia- 
tion .safety  aspects  of  mill  operations 
only  in  1957.  The  AEC  began  its  study 
of  closed  mill  pilings  only  in  1963.  By 
that  time  much  water,  much  radiation, 
had  flowed  over  the  dam. 

It  may  be  that  the  AEC  part  20  regu- 
lations are  adequate  to  the  task  of  pro- 
hibiting such  contamination  as  I  have 
outlined.  It  may  be,  but  I  doubt  It. 
Most  of  the  contamination  in  the 
Animas  and  San  Miguel  Rivers  occurred 
after  the  part  20  regulations  had  been 
promulgated. 

It  may  be  that  the  pilings  at  the  closed 
mill  sites  are  properly  banked  and  that 
there  Ls^no  danger  of  their  contaminants 
leaching -into  the  streams  or  drainlnp 
mto  the  water  table.  It  may  be.  but  I 
am  not  sure  of  this. 

Ilie  problem  Is  very  real  at  the  closed 
niill  Kites  In  the  Colorado  River  Valley. 
Radium  226  has  a  half  life  of  1.620  years 
We  must  have  more  than  the  present 
temporary  measures  to  giiard  against 
the  long-lived  hazard  caused  by  radium 
contaminated  mill  pilings.  This  prob- 
lem may  become  even  more  Important  in 
the  years  ahead.  Uranium  is  basically 
a  scarce  material  and  uranium  produc- 
tion can  be  expected  to  rise  substantially 
"1  the  years  ahead.  It  is  expected  that 
''orld  demand  for  uranium  will  reach 


about  60.000  tons  a  year  In  1980.  a  50- 
percent  increase  over  present  capacity. 
To  meet  this  demand,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  open  new  mines  and  mills  and 
to  reopen  old  ones.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  uranium  in  the  United  States  to 
be  mined  and  pro.specting  is  now  going 
on  at  a  lively  level. 

Because  contamination  from  pilings  Is 
a  real  and  continuing  problem.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI  Is  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  before  his  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

Much  valuable  evidence  has  been  ob- 
tained at  these  hearings.  I  am  told  the 
subcommittee  intends  to  continue  Its 
study  and  I  here  pledge  to  give  the  com- 
mittee every  assistance  and  support  that 
I  can. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  is  but  one 
of  many  hot  spots.  We  are  learning  only 
slowly  and  very  tardily  how  to  measure 
and  evaluate  the  extent  of  the  contami- 
nation in  the  biological  food  chain  and 
our  environment  generally.  We  must 
trail*  the  men,  pro\ade  the  laboratories, 
and  finance  the  research  needed  to  in- 
sure that  with  the  increasing  use  of  radi- 
ation products  mankind  does  not  inad- 
vertently do  his  world  grave  and  perma- 
nent harm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  of  questions  wliich  I 
sent  to  the  chairman  on  the  pollution  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  as  well  as  re- 
plies to  these  questions  from  the  AEC 
and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  and  also  an  article 
on  the  increased  demand  for  uranium 
from  May  14  issue  of  the  Economist  may 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
time, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  6,  1966. 
Honorable  Edmund  8.  Muskie. 
Chairjnan,  Subcornmittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution.  Cornmittee  on  Public  Works. 
United  States  Senate,  Washinffton.  DC. 

Deaji  Mr  Chairman:  I  deeply  regret  that 
I  am  unable  to  appear  before  your  subcom- 
mittee as  It  begins  Its  study  of  the  hazards 
caused  by  uranium  mill  tailings  piles  In  the 
Colorado  River  basin  and  as  it  considers  what 
public  policy  should  be  on  such  matters  I 
congratulate  you  and  your  subcommittee  for 
undertaking  what  Is  a  most  complicated  and 
dreadfully  Important  Inquiry. 

As  you  know,  for  several  years  I  have 
worked  to  expand  and  Improve  our  research 
programs  on  riidlatlon  protection.  We  spend 
many  blUlonB  of  dollars  a  year  building 
nuclear  weapons;  we  spend  very  few  dollars 
a  year  investigating  their  efTects  on  man  and 
his   environment — both  potential    and   real 

Radiation  contamination  is  of  particular 
concern  to  Alaskans.  The  Arctic  food  chain 
Is  highly  susceptible  to  contamination  from 
radioactive  fallout.  This  fallout  comes  to 
earth  and  settles  on  the  Arctic  mosses  and 
sedges.  These  plants  receive  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  air  and  not  from  the  earth. 
They  Uve  for  many  years  and  fallout  remains 
ujxjn  them.  The  moeaes  are  eaten  by  the 
wandering  herds  of  caribous,  and  the  cari- 
bous become  heavily  radioactive.  The  in- 
land Eskimos,  citizens  of  Alaska  and  the 
Umted  States  of  America,  are  dependent  in 
large  part  for  their  protein  on  caribou  meat. 
And  as  a  resxilt.  the  ingestion  of  radio- 
nuclides   by    the    Inland    Arctic  .£sk>moe    Is 


many  times  greater  than  Uie  average  for 
Americans  across  the  48  United  States.  It 
approaches,  Indeed  somettmes  exceeds,  the 
maximum  permissible  levels  as  set  by  the 
Radiation  F>rotect!on  Guide  Attached  to 
this  letter  you  will  find  severa:  speeches 
which  I  have  given  to  the  Senate  discussing 
this  problem  In  great  detail.  I  would  ask 
that  the  subcommittee  make  these  speeches 
a  part  of  Its  hearing  record. 

As  a  result  of  these  speeches  and  the  con- 
cern of  scientists  and  others.  I  have  been 
successful  in  obtaining  improved  monitor- 
ing and  surveillance  prograrris  for  Arctic 
Alaska  The  situation  is  being  closely 
waT^'hed  and  counter  measures  are  being 
studied  so  that  we  will  be  prepared  to  in- 
sure the  safety  and  health  of  the  Alaska 
Eskimos. 

Alaska  Is  not  the  only  place  where  radia- 
tion problems  cause  concern.  The  appalling 
amount*  of  Iodine  131  which  hare  fallen 
over  part*  of  Nevada  and  southern  Utah  are 
only  now  being  fully  investigated'  It  may 
veil  be  that  the  levels  absorbed  by  the  chil- 
dren in  that  area  of  the  country  have  been 
sufficiently  great  to  cause  measurable  somatic 
effects. 

Your  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
Is  taking  up  a  problem  no  less  grave.  The 
pollution  by  way  of  uranium  mill  tailings 
sliding  Into  the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado 
River  apparently  has  been — and  may  well 
still  be — extensive  A  close  reading  of  the 
report  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  Indicates  that  In  three 
rivers  at  least,  levels  of  radiation  have  been 
reached  which  exceed  the  so-called  maxi- 
mum permissible  levels  as  established  by 
the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion. 

In  1955  the  San  Miguel  River  cont.alned 
concentrations  of  ra41um-226  as  high  as  88 
plcoprams  per  liter.  In  1961  South  Creek 
had  concentrations  measured  at  27  plco- 
Krams  per  liter  in  1959  the  Animas  River 
contained  24  picograms  per  liter  of  radlum- 
226  According  to  the  Radiation  Protection 
Guide  anything  more  than  2  plcocurles  of 
radium-226  absorbed  per  day  by  a  large 
scale  of  population  group  would  call  for 
federal  "quantitative  surveillance  and  rou- 
tine control."  According  to  the  Guide,  any- 
thing more  than  20  plcocurles  per  day  would 
call  for  "evaluation  and  application  of  addi- 
tional control  measures" — this  is  commonly 
taken  to  mean  the  application  of  counter 
measures 

A  picogram  of  radlum-226  taken  inter- 
nally will  produce  the  equivalent  of  a  plco- 
curle  of  radiation. 

An  average  person  drinks  and  eats  about 
2.2  liters  of  water  a  day 

If  a  person  were  to  drink  water  from  the 
Animas  River  during  Its  period  of  high 
radium  contamination  he  would  have  ab- 
sorbed 52.8  plcocurles  of  radlum-226  a  day. 
This  U  well  within  Range  3 

If  a  person  were  to  drink  South  Creek 
water  during  Its  period  of  high  radium, 
contamination  he  would  have  absorbed  59.4 
plcocurles  a  day.  Tbls  also  Is  well  within 
Ranee  3 

If  a  person  who  lived  along  the  San  Miguel 
River  drank  Its  water  In  1965.  he  would  h»ve 
absorbed  193.6  plcocurles  of  radium  a  dqy — 
an  amount  at  the  verv  upper  limit  of  Raage 
3 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  people 
drinking  water  from  these  rivers  during  these 
periods  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunlsslon  knows  but  I  would  like 
to  find  out. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  the  subcommittee 
would  ask  the  Commission  witnesses  the  fol- 
lowing questions  In  my  behalf.  I  am  very 
much  Interested  in  having  their  replies. 

The  rivers  and  wells  In  the  area  have  been 
polluted  with  radioactive  contamination. 
The  food  chain  has  been  polluted  too.    I  am 
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Informed  that  alfalfa  and  hay  are  particu- 
larly susceptible  and  as  a  result  the  cattle 
feed  for  the  area  Is  unusually  radioactive. 

What  are  the  .Injures  for  the  radlum-226 
content  of  alfalfa  aiid  hay  In  the  area? 

Are  the  dairy  cattle  In  the  area  of  radio- 
active contamination? 

Is  radium-226  concentrated  In  the  milk? 

What  is  the  radioactive  content  of  the 
sport  Ush  if  the  three  streams? 

What  is  the  radioactive  content  of  the 
algae  and  other  marine  plants  In  the 
streams? 

How  many  human  beings  live  in  the  con- 
taminated area  and  drink  wat«r  from  the 
contaminated  wells  and  rivers? 

Huw  much  Is  known  of  the  doses  received 
by  the  j>eople  drinking  It  and  using  the 
water'' 

What  is  the  maximum  dose  recorded  In 
each  of  the  river  basins? 

What  Is  the  average  of  each  of  the  three? 

As  part  of  this  area  Is  within  the  wind 
pattern  of  the  Las  Vegas  test  site.  It  may  be 
that  some  persons  have  received  similar  ex- 
posure from  fallout  aa  well  as  from  radium 
In  tlie  water. 

Have  any  studies  been  made  of  the  total 
dose  from  all  sources  absorbed  by  the  people 
who  live  along  these  rivers? 

I  know  that  there  are  difficult  questions 
and  that  they  must  In  large  part  be  answered 
by  estimation  but  I  believe  that  they  are  Im- 
portant questions. 

T  deeply  appreciate  whatever  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
can  do  to  provide  their  answers. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E   L.  Bartt.ett. 

Attachmen't  1 

Response   to   Qitestions   Raised   in   Senator 

Bartletts  Ljitter  from  AEC 

The  following  discussion  Is  given  In  re- 
sponse to  the  various  questions  presented  in 
aenator  BARn-ETr's  letter. 

Senator  Barlett's  letter  refers  to  concen- 
trations of  radHim-226  In  the  Animas  River. 
San  Miguel  River  and  South  Creek.  With 
respect  to  the  Anlmaa  River,  Senator  Bart- 
LiTTS  comments  refer  to  a  situation  which 
existed  in  1958  when  a  uranium  mill  at 
Durango.  Colorado,  was  dl-scharging  solids 
and  liquids  containing  concentrations  of 
radium -226  and  other  radioactive  materials 
directly  to  the  Anlma.>i  River.  In  1959.  a.-;  a 
result  of  AEC  and  Public  Health  Service  ac- 
tions, the  mill  discontinued  releasing  solid 
tailings  to  the  river  and  minimized,  through 
constrtictlon  of  settling  ponds,  liquid  ef- 
fluents being  released  to  the  Animas  River. 
Slmilariy.  action  was  also  taken  by  the  mills 
located  near  the  San  Miguel  River  and  South 
Creek  to  prevent  discharge  of  solid  waste 
tailings  into  these  streams.  As  a  result  of 
the.-'e  actions,  the  concentrations  of  radlum- 
226  and  other  radioactive  materials  in  these 
streams  steadily  declined  to  their  present  low 
levels. 

To  Illustrate  this  decline  in  radlum-226 
concentrations,  the  average  radlum-22e  con- 
centration in  the  Anlmaa  River  at  the  Colo- 
rado-New Mexico  state  line  below  the  mill 
at  Durango  was  7.6  ptcocurles  per  liter  In 
1958  when  both  solid  waste  tailings  (15  tons 
per  dayi  and  untreated  liquid  wastes  (3CK) 
gallons  per  minute)  were  being  released  to 
the  river  In  1959  when  solid  taJUngs  were 
no  longer  released,  the  radlum-226  concen- 
tration dropped  to  14  ptcocurles  per  liter. 
During  the  perlixi  1961-1963  when  the  major 
part  of  liquid  wiistes  was  not  being  released 
to  the  river,  the  average  radium-22C  concen- 
tration was  0  32  plcocuries  per  liter.  Fol- 
lowing the  closing  of  the  mill  In  1963,  the 
radium-226  concentration  decreased  to  0  13 
ptcocurles  per  liter.  The  average  radiuxn- 
226  concentration  for  the  period  March 
through  July,   1965.  was  0  09  plcocurlea  per 


liter    or    about    1,  100    of    the    AEC    Part    20 
stiOidards. 

The  mixlmnm  concentration  of  radium- 
226  reported  for  the  Animas  River  from  a  one 
day  sample  collected  in  1^59  w:us  24  picocuries 
per  liter,  and  for  the  San  Miguel  River  from 
a  sample  collected  in  1955  was  88  plcocuries 
per  liter  The  maximum  radlum-226  concen- 
tration reported  for  South  Creek  wis  27  plco- 
curie.s  per  liter.  These  values  represent  single 
samples  and  not  average  radlum-226  concen- 
trations which  were  not  detern;lned  at  tliat 
time.  However,  the  data  in  the  FWPCA 
Radium  Monltorlnif  Network  Data.  Rcle.^.se 
No,  8.  for  the  period  February  to  August, 
1965.  show  that  the  average  radium-226  con- 
centration in  the  San  Miguel  River  below 
Uravan,  an  operating  mill,  was  0.29  plcocuries 
per  liter  or  about  1/33  of  Part  20  standards. 
The  average  concentraiJon  of  rridluni-226  in 
South  Creek  below  the  Montlcello  tailings  in 
1964  was  0.97  plcocuries  per  liter  or  about 
1    10  of  Part  20  standards. 

The  higher  radioactivity  concentrations  re- 
ferred to  above  were  not  due  to  erosion  of 
tailings  piles  into  rivers  and  streams,  but 
rather  tr>  direct  discharges  of  waste  mate- 
rials. These  situations  have  long  since  been 
corrected  and  are  not  likely  to  re-occur. 

The  Public  He.ilth  Service  conducted  sur- 
veys of  tlie  Animas  River  area  in  1958-1959 
during  the  lime  of  waste  discharges  into  the 
Animas  River.  Similar  surveys  were  not  con- 
ducted in  the  San  Miguel  or  South  Creek 
areas.  These  waters  were  not  being  con- 
sumed by  people.  The  Anim.as  River  surveys 
Included  assays  of  tre.ited  water  supplies,  raw 
water  from  the  Animas  River.  crop.s  irrigated* 
with  Animas  River  wat€r.  stream  biota  and 
milk.  B.ised  on  the  data  from  these  surveys, 
estlm.ites  were  made  of  exposures  to  people 
In  the  area  from  stronium-90  (which  came 
from  fallout,  not  mill  oper.itionsi  and  ra- 
dlum-226, the  isotopes  of  principal  Interest. 
These  surveys  represent  the  only  information 
avaiiatile  on  overall  exposures  of  individuals 
to  all  sources  of  radioactivity. 

The  data  reported  (In  May  1959)  as  a  result 
of  these  surveys  showed  that  the  average 
radlum-226  concentration  In  raw  Anlmaa 
River  water  downstream  from  the  mill  was 
7.6  picoctiries  per  liter  and  the  concentration 
in  treated  water  at  Aztec  and  Farmlngton, 
New  Mexico,  was  3  6  and  2  6  picocuries  per 
liter,  respectively.  The  estimated  dally  in- 
take of  Individuals  In  the  area  of  radlum- 
226  and  strontlum-90  from  ffxids  was  4.4  and 
39  plcocuries  per  day.  respectively.  The  re- 
ported stroutlum-90  content  In  the  Animas 
River  water  was  about  1  plrocurie  per  liter 
For  person.s  who  may  have  consumed  the 
treated  water  at  Aztec  and  Farmlngton.  the 
estimated  exposure  would  have  been  at  that 
tune  64''  and  58':  .  respecthely,  of  the  upper 
limit  of  Range  II  nf  the  present  Federal  Radi- 
ation Council  (FRC)  guides  i  the  PRC  guides 
had  not  been  issued  at  that  time).  It  is 
doubtful  thut  persons  would  have  consumed 
untreated  water  at  that  time  because  of  Its 
poor  quality  from  a  chemical  standpoint. 
However,  even  if  an  individual  had  consumed 
untreated  water,  the  estimated  exposure 
would  have  been  88 '^r  of  the  upper  limit  of 
Range  II  of  the  present  FRC  guides.  These 
estimates  are  ba.sed  on  the  standard  dally 
intake  values  for  water  recommended  by  the 
International  Commission  on  RadloloRlcal 
Protection  of  2  2  liters  i  1  2  liters  from  drink- 
ing water  and  ttie  remainder  from  food). 
Less  than  30  000  people  were  estimated  to  be 
residing  In  the  .\nlmas  River  area  at  that 
time  Regulatory  action  taken  by  the  AEC 
which  resulted  in  the  mills  discontinuing 
release  of  solid  wastes  and  minimizing  dts- 
change  of  liquid  wastes  was  also  in  May 
1959. 

The  FRC  Radiation  Protection  Guides  are 
based  on  radiation  exposures  throughout  a 
person's  lifetime.  Also,  far  purposes  of  eval- 
uating radiation  exposures  In  terms  of  the 


PRC  Guides,  Individual  determinations  of 
Intake  of  radioactive  material  may  be  aver- 
aged over  periods  of  time  not  exceeding  one 
year.  Thus,  temporary  increitses  In  the 
amount  of  radioactivity  ingested  (or  Inhaled) 
are  not  necessarily  sii^nlficant.  What  is  im- 
portant Is  the  averitpe  intake  over  lon^r 
periods  of  time.  For  adminl.strative  pur- 
fxjses.  exposures  may  be  averaged  over  one 
year  periods. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  nilll 
effluent  on  fish  and  otlier  biota  In  the  Ai;lma« 
River,  it  was  foimd  in  1958  that  the  chemical 
toxicity  of  the  wastes,  partlcul.arly  the 
organic  mffinate.  had  practically  eliminated 
such  life  from  the  stream  for  some  distance 
below  the  discharge  point.  Following  the 
corrective  actions  t.aken  by  the  mill,  the 
stream  b\oti\  In  the  Animas  became  evident 
again.  Surveys  have  not  been  made  of 
r,adlimi-226  in  .stream  biota  in  the  San 
Miguel  River  or  South  Creek. 

A-;    part    of    the    1958-1959    Animas    River 
study,  the  Public  Health  Service  determined 
concentration.":  of  radlutn-22r)  In   crop.s  and 
milk      The   PHS  studies  of  crops  generally 
Indicated   hlijher   levels  of  radium  in   those 
crops    irrigated     with     Animas     River    water 
below  the  mill  discharge  location  than  simi- 
lar  crops    irrigated    by   Animas    River   water 
upstream   from   the   mill,   and    that   certain 
crops,  such  as  hay  »nd  alfalfa,  had  a  tendency 
to  concentrate  radinm-226  more  than  other 
crops.      The    reported    concentration    of   ra- 
dium-226  In   one   alfalfa   sample    taken  up- 
stream from  the  Durango  mill  was  13  plco- 
curies per  kilogram.     Tlie  reported  concen- 
trations of  radlum-226  in  two  samples  i.iken 
downstream  from  the  Durango  mill  were  12 
and    27    plcocuries    per   kilogram.      However, 
Interpretation   of  these  studies   was  cimpU- 
cated  by  the  discovery  at  a  later  date  that 
certain    fertilizers   used    on    the    crops   con- 
tained significant  concentrations  of  radlum- 
226.     Because  of  the   fertilizer   influence.  It 
became  difficult  to  relate  rudlum-226  in  crops 
to  the  discharge  of  mill  tailings.    The  Public 
Health  Service  also  reported  In  this  reeard 
that,  in  general,  the  radium  content  of  the 
crops    appeared    to    be    related    primarily   to 
top    soil    rather    than    to    Irrigation    water 
r?ditun    concentrations,    which    would   tend 
to   support   the   pa-^siblllty   of   fertilizer  In- 
fltience  on  rndiuin-226  In  crops.    We  have  no 
information   from   the   PHS  which   indicates 
any  attempt  was  made  to  relate  the  radlum- 
226  concentrations  In  the  hay  and  alfalfa  to 
radium  In  milk  or  to  human  exposure. 

The  Public  Health  Service  reported,  as  a 
result  of  the  Animas  River  study,  that  con- 
centrations of  radium  in  river  organisms 
were  somewhat  hl^^her  downstream  than  up- 
stream. Limited  data  on  such  biota  as  con- 
tinued to  exist  immediately  downstream 
from  the  mill  indicated  maximum  concen- 
trations of  radltim-226  in  fl.'^h  of  24  plco- 
curies per  gram  of  ash,  in  algae  of  530  plco- 
curies per  pram  of  ash.  and  in  other  stream 
biota  of  160  plcocuries  per  gram  of  ash. 
However,  these  rBdium-226  concentrations 
were  not  examined  in  relation  to  human  ex- 
posure and  we  are  not  aware  of  further 
studies  In  this  reg.ird. 

With  respect  to  concentrations  of  radium 
in  milk,  the  Public  Health  Service  reported. 
as  a  refult  of  the  Animas  River  survey.  » 
value  of  0  37  plcocuries  per  liter.  The  ifen- 
eral  background  radium  level  In  milk  aver- 
ages about  0  25  plcocuries  per  liter  Radium 
Is  not  concentrated  In  milk  as  evidenced  by 
studies  which  have  shown  that  only  about  '4 
of  the  radium  in  the  diet  appears  In  the  milk. 
We  have  no  Information  which  would  indi- 
cate dairy  cattle  are  grazing  on  lands  sig- 
nificantly contaminated  with  radioactivity 

In  view  of  the  present  low  radium-226  con- 
centrations in  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  if  » 
further  study  were  undertaken.  It  would 
undoubtedly    show    radium-226    concentr»- 
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tioii.'   much  lower   than  those  found  during 
the  Animas  River  survey. 

A-vswERS  TO  Questions  by  Senator  Bartlett 
Fkom  Water  PoLLtrriON  Control  Admin- 
i.str.\tio.n  Wfth  Reference  to  San  MictJix. 
South  Creek,  and  Animas  Rivers,  Mat  13, 
1966 

1  (Q)  What  are  the  figures  for  the  radlum- 
226  content  of  alfalfa  and  hay  In  the  area? 

(A)  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
.'Vtlmlnlstration's  data  on  alfalfa  and  hay  are 
pniiiarlly  from  the  Animas  River  and  San 
MlKuel  River  vicinities.  In  general,  alfalfa 
and  hay  at  locations  not  subject  to  uranium 
mill  pollution  averaged  about  18  picocuries 
of  ra(llum-226  per  kilogram  of  live  material. 
In  contrast,  alfalfa  and  hay  samples  from 
farms  that  were  exposed  to  uranium  mill 
waste  contaminated  Irrigation  water  averaged 
170  picocuries  of  radlum-226  per  kilogram 
and  ranged  as  high  as  116(1.  These  results 
represent  the  late  lOSO's  and  early  1960's, 
and  are  a-ssoclated  with  pollution  by  operat- 
ing uranium  mills  rather  than  tailings  plies 
at  closed  mills.  Samples  collected  today 
would  probably  contain  lower  levels  of  radio- 
activity, but  would  still  Indicate  higher  than 
normal  levels  and  the  ability  to  concentrate 
radioactivity  when  it  Is  available,  as  do  other 
media  such  as  fish,  stream  organisms,  and 
marine  plants.  Hay  samples  collected  from 
the  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  River  area  In 
1964  contained  as  much  as  70  picocuries  of 
radium-226  per  kilogram  of  live  material. 

2.  (Qi  .\Tc  there  dairy  cattle  In  the  area 
of  radioactive  contamination? 

(A)  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  there 
is  only  a  limited  number  of  dairy  cattle  in 
these  areas  which  have  been  exposed  to  the 
elTects  of  uranium  mill  pollution.  We  know 
of  no  large  commercial  dairly  herds  In  the 
etrected  areas.  A  small  number  of  cattle 
tKiiie  samples  were  analyzed  about  three  years 
ago,  and  bones  from  cattle  not  exposed  to 
uranium  mill  waste  pollution  effects  aver- 
aged 0.5  plcocuries  of  radlum-226  per  gram 
of  ash;  4  samples  from  cattle  from  exposed 
locations  averaged  about  4  plcocuri(%  of 
radlum-226  per  gram  of  ash,  with  one  result 
p-s  iilfh   as    10. 

3  (Q)  Is  radltim-226  concentrated  In  the 
milk" 

(A)  In  the  early  1960's  a  few  samples  of 
milk  were  analyzed  for  radluni-226.  Whole 
unpasteurized  milk  from  cattle  not  exposed 
to  uranium  mill  pollution  contained  an  aver- 
age of  0  15  jiicocurles  of  radlixm-226  per  liter 
of  milk.  Three  samples  of  whole  unpasteur- 
ized milk  from  cattle  .exposed  to  uranium 
mill  pollution  contained  cm  average  of  2.7 
picocuries  of  radiuin-226  per  liter  of  milk 
with  one  result  as  high  as  4.8. 

1.1  19€4,  several  milk  sampler  from  the 
Durango,  Colorado  area  showed  concentra- 
tions of  about  0.1  plcocuries  of  radlum-226 
per  liter  of  milk  from  cattle  not  exposed  to 
uranium  mill  pollution.  In  contrast,  a  Jun^ 
1964  milk  sample  fnim  a  ranch  located  on  the 
Dolores  River  downstream  from  the  Uravan 
mill  contained  0  7  picocuries  of  radium-226 
per  liter  of  milk  and  a  September  1964  sam- 
ple contained  3  plcocuries  of  radlum-226  per 
liter  of  milk.  In  this  ca&e,  the  prime  source 
of  radium  Intake  for  the  cows  is  believed  to 
be  from  eating  hay  irrigated  with  contami- 
nated river  water,  ar.d  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  contamination  may  be  due  to 
residual  e.fects  of  gross  contamination  oc- 
currii.b'  during  the   late   1950s, 

4-  (Q)  What  Is  the  radioactive  content  of 
tte  sp(;rt  fish  of  the  3  stre.uns'' 

^^l  The  San  Miguel  River  ajid  South  Cretk 
have  not  contained  much  by  way  of  sport 
fi^  in  the  area  of  contamin,atlon.  The  .^nl- 
ma/i  River  did  not  have  sport  fUli  for  mai.; 
niiles  t)elow  the  uranium  mill  until  some  two 
ye-irs  ..fter  null  pollution  was  abated.  It  Is 
our  understanding  that  sport  fish  returned 


to  this  section  of  the  river  in  approximately 
1961  or  1962  Tlierefore.  no  samples  of  sport 
fish  from  contaminated  areas  have  been  ana- 
lyzed for  radlum-226  contents  However, 
samples  of  nonsport  fish  (suckers,  etc  )  were 
obtained  In  earlier  years  and  were  analyzed 
for  radlum-226  In  19,58  samples  of  minnows 
from  locations  upstreiun  of  the  uranium 
mill  on  the  Animas  River  contained  approxi- 
mately 0.5  picoctiries  of  radlum-226  per 
gram  of  ash.  Comp;irable  samples  from 
dow^nstream  locations  contains  approxi- 
mately 9  plcoctu-ies  of  radlum-226  per  gram 
of  ash  with  results  as  high  a.=  24  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  were  primarily  m.lnnow 
samples  that  were  homogenized  and  analyzed 
as  paste  In  toto.  R,'idium-226  is  a  bone- 
seeker,  and  it  Is  probable  the  majority  of 
radlum-226  referred  to  here  was  contained 
In  the  skeleton  rather  than  In  the  flesh. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  for  fish  taken 
from  the  San  Miguel  River  above  and  below 
the  Naturlta  and  Uravan  uranium  mills  in 
1956  and  1957,  with  results  ranging  as  high 
as  49  picocuries  and  of  radlum-226  per  gram 
of  ash  in  that  case. 

Fish  (dacei  collected  from  the  San  Miguel 
River  in  1963  indicated  r;ulium-226  content 
of  0.008  picocuries  per  gram  of  live  weight  in 
fish  above  the  Naturlta  and  Uravan  mills, 
and  up  to  0.423  plcocuries  In  fish  collected 
t>elow  the  mills.  These  were  from  samples 
in  toto.  Skeletons  from  1963  San  Miguel 
fish  samples  contained  0.14  plcocuries  of 
radlum-226  per  gram  of  bone  ash  in  fish  col- 
lected above  the  contaminated  area,  and  up 
to  0  68  picocuries  in  fish  collected  down- 
stream from  the  mills.  Fish  flesh  samples 
also  indicated  the  ability  to  concentrate 
radium-226  with  contents  ten  times  as  high 
In  fish  collected  downstream  as  those  found 
In  upstream  fish. 

5.  (Q)  What  Is  the  radioactive  content  of 
the  algae  and  other  marine  plants  In  the 
stream? 

(A)  The  radium  content  of  algae  and  other 
aquatic  plants  was  analyzed  in  the  late 
1950's  on  the  San  Miguel  River  and  the  Ani- 
mas River.  In  1958  and  1959,  algae  taken 
from  the  Animas  River  below  the  Durango. 
Colorado  uranium  mill  contained  as  much  as 
880  plcocuries  of  radlum-226  per  pram  of 
ashed  weight.  Algae  samples  from  an  un- 
polluted location  above  the  uranium  mill 
contained  an  average  of  4  plcocuries  of  ra- 
dlum-226 per  gram  of  ashed  weight  Algae 
taken  from  the  San  Mlgtiel  River  in  1957  con- 
UUned  similar  quantities  of  radium-226  as 
those  found  for  locations  below  the  Durango 
uranium  mill  on  the  Animas  River,  with 
the  exception  of  one  sample  which  ranged  as 
high  as  3560  plcocuries  of  radlum-226  per 
gram  of  ashed  weight, 

No  recent  results  are  available  for  radium 
content  of  algae.  Similar  samples  taken  at 
this  time  would  undoubtedly  show  very  low 
concentrations  of  radium  compared  to  the 
earlier  data.  TlUs  is  because  of  the  extensive 
abatement  program  undertaken  by  the  In- 
dustry in  terms  of  the  control  of  liquid  efflu- 
ent. 

Bottom  fatma  samples  from  the  Animas 
River  in  August  1961  indicated  radlimi-266 
concentrat^ions  of  up  to  30  times  higher  in 
samples  collected  downstream  from  the  then 
operating  Durango  uranliun  mill  thati  In 
samples  collected  upstream.  November  1962 
samples  indicated  concentrations  In  down- 
stream specimens  of  up  to  15  times  those 
found  in  upstream  speclniens  Dolores  and 
San  Miguel  bottom  animal  specimen.s  below 
operating  mill  w.aste  discharges  Indicated 
radium-226  concentrations  up  to  about  20 
times  those  found  in  upstream  specimens 
In  November  1962. 

6.  (Ql  How  many  human  beings  live  in  the 
contaminated  area  and  drink  water  from  the 
cont,axnlnated  wells  and  rivers? 


(A)  Except  for  the  Animas  River  Valley 
below  Durango.  we  do  not  have  accurate 
survey  numbers  for  the  population  living 
In  that  contaminated  area  and  drinking 
water  from  the  contaminated  wells  r.nd 
rivers.  In  the  case  of  the  Animas  River, 
the  rural  and  urban  populations  of  Farming- 
ton  and  Aztec  New  Mexico  have  been  In- 
volved, and  the  total  population  involved 
Is  of  the  order  of  25.000  persons.  In  the  case 
of  South  Creek  the  exf>osed  population  would 
be  very  llnilted.  If  existent  at  all,  as  only  two 
or  three  ranchee  have  been  in  use  along 
South  Creek  below  the  Montlcello  uranium 
mill.  South  Creek  Joins  the  San  Juan  River 
above  Mexican  Hat.  Utah  and  receives  great 
dilution  at  that  j>olnt.  Several  ranches  are 
located  along  the  contaminated  portion  of 
the  San  Miguel  River,  particularly  In  the 
near  upstream  vicinity  of  Gateway.  Colorado, 
ar.d  the  population  of  this  area,  while  quite 
limited  In  numbers,  must  be  considered 
exposed 

To  our  knowledge  there  are  no  domestic 
wells  being  used  with  radioactivity  con- 
tanilnatlon  concentrations  above  recom- 
mended maximum  permissible  limits.  The 
one  known  domestic  well  with  concentra- 
tions above  recommended  drinking  water 
limits  Is  near  the  Monticello,  Utah  tailings 
pile  In  the  South  Creek  area  Tl;e  well  Is 
l'->cate<l  on  an  abandoned  farm  and  is  not 
currently  u.sed  for  domestic  purposes. 

7.  iQ)  How  much  is  known  of  the  doses 
received  by  the  people  tislng  and  drinking 
the  water? 

(.^1  Knowledge  of  the  dose  received  by 
people  using  the  water  (drinking,  irrigation, 
stock-watering,  etc.)  Is  limited.  So  far  as 
the  Anim.is  River  is  concerned,  thorough  sur- 
veys were  made  of  radiation  dose  due  to  the 
boneseekers  radium-226  and  6trontlum-90  in 

1958,  and  in  that  case  this  dose  is  considered 
well  known.  However,  no  similar  studies 
were  made  of  persons  in  the  vicinity  either 
of  South  Creek  or  the  San  Miguel  River 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  radia- 
tion dose  referred  to  above  pertains  only  to 
tiie  skeletal  dose  due  to  the  presence  of 
radlum-226  and  6trontlum-90.  No  estimates 
were  made  of  radiation  dose  either  on  the 
Animas  River  or  elsewhere  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  or 
the  Public  Health  Service  regarding  expKJsure 
to  other  radioisotopes  commonly  found  In 
fallout  and  affecting  other  critical  organs  of 
the  body. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  one  other 
survey  involving  radiation  dose  to  people  of 
this  area  has  been  the  limited  studies  of  food 
and  water  Intake  of  radlum-226  conducted 
by  the  Public  Health  Service,  Division  of 
R.adiologlcal  Health.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  other  such  radiation  dose  surveys  have 
been  conducted. 

8.  (Ql  What  is  the  maximum  dose  re- 
corded in  each  of  the  river  basins? 

(A)  "The  maximum  dose  Recorded"  in  re- 
gard to  uranium  mill  wastes  Is.  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  the  estimated  average  dose  of 
approximately  three  times  the  allowable 
amount  for  radium-226  and  strontium-90 
received  by  persons  In  the  Animas  River  Val- 
ley who  consumed  raw  Animas  River  water 
for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes  prior  to 

1959.  This  figure  is  recorded  in  the  report  of 
survey  of  the  Animas  River.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  figure  represents  an 
estimated  average  exjjosure  of  that  group  of 
people,  and  does  not  necessarily  represent 
maximum  exposiire  received  by  any  indlvld- 
u.al  in  that  population  group  It  Is  In  fact 
likely  that  occasional  lndi\-ldua!s  within  that 
population  group  received  somewhat  higher 
radiation  doses.  To  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, there  are  no  other  recorded  estimates 
of  radiation  dose  received  by  people  l|i  tiiese 
areas. 
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9.  IQl  What  Is  the  average  of  eaoh  of 
the  3^ 

(Ai  We  cftnnot  give  an  average  maximum 
dose  for  each  of  the  three  river  basins  be- 
cause no  such  studies  were  conducted  for  the 
San  Miguel  or  South  Creek  Basins. 

10  iQi  As  part  of  this  area  la  within  the 
wind  pattern  of  the  Las  Vegas  test  site.  It 
may  be  th.it  some  persons  have  received  simi- 
lar exposure  from  fallout  as  well  as  from 
radium  in  the  water 

Have  any  studies  been  made  of  the  total 
dose  from  all  sources  absorbed  by  the  people 
who  live  along  these  rivers? 

(A)  We  do  not  know  of  any  studios  that 
have  been  made  of  the  'total  dose  from  all 
sources  absorbed  by  the  people  who  lived 
along  these  rivers."  The  only  accurate  dose 
estimates  th.it  we  are  aware  of  are  those  that 
have  been  made  and  recorded  In  the  Animas 
River  studies  of  th^  late  1950's.  Aa  has  been 
noted  above,  those  studies  estimated  radia- 
tion dose  only  for  radlum-226  and  stron- 
tlum-90.  and  did  not  include  dose  estimates 
for  the  other  con.stltuents  of  fallout  from 
weapons  tests  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  or 
other  locations.  Of  course  the  Incidence  of 
weapons  tests  has  been  greatly  reduced  In 
the  past  few  years. 

(Prom  the  Economist,  May  14.  19661 
C.M.LINO  Our  THE  Prospectors 
Pra-jpectors  are  blowing  elRht  vears'  of  ac- 
cumulated dust  off  their  Oelger  counters, 
and  the  search  for  uranium  l.s  on  again  for 
the  first  time  since  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the 
market  for  nuclear  power  Encouraging  de- 
posits have  been  found  In  Tunisia  and  In  the 
United  States,  the  Atomic  Energy  Comml.s- 
slon's  director  of  raw  materials  has  revised — 
upwards — his  department's  e.stlmates  of  cu- 
mulative home  demand  over  the  next  15 
years  and  arrived  at  a  figure  higher  than 
present  proven  American  reserves.  Euratom 
has  done  the  same  sort  of  calculations  and 
also  called  for  more  prospecting  which  Is  one 
reason  why  the  AEC  has  warned  that  the 
Unltod  States  cannot  rely  on  importing  ura- 
nium to  ail  the  gap  What  this  will  show  l.s 
who  Is  right:  the  Canadian  mining  lobby 
which  has  maintained  right  through  the 
slump  that  uranium  Is  basically  a  scarce  ma- 
terial and  prices  must  go  up.  or  the  British 
negotiators  who  have  held  that  uranium  only 
looks  scarce  because  prospecting  ceased  when 
production  fell. 

Demand  for  uranium  only  recovered  last 
year,  when  atomic  coat^  in  Britain  and  t.'ie 
United  States — the  two  countries  where  de- 
sign Is  most  advanced — began  to  match 
those  of  ordinary  thermal  electricity.  Th" 
break-through  when  it  came,  was  sudden 
Only  eighteen  months  ago.  the  AEC  wa«  esti- 
mating that  between  6,0<Xi  and  7.000  mega- 
watts of  atomic  plant  would  be  installed  In 
the  United  States  by  1970;  now  It  Is  fairly 
clear  that  atomic  capacity  by  that  date  will 
be  around  10.000  MW.  3040  per  cent  greater 
than  estimated  Cap.aclty  by  1980,  previ- 
ously vaguely  gue.s.'ied  at  between  60.000  MW 
axid  90  000  ^rw.  Is  now  being  fixed  much 
more  firmly  at  around  90.000  \rw.  On  this 
revised  estimate,  cumulative  American  re- 
quirements to  1980  win  be  about  170.000  tons 
of  natural  uranium,  with  demand  by  the 
end  of  the  period  running  at  27.000  tons  a 
year  But  the  latest  estimate  of  American 
reserves  Is  145,000  tons 

Euratom  puts  cumulative  requirements  of 
the  EEC  countries  bv  the  same  date  at  176.- 
000  tons.  Add  to  this  British  requirements 
(covered  already  by  long-term  contracts) 
and  previous  estimates  of  a  world  naarket 
for  50.000  U)ns  annually  by  1980  begin  to 
look  on  the  low  side  What  Is  Impossible  to 
say  Is  how  easily  the  mines  can  Increase 
their  output  of  relatively  low  cost  uranium 
at  $8  a  pound  and  under,  in  responae  to  a 
demand  around  60,000  tons  a  year.  'World 
/ 


capacity  before  the  slump  was  42.000  tons  a 
year,  with  Canada  and  the  United  States  ii-s 
the  world's  main  prtxlucers.  The  Americans 
came  late  t^  the  bu.'^iness.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  all  of  the  United  States'  re- 
sources of  uranium  had  been  discovered 
Now  prospecting  is  re-startlng  in  earnest, 
there  Is  no  guessing  what.  If  any,  fresh  de- 
posits will  be  Iwated  in  the  United  SUile.s 
and  elsewhere,  nor  what  their  quality  will 
be.  The  only  available  estimates  of  world 
uranium  reserves  have  all  been  prepared  by 
the  producing  countries,  even  those  figures 
put  out  by  the  European  Nucle.ar  Energy 
Agency,  and  much  doubt  has  been  thrown 
on  their  accuracy.  The  mines  have  an  ob- 
vious vested  interest  In  making  their  re- 
serves look  as  low  as  possible 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  my  remarks  at  this  time  on  the 
.subject  of  radiation  hazards.  As  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outset.  I  shall  spciik  fur- 
ther about  this  subject  In  the  future,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  a  grave  problem,  an 
important  problem,  and  one  to  which 
we  should  devote  more  rather  than  Tcs.s 
attention. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  ■alii 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  time  the  Senator 
from  Ala.ska  has  remaining  under  his 
unanimous-corLsent  request,  but  I  should 
like  several  minutes  of  his  time,  if  I  may, 
to  comment  on  his  presentation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.        To 

whom    does    the    Senator    from    Alaska 

yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  yielded  initi- 
ally to  the  .junior  Senator  from  Colorado. 
and  after  he  speaks,  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  10  minutes  remaining  of  his 
unanimous-consent  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
each  Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  .shall 
be  happy  if  the  Senator^from  Ala^ska 
yields  all  his  time  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado.  However.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.<;ent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  may  address  myself  to  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished.  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  yielding  time  to  me  on  tliis 
subject. 

Frankly.  I  was  concerned  when  I  read 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
A  aska.  The  difficulty  with  the  state- 
ment, as  I  see  it.  Is  that  he  refers  to 
so-called  conditions  in  1955.  and  1959, 
and  he  makes  the  general  Implication 
that  the  same  conditions  still  prevail  to- 
day. In  1966. 

I  believe  that  the  uncontroverted  evi- 
dence which  was  given  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  fMr. 
MusKiEl  In  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
of  the  Committee  oo  POblle  Works,  on 


May  6.  1966.  refute  this  statement,  i 
believe  that  this  evidence  should  be  a 
part  of  the  record,  because  it  shows 
clearly,  in  my  mind,  that  the  problems 
which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  re- 
ferred to  have  already  been  anticipated, 
and  that  the  corrective  actions  have  al- 
ready taken  place. 

The  first  statement  to  which  I  desire 
to  refer  is  that  of  Mr.  Murray  Stein,  who 
Is  the  Chief  of  the  Enforcement  Proerair. 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Coni.'-ol 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
evidence  appears,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
hearing  record  of  May  6.  1966.  In  pan, 
he  said: 

In  I960,  a  conference  was  held  on  all  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  at  the  request  of 
six  of  the  seven  .States  Involved,  and  the 
Animas  River  pollution  problems  were  in- 
corporated Into  this  enforcement  conference 
The  Colorado  River  Basin  water  quality  con- 
trol enforcement  project  was  then  estab- 
lished and  Included  in  its  work  were  studies 
of  other  sources  of  radioactive  wastt  dis- 
charged  to  basin  streams.  The  Colorado 
conference  has  met  In  five  sessions,  and  rec- 
ommendations have  been  made  to  abate 
radioactive   and   other  sources  of   pollution 

Uranium  mill  waste  discharges  have  been 
substantially  reduced.  This  was  achieved 
through  the  Joint  efforts  and  cooperation  of 
the  States  involved,  the  Federal  water  pol- 
lution control  program,  the  Atomic  Energy 
^'ommlsslon,  and  the  uranium  milling  in- 
dustries themselves. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  the  next  state- 
ment: 

We  believe  the  control  and  prevention 
of  radioactive  pollution  In  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  has  been  one  of  the  significant 
success  stories  In  pollution  abatement  In  this 
country.  When  we  first  began  to  deal  »1th 
this  problem  In  several  areas,  the  radioac- 
tive levels  were  several  times  the  maximum 
permissible  concentration. 

I  b«?lieve  that  testimony  supports  the 
original  statement  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  made: 

We  found  evidence  of  disturbingly  high 
radium  levels  In  two  municipal  water  sup- 
plies. Now  we  are  happy  to  say  that  radium 
levels  In  the  Colorado  River  are  about  one- 
third  of  the  amount  considered  permissible 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  drinking-water 
standards.  In  addition,  there  have  been  e6- 
tabllshed  structural  requirements  for  ura- 
nium tailings  lagoons  which  minimize  the 
possibility  of  breaks,  and  an  alerting  sys- 
tem designed  to  protect  downstream  water 
supplies  and  water  uses  in  the  event  of  an 
accidental  break  or  spill. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  might  say  we  have  also 
cleaned  up  a  dearth  of  fish  life  In  the  .\nima« 
River.  I  think  we  have  had  In  this  area  one 
of  the  most  exciting  pollution  control  detec- 
tive stories  rivaling  scientific  detective 
stories  of  the  best  type.  When  we  first  dis- 
covered piolluUon  below  the  Durango  mill. 
we  asked  our  biologist  to  get  out  on  the 
stream  to  find  us  some  fish.  We  wanted  to 
examine  the  bowels  of  the  fish  and  see  if  the 
uranium  was  present  In  the  fish.  Lo  and 
behold,  for  about  50  miles  below  the  mil!  he 
could  not  find  any  flsh.  Then  he  looked 
further,  and  he  could  not  find  any  food  that 
the  flsh  lived  on  He  found  a  biological  des- 
ert. It  was  obvloxis  that  some  other  pollu- 
tant was  affecting  the  flsh  life  In  the  stream. 

After  very  exhaustive  study  In  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  mill  process,  they  found  that 
organic  reaffinate.  a  waste,  used  to  extract 
the    ores,    was    being    discharged    into    the 
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stream  and  that  Infinitely  small  quantities 
of  this  were  lethal  to  flsh. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  will  notice 
that  this  was  another  pollutant.  This 
was  not  radioactive  wast«: 

They  took  the  fish  to  a  flsh  hatchery  at 
Durango.  put  some  on  the  fish  and  the  flsh 
would  Immediately  die.  Then  they  would 
dilute  It  and  the  fl.sh  would  die:  dilute  It 
again,  and  the  flsh  would  still  die  When  we 
called  this  to  the  attention  of  the  mill  and 
that  It  was  coming  out  of  a  relatively  small 
pipe,  the  reaction  was.  "My  gosh,  that  stuff 
is  expensive."  It  was  stopped  Immediately 
and  within  a  year  or  two  the  flsh  began  to 
reappear. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  that  stream  Is  totally 
restored  to  its  former  biological  character- 
istics The  flsh  and  the  rest  of  the  biota  are 
present  In  the  stream  now. 

Senator  Muskee  When  were  the  corrective 
measures  taken? 

Mr,  Stein.  They  were  taken  In  the  late 
1950s,  about  1959,  sir. 

This  is  about  the  end  of  the  period  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  re- 
ferred. I  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  fish  lite  is  back  to  normal,  as 
is  the  fish  food. 

Later,  Mr.  Klashman,  who  is  the  Re- 
piohal  Director,  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Contiol  Administration  of  HEW,  in  Den- 
ver, also  testified  before  this  committee, 
and  in  part  he  referred  to  the  following 
nfett«rs: 

The  cooperative  industry-Government  ra- 
dioactive pollution  abatement  program  has 
been  eminently  successful.  Early  studies  had 
Indicated  that  the  tailings  solids  were  the 
major  source  of  stream  contamination,  and 
hence  the  Industry  Instlttited  waste  treat- 
ment practices  that  successfully  captured 
and  retained  these  settleable  solids  Our  sur- 
veillance network  demon.strates  clearly  that 
for  ail  practical  purposes  surface  waters  of 
the  entire  b;isln  are  now  free  of  recent  bot- 
tom depositjs  of  mill  tailings.  In  addition, 
where  needed,  the  Industry  Installed  addi- 
tional chemical  treatment  facilities  to  re- 
m  ivc>  substantial  quantities  of  radium  dis- 
solved in  the  liquid  wastes  before  releaee  of 
the  latter  to  the  surface  streams.  In  earlier 
years,  also,  the  Industry  had  been  plagued 
by  a  series  of  accidents  in  which  the  occa- 
sior.al  rupmre  of  earthen  tailings  ^xind  dikes 
relea.sod  large  quantities  of  radioactive  wastes 
to  the  water  envlrcinment.  Better  dikes  con- 
struction and  maintenance  has  essentially 
solved  this. problem. 

Our  surveillance  program  demonstrates 
that  as  a  result  of  this  abatement  program, 
the  surface  waters  of  the  Colorado  Basin 
have  for  several  years  contained  no  more 
than  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  radium 
that  is  regarded  as  siife  This  Is  a  precedent- 
setting  case  In  which  an  entire  industry  has 
cooperated  In  reducing  pollution  to  a  level 
sharply  below  that  which  ha.s  been  regarded 
as  acceptable. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOMINICK,     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  merely  desire  to 
say  that  the  figures  that  I  presonttni  in 
my  !,  marks  came  from  the  Federal  Wa- 
t^T  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
It  is  no  secret  to  any  of  us  that  the  vari- 
ous agencies  involved  with  this  subject 
sive  different  interpretations.  They 
vary  widely  in  their  estimates. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  poisons 
are  running  wild  through  these  Colo- 
rado rivers   In   other   basins   and   areas 


that  I  int<?nd  to  discuss  later.  I  desire, 
chiefly,  to  point  out  the  inherent  dangers 
and  the  possibility  that  accidents  that 
have  happened  in  the  past  may  be  re- 
peated in  the  future. 

The  Senator  mentioned  that  the  water 
now  contains  one-third  of  the  amount 
of  radium  that  is  considered  to  be  dan- 
gerous: and,  again,  another  agency 
might  place  a  different  interpretation. 
There  is  a  high  state  of  confusion  here. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  believe 
we  should  resolve. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  brineing  up  those  points. 

The  comments  I  have  made  are  from, 
first,  Mr.  Stein,  who  is  chief  of  the  en- 
forcement program  of  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  froni  which 
he  derived  his  figures:  and  secondly.  Mr. 
Klashman.  who  was  the  regional  director 
of  the  Federal  water  pollution  program. 
Both  of  the.se  men  are  active  in  the  same 
agencv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammouR  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Also  in  the  record 
of  the  hearings  there  is  a  statement  by 
Dr.  Morris,  Director.  Division  of  Opera- 
tional Safety  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. I  will  not  read  the  entire  state- 
ment but  I  do  wish  to  say  a  few  things 
about  his  remarks  On  page  17  of  this 
record  he  states  that  he  joins  with  Mr. 
Stein  and  Dr.  Tsivoglou,  to  say: 

We  have  done  a  ■wonderful  Job  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin.  We  think  the  levels  are 
one-tenth,  not  Just  one-third  of  permissible 
levels. 

He  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  report 
which  was  issued  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  entitled  "Disposition  and  Con- 
trol of  Uranium  Mill  Tailing  Piles  in 
the  Colorado  River  Basin"  issued  in 
March  of  1966. 

This  report  states,  and  he  quotes  it: 

There  Is  currently  no  significant  Immediate 
hazard  associated  with  uranium  milling  ac- 
tivities anywhere  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

We  agree  with  the  concluftlon  In  the  PHS 
report  that  there  Is  currently  no  signlflcant 
hazard  associated  with  uranium  milling  ac- 
tivities in  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

He  anticipates  tliat  some  qiie.stion 
would  be  raised  as  to  future  hazards 
In  connection  with  that  he  says: 

However,  we  do  not  think  th$t  d/Jta  avail- 
able at  this  tirne  support  a  conchision  that 
there  is  a  long-term  radiological  hazard.  The 
report  conjectures  that  the  radiological  situ- 
ation could  deteriorate  m  the  future,  but 
there  Is  no  present  Indication  that  this  will 
cxxur. 

I  mention  the.se  matters  inasmuch  as 
I  think  they  are  important  because  of 
the  activity  which  has  been  involved  in 
ti"ying  to  reach  the  problem  referred  to 
in  the  past  by  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  BARTLETT]. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  Senator  a  let- 
ter which  was  sent  to  the  Senator  from 


Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI  under  date  of  May 
23.  and  an  order  of  our  Colorado  State 
Dei^artnient  of  Public  Health.  whJch  was 
adopted  May  9,  1966,  to  become  effective 
30  days  later,  which  would  be  June  10. 
1966,  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
order  adopted  May  9,  1966.  by  the  Colo- 
rado State  Department  of  Public  Health, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  order  of 
the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Health  that  the 
owners,  operators  and  other  persons-  or  cor- 
porations having  or  claiming  to  have  a  legal 
Interest  In  the  premises  where  tailing  piles 
from  uranium  or  thorium  mills  are  situated, 
or  persons  having  responsibility  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  mill,  submit  to  the  State 
Etepartment  of  Public  Health  within  ninety 
(90)  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
regulation  a  written  report  setting  forth 
plans  and  measures  employed  by  them  to 
stabilize  such  tailing  piles  and  what  further 
plans  and  measures.  If  any,  are  proposed  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  regulation. 

The  effective  date  of  this  regulation  will  be 
thirty  (30)  days  from  and  after  the  date  of 
adoption    hereinafter    set    forth, 

Roy  L.  Cleere.  M.D.,  M.PJI  , 
Secretary .  Colorado  State  Board  of  Health. 

Adopted  May  9.  1966. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  shall  read  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  the  actual'order  that  was  put 
into  effect: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  •  rder  of  the 
Colorado  State  Board  of  Heuitii  that  the 
owners,  operators  and  other  persons  or  cor- 
porations having  or  claiming  to  have  a  legal 
Interest  in  the  premises-  where  tailing  piles 
from  uranium  or  thorium  mills  are  situated, 
or  persons  having  responsibility  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  mill,  submit  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  within  ninety 
(90)  days  after  the  eflecUve  date  of  this 
regulation  a  written  report  setting  forth  ^ 
plans  and  measures  employe:!  by  them  to  \^ 
stabilize  such  tailing  piles  and  what  further 
plans  and  measures,  if  any.  are  proposed  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  regulation. 

The  effective  date  of  this  regulation  will  be 
thirty  (30)  days  from  and  alter  the.  date  of 
adoption  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  State  of  Colo- 
rado is  going  forward  on  this.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  record  of  Colo- 
rado in  this  regard  is  outstanding.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Colorado,  I  am  in- 
formed, is  the  only  State,  of  all  the 
State's,  which  has  issued  regulations  on 
this  particular  subject. 

The  i.>eople  of  the  SUte  of  Colorado 
are  to  be  congratulated  and  I  do  con- 
gratulate them. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  certainly  share  his  com- 
mendation for  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  of  the  Stiite  of  Colorado  and  its 
oopcration  between  industr>'.  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control.  I  believe  they  have 
done  a  fabulous  job  in  the  entire  area. 

I  do  not  wish  to  close  without  saying 
this.  The  activities  that  went  on  In 
Colorado  in  the  process  of  mining  ura- 
nium have  been  of  enormous  importance 
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to  this  cou;ury,  not  only  in  the  defense 
and  security  of  this  country,  but  in  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  country, 
by  providifiET  a  raw  material  from  wliich 
we  have  b!?en  able  to  develop  Isitopes, 
methods  of  treating  food,  and  providing 
raw  material  for  the  nuclear  field  over 
thp  world. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  the  o!>eration  of  uranium  Is  some- 
thing which  should  .be  disgraceful, 
down^'radt'd.  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

What  the  Senator  from  Ala;ska  [Mr. 
B\RTLETTl  is  tiylng  to  do.  and  I  applaud 
his  effort,  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  byproducts  involved  In 
this  which  are  of  concern  to  many 
I->eopIo. 

I  believe  that  Colorado  has  done  a 
good  job  to  reduce  ihi.s  concern  to  a 
minimum  in  a  nation  which,  according 
to  the  Federal  Wat^-r  Pollution  Control, 
is  somewhat  lackine  in  thl.s  area  at  this 
time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr   ALLOTT  and  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio 
addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDM.E  in  the  chain.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado fMr.  Ali.ottI  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  the  same  subject 
which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
B^RTLETTl  and  my  colleague  fMr.  Dom- 
iNirKJ  have  been  discussing  for  the  last 
few  moments 

I  shall  ntt  burden  the  Record  un- 
necessarily, particularly  with  repetition 
of  .statistical  data,  which  my  colleague 
has  sunpUed  and  which  he  has,  with  his 
usual  clarity  and  insight,  explained  to 
the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  this  subject  gen- 
erally. I  have  Ion-  been  per.sonally  con- 
cerned with  the  pr.oblem  of  water  and 
air  pollution  and  to  the  end  that  I  have 
cospon.sored  two  im;>ortant  measures  in 
this  Consrress  dealing  with  the  probl/m 
One  measure  Is  S.  2947.  which  modfftcs 
and  beefs  up  considerably  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  1965  The  dlstingui.sheri 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Barti.ettI 
is  also  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill.  The  full 
committee  has  held  an  executive  session 
on  the  measure  today  The  second  bill 
whic"h  I  have  cosponsored  is  S.  2857, 
which  would  allow  double  the  modern- 
ization tax  credit  to  industry  for  pollu- 
tion abatement  In  equipment  purchased 
and  Installed. 

With  respect  to  the  statt'ments  made 
by  the  dfstincutshed  &mator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  B.^rti.f:tt1  a  few  moments 
ago.  I  happen  to  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  back  in  the  fifties 
because  I  was  involved  In  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  investigation  of  the  rivers  in 
southwest  Colorado. 

The  point  which  my  colleague  made  Is 
very  well  taken.  There  should  be  no 
stigma  here  that  the  participation  in 
the  production  of  uranium,  either  by 
mining  or  processing,  should  have  any 
cloud  over  it.  The  vitality  of  our  ura- 
nium industry  enabled  us  to  end  World 
War  n  in  short  order  It  has  provided 
a  nuclear  umbrella  for  us  and  deterrents 


for  some  20  years,  and  accounts  for  our 
strong  military  position  in  the  world. 

Then,  subsequently,  it  has  also  per- 
mitted the  great  and  almost  fanta.stic 
development  of  nuclear  power  for  the 
production  of  electricity,  as  well  as  al- 
most infinite  applications  of  this  rare 
mineral  in  the  area  of  medicine. 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  taken  the 
lead  and  has  imposed  regulations  to  deal 
with  this  problem  of  stream  pollution  by 
mill  tailings.  I  say  this  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  who  has  been  kind  enough 
to  remain  in  the  Chamber,  because  a 
ca.sual  or  hasty  reading  of  his  statement 
might  lead  to  the  inference  by  someone 
who  did  not  read  it  carefully  that  the 
situation  still  exists  in  Colorado  and  that 
there  is  actually  a  radiological  problem 
on  the  rivers  of  southwest  Colorado  and 
the  Colorado  River  basin. 

Regulations  were  issued  this  year,  May 
9,  after  public  hearings,  and  became  ef- 
fective on  June  10,  1966.  These  regula- 
tions require  that  the  mill  operators  sub- 
mit plans  within  90  days  showing  what 
has  been  done  to  stabilize  the  tailings 
and  what  future  measures  will  be  taken, 
which  arc  all  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Health. 

Earlier,  I  made  a  statement  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  is  the  chairman,  on  S.  2947,  and  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  it  to  show  what 
the  State  of  Colorado  has  actually  done 
in  this  area  It  has  created  a  State 
Water  Pollution  Commission  which  is  re- 
sponsible for,  one,  general  supervision 
over  administration  and  enforcement: 
two,  adopting  stream  water  quality 
standards  in  accordance  with  criteria 
establLshcd  in  the  act  and  satisfactory 
to  Federal  reQUimnents  where  interstate 
streams  are  involved;  three,  accepting 
and  allocating  loans  and  grants;  four, 
adopting,  modifying,  and  enforcing  rules 
and  orders  pertaining  to  water  pollution 
control:  and.  five,  employing  technical 
personnel  and  hearing  officers,  and  other 
general  responsibilities. 

I  have  previously  paid  tribute  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado — 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  Governor  Love,  I 
believe  the  Colorado  Legislature  led  the 
way  in  the  field  this  year  by  the  passage 
of  this  Antipollution  Act.  I  pay  tribute 
to  them  again  for  this  constructive  and 
forwardlooking  measure. 

.\ir.  President,  since  my  stitement  be- 
fore the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Sub- 
committee may  be  of  interest  to  others, 
I  ask  unanimous  can.sent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objecti  )n.  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  conclusion,  I  wish 
to  say  that  there  is.  of  course,  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  agencies 
most  directly  involved. 

Mr.  Murray  Stein,  who  is  the  chief  of 
the  enforcern-MTt  nr,>i;ram.  Fedr^ral  Wat'T 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  made 
one  statement.  Peter  A.  Morris.  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Operational  Safety  on 
Atomic    Energy,    drew    a    slightly    more 


optimistic  picture  than  did  Mr.  Stein 
However,  it  miynt  be  enlichteninp  to  look 
at  the  record  and  see  what  was  said. 

Tne  Senator  from  Maine  \  Mr.  Muskie; 
a.sked  Dr.  Morris — and  Murray  Stein  was 
there  at  the  time: 

Senator  Muskie.  How  about  the  use  oj 
tliese  piles — 

The  word  usually  used  is  "tailings"— 
as  a  child's  sandpUe? 

Dr.  Morris.  I  think  this  allowable  .iver- 
aglag  applies  directly.  If  the  Boy  .ScouU 
camped  en  it  for  one  night,  tliere  would  be  no 
danger  whatsoever. 

Sen.ator  Muskie.  How  many  nights  cculd 
they  camp  on  it  safely? 

Dr.  Morris.  We  could  ask  about  the  Iwy 
who  slept  there  every  night.  My  rough  cal- 
culation shows  If  one  was  there  40  hours  a 
week,  he  would  get  about  four  times  the  an- 
nual permissible  dose. 

Again,  this  is  close  to  levels  for  which  thirp 
is  no  observable  biological  effect. 

We  certainly  would  not  recommend  it 
either. 

Then  later,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  Muskie  1  said: 

As  father  of  five  kids,  I  can  say  those  ar« 
Just  the  places  that  the  kids  would  use.  the 
uninviting  one? 

Mr  Morris.  But  they  grow  up.  and  they  go 
away.  It  Is  not  a  hazard  In  terms  of  short- 
term  exposure.  In  term.?  of  long-tenr 
mechanisms  or  some  flash  flood  or  geological 
change,  again  the  Immediate  effect  would  be 
temporary. 

So  that  It  Is  difBcult  for  us  to  conceive  of 
.some  mechanism  where  there  would  really 
be  a  radiological  hazard,  by  our  current 
st.iPdards. 

Then,  skipping  a  few  questions.  Dr. 
Morris  said: 

We  felt  that  simply  as  a  matter  of  good 
housekeeping  prudence  In  being  a  pood 
neighbor,  we  should  stabilize  that  pile,  and 
return  the  l.ind  to  Its  naturnl  state. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  anyone  canip- 
ing  on  these  piles,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  anyone  would  want  to  camp  on 
what  amounts  to  a  large  pile  of  blow 
sand,  bccau.se  all  of  these  piles  of  tail- 
ings, where  they  occur,  arc  in  areas 
where  there  are  dozens  of  much  more 
preferable  camping  sites.  There  is  a  def- 
inite feeline.  in  view  of  beautification  and 
the  L'ood-neighbor  policy,  that  thev 
should  be  stabilized  and  plantings  madf 
With  that  I  can  agree.  They  are  net  a 
beautiful  sight,  but  neither  are  mine 
taillnL's  in  my  friend's  State,  or  the  ref- 
u.se  from  mines  which  is  dumped  out 
into -the  valley.  Thus,  we  have  the  samP 
situation  there.  We  are  now  taking  a 
more  enlightened  attitude  toward  these 
thihgs,  I  believe,  and  will  take  care  of 
them. 

I  repeat.  I  take  the  floor  merely  be- 
cause I  would  not  wish  anyone  to  draw 
a  hasty  conclusion  from  the  ttchnical 
matt<'rs  in  my  friend's  statement,  that 
there  was  any  danger  on  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  today. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  ^iH 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  did  not  Intend  to 
so  imply.  Obviously,  the  record  is  clear 
that  no  dangers  are  to  be  encountered  by 
anyone  at  this  time.     One  could  go  to 
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the  .'Arctic  as  a  tourist,  where  there  has 
been  a  peculiar  situation  in  connection 
with  radioactive  fallout,  and  eat  caribou 
meat  and  there  would  be  no  danger  at 
all.  or  any  dire  con.sequcnces.  We  are 
nol  so  sure,  yet,  that  the  Eskimos,  who 
subsist  on  caribou  meat  day  in  and  day 
out,  are  not  in  some  danger  even  now. 
although  .several  years  have  passed  since 
te.^ts  have  been  made  in  the  outer  atmos- 
phrre. 

I  v,i.sh  to  assure  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado that  I  am  not  talking  today  and 
shall  not  talk  lattr  as  an  alarmist.  We 
have  mined  uranium  in  the  past.  We 
iiave  processed  uranium  in  the  past.  We 
are  going  to  continue  to  do  so  As  sug- 
fie.sled  in  my  statement,  our  production 
of  uranium  is  likely  to  be  greatly  In- 
creased in  the  years  immediately  ahead 
because  of  the  accelerated  rate  in  the 
use  of  this  material  for  peaceful  pur- 

pcse.s 

Ml  I  believe  we  should  be  sure  of,  and 
all  I  believe  we  should  insist  upon,  is 
that  every  possible  safeguard  be  e.stab- 
lished  to  protect  the  population  in  the 
future,  whether  it  be  in  Colorado.  Alaska, 
or  wherever  any  possible  danger  may 
exi.st.  I  know  that  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado will  join  me  in  an  expression  of 
that  hope. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  Ls  entirely 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  .ALLOTT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob.'ecti-)n.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  Every  sign  points  to  greatly  in- 
creased production  and  refinement  of 
uranium  and  its  use  in  the  coming  years. 
This  is  .something  about  which  we  cannot 
aSord  to  be  complacent.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  want  to  get  those  who 
are  easily  alarmed  in  a  state  of  alarm 
over  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  on  April  29.  with  respect  to 
the  pollution  situation  in  Colorado  and 
the  Colorado  River.  He  replied  to  me  by 
letter  of  June  7,  1936.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington.  DC,  June  7. 1966. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott. 
O.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Axxott:  I  am  pleased  to 
provide  in  re.sponse  to  your  letter  of  April 
28.  1966.  the  Commissions  views  relative  to 
t!>e  recommendations  contained  In  the 
report  entitled.  "Disposition  and  Control  of 
Cranium  .Mill  TalUnes  Piles  In  the  Colorado 
Basin"  Issued  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
•'■on  Control  Administration    (F^'PCA). 

As  you  know,  the  water  pollution  hearings 
Ma  by  the  Siibcommlttee  on  Air  and  Water 
^':iutlnn.  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
works.  Inrhided  on  May  6,  1966.  a  discussion 
Of  the  FV,'PCA  report  A  statement  (copy 
"rtoiiedi  of  the  views  of  the  AEC  on  the 
Slitter  of  disposition  and  control  of  uranium 


mill    tailings    and    the    FWPCA    report    was 
presented  at  the  May  6  hearings. 

The  FWPCA  report,  which  deals  with 
potential  effects  of  uranium  mill  tailings  on 
rivers  and  streams  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  states,  "there  is  currently  no  slgnifi- 
c.'int  immediate  hazard  associated  with 
uranium  milling  activities  anywhere  In  the 
Colorado  River  Basin".  However,  the  report 
recommends  that  because  of  the  long  half- 
life  of  radium-266 — the  isotope  of  principal 
Interest  In  the  tailings  from  a  water  starid- 
polnt — and  '  the  uncertalntlee  regarding 
changes  that  may  occur  over  centuries  in 
things  such  as  river  hydrology  and  the  uses 
of  water,  measures  should  be  tiiken  to  pre- 
vent the  erosion,  spread  and  distribution  of 
tailings  and  that  binding  agreements  should 
be  reached  as  soon  as  possible  regarding 
long  term  public  and  or  private  responsibil- 
ity for  adequate  maintenance  of  the  tailing 
piles. 

We  agree  with  the  conclusion  In  the 
FWPCA  report  that  there  is  currently  no 
significant  hazard  associated  with  uranium 
milling  activities  In  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  The  evidence  available  at  the 
present  time  does  not  support  a  conclusion 
that  the  uranium  mill  tailings  piles  repre- 
sent a  radiation  hazard  to  their  environ- 
ment. The  exposure  of  persons  to  concen- 
trations of  radioactive  material  In  the 
vicinity  of  tailings  piles  wxiuld  be  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  concentrations  allowed 
by  applicable  standards. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  In  their  gross 
physical  aspects  the  uranium  mill  tailings 
piles  are  unsightly,  are  sources  of  dl.sagree- 
able  dust  and.  in  general,  constitute  a  nui- 
sance to  those  communities  which  are  adja- 
cent to  them.  Amelioration  of  sucb  nui- 
sances would,  of  course,  reduce  any  radiation 
now  present.  We  share  with  others  the 
desire  that  appropriate  actions  be  under- 
taken. Through  Its  Division  of  Raw  Ma- 
terials the  Commission  has  taken  action  and 
will  continue  to  take  action  that  Involves 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  both  the  milling 
Industry  and  state  agencies.  This  includes 
the  encouragement  of  voluntary  control  by 
the  milling  companies  and  support  for  the 
development  of  adequate  and  effective  state 
regulations  compatible  with  Executive  Order 
11258  on  abatement  of  water  pollution  by 
Federal  activities.  These  actions  are  pro- 
ducing results  In  that  a  number  of  mill 
owners  have  already  stated  publicly  their 
decision  to  stabUlze  their  tailings  piles  and 
have  Initiated  appropriate  engineering 
studies.  The  Commission  plans  to  continue 
Its  cooperative  effort  with  Federal,  State  and 
local  authorities  and  with  the  milling  in- 
dustry to  achieve  adequate  pollution  con- 
trol. The  Commission  will  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  special  studies,  special  surveil- 
lance or  other  technical  assistance  that  may 
be  appropriate. 

As  you  know,  on  May  9.  1966.  the  State  of 
Colorado  Board  of  Health  adopted  regula- 
tions concerning  the  handling  and  disposi- 
tion of  radloactlvlty-bearlng  ore  materials. 
The  regulations  which  become  effective  June 
10,  1966,  require  mill  owners  to  submit  to 
the  State  of  Colorado  health  authorities 
within  ninety  days  from  that  date  a  written 
report  on  measures  taken  to  stabilize  tailings 
piles  together  with  any  further  actions  pro- 
posed. We  think  the  approach  adopted  In 
the  Colorado  regulations  Is  a  good  one. 

Please  let  me  know  If  you  would  like  any 
further  Information. 
Cordially, 

Glenn  T.  Seaboho. 

Chairman. 
Encloeure:  AEC  Statement  on  Mill  Tailings. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


Exhibit    1 
iProm    the    office    of    Gokj>on    Allott.    U.S. 
Senator.     5229     Senate     Office     Building, 
Washington.  D.C.] 

Water  POLHrriox  Statement  Betxtre  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Watek  Pollv- 
TiON  or  THE  Senate  CoMMirrrE  or  PtrnLic 
Works 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2947 
I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity  t.o  make 
this  statement  befo.-e  the  Committee.  As 
you  know.  S.  2947  is  designed  to  broaden 
and  Increase  the  authorization  of  the  basic 
act,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(Public  Law  84-660).  and  the  Water  Qualitv 
Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-234).  The  1965 
.'Vet.  among  other  things,  set  up  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration.  As 
is  the  case  with  most  new  agencies  this  one 
has  had  its  difficulties. 

One  of  the  less  serious  probienxs  has  been 
with  switchboard  operators.  Recently,  these 
young  ladles  were  called  together  by  their 
supervisor  who  said:  "Please,  ladles'  when 
you  answer  the  phone  you  are  to  say  'Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration.'  A 
bad  Impression  Is  cre.nted  when  you  answer 
the   phone  and   say   'Dirty   Water"'  " 

This  humorous  little  story  does  point  out 
one  thing  however,  "dirty  water"  has  created 
a  nation-wide  bad  impression — and  rightly 
so.  There  is  a  public  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem of  dirty  water,  and  the  fine  work  of  this 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
has  assisted  immeasurably  in  developing  it. 
The  water  shortage  In  New  York  City  vividly 
exemplifled  the  unfortunate  situation  of  a 
city  on  the  b.inks  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
mightiest  rivers  and  yet  not  able  to  put  that 
great  resource  to  use  because  of  pollution. 
The  time  when  we  could  afford  to  be  careless 
with  our  great  water  resources  has  passed, 
and  the  time  for  Judicious  water  manage- 
ment Is  here. 

Of  necessity,  we  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid 
Western  States  have  been  conscious  of  the 
necessity  for  water  management.  We  were 
not  blessed  -with  abundant  rainfall  that  fill 
the  many  great  streams  of  the  Eastern  States. 
But  our  efforts  have  been  in  the  direction 
of  diverting  and  storing  water  for  future 
use.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to  pollu- 
tion abatement,  but  not  enough.  Westerners 
know,  however,  that  the  future  of  their  coun- 
try depends  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  un- 
contaminated  water.  For  the  last  100  veara 
"water  has  been  king"  In  the  West.  "Now, 
because  the  requirement  for  water  In  the 
Eastern  States  has  expanded  to  such  an 
extent,  this  precious  resource  has  become 
monarch  In  the  East  also.  -^^ 

The  problem  Is  the  same  both  In  the  K&^t 
and  in  the  Wej-t:  How  do  we  make  our  water 
resources  effectively  yield  maximum  bene- 
fits?" Obviously,  pollution  control  and 
abatement  Is  an  essential  element  of 
Judicious  water  management.  Patience  has 
run  out.  people  are  no  longer  going  to  put 
up  with  having  to  drink  the  sewerage  of  their 
upstream  neighbors,  Tnere  is  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  treat  waste  waters.  No  civilized 
person  throws  trash  In  his  neighbor's  yard. 
Why  would  a  commumty  discharge  its  Wiiiles 
into  a  neighboring  community's  water 
source? 

Can  a  community  afford  to  build  sewers 
and  a  treatment  plant?  SewaKe  treaunent 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  services  a  iocaj  govern- 
ment provides  for  its  citizens.  In  one  State, 
sewage  treatment  costs  about  five  cents  per 
day  per  family.  A  community  ^f  50.000  may 
pay  $102  per  person  for  riospitals  and  $303 
for  schools,  but  invests  oniy  (.3P  per  perso.-i 
for  secondary  sewage  treatment.  The  cost  Is 
lowered  to  about  $12  per  person  In  an  area 
with  one  million  people.  The  larger  the  com- 
munity the  lower  the  per  person  cost  of 
sewage  treatment;  and  conversely,  the  smaller 
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the  community  the  higher  the  per  pierson 
co6t  Prom  this  It  would  appear  that  the 
smaller  communities  wlU  require  the  greater 
proportionate  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

The  backbone  of  any  water  pollution  pre- 
vention and  abatement  succ<'88  story  reeta 
with  the  local  government  The  national 
water  poUutlon  crisis  is  really  many  local 
problems  put  together.  The  national  crisis 
will  disappear  when  all  local  governments 
solve  their  separate  local  pollution  problems. 
In  the  tlnal  analysis,  it  is  essentially  the 
municipality,  the  special  district,  or  the 
county  which  must  plan,  finance,  build,  and 
operate  the  treetment  facilities.  The  State 
and  Federal  governments  <'a!i  provide  assist- 
ance of  various  kinds,  but  the  res{x>nslblllty 
for  the  initiative  and  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion will  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  local 
community.  It  will  take  Informed  and  dedi- 
cated !CK»1  officials  to  adequately  mobilize 
effective  poUutlon  abatement  programs,  be- 
cause waste  waterH  must  be  discharged 
around  the  ckx'k.  and  only  the  removal  of 
pollutants  and  contaminants  by  a  correctly 
built,  maintained  and  operated  treatment 
facility  will   reduce  pollution. 

Some  may  point  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  say,  "But  they  have  had  all  this 
time  and  the  problem  still  exists."  Well, 
first,  nearly  everything—inadequate  as  It  may 
be — that  has  been  done  to  date  to  abate 
poUutlon  h.is  been  done  by  the  State  and 
local  governments  It  is  estimated  that  in 
Colorado  alone  communities  have  invested 
over  »47  million  in  the  construction  of  102 
sewage  treatment  plants.  In  addition.  Just 
two  of  Colorado's  major  Industries  have  spent 
upwards  of  «10  million  in  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating pwllutants. 

And  second,  the  Federal  Crovernment  can- 
not point  to  its  own  record  with  pride. 
S.  560.  a  blU  designed  to  tAke  positive  steps 
to  Rtop  pollution  by  Federal  installations, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Mitskie,  the  able  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee;  Senator  Boggs, 
who  first  suggested  such  legislation;  and  sev- 
eral others,  has  yet  to  be  enacted  Into  law. 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  March  25,  1965, 
but  has  lariftulshed  in  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  ever  since.  Until 
Congress  removes  the  mote  from  the  "Fed- 
eral eye"  it  is  not  seemly  for  us  to  complain 
too  loudly  about  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

But  the  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to 
find  answers — to  come  up  with  an  effective 
mechanlism  with  which  to  combat  poUutlon — 
not  to  engage  In  recriminations.  To  do  this 
the  problem  must  first  be  analyzed. 

The  first  question  is:  •What  is  pollution?" 
I%llutlon  is  different  things  to  different  peo- 
ple What  may  be  p<-illution  to  one  person 
may  not  be  pyoUution  to  another.  The  public 
health  officer,  the  fl.';herman,  the  farmer,  the 
industrialist,  and  the  outdoor  recreatlonist 
.ill  have  differing  concepts  of  pollution.  To 
most  (jf  us,  however,  pollution  Is  that  which 
we  dislike  seeing,  smelling,  tasting,  or  even 
thinking  exlst.s  In  the  stream,  lake,  or  other 
body  of  water.  In  short,  it  is  'dirty  water." 
'  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  simply  ban  all 
forms  of  pollution,  for  in  order  to  enforce 
such  a  ban  we  would  all  have  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  water.  Obviously,  enforcement 
agencies  must  have  a  more  precise  definition 
with  which  to  work  than  just  "dirty  water." 
Realistic  and  enforceable  standards  must  be 
established  The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966. 
which  WHS  signed  into  law  Just  seven  months 
ago,  has  helped  to  put  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery into  action  to  develop  such  stand- 
ards States  are  "geiu-ing  up"  now.  The 
1965  Act  is  an  "or  else"  mandate  to  the 
States:  "Establish  water  quality  standards 
and  enforcement  procedures  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  by  June  30,  1967,  'or  else'  the 
Secretary  will  establish  them  for  you." 


My  own  State  of  Colorado  has  created  a 
State  Water  PoUutlon  Commission  which  is 
responsible  for: 

1.  general  supervision  over  administration 
and  enforcement, 

2  adopting  stream  water  quality  standards 
In  accordiince  with  criteria  established  in  the 
Act  and  satisfactory  to  Federal  requirements 
where  interstate  streams  are  Involved. 

3  accepting  and  allocating  loans  .ind 
grants. 

4,  adopting,  mixlifying  and  enforcing  rules 
und  orders  i>ertalnlng  to  water  poUutlon 
control.  ' 

5  employing  technical  personnel  and  hear- 
ing officers,  and  other  general  responsibilities. 
The  new  commissirm  is  composed  of  eleven 
members:  four  from  St«te  Agencies,  one  each 
from  Indui-try,  municipal  or  county  govern- 
nifiits,  and  agriculture,  and  four  from  tlie 
public  at  large.  Seven  of  the  members  are 
apfxiinted  by  thr.  Governor. 

The  commission  Is  already  hard  at  work 
on  fulftlUng  the  responsibilities  I  have  Just 
enumerated. 

T.he  second  question  is:  "Who  are  the  pol- 
luters?' Man.  of  course,  contributes  most 
to  poUutlon:  however.  Nature  contributes  her 
share.  Floods  pick  up  tremendous  amounts 
of  silt,  brush,  and  other  "natural"  pollutants 
in  addition  to  man-made  debris  and  other 
pollutants  and  eventually  discharges  this 
polluted  water  Into  major  water  courses  and 
lakes.  Pish  and  wildlife  also  contribute  some 
pollution.  So.  there  are  at  least  three  classes 
of  polluters:  first,  those  we  can  and  wish  to 
control,  this  includes  both  man  and  Nature, 
but  the  ^ntrol  of  Nature  is  limited  to  our 
ability  to  control  flo<,xls  and  other  natural 
causes  of  pollution:  second,  those  we  cannot 
control  which  Includes  the  natural  forces 
and  wildlife  elements  beyond  our  present 
ability  to  control:  and  third,  those  we  do  not 
wish  to  control  because  control  would  do 
violence  to  other  public  policies  and  we  have 
decided  to  accept  that  degree  of  pollution  in 
tlie  furtherance  of  those  other  policies. 

In  our  efforts  to  control  the  first  class  of 
polluters  recognition  is  essential  of  the  fact 
that  while  some  of  man's  activities  create 
much  more  pollution  than  others,  all  of  us 
contribute  to  the  problem.  The  housewife 
grinding  garbage  down  the  disposal  or  wash- 
ing laundry,  the  tactory  discharging  waste 
materials  into  a  nearby  stream,  the  camper 
carelessly  discarding  his  refuse  Into  a  stre;im. 
the  farmer  whose  Irrigated  field  drains  Into 
a  watercourse,  al!  of  these  actuittes  have 
one  thing  in  common:  they  cau^e  .':ome 
degree  of  water  pollution.  So  long  a.s  man  Is 
on  Earth,  man-made  pollution  cannot  be 
totally  eliminated.  But,  it  can  be  limited 
and  kept  within  tolerable  limits.        

It  has  been  said  that  ".  .  .  no  one  has  a 
'right'  to  pollute  water."  This,  however, 
comes  into  conflict  with  man's  superior  right 
to  live,  since  the  mere  act  of  living  neces- 
.sarily  causes  pollution.  Perhaps  It  could  be 
better  said  this  way  "No  one  has  a  right  to 
allow  his  pollutants  to  enter  a  stream,  lake, 
or  other  body  of  waitr  without  first  having 
taken  all  reasonable  steps  of  pollution 
abatement.' 

The  question  then  becomes:  "What  are 
the  reasonable  steps,  of  pollution  abate- 
meuf"  The  answer  will  depend  on  many 
fact<jrs,    some   of    which    cje: 

1    The    nature  of    the   pollution: 

2.  The  assimilative  capacity  of  the  receiv- 
ing body  of  water; 

3  Present  technology-— the  state  of  the  art 
of   removing   pollutants: 

4.  The  existence  and  development  of  al- 
ternative methods  of  dispyoslng  of  waste  ma- 
terials; 

5.  TTie   economics    of   abatement; 

6.  The  location  of  new  potential  sources 
of  pollution. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  easy  answer:  Just 
as  there  Is  no  single  standard  that  can  be 


applied  to  all  areas  and  all  conditions.  Pol- 
lution abatement  wUl  take  many  different 
I.)rnis  In  different  places       "* 

Our  technology  has  many  rivers  yet  to 
cross.  For  ex.xmple,  even  though  secondary 
sewage  treatment  is  con.sldered  by  many  as 
the  best  practical  method  of  treatment  now 
available,  secondary  treatment  still  leaves 
15':  of  the  nulsiince  and  oxygen  demand. ng 
pollutants  in  the  effluent. 

The  other  day  I  came  across  a  news  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which  mentioned 
the  ZIMPRO  Process  of  burning  "wet  "  sew- 
age sludge.  In  responding  to  my  inquiry. 
Dr.  J.  Mark  Hlebert.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Sterling  Drug  Inc..  furnished  me  ■Aith 
several  Interesting  brochures  and  technical 
papers.  According  to  these  materials  the 
ZIMPRO  Process  oxidizes  the  sewage  sludge 
In  a  completely  contained  uiut.  In  elect 
the  sludge  is  "burned  in  water,"  and  the  ex- 
haust gases  are  free  of  both  fly  ash  and  ob- 
jectionable odor.  According  to  one  brochure. 
the  large  contintious  operating  unit  utilizes 
the  gases  and  steam  produced  by  the  Process 
to  operate  the  plant.  The  required  heal 
necessary  for  start-up  \s  obtained  from  an 
outside  source,  but  once  started,  no  external 
heat  Is  needed  to  malnt.aln  "burning."  Even 
the  exhaust  gases  are  used  to  power  an  ex- 
pansion engine  which  operates  the  air  com- 
pressor. The  residue  Is  complet<fly  sterile 
and  can  be  used  for  fill  material.  Unlu  are 
already  In  use  in  Chicago.  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  and  Rye.  New  York. 

Recently,  a  ZIMPRO  Bat<?h  unit  w.as  in- 
stalled and  tested  In  South  Milwaukee.  This 
unit  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  smaller 
communities  with  populations  of  from  2  000 
to  40.000.  The  Batch  unit  can  operate  on  an 
intermittent  ba-sls,  storing  the  sludge  In  a 
tank  until  there  Is  sufficient  to  warrant  start- 
ing up  the  plant.  While  it  does  not  have  the 
advantages  of  the  larger  unit  In  utUlzlng 
w;iste  products  as  a  source  of  power,  there  Is 
less  proportionate  initial  investment  because 
of  the  simpler  Installation. 

I  wish  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  I 
have  no  Interest  In,  nor  do  I  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  manufacturers  of  the  ZIM- 
PRO Process.  I  have  mentioned  these  devel- 
opmeftts  merely  as  an  example  of  the  Imag- 
inative research  and  development  work  pri- 
vate Industry  has  been  doing  In  the  field  of 
pollution  abatement  and  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  our  quest  for  clean  water 

The  task  of  poUutlon  abatement  is  an 
Immense  Job  and  cannot  be  achieved  by  gov- 
ernment action  alone  Everyone  has  a  part 
to  play  One  needs  only  to  IcKjk  at  the  lit- 
ter thrown  Into  our  streams  to  conclude  that 
a  big  dose  of  ordinary  manners  Is  needed  by 
many  of  our  people.  But.  beyond  that,  in- 
dustry alone  can  take  a  giant  step  towards 
our  objective  of  clean  water. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  quickest 
and  most  economical  methods  of  abating  In- 
dustrial pollution  is  through  the  tax  credit 
technique. 

Last  February  I  Joined  Senator  Cooprr  and 
others  in  sponsoring  legislation  which  would 
increase  industry's  investment  credit  allow- 
able on  equipment  for  the  control  and  abate- 
ment of  water  and  air  pollution. 

As  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
know,  industry  is  presently  allowed  a  7  i 
tax  credit  on  the  first  $25,000  it  spends  for 
modernization  equipment,  and  7  ,  on 
25  ^r  of  all  it  spends  above  that  amount  in 
a  year.  The  proposal  I  sponsored  would  dou- 
ble the  tax  credit,  to  14";  ,  on  Just  that  equip- 
ment p'orchased  for  air  and  water  pollution 
abatement 

It  is  unrealistic  to  as^me  that  either  an 
individual  Industry-  or  the  Federal  govern- 
ment can  stand  the  entire  financial  gaff  fof 
this  expensive  but  vital  equipment,  because 
Installation  does  not  produce  additional 
profits  for  Industry  nor  as  a  result  does  It 
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produce    additional    revenues    for    the    Fed- 
eral government.  ^ 

The  plan  would  reduce  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues by  approximately  $25  million  the  first 
rear  $.iO  million  the  second  year,  and  would 
ultimately  average  about  $50  million  an- 
nually. The  tax  revenue  reduction  seems 
insignificant  when  compared  with  what  we 
proposed  to  spend  In  S.  2947. 

I  realize  that  income  tax  matters  are  not 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  subcommit- 
tee; however.  I  believe  that  no  discussion  of 
pollution  abatement  Is  complete  without 
the  mention  of  tax  incentives  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Twenty-First  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  states  on 
Page  15  that  ".  .  .  In  general,  the  State  Gov- 
ernors favored  Federal  tax  incentives  for 
this  purpose,  and  saw  no  conflict  between  a 
Federal  tax  incentives  progreim  and  any  sim- 
ilar Slate  programs"  I  also  note  the  sup- 
port of  the  tax  incentive  approach  by  this 
Subcommittee  In  its  excellent  report  entitled 
Steps  Toward  Clean  Water." 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965  when  I  Joined  the  dis- 
tlnguLshed  chairm.m  of  this  Subcommittee 
m  sponsoring  S.  2947.  1  Joined  46  of  my  col- 
leagues In  i-osponsoring  S  2947  because  I 
was  convinced  that  while  the  1965  Act  was 
a  good  approach  it  was  limited  In  other 
words,  we  need  more,  and  S  2947  gives  us 
more. 

Recent  projections  Indicate  that  our  pwp- 
ulalion  will  increase  from  an  estimated  195 
million  in  1965  to  an  estimated  362  million 
in  the  year  2000.  Our  need  for  water  will 
also  increase,  but  it  will  increase  at  a  rate 
greater  than  our  population  Increase.  In 
1965  approximately  325  billion  gallons  of 
water  are  U-sed  each  day.  but  by  the  year 
2000  our  need  for  water  will  have  Increased 
xo  around  900  billion  gallons  per  day.  So 
that  while  our  population  will  have  In- 
creased by  about  85  :  .  our  requirement  for 
water  will  have  Increased  by  about  177^;-. 
The  West  alone,  whose  population  Is  ex- 
pected to  reach  108  million  by  the  year  2000. 
»111  require  365  billion  gallons  of  water  per 
day,  which  is  about  40  billion  gallons  more 
than  the  whole  nation  requires  now  Wo 
cannot  hope  to  meet  the  s<jarlng  demands  for 
clean  water  with  half-hearted  efforts  Nor 
can  we  hope  to  meet  the  challenge  by  re- 
stricting ourselves  to  the  use  of  only  part 
of  our  talent,  experience,  and  resources. 

We  cannot  afford  to  get  bogged  down  In 
bureaucratic  In-fighting,  which  wastes  too 
much  time,  energy,  and  talent  In  determin- 
ing who  is  going  to  be  in  the  'drivers  seat," 
at  the  expense  of  getting  the  Job  done. 

Centralization  may  be  a  goixl  thing  when 
we  know  precisely  what  course  we  intend  to 
take.  But,  at  the  present  time  we  only  know 
the  ultimate  objective;  we  do  not  know  the 
shortest  and  best  route  to  tiUce  to  achieve 
that  objective.  Exploration  by  many  and  in 
many  directions  is  essential  at  this  stage 
In  an  operation  too  highly  centralized,  one 
pet  approach  will  tend  to  monopolize  the 
fleld.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  become 
so  heavily  committed  to  one  approach  that 
«e  cannot  back  off  and  take  a  new  direction. 
If  one  Is  Indicated  by  technological  advances. 
There  is  urgency  in  getting  on  with  pollu- 
tion abatement,  but  let  us  not  be  panicked 
Into  heading  down  the  wrong  road. 

I  believe  S.  2947  U  the  rtght  road.  It 
achieves  the  fiexlbUlty  so  necessary  to  an  all- 
out  attack  on  poUutlon  Instead  of  Just  a 
FWeral  attack  on  poUutlon.  With  dynamic 
Mlmlnistratlon  and  adequate  funding,  to- 
gether with  the  whole-hearted  cooperation 
Of  State  and  local  governments  and  a  sensi- 
ble tax  incentive  program  for  Industry,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  expect  to  see  some  exclUng  re- 
«'Jlts  In  the  near  future.  And,  we  must  have 
fesults. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
I  have  had  aii  opportunity  to  study  fully 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  I  may  have  some 
additional  comments.  For  the  moment 
I  would  like  to  say  the  following.  The 
Senator  has  made  several  Important 
points  in  liis  talk  concerning  the  threat 
of  radiation.  He  has  cited  two  reports: 
an  April  1966  report  by  the  National 
Advisorj'  Committee  on  Radiation, 
chaired  by  Dr.  Russell  Morgan,  and 
issued  as  an  advisorj'  report  to  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  a  report  on 
the  disposition  and  control  of  uranium 
mill  tailings  piles  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

I  am  acquainted  with  Dr.  Morgan's 
report  and  I  would  like  to  add  to  what 
my  distinguished  colleague  has  said  by 
pointing  out  that,  in  my  view,  the  main 
thrust  of  the  Morgan  committee's  report 
is  to  draw  attention  to  the  increasing 
use  of  radiation  sources  such  as  radio- 
isotopes and  X-rays  in  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  medical  practice  and  a  con- 
sequent growing  demand  for  trained 
specialists  in  the  field  of  radiology.  The 
Morgan  committee  specially  urges  that 
the  Public  Health  Service — page  iii — 

Take  the  initiative  in  the  formulation  and 
promulgation  of  (ai  standards  dealing  with 
the  qualifications  of  personnel  who  operate 
X-ray  equipment  or  who  use  radioactive 
materials  not  regulated  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission;  (bi  design  standards  for 
sources  containing  radium  and  other  radio- 
active materials  that  are  not  reactor  by- 
products: and  (c)  standards  for  the  pre- 
marketing clearance  of  X-ray  equi.oment 
used  In  the  health  professions  and  in  in- 
dustry. 

I  certainly  agree  that  in  this  time  of 
increasing  utilization  of  X-ray  machines, 
radioisotopes  and  other  sources  of  radia- 
tion, that  it  is  important  that  our  Public 
Health  Service  play  a  major  role  in  set- 
ting necessary  standards  to  insure  that 
tlie  risks  associated  with  these  activities 
be  well  defined  and  that  appropriate 
standards  and  criteria  be  establislied  in 
order  to  provide  necessarj-  guides  for  in- 
dustrj-  and  for  public  health  officials  at 
all  levels  of  government. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of 
uranium  mill  tailings  whirh  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  mentioned,  I  would  like 
to  quote  briefly  from  a  report  on  this 
subject  i.ssued  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
in  March  of  this  year.  The  report  states 
on  page  ii: 

To  detentilne  the  degree  of  hazard  as- 
sociated with  these  tailings  piles  Is  no  simple 
problem.  If  you  think  in  terms  of  Immedi- 
ate hazards,  or  In  terms  of  hazards  this  year, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  show  that  the»^  Is  a 
problem.  What  has  concerned  us  right  along 
has  been  the  long-lived  natiu-e  of  the  radio- 
activity Involved. 

The  report  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
not  especially  concerned  with  immediate 
hazards  from  uranium  mill  tailings, 
rather  it  is  concerned  with  the  potential 
problems  that  may  result  in  the  long 
term.  This  means  that  there  is  adequate 
time  for  evaluation  and  a  deliberate 
course  of  action. 


It  is  my  belief  that  corrective  action 
can  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  radi'om 
content  of  tlie  uranium  mill  tailings  piles 
is  not  allowed  to  enter  uito  adjacent 
rivers  or  v^&ier  supplies  in  excessive 
amounts  There  are  a  number  of  po.ssi- 
ble  control  measures  whicli  have  been 
suggested.  These  include  fertilization 
and  cultivation  of  the  top  and  side  sur- 
faces of  the  piles  in  order  to  effect  stabili- 
zation. Also  suggested  Is  the  building  of 
dikes  to  insure  that  nearby  wat^r  cannot 
erode  the  tailings  piles. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  State 
of  Colorado  has  adopted  a  regulation  re- 
quiring millowncrs  to  submit  in  a  report 
to  the  State  their  plans  for  controlling 
their  uranium  mill  tailings  piles  in  order 
to  insure  that  these  materials  do  not  en- 
ter water  supplies  in  excessive  amounts. 
The  control  of  radium  historically  has 
been  left  to  the  States.  Radium  is  not 
an  isotope  regulated  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  It  appears  that  the 
State  of  Colorado  recognizes  tlie  problem 
and  is  moving  toward  the  necessary  solu- 
tion to  insure  that  the  health  of  the 
people  in  the  surrounding  area  will  be 
protected.  I  believe  this  body  should 
follow  clasely  their  progress  in  dealing 
with  this  problem 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  few 
remarks  concerning  the  radiation  pro- 
tection guides  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  mentioned  during  the  course 
of  his  statement. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
evgy  has  ■  followed  closely  the  develop- 
ment of  radiation  guides  from  the  \-ery 
beginning  of  the  atomic  energy  program. 
There  is  a  long  liistor>-  of  development 
of  these  guides  from  work  done  by  the 
National  Committee  on  Radiation  and 
finally  the  Federal  Radiation  Council 
which  has  promulgated  the  guides  in 
their  present  form.  The  guides  are  in- 
tended to  apply  to  normal  peacetime 
u.ses  of  atomic  energy.  In  addition  the 
council  has  published  protective  action 
guides  intended  for  use  in  the  case  of 
fallout  and  certain  other  .sources  of  radi- 
ation contamination.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee was  instrumental  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  a  Federal  body 
which  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
ad\asing  the  President  concerning  radi- 
ation matters  The  Federal  Radiation 
Council  was  established  in  1959  to  ful- 
fill this  purpose.  On  recommendation 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy- during  my  chairmanship,  the  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  was  made  statu- 
tory by  Public  Law  86-373,  through 
amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  Subsequently,  the  Council  pub- 
lished a  .series  of  reports  recommending 
criteria  and  standards  for  radiation 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  guidance  to  the  executive  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fine  work  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research,  Development  and  Radi- 
ation of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  Mel  Price.  Much  of  the 
information  developed  and  made  public 
through  the  ye&rs  h&s  come  from  hear- 
ings of  that  subcommittee.    A  great  deal 
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of  credit  should  go  to  Congressman  Price 
for  bringing  attention  to  the  need  for 
criteria  and  for  the  actual  establishment 
of  the  radiation  guides. 

For  those  who  may  be  Interested  In 
the  full  and  complete  background  on  the 
development  of  standards  for  radiation, 
I  would  refer  them  to  hearings  before  the 
Subcomniitteo  on  Research,  Development 
and  Radiation  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  which  have  been  held 
In  order  to  obtain  Information  for  the 
Congress  and  In  part  to  provide  an  open 
forum  so  that  representatives  of  all 
phases  of  government,  industry,  and  the 
general  public  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  concerning  the  suitability 
of  radiation  guides.  I  aak  unanimous 
consent  that  a  listing  of  these  publica- 
tions be  printed  at  the  conclusions  of  my 
remarks.  It  is  my  belief  that  these  hear- 
ings and  reports  by  the  Joint  Committee 
have  served  to  educate  the  public  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  on  this  Im- 
portant subject  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in.  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Joint       Committtee      on       Atomic       Enerct 

He.\rings       on       Radiation       Prctbction 

Standards 

Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcotnmlttee 
on  Radiiitlon  ot  the  Joint  Comnilttee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  "Radiation  Protection  Cri- 
teria and  St.indards:  Their  Basis  and  Use." 
May  24,  25.  26    31,  June   1.  2.  and  3,   1960. 

Simimary-Ana'.ysls  of  Hearings  May  24.  25, 
26,  31.  June  1,  2.  and  3.  1960,  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  "Radiation  Pro- 
tection Criteria  and  Standards:  Their  Basis 
and  Use  "     October  1960. 

Index  to  Hearl-aKs  and  Selected  Materials 
of  May  1960,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Ra- 
diation of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  "Radiation  Protection  Criteria  and 
Standards    Their  Basis  and  Use,"  June  1961. 

Heajings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Radiation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  "Radi- 
ation Standards.  Including  Fallout,"  June  4. 
5,  6,  and  7   1962,  Parti. 

Heftrine:8  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Radiation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  "Ra- 
diation Standards.  Including  Fallout."  Part 
2.  Appendix. 

Summary-Analysis  of  Hearings  Held  on 
June  4.  5.  6.  and  7.  1962  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research.  Development,  and  Ra- 
diation of  the  Joint  Comnilttee  on  Atomic 
Enerey.  "Radiation  Standards,  Including 
Fallout."  September  1962 

Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search. Development,  and  Radiation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  "Fallout, 
Radiation  Standards,  and  Countermeasures," 
June  3.  4   .\nd  6.  1963.  Part  I 

Hearings  before  the  .Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search. Development  and  Rad'atlon  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  "Fallout, 
Radiation  Stand.irds.  and  Countermeasures," 
August  20,   21.  22,   and  27.    1963.  Part  2. 

Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search. Development,  and  Radiation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  "Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  Protective  Action 
Guides."  June  29  and  30.  1965. 

additional    joint    coMMrrrET    hearings    on 

TOPICS    RFT.ATItD    TO    RADIATION    EXPOSUBE 

Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  "The  Nat\ire  of  Radioactive 
Pallo\it  and  Its  ElTpctB  on  Man,"  May  27,  38, 
29,  and  June  3    1957,  Part  I. 


Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  "The  Nature  of  Radioactive 
Fallout  and  Its  Effects  on  Man,"  June  4  5, 
6,  and   7.  1957,  Part  2. 

Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  "The  Nature  of  Radioactive 
Fallout  and  its'  Effects  on  Man."  May  27.  28, 
29.  June  3,  4.  5.  6.  and  7.  1957.  Part  ■^.  Index. 

Summary-Analysis  of  Hearings  May  27-29. 
and  June  3-7,  1957,  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  "The  Nature  of  Radioactive 
Fallout  and  Its  Effects  on  Man,"  August. 
1957. 

He.trlng.s  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  "Problems  of  the  Uranium 
Mining  and  Milling  Industry,"  February  19, 
24.   and   25.    1958. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
"Selected  Materials  on  Employee  Radiation 
Hafiard.s  and  Workmen's  Compensation," 
February    1959. 

Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  .Momlc  Energy.  "Employee  Radia- 
tion Hazards  and  Workmen's  Compensation," 
March  10.  11.  12.  17.  18.  and  19.  1959 

Summary-Analysis  of  Hearings  March  10, 
11,  12,  17,  18,  and  19.  1959  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Employee 
Radiation  Hazards  and  Workmen's  Compen- 
.satlon."  September  1939. 

Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  'fallout  from  Nuclear  Wea- 
pons Tests."  May  5,  6,  7.  and  8,  1959,  Volume 
I. 

Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  "Fallout  from  Nuclear  Wea- 
pon.s  Tests."  May  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  1959,  Volume 
2 

Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  "Fallout  from  Nuclear  Wea- 
pons Tests,"  May  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  1959,  Volume 
3. 

Index  to  Hearings  before  the  Special  Sub- 
conmilttee  on  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  "Fallout  from  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Tests,"  May  6,  6,  7.  and  8. 
1959,  Volume  4. 

Summary-Analysis  of  Hearings  May  5-8, 
1959  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Radiation, 
"Fallout  from  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests," 
August  1959. 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr, 
Bartlett],  for  bringing  to  the  ait«ntlon 
of  the  Senate  and  his  country  the  facts 
he  has  provided  us  with  today  concern- 
ing the  contamination  of  our  environ- 
ment by  radi'iactivity  from  .sources  of 
which  we  are  not  always  aware. 

The  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Radiation  to  the  Surgeon 
General  which  Senator  Bartlett  brings 
to  our  attention  is  vital  reading,  and  witii 
him  I  commend  it  to  all.  Its  recommen- 
dations for  a  greater  Federal  effort  which 
v/ould  lead  to  better  standards  of  accept- 
able radiation  are  worthy  of  the  mo.st 
.serious  consideration. 

My  able  colleague  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  concern  in  this  matter,  and  I  look 
forward  to  his  furtlier  reports  in  tiie 
coming  weeks  on  the  problems  of  radio- 
active contamination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  !Mr.  Bartlett),  who  sparingly 
takes  the  floor,  but,  when  he  does,  al- 


ways has  something  worthwhile  to  say. 
By  the  same  token,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ators from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  DoMiNicKi  for  pointing  out  the  .'-itu- 
ation  in  their  State  and  also  for  making 
clear  for  the  RKcoRn  what  the  Public 
Health  Seri'ice  has  done  in  Colorado. 
Moreover,  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Anderson)  for  oflering  this  astute 
appreciation  of  the  problem  and  for 
sharing  with  the  Senate  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation. 

I  desire  t«  take  particular  note  how- 
ever of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett  1  has  assembled  In 
his  .speech  the  fragments  of  information 
on  this  subject  that  occasionally  appear 
in  the  newspapers,  and  has  given  u;i  not 
only  a  clear  picture  but  a  fine  perspec- 
tive; he  has  pfrlormed  a  great  senice. 

I  hope  he  will  continue  his  research  on 
this  Important  subject.  Nevertheless, 
while  he  says  he  is  not  an  alarmist — and 
he  is  not—this  topic  or  subject  is  of  such 
importance  to  all  the  AniLncan  people 
that  we  cannot,  allord  to  sleep  while  this 
matttr  which  may  be  .so  detrimental  to 
certain  people  or  to  areas  of  the  count.n- 
goes  without  proper  and  careful  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guLshed  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  now  return  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
a  3-miiiute  limitation  on  statements. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  laid  be- 
fore   the   Senate    the    following    letters. 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on   Export-Impoet  Bank  Insl-rancs 

AND     Guarantees     on     U.S.     Exports    to 

Yugoslavia 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  DC. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  amount 
of  Export- Import  Bank  Insurance  and  guar- 
antee.s  on  U.S  exports  to  Yugoslavia  for  the 
month  of  May  1966.  not  previously  reported, 
totaleti  $660,482;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report  on   Projects   for   Air   National 

Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  addi- 
tional projects  proposed  to  be  underUiken 
for  the  Air  National  Guard;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services, 

Amendments     to     Recxtlations     Governing 
the   Reporting   of  Boating   Accujents  bt 
Uninspected  Nr-MBERfD  Ves.scl.s 
A    letter   from   the    Assistant   Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  certified  copy  of  amendments  to  the  regu- 
lations  governing   the  reporting  of  boating 
accidents   by   uninspected  numljered   vessels 
(with  au  accompanying  paper i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Reports   or   Comptroller   General 

A   letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursii.int  to 

Jaw,  a  report  on  review  of  the  purchase  of 

title  Insurance  on  properties  acquired  in  the 
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state  of  Florida  under  the  loan  guarantee 
programs.  Veteran*'  AdmlnUtraUon,  dated 
June  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  OOTemment  Opera- 
tions 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  review  of  repair  practices  re- 
lating to  single-family  properties  acquired 
through  mortgage  insurance  programs.  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  dated  June 
1&66  I  with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  eligibility  of  vet- 
eran.s  for  total  disability  insurance.  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  dated  June  1966  iwlth 
an  accompanying  rep>ort);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

K  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  oi 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  Improvements  In  the  budget 
presentation  of  proposed  major  capital  ex- 
penditures, the  Alaska  Railroad.  Department 
cf  the  Interior,  dated  June  1966  i  with  an 
accoinpan>ing  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
ttie  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  the  equipment 
modification  program  for  M-48A1  tanks.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  dated  June  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  rep>ort ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S  Res,  261.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  docu- 
ment "History  of  the  Senate  Seals"  (Rept. 
No.  1"297); 

S  Res.  271.  Resolution  to  provide  addition- 
al funds  for  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsuUir  Affairs; 

S.  Res.  272.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate d':>cument  a  compilation  on  the  history  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  (Rept. 
No.  1298);  and 

S.  Res.  274.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  lor  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Capitol" 
Rept    No.  1299). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
iTiittee  on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

HR  14347  An  act  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions for  payment  to  parents  and  children 
of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Bept.  No.  1300). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S  3052  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  highway  safety  program  through 
flnanclal  assistance  to  the  States  to  acceler- 
ate hlehway  traffic  safety  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1302). 

Mr  METCALP  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
t^t  at  Its  next  printing,  the  names  of 
Senators  Bayh  and  Boggs  be  added  to 
Senate  bill  3052,  reported  today  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
CXII 887— Part  U 


By  Mr  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  without 
amendment : 

HR.  14025.  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
fxwes  CRept.  No.  1303) . 

By  Mr  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  2720  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the  use 
of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the 
production  by  the  commercial  flshlng  in- 
dustry of  fish  protein  concentrate  (Rept. 
No.  1304). 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  SENATE  DELE- 
GATION TO  ATTEND  A  MEETING 
OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  PAR- 
LIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION—RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commlt- 
tee^  on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  tlie 
following  original  resolution  tS.  Res. 
276 '  ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  Senate 
is  authorized  to  appoint  four  Members  of  the 
Senate  i  at  least  one  ol  whom  shall  be  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations)  as  a 
delegation  to  attend  the  next  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  As- 
sociation, to  be  held  in  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
Canada,  at  Uie  invitation  of  the  Canadian 
Branch  of  the  Association,  and  to  designate 
the  chairman  of  said  delegation. 

Sec.  2  (a) .  The  expenses  of  the  delegation. 
Including  staff  members  designated  by  the 
chairman  to  assist  said  delegation,  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  delegation  shall 
include  such  special  expenses  as  the  chair- 
man may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
resolution,  including  reimbursements  to 
agencies  for  compensation  of  employees  de- 
tailed to  the  delegation  and  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  providing  appro- 
priate hospitality   to   foreign  delegatet.. 

(c)  Each  member  or  employee  of  tlie  dele- 
gation shall  receive  subsistence  expenses  In 
an  amotmt  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  m  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  .'\ct  of  1954,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633.  approved  October  7.  1964 


DOROTHY    L.    JOHNSTON—REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  277);  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

Hcsohed.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Dorothy  L  Johnston,  widow  of  Joel  H  John- 
ston, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  eleven  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  IncUislve  of  funeral  expentes 
and  all  other  allowances. 


MARY  L.  HARRIS— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMTTTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  reso- 


lution iS.  Res.  278)  :  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

Resoli'ed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sexiate.  to 
Mary  L.  Hams,  widow  of  Joseph  W.  Harris. 
Sr.,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  sum  eq'ual  to  ten  m.oi:thB'  cc«n- 
pensatlon  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  tune  of  his  death,  said  stim  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  i*CT  OF  196ft— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE— INDIVID- 
UAL VIEWS  iS.  REPT  NO.  1301) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  I  re- 
port favorably,  with  amendments  the  bill 
<S.  3005)  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  safety  program  and  establish- 
ment of  safety  standards  for  motor 
vehicles  In  Interstate  commerce  to  re- 
duce traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths. 
injuries,  and  property  damage  which  oc- 
cur in  such  accidents,  and  I  submit  a 
report  thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  with  individual 
views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  'Wash- 
ington. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  3538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Venanzlo 
Falzettl;  and 

S.  3539.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Montana  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  upon  certain  claims  of  Ramona 
Bible  Swlngley.  on  behalf  of  herself  or  her 
four  minor  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3540,  A  bill  to  authorize  Rural  Housing 
loans  to  lessees  of  nonfarm  rural  land,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  « 

S  3541  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  m 
order  to  allow  more  flexibility  In  the  desig- 
nation of  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works, 

By    Mr.    METCAXJ"    (for   himself    and 
Mr  MANsnsLJ)  i  : 

S  3542,  A  bill  providing  that  certain  pri- 
vately owned  irrigable  lands  in  the  Milk 
River  project  in  Montana  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  excess  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MAGNUSON   (by  request  i  : 

S  3543.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  prohibition 
upon  the  flxlng  of  collection  of  fees  for  cer- 
tain services  under  the  navigation  laws;  and 

S.  3544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  accovmt- 
ing  at  the  expiration  of  a  rate  suspension; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnyson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
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ByMr.  MOeS: 
8.3545.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Jin   8\ilc 
Tang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BAKTLETT: 
8. 354fl.  A   bUI   to  permit  certain   eervlce- 
connected  disabled  veterana  to  use  commla- 
•ary  etorea  operated  for  military  personnel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarts  of  Mr.  Bartlxtt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  Beptarate  heading.) 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Morse  I  : 
8. 3547.  A    bill    to   make   certain   expendl- 
turee  of  the  city  of  Portland,  Greg.,  eligible 
as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes  of  title  I 
.  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  3648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
\ct  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

(3ee  the  remarks  of  Mr  Anderson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  fieadlng  ) 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York)  : 
S.  3549.  A  bill  tt5  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a 
code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 
approved  March  3,  1901,  relating  to  land- 
lords and  tenants;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  See  the  rem. irks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   BURDICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

M ETC ALT) : 

S.  3550  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  of  a  25-cent 
per  bushel  export  naarketlng  certificate  on 
wheat  for  the  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of 
wheat:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Burdick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HOLLAND    (for   himself.   Mr. 

Allott.  Mr    Curtis,  Mr.  EtoMiNiCK, 

Mr.     HRr.sKA,     Mr.     Robektson,    Mr. 

T(>wKR,    and    Mr.    YotrNO   of    North 

Dakota)  : 

SJ  Res.  171.  Joint    resolution    to    require 

the  removal  of  certain  agricultural  products 

from  negotiation  of  tartlT  reductions  under 

the   Trade    Expansion    .■\ct   of    1962,   and    for 

other     purposes:      to     the     Committee     on 

Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Holland  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 


RESOLUTIONS 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  SENATE  DELE- 
GATION TO  ATTEND  A  MEETING 
OP  THE  COMMONWEALTH  PAR- 
LIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  276)  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  a  Senate  dele- 
gation to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary  Association, 
which  wa.s  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

^See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  FVlbricht, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


DOROTHY  L.  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 


(8.  Res.  277)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Doro- 
thy L.  Johnston,  which  was  placed  on 
the  calendar, 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


MARY  L.  HARRIS 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  278)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Mary  L. 
Harris,  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

'See  th#  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
hearing  "Reports  of  Committees."  > 


DESIGNATION  OF  YORK.  PA.,  AS 
HONORARY  CAPITAL  OF  TJIE 
UNITED  STATES   ON   JULY   4.    1966 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  a  resolution 
iS.  Res.  279 1  to  express  the  sen.se  of  the 
Senate  that  on  July  4.  1966,  the  city  of 
York,  Pa.,  should  be  deemed  to  be  the 
honorary  Capital  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Scott,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


REPEAL  OF  PROHIBITION  LTON 
FIXING  OF  COLLECTION  OF  FEES 
FOR  CERTAIN  SEIRVICES  UNDER 
NAVIGATION  LAWS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  pro- 
hibition upon  the  flxins  or  collection  of 
fees  for  certain  services  under  the  navi- 
gation laws.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  and  memorandum  on  the 
proposed  fee  schedule  from  the  Secretary 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3543)  to  repeal  the  prohi- 
bition upon  the  fixing  of  collection  of 
fees  for  certain  services  under  the  navi- 
gation laws,  introduced  by  Mr.  Marnu- 
.soN,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  memorandum,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 

The  Scchetary  of  the  Treasttry, 

Washington. 

Hon      HtTBERT    H      HtJMPHRET, 

P-'Pftident  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.   D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill.  "To  re- 
peal the  prohibition  upon  the  fixing  or  col- 
lection of  tees  for  certain  services  under  the 
navigation  laws," 

The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal  the 
statute  prohibiting  the  charging  or  collection 
of  fees  fc»  certain  services  rendered  to  vessel 
owners  by  the  United  States  Qoa-st  Guard. 
The  services  Involved  Include  the  shipping  or 
discharging  of  seamen,  the  Inspection,  exami- 


nation and  licensing  of  steam  vessels,  acd 
the  licensing  of  masters,  engineers,  pUoti, 
and  mates  of  vessels.  The  Department  tui 
previously  forwarded  a  proposal  Introduoed 
In  the  Senate  as  S.  1875  which  would  rep«t] 
a  portion  of  the  section  that  the  acoompso;. 
Ing  proposal  would  repeal  In  Its  entirety,  a 
proposal  Identical  to  S.  1875  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatlvet  u 
H.R.  728.  In  neither  of  these  bills,  however 
were  the  services  pjerformed  by  the  Co«k 
Guard  Included  in  the  part  to  be  repealed 

The  rep)eal  of  the  section  would  enable  tb( 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  lmp>os€  chargej 
for  the  services  mentioned  In  accord&nct 
with  the  standards  set  forth  In  6  U  S  C.  I4c 
the  latter  stating  the  sense  of  Congress,  gen- 
erally, that  services  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment to  identifiable  recipients  shall  be  sel'- 
sustalnlng  to  the  full  extent  pos.slbIe.  It 
this  connection.  It  should  be  observed  thai 
authority  presently  exists  to  impose  fees  far 
similar  services  performed  for  small  passengfr 
carrying  vessels  and  It  Is  somewhat  anomi- 
lous  that  the  government,  expanding  » 
greater  effort  In  jjerformlng  these  services 
for  larger  vessels,  should  be  iirohlblted  from 
lm[X)slng  a  charge  when  It  Is  determined  !c 
be  appropriate. 

Should  this  legislation  be  enacted,  charges 
would  be  imposed  only  after  public  hearings 
in  compliance  with  the  reqvilrements  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  .Act  h.id  been  ht'.i 
at  which.  It  Is  as.sunied,  the  viewpoints  of  &!: 
Interested  {xirtles  will  be  presented  There 
Is  attached,  however,  a  memorandum  con- 
taining preliminary  determinations  regard- 
Intr  the  magnitude  and  range  of  fees  which 
would  form  the  basis  of  projxjsals  to  be  con- 
sidered at  hearings. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  Ut 
the  proposed  bill  before  tlie  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar bill  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hou.';e  of  Representatives. 

The  Deparimeiii  has   been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the  enactment  o.' 
the  proposed  bill  would  be  consistent  with 
the  .'Vdnilnlstratlon's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt   H     FtoWLEB 


Memoranditm — User  Charge  Pee  ScHntir. 
Proposed   .March    1,    1966 

If  46  U.S.C,  331  Is  repealed.  u.ser  charges 
which  are  now  prohibited  could  be  Imposed 
In  the  following  areas: 

a.  Certificate   of   Inspection. 

b.  Amendments  to  ?ertlflcates  of  Inspec- 
tion. 

c    Permits    to    Proceed 

d.   Excursion  Permits 

e  Permits  to  carry  persons  in  addition 
to  the*trew 

f  Permlt.s  to  carry  additional  person*  on 
tugboats  and   fishing  boats. 

g.  Lett.ers    of    Certification    of   Stability. 

h.  Approval  of  Plans  of  Vessels. 

1  Factory  and  shop  Inspections  of  equip- 
ment. 

j.  Officers'  Licenses. 

k.   Seamen's  Documents. 

1.  Shipment  and  Discharge  of  Merchant 
Seamen. 

m.  Approvals  or  Acceptances  and  Certifi- 
cates of  Approvals. 

The  fee  schedule  which  follows  represent* 
an  Initial  Judgment  as  to  reasonable  fM* 
which  should  be  imposed  having  In  mind 
the  criteria  established  in  5  U  S  C  140.  The 
amount  of  revenue  which  could  be  expected 
If  these  charges  were  In  effect  cannot  be 
definitely  ascertained  at  the  present  Um 
however,  estimates  have  been  nuide  in  broad 
terms  as  follows: 

a.  Vessel  Certificate  Inspections.  $1,000,000 

b  Factory  Inspections  of  Merchant  Ves- 
sel Equipment,  $400,000 

c  Type  Approvals  of  R«iulred  Merchsnt 
Ve6.sel     Equipment,    $75,000 
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d  Licenses  and  Certificates  for  Merchant 
Itarlne  Personnel,  $500,000. 

e  Shipment  and  Discharge  of  Seamen. 
1400.000 

f   Approval   of  Plans  for  Vessels,  $400,000. 

I  Certificate  of  Inspection,  Initial,  passen- 
ger vessels,  ocean  and  coastwise: 

Fee  schedule    i gross  tons) 

rnder  100  tons $50 

Over  100  tons  to  250  tons 100 

Over  ^50  tons  to  600  tons 125 

Over  500  tons  to  750  tons 150 

Over  750  tons  to  1.000  tons 176 

Over  1,000  tons  to  1.500  tons 200 

Over  1  ."iOO  tons  to  2,000  tons 240 

Over  2,000  tons  to  3,000  tons 285 

Over  3.000  tons  to  4.000  tons 320 

Over  4,000  tons  to  6,000  tons 390 

Over  6  000  toils  to  8.000  toils. .i... 470 

Over  8,000  tons  to  10,000  tons 625 

Over  10,000  tons  to  20.000  tons  600  plus 
$35  each  1.000  tons  over  10.000.  Over  20.000 
tons  to  30.000  tons,  $900  plus  $25  each  1,000 
tons  over  20,000.  Over  30,000  t«ns,  $1,150 
piu.s  $2.;  each   1,000  tons  over  30.000, 

n.  Certificate  of  Inspection,  annual,  pas- 
senger vessels,  ocean  and  coastwise: 

Ft'c  schedule  {gross  tons) 

Under   100   tons $50 

Over  100  tons  to  250  tons 80 

Over  250  tons  to  500  Ujns 100 

Over  500  tons  to  750  tons 120 

Over  750  tons  to  1,000  tons.. - 140 

0\-er  1,000  tons  to  1,500  tons 165 

Over  1  500  tons  to  2.000  tons 200 

Over  2,000  tons  to  3.000  tons 235 

Over  3,000  tons  to  4,000  tons. 270 

Over  4  000  tons  to  6,000  tons 320 

0\er  6  O0<i  tons  to  8,000  tons 350 

Over  3.000  tons  to  10.000  tons. -.-  430 

Over  10.000  tons  to  20,000  tons.  430  plus 
125  cich  1,000  tons  over  10.000.  Over  20,000 
toni  to  30.000  tons.  $680  plus  $22  each  1,000 
tons  over  20,000.  Over  30.000  tons,  $900  plus 
IIS  each  1.000  tons  over  30,000. 

III.  Certificate  of  Inspection.  Initial,  pas- 
senger vessels,  lakes  and  Inland;    ferries: 

Fee  schedule  [gross  tons) 

Under  100  tons $50 

Over  100  tons  to  250  tons ---  90 

Over  250  tons  to  500  tons 105 

Over  500   tons   to   750   tons 130 

Over  750  tons  to  1.000  tons 145 

Over  1,000   tons   to   1,500   tons 170 

Over  1,500  tons  to  2.000  tons 200 

Over  2000  tons  to  3,000  tons 235 

Over  3.000  tons  to  4,000  tons 270 

Over  4000  tons  to  6.O06  tons 320 

Over  6.000   tons   to   8.000   tons 350 

Over  8,000  tons  to  10.000  tons ----  430 

Over  10,000  tons,  $430  plus  $25  each  1,000 

tons  over  10,000. 

IV.  Certificates  of  Inspection,  annual,  pas- 
fenger  vessels,  lakes  and  Inland;  ferries; 

Fee  schedule  .{gross  tons) 

Cnder  lOO  tons $50 

Over  100   tons  to  250  tons 75 

Over  2fi0   tons   to   500   tons 90 

Over  500  tons  to  750  tons 105 

Over  750  tons  to  1000  tons 120 

Over  l.otio  tons  to  1.500  tons 140 

Over  1500  tons  to  2.000   tons 165 

Over  2.000   tons   to   3.000   tons 195 

Over  3  000   tons   to   4.000   tons. ._  220 

Over  4  000  tons  to  6,000  tons 260 

Over  6  000  tons  to  8,000  tons 286 

Over  8  000  tons  to  10,000  tons 330 

Over  10.000  tons,  $330  plus  $22  each  1.000 
tons  nver  10,000. 

V  Certificate  of  Inspection.  Initial,  tank 
•hips,  al!  Ciirgo  ships  and  miscellaneous  ships 
ocean  and  coastwise: 

Fi-r  schedule   (gross  tons) 

Cnder  loo  tons. $50 

0-.er  loo  tons  to  250  tons 75 


Fee  schedule  (gross  tons) — Continued 

Over  250  tons  to  500  tons $100 

Over  500  tons  to  750  tons 126 

Over  750  tons  to  1,000  tons 150 

Over  1,000  tons  to  1,500  tons 180 

Over  1,500  tons  to  2,000  tons 210 

Over  2,000  tons  to  3.000  tons 260 

Over  3.000  tons  to  4  000  tons 300 

Over  4,000  tons  to  6,000  tons.. 360 

Over  6,000  tons  to  8,000  tons 420 

Over  8,000  tons  to  10.000  tons 600 

Over  10,000  tons  to  20,000  tons 560 

Plus  $25  each  1,000  tons  over  10,000 

Over  20.000  tons  to  30  000  tons,  $800  plus 

$21  each  1  000  tons  over  20,000. 

Over  30000  tons    $990  plus  $18  each  1.000 

tons  over  30,000. 

VI.  Certificate  of  Inspection,  annua!  or 
biennial,  tank  ships,  all  cjirgo  shljjs  and  mis- 
cellaneous ships,  ocean  and  coastwise: 

Fee   schedule    (gross    tons) 

Under   100   tons $50 

Over  100  tons  to  250  tons 65 

Over  250  tons  to  500  tons 85 

Over  500  tons  to  750  tons 105 

Over  750  tons  to  1.000  tons 125 

Over  1,000  tons  to    1.500  tons. 150 

Over  1.500  tons  to  2,000  tons.. 180 

Over  2.000  tons  to  3,000  tons... 210 

Over  3.000  tons  to  4.000  tons 250 

Over  4  000  tons  to  6  000  tons 300 

Over  6.000  tons  to  8.000  tons 350 

Over  8.000  tons  to  10,000  tons. 390 

Over  10,000  tons  to  20.000  tons 390 

,Plu8  $21  each  1.000  tons  over  10,000. 
Over  20.000  tons  to  30  000  tons,  $600  plus 
$18  each  1,000  tons  over  20,000. 

Over  30.000  tons,  $780  plus  $16  each  1,000 
tons  over  30,000. 

VII.  Certificate  of  Inspection.  Initial,  cargo 
ships  and  miscellaneous  ships,  lakes  and 
Inland: 

Fee   schedule    (gross    tons) 

Under  10  tons $50 

Over  100  tons  to  250  tons 75 

Over  250  tons  to  600  tons 95 

Over  500  tons  to  750  tons 115 

Over  750  tons  to  1,000  tons 135 

Over  1,000  tons  to  1,500  tons 160 

Over  1,500  tons  to  2,000  tons 186 

Over  2,000  tons  to  3,000  tons 220 

Over  3,000  tons  to  4.000  tons 265 

Over  4.000  tons  to  6.000  tons 305 

Over  6.000  tons  to  8.000  tons 355 

Over  8,000  tons  to  10,000  tons. 400 

Over  10,000  tons,  $400  plus  $21  each  1,000 
tons  over  10.000. 

VIII.  Certificate  of  Inspection,  annual  or 
biennial,  cargo  ships  and  miscellaneous 
shlp>s;  lakes  and  Inland: 

Fee   schedule    {gross    tons) 

Under  100  tons $50 

Over  100  tone  to  250  tons 60 

Over  250  tons  to  500  tons 70 

Over  500  tons  to  750  tons 85 

Over  750  tons  to  1.000  tons 95 

Over  1.000  tons  to  1,500  tons 110 

Over  1,500  tons  to  2,000  tons 130 

Over  2,000  tons  to  3,000  tons 150 

Over  3.000  tons 'to  4.000  tons 175 

Over  4.000  tons  to  6.000  tons 200 

Over  6.000  tons  to  8,000  tons 230 

Over  8,000  tons  to  10,000  tons 260 

Over  10.000  tons,  $260  plus  $18  each  1.000 
tons  over  10,000. 

IX.  Ocrtlflcate  of  Inspection,  Initial, 
barges; 

Passenger  barges 

Under  100  tons $50 

100  tons  to  500  tons 60 

500  tons  and  over 80 

Tank  barges 

Under  100  tons $50 

100  tons  to  500  tons 60 

500  tons  and  over- 80 


Seagoing  hargea 

100  tons  to  500  tons $70 

500  tons  and  over 100 

X.  Certificate  of  Inspection,  annual  or  bi- 
ennial, barges: 

Possenper  barges 

Under  100  tons $50 

100  tons  to  500  tons -     5B 

500  tons  and  over 65 

Tank  barges 

Under  100  tons -..  $60 

100  tons  to  500  tons .__  U 

500  tons  and  over „__  6S 

Seagoing  barges 

100  tons  to  500  tons $80 

500  tons  and  over . 76 

XI.  Certificate  of  Inspection,  Initial,  freight 
motorboats;   15  gross  tons  and  over,  $50. 

XII.  Certificate  of  inspection,  biennial, 
freight  motorboats;  15  gross  tons  and  over, 
$50. 

XIII  Certificate  of  Inspection,  Initial, 
steam  tug  and  towboats: 

Seagoing $160 

Inland , 95 

xrv.  Certlflcat*  of  Inspection,  biennial, 
steam  tug  and  towboats : 

Seagoing $110 

Inland 60 

XV.  Certificate  of  Inspection: 
Initial,  oceanographlc  vessels $75 

XVT.   Cert;ficat.e  of  L-i.-^pvectlon: 

Biennial,  oceanographlc  vessels $60 

XVII.  Miscellaneous; 

Amendments    to   certificates   of    inspec- 
tion  $10 

Permits  to  proceed 25 

Excursion  permits 25 

Permits  to  carry  persons  In  addition  to 
the  crew 60 

Permits   to  carry  additional   persons  on 
tugboats  and  flslilng  boats ^     25 

Certificates  of  seaworthiness  for  change 
of    name 50 

Certificate  of  seaworthiness  for  carriage 
of  dn,-  or  perishable  cargo 60 

Certified  copy  of  certifichte  of  inspection.  5 
XVin,  Letters  of  certifiCAtlon  of  stability 
(Including  experinient  observed  and  calcula- 
tions review  by  Ooatt  Guard,  passenger 
vessels : 

Fee  schedule  (gross  tons) 

Under  100  tons $50 

Over  100  tons  to  250  tons 65 

Over  250  tons  to  500  tons 90 

Over  500  tons  to  750  tons 135 

Over  750  tons  to  1,000  tons "185 

Over  1.000  tons  to  1,500  tons 245 

Over  1.500  tons  to  2.000  tons. 295 

Over  2,000   tons  to  3.000  tons 410 

Over  3.000  tons  to  4,000  tons 630 

Over  4.000   tons  to  6.000  tons C70 

Over  6,000  tons  to  8.000  tons 900 

Over  8,000  tons  to  10,000  tons. 1,  130 

Over '10,000  tons  $1,130  plus  $90  per  l.OOO 
tons  over  10.000. 

xrx.  Letters  of  certification  of  stability 
(Including  experiment  observed  and  calcula- 
tions reviewed  by  Coast  Guard),  cargo,  tauk. 
and  miscellaneous  vessels; 

fee  schedule  (gross  tons) 

Under  100  tons. $60 

Over  100  tons  to  250  tons 65 

Over  250  tons  to  500  tons 75 

Over  500  tons  to  756  tons 85 

Over  750  tons  to  1,000  tons 100 

Over  1.000  tons  to  1,500  tons 125 

Over  1,500  tons  to  2.000  tons X60 

Over  2,000  tons  to  3,000  tons 190 

Over  3.000  tons  to  4,000  tons 230 

Over  4,000  tons  to  6,000  tons 280 

Over  6,000  tons  to  8,000  tons... 340 

Over  8.000  tons  to  10,000  tons 390 
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Over  10000  ions.  $.lyO  plus  $21  per  1.000 
tons  over  10.000. 

Letters  of  certification  of  stability  when 
Inclining  experiment  is  performed  and  data 
calculated  by  the  Coast  Guard.  Charges  to 
be  based  on  actual  cost  calculated  at  the 
rate  of  *12  each  hour-,  for  each  Coast  Guard 
officer  or  agent  engaged 

XX.  Duplicate  letters  of  certification  of 
stability  (for  issuance  to  sister  ships  of  a 
vessel  on  which  full  stability  data  has  been 
calculated)  : 

Pee  schedule  (gross  tons)  :  AH  vessels  1.000 
tons  and  under.  $20;  over  1.000  tons  to  10,000 
tons.  $20  plus  $10  each  1.000  tons  over  10,000. 
Over  10.000  tons,  $120  plus  $10  each  2,500  tons 
over  10,000. 

New  vessels  or  conversions  (46  CFR  3 11 0-5. 
71.65-1.  9155  51  where  plans  have  prior 
approval   of   a   classification    society. 

XXI.  Afjproval  of  plans  of  vessels : 

Fef  schedule  (gross  tons) 

Under  100  tons $50 

Over  100  tons  U)  250  tons 60 

Over  250  tons  to  500  tons 70 

Over  500  tons  to  750  tons 85 

Over  750  tons  to  1 ,000  tons 95 

Over  1,000  tons  to  1.5(X)  tons 110 

Over  1.500  tons  to  2.000  tons 130 

Over  2.000  tons  to  3.000  tons 150 

Over  3.000  tons  to  4.000  tons 175 

Over  4,000  tons  to  6,000  tons 200 

Over  6.000  tons  to   8  000  tons 230 

Over  8.000  tona  to  10.000  tons 260 

Over  10.000  tons,  $260  plus  $18  each  1,000 
tons  over  10  000 

Non:  1. — For  passenger  vessels  proposed  to 
carry  more  than  UXi  paRsengers.  an  additional 
fee  of  $50  for  each  additional  lOO  pcLSsengers 
or  portion  thereof  proposed  to  be  carried  Is 
to  be  prescribed. 

NoTB  2— In  46  CFR  31  10-5,  71.66-1  and 
91  55-6  certain  plans  are  marked  which  may 
have  prior  approval  of  a  classlflcatlon  society. 
When  plans  are  received  without  prior  ap- 
proval of  a  classlflcatlon  society,  the  ap- 
plicable fee  based  on  the  above  fee  schedule 
shall  be  Increased  by  50  percent. 

Note  3  — Approval  of  cargo  gear  plans  re- 
quired when  plans  are  not  approved  by  a 
classlflcatlon  8<x;lety  (46  CFR  31.37-15, 
71.47-15,  and  91  37-15)  the  fee  shall  be  $100, 
which  la  In  addition  to  the  applicable  fee  In 
above  fee  schedule. 

XXII.  Factory  and  shop  Inspections  of 
equipment  (a  minimum  fee  of  $20.00  shall 
be  charged  for  each  visit  made  by  a  Coast 
Guard  Officer  or  agent  for  the  ptirpoee  of 
conducting   shop   or    factory   inspections) : 

Buoyant  apparatus,  $3.00. 

Buoys,  life,  ring,  $0  75. 

Davits  (set),  $30  00 

Doors,  watertight,  sliding.  Including  con- 
trols, $15  00. 

Ladders,  embarkation-debarkation  (flex- 
ible), $0  75 

Lifeboats:  40  persons  or  less.  $22.00;  41  to 
85  persons,  $30  00;   over  86  persons,  $37.50. 

Motor  Lifeboats  or  lifeboats  fitted  with 
hand  propelling  gear:  40  persons  or  less, 
$37.50;  41  persons  to  85  persona,  $46,00;  over 
85  persons,  $52  50. 

Life  Floats,  $4.60, 

Life  preservers,  flbrotis  glass.  Models  61, 
52.66  and  56,  $0.15. 

Life  preservers,  kapok.  Models  2,  3,  6  and 
6,  $0  15 

Life  rafts,  $22  50. 

Line  throwing  appliances,  Impulse-project- 
ed rocket  type,  and  equipment,  11.50. 

Signal  pistols  for  parachute  and  flare  dis- 
tress signals,  $0.75. 

Signals,  distress  combination  flare  and 
smoke,  hand,  $0  40. 

Signals,  distress,  flare,  red.  hand,  $0.40. 

Signals,  distress,  hand-held  rocket-propel, 
led  parachute  and  flare,  tO.40. 

Signals,  distress,  smoke,  orange,  floating, 
$0.40 


Signals,  distress,  smoke,  orange,  hand, 
$0  40 

Winches,  lifeboat.  $45.00. 

Boilers:  3000  sq  feet  heating  surface  and 
under.  $15  00:  over  3,000  to  10,000  sq  feet 
heating  surface,  $60.00;  over  10,000  sq.  feet 
heating  surface,   $9000, 

Air  tanks  (receivers,  storage)  :  1(X)  cu.  feet 
volume  and  under,  $7.50;  over  100  cu.  feet 
to  300  cu  feet  volume,  $16.00;  over  300  cu. 
feet  volume,  $22.50. 

Heal  Exchangers  (feed-water  he.tters,  fuel 
oU  heaters,  evaporators,  etc  )  :  18  inches  out- 
side diameter  and  under,  $30.00;  over  18 
Inches  outside  diameter,  $60.00. 

Cargo  tanks  (liquefied  petroleum  gas)  :  60 
Inches  outside  diameter  and  under,  $90.00: 
over  60  inches  outside  diameter,  $180  00 

Class  "\"  Materials:  Boiler  plates,  $135 
per  Short  Ton;  rivets,  $1.35  per  Short  Ton; 
structural  shapes.  $1.35  per  Short  Ton. 

Furnaces,  dished  or  flanged  plates  (at 
places  other  than  boiler  or  pressure  vessel 
fabricating  shop).  $7.50. 

XXIII.   Officers'  Licenses: 

License,  Master,  Steam  mot<jr,  Oi.ean, 
$50  00. 

License,  Master,  Steam  'motor,  Coa-stwlse, 
$40.00. 

License,  Master.  Sail.  Ocean  Coastwise. 
$20.00. 

License.  Master.  Yachts,  Ocean/Coastwise, 
$40  00 

License,  Master,  .Steam  motor.  Great  Lakes, 
$40  00. 

License,  \faster,  Steam  'motor.  Lakes,  Bays, 
Sounds,  $40.00. 

License,  Master,  Steam /motor.  Rivers. 
$40.00. 

License,  Master,  Steam  'motor.  Ferries. 
$20.00. 

License.  Master.  Yachts.  Lakes.  Bays. 
Sounds,  Rivers,  $30.00. 

License    Master.  Passenger  Barges.  $20.00. 

License.  Master.  Vessels  operating  under 
special  conditions.  $30.00. 

License.  Chief  Mate,  Steam/motor.  Ocean. 
$40.00. 

License,  Chief  Mate,  Steam/motor,  Coast- 
wise, $40.00. 

License,  2nd  Mate,  Steam/motor,  Ocean. 
$30.00. 

License,  2nd  Mate,  Steam/motor,  Coast- 
wise $30.00. 

Liceiise.  3rd  Mate.  Steam/motor,  Ocean, 
$20.00. 

License.  3rd  Mate.  Steam. 'inotor.  Coast- 
wise, $20  00.  ' 

License,  Mate.  Inland  or  rivers,  $20.00. 

License.  Mate,  Vessels  operating  under  spe- 
cial conditions,  $20  00. 

License,  Pilot,  Ist  or  2nd  Class.  $30.00. 

License.  Pilot.  Steam  yachts;  lakes,  Bays, 
Soiuids.  or  Rivers,  $20.00. 

License.  Pilot.  Tank  vessels  not  over  150 
gross  tons.  $20.00. 

License.  Pilot,  Vessels  operating  under  spe- 
cial condition,  $20  00. 

License,  Chief  Engineer,  Steam  Vessels. 
$50  00. 

License.  Chief  Engineer.  Motor  Vessels. 
$50.00. 

License.  1st  Ass't  Engineer.  Steam  Vessels. 
$40.00. 

License.  1st  Ass't  Engineer.  Motor  Ves- 
sels, $40  00. 

License,  2nd  Ass't  Engineer,  Steam  Ves- 
sels, $30.00. 

License.  2nd  Ass't  Engineer,  Motor  Ves- 
sels. $30.00. 

License,  3rd  Ass't  Engineer,  Steam  Vessels. 
$20.00. 

License.  3iPd  Ass't  Engineer,  Motor  Vessels. 
$20.00. 

License.  Engineer  of  Motor  Vessels  oper- 
ating on  Puerto  Rlcan  or  Hawaiian  Waters. 
$20.00. 

License.  Radio  OflBcer.  $10.00 

License,  Master.  Motor /Sail,  uninspected 
vessels.  $30.00. 


License.  Mate.  Motor  Sail,  uninspected  ves- 
sels. $10.00. 

License,  Chief  Engineer,  Motor,  unic- 
spected  vessels,  $30  00 

License,  Ass't  Engineer,  Motor,  unin- 
spected vessels,  $10.00 

Lifting  of  limitations  on  licenses.  $10.00. 

Removal  of  restriction  on  licenses.  $10  00 

Endorsements  extending  routes  on  license* 
$15.00. 

Endorsements  as  pilot  on  licenses.  $l5.oo. 

Renewal  of  licenses.  $10  00  (when  no  a- 
amlnatlon  is  required ) . 

Renewal  of  licenses.  $15  00  (when  ex^. 
inatlon  Is  required  i  . 

XXIV.  Seamen's  Document*: 
Certlflcates.  Staff  OfBcers.  $10.00. 
Continuous  Discharge  Books,  $10  (X) 
Merchant  Mariners'  Documents,  $10  (X) 
Endorsements   requiring   examinations  on 

Merchant   Mariners'   Documents,   $1000. 

Endorsements  not  requiring  examlnatlcis 
on  Merchant  Mariners'  Documents,  $5  00 

XXV.  Shipment  and  Discharge  of  Mer- 
chant Seiunen  : 

Shipping  Article.';.  Including  shipment  and 
discharge  services  by  Shipping  (Commission- 
ers; shipments  or  Discharges  (charges  to  be 
established  Ht  shipment,  and  to  include  botb 
shipment  and  discharge  services  i 

Fee  schedule:  Minimum  of  $15.00  with  100 
Men  or  or  less.  $1  00  for  each  man;  over  100 
Men  to  500  Men,  $100.00  Plus;  $0.75  for  each 
Man  over  100.  over  5(XJ  Men,  $400.(X)  Plu», 
$0  50  for  each  Man  over  500 

XXVI.  Approvals  or  Acceptance  and  Cer- 
tificates of  Approvals; 

Certification  or  acceptance  of  an  item  of 
equipment  or  material  ius  authorized  fo.' 
use  on  vessels  in  accordance  with  law  or  rdltt 
and  regulatlon.s  in  46  CFR  Chapter  I,  In 
those  instances  where  charges  based  on  ac- 
tual c<j6ts  have  been  made  for  tests  and 
examinations  conducted  by  Government 
agencies  or  commercial  organizations  at  the 
request  of  the  Coast  Guard,  such  charges 
will  continue  in  addition  to  the  fees  indi- 
cated below.  For  the  renewal  of  a  certifi- 
cation or  the  approval  of  an  aUeratlon  of  an 
approved  Item  requiring  reissuance  of  a  cer- 
tltic.ale  of  approval,  the  fee  is  to  be  $12  00 
TTie  fee  to  obtain  each  initial  certiflcatioc 
or  acceptance  is  to  be  as  follows; 

a  Appliances,  liquefied  flammable  gas  (46 
CFR  38  10-1  )  ;   $40.00. 

b  Boilers.  auxlUary.  automatically  con- 
trolled, packaged,  for  merchant  vessels  [it 
CFR    162.026)  :    $352  00 

c.  Boilers,    heating     (46     CFR    52.01-16) 
$183  00. 

d.  Bulkhead  panels  (46  CFR  164  008). 
$52.00. 

e.  Buoyant  apparatus  (46  CFR  160.010); 
$112.00. 

f.  Buoyant  cushions  (46  CFR  160  0«. 
160.049);   $31,00. 

g.  Buoyant  vests  (46  CTR  160  047.  160,062, 
160060)  :   $31  00. 

h.  Buoys,  life,  ring,  for  merchant  vesseli 
and  motorboats  (46  CFR  160.009,  160  060): 
$56  00. 

1.  Compasses,  lifeboat  (46  CFR  33.15-10(«), 
75.20-15(e),   94.20-15(0):    $62  00. 

J.  (Containers,  emergency  provisions  (48 
CFR  33.15-10,  75.20-15.  75.20-20.  94.20-18. 
94.20-20);   $54.00. 

k.  Containers,  water  (46  CFR  160  028): 
$64  00. 

1.  Davits,  gravity  type  (46  CFR  160,033): 
$322  00. 

m.  Davits,  quadrantal  or  sheath  screw 
type   (46  CFR  160.032):  $241.00. 

n.  Deck  coverings  (46  CFR  164.006)  :  $5200 

o.  Desalter  kits   (46  CFR  160.058):  $3100 

p.  Plre  extinguishing  systems,  fixed  (♦* 
CFR  34.06-5(a),  76.0S-20(a),  95.05-10)ft) ) : 
$172.00. 

q.  Fire  protective  systems  (46  CPB 
161.002)  :  $473  00 
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r  Plshln«  tackle  Wts  (46  CFR  160  061 )  : 
$3100 

s  Flame  arresters,  backfire  (for  carbtire- 
tors)     (48    CFR    162.041,    162  042,    162.043): 

$36  00. 

t.  Flame  Birresters  for  tank  vessels  (46  CFR 
162,016)  :  $56.00.  

u  Flashlights,  electric  hand  (46  (CFR 
161008)  :  $67.00.  

V.  Ptislble  plugs  (46  CFR  162  014)  :  $12.00. 

w.  Gas  masks,  self-contained  breathing 
apparatus,  and  supplied  air  containers  (46 
CFR  160  011)  :  $30.00. 

X  Gaging  devices,  liquid  level,  liquefied 
compressed  gas  (46  CFR  38.10-20,  40.05-45. 
98  25-45)  ■  $34  00. 

V.  «and  propelling  gear,  lifeboat  (46  CFR 
160  034)  :  $262.00.  

7  Hatchets,  lifeboat  and  Uferaft  (46  CFR 
160  0131  :  $26.00.  

aa.  Incombustible  materials  (46  CFR 
164  009)  :  $52.00. 

ab  Indicators,  boilers,  water-level,  second- 
ary tyi>e    (46   CFR   62  70-50):    $45.00.         

ac.  Jacknife.    with    cap    opener     (46    CFR 

160  043)  :  $30.00. 

ad  Kit*,  first-aid.  for  Inflatable  llferafts 
i46  CFI?  160  054)  :  $60  00. 

ne    Kits   first-aid  (46  CFR  160.041)  :  $60  00 

::'..  Lidders.  embarkation -debarkation 

ifiexlble)    (46  CFR  160.017):  $77  00. 

ag  Lamps,  safety,  fiame  (46  CFR  160.016)  : 
♦30,00 

all.  Llfeht)ats    (46   CFR   160.035):    $212.00. 

al.  Llfpnoiits   (46  CFR   160.027):   $112  00, 

aj.  Life  preservers,  fibrous  glass.  Models  51, 
52   55,  .inci  56   (46  CFR  160,005):   $70  00 

ak  Life  preservers,  kapok.  Models  2.  3.  5, 
and  6  (46  CFR  16O.0O2)  :    $70  00. 

al  Life  preservers,  repairing,  and  cleaning 
i46  CTR  160  006)  :    $45.00. 

am.  Life  preservers,  unicellular  plastic 
foam  :46  CFR  160,065  i  :  $70,00 

an    LlferafUs  (46  CFR  160.018)  :  $142,00 

ao  Llferafts,  Inflatable  (46  CFR  160,051)  : 
Initial  approval  $200.00:  Perlcxllc  Inspection 
and  testj;  $.50,00.  ^ 

ap  Lights,  water,  electric,  floating,  auto- 
matic (With  bracket  for  mounting) ,  for  mer- 
rhant  vessels   (46  CFR  161.001)  :  $137.00. 

aq  Light*,  water,  self-lgnitlng  (calcluna 
carblde-ciUclum  phosphide  tvpe  i  .  for  mer- 
chant ve.'^sels  (46  CFR  160,012 i  :  $82,00 

ar  Line-throwing  appliance.  Impluse-pro- 
'eripd  r(^x-l<pt  type  (and  equipment ) .  for  mer- 
chant ve.'^els   (46  CFR  160  040)  :   $127  00 

as  Line-throwing  appliance,  shoulder  gun 
type  (and  equipment),  for  merchant  vessels 
46  CFR  160.031)  :  $127.00. 

at  Loudspeaker  system,  emergency  (46 
CFR  113  50-5)  :  $472  00 

an  Mechanical  disengaging  apparatus,  life- 
boat for  merchant  vessels  (46  CFR  160.033)  : 
1262  00 

av  Mirrors,  signaling  (emergency  I  (46  CFR 
33  15  10(v).  75.20-6(v).  75.20-20(1).  94.20- 
15'vi    94  20-25(f )  )  :    $37  00. 

aw  Nozzles,  fire  hose,  combination  solid 
stream  ar.d  water  spray  (I'j-lnch  and  2'/i- 
inchi  for  merchant  vessels  (46  CFR  162  027)  : 
145,00 

M,  Pumps,  bllge-Ufeboat  (46  CFR  160  044)  : 

IT?  00, 

ay.  Rescue  bont   (46  CFR  160  0561  :   $60.00 
az   ."^a  anchors,  lifeboat  (46  CFR  33  15-10 
'W),  7520-15(ff).  94  20-15(ee)  )  :   $34  00 
ba   Seftrrhllghts;    motor  lifeboat    (46  CFR 

161  OOfi  i     $66  00 

hb  .sicrnal  pistols  for  parachute  red  fl^ire 
dlptref-s  signals  (46  CFR  160  028  i     $67  00 

be  .sitrnals.  distress,  combination  flare  and 
•moke    h.-md   (46  CFR  160  023  i      $72  00. 

bd  .s:,»:uils.  distress,  flare,  red.  hand  (46 
CFR   I6O021  )  :    $72.00. 

be  .Siifnals,  dl.nress.  hand-held  rocket- 
PropeiiPd  parachute  red  flare  (46  CFR  160- 
M«i     $7'2  00 

bf  .Sli»nals.  dlstreee.  pistol-projected  para- 
chute red  flare  (46  CFR  180  024)  :  $72.00 


bg.  Signals,  distress,  smoke,  i3range  float- 
ing  (46  CPR  180.022.   160,057)  :   $72  00. 

bh  Signals,  distress,  smoke,  orange,  hand 
(46  CTR  160037):   $72  00 

bl.  Structural  Insulation  (46  CFR  164  - 
007)  :   $52.00. 

bj.  Tanks,  portable,  for  combustible  liq- 
uids (46  CFR  98.35-7)  :  Initial  approval 
$300.00:   Periodic  test  and  Inspection  $50.00. 

bk.  Telephone  syetems,  sound-powered 
(46  CFR   113  30-25)^    $125.00. 

bl.  Valves,  pressure-jacuum.  relief  and 
spill,  for  tank  vessels'  (46  CFR  162.017): 
S67.00. 

bm.  Valves,  relief,  hot  water  heating 
boilers  (46  CFR  162.013)  :  $56  00, 

bn  Valves,  safety,  power  boilers  (46  CFR 
162.001)  :  $67.00. 

bo  Valves,  ssfetv.  steam  heating  boilers 
(46  CFR   162  012)  :  "$56  00. 

bp.  Valves,  safety  relief,  liquefied  com- 
pressed gas  (46  CFR  162.018)  :  $56.00. 

bq  Welding  electrodes  (46  CFR  66.01-20)  : 
$12  00. 

br.  Winches,  lifeboat  (46  CFR  160  015): 
$32200. 

bs.  Work  vests,  unicellular  plastic  foam 
(46  CFR   160053):   $31.00. 

Approval  of  plans  of  repairs  or  minor 
alterations.     No  fees  are  to  be  prescribed. 


AMENDMENT      OF      INTERCOASTAL 
SHIPPING  ACT  OF  1933,  RELATING 
TO  ACCOUNTING  AT  THE  EXPIRA- 
TION OF  A  RATE  SUSPENSION 
Mr,    MAGNUSON.      Mr.    President,    I 
Introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Intercoa-stal  Shipping  Act  of  1933  to 
pro\ide  for  accounting  at  the  expiration 
of  a  rate  su.spension.     I  ask  tinanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commls- 
.sion   together  with  a  statement  of  the 
bill's   needs   and    purposes   prepared    by 
the  Commission  be  printed  in  the-REC- 

ORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3544 1  to  amend  the  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933  to  provide 
for  accounting  at  the  expiration  of  a  rate 
suspension,  introduced  by  Mr.  M.agnu- 
soN,  1J>'  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson.  are  as  Tollows: 

Federal  Marftime  Commission. 

Washington.  DC.  June  10.  1966. 
Hon.  HuBEBT  H  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  President  There  are  submitted 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  proposed  bill,  to 
amend  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933. 
to  provide  lor  accounting  al  the  expiration 
of  a  rate  suspension 

The  need  for  and  purpose  of  the  proposed 
bill  are  set  forth  In  the  accompanying  state- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  urges 
enactment  of  the  bill  at  the  second  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
In  the  accompanying  statement 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administra- 
tion's program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 


submission    of    this    proposed    leg^islatlon    to 
the  OSongress, 

Smoerely  yours, 

John  Harllee. 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy  {Retired) 

Chairman. 
(Enclosures.) 

Statement  or  PraposEs  and  Need  roR  the 
Bn,L  To  AMiiND  Intcrcoastai-  Shippikc 
Act  of  1933  To  Provide  roB  AccorNTiNo 
AT  THx  Expiration  or  a  Rate  SrsPENSioN 
The  bill  would  amend  section  3  of  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  1933.  and  author- 
ize the  I"ederal  Maritime  Commission  to  re- 
quire a  carrier  to  keep  a  detailed  account  of 
Its  charges  when  a  suspended  rate  goes  Into 
effect  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing 
as  to  Its  lawfulness.  In  addition,  in  the 
event  the  proposed  Increased  rate  is  found 
unlawful,  the  Commission  would  be  author- 
ized to  order  refunds,  with  Interest,  to  ship- 
pers who  have  paid  the  proposed  Increased 
rat^.  This  amendment  is  sLmilar  to  lan- 
guage contained  In  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  with  respect  to  accounting  for  the  monies 
and  would  oSTer  similar  protection  to  ship- 
pers 


COMMISSARY  PRIVILEGES  FOR 
DISABLED  \TTERANS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  permit  certain  service-connected 
disabled  \-eterans  to  use  commissary 
stores  operated  for  militarj-  personnel. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  Eielson  Area 
Post  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Alaska,  suggested  to  me  that  veterans 
with  disability  ratings  of  50  percent  or 
more  were  in  dire  need  of  commissary 
privileges  in  order  to  make  the  best  use 
of  their  monthly  compensation  checks. 
Upon  discussing  this  proposal  with  the 
director  of  the  National  LeRislative  Serv- 
ice of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  here 
in  Wa.sh;ngion.  I  found  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  the  proposal. 

In  addition,  the  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture, on  April  14  of  this  year,  passed 
Senat-e  Joint  Resolution  107  in  support 
of  commissar^'  privilepes  for  sen'ice-con- 
nected  di,sab!ed  veterans  with  disability 
of  50  percent  or  more.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
107  of  the  Alaska  State  Legislature  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

I  am  pleftsed  to  sponsor  this  measure 
because  I  tbink  it  has  considerable  merit 
and  I  am  .sure  U  will  attract  the  support 
of  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and  without  ob.ipction.  the  bill 
and  joint  resolution  of  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature  will  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  S.  3546'  to  permit  certain 
.service-connected  disabled  \et,erans  to 
uie  commissary  stores  operated  for  mili- 
tary personnel,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows 

S.  3646 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
F.rp-^esentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Conffresa  assembled,  Tb&t  cli*pt«r 
147  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follow*: 

"I   3483.     CommLseary  storea:    disabled  vet- 
erans 

"Under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any  vet- 
eran (as  defined  In  section  101(3)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code)  who  has  a  service- 
connected  disability  of  50  per  centum  or 
more,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  shall  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  services  and  facllltle«  of 
conunlseary  stores  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  military  personnel." 

Sec.  3.  TTie  section  analysis  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  147  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"3483.     Commissary     stores:     disabled     vet- 
erans " 

The  Joint  resolution,  presented  by  Mr. 
Bartlett,  is  as  follows: 

"SJR  107 
"Joint    resolution    relating    to    commissary 

privileges    for    the   service-connected    dis- 
abled veteran 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

■Whereas  veterans  that  have  a  service- 
connected  disability  rating  of  50  per  cent  or 
more  axe  forced  lo  the  lower  end  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  scale,  because  50  per  cent 
or  more  of  their  ability  to  earn  a  living  has 
been  forfeited,   aiid 

•  Whereas  commissary  privileges  would  al- 
low the  service-connected  disabled  veteran 
to  utilize  his  compensation  check  to  the  full- 
est extent  and  help  to  ensure  such  veterans 
an  adequate  standard  of  living:  and 

"WhereEia  our  moral  obligation  to  the  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veteran  Is  no  differ- 
ent thaxi  to  a  medically  discharged  or  retired 
veteran; 

Be  it  resolved,  TTiat  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Introduce  legislation  granting 
commissary  privileges  to  veterans  having  a 
service-connected  disability  rating  of  50  per 
cent  or  more,  or  otherwise  take  appropriate 
action." 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States:  the  Honorable  William 
Driver.  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs: 
the  Honorable  E  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honor- 
able Er.vest  Gruening.  U.  S.  Senators,  and 
the  Honorable  Ralph  J  Rivers.  U.  S.  Repre- 
sentative, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation 
In  Congress 

Ain-HENTICATION 

The  following  officers  of  the  Legislature 
certify  that  the  attivched  enrolled  resolution. 
SJR  107.  was  passed  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Uniform  Rules  of 
the    Legislature 

Passed  by  the  Senate.  April   14.  1966. 
Robert  J    McNealt, 
Pre.iident  of  the  Senate 
Attest: 

EvKLYN  K  Stevenson, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Passed  by  the  House.   April   16,   1966. 
Mike  Geavel. 
Speaker  of  the  House 
Attest: 

Nadink   Williams. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 

William    A.   Ecan. 

Goiernor  of  Alaska. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  PRICE- 
ANDERSON  ACT— ANNOUNCEMENT 
OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  recommended  a  10-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Price-Anderson  nuclear  in- 
demnity legislation,  which  was  subse- 
quently enacted  as  Public  Law  89-210. 
In  its  report  recommending  this  exten- 
sion, the  committee  stated  there  are  a 
number  of  problems  involving  the  Price- 
Anderson  legislation  which  warrant  fur- 
ther review  by  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches.  Among  these  are  the  ade- 
quacy of  State  tort  law  applicable  to  i^u- 
clear  incidents,  and  the  desirability  of 
amending  the  Price-Anderson  Act  to  es- 
tablish the  basis  of  liability  for  such  in- 
cidents and  to  assure  an  effective  means 
of  consolidation  of  suits  resulting  there- 
from. The  committee  further  stated  that 
it  expected  to  conduct  hearings  on  this 
subject  as  early  as  practicable. 

Since  last  year  considerable  study  has 
been  given  to  this  matter  by  representa- 
tives of  private  industry  In  close  cooper- 
ation with  the  staff  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Joint  Committee. 
As  a  result  of  this  cooperative  effort,  a 
proposed  bill  has  been  drafted  which 
Representative  Melvin  Price  and  I  are 
introducing  today.  I  believe  this  bill  is 
a  constructive  step  toward  resolving  some 
of  the  major  problems  specified  in  the 
Joint  Committee's  1965  report.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  should  also  sei-ve  as  a 
suitable  basis  for  the  hearings  which  the 
Joint  Committee  intends  to  conduct.  I 
particularly  want  to  commend  the  initia- 
tive of  those  in  private  Industrj"  and  the 
Government  who  have  come  forward 
with  this  proposal. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  Rep- 
resentative Chet  Holifield,  and  we  have 
agreed  that  tlie  committee's  hearings  on 
this  bill  should  commence  July  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Tile  bill  I S.  3548  >  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


HOUSING   BILL   FOR   DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
U.S  who  live  and  work  in  Washington  are 
aware  of  the  difficult,  often  deplorable 
and  .sometimes  desperate  condltlon.s  un- 
der which  many  of  our  fellow  citizens 
are  housed. 

L,ast  week  I  visited  sections  of  Wash- 
ington where  thousands  of  people  live  in 
perpetual  squalor:  in  houses  and  apart- 
ments often  without  paint  or  screens, 
sometimes  without  electricity,  and  all  too 
frequently  with  plumbing  in  a  bad  state 
of  disrepair.  There  is  virtually  no  in- 
sulation in  many  of  these  houses.  Gar- 
bage and  refuse  is  strewn  in  the  streets 
and  yards.  The.  occupants'  constant 
companions  are  rodents  and  vermin. 
And  the  smell  of  poverty  is  everywhere. 


No  doubt  these  slum  conditions  are  Is 
part  caused  by  housing  shortages  which 
crowd  too  many  human  beings  Into  one 
small  room  or  apartment.  No  doubt 
also,  attitudes  of  despair  and  frustra- 
tlon  of  many  sJum  dwellers  and  slum 
property  owners  also  cause  some  house* 
to  fall  into  disrepair  and  eventual  con- 
demnation by  local  authorities.  This  In 
turn,  creates  additional  housing  short- 
ages. 

One  thing  Is  clear:  We  cannot  promise 
a  life  of  dignity  for  all  of  our  citizens 
without,  at  the  very  least,  enabling  them 
to  live  In  decent  houses. 

There  are  several  ways  to  cope  with 
this  problem:  urban  renewal  Is  one. 
Providing  for  repair  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of 
buildings  violating  the  housing  regula- 
tions Is  another.  This  last  approach  Is 
taken  In  S.  2331,  a  bill  Introduced  last 
year  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr  .^  Case].  Greatly  expanded  report- 
ing, inspecting  and  citing  of  housing 
code  violations  is  still  another  way  to 
grapple  Avlth  the  problem. 

A  fourth  approach  is  incorporated  in 
a  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy 3.  and  myself  This  bill 
is  patterned  after  a  bill  drafted  by  the 
Washington  Planning  and  Housing  As- 
sociation. For  the  past  few  months  our 
offices  have  met  with  representatives  o! 
the  Washington  Planning  and  Housing 
Association  and  have  discussed  their 
draft  bill  with  representatives  of  the 
Washington  Board  of  Realtors;  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Licenses 
and  Inspections;  judges  and  officials  of 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions;  clvU 
rigiits  organizations;  the  Home  Builders 
Association  of  Metropolitan  Washington; 
National  Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development oflBcials;  housing  officials  in 
other  cities  and  persons  in  academic  life 
knowledgeable  in  this  area.  The  bill  we 
introduce  today  is  a  re.'iult  of  the.se  dis- 
cussions. Senator  Kennedy  and  I  plan  lo 
hold  hearings  in  the  Business  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  later  this  month 
on  Senator  Case's  bill  and  on  the  bill 
which  we  introduce  today. 

In  general  outline,  this  bill  does  sever. 
thing:s: 

First,  it  authorizes  Tent  tru.^teeships  ' 
Under  .such  an  ananeemcnt  rents  are 
paid  into  a  court-admini.stert'ri  trust.  > 
which  is  then  used  to  effect  the  necessarj' 
repairs.  A  rent  trusteeship  could  be  es- 
tablished by  court  order  when  a  land- 
lord fails  to  respect  a  final  administra- 
tive order  to  remedy  a  hoiLsln'3  code 
violation. 

Second,  it  discoura.aes  landlords  from 
evictiriK  tenants  or  increasing  their  rent 
in  retaliation  for  a  tenant's  lodging  of  a 
complaint  under  the  housing  rri-'ulations 
A  landlord  is  prevented  from  evicting  or 
increasing  the  rent  of  a  tenant  for  9 
months  after  the  lodging  of  such  a  com- 
plaint; except  for  specified  leeitimate 
purposes,  such  as  to  obtain  pos!^esslon 
for  his  own  personal  use.  While  retalia- 
torj-  evictions  or  increases  may  not  be 
widespread,  they  do  occur,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  possibility  tlmt  a  land- 
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lord  may  retaliate  discourages  tenants 
from  bringing  legitimate  violations  to 
the  attention  of  the  authorities. 

Third,  it  prevents  landlords  from  at- 
tempting to  shift  to  their  short-term 
tenants  the  obligation  to  make  repairs, 
unless  such  reptUrs  are  made  necessarj- 
by  the  tenant's  negligence. 

Fourth,  the  bill  clarifies  the  Commis- 
sioners current  authority  to  repair  un- 
safe .structures  and  to  charge  the  costs 
of  such  repairs  to  the  property  owner. 
Senator  Case's  bill  would  grant  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  similar  authority. 

Fifth,  tenants  are,  for  the  first  time, 
made  statutorily  responsible  for  exercis- 
ing reasonable  care  in  keeping  their 
dwellings  clean  and  sanitarj'.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  Commissioners  to 
establish  a  housing  education  program  to 
help  owners  and  occupants  meet  their 
respoivsibilities.  An  owner  or  occupant 
who  fails  to  keep  his  dwelling  clean  could 
be  required  to  participate  in  a  housing 
education  program.  The  concept  is  sim- 
ilar to  .sending  a  negligent  driver  to  driv- 
ing school. 

Sixth,  some  procedural  reforms  are 
made  which  should  discourage  landlords 
from  filine  suits  in  landlord-tenant 
court  before  making  an  effort  to  collect 
delinquent  rents.  The  judge  sitting  in 
the  landlord-tenant  court  is  given  wider 
discretion  to  conciliate  centroversies  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  tenant. 

Seventh,  the  bill  provides  that  a  land- 
lord who  fails  to  comply  with  deficiency 
notices  of  the  Housing  Division  30  days 
after  the  violation  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  corporation  counsel  for  enforce- 
ment will  be  penalized  $3  per  day  for 
each  such  unremedied  violation.  All 
nolation-s  are  made  to  run  against  the 
property,  .so  that  violations  will  not  lapse 
when  It  is  .sold,  mortgaged,  or  leased. 
This  would  close  a  serious  loophole  in 
existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  our  purpose  in  introducing  this  bill 
is  to  put  before  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  a  number  of  concrete  pro- 
posals which  responsible  members  of  the 
community,  knowledgeable  on  housing 
matters,  believe  to  be  useful  in  meeting 
some  of  the  housing  problems  of  the 
District. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  not  to  take 
sides  in  the  often  emotional  Interaction 
between  landlords  and  tenants.  The 
purpo.se  of  the  bill  is  not  to  castigate 
landlords  as  selfish  or  tenants  as  irre- 
sponsible Rather,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
Is  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  an  In-depth 
analysis  of  the  extent  of  substandard 
hou.sing  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
a  study  of  what  legislation  might  be  use- 
ful to  improve  existing  housing.  Our 
ba.slc  objective  is  to  find  practical  means 
of  bringing  more  of  our  present  housing 
supply  up  to  adequate  standards  of 
health  and  safety. 

This  bill  and  the  hearings  that  will  be 
aeld  In  the  coming  weeks  are  only  first 
steps.  They  deal  primarily  with  exist- 
ing housing  and  not  with  the  equally,  if 
not  more,  serious  problem  of  increasing 
|he  housing  supply.  The  housing  i»rob- 
wn  is  immense  and  I  have  no  illusion 


that  we  will  solve  all  the  problems  In  1 
month  or  1  year  and  certainly  not  In 
one  set  of  hearings.  But  if  we  are  able 
even  partially  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
ditions of  ill  housing  that  still  affect 
many  tl|teusands  of  residents  of  this 
CapitaMirity,  our  efforts  will  not  be  In 
vain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

I  The  bill  IS.  3549  >  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  approved  March  3, 
1901,  relating  to  landlords  and  tenants. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings  'for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York> ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.      V.^ 

Mr  KENNED^  of  New  York.  M!r. 
President.  I  am  glad  to  cosponsor  the 
legislation  which  Senator  Tycings  has  in- 
troduced today.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  in  Conpress  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
housing  situation  here  in  the  District, 
and  this  bUl  will  give  us  a  chance  to  do 
that.  I  look  forward  to  participating  in 
the  hearings  and  to  examining  and  an- 
alyzing the  bill  in  detail.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  I  am  not  necessarily  com- 
mitting myself  to  each  and  ever>'  provi- 
sion of  the  bill.  It  Is  long  and  complex. 
and  should  undoubtedly  be  strengthened 
In  .some  ways  and  modified  In  others  In 
particular.  I  have  some  doubts  about  the 
tenant  re.sponsibility  and  housing  school 
provisions  of  the  bill.  We  can  explore 
this  matter  in  our  hearings,  as  well  as 
the  possibility  that  tenants  should  be  af- 
forded a  private  remedy  again.st  abuses 
by  landlords,  in  addition  to  the  other 
remedies  contemplated  by  this  bill.  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony 
of  tho.se  who  will  appear  before  our  sub- 
committee, so  that  we  can  develop  the 
bill's  proposals  further  and  discuss  the 
housing  problem  in  the  District  generally. 
We  will  want  to  know  about  the  admin- 
istration of  the  District's  housing  law 
and  the  enforcement  of  its  codes.  We 
will  want  t-o  examine  landlord  and  tenant 
relationships  and  practices.  With  the 
information  that  we  develop  in  the  hear- 
ings, we  can  take  further  action  to  per- 
fect the  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Mar>'land  introduces  today,  and  to  Im- 
prove housing  code  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration in  the  District. 


REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS  FROM  CONSID- 
ERATION FOR  TARIFF  REDUC- 
TION UNDER  THE  TRADE  EXPAN- 
SION ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Allott, 
Curtis,  Dominick,  Hruska,  Robertson, 
Tower,  and  Young  of  North  Dakota.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  and  ask  that  it  lie  on  the 
table  for  1  week  for  additional  cospon- 
sors,  and  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ai>- 
propriately  referred;  and.  without  objec- 
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tlon.  the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  remain  at  the  desk 
for  1  week  for  additional  cosponsors,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  joint  resolution  tS.J  Res.  171)  to 
require  the  removal  of  certain  agricul- 
tursd  products  from  negotiation  of 
tariff  reductions  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr  Holland  <for 
himself  and  other  Senators',  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  lt,s  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  he  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.J    Res    171 

Whereae  more  thfcn  two  years  have  ex- 
pired since  public  hearings  were  held  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Comnilsslon  and  the 
Committee  for  Trade  Information  with 
respect  to  the  President's  List  of  Articles  for 
Possible  Consideration  in  Trade  Agreement 
Negotiations;   and 

Whereas  domestic  growere  and  producers 
of  certain  agricultural  products  testified  at 
the  public  hearings  In  opposition  to  further 
tariff  reductions  on  the  ground  of  the  then 
existing  vulnerability  of  many  domesUo 
crops  to  lm.port  competition;  and 

Whereas  returns  to  growere  and  producers 
have  decreased  and  costs  to  consumers  have 
incretused  since  the  public  hearings  were 
closed  because  of  the  unavailability  of  an 
adeqiiate  supply  of  qualified  domestic  labor 
to  harvest  crops  resulting  in  losses  and  In- 
creased costs  of  production;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  virtual  prohibi- 
tion since  January  1965  of  the  employment 
of  foreign  supplemental  labor  theretofore 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  the  har- 
vesting of  many  crops  In  the  absence  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  qualified  domestic  labor; 
and 

Whereas  these  conditions  which  have 
arisen  since  the  public  hearings  have  In- 
creased the  vulnerability  of  many  domestic 
crops  to  Import  competition,  and  may  be 
expected  to  stimulate  domestic  investment 
In  foreign  agricultural  ente.Tinses.  while 
simultaneously  hastening  the  further  mech- 
anization of  domestic  planting  and  harvest- 
ing operations,  to  the  detriment  of  agricul- 
tural   employment;    Now,    therefore,    be   It 

Reaohed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Arngjtica 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
shall  reserve  from  negotiation  under  title  IT 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  lor  the 
reduction  of  any  duty  or  other  lmp)ort  re- 
striction or  the  elimination  of  any  duty,  any 
agrlcult viral  article  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  certifies  was  grown,  produced,  or 
harvested  In  the  United  States  during  the 
three-year  period  1962  to  1964  with  the  sub- 
stantial use  of  labor  of  aliens  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  such  pur- 
pose 

Sec.  2  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  this  joint  resolution  Is  agreed  to.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shgll  certify  to  the 
President  and  publish  In  tn^kPederal  Regis- 
ter, those  agricultural  articles  which  were 
grown,  produced,  or  harvested  In  the  United 
Statee  dvirlng  the  three-year  period  1962  to 
1964  with  the  substantial  use  of  labor  ol 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Stateii 
for  the  purpKDce  of  performing  services  in 
connection  with  the  gTow\ng,  producing,  or 
hanestlng  of  juch  agricultural  articles 

♦  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
joint  resolution  providers  for  the  removal 
of  certain  agricultural  products  from  the 
Presidential  ILst  of  items  to  be  considered 
for  tariff  reduction  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962. 
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A    ft,.,,    p.  f».:f    -  :-      -,;.-f    --: 

Florida  Is  one  of  the  leading  producers 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  this  country. 
It  Is  primarily  an  agricultural  State  and 
Ita  economic  well-being  and  prosperity 
are  ovcrwheliningl>'  linked  to  products 
of  the  soil.    . 

The  Immediate  as  well  as  the  long- 
range  effect  of  certain  national  policies 
that  have  been  or  are  about  to  be  Imple- 
mented either  by  legislation  or  adminis- 
trative action  are  of  deep  concern  to  all 
agricultural  interests. 

The  first  of  the  adverse  actions  that 
affected  the  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ing in  my  State,  was  the  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  imported  workers  who  prior  to 
1965  had  been  brought  into  the  State 
under  appropriate  regulations  to  help  In 
the  growing  and  harvesting  of  various 
crops.  Severe  hardship  was  caused  by 
the  precipitate  manner  of  the  cutoff 
and  the  inflexibility  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  acceding  to  emergency  needs. 

The  second  dark  cloud  is  In  the  form 
of  the  pending  minimum  wage  bill  with 
its  provisions  lor  extended  coverage  of 
farmworkers. 

Already  there  have  been  outcries  from 
the  public  against  the  rise  in  food  prices 
In  tills  countr>-  since  a  year  ago.  I  have 
reliable  reports  to  the  effect  that  farm 
wages  in  Florida  have  risen  some  20  to 
40  percent  .since  last  year  in  efforts  to 
attract  additional  domestic  labor.  At  the 
same  time,  the  ifrowers  have  been 
plagued  with  a  hieher  labor  turnover 
and  lower  productivity  per  man-day  or 
man-week. 

The  overall  net  effect  ha.s  been  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production  and  to 
.stimulate  Imports  Not  only  have  im- 
ports increased  but  acreage  devoted  to 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  In  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  Islands  and  Central 
America  has  been  rising  sharply. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  to  bring 
discouragement  to  Florida  growers  or  to 
lure  them  to  offshore  plantings  of  their 
own.  the  tariff  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
under  the  so-called  Kennedy  round, 
which  is  under  negotiation  in  Geneva, 
might  be  reduced  a  full  50  percent  across 
the  board  with  a  bare  minimum  of  ex- 
ceptions. 

Mr  President,  I  confess  to  an  Inability 
to  understand  the  reason  for  this  triple 
assault  on  the  fruit  and  vegetable  indus- 
try. What  has  this  industry  done  to 
incur  so  high  a  degree  of  hostility  from 
our  Crovernment  and  administrative  offi- 
cials? I  believe  that  It  Ls  Imperative  If 
our  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  Is  to 
survive  that  these  policies  be  reviewed 
in  the  light  of  their  effects  on  this  branch 
of  aiTriculture  that  is  .so  important  to 
the  consumer  health  of  this  country. 

Florida  is  the  .source  of  a  high  propor- 
tion of  our  citrus  products.  In  the  form 
of  oranges,  grapefruit,  limes,  and  tan- 
gerines. It  aluo  contributes  heavily  to 
the  supply  of  tomatoes  and  a  large  vari- 
ety of  other  vegetables  such  as  green 
beans,  cabbagf .  celery,  cuciunbers, 
strawberries,  sweet  corn,  green  peppers, 
and  .so  forth  These  Items  are  all  recog- 
nizable as  elements  of  the  natiwial  diet 
of  which  they  are  a  vital  constituent. 

The  question  Ls  threefold: 

First.  Are  we  in  the  United  States  to 
continue  using  our  land  resources  to  their 
best  advantage  in  growing  such  crops  or 
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is  an  increasing  part  of  the  supply  to 
be  shifted  to  low-wage  areas  that  lie 
close  at  hand  across  our  national  bound- 
aries or  offshore  at  no  great  distances? 

Second.  Is  the  American  housewife  to 
be  saddled  with  the  higher  costs  forced 
by  the  cutoff  of  Imported  workers  and 
the  extension  of  minimum  wages  to  far 
labor,  thus  again  increasing  costs? 

Third.  Are  we  to  hasten  the  mecha 
zaCion  of  growing  and  harvesting  of  our 
crops  to  the  point  of  displacing  farm 
workers  more  rapidly  than  production 
expands,  in  feverish  efforts  to  meet  Im- 
port competition? 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  each  of  these 
three  questions.  As  for  the  utilization 
of  our  land  resources  to  their  best  ad- 
vantage in  producing  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, this  will  be  greatly  discouraged  by 
strong  impetus,  already  felt,  that  will 
send  more  and  more  dollars  into  farm 
purchase  and  operation  in  Mexico  and 
the  islands  and  lands  in  or  adjacent  to 
the  CaribbCEin  and  the  gulf. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture — May  1966 — it  is  esti- 
mated that  planting  of  orange  trees  in 
Mexico  has  doubled  in  the  past  5  years. 
Several  reasons  are  given  for  this  expan- 
sion, one  being  the  "many  press  articles 
on  the  problems  m  harvesting  U.S.  citrus 
following  the  end  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram." Another  reason  is  given  as  "the 
need  in  Mexico  for  crops  that  require 
more  hand  labor  than  the  basic  field 
crops." 

The  attraction  to  American  capital  is 
obvious.  The  same  report  gives  the  mini- 
mum wages  paid  in  various  parts  of  Mex- 
ico per  8-hour  day.  For  1965-66  these 
site  reported  as  $1.72  per  day  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico,  $1.48  in  Veracruz  and 
$1.42  in  Montemorelos.  Social  security 
adds  about  10  percent  to  these  rates,  the 
report  says.  Skilled  wages  are  higher,  it 
adds,  but  few  are  paid  over  $3  per  day. 

Compare  this  pay  with  the  domestic 
wages  and  we  find  that  hourly  wages  on 
fanns  in  Florida  are  nearly  as  hish  as 
the  dally  wages  in  Mexico. 

The  upsurge  in  citrus  production — 
oranges  and  tangerines — in  Mexico  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  jump  of  the  number  of 
trees  from  14,500,000  trees  in  1961  to 
34,900,000  in  1966.  Over  half  of  these 
are  concentrated  in  the  State  of  Vera- 
cruz and  close  to  water  transportation  to 
this  country. 

The  expansion  aimed  at  the  American 
market  Is,  however,  not  confined  to  citrus 
crops.  Presh  tomato  production  has  also 
climbed  sharply  and  other  vegetable 
products  are  on  the  upgrade.  Fresh  to- 
mato expoi-ts  from  Mexico  rose  to  a  rec- 
ord high  of  265  million  ix)unds  In  1965 
and  is  estimated  by  our  E)epartment  of 
Agriculture  to  grow  from  30  to  40  iwr- 
cent  in  1966.  This  estimate  is  .supported 
by  the  Import  statistics  during  Decem- 
ber-March 1965-66  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1964-65.  Imports  from 
Mexico  in  poundage  increased  29  5  per- 
cent in  those  two  4-month  periods. 

The  trend  In  strawberry  production  in 
Mexico  is  equally  alarming  for  our  grow- 
ers. Mexican  production  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  4  years,  moving  from 
25,400  short  tons  during  the  1961-62  sea- 
son to  55,000  short  tons  during  the  1965- 


66  season.  U.S.  imports  of  frozen  straw- 
berries have  risen  from  23  million  pounds 
in  1959-61  period  to  51.8  million  pounds 
in  1965.  In  the  flirst  2  months  of  1968 
they  have  been  running  well  ahead  of 
1965.  Meantime  Mexico  Is  pushing  us 
out  of  the  Canadian  market. 

Mr.  President,  what  more  do  we  need 
to  point  up  the  trend  which  I  believe  to 
be  a  direct  result  of  the  policies  adopted 
by  our  Government  toward  our  growers? 
The  outlook  for  greater  expansion  In 
nearby  countries  and  Islands  is  very 
bright.  The  outlook  for  the  American 
grower  is  proportionately  bad. 

The  answer  to  my  first  question  then 
Is  that  a  growing  share  of  the  American 
consumption  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
the  kind  grown  in  Florida,  with  the  In- 
tensive utilization  of  the  States  land  re- 
sources, will  in  the  future  .shift  beyond 
our  boundaries  if  present  policies  are  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

The  second  .question  has  to  do  with 
higher  costs.  Unquestionably  increased 
costs  in  the  past  year  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  denote  a  trend.  This  will  be 
aggravated  as  a  result  of  the  minimum 
wage  legislation  if  it  is  passed  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  Costs  will  rise,  and  this  »111 
produce  two  effects  that  will  be  injurious 
to  our  farm  labor.  One  of  these  Is  fever- 
ish exertion  to  achieve  greater  mecha- 
nization of  both  growing  and  hai-vesting 
operations,  thus  leading  to  massive  dis- 
placement of  workers.  The  other  will  be 
acceleration  of  investment  of  American 
capiuil  in  farming  operations  In  Mexico 
and  the  islands  and  other  areas  alread.v 
mentioned.  This  is  already  well  under 
way.  It  means  essentially  that  while  we 
have  virtually  cut  off  the  acces.s  of  for- 
eign workers  to  our  farms,  we  are  tak- 
ing our  work  to  them  on  their  home 
grounds. 

This  course  of  investment  effectively 
circumvents  the  higher  costs  incurred  In 
this  countr>'  by  the  policies  designed  in 
theory  to  help  American  farm  labor 
Thus  do  we  produce  some  bizarre  effects 
through  legLslatlve  and  administrative 
action  that  refuses  to  be  guided  by  the 
facts  In  the  premises. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  unthinkable 
that  on  top  of  this  evidence  of  rising 
imports  and  increasing  farm  costs  In 
this  country,  it  would  be  proposed  to  cut 
our  tariffs  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  Yet, 
under  the  Kennedy  round,  and  under 
the  ground  rules  afjreed  to  in  Geneva. 
we  are  committed  to  a  50-f)ercent  tariff 
cut  "across  the  board  with  a  bare  mini- 
mum of  exceptions." 

I  must  repeat  that  I  find  it  difficult  t^ 
believe  that  we  should  knowingly  com- 
mit ourselves  to  such  a  course  as  I  have 
described.  Therefore,  I  have  introduced 
the  joint  resolution,  cosponsored  by  some 
of  my  colleagues,  that  would  remove  all 
agricultural  products  that  prior  to  1965 
were  grown  or  harvested  with  the  sub- 
stantial help  of  foreign  workers  admitted 
lawfully  into  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose, from  the  possibility  of  further  uriff 
reductions. 


DESIGNATION  OF  YORK,  PA.  AS 
HONORARY  CAPITAL  OF  THE 
UT^ITED  STATES  ON  JULY  4,  19«« 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  I  submit 

for  appropriate  reference  a  resolution  de- 
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daring  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  on  July  4.  1966,  the  city  of  York, 
Pa  .  should  be  deemed  to  be  the  honorary 
Capital  of  the  United  States. 

The  idea  that  some  means  might  be 
found  to  designate  York  Capital  for  a 
day,  was  originally  suggested  to  me  by 
York's  State  Senator.  Robert  O.  Beers 

York  was,  in  fact,  our  Nation's  Capital 
when,  following  the  British  capture  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Continental  Congress 
sat  there  from  September  30,  1777  until 
June  27,  1778.  During  that  period  the 
Continental  Congress  adopted  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  and  transmitted 
them  for  ratification  to  the  original 
thirteen  States.  News  of  the  French 
Alliance,  which  many  historians  belfeve 
to  have  been  a  decisive  factor  in  bring- 
ing our  war  for  Independence  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  was  received  by  the 
Continental  Congress  in  York. 

York,  the  oldest  settlement  In  Penn- 
sylvania west  of  the  Siisquehanna,  Is 
nofi  celebrating  the  225th  anniversary  of 
its  founding.  York's  200th  anniversary 
occurred  during  World  'War  U  and,  be- 
cause the  city  fathers  felt  that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  have  a  celebration  at 
that  time,  the  celebration  was  officially 
deferred  for  25  years. 

The  original  town  of  York  was  laid 
out  in  1741  under  the  authority  of  the 
members  of  the  Penn  family  who  were 
the  colonial  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania. 
Today,  York  is  the  center  of  one  of  the 
richest  farming  areas  In  the  countrj-. 
It  is  a  vibrant  and  thriving  community 
which  produces  industrial  machinery, 
many  kinds  of  paper,  textile  products, 
cement,  lime,  candy,  funnture,  and  good 
cigars. 

The  citizens  of  York  are  conducting  a 
series  of  ceremonies  and  events  marking 
their  anniversary.  The  final  day  of 
this  celebration  will  be  this  July  4th, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Because  of  York's  important  role  in 
the  founding  of  the  United  States  under 
a  constitutional  form  of  government,  and 
In  conjunction  with  that  historic  city's 
anniversary  celebration,  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  particularly  fitting  for  the 
Senate  to  resolve  that  York  should  be 
deemed  honorary  Capital  of  the  United 
States  on  July  4,  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  279 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  279 

Whereas  the  calendar  year  1966  marks  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  city  of  Tork. 
Peim.<:ylvan!B;    and 

Whereas  from  time  to  time  in  t^ls  year 
ff  19'i6  the  citizens  of  York  Pennsylvania. 
are  conducting  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
events  in  celebration  of  this  historic  anniver- 
sary: and 

Whereas  the  city  of  York.  Pennsylvania, 
has  played  a  significant  role  In  the  founding 
of  the  United  States  under  a  constitutional 
form  of  government;  and 

Where.is  iroTct  September  30,  1777,  until 
JUTie  27,  1778,  the  Continental  Congress  sat 
«t  York,  Pennsylvania;   and 

Whereas  it  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Articles  of  Confederation   were   adopted  by 
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the  Continental  Congresa  and  tranfimltted 
for  ratification  to  the  original  thirteen 
States:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Hesolved,  That  the  .Senate  hereby  extends 
to  the  city  of  York.  Pennsylvania,  Ite  most 
cordial  greetings  and  felicitations  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
6Uch  city;    and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  on  July  4,  1966.  the  city  of  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, should  be  deemed  to  be  the  hon- 
orary Capital  of  the  United  States. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  TO  PRESER"VE 
AMERICA'S  PARKS  FROM  DE- 
STRUCTION BY'  HIGHWAY'S 

AMENDMENT    NO.    616 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  highway  program  of  the  United 
States  has  made  a  magnificent  contribu- 
tion to  the  economy  of  the  country.  It 
has  provided  the  Nation  with  the  great- 
est freedom  of  mobility  of  people  and 
goods.  It  has  ribboned  the  land  with  a 
magnificent  network  of  roads,  making 
freely  accessible  farm  and  factonr-,  home 
and  business,  workplace  and  play  place, 
providing  the  ultimate  transportation 
of  door-to-door  service. 

The  work  of  our  highway  planners  and 
engineers  has  been  a  notable  achieve- 
ment. State  and  Federal  Governments 
have  on  the  whole  performed  superbly  In 
building  the  highway  system.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  country-  want  the  highways, 
use  them  and  pay  for  them  willingly. 

Y'et  in  recent  years,  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized, there  has  arisen  s<:**^c  sharp 
discontent — not  with  the  highway  sys- 
tem as  a  whole,  but  with  a  series  of 
specific  cases  in  which  the  highway 
threatens  to  become  a  destroyer  rather 
than  a  creator,  to  rob  assets  rather  than 
add  them,  to  blight  rather  than  build. 

These  situations  have  m.ultiplied  to  an 
alarming  extent  and  threaten  the  yet 
unfinished  task  of  completing  the  kind 
of  highway  system  the  country  needs 
and  wants. 

Up  to  now  the  highway  system  has 
moved  well  in  the  open  countryside 
where  more  elbow  room,  less  costly  land 
rights-of-way  and  lower  density  of 
population  have  given  the  highway  plan- 
ner the  opportunity  to  lay  out  modem 
highways  with  least  hurt  to  other  in- 
terests and  maximum  gain  to  all. 

But  the  highways  run  up  against  the 
urban  centers  and  metropolitan  areas 
What  has  happened  is  that  the  highway 
planners  and  engineers  have  tried  to  ap- 
ply what  can  be  well,  effectively  and 
most  easily  done  in  the  open  countryside, 
to  the  more  heavily  built-up  and  popu- 
lated areas.  They  have  slashed  through 
residential  neighborhoods,  cut  across 
college  campuses,  invaded  parks  and 
parkland. 

Most  of  the  time,  they  have  invaded 
open  spaces  on  the  grounds  that  these 
are  "free"  spaces,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  lands  themselves  have  cost  money, 
their  development  as  parks  cost  more 
money,  they  have  created  important 
values  of  all  kinds,  and  most  Important 
of  all,  they  are  needed  by  people.  They 
are  needed  especially  by  people  who 
have  no  great  estates  of  their  own,  no 


large  houses    with    ample   grounds,   no 
elegant  and  privileged  country  clubs. 

It  is  ironic  that  at  the  same  time  the 
Congress  has  encouraged  and  provided 
funds  for  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  parks  and  other  open  spaces,  it 
has  permitted  the  highway  program  to 
take  away  just  such  spaces.  It  hardly 
seems  consistent  to  pay  Paul  while  rob- 
bhig  Peter. 

Now.  fine  statements  have  been  made 
about  the  desirability  and  virtue  of  re- 
spectiiig  open  spaces  and  parks  while 
planning  highways.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  there  always  seem  to  be  over- 
riding reasons  v;hy  the  highway  through 
the  park  is  more  economical,  that  auto- 
mobiles must  be  taken  care  of  no  mat- 
ter what  else.  The  reality  Is  that  the 
statements  are  fine  but  the  parks  are 
being  lost,  sometimes  in  the  face  of 
sound  if  not  better  alternate  plans  and 
routes. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  highway  people 
have  no  guiding  policy  that  will  not  only 
make  them  respect  these  parklands.  col- 
lege campuses,  and  other  open  spaces, 
but  give  them  support  In  avoiding  them 
to  save  the  precious  assets  of  the  people. 

In  no  other  time,  in  the  great  surge 
of  a  population  explosion,  in  the  vastl>- 
mcreased  demand  for  facilities  for  the 
use  of  leisure  time,  in  the  prevention 
and  elimination  of  air  pollution,  has 
there  been  an  equal  need  for  more  rather 
than  less  park  and  open  green  space. 
We  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  parks  are 
gobbled  up. 

This  is  not  a  little  wayside  problem. 
This  is  a  crisis.  The  threat  to  the 
Brackenridge  Park  system  by  a  high- 
way in  San  Antonio,  the  threat  to  other 
parks  and  historic  places  elsewhere  are 
symbolic  for  the  whole  countr>-.  To  let 
the  present  situation  continue  wUl  make 
things  worse.  We  cannot  wait  tmtll  It 
is  too  late. 

It  is  stU!  not  too  late  to  save  some 
dreadful  situations — such  as  that  of 
Brackenridge  Park  The  people  and  the 
future  will  thank  us  for  foresight  if  we 
declare  forthrlghtly  that  these  park- 
lands  must  be  protected  and  saved  and 
for  making  the  public  policy  clear.  The 
highway  people  too  will  thank  us  so  that 
they  can  go  about  Uieir  business  of  plan- 
ning and  building  highways  and  not  de- 
stroying parks,  college  campuses,  and 
historic  treasures.  The  only  assurance 
that  the  people  of  this  country  can  be 
given  is  the  word  of  Congress. 

Therefore.  I  am  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Highway  Act.  S. 
3155,  which  would  declare  a  national 
policy  that  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal -aid  highway  pro- 
gram maximum  effort  should  be  made  to 
preserve  Fedei-al,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment parklands  and  historic  sites  and 
the  t>eauty  and  historic  value  of  such 
lands  and  sites.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  developing  highway  plans  and 
programs  which  carry  out  this  policy. 
After  July  1.  1966,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  approve  any  Federal -aid  highway 
program  imder  section  105  of  tltie  23, 
United  States  Code,  which  requires  the 
use  of  any  land  from  a  Federal.  State. 
or  local  government  park  or  historic  site 
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unless:  First,  there  is  no  feasible  alterna- 
tive to  the  use  of  such  land;  second,  the 
program  includes  all  possible  planning 
to  minimize  any  harm  to  the  park  or  site 
resulting  from  such  use;  and,  third, 
where  possible  and  appropriate  substitute 
land  will  be  provided  for  the  park  or 
site 

This  amendment  Is  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  which  Is  a  program  of  close 
Federal-State  cooperation.  The  amend- 
ment Is  patterned  after  section  134,  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  which  was  added 
to  the  Federal  Highway  Act  in  1962  and 
which  requires  transportation  planning 
In  urban  areas  of  over  50,000  population. 

Adding  this  amendment  to  the  law  will 
work  a  hardship  on  no  one  and  will 
benefit  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
this  country.  On  behalf  of  all  who  value 
America's  parklands,  I  ask  for  Its  ac- 
ceptance 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  616 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Comniittoe  on  Public  Works, 
as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  tbe  bill  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

"PRESERVATION     OF    PARKLANDS 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  a«  follows: 

'•  "P   137.     Preservation  of  Parklands 

"  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  lAtlonal 
policy  that  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  maximum  effort  should  be  made  to 
preserve  Federal,  Stat«,  and  local  government 
parklands  and  historic  sites  and  the  beauty 
and  historic  value  of  such  lands  tind  sites. 
The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  the  States 
In  developing  highway  plans  and  programs 
which  carry  out  .such  policy.  After  July  1, 
1968.  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  under 
section  105  of  this  title  any  program  for  a 
project  which  requires  the  use  for  such 
project  of  any  land  from  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government  park  or  historic  site  unless 
(1)  there  Is  no  feasible  alternative  to  the 
use  of  such  land.  i2)  such  program  Includes 
all  possible  planning  to  minimize  any  harm 
to  such  park  or  site  resulting  from  such  use, 
and  I  31  where  possible  and  appropriate  sub- 
stitute land  will  be  provided  for  such  psirk 
or  site  Any  additional  project  costs  In- 
curred for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  any  such 
substitute  lands  shall  be  considered  to  be  In- 
cluded in  "costs  of  rlghu-of-way"  for  the 
purpose  of  this  title  ' 

"(bi  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following 

'■'137      Preservation   of   Parklands.'" 


HIGHWAY    SAFETY    ACT    OF    1966— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMINDMENTS    NOS      617    THROUGH    ei» 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  three  amendments,  Intended  to 
be  proposed  by  me.  to  S.  3052,  the  so- 
called  "Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966."  I 
stated  on  June  9,  196«,  that  a  stronger 
Federal  role  in  trafQc  safety  Is  required 
than  that  provided  In  the  bill  reported 


by  the  Public  Works  Committee  Ac- 
cordingly, my  first  amendment  will  re- 
store the  authorizations  for  sections  402 
and  403  to  the  amounts  and  duration 
originally  proposed  in  the  bill.  My  sec- 
ond amendment  authorizes  $400  million 
In  aid  to  the  States  for  driver  education 
and  training.  The  third  amendment 
provides  $36  million  to  assist  the  States 
in  establislilng  and  improving  motor 
vehicle  inspection  facilities,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  plan  to  offer  these  amend- 
ments when  the  bill  is  before  the  Senate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Ame.vdment  No.  617 
On  page  17.  line  1,  strike  out  "and".  ' 
On  pmge  17,  line  2,  Immediately  before  the 
period.  Insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
■'$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970:  WO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971:  and  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972". 

On  page  17.  line  7,  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  17,  line  8,  immediately  before  the 
period,  Insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970;  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971;  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972", 


Amendment  No,  618 

'^On  page  8.  after  line  16,  ln.sert  after  "403. 
HlghWriy  siifety  research  and  development," 
the  following:  '■404.  Grants  for  State  motor 
vehicle  Inspection  programs" 

On  page  12,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following  new  section  : 

"!  404.  Grants  for  State  driver  education  and 
training  programs 

"(a)  Prom  sums  appropriated  pur>;uant  to 
the  Highway  Saftey  Act  of  1066  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized tt)  make  grants  to  States  to  pay  up  to 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing, 
estivbllshlng,  and  Improving  programs  for 
driver  education  In  accordance  with  tlie  pro- 
visions of  t.hls  .section  The  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  amount  of  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  such  programs  for  each  fiscal 
year  based  upon  the  funds  appropriated 
therefor  fc»r  that  fiscal  year  and  the  number 
of  jmrtlclpatlng  State.s.  , 

"(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  In 
the  grant  program  under  this  section  shall 
subnilt  through  Its  State  educational  agency 
a  State  plan  which  shall — 

"(11  provide  for  the  Initiation  of  a  State 
program  for  driver  education  or  for  a  slg- 
nlflc.mt  expansion  and  Improvement  of  such 
a  program  already  in  existence; 

'■(2)  Include  provisions  for  the  training 
of  qualified  Instructors  and  their  certifica- 
tion; 

"(3^  provide  for  adequate  research,  de- 
velopment, and  procurement  of  practice  driv- 
ing facilities,  simulators,  and  other  similar 
teaching  aids; 

"(4)  include  provision  for  financial  assist- 
ance by  the  State  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  research  In  driver  education 
testing,  curriculum,  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion; 

"(5)  provide  that  the  State  will  pay  from 
non-Poderal  sources  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
gram in  excess  of  amounts  received  under 
this  section; 


"(6i  provide  adequate  State  superrtaon 
and  admlrUstratlon  of  such  driver  education 

■'1 7)  provide  that  the  State  agency  wuj 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Informatlo.i  as  the  Secreta.'y 
may  require;  and 

"(8)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  this  sec- 
tion, 

■ic}  Prior  to  prescribing  regulations  under 
this  -section  the  Secretary  shall  consult  wltt 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

■(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  rub- 
section   lb). 

"(e)  F!>r  the  purpose  of  tlUs  section,  tht 
term  'State  educational  agency'  means  iht 
State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or 
officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State 
supervision  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schtwis.  or,  If  there  is  no  such  officer 
or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated 
by  the  governor  or  by  State  law." 

On  page  17,  between  lines  U  and  12,  Insen 
the  following  new  sections : 

"Sec.  105.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  404  of  title  23.  United  Stales  Code 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $60,000,000  for  the  flsca! 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  $70,000,000  for  the 
fl-scal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  490.- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years." 

On  page  17.  line  12.  strike  out  "Sec.  105' 
and  substitute  "Sec.  106'.  and  redesignate 
the  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 


Amendment  No.  619 

On  page  8.  after  line  16.  insert  after 

"403.  Highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment." 

the  following: 

"404.  Grants  for  State  motor  vehicle  Inspec- 
tion programs." 

On  page  12,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 
"§  404.  Grants    for   State    motor    vehicle  In- 
sfjectlon  programs 

"(a)  From  simis  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  U3  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  iuid  for  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  SecreUtry  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  Stjites  to  pay  up 
to  20  per  centum  of  the  cost  for  the  estab- 
lishment or  Improvement  of  Stat<?  programs 
for  motor  vehicle  Inspection  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  The  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  programs 
for  each  fiscal  year  based  upon  the  funds 
appropriated  therefor  for  that  fiscal  year  and 
the  number  of  participating  States. 

"(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in 
the  grant  program  under  this  section  shall 
designate  or  create  an  appropriate  State 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and 
submit,  through  such  State  agency,  a  State 
plan  which  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  establishing, 
or  Improving  dn  the  case  of  a  State  which 
already  has  In  operation  a  State  administered 
motor  vehicle  Inspection  program),  State 
supervised  motor  vehicle  inspection  at 
garages  or  other  suitable  facilities  cerUfled 
by  the  State  for  that  purpose; 

"(2)  agree  to  accept  and  apply  such  mini- 
mum standards  for  highway  traffic  safety 
with  respect  to  lnsi>ectlon  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  State  will  pay  from 
non-Federal  s<3urce8  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
gram in  excess  of  amounts  received  under 
this  section; 
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•■(4)  set  forth  provisions  for  the  financing 
of  such  plan  without  Federal  assistance  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973: 

■  ( 5 )  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  will  adequately  supervise  such 
program: 

■•i6)  provide  that  the  State  agency  wUi 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require;   and 

•■i7i  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

■  I  c )  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)." 

On  page  17,  between  lines  11  and  12,  Insert 
the  following  new  section 

"Sec  105.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  404  Of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  :iO,  1968,  $7,000,000  for  the  t^.scal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969  and  for  the  fi.'^cul  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  $8,000,000  for  the  fiWal 
ve,,r  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  $9  000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972." 

On  page  17,  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  105" 
and  substitute  "Sec  106",  and  redesignate 
the  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
it.s  next  printing.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  and  the  names  of  Sen- 
ators BocGs,  FONG,  Griffin,  Gruening, 
iNOfYE,  Metcalf,  Montoya,  Murphy, 
Pearson,  and  Young  of  Ohio  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  iS.  3112  i  t<:)  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
grant,s  to  air  pollution  control  agencies 
for  maintenance  of  air  pollution  control 
programs  in  addition  to  present  au- 
thority for  grants  to  develop,  establish. 
or  improve  such  programs;  make  the  use 
of  appropriations  imder  the  act  more 
flexible  by  consolidating  the  appropria- 
tion authorizations  under*  the  act  and 
deletiiip  the  provision  limiting  the  total 
of  grants  for  support  of  air  pollution 
control  programs  to  20  percent  of  the 
lotaHippropriation  for  any  year;  extend 
the  duration  of  the  proprams  author- 
ized by  the  act;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Uiider  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  a^  additional  co- 
spo:i.soi-s  for  the  following  bills : 
Authority  of  June  7,  1966  : 

S  3475.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  office  of 
tinted  States  commissioner,  to  eetabllsh  In 
piacc  thereof  within  the  Judicial  branch  of 
the  Government  the  ofHces  of  United  Statee 
m.ig:str:ite  and  deputy  United  States  magis- 
trate and  for  other  purposes:  Mr  Bath, 
Mr  BFNNrrr  Mr  Britwstir,  Mr  Dohclas, 
Mr  Ervin  Mr  Kennedt  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr  Ix3,NG  of  Missouri,  and  Mr  Moss 
Authorltyof  Junes,  1966: 

S  3482  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  home  mort- 
age purchase  authority  which  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  nxiiy  exercise 
to   Its   secondary    market   operations    by    In- 


creasing the  amount  of  preferred  stock  which 
such  Association  may  Iseue  for  delivery  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  'Treasury:  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  Mr.  Coopek. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  liajs  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  jx-nding  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Ben  Hardeman,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  middle  district  of  Alabama, 
term  of  4  years — reaploQintment . 

On  behalf  of  the  Corm»ittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  this  nomination  to  file 
with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or  be- 
fore Tliunsday,  June  30,  1966,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  pre.sent  concerning  the  above  nomi- 
nation, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


THE    MILITARY    JUNTA    IN    SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President, 
in  Parade,  which  is  the  Sunday  maga- 
zine section  of  tlie  Washin.L'ton  Post  and 
many  other  newspapers  of  our  Nation, 
there  was  a  very  important  and  very  in- 
teresting item  in  the  June  19,  1966,  issue, 
an  item  startling  in  character.  In  an 
article  the  question  was  asked ; 

The  10  generals  who  govern  Vietnam  with 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  at  the  head — can  you  tell 
me  how  many  of  them  fought  the  French? 

The  ans^^•er  given  was; 

Of  the  10  generals  in  the  Junta,  only  one 
Joined  the  Viet  Mlnh  resistance  movement 
against  the  French  in  1945.  He  is  Lt.  Gen. 
Phan  Xuan  Chleu,  popularly  recognized  In 
Saigon  as  the  only  junta  member  who  fought 
to  free  his  country  from  French  colonial 
rule.  The  other  nine  either  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  French  or  took  training  in  French 
military  schools  during  the  Vietnamese  war 
against  the  French  from  1945  to  1964. 

General  Ky,  the  present  Prime  Minis- 
ter, spent  most  of  those  years  out  of  his 
country,  learning  to  fly  in  French  Air 
Force  schools.  In  Vietnam,  the  Viet- 
namese forces  fought  the  Japanese  until 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Then,  the 
French  colonial  oppressors,  who  had  gov- 
erned Indochina  for  many  years  rein- 
stated themselves  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambjdia,  and  sougiit  to  continue  their 
oppressive  colonial  rule.  The  Vietnam- 
ese, from  1&46  to  1954  waged  a  war  of 
liberation  against  the  French. 

It  IS  startling  to  Americans  to  leani 
that  of  the  10  renerals  we  are  now  sup- 
porting in  Saigon,  9  of  them  fought 
alongside  the  French  colonial  power  at 
that  time  against  the  liberation  of  Viet- 
nam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  In  other  words, 
we  Americans,  who  like  to  regard  our- 
sehes  as  the  mo^  revolutionarj-  nation 
in  the  world,  have  ixHJorae,  it  seems,  the 
most  uiarevolutionary  in  nature.  The 
generals  with  whom^we  are  associated 
arid  are  supportiiig  and  keeping  in  pow- 
er m  Saipon  were  the  Tories  of  tliat  day, 
and  we  are  aiding  and  abetting  them  at 
this  time  That  fact  is  further  evidenced 
that  thei-e  is  a  civil  war  raging  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  Natioiial  Liberation  Front, 
which  led  the  fight  for  freedom  from 
1946  on,  is  still  fighting  for  the  freedom 
of  Vietnam  as  they  see  it. 

This  is  further  evidence  that  we  are 
involved  in  a  miserable  ci\il  war  in  Viet- 
nam, which  has  little  or  no  strategic  or 
economic  importance  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1954  12,000  of  the  French  forces 
suiTendered  to  the  Viet  Mlnh  at  Dien- 
bienphu  on  May  7.  Then,  following  that, 
in  September  tlie  French  withdrew  their 
240,000  men  from  Vietnam.  The  battle 
at  Dienbienphu  did  not  do  it;  they 
liad  fjeen  bled  wliite  o\er  a  period  of  8 
years.*  We  are  not  being  bled  white,  but 
we  are  spending  from  SI  to  S2  billion  each 
month  intervening  in  that  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  prospect  of  victory  does  not 
seem  any  brighter  than  when  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  this  messy  civil  war 
10.000  miles  from  our  shores. 

The  Vietminh  who  waged  guerrilla 
warfare  for  the  liberation  of  Vietnam 
and  what  is  now  Cambodia  and  Laos 
from  1946  to  September  1954  came  from 
all  areas  of  Vietnam.  Historically,  there 
is  no  North  nor  South  Vietnam.  The 
demarcation  line  at  the  17th  parallel 
effected  by  the  Geneva  Accords  was  sup- 
posed to  be  temporary  pending  elections 
to  be  held  in  1956  throughout  all  Viet- 
nam. The.'w?  were  called  off  by  our  pup- 
pet head  of  state  in  Saigon.  Diem,  with 
the  approval  of  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles. 

In  the  8  years  of  struggle  for  free- 
dom waged  against  the  French  colonial 
oppres!>ors  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
fought  alongside  the  French  against 
many  thoiLsand  Vietnamese  fighters  who 
were  then  called  Vietminh.  Those  who 
allied  them.selves  with  the  French  were 
the  Tories  of  that  *ime.  In  recent  years 
the  Vietminh  have  been  t-ermed  the  Viet- 
cong.  Many  of  them  now  as  then  are 
members  of  thq;  National  Liberation 
Front  Those  who  had  fought  alongside 
the  French  moved  south  of  the  17th  par- 
allel settling  in  what  is  called  South  Viet- 
nam, Thousands  of  those  from  the 
southern  area  of  Vietnam  who  had  fought 
with  the  Vietminh  Eigainst  the  French 
likewise  settled  in  the  north 

Prime  Minister  Ky  has  announced 
elections  in  South  Vietnam  for  early  this 
fall.  These  elections  are  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  an  assembly  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution. It  is  noteworthy  that  in  more 
than  a  year  since  Ky  was  selected  by  the 
generals  as  Prime  Minister  he  never 
spoke  out  nor  took  any  step  toward  elec- 
tions until  the  conference  with  our  Presi- 
dent at  Honolulu  earlier  this  year.  It  Is 
said  he  proposes  that  no  Vietcong,  or  sus- 
pected Vletcong  sympathizers  and  also 
no  member  of  the  National  Liberation 
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FYont.  whether  or  not  he  is  suspected  of 
being  a  Communist,  and  no  neutralist, 
will  be  permitted  to  vote.  It  Is  wishful 
thinking  that  such  an  election  would  re- 
sult in  paclflcatlon  of  South  Vietnam. 

Prance  having  squandered  tremendous 
sums  of  money  In  addition  to  the  billions 
of  dollars  in  military  aid  from  the 
United  States  finally  withdrew.  We  now 
have  nearly  360,000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  South  Vietnam.  In  addition, 
40,000  in  Thailand,  and  50,000  officers 
and  men  of  our  7th  Fleet  off  the  Vietnam 
coast.  Our  servicemen  in  southeast  Asia 
are  the  "cream  of  the  crop."  They  are 
the  finest  fighting  men  in  the  world. 
Their  morale  is  high.  Their  firepower 
is  so  tremendous  many  more  Vletcong 
have  been  killed  than  Americans;  and  we 
have  suffered  more  than  2,000  who  have 
died  in  combat  this  year. 

What  assurance  can  there  be  if  by  late 
December  our  forces  have  l>een  Increased 
to  600.000  or  800,000,  as  seems  probable, 
that  guerrilla  tactics  of  the  Vietcong  will 
have  been  ended  and  Vietcong  resistance 
crushed?  Even  if  the  Hanoi  government 
is  silent  as  to  offers  to  negotiate  and  dur- 
ing the  coming  years  the  Vietcong  do 
bury  their  weapons,  return  to  their 
farms  or  go  to  Saigon.  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
and  elsewhere  in  South  Vietnam  to  work 
for  the  Americans  and  even  if  the  shoot- 
ing and  the  killing  should  cease,  is  there 
anyone  who  can  say  following  the  time 
we  "bring  the  boys  home"  that  guerrilla 
warfare  will  not  again  break  out? 

What  is  occurring  in  Vietnam  seems 
to  be  a  rerun  of  the  8-year  struggle  on 
the  part  of  French  generals  against  the 
Vietnamese  seeking  freedom  from 
French  oppression.  Also  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate for  us  that  heads  of  State  of 
Japan,  the  Philippine  Republic  and 
other  Asian  allies  and  of  allies  like 
Canada  have  refused  to  give  us  any  mili- 
tary aid  whatever. 


WHY  NOT  HELP  AND  NOT  DIS- 
CRIMINATE AGAINST  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month  I  spoke  out  In  this 
Chamber  strongly  opposing  recent  at- 
tempts to  increase  tolls  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  At  that  time  I  stated 
that  should  tolls  on  the  seaway  be  In- 
creased, I  intend  to  ask  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  review  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  future  Improve- 
ments of  entrance  channels  leading  from 
the  oceans  to  our  ports  with  the  view  to- 
ward placing  all  entrance  channels  on 
the  same  self-liquidating  basis  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

What  is  good  for  the  goose  Is  good  for 
the  gander.  All  of  this  Nation's  sea- 
ports. Including  the  Great  Lakes  ports, 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  economic 
footing  with  equal  rights  of  access  to  the 
oceans  of  the  world.  It  Is  high  time  that 
officials  of  port  authorities  In  Eastern  and 
In  Gulf  States  and  executives  of  rail- 
roads serving  thoee  cities  recognize  the 
fact  that  ports  and  great  cities  on  the 
Great  Lakes  such  as  Cleveland.  Toledo. 
Lorain,  Duluth.  Buffalo.  Milwaukee.  Chi- 
cago, and  others  have  become  Interna- 


tional seaports  In  every  sense  of  the  word 
and  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as 
poor  country  cousiris  from  the  Midwest. 
MiUlons  of  our  Nation's  taxpayers' 
dollars  have  been  spent  for  construction 
of  entrance  channels  for  ports  such  as 
New  Orleans.  Philadelphia.  Houston,  and 
other  cities  and  on  none  of  these  water- 
ways do  shippers  pay  a  permy  in  toll 
charges.  At  the  same  time.  one.  ship 
traveling  from  Montreal,  Canada,  to 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  loaded  with  15,000  tons 
of  cargo  now  pays  seaway  tolls  and  tran- 
sit charges  amounting  to  more  than 
$14,000. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  the 
great  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  a  self- 
liquidating  project  on  which  3V2  percent 
Interest  is  being  paid  on  every  dollar  bor- 
rowed by  our  Government  to  construct 
it.  Both  principal  and  Interest  must  be 
returned  from  toll  revenue  derived  from 
all  toll  shipping  within  a  50-year  period. 
What  is  important  today  is  to  encourage, 
not  to  discourage,  use  of  the  great  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  In  doing  so,  we  shall 
not  only  take  advantage  of  the  great  po- 
tential which  the  seaway  holds  for  Ohio 
and  for  all  the  States  In  the  Midwest,  but 
In  the  long  run  through  greater  use  of 
the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  we  shall  enable 
it  to  liquidate  its  debt  with  greater  dis- 
patch and  probably  in  many  fewer  years 
than  the  50  years  now  contemplated. 
Increasing  toll  rates  at  this  time  would 
only  work  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
the  seaway. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  on  June  16,  1966,  there 
appeared  an  excellent  editorial,  entitled 
"Why  Not?"  In  the  Toledo  Blade,  one  of 
the  great  newspapers  of  our  Nation, 
commenting  on  this  subject.  I  commend 
this  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Prom\he  Toledo  Blade,  June  16,  1966] 
Why    Not? 

"All  of  this  nation's  seaports.  Including 
the  Great  Lakes  ports,  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  economic  footing  with  equal  rights 
of  access  to  the  oceans  of  the  world." — Sena- 
tor Stephen  Younc. 

It  remained  for  Ohio's  Senator  Young  to 
Inject  a  bit  of  irrefutable  logic  into  the  de- 
bate over  whether  tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  ought  to  be  maintained  at  present 
levels,  raised,  or  reduced.  It  bolls  down  to  a 
question  of  just  why  this  one  waterway  con- 
necting U.S.  ports  with  ports  abroad  should 
be  saddled  with  discriminatory  tolls  when 
other  U.S.  waterways  on  which  tax  funds  are 
spent  are  toll-free. 

Senator  Yohno  Indicated  Miat  he  Intends 
to  Introduce  legislation  to  Impose  tolls  on 
vessels  using  coastal  ports  If  the  drive,  led 
by  Seaway  opponents,  to  Increase  tolls  on 
th»t  waterway  succeeds.  There  Is  fully  as 
much  justification  for  that  as  there  is  for 
requiring  vessels  moving  to  and  from  the 
Great  Lakes  via  the  Seaway  to  pay  tolls  that 
run  Into  thousands  of  dollars  per  passage. 

U.S.  taxpayers,  for  Instance,  have  had  to 
pick  up  the  $100  million  bill — nearly  as  much 
as  the  entire  U.8.  investment  in  the  Seaway — 
for  confltructlon  of  a  ship  channel  serving 
New  Orleans,  but  not  a  cent  of  toll  la  charged 
there.  Another  $70  million  in  tax  funds  went 
Into  the  Delaware  River  channel,  $57  million 
into  a  channel  linking  Houston  with  the  Gulf 


of  Mexico,  and  $50  million  to  connect  Sacra- 
mento  with  salt  water,  to  mention  but  a  few 
cases.  Yet,  on  none  of  those  waterways  do 
shippers  pay  a  jjenny  in  toll  charges. 

Why,  then,  should  a  15,000-ton  vessel  using 
the  Seaway  be  forced  to  fork  over  $14,000  In 
tolls,  when  the  same  ship  could  use  any 
other  U.S.  waterway  free? 

That  Is  a  point  which  Senator  Yottno 
should  keep  raising,  as  he  pierces  the  smoke- 
screen of  propaganda  thrown  up  by  lobbyist* 
for  the  eastern  ports,  the  rallroad.s.  and 
others  who  have  little  Interest  In  seeing  the 
Seaway  succeed.  The  Seaway  should  expect 
no  special  favors  from  our  Government  or 
from  anyone  else;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  not  be  hit  by  a  toll  schedule  that  no 
other  tax-built  and  publicly  supported  wa- 
terway must  carry. 

If  those  forces  trying  to  reduce  the  Sea- 
way's competitive  thrust  by  Imposing  higher 
tolls  win  not  listen  to  reason,  then  perhaps 
they  win  get  the  Senator's  message  when,  as 
the  second  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  he  dusts  off  legis- 
lation to  meet  fire  with  fire 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
editorial  in  today's  Washington  Post, 
entitled  "The  Road  to  the  Polls,"  points 
out  very  well  the  difficulties  besetting 
efforts  to  obtain  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

A  reading  of  this  editorial  should  per- 
suade anyone  that  is  a  cynical  partisan 
political  power  play  behind  some  of  these 
efforts,  seeking  to  lock  in  political  power 
at  the  expense  of  what  is  needed  and  good 
for  the  people  of  the  District. 

Specifically,  these  power  interests  wish 
to  have  elections  at  large  on  a  partisan 
ticket;  and  they  are  content  to  pursue 
these  goals  even  if  it  means  the  loss  of 
a  home-rule  bill  for  the  District. 

I  recall,  at  the  time  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  last  year,  the  partisan  power  that 
was  used  to  defeat  amendments  to  make 
these  elections  nonpartisan  and  to  re- 
quire members  of  the  city  council  to  be 
elected  from  separate  wards  rather  than 
some  or  all  of  them  at  large. 

Those  who  genuinely  wish  to  see  home 
rule  for  the  District  would  do  well  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  the  partisan 
political  power  players,  who  must  bear 
the  full  responsibility  for  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  promptly  enact  a  good 
home-rule  bill  for  the  District. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post,  June  23. 

1966] 

The   Road  to  the   Polls 

The  hope  for  city  elections  In  Washington 
this  year  Is  being  demolished  by  the  very 
people  who  want  them  most.  Tliere  are  now 
four  bills  to  extend  the  city's  voting  rights. 
and  each  Is  being  vociferously  attacked  by 
the  partisans  of  the  others.  As  the  city's 
political  leaders  go  after  each  other,  the 
genuine  enemies  of  local  democracy  can  look 
on  with  their  hands  In  their  pockets  and 
smiles  on  their  faces. 

If  none  of  these  bills  Is  passed  in  this 
Congress,  the  city  will  not  be  able  to  blame 
that  misfortune  on  the  wicked  segregationists 
and  the  Board  of  Trade.     The  responslblUty 
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will  He  a  great  deal  closer  to  home.  The  Dls- 
trlcfs  Democratic  Central  Committee  Is  par- 
ticularly culpable.  Instead  of  using  Its  au- 
thority to  weld  together  a  broad  alliance  of 
all  who  favor  elected  self-government  in 
Washington,  the  Committee  Is  indulging  It- 
self in  the  luxury  of  old  vendettas  and  fol- 
lowing narrow  factional  Interests. 

The  future  distribution  of  political  power 
in  the  city  depends  heavily  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  election  process  Election  at 
large,  cltywide,  gives  an  advantage  to  poll- 
!!ci:iii.s  with  access  to  large  cltywide  organl2;a- 
iions.  Partisan  elections  give  power  to  party 
nutiuigers.  Nonpartisan  elections  help  In- 
dependent candidates,  and  elections  by  ward 
are  essential  to  those  who.  like  most  slum 
politicians,  have  a  personal  following  con- 
centrated In  one  neighborhood. 

The  .Administration's  home  rule  bill,  passed 
by  the  Senate  but  not  the  House,  would  es- 
t.ibllsh  partisan  elections  and,  for  most  of  the 
iniportant  offices,  cltywide  elections  at  large. 
It  would  greatly  benefit  the  proprietors  of  the 
only  cltywide  political  organization  in  town, 
the  Democratic  Central  Committee.  Small 
wonder  that  the  Committee  Is  ready  to  de- 
fend this  version  to  the  bitter  end 

The  61sk  city  charter  bill,  pa.ssed  by  the 
House  but  not  the  Senate,  would  establish  an 
elected  charter  committee  to  decide  the  form 
of  the  ruture  city  government.  Since  the 
elections  to  the  crucial  charter  committee 
would  be  nonpartisan  but  at  large  cltywide. 
the  Slsk  bill  Is  widely  supported  among  the 
Democratic  faction  that  was  beaten  In  the 
last  primary. 

The  Green  amendment,  still  In  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  would  es- 
tablish a  School  Board  elected  by  ward  on  a 
nonpartisan  ballot.  This  kind  of  election 
would  directly  help  the  rising  generation  of 
young  leaders  In  the  central  city,  who  have 
ijeen  working  through  social  action  organiza- 
tions and  have  no  hope  of  favor  from  the 
parties. 

The  fourth  bill,  to  provide  a  nonvoting 
Dl.strlct  delegate  In  the  House,  carries  little 
power  and  causes  little  stir.  All  of  these 
bills  are  honest  and  useftil  proposals.  The 
most  promising,  at  this  particular  moment. 
IS  the  bill  for  an  elected  School  Board. 
While  the  Administration  home  rule  bill 
promises  much  more,  it  cannot  be  moved 
without  massive  Intervention  by  the  White 
House.  ^  _ 

But  none  of  the  bills  cafr-te«  passed  without 
S'^jme  measure  of  agreement^.«mong  the  city  s 
political  and  civic  leadership.  It  Is  still  pos- 
sible for  the  city  to  go  to  the  polls  within  the 
next  year,  but  only  If  factional  leaders  show 
themselves  capable  of  tactical  skills  not  ctir- 
rently  visible. 


TAXATION  AND  INFLATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  timely 
and  outstanding  article,  entitled  "Taxa- 
tion Alone  Cannot  Cope  With  Inflation." 
written  by  Harley  L.  Lutz,  was  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Tuesday, 
Jun.-  21,  1966.  Dr.  Lutz  is  professor 
emeritus  of  public  finance  at  Princeton 
University. 

Dr  Lutz  persuasively  points  out  that 
an  excessive  Increase  in  the  money  sup>- 
Ply  i.s  the  direct  cause  of  inflatinn:  that 
taxation  has  no  effect  on  the  money 
supply;  that  budget  balancing  can  be 
achieved  by  reduced  Federal  spending; 
and  that  this  would  be  the  better  way  to 
control  the  money  supply  in  view  of  the 
drag  effects  of  taxation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  21,  1966J 

Taxation  KLOttz  Can't  Cope  With  Infumion 

(By    Harley    L.    Lutz) 

The  critical  phase  of  the  New  Economics 
doctrine  of  perpetual  prosp>erlty  through 
Oovernraent  manipulation  ot  the  economy  is 
approaching  The  first  stage — stimulation 
through  deficits,  cheap  money,  tax  cuts,  and 
guidelines  lor  wage  increases— is  drawing  to 
an  end.  Despite  positive  evidence  of  an  un- 
dercurrent of  inflation,  its  existence,  when 
not  denied  or  Ignored,  was  rationalized  on 
the  ground  that  expanding  total  demand  was 
the  chief  prop  of  prosperity.  This  was  a  com- 
forting doctrine  for  both  Government  and 
business  as  long  as  inflation  worked  under- 
groiuid.  When  it  erupted  into  the  price  in- 
dexes the  facts  could  no  longer  be  disre- 
garded. Inflation  Is  now  recognized  to  be  a 
present  danger.  The  moment  of  truth  is  at 
hand. 

Inflation  has  two  aspects.  One  is  the  vlsi- 
•ble  evidence  of  rising  prices,  the  other  an  ex- 
cessive Increase  of  the  money  supply,  exces- 
sive In  relation  to  jhe  supply  needed  to  effect 
the  exchange  of  produced  goods  and  services 
at  a  given  price  level.  As  used  here  money 
supply  means  demand  deposits  in  commercial 
banks  and  currency  in  circulation  Rising 
prices  are  more  generally  perceived  and  un- 
derstood than  details  of  bank  statements  and 
Treasury  reports.  They  are  not.  however,  the 
real  thing  but  rather  a  sj-mptom  or  outward 
expression  of  the  basic  inflationary  force. 

two   categories   and   policies 

The  policies  designed  to  cope  with  Infla- 
tion fall  into  two  categories,  according  to 
whether  the  attack  Is  directed  at  the  symp- 
tom of  rising  prices  or  at  the  root  cause. '  The 
difference  between  superficial  and  fundamen- 
tal Inflation  control  measures  Is  apparent  In 
the  following  summary: 

Policies  aimed  at  inflation,  through  price 
control: 

1.  Price  control  by  a  Government  agency, 
as  In  World  War  II. 

2.  Real  or  simulated  outrage  at  price  In- 
creases proposed  by  business  concerns  and 
severe  pressure  for  rescission  No  similar  in- 
dignation at  or  condemnation  of  wage  in- 
creases exceeding  the  guidelines. 

3.  Dumping  of  Government  stockpiles  to 
prevent  price  Increases, 

4.  A  campaign  for  consumer  bovcott  at 
goods  deemed  to  be  priced  too  high. 

5  Pressure  on  business  concerns  to  curtail 
or  defer  programs  for  new  capital  Invest- 
ment Hints  at  repeal  of  the  7%  Investment 
credK. 

6.  Tax  Increase  In  the  mistaken  belief  that 
!l  would  cause  prices  to  fall  by  reducing  total 
demand. 

Policies  aimed  at  curbing  inilotion  by  lim- 
iting or  redticxng  tnoney  supply: 

1.  Restriction  of  the  capacity  of  commer- 
cial banks  to  lircrease  demand  deposits 
through  loans  and  Investments 

2.  Federal  budget  balance. 

The  polltfcal  approach  to  the  problem 
deals  primarily  with  the  superficial  aspect 
oT  Inflation — rising  prices — and  only  as  a  last 
p.'sort.  If  at  all,  with  the  basic  cause  This  Is 
natural  for  mo-e  popular  support  can  be 
garnered  by  attacks  on  profiteering  and  price 
"chiseling"  than  by  es.?ays  on  the  technical- 
ities of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  An  llltis- 
tratlon  Is  the  bad  semantic  connotation  of 
budget  balance  Moreover,  a  switch  now  to 
emphasis  on  fundamentals  would  mean  an 
admission  that  the  Government  policies  re- 
sponsible for  Inflation  had  been  wrong.  Anv 
hint  of  fallibility  is  bad  for  the  polltlca"l 
image 


Since  Inflation  Is  a  blowing  up,  or  Inflat- 
ing of  the  money  supply,  effective  control 
Involves  action  to  halt  the  expansion.  This 
requires  a  combination  of  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policy.  The  details  of  monetary  policy 
must  be  dealt  with  here  only  briefly  lor  the 
mam  emphasis  is  to  be  on  the  role  of  taxa- 
tion In  an  Inflation  control  program..  Spe- 
cifically, It  is  a  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  taxation,  as  an  instrument  of  policy, 
can  check  Inflation  by  Influencing  the  money 
supply. 

SOURCE    or    NEW    MONET 

The  main  source  of  increased  money  sup- 
ply Is  the  expansion  of  loans  and  Invest- 
ments by  commercial  banks  through  the  pro- 
cedure of  entering  the  proceeds  of  these 
transactions  as  demand  deposit  credlte  Cur- 
rency In  circulation  has  also  increased  but  its 
chief  function  Is  to  serve  as  pocket  and  tUl 
money  and  for  some  payrolls  Any  Issue 
above  these  needs  will  not  stay  In  circula- 
tion but  will  drift  into  the  banks  For  the 
greater  part  of  total  purchases  and  other  pay- 
ments Is  effected  by  means  of  checks  and 
other  documents  drawn  on  deposit  accounts. 

Restriction  of  bank  credit  expansion  is 
applied  through  appropriate  monetary  ac- 
tion, including  sales  of  securities  by  the 
■  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  to  soak  up 
member  bank  reserves  and  a  higher  dis- 
count rate  when  these  banks  borrow  from 
their  respective  Reserve  Banks  to  replenish 
reserves.  The  discount  rate  was  advanced 
to  4.5  Tc  last  winter  amid  grumblings  from 
"diehard"  cheap  money  advocates  In  a 
single  week  of  mid-April.  1966,  the  Commit- 
tee sold  Si. 084  million  of  Government  se- 
curities to  tighten  the  brakes  on  credit  ex- 
pansion. Further  restrictive  action  may  be 
in  the  offing. 

The  expansion  of  demand  deposits  occurs 
In  response  to  both  private  and  public  de- 
mand for  more  credit  accommodation.  Just 
why  the  process  of  bank  lending  and  Invest- 
ing should.  In  the  course  of  a  boom,  lead  to 
creation  of  an  excessive  money  supply  Is 
explicable  only  in  terms  of  htiman  attitudes 
iind  behavior.  It  can  best  be  explained 
briefly  by  saying  that  In  a  boom  expectatlona 
eventually  outrun  realizations.  Speculative 
anticipation  of  the  future  becomes  extrava- 
gant Hence  loans  are  mride  at  greater  risk. 
Investments  are  screened  less  cautiously. 
Assurance  of  Government  economists  that 
the  economic  cycle  has  been  abolished  con- 
tributes to  expansionary  enthusiasm  by  re- 
moving the  fear  of  a  deflationary  downturn. 
In  recent  years  the  Government's  own  ex- 
ample and  Influence  have  been  on  the  side 
of  cheap  money,  easy  credit,  and  disregard 
of  prudence  in  spending  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  over-optimlstlc  credit  policy  in- 
creases the  money  supply  at  a  greater  rate 
than  Justlfled  by  long-term  reality  Infla- 
tion control  requires  that  the  Increase  be 
slowed  down  to  a  rate  consistent  with  main- 
tenance of  a  stable  price  level. 

Both  the  private  and  the  public  sectors  of 
the  economy  have  contributed  to  excessive 
expansion  of  credit  and  adequate  control 
measures  must  be  appropriate  to  these  re- 
spective transactlot^  In  this  reg-ard  a  sig- 
nificant di*Terence  emerges  Private  credit 
can  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  mone- 
tary fxj'.lcy.  provided  the  Federal  Reserve 
Syst«m  Is  not  prevent«l  from  exercising  the 
necessary  restraint  by  political  preestire  and 
Interference.  There  is  no  authority  superior 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  regulate  the 
amount  and  the  terms  of  Its  borrowing.  Its 
flscaJ  and  monetary  discipline  must  be  self- 
imposed, 

Thtis  we  have  a  definite  boundary  to  our 
topic  Established  agencies  can  effectively 
control  private  credit  exceeses,  though  there 
will  always  be  criticism  of  Federal  Reserve 
operations  as  being  sometimes  too  much  too 
UtUe,  too  soon,  or  too  late.    From  this  point 
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on  the  concern  will  be  with  the  measures 
available  for  eliminating  the  very  consider- 
able contribution  which  the  Government  has 
made,  directly  and  by  precept,  to  Inflationary 
credit  expansion.  The  chief  one  is  tax&tion 
and  the  following  discussion  deals  with  its 
limitations  and  poaelbllltles 

Taxation  and  money  supply  The  process 
of  taxation,  as  such,  has  no  effect  on  the 
money  supply.  Payment  of  taxes  transfers 
money  from  taxpayers  to  Government.  At 
the  moment  of  transfer  private  funds  are  re- 
duced while  public  funds  ore  Increased 
through  deposit  of  tax  collections  In  deposi- 
tory banks.  The  transfer  does  not  change 
the  total  of  demand  deposits  In  the  banking 
system.  There  would  be  a  temporary  decline 
of  commercial  bank  deposits  if  revenue  collec- 
tions were  shunted  to  Treasury  account  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  Thus  Treasury 
policy  with  regard  to  tax  collection,  not  the 
fact  of  taxation,  can  have  a  restrictive  effect 
on  money  supply  to  the  extent  that  tax  i>ay- 
ments  are  temporarily  stored  In  the  Reserve 
Banks  This  ajndltlon  would  last  only  until 
Federal  spending  had  restored  the  funds  to 
the  people  and  through  them  to  the  banks. 

Taxation  and  total  demand  Just  as  taxa- 
tion causes  a  change  In  the  distribution  of 
the  money  supply  without  affecting  the 
total,  so  also  does  It  cause  a  shift  In  the  ap- 
portionment of  demand  between  private  con- 
sumers and  Government  In  the  role  of  public 
consumer.  An  Increase  or  decrease  of  taxes 
will  move  the  dividing  line  toward  Govern- 
ment or  the  people,  respectively.  At  any 
given  level  of  production  total  demand  will 
be  the  same,  regardless  of  the  tax  allocation 
of  this  tf>tal  between  private  and  public  con- 
sumption. 

It  has  generally  been  accepted,  however, 
that  the  tax  reductions  of  recent  years  In- 
creased total  demand.  But  this  conclusion 
takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  in  the  fiscal 
years  1961-1965  Inclusive,  the  total  Federal 
deficit  was  upwards  of  $24  billion.  Naturally 
there  would  be  an  Increase  of  demand  capa- 
bility when  the  people  hiid  more  of  their  own 
money  to  spend  because  of  the  tax  cuts  and 
the  Government  was  pumping  this  Immense 
flood  of  new  money  into  the  economy. 

Taxation  and  "fiscai  drag."  The  notion 
that  taxation  Is  a  "fiscal  drag"  on  the 
economy  was  Introduced  as  part  of  the 
rationalization  to  support  tax  reduction  of 
Government  fiscal  policy.  The  figures  given 
above  show  how  effectively  any  drag  was 
eliminated. 

If  all  that  the  term  means  Is  that  taxes 
are  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers.  It  Is  not  a 
new,  but  a  very  old.  fact  of  life.  The  obliga- 
tion to  pay  taxes  has  always  meant  that 
Government  rather  than  the  individual  de- 
termines how  a  certain  part  of  his  income  Is 
to  be  spent  The  incentive  to  get  Income, 
whether  by  effort  or  by  saving  and  Invest- 
ment, Is  surely  affected  by  the  size  of  the 
Government's  take  Since  the  growth  of  the 
private  economy,  which  after  all  must  sup- 
port both  the  people  and  the  Government, 
depends  primarily  on  the  decisions  as  to 
working,  Investing,  or  becoming  wards  of 
the  Government,  It  Is  obvious  that  the  weight 
of  tsjcatlon  Is  on  Important  factor  In  the 
decision. 

This  Is  not,  however,  the  context  In  which 
the  Idea  of  fiscal  drag  was  Introduced.  To 
Its  proponents,  it  meant  simply  that  because 
a  given  level  of  taxation  would  limit  private 
demand,  this  limitation  must  be  offset  by 
deficits  which  would  increase  the  total 
Hence,  by  reducing  the  tax  drag  on  private 
demand  the  total  could  still  be  Increased 
by  Injecting  Federal  deficit  money  and  this 
was  done  on  a  grandiose  scale 

There  U  a  psychological  as  well  as  eoi  eco- 
nomic effect  of  taxation.  Regardless  of  gen- 
eral recognition  by  the  people  that  Govern - 
naent  Is  necessary,  that  within  limits  It  is 
iMneflclal,   and   that   It  must  be  supported. 


compulsory  surrender  of  part  of  the  fruits 
of  one's  effort  or  prudence  is  deprpsstve 
rather  than  exhilarating,  a  condition  that  La 
compounded  as  taxes  are  increased.  Relief 
from  this  depressive  effect  was  sought  by  the 
fiscal  alchemist's  mixture  of  tax  reduction 
and  deficit  financing 

Taxation  and  budget  balance.  Insofar  as 
deficit  financing  Is  a  source  of  additional 
money  supply,  taxation  does  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  Its  reduction  If  the  total 
collected  Is  sufBclent  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  deficit.  But  budget  balance  does  not 
depend  entirely  on  exorbitant  taxation.  It 
can  be  achieved  as  well  by  reduced  spend- 
ing as  by  Increased  taxation.  Under  the 
present  circumstances  It  would  better  be  done 
this  way  In  view  of  all  the  arguments  with 
respect  to  the  repressive,  frustrating,  and 
drag  effects  of  higher  taxation.  We  can  go 
a  step  farther  and  say  that  taxation  can  be 
a  means  of  reducing  the  money  supply  If  a 
budget  surplus  Is  realized  and  Is  sterilized  by 
not  being  spent 

Various  one-shot  operations  have  been  de- 
vised to  Improve  the  current  budget  situa- 
tion. Among  these  are  stepped-up  prepay- 
ment of  corporation  income  tax.  graduated 
Withholding  of  Individual  Income  tax.  and 
sale  of  certificates  of  participation  in  pools 
of  Government-owned  mortgages  and  loans. 
The  tax  changes  can  have  no  ultimate  effect 
on  real  tax  liability  but  some  corporations 
may  have  to  borrow  to  meet  the  temporary 
tax  Increase.  There  may  be  some  borrow- 
ing, also,  by  Investors  who  buy  the  cer- 
tificate^ Any  Increase  of  commercial  bank 
loans   Increases  the  money  supply 

No  definite  program  for  tax  Increase  has 
been  announced  but  preliminary  references 
to  the  subject  Indicate  that  such  Increase 
will  be  mainly  In  the  corporation  tax  and 
the  middle  to  upper  rates  of  Individual  In- 
come tax.  Certain  excise  tax  reductions  have 
been  or  would  be  restored  but  there  is  no 
mention,  and  probably  no  thought,  of  re- 
storing broadly  based  excise  taxes,  whether 
selective  or  general. 

Such  a  tax  program  would  conflict  with 
an  accepted  theory  of  the  New  Economics, 
which  calls  for  Inflation  control  by  using  tax- 
ation to  reduce  total  demand.  This  theory 
has  been  criticized  above.  Assuming  Its  va- 
lidity for  sake  of  argument,  the  above  tax 
Increase  plans  do  not  entirely  square  with 
It  A  large  proportion  of  total  private  de- 
mand Is  in  the  great  mass  of  low  to  lower 
middle  Incomes  These  plans  would  do  no 
more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  this  huge 
segment  of  demand. 

Furthermore,  lower  after-tax  corporation 
Income  could  lead  to  less  plant  expenditure, 
an  objective  of  the  political  approach  to  In- 
flation control.  This  would  be  short-sighted, 
for  a  method  of  fighting  inflation  not  con- 
sidered here  is  to  offset  the  increased  money 
supply  by  a  larger  output,  which  would  re- 
quire more,  not  less,  new  capital  expenditure 
There  could  also  be  some  reduction  of  divi- 
dends after  the  tax  Increase.  It  Is  generally 
known  that  those  with  Incomes  in  the  mid- 
dle to  upper  brackets  do  not  spend  all  of 
their  Income  for  present  needs.  Hence  a 
higher  tax  would  merely  reduce  the  amount 
of  their  saving,  not  necessarily  their  cur- 
rent consumption. 

The  potentialities  of  the  immense  .otal 
of  savings  In  relation  to  the  theory  of  red  ic- 
ing total  demand  by  taxation  have  apparent- 
ly not  been  adequately  considered  by  advo- 
cates of  this  theory.  Also  overlooked  Is  tae 
stubborn  propensity  to  maintain  accustomed 
living  standards  even  at  the  cost  of  saving 
For  example.  It  was  expected  that  the  in- 
crease of  Social  Security  tax.  effective  Jan  1, 
1966.  would  be  reflected  In  lower  demand,  as 
the  theory  prescribes.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  1966  the  effect  reported  was  a  lower  rate 
of  saving,  with  no  noticeable  decline  of  con- 
sumption  spending      The   time  deposits   in 


savings  and  other  interest-bearing  account* 
are  not  considered  here  to  be  part  of  the 
active  money  supply  They  can  easily  be- 
come  part  of  that  supply  by  being  trans- 
ferred to  demand  depovSlt  accounts 

Conclusions:  First,  the  basic  fact  of  In- 
flatlon  Is  excessive  Increase  of  money  sup- 
ply. Both  private  and  public  demaiid  for 
credit  contribute  to  this  Increase 

Second,  monetary  policy  Is  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  curbing  Increase  of  money  sup- 
ply but  It  is  operative  only  In  tlie  private 
sector.  There  is  no  authority  superior  to  the 
Government  to  regulate  public  use  of  credit. 

Third,  the  fact  of  taxation,  as  such,  has 
no  effect  on  money  supply  or  total  demand. 
Its  chief  contribution  is  to  prevent  deficit  fi- 
nancing by  being  levied  In  an  amount  suf. 
ficlent  to  balance  the  budget  An  unspent 
budget  surplus  would  reduce  money  supply. 

Fourth,  granting  a  greater  Influence  to 
taxation  than  the  facts  warrant,  more  re- 
straint of  private  demand  would  be  exerted 
by  a  broad-based  consumption  tax  than  by 
tax  rate  Increases  on  corporation  Income  and 
middle  to  upper  Individual  Incomes 

Fifth,  the  Immense  pool  of  savings  and 
other  time  deposits  constitutes  a  potential 
addition  to  active  money  supply  which  could 
negate  efforts  to  curb  Inflation  by  taxation. 

Dr.  Lutz  is  p'-ofessor  emeritus  of  public 
finance.  Princeton  University. 


THE  BRITISH  TURN  AWAY  FROM 
SOCIALIZED   MEDICINE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  front- 
page article,  entitled  "Cradle  to  Grave?" 
written  by  Neil  Mclnnes,  was  published 
in  Barron's,  a  national  business  and  fi- 
nancial weekly,  for  June  20,  1966.  Mr. 
Mclnnes,  European  correspondent  for 
Barron's,  points  out  that  as  the  United 
States  embarks  on  its  national  medicare 
program,  the  British  are  turning  away 
from  socialized  medicine.  He  invites  at- 
tention to  the  problems  which  the  British 
system  has  spawned,  problems  which  will 
be  pressing  upon  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  more  careful  than  it  was  when  it  en- 
acted a  program  to  provide  medicare  to 
anyone  over  the  age  of  65,  regardless  of 
his  financial  need  for  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent and  timely  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Barron's,  June  20. 1966] 

Cradle  to  Grave'' — The  BamsH  Are  Ttbn- 

ING  Away  From  Socialized  Medicini 

(Note. — The  accompanying  on-the-scene 
account  of  the  revival  of  private  medical 
practice  In  the  United  Kingdom  was  written 
by  Nell  Mclnnes,  European  correspondent 
for  Barron's.) 

London — By  a  curious  coincidence,  on  July 
1  the  U.S.  will  take  its  first  step  toward  so- 
cialized medicine  and  Britain  will  take  lt« 
biggest  step  away  from  It.  On  the  same  day 
medicare  goes  into  effect  fcjr  senior  American 
citizens,  all  British  subjects,  old  or  young, 
win  be  offered  a  paying  alternative  to  the  free 
National  Health  Service.  A  company  called 
Independent  Medical  Services,  Ltd  ,  will  seek 
to  sell  Britons  for  cash  what  they  have  been 
getting  free  from  the  welfare  state  for  nearly 
two  decades  In  this  apparently  quixotic  un- 
dertaking It  enjoys  the  backing  of  the  BritUh 
Medical  Association,  of  which  the  vast  ms- 
Jorlty  of  this  country's  doctors  are  memben. 

Executives  of  Independent  Medical  Service* 
recently   told   Barron's   that   pubUc   opinion 
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surveys  showed  30':'c-40%  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's subjects  are  not  satisfied  with  free 
cradle-to-grave  state  medicine.  They  would 
preler  to  make  private  arrangements  with  a 
rsnaiiy  doctor.  The  firm,  for  a  moderate 
charge,  will  enable  them  to  do  Just  that. 

Public  dlscpntent  with  the  National  Health 
Service,  however,  had  less  to  do  with  forma- 
tion of  Indefjendent  Medical  Services  than 
dcKtor  dissatisfaction  with  their  pay  and 
working  conditions.  Disagreement  between 
the  Health  Minister  and  the  United  King- 
dom's 23  000  physicians  on  those  matters  has 
been  chronic.  The  boiling  point  was  reached 
early  last  month,  when  18.000  doctors  signed 
undated  resignations  from  the  National 
Health    Service. 

The  resignations  were  held  by  the  British 
Medical  Guild,  to  be  handed  In  unless  doc- 
tors' salaries  and  conditions  were  Improved 
vrtthln  3  months.  Holding  a  pistol  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  head  while  demanding  more 
money  was  perhaps  undignified — the  Times 
called  It  "militant  trade  unionism" — but  It 
worked.  In  May  doctors  got  pay  hikes  rang- 
ing up  to  CSTc  for  hospital  interns. 

Independent  Medical  Services  was  set  up 
in  the  course  of  that  dispute  to  lend  credi- 
bility to  the  doctors'  threat  of  a  walkout  from 
the  state  medical  scheme.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  British  doctors  would  ever  really  go  on 
strike,  as  their  Belgian  and  Italian  colleagues 
did  recently,  and  tlie  Health  Minister  knew 
It.  Thus,  to  prove  their  determination  to 
quit  unless  they  got  a  better  deal  from  the 
National  Health  Service,  the  doctors  laid 
plans  for  a  private  medical  Insurance  plan. 
If  worse  came  to  worse,  the  National  Health 
Service  might  be  paralyzed,  but  Britain's 
sick  would  be  looked  after. 

.\s  It  liappened,  the  pay  dispute  was  set- 
tled without  recourse  to  mass  resignations. 
Meanwhile,  however.  Independent  Medical 
Services  had  begun  to  look  like  a  sound  and 
workable  proposition.  Its  sponsors  decided 
to  launch  It  in  competition  with  socialized 
medicine.  While  It  will  not  be  the  first  pri- 
vate challenge  to  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice. It  will  be  neatly  complementary  to  exist- 
ing, and  thriving,  private  medical  Insurance 
schemes. 

Currently,  over  two  million  Britons  are 
covered  by  private  health  insurance,  for 
which  they  or  their  employers  pay  regular 
subscriptions.  The  policies  cover  the  cost 
of  treatment  in  private  nursing  homes  or 
In  the  single  rooms  and  pay-beds  of  the  na- 
Uonalized  hospitals.  'Most  of  these  people 
subscribe  to  the  British  United  Provident 
Association  (BUPA),  one  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful brainchildren  of  the  late  Lord  Nuf- 
field, maker  of  the  Morris  car.  Independent 
Medical  Services  will  not  Insure  the  cost  of 
nursing  home  treatment,  as  BUPA  does,  but 
rather  against  family  doctor  bills  and  drug 
costs,  which  BUPA  does  not  cover. 

Even  without  Independent  Medical  Serv- 
ices, private  medical  schemes  have  been  gain- 
ing 100.000  adherents  a  year.  Subscribers 
to  British  United  Provident  are  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  75,000  annually.  Two  smaller 
concerns  of  the  same  kind.  Hospital  Services 
Plan  in  Tunbrldge,  Wells  and  Western  Provi- 
dent In  Bristol,  are  understood  to  be  slgn- 
Ihg  up  another  28.000  a  year  between  them. 
This  rate  of  growth  has  surprised  no  one 
more  than  the  managers  of  BUPA  Itself. 
Hence,  they  have  commissioned  a  J.  Walter 
Thompson  subsidiary  to  do  a  market  survey 
to  find  out  Just  how  many  people  In  Britain 
»re  willing  to  pay  for  an  alternative  to  free 
state  medicine. 

We  never  dreamed  this  business  could 
Fow  so  far  and  so  fast."  says  BUPA's  Hugh 
Kwell.  Joint  secretary  In  charge  of  develop- 
ment 'We  kept  thinking  the  boom  would 
top  out.  but  It  didn't.  Now  we  want  to  see 
now  big  the  potential  market  Is— five  million 
P«ople.  10  million,  maybe  more?  While  were 
^ding  out,  we  are  stepping  up  our  adver- 
"•Ing  outlays  from  »2«.000  to  $132,000  a  year 


Most  of  our  members  have  been  won  by  word 
of  mouth,  but  now  we  have  decided  to  sell 
a  little  harder.  Also,  we've  ordered  a  com- 
puter from  De  La  Rue-Bull  big  enough  to 
handle  millions  of  subscribers." 

Unlimited  medical  and  dental  care  be- 
came free  In  Britain  shortly  after  World 
War  11.  when  a  socialist  government  Imple- 
mented Lord  Beverldge's  plan  for  a  national 
health  service.  After  some  hesitation,  all 
but  a  thousand  or  so  doctors  Joined  the 
health  scheme.  They  care  for  patients  gratis, 
and  they  get  paid  from  a  central  pool  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  patients  on  their 
list.  Hospitals  were  nationalized  at  the  same 
time;  the  one  Island  of  medicine  remaining  In 
private  hands  was  a  few  score  nursing  homes. 

Some  nursing  homes  had  been  supported 
by  health  Insurance  companies  lor  their 
policy  holders.  It  was  assumed  they  would 
go  out  of  business  after  1948,  when  free  hos- 
pitals became  available  to  all.  'i'et.  because 
some  people  had  paid  their  premiums  and 
their  pKDllcles  were  still  In  force,  the  nursing 
homes  could  not  be  shut  down  overnight. 
The  British  United  Provident  Association  and 
the  two  smaller  organizations  were  formed  to 
gradually  phase  out  groups  of  private  nurs- 
ing homes,  as  contributions  stopped  coming 
in  and  prior  commitments  were  honored. 
For  the  first  two  years  the  contributions  fell 
off  as  expected  and  the  liquidation  seemed 
well  advanced. 

Around  1950.  however,  people  suddenly 
started  buying  more  private  hospital  Instu-- 
ance.  BUPA,  at  the  time  headed  by  Viscount 
Nuffield,  took  this  to  be  a  flash  in  the  pan, 
probably  due  to  overcrowding  In  the  na- 
tionalized hospitals.  Still,  the  trend  con- 
tinued, and  by  1955-66,  subscriptions  totaled 
$4.9  million^  They  increased  sixfold  In  the 
enstUng  decade;  for  1965-66  BUPA's  total  In- 
come will  be  around  830  nUlUon  Hospital 
Services  Plan  will  take  in  another  »3  million 
or  so,  while  Western  Provident  Is  nearlng  $1 
million. 

BUPA  is  a  non-profit  organization;  how- 
ever, since  claims  absorb  &b'^c-SQ<7c  qJ  in- 
come, while  admlnistartlon  costs  are  kept 
low,  there  Is  in  fact  a  small,  regular  surplus 
It  is  Invested,  and  BLTA  today  owns  around 
$14  million  In  securities  besides  liquid  re- 
serves of  $8  million.  Income  goes  to  a  charity, 
the  Nuffield  Nursing  Home  Trust,  which 
builds  modern,  fully  equipped  hospitals  to 
care  for  BUPA  subscribers  and  others  who 
wish  to  pay  for  treatment  The  present  so- 
cialist government  deliberately  is  reducing 
the  number  of  private  rooms  and  pay-beds 
available  In  public  hospitals,  and  the  Trust 
Is  stepping  up  Its  appeals  for  funds  to  build 
more  nursing  homes. 

In  Its  "standard  scheme."  BUPA  offers  to 
pay  most  of  the  cost  of  accommodation 
and  nursing  In  a  hospital,  plus  the  fees  of 
surgeons,  anesthetists  and  visiting  physicians. 
Premiums  vary,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  coverage  required  and  the  age  of  the  sub- 
scriber, from  $17.20  a  year  for  a  young  bache- 
lor to  $112  a  year  for  a  family  man  of  50. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  two  million 
Britons  covered  by  such  schemes  must  con- 
tinue to  make  their  weekly  contributions  to 
the  State's  health  service,  which  they  don't 
tise.  while  they  get  no  tax  rebate  for  their 
private  insurance   premiums. 

BUPA  lately  has  started  offering  as  an  op- 
tional extra  a  "general  practitioner  scheme." 
which  partly  anticipates  the  coverage  which 
Indep)endent  Medical  Services  will  be  market- 
ing after  July  1.  For  annual  subscriptions 
of  $1330.  plus  $3.26  for  each  dependent, 
BUPA  win  reimburse  most  of  the  costs  of 
medical  care  outside  the  hospital.  The  policy, 
however,  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  drugs. 
That's  where  Independent  Medical  Services 
breaks  fresh  ground. 

Drug  distribution  is  one  major  obstacle 
tx3  the  success  of  a  private  medical  Insurance 
plan    Inside    Britain's    welfare    state.      Pa- 


tients pay  nothing  for  the  drugs  prescribed 
by  doctors  under  the  government's  health 
plan,  but  If  they  go  to  the  same  doctor  In 
his  private  capacity,  and  pay  his  fee.  they 
must  pay  for  the  drugs,  too.  The  first  so- 
cialist Health  Minister,  the  late  Aneurin 
Bevan,  agreed  that  this  was  unfair  and  said 
It  would  be  abolished,  but  It  remains  on 
the  books. 

FXAX   DBUG    BILI£ 

Realizing  that  fear  of  an  unknown  phar- 
maceutical bill  was  keeping  many  citizens, 
who  preferred  private  medicine,  on  the  lists 
of  National  Health  Service  doctors.  Inde- 
pendent Medical  Services  plans  to  cover  that 
risk.  too.  Its  pohcy  will  cost  $1.82  a  month 
($21  a  year  I  for  p)eople  between  17  and 
65,  and  $1.12  ($12.60  a  yean  for  those  older 
or  younger.  It  picks  up  the  tab  for  drugs; 
the  patient  will  pay  only  35  cents  for  each 
surgery  consultation  and  70  cents  for  a  home 
visit.  A  family  of  four  can  enjoy  the  c^are 
of  a  general  practitioner  and  free'  drugs  for 
$1.40  a  week.  Alternatively,  for  $2.94  a 
quarter  or  $11  20  a  year,  a  'subscriber  can 
Insure  against  the  cost  of  drugs  only.  pay. 
ing   the  doctor's   bills   himself. 

When  this  coverage  becomes  available  next 
month,  desertions  from  the  National  Health 
Service  could  snowball.  By  combining 
BUPA's  nursing  home  plan  with  Independ- 
ent MedlcjU  Services'  drugs -and -doctors 
scheme.  British  families  of  modest  means 
for  the  first  time  will  be  able  to  guard 
against  all  the  Ills  to  which  the  flesh  Is 
heir,  great  or  small,  without  resort  to  social- 
ized medicine 

Doctors,  too,  will  be  able  to  Ignore  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  compietely,  instead 
of  combining  a  list  of  nonpaying  patlenta 
with  a  private  practice  on  the  side,  as  many 
now  do  Independent  Medical  Services  ex- 
ecutives calculate  that  a  medic  serving  2.000 
subscribers  to  their  plan  win  be  able  to  earn 
a  pre-tax  income,  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  drugs  and  practice  expenses,  of  $16,800  a 
year.  By  comparison,  a  doctor  with  a  list 
of  2,000  Natloruil  Health  patients  has  been 
finding  It  hard  to  earn  $5,600  before  tax, 
and  the  recent  pay  hike  will  only  bring  him 
up  to  $8,400  a  year. 

NOT    ONLT    the    RICK 

Why  are  so  many  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects willing  to  pay  for  medical  care  sub- 
stantial sums  In  addition  to  those  they  have 
already  paid,  In  taxes  and  In  National  Health 
stamps,  for  "free"  care?  Not  only  the  rich 
are  doing  so.  Those  who  are  deserting  state 
medicine  are  middle-class  Britons  and  quite 
a  few  workers  who  cannot  afford  catastrophic 
medical  bills,  but  are  not  content  with 
socialized  medicare. 

Their  complaints  are  precise  First,  the 
average  National  Health  doctor  has  2.300 
people  on  his  list,  which  compares  with  one 
doctor  for  752  people  in  the  US  It  means 
long,  frustrating  (and,  for  some,  costly) 
hours  in  waiting  rooms.  Consultations  often 
are  so  hasty  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  patients 
fee!  they  are  perfunctc>ry.  If  a  specialist  Is 
needed,  the  patient  has  no  say  In  who  will 
be  consulted,  nor  where,  nor  when 

If  the  specialist  Is  a  surgeon  and  he  rec- 
ommends an  operation,  there  Is  no  guarantee 
that  he  will  perform  It  himself.  The  scalpel 
may  be  wielded  by  a  surgeon  whom  the 
patient  has  never  seen  before  and  may  not 
see  very  often  afterward  In  short,  many  a 
sufferer  gets  the  feeling  he  Is  on  a  conveyor 
belt   m   a  very  Impersonal   medical   factory. 

M.D.'S  raOM  BANQAnoEE 

Furthermore,  becaiise  of  the  emigration 
of  British  doctors  to  lands  where  medicine 
Is  still  relatively  free,  the  National  Health 
Service  must  draw  on  foreign  doctors  to 
meet  the  vast  demand  It  has  created  for  fr«e 
treatment.  Fully  43"^  of  all  doctors  in 
British   hospitals   have   taken    their   degrees 
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abroad,  moetly  In  India,  Paklntan.  the  West 
Indies  and  various  Commonwealth  countrlee 
of  Africa. 

In  a  report  on  doctors'  working  conditions 
published  last  month.  Lord  Klndersley  noted 
that  "the  rise  In  the  number  of  overseas- 
bom  doctors  In  the  grades  of  registrar  and 
below  waa  .  .  .  equivalent  to  virtually  the 
whole  of  the  Increase  in  numbers  In  those 
grades"  between  1960  and  1964.  In  other 
words,  except  for  the  top  echelon  B{>«clall8ts, 
all  of  the  demand  for  extra  medical  care 
created  In  Britain  by  the  fact  the  govern- 
ment pays  for  It  Is  being  met  by  doctors 
Imported  from  abroad  While  denying  that 
racism  has  anything  to  do  with  It.  many 
Britons  would  like  to  be  treated  by  doctors 
with  degrees  from  unlversltlee  more  repu- 
table tnan  Bangalore  and  Accra 

Finally,  there  is  the  vital  question  of  wait- 
ing time  for  hospital  accommodation.  The 
last  reTX)rt  of  the  Health  Ministry  shows 
there  are  404,019  beds  occupied  in  British 
hospitals,  against  a  waiting  list  of  475,863, 
Because  of  the  strain  free  treatment  has 
plakced  on  health  resources,  only  the  most 
urgent  cases  can  be  sure  of  prompt  treat- 
ment. Critics  fairly  concede  that  for  emer- 
gency operations  the  National  Health  hos- 
pitals are  aa  good  as  any  in  the  world.  For 
adenoids,  tonsils  or  a  rumbling  appendix, 
however,  waiting  time  can  run  to  nine 
months. 

WORKMEN     W,\NT     XT,     TOO 

Working  men  are  iw  Interested  in  BTJPA 
and  NulBeld  nursing  homes  as  anyone  else, 
A  factory  hand  who  develops  a  hernia  might 
lose  overtime  for  six  months  because  he  has 
to  rest  while  awaiting  n  hospital  bed  In  his 
locality.  Subscribing  to  BUPA  to  be  sure  of 
prompt  treatment  saves  him  money. 

Since  his  employer's  Interests  run  along 
parallel  lines,  BUPA  has  won  the  support  of 
many  British  companies.  Some  70  leading 
Insurance  firms  presumably  good  Judges  of 
medical  underwriting,  have  covered  their  ex- 
ecutives Another  6,400  corporations  or  In- 
stitutions have  taken  out  group  policies  on 
their  staffs,  and  BUPA  gives  them  rebates  of 
up  to  33%  for  handling  the  clerical  work. 

Increasingly,  British  companies  are  not 
Just  handling  the  clerical  work,  but  pay  the 
premiums  as  well.  BUPA  coverage  now  fig- 
ures In  help-wanted  ads.  along  with  the  free 
car  and  company  house,  as  bait  for  execu- 
tives. The  British  Medical  Association  asked 
BUPA  to  work  out  a  plan  to  cover  doctors, 
and  some  government  dep>artment«  of  the 
welfare  state  Itself  have  bought  BTJPA  cov- 
erage for  their  civil  servants. 

Public  discontent  with  the  nationalized 
medicine  Is  matched  by  the  frustrations  of 
the  doctors  who  dispense  It.  Lord  Klndersley 
noted  In  his  report  last  month  the  symptoms 
of  that  frustration  and  diagnosed  Its  causes. 
The  basic  difficulty,  he  said.  Is  that  "the  doc- 
tor's contract  Is  open-ended.  In  the  sense 
that  though  remuneration  and  conditions  of 
service  are  fixed  by  the  state,  the  services 
rendered  depend  entirely  upon  the  demands 
of  the  patients,  on  which  no  external  re- 
straint is  placed," 

Since  Brlto:is  can  demand  treatment  for 
every  symptom.  Imaginary  or  real,  there  Is 
"a  growing  burden  on  doctors."  says  Lord 
Klndersley,  "'•o  a  point  that  many  are  begin- 
ning to  find  Insupportable  There  Is  a  clear 
feeling  that  nowadays  patients,  undeterred 
by  any  charge,  come  to  their  doctors  for 
minor  dlsordera  and  Injuries  of  a  Wnd  with 
which  their  parents  would  not  have  troubled 
the  doctor" 

The  Klndersley  report  calls  attention  to 
the  staggering  Increase  In  the  medical  work- 
load and  cites  the  "monastic  life"  of  hospital 
staffs  on  duty  for  120  hours  a  wvek.  In  gen- 
eral practice,  too.  doctors  complain  of  over- 
work. Their  burden  was  Increased,  tbe  re- 
port aald.  by  the  Wilson  Oovemment's  aboli- 
tion of  the  28-cent  charges  once  Imposed  on 


all  prescriptions.  That  "demagogic  gesture." 
as  The  Financial  Times  called  It,  has  cost  the 
Health  Service  a  Jump  of  22%  In  Its  drugs 
bin  In  the  first  full  year,  to  a  record  total 
of  W61  million. 

'nUVIAI.  CHORES 

Probing  more  deeply,  Lord  Klndersley  re- 
ported that  It  Is  not  only  the  volume  of  work 
that  Is  getting  British  doctors  down.  No  one 
ever  went  Into  medicine  without  expecting 
to  work  hard  and  long.  What  Is  giving  doc- 
tors "a  sense  of  frustration"  Is  the  "pre- 
occupation with  trivia" — mainly  looking 
after  people  who  haven't  much  wrong  with 
them.  "We  think  the  sense  of  being  over- 
loaded Is  exacerbated  by  a  feeling  that  too 
much  of  the  work  that  the  general  practi- 
tioner IB  being  asked  to  do  Is  trivial,  and 
not  only  does  not  call  for  the  full  exercise  of 
his  clinical  skill  but  also  makes  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  practice  good  medicine  and 
to  provide  Uie  beet  standard  of  service  to 
those  Whose  need  of  medical  advice  and  skill 
Is  real  and  urgent" 

Low-pay  and  p(X)r  working  conditions  are 
causing  600  doctors  a  year  to  quit  the  na- 
tionalized hospitals  They  are  replaced  by 
immigrant  medicos  from  Asia  and  Africa, 
Several  hundreds  more  each  year  resign  from 
general  practice  under  the  National  Health 
Service,  and  their  numbers  rose  aharply  last 
year.  Lord  Klndersley  pointed  out  that  "the 
rise  In  the  rate  of  withdrawals  has  been  par- 
ticularly marked  among  doctors  under  the 
age  of  45" 

THE     BRAIN     DRAIN 

Because,  up  to  now.  there  has  been  Utile 
scope  for  private  practice,  doctors  who  quit 
the  Health  Service  have  had  no  alternative 
but  to  leave  Britain.  From  1955  to  1962.  an 
average  of  400  British  doctors  emigrated  each 
year:  In  1964,  no  fewer  than  1,200  left  the 
country  for  good,  as  against  1.600  who  grad- 
uated frotti  British  medical  schools.  De- 
ploring this  "substantial  permanent  loss," 
Lord  Klndersley  cited  a  survey  of  British  doc- 
tors who  had  emigrated  which  showed:  'Un- 
willingness to  enter  general  practice,  or  to 
stay  In  general  practice,  as  It  exists  under  the 
National  Health  Service,  was  most  common 
complaint  mentioned  by  those  who  re- 
sponded to  our  postal  questionnaire  from 
Canada  and  Australia." 

The  Klndersley  repcM-t  urged,  and  the  Wil- 
son Government  was  obliged  to  implement, 
big  Increases  In  doctors'  salaries.  Still,  his 
sagacious  lordship  evidently  had  doubts  aa  to 
whether  more  money  alone  would  restore  the 
prestige  of  British  medicine.  "We  have  had 
to  consider."  he  wrote,  "to  what  extent  In- 
adequacy of  remuneration  is  an  underlying 
cause  of  trouble,  and  to  what  extent  com- 
plaints made  overtly  about  remuneration  are 
really  attributable  to  some  other  cause  of 
dissatisfaction."  Independent  Medical  Serv- 
ices, Ltd  ,  thinks  it  has  the  remedy  for  the 
latter. 

The  growth  of  private,  paid  medicine 
wlttiln  the  bosom  of  the  welfare  state  is  a 
fact  little  known  even  In  these  l-slands.  let 
alone  abroad.  That  Is  because  It  causes 
little  political  discussion  The  Labour  Party 
chooses  to  Ignore  It.  while  the  Conservatives 
seem  afraid  to  notice  It.  Said  an  ofBcer  of 
BUPA.  "In  all  the  13  years  of  Tory  rule  or 
misrule,  we  could  never  once  get  to  see  the 
Health  Minister,  We  have  had  no  help  or 
encouragement  from  the  Conservative  Party, 
It  was  only  after  they  were  defeated  by  the 
socialists  that  they  came  to  talk  to  us  about 
alternatives  to  socialized  medicine.  It  ap- 
jjarently  had  struck  them  that  our  two  mll- 
llon-odd  supporters  could  represent  an  elec- 
toral force.  But  we're  not  Interested  In 
politics," 

While  eschewing  politics.  Independent 
Medical  Services,  Ltd.,  recently  took  a  fling 
at  philosophy.  The  introduction  to  the 
booklets  It  la  distributing  this  month  to 
advertise  Its  appearance  Is  not  a  citation  from 


any  Tory  manual  or  Liberal  manifesto. 
Rather,  It  quotes  Abraham  Lincoln:  "Yon 
cannot  build  character  and  courage  by  taking 
away  men's  Initiative  and  lndei>endenc«. 
You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by  doing 
for  them  what  they  could  do  for  themselves," 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  ARCHITECT  OP 
THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
behalf  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
in  defense  of  his  position,  and  even  iii 
support  of  his  position  compared  to  the 
positions  of  some  of  those  who  have  been 
critical. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  some  refer- 
ence  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
questioning  his  adequacy  to  hold  his 
position.  I  must  say  that  in  looking 
back  over  the  service  of  the  present 
Architect,  it  has  been  my  impression 
that  as  to  the  controversies  with  regard 
to  which  he  has  been  involved,  history 
has  invariably  proved  him  to  be  far 
more  competent  than  those  who  are 
critical  of  him. 

Such  controversies  which  have  oc- 
curred while  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  and  while  the  present  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Stewart,  has  been 
serving  in  that  capacity,  have  Included 
the  New  Senate  OflBce  Building — which 
was  very  controversial  at  the  time  it  was 
proposed.  Measures  to  provide  for  the 
building  were  offered  and  debated  at 
least  twice.  There  was  a  very  pressing 
need  for  more  oflBce  space,  but  Senators 
were  timorous  about  voting  to  provide 
it,  even  at  a  time  when  we  had  several 
times  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
Old  OfBce  Building  than  had  been  there 
at  the  time  of  its  construction. 

Then  there  was  all  sorts  of  criticism 
about  the  building  of  the  New  House  Of- 
fice Building,  the  Rayburn  Building, 
That  building  was  built,  and  again  I 
say — with  all  due  deference  to  those  who 
were  critical,  and  who  said  that  that  of- 
fice building  cost  a  lot  of  money — that 
this  happens  to  be  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  greatest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  this  Nation 
can  afford  to  have  adequate  and  desir- 
able oflBces  for  those  who  serve  in  its 
legislative  branch. 

For  my  part,  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
that  building  is  better  than  the  older 
buildings  which  existed  prior  to  that 
time.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  thing 
for  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  but 
vmfortimately  some  of  our  economy  ad- 
vocates in  this  body  succeed  in  post- 
poning and  delaying  the  construction  of 
the  building  until  the  cost,pf  construction 
had  gone  up  very  substantially,  and  thoce 
features  were  eliminated  that  might 
have  added  grace  and  beauty  to  that 
important  building  visited  by  people  of 
all  50  States  almost  every  day  of  the 
year. 

There  is  a  question  whether  any  over- 
all economy  was  achieved  at  all  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  construction 
had  advanced.  However,  the  economy 
advocates  were  successful  in  strippin? 
from  the  plana  of  the  new  office  bulldin* 
everything  that  would  be  graceful  and 
beautiful  and  would  cause  one  to  think 
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of  the  building  as  one  of -which  the  Na- 
tion should  be  proud.  It  is  a  verj-  austere 
building,  in  line  with  their  desires.  They 
even  opposed  having  rugs  on  the  floors, 
1  do  not  think  that  any  sightseers  will 
refer  to  it  with  great  pride. 

One  could  say  more  concerning  the 
ftayburn  Building,  the  New  Hous€'  Office 
Building.  At  least  under  the  leadership 
of  Sam  Rayburn,  who  supported  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  a  superior  build- 
ing was  designed  to  that  type  of  building 
built  20  or  30  years  ago  or  further  back 
in  our  Nation's  history. 

Tiiese  buildings  were  needed.  They 
were  necessary.  They  were  built  to  fill 
the  need  of  a  great,  growing  country.  As 
our  country  grows,  the  Government 
grows  with  it.  Government  Is  a  part  of 
a  great  country.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
should  be  that  way. 

It  can  be  argued  in  some  respects  that 
the  country  cannot  progre.ss  and  grow 
unless  it  keeps  pace  with  the  progress 
of  industry. 

I  point  out  to  those  who  make  the 
argument  that  the  building  should  not 
be  touched  or  changed — "Woodman, 
spare  that  tree" — a  desire  to  preserve 
something  historic — that  the  Capitol  was 
not  built  at  one  time.  It  was  built  in 
segments,  A  cornerstone  was  laid.  An 
adequate  edifice  was  built  for  the  13 
small  States  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 

As  the  Nation  grew,  the  Capitol  grew, 
and  additions  were  made  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
lime  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Pre,si- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  continue  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, tlie  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  in 
which  I  now  stand,  as  well  as  the  House 
wine,  was  constructed  immediately  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  There  are  perhaps 
people  still  living  who  had  been  born  be- 
fore the  two  wings  of  the  Capitol  were 
added  to  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

In  our  time  we  have  extended  the  front 
of  the  Capitol  to  give  the  building  better 
architectural  symmetry.  I  have  walked 
up  and  down  those  steps  and  studied  the 
problem.  In  my  judgmei  t,  the  building 
ha.s  better  architectural  ba.  ance  since  the 
!'Xten5ion  of  the  east  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol. Most  people  would  ne'  er  notice  any 
clianpe,  but  the  advance  o*  the  east  front 
provided  space  badly  needed  for  meetings 
and  conferences  among  legislators, 

A  committee  is  now  studying  what 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  the  west 
front.  Unless  the  west  front  is  replaced 
by  better  structural  material,  it  will  cave 
in. 

Should  we  move  the  west  front  forward 
.wmcwhat  when  this  part  l5  being  re- 
placed? This  could  be  done  in  a  manner 
that  no  one  would  be  able  t-o  detect  the 
difference  unless  he  were  to  make  a  care- 
ful studi-  of  the  building  before  the  ex- 
teru^lon.  Should  we  reconstruct  the  west 
front  exactly  as  It  Is,  with  a  building  no 
more  adequate  than  at  present? 

I  have  had  a  small  ofQce  in  the  west 
front  for  some  time.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  problem.    I  have  no  objection  to  the 


inconvenience  that  would  be  occasioned 
in  expanding  and  improving  the  west 
front  to  provide  us  with  more  office  space 
so  that  otiier  Senators  might  have  space 
there. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  those 
Senators  who  fight  so  determinedly  lo 
prevent  the  building  of  another  office 
building  and  to  prevent  the  addition  of 
more  space  in  the  Capitol  Building, 
.should  decline  to  accept  the  space  which 
presently  exists  in  the  building.  They 
should  !-'ive  up  their  space  in  the  new  of- 
fice building  and  certainly  should  not  ask 
for  any  additional  space  after  provision 
is  made  for  additional  space.  Those  who 
wish  to  go  forward,  to  provide  additional 
space  for  the  needs  of  the  country,  should 
have  a  priority  in  requesting  and  receiv- 
ing such  space  as  they  need,  both  In  the 
Capitol  and  in  the  office  buildings. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  very  little 
doubt  about  the  things  that  we  have 
done  to  improve  the  Capitol.  There  is 
no  criticism  now.  The  same  thing  would 
apply  to  Uie  office  building. 

Everybody  wants  more  office  space. 
Nobody  wants  to  settle  for  less  than  his 
allotment.  More  Senators  desire  to 
have  a  small  office  somewhere  in  the 
Capitol,  convenient  to  the  Senate 
Chamber,  than  there  are  spaces  avail- 
able. Some  expansion  of  the  Capitol 
would  be  desirable  to  take  care  of  those 
needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permittt>d  to  continue  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, perhaps  four  or  five  times  as  many 
tourists  come  to  see  the  Capitol,  to  sit 
in  the  galleries,  and  to  watch  the  Senate 
and  the  House  in  operation,  than  did 
when  I  took  my  oath  of  office  more  than 
17  years  ago. 

We  have  no  adequate  restaurant  to 
serve  those  people.  They  have  to  share 
the  facilities  of  our  staflf  in  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Matters  of  this  kind  should  be  consid- 
ered when  we  tear  dowTi  the  we,st  front 
and  replace  it.  We  should  think  in 
terms  of  what  the  future  needs  will  be. 

The  desk  of  Jefferson  Davis  is  still  in 
this  Chamber.  The  desk  was  here  when 
the  Senators  from  the  Confederate 
States  left  the  Senate.  Someone  sought 
tx)  damage  that  desk,  but  he  was  stopped 
by  a  noncommLssioncd  officer  who  said 
that  this  Nation  would  grow  and  become 
greater,  and  that  the  desk  would  be 
needed  asain  in  the  future. 

The  de.sk  was  saved,  I  think  it  is  now 
occupied  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr,  SxEifNisl,  The 
damage  done  to  the  desk  by  a  Union 
soldier's  bayonet  is  still  evident  by  a 
patch  on  the  desk. 

At  that  time  the  Capitol  was  being 
enlarged  and  expanded.  I  believe  that 
the  great  dome  was  being  built  on  the 
Capitol  at  that  time.  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  asked  whether  they  should 
gT»  forward  with  the  improvement  of  the 
Capitol  In  \iew   of   the   fact   that   the 


money,  labor  and  materials  could  \x  used 
in  the  war  effort, 
Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

Go  forward  with  It,     When  you  go  forward 

with  the  construction  of  your  Capitol,  p«o- 

^ple   will    feel   that,   if   the   Capitol   Is    being 

bur.t.    It    Is   one   more    Indication   that   the 

Nation    will   survive. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  the  courage  to 

go  forward  and  improve  the  building 
even  though  materials  were  scarce,  and 
there  was  criticism  for  doing  it  in  his 
time. 

Certainly  if  the  great  men  of  our  coun- 
try could  build  adequately  at  that  time 
for  both  the  present  and  the  future — 
and  I  particularly  admire  those  who  build 
for  the  future — it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  go  forward  with  this  project  now. 

I  personally  admire  the  progressive 
spirit  and  attitude  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  'Vice  President  of  the 
United  States — who  is  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  the  Senate — as  well  as  of  the 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  those  who  serve  on  the  com- 
mission set  up  under  the  act  of  1955 
who  have  suggested  that  in  replacing 
parts  of  the  building  which  are  deterio- 
rating and  would  otherwise  collapse,  we 
build  something  better  than  exists  at  the 
present. 

Tliat  has  been  the  whole  trend  of  this 
country.  I  hope  that  it  will  continue  to 
be  so. 


KING  FAISAL  S  LOST  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  JA'VTTS  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
interesting  occurrence  that  took  place 
this  morning  with  respect  to  the  visit  of 
King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia.  I  speak  of 
this  matter  in  great  sorrow,  rather  than 
in  anger,  but  it  illustrates  aii  Important 
point  with  respect  to  our  Government 
being  host  to  the  King, 

Beca'use  it  would  ha\e  been  unfeasible 
to  act  otherwise,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City.  Hon,  John 
Lindsey,  to  cancel  a  dinner  reception 
scheduled  for  tonight  in  New  York  for 
King  Faisal.  This  was  the  pnly  course 
of  action  the  mayor  could  have  taken,  in 
reaction  to  the  rather  intemperate  state- 
ments of  the  King  in  Washington,  yes- 
terday, about  Israel  and  about  the  Jew- 
ish people. 

By  his  statements  and  the  ideas  they 
repre.sent.  King  Faisal  exhibited  an  un- 
fortunate understanding  of  Americans 
who  sympathize  with  his  efforts  to  bring 
his  desert  kingdom  -into  modern  times 
and  to  resist  the  repeated  threats  of  m- 
vasion  and  actual  acts  of  aggression  by 
President  Nasser's  United  ^rab  RepL.blic. 

In  welcoming  distinguished  fD:-eign 
visitors  to  the  United  States,  we  have  the 
right  to  hope  that  such  visitors  will  bol- 
ster the  efforts  to  secure  peace,  rather 
than  to  threaten  them. 

In  his  statements.  King  Faisal  reiter- 
ates the  traditional  Arab  cliches  and 
prejudices  which  have  kept  the  whole 
Middle  East  in  turmoil  and  near  war, 
statements  about  destroying  Israel  as  a 
state  and  about  the  Jews  being  the 
enemies  of  his  people. 
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Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  Jewish  people  of  the  United 
States  have  already  ardently  and  loyally 
backed  aid  to  the  Arab  refugees  In  large 
amounts,  and  are  certainly  not  enemies 
I  of  the  Arab  people.  The  Jewish  people 
f  of  the  United  States  would  certainly  be 
delighted  if  the  Arabs  and  the  State  of 
Israel  would  come  to  an  accord  for  that 
peace  and  that  development  which  can 
be  so  meaningful  toward  bringing  the 
whole  benighted  Middle  East,  including 
King  Faisals  desert  kingdom,  into  mod- 
em times. 

Mr.  President,  King  Faisal  missed  an 
opportunity.  He  comes  from  a  part  of 
the  world  that  is  riven  with  strife,  blood 
feuds,  and  continued  threats  of  warfare. 
His  visit  could  have  served  the  purpose 
to  indicate  to  Americans — who  would,  I 
feel,  be  receptive  to  such  words — that  as 
a  leading  Arab  statesman,  his  goal  Is  a 
peaceful  Middle  East  and  progress  for  his 
people  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 

I  hope  that  this  oppressive  incident — 
one  must  face  It  very  frankly — may  have 
an  effect  upon  the  King  in  moderating 
the  prejudices  which  he  has  expressed. 
I  hope  that  before  he  returns  to  his 
homeland,  the  King  may  embrace  the 
opportunity  which  perhaps  this  experi- 
ence will  have  taught. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  the  sooner 
the  Middle  East  comes  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  sooner  it 
recognizes  the  tremendous  mutual  bene- 
fits for  Itself,  for  the  other  Arab  coun- 
tries, and  for  Israel  stemming  from 
peace  and  security  and  stability — and 
the  enormous  contribution  which  can  be 
made  to  the  development  of  the  Middle 
East  and  of  those  Arab  countries  by 
bringing  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  se- 
curity and  constructive  development  to 
that  area — the  sooner  will  the  world  rest 
more  easily. 

With  our  concern  about  Vietnam,  we 
are  inclined  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Middle  East  remains  the  tlnderbox 
of  the  world;  that  President  Nasser  Is 
engaged  In  active  aggression  right  now 
in  the  nation  of  Yemen  and.  indeed,  as 
far  as  one  can  see.  is  engaged  In  active 
hostilities  with  the  Saudi  Arabia  of 
King  Faisal. 

Mr.  President,  understanding  fully  the 
situation,  but  regretting  it  and  being 
sorrowful  over  the  fact  that  an  Arab 
monarch  received  by  our  Nation  should 
nonetheless  give  voice  to  such  sentiments 
as  the  King  has  expressed.  I  express  the 
hope  that  this  Incident  may  have  taught 
the  King — kings  can  learn  too,  I  am 
sure — some  lesson  which  will  cause  him 
to  rethliik  what  he  has  said,  to  rethink 
the  Ideas  and  the  policies  reflected  by 
what  he  has  said.  Perhaps  then  he  will 
really  accept  a  historic  opportunity 
which  could  be  uniquely  his,  as  an  al- 
most absolute  monarch  in  a  very  tightly 
organized  country  to  begin  to  travel  the 
road  toward  some  kind  of  light.  Instead 
of  the  darkness  and  the  danger  which 
seem  to  engulf  the  Arab  States  In  the 
Middle  East. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  136 »  to 
amend  sections  1,  17a,  64a(5>,  67(bi, 
67c,  and  70c  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  by  Mr    Bartlett,  one  of  Its 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  12270)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  lend  certain 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  equipment 
and  to  provide  transportation  and  other 
services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  m 
connection  with  the  12th  Boy  Scouts 
World  Jamboree  and  21st  Boy  Scouts 
World  Conference  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  of  America  in  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Vice  President. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senat.e 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  Nos.  1254,  1255,  and  1257. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANT  POST- 
MASTER GENERAL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  13822)  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Postmaster  General  to 
further  the  research  and  development 
and  construction  engineering  programs 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  13822  will  create  a  sixth  position  of 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  Department's  program  of 
research  and  development. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  an  Office 
of  Research  and  Development  and  Proj- 
ect Engineering  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, but  it  does  not  have  sub-Cabi- 
net status  and  It  is  In  the  Department's 
and  committee's  belief  that  elevation  of 
this  very  important  program  to  sub-Cabi- 
net status  will  enhance  the  opportimltles 
for  Increased  efficiency  In  the  postal 
service. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  aware  of  the  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  mail  that  the  Department  is  now- 
handling.  The  American  public  is  now 
mailing  almost  2,000  letters  a  minute — 
every  minute  of  every  day,  365  days  a 
year.  The  development  of  modem 
equipment  is  imperative  to  handle  pres- 
ent and  future  mail  volume.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  new  bureau  within  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  handle  this  task 
is  a    major  step  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unEirtimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1289t,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TblA  legislation  would  create  a  sixth  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Postmaster  General  in  the 


Post  Office  Department,  to  be  In  charge  of  re- 
search, development,  and  construction  engi- 
neering programs. 

The  necessity  for  effective  research  and 
development  programs  In  the  postal  service 
Is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  Nation.  Mall 
volume  Is  now  at  Its  highest  level  In  history 
and  Its  rate  of  growth  Is  Increasing.  At  the 
present  time,  about  1.400  letters  are  mailed 
every  minute  of  every  day  of  the  year,  it 
will  Increase  next  year. 

The  meaning  of  modern  research  and  en- 
gineering programs  Is  that  this  gigantic  mall 
volume  can  be  handled  only  If  up-to-date 
equipment  Is  Installed  In  post  offices  all  over 
the  Nation.  The  postal  service  cannot  con- 
tinue Indeftnltely  adding  employees  to  the 
payroll.  New  methods  must  be  devised  to 
deliver  the  mall  at  the  most  economical  price 
to  the  mall  user  and  the  taxpayer  The 
proper  utilization  of  modern  machinery  and 
processing  equipment  Is  a  major  factor  In 
achieving  this  goal. 

The  program  presently  existing  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  not  enable  the 
postal  service  to  keep  pace  with  the  Na- 
tion's growth.  Pflor  to  1950.  there  was  no 
research  and  development  program  in  the 
Poet  Office  Department,  and  Its  activities 
since  Public  Law  81-231  have  been  modest. 
Strong  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Department  have  not  characterized 
the  program  until  recently.  For  fiscal  year 
1967.  only  one-third  of,  1  percent  of  the  De- 
partment's appropriation  has  been  allocated 
to  research  and  development.  Other  Fed- 
eral agencies  allocate  much  more  for  re- 
search and  development.  The  Department 
of  Defense  will  spend  more  than  11  percent 
of  Its  operating  budget  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  flscal  year   1967. 

H.R,  13822  will  provide  the  administrative 
machinery  to  move  toward  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development.  Recog- 
nition of  sub-Cabinet  status  will  place 
proper  emphasis  upon  the  Importance  of  the 
program  to  the  postal  service.  In  addition 
to  the  new  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  the 
bill  will  authorize  two  new  directors  within 
the  Bureau,  one  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  one  for  construction  engineering. 
and  Increase  from  three  to  six  the  number 
of  scientific  and  professional  positions  In  the 
Department's  research  and  development  and 
construction  engineering  functions. 

COST 

The  direct  costs  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  are  the  salaries  of 
the  new  positions  created,  about  $130,(X)0  a 
year  at  present   salary  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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COST-OF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS  IN 
STAR  ROUTE   CONTRACT  PRICES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  2035)  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  In  star  route  contract 
prices  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
5,  to  strike  out  "subsection"  and  Insert 
"subsections";  in  line  6,  after  "January 
1,",  to  strike  out  "1965"  and  Insert 
"1966";  on  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  2,  to  strike  out  "1963"  and  Insert 
"1964";  Inline  8,  after  "July  1,",  to  strike 
out  "1965"  and  Insert  "1966";  In  line  9. 
after  the  word   "from",   to  strike  out 


1963"  and  Insert  "1964";  in  tlie  same 
line,  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out 
•■1964"  and  Insert  "1965';  in  line  12. 
after  "January  1,".  to  strike  out  1964  " 
aiid  In-sert  "1965":  in  line  20.  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "any"  and  in- 
sert "each":  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "year",  to  strike  out  "other  than 
1965'  and  insert  "after  1966";  and  on 
page  3.  after  line  10,  to  insert:  v 

id  I  TTie  Increases  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  any  contractor  who  operates  more 
than  one  star  route  contract  or  to  any  con- 
tract which  has  been  increased  pursuant  to 
fiibsectlnn  (a)  of  this  section  within  the 
twplvp  months  next  preceding  the  date  on 
which  an  adjustment  in  such  contract  would 
otherwise  be  authorized  under  subsection 
Id  of  this  section. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
H.R  2035  would  provide  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  in  a  contract  price  of  certain 
star  route  mall  contracts.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  the  only  way  a  .star  route  con- 
tractor can  get  an  increase  in  hi.s  con- 
tract price  during  the  4-year  term  of  the 
coiuract  is  to  itemize  lii.s  increa.scd  oper- 
ating expenses  and  justify  his  request  to 
the  Post  Office  Department.  For  many 
contractors,  this  is  virtually  an  impos- 
sible task. 

H.R.  2035  will  recognize  the  problem 
faclns  many  small  star  route  contractors 
by  providiiig  that  whenever  the  consumer 
price  index  rises  at  least  1  percent  in  1 
year,  the  Pastmaster  General  shall  in- 
crea.se  the  contract  price  of  any  contract 
which  is  personally  operated  or  which 
requires  not  more  than  two  employees. 
The  increa.se  shall  apply  only  to  the  first 
$15,000  of  any  contract.  The  increase 
shall  not  apply  to  benefit  any  contractor 
who  operates  more  than  one  star  route, 
and  it  shall  not  apply  if  within  the  12 
months  preceding  the  date  of  adjustment 
the  contract  price  ha,s  been  increased 
pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

The  committee  e.stimatcs  that  this  bill 
will  cost  about  $250,000  annually. 

I  think  that  this  increase  deserves  sup- 
port, because  these  small  star  route  car- 
riers deserve  this  consideration  in  an  era 
of  risinK  costs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1290 >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

This  legislation  will  provide  an  automatic 
coEt-of-Uvlng  adjustment  In  the  contract 
price  of  certain  star  route  contracts  when- 
ever the  Consumer  Price  Index  reflects  an 
increase  of  at  least  1  percent  in  1  year.  The 
Increase  will  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
115,000  of  any  star  route  contract 

STATEMENT 

There  are  about  12.000  star  route  contracts 
111  the  United  States  which  are  let  out  for 
competitive  bidding  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Each  contract  is  for  4  years  and 
"lay  be  renewed  up>on  Eigreement  between 
ihe  Department  and  the  contractor  (See  39 
CSC  6405.  6411,  and  6416.) 

Under  present  law  (39  U.S  C.  6423(a)  i.  the 
Postmaster  General  may  readjust  the  con- 
tract price  to  reflect  Increased  or  decreased 
costs  of  operation  during  the  terms  of  the 


contract.  Tht  Postmaster  General  may  take 
into  account  changed  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract operation,  Including  cost-of-living  In- 
creases, increased  wages  to  employees,  taxes, 
and  Increased  operations  expenses. 

To  fulfill  the  requirements  for  such  an 
adjustment,  the  contractor  must  fill  out  a 
form  and  present  it  to  the  Department  for 
consideration.  A  copy  of  this  form  Is  In- 
cluded In  this  report. 

More  than  half  of  the  star  route  contracts 
In  operation  in  the  ttnited  States  are  for  less 
than  $10,000  each  year,  and  most  star  route 
contractors  are  individuals  serving  one  route. 
To  comply  with  departmental  regulations. 
each  contractor  must  maintain  operations 
records  of  his  expenses  of  the  route  In 
many  cases  this  Is  most  difficult  If  not 
Impossible. 

Testimony  presented  during  public  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  before  the  Postal  Affairs 
Subcommittee  (July  29,  1965)  indicated  that 
adjustments  are  never  requested  by  many 
contractors  because  of  the  difficulties  In- 
volved or  because  an  increase  in  the  contract 
price  may  result  In  the  Department  readver- 
tlslng  the  route  at  the  end  of  the  contract 
period. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  operation,  no  Increase  can  be 
granted  unless  the  procedures  In  09  U.S  C. 
6423(a)  are  met.  The  committee  favors  ad- 
herence to  such  procedures,  but  recognizes 
that  some  contractors  are  not  eqtiipped  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law 

H  R.  2035  will  correct  this  situation  by  re- 
quiring an  adjustment  on  July  1.  1966.  and 
each  succeeding  July  1  If  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  Indicates  a  1-year  Increase  of  at  least 
1  percent  from  the  second  preceding  year 
to  the  Immediately  preceding  year.  The  in- 
dex increase  shall  not  be  cumulative:  tViat  is, 
If  the  increase  Is  not  1  percent  In  1  year,  a 
new  period  of  measurement  will  commence. 

AMFJ<DMENT 

The  committee  has  amended  the  bill  as 
referred  to  confine  such  adjustments  to  con- 
tractors who  operate  not  more  than  one  con- 
tract, and  to  preclude  any  increase  U  within 
the  12  months  preceding  thi  date  of  adjust- 
ment the  contract  has  been  Increased  under 
section  6423(a). 

COST 

An  accurate  estimate  of  cost  Is  unavail- 
able. The  adjustment  Is  limited  to  the  CPI 
Increase  for  the  first  $5,000.  three-quarters 
of  such  increase  for  the  second  85,000,  and 
one-half  of  such  Increase  for  the  final  $5  000 
The  amendments  made  by  the  committee 
should  reduce  the  cost  below  the  $300.(X)0 
annual  figure  estimated  to  be  the  cost  of  the 
bill  as  referred  to  the  Committee. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  RELATING  TO 
THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE  RELICTED 
LANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3484  1  to  ainend  the  act  of  Jime 
3,  1966,  relating  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
relicted  lands  which  liad  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  1,  line  4.  after  the  word  "by",  to 
strike  out  "deleting  ',  shall  be  deemed 
permits,  licenses,  and  leases  of  the  United 
States  and  sliall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  provisions  thereof  and  by  substitut- 
iiig   shall  not  be  binding  on  the  United 


States  unless  within  ninety  days  they  are 
renegotiated  to  include  such  modified 
terms  and  conditions  as  tlie  Secretarv'  of 
the  Interior  deems  appropnate,'  "  and  in- 
sert "changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  section  to  a  comma  and  adding  the 
following':  'excepting  for  land  rental 
rates  which  rates  shall  be  subject  to 
change  based  upon  fair  rental  \alue  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  shall  be  subject  to  review  and 
appropriate  modification  not  less  fre- 
quently than  every  five  years  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior'.";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  June  3,  1966  i  Public 
Law  89-441.  80  Stat,  192 1  .  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  section 
to  a  comma  and  adding  the  following;  "ex- 
cepting for  land  rental  rates  which  rates 
shall  be  subject  to  change  based  upon  fair 
rental  value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  shall  be  subject  tc  re- 
view and  appropriate  modification  not  less 
frequently  than  every  five  years  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  now  before  us.  S.  3484. 
which  will  amend  the  law  governing 
transfer  of  certain  surface  lands  to  the 
State  of  Utah.  The  basic  bill  wa^  S  265 
which  I  introduced  in  the  Senat-e  early 
last  year  and  which  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Johnson  on  June  3,  1966 

This  amendment  simply  provides  that, 
in  the  e\ent  the  surface  lands  revert  to 
the  Federal  Government,  the  leases 
thereon  which  the  State  of  Utah  had  exe- 
cuted and  which  then  would  be  taken 
over  and  administered  by  the  Federal 
GoveriTment.  would  be  subject  to  rene- 
gotiation of  land  rental  rates  in  accord- 
ance with  fair  rental  value.  This  fully 
protects  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
event  that  Utah  has  granted  a  land  lease 
at  too  low  a  figure,  and  it  will  protect  the 
lessee  in  the  event  he  is  paving  too  high 
a  land  rental  in  the  eyes  of  the  Secretan' 
of  the  Interior. 

The  amendment  is  satisfactory  to  Utah 
and  to  lessees  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
It  is  fair  and  permits  commercial  firms 
to  proceed  in  extracting  salts  and  metals 
from  the  brine.';  of  the  lake  TTie  original 
wording  of  the  amendment,  S.  3484,  &s 
introduced  would  have  been  disastrous, 
I  appreciat.e  the  consideration  and  per- 
ception of  the  Interior  Committee  and 
the  Senate  In  rejecting  the  original  word- 
ing of  the  amendment  and  In  substi- 
tuting the  wording  now  before  us, 

I  hereby  adopt  and  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  words  of  the  report  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  upon  S.  3484,  as  fol- 
lows : 

PtniPOSE  AND  NEK3  OF  MKASTTRE 

The  purpose  of  S  3484  is  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  3.  1996  (Public  Law  89-441;  80 
Stat,  192).  to  Insure  full  protection  to  the 
contingent  Interests  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  certain  lands  In  the  State  of  Vtaii 
relicted  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  act,  which  in  based  on  S.  2M  u 
amended   by  both  Houses,  provides  for  the 
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sale  to  the  Stat«  of  Utah  of  all  federal  In- 
terests In  these  relicted  lands,  now  amount- 
ing to  several  hundred  thousandii  of  acres. 
The  subject  landB  have  substantial  poten- 
tial value  (or  industrial  development,  and 
outdoor  recreational  and  flsh  and  wUdUXe 
purposes.  (See  S.  Kept.  1006.  88th  Ckjng.. 
to  accompany  S.  265  i 

In  order  that  the  State  might  proceed 
with  revenue- producing  development  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  provision  was  made  for 
conveyance  by  qpiltclalm  to  It  prior  to  de- 
termination of  the  amount  and  manner  of 
the  compensation  to  be  paid.  Same  little 
time  might  elapse  between  conveyance  and 
consummation  of  the  sale,  since  the  State 
has  the  option  of  taking  tiie  Issue  of  Fed- 
eral-State property  Interests  In  the  lands  to 
the  Supreme  Court 

Section  6  of  the  act  authorizes  the  State 
to  issue,  during  the  interval  between  the 
time  It  takes  title  and  prior  to  settlement 
and  final  payment — "permits,  licenses,  and 
leases  covering  such  of  the  lands  sls  the  State 
deemjj  necessary  or  appropriate  to  further 
the  development  of  the  water  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  or  for  other 
purposes." 

Before  Initiating  such  a  program,  however, 
the  State,  by  or  pursuant  to  an  express  act 
of  Its  legislature,  must  agree  to  administer 
the  lands  "in  the  manner  of  a  trustee."  Pro- 
ceeds derived  by  the  State  from  such  leases 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  until 
compensation  for  the  full  value,  as  deter- 
mined under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  has 
been  made. 

In  the  event  the  provisional  conveyance  to 
the  State  becomes  null  and  void  for  any  rea- 
son, such  as  the  decision  of  the  State  not  to 
pay  the  price,  then  the  lands  revert  to  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  Under  the  act  as 
passed,  valid  leases  Issued  by  the  State  under 
the  authority  of  section  6  are  to  be  deemed 
lea.8es  of  the  Federal  Government  and  are 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  terms  and  conditions. 
The  committee  points  out  that  the  subetance 
of  this  provision  was  derived  from  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  and  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Acts,  among  others,  but  rec^ignlzes  that  these 
acts  did  set  forth  speclflc  standards  that 
State-issued  leases  must  nieet. 

The  President  and  Secretan.-  of  the  Interior 
point  out  that  despite  the  requirement  that 
the  State  m\ist  administer  the  lands  as  a 
trustee  for  the  Federal  Government  pend- 
ing consummation  of  the  sale,  the  above  pro- 
visions might  result  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Onding  Itself  obligated  to  adopt  leases 
on  Its  own  lands,  the  terms  of  which  had  not 
been  approved  by  any  of  Its  responsible  of- 
ficers. That  Is.  in  the  event  of  reversion, 
the  United  States  might  be  required  to  rec- 
ognize dispositions  of  public  lands  which 
would  be  improvident  and  Inequitable  from 
the  Feileral   p<Jlnt   of   view 

For  example,  the  State  of  Utah  has  Issued 
certain  leciaes  on  the  subject  lands  for  a  pe- 
riod of  49  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  50 
cents  an  acre  for  the  entire  49  years.  The 
administrative  agencies  believe  that  such  a 
period  Is  too  long  for  such  a  low.  fixed 
amount.  Rather  it  is  urged  that  If  the  lands 
Increase  in  value  as,  for  example,  Is  proba- 
ble by  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  improved 
processes  for  benetlclatlou  of  the  brines,  then 
the  amount  of  the  rent  should  be  subject  to 
review,  in  accordance  with  accepted  com- 
mercial practice  Furthermore.  Utah  State 
law  provides  that  rents  from  mineral  leases 
may  be  offset  against  royalties.  Thus,  with 
the  State  deriving  Us  revenues  primarily 
from  royalties  from  the  minerals  In  the 
brines,  and  the  Federal  Government  looking 
almost  solely  to  rentals  for  income  from  the 
subject  lands,  leases  which  might  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  State  might  not  neces- 
sarily be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Federal 
Government  also 


THr  coMMrrrxi:  amendment 

As  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. S.  3484  would  have  amended  section 
6  of  Public  Law  8&-441  by  deleting  from  It: 
"shall  be  deemed  permits,  licenses,  and  leases 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  wnth 
the  terms  and  provisions  thereof"  and  by 
substituting  therefor  the  following:  "shall 
not  be  binding  on  the  United  States  unless 
within  ninety  days  they  are  renegotiated  to 
Include  such  modified  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems  ap- 
propriate." 

Spokesmen  for  the  State  and  the  lessees, 
present  and  potential,  pointed  out.  however, 
that  this  provision  would  cause  all  leases  is- 
sued by  the  Slate  to  be  In  doubt,  and  thus 
make  financing  difficult  if  not  Inxposslble 
That  Is.  any  of  the  terms  of  a  lease,  as  well 
as  the  lease  itself,  would  be  subject  to  can- 
cellation If  unknown  terms  and  conditions 
to  be  set  by  the  Secretary  were  not  met.  and 
within  a  quite  limited  period  of  time  Un- 
der such  conditions,  banks  would  be  reluc* 
tant  to  advance  money  for  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  brines  of  the 
lake,  and  thus  a  primary  purpose  of  the 
parent  law  would  fall. 

The  Federal  Government's  concern  with 
the  existing  provision  In  the  law  was  based 
upon  its  lack  of  authority  to  determine  fair 
rents  at  fair  market  rates  on  the  lands  it 
might  be  required  to  take  back.  The  com- 
mittee adopted  new  language  In  lieu  of  that 
of  the  original  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  to  .isoure  all  Interested  parties 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  entitled  to 
take  a  careful  look  at  the  adequacy  of  the 
land  rental  rates  In  the  event  of  revision. 
The  committee's  amendment  now  provides 
that  although  valid  permits,  licenses,  and 
leases  issued  by  the  Suite  under  the  authority 
of  Piiblic  Law  89-441  are  to  be  deemed  In- 
struments of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
•event  the  lands  revert  to  It.  rental  rates  shall 
be  subject  U)  review  and  modification,  if  Indi- 
cated, by  the  SecreUiry  of  the  Interior  at  the 
lime  of  reversion  and  at  Intervals  of  not  more 
than  5  years.  Any  changes  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  fair  mirke:  rates  for  the  land,'^ 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  committee 
to  S   3484  Is  as  follows: 

On  line  4.  following  the  word  "by",  strike 
out  the  remainder  of  the  bill  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  section  to  ,i  comm.i 
and  adding  the  following:  'excepting  for  land 
rentAl  rates  which  rates  sh.ili  be  subject  to 
change  based  upon  fair  rental  value  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
shall  be  subject  to  review  and  appropriate 
modification  not  less  frequently  thaa  every 
five  years  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior."  " 

Under  this  new  language  holders  of  State- 
lss\ied  le.-tse;;  will  be  .=  ecure  In  their  leases, 
with  changes  In  rents  only  made  when  in- 
creases In  land  values  make  such  changes 
equitable. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  clear  Its 
understanding  of  the  situation  if  S  34S4 
is  enacted,  as  follows: 

1  Any  leases  made  by  Utah  after  June  3. 
1966,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  89—441.  and  before  enactment  of  S  3484, 
would  be  binding  on  the  United  States  ac- 
cording to  their  terms 

2.  Any  leases  made  by  the  Stat*  after 
enactment  of  S.  3484  would  be  affected  by 
Its  terms  and  the  rental  would  be  subject 
to  periodic  renegotiation  as  provided  in  the 
committee  amendment. 

3.  Leases  executed  by  the  State  prior  to 
the  date  of  Public  Law  89-441.  that  is,  June 
3.  1966.  and  which  were  thereafter  "'ratlfled 
and  confirmed"  by  the  Legislature  of  Utah 
would  not  be.  In  the  oommlttee's  view. 
"Issued  by  the  State  under  the  authority  of " 


section  6  of  Public  Law  8S-441  and  are 
therefore  not  binding  on  the  United  States 
In  the  event  of  reversion  of  title  Of  course, 
the  State  could  effectively  reissue  such 
leases.  If  reissued  after  enactment  of  s. 
3484,  they  would  be  subject  to  its  provision 
for  review  and  modification  of  rentals 

4.  As  to  options,  the  co|nmittee  does  not 
consider  them  to  be  permits,  licenses,  or 
leases  and  hence  State-Issued  options  would 
not  be  binding  on  the  United  States  if  the 
conveyance  becomes  null  and  void  tmder 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-441  If  any 
options  are  exercised  and  ripen  Into  lenses 
before  the  passage  and  approval  of  S  3484, 
the  leases  would  be  binding  on  the  United 
States.  If,  however,  the  options  are  exer- 
cised after  passage  and  approval  of  S  3484. 
the   committees   amendment    would  govern 

Also,  the  "rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior"  to  which  specific 
reference  Is  made  In  the  proposed  legislation 
are  rules  and  regulations  that  will  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  to  Implement  the 
act  At  present  there  are  no  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  to  the  administration 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Relicted  Lands  Act. 

■With  respect  to  such  lidmlnlstratlon  and 
authorized  changes  In  the  leases,  the  com- 
mittee cites  with  approval  and  adopts  the 
following  Interpretation  and  statement  of 
understanding  presented  by  Hon  Prank  J 
B'lrry,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  at  the  committee's  executive  ses- 
sion: 

"Although  a  fmther  change  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  Is  not  needed.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  we  understand 
the  reference  to  changes  in  rental  rates  to 
Include  changes  either  In  amount  or  In 
method  of  computation.  In  other  words, 
although  rental  rates  must  be  based  on  fair 
rental  value  of  the  land,  they  may  be  com- 
puted at  a  fixed  charge  per  acre,  or  as  a 
percentage  of  Income,  or  In  any  other  com- 
mercially acceptable  manner." 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  reach 
this  final  Senate  action  on  my  Great 
Salt  Lake  shorelands  solution.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  other  body  will  quickly 
act,  that  the  President  will  quickly  sign 
the  bill  and  thus  complete  tiie  legislative 
action. 

Then  at  long  last  Utah  may  continue 
its  development  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
as  we  have  been  doing  ever  since  Utah 
came  into  the  Union.  Not  until  a  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  solicitors  opin- 
ion cast  a  cloud  on  the  title  of  Utali  to 
that  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  from  which  the  water  had  tempo- 
rarily retreated,  did  anyone  believe  or 
suspect  that  Utah  lacked  full  ownership 
of  the  whole  lake,  including  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  lakebect 

Utah  has  gone  the  extra  mile.  Utah 
has  agreed  to  pay  fair  market  value  for 
the  Federal  interest  claimed  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  exposed  lakebed  In  ex- 
change Utah  will  release  and  transfer 
to  the  Federal  Government:  whatever 
claim  it  may  have  to  uplands  once  under 
water  above  the  meander  line  or  which 
might  hereafter  be  covered  and  thereby 
subject  to  a  claim  or  State  ownership: 
whatever  claim  Utah  might  have  to  sub- 
surface minerals  under  the  lakebed, 
whether  under  the  exposed  portion  or 
imder  the  waters  where  the  State's  title 
Is  unquestioned;  and  all  minerals  be- 
neath potential  school  sections  on  the 
lakebed.  This  well  may  be  more  in  value 
than  the  claims  to  surface  rights  con- 
veyed by  the  Federal  Government.   But, 
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so  be  it.     Utah  wants  to  complete  the 
transfer  promptly. 

Already  has  Governor  Rampton  sent 
the  director  of  the  Utah  Slate  Land 
Board.  Mr.  Max  Gardner,  to  Wi^shingUin 
to  ofx-n  negotiations.  Our  desire  is  to 
get  the  jobs  done. 

Before  he  signed  S.  265  President 
Johnson  wanted  to  know  whether  Utah 
intended  to  acquire  clear  title  to  the  bed 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Both  Governor 
Rampton  and  I  assured  him  most 
solemnly  that  Utah  would  move  to  ac- 
quire clear  title.  I  point  out  that  action 
has  already  begim.  So  the  amendatory 
language  adopted  today  will  be  surplus- 
age when  Utah  completes  its  negotia- 
tions and  transfers  certain  mineral 
rights  to  the  Federal  Government,  for 
then  there  never  will  be  reversion  of 
surface  interests  of  the  lakebed  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  hBvS  been  a  long,  complex  and  often 
frustrating  legislative  road  to  today's 
action.  I  am  happy  to  be  where  we  are 
today. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
shorelines  legislation  in  the  87th  Con- 
press.  I  hope  that  after  the  Senate  passes 
the  bill  before  us  we  can  put  to  rest  the 
long  and  involved  controversy  that  has 
s'arrounded  the  question. 

Early  this  month  the  President  signed 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  shorelines  bill  con- 
veying certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Utah. 
All  of  us  in  Utah  rejoiced.  However,  it 
turned  out  that  there  were  some  caveats 
attached  to  his  signature,  and  the  bill 
had  to  be  amended  "as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible" I  had  no  part  in  the  compromises 
or  the  promises  made  at  the  time  of 
the  signing,  and  I  would  like  the  record 
to  be  very  clear  on  this  point      . 

I  am  told  that  the  State  and  the  prin- 
cipals involved  approve  the  new  language 
which  is  before  us  today,  and  which 
merely  Rives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  rif-ht  to  make  adjustments  in  the 
lea.se,'?  in  the  event  the  lands  revert  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Frankly.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  the  chances  of  this  oc- 
currinR  are  remote.  t)ecause  the  State  of 
Utah  ha.s  given  its  word  that  it  will  ac- 
quire the  land  after  a  reasonable 
appraisal. 

After  this  bill  is  passed,  I  hope  that  the 
entire  Great  Salt  Lake  shoreline  i.ssue 
and  controversy  can  be  laid  to  rest  so 
that  the  industries  can  bepin  making 
their  plans  for  development  around  the 
lake  Up  to  this  point  there  has  been 
some  que-stion  as  to  who  owns  the  land 
on  whirh  industries  plan  to  build,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  after  the  President 
signs  the  new  language  the  matter  will  be 
dropped  so  that  industries  can  take  over 
Although  I  much  preferred  the  bill  as  it 
«as  siuned  on  June  3.  the  heavy  cloud 
surrounding  the  agreements  and  the 
amendments,  as  well  as  the  Interior  De- 
partmpnt's  new  proposals,  have  to  be 
lifted:  and  I  am  told  by  the  land  experts 
In  the  field,  in  the  State,  and  here  in 
Washington  that  this  will  be  accom- 
plished as  a  result  of  today's  bill. 

Frankly,  fftm  pleased  to  see  the  5-year 
stipulaiion  In  the  amendment  which  will 
allow  the  State  to  proceed  at  least  for 
that  period  of  time  without  Intenor  De- 


partment renegotiations  potentially  oc- 
curring every  month  or  earlier. 

Mr  President,  for  these  reasons  I  will 
vote  for  passage  of  the  measure  before 
us.  and  encourage  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  tlie  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  tliird  time. 
and  pa.ssed. 


EXECUTIV'E    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senat-e  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States -submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Ross  D  Davis,  of  New  York,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator for  Economic  Development. 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  from  the 
Ckjmmlttee   on   Armed   Services 

Myron  R.  Blee,  of  Florida,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning; 
and 

Robert  Alan  Prosch,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SER'VICES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nomination  of  1 
officer  for  apixDintment  to  the  grade  of 
commander  in  the  Navy  and  13  officers 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  in  the  Navy.  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Lt  Comdr.  Eugene  A  Ceraan,  U.S  Navy, 
for  permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
commander  in  the  Navy:    and 

John  S  Cowan,  and  sundry  other  officers 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  Navy 

Mr.  McINT\'RE.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition.  I  report  favorably  the  nomina- 
tions of  546  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  lieut-enant 
colonel  and  below  Since  these  names 
have  already  been  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  list  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Wallace  E  Fluhr.  U.S,  Air  Force,  lor  ap- 
pointment as  permanent  professor.  V S  Air 
Force  Academy;  and 

Regis  C.  Kohring,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar 


ATOMIC    ENERGY   COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gerald  F.  Tape,  of  Maryland  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confii-med 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


THE  US    BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  during 
the  past  few  days  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  a  ven-  remarkable  and 
most  timely  study  prepared  by  the  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  Association 
under  the  direction  of  its  president.  Dr. 
N.  R.  Danlclian.  This  study  Uiled  "The 
United  States  Balance  of  PaymenUs"  con- 
tains the  most  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  many  factors  that  have  produced  the 
recurring  deficits  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments that  I  have  encountered  aiid  the 
solutions  suggested  by  the  Association 
merit  careful  consideration  by  every  per- 
son concerned  witii  finding  a  solution  to 
this  vexing  problem 

I  note  that  on  Monday  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  placed  in  the  Record 
.some  pres.=  references  to  this  book  Sev- 
eral more  such  comments  have  come  to 
my  attention  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroED. 
as  follows 

I  Prom  the  ChicAgo  Tribune,  June   11     19661 
Time  To  Face  Facts 

The  business  men  whom  President  John- 
son has  been  blaming  lor  much  of  the  dol- 
lar drain  have  turned  around  and  put  the 
finger  right  where  it  belongs,  on  the  gov- 
ernment A  200-page  study  callir^  for  new 
VACv.cs,  in  the  balance  of  paymente  battle — 
and  especially  for  restraints  on  the  govern- 
ment Itself  -haf  been  published  by  the  In- 
ternationa! Economic  Policy  association 
This  association  speaks  for  a  n-dm.ber  of  big 
companies  with  Interests  abroad— the  type  of 
company   which   Mr.  Johnson  has  punlBhed 
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with  voluntary  restraints  on  overseaa  Inveet- 

ment. 

The  st<jdy  comes  at  an  opportune  moment 
because  the  administration  has  recently  con- 
ceded— after  frequent  claims  of  victory — that 
Its  program  hasn't  worked,  me  payments 
deficit  Is  almost  as  lar^e  as  ever,  and  the 
White  House  Is  casting  about  for  new  Ideas. 
The  suggestion  that  the  government  should 
loolc  to  its  own  policies  Is  hardly  a  new  Idea, 
however  The  government  h;ui  been  brushing 
It  aside  for  years  with  the  Impatience  of  one 
who  refuses  to  believe  that  he  can  be  mis- 
taken. We've  been  .assured,  without  adequate 
evidence,  that  money  spent  abroad  by  the 
government  tends  to  come  back  in  the  form 
of  purchases  whereas  private  money  Invested 
abroad  yields  only  the  hope  of  far  distant 
profits  and  can  thus  be  forsaken  with  no 
great  l.-iss 

The  present  study  usee  department  of 
commerce  figures  to  show  that  the  opposite 
Is  nearer  the  truth  These  figures  show  that 
capital  investment  abroad  yields  not  only 
future  profits,  but  also  immediate  exports 
In  1964.  nearly  11  billion  dollars  of  Income 
from  abroad  wiis  related  directly  to  foreign 
business  Investment-  more  than  double  the 
amount  Invested  that  year-  while  only  ,3  4 
billion  dollars  was  attributed  to  government 
foreign  aid  and  miliuiry  spending  abroad— 
or  less  than  half  the  amount  thus  spent. 

The  study  conflrm.s  that  the  private  sec- 
tor uf  the  economy  has  consistently  produced 
a  surplus  In  its  dealings  with  foreign  coun- 
tries anJ  that  the  government.  In  Its  trans- 
actions, has  coni;l,stentIy  produced  a  deficit 
It  contradicts  the  frequent  suggestion  that 
private  Investment  In  the  developed  coun- 
tries of  Europe  Is  respon.sible  for  the  exchange 
surplus  which  they  have  shown.  Transac- 
tions with  these  coiintrles  have  tended,  in- 
stead, to  show  a  surplus  for  the  United  States 
the  association  finds  Where  the  Europeans 
have  earned  their  surplu.s  is  not  from  deal- 
ings with  the  United  States.  It  says,  but 
rather  thru  third  country  transactions 
mainly  with  underdeveloped  countries  which 
spend  American  aid  funds  In  Europe. 

The  first  recommendations  of  the  report 
therefore^  are  that  foreign  aid  be  strictly 
curtailed  and  that.  Instead  of  providing 
cash,  we  provide  only  grx.>ds  and  services  for 
use  on  speclflcaJly  approved  projects. 

Other  recommendations  Include  persuad- 
ing International  agencies  like  the  World 
bank  to  do  their  borrowing  abroad  rather 
than  In  the  United  States;  gradually  with- 
drawing our  troops  from  Europe,  with  the 
possible  savings  of  4<X)  million  dollars  a 
year;  encouraging  more  foreign  tourism  in 
this  country;  using  special  trade  agreements 
to  combat  slmll.ir  agreements  which  are  used 
by  other  countries  and  which  discriminate 
agalrtst  our  exports,  and,  of  course,  sound 
fiscal  policies  at  home. 

These  are  sensible  suggestions,  by  and 
large  If  adopted  they  wUI  prove  much  more 
effective  than  anything  the  government  has 
tried  so  far  It  s  time  for  the  administration 
to  come  off  its  hlgb  horse  and  admit  that 
somebody  else  may  possibly  be  right,  for  a 
change 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  18.  1966) 

Why  Take  It  Otrr  on  Lynda  Bird? 

(By   John   Chamberlain) 

Lynda  Bird  Johnson  is  taking  a  graduation 
trip  to  Spain,  and  Congressman  H.  R.  Gross 
of  Iowa  Is  hopping  mad  about  it.  For  the 
balance  of  International  payments  Is  still 
running  against  this  country,  and  Lynda 
Bird's  daddy,  the  m.\n  in  the  White  House, 
haa  been  asking  other  people  to  refrain  from 
spending  dollars  abroad  while  his  daughter 
goes  blithely  ahead  with  her  own  rather 
extensive  plans 

Personally,  I  dont  begrudge  Lynda  Bird 
her  trip  in  the  least;   if  I  could  make  It  to 


Spain  this  summer  Id  certainly  do  It.  Never- 
theless, there  Is  a  good  reason  for  Rep 
Gross'  anger.  For  the  President,  In  lecturing 
the  so-called  private  sector  (tourists  In- 
cluded) for  damaging  the  dollar  by  Interna- 
tional spending.  Is  not  zeroing  In  on  the  real 
culprit.  The  fact  Is  that  If  It  weren't  for 
the  Government's  own  excess  spending 
abroad  the  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments would  be  running  In  our  favor  Lyn- 
don Johnson  could  stanch  the  outflow  of 
both  U.S.  dollars  and  U.S.  gold  simply  by 
telling  the  people  who  work  for  him  to  sub- 
mit to  a  little  efficiency  engineering  In  their 
own  Kovernmental  ft>relgn  expenditures 

It  so  hapjjens  that  as  Lynda  Bird  Johnson 
was  getting  her  verbal  spanking  from  Con- 
grp.'smnn  Gross,  Dr  N.  R.  Danlellan,  a 
pertinacious  economist  whose  15-year  fight 
in  and  out  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was  finally 
crowned  by  success,  was  Issuing  a  study  for 
his  International  Economic  Policy  Associa- 
tion that  shows  conclusively  how  our  inter- 
national payments  position  could  be  Im- 
proved by  "at  least  *3  billion,"  This  would 
more  than  wipe  out  our  deficits. 

The  Impact  of  Dr.  Danlellan 's  program 
could  be  terrific,  but  If  It  takes  as  long  to 
put  It  through  Congress  as  It  did  to  build 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  It  will  come  too  late 
The  sad  thing  Is  that  the  program  must  be 
carried  out  by  Government,  for  private  citi- 
zens and  corporations  can't  help  by  "volun- 
tary restraints." 

The  dealings  of  the  private  sector  abroad 
actually  generate  a  payments  surplus.  The 
President  has  a.sked  for  volunuiry  hobbles 
on  direct  Investment  abroad  by  US  com- 
panies, taut  the  fact  Is  that  the  manufactur- 
ing pl.mt  maintained  by  American  business- 
men In  foreign  lands  returns  an  annual 
earned  Income  that  exceeds  the  outflow  of 
capital  In  nearly  every  Industry  Involved. 
Moreover,  exports  to  the  foreign  afllllates  of 
U.S.  manufacturing  companies  account  for 
35  percent  of  the  toUU  of  American  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  We  are  thus  cutting 
off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face  when  we  cut 
down  on  direct  foreign  Investing. 

Dr.  Danlellan 's  study  points  out  that  it  is 
not  Europe,  where  we  have  many  factories, 
that  is  to  blame  for  our  foreign  payments 
deflclt.s  We  sell  more  to  Europ)e  than  we  buy 
from  her  The  big  drain  on  our  dollar  and 
gold  supplies  comes  from  the  deficits  that 
result  from  "soft  loans"  and  aid  to  the  un- 
derdeveloped countrlevS  of  Asia  and  Latin 
America  Tliese  areas  take  our  money,  but 
do  not  necessarily  buy  our  goods. 

The  Dr  Danlellan-Internatlonal  Ek;onomlc 
Policy  Association  protjram  Is  a  mosaic  of 
small  Items  which,  added  together,  would 
result  In  $3  2  billion  In  annual  savings  on  the 
U3  foreign  account.  The  program  suggests 
a  substitution  of  "aid  in  kind"  for  "aid  In 
dollars."  It  asks  for  a  reappraisal  of  our 
strategic  concepts,  for.  as  troop  transport 
Jets  get  bigger,  there  Is  less  and  less  necessity 
for  quartering  soldiers  far  from  home  In- 
stead of  cutting  down  on  U.S.  tourism 
abroad,  the  International  Economic  Policy 
Association  suggests  "dollar  coupons"  for 
special  classes  of  foreign  tourists  coming  to 
this  country. 

But.  since  the  Pentagon,  the  State  De- 
partment and  a  number  of  congressional 
committees  would  have  to  agree  to  the  lEPA 
$3  2  billion  savings  program,  nothing  will 
happen  unless  Lyndon  Johnson  cracks  a  few 
heads  together  And  he  seems  to  be  busv 
with  other  things. 

(From  the  Rome  Dally  American, 

June  14,  1966) 

Oaotrp  Sats  Help  US.  by  Htlping 

TotjRisra 

(From  combined  dispatches) 

Washington,  June  13. — Dollar  coup)ons  to 

lure   foreign   tourlata  to  the  United   States 


were  suggested  today  as  one  way  of  reducing 
the  U.S.   balance  of  payments  deficit. 

The  suggestion  came  from  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Association,  a  prlvat« 
organization  made  up  of  20  major  US.  cor- 
poratJons    doing    business   abroad. 

Under  the  Association  s  proposal,  the  gov- 
ernment could  give  dollar  coupons  to  ■spe- 
clal  classes"  of  foreign  tourists  such  as 
students  or  clubs.  The  coupons  could  be 
used  to  pay  for  hotel  and  other  expenses  In 
the  United  States 

Coupons  worth  •lO  million  might  be  is- 
sued the  first  year.  If  these  proved  success- 
ful, they  might  be  Increased  to  >50  mlUion  a 
year,  the  Association  said. 

It  said  $50  million  a  year  In  coupons  might 
bring  In  $250  million  a  year  in  additional 
spending  by  foreign  tourists 

Tourist  subsidies  were  one  of  a  number  of 
measures  contained  In  a  200-page  Association 
study.  "The  United  States  lalance  of  Pay- 
ments; An  Appraisal  of  US.  Economic  Strat- 
egy "■ 

A  recurrent  theme  of  the  study  Is  the  gov- 
ernment should  put  an  end  to'  its  "volun- 
tary" curbs  on  overseas  Investments  by  US 
companies.  The  government  also  should 
assure  buslnes.smen  that  no  restrictions  or 
controls  on  capital  flows  are  contemplated 
the  study  said. 

Other  proposed  measures  for  reducing  the 
dollar  out  flow  Include: 

Possible  formation  of  a  North  Atlantic 
Common  Market,  Including  the  United 
States,  Canada.  Great  Britain  and  other 
members  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation or  "Outer  Six": 

Tax  Incentives  for  US    exporters; 
Possible  troop  reductions  in  Europe; 
■   Adoption    of   a   conditional   most-favored- 
natlon    trading    principle    to    give    United 
States  more  bargaining  power  In  trade  talks 
and 

More  "tying"  of  foreign  aid  to  purchases 
of  US  goods  and  services. 

The  Association  said  Its  pro[X)<ials  could 
reduce  the  dollar  drain  by  at  least  $3  billion 
a  year  Last  year  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit  was  $13  billion. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1966  It  ran  at  an 
annuaWate  of  $3  3  billion. 

The  Association  s  founder  and  president  Is 
N.  R  Danlellan.  an  economl.^t  who  once 
taught  at  Harvard  University  and  has  been 
active  In  promoting  construction  of  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

Danlellan  said  It  w:is  go^'ernment  over- 
seas spending  which  caused  the  payments 
deficit  The  private  sector  had  produced  a 
surplus,  he  said,  but  insufficient  to  offset 
government  spending  abro:id  But  It  would 
be  shortsighted,  he  believed,  to  suggest  a 
total  withdrawal  of  US  military  forces 
abroad  or  total  cessation  of  foreign  aid. 

Any  expectation  that  the  problem  could 
be  solved  by  controlling  private  overseas  in- 
vestment w;is  misplaced,  he  said  "We  will 
never  earn  more  In  the  future  unless  we  are 
willing  to  Invest  today." 
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[From    Business    Week.    June    18.    1966) 

The  advantage  to  Canada  of  such  a  k^roup- 
Ing  would  be  to  open  up  larcer  market.':— 
without  submerging  the  country's  national 
Identity,  This  reflects  a  ba.slc  tear  of 
Canadians  whenever  schemes  for  rlo.'pr  m- 
teeratlon   with   the   US    are   proposed 

For  the  US,,  the  primary  advanta-re  would 
be  to  strengthen  Atlantic  political  as  well 
as  economic  ties. 

The  free  trade  area  would  be  open  to 
membership  by  other  Industrial  cmmtrlefi 
But  at  the  outset,  the  committee  concedes 
the  Idea  almost  certainly  would  net  interest 
major  traders  such  as  the  European  Common 
Market  and  Japan 

A  similar  Idea  was  launched  by  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Assn..  a  Washing- 


ton group  backed  by  a  number  of  U.S.  cor- 
porations and  headed  by  N  R.  Danlellan.  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  St  UittTence  Sea- 
way "The  grroup  views  a  free  trade  area 
primarily  as  a  means  of  cutting  down  the 
US    balance-of-payments   deficit. 


[From   Chemical   Week.  June    18.    1966] 

How  Business  Cotru)  Help  Bailance  Pay- 
ments: Rexxjmmendations  by  Intekna- 
TioNAL  Economic  Policy   Assn. 

The  US.  should  consider  taking  advan- 
tiige  of  GATT  provisions  by  organizing  a 
new  trading  area,  such  as  a  North  Atlantic 
Common  Market. 

The  V.S  should  consider  switching  its 
trade  policy  from  unconditional  to  condl- 
tionnl  "most  favored  nation"  basis. 

Tlie  US.  should  consider  ways  to  give  a 
tiix  incentive  on  exports,  such  as  a  lower 
ta.x  f>n  profit*  from  export  sales 

T!ie  Export-Import  Bank  should  offer  to 
US.  exporters  credit  and  Insurance  at  least 
comparable  to  those  offered  by  other  devel- 
oped   nations. 

Discriminatory  cargo  freight  rates — east- 
bound  across  the  Atlantic,  westbound  Eicroes 
the   Pacific — should    be    eliminated. 

International  commodity  agreements 
should  be  Judged  with  specific  reference  to 
their  effects  on  US    balance  of  payments. 

The  U.S.  should  capitalize  on  East-West 
L'adf  opportunities:  bilateral  trade  agree- 
mer.ts  should  specify  that  dollars  earned  In 
US.  are  to  be  used  for  procurement  In  U.S. 

Restralntf: — voluntary  or  otherwise — on 
direct  private  Investments  abroad  should  be 
eliminated. 

Bank  loans  for  financing  U.S.  exports — or 
.'or  financing  trade  among  third  countries — 
should  be  freed  from  any  limitations. 

Restraints  should  be  continued  on  long- 
term  bank  loans  for  Industrial  development 
In  other  countries,  such  as  Japan  and  West- 
em  Europe. 

Leeway  fob  Foreign  Growth 

The  US.  can  give  Its  businessmen  freedom 
to  invest  overseas  as  they  see  fit  and  still  dig 
its  way  out  of  Its  baIanc«-of-payments  deficit 
in  about  one  year,  a  private,  nonprofit  and 
nonpartisan  economic  research  organization 
asserted  this  week. 

In  that  organization's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, some  15  chemical  process  com- 
panies whose  export  sales  and  foreign  div- 
idend Income  have  been  making  a  sizable 
contribution  to  the  nation's  balance-of-pay- 
ments  ledger  have  now  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  debate  about  how  to  end 
the  overall  deficit  in  US  foreign  transactions 

Relying  on  Business:  These  process  com- 
panies make  up  the  majority  of  a  group  of 
corporations  '  that  are  sponsoring  the  work 
of  International  Economic  Policy  Assn., 
which  wa.-;  established  in  '57  "to  encourage 
effective  U.S.  International  economic  pol- 
icies and  programs."  lEPA  is  headed  by 
N  R  Danlellan,  a  former  Harvard  economics 
Instructor  who  helped  plan  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  project. 

lEP.^'s  recommendations,  based  on  a  study 
of  major  plus  and  minus  components  In  the 
V5  balance-of-payments  accounts  during 
two  decades,  '45-'64.  put  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  p:trt  to  be  played  by  private  U.S.  busi- 
ness 


'  American  Cyanamld.  Aluminum  Co  of 
America.  Armstrong  Cork.  CarglU.  Chrysler. 
Continental  Grain,  Deere,  Ford  Motor,  Good- 
year International,  Hanna  Mining.  Interna- 
tional Telephone  and  Telegraph.  Koppers. 
Merck.  Monsanto,  Owens-Corning  Flberglas, 
Ow'ens  Illinois,  Pfizer  International,  Procter 
t  Gamble,  Smith  KUne  &  French  Overseas 
Co.,  and  Upjohn  International 


No  Letdown  on  Security:  He  Insists  the 
'recommendations  do  not  involve  abandoning 
any  national  security  commitments  and  em- 
phasizes the  desirability  of  giving  ald-ln- 
klnd  In  the  form  of  commodities,  rather  than 
giving  foreign  aid  In  dollars. 

And  Danlellan  stresses  the  importance  of 
tough,  reciprocal  bargaining  in  the  present 
round  of  trade  and  tariff  negotiations.  "The 
European  Common  Market,"  he  says,  "is  in- 
terested In  the  reduction  of  US  tariffs  In 
such  Industries  as  chemicals,  machinery, 
man-made  fibers — all  Industries  that  have 
been  earning  large  trade  surpluses  for  the 
U.S.  To  sacrifice  trade  advantages;  In  these 
Industries  without  assured  new  markets  In 
other  areas  will  hurt  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.  Instead  of  helping  It." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald -Examiner, 

June  14,  1966] 

Economist  Offers  Shotgun  Plan:  Cl-re  for 

DoLL.\R  Drain 

(By  James  H.  Howard) 

Redeployment  of  U.S.  military  forces  over- 
seas Is  one  of  33  recommendations  made  to- 
day by  the  International  Economic  Policy 
Association  to  correct  the  nation's  interna- 
tional payments  deficit. 

The  recommendations  are  contained  In  a 
200-page  book,  "The  United  States  Balance 
of  Payments:  An  Appraisal  of  U.S  Economic 
Strategy." 

The  key  to  curing  the  deficit,  says  Econo- 
mist N.  R,  Danlellan,  president  of  the  pri- 
vately-financed research  group,  will  be 
found  "In  a  number  of  actions,  each  of  lim- 
ited return,  but  the  combination  of  all  lead- 
ing to  a  fundamental  correction  In  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments."  * 

NOT   SHOBT  SIGHTED 

The  study  says.  "It  would  be  shortsighted 
to  suggest  a  total  withdrawal  of  military 
presence  abroad,  or  total  cessation  of  foreign 
aid;  both  would  be  dangerous  to  US  power 
and  security.  It  Is  also  impractical,  how- 
ever, to  expect  the  private  economy,  through 
Increased  sales  or  diminished  credits  and 
investment,  to  raise.  In  the  short  run.  U.S. 
net  earnings  abroad  by  an  additional  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  to  offset  government  deficits." 

The  private  sector  of  business  has  gener- 
ated a  payments  surplus  for  several  years 
while  Federal  spending  has  been  in  deficit 
by  more  than  $3  billion  a  year. 

Several  of  the  lEPA  suggestions  are  based 
on  reorientation  of  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams. The  research  groyp  asks  for  greater 
emphasis  on  private  Investment  projects,  a 
more  selective  allocation  of  "soft"  loans  to 
less  developed  countries  and  the  creation  of 
an  International  aid  agency  to  foster  an  In- 
ternational sharing  of  the  global  aid  burden 

lEPA  favors  a  revision  of  the  most  -favored- 
nation  principle  from  its  traditional,  uncon- 
ditional basis  to  a  conditional  one  The 
group  believes  this  would  enhance  the  US 
bargaining  position  during  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

OTHER    SUGGESTIONS 

Danlellan  said  other  recommendations 
contained  In  the  study  include  tax  incentives 
for  exports,  liberalizing  the  Export-Import 
Bank's  credit  and  insurance  terms  for  ex- 
ports, incentives  for  foreign  visitors  to  the 
US.  and  a  program  to  encourage  interna- 
tional financing  instltutioris,  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  to  confine  their  borrowings  to 
the  European  capital  markets  until  the  US 
deficits  are  eliminated. 

The  seven  areas  In  which  recom»menda- 
tlons  are  made  and  the  savings  believed  pos- 
sible for  each  include:  revision  of  trade  pol- 
icies. $600  million;  removal  of  restraints  on 
direct  investment  $500  mllUon;  modified  ex- 
change rates,  curbs  on  long  term  bank  loans, 


$500  million;  farm,  sales  under  PL  480  and 
East-Weet  trade  $450  million;  foreign  aid. 
$400  million,  redeployment  of  US.  military 
forces,  $350  mlUlon.  restrain  on  borrowing 
in  US  by  World  Bank,  etc  $260  million  and 
tourism.  $250  million 

The  study  concludes:  "Next  to  the  mili- 
tary security  objectives  of  the  United  Stat«s, 
there  is  no  aim  deserving  of  greater  devotion 
than  this,  the  correction  of  U.S  pav-ments 
deficit.":  In  order  to  free  the  United  States  In 
the  pursuit  of  Its  national  purposes  from, 
the  restraints  of  other  countries  " 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  June  15.  1966) 
Tourists  Unplugging  the  Dolxab  Drain 
Washington,  June  15  ( AP  i — A  record 
number  of  AmericAns  plan  to  travel  abroad 
this  vear.  despite  the  drain  on  the  US  dol- 
lar. 

This  Is  shown  by  passjXJrt  statistics  slated 
for  publication  soon.  Passport  issues  are 
an  advance  indicator  of  foreign  travel  plans. 
The  figures  also  IndicaK  the  number  of 
overseas  trips  by  U.S.  offlc;als  Is  climbing 
somewhat  faster  than  that  for  American 
tourists.  Much  of  the  increased  official 
travel  Is  to  Southeast  Asia. 

The  White  House  has  made  some  effort  to 
curb  foreign  travel  by  officials  and  to  en- 
courage US  citizens  to  see  America  first. 
However,  the  President's  daughter  Lynda 
Johnson.  Is  among  many  intending  a  trip 
abroad.  She  is  scheduled  to  leave  for  Europe 
shortly. 

POSES  BIG  BEADACHE  FOR  U.S. 

Spending  by  Americans  overseas  is  one  of 
the  headaches  for  U.S.  authorities  worried 
about  the  gold  outflow.  In  1965  a  record 
2.500.000  citizens  went  abroad,  not  counting 
those  who  Jtist  crossed  the  border  to  Canada 
or  Mexico. 

In  dollar  spending  terms  the  1965  US 
travel  deficit  amounted  to  $1,800,000,000. 
This  year's  total  may  top  $2,000,000,000 

The  passport  office  statistics  cover  is- 
suances of  new  passports  and  renewal  of  old 
ones  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
They  show: 

In  January  Gvrough  March.  364,701  pass- 
ports were  issued  or  renewed  Tills  Is  14.3 
percent  above  the  318.932  passports  for  the 
same  period  of  1965.  ^ 

V^ET  TRAVTX  SOARING 

Official  passports  Issued  in  January-March 
of  this  year  were  Included  In  this  figure 
They  totaled  57.251,  176  percent  for  the 
like  1965  period 

The  number  of  officials  Indicating  they 
were  going  to  South  Viet  Nam  rose  from 
1.130  In  January-March  1965  to  5.550  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1966  while  the  number 
headed  for  T^ialland  climbed  from  about 
6,900  to  11.000.  This  is  aside  from  military 
men  In  combat  units,  who  do  not  need  pass- 
ports. 

The  passport  count  Is  a  bellwether  rather 
than  an  exact  record  of  actual  travel  A 
person  can  make  an  Indefinite  num.ber  of 
trips  on  one  U.S  passport,  which  Is  good  up 
to  five  years  A  few  get  passports  and  decide 
not  to  travel. 

[FYom  the  Travel  Management  Newsletter, 
Jtme  20,  1966] 

Obseeving  the  Industry 

Subsidy  for  special  classes  of  foreign  tour- 
ists, proposed  by  the  Internationa',  Economic 
Policy  Assn  iTMN.  June  !Si.  merits  serious 
consideration  as  a  way  of  drawing  more 
travel  to  the  U.S  ,  according  to  Commerce 
Secretary  John  T  Connor.  There  are  draw- 
backs, he  notes — the  plan  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  having  a  multiple  exchange  rate, 
contrary  to  U.S.  policy.  Also,  "the  political 
disadvantages  are  obvious." 
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[Prom   the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
(European  Edition),  June  13,  1966 1 

Pkogram  To  Ct-KB  Oum-ow  of  Doluirs 

CaIXCD   PAILnRE 

Washington,  June  12 — An  Independent 
.research  organization  today  described  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  voluntary-restraint  prograjn 
on  foreign  Investmenta  as  a  (allure  and 
called  on  the  government  to  cut  back  Its  own 
expenditures  abroad 

The  International  Economic  Policy  Asso- 
ciation, In  a  200-page  rep>ort  Issued  today 
after  two  years  r>{  research,  said  "an  Inter- 
national financial  crisis  Involving  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  and  Its  position 
as  a  reserve  currency  cannot  be  ruled  out"  If 
present  trends  continue. 

Dollar  coupons  to  lure  foreign  tourUte  to 
the  United  States  were  suggested  by  the  orga- 
nization as  one  way  of  reducing  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficit 

The  lEPA.  whose  membership  includes  rep- 
resentatives of  20  major  US.  corpwratlons 
doing  business  abroad,  said  the  present  deficit 
wa«  the  refiult  of  "prograjns  which  are  Inter- 
twined with  our  military,  trade  and  foreign- 
aid  policies  "       ^ 

SPENDING    ABROAD 

It  said  that  the  United  States  is  spending 
between  W  and  $9  billion  a  year  abroad  for 
military  expenditures,  military  assistance, 
defen.se  supp<jrt  and  foreign  aid. 

"Wo  would  have  no  balance-of-p>ayment8 
problem  except  fiT  these  government  expend- 
itures abroad,"  lEPA  president  N.  R.  Danlel- 
lan  told  a  news  conference. 

Under  the  association's  foreign-tourist 
proposal,  the  government  could  give  dollar 
coupons  to  "special  classes "  of  foreign  tour- 
ists such  as  students  or  clubs  The  coupons 
could  be  used  to  pay  for  hotel  and  other  ex- 
penses !n  the  United  States, 

$10    MILLION     IN    rOtTONS 

Coupons  worth  «10  million  might  be  Issued 
the  first  year  If  these  proved  successful, 
they  might  be  Increased  to  »50  million  a 
year,  the  association  said, 

U  said  .»50  million  a  year  in  coupons  might 
bring  In  $250  mtlllon  a  year  in  additional 
spending  by  foreign  t<iurlsts 

"The  private  sector  of  international  trans- 
actions Is  producing  a  surplus  In  earnings, 
but  not  enough  to  meet  the  massive  transfer 
on  government  accounts,"  Mr  Danlellan  said, 
"It  18  completely  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
private  sector  to  increase  net  earnings  suX- 
flciently  to  offset  all  of  the  government's  uni- 
lateral expenditures  abroad  " 

Mr  Danlellan  siUd  "We  feel  that  In  view 
of  this  record,  any  expectation  that  the  prob- 
lem can  be  soived  by  controlling  private  In- 
vestments Is  misplaced,  for  the  record  shows 
that  private  investment»ln  every  area  of  the 
world  and  In  most  industries  have  produced 
greater  income  than  the  capital  outflow  " 

[Prom   the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 
14,  1986! 
Overseas  Invistmevt  Basing  Urged 
(By  Philip  W    McKlasey,  special  correspond- 
ent of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

Washington  —A  business- backed  economic 
research  group  has  called  for  ending  quickly 
and  permanently  the  administration's  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  curbs  on  direct  Investment 
abroad. 

The  International  Economic  Policy  Asso- 
ciation, supported  by  a  group  of  big  corpo- 
raUons,  asserts  that  unless  American  In- 
vestments abroad  continue  to  expand  the 
bal&nce-of-payments  deficit  will  never  be 
licked, 

■'We  wlU  never  earn  more  in  the  future 
unless  we  are  willing  to  invest  today,"  the 
group  says. 


Meanwhile.  It  was  learned  In  Washington 
that  the  administration  is  moving  In  just  the 
opposite  direction. 

A  10-natlon  task  force,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  and  with  American 
support,  reportedly  is  ready  to  recommend 
that  nations  with  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cits adopt  a  policy  of  temp>orarlly  curbing 
outflows  as  needed. 

This  would  reverse  traditional  American 
policy  In  favor  of  free  flows  of  capital. 

SURPLfS   EVALUATED 

Buslne.ss  In  general  has  been  concerned 
that  the  administration's  "temporary  "  curb 
on  Investment  would  be  stretched  out  In  view 
of  the  continuing  deficit. 

President  Johnson  expressed  hope  In  Jan- 
uary that  the  payments  deficit  would  be 
ended  this  year  Instead,  due  largely  to 
Vietnam  outlays.  It  will  run  at  least  *2  bil- 
lion. Such  a  deficit  will  encourage  the  ad- 
ministration to  continue  restraining  invest- 
ment. 

The  association  points  out  that  the  United 
States  Is  able  to  maintain  foreign  economic 
and  military  assistance  only  because  the 
private  sector  earns  a  surplus  abroad.  But 
these  surpluses  have  not  been  large  enough 
to  offset  the  loss  from  government  overseas 
spending. 

Government  programs.  Including  support 
of  our  own  military  forces  overseas,  have 
been  running  a  deficit  consistently  over  $.'J 
billion  a  year.  This  occurs  despite  military 
hardware  sales  to  foreign  countries  and  aid 
that  requires  receiving  nations  to  purchase 
American  goods. 

SOLUTION     ADVANCED 

A  two-year  study  by  the  a.ss<xrlat!on  con- 
cludes that  "it  Is  completely  unrealistic  to 
expect  th«>  private  sector  to  Increase  net 
earnings  enough  txj  offset  all  of  the  govern- 
ment's expenditlU'es  abroad," 

It  calls  the  payments  deficit  "the  nation's 
principal  unsolved  economic  problem"  and 
asserts  that  In  spite  of  all  administration 
efforts  to  date  "a  solution  Is  not  In  sight " 

The  only  way  the  problem  can  be  licked, 
It  asserts.  Is  by  cutting  down  the  dollar 
drain    from   Amepican   commitments   abroad 

While  the  group  does  not  want  to  see 
American  security  commitments  reduced,  it 
offers  a  number  of  recommendations.  In- 
cluding changes  In  trade  policy  as  well  as 
government  programs. 

These  changes,  the  group  as.serts,  wotUd 
cut  the  dollar  outflow  by  $3  billion  a  year 

Some  of  the  group's  recommendations  fall 
in  the  category  of  wishful  thinking.  They 
want  the  United  States,  for  Instance,  to  limit 
foreign  aid  W  countries  which  are  trying  to 
help  themselves — a  goal  the  administration 
already  pursues  to  what  some  critics  call 
the  peril  point. 

Also  they  want  the  administration  to  "In- 
sist "  on  elimination  of  discriminatory  Import 
charges  and  restrictions  on  feed  grains  In 
the  current  "Kennedy  round"  of  trade  talks — 
a  problem  American  negotiators  have  been 
wreKtllng  with  for  months. 

But  the  group  offers  a  series  of  changes 
that  would,  if  practicable,  stem  the  dollar 
drain.  For  Instance,  it  suggests  that  more 
foreign  aid  be  In  the  form  cf  goods  Instead 
of  dollars 

N,  R  Danlellan.  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, says,  "We  have  more  goods  to  give  than 
gold."  The  association  recommends  that 
other  developed  countries  give  aid  in  the 
forms  of  resources,  too.  through  a  program 
coordinated  under  the  United  Nations 

RXASSKSSMENT    CUCES 

The  need  to  maintain  an  American  mili- 
tary esitabllshment  abro&d  Is  recognised,  but 
the  group  asserts  that  a  reassessment  of 
military  strategy   might  show  that  techno- 


logical developments  would  make  It  possible 
to  keep  fewer  men  abroad. 

Troops  might  be  taken  out  of  Prance 
which  Is  contributing  to  the  gold  drain  and 
relocated  In  countries  which  agree  to  help 
alleviate  the  American  payments  problem 
It  .suggests  that  the  host  country  be  re- 
quired to  buy  enough  extra  AmeriSan  goodj 
to    offset   American    military    outlays   there 

The  group  urges  new  Initiative  in  the 
trade'  area,  such  as  possibly  organizing  a 
"North  Atlantic  common  nruirket  "  to  offset 
the  Eurojjean  Common  Market;  eliminating 
ocean  freight  rates  that  discriminate  against 
American  goods:  providing  a  tax  incentive 
for  exports  by  substituting  a  'value  added" 
tax  for  some  corporate  taxes,  as  many 
Europe«ji  countries  do;  and  pranting  sub- 
sidies to  foreigners  to  encourage  tourksm  in 
the  United  States, 

[Prom  the  Washington   iDC)   Star  June  18 
19661 

SXTBSiDy  roR  Travel  in  United  States  Urged 
To  Ease  Dollar  DEncrr 

A  private  research  group  Is  suggesting  s, 
subsidy  for  foreign  tourists  as  one  of  ,33  rec- 
ommendations to  end  the  deficit  In  the  US. 
balance  of  payments. 

Another  suggestion  by  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Association  in  its  report  re- 
leased last  night  Is  for  a  broad  reappraisal 
of  the  deployment  of  US   forces  In  Europe 

The  study  suggests  no  panacea  for  solving 
the  U  S  payments  imbalance  but  says  the 
picture  could  be  Improved  by  $3  2  billion  If 
all  Its  recommendations  were  followed.  It 
recommends  cutting  foreign  aid  by  $1  billion 
and  military  expenses  In  Europe  by  at  least 
«400  million, 

SUBSIDY    for   TRAVEL 

It  would  spend  HO  million  the  first  year, 
and  $60  million  thereafter,  to  subsidize  for- 
eign travel  In  the  United  States  This  would 
be  done  by  arranging  lower  plane  and  ship 
fares  for  tourists  and  p>erhaps  by  partial  pay- 
ment of  some  visitors'  hotel  bills. 

The  group  also  calls  for  a  reassessment  of 
US  trade  policy,  possible  creation  of  a  North 
Atlantic  Free  Trade  zone  to  include  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  elimination 
of  restraints  on  direct  foreign  investment. 

Tills  last  suggestion  is  a  slap  at  the  Ad- 
ministration's voluntary  business  program  to 
stem  the  flow  of  Investment  dollars  overseas. 

The  Ass<x-latlon  describes  lt,se!f  as  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organization  et- 
tabllshed  in  1957  to  encourage  effective  U.S, 
International  economic  policies  and  pro- 
grams Its  membership  includes  20  major 
US,  corporations.  Its  founder  and  president 
is  N,  R,  Danlellan,  an  economist  who  once 
taught  at  Harvard  University  and  has  been 
active  In  promoting  construction  of  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway 

PRESENT  PLAN   CRITICrZED 

Danlellan  says  It  Is  Government  oversea* 
spending  which  has  caused  the  balance-of- 
pa}'ments  deficit.  The  private  sector  has 
produced  a  surplus,  he  said,  but  insufflcient 
to  offset  Government  spending  abroad.  But 
It  would  be  shortsighted,  he  believes,  to  sug- 
gest a  total  withdrawal  of  US.  military 
forces  abroad  or  total  cessation  of  foreign 
aid. 

Any  expectation  that  the  problem  can  be 
solved  by  controlling  private  overseas  invest- 
ment is  misplaced,  he  says.  ".  .  We  wll! 
never  earn  more  In  the  future  unless  we  are 
willing  to  Invest   today,"  he  adds. 

The  United  States  ran  a  $1  3  billion  deflcit 
In  Its  balance  of  payments  last  vear  and  » 
•683  mllUon  deficit  during  the  'first  three 
months  of  this  year. 

The  Association  calls  Its  plan  a  bolder  un- 
dertaking based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Vietnam  conflict  does  not  escalate  Into  » 
major  war. 
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The  suggested  subsidy  for  foreign  tourtsts 
would  apply  to  special  vlsltorB  such  as  stu- 
dents, clubs  and  group  travelers.  Danlellan 
feels  a  flve-fold  return  In  foreign  currencies 
would  Justify  "such  a  novel  experiment"  aaid 
would  go  far  In  eliminating  the  travel  deflcit. 
which  totaled  $1,8  billion  last  year  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  reach  $2  billion  this  year. 

In  calling  for  a  reappraisal  of  overseas  de- 
fense spending,  the  group  says,  "there  is  clear 
evidence  .  .  .  that  at  present  the  Communist 
bloc  in  Eastern  Europe  Is  fragmented,  and 
that  a  relaxation  of  tensions  between  East 
European  countries  and  the  West  is  a  goal 
sought  by  both  sides." 

Assuming  that  a  defense  shield  still  Is 
needed  In  Western  Europe,  the  Association 
asks  whether  such  a  large  deployment  of 
U.S  manpower  Is  necessary.  Military  factors 
being  equal,  the  United  States  should  con- 
sider balance  of  payments  questions  In  lo- 
cating Its  forces  abroad,  the  report  said. 

(From    Chemical    &    Engineering    News 

Jime   13,   1966] 

Payments  Deficit  Cure  Offered 

Bold  new  federal  action  is  needed  along 
a  broad  front  if  the  U.S.  Is  to  solve  its  persist- 
ing balance  of  payments  problem,  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Association  has 
concluded  after  a  two-year  .study  In  Its 
hard-cover,  200-page  appraisal  of  the  pay- 
ments situation  to  be  released  this  week, 
lEPA — a  prestigious,  privately  financed  eco- 
nomic research  group  lays  down  no  less 
than  33  specific  recommendations.  Taken  to- 
eether,  the  recommendations  could  convert 
the  U  S  's  payments  deficit  into  a  respect- 
able .surplus,  lEPA  claims 

The  cure  for  this  country's  chronic  pay- 
ments deficit,  says  lEPA  president  N.  R. 
Danielian,  lies  "In  a  number  of  actions,  each 
of  limited  return,  but  the  combination  of 
all  leading  to  a  fundamental  correction  In 
the  US,  balance  of  payments"  The  pro- 
posals (none  partlcuUirly  novel)  range  from 
curtailing  government  spending  abroad  to 
granting  ttix  incentives  on  exports  lEPA 
estimates  that  these  reconnmendatlon.s.  If 
adopted  in  total,  would  add  some  $3.2  billion 
to  the  plus  side  of  the  US    payments  ledger. 

The  recommendations  are  coming  at  an 
appropriate  time.  First-quarter  figures  show 
the  US,  payments  deficit  running  at  a  rate 
of  $2,3  billion  for  the  year,  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  1965  deficit  was  only  $1.3  billion. 

The  carefully  worded  report  is  critical  of, 
among  other  tilings,  the  Administration's 
restraint  on  direct  investments  abroad  by 
US  firms  The  restraint,  according  to  lEPA, 
is  not  the  way  to  go  about  reducing  the  U.S. 
payments  deflcit.  lEPA  points  out  that  the 
private  sector  consistently  generates  a  pay- 
ments surplus  as  a  re.sult  of  export  surpluses 
and  income  on  direct  overseas  Investments. 
Federal  spending  (foreign  aid.  military,  and 
the  llkei,  however,  has  been  just  as  con- 
slsteiuly  "in  deficit  by  over  $3  billion  a  year." 
The  economic  research  group  urges  that  re- 
straints, "voluntary  and  other,"  on  direct 
overseas  Investments  be  ended  as  soon  as 
practical. 

The  report  also  takes  a  swipe  at  the  1962 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  The  act  should  be 
reMsod,  the  report  says,  to  "make  it  a  better 
iiistrtiment  to  achieve  US  cimmerclal  ob- 
jective.s  "  It  is  time,  lEPA  adds,  to  "cease 
putting  undeflnable  political  objectives 
aherid  of  clearly  definable  economic 
advantages," 

In  calling  for  revision  of  the  1962  act 
i»'hlch  expires  In  June  1967i,  lEPA  also 
urges  the  U,S.  to  take  a  more  hard-noeed 
approach  to  international  trade  bargaining. 
It  calls  for  a  complete  reassessment  of  U.S. 
policies  "unhampered  by  historical  and  In- 
tellectual predilections."  For  Instance,  lEPA 
would  like  the  US,  to  abandon  Its  uncondi- 


tional MFN  (most- favored-nation)  policy  in 
favor  oi  a  conditional  one. 

"The  VS  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  the 
principal  country  In  the  world  granting 
jMFN]  treatment  to  others  while  absorb- 
ing the  economic  shocks  of  discriminations 
implicit  In  the  organization  of  trading  areas 
on  other  continents."  It  maintains,  A  condi- 
tional MPN  pKJilcy  is  likely  to  result  In  freer 
trade  [In  an  expanding  world  economy! 
faster  than  "negotiating  over  tariffs  by  meth- 
ods Involving  built-in  obstacles,"  lEPA 
believes. 


See  the  Light,  'Uncle  Sam 
(By  Don  Oakley) 

The  balance  of  payments  problem — in  sim- 
ple terms,  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  money  that  leaves  this  country  and  the 
amount  that  comes  in  every  year — continues 
to  be  worrisome. 

The  deflcit  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
ran  at  an  annual  rate  of  $2JJ  billion,  com- 
pared with  $1.3  billion  for  all  of  1966. 

This  need  not  be.  says  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Association.  This  privately 
financed  economic  research  group  has  Jtist 
issued  a  batch  of  proposals  which  It  claims 
could  improve  the  payments  picture  by  at 
least  $3  billion 

The  association's  study  points  out  that  for 
several  years  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, as  a  result  of  export  surpluses  and  in- 
come on  private  Investments  abroad,  has 
generated  a  payments  surplus.  It  Is  federal 
spending  overseas  (foreign  aid,  military  out- 
lays, etc,)  tbat  has  been  "consistently  In  dif- 
ficulty by  over  $3  billion  a  year," 

In  the  foreign  aid  field,  the  research  group 
recommends  greater  emphasis  on  private  In- 
vestment projects  and  the  creation  of  an  In- 
ternational aid  agency  to  foster  an  interna- 
tional sharing  of  the  global  aid  burden  It 
also  suggests  that  US,  military  forces  be  re- 
duced In  countries  unwilling  to  co-operate  In 
efforts  to  reduce  this  country's  payments 
problem. 

Other  recommendations  Include  tax  Incen- 
tives for  exports  and  Incentives  for  foreign 
visitors  to  America, 

The  study  seems  deserving  of  a  close  read- 
ing in  Washington,  Something  else  seems 
sure:  Backing  into  a  new  kind  of  isolationism 
by  discouraging  private  American  tourism 
and  private  American  Investment  abroad, 
which  are  two  of  the  current  strategies,  is 
not  going  to  solve  this  public  problem. 

(Prom  Foreign  Letter.  June  17,  1966]    " 

U.S.  ofHclals  have  grasped  the  wrong  end 
of  the  stick  In  their  fight  against  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit,  according  to  a  new,  well 
documented  study  of  the  problem, 

TTie  point  is  that  long-term  difficulties  are 
being  met  with  remedies  that  can  be  ade- 
qtlfcte  only  for  the  short  term. 

This  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  book.  "The 
United  States  Balance  of  Paj-ments— An  Ap- 
praisal of  U.S.  Economic  Strategy,"  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Economic  Policy 
Association  at  $10  00  a  copy. 

Membership  of  the  Association  Includes  20 
major  US,  corporations  which  do  business 
internationally. 

It  would  therefore  be  expected  that  the 
study  would  seek  other  means  than  limiting 
investment  abroad  to  achieve  a  payments 
balance. 

The  book,  however,  is  neither  a  polemic 
nor  a  l.iwyer's  argument.  It  consists  of  facts 
on  U,S,  aid,  trade,  and  Investment  gathered 
over  two  years  by  a  staff  directed  by  Dr  N,  R, 
Danlellan,  lEPA  founder. 

He  won  prevlotis  fame  as  the  principal 
architect  of  the  program  for  construction  of 
the  St,  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Persistence  of  the  pajTnents  problem 
should  m  Itself  rule  out  the  temporary  reme- 
dies based  on  political  expediency. 


The  Johnson  Administration  unquestlOQ- 
ably  agrees  with  the  Association  that  tbsrs 
should  be  a  definite  time  limit  on  the  hoM- 
down  on  overseas  Investments,  now  in  effect. 

A  major  contribution  of  the  new  study, 
however,  may  be  that  It  shows  the  need  to 
realize  that  the  payments  problem  is  not  Just 
going  to  blow  away — through  expansloiH  of 
the  U.S,  economy  or  by  any  other  meajis. 

It  is  a  nettle  that  will  have  to  be  grasped — 
with  the  Government  required  to  do  most  of 
the  grasping. 

The  X^,S  has  had  a  payments  deflcit  In 
every  vear  since  1950,  except  for  1867,  From 
1960  tiirough  1956,  deficits  averaged  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  year,  and  were  not  considered  serious. 
Some  thought  them  helpful,  since  U.S,  r'.ol- 
lars  were  In  short  supply  abroad,  and  U.S. 
goods  in  demand,  especially  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  fxjetwar  reconstruction  period. 

Prom  1958  to  1964.  deficits  ranged  from  tS 
biUlon  to  M  billion  a  year,  a  rate  that  is  not 
sustainable  over  a  period  of  time.  Yet,  for 
most  of  this  period  of  high  deficits,  the  do- 
mestic economy  was  strong  and  rising,  and 
wholesale  price  levels  held  unusually  steady. 

U.S,  direct  foreign  investment  has.  in  fact, 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  more  stable  and  posi- 
tive factors  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
in  this  century. 

In  addition,  direct  investment  abroad  is 
essential  to  the  continued  growth  of  exports 
— a  major  Administration  goal.  Aggressive 
selling  from  the  U,S,  by  itself,  independent 
of  investments,  has  proven  an  Uluslon, 
through  figures  gathered  by  Commerce  De- 
partment. 

Overseas  Government  spending  is  main 
cause  of  the  US  deficits. 

The  answer  does  not  lie  in  the  US  pulling 
back  from  Its  many  world  commitments  and 
retreating  to  an  isolationist  shell, 

A  significant  fact  reported  by  the  lEPA 
study  Is  that  the  commodity  trade  surplus 
has  permitted  the  tnuiEfer  of  capital  re- 
sources for  foreign  sJd — on  a  scale  much 
greater  than  would  have  been  possible  other- 
viise. 

In  addition.  It  Is  very  doubtful  that  the 
us  could  have  maintained  \1&  military  pres- 
ence in  various  parts  of  the  world  without 
the  earnings  of  direct  investments. 

With  the  expansion  of  military  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam,  the  long-term  picture  on 
the  pa\-ment6  deficit  "does  not  appear  en- 
couraging without  basic  changes  in  U.S  pol- 
icy" Prolonged  limitations  on  capital  ex- 
port will  only  weaken  whatever  long-range 
strength  now  exists. 

Recommendations  for  p>oUcy  change  are 
spelled  out. 

The  study  finds  it  possible  to  ciiange  the 
U.S,  payments  system  favorably  by  "at  least 
$3  billion"  a  year,  even  with  the  growing  ex- 
penditures for  the  Vietnam  War  and  In- 
creased Imports  , 

A  saving  of  $400  million  should  result 
from  revising  foreign  aid  programs,  basically 
by  providing  American  goods  and  services  for 
specific  projects  rather  than  cash. 

Additional  CAsh  income  from  farm  product 
sales,  with  cash  replacing  PL  4^0  transac- 
tions (except  in  emergency  situations  such 
as  India),  would  add  an  estimated  $450  mil- 
lion. 

Reduction  or  redeployment  of  U.S  forces 
In  Europe  should  save  $350  million. 

Revision  of  export  policy,  to  include  tax 
incentives  on  exports  expanding  regional 
trade  area  concepts  under  GATT.  and  to  stop 
placing  of  "undeflnable  political  objectives 
ahead  of  clearly  definable  economic  advan- 
tages,''  as  well  as  capitalizing  on  East-West 
trade  op{>ort  unities,  should  increase  the 
trade  surplus  by  at  least  $500  million  to  $800 
million. 

A  continuing  annual  increase  of  $500  mil- 
lion in  investment  Income  can  be  expect«d. 
If  restraints  on  direct  Investment  are  lifted. 
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Hl(b«r  Interest  rates  aod  restraints  on 
long-term  banking  and  portrollo  capital 
movements  ahould  keep  $500  million  ai 
bome. 

Tourist  Income  can  be  Increased  $260  mil- 
lion a  year,  via  securing  through  diplomatic 
negotiations  lower  trans-AtUuitlc  fares  for 
Buropeans.  plus  subsidies  In  the  form  of  dol- 
lar coupons  ( for  students,  clubs,  and  foreign 
group  travelers),  and  raising  the  travel  serv- 
ice budget. 

Such  proposals  do  not  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  slogans. 

The  payment*  problem  Itself  Is  baffling  to 
most  Americans,  who  cannot  see  how  the 
most  powerful  and  richest  nation  In  the 
world  can  run  Into  consistent  deficits  In 
world  transactions. 

The  major  need  now.  It  would  seem,  U  for 
Waahlngton  officialdom  to  realize  that  It  Is  a 
long-term  problem  requiring  action  at  the 
Executive  level,  as  well  as  with  support  from 
Congress. 

UnUl  It  Is  solved,  the  U.S.  will  remain 
handicapped  In  carrying  out  national  pur- 
poses by  restraints  In  other  countries.  The 
list  of  proposed  remedies  will  bear  serious 
study. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  13,  19661 
OoLD  OuTFi-ow  Study  Urges  New  Solutions 
Washington,  June  12.— A  series  of  "hard- 
nosed"  recommendations  for  solving  the 
American  balance  of  payments  problem 
emerged  today  from  a  major  study  of  the 
problem  by  the  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy association. 

The  30-odd  proposals  include  a  far 
tougher  foreign  aid  policy,  troop  reductions 
abroad  In  all  cases  where  the  host  country 
does  not  help  offset  the  balance  of  payments 
cost,  and  a  possible  North  Atlantic  free  trade 
area  that  would  Initially  exclude  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market 

One  of  the  more  unu.sual  suggestions  Is 
that  the  government  partially  subsidize 
thru  "dollar  coupons"  gome  classes 
of   foreign   tourleta,  such   as  students. 

A  basic  theme  of  the  157-page  study  Is  that 
the  one  area  that  the  United  States  should 
not  restrict  Is  private  direct  Investment 
abroad.  There  Is  also  no  suggestion  for 
higher  tariffs  or  other  curbs  on  Imports. 

The  International  Economic  Policy  associ- 
ation Is  headed  by  N  R  Danellan,  an  econo- 
mist, who  directed  the  study  published  to- 
day. The  association  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
a  number  of  corporations  that  operate  Inter- 
nationally. 

A  major  conclusion  is  that  the  deficit  In 
the  balance  of  payment.s  is  largely  attribut- 
able to  government  expenditures,  and  that 
private  activities,  taken  as  a  whole,  produce 
a  surplus. 

Underlying  many  of  the  recommendations 
Is  the  view  that  solution  of  the  balance  of 
payments  problem  should  take  precedence 
over  other  long-held  poAltlons  in  government 
policy. 

The  key  proposal  In  the  trade  field  Is  that 
the  United  States  abandon  the  hitherto 
sacred  most- favored  nation  principle. 


SCHOOL     MILK     PROGRAM     NEEDS 
$115   MILLION  FO^  FISCAL   1967 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.'  Mr.  President,  as 
I  indicated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
yesterday,  the  administration,  in  the 
person  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man, has  now  come  out  in  support  of  a 
permanent  special  milk  program  for 
schoolchildren  with  no  set  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  appro- 
priated under  the  program.  Conse- 
quently, we  shoiild  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  program  needs  for  fiscal   1967. 


while  continuing  to  preas  for  early  enact- 
ment of  legislation  for  extension  of  the 
program. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $103 
million  for  the  school  milk  program.  A 
Senate-approved  appropriation  of  $108 
million  was  cut  In  coriference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  to  the  $103  mil- 
lion figure.  As  a  result  the  Federal 
reimbursement  rate  to  program  partici- 
pants had  to  be  cut  by  5  percent.  When 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  decided  to 
withhold  $3  million  of  the  $103  million 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1966.  an  addi- 
tional cut  of  5  percent  in  the  Federal 
reimbursement  rate  took  place  for  a 
total  cut  of  10  percent. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  this  trend  and 
provide  full  funding  for  the  program  in 
fiscal  1967.  we  must  provide  at  least  $110 
million  on  the  basis  of  the  present  school 
age  population  and  current  program 
participation.  The  $10  miUlon  should 
restore  the  10-percent  reimbursement 
cut  that  was  necessary  when  the  pro- 
gram was  held  to  $100  million  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

However,  a  projected  increase  in  en- 
rollment In  public  and  nonpublic  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  pupils  of 
almost  2  percent  in  1966-67  will  require 
an  additional  $2  million  for  the  school 
milk  program  if  it  is  to  keep  pace  with 
increasing  school  enrollments.  An  addi- 
tional $3  million  should  be  adequate  to 
take  care  of  increased  participation  by 
schools,  nurseries,  summer  camps  and 
child-care  institutions  across  the  coun- 
try. The  total,  then,  would  be  $115  mil- 
lion for  the  school  milk  program  in 
fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  67  Sen- 
ators who  have  joined  me  In  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  make  the  school  milk 
program  permanent,  as  well  as  the  many 
others  who  have  told  me  of  their  support 
for  the  program,  will  not  only  continue 
to  press  for  early  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion extending  the  program,  but  will  also 
join  me  in  an  effort  to  see  that  the  pro- 
gram gets  $115  million  in  this  year's 
agriculture  appropriations  bill. 


SENATOR  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 
HONORED  FOR  SERVICE  TO  BLIND 
ON  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ACT  HE 
AUTHORED— PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON AND  SECRETARY  GARDNER 
JOIN  IN  TRIBtKTE 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Monday.  June  20,  was  the  30th  annlver- 
sai7  of  the  signing  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act,  the  legislation  which  pro- 
vides the  nationwide  program  of  vend- 
ing stands  operated  on  Federal  property 
by  blind  persons.  President  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  signed  the  pioneering  legls- 
latioVi. 

This  measure,  as  we  know,  carries  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1 
who  was  the  principal  author  of  the  bill. 
At  that  time,  our  dedicated  colleague 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  his  second  term.  The  Sen- 
ate author  was  the  late  Morris  Sheppard. 
a  distinguished  senator  from  Texas,  who 


served  in  this  body  for  30  years,  longer 
than  any  other  person  In  the  history  of 
Texas. 

In  recognition  of  Senator  Randolph's 
efforts  In  securing  enactment  of  this 
humanitarian  measure,  the  Washington, 
DC.  host  Lions  Club  sponsored  a  lunch- 
eon In  his  honor.  The  testimonial,  in- 
cluding a  telegram  from  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  was  a  timely  tribute  to 
the  man  who  30  years  ago  combined  the 
vision  and  energy  to  act  in  providing 
blind  persons  a  program  through  which 
they  could  become  productive  members 
of  society. 

A  brief  review  of  the  progress  of  the 
vending  stand  operations  Is  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  significant  successes 
achieved  by  our  Nation's  blind  persons 
in  leading  purposeful  lives.  From  a  1937 
total  of  170  stands  the  program  In  1956 
showed  1.727  stands,  operated  by  1,804 
blind  men  and  women  with  average  net 
earnings  of  $2,532.  By  the  end  of  fiscal 
1965.  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,  the  nationwide  breakdown  In- 
cludes 2.575  stands.  2,806  operators,  with 
average  net  Income  of  $4,716  and  gross 
sales  in  excess  of  $59  million.  This  In- 
cludes .stands  on  Federal,  State  and  local 
installations.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  over 
80  percent  in  net  earning  and  over  50 
percent  In  citizens  participating  since 
1957. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  tribute  to  Senator  Ra.n- 
DOLPH.  It  was  a  meaningful  occasion  for 
the  many  persons  present,  who  had  ac- 
tively pursued  programs  of  assistance  for 
the  blind  and  who  have  shared  a  com- 
mon bond  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

Former  Representative  from  Illinois, 
Calvin  Johnson,  served  as  the  master  of 
ceremonies.  This  industry  and  civic 
leader  knows  well  the  extensive  efforts 
which  resulted  in  Public  Law  732,  74th 
Congress,  and  he  expressed  in  moving 
words  his  praise  of  Senator  Randolph. 

President  John.son  messaged  this  com- 
mendation : 

Thirty  years  ago  Jennings  Randolph,  a 
young  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, offered  new  hope  to  those  who  lack  the 
ability  to  see  but  who  have  the  determination 
to  be  self-reliant  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
you  in  tribute  to  our  good  friend.  Senator 
Randolph  I  send  him  my  warmest  personal 
wishes  and  congratulations. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  John  W,  Gardner,  whose  De- 
partment implements  the  vending  stand 
program,  praised  the  West  Virginia  leg- 
islator for  his  pioneering  efforts  not  only 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  but  also  for  all  the 
handicapped. 

Mr.  President,  three  presentations 
were  made  by  leaders  closely  associated 
with  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  other 
handicapped  persons.  These  included; 
"A  Citation  to  Jennings  Randolph — Dis- 
tinguished Legislator,  Eminent  Lion, 
Humanitarian,  Christian  Gentleman," 
presented  by  William  H.  GlUlam,  presi- 
dent, Washington  host  Lions  Club;  "A 
Citation  for  Meritorious  Service,"  pre- 
.sented  by  J.  Leo  Lynch,  chairman  of  the 
IXstrlct  of  Columbia  Commissioner's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped;  and  a  plaque  presented  by 
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H  Paul  Messmer.  technical  adviser  to  the 
president's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped. 

In  acceptance  remarks,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph described  his  years  of  cherished 
association  with  work  for  the  blind  as  a 
member  of  Lions  International  and  as  a 
past  district  governor  of  the  clubs  in 
West  Virginia.  His  moving  words  elo- 
quently expressed  admiration  for  those 
valiant  workers,  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind,  who  placed  themselves  un- 
stlntingly  Into  the  action  which  makes 
the  stor>'  of  the  vending  stand  program, 
especially  those  whose  efforts  have  sel- 
dom been  mentioned  In  print.  He  called 
attention  particularly  to  Leonard  Rob- 
inson, who  when  the  Randolph -Sheppard 
Act  was  passed,  was  supervisor  of  serv- 
ices for  the  blind  section,  District  of 
Columbia  Rehabilitation  Ser\-ice,  and  t-o 
Joseph  Clunk,  an  early  apostle  of  the 
vending  stand  movement.  Both  men  are 
blind. 

Senator  Randolph  stated: 

This  program  has  provided  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  substantial  employment  of  ca- 
pable blind  business  men  and  women,  but 
It  has  made  an  even  greater  contribution  In 
the  demon.stratlon  of  the  abilities  of  blind 
persons.  On  a  national  basis,  these  efficient 
business  persons,  by  means  of  dally  contacts 
with  the  general  public,  do  more  to  estab- 
lish a  positive  Image  of  the  competitive  abil- 
ities of  a  blind  person  than  in  almost  any 
other  media.  They  become  sellers  and  buy- 
ers eiiid  most  Important  productive  members 
of  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  ho.st  Lions  Club 
for  their  continuing;  activities  in  devel- 
oping constructive  programs  for  the 
blind  and  I  congratulate  them  for  spon- 
soring the  tribute  to  the  >farsighted 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  on  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Act,  coauthored  by  the  former 
Texas  Senator.  Morris  Sheppard 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thatAhe  program  for  the  luncheon, 
the  telegram  from  the  President,  the  re- 
marks flf  former  Representative  John- 
son, aiifl  the  list  of  those  who  were  recog- 
nized/be printed  at  this  point  In  the 
REro/D. 

<ere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wa/ ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

/follows ; 

it.MARKS    BY    THE    HONORABLE    CaLVIN    D. 

Johnson 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  average  person  had 
gotKl  reason  to  fear  the  loss  of  sight  because 
11  priictically  guaranteed  that  the  afflicted 
would  be  idle  for  the  balance  of  his  life— 
that  he  would  be  dependent  on  the  charity 
of  the  community  or  his  family  for  personal 
support  and  would  be  even  more  dependent 
on  others  for  personal  activity  of  any  kind. 
In  every  sense  of  the  word — physical  blind- 
nes.s  was  synonymous  with  disability  In  a 
toth!  sense. 

Our  honored  guest.  Jennings  Randolph, 
sponsored  legislation  In  Congress  to  bring 
hope  to  the  blindpd  He  knew  that  all  the 
welfare  fund8,4tfthe  world  could  not  neu- 
tralize Ui«-''tmpact  of  blindness  That  3 
ineals„.f»^  day  would  not  provide  the  food 
iirv  to  make  life  worthwhile 

Prior  to  1936,  blind  persons  were  consld- 
Med  to  be  of  no  value  for  rehabilitation. 
That  Is  was  a  waste  of  funds  to  give  them 
training.     The  Bandolph-Sheppard  Act  la  the 


first  federal  recc^nltlon  of  the  employment 
needs  for  blinded  persons.  At  the  time  of 
Its  passage,  all  of  the  states  combined  ap- 
propriated less  than  $20,000.00  a  year  with 
which  to  provide  services  that  might  be 
called  rehabilitation.  A  blind  person  might 
be  given  work  In  a  broom  shop  or  weave  rag 
rugs  at  home  or  make  a  few  flowers  to  sell 
to  his  neighbors.  This  was  his  sentence  by 
society  regardless  of  prior  employment  ex- 
jserience,  education,  personality,  family  needs 
or  any  other  conditions. 

There  were  many  skeptics  who  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a  blind  person  could  or  should  try 
to  operate  a  business  more  extensive  than 
the  sale  of  a  few  magazines  or  newspapers. 
Our  honored  guest  was  not  in  this  group 
His  legislation  presented  major  employment 
suggestions  without  restricting  consideration 
of  any  other  type  of  employment.  Refresh- 
ment stands  In  Federal  buildings  have  In- 
spired similar  employment  In  thousands  of 
office  buildings,  hospitals  and  Industrial 
plants.  Placement  of  the  blinded  In  Industry 
would  provide  work  for  persons  mainly  suited 
to  factory  employment  and  would  encourage 
and  develop  industrial  production  activities 
for  thousands  who  lived  in  our  highly  In- 
dustrialized communities.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph realized  that  these  forms  of  employ- 
ment would  become  educational  outposts  In 
the  wilderness  of  public  opinion  and  would 
break  down  the  barriers  for  blinded  persons, 
many  of  whom  could  continue  their  careers 
as  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
sighted,  as  attorneys,  as  administrators  of 
business  and  social  service  programs,  as  man- 
agers of  busines  activities,  news  reporters, 
musicians  and  all  the  rest  of  the  thousands 
of  activities  in  which  we  all  e.irn  a  living. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  became  the 
battering  ram  that  his  opened  the  doors  of 
employment,  which  enables  the  blinded  per- 
son to  have  his  and  her  chance  to  prove  every 
day,  that  blindness  is  not  a  total  disability 
unless  the  sighted  world  insists  on  making  it 
so.  As  a  result  of  the  administration  of  this 
act  between  1936  and  1943.  the  first  author- 
ization to  grant  funds  to  the  States  specifi- 
cally for  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons 
was  Included  in  Public  Law  113  and  the  Bar- 
don-La  Pollette  Act  provided  for  the  use  of 
these  funds  by  the  State  agencies 

Today  the  refreshment  business  stands  In 
Federal  and  other  buildings  do  an  annual 
business  of  more  than  59  million  dollars  and 
hundreds  of  blind  persons  have  Incomes  far 
greater  than  they  would  be  receiving  If  they 
were  sighted.  TTie  state  agencies  appropri- 
ate 7' 2  million  dollars  annually  and  federal 
funds  assigned  to  the  states  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  blind  persons  Is  approximately 
$13,000,000.00  La£t  year  5.500  blind  persons 
were  rehabilitated  in  our  land  as  compared 
with  one  or  two  a  year  before  1936  Very 
rapidly  we  are  noting  the  change  In  the  atti- 
tude of  sighted  people  toward  physical 
blindness 

In  1936.  we  said  to  our  blinded  nelghbo^— 
you  can't  do  this  or  you  shouldn't  do  ■mat. 
Today  we  approach  our  blinded  neighbor 
from  a  positive  point  of  view,  we  help  him 
analyze  the  duties  of  the  occupations  In 
which  he  wishes  to  engage.  No  longer  do 
we  say — you  cant^ — but  we  do  SF.y — you  are 
an  able  person  and  we  will  do  everv'thlng  we 
can    to    help    you    continue    normal    living. 

Practically  all  of  the  states  have  enacted 
laws  following  the  intent  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  act  and  virtually  every  country  in 
the  world  Is  providing  rehabilitation  services 
to  its  blind  based  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  A  native  In 
Uganda,  Brazil.  India,  Palestine.  Egypt  or 
England  may  never  have  heard  of  Jennings 
Randolph  although  his  fame  began  to 
develop  many  years  before  Congress  approved 
this  legislation  In  every  sense  of  the  word 
the  emancipation  proclamation  for  blind 
persons  throughout  the  world  Is  eynonomous 


with  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  and  the 
grateful  prayers  oi  millions  are  lifted  for  Its 
sponsors.  We  Join  with  them  in  their  grate- 
fulness and  I  proudly  present  a  fellow  Lion, 
my  piersonal  friend  and  former  colleague — 
the  Honorable  Jennings  Rantkjlph — United 
States  Senator  from  the  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Testimonial  Lttncheon  roB  twe  Honorablc 
Jennings  Randolph,  Sponsoeed  bt  th« 
Washington  Host  Lions  Clttb,  June  20, 
1966,  Mattloweb  Hotel 

PROGEAM 

Invocation:  Rev.  Thomas  A  Stone.  Ph  D, 
Pastor,  National  Presbyterian  Church. 

Introductions:  Hon  Calvin  D  Johnson.  Di- 
rector of  Customer  Relations,  Remington 
Rand  Division  of  Sf)«rry  Rand  Corporation, 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Presentations  J  Leo  Lynch,  Chairman, 
DC  Commissioners'  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Physically  Handlcaped.  H  Paul 
Messmer,  Technical  Advisor,  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapi>ed; 
■William  H,  Gil  Ham,  President,  Washington 
Host  Llons^lub. 

Musical  selection  Robert  C.  Nicholson. 
Baritone;  Sampson  P.  Holland.  Accompanist. 

Response:    Hon    Jennxngs  Randolph. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Stone. 


Tti.ECRAM  From  the  President  or  the  UM'iel 
States 

June  20,  19«6. 
Hon  Calvtn  Johnson, 
W ashington  Host  Lions  Clu'b, 
Washington.  D  C  : 

Thirty  years  ago  Jennings  Randolph,  a 
young  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, offered  new  hope  to  those  who  lack 
the  ability  to  see  but  who  have  the  deter- 
mination to  be  self-reliant. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  which  he  co- 
sponsored,  authorized  the  establishment  of 
concession  stands  to  be  operated  by  the  blind 
While  their  earnings  are  not  extravagant, 
some  2,700  blind  persons  now  conduct  these 
stands  across  the#Iatlon  and  enjoy  the  qual- 
ity of  pride  that  is  born  of  se'.f-sufflclency. 

On  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  this  In- 
spiring act.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  you  In 
tribute  to  our  good  friend.  Senat-jr  Randolph 
I  send  him  my  wannest  personal  wishes  and 
congra  tul  at  ton  s . 

Lyndon  B  Johnson. 


Special  GrESTS  Present 
Norman  W  Plerson.  Director  of  Department 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia:  Rev  Thoma*  A,  Stone.  Ph.D.. 
Pastor,  National  Presbyterian  Church:  Ed- 
ward K  Maloney  President.  Washington  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind;  Calvin  J  McM^lon, 
Governor,  District  22-C,  Lions  International; 
Hon,  John  W  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare;  Mrs  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, and  Frank,  son  of  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Randolph:  H  Paul  Meeemer.  Technical  Ad- 
visor to  President's  Committee  on  Einploy- 
ment  of  the  Handicapped.  J  Leo  Lynch. 
Chairman  of  D  C  Commissioners'  Committee 
on  Emplov-ment  of  the  Handicapped:  Wil- 
liam H  Dyer,  one  of  the  Founders  of  Waah- 
ington  Society  for  the  Blind.  Senator  Rmph 
W  YARBORoroH  chairman  of  the  Poet  OfTlce 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate. 

Edmond  L  Browning,  Jr  ,  President,  DC 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  Joseph 
F  Clunk.  Director  of  Special  Sales,  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  and  an  original 
member  of  the  Washington  Society  for  the 
Blind;  Charles  Gallozzl  Assistant  Chief, 
Division  for  the  Blind.  US  Library  of  Con- 
gress; J  Arthur  Johnson  Executive  Director, 
Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind;  George 
Keller,  Supervisor.  Maryland  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  OfBce;  David  Krause.  3rd  Vice 
President,   American    Council   of   the    Blind; 
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Dougias  MacFarland,  Chief,  Services  for  tbe 
Blind.  Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Admlnla* 
txatlon.  Deparunaut  or  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

I>eonard  A.  Robinson,  Sup«rvL8or,  Division 
at  Services  lor  tbe  Visually  Impaired,  D.C. 
Vocational  RehabUltatloii  Offlce;  Tbocaas 
Herron,  Executive  Director.  Washington  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind:  Charles  W.  HUlegeUt, 
Past  President,  and  a  long-time  member  of 
the  Wa<ihlD«ton  Society  for  the  Blind:  Carl 
Bacon,  Executive  Director,  Blinded  Veterans 
Association;  and  the  splendid  program  chair- 
man, Wylle  W.  BeuTOW, 


STUDENT  COMMENCEMENT  AD- 
DRESSES AT  UNION,  MAINE,  HIGH 
SCHOOL,  JUNE  23.  1966 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  on  June 
10  It  was  my  pleasure  to  speak  at  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Union  High 
School.  Union,  Maine. 

Sjjecial  rewards  to  me  were  the  gradu- 
ation addresses  by  VaJedictorlan  Carol 
Hardie,  Salutatorian  Zoa  Hawes,  and 
First  Honor  Essayist  Debby  Leonard. 

Their  words  gave  me  renewed  faith  In 
today's  youth  and  confidence  in  tomor- 
row's leaders. 

This  year's  high  school  graduates  are 
the  best  educated  generation  of  teenagers 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  The 
quality  of  the  graduation  addresses  con- 
vinced me  that  the  maturity  of  these 
young  adults  equals  their  knowledge. 

Miss  Hardie,  Miss  Hawes,  and  Miss 
Leonard  demonstrated  that  their  gen- 
eration Is  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  their  lives  and  careers,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  and  national  ful- 
fillment, and  the  tasks  that  older  gener- 
ations of  Americans  have  not  com- 
pleted. 

They  demonstrated  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
world  they  inherit,  and  capable  of  meet- 
ing its  challenges  They  demonstrated 
their  desire  to  make  that  world  a  better 
one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  addresses  appear  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

W«  Hold  ths  Kbts  to  A  Brrrra  World 
(By  Carol  Hardie.  valedictorian) 

We  are  surrounded  by  doors  Some  we 
have  opened,  but  some  are  siHl  locXed  tight. 
We  hold  the  keys  to  these  closed  doors,  but 
they  are  only  of  value  If  we  use  them.  They 
are  the  keys  to  life.  They  are  the  keys  to 
a  better  world. 

Tonight  we  are  graduating  from  high 
school  For  twelve  years  we  have  walked  the 
corridors  of  basic  learning  We  now  must 
turn  the  key  to  the  door  of  further  education 
and  step  through.  We  must  not  step  through 
and  slop.  We  must  continue  on  by  self  in- 
BtnicUon,  vocaUonal  training,  or  college.  At 
tlmee  throughout  our  lives  we  will  be 
tempted  to  cloee  the  door  to  further  knowl- 
edge. However,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
retain  an  Inquisitive  mind 

BducaUon  will  provide  the  key  to  another 
room,  the  room  of  successful  living.  There 
U  Btxa  competition  In  the  business  world. 
To  compete,  one  la  required  to  have  an  alert 
and  educated  mind.  No  longer  can  tHe 
young  roach  the  ultimate  of  subceas  without 


first  having  opened  the  door  to  further  edu- 
cation. 

There  are  other  doors  to  open  with  our 
keys.  TTiey  are  the  doors  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  first  o{>ened  by  our 
country's  founding  father*.  We,  too,  must 
open  these  doors  for  ourselves  and  for  all 
people  of  the  world.  Otir  basic  freedoms  are 
the  moet  precloua  Ideals  we  have.  We  can 
open  these  doors  by  conquering  the  powers 
of  hatred.  Inequality.  Ignorance,  and  Im- 
morality While  In  this  passageway,  we  must 
use  our  energy  to  recognize  trouble,  establish 
a  cure,  and  take  action  to  effect  that  cure. 
No  longer  should  problems  be  recognized  but 
no  action  taken.  A  century  ago  John  Stuart 
Mills  said  that  man  may  cause  evil  by  his 
Inactions  aa  well  as  his  actions,  but  In  either 
case  he  Is  to  blame.  Thus,  we  must  open  the 
doors  to  concern,  responslbllty.  and  eictlon. 
The  door  to  apathy  may  remain  locked:  we 
ne«»d  no  key  to  It. 

We  are  traveling  these  passageways  and 
rooms  with  people  of  every  race  and  creed. 
We  must  open  the  doors  to  concern,  under- 
standing, and  respect  for  these  people.  These 
young  people  are  also  pointing  their  hopes 
and  ambitions  towards  a  better  world.  To- 
gether, we  can  open  the  door  to  brotherhood 
for  all.  Then,  the  door  to  world  peace  will 
be  only  a  few  steps  away. 

The  keys  to  new  frontiers  are  numerous. 
TTielr  doors  are  waiting  to  be  opened  Science 
la  constantly  finding  new  frontiers  to  con- 
quer In  space,  on  earth,  and  under  water 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  projects  in  outer 
space  but— how  many  realize  there  Is  as  much 
unknown  about  the  life  an^  conditions  under 
the  oceans?  Some  of  us  may  open  the  door 
to  the  science  of  oceanography  and  discover 
Its  true  existence.  Also  behind  the  door  to 
science  He  the  answers  to  the  problems  of 
air  and  water  pollution,  population  explo- 
tlon,  and  declimng  amounts  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

While  some  of  us  hold  the  key  to  the  door 
of  science,  others  hold  the  key  to  the  door 
to  public  service.  Upon  entering  this  door 
one  might  be  confronted  with  the  problems 
of  highway  safety,  crime,  or  poverty  Our 
generation  is  faced  with  these  problems 
It  Is  our  responsibility  to  use  our  keys  and 
attempt  to  solve  them. 

I  have  named  only  a  few  problems  with 
which  we  will  be  concerned  In  the  fields  of 
science,  human  relations,  education,  and 
world  understanding.  Each  of  us  graduating 
here  tonight  must  decide  for  himself  which 
doors  he  will  open  with  his  keys  Some  are 
locked  tight;  some  are  already  open.  Those 
that  take  strength  and  courage  to  open  are 
those  leading  to  a  better  world.  Those  that 
are  easily  opened  are  traps.  They  lead  to 
crime,  greed.  Ignorance.  Immorality,  and 
apathy.  We  must  close  these  doors  and  board 
them  over  forever.  If  the  world  Is  to  be 
more  beautiful,  we  must  struggle  to  open 
the  opposite  kind  of  door.  We  can  and  must 
continue  to  open  the  doors  to  euhghteiunent 
and  enrichment. 

Each  of  us  has  some  special  talent:  musical, 
athletic.  Intellectual  or  simply,  love.  These, 
also,  are  keys  to  a  better  world.  Use  them 
and  the  world  will  flourish:  neglect  them  and 
there  may  be  no  world.  Our  civilization  Is 
looking  for  youth  who  care,  who  think,  who 
dream.  I  dare  you  to  use  your  keys  Open 
the  right  doors.  Close  the  wrong  doors 
Give  your  best  talents  to  the  world.  Make 
It  a  better  place  to  live.  We  hold  the  keys 
to  the  kingdom.  The  world  dares  us  to  use 
them. 


JtTNK  10.  1966 


Casol  Haroix 


"Music  Hath  CHAiMs" 
(By  Zoa  Hawes.  salutatorian) 
On  behalf  of  the  class  of   1866    It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  our  graduation 


exercises.  This  is  the  hour  we  here  before 
you  have  been  walttng  for,  not  Just  walung 
but  working;  working  lor  our  own  Indlrli- 
ual  goals.  Prom  tl»  Ume  of  birth  It  U  a  mat- 
ter of  reaching  out.  farther  and  farther  to 
achieve  those  goals  that  lie  In  the  distance 
Now  that  we  the  class  of  1966  have  reached 
a  threshold,  perhaps  we  are  a  little  hesitant 
of  passing  through,  but  with  good  Judgment 
and  self  confldence.  what  is  there  to  fear? 

We  are  not  too  young  to  realize  what  strife 
there  Is  in  the  world  today,  but  there  is  also 
a  penslveness  that  may  be  obtained  through 
the  art  of  music. 

Today  about  13,700,000  young  people- 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  entire  United  States 
population  under  21  play  some  musical  In- 
strument.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  more  than 
300  per  cent  in  the  past  15  years.  In  the 
same  period  of  time,  school  bands  and  or- 
chestras have  nearly  doubled. 

This  year  United  States  companies  manu- 
facturing musical  Instruments  exj^ect  to  see 
their  combined  sales  soar  to  more  than  8900  - 
000.000  a  larger  sum  than  the  United  State* 
public  spends  on  cameras,  comic  books,  play- 
ing cards,  and  sports  events  put  together. 

Among  these  musical  instruments  the  pi- 
ano and  guitar  lead  all  others  In  pvipular- 
Ity.  There  iire  now.  for  examples,  more  thhii 
22  million  amat«ur  pianists  across  the  U.S. 
Other  most  popular  instruments  are:  the  or- 
gan, accordion,  and  violin. 

Prosperity  has  provided  the  opportunity 
to  learn  music.  Education  has  added  the 
stimulus.  According  to  statistics  or  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  approximately 
97  per  cent  of  the  nation's  element.nrv  .schools 
and  95  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  provide 
music  programs  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Locally  our  school  has  been  enriched  mu- 
sically by  the  organization  of  the  band  eleven 
years  ago.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  a 
group  of  youngsters  many  of  whom  knew 
nothing  about  music,  could  be  organized  Into 
a  band  and  show  so  much  progress  Vocal 
talent  has  also  been  encouraged  through  the 
chorus  and  musical  prr>ductlon.'i.  n  course 
In  music  appreciation  Is  required  of  Junior 
high  school  students  and  offered  to  those  in 
high  school  In  our  school  today 

Music  appreciation  helps  one  to  set  :i  value 
on  and  to  prize  music,  to  be  gratelul  for  an 
understanding  of  It.  and  to  be  able  to  feel  the 
beauty  of  It  The  best  way  to  learn  to  feel 
music  Is  to  listen  Intently  to  all  kinds 

In  considering  the  different  types  of  mu- 
sic. It  Is  sometimes  classified  as  classical, 
folk,  and  popular 

Two  and  one  half  centi^irles  of  famous  com- 
posers from  back  to  Gershwin  have  given 
to  the  world  music  that  will  be  enjoyed  for 
ages.  The  home  of  the  classical  period  was 
In  Vienna  and  Its  chief  comptosers  were 
Joseph  Haydn,  who  Is  often  called  the  fa- 
ther of  the  symphony  and  the  string  quar- 
tet, Mozart,  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
greatest  musical  genius  of  all  times;  and 
Beethoven,  who  stands  as  a  link  between 
classical  and  romanticism. 

Polk  music  has  entrenched  Itself  in  the 
favor  of  the  American  public.  Its  soniJ  Is 
usually  one  of  simple  character,  often 
handed  down  among  the  common  people 
Although  the  words  are  simple,  their  mean- 
ing Is  great.  Attendance  at  folk  concerts 
reached  record  proportions;  nearly  one  of 
every  three  popmuslc  dl.scs  had  some  folk 
favor,  and  the  term  'hootenanny'  became  a 
household  word.  The  chief  Impetus  of  thle 
folk  music  craze  has  probably  come  from  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company's-  Hoote- 
nanny television  show  Polk  music  which 
has  been  Instilled  In  the  American  vein  will 
never  be  lost. 

In  considering  popular  music,  there  Is  a 
diversity  of  opinions  as  to  what  !s  cood 
music.  Rock  "n"  roll  is  the  music  of  young 
people  and  lt«  popularity  has  lasted  now  far 
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past  the  point  where  mere  fads  fade  away. 
Many  adults  do  not  care  for  the  steady  heavy, 
simple  beat  but  their  dislike  only  adds  to 
its  advantages  from  the  teenage  point  of 
view  Teenagers  want  to  challenge  the  adult 
world  with  something  powerful  of  their  own. 
possibly  a  more  competitive  than  a  rebellious 
attitude.  When  the  listener  subjects  hlm- 
rel:  to  the  st«ady  beat  of  rock  "n"  roll,  the 
difficult  world  of  external  objects  becomes 
blurred  and  unreal.  It  bridges  the  gap  be- 
tween tension  and  relaxation  No  matter 
what  tvpe  of  music  springs  up.  there  is  al- 
ways the  work  of  the  geniuses  to  turn  to 

Music  has  been  called  the  language  of 
emotions  It  plays  an  important  role  in 
therapy  The  principle  value  lies  In  its 
influence  upon  the  emotions,  through  pasi 
slve  listening,  active  listening,  performance, 
and  creative  work.  The  music  that  affects  a 
person's  feelings  Is  usually  the  best  music. 
It  can  cheer  the  down  hearted,  relieve  ner- 
vous tension,  and  take  a  persons  attention 
away  from  himself  and  his  trotibles.  My 
dentist  usually  has  a  radio  playing  soft  music 
while  he  Is  at  work,  so  he  too  must  believe 
in  music  therapy. 

As  an  example  of  how  music  might  stir 
one's  emotions,  I  shall  play  jxjrtions  of 
some  selections  depleting  various  moods, 
such  as:  Joy,  sorrow,  excitement  and  patriot- 
ism: "June  Is  Busting  Out  All  Over": 
.Autumn  Leaves'":  Stouthearted  Men";  "My 
Countrj-  'Tls  of  Thee" 

May  we  always  remember :  "music  hath 
charms  to  .soothe  the  savage  breast,  to  soften 
rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak". 

"StJCCESS" 

(By  Debbie  Leonard,  first  honor) 

As  the  graduating  class  of  1966  steps  from 
school  life  Into  life's  school,  we  will  enter  a 
world  of  opportunities  and  responsibilities. 
Each  member  of  our  class  will  take  a  dif- 
ferent path,  each  aiming  for  his  individual 
goal-success. 

E:ach  of  us  has  his  own  opinion  of  what 
constitutes  succees  In  any  field  of  life.  Is 
a  person  successful  if  he  amasses  a  fortune. 
yet  falls  in  his  homelife?  Who  is  the  more 
successful,  a  doctor  who  saves  lives,  or  a 
teacher  or  pastor  who  Inspires  lives?  Success. 
as  you  see.  is  difficult  to  measure. 

I  feel  that  to  be  successful,  a  person  must 
be  at  peace  with  himself.  Men.  like  Hitler 
and  Napoleon,  became  powerful  military 
leaders,  but  caused  great  misery  to  their 
fellow  leaders,  others  have  amassed  great 
fonunes.  yet  never  enjoyed  what  they  had. 
Can  these  people  be  called  successful? 

Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  moet  successful  men  of  all  times, 
yet  he  displayed  none  of  the  ordinary  symbols 
of  success.  When  he  died,  his  soul  poeses- 
slons  consisted  of  a  pair  of  sandals,  a  p.ilr  of 
spectacles,  a  few  garments,  a  book,  and  a 
prayer  wheel.  Gandhi  contributed  his  life 
to  humanity  by  helping  relieve  the  oppres- 
sion of  his  people.  His  remarkable  wit.  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  his  humanitarian  pursuits, 
made  him  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in 
history. 

Many  people  have  Ijeen  fortunate  enough 
to  combine  outward  symbols  of  success  with 
Inner  satisfactions.  Andrew  Carnegie.  Rus- 
««n  Sage,  Irving  Berlin,  and  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt were  such  people. 

Essentially,  success  depends  on  skill  in 
"ving  with  others,  as  well  as  In  a  career. 
Many  stories  and  plays,  such  as  those  bv 
Arthur  MlUer  and  Bugene  O'Neal,  are  based 
on  the  failure  of  a  person  to  achieve  personal 
success  in  his  relation  to  others,  even  though 
he  may  achieve  success  financlallv  or  as  a 
PoUtlcal  or  social  leader. 

There  Is  a  price  men  mujt  pay  to  achieve 
•ucoess.  and  this  prloe  la  never  cheap,  but 


the  effort  to  achieve  if  represents  the  fixiest 
genius  given  to  man. 

Many  people  would  like  to  be  successful , 
to  be  a  leader,  to  'be  president  of  their  com- 
pany, but  few  are  willing  to  make  the  necee- 
sa-'y  sacriflc-es  TTiey  won't  prepare  for  It, 
they  ■won't  qualify  themselves,  they  won't 
become  completely  involved. 

The  loyalty  of  a  person's  associates  Is  a 
great  factor  In  success  It  cannot  be  pur- 
chased.  It  must   always   t*  earned 

Often,  after  a  person  achieves  success,  he 
reaches  a  point  where  he  no  longer  tries  to 
Improve  himself.  He  reaches  a  conxfortable 
rut!  We  must  always  assume  that  tomorrow 
the  competition  wll'  be  stlffer.  We  must 
continue  to  Improve,  to  perfect  to  better 
qualify  ourselves 

The  factors  back  of  success  are  character, 
drive  and  enthusiasm,  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  a  happy  disposition  tliat  attracts  people 
The  measure  of  your  IQ  Is  not  as  Important 
as  what  you  do  with  the  brain  power  you 
have.  Brain  power  without  drive  and  de- 
termination Is  not  enough. 

Only  by  making  an  effort  did  Pranklln 
Delano  Roosevelt  succeed  in  getting  through 
Columbia  Law  School  Thomas  Edison,  be- 
cause of  his  deafness  was  considered  the 
dunce  In  his  class,  but  he  had  a  goal,  and  a 
drive.  John  Kennedy  was  only  in  the  Mid- 
dle of  his  class  at  Han-ard.  but  he  knew  how 
to  work  with  people 

The  opportunities  to  success  are  before 
us — the  rewards  are  great. 

In  the  words  of  Emily  Dickenson,  he  who 
has  gained  the  respect  of  Intelligent  men 
and  the  love  of  little  children;  who  has  filled 
his  niche,  and  accomplished  his  task;  who 
has  left  the  world  better  than  he  found  11. 
whether  by  an  improved  poppy,  a  perfect 
poem,  or  a  rescued  soul;  who  has  never  lacked 
appreciation  of  Earth's  beauty,  nor  failed  to 
express  it;  who  has  alway  looked  for  the  best 
111  others  and  has  given  the  best  he  had; 
whose  life  was  an  Inspiration,  whose  memory 
a  benediction. 


TO  DIE :  FOR  WHAT^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  since 
1868.  Amerlcan.s  have  paid  tribute,  in 
Memorial  Day  ob.servances  to  the  valiant 
men  who  have  died  for  our  countrj*.  In 
the  past  few  years,  unfortimately,  some 
of  us  have  lost  sight  of  the  meaning  be- 
hind this  observance. 

One  of  the  most  thought  provoking 
comments  that  I  have  heard  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  Memorial  Day  'was  delivered 
this  Memorial  Day  by  Mr.  Truman  Wal- 
rod  over  WWTV.  Cadillac -Traverse  City, 
and  WWUP-TV,  Saulte  Ste.  Marie.  Mich. 
Because  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
food  for  thought  in  this  commentary,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  pre- 
sented in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  marks  the  99th  Memorl.il  Da'y—fn" 
our  Nation.  This  holiday  began  In  1868  a* 
Decoration  Day  and  was  established  by  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to  honor  "thoee 
Union  soldiers  who  had  died  In  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  The  day  has  since  been 
re-named  and  enlarged  to  honor  those  vet- 
erans of  all  our  country's  wars  .  .  .  those 
■who  offered  themselves  as  living  sacrifices 
upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

We  may  wonder  about  the  significance  of 
dying  Do  we  honor  the  dead  only  because 
they  are  dead?  Is  It  a  case  of  dying  solely 
for  the  aake  of  dying"?    Is  there  more  to  Me- 


morial Day  than  a  morbid  manlfestaUon  of 
necrophilia? 

Americans  have  foiight  in  mjoiy  wars  .  .  . 
and  died  on  many  battlefields.  They  died, 
not  In  wars  of  conquest  or  aggression,  but 
rather  in  stnigglee  to  establish  and  preserve 
an  economic  system,  a  foundation  of  govern- 
ment, under  which  al!  men  can  enjoy  the 
freedoms  who  now  may  take  for  grantied  as 
a  part  of  "the  American  way  of  life." 

Did  the  thousands  of  Anierlosme  who  fell 
In  battle  want  to  die?  Obviously,  they  did 
not!  However,  they  felt  so  strongly  that  the 
Ideas  of  freedom  upon  which  the  United 
States  of  America  was  founded  were  worth 
a  sacrifice  that  they  fought,  and  many  died, 
so  that  we  could  enjoy  this  legacy  of  freedom 
they  prized  so  much. 

Let  us  this  day  think  of  our  country's 
fighting-forces  and  the  men  who  continue  to 
risk  their  lives  that  we  may  enjoy  a  holiday 
today.  Did  those  men  who  died,  and  are 
dying,  die  in  vain? 

The  answer  to  that  question  lies  within 
each  of  us  today  Do  we  value  the  ideals  for 
which  our  nation's  veterans  fought  and  died? 
Do  we  value  our  American  heritage  enough 
to  fight  and.  If  necessary,  to  die  for  these 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy?  If  we 
do,  no  one  killed  in  battle  for  our  country 
has  died,  or  is  dying  in  vain. 

Conversely,  if  we  don't  really  care.  If  we 
don't  treasure  our  government  by  law.  our 
free-enterprise  system  of  republican  democ- 
racy, our  "certain  unlnalienable  rights,"  tJien 
each  man  who  sacrificed  his  life  for  vis.  did 
offer  hln\seU  as  a  senseless  sacrifice 

Those  who  lie  beneath  the  sod  In  count- 
less cemeteries  around  the  world  made  their 
contribution.  Our  contribution  Ls  to  resolve 
that  we  win  not  dissipate  the  legacy  of  law. 
the  heritage  of  hallowed  freedoms,  willed  to 
us  by  our  nation's  fighting  forces  from  the 
first  battle  of  the  American  Revolution  to 
the  Jungle-flghters  of  Viet  Nam  today. 

The  Book  of  Eccleslastes  in  the  Bible  says ; 
"For  everything  there  is  a  season  .  .  .  and  a 
time  for  every  matter  uuder  heaven  ...  a 
time  to  be  born  and  a  time  to  die  ...  a  time 
to  kill  and  a  time  to  heal  ...  a  time  to  keep 
silent  and  a  tdme  to  speak  ...  a  time  for 
love  and  a  time  for  hate  ...  a  time  for  war 
and  a  time  for  peace" 

Today.  Memorial  Day,  1966.  Is  a  good  time 
to  examine  our  spiritual  and  ethical  "t>ank- 
roU."  Today  Is  a  good  time  to  think  not  only 
of  our  fallen  dead  but  to  awaken  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  Ideals  for  which  they  died. 

If  we  think  about  these  heroes  of  battles 
past  and  believe  in  the  United  States  of 
America  which  Is  built  upon  their  Ideals  .  .  . 
a  nation  cemented  together  with  the  blood  of 
Americans  from  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  present  .  .  .  those  who  fell 
to  the  God  of  War  did  not  die  without  rea- 
son. Their  Ideals,  alive  today,  provide  them 
with  Immortality. 

If  we  Ignore  their  hopes  and  dreams,  they 
did  Indeed  die  in  vain.  They  all  died  In  a 
futile  fight  as  senseless  sacrifice*  to  our 
ai>athy. 

W^hether  our  nation's  fallen  fighting  men 
and  ■women  are  truly  dead  or  whether  they 
live  forever — that  Is  our  choice  this  Memorial 
Dav.  1966. 


GEORGE   WASHINGTON   CARVER 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTO^^  Mr.  President, 
near  the  small  southwestern  Missouri 
towTi  of  Diamond,  the  National  Park 
Service  maintains  as  a  national  monu- 
ment the  birthplace  and  boyhood  home 
of  George  'Washington  Carver. 

Prom  the  visitor  center  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  monument  grounds,  visi- 
tors may  follow  the  trail  past  the  cabin 
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site  where  Carver  was  bom,  past  the 
famoiu  statue  of  Carver  as  a  boy,  the 
home  of  Moses  smd  Susan  Carver,  and 
through  the  woods  where  Carver  walked 
as  a  boy  and  was  Inspired  with  a  love 
of  nature  and  a  knowledge  of  Its  ways. 

George  Carver  had  a  compulsion  to 
learn  about  growing  things  and  to  share 
his  knowledge  with  others.  Through 
his  efforts  the  lot  of  the  farmer  was  im- 
proved by  many  breakthroughs  in  the 
application  of  scientific  principles  In 
agriculture. 

Dr.  Carver's  life  demonstrates  the  op- 
portunities which  the  United  States 
offers  to  any  man  of  ability  and  dili- 
gence, regardless  of  his  origin.  It  was, 
therefore,  another  well-deserved  tribute 
to  his  life  of  achievement  and  service 
when  the  Navy  saw  fit  to  name  our  37th 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine  for  this  great 
American. 

Shortly  after  completion  of  sea  trials 
of  the  U.S.S.  George  Washington  Carver, 
in  a  letter  to  the  noted  newsman,  RaJph 
McGlll.  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover  wrote  a 
moving  tribute  to  Dr.  Carv^er. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr.  Mc- 
GlU's  column,  as  it  appeared  in  the  June 
7  edition  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Kansas  City   iMo  )    Star.  June  7, 

1966) 
His  Name  to  a  Nuclear  Sun:   Missouri  and 
Nation  Remember  George  W.  Carver 
(By  Ralph  McOlUi 
After  reading  a  letter  from  Admiral  H.  O 
Rlckover,   I   began    to  remember      I   recalled 
visiting  a  quiet,  frail,  very  shy  old  man  In  his 
laboratory  at  Tu.skegee  Institute  In  Alabama 
He  had  come  a  long  way  from  harsh  begin- 
nings.    He  had  never  lost  faith  In  himself  or 
his  country.     He  made  his  life  one  of  serv- 
ice, confident  that  the  promises  of  this  na- 
tion,  then   cruelly    withheld   from   him   and 
several  millions  of  others,  would  one  day  be 
made  good.     Admiral  Rlckover's  letter  Is  both 
Informative  and  In.splratlonal      He  wrote. 

"Dear  Ralph:  We  have  Just  succecsfully 
completed  the  lirst  .sea  trials  of  our  37th 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine  The  U.S  S 
George  Wa'ihtngton  Canc'^  was  built  by  the 
Newport  News  .Shipbuilding  and  I>ry  Dock 
Company.  Newport  New?.  Va.  V/e  have  also 
In  operation  22  attack  typ«  nuclear  subma- 
rines, making  a  total  of  59  " 

PARENTS      WERE     SLAVES 

"This  Ship  is  named  for  George  W.  Carver, 
a  botanist  and  chemurglst  renowned  In  the 
annals  of  Amerlmn  scientific  agriculture. 
The  child  tf  slaves,  he  did  not  know  the 
day  of  his  birth.  Even  the  year  Is  not  cer- 
tain, but  he  thought  It  was  1860.  Where  he 
waa  born,  however.  Is  ni)t  In  doubt.  In  1943, 
shortly  after  he  died  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 
Alabama  both  hou.iee  of  Congress  pcissed. 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  a  bill  authorizing 
y  erection  of  a  national  monument  at  his 
birthplace  near  Diamond.  Mo.  In  fourscore 
years,  George  W.  Carver  had  come  a  long  way 
and  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

"By  great  good  fortune  his  master,  Moses 
Carver  (from  whom  he  took  his  surname), 
w»s  not  a  typical  planter  but  a  plain  farmer, 
one  of  the  socalled  'Black  Republican  aboU- 
tlonlst  Q«rman8.'  or  lop-eared  Dutch,'  as 
they  were  contemptuously  called,  who  had 
migrated  to  Missouri  in  the  1830s.  He  was 
opposed  to  slavery,  but  he  and  his  wife  were 
childless  and  middle-age;  they  needed  help 


and  servants  were  not  to  be  had.  So  Moses 
bought  a  slave  girl  from  a  neighbor  for  I70O. 
"After  she  had  been  abducted,  he  took  it 
upon  himself  to  raise  her  small  son.  Slavery 
ended  when  the  boy  was  four  years  old.  but 
he  remained  with  the  Carvers  and  was 
treated  much  as  any  other  farm  boy.  He 
was  an  especially  apt  pupil  In  all  the  do- 
mestic chorea  around  the  house  and  showed 
early  that  he  had  a  way  with  growing 
things." 

HAD  KIEN   MIND 

"The  boy  was  born  with  a  keen  mind, 
fantastically  clever  hands  and  so  great  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  that  no  obstacle  could 
bar  him  from  obtaining  an  education.  Of  re- 
buffs he  suffered  many,  but  he  was  also  of- 
ten given  a  helping  hand. 

"The  free  school  nearby  was  barred  to  him, 
whereupon  Mrs.  Carver  gave  him  an  old 
'Blue-Back  Speller'  And  with  her  help  he 
taught  himself  to  read  and  wTlte  There- 
after he  was  hardly  ever  without  a  book  In 
his  hand  He  would  prop  It  up  while  he 
washed  and  Ironed,  these  being  some  of  his 
chores. 

"At  10  he  decided  he  must  find  a  school 
and  so  he  left  the  Carvers,  all  bis  poeses- 
slons  In  a  small  bundle  over  his  shoulder. 
Thus  begun  an  odyssey  that  was  to  take 
him  In  short  stages  northward  geographically 
and  upward  educationally." 

UP  EDUCATIONAL  LADDER 

"George  Carver  literally  Inched  himself  up 
the  educational  ladder.  ...  He  was  20  be- 
fore he  got  to  high  school,  25  when  he  grad- 
uated. ...  He  was  30  when  he  finally  en- 
tered Simpson  college  In  Iowa  A  year 
later,  he  entered  Iowa  State  University,  grad- 
uating with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
1894  Invited  to  become  a  member  of  the 
staff  In  charge  of  systematic  botany,  the  bac- 
teriological laboratories  and  the  greenhouse, 
he  continued  his  studies  and  received  a  mas- 
ter of  science  degree  In   1896. 

".  .  .  In  Tuskegee,  he  went  about  looking 
for  ways  to  restore  the  overworked  earth  and 
found  It  In  green  manure  and  the  growing 
of  nitrogen-producing  legumes — pod  bearers 
such  as  vetch,  peas,  clover.  peanut,s — plants 
which  enriched  the  soil.  Crop  rotation  whlih 
European  peasant.s  had  practiced  lor  a  thou- 
sand years  had  to  be  relearned  by  Southern 
tenant  farmers  who  knew  no  other  crop  but 
cotton  Carver  went  among  them  preaching 
diversification  He  urged  them  to  grow  pea- 
nuts and  sweet  potatoes;  those  who  heeded 
his  advice  rode  out  the  disastrous  Invasion 
of  the  boll  weevil  .  . 

"On  the  experimental  farm  he  developed 
at  Tuskegee.  he  evolved  a  crcjss  between  the 
short-sUlk  and  the  tall-stalk  cotton  known 
as  Carver's  Hybrid,'  besides  three  other  new 
strains.  With  green  manuring  he  grew  enor- 
mous potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  watermel- 
ons, and  cantaloupe.s" 

HELD    DEMONSTRATIONS 

"He  Instituted  a  visiting  day  each  month 
for  neighboring  farmers  to  show  what  could 
be  grown  with  scientific  methods.  They  were 
most  Impressed  with  his  new  cotton  strain 
which  carried  275  huge  bolls  on  a  single 
bush,  and  yielded  nearly  a  bale  and  a  quarter 
per  acre,  in  contrast  to  the  usual  one  third 
of  a  bale  most  tenant  farmers  produced  .  .  . 

"Many  people  from  all  over  the  world 
sought  out  this  shy  and  retiring  man,  want- 
ing to  talk  to  him  and  to  observe  his  work 
...  He  was  introduced  to  the  dinner  guests 
in  Theodore  Roosevelt's  New  York  home  with 
these  words  which  are  a  summing  up:  'I 
have  the  honor  to  present  not  a  man  only, 
but  a  life,  transfused  with  passion  for  the 
enlarging  and  enriching  of  the  living  of  his 
fellow  man.  .  .  .' 
"Sincerely, 

"H    O.  RiCKOVER  " 


THE  CRISIS  IN  AMERICAN  LEADER- 
SHIP 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  former  Vice  President 
Nlxon  has  been  writing  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  various  important  domestic  and 
foreign  problems  facing  our  Nation.  In 
this,  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  articles, 
Mr.  Nixon,  in  a  many-count  Indictment 
points  out  the  "crises  in  American  lead- 
ership." Noting  the  present  drift  of  our 
ship  of  state,  Mr.  Nixon  expresses  great 
concern  for  the  lack  of  leadership,  be- 
cause "the  country  has  never  be^n  in 
greater  need  of  great  leadership" 

Particularly  appropriate  are  the  re- 
marks regarding  the  necessity  for  re- 
moving politics  from  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower  and  Poveity  is 
reviewing  the  poverty  program  at  this 
time.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee 
will  accept  my  amendment,  S  2908, 
which  would  help  to  eliminate  politics 
from  the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington   IB.C.)   Post,  June  5. 

19661 

Washington's  Leadershu'  Gap 

(By  Richard  M.  Nlxon) 

(This  Is  the  fourth  In  a  series  of  monthly 

articles  by   the   former  Vice  President  ) 

New  York  -Public  support  for  the  John- 
son Administration  has  sunk  to  Its  lowest 
point  since  he  U)ok  office  If  the  present 
downward  trend  continues,  the  Presidential 
coattalls  that  pulled  Democratic  candidates 
along  to  overwhelming  victory  in  1964  will 
drag  them  down  to  devastating  defeat  in 
1966. 

It  is  the  critical  leadership  gap  In  Wash- 
ingrton  which  is  costing  the  President  sup- 
port across  the  country.  He  has  lost  the 
leadership  of  the  Free  World,  of  his  own 
party  and  of  the  economy. 

Unles.s  the  President  can  pull  an  elecUon- 
year  rabbit  out  of  his  hat  thl.';  fall,  he  will 
lose  the  leadership  of  the  Nation  In  1968— 
and  the  Democratic  candidates  who  clamored 
to  run  with  him  In  1964  will  be  running  away 
from  hlin  In  1966. 

The  country  is  reaping  the  consequences 
of  one-party  government — second-rate  pan- 
aceas for  problems  that  cry  out  for  flrst- 
rate  solutions  Unless  the  leadership  gap  is 
closed,  we  are  headed  for  a  majir  re<e.sslon 
In  the  United  States  and  a  major  defeat  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  clo.se  the  gap 
The  deeply  divided  Democratic  Party  has 
demonstrated  that  It  cannot  provide  the 
leadership  America  needs.  Only  by  strength- 
ening the  Republican  opposition  in  Congress 
can  the  gap  be  closed. 

In  the  Vietnam  crisis,  the  President  Is  los- 
ing public  support,  not  because  the  people 
opposes  his  policy,  but  because  they  simply 
do  not  know  what  that  policy  is.  The  people 
are  confused  and  the  Indecision  in  the  White 
House  and  deep  Democratic  division  In  the 
House  and  Senate  have  added  to  that  con- 
fusion. 

The  policy  of  dissident  Democrats  Is  to 
end  the  war  with  apjieasement.  The  Ad- 
ministration's policy  Is  an  endless  war  with- 
out appeasement.  Both  are  half  wrong  and 
half  right.  America  needs  a  policy  wblcb 
will  end  the  war  without  appeasement. 
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The  President  has  not  yet  learned  that  you 
cannot  fight  a  war  by  consensus  There  Is 
no  military  strategy  that  will  satisfy  both 
those  who  want  to  win  and  those  who  want 
to  run 

The  United  States  Is  fighting  the  kind  of 
war  the  enemy  wants:  a  land  war  and  a  long 
war;  they  wtmt  to  bleed  America  white.  We 
must  not  fall  Into  this  trap. 

The  longer  the  war  goes  on,  the  greater  the 
chances  for  disintegration  in  war-weary 
South  Vietnam  and  the  greater  the  risk  of 
World  War  III — because  of  tlie  inevitable 
growth  of  Red  China's  nuclear  capability. 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  held  back 
from  adopting  the  only  strategy  which  will 
reduce  American  casualties  and  end  this  war 
with  the  least  risk  of  World  War  III.  We 
must  quarantine  the  aggressor  In  North  Viet- 
nam by  reducing  his  war-making  capacity 
through  air  strikes  on  all  military  targets, 
and  by  cutting  off  the  flow  of  supplies  from 
the  .>;ea  through  mining  the  harbor  of 
Haiphong. 

The  crisis  In  leadership  has  produced  two 
grim  results.  For  the  first  time  In  history, 
the  President  has  been  unable  to  unite  his 
own  party  in  time  of  war  and  the  United 
St.itcs  IS  fighting  for  freedom  without  the 
support  of  ovir  European  allies.  We  are  the 
Ijiiellest  nation  in  the  world. 

The  Johnson  Administration  also  has 
failed  to  convince  our  allies  to  stop  trading 
with  and  aiding  the  enemy  in  North  Viet- 
nam. In  1965.  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  to  the 
port  of  H.iiphong  was  carried  in  merchant 
ships  of  NATO  countries. 

Apart  from  Vietnam,  the  crisis  in  Ameri- 
can leadership  Is  evident  around  the  world. 
Respect  for  the  United  States  Is  at  an  all- 
time  low  on   every   continent   of   the   globe. 

Eight  American  fishing  vessels  have  been 
seized  In  international  waters  this  year  and 
held  for  tribute  by  Panama.  Colombia  and 
Peru,  and  the  United  States  has  done  noth- 
ing 

In  January.  Cuba  declared  Itself  the  In- 
ternational clearing  house  for  Communist 
"wars  of  liberation  "  on  three  continents. 
America's  reaction :  silence. 

NATO  is  divided  and  disintegrating  and 
the  Johnson  Administration  has  made  no 
move  to  rebuild  it. 

In  the  five  years  of  Democratic  Administra- 
tion, there  have  been  twice  as  many  attacks 
on  United  States  installations  and  property 
abroad  as  occtirred  in  the  first  60  years  of 
this  century. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  news  of  an- 
other American  embassy  being  stoned,  a  li- 
brary being  burned  or  an  ambassador  being 
humiliated, 

WTiile  the  ship  of  stat«  drifts  toward  dls- 
a-ner  in  Asia— for  lack  of  a  firm  hand  on  the 
tiller — the  economy  at  home  wallows  in  a  sea 
of  Inflation  for  the  same  reason. 

Last  ye.ir,  along  with  other  Repulicans.  I 
urged  the  President  to  declare  war  on  Infla- 
tion by  submitting  a  respon.sible  budget.  In- 
stead, he  .submitted  an  in-espwnslble  one  and 
began  waging  war  on  the  poor,  who  must  pay 
for  his  irresponsibility  In  higher  prices  for 
food,  clothing,  rent,  medical  care  and  other 
essential  Items. 

The  New  Economics  h.xs  become  the  old 
economics — war  ai;d  Inflation. 

Instead  of  becoming  a  pillar  of  strength  In 
combating  the  threats  to  the  economy,  the 
Admmi.stratlon  has  become  a  troika  of  confu- 
sion— speaking  in  three  voices  and  pulling  in 
three  directions. 

^  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  leadership  calls 
•or  tax  hikes  and  economic  restraint,  the 
Treasury  sees  no  need  for  either  and  the 
White  House  watches  and  waits. 

The  crisis  in  leiidership  hixs  produced  a 
crisis  m  confidence  In  the  business  com- 
munity. Thus,  while  prices  rise,  the  stock 
Biarket  flounders;  while  the  economv  booms, 


economists  talk  of  recession.  Unless  the  Ad- 
ministration assumes  a  decisive  role  of  lead- 
ership and  responsibility  in  economic  mat- 
ters, the  dollar  will  be  in  deadly  jeopardy  and 
the  Nation  will  be  headed  for  a  major  reces- 
sion In  1967. 

TTie  Administration's  economic  brlnlunan- 
ship  risks  plunging  the  Nation  Into  a  War 
on    Prosperity. 

The  lack  of  leadership  has  been  evident 
as  well  in  the  massive  mismanagement  of  the 
poverty  program — where  we  see  the  ugly 
spectacle  of  politicians  making  a  profit  out  of 
the  poor  In  many  communities  across  the 
Nation,  the  War  on  Poverty  has  become  a 
melancholy  mess 

In  all  these  are^  of  national  concern — 
Vietnam.  NATO.  Latin  America,  the  econ- 
omy— Republicans  have  oflered  constructive 
criticism  and  constructive  proposals. 

Among  the  many  propjosals  advanced  by 
Republicans  in  this  session  of  Congress  are 
ones  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  without  ap- 
peasement, to  rebuild  the  NATO  alliance,  to 
win  the  war  against  Inflation  and  halt  the 
war  against  prosperity  and  to  take  the  poli- 
ticians out  of  the  poverty  program  and  put 
the  poor  Into 'it. 

But  their  criticism  has  gone  unheard  and 
their  proposals  unheeded  because  the  Re- 
publican voice  on  Capitol  Hill  is  too  weak. 
This  weakness  is  not  because  of  a  lack  of 
quality,  but  because  of  a  lack  of  quantity — 
and  that  voice  can  be  strengthened  only  by 
increasing  the  number  of  Republicans  in  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  country  has  never  been  in  greater 
need  of  great  leadership.  But  history  has 
shown  again  that  great  leadership  will  never 
emerge  from  the  stagnation  of  one-party 
government. 

We  need  a  strong  loyal  opposition  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  to  force  the  White  House  to  act  when 
It  would  vacillate,  to  stand  firm  when  it 
would  retreat. 

Only  a  vigorous  and  loyal  opposition,  de- 
bating the  Issues  and  demanding  action,  can 
force  the  President  to  fill  the  vacuum  of 
leadership  at  home  and  abroad  which  has 
developed  during  his  Administration. 


CRIME  ON  THE  RISE 


STRATTON  ORGANIZES  COMMITTEE 
TO  SAVE  WEST  FRONT  OF  CAP- 
ITOL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  shocked  and  appalled  la^^t  week  to 
learn  that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
plans  to  ask  for  funds  for  a  $34  million 
desecration  of  the  west  front  of  thr-  Cap- 
itol. 

I  am  sure  many  other  Senators  shared 
my  feeling. 

Representative  Sabtcel  Stratton  also 
felt  that  the  restoration  and  presen'a- 
tion  of  the  west  front  should  not  be  used 
as  an  excuse  to  add  money-losing  res- 
taurants and  meeting  rooms  which  sel- 
dom would  be  u.sed. 

As  a  rallying  p(jint  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  want  to  preserve  our  Na- 
tion's most  noble  building  from  the 
wTecker's  ball.  Representative  Stratton 
announced  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1  Million  To  Save  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol. This  is  indeed  a  praiseworthy  de- 
cision. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  Representative  Stratton 
has  invited  every  Senator  who  opposes 
this  scheme  to  serve  as  a  cochalrman. 

We  welcome  any  others  who  care  to 
join  forces  against  this  needless  assault 
on   our  beautiful   and   beloved   Capitol. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation has  reported  a  6-percent  In- 
crease in  crime  in  the  period  of  January 
through  March  of  this  year,  as  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  in  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  coriscnt  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  news  release  is- 
sued by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
which  details  the  increases  in  crime  in 
the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Crime  In  the  United  States  continued  its 
upward  trend  with  a  6  percent  rise  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1966  wften  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  in  1965.  according 
to  figures  from  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  which  were  released  today  by  Attor- 
ney General  Nicholas  dcB    Katzenbach 

In  making  these  statistics  available.  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  noted  that  the  na- 
tionwide increase  was  led  by  a  14  percent  rise 
In  forcible  rape.  The  other  serious  or  Crime 
Index  offense  categories  also  climbed  with 
larceny  $50  and  over  up  11  percent;  aggra- 
vated assault  9  percent;  auto  theft  5  percent; 
and  murder,  robbery  and  burglary  4  percent 
each  As  a  group,  the  violent  crimes  of 
murder,  forcible  rape,  aggravated  assault  and 
robbery  Jumped  7  percent,  while  the  prop- 
erty crimes  of  burglary,  larceny  $50  and  over 
and  auto  theft  rose  6  percent. 

The  FBI  Director  stated  cities  which  have 
populations  in  excess  of  100,000  had  an 
overall  increase  of  4  percent  as  a  group 

The  suburban  communities  continued  to 
show  the  greatest  percentage  increase  In  the 
volume  of  crime,  up  9  percent,  while  crime 
In  the  rural  area  rose  8  percent. 

Mr.  Hoover  noted  that  all  geograplilc  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  regis-tered  in- 
creases with  the  North  Central  States  and 
Southern  States  each  up  8  percent,  the 
Northeastern  States  up  7  percent,  and  the 
Western  States  3  percent  The  Western 
geographic  region  recorded  decreases  in  mur- 
der, down  8  percent,  and  robbery,  down  9 
percent. 

Discussing  the  crime  figures  which  were 
released  today.  Mr.  Hoover  commented  that 
one  of  the  significant  factors  was  the  pro- 
nounced increase  In  the  violent  offenses 
against  the  person.  He  pwlnted  especially  to 
the  fact  that  forcible  rape  and  aggravated 
assault  increased  in  all  areas — city  fubu.'ban 
and  rural — as  well  as  In  each  geographic 
region 

(Enclosure.) 


I  For  release  Monday  pxn..  June  20.  19661 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  (  Jancary-March, 
1966) 
Crime  in  the  United  States  as  measured  by 
the  Crime  Index  rose  6  percent  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1966  over  the  same 
period  in  1965.  Nationally,  forcible  rape  was, 
up  14  percent,  aggravated  a-ssauit  9  percent 
and  murder  4  percent.  Robbery  Increai^ed  4 
percent  while  the  voluminous  crimes  against 
property  continued  the  upward  trend,  led  by 
larreny  850  and  over  up  11  percent,  auto 
theft  5  pei-cent  and  burglary  4  percent  Tlie 
large  core  cities  with  over  100. 000  population 
had  an  arerage  total  crime  rise  of  4  percent, 
suburban  police  agencies  reported  »  9  percent 
Increase  and  the  rural  area  8  percent.  All 
cities  when  grouped  by  population  size  had 
total  increases  ranging  from  2  to  10  percent. 
The  offenses  of  forcible  rape,  ageravated 
assault  and  larceny  $50  and  over  were  up  in 
all  areas — city,  suburban  and  rural — as  well 
a.<:  each  geographic  region. 
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Table  2  below  sets  foi^h  the  crime  experience  by  geographic  region  for  the  period  covered  In  this  report.     Total  crime  trends  were  fairly 
consistent  In  all  reglona     Decreases  were  recorded  'i  murder  and  robbery  In  the  Western  States,  down  8  percent  and  9  percent,  respectively. 
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34.234,000 

42.  s.Vi,  nno 

37.  («>>,  000 
28, 2«3,  OU) 

+7 
+8 
+8 
+3 

-1 

+8 
+7 
-8 

+0 

+22 

+« 

+16 

+3 
+11 
+11 

-9 

+10 
+10 
+11 

+5 

+5 
+3 
+5 
+2 

+17 
+11 
+13 

+7 

-H 

North  Central  States 

+12 

Southern  States 

Western  State* 

-i 

Table  3. — Offenses  known  to  the  police,  January  through  March  1965  and  1968,  cities  over  100,000  in  population 


Murder,! 
I     non-     !Forc 
Year  nei'ltgentj  ible  i  Kol 
loan-    i  rape 
slaunhteri 


.\kron.  Ohio 

AUiiiny,  N.Y 

AibuQuerque.  M   Viet 

Aleiainlna.  Va.. 

Ailt'ntnwn,  Pa 

Aunu-lllo,  Tei 

Anaheim,  Calif 

.^rUiigtoii,  \''i - 

Atlanta,  Cii- 

Aii.^tln,  Tes 

Baltiraonj,  Ml.' 

B:\ton  RouKC  Li* 

Beaumont.  Tei. 

Binniiiiiham,  Ala. 

Boston.  M.i,<s ... 

Bndgp[X)rt.  f'onn 

Buffalo.  N  V 

Cani'len.  .S  J... 

Canton.  f>hio 

Ce.iar  K  ipiil-H.  Iowa 

Charlotte.  S f 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

(•hii'iigo,  m. 

Clui-iriT!stl.  Ohio 

4."leveiaiid.  Ohio 

CoUimhla,  S.C 

Columbus,  Oa 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Corpus  Christl.  Tei 

Dallas.  Tei 

See  footnote  at  end  of 


1968 
1066 
IMA 

i«ee 

I9ti5 

I  ;M(i 
1J65 

lOM 
19S5 
1966 
HM6 
1966 
1965 
1966 
19eA 
1966 
196& 
1966 
I86S 
1966 
1968 
1966 
1965 
190I'. 
1965 
1966 
1968 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1965 
196(> 
1965 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1965 
19M 
1966 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1965 
1966 

laes 

1966 
1966 
1966 

19IW 
i9fifi 
1965 

:»w 


\   Biir- 

Kz%Ti\-  glary, 

vate'l    break- 

U'ry   assault   Inu  or 

•  enter- 

I     InK 


49 

5 
B 
2 

U 

12 
13 


10 
12 
8 
2 
3 
1 


6 
ft 
5 
6 
22 
28 


69 

4 

3 


62 

H2 

15 

II 

42 

47 

22 

19 

6 

8 

12 

11 

23 

17 

l.'i 

17 

I     l:« 

i     115 

I       30 

I       '23 

i      7(IH 
21 


9 

4 

rt 

5 

90 

102 


9 
10 
15 
23 

2 


10 
4 

9 

2t)7 

284 

23 

32 


4 

sa 

70 
266 
27ti 

14 

71 

R5 

42 

It 

l.-i 

1 

4« 

l(e< 

40 
3.  Vil 

3,830 
71 


25 
42 
12 
19 

132 

63 

70 
5 
4 

43 

41 

26 

19 

40 

36 
172 
236  i 
105  ! 
110  I 

l>2it 
34 

40 
39  1 

78  I 
1S4  i 
214  I 

l.KH      : 

221 

•24  I 
19  i 


31 

4.W 

32 

54*i 

4 

19 

1 

y 

2 

■. 

1 

12 

9 

113 

'    22 

145 

•^    3 

31 

4 

2^2 

25 

139 

IS 

1,« 

80 

;40 

33 
14 

12 

5 
163 

■203 

30 

47 

,200 

,259 

r2R 

152 

.(03 

243 

47 

10 

IS 

12K 

104 

82 

96 

■256 

4S)* 


.534 
435 
181 

227 
749 
1,004 
296 
167 
95 
122 
2.56 
266 
521 
401 
196 
330 

i.3;io 

1,212 
399 

5 '23 

2,334 

453 

,568 

205 

236 

1,0-23 

865 

1.117 

1,  17'> 

392 

336 

921 

1,325 

377 

258 

141 

150 

88 

64 

659 

7tlO 

344 

.V57 

7,360 

6,899 

6(T7 

778 

1.950 

1.  .539 

318 

■2S2 

'221 

2.5S 

992 

1,199 

527 

617 

1,859 

1,920 


I-ar- 
wny, 

»,50 
au<l 
over 


310 
353 
83 
117 
213 
144 
1.59 
151 
101 
93 
213 
201 
3  IS 
■«3 
■2.M1 
273 
1,098 
1,  302 
143 
155 

2.015 
354 

42N 
44 

5«1 
710 
766 
,5,35 
744 
145 
li>4 
480 
524 
140 
135 
115 
116 
65 
SO 
323 
34« 


114 
740 
M4 
363 
434 
212 
20,5 
'209 
215 
\'A 
157 
544 
697 
399 
4'24 
528 
592 


Auto 
theft 


422 

495 
179 
1.54 

185 

2X8 

34 

42 
73 
75 

111 
ii)6 
60 
99 
9'> 
.5hll 

!2y 

143 

1,527 

78 

145 

54 

32 

31rt 

301 

2,  h55 

2,  175 

200 

148 

fiO,5 

677 

152 

165 

93 

55 

61 

62 

143 

14(1 

K4 

268 

«.  206 

13.  3.7 

IRO 

203 

1.043 

1..584 

105 

110 

139 

8fi 

497 

594 

75 

138 

908 

762 


Dayton,  Ohio 

!)e,irborii.  ,\Ilch 

Denver,  Colo 

Otvi  .Moines,  Iowa. 

Detroit,  Mich." 

Duluth.  Minn 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

El  Paso^  Tex 

Erie,  Pa 

Ev:uisviUe,  hid 

Flint,  Mich.._ 

Fort  I.:m.lerda!e,  Fla 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Fort  Worth.  Tex 

Fresno.  CalU 

Oardeii  drove.  Callt 

Gary,  Ind 

Olendale,  Calif 

Grand  Raiiid'^.  Mich    . .. 

Greeii-sboro.  N.C 

Hammond.  Ind 

Hampton,  Va 

Hartford,  f  onn  - 

Honolulu.  Haw'iii^ 

Houston.   Tei     

HuntsvUle.  Ala 

Independence,  Mo 

Indianapolis.  Ind  

Jackson,  Miss 

Jacksonville,  Fla 


Murder, 
non-      Fore- 
Year 'neelleent    ible 
man-    {  rape 
slaug  titer 


1966 
1906 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 

igos 

1966 
\9K 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1S66 
1966 
1968 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1066 
1906 
1966 
1906 
1066 
1066 
1066 
1066 
1065 
10S6 
1966 
1066 
1966 
1966 
1066 
1966 
1066 
1066 
1066 
1966 
U€5 
1(«6 
lb66 
1966 
1965 
1086 
1965 
1966 
1066 
1966 
1066 
1066 
1066 
1006 
1068 
1966 
1965 
1966 


42 


4 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

18 
5 
6 
2 


1 
1 
8 
3 
1 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
S 
27 
47 
4 
2 
4 
1 
8 
8 
S 
6 


2S 

32 

3 

4 


151 
1 
1 


3 

10 

10 

2 

3 

9 

6 

8 

18 


7 
2 
6 
0 
17 
3 
1 
3 

^  14 
1 
3 
8 
4 
6 
4 
2 


I 
2 

1 
5 
1 
4 
20 
33 
I 
7 
2 

e 

24 

27 
3 


Rob- 
bery 


98 

63 

29 
'20 
213 
179 
12 
23 


.^ggra 
vated 
assault 


1,700 

3 

3 

62 

38 

48 

34 

26 

10 

30 

■24 

76 

75 

38 

61 

49 

11 

93 

114 

50 

■  67 

16 

8 

193 

142 

19 

19 

IH 

34 

16 

12 

22 

30 

6 

1 

29 

48 

28 

21 

261 

68 

11 

12 

19 

IS 

27fi 

320 

5 

2 

2tJ5 

143 


93 

102 

6 

5 

131 

159 

2 

12 


038 

6 

5 

38 

54 

86 

66 

19 

24 

38 

49 

276 

255 

90 

63 

26 

22 

106 

130 

28 

32 

23 

32 

131 

97 

5 

31 

30 

170 

211 

32 

15 

13 

19 

53 

53 

46 

48 

590 

554 

129 

84 

14 

32 

112 

128 

32 

24 

113 

70 


Bur- 
glary, 
break- 
ing or 
en  tier- 
ing 


631 

602 
173 
224 
1,259 
1,409 
299 
229 


5,866 

U6 
119 
330 
298 
690 

6n 

164 

151 
422 
349 
,505 
455 
614 
541 
163 
■281 
1,044 
1,034 
692 

7at 

.'^■^'' 

M'' 
3(*( 


Lar- 
ceny, 

and 
over 


242 
254 
145 
191 
715 
762 
■234 
301 


1,927 

78 

■    102 

96 

93 

201 

224 

79 

79 

217 

260 

451 

433 

272 

347 

269 

254 

210 

3,-J8 

,530 

142 

_.--;, 

>4 


Aut.1 
tlwft 


2* 
246 

h7 
153 

M'l 
7lki 
10.". 
W 


;,7i* 

211 
140 
22S 
221 
149 
107 
111 
149 
174 
200 
1* 
157 
«- 
S)7 

r4 
?»■ 

Mi 


4l»i 

jt.; 

166 

200 

187 

211 

167 

137 

166 

172 

155 

110 

238 

121 

613 

173 

468 

230 

1,138 

820 

1.J34 

520 

i671 

1.066 

3.920 

1.196 

202 

292 

343 

102 

146 

58 

206 

loe 

1,424 

648 

1,466 

605 

212 

66 

219 

106 

944 

^2 

:v: 

424 

143 
97 
S7 
153 
U'i 
3S 

r. 

IM 
159 
55! 
460 
« 
l,'23l 

S! 
136 

34 

sv 

787 

%  — 
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Table  S.—  Offenses  knoicn  to  the  police,  January  through  March  1965  and  1960,  cities  over  irKlijX":.  jn  populat: 


ion  —  Ojiitimifid 


Jers'V  r;ty.  .N'.J 

KiiH^tt."*  '  ny,  Kans.  . . 

Kiin.sits  City,  .Mo . 

Knuiviiic,  Tenn  

Ijin.^inr,  Mich  

]^  Wt'ivs.  Nev 

i-iflc^'ln.  Nebr   . 

Little  Rix-k,  Ark 

UinK  Heich,  Calif 

Los  \n^'iU.'^.  Calif 

LmiivUle.  Ky 

Lubbock,  Tei  

Maron,  Cra- 

Madi.'iin,  Wis 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Ml&i:;l,  Fla 

MJwaukee,  Wis 

MlniieaiKills,  Minn 

Mobile,  Alu , 

.Vontcomery,  Ala 

.Nashville,  Tenn.. , 

Newark,  .N'.J 

New  Be.J ford.  Mass 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orlcan.s,  La 

Newport  .News,  \'a 

.New  York.  N",Y  ' 

.Niagara  Fails,  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Oakland,  Calif 

Oklalioma  City,  Okla. . 

"ir.aha.  .Nehr 

"rian'lo.  Fla 

f'uvleiia,  Calif.. 

r&terson,  N'.J 

Pfwla,  111 

Pt:i&lelii!ila,  Pa 

Pfioenii,  \riz 

I'titshurgh,  Pa 

•Portiiu-i !.  Ore? 

!'rovl,1eii(,«.,  Ill 

RaiPlRl,,  \  C 

^'Ilng,  Pa 

RWimond,  Va 

Rive.-.;  i,,^  ralit 


MurrJer, 
I     n.<n-     I  Fore 
Year  negligent    Ible 
I     man-       raj* 
slaugbtt^ 


1965 
1966 
19tj5 
19t>t) 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1066 
1066 
1066 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
J  1966 
I   1966 
1965 
1  19f^ 
■   1965 

1966  I 
i  1965  i 
:   19ti6  ; 

1965  I 

1966  I 

1965 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1066 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1966 

19M 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

196.5 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

196H 

19t*5 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1986 


1 
6 
2 
3 

2 

47 

57 

14 

10 

2 

3 

6 

4 

..... 

13 

5 
10 
18 

4 

6 

4 
10 

3 

2 

7 

6 
16 

8 
13 
15 

2 


I2S 


3 
3 
4 

10 

37 

55 
1 
6 
1 
6 
4 
3 
3 
4 
7 
2 

19 

30 
289 
SS4 

18 

18 
7 
4 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

11 

17 

17 

4 

4 
12 
22 
12 

3 

5 

3 

9 
17 
40 
29 


Rob- 
bery 


16 


336 

1 

1 

8 

6 

15 

18 

13 

7 

6 

9 

2 

8 

8 

8 

3 

8 

6 

4 

104 

125 

30 

27 

34 

44 

17 

18 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 


27 
41 
40 
59 
247 
392 
20 
20 
6 
20 
29 
62 
2 
5 
62 
40 
203 
170 
2,216 
1,918 
163 
150 
18 
20 
21 
38 
6 
7 
129 
146 
314 
358 
42 
41 
149 
■269 
36 
48 
15 
14 
83 

m 

374 
308 

8 

8 

2 

3 
292 

sae 

30 
24 


.\ggra-.  glary, 


vated 
unult 


45 
43 

106 
68 

380 

249 
41 

116 
28 
20 
26 
38 
14 
29 
64 
89 

103 

91 

2,346 

2,162 

102 
80 
35 
65 
75 


break- 
ing or 
enter- 
ing 


2,896 
10 
9 
78 
08 
203 
253 
117 
124 
34 
41 
36 
30 
40 
42 
37 
39 
30 
37 
786 
702 
156 
136 
331 
381 
ISO 
133 
30 
36 
12 
17 
14 
8 
78 
73 
18 
9 


209 
288 
872 
380 
1.900 
1,823 
387 
449 
201 
219 
172 
281 
115 
118 
315 
281 
1.223 
1.240 
12,584 
13,133 
1,196 
1,133 
331 
356 
379 
349 
121 
121 
1,488 
1.632 
1,815 
1,80S 
547 
681 
1,402 
1,516 
820 
847 
261   I 
290  ! 

1,045 ; 

1.031 

__     1.740  I 
'24  1  2.  325  ! 
-  \     2«7   1 
201   ! 
212  I 
299  i 
1,712  I 
1,7711  I 
243 
227 


Lar- 
ceny, 
S60 
and 
over 


8 
2 

122 
36 

355 

540 
94 
90 

149 

135 
68 
93 
19 
15 

194 

141 


40 
9 

S5 

26 
262 
278 
118 

62 


3,068 
11 
66 

202 
176 
144 
117 
78 
84 
9 
10 
39 
70 
43 
28 
23 
21 
33 
4S 
917 
906 
220 
140 
180 
175 
66 
56 
61 
49 
84 
81 
8 
12 
131 
07 
44 
62 


17, 473 
95 
125 
717 
901 
1,320 
1,446 
1,084 
846 
610 
713 
229 
363 
422 
464 
294 
289 
320 
377 
3,234 
2,856 
1,720 
1,642 
1,603 
1,518 
1,009 
1,047 
666 
462 
231 
206 
72 
139 
'732 
808 
496 
446 


39 
32 
134 
04 
866 
094 
127 
152 
204 
250 
213 
205 
102 
142 
434 
337 
608 
673 
7,534 
8,161 
872 

»n 

280 
206 
189 
136 
128 
169 
007 
1,006 
846 
832 
773 
885 
648 
820 
234 
253 
219 
239 
432 
648 
753 
961 
93 
69 
118 
140 
1.196 
l,-253 
118 
122 


Aato 
theft 


22.614 
97 
132 
435 
454 
502 
82,5 
107 
129 
■231 
145 
•J'i? 
236 
257 
251 
53 
46 
154 
171 
1.027 
1.006 
l,2fio  I 
1,401    I 
922 
960 
816 
941 
264 
198 
202 
177 
35 
40 
837 
408 
291 
383 


517 

499 

113 

130 

633 

871 

100 

1.38 

12!' 

157 

118 

138 

23 

37 

84 

62 

599 

727 

5,532 

5,673 

403 

TBI 

78 

87 

88 

92 

47 

93 

360 

371 

346 

306 

653 

697 

668 

ne 

106 

160 

106 

70 

509 
309 
087 
987 
159 
148 
203 
340 
1,349 
1,168 
63 
87 


Roanoke,  Va 

Rochester,  N"  Y 

Kookford,  111     

^^ifraiiiento,  Calif 

^a*:inaw.  Mich 

^■"t.  Louu«.  Mo 

P!    Paul,  M  mn. 

ht.  Petersburg.  Fla 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.. 

.•^an  Antonio,  Tex 

fan  Bernardino.  Calif 


1066 
1066 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1066 
1965 
196C 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 
1965 

ijifte 

Pan  Diego,  Calif  ..    .  \  19f.5 

Pan  FranciiPo,  Calif... 


Murder 
non- 
Year  I  negligent 
man 
slaughter 


San  Jos.'.  Calif  ... 
Sar.ta  .\na.  Calif. 

Savannah,  Qa 

Seranton,  Pa 

Seattle.  Wash 

Shreveport.  I^a... 
South  Bend.  Ind. 
Spokane,  Wash... 
Springfleld,  .Mass. 
SpringOeid,  Mo... 

SyracusB.  N'.Y' 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Tampa,  Fla 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kans 


9,087 
40 
59 

264  J!  Torranoe.  Calif 
331   jl 

548  i|   Trenton,  N.J 

479  l| 

434  h   Tucson.  Arlt 

417  I 

331   ,     Tulsa,  Okla 

419  I 

82  I     rtloa,  ,N  Y 
92  {•. 

121  (I  Virginia  Beach.  Va 
161   .; 

200  ii  Waco,  Tei 

206    , 

184  11  Warren.  Mloh 

172 

1.670 

1.917 

641 

766 

1,468 

1,337 

630 

351 

428 

608 

89 

68 

43 

62 

366 

416 

112 

131 


Washington,  D.C 

Wat.erbury,  Conn 

Wichita,  Kans.   

Wichita  Falb,  Tex 

Win.«ton-Salem.  .N.C 

Worcester.  Mas.s 

Y'onkers.  .NY 

Youngstown.  Ohio 


1965 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1968 

1066 

1066 

1M6 

1066 

1966 

1068 

1066 

1066 

1066 

1966 

1966 

1965 

1968 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1066 

1866 

1965 

1066 

1066 

1068 

1068 

1966 

1066 

1066 

1065 

1086 

1065 

1966 

1066 

1068 

1066 

1966 

1966 

1966 

1965 

1906 

1966 

1068 

1968 

1068 

1066 

1066 

1966 

1966 

1066 

1066 

1066 

1066 

1065 

1966 

1066 

1066 


6 
1 
4 

10 


4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

31 

26 

I 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

19 

u 


5 
2 
16 
8 
3 
7 
2 


Forc- 
ible 
rape 


1 
1 
8 
0 
1 
1 

10 

10 
I 
3 

66 

78 
8 

16 
5 
9 
8 
4 

16 

21 


IH 

24 
(' 

14 
8 
2 


Rob- 
bery 


16 

2!   ' 

1   ; 

2 


1 

1 

11 

11 

1 

4 

17 

6 

8 

13 

4 

4 

2 

6 

1 

II 

7 

12 

7 

11 

I 

I 

1 

a 

3 

« 


19 

13 

33 

27 

16 

9 

167 

103 

24 

46 

622 

569 

88 

8? 

60 

67 

29 

44 

88 

98 

3,'. 

.?'H 

llB 

99 

.%2 

27 
32 
28 
16 
42 
68 
4 
I 

168 
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TAX     ESfCENnVE     FOR     POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  $100  OR  LESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  Thursday.  June  16.  the 
Deiftcx:ratlc  leadership,  with  almost  a 
solid  party  vote,  defeated  an  amendment 
which  I  offered,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  carry  out  a  recommendation  en- 
dorsed by  the  President  to  provide  a  tax 
Incentive  to  political  contributions  of 
$100  or  less. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  was  to 
encourage  the  participation  of  a  larger 
number  of  American  voters  in  election 
campaigns  rather  than  continue  the 
present  policy  of  financing  these  cam- 
paigns through  large  contributions  from 
wealthy  families  and  company  oflficials 
who  ofttimes  are  doing  business  with  the 
Government. 

I  was  disappointed  when  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  bowed  to  the  dictates 
of  labor  and  rejected  their  own  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  Apparently  their  plan  Is 
to  continue  the  financing  of  campaigns 
with  the  $1,000  President  club  and  con- 
tributions by  the  $10,000  elite  who  can 
afford  to  contribute  this  amount  in  re- 
turn for  an  Invitation  to  the  White 
House. 

This  novel  method  of  financing  the 
Democratic  campaign  is  something  new. 
In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  written  by  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  and  published  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  The  arti- 
cle is  entitled  "The  Elite  President's 
Club."  • 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUqws ; 

LB  J  '8  ELrrx 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

President  Johnson's  daring  and  contro- 
▼erslal  fund-raising  gimmick  for  the  lBfl6 
congressional  campaign,  hJtherto  undisclosed, 
offers  Democratic  Party  contributors  the 
right  to  buy  a  gUt-edged  invitation  to  a 
TorniAl  White  House  party. 

The  price  is  JIO.OTO  each  It  may  seem 
blgh.  but  already  an  eetlmated  100  con- 
tributors, most  of  them  In  New  York  City, 
have  gladly  paid  It 

So  secret  Is  the  new  group  of  $10,000  con- 
tributors, unofficially  known  as  the  "Elit« 
President's  Club."  that  some  high  offlclals 
In  the  Democratic  National  Committee  have 
never  heard  of  it.  The  "Elite  President's 
Club"  ifl  a  spectacular  Jump  In  size  of  con- 
tribution and  prestige  from  the  old,  non- 
elite  President's  Club,  which  requires  a  mere 
♦1,000  membership  fee. 

Although  the  new  club  has  had  a  success  In 
New  'Vork  and  In  other  selected  areas.  It  la 
running  into  serious,  sometimes  bitter  oppo- 
sition from  old-pro  Democrats  from  other 
states.  The  reason  for  this  opposition  Is 
simply  stated.  The  Elite  Club  moves  the 
Democratic  Party's  fund-raising  operations 
even  further  away  from  the  rank-and-file 
Party  member  than  the  original  President's 
Club,  which  started  back  in  1961  under 
President  Kennedy. 

The  proposition  that  blgtlme  donors  to  a 
political  party  deserve  some  special  recog- 
nition, such  as  an  ambassadorship  to  a  small- 
time country,  is  as  old  as  the  Republic.  But 
the  new  club  of  presidential  elites  seems  to 
carry  this  political  precept  into  new  territory. 

To   the   critics,    the    new   plan   glve«    the 

Democratic   Party,   the   traditional   party  of 

.5,  the   people,    the   aura   of   a   rich   man's  club 


more  In  keeping  with  the  Republicans  than 
the  Democrats. 

In  at  least  one  state,  a  state  that  Is  full 
of  fat-cats  ambitious  for  White  House  recog- 
nition. Party  leaders  have  flatly  refused  to 
sell  membership  tickets  to  the  $10,000  club, 
even  though  the  incentive  of  a  guaranteed 
Invitation  from  President  Johnson  to  a 
White  House  party  would  undoubtedly  find 
eager  prospects.  Their  resistance  stems  also 
from  the  fact  that  local  leaders  at  the  state, 
city  and  district  levels  are  angry  at  what 
they  regard  as  a  cold  shoulder  from  the 
National  Committee  and  the  White  House. 
These  local  leaders,  accustomed  to  doing 
business  with  Washington  without  ritual  or 
formality,  find  a  lack  of  sympathy  fc^  their 
problems  here.  They  are  partlcularftr  un- 
happy at  the  tight  control  exercised  within 
the  White  House,  often  by  Presidential  As- 
sistant W.  Marvin  Watson,  Jr.,  over  the  Na- 
tional Committee. 

On  top  of  this  the  sale  of  $10,000  tickets 
to  White  House  social  functions  Is  Elmply 
one  more  grievance 

The  moving  force  behind  the  President's 
most  exclusive  club  are  Arthur  B  Krlm. 
president  of  the  CTnlted  Artists  and  finance 
director  of  the  National  Committee,  and  the 
President  himself. 

Krlm  was  prevailed  on  by  the  President  to 
become  the  Party's  chief  fund-raiser  only 
after  several  weekend  visits  to  the  LBJ  Ranch 
In  Joluison  City,  Tex.  Confronted  with  a 
massive,  long-concealed  Party  deficit  1  still 
close  to  $2  million) .  and  under  orders  to  raise 
a  campaign  fund,  Krlm  decided  that  the 
Party's  poor  financial  position  Justified  the 
new  club.  He  was  strongly  encourajjed  by 
the  President.  Finally,  most  of  the  Party's 
desperate  efforts  to  raise  money  In  the  tra- 
ditional way — by  small  contributions  from 
miuiy  Democrats — have  been  dismal  f,allures. 
In  desperation,  Krlm  has  turned  to  the  fat- 
cats. 

Privately.  Krlm  has  said  that  the  original 
President's  club,  limited  to  •1,000  contribu- 
tors, was  a  sound  money-raising  device.  In 
the  Washington  of  the  19608.  he  has  said, 
$1,000  can't  buy  much  of  anything.  Including 
pKDlltical  favors.  Presumably,  he  feels  the 
same  complacency  about  contributions  ten 
times  that  large. 

The  Hatch  Act  limits  a  single  political 
contribution  to  $5,000.  but  there  are  several 
ways  for  members  of  the  new  club  to  evade 
that  restriction.  The  quick  success  of  the 
plan  In  New  York  Indicates  that  It  wont 
slow  down  because  of  resistance  by  local  pro- 
fessionals. Having  discovered  the  value  of  an 
Invitation  to  a  White  House  party,  the 
ticket-sellers  won't  stop  now,  no  matter 
how  much  the  scheme  seems  to  conflict  with 
President  Johnson's  formal  plan,  sent  to 
Congress  last  month,  to  provide  tax  deduc- 
tions for  political  contributions  up  to  $100. 
That  plan  is  supposed  to  encourage  small- 
time giving. 


SUPPORT     FOR     LEGISLATION     TO 
COMPENSATE  VICTIMS  OF 

CRIMES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Piesldent, 
last  year  I  introduced  S.  2155.  the 
Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Act, 
which  would  provide  CDmpensation  to 
victims  of  violent  crimes.  While  my  bill 
would  only  apply  tPWie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  certain  other  Federal  juris- 
diction. I  hope  it  would  provide  an 
example  for  the  States  to  follow  in  enact- 
ing their  own  legislation. 

Evidence  of  the  increasing  support  for 
this  Idea  is  shown  by  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  United  Automobile  Workers  Union 
at  its  convention  last  month,  urging  all 


States  to  adopt  victim  compensation 
legislation,  to  provide  compensation  for 
police  ofHcers  Injured  or  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty,  and  supporting  prompt  enact- 
ment  of  S.  2155. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 

1.  All  states  should  adopt  legislation  to 
compen.sate  innocent  victims  and  famlllee  of 
Innocent  victims  who  have  been  Injiired  of 
killed  by  an  act  or  omission  directly  at- 
tributable to: 

a.  the  commission  of  a  crime  of  violence; 

b.  the  prevention  or  attempted  prevention 
of  a  crime; 

c.  assistance  rendered  to  a  police  officer  in 
the  proper  performance  of  his  duties 

2.  Adequate  compensation  should  be  paid 
to  police  officers  and  the  families  nf  pallet 
officers  who  have  been  injured  or  killed  while 
performing  their  duties 

3.  The  Yarborough  Bill,  S.  2155.  wliich 
would  compensate  the  victims  and  famlllee 
of  victims  of  violent  crimes  committed 
within  federal  Jurisdiction,  should  be  en- 
acted promptly. 
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GREAT  SALT  LAKE  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr    MOSS.     Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation  held  a  public  hearing  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  S.  25,  a  bill  to  create  the 
Great   Salt   Lake   National   Monument. 
As  this  hearing  follows  one  which  was 
held  6  years  ago  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
In  Ogden  on  a  bill  to  create  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  National  Park,  S.  25  is  a  re- 
finement and  a  perfection  of  the  original 
bill  which  I  introduced  the  first  session 
that  I  served  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.    The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  has  writ- 
ten a  very  perceptive  editorial  concerning 
the  bill  and  has  recorded  the  newspaper 
as  favoring  the  Moss  plan  in  principle. 
with  safeguards.    I  think  this  is  a  very 
wise  observation  smd  the  bill  Itself  does 
contain  safeguards  to  assure  that  com- 
mercial development   on  the   lake,  the 
possible     changing  of  the  shoreline,  or 
the  building  of  roads  will  not  be  inhibited 
in  any  way  by  the  creation  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  National  Monument.    But.  as 
the  editorial  points  out,  Antelope  Island 
is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  physio- 
graphic features  of  the  "Old  West"  be- 
cause from  this  point  the  lake  levels  of 
prehistoric  Lake  Bonneville,  as  well  &s 
the  geologic  formations  of  the  Wasatch 
front  escarpment  can  be  observed  and  to 
the  west  one  can  see  the  shimmering  salt 
sea    and    the   white    salt   flats   beyond. 
Every    schoolchild    in    America    knows 
about  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  only  dead 
sea  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.    There 
should  be  opportunity  for  people  to  ex- 
perience   this    unique    phenomenon    of 
bathing  In  the  waters  where  one  floats 
like  a  cork,  to  stand  and  view  the  beautte 
that  surround  the  Island  on  all  sides,  to 
observe  the  wild  game  such  as  the  herd 
of  buffalo  which  Inhabit  the  island  and 
have   been   there   for   uncounted  years. 
and  the  other  phenomena  which  would 
be  available  In  the  monument.    I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  editorial  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  be  Included  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

inom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  June  18.  1966) 
IsiAND  Monument  Wfth  SAFECt-ARDS 

A  Senate  subcommittee  hearing  in  Salt 
Uke  City  this  week  indicated  that  local 
opinion  regarding  recreational  development 
of  -Antelope  Island  hi  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
has  changed  little  since  a  similar  hearing 
was  held  by  the  same  subcommltt-ee  In  the 
fall  of  1960.  Spokesmen  representing  a  va- 
riety of  Utah  public  and  private  interests 
regii^tpred  agreement  that  tourist  and  other 
v.'iluos  of  the  Island  should  be  developed  but 
d'.s«greement  remains  on  whether  the  proj- 
ect should  be  undertaken  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment or  by  state  and  local  agencies. 

The  hearing  was  on  Senate  Bill  25,  spon- 
sored by  Utah  Senator  Moss,  to  create  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument  to  In- 
ciude  all  the  island  (really  not  a  true  Island 
ar.y  more  but  a  promontory  jutting  out  Into 
lie  l.iltei  and  1,000  feet  of  adjoltilng  lake 
witpr.  Previously  the  bill  called  for  creation 
of  a  national  park,  but  as  the  measure  has 
been  revised  and  refined  through  the  years 
Its  scope  has  been  lUnlted  and  safeguards 
have  been  added  for  Industrial  development 
el&ewliere  around  the  lake. 

An  important  outward  change  now  is  that 
liie  Utah  state  administration  favors  the 
Mos6  bin  whereas  previously  st^^ite  ofHcials 
were  In  opposition.  Actually,  however,  both 
administrations  hold  that  the  plan  must  not 
Is  any  way  Interfere  with  exploitation  of 
mlner:i!s  and  other  resources  of  the  lake 
away  from  Antelope  Island.  Former  Gov- 
ernor G  D  Clyde  held  in  1960  that  the  Moss 
bill  ut  that  time  might  Interfere  with  such 
developments  and  advocated  starting  the 
project  on  a  small  scale  with  state  and  or 
local  funds.  Governor  Hampton  tliis  week 
said  he  saw  no  danger  of  conflict  in  the  aew- 
ret  Moss  bill  or  any  loss  of  state  rightp  He 
said  the  development  of  the  island  as  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  would  enhance  the  value 
of  the  area  and  added  that  the  state  Is  not 
ic  a  financial  position  to  undertake  a  plan 
such  as  Is  propoee<J  by  the  US  Park  Service. 
The  Tribune  Is  on  record  as  favorlntf  the 
Moss  plan  in  principle,  with  safeguard's  If 
ar.  exhaustive  study  of  the  bill  indicates 
tiiat  it  does  not  sufflclently  keep  the  doer 
open  to  industrialization  on  other  parts  of 
'.he  lalce  and  shorelands  the  measure  should 
be  further  refined. 

A  national  monument  at  Antelope  Island 
should  be  possible  without  affecting  the 
lake  level  or  Impairing  other  valid  rights  of 
t.*ie  .state  and  private  interests  in  develop- 
ing resources  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
monument. 

The  lake,  as  the  Park  Service  emphasizes. 
l«  a  remnant  of  old  Lake  Bonneville  and  one 
of  the  outstanding  physiographic  features 
3f  the  Wept .  Antelope  Island  would  make  an 
«cellent  platform  from  which  to  view  and 
interpret  the  "dead  sea"  and  its  history'  and 
surrounding  scenery.  It  would  prove  an 
fxcellent  scientific  and  tourist  attraction, 
&»ay  from  the  Industrial  developments  under 
•ay  on  the  south  and  west  shores. 


down  criminals."  As  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  continues  its  hearings  on 
invasions  of  privacy,  we,  too,  have  been 
impressed  with  this  fact. 

I  ask  unaiilmous  consent  to  insert,  at 
this  point.  In  the  Record  the  article  from 
the  May  18,  1966,  issue  of  the  Southeast 
Missourian. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

About  Time 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  Jumped  Into  pest  control  by  leveling  a 
spray  gun  at  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  bugs 
of  all. 

This  would  be  the  sne.nky  little  radio  trans- 
mitter— known  in  eavesdropping  circles  as 
"the  bug" — that  Is  so  frequently  planted  sur- 
reptitiously by  snoopers  who  for  various  rea- 
sons want  to  stick  their  nosy  ears  into  other 
people's  business 

The  PCC  has  Issued  a  ruling  that  will  pro- 
hibit anyone  but  law  enforcement  officers 
from  using  such  devices  for  such  purposes 
under  penalty  of  a  $600  fine  for  each  day  the 
bug  is  debugging. 
It's  about  time. 

Invasion  of  privacy  doesn't  draw  cheers 
from  Americans  In  general  even  when  it  is 
resorted  to  by  law  enforcers  to  track  down 
criminals.  And  It  Is  even  less  acceptable 
when — as  has  been  openly  asserted — Ameri- 
can Industry  is  more  and  more  bugging  the 
offices  of  competitors  to  see  what  the  com- 
petitors are  up  to  in  the  mad  scramble  to  see 
who  can  sell  most  first. 
Wild?    Perhaps. 

But  a  man  who  manufactures  a  device 
which  unbugs  spy  bugs  estimates  that  75  per 
cent  of  all  major  companies  periodlcallv  In- 
spect their  offices  for  wire  taps  and  hidden 
electronic  gadgets  they  fear  may  have  been 
planted  by  curious  rivals. 

And  one  company  which  makes  debuggers 
at  $350  each  says  it  has  sold  500  of  them  in 
the  last  year.  Is  turning  out  36  a  week,  and 
ts  still  running  a  month  behind  orders.  This 
company  further  says  businessmen  are 
among  lt,s  customers. 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  responsible  busi- 
nessmen would  stoop  to  such  low-level  snoop- 
ing. You  like  to  think  such  cloak-and-dag- 
ger sniff  is  confined  to  law  enforcement,  In- 
ternational espionage  and  to  movie  and 
television  sleuths 

The  right  to  privacy  Is  and  always  has 
been  a  cherished  American  tradition"  And 
If  even  a  part  of  industry  Is  In  fact  mocking 
this  right  by  wire  taps  or  other  snooperv, 
you  have  to  wonder  if  our  free  enterprise 
system — also  a  cherished  American  tradi- 
tion-—Isn't  in  danger  of  becoming  more  en- 
terprising than  free. 


BIG  BROTHER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Southeast  Missourian,  a 
aeR'spaper  from  Cape  Girardeau  Mo., 
stated  in  an  editorial  that  "the  right  to 
Pnvacy  is  and  always  has  been  a  cher- 
i^ed  American  tradition."  The  edlto- 
•W  continues  to  point  out  that  "invasion 
M  pnvacy  doesn't  draw  cheers  from 
Americans  in  general,  even  when  it  Is 
resorted   to  by   law   enforcers   to   track 


TRADE   WITH   COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  July  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  there 
appears  an  article  entitled  "Should  We 
Be  Trading  With  the  Reds?"  This  arti- 
cle summarizes  our  current  and  proposed 
policies  applicable  to  trading  with  the 
Communists  and  weighs  the  arguments 
pro  and  con.  In  conclusion,  it  present* 
a  devastating  case  against  even  our  pres- 
ent misguided  level  of  trade  with  our 
Communist  enemies  and  makes  recom- 
mendations which  are  realistic  and  sen- 
sible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  oonclusion  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  ti»  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Should    We    Be    Teading    WrrH    the    Rcds? 
(By  Noel  F.  Buach  ) 

On  January  28.  1966,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Issued  a  routine  announcement 
that  it  was  licensing  export  of  technical  data 
to  enable  a  United  States  firm  to  bxiUd  alx 
fertilizer  plants  in  Soviet  Russia  Queried 
by  a  Congressman  for  details,  the  Department 
replied  that  the  six  plants  would  have  a  com- 
bined productive  capacity  of  4830  tons  &  day. 
No  one  had  any  idea  how  the  fertilizer  would 
be  used. 

ShorUys. thereafter.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ttire  Orvil!e"X.  Freemaji,  returning  from  a  visit 
to  South  Vietnam,  reported:  There  is  a 
strong  demand  for  fertilizer  chemicals  and 
Improved  seeds.  PertlUaer  Is  as  important 
as  bullets."  In  this  statement  the  secretary 
•was,  of  course,  referring  to  South  rather  than 
North  Vietnam— where  the  need  for  such 
chemicals  Is  known  to  be  even  more  acut«. 
That  same  week  In  Senate  committee  teeti- 
mony.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8. 
McNamara  revealed  that  volume  shipments  of 
war  suppiies^— iJicJudinp  /erUlizer — were  com- 
ing into  the  North  Vletnajne«e  port  at 
Haiphong  from  the  U  S£.R. 

Incidents  like  these  are  causing  a  good 
many  Americans  to  doubt  tl-.e  wisdom  of  the 
present  stated  administration  policy  of 
'building  bridges  to  Eastern  Euroj^e"  by  in- 
creasing our  trade  with  the  U.S.SJ?.  and  Its 
European  satellites.  These  doubts  are  by  no 
mecns  new:  they  have  boiled  up  frequently 
ever  since  1950.  when  Western  naUoriS  de- 
cided that  trade  with  communist  countries 
w^uld  be  harmle&j  If  confined  to  "non-stra- 
tegic goods  "  A  coordinating  committee  of 
14  NATO  countries  and  Japan  thereupon 
drew  up  a  list  of  some  100  Items,  known  as 
the  "Cocom  List,"  which  ali  agreed  not  to 
export  to  the  communists.  ^The  United 
States  itself,  in  addition,  now  bans  trade 
with  China,  Cu'oa,  North  Korea  and  North 
Vietnam.) 

In  piu-ely  economic  terms,  our  trade  across 
the  Iron  Ciu-taln  has  never  amounted  to 
much.  Except  for  1964,  the  year  of  oui 
celebrated  sale  of  wheat  to  the  U.S.S.B.,  our 
total  annual  exports  to  all  communist  coun- 
tries have  been  running  below  $200  million  a 
year — less  than  we  export  to  Swltaerland, 
Nonetheless,  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  continue,  let  alone  Increase,  trade 
with  communlBte  In  Europe  at  a  time  when 
we  are  in  a  shooting  war  with  communists 
In  Asia  has  imderstandably  generated  a  high 
degree  of  contusion.  The  question  deserves  to 
be  pondered,  because  on  the  answer  may 
well   depend   the   outcome   of  the  cold  war^ 

TH«    CASK   FOB   DOT7BT  t 

Possibly  the  best  summation  of  reasons  for 
trading  with  communist  countries  was  put 
forth  In  April   1966  by  a  Presldenttallv  ap- 
pointed    committee     of     12     business"  and 
academic  leaders  headed  by  J.  Irwin  lailler, 
board  chairman  of  the  Cummins  Engine  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Columbus,  Ind.     "The  U.8.  govern- 
ment should  act  to  remove  any  stigma  frora 
trade  with  communist  oountrlee  where  Buclt : 
trade  Is  determined  to  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest," the  committee  declared.     "Trade  Is  " 
one  of  the  few  channels  available  to  lis  for 
construct4ve    contacts    with     i.atloa«    with 
whom   we  and  frequent  hoetllltv.    In  tb»- 
long  run,  selected  trade.  Intelligently  n«goU- 
ated  and  wisely  administered,  may  turn  out 
to  have  been  one  of  our  most  powerful  tools 
of  national  poUcy." 

No  patriotic  American  would  oppose  any 
trade  which  has  tnUy  been  determined  to 
be  in  the  national  Interest.  The  question 
here  Is  whettier  the  national  Interest  has 
In  fact  been  accurately  "determined"  and 
whether    the    "selected-   trade"    bas    In    fact 
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been  "tatAlllgently  negotiated  and  wU«ly  ad- 
mlnlaterod."  Recent  ezperlesoe  caats  grave 
doubt  upon  these  points. 

In  June  1904.  {or  example,  the  Booi&nlan 
government  ph»posed  that  a  major  U.S.  rub- 
ber company  build  a  $50-mllllon  plant  In 
Romania.  Since  tires  are  an  lt«m  of  mili- 
tary value,  since  Romania  ba«  been  etpeclally 
outspoken  in  lu  support  of  North  Vietnam, 
and  since  a  busy  traffic  goes  on  between 
Ruaala's  Black  Sea  porta  ai^d  North  Vietnam's 
harbor  of  Haiphong,  the  strategic  Implica- 
tions of  this  project  were  questionable. 
Nonethelees.  the  plan  was  endorsed  by  the 
0J8.  State  Department  on  the  ground  that 
Romania  was  following  the  praiseworthy  ex- 
ample of  Yugoslavia  in  loosening  Its  ties  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  (The  rubber  company  Involved 
backed  out  anyway.) 

Just  as  plausible  as  the  Miller  conunlt- 
tee's  pronouncement  are  the  State  Depart- 
ment's views  on  East-West  trade,  as  voiced 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, Anthony  M.  Solomon,  last  October: 
"Strategic  trade,  that  U.  trade  In  items  of 
military  significance  to  the  communists.  Is 
embargoed  not  only  by  the  United  States 
but  also  by  our  European  allies  and  Ja- 
pan. .  The  Cocom  list  is  reviewed  peri- 
odically to  add  new  Items  of  technological 
Importance  and  to  delete  others  no  longer 
of  strategic  significance  " 

Unfortunately,  this  statement  is  more  or 
leas  devoid  of  meaning,  since  It  presumes  the 
validity  of  precisely  those  assumptions  which 
are  most  open  to  question  One  assump- 
tion concerns  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cocom 
list,  which  nations  Interpet  for  themselves, 
and  which  Ignores  the  basic  fact  that  in 
modern  warfare  anything  which  helps  a  na- 
tion In  any  way  has  strategic  value.  An- 
other concerns  the  effectiveness  of  our  non- 
strategic  embargo,  which  Cuba  ai^d  North 
Vietnam  can  and  do  circumvent  by  routing 
their  orders  for  U.S.  goods  through  the 
U.8.S.R.  or  one  of  Its  European  satellites,  or 
by  ordering  the  goods  from  one  of  our  allies. 
One  example  of  a  grave  error  in  granting 
export  licenses  occurred  in  1950,  when  45 
precision  machines  for  miniature  ball  bear- 
ings were  earmarked  for  shipment  to 
U.8.S.R.*  Only  when  a  sharp-eyed  yovmg 
company  engineer  protested  to  Sen.  Win- 
ston L.  PkotTTT  of  Vermont  that  the  ma- 
chines were  of  a  tinlque  type  obtainable  no- 
where else  smd  used  primarily  for  Important 
space  and  military  equipment  was  the  ship- 
ment questioned.  The  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  launched  a  full-scale 
Investigation  which  ultimately  halted  the 
shipment  when  six  machines  were  actually 
on  the  dock.  By  this  time,  however,  vital 
Instruction  t>ookB.  drawings  and  other  data 
which  might  help  the  Russians  to  make  the 
machines  themselves  had  already  been  dis- 
patched. 

roao  roB  PXACmr 
The  administration  ooncelvM  of  trade 
with  the  communists  as  a  force  for  p«ace. 
The  Idea  is  that  If  we  help  to  raise  their 
standards  of  living,  the  satellites  wlU  become 
more  Independent  of  the  U3.S.R..  and  the 
U.S.a.R.  Itself  will  become  less  belligerent. 
If  the  communists  were  really  Interested  In 
peaceful  trade  in  consumer  goods,  this 
procaas  might  conceivably  take  plaoe.  But 
the  communUta  aren't  Interested  In  Just 
conaumar  goods:  they  are  Interested  In  get- 
ting goods  which  they  consider  to  be  of 
strategic  value,  even  If  we  don't.  Most  espe- 
cially, they  are  Interested  In  getting  the 
technical  knowledge  that  will  enable  them 
eventually  to  manufacture  such  goods  them- 
selves. 

TbiM,  one  reason  that  the  doUar  volume 
of  trade  with  the  communists  doea  not  rlaa 
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more  rapidly  Is  that  a  large  proportion  of 
this  trade  la  In  small  lots  or  single  Itenas  for 
apparent  use  as  models  or  prototypes.  A 
sampling  from  current  licenses  will  show  the 
trend : 

To  the  U.S.SJEl.:  $112  worth  of  Industrial 
Instrument  parts;  |1  worth  of  aerosol  valves; 
•323  worth  of  automatic  valves. 

To  East  Germany:  $76  worth  of  parta  for 
spectrum  measuring;  $467  for  a  microscope 
and  accessories;  $60  for  pneumatic  pressure 
control. 

To  Bulgaria:  $1  worth  of  activated  carbon; 
$1  worth  of  antl-oxldant. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  the  dollar 
value  of  our  shipments  to  the  communists  in 
Europe  falls  to  represent  their  true  value. 
This  Is  that  technological  Information, 
which  could  help  much  more  than  models 
and  prototypes.  Is  listed  "no  value."  Hun- 
dreds of  applications  for  such  data  have  been 
approved. 

DirVXBKNT    PEKMlaXS 

Reduced  to  Its  basic  elements,  then,  the 
case  for  trading  with  the  communists  can 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  It  enables  the  free  world  to  increase 
Its  contact  with  the  otherwise  closed  com- 
munist societies.  Such  contacts  should  lead 
to  better  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR.,  and  also  to  a  greater 
degree  of  Independence  for  the  East  Euro- 
pean satellites. 

2.  Trade  with  the  communists  has  an  im- 
portant propaganda  value  In  the  obvious 
superiority  of  our  goods  to  theirs. 

3.  Even  if  we  don't  trade  with  the  com- 
munists In  Europe,  others  will.  Hence  we 
might  as  well  share  the  profits. 

Underlying  these  three  major  points  are 
several  convictions  about  communism  In  gen- 
eral. They  are  that  communism  Is  here  to 
stay,  and  we  must  adjust  to  It;  that  the 
European  communist  countries  are  now  so 
advanced  that  they  could  get  along  without 
us;  and  hence  that  the  whole  question  of 
how  much  we  trade  with  the  communists  is 
not  really  very  Important  anyway. 

Opponents  of  trade  with  the  conunuplsts 
start  from  a  different  set  of  premises.  In 
their  estimation,  the  coznmunlst  economiee 
are  by  no  means  as  strong  and  as  self-suffi- 
cient as  their  statistics  purport  to  prove. 
This  is  shown  most  dramatically  perhaps  by 
communist  nations'  purchases  of  free- world 
wheat,  but  It  Is  also  Implicit  In  their  desper- 
ate attempts  to  catch  up  with  Western  tech- 
nology. While  It  may  seem  unimportant  to 
us,  trade  with  the  West  Is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  them.  Hence  the  question  of 
how  and  what  we  trade — even  If  there  were 
no  danger  of  our  own  goods  being  used 
against  us  In  Vietnam — automatically  be- 
comes a  matter  of  urgent  political  Impor- 
tance to  us  as  well.  On  this  assumption,  the 
three  main  argtiments  In  favor  of  trade  can 
be  answered  as  follows : 

1.  So  far,  after  16  years  of  experiment, 
there  are  few  signs.  If  any,  that  our  trade 
contracts  have  led  to  better  understanding 
with  the  U.S.SJi.  or  to  more  Independence 
for  Its  satellites. 

2.  Trade  helps  to  perpetuate  the  dictatorial 
regimes  by  protecting  them  against  the  pen- 
alties of  their  own  mistakes.  For  example, 
crop  failures  In  the  USSH.  and  Red  China 
are  due  at  least  In  part  to  the  passive  resist- 
ance of  the  peasants  against  the  hated  col- 
lective system.    ' 

3.  To  accept  the  principle  that,  since  we 
cannot  prevent  others  from  trading  with 
the  communists,  we  should  compete  with 
them  for  the  small  profits  Involved  U  to  con- 
firm Lenin's  sardonic  prophecy  that  "When 
the  time  comes  for  us  to  hang  the  capitalists, 
they  win  compete  with  each  other  for  the 
profits  of  selling  the  rope."  Instead,  the 
United  Statea  should  do  all  It  can  to  set  an 
example  for  the  free  world. 


TKK     ULTIMATE     QCKSTtON 

What,  then.  Is  the  right  course? 

So  long  as  we  are  at  war  In  Vietnam,  our 
first  concern  should  be  that  we  send  nothlns 
to  the  communist  countries  in  Europe  that 
can  be  reshlpped  for  use  against  us  on  the 
battlefield  or  behind  the  lines.  To  make 
doubly  sure  that  none  of  our  wares  or  those 
of  our  allies  turn  up  there,  we  should  block- 
ade the  port  of  Haiphong. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  anything  whlcli 
seems  to  uj  to  be  of  strategic  value,  we  should 
bar  anything  the  communists  want  that 
might  have  such  value  to  them  Moreover, 
for  whatever  we  do  send,  we  should  make  sun 
that  we  receive  direct.  Immediate  and  tan- 
gible benefits.  If  we  really  used  trade  to  Its 
maximum  effect  as  a  lever,  we  might  be  able 
to  persuade  the  U.SJS.R.  to  tear  down  the 
Berlin  Wall  or  move  toward  genuine  nuclear 
disarmament.  The  1964  free-world  wheat 
shipments  to  the  U.S.S.R..  for  example, 
amounted  to  about  17  percent  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  total  annual  requirements,  and 
helped  its  leaders  to  avert  famine.  Instead 
of  gold,  we  should  have  exacted  commen- 
surate political  concessions. 

We  should  Insist  on  a  new  emphasis  In  the 
Commerce  and  State  Departments  In  apply- 
ing the  Cocom  regrulatlons.  Licenses  for 
technological  data,  for  example,  should  be 
granted  only  In  exceptional  cases. 

Ktnally.  our  lawmakers  should  realize  that 
trade  across  the  Iron  Curtain  is  part  of  the 
problem  of  the  war  In  Asia  They  should  be 
concerned  not  with  new  legislation  to  build 
metaphorical  "bridges  to  Europe";  they 
should  rather  make  sure  that  goods  we  send 
abroad  are  not  used  against  us  or  the  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  forces  who  risk  their  lives 
to  destroy  real  bridges  along  the  supply 
routes  to  South  Vietnam. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  EDWARD  CARLIN, 
UNION  COUNTY,  N.J. 

Mr.  WUXJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dr.  Edward  Carlln  for  his  many  years  of 
devoted  service  both  &s  a  physician  and 
as  a  public  offlclal  to  the  people  of  Union 
County. 

Dr.  Carlln  received  excellent  medical 
training  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  under  the  U.S.  Navy.  Navy  life  gave 
Dr.  Carlln  an  insight  and  training  on 
mass  medical  problems  and  mass  treat- 
ment. This  valuable  knowledge  added 
to  his  physician's  training  has  made  Dr. 
Carlln  alert  to  welfare  and  civic  prob- 
lems affecting  Union  County. 

His  energy  and  devotion  to  duty  are 
a  legend  In  Rahway  where  he  served  with 
distinction  and  honor  as  mayor,  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  and  from 
1957-1963  as  a  member  of  the  Union 
County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders. 
This  was  no  mean  feat  considering  the 
Republicans  had  held  sway  for  the 
previous  40  years. 

No  one  who  Intimately  knows  Dr 
Carlln.  is  surprised  at  his  ability  to  get 
the  job  done.  One  former  Freeholder 
has  said: 

Dr.  Carlln  grasps  and  understands  wel- 
fare problems  in  15  minutes,  which  takes  us 
.seven  months  to  understand. 

In  1946,  he  focused  national  attention 
on  the  black  market  In  streptomycin 
when  he  interceded  in  the  case  of  a  dying 
14-year-old  girl  whose  parents  were  be- 
ing victimized. 

In  1958,  when  he  became  chairman  of 
the  welfare  committee,  he  undertook  an 


extensive  effort  to  overhaul  and  upgrade 
the  status  of  the  county's  hospital  which 
treats  chest  diseases  and  the  chronically 
ill  He  accomplished  this  goal  by  the 
ingenious  method  of  converting  Rose 
Hall,  a  newly  built  home  for  resident 
nurses,  which  was  only  half  occupied 
into  a  110  patient  hospital  at  one-tenth 
of  ihf  price  of  a  new  construction. 
Dr.  Carlln  has  repeatedly  stated : 
As  pliyslcians  we  are  dedicated  to  the  serv- 
ice of  mankind,  which  Includes  civic  as  well 
M  medloa;  obligations. 

CertaiI^ly,  Dr.  Carlln  has  more  than 
fulfilled  his  obliKBtions  in  both  fields. 
The  people  of  Rahway  and  all  of  us  who 
live  in  Union  County,  N.J.,  owe  a  debt  to 
Dr.  Edward  Carlln  that  can  never  be  re- 
payed.  ^ 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to 
honor  his  long  years  of  service  to  his 
lellow  man. 


THE  EAST-WEST  CENTER  AND  THE 
UNIVERSITY   OF   HAWAII 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  at  a  re- 
cent ceremony  held  by  the  Department 
of  State  hDnoring  the  East-West  Center 
and  thie  University  of  Hawaii,  a  certificate 
of  cooperation  was  awarded  to  the  East- 
West  Center  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  The  presentation 
wa.s  made  by  Mr.  Daly  C.  Lavergne.  Di- 
rector. OiTice  of  International  Training. 
AID. 

This  award.  In  recognition  of  the  con- 
sistently high  caliber  of  training,  also 
recopnizes  the  quality  of  the  stafT  of  the 
Center  Dr  Dai  Ho  Chun.  Director  of  the 
Institute  f;-»r  Technical  Interchange  at 
the  East-West  Center,  accepted  the 
award  in  behalf  of  the  East-West  Cen- 
ter and  the  University  of  Hawaii.  Dr. 
Chun  made  some  brief  statements  at  the 
time  of  receiving  the  award  and,  if  there 
are  no  objections.  I  ask  that  his  remarks 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folio w.>;: 

RiMARKs  BY  Dr  Dai  Ho  Chun.  Dkector.  In- 
STrruTE  FOR  Technical  Interchange  East- 
West  Center,  Honoluli'.  Hawah.  Pre- 
sented AT  THE  AID  Awards  Ckri:monies  in 
Washington.  DC  .  June  15,  1966 
Senntor  Daniel  K  Inottte.  Secretary  Har- 
old Howland.  Mr  Daly  C  Lavergne,  ladles 
and  gentlemen: 

Thank  vou  verv  much— Mr  Lavergne — for 
your  kind  words,  and  for  AID's  generous  rec- 
ognlttnn  I  accept  this  Certificate  of  Cooper- 
ation -not  only  in  behalf  of  the  East -West 
center  but  also  of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  our 
supporters  In  Congress  and  AID  and  the  par- 
ticip:ints  who  have  visited  our  islands  With- 
out them,  there  would  not  be  an  Eapt-We!=t 
Center, 

By  honoring  the  Center,  vou  are  Indeed 
paying  tribute  to  all  these  wonderful  people 
»no  have  made  the  Center  possible  You  are 
w»o  piivinp  tribute  to  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Governor  John  A  Burns  of 
Hawaii  Coni^ressman  John  Rooney  and  other 
members  of  Congress,  and  many  others,  whose 
rmightedne'B.  and  7,eal  gave  birth  to  this 
^crenslngly  Important  "national  Institution 
1th  an  international  purpose  " 

l*urthermore.  you  are  pnvlne  tribute  to 
inone  who  are  giving  the  Center  continuing 
•upport  In  the  form  of  funds  and  services. 


I  refer  to  agencies  like  the  United  Statec 
Congress,  which  funds  our  activities:  to  our 
gix)d  frlendB  like  Secretary  Harold  Howland 
and  his  associates  of  the  Department  of 
State,  who  have  done  so  much  to  help  us 
solve  our  critical  problems:  to  the  eminent 
national  figures  In  education,  business,  and 
government  who  make  up  the  prestigious 
State  Department  National  Review  Panel*, 
and  many  others.  At  this  time.  I  would  like 
to  thank  all  of  them  publicly  for  their  In- 
valuable service 

The  East -West  Center,  as  many  of  you 
know.  Is  much  more  than  the  8ii-mllllon- 
doliar  complex  of  biilldings  In  beautiful 
Manoa  Valley  and  Its  200.000  volumes  of 
Asiana;  much  more  than  its  staff  and  ad- 
visers: much  more  than  the  2,500  faculty 
members  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 

The  Center  also  Includes  the  more  than 
100  universities  and  organizations  on  the 
mainland  tJnlted  States  and  In  the  Pacific- 
Asian  retrlon.  which  work  closely  with  us: 
the  entire  State  of  Hawaii  and  its  many  fa- 
cilities: a  happy  combination  of  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  social,  cultural,  and  economic  forces, 
the  totality  of  which  provide  an  excellent 
social  climate,  making  it  possible  for  our 
foreign  gtiests  to  "feel  at  home"  quickly  and 
easily— thus  enabling  them  to  attain  the 
Center's  goal  of  free  Interchange  of  technical 
and  cultural  Ideas  and  to  build  lasting 
friendships. 

The  Center  (ITT  in  particular)  follows  a 
number  of  important  functional  guidelines. 
But  because  of  the  limited  time  I  have  at  mv 
disposal  t-oday.  I  can  only  mention  a  couple 
of  them.  First,  we  concentrate  on  Institu- 
tlonal-bulldlng  projects — those  which  make 
the  most  impact  In  a  country.  For  Instance, 
our  project  on  the  retraining  of  the  entire 
Kelo  University  English  faculty  would  result 
In  100,000  better  equipped  English  teachers 
for  Japan  every  10  years.  These  teachers, 
in  turn,  would  help  some  4.000,000  students 
in  Japan  to  read,  write,  and  speak  better 
English  during  the  same  lenth  of  time  Sec- 
ondly, we  believe  sincerely  that  It  Is  most 
Important  for  all  our  participants  to  undergo 
"total  exposure"  We  don't  think  it  is 
enough  for  them  to  learn  technical  skills 
only.  We  provide  them  with  numerous  op- 
portunities to  exchange  cultural  practices 
among  themselves;  to  know  America  and  Its 
Ideals:  to  know  the  community  and  the 
people. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  we  must  know  our  par- 
ticipants well  and  are  sensitive  to  the^r  so- 
cial, cultural,  intellectual  orientations,  to 
their  needs,  their  value-s  their  Interests,  their 
problems,  their  aspirations.  During  the  past 
12  years,  we  have  m.vde  real  progress  in  this 
regard.  We  are  constantly  trying  to  do 
better 

I  cannot  begin  to  describe  to  you  the 
Center's  comprehensive  programs  "and  Its 
substajitial  contributions  during  the  five 
years  of  its  existence.  However,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  mat  you  read  Secretary  How- 
land's  excellent  article  on  the  Center  and 
how  It  is  building  bridges  of  understanding 


•  Members  of  the  National  Review  Board 
are  John  A  Burns.  Governor  of  Hawaii, 
chairman:  Hugh  B-orton.  president.  Haver- 
ford  College,  Dr  Hung  Wo  Chlng  chairman. 
Aloha  Airlines.  Honolulu:  Francis  Keppel. 
US  Commi-s-sloner  of  Education:  Roy  E 
Larsen.  chairman  executive  committee, 
Time,  Inc  :  Mrs  Mary  Lasker.  president, 
.Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation.  Inc.; 
the  Very  Reverend  Laurence  J  McQlnley. 
former  president  Fordham  University;  Otto 
N  Miller,  president.  Standard  Oil  CMnpany 
of  Callfornlk;  Logan  Wilson,  president, 
American  Council  on  Education;  and  Dr 
Charles  Frankel.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Educational  and  CulttiraJ  Affalra. 


and  expediting  the  free  flow  of  ldea«  between 
the  East  and  the  West  But  even  reading 
Mr.  Howland's  excellent  a.-ticle  would  not 
enable  you  to  understand  completely  the 
"real  spirit  behind  the  Center."  Therefore, 
we  would  like  to  invite  all  of  you  to  visit  us. 
to  observe  first-hand  what  we  are  doing,  and 
to  participate  in  our  many  and  varied  activi- 
ties. I  You  will,  of  course,  be  happy  to  oome 
at  your  own  expense!) 

And  now  I  will  cloee  my  brief  remarks  by 
quoting  these  words  from  President's  recent 
speech:  "Freedoms  stirest  defense,  and  free- 
dom's greatest  -force  is  the  enllghtment  of 
the  minds  of  all  .  .  .  peoples  .  .  .  The 
East-West  Center  Is  helping  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  statement  every  day  .  .  .  ." 

Thank  you  and  Aloha 


BOOK  EXONERATING  LEE   HARV^EY 
OSWALD       DELIGHTS       RUSSIAN 

COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Friday.  June  i7,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  appeared  an  article:  "Amer- 
ican Book  Gets  Raves  In  Russia."  The 
particular  book  about  which  the  Russian 
Communists  h*ve  taken  great  delight 
was  written  by  an  alleged  journalist  and 
lawyer,  Harold  Weisberg. 

Welsberg  in  his  book,  with  great  dis- 
tortion of  the  reported  facts,  proceeded 
to  prove  that  Lee  Haney  Oswald  did  not 
kill  President  Kennedy. 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  of  course,  was  a 
profe.ssed  Marxist  and  had  lived  in  Rus- 
sia having  announced  his  repudiation  of 
American  citizenship  while  there  The 
proof  is  clear  that  Oswald  was  a  Marxist, 
asked  for  Ru.'^sian  citizenship,  and  was 
the  man  who  fired  the  shot  that  took  the 
life  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Harold  Weisberg  s  book  does  not  serve 
the  truth.  Through  its  distortions,  hav- 
ing a  distinct  appeal  to  the  wishes  and 
the  objectives  of  the  Communists  of  the 
world.  It  will,  I  suppose,  be  a  money- 
maker. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  which  appeared  In 
the  June  17  issue  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  on  this  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Tabs  Clears    "Oswald  Lee  ' — American  Book 
Gets   Raves  in   Russia 

Moscow  June  17. — Russia,  which  has 
never  accepted  the  fact  that  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald killed  President  Kennedy  gave  rave  re- 
views yesterday  to  an  American  book  that  It 
said  denies  proof  of  his  guilt 

Tass  identified  the  book  as  "Oswald  Lee 
Whitewash."  iSICi,  by  •Journalist  and  law- 
yer" Harold  Weisberg.  who  It  said  once  worked 
as  an  "investigator  and  ad^nser  in  tlie  Ameri- 
can Senate  " 

Weisberg,  according  to  T'ass.  denies  proof  of 
Oswald's  guilt  and  "points  out  that  President 
Kennedy  was  a  victim  of  a  plot"  The  book. 
It  said,  IB  the  result  of  an  "objective  consider- 
ation" of  the  shooting, 

Tass  quoted  Weisberg  as  saying  63  Ameri- 
can publishers  refused  to  publish  his  book 
t)ecau8e  they  "fear  to  handle  this  subject." 

Russia  while  deploring  the  assassination, 
has  never  conceded  Oswald  was  Involved  ap- 
parently because  he  was  a  professed  Marxist 
and  bad  lived  in  Russia. 
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FEDERAL  CONTROLS  AT  A  SNAIL'S 
;  PACE 

-  Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  a  column 
by  John  C.  O'Brien  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  June  18  points  up  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's delay  In  reaching  a  decision 
Involving  possible  changes  in  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  milk  marketing  order. 

As  the  column  indicates,  the  Depart- 
ment a  year  ago  cited  the  urgent  need 
for  a  hearing  on  diiBcultles  Involved  in 
administering  the  marketing  order.  The 
hearing  was  held  last  October  and  No- 
vember But  here  we  are,  7  months  lat- 
er, with  a  decision  still  pending.  Ac- 
tion by  the  Department  is  overdue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  entitled  'Federal  Controls  at  a 
Snail's  Pace  "  be  inserted  at  thl«  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
June  18.  1966] 

Washington  BACKORorND  •  Fidebal  Contboi3 
AT  A  Snail's  Pack 

(By  John  C.  O'Brien) 

Washington.  June  17.— Aa  the  Federal 
Government  constantly  extends  regulatory 
controls  over  an  ever-widening  spectrum  of 
business,  one  of  the  chief  frustrations  of  those 
conducting  bu.siness  enterprises  Is  the  snall- 
Uke  pace  of  Uovernment  bureaucracies  In 
ccuning  to  decisions. 

While  Government  agencies  are  making  up 
their  minds.  Industries  to  be  affected  by 
agency  regulations  are  compelled  to  operate 
for  months,  sometimes  for  years,  In  a  fog 
of  uncertainty 

A  case  In  point  Is  that  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  milk  farmers  who  supply  the  Greater 
Philadelphia.  Wilmington  and  South  Jer- 
sey population  centers.  For  &  lull  year  they 
have  been  waiting  for  the  Departmeot  of 
Agriculture  to  amend  the  milk  marketing 
order  under  which  they  operate. 

The  uncertainty  has  driven  the  milk  pro- 
ducers to  tlie  point  of  dlatractlon  and  unleea 
the  uncertainly  is  lifted  soon,  spokesmen  for 
the  producers  are  warning  there  may  be 
shortly  a  curtailment  of  milk  supplies  for 
the  area  they  traditionally  serve. 

In  Its  notice  of  a  year  ago,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  sire.ssed  the  urgency  for 
the  proposed  ch.inge  in  the  milk  marketing 
order  "Becatise  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  administering  the  order  In  its  pres- 
ent form,"  the  notice  said,  "It  la  Imperative 
that  there  be  no  delay  In  holding  a  hearing 
on  the  matter," 

The  hearing  was  held  between  October  4 
and  November  J4.  last  year.  A  majority  of 
the  dairy  farmers  and  handlers  operating 
under  the  order  indicated  at  the  hearing 
their  desire  to  retain  the  order  substantially 
In  Its  present  form,  but  suggeeted  amend- 
ments to  facilitate  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  Its  minimum  price  provisions 
which  were  being  undercut  by  a  few 
chlselers. 

Because  of  the  I>epartment's  strwa  on  the 
urgency,  the  dairy  farmers  and  their  co- 
operatives were  glv^n  lese  than  two  months 
to  study  the  hearing  record  of  almoet  5000 
pages  and  write  briefs. 

But  after  the  completion  of  the  hearings 
the  urgency,  so  Insistently  proclaimed  by  the 
Department  at  the  outset,  eeemed  to  dis- 
appear. 

Oov.  WlUlam  W.  Scranton,  the  Peniuyl- 
vanla  and  Delaware  Senators,  the  eatlre 
Pennsylvania  delegation  In  the  House,  the 
entire  Maryland  delegation  In  Congress  and 


hundreds  of  dairymen  have  written  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  urging 
retention  of  the  present  handler  pool — under 
which  the  farmers  work  out  their  price  with 
the  handler  to  whom  tbey  sell — and  pleading 
for  an  early  decision.  Their  pleas  have  gone 
unheeded. 

Meanwhile,  the  farmers,  not  knowing  what 
kind  of  a  marketing  or  pricing  system  they 
are  going  to  have,  are  growing  restive  and 
despondent.  Many,  according  to  Dr.  James 
E.  Honan,  general  manager  of  the  Interstate 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  of  Philadelphia, 
are  considering  abandoning  milk  production 
at  the  very  time  that  the  Department  Is 
holding  hearings  throughout  the  country  to 
determine  whether  to  permit  price  increases 
In  the  face  of  milk  shortagee. 

The  price  Increase  sought  by  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  is  only 
half  as  large  as  that  sought  by  producers  in 
many  surrounding  Federal  order  markets. 

"If  the  present  Indecision  and  threat  per- 
sists," Dr.  Honan  has  warned,  "we  may  have 
to  seek  a  large  Increase  to  encourage  dairy 
farmers  in  our  market  to  stay  in  business. 
And  that  could  directly  affect  consumers 
prices,  which  are  not  Involved  In  our  pend- 
ing problem  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture." 


SENATOR      ERVIN      RECEIVES      RE- 
LIGIOUS LIBERTY  CITATION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  for  more  than  12  years 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  enjoyed  the  mem- 
bership of  a  distinguished  lawjer  and 
scholar.  I  refer  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina, 
my  friend  and  colleague,  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Jr.  By  his  senice  to  the  Nation  he  has 
become  known  to  us  all  as  the  constitu- 
tional conscience  of  this  body  and  Is  re- 
spected for  his  devotion  to  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government.  He  is  espe- 
cially known  for  his  love  and  understand- 
ing of  the  first  amendment's  guarantees 
respecting  the  freedom  of  religion. 

On  February  22  of  this  year.  Senator 
Ervin  received  the  "Religious  Liberty  Ci- 
tation" by  Americans  United  for  Sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  by  which  he 
was  acknowledged  as — 

Distinguished  statesmen.  Jurist,  constitu- 
tional attorney,  patriot  and  churchman,  who 
has  displayed  In  the  United  States  Senate 
unparalleled  devotion  to  this  country's  hal- 
lowed tradition  of  church-state  sef>aratlon. 

In  an  address  before  the  18th  National 
Conference  of  Americans  United,  Sen- 
ator Ervin  declared  thiat — 

To  the  self-examined  American,  religious 
liberty  Is  the  greatest  contribution  thl.s  Na- 
tion has  made  both  In  the  realm  of  politics 
and  of  religion  We  can  be  proud  that  the 
United  States  became  the  first  place  In  the 
world  where  complete  religious  liberty  was 
actually  tried  In  a  political  state;  and,  up 
to  now  at  least,  religious  liberty  has  flour- 
ished. 

He  also  expresed  concern,  however,  for 
"the  actions  of  those  In  a  position  to  af- 
fect the  affairs  of  mankind  who  feel 
themselves  not  only  capable,  but  duty- 
bound  to  ignore  the  thinking  of  the 
drafters  of  our  first  amendment,"  and 
reminded  his  listeners  of  Mr.  Justice 
Black's  statement  that  "government 
should  not  be  allowed,  under  cover  of 
the  soft  euphemism  of  'cooperation.'  to 
steal  Into  the  sacred  area  of  religious 
choice." 


Mr.  President,  I  know  all  Senators  will 
join  me  in  congratulating  Senator  Ervw 
for  this  honor  and  recognition  and  will 
heed  the  warning  of  Daniel  Webster  who 
said: 

CkKl  grants  religious  freedom  only  to  thaw 
who  love  it  and  to  those  who  are  alwayi 
ready  to  guard  and  defend  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Ervin's  address  in  Nash- 
ville be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"EXPEJUMENTS        ON        OtTB        LlBEHTIES" — NlW 

Chaixenges  por  Enduring  PBiNctptxs 
(Remarks  prepared  by  Senator  Sam  J,  EHvm, 
Jr..  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  for  de- 
livery to  the  18th  National  Conference  on 
Church  and  State  In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on 
February  22,  1966.) 

As  I  considered  the  subject  of  my  remark* 
for  tonight,  I  was  reminded  of  the  story 
about  the  old  country  preacher  from  my  part 
of  North  Carolina  who  felt  obliged  to  speak 
periodically  to  his  congregation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "church  attendance."  Whereas  I  am 
reluctant  to  admonish  any  audience,  I  see,  as 
the  minister  undoubtedly  saw,  the  desirabil- 
ity of  continual  reference  to  a  subject  already 
appreciated   by   his   listeners. 

Tonight,  I  want  to  share  with  you  my  con- 
cern for  the  current  Federal  policy  toward 
the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state.  By  Illustrating  the  Importance  of  this 
enduring  principle,  I  want  to  present  to  you  a 
challenge  to  reverse  recent  attitudes  and 
actions  of  those  who,  albeit  unwittingly,  un- 
dermine our  political  fabric  by  vitiating  the 
document  that  gives  it  meaning.    . 

Congressional  actions  that  appeared  as  an 
occasional  Intrusion  on  our  liberties  a  gen- 
eration ago  have  today  attained  the  propor- 
tion of  a  massive  assault  An  Indication  of 
this  development  and  Its  portent  is  evinced 
by  a  statement  made  In  December,  1965,  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver.  He  said, 
"three  or  four  years  ago  It  was  practically 
lmp>os8lble  for  a  Federal  agency  to  give  a 
direct  grant  to  a  religious  group.  Today,  we 
have  given  hundreds  without  violating  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state." 
As  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Father 
of  our  Nation,  It  Is  particularly  appropriate 
that  we  examine  the  principles  up>on  which 
he  and  the  other  Founding  Fathers  designed 
the  master  plan  foSour  government  For,  a« 
George  Washington  recognized,  the  most 
heart-rendiog  story  of  history  Is  that  of 
man's  struggle  against  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  for  the  simple  right  to  bow  his  own 
knees  before  his  own  God  In  his  own  Wfcy 
As  one  of  America's  wisest  Jurists  of  all 
time,  the  late  Chief  JusUce  Walter  P.  Stacy. 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina, 
declared;  "Men  contend  more  furiously  over 
the  road  to  heaven,  which  they  cannot  see, 
than  over  their  visible  walks  on  earth." 

And  history  records  the  tragic  fact,  "that 
men  have  gone  to  war  and  cut  each  other* 
throats  because  they  could  not  agree  as  to 
what  was  to  become  of  them  after  their 
throats  were  cut." 

To  the  self-examined  American,  religloui 
liberty  Is  the  greatest  contribution  this  Na- 
Uon  has  made  both  In  the  realm  of  politic* 
and  of  religion.  We  can  be  proud  that  tb» 
United  States  J>ecame  the  first  place  in  the 
world  where  complete  religious  liberty  was 
acnially  tried  In  a  political  state;  and,  up  to 
now  at  least,  reUglous  liberty  has  flourished. 
By  the  time  the  new  State  and  Federal 
constltuUons  were  being  drafted,  religious 
liberty  was  to  a  large  degree  already  In  prac- 
tical c^)er«tlon.     A  failure  to  recognize  thl* 
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liberty  In  these  new  constitutions  and  to 
breathe  life  Into  this  ambition  would  have 
meant  a  retreat  from  attitudes  prevalent 
among  the  colonists. 

Today,  religious  liberty  Is  enjoyed  In  Amer- 
ica to  an  extent  unparalleled  atnywhere  else 
m  the  world.  Unfortunately,  the  compla- 
cency that  besets  many  Americans  about 
problems  less  understood  is  also  prevalent  In 
the  realm  of  religion.  We  too  often  take  for 
granted  a  right  which  may  be  in  Jeojjardy 
this  very  day. 

It  Is  letting,  therefore,  that  we  recall  the 
conditions  under  which  this  national  treas- 
ure was  conceived  and  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  a  nation  which  Ignores  the 
lessons  history  teaches  Is  doomed  to  repeat 
the  tragic  mistakes  of  the  past. 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  separation  of 
church  and  state? 

What  did  our  Pounding  Fathers  Intend  to 
do  when  they  embodied  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment the.se  words:  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
0.  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."? 

The  answer  to  either  of  -.hese  questions 
cannot  be  determined  by  a  aarrow  analysis 
of  any  one  event  but  must  he  viewed  as  an 
evolutionary  process.  The  trend  was  un- 
misuikable,  the  stages  Identifiable. 

One  might  think  that  religious  liberty  In 
the  United  States  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  emergence  of  a  new  Nation.  Tlils  was, 
however,  not-  the  case.  Those  coming  to 
colonize  found  that  In  a  majority  of  the 
colonies  the  predominant  religious  groups 
had  established  official  churches.  Accord- 
ingly, all  members  of  the  colony  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of 
chur<:he6  Moreover,  they  were  required  to 
frequent  the  services  of  such  re.lglous  insti- 
tutions even  though  they  might  disagree 
with  their  doctrines. 

During  the  pre-Revolutlonary  period,  at 
least  eight  colonies  provided  for  the  selective 
use  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  an  established 
church  The  Anglican  and  Congregational 
Churches  were  favored  In  these  colonies  and 
In  some,  they  were  established  by  law. 

Dissenters  to  this  principle  of  single  es- 
tabUshments  began  their  efiforts  to  achieve 
complete  separation  of  seeking  special  con- 
cessions and  granting  prIvUeges  of  free  wor- 
ship They  said,  and  I  think  rightfully  so, 
that  It  was  tyrannical  for  a  government  to 
attempt  to  regulate  the  relationship  of  wor- 
ship between  the  Individual  and  his  God, 
iEd  that  such  regulation  was  also  sinful. 

Their  demand  for  the  disestablishment  of 
churches  was  comprised  of  two  objectives; 
First,  an  end  to  the  financial  connection  be- 
tween state  and  church;  second,  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  each  person  to  exercise 
Jreely   his    own    mode    of    worship. 

Opposed  to  this,  the  established  churches, 
10  order  to  ward  off  attacks  for  total  dises- 
tablishment, persuaded  the  state  legislatures 
to  open  up  the  tax  privileges  to  the  dlssent- 
lh«  groups  and  to  gradually  admit  more 
churches  to  the  establishment. 

It  Is  the  resulting  compromise  between 
the  liberal  groups,  believing  In  religious  free- 
dom and  the  established  churches,  that  once 
»gain  threatens  what  we  know  and  enjoy 
»»  the  principle  of  separaUon  of  church  and 
•Ute 

This  compromise  existed  In  a  number  of 
•tstes  for  a  relatively  long  time.  Any  coop- 
efatlon  between  the  state  and  any  or  all 
churches  was  considered  establishment.  It 
*&»  against  this  background  and  this  ex- 
ploded meaning  of  multiple  establishment 
"hat  the  First  Amendment  was  planned. 

It  disturbs  me  to  observe  the  actions  of 
"><»«  Is  a  position  to  affect  the  affairs  of 
mankind  who  feel  themselves  not  only  ca- 
pable, but  duty-bound  to  Ignore  the  thlnk- 
^  of  the  drafters  of  our  First  Amendment. 
»ut  as  Mr.  Justice  Black  has  said,  "govern- 
ment should  not  be  allowed,  under  cover  of 


the  soft  euphemism  of  'cooperation,'  to  steal 
into  the  sacred  area  of  religious  choice." 

Those  seeking  to  pervert  the  principle  of 
separation  by  affording  financial  assistance 
to  denominational  institutions  have  ap- 
parently forgotten  this  meaning  of  multiple 
establishment. 

They  have  conveniently  misunderstood 
significant  events  in  our  history  In  urging 
that  coofjeratlon  between  church  and  state  Is 
advisable  so  long  as  the  state  treats  all 
religious  groups  equally   and  fairly. 

The  present  policy  of  making  Federal  aid 
available  to  all  nonsecular  Institutions  is  In 
reality  a  reappearance  of  an  earlier  threat 
to  our  religious  freedom:  the  principle  of 
multiple  establishment  so  wisely  discarded 
years  ago. 

They  have  filed  away  in  the  balls  of  bu- 
reaucracy the  great  truths  discovered  by 
those  early  men  that  the  right  of  free  ex- 
pression of  conscience  is  natural  and  inalien- 
able and  cannot  be  fully  enjoyed  as  long  as 
It  is  dependent  upon  a  grant  of  prlvUege 
by  the  state. 

They  have  overlooked  an  event  In  history 
which  presented  a  clear  opportunity  for  de- 
cision on  the  Issue  of  establishment.  This 
decision  laid  the  foundation  of  religious 
liberty  in  America. 

ThL«  event,  or  series  of  events,  occurred  in 
the  Virginia  Legislature  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  writing  of  the  First  Amendment. 
There  Patrick  Henry,  in  1784,  Introduced  "A 
Bin  E^stabllshlng  a  Provision  for  Teachers  of 
the  Christian  Religion."  It  undertook  to 
give  official  recognition  to  virtually  all  Chris- 
tian Churches  and  to  provide  taxes  for  their 
support. 

In  the  same  legislature,  James  Madison  In- 
troduced TTiomas  Jefferson's  "Bill  for  Estab- 
lishing Religious  Freedom"  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  "The  Virginia  Statute  of  Re- 
ligious Freedom  "  Written  in  1779,  it  Is  one 
of  the  great  documents  which  preceded  the 
writing  of  the  Constitution  and  laid  down 
two  propositions:  First,  that  there  should 
be  no  '■ellglous  qualifications  as  a  test  for 
holding  office;  and  second,  that  It  Is  sinful 
and  tyrannical  to  tax  a  man  for  the  propa- 
gation of  religious  doctrine  which  he  dis- 
believes. 

Thus,  the  Virginia  Legislature  was  pre- 
sented with  a  clear-cut  choice.  To  assist 
these  legislators  In  their  decision,  James 
Madison  Issued  one  of  the  greatest  appeals 
for  rellgloiis  freedom  ever  made.  It  was 
called  "The  Memorial  and  Remonstrance 
Against  Religious  Assesmente."  In  his  re- 
monstrance, James  Madison  used  the  word 
"establishment"  at  least  five  times  In  contexts 
which  showed  that  In  his  mind  "an  estab- 
lishment of  religion"  meant  an  official  rela- 
tionship between  the  State  and  one  church  or 
many  or  all  churches. 

In  reference  to  Patrick  Henry's  bill,  Madi- 
son said.  "It  Is  prop>er  to  take  alarm  at  the 
first  experiment  on  our  liberties  .  .  .  The 
freeman  of  America  did  not  wait  until 
usurped  power  had  strengthened  itself  by 
exercise,  and  entangled  the  question  In  prece- 
dents." He  had  feared  the  entanglements 
that  could  occur  in  the  then  brief  history  of 
our  Nation.  Can  we  not  apply  his  observa- 
tion even  more  Justifiably  to  the  present  "ex- 
periments on  our  liberties?" 

The  legislature  enacted  Into  law,  by  a  large 
majority,  Jefferson's  bill  for  religious  freedom 
rather  than  Patrick  Henry's  eetabllshment 
bill. 

I  cannot  overmagnlfy  the  Importance  of 
this  bill  which  sets  the  example  and  mood 
for  the  First  Amendment  to  our  Constitution. 
The  demands  of  Madison  and  Jefferson  and 
thousands  of  other  Americans  produced  that 
Amendment  so  as  to  ensure  a  total  disestab- 
lishment of  religion. 

TTie  Influence  of  the  Virginia  Statute  in  the 
Supreme  Court's  Interpretation  of  the  reli- 
gious clauses  of  the  First  Amendment  was 


recognized  by  Mr.  JusUce  Black  In  Ever  son  v. 
Board  0/  Education.  (330  U.S.  1,  13  (1847)) 
He  said: 

"This  Court  has  previously  recognised  that' 
the  provisions  of  the  First  Amendment.  In 
the  drafting  and  adoption  of  which  Madison 
and  Jefferson  played  stKh  leading  roles,  had 
the  sajne  objective  and  were  Intended  to  pro- 
vide the  same  protection  against  g«^vern- 
menta!  intrusion  on  rellglotis  liberty  as  the 
Virginia  Statute." 

Time  and  time  again,  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
has  said  that  neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal 
Government  can  pass  laws  which  aid  one 
religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one  re- 
ligion over  another. 

Jefferson  s  use  of  the  phrase  "■wall  of 
separation"  In  his  1802  letter  to  the  Dan- 
bury  Baptist  Association  has  been  the  by. 
word  m  all  Judicial  opinions  on  this  subject, 
and.  Judicially,  the  tendency  of  interpreta- 
tion of  this  phrase  has  been  to  broaden  and 
extend  Its  application 

Inclusively,  it  has  been  construed  to  mean 
that  the-6tate  may  not  employ  iU  facilities 
or  funds  In  such  a  way  as  to  give  any  or  all 
churches  greater  strength  in  our  society  than 
it  would  have  by  relying  on  Its  members 
alone. 

In  further  defining  establishment  Mr 
Justice  Douglas  has  said,  "an  Institution  Is 
strengthened  in  proselytizing  when  It  is 
strengthened  in  any  department  by  contri- 
butions from  other  than  its  own  members." 
Despite  180  years  of  continual  remon- 
strances against  establishment,  our  central- 
ized government  is  endeavoring  to  relieve 
the  church  membership  of  the  right  and  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  own  support 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  that 
Ellhu  Root's  phrafce  bears  repetition.  He 
said,  "...  we  have  staked  the  very  existence 
of  our  country  on  the  faith  that  complete 
separation  between  the  State  and  religion  Is 
beet  for  the  State  and  best  for  religion  "  It 
Is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  course  Is  not 
tantamount  to  a  decision  agalrift  God.  as 
some  suggest,  but  rather  a  decision  support- 
ing the  faith  aiid  intelligence  of  all  free 
men. 

With  due  deference  to  all  other  men  of 
all  generations,  I  confess  my  belief  that  the 
world  has  never  known  any  other  group  as 
well  qualified  as  the  Founding  FBthers  to 
write  organic  law  for  a  people  dedicated  to 
the  freedom  of  the  Individual. 

We.  as  they,  know  that  a  nation  which 
Ignores  the  lessons  taught  by  such  history 
is  doomed  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago,  Amer- 
icans paid  dearly  to  secure  our  basic  con- 
stitutional freedoms.  Today,  we  are  allow- 
ing these  freedoms  to  be  dissipated  for 
temporary  purposes.  James  Madison  said  he 
would  not  tolerate  threepence  for  religious 
establishment.  Yet  today,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment administers  over  60  programs  cost- 
ing almoet  *5  billion  In  which  nonsectilar 
schools  and  colleges  may  j>&rtlclpate. 

As  a  part  of  Its  continuing  study  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  the  United 
States  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  early  next  month,  will  begin  a 
series  of  hearings  on  legislation  which  pro- 
vides the  Judicial  machinery  for  determining 
the  constltutloriallty  of  certain  Fedei-al 
appropriations  It  Is  my  hope  that  these 
hearings  will  offlelally  recognize  the  need  for 
resolving  the  First  Amendment  conflict  with 
which  we  are  confronted. 

The  Founding  Fathers  foresaw  that 
troublous  times  would  arise  when  govern- 
ment would  seek  by  sharp  and  decisive  meas- 
ures to  accomplish  eads  deemed  Just  and 
proper  And,  In  so  doing,  the  goremment 
would  put  the  freedom  of  the  Individual  In 
peril  unless  such  freedom  were  established 
by  Irrepealable  law.  To  forestall  this  calam- 
ity In  such  times,  they  devised  the  Constitu- 
tion to  define  and  limit  the  powers  of  the 
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Federal  Government,  and  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  from  destruction  at  Ita 
handa.  With  this  Constitution,  they  gave  ua 
a  land  with  the  knowledege  and  understiuid- 
Ing  chat  Ood  grant*  religious  freedom  as 
well  aa  all  other  freedom*  only  to  those  who 
love  It.  and,  In  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster, 
to  those  who  are  always  ready  to  guard  and 
defend  it. 


EXCLUSION  OF  PORTSMOUTH 
NAVAL  SHIPYARD  FROM  MOD- 
ERNIZATION PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  at  Klttery. 
Maine,  has  been  excluded  from  a  proj- 
ect by  the  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command 
to  develop  and  engineer  a  long-range 
modernization  program  for  all  other 
Navy  yards. 

Portsmouth  is  the  only  east  coast  yard 
specializing  In  submarine  overhauling 
and  repairs.  With  Russia  boasting  a 
submarine  fleet  of  500.  the  decision  to 
pass  over  Portsmouth  Is  dangerous  and 
shortsighted. 

In  a  rapidly  changing  world,  the  de- 
cision threatens  our  national  security. 
The  Navy  Is  gambling  for  short-range 
savings  today  on  the  hope  of  a  peaceful 
future.  Judging  from  recent  develop- 
ments in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  the 
Navy's  optimism  appears  excessive. 

The  decision  apparently  reflects  an 
order,  made  by  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  2  years  ago,  to  close  Portsmouth. 
Since  then,  the  defense  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion have  changed  radically,  smd  Ports- 
mouth is  busier  than  ever.  Yet,  It  ap- 
pears the  Navy  Is  Ignoring  recent  history 
as  It  makes  plans  for  the  modernization 
program. 

On  June  13.  the  Portland,  Maine,  Press 
Herald  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Memo  to  McNamara:  Keep  Klttery 
Fighting  Fit  for  Our  Fleet."  The  edi- 
torial builds  a  solid  argument  for  Includ- 
ing the  Portsmouth  yard  in  the  moderni- 
zation program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Portland   (Maine)    Press  Herald, 
June  13.  1966) 

iistto  TO  McNamaka:  Ktkf  Kittskt  Fiohtino 
Pit  roR  Oca  FVeet 

Klttery  Naval  Shipyard  has.  In  Navy  lingo. 
y       been  "passed  over." 

The  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command,  tn  the 
Pentagon,  has  recently  Issued  a  contract  to 
KAlser  Engineers,  Oakland,  California  to  "de- 
velop and  engineer  a  long-range  moderniza- 
tion program"  for  all  existing  yards — except 
the  Klttery  Yard  at  Portsmouth. 

Phase  One  of  the  contract,  to  t)«  completed 
In  34  weeks,  concentmr-ea  on  the  naval  ship- 
yards at  Philadelphia  and  Long  Beach. 
California. 

Phase  Two  will  develop  recommendations 
for  modernizing  the  naval  shipyards  at 
Charleston.  Norfolk.  San  Francisco  Bay.  Bos- 
ton, Pearl  Harbor  and  Puget  Sound.  But 
not  Klttery. 

A  spokesman  for  Kaiser,  the  contractor, 
reveal*  that  the  Klttery  Yard  is  not  included 
tn  this  modernisation  program.  He  pre- 
sumes this  omission  Is  because  Klttery  Is 
scheduled  to  cloae  down. 

Months  ago  Secretary  McNamara  ordered 
that  the  Kltt«ry  Yard   be  phased  out  and 


closed  down  by   1974.     Then,   the  situation 
was  far  different. 

Since  then,  Klttery  has  been  hectically 
busy  and  very  effectively  productive  In  Its 
national  defense  work. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Htjmphret,  on  a  re- 
cent visit  to  the  Klttery  Yard,  spoke  In  glow- 
ing terms  of  the  vital  work  being  done  there. 

This  newspaper  will  flght  and  plead  and 
work  for  the  future  of  Klttery  Just  as  long  as 
Klttery  continues  to  make  a  fine  and  vital 
contribution  to  American  security. 

American  security  Is  the  sound  reason  on 
which  we  base  our  fight. 

Rightly,  an  effort  to  keep  an  unneeded  and 
expensive  facility  for  purely  local  economic 
reasons  would  not  carry  very  much  weight 
with  McNamara      Nor  would  we  advocate  It. 

But  the  most  expensive  mistake  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Defense  Department  planners 
could  make  Is  to  continue  now  with  their 
earlier  plan  to  close  down  Klttery  by  1074 
And  consequently  rule  Klttery  out  from  the 
Kaiser  study. 

To  do  so  Is  to  gamble  recklessly  with  Amer- 
ican security,  with  American  lives — and  not 
Just  run  the  risk  of  Incurring  vast  defence 
department  expenditure  later  on  to  restore 
Klttery  under  emergency  conditions  to  mod- 
ern efBclency  after  they  had  phased  It  out 

Klttftry  Is  a  specialist  In  nuclear  subma- 
rine maintenance  and  repair. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has  the  world's 
larsest  submarine  fleet  by  far  It  numbers 
cjpe  to  500.  Including  nuclear  and  missile 
equipped  submarines. 

Sea  blockade  Is.  since  Cuba,  now  In  Viet- 
nam and  If  ever  the  USA  should  become  In- 
volved In  war  with  China,  an  ever  more  Im- 
portant phase  of  our  military  strength. 

Who  can  predict  today  how  desperately 
the  United  States  might  need  Klttery  to 
support  our  fleet  tomorrow? 

The  Pentagon  timetable  still  assumes  the 
close  down  of  Klttery  by  1974 

As  a  result  the  Pentagon  contract  to  Kaiser 
does  not  Include  Klttery  in  the  Naval  Ship- 
yards to  even  be  studied  for  modernization 

This  omission  Is  a  reckless,  dangerous  and 
costly  gamble. 

We  strongly  urge  that  Klttery  be  Included 
In  this  study.  If  In  the  years  ahead.  Inter- 
national tension  declines,  It  will  easily  be 
possible  then  to  re-assess  the  Importance  of 
Klttery.  But  we  should  not  lower  our  guard 
now. 

To  onalt  Klttery  now.  when  a  small  cost 
Is  Involved,  Is  to  risk  paying  huge  penalties 
later  when  far  more  than  money  may  be  at 
stake. 

Secretary  McNamara  should  Immediately 
order  that  Klttery  Naval  Shipyard  be  In- 
cluded In  the  modernization  study. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FARMERS 
AND  THE  RANCHERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  because  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  Problems  facing  our  fanners  and 
ranchers  today,  I  wanted  to  share  with 
others  two  very  good  speeches  recently 
given  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. Senator  Allott  Is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  two  Industries 
through  his  practice  as  a  lawyer  before 
he  came  to  the  Senate  in  an  area  de- 
pendent largely  on  agriculture.  In  these 
two  speeches  he  makes  an  excellent  anal- 
ysis of  the  producers'  problems  and  the 
course  of  action  he  urges  has  great  merit. 
I  am  sure  It  will  be  of  great  Interest  not 
only  to  Members  of  Congress  but  to  the 
public  In  general  and  particularly  farm- 
ers and  ranchers. 

The  first  of  the  two  speeches  was  given 
to  the  Colorado  Farm  Bureau  annual 
meeting  last  November.    Even  then,  the 


Senator  seemed  to  demonstrate  a  pre- 
science about  the  course  of  events  which 
would  follow  concerning  the  farm  and 
ranch  industries.  He  predicted  that  the 
pressure  of  rising  costs  and  lack  of  labor 
on  the  farmer  and  rancher  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  crop  shortages  and 
higher  prices  to  consumers.  Perhaps 
even  more  significantly,  he  predicted 
that  the  present  administration  would 
make  a  scapegoat  of  these  producers  of 
our  basic  food  commodities. 

In  his  speech  of  June  8  to  the  Colorado 
cattlemen's  convention,  the  Senator 
demonstrates  how  his  prediction  of  last 
November  has  indeed  come  to  pass.  He 
details  the  ambivalent  attitude  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  one  man  In 
the  administration  whom  we  would  ex- 
pect to  try  to  help  the  food  producer. 
And,  he  renews  his  suggestion  that  to 
compete  with  big  Industry,  big  labor,  and 
big  government,  the  farmer  and  rancher 
must  federate  and  cooperate,  or  face  the 
prospect  of  complete  domination  of  his 
business  by  government  and  a  very  few 
gigantic  producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  for  his  insight.  I 
recommend  his  two  speeches  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
farmer  and  rancher,  and  ask  unardmous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spfech  by  .Senator  Gordon  Allott.  Colorado 
Farm  Bureau  Annuai,  Meeting.  Novxmbe* 
16,    1965.  Lamar.  Cox-O. 

You  have  assigned  a  dlscu.ssion  topic  to 
me  that  should  have  the  concentration  of 
at  least  a  score  of  experts.  It  is  u  subject 
that  could  occupy  a  panel  several  days  before 
reaching  any  solid  conclusions,  and  even 
then  several  computers  might  have  to  be 
fed  for  accurate  forecast 

However.  I  have  never  been  one  to  back 
down  If  there  was  any  possibility  of  finding 
the  answer.  In  taking  up  the  title  "Where 
to  from  Here?"  I  felt  the  only  way  to  offer 
a  fragment  upon  which  to  base  your  own 
conclusion  would  be  to  combine  my  rea- 
soning with  those  of  true  experts  who«e 
Ideas  I  have  pondering  as  I  read  them  In 
recent  months. 

Before  getting  Into  the  area  of  prognosti- 
cation, let's  begin  with  the  farmer's  present 
position  In  history.  I  have  found  you  must 
always  first  know  where  you  are  and  where 
you've  been  before  charting  any  course  for 
the  future. 

I  might  as  well  be  brutally  frank  In  the 
beginning,  because  you  probably  know  or 
su.spect  your  poslUon  In  the  politico-econ- 
omy of  this  year   1965. 

You    have    become    a   statistic  a   low 

number  In  the  caste  system  evolved  under 
the  reigning  great  Ckid — Gross  National  Pro- 
duct. Like  the  many-headed  Oods  of  ages 
past.  Gross  National  Product  Is  pretty  much 
a  myth  because  It  has  no  relation  to  actual 
production.  It  Includes  every  spendable  in- 
come, plus  production.  That  means  in  the 
weighing  of  your  efforts  compared  with  all 
others  you  even  rate  below  government  and 
government  enterprises.  While  most  of  ti» 
would  rate  agriculture  far  above  that  sta- 
tistic on  the  GNP.  we  can't  deny  your  offlcUl 
political  rank  on  the  Great  Society  com- 
puters of  a  nation  headed  for  the  moon. 

The  statisticians  say  you  rank  at  only 
5  8%  of  the  Gross  National  Product  Be- 
cause you  are  stlU  eager  to  operate  your  own 
businesses  dwplte  all  odds,  the  bureaucrats 
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have  no  fear  of  crippling  strikes  or  slow- 
down In  food  production  as  In  other  phases 
of  our  national  life  They  know  you  will  go 
on  breaking  your  backs  so  long  as  you  can. 
even  with  little  or  no  profit  to  you.  Govern- 
ment stumbling  blocks  and  even  outright 
harassment  will  not  deter  the  farmer  from 
producing  food  and  fiber.  Tliey  know  you 
will  continue  to  supply  the  all-Important 
consumer  In  the  foreseeable  future  with  all 
we  want  to  eat  at  the  lowest  possible  pro- 
duction prices.  But,  If  the  time  comes  when 
Tou  cannot  continue  there  will  be  no  worry 
for  the  bureaucrats.  With  each  new  regu- 
lation and  law,  with  lack  of  sufficient  action 
on  your  part,  the  stage  Is  being  set  for  In- 
tergrftted  industry  to  take  over  at  any  point 
of  need  Thus  you  are  a  frontrow  pawn  to 
be  sacrificed  at  any  moment. 

This  becomes  more  obvious  when  you  learn 
that  government  Is  now  planning  a  complete 
about-face  In  agricultural  programs  Instead 
of  curtailing  food  supplies  you  may  be  sud- 
denly encouraged  to  produce  all  you  can. 
Basically,  foreign  policy  Is  dictating  such  a 
shin — an  area  from  which  the  Great  Society 
would  like  to  divert  public  attention. 

Under  this  new  policy,  of  course,  our  con- 
sumer-taxpayers win  no  doubt  still  buy  the 
surplus  In  one  way  or  another,  and  food  will 
become  the  second-row  pawn  In  International 
affairs,  with  the  State  Department  In  control.. 
In  this  fantastic  realm  of  politico-economics. 
City  folks  are  now  paying  a  larger  portion  of 
the  bill,  but  families  of  agriculture  are  pay- 
ing more  than  their  share  through  contribu- 
tion of  food  at  a  net  loss. 

Under  the  heading  of  "agriculture  present" 
you  have  been  made  to  accept  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Bracero  labor  program  under  the 
totally  false  guise  of  employing  domestic 
labor  Failure  of  th4  Labor  Department  In 
proving  Its  point  has  not  even  induced  bu- 
reaucratic red  faces.  They  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  agriculturists  were  at  fa\iU  in 
mt  using  the  wlnos  and  habitual  unemploy- 
ables  odered  in  lieu  of  Braceros  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  Importing  billions  of  dollars  In 
goods  which  take  away  employment  from 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people.  Yet. 
importing  a  few  thousand  Braceros  for  a  few 
mont.*is  and  returning  them  back  home  is 
depicted  as  a  heinous  crime  against  American 
Isbor  .  further  proof  of  agriculture's 
political  pawn  position. 

Not  considering  the  mora!  Issue  Involved. 
who  is  paying  for  this  fiasco?  Not  only  the 
food  producer.  Consumers  are  Just  now 
starting  to  pay  the  price  of  government  med- 
dling and  blundering.  Price  hikes  of  20  on 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  an- 
nounced by  major  packing  companies.  Since 
the  average  family  spends  20  to  25 '>  of  Its 
budget  for  food,  Americans  are  going  to  pay 
plenty  for  destroying  a  labor  program  that 
had  been  mutually  beneficial  to  all  people  In 
the  United  States  and  to  a  substantial  num- 
ber in  Mexico.  It  wm  a  people-to-people 
btneflt  It  was  too  good  for  poUtlcallv  ori- 
ented government  departments  and  therefore 
had  to  go  Where  was  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  that  period?  It  turned 
iU  back  on  producers  and  consumers,  ab- 
dicating Its  proper  responsibility  completelv. 

"Where  to  from  here?" 

We  haven't  seen  the  end  to  this  problem. 
raere  will  be  a  lot  of  farm  produce  missing 
from  the  market  In  1966  and  bevond  because 
powers  have  had  to  switch  from  their  tra- 
ditional crops  to  others  requiring  little  or  no 
•wop  labor.  As  a  result,  we  will  also  see 
°^  farm  employment  drop  still  further  un- 
aer  the  Impetus  of  automation  rushing  in 
»  nil  the  void  stupidly  created  under  the 
rn»e  of  helping  labor. 

On  the  subject  of  labor,  another  factor  Is 
»e"  on  Its  way  to  becoming  law.  This  is 
we  minimum  wage.  What  will  be  it's  ef- 
««'  A  North  Carolina  State  University 
•eonotnist  figures  a  »1.25  minimum  would 
''Wit  In  adding  $0.80  per  hundred  cost  to 
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flue-cured  tobacco,  and  for  wheat  the  In- 
crease would  be  from  three  to  five  cents  a 
bushel.  Vegetable  producers  would  find  a 
cost  boost  somewhere  In  between  those  fig- 
ures. Consumers  will  pay  a  major  part  of 
that  Increase.  Just  as  they  do  on  all  the 
taxes  heaped  upon  other  facets  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  Only  a  dreamer  believes 
that  business  pays  the  taxes  .  .  .  every  cost 
must  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  .  .  . 
how  else  could  business  survive? 

But  these  are  Just  a  minor  part  of  the 
picture  .  .  .  minor  only  In  Its  total  Impact 
upon  the  nation's  economy,  although  major 
In  Its  effect  upon  the  city  consumer  and  the 
food  producer.  And  do  not  forget  this  . 
and  I  hope  the  City  folks  don't  overlook 
It  ...  In  the  years  ahead,  men  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  consumer  must  stand  together 
to  flght  this  battle  against  constant  bureau- 
cratic bungling. 

This  leads  up  to  another  great  threat  to 
oiu-  nation  .  .  .  inflation.  The  specter  over- 
shadows every  field  of  endeavor.  The  un- 
heeding runaway  emptying  of  the  treasury, 
plus  borrowing  from  tomorrow's  generation, 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  skyrocketing 
all  costs  of  living  and  doing  business. 

A  shortage  of  food  could  develop  as  pre- 
dicted In  the  next  ten  years,  particularly  If 
the  administration  attempts  to  feed  the 
world  as  recklessly  as  it  has  pursued  the 
dumping  of  cash  ujxin  every  country 
whether  they  wanted  It  or  not.  If  this  hap- 
pens, you  could  be  blamed  for  aiding  Infla- 
tion. Scapegoats  by  the  dozen  will  be  raised 
to  cover  reckless  administration   action. 

You  have  heard  of  Harry  Golden,  the 
author  and  newspaper  publisher  of  Char- 
lotte. North  Carolina,  He  made  an  astound. 
Ing  statement  while  In  Denver  a  couple 
weeks  ago.  He  said  seriously  what  most  of 
us  more  or  less  have  Joked  about.  Golden 
said.  "A  balanced  budget  Is  Just  a  myth  .  .  . 
as  long  as  the  debt  remains  money  we  owe 
ourselves,  as  long  as  the  Interest  on  the 
debt  Is  money  we  pay  ourselves,  it  doesn't 
matter  where  It  goes  .  .  .  It's  Just  a  matter 
of  bookkeeping."  Obviously,  the  Adminis- 
tration  Is  sold   on   this   theory 

Contrast  this  wild  scattering  of  billions 
of  dollars  In  every  direction  with  the  prob- 
lems on  the  other  side  of  the  sllverless  coin. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  our  Country 
would  ever  see  a  time  when  we  would  try  to 
convince  our  people  that  they  must  not  take 
trips  abroad,  or  that  Investments  must  be 
discouraged  abroad  to  protect  our  dollar? 
Who  would  everif  have  thought  that  gold 
would  leave  our  shores  In  such  vast  quanti- 
ties that  It  has  become  a  major  concern  of 
oiu  treasury?  Few  people  know  what  think- 
ing goes  on  behind  the  veil  of  omnipotence 
siuToundlng  this  Administration. 

Our  Imports  and  our  give-aways  have  bur- 
geoned BO  greatly  that  scafjegoats  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  real  reasons  behind  our 
problems. 

Why  do  I  Inject  these  factors  Into  the  farm 
picture?  It's  all  an  Integral  part  of  the 
mess  that  must  be  unraveled  before  It  Is  too 
late.  International  affairs  with  a  thousand 
facets  are  tied  so  securely  to  our  national 
economy,  and  government,  under-cover 
policies  that  the  average  person  has  no  con- 
ception of  where  we  are  going. 

In  your  own  field  you  know  what  has 
happened  to  the  price  of  land.  Tax  assess- 
ments upon  purchase  price  has  become  a 
major  issue  In  many  states,  and  Inheritance 
taxes  based  upon  these  Inflated  land  prices 
has  spelled  tragedy  to  farm  families  left 
with  the  tax  burden. 

Colorado  has  only  one  and  three-fotirths 
million  people.  The  State  of  Colorado  will 
have  an  op>eratlng  budget  of  around  (230 
million:  small  cities  talk  about  spending  m 
the  millions  each  year:  counties  many  times 
more:  and  the  Federal  Government  takes 
•  1000  million  out  of  our  State  in  Incotne 
taxes  alon«  each  year.    It  la  a  miracle  that 


more  inflation  hasn't  resulted  On  the  Fed- 
eral side,  what  pwrtlon  comes  back  depends 
upon  the  political  strategists  punishing  or 
rewarding.  But  you  haven't  begun  to  tabu- 
late the  grand  total  until  you  stun  up  the  in- 
direct taxes.  Small  wonder  that  all  studies, 
Including  those  of  the  government,  reveal 
that  farmers  and  ranchers  net  a  return  on 
their  Investments  of  less  than  the  lowest 
Interest  on  tax-free  municipal  bonds 

How  long  can  this  go  on?  How  long  will 
you  have  freedom  of  management  for  your 
farm?  Your  guess  Is  as  good  as  mine.  You 
could  have  Just  one  more  year  to  determine 
what  direction  you  and  your  neighbors  will 
go.  The  projected  about-face  of  Administra- 
tion agricultural  policy  carries  many  tin- 
known  questions. 

Meanwhile.  Integration  of  farms  and  feed- 
lots  Into  the  food  Industry  Is  a  progressing 
movement  Just  this  past  month,  a  packing 
plant  In  a  neighboring  State  purchased  feed- 
lots  In  an  effort  to  stabilize  their  own  opera- 
tion. This  is  always  a  blow  to  marketing 
by  the  independent  cattle  operator  because 
his  product  becomes  secondary  to  the  inte- 
grated Industry  When  tht  small  operator, 
because  of  financial  limitations,  cannot  sup- 
ply requirements  to  Bpeciflcatlons.  it  is 
normal  for  big  processors  to  move  into  the 
field  themselves. 

To  replace  declining  traditional  agricul- 
ture In  the  United  States  there  are  those 
who  come  up  with  wild  schemes,  calling 
upon  the  nation  to  back  them  to  the  tune 
of  more  billions  in  setting  up  government 
commissaries  to  opp>ose  private  retail  market- 
ing. Bather  than  seek  a  logical  private 
Initiative  ■tray  of  meeting  the  problem,  they 
would  demand  more  of  the  same  government 
which  has  many  times  in  recent  years  hurled 
us  faster  towards  destruction  of  the  tradi- 
tional American  farm. 

Blindly  and  blandly  these  wild  ones  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  very  programs  they 
have  advocated  and  Instituted  In  the  past 
have  created  the  greatest  problems  we  face 
today. 

I  note  that  the  Farm  Bureau  has  been 
moving  towards  a  goal  of  self-operated 
marketlne  associations  While  this  Is  a  start, 
has  it  been  too  slowly  and  perhape  on  too 
small  a  scale?  Mutual  or  cooperative  market- 
ing of  cattle,  for  Instance,  in  one  small  area 
can  scarcely  be  the  answer  to  our  highly 
mcbillaed  economy  where  meat  or  live  cattle 
can  be  transported  half  way  across  the  na- 
tion within  hours.  Any  successful  market- 
ing program,  to  stem  the  tide,  must  be  more 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  A  buyer 
does  not  need  to  obtain  his  produce  or  meat 
supply  from  a  limited  area.  If --he  can  buy 
cheaper  In  a  neighboring  State,  or  even 
thousands  of  miles  away,  there  Is  no  reason 
why  he  won't  do  It  and  thus  depress  prices 
In  all  areas  It  seems  to  me,  the  answer  oo- 
%'lously  must  be  in  forming  area-wide  market- 
ing groujM  with  nationwide  market  factcw* 
fed  into  the  areas  for  intelligent  marketing. 
The  Grange  has  come  up  with  a  proposal 
to  establish  a  Wagner  Act  for  agriculture. 
The  very  National  Food  Commission  before 
which  the  Grange  made  this  suggestion.  Is 
hinting  that  unless  men  of  agriculture 
change  their  marketing  methods  government 
may  do  It  for  you.  in  the  national  interest. 
And.  In  the  light  of  past  experience,  can 
anybody  believe  It  is  wise  to  Invite  more 
government  intervention? 

■Where  to  from  here?  Let's  bring  in  some 
of  those  experts  I  mentioned  in  my  opening 
statement. 

I  have  been  Intrigued  of  late  by  emergence 
of  a  Catholic  Franciscan  nun  of  Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin,  Into  the  agricultural  scene.  She 
has  been  quoted  tn  several  farm  magazines. 
Including  the  Z>akota  Farmer,  most  recently. 
Sister  M.  Thomas  More  of  the  hUtory  depart- 
ment at  Holy  Family  College  Is  mighty  out- 
spoken In  her  concern  over  marketing  in 
agriculture.    She    told    a    combined    farm 
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orgaiUzstlon  audiencA  tn  South  Dakota  that 
Tederatlon  of  farm  organlzatloQa  1«  essential 
to  obtaining  the  power  itructure  needed  to 
market  profitably.  Forming  new  organiza- 
tions Is  useless,  she  declared.  Rather,  she 
said,  "The  trick  Is  to  get  off  our  haunches 
and  put  strength  Into  the  organizations  we 
have." 

Uke  so  many  before  her,  she  says,  "Farmers 
must  work  together  ...  all  of  them  .  .  .  fed- 
eration can  provide  a  structure  strong 
enough  to  enable  agriculture  to  match  gov- 
ernment. Industry,  labor  and  finance,  all  of 
which  operate  in  the  market  place  and  from 
a  federated  base."  I  believe  she  Is  prophetic, 
although  there  la  nothing  really  different  In 
what  she  has  said.  A  lot  of  us  have  thought 
and  talked  about  It  for  a  generation.  The 
same  problem  remains  .  .  .  will  we  get  off  our 
haunches  and  put  strength  Into  our  convic- 
tions? It  Is  up  to  the  farmer.  No  other 
Individual  can  do  the  Job.  'UJ  we  can  do  Is 
prod. 

Integrated  big  Industry  Is  doing  a  Job  for 
Itself.  Is  there  any  reason  why  farmers 
should  be  of  leas  Intelligence  <^  have  less 
ability  to  operate  on  a  large  scalei?  In  this 
new  phase  of  feeding  the  world,  I  hoted  that 
a  spokesman  for  an  International  food  manu- 
facturer In  Switzerland  recently  revealed  his 
firm  hires  some  30.000  people  In  25  countries 
In  production,  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting of  food  into  80  nations.  Yes,  big 
Industry  Is  rolling  forward  .  .  .  and  you  ain't 
seen  nothing  yet! 

Will  you  be  an  Individual  part  of  this 
picture  In  the  future,  or  merely  an  employee? 

Where  to  from  here?  I  read  many  state- 
ments made  by  men  who  have  observed  agri- 
culture and  the  trend  during  their  lifetime. 
Perhaps  being  on  the  outside  and  keeping  tab 
from  a  distance  gives  them  insight  which 
the  man  with  his  nose  on  the  grindstone 
cannot  see. 

Dr.  O.  O  Bentley,  who  has  been  Dean  of 
Agriculture  at  South  Dakota  State  University 
and  Is  now  going  to  Illinois  University  In  the 
same  capacity,  has  this  to  say,  "The  speed  of 
change  In  agriculture  Is  faster  than  ever  be- 
fore In  man's  history.  In  the  years  ahead, 
merely  adjusting  to  change  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient. Whenever  we  have  to  adjust  it  Indi- 
cates that  much  of  the  parade  has  already 
passed  us  by.  Those  who  create  cheinge  find 
their  adjufltmenu  the  least  painful  and  the 
most  rewarding." 

Ralph  B.  Bunje,  known  to  many  of  you  as 
general  manager  of  the  California  Canning 
Peach  Association,  appeared  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Relations  Council  In  Denver  this 
summer.  He  said,  "Politically,  the  producer 
Is  In  a  minority,  organlzatlon-wlae  he  Is 
hopelessly  out  of  date,  and  the  changes  In 
his  market  are  rapid  and  vast  and  generally 
of  a  nature  that  does  not  enhance  his  bar- 
gaining power  ','  Then  he  added,  "Farming 
In  the  Great  Society  and  selling  on  a  free 
market  Is  not  a  profitable  poeture  for  today's 
farmer." 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Klehl  of  Columbia,  Missouri, 
member  of  the  National  Pood  Marketing 
Commission,  told  a  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity audience  last  month:  "If  the  present 
trend  continues  a  handful  of  men  will  one 
day  coAtrol  the  supply  and  price  of  moat  food 
commodities  from  grower  to  conaiuner "  Dr. 
Klehl  taen  concluded,  "It  now  appears  that 
the  only  way  to  slow  down  the  trend  toward 
vertical  integration  and  the  concentration 
of  power  over  the  food  marketing  structure 
may  be  some  form  of  government  regulation 
or  cooperative  activity  on  the  part  at  pro- 
ducers." 

you  note  he  listed  only  two  alternatives. 
But  what  win  this  same  commission  suggest 
to  Congress  when  it  Issues  xta  report  next 
spring  In  time  for  action  by  Congress  In  a 
political  year?  If  it  recommends  mor«  gov- 
erxuiMnt  regulation,  there  is  no  doubt  tbte 
administration  wUl  go  ail  the  way.  In  the 
light  of  recent  hlst<»'y  in  Congrass  I  might 


paraphrase  a  song  of  a  few  years  back,  "What 
LBJ  wants.  LBJ  gets." 

Right  here  might  be  a  good  moment  to  ask, 
"Do  you  want  more  government  regulation?" 
If  you  are  thinking  along  that  line  you  might 
consider  the  aluminum  situation.  When  the 
producers  announced  a  price  raise,  govern- 
ment Immediately  threatened  to  dump  200.- 
000  tons  of  government  surplus  on  the  mar- 
ket to  drive  down  the  price.  What  happens 
when  the  right  of  management  Is  taken  away 
from  private  enterprise?  If  any  doubt  re- 
mains In  your  mind,  consider  what  this  same 
type  of  retaliation  by  government  could  do 
to  challenge  a  future  coordinated  program  of 
your  own. 

Let's  turn  to  our  experts  again. 

Don  Paarlberg  of  Purdue  University  this 
p&at  month  said,  "Farm  parity  ratio  wlli  fall 
further  by  1980  .  .  prices  of  farm  products 
may  be  5"..  below  the  level  of  the  early 
sixties." 

Under  present  management  and  market- 
ing conditions  could  you  continue  operating 
if  that  prediction  comes  to  pass? 

The  same  foreboding  is  mixed  with  a  ray 
of  hope  in  the  prediction  of  Llndley  Finch, 
vice  president  of  the  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chi- 
cago Pinch,  at  an  editors  forum  In  St. 
Charles,  Illinois,  said,  "By  1975,  I  believe, 
there  will  be  an  acute  shortage  of  farm  op- 
erators who  have  the  ability,  the  courage, 
and  the  desire  to  operate  commercial  farms 
ajid  ranches  successfully  Consequently  the 
future  is  exceedingly  bright  for  those  who  do 
prepare  for  tomorrow's  agriculture" 

The  same  speaker,  speaking  on  financing, 
said,  "Farm  credit  will  be  tailored  more  and 
more  to  the  purpose  for  which  It  is  used 
rather  than  to  requirements  of  the  lender. 
Farm  credit  Is  becoming  more  like  factory 
credit— in  this  case,  a  biological  factory:  it 
will  be  based  more  on  earnings  potential  and 
management  capability  and  less  on  the  col- 
lateral." 

Could  you  operate  Individually  and  alone 
on  that  basis?  And  the  question  still  hangs 
in  midair  .  have  you  prepared  for  this 
agriculture  of  tomorrow,  or  are  you  merely 
trying  to  catch  up  with  what  happened  yes- 
terday, as  Dr.  Bentley  told  South  Dakota 
farmers? 

In  the  light  of  all  these  studied  opinions, 
the  tremendous  advances  of  the  past  60  years 
are  likely  to  be  dwarfed  in  comparison  with 
scientific  progress  that  potentially  can  be 
made  between  now  and  the  close  of  the  20th 
Century. 

A  farm  management  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  has  forecast.  "Farm  oper- 
ators will  be  businessmen  rather  than  tech- 
nicians or  specialists,  but  he  will  rely  heavily 
on  advice  from  extremely  well-trained  spe- 
cialists .  .  and  he  will  form  closer  alliances 
with  his  banker,  his  lawyer  and  an  expert 
business  adviser  or  consultant  to  help  with 
specialized  problems  " 

Does  that  sound  like  an  extension  of  the 
family  farm  you  operate  today?  The  answer 
must  be  "no." 

Looking  at  only  the  United  States  market. 
In  the  next  85  ye«u'8  If  the  present  trend 
continues  we  will  have  a  population  of  340 
million  by  the  year  3000.  That  means  145 
million  more  people  rsqulrlng  food,  repre- 
senting nearly  75%  more  mouths  to  feed. 
That's  a  bright  outlook  for  farmers  with 
surpluses  at  this  «me.  But  the  question 
still  remains  ,  .  who  will  supply  this  food 
.  .  .  you  as  Individual  operators,  or  huge 
Integrated  combines?  And  that  basically 
Is  what  I  am  talking  to  you  about  today. 

1  warned  that  I  would  be  brutally  frank 
in  this  discussion.  We  have  pussy-footed 
too  long. 

Perhaps  you  have  already  pondered  much  of 
which  I  have  tried  to  say  In  this  brief  period 
You  know  the  altemaUves — coordination  in 
private  initiative,  or  total  reliance  upon  gov- 
ernment.   Tou  oannot  depend  upon  sufficient 


legislative  aid.  In  Its  apportionment  declsioo 
the  Supreme  Court  attended  to  that  at  tuts 
£ind  national  levels.  Your  political  volet 
today  has  been  reduced  to  a  whisper. 

Somehow  there  must  be  a  way  to  reverie 
the  trend  of  our  people  becoming  b'dni 
followers.  Just  how.  Is  up  to  you  in  the  field 
of  agriculture.  You  have  every  tool  you 
need  from  brains  to  available  finances.  En- 
list the  consumer  In  your  battle  to  halt  the 
wild  fluctuation  of  prices  that  affects  the 
monthly  city  family  budget.  I  urge  you  to 
Join  hands  with  producers  in  every  phase  of 
the  agricultural  commtinlty  .  .  locally  and 
nationwide  .  .  and  move  fast.'  Time  Is  run- 
ning out  for  independent  action. 

Where  to  from  here''  It's  In  your  hands, 
but  I  am  eager  to  add  mine  in  the  big  push 
towards  Immediate  development  of  an  equi- 
table  and  private  initiative  forward  move- 
ment of  agriculture 


Speech    or    Gordon    Aixott,    U.S     Senatob, 

Colorado  Cattlemen's  Convention,  Lamlai 

Colo.    June  8.    1966 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  with  you 
of  the  Colorado  Cattlemen's  Association  to- 
day at  your  Annual  Convention.  It  is  an 
added  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  my  home 
city  of  Lamar,  where  I  have  spent  25  good 
years  of  my  life  in  the  practice  of  law— mostly 
concerned  with  the  problems  associated  with, 
and  rising  from  those  of  your  great  Indu*- 
try — water,  conservation,  soil  replenishment 
and  agricultural  credit. 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  too 
few  in  business  and  in  heavy  Industry,  ha»f 
the  opp>ortunlty  that  I  have  here  .  .  to 
see  and  become  aware  of  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience, keen  know-how,  and  dedication 
represented  in  your  group.  For,  indeed,  you 
and  your  Industry  represent  one  of  the  truest 
cross-sections  of  the  nation's  phenomenal 
capacity  to  produce  the  food  for  our  own 
citizens  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  the 
storehouse  for  world  emergencies. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  anything, 
short  of  a  nuclear  conflagration,  could  po«- 
slbly  upiet  the  equilibrium  and  productive 
capacity  of  this  group.  Yet.  looking  back- 
ward over  a  period  of  Just  two  months,  it  U 
clear  that  fuzzy-headed  thinking  at  high 
bureaucratic  levels  did  exactly  that— putUng 
fear  and  confusion  into  the  minds  of  pro- 
ducers, and  casting  the  long  shadow  of  ap- 
prehension across  the  future 

Considering  the  events  of  the  past  90  days 
can  there  be  any  question  that  the  seemingly 
Innocent  p>owers  ceded  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  one  by  one,  over 
the  years,  have  finally  shaped  up  into  means 
for  the  full  control  of  prices''  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  manipulations  in  dairy 
products,  pork,  beef,  wheat  and  feed  grain*— 
every  one  affecting  your  interests  directly  or 
indirectly 

I  shall  not  review  in  detail  the  mechanics 
of  recent  price  rollbacks  by  the  government 
Rather,  my  obligation  Is  to  pose  to  you  the 
real   basic   problem   presented: 

How  can  the  producer  be  capable  of  in- 
telligent planning  operating  under  a  free  en- 
terprise system,  when  he  has  to  out-gue« 
cost  fluctuation,  prices,  disease  and  weather. 
plus  sudden  Government  decisions  to  destroy 
the  normal  marketing  law  of  supply  and 
demand? 

A  brief  analysis  of  what  precipitate  gov- 
ernment action  m  an  effort  to  control  prices, 
can  do  to  wreck  havoc  with  present  and  fu- 
ture supply  and  prices  may  well  be  in  order 
The  Instability  of  such  action  affects  not 
Just  the  producer  and  the  feeder,  It  affects 
directly  your  banker,  and  every  local  com- 
munity that  depends  in  a  major  degree  up- 
on your  income  for  its  8Up[>ort. 

No  amount  of  "understanding''  can  bring 
back  the  millions  of  dollars  deliberately  Uftsd 
from  your  bank  account  and  from  the  local 
economy  by  governmental  edicts  and  govern- 
ment persuasion,  however  much  that  "un- 
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derstandlng"  was  promoted  by  hundreds  of 
government  public  relations  men  at  the  con- 
sumer level  The  charge  was  thrown  at 
vou — that  meat  prices  were  too  high  Your 
own  efforts  to  blast  out  the  truth  were  lost 
when  thi-  Secretary  of  Agriculture  backed 
up  by  these  same  public  relations  men.  Justi- 
fied ills  rtctlons  by  telling  the  consumer  that 
farmers  of  this  nation  were  better  off  than 
jvpr — and  that  they  would  receive  $1  bil- 
lion more  in  Income  this  year  than  In  the 
pre^'lous  year  The  average  con.siimer  was 
sold  the  Idea  your  tears  were  crocodile  and 
they  were  the  ones  being  hurt. 

Of  course,  at  the  time  the  Secretary  made 
thlii  statement  he  could  not  fxissibly  have 
been  able  to  estimate  the  crops  and.  In  spite 
at  some  statements  he  has  made  that  might 
make  us  believe  he  thinks  otherwise,  I  doubt 
that  he  has  yet  obtained  the  omnipotence 
rtth  which  to  predict  drouth  flood,  disease, 
and  ft  hundred  other  variables  which  enter 
into  the  whole  picture  The  consumer  was 
rot  told,  in  any  event,  that  the  $1  billion 
went  to  a  relatively  few  producers  by  way  of 
governmera  subsidies 

Seveji  months  ago.  in  this  same  commu- 
nity building,  I  told  the  Colorado  Farm  Bu- 
reau that  agriculture  was  fast  becoming  the 
pmwn  Hi  the  politico-economy  developed  in 
the  past  six  years:  that  agriculture  had.  In 
fact  become  a  stati.'^tlc;  that  It  would  be 
blamed  for  aiding  inflation  as  a  blind  and  a 
ru.sc  to  cover  Administration  actions  that 
had  actually  created  this  Inflation.  These 
factors  seemed  to  loom  on  the  horizon  at 
that  time  For  no  person  engaged  in  the  ag- 
ricultural Industry  could  Ignore  the  polit- 
ical f.ict  that  the  farm  population  gets  small- 
er year  by  year,  that  family  farms  are  de- 
crea.s!ng  In  number  (over  500.000  in  the  past 
six  ye.Hrsi  and  that  the  great  political  pow- 
er of  this  nation  Is  becoming  centered  more 
and  more  in  the  great  urban  centers  of  this 
nation  And  no  one  could  Ignore  that  by 
appealing  to  consiuners.  without  telling  them 
the  whole  story  and  by  misrepresenting  the 
flaancial  plight  of  the  producer.  It  was  ob- 
viousiy  hoped  that  those  at  the  helm  would 
be  able  to  exert  the  political  control  of  this 
country 

Now  with  that  short  flashback  of  my  re- 
marks a  few  months  ago.  let's  explore  Just 
what  happened  In  black  March  of  this  year. 
For,  I  happen  to  believe  that  If  the  picture 
15  truly  and  well  presented  to  the  consumer. 
that  he  toci  will  recognize  that  the  producer 
ha*  a  right  to  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of 
our  economy. 

It  is  true  that  the  consumer  was  unhappy 
over  higher  red  meat  prices  than  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  paying  over  the  previous 
two  years  However,  had  the  situation  been 
allowed  to  settle,  there  would  have  been  less 
protest,  for  prices  were  leveling  themselves 
In  a  full  cycle  that  was  nearing  satisfactory 
conditions  for  both  producer  and  consumer. 

In  the  pre-March  situation,  the  consumer 
had  started  the  cycle  by  resisting  the  top  cuts 
»nd  buying  cheaper  portions.  This  advanced 
the  price  of  hamburger,  chuck  roasts  and 
similar  cuts.  In  order  to  move  the  better 
steak.s  and  cuts,  retailers  dropped  these  prices 
>nd  the  consumer  started  to  again  take  them 
borne  to  the  family.  When  this  occurred. 
i^amburger  and  like  products  started  to  move 
towards  a  more  realistic  level  than  they  had 
heen  in  years. 

And.  the  better  price  for  live  cattle  was 
OTRting  an  Improved  economic  situation  for 
producers,  and  the  completion  of  the  normal 
cycle — without  government  Intervention — 
would  have  brought  a  balance  acceptable  to 
the  con.sumer  and  far  more  agreeable  to  the 
producer.  As  an  example,  farm  organiza- 
tions have  said  repeatedly  that  producers 
Would  not  be  expected  to  continue  to  supply 
iiMiburger  at  three  pounds  for  a  dollar,  a 
Price  which  amounu  to  a  subsidy  by  the  pro- 
ducer     As   wages   Increased,   the   consumer 


would  logically  have  expected  the  prices  of 
these  cheaper  cuts  to  increase  also. 

It  was  Just  at  this  point,  as  the  situation 
was  beginning  to  right  Itself,  that  the  gov- 
ernment Intervened  with  Its  clumsy,  mud- 
dling   fingers 

The  result  is  that  discouraged  producers, 
Including  dairymen,  have  been  shipping  more 
cows  and  heifers  to  market  than  In  many 
years  As  I  look  at  the  situation  and  analyze 
It,  It  would  appear  that  many  of  these  should 
have  been  going  into  stocker  positions  in- 
stead of  the  feed  lot.  Both  before  the  roll- 
backs and  since,  the  demand  for  beef  In 
ever-increasing  quantity  has  been  evidenced 
by  a  continuing  boost  In  slaughter  and  a 
ready  acceptance  of  the  full  supply  by  the 
consumer. 

Since,  in  this  day  and  age.  we  seem  to  talk 
in  Industrial  terms,  this  attrition  and  partial 
depletion  of  the  cow  factory  will  almost  In- 
evitably result  In  a  shortage  of  beef  towards 
the  latter  part  of  1967.  No  government 
manipulation  can  change  this  outlook.  It 
Just  takes  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  pro- 
duce a  calf  and  feed  it  for  consumption 
And  though  this  government  seems  to  be- 
llve  Itself  capable  of  miracles,  it  Is  dcabtful 
that  even  they  will  be  able  to  convince  a 
cow  that  she  ought  to  be  producing  twins 
or  triplets  In  order  to  meet  the  shortage  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  recognize 
only  after  it  Is  here  In  late  1967.  At  this 
time.  We  will  have  gone  completely  around 
the  circle.  Supply  will  be  short,  stockers 
and  feeders  will  be  paying  more  and  the 
prices  at  the  consumers  meat  counter  Is 
going  to  be  much  higher  than  if  the  normal 
supply  and  demand  cycle  had  not  been  Inter- 
rupted, s 

When  this  time  In  the  cycle  arrives,  do  you 
think  the  government  will  accept  the  blame? 
I  am  certainly  not  so  naive  I  The  same 
methods  used  this  year  will  again  be  utilized 
and  the  producers  voice  will  again  be  lost, 
like  a  summer  breeze  In  the  face  of  a  tornado. 
But.  Ironically  it  will  also  be  a  sad  day  for 
the  consumer  housewife  For  she,  speaking 
In  Biblical  terms,  will  then  have  to  reap  the 
tares  in  terms  of  Increased  luing  coets. 

Even  as  these  frustrations  appear  to  you. 
they  also  appear  to  those  of  us  in  Conrress 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  an  ever- 
burgeoning  Federal  Government  .  .  an  ad- 
ministrative monstroelty  that  literally  defies 
tight  control.  As  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  Senate.  I  know 
of  the  presstire  for  constantly  increased  Fed- 
eral spending  which  assails  us  from  this 
bureaucratic  behemoth  and  from  a  thousand 
different  special  interest  groups  throughout 
this  country. 

And.  herein  lies  the  one  great  key  to  the 
future  strength  or  weakness  of  America.  In- 
flation is  the  great  cancer  that  gnaws  at  the 
welfare  of  all!  The  out-pouring  of  billions  of 
Federal  dollars  towards  unproductive  pro- 
krrams.  creating  annual  deficits,  is  the  one 
greatest  element  of  inflation  and  the  high 
cost  of  living.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  of 
the  Inflation  squeeze.  The  poverty  program, 
the  rent  supplement,  mass  transit,  and 
hundreds  of  others  each  contribute  their 
share  towards  inflation.  Inflation  has  caught 
you.  and  even  worse.  It  catches  those  in  the 
smaller  income  bracket,  the  young  newly- 
weds,  the  unskilled,  and  untrained,  and  more 
particularly  the  aged  in  a  government  fly 
trap  from  which  there  is  no  escape  unless 
there  Is  a  willingness  and  an  ability  to  face 
the  hard  realities.  No  withdrawal  of  silver 
by  the  government  from  our  good  coinage, 
resulting  in  a  morally  illicit  profit  of  from 
12.5  to  M  billion,  will  do  it.  No  wholesale 
sale  of  our  assets  from  the  government  stock- 
piles will  do  it  No  government  sales  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  in  the  notes  and  mort- 
ga.ge8  covering  loans  to  our  people  will  do  It 
No  government  by  glnunlck  can  do  it. 

Only  self-resolution  by  you  and  your  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  can  do  It, 


The  debilitating  effect  of  Inflation  is  felt 
in  a  thousand  ways  on  our  economy  One 
Colorado  cattle  feeder  estimated  that  &  ^1r 
interest  boost  would  mean  a  tl2  increase  In 
his  production  cost  per  head  This  seems  In- 
credible unless  you  consider  that  it  has  to 
be  applied  to  all  the  means  of  production: 
his  entire  investment  in  land,  equipment. 
supplies,  and  cattle.  The  Federal  Reserve 
reports  that  In  most  areas  a  1 '',  increase  in 
interest  rates  is  being  charged — not  a  '..  % 
increase.  On  this  figure.  It  could  mean  a 
net  Increase  in  cost  of  as  much  as  S24  per 
animal  Yet.  does  the  Federal  Government 
tei:  the  consumers  of  this?  Does  it  accept 
responsibility  for  this  huge  loss  to  produc- 
ers? It  does  not.  On  the  contrary,  these 
same  people  are  In  the  forefront  advocating 
an  lncrea.se  in  taxes  in  1967  to  help  stave  off 
an  economic  collapse  If  all  of  this  sounds 
like  Alice  In  Wonderland,  consider  what  Ar- 
thur Okun  a  member  erf  the  FTesident's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  told  the  Soci- 
ety of  American  Business  Writers  at  tiieir 
convention  in  Mlnneajxilis,  Minnesota,  on 
May  10,  1966  / 

"It  Is  to  guard  against  the  risks  of  an 
inflationary  ^ir.U  that  we  need  flexible  fiscal 
1  tax  and  spending  i  pyoiicies 

If  defense  spending  should  need  to  be 
significantly  revised  upward  for  fiscal  1967. 
we  would  be  obliged  to  advise  tlie  President 
to  ask  for  further  tax  action  tills  year." 

And  now.  again  to  the  matter  of  food  and 
prices  The  President's  chief  economic  ad- 
viser is  Gardner  Ackley.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  He  told  the 
Supermarket  InstJtute  in  Chicago  that  "La- 
bor's willingness  to  accept  wage  Increases 
withm  the  government's  voluntary  wage- 
price  guidelines  depends  in  a  large  part  on 
what  happens  to  food  prices."  He  added: 
"A  dr?cline  in  retail  food  prices  in  the  year 
ahead  can  make  a  vital  contribution  to  avoid- 
ing our  getting  entangled  again  In  that 
dreary  price  spiral  which  we  know  too  well 
'from  the  i>ast." 

What  unbelievable  reasoning  Is  thlsf 
What  does  the  Administration's  top  econo- 
mist believe  causes  the  higher  food  prices? 
Certainly  it  is  not  the  producer.  For.  even 
though  faced  with  Increasing  costs  all 
around,  agriculture  as  a  whole  Is  essentially 
of>erating  at  the  same  prices  of  14  years  ago. 
Yet,  and  agfiln  let's  get  back  to  Mr  Freeman, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  man,  a 
i;  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  actually 
expressed  gratiScatton  about  a  drop  In  farm 
prices  Can  you  Just  imagine  the  response 
from  union  ofHclals  and  union  members  if  a 
Secretary  of  Labor  took  action  to  lower  wages 
and  expressed  gratification  over  the  results? 
With  the  admlnistratlon-set  3.2 "t  wage  in- 
crease guidelines  for  each  year— and  that  an- 
nual increase  added  to  eq'ulpment,  supplies, 
labor,  transportation,  and  other  operating 
costs  of  the  agricultural  producer,  even  after 
making  allowances  for  Increased  productiv- 
ity, the  inflation  squeeze  Is  on  you  and  Is 
not  hard  to  identify,  my  friends. 

This  should  be  sufficient  to  measure  some 
of  the  major  factors  involved  in  your  present 
position.  Therefore,  let's  pursue  for  a  few 
moments  what  you  and  I  can  do  to  neutralize 
what  has  become  a  cymcal  attitude  towards 
the  producer,  an  attitude  especJiUly  Identi- 
fiable with  those  in  government  changed  with 
special  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  agri- 
culture. 

You  know  the  cattle  business,  and  I  know 
It  In  a  general  way  from  years  of  association 
with  you.  So  where  do  we  start  when  the 
rural  population  has  a  smaller  voice  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  consunwr  comes  from  such 
weird  distortions  as  Gardner  Ackley  and 
others? 

We  must  Inform  the  consumers  that  they 
are  in  this  mess  with  the  producer.  We 
must  inform  them,  not  with  mlslnforn^tloD 
and  half-truths,  but  with  dedication  and 
sincerity  .  .  .  and  by  whatever  new  or  exotic 
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Information  meana  are  available  .  .  .  that 
something  must  be  done  now  or  the  con- 
stuner  will  pay  In  the  future,  by  higher 
prices,  for  the  economic  folly  that  la  com- 
mitted now. 

l%t'B  take  a  leaf  from  the  notebook  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the  obaervanca 
of  Cooperative  Month  last  October.  He 
challenged  farmer  cooperatives  to  direct 
their  efforts  towards  attaining  a  "fair  share 
of  marketing  power  for  the  producers  of 
food  and  fiber."  He  added  that  unless  farm- 
ers unite  to  achieve  an  authoritative  and 
equitable  role  in  marketing,  that  "in  the 
long  run  they  will  not  attain  parity  of  In- 
come opportunity  regardless  of  how  eflectlyo 
their  productive  systems  and  supply  man- 
agement and  price  support  programs  are 
operating." 

Yea,  as  Inconsistent  as  It  may  seem.  It  Is 
the  same  man  who  made  these  statements 
that  helped  to  make  It  so  tough  to  achieve 
parity  for  your  beef  In  March.  And,  for 
once.  I  find  myself  In  agreement  with  him. 
Por.  while  you  are  weak  In  nvimber,  your 
voice  can  still  be  heard,  IF  It  Is  organized! 

In  April,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
the  effrontery  to  ask  the  Congress  for  legis- 
lation which  would  give  him  the  authority 
for  the  permanent  management  of  farm 
prices  I  refer  to  identical  bills  Introduced 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  .  ,  .  S.  2932 
and  H.R.  12784  This  proposal  oetenstbly 
was  to  give  the  Secretary  the  mesms  of  ac- 
cumulating reserves  for  the  Pood  for  Free- 
dom program.  However,  when  examined. 
Mr.  Freeman's  request  was  almoet  eis  great 
as  the  so-called  Omnibus  Act  of  1961  .  .  . 
HR  6400.  Included  In  this  1966  request 
was  embodied  the  supply  management  con- 
cept which  would  have  given  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  control  over  almost 
every  ph  ise  of  agricultural  production  and 
marketing. 

In  late  May.  after  It  became  apparent  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  this  con- 
cept was  In  great  trouble  in  the  Congress 
and  that  there  was  UtUe  chance  for  any  ac- 
tion on  It  this  year.  Mr  Freeman  announced 
that  he  had  been  advised  by  his  counsel  that 
he  had  clear  authority,  however  roundabout, 
under  existing  statutes,  to  provide  a  "work- 
able route  to  the  same  objective." 

To  counter  this  Interpretation.  I  have 
sponsored  along  with  40  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion that  opposes  such  arbitrary  Federal 
action  to  hold  down  farm  prices.  Senate^ 
hearings  are  scheduled  this  month  with  Mr. 
Freeman  and  Gardner  Ackley  expected  to 
be  among  the  principal  witnesses. 

During  those  hearings  and  during  any 
subsequent  floor  debate  that  might  result,  I 
shall  Join  In  an  attempt  to  convince  the  ma- 
jority that  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress — 
yea.  that  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  American 
people — that  agricultural  producers  have  a 
right  to  attain  parity — and  keep  It — with 
the  rest  of  our  economy.  We  shall  try  and 
demonstrate  to  the  consumers  that  they  will 
suffer  equally  if  our  producers  are  forced 
to  drop  by  the  wayside  due  to  look  of  ade- 
quate income.  This  Is  an  effort  In  which 
all  farm  organizations  must  remain  united. 
If  so,  hopefully,  we  may  be  able  to  stall  off 
additional  controls  for  at  least  this  election 
year 

The  welfare  of  our  nation's  food  supply 
and  Its  producers  la  too  important  for  any- 
thing but  the  greatest  concern  on  my  own 
part.  The  great  underlying  dedication  of 
our  citizens  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits 
has  been  the  real  base,  the  strength,  that  has 
enabled  the  rest  of  our  economy  to  pros- 
per .  .  without  worry  or  concern  over  the 
food  and  fiber  needs  of  otir  nation.  It  Is  our 
greatest  strength  In  our  world  position  and 
anythlnf  less  than  the  strongest  free,  com- 
petltlre  system  U  unthinkable  and  un- 
aooep  table. 


With  our  commitments  In  Viet  Nam.  with 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  world  facing  food 
shortages,  and  even  Canada  planning  on  im- 
porting one  minion  tons  of  feed  grains  from 
the  United  States  this  year.  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy for  responsible  members  of  Congress 
not  to  be  aware  that  steps  must  be  taken 
which  would  assure  us  a  reserve  of  food  sup- 
plies over  our  Immediate  demands.  How- 
ever, we  must  legislatively  assure  that  those 
who  administer  Federal  programs  wUl  not 
find  ways  to  interpret  these  laws  in  such  a 
way  as  to  take  unto  themselves  Individual 
powers  for  the  purpose  of  price  control  over 
the  producers. 

As  your  Senator,  I  pledge  myself  to  this 
position:  That  your  great  Independent,  In- 
telligent, and  productive  capacity  shall  not 
be  stifled;  and  that  It  will  carry  las  through 
the  future  with  the  same  assurance  It  has 
given  us  In  every  time  of  national  emergency. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Walter  Gellhom,  the  distinguished 
professor  of  law  at  Columbia  University, 
presented  the  Holmes  Lectures  at  Har- 
vard University  on  March  2&-30.  Pro- 
fessor Oellhorn's  topic  was  "The  Om- 
budsman." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert,  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  a  report  of 
Professor  Oellhorn's  lectures  which  ap- 
peared In  the  April  14,  1966,  Issue  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Harvard  Law  Record, 

Apr.  14,  1966] 

GELi.HoaN   Advocatks  Untted  States  Adopt 

Ombttdsman  Idea 

(By  John  Spltzer) 

People  suffering  psychic  lacerations  after 
tangling  with  bureaucratic  machinery  need 
an  Ombudsman,  according  to  Walter  Gell- 
hom, Columbia  University  professor  of  law, 
at  the  Holmes  Lectures  March  28-30. 

"Typical  cases  handled  by  Ombudsmen 
In  countries  I  have  visited  would  almost 
never  be  taken  to  court,"  he  explained.  "For 
ln.stance.  the  Swedish  fisherman's  disagree- 
ment with  a  game  warden's  interpretation 
of  the  law.  the  Norwegian  craftsman's  de- 
mand that  a  licensing  authority  return  his 
expired  license  certificate  as  a  keepeake,  and 
the  Finnish  townsman's  dissatisfaction  with 
local  officials  who  insistently  advised  him 
how  to  be  a  good  neighbor  when  all  he 
wanted  w.is  to  be  left  alone." 

He  advocated  an  American  Ombudsman  on 
state  and  local  level.s  in  order  to  handle  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  and  also  to  resolve  the  hotly 
contested  Issue  of  police  civilian  boards.  "It 
Is  not  sound  governmental  structure  for  citi- 
zens and  police  to  fight  one  another  In  an 
adversary  proceeding,"  emphasized  the 
friendly,  urbane  speaker  "Police  chiefs 
should  In  turn  be  resp>onslble  to  an  ex- 
ternal critic  or  Ombudsman" 

Public  housing  administration  abuses  was 
another  area  cited  a.s  needing  an  Impartial 
oversijer  i-o  make  independent  Investigations 
instead  of  forcing  an  abused  citizen  to  enter 
a  coetly  maze  of  litigation.  Prof  Gellhorn 
commented  that  unmarried  mothers  are 
often  evicted  from  an  apartment  with  such 
curt  words  as.  "Go  and  never  darken  our 
doorsteps  again.  You  have  sullied  the  name 
of  the  Calvin  Coolidge  Housing  Develop- 
ment" Illegal  admission  poUclee  might  be 
another  field   of  Investigation   In    this   area 

Welfare  administration  Is  especially  prone 
to  bureaucratic  "dehumanizing"  and  "auto- 
cratic  condensation,"    he   contended.     "The 


welfare  recipient  frequently  becomes  ios*. 
cure  and  submissive  as  a  result.  Instead  ot 
Jointly  attacking  a  problem  of  shared  con- 
cern, the  welfare  staff  member  and  the  client 
have  all  too  often  ended  by  attacking  on« 
another."  Reducing  the  "grlmness  of  twen- 
tieth century  life"  through  a  combination 
father-figure,  inveetlgator  and  "Mr.  rixiv 
was  a  recurring  theme  of  the  lectures. 

As  prisoners  currently  have  few  means  of 
making  their  dlssatlBfactlon  known  "other 
than  by  rioting,"  Prof.  Oellhorn  pointed  out 
how  useful  an  Ombudsman  could  be  to  them. 
A  conflict  with  a  high  school  principal  and 
students  over  what  kind  of  haircut  could  be 
worn  to  school  is  another  area  where  help 
is  needed. 

He  urged  that  experimental  Ombudsman 
systems  be  set  up  around  the  country  to  help 
alleviate  "bureaucratic  bungling  "  Suessing 
that  an  Ombudsman  would  not  be  expensive 
to  maintain,  he  pointed  out  experlmenti 
would  be  easy  to  institute  because  they  would 
entail  "virtually  no  organizational  restruc- 
turing or  change  In  administrative  respon- 
sibilities. 

"But  there  is  a  danger  of  over-reliance  on 
what  an  Ombudsman  could  do."  he  cau- 
tioned. "Many  Americans  absorb  the  Idea  of 
an  Ombudsman  as  though  it  were  a  well  ad- 
vertised household  remedy  for  every  ache  and 
pain.  Too  many  persons  seem  willing  to  sup- 
pose that  God's  in  his  heaven,  alls  right  witb 
the  world  of  public  administration  so  long 
as  an  Ombudsman  Is  keeping  an  eye  on  op- 
erations.   That  is  a  dangerous  fallacy 

"Administrative  critics  do  not  produce  good 
government.  They  cannot  themselves  pro- 
duce good  social  policies.  They  cannot 
themselves  create  sound  social  policies.  They 
have  no  capacity  to  organize  a  competent 
civil  service.  They  are  at  their  best  when 
calling  attention  to  infrequent  departures 
from  norms  already  set  by  law  or  custom  and 
at  their  weakest  when  seeking  to  choose 
among  competing  goals  or  to  become  general 
directors  of  governmental  activity. 

"Issues  that  concern  the  public  at  large 
without  focusing  upon  individuals  may  per- 
haps beet  be  left  to  political  controls  Instead 
of  to  the  Judgment  of  a  Jack  of  all  trades. 
He  can  tidy  up  a  well-built  house,  but  he 
cannot  himself  build  one." 

The  administrative  law  si>eclallst  went  on 
to  warn  of  the  "danger  of  insipidity,"  of  need 
of  "a  little  abrasiveness"  as  a  more  desirable 
alternative  than  the  "flabby  carrying  out  of 
public  policies."  A  bland  administration 
was  characterized  as  a  possible  result  when 
"a  constant  peering  over  their  shoulders 
causes  some  servants  to  become  too  timid  in- 
stead of  too  bold." 

He  did  not  consider  "the  danger  of  In- 
sipidity" a  serious  threat  if  the  Ombudsman 
system  was  properly  administered.  He  fur- 
ther argued  that  outside  criticism  might 
"strengthen,  not  weaken,  public  administra- 
tion by  attacking  concededly  obnoxious  be- 
havior— needlessly  slow  dispatch  of  business, 
rudeness  in  manner,  unwillingness  to  explain 
decisions,  unprincipled  inconsistency  in  han- 
dling objectively  similar  cases" 

Again  and  again  he  returned  to  the  theme 
of  how  clumsy  Judicial  review  would  be  for 
these  minor  abuses  of  administrative  discre- 
tion. Not  only  are  the  courts  already  over- 
loaded, but  also  It  would  be  too  much  bother 
to  litigate.  With  an  Ombudsman,  a  com- 
plaint would  be  made  and  then  the  citizen 
would  not  have  to  follow  it  all  the  way 
through  the  crannies  of  Justice. 

The  adversary  system  of  judicial  review  also 
neglects  the  Important  function  of  an  ex- 
ternal critic  as  "preventive  medicine,"  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Oellhorn  He  stressed  thst 
American  public  servants  are  typically  loyal. 
hard-working  officials  and  "not  beasts  to  be 
kept  at  bay.  We  should  not  have  the  atti- 
tude that  one  Is  always  engaged  In  beating 
the  bureaucrat  over  the  head  for  his  sins." 
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Congressmen  in  Washington  are  currently 
serving  as  unofficial  Ombudsmen,  a  former 
representative  once  describing  himself  to 
Prof  Gellhom  as  "the  voter's  messenger  boy. 
employment  agency,  business  promoter,  war 
veteran's  friend  and  in  gerieral,  watchdog  of 
the  underdog."  Prof.  GelLiorn  observed  that 
the  natural  self-interest  of  Coiigressmen  In 
wishing  to  be  re-elected  often  leads  them  to 
"squeeze  the  last  drop  of  campaign  juice 
out  of  these  complaints"  Instead  of  turning 
them  over  to  an  external  official  or  Impartially 
handling  the  complaints  on  the  merits. 
Since  the  highly  personalized  American  sys- 
tem of  congressional  candidacies  artificially 
emphasizes  the  "services"  of  Congressmen,  he 
did  not  believe  a  separate  agency  would  be 
set  up  by  Congressmen  to  handle  complaints. 

Prof  Gellhorn  emphasized  that  a  national 
OmbudRman  after  the  Swedish  model  would 
not  be  feasible  because  of  the  "scope  and 
complexity  of  federal  operations,  the  geo- 
graphical dispersal  and  number  of  persons 
those  operations  affect." 

The  situation  la  more  hopeful  and  more 
urgent  on  the  state  and  local  level  where  an 
Ombudsman  could  effectively  oversee  com- 
plaints Representatives  of  state  legislatures 
are  so  underpaid  and  understaffed  that  they 
are  not  able  to  perform  the  quasi-ombudsman 
function  of  U.S.  Congressmen,  he  added. 
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RUMANIA'S  OTHER  FACE 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jei'sey.  Mr. 
President,  last  September  2.  1966,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  sponsor,  t.ogether  with 
12  colIeaRues  a  resolution  condemning 
Communist  Rumanian  oppression  of  the 
1.7  million  Hungarian  minority  in  Ru- 
maraa. 

Unfortunately,  their  situation  failed  to 
improve  in  the  interim,  despite  some  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  Communist  Ru- 
manian Government  to  chart  a  semi-in- 
dependent course  in  foreign  affairs  from 
Moscow. 

On  May  28,  1966,  our  President,  ad- 
dressins  the  African  ambassadors  on  the 
xcaslon  of  the  third  annlversarj'  of  the 
Organization  of  African  States  declared 
that  the  root  of  American  policy  is  to  op- 
pose discrimination  against  certain 
groups,  ethnic,  racial  or  religious,  and 
that  the  United  States  will  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  against  prejudice  and 
discrimination.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  in  mind  not  only  the  regret- 
table racial  discrimination  still  surviving 
in  the  southern  third  of  the  African  Con- 
tinent, but  also  the  lack  of  free  cultural 
"Id  economic  development  of  the  citi- 
zenry in  the  Communist  countries,  with 
particular  reference  to  disadvantaged 
national  minorities,  like  the  Hungarians 
M  Transylvania.  Therefore,  I  trust  that 
Qe  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
mng  about  a  relief  of  the  situation  of 
^  culturally  rich  minority  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Today,  we  are  looking  forward  toward 
»  freer  development  of  the  peoples  of 
eastern  Europe  and  have  a  policv  of 
andge-building  with  them.  We  must  be 
ivare  that  the  changes  occurring  and 
•a  coming  do  not  perpetuate  or  worsen 
we  condition  of  minority  populations  a 
problem  which  contributed  much  to  the 
^lage  of  the  area  first  to  Nazi  Ger- 
'^-  and  later  to  the  Soviet  Union 

in  this  regard.  It  Is  especially  helpful 
» «ee  the  interest  maintained  by  various 
^ups  and  Journalists  in  the  question. 


On  May  25,  1966,  John  Chamberlain  In  a 
syndicated  column  appearing  In  over  40 
papers  described  the  situation  In  concrete 
and  precise  terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  this  article  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(FVom   the   San   Antonio    (Tex.)    Light,   May 

25.  19661 

Romania's  Other  Faci 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

The  Romanians,  for  the  moment,  are  the 

heroes   among   those   who   hope   to   promote 

some  kind  of  freedom  from  Moscow  for  the 

satellite  states  of  Europe.    Nlcolae  Ceausescu, 

the  Romanian  Communist  Party  leader,  has 

been  quoted  as  saying  It  Is  "anachronistic" 

to    station    foreign    troops    In    Independent 

countries  and  is  asking  for  a  revision  of  the 

Warsaw  Pact  which  would  give  the  satellites 

a   veto    power   over   the   use  of   anv   atomic 

weapons  stationed  on  their  territory. 

This  "Romanian  De  Gua'.Usm"  will  prob- 
ably go  as  far  as  Moscow  permits  it  to  go,  for 
Romania,  after  ail,  borders  on  Russia  and 
must  reckon  that  If  the  Red  Armv  could 
suppress  a  revolution  In  Hungary  it  could 
certainly  be  used  to  a  similar  end  In  Ro- 
mania. 

The  satellites,  in  general,  are  watching  the 
Romanian  defiance  with  a  rather  hopeful 
interest,  but  Hungarians  have  mixed  feelings 
about  the  new  East  European  'hero"  nation. 
They  have  a  special  gripe  about  the  way  the 
Hungarian  ethnic  group  In  Transvlvanla 
now  a  province  of  Romania,  has  been 'treated 
over  the  last  decade.  Just  as  the  Soviets 
are  trying  to  wipe  out  the  cultural  and  re- 
ligious identity  of  the  Jewish  community 
inside  Russia,  so  the  Romanian  Communists 
have  been  doing  their  best  to  "Romanize" 
1.7  million  Hungarians  who  happen  to  live 
wlthm  the  present-day  borders  of  Romania. 


a  chemical  Industry  near  the  natural  gaa 
wells  In  one  of  the  Hungarian  provlnoee  of 

Transylvania  But  Instead  of  doing  thu,  the 
planning  board  sanctioned  chemical  plants 
some  200  miles  away  in  Moldavia,  piping  the 
gas  across  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The 
Transylvania  Hungarians  had  to  move  out  of 
their  own  communities  to  take  Jobs. 

What  goes  on  In  dlatant  Transvlvanla  may 
not  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  a  fit  subject 
for  a  Xj£.  House  of  Representatives  InvesU- 
gatlon.  But  if  the  U.S  Is  to  'build  bridges" 
to  East  Europe,  it  should  properly  concern 
itself  with  what  is  to  be  found  at  the  other 
end  of  a  bridge 

The  Romanian  government,  now  posing  as 
the  champion  of  the  East  European  satel- 
lites against  the  oppressive  tactics  of  Moa- 
cow,  has  not  been  following  the  golden  rule 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  its  own  Hun- 
garian minority.  Moreover,  it  has  been  vio- 
lating the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
1948  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  1947 
Paris  peace  treaty  with  the  AUied  powers 
which  obtained  Transvlvanla  for  Romania, 
and  its  own  constitutional  guarantee  of  free 
cultural  and  linguistic  development  ol  ml- 
normes. 

Some  champioruB  of  freedoqi,  the  Roman- 
ian Coaimunists! 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  LABORA- 
TORY  ANIMAL.S 


FORCIBLE    TRANSrXHS 

The  Romanian  "liquidation  of  the  Hun- 
garian question"  Is  pursued  by  the  combina- 
tion of  economic  and  social  means.  There 
has  been  a  forcible  transfer  of  Hungarian 
teachers,  civil  servants  and  other  professions 
into  purely  Romanian  areas,  most  of  them 
outside  Transylvania. 

Hungarian  refugees  who  have  been  trying 
to  persuade  the  U.S.  House  of  Represenu- 
tlves  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  conduct 
hearings  on  the  mistreatment  of  minorities 
in  Europe  claim  to  have  more  than  a  hun- 
dred documented  cases  in  which  Hungarian 
professionals  have  been  moved  acalnst  their 
will.  Sometimes  the  transfer  Is  compelled 
by  the  simple  means  of  denying  a  housing 
license  in  a  Hungarian-speaking  district  to 
a  Hungarian  intellectual. 

The  Romanians  have  also  taken  declslre 
measures  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  Hun- 
garian language  mside  the  country's  borders. 
Last  autumn,  on  a  trip  to  Transylvania.  Con- 
gresman  Edward  J.  Pattin  said  he  heard 
Hungarian  spoken  only  in  whispers.  In  1967 
there  were  more  than  1.100  Hungarian  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  In  Transylvania. 
These  have  been  wholly  abolished.  Hun- 
garian sections  stUl  exist  In  Romanian 
schools  in  the  purely  Hungarian  areas  of 
Transylvania,  but  the  government  has  been 
slowly  choking  them  by  refusing  to  certify 
their  graduates  for  acceptance  In  the  univer- 
sities. 

CENTRAL    PLANNING 

Central  planning  of  the  Romanian  eco- 
nomlc  system  is  another  tool  being  uaed 
against  Hungarians  who  wish  to  preserve 
their  cultural  identity.  There  was  every 
econcMnlc  reason  for  the  Romanians  to  set  up 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  happy  to  support  H.R.  13881,  a  blU 
passed  by  the  Senate  yesterdav  which 
authorizes  the  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture 
to  regulate  the  transportation,  sale,  and 
handling  of  dogs,  cats  and  other  ani- 
mals used  for  research  and  experlmenta- 
non, 

>It  was  reported  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
more  congressional  mall  was  being  re- 
ceived on  the  subject  of  the  humane 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  than 
on  any  other  subject  except  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  I  know  that  my  own  mall 
has  been  hea\'y  and  has  reflected  genuine 
and  legitimate  concerns:  on  the  one 
hand,  that  cruelty  to  animals  be  cur- 
tailed and,  on  the  other,  that  medical 
research  not  be  hampered  through  ex- 
cessive regulation.  The  bill  reported  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  I  believe  meets 
both  concerns. 

The  pubUc  has  been  alarmed,  and 
rightly  so.  by  recent  reports  of  pet-steal- 
ing operations  and  of  Inhumane  treat- 
ment of  animals  enroute  to  research 
laboratories.  Senators  Clark.  Neuber- 
GER,  Magnuson,  Monroney,  and  others 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  attention 
they  have  given  these  problems  and  the 
leadership  they  have  exerted  in  design- 
ing a  legislative  remedy.  We  do  well 
to  heed  the  words  of  the  ChrlBtlaa 
Science  Monitor: 

Members  of  Congress  and  their  conrtltu- 
ents  may  be  tempted  to  think  that.  In  the 
face  of  global  upheavals  and  serious  domes- 
tic crises,  biUs  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
animals  are  unimportant.  It  Is  a  false  prem- 
ise. No  matter  involving  the  public  con- 
science Is  even  relatively  unimportant,  and 
the  treatment  of  animals  In  experimental 
laboratories  U  a  matter  of  public  conscience. 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man  Is  not  eo  separate 
from  this  Inhumanity  to  animals  that  he  can 
afford  to  Ignore  the  latter.  Mercy  Is  in- 
divisible. 

It   should   be   emphasized    that   HR. 
13881   alms  not  merely  at  eliminating 
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cruelty  to  animals.  It  also  seeks  to  pre- 
vent the  victimization  of  pet  owners  by 
unscrupulous  "dognapers"  who  In  re- 
cent years  have  developed  a  profitable 
business,  stealing  household  animals  and 
selling  them  to  research  organizations. 
The  bill  requires  the  licensing  of  arvlmal 
dealers  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  research  fa- 
cility to  purchase  animals  frwn  non- 
licensed  dealers  It  also  provides  for  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  to  Insure 
the  humane  handling,  care,  and  trans- 
portation of  animals  by  dealers  and  re- 
search facilities  and  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  make  inspections 
to  determine  whether  these  regulations 
arebelni  obeyed. 

The  bill  contains  adequate  safeguards 
to  Insure  that  legitimate  research  will 
not  be  hampered.  The  observations 
made  by  Dr.  WUUam  Welch  in  the  1900 
debate  on  the  antivivlsectlon  bill  remain 
valid: 

The  main  cause  of  (our)  unparalleled 
progress  In  physlol(3gy,  pathology,  medicine 
and  surgery  has  been  the  fruitful  applica- 
tion of  the  experimental  method  of  research. 
Just  the  same  method  which  haa  been  the 
great  lever  of  all  scientific  advance  In  mod- 
em times. 

We  must  not  inadvertently  hinder  the 
advancement  of  human  health  and  well- 
being  through  medical  research.  Thus 
the  committee  has  seen  fit  specifically 
to  exempt  actual  experimentation  from 
the  bUls  coverage  and  to  limit  the  sanc- 
tion for  enforcement  of  the  regulations 
which  cover  laboratories  to  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  from  a  Federal  court.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  more  stringent  licens- 
ing regulaUoris  and  enforcement  proce- 
dures will  not  prove  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  thousands  of  pet  own- 
ers have  been  victimized  by  trafllckers  in 
stolen  animals.  And  the  public  con- 
science has  obviously  been  aroused  by  re- 
ports of  Inhimiane  treatment  of  animals 
by  suppliers  and  research  laboratories. 
H.R.  13881  is  a  promising  and  needed 
legislative  remedy,  and  I  am  greatly  en- 
coursiged  by  Its  enactment. 


CANADIAN  WHEAT  SALES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
announced  sale  of  9  million  tons  of  Ca- 
nadian wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  over  a 
3-year  period  Is  disconcerting  to  those  of 
us  who  represent  the  Nation's  wheat 
farmers.  It  Is  certainly  not  an  over- 
statement to  say  that  some,  perhaps 
most  of  this  wheat,  could  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  for  cold  hard 
cash  had  American  fanners  not  been 
shackled  by  a  restrictive  and  reactionary 
trade  policy  which  demands  that  half  of 
all  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  be  shipped 
In  American  bottoms.  Because  of  the 
higher  costs  in  American  ships,  the  So- 
viet Union  finds  it  more  profitable  to 
take  its  trade  elsewhere.  Canadian 
farmers  will  receive  an  estimated  $800 
million  for  their  wheat  shipped  to  Rus- 
sia over  the  next  3  years.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  demand  will 
grow  and  additional  sales  will  follow. 

Mr.  President,  this  country's  policy  of 
hindering  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  pure  folly,  coming  as  it  does 


at  a  time  when  wheat  farmers  have  yet 
to  reach  the  Income  levels  they  realized 
back  in  the  late  1940'8  and  early  1950's. 
It  Is  especially  inconsistent  In  light  of  the 
President's  recent  call  for  removing  re- 
strictions on  East-West  trade.  In 
addition,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that,  even 
though  it  was  adopted  to  insure  the  mari- 
time unions  a  large  portion  of  the  trade 
to  Russia,  it  has  failed  in  Its  objective 
and  its  futility  can  be  realized  by  observ- 
ing that  In  the  last  2  years  the  grand 
total  of  our  wheat  sales  to  Russia  has 
been  zero.  Our  policy  of  insuring  the 
unions  50  percent  of  the  wheat  trade  to 
Russia  has  succeeded  In  giving  them  50 
percent  of  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  this  policy  could  be  re- 
pealed by  a  declaration  from  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  a  con- 
current resolution  by  the  Congress.  It 
is  my  hope  that  Its  repeal  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  President  and  the  congres- 
sional leadership. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  22  on  this  topic.  Its  message  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  June  21, 

19661 

Against  thk  U.S,  Grain 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  smart  to  buy  Western 
wheat;  perhaps  It  ought  to  buy  more,  on  a 
more  regular  basis.  The  cost.  In  terms  both 
of  pride  and  gold.  Is  bearable  In  return, 
the  foreign  purchases  cushion  the  Impacts 
of  unkind  soil  and  weather,  compensate  for 
the  Inefficiencies  built  Into  the  country's 
collectivized  agricultural  system,  and  buy 
time  and  domestic  support  for  the  farm 
programs  that  almost  certainly  will  produc* 
better  grain  harvest!;  In  the  future. 

The  Soviet  grain  crop  In  1963  was  a  dis- 
aster, requiring  Imports  of  11  million  tons. 
The  1965  grain  total  was  very  low,  made  so 
by  harsh  weather  and  by  the  government's 
courageous  and  overdue  decision  to  squeeze 
less  grain  out  of  the  farmers  at  low  state-.set 
prices  Together,  the  two  years  persuaded 
the  leadership  to  undertake  massive  spending 
programs,  offer  the  farmers  more  Incentives 
and  get  off  their  backs.  The  government 
anticipated  lower  grain  collections  at  the 
start,  flg\irlng  on  fatter  re.sulta  later.  The 
grain  collections  have  been  lower.  It  Is  to 
meet  this  anticipated  short-run  deficit  that 
the  Canadian  grain  deal  apparently  was 
made.  Moscow  will  buy  three  million  tons 
a  year  for  three  years,  for  about  $800  million 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  said  the 
Canadian  deal  showed  "the  failure  of  the 
Soviet  system."  He's  probably  wrong  For 
once,  the  deal  may  have  shown  more  reason 
and  sense,  since  it  was  made  not  in  response 
to  a  spot  crisis  but  as  part  of  a  measured 
effort  to  put  Soviet  agriculture  on  a  solid 
footing.  The  weather  hasn't  been  so  bad  In 
the  Soviet  Union  this  year;  the  planning  has 
been  better.     That's  why  Moscow  Is  buying 

Thanks  to  the  American  maritime  unions, 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  don't  have 
to  bother  figuring  how  to  get  a  piece  of  the 
Soviet  grain  business  The  unions  in  1964 
rammed  Into  law  their  demand  that  half  of 
u.iy  grain  shipments  to  Rusela  must  be  in 
American  bottoms;  the  high  American  ship- 
ping rat«8  make  U.S.  wheat  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive in  most  Instances.  The  question  Is 
rendered  moot  these  days  by  the  United 
States'  low  wheat  reserves  and  high  Vietnam 
Involvement.  But  800  million  dollars — in 
hard    currency    or   gold — Is    a   lot    of   dough 


TRUTH  AND  FREE  SPEECH— THE 
TWIN  VICTIMS  OP  THE  UNDE- 
CLARED   WAR    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  In  an 
excellent  column  printed  In  the  Capital 
Times  of  Madison,  Wis.,  on  Jime  20. 1966, 
'  entitled  "Morse,  Pulbrlght  Stand  De- 
fended," John  Chancellor  refutes  a 
vitriolic  attack  against  our  two  colleagues 
by  commentator  William  S.  White. 

One  of  the  first  casualties  of  a  war- 
declared  or  undeclared — are  truth  and 
free  speech. 

In  the  past  few  years,  ■with  respect  to 
the  mess  in  Vietnam,  we  have  all  seen 
how,  time  and  time  again,  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  administration  to  re- 
write history — to  change  the  facts  as  they 
were  into  myths  as  the  administration 
now  self-deludes  itself  into  thinking  they 
should  have  been. 

Thus  has  truth  been  one  of  the  early 
victims  of  the  undeclared  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  fast  becoming  Ita 
second  victim. 

Already  the  hue  and  cry  has  gone  for- 
ward from  those  who  believe  in  freedom 
of  speech  so  long  as  the  words  spoken  are 
the  words  they  want  to  hear.  Already 
the  word  has  gone  forward  that  those 
of  u.s  who  would  dare  question  the  shalcy, 
shallow  foundation  of  myths  and  un- 
realitif^  upon  which  the  administration 
seeks  to  bmld  its  case  for  the  legality  and 
morality  of  what  it  does  in  Vietnam  are 
somehow  unpatriotic. 

As  Mr.  Chancellor  says  in  his  column: 

It  was  men  of  similar  courageous  dissent 
and  principle  that  made  the  America  the 
world  used  to  respect,  and  the  disloyalist* 
today  are  not  the  Fulbrlghts  and  Morses  but 
rather  those  who  flagrantly  depart  these 
basic  American  and  humanitarian  principles. 

During  the  Mexican  War  the  then 
Congressman  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke 
out  strongly  against  the  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  what  he  considered  an  unjust 
and  immoral  war  against  our  neighbors 
to  the  south.  History  has  not  judged 
him  as  "exceeding  the  limits  of  permis- 
sible debate."  In  the  same  way  will  my 
colleagues.  Senators  Pulbricht  and 
Morse,  be  judged  by  history  as  having 
performed  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice in  speaking  out  against  "an  immoral. 
irrational,  iUegal  war  in  Vietnam." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn by  John  Chancellor  entitled  "Morse, 
Pulbrlght  Stand  Defended'  from  the 
Capital  Times  of  Madison,  Wis  .  on  June 
20,  1966.  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Open  Lima  to  Wnm:   Morse,  Pulbricht 
Stand  Dotndeo 
(By  John  Chancellor) 

As  war  hysteria  begins  to  spread,  vituper*- 
tlon  always  sets  in  against  those  who  "ap- 
peal to  reason"  and  humanism.  Tfie  follow- 
ing self-explanatory  protest  was  prompt* 
by  vicious  criticism  of  Sens.  Fui^sbight  and 
Morse  now  being  advanced  by  conformist 
commentators  like  William  S    White: 

Dear  Mr.  White:  I  listened  with  dlsmsy 
the  other  night  to  vour  commentary  in  the 
excellent  In  My  Opinion  series  of  NatlonW 
Educational  Television,  when  you  sugge«t«<i 
that    Sens.    FVlbeicht    and    Mur.se    had    ex- 
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ceeded  the  Ilmlta  of  permlBslble  discussion 
of  public  Issues  by  their  persistent  criticism 
of  what  they  and  I  and  many  othera  rtUl 
think  Is  an  Immoral,  irrational,  Illegal  war  In 
Viet  Nam 

Tou  attribute  their  opposition  to  ob- 
Btlnacy  and  an  Insatiable  desire  to  force  their 
views.  You  suggest  that  deference  to  the 
government,  which  theoretically  represents 
the  nation,  supersedes  that  to  principle  and 
humanitarian  ethics,  and  that  supposed  ma- 
jority or  accepted  opinion  should  preclude 
critlcl.sm. 

I  think  you  miss  the  whole  point  of  the 
opposition  of  the  senators  and  their  "fac- 
tion," as  you  call  it.  Their  position  Is  dic- 
tated not  by  an  abject  deference  to  the 
formal  traditions  and  arbitrary  technical 
ground  rules  of  political  debate  and  dissent 
in  our  history  but  rather  by  a  "decent  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  mankind"  regarding 
what  Is  humane  and  Just. 

It  seems  so  obvious  from  the  records  of 
such  men  that  they  are  concerned  to  be 
humanitarians  first,  In  the  belief  that  hu- 
manltarlanlsm  Is  an  essential  and  traditional 
cornerstone  of  true  Americanism.  America 
was  founded  and  constituted  to  secure  "The 
Rights  of  Man"  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  not  to  uphold  the 
arrogant  parent  governments  of  the  hour  as 
then  constituted  In  E:ngland  and  Eiu^Dpe. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  Is  evident  throughout 
the  great  guidelines  of  principle — the  Consti- 
tution, the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
the  other  speeches  and  writings  of  the  Pul- 
brtghts  and  Morses  of  that  day-— Jefferson, 
Paine,  Madison,  Mason,  Henry,  Franklin, 
Adams,  and  Washington. 

I  think  you  are  wrong  In  attributing  the 
position  of  the  "Fulbrlght-Morse  faction"  to 
mere  political  contentiousness.  They  are 
among  the  keenest,  most  Informed,  and  In- 
telligent minds  In  our  government  today, 
ffue  prototypes  of  our  great  dissenting 
Pounders  and,  like  those,  setting  principle 
md  "the  rights  of  man"  uppermost. 

It  was  men  of  similar  courageous  dissent 
ujd  principle  that  made  the  America  the 
world  used  to  respect,  and  the  dlslovallsts 
today  are  not  the  Fulbrlghts  and  Morses  but 
rather  those  who  flagrantly  dep€irt  these  basic 
American  and  htmianltarian  principles. 

There  is  no  truer  poUtlcal  axiom  than  that 
of  Lord  Acton,  who  said.  "Power  corrupts. 
and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely.'' 
■And  there  Is  an  unstated  but  natural  cor- 
olliuT  to  this,  namely:  "Power  blinds  and 
unseats  reason,  and  absolute  power  blinds 
absolutely  ••  Tet  In  spite  of  two  horrible, 
joetly  examples  of  these  verlUes  In  recent 
times— the  overgrown  aggressive  military 
power  of  pre-war  Germany  and  Japan — we 
&«  still  blinded  from  seeing  our  own  arro- 
8&nce  and  aggressiveness. 


)< 

VICE  PRESIDE3^T  HUMPHREY  AD- 
DRESSES COAL  CONVENTION 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
n^sldent,  several  months  ago,  Mr 
Stephen  F.  Dunn,  president  of  the  Na- 
•.lonal  Coal  Association,  expressed  Inter- 
«t  in  securing  Vice  President  Hubert 
H  Humphrey  to  speak  at  the  annual 
invention  of  the  association  this  year. 
ihe  Vice  President  graciously  accepted 
w  invitation,  and  it  was  an  extreme 
pleasure  for  me  to  present  our  esteemed 
Mce  President  at  the  convention  of  the 
•national  Coal  Association  here  in  Wash- 
^^iston  this  week. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  spoke  to  a 
convention  luncheon  on  Tuesday  ofTer- 
•n?  encouragement  and  advice  for  in- 
^^  shipments   of  coal   to   foreign 


We  all  know  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  improve  its  international  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  the  sale  of  do- 
mestic coal  to  foreign  buyers  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  avenues  through  which  to 
pursue  this  effort.  Needless  to  say,  coal- 
producing  States  such  as  West  Virginia 
have  long  been  ready  to  assist  In  every 
effort  to  increase  sales  of  coal. 

I  believe  it  is  most  Important  for  every- 
one to  heed  the  advice  of  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
his  address  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Transcript  or   Remarks   by   Vicb   Prestoknt 

HtlBEBT  H.  HUMPHRET  AT  NCA-CEA  LUNCH- 
EON,  June  21,    1966 

Thani  you.  Senator  Byrd.  My  good  friend 
Senator  Randolph,  Mr.  Colnon,  Mr.  Dunn, 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  many 
nations  that  are  gathered  here,  particularly 
your  excellencies  of  the  embassies  that  have 
Joined  us  today,  the  members  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission,  and  ladles  and  gentle- 
men: 

I  was  so  pleased  to  see  my  old  friend  Dr. 
Seaborg  here  from  the  Atomic  Energy  C!om- 
misfilon  to  protect  the  interests  of  nuclear 
enengy  in  this  coal  association,  and  I  want 
Dr.  Seaborg  to  know  that  when  the  National 
Coal  Association  decided  to  select  Its  new 
chairman,  it  selected  a  man  that  stands  with 
equal  height  with  you,  sir. 

And  I  am  very  pleased  to  note  also  today 
that  a  goodly  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Congress  are  here.  I  always  hesitate  to 
mention  a  name  or  two  because  I'm  generally 
leaving  out  one,  but  I  did  see  Dr.  Morgan, 
Congressman  ESimondson  and  Congressman 
Saylor  and  I'm  sure  there  are  others.  I'd 
only  say  that  when  I  came  down  to  Congress- 
man Edmondson  I  said.  "What  are  you  here 
for,  protecting  the  Interests  of  oU?"  And 
he  said.  "Well,  you  just  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about,  Mr.  Vice  President.  We 
are  moving  into  coal  rapidly."  So  I've  had 
the  feeling  that  there's  a  merger  here  of  the 
energy  Interests  of  the  United  States — atonUc 
energy,  gas  and  oil  and  coal.  And  with  that 
amount  of  energy  and  heat — at  least  the 
potentiaJity  for  heat — I  suppose  wtiat  a  Vice 
President's  supposed  to  do  Is  cast  some  light 
upon  the  situation. 

Yesterday  I  understand,  Mr.  Colnon,  that 
you  had  a  debate  here  between  two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
know  that  that  was  an  interesting  and  en- 
gaging event.  That's  another  source  of 
energy  that  we  have  around  Wa^lngton. 
E\-ery  debate  takes  a  great  deaj/of  energy 
and  does  generate  some  heat.  Today  I  am 
going  to,  however,  concentrate  my  remarks 
on  a  rather  cjdoI  and  Important  subject,  the 
utUlzatlon  of  om-  great  energy  resources  In 
coal. 

I  can't  properly  express  the  thanks  of  our 
country  to  the  National  Coal  Association  on 
Its  sponsorship  of  and  hospitality  towards 
the  many  representatives  here  of  the  coun- 
tries from  many  parts  of  Etirope.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  In  the  few  moments  that 
I  have  been  with  you  to  at  least  shake  the 
hand  of  some  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nations  represented  here.  But  I  noticed 
when  you  asked  them  to  stand  that  I  haven't 
completely  fuiailed  my  happy  assignment, 
because  there  were  several  here  that  I  dldnt 
meet.  So  I  want  to  extend  to  you  a  cordial 
welcome  and  a  word  of  thanks  for  your 
presence. 

I  am  always  one  that  believes  that  the 
more  we  get  together  and  the  more  that  we 
see  of  each  other,  the  more  we  talk  to  one 
another,  the  longer  we  will  live  together  in 
F>eace  and  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  life. 
Well,  I  come  to  you  today  to  talk  about  how 


we  can  live  together  a  little  better  and 
enjoy  the  wonderful  blessings  of  this  eerth. 
My  friend  Senator  Byrd  came  to  me  weeks  ago 
and  urged  upon  me  my  attendance  at  this 
gathering.  I  wanted  to  come  because  he 
invited  me.  But  I  also  wanted  to  come  when 
I  found  out  the  nature  of  your  program.  It 
has  Indeed  been  a  rich  program,  and  one  that 
I  believe  serves  our  nation's  Interests  and 
serves  the  Interests  of  people  all  over  the 
world 

A  great  American  writer,  philosopher, 
poet — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson —  once  said  that 
"coal  Is  a  portable  climate. '•  And  I  think 
this  is  fuUy  evident  In  the  warmth  of  your 
hospitality  here  today.  I  understand  that 
the  delegates  representing  the  Coal  Com- 
mittee of  the  Econonxic  Commission  for 
Europe  have  Just  returned  from  a  study  tour 
of  our  bituminous  ooal  Industry.  And  I've 
been  told  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  that  this  tour  was  very  successful. 
I  only  regret  that  we  do  not  have  coal 
deposits  in  my  state  of  Minnesota,  so  that 
we  could  have  invited  you  there  Because  I 
do  believe  that  when  we  have  distinguished 
visitors  from  other  lands  we  ought  to  take 
them  to  all  the  good  parts  of  our  country 
and  not  exclude  any.  But  sometime  may  I 
say  to  those  that  are  engaged  In  mining  in 
the  basic  mfttals  and  In  what  we  call  the 
extraction  Industries — may  I  Invite  you  to 
come  to  the  upper  Midwest  and  see  oiir  tre- 
mendous development  In  taconlte  produc- 
tion, which  Is  as  you  know  a  product  of  the 
Iron  mines  of  a  rock  that  we  call  taconlte 
that's  processed  into  pellets  of  about  60  per- 
cent pure  Iron  ore.  And  you'd  be  surprised 
how  well  coal  and  those  pellets  mix  and  work 
together.  In  fact  without  your  coal  our 
pellets  arent  worth  much.  And  without 
our  pellets  your  coal  wouldn't  be  worth  as 
much.  So  I  want  to  lust  Invite  you  to  take 
advantage  of  that  invitation 

This  occasion  brings  together  producers 
with  consumers  and  with  what  we  hope  are 
potential  customers.  I  could  recite  the  facts 
of  the  coal  Industry  of  America  with  a  spirit 
of  Joy  and  exultation  The  production  rec- 
ord, the  achievements  of  this  industry  are 
second  to  none.  And  I  am  so  pleased  that 
representatives  of  our  great  electrical  utili- 
ties are  here  today.  Because  the  electrical 
utilities  m  the  United  States  of  America  have 
greatly  expanded  their  use  of  coal.  The  fact 
sheet  that  I  studied  indicated  that  back 
about  1946  our  electrical  utilities  were 
using  about  69  million  tons  of  coal:  last 
year  242  million  tons  of  coal.  Now  lest  any- 
body that's  in  other  fuels  or  source*  of  energy 
feel  that  coal  Is  taking  up  all  of  the  electri- 
cal utility  field,  1  want  to  advise  them  and 
admonish  them  that  this  is  a  growing  coun- 
try and  a  growing  world  This  Is  a  world  In 
which  there  will  be  unbelievable  needs  In  the 
field  of  energy  sources.  Fuels  and  food  will 
have  an  ever-pressing  demand  placed  upon 
them.  So  as  our  coal  Induetrv  progresses, 
and  as  our  great  utilities  utilize  our  coal, 
may  t  assure  Dr.  Seaborg  and  may  I  assure 
those  In  gas  and  oil  and  even  those  In  the 
great  water  power  industries  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  need  for  every  known  source  of 
energy,  including  hiunan  energv,  to  build  a 
better  jvorld. 

So  let's  get  right  down  to  business  now  and 
talk  about  the  business  all  of  us  in  this  roam 
at  least  are  engaged  In — coal,  and  particularly 
the  International  aspects  of  coal.  Interna- 
tional trade  In  coal. 

Now  as  exporters  we  Americans  are  sllU 
In  the  minor  leagues — which,  for  the  benefit 
of  OUT  European  guests,  means  that  we've 
got  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  are  really 
good  at  It.  The  truth  Is  that  our  European 
friends  are  professionals  when  it  comee  to 
export  business.  And  I  almost  have  to  break 
out  In  tears  and  sympathy  for  my  fellow 
AmericaJis  when  we  sit  across  the  negotiating 
table  when  it  comes  to  exports  However, 
now  we  export  only  4  per  cent  of  otir  gron 
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national  product — and  I  repeat  for  my  fellow 
Amarlcaju,  only  4  per  cent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  a  fraction  of  what  Kuropean 
oountrlee  do.  We  do  have  some  Industries 
which  know  about  export  and  export  busl- 
neas.  And  one  of  them  la  the  coal  Lndustry. 
So  I  forewarn  my  friends  from  Kurope.  when 
you  deal  with  Mr.  Colnon  or  Mr.  Dimn  and 
the  National  Coal  Association,  you  are  talk- 
ing to  people  who  understand  the  export 
business.  Now  you've  received  fair  warning 
from  a  high  otHclal  of  the  government  of  the 
United  Statea. 

Now  our  coal  export  tonnage  has  Increased 
steadily  over  the  past  fifteen  years.  For  this 
we  are  very  grateful  Last  year  we  exported 
about  half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  coal, 
something  like  ten  per  cent  of  our  total  out- 
put of  coal.  May  I  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  express  a  note  of 
thanks  to  the  exporters  of  coal  for  your  help- 
fulness In  this  balance  of  payments  situa- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  the  strength  of 
the  dollar  la  In  many  ways  underwritten  by 
the  volume  of  coal  exports. 

So  you're  helping  all  of  us.  even  as  you 
help  yourself.  We  are  able  and  willing,  how- 
ever, to  export  even  more.  And  here  is 
where  we  talk  to  our  friends  that  have  come 
to  see  us  We  waxit  you  to  know  that  your 
visit  to  the  United  States  which  we  hope 
has  been  Joyful  and  pleasant  could  also 
have  some  good,  sound  economic  and  social 
benefits  for  all  of  us.  Now  when  I  say  that 
we  want  to  export  even  more,  this  of  course 
will  mean  better  business  for  our  producers, 
more  Jobs  for  our  workers,  and  export  earn- 
ings for  our  country.  Also  as  you  well  know, 
the  more  coal  that  we  can  sell,  the  more 
efflclently  and  economically  we  can  produce 
It.  So  this  Is  a  situation  that's  good  for 
all  of  ufi.  Bxit  to  our  foreign  visitors  may  I 
say  this:  American  coal  is  also  good  for  you. 
And  now  that  we  have  you  in  this  room,  I  am 
going  to  show  you  why  it's  good  for  you. 

American  coaJ  can  help  you  reduce  your 
energy  costs.  It  can  help  restrain  inflation- 
ary forces  In  your  economies.  For  as  you 
well  know,  the  cost  of  energy,  the  price  of 
energy  for  your  Industry  Is  a  part  and  some- 
times a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  every 
product.  Your  products  become  more  com- 
petitive as  you  are  able  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  their  production.  Already  American  coal 
can  compete  with  oil.  gas  and  atomic  energy 
in  the  coastal  areas  of  Europe.  More 
efficient  production,  handling  and  transport 
will  make  It  even  more  competitive  and  more 
advantageous  for  those  who  purchase  It,  here 
and  abroad.  The  productivity  per  man-shift 
in  the  American  coal  industry  today  is  two 
and  one  half  times  what  it  was  fifteen  years 
ago,  more  than  double  the  Increase  in  pro- 
ductivity for  our  economy  as  a  whole. 

I  know  of  only  one  other  segment  of  the 
American  economy  that  has  done  as  well  as 
our  coal  Industry,  and  that's  American  agri- 
culture. The  farmers  and  the  coal  miners, 
the  farm  operators  and  the  coal  operators, 
they  have  set  all-time  records  and  I  hope 
that  my  friends  abroad  will  let  us  boast  for 
Just  a  moment.  We  don't  always  do  this  well 
In  everything,  but  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
ducing the  food  and  mining  the  coal,  we 
think  we  claim  some  championship  laurels 
here. 

Now  on  your  tour,  our  visitors  from  abroad 
saw  some  of  the  new  machines  which  made 
this  performance  of  productivity  possible. 
And  I  want  to  pay  tribute  here  not  only  to 
management  but  to  the  responsible  states- 
manship of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in 
helping  to  make  this  technological  revolu- 
tion. And  when  workers  understand  that 
machines  are  not  their  enemy,  but  rather 
their  partners,  then  workers  and  managa- 
m«nt  and  country  all  alike  are  the  better. 

This  Is  something  that  needs  to  b«  Im- 
pressed  upon  all  of  us  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  gain  for  anyone  in  at- 
tamptlng  to  retard  progress.     The  taak  of 


management  and  of  government  Is  to  try  to 
make  the  benefits  of  machines  available  to 
the  worker  and  the  consumer,  and  to  the 
investor,  all  people  sharing  in  the  benefits. 

We've  also  improved  the  transport  of  coal, 
all  the  way  from  the  mine  mouth  to  the 
automated  pier  at  Norfolk,  that  great  port. 
I  believe  that  I  noted  the  other  day  where 
we  are  contemplating  ships  of  80.000  tons 
capacity  to  take  coal  from  the  automated 
pier  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Now  what  about  the  future,  because  that's 
what  la  really  Imjxjrtant.  We  can't  do  much 
about  the  records  of  1965  and  half  of  1966 
is  already  gone.  What  about  the  future  and 
the  future  of  the  coal  supply?  Well  our 
coal  reserves  constitute  one-third  of  all  the 
known  coal  deposits  In  the  world.  We  are  rich 
In  coal,  if  we  can  convert  that  great  resource 
into  a  usable  commodity.  These  reserves 
represent  such  a  large  part  of  our  natural 
wealth  that  they  must  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy,  my  fellow  Americans,  be  de- 
veloped to  the  full.  And  I  am  delighted  to 
see  the  Congressmen  and  the  Senators  here, 
as  well  as  members  of  the  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment, that  have  understood  that  this 
great  resource  of  coal — -wealthy  resource — 
demanded  national  attention,  that  It  is  a 
potential  source  of  wealth  that  requires  the 
development  of  this  nation  through  its  tech- 
nology and  its  science. 

In  summixry.  there  are  three  steady  pillars 
on  which  the  future  competitiveness  of 
American  coal  rests.  First,  this  broad  re- 
source base  that's  there  for  the  development. 
Second,  extremely  high  and  rising  produc- 
tivity that  can  yet  be  Improved.  And  third- 
ly, leadership — management  leadership — In 
production  and  delivery  of  coal  These  are 
the  three  pillars  of  the  success  of  tlils  indus- 
try. Our  government  is  undertaking  re- 
search programs  to  develop  wider  markets 
for  American  coal.  And  when  I  served  In 
the  Senate  with  Senators  Byro  and  Randolph 
and  others,  I  voted  for  our  coal  research 
program  and  worked  for  It,  not  because  It 
meant  anything  directly  to  the  state  that  I 
was  privileged  to  represent  in  part,  but  be- 
cause I  saw  In  this  great  abundance  of  coal 
tremendous  good  for  America  and  indeed 
for  the  whole  world.  We  are  also  trj-lng  to 
secure  relaxation  or  removal  of  non-t,irlff 
barriers  which  limit  trade  In  coal.  The 
United  States  took  the  initiative  in  bringing 
discussions  of  these  restrictions  into  the  so- 
called  Kennedy  Round  International  Trade 
Negotiations  in  Geneva. 

Now  what  must  be  done  then  to  provide 
more  coal  to  the  nations  that  need  it?  I 
have  already  mentioned  our  commitment  to 
liberalize  international  trade.  And  I  might 
add  that  we  have  a  good  deal  to  do  yet  In 
our  own  country  on  this.  Before  we  start 
pointing  the  finger  at  others,  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  a  look  in  the  nUrror  and  see 
ourselves.  But  we  will  need,  too,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  coal  industry  through 
the  expansion  of  exports,  including  the  at- 
tention of  the  Inland  producers  not  now  sell- 
ing overseas.  We  will  need  constant  Innova- 
tion In  methods  of  mining  and  ap{>aratua. 
And  we  will  need  stable  prices  and  good 
labor-management  relations.  And  we  will 
need  cheaper  and  quicker  ways  to  move  the 
coal  from  the  mines  to  the  deep-water  f>orts. 
And  I  hope,  my  friends  of  the  coal  indus- 
try, that  you  will  be  sitting  down  regularly 
with  our  railroad  Industry  to  work  out  these 
problems  of  transportation.  This  can  mean 
greater  returns  to  the  carriers.  But  It  can 
also  and  must  mean,  and  this  Ls  essential, 
the  passing  on  of  substantial  savings  In 
lower  freight  rates  to  Improve  the  com- 
petitive position  o*  American  coal  in  foreign 
energy  markets  and  to  help  the  American 
cons  tuner. 

Now,  finally  a  word  to  our  European  guests. 
We  know  that  trade  liberalization  is  a  two- 
way  street  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  We  have 
declared  our  national  intention  to  take  part 


in  honest  give-and-take  of  International 
negotiation.  We  are  ready  to  give  as  well  u 
to  ask  and  to  take.  Negotiation  means  nego. 
tlation  In  good  faith — the  wllllngneea  to  lit 
down  and  talk  it  out  rather  than  fight  it  out 
We  believe  that  liberalization  of  trade  in 
coal  as  well  as  in  other  areas  is  especially 
Important,  not  Just  to  those  who  sell  tb« 
product,  but  also  to  those  who  need  It.  Aad 
that's  why  we  hope  that  all  countries  will  be 
committed  to  the  availability  of  coal  on  the 
International  market  without  artlfUdsl 
barriers. 

Now  we  have  a  saying  here  in  America 
which  I  would  like  to  pass  along  to  our 
friends  from  overseas.  It's  an  old  New  Eng- 
land saying  and  it  goes  like  this:  "A  rising 
tide  lifts  all  the  boats."  This  Is  Just  a  simple 
way  of  saying  that  what  helps  someone  elM 
helps  you.  The  rising  tide  of  internatlonsl 
trade  can  benefit  all  of  us  and  every  Indus- 
trialized nation  or  every  nation  that  hopet  to 
have  Industrialization  knows  the  Importance 
of  energy  fuels,  and  knows  Indeed  the  impor- 
tance of  coal. 

So  I  submit  that  this  rising  tide  of  Inter- 
national trade  can  benefit  particularly  the 
people  of  our  countries  who  depend  on  coal 
for  warmtli,  for  the  human  needs,  for  in- 
dustrial progress  and  strength,  and  for  the 
means  towards  a  better  and  a  more  pros- 
perous life. 

I  salute  the  National  Coa!  As.soolatlon  for 
Its  progressive  outlook  In  the  field  of  trade 
and  production  and  distribution.  I  thani 
our  friends  from  overseas  for  their  klndneM 
to  us,  for  their  willingness  tfl  Join  us  in 
seeing  America  at  work.  And  we  hope  that 
out  of  this  meeting  and  this  tour  will  come 
not  only  new  knowledge  for  those  that  have 
come  to  see  us,  but  might  I  say  to  r."'  fel- 
low Americans  we  can  learn  a  CTeat  r  am 
them.  I  would  hope  that  our  coal  ..  atrj 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  Its  own  pro- 
grams of  exchange  of  information  so  that  all 
of  us  might  benefit  out  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  human  family. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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thank  them  for  the  helpful  contributions 
to  sound  legislation  which  they  have  al- 
ready made,  and  say  that  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  this  distinguished  vet- 
erans' group  In  the  years  ahead. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DISABLED 
AMERICAN  VETERANS 

'Mr.  •WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  on  Thursday,  June  16,  when 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  paid  tribute 
to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on 
the  occasion  of  the  34th  annlversar>'  of 
the  granting  of  the  Disabled  American 
Vetei^ns'  congressional  charter.  The 
tribute  that  was  paid  that  day  to  the  fine 
work  of  the  DAY  was  richly  deserved, 
and  I  want  to  add  my  own  expressions  of 
respect  and  admiration  for  this  good 
organization. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Publk 
Welfare  Committee,  I  have  had  frequent 
occasion  over  the  past  years  to  note  the 
dedication  of  the  DAV  to  sound  legisla- 
tion providing  decent  educational  oppor- 
tunities, medical  treatment,  and  rehabil- 
itation services  to  the  veterans  of  Amer- 
ica who  have  been  crippled  and  Injured 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  The 
fighting  now  going  on  in  Vietnam  dem- 
onstrates once  again  the  obligation  we 
owe  to  the  courageous  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  It  Is  an  obligation  that 
does  not  cease  when  these  men  return  to 
civilian  life  and  it  is  through  responsible 
organizations  such  as  the  DAV  that  vet- 
erans are  ably  represented  before  the 
Congress. 

V I  know  that  many  liseful  and  reward- 
ing years  lie  before  the  DAV.    I  want  to 


HOW  MUCH  DOES  IT  COST  TO  SUP- 
PORT A  DEPENDENT? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  "Mr.  President,  re- 
cently my  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  varying  costs  of  the  many  Govern- 
ment programs  that  call  for  Federal 
funds  to  support  the  basic  needs  of  an 
individual.  Because  of  the  centraliza- 
tion and  Federal  control  It  would  be 
natural  to  "think  that  there  would  be 
some  uniformity  among  the  programs 
and  a  relationship  between  the  costs  and 
benefits  derived.  Unfortunately,  this  Is 
not  the  case. 

if  you  were  to  talk  to  the  Internal 
Flevenue  Service  officials,  you  would  be 
told  that  each  taxpayer  is  allowed  a  $600 
personal  exemption  for  each  dependent 
the  taxpayer  is  supporting.  This  per- 
sonal exemption  Is  the  amount  the  U.S. 
Government  allows  tax  free  for  covering 
the  bare  neces-sities  of  life. 

But  if  you  were  to  contact  an  official 
of  the  Great  Society  and  ask  him  about 
the  Job  Corps  camp  at  Camp  Att^erbury, 
Ind..  you  would  be  told  of  the  Govern- 
ment's costs  on  providing  the  bare  neces- 
sities. Ten  million  dollars  was  spent  at 
Camp  Atterbury,  before  the  generals  of 
the  war  on  poverty  finally  wrote  it  off  as 
a  total  failure.  Unfortunately,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  S22.000  per  en- 
rollee  before  that  decision  was  made. 

According  to  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  March  1966,  Democrat  Congress- 
woman  EDfrH  Green  of  Orogon  said  the 
poverty  program's  Job  Corps  was  ex- 
ce.«ively  costly.  Representative  Green 
cited  as  an  example  the  Tongue  Point. 
Oreg.,  Job  Corps  camp,  where  it  cost  the 
Government  $13,000  per  enrollee  per 
year,  not  including  camp  construction 
cost.  This  particular  camp  has  had  a 
dropout  rate  of  65  percent. 

Later,  one  of  President  Johnson's  lieu- 
tenants submitted  a  report  to  the  House 
committee  showing  that  first-year  costs 
of  the  same  Oregon  camp,  including 
con.struction  costs  amortized  over  a  20- 
year  period,  might  be  in  excess  of  $17,500 
per  Job  Corps  enrollee  per  year. 

On  page  570  of  the  House  committee's 
hearings  on  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966,  Sargent  Shriver, 
the  man  President  Johnson  has  running 
the  scandal-ridden  war  on  poverty,  pre- 
sented some  interesting  facts.    He  said: 

If  you  take  the  first  year  and  all  the 
«tart-up  costs  of  all  these  centers,  whether 
It  Is  men's,  women's,  or  conservation.  If  you 
annualize  the  cost  per  enrollee.  Including 
the  atart-up  costs.  It  would  be  $11,252.  The 
»ame  figure  for  fiscal  year  1967  is  $8,120  and 
for  1968.  presumably.  If  we  get  to  what  we 
call  a  steady  state  operation  and  by  that  I 
tnean  we  have  an  enrollment  which  is  con- 
stant, that  figure  would  go  down  to  even 
less.  la  the  men's  urban  centers  right  now, 
through  December,  it  was  even  higher  than 
that,  becaiise  that  is  where  you  have  most 
of  your  capital  cost  to  get  the  thing  started, 
plus  the  fact  that  In  a  number  of  those  cen- 
ters we  operated  way  below  capacity  because 
of  difficulties  In  the  administration  of  one 
or  another  center,  like  Camp  Breckenrldge, 


In  Kentucky,  where  the  administration  did 
not  op)erate  correctly  and  we  had  very  few 
kids  there  as  compared  to  the  capacity. 

In  the  first  yesir  on  the  men's  urban  cen- 
ters it  would  be  »12,510,  putting  In  all  the 
costs.  It  will  be  down  to  $7,800  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  Some  of  the  centers  are  running 
exactly  the  way  we  had  told  Congress  last 
year  they  would  run  when  they  reached  ca- 
pacity. 

For  example,  Camp  Gary,  In  Texas,  is  do- 
ing exactly  that.  It  Is  running  at  around 
$8,438. 

Mr.  Shriver  does  not  seem  to  be  a  bit 
worried  about  what  I  consider  excessive 
costs.  He  repxDrted  to  the  House  com- 
mittee that  32  camps  have  a  $7,000  to 
S8,999  cost  per  man-yeai'  range  and  that 
nine  centers  have  a  cost  range  of  $11,000 
to  $14,100  per  man-year.  We  could  send 
students  to  expensi\'e  Ivy  League  private 
schools  cheaper  than  we  can  teach  them 
to  chop  wood,  cook,  and  clean  parks. 
Harvard  has  a  tuition  charge  of  $2,890 
per  year  per  student,  which  seems  meager 
as  compared  to  the  costs  of  some  of  tliese 
Job  Corps  camps.  The  officials  of  one  of 
our  great  land  grant  universities,  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  advise  prospec- 
tive students  that  total  essential  costs  for 
9  months  at  the  campus  would  cost 
$1,250.  The  figure  includes  tuition, 
books,  room  and  board.  Consequently, 
if  a  young  {jerson  has  the  mental  capa- 
bilities, he  can  secure  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming  a  fine  education  at  a  frac- 
tion of  what  it  costs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  carr>-  on  a  school  for  park- 
rakers,  mechanics,  or  other  vocations. 

I  am  told  that  in  Gibson  County, 
Tenn.,  a  camp  was  established  to  teach 
60  women  to  cook.  The  cost  was  S91.- 
300.  This  is  ridiculous.  I  do  not  have 
the  slightest  idea  how  many  were  hired 
to  teach  the  60  women  how  to  cook,  but 
I  do  know  that  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  there  was  more  than  one  em- 
ployee in  Washington,  D.C  .  for  every 
two  volunteers  trained  in  the  entire 
Nation 

The  Democrats  of  the  Great  Society 
asked  for  $17.5  million  for  the  VISTA 
program — Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America,  The  bureaucrats  estimated 
that  there  would  be  2,500  volunteers  this 
year.  Thus,  the  cost  per  volunteer  to  the 
United  States  would  be  $7,000.  These 
figures  can  be  found  on  page  401  of  the 
1966  supplemental  appropriations  hear- 
ing for  the  OEO. 

After  reviewing  the  several  programs 
of  the  Gfeat  Society  and  studying  their 
excessive  costs,  tremendous  wastes,  and 
exorbitant  salaries.  I  found  that  little 
was  being  accomplished  other  than  the 
scandals,  corruption,  and  political  she- 
nanigans of  the  party  In  power. 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  support  a 
dependent?    It  depends. 

If  you  are  a  typical  taxpayer,  you  will 
be  told  by  the  Federal  Government  that 
it  costs  $600.  If  you  ask  the  political 
boss  of  a  Democratic  admlriBtration 
either  in  Washington  or  in  some  city 
ward,  you  will  be  told  that  it  may  cost 
as  much  ais  $22,000  per  dependent  to  pro- 
vide the  bare  necessities  for  a  "poor, 
underprivileged  Juvenile." 

Mr.  President.  It  is  time  that  we  review 
these  programs  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
the  waste  and  the  corryption. 


A  recent  column  written  by  Allen  and 
Scott  puts  the  matter  in  its  proper  per- 
spective. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at  tMs 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Allen-Scott  Report     Corps   Graduates  A>x 
expensut 

(By  Robert  S.  AUen  and  Paul  Scott) 

The  widely  controversial  and  trouble- 
plagued  Job  Corps  Is  turning  out  ttte  most 
expeitstve    graduates   in    the   country. 

In  the  first  17  months  of  this  Great  So- 
ciety program,  out  of  38.951  enroUees,  the  Job 
Corps  had  graduated  3,0&0 — which  figures  out 
to  $160,064  per  graduate. 

Ba£is  of  this  calculation  Is  the  following 
Since  the  inception  of  this  anti-poverty  proj- 
ect In  January  1965.  It  has  cost  taxpayers  $493 
million. 

Of  the  3,080  graduates,  110  are  women. 
The  graduates'  known  post-graduate  record 
is; 

2,072  got  lobs  In  private  business  and  gov- 
ernment. 200  of  t.'iose  working  for  the  gov- 
ernment are  in  the  Job  Corps,  Park  and 
Forest  Services  and  Agriculture  Department 

803  entered  the  military  services.  Of  this 
group,  some  60  per  cent  were  drafted;  40  per 
cent  enlisted. 

205  returned  to  school;  15  are  m  college. 

Additional  details  about  the  graduates  are 
sketchy.  Until  recently  no  provision  was 
made  for  a  comprehensive  follow-up.  Such 
a  study  is  now  undervi-ay  by  a  leading  polling 
f:rm.  However,  reportedly  it  Is  sampling  only 
a  small  cross-section  of  the  graduates. 

A  check  by  the  Job  Corps  itself  on  the  f.rst 
200  graduates  several  months  after  being 
employed  disclosed  that  90  per  cent  were  still 
working   on    their    first    jobs. 

Authorities  claim  three  years  are  needed  to 
fully  evaluate  the  career  of  a  Job  Corps  grad- 
uate. The  first  Job.  it  is  held.  Is  not  decisive. 
It's  what  the  graduate  does  In  his  second 
job  that  will  Indicate  the  value,  or  lack  of  it. 
of  Job  Corps  training:  whether  he  Is  pro- 
moted and  seeks  additional  training. 

A  high  drop-out  rate  oj  32  per  cent  con- 
tinues to  sorely  afflict  the  Job  Corps. 

Around  9,000  enrollees  have  quit  so  far. 
Twenty-five  percent  left  of  their  own  accord 
for  a  variety  of  reasons;  5  per  cent  were 
kicked  out  on  disciplinary  grounds:  2  per 
cent  were  discharged  because  oj  poor  health. 

Corps  officials  soft-pedal  the  embarrassing 
drop-out  rate;  they  stress  Instead  that  68  per 
cent  stay,  even  though  they  are  school  drop- 
outs. 

Being  a  school  drop-out  Is  one  of  the  re- 
quirements for  Job  Corps  admission.  Also, 
the  16  to  22-year-old  applicants  must  come 
from  impoverished  families  and  be  unem- 
ployed. Based  on  intelligence  and  aptitude 
tests,  they  are  sent  to  either  consenatlon 
camps  or  urban  centers  All  women's  camp* 
are  in  urban  areas  TYainlng  ranges  from 
three  months  to  two  years. 

Orie  hundred  arid  three  centers  and  camps 
are  now  in  operation  in  38  states,  with  26.871 
enrollees.  Another  17  instailattons  are 
planned  for  a  total  enrollment  of  45,000  bv 
July  1967 

This  is  far  short  of  of  the  original  goal 
proclaimed  by  anti-poverty  director  Sargent 
Shriver,  whose  agency  runs  the  Job  Corps. 
Immediately  In  charge  of  that  program  Is 
Dr.  FYanklyn  Johnson. 

Shriver  foresaw  40,000  trainees  In  1965.  and 
100,000  this  year 

A  number  of  factors  blocked  this — fore- 
most among  them  Congress'  refusal  to  vote 
the  necessary  funds  Shriver  talked  in  terms 
of  $500-mr.llon-a-year  Job  Corps  budgets. 
Instead.  Congress '"approved  $183  million  for 
last  year;  $310  million  for  this  year;  and  the 
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budget  drafted  by  the  Houm  Labor  Ooaunlt- 
tee  cuta  that  to  (310  million  for  aext  year. 

In  addition,  this  Democratic -controlled 
comjnlttee,  which  singled  out  the  Job  Corps 
program  for  sharp  criticism,  limited  Its  en- 
rollment to  45,000  and  barred  the  opening  of 
new  centers  beyond  thoee  already  planned. 

Announced  purpose  of  these  restrictions  is 
to  compel  antl-fwverty  authorities  to  make 
greater  use  of  existing  centers  and  to  cut 
costs. 

At  present  it  coats  the  Job  Corps  tll,2S2 
per  trainee. 

Corps  offlclala  argue  this  high  figure  Is  not 
"realistic"  a«  It  Includes  the  exf>en»e  of  open- 
ing training  centers — in  most  instances  un- 
used military  and  conservation  Installatlona 
requiring  extensive  renovation. 

Without  these  considerable  charges,  It  la 
estimated  actual  training  cost  per  enroUee  is 
t9J20  per  year  for  men  and  $8,400  for  women. 
The  corp's  avowed  aim  Is  an  overall  average 
of  r7.765. 

But  In  the  option  of  members  of  Oongreas, 
Including  supporters  of  the  program,  even 
that's  too  high. 

Representative  Edith  Green,  D-Ore., 
thlrd-ranldng  member  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, expressed  this  view  directly  to 
Shrlver  during  hearings  on  the  new  |1,7 
billion  anti-poverty  authorization  bill. 

"Maybe  we  should  find  other  ways  of  train- 
ing these  people  that  wouldn't  cost  so  much." 
she  told  him.  "You  are  a  former  member  of 
the  Chicago  School  Board.  Could  you  Justify 
the  expenditure  of  an  average  of  $9,000  on 
a  few  people  as  compared  to  a  nationwide 
expenditure  of  $484  per  student  in  the  public 
school  system*" 

The  anti-poverty  chief  had  no  reply.  But 
Mrs.  Qrezn  did 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  noted 
newscaster  Paul  Harvey  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  made  some  interesting 
remarks  on  this  general  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Harvey's 
comments  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Excerpt     from    Paul     Harvey     News,     Oct. 

26.  1965) 

How  Much  To  Rear   a   Chuj}? 

Hey.  Uncle,  how  much  does  It  cost  to  re<ir 
a  child? 

You  allow  us  taxpaylng  parents  only  $600 
a  year  to  feed,  clothe,  house  and  train  a 
youngster.  Yet  to  feed,  clothe,  house  and 
train  a  youngster  In  your  Federal  Govern- 
ment Job  Corps  you  spend  $7,000  a  year  I 

Now,  which  la  the  correct  figure.  Either 
we're  allowing  you  too  much  or  you're  not 
allowing  us  enough  You  allow  taxpaylng 
parents  $600  deduction  for  the  care  and 
feeding  of  each  child  .  .  Yet  under  the 
Cuban  refugee  program,  you  assume  mini- 
mal upkeep  requires  $1,200  a  year — and 
if  the  Cuban  boy  or  girl  is  attending  school 
— an  extra  $1,000  a  year 

How  come  you  short  change  the  home- 
folks? 

In  the  austere  environs  of  a  federal  prison, 
you  have  discovered  that  it  costs — to  main- 
tain one  person — with  no  frills — no  luxuries 
— and  no  borrowing  dad's  car — $2,300  p>er 
year  I 

By  what  rule-of-thumb  do  you  estimate 
that  Mom  and  Dad  can  do  It  for  one-fourth 
that  amovint? 

Under  Social  Security,  you  will  pay  $168 
a  month  to  maintain  the  elderly.  What 
nnakes  you  think  we  can  maintain  our  young 
'uns  on  $50  a  month? 

And  Uncle,  your  VISTA  program  (Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  America)  spent  $3,100,000 
this  last  fiscal  year  to  turn  out  only  202 
trainees.     That   Indicates   that   the   coet   of 


maintaining  and  training  one  youth  for  one 
year  Ls  more  than  $15,000! 

Then  how  come  we  taxpaylng  parents  get 
an  exemption  of  only  $600  to  maintain  and 
train  one  youth  tea  one  year? 

Or  let's  see  how  much  you  spend  up- 
keeping  one  youngster  in  military  uniform: 
Housing,  $56  20  a  month.  Food.  $30.27  a 
month.  Clothing  upkeep.  $4.20  a  month. 
That  comes  to  $1,076.04  a  year. 

How  in  the  world  do  you  expect  parents 
to  provide  all  these  things,  plus  clothes,  rec- 
reation, books,  medicine  .  .  .  for  $600  a  year? 
With  your  own  figures,  you  admit  it  can't 
be  done. 

It  is  ix»eslble,  Uncle,  that  you  expect  us  p«ir- 
ents  to  manage  more  efficiently  than  you.  be- 
cause we  usually  do. 

With  all  our  expenses,  we  American  in- 
dividuals have  more  than  enough  savings 
to  offset  our  debts;  you  don't. 

With  all  our  prosperity,  you.  Uncle,  are 
still  spending  per  year  2.9  billion  dollars 
more  for  relief  than  during  the  depths  of  the 
depression. 

So  it  may  be  that  you  are  uncommonly 
extravagant. 

But  however  we  try  to  rationalize  and  ex- 
plain you  and  excuse  you.  It  Is  still  a  hurt- 
ful affront  when  you  allow  us  hard-working, 
dues-paying  homefolks  only  six  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  to  rear  a  legitimate  child  .  .  . 
While  you,  under  ADC,  will  pay  more  than 
$800  a  year  to  upkeep  an  illegitimate  one. 


THE  DIFFICULT  TASK  OF  THE 
POLICE  OFFICER 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  It  can  be  said  without  serious 
challenge  that  the  police  officer  of  today 
has  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in 
America,  with  small  reward  in  money 
compensation  and  gratitude  for  the 
dangerous  and  essential  services  lie  ren- 
ders. It  is  necessary  for  him  to  risk  his 
life  dally  and  display  the  historical  qual- 
ities of  physical  bravery,  patience,  and 
courage  to  withstand  the  verbal  and  legal 
attacks  that  are  being  made  upon  him 
by  some  elements  of  our  society  and  by 
the  amazing  shackles  now  being  placed 
upon  him  by  recent  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Later,  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  these  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, but  my  purpose  today  is  simply 
to  call  attention  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  excellent  speech  given  by  one  of  our 
colleagues.  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  last  evening  at  a  banquet  of 
the  State  convention  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  of  West  Virginia.  The 
banquet  was  held  in  Charleston. 

As  we  know,  Senator  Byrd  has  long 
studied  the  varied  attacks  on  police  offi- 
cers and  the  frequently  heard  charge  of 
police  brutality.  I  believe  Senator 
Byrd's  comments  last  night  should  be 
read  and  meditated  upon  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  critical  problem.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  address  presented  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Senator  Btro  or  West  Viroznia 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "Let  reverence 
for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American 
mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on 
her  lap;  let  It  be  taught  in  schools,  in  semi- 
naries, and  In  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in 
primers,  spelling  books,  and  in  almanacs;  let 
it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed 


in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  ootirts  at 
Justice.  And.  in,«hort,  let  It  become  the  po- 
lltlcal  religion  of  the  nation;  and  let  the  oW 
and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  th« 
grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexes  and  tongues 
and  colors  and  conditions  sacrifice  unceas- 
ingly upon  ItB  altars." 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  however,  Preei- 
dent  Lincoln's  words  have  a  hollow  sound 
today  for  it  is  fashionable  In  these  times  to 
break  the  law  or  to  bend  it- beyond  effective- 
ness in  order  to  demonstrate  various  griev- 
ances. 

As  a  result,  your  Job  is  more  difficult  than 
ever  before.  As  all  of  you  know,  the  local 
police  establishment  throughout  the  country 
has  suffered  some  grievous  days  recently  at 
the  hands  of  all  sorts  of  detractors.  Most  of 
your  difficulties  have  arisen  from  civil  rights 
and  associated  problems.  I  believe,  however, 
that  truth  is  fast  dissipating  the  myth  of 
police  brutality  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  clamor  about  and  that  res|>onsibIe 
public  sentiment  is  beginning  to  swing  in 
favor  of  the  police  service  and  what  It  Is 
duty-bound  to  try  to  accomplish. 

Plainly,  you  gentlemen  have  an  awesome 
task,  but  law  enforcement  has  come  a  long 
way  in  the  past  few  decades.  It  has  raised 
Itself,  almost  imalded,  to  a  professional  plane 
by  dint  of  hard  work  and  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  public  service.  Much  has  been 
done,  and  much  remains  to  be  done.  But 
although  law  enforcement  can  accomplish 
more  by  harder  work  and  greater  dedication, 
this  does  not  detract  one  lota  from  the  great- 
ness of  its  achievement.  Every  day  brings 
more  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  most  im- 
portant single  development  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  Justice  in  our  time  has 
Been  the  trend  of  law  enforcement  towards 
professional  status. 

It  Is  the  task  of  professional  law  enforce, 
ment  not  only  to  combat  crime  as  effectively 
as  possible,  but  to  do  so  according  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  It  U  a  contra- 
diction to  enforce  the  laW  in  an  unlawful 
way.  When  this  is  done,  no  matter  how  Iso- 
lated the  instance,  it  brings  the  weight  of 
public  and  Judicial  censure  down  upon  the 
necks  of  those  officers  responsible  and  dam- 
ages the  entire  profession.  As  experience 
plainly  tells,  one  deviation  can  undo  the 
good  work  of  many  good  men  over  many 
years 

At  the  SEune  time,  however,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  something  must  be  done  to  protect 
our  policemen  from  the  growing  number  of 
vicious  and  cowardly  assaults  to  which  they 
are  being  subjected.  It  Is  time  for  the  phony 
police  brutality  charge  to  be  put  to  rest  and 
the  full  force  of  the  law  directed  at  those 
elements  of  our  society  who  are  killing  and 
injuring  policemen. 

As  you  well  know,  18,000  police  officers  were 
assaulted  by  clvUlans  in  1964  and  54  police- 
men were  murdered  while  7.700  were  Injured. 
It  seems  to  me  that  brutality  is  coming  from 
the  other  direction.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
In  fiscal  year  1963,  there  were  1,376  allega- 
tions of  brutality  received  by  the  VS. 
Department  of  Justice.  Investigations  of 
these  complaints  resulted  in  Indictments  be- 
ing returned  in  13  of  the  cases  Involving  20 
officers.  Oonvictions  were  recorded  In  three 
cases  involving  four  officers. 

In  fiscal  1964,  there  were  1,692  complaints 
of  police  brutality.  Sixteen  of  these  cases 
resulted  In  indictments  against  28  officers, 
and  convictions  were  recorded  in  two  cases 
Involving  four  officers. 

Fiscal  year  1965  brought  1,787  aUegations 
of  police  brutality  with  indictments  being 
retiirned  In  13  cases  involving  23  officers. 
Convictions  resulted  in  five  cases  involving 
six  officers. 

While  I  know  these  facts  are  discouraging 
to  you.  they  emphasize  the  necessity  of  your 
observiog  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact. 
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When  law  anforcement  fails  to  enforce  the 

law  in  a  constitutional  manner,  even  though 
It  may  be  only  in  a  single  Instance  moti- 
vated not  by  malice  but  by  misguided  zeal 
or  misunderstanding.  It  presents  to  the 
avowed  enemies  of  our  way  of  life,  a  longed- 
ioT  opportunity  to  discredit  law  enforcement. 
These  enemies  never  fall  to  exploit  such  a 
chance  to  the  utmost  for  their  own  sinister 
purposes  They  are  at  work  furtively  and 
constantly  to  build  a  wall  between  law 
enforcement   and   the  people 

Liiw  and  order  as  we  know  the  term,  is 
g  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  totalitarian. 
It  Is  so  because  the  term  means  that  the 
legal  institutions  of  a  country  are  function- 
ing as  they  were  meant  to  function — in 
furtherance  of  the  will  of  a  free  people.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  tot.illtarian  views  the  pwllce 
officer  of  the  free  world  as  an  enemy  to  be 
destroyed  by  every  possible  .means.  There- 
fore, tie  is  to  be  knocked  at  every  turn  He 
Is  to  be  Identified  as  the  cat's  paw  of  big 
business,  the  enemy  of  the  working  man,  the 
cliiimplon  of  terror,  the  lover  of  discrim- 
i.iation.  the  Idolator  of  Injustice,  the  de- 
stroyer of  civil  rights,  and  the  despiser  of 
those  constitutional  liberties  which  free 
people   hold  dear 

It  Is  your  duty  to  give  those  enemies  of 
freedom  no  ammunition  for  attack  by  any 
careless  disregard  of  rights  or  Injury  to  any 
person  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  lawful  rights 
and  privileges. 

Of  course,  the  citizens  of  this  country 
should  not  expect  you  to  bear  the  full  weight 
of  today's  problems 

There  is  a  prime  need  in  every  community 
in  America  today  for  the  private  citizen  to 
realize  that  he  not  only  has  a  personal  in- 
terest in  maintaining  law  and  order  but  that 
one  of  the  most  effective  ways  he  can  meet 
tnis  obligation  is  to  furnish  information 
he  may  possess  on  crime  and  the  criminal  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  civic  duty  of 
furnishing  information  to  the  proper  law 
enforcement  agency  may  be  difficult.  It  al- 
ways takes  time  and  trouble.  In  some  CHsejs 
It  may  actually  be  onerous.  Americans  like 
to  live  their  lives  In  as  private  and  peaceful 
a  manner  as  they  can  They  like  to  "mind 
their  own  business."  as  the  homely  expres- 
sion goes.  The  prospect  of  perhaps  going  to 
court  and  taking  the  witness  stand  is  not 
a  happy  one  to  them.  Furthermore,  when 
they  hear  the  expression  "give  Information 
to  the  authorities"  It  may  instinctively  raise 
in  their  minds  the  image  of  the  "political 
Informer  "  ^o  Indigenous  to  the  totalitarian 
eaverrunents  of  history  and  of  our  own  day 
and  so  alien  to  our  own  country.  But  we  are 
talking  about  another  matter.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  Information  that  has  to  do  with 
the  criminal  laws  of  a  free  country — and  in 
that  distinction  lies  a  world  of  difference. 
TJie  fundamental  fact  In  this  field  Is  that 
here  crime  is  everybody's  business.  It  can- 
not be  left  to  the  professional  law  enforce- 
ment officer  imder  the  theory  of  "Let  George 
do  it". 

Information  received  from  the  public  is 
a  cornerstone  of  effective  law  enforcement. 
The  validity  of  this  prop)08ltlon  cannot  be 
doubted.  'Visualize  for  a  moment  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  law  enforcement  officer,  and 
In  logical  sequence  the  whole  community, 
if  he  were  met  with  silence  at  every  door  to 
wh'.ch  he  turned  seeking  information  as  to 
the  commission  of  a  crime  and  the  identity 
o'  the  criminal.  Under  such  circumstances 
all  the  equipment,  all  the  personnel,  all  the 
buiidlnRs.  all  the  training,  all  the  experience 
of  our  professional  police  forces  would  be 
'■Irtually  useless.  Crime  would  reach  epi- 
demic proportions. 

Mtiet  responsible  citizens  who  possess  In- 
•  ormatlon  do  their  duty  and  do  It  gladly. 
Every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day  across 
the  face  of  America  hundreds  of  them  con- 
scious   of   their    obligation    and    willing    to 


meet  It,  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  advise 
their  peace  officers  of  alleged  violations  of 
law  that  come  to  their  attention.  But  ■»-hat 
Is  needed  is  that  even  more  of  our  people 
be  conscioiis  of  this  obligation  and  fulfill  its 
requirements.  Our  way  of  life  is  no  his- 
torical accident  but  is  a  blessing  realized 
from  a  form  of  government  conceived  by 
genius  and  carried  out  by  selfless  dedication 
to  an  ideal.  If  it  is  to  endure  forever,  the 
conviction  of  all  of  us  it  can  endure  only  by 
every  American  doing  his  share  of  the  Job — 
private  citizen  and  law  enforcement  officer. 
The  old  adage  puts  It:  'He  who  takes  a  bene- 
fit must  also  bear  tlie  burden  of  responsi- 
bility that  goes  with  it."  Iliose  who  made 
our  cotuitry  what  it  Is  today  followed  the 
maxim  and  cheerfully  accepted  their  burden. 
.•Ml  Americans  today  must  go  and  do  like- 
wise, and  all  Americans  should  rally  to  the 
support  of  men  who  wear  the  police  uniform. 

If  the  police  force  Ls  subjected  to  chronic 
haritssment  and  tinjustlflable  charges  of 
"F>ollce  brutality"  by  those  who  desire  to 
weaken  lt.s  authority  and  effectiveness  for 
good  law  enforcement;  If  policemen  are  made 
to  feel  that  they  cannot  properly  do  tjielr 
work  because  of  the  ever-constant  threat  of 
unjustified  complaints  being  lodged  against 
them  to  be  followed  pwssibly  by  unjustified 
censure  or  disciplinary  action:  If  policemen 
can  no  longer  t>e  sustained  by  a  faith  In  the 
steadfast  support  of  their  superiors — then. 
Indeed,  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  po- 
lice force  will  be  Impaired  and  cause  for 
concern  will  be  given  to  every  citizen. 

Moreover,  a  number  of  recent  court  de- 
cisions have  strengthened  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  and  unduly  restricted  the  power 
of  the  {X)llce.  No  American  should  want  to 
see  any  abrogation  of  civil  liberties  or  any 
abuse  of  constitutional  privileges.  Yet.  there 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  some  Judges,  In 
their  decisions,  are  today  unnecessarily  fet- 
tering law  enforcement,  that  is,  putting  lui- 
realistic  handcuffs  on  the  police. 

Remember  that  the  police  officer  must 
make  his  decisions  immediately — on  the 
scene.  He  doesn't  have  the  time  to  consult 
legal  dictionaries  or  read  long  sociological 
treatises,  the  latter  of  whk;h  apparently 
figure  large  in  the  decisions  oT  some  modern 
Jurist*,  particularly  those  on  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  The  courts  do  have  a  deep 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  defendant  is 
provided  his  constitutional  rights,  but  they 
also  have  a  duty  to  the  general  public. 

Police  officers  shackled  with  false  charges 
of  brutality.  Immobilized  by  citizen  review 
boards,  hampered  by  court-imposed  restric- 
tions, and  receiving  wages  less,  in  many  cases, 
than  common  laborers — does  this  encourage 
tajented  young  men  to  enter  this  honorable 
and  vital  profession  of  service  to  the  citizens 
and  service  to  the  principles  of  this  Nation'' 
Little  wonder  that  it  has  become  virtually 
impossible  to  employ  the  number  of  police- 
men  necessary    to   nialntaln    law   and   order. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  and  House  are  fully 
aware  of  your  plight  and  many  of  us  are 
working  diligently  to  bring  you  some  relief. 
Of  course,  it  Is  difficult  for  a  Federal  legis- 
lator to  be  of  assistance  with  respect  to 
local  laws  and  their  enforcement,  but  I  think 
that  each  of  your  elected  representatives  can 
perform  an  Invaluable  service  by  constantly 
reminding  the  American  public  of  what  they 
owe  to  their  police  departments. 

I.  for  one,  intend  to  speak  out  In  every 
Instance  when  I  become  aware  of  actions 
wtilch  are  demeaning  to  poi;ce  officers  and 
their  public   image 

I  am  also  aware  that  some  police  for  a 
number  of  years  have  been  endeavoring  to 
persuade  the  Postmaster  General  to  isfue 
a  commemorative  stamp  honoring  law  en- 
forcement and  the  American  policemen. 

I  know  that  the  International  Asrociatlon 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  contacted  the  Poet  Office 
Department  in  this  respect  and  your  orgam- 


zation  has  done  the  same  It  seems,  per- 
haps, like  a  small  thing,  but  to  my  mind 
I  think  our  police  should  be  honored  In  this 
manner  I  intend  to  Join  in  the  fight  to 
bring  about  recognition  of  the  police  in  this 
manner. 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKTK.  Mx.  President,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  has  provided  State  and  local 
oflBcials.  the  Congress,  and  the  executive 
branch  with  an  impressive  array  of 
studies,  recommendations,  and  follow-up 
action  in  the  field  of  Federal -Stat* -local 
relations.  Because  this  subject  cuts 
across  such  a  wide  area  of  problems  and 
programs,  however,  and  because  it  seems 
more  academic  than  real,  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  its  excellent  staff  many 
iim!es  escapes  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion's press,  Members  of  Congress,  ad- 
ministrators, and  the  public  at  large 

This  is  unfortunate,  because  improved 
intergovernmental  relations  are  the  key 
to  surmounting  the  urban  challenge  and 
the  problems  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams 

The  success  or  failure  of  our  basic  pro- 
grams and  goals — education,  antipoverty, 
housing,  economic  development,  man- 
power development,  crime  prevention. 
civU  rights — depends  directly  upon  the 
total  impact  of  joint  efforts  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials.  How  these  offi- 
cials use  the  resources  available  to  them, 
how  they  plan,  how  they  interrelate  pro- 
grams to  get  maximum  benefit,  and  how 
they  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  their 
administration,  can  make  the  critical  dif- 
ference between  a  tense,  "anhappy — and 
even  violent — community,  and  a  peace- 
ful, hopeful,  viable  one 

There  is  nothing  academic  about  the 
riots  of  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago;  the 
poverty  of  Appalachia:  the  illiteracy  of 
many  of  the  disadvantaged  everywhere. 
They  are  real.  They  arc  caused  in  part 
by  the  .shortcoming.';  of  individuals, 
groups,  ix)litical  systems,  and  national  at- 
titudes But  they  are  also  caused  by  in- 
adequate and  ineffective  interlevel  gov- 
ernmental administration  to  meet  public 
needs. 

We  must  press  and  press  with  every 
resource,  use  every  idea  and  device  to  en- 
courage and  support  our  State  and  local 
goverrmients  to  strive  toward  economic 
and  social  development  in  the  critical 
areas  on  a  broad  and  effective  basis. 
This  involves,  amon.tr  other  factors,  a 
modern  approach  to  the  real  problems  of 
contemporary  federalism  and  modern 
tools  for  better  Intergoverrjnental  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Advisory  Commission  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  leader  :n  this  effort  Its 
fine  work  is  exemplified  by  a  comprehen- 
sive, educational,  and  thought -provoking 
lecture  delivered  by  its  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  Governmental  Structure  axid 
Functions,  Mr,  Norman  Beckman,  at  the 
Catherine  Bauer  Wurster  Memorial  Pub- 
lic Lectures,  sponsored  by  Han-ard  Uni- 
versity and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  last  March.  This  address 
provides  an  excellent  description  of  the 
changing  roles  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  in  light  of  the  chal- 
lenge  of   accelerating    urbanization      I 
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feel  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  Congress,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Beck- 
man's  paper  be  Included  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  f  ollow.s : 

Cramtqing  Govern  mkntal  Roles  ik  UsBAii 
Development 

(By  Norman  Bedunan.  AseUtant  Director, 
Advisory  CommlMlon  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations) 

(Prepared  for  Delivery  at  the  Catherine 
Bauer  Wurster  Memorial  Public  Lecture 
Serlee,  Sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Departments 
of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Design  and  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts. March  21,  1966.) 

New  discoveries  in  astronomy  have 
strengthened  the  theory  of  an  exploding  uni- 
verse. There  Is  Increasing  evidence  that  all 
the  galaxies  are  receding  from  us.  This  Big 
Bans;  theory  holds  that  the  universe  Is.  In 
effect,  expanding  like  an  Infinite  balloon. 
Astronomy  is  m  one  of  those  turbulent 
chaotic  periods  when  major  advances  are 
made,  and  out  of  it  new  ideas  are  bom. 

Similarly,  evidence  continues  to  mount 
that  the  Nation  Is  undergoing  an  urban  ex- 
plosion In  which  governments,  public  policy, 
and.  Indeed,  society  Itself  are  undergoing  a 
scat terlzat Ion  and  atomlzatlon  across  the 
urban  landscape.  Although  the  forces  of 
dispersal  are  now  in  ascendance,  there  are  at 
the  same  time  developments  working  for  con- 
solidation, rationalization,  and  integration. 
The  situation  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  dis- 
persive elements  being  undesirable  and  the 
factors  of  consolidation  desirable.  The  goal 
ahoiUd  be  a  status  achieved  In  our  own 
Bolar  system,  one  hopes  the  astronomers  will 
at  least  leave  that  theory  alone.  Perhaps  a 
better  slmlUe  of  what  is  desired  is  the  growth 
of  a  healthy  child — exploring,  experimenting. 
Innovating,  secure  and  developing  into  the 
maturity  of  a  good  life— the  old  Greek  defini- 
tions of  both  government  and  city. 

The  late  Morton  Grodzlns,  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  observers  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental scene,  concluded  that. 

•The  centrifugal  force  of  domestic  politics 
needs  to  be  balanced  by  the  centripetal  force 
of  strong  presidential  leadership.  Simul- 
taneous strength  at  center  and  periphery  ex- 
hibits the  American  system  at  Its  best.  If 
also  at  Its  noisiest."  ' 

His  concern  was  with  tJie  distribution  of 
powers  among  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments.  This  paper  Is  likewise  con- 
cerned with  the  traditional  division  of  Fed- 
eral powers;  but,  in  addition.  Is  also  con- 
cerned with  such  other  centrifugal  and  cen- 
tripetal forces  In  the  public  sector  affecting 
urban  development  a-s  the  number  and 
variety  of  Federal  aids  available.  Inter- 
agency relationships.  local  government 
patterns,  the  central  city-suburban  dialectic, 
the  role  of  the  States,  and  administrative 
and  organizational  adaptations  within  as 
well  as  between  the  levels 

THE    FORCES    OF    FRACMENTATION 

The  litany  of  demographic,  economic,  and 
governmental  change  has  been  definitively 
reported  In  the  1960  Census  of  Population 
and  Housing  and  the  1962  Census  of  Gov- 
ernments Though  the  opportunity  to  meas- 
ure the  current  speed  at  which  urban  fallout 
Is  occixrrlng  was  lost  when  the  Administra- 
tion opposed  a  1965  mid-decade  census  of 
population,  the  trends  and  Implications  are 
clear   enough.     Most   of   them    were   antlcl- 

» "The  Federal  System."  In  Goals  for  Amer- 
icans, Report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  National  Goals  (PrenUce-Hall,  Inc.,  1960). 
p.  283 


pated  by  Catherine  Bauer  Wurster  In  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Goals  •  The  great  bulk  of  the  Nation's 
population  increases  will  be  in  the  suburban 
fringes  of  our  metropolitan  areas  The  core 
cities  within  metropolitan  areas  will  con- 
tinue their  population  decline,  sometimes 
relatively,  but  in  the  larger  and  older  cities 
absolutely.  They  will  Increasingly  provide  a 
haven  for  the  socially  and  economically  un- 
derprlvUegd  thus  creating  a  hundred  Mason- 
Dixon  lines  across  the  Nation. 

Projected  urban  population  growth  will  re- 
quire replication  of  our  current  physical 
plant  by  the  year  2000,  causing  growing  pains 
beyond  our  present  understanding.  Trans- 
portation will  become  increasingly  auto- 
dominated  The  suburbs  will  continue  to 
attract  space-demanding  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial facilities  Science  and  technology 
through  Improved  communication  will 
further  weaken  the  role  of  the  city.  Fa.shion 
plus  rising  income  equal  the  quarter  acre 
lot.  Increased  leisure  time  will  result  in 
accelerated  demand  for  recreational,  cul- 
tural, and  educational  services.  The  TV  set, 
the  deep  freeze,  the  washing  machine,  and 
the  garden  give  each  man  his  castle  and 
kingdom  The  poor  are  finally  visible  in  the 
newspapers  but  not  face  to  face.  What  will 
happen  to  current  urban  form  and  to  the 
sense  of  community — when  each  household 
Is  able  to  manufacture  its  own  water  and  dis- 
pose of  Its  own  wastes — when  one's  home  Is 
no  longer  linked  to  public  services? 

The  pattern  of  local  government  In  metro- 
politan areas  is  becoming  Increasingly  com- 
plex, marked  In  recent  years  by  a  decreasing 
number  of  single  county  metropolitan  areas. 
Metropolitan  areas  are  leading  the  Nation 
in  new  municipal  incorporations  and  special 
districts,  and  lagging  in  reduction  of  school 
districts.  York  Willbern  has  concluded  that 
the  central  city  Is  now  only  one  component 
among  many,  the  other  parte  being  in  addi- 
tion to  special  districts  and  counties,  a 
variety  of  public  ana  private  utility-type 
enterprises  and  cooperative  arrangements 
with  State  and  Federal  agencies."  Indeed, 
even  the  concept  of  a  metropolitan  govern- 
ment may  be  obsolete  as  "megalopolis"  creeps 
lip  and  down  the  Atlantic  Coast,  next  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  around  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
then  in  other  regions  of  the  country. 

Federal  policies  In  the  fields  of  transpor- 
tation, water  supply  and  sewage  treatment, 
and  especially  housing,  contribute  to  the 
dispersal  of  urban  populations.  Charles 
Abrams  has  recorded  the  lost  opportunity  of 
offering  cities  cheap  mortgage  money  and 
housing  subsidies  for  middle-income  families 
so  as  to  give  the  cities  a  more  equal  chance 
to  compete  for  the  fruits  of  the  growth  in 
population.  Instead,  FHA  and  VA  have,  to 
date,  unabashedly  emphasized  suburban  de- 
velopment.* 

Other  centrifugal  forces  are  at  work. 
Many  of  the  existing  and  new  urban  pro- 
fessions demand  separateness  from  the  gen- 
eral units  of  government.  The  schools  won 
their  independence  over  a  century  ago.  The 
librarians,  the  public  health  officials,  the 
highway  engineers,  the  welfare  workers,  all 
seek  Jurisdictional  and  organizational  au- 
tonomy. The  public  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, transit,  and  economic  opportunity 
specialists  are  more  newly  upon  us. 

Perhaps  something  more  deeply  Ingrained 
in  the  national  character  Is  Involved  in  the 
current  pattei^  of  urban  development.  A 
remark  by  the  developer  of  Taplola  in  Pin- 
land,  considered  to  be  probably  the  most 
handsome   new   Eiiropean   town,  may  have 


•Ibid.,  pp.  225-47. 

•York  Willbern.  "The  Withering  Away  of 
the  City"  (Birmingham:  University  of  Ala- 
bama Press.  1964) . 

*  Charles  Abrams.  "The  City  Is  the  Fron- 
tier" (New  York:  Harper  and  Row.  1965),  p. 
367. 


captured  a  basic  difference  In  the  temper  of 
the  Scandinavians  and  ourselves: 

"Prosperity  came  late  to  Finland,"  he  said, 
"because  until  recently,  the  Soviets  got  every 
penny  we  earned  as  war  reparations.  Per- 
haps  that  was  an  advantage.  We  could  learn 
from  your  mistakes.  When  we  finally  caught 
up,  we  asked  ourselves;  What  are  we  to  do 
with  our  new  affluence?  We  can't  eat  more. 
There  Is  a  limit  to  the  autonxobiles  and 
gadgets  we  really  need.  So  I  started  to  per- 
suade my  countrymen  that  we  should  build 
a  beautiful  and  suitable  environment  for 
everyone.  Good  housing  Is  not  enough. 
We  have  to  counteract  strains  and  tensions 
of  modern  urban  life."  ' 

Now  Melvln  Webber  has  provided  the  phU- 
osophlc  rationalization  for  urban  dispersal 
and  space  constunption  by  rejecting;  the 
physical  and  geographic  approach  to  urban 
development  used  by  planners  and  political 
sclentLsts  in  the  past  in  favor  of  what  he 
terms  "order  in  diversity:  community  with- 
out propinquity" 

"These  changes  now  taking  place  in  Amer- 
ican society  may  well  be  compatible  with— 
and  perhaps  call  forth— metropolitan  forms 
that  are  neither  concentrated  nor  concentric 
nor  contained  Instead,  we  might  see  the 

emergence  of  a  pragmatic,  problem-solving 
approach  in  which  the  spatial  a.spects  of  the 
metropolis  are  viewed  as  continuous  with  and 
defined  by  the  processes  of  urban  society — in 
which  space  Is  dibtlnguished  from  place.  In 
which  human  Interaction  rather  than  land 
is  seen  as  the  fruitful  focus  of  attention."* 
It  Is  chastening  to  the  political  .scientist 
to  find  that  the  role  of  government  In  urban 
development  is  often  depreciated.  Thus. 
Scientific  American  magazine  in  devoting  its 
September  1965  issue  '  to  a  series  of  essays 
on  cities,  includes  articles  on  their  origin  and 
evolution,  on  the  land,  transportation,  and 
the  metabolism  of  cities,  but  no  articles  and 
Utile  space  to  the  role  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments. 

Buckmlnster  Fuller  may  be  articulating  the 
extreme  of  this  position: 

"Take  away  the  energy  dl.«!tributlng  net- 
works and  the  Industrial  machinery  from 
America.  Russia  and  all  the  world's  Indus- 
trialized countries,  and  within  six  months 
2  billion  swiftly  and  painfully  deteriorating 
people  will  starve  to  death. 

"Take  away  the  politicians,  all  the  ideolo- 
gies and  their  professional  protagonists  from 
those  same  countries  and  leave  them  their 
present  energy  networks,  industrial  machin- 
ery, routine  productions  and  distribution 
personnel  and  no  more  humans  will  starve 
or  be  afflicted  In  health  than  at  present."' 

But  this  borders  on  Intellectual  extremism. 
Government  is  most  Important  in  urban  de- 
velopment, not  because  it  supplies  the  shel- 
ter, the  food,  or  the  clothing  needed  by 
urban  populations — it  doesn't.  Government 
is  crucial  because  it  Is  the  major  mechanism 
for  protecting  the  public  interest,  for  referee- 
Ing  or  resolving  conflicting  interests,  for 
achieving  greater  equity  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  for  doing  "for  the 
communities  of  people  whatever  they  need 
to  have   done,  but  cannot   do  so   well,  for 


'Wolf  Von  Eckhardt.  "TTie  Case  fnr  Build- 
ing 350  New  Towns,"  Harper's,  December 
1965.  p.  86. 

•Melvln  W.  Webber.  "Order  In  Diversity: 
Community  Without  Propinquity."  tn  'Cities 
and  Space:  The  Feature  Use  of  Urban  Land" 
(Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1963). 
p.  25. 

'Later  published  as  "Cities,"  Scientific 
American  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
1965). 

•R.  Buckmlnster  Fuller.  "Planners  May 
be  Left  Behind  by  Technologicf.l  Revolu- 
tion," "The  Planner  In  Emerging  Urban  So- 
ciety— A  Confrontation"  (Proceedings  of 
1965  Annual  Conference  in  St.  Louis.  Mis- 
souri), p.  22. 
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themselves  In  their  separate  and  individual 
capacities." 

At  the  same  time  we  know  that  the  In- 
terest of  the  general  public  in  urban  govern- 
mental Issues  Is  low  Voting  participation  In 
Presidential  elections  Is  not  particularly  high 
in  the  United  States  compared  to  other  de- 
mocracies. Yet,  a  survey  of  voter  reactions 
to  goverrunental  reorganization  proposals  In 
18  metropolitan  areas  from  1950  to  1962  re- 
vealed that  less  than  half  as  many  people 
voted  in  the  reorganization  referenda  as 
voted  for  President  In  that  period. 

V.  O.  Key  estimated  that  the  political  ac- 
tivists or  active  public  In  the  United  States 
constitute  no  more  than  10  to  15  percent  of 
the  adult  population.'  Rather,  public  atti- 
tudes permit  a  wide  range  of  discretion  with- 
in which  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments may  act.  Events  and  popular  leader- 
ship are  the  two  major  variables  in  deter- 
mining public  policy: 

"The  generality  of  public  preferences,  the 
low  intensity  of  the  opinions  of  many  people, 
the  low  level  of  political  animosities  of  sub- 
rtantlal  sectors  of  the  public,  the  tortu- 
ousness  of  the  process  of  translation  of  dis- 
approval of  specific  policies  Into  electoral  re- 
prisal, and  many  other  factors  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  wide  latitude  for  the  exercise  of 
creative  leadership  " '" 

Thus,  the  role  of  the  scholar,  the  public 
administrator,  and  the  pKilltlclan  is  crucial 
In  determining  the  changing  role  of  govern- 
ment In  urban  development. 

Kenneth  Galbralth  "  has  observed  that  In 
our  .American  democratic  system  any  seg- 
ment of  society  that  receives  less  than  a  fair 
share  of  the  Nation's  bounty  will  eventually, 
through  the  political  process,  win  for  itself 
recognition,  compromises,  and  eventually  fair 
play.  And  so  it  is.  with  a  number  of  recent 
governmental  policies  and  actions  now  un- 
derway to  correct  the  undesirable  effect.*  of 
fragmenting  trends  designed  to  help  hold  our 
decentralized  federal  system  together. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  has  as  its  ob- 
Jfctlve  tracing  three  major  sets  of  trends 
toward  fragmentation  and  the  countervailing 
forces  of  consolidation  currently  at  work. 

The  first  set  of  trends  has  to  do  with  the 
variety,  number,  and  specificity  of  Federal 
aids  and  the  organizational  reaction  to  this 
proliferation  through  metropKjlitan  planning. 
State  offices  of  local  affairs,  and  city  develop- 
ment agencies. 

A  second  set  of  trends  deals  with  the  pat- 
tern of  organizational  and  professional  ver- 
tical autocracy  In  grant  administration  and 
the  countertrends  of  interagency  coopera- 
tion, preference  provisions,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  leadership, 
and  field  organization. 

ITie  third  set  of  centrifugal  and  centrip- 
etal forces  has  to  do  with  the  lack  of  State 
Involvement  in  the  past  and  the  current  off- 
aetUng  factors  of  reapportionment,  Fedaral- 
State-local  linkage.  State  assistance  for  ur- 
ban development,  and  State  constitutional 
reform 

Some  additional  future  st^ps  are  then 
Identified  toward  a  reconciliation  of  forces 
at  work  In  urban  development.  Including 
areal  administration,  urban  research,  fiscal 
equalization,  metropolitan  workable  pro- 
gram, metropolitan  party  organization,  in- 
novations and  examples  drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience at  all  levels  of  government  of  the 
last  few  years. 

THE  rEDERAL  CORNrCOPIA  :    THE    VARIETT.    NUM- 
BIH      AND     SPECirrCITT     OF     FEDERAL     AIDS 

The  tempo  of  Federal  aid  for  urban  de- 
velopment is  rapidly  Increasing — In  variety. 

•V.  O  Key.  Jr..  "Public  Opinion  and  Amer- 
ican Democracy"  (New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.  1964)    p.  546 

"Ibid  ,  p.  555. 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth.  "American  Cap- 
italism—The     Theory      of      Countervailing 
Power." 


amount,  and  objectives.  Grants-in-aid.  the 
indispensable  "glue"  of  our  federal  system, 
provide  equalization  of  tax  burden,  achieve- 
ment of  national  minimum  standards,  and 
stimulation  of  new  activities.  Each  grant 
has  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  different  re- 
quirements for  local  eligibility  and  organ- 
ization, the  role  of  the  State  government, 
planning,  Interagency  coordination,  equal- 
ization and  matching  provlsioiis,  relocation 
services,  and  termination  dates. 

The  year  1932  has  been  cited  by  Roscoe 
Martin  '■=  as  constituting  a  kind  of  geologic 
fault  line  In  the  development  of  Federal- 
city  relations.  The  years  1949  and  1965  rep- 
resent more  recent  fault  lines  In  Federal 
assistance  for  urban  development.  By  the 
end  of  1965,  the  Federal  Government  was 
administering  more  than  70  separate  pro- 
grams of  financial  aids  specifically  for  ur- 
ban development.  More  than  three-quarters 
of  these  were  auttiorlzed  after  January  ia60. 
Administration  of  these  70  programs  was 
dl&trlbuted  among  many  bureaus  of  7  de- 
partments and  8  Independent  agencies 
within  the  Executive  Branch. 

Congressional  enactments  In  1965  alone 
included  grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities,  neighborhood  facilities,  advance 
acquisition  of  land,  open  space  and  urban 
beautification,  code  enforcement  assistance, 
demolition'  of  unsafe  structures,  rent  sup- 
plements, and  support  for  councils  of  elected 
officials — all  contained  In  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965.  In  addi- 
tion, increased  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional attention  to  the  Nation's  urban  needs 
was  documented  by  enactment  of  the  Water 
Quality  Act,  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments,  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act,  expansion  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Program,  extension  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Control  Program,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  Higher 
Education  Act,  and  Highway  Beautification 
Act. 

In  10  years.  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments,  the  great  bulk  of  which  Is  ulti- 
mately administered  in  urban  areas,  will  have 
more  thiin  tripled,  rising  from  $4  billion  in 
1957  to  an  estimated  $14.5  billion  in  1967.'^ 
Federal  aids  to  State  and  local  governments 
over  the  last  few  years  have  been  increasing 
at  the  fairly  consistent  rate  of  81  billion  a 
year.  State  expenditures  increased  by  100 
percent  and  local  expenditures  including 
intergovernmental  transfers,  rose  $2.5  billion 
per  year  during  that  same  decade.  Con- 
sideration of  these  trends  alone  ignores  the 
increased  fiscal  interdependence  of  our  fed- 
eral system : 

"At  the  state  level  one  finds  an  Increase  In 
federal  monies  relative  to  state  revenues  from 
own  sources.  In  1946  (1  came  from  the  na- 
tional government  for  each  $6.8  raised  from 
state  own  sources.  By  1964  the  relationship 
had  fallen  to  the  point  where  $3  of  state 
money  was  used  for  every  $1  of  funds  from 
the  national  government.  At  the  local  level, 
the  change  is  even  more  spectacular,  moving 
from  approximately  $115  to  $32  of  local  own 
revenue  per  $1  of  federal  funds.  Combin- 
ing state  and  local  funds,  the  measure  of 
financial  Interdependence  changes  from  13.5 
in  1S46,  to  5.8  in  1964.  and  to  a  projected  4.0 
in  1970  Thus,  as  the  business  of  govern- 
ment has  grown,  state  apd  local  governments 
have  become  much  more  closely  entwined 
with  the  national  government.  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  major  part  of 
this   change   has   already   taken    place."  " 


•-  Roscoe  C  Martin.  "The  Cities  and  the 
Federal  System"  (New  York:  Atherton  Press, 
196S)  .pin.  9 

""Special  Analyses  Budget  of  the  United 
States."  Fiscal  Year  1967.  p.  134 

^'Selma  J  Mushkln  and  Robert  F  Adams. 
"Emerging  Patterns  of  Federalism."  March 
1966.  pp  23-24  (preliminary,  mimeo- 
graphed) . 


Such  budgetary  analysis  does  not  fully 
reflect  the  continuing  modification  of  pro- 
granas  In  all  departments  and  agencies  to 
meet  urban  needs  None  of  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  willing  to  be  read 
out  of  the  rapid  and  continuing  urbanlza- 
tlbn  of  the  country.  Thus,  the  Interslf-te 
and  Defense  Highways  Program,  with  90  per- 
cent of  the  ml'.eage  provided  outside  of  urban 
areas,  will  spend  more  than  half  ol  its  funds. 
$4  billion  iri  1967,  within  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  areas.  Even  the  Nation's  offi- 
cial guardian  of  rural  values  and  Interest, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Is  deeply  in- 
volved in  assisting  the  urbanization  process. 
The  President's  1966  Message  to  the  Congress 
on  Rural  Poverty  declares  that  the  ultimate 
solution  to  rural  poverty  Is  social  and  eco- 
nomic linkage  to  urban  communities,  large 
and  small.  The  1963  Yearbook  of  Agricul- 
ture stated  the  new  view  of  the  Department 
in  Its  preface: 

"Our  purpose  is  to  Inform  all  Americans 
about  the  effects  cf  urbanization  and  Indus-' 
triallzatlon  on  rural  America  and  the  need 
for  plans  and  action  so  that  people  will  have 
a  proper  place  to  live.  Many  of  the  forces  of 
change  are  most  apparent  In  the  urban-rural 
fringe,  but  our  Interest  is  in  functional, 
rather  than  geographic,  aspects — in  the  In- 
ter.ictlon  of  rural  and  urban  Influences 
wherever  they  occur."  " 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  number,  di- 
versity, and  size  of  urban -oriented  Federal 
programs  has  created  a  new  communication 
problem.  Local  government  officials.  State 
administrators,  and  even  congressional  com- 
mittees are  having  increasing  difficulty  in 
simply  being  aware  of  the  availability  of 
these  Federal  programs.  Perhaps  for  the  first 
time  a  comparative  shopping  or  market  bas- 
ket situation  has  been  created  where  one 
grant  program  may  offer  more  attractive 
terms  for  a  local  applicant  than  another 
program  designed  to  accomplish  the  same 
purp>ose.  This  competitive  situation  is  ap- 
parently already  abundantly  evident  in  such 
program  areas  as  parks  and  open  space,  plan- 
ning, water  supply,  and  sewage  treatment, 

A  situation  has  been  reached  In  which  in- 
creasingly we  need  a  score  card  to  Identify 
the  players  The  best-selling  volume  In  the 
United  States  today  Is  a  pristine  Congres- 
sional Committee  Print  entitled  "Catalog  of 
Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments," prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Approximately  lOO.OCW  of  these  Catalogs,  in- 
cluding supplements  bringing  the  listing  up 
to  date,  have  been  distributed  to  Members  of 
Congress.  State  governments,  and  local  offi- 
cials In  colorless  legal  and  bureaucratic 
language  it  provides  a  systematic  compilation 
of  program  descriptions,  eligibility  informa- 
tion, a  cross  index,  and  statutory  citations 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
produced  a  volume  resembling  a  good-size 
telephone  book,  titled  "Catalog  of  Federal 
Programs  for  Individual  and  Community  Im- 
provement." '••  It  became  a  collector's  Item 
several  days  after  its  first  printing  of  100,000 
copies  was  made  available.  It  attempts, 
through  use  cf  a  program  Index  and  pro- 
gram description  to  answer  basic  questions 
of  what  programs  are  available  under  such 
general  headings  as  human  needs:  human 
skills,  physical,  social  and  economic  assist- 
ance; what  the  eligibility  requirements  are, 
where  to  apply,  and  where  to  get  additional 
Information. 

Cities  throughout  the  country  are  show- 
ing an  increasing  interest  in  assigning  "Our 
Man  in  Washington"  to  assure  that  the  city 


■'US.  DepRrtment  of  Agriculture,  "A  Place 
to  Live — The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1963" 
( Washington  ■  U.S.  Ooverrmient  Printing 
Office)  .  p   ix 

"Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  "Catalog 
of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual  and  Com- 
munity Development  (Washington  Decem- 
ber 15,  1965). 
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maximizes  Ita  opportunities  for  assistance 
In  the  welter  of  aids  now  available.  To  fore- 
stall a  flood  of  Individual  representatives,  the 
National  League  of  Gltles  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  have  Joined  together  to 
form  a  Joint  Council  of  Urban  Development 
to  provide  such  a  Washington  representative 
service  to  cities  on  a  contract  basis. 

What  are  some  of  the  factors  that  have 
led  to  the  multiplicity  of  individual  grant 
programs?  First  la  the  fragmented  organiza- 
tion within  the  Federal  BstabUshment,  each 
grant  administering  agency  aided  and  abetted 
by  its  varloiis  counterpart  Interest  groups  and 
by  the  perhaps  equally  fragmented  pattern  of 
congressional  committee  and  subcommittee 
Jurisdiction  The  reforms  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  consolidating  a 
number  of  standing  committees  have  been 
vitiated  by  expansion  In  the  number  of  sub- 
committees 

Within  the  Federal  Establishment,  organi- 
zation of  water  activities  Illustrates  the  prob- 
lem. As  early  as  1950.  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion found  thftt  25  offices  and  bureaus  in  a 
departments  and  5  Independent  agencies  were 
charged  with  administering  Federal  water 
programs,  the  whole  pattern  "wrapped  about 
by  traditions  and  prerogatives  evolved 
through  the  decades  and  Jealously 
guarded.""  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  'o 
And  that  there  are  at  least  5  aid  programs 
currently  available  for  sewage  facilities. 
These  Include  the  sewage  treatment  con- 
struction grant  program  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare," the  grants  and  loans  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  public 
worlcs  funds  for  redevelopment  areas  In  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  grant*  for 
construction  of  disaster-related  community 
facilities  of  the  Office  of  the  President,  and 
the  grants  and  loans  for  construction  of  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems  available 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Another  factor  leading  to  the  proliferation 
of  Federal  aids  is  the  high  viscosity  or  tend- 
ency for  grants-in-aid  to  stay  on  the  books 
once  they  are  authorized  and  funded.  Each 
new  grant  program  creates,  is  supported 
by.  and  once  enacted,  helps  create  additional 
vested  Interests  who  Join  their  governmental 
counterparts  in  a  symbiotic  relationship. 
One  of  the  most  recent  examples  !s  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Association  fcr  Commu- 
nity Development,  an  organization  of  the 
local  and  State  anti-poverty  progrsm  admin- 
istrators. In  addition,  these  gran'.s  become 
quickly  built  into  the  budgetary  base  of 
State  and  local  go%ernments.  creating  an 
additional  resistence  to  change. 

It  may  take  30  years  to  get  a  prog;am  such 
as  medicare  or  aid  to  elementary  oi  second- 
ajT  education  on  the  statute  boois.  But 
once  the  issue  has  been  fought  out  ind  Con- 
gress acts,  a  new  and  highly  stab" 8  frame- 
work of  public  opinion  Is  established  that 
accepts  the  new  governmental  role.  With 
the  exception  of  fKiHomyelltts  vaccination, 
and  veterans  re-use  housing,  no  grant  pro- 
gram has  been  terminated  since  1950. 

Public  opinion  Is  usually  not  a  aiatt«r  of 
major  concern  to  program  administrators  of 
existing  Federal  aids  E^nactment  and  Im- 
plementation creates  legitimization.     Thus. 


'"Task  Force  on  Water  Besourcea  and 
Power.  "Water  Resources  and  Power."  Pre- 
pared for  the  Commission  on  Organization  of 
the  ExecuUve  Branch  of  the  Qovenunent 
Vol.  I.  June  1965.  p  59. 

"The  President  in  his  February  1966  Mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  Pollution,  Natural 
Beautlflcatlon  and  Recreation,  has  proposed 
that  this  program  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior 


a  HarrlB  poll  In  January  of  this  year  asked 
whether  people  approved  or  disapproved  of  a 
series  of  esi>eclally  controversial  bills  that 
were  enacted  in  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  On  Federal  aid  to  education,  90 
percent  approved:  on  college  scholarships,  89 
percent  approved;  on  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  82  percent  approved.'* 

Attempts  to  reverse  this  trend  toward  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  Federal  gr.ant- 
In-ald  programs  have  been  singularly  unsuc- 
cessful Experience  with  the  results  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Federal-State 
Action  Committee,  which  operated  from 
1957  to  1959  and  was  headed  by  a  nvimber  of 
distinguished  governors  and  Presidential 
representatives,  is  Instructure.  After  two 
years  of  work  the  Committee  proposed  that 
two  programs  be  transferred  to  the  States 
from  the  Federal  Oovernment — vocational 
education  and  municipal  waste  treatment 
plant  construction — along  with  a  credit 
against  the  Federal  tax  on  local  telephone 
calls. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  in  rejecting  this 
proposal.  Indicated  the  difficulty  of  attempt- 
ing to  unwind  the  federal  system  of  grants- 
in-aid  First,  the  exchange  of  a  specific  tax 
for  a  grant  would  adversely  affect  the  lower 
income  States,  since  they  would  lose  far 
more  In  grants  than  they  would  gain  in  tax 
revenue  Second,  while  grants  are  supposed 
to  assist  the  States  in  supfKsrtlng  specific 
activities  of  national  concern,  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  States  would  pick  up  these 
functions.'" 

THK    ORGANIZATIONAL     RIACTION    TO    GRANT 
PROLIFERATION 

A  standard  text  in  administration  defines 
"coordination"  as  "a  technique  for  drawing 
together  a  number  of  conflicting  skills  and 
Interests  and  leading  them  toward  a  common 
end.  It  is  the  centripetal  force  in 
administration."  » 

Arrayed  against  the  continuing  Increase  in 
Individual,  usually  narrowly-defined  and 
sometimes  duplicating.  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams, are  a  number  of  new  procedural  and 
organizational  developments  at  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  level.  This  coordinaUng 
machinery  includes  the  use  of  planning  re- 
quirements and  assistance  by  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  strengthened  planning  ma- 
chinery at  the  local  level.  State  agencies  for 
local  affairs  concerned  with  respwnslbility 
for  giving  systematic  and  continuing  con- 
sideration to  local  government  needs  and 
problems,  and  departments  of  city  develop- 
ment at  the  municipal  level  with  responsi- 
bility for  relating  planning  and  public  and 
private  development  decisions  into  a  mean- 
ingful local  municipal  development  program. 


tlon.  Today,  most  new  grant-in-aid  programs 
and  more  than  one-third  of  the  existing 
Federal  programs  affecting  urban  develop- 
ment encourage  broader  Jurisdictions  for 
areawtde  coordination  of  projects  in  law.  in 
official  policy  statements,  and  in  definitions 
of  eligible  projects'" 

The  President's  1965  Message  to  Congress 
on  •Problems  of  the  Central  City  and  Its 
Suburbs."  proclaimed  as  national  policy  what 
is  already  taking  place,  agency  by  agency,  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  The  Message  proposed  new 
programs  which  would  "require  sound,  long- 
rangfe  development  programs  as  a  condition 
of  federal  assistance.  Wherever  it  can  be 
done  without  leaving  vital  needs  unmet,  ex- 
isting programs  will  also  be  keyed  to  plan- 
ning requirements." 

A  few  of  the  more  outst.inding  examples  of 
this  new  dimension  In  the  use  of  Federal  per- 
formance requlrement.fi  will  suffice  The  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  of  1962  required  that  be- 
ginning in  July  1965  no  funds  under  this 
massive  program  could  be  approved  for  k 
project  in  any  urban  area  of  more  than 
50.000  population  unless  there  Is  an  estab- 
lished continuing  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion planning  process  for  the  urban  area  as  a 
whole  ^v  December  of  that  year  it  was 
reported  that  this  transportation,  planning 
proces.?  was  "underway  in  aJl  224  urbanized 
areas  of  more  than  50,000  population  and  In 
many  small  areas  as  well.  In  the  majority 
the  pnjcess  Is  fully  adequate  to  permit  evalu- 
ation of  any  proposed  transportation  system 
and  in  most  of  the  remainder  It  can  provide 
reasonable  bases  of  review  jf  Individual  proj- 
ects The  fears  of  some  that  the  planning 
requirement  of  the  1965  Act  would  serve  to 
delay  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  have 
proved  unfounded  "-^ 

The  requirement  marked  a  milestone  in  in- 
tergovernmental affairs  by:  (a)  requiring 
planning  cooperation  among  the  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  area  and  tJie  State  agency 
affected  In  the  planning  process;  ib)  operat- 
ing across  the  entire  urbanized  and  urbaniz- 
ing area;  and  (o  directly  linking  policy- 
making to  Implementation  machinery 
Whether  the  functional  planning  operations 
established  so  quickly  under  the  Highway 
Act  will  undermine  or  strengthen  metropoli- 
tan comprehensive  planning  agencies  re- 
mains fo  be  seen. 

The  "701"  Metropolitan  Planning  Program 
authorized  by  Congress  11  years  ago  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  metropolitan  plan- 
ning agencies  In  about  three-fourths  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country  This 
two-thirds  Federal  matching  program  has 
aided  more  than  400  projects  for  metropoli- 
tan regional  planning.  77  statewide  plans, 
and  more  than  1,300  proJecUs  in  small  urban 

„   .  ...  ,        ,  J   ,       .        .  areas      Even  the  Demonstration  Cities  Pro- 

MetropoUtan  planning  and  local  politicians     gram,    the    major    new    urban    development 
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The  National  Government  is  increasingly 
requiring  and  promoting  effective  planning 
in  Jurisdictionally  fragmented  metropolitan 
areas  to  assure  that  Federal  aid  funds  are 
properly  used  and  contribute  to  coordinated 
urban  development  goals.  Planning  as  a  per- 
formance requirement  under  Federal  grant 
programs  is  now  accepted  as  a  major  device 
for  relating  Federal  aid  projects  to  ench 
other  and  to  State,  local,  and  private  develop- 
ment declBlons  at  the  grass  roots  level.  Aids 
for  functional  and  comprehensive  planning 
have  become  legion  in  number  if  not  in 
reputation. 

In  I960,  the  term  "metropolitan"  could 
scarcely  be  found  In  Federal  law  or  regula- 


propoeal  in  the  Presidents  1966  legislative 
program  designed  to  provide  "block"  or  un- 
earnjferked  grants  to  meet  central  city  needs, 
requires  that  the  municipal  program  devel- 
oped be  "consistent  with  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  entire  urban  or  metropoli- 
tan area,"  « 

The  water  and  sewer  facilities  grant  pro- 
gram requires  that  four  planning  elements 
be  met  conformance  to  local  function&l 
plans;    conformance   to   areawlde    functional 


'•  Washington  Poet.  January  2,  1966.  p.  2 
*  U.S..  Congress.  House,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment    Operations.     "Federal-State-Local 
Relations."    House    Report    No.    2633.    86th 
Cong..  2d  Sees.,  1958,  pp.  38-29. 

«  John  U.  Pflffner  and  Robert  V.  Presthus. 
"Public  Administration"  (New  York:  The 
Ronald    Press,    1960),   p.    111. 


^  Advisory     Commission     on     Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  "Impact  of  Federal  Urban 
Development  Programs  on  Local  Government 
Organization   and    Planning"    (Washington 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1964 1.  p.  16. 

*"  E.  H.  Holmes.  "Progress  and  Events  Since 
the  First  National  Conference  on  Highways 
and  Urban  Development  "  Remarks  at  the 
Second  National  Conference  on  Highways  and 
Urban  Development.  Williamsburg,  Virgina. 
December  12-16.  1965.  p  5. 

"SecUon  4(c)(6)  of  S.  2842.  89th  Cong., 
2dSess. 


/plans;  conformance  to  areawlde  comprehen- 
ilve  plans;  and.  finally,  that  the  comprehen- 
ilve  planning  is  conceived  and  carried  out 
U)  attain  urban  area  go^s  and  objectives 
under  the  policy   direction   of   local   elected 

OfflClBlS.2' 

The  President  in  his  1967  Budget  Message 
caKed  for  enactment  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  which  establishes 
consistent  local  and  metropolitan  planning 
requirements  on  an  entire  range  of  urban- 
shaping  grant  programs. 

Until  recently  little  use  was  made  of  in- 
centives to  achieve  effective  areawlde  ad- 
ministration, presumably  on  the  ground  that 
the  Federal  Government  shouldn't  have  to 
pay  for.  but  can  simply  require,  effective 
areawlde  performance.  However,  the  Clean 
Wjter  Program  and  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Program,  both  authorized  in  1965,  pro- 
vide an  additional  10  percent  grant  for  proj- 
ects offlclally  certified  as  being  In  conformity 
with  a  comprehensive  plan."  The  Presi- 
dent's proposed  1966  Urban  Development  Act 
would  add  20  percent  for  certain  federally 
aided  development  projects  that  contribute 
to  metropolitan-wide  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  programming. 

Planning  requirements,  planning  funds. 
planning  agencies,  and  the  planning  pro- 
fession are  on  the  upswing  Yet  there  is  a 
pervajijve  attitude  held  by  many  planners 
and  other  observers  of  the  urban  scene  that 
little  progress  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  made 
toward  implementation  of  sound  develop- 
mejit  plans — a  feeling  that  something  Is  rot- 
ten In  the  state  of  the  art.  In  a  national 
survey,  almost  half  the  metropolitan  plan- 
ning agencies  cite  as  major  weaknesses  that: 
(1)  their  powers  are  Inadequate;  (2)  they 
have  t<x)  limited  funds  and  staff:  and  (3) 
they  have  insufficient  public  and  govern- 
ment support.  While  more  than  half  were 
satisfied  that  they  had  a  good  technical  pro- 
gram, only  20  percent  thought  that  metro- 
politan planning  wsis  being  accepted.' 

Ways  are  being  sought  to  improve  the  bat- 
ting average  for  implementation  of  metro- 
politan plans,  and  provide  the  political  legit- 
imacy that  pristine  planning  has  lacked  in 
the  past.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  in  awarding  "701'  met- 
ropolitan planning  assistance  grants,  new 
requires  the  planning  agency  to  establish  a 
"check  point"  procedure  for  review  of  recom- 
mendations on  preliminary  drafts  of  plan- 
ning proposals  by  the  chief  executive  and 
legislative  body  of  the  localities  In  the  plan- 
ning area.  Review  by  councils  made  up  of 
elected  officials  in  the  metropolitan  area  Is 
recommended  as  desirable  practice.  This 
has  been  facilitated  by  a  new  grant  program 
In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1905  (PL.  89-117)  making  available  two- 
thirds  matching  grants  to  support  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  councils,  including  studies 
of  common,  legal,  government;il,  and  admin- 
istrative problems  in  the  area  Over  a  dozen 
such  councils  have  been  established  to  date, 
beginning  in  1951  with  the  Supervisors  Inter- 
County  Committee  in  the  Detroit  metropoli- 
tan area. 

The  planners,  the  highwayman,  and  others 
concerned  with  the  paucity  of  regional  in- 
strumentalities have  high  hopes  for  metro- 
politan councils  of  governments  How  effec- 
tive  the   council    approach    actually    will    be 


■Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. "Water  and  Sewer  Facilities  Plan- 
ing Requirements:  A  Progr.-un  Guide" 
(Washington:  November  20,  1965).  p.  i. 

"tJntU  amended  in  1965.  the  Open  Space 
I^nd  Program  contained  a  similar  10  percent 
incentive  grant  provision. 

"DB..  Congress,  Senate.  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations,  "National  Stu-vey  of 
Metropolitan  Planning,"  88th  Cong  .  1st  Bess. 
(Washington:  VjS.  Oovernment  PrmUng  Of- 
flM.  1963),p.  33. 


depends  in  large  part  on  whether  it  brings 
out  the  full  ejfpression  of  conflicting  views, 
creates  an  awarenes  of  varying  problems  and 
interests  among  Jurisdictions,  uses  existing 
local  governmental  machinery  to  implement 
council  decisions,  develops  that  crucial  but 
currently  missing  ingredient  of  the  metro- 
politan mlx^reglonal  leadership,  and  pre- 
sents a  united  front  in  negotiations  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies.  Alternatively,  if 
voluntary  councils  and  other  new  machinery 
for  metropolitan  coof>eratlon  neutralize  or 
obscure  the  real  conflicts,  fall  to  adequately 
represent  and  concern  themselves  with  cen- 
tral city  problems,  and  serve  to  protect  the 
status  quo,  they  will  make  no  real  contribu- 
tion to  regional  progress. 

Sfaf e  offices  of  local  affairs 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  States  have 
been  adapting  their  governmental  machinery 
to  meet  the  dynamic  requirements  of  ur- 
banization. At  least  seven  States  have  now 
established  a  State  office  of  urban  affairs  for 
continuing  attention,  review,  and  assistance 
on  problems  of  local  government  finance, 
structure,  organization,  and  planning  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Tennessee,  Washington, 
Alaska.  Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania  have 
already  established  such  agencies.  Thelj 
functions  include  advising  the  governor  and- 
legislature  on  coordination  of  State  pro- 
grams affecting  urban  development,  serving 
as  a  clearing  house  of  information  on  com- 
mon problems  of  local  government,  and  pro- 
viding technlcaJ  assistance  for  problems  of 
local  government  structure,  financing,  and 
improvement  in  management  of  tirban  serv- 
ices. 

Typically,  these  agencies  do  not  have 
re£f>onslbility  for  direct  operating  programs 
and  their  organization  and  functions  vary 
widely  from  State  to  State.  In  some  in- 
stances these  offices  were  established  by 
legislation  to  provide  broad  technical  assist- 
ance services  for  local  governments.  In 
other  cases,  agencies  Initially  responsible  for 
sup>ervisory  responsibilities  over  local  finance 
are  evolving  a  broader  program  of  general 
assistance.  In  essence,  they  provide  a  num- 
ber of  pairs  of  hands  devot^  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  to  problems  of  Stjte-local  relations. 

New  York's  Office  for  Local  Government. 
typical  of  many  of  these  units,  serves  as  a 
staff  aid  in  the  Office  of  the  Governor.  In 
his  1966  annual  Budget  Message,  Governor 
Rockefeller  recomme.-ided,  and  th^re  was 
subsequently  established,  a  Federal  aid 
clearinghouse  in  the  Office  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  localities  in  preparing  ap- 
plications for  aid  and  help  expedite  these 
applications   through    the   Federal    agencies. 

Pennsylvania  has  gone  further  than  even 
the  Federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  by  establishing  a 
cabinet  status  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  In  1965  The  powers  and  duties  ex- 
ercised by  the  existing  Bureau  of  Commun- 
ity Development  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  the 
Public  Service  Institute  in  the  Dep;-.rtment 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  local  planning 
and  development  responsibilities  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  have  been  transferred  to  the 
new  Department. 

Federal-State  liaison  offices 

Another  significant  organizational  trend 
at  the  State  level  to  meet  the  intergovern- 
mental stresses  established  by  the  increasing 
number  and  diversity  of  Federal  programs 
has  been  creation  of  liaison  units  in  a  num- 
t>er  of  States  to  survey  these  programs  and 
determine  where  the  State  stands  in  con- 
nection with  them.  They  seek  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  programs  Involving  more  than 
one  agency,  provide  background  for  guber- 
natorial policy  decisions  and  carry  out  the 
technical  work  prerequisites  to  State  partici- 
pation. 


The  majority  of  coordination  offlcea  were 
created  during  1965.  although  California 
and  Pennsylvania  initiated  programs  earlier 
Special  committees  or  task  forces  were  estab- 
lished in  1965  in  New  York.  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island.  In  Tennessee,  Connecti- 
cut. Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  South  Caro- 
lina. Massachusetts,  South  Dakota,  and 
Maine  special  assistants  have  been  named 
by  the  Governors  to  coordinate  Federal  de- 
velopment programs  affecting  more  than  one 
State  agency,  collect  summary  information 
on  all  Federal  aid  programs,  and  keep 
abreast  of  new  and  changing  Federal  pro- 
grams * 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  has 
recommended  a  similar  approach  at  the 
county  level  It  has  proposed  that  each 
county  appoint  a  County  Federal  Aid  Co- 
ordinator (or  Urban  Adviser'  to  be  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  all  county-Federal  re- 
lations; develop  local  grant  programs,  estab- 
lish State,  regional,  and  national  contacts; 
and  maintain  a  follow-through  on  Federal 
aid  programs  from  the  information  stage 
through  the   grant  approval  stage.* 

A  number  of  States  have  found  It  desir- 
able to  establish  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington as  Federal -State  liaison  officials. 
California  established  such  an  office  as  early 
as  1959  followed  by  Pennsylvania  in  1962. 
and  in  the  last  year  or  so.  Ohio  Oklahoma. 
West  Virginia  Illinois  and  Indiana  have 
taken  similar  steps. 

City  development  agencies 
At  the  community  level,  up  to  a  dozen 
cities  have  established  a  city  development 
department  in  which  the  city's  planning 
function  is  made  part  of  a  general  public 
works  and  development  agency.  The  City 
of  Milwaukee  in  1961  set  the  precedent  by 
establishing  a  department  of  city  develop- 
ment encompassing  public  housing,  rede- 
velopment, code  enforcement,  the  manage- 
ment of  city  real  estate,  and  planning.  TTie 
city's  planning  commission,  housing  author- 
ity, and  redevelopment  authority  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  executive  director 
of  the  new  agency,  who  In  turn  is  responsible 
to  the  mayor  Pittsburgh  in  1965  combined 
the  office  of  director  of  planning  and  renewal 
coordination  into  a  single  office  and  San 
FYanclsco  established  the  position  of 
coordinator  of  planning,  housing,  and  rede- 
velopmemt  to  better  coordinate  the  city's 
various  development  programs.*'  ' 

Jerome  Kaufman  of  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials.  In  a  thoughtful  analysis 
of  this  trend,  observes  that: 

"Critics  of  the  new-type  department  feaj 
that  planning  will  become  subservient  to 
development — instead  of  guiding  develop- 
ment, it  may  merely  mop  up  in  Its  wake. 
Others  view  with  foreboding  the  eventual 
disappearance  of  the  lay  planning  commis- 
sion, an  independent,  often  neutralizing 
check  on  government.  To  d»te.  experience 
falls  to  substantiate  these  concerns 

"What  is  signiflcant  for  planning  is  that 
more  and  more  such  reorgamzations  will 
take  place  In  the  future.  As  they  do,  plan- 
ning will  gradually  lose  its  Ivory  tower  repu- 
tation. In  fact,  evidence  points  to  other 
moves  to  sew  the  planning  function  Into  the 
local  government  fabric,  and  with  it  the 
opportunity  to  relate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  private  development  activities  in  a 
more  meaningful  and  purposeful  way."** 


*■  The  Council  of  State  Oovemmente, 
State  Oovernment  News,  December  1966,  Vol, 
8,  No   12.  pp  5-6  f 

"National  Association  of  Counties  (Fed- 
eral Aid  Advisory  Service! ,  "Ouldeilnes  for 
Federal  Aid  Programs,"  p.  1. 

*  Jerome  L  Kaufman.  "Some  Planning 
Trends  in  the  Sixties',"  Public  Management, 
December  1965.  pp.  310-316 

^' Ibid.,  p.  311. 
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NO  PRortssiON  IS  AN  JsvATfo:  vnmcAL 

AUTOCRACT  IN    GRANT    ADMINISTmATION 

Working  relations  have  almost  always  been 
satisfactory  among  functional  specialists  at 
each  level  of  government.  The  Public  Health 
Service  works  easily  with  the  State  Health 
Officers.  Indeed,  it  provides  the  secretariat 
for  their  State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers 
Association.  The  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration staff,  both  headquarters  and  field, 
know  the  directors  of  the  larger  local  renewal 
agencies.  There  Is  good  communication  and 
even  mobility  of  staJTs  between  Federal  and 
State  Highway  Departments,  prison  systenis, 
welfare  agencies,  and  so  on  down  the  pro- 
fessional list: 

"Prom  abattoirs  and  accounting  through 
zoning  and  zoo  administration,  any  govern- 
mental atlvlty  la  almost  certain  to  involve 
the  Influence,  If  not  the  formal  admlnla- 
tratlpn.  of  all  three  planes  of  the  federal 
system"." 

The  growing  problem  Is  Hot  so  much  Inter- 
jurisdictional as  Interdisciplinary;  one  of 
weaving  the  Individual  vertical  physical, 
social,  and  economic  efforts  Into  a  harmo- 
nious development  pattern. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  recently  published  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  of  Federal  officials  »*  re- 
sponsible for  administering  some  109  pro- 
grams of  grant-in-aid  assistance.  Among 
the  major  findings  were 

•Federal  admlnustrators  attach  little  im- 
portance to  coordinating  related  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

"Federal  administrators  are  reluctant  to 
encourage  and  Insist  upon  coordination 
among  State  and  local  agencies  using  Fed- 
eral funds. 

"There  are  conflicts  and  hostilities  between 
administrators  and  policy  officials  at  all 
levels  of  government  with  respect  to  the 
method  by  which  Federal  aid  programs 
should  be  carried  out. 

"Special  purpose  agencies  have  proliferated 
to  take  advantage  of  Federal  funds  where 
'general  purpose"  State,  county,  and  city 
governments  were  not  meeting  their  respon- 
sibilities " 

Federal  agencies  have  generally  taken  a 
pragmatic  approach  In  establishing  organi- 
zational requirements  for  ellglbUlty,  i.e..  the 
primary  Federal  Interest  sought  is  to  assure 
profe.-^slonal  p>erformance  of  the  function  be- 
ing assisted,  and  the  achievement  of  specific 
program  objectives  Most  Federal  aid  Is 
available  to  both  general  purf>ose  and  special 
uniu  of  local  government.  Special  purpose 
units  are  actively  endorsed  and  sometimes 
even  required  by  about  one-quarter  of  all 
Federal  programs,  ostensibly  to  achieve  an 
appropriate  workload  and  resultant  econ- 
omies of  scale.  These  Include  such  units 
concerned  especially  with  urban  fringe  de- 
velopment as  regional  planning  agencies,  lo- 
cal economic  development  district  organiza- 
tions. Industrial  development  authorities, 
rural  area  development  committees.  Irriga- 
tion districts,  and  water  user  associations. 
For  many  years  independent  local  renewal 
and  public  housing  agencies  were  encouraged. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  favored 
autonomous  public  and  private  community 
action  agencies,  and   go  on. 

The  special  district  is  now  Increasingly  l>e- 
ing  used  as  a  legal  device  for  financing  urban 
development  projects: 

"The  California  speculator  has  recently 
diacovered  that  he  can  employ  special  dis- 
tricts and  other  public  agencies  to  provide 
him  with  a  significant  credit  subsidy.  With 
boundary  lines  artfully  drawn  to  include  only 

"Qrodzlns.  op    clt ,  p    265 

"VS..  Congress,  Senate.  Committee  on 
OoTemment  Operations.  "The  Federal  Sys- 
tem as  Seen  by  Federal  Aid  Officials."  89th 
Cong,   ist  Seas.,  I>ecember    18,   1965. 


the  promoter's  land,  a  special  district  becomes 
a  tightly  controlled  operating  division  of  the 
promoter's  organization — an  operating  divi- 
sion which  can  use  Its  bonding  powers  to 
raise  risk  capital  independent  of  the  sub- 
scribers own  crSlt  resources  or  capital 
reserves.""  " 

"The  district  approach  tends  to  be  used  In 
situations  where  the  costs  of  conventional 
financing  (which  accurately  reflects  the  ele- 
ments of  risk)  have  been  termed  'ridiculous' 
by  developers  themselves.  In  effect,  there- 
fore, the  district  device  nurtures  many  proj- 
ects unable  to  survive  the  rigors  of  the  com- 
petitive money  market."" 

Districts  such  as  these  are  eligible  to  take 
advantage  of  such  susceptible  Federal  aids 
as  community  facility  loans,  economic  devel- 
opment grants.  Water  Works  and  Sewage 
Disposal  Plants  In  Rural  Areas  Program,  and 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

GETTING  THE  rEDER.U.  HOUSE  IN  ORDER 

Here  again,  a  number  of  trends,  prece- 
dents, and  proposals  can  be  cited  seeking  to 
redress  the  dangers  of  bureaucratic  "free 
enterprise"  In  our  increasingly  Interde- 
pendent public  sector,  utilizing  such  pro- 
cedural mechanl-sms  as  formal  and  Informal 
Interagency  community  activities,  the  novel 
preference  provision  provided  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  the  leadership 
I>otentlal  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  some  Innovations  to 
Improve  Federal  field  administration. 

Interagency  cooperation 
Working  relationships  among  different 
Federal  agencies  administering  related  pro- 
grams and  even  within  the  larger  bureau- 
cratic holding  companies  have  been  estab- 
lished In  a  number  of  ways — by  legislation, 
by  Presidential  direction,  by  formal  Inter- 
agency agreement,  and  by  Informal  agree- 
ments. 

While  there  Is  no  evidence  of  any  general 
urban  development  policy  to  which  all  Fed- 
eral programs  pay  obeisance.  Interagency 
working  relationships  of  one  kind  or  another 
have  been  established  In  at  least  some  por- 
tions of  every  agency's  activities."  Informal 
relationships  are  by  far  the  most  common, 
covering  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Federal 
urban  development  program.s.  About  one- 
quarter  of  the  programs  operate  under  formal 
Interagency  agreements  for  sharing  review 
responsibilities  for  plans  or  projects,  and 
slightly  more  than  one-quarter  have  con- 
gresslonally  established  working  relation- 
ships 

Among  bilateral  interagency  coordination 
agreements  In  the  urban  sector,  the  one  be- 
tween the  Dep6U-tment  of  Commerce  and  the 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment establishing  Joint  highway  and 
urban  planning  project  administration  Is  one 
of  the  oldest  (1960)  and  most  significant 
This  agreement  allows  planning  assistance 
funds  from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  to  be 
pooled  for  Joint  transportation  planning 
projects  undertaken  as  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive urban  development  planning  procets. 
Joint  State  and  local  sponsors  undertake  the 
planning  with  URA-BPR  supervision  through 
Joint  regional  office  steering  conamlttees. 

Typical  of  the  web  of  Interagency  coordina- 
tion within  the  Federal  Establishment  are 
thooe  of  the  Public  Housing  Administration. 
It  works  with  the  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration on  relocation  timetables,  the  Btireau 
of  Public  Roads  on  site  selection,  the  FHA 
and  VA  on  defaulted  properties,  HEW  on 
welfare  aids  and  housing  programs,  and  the 


"Thomas  H  WUloughby,  "The  Quiet  Al- 
liance." Southern  California  Law  Review, 
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Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs    on    their   model 
health  program  »' 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  created  one 
of  the  newest  and  most  promising  pieces  of 
coordinating  machinery  on  the  Washington 
scene,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council. 
It  Is  made  up  of  department  and  agency 
heads  responsible  for  the  various  aspects  for 
the  Administration's  whole  war  on  poverty 
and  described  by  the  President  as  a  "domestic 
security  council."  The  difficulty  of  achieving 
coordination  among  peers  Is  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Council  met  only  four 
times  In  its  first  year  of  operation. 

Improved  Interagency  working  relations 
are  largely  a  question  of  building  up  compe- 
tence In  procedures  and  understanding  of 
Interrelationships,  rather  than  one  of  over- 
coming resistance.  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  sophisticated  Interagency  agree- 
ments In  the  field  of  water  resources  took 
almost  a  generation  to  reach  Its  present  stage 
of  developments. 

Two  new  straws  In  the  wind  are  In  the 
form  of  ad  hoc  arrangements  and  devices 
for  coordinating  Federal  program  administra- 
tion Justify  Identification  because  of  the 
use  of  Presidential  machinery.  As  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  the  Park  and  Open  Space 
grant  programs  under  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Program  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Open  Space  Program  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment have,  at  le.ist  In  part,  embarrassingly 
similar  purposes.  The  President  In  July  of 
last  year  Issued  Executive  Order  11237  which 
attempts  to  delineate  respyonslbilities  under 
the  two  program.^.  This  Order  Illustrates 
the  potentialities,  the  mechanics,  and,  also, 
the  ambiguities  of  delimitation.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's Open  Space  Program  Is  given  primary 
responsibility  for  acquisition  of  land  "of 
utility  primarily  to  the  urbanized  areas  In 
which  they  are  located,  such  as  squares, 
mails,  and  playgrounds,  and  parks,  recrea- 
tion areas,  historic  sites,  and  open  spaces 
for  scenic  purpKjses."  The  Department  of  the 
Interior's  primary  responsibility  Is  for  larger 
regional  parks  and  sites  "to  serve  residents 
of  urban  and  other  local  areas."  Interior- 
supported  acquisitions  In  urban  are.os  must 
be  consistent  with  comprehensive  statewide 
outdoor  recreation  plans  and  meet  the  plan- 
ning requirements  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  Open  Space  Program  and  vice 
versa.  The  Departments  are  directed  under 
the  Order  to  establish  additional  coordina- 
tion machinery  for  consultation  and  ex- 
change of  Information. 

On  the  last  day  of  1965.  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Issued  a  Stundard  Form  101.  "Pre- 
liminary Inquiry  Concerning  Federal  Assist- 
ance for  Water  Projects,  Sewer  Projects  aad 
Waste  Treatment  Plants,"  to  help  avoid  prob- 
lems created  by  the  number  of  major  avail- 
able water  and  sewer  grant  programs  cited 
above.  Local  applicants.  In  making  Inquiries 
to  Federal  agencies  concerning  financial  as- 
sistance for  water  and  sewer  projects,  must 
now  submit  this  pre-appUcatlon  form  to  one 
of  the  Federal  agencies.  After  Interagency 
review,  the  moat  appropriate  Federal  agency 
Is  to  respond  to  the  applicant.  The  dividing 
line  established  by  the  Department  of  Agrl- 


"  See  "Hearings  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1965"  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions,' US.  Senate,  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess..  pp. 
68-70,  for  a  tabulation  of  ( 1 )  Interagency 
coordination  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment established  by  legislative  or  executlva 
action  or  Interagency  agreement,  and  (2) 
programs  where  Interagency  coordination 
machinery  would  appear  to  be  desirable. 
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culture's  water  and  sewer  aid  program  and 
the  other  departments  and  agencies  Is  on 
the  basis  of  population,  namely  communi- 
ties of  not  more  than  5,600  population  or 
areas  which  do  not  contain  a  community  of 
tbls  size. 

Preference  provision  ' 

A  most  promising  precedent  for  focusing 
Federal  resources  on  broad  problem  areas 
within  a  given  community  was  established  by 
the  preference  provision  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  The  Act  provides »  that 
preference  in  all  Federal  aids  be  given  to 
projects  which  are  parts  of  an  approved 
community  action  program.  The  purpose  of 
the  provision  is  to  make  more  effective  the 
mobilization  of  Federal  and  community  re- 
sources for  eliminating  poverty.  The  ordi- 
nary channels  of  administration  are  preserved 
under  this  provision.  However,  before  pri- 
ority Is  to  be  granted,  the  aided  project  must 
be  Included  as  part  of  the  local  community 
action  program  plan.  It  Is  sobering  to  dis- 
cover that  after  a  year  and  a  half  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  still  seeking  ways  to  imple- 
ment  this   Innovation. 

Department  leadership 
Creation  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  1965  gave  belated 
political  and  administrative  recognition  to 
the  urbanization  of  the  United  States.  The 
bill,  as  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President,  recited  In  the  Declaration  of  Ptir- 
pose  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  to 
assist  the  President  "in  achieving  maximum 
coordination  of  the  various  Federal  activities 
which  have  a  major  effect  upon  urban,  sub- 
urban, or  metropolitan  development."  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  Is  empowered  to  exer- 
cise 'leadership  at  the  discretion  of  the  Pres- 
ident In  coordinating  Federal  activities  af- 
fecting housing  and  urban  development." 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, In  considering  the  Department  pro- 
posal, was  not  satisfied  that  these  Inten- 
tions, plus  certain  clearinghouse  responsi- 
bilities, would  sufficiently  achieve  the  coordi- 
nation of  broad  national  policies  and  admin- 
istration of  national  programs  required.  One 
of  the  few  provisions  added  by  the  Congress 
in  establishing  the  Department  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  position  of  Director  of  Urban 
Coordination  to  be  concerned  specifically 
with  the  problems  of  coordinating  Federal 
urban  development  programs.  The  Intention 
of  Congress,  as  stated  in  the  Committee  re- 
port. Is  "to  provide  a  focal  point  for  Identi- 
fying such  coordination  problems  and  for 
assisting  in  their  solution."  »  Implementa- 
tion of  this  intention  by  the  new  Department 
in  the  next  few  years  will  be  a  major  admin- 
istrative challenge. 

Field  organization 
Attempts  at  Federal  field  coordination 
have  had  a  long  but  relatively  undistin- 
guished history.  Federal  regional  admln- 
irtratlon  continues  even  today  to  be  char- 
acterized by  a  lack  of  consistency  In  the 
delegation  of  decision-making  among  agen- 
rtes  and  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  regional 
boundaries,  both  within  and  among  de- 
partment.s  Previous  attempts  to  rational- 
ise field  activities  have  been  primarily  di- 
rected to  administrative  housekeeping  mat- 
te" and  have  included:  the  Pederil  Coordi- 
nating Service  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(1920-33):  the  Federal  Business  Associations 
'1921-present);  the  National  Resources 
Planning    Board    (1933-13);    Bureau   of   the 


"Section  211  and  Section  612  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964 

"D  3..  Senate.  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  "Establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development"  (Wash- 
"'Jton:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
August  a,  1965),  89th  Cong.,  Ist  Bess.,  Report 
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Budget  field  offices  (1943-531:  as  well  as  the 
present  Federal  Executive  Boards  established 
In  1961.  For  the  first  time  since  1953  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  Its  appropriations 
request  to  the  Congress,  has  asked  for  funds 
to  re-establish  a  small  field  service.  Six 
small  field  offices  are  proposed  to  serve  the 
Bureau  in  Its  contact  with  agency  field  oper- 
ations and  with  State  and  local  governments. 
The  I»resldent.  In  his  1966  legislative  pro- 
p>osal  for  City  Demonstration  Programs,  has 
called  for  an  Office  of  the  Federal  Coordinator 
to  be  set  up  in  each  locality  having  an  ap- 
proved comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program.  Under  the  legislation  as  proposed, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary,  seek  to  help 
"achieve  the  maximum  effective  coordination 
of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  undertaken 
In  connection  with  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs." '"  Expenditures 
under  approved  city  demonstration  grants 
would  be  certified  by  the  Federal  Coordina- 
tor. His  contemplated  role  Is  to  serve  In 
effect  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  cities  to  help  them  find 
their  way  through  the  maze  of  Federal  aid 
programs  In  meeting  the  whole  raxige  of 
needs  identified  by  the  comnjunlty  and  to 
oversee   spending. 

Special  district  subordination 

As  noted  above.  Federal  grants  tend  to  be 
available  to  special  districts  as  well  as  to 
cities  and  counties  responsible  for  a  wide 
range  of  governmental  functions.  A  partial 
solution  to  the  intergovernmental  problems 
of  urban  development  may  lie  In  strength- 
ening these  existing  general  units  of  govern- 
ment m  urban  areas,  making  It  difficult  to 
create  additional  units  arbitrarily,  and  more 
closely  regulating  those  special  districts  that 
remain. 

Several  trends  and  developments  here  are 
worthy  of  identification  Federal  and  State 
aids  and  local  "home  rule"  provisions  In 
State  constitutions  and  laws  have  long 
vested  resp>onslblllty  for  th*  whole  range  of 
urban  services  in  cities  and  counties.  Of  all 
direct  local  governmental  expenditures  In 
1964,  municipalities  accounted  for  33  per- 
cent, counties  20  percent,  townships  4  per- 
cent, school  districts  38  percent,  and  all  spe- 
cial districts  only  5  percent.'-' 

The  proposed  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion-Act which  parsed  the  Senate  In  1965  and 
now  has  been  specifically  endorsed  by  the 
President  as  part  of  his  1966  legislative  pro- 
gram, contains  a  section  granting  local  gov- 
ernments— cities,  counties,  and  towns — first 
priority  over  special  districts  In  eligibility  to 
receive  Federal  loans  or  grants  for  urban 
development.  Getting  "first  crack"  at  these 
Federal  aids  to  the  general  government 
would  In  no  way  affect  the  authority  of  any 
special  districts  to  receive  Federal  grants. 
Where  they  do  so,  however,  they  would  be 
required  to  provide  full  Information  concern- 
ing the  request  for  such  aid  to  the  appro- 
priate unit  of  general  government  In  the 
area. 

At  the  State  level.  California  has  estab- 
lished a  useful  precedent  for  adoption  else- 
where by  establishing  within  each  county  an 
agency  formation  commission  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments In  the  area  These  commissions 
have  responsibility  for  deciding  whether  or 
not  a  special  district  Is  needed  In  the  area  to 
carry  out  a  new  governmental  function  or 
whether  such  function  should  and  could  be 
performed  by  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment If  municipalities  and  towns  and 
counties  are  willing  or  unable  to  provide  a 
governmental  service  demanded  by  the  peo- 
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pie,  then  the  district  Is  authorized  by  the 
commission  Similar  action  also  was  taken 
In  1965  by  New  Mexico  and  Oregon. 

THE  STATE  ROLE  IN  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT:  STATTS 
RIGHTS    AND    STATES    'WRONGS 

The  States  must  bear  a  good  share  of  the 
blame  for  the  current  fragmentation  of  gov- 
ernment and  governmental  efforts  in  urban 
development.  From  the  beginnings  of  the 
Nation,  the  States  have  had  the  powers  to 
act.  Certain  of  these  powers  are  not  avail- 
able to  even  the  Federal  Government.  These 
major  endowments  are  statewide  areal  Juris- 
diction, the  ability  to  exercise  direct  action 
and  leadership:  broad  tax  and  revenue  re- 
sources, limited  only  by  Interstate  and  Fed- 
eral competition;  and  predominance  over 
local  government  organization  and  powers. 

The  States  are  today  established  regional 
forms  of  government,  and  the  number  of  gov- 
ernmental services  that  rest  primarily  with 
the  States  rather  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  substantial.  These  include  the 
classic  police  powers  of  health,  safety,  and 
welfare,  the  schools.  Interstate  regulations. 
parks  and  recreation,  and  water  supply  But 
there  is  a  great  range  of  municipal  services 
W5  which  the  States  contribute  little,  except 
rtgal  powei  for  local  government  to  act. 
These  Include  mass  transportation,  urban 
renewal,  housing,  planning,  sewage  disposal, 
refuse  collection  and  disposal,  air  pollution 
control,  police  and  fire  protection,  libraries, 
and  to  a  large  extent,  public  welfare  and 
medical  care  facilities.  The  Slates  and  urban 
development,  like  Thursday's  child,  have  far 
to  go. 

The  variables  in  determining  the  State  role 
In  urban  affairs  are  not  legal,  but  rather 
political  and  administrative  ability,  vision, 
courage,  and  Initiative  Only  Isolated  ex- 
amples can  be  cited  of  recent  State  Innova- 
tions taking  advantage  of  their  great  geo- 
graphic and  legal  powers.  Relatively  ad- 
vanced programs  of  water  supply  and  dis- 
tribution are  underway  in  New  Jersey  and 
California  A  number  of  States  have  spent 
heavily  In  open  space  and  recreation  The 
States  are  establishing  an  Increasingly  re- 
spectable record  of  direct  action  In  the  fields 
of  regional  planning.  In  the  field  of  regional 
development.  Connecticut  took  the  lead  In 
1955,  and  today  15  regions  have  been  defined 
and  7  regional  planning  agencies  have  been 
activated  covering  80  percent  of  the  State's 
population.  California  regional  planning 
legislation  in  1963  automatically  created  a 
regional  planning  district  In  each  of  the 
State's  regions  If  two-thirds  of  the  local 
governments  declare  there  Is  a  need  for  such 
a  district  New  York  State's  Office  of  Re- 
gional E)eveIopment  has  recommended  the 
designation  of  development  regions  and  the 
creation  of  regional  councils  xa  prepare  com- 
prehensive regional  plans.  Georgia  has  di- 
vided the  State  Into  17  planning  districts. 

Little  progress  can  be  cited  In  the  32  in- 
terstate metropolitan  areas  which  contain  23 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population.  The 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  bridging 
the  g.ip  between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  Philadelphia  metropoli- 
tan area:  the  Ttl -State  Transportation  Com- 
mittee dealing  with  mass  transit  and  com- 
muter problems;  several  exhortative  Inter- 
state water  pollution  control  agencies,  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority;  the  Delaware 
Port  Authority:  and  the  Bl-State  Develop- 
ment Agency  in  the  St  Louis  area  pretty  well 
total  the  list  of  formal  regional  Interstate 
agencies. 

Although  the  tenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  means  less  than  many  people 
might  have  thought,  the  State  does  retain^ 
the  residual  p>ower  under  our  federal  system. 
The  classic  "rule"  on  Stale-local  relations  as 
expounded  by  Justice  Dillon,  unless  other- 
wise provided  in  State  constitutions,  is  ac- 
cepted as  basic  legal  doctrine:  "Municipal 
corporations  owe  their  origin  to,  and  derive 
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tbelr  F>owers  and  rlghu  wholly  from,  the 
legislature.  It  breathe*  into  them  the 
breath  of  lite  without  which  they  cannot 
exist.  As  It  creates,  so  It  may  destroy.  If 
It  may  destroy,  It  may  abridge  and  con- 
trol."" 

On  the  other  end  of  the  State-local  power 
continuum,  Stale  constitutional  guarantees 
of  home  rule  to  municipalities  are  creating 
problems  for  local  governments  in  attempt- 
ing to  meet  metropolitan-wide  problems. 
These  constitutional  provisions,  which.  In 
many  caees.  spell  out  functions  of  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  which  the  State  legis- 
lature may  not  Intervene,  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  State  and  the  local  govern- 
ment In  metropolitan  areas  from  solving 
their  own  problems  TTius,  a  metropolitan 
capital  improvement  district,  financed  by  a 
alx-ooimty  Denver  metropolitan  area  sales 
tax,  was  found  unconstitutional  In  a  1962 
State  Court  decision  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Colorado  Constitution  gave  home  rule  cities 
"excl\isive  right  to  govern  themselvea  In 
matters  of  local  and  municipal  concern.  .  .  . 
The  General  Assembly  cannot  reinvest  itaelf 
with  any  port 'on  of  the  authority  It  lost  to 
home-rule  cities  upon  adoption." 

The  present  pattern  of  fragmentation, 
overlapping,  and  absence  of  leadership  in 
tackllrfg  areawlde  problems  has  developed, 
In  part,  like  the  British  Empire.  In  a  fit  of 
absentmlndedness.  in  part  because  of  local 
political  gamesmanship  designed  to  maxi- 
mize revenxies  and  minimize  demands  for 
governmental  services.  But  here,  too,  the 
States  must  take  the  lion's  share  of  the 
blame  because  of  their  excessive  permis- 
siveness In  permitting  new  Incorporations 
and  special  districts,  the  wealcnesses  built 
into  State  legislative  and  executive  branch 
declslon-miUilng  processes,  and  their  finan- 
cial arrangements  that  support  otherwise 
unviable  local  jurisdictions.  The  results  of 
this  abdication  of  concern  with  local  govern- 
ment structure  and  organization  Is  revealed 
In  the  1962  Censuji  ot  Governments  and  In 
a  host  of  metropolitan  reorganization  pro- 
posals. 

RoBcoe  Martin,  in  what  will  likely  be  the 
archetype  of  the  antlstate  urban  volumes 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  Cities  and  the 
Federal  System,  analyzes  an  Important  as- 
pect of  our  new  urban  federalism — the  direct 
Pederal-clty  relationship  He  finds  It  good 
and  predicts  Its  increase.  Assessing  the 
States'  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
new  urban  age.  he  concludes: 

"That  state  constitutions  are  outmoded 
and  Inflexible,  that  the  legislatures.  Identi- 
fied as  tl»e  keystone  of  the  democratic  arch, 
axe  not  representative,  that  resources,  partly 
from  deliberate  choice,  are  Inadequate:  that 
the  atmosphere  is  not  congenial  to  the  em- 
brace of  new  programs,  and  that  state  hori- 
zons are  severely  limited  by  prevailing 
mytholo^  .   the   vast  new  problems   of 

urban  America  are  unique  In  the  experience 
of  the  states,  which  react  to  them  In  an  Im- 
patient and  sometimes  a  truculent  manner. 
Nothing  would  please  the  states  more  than 
for  the  cities  and  their  problems  to  dema- 
terlallze  into  thin  air  "  " 

WHY    THE  STATES   WH-L  ACT 

We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  Federal 
aids  and  Federal  agencies  involved  in  urban 
affairs  have  provoked  remedial  counteraction 
afr'the  State  as  well  as  the  Federal  and  local 
level.  There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the 
States  are  about  to  come  into  their  own  in 
utlllalng  their  unique  governmental  powers 
to  play  a  crucial  and  positive  role  in  urban 
development.  Such  redress  is  already  under- 
way. 


Why  Is  the  States'  urban  role  going  to  ex- 
pand far  beyond  Its  present  involvement? 
There  are  at  least  four  reasons: 

( 1 )  the  Increasing  urbanization  of  State 
populations  to  the  point  of  electoral  superi- 
ority In  every  region  of  the  country; 

(2)  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  on  re- 
apportionment of  both  houses  of  State  leg- 
islatures, and  the  rapid  Implementation  of 
the  Court's  decisions; 

(3)  the  Incentives  and  support  to  State 
action  that  stem  from  Federal  and  local  ef- 
forts to  meet  urban  citizens'  needs,  and, 
finally. 

(4)  the  Increasing  recognition  of  the  need 
and  knowledge  of  new  methods  for  reform- 
ing the  cxirrent  pattern  of  "Jurisdictional 
fallout"  coupled  with  restrictions  on  local 
powers,  that  characterize  local  government 
today. 

One  urban  m.an.  one  urban  I'Ote 
It  the  Census  Bureau's  definition  of 
"urban  population  (people  living  in  commu- 
nities of  2,500  or  more)  is  used.  39  of  the 
50  States  today  are  predominantly  urban. 
In  1910  only  13  State's  could  be  so  classified. 
Tile  significance  of  this  in  politics — that  Is, 
who  gete  what.  how.  when,  and  why — is 
evident.  Predictably,  the  governors  in  these 
39  States  will  be  the  urban  residents'  friend; 
they  are  dependent  upon  urbanltes  for  nomi- 
nation and  election.  Few  State  political 
parties  today  can  Ignore  urban  needs  and  be 
successful  at  the  polls. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  the  aftermath  of  Baker  v  Carr  **  and  the 
June  1964  deci.slons  mandating  population 
as  the  basis  of  apportionment  In  both  houses 
has  been  the  number  of  reapportionments 
actually  accomplished  or  In  process. 

As  of  January  1966,  40  States  had  already 
completed  the  reapportionment  of  both 
houses  of  their  legislatures.  In  the  remain- 
ing 10  States,  the  legislatures  are  under  court 
order  to  act  So  different  from  the  Imple- 
mentation record  of  the  1954  school  desegre- 
gation decision,  the  rotten-borough  system 
In  the  State  legislatures  has  been  \-lrtually 
wiped  out  In  less  than  two  years  Attempts 
In  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  to 
amend  such  legislation  as  National  American 
Legion  Baseball  Week  to  block  the  Court's 
decision  are  not  likely  to  be  seriously  at- 
tempted again      The  tide  has  turned. 

While  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  reap- 
portionment will  be  the  suburbanites,  subur- 
ban-rural coalitions  In  the  State  legislature 
are  likely  be  fragile  and  temporary.  Analysts 
of  the  1960  Census  of  Population  and  Hous- 
ing reveals  that  the  classic  metropolitan 
dichotomy  in  which  the  poor,  the  unedu- 
cated, and  unskilled  dominate  the  central 
city  as  contrasted  with  the  comfortable 
suburb  applies  primarily  to  the  largest  met- 
ropolitan areas  and  to  the  Northeast.  The 
fact  Is  that  for  the  majority  of  metropolitan 
areas  In  the  United  States  there  Is  not  a 
10  percent  difference  between  central  cities 
and  suburbs  In  their  respective  proportions 
of  under-educated  adults,  high  school  drop- 
outs, and  families  with  low  income.  Un- 
sound and  low  value  housing  Is  much  more 
conspicuous  In  the  suburbs  than  the  central 
cities."  In  short,  the  central  cities  have  no 
monopoly  on  social  problems  The  cloee-ln 
suburbs  are  already  beginning  to  look  more 
like  and  face  many  of  the  same  problems  as 
the  cities.  Suburban  needs  for  State  as  well 
as  Federal  assistance  for  transportation, 
planning,  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal, 
air  pollution  control,  hospitals,  and  educa- 
tion are  as  real  as  those  of  the  cities. 


"  City  0/  CHnton  v.  CeAar  Rapids  and  Mia- 
touri  Rivef-R.R  .  24  Iowa  4fi8,  475  (18«8) 
"  Marttn,  op.  clt.,  pp.  80-81. 


"369  U.S.  188  (1962). 

"  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  "Metropolitan  Social  and 
Economic  DlsparlUes:  ImpllcaUons  for  Inter- 
governmental Relations  in  Central  Cities  and 
Suburbs"  (Washington:  January  1965).  pp. 
8—38. 


Federal-state-local  linkage 
Reports  of  a  direct  Federal-local  tie  freez- 
ing out  the  States  may,  like  Mark  Twain's 
obituary,  be  greatly  exaggerated.  The  1994 
Air  Pollution  Program  broke  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Service  by  making 
grants  directly  to  cities,  as  well  as  to  States 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  provides  lot 
direct  grant*  to  local  private  and  public 
recipients,  as  well  as  to  States,  leaving,  aside 
from  its  adult  basic  education  and  manpower 
training  titles,  a  relatively  negative  role  of 
gubernatorial  veto  (later  modified)  for  ths 
States. 

On  the  other  hand,  moet  of  the  major 
Federal  urban  development  programs  provide 
for  direct  admialstratlon  by  State  ageaciee 
financial  contributions  by  the  State  or 
approval  of  local  projects  as  p.\rt  of  a  SUts 
plan.  Only  a  few  of  the  25  new  or  expanded 
Federal  grant  programs  enacted  In  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  leave  the  States 
without  a  significant  role  to  play.  The  direct 
Federal-city  ties  established  that  year  are 
primarily  limited  to  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  continuing  a  long, 
established  HHFA,  and  now  Department,  tra- 
dition. In  Federal-state-local  relations,  the 
Federal  agencies,  and  perhaps  especially  their 
layers,  are  creatures  of  habit.  Federal  grsnu 
are  available  for  the  support  of  counterpart 
State  level  departments  and  agencies  in  such 
fields  as  agriculture,  highways,  civil  defense, 
vocational  education,  water  pollution,  ho«- 
pltal  facilities,  and  public  assistance.  For 
moet  Federal  agencies.  Ignoring  the  States 
would  be  unthinkable. 

State  aids  for  urban  services 

The  winds  of  change  are  sweeping  across 
the  prairie  and  mountain  States  as  well  u 
the  East  and  West  coasts.  State  government 
expenditures  continued  to  Increase  at  a  fairly 
consistent  10  percent  rate  over  the  last  15 
years.  New  or  added  taxes  were  recom- 
mended by  the  governors  to  about  half  ot 
the  Slate  legislatures  meeting  in  1965.  Alan 
Campbell  has  concluded ; 

"The  most  dynamic  part  of  the  American 
economy  today  is  the  state-local  government 
sector  of  that  economy.  Although  public 
discussion  and  debate  about  the  appropriate 
role  of  government  concentrates  most  of  Its 
attention  and  fire  on  national  government, 
that  level  Is  relatively  stagnant  compared  to 
state  and  local  levels.  In  fact,  the  rale  of 
growth  in  expenditures,  revenues  and  em- 
ployment by  state  and  local  governments 
outstrip  the  growth  rate  of  all  other  parts 
of  the  economy,  public  or  pirivale 

"One  Indication  of  the  compmratlve  growth 
of  the  state  and  local  sectors  is  to  relate  it 
to  the  growth  of  federal  sector.  Federal 
general  expenditures  Increased  25  per  cent  In 
the  past  decade  while  stale  and  local  expendi- 
tures Increased  128  percent."  *" 

More  than  half  the  States  now  have  grants 
to  local  governments  for  public  education, 
health,  hospitals,  welfare,  and  highways.  A 
lesser  but  growing  number  make  payments 
for  libraries,  fire,  police,  water,  poUutlon 
control,  and  housing.  A  number  of  new 
technical  asslstar.ee  activities  for  specific 
urban  operating  programs  have  been  author- 
ized in  State  legislatures. 

A  whole  range  of  State  actions  have  been 
taken  since  1963  to  exercise  supervision,  make 
available  an  arsenal  of  permissive  powers 
F>ermlttlng  local  governments  to  organize 
better  to  meet  public  service  needs  and  re- 
move undesirable  restrictions.  During  this 
period  a  number  of  State  legislatures  liberal- 
ized annexation  laws  granting  across-the- 
board  inter-local  contracting  and  Joint  en- 
terprise authority.  A  number  of  States  ex- 
tended  home   rule   powers,   while   retalnlnc 
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the  right  to  act  where  necessary.  No  less 
Uian  six  States  enacted  municipal  incorpora- 
tion control  legislation  In  1963  and  1964." 

Reform  of  State  constitutions  and 
legislatures 

Action  on  legislative  reapportionment  has 
had  perhaps  an  even  more  useful  byprod- 
uct— stimulating  interest  and  opportunity 
for  long  overdue  State  constitutional  reform. 
After  decades  of  Inactivity,  State  constitu- 
tional revision  commissions  have  been  estab- 
lished In  California,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  New 
Mexico,  Wisconsin,  and  Maryland,  among 
others.  Constitutional  conventions  have  re- 
cently been  completed  or  called  In  Connec- 
ticut, New  'York,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Michigan's  success  indicates  what  can  be 
done.  The  1963-approved  Michigan  Con- 
stitution established  a  number  of  State-local 
reforms.  The  Constitution  removed  a  num- 
ber of  limitations  on  that  most  hobbled  level 
of  government,  the  country.  The  grant  to 
counties  to  adopt  their  own  charters  now 
parallels  the  privileges  of  home  rule  pre- 
rlougly  limited  to  cities.  For  metropolitan 
&reas.  the  legislature  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
liih  additional  forms  of  government  or  mul- 
ti-purpTse  authorities  with  prescribed  pow- 
ers, duties,  and  Jurisdiction. 

In  a  closely  related  development,  a  num- 
ber of  well-financed  efforts  have  gotten  un- 
derway to  salvage  and  reform  the  most 
scorned  link  In  our  federal  system — the  State 
legislature.  A  Citizens  Conference  on  Stat* 
Legislatures,  supported  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and 
headed  by  the  former  Governor  of  Kansas, 
John  Anderson,  Jr.,  Is  dedicated  to  the 
nimulaiion  of  "grass  roots"  activity  de- 
signed to  overhaul  and  modernize  tlie  legls- 
laUve  articles  of  State  constitution.  One  of 
their  first  research  findings  revealed  that 
the  appropriations  to  op>erate  the  United 
States  Congress  are  more  than  t"'lce  the 
amount  available  for  operating  the  50  State 
legislatures  combined.  Implications  of  this 
ststlBtic  In  terms  of  State  legislative  sal- 
arle5,  flail,  research,  reference  services,  of- 
fice space,  are  clear. 

In  a  parallel  development,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation is  supporting  a  National  Municipal 
Ijeague  multi-phased  Investigation  of  the 
constitullonal  barriers  and  other  otitdated 
practices  which  Interfere  with  State  legls- 
iative  effectiveness  Among  other  things, 
the  League  has  started  a  newsletter.  State 
Lfgxs'.aturcs  Progress  Reporter.  TTie  lead 
article  In  the  January  1966  Issue  of  the  news- 
letter described  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature as  "a  sort  of  solid  gold  oxcart"  with 
"the  bulk  of  Its  practices  and  procedures 
having  come  down  from  the  last  century, 
untouched  by  the  Jet  age."  Still  another 
development  launched  In  1965  Is  a  two-year 
appraisal  of  State  government  with  emphasis 
on  the  execution  and  administration  of 
State  services  under  the  direction  of  Terry 
Sanford,  former  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

SOME   rtJBTHEIl    STEPS    TOWARD    RECONCILIATION 

Additional  centripetal  action  will  be 
seeded  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  of 
the  demographic,  social,  and  governmental 
lorces  affecting  urban  development.  It  is 
^le,  but  not  too  late,  to  change  the  recent 
trends  Fortunately,  there  has  been  a  badly 
needed  redirection  of  Interest  and  talent  in 
*U  fields  of  endeavor  directed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  Federal,  State,  and  local 


"Alan  K,  CampbeU,  "Most  Dynamic 
Sector,"  National  Civic  Review  (Vol  LIU. 
No.  2.  February  1964 ).  p.  1 . 


•^See  Norman  Beckman  and  Page  I.  Ingra- 
bam,  The  States  and  Urban  Areas."  Law 
Md  Contemporary  Problems  (Durham,  North 
Cwollna:  Winter  1966),  pp.  76-102,  for  addl- 
Uonai  clutlons  of  State  aid  for  urban  areas, 
form  of  State  tax  and  revenue  authority, 
«*rcU«  of  State  control  coupled  with  re- 
■novai  of  restrictions  over  local  government 
*l»nlzatlon  and  powers. 


policies  for  meeting  urban  problems.  The 
approaches  below  are  representative  of  the 
directions  likely  to  be  taken. 

Areal  administration 
There  Is  a  need  to  minimize  the  Jurisdic- 
tional overlays  among  federally  spawned  re- 
gional    planning    and     operating    agencies. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  utilizing  a 
single     agency — a     common     administrative 
vessel— to  carry  out  such  federally  supported 
programs  as  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, the  Community  Action  Program  of 
the    Office    of    Economic    Opportunity,    and 
regional    planning    agencies       With    only    a 
handful  of  exceptions,  the  economic  develop- 
ment  district,    the    local    commimlty   action 
agency,  and  the   regional   planning  commis- 
sion oiK-rate  lndep)endently  with  often  sim- 
ilar but   non-congruent  boundaries.     When 
Federal  financial   assistance  is  provided   for 
regional  programs  of  physical,  economic,  and 
human  resource  planning  and  development, 
aids   might    well    be   conditioned    upon    the 
programs  being  planned  and   conducted  by 
the  same  regional  agencies     The  States  could 
aid   in    this   effort   by    authorizing   and   por- 
vldlng    financial     incentives     for     formation 
and     operation     of     such     multi-functional 
agencies      Ftor   example.   Georgia    now    pro-. 
vide.8    State    aid    to    regional    planning    and 
economic  development  commissions  and  the 
Governor    follows    the    boundaries    of    these 
commissions   in   designating  are.as   with   the 
Economic  Development  Administration   and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  CommLsslon.     Not 
only   do   these   bodies   reverse   the   trends   of 
governmental  proliferation  but  they  pro\lde 
a  unified  framework  for  coordinating  related 
programs,    make    the    most    use    of    limited 
leadership   resources,   and    make   the  begin- 
nings   of    regional    policy-making    possible. 
Similarly,     the     continuing     transportation 
planning    pfrocess.    the    metropolitan    plan- 
ning  agency,    and   the    regional    council    of 
elected    officials    In   each   metropolitan   area 
would    benefit    from    consolidation    of    staff 
resources    and    political    leadership    Into    a 
single  entity. 

The  Federal  field  structure  should  be  ex- 
amined with  a  view  to  achieving  greater  con- 
sistency In  regional  office  boundaries,  de- 
centrnllzatton  of  decision-making  In  grant 
and  program  administration: 

"And  with  increasing  authority  assigned 
to  Federal  field  offices,  new  Interagency  In- 
formation sharing,  planning,  and  prngram 
co-ordination  must  be  made  possible  at  the 
regional  as  well  as  at  the  Washington  level. 
The  President  should  also  insist  that  "over- 
head" money  be  given  to  state  and  local 
governments  to  assist  their  administrators 
In  setting  to  rights  their  present  haphazard 
participation  in  the  scores  of  Federal  aid 
progrrams  "  ♦" 

Greater  geographic  Juxtaposition  of  Fed- 
eral regional  office  agencies  with  State,  coun- 
ty, and  local  government  office  buildings  Is 
needed  to  help  achieve  "one  stop  service"  and 
information  Tor  the  citizen  and  face-to-face 
intergovernmental  relationships  between  and 
among  governmental  levels  and  programs 
Urbari  research 
Reform  in  urban  research  administration 
is  needed.  Despite  the  importance  in  an 
urban  society  of  better  understanding  of  the 
factors  affecting  urban  social  and  economic 
well-being,  a  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  indicates  that  urban  research  con- 
stitutes only  a  small  fraction  of  all  research 
undertaken  under  Federal  sponsorship.  A 
general  lack  of  balance  In  urban  research 
was  found  with  only  a  handful  of  the  many 
Federal  agencies  affecting  urban  develop- 
ment supporting  such  efforts.  A  relative  lack 
at  present  of  what  might  be  called  basic  as 


distinguished  from  applied  research  was 
revealed.  Finally,  no  significant  focal  point 
within  the  Government  could  be  Identified 
for  consideration  of  unlf jing  or  coordinating 
machinery  In  federally  sponsored  research  on 
urban    development." 

Some  progress  can  be  cited.  The  Science 
Information  Exchange  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  now  getting  usderway 
to  make  available  on  a  more  orderly  and 
continuing  basis  Information  on  urban  re- 
search currently  in  progress,  beginning  wnth 
federally  supported  research  and  later  to  be 
extended  to  other  public  and  private  activi- 
ties. A  host  of  research  oriented  centers, 
mostly  In  universities,  have  sprung  up  in  re- 
cent years,  operating  on  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  directed  to  develop  a  more  basic 
knowledge  about  structure  and  functions  of 
urban  areas. 

Fiscal  equalization 

A  dlscernable  trend  in  recent  years  to 
achieve  greater  equalization  of  local  fiscal 
capacities  and  need  is  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  a  preponderance  of  the  total 
project  costs,  e.g..  the  90-10  highway  pro- 
gram and  urban  renewal,  or  a  large  share  of 
the  cost  of  minimum  payments  as  in  the 
case  of  public  assistance.  Project  grants  such 
as  the  propxjsed  100  percent  Federal  matching 
"City  Demonstration  Program"  reinforce 
equalization  effect  in  that  they  tend  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  cxjmmunitles  and  Individuals  in 
the  greatest  need  The  Elementary-Second- 
ary Eklucatlon  Act.  In  effect  provides  un- 
matched grants  to  local  communities  for 
educational  services  for  culturally  disadvan- 
taged children  Other  new  Federal  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  Appalachla.  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Programs  cover  80-60  percent  of  project 
costs  and  go  primarily  to  the  poorest  Juris- 
dictions for  support  of  a  range  of  local  pro- 
grams. These  approaches  tend  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  the  matching  provisions. 

The  Slates  too  can  administer  grants  and 
tax  sharing  In  a  way  to  minimize  differences 
in  local  fiscal  capacity  and  dlsparltlee  in  serv- 
ices. In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  under  its 
residential  property  tax  credit  system,  a  por- 
tion of  the  sales  tax  is  channeled  to  localities 
most  in  need  of  property  tax  relief  by  using 
a  formula  whlcli  directs  the  greatest  share  to 
districts  with  the  highest  effective  lax  rates. 
An  example  of  minimizing  level-of-servlce 
disparities  in  a  specific  program  area  is  pro- 
vided by  the  inclusion  by  over  half  the  States 
in  State  education  grant  distribution  of  fac- 
tors designed  to  measure  local  tax  effort  and 
cotrimunlty  educational  requirements. 

Almost  all  Federal  and  State  grant  pro- 
grams need  to  be  reexamined  to  remove 
features  that  aggravate  differences  in  local 
fiscal  capacity  to  deal  with  their  public  serv- 
ice needs  in  metropolitan  areas.  As  a  begin- 
ning, there  is  need  to  assess  the  extent  to 
which  variations  in  local  fiscal  capacity 
should  be  recognized  in  the  distribution  of 
Federal  and  Slate  grant  funds  and  to  as- 
semble data  required  for  measuring  State- 
local  fiscal  capjacity  and  tax  effort. 

Metropolitan  workable  proffram 

A  Joint  naetropolltan  goals  effort  should  be 
tried,  at  least  on  s  demonstration  basis  The 
first  step  might  be  an  Invitation  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  governors  and  mayors  for  a  partner- 
ship exploration  by  the  key  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  representatives,  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  development  of  agreed-upon 
goals  In  a  number  of  selected  major  metro- 
politan   areas.      Within    the    framework    of 


"Stephen  K  Bailey,  "Co-ordinating  the 
Greet  Bociey,"  The  Reporter,  March  24,  1868, 
p,41. 


"US..  Senate.  "Urban  Research  Under 
Federal  Auspices"  (A  Survey  Prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Op>erations,  88tii 
Cong.,  2d  Sess  )  (Waehingtoo:  US  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  April  16.  1964),  pp  fr-ft. 
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these  agreed-upon  goals,  an  examlnatloa 
might  then  be  made  of  the  present  and 
needed  performance  of  the  whole  range  of 
urban  functions  to  be  followed  by  develop- 
ment of  a  Metropolitan  Workable  Program. 
Such  Metropolitan  Workable  Program  would 
be  multi-program,  multt -Jurisdictional,  and 
Include  procedures  to  assure  that  before  any 
local  government  in  the  metropolitan  area 
would  be  eligible  for  any  Federal  aids  that 
they  be  a  party  of  the  workable  program 
agreement.  The  plan  would  Include  a  politi- 
cally responsible  comprehensive  planning 
process,  an  Integrated  regional  fiscal  capital 
program  and  budgetary  plan,  and  agreed- 
upon  variety  of  land  development  control 
mechanisms.  Federal  Incentives  to  such  a 
cooperative  regional  effort  would  have  to  be 
high  and  might  take  the  form  of  cash  con- 
tributions of  unearmarked  grants  to  help 
meet  regional  budget  needs  not  available 
through  existing  sources.  Federal  aids  for 
councils  of  governments  and  the  grant  In- 
centives for  metropoUtanwlde  projects  In  the 
Metropolitan  Development  Title  of  the  Urban 
Development  Act  proposed  by  the  President 
are  steps  In  the  direction  of  a  metropolitan 
goals  effort. 

Metropolitan  party  organization 
The  classic  functions  of  polltlcai  parties 
m  the  United  States  are  to  provide  leader- 
ship, to  crystallize  Issues  and  to  reconcile 
diverse  community  and  private  Interests. 
These  functions  are  precisely  what  are 
needed  In  our  metropolitan  areas  today.  In 
the  not  too  distant  past,  parties  were  well 
organlss^d  from  the  ward  to  State  party  or- 
ganization. But  patronage  has  declined, 
and  governmental  programs  today,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  rather  than  party  favor.  Increas- 
ingly meet  peoples'  needs  for  assistance. 
Local  political  party  organization  In  metro- 
politan areas  today  is  simply  a  pale  reflection 
of  the  existing  pattern  of  local  government. 
One  approach  recently  suggested  In  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  called  for 
a  supplementing  of  the  existing  local  party 
structure  "with  a  unit  which  will  attend  to 
the  political  realities  of  today's  Inter-county, 
inter-state,  super-city  .  Within  the  in- 
ter-county— Inter-state  area  encompassed 
by  urban  Philadelphia,  the  Republican  Party 
was  represented  by  three  men  seeking  seats 
in  the  US  Senate  Though  largely  facing 
the  same  problems  and  all  campaigning 
within  the  area  of  Influence  cast  by  such 
factors  as  TV.  there  was  no  coordination  of 
candidate  or  party  activity.  A  minimum  of 
coordination  could  have  Improved  each  cam- 
paign and  could  have  saved  money  through 
volume  purchases  of  time  and  space." 

Such  a  council,  the  proposal  goes  on,  could 
develop  programs  In  a  multitude  of  crlUcal 
areawlde  problems.  Including  transportation, 
water  resources,  housing,  zoning,  and  race 
relations.  A  similar  effort  is  underway  In  the 
MlnneapoUs-et.  Paul  metropolitan  area. 
These  political  leaders  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  metropolitan  area  to  their 
party's  future,  both  In  terms  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  vote  cast  in  metropolitan  areas 
and  in  terms  of  gftiwlng  urban  problems. 
This  approach  has  application  In  both  par- 
ties. It  can  reviuilze  and  widen  the  hori- 
zons of  the  existing  central  city  political 
machine  and  add  structure,  professlonallaa- 
tlon.  and  form  to  today's  suburt>an  political 
efforts.  , 

Public  use  of  the  private  sector 
The  private  corporation  has  many  of  the 
attributes  of  an  Ideal  metropolitan  govern- 
ment. It  can  operate  across  Jurisdictional 
and  even  State  boundaries.  It  generally  has 
broad  legal  authority  to  perform  an  almost 
unlimited  variety  of  functions  and  has  always 
attracted  the  bulk  of  the  managerial  and  pro- 
feaslonal  talent  of  the  country.  It  has  broad 
borrowing  power.  lu  potenUal  r Troon ou  can 
be  controlled  by  goverament  regulation. 
And.  finally,  the  private  corporation,  like  tbe 


public  official,  is  concerned  with  citizen  reac- 
tion to  its  activities.  "Its  Image."  These 
qualltites  should  make  the  private  corpora- 
tions especially  attractive  to  governmental 
officials  at  all  levels  to  help  carry  out  their 
programs.  Many  Federal  agencies  have 
already,  in  effect,  created  their  own  private 
corporations,  e.g..  Rand,  Institute  for  Defense 
Analysis.  Other  agencies  have  done  likewise, 
but  more  covertly. 

A  number  of  contracts  have  been  let  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Program  with 
major  industrial  corporations  to  operate  Job 
Corps  training  centers.  The  corporations 
diversify  their  activities  while  OEO  tape  their 
managerial  resources  for  public  purposes. 

The  State  of  California  has  let  contracts 
with  some  of  the  Nation's  aerospace  corpora- 
tions to  examine  the  feasibility  of  attract- 
ing urban  problems  through  the  scientific 
and  systems  approaches  developed  by  these 
firms  in  helping  carry  out  the  Nation's  de- 
fense and  space  programs.  Taking  a  leaf 
from  this  experience.  Lyle  Pitch  of  the  Imtl- 
tute  of  Public  Administration  predicts  "the 
development  of  public-private  'consortiums' 
to  meet  urban  social  and  physical  needs. 
Government  .  .  .  might  contract  with  Indus- 
try for  entire  systems  or  urban  services."  " 

Given  a  high  degree  of  competence  and 
concern  with  the  protection  of  the  public 
Interest  on  the  part  of  government  contrac- 
tors. Industry  is  In  a  strategic  position  to 
make  major  contributions  in  such  previously 
exclusive  public  sectors  as  crime  and  de- 
linquency control,  government  Information, 
economic  development,  and  water'supply  and 
sewage  disposal. 

CONCLUSION 

The  current  trends  In  the  role  of  govern- 
ment In  urban  development  might  have  been 
described  In  the  paradoxical  opening  lines 
of  Dickens'  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"; 

"It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom.  It  was  the 
age  of  foolishness.  It  was  the  epoch  of  belief. 
It  was  the  epoch  of  Incredulity;  it  was  the 
season  of  light.  It  was  the  season  of  dark- 
ness; It  was  the  spring  of  hope.  It  waa  the 
winter  of  despair." 

The  role  of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments continues  to  grow.  They  are  helping 
local  government  do  what  local  governments 
cannot  do  very  well  for  themselves;  raise 
adequate  revenues  and  do  It  equiubly, 
achieve  economies  of  scale,  administer  re- 
gional progrrams,  and  provide  a  forum  for  the 
resolution  of  conflicting  Interests. 

A  new  dimension  in  Federal  and  State  aids 
Is  likely  to  be  demanded  by  local  govern- 
ment In  an  age  of  $100  billion  Federal 
budget,  civil  rights  groups  are  calling  for  an 
added  MO  billion  a  year  to  "aid  economic 
development  and  racial  Justice  In  the  Na- 
tion's large  cities."  The  lesson  of  this  Aew 
dimension  of  proposed  financial  aid  will  not 
likely  be  lost  on  urban  Interest  groups  devel- 
oping a  strategy  for  the  future. 

TTie  role  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
continue  to  be  that  of  acting  when  It  Is  the 
only  agency  with  the  necessary  resources, 
when  the  needed  activities  cannot  be  han- 
dled within  the  Jurisdictional  limits  of 
smaller  governmental  uiUU,  when  nation- 
wide minimum  standards  are  Justified,  when 
State,  local  or  private  groups  are  likely  to 
take  action  that  Injures  the  Interests  of 
people  in  other  States,  or  when  basic  politi- 
cal and  civil  rlghte  are  Impaired."  The  vital- 
ity of  the  Federal  reaponse  to  urban  prob- 
lems— in  voting  rights,  educaUon,  poverty, 
Increased  housing  choice,  and  planning — has 
been  demonstrated.  lu  role  will  be  Increas- 
ingly pragmatic  and  less  vulnerable  to  tradi- 
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tlonal  argiiments  for  limitations  on  Pedertj 
action.  It  will  administer  little  directly 
other  than  the  Post  OlBce.  national  parka 
and  veterans  hospitals. 

Until  now.  the  States  In  the  Federal  Union 
have  exercised  relatively  unlimited  autonomy, 
in  four  major  areas  of  governmental  activity 
(1)  the  administration  of  election  machinery 
and  the  prescription  of  voter  quallficatloni 
In  State  and  local  elections;  (2)  the  financing 
and  adhilnlstration  of  the  public  schools; 
(3)  maintenance  of  law  and  order;  and  (4) 
maintenance  of  Independent  tax  sygtenu. 
Pressured  by  sins  of  commission  and  omission 
In  a  handful  of  States,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  1965  entered  three  of  these  previously 
reserved  fields  In  substantial  manner, 
through  the  Voting  Rights  Act  (P.L.  89-110 1. 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(P.L.  89-10).  the  Iaw  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  (Pi..  89-1971.  and  establishment  of  a 
National  Commission  on  Law  Eiiforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice.  If  the  Heller* 
Plan  becomes  the  Johnson  Plan,  the  Federal 
Government  will  enter  the  fourth  previously 
exclusive  area.  And  once  public  re«pon- 
slblUty  revolves  upward  It  rarely  devolves 
again. 

Federal  programs  will  continue  to  use  the 
States,  sometimes  as  a  channel  as  In  "701" 
planning  assistance  to  smaller  communities, 
a  priority-setting  body  as  In  sewage  treat- 
ment and  hoepltal  construction  grants.  » 
planning  body  as  In  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
program,  a  partner  as  In  the  River  Basin 
Commission  title  or  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act,  and  an  approving  body  as  m 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  In 
large  part,  these  differences  In  administrative 
relationships  reflect  subtle  adaptation  to 
political  and  administrative  necessities,  but 
In  larger  part  arise  from  plece-meal  decision- 
making and  past  patterns  of  behavior.  Still 
needed  Is  a  Federal  phlloeophy  and  broad 
doctrine  on  the  role  of  the  States  In  Federal 
assistance  for  urban  development. 

The  States  will  continue  to  be  an  Indispen- 
sable part  of  the  system  for  a  number  of  old 
reasons  and  for  a  number  of  new  ones.  The 
States  do  avoid  a  concentration  of  power, 
facilitate  a  wide  participation  In  government, 
provide  yardsticks  and  laboratories  for  experi- 
mentation, serve  as  an  outlet  for  local  grle»- 
ancea  and  for  political  aspirations,  permit 
administrative  decentralization  and  distri- 
bution of  work  load,  allow  for  diversity  and 
regional  adaption,  and  help  protect  our  two- 
party  system.  The  State  has  ample  powen 
and  financial  resources:  It  exists,  therefore  It 
will  be  used.  It  will  increasingly  be  called 
upon  to  perform  the  functions  of  regulation. 
leadership,  technical  and  financial  assistance. 
and  removing  archaic  restrictions  on  local 
government.  With  no  sign  of  metropolitan 
government  in  sight,  the  governor's  office  and 
the  legislatures  will  Increasingly  serve  as  a 
place  of  arbitfBtion  and  for  develo-iing  under- 
standing among  suburban  and  city  dweller*. 
and  among  the  sometimes  competing  metro- 
politan area  txipulatlons  within  the  same 
State. 

As  for  local  government,  like  Shakespeare's 
Cleopatra,  "Age  cannot  wither  her.  nor  cus- 
tom stale  her  Infinite  variety"  It  is  the 
place  where  the  buck  stops  where  ultimately 
most  public  services  will  be  administered. 
and  where  almost  all  public  funds,  however 
collected,  will  be  f>pent  The  role  of  local 
governments  In  urban  d'velo'^ment  will  not 
be  tidy,  or  even  efficient.  In  an  account.ant's 
sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  physical  and  admin- 
istrative tidiness  (and  even  economy)  l«  not 
the  only  If  Indeed  the  principal  test  of  de- 
sired urban  development.  The  local  com- 
munity action  agencies  spawned  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  measure  their  suc- 
cess In  part  by  the  disruption  of  the  status 
quo.  Jane  Jacobs  (and  In  our  hearts  we 
know  she's  right)  has  made  an  cffertlve  case 
for  the  central  cities  being  a  long  way  frcpi 
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the  demise  predicted  for  them;  It  is  still  the 
I0CU.S  of  governmental  faith,  hope,  and 
charity. 

There  Is  little  Indication  that  the  local 
government  omelet  can  be  unscrambled. 
The  urban  county.  Interlocal  contracting, 
voluntary  councils  of  elected  officials,  re- 
sponsible regional  development  districts,  Ub- 
ersUzed  annexation,  municipal  Incorporation 
control,  metropolitan  planning  supervision 
of  special  district  activities,  and  residual 
home  rule  powers;  these  will  all  help  pre- 
vent the  local  government  situation  from 
getting  worse,  or  at  least  slow  down  the  rate 
of  fragmentation.  But  this  may  be  the  best 
that  can  be  hoped  for  In  the  way  of  lutra- 
metropolltan  action. 

Buclcmlnster  Fuller  has  expressed  shock  at 
the  realization  that  in  tbe  field  of  Interna- 
uonal  relations,  "continuation  of  the  weap- 
ons race  and  of  cold  and  hot  warring  are  mo- 
Bvftted  only  by  Intramural  party  fears  of  local 
political  disasters.  The  world's  political  fate 
does  not  rest  with  leaders  at  the  summit,  ex- 
pressing the  will  of  world  people,  but  with 
the  local  ambitions  and  fears  of  lower-eche- 
lon political  machines  .  .  .  All  political  ma- 
chine professionals  of  all  political  states  will 
always  oppose  loss  of  sovereignty  for  their 
own  state.  Solution  of  the  Impasse.  If  It 
comes  at  all.  must  clearly  come  from  other 
than  political  Initiative."  " 

Substitute  for  the  world's  fate,  "the  met- 
ropolitan area's  fate."  and  we  have  a  picture 
of  interlocal  relations  today.  Unfortunately 
for  international  relations,  there  Is  nothing 
comparable  to  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments to  help  keep  things  manageable. 

Much  pollllcal.  professional,  and  adminis- 
trative talent  will  continue  to  be  expended 
Just  to  make  the  Interdependent  metropoli- 
tan area  work.  At  a  minimum,  each  metro- 
politan area  will  need  some  form  of  regional 
govermnental  machinery,  most  likely  taking 
the  form  of  a  council  of  elected  officials  and 
it&ffed  by  a  regional  planning  unit,  a  regional 
citizen  Informatlon-educatlon-response  sys- 
tem and  an  Integrated  regional  fiscal  plan,  to 
meet  agreed-upon  regional  goals." 

All  three  levels  are  developing  a  more  dls- 
crtmlnatlng  form  of  cooperative  federalism  "•' 
K)  meet  the  needs  and  realities  of  govern- 
ment In  metropolitan  areas.  In  a  govern- 
mental system  of  shared  functions,  frictions 
»nd  anomolies  will  occur.  There  are  no  basic 
defects,  however,  In  the  federal  system  Itself. 
It  has  met  all  of  the  challenges  but  one — the 
Civil  War  The  system  will  continue  to  serve 
for  a  long  time  to  come  In  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  race  riots,  water  shortages,  traffic 
congestion,  and  Increasing  crime  rate,  and 
contaminated  air.  There  are  no  ultimate  so- 
lutions In  either  human  or  governmental 
affairs  Consistency  In  urban  development 
111,  in  Emerson's  words,  "continue  to  be  the 
bobgobUn  of  little  minds,  adored  by  little 
•tatesmen  and  philosophers."  The  repponsl- 
Wllty  of  the  students  and  practitioners  of 
goTernment  In  keeping  the  system  In  good 
»orkIng  order  will  be  to  help  locate  and  oil 
Uie  squeak  points  as  they  appear 


REPORT  BY  ERIC  SEVAREID  ON 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  June  21,  the  distin- 
guished commentator.  Mr.  Eric  Sevareld, 
made  a  personal  report  on  the  CBS 
television  network.    Mr.  Sevareld  Is  well 

■The  New  Yorker.  January  8,  1966,  p  93 
See  •"The  State  of  the  Region."  Presl- 
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?Tru»tee8  ctf  the  Metropolitan  Fund.  Inc.. 
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Henry  c.  Hart.  "The  Dawn  of  a  Com- 
munity-Defining  Pederallsm."  The  Annals. 
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known  to  all  Americans  for  his  penetrat- 
ing observations  over  many  years  to  the 
people  of  this  country  on  most  of  the 
important  issues  about  which  all  of  us 
are  concerned. 

He  recently  spent  a  month  In  southeast 
Asia  and  this  personal  report  of  what  he 
found  is  one  of  the  best  balanced  and 
most  objective  analyses  of  the  situation 
that  prevails  In  that  unhappy  area  that 
has  come  to  my  attention. 

I  believe  that  what  Mr.  Sevareld  said 
about  thl3  tragic  situation  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  Senators  and  to  people  of 
the  countrj'.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  remark*  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  ;  A  Personal  Ripokt 
I  By  Eric  Sevareld) 

(Below  and  on  the  pages  that  follow  Is  the 
full  text  of  the  CBS  News'  "Vietnam;  Eric 
Sevareld's  Personal  Report,"  scheduled  for 
broadcast  T\]esday  evening.  June  21.  on  the 
CBS  Television  Network.  Mr.  Sevareld  video- 
taped the  broadcast  shortly  after  returning 
from  several  weeks  In  Vietnam  followed  by 
a  swing  through  Asia  that  took  him  to  Hong 
Kong.  Thailand.  Japan  and  Formosa.  Text 
may  be  reprinted  In  ftill  or  In  part,  with 
credit  to  CBS  News  ) 

Good  evening.  I'm  Eric  Sevareld. 
I  propose  to  sit  here  for  the  next  thirty 
minutes  and  talk  about  America  In  Asia, 
about  war  and  about  truth.  This  may  set 
television  back  a  long  way.  We'U  find  out 
I  am  not  an  authority  on  Asia  Asia  Is  far 
too  big,  changing  far  too  rapidly  for  many 
certainties. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  war.  There  Is  no 
such  thing  as  military  science.  War  Is  a 
rude  art.  In  which  human  character,  will 
and  faith  play  at  least  as  great  a  role  as  fig- 
ures and  logic. 

About  truth.  I  hope  I  know  more.  It  Is  a 
reporter's  business  to  tell  appearance  from 
reality,  rhetoric  from  fact. 

He  often  falls.  In  this  Vietnam  war,  he 
falls  unusually  often.  Because  he  Is  nor- 
mally a  stranger  t<j  the  land,  its  language 
and  Its  people.  And  because  at  every  level — 
military,  political,  economic,  psychological — 
the  truth  is  fragmented  In  a  thousand  pieces. 
At  each  level  It  Is  a  Jigsaw  puzzle  that  no 
single  man  Is  able  to  piece  together  We  arc 
therefore  confronted  with  an  extraordinary 
condition :  no  honest  ma©  can  return  a  con- 
vincing answer  to  the  great  and  obvlotis 
questions  that  all  men  ask 

la  our  action  there  insurance  against  even- 
tual war  with  China,  as  the  administration 
asserts,  or  Is  It  increasing  the  risk  of  such 
a  war?  Will  the  Vietnamese  pull  themselves 
together,  politically,  or  fall  further  apart? 
Are  we  winning  this  war?  Do  we  have  a 
clear  strategy  for  winning  It?  How  many 
ye;trs  and  men  will  it  take? 

To  each  question,  the  official  rhetoric  of 
Washington  gives  the  optimistic  response. 
These  officials  speak  from  faith,  not  fact. 
The  total  of  the  known  facts  does  not  deny 
theft-  optimism;  but  It  does  not  confirm  It. 
either. 

Through  this  fog  of  uncertainties  the  re- 
porter must  pick  his  way;  he  must  report 
out  of  Instinct,  experience  and  Impression. 
He  can  guess,  estimate,  and  try  to  project 
what  seem  to  him  the  probabilities. 

And  his  first  task  Is  to  break  through  the 
crust  of  his  own  pre-concelved  notions. 

I  think  I  was  only  dimly  aware  of  what 
the  American  power  In  the  Pacific  world 
really  means.  As  you  fly  the  great  arcs  to 
Alaska  and  Japan,  and  down  the  eastern  rim 
of   Asia's    land   mass,    you    begin    to   under- 


stand. The  vast  Pacific  and  the  skies  above 
It  belong  to  American  power.  America — its 
men.  money  and  machines — la  intermingled 
with  the  affairs  of  governments  everywhere, 
the  daily  lives  of  hundreds  of  mUlions  of 
people. 

Consider  the  world  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  southern  seas  in  this  American  era; 

Alaska — 30.000  military  men. 

Hawaii — 100.000  military  men. 

Guam— 20,000  mUltary  men.  ^ 

Okinawa — 25,000  military  men. 

Japan — 39.000  military  men. 

Korea — 55.000  military  men. 

Taiwan— 10.000  military  men. 

The  Philippines — 25.000*  military  men. 

Vietnam — about  285.000  military  men. 

Thailand — 20,000  military  men. 

Besides,  of  course,  the  Seventh  Fleet 
Itself — 60  to  70,000  men. 

This  is  the  legacy  of  the  defeat  of  Japan 
In  World  War  Two;  of  the  take  over  of  China 
by  the  communists;  of  the  collapse  of  Euro- 
pean rule;  of  the  Korean  war;  and  now.  of 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  It  is  also  the  legacy 
of  habit,  of  the  military  man's  fear  of  ever 
giving  up  any  salient,  of  the  idea  that  Com- 
munist China  is  bent  upon  military  aggres- 
sion, as  were  Hitler's  Germany  and  Stalin's 
Russia. 

There  Is  a  strange  phenomenon  that  comes 
Into  play  In  the  relationship  between  im- 
pressions and  reality  It  has  to<lo  with  time 
and  space.  For  distance  lends,  not  only  en- 
chantment, but  apprehension.  So,  to  Amer- 
icans at  home,  the  Buddhist  riots  in  Saigon 
means  that  all  Saigon  is  in  turmoil  But 
the  man  sitting  in  a  cafe  a  block  from  the 
riots  Is  relaxed:  he  knows  it's  not.  So.  to 
us  at  home.  China  appears  a  frightening 
monster,  straining  at  the  leash,  eager  to 
smash  her  neighbors. 

But  some  of  her  neighbors  are  far  more 
relaxed  than  we.  This  U  true  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  the  most  powerful  non- 
communist  society  of  eastern  Asia.  Their 
view  of  Chma  as  an  aggressive  threat  Is 
closer  to  the  view  of  Senator  PtTL^aioKT 
than  to  that  of  Secretary  Rusk. 

They  believe  that  China  is  already  con- 
tained. She  Is  contained  by  the  existence 
of  the  nuclear  bomb,  by  the  simple  knowl- 
edge that  if  she  marches  over  the  border  of 
a  friendly  country  that  we  are  able  to  help, 
we  shall  immediately  help.  She  Is  con- 
tained by  this  gigantic  ring  of  steel  built  by 
the  United  States  along  her  eastern  and 
southern  borders  and  by  Russia's  ring  of 
steel  along  four  thousand  miles  of  her  west- 
em  borders.  If  she  feels  encircled,  no  big 
power  ever  had  more  right  to  feel  that  way. 
She  fears  what  the  United  States  may  do 
more  than  some  of  her  neighbors  fear  what 
she  may  do. 

China  can  try  the  methods  of  subversion 
In  Southeast  Asia,  she  ha?  and  she  does 
But  It  Is  doubtful  how  successful  she  would 
be.  even  without  our  presence  and  resist- 
ance In  Vietnam.  Nationalism  Is  basically 
stronger  than  any  Ideology.  Mo«t  nations 
are  not  dominoes,  that  fall  over  with  a  click. 
These  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  like  Thai- 
land or  Burma,  are  more  like  sponges. 

Their  edges  can  become  waterlogged  with 
Communist-trained  resistance  groups,  but 
there  are  a  thousand  natural  obstacles  to 
the  water  seeping  through  the  whole  or- 
ganism. One  is  the  historic  dislike  and 
distrust  of  the  Chinese  ihroughout  theee 
regions. 

A  crucial  question  it  whether  our  resist- 
ance in  Vietnam  is  preventing  the  spread  of 
Chinese  dominance  in  other  Asian  countrlee 
through  their  propaganda.  Infiltration, 
subversion 

The  administration  points  to  Indonesia 
where  the  powerful  Chlnese-ln^ired  Com- 
munist app>aratus  was  smashed  not  long  ago. 
That  would  never  have  happened,  they  like 
to  think,  were  we  not  there.  In  Vietnam. 
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If  thU  Is  true,  all  of  us  would  all  feel  very 
much  better  about  this  war  In  Vietnam.  My 
personal  opinion  Is  that  that  is  not  true. 
Indeed,  It  was  the  conclusion  of  Japan's 
ambassadors  to  Southeast  Asian  countries. 
m  recent  consultation,  that  Vietnam  had 
nothing  to  do  with  those  events  in  Indonesia, 
that  Internal,  domestic  pressures  alone  were 
responsible. 

Korea  In  the  north.  Thailand  In  the  south 
are  exceptions  to  this  line  ot  thought.  The 
men  who  rule  Thailand  hav*  thrown  In  their 
lot  with  the  United  States  and  Its  argimient. 
Contrary  to  Burma  on  their  west,  Cambodia 
on  their  east,  they  do  fear  China  and  Com- 
munism In  general,  and  they  have  given 
welcome  and  facilities  to  American  power. 
The  Thai  government  tries  to  keep  as 
much  of  all  this  as  secret  as  It  can;  and  we 
help  them  In  this  out  of  diplomatic  consider- 
ation For  the  truth  is  that  we  have  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  military  men  In  TTial- 
land.  mostly  on  the  great  bomber  bases  from 
which  we  hit  North  Vietnam  and  the  Ho  Chi 
Mliih  trail.  Reporters  are  not  permitted  to 
see  these  bases  Twenty  thousand  is  more 
men  than  we  had  in  Vietnam  Itself  when  Mr 
Johnson  became  the   President. 

Our  military  wanted,  at  one  time,  to  put 
ground  combat  units  into  Northeast  Thai- 
land where  skirmishes  go  on  with  Chinese 
trained  guerrlllaa.  Our  diplomats  stopped 
that,  but  we  have  more  than  a  few  special 
forces  advisory  and  fighting  teams  In  the 
Northeast.  And  there  one  sees  how  war 
tends  to  spread  and  of  why  military  men 
must  be  kept  in  constant  check  by  political 
men 

Laos,  technically  neutral  by  the  Geneva 
Agreements,  is  thoroughly  engulfed  In  the 
war  already  The  North  Vietnamese  run 
their  supplies  and  fresh  soldiers  through 
much  of  Laos  and  therefore  we  bomb  it  con- 
stantly. We  admit  to  no  men  on  tlie  ground 
In  Laos.  My  Information  from  people  I  con- 
aider  reliable,  is  that  we  have  several  thou- 
sand soldiers  Inside  Laos.  Including  spotter 
groups  and  special  forces  teams.  When  an 
American  Is  killed  In  or  over  Lace,  hla  death 
Is  offlclally  registered  as  having  occurred  In 
Vietnam. 

Caxnbodla  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
deeply  involved  In  the  fighting.  We  have 
bombed  and  shelled  Cambodian  territory, 
more  than  once,  for  some  time  back  because 
we  have  had  to.  I  believe  our  front  line 
intelligence  reporu  and  our  eyewitnesses. 
When  General  Larsen,  Commander  of  our 
second  corpe.  whoae  boundaries  lie  along 
the  Cambodian  line,  said  there  are  heavy 
North  Vietnamese  troop  concentrations  In- 
side Cambodia — I  am  Inclined  to  believe  him 
rather  than  the  Pentagon's  immediate  denial 
of  this.     After  all.  he  Is  on  the  scene. 

This,  then.  Is  how  war  spreads — In  spite  of 
all  the  official  proclamations  that  we  shall 
not  allow  It  to  spread. 

War  has  a  logic,  a  momentum,  impera- 
tives of  its  own.  And  In  this  process, 
language  Is  adulterated,  reason  twisted, 
policy  follows  In  the  wake  of  actloos.  In- 
stead of  the  other  way  around,  and  the  in- 
ner sequence  of  cause  and  effect  Is  lost  to 
men's  comprehension. 

(And  so,)  the  administration  argues  that 
unless  we  stop  communism,  or  Chixia,  or 
t)oth  In  Vietnam  now.  other  nations  will  fall, 
as  happened  In  Europe  In  the  thirties,  until 
the  grand  cor  frontatlon  of  World  War  Three 
with  China  will  be  forced  UF>on  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  quite  as  logical 
to  argue  that  our  very  presence  In  Vietnam, 
with  this  Inevitable  oemotic  spread  of  boetll- 
tUes  acroaa  other  borders.  Is  Just  aa  likely  to 
produce  war  with  China,  unless  we  are  ex- 
tremely careful  and  extremely  lucky.  And 
U  that  happens.  It  will  be.  like  World  War 
One,  If  not  World  War  Two;  men  stlU  argue 
how  World  War  One  got  started,  aa  actions 
led  to  reactions  and  still  further  reactions, 
engulfing  nation  by  nation.      And  If  we  are 


sucked  into  collision  with  China  in  these 
regions,  we  will  never  be  sure  of  the  precise 
point  In  space  or  time  when  It  happened. 
How  the  Vietnam  war  goes  will  be  the  test 
of  all  this:  Vietnam  Is  the  anvil  on  which 
our  future  relations  with  vast,  emerging 
China  are  being  hammered  out,  and  the 
sparks  fly  In  all  directions. 

Until  we  got  Into  It,  the  Vietnam  war  was 
essentially  a  civil  war;  a  civil  war  and  a 
social  revolution  and  a  struggle  for  national 
Identity  and  freedom  from  European  rule. 
For  legal  and  diplomatic  reasons.  Wash- 
ington mxist  argue  that  it  Is  not  a  civil  war 
at  all.  but  an  aggression  and  invasion  by  an 
external  power.  But  when  men  speaking 
the  same  language,  living  within  the  same 
cultural  context,  raised  In  the  same  cities 
and  villages  fight  one  another  by  the  thou- 
sands that  la  civil  war.  When  the  men  of 
the  north  (including  Prime  Minister  Ky) 
are  part  of  the  government  of  the  south,  and 
vice  versa.  It  Is  civil  war.  Even  the  Geneva 
Agreements  called  the  two  "zones"  of  the  one 
country,  not  sovereign  states. 

North  Vietnam  has  gone  to  the  Chlnesp 
weapons  system:  their  material  help  from 
China  and  Russia  Is  considerable.  But  no 
Chinese  otBcer  or  soldier  has  ever  been  found 
aniong  the  enemy's  fighting  cadres,  to  my 
knowledge. 

It  Is  the  apparent  conviction  of  Washing- 
ton that  If  North  Vietnam  will  Just  stop  Its 
Infiltration  Into  the  south  the  war  could  be 
settled  Not  necessarily,  not  unless  Hanoi 
also  ordered  a  cease  fire  all  down  the  line. 
One  of  our  leading  generals  there  argues 
strongly  that  the  Units  from  the  north  need 
the  local  guerrillas  far  more  than  the  guer- 
rlllas  need  them.  The  guerrillas  are  home: 
they  need  ammunition  but  not  trucks  or  oil 
or  great  depots  of  rice. 

How  many  men  are  coming  down  from  the 
north?  Last  fall,  Secretary  McNamara  said 
it  was  forty  five  hundred  a  month;  this  April 
we  were  told  In  Saigon  that  It  had  gone 
higher  and  might  reach  seven  thousand. 
The  other  day  the  Pentagon  again  said  forty 
five  hundred.  These  figures  are  educated 
guesses,  no  more. 

How  many  In  all  have  come  down?  At  the 
Saigon  headquarters  you  are  told  there  are. 
at  a  generous  estimate,  fifty  battallon.s  of 
North  Vietnamese  now  In  the  south.  TTielr 
battalions  are  far  smaller  than  ours — perhaps 
four  or  five  hundred  men.  That  means 
about  twenty  five  thousand  northerns  In 
their  own  combat  units.  That  In  turn.  Is 
only  ten  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  of  a 
quarter  million  organized  (and  femJ- 
organlzedi  enemy  fighting  men  that  we  and 
the   South   Vietnamese  now  face. 

On  both  sides.  It's  a  much  bigger  war  than 
a  year  ago,  when  It  was  nearly  lost  and  when 
President  Johnson  ordered  the  massive  In- 
fusions of  American  troops.  Our  Intelli- 
gence officers  out  there  now  believe  that  the 
enemy  Is  now  better  armed,  man  for  man, 
than  our  South  Vletname.<se  allies.  F^\r 
worse  armed,  of  course,  than  we. 

Our  fighting  men.  our  weapons  and  de- 
vices, our  tactical  Ingenuity — all  are  pro- 
foundly Impressive.  We  could  not  fight  this 
war  at  all  were  It  not  our  side  that  enjoys  the 
real  "privileged  sanctuaries" — the  sea  and 
the  sky.    Both  are  denied  to  the  enemy. 

If  our  tactics  are  Ingenious,  our  grand 
strategy  remains  a  mystery,  at  least  to  me. 
We  are  fighting  what  is  essentially  a  war  of 
attrition,  the  most  disagreeable  kind  of  war, 
counting  progress  by  the  number  of  enemy 
bodies. 

The  count  Is  accurate  when  our  men  can 
actually  go  among  the  bodies;  when  the  Air 
Force  claims  so  many  Viet  Cong  killed  from 
bombing  and  strafing  runs,  those  are  fooUsh 
guesses.  The  claims  of  enemy  killed  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces — and  the  figures  on 
their  own  casualties— may  be  approximately 
right  or  widely  wrong;  none  of  us  can  really 
check. 


It  might  be  better  if  we  in  the  news  busi- 
ness rep>orted  weekly  ptrogress  In  terms  of 
hamlets  restored  or  re-settled,  classroonu 
built,  village  Chiefs  who  feel  It  safe  to  go  hack 
and  sleep  in  their  own  houses.  This,  after 
all.  Is  what  the  war  Is  about.  And  In  thli 
respect  there  is  progress  It  Is  something  to 
see  tough  American  Marines  acting  as  dedi- 
cated social  workers;  It  is  a  fac^t  worth  know- 
ing that  of  the  three  thousand  Marines  who 
have  voluntarily  extended  their  term  of  duty 
In  Vietnam,  most  are  those  men  who  work 
dally  with  the  ordinary  people.  Progress, 
but  painfully  slow  progress,  and  agalrist  It 
must  be  set  the  great  numbers  of  refugee* 
who  come  Into  our  secured  areas.  About  a 
million  of  them  now.  And  not  all,  by  any 
means,  fleeing  from  Viet  Cong  terror;  many 
fleeing  from  the  terror  of  our  napalm  and 
high  explosives  which  have,  Inescapably, 
killed  and  maimed  hundreds  of  Innocent 
people. 

We  are  not  really  conquering  territor)' 
Our  official  stat.ement  Is  that  at  the  end  of 
lost  yeiu-  eight  and  half  per  cent  of  the 
total  land  area  was  considered  secure:  at  the 
end  of  February  nine  and  half  per  cent;  all 
the  rest  Is  In  enemy  hands  or  disputed  and 
unsafe,  or  empty  About  eight  million  peo- 
ple, a  bit  over  half  the  population,  are  lij 
secure  allied  controlled  areas. 

We  are  using  giant  sledgehammers  to  kil! 
hornets.  The  Vlelcong's  National  Liberation 
Front  In  the  sputh  has  an  annual  budget  es- 
timated jfc^out  ten  million  dollars.  Our 
annual^Ri  in  Uils  war  run  to  about  fifteen 
bllllo»f!~^The  enemy  needs  an  estimated 
eighty  seven  tons  of  supplies  each  day;  the 
American  establishment  alone  needs  about 
twenty-thousand  tons  a  d.iy.  In  terms  of 
last  year's  toUil  expenditure  for  the  war, 
each  enemy  soldier  killed  last  year  cost  us 
well  over  a  million  dollars. 

What  of  our  human  Investment  and  hu- 
man losses?  Of  the  total  .American  military 
In-country,  say  285,000  i  or  so)  only  a  dis- 
tinct minority  do  the  real  fighting,  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air.  They  alone  are  the 
heroes.  All  the  rest,  In  the  enormous  sup- 
port and  supply  echeIon.s,  in  the  cities  and 
ports,  in  the  countless  offices — they  may  oc- 
casionally court  danger,  but  their  life  Is 
wholly  different,  usually  comfortable,  for  a 
great  many  enjoyable. 

We  had.  when  I  left,  five  combat  division* 
and  two  brigades  in  the  field,  around  eighty 
five  thousand  men.  Add  to  that  the  special 
forces  teams  and  the  combat  filers.  Of  these 
I  would  guess,  generously,  that  about  sixty 
thousand  can  be  defined  us  men  In  frequent 
combat  Now  this  is  an  arbitrary  deflnlUon, 
but  necessary— some  definitions  necessary— 
if  we  are  to  think  at  all  about  our  human  / 
Investment  and  losses. 

And  thinking,  from  that  rough  definition, 
one  feels  obliged  to  say  that  our  cisualtlea 
are  high,  not  low.  They  are  low  in  relation 
to  the  total  number  In  Vietnam,  mostly  men 
who  never  or  rarely  ever  see  the  enemy.  And 
low  compared  to  enemy  losses.  But  our 
losses  In  combat  dead  and  wounded  bav* 
mounted  rapidly  to  the  ciurent  rat.e  of  about 
30  thousand  a  year.  One  year  is  a  man's 
term  of  service  there.  On  the  statistical  face 
of  It.  then,  the  charujes  for  the  individual 
fighting  soldier  in  an  active  combat  zone 
avoiding  death  or  wounds  In  his  twelve 
months  are  not  great,  about  fifty-fifty.  What 
lengthens  his  odds  Is  the  increasing  rotation 
of  more  units,  not  Just  between  home  snd 
Vietnam,  but  between  the  fighting  zones  and 
the  rest  eonee.  If  enemy  attacks  slacken, 
that,  of  course,  will  Improve  the  odds 

For  every  man  admitted  to  hospltala.  in 
Vietnam  for  combat  injuries,  three  times  u 
many  are  admitted  for  non-combat  injuries 
and  disease.  In  terms  of  combat  troops,  ont 
Is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  Jose  U»« 
equivalent  of  about  a  battalion  a  week,  mo«t 
of  them,  of  course,  to  return  later  on.  But 
this  Is  a  rather  constant  process:    the  need 
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for  more  men  and  more  rotation  In  combat 
operations  would  seem  obvious. 

In  this  sense,  our  casualties  are  high,  not 
low.  And  by  the  other  relevant  measuring 
fod— the  lasting  gain  from  the  average  com- 
bat operation — some  Viet  Cong  killed,  some 
rice  destroyed,  a  village  cleaned  out,  much 
of  which  the  enemy  will  later  replace  and 
recover — by  this  measure,  too,  the  casualties 
must  be  considered  high,  not  low. 

Last  summer  began  the  big  Increase  In  the 
American  fighting  force.  So  this  summer, 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  will  leave  Viet- 
nam. But  they  will  be  replaced,  these  vet- 
erans, by  green  troops.  However  good  their 
training  at  home,  all  soldiers  are  green  until 
ihey  liave  gone  through  at  least  one  real 
battle.  And  green-ness  does  cost  lives. 
One  green  company  of  my  acquaintance  re- 
cently lost  a  hundred  and  thirty  men,  killed 
and  badly  wounded,  out  of  its  hundred  and 
seventy,  in  one  engagement.  In  the  official 
handout  later,  the  casualties  of  that  action 
were  desribed  as  "moderate,"  presumably  be- 
cause other  units  were  also  Involved  or  be- 
cause the  enemy  lost  even  more.  The 
phrase  "heavy  casualties"  I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  in  tiiose  hiuidout  statistics. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  losing  this  war  or 
wlU  lose  it.  I  am  not  sure  one  can  call  It  a 
stalemate,  as  some  men  do.  The  Viet  Cong 
in  the  south  and  those  units  from  the  north 
are  getting  badly  hurt.  That  Is  why  the 
Viet  Cong  is  now  recruiting  kids  as  young  as 
thirteen  from  their  homes  in  the  south,  tax- 
ing the  people  more  heavily  and  thus  losing 
some  of  their  popular  support.  That  Is  why 
Bome  of  those  northern  units  are  not  at  all 
well  trained:  that  is  why  those  who  desert  to 
the  other  side  are  nearly  all  the  enemy  fight- 
ers, not  South  Vietnamese  or,  of  course, 
American. 

Hanoi  may  have  to  call  It  off.  though  we  see 
no  signs  yet  that  it  will.  We  are  not  play- 
ing chess.  Both  sides  are  playing  poker, 
doubling  each  lost  bet.  It  Is  a  test  of  politi- 
cal will. 

But,  like  some  others,  when  I  try  to  en- 
visage the  process  of  winning,  I  am  haunted 
by  a  spectre.  The  spectre  of  this  fragment- 
ized, weary,  Vietnamese  society. 

It  was  our  official  belief  and  the  argument 
among  many  of  the  so-called  Hawks,  that  as 
we  stopped  losing  this  war — which  we've 
done — and  as  we  started  winning  It,  which 
we've  not  quite  done — the  bitterly  conflicting 
political  and  social  factiens  Inside  South 
Vietnam  would  start  to  pull  together.  In  their 
national  interest.  But  the  trouble  Is  that 
Vietnam  is  only  a  society,  not  a  nation. 
There  is  not  a  single  leader  of  country-wide 
prestige  in  South  Vietnam.  The  people  have 
had  lutle  experience  In  responding  to  general 
laws  and  Impersonal  Institutions.  They  re- 
spond to  local  personalities,  cliques,  religious 
groupings  or  their  own  private  Interest.  The 
resistance  and  rioting  of  the  most  militant 
Buddhists  seems  to  mean  that  they  hate  the 
central  government  more  than  they  hate  the 
Communist  enemy. 

We  try  to  apply  Western  logic  and  expe- 
rience to  this  Oriental  land.  So  we  encour- 
age the  elections,  envisage  a  parliament, 
eventual  civilian  rule,  representing  groups 
and  regions. 

My  own  guess  Is  that  this  process  of 
democratizing  would  produce  years  of  politi- 
cal turmoil  before  irtablUty  Is  reached.  It 
will  probably,  though  not  certainly,  open  a 
whole  new  pandora's  box,  all  the  quarrels  In 
the  country  bursting  Into  the  open.  Vlet- 
o*in.  1  think  myself.  Is  not  to  be  compared 
with  Korea  or  Greece,  where  we  were  suc- 
*Mful,  In  these  respects;  a  strong  national 
•ease  and  strong  leaders  existed  in  thooQ 
ooun  tries 

If  thla  proves  to  be  the  trend,  as  we  try 
to  democratize  government  In  Vietnam,  then 
the  Immediate  consequence  will  be  a  night- 
mare for  us — for  we  should  then  have  to 
Involve    ourselves    deeper    and    deeper    into 


their  politics,  their  economy  and  more  and 
more  of  the  fighting  and  dying  will  be  done 
by  Americans  and  less  and  less  by  the  Viet- 
namese. 

Ten  days  ago.  Secretary  McNamara  as- 
serted that  Vietnamese  politics  would  not 
hinder  our  war  effort  there.  It  Is  part  of 
the  duty  of  national  leaders  to  speak  from 
their  faith,  not  their  fears.  But  It  Is  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  press  to  examine  their 
faith,  to  raise  the  questions  that  officials 
never  publicly  ralje. 

The  hypothetical  alternatives  In  Vietnam 
remain  about  what  they  were:  bomb  more 
of  North  Vietnam's  industry  and  see  what 
happens  while  nervously  watching  nervous 
China;  halt  the  bombing  and  pull  back  to 
our  base  area.s  and  see  what  happens;  en- 
courage the  various  third  nation  efforts  to 
get  negotiations  started:  quit  Vietnam  en- 
tirely; keep  the  pressure  on.  as  we  are  doing, 
and  wait  for  Hanoi's  will  to  break. 

As  of  now.  the  prospect  Is  more  pressure — 
more  and  heavier  war;  that  Is  the  meaning 
of  the  stepped-up  draft,  the  new  troop  ship- 
ments, the  longer  lanes  of  cargo  vessels  plow- 
ing the  South  China  Sea,  the  increasing 
roar  of  the  airplanes  settling  on  to  those 
ever  Increasing  airfields. 

I  should  like  to  mention,  before  I  end  this 
long  and  not  very  happy  discourse,  two  mat- 
ters: a  bit  cosmic  perhaps,  but  of  funda- 
mental consequence  for  our  future  affairs 

One  Is  the  fantastic  size  of  our  military 
establishment  and  the  fantastic  speed  by 
which  Its  cost  Increases.  This  can  consume 
our  marginal  substance.  This  Is  what  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  warned  about  in  his  last 
words  as  President.  He  said  we  must  guard 
against  undut  power  by  a  military  Indus- 
trial complex.  It  win  take  a  very  convinc- 
ing peace  and  a  very  strong  President  to  put 
our  military  genie  back  in  the  bottle 

The  other  thing  Is  this:  the  deepest, 
strongest  forces  motivating  the  people  of 
Asia  are  not  those  we  picture  as  we  sit  here 
at  home.  From  here,  one  has  the  Illusion 
that  Asia  Is  clanking  armies,  colliding  Ideol- 
ogies, aggression  and  fear,  that  Asia  is 
politics. 

But  the  deepest  forces  moving  Asian  peo- 
ples now  are  not  these  at  all,  but  the  forces 
of  the  modern  scientific-Industrial  revolu- 
tion. Asians  have  discovered  the  great 
secret,  so  long  hidden  from  their  hope:  that 
man  Is  not  born  to  a  short  life  of  pain  and 
work  and  poverty.  They  see  the  marvelous 
evidence,  nearly  everywhere  they  look: 
Japan,  a  booming  economic  colossus  whose 
production  may  soon  pass  Great  Britain's. 
Korea,  prosperous  enough  to  do  without  di- 
rect American  aid.  Taiwan,  where  food 
production  has  doubled  In  fifteen  years  and 
where  new  hotels,  highways,  factories  open 
every  month.  Thailand,  whose  cities  boom 
and  grow.  Indonesia  which  has  stopped  Its 
ridiculous  war  with  Malaysia  and  now  wants 
to  Join  the  real  procession.  Even  Commu- 
nist China,  where  basic  comfort  now  seems 
assured  for  most,  and  uhere  a  new  genera- 
tion of  economists,  engineers,  builders  is 
slowly  but  surely  coming  to  replace  the  old 
men  of  politics  and  war  as  they  were  replaced 
In   Russia   when   Stalin   died. 

In  Taiwan  I  had  a  Chinese  driver,  name  of 
Jimmy.  A  malnlander  who  had  to  flee  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  has  no  love  for 
them  at  all.  But  he  said  to  me,  "If  only 
America  and  China  can  learn  to  get  along — 
what  a  wonderful  thing  for  us  all." 

Jimmy  perceives  what  Asia  and  life  can  be 
Our  government  perceives  It,  as  attested  by 
the  Johnson  plans  for  Southeast  Asia's  eco- 
nomic development. 

But  If  this  war  In  Vietnam  goes  wrong  and 
the  great  collision  does  come,  all  this  will  be 
lost.     And  that  would  break  history's  heart. 

This  reporter,  like  most,  even  among  those 
who  fear  and  doubt,  still  believes  that  God 
and  the  stars  will  again  Indulge  their  no- 
torious  weakness   for   Americans    and    bring 


us  through  this  unhappy  Vietnamese  trans- 
action In  safety  and  peace 

TTiere,  like  the  government  officials.  I 
speak  from  faith,  not  from  the  facts;  know- 
ing, as  they  know,  that  faith — even  blind 
faith — can  sometimes  change  the  facts 

This  Is  Eric  Sevareld  In  New  York.  Good 
evening. 


ADDRESS  BY  AMBASSADOR 

CHARLES  LUCET  AND  INTERVIEW 
OF  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS COUVE  DE  MURVILLE,  OP 
FRANCE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  15,  His  Excellency  Charles  Lucet, 
French  Ambassador  tx)  the  United  States, 
made  a  most  interesting  address  ai  a 
luncheon  of  the  National  Press  Club. 
'nie  Ambassador's  remarks  clarify  the 
policies  of  his  Government  and  of 
President  de  Gaulle 

On  June  5,  M.  Couve  dc  Murville, 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
interviewed  by  the  Canadian  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.  His  comments  also  serve  to 
clarify  the  policies  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ambassador's  ad- 
dress and  the  Minister's  inter^'iew  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  ask  unarumous  con.sent  that  they  be 
printed  at  tnis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  interview  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AoDREbs  BY  His  Excelle.nct  Ch.'MU.es  Ltjcet 
French  Ambassador  to  tkz  UNnrc  States 
Before  the  National  Press  Clttb  LtTNCH- 
EON  ON  Wednesdat,  Jvne  15,  1966 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  welcome  and 
tell  you  hov^'  much  It  pleases  me  This  Is 
not  the  first  time,  of  course,  that  I  have  at- 
tended a  National  Press  Club  Luncheon- — 
even  among  the  honored  guests — but  it  la 
the  first  time  that  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  your  speaker,  and  that  is  quite 
another  thing. 

A  preliminary  remark  Is  needed :  I  have 
lived  In  this  city  and  country  which  I  love 
for  thirteen  years,  and  I  have  spent  here  the 
best  years  of  my  life.  Here  I  have  learned 
the  English  language  a  little,  but  its  pro-^ 
nunciatlon,  not  at  all.  I  h.^id  hoped  to  overf 
come  this  disability,  but  it  really  seems  to  pe 
"beyond  repair."  Perhaps  you  have  noticed 
that  my  accent  is  a  little  like  that  o!  Charles 
Boyer,  even  if  I  have  passed  the  age  ^f 
"bedroom  eyes"  i 

The  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more  de- 
lighted I  am  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  views.  After  all,  we  have  more  or 
less  the  same  duties  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  same  Job.  You  Inform  your  readers  of 
what  goes  on  In  a  world  which  you  observe 
with  cold.  Impartial,  photographic  eyes.  I, 
as  unbiased  as  you.  do  the  same,  with  one 
difference — I  ttave  fewer  readers. 

Having  returned  to  the  United  States  after 
an  absence  of  six  years,  I  natiiraliy  see  a  lot 
of  changes.  Those  of  you  who  have  recently 
been  in  my  country,  perhaps  after  a  long 
absence,  may  also  have  seen  a  striking  trana- 
formatlon  In  Prance,  and  this  Is  what  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  first. 

We  have  lived  through  two  wars,  and.  in 
addition,  between  1945  and  1962,  the  ordeal* 
of  two  colonial  wars  In  Indochina  stnd 
Algeria.  We  are  now  living  in  peace  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  of  our  history — 
since  1962,  to  be  exact. 

We  were  a  nation  with  a  falling  birth  rate 
that  was  slowly  moving  toward  Its  decline. 
Tills    trend    has    been    reversed.     Prance   Is 
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now  a  young  country      In  1986,  30%  of  her 
population  u  le«a  than  thirty  years  old. 

We  were  a  country  with  an  unstable  cur- 
rency and  a  deficit  In  our  trade  balance. 
How  many  former  French  statesmen  have 
you  seen  at  this  very  rostrum,  confessing 
that,  in  visiting  Washington,  their  purpose 
was  to  obtain  a  few  additional  dollars  from 
your  Treasviry?  And  they  really  could  do 
nothing  else.  But  since  1958 — following  a 
highly  successful  devaluation  and  an  In- 
dispensable stabilization  plan,  which  Is 
gradually  becoming  more  flexible— our 
economy  is  once  again  proep«lng.  Our  cur- 
rency is  strong,  and  we  are  repaying  our 
debts — some  of  them  before  they  are  due. 
Marshall  Plan  aid  and  our  own  efforts  have 
enabled  us.  at  the  proper  time,  to  start 
modernizing  ovir  industry  and  our  agricul- 
ture. We  can  now  continue,  on  oxir  own 
steam,  ready  to  face  the  rules  of  Interna- 
tional competition  with  no  outside  assist- 
ance. 

Lastly,  thanks  to  a  new  Constitution,  ap- 
proved by  the  nation,  we  have  regained  po- 
litical stability,  which  was  so  sorely  lacldng 
during  ths  two  preceding  Republics.  Need 
I  recall  that  we  had  38  different  Cabinets 
between  1918  and  1940.  and  34  different  ones 
between  1946  and  1958?  Since  1958  we 
have  had  only  two,  after  several  electoral 
consultations. 

Believe  me  that  I  do  not  say  all  this  to 
boast,  and  much  remains  to  be  done.  But 
In  today's  world,  the  world  of  1986,  Prance — 
If  not  on  the  scale  of  giants — Is  at  least  a 
nation  that  Is  young,  stable,  balanced  and 
prosperous. 

While  France  has  changed,  she  has  not 
thereby  abandoned  her  traditional  mission, 
which  Is  to  seek  to  weave  peacef\il  bonds 
with  her  neighbors,  and  first  of  all  to  help 
the  young  nations  that  have  juat  gained 
their  Independence. 

In  this  regard.  I  do  not  like  the  term  "na- 
tlonalLsm"  that  Is  frequently  applied  to 
us.  It  does  not  corresjwnd  to  the  reality  of 
Prance.  We  want  to  help,  and  we  wmnt  to 
cooperate. 

We  are  applying  our  aid.  aa  I  have  J\i8t 
said,  first  to  the  develo>plng  oountrlee,  and 
primarily  to  those  that  we  have  led  to  inde- 
pendence, aa  Is,  only  natural.  Recent  statis- 
tics show  that  while  the  United  States  alone 
provides  68%  of  all  forms  of  International 
aid.  Prance  ranks  second  with  16%.  If  you 
take  the  proportion  of  foreign  aid  and  gross 
national  product,  Prance's  aid  program  — 
which  totals  1.8%  of  the  G.N.P.— Is  slightly 
above  that  of  the  United  Statee.  And,  in  any 
case.  It  Is  higher  than  the  rate  of  1%  recom- 
mended by  the  United  Nations. 

Moreover,  Prance — far  from  wanting  to 
live  closed  In  by  her  frontiers — Is  at  this 
time  actively  participating  In  the  construc- 
tion of  Europe.  It  can  be  said  that— con- 
trary to  what  many  claim,  and  quite 
wrongly — this  Is  one  of  her  main  concerns. 
Tou  know  that  sluable  progress  has  recently 
been  made  In  this  area  Customs  duties  be- 
tween the  six  ooxintrles  forming  the  Com- 
mon Market  will  disappear  completely  by 
July  1st,  1988.  Already,  these  duties  are  only 
20 ''c  of  what  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
Rome  Treaty's  signature,  and  In  this  area  we 
are  eight  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

In  the  sphere  of  agriculture,  considerable 
progress  has  also  been  made  recently.  A 
month  ago.  the  Six  adopted  a  conunon  fi- 
nancial regulation  that  sets  the  conditions 
for  exporting  and  importing  agricultural 
products  Soon  each  product  will  have  a 
single  price  and  will  circulate  freely.  This 
Europe,  which  we  so  keenly  desire,  will  prob- 
ably achieve  Its  final  form — at  least  on  the 
economic  level — between  1988  and  1970. 
What  was  a  dream  many  years  ago,  and  even 
when  the  Treaty  was  signed  In  1957,  has  be- 
come a  concrete  reality 

Purthermore,  you  know  that  this  Europe 
of  the  Six  Is  not  limited  to  its  Initial  mem- 


bers. It  Is  ready  to  welcome  those  countries 
that  accept  Its  now-eetabllshed  rules  and 
that  feel  they  have  a  real  Eurojjean  voca- 
tion. It  Is  also  ready  to  push  forward  con- 
versations with  the  world's  other  great  eco- 
nomic and  conamerclal  powers — and  this  Is 
called  the  Kennedy  Round.  We  recognize 
the  benefits  of  broader,  and  simultaneously 
more  liberal.  International  trade. 

My  photographic  view  of  the  International 
scene  has  perhaps  been  slow  to  develop,  be- 
cause It  Is  such  a  complex  picture.  Prance 
Is  no  longer  what  she  was  right  after  the 
war;  Europe  Is  no  longer  what  It  was,  at 
least  not  on  the  economic  level.  Nor  on  the 
political  level. 

First,  a  majOT  event  has  taken  place — the 
French-German  reconciliation  sealed  by  the 
treaty  of  January  1963.  A  few  days  ago  at 
Verdun — and  the  choice  of  the  site  Is  espe- 
cially meaningful — General  de  Gaulle  re- 
called Prance's  desire  to  maintain  "direct  and 
privileged  relations"  with  that  Germany 
which  yesterday  had  done  her  so  much  harm. 
And  we  also  fully  realize  that  In  today's 
world.  If  we  want  to  Insure  peace,  Germany 
cannot  remain  a  divided  country  forever. 
Moreover,  German  reunification  Is  possible 
only  within  a  global  Europe  that  Itself  would 
cease  to  be  divided. 

But  there  Is  more.  Since  1948,  Europe — 
the  Ehirope  of  traditional  geographic  fron- 
Uers — has  been  divided  by  a  heavy  Iron  cxir- 
taln  that  made  all  contact  Impossible.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  Iron  cvu-taln  has  entirely 
risen,  but  It  Is  no  longer  so  opaque,  so  heavy. 
It  Is  a  fact  that,  due  to  sociological  develop- 
ments In  each  of  the  States,  taken  separately, 
due  to  slow  progress  In  conditions  and  ways 
of  life,  cracks  are  beginning  to  appear  and 
people  are  beginning  to  communicate.  It  Is 
a  slow  evolution,  but  app>arently  an  In^versl- 
ble  one.  The  development  of  exchanges  In 
people,  merchandise,  books  and  films  will 
only  accelerate.  Especially.  Is  there  not  a 
new  spirit  taking  shape,  and  would  it  be 
wise — remaining  cautious,  nonetheless — to 
Ignore  the  great  changes  occurring  and  not 
to  draw  certain  consequences  from  them? 
The  matter  therefore  involves  changing  the 
climate  so  as  to  engender  confidence  and 
pursuing  a  long-term,  but  not  a  dramatic 
policy. 

This  stirring  and  changing  world  goes  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  Europe.  The  commu- 
nist world,  as  everyone  knows,  is  no  longer  a 
monolithic  bloc,  and  two  great  powers  are 
now  vying  for  Its  leadership.  In  addition, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  have  opened  wide, 
and  the  number  of  United  Nations  members 
has  today  grown  to  118. 

I  am  not  here,  of  course,  to  draw  a  detailed 
picture  of  the  world,  but  to  point  out  that,  in 
the  face  of  a  reality  so  different  from  that 
which  prevailed  at  the  end  of  the  hostilities, 
F¥ance  Is  trying  to  adapt  herself  to  this 
changing  world  and.  If  possible,  to  foresee  Its 
further  transformation.  She  Is  not  doing  so 
by  yielding  to  some  scheme  for  grandeur  or 
hegemony  that  would  be  outside  her  means 
and  her  Intentions.  She  Is  doing  so  only  be- 
cause, being  free  of  mind  and  having  solved 
most  of  the  problems  that  have  been  pla- 
guing her  for  several  years,  she  can  serve  as  a 
link  and  op>en  some  doors  ia<xe  easily  than 
others  can. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Prance  la  trying 
to  move  away  from  her  oldest  friendships. 
We  know  to  which  world  of  Ideas  and  to 
which  spiritual  family  we  belong.  While  we 
think  that  the  times  have  changed,  we  do  not 
therefore  draw  the  conclusion  that  our 
friendship  with  the  United  States — a  friend- 
ship two  cent\u-les  old  and  cemented  on  so 
many  battlefields — is  any  less  dear  to  us. 
The  opposite  Is  true. 

We  want  to  remain  your  friend  and  your 
ally  within  the  Atlantic  alliance.  We  know 
that  this  alliance  is  still  Indispensable  for 
the  balance  and  peace  of  the  world.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  military  threat  is  so  great 


In  Europe  today.  But  if  this  threat  were  to 
be  revived,  you  know  which  side  we  would 
be  on.  I  think  we  proved  this  during  ths 
Berlin  and  Cuban  crises — and  you  know  It 
There  was  no  pKJsslble  doubt  about  our  de- 
termination then.  We  are  not  playing  tb* 
game  of  ephemeral  alliances. 

We  simply  say  that  the  alliance  Is  durabU 
and  necessary,  but  that  the  organization  It 
adopted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
cold  war,  and  perhaps  of  an  Imminent  war, 
should  In  our  opinion  be  revised  in  order  to 
take  the  worlds  changes  into  account.  In 
addition  to  It  we  wish  to  remain  In  class 
liaison  and  coopteratlon  with  our  other  part- 
ners to  face  eventualities  In  time  of  war. 

Prance — essentially  a  Catholic  country,  u 
you  know — was  considered  In  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  to  be  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Church,  and  this  was  true,  for  she  hti 
always  been  a  country  of  Intense  faith.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  what  Is  known  as  the  Gal- 
ilean spirit  has  always  existed  in  our  coun- 
try. By  this,  you  should  understand  tbst. 
In  matters  of  faith.  Prance  has  never  strayed 
from  the  straight  line,  and  that  she  has  nev- 
er been  tempted  by  chlsm,  which  Is  tanta- 
mount to  separation.  But.  at  the  same  time, 
when  not  dogma,  but  organization  or  current 
practice  were  involved,  we  have  always  up- 
held our  liberties  when  In  our  view  the; 
better  corresjxanded  to  a  desirable  evolution 
of  ideas. 

r>are  I  say,  without  forcing  things,  that 
there  are  some  analogies  in  the  present  situ- 
ation. PYance  Is  and  remains  the  daughter 
of  the  alliance.  Faithful,  Prance  remains  so 
in  her  traditional  Galilean  spirit:  the  alli- 
ance must  remain,  but  its  organization  and 
Its  spirit  should  take  Into  account  the  re- 
quirements of  a  changing  world. 

In  saying  this — and  this  will  close  my  re- 
marks—I am  well  aware  that,  outside  the 
customary  formulas,  I  again  find  the  old 
common  fund  of  Franco-American  relation*. 
That  Is  why  we  are  such  friends,  but  that  tj 
also  why  we  give  the  appearance  of  having 
had  so  many  quarrels  and  disputes  since  th* 
dawn  of  your  history.  The  thirteen  revolu- 
tionary colonies  upheld  certain  principles, 
around  which  we  rallied  together.  New  a»- 
plratlons  were  seeking  a  form  of  expression, 
and  above  the  ruins  of  the  ancien  rigime, 
the  idea  of  democracy  was  new  to  Europe  u 
well  as  to  America.  Since  that  time  we,  llks 
you,  have  had  the  habit  and  formidable  priv- 
ilege of  raising  questions  to  others.  A  time 
comes  when  the  formulas  harden,  and  when 
we  must  look  for  a  new  form  of  intellectual 
ferment.  I  hope  I  have  demonstrated  that 
for  our  part,  we  are  In  no  way  being  nar- 
row-minded or  backward-looking  in  this 
matter.  That  Is  why.  today  as  yesterday,  I 
am  placing  my  stakes  in  the  future  of 
Franco- American  relations. 


SAN  JUAN  DAY 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
June  24  Is  San  Juan  Day.  It  Is  a  day 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  It 
Is  a  day  that  reminds  us  of  America's 
outstanding  Puerto  Rlcan  community. 
San  Juan  itself  is  the  beautiful  capital 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  was  one  of  the  first 
great  cities  of  the  New  World.  When 
Columbus  discovered  Puerto  Rico  he 
named  the  entire  island  San  Juan 
Bautlsta.  During  the  three  centuries 
after  Its  discovery  Puerto  Rico  was  the 
center  of  International  rivalry  and  iobds 
fleets  tried  to  fight  past  the  great  fort 
that  guarded  the  harbor  of  San  Juan. 
In  the  19th  century  the  arts  and  com- 
merce of  the  Island  began  to  flourish.  In 
1899  Puerto  Rico  passed  from  Spanish 
to  American  sovereignty. 
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The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  long 
had  a  tradition  of  progressive  democratic 
government.  They  are  proud  that  they 
as  a  group  have  the  ability  to  make 
democracy  work.  Luis  Munoz  Rivera, 
the  George  Washington  of  Puerto  Rico, 
started  that  tradition  when  he  forced  the 
Spanish  to  grant  the  island  a  charter 
of  autonomy. 

This  tradition  lives  today  In  the  per- 
sons of  Mayor  Donna  Felicia  de  Gautler 
and  Mr.  Luis  Muiioz-Marin,  the  great 
Puerto  Rlcan  statesman.  Mrs.  Gautler 
Is  the  dynamic  and  charming  lady  who  is 
the  mayor  of  San  Juan.  She  has  visited 
Chicago  and  because  of  her  reputation 
for  courage  and  honesty  in  government 
she  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
people  of  my  home  city.  Mr.  Marin  Is 
the  former  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  who 
conceived  and  directed  Operation  Boot- 
strap. This  program,  thanks  to  the 
deiication  of  Mr.  Marin,  has  revitalized 
the  entire  Puerto  Rlcan  economy. 

Many  Puerto  Ricans  have  come 
to  live  on  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States  and  like  all  of  the  different  groups 
who  have  landed  on  our  shores  they  have 
found  u.s  to  be  strange  and  at  times  diffi- 
cult. But  few  people  have  adapted 
•Jiemselves  as  rapidly  or  as  successfully 
as  the  Puerto  Ricans.  and  few  have  had 
so  many  outstanding  individuals  repre- 
senting them  in  all  phases  of  American 
life.  Teodoro  Moscoso  w^as  the  head  of 
the  entire  Alliance  for  Progres.s  under 
the  Kennedy  administration.  Jose  Ferrer 
is  noted  for  his  acting  genius,  Jesus  Maria 
Sanroma  is  a  famous  pianist,  Orlando 
Cepeda  is  a  baseball  star  of  the  first  rank, 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Pedro  del  Valle  was  deco- 
rated for  braveiy  at  Guadalcanal  and 
was  my  commanding  general  in  the  1st 
Marine  Division. 

All  Americans  are  proud  of  our  ties 
with  Puerto  Rico,  and  we  know  that  our 
destiny  and  that  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
community  are  inseparable. 


DESIGNATION  OF  HAWAII  AS  A 
PLACE  OF  REST  A^D  RECUPERA- 
TION FOR  SERVICEMEN  IN  \TET- 

NAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  recently  announced 
'^t  Hawaii  would  be  designated  a  rest 
and  recuperation  area  for  sei-vicemen  in 
Vietnam. 

This  decision  was  very  gratifying  to  me 
a.'^d  to  the  hundreds  of  wives  of  service- 
men in  Vietnam  who  live  in  Hawaii  or 
who  remained  behind  in  Hawaii  when  the 
25th  Di\'ision  and  elements  of  the  1st 
Marine  Bripade  were  ordered  to  Vietnam. 

Many  of  these  women  wrote  letters  to 
aie  and  a  number  were  sent  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  their  study  be- 
fore the  final  decision  to  go  ahead  was 
made 

If  there  are  no  objections.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  these  letters  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
V'  follows : 

ScHoriELD.  Hawah. 

April  27.  19€6. 
Dfa«  Senator   Inoute:    I   am   one  of   the 
"I'M  of  our  25th  Division  that  are  now  serv- 
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Ing  our  Country  in  Viet  Nam.  and  am  writing 
hoping  you  can  help  us  with  the  R  &  R 
problem.  I  can't  believe  the  statement  that 
wa.-  in  our  Star  Bulletin  that  It  would  be 
wo.se  for  our  men  morale  to  have  to  come 
home  &  leave  there  fumliy  again,  to  me  its 
a  poor  excuse,  do  the  people  in  Washington 
realize  what  it  h&s  done  to  there  morale  now. 

We  have  appreciate  everything  you  have 
done  &  are  still  doing  for  our  fighting  men 
in  Viet  Nam. 

We  want   to   thank  you   and   we   are  still 
hoping  &  praying. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Stephen  Wedding. 


ScHoriELD  Barracks.  Hawaii. 

May  2,  1966. 

Dear  Sir:  My  husband  Is  serving  his  13  mo 
tour  of  duty  In  Viet  Nam  with  the  25th  Inf 
Dlv.  formerly  station  at  Schofleld  Bks., 
Hawaii. 

Earlier  this  year  Hawaii  was  under  con- 
sideration as  an  R  &  R  area  for  men  serving 
in  Viet  Nam. 

Sir  our  husbands  left  with  hopes  of  re- 
turning here  for  R  &  R  Many  of  the  wives 
are  remaining  here  at  Schofleld  so  they  can 
be  together  again  even  if  only  for  a  few  days. 
I  know  myself  I  had  a  daughter  born  3  days 
before  my  husband*  left  and  I  would  be 
happy  if  he  could  only  see  the  kids  again  If 
only  for  a  little  while. 

I  also  believe  that  if  the  men  know  they 
have  the  privilege  of  returning  to  their  fam- 
ilies for  R  &  R  they  can  defend  their  coun- 
try and  government  with  all  the  honor  and 
pride  of  being  American  soldiers.  I  know  in 
my  husbands  letters  he  say  all  that  keep's 
the  Guy's  going  Is  looking  forward  to  coming 
home  to  their  family  in  Hawaii. 

There  have  been  statements  saying  It  is 
to  expensive  to  return  these  men  to  Hawaii 
Have  these  people  considered  how  much 
money  the  U.S.  Is  loeing  by  (orclng  our  men 
to  otlier  foreign  country  and  denying  them 
the  rlgiit  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
families? 

Sir  will  you  please  support  our  efforts  to 
let  our  fighting  men  return  to  their  homes 
for  a  break  in  their  tour. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  morale  of 
our  men  and  the  morale  of  the  wives  and 
children  waiting  for  their  return  will  be 
strengthened  by  being  reunited  again  We 
have  gone  through  the  sorrow  of  being  sep- 
arated and  it  reially  hurts.  But  the  happi- 
ness of  l)clng  with  my  husband  for  even  a 
few  day's  du^ll^g  his  tour  will  give  us  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to  ajid  a  beautiful 
memory  to  look  back  on  during  the  remain- 
ing mo.  he  is  serving  in  Viet  Nam. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  Interest 
and  concern  of  this  matter.  Please  let  us 
know  what  we  can  do  to  help  our  Guy's  get 
R-R  In  Hawaii. 

Yours  truly, 

Sp6c.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Vaughn. 


April  13,  1966. 

Dear  Mr.  Inottte:  How  happy  you  made 
myself  and  countless  others  that  you  will 
continue  your  fight  to  make  Hawaii  an  R.  & 
R  station  for  Ihe  military. 

Please  continue  to  do  all  you  can  to  get 
it  approved.  Indeed  it  will  bolster  morale 
and  help  keep  families  together,  and  help 
have  more  people  of  an  emotionll  and  mental 
frame  of  inind. 

It  Will  do  untold  &  Immeasurable  good  for 
w-ives  and  husband  &  children.  We  will  have 
happier  &  healthier  peace  of  mind.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  of  course  it  will  bring  more 
"revenue"  into  Hawaii  &  keep  more  i>eople 
here — and  even  those  of  us  who  live  "on 
Post"  must  do  shopping  in  civilian  stores  & 
purchase  clothes  etc.  in  civilian  shops.  My 
main  reason  I'm  sure  you  understand  is  that 
it  will  mean  so  much  to  be  reunited  even 


briefly  with  my  husband  &  the  children  wlU 
t>eneat  immensely. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  any  help. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  H.  , 

3608  A  ScHoriELD  Barsacks  APO 
San  Francisco,  Calit.. 

May  6.  1966. 

Senator  Daniel  K.  iNom. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Armed  Forces  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  I  received  the  enclosed  signatures  as  a 
token  of  their  support  in  our  campaign  ask- 
ing reconsideration  In  designating  Hawaii  as 
an  R&R  center  for  our  liusbands  now  m 
Viet  Nam.  Permission  was  granted  to  for- 
ward them  on  to  you.  I  hope  they  can  be  of 
some  help  to  you  concerning  this  vital  Issue 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Patricu  A  Mzllee 

Martha  Nahamura,  Lei  Taite,  Doris  Haya- 
kawa,  Zlliah  Puaala  Young,  Pilomena  Cadian, 
Sue  Sugal,  Lucille  Devers,  Valeri&mo  Rabot, 
Hazel  K.  Ho.  Robert  Masch. 

Mary  Anne  Halnie.  Elsie  Green.  Anna  Oliver. 
Prank  Farrelly.  Mrs.  Alex  Donlnye,  Mickey 
Gib,  Thelma  Cochrane.  Terry  Sculd.  Sgt  Ed- 
ward K.  lona,  Jr  .  Edward  K.  lona,  Sr. 

John  F.  WilllRms.  SF  WliUam  E.  Gulf. 
Mltzl  Pugh.  Pear:  Fuller.  Herbert  Cherry. 
Pumle  Nishlmura.  Charles  E  Powell,  Isabel 
Roberta.  Janet  C   Casomina.  Maxlne  Pavne 

Elizabeth  Kepllino,  MiUlcent  L.  'viela, 
Blanche  Anguay,  Rachel  P.  IgastA,  Dolores 
Zolteh,  Dorothy  L.  Ho,  Juanlta  M.  Thil,  Slilr- 
ley  W.  Brlggs,  George  Upeda 

Prances  Chef.  Sinclair  Psl,  Mildred  Baker, 
Eleanor  Azeuldo,  Margie  Denman,  Mrs.  Lud- 
wlck  Raymond.  John  Dagmond.  Mrs  Marv  K. 
Waiolama.  R  K  Cathy  K  Wau!eman.  Au- 
drey L   Moon. 

Iwalane  Gomard.  R«rl  Kan  Lane,  Robert 
Mlyorato,  Stan  Arjarato,  Rose  Kamlbon.  Lo- 
rean  H.  Spell.  May  Chambers,  Peggy  Medelro, 
Minnie  Pallon.  Pauline  Mumford. 

Constance  E  Costo.  Etonald  J,  Coats,  Rose 
Cleveland.  Deas  Lnateemote.  Prances  Asano, 
Phillip  C.  Fraza,  Amy  Cummlngs.  Janet 
Galson.  Stephen  Kam,  Martha  K   A.  Enoe. 

Jo  Ramos,  Adrian  R  Ramif.  Robert  S.  Tate. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Sklbrinski.  Mrs.  M.  Silva.  James 
R.  Avar,  Andrew  W.  Miller.  Richard  Qulnn, 
Patricia  Esplritu.  Matilda  W.  Ching 

Salome  O  Poster.  Mrs  Kathleen  McMahon, 
Frieda  S.  Yokoprina,  Mrs.  Lanls  Mellker.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Paloma,  William  Paloma.  Da\1d  H. 
Malyise,  Rona  KaUngo,  Vivian  P  Willing, 
AnnaP  Willing. 

April  22.  1966. 

Dear  Senator  Inovye:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  plead  with  you  to  help  us.  con- 
cerning the  matter  of  rest-and-recreauon  In 
Hawaii 

Some  of  these  men  in  war  has  families 
here.  I  know  it  would  help  there  morale,  if 
they  can  see  and  be  with  there  families,  If 
only  for  two  days. 

My  husband  was  in  Viet  Nam  when  our 
younger  daughter  was  born.  He  was  home 
for  eight  months  before  he  left  for  thirteen 
months.  I  am  not  complaining  or  feeling 
sorry  for  myself. 

I  am  proud  of  my  husband  and  the  men 
that  are  serving  in  Viet  Nam 

But  as  a  Wife  and  mother  with  two  girls. 
I  dcn't  think  there  are  any  words  in  the 
dictionary  that  will  explain  why  we  are  in 
war.  We're  not  asking  much.  We  Just  want 
otir  husbands  home  for  a  couple  of  days 
with  their  children,  before  returrdng  to  corn- 
bat. 

What  can  a  strange  country  do  to  there 
morale,  except  a  little  more  depressed 

We  are  hoping  you  can  help  us      Tliank 
you  for  taking  your  time  to  read  this  letter. 
We  know  your  a  busy  man 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Rosx  M.  ANozasoN. 
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Hawaii. 
April  27,  196e 

DuAR  Senator  Inoutk:  The  reason  I  am 
wrltUig  Is  lor  two  reasons.  One  Is  to  say 
ThanH  you  for  all  you  have  done  already  to 
help  Hawaii  to  become  a  rest,  area  for  men 
on  dutv  in  Viet  Nam.  The  other  Is  to  ask 
you  p:ed..se  on  behalf  of  all  families  on  Scho- 
fleld  und  surrounding  areas  to  continue  your 
efforts  to  get  Fi&R  for  our  husbands.  I  can't 
describe  the  disappointment  all  of  us  felt 
when  told   RAR  to  Hawaii   was  out. 

Actually  I  feel  It  Is  even  harder  for  the 
fighting  men  than  for  the  families  as  they 
h.ive  been  looking  forward  to  this  so  very 
much  Miybe  In  some  way  yo\i  will  be  able 
to  make  these  people  in  Washington  under- 
stand that  the  war  effort  would  be  Improved 
with  these  men's  morale  built  up  Instead  of 
torn  down.  I'm  sure  every  soldier  would  re- 
turn to  his  Job  f.ir  better  able  to  do  a  good 
Job  after  being  able  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
his  family.  The  cost  should  not  present  a 
problem  as  there  aren't  that  many  men  with 
famir.es  on  Oahu.  With  planes  coming  and 
going  from  there  so  often  It  would  seem  these 
men  could  come  with  no  cost  to  the  Govt. 
Piease  continue  to  support  our  cause.  All 
25th  Div    wives  are  counting  on  you. 

I  will  close  by  saying  Thank  you. 
Sincerclv. 

Mrs.  BuRi.  Branhan. 

Haw.\ii, 
April  29,  1966. 
Dbar    Sni     I   am   one   of   the   many   dlsap- 
polnt<><i    Army    wives    who    was    left   here   in 
Hawaii  thinking  her  husband  would  be  com- 
ing home  on  R.R. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  Sir.  My  husband  Isn't 
any  better  than  tiie  next  man  to  fight  In  this 
war.  But  he  doe.s  love  his  family  very  much. 
It  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  on  us  here  and 
our  husband's  but,  we  was  told  there  would 
be  R  R   here  in  Hawaii. 

I  do  hope  there  Is  some  way  you  can  help 
U8  out.  and  may  God  bless  you  In  each  step 
you  take. 

Yours  truly. 

NLrs.  Bobby  L.  Cox. 

SCHOFIELD     HaWAH. 

April  12.  2968. 
Senator  Danul  Inoute. 
Wa.'^htngton   DC  \ 

De.ar  Mr  iNorvE  I  am  a  wife  of  a  service 
man  now  serving  In  Viet  Nam  Presently.  I 
am  iivlni?  in  Hawaii  along  with  many  other 
husbandle.sa  families.  When  our  husbands 
left  last  Jan  it  was  a  rumor  that  Ohau. 
Hawaii  would  be  made  Into  a  rest  and  recu- 
peration center  for  our  fighting  men  In  Viet 
Nam  Recently  some  of  our  men  have  put 
In  for  a  week's  leave  for  rest  and  recuperation 
In  May  or  June  and  it  was  rejected.  They 
were  told  to  take  their  leaves  In  some  other 
Asian  country  other  than  Hawaii.  I  don't 
think  this  Is' fair  to  a  Fighting  man  or  to 
his  family  that  awaits  his  return  home  for  a 
visit.  We  ask  o>irselves  why  can't  our  men 
spend  their  money  here  In  our  own  country 
and  why  should  a  marrletl  man  spend  his 
valuable  leave  In  some  other  country  when 
thev  had  much  rather  be  at  home  with  their 
families  I  think  we  owe  this  much  to  our 
nghting  men  in  Viet  Nam  to  choose  their 
own  places  of  rest  and  recuperation.  Any- 
thing you  could  do  for  us  in  this  respect 
would  greatly  be  appreciated. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Coy  Crosby. 


May  1.  1966. 
Senator  D\Nlf;l  K.  Inouye, 
Hauan  S!atr  Senator, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  .Sir  My  husband  Is  serving  his  13- 
month  tour  of  duty  in  Viet  Nam  with  the 
25th  Infantry  Division  formerly  stationed  at 
Schofleld  Barracks,  Hawaii. 


Earlier  this  year  Hawaii  was  under  con- 
sldf-rntion  as  an  R  «:  R  lRe=t  and  Recuf>era- 
tloni    Area  for  men  serving  In   Viet  Nam 

Sir.  our  husbands  left  with  the  hope  of 
returning  here  for  R  &  R.  Many  of  the 
wives  and  children  are  remaining  here  at 
Schofleld  so  they  car.  be  together  agni:i  even 
if  only  for  a  few  days  I  believe  that  If  the 
men  know  they  have  tlie  privilege  of  return- 
ing to  their  families  for  R  *  R.  thev  can  de- 
fend their  coimtry  and  government  with- all 
the  honor  and  pride  of  being  Americans 
Thfi  encouragement  they  have  In  knowing 
they  can  return  here  will  build  our  men'.s 
morale  and  give  them  even  more  desire  and 
determination  to  end  this  conflict  and  to 
.show  the  other  nations  that  we  value  our 
freedom  and  we  will  fight  to  defend  these 
freedonis  in  other  countries,  too. 

Tliere  have  been  statements  saying  It  is 
too  expensixe  to  return  these  men  to  Hawaii. 
Have  these  pei>ple  considered  how  much 
money  the  United  States  Is  losing  by  forc- 
ing our  men  to  other  countries  and  deny- 
ing them  the  right  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  famines'' 

Sir,  will  you  please  support  our  efforts  to 
let  our  fighting  men  return  to  their  homes 
for  a  break  in  their  tours. 

It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  morale  of 
our  men  and  the  morale  of  the  wives  and 
children  waiting  for  their  return  will  be 
strengthened  by  being  reunited  again.  ^We 
have  gone  through  the  sorrow  of  being 
separated  and  it  really  hurts.  But  the  hap- 
piness of  being  with  my  husband  for  even  a 
few  days  during  his  tour  will  give  us  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to  and  a  beautiful 
memory  to  l(X>k  back  on  during  the  remain- 
ing months  he  Is  serving  In  'Vietnam. 

Thank   you    very   much   for   your   interest 
and  concern  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Helen  A.  Enebo. 


Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Care  or 
FPO,  San  Francisco, 

April  30. 1966. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inottye, 
US  Senate, 

Crrmmittee  on  Aryned  Services. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washingtcnt.  D  C 

Oenti.emen:  We  enclose  a  letter  regarding 
the  reopening  of  the  Rest  and  Relaxation 
Center  for  Hawaii  Issue  along  with  lists  of 
signatures  of  service  wives  who  have  re- 
mained in  Hawaii. 

This  began  with  a  few  wives  and  due  to 
favorable  publicity  it  has  snowballed  into 
an  Island  wide  project.  The  response  has 
been  tremendous  and  we  have  been  very 
pleased  that  not  only  service  wives  have 
called  but  civilians  and  ex-servicemen  and 
even  teenagers  are  offering  to  assist  with  it. 
It  is  Indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  these 
people  are  Interested  In  our  problems  and 
are  willing  to  help  us. 

The  letter  explains  fully  our  reasons  for 
requesting  that  the  ii-sue  be  reconsidered 
We  are  sending  copies  of  this  letter  ancT  the 
signatures  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee It  Is  our  hope  that  you  will  give  this 
matter  your  attention  and  assist  us  in  getting 
this  done. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs   Nannette  M.  Field.s. 
Enclosure.'). 

Permlsilon  is  hereby  granted  to  enter  this 
In  the  Congressional  Record 

Nannette   M    Fields. 

Marine   Corps   Air   Station,   Care 
or:  San  Francisco. 

April  26.1966. 
Hon   Daniel  K   Inotyc.. 

VS.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
442  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.ih.tngton.  DC 

Gentlemen  I  have  been  asked  to  write  to 
you  on  behalf  of  the  service  wives  who  have 


signed  the  attached  page  regarding  the  des- 
ignation of  Hawaii  as  a  Rest  and  Relaxation 
Center  for  our  husbands  who  are  curreuily 
serving  in  Viet  Nam. 

Our  main  reiison  for  remaining  In  Hawaii 
is  that  we  fee!  c!o.-,er  to  our  husbands  here 
and  most  especially  t>ecause  we  hoped  ttiat 
the  R  &  R  would  come  through.  Our  let- 
ters to  our  husband.s  and  their  letters  to  us 
were  liUed  with  plans  and  hopes  and  dreams 
tor  tills  short  leave  we  would  h.i\e  t<j>gfther 
A  year  Is  a  very  long  time  and  all  of  us  feel 
it  would  help  iinnieiibely  to  be  able  to  see 
our  husbands  halfway  through  It.  They 
feel  this  way  too! 

Since  the  announcement  was  made  that 
Hawaii  would  not  be  made  an  H  &  R  Center, 
their  letters  reflet-t  how  low  their  piorale  is. 
We  get  complaints  about  the  heat,  the  cold 
water  showers,  how  p(x>rly  they  sleep,  the 
poor  food  and  a  hundred  other  things  wluch 
were  never  liientioned  before  We  are  con- 
vinced this  is  due  only  to  poor  morale  No, 
Gentlemen,  saying  goodbye  twice  would 
never  lower  our  husband's  morale- -on  the 
contrary,  a  few  days  at  home  with  us  would 
rai.He  u  far  more  than  spending  them  in  some 
lonely  hotel  in  a  city  far  from  home. 

It  is  our  underst,\ndlng  that  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  considering  a  stateside  loca- 
tion was  the  need  to  keep  U  S  dollars  In 
our  Country  Since  we  have  learned  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  our  husbands  comine 
home,  many  of  them  have  asked  us  to  !iy  to 
Japan  and  oUier  R.  fi  R.  centers  to  meet 
them  for  their  out  of  country  leave.s.  This 
will  ent.ill  a  mlnimiun  cost  of  each  family 
of  approximately  $1.0uo,  including  the  com- 
inerlcal  air  fare.  Needless  to  say,  ihi.s  »111 
work  a  definite  hardship  on  some  families  ^i 
especially  those  where  children  are  Involved. 
Our  hu^bands  do  fully  realize  this  but  if  It 
is  Important  enough  to  them  to  ;usk  lis.  some- 
how we  will  make  arrangements  Uj  go.  In 
addition,  the  amount  uf  U.S.  C^urrency  going 
into  these  other  countries  will  certainly  be 
fantiistlc. 

Our  understanding  of  the  R.  &  R.  program 
Is  that  the  men  get  to  choose  tlieir  own 
destination.  In  view  of  this,  we  feel  that 
the  men  whose  wives  have  remained  in 
Hawaii  would  make  up  the  majority  of  those 
who  would  come  here  as  the  unmarried  men 
may  prefer  to  visit  the  more  exotic  offer- 
ings. We  therefore  feel  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  renovate  Port  DeRu.ssy  as  most 
of  the  men  would  stay  In  their  homes  and 
the  few  single  men  could  be  accomodated  in 
one  of  the  many  available  hotels 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  you  will  accept 
this  letter  In  the  spirit  in  which  It  was 
written — simjily  a  statement  of  our  views 
and  our  husbands  views  on  the  matter  and 
our  hope  that  this  Issue  which  Is  so  very 
important  to  our  husbands  luid  to  us  will 
be  reopened. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  Nannette  M.  Fields. 

Enclosure 

Mr.s  Liiura  Blakey.  Mrs  Barbara  Buttke, 
Mrs  Kathryn  Kee.  Mrs.  Theresa  Collins.  Mrs 
Georgia  L  Widener,  Evangel  L.  Davis,  Mrs 
Catherine  Phllll[)e,  Mrs  Rita  Pace.  Mrs 
Darlene  Patton.  Mrs.  Bobbie  L  Baker.  Mrs 
Kav  K  Conklln.  Mrs  Jacqueline  O  Zerliato. 
Mrs  Julia  DaUgcon.  Mrs.  David  G.  Sohnabel. 
Mrs.  Nannette  Fields.  Mrs.  Ursula  Tshlkawa. 

ApRH.  26,  1966 
Mrs    Patton:    Below   Is   signature   for  at- 
taching to  petition  for  Hawaii  R.  &  R- 
Thanks. 

Edith  J.  Zl-nioa 


j(   Bradley,   Mrs.   Pauline   L.   Rudolph,   Mrs. 
Tli..'niii.-  Bcitudette   (ves). 

iL'.-'  fiosle  E.  Foster.  Mrs.  Amellne  Belcher, 
M.-S  M.i.-^ie  G.  Dudley.  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Wll- 
iou,  Mrs.  Tsurue  Wood.  Mrs.  Sylvia  Russell, 
Itre.  Joan  Fisher,  Mrs  Maruska  Houser.  Chl- 
sabeffe  Dixon.  Anna  T.  Hollue,  Sara  Ardrey, 
jliHiiUe  Warhado,  Ellcie  'V.  Undquisl,  Mryiia 
A.Tialler. 

Virginia  Steele,  Joana  Barrozo.  Atina  Maria 
Ailtin.  Beabe  FYoet,  Elaine  Flandera,  Marie 
Dudley,  Lllde  McCoy.  Jannle  Salley,  M  L 
Welsh.  Rose   Wilson,   Helen  Gonsiilzes. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  P.  Kashack,  llHth  Arty.;  Mrs. 
Betty  L.  Sltz,  2nd  Bu.,  35th  Inf  :  Mrs.  Helena 
Rather.  1st  Bn.  35lh  Inf.,  Mrs.  Tonne  Esque, 
Co.  A.  25th  .^vn.;  Mrs  Kay  Bennett,  1st  Bn. 
jth  Inf.  |M) ;  Mrs.  Tolsue  Jarvls,  2nd  Bn.  14th 
M..  Mrs.  Iku  S.  Hyrne.  25th  Admin.  Co. 
iPSD);  Mrs.  Relko  Tliomas,  Hq.  Co.  69th 
Armor.:  Mrs.  Suzanne  Scott,  4th  Bn..  9th 
Inf;  Mrs.  Elko  Klght.  Hq.  Hq.  Co..  25th  Inf. 
Div.; 

Mrs.  Hldeko  Mlflad,  HHO  &.  Co.  Sport 
Corad.  25th  Div.;  Mrs  Rennell  R.  Crawford. 
HHC  2  S  School,  25  Div.;  Sarah  E.  Fleming, 
KHC  l.st  Bdc..  25th  Inf  Div  ;  Peggy  S  Kubo. 
158th  Engr.  Bn.,  B  Co  ;  Addle  P.  Garland. 
3934C  Nelson  St.;  Daisy  M.  Smart,  317 -B 
Millett  ."^t  :  Canal  Mantnay.  2nd  Bn.  14th  Inf.; 
Ruth  Mwbley.  HHC  Isl  Brig.  25th  Div.;  Rita 
It-,  i  7lh  Bn.  nth  Arty.;  Starrett  Stevens, 
i:h  Bn..  9th  Inf.,   1st  Bde, 

Mrs.  James  R  De  Uouln,  Mrs.  Sorjoke 
Wilder,  Mrs.  'Voshlko  Youso,  Mrs  Yamada, 
ilrs.  Keiko  Harris,  Mrs  Siichiko  Wedlock, 
Mrs  Duane  Wilson,  Mrs.  Setsuko  Klkemoto, 
Mrs.  Emlko  Coiy.  Mrs    Tashiko  Vlenzle. 

Mrs.  Christine  N.  How.  Mrs  Hector  Serna, 
Mrs,  Conception  G.  Lanet.  Mrs.  Ramona  Y. 
Nicolas.  Mrs.  Bernardita  D  Luabena.  Mrs 
Patricia  A.  Miller.  Mrs.  FraJik  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  La'Verne  Sh;trp.  Mrs.  Beverly 
J.  Ballard,  Anna  Barfield. 

April  26.   1966. 

Dear    Mrs.     Patton:    Please     include     our 

signatures  to  the  letter  which  will  be  sent  to 

the  US.  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Oiir  husbands  are  also  serving  In  Viet  Nam. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs  Gaile  MacMichael. 
Mrs.  Galle  MacMichael,   Mrs.   I.   V.  Faxon, 
Mrs.  Vincent  R.  Foulkes. 


Waipahu.  Hawah, 

ApHl  27.  1966 
Mas.  Patton:   I  would  like  my  name  added 
w  your  letter   requesting    Hawaii    be   recon- 
sidered as  an  R   and   R  center. 
Thank  you, 

Maxine  I.  Ritter. 

I  feel  that  the  proposed  "Rest  and  Recrea- 
tion" for  our  meti  In  Viet  Nam  should  be 
located  here  in  Hawaii  and  not  In  a  foreign 
wuntry. 

Mrs.  Willam  T.  Elston. 
Mrs.  Sheila  B    Davls 
Mrs.  Marvin  B.  Manning. 
Mrs.   Fannie  L    Little. 
Mrs    Marilyn  E    Dale. 


For  R  and  R: 

Mrs.  Rose  M  McCoy.  Mrs  Marie  Fulmer, 
Mrs.  Donna  Penlsten,  Mrs  Mary  A  Sullivan 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Garber  lyes).  Mrs  Leonara 
J  Brlsco,  Mrs.  Ronald  J.  Pascual,  Mrs  Jack  A 
Dozler,  Mrs.  Suem  T.  Sampson.  Mrs.  Lois  Mc- 
Gregor. Mrs.   Patricia   Nalshitt,   Mn-    Bernlce 


We  want  R&R  in  Hawaii  for  our  servlce- 
»«  In  Viet  Nam  ;  ^ 

Mrs.  James  P.  McCllntock,  R  R  i?l,  Box 
"l-B.Waialua,  Hawaii 

Mrs   H.  E.  Shaw,  8  Malulu  PL.  Wahlawa, 

Hawaii. 

Mrs  ."^abiu-o  Kuboto,  1932  Klnlohu  St., 
*ahlawa   Hawaii. 

Mrs  Nacllne  Chambers,  4959c  Hendrlck  St.. 
Schofleld  Barracks. 

Mrs  Janet  Klrtu,  94-223  Pupukul  St., 
*»!pahu, 

^^  L  O  Ennis,  59-lRlEKe  Nul  Rd.,  Sun- 
set Beach.  Hawaii. 

Mrs^  Edward  L.  Naorz.  348  Circle  Mouhn 
P'_Aohlr,wa.  Hawaii. 

Jm  D*  ^  Qulckman,  3  A  Cav.;  Karen  Hovt. 
"a  angade;    Lady   A.   Johnson,    llth    Artil- 


lery; Alice  M.  Bulger.  65th  Engineers  Br.; 
Charlotte  A  Snyder.  3  4  Cav.,  Esther  L. 
Dube.  3  Bde  ;  Alberta  M.  Meilo.  3rd  Bde.; 
Yuome  Branham,  69th  Armdr  :  Mrs.  Bobby 
L.  Cox,  Co.  B,  25th  Avn.  Bn.;  Mrs.  Miirgaret 
Wedding.  Co.  "C  "  2nd  Bn  27  Inf. 

Mrs.  Silvia  L.  Smith,  3  Bde;  Annie  M  Ware, 
725th  Main.  Bn.;  PoUyanna  R.  Lawrence, 
725th  Main.  Bn.;  Mrs.  Judith  Ann  Dake, 
Troop  "A"  3rd  Recon  Sqd  4th  Cav.;  Mrs 
PecoUa  M  Boone,  25th  Avn  Bn.  Co.  B:  Mrs. 
Jjtnies  Evrard,  Hq  1  Bn  14  Inf.;  Mrs.  Jones, 
Hq.  1  Bn.  14  Inf.:  Mrs  Ivan  Crandall.  HHT. 
3rd  Sqdn.,  4th  Cav.;  Mrs.  Hart  Akagl.  44th 
Bn.;  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Jones,  Co.  B  25th  Avn  Bn 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Price,  USAR  GAR;  Mrs.  Katie 
Pivrtln.  25th  Inf  Div  Arty,  Mrs.  Moe  L. 
Wooters,  125th  Slg.  Bn.  Co'  B.  Mrs.  Myrtes 
L  Gllmore,  125th  Signal  Bn  Hqs.,  Hqs.  Div.; 
Mrs.  Arthur  K.  Goto,  Mrs.  Bert  M.  Yama- 
guchl,  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Pelizzari,  Mrs.  Johnnie 
C.  Whitfield,  Mrs.  Jo  Anne  V.  Galdes,  Mrs. 
Marlon  Lyons. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Henley,  Mrs.  Earl  E.  Griffith, 
Mrs.  George  A.  Weaver.  Mrs.  Robert  Selgler, 
Mrs.  James  H.  Dare,  Mrs.  Douglas  K.  Allen, 
Mrs.  Mickey  Shaw;  Mrs.  Geraldine  Madrigal, 
Mrs.  Christel  E  Engum,  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Holt, 
Mrs   William  L.  Ferguson. 

Mrs.  Betty  Regan.  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Cay  ton, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Agnew.  Mary  H.  Nelson,  Charlyne 
M.  Rlggs,  Lillian  M.  Lambert,  Mrs  Kyoko 
Cawley.  Mrs.  George  P.  Jacang,  Beatrice 
Curry, 

Mrs.  James  C.  Bosworth,  Mrs.  Jessie  M. 
Doyle,  Mrs.  Marie  B.  Chun,  Mrs.  Robert  L 
Sloane,  Mrs.  William  M.  Connor,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Lee  M.  Abbott,  Mrs.  Robert  Miller.  Mrs.  Mi- 
guel A.  Perez.  Mrs.  D.  S.  Deblcv.  Mrs.  John 
P.  Irving. 

Mrs.  Faith  D.  Napute,  Linda  M.  Braun, 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Braun,  Jr  ,  Mrs.  Frances  L 
Russell,  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Fish.  Mrs.  Jerome  H. 
Ongles,  Mrs.  Edward  B  Keyes,  Mrs.  Ann 
(Luclo)   E.  Ygueravlde.  Mr^    Geo.  E.  Martz. 

Sue  Wilson,  Opal  Holmes,  Yolanda  Byrd, 
Patricia  Cahlll,  Dorothy  Jose,  Frank  Gross- 
mer.  Annie  Franklin,  Prlscllla  Ferriman, 
Mrs.  Wllma  Edmundson.  Mrs.  B  Matswera. 
Mrs.  L    Aster.  Mrs    R    Baldorado. 


April  26,  1966. 
Mrs.  Patton-   Please  Include  my  signature 
In  favor  of  the  R  &  R. 

Use  either  signature  below.  Its  up  to  you 
With  or  with  the  address. 

Mrs.  Manor  Jane  Waters. 


Please  Include  my  name  on  your  petition 
for  G.I.  rest  center  in  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Robt.  H.  Britt. 
HONOLTTLU,  Raw&ii. 

Hilo,   Hawaii, 

April   27.   1966. 

Dear  Senator  iNotrrE:  Please  help  to  have 
our  men  In  Viet  Nam  spend  their  rest  period 
here  In  Hawaii.  I  feel  that  much  of  their 
tension  of  war  would  be  eased  if  they  could 
rest  on  American  soil.  Also,  the  new  policy 
Is  to  spend  American  dollars  In  our  country 
and  this  can  be  done,  too,  If  our  men  spent 
their  rest  period  here. 

Please  do  what  you  think  Is  best  for  our 
men. 

Thank  you  for  serving  our  country  so  well. 
Sincerely, 

Nanct  T.  Inoute. 

Aloha ! 


APO  San  Francisco, 

April   28.   1966. 
Senator  Daniel  Inottye, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  As  the  wife  of  a  25th  Div. 
soldier  now  serving  In  Viet  Nam.  I  would 
like  to  ask  your  further  support  In  having 
Ft.  De  Russy  tjeslgnated  an  RA-R  Center. 

Many  families  have  decided  to  remain  In 
Hawaii,  solely  In  the  hope  their  husbands  and 


fatiiers  might  be  allowed  to  return  here  to 
t^pend  their  leave  Ume. 

News  of  the  unfavorable  reaction  in  Wash- 
ington to  this  proposal  had  had  a  demoraliz- 
ing effect  on  a  great  many  of  our  fighting 
men,  and  of  course  was  a  severe  blow  to  those 
of  us  who  had  been  looking  forward  to  spend- 
ing some  time  together  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future. 

Not  unmindful  of  what  you  have  already 
done  on  our  behalf  In  this  respect,  and  with 
grateful  appreciation.  I  now  ask  your  con- 
tinued help,  along  with  every  dependent  of 
the  division  living  In  your  state.  In  any  way 
which  might  be  beneficial  in  obtaining  a 
favorable  decision  in  this  very  important 
matter. 

Yours  truly, 

Tatsl-e  Jarvis. 


SCHOFIELD  Barracks, 

April  29,  1966. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inoute, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Armed.  Forces  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Inouye:  On  behalf  of  the  wives  of 
the  25th  Infantry  Division.  I  am  'RTltinc  to 
enlist  your  aid  In  having  Hawaii  designated 
as  an  R&rR  center  for  "bur  husbands  currently 
serviiig  in  Viet  Nam. 

We  fully  realize  the  difficulties  of  designat- 
ing Hawaii  as  a  full  sc^le  R&R  center  but 
we  believe  that  for  many  reasons  it  could 
and  should  be  opened  up  on  a  limited  scale 
for  tliose  men  with  wives  and  families  here. 

The  idea  that  It  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  men  to  return  and  then  have  to  leave 
again  Is  certainly  and  absolutely  ridiculous. 
At  all  times  have  our  husbands  cheerfully 
and  willingly  undertaken  any  assignment 
anywhere  In  tlie  world  at  beck  and  call  of 
Uncle  Sam.  A  few  days  of  relaxation  from 
the  rigors  of  war  would  only  serve  to  enhance 
their  performance  of  duty  rather  than  be  a 
det.errent  We  fully  realize  the  conflict  In 
Viet  Nam  may  \ye  a  long  one,  and  many  of 
the  men,  as  professional  career  scidiers.  may 
necessarily  serve  a  second  tour  of  combat 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  our  leaders  on 
the  one  hand  deplore  the  gold  flow  and  on 
the  other  hand  deny  our  men  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  their  money  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  outflow  of  United 
States  dollars  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
servicemen  alone.  Many  of  the  wives  are 
making  plans  to  travel  to  the  approved  R&R 
centers  In  the  Far  Ea.st  to  meet  their  hus- 
bands. These  are  trips  most  of  us  can  111 
afford,  but  which  we  will  undertake  as  It 
may  well  be  the  last  time  we  shall  see  our 
husband? 

SVe  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
Hawaii  as  an  RAR  center  Is  feasible  on  the 
aforementioned  limited  scale.  Single  men 
would  undoubtedly  prefer  to  visit  the  exotic 
Far  East  centers  now  In  operatloiv  but  those 
with  families  here  have  expressed  their  de- 
sire only  to  reltirn  to  Hawaii 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  support  vm 
In  our  desire  that  this  issue  be  reconsidered 
and  approved.    It  Is  of  grave  importance  not 
only  to  us  but  to  our  husbands  as  well. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Patricia  A   MiU-er. 

Permission  hereby  granted  to  Incorporate 
this  letter   Into   the   Congressional   Record. 


EVERY  STATE  AND  DISTRICT 
AFFECl'KU  BY  TARIFF  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS REPORT  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE THOMAS  B.  CURTIS.  OP 
MI.SSOURI 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  press  and  the  Nation 
received  recently  a  most  remarkable 
scholarly  rejxjrt  on  the  trade  negotiations 
currently  underway  in  Geneva  as  part  of 
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the  Sixth  Round  of  Trade  Negotiations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  generally  kjiown  as  the  Ken- 
nedy round 

My  respected  colleague  and  friend, 
Congressman  Thomas  B.  CtrRTis.  of  St. 
Louis  County.  Mc.  is  one  of  the  four 
congressional  delegates  to  the  negotia- 
tions, a  real  scholar  on  the  subject  of  how 
international  trade  affects  American 
companies,  worlcingmen,  farmers,  and 
stocltholders.  Ln  addition  to  overseas  In- 
terests. All  Members  of  Congress  are 
very  fortunate  that  he  is  taking  so 
seriously  the  extra  r^sponsibllitles  which 
have  been  placed  on  his  shoulders.  In 
addition  to  his  being  the  senior  House 
Member  of  the  House-Senate  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  he  is  the  second  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  senior  House 
member  of  the  Congressional  Reorgani- 
zation Committee.  His  personal  partici- 
pation and  interviews  in  Geneva,  as  well 
as  the  extended  work  he  has  done  in 
America  himself,  have  provided  guidance 
to  many  of  us  who  are  deeply  Interested 
and  concerned  in  these  negotiations. 

It  is  a  unique  aspect  of  this  type  of 
additional  congressional  responsibility 
that  an  individual  Member  of  either  body 
has  to  use  his  own  staff  and  facilities  In 
order  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  such  a  na- 
tional assignment.  To  those  of  us  who 
know  Tom  Citrtis.  it  is  understandable 
why  he  has  given  so  generously  of  him- 
self and  of  his  ofBce  to  exercise  genuine 
congressional  participation  in  these  talks 
just  as  the  law  specifies. 

The  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
is  richer  in  knowledge  as  a  t^sult  of  this 
report  and  we  look  forward  to  the  second 
r£port  which  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following:  editorials  from  the  New 
York  Times,  June  4.  1966,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  6,  1966,  praising  and 
commenting  intelligently  on  Congress- 
man CtTRTis"  unique  contribution  In  this 
highly  complicated  and  economically  im- 
portant international  trade  field,  and  an 
article  by  Mr.  Sterling  Green,  the  re- 
spected chief  economic  writer  of  the  As- 
sociated Pre.s.s.  as  printed  by  the  New 
York  Times  on  June  1,  1966.  also  Rodney 
Crowther's  story  in  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
Jime  1,  1966. 

These  are  samples  of  some  of  the  edi- 
torials and  accurate  news  stories  about 
this  congressional  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials, articles  and  the  full  text  of  Rep- 
resentative Curtis'  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  4,   1966] 
"Kennedy  Rovnd"  Comes  Alive 

The  pali  of  Kloom  that  has  enveloped  the 
"Kennedy  Round"  of  trade  negotiations  is 
Ultlng  Jean  Rey.  Commissioner  for  External 
Affairs  for  the  European  Econonvlc  C.m- 
munity.  has  predicted  after  a  visit  to  Wiush- 
Ington  that  the  Common  Market  would 
begin  bargaining  on  agricultural  producu* 
this  summer  and  that  agreement,  covering 
both  industrial  and  faxm  products,  wUl  t>e 
reached  e«rly  next  year  And  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  MLssourl,  who  ha«  Just 
returned    from    the    bargaining   seeslona   in 


Geneva,  found  an  Increasing  pace  of  nego- 
tiations" that  led  him  to  conclude  that  there 
Is  real  hope  of  accomplishing  some  trade 
liberalization. 

These  optimistic  assessments  run  counter 
to  widely  aired  notions  that  the  "Kennedy 
Round"  is  either  dead  or  dying.  They  do 
not  mean  that  there  is  any  chance  of  achlev- 
Ini?  the  dramatic  and  exaggerated  elimination 
of  trade  barriers  that  had  been  envisioned 
when  Congress  passed  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  that  paved  the  way  for  the  "Kennedy 
Round."  Nor  do  they  even  mean  that  u  more 
limited  liberalization  can  bo  taien  for 
granted  Mr  CX'rtis  made  clear  In  his  rep>ort 
that  the  prospect  for  a  reduction  in  barriers 
to  freer  trade  still  hinges  on  the  delermlba- 
tlon  of  the  six  members  of  the  Conunon  Mar- 
ket, who  have  yet  Uy-reactx  agreement  among 
themselves  to  ent«i\  Into  meaningful  bar- 
Bialnlng  with  the  U/6.  and  other  Industrialized 
nations.  / 

But  if  the  negotiations  wUl  fall  far  short  of 
the  original  and  obviously  unrealistic  ex- 
pectations, both  Commissioner  Rey  and 
Representative  Curtis  Insist  that  It  would 
be  wrong  to  give  up  hope  for  the  "Kennedy 
Round  "  They  are  anxious  to  stem  move.s 
toward  new  regional  trading  arrangements  or 
unilateral  steps  designed  to  txjJster  protec- 
tionism. Acx;ordlng  to  Mr.  Curti.s.  there  Is 
still  time  for  the  Common  Market  to  relax 
Its  "very  tough  and  inflexible"  position  and 
make  concessions  In  dealing  with  the  Amer- 
ican delegation,  which  he  described  as  the 
most  competent  ever  to  represent  the  United 
States. 

Because  the  authority  provided  the  White 
House  for  the  "Kennedy  Round  '  runs  out 
next  June,  the  Europeans  have  sometimes 
acted  as  If  they  can  delay  hard  bargaining 
untU  the  last  minute — or  until  Congress  pro- 
vides a  new  deadline.  But  Mr.  Ct-RTis  warns 
that  Congress  will  be  unwilling  to  extend 
fresh  authority  unless  the  Administration 
has  something  to  show  for  Its  efforts  If  the 
"Kennedy  Round"  is  to  be  regarded  as  even  a 
modest  success  that  can  get  a  new  lease  on 
life,  hard  bargaining  on  both  Industry  and 
farm  goods  must  be  concluded  this  year. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  6,  1966 1 

Report  From  Geneva 
A  Congressman  cannot  expect  to  capture 
the  limelight  by  paying  meticulous  attention 
to  protracted  International  negotiations.  All 
the  more  reason  why  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Cortis 
of  Missouri,  the  leading  Republican  spokes- 
man on  economic  affairs,  deserves  a  round  of 
applause  for  his  excellent  work  as  a  congres- 
sional member  of  the  delegation  that  is  bar- 
gaining for  tariff  reductions  in  Geneva.  Any- 
one who  takes  the  time  to  read  Mr  Curtis' 
latest  report  to  the  House  will  be  impressed 
by  Its  encyclopedic  scope  and  liberal  spirit. 
Because  of  the  recent  progres.s  ir.  settling 
political  dltlerences  within  the  European 
Economic  Community,  Mr.  Curtis  Is  now- 
hopeful  that  "an  Important  package  of  trade 
expanding  bargains"  can  be  outlined  by  No- 
vember. But  he  warned  against  a  preoccu- 
pation with  tariffs  and  the  neglect  of  other 
barriers  to  world  trade-import  quotas:  bor- 
der tax  adjustments  and  antidumping  legis- 
lation that  would  eliminate  trade  rather  than 
unfair  competition.  When  the  Kennedy 
Round  is  completed,  the  world  community 
will  have  to  turn  to  what  Mr  Ctmrts  calls 
the  '  lost"  trade  problems. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June   1,   1966] 
.speed-Up  Is  Seen  on  Tarife  Talks—  House 
Is  Told  Legislation  Hinges  on  Swift  Ac- 
cord 

Washington,  May  31. — Representative 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  reported  to  Congress  today 
an  encouraging  if  belated  speed-up  in  the 
68-nfttlon  tariff-cutting  negotiations  at 
Geneva. 


But   CunTis,   a  member  of  the  Congr«». 

Blonal  delegation  for  trade  negotlatlora, 
warned  that  more  haste  was  needed  If  trade 
barriers  were  to  be  lowered  t>efore  this  couu- 
try's  five-year  Trade  Expansion  Act  expired 
next  year 

In  a  speech  to  the  House,  the  Missouri  Re- 
publican  said  he  was  convinced  by  tiUfca  with 
United  States  negotiators  and  ofllcers  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  that 
prospects  for  reciprocal  lowering  of  trade 
barriers  had  improved. 

"I  found  an  Increasing  tempo  of  negotia- 
tion. In  which  many  separate  subjects  an 
being  simultaneously  explored,  and  In  whlcb 
there  is  reason  for  hope."  he  said. 

The  most  urgent  obstacle  to  a  successful 
outcome,  he  said,  is  "the  European  Economic 
Community's  dtfflcuUy  In  solving  its  own 
problems  '  These  have  been  eased  by  Indica- 
tions from  France  of  a  more  "conslructlTe" 
Stance,  he  said,  adding: 

'The  credibility  of  the  French  threat  to 
'torpedo'  the  Community  has  cerUilnly  been 
reduced." 

Mr.  Curtis  Indicated  agreement  with  the 
statement  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasurr 
Henry  H.  Fowler  last  week — that  failure  to 
make  prompt  use  of  tlie  f.arlff-cuttlng  au- 
thority of  the  Trade  Expan.slon  Act  "can 
trigger  a  substantial  setback  for  the  move- 
ment toward  liberal  trade." 

The  law  "undoubtedly  will  not  be  renewed 
In  Its  present  form  even  If  it  is  given  ac 
extension,"  Representative  Curtis  predicted 

After  five  years,  he  said,  the  House  "wli: 
be  Impatient  to  open  up  and  re-cxamlne  any 
new  delegation  of  authority  to  the  President 
to  negotiate  United  Stat-es  tariffs  and  trade 
treaties." 

He  Implied  that  American  lawmakers  were 
unlikely  again  to  authorize  tariff  reductlonj 
to  levels  that  would  encourage  more  Euro- 
pean imports,  in  view  of  deep  official  concern 
over  the  dollar  outflow. 

"This  new  legislation  will  be  examined  In 
the  light  of  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  In  1967 — Including  the  In- 
flationary condition  of  the  domestic  economy 
.  ,  .  and.  Importantly,  the  heavy  United 
States  deficit  In  the  b.alance  of  Internationa; 
pa\'ments,"  said  Mr.  Curtis,  a  nuiklng  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  June  1. 1966! 
Good  Tariff   Work   NoTEt>-  Curtis  Hopmn 
or  Geneva  Trade  Conference 

(By  Rodney  Crowther) 

Washington,  May  31. — Representative 
Curtis  (R..  Mo.l,  a  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional delegation  for  the  "Kennedy"  round  of 
trade  negotiations,  today  reported  to  Con- 
gress that  "there  is  reason  to  hope"  for  a  fav- 
orable outcome  of  the  Geneva  tariff  negotia- 
tions. 

The  Republican  Congressman,  who  is  also  » 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  wrote  the  5-year  trade  act. 
also  reported  that  he  had  discerned  a  "r.e* 
willingness  of  the  French  to  move  ahead  1- 
the  Kennedy  round  bargaining  partly  m  thf 
result  of  strong  pre.ssures  from  the  French 
electoral*  who  has  demonstrated  its  approva. 
of  the  European  common  market." 

He  warned,  however,  that  time  is  running 
out  for  achieving  the  tariff -cuttliig  program 
which  was  envisioned  when  the  trade  «' 
was  written  In  1962.  and  he  said  more  speed 
Is   needed. 

However,  he  said  in  his  report  to  the  Houm 
that  prospects  for  reciprocal  reduction  o, 
tariffs  by  the  G.'VTT  (General  Agreement  of 
Tariffs  and  Trade  i  countries  has  Improved 
The  Missouri  Congressman  recently  attended 
Geneva  sessions. 

us      NEGOTIATORS    PRAISED 

"It  is  mv  hope."  Curtis  said,  "and  ^^^^ 
United  States  negotiators  that,  impelled  ^ 
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public  sentiment,  the  French  will  continue 
to  cooperate  .  .  .  and  that  the  Geneva  ne- 
gotiations can  be  pursued  lnten.-l\ely  on  the 
broade-?'  possible  front — agricultural,  Indus- 
y-la!,  iiontiirlff  and  underdeveloped  na- 
tion—with a  view  to  beginning  the  conclud- 
ing over-all  bargaining  In  November  " 

The  most  urgent  obstacle  to  a  successful 
completion  of  the  trade  negotiations.  Curtis 
said,  is  "the  BXiropean  community's  difficulty 
in  sohing  its  own  problems." 

Curtis  said  that  his  most  recent  visit  to 
Geneva  gave  him  "great  confidence  in  the 
knowledge  and  ability  of  the  United  States 
nesotlatuig  te.am." 

■Never  before  has  the  United  States  been 
as  well  represented  at  any  trade  negotia- 
tions." he  said. 

EUROPEAN    offer    REJECTED 

Ks  to  the  future  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
kcX.  which  must  be  renewed  next  year,  the 
Missouri  Republican  said  that  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  House  Members  will 
be  "impatient  to  re-examine  any  new  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  the  President  to  ne- 
gotiate United  States  tariff  and  trade 
treaties." 

Curtis  arrived  in  Gene\a  Just  when  dis- 
cussions were  getting  under  way  on  steel, 
alumlniun,  chemicals  and  anti-dumping  pro- 
posals. He  found  the  offer  of  the  European 
economic  community  unacceptable,  as  did 
the  United  States  negotiators  who  rejected  it. 

He  said  tjjat  "many  difficult  problems  must 
be  resolved  before  the  industrial  negotiations 
can  be  successful." 

While  the  European  economic  community 
has  been  tough  tliroughout  the  negotiations, 
CfRTis  said  that  "there  are  now  signs  that 
the  European  community  might  be  able  to 
proceed  with  modifications  of  its  former  un- 
satlsfactorv  stand." 


Report  on  the  Sixth  (  "Kennedy")  Round 
or  Trade  Negotiations  Under  the  Gen- 
eral .^(^reement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Cur- 
tis, in  the  House  of  Representatives,  May 
31.  19661 

Mr.  Speaker:  During  much  of  the  year 
since  my  report  to  Congress  on  the  Kennedy 
Round  on  June  2.  1965.  the  trade  negotla- 
'lons  under  the  Geneva  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (CiATTi  have  languished.  Pes- 
simism about  their  outcome  has  been  ex- 
pressed on  all  sides,  ^t  best  U.S.  and  for- 
eign ofriclais  are  "guardedly  optimistic". 

I  went  to  Geneva  on  May  2-5  to  discuss 
With  the  U.S.  negotiating  team,  heads  of 
foreign  delegations,  and  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  iGATT).  the  progress  of  the  round 
and  Us  complex  negotiating  problems. 
These  t.ilks  have  consmced  me  that  the 
prospeit  fur  the  current  round  Is  more  bal- 
anced than  it  has  often  been  presented  to 
*)«■  I  found  an  Increasing  pace  of  negotia- 
tion. In  which  many  i:ubjects  are  being  si- 
multaneously explored,  and  in  which  there 
is  reason  for  hope.  In  this  sense  the  timing 
of  my  visit  was  very  appropriate:  discussions 
on  steel,  aluminum,  chemicals  and  antl- 
(iumping  were  opening,  while  long  awaited 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  de- 
cisions on  key  Issues  were  anticipated  dur- 
i^'g  the  same  week. 

In  the  lollowing  report,  which  I  have  in- 
tended to  make  as  comprehensive  as  possible 
*;thin  the  limits  of  such  a  presentation,  I 
"plain  many  of  the  problems  the  U.S.  and 
foreign  nations  are  engaged  In  discussing  in 
tnese  extraordinarily  inclusive  trade  nego- 
tiations whose  effect  will  be  felt  not  onlv  by 
U5  farmers,  laborers  and  Industrialists  but 
^  all  Industrial  and  most  developing  na- 
tions. 

I  would  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  the 
f^ason  for  this  report  Is  my  continuing  obli- 
vion fully  and  accurately  to  Inform  this 
°oay  about  the  trade  negotiations  as  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Congressional  Delegation  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  appointed  by  Speaker 
McCoRMACK  under  Section  243  of  the  1962 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  This  Is  consistent 
with  my  philosophy  that  all  national  issues 
should  t>e  openly  and  publicly  explored  in 
full. 

the    trade    negotiations    and    the    EUROPEAN 

ECONOMIC    COMMUNrXT 

The  trade  negotiations  in  GATT  are  an 
important  part  of  U.S.  relations  both  with 
Atlantic  Community  and  Japan,  and  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Thus  the  current  round 
of  trade  negotiations  was  conceived  first  as 
a  vital  link  In  forging  what  has  been  termed 
the  "Atlantic  partnership',  as  a  way  of  help- 
ing developing  countries  to  grow  through 
increased  exports,  and  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  free  world  nations  in  rela- 
tion to  CommtinlEt   nations. 

Today  the  web  of  Inter-relationshlps  sur- 
rounding the  Kennedy  Round  Is  more  t-an- 
gled  than  in  1962.  Due  largely  to  French 
differences  with  her  partners,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  ( NATO  i  is  In 
disarray  and  the  goal  of  Atlantic  partnersliip 
is  endangered.  The  challenge  of  providing 
really  effective  help  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries remains:  their  problems  have  not  been 
solved  by  financial  aid  and  technical  assist- 
ance programs  The  present  GATT  negotia- 
tions hold  out  hope  that  the  poorer  nations 
can  develop  their  own  economies  through 
expanding  old  and  finding  new  export  mar- 
kets. Recognition  of  the  inter-relatlonshlps 
t>etween  the  Kennedy  Round  trade  negotia- 
tions and  world  political  problems  is  also  a 
recognition  of  the  Importance  to  world  peace 
of  world  commercial  relationships  of  all 
kinds. 

Within  this  broad  setting,  the  most  Imme- 
diate barrier  to  concluding  the  trade  nego- 
tiations successfully  is  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community's  difficulty  in  solving  Its 
Internal  problems.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  still  stand  to  benefit  If  the  EEC 
emerges  as  a  unified  economic  bloc — outward 
looking  and  competitive  In  its  commercial 
relations.  The  trade  negotiations  have  been 
useful  In  this  respect  Though  impatience 
with  the  EEC  Ls  expressed  by  many,  we  m'ast 
acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks  the 
Six  have  undertaken  In  creating  economic 
and  political  union. 

NEW    FRENCH    WILLINGNESS    "m    NECOTIATE 

I  believe  that  General  de  Gaulle  is.  espe- 
cially after  the  National  elections  of  1965. 
much  more  responsive  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  French  people  than  has  been  reported  by 
the  American  press.  There  are  indications 
that  the  French  favor  de  Gaulle's  position 
on  NATO,  stemming  from  a  feeling  that  more 
Independence  from  the  United  States  in  de- 
fense matters  Is  desirable.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  strong  Indications  from 
FVench  public  opinion  polls  that  the  French 
favor  the  European  Community.  The  result 
Is  that  NATO  problems  may  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  solve,  while  there  Is  hope  for  pro- 
gressive French  action  In  solving  Commu- 
nity jjroblems. 

For  "example,  a  February  1966  poll  by  the 
Instltut  Prancals  d'Oplnlon  Publlque  showed 
that  those  polled  believed  that  the  European 
Economic  Community  "was  the  most  Impor- 
tant problem  facing  France"  at  that  time. 
In  response  to  the  question.  "Would  you  be 
In  favor  or  opp)osed  to  Prance  becoming  part 
of  a  European  union  In  which  certain  im- 
portant political  decisions  were  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  central  authority  rather  than  of 
each  memt)er  country?"  55'"  of  Frenchmen 
polled  responded  affirmatively  This  percent- 
age rose  from  42 'V  in  October.  1964.  and 
32  "^"r  in  June.  1962. 

Another  factor  revealing  popular  support 
for  integration  is  the  position  of  the  Pa- 
tronat  Prancals  (the  powerful  FYench  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  association)  which, 
though  it  has  asked  that  French  industry  be 


given  time  to  adjust  to  tariff  reductions,  haa  ■ 
nonetheless  urged  continued  French  par- 
ticipation in  EEC  French  agricultural  or- 
ganizations have  also  issued  statements  urg- 
ing continued  EEC  participation,  in  part  be- 
cause the  French  agriculture  sector,  the  most 
efSclent  in  the  Communfty.  will  benefit  from 
completion  of  a  common  agriculture  market. 

Tlie  strong  domestic  consensus,  and  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  resultant  very  close  victory 
over  his  oppKsnent  in  the  December  1965  na- 
tional elections,  Mitterand.  allow  one  to  con- 
clude that  French  Prime  Minister  Pompidou 
was  sincere  when  he  said  on  April  13  in  the 
National  Assembly  that: 

"Not  envisaging  the  Community  as  an 
entity  withdrawn  within  itself  under  the 
protection  of  the  external  tariff.  France  is 
prepared  to  encourage  the  progress  of  the 
EO-called  'Kennedy  Round'  and.  through  a 
generalized  reduction  in  customs  duties,  to 
promote  the  development  of  international 
trade  from  which  it  expects  a  strengthening 
of  the  ties  between  the  participating  coun- 
tries and  general  economic  progress  How- 
ever, everything  Is  tied  to  and  depends  on 
the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  Com- 
mon Market,  hence,  the  completion  of  the 
financial  regulations.  I  am  happy  that  the 
most  recent  conversations  at  Brussels  make 
It  possible  to  contemplate  the  future,  from 
every  aspect,  with  reasonable,  measured 
optimism." 

Other  factors  lending  credibility  to  this 
position  are  the  asstimptlon  that  the  elec- 
tions for  the  National  A.ssembly  to  be  held 
next  year  will  be  close,  the  fact  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electorate  vot«d  against  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  In  the  Presidential  elections, 
and  the  failure  of  de  Gaulle  to  gain  the  con- 
cessions he  sought  through  France's  eight- 
month  boycott  of  the  Communlty_laEt  year. 
The  credibility  of  the  French  fift-eat  to 
"torpedo"  tlie  Community  has  certainly  been 
reduced. 

A  series  of  very  important  EEC  Council  of 
Ministers  i  the  highest  decision-making  body 
cf  EEC)  meetings  on  May  5-6.  and  9-11.  have 
proven  a  decisive  step  for  the  Community. 
These,  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
EEC  talks,  resulted  In  a  decision  on  agricul- 
ture financing  and  on  the  date  (July  1.  1968) 
for  concluding  the  Intra-EEC  Customs  Un- 
ion. The  tone  of  these  EEC  meetings  Is  re- 
ported to  augur  well  for  continued  construc- 
tive French  positions  on  the  decisions  yet 
to  be  made  through  difficult  negotiation. 

The  May  11  agriculture  financing  decision 
will  not  be  followed,  however,  by  the  im- 
mediate beginning  of  agriculture  negotia- 
tions In  the  Kennedy  Round.  It  will  Instead 
be  kept  in  "cold  storage"  until  the  Council 
of  Ministers  can  decide  other  matters  suc^ 
as  the  fusion  of  the  three  Conamunlty  execu- 
tives (EXiropean  Bkjonomlc  Community.  Euro- 
pean Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and  Euro- 
pean Atomic  Energy  Agency  i.  agricultur* 
prices  and  regulations,  and  various  Ken- 
nedy Round  problems  When  all  these  deci- 
sions have  been  made  the  Community  hope* 
to  be  able  to  remove  them  from  storage  and 
proceed  to  act  on  them. 

Thus  the  recent  May  Council  meetUigt 
and  the  meetings  tlrnt  will  follow  durlngtht 
next  several  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  com- 
pleting the  package  of  decisions  It  is  my 
hope  and  that  of  US  negotiators  that.  Im- 
pelled by  favorable  p-dbUc  sentiment,  the 
French  will  continue  to  cooperate,  the  p>ack- 
age  can  be  brought  out  of  "cold  storage"  and 
effectuated  by  early  July,  and  the  Geneva 
negotiations  c«n  be  pursued  Intensively  on 
the  broadest  possible  front — agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, non-tariff,  and  under-developed  na- 
tion— with  a  view  to  beginning  the  conclud- 
ing overall  .fejirgalns   in   November. 

TRADE    EXPANSION    ACT    RENEWAL 

I  Wish  uo  emphasize  several  matters  of  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Kennedy  Round  which  are  of 
deep  concern  to  the  Congress. 
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First,  the  Trade  ExpaiiBion  Act  will  un- 
doubtedly not  b«  renewed  In  Its  present  form 
even  II  It  Is  given  an  extension.  I  believe  I 
express  the  feeling  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Meansr  Committee,  which  has  originating 
authority  to  set  tarlCTs.  In  saying  that  a  five- 
year  delegation  of  authority  is  a  very  long 
one.  In  terms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives It  covers  three  Coni^esses 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
members  of  the  House  will  be  Impatient  to 
re-examine  any  new  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  President  to  negotiate  U.S.  tariff  and 
trade  treaties.  This  new  legislation  will  be 
examined  In  the  light  of  economic  and  po- 
litical conditions  as  they  exist  whenever  a 
new  trade  bill  is  considered — whether  In  1967 
or  later — Including  Inflation  In  the  domestic 
economy  or  the  after-effects  of  that  Inflation 
and.  Importantly,  the  heavy  US.  deficit  In 
Ita  balance  of  International  payments.  These 
conditions  are  quite  dllTerent  from  those  In 
1962.  Another  factor  Is  that  redlstrlctlng 
and  the  coming  Congressional  elections  may 
substantially  change  the  composition  of  Con- 
gress and  therefore  affect  Ite  response  to  new 
trade  legislation. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  It  will 
>,,  likely  not  be  possible  to  renew  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  in  its  present  form.  The  Act 
18  unique,  the  result  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions extant  In  1962.  Clearly  these  con- 
ditions are  not  In  force  today.  The  Euro- 
pean Community  and  other  preferential 
trade  blocs  are  showing  that  they  can  create 
economic — as  well  as  political— difflcultles: 
a  new  trade  act  may  have  to  provide  more 
ample  authority  to  deal  with  them.  At  the 
same  time  the  International  economy  has 
become  more  competitive:  the  U.S.  balance 
of  International  payments  reflects  not  only 
the  strains  of  government  programs  abroad 
.  but  of  foreign  lndiu<try's  ability  to  com- 
pete. It  will  also  be  necessary  In  a  new 
trade  act  to  provide  much  broader  authority 
to  attack  in  earnest  new  trade  problems.  We 
should  put  aside  our  obsession  with  tariff 
barriers  to  trade.  The  "lost"  trade  prob- 
lems—among them  International  anti-trust, 
patent  and  commcKlltv  problems — must  be 
dealt  with. 

The«e  changed  clrcumstancM  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  when  they  plan  beyond 
June  30.  1967,  the  date  when  the  Trade  Ex- 
parxslon  Act's  negotiating  authority  will 
expire.  In  conjunction  with  Ambassador 
Michael  Blumenthal,  Deputy  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations  at  Ge- 
nevi..  I  made  every  effort  to  point  out  to 
European  and  other  delegations  the  realities 
of  this  situation,  particularly  In  light  of 
some  rather  politically  naive,  although  well 
in-entloned,  remarks  by  some  of  my  con- 
gressional colleaguee  who  do  not  have  the 
task  of  developing  and  shepherding  trade 
legislation  through  the  House 

The  second  principle  of  US.  "Kennedy 
Round"  policy  that  I  want  to  stress  Is  that 
Industrial  bargains  cannot  be  made  without 
agriculture  bargains.  A  final  package  must 
include  both  This  has  been  and  remains 
an  inviolable  U  d.  policy  objective.  Foreign 
trade  is  as  Important  to  U.S.  farmers  as  It 
Is  to  Industrialists  and  workers.  They  have 
as  much  to  gain  or  loee  by  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  present  negotiations. 

AMEI.ICANS'    .STAKE    Iti    rNTERN.ATIONAL    TRADE 

THE    rXORBNCK    AGREEMENT 

The  importance  of  international  trade  for 
many  Americans  is  at  best  remote,  the  sub- 
ject o'  extended  negotiation  in  a  foreign 
country  for  unknown  stakes.  Discussions  of 
foreign  trade  are  couched  In  difficult  lan- 
guage which  suffers  In  translation.  To  ex- 
plain that  generalized  removal  of  barriers 
to  trade  among  natlon.s  results  In  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  the  world's  material  and  human 
resources  is  meaningless  It  helps  to  say 
that  successful  trade  negotiations  will  bene- 


fit consumers  by  making  sweaters,  cheese 
and  nails  less  expensive.  Mlssourlans  will 
respond  when  I  say  that  Boone  County  will 
sell  more  of  Its  famous  ham  If  other  cotui- 
tries  lower  tbelr  trade  barriers  against  pork 
products 

One  area  where  the  benefit^  of  trade  can 
readily  be  demonstrated  Is  books  and  maga- 
zines, films  and  videotapes,  paintings  and 
prints,  scientific  instruments  for  use  In 
teaching  college  and  university  students  the 
most  advanced  ideas  and  technology,  and 
articles  for  display  in  museums  in  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  US  ;  In  short,  cul- 
tural materials  of  all  l.lnds  The  more  easily 
Americans  have  access  to  such  materials  the 
better  Informed,  the  better  entertained,  the 
better  taught,  the  more  aware  of  the  tides 
of  world  events  and  the  cultures  of  foreign 
people  we  will  be.  Americans  thirst  for  such 
awareness.  The  tremendous  upsurge  in 
American  travel  abroad — both  In  Europe  and 
in  less-developed  Asia  and  Africa--proves  It. 

The  need  for  freer  access  to  all  of  these 
good  things  has  been  recognized  by  the 
United  States — at  least  fince  1950 — when 
U.S.  repre.sentatlves  helped  draft  a  treaty 
known  as  the  Florence  Agreement.  Nations 
who  implement  the  Florence  .Agreement 
agree  to  allow  nil  the  above  cultural  ma- 
terials and  more  to  be  bought  by  their  peo- 
ple free  of  Import  taxes.  Forty-nine  other 
nations  have  implemented  the  Agreement. 
The  United  States  has  not  implemented  it 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  signed  the  Agree- 
ment in  1959  and  the  Senate  "ratified"  it  In 
19G0.  There  l.s  no  expressed  opposition  to 
the  Agreomt-nt's  implementation.  It  has 
only  required  Execitlve  Initiative.  (Con- 
GRE.ssioNAL  Record  May  25.  1966,  pp.  11419- 
11422.) 

Sixteen  years  from  the  creation  of  the 
Florence  Agreement  the  United  States  is 
still  denying  to  our  people  the  benefits  that 
Implementation  of  the  Agreement  would 
bring  Americans  can  benefit  In  the  best 
sense  from  duty-free  Imports  of  these  ma- 
terials It  Is  In  all  our  Interests — our  per- 
sonal Interests  and  especially  the  national 
Interest — to  Implement  *he  Florence  Agree- 
ment How  can  other  nations  have  any  faith 
In  the  United  States  when  even  In  small  mat- 
ters it  cannot  match  its  promises  and  pro- 
nouncements with  deed.s? 

As  former  Democratic  Senator  William 
Benton  of  Connecticut,  one  of  my  former 
Colleagues  on  the  House-Senate  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  now  US  Ambasador 
to  the  U  N  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (UNESCO)  In  Paris,  has 
said: 

"My  fellow-members  of  the  UNESCO  Ex- 
ecutive Board  keep  pointing  out  to  me  the 
fiu-t  that  full  U.S.  participation  In  these 
agreements  Is  not  •nly  in  line  with  U.S.  doc- 
trine on  the  free  flow  of  Information  among 
nations;  they  point  out  to  me  that  U.S. 
membership  in  thefe  agreements  Is  strictly 
In  line  with  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  as  the  principal  exporter  of 
educational  and  cultural  materials." 

Tlie  Florence  Agreement  has  no  direct  re- 
lation to  the  Kennedy  Round.  It  stands  as 
:i  separate  measure  to  promote  Intellectual 
iUid  cultural  commerce  and  better  under- 
standing among  peoples.  It  recognizes  that 
such  misunderstandings  are  often  the  root 
causes  of  war.  Just  as  we  know  that  In  the 
trade  negotiations  we  have  an  unequalled 
chance  to  erase  ."ome  of  the  economic  disloca- 
tions that  can  cause  war. 

INDU.STR1AL    NEGOTIATIONS 

In  comparison  with  agriciilture  negotia- 
tions the  Industrial  negotiations  at  GATT 
have  made  progress.  But  many  problems 
remain  problems  not  only  of  negotiating 
ground-rules"  and  strategy,  such  as  the  ex- 
ceptions" lists  and  the  "disparities"  Issues, 
but  problems  also  in  certain  very  lmp<jrtant 
Industrial  sectors   that  have  been  set  aside 


for  separate  negotiations.  In  the  context 
Of  the  overall  negotiations,  however,  the 
principal  need  Is  to  balance  the  Industrial 
and  agricultural  bargaining. 

iLXceptions  and  the  offers  tabling  procejj 
t'rom  their  beginning  the  uegitiauonj 
have  been  based  on  the  concept  that  the 
maximum  number  of  Items,  both  agricultural 
and  industrial,  would  be  included  with  t 
minimum  number  of  exceptions  in  tariff 
cutting  negotiations  'ITiis  concept  wm 
formally  adopted  as  a  ground  rule  for  the 
negotiations  in  the  Ministerial  meetings  of 
May  1963  and  1064.  In  November,  1964  all 
nations  tabled  their  Industrial  offers  lists, 
and  in  the  months  that  followed  a  con- 
frontation and  Justification  process  wag 
undertaken  among  all  negotiating  countnw 
to  attack  each  other's  "exceptions  list*"  i 
described  this  process  In  detail  In  my  June 
2.  1965,  report  (Concrf.ssional  Record,  vol. 
111.  pt.  9,  pp.  12361-12365).  I  would  only 
note  that  the  U.S.  exceptions  list  Included 
fewer  Items  covering  less  trade  than  the  EEC 
list.  Not  only  are  U.S.  offers  on  a  50"  linear 
basis  largo  and  our  exceptions  list  quite 
small  but  about  40'r  of  U.S.  imports  were 
duty  free  according  to  1961  statistics 

Since  June,  1965,  negotiators  have  engaged 
In  extensive  bilateral  discussions  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  discover  concretely  and 
finally  exactly  what  cuts  are  being  offered 
The  U.S.  Insisted  that  the  EEC  specify  Its 
offers  In  order  to  know  how  much  our  major 
bargaining  partner  Is  willing  to  give  In  re. 
turn  for  what  we  have  ofl'ered.  This  procew 
Is  now  largely  complete:  the  EEC  offers,  and 
those  of  other  nations,  are  known  except  in 
the  sectors  of  pulp  and  paper,  and  aluminum. 
The  objective  Is  now  to  enlarge  tho.-^e  offers 

The  persistent   probtevr  of  "disparities" 
betiveen  tariff  rates 

In  my  June,  1965.  report  on  the  trade 
negotiations  I  discussed  at  length  the  prob- 
lem of  disparities.  At  that  time  I  warned 
the  European  Economic  Community  had 
allowed  disparities  as  an  Issue  to  become 
quiescent,  but  wild  that  this  extra-ordlnarlly 
complex  issue,  which  kept  US.  and  EEC 
negotiators  at  work  without  agreement  for 
at  least  a  year,  could  yet  "raise  Its  uglv 
head".  If  It  did.  I  said  the  pa«>siblUty  loomed 
that  negotiators  might  once  again  become 
embroiled  In  a  wasteful  and  perhaps  fatal 
discussion.  The  threat  remains  GATT 
Director-General  Eric  Wyndhain-White  has 
Indicated  that  the  problem  of  di.sparltlei 
might  have  to  be  reopened  In  several  areas 

Essentially,  a  disparity  Is  this:  when  one 
covintry  has  a  high  rate  on  a  particular  Item 
and  another  country  has  a  low  rate  on  the 
same  item,  and  the  spread  between  the  two 
Is  significant,  the  EEC  claims  thnt  a  disparity 
exists  and  that  the  country  with  the  low 
rate  should  be  allowed  to  reduce  tariffs  lea 
than  50%,  while  the  high  rate  country  applies 
a  full  50'~r.  cut.  Negotiators  have  never  been 
able  to  agree  on  rules  for  defining  and  acting 
on  disparities. 

United  States  negotiators  have  con.sIstenllT 
taken  the  }>oeltlon  that  at  best  the  dlsparltiei 
"rule"  should  only  apply  to  cases  where  the 
spread  between  high  and  low  tariff  rates  on 
the  same  Item  has  a  signifirant  trade  etfect. 
This  Is  also  the  sense  of  the  GATT  Ministerial 
Resolutl<jn  of  May  196:3  on  the  subject. 

United  St.ates  negotiators  fhould  continue 
vigorously  to  make  clear  the  argumenw 
against  acceptance  of  any  disparities  rule 
which  Ignores  the  criterion  of  Figniflcant 
trade  effect.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
prepare.  In  Instances  where  we  feel  dlFpnrltlei 
may  become  a  Justified  trade  ls--iue  w  worli 
out  the  terms  on  which  we  and  of  her  nfTected 
countries,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  'rtll 
negotiate  The  US  Ik  by  no  mear;fi  alone 
in  having  a  few  high  rates. 

The  United  States  mu.st  continue  Its  eflort 
to  expose  the  fallacies  of  disparities  a*  » 
mathematical   concept  and  stress  its  prag- 
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malic  effect  In  part  because  of  the  interest 
of  third  aiuntries,  such  as  Switzerland  or 
Norway  Should  a  mathematical  disparities 
rule  be  adopted  regardless  of  whether  a  sig- 
nificant trade  effect  exists,  many  EEC  tiirifTs 
will  not  be  cut  by  the  full  50"  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  third  countries 
from  obtaining  access  to  EEC  markets  com- 
mensurate with  the  access  they  offer  to  their 
own  markets.  Just  because  another  country's 
rate  was  high  and  therefore  a  mathematical 
disparities  rule  was  applied  The  obvious 
effect  wovild  be  to  cause  third  countries  to 
retract  their  offers.  The  application  of  a 
mathematical  disparities  rule  would  In  this 
way  limit  quite  effectively  the  uirlff-cuttlng 
success  of  these  multilateral  negotiations. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  problems  posed 
by  the  lengthy  exceptions  lists  of  other  coun- 
tries vis  a  vis  those  of  the  U  S  .  and  the  Iden- 
tification and  treatment  of  disparities  can 
be  overcome.  My  observations  throughout 
the  current  round  of  negotiations,  buttressed 
once  again  by  my  recent  visit  to  Geneva, 
have^lven  me  great  confidence  In  the  knowl- 
edge and  ability  of  the  US.  negotiating 
team.  Never  before  has  the  United  States 
been  as  well  represented  at  any  trade  ne- 
gotiation. In  some  part  this  1b  because  pro- 
cedures which  were  originated  by  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  as  rewTltten  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  been  op- 
erating to  encourage  U.S.  Industry  to  m^^ 
available  to  our  negotiators  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  of  products  and  markets  that  In- 
dustry alone  can  provide.  I  have  continu- 
ously urged  the  closest  cooperation  between 
government  and  Industry  In  these  negotia- 
tions, having  sought  to  assure  that  mutually 
confident  relations  are  established,  and  that 
valuable  business  Information  provided  the 
negotiators  is  held  securely,  i  Congressionai. 
Record.  April  27,  1966,  pp.  9162-9163.) 

The  time  may  now  have  come,  moreover, 
when  such  Industry  advice  should  be  used 
at  Geneva.  The  President's  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  Governor 
Herler,  has  established  a  roster  of  about  300 
technical  si^eclalists-people  who  know 
about  tuna,  citrus,  steel,  chemicals,  etc — to 
provide  information  to  negotlatcprs  in  specific 
products  I  suggest  a  wider  use  of  such  In- 
dustry specialists  at  Geneva  at  all  times 
when  they  can  be  heipftil,  to  supplement 
their  present  usefulness  to  the  Trade  Ne- 
goiiutors  Washington  office. 

Negotiations  on  steel,  pulp  and  paper,  cotton 
teitiles.  aluminum,  and  chemicals 

In  recognition  of  their  special  problems. 
GATT  Director  General  Wyndham-Whlte 
suggested  in  early  1965  that  discussions  be- 
gin in  each  of  the  above  five  'sectors". 
Preparations  for  these  detailed  negotiations 
have  necessitated  extensive  use  of  industry 
advisers  by  US  negotiators  In  Washington, 
teams  of  private  advisers  having  been  formed 
to  contribute  data  on  the  products  and 
problems  within  each  sector, 

I  have  concluded  that  the  sector  approach 
is  a  logical  one  and  has  been  very  liseful 
Indeed  in  the  present  negotiations.  The 
danger  has  always  existed  that  such  an  ap- 
proach to  negotlatloiis  could  result  merely  In 
special  market  arrangements,  and  this  was 
suggested  by  the  press  when  the  sector  tech- 
nique was  adopted.  The  threat  has  not  yet 
materialized. 

I  win  discuss  below  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  Important  negotiating  problents  and 
policy  Issues  in  each  sector. 

Steel 
On  May  4  the  steel  sector  talks  opened  In 
Geneva  with  very  difficult  problems  to  re- 
wire. The  parties  to  the  steel  sector  discus- 
sions are  the  US.  U.K.,  Japan.  Sweden, 
Austria  and  the  Six  European  Community 
nathms.  who  are  represented  by  delegates 
botii  from  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
niuz,:iy  (ECSC)  and  the  European  Economic 


Community  Itself.  Benelux  members  (Bel- 
glum.  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg)  have  a 
common  tariff.  Therefore,  essentially  four. 
rather  than  six.  ECSC  EEC  rates  are  being 
negotiated  la  the  steel  sector.  ECSC  and 
EEC  negotiate  as  a  team  In  steel  sector  ne- 
gotiations, negotiating  authority  being 
divided  between  them  on  the  basis  of  steel 
products.  ECSC  has  Jurisdiction  over  un- 
manufactured products  I  the  bulk  of  the 
steel  products  traded),  while  EEC  has  Juris- 
diction over  mostly  highly  manufactured 
products. 

One  ECSC  EEC  objective  Is  eventually  to 
establish  a  common  external  tariff  (CXTl. 
thereby  fixing  uniform  Community  rates  for 
each  steel  product.  ECSC  EEC  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  rates  of  each  of  the 
four  for  all  products  must  be  negotiated 
separately  in  the  current  round,  then  a  CXT 
for  each  Item  fixed  at  some  future  time. 
The  U.S.  and  third  countries  Insist  that  a 
bargain  be  made  In  the  present  round  on 
the  basis  of  average  rates  which  will  become 
the  ECSCs  CXT. 

The  ECSC  EEC  strategy  has  been  to  choose 
as  the  base  from  which  to  bargain  an  aver- 
age level  of  tariff  rates  of  about  14  "<  ,  and  to 
offer  a  cut  in  this  average  rate,  which  would 
at  best  be  about  7'c.  The  14^;  average  rate 
chosen  by  ECSC/EEC  wag  legally  In  effect  In 
January  1964.  but  Its  actual  effective  average 
rate  was  about  7%,  In  February  1964,  how- 
ever, the  EEC  unilaterally  and  "temporarily" 
increased  the  effective  rate  from  T~c  to  9%, 
where  It  remains.  The  U.S.  and  others  Insist 
on  the  January  1964  actual  rate  of  7'"r  as 
the  proper  average  rate  from  which  to  cut. 
by  50'~;  because  the  trade  negotiations  were 
well  under  way  by  January  1964.  Other 
sector  partners  take  the  same  position 

The  EEC  Is  therefore  offering  at  best  a 
questionable  concession.  In  effect  a  cut  from 
a  14 '"c  average  level  of  rates  This  conces- 
sion, If  held  to,  can  yield  little  trade  benefit 
to  the  U.S.  because  it  would  cut  the  present 
effective  Q'Tr  ECSC  EEC  average  rate  to  at 
best  7'"r.  the  previously  existing  rate.  The 
U.S.  has  rejected  this  reasoning,  as  have  the 
other  negotiating  countries.  We  have  ac- 
cordingly treated  ECSC  EEC's  "offers"  as  part 
of  EEC's  exceptions  list. 

The  U.S.  Interest  in  obtaining  triily  sub- 
stantial offers  from  foreign  nations  Is  partly 
demonstrated  by  US  production  and  export- 
import  data.  In  1964  U.S.  shipments  of  steel 
products  were  84  9  million  short  tons.  Ex- 
ports that  year  were  f622  million  and  im- 
ports were  $749  million,  7.3  T  of  estimated 
U.S.  consumption  In  1965  U.S.  shipments 
of  steel  products  were  92  7  million  short  tons. 
Exports  were  $508  million  and  Imports  were 
$1,177  million.  10.3^t  of  estimated  U.S.  con- 
sumption. Thus  U.S  shipments  of  steel 
products  were  higher  In  both  1964  and  1965 
than  ever  before,  as  was  U.S.  production  of 
Ingots  for  both  years.  Imports  In  1965 
reached  a  new  high,  adding  emphasis  to  the 
shifting  balance  to  larger  imports  than  ex- 
ports, a  reversal  from  the  favorable  U.S.  steel 
trade  balance  existing  In  1958.  when  US 
exports  were  $564  million  and  import.«  were 
$192  /nilllon.  In  1959.  a  year  of  prolonged 
steel  strike,  the'balance  shifted. 

U.S.  steel  manufacturers  argue  in  brief 
that  Imports  are  cutting  deeper  Into  the 
U.S.  market,  partly  as  a  result  of  foreign 
over-capacity  and  cut-rate  pricing,  and 
partly  because  of  Increased  U.6  costs,  in- 
cluding wage  and  other  employee  benefit 
costs. 

Importers  of  steel  products  contend  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  large  Increase  In  Im- 
ports In  1965  was  due  largely  to  temporary 
factors  such  as  strike  hedge  buying  and  In- 
creased US  demand  resulting  from  con- 
tinuing economic  expansion.  The  argu- 
ment continues.  I  would  only  observe  that 
the  U.S.  Industry  Is  operating  at  an  esti- 
mated 95%  of  cjjpaclty  (New  York  Times, 
April  17,  1966) ,  and  that  Imports  are  a  tradi- 


tional and  Important  way  of  dampening  In- 
flation by  satisfying  demand.  In  spite  of  their 
effect  on  a  balance  of  payments  already 
strained  by  U.S.  International  commitments 
and  sbort-slghted  Administration  investment 
restraint  policies  The  industry  has  backed 
Senate  Resolution  149  requesting  a  Com- 
merce Department  study  of  the  import  situa- 
tion. To  decide  the  argument  I  recommend 
that  a  study  of  the  role  of  Imports  In  the 
domestic  market  be  made  by  the  competent 
agency,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  which 
could  do  so  under  authority  provided  In 
Sec.  221  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  or 
pursuant  to  request  by  the  President  or  Con- 
gre.ss  under  Sec.  332  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act, 
Such  study  could  determine  whether  steel 
imports  are  entering  the  U.S.  in  greater 
quantity  because  of  unfair  foreign  practices, 
and  whether  in  fact  there  is  serious  impair- 
ment of  U.S.  competitive  ability  in  steel. 

Austria.  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom 
also  have  a  high  stake  In  obtaining  and  or 
maintaining  increased  access  to  ECSC  EEC 
markets.  Austrian  exports  of  steel  to  W. 
Germany  in  1964  were  40',>  of  Austria's  total 
1964  steel  exports,  and  about  40 ">  of  W. 
Germany's  steel  imports  from  markets  out- 
side the  EEC  When  averaged  Into  the 
ECSC  FEC  common  external  tariff  the  pres- 
ent low  German  average  tariff  rate  would 
rise,  thus  effectively  decreaslnp  Austrian  ac- 
cess to  Its  traditional  German  market  This 
Is  an  lmp>ort.ant  example  why  steel  sector 
participants  should  negotiate  an  ECv«C  EEC 
average  rate  now. 

Japan  has  offered  a  very  substantial  linear 
tariff  cut.  Insisting  that  as  a  condition  for 
steel  bargains  some  change  in  U.S.  anti- 
dumping practices  be  made,  but  at  the  same 
time  suggesting  it  would  consider  an  even 
more  liberal  offer  if  this  were  done  Japa- 
nese steel  exports  were  9.9  million  metric 
'tons  in  1965.  44'';  of  which,  worth  $551.5  mil- 
lion, was  exported  to  the  U.S  in  1965.  By 
contrast  the  US  exports  very  little  steel  to 
Japan,  only  1.000  tons  in  1964  Thus  open- 
ing ETEC  markets  to  Japan's  exports  in  the 
Kennedy  Round  Is  Important  for  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Japan  If  Japan's  access  to 
markets  of  the  Six  car;  be  widened,  the 
amount  of  Japanese  exports  to  the  U.S  might 
lessen.  In  1964  Japan  exported  288.000 
metric  tons  of  steel  to  the  Six.  only  4<^r  of 
its  total  steel  exports.  Japan  is  the  world's 
largest  steel  exporter  and  the  largest  for- 
eign steel  supplier  of  the  U.S. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  become  some- 
what ambivalent  about  the  negotiations, 
though  it  has  a  clear  incentive  to  maintain 
Its  substantia!  export  markets  Its  position 
is  complicated  by  a  bilateral  deal  with  the 
KC-SC  made  in  1958,  when  ECSC  and  the 
UK  negotiated  a  "Council  of  Association" 
Aereement  Part  of  the  Agreement  was  • 
duty  reduction  by  both,  with  the  provision 
that  an  increase  in  agreed  duties  Isy  either 
party  would  t^ke  place  only  after  consulta- 
tion. When  EX'SC  raised  Its  effective  rate  to 
9~  in  February  1964,  it  claims  it  fulfilled  the 
consultation  requirements  of  Its  Council  of 
Negotiation  Agreement  with  the  U.K-  The 
U.K.  on  the  other  hand  claims  that  ECSC 
did  not  do  so,  and  that  the  UK  has  already 
paid  for  the  present  ECSC  offer  in  the  sector 
talks  by  the  February  1964  ECSC  "unilateral" 
duty  Increase  for  steel  imports.  This  may  b« 
a  hard  position  for  the  UK  to  sustain,  be- 
cause Its  present  average  effective  duty  rat* 
Is  Ib'^.  higher  even  than  ECSC's  14';  nego- 
tiating rate,  and  because  Its  exports  to  ECSO 
have  been  substantial:  438,000  tons  In  1964 
or  12  6'",  of  its  total  exports.  1964  and  1965 
were  both  record  years  for  U.K.  steel  exports. 

Another  complication  of  the  British  posi- 
tion Is  the  posslblllly  that  the  British  steel 
industry  might  be  nationalized,  making  U.K. 
cautious  about  lowering  its  tariff  rates  until 
this  situation  is  resolved.  All  these  factors 
combine  to  make  the  U.K.  less  aggress; v«  In 
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seeking  E^CSC  conceselonB  tn  the  sector  nego- 
tiations than  the  U.S.  might  like. 

The  Effect  of  US.  and  EEC  Customs  Valua- 
tion Methods  on  Steel  Negotiations.  An- 
other factor  that  must  be  considered  In  the 
steel  sector  negotiations  is  the  effect  cm  steel 
mill  products  trade  of  the  different  U.S.  and 
ECSC  EEC  customs  valuation  methods.  The 
U.S.  uses  as  the  base  on  which  to  assess  duties 
on  most  Imports  the  price  In  the  country  of 
manufacture  for  which  a  product  Is  freely 
offered  for  sale  as  an  export  to  the  U.S. 
Technically  this  valuation  method  Is  called 
"export  value",  and  Is  provided  for  In  Sect, 
402  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Popularly, 
however.  It  Is  considered  that  the  U.S.  uses 
the  FO.B  (free  on  board)  valuation  method, 
and  thus  the  U  S  customs  valuation  system 
Is  usually  referred  to  as  an  P  O.B.  system 

The  EEC  and  most  other  countries,  use  as 
the  basis  of  customs  valuation  the  price  of 
an  impwrt  plus  the  cost  of  Insurance  and 
freight  (the  CIT.  method).  The  C.I.F. 
method  is  roughly  analogous  to  the  so-called 
"Brussels  Definition"  of  value  for  customs 
purposes  which  was  formulated  In  1950  and 
has  become  a  general  standard  for  most  na- 
tions, even  though  as  formulated  tt  haa  cer- 
tain deficiencies. 

The  result  Is  that  an  EEC  rate  of  duty  of 
ac^,  yield.'}  a  higher  amount  of  duty  than  a 
U.S.  rate  of  duty  of  20'~r  on  the  same  prod- 
uct. The  differential  between  the  two  cus- 
toms valuation  systems  Is  commonly  e.stl- 
mated  at  10%,  the  percentage  used  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  tn  Its  statisti- 
cal reports  even  though  Its  accuracy  Is  often 
contested  The  Tariff  Commission's  present 
study  of  U.S  and  foreign  valuation  systems 
will,  I  hope,  throw  needed  light  on  this  dis- 
pute. 

For  most  steel  products  the  cost  of  Insur- 
ance and  freight  In  ocean  shipping  Is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  that  for  other  prod- 
ucts— possibly  25"  above  the  P. O.B,  price  of 
the  product  Thus  the  ECSC  EEC  rates  of 
duty  likely  have  a  much  greater  trade  effect 
than  ordinarily  because  they  are  assessed  on 
a  higher  base.  This  added  effect  of  the 
C.I. P.  valuation  method  on  steel  products 
must  be  taken  Into  account  in  the  steel  sector 
negotiations  as  US  repre.sentatlves  seek  to 
obtain  meaningful  foreign  offers. 

The  U.S.  strategy  at  the  steel  sector  talks 
In  May  was  to  specify  rates  In  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  ECSC  EEC  which  should  be 
substantially  cut  and  to  pinpoint  such  rates 
as  negotiating  targets  for  improving  all  sec- 
tor participants'  offers  on  steel  mill  products. 
ECSC,  EEC  Is  therefore  now  In  the  defensive 
position  of  having  to  Justify  why  It  should 
not  offer  cuts  to  the  target  rates  we  have 
suggested. 

U.S.  negotiators  should  perhaps  seek  In 
conjunction  with  the  other  members  of  the 
steel  sector  group  to  make  a  concession  In 
another  area  of  the  overall  negotiations  as 
an  Incentive  to  the  ECSC  EEC  to  become 
more  flexible.  But  this  should  be  done  only 
In  the  context  of  a  balanced  package  of  total 
concessions  This  means  that  some  type  of 
EEC  offer  would  have  to  be  made  In  order  to 
balance  the  U.S.  "Incentive"  concession. 

The  EEC  has  not  tabled  a  meaningful  offer 
and  at  present  has  not  Indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  offer  greater  concessions.  It  must  do 
so  If  It  expects  the  US  to  maintain  its  sub- 
stantial offer  of  access  to  the  U.S.  market. 

Pulp  and  paper 

The  United  States  has  a  growing  export  in- 
terest In  the  pulp  and  papter  area.  But  the 
countries  with  greatest  export  interest  are 
Canada  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The 
EKC  has  stipulated  that  a  bilateral  agreement 
with  Its  major  suppliers,  the  Scandinavians. 
Is  necessary  before  multilateral  discussion 
within  the  sector  can  begin.  Thus  negotia- 
tions In  the  pulp  and  paper  sector  have  been 
prevented. 

The  EEC  wishes  to  modify  the  present 
Scandinavian  practice  regarding  exports  of 


pulp  as  op;>OBed  to  exports  of  paper  products. 
The  EEC  obtains  about  two-thirds  of  i^s  pulp 
from  Scandinavia  and  therefore  is  strongly 
dependent  on  this  near-by  source  of  supply. 
Scandinavians  maintain  artificially  high  pulp 
prices,  however.  In  order  to  ensure  that  for- 
eign paper  products  manufacturers  will  not 
be  able  to  compete  strongly  with  Scandina- 
vian paper  products  exports.  In  short,  the 
Scandinavians,  capitalizing  on  their  position 
as  dominant  European  supplier,  maintain  a 
sltimtlon  whereby  their  paper  products  proc- 
essing Industries,  which  are  large  employers, 
win  maintain  their  large  foreign  markets. 

To  date  the  Scandinavian  countries  have 
refused  EEC's  offer  for  a  bilateral  deal,  pre- 
ferring to  negotiate  In  a  multilateral  forum. 
EEC  will  have  to  decide  to  accept  multilateral 
negotiations  before  the  talks  in  this  sector 
can  get  under  way. 

Cotton  textiles 

In  what  form  to  extend  the  Long-Term 
Arrangement  i  LTA  )  regarding  Trade  in  Cot- 
ton Textiles  dominates  the  cotton  textile 
sector  negotiations. 

As  provided  by  Section  8  of  the  Arrange- 
ment a  meeting  must  be  held  before  Septem- 
ber 30.  1966.  to  consider  whether  to  renew, 
revise,  or  discontinue  It.  The  United  States' 
objective  is  to  renew  the  LTA,  under  the 
authority  and  provisions  of  which  the  U.S. 
has  negotiated  17  bilateral  agreements  with 
other  countries.  each  controlling  the 
amounts  of  cotton  textiles  these  17  countries 
can  Import  into  the  United  States  Bi- 
lateral discussions  with  two  other  exporters 
are  now  In  progress. 

Shorn  of  Its  trimmings  the  LTA  Is  simply 
a  world-wide  market  control  scheme  by 
which  the  Importing  (mostly  advanced  In- 
dustrial) countries  have  Imposed  on  the  ex- 
porting (mostly  developing)  countries  quotas 
which  limit  their  exports  of  cotton  textiles. 
The  major  condition  of  LTA  Is  that  the  Im- 
porting countries  should  expand  their'  Im- 
ports by  5";  every  LTA  year.  In  the  past 
LTA  year  the  U.S.  has  allowed  Imports  to  ex- 
pand sufficiently  to  meet  the  5''  growth 
requirement,  and  In  aggregate  has  lived  up  to 
Its  growth  commitment.  Other  advanced 
nations  have  not  done  so.  Producing  coun- 
tries have  pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  growth 
for  Imports  of  cotton  textiles  into  Industrial 
markets  was  higher  In  the  years  preceding 
the  operation  of  the  Arrangement  than  dur- 
ing thp  period  of  Its  operation. 

LTA  has  had  two  principal  results.  First, 
the  underdeveloped  countries  (LCD's)  are 
denied  what  they  consider  to  be  Justified 
hard  currency  earnings  from  exports  of  one 
of  the  few  things  they  can  manufacture. 
Cotton  textllcF  represent  almost  half  of  the 
total  exports  of  manufactured  products  from 
the  LDC's.  Second.  U.S.  wool  and  man-made 
fibre  producers  are  pressing  to  share  In  a 
protective  quota  scheme  such  as  that  avail- 
able to  cotton  textile  manufacturers.  Wool 
and  man-made  fibre  producers  are  sharing  in 
the  current  textile  boom — however  their 
argument  for  special  protective  import  meas- 
ures for  their  Industries  refers  to  future 
rather  than  to  present  needs. 

The  U.S.  has  taken  the  position  In  the 
cotton  textile  talks  that:  1)  the  LTA  should 
be  extended  without  change,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  2)  It  will  be  more  liberally  admin- 
istered, and  that  3)  the  maximum  possible 
cuts  in  industrial  nations'  cotton  textile 
tariffs  will  take  place. 

The  EEC  has  made  Its  cotton  textile  offers 
on  many  Items  conditional  on  renewal  of 
LTA.  Other  consuming  countries  have  also 
Insisted  on  LTA  renewal  as  a  price  for  tariff 
concessions. 

Because  cotton  textiles  are  so  clearly  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  less-developed  countries, 
and  therefore  to  the  stature  of  the  OATT 
and  the  credibility  of  Its  position  on  Its  new 
special  LDC  trade  initiatives,  LDC's  must  re- 
ceive special  consideration  In  this  sector. 
The  outcome  of  negotiations  depends  simply 


on  what  price  the  exporting  countries  will 
require  In  order  once  again  to  submit  to 
quotas  imposed  under  the  LTA.  I  urge  that 
every  possible  consideration  be  given  to  re- 
moving all  barriers — tariff  and  non-tariff— 
which  restrict  LDC  expKJrts  and  therefore 
their  ability  to  earn  development  capital,  and 
recommend  that  the  lmp>ortlng  countries  al- 
low substantial  liberalization  and  eventual 
elimination  of  Import  quotas  under  the  LTA. 
I  reject  the  "ordering"  of  International  or 
domestic  markets  so  as  to  control  supply  or 
demand  factors  in  any  way.  It  is  in  this  con- 
text that  the  objective  "trade  not  aid"  can 
be  more  than  a  slogan. 

Liberalization  of  LTA  by  allowing  gradu- 
ally larger  Imports  and  phasing  out  the  Ar- 
rangement should  be  economically  accept- 
able to  US.  Industry  under  present  circum- 
stances The  U.S.  cotton  textile  Industry  la 
in  a  period  of  boom.  Order  backlogs  are 
higher  than  ever,  and  some  firms  are  not  ac- 
cepting orders  for  some  products.  .Sales  and 
profits  of  firms  making  cotton  (and  other) 
textiles  have  risen  faster  than  any  other 
product  group  on  the  stock  exchange  The 
Industry's  rate  of  capita!  spending  is  as  high 
as  any  major  industry,  and  return  on  equity 
Is  very  near  the  national  average.  In  a 
speech  to  the  American  Textile  Manufac- 
turer's Institute  on  March  26.  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Connor  spoke  of  the  export  potential 
of  U.S.  cotton  textiles,  urging  the  Industry  to 
sell  more  in  foreign  markets.  The  US.  In- 
dustry Is  back  on  its  feet  after  several  years 
of  sp>oon-feedlng  by  means  of  special  depreci- 
ation allowances  and  other  devices.  Includ- 
ing the  LTA's  quota  system.  As  I  said  In  a 
letter  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  on  September  9.  1965.  now  is  the 
time  to  remove  the  artificial  barriers  to  in- 
creased Imports  In  order  to  absorb  US.  de- 
mand and  prevent  the  development  of  over- 
capacity that  could  contribute  to  recession 
when  the  current  boom  ends. 

Aluminum 
Among  major  aluminum  producing  and 
consuming  countries  having  relatively  high 
tariffs  on  Ingots.  Japan  Is  largely  self-suf- 
ficient In  aluminum,  and  the  EEC  Is  now.  and 
In  the  future  Is  likely  to  be.  the  major  world 
market  where  actual  and  pKstentlal  produc- 
tion will  fall  short  of  consumption  The 
only  other  deficit  market  of  note  is  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  has  a  zero  duty  on 
unalloyed  primary  aluminum.  . 

We  do  not  yet  know  what  the  extent  of  the 
EEC  offer  on  primary  aluminum  will  be.  Its 
present  aluminum  tariff  Is  9"^  .  a!m'>st  double 
that  of  the  US.  tariff  on  primary  aluminum. 
The  Japanese  rate  Is  13 ''r  I  would  ask  those 
who  seem  so  alert  to  denigrate  the  United 
States  to  take  note  of  this  Indeed  the  V.S. 
has  Its  peccadilloes  but  overall  we  are  by  far 
the  most  free  trading  nation  In  the  world, 
which  Is  as  It  should  be.  This  Is  merely 
enlightened  self  Interest. 

The  US.  position  should  be  one  of  contin- 
uing to  seek  full  50 f^-  duty  reductions,  or 
bindings  on  existing  duty-free  rates,  on  pri- 
mary and  wrought  aluminum  by  all  major 
producers  and  consumers  of  aluminum  The 
Canadians  and  Norwegians  should  play  the 
principal  role  In  confronting  the  high  EEC 
and  Japanese  tariffs,  since  the  former  are 
the  only  producers  with  actual  and  poten- 
tial primary  aluminum  exportable  quantities 
of  real  magnitude. 

It  is  expected  that  the  EEC  eventually  will 
offer  as  a  concession  some  type  of  tariff 
quota.  They  now  have  such  a  quota  (8% 
rate  applies  to  In-quota  amount),  but  It  to 
unbound  In  the  GATT,  and  we  have  no  Idea 
of  the  size  of  the  quota  the  ECC  might 
offer.  The  facts  of  the  present  quota 
and  the  potential  trade  do  not  lead  to  be- 
lieve that  any  tariff  quota  proposal  the  EEC 
may  offer  will  be  an  accepuble  substitute  for 
a  reduction  In  the  9%  CXT  on  aluminum. 
Since  the  Japanese  cannot  make  a  sound  case 
for  continuance  of  their  high  rate  on  prt- 
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mary  aluminum  ImfKirts.  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  seek  a  full  60%  reduction  In  the 
Japanese  tariff. 

Canada  has  always  presented  a  special 
problem  to  the  U.S.  in  the  aluminum  area. 
Its  extraordinarily  fiexible  anti-dumping 
law?  "  have  been  used  to  exclude  American 
prtniary  aluminum  exports,  once  again  re- 
vealing the  Importance  the  US  of  reaching 
an  international  code  on  antl -dumping,  an 
important  Item  in  the  non-tariff  barriers 
area  of  the  present  negotiations.  Canadian 
antl-dumplng  policy  Is  administered  at  ports 
cf  entry  by  customs  officials  who  are  allowed 
■jnusuii!  discretion  in  applying  a  dumping 
di^-  without  first  having  to  determine 
^Fhct.'ier  the  "dumped'  items  are  Injurious 
f  to  Canadian  Industry.  Thus  Canadian  prac- 
N^e  dues  not  conform  to  GATT  Article  VI, 
which  requires,  in  brief,  findings  first  of  sales 
at  less  than  the  price  In  the  home  market, 
then  injury  to  domestic  Industry  in  the  Im- 
portinfr  country.  But  most  Important, 
Canadian  practice  prevents  effective  U.S. 
price  competition  with  Canadian  producers. 
ine  US.  does  comply  with  the  GATT  re- 
quirement for  determination  of  injury.  It 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  U.S.  and 
other  nations  to  bring  Canadian  practice  as 
well  as  the  practices  of  other  countries  up 
to  a  high  stadard  through  an  International 
antl-dumplng  agreement.  I  will  discuss  anti- 
dumping further  below. 

Chemicals 

I  recognize  the  importance  of  the  Amer- 
ican selling  price  (ASP)  system  of  customs 
valuation  as  a  problem  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  negotiations  but  I  strongly  deplore 
both  Its  exaggeration  by  Europeans  and 
others,  and  the  attempt  to  Include  it  as  a 
proper  subject  for  determinable  negotiation 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 

No  authority  was  given  the  President  by 
the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  negotiate 
removal  of  the  ASP  method  of  valuation. 
Any  change  In  this  system  of  valuation,  or 
any  other  system,  must  be  made  by  Congress 
and  Congress  cannot  be  committed  ahead  of 
time.  Thi.s  Is  true  of  other  non- tariff  trade 
barriers  such  as  revision  of  the  U.S.  anti- 
dumping law. 

Undoubtedly  other  countries  share  this 
problem  in  respect  to  negotiating  some  of 
their  non-tariff  trade  barriers,  be  they  patent 
laws.  Internal  taxes,  quotas,  licenses,  cartel 
and  state  trading  arrangements,  subsidies 
hidden  or  open,  monetary  exchange  arrange- 
ments or  whatever.  However,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  non-tariff 
trade  barriers  which  either  are  not  subject 
to  political  restriction  or  which  In  effect  may 
be  extra-legal  if  not  Illegal  practices,  the 
curbing  of  which  can  be, done  in  the  negotia- 
tions without  political  approval.  Certainly 
any  country  can  agree  that  no  tariff  conces- 
sions will  be  binding  If  there  are  not  agree- 
ments against  substituting  non-tarlff  bar- 
riers by  legislation  or  administrative  discre- 
tion which  would  make  the  tariff  concessions 
meaningless. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
US  and  other  countries  cannot  begin  on  a 
conditional  basis  non-tarlff  trade  barriers 
negotiations  which  require  congressional  ac- 
tion, as  long  as  everyone  understands  that 
•Jie  offers  are  tentative  and  conditional  upon 
luture  action  by  Congress,  and  as  long  as  the 
tentative  negotiation  is  public  knowledge  so 
that  the  U  S  Congress  or  the  legislative  organ 
o!  another  nation  Is  free  to  exercise  its  honest 
Judgment  on  the  issue  and  not  be  put  in  the 
position  of  either  acquiescing  or  having  its 
country  accused  of  welching  on  a  deal. 

American  selling  price  Is  one  among  the 
"lany  trade  problems  under  discussion  In  the 
''lund  under  these  guidelines.  I  was  sur- 
prt-sed,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  It  has  been 
made  such  a  point  of  dlscuSvSlon,  that  Am- 
bassador Blumenthal  and  I  should  have  had 
to  explain  to  European  and  other  negotia- 
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tors  in  Geneva  some  of  the  most  essential 
aspects  of  ASP:  not  Just  its  technical  mean- 
ing, but  especially  its  political  significance. 
U.S.  Customs  Valuation  Methods  and  Ameri- 
can Selling  Price:  ASP  is  one  of  nine  U.S. 
customs  valuation  methods  provided  by 
US.  law;  four  under  Sec  402  and  five  under 
402(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  a-s  amended 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Customs 
Simplification  Act  of  1956.  Section  402  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  has  provided  four  methods 
of  customs  valuation  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting ad  valorem  rates  of  duty.  Three 
alternative  methods  are  used  to  compute  ad 
valorem  rates  on  most  Imported  products. 
Of  these  the  first  and  preferred  method  of 
valuation  Is  known  as  "export  value",  or 
the  wholesale  price  of  the  Imported  product 
offered  in  arm's-length  transactions  in  the 
country  of  origin. '  If  "export  value"  can- 
not be  determined,  the  second  method  of 
valuation  is  "U.S.  value",  or  the  wholesale 
price  of  the  Imported  product  In  the  United 
States,  less  such  elements  as  profit,  duty, 
and  transportation  costs  in  order  to  approxi- 
mate "export  value".  If  "U.S.  value"  can- 
not be  determined,  the  third  normal  method 
of  valuation  is  "constructed  value"  or  an 
estimate  of  what  export  value  would  be  based 
upon  the  costs  of  production  in  the  country 
of  origin. 

The  three  normal  methods  of  valuation 
provided  by  section  402  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  do  not  apply  as  a  matter  of  law  to  four 
groups  of  Imported  products:  certain  benze- 
nold  chemicals,  rubber-soled  footwear,  cer- 
tain canned  clams,  and  woolen  knit  gloves. 
For  these  classes  of  goods  a  special  method 
of  valuation  known  as  American  selling  price 
applies. 

With  respect  to  benzenold  chemicals,  the 
law  provides  that  any  Imported  benzenold 
chemical  which  Is  competitive  with  a  similar 
domestic  product  shall  be  valued  on  the 
basis  of  the  American  selling  price  of  the 
domestic  product  (or  its  wholesale  price) . 
If  the  Imported  benzenold  chemical  Is  not 
competitive,  it  Is  to  be  valued,  first,  on  the 
basis  of  U.S.  value  and.  if  this  cannot  be 
determined,  then  export  value  or  constructed 
value.  Most  non-competitive  benzenoids  are 
valued  on  US  value. 

With  respect  to  rubber-soled  footwear, 
canned  clams,  and  woolen  knit  gloves,  the 
law  provides  that  any  Imported  product 
which  is  similar  to  such  a  domestic  product 
shall  be  valued  on  the  basis  of  the  American 
selling  price  of  the  domestic  product.  If 
the  Imported  product  is  not  similar  to  any 
domestic  product,  it  Is  to  be  valued  on  the 
basis  of  the  normal  methods  of  valuation: 
export  value,  U.S  value,  or  constructed  value. 

In  accordance  with  the  Customs  Simplifi- 
cation Act  of  1956,  section  402  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  largely  superseded  earlier  valua- 
tion provisions  and  contains  the  current  defi- 
nitions not  only  of  the  three  normal  methods 
of  valuation  but  also  of  ASP  as  It  applies 
to  most  of  the  products  falling  Into  the  four 
groups  noted  above.  Certain  of  these  prod- 
ucts, however,  are  included  in  the  so-called 
"final  list"  of  Imported  products  established 
pursuant  to  the  Customs  Simplification  Act 
of  1956. 

With  respect  to  products  on  the  final  list 
Section  402(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  pro- 
vides for  the  continued  application  of  the 
old  methods  of  valuation.  These  methods 
are  five:  foreign  value,  export  value.  U.S. 
\'alue,  constructed  value,  and  American  sell- 
ing price.  Thus,  depending  upon  whether 
a  product  is  on  the  final  llst,ielther  the  cur- 
rent (Sec.  402)  or  eld  (Sec.  4o2(k)  )  defini- 
tions of  ASP  may  apply. 

The  five  valuation  methods  pro\ided  by 
Sec.  402 1  a)  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act  are  a  vestig- 
ial remain  of  the  attempt  In  the  1956  Cus- 
toms Simplification  Act  newly  to  define  four 
methods  to  take  their  place  and  in  so  doing 
to  eliminate  foreign  value  as  a  valuation 
method.       This  was  done  in  the  bill  as  it 


passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  How- 
ever, in  the  Senate,  the  provision  was  added 
to  the  bin  that  whenever  the  foreign  value 
of  an  item  provided  5'^r  more  duty.  It  should 
be  listed  by  the  Treasury  Department  on  a 
"final  list".  Thus  when  an  import  enters 
the  U.S.,  If  it  Is  on  the  final  list  it  is  valued 
for  customs  purposes  first  on  its  foreign 
value,  and  If  foreign  value  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, then  export  value,  U.S.  value,  and 
finally  constructed  value.  If  an  imptort  Is 
on  the  final  list  and  is  also  subject  to  ASP, 
then  the  ASP  method  is  used. 

Tariff  CommiSftion  Study  of  U.S.  and  For- 
eign Valuations  Methods.  Pursuant  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
of  February  9,  1966,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  begun  a  study  of  the  customs  valu- 
ation methods  of  and  by  the  principal  trad- 
ing nations.  By  June  30.  1966.  the  Commis- 
sion must  submit  to  the  Committee  a  pre- 
liminary report  describing  the  methods  used 
and  comparing  the  basic  differences  between 
such  valxiatlon  methods  By  February  28, 
1966,  the  Commission  must  submit^  a  report 
recommending  improvement  In  U.S.  customs 
valuation  laws,  including  the  advisability  of 
adopting  the  Brussels  Definition  of  customs 
value. 

I  have  urged  a  review  of  U.S.  customs  valu- 
ation methods  and  strongly  support  the 
Finance  Committee  resolution.  Such  a  study 
is  long  overdue.  I  recommend,  however,  that 
the  U.S.  not  make  any  change  in  its  overall 
valuation  methods  at  a  time  when  such 
change  could  endanger  the  trade  negotia- 
tions, which  will  draw  to  a  close  only  five 
months  after  the  Tariff  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations are  due. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  conversion 
from  the  ASP  method  to  conventional  cus- 
toms valuation  methods  should  await  the 
cdmpletlon  of  the  Tariff  Commission  valua- 
tion study.  I  have  argued  Instead  that  ASP 
is  an  identifiable  separate  issue  which  can  be 
discussed  in  the  Kennedy  Round. 

History  of  ASP.  ASP  was  first  conceived  as 
a  means  of  permitting  the  existence  and 
growth  of  the  U.S.  "Infant"  chemical  Indus- 
try, During  World  War  I  the  US  found  It- 
self cut  off  from  supplies  of  coal-tar  (benze- 
nold) chemicals,  for  which  we  relied  on  Ger- 
many. Thus  during  and  after  the  war  the 
U.S.  "began  to  build  Its  own  chemical  indus- 
try, only  to  find  that  by  1920  Its  traditional, 
cartelized,  German  suppliers  had  begun  once 
again  to  sell,  at  cut  rate  prices  in  the  U.S. 
market.  Such  exports  were  aided  by  foreign 
currency  depreciations,  which  made  them 
cheaper.  Depreciation  was  accompanied  by 
rapid  price  fluctuations  which  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  a  meaningful  value  for 
customs  purposes.  These  factors  led  to  ASP. 
which  was  convenient  because  It  was  based 
on  relatively  easily  determined  US  prices, 
and  because  it  concealed  the  actual  amount 
of  tariff  "protection"  afforded  by  the  ad 
valorem  rate  listed  in  the  schedules  Con- 
gress has  traditionally  been  reluctant  to  fix 
rat«8  higher  than  60";  ad  valorem,  and  the 
ASP  method  avoided  doing  so. 

Congress  acted  first  in  1921  to  provide  a 
differential  between  foreign  and  U.S.  prices 
by  enacting  the  Dye  and  Chemical  Control 
Act  of  1921.  It  was  followed  by  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1922.  which  established  the  American 
selling  price  system  for  benzenold  chemicals. 
In  the  1930's  ASP  was  extended  by  Presiden- 
tial Proclamation  under  Sec.  336  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  cenaln  rubber  footwear,  cer- 
tain canned  clajns  and  certain  wool  knit 
gloves.  Section  336  was  effectively  obviated 
by  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  of  1934  which 
provlJed  that  no  Sec  336  action  could  take 
place  on  an  Item  on  which  there  was  a  duty 
reduction  under  the  Act  This  provision  of 
the  1934  Act  has  been  carried  forward  in  suc- 
cessive recipttcal  trade  acts.  Therefore  a 
Sec.  336  determination  can  only  be  made  on 
the  approximately  400   (out  of  about  6000) 
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U.S.    tarliT   Items   on   which   there   has   never 
been  negotiated  reduction. 

How  ASP  M  App'ied.  When  an  Import  Is 
dutiable  under  the  American  selltng  price 
method  of  valuation,  the  amount  of  the  duty 
Is  determined  thusly:  when  an  Item  com- 
petitive with  a  similar  U  S.  product  Is  im- 
ported, the  ad  valorem  rate  listed  In  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Schedules  (TSUS)  Is  taken  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  price  of  the  sliiiilar  U.S.  prod- 
uct. This,  plus  any  specific  duty  which  may 
apply,  then  yields  the  amount  of  the  duty  on 
the  Imp'irt.  The  value  of  the  inifKjrt  is  of  no 
relevance  In  determining  the  duty.  The  ASP 
duty  Is  derived  simply  from  the  U.S.  price, 
and  the  amount  of  the  duty  will  rise  or  fall  as 
the  US  price  rises  and  falls,  tl^ua  providing 
a  constantly  effective  dlfTerentlal  between  the 
US.  and  foreign  goods.  If  no  similar  com- 
petitive article  Is  manufactured  or  produced 
in  the  U.S.,  then  the  ad  valorem  rate  on  the 
import  Is  based  on  United  States  value  or 
constructed  value. 

An  Import  is  considered  by  U.S.  Customs 
similar  to  and  competitive  with  a  U.S.  prod- 
uct when  it  accomplishes  results  substantlal- 
Iv  equal  to  those  accomplished  by  the  domes- 
tic product  when  used  In  substantially  the 
same  manner  In  the  case  of  chemicals, 
laboratory  analysis  Is  used  by  Customs  to 
determine  similarity.  Competitiveness  Is 
determined  by  Customs  officials,  one  reason 
for  the  administrative  complications  which 
make  .\SP  in  chemicals  a  barrier  to  trade. 
A  similar  problem  exl.sts  In  determining  the 
competitiveness  i;f  certain  rubber  footwear, 
a  problem  to  be  discussed  below 

Conversion  from  ASP  to  Conventional  Val- 
uation Methods  In  my  report  to  Congress 
last  June,  I  recommended  that  whatever  If 
anything  was  done  about  ASP.  a  study 
should  be  made  to  convert  ASP-detemilned 
rates  to  ad  valorem  rates  based  on  the  con- 
ventional valuation  systems  specified  by  Sec 
402  and  402(a)  of  the  1930  TarlfT  Act.  This 
would  help  tis  evaluate  the  real  significance 
of  ASP  as  an  economical  differential.  I  have 
also  advocated  a  study  of  all  of  the  different 
methods  used  by  the  US  and  other  nations 
to  which  tariff  rates  are  applied 

On  December  23,  1965,  Governor  Herter  at 
the  direction  of  the  President  request>ed  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  make  such  a  study 
and  report  to  him  a  new  schedule  contain- 
ing tentative  converted  rates  for  benzenold 
chemicals  subject  to  ASP.  rubber-soled  foot- 
wear, certain  canned  clams,  and  wool  knit 
gloves.  This  tentative  converted  schedule 
of  rates  was  made  public  on  May  2,  1966 
Hearings  at  which  all  Interested  parties  in- 
cluding foreign  governments  may  be  repre- 
sented will  begin  on  June  8  at  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  will  then  publish  a 
recommended  list  of  converted  rates  later  In 
the  summer  These  rates  can  become  ef- 
fective only  if  enacted  by  Congress, 

The  conversion  study  was  requested  by 
Governor  Herter  at  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident for  reasons  largely  relating  to  Kennedy 
Round  chemical  .sector  discussions  which 
will  be  discussed  bciow  In  recommending 
converted  ad  valorem  rates  for  benzenolds 
the  Tariff  Commission  also  prepared  a  list  of 
"ad  valorem  equivalents"  lAVE's)  of  the 
compound  rates  nnw  In  the  schedules.  A 
compound  rate  is  both  a  specific  rate. of  duty 
on  quantity  (X  cents  per  pound)  plua  a  p>er- 
centage  rate  on  the  value  of  the  Import. 
The  AVE's.  expressed  in  percentage  terms, 
were  calculated  for  the  present  (uncon- 
verted) schedule  based  on  the  export  value 
Of  1964  Imports  of  benzenolds  This  Is  the 
first  time  that  the  actual  duty  on  benze- 
nolds has  been  exp'jsed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  value  of  the  Import.  Many  expected  this 
tentative  conversion  list  to  show  many  rates 
well  over  100%  of  the  value  of  the  Import. 
In  fact,  there  are  only  6  rates  over  100". 
and  only  27  rat«8  over  50",,  out  of  the  93 
TSUS  Items  for  which  AVEs  were  calculated 
The    highest  AVE   (*    l7o<5.     which   resulti 


largely  because  of  technical  problems  exist- 
ing la  the  conversion  process.  If  no  Im- 
ports of  a  TSUS  Item  occurred  In  1964  no 
AVE  was  calculated.  U.S.  rates  based  on 
ASP  were  shown  by  the  list  of  AVE's  to  be 
much  lower  than  many  had  anticipated, 
therefore  less  of  a  trade  barrier. 

The  calculation  of  AVB's  on  benzenolds 
was  necessary  in  order  to  determine  com- 
parability of  US.  rates  of  duty  with  foreign 
rates  of  tluty.  If  negotiations  take  place  on 
items  with  compound  rates,  such  as  these, 
the  bargains  will  bf  made  by  cutting  the 
specific  rate  by  a  coruiln  amount  and  the 
ad  valorem  rate  by  a  certain  amount.  The 
result  will  then  be  calculated  a.s  an  AVE  in 
order  to  determine  the  actual  meaning  of 
the  cut  in  terms  of  a  percentage.  One  ef- 
fect yf  the  few  high  AVE's  has  been  to  re- 
activate the  European  claim  of  disparities  In 
the  chemical  sector  However,  the  public 
hearing.s  on  the  tentative  schedule  of  con- 
verted rates  may  well  end  up  with  few  If  any 
of  the  rates  being  above  50'n.  so  the  dis- 
parities problem  may  well  be  minimized. 
In  any  case  the  few  high  rates  are  exceptions 
and  should  not  be  used  for  political  purposes 
by  the  EEC. 

In  the  conversion  from  ASP  rates  to  con- 
ventional rates  certain  problems  have  arisen 
peculiar  to  the  item  being  discussed.  Con- 
version problems  in  the  benzenold  and  rub- 
ber footwear  fields  deserve  separate  mention. 
Thus  the  four  categories  of  products  sub- 
ject to  ASP  win  be  discussed  separately  be- 
low. 

ASP  and  Bemenoid  Chemicals.  Imported 
benzenold  chemicals  subject  to  ASP  had  an 
Invoice  value  In  1964  of  about  $53  million 
and  accounted  for  about  1.5%  of  domestic 
benzenold  sales  totaling  $3  4  billion  In 
1964  about  700  manufacturing  companies, 
employing  at  least  116.000  persons,  made 
benzenolds  among  other  prcjducts  About 
five  US  firms  produce  benzenold  chemicals 
alone  These  firms  would  understandably  be 
most  sensitive  to  change  In  the  present  sys- 
tem. Indeed  to  grant  a  concession  could 
badly  damage  them.  Most  firms  that  would 
be  affected,  however,  are  large  and  diversi- 
fied. U  S  negotiators  have  made  it  plain 
that  tentative  negotiations  on  prospective 
conversion  of  ASP  by  the  Congress  will  have 
to  contain  some  trade  concessions  on  the 
part  of  Europeans  in  the  chemical  area  In 
order  to  bring  about  congressional  approval. 

In  calculating  the  converted  rates,  the 
Tariff  Commission  chose  1964  data  on  which 
to  base  the  conversion.  The  key  statistic 
in  such  conversion  is  the  actual  export  value 
of  the  Imported  benzenold  chemical.  The 
Immediate  gtilde  to  finding  such  export  value 
Is  the  price  on  the  actual  Invoice  slip  which 
must  accompany  each  ImjxDrt  when  it  enters 
US  Customs  at  any  port  (most  benzenolds 
are  entered  at  New  York).  Invoice  prices 
for  benzenold  Imports  are  often  Inaccurate, 
however.  This  is  because  many  benzenolds 
are  only  Infrequently  traded,  perhaps  only 
once  every  several  years.  When  traded,  they 
may  come  in  varying  quantities,  and  In  vary- 
ing "strengths",  from  different  countries,  and 
from  different  companies  Rather  frequent- 
ly they  are  traded  between  parts  of  the  same 
company.  For  these  reasons  Invoice  prices 
often   do  not   reflect   triie  sale   values 

There  is  another  Important  reason  for  in- 
voice price  Inaccuracy  Benzenold  Invoice 
prices  are  not  normally  scrutinized  for  ac- 
curacy by  US  Customs,  because  the  invoice 
prices  are  not  used  as  the  base  on  which  to 
a.s.sess  duty.  They  are  therefore  unimpor- 
tant except  to  the  US  buyer,  who  might 
be  paying  quite  a  different  price  from  that 
shown  on  the  invoice. 

For  all  of  these  re-o-oons  the  invoice  prices 
for  1964  that  were  available  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  had  to  be  re-evaluated  to  re- 
flect realistic  import  values 

Thus,  for  1964,  the  Tariff  Commission  se- 
lected a  sample  of  about  1,000  Invoices  out 


of  the  approximately  15,000  available  to  it. 
In  selecting  Its  sample,  the  Commission  con- 
sidered the  frequency  of  importation  of  each 
compound;  the  size  of  Individual  shipments; 
unit  values;  whether  duty  was  based  on  ASP 
or  another  valuation  method,  names  or  im- 
porters, exporter.^  and  makers;  and  whether 
the  entries  represented  transactions  between 
affiliated  firms. 

What  emerged  from  this  exercise  under- 
taken In  conjunction  with  the  Cii.stoms  Bu- 
re.iu  was  a  list  of  more  accurate  dutiable 
values  (usually  export  valuei  for  about  1.000 
Imported  benzenolds.  Tliese  values  were  then 
used  In  computing  a  converted  rate.  For  ex- 
ample, the  benzenold  pnxiuct  Phenol  (TSUiJ 
403.40)  has  a  present  ad  valorem  rate  of  17'", 
and  an  American  selling  price  of  $.10  as  de- 
termined by  the  Tariff  Commission.  If  the 
export  value  as  determined  by  the  re-evalu- 
ated Invoice  values  for  Phenol  In  1964  were 
an  average  of  $.065,  then  the  converted  ad 
valorem  rate  for  Phenol  would  be  26'"  . 

This  Is  determined  by  using  the  following 
formula ; 

,10   (ASP) 
.066   (export  value) 

X  17%  (present  TSUS  ad  val.  rate)=26% 
(tentative  converted  rate) 

Chemical  Industry's  Conversion  Problems. 
The  object  of  the  conversion  exercise  Is  to  en- 
sure equity  of  conversion  from  the  ASP  valu- 
ation method  to  conventional  valuation 
methods  for  Imported  benzenolds  Both 
methods  should  provide  the  same  amount  of 
duty.  Various  uses  might  be  made  of  the 
converted  rates  In  the  trade  negotiations,  un- 
der certain  circumstances  to  be  explored 
below. 

The  US.  Industry  Is  aware  that  If  the  re- 
constructed invoice  vahies  are  Incorrect,  the 
rate  conversion  could  result  in  a  rate  that  is 
too  low.  Importers  are  also  afraid  that  the 
rates  could  be  too  high  Both  parties  will 
have  an  opportunity  at  hearings  beginning 
June  8  to  express  their  viewpoints  and  to 
contest  the  converted  rates  based  on  Infor- 
mation available  to  them  I  would  hope  that 
in  this  process  the  Tariff  Commission  will 
make  use  of  any  data  not  previously  avail- 
able to  It.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  most 
equitable  possible  list  of  final  recommended 
rates  for  benzenolds  as  well  as  for  rubber- 
soled  fo<Jtwear  and  certain  canned  clams.  I 
would  expect  the  hearing  proce.ss  to  produce 
sound  decisions  ensuring  the  best  possible 
tentative  rate  conversion. 

Thus  both  US  industry  and  Importers 
are  now  attempting  to  determine  average 
world  market  prices  for  those  benzenold 
chemicals  subject  to  the  tentative  converted 
schedules.  In  order  to  do  so  they  can  call 
on  their  network  of  market  information  us- 
ing subsidiaries  and  affiliates  and  other  trade 
channels,  networks  that  are  often  world- 
wide The  U.S.  chemical  Indu.stry  In  this 
Instance  acts  much  as  a  group  through  the 
Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers 
Association  (SOCM.A)  and  the  Manufactur- 
ing Chemists  Association. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  the  U.S.  Industry 
to  have  access  to  the  Invoice  Information 
used  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  arriving 
at  the  converted  rates,  but  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  deemed  such  information  con- 
fidential business  Information  on  the  ground 
that,  except  In  the  form  of  totals  for  groups 
of  product*,  the  release  of  Involfe  values 
would  reveal  certain  operations  of  individual 
concerns.  TTiere  are  comparatively  few  for- 
eign manufacturers  and  U  S  Importers  in- 
volved in  the  Import  trade  In  benzenold 
chemicals  and  names  of  the  traders  in  par- 
ticular product,s  are  well  known.  Even  If 
not  accompanied  by  names  of  traders  relense 
of  Invoice  values  would  reveal  traders'  com- 
mercial secrets.  The  Tariff  Commls.«;lon  ha."! 
a  reptitatlon  as  a  keeper  of  the  business 
secrets  of  both  U  S  Industry  and  lmp<'rters 
which   It    must   maintain.     I  have   not  yet 


beard  an  argument  that  would  convince  me 
Ciat  the  Invoice  values  could  be  revealed 
without  damage  to  their  confidentiality  and 
the  Tariff  Commissions  reputation. 

The  US  industry  believes  that  the  month 
first  allowed  by  tlie  Tariff  Commission  and 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
W  prepare  for  the  June  8  Tariff  Commis- 
sion hearings  was  t^K)  short.  I  am  In  sym- 
pathy with  this  argument.  I  urged  and  was 
pleased  that  the  Commission  and  Special 
Representative  decided  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional week  for  Industry  and  Importers"  prep- 
aration for  hearings.  I  believe  also  that 
the  scheduling  of  a  second  hearing  for  early 
fall  on  the  economic  Impact  of  conversion 
should  also  allow  industry  more  time,  be- 
cause industry  need  prepare  and  present  only 
Its  case  on  conversion  at  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission hearing  beginning  June  8.  Argu- 
ments on  the  economic  Impact  of  conversion 
can  be  withheld  for  presentation  at  the  sec- 
ond hearing,  which  I  think  might  appro- 
priately be  held  either  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission or  the  Trade  Information  Commit- 
tee of  the  Special  Trade  Representative's 
olfice. 

The  U.S.  Industry  Is  also  concerned  that 
the  new  benzenold  schedules  not  group  too 
many  items,  resulting  In  an  averaging  of 
rates  that  could  mean  converted  rates  too 
high  for  some  Items  and  too  low  for  others. 
The  Tariff  Commission  Intended  that  the 
groupings  be  made  so  that  only  minor 
changes  In  duties  would  result  in  most 
cases,  especially  on  Important  Items  of  trade. 
Effort  wiis  made  to  arrange  the  groupings 
(othat  the  effects  on  the  domestic  producers 
and  the  Importers  would  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum and  so  that  the  disadvantages  that 
might  accrue  to  the  US.  Industry  or  to  the 
importers  would  be  offset  by  approximately 
equal  advantages  to  the  same  groups. 

For  example.  In  the  proposed  TSUS  basket 
Item  403.60  G  ("other"),  there  are  grouped 
»80  Items  at  an  average  tentative  converted 
rate  of  36%  ad  valorem  and  specific  rate  of 
3.5f  per  pound.  An  Item  like  2  Napthol-6- 
sulfonlc  acid  of  which  366.000  pounds  were 
produced  In  the  U.S  In  1964,  could  perhaps 
be  dutiable  at  a  converted  rate  of  64%  based 
on  its  export  value.  Instead  of  36%,  If  listed 
separate  from  the  basket.  Is  this  an  equl- 
•^ble  converted  rate  for  this  benzenold? 
These  are  the  types  of  questions  the  Tariff 
Commission  must  address  Itself  to.  It  may 
!»  that  such  basket  categories  should  be 
further  broken  down  if  the  Information  pre- 
sented at  the  coming  hearings  proves  It 
necessary. 

Another  conversion  problem  Is  that  of 
"standards  of  strength"  As  noted  above. 
toe  dutlps  on  most  benzenolds  subject  to 
hSP  are  compound  (contain  both  a  rate  of 
duty  per  pound  and  a  percentage  ad  valorem 
f&tei  The  specific  part  of  the  duty  on  all 
Sports  of  colors,  dyes,  and  stains  which  ex- 
wed  standards  of  strength  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasvuv  is  computed 
on  the  weight  which  the  article  would  have 
Jf  It  were  diluted  to  the  standard  strength. 
™s  Is  the  so-called  "Treasury  list",  which 
wntalns  only  3  chemicals.  ^ 

Another  list  applies  to  other  ASpVenze- 
noids.  For  all  products  assessed  on  ASP 
^iiue  which  are  Imported  In  a  different 
Krength  from  the  similar  competitive  U.S. 
"tide,  the  value  of  the  Imported  article  Is 
M.'usted  in  the  proportion  which  strength 
^  the  Imported  article  bears  to  that  of  the 
tomestlc  article.  Industry  Is  concerned  that 
•fre  the  ASP-requlred  test  of  competltlve- 
=-ss  and  similarity  to  be  deleted  from  the 
•»*  the  standards  of  strength  provisions 
*•*'  no  longer  be  applied  to  Imports. 
UM  C  '^°''^'''''"0"  for  Bemenoid  Chemicals 
.^  '^ternaiional  Trade  Negotiations.  By 
■^em»eive.s  the  tentative  converted  rates,  and 
-''?ri  ^^^  ""'''  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
~  "ued  r;,t<^..s.  are  meaningless  except  as 
•^y  help  us  to  understand  Its  ImpacfTTbn 


Imports  and  U.S.  Industry.  If  the  President 
so  decides,  they  may  become  an  Item  for 
preliminary  negotiation  In  the  Kennedy 
Round,  I  have  been  formally  assured  that 
before  such  decision  a  second  hearing  on  the 
economic  impact  of  conversion  will  be  held 

Several  uses  could  be  made  of  the  recom- 
mended converted  rates  In  the  negotiations, 
all  of  them  subject  to  Congressional  approval. 

One  outcome  of  International  negotiation 
on  ASP  could  be  simply  to  adopt  the  con- 
verted rates  per  se.  without  any  lowering,  and 
therefore  to  remove  the  ASP  valuation 
meth<xl  for  benzenolds.  This  would  have  two 
effects:  first.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to 
foreign  benzenold  ex{X)rters  because  the  ad- 
ministrative delay  occasioned  by  t.he  process 
of  determination  of  similarity  and  competi- 
tiveness with  a  U.S.  benzenold  would  be  re- 
moved. Also  eliminated  would  be  the  ad- 
ministrative discretion  entailed  by  the  sys- 
tem, which  we  like  to  think  of  as  a  fault 
only  of  foreign  natloias'  custonv  administra- 
tion. What  U.S.  Industry  Is  most  essentially 
losing,  however.  Is  the  automatic  protection 
afforded  It  whenever  It  chooses  to  begin  to 
mantifacture  a  product  similar  to  and  com- 
petitive with  an  Import.     Adoption  of  con- 


receives  a  fully  reciprocal  quid  pro  quo.  In 
part  provided  in  the  chemical  sector,  and  In 
part  provided  by  concessions  by  others  In 
the  non-tariff  barriers  field.  Such  conces- 
sions have  not  been  forthcoming  from  the 
EEC  and  Japan  and  until  they  do  the  U.S 
cannot  and  will  not  continue  to  offer  con- 
cessions and  win  withdraw  them  if  necessary 
to  achieve  a  balanced  package  of  reciprocaj 
concessions. 

Paterits  are  of  particular  concern  to  the 
chemical  industry  I  have  long  considered 
that  U.S.  chemical  concerns  should  not  fear 
international  comjjetitlon  because  of  their 
diversity,  research  orientation,  marketing 
and  distribution  ability,  and  size.  If  an 
adequate  International  patent  system  could 
be  devised.  It  could  prevent  foreign  firms 
from  selling  products  newly  developed  by 
U.S.  firms  In  the  U.S.  market  at  highly  com- 
petitive prices.  I  have  no  Indication  how 
much  such  International  competition  exists. 
1  do  believe,  however,  in  the  right  of  com- 
panies everywhere  to  have  as  a  means  of 
recouping  their  expenditures  exclusive  use  of 
the  fruits  of  their  own  research  and  devel- 
opment for  specific  periods  and  I  believe  this 
should  extend  into  International  trade      In 


verted  rates  w.ould  freeze  those  Imports  that  .    the  chemical  and  other  sectors  I  think  It 


are  at  this  time  competitive  and  similar  at 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  non-competltlve 
unslmllar  Imports  This  flexibility  of  the 
ASP  system,  which  l>elps  make  it  such  a 
unique  valuation  device,  would  be  lost 

By  adopting  the  converted  rates,  without 
lowering  those  rates,  the  U.S.  would  be  mak- 
ing a  concession  In  the  non-tariff  barrier 
area,  and  should  require  a  compensating  for- 
eign non-tariff  or  other  concession. 

Another  outcome  of  negotiation  could  be 
both  conversion  and  reduction  of  converted 
rates,  a  truly  "meaningful"  U.S.  offer  which 
would  require  additional  foreign  concessions 
in  the  form  of  substantial  offers  In  Items  in 
the  three  Chapters  of  the  Brussels  Tariff 
Nomenclature  that  EEC  has  excepted  from 
negotiations,  as  well  as  concessions  in  the 
non-tariff  barriers'  and  perhaps  other  areas 
Yet  another  outcome  of  the  negotiations 
could  simply  be  a  reduction  of  the  present, 
unconverted.  U.S.  ad  valorem  rates  (even 
when  subject  to  ASP)  If  substantial  enough 
concessions  are  made  by  the  EEC  and  others. 
Geneva  Chemical  Sector  Discussions  Open. 
During  my  visit  to  Geneva.  U.S.  and  foreign 
negotiators  opened  discussions  In  the  chem- 
ical sector  based  on  the  EEC's  decision  to 
table  Its  remaining  offers  In  chemicals. 

The  U.S.  made  clear  at  the  meeting  that 
It  Is  prepared  to  explore  the  po.sslbillty  of 
modifying  the  effect  of  the  ASP  system  of 
valuation  as  It  applies  to  benzenold  chemi- 
cals. As  a  working  hypothesis,  the  U.S.  Is 
ready  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  conversion 
of  rates  as  they  might  be  reduced  in  the 
current  round  to  a  new  set  of  rates  based 
on  standard  methods  of  valuation,  designed 
to  yield  duties  substantially  equivalent  to 
those  now  collected.  But  the  U.S.  Is  not  now 
offering  such  a  conversion,  only  proposing  to 
explore  what  Is  feasible.  Tlie  U.S.  could 
make  a  formal  offer  only  In  the  framework  of 
a  separate  package  Including  additional  and 
comparable  offers  by  others,  and  such  an 
agreement  would  require  enactment  of  Im- 
plementing legislation   by  Congre.ss. 

Tlie  U.S.  has  made  very  substantial  offers 
on  the  bulk  of  chemicals  traded  today 
These  offers  would  open  the  U.S.  chemical 
market  to  Increased  foreign  competition. 
Ignoring  these  very  attractive  and  meaning- 
ful offers,  the  EEC  has  chosen  to  Insist  on 
negotiations  on  ASP  as  a  price  for  removing 
the  conditions  that  It  has  placed  its  offers  in 
major  areas  of  the  U.S.  trude  interest  It 
would  be  a  shame  If  the  EEC  were  not  to 
proceed  with  negotiations  fin  the  trade  offers 
on  which  the  President  presently  has  full 
authority  to  conclude  agreements. 

Concessions  on  ASP  can  only  be  Included 
In  the  final  agreement  If  In  return  the  U.S. 


perfectly  reasonable  goal  to  seek  foreign  con- 
cessions In  terms  of  better  patent  practices 
as  part  of  a  bargaining  package. 

/n  stimmary.  The  chemical  sector  talks 
have  been  complicated  by  the  ASP  problem. 
It  has  been  claimed  tliat  Europeans  and 
other  nations  have  chosen  to  select  out  AKP 
as  a  delaying  device,  without  knowing  Its 
economic  effects  and  political  Implications 
The  US.  has  now  disclosed  Its  willingness 
to  discuss  ASP.  and  in  doing  so  has  put  the 
Europeans  and  others  on  the  defensive.  It 
Is  now  up  to  our  negotiating  partners  Ui  de- 
cide whether  to  "fish  or  cut  bait",  to  return 
to  the  table  ready  to  bargain  with  Improved 
offers  or  no. 

ASP  and  Rubber-soled  Footwear.  Section 
336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  provides  for 
Tariff  Commission  investigations  of  the  dif- 
ferences In  the  cost  of  production  of  domestic 
articles  and  of  like  or  similar  foreign  articles 
and  the  equalization  of  such  differences.  It 
provides  that  a  50%  mcrease  In  the  statutory 
rate  of  duty  Is  Insufficient  to  equalize  such 
difference,  the  Commission  shall  so  state  In 
a  report  to  the  President  and  shall  specify 
an  ad  valorem  rate  of  dut\ .  based  on  the 
American  selling  price  of  the  domestic 
article.  ne<<essary  t/O  equalize  such  difference. 
After  due  Investleation  under  Section  336 
of  foreign  Imports  oi  certain  rubber  f(X)t- 
wear,  the  Tariff  Co"^  mission  recommended 
to  the  President  a  rate  of  35*^,  ad  valorem 
on  the  ASP  value,  and  the  President  pro- 
claimed such  rates  on  March  3,  1933  The 
35%  ad  valorem  rate  was  reduced  after 
tariff  negotiations  under  GATT  In  1955  to 
20%. 

The  Items  subject  to  the  1933  proclama- 
tion are  provided  for  In  item  700.60  of  the 
TSUS  at  a  rate  of  20% .  These  Items  are  foot- 
wear having  uppers  of  fabric  and  soles  of  ' 
rubber  or  plastics.  Items  commonly  referred 
to  as    'Fneakers"   and   variants  thereof 

Fifty-one  U.S  firms  produce  rubber-soled 
fabric-upper  footwear  among  other  products. 
Thlrty-slx  such  firms  are  In  the  Northeast 
United  States.  Pri:Kluction  according  to 
Tariff  Commission  statistics  was:  71  million 
pairs  In  1958;  103  million  pairs  in  1961;  and 
166  million  pairs  in  1965.  a  steadily  rising 
rate  of  production.  Imports  were  4  million 
pairs  In  1968;  28  million  pairs  In  1961;  and 
33.4  million  pairs  In  1965.  US  extx>rtB  were 
69  thousand  pairs  In  1960  and  225,000  pairs 
In  1964.  In  1964.  21  million  pairs  or  73%  of 
total  Imports  under  TSUS  Item  700.60  were 
dutiable  under  ASP.  In  1965  this  figure  fell 
to  18  million  pairs  or  53%,  a  significant 
change  in  trade,  the  reason  for  which  in- 
dtifltry    and    Importers    claim    they    do    not 
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understand.  To  try  to  determine  the  reaaon 
the  Industry  and  Importers  alike  have  asked 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  data  on  the  47% 
Of  Imports  defined  by  U.S.  Customs  as  outside 
the  ASP  provision. 

In  1966  a  major  change  In  the  admlnla- 
tratlon  of  the  ASP  provision  was  made  by  the 
Treasury  Department  after  a  lengthy  de- 
cision-making process.  Prior  to  1963  the 
practice  of  the  Customs  Bureau  In  the  ap- 
praisement of  such  footwear  was  to  assess  the 
duty  on  the  value  of  the  highest-priced  like 
or  similar  domestic  article.  Early  In  1963, 
the  Bureau  suspended  appraisement  of  foot- 
wear found  to  be  subject  to  the  ASP  provision, 
pending  a  possible  change  In  the  method  of 
determining  ASP. 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  August  19,  1965, 
the  Bureau  announced  proposed  new  guide- 
lines providing  that  the  appraisement  of  such 
footwear  should  be  made  on  the  value  of  the 
closest  priced  like  or  similar  domestic  article: 
"the  product  which  Is  closest  In  price  to  the 
price  of  the  imported  article  shall  be  selected 
as  the  most  similar."  Tills  provision  was 
finally  adopted  In  February  1966. 

The  new  guidelines  have  the  effect  that 
less  duty  has  to  be  paid  on  Imports  because 
the  American  selling  price  on  which  the  duty 
Is  assessed  Is  lower  than  prertously.  The  new 
guidelines  are  retroactive  to  early  1963  (date 
of  saspended  appraisement!  on  all  Imports 
of  sxich  fcxjtwear.  which  had  been  entered  In 
bond  pending  Treasury  decision. 

The  Industry  claims  that  the  Treasury 
decision  was  Improper  and  j^erhaps  an  Illegal 
use  of  the  Treasury's  authority.  Whether  or 
not  the  Treasury  decision  was  a  correct  one, 
the  Industry  on  i>aper  has  taken  a  very  sub- 
stantia! tariff  cut.  because  the  new  guide- 
lines have  resulted  In  considerably  lower  rates 
of  duty  on  Imported  rubber-soled  canvas- 
upper  footwear.  A  bill  (H.R.  12983)  to 
rescind  the  new  guidelines  and  reinstate  the 
old  has  been  Introduced. 

Under  the  new  Treasury  guidelines  a 
weighted  average  converted  rate  for  the  four 
basic  types  of  footwear  Imports  is  59.5 ''r 
rounded  off  at  60'"  Under  the  old  Treasury 
guld'^Unes  the  weighted  average  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  for  the  sinie  types  of  footwear 
would  have  been  96  1'",  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  le  36.67c.  a  significant  loss 
of  duty 

This  Is  the  U.S.  Industry's  case  for  claim- 
ing that  It  has  suffered  a  vinilateral  reduc- 
tion of  duty  and  that  tralffs  on  its  products, 
either  In  their  present  or  in  converted  form, 
should  not  be  negotiated  In  the  Kennedy 
Round.  It  Is  a  strong  case.  The  case  Is 
contested  by  Importers  who  claim  that  since 
the  suspension  of  appraisement  In  1963  and 
the  bonding  of  Imports  pending  a  decision. 
Importers  have  calculated  and  taken  into 
account  of  an  average  duty  on  the  four  types 
of  footwear  In  question  of  about  60^;  .  Im- 
ports, they  argue,  have  actually  been  priced 
In  U.S.  markets  for  the  past  three  years  at 
prices  reflecting  the  duties  resulting  from 
the  new  guidelines.  They  f)olnt  to  statistics 
showing  that  Imports  entering  the  United 
StiXtes  at  this  level  of  duty  have  remained 
at  a  plateau  during  this  time.  In  essence, 
they  argue  that  the  60":  rate  has  been  In  ef- 
fect throughout  the  past  three  years  without 
and  damage  to  the  domestic  Industry  In 
terms,  at   least,  of  increased  Imports. 

These  complex  proMems  are  complicated 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  statistics  re- 
garding production.  Imports,  and  employ- 
ment that  can  be  agreed  by  both  sides 
For  such  reisons  the  Tariff  Commission  was 
established  as  an  adjunct  of  Congress.  Con- 
gress must  rely  on  the  Commission  for  Im- 
partial and  scholarly  study  of  technical  mat- 
ters such  as  these  Once  again  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  June  8  Tariff  Commission 
hearings,  and  the  later  hearings  on  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  ASP  conversion,  will  help 
to  complete  the  picture  and  produce  truly 
equitable    decisions.     In    spite    of   my    con- 


fidence In  the  Tariff  Commission.  It  cannot 
supplant  the  need  for  careful  determinations 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate 
Finance  Committees,  and  continuing  through 
scholarship  by  their  Members  and  staffs. 

In  converting  rates  for  these  footwear,  the 
Tariff  Conunlsslon  used  data  covering  nearly 
half  of  the  total  Imports  of  footwear  for 
1965.  collected  at  the  four  major  ports  of 
entry.  They  calculated  the  rate  of  duty  for 
these  Invoice  values  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
guidelines,  and  arrived  at  a  weighted  average 
converted  rate  of  60"  .  as  noted  above.  In 
the  new  proposed  schedule  a  Subclass  A 
would  cover  types  of  footwear  not  subject  to 
ASP  valuation  at  a  rate  of  20'"(  ,  and  Subclass 
B  would  set  a  tentative  converted  rate  of 
60%  covering  types  of  footwear  now  dutiable 
under  ASP. 

Both  Industry  and  Importers  have  certain 
problems  with  the  conversion  of  rates  that 
should  be  considered  First,  there  Is  the 
question  of  trade  data  on  which  the  tenta- 
tive conversion  Is  based.  As  noted  above, 
there  was  an  unusual  drop  In  the  amount 
of  Imports  entered  under  ASP  In  1965.  In 
this  clrcum.stance.  was  the  choice  of  1965 
data  alone  for  conversion  purposes  a  wise 
one?  The  Industry  asks  whether  It  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  to  take  data 
from  1962,  the  year  prior  to  the  suspension 
of  appraisement  and  the  eventual  adoption 
of  new  guidelines.  The  Industry  now  a.sks 
to  have  sufficient  data  to  be  able  to  construct 
weighted  average  converted  rates  under  both 
new  and  old  guidelines  for  1962,  1963,  and 
1964,  In  order  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
fairness  of  the  60 'T  converted  average  rates. 
Importers  argue  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
trade  data  used  should  be  as  current  as  pos- 
sible to  reflect  present  competitive  trends. 

Another  problem  Is  the  fairness  of  the 
price  of  footwear  used  as  the  comparable 
price  by  Customs.  In  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  data  was  gathered  for  the  first 
time  to  show  that  canvas  for  making  the 
uppers  of  rubber-soled  footwear  was  being 
imported  In  large  quantity,  a  projected  15 
million  pairs  of  uppers  for  1966.  Uppers 
made  of  such  Imported  canvas  are  of  un- 
marked origin  and  therefore.  Industry 
claims,  difficult  to  trace  as  they  emerge  In  a 
final  product  But  they  would  contribute  to 
making  a,  cheaper  sneaker.  If  the  Imported 
canvas  uppers  are  In  fact  used  In  large 
enough  quantity,  the  Industry  argues  that 
they  could  lower  the  price  of  the  shoe  against 
wnlch  the  Import  Is  being  In  fact  compared 
for  purposes  of  Us  ASP  valuation. 

Finally,  the  Industry  is  wary  of  the  use  of 
the  converted  rates  on  rubber-soled  foot- 
wear In  the  trade  negotiations.  As  In  the 
cuse  of  chemicals,  there  are  really  two  princi- 
pal ways  of  negotiating  ASP.  First  is  to  sim- 
ply remove  ASP  as  a  valuation  method,  offer- 
ing a  conversion  of  rates  In  return  for  some 
foreign  quid  pro  quo.  Second  le  not  only  to 
convert  ASP  rates  but  to  reduce  them  In 
negotiations  Given  the  unilateral  reduc- 
tion of  duties  effectuated  by  the  new  Treas- 
ury guidelines  fur  which  we  get  no  conces- 
sions It  would  seem  unfair  to  further  reduce 
the  converted  rates  even  by  reciprocal  con- 
cession. 

The  rubber  footwear  Industry  argues  that. 
Just  as  t'le  chemical  Industry  has  been  as- 
sured some  element  of  quid  pro  quo  in  terms 
of  export  Interest  In  the  same  sector,  so  the 
rubber  footwear  Industry  should  receive  a 
i,!/iii  pro  quo.  The  Industry  argues,  how- 
ever, that  It  has  no  export  potential,  point- 
ing to  1965  exports  of  only  225.000  pairs  of 
rubber-soled  shoes,  and  concludes  that  no 
negotiations  are  possible  on  the  condition  of 
Industry  reciprocity  They  ask  what  they 
could  possibly  get  in  return  for  a  concession 
on  ASP 

The  answer  u  obvious  Just  as  In  the 
case  of  the  chfm'.c.\l  Industry,  only  a  small 
number  of  flrm"^  produce  only  rubber-soled 
footwear,  and  could  therefore  obtain  no  re- 


ciprocal benefit  from  negotiations.  Some 
very  large  rubber  footwear  manufacturer* 
like  US.  Rubber  and  B.  F.  Goodrich  could 
benefit  strongly  from  successful  trade  negoti- 
ations. One  healthy  outcome  of  negotlatlorj 
would  be  to  achieve  liberalization  of  KBC 
markets  to  Imports  of  Japanese  rubber-soled 
footwear  which  would  reduce  pressure  on  the 
US.  market. 

Further.  I  would  like  to  stress  that  tht 
concept  of  reciprocity  within  sectors,  especi- 
ally such  a  narrow  sector  as  rubber  fi)otwear 
has  not  and  should  not  be  adopted  in  the 
current  trade  negotiations.  We  have  been 
very  careful  to  circumscribe  this  theory  la 
the  chemical  sector,  making  clear  first  th4t 
reciprocal  chemical  concessions  are  only  one 
of  the  needed  quid  pro  quos.  and  that  such 
concessions  would  apply  to  the  broad  range 
of  chemicals  In  whlCh  the  U.S.  has  an  export 
Interest. 

ASP  arid  Canned  Clams.  Canned  boiled 
baby  clams  are  the  only  article  In  TSUS  item 
114  05  which  the  Customs  Bureau  finds  like 
or  similar  to  a  domestic  product  On  Msy 
31,  1934.  the  duty  of  35';  ad  valorem  on 
ASP  basis  was  proclaimed  by  the  P.'-eslden: 
after  a  Section  335  Investigation  and  recom- 
mendation by  the  Tariff  Commission 

In  1965  boiled  baby  canned  clams  were 
73'';  of  Imports  of  clams  m  the  relevant 
TSUS  Item,  or  1,025.000  pounds  •  US  pro- 
duction of  slmll.xr  clams  In  1965  was  460000 
pounds.  Such  clams  are  packed  In  three 
plants  In  Maine,  two  In  the  State  of  Wa.'^h- 
Ington  and  one  each  in  Delaware,  New  York 
and  Alaska 

The  Tariff  Commission  In  Its  conversion 
effort  determined  that  In  view  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  ASP  and  the  relatively  uniform 
unit  foreign  export  value,  the  best  conver- 
sion rate  for  canned  boiled  baby  clams  ap- 
pe.irs  to  be  a  specific  rate  of  12  5f  per  pound 
This  rate  Is  set  /or  clams  valued  at  not  over 
$  40  per  pound,  a  value  bracket  which  would 
include  all  Imports  now  dutiable  on  the  ASP 
basis,  and  would  exclude  virtually  all  Im- 
ports not  dutiable  on  such  basis.  Canned 
clams  valued  over  $  40  per  pound  would  con- 
tinue to  be  dutiable  at  20'^  ad  valorem 
based  on  export  value 

.4.';P  and  Wool  Knit  Gloies  and  Mittens 
A  Presidential  proclamation  on  March  22, 
1936.  set  a  tariff  of  35-.  ad  valorem  ba^ed  or. 
ASP  valuation  for  gloves  and  mittens,  fin- 
ished or  unfinished,  wholly  or  In  chief  value 
of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  $1  75  per 
dozen  pairs.  Imports  of  such  'gloves  virtu- 
ally ceased  in  the  late  1930's  because  the 
value  limitation  (less  than  $15  per  pair) 
precluded  any  Imports  under  that  item  Fu- 
ture Imports  of  such  low  cost  gloves  .ire  un- 
likely. The  National  Association  of  Glove 
Manufacturers  has  sugi;ested  that  the  rate 
of  duty  now  applicable  u<  t^ie  gloves  in  Item 
704  35  be  retained  with  the  deletion  of  the 
ASP  headnote.  and  this  suggestion  has  been 
followed,  resulting  In  a  ■'converted"  rate  of 
$40  per  pound'plus  35'-[  ad  valorem 
Summary 

One  danger  of  the  sector  approach,  a  dan- 
ger shared  by  bilateral  negotiation.  Is  ih»' 
concentration  on  the  problem.s  of  a  single 
group  of  products  tends  to  limit  the  available 
alternatives  for  use  In  bargaining  One  ot 
the  truly  useful  Innovations  ot  the  current 
round  of  negotiations  Is  the  linear  cut  ap- 
proach and  the  agreement  that  b.ilanclng 
should  be  achieved  In  the  negotiated  pickag* 
as  a  whole  rather  than  In  each  of  Its  sectors 
This  very  fiexlble  approach  may  be  compro- 
mised to  some  extent  by  the  sector  talks.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sector  discussions  have 
been  very  useful  In  Identifying  the  key  prob- 
lems in  these  difficult  areas,  and  bringing  w 
bear  on  them  the  combined  resotirces  of  the 
majority  of  negotiating  countries  who  want 
meaningful  negotiations  to  be  concluded 

Many  difficult  problems  must  be  resolwo 
before  the  Industrial  negotiations  ran  be  suc- 
cessful.    Hopefully  the  EEC.  faced  by  nep>- 
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flatlng  partners  anxious  to  make  trade- 
rtimulatlng  concessions,  will  now  recede 
from  the  very  tough  and  Infiexlble  bargain- 
leg  positions  it  has  taken  on  many  matters. 
It  is  the  natural  inclination  of  any  hard  bar- 
jalner  to  hold  on  to  a  hard  position  up  to 
tie  wire.  There  Is  time  for  the  EEC  and 
others  to  make  meaningful  offers  and  to  con- 
dude  an  Important  package  of  bargains  In 
aU  sectors. 

If  the  EEC  Is  unwilling  to  make  meaning- 
ful concessions  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  should  so  adjust  their  packages  of 
offers  as  to  achieve  a  balanced  negotiation, 
even  though  this  could  mean  the  Kennedy 
Round  might  not  achieve  Its  original  objec- 
tives Under  no  circumstances  ^hould  the 
US.  conclude  a  hasty  negotiation  In  order 
not  to  have  to  admit  that  the  Kennedy 
Bound  was  unsuccessful. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  decl.slon  to  negotiate  agriculture  prob- 
lems In  the  Kennedy  Round  was  Itself 
ground-breaking.  Agriculture  Is  of  great 
pclltlcal  importance  to  all  nations,  and  na- 
tional agriculture  policies  are  expressed  in 
special  measures  both  for  promotion  and 
control  of  agricultural  production.  The  ef- 
fort to  grapple  with  the  various  national  sub- 
sidy, state  trading,  license  and  quota,  and 
embargo  programs  In  an  International  trade 
negotiation  Is  a  great  step  forward. 

The  goal  of  the  United  States  In  the  agri- 
culture negotiations  Is  to  achieve  acceptable 
conditions  of  access  to  world  markets  for 
agricultural  products  in  furtherance  of  a 
significant  development  and  expansion  of 
world  trade  In  such  products.  Thus  the  main 
thrust  of  the  negotiations  Is  the  United 
States  effort  to  maintain  "acceptable  condi- 
tions" of  access  to  traditional  European  mar- 
kets. The  US.  exported  a  record  $4.7  bil- 
lion In  1965,  compared  to  the  previous  record 
of  $4.6  billion  In  1964.  These  sales  repre- 
sented over  25%  In  value  of  U.S.  merchandise 
eitports.  This  Is  why  the  U.S.  Is  determined 
to  obtain  In  the  Kennedy  Round  Improved 
access  to  world  markets  for  Its  agricultural 
exports  How  to  define  and  achieve  "ac- 
ceptable conditions"  of  access  Is  therefore 
the  major  problem  of  the  negotiations. 

Because  the  United  States  has  such  a  deep 
export  interest  to  maintain,  the  US  could 
oSer  little  In  the  way  of  reciprocal  conces- 
sions In  agriculture.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  rules  established  for  the  negotiations  by 
Ministerial  Resolutions  In  May  1963  and  May 
1964.  and  agreement  at  lower  levels,  have 
provided  that  the  final  package  of  conces- 
sions should  not  he  balanced  sector  by  sector 
but  across  the  board  on  all  Items,  Including 
those  In  the  Industrial  and  non-tariff  bar- 
fier  sectors.  To  some  extent  the  EEC  agri- 
culture bargains  will  be  tied  In  with  U.S. 
Industrial  and  non-tariff  offers.  Thus  a  key 
element  of  U.S.  policy  has  been  that  Indus- 
trial bargains  cannot  be  concluded  without 
agriculture  bargains. 

Progress  has  been  slow  In  the  agriculture 
sector  because  of  the  EEC's  inability  to  forge 
an  Internal  agriculture  policy,  which  includes 
two  principal  problems.  First,  a  common 
pricing  system  must  be  established.  This 
means  creating  a  uniform  community  target 
price,  a  price  at  which  support  would  be 
maintained  ("target  price"),  and  a  price  at 
which  Imports  would  be  allowed  to  enter 
("sluicegate"  or  "threshold"  price).  The 
latter  is  often  referred  to  as  the  variable  levy 
synem  The  variable  levy  Is  actually  the 
ol-erence  between  the  world  price  and  the 
threshold  price,  and  constitutes  an  Import 
tax  which  raLses  the  price  of  the  Import  to 
»  high  enough  price  to  provide  protection  in 
wi  EEC  domestic  markets. 
th^«*  ^^°"d  element  of  the  pricing  system  Is 
the  financing  of  the  price  support  program 
«ia  agricultural  export  subsidies,  and  certain 
^munlty  technical  services  to  agriculture, 
'"tne  of  the  funds  lor  this  support  are  sup- 


plied by  variable  levies  and  other  Import 
taxes.  The  remainder  was  contributed  by 
member  nations  In  varying  proportions  It 
W£is  the  requirement  that  the  final  arrange- 
ments for  agriculture  financing,  plus  the 
FYench  concern  that  some  aspects  of  Its 
sovereignty  might  be  Impaired  by  the  gradual 
accretion  of  powers  by  the  Community,  that 
led  to  Prances  boycott  on  June  30.  1965,  for 
the  most  part  resolved  In  Luxembourg  in 
February  this  year. 

This  in  bare  outline  Is  the  problem  the  US/ 
Is  faced  with  In  tr>1ng  to  achieve  'acceptable 
conditions  of  access,"  to  European  markets. 
In  a  sense  It  may  be  too  late  to  try  to  achieve 
such  modification  So  many  political  declj 
Blons  have  been  built  Into  the  agreed  pricing 
system  that  It  may  be  difficult  to  alter.  The 
U.S.  might  have  moved  earlier  to  try  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  such  a  system,  in- 
asmuch as  the  EEC  agriculture  proposals  now 
being  put  Into  action  were  a  long  time  being 
conceived. 

The  negotiating  problems  in  agriculture 
vls-a-vls  the  EEC  divide  Into  two  major  areas, 
grains  and  *'other"  farm  products. 

Graim.  The  discussions  of  GATT's  "Ce- 
reals Groug"  have  moved  ahead  faster  than 
any  other  agricultural  area.  Major  negotiat- 
ing participants  are  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, Argentina.  EEC,  United  Kingdom,  Ja- 
pan and  Switzerland.  On  May  17,  1965.  all 
negotiating  countries  tabled  offers  In  this 
category  of  farm  product.  Generally  the 
grains  negotiations  are  proceeding  on  the 
official  asspmptlon  that  a  world  grains  ar- 
rangement Is  the  best  means  whereby  the 
goals  of  the  agriculture  negotiations,  which 
include  sharing  the  supply  of  food  to  the 
LDC's.  can  be  achieved.  Without  such  agree*- 
ments,  the  U.S.  argues.  It  would  lose  Its  for- 
eign markets.  The  U.S.  objective  is  to  uti- 
lize as  much  of  the  market  place  mechanism 
as  possible  and  to  avoid  an  agreement  that 
would  fix  trading  prices  and  likely  lead  to 
market  allocation,  but  at  the  same  time, 
through  a  Kennedy  Round  grains  agree- 
ment, remove  the  barriers  to  U.S.  agriculture 
exports. 

Much  work  has  been  done  by  the  date  of 
the  French  boycott  of  the  Community  begin- 
ning June  30,  1965,  but  further  negotiation 
by  the  Cereals  Group  must  await  EEC  Coun- 
cil decision  In  three  key  areas: 

1.  Access  to  traditional  markets.  To  help 
achieve  the  major  objective  of  gaining  ac- 
ceptable conditions  of  access  to  markets  ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  allow  market  forces 
to  adjust  commercial  market  suppliers  to 
effective  demand.  The  EEC  under  Its  pres- 
ent artificial  pricing  practices  ■will  probably 
Increase  grain  production  much  more  rapidly 
than  consumption.  This  would  Increase  the 
problem  of  grain  exporters,  such  as  the  U.S., 
maintaining  access  to  the  EEC  market. 

The  U.S.  has  taken  the  position  that  a 
world  agreement  on  access  arrangements  is 
necessary  and  can  be  obtained  through  the 
current  negotiations.  But  the  former  US. 
position  that  control  of  production  on  a 
world  basis  was  necessary  has  been  weakened 
by  the  recent  entering  into  production  of  new 
U.S.  acreage.  On  May  5.  1966.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  announced  an  Increase 
of  15";  in  the  national  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  for  the  1967  crop.  One  reason  for  the 
Increase  was  explained  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
that  "strong  demand  for  wheat  exports  both 
for  dollars  and  for  food  assistance  program-s 
has  reduced  our  stock.-:  sharply."  Previously 
the  U.S.  had  supplied  food  aid  from  Its  sur- 
plus stocks.  Official  fxjlicy  is  stated  to  be 
to  shift  from  supplying  food  aid  from  stocks 
to  supplying  It  from  current  production 

2.  On  International  pricing  system  Includ- 
ing minimum  and  maximum  prices.  It  Is 
considered  that  eflJcient  producers  of  grains, 
such  as  the  United  States,  should  find  such 
prices  remunerative.  The  U,S.  has  rejected 
the  EEC  "montant  de  soutlen  ",  or  "margin  of 
support",  scheme  for  establls^ng  such  prices. 


The  margin  of  support  proposal  would. 
essentially,  freeze  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  domestic  support  price, 
or  target  price,  and  the  minimum  threshold 
price.  This  would  amount  only  to  an  EEC 
guarantee  that  the  import  price — against 
which  foreign  sellers  have  to  compete — 
would  move  up  or  down  only  when  the  do- 
mestic support  price  fiuctuated.  It  would 
not  provide  for  a  freeing  of  trade  by  reduc- 
tion of  levies  and  modification  of  the  pres- 
ent Import  price  levy  system,  and  Is  unac-w 
ceptable  to  the  United  States.  ' 

The  EEC  should  realize  that  the  U.S.  can- 
not accept  such  a  scheme,  and  modify  its 
prop>osal  accordingly  by  providing  acceptable 
access  arrangements.  This  must  be  done 
soon  so  that  Cereals  Group  discussions  can 
begin  again  by  July  at  the  latest.  There  is 
now  Indication  that  the  EEC  Commission  Is 
willing  to  do  so. 

3.  Joint  sharing  by  all  developed  countries 
of  the  program  of  food  aid.  United  States 
officials  insist  that  other  producing  nations 
should  share  the  US  program  of  supplying 
food  to  less-developed  countries  on  an  other 
than  direct  sales  plan.  Very  little  attention 
has  been  given  this '  problem  In  previous 
Cereals  Groups  discussions!  The  U.S.  posi- 
tion Is  that  as  other  countries  such  as  the 
EEC  become  substantial  commercial  grain 
exporters  they  will  be  able  to  take  part  in 
thls^ supply  program.  Shipments  under  US, 
food  programs  totaled  about  $1.5  billion  in 
1965  compared  with  $1,8  billion  In  1964.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  U.S.  sends  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  food  wheat  to  India  alone. 

"Other  Farm  Products.  Under  a  timetable 
agreed  In  March  1965,  all  partlclp>atlng  na- 
tions were  to  have  tabled  their  offers  for 
products  other  than  grains  by  September 
16.  1965.  The  EEC  crisis  beglnxilng  June  30, 
1965.  made  It  obvious  that  the  EEC  would 
not  be  able  to  table,  being  prevented  by  the 
French  boycott  from  making  the  necessary 
decisions  regarding  the  price  system  for  many 
of  the  products  to  be  negotiated  The  U.S. 
continued  to  use  the  September  16  deadline 
to  exert  pressure  on  the  EEC.  but  to  no  avail; 
the  EEC  notified  its  partners  of  its  inability 
to  table  on  the  agreed  date.  The  President 
then  made  the  decision.  In  order  to  try  to 
prevent  the  negotiations  from  "losing  mo- 
mentum", to  table  the  U.S.  offers,  excluding 
those  of  major  Interest  to  the  EEC.  This  al- 
lowed some  exploration  of  third  country  of- 
fers to  proceed.  The  negotiations  remain  at 
a  standstill.  There  Is  hope  that  the  EEC 
can  move  ahead  with  tabling  soon,  but  this 
must  be  done  by  July  at  the  latest,  in  order 
that  progress  nalght  be  made  before  the  tra- 
ditional European  August  recess. 

The  U.S.  has  made  clear  that  in  the  broad 
area  of  processed  foods,  tariffs  are  still  the 
traditional  form  of  protection  and  that  nego- 
tiation should  be  concluded  on  the  basis  of 
reduction  in  fixed  tariffs 

U.S.  "Section  22"  Quotas  At  the  March 
24,  1961,  meeting  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  member  nations  discussed  U.S  import 
quotas  on  certain  agricultural  commodities, 
called  "Section  22  quotas"  because  they  are 
fixed  under  authority  of  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  effective  August 
1935.  The  purpose  of  the  quotas  Is  to  pre- 
vent imports  from  undercutting  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodity  prices  held  above  world 
market  levels  The  U.S.  has  a  permanent 
waiver  under  GATT.  and  reports  annually  on 
Its  quota  program.  Many  GATT  members 
maintain  restrictions  on  agricultural  Imports. 
Scandinavian  countries,  for  example  main- 
tain quotas  against  Imports  of  U.S.  hortl- 
culttiral  products  such  as  citrus  fruits,  con- 
trary to  GATT  obligations.  The  United 
Kingdom  maintains  very  restrictive  quotas  on 
citrus  fruits  exported  from  the'X'.S..  that  are 
Illegal  under  GATT.  Section  22  quotas  In- 
Ciude  twenty  TSUS  Items  covering  milk  In. 
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various  forms,  cheese,  wheat  and  wheat  prod- 
uct*, peanuts,  and  cotton  In  various  forms. 
Other  U.S.  quotas  are  Imposed  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  the  Philippine  Trade 
Agreement  Revision  Act  of  1955,  and  other 
quotas  and  embargoes  as  provided  In  the 
TSUS.  These  are  quotas  on  furs  Imported 
from  the  USSR  or  Communist  China,  im- 
pure tea;  bird  feathers,  skins  and  eggs;  crude 
petroleum  and  f>etroleum  products;  cattle 
and  beef,  tuna;  p<jtatDes:  brooms  and  bushes 
of  broom  corn.  Some  of  these  quotas  are 
Imposed  for  health  and  conservation  reasons. 

In  the  discussions  at  the  March  meeting 
nations  with  export  interest  called  for  In- 
crease In  U.S.  quotas  on  products  such  as 
butter  where  US.  surplus  stocks  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  Many  of  those  taking  part 
in  the  discussion  questioned  whether  the 
maintenance  of  the  waiver  was  still  Jiistlfl- 
able  in  view  of  tlie  dr:i.stic  changes  In  the 
US.  dairy  products  situation.  .Others  ex- 
pressed their  concern  that  the  United  States 
felt  able  to  moke  only  a  minor  Improvement 
In  the  quota  for  cheddar  cheese  In  April  this 
year.  (  Congressionai,  Rbcord,  April  6,  1966, 
p.  7787). 

Section  22  quotas  are  allowed  by  the  GATT 
under  permission  given  In  1955  as  a  measure 
necessary  to  lichleve  a  broader  economic  ob- 
jective. In  this  light  and  In  light  of  the  ex- 
traordinary "variable  levy"  protection  scheme 
devised  by  the  European  Community,  and 
the  protection  devices  of  other  countries. 
Section  22  quotas  seem  to  be  a  minor  matter 
Indeed. 

NONTARIFT   BARRIKRS 

I  have  frequently  stressed  the  Importance 
of  "other-Uian-larill "  barriers  to  interna- 
tional trade.  My  colleagues  on  the  House- 
Senate  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  I 
stated  last  February  in  our  unanimous  Re- 
publican views  on  the  1966  Economic  Report 
of  the  President  that  a  new  emphasis  on 
non-tarlff-barrlers   is   needed; 

■'.  .  .  were  the  Kennedy  Round  to  be  suc- 
cessfully completed,  tiirlffs  on  the  whole 
would  cease  to  become  a  major  trade  barrier. 
Unfortunately,  as  tariff  barriers  have  di- 
minished other  barriers  to  International 
trade,  more  pernicious  and  often  hidden, 
have  arisen.  These  'non-taria  barriers'  can 
take  many  forms  .  .  .  They  can  have  a 
highly  protective  effect .  .  . 

"We  believe  the  future  trade  negotiations 
must  concentrate  not  only  on  tariff  but  on 
non- tariff  barriers  These  far  more  knotty 
International  problem.?  should  be  the  subject 
of  consistent  effort  by  the  Special  Represen- 
tative for  Trade  NegotL-itions.  during  and  be- 
tween formal  GATT  negotiating  rounds. 
Fetters  on  international  trade  cannot  be  re- 
moved so  long  as  there  is  a  preoccupation 
with  tariffs  and  a  lieglect  of  non-tariff  bar- 
riers." 

The  U  S.  has  several  non-tariff  barriers 
about  which  we  are  frequently  reminded  not 
only  by  foreign  nations  but  our  own  press. 
I  have  admitted  that  these  problems  exl.st. 
and  have  urged  U  S  negotiators  with  some 
success  to  consider  changing  them.  At  the 
-  same  time  I  have  insisted,  however,  that  the 
U.S.  look  equally  hard  at  the  non-tariff  prac- 
tices of  other  nations,  which  far  exceed  those 
of  the  U.S. 

Among  the  most  Important  of  the  non- 
tariff  barriers  the  U  S  .seeks  to  modify  are 
high  Eiu-opeun  road  tnxes,  which  effectively 
discriminate  against  American  automobiles, 
border  tax  adjustments,  coal  quotas  and 
tobacco  monopolies,  and  restrictions  against 
showing  of  American  Alms  and  videotapes. 
Buying  practices  of  foreign  governments 
often  discriminate  against  foreign  goods  and 
are  not  publicly  administered  or  even  known, 
while  the  same  nations  criticize  U.S.  buying 
practices  which  are  fully  known. 

Foreign  nations  have  concentrated  In  the 
Kennedy  Round  on  several  US.  nontarlff 
barriers,  chief  among  them  V  3  antl-dvimi>- 
ing  practices  and  Buy  Amfsrlcan  practices, 
and    American    selling    price    has   been    dls- 

V 


cussed  above  In  the  context  of  the  chemical 

sector. 

An  Anti-dumping  Code,  Antl-dumplng  has 
been  of  sf>eclal  Interest  to  me  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  have 
much  to  gain  from  an  International  agree- 
ment on  antl-dumplng  measures.  To  that 
end  I  Introduced  on  June  1,  1965.  House 
Resolution  405.  directing  the  President  to 
pursue  the  negotiation  of  an  International 
antl-dumplng   harmonization   code.      (Con- 
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and  March  8,  1966,  p.  5333.) 

Since  that  time,  due  In  part  to  the  prodding 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  nations, 
and  the  new  willingness  of  the  U.S.  Treftsury 
to  consider  modifying  Its  present  anti-dump- 
ing administrative  regulations,  the  possi- 
bility exists  that  an  agreement  may  be 
reached  which  might  require  some  change 
(after  Congressional  approval)  in  the  U.S 
Antl-dumplng  Act  of  1921  and  changes  also 
In  Treasury's  administrative  regulations. 
Chief  among  other  uaUoiis'  complaints  Ls  the 
US  system  of  withholding  of  appraisement, 
whereby  U.S.  Customs  susjjends  appraise- 
ment of  an  Import  for  duty  purposes  when 
a  dumping  investigatlun  Is  initiated  by 
Treasury,  pending  completion  of  the  dumj>- 
ing  investigation. 

In  return  for  modifying  U.S.  practice,  the 
US  must  require  our  negotiating  partners  to 
modify  their  own  practice*  in  order  most 
iniportantly  to  assure  fair  and  open  anti- 
dumping proceedings  in  which  notice  at  least 
of  dumping  Investigation  and  publication  of 
reasons  for  findings  is  required  We  must 
also  require  such  procedures  to  be  consistent 
with  Article  VI  of  the  GATT,  which  sets 
forth  the  two  determinations  that  must 
under  GATT  precede  imposition  of  a  i>enalty 
clumping  duty:  first,  finding  of  sales  at  less 
than  home  market  price  in  the  exporting 
country;  second,  finding  of  injury  from  the 
dumped  goods  to  industry  In  the  importing 
country.  The  Canadian  practices  described 
under  the  aluminum  sector  above  are  an 
example  of  the  capricious  administration  of 
iiuti-dumping  provisions,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  VI. 

Other  nations  also  apply  antl-dumplng  In 
a  manner  which  I  regarias  a  serious  harass- 
ment to  International  trade,  and  as  hiu-mful 
to  US.  exporters.  A  recent  British  anti- 
dumping action  provides  a  case  in  point. 
On  March  24,  1966,  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  announced  that  a  dumping  duty 
would  be  imposett,  the  following  day  on 
diphenyl  ether  and  dlphenyl  exported  by  the 
Dow  Chemical  Corporation.  A  like  product 
is  made  in  Britain  by  the  giant  firm.  Imperial 
Cliemlcttl  Industries.  In  imposing  the  dump- 
ing duty  the  U.K.  provided  no  notice  of  in- 
vestigation either  of  'sales  at  less  than  fair 
value"  or  "injury".  It  did  not  give  the  U.S. 
industry  opjxirtunity  to  learn  the  subcstance 
of  the  dumping  charge,  or  to  rebut  the 
charge.  The  penalty  duly  was  imposed 
literally  by  flat  after  determination  of  dump- 
ing and  injury  by  administrative  officers 
without  benefit  of  public  exposure  of  the 
charges  and  facts  of  the  case.  This  is  in 
contrast  with  US.  procetlure  which  requires 
detailed  public  investigation  with  full  op- 
portunity for  both  sides  to  be  heard  in  both 
stages  of  the  investigation  of  the  dumping 
ci.mplalnt. 

In  the  Geneva  Antl-dumplng  Group  dis- 
cussions on  May  9  and  10  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  expressed  Its  willingness  to 
reconsider  its  practices  In  light  of  the  criti- 
cism of  foreign  nations  if  those  nations 
agree  to  consider  modifying  their  practices. 
The  meeting  was  therefore  constructive  be- 
cause It  succeeded  In  shifting  to  foreign 
nations  the  responsibility  for  proposing  the 
next  step  In  negotiations.  As  in  the  question 
of  ASP,  the  U.S.  has  shown  Its  willingness 
to  discuss  and  consider  modifying  recipro- 
cally practices  that  Europeana  and  others 
have    used    to    belabor    the    U.S.     In    both 


Instances    we    have    succeeded    In    puttlno 
thfjee  nations  on  the  defensive. 

In  taking  a  position  in  favor  of  interna- 
tionally agreed  antl-dumplng  practices,  I  dig. 
agree  with  those  Congressmen  and  Senaton 
who  would  rather  make  the  U.fe,  antl-dtimp. 
ing  law  an  effective  barrier  to  Internation*! 
trade  before  seeking  to  reach  international 
agreement,  at  the  same  time  agreeing  that 
dumping  Is  an  unfair  trade  practice  and 
that  antl-dumplng  measures  are  necessary 
Instead.  I  suggest  that  if  their  proposals  for 
change  In  the  present  system  have  merit, 
they  should  be  adopted  internationally  and 
applied   uniformly  by  trading  nations.' 

I  will  confess  to  a  certain  puzzlement  about 
the  need  for  tightening  amendments  in  the 
present  U.S.  anti-dumping  law  and  pro- 
cedures It  is  accepted  that  Industries  of 
all  nations  dump.  Do  foreign  industries 
dump  in  the  U.S.  more  than  U.S.  industries 
dump  In  foreign  markets?  Does  injury  from 
such  dumping  occur  more  frequently  than 
the  Tariff  Commission's  investigations  have 
found?  I  have  looked  brlefiy  into  the  eco- 
nomics of  a  major  industry  which  h&» 
strongly  supported  the  effort  to  amend  the 
antl-dumplng  law,  the  US.  cement  Industry. 
My  examination  has  not  been  Intensive  but 
I  would  be  led  to  the  following  conclusion: 
imports  of  cement  have  a  negligible  effect  on 
total  U.S.  Industry,  and  dumped  cement  li 
not  a  problem. 

Record  production  and  shipment  of  cement 
wafi  reported  in  1965  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive year.  Domestic  production  reached  385 
million  barrels  at  the  end  of  1965  Imports 
of  cement  reached  56  million  barrels  in 
1965,  less  than  2':  of  domestic  shipments. 
Bahamas  Is  a  Uirge  exporter  to  the  US,  but 
exports  are  produced  by  a  plant  of  the  Uni- 
versal Atlas  Company,  a  division  of  United 
States  Steel.  Imported  cement  may  be  a 
pfoblem  In  some  markets  on  the  Eastern 
coa^t.  where  most  of  the  Imported  cement 
is  sold,  but  it  is  less  likely  to  be  strongly 
competitive  in  midland  areas  because  of 
high  transp)ortatlon  costs. 

It  Is  estimat^Kl  that  the  U.S.  cement  in- 
dustry Is  In  better  condition  than  previous 
years,  with  continued  high  production,  In- 
creiised  capital  sjiending.  more  efficient  ways 
of  transporting  and  storing  cement,  and  the 
pruning  out  of  old  manufacturing  units. 
Nonetheless.  I  have  asked  for  and  would  be 
pleased  to  discuss  any  data  proving  the 
contrary. 

Bu!j  American  US  Buy  American  poli- 
cies are  by  no  means  as  onerovis  as  the  gov- 
ernment purchasing  practices  of  foreign 
nations.  The  U  S  is  the  only  nation  to 
publish  fully  Its  administrative  procedures 
on  government  buying.  A  certain  confusion 
does  exist,  however,  due  to  the  action  of 
the  Defense  E>epartment  to  Increjise  the 
amount  of  defense  dollars  spent  In  the 
United  States  and  minimize  the  effect  of 
foreign  spending  on  the  US.  balance  of  pay- 
ments The  Defense  Department's  new  pol- 
icy of  buying  US.  goods  unless  the  foreign 
grxxls  are  50 '"r  cheaper  means  that  Its  prac- 
tices differ  widely  from  those  of  all  other 
government  agencies,  who  buy  foreign  goodj 
when  they  are  fi'"  cheaper.  Tlie  House- 
.Senate  Joint  Economic  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Procurement  and 
Regulation  hits  In  recent  hearings  broached 
this  subject  and  will  pursue  it. 

The  effects  of  the  Defense  Departmenti 
new  policies,  which  are  somewhat  flexible 
r>esides,  need  examination  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  their  economic  effects  are.  A 
uniforrfi  procedure  should  be  established  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  governing  buying  prac- 
tices of  all  agencies,  because  the  present  dif- 
ferential will  encourage  firms  to  sell  only  to 
the  agency  providing  the  highest  differen- 
tial. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  possible 
that  an  Indiistry  could  become  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  Defense  Department  always 
asstired  of  sales  in  spite  of  a  wide  differential 
between  Its  costs  and  those  of  foreign  makers 
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T^ie  Defense  Department's  Buy  American 
guidelines  are  only  another  example  of  the 
palliative  measures  undertaken  to  try  to  con- 
trol basic  balance  of  payments  maladjust- 
ments. 

As  a  step  toward  Improvement  of  national 
Buylnt:  practices,  emphasis  should  be  put 
behind  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  (OECD)  to  be- 
gin to  develop  a  code  of  pwUcles  and  practices 
related  to  government  purchasing,  and  this 
OECD  effort  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
present  GATT  negotiations,  if  possible. 

CONCLUSION 

This  has  been  a  review  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  the  present  negotiations.  Only  one 
of  its  major  aspects  has  not  been  discussed, 
that  is  the  role  of  the  negotiations  in  remov- 
ing barriers  to  exjxjrts  from  developing  coun- 
tries. This,  and  other  problems  such  as 
fisheries  and  the  role  of  patents,  anti-trust, 
and  restrictive  business  practices  m  interna- 
uonal  trade  will  be  discussed  in  a  second 
section  to  this  report.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
jient's  organization  for  conducting  foreign 
economic  policy  will  also  be  discussed.  This 
second  section  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

As  the  above  report  witnesses,  the  trade 
negotiations  at  Geneva  axe  proceeding  Uiten- 
sively  on  many  fronts  There  is  a  new  air  of 
optimism  resulting  from  the  EEC's  recent 
decisions  on  financing  its  agriculture  pro- 
gram and  Its  anticli>ated  decisions  In  other 
areas.  The  progress  of  the  next  two  months 
preceding  the  August  vacation  period  In 
Europe  will  In  large  part  determine  whether 
satisfactory  bargains  can  be  outlined  in  gen- 
eral form  by  November.  In  my  view  there  is 
time  to  make  an  important  package  of  trade 
expanding  bargains  that  will  substantially 
increase  U.S.  exports  and  promote  the  world 
economy. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  bushiess?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pifsident,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  DiRKSEN],  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent 
tliat  when  the  Senate  campuses  its  busi- 
ness toda.v  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  mornine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE     METAL     AND     NONMETALLIC 
MINE  SAFETY  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
hours  having  elapsed,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislahve  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8989)  to  promote  health  and  .safety  in 
metal  and  nonmetallic  mineral  indus- 
tries and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  repoiled  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Metal  iuid  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act". 

DEFINmoNS    AND    EXEMPTIONS 

Src  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
(a)  The    term    "commerce"    means    trade, 
^fflc,   commerce,    transportation,    or    com- 


munication between  any  State,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  and  any  other  place  out- 
side the  respective  boundaries  thereof,  or 
wholly  wllliln  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  territory  or  po.sses£ion  of  the  United 
States,  or  between  points  in  the  same  State, 
if  passing  through  any  point  outsldetf'the 
boun'daries  thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "mine"  means  (1)  an  area 
of  land  from  which  minerals  otlier  than  coal 
or  lignite  are  extracted  in  nonliquld  forni 
or.  if  In  liquid  form,  are  extracted  witli 
workers  underground.  (2)  private  ways  and 
roads  appurtenant  to  such  area,  and  (3) 
land,  excavations,  underground  passageways, 
and  workings,  structures,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, machines,  tools,  or  other  property,  on 
the  surface  or  underground,  used  In  the 
work  of  extracting  such  minerals  other  than 
coal  or  lignite  from  their  natural  deposits 
In  nonliquld  form,  or  if  in  liquid  form,  with 
workers  underground,  or  used  In  the  milling 
of  such  minerals,  except  that  with  respect 
to  protection  against  radiation  hazards 
such  term  shall  not  include  property  used 
In  the  milling  of  source  material  as  defined 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended, 

(c)  The  term  "operator"  means  the  per- 
son, partnership,  association,  or  corporation, 
or  subsidiary  of  a  corporation  operating  a 
mine,  and  owning  the  right  to  do  so,  and 
Includes  any  agent  thereof  -  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  such  mine. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative. 

(e)  The  term  "Boftrd  '  means  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of 
Review  created  by  section  10. 

Sec.  3.  Each  mine  the  products  of  which 
regularly  enter  commerce,  or  the  oj>erations 
of  which  affect  commerce,  shall  be  subject 
to  this  Act. 

The  Secretary  may,  by  published  rule.s 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  decline  to  assert  Jurisdiction 
under  this  Act  over  any  class  or  category  of 
mines  where.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, either  the  effect  of  the  operations  of 
such  mines  on  commerce  is  not  sufficiently 
substantial  to  warrant  the  exercise  of  Juris- 
diction under  this  Act,  or  such  exercise  of 
Jurisdiction  would  Impair  the  effective  over- 
all realization  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

INSPECTIONS 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized at  any  time  to  cause  to  be  made 
such  Inspections  and  investigations  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary  In  mines  which  are  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  (1)  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining,  utilizing,  and  disseminating  in- 
formation relating  to  health  and  safety  con- 
ditions In  such  mines,  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents Involving  bodily  Injury  or  loss  of  life, 
or  the  causes  of  occupational  diseases  orig- 
inating therein,  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  there  is  compliance 
with  a  health  and  safety  standard  or  order 
Issued  under  this  Act.  or  (3)  for  the  purpose 
of  evaluating  the  manner  in  which  a  Stat* 
plan  approved  under  section  16  is  being  car- 
ried out.  At  least  once  each  calendar  year 
the  Secretary  shall  Inspect  each  underground 
mine  which  Is  subject  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  ptirpose  of  making  any  in- 
spection or  investigation  authorized  by  this 
Act.  authorized  representatives  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to.  and 
shall  have  the  right  of  entry  to.  upon,  or 
through,  any  mlne^T^-hich  is  subject  to  this 
Act. 

HEM,TH    AND    SAFETY    STANDARDS 

Sec  6.  (a^  The  Secretary  shall  develop, 
and  from  time  to  time  revise,  after  con- 
sultation with  advisory  committees  ap- 
fKilnted  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act. 
and  promulgate  health  and  safety  standards 


for  the  purpose  of  the  protection  of  life  the 
promotion  of  health  and  safety,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  in  mines  which  are 
subject  to  this  Act 

lb)  After  consultation  with  an  appropriate 
advisory  committee  established  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  by  a 
notice  published  In  the  Federal  Regu'ter, 
shall  designate  as  mandatory  standards  those 
standards  promulgated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  which  deal  with 
conditions  or  practices  which  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  cause  death  or  serious 
physical  harm,  and  the  operators  of  minee 
to  which  such  standards  are  applicable  shall 
comply  with  such  mandatory  standards  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  8  and 
section  9  of  this  Act. 

(ci(I)  The  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1001-1014  i  shall 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  health  and  safety  standards,  and  to 
the  designation  of  any  standard  as  a  manda- 
tory standard. 

(2)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  promulgating  health  And  safety 
standards  or  designating  any  such  standard 
as  a  mandatory  standard  may  obtain  a  review 
of  such  order  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing 
In  such  court  within  twenty  days  following 
the  issuance  of  such  order  a  petitlOti  praying 
that  the  order  of  the  Secretary  be  modified 
or  set  aside  in  whole  or  In  part  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  forthwith  be  served  upon 
the  Secretary,  and  thereupon  the  Secretary 
shall  certify  and  file  in  the  court  a  transcript 
of  the  record  upton  which  the  order  com- 
plained of  was  issued.  The  findings  of  fact 
by  the  Secretary,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court, 
for  good  caiise  sliown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Secretary  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  msv  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certifv  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proreedlngB. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  bv  sub- 
stantlfu  evidence  The  cxiurt  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  afHrm  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part  TTae 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme*,  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certific^ition  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code  The  commencement  of  a  pro- 
ceeding under  this  paragraph  (2i  shall  not, 
linlees  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  oper- 
at-e  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  order. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  i21  of 
thU  subsection  ic)  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  standard  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  has  been  recommended  to  the 
&ecret.ary  by  an  Advisory  Committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  advisory  committees  to  assist  him 
in  the  development  of  health  and  safety 
standards  for  mines  which  are  subject  to  this 
Act,  and  to  advise  him  on  other  matters  re- 
lating to  health  and  safety  in  such  mines. 
Each  such  advisory  conomittee  shall  include 
among  its  members  an  equal  number  of  per- 
sons qualified  by  experience  and  affiliation 
to  present  the  viewpoint  of  oi>eratorE  of  such 
mines,  and  of  persons  similarly  qualified  to 
present  the  viewpoint  of  workers  in  such 
mines,  as  well  as  one  or  more  representatives 
of  mine  inspection  or  safety  agencies  of  the 
Stales. 

(b)  Members  appointed  to  such  a  com- 
mittee from  private  life  shall,  while  serving 
on  business  of  the  committee,  be  entit:ed  to 
receive  compensation  at  ratc^  fixed  by  the 
Secret .-vry.  but  not  exceeding  »100  per  day. 
Including  travel  time,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  paid  travel  ezp>ense6 
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and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  at  the 
rates  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Admln- 
iBtratlve  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C, 
sec.  73b-2) 

FIKDINCS    AND    OBDERS 

Sec.  8  (a)  If.  upon  any  Inspection  or  In- 
vestigation of  a  mine  which  is  subject  to  this 
Act,  an  authorlzetl  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary flnds  that  conditions  or  practices  In 
such  mine  are  such  that  a  danger  exists 
which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
death  or  serious  physical  harm  immediately 
or  before  the  imminence  of  such  danger  can 
be  ellmlnaied,  such  representative  shall  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  area  of  such  mine 
throughout  which  the  danger  exists,  and 
thereupon  Issue  an  order  requiring  the 
operator  of  such  mine  to  cause  all  persons, 
except  the  following  persons  whose  presence 
in  such  area  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
danger  described  In  such  order,  to  be  with- 
drawn from,  and  to  be  debarred  from,  enter- 
ing such  area: 

il)  Any  person  whose  presence  In  such 
area  Is  necessary,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
operator  of  the  mine,  to  eliminate  the  danger 
described  In  the  order;  (2i  any  public  official 
whose  official  duties  require  him  to  enter 
such  area;  or  (3)  any  legal  or  technical  con- 
sultant, or  any  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  mine,  who  Is  a  certified  person 
qualified  to  make  mlnaf'exainlnations.  or  Is 
arccimpanled  by  such  a  person,  and  whose 
presence  In  such  area  la  necessary.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  operator  of  the  mine,  for 
the  proper  Investigation  of  the  conditions 
described  In  the  order. 

lb)  If.  upon  any  such  Inspection  or  In- 
vestigation, an  authorized  representative 
flnds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
with  a  mandatory  standard  which  Is  appli- 
cable to  such  mine,  but  that  such  failure  to 
comply  has  not  created  a  danger  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death  or 
serious  physical  harm  In  such  mine  Im- 
mediately or  before  the  Imminence  of  such 
danger  can  be  eliminated,  he  shall  find  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  period  of  time  wUhln 
which  such  violation  should  t)e  totally  abated 
and  thereupon  issue  a  notice  fixing  a  reason- 
able time  for  the  abatement  of  the  violation. 
If.  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period  of 
time  as  originally  fixed  or  extended,  the  au- 
thorized representative  flnds  that  such  viola- 
tion has  not  been  totally  abated,  and  If  he 
also  flnds  that  such  period  of  time  should 
not  be  further  extended,  he  shall  also  flnd 
the  extent  of  the  area  which  Is  affected  by 
such  violation.  Thereupon,  he  shall  prompt- 
ly make  an  order  requiring  the  operator  of 
such  nUne  to  caiLse  all  persons  In  such  area, 
excepting  the  following  persons  whose  pres- 
ence In  svich  area  Is  necessary  to  abate  the 
violation  described  in  the  order,  to  be  with- 
drawn from,  and  to  be  debarred  from,  enter- 
ing such  area: 

( 1 )  Any  person  whose  presence  In  such 
area  Is  necessary,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
operator  of  the  mine,  to  abate  the  violation 
described  in  the  order;  (2)  any  public  official 
whose  official  duties  require  him  to  enter 
such  area;  or  (3)  any  legal  or  technical  con- 
sultant, or  any  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  mine,  who  is  a  certified  per- 
son qualified  to  make  mine  examinations,  or 
Is  accompanied  by  such  a  person,  and  whose 
presence  In  such  area  Is  necessary,  In  the 
judgment  of  the  operator  of  the  mine,  for 
the  proper  investigation  of  the  conditions 
described  In  the  order. 

(c)  Findings  and  orders  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  contain  •>  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  conditions  or  practices  which 
cause  and  constitute  a  situation  of  Imminent 
danger  or  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  stand- 
ard, and  a  description  of  the  area  of  the 
mine  throughout  which  persona  must  be 
withdrawn  and  debarred. 

(d)  Each  finding  made  and  notice  or  order 
Issued  under  section  8  of  this  Act  shall  be 
given  promptly  to  the  operator  of  the  mine 


to  which  It  pertains  by  the  person  making 
such  finding  or  order,  and  all  such  findings, 
orders,  and  notices  shall  be  In  writing,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  the  person  making  them. 
A  notice  or  order  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
8  of  this  Act  may  be  annulled,  canceled,  or 
revised  by  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary. 

REVirW     BY     SECRETARY 

Sec,  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
9(C).  an  operator  notified  of  an  order  made 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  annulment  or  revision  of  such 
order.  Upon  receipt  of  such  application  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  special  inspection  of 
the  mine  affected  by  such  order,  or  cause 
three,duly  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Secretfc-y  of  the  Interior,  other  than  the  rep- 
resentltlve  who  made  such  order,  to  mfike 
such  inspection  of  such  mine  and  to  report 
thereon  to  him.  Upon  making  such  special 
inspection  himself,  or  upon  receiving  the  re- 
port of  such  Inspection  made  by  such  repre- 
sentatives, the  Secretary  shall  find  whether 
or  not  danger  throughout  the  area  of  such 
mine  as  set  out  in  such  order  existed  at  the 
time  of  making  such  special  inspection.  If 
he  finds  that  such  danger  did  not  then  exist 
throughout  such  area  of  such  mine,  he  shall 
make  an  order,  consistent  with  his  findings, 
revising  or  annulling  the  order  under  review. 
If  he  finds  that  such  danger  did  then  exist 
throughout  such  area  of  such  mine,  he  shall 
make  an  order  denying  such  application. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  9(c),  an 
operator  notified  of  an  order  made  pursuant 
to  section  8(b)  may  apply  to  the  Secretary 
for  annvilment  or  revision  of  such  order. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  application  the  Secre- 
t:iry  shall  make  a  special  inspection  of  the 
mine  affected  by  such  order,  or  cause  three 
duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  other  than  the  repre- 
sentative who  made  such  order,  to  make  such 
inspection  of  such  mine  and  report  thereon 
to  him.  Upon  making  such  special  inspec- 
tion himself,  or  upon  receiving  the  report  of 
such  Inspection  made  by  such  representa- 
tives, the  Secretary  shall  find  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  safety 
.standard  n.s  described  In  such  order,  at  the 
time  of  the  making  of  such  order.  If  he  flnds 
there  was  no  such  violation,  he  shall  make  an 
order  annulling  the  order  under  review.  If  he 
flnds  there  was  such  a  violation,  he  shall  also 
find  whether  or  not  such  violation  was  totally 
abated  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  such 
special  inspection.  If  he  flnds  that  such  vio- 
lation was  totally  abated  at  such  time,  he 
shall  make  an  order  annulling  the  order 
under  review.  If  he  flnds  that  such  viola- 
tion was  not  totally  abated  at  such  time,  he 
shall  flnd  whether  or  not  the  perlcxl  of  time 
within  which  such  violation  should  be  totally 
abated,  fixed  under  section  8(b).  should  be 
extende<l.  If  he  finds  that  such  period  of 
time  should  be  extended,  he  shall  flnd  what 
a  reasonable  extension  of  such  period  of  time 
would  be.  Thereupon  he  shall  flnd  the  ex- 
tent of  the  area  of  such  mine  which  was  af- 
fected by  such  violation  at  the  time  such 
special  inspection  was  made,  and  then  he 
."ihall  make  an  order,  consistent  with  his  find- 
ings, revising  the  order  under  review.  If  he 
flnds  that  such  violation  was  not  totally 
abated  at  the  time  of  such  Inspection,  and 
that  such  period  of  time  should  not  be  ex- 
tended, he  shall  flnd  the  extent  of  the  area 
of  su^h  mine  which  was  affected  by  such 
violation  at  the  time  such  special  inspection 
was  made,  and  he  shall  then  make  an  order, 
consistent  with  his  findings,  affirming  or  re- 
vising the  order  under  review. 

(c)  An  order  made  pursuant  t<5  section  8 
with  respect  to  a  mine  in  a  State  in  which 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  16  is  In 
effect  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  under 
section  9  (a)  and  (b).  but  shall  be  subject 
to  review  under  .section  11. 

(d)  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Secre- 


tary under  this  section,  all  actions  which  the 
Secretary  or  his  representatives  are  required 
to  take  under  this  section  shall  be  taken  ag 
rapidly  is  practicable,  consistent  with  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  Issues  Involved. 

CREATION     OP     REVTEW     D0.4RD 

Sec.  10.  (a)  An  agency  Is  hereby  created 
to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members  wh.j  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(bi  The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  shall  t>e  five  years,  except  that  the 
term.s  of  office  of  the  members  firj,t  appointed 
shall  commence  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  and  shall  expye  one  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  one 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
four  years  and  one  at  the  end  of  five  yc.irs,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  tlie  time  of 
apf>olntme,nt,  A  member  appointed  to  fill  & 
vacancy  claused  by  the  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  of  a  member  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  he  wivs  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
unexpired  term.  The  members  of  the  Board 
may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  inef- 
ficiency, neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  ii'. 
office. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  $50  for  each  day 
of  actual  service  (Including  each  day  he  If 
traveling  on  official  bu.slnessi  and  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949 
be  fully  reimbursed  for  traveling,  <^ub8l.<;t- 
ence,  and  other  related  expenses.  Tlie  Board, 
at  all  times,  shall  cinsist  of  two  persons  who 
by  reason  of  previous  training  and  experi- 
ence may  reasonably  be  Siild  to  represent 
the  viewpoint  of  metal  and  nonmetalllc  mine 
operators,  two  persons  who  by  reiison  of  pre- 
vious training  and  experience  may  reasonably 
be  said  to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  metal 
and  nonmetalllc  mine  workers,  and  one  per- 
son, who  sh.ill  t)e  Chairman  of  the  Board 
who  shall  be  a  graduate  engineer  with  ex- 
perience in  the  metal  and  nonmetalllc  min- 
ing industry  or  shall  have  had  at  least  five 
years'  experience  as  a  practical  mining  en- 
gineer In  the  metal  and  nonmetalllc  mining 
Industry,  and  v^ho  shall  not.  within  one  year 
of  his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
Bcmrd.  have  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in.  or 
have  been  regularly  employed  or  engaged  In, 
the  metiU  or  nonmetalllc  mining  industry,  or 
have  regularly  represented  either  metal  or 
nonmetalllc  mine  operators  or  workers,  or 
have  been  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  assigned  to  duty 
In  the  Bureau  of  Mines 

(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Whenever 
the  Board  deems  Uiat  the  convenience  of  the 
public  or  of  the  parties  may  be  promoted, 
or  delay  or  expense  may  be  minimized.  It 
may  hold  hearings  or  conduct  other  prrxreed- 
ing'S  at  any  other  place.  Tlie  Board  shall 
have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed  and  which  .<^hall  be  preserved  in  the 
custody  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board 

(e)  The  Board  shall,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  appoint  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  a  secretary  of  the  Board  and  such 
legal  counsel  as  it  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
ject to  the  civil  Fcrvlcc  laws,  the  Board  shall 
appoint  such  other  employees  as  It  deems 
necessary  In  exercising  its  powers  and  '^^^'^ 
The  compensation  of  all  employees  appointed 
by  the  Board  shall  be  fixed  In  accordance 
with  the  ClasslflcaUon  Act  of  1949.  W 
amended. 

(f  I  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  and  official  actions  of  the 
Board  shall  be  taken  only  on  the  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  three  members;  but  ^  special 
panel  composed  of  one  or  more  member*, 
upon  order  of  the  Board,  shall  conduct  any 
hearing  provided  for  In  section  11  and  submit 
the  transcript  of  such  hearing  to  the  entire 
Board  for  Ita  action  thereon.    Every  offlclfti 
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act  of  the  Board  shall  be  entered  of  record. 
arid  Its  hearings  and  records  thereof  shall 
>)eope"  to  the  public, 

igi  The  Board  shall  hear  and  determine 
applications  filed  pursuant  to  section  11  for 
annulment  or  revision  of  orders  made  pur- 
suant to  section  8  or  section  9,  The  Board 
shall  n't  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any 
ir_<ipect:on  of  a  mine  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining any  pending  application. 

ih)  The  Board  Is  authorlTied  to  make  such 
rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  trans- 
action of  its  proceedings,  which  shall  include 
requirement  for  adequate  notice  of  hearings 
to  all  parties. 

(1)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  sign 
and  Issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  documents, 
and  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned 
before  the  Board  .=hall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the 
(Xiurts  of  the  United  States. 

(J)  Tlic  Board  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  deposltloji  in  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  It.  at  any  stage  of  such  proceed- 
ing. Reasonable  notice  must  first  be  given 
In  writing  by  the  party  or  his  attorney  pro- 
posing to  take  such  deposition  to  the  oppo- 
site party  or  his  attorney  of  record,  which 
notice  shall  state  the  name  of  the  witness 
and  the  time  and  place  of  the  taking  of  his 
deposition.  Any  person  may  be  compelled 
to  appear  and  depo.'e.  and  to  produce  books 
papers,  or  documents.  In  the  same  manner 
as  witnesses  may  be  compelled  to  appear 
and  testify  and  produce  like  documentary 
evidence  before  the  Board,  as  provided^  In 
siAsectlon  (I).  Witnesses  whose  depositions 
are  taken  under  this  subsection,  and  the 
persons  taking  such  depositions,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for 
like  services  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States, 

(k)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon,  any 
person  under  this  section,  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  for  'any  district  in  which  such 
person  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busl- 
ne.ss.  upon  application  by  the  United  States, 
and  after  notice  to  such  person  and  hearing, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  ijer.'ion  to  appear  and  give  tes- 
timony before  the  Board  or  to  appear  and 
produce  doctunents  before  the  Board,  or 
both;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

11)  The  Board  shall  subnrilt  annually  to 
the  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session,  a  full  re- 
port of  Its  activities  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  Include. 
either  in  summary  or  detailed  form.  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  case*  heard  by  It  and 
the  disposition  of  each. 

REVIEW    BY    BOARD 

Stc  11.  (a)  An  operator  notified  of  an 
order  made  pursuant  to  section  8  may  apply 
to  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine 
» Safety  Board  of  Review  for  annulment  or 
revision  of  such  order  without  seeking  Its 
annulment  or  revision  under  section  9.  An 
operator  notified  of  an  order  made  pursuant 
to  section  9  may  apply  to  the  Board  for  an- 
nulment or  revision  of  such  ordef. 

(b)  The  operator  shall  be  designated  as 
the  applicant  In  such  proceeding,  and  the 
&Ppllcatlon  filed  by  him  shall  recite  the 
wder  complained  of  and  other  facu  suffi- 
cient to  advise  the  Board  of  the  nature  of 
the  proceeding.  He  may  allege  In  such  ap- 
plication: that  danger  as  set  out  in  such 
order  does  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  filing 
of  such  application;  that  violation  of  a  man- 
oatory  safety  standard,  as  set  out  in  such 
^rder,  has  not  occurred;  that  such  violation 
has  been  totally  or  partially  abated;  that 
the  period  of  time  within  which  such  vlola- 
«on  should  be  totally  abated,  as  fixed  in 
the  findings   upon    which   such    order   was 


based,  was  not  reasonable;  or  that  the  area 
of  the  mine  described  In  such  order  as  the 
area  aHected  by  the  violation  referred  to  in 
such  order  is  not  so  affected  at  the  time  of 
the  filing  of  such  application.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  be  the  respondent  In  such  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  applicant  shall  send  a  copy 
of  such  application  by  registered  mall  or 
by  certified  mall  to  the  Secretary  at  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia 

(c)  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such 
an  application  the  Board  shall  fix  the  time 
for  a  prompt  hearing  thereof 

(d)  Pending  such  hearing  the  applicant 
may  file  with  the  Board  a  written  request 
that  the  Board  grant  such  temporary  relief 
from  such  order  as  the  Board  may  deem 
Just  and  proper.  Such  temporary  relief  may 
be  granted  by  the  Board  only  after  a  hearing 
by  the  Board  at  which  both  the  applicant  and 
the  respondent  were  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  and  only  if  respondent  was  given 
ample  notice  of  the  fllijig  of  applicant's  re- 
quest and  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hear- 
ing thereon  as  fixed  by  the  Board. 

(e)  The  Bi^ard  shall  not  be  bound  by  any 
prevlotis  findings  of  fact  by  the  respondent. 
Evidence  relating  to  the  making  of  the  order 
complained  of  and  relating  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the  allegations  of  the  pleadings  or 
other  questions  pertinent  In  the  proceeding 
may  be  offered  by  both  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. If  the  respondent  claims  that  Im- 
minent danger  or  violation  of  a  mandatory 
safety  standard,  as  set  out  In  such  order, 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  appli- 
cation, the  burden  of  proving  the  then  exist- 
ence of  such  danger  or  violation  shall  be 
upon  the  respondent,  and  the  respondent 
shall  present  his  evidence  first  to  prove  the 
then  e.vlstence  of  such  danger  or  violation. 
Following  presentation  of  respondent's  evi- 
dence the  applicant  may  present  his 
evidence,  and  thereupon  respondent  mj»y 
present  evidence  to  rebut  the  applicant's 
evidence. 

(f )  If  the  proceedings  Is  one  in  which  an 
operator  seeks  annulment  or  revision  of  an 
order  made  pursuant  to  section  8(a)  the 
Board,  upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  shall 
find  whether  or  not  danger  throughout  the 
area  of  such  mine  as  set  out  In  such  order  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  opera- 
tor's application.  If  the  Board  flnds  that 
such  danger  did  not  then  exist  throughout 
such  area  of  such  mine,  the  Board  shall  make 
an  order,  consistent  with  Its  findings,  revising 
or  annulling  the  order  under  review.  If  the 
Board  finds  that  such  danger  did  then  exist 
throughout  such  area  of  such  mine,  the 
Board  shall  make  an  order  denying  such 
application. 

(g)  If  the  proceeding  Is  one  In  which  an 
operator  seeks  annulment  or  revision  of  an 
order  made  pursuant  to  section  8(b).  the 
Board  upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing  shall 
find  whether  or  not  there  was  a  violation  of 
a  mandatory  safety  standard  as  described  In 
such  order,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of 
such  order.  If  the  Board  finds  there  was  no 
such  violation,  the  Board  shall  make  an 
order  annulling  the  order  under  review.  If 
the  Board  flnds  there  was  such  a  violation, 
the  Board  shall  also  find  whether  or  not  such 
violation  was  totally  ab:ited  at  the  time  of 
the  filing  of  the  operator's  application.  If 
the  Board  flnds  that  such  violation  was 
totally  abated  at  such  time,  the  Board  shall 
make  on  order  annulling  the  order  under 
review.  If  the  Board  flnds  that  such  viola- 
tion was  not  totally  abated  at  such  time,  the 
Board  shall  flnd  whether  or  not  the  period 
of  time  within  which  such  violation  should 
be  totally  abated  fixed  under  section  8(b) 
or  section  9(b)  should  be  extended  If  the 
Board  finds  that  such  period  of  time  should 
be  extended,  the  Board  shall  also  find  what 
a  reasonable  extension  of  time  should  be, 
and  shall  immediately  also  find  the  extent  of 
the  area  of  such  mine  which  was  affected 
by  such  violation  at  the  time  of  the  filing 


of  such  application  and  the  Board  shall  then 
make  an  order  consistent  with  its  findings, 
revising  the  order  under  review  If  the  Board 
finds  that  such  violation  was  not  totally 
abated  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  oper- 
ator's application  and  that  such  period  of 
time  should  not  be  extended,  the  Board  shall 
find  the  extent  of  the  area  of  such  mine 
which  was  affected  by  such  violation  at  such 
time,  and  shall  make  an  order,  consistent 
with  its  findings  affirming  or  revising  the 
order  under  review, 

(hi  Each  finding  and  order  made  by  the 
Board  shall  be  In  writing.  It  shall  show  the 
date  on  which  it  Is  made  and  shall  bear 
the  Elgnattires  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
who  concur  therein.  Upon  making  a  find- 
ing and  order  the  Bo.ard  shall  cause  a  true 
copy  thereof  to  be  sent  by  registered  mall 
or  by  certified  mall  to  all  parties  or  their 
attorneys  of  record  TTie  Board  shall  cause 
each  such  finding  and  order  x-c.  be  ent.ered 
on  its  official  record,  together  with  any  writ- 
ten opinion  prepared  by  any  memt>ers  in  sup- 
port of,  or  dissenting  from,  any  such  finding 
or  order. 

(1)  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Board 
undir  this  section,  all  action  which  the 
Board  Is  required  to  take  under  this  section 
shall  be  taken  as  rapidly  as  practicable, 
consistent  with  adequate  consideration  of  the 
issues  Involved 

jrDiciAL  REvrrw 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  final  order  issued  by  the 
Board  under  section  11  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  by  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  mine 
affected  is  located,  upon  the  filing  In  such 
court  of  a  notice  of  appeal  by  the  Secretary 
or  tihe  operator  aggrieved  by  such  final  order 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  mak- 
ing of  such  final  order. 

(b)  The  party  making  such  appeal  shall 
forthwith  send  a  copy  of  such  notice  of  ap- 
peal, by  registered  mall  or  by  certified  mall, 
to  the  other  party  and  to  the  Board.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  copy  of  a  notice  of  appeal  the 
Board  shall  promptly  certify  and  file  In  such 
court  a  complete  transcript  of  the  record 
upon  which  the  order  complained  of  was 
made.  The  costs  of  such  transcript  shall  be 
paid  by  the  party  making  the  appeal. 

(c*  The  court  shall  hear  such  appeal  on 
the  record  made  before  the  Board,  and  shall 
permit  argument,  oral  or  written  or  both,  by 
both  parties.  The  court  shall  permit  such 
pleadings.  In  addition  to  the  pleadings  be- 
fore the  Board,  as  it  deems  to  be  required 
or  as  provided  for  In  the  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure governing  appeals  In  such  court. 

(d)  Upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  re- 
quired and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent 
Irreparable  Injury,  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  may.  after  due  notice  to  and  hear- 
ing of  the  parties  to  the  appeal.  Issue  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  process  to  poet- 
pone  the  effective  date  of  the  final  order  of 
the  Board  or  to  grant  such  other  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate  pending  final  determina- 
tion of  the  appeal. 

(e)  The  United  States  court  of  appeals  may 
affirm,  annul,  or  revise  the  final  order  of  the 
Board,  or  it  may  remand  the  proceeding  to 
the  Board  for  such  further  action  as  it  di- 
rects. The  findings  of  the  Board  as  to  facts. 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. •>• 

(f)  The  decision  of  a  .United  States  court 
of  appeals  on  an  appveal  from  the  Board 
shall  be  final,  subject  only  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 

MANDATORY    REPORTING 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  require  op- 
erators of  mines  which  are  subject  to  this 
Act  to  submit,  at  least  annually  and  at  such 
other  times  as  he  deems  necessary  and  In 
such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  reports  of 
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accidents  Injuries,  and  occuf>atlonal  dts«aa«s, 
and  related  data,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
compile,  analyze,  and  publish,  either  In  sum- 
mary or  detailed  form  the  information  ob- 
tained; and  all  Information.  rei)orts,  orders, 
or  findings,  obtained  or  issued  under  this 
Act  may  be  published  and  released  to  any 
Interested  person,  and  shall  be  made  avall- 
■vble  for  public  Inspection 

PENALTIES 

Sec  14.  (a)  Whenever  an  operator  (1) 
violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  of  withdrawal  and  debarment  Is- 
sued under  section  8  or  section  9  of  this 
'  Act,  or  (2)  Interferes  with,  hinders,  or  de- 
lays the  Secretary,  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative,  in  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act.  or  (3i  refuses  to  admit  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secret.iry 
to  any  mine  which  l.s  subject  to  this  Act,  or 
(4)  refuses  to  p>ermu  tlie  Inspection  or  In- 
vestigation of  any  mine  which  Is  subject  to 
this  Act,  or  of  an  accident.  Injury,  or  occu- 
pational disease  occurring  In  or  connected 
with  such  a  mine  or  (5)  being  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  13  of  this  Act,  re- 
iUses  to  furnish  any  information  or  report 
requested  by  the  Secretary,  a  civil  action  for 
preventive  relief.  Including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order,  may  be  In- 
stituted by  the  Secetary  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
the  mine  in  question  Is  located  or  In  which 
the  mine  operator  has  its  principal  office 

(bl  Whoever  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  an  order  of  withdrawal  and  de- 
barment Issued  (1)  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  or  (21  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  8  If  the  failure  to  comply  with  an 
order  of  abatement  has  created  a  danger  that 
could  cause  death  or  .serious  physical  harm 
in  such  mine  Immediately  or  before  the  im- 
minence of  such  danger  can  be  eliminated. 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished 
for  each  such  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $100  or  more  than  $3  OOO,  or  by  Im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  or  both 
In  any  Instance  In  which  such  offense  Is 
committed  by  a  corporation,  the  officer  or 
authorized  representative  of  such  corpora- 
tion who  knowingly  permits  such  offense  to 
be  committed  shHll,  upon  conviction,  be 
subject  to  the  same  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both 

EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING 

Sec.  15  The  Secretary  shall  develop  ex- 
panded programs  for  the  education  and 
training  of  employers  and  employees  in  the 
recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents or  unsafe  or  unhealthful  working 
conditions  In  mines  which  are  subject  to 
this  Act 

STATE     PLANS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  sound  and 
effective  coordination  In  Federal  and  State 
activities  within  the  field  covered  by  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  the 
official  mine  Inspection  or  safety  agencies  of 
the  several  SUites. 

(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  cooperate  in 
making  the  Inspections  required  under  this 
Act  may  submit,  through  lt.s  official  mine 
lns[>ectlon  or  safety  agency,  a  State  plan  for 
ca.rrylng  out  the  purfx>ses  of  this  section. 
Such  State  plan  shnll    - 

(1)  designate  such  State  mine  Inspection 
or  safety  agency  as  the  sole  agency  respon- 
sible for  adnilnlsterUiK  the  pl.an  throughout 
the  State  and  contain  satisfactory  evidence 
that  such  agency  will  have  the  authority  to 
carry  out  the  plan:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may,  uptm  request  of  the  Governor  or 
other  appropriate  executive  or  legislative 
authority  of  the  State  resjjonslble  for  deter- 
mining or  revising  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  State  government,  waive  the  single 
State  agency  provision  hereof  and  approve 
another  State  administrative  structtire  or 
arrangement  iX  the  Secretary  determines  that 


the  objectives  of  this  Act  will  not  be  en- 
dangered by  the  use  of  such  other  State 
stmtture  or  arrangement, 

(2')  give  assurances  that  such  agency  has 
or  will  employ  an  adequate  and  competent 
staff  of  inspectors  q-uallfled  under  the  laws 
of  such  State  to  make  mine  inspections  with- 
in such  State. 

(3)  give  assurances,  that  up)on  request  of 
the  Secretary,  the  agency  will  assign  Inspec- 
tors employed  by  it  to  participate  in  inspec- 
tions to  be  made  In  such  State  under  this 
Act.  and 

(4)  provide  that  the  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  State 
plan  or  any  modification  thereof  which  com- 
piles with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  He  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove a  State  plan  or  modification  thereof 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  agency,  finds  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan  there  is — 

(1)  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  provision  of  the  State  plan;  or 

(2)  a  failure  to  afford  reasonable  coopera- 
tion InVadmlnlsterlng  the  provisions  of  this 
Act, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
of  his  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such  plan 
and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  such  plan 
shall  cease  to  be  In  effect. 

te)  No  Inspection  of  a  mine  shall  be  made 
by  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  In  any  State  in  which  a  State  plan 
is  in  effect  unless  a  State  Inspector  partici- 
pates In  such  Inspection  In  accordance  with 
such  plan,  except  where,  In  the  Secretary's 
Judgment,  an  ins{)ectlon  Is  urgently  needed 
to  determine  whether  a  danger  described  in 
section  8(a)  exists  in  such  mine,  and  par- 
ticipation by  a  State  Inspector  would  un- 
reasonably delay  such  Inspection. 

(fi  The  Secretary  or  any  duly  authorized 
representative,  and  any  State  Inspector  os- 
-slgneci  In  accordance  with  a  State  plan  shall 
be  Entitled  to  admission  to  any  mine  subject 
to  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  In- 
spection authorized  under  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  17.  The  Secret-ary  shall  provide  that 
the  major  responsibility  for  administering 
the  provLslons  of  this  Act  shall  be  vested  In 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  has  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  the  Federal  '  C'->al 
Mine.  Safety  Act.  The  Secretary  acting 
throigh  the  Bureau,  shall  have  authority  to 
appoint,  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
such  officers  and  employees  as  he  may  deem 
requisite  for  the  administration  of  this  Act; 
and  to  prescribe  powers,  duties,  and  respon- 
sibilities of  all  officers  and  employees  enga^fed 
In  the  administration  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
hoivever,  That,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, in  the  selection  of  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  mine  Inspectors,  no  person  shall  be 
so  selected  unless  he  has  the  basic  qualifica- 
tion of  at  least  five  years  practical  mining 
experience  and  In  assigning  mine  inspectors 
to  the  Inspection  and  Investigation  of  indi- 
vidual mines,  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  their  previous  practical  xperlence 
in  the  State,  district,  or  region,  and  in  tlie 
particular  type  of  mining  ojjeratlon  where 
such  inspections  are  to  be  made. 

EXCLDSION  FROM  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEEtJRE  ACT 

Sec.  18  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  of  section  6  of  this  Act  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
making  of  any  finding,  order,  or  notice  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  or  to  any  proceeding  for 
the  annulment  or  revision  of  any  such  find- 
ing, order,  or  notice. 


lamCCT    ON    STATT    LAWS 


Sec.  19.  (ai  No  State  or  territorial  law  in 
effect  upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or 
which  may  become  effective  thereafter,  shail 
be  superseded  by  any  provision  of  this  Act 
except  Insofar  as  such  State  or  terrltcirlaj  law 
is  in  conflict  with  this  Act,  or  with  orders 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Provisions  In  any  State  or  territorial 
law  in  effect  upton  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  or  which  may  become  effective  thereafter 
which  provide  for  greater  safety  of  persoris  in 
a  mine  as  defined  In  this  Act.  than  do  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  which  relate  to  the  same 
phase  of  such  operations,  shall  not  be  con- 
strued or  held  to  be  in  conflict  with  this  Act 
Provisions  in  any  State  or  territorial  law  In 
effect  upwn  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
or  which  may  become  effective  thereafter 
which  provide  for  the  safety  of  persons  in  a 
mine  as  defined  In  this  Act  concerning  whlcii 
no  prt)vlsion  Is  contained  in  this  Act.  shaii 
not  be  corxstrued  or  held  to  be  superseded  by 
this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued or  held  to  supersede  or  In  any  man- 
ner affect  the  workmen's  compensation  laws 

^of  any  State  or  territory,  or  to  enlarge  or 
diminish  or  allect  in  any  other  manner  the 
common  law  or  statiitory  rights,  duties,  or 
liabilities  of  employers  and  employees  under 
State  or*  territorial  laws  in  respect  of  in- 
juries, occupational  or  other  diseases,  or 
death  of  employees  arising  out  of,  or  In  the 
course  of,  employment. 

REPORT    or    SECRETARY 

Sec.  20.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an- 
nually to  the  Congress,  as  scxm  as  practi- 
cable after  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session,  a  full  report  of  the  administration 
of  his  functions  under  this  Act  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  Such  report  shall 
include,  either  in  summary  or  detailed  form. 
the  information  obtained  by  him  under  this 
Act.  together  with  such  findings  and  com- 
ments thereon  and  such  recommendations 
for  legislative  action  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

AUTHORC.ATION    OF    APPROPRIATIO.NS 

Sec.  21.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $650,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  $900,000 
annually  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  there- 
after. 

EFFECTrVE    DATE    OF    ACT 

Sec.  22.  This  -Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  It^  enactment,  except  that  sec- 
tions 8  and  9.  and  subsection  (b)  and  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  14 
shall  become  effective  one  year  ajler  the  date 
of  publication  of  notice  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  the  designation  of  mandatory  stand- 
ards as  provided  for  in  section  6 lb)  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Picsidcnt.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  the  ix>nding 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]  is  away  from  Wash- 
ington on  official  business  of  the  Senate 
and  could  not  be  here  today  to  take 
charge  of  the  bill. 

It  was  my  preference  that  the  bill  be 
postponed  until  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin could  retuin,  but  the  leadership 
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of  the  Senate  advises  me  that  It  Is  the 
de.<^ire  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
iMr.  Nelson]  that  we  proceed  with  the 
con.sideration  of  the  bill  In  accordance 
u-itii  the  previous  scheduling  of  its 
handling. 

Ml  President,  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  of  which  I  was  one,  will 
be  uf  assistance  to  me  in  the  handling 
of  the  bill,  and  we  shall  also  be  ably 
assisted  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MetcalfI. 

I  believe  the  Record  will  show  that  for 
14  years  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MetcalfI,  including  his  years  of  public 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  ever  since  he  has  been  a  Member 
of  this  body,  has  been  greatly  interested 
in  the  purposes  of  the  pending  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Ls  no  one  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  doubt  If  there  is  anyone 
in  the  Congress,  who  has  worked  harder 
and  done  more  in  connection  with  reach- 
ing the  point  that  we  have  reached  today 
for  formal  legislative  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

I  have  asked  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana :  Mr.  MetcalfI  to  be  of  assistance  to 
me  m  my  floor  management  of  the  bill. 
When  I  shall  have  completed  my  open- 
ing remarks  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MetcalfI  will  follow  me,  presenting 
a  further  viewpoint  based  on  his  ex- 
pertise on  the  subject  matter  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  reduce  the 
high  accident  rate  and  improve  health 
and  safety  conditions  in  mining  and  mill- 
ing operations  caiTied  on  in  the  metal 
and  nonmetallic  mineral  industries. 
Coverage  is  extended  to  all  metal  and 
nonmetallic  minini?  other  than  coal  and 
lignite  mining. 

The  responsibility  for  carryin.i?  out  the 
purpcses  of  the  act  is  vested  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  Bureau  is  the  agency 
which  has  the  major  respon.sibility  for 
carrying  out  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act.  The  Secretan,-  is  directed 
to  cause  inspections  to  be  made  as  re- 
quired by  the  act.  and  to  develop  and  en- 
force  health   and   safety    standards. 

BACKCROrND    OP    LECISLATION 

Although  the  Congress  has  never  en- 
acted safety  legislation  in  mining  other 
than  coal,  it  has  demonstrated  its  con- 
cern with  the  high  accident  rate  and 
hazardous  nature  of  mining.  In  1910 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  establi.shed 
with  one  of  it-s  principal  responsibilities 
the  promotion  of  Improved  mine  health 
and  safety  conditions.  The  Bureau  has 
worked  to  develop  safer  mining  tech- 
niques and  equipment,  collected  and  ana- 
lyzed accident  reports,  studied  the  dan- 
Per.s  of  exce.ssive  concentrations  of  dust 
and  radiatioj>  in  mines,  pronded  an  ex- 
tensive pioi/ram  of  safety  education  and 
training  to  mine  supervisors  and  workers, 
and  taken  other  appropriate  st<?ps  to  re- 
duce the  hazards  of  mining. 

In  1941.  the  Congress  enacted  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  authorizing 
'Jie  Bureau  of  Mines  to  make  annual  or 
necessary  inspections  of  coal  and  lignite 
raines.  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  im- 
proved health  and  safety  conditions  in 
these  mines.  This  act  required  operators 
of  coal  and  lignite  mines  to  admit  Fed- 


eral Inspectors  to  their  properties  and 
to  provide  the  Bureau,  upon  request,  with 
information  concerning  all  mjne  acci- 
dents involvmg  injury  or  death.  It  did 
not,  however,  empower  the  Bureau  to 
enforce  health  and  safety  standards. 

In  1952,  in  the  wake  of  hea\'>-  loss  of 
lives  m  several  coal  mine  disasters,  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  was 
amended  to  make  a  number  of  health 
and  .safety  standards  mandatory,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  was  empowered  to  en- 
force these  standards  upon  all  coal  and 
lignite  mines  regularly  employing  15  or 
more  persons  underground. 

Since  1952,  the  Congress  has  repeat- 
edly considered  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  exemption  granted  mines  employing 
less  than  15  persons  underground.  On 
March  26,  1966,  such  a  provision  became 
law,  subjecting  all  underground  coal 
mines  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  power  to 
enforce  the  mandatory  health  and  safety 
standards  specified  in  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  President,  1  am  ver>'  proud  of  the 
amendments  to  the' Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  and  somewhat  biased, 
perhaps,  because  of  my  connection  with 
those  amendments.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  'Wel- 
fare appointed  n»e  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  to  hold  the 
hearings  on  the  1966  act. 

We  held  those  hearings,  made  a 
voluminous  record  In  regard  to  the 
problems  of  coal  miners  of  the  country 
in  respect  to  their  safety  and  health 
problems,  took  the  bill  as  it  was  approved 
by  the  subcommittee  and  by  the  full 
committee  to  the  floor  of  the  Seiiate,  and 
enacted  it,  as  I  mention  in  my  statement 
today,  on  Inarch  26,  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Senate  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  debate  this  after- 
noon will  revolve  in  no  small  measure 
around  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  Amendments  of  March 
26,  1966.  A  substantial  majority  of  our 
committee,  in  regard  to  the  pending  bill, 
takes  exactly  the  same  position  that  we 
took  in  the  coal  mine  safety  bill  in  re- 
gard to  the  procedures  that  should  be 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

We  take  the  po-sition  that  a  life  is  a 
life,  a  limb  is  a  limb,  whether  it  is  en- 
dangered in  a  coal  mine  or  a  metal  and 
nonmetallic  mine.  We  take  the  ix>si- 
tion — and  I  want  to  .>;ay  this  early  in  de- 
bate. becau.se  it  will  be  one  of  the  issues 
of  considerable  contention — that  the  his- 
tory of  safety  legislation  is  clear,  that  un- 
less we  vest  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the 
ultimate  and  final  authority  to  see  to  it 
that  safety  regulations  are  enforced, 
there  will  be  no  unifonnity  of  protection 
to  the  miners  in  this  country*  from  coast 
to  coast. 

True,  there  are  some  States,  such  as 
New  York,  which  have  very  fine  State  in- 
si^ection  and  enforcement  systems. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill,  which  I  am 
managing  this  afternoon  at  the  request  of 
the  majority  leader,  which  does  not  rec- 
ognize this.  A  State  with  good  Stat«  laws 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  this  legislation. 
The  fact  is  we  must  have  uniform  appli- 
cation of  safety  regulations  in  this  coun- 
ty' if  we  are  going  to  protect  the  miners. 


When  tliose  who  will  propose  this 
afternoon  that  there  should  be  a  differ- 
ent enforcement  procedure  in  this  bill 
than  there  is  in  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act,  I  want  to  .say  that  what  they 
will  be  doing  will  be  relying  on  the  good 
States  and  forgetting  the  bad  States  in 
respect  to  safety  regulations  and  enforce- 
ment. Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
tect the  miners  of  this  countrj',  it  is  just 
as  sound  in  connection  with  this  bill  as  it 
was  in  connection  with  the  ccial  safety 
bill  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  be 
vested  in  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  " 

K  we  do  not  do  tliat  this  afternoon, 
then  the  Senate,  in  my  judgment,  will 
have  to  ass'ome  responsibility  of  an  ab- 
solute certainty  that  in  the  future  there 
will  be  loss  of  life  and  loss  of  limb  and 
gi-eat  bodily  injury  because  the  Senate 
did  not  live  up  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
its  full  responsibility.  The  Senate  should 
pass  legislation  to  protect  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  miners  in  the  metal  ai^.d  non- 
metallic  mines  as  we  have  protected  them 
in  the  coal  mines. 

There  are  States  with  good  coal  mine 
safety  laws.  But  we  learned  when  we 
considered  legislation  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safely  Act  that  we  can- 
not rely  upon  uniform  protection  of  the 
miners  in  this  country-  by  tr\  ing  to  make 
the  kind  of  exception  tliat  those  who  are 
opposed  to  this  bill  in  some  particulars 
this  afternoon  are  going  to  tr>-  to  pro- 
pose; namely,  to  place  final  enforcement 
upon  the  State. 

While  the  Congress  has  taken  action 
to  provide  Federal  enforcement  in  coal 
mines,  it  has  not  enacted  legislation  ex- 
tending such  Federal  protection  to  work- 
ers in  other  types  of  mines.  Yet  the 
hazards  faced  by  workers  in  these  mines 
are  quite  comparable  to  those  encoun- 
tered by  coal  miners. 

Numerous  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress  during  the  last  decade  relat- 
ing to  health  and  safety  in  the  Nation's 
metal  and  nonmetallic  mines.  Congres- 
sional hearings  were  held  as  early  as  1956 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  dealing 
more  effectively  with  the  health  and 
safety  problems  in  tliese  industries. 
These  early  bills  would  extend  Federal 
inspection  to  mines  other  Uian  coal 
mines.  Extensive  hearings  were  held  on 
similar  bills  in  1961  by  the  House  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

As  a  result  of  the  evidence  of  a  con-  • 
tinuing  high  rate  of  serious  injuries  and 
deaths  in  these  mines.  Public  Law  87-300 
was  enacted  in  1961.  This  law  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  conduct  a 
studj-  covering  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  injuries  and  health  ha/ards,  the  exist- 
ing health  and  safety  conditions  and  the 
scope  and  adequacy  of  State  mine  safety 
laws  applicable  to  such  mines  including 
the  enforcement  of  such  laws.  The  re- 
I>ort  was  to  be  filed  withiii  2  years  of  en- 
acunent  of  Public  Law  87-300.  There- 
after, a  speciaAline  Safety  Stud>'  Board, 
appointed  by  The  Secretary-,  conducted 
this  study,  and  the  Secretar>'  transmitted 
its  report  with  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress on  November  13,  1963.  The  study's 
chief  source  of  information  was  mine  In- 
spections by  Bureau  of  Mines  personnel 
in  1961-63  and  mandator>'  reporting  from 
each    mine   operator    whose    operations 
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substantially  affected  commerce — as  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  87-300. 

The  report  by  the  Mine  Safety  Study 
Board  clearly  demonstrated  first,  the 
widespread  existence  of  correctable  haz- 
ards to  life  and  health  in  mines;  second, 
a  high  casualty  rate  suffered  by  working 
miners  from  dangerous  conditions  beyond 
their  own  control;  and  third,  the  Ineffec- 
■  tlveness  of  State  and  local  efforts  to 
reduce  the  mine  health  and  safety 
hazards. 

Several  of  the  major  findings  of  the 
report  are: 

First.  During  calendar  year  1962  there 
were  at  least  212  deaths  and  9,977  non- 
fatal lost-time  injuries  from  acci- 
dents In  metal  and  nonmetalllc  mining 
and  mllUnK  operations — Including  stone 
quarries  and  sand  and  gravel  opera- 
tions— surveyed  by  the  Mine  Safety 
Study  Board.  Of  these,  65  deaths  and 
3,556  injuries  were  reported  from  under- 
ground mine  operations  uhich  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of   this  bill. 

Second.  Bureau  of  Mines  personnel 
analyzed  the  circum.stanccs  of  270  fatal 
injuries  occurring  in  the  surveyed  mining 
and  milling  operations  during  an  18- 
month  period,  from  early  December  1961 
through  May  1963,  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  primary  resiwnsibility  for 
each  of  these  fatalities.  On  the  basis  of 
this  analysis.  50.7  percent  of  the  fatal 
Injuries  were  classified  a.s  resulting  "from 
circumstances  over  which  the  workmen 
had  no  control,  but  which  were  within 
the  .scope  or  range  of  supervisory  respon- 
sibility "  That  is:  approximately  half 
of  the  270  men  killed  were  classified  a.s 
victims  of  inadequate  supervision,  failure 
to  provide  safety  devices,  defective  equip- 
ment, co!lap.ses  of  roof  which  supervisors 
permitted  to  be  unsupported,  Inadequate 
ventilation,  and  other  hazardous  envi- 
ronmental conditions  rea.sonably  within 
the  power  of  management  to  prevent. 

Third.  During  the  study,  initial  in- 
spections were  made  of  a  representative 
sample  of  800  mines.  More  than  12,000 
remediable  hazards — an  average  of  ap- 
proximately 15  per  mine  inspected — were 
found.  These  hazards  Included  a  great 
variety  of  conditions,  such  as:  unguarded 
machlnei-y  and  chutes:  lack  of  fire  alarm 
systems  or  adequate  fireria:hting  equip- 
ment: Improfx-r  handling  and  storage  of 
explosives;  absence  of  second  escaE>eways 
to  surface:  lack  of  safety  devices  on  loco- 
motives, mucking  machines,  and  other 
equipment;  damaged  and  deteriorated 
supporting  timbers;  inadequate  ventila- 
tion equipment:  excessive  concentrations 
of  dust;  excessive  levels  of  radioactivity 
in  uranium  mines;  lack  of  air-testing 
devices ;  lack  of  adequate  commimlcatlon 
systems  between  surface  and  under- 
ground; cave-In  dangers  from  loose  or 
inadequately  supported  ground;  failure 
to  maintain  escapeways  in  passable 
condition. 

Fourth.  Reinspection  of  these  mines 
Indicated  a  lax  attitude  on  the  part  of 
many  mine  operators  toward  hazards 
that  had  been  called  to  their  attention. 
More  than  700  mines  were  Inspected  a 
second  time  during  the  course  of  the 
study.  Only  about  half  of  the  thousands 
of  hazards  revealed  on  initial  inspection. 


and  recommended  for  elimination  in 
written  reports  given  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  inspectors  to  the  mine  operators, 
were  found  to  have  been  corrected  In  the 
interim. 

If  there  had  been  some  Federal  inspec- 
tion authority,  that  would  not  have  been 
the  case.  These  studies  were  made  with- 
out the  requirement,  proposed  in  the  bill, 
of  placing  final  authority  and  power  in 
the  Bureau  of  Mines;  authority  and 
power  that  the  States  do  not  exercise, 
as  they  should,  to  provide  the  inspection 
and  protection  to  which  the  men  are 
entitled. 

On  March  29.  1965.  Secretary  Udall 
.sent  to  Congress  a  message  and  a  pro- 
posed bill  based  upon  this  study.  The 
Hou.se  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
held  hearings  on  the  administration's 
proposals  and  related  bills  during  1965. 
The  House  pa.ssed  H.R.  8989  by  voice  vote 
on  September  2,  1965. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
held  hearings  on  H.R.  8989  March  21 
and  22  of  this  year.  During  the  hear- 
ings, oral  testimony  was  received  from 
Secretary  Udall  and  other  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  from  Senators 
Lee  Metcalf,  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Eu- 
gene J.  McCarthy,  Frank  E.  Moss. 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  and  Joseph  M. 
MoNTOYA.  as  well  as  several  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  al^o  from 
Dr.  Doyle,  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
from  representatives  of  labtjr  organiza- 
tions, mine  operators  and  other  employer 
groups,  and  from  officials  of  several 
State  mine  safety  agencies. 

On  June  8,  1966,  the  committee,  after 
lengthy  con.sideration  of  the  House  bill 
in  executive  session,  ordered  it  reported 
with  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
sub.stitute.  A  number  of  amendments 
liad  been  adopted  both  in  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  executive  sessions. 
These  amendments  were  offered  by  Sena- 
tors from  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
I  believe  that  the.se  amendments  have 
vastly  improved  the  bill.  I  wish  to  give 
credit  to  Senator  Javits  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  who  offered 
many  constructive  amendments  which 
are  included  in  the  reported  bill.  I  par- 
ticularly wish  to  compliment  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  who  at  the  request  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  tlic  late 
Senator  Pat  McNamara.  conducted  the 
hearings  and  handled  the  bill  during  ex- 
ecutive sessions.  As  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarks.  Senator  Nelson 
is,  unavoidably,  unable  to  manage  Senate 
consideration  of  the  bill  today  because  of 
his  appointment  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization  Conference  In  Gen- 
eva. All  the  members  of  the  committee 
spent  many  hours  giving  careful  consid- 
eration to  this  Important  leglsla'.ion.  In 
addition,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  a  former  member  of 
the  committee  attended  the  hearings  be- 
cause of  his  past  and  continuing  interest 
In  mine  safety  which  Is  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  Interest  of  his  State. 
Montana.  Senator  Metcalf,  by  making 
available  his  expertise  and  experience, 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
record  of  hearings  and  reporting  of  the 
bill. 


MAJOR  PRov:sioNs  or  the  bill 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 

First.  A  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetal- 
llc Mine  Safety  Act  is  established  whicii 
is  applicable  to  each  mine  in  commerce. 
Mine  is  defined  to  cover  any  area  of  land 
from  which  minerals,  other  than  coal 
and  lignite,  are  extracted. 

Second.  Inspection  and  investigation 
by  the  Secretary  are  authorized,  when- 
ever deemed  necessary;  however,  each 
underground  mine  must  be  inspected 
annually. 

Third.  The  Sccretarv'  is  required  to 
promulgate  health  and  safety  standai-ds 
for  the  i)rotection  of  life,  health,  and 
safety,  and  the  prevention  of  accidents 
in  the  mines  after  consultation  with  ad- 
visory committees.  The  Secretary  shall 
designate  as  mandatory  standards  those 
standards  dealing-  wiih  conditions  or 
practices  which  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  cause  death  or  serious  physical 
harm.  Operators  must  comply  wiili  such 
standards.  Provision  is  made  for  mak- 
ing the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  ap- 
pUcable  and  judicial  review  available  to 
the  promulgation  and  designation  of 
such  standards. 

Fourth.  Advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  operators, 
w  orkers,  and  State  safety  agencies  shall 
advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  on  the 
standards  and  other  matters. 

Fifth.  The  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
findings  and  orders  of  withdrawal  and 
debarment  where  he  finds  dunni:  inspec- 
tion that  a  danger  exists  which  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death 
or  serious  physical  harm  immediately  or 
before  the  imminence  of  danger  can  be 
eliminated. 

If  the  authorized  representative  finds 
that  a  mandatory  standard  has  been  vio- 
lated but  that  such  violation  has  not 
created  an  immediate  or  imminent 
danger,  he  shall  Lssue  findings  and  orders 
to  have  the  violation  abated  or  orders 
heretofore  described  of  debarment  and 
withdrawal. 

Sixth.  Except  in  States  having  an  ap- 
proved State  plan — I  repeat,  except  in 
States  having  an  approved  State  plan- 
provision  is  made  for  application  to  the 
Secretai-y  for  annulment  or  revision  of 
the  order  Lssued  by  the  authorized  rep- 
resentative. In  a  State  with  an  approved 
State  plan,  an  order  issued  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  but 
by  the  Review  Board  under  section  11  of 
the  act. 

Seventh.  A  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Review  Board  is  created  con- 
sisting of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Their  term  of  office,  com- 
pensation, place  of  ofQce.  and  procedure 
is  set  forth  in  the  act.  Two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  represent  mine  opera- 
tors, two  represent  mlneworkers,  and  the 
Chairman  shall  be  a  graduate  engineer 
with  experience  In  the  indusfrv-  or  at 
least  5  years'  experience  as  a  practical 
mining  engineer  in  the  industn>v  The 
Board  Is  required  to  submit  an  annual 
report  of  its  activities  to  Congress. 
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Eighth.  An  operator  notified  of  a  final 
order  closing  all  or  part  of  a  mine  Issued 
by  the  authorized  representative  of  the 
siecretarj'  or  by  the  Secretary-  upon  re- 
view may  apply  to  the  Board  for  annul- 
ment or  revision  of  the  order.  Tlie  pro- 
cedure for  application.  Including  a 
prompt  de  novo  hearing,  is  set  forth  in 
the  act. 

Ninth.  Any  final  order  of  the  Board 
Is  subject  to  judicial  review  by  the  U.S. 
court  of  appeals. 

Tenth.  The  act  provides  for  manda- 
tor>'  annual  reporting  of  all  covered  mine 
operators.  Such  reporting  shall  be  pub- 
lished and  all  other  information  of  the 
Sec.-etary  shall  be  made  public. 

Eleventh.  Tlie  act  provides  civil  penal- 
ties for  violation  of  the  provlsloiis  of  the 
act  other  than  violation  of  safety  orders 
In  those  iiistances,  criminal  penalties  are 
provided. 

Twelfth.  The  Secretary  Is  required  to 
continue  education  and  training  pro- 
grams in  mine  safety  under  the  act. 

Thirteenth.  The  Secretar>-  is  directed 
to  ciX)perate  and  coordinate  with  State 
agencies  in  the  promotion  of  health  and 
safety  in  mines.  F\irther,  provision  is 
made  for  a  State  plan  for  any  State  de- 
sirine  to  cooperate  In  making  inspections. 
A  State  agreeing  to  participate  with  Fed- 
eral in.spcctors  is  entitled  to  have  a  State 
inspector  accompany  the  Federal  In- 
spector in  every  mine  inspection  within 
the  State,  unless  in  the  Secretary's  judg- 
ment an  iiispection  is  urgently  needed  to 
determine  if  imminent  or  immediate 
danger  exists  In  the  mine,  and  State  par- 
ticipation would  unreasonably  delay  the 
inspection. 

Fourteenth.  No  State  laws  shall  be 
superseded  by  this  act  except  to  the  ex- 
tent .such  law  Is  in  conflict.  F\jrther, 
Slate  laws  providing  greater  safety  of 
persons  in  a  mine  or  concerning  wliich 
no  provision  Is  In  this  act  shall  not  be  in 
conflict  with  it.  Nor  shall  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws  be  affected. 

Fifteenth.  The  Secretary  is  required  to 
file  With  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
of  his  administration  of  this  act  with 
comments  and  recommendations  for 
legislative  action. 

Sixteenth.  There  is  authorized  $650,- 
000  during  the  first  year  and  $900,000 
annually  thereafter — a  smaller  amount 
for  this  year  because  this  money,  to  a 
great  degree,  will  be  needed  to  get  the 
program  set  up  and  administratively  into 
operation. 

Seventeenth.  The  act  shall  be  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  except  for 
the  provisions  of  sections  8  and  9 — 
orders  of  debarment  and  withdrawal — 
and  14  taxi)  and  »bi  dealing  with 
penalties. 

The  committee  adopted  and  rejected 
certain  amendments  upon  which  minor- 
ity and  individual  views  have  been  writ- 
ten and  are  Included  in  the  report  on 
each  .Senator's  de.sk. 
Sand.  cRAvrL.  and  crushed  stone  operations 

The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  Secretarj'  to  de- 
cline jurisdiction  over  certain  mining  op- 
erations after  rejecting  several  amend- 
ments offered  In  the  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  executive  consideration  of 


H.R.  8989  to  delete  entirely  or  exempt 
partially  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed  stone 
oj>erations.  The  commltt-ee  did  not 
agree  to  such  amendments  because  the 
results  of  the  study — page  130  of  the 
Senate  hearings — and  Information  In 
certain  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
tables — pages  211  and  212  of  the  Senate 
hearings — on  hijury  frequency  and  se- 
verity rate  conclusively  .show  that  the 
sand  and  gravel  industry  Is  the  most  haz- 
ardous except  for  the  underground  coal 
and  mineral  mining  industries. 

Mr.  President,  a  man  killed  in  a  sand 
or  gravel  pit  Is  just  as  dead  as  a  man 
killed  in  a  metal  and  nonmetalllc  mine 
A  man  Injured  in  a  sand  or  gravel  pit  is 
just  as  Injured,  if  he  suffers  the  same 
mayhem  upon  his  body,  as  if  he  were 
injured  In  a  metal  and  nonmetalllc  mine. 

Therefore,  throughout  the  executive 
.sessions.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  refused  to  take 
my  thoughts  off  of  what  the  objective  of 
safety  legislation  is. 

Let  us  try  to  give  greater  protection 
to  human  beings.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  if  we  did  «ot  have  on 
the  books  the  safety  legislation  we  al- 
ready have,  there  would  be  greater  suf- 
fering on  the  part  of  workers  both  by 
way  of  injuries  and,  in  those  tragic  cases, 
fatalities. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  erase  the  in- 
delible figures  from  the  injury  and  fatal- 
ity lists  in  respect  to  sand  and  gravel  op- 
erations. They  are  there,  and,  although 
undoubtedly  an  attempt  will  be  made  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon  to  exempt  them, 
I  hope  my  fellow  Senators  will  ndt  take 
their  thoughts  off  the  objective  of  safety 
legislation,  which  is  to  protect  human 
beings. 

A  sand  and  gravel  pit  operator,  in  my 
judgment,  has  no  moral  right  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  our  great  system  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  which  we  call  the  private 
enterpri.se  .system,  the  profits  of  which 
are  essential  for  maintaining  what  w-e 
call  the  American  way  of  life  under  our 
system  of  economic  and  iwlitical  free- 
dom, and  not  comply  with  the  safety 
regulations  that  he  would  be  required  to 
comply  with  after  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
In  my  judgment,  no  employer  has  the 
moral  right  to  ask  for  or  expect  exemp- 
tions fi-om  the  application  of  those  safety 
regulations.  I  do  not  care  what  is  said  In 
the  debate.  Mr.  President,  in  regard  to 
this  subject — It  never  can  change  the 
major  premise  I  have  just  laid  down. 
That  is  the  purpo.se  of  the  bill — to  pro- 
tect the  bodies  of  workers. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  compliance 
with  safety  regulations  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  management  in  this  countrj'  as 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  operating  in  a  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise.  For  private 
enterprise  gives  to  no  employer  in  this 
country  the  right  to  avoid  the  rea.son- 
able  safety  regulations  envisioned  by  this 
bill,  and  which  In  my  judgment  will  flow 
from  the  bill  if  enacted.  I  would  have 
my  fellow  Senators  come  back  to  that 
major  premise  as  the  debate  develops 
here  in  the  Senate. 

Although,  as  I  say.  the  committee  did 
not  agree  to  these  amendments,  It  was 
concerned  about  inspection — although 
only  Inspection  of  imderground  mines  is 


required — and  mandatory  reporting  re- 
quirements in  the  bill  with  respect  to 
small  mine  operators,  including  sand, 
gravel  and  crushed  stone  opera- 
tions which  often  employ  few  persons 
and  whose  operation  is  often  of  short 
duration.  In  the  experience  of  some 
members  of  the  committee,  many  sand 
and  gravel  pits  and  comparable  crushed 
stone  operations  operate  for  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  often  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular job  such  as  highway  construc- 
tion. In  these  situatioiis  the  Secretarj' 
Is  expected  to  consider  carefully  whether 
his  authority  to  decline  Jurisdiction 
should  be  exercised  He  would  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  his  authority  to  decline 
jurisdiction  If  the  safety  experience  war- 
ranted it.  The  committee  would  expect 
the  Secretary  to  give  controlling  weight 
to  the  evidence  of  hazard  In  such  opera- 
tions in  determining  whether  jurisdic- 
tion should  be  exercised  Likewise.  In 
the  case  of  the  small  operator,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  simplifying  the 
reporting  required  of  all  mine  operators 
under  section  13  of  the  act.  Reporting 
forms  should  be  adequate  but  clear  and 
concise,  so  as  not  to  place  too  great  a 
burden  on  the  person  reporting.  But 
the  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that 
safety  is  maintained  will  continue  to  rest 
with  the  Secretary 

STATE    PLANS 

The  committee  amended  the  House 
bill  on  my  motion  to  delete  the  State 
plan  provision  provided  in  section  13, 
Under  this  section,  If  a  State  had  pre- 
sented a  plan  which  met  tlie  qualifica- 
tions set  out  in  section  13  of  the  House 
bill,  it  could  assume  all  responsibility  for 
development  and  enforcement  of  health 
and  safety  .standards  in  mines  located  In 
the  State  through  a  State  mine  inspec- 
tion or  safety  agency. 

A  State  plan  .similar  to  the  State  plan 
In  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  was 
offered  on  my  motion  and  accepted  by 
the  committee.  The  committee  had  con- 
siderable discission  on  amendments  to 
delete  the  State  plan  provision  entirely 
leaving  all  inspection  and  enforcement 
under  the  proposed  act  with  the  Federal 
Government.  Tlie  original  administra- 
tion proposals  did  not  include  a  State 
plan.  We  were  faced  with  the  mine  op- 
erators and  the  State  inspectors  on  the 
one  hand  who  desired  the  State  plan  as 
provided  in  H.R.  8989,  and  the  labor 
representatives  of  many  of  the  employ- 
ees In  these  mines  who  favored  no  State 
plan  but  solely  Federal  inspection  and 
enforcement. 

The  State  plan  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee patterned  after  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  would  per- 
mit any  State  desiring  to  cooperate  In 
making  Inspections  to  submit  a  State 
plan  which,  if  it  met  the  requirements 
provided  in  section  16  of  the  reported 
bill,  would  require  the  presence  of  a 
State  Inspector  whenever  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  made  an  inspection 
under  the  proposed  act.  The  only  excep- 
tion, as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  would 
be  in  the  case  of  Imminent  danger  as 
described  under  section  8'a»  of  the  bill. 
where  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative   finds  that  participation 
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by  a  Stat*  inspector  would  unreasonably 
delay  such  Inspection.  The  Secretary 
would  retain  the  sole  responsibility  for 
enforcement  of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  him  The  Secre- 
tary is  required  under  section  16(a)  of 
the  bill  to  cooperate  with  official  State 
mine  inspection  or  safety  agencies. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  provision  for 
a  State  plan  patterned  after  the  Federal 
Coal    Mine   Safety   Act    best   meets   the 
needs  of  health  and  safety  in  the  mines 
to  be  covered  by  this  act.     By  providing 
for  sole  Federal  enforcement  of  health 
and   safety    standards    promulgated    by 
the  Secretary,   there   will   be   unifomity 
of  inspection  and  enforcement.     During 
the  testimony  at  the  hearings.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  failure  of  the  States  to 
update  and   improve   their  mine  safety 
codes,   although    in   recent   years   since 
this  legislation  has  been  pending  there 
has  been  a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  State  legislatures.     In   a  few   in- 
stances,   the    State    governments    were 
providing    excellent    mine    health    and 
safety  standards  as  well  as  enforcement 
of   those   standards.     However,  in   gen- 
eral  the   States   have   not   enacted  and 
implemented  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards  adequate   to   overcome   the  injury 
severity  and  frequency  rates  end  fatali- 
ties in   these  mines      Earlier  this  year, 
as    I    said    earlier,    the    Sepate    passed 
amendments  to  the  Fpderal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  which  extended  coverage  to 
the  .so-called  small  mines  employing  14 
or    fewer    person.s.     The    hearings    and 
statements  pre.sented  to  the  committee 
at  that  time  showed  that  five  States  had 
-submitted  plans  under  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine   Safety   Act   so   that    in   those   in- 
stances joint  and  cooperative  inspection 
was   carried   on   by   Federal   and  State 
governments      In      the      other      States 
where  coal  was  produced  and  no  State 
plan   had   been   accepted,   the  State  in- 
spectors continued  their  inspection  and 
enforcement  of  State  codes  where   the 
Federal  code  is  silent,  or  the  State  code 
provides  greater  safety   or  where  there 
is  no  conflict  with  the  Federal  code.    In 
addition,  State  coal  mine  safety  codes 
were  constantly  improved.    The  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  in  1952  did  not  lessen  State  inspec- 
tion  and   In   fact   encouraged  State  in- 
spection    and     improvement    of    State 
safety  codes. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  bill  with  a 
State  plan  providing  for  joint  and  co- 
operative Federal  and  State  inspection 
will  result  in  better  health  and  safety 
standards  and  better  enforcement  of 
those  .standards 

Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  say  quite  frankly  that 
what  we  did  in  the  .subcommittee  and 
in  the  full  committee  was  to  reject  what 
could  be  described  as  the  Industry's  de- 
sire for  the  elimination  of  the  enforce- 
ment power  of  Federal  officials. 

We  rejected  the  proposal  of  organized 
labor  representing  workers  in  these 
mines  that  sought  to  eliminate  entirely 
any  State  cooperative  participation  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
act. 

We  struck  what  I  considered  to  be  a 
very  fair  compromiae  of  the  two  points 
of  view. 


I  made  the  motion,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  by  simply  proposing  the  same  pro- 
cedure tljftt  the  Senate  adopted  earlier 
this  year  In  connection  with  the  coal 
mine  safety  bill. 

I  think  the  same  uniformity  ought  to 
be  available  to  the  workers  In  the  metal 
and  nonraetallic  mines  and  in  the  sand 
and  gravel  pits  of  the  country  as  are 
available  to  the  workers  in  the  coal 
mines. 

The  provision  of  H.R.  8989.  as  amend- 
ed by  the  committee,  have  been  care- 
fully designed  to  advance  the  safety  of 
those  persons  who  must  earn  their  liveli- 
hood in  one  of  the  Nation's  most  haz- 
ardous Industries,  metal  and  nonmctallic 
mining.  At  the  same  time,  we  attempt 
to  attain  this  goal  with  a  minimum 
burden  upon  those  engaged  in  the  min- 
ing industry  and  to  augment,  rather  than 
duplicate.  State  efforts  in  this  field 

The  safety  of  the  men  employed  in 
these  mines,  the  security  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  industry  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
sidered and  the  conclusions  have  been 
adopted  in  H  R.  8989,  as  reported. 

Mr  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
METCALfl  would  appreciate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  with  a  supfwrting 
statement  on  the  floor  manager's  de- 
scription of  the  bill. 

Mr  METCALF  Mr.  Pre.sident.  this 
bill  embodies  an  idea  whose  time  is  past 
due.  The  idea  is  that  men  who  labor 
under  the  earth  deserve  adequate  protec- 
tion from  injury  or  11!  health  caused  by 
job  hazards. 

The  m°n  In  the  metallic  and  nonme- 
tallic  mining  industry  have  not  had  that 
protection  in  the  past.  They  do  not  have 
it  now.  That  is  why  this  bill  is  before 
us  today. 

There  is  nothing  sudden  or  surprisitig 
ab(3ut  thLs  legislation.  National  concwn 
in  this  general  area  goes  back  a  long 
time.  For  example,  the  report  of  Presr- 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt's  National  Con- 
servation Commission  in  1909  stated: 

Even  more  sertou.s  than  the  qiieKtion  of 
wa.ste  of  materliilt  Is  the  excessive  loss  of  life 
In  our  mining  and  metallurgical  op>eratlon. 

The  very  next  year,  concern  over 
health  and  safety  conditions  in  some 
mines  resulted  in  establishment  of  the 
US,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity that  I  had  to  participate  in 
hearings  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
committee  and  to  question  the  witnesses 
and  to  take  part  in  the  hearings  held  by 
the  Senate  subcommittee. 

I  am  also. grateful,  of  course,  for  the 
kind  words  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oi-egon  who  has  outlined  that  14  years 
ago  I  introduced  the  first  mine  safety  bill. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  bills  that  I  intro- 
duced upon  coming  to  Congress. 

The  direct  history  of  today's  legisla- 
tion can  be  traced  back  to  the  bills  intro- 
duced that  long  ago.  However,  this  leg- 
islation first  started  a  decade  ago.  In 
1956,  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  set  up  a  special  subcommittee 
to  consider  several  bills,  among  them  my 
own,  relating  to  safety  in  the  mines.  I 
was  named  chairman.  Other  members 
were  Congres.«?men  Carl  Elliott  of  Ala- 
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bama.  Phil  Landrum,  of  Georgia,  John 
Rhodes,  of  Arizona,  and  Orvin  Fiare,  of 
Montana. 

We  held  hearings  Jn  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, and  Colorado  in  addition  to  a  3-day 
hearing  in  Washington  that  Doctmber. 
Our  unanimous  report  recommended: 

The  overall  subject  of  safety  in  the  Na- 
tion's metallic  and  nonmetalUc  mines  should 
be  given  further  study. 

By  direction  of  that  subcommittee,  I 
went  before  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committees early  in  1957  to  urge  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  Bureau  of  Mines  to  increase  their 
research  and  education  activities  to  im- 
prove mine  safety.  The  Appropriations 
Committees  provided  the  money  for  ex- 
pan.sion  and  improvement  of  their  pro- 
grams. 

In  1961.  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  I^abor  directed  another  .set 
of  subcommittee  hearings  to  be  held  on 
the  continuing  serious  problem  of  health 
and  safety  in  the  mines.  Those  heRrlnes 
led  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Tjhw  87- 
300.  which  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  conduct  an  intensive  2-year 
study  of  health  and  safety  hazards  In 
the  mines,  to  evaluate  the  adequncv  of 
mine  safety  legislation  and  programs  of 
individual  States,  and  to  present  his 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

That  study  was  carried  out  skillfully 
and  thoroughly  by  a  sptx-ial  mini'  .safetv 
study  board.  Findings  and  recom- 
mendations filling  two  volumes  were 
published  in  November  1963. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out, 
this  study  was  the  only  nationwide  .studv 
that  has  ever  been  made  on  the  ba.sis 
of  mandatory,  rather  than  volimt^irv-. 
reporting  of  employment  and  accident 
information  by  metal  and  nonmetalllc 
mine  operators. 

Ba.sed  upon  those  findings,  the  admin- 
istration was  prompted  to  draft  a  pro- 
posed Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic 
Mines  Safety  Act.  which  was  tran.smitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
March  29  of  last  year.  The  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  held  a  week  of  hear- 
ings on  that  bin  in  May. 

TTiose  hearings  resulted  in  a  number 
of  amendments  to  the  adminl.st ration 
bill,  and  a  revised  version  incorporating 
those  amendments  was  passed  by  the 
Hou.se  on  September  2  of  last  year. 

Next,  the  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  conducted  2  days  of  hearings 
in  March  of  this  year  on  the  House- 
passed  mine  .safety  measure  and  three 
other  bills  introduced  in  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding one  I  introduced  for  myself,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr. 
Montoya]  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Utah   IMr.  Mossl. 

I  should  note  in  passing  that  our  bill 
contained  more  stringent  provisions  than 
the  bill  we  consider  today.  I  am  con- 
scious that  the  bill  before  us  repre.sents 
an  effective  and  fair  compromise  in 
which  a  sincere  effort  has  been  made  to 
accommodate  the  legitimate  view'-  nf  all 
lntere.sted  parties  within  the  limits  of 
achieving  a  meaningful  bill  responsive  to 
the  broad  public  interest. 
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Out  of  its  deliberations,  the  Coramit- 
•jit  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  the  bill  we  con- 
sider today. 

Tliat  IS  an  outline  of  the  unhurried 
path  along  which  the  proi^o.sed  Icgisla- 
uon  has  moved.  It  is  a  path  marked  by 
ihoroueh  and  detailed  study  and  con- 
sideration. The  activity  in  this  past 
decade,  building  up  to  the  propcsed  leg- 
islation, has  been  spurred  by  a  demon- 
strated compelling  need.  So  kt  us  re- 
view for  a  moment  the  factors  that  com- 
pose that  need. 

We  get  a  true  perspective  of  the  situ- 
ation by  turning  to  the  job-injury  data 
coUecti.'d  by  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Year  after  year,  the  injury  rates  for 
"underground  mining,  except  coal,"  are 
equaled  or  exceeded  by  only  two  other 
categories.  One  of  the.se  is  underground 
coal  mining ;  the  other  is  marine  trans- 
portation. In  both  the.se  other  indus- 
tries the  hazards  of  the  job  have  caught 
congressional  attention.  We  have  acted 
»ith  respect  to  both  of  these  industries 
by  pas.sing  legislation  that  establishes 
the  Federal  respon-sibility  for  promoting 
improved  safety.  The  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  and  the  Longshoremen's 
.:.d  Harbor  Worker's  Compensation  Act 
i.-eor.  I  he  books.  All  I  am  arguing  today 
IS  tluit  tiie  time  is  past  due  when  we 
should  also  place  on  the  books  similar 
legislation  to  protect  workers  in  the  only 
other  line  of  work  where  the  job  hazards 
are  equal  to  or  worse  than  the  two  for 
which  we  have  already  legislated. 

I  iiave  noted  that  part  of  the  effort 
building  up  to  this  legislation  consisted 
of  a  2-ycar  study  by  a  special  mine  safety 
study  board.  That  study  showed,  among 
otlier  things,  that  accidents  in  metal  and 
nonmetallic  mining  and  milling  estab- 
l<;hments  were  claiming  lives  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  200  a  year,  and  causing  some 
lOOno  nonfatal  Injuries  a  year.  We 
s.'^ould  remember  that  many  of  these  in- 
juries lea\e  the  victim  permanently 
disabled. 

The  .sad  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
we  project  into  the  future  the  statis- 
tical record  of  the  past,  we  can  say  out- 
rtcht  that  of  every  hundred  underground 
metal  miners  who  enter  this  line  of 
work,  .seven  will  be  killed  in  accidents  on 
the  job  before  reaching  retirement  age. 

■Vs  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  al- 
ifady  pointed  out.  in  the  course  of  the 
2-year  study  of  mine  conditions.  Bureau 
of  Mines  field  teams  checked  some  800 
mines,  quarries,  and  mills  which  made 
up  "a  representative  .sample  of  metal 
■nlning  activities."  The  report  sho\ved 
10.180  lost-time  injuries  and  212  acci- 
dents in  1962  in  the  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  mineral  industry. 

Evaluating  the  fatal  accidents  investi- 
gated, the  board  concluded: 
^  Accidents  resulting  from  unsafe  condJ- 
■tons  over  which  workmen  had  no  control  ac- 
Muoted  for  more  thun  half  of  the  faUlltles 
••Mt  occurred. 

The  inspectors  discovered  an  average 
"'  15  identifiable  hazards  in  each  mine 
nsited- -hazards  endangering  the  work- 
"slife  and  health. 

These  conditions  were  found  to  exist 
"I  spite  of  the  fact  that  many—although 


not  all — of  the  mines  visited  were  cov- 
ered by  some  form  of  State  safety  legisla- 
tion. The  existence  of  various  Stale  laws 
in  this  field  is  .said  by  some  to  obviate  the 
need  for  Federal  action  But  if  I  say  to 
you  that,  "the  present  structure  of  State 
law  coverage  and  enforcement  is  clearly 
inadequate  to  deal  comprehensively  with 
the  problem  of  safety  in  the  mineral  in- 
dustry." I  am  only  concurring  with — in- 
deed, quoting  directly  from — the  report  of 
the  special  mine  safety  study  lyjard  whicli 
studied  tliis  subject  for  2  years. 

Authority  to  regulate  mineral  mine 
safety  is  provided  in  widely  differing  de- 
grees by  45  States.  According  to  the 
study,  and  quoting  again  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  13  of  the  50  States  had  no  spe- 
cific mine  .safety  law  at  all  applicable  to 
mines  other  than  coal  and  lignite  mines. 
The  laws  of  only  33  States  specifically 
require  the  inspection  of  all  mines.  The 
staff  available  for  this  vital  inspection 
function  varies  as  widely  as  the  content 
of  the  law/s.  The  chief  of  the  inspection 
agency  is  the  sole  inspector  in  two  States; 
in  30  States,  the  inspection  force  ranges 
from  2  to\lO  men.  Only  14  States  have 
more  thanVo  inspectors. 

In  Compiling  its  sui-vey  results,  tlie 
specialnjine  safety  study  board  made  a 
list  o7~some  57  elementarj'  provisions 
that  could  be  incorporated  in  laws  gov- 
erning the  health  and  safety  of  mine- 
workers.  It  then  rated  the  sco.oe  of  ap- 
plicable laws  in  the  various  States  on  a 
scale  in  which  a  State  law  containing 
all  57  provisions  would  receive  a  100-per- 
cent rating. 

Tlie  highest  rating  achieved  b>-  any 
single  State's  laws  was  91  percent:  only 
nme  others  exceeded  75  percent.  Twen- 
ty-five States  failed  to  get  a  50-percent 
rating. 

Turning  to  the  number  of  miners  cov- 
ered by  these  State  laws,  the  board  dis- 
covered that  some  470,000  employees — 28 
percent  of  the  mineral  mining  popula- 
tion in  1960 — -were  either  exempt  from 
State  mine  safety  laws  or  were  not  cov- 
ered by  specific  laws. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  some 
States  and  some  companies  have  moved 
ahead  in  admirable  fashion  to  make 
mines  safer.  But  there  arc  wide  vari- 
ations in  the  effectivene.ss  of  the  protec- 
tion offered  by  State  laws.  State  pro- 
grams, company  policies,  and  company 
programs 

If  anything,  the  legislation  we  propo.se 
today  will  afford  the  most  progressive 
States  and  companies  a  gteater  degree 
of  equity  with  those  States  and  firms 
who  are  slack  in  tills  field. 

It  is  piein  that  safety  equipment, 
training,  and  education  cost  money. 
Mining  is  a  highly  competitive  business. 
The  companies  that  sjiend  more  to  .safe- 
guard tlie  lives  and  health  of  their  em- 
ployees— and  the  States  that  effectively 
enforce  adequate  requirements  in  this 
field— are  priced  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage to  the  less  conscientious 
Slates  and  companies.  The  purpose  of 
a  Federal  statute  in  this  field  is  to  require 
a  minimum  effort  in  all  areas  and  by  all 
firms,  so  that  none  can  gain  an  ad- 
\antage  of  profit  by  slighting  this  re- 
sponsibility. 


The  pending  bill  follows  the  pattern 
of  other  safety  legislation  in  hazardous 
occupations  by  giving  the  Secretarv*  au- 
thority to  set  standards  and  to  make 
mandatory  inspections  In  setting  the 
standards  he  is,  in  the  language  of  the 
bill,  "required  to  consult  with  advisory 
committees" 

A  second  major  point,  of  this  bill  is 
that  it  extends  the  definition  of  mining. 
It  goes  beyond  underground  operations, 
and  into  the  first  stage  of  the  milling 
operations  located  on  tlie  mine  premises. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  review  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Secretary  by  a  review- 
board,  and  it  provides  for  judicial  review 
of  the  standards  and  enforcement  of 
closure  orders. 

It  requires  annual  reports  from  mine 
operators  of  injuries  and  occupational 
diseases. 

A  key  section,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  directs  the  Secretarj-  to  de- 
velop training  and  education  programs 
for  supervisors  and  employees  in  accident 
prevention. 

A   significant  difference   between   the 
measure  before  us  today  and  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body  is  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  deleted  the  State  plan  provided  by   '' 
.section  13  of  the  original  bill  and  substi-, 
luted    therefor    a   plan    similar   to    that?, 
provided  by  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act 

Section  16  of  the  bill  as  it  is  before 
us  provides  that  wherever  there  is  a  State 
mine  s,"\fety  law.  a  State  inspector  shall 
accompany  the  Federal  inspector.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  would  retain  the  sole 
responsibility  for  enforcing  health  and 
safety  standards  promulgated  by  him. 
This  provision  would'  recognize  existing 
plans  in  those  States  which  have  moved 
to  meet  the  need  in  this  vital  area,  and 
will  encourage  other  States  to  do  like- 
wise 

A  significant  section  is  19'^bi .  It  pro- 
vides that  no  State  or  territorial  law 
which  provides  for  standards  higher 
than  those  to  be  set  by  the  Secretar>- 
shall   be  superseded  by  this  legislation. 

The  effective  authority  of  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Interior  to  enfor^  standards 
giving  mine  workers  adeqiSte  protec- 
tion rests  in  the  requirement  for  orders 
of  withdrawal  and  debarment  When- 
ever an  inspection  reveals  a  hazardous 
condition  which  threatens  imminent 
death  or  serious  physical  harm,  the  Fed- 
eral inspector  must  issue  an  order  of 
withdrawal  and  debarment.  Such  an 
order  forbids  the  pre.sence  of  any  person 
m  the  area  in  which  danger  exists,  ex- 
cept those  persons  who=e  presence  Ls  re- 
quired to  eliminate  the  danger. 

These  orders  may  also  be  is.sued  to 
mine  operators  who  have  failed  to  take 
proper  action  to  correct  violations  of 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards 
within  a  specified  reasonable  time 

Again,  let  me  stress  that-  the  bi;i  con- 
tains protection  against  al-bii.  ary  use  of 
orders  of  withdrawal  and  debarment 

The  Secretary's  authority  to  issue  such 
orders  is  qualified  by  procedures  of  ap- 
I>eal  and  review  available  to  mine  opera- 
tors. 

Mr.  President,  almost  50.000  men  in 
this  vital  industry,  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous industries  in  the  United  States, 
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are  not  covered  by  any  safety  legislation 
at  all  The  only  way  to  get  such  legisla- 
tion enacted  and  to  update  the  other 
safety  legislation  In  the  States  is  to  pass 
this  kind  of  national  inspection  legis- 
lation I  urge  the  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  yield. 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President,  I  commend 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  for 
his  long  and  able  work  in  the  field  of 
mine  safety.  I  am  a  cosponsor  with  him 
on  this  bill,  and  I  believe  that  I  have 
been  a  cosponsor  with  him  or  a-.e  mine 
safety  bills  that  he  has  in'iodured  here- 
tofore, since  he  came  to  the  Senate.  Be- 
fore coming  to  the  Senate,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  worked  in  this 
field  in  the  House.  I  con^'rat'fiate  him 
for  the  fine  ex^wsltion  that  1  has  just 
made  of  the  terms  of  the  pendi.ig  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  rejoice  that  at  long 
last  we  have  before  the  Senate  a  bill  to 
give  better  protection  to  the  workers  In 
the  Nation's  metal  and  nonmetallic 
mines.  The  mea.sure  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  is  a  stronger  and  more  desirable 
bill  than  the  one  pa.ssed  by  the  House, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  It. 

Mining  has  played  a  tremendous  role 
in  the  economy  of  my  State  of  Utah  over 
the  years.  Copper,  gold,  silver,  lead- 
zinc,  iron,  uranium,  potash,  beryllium — 
we  have  been  and  still  are  leading  pro- 
ducers of  these  and  other  metals.  They 
W"o\ide  many  jobs  and  considerable  reve- 
nue for  our  merchants,  our  counties,  and 
our  State. 

We  are,  as  almost  everybody  knows, 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  producers  of 
uranium.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in 
this  enlightened  day  and  age  more  than 
half  of  this  country's  underground  ura- 
nium miners  are  exposed  regularly  to 
lung  cancer  and  hazards  from  radium 
gas.  In  a  recent  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  survey,  1,2G4  miners  were  found 
breathing  radon  gas  on  the  job  in  con- 
centrations declared  unsafe.  Out  of  the 
544  mines  examined,  there  were  4.080 
violations  of  State  mine  safety  laws,  with 
little  or  no  attempt  in  many  instances 
by  State  enforcement  agencies  to  en- 
force or  correct  the  situation  causing 
the  dangers.  Some  28  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  miners  employed  were 
not  covered  by  any  safety  legislation 
whatsoever 

The  job  Utah  is  doing  In  mine  safety 
In  uranium  and  other  mines  is  constantly 
Improving.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in 
some  of  our  States.  What  we  must  have 
Is  Federal  consistency  in  both  inspection 
and  enforcement  of  health  and  safety 
standards. 

I  have  always  believed  that,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  enforcement  should 
be  kept  close  to  the  people.  But  In  mine 
safety,  all  other  things  are  not  equal. 
Due  to  the  competitive  nature  of  mining, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  one  operator 
to  maintain  proper  safety  standards  as 
long  as  competitors  refuse  to  do  so.  This 
Is  true,  also,  of  the  States  themselves — 
each  State  Is  competing  with  Its  sister 
States  to  attract  more  business,  and 
finds  itself  at  a  dlstadvantage  if  It  has 


to  enforce  safety  regulations  which 
might  have  a  tendency  to  drive  business 
away  or  to  discourage  the  establishment 
of  new  business. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  places 
the  major  responsibility  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  metal  and  nonmetallic  mines  and 
the  enforcement  of  safety  provisions  in 
the  iiands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, through  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
although  the  States  are  by  no  means 
bypassed. 

Any  State  desiring  to  cooi)erate  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  making  mine 
inspections  can  do  so.  A  system  of  joint 
Federal -State  inspection  is  provided 
when  a  State  has  an  approved  plan.  This 
would  give  Federal  and  State  inspectors 
an  opportunity  to  work  together  and 
compare  findings  and  procedures,  to  the 
benefit  of  both.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill,  of  course,  which  precludes  the  State 
from  making  inspections  for  compliance 
with  the  State  code  at  any  time. 

Frank  Memnfctt.  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  a  statement 
made  in  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee  on  the  bill,  stated 
the  Federal  position  very  clearly: 

We  do  not  expect,  at  least  as  long  as  I 
have  cinythlng  to  do  with  the  administration, 
ta  dupUc.ite  or  take  away  any  prerogatives 
of  the  State. 

He  continued: 

However,  we  do  expect  the  States  to  take  a 
more    apgresslve    attitude    and    accept    their 


responsilj.Uty. 

When  inspection  turns  up  a  condition 
or  practice  which  creates  a  danger  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
death  or  serious  physical  harm  Im- 
mediately or  before  the  condition  can  be 
eliminated,  the  bill  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interioi  to  issue  an  order  that 
the  mine  operator  nn  st  remove  workers 
from  a  mine. 

Once  this  is  done,  if  the  mine  owner 
feels  that  the  order  was  unjustified,  he 
has  two  channels  of  appeal.  The  first 
is  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic 
Mine  Safety  Review  Board,  an  innova- 
tion in  this  bill,  whose  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  If  the 
mine  operator  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
decision  of  this  board,  he  can  take  his 
second  appeal  to  the  U.S.  court  of  ap- 
peals. 

So  the  bill  as  reported  is  equitable  to 
all  concerned,  and  goes  far  toward 
establishing  a  fair  and  workable  code  for 
safety  standards  for  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mines. 

This  measure  is  based  on  the  findings 
of  a  2-year  .study  by  the  Mine  Safety 
Board — the  only  nationwide  study  which 
has  ever  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
mandatory  reporting  of  employment  and 
accident  information  in  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mines.  It  is  sound  legislation 
which  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  de- 
bate and  consideration.  I  have  been 
sponsoring  and  cosponsorlng  mine  safety 
legislation  ever  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate — the  bill  t)efore  us  today  is  a  re- 
finement of  earlier  measures. 

It  provides  for  the  gathering  of  data 
on  accidents,  fatalities,  and  occupational 
diseases  on  a  regular  basis,  with  manda- 


tory reporting,  so  that  health  and  safety 
standards  can  be  developed  in  a  thor- 
oughgoing and  scientific  manner.  It  es- 
tablishes realistic  and  consistent  nation- 
wide inspection  procedures,  and  effective 
machinery  to  take  miners  out  of  unsafe 
and  dangerous  conditions  when  they  are 
found  in  them.  It  gives  industry  a 
direct  channel  of  appeal  If  a  mine  owner 
feels  a  safety  order  is  unfair  It  is  the 
best  bill  we  have  produced.  I  commend 
the  committee  for  its  fine  work 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  session  we 
strengthened  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
by  making  its  provisions  applicable  to 
small  mines  of  less  than  15  employees 
as  well  as  large  ones.  I  hope  we  can  now 
embellish  the  record  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress by  enacting  an  effective  bill  to  as- 
sure the  protection  they  so  well  deserve 
to  our  men  working  in  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mines. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metc.alf  I  in  his  plea  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  yield  in  a  moment  First,  I  wi.'ih  to 
make  comment  in  respect  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss  I. 

It  is  true  that  we  worked  together, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  for  many  years  to 
try  to  achieve  some  sort  of  mine  .safety 
legislation.  We  have  a  good  bill  before 
us  today,  one  which  we  can  both  sup- 
port. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  mentioned 
the  President's  statement  on  the  ques- 
tion of  May  23.  On  May  23,  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  labor  press  editors,  the 
President  said: 

And  we  are  going  to  extend  Federal  health 
standards  to  cover,  not  only  coal  miners, 
but  all  other  miners  as  well  The  Metallic 
and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Act,  which  has  passed 
the  House  and  Is  now  In  Senate  committee, 
will  protect  our  men  mining  copper  and 
uranium,  or  working  in  sand  and  gravel 
quarrles--practlcally  everyone  who  labors 
under  the  earth  to  earn  his  livelihood 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  MontoyaI. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Met- 
CALFl  for  being  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  type  of  legislation.  I  had  the  great 
honor  to  cosponsor  the  bill  with  him 
while  we  were  both  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  a  cosponsor  with  him  of 
his  bill  which  went  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Lat)or  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse!  for 
lending  his  usual  leadership  in  trying  to 
get  this  legislation  before  the  Senate 
and  eventually  enacted.  Throughout 
his  career  he  has  distinguished  himself 
as  being  a  strong  voice  in  behalf  of  the 
working  people  of  this  Nation.  I  wish 
to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
pass  a  deserved  word  of  commendation 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  MoRSKl. 

The  report  of  the  Labor  sut)commltte€ 
brings  out  the  findings  of  the  Mine 
Safety  Study  Board's  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  page  4.  paragraph  6.  subpars- 
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graphs  a.  b.  c,  and  d.  extending  over  to 
the  last  paragraph  on  page  5  of  the  re- 
port, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

6  The  study's  thorough  analysis  of  the 
scope  and  adequacy  of  present  Stat*  mine 
safety  laws,  and  the  adequacy  of  their  en- 
lorcement,  revealed  an  unsatisfactory  record. 
A  brief  outline  foUaws  of  the  detailed  In- 
dictment which  the  Mine  Safety  Study 
Board's  report  makes  of  current  State  laws 
and  practices : 

(fli  The  large  majority  of  State  mine 
safety  laws — and  13  of  the  50  States  had  no 
specific  mine  safety  law  at  all  applicable  to 
mme.s  (ther  than  coal  and  lignite  mines — fell 
substantially  short  of  establlsliing  adequate 
er.lorcible  standards.  The  Board  evaluated 
each  State  law  or  safety  code  by  means  of 
a  "scope  rating"  which  measured  the  extent 
tn  which  It  "reflected  57  reasonable  and  ele- 
mentary provisions  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  mlneworkers" — such  provisions,  for  ex- 
ample, as  requirement  of  a  second  escape- 
way,  regulations  for  safe  handling  of  explo- 
sives, minimum  ventilation  standards,  lim- 
itations on  allowable  concentration  of  dust, 
or  requirements  for  the  support  of  mine  roof. 
A  Stale  law  or  safety  code  which  directly  or 
indirectly  incorporated  all  such  provisions 
applicable  to  conditions  within  the  State 
would  have  received  a  scope  rating  of  100 
percent.  None,  however,  did.  Only  10  States 
merited  a  .scope  rating  of  more  than  75  per- 
cent, and  25  failed  even  to  merit  a  rating 
of  50  percent.  (Some  States,  of  course,  re- 
ceived a  zero  rating  since  they  had  no  en- 
lorclble  .State  law  applicable  to  the  mining 
and  milling  operations  covered  by  the  study. i 
Kx  least  half  the  States.  In  other  words,  either 
had  established  no  enforclble  standards  ap- 
plicable to  non-coal  mining,  or  had  drawn  up 
sets  of  standards  which  included  less  than 
half  of  the  "reasonable  and  elementary  pro- 
vlsioHb"  that  Bureau  of  Mines  personnel  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  protection  of  mine- 
workers. 

lb)  Stat-e  mine  safety  laws  and  codes  by 
no  means  covered  all  the  workers  in  mineral 
mining  operations  In  only  24  States  was 
there  coverage  of  100  percent  of  these  work- 
ers The  remaining  States  either  had  no 
specific  laws  or  codes,  or  made  them  applica- 
ble only  to  certain  categories  of  mining.  For 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  Mine  Safety  Study 
Board  estimated  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  workers  engaged  in  mineral 
mining,  other  than  coal,  were  employed  In 
operations  not  subject  to  any  State  mine 
safety  law 

(ci  Whatever  the  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards which  an  individual  Slate  proposed  to 
maintain,  the  funds  and  qualified  personnel 
actually  required  to  enforce  these  standards 
were  all  too  frequently,  not  provided.  The 
Boards  report  sh<>ws  that:  many  States  em- 
ployed too  few  inspectors  to  allow  thorough 
coverage  of  the  mining  operations  within 
their  Jurisdiction;  In  some  States  those  serv- 
ing as  mine  Inspectors  were  not  required  to 
have  had  specific  experience  In  the  mining  in- 
dustry, or  to  have  demonstrated  their  com- 
petence through  a  civil  service  examlnat;lon 
w  in  any  otl'.er  way;  salaries  paid  State  mine 
Injjpt-c'f  rs  were  frequently  so  low  as  to  raise 
a  serliUK  question  of  the  ability  of  many 
SUt(»>  to  attract  and  hold  well-quallfled  in- 
'peciK.u  por.sonnel 

'di  The  mine  Inspections  carried  out  by 
Bureau  of  Mines  personnel  during  the  study 
~^'.  er:ive  doubt  upon  the  present  efTectlve- 
heas  of  the  individual  States  in  enforcing 
health  and  safety  standards  spelled  out  In 
State  laas  and  codes  In  the  process  of  In- 
"PecUr.K  BOO  mines,  the  Bureau's  Inspectors 
not  only  found  more  than  12,000  remediable 
hazards— but   found  more  than    1,700  such 


hazards  which  could  be  reaeonably  categor- 
ized as  long-standing  violations  of  existing 
State  laws.  (The  figure  of  1,700  is  a  con- 
servative oiie.  since  only  those  violations  of 
State  laws  were  Included  which,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  inspector,  "obviously  had  existed 
for  a  time  sufficient  to  have  allowed  prior  cor- 
rection.") The  fact  that  Federal  inspectors 
could  go  into  mines  subject  to  Stale  mine 
safety  laws  and  uncover  so  many  long-stand- 
ing violations  of  these  laws — violations  which 
had  remained  uncorrected  by  State  author- 
ities— speaks  for  itself. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Mine 
Safety  Study  Board,  in  submitting  its  refwrt 
In  November  1963,  included  these  summary 
statements: 

"The  number  and  severity  of  the  Injuries 
experienced  each  year  by  persons  employed 
in  the  extractive  Industries  should  be  alarm- 
ing to  an  America  that  prides  Itself  on 
Its  •  •  *  concern  for  the  welfare  of  its  citi- 
zens. In  the  face  of  10.000  lost-time  Injuries 
and-  more  than  200  deaths  in  a  single  year. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  ignore  the  need  for 
positive  action  •  •  •.  The  present  struc- 
ture of  State-laws  coverage  and  enforcement 
is  clearly  inadeqtiate  to  deal  comprehensively 
with  the  problem  of  safety  In  the  mineral  In- 
dustry." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  important  day  for  the  metal  and 
nonmetallic  miners  and  quarrymen  of 
this  country  as  the  Senate  considers 
H.R.  8989,  the  proposed  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act. 

This  bill,  similar  to  S.  996  which  I  co- 
sponsored  early  in  the  last  session  of  this 
Congress,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
ducing the  accident  toll  and  the  health 
hazards  which  plague  the  mining  in- 
dustry of  this  countrj'.  Action  in  this 
field  is  long  overdue,  and  I  am  happy 
to  lend  my  support  to  H.R.  8989,  as 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  fact  that  mining  and  quarrying 
are  unusually  hazardous  occupations 
has  been  well  known  to  the  miners  them- 
selves for  many  years,  but,  surprisingly, 
there  was  little  otTicial- evidence  to  con- 
firm this  view  until  the  comprehensive 
study  by  the  Mine  Safety  Study  Board 
was  completed  2  years  ago. 

This  study  demonstrated  conclusively 
the  hazards  of  mining  and  quarryiiig 
In  this  special  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  it  wa.s  found  that  in  1962, 
there  were  44.11  fatal  and  injury  acci- 
dents in  undergroimd  mining  operations 
for  every  1  million  man-hours  worked  in 
the  industry. 

By  way  of  comparison,  for  textile  mills 
it  is  9.3.  for  machinery  manufacturing 
11,  for  oil  and  gas  extraction  17.6.  I 
would  ixjint  out  that  the  latter  is  gen- 
erally considered  a  dangerous  occupa- 
tion, yet  the  rate  for  undergi-ound  min- 
eral mining  is  nearly  three  times  as 
great. 

The  overall  rate  for  American  In- 
dustry is  6.12. 

Tlie  mine  safety  report  clearly  demon- 
strated the  widespread  existence  of  cor- 
rectable hazards  to  life  and  health  in 
mines  in.spected  during  the  study,  a  high 
casualty  rate  suffered  by  miners  from 
dangerous  conditions  beyond  their  con- 
trol, and  the  ineffectiveness  of  present  ef- 
forts to  reduce  mine  health  and  safety 
hazards. 

In  1962  there  were  212  fatal  accidents 
In  mineral  mining  and  milling  opera- 


tions. Including  stone  quarries  and  sand 
and  gravel  operations,  and  9,977  injuries. 
Of  this  total,  65  deaths  and  3,556  of  the 
Injuries  occurred  underground. 

It  Is  high  time  the  Congress  acted  to 
correct  tills  situation  bv  enactment  of 
H.R.  8989. 

This  is  a  matter  of  particular  concern 
to  me  because  mineral  mining  Is  one  of 
New  Mexico's  most  important  Industries. 
Federal  mine  safety  regtilatlons  m^III  af- 
fect some  9.000  men  of  my  State  who 
work  in  those  mines.  Miners  throughout 
the  United  States  are  entitled  to-  First, 
better  safety  education;  second,  uniform 
.safety  and  health  rules  and  regulations; 
third,  frequent  and  strict  inspection  and 
enforcement;  and  fourth,  competent  ad- 
ministration of  good  mine  safety  laws 
and  standards. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  we  may 
be  asked  to  pass  upon  an  amendment 
which  would  deprive  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermffent  of  jurisdiction  provided  in  the 
bill  and  relegate  mine  safety  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  States. 

In  my  State  the  experience  has  been 
as  follows-  First  of  all.  the  legislature 
has  refused  on  many  occasions  to  up- 
date standards  or  regulations  that 
might  be  required  to  enforce  a  proper 
safety  program.  Second,  we  have  lacked 
the  manjwwer  in  our  State  to  properly 
safeguard  the  miner  in  the  mines.  This 
is  the  situation  and  pattern  in  most 
States  havnic  mine  safety  regulations 
and  laws  There  Is  not  adequate  person- 
nel to  police  safety  in  those  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA      I  yield 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Montoya!  for  his  kind  and  gener- 
ous remarks  concerning  my  work  in  the 
mine  safety  field,  including  both  coal 
and  metal  and  nonmetallic  minerals. 

But  I  really  rise  to  thank  him  for  the 
argument  which  he  has  just  made.  It 
is  an  argument  to  which  I  have  given 
great  emphasis  in  committee,  and  one 
which  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
ever  lose  sight  of  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  an  amendment 
should  be  added  to  the  bill  that  would 
turn  control  over  to  the  States. 

As  the  Senator  ha.s  pointed  out.  there 
are  many  States  that  have  not  taken  the 
action  necessaiT  to  provide  a  mine  safety 
code  to  give  protection  to  the  men. 

That  is  the  objective  of  the  legisla- 
tioji  t>efore  us.  I  believe  the  pending  bill 
has  worked  out  a  very  acceptable  com- 
promi.se  of  the  Federal-State  issue  and 
will  prove  to  be  an  inducement  to  pro- 
ceed to  pass  necessary  legislation  so  that 
they  can  conform  to  a  .safety  program 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  a  State 
plan  to  be  adopted  in  respect  to  them. 

Once  a  State  plan  is  adopted  in  respect 
to  a  State.  .ioii:it  and  cooperative  inspec- 
tion will  follow  resulting  in  better  ad- 
ministration of  safety  regulations, 

I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  remarks.  I  also 
want  to  say  that  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation as  recommended  by  the  committee 
will  encourage  many  of  the  States  to 
implement  the  defective  legislation — or 
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should  I  say  "ouldaU'cl"  legislation? — 
which  is  now  on  their  boolcs.  I  think 
this  piece  of  legislation  wU!  bring  a  happy 
day  for  the  miners  of  America  because 
under  Federal  inspection  there  will  be 
new  safety  standards,  and  uniform 
standards  throughout  the  country,  which 
will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  these  work- 
ing people  who,  when  they  are  injured, 
are  not  adequately  compensated  by  work- 
men's compensaiion  laws  in  their  respec- 
tive States.  I  say  this  authoritatively. 
They  are  mainied  for  life  if  they  survive 
an  accident,  and  therefore,  I  believe  it 
is  high  time  that  we  in  the  National 
Government,  through  Congress,  do  some- 
thing about  these  workini?  jieople  by  pro- 
viding safety  standards  wiiich  will  pre- 
vent accidents,  so  that  they  can  continue 
to  be  wage  earners  for  their  families 
instead  of  bein.e  maimed  individuals. 
living  m  poverty 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  his  persistent  efforts  in  getting  this 
proposed  legislation  before  Congress. 

Both  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  during  his  current 
tenure  as  a  Senator,  he  iias  labored  very 
hard  to  get  mine  safety  standards 
adopted,  so  that  there  will  be  no  more 
injuries,  no  more  maiming  of  worker.s 
in  the  mines  of  iiis  and  my  State  and 
all  of  the  States.  As  a  result  of  our 
activity  in  this  field  in  the  Senate  today 
the  miners  of  our  country  will  be  able  to 
live  longer,  and  permanent  disabilities 
or  injuries  will  be  prevented,  not  only  in 
New  Mexico,  Montana,  and  Utah,  but 
everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

I  also  concur  in  his  praise  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr,  MorskI,  whose 
leadership  has  permitted  the  Senate  to 
consider  the  bill  today  and  engage  in 
this  debate 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
always  reluctant  to  take  the  floor  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
and  in  opposition  to  some  of  my  good 
friends  and  Western  colleagues. 

In  listening  to  the  debate.  I  take  in- 
terest in  automatic  assumption  that  If 
the  Federal  Government  should  assume 
mine  safety  authority,  the  person  work- 
ing in  the  mine  would  be  automatically 
benefited. 

Let  me  say  in  deference  to  my  col- 
leagues that  their  words  are  magnificent, 
but  the  proof  is  not  in  the  hearings  I 
am  astounded  to  hear  time  and  again 
that  we  are  for  the  workingman  and 
therefore  we  will  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  charge  of  this  program. 
This  is  an  assumption  that  the  working- 
man  will  be  benefited  by  this  bill,  an  as- 
sumption which,  in  my  opinion,  has  not 
been  in  any  way  backed  up  by  the  evi- 
dence before  us. 

I  participated  in  the  hearings  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  MetcalfI. 
I  al.so  listened  to  the  evidence  and  read 
the  hearings,  and  I  have  since  written 
some  individual  views  on  this  particular 
bill.  I  think  some  points  should  be  made 
In  the  process  of  debate,  because  I  believe 
they  are  Important. 

First.  Let  me  say  that  everyone  of  the 
State  representatives  appearing  before 
the  committee — there  may  be  an  excep- 


tion, but  I  have  not  found  it — testified 
emphatically  that  he  felt  there  was  no 
need  for  this  legislation,  that  it  would 
not  improve  safety  so  far  as  the  mines 
are  concerned. 

Second.  I  would  point  out  that  the  bill 
requires  that  there  be  Federal  uniform — 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  "uniform" — 
health  and  safety  standards  for  mining, 
and  uniform  inspection  standards. 

The  question  is:  Can  we  apply  uniform 
health  and  safety  standards  to  mining, 
using  the  word  in  as  broad  a  context  as 
it  is  used  in  this  particular  bill? 

I  quote  from  the  testimony  of  the  dep- 
uty head  of  our  Colorado  State  agency. 
Let  ine  say  for  the  Record  that  he  is  a 
very  fine  person  whom  I  have  known  lor 
a  long  period  of  time.  Also,  let  me  say 
that  Colorado  in  the  safety  field  is  No.  1 
in  the  entire  country.  It  has  done  more 
in  the  way  of  providing  health  and  safety 
regulations  than  any  other  Stale  in  the 
counti-y.  a  fact  to  which  members  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  testified,  by 
means  of  the  Department's  report  which 
was  placed  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Franz  statt  d  as  follows: 

Mining  problems  are  different  at  each  prop- 
erty. Tlii.s  coudiiion  retiulres  intimate  and 
personal  attention  from  the  inspection  agen- 
cies so  tiiat  tile  problems  can  be  worked  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  without 
unnecessary  delay  Even  In  our  State,  rules 
for  one  property  cannot  be  Imposed  on  an  ad- 
Joining  property.  This  should  indicate  that 
It  would  be  a  decided  If  not  a  fatal  hardship 
on  many  mining  properties  to  be  subject  to 
set  rules  of  national  rights. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  self-evident — that  health  and  safety 
standards  applicable  to  sand  and  gravel 
operations  arc  not  going  to  be  applicable 
necessarily  to  uraniimi  operations  in  the 
State  of  'Wyoming  or  Colorado,  even 
though  they  may  be  open  pit  properties. 
To  me.  it  seems  self-evident  that,  in  un- 
derground mining  we  are  not  going  to 
have  health  and  safety  conditions  which 
are  similar  in  uranium  mining  to  the 
conditions  in  lead  and  zinc  mines,  or  gold 
or  silver  mines — or  whatever  it  may  be. 

It  seems  self-evident  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  properties  are 
operated  will  vary  depending  upon  the 
geological  formation,  depending  upon  the 
exterior  contour  of  the  land,  depending 
upon  the  ore  deposits,  and  their  thick- 
ness, the  availability  of  equipment,  and 
the  degree  to  which  these  properties  can 
be  mined  in  an  efHcient  manner. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  this  per- 
sonal reference.  During  the  early  19.S0  s. 
long  before  I  became  active  in  political 
affairs,  a  company  in  which  I  was  inter- 
ested was  mining  uranium  in  Utah.  'We 
had  a  1.200-foot  cliff  that  we  had  to  get 
down  by  road  or  continue  operating  it  by 
air.  There  was  no  way  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cliff  except  by  a  river  barge 
from  upstream.  This  was  only  a  .shallow 
draft  barge,  and  we  could  not  get  equip- 
ment down  Thus,  we  started  to  btiild 
and  operate  a  road,  operating  the  mine 
by  air  and  building  the  road  as  we  went. 
The  interesting  thing  was  that  the  get- 
logical  formation  we  were  trying  to  put 
a  road  into,  in  order  to  get  down  to  the 
mining  property,  was  so  friable  that  we 
had  to  put  parachute  harnesses  on  the 


"cat"  drivers  and  hammer  pitons  in  the 
wall  so  that  if  the  road  should  collapse 
and  the  "cat "  went  over  the  side,  we 
would  still  find  our  operators  safe,  hang- 
ing by  the  pitons  and  the  parachute 
harness. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  problems  we 
can  run  into  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
operate  mining  properties.  I  am  happ;v 
to  advise  the  Senate  that  we  were  able  to 
complete  that  road  without  a  single  fa- 
tality or  casualty — in  fact,  with  no  in- 
juries. 

I  bring  this  up,  becau.se.  as  I  say,  I  think 
that  it  is  important  to  show  the  differ- 
ence in  formations  in  properties  from 
place  to  place. 

The  automatic  assumption  of  this  bill 
is  that  if  we  adopt  uniform  Federal  rules. 
we  will  immediately  have  an  increase  In 
safety  for  all  miners  everywhere  m  the 
country.  So,  the  first  proposition  I  think 
we  should  look  into  is:  Do  we  have  anv 
Federal  uniform  rules  on  health  and 
safety? 

I  refer  to  the  examination  I  made  oi 
Mr.  Boyajian,  the  coordinator  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  who  testified 
before  the  committee.  I  have  quota- 
tions from  his  testimony  in  my  individ- 
ual views  contained  in  the  Senate  re- 
port on  this  bill;  but.  for  emphasis'  sake, 
I  would  like  to  present  them  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole.     I  asked  him: 

Well,  you  are  actually  going  ahead  and  ad- 
vising on  health  and  safety  standards  now  in 
every  State  In  the  tJnlon,  are  you  not? 

I  was  referring  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Mr    BoY.^jiAN    Yes,  sir;   that  is  correct. 

Then  I  said  further: 

Then -Why  do  we  have  to  develop  some- 
thing new:   have  you  not  already  done  it? 

Mr.  BuYAJiAN  They  have  not  been  estab- 
lished, sir.  to  my  knowledge,  on  a  imlfonn 
ba.sls. 

I  added; 

I  am  not  talking  about  whether  they  are 
established.  You  are  talking  atx)ut  the  de- 
veloping of  health  and  safety  standards 
Now.  have  you  not  developed  tlio.-e  already"" 

Mr  Boyajian.  We  have  not  developed  the 
standards;  no,  sir. 

So  here  is  testimony  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  they  have  not 
even  developed  Federal  health  and  safety 
standards  of  any  kind  on  a  uniform  basis 
Then  I  went  into  whether  they  had 
inspection  standards  developed      Again  I 
refer  to  my  individual  views  on  pai:e  33  of 
the  report  on  this  bill,  in  which  it  wa5 
stated,  to  get  to  the  meat  of  the  problem. 
by  Mr.  Moyer,  who  was  with  Mr.  Boya- 
jian: 
Well,  they  have  been  working  at  it- 
Safety  standard.s — 
hut  not  as  inte'isively.  as  they  would  if  there 
w.is  an  authorized  inspection  program. 

Prior  to  that.  Mr.  Boyajian  had  said 
that  they  had  no  standards  set  up  for  in- 
spection purpo.ses 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  but  the  point  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  i.^  that  if  wf 
are  t<3  iiave  any  Federal  authority  to  im- 
prove safety,  we  ougln  to  know  whether 
tltere  are  .safety  standards  established 
and  health  standards  established,  and 
procedures  developed.  In  the  meantime 
the  t<>stimony  of  the  Department  i5  that 
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there  are  no  health  and  safety  standards. 
Tluy  have  not  been  developed. 

Tlie  third  point  which  I  think  is  of 
im[X)rtance  and  should  be  pointed  out  is 
that  there  is  a  requirement  that  every 
underground  mine  be  federally  inspected 
at  least  once  each  year.  When  I  asked 
Mr.  Boyajian  how  many  people  he  had 
who  were  "qualified  to  serve  as  Federal 
m.spi'Ctors,  he  said  he  had  40. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  know 
how  many  he  had.  He  had  to  supply  that 
•jifoimatlon  for  the  record  later.  This 
appears  on  page  35  of  the  repwrt.  He 
said  he  had  40  inspectors. 

There  are  1.857  underground  mines, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  as  of 
1963.  Mining  has  received  some  boost 
since  that  time,  so  possibly  the  number 
is  larger. 

How  in  tlie  world  are  we  to  improve 
the  safety  factor  by  having  only  85  Ftxi- 
eral  inspectors?  There  are  only  40  safety 
inspectors  now.  How  are  we  going  to 
improve  safety  in  the  mines  by  in- 
creasing over  a  period  of  3  years  the 
number  of  Federal  inspectors  from  40  to 
85,  when  they  will  .<;till  be  required  to 
inspect  all  underground  mines  once  a 
year?  Tliey  could  not  po.s.'^ibly  travel 
around  to  all  the  Western  States,  much 
less  the  other  States,  with  any  reason- 
able hope  of  having  effective  in.-^pection 
by  Federal  inspectors. 

This  is  my  whole  point.  There  are  no 
safety  standards  or  procedures.  They 
are  absent.  There  arc  no  standards  for 
health  or  safety,  nor  are  there  standards 
for  msiXTtions.  nor  is  there  an  adequate 
number  of  inspectors. 

In  addition  to  the  1.857  underground 
mines  as  of  1963,  it  is  also  required  that 
Federal  in.spectors  take  care  of  all  other 
mining  operations,  which  include  open 
pit  mining,  sand  and  gravel  pit  mining; 
and  according  to  the  information  which 
was  civen  in  the  process  of  the  hearing, 
t.here  are  over  5,300  sand  and  gravel 
operations  alone  which  would  have  to  be 
in.spected  by  the  40  Inspectors  in  addition 
to  the  1,857  underground  mines. 

I  just  do  not  see  how  we.  in  all  con- 
science, can  say.  as  the  committee  has 
said.  "Now.  we  are  going  to  improve  mine 
safety."  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
arc  taking  over  the  role  of  the  States  and 
are,  in  effect,  saying  to  the  States.  "There 
is  no  point  in  your  going  forward  with 
your  State  procedures,  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  primary  respon- 
Bibilityin  this  field." 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  was  Dr.  James  Boyd. 
He  IS  well  known  nationally  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Noncoal  Mine  Safety  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  who  said  that  there  is  some  kind 
of  c;wspiracy  against  the  safety  of  min- 
ers by  the  mining  industry  or  State  of- 
ficials, let  me  say  I  can  think  of  nothing 
further  from  being  accurate  than  that 
statement.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
tho.se  who  work  in  tiie  mine-  are  inter- 
ested in  their  safety,  and  that  tho.se  oper- 
ating the  mines  are  interested  in  the 
safety  of  the  people  working  in  them,  be- 
cau.se  it  there  is  no  safety  they  will  not 
pi  Pifxluction  out  of  those  mines.  So 
't  is  a  self-interest  proposition  as  well 
^  a  humanitarian  propKJsition. 


At  this  point  I  wish  to  quote  from  tlie 
testimony  of  Dr.  Boyd,  at  page  289  of 
the  hearings: 

We  In  the  noncoal  segment  of  the  mining 
industry  are  firmly  opposed  to  the  legisla- 
tion being  discussed  by  this  committee  to- 
day.   We  are  opposed  because: 

1.  It  Involves  unnecessary  duplication  of 
effort. 

2.  Where  Federal  authority  has  been  tried 
in  similar  fields,  it  has  failed  to  achieve  its 
objectives. 

3.  The  powers  are  far  better  exercised  at 
the  local  level  and  have  so  proved  them- 
selves. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  me  that  we 
happily  go  along  in  the  name  of  .safety, 
whicii  is  a  magic  word  and  with  which 
no  one  can  quarrel,  and  yet  establish 
procedures  which,  in  fact,  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  safety  of  the  people  work- 
ing in  tlie  industry.  This  is  the  point 
I  wish  to  emphasize.  This  is  what  I 
emphasized  time  and  time  again  dur- 
iiig  the  hearings.  I  received  then,  the 
most  unsatisfactory  answers  from  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  I  have  ever  received  during 
my  service  in  the  Congress.  It  was  ab- 
solutely contrary  to  the  background 
whicli  would  justify  the  passace  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  take  much 
longer.  This  measure  possibly  could 
have  been  palatable  if  we  had  been  able 
to  preserve  in  it  the  section,  numbered 
13.  which  had  been  added  by  my  very 
distinguished  colleague  in  the  House,  Mr. 

ASPINALL. 

That  was  deleted  in  our  committee.  In 
favor  of  14  modified  form  of  provision 
wiiich  was  more  or  less  based  on  the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  And  yet.  al- 
though this  provision  says  that  a  State 
plan  may  be  adopted  if  the  Secretary 
would  approve  it.  the  fact  of  tlie  matter 
is  that  this  coal  mine  safety  provision 
has  been  in  effect  since  1952,  and  there 
have  been  only  six  State  plans  adopted. 
And  none  of  these  States  are  major  coal- 
producing  States. 

I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  ex- 
perience level  m  the  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  minefields  would  be  any  dif- 
ferent than  it  has  been  in  the  coalfield. 
I  might  add  that  out  of  the  six  States 
whose  plans  have  been  adopted,  two  of 
them  do  not  have  any  underground  coal 
mining^namely.  North  Carolina  and 
Alaska  The  others  have  an  infinitesi- 
mal amount  of  undergrouiKi  coal  min- 
ing compared  to  the  total  amount  of  coal 
that  they  produce — largely  by  open  pit 
and  strip  mining. 

If  we  are  able,  today,  to  adopt  the 
amendment  which  will  be  jointly  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  'i'ork 
IMr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  ProxjtyI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  !Mr.  Fannin]  and  myself, 
then  I  think  perhaps  we  will  have  a  bill 
that  we  can  live  with.  But  it  strikes 
me  that  if  we  do  not  follow  that  course, 
we  will  be  taking  a  long  step,  not  in  the 
interests  of  mine  safety,  but  toward 
superimposing  Federal  control  over 
operations  that  are  not  basically  oriented 
to  Federal  controls  and  which  will  not 
improve  the  safety  of  miners,  but  rather 
will  be  detrimental  to  them. 


Mr,  JAVITS     Mr  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JA\^TS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  615  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Prouty,  Senator  Domi.mck, 
and  Senator  Fannin  of  the  nnnonty  on 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, and  ask  that  it  be  reported 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUi  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Tne  Senator 
from  New  York  Mr  Javits  i.  for  him.self 
and  others,  proposes  amendment  No. 
615. 

Mr,    JAVITS.    Mr    Pi-esident.    I    ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  reading  of  ■ 
the   amendment    he   dispensed    with.     I 
shall  explain  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Javits  is  as  follows:  j^ 

AMZi<DM'ErrT  No    615 

On  page  18.  delete  line  12  and  Insert,  In 
lieu  thereof,  the  following:  "each  under- 
ground mine  which  is  subject  to  this  Act. 
except  mines  located  in  States  Ti a ving  In 
effect  State  plans  approved  undet  section 
16(b)." 

Strike  out  all  beginning  on  page  39.  line 
18.  through  page  42,  line  7,  and  Insert  !n 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  16.  la)  Any  State  which,  at  any 
lime,  desires  to  assume  responsibility  for 
development  and  enforcement  of  health  and 
safety  standards  In  minee  located  in  the 
State  which  are  subject  to  this  Act  shall  sub- 
mit, through  a  State  mine  Inspection  or 
safety  agency,  a  State  pian  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  standards  and  their  enforce- 
ment. 

"I  b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  la), 
or  any  modification  thereof,  If  such  pian — 

"lit  designates  the  State  agency  submit- 
ting such  plan  as  the  sole  agency  responsible 
for  administering  the  plan  throughout  the 
State:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may, 
upon  request  nf  thie  Governor  or  other  ap- 
propriate executive  or  legislative  authority  of 
the  State  respo.isibie  for  determining  or  re- 
vising the  organizational  structure  of  State 
government,  waive  the  single  State  agency 
provision  hereot  and  approve  another  State 
admlnistrathe  structure  or  arrangement  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ob.iecti-.-ee 
of  this  Act  will  not  be  endangered  by  the 
use  of  such  other  State  structure  or  arrange- 
ment, 

"(2)  provides  for  the  development  &nd 
enforcement  of  health  and  safety  standards 
for  the  purpose  of  the  pr,n«ctlon  of  life,  the 
promotion  of  health  and  safety,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  In  mines  In  the  States 
which  are  subject  to  this  .^ct.  which  are  or 
will  be  stibstantlally  as  effective  for  such 
purposes  as  the  mandatory  standards  desig- 
nated under  section  6(bi  and  which  provide 
for  inspection  .'it  least  annually  of  all  such 
mines,  other  than  quarries  and  sand  and 
gravel  pits, 

"(3 1  contains  assurances  that-^such  agen- 
cy has.  or  will  have,  the  legal  uutlVorlty  and 
qualified  personnel  necessary  for  theienforce- 
ment  of  such  standards, 

■(4\  gives  assurances  that  such  State  will 
devote  adequate  f'jnd.'^  to  the  adm::iistratlon 
and  enforcement  of  sych  standards. 
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"(5)  contains  reasonable  safeguards 
against  loss  of  life  or  property  arising  from 
mines  which  are  closed  or  abandoned  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 

"(6)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  aa 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire. 

■■(ci  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
his  own  Inspection  of  mines,  mal^e  a  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  manner  in  which 
each  Stat*  having  a  plan  approved  under 
this  section  Is  carrying  out  such  plan. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  finds,  after  affording 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
that  In  the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
there  !s  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  provision  of  the  State  plan  (or  any 
a.ssurance  contained  therein  i,  he  shall  noti- 
fy the  St.ite  agency  of  hl.s  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval of  such  plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such 
notice  such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  In  effect. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  8  and  9, 
and  of  subsection  (b)  and  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
subsection  lai  of  section  14  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  In  any  State  In  which  there 
Is  In  effect  a  State  plan  approved  under  sub- 
section (b)  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  the  es- 
sential purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
allow  States  which  have  the  capacity,  and 
which  meet  ri^'.irous  t^-sts  with  respect  to 
that  capacity,  to  take  over  the  inspection 
responsibilities  and  to  carry  them  out,  as 
lon^  as  they  carry  them  out  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  statute. 

Two  thlnprs  are  to  be  emphasized,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  uncertainty  about 
it.  Point  No.  1  Is  that  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  coal  mlnins  here — which  is  con- 
fined to  certain  States  or  the  Union — but 
we  are  dealing  with  other  mines  of  all 
kinds.  Including  sand  and  gravel  pits, 
which  occur  In  every  one  of  the  50  States. 
The  fundamental  postulates  of  the  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  are  therefore  not  the 
same  as  for  this  act,  and  unless  Sena- 
tors agree  with  that  fundamental  propo- 
sition, it  is  impossible  to  understand  why 
we  are  doing  what  we  are  doing.  So  the 
first  point  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  50 
States,  not  just  a  limited  number  of  coal 
mining  States. 

Secondly,  and  equally  important,  this 
Is  not  a  matter  of  imposing  on  the  States 
a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  a  matter  of  permitting  the 
States,  if  they  wish  and  If  they  can  com- 
ply with  very  strict  standards,  to  carry 
out  the  Federal  law— with  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  move  back  in  at 
any  time  that  it  thinks  the  State  Is  not 
doing  the  job,  and  to  keep  close  tabs  on 
it,  even  t<:)  the  extent  of  inspection  to 
make  sure  that  the  State  is  doing  the  job 
it  has  undertaken.  The  States  are  very 
strictly  tied,  Mr.  President;  they  would 
have  no  general  warrant  of  authority. 
The  amendment  expressly  says  that  ap- 
proval may  be  granted  only  to  such  State 
plans — I  refer  to  page  2,  lines  22  to  24,  In- 
clusive: 

Which  are  or  will  bo  .substantially  as  effec- 
tive for  such  purpxises  as  the  mandatory 
standards  designated  under  Section  6ib)  and 
which  provide  for  Inspection  at  least  an- 
nually of  all  such  mines  other  than  quarrtee 
and  sand  and  gravel  pits 

In  other  word.s.  precisely  the  same 
staiidards  are  applicable  to  the  State  as 
we  wish   to  Impose  upon  the  Secretary 


and  the  Federal  Government — if  the 
States  wish  to  do  it.  If  they  demonstrate 
that  they  can  do  it,  and  If  they  continue 
to  do  it. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
places  a  greater  responsibility  on  the 
States  than  does  the  bill  on  the  Federal 
Government  because  the  States  are  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  that  they  have  a 
State  agency  which  is  adequately  fi- 
nanced and  has  enough  employees  to  do 
the  job  We  make  no  such  requirement 
on  the  Federal  Government,  and.  Indeed 
the  Federal  Government  at  present  is  a 
far  cry  from  mea.surin?  up  to  that  stand- 
ard, and  will  have  to  build  up  a  staff  to 
do  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  spon.soring  this 
amendment,  with  other  Senators,  for  a 
very  good  reason.  I  am  a  liberal,  and  I 
am  proud  of  it.  I  am  very  favorable  to 
labor,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  that.  I 
yield  to  nobody.  Mr.  President,  in  terms 
of  my  solicitude  for  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  the  men  in  the  mines,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  costs  or  how  much  time  and 
attention  it  may  require. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  hard  head. 
and  I  do  not  favor  wasting  money  nor 
building  up  Federal  bureaucracies  wh'ch 
are  not  valid  and  which  exist  only  be- 
cause we  do  not  trust  anybody  else  but 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  the  job. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
States  can  do  the  job,  and  that  the  States 
want  to  do  the  job.  then  I  am  for  letting 
them  do  it.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
turn  those  propositions  down. 

My  own  State  has  70  inspectors.  The 
Federal  Government  would  have  85  in- 
spectors. 3  years  from  now.  New  York 
Is  only  one  State.  The  State  of  New 
York  is  perfectly  willing  to  do  this  job 
Why  should  it  not  be  willing?  It  is  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  job.  Why  should  the 
State  of  New  York  not  relieve  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  that  extent,  if  we  have 
that  much  pride  m  our  own  State  ad- 
ministration? 

Why  should  not  California  or  any 
other  State  which  can  qualify  under 
these  extremely  rigorous  conditions  set 
forth  In  the  bill  do  the  same? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
event  the  bill  is  passed  as  written,  what 
will  become  of  the  State  enforcement 
agencies  which  now  exist?  Would  there 
still  be  a  need  for  them,  or  would  that 
need  be  eliminated  because  the  Federal 
Government  would  take  over  the  in- 
spections under  the  law? 

Mr,  JAVITS.  A  prediction  on  that 
would  be  difBcult.  It  Is  a  \  ery  pertinent 
question.     I   .shall    relate    the   situation. 

The  committee  was  trying  to  compro- 
mise that  proposition,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  compromise  at  all. 

The  Federal  Government  continues  to 
have  the  responsibility  to  inspect  the 
underground  mines  at  least  once  a  year. 
If  a  State  wishes  to  continue  Its  own 
plan,  it  must  nonetheless  have  a  Federal 
inspection  of  the  underground  mines  at 
least  once  a  year.  That  means,  for  all 
practical   purposes,   that   the  State   In- 


spector will  have  to  wait  on  the  Fed- 
eral inspector  at  least  once  a  year  for 
that  purpose. 

States  may  prefer  under  those  circum- 
stances to  lay  it  all  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  dismantle  their  apparatus 
completely,  since  they  would  not  be 
charged  with  the  sole  re.spon.<;ibility. 
They  may.  on  the  other  hand,  deoidc  to 
go  ahead  and  carry  out  that  rcsponiil- 
billty.  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  done. 
However,  the  important  point  i.s  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  hold  down  its  own  bu- 
reaucracy, and  it  is  not  availing  Itself 
of  that  opportunity,  notwithstandint;  the 
strict   requirements  of  the  amendment. 

The  Federal  Government  would  go 
ahead  and  duplicate  the  work  and  ex- 
pense by  having  inspections  of  these  un- 
derground mines  every  year  according 
to  the  mandate  of  the  law.  That  is  the 
thing  that  made  me  bridle  at  the  propo- 
sition. 

I  told  the  Senator,  and  the  Senator 
knows  from  my  record,  that  I  would  be 
expected  to  be  the  last  one  to  offer  the 
amendment.  However,  it  seemed  to  be  a 
Blaring  case  of  the  Government's  wast- 
ing money  and  effort  for  no  good  rea.son, 
since  the  standards  required  were  so 
strict. 

I  took  the  additional  precaution,  to 
show  my  good  faith — since  there  was  a 
requirement  in  the  House  bill  for  judicial 
review — of  eliminating  the  piovision  for 
judicial  review. 

The  only  provLsion  for  such  review  is 
In  the  mandatory  standards  which  the 
Secretary  sets  for  safety,  and  so  forth, 
and  then  only  if  his  mandatory  stand- 
ards are  not  in  agreement  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Advisory  Committee  as 
provided  by  the  bill. 

While  the  bill  provides  limited  judicial 
review  In  other  respects,  also  State 
plans,  no  review  is  provided.  Enforce- 
ment cannot  be  held  up.  There  are  no 
problems  of  injunctions  or  anything  else. 
There  Is  no  delegation  of  authority  un- 
less the  Secretary  apjjroves  the  State 
plans.  Then  and  then  only  is  there  dele- 
gation of  his  authority  to  the  States,  to 
the  extent  that  they  will  do  the  bulk  of 
the  work  and  pay  for  it.  rather  than  the 
Secretary,  This  is  an  clcmentai-y  ac- 
commodation in  the  Federal  .system. 

As  a  very  careful  lawyer,  I  looked  over 
the  restrictions  upon  the  authority  of  the 
States.  I  found  that  they  must  really 
toe  the  mark,  as  I  pointed  out,  more 
strictly  than  the  Federal  Government, 
They  must  be  ready  with  employees  and 
financing  and  so  forth.  The  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  that 
restriction. 

We  may  not  appropriate  anything  for 
the  bill.  We  might  let  It  ride.  There  is 
no  requirement  that  we  should  appro- 
priate. However,  if  a  State  takes  it  over. 
it  must  go  forward  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  to  say  that  In  the 
event  the  State  does  not  do  a  job  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  and  the  Federal 
Government  so  determines,  the  Federal 
Government  can  step  into  the  operation'' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  should  Uke  to  read  to  the  Senator  from 
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page  3,  line  20,  to  page  4,  line  2,  of  my 
amendment.  It  reads  as  follows,  and 
reHiember  there  is  no  judicial  review: 

Wlienever  the  Secretary  finds,  after  af- 
fording due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  provision  of  the  State 
plan  (or  any  assurance  contained  therein)  — 

•Remember,  that  requires  that  the 
Slate  plan  must  have  fidelity  to  the 
mandatory  standards.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  amendment: 

he  shall  notify  the  State  agency  of  his  with- 
drawal of  approval  of  such  plan  and  upon 
receipt  of  such  notice  such  plan  shall  cease 
to  be  In  effect. 


Dupledfv 


is  rather  condign  authority,  not 
coupieqrwith  any  provision  fof  judicial 
revaw.  It  would  not  require  injunc- 
tions or  anything  else  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  merely 
ior  the  purpose  of  recording  information, 
would  the  Senator  state  wliy  he  believes 
that  this  power,  if  a  State  desires  to  ex- 
erci.se  it.  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  State. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  empha- 
.size  the  fact  that  under  the  Federal  sys- 
tem of  compatibility  between  State  and 
Federal  administration,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  every  conceivable  thing  out 
of  the  State  and.  indeed,  I  point  out  that 
it  would  require  of  the  States  even  more. 
becau.se  the  State  must  be  ready — which 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
to  be — to  accomplish  the  Federal  objec- 
tive. The  compatibility  of  the  Federal 
system  requires  that  we  do  it.  and  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  that  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  is  not  only  offering  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment — if  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to — but  the  amendment  is  also  in 
accord  with  the  resolution  adopted  at 
the  We.stern  Governors  Conference  in 
April  of  this  year  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  resolution  stated : 

If  the  Congress  should  deem  It  advisable 
to  enact  federal  non-coal  mine  safety  leg- 
islation, fuch  legislation  should  provide  that 
the  Individual  states  may  retain  Jurisdiction 
over  Inspections  and  entorcements  under 
such  reasonable  and  practical  provisions  as 
will  permit  effective  exercise  of  those 
functions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  is  in  accord  with  that  par- 
ticular resolution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  hear  the  identity  of  the  agency  that 
adopted  that  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Western  Governors  Con- 
ference in  April  of  this  year  at  Las 
Vegas.  Nev. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I 
blow  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IS  fainihar  with  the  very  fine  statement 
tJiat  was  made  before  the  committee  by 


Mr.  Lefkowltz,  deputy  industrial  com- 
missioner of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  in  which  he  pointed 
out 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  page  num- 
ber? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  shall  refer  to  page 
No.  325  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Lefkowitz  pointed  out  that  New 
York  State  rated  88  percent  in  the  scope 
of  its  mine  safety  provisions — table  6-2 — 
and  those  provisions  were  enforced,  in 
part,  by  70  inspectors,  5  of  whom  were 
experienced  in  mining. 

The  rea.son  for  this  dichotomy  of  70 
and  5  Is  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  the 
problems  dealt  with  were  open  pit  and 
quarry  work  where  we  do  not  have  mine 
specialists  as  such,  but  rather  use  our 
construction  experts.  Most  of  the  work 
in  open-pit  mining  is  much  more  com- 
parable to  construction  work  with  the 
shoring  of  ditches  and  such  and,  there- 
fore, we  use  our  construction  men  for 
open-pit  mining  and  have  five  trained 
mine  experts  who  cW  the  work  in  the 
deep-cut  mines. 

That  is  an  explanation  of  the  number 
of  inspectors  in  the  Stat?  of  Nev.  York. 
Only  five  Inspectors  are  the  kind  of  ex- 
perienced inspectors  that  we  would  have 
tmder  the  inspecting  of  underground 
mines  under  this  bill 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  it  is  entirely 
within  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to 
turn  down  the  State  of  New  York  if 
he  does  not  think  it  has  enough  under- 
ground Inspectors  to  take  care  of  its 
underground  mines. 

We  have  comparatively  few  under- 
ground mines  in  New  York. 

I  refer  to  my  amendment. 

On  page  3.  lines  3  to  5.  my  amend- 
ment reads:  "contains  assurances  that 
such  agency  has.  or  will  have,  the  legal 
authority  and  qualified  personnel  neces- 
sary for  the  enforcement  of  such  .stand- 
ards.". 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Montana  if  in  the  pending  bill  a  similar 
requirement  is  impcsed  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  if  he  administers  It? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  only  Inspection 
required  by  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  of  underground  mines;  and  in  the 
State  of  New  York  there  are  only  five 
experienced  inspectors  for  such  under- 
ground mines. 

In  the  House  hearings,  Mr.  O'H.ar.^ 
sr;id  that  the  State  of  Montana  has  one 
of  the  best  mine  laws  of  all  the  mining 
States.  But  consider  the  .situation  in 
Montana.  The  report  revealed  that 
Montana  has  350  mine.s — that  would  be 
about  one-fifth  of  the  1.850  mining  op- 
erations in  the  United  States — and 
nearly  6.000  employees.  It  has  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  State  lavs,  and  has 
one  mine  inspector,  who  is  directed  to 
in.spect  every  mine  in  the  State  at  least 
annually. 

Montana,  one  of  the  States  with  a  bet- 
ter mining  safety  code,  has  one  mine  in- 
spector for  one-fifth  of  the  underground 
mines  in  the  entire  United  States.  Does 
that  not  indicate  a  need  for  additional 
Federal  inspection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  additional  Federal  in- 
spection is  required.  I  shall  be  the  first 


to  vote  for  It.  However.  I  should  like  to 
minimize  it,  if  I  can.  with  the  applica- 
tion of  wit  and  with  the  application  of 
the  carrot  and  the  stick. 

As  yj  New  York.  I  request  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  refer  to  page  330  of  the 
hearings  There  he  will  find  a  letter 
from  John  F  O'Leary.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  Representa- 
tive Robert  C.  McEwen.  In  which  he 
said: 

We  feel  confident  that  your  State  will  sub- 
mit a  plan  that  will  meet  the  6  requirements 
set  forth  in  H.R  8989  and  thus  be  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary. 

So  he  was  not  worried  about  the  five 

inspectors, 

Mr  METCALF.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr, 
Lefkowitz  in  his  testimony,  the  State  of 
New  York  was  one  of  the  highest  In  com- 
pliance with  the  criteria  that  were  set 
for  it— 88  out  of  100. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  New  York  State  has  10 
percent  of  the  population.  If  we  can 
save  a  little  money  for  the  United  States 
in  administering  the  plan  in  my  State, 
why  not,  with  the  regulations  as  strict  as 
they  are?  If  another  State  cannot 
qualify,  then  it  will  not.  But  why  not 
attempt  to  minimize  this  new  expansion 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy''  I  do  not 
say  that  invidiously.  This  type  of  legis- 
lation is  essential.  I  have  supported  it 
before,  and  I  shall  support  it  again.  But 
why  not  use  our  wit  to  minimize  it  in 
this  one  respect — and  without  minimiz- 
ing its  effectiveness — if  we  can'  TTiat  is 
all  I  am  arguing  for.  with  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  My  State  has  not  10 
percent  of  the  population.  It  is  a  sparse- 
ly populated  State.  However,  it  has  20 
percent  of  the  underground  mines  in  the 
country.  Certainly,  one  iiispector  In  the 
State  of  Montana,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  State  law  for  an  annual 
inspection.  Is  an  inadequate  provL«;lon, 

Thirteen  States  have  no  regulation 
whatsoever.  That  is  why  the  bill  Is  be- 
fore us.  It  is  not  because  we  are  looking 
at  the  best  State  or  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds  We  are  looking  at  the 
States  that  have  no  regulations,  no  con- 
trol. We  are  concerned  with  thie  47,000 
employees  of  the  mining  industry  m  the 
United  States  who  have  no  Federal  or 
statutory  protection. 

Mr,  JAVTiTS,  Mr,  President,  I  am  for 
the  bill,  and  I  am  for  supplying  the  nec- 
essai-y  regulation  in  Sta'tes  which  cannot 
muster  the  money  or  the  personnel  or 
cannot  meet  the  standards  of  the  pro- 
po.sed  amendment  My  ar.srument  Is  that 
in  the  case  of  States  that  can  do  so,  I  • 
desire  to  give  them  the  main  responsi- 
bility, so  long  as  they  meet  it.  That  is 
the  whole  argument  of  my  amendment, 

(.^t  this  point  Mr  BrFi;;cK  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer,  • 

Mr,  METCALF.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  know  he  is  for 
the  bill.  He  has  performed  a  great  serv- 
ice in  having  the  bill  come  before  Con- 
gress. 

Mr  JA'VTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  a  few 
other  observations.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  why  there  must  be  a  material  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  Establishment  if 
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the  bill  is  passed  without  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  other  minority  Senators  who 
are  members  of  the  committee. 

According  to  our  figures,  in  excess  of 
10.000  open  pit  mines  are  m  operation  in 
the  United  States,  and  more  than  4,000 
of  these  employ  5  or  more  men.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  over  1,500  underground 
mines. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  informed  that  suf- 
ftcient  Senators  are  present  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  under  the  pending  bill  as  It 
stand.^.  at  Ica.st  one  lnsf>eotion  a  year 
would  be  necessai,y  in  each  underground 
mine.  As  I  have  said,  they  number  be- 
tween 1,500  and  1,800. 

Then,  .some  inspection  of  the  open  pit 
mines  would  be  necessary.  Even  if  the 
inspection  were  confined  to  those  with  5 
or  more  employees,  that  would  be  ap- 
proximately 4,000-  That  is  about  the  out- 
side maximum  of  the  workload  which 
could  possibly  be  carried  by  the  present 
Bureau,  as  It  has  been  estimated  that  85 
inspectors  could  do  no  more  than  5,100 
iiispections  a  year. 

So,  if  inspection  occurs,  it  will  occur  to 
evei-y  State  in  the  Union.  Geographical 
problems  exist  as  well. 

If  States  are  not  adequately  equipped 
for  this  purpose,  to  the  .satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  material  In- 
crease would  be  necessary  In  the  Federal 
inspection  staff. 

If  my  amendment  should  not  be  adopt- 
ed, I  would  be  the  first  to  support  the 
pending  legislation,  because  good  faith 
is  involved.  If  we  really  wish  to  do  this 
Job.  we  cannot  expect  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  do  It,  unless  we  give  it  the 
personnel  for  the  purpose. 

Finally,  and  very  important  to  me.  we 
must  remember  that  many  things  are 
legislated  in  Congress. 

Before  I  come  to  my  final  argument.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  accident 
experience  in  the  smaller  open-pit  mines 
is  a  very  serious  problem.  This  is  not 
just  a  problem  of  accident  experience  in 
underground  mines. 

The  table  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, appearing  at  page  130  of  the 
record,  indicates  that  during  a  typical  pe- 
riod of  survey,  more  accidents  of  a  fatal 
character  occurred  In  surface^metal  and 
nonmetallic.  open  stnne -quarry,  and 
open  sand  and  gravel  than  in  the  under- 
ground mines.  The  figures  were,  roughly, 
99  to  65. 

So.  we  are  dealing  with  very  pertinent 
problems  of  peril  in  both  types  of  mining, 
requlrina;  rather  high  standards  of  in- 
spection 

Now  I  come  to  the  final  point.  We 
legislate  a  great  deal  in  the  area  of 
Federal  and  State  resiwn.sibllity;  and  I 
felt  that  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if 
I  did  not  make  this  point  and  offer  my 
amendment  now.  in  a  situation  which 
seems  as  open  and  shut  as  this  one.  for 
this  reason:  People  like  my.self.  who  are 
Inclined  to  support  many  advances  in 
what  I  consider — with  all  respect  for  the 
views  of  others — to  be  improvements  In 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of 
the  country,  are  constantly  charged  with 


voting  for  Federal  program  after  Fed- 
eral program.  We  are  charged  with 
being  heedless  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  Federal  system  in  which  considerable 
ixjlitical  and  financial  responsibility 
exists  in  the  States  and  in  the  local  units 
of  government.  Therefore,  we  should 
pay  more  attention  to  the  capabilities 
which  inhere  in  that  kind  of  State  and 
local  administration. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  when  a  sit- 
uation such  as  this  occurs,  in  which  it  is 
crystal  clear  to  me  that  an  lmix)rtant 
responsibility  could  feasibly  be  carried 
by  the  States,  not  only  without  risk  to 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill,  but 
also  in  embellishment  and  improvement 
of  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill 
the  States  .should  do  so;  because  if  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  standard 
would  be  higher  for  the  States  than  it 
would  be  for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  States  have  to  be  ready  to  per- 
form— with  personnel,  with  money,  and 
so  forth.  Under  the  bill,  the  Federal 
Government  does  not.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  my  duty,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  seek  to  honor  the  Federal 
system,  when  it  can  be  honored,  in  a  way 
completely  consistent  with-  the  purpose 
of  a  highly  important  national  objective. 

In  this  same  connection.  I  point  out 
that  the  committee  acted  because  it  was 
mindful  to  some  extent  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  In  adopting  a  State  plan 
idea:  It  coupled  with  It  a  requirement 
for  at  least  an  annual  inspection  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  unduly  compromises  and 
unneces-sarily  complicates  the  State  plan, 
and  calls  for  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
establishment  which  is  not  warranted,  in 
my  judgment,  under  the  circumstances 

Therefore,  what  the  House  did — and 
this  is  essentially  what  the  House  did, 
minus  the  provLsion  for  judicial  review — 
gives  us  an  excellent  scheme  for  the  en- 
forcement of  a  national  objective  by 
Federal  means  and  fully  protects  against 
the  possibility  of  dilution  or  debasement. 
It  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  statute. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  First,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  amendment  and  assure  him  of 
my  hearty  support  of  it. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Included  in  the  bill 
are  sand  and  gravel  pits.  I  shall  not  dis- 
cuss them  at  length,  because  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  take  them  up  later.  But 
they  should  not  be  included. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  Fannin)  will  discuss  them. 

Mr. ^COTTON.  But  with  sand  and 
gravel'  pits  included  in  the  bill — and 
there  are  thousands  of  such  pits 
throughout  the  country — if  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  not  adopted,  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  escape  in- 
specting them,  and  must  inspect  all  of 
them. 

In  a  State  like  my  own,  where  most  of 
the  sand  and  gravel,  I  am  informed,  is 


furnished  to  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment, it  might  be  perfectly  feasible  for 
the  highway  department  to  take  over 
the  inspection  of  the  sand  and  gravel 
pits.  But  if  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  and  if  .sand  and  gravel  pits 
remain  in  the  bill — I  think  they  .■should 
not  remain  in  the  bill — a  State  that  has 
practically  no  underground  mines  what- 
ever could  of  itself,  through  its  highi*6y 
department  or  through  the  proper  offi- 
cials, and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  the  Interior,  take  over  the  ju- 
risdiction and  relieve  itself  and  relieve 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  co.st  of 
sending  inspectors  into  a  State  that  has 
no  underground  mining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  reply  to  the  Senator 
I  wi.sh  to  say  that  under  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee  the  State  can 
get  a  plan  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  free  of  Federal  iiLspection 
becau.se  there  are  no  underground  mine.s. 
This  is  ont  amendment  that  the  minor- 
ity was  .s^ce.ssful  In  pursuing-' — allowing 
the  Sec^lary  to  decline  to  assert  juris- 
dictlon^although  the  Senator  from 
.\v\zox\m\  Mr.  F.^.nn'in  1  will  mi.ive  to  elim- 
inate .sfnd  and  gravel  pits  On  page  17. 
of  the  bill,  line  14,  it  is  stated: 

The  Secrettiry  may,  by  published  rules 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  Admlnlstr;itlve  Pro- 
cedure Act.  decline  to  assert  Jurl.=dlction  un- 
der this  Act  over  any  class  or  catet^ory  of 
mines  where.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, cither  the  effect  of  the  operations  of 
such  mines  on  commerce  is  not  sufficiently 
substantial  to  warrant  the  exercise  of  Juris- 
diction under  this  Act,  or  such  exercise  of 
Jurisdiction  would  impair  the  effective  over- 
all realization  of  the  obJectlvcB  of  this  Act. 

As  far  as  the  State  is  concerned  the 
bill  would  not  present  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  respect  to  other  than  under- 
ground mines,  and  the  Senator  has  no 
problem  with  underground  mines 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  would  present  ver>- 
serious  problems  but  they  are  not  partic- 
ularly affected  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  COTTTON.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  for  H.R.  8989.  the  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  mine  safety  bill,  as  completely 
rewritten  by  the  Senate. 

This  bill  has  been  a  long  time  In 
leaching  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In 
fact  the  initial  appeal  as  to  the  need  for 
this  bill  was  presented  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress at  tlie  request  of  President  Philip 
Murray  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  who  appealed  to  Senator  Rob- 
ert A.  Taft  and  to  Senator  James  E. 
Murray  who  was  then  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee. 

With  the  advice  and  help  of  the  U.S 
Bureau  of  Mines,  a  mine  safety  bill  was 
eventually  drafted  and  Introduced  by 
Senator  Murray  and  other  Senators  in- 
terested in  mine  safety.  That  wrs  in 
1953. 

This  bill  gave  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the 
right  of  entry  into  any  metallic  or  non- 
metallic  mine.  It  also  empowered  the 
Secretary  acting  through  the  Bureau  to 
make  annual  or  necessary  inspections  of 
the  metallic  or  nonmetallic  mines  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  re- 


lating to  health  and  safety  conditions 
in  the  mines.  I  reintroduced  that  bill 
•.W.S  year. 

I  retiret  that  the  majority  members 
Df  the  Labor  Committee,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  accept  that  bill.  I  pressed  the 
substance  of  it  to  a  vote  In  committee 
and  was  defeated.  I  am  content  now  to 
accept  the  compromi.se  which  the  Sena- 
wr  from  Oregon  is  managin?^  on  the 
aoor. 

He  has  successfully  presented  to  this 
body  a  compromi.se  which  in  many  ways 
pleasp.s  neither  the  mine  workers  nor  the 
jperators,  but  in  many  ways  is  a  fair 
and  equitable  bill. 

The  original  Murray  bill,  V'hich  I  in- 
troduced, provided  an  approach  to  mine 
.^afety  which  called  for  inspection 
coupled  with  gathering  and  reporting  of 
all  data  relating  to  accidents,  fatalities 
and  working  conditions  in  the.se  mines. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  operators 
and  the  American  Mining  Congress  were 
opposed  to  that  bill  in  1953.  It  did  not 
pass.  They  are  opposed  to  H.R.  8989  in 
1966.  But  I  predict  the  bill  brought 
(onward  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
uillpa.ss  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  record  con- 
!Aln.s  abundant  statistical  justification  of 
the  need  for  the  pending  comproml.se 
bill.  One  is  particularly  revealing.  It  is 
that  of  each  100  yotmg  men  entering  a 
lifetime  career  as  an  undergroiuid  metal 
:nlner,  no  less  than  7  of  them  can  expect 
'.0  die  on  the  job  as  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident before  retirement  age. 

That  is  a  shocking  fact. 

Yet  the  operators  are  against  this  bill. 

Some  operators  realize  that  all  mines 
do  not  live  up  to  safety  standards.  There 
are  no  means  by  which  the  industry  can 
enforce  compliance  on  itself. 

Many  of  the  corporations  engaged  In 
metallic  and  nonmetallic  mining  are  co- 
operating with  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
health  and  safety  programs  at  this  very 
nioment. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  a  statement 
on  pafre  58  of  the  House  hearings  on 
mine  safety,  87th  Congress: 

Mine<jwners  are  Indebted  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  Its  data  on  accidents 
ind  recommendations  for  their  prevention 
The  Bureau  employs  competent  engineers 
wd  obtains  trustworthy  data  in  rendering  Ite 
ser\'ice. 

The  attempt  to  augment  this  excel- 
lent and  necessary  activity  with  Federal 
inspection  saw  tlie  operators  retreat  to 
Sute  inspection  and  statutes  as  the  bet- 
ter approach  to  mine  safety. 

If  they  hale  such  great  respect  for  the 
Bureau  .'^taff  on  an  educational  basis,  why 
the  resi.'^tance  when  an  inspector  is  given 
-he  aut!;ority  to  see  that  all  mines  are 
Juade  a.s  .safe  as  they  can  humanly  be 
niade' 

The  vri-y  nature  of  underground  min- 
'"Ti?  makes  it  a  dangerous  industrj-  in 
'■hich  to  oi>erate  and  to  work. 

We  caimot  have  too  many  involved 
'■n  safety,  be  they  State  or  Federal  agen- 
"^ifs,  or  private  associations.  The  opera- 
nts admit  they  cannot  enforce  com- 
pliance. 


This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  least  we 
can  do  for  the  metallic  and  nonmetallic 
miners  of  the  Nation.  It  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  procedures  under  the 
Javits  amendment. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  oppose  the  Javits 
amendment  and  support  the  pending 
measure  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  [  Mr. 
Javits  I .  Before  doing  so  I  wish  to  make 
a  comment  or  two  on  the  statement 
which  has  just  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1 . 

The  Senator  flt)m  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Clark  I  has  outlined  to  the  Senate  with 
complete  accuracy  what  happened  in  the 
full  committee,  and  his  .statement  of 
what  is  possible  to  be  done  under  the 
bill  is  also  typical  of  him. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  pre- 
.sented  an  amendment  in  committee 
which,  in  effect,  eliminated  the  State 
plans  and  made  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines  controlling  and  supreme  in  the 
situation. 

,  On  the  other  hand  we  had  presented 
to  us  in  committee  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javfts]. 
which  we  likewi.^e  turned  down,  and 
which  in  effect,  would  place  ultimate  con- 
trol in  the  States. 

We  adopted  the  compromise  that  I  of- 
fered, which  is  the  procedure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  which  we 
amended  March  26.  this  year. 

I  said  then,  I  said  In  my  opening  re- 
marks today,  and  I  repeat  now.  that  in 
my  judgment  it  is  a  good  proposal.  It 
is  a  fair  compromise  of  the  two  positions. 
It  will  do  what  we  seek  to  do  in  carrying 
out  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  and  from 
which  I  am  not  going  to  take  my  eyes 
for  a  moment  in  this  debate.  It  will  pro- 
vide. I  think,  the  best  possible  safety  for 
the  workers.  After  all.  that  is  the  ob- 
jective: To  pass  a  bill  that  will  protect 
life  and  limb.  This  is  a  humanitarian 
bill. 

Let  me  .say  most  re.spectfully  that  I 
am  not  interested  in  saving  money  at  the 
cost  of  failing  to  protect  life  and  limb, 
if  anyone  wishes  to  put  it  in  terms  of 
saving  money.  Anyone  that  wants  to 
argue  economy  with  me  on  this  bill,  if 
they  think  It  is  not  an  economic  bill — 
and.  in  my  judgment,  it  is  an  economic 
bill— I  can  give  them  instances  as  long 
as  both  my  arms  as  to  where  Congress 
can  save  money  by  the  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  without  involving  human 
values. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  do  what  we  can  to  pass  legislation  in 
tills  field  which  will  save  Uvcs  and  pre- 
vent serious  nijuries  in  the  nonmetallic 
mines  of  this  country  and  in  the  sand 
and  gravel  pits. 

Let  me  point  out  t.o  the  Senate  that 
the  States  have  had  decades  in  which  to 
do  this  and  they  have  not  done  s6.  In 
fact,  the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
have  a  hard  time  finding  half  a  dozen 
State  plans  that  begin  to  provide  the 
minimum  standards  that  should  be  pro- 
vided for  protecting  life  and  limb  They 
come  a  little  late,  in  my  judgment,  with 
this  great  plea  to  put  the  Slates  in  the 
saddle.     We  are  confronted  with  a  na- 


tional safety  problem  in  connection  with 
these  mines.  The  Federal  Government 
has  the  primary  responsibility  and  we 
have  come  forth  with  a  bill  this  after- 
noon that  works  out  a  compromise;  that 
provides  complete  cooperation  with  the 
States;  aiid  that  recognizes,  because  the 
States  have  in  the  past,  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  iivstances.  have 
not  protected  life  and  limb.  The  Fed-' 
■  eral  Government  deserves  criticism  for 
this;  and  past  Congresses,  too,  for  not 
liaving  done  something  about  It  on  a 
Federal  basis,  as  we  now  propose  this 
afternoon,  to  accept  what  we  think  is  a 
fair,  equitable,  and  workable  compro- 
mise. 

Thus,  I  briefly  wi.sh  to  make  this  state- 
ment a-s  my  reply  to  my  good  f-rtend  from 
New  York  in  oppo.sition  to  his  amend- 
ment and  hope  that  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject it. 

This  amendment  would  substitute  the 
State  plan  which  was  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  for  the  State  plan  patterned 
after  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
State  plan  provision.  The  State  plan 
under  the  Hou.se  bill  wouJd  place  the  en- 
tire inspection  and  enforcement  of  mine 
safety  withiji  the  jurLsdiction  of  the 
State  mine  safety  agency  where  it  pres- 
ently is  located  The  basic  reason  for 
this  bill  is  the  failure  of  the  States  to 
provide  adequate  mine  safety  standards 
and  enforcement.  The  proponents  of 
this  legislation  are  asking  the  Senate  to 
leave  it  with  the  States  with  no  Federal 
inspection  and  enforcement  where  the 
State  plan  qualifies  under  the  act. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  for 
such  a  State  plan  would  mark  a  depar- 
ture from  the  practice  and  procedure 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
We  will  recall  we  amended  that  act  this 
year  making  no  change  in  the  State  plan 
provision. 

Let  me  recite  for  the  Senate  the  action 
of  the  comumittee  on  this  amendment. 

The  committee  on  my  motion 
amended  the  Hou.se  bill  H.R.  8989  to  de- 
lete the  State  plan  provision  provided 
in  section  13.  Under  this  section,  if  a 
State  had  presented  a  plan  which  met 
the  qualifications  set  out  in  section  13 
of  the  House  bill,  it  could  assume  all  re- 
sponsibility for  development  and  en- 
forcement of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards in  mmes  located  in  the  State 
through  a  State  mine  inspection  or 
safety  agency.  A  State  plan  siimlar  to 
the  State  plan  in  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  wa^  substituted 

The  committee  had  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  amendments  to  delete  the 
State  plan  provision  entirely,  leaving  all 
inspection  and  enforcement  under  the 
proposed  act  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  original  administration  pro- 
posals did  not  include  a  State  plan.  We 
were  faced  with  the  mine  operators  and 
the  State  inspectors  on  the  one  hand 
who  desired  the  State  plan  as  provided 
in  H.R.  8989.  and  the  labor  representa- 
tives of  many  of  the  employees  in  these 
mines  who  favored  no  State  plan  but 
sole  Federal  inspection  and  enforcement. 

Ba.sed  upon  our  experience  with  coal 
mine  inspection,  let  me  say  that  it  will 
continue  and  it  will  be  strengthened. 
The    States    which    provide    inspections 
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plan  to  continue  to  exercise  inspections. 
We  also  need  Federal  Inspectors  to  work 
with  the  States.  We  have  worked  out 
here  a  program  whereby,  except  where 
there  Is  imminent  danger,  the  Federal 
Inspector  cannot  go  In  without  a  State 
Inspector  with  him.  They  will  work  to- 
gether. The  State  Inspector  will  make 
available  to  the  Federal  inspector  and  to 
Federal  authorities  any  special  problems 
in  the  State  that  exists  there  with  which 
he  may  not  be  familiar  because  of  non- 
existence elsewhere  In  the  country. 

This  is  a  coof>erative  program  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State. 
I  am  for  developing  more  cooperation  In 
areas  where  human  values  are  involved, 
as  they  are  in  this  case.  We  have  found 
that  under  the  system  which  exists  In 
the  coal  mining  industry,  State  programs 
are  constantly  being  strengthened,  and 
so  is  the  Federal  program.  In  fact,  in  my 
judgment,  neither  the  State  program  nor 
the  Federal  program  has  yet  reached  the 
level  for  adequate  protection  of  the  coal 
mining  industry.  We  need  them  both 
under  procedures  provided  for  in  this 
bill. 

The  State  plan  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee patterned  after  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  would 
permit  any  State  desiring  to  cooperate 
in  making  inspections  to  submit  a  State 
plan  which,  if  it  met  the  requirements 
provided  in  section  16  of  the  reported 
bill,  would  require  the  presence  of  a  State 
Inspector  whenever  a  representative  of 
the  Secretary  made  an  inspection  under 
the  proposed  act.  The  only  exception 
would  he  in  the  case  of  Imminent  danger 
as  described  under  section  8(a)  of  the 
bill,  where  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative  finds  that  participa- 
tion by  a  State  Inspector  would  unrea- 
sonably delay  such  inspection.  The  Sec- 
retary would  retain  the  sole  responsibility 
for  enforcement  of  health  and  safety 
standards  promulgated  by  him.  The 
Secretary  Is  required  under  section  16 fa) 
of  the  bill  to  cooperate  with  oflQcial  State 
mine  inspection  or  safety  agencies. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  provision  for 
a  State  plan  patterned  after  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  is  the  plan  which 
best  meets  the  needs  of  health  and  safety 
in  the  mines  to  be  covered  by  this  sw:t. 
By  providing  for  .sole  Federal  enforce- 
ment of  health  and  safety  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  there  will 
be  uniformity  of  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment. The  committee  was  Impressed 
by  the  failure  of  the  States  to  update  and 
Improve  their  mine  safety  codes,  al- 
though in  recent  years  since  this  legis- 
lation has  been  pending  there  has  been 
a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  some  State 
legislatures. 

In  fact,  pa-ssage  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, in  my  judgment,  will  speed  up 
that  State  action. 

In  a  few  in.stance.s.  we  found  State 
governments  that  were  providing  excel- 
lent mine  health  and  .safety  standards 
as  well  as  enforcement  of  those  stand- 
ards. However,  In  general  the  States 
have  not  enacted  and  Implemented 
health  and  safety  standards  adequate  to 
overcome  the  injury  severity  and  fre- 
quency rates  and  fatalities  In  these 
mines.     Earlier    this    year,    the    Senate 


passed  amendments  to  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  which  extended  cover- 
age to  the  so-called  small  mines  employ- 
ing 14  or  fewer  persons.  The  hearings 
and  statements  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time  showed  that  five 
States  had  submitted  State  plans  under 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  that 
in  those  Instances  joint  and  cooperative 
inspection  was  carried  on  by  Federal  and 
State  Governments.  In  the  other  States 
where  coal  was  produced  and  no  State 
plan  had  been  accepted,  the  State  in- 
spectors continued  their  inspection  and 
enforcement  of  State  codes  where  the 
Federal  code  is  silent,  or  the  State  code 
provides  greater  safety  or  where  there 
is  no  conflict  with  the  Federal  code.  In 
addition.  State  coal  mine  safety  codes 
were  constantly  Improved.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  in  1952  did  not  lessen  State  Inspec- 
tion and  In  fact  encouraged  State  in- 
spection and  Improvement  of  State  safety 
codes.  I  believe  that  this  bill  with  a 
State  plan  providing  for  joint  and  co- 
operative Federal  and  State  inspection 
will  result  in  better  health  and  safety 
standards  and  better  enforcement  of 
those  standards. 

For  those  reasons  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

But  I  want  to  comment  on  an  ancil- 
liafy  issue  that  has  been  brought  into 
the  debate  with  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  has  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  health  and  safety  standards. 

A  question  lias  been  submitted  as  to 
the  status  of  development  of  Federal 
health  and  safety  standards  to  be  en- 
forced under  this  act.  It  has  been 
stated  in  the  report  by  the  minority  that 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  not  develoi^d 
health  and  safety  standards,  although  it 
has  had  many  years  to  do  so. 

First,  let  me  state  that  the  record  is 
clear  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  no 
discretion  under  present  legislation  to 
develop  such  standards  for  Inspection. 
It  has.  however,  as  a  part  of  its  educa- 
tion and  trainmg  program  and  general 
assistance  to  the  State  mine  safety  agen- 
cy worked  on  the  development  of  model 
State  standards. 

If  the  bin  is  passed,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Mines  will  have  authority  to  develop 
health  and  safety  standards  for  enforce- 
ment. But  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines 
does  not  have  any  legislative  authority  to 
do  what  has  been  raised  here  this  after- 
noon as  not  having  been  done. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  Department 
will  have  drafted  standards  ready  for 
the  advisory  committees  to  consider  as 
.soon  as  this  proposed  legislation  becomes 
law. 

That  is  the  pledge  we  extracted  from 
the  administration  witnesses  at  the  hear- 
ing They  pointed  out  that  they  had  no 
code  because  there  is  no  legislative  au- 
thority for  it.  Give  them  this  bill  and 
this  authorization  and  then  they  can 
proceed  to  bring  together  clearly  many 
of  the  recommendations  they  have  al- 
ready made  to  the  States  in  connection 
with  their  cooperative  programs  in  de- 
veloping State  codes.  They  will  be  able 
to  get  together  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  advisory  committees  for  a 
Federal  code. 


On  page  205  of  our  hearings  the  De- 
partment provided  a  memo  for  insertion 
stating  that  at  tliat  time  it  estimated 
such  standards  would  be  drafted  by  May 
1.  1966.  Tiiere  is  no  final  model  set  of 
health  and  safety  standards  for  these 
mines  because  this  legislation  specifically 
provides  that  the  Secretary  must  con- 
sult with  the  advisory  committees  before 
promulgating  such  standards  and  desig- 
nating certain  of  them  mandatory 
standards. 

Because  this  point  was  mentioned,  I 
have  made  this  comment  on  it  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  Bureau  had  no  model 
code  because  it  had  no  legislative  au- 
thority to  have  one.  Second,  as  soon  as 
the  advisory  committees  are  established, 
as  provided  by  tliis  bill,  there  will  be  a 
model  code  for  the  advisory  committees. 

My  tliird  point  is  that  this  is  a  good 
example  of  the  preferabiUty  of  having  a 
cooperative  arrangement  built  up  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  State 
authorities. 

For  those  reasons.  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  reading  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  If  I  read  it  correctly — and  I  hope 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York — the  only  time  a  State 
shall  have  autonomy  is  whenever  It  has 
submitted  a  plan  which  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  If  the  plan  and  its 
standards  are  approved,  then  the  State  Is 
granted  autonomy.  We  are  all  for  safety 
of  human  life.  That  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  is.  What  are  the  standards^? 
If  a  State's  plan  is  a  good  one.  why  should 
not  that  be  satisfactory?  To  me.  the 
question  is  as  simple  as  that.  If  I  am 
wrong.  I  would  like  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  there  is  a  facet 
that  the  Senator  is  overlooking.  Under 
the  bill  as  the  committee  brings  it.  the 
Secretary  Is  required  to  cooperate  with 
the  States  and  in  case  of  a  State  plan  con- 
duct joint  Inspections.  I  happen  to  think 
that  in  the  case  of  New  York  there  un- 
doubtedly would  be  that  arrangement. 
But  the  difference  Is  that  there  Is  a  reser- 
vation, wlilch  it  is  important  .should  be 
retained,  that  the  final  authority  is 
vested  In  the  Secretary.  That  authority 
should  be  kept  and  should  stay  In  the 
bill.  The  bill  carries  out  the  major  ob- 
jective of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
becau.se  an  arrangement  can  be  worked 
out  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State,  but  the  bill  leaves  the  final  de- 
cision to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  point  out  that  un- 
der the  amendment,  and  I  am  lookiwr  at 
page  3,  subsection  fc> ,  line  20 : 

Whenever  the  Secretary  finds — 

We  are  talking  about  the  Federal 
Secretary — 

aft«r  affording  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  that  In  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan  there  la  a  failure  .  .  . 

Therefore,  the  Secretary  at  all  times 
has  the  final  say.  If  he  determines  there 
is  a  failure,  he  can  then  say  what  shall 
be  done. 
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Mr  MORSE.  Under  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  State  plan,  which  is  the 
provision  the  committee  adopted,  the 
cooperative  arrangement  exists.  It  has 
worked  very  well.  The  Javits  amend- 
ment is  not  needed.  The  bUl  leaves  no 
question  as  to  any  difference  with  respect 
10  a  uniform  procedure  in  every  State. 
Whi'  should  there  be  one  procedure  in 
one  State  and  a  different  procedure  in 
another  State? 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  am  not  concerned 
so  much  with  New  York  or  Colorado  or 
Montana,  or  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  has  no  mining  But  I 
have  to  p.o  home  and  answer  questions. 
Somebody  is  going  to  ask  me,  "Why  do 
we  have  to  have  a  Federal  Inspector? 
Why  should  we  pay  money  for  a  Federal 
inspector  that  oomes  from  the  taxpayers 
of  Rhode  Island  when  a  State  code  will 
comply  with  all  the  Federal  standards?" 
Mr  MORSE.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  we  must  have  a  Federal 
check.  ..We  have  a  joint  arrangement 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  State  must 
submit  the  plan  to  the  Secretary  vmder 
ihe  amendment,  and  he  must  approve  it. 
If  he  does  approve  it.  it  goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Secretary  con- 
anue.s.  as  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  procedure,  to  have  authority 
to  have  Federal  Inspection.  We  want  to 
maintain  that  authority.  If  that  au- 
•Jiority  is  not  maintained,  safety  m  the 
mine  L";  jeopardized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Secretarj-  of 
the  Interior  can  assume  his  responsibility 
if  the  State  does  not  live  up  to  the  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  see  that  that 
follows  at  all.  This  bill  provides  for  a 
check.  Under  the  proposal  the  Federal 
bureau  will  go  in  after  the  fact.  It  does 
not  do  any  good  to  go  in  after  the  fact 
if  we  want  to  prevent  accidents.  The 
?ederal  Government  must  be  able  to  go 
in  before  the  fact.  We  need  constant  In- 
spection in  order  to  give  protection.  The 
Slate  inspectors  are  not  going  to  be  in 
mine  X  except  infrequently  during  the 
year,  in  addition  the  Federal  inspector 
»ili  be  able  to  go  in  there. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  will 
place  .safety  first,  and  we  cannot  place 
safety  first  to  the  degree  we  ought  to 
unless  we  establish  procedures  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  inspect,  as  well 
&-S  the  State.     They  can  both  inspect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  I  was  Governor 
of  my  State,  and  I  was  just  as  interested 
;n  the  safety  of  the  people  of  my  State 
as  is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  the  Senator  from 
finode  I.sland  was. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  not  tell  me  that 
"^e  State  authorities,  the  Governor  and 
we  State  legislatures,  are  not  as  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  and  safety  of  their 
people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  makes  an 
^r  when  he  assumes  that  the  same 
"ung  will  take  place  with  reference  to 
»rae  Sutes.  The  Senator  makes  a  mLs- 
'^e  in  assuming  that  because,  when  he 
'as  Governor,  he  was  interested  m  In- 
^tlons  for  the  safety  of  the  people, 
»^  the  States  in  all  circumstances  will 
•^0  the  same. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  saying  that 
at  all.  All  I  am  .saying  is  that  this  pro- 
posal requires  that  a  State  must  submit 
a  plan  which  meets  Federal  standards. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Submitting  a  plan  does 
not  mean  that  the  plan  will  be  enforced 
without  continuous  Federal  inspection  to 
check  up  on  them.  What  is  involved  is  a 
checkup  on  the  State,  rather  than  saving. 
"All  right,  we  are  going  to  turn  the  auton- 
omy over  to  the  State."  and  then  wak- 
ing up  to  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  men  have 
been  hurt  and  kiUed  and  saying,  "It  is 
just  too  bad.  we  will  have  to  take  the  au- 
tliority  away  from  them  now." 

This  is  one  case,  may  I  say,  where  a 
double  standard  is  justifiable. 

Mr  PASTORE  I  do  not  wish  to  quar- 
rel with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  who  are  high 
in  my  esteem  and  my  affection. 

I  realize  that  what  the  Senator  says  is 
true.  But  say  that  we  pass  this  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  proposed  amendment 
making  this  requirement.  To  be  prac- 
tical about  it,  there  are  unions  in  these 
States,  and  if  the  States  are  not  living  up 
to  the  safety  standards,  the  Secretary 
will  be  hearing  about  it  within  a  matter 
of  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
take  a  look  at  what  the  position  of  the 
unions  has  been  in  this  case  They  do 
not  want  any  State  inspection  at  all,  be- 
cause their  testimony  was  that  State  in- 
spection has  caused  them  a  great  many 
workmen's  lives  and  a  great  many  in- 
juries. 

Management  wanted  nothing  but  State 
inspection.  I  did  not  buy  it,  because  we 
have  already  passed  a  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  that  has  exactly  the  double 
standard  of  inspection  proposed  in  this 
bill.  It  is  working  well,  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  human  values  involved,  we 
should  apply  it  here. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  not  buy  it, 
either,  to  be  perfectly  honest  about  it. 
But  what  I  am  .saying  is  this :  Inasmuch 
as  we  are  seeking  to  pass  this  bill,  which 
would  briiig  the  entire  matter  up  to  date, 
I  can  see  the  wisdom  of  an  amendment 
which  would  go  so  far  as  the  Senator 
feels  would  be  proper 

But  where  a  State  is  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibility  and  do  the  job  as  the 
job  should  be  done,  then  that  State 
should  be  given  autonomy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  "the  Senator  is 
buying  It.  That  is  what  management 
wants,  because  they  feel  that  they  wiU 
have  greater  autonomy  at  the  State  level 
than  at  the  Federal  level.  And  in  too 
many  States,  that  is  true.  In  too  many 
States,  powerful  industries  such  as  the 
mining  industry  can  exercise  much  more 
influence  at  the  State  level  than  they 
can  against  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines. 
It  comes  down  to  insisting  that  we 
have  a  check  upon  the  State,  when  we 
have  a  matter,  as  here,  which  basically 
also  Involves  a  Federal  responsibility. 

Mr.  MFPCALP.       Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  jield  to  me? 
Mr.  MORSE     I  have  finished. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  One  of  the  original 
reasons  urged  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  was  the  occiurence  of  silicosis 


In  many  of  the  deep  underground  mines, 
and  the  failure  of  the  mlneowners  and 
operators  to  have  standards  for  ventila- 
tion, dust  reduction,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
still  an  important  reason. 

According  to  a  study  of  540  mines  made 
in   connection  with  Public  Law  87-300. 
mines  subject  to  St.ate  laws  which  were 
inspected  in  the  course  of  the  study.  460 
were  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  sili- 
cosis provisions  in  the  State  .safety  laws. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  realize  that. " 
Mr.  METCALF.     A  total  of  4.080  vio- 
lations were  noted. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  read  the  report. 
Mr.    METCALF.     Those    States    were 
presumed   to  have  proper  silicosis  pre- 
vention plans     They  would  have  argued 
that  their  State  laws  so  provided     They 
would  have  said.  "Mr  Secretary,  we  have 
a  program  here  that  provides,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  statute,  that  there  will  be  only  so 
much  silica  dust   In  the  air      We  have 
mandator>'  ventilation  " 

But  460  of  those  540  mines  were  foimd 
to  be  in  violation  of  those  State  laws  or 
State  plans.  How  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
they  are  carrying  out  the  pro\1slons  of 
those  plans,  unless  we  have  this  dual 
inspection  procedure? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  can  find  it  out 
in  ver>'  many  different  ways  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  let  us  be  practical  about  it: 
Most  of  these  people  are  unionized,  at 
least  they  are  in  my  State.  Many  of 
these  safety  measures  they  Insist  upon 
in  collective  bargaining— which  of  course 
should  nat  be  complete  and  final — and 
in  many  Instances,  the  Senator  would 
find  that  they  would  make  their  com- 
plaints to  the  Federal  Government  if  the 
standards  were  not  being  met. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  understand 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  all  for  this  leg- 
islation. All  I  am  saying  Is  that  here 
is  an  amendment  which  says  that  where 
a  State  fully  complies  with  the  stand- 
ards, and  is  wililng  to  assume  its  respon- 
sibility— as  we  in  Congress  want  every 
State  to  assume  that  responsibility,  by  a 
Federal  flat— then  the  States,  If  they 
comply  with  all  of  those  standards, 
should  be  left  alone  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  pay  for  the  expense  on 
their  own.  As  one  who  is  interested,  of 
course,  in  saving  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can  and  still  doing  the  job,  I  do  not  see 
why  this  amendment  is  so  obnoxious. 

I  concede  that  there  are  many  States 
which  have  never  lived  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities. The  law  would  take  care 
of  that  But  there  are  States  which  have 
lived  up  to  their  responsibilities,  so  why 
not  leave  them  to  take  care  of  the  mat- 
ter as  they  have  in  the  past,  meeting  all 
of  the  requirements  and  all  of  the  stand- 
ards which  we  seek  to  promulgate  on  a 
national  level?  That  is  how  simple  It  is 
to  me. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  protecting 
people.  I  am  not  arguing  against  safety 
laws.  I  merely  say  that  where  a  State 
is  doing  the  job.  doing  it  adequately,  and 
meeting  all  of  the  requirements,  why  do 
we  have  to  supersede  that  arrangement, 
and  add  to  the  expense? 
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Mr  METCALP.  But  how  are  we  to 
know?  Even  such  a  State  as  New  York, 
which,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  has  a 
good  law,  good  procedures,  and  so  forth, 
in  this  very  matter  of  control  of  silica 
dust  has  no  standards  whatever;  and 
they  have  Inferior  enforcement. 

Mr.  PASTORE  But  under  the  Sen- 
ator's bill,  and  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  they  would  have  to  have 
standards,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  METCALP.  They  would.  But  the 
only  way  we  would  be  able  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  were  enforcing  the 
safety  provisions  as  to  ventilation,  for 
example,  or  storage  of  dynamite,  or  any 
of  the  other  various  matters — the  kind  of 
ladders,  the  kuid  of  skips,  the  kind  of 
hoists  that  are  needed — is  to  have  the 
kind  of  inspection  envisioned  in  this  bill. 
Where  the  State  in.specU)r  and  the  Fed- 
eral inspector  go  in  together,  they  inspect 
the  mine  tot;ether,  the  Tederal  inspector 
says.  'Ijook,  you  are  not  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  statutes."  the 
State  inspector  then  continues  to  work 
under  his  State  law.  He  continues  to 
Inspect  and  enforce  the  State  mine  pro- 
cedures, aiid  if  there  are  superior  or 
better  s£.fety  regulations,  the  State  in- 
spector enforces  those  procedures. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  But  let  us  assume  they  both  go  in, 
and  they  find  that  everything  is  properly 
being  done;  then  are  we  not  paying  one 
man  unnecessarily?     That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  METCALF.  No.  then  we  are  for- 
tunate. Tliat  may  be  true  in  1966,  and 
in  1967  we  will  find  out  there  is  a  vio- 
lation of  that  State  plan  in  that  very 
same  mine. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  I  wish  to  say  in 
conclusion  is  that  I  shall  vot«  for  the 
amendment.  I  add  only  this:  Please  let 
us  not  FBI  the  country  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  judge 
from  what  the  Senator  says  nothing  can 
change  his  mind.  But  I  do  not  wish  the 
record  to  stand  without  at  least  a  reply 
to  one  or  two  of  the  observations  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  made. 

In  the  first  place,  when  he  points  out 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
ways  and  means  of  finding  out  without 
following  the  procedures  in  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act — which,  inci- 
dentally, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
voted  for,  and  we  heard  no  argument 
then  of  the  nature  he  is  making  here 
today.  In  opposition  to  so-called  dual  in- 
spection in  the  coal  mines. 

But  when  he  says  that  he  seeks  to  pro- 
tect the  workers.  I  do  not  question  that. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  more  desirous 
of  protecting  the  workers  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  MORSE  But  the  result  of  his  po- 
sition will  not  be  the  protection  of  work- 
ers. In  many  instances,  because  if  he  Js 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Federal  Government,  under  the  Javits 
amendment,  will  know  of  any  failure 
within  the  State  because  the  mines  are 
unionized.  I  reply  that  the  majority  of 
the  gravel  and  sand  operations  in  this 
country  are  not  unionized,  and  a  good 
many  of  them 


Mr.  PASTORE.  They  are  in  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Well,  certainly  we  are 
not  going  to  adopt  a  law  here  this  after- 
noon, I  hope,  just  because  conditions  are 
good  in  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  all  I  am  say- 
ing  

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  the  record  be- 
fore us.  and  the  record  is  that  in  many 
of  the  States  very  deplorable  conditions 
exist,  and  the  adoption  of  a  State  plan 
on  paper  will  not  guEU-antee  to  the  miners 
that  they  will  receive  protection. 

But  the  Federal  Government  is  free  to 
go  anywhere,  in  any  State,  and  make  an 
inspection  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
State  plan  is  being  lived  up  to  If  a 
violation  is  found,  the  Federal  inspector 
calls  to  the  attention  of  the  State  the 
improvements  which  are  necessary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  realize  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Experience  shows  that 
there  are  accidents  in  a  good  many  of 
those  States,  accidents  which  could  t>e 
prevented.  However,  the  kind  of  in- 
spection that  we  are  calling  for  is 
preventative. 

When  the  Senator  argues  concerning 
whether  we  will  pay  both  inspectors,  my 
reply  is  that  we  ought  to  be  willing  to 
pay  both  Inspectors  if  that  provides  a 
stronger  safety  system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Whether  it  is  neces- 
sary or  not. 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  I  can  reply  to  the 
Senator  is  that  the  coal  mine  safety 
program,  for  which  the  Senator  voted, 
provides  a  double  inspection  system.  It 
Is  a  very  sound  procedure  for  us  to  follow 
in  order  to  afford  the  maximum  po.ssible 
assurance  to  these  workers,  that  we  have 
both  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments maintaining  surveillance  over 
working  conditions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  the  highest  respect  for 
the  point  of  view  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  hope  that  he  recipro- 
cates and  renders  the  same  to  me.  It  is 
not  because  I  do  not  understand  the 
situation.  I  understand  what  the  law 
would  do.  I  understand  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

All  I  say  is  that  in  my  own  State  we 
are  very  careful.  We  maintain  about 
the  highest  level  of  standards  to  protect 
our  workers,  no  matter  where  they  work. 
I  merely  say  that  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  think  the  dual  Inspection  is  just 
a  waste  of  money  In  Rhode  Island. 
That  may  not  be  true  somewhere  else. 
That  is  the  reason  that  we  have  this 
provision.  There  is  nothing  frivolous 
about  the  amendment. 

Where  a  State  is  willing  to  protect  its 
workers  on  its  own  and  live  up  to  tlie 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  why  should  we  have  to 
waste  money  by  sending  in  two  inspec- 
tors when  one  inspector  could  do  the 
job? 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  no  assurance 
that  Rhode  Island  will  have  the  same 
conditions  in  effect  5  or  10  years  from 
now.  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  every 
other  State,  ought  to  welcome  the  co- 
operative program  that  the  bill  provides 
with  the  Federal  Government,  and  not 
take  the  position  that  we  ought  to  throw 


the  Federal  Government  out  as  far  as 
Inspection  is  concerned  merely  because 
the  State  thinks  it  will  always  protect 
their  citizens. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  no 
longer  Governor,  and  I  do  not  know  who 
the  future  Governors  will  be.  But  I 
know  that  this  kind  of  Inspection  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  shows  the  desirability 
for  protecting  human  life  and  limb 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true.  But  I 
do  not  know  who  the  next  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  would  have  the 
States  to  check  on  him.  That  is  why  a 
dual  system  is  so  .sound. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  witii  his  usual, 
cogent  insight,  recognized  two  things. 
He  recognized  the  existence  of  the  role 
of  the  minority  and  the  need  for  auton- 
omy, the  real  issue  involved  here.  I 
am  pleading  for  autonomy  in  which  the 
worker  is  fully  protected 

With  all  respect.  I  am  also  pleading 
for  the  role  of  the  minority.  I  think  the 
duty  of  the  minority  is  to  pick  up  things 
like  this  in  legislation  in  order  to  afford 
an  opportunity  to  correct  them. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  process  of 
government  is  materially  improved  if  the 
majority  has  an  open  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject and  understands  that  the  adjrtlnis- 
tration  or  those  concerned  with  nie  ad- 
ministration may  miss  a  very  important 
point.  I  think  that  has  been  illu.strated 
in  this  debate.  I  tliink  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  clearly  punctured 
the  balloon  with  his  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment concerning  the  future  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  asked 
about  the  future  of  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration. The  essential  point  is.  that  a 
tougher  standard  is  provided  for  the 
States  in  this  amendment  than  is  pro- 
vided for  the  Federal  Government. 
There  is  no  assurance  whatever  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  the  qualified  per- 
somiel  necessary  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  standards.  However,  there  is  a 
mandatory  requirement  that  before  a 
State  plan  can  be  approved  the  State 
must  have  the  necessaiT  qualified  per- 
sonnel for  the  enforcement  of  such 
standards.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Ls  not  bound  by  whatever  a  State 
might  tell  him.  Indeed,  my  amendment 
provides : 

The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  ba.sis  oi  re- 
port* submitted  by  the  State  agenry  and 
his  own  inspection  of  mines,  make  s  con- 
tinuing evaluation — 

The  Secretaiy  is  not  shut  out  from  the 
mines.  The  only  thing  that  is  not  en- 
forced, is  the  coal  mining  safety  scheme 
of  dual  Inspection,  which  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  now  admitted 
is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  as  retwrted 

The  majority  has  not  even  followed 
the  coal  mining  safety  scheme  which 
provided  for  dual  in.spection.  They 
have  not  provided  for  the  breaking  of 
a  deadlock  as  is  done  in  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act.  Under  the  Coal  Mine  Safe- 
ty Act,  if  the  two  inspectors  do  not  agree, 
they  may  go  to  a  U.S.  district  judge  and 
get  a  third  inspector  appointed.  That  is 
not  provided  for  under  the  pending  bill. 
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The  majority  has  not  even  followed 
the  coal  mine  safety  scheme.  But,  be 
ihat  a.s  it  may,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  quite  properly  set  out  the 
ba.s;c  i.s.sue  of  State  autonomy  by  which 
every  .safeguard  can  be  put  into  a  law 
in  order  to  protect  autonomy,  and  still 
fully  protect  the  worker. 

I  say  with  all  due  respect  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  no  guarantee 
IS  provided  against  accidents  because  of 
the  dual  inspection  system.  Coal  mines 
have  not  been  accident-free  since  the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  has  been  in  effect. 

It  .s<>ems  to  me  that  the  scheme  of  the 
;aw  a.'-  we  have  it  with  this  amendment 
would  be  effective  for  the  purpose.  It 
will  make  for  a  ve^y  marked  refoi-m  and 
progress  and  will  at  the  same  time  give 
the  Slates  a  legitimate  role,  where  they 
have  a  legitimate  role  to  play. 

For  those  reasons,  the  amendment 
snould  be  agreed  to. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend,  the  .senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  of  course  we  will 
have  accidents,  no  matter  whether  we 
have  inspectors  or  not.  But  we  will 
have  fewer  accidents  with  inspection  be- 
cause the  inspections  are  preventative. 

It  IS  perfectly  clear  that  if  the  State 
and  Federal  inspectors  ro  into  a  mine, 
they  can  see  the  danger  ahead  of  time  if 
preventative  measures  are  not  taken. 
laspection  is  very  important, 

I  say  Mood  naturedly  to  my  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that 
his  State  is  not  a  ver>^  good  measuring 
rod  that  the  Senate  ought  to  follow  this 
afternoon  in  regard  to  the  pending  bill. 
For  example,  including  all  the  opera- 
tions that  would  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bill,  including  the  sand  and 
?ravel  pits,  there  would  be  34  operations 
with  a  total  of  214  employees  in  the 
whole  State  of  Rhode  I.sland.  It  is  not 
more  than  a  pebble  on  the  beach  in 
comparison. 

Rhode  Island  rates  8  percent  on  the 
lOO-percent  scope  rating.  It  is  8  per- 
cent as  far  as  having  the  applicable 
standards  and  objectives  that  we  have 
in  mind  in  connection  with  the  type  of 
inspection  program  that  ought  to  exist. 

Rhode  Island  is  a  State  that  is  not 
presented  with  the  problems  of  States  in 
*hich  there  are  thousands  of  employees 
and  larse  and  expansive  operations 
which  would  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bill. 

I  am  not  going  to  let  the  almost  de 
minimis  operations  of  Rhode  Island  be 
considered  by  me  as  having  any  weight 
as  to  what  I  ought  to  do  in  trying  to  get 
the  double  inspection  for  accident  pre- 
vention that  I  think  the  provisions  of 
^e  Federal  Coal  Mining  Safety  Act 
would  afford.  I  do  not  intend,  may  I 
say,  to  vote  this  afternoon  for  v^hat  the 
mine  operators  are  after  in  this  coun- 
try-, which  is  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent amendment,  because  they  obviously 
consider  thai  to  be  of  advantage  to  them. 

I  desire  no  advantage  for  the  mine 
operators  and  no  advantage  for  the 
worker?  I  only  desire  a  bill  pas.sed  that 
in  my  oi-inion  is  obviously  in  the  public 
interest  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  has  proved,  in  my  judgment,  to  be 
^  the  public  Interest. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS      I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  about  the  matter  of  the  mine  oper- 
ators that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
spoken  about 

I  have  not  been  in  touch  with  any 
mine  operators,  and  I  am  not  being  mo- 
tivated by  mine  operators,  and  my 
strings  are  not  being  pulled  by  mine 
operators.  But  quite  apart  from  that, 
suppose  they  were — suppose  the  mine 
operators  did  represent  something.  Is 
there  some  anathema  about  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  can  listen  to  mine  op- 
erators, as  well  as  mine  workers,  as  well 
as  other  individuals?  Are  they  second- 
class  citizens?  If  they  make  a  good 
suggestion,  I  shall  be  for  it,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  fact  that  it  comes  from  the 
mine  operators. 

This  matter  is  quite  beyond  the 
amendment.  I  am  not  intimidated  by 
the  fact  that  that  is  what  they  may  want. 
Maybe  it  is  good.  If  so.  I  shall  look  at 
it  objectively;  and  if  I  think  it  is  good. 
I  shall  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  laboring  under  the  impression 
that  I  think  he  is  controlled  by  the  mine 
operators.  Nothing  in  my  statement 
would  justify  his  concern  about  that.  I 
listen  to  them,  too.  I  listen  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  unions,  too.  When 
they  have  someting  good,  I  shall  give  my 
support  to  it. 

I  have  reached  a  valued  judgment.  I 
believe  both  parties  are  wrong.  I  be- 
lieve the  better  solution  is  the  solution 
that  better  represents  the  public  interest. 
by  providing  for  the  dual  inspection  sys- 
tem of  the  Coal  Mine  Act. 

Mr,  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  draw  the 
implication  from  tlie  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  was  neces- 
sarily controlled  or  that  I  was  sensitive 
on  that  point,  I  was  stating  a  general 
proposition. 

As  an  argument,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  said  that  this  is  what  the  mine 
operators  seek,  and  therefore  it  is  wrong; 
that  they  are  attempting  to  get  the  in- 
side track  with  the  State,  I  was  an- 
swering the  point  that  even  if  they  do 
want  it — maybe  they  want  it  selfishly. 
Labor  wants  many  things  selfishly,  too. 
They  may  be  good.  If  so.  I  shall  be  in 
favor  of  them.  I  am  not  inhibited,  ipso 
facto,  by  the  fact  that  they  want  some- 
thing, 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  listened  to  them,  also, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
desire  this  program  because  they  believe 
it  would  be  to  their  advantage,  that  it 
would  give  them  a  more  lax  safety  pro- 
cedure, and  that  it  would  be  less  costly 
to  them  than  the  procedure  which  is 
being  offered,  Tliat  is  why  I  rejected 
their  proposals.  I  do  not  think  those 
proposals  are  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr,  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     It  is  not  their  position. 

But  whatever  it  may  be,  I  believe  their 

position — the     argument     has     demon- 


strated it — is  as  sound  as  can  be  obtained 
under  the  federal  system,  and  still  give 
some  honor  to  the  federal  system. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President.  I 
support  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  said 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  replied 
that  Rhode  Island's  laws  arc  only  8  per- 
cent in  compliance  with  the  proposed 
standard.  Colorado  has  91  It  has  led 
the  way.  and  has  created  many  of  the 
standarc^.  Colorado  is  described  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  report  as  the  best  "mine 
safety  State  in  the  entire  countrj-,  and 
it  will  be  wiped  out  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  unless  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

What  incentive  is  there  for  any  State 
to  put  its  own  program  Into  effect  and  to 
attempt  to  develop  its  own  mine  safety 
program?  It  will  be  effectively  elimi- 
nated anyway. 

Tlie  bill,  as  it  has  now  been  developed, 
would  not  result  in  any  additional  safety, 
nor  does  it  provide  incentive  to  any  State 
to  develop  its  own  program.  We  do  not 
have  uniform  inspection  standards,  and 
we  do  not  have  enough  inspectors  to  do 
the  inspection  provided  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  reply,  I  wish  to  say 
that  Colorado's  mine  safety  program  will 
not  be  wiped  out;  it  will  continue  with 
its  program.  It  will  strengthen  its  pro- 
cram  over  the  years,  just  as  every  State 
has  done  under  the  coal  mine  safety  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Government  has 
not  wiped  them  out.  They  have  con- 
tinued to  develop  their  program.?  By 
developing  their  programs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  arrangements  that  are 
made  between  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  States,  the  Federal  costs 
are  kept  down.  Were  it  not  for  the 
State  programs,  the  program  would  be 
much  more  expensive.  The  Federal 
Government  must  be  included,  in  order 
to  do  .some  of  the  inspecting  and  to  keep 
check  on  the  States. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  passing  H.R  8989.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, without  a  dissenting  vote, 
incorporated  into  the  bill  a  section — 
section  13  in  the  House-passed  bill- 
establishing  a  State  plan.  Under  this 
provision,  a  State,  if  it  meets  certain 
specific  criteria  spelled  out  in  the  legis- 
lation, would  be  permitted  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  injspection  and  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  safety  standards  under 
the  act. 

•  Far  from  weakening  the  legislation, 
this  provision  strengthened  It  Such 
a  State  plan  is  designed  to  encourage 
States  to  expand  and  Increase  their 
safety  programs.  It  will  insure  more 
frequent  Inspections  by  qualified  person- 
nel who  are  intimately  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  particular  area  involved. 
I  know  from  experience  in  my  own  State 
of  Arizona. 

The  sponsors  of  this  provision  In  the 
House  clearly  recognized  its  importance. 
This  section  was  described  on  the  House 
floor   as   "an   unusual   and    imaginative 
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feature  "  During  the  House  debate.  Rep- 
resentative OHara  of  Michigan,  the  bill 
sponsor,  said  that  this  provision: 

9el«  forth  two  alternative  routes  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same  goal:  Im- 
proved health  and  safety  condition*  In  our 
mining  Industry  In  effect,  each  State  la 
offered  the  option  of  choosing  between  Its 
own  State  enforcement,  and  Federal  enforce- 
ment, of  adeqvuite  alandiirds — and,  Indeed, 
each  State  is  encouraged  to  opt  for  State 
enforcement.  Tlila  bill,  therefore,  will  not 
necessarily  lead  to  direct  enforcement  of  mine 
health  and  safety  standards  by  Federal  au- 
thority in  any  State  of  the  Union.  The  de- 
cision Is  left  to  each  individual  State,  and 
each  State  Is  Invited  to  take  upon  Itself  the 
responsibility  that  must  otherwise  be 
shouldered  by  Federal  authority. 

Representative  O'Hara  goes  on  to 
state: 

The  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  does  not.  of  course,  entirely  cease 
upon  his  approval  of  a  State  plan.  He  will 
be  required  to  make  a  tonilnulng  evaluation 
of  the  manner  In  which  the  plan  Is  carried 
out,  to  assure  that  the  State  continues,  over 
the  years,  to  provide  necessary  financial  re- 
sources, competent  per9<>nnel.  and  consci- 
entious admlnlstratloM 

The  Sut)coinmittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  carefully  con- 
sidered this  provision  both  in  its  open 
hearings  on  the  legislation  and  in  execu- 
tive session.  In  reporting  the  measure 
to  the  full  committee,  it  reported  this 
section  without  recommendation  but 
with  perfecting  amendments  designed  to 
further  strengthen  the  workability  of  a 
State  plan. 

However,  the  measure  reported  by  the 
full  committee  totally  eliminated  this 
plan  and  substituted  for  It  a  State  plan 
similar  to  that  contained  In  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  But  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  plan  Is  not  identical 
to  the  one  found  in  the  Federal  Coal  Act, 
because  It  omits  one  vital  provision  of 
that  plan.  The  key  provision  of  the 
State  plan  reported  by  the  full  commit- 
tee is  subsection  (e)  of  section  16,  which 
states: 

'  No  inspection  of  a  mine  shall  be  made  by 
a  represenUtlve  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
act  in  any  State  in  which  a  State  plan  is 
in  effect  unless  a  State  inspector  participates 
m  such  inspection  in  accordance  with  such 
plan,  except  where,  in  thlf  Secretary's  Judg- 
ment, an  inspection  is  urgently  needed  to 
determine  whether  a  danger  described  In 
section  8(a)  exists  in  such  mine,  and  partic- 
ipation by  a  State  Inspector  would  unreason- 
ably delay  such  Inspection. 

Buf  what  happens  If  the  Federal  In- 
spector and  the  State  inspector  disagree 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  man- 
datory standard  has  been  violated?  This 
bill  Is  silent  on  this  point.  The  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  however,  con- 
tains the  following  provision — (2).  (3>, 
subsection  te) .  section  203: 

No  order  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  with  respect  to  a 
mine  In  a  State  In  which  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  202(b)  Is  In  effect  un- 
less a  Stat*  inspector  participated  In  the 
inspection  on  which  such  order  Is  based  and 
concurs  In  such  order,  or  an  Independent 
Inspector  appointed  under  paragraph  (3i 
concurs  In  such  order.  If  the  State  Inspec- 
tor does  not  concur  In  such  order,  the  op- 
erator of  the  mine,  the  duly  authorized  rep- 


resentative of  the  Bureau  who  proposes  to 
make  such  order,  or  the  State  Inspector  may 
apply  within  24  hours  after  the  completion 
of  the  Inspection  Involved,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Independent  Inspector  under 
paragraph  (3).  Within  5  days  after  the  date 
of  his  appointment,  the  Independent  inspec- 
tor shall  Inspect  the  mine.  The  represent- 
ative of  the  Bureau  and  the  State  Inspector 
shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  accompany 
the  Independent  Inspector  during  such  in- 
spection. If.  after  such  inspection  Is  com- 
pleted, either  the  Independent  Inspector  or 
the  State  Inspector  concurs  In  the  order.  It 
shall  be  Issued. 

Within  5  days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of 
an  application  under  paragraph  (2)  of  thl.s 
subsection,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  mine  Involved  is  located  (or  In  his  ab- 
sence, the  clerk  of  such  court)  shall  appoint 
a  graduate  engineer  with  experience  in  the 
coal -mining  Industry  to  serve  as  an  inde- 
pendent Inspector  under  this  subsection 
Each  Independent  Inspector  so  appointed 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $50  for 
each  day  of  actual  service  (Including  each 
day  he  Is  traveling  on  ofHclal  busine.ss)  and 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1949,  be  fully  reimbursed  for  travel- 
ing, subsistence,  and  related  expenses 

This  omission,  vital  as  It  is,  is  not 
the  fundamental  reason  that  mitigates 
against  the  workability  of  this  so-called 
State  provision.  The  very  puriJose  of  a 
State  plan  is  to  encourage  the  various 
States  to  increase  their  activities  in  the 
field  of  metal  and  nonmetallic  mine 
safety.  The  experience  under  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  State  plan  contained  In 
that  act  has  failed  in  accomplishing  this 
purpose.  Only  six  States  have  seen  fit 
to  qualify  under  this  plan:  Alaska,  Wy- 
oming, Washington,  North  Dakota, 
North  Carolina,  and  Oklahoma.  It  is 
readily  apparent  that  most  of  the  major 
coal-producing  States  are  not  Included 
In  this  group. 

The  inhibiting  factor  in  this  plan  is 
its  requirement  for  joint  Federal-State 
inspections.  Quite  obviously  this  creates 
a  needless  duplication  of  effort,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  State  inspection 
agencies  and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  State  plan  contained  in  H.R.  8989. 
as  passed  by  the  House  and  as  proposed 
in  this  amendment,  is  an  elTective  and 
fully  workable  provision.  The  provision 
contained  in  the  bill  before  you  now  will 
only  result  in  the  various  States  taking 
the  attitude  of  "let  thePederal  Govern- 
ment go  ahead  and  carry  through  this 
program."  In  order  to  encourage 
greater  State  activity  In  the  field  of  mine 
safety  and  assure  that  qualified  Inspec- 
tions will  be  made  by  qualified  inspectors 
who  know  and  understand  the  area  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Bass)  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FuLBRickx]. 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  G^e], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 


LongI.  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  the  Senator  from  WLsconsln 
[Mr.  NklsonI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  1.  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster  1  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr  HartkeI.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  HillI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell 1.  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  SparkmanI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre,<;tnt  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris!,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson  1,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  LongI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CrRTisl, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Mor- 
ton!, the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
son! and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  SaltonstallI  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson!,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Salt- 
onstallI. and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower!  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[No.  106  Ijeg.] 
YEAS — 41 
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Aiken 

Fannin 

Mundt 

AUott 

Pong 

Pa.store 

Bennett 

QrlfBn 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Robertson 

Case 

Hru&ka 

Scott 

Cooper 

Javlts 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Kucliel 

Talinadge 

Domlnlck 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams  Del. 

Kllender 

Mclntyre 

Yoiii^g,  N.Dat 

Ervin 

Miller 

NAYS— 39 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Moss 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

BjTd.W.Va 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

RlblcofT 

Church 

McOee 

Smathers 

Clark 

McGovern 

Symington 

Douglas 

MetCiilf 

Tydmgs 

Grueulng 

Mondale 

William.';.  N.J. 

Hart 

Moru-oney 

YarlX)  rough 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING 

20 

Bass 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Hill 

Rus.'iell,  S  C 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Russell.  Oa 

Curtis 

Long.  La. 

Saltonstall 

Fulbright 

Morton 

Sparkman 

Oore 

Murphy 

Tower 

Harris 

Muskie 

So  Mr.  Javits"  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
tliat  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered 


Mr     MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
,     Mr  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  .veas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
ihe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  witlihold  his 
request? 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  the  call  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

The  le!-'islative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
ihat  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bass',  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
GoRE(.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
.HaydhnI,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
,Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie  ) .  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Nelson!,  the  Senator  from 
Georjzia  I  Mr.  Russell  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Mis.^is.sippi  (Mr.'STENNisi  are  ab- 
sent on  ofricial  business. 

I  also  announce  tlial  the  Senator  from 
Marviaiid  I  Mr.  Brewster  1  is  absent  be- 
cau.se  of  illness. 

I  further  aruiounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  HahtkeI.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Rus- 
SEi-Ll.  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr  Sparkman]   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voiint,  the  Sermtor  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris!    would  vote   "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis!. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Mor- 
ton I.  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
iMr.  TciWF.R  (  are  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carl- 
so.Nl  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  SaltonstallI  are  detained  on 
official  b'osiness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  KaiLsas  (Mr.  Carlson!,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  i.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton  1.  the 
Senator  from  Califoniia  (Mr  Murphy], 
the  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltonstallI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr  Tower!  would  each  vote 
"r.ay  " 

Tfie  result  was  announced — yeas  42. 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

[No.  109  Leg  I 
YEAS— 42 


Arderson 

Bjirtlet; 

3«vh 

Bible 

Kurd  1 1  k 

Byrd  W  V 

Cannon 

Ch'irch 

Clark 

Dodd 

Ocug!a.s 

*Mtlar.d 

PuJbrigiit 

Oryenii.g 


Hart 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La 

Magnuson 

Mansflpld 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McOovem 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 


Montoya 

Mor«e 

MoiiS 

Neuberger 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Smathers 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 

Aliott 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Dommlrk 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Bass 

Brewster 

Carlson 

Curtis 

Gore 

Harris 

Hartke 


NAYS — 38 
Pong 
Griffin 

Hlckenlooper 
Holland 
Hru6ka 
Javlts 

Jordan,  N  C. 
Jordan.  Idaho 
Kuchel 
LatLsche 
McClellan 
Mclntyre 
Miller 


Mundt 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 20 


Hayden 

Hill 

Kennedy,  N  Y 

Morton 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 


Russell.  S  C 
Russell,  Qa, 
Saltonst&ll 
Sparkman 

Stennls 
Tower 


So  the  motion  t-o  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  would  like  to  be  rec<^- 
nized  to  debate  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York 

Mr  JA\t:TS  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  think 
often  we  vote  the.se  mattei-s  with  very 
few  Senators  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the 
ab.sence  of  any  real  knowledge  of  what 
we  are  asked  to  vote  on.  and  the  tend- 
ency is  to  follow  party  lines  or  what  we 
consider  allegiances  of  the  minority  or 
majority,  rather  than  orrthe  merits  of 
the  issue.  I  submit  that  on  its  merits, 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted.  It 
will  follow  the  pattern  of  this  legislation. 
It  will  make  it  a  much  better  bill. 

I  shall  bear  the  burden  of  convincing 
Senators  of  that  statement  If  the  Senate 
will  bear  with  me  for  less  than  5  minutes. 

The  bill  before  us  is  one  to  regulate 
safety  of  mines  other  than  coal  mines. 

The  question  to  be  resolved  is  what  is 
the  best  way  to  protect  the  safety  of 
mines,  the  most  economic  as  well  as  the 
most  efficient  way. 

Tliere  is  no  question  about  the  bill 
vesting  authority  in  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  promulgate  standards  of  health 
and  safety  for  all  the  mines.  The  ques- 
tion is.  When,  if  at  all,  shall  a  State  be 
entitled,  if  it  shows  itself  capable  of  do- 
ing so,  to  take  over  the  administration  of 
the  safety  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

My  amendment  provides  that  if  a 
State  is  qualified  to  do  so.  by  its  organi- 
zation and  personnel,  and  satisfies  the 
Secretary  that  it  is  able  to  enforce  the 
standards  which  he  has  promulgated,  it 
will  take  over  the  administration  of  the 
safety  standards 

The  bill  before  us  pro\1des  for  dual 
Inspection  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  authorities.  The  essence 
of  the  amendment  is  that  dual  Insjiec- 
tion  is  completely  unnecessary,  the  safety 
standards  being  so  tight  that  if  the  Sec- 
retar>'  does  not  approve  a  State  plan,  he 
then  proceeds  to  take  over  the  Inspec- 
tion. And  if  he  first  approves  the  »jlan 
and  then  ascertains  that  the  standards 
are  not  being   followed,  he  can  revoke 


the  approval  of  the  State  plan  and  then 
do  the  inspecting. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  Federal-State 
system.  The  bill  is  a  hybrid.  It  follows 
the  coal  miiie  safety  plan,  althotigh  not 
entirely,  because  the  coal  mine  pattern 
provides  for  joint  inspection,  and  for  a 
third  inspector  if  the  two  carmot  Eigree. 
The  pendliig  bill  does  not  provide  for 
breaking  a  deadlock. 

But  the  critical  difference  between 
what  Is  planned  for  noncoal  mine  inspec- 
tion and  what  we  already  have  for  coSI 
mine  inspection  Is  that  in  coal  mine  in- 
spection we  are  dealing  with  a  relatively 
small  number  of  States.  In  this  bill,  we 
are  dealing  with  every  Stat<,  because 
everv-  State  has  some  mining  operations, 
even  though  it  be  only  sand  and  gravel. 
When  we  have  such  widespread  opera- 
tions, let  us  not  defer  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  being  the  most  efficient 
way  to  do  it.  The  Federal  Government 
will  have  85  inspectors.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able— knowing  how  the  Goverrunent 
operates — if  the  bill  as  proposed  is  passed 
and  the  States  are  not  given  the  author- 
ity to  do  it  when  they  are  able  and  quali- 
fied to  take  over  effective  administration 
of  the  bill,  that  the  job  will  be  done  ef- 
fectively. There  will  be  a  material  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  Establishment 
But  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pastore!  has  said,  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  amendment  is  even  tougher  than 
the  bill.  The  amendment  requires  the 
personnel  of  the  State  to  be  ready  .willing, 
and  able  to  do  the  job  The  bill  does  not 
require  that  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Secretar\'  of  ihc  Interior  does  not 
have  the  staff  or  facilities  now,  and  he 
cannot  have  them  unless  Congress  ap- 
propriates money  for  them.  But  if  the 
State  is  to  take  over  the  inspection,  under 
my  amendment,  it  must  be'ftilly  quali- 
fied to  do  so.  Then  the  Secretary  may 
select  States  such  as  New  York.  Cali- 
fornia. Rhode  Island,  and  perhaps  other 
States  that  are  qualified  to  do  it  Mai;y 
States  may  not  be  qualified,  in  which 
case  the  Secretin,-  of  the  Interior  will 
administer  the  law. 

I  think  we  ought  to  vote  to  permit  the 
States  that  are  qualified  to  do  the  iiispec- 
tion. 

There  is  no  predilection  on  my  part  to 
thwart  the  passage  of  the  bill  I  am  as 
liberal  as  anyone  here,  as  I  am  sure  Sen- 
ators know,  but  where  there  is  compati- 
bility between  the  Federal  system  and 
Federal-State  system,  I  think  we  ought 
to  adopt  the  one  which  is  more  efficient. 
What  is  the  Federal  system  for  if  it  is 
not  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  the 
more  efficient  system? 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS      I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  any  event,  the 
standards  promulgated  must  meet  the 
Federal  standards  and  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  any 
State  can  do  the  job      Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Absolutely 

Mr.  PASTORE.  U  it  fails  in  any  way, 
the  Secretary  can.  ex  parte,  move  against 
any  State  and  bring  in  his  own  inspector. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 
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Let  me  complete  my  statement.  I  am 
not  unsophisticated  politically.  I  think 
there  are  times  when  It  is  the  duty  of 
**»the  minority  to  make  proposals  which 
will  help  the  majority  to  keep  its  "eye  on 
the  ball"  and  to  correct  errors.  I  do  not 
think  there  should  be  an  attitude  of 
merely  sweeping  things  under  the  rug, 
when  they  should  be  adopted,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  proposed  by  members  of 
the  minority.  I  think  If  members  of  the 
minority  offer  amendments  that  are 
good,  the  majority  ought  to  vote  for 
them,  and  not  oppose  them  merely  be- 
cause they  come  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  do  not  do  that,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  does  not  do  It.  either. 

My  amendment  is  a  deserving  change 
In  the  bill  that  I  think  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  offered  and  rejected  by 
the  committee.  The  unions  wanted  no 
State  inspections  at  all.  Then  we  took 
the  position  ihat  what  the  Senate 
adopted  on  March  26.  1966,  by  way  of  an 
inspection  program  for  the  coal  Industry 
was  also  sound  for  this  industry.  That 
is  what  Senator.s  vott-d  on  March  26 
when  the  Senate  adopted  the  coal  mine 
amendments. 

Under  the  bill  the  committee  brings 
out.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
authority  to  enter  into  agreements,  con- 
tracts, and  arrangements  with  States  for 
cooperative  programs  for  the  States  to 
administer  inspection  systems,  but  with 
the  very  important  check  of  the  right  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  go  into  the 
States  and  make  Inspections. 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  can 
make  inspections,  the  accident  rate  will 
grow.  It  is  good  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  able  to  make  inspections 
^nder  the  dual  .system,  because  it  has 
worked  so  well  in  the  coal  area. 

The  Senator  speaic.s  of  the  Federal  in- 
spectors. But  let  me  refer  to  page  436 
of  the  hearings: 

Experience  gained  over  the  past  24  years 
under  the  Federal  coal  mine  Inspection  pro- 
gram reveals  ihiit  an  in.spector  completes  an 
average  of  60  In.spectlun.s  per  year.  On  this 
basis,  a  force  of  85  Inspectors  would  make 
5.100  Ijispectlons  per  year  This  would 
mean  that  each  of  the  1  5r>o  underground 
mines  could  be  inspected  at  least  two  times 
a  year,  with  leeway  l'>  Inspect  recalcitrant 
operations  more  often  and  that  each  of  the 
800  larger  open-pit  mines  could  be  Inspected 
once  a  year  with  leeway  to  Inspect  recall- 
trant  open  cut  operations 

These  inspectors  cooperate  with  the 
State  inspectors  under  the  coal  mine 
arrangement. 

But  what  does  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings show?  It  shows  that  In  the  mining 
Industry,  there  are  many  States  with  ex- 
ceedingly low  standards.  "  The  proce- 
dure that  we  are  Lrrging  will  help  raise 
those  standards. 

Although  the  tmlons  did  not  want  any 
State  iivspection.  and  management 
wanted  only  State  inspection,  we  feel 
that  the  proposed  dual  inspection  Is 
highly  preventive  of  accidents.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  pointed  out  one 
difference  between  this  bill  and  the  coal 
mine  bill,  but  that  difference  will  not 
exist  after  today. 

Under  this  bill,  where  an  approved 
State  plan   exists,  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment does  not  go  in  without  offering  the 
State  the  right  to  come  in  to  join  them 
with  a  State  inspector,  so  that  any  con- 
troversy as  to  what  the  situation  is  will 
be  checked  by  the  State. 

The  oftly  time  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  go  in  without  a  State  inspec- 
tor is  when  there  is  some  imminent 
danger.  The  Federal  Government  should 
be  in  a  position  to  Inspect  on  its  own 
when  there  is  an  Imminent  danger.  If 
there  is  not  a  closeby  State  inspector,  then 
the  Federal  Government  can  go  in  alone. 
But  let  us  assume  that  subsequently 
the  State  says  there  is  not  an  imminent 
danger.  Although  the  Secretary's  nillng 
will  prevail  until  the  difference  is  re- 
solved, under  'the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act,  they  resort  to  the  Federal  dis- 
trict judge  in  the  area  to  appoint  a  third 
person  to  make  a  decision  on  the  facts. 
And  under  an  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  before  the  afternoon  is  over,  this 
bill  will  be  brought  on  all  fours  with  the 
coal  mine  bill. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  looking  at 
a  situation  here  in,  which  the  record  of 
the  hazards  and  the  injuries  lead  me  to 
believe  that  we  cannot  justify  turning 
enforcement  over  to  the  States  with  no 
compatible  concomitant  Federal  check 
by  way  of  an  inspection.  It  Is  this  so- 
called  dual  inspection  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  gives  us  the 
preventive  check  that  is  so  important 

I  close  by  saying  again,  as  I  said  in 
conmittee  and  have  stated  earlier  today, 
we  have  a  respon.sibility  to  exerci.se  those 
saftguards  legislatively  that  will  give  to 
the  workers  the  greatest  assurance  of  a 
preventive  system  that  will  stop  loss  of 
life  and  damage  to  limb.  We  have  a  pro- 
gram working  in  the  coal  mines  area. 
We  have  that  experience  to  rely  upon. 
The  same  argument  could  be  made  in 
regard  to  the  coal  mines,  Mr.  President, 
but  we  have  learned  the  advantage  of  the 
dual  check. 

It  does  not  follow,  as  some  of  the  pro- 
pcfnents  of  the  amendment  would  give  the 
impression,  that  dual  inspection  would 
lead  to  a  great  deal  of  duplication.  What 
happens  in  actual  practice  is  that  the 
State  inspectors  inspect  a  good  many 
mines  and  the  Federal  inspector  insi>ect 
a  good  many  mines,  but  not  always  the 
.same  mines.  Only  when  a  controversy 
develops,  or  the  allegation  is  made  that 
there  is  some  danger  in  a  particular  mine, 
will  the  Inspector  go  in  on  the  Imminent 
danger  theory  and  make  the  inspection 
without  a  Slate  inspector,  if  one  is  not 
available 

All  I  wish  to  say  as  I  close  is  that  if 
Senators  wish  to  vote  for  a  program 
which  has  worked,  if  they  wish  to  vote 
for  a  program  which  is  a  fair  compro- 
mise between  the  two  positions  in  this 
case — we  rejected  the  unions'  position 
and  we  rejected  management's  position, 
as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 
ably  supported  me  in  this  compromise 
and  who  comes  from  a  great  mining 
State,  will  tell  you — then  support  your 
committee  The  Javlts  amendment  was 
defeated  in  the  committee.  We  believe 
the  committee  has  performed  a  very 
worthwhile  service  in  preparing  the  bill 
which  we  offer. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  able  manager  of  this  legislation 
upon  the  clarity  of  his  explanation. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  Federal 
and  State  authorities  embodied  in  the 
legislation  here  proposed.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  partnership,  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is,  a  partnership  in  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents  In  the  hazardous  min- 
ing operations,  which  exist  not  only 
within  the  coal  mining  Industry,  but  in 
metallic  and  nonmetallic  mines  as  well. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Yorlj  know  that  this 
Is  a  matter  which  was  not  passed  over 
lightly  in  the  subcommittee  or  in  the  full 
committee.  It  was  clearly  and  ade- 
quately debated  And  I  repeat,  what 
the  bill  provides  is  a  partnenship,  and  in 
no  way  conflicts  the  Federal  and  the 
State  Governments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  much  of  the  Senate's  time, 
but  there  are  two  points  which  need  to  be 
made  clear.  One  is  that  the  amendment 
I  have  proposed  is  essentially  the  amend- 
ment which  was  enacted  in  the  House. 
except  that  the  House  bill  as  passed 
provided  for  judicial  review.  Here  the 
provision  for  judicial  review  has  been 
omitted,  to  buttress  the  Idea  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  complete  authority  in 
passing  on  State  plans. 

Second,  my  amendment  does  not  de- 
prive the  Secretary  of  authority  to  make 
spot  inspections.  It  .specifically  says,  at 
page  3,  lines  17  and  18,  that  the  Secre- 
tar>'  may  make  spot  Inspections. 

The  real  Issue  between  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  myself  is  the  que.stion 
of  autonomy,  where  autonomy  is  prac- 
tical and  will  fully  protect  the  objective 
of  the  Federal  law;  and  duality,  where 
duality.  In  my  judgment — and  I  have 
argued  that  to  the  Senate— is  duplication 
rather  than  duality. 

The  fine  word  ^'partnership"  cannot 
disguise  the  fact  that  it  is  duplication  In 
those  States  which  are  ready,  willinp.  and 
able  to  meet  their  responsibility ;  and,  in- 
deed, they  are  called  upon  for  a  higher 
standard,  even,  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  my  amendment.  As  I 
pointed  out,  they  must  have  the  people 
ready,  able,  and  willing  to  do  the  job 

I  t)elleve  the  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to.  Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.        vt 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ^-iU 
be  very  brief.  I  merely  wish  to  reply  to 
some  of  the  comments  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon. 

There  is  one  big  difference  between 
this  bill  and  the  coal  mine  safety  bill 
The  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  has  been  in 
effect  for  a  long  period  of  time.  This 
bill  has  never  been  iri  effect:  and  the  un- 
disputed testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee was  that  the  Interior  Department  did 
not  have  health  and  safety  standards  al- 
ready developed,  that  they  did  not  have 
inspection  procedures  already  developed, 
and  that  they  had  only  40  inspectors. 
So  I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  this  Is 
a  different  situation  than  exists  under 
the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.    I  think  that 
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we  should  agree  to  the  amendment,  and 
allow  those  States  which  are  able  to  make 
the  inspections  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  to  take  over  that 
role 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr.  Tyd- 
iNCS  in  the  chain  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  The  Chair  withdraws 
his  vote.  On  this  vote  the  Chair  has  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  WLs- 
consin  I  Mr.  Nelson!.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  wotild  vote  "nay."  If  the 
Chair  were,  at  liberty  to  vote,  he  would 
vote  "yea.*  The  Chair  withholds  his 
vote. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Bass!,  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  IMr. 
GoREl.  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Maine  tMr. 
MrsKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
iMr.  Nelson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georma  IMr.  Russell]  are  ab.sent  on 
official  business. 

I  a'i.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  is  ab.sent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  IMr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  !Mr. 
Rcssell),  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Harris]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  !Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Mirphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kan.sas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachu- 
setts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI  are  detained  on 
official  bu.slness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CurtisI,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
MtTRPHY],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Saltonstall],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea."  -^ 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  40, 
iwys  4 1 ,  as  follows : 

I  No.  110  Leg  1 
YEAS — 40 
Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Byrd  Va 

Case 

Cooper 

Ccitton 

Dlrkaen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 
Elender 
Krvin 
Pannln 


PonR 

Pa.itore 

Orlffln 

Pearson 

Hickenlooper 

Prouly 

Holland 

Robertson 

Hruska 

Scott 

Javlte 

Simpson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Smith 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Lauscbe 

Ttiurmor.d 

McClellan 

WiUlams.  Del 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N  Dak 

Miller 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Bartietl 

Bavh 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Clark 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Fuibnght 

Oruenlng 

Hart 


Base 

Brewster 

Carlson 

Curt  la 

Oore 

Harris 

H&rtlce 


NAYS — 41 

Haydeu 
Inouye 

Jackson 
Kennedy,  Mass 
Long,  Mo. 
Long.  Lb. 
Magn  u-son 
Mansflfld 
McCarthy 
McGee 
McOovern 
Metcall 
MondaJe 
Monronev 


Montoya 

Mors* 

Moss 

Neuberger 

Pell 

Pro  xm  ire 

Randolph 

RIbicolI 

Smathers 

Symington 

Wiiiiam.'.,  N.J 

Yar  borough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 19 

Hill  Russell.  Ga. 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Saltonstall 

Morton  Sparkman 

Murphy  Tower 

Muskle  Tydlngs 
Nelson 
Rtissell.  S.C. 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  line  13.  strike  out  "coal  or 
lignite"  and  substitute  "coal,  lignite,  gravel, 
or  sand". 

On  page  16.  line  20.  strike  out  "coal  or 
lignite"  and  substitute  "coal,  lignite,  gravel, 
or  sand". 

Mr.  FANNIN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

LIMITATION    ON    DEB.^TE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  possibility  of  a  consent 
agreement  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  1,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  .  Mr. 
DominickJ,  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request  which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  look 
upon  with  favor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  40  minutes  on  the 
pending  measure,  one-half  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  and  the 
other  half  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
dLstinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr.  COTTON  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  like  at  least  5  or  8 
minutes.   .; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  will  receive  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TvDiNGS  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  issd'ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  a  simple  one.  It  would  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  sand 
and  gravel  industry.  I  oCfered  the 
amendment  in  committee  and  it  was  dis- 
cussed extensively.  I  believe  that  a 
specific  exemption  in  the  law  should  be 
provided. 

The  sand  and  gravel  Industry  consists 
of  a  large  number  of  small  companies 


extracting  materials  from  loose  deposits 
by  digging  pits  which  are  generally 
shallow  m  nature.  Sand  and  gravel  is  a 
surface  mining  operation.  Undergroimd 
work  is  not  involved  and  explosives  are 
not  used.  Extraction  is  accomplished  by 
power  shovels,  cranes,  front-end  loaders, 
and  siniilar  eqmpment,  and.  on  occasion, 
dredges.  The  processing  operations  con- 
sist of  washing,  screening,  separation  of 
delete  no  tis  particles,  and,  to  some  extent, 
crushing  of  oversized  materials.  The 
market  for  these  materials  must  be  with- 
in close  proximity  to  the  operations,  gen- 
erally less  than  20  miles. 

In  1963,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
Bureau  of  Mines  figures  are  available, 
5.835  plants  in  the  United  States  were 
producing  commercial  sand  and  gravel 
Almost  60  percent  of  these  plants  pro- 
duced less  than  50.000  tons  of  materia] 
in  that  year.  The  average  plant  em- 
ployed only  seven  men.  In  other  words, 
the  industrj-  contams  no  large  individual 
plants  in  terms  of  personnel  exposed  to 
catastrophic  hazards. 

H.R  8989  calls  for  the  promulgation 
and  enforcement  of  safety  standards  for 
every  segment  of  the  mining  industrj". 
The  task  of  applying  these  safety  stand- 
ards to  the  sand  and  gravel  Industry 
would  be  a  difficult  one.  While  the  bill 
does  not  call  for  annual  Inspection  of 
sand  and  gravel  pits,  they  are  neverthe- 
less Included  in  the  application  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  bill  would  not 
improve  or  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  safety  conditloijs  in  the  sand  and 
gravel  industry,  which  must,  by  its  na- 
ture, be  regulated  from  a  State  or  local 
basis  Although  the  application  of  this 
proposed  legislation  is  limited  to  mines 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  under 
current  constitutional  interpretation, 
any  sand  and  gravel  producer  who  sells 
material  used  in  road  construction  would 
be  declared  to  be  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  although  there  arc  very  few 
producers  who  actually  ship  material 
across  State  lines  Practically  all  sand 
and  gravel  producers  sell  material  used 
In  road  construction.  Indeed,  many  road 
contractors,  and  State  and  loc«l  govern- 
ments as  well,  produce  .sand  and  gravel 
from  roadside  borrow  pit*  for  use  m  road 
construction. 

The  operations  of  a  sand  and  gravel 
producer  are  essentially  the  same  as  a 
road  contractor  or,  indeed,  any  construc- 
tion company  which  excavates  the  earth 
and  hauls  the  material  away  In  terms 
of  hazards,  therefore,  a  sand  and  gravel 
operation  is  more  akin  to  a  construction 
job  than  to  a  mining  operation.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  inappropriate  to  include  this 
industry  under  a  Federal  law  which  is 
designed  to  regulate  safety  in  the  mining 
industry.  It  is  best  regulated  by  existing 
State  and  local  codes  applicable  to  manu- 
facturing and  construction  operations 
which  contain  hazards  similar  to  those 
encoimtered  in  this  indtistr>'. 

Mr  President,  I  commend  the  Senators 
who  have  spoken  so  eloquently  this  after- 
noon on  safety.  We  all  have  the  same  ob- 
jective. The  question  is.  How  can  we 
achieve  the  greatest  safety  for  our 
workers? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr.  FANNIN  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  FANNIN  If  the  problem  is  con- 
tinuous inspections,  this  could  be  brought 
about  by  other  legislation.  In  many  In- 
stances, both  Federal  and  State  agencies 
are  Involved  In  the  operation  and  In  the 
control  of  sand  and  gravel  pits — the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  our  highway  de- 
partments, In  many  cases  local  govern- 
menta. 

If  the  desire  is  to  provide  continuous 
Inspections,  this  can  be  easily  accom- 
plished by  putting  safety  legislation  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  one  of  those  de- 
partments or  of  both  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Government 

No  one  wants  a  hit-or-miss  program. 
I  believe  that  the  sand  and  gravel  pits 
should  be  elimilnated  from  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  covered  under  other  leg- 
islation or  under  legislation  enacted  by 
the  States  or  the  local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  this  Is 
the  question:  How  can  we  best  carry 
through  a  safety  program? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes 

The  proposed  amendment  was  rejected 
by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. This  amendment  deals  with  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  the  safety  of 
workers  in  the  most  hazardous  industry 
next  to  underground  mining  In  this 
country.  The  dangers  of  sand  and  pit 
operations  are  clearly  established  by 
data  on  pages  130,  131,  211.  and  212  of 
the  hearings. 

I  call  attention  to  page  212.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  rate  of  injury  for  sand 
and  pit  operations  is  next  to  that  of  un- 
derground mining. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  bill  would 
require  an  army  of  Inspectors  to  inspect 
the  mines  covered  by  the  bill.  Including 
approximately  6.000  sand  and  gravel  pits. 
I  reiterate  that  the  bill  in  no  instance  re- 
quires the  inspection  of  sand  and  gravel 
pits.  It  only  requires  the  inspection  of 
underground  mines,  which  number  ap- 
proximately 1,500. 

The  Department  submitted  a  state- 
ment to  the  committee,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred a  few  moments  ago.  making  clear 
that  those  80  Inspectors  would  have  no 
difficulty  In  Inspecting  the  1.500  under- 
ground mines.  Additional  Inspectors 
would  be  required  with  respect  to  sand 
and  gravel  pits. 

However.  I  wish  to  point  to  the  agree- 
ment that  was  reached  in  committee  on 
what  was  known  as  the  Javlts  proposal. 
It  was  written  into  the  committee  report, 
because  we  agreed  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  we  should  put  language  in 
the  report  tJiat  would  make  clear  that 
the  Secretary  can  enter  Into  arrange- 
ments with  an  Irwlustry  that  shows  free- 
dom from  a  high  accident  rate.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  would  delete 
sand  and  gravel  pits  from  the  bill,  and 
claim  that  the  administration  cannot  ad- 
minister the  program. 

I  call  attention  to  the  two  largest 
States — California  and  New  York.  Both 
these  States  include  sand  and  gravel 
operations  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  their 
mine  safety  codes,  because  they  recognize 
the  hazards  of  the  sand  and  gravel  pits 


where  not  properly  supervised.  Most 
States  do  not  Include  these  operations. 

New  York  is  considered  a  leading  State 
in  coverage  of  sand  and  gravel  in  the 
country,  together  with  California.  Both 
States  are  leaders  in  providing  supervi- 
sion In  regard  to  this  Industry. 

The  following  appears  on  page  6  of  the 
report: 

The  committee  adopted  the  amendment 
authorlzmg  the  Secretary  to  decline  Jurisdic- 
tion over  certain  mining  operations  after  re- 
jecting several  amendments  offered  In  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  executive 
consideration  of  H.R.  8989  to  delete  entirely 
or  exempt  partially  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed 
stone  operations  The  committee  did  not 
agree  to  such  amendments  because  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  tp.  130  of  the  Senate  hear- 
Ini^si  and  mformatlon  In  certain  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  tables  (pp.  211  and  212  of  the 
Senate  hearing)  on  Injury  frequency  and 
severity  rate  conclusively  show  that  the  &;4nd 
and  gravel  Industry  Is  the  most  hazardous 
except  for  the  underground  coal  and  mineral 
mining    Industries 

I  Wish  to  tell  the  Senate  what  I  think 
will  happen  by  the  adoption  of  the  bill 
in  its  present  form.  You  will  find  the 
Industries  working  out  arrangements 
with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  that. will 
not  require  frequent  inspections.  But 
because  you  have  involved  the  industrj' 
which  is  second  in  the  Nation,  so  far  as 
hazards  from  the  standpoint  of  accidents 
are  concerned.  I  think  we  would  make  a 
great  mistake  by  adopting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  fMr. 
Fa.nnin  I .  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  know  whether  or  not  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  set  up  health  and  safety 
standards  and  inspection  procedures  for 
sand  and  gravel  mines? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  already  told  the 
Senator  that  as  soon  as  the  pending  bill 
is  adopted  we  have  the  assurance  there 
that  they  will  proceed  to  produce  health 
and  safety  standards.  They  have  already 
made  recommendations  to  State  agen- 
cies. At  the  present  time  they  do  not 
have  a  code  that  they  can  lay  before^s 
immediately. 

What  they  will  do  will  be  to  take  a 
good  many  of  the  recommendations  that 
they  previously  made  and  proceed  to  give 
us  a  code.     It  will  not  take  much  time. 

Mr.  IX)MINICK.  Then,  the  answer 
Is 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  bill  requires  that 
they  first  consult  with  the  advisory  com- 
mittees and  the  advisory  committees  in 
Arizona.  Oregon,  and  other  States  will 
confer  with  them  as  to  what  they  think 
will  be  a  fair  code  for  inspection. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Then,  the  answer  is 
that  they  have  been  consulting  with 
them  on  the  mines,  and  they  have  not 
had  a  code  there  for  20  years  or  more. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  they  have  a  great 
body  of  information  they  can  use  for  con- 
sultation, which  they  will  be  required  to 
do  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  MORSE      I  yield. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  note  that  section  3  cm 
page  17  states: 

Sec  3.  Each  mine  the  products  of  which 
regularly  enter  commerce,  or  the  operation* 
of  which  affect  commerce,  shall  be  subject 
to  this  Act. 

Is  that  Intended  as  an  exemption  of  the 
sand  pit  where  a  few  loads  may  be  sold 
or  loads  may  be  taken  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  owner? 

Mr  MORSE.     No;  it  Is  not 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Certainly,  that  Is  not 
done  regularly.  But  usually  when  sand 
Is  taken  from  somebody's  farm  pit  it  does 
not  affect  commerce  Frequently  it  is 
tAken  by  the  community  for  the  repair 
of  roads.  The  man  who  owns  the  pit 
may  t>e  giving  it  to  the  community 

Mr.  MORSE.  Counsel  advises  me  that 
there  are  court  decisions  which  make 
very  clear  that  the  pits  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator refers  are  covered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Every  little  farm  pit  is 
covered.  The  neighbors'  children  can 
stop  playing  In  the  sand  or  the  owTier  is 
liable  for  any  Injuries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Under  the  Ja\1ts 
amendment  and  the  language  in  the  bill 
the  Secretary  obviously  Ls  going  to  take 
Jurisdiction  over  this.  We  have  the 
provision  in  here  which  does  not  require 
him  to  take  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  he  take  jurisdic- 
tion after  an  accident  occurred? 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  would,  if  he  has  in- 
formation that  there  Is  a  dangerous 
situation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  is  not  a  situation  of  1.700  of 
those  establishments;  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  in  the  country. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  am  aware  of  that.  Any 
time  he  gets  evidence  that  there  Ls  an 
area  so  lax  in  safety  regulations,  he  can 
order  an  inspection. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  on  a  commercial 
enterprise.  I  am  speaking  of  the  small 
sandpit  where  it  is  customary  for  the 
neighbors  to  go  there  and  take  a  load  of 
sand 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
on  a  perfectly  private  operation?  That 
obviously  is  not  included. 

But  there  is  the  situation  where  there 
Is  a  sandpit  that  is  operated  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  where  there  is  employment 
of  a  few  people  to  work  in  that  sandpit. 
If  It  can  be  shown  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  to  inspect,  he  would 
have  the  power  to  Inspect. 

But  under  the  Ja\1ts  proposal  in  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  has  the  discretion  not 
to  bring  that  type  of  pit  under  his  Juris- 
diction. But  he  should  be  allowed  to  if 
he  finds  that  the  facts  warrant  the 
Inspection. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  once  owned  a  farm  that 
had  a  gravel  pit  on  it.  The  neighbors 
would  come  around  there  when  they 
wanted  sand  and  gravel  and  they  took  it. 
I  do  not  own  it  any  more  and  so  I  feel 
that  I  have  no  conflict  of  interest. 

However,  under  the  f>endlng  bill  would 
I  have  been  responsible  If  any  of  them 
or  their  children  came  there,  became 
bogged  down  In  the  sand,  and  smothered? 

Mr  MORSE.  In  my  opinion,  no.  I  do 
not  think  that  Is  covered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  owner  would  not  be 
responsible? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  covered  by  the 
lanfTuaMC  which  the  Senator  read. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  are  responsible  for 
nearly  everything  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  responsible.  It  has  to  be  a 
commercial  operation. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  wanted  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant for'  the  legislative  histoiT.  I  am 
glad  to  state  it.  It  has  to  be  a  business 
commercial  operation;  not  a  situation 
where  a  farmer  says  to  a  neight>or  who 
wants  gravel  to  put  in  his  barnyard,  "Go 
over  and  take  what  you  wain."  That 
farmer  is  not  liable.  ^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
It  would  only  be  the  commercial  enter- 
pri.sc  of  .sand  and  gravel. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  all  that  is 
covered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  should  be  covered  be- 
cause certainly  we  have  fatalities  every 
year  in  almost  every  community. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  the  legislative  his- 
tory show  that  If  it  is  noncommercial,  it 
IS  not  covered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  suppose  they  sell 
only  a  few  dollars  worth  a  year.  Would 
that  be  commercial? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  be  diminu- 
tive    Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fiom  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  has 
13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  F.\NNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  idea 
that  .sand  and  gravel  pits  on  the  surface 
are  mining  operations,  from  a  common 
sen.se   viewpoint,    is   almost   ridiculous. 

I  am  perfectly  ready  to  cast  my  vote 
for  a  bill  that  Is  reported  by  a  committee 
of  the  Senate  to  make  more  safe  the 
men  who  go  down  Into  the  mines  in 
this  country,  who  work  underground. 
and  v\ho  are  subject  from  time  t<5  time 
to  the  most  shocking  accidents,  Injury, 
and  loss  of  life. 

But  when  the  hand  of  the  Federal 
Government,  under  the  guise  of  mining 
legislation,  is  stretched  to  take  in  the 
operations  of  the  sand  and  gravel  pits 
of  this  country  it  does  violence  to  com- 
mon.sense. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fan- 
nin has  very  well  said  that  the  opera- 
tion of  sand  and  gravel  pits  is  much 
more  in  the  nature  of  roadbuilding  and 
similar  types  of  contract  work. 

There  may  be  and  undoubtedly  are 
repoits  of  injuries,  dangers,  airid  hazards. 
Dangers  and  hazards  exist  in  many  oc- 
cupations. But  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, unless  it  has  a  phobia  for  getting 
its  finger  into  every  single  pie  in  this 
countrj',  should  not  stretch  mining  legis- 
lation t-o  include  activities  that  are  ob- 
rtously  and  patently  not  true  mining 
operations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 


I  have  been  Informed  by  telephone 
from  my  own  State  this  afternoon  that 
most  of  those  accidents  which  have  oc- 
curred over  the  years  in  sand  and  gravel 
pits  have  occurred  in  pits  that  have  t>een 
abandoned ,  Children  have  played  in 
them,  landslides  have  occurred,  and  in- 
juries have  resulted.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  ascertain  the  exact,  number  of 
such  injuries.  But  I  do  know,  in  these 
circumstances,  that  there  could  be  no 
Federal  recourse.  The  bill  does  not 
provide,  and  we  coiild  not  expect,  effec- 
tive Federal  inspection.  To  do  so  would 
mean  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, in  Washington,  would  have  to 
establish  standards  for  sand  and  gravel 
operations.  To  establish  standards  for 
that  kind  of  operation  would  be  a  good 
deal  like  establishing  standards  for  con- 
trolling the  sands  of  the  sea. 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  roadbuild- 
ing opei-ations  know  that  they  open  a 
pit  in  a  certain  location  one  week,  3  weeks 
later  it  is  closed  and  another  one  opened 
4,  5,  6,  or  8  miles  down  the  highway. 
It  encourages  all  kinds  of  activities,  in- 
cluding those  of  farmers  who  sell  a  lim- 
ited amoimt  of  sand  and  gravel,  from 
time  to  time,  from  their  farms  to  local 
highway  departments  for  use  on  the 
roads. 

While  I  was  listening  to  the  debate,  I 
thumbed  through  the  record  of  the 
hearings.  I  always  try  to  be  cautious 
in  criticizing  or  characterizing  anyone, 
and  certainly  I  do  not  want  to  be  unjust 
to  individuals;  but  as  I  read  the  testi- 
mony of  members  of  tlie  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
about  the  last  people  in  the  world  I 
would  want  to  have  sit  down  in  Wash- 
ington and  dream  up  standards  to  be 
applied  to  the  ordinarj-  operations  of 
roadbuilding  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shiie.  Those  standards  could  not  be 
enforced.  They  would  not  be  inspected. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  without 
a  multitude  of  inspectors  and  it  is  not 
even  called  for  in  the  bill.  About  all 
they  would  accomplish  on  this  wotild  be 
that,  if  an  accident  occurred  and  a  civil 
suit  followed,  some  plaintiff's  lawyer 
would  come  into  court  with  some  stand- 
ards promulgated  in  Washington  and 
try  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case  of 
negligence  against  the  owner. 

Those  who  employ  these  people  In 
these  operations  are  insured.  Insurance 
companies  are  keenly  aware  of  the  haz- 
ards and  conduct  their  own  inspections. 
Contractors  are  aware  of  the  hazards 
and  they  are  aware  of  the  insurance 
rates  as  well.  They  also  have  some  milk 
of  human  kindness  and  solicitude  in 
their  minds  for  the  protection  of  em- 
ployees. Why,  then,  this  desire  to  reach 
into  every  nook  and  crevice  and  drag 
sand  and  gravel  into  this  so-called  min- 
ing bill. 

To  me,  it  seems  not  only  Illogical  and 
inconsistent  but  also  very  much  of  an  in- 
justice. It  would  lead  to  careless  super- 
vision In  establishing  standards  which, 
in  turn,  would  be  dangeroiis. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  further  I  should  like  to  make  a 


short  statement  In  regard  to  some  statis- 
tical Information. 

Permit  me  to  state  that  statistics  have 
been  quoted  which  I  believe  to  be  mis- 
leading. Not  that  they  are  not  correct 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  record,  but  I 
would  say  that  road  equipment  and 
truck  equipment  has  perhaps  caused 
most  of  the  Injuries  which  have  been  in- 
volved. Therefore.  I  would  say  that  we 
cannot  control  this  trucking  equipment 
under  the  mine  safety  bill,  but  it  can  be 
controlled  under  a  highway  safety  bill, 
or  an  industi-y  control  bill,  where  an  in- 
dustrial commission  or  tiie  agencies  of 
the  highway  department  in  a  State 
would  have  control. 

I  believe  it  io  Important  to  realize  tiiat 
we  are  not  going  to  accomplish  our  ob- 
jective in  this  regard. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  apol- 
ogize for  keeping  him  waitirig. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior himself,  in  administering  the 
mining  laws  of  this  country  over  which 
he  exercises  jurisdiction,  has  taken  the 
position  that  sand  and  gravel  is  not 
locatable  under  the  mining  laws? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  adding  that 
sterling  point  to  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  amendment,  and  I 
hope  that  in  the  interest  of  justice  and 
commonsense  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) . 
Five  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? \, 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  dirt  mining  covered 
by  this  bill?  ..It  Is  my  understanding  that 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  FANNIN  I  do  not  think  so.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  from  the  word- 
ing in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  whether 
earth  Is  covered  by  this  bill?  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  be  good  enough  to 
respond  to  my  question  as  to  whether 
earth  removal  is  covered  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  it  comes  under  the 
definition  of  sand  and  gravel  pits.  It  Is 
covered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  talking  about 
sand  and  gravel.    I  am  talking  about^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  the  bill  Is 
talking  about,  not  earth  removal. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  talking  about  dirt, 
whether  dirt  is  covered  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Earth  is  neither  sand 
nor  gravel. 

Mr,  MILLER.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  bring  out.  If  the  bill  does  not  cover 
It,  I  am  wondering  why  it  covers  sand 
and  gravel,  because  the  operations  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  dirt  for 
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fllllns?  on  highway  constructions  and 
other  types  of  pubhc  works  are  identical. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  perfectly  in  order. 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President,  further 
on  that  subject 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield?  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  have  any  time 
left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  OreKon  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining,'. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Could  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  yield  most  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
but  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  is  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  MORSE  As  long  a  time  as  it 
takes  him  to  ask  his  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  wanted  to  find  out 
whether  such  operations  as  borrow  pits 
along  the  side  of  a  road's  right-of-way 
being  constructed  by  a  contractor  are 
covered  by  the  bill  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  now  handling. 

Mr  MORSE  'We  discussed  that  point 
at  considerable  length  In  the  committee. 
That  Is  not.  at  present,  involved  in  the 
Javits  amendment  and  is  covered  by  the 
language  I  cited  on  page  7,  as  follows: 

III  the  e.xperlence  of  some  members  of  the 
committee,  many  sand  and  gravel  pits  and 
comparable  crushed  .stone  operations  operate 
for  a  .short  period  of  time,  often  with  respect 
to  a  particular  Job  .such  as  highway  construc- 
tion In  these  siTuations  the  Secretary  Is 
expected  to  consider  carefully  whether  his 
authority  to  decline  Jurisdiction  should  be 
exercised.  He  would  be  expected  to  exercise 
his  authority  to  decline  Jurisdiction  if  the 
safety  experience  warranted  It  The  com- 
mittee would  expect  the  Secretary  to  give 
controlling  weight  m  the  evidence  of  hazard 
in  such  operations  m  determining  whether 
Jurisdiction  should  be  exercised. 

This  Is  the  area  in  which  the  great 
contribution  to  accidents  comes  from. 
But  we  are  dealing  with  the  sand  and 
gravel  Industry  They  rate  second  to 
underground  mliung  in  this  country  In 
accidents  and  hazards.  Let  me  say  re- 
spectfully that  the  record  does  not  show 
that  most  of  these  accidents  are  caused 
by  trucks.  They  are  third  in  the  cause 
of  accidents  within  .sand  and  gravel 
pits — others  are  cave-ins.  improper  tim- 
bering—a great  many  of  these  sand  and 
gravel  type  pits  have  to  be  timbered  for 
protection  and  there  Is  great  laxity  on 
the  part  of  some  companies  to  protect 
them.  That  is  why  in  California  and  New 
York  they  have  the  best  recognized 
safety  code  procedure  in  the  country. 
They  have  Included  sand  and  gravel  for 
years,  and  that  is  why  it  has  been  helpful 
in  those  two  States  in  bringing  them  far 
below  the  average  of  accidents  in  this 
industry  In  other  States, 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  t^  hold  that  the  bill 
does  cover  the  operations  which  I  have 
described  ? 

Mr.  MORSE  As  long  as  it  is  com- 
mercial sand  and  gravel.  We  think  that 
Is  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  Javits 
language.     But  suppose  there  is  a  con- 


tractor who  has  a  terrible  record  of  acci- 
dents and  he  has  sand  and  gravel  pits  on 
his  road  construction.  He  should  be 
covered.  He  should  be  inspected  as  he 
establishes  sand  and  gravel  pits  along 
the  highways.  But  If  he  has  got  a  good 
record,  he  is  not  going  to  be  covered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  State  happens  to 
be  in  large  part  flat,  for  mile  aft^r  mile 
after  mile,  where  there  would  be  required 
an  excavation  on  each  side  of  the  road 
and  borrow  pits  every  quarter  of  a  mile 
In  order  to  get  the  necessary  gi-ade 
material.  It  seems  to  me  unreasonable 
to  cover  that  kind  of  operation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able if  the  Secretary  insisted  on  it.  but  I 
do  not  think  that  is  probable. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
vitally  interested  in  the  .safety  of  the 
workers,  but  I  think  it  can  better  be  ob- 
tained by  other  means  than  through  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  or  under  this  legislation. 

We  know  that  commercial  enterprises, 
companies  working  with  the  industry, 
are  interested  in  safety  from  the  stand- 
point not  only  of  their  workers  but  also 
from  their  own  standpoint.  But  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  especially  in  the 
area  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland), 
does  have  jurisdiction  and  responsibility, 
and  I  believe  it  and  the  highway  depart- 
ments can  best  cover  that  particular 
area  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be 
highly  desirable,  if  we  are  to  have  addi- 
tional safety  legislation,  to  have  it  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  departments 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  Pi-p.sident,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  i  Mr.  Metc.alfI.  but  before  I  do 
so  let  me  comment  that  an  insurance 
policy  does  not  bring  a  person  back  to  life 
or  replace  a  lost  limb.  We  have  to  have 
safety  standards,  and  there  must  be 
sound  .safety  measures. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say  my  point  is 
that  it  would  be  better  dene  by  turnini; 
It  over  to  the  highway  departments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  would  inspect  if 
there  was  a  bad  accident  rate.  If  there 
was  not,  the  inspector  would  not  inspect. 

Mr.  FANNIN  The  point  is  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  should  be  in- 
volved in  this  procedure.  This  is  its  daily 
activity.  An  inspector  of  underground 
mines  is  not  qualified  for  this  type  of 
inspection. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN      I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  An  insurance  policy 
does  not  bring  a  person  tjack  to  life. 
but  an  Insurance  policy  does  make  it 
possible  for  the  inspector  to  see  what  is 
going  on.  and  that  would  be  more  than 
what  would  be  done  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said  that  New  York  and  Cal- 
ifornia have  their  own  safety  laws.  In- 
cluding sand  and  gravel  pits.  How  many 
other  States  have  laws  of  their  own' 

Mr.  MORSE  Very  few.  All  the  more 
reason  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  people  there  to  inspect  to 
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prevent  injuries,  when  this  is  the  second 
most  hazardous  activity 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  department  of  highways 
give  protection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  not  under  the  code 
developed  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  reply  to  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  .said.  He  argues  that  only  the 
the  U.S.  Congress  knows  what  is  sound 
and  that  the  other  48-State  legislatures 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  Senators 
own  comment.  That  is  the  Senator's 
fallacious  deduction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  a  correct  de- 
duction 

Mr.  MORSE.  According  to  the  Sena- 
tor's own  sights.  The  Senator  is  blind, 
though. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  over- 
intelligent. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  iMr.  Metc.alfI 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  go  over  some  of  the  statistics  to  re- 
mind Senators  that  this  is  the  second 
most  hazardous  indu.stry.  Tlie.se  statis- 
tics are  not  statistics  of  children  playing 
around  in  pits.  They  are  not  statistics 
of  boys  playin.£;  around  abandoned  pits 
These  statistics  are  from  page  133  of  the 
hearings,  statistics  showing  required  in- 
jury reports. 

Handling  materials  was  the  mast  fre- 
quent cause  of  injuries.  Handling  of 
materials  covered  certain  siJeciflcations. 
such  as  conveyor  belts,  and  .so  forth 

The  second  most  important  cause  of 
Injuries  was  slips  or  falls  of  persons. 

The  third  most  frequent  cause  wa^ 
haulage,  but  not  necessarily  within  the 
-sand  and  gravel  pit  itself.  These  are 
standard  operations  within  and  around 
the  pit.  They  would  be  comparable  to 
the  same  sort  of  operation  a,^  open  pit 
mlriing. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Arl/^ona.  as  a 
former  Governor,  is  also  concvmed  with 
mine  safety,  and  is  concerned  with  mine 
safety  at  all  levels.  Certainly  he  is  con- 
cerned with  ojjen  pit  operations  which 
are  common  in  his  State  and  mine 

The  statistics  I  have  referred  to  relate 
to  gravel  and  sand  pits. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1  has  pointed  out  the  Secretary  is 
permitted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
respect  to  operations  of  these  activities 
and  borrow  pits  along  the  road  and  per- 
mit continued  highway  inspections,  but 
the  operations  of  conveyor  belts  and  huge 
machinery  within  the  mines  are  the 
kinds  of  activities  that  have  caused  the 
large  number  of  accidents  that  we  are 
trying  to  prevent. 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  METCALF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  recogmze  the  need  for 
safety  in  those  instances.  I  merely  say 
this  IS  not  the  place  for  legislating  for 
such  .safety.  It  should  be  done  by  other 
departments.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  is  one.  There  will  be  a  safety  bill 
coming  up  tomorrow.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  better  safety  program  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
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Mr  METCALF.  This  is  certainly 
analocous  to  open  pit  mining  In  New 
York  there  are  70  inspectors  for  mine 
operations,  and  only  5  of  them  qualify 
for  df'i'P  underground  inspections.  The 
other  65  are  for  operations  of  this  kind. 
sand  and  gravel  ojx-n  pits,  and  highway 
u'l.specMon  In  the  two  States  that  have 
the  bo.«t  safety  program,  they  have 
adopted  the  same  procedure  we  have 
adopted  in  the  bill  to  provide  for  safety 
nispi'Ction  for  oj^en  mining  and  gravel 
and  ."^and  pits,  as  well  as  for  under- 
eround  mines. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
'the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.    I  yield 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  will  the  Secre- 
tar>'  in  this  particular  case  exempt  cer- 
tain pravel  pits?  Will  he  enter  into  an 
a-'ranpemrnt  with  State  authorities,  or 
IS  it  required  in  every  situation  that 
either  he  or  a  contractor  should  come  to 
Washington  and  work  out  that  exemp- 
tion t* 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  does  not  mean 
that  in  every  in:-,tance  he  would  have 
to  eomc  to  Washington  to  negotiate  a 
contract  or  arrangement.  I  read  from 
page  17  of  the  bill; 

The  Secretary  may.  by  published  rules 
.adopted  pursuant  to  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  decline  to  assert  Jurisdiction 
under  this  Act  over  any  class  or  category 
of  mines  where.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
*.ary.  either  tlie  effect  of  the  operations  of 
such  mines  on  commerce  Is  not  sufficiently 
substantial  to  warrant  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  under  this  Act,  or  such  exer- 
cise of  Jurisdiction  would  impair  the  ef- 
fective overall  realization  of  the  objectives  of 
'.his   Act 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  otlier  words,  is  it 
fair  to  assume  he  would  assume  jurisdic- 
tion only  m  large  operations? 

Mr  METCALF.  From  large  opera- 
tions, he  would  exempt  the  categories 
.•nentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Flonda 
Jrum  i-eeular  inspections.  Necessarily 
he  would  have  to.  because  of  the  limita- 
tion of  tlie  number  of  inspectors  put  on. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  lime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  aijreemg  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  On  this  ques- 
tion, tlic  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  rafter  having  voted 
in  the  negative  > .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  IMr. 
Nelson  I.  who  is  ab.sent  on  official  busi- 
ne.ss  by  leave  and  order  the  Senate  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  ■nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore.  I 
'ithhold  my  vote. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr 
Bass!,  the  Seiiator  from  Tennes.see  (Mr. 
G«REl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Haydeni.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
■Mr  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  iMr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  fMr.  MuskieI.  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson),  and  the 


Senator  from  Georgia  fMr.  Russell! 
are  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maiyland  (Mr.  Brewster]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  HarbisI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  fMr.  HartkeI.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  fMr  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs  NecbergerI. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Russell  1.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Smathers].  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman]  are  necessar- 
ily absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  fMr.  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  fMr  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Saltonstall]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  IMr.  Murphy  1.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr  Sal- 
tonstall], arjd  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  I  Mr.  Carl- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea  "  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  armoimced — yeas  35. 
nays  42,  as  follows; 

[No.   Ill  Leg.] 
YEAS — 35 


Alloit 

Elrvln 

Miller 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Bible 

Fong 

Prouiy 

Hoggs 

Grlffln 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Hlckenlooper 

Scott 

Church 

Holland 

Smipson 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Kuchel 

Williams.  Del. 

Eastland 

Lausche           i 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

McClellan 
NAYS— 42 

Aiken 

Inouye 

Morse 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Javits 

Pastc-e 

Bavh 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Long.  Mo 

Pell 

Byrd,  Vu 

Long.  liS 

Proxmlre 

Bv'd.  W    Va 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

CB.se 

McCarthy 

Ribicofl 

Clark 

McGee 

Smith 

Dodd 

McGovern 

S>Tnington 

DcuKla." 

Mclntyre 

Tvdmgs 

Fulbright 

.Mftcail 

Wlillam.s,  N.J. 

Oruenlng 

MondaJe 

Yarbo  rough 

Hart 

Mo::roney 

Your.g.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Bass 

Hlil 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Russell.  SC. 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Russell.  Oa. 

CxirfiR 

Montoya 

Saltonstall 

CJore 

Morton 

Smathers 

Harris 

Murphy 

Sparkman 

Hartke 

Mu.'-kle 

Tower 

Hayden 

Nelson 

9o  Mr    Fannin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  thai  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  MORSE     Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  in  this  situation. 
People  have  come  to  me  and  asked  if  I 
was  going  to  ask  for  any  more  rollcall 
voles.  I  said  I  was  not  going  to  ask  for 
any  more  rollcall  votes.  The  ma.iority 
leader  was  one  of  those  who  asked  me. 
I  have  been  advised  by  the  minority 
leader— and  I  can  be  corrected  if  I  am 
wrong — that  some  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  asked  for  a  rollcall 
vote  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  that  I 
am  walking  out  on  my  word.  As  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill.  I  was  not 
going  to  a,sk  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
final  passage  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
think  that  I  am  walking  out  on  my  word. 

Mr.  JA'^TITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ^ 

Mr  MORSE     I  yield 

Mr.  JA\TTS  Mr  President,  it  was  my 
thought  that  we  could  go  forward  with- 
out a  rollcall  vote.  I  am  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader.  However,  there  is  a  re- 
quest on  this  side  for  a  rollcall  vote,  and 
as  the  Senate  honors  tho.se  requests.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.    MORSE      Mr    President     I   send 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
senior   Senator   from    New   York    ^Mr 
.TavitsI.  an  amendment  on  which  I  shall 
not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  b^  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rei~ord 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  between  lines  10  and  11,  In- 
sert the  following  subsection 

"(e)(1)  If  an  order  is  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  a  State 
inspector  did  not  participate  in  the  inspec- 
tion on  which  such  order  Is  based,  the  duly 
authorized  representative  of  the  .Secretaj^ 
who  issued  the  order  shall  notify  the  State 
mine  inspection  or  safety  aeency  immedi- 
ately, but  not  later  than  24  iiourt  after  the 
issuance  of  euch  order,  that  such  order  has 
been  issued.  Following  such  order  the  op- 
erator of  the  mine  may  Itrimediately  request 
the  Stat*  mine  Inspection  or  safety  agency 
to  assign  a  State  inspector  to  Inspect  the 
mine.  The  Statue  agency  shall  then  promptly 
assign  a  State  Inspector  to  inspect  the  mire 
affected  by  such  order  and  file  an  inspection 
rejxjrt  with  the  Secretary  and  the  State 
agency  The  order  of  the  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary  shall  remain 
in  effect,  but  shall  Immediately  be  subject 
to  review  as  provided  in  this  section. 

'■i2»  No  order  shall  be  ma.de  pursuant  to 
subsection    (b)    of   this  section   with   respect 
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to  a  mine  In  a  State  in  which  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  16(b)  Is  In  effect 
unleaa  a  State  Inspector  participated  In  the 
Inspection  on  which  such  order  Is  based  and 
concurs  in  such  order,  or  an  independent 
Inspector  appointed  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  concurs  In  such  order.  If 
the  Slate  Inspector  does  not  concur  In  such 
order,  the  operaUjr  of  the  mine,  the  duly 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
Who  proposes  to  make  such  order,  or  the 
State  inspector  may  apply,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  completion  of  the  In- 
spection Involved,  for  the  appointment  of 
an  Independent  Inspector  under  (paragraph 
(3).  Within  five  days  after  the  date  of  his 
appointment,  the  independent  inspector 
shall  Inspect  the  mine  The  representative 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  State  Inspector  shall 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  accompany  the 
Independent  inspector  during  such  Inspec- 
tion If,  after  such  Inspection  Is  completed, 
either  the  Independent  inspector  or  the 
State  Inspector  concurs  In  the  order.  It  shall 
b«  Issued. 

■■(3)  Wlthlh  five  days  after  the  Sate  of  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  chief  judge  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district  In 
which  the  mine  Involved  Is  located  (or  In 
his  absence,  the  clerk  of  such  court)  shall  ap- 
point a  graduate  engineer  with  experience  In 
the  type  of  mining  Involved  to  serve  as  an 
Independent  Inspector  under  this  subsec- 
tion Each  Independent  Inspector  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
•50  for  each  day  of  actual  service  (Including 
each  day  he  is  traveling  on  official  business) 
and  shaii,  notwithstanding  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Act  of  1949.  be  fully  reimbursed  for 
traveling,  subsistence,  and  related  expenses." 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  can  ex- 
plain the  amendment  very  quickly.  The 
amendment  provides  that  when  the  Sec- 
retary orders  an  inspection  because  of  an 
Imminent  danger,  and  there  is  no  State 
inspector  to  go  with  him,  the  inspection 
may  be  made.  If  an  imminent  danger  is 
found  to  exist,  the  Secretary  Issues  cer- 
tain orders  for  safety  precautions.  If  the 
State  disputes  that  question  of  fact,  the 
bill  does  not  provide  for  a  procedure  to 
breaic  the  deadlock  as  does  the  mine 
safety  bUl. 

The  mine  safety  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  in  such  a  situation  the  Federal 
district  judge  at  the  location  of  the  mine 
will  appoint  a  third  person  to  make  the 
determining  declsiof>ias  to  whether  there 
Is  an  imminent  danger. 

All  that  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  have  done  Is  to  take  the  lan- 
guage on  this  procedural  matter  out  of 
the  mine  safety  bill  and  include  it  in  the 
pending  bill 

We  think  that  it  greatly  strengthens 
the  bill. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE      I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  the  rea- 
son for  doing  this  is  so  that  we  might 
offer  the  complete  matter  to  a  confer- 
ence committee  The  Senate  version  is 
not  complete.  It  does  not  contain  the 
coal  mine  safety  version. 

I  am  not  confident  that  our  view  will 
prevail,  but  as  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee.  I  will  honestly  do  my 
best  to  sustain  the  views  of  the  Senate. 
We  must  have  the  complete  version  in- 
corporated In  the  bill. 


The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  DOMDifcK.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  vote,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
comments.  As  I  said  earlier  In  the  de- 
bate, the  State  of  Colorado  has  been  the 
leader  in  mine  safety. 

If  the  pending  measure  Is  enacted  into 
law,  all  the  work  that  Colorado  has  ex- 
pended in  becoming  the  leading  State  in 
mine  safety  will  be  thrown  out  the 
window. 

There  will  be  no  opportunity  for  the 
State  to  go  forward  under  its  own  in- 
spection procedures  and  its  own  plan 
will  be  knocked  out  by  the  pending  bill. 
The  Federal  Government  would  take 
over. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  has 
happened  under  the  measures  enacted 
into  law  by  the  majority  party.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  in  enacting  the  poverty 
program  into  law  we  knocked  out  the 
veto  right  of  the  Governor  thus  taking 
away  the  Governor's  responsibility  in 
that  matter. 

We  have  witnessed  case  after  case  of 
this.  It  was  even  tried  In  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  In  which  field  Colorado  once 
again  had  been  In  the  forefront  of  the 
field.  We  had  passed  all  these  laws,  and 
yet  the  Federal  Government  was  going 
to  take  over  until  our  minority  leader 
was  able  to  get  the  Senate  to  agree  to 
an  amendment  to  cure  that  situation. 

In  all  humility,  I  ask  what  possible  in- 
centive there  is  for  State  governments  to 
become  better  qualified  and  to  try  to 
move  forward  in  such  an  important  field 
if  every  time  one  or  two  States  do  not 
follow  a  course  of  procedure,  we  come  in 
and  pass  a  Federal  law  whlcli  supersedes 
everythlns?  which  is  going  on  in  the  en- 
lightened State. 

We  have  been  working  in  this  mine 
field  for  many  years  As  I  said,  our 
code  in  many  instances  has  been  the 
basis  for  much  of  the  education  and 
assistance  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
given  to  other  States. 

I  suggest  that  perhaps  we  ought  to 
look  to  see  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  If 
we  are  trying  to  retain  any  kind  of  a 
Federal  system,  I  cannot  see  the  ration- 
ale for  saying  that  those  States  which 
have  performed  their  functions  and  pro- 
vided the  services  that  the  people  are 
asking  for  should  also  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  Federal  Government  because 
some  of  the  other  State  governments 
have  not  adequately  performed  their 
functions 

Unanimity  for  the  sake  of  unanimity 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  raise  iip  the 
ones  that  are  below.  ' 


I  ask  Senators,  What  are  we  doing 
here?  We  are  asked  to  pass  a  bill  in 
the  holy  name  of  safety.  Those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  bill  will  be  attacked  in 
the  next  election  because  we  are  not  in 
favor  of  safety.  How  ridiculous  can  we 
get?  All  Senators  are  in  favor  of  safety. 
We  are  being  asked  to  pass  a  bill  which 
will  federalize  this  system.  We  are  being 
asked  to  do  so  at  a  time  when  the  very 
department  which  would  be  responsible 
does  not  have  the  safety  codes  and  does 
not  have  the  inspection  procedures  set 
up.  It  has  only  40  qualified  people,  by 
their  own  testimony,  and  3  years  of 
training  would  be  required  to  increase 
their  number  to  85.  In  the  States  at 
present  are  a  minimum  of  202  inspectors 
However,  there  is  no  percentage  in  poing 
forward  that  way,  because  there  i.s  no 
percentage  in  having  a  State  mining 
agency,  really. 

We  are  being  asked.  In  the  name  of 
safety,  to  put  something  into  effect,  with 
no  programs,  no  plans,  and  no  inspectors. 
We  are  asked  to  do  it  in  the  name  of 
safety. 

I  say,  in  all  humility,  that  by  dovra. 
grading  the  very  agencies  which  have  ac- 
complished the  most  in  the  safety  field, 
we  are  not  aiding  safety;  we  are  hurting 
the  miners,  we  are  hurting  the  Slates, 
and  we  are  violating,  in  my  opinion,  the 
fundamental  concept  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remark.s  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado, 

This  is  another  evidence  of  the  head- 
on,  headlong  rush  into  Federal  control 
of  anything  and  everything.  It  is  high 
time  for  the  Senate  to  do  something 
about  it  and  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  shal! 
not  repeat  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado,  although  I  am 
impressed  by  them. 

For  a  long  period.  I  have  seen  a  situa- 
tion developing  in  this  Congre.ss  in  which, 
again  and  again,  Meml>ers  are  placed  in 
the  position  of  voting  aeainst  education, 
of  voting  against  health,  of  votins  against 
.safety,  unless  they  are  prepared  to 
knuckle  under  and  submit  Ui  measures 
placing  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  Its  a.trencies 
autocratic  powers  which  are  entirely  re- 
pugnant to  the  fundamental  rules  of  this 
Republic. 

I  have  no  intention,  and  never  have 
had  an  intention,  as  an  eastern  Senator, 
comin;,'  from  a  State  which  now  has  little 
if  any  mining,  of  casting  a  vote  a^-'ainsta 
mining  safety  bill  brought  in  by  a  com- 
mittee which  has  considered  it  But  this 
is  not  a  mining  bill 

I  shall  not  be  bludgeoned  by  any  con- 
siderations of  political  consequences,  of 
what  ^someone  may  say  or  think,  into 
voting  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  bunch 
of  Federal  bureaucrats  the  power  to 
harass  and  oppress  the  small  business 
people  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
and  to  increase  the  costs  of  our  highway 
construction,  by  a  bill  which  extends  to 
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a  subject  that  Is  no  more  associated  with 
mining  than  It  is  with  cutting  timber. 

When  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinKuished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  1  was  rejected,  an  amendment 
that  would  have  divorced  from  the  bill 
an  activity  that  certainly  is  not  mining — 
ihe  matter  of  sand  and  gravel  operations 
by  small  operators  along  the  highways 
and  byways  of  this  country — I  resolved 
that  I  am  here  to  represent  a  State,  and 
I  shall  represent  it  with  principle  and 
conviction.  I  shall  not  be  intimidated 
into  voting  for  a  measure  simply  because 
it  is  a  .so-called  safety  bill.  I  shall  not 
allow  my  State  to  be  trampled  on. 

A,s  I  said  before,  when  the  amendment 
»a.s  beint:  discussed  I  have  been  reading 
the  testimony  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  before  the  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  like  to  .say  this,  but  in  20 
years  m  Congress,  I  have  never  read  such 
uninformed  testimony.  It  may  have 
sounded  better  than  it  read.  But  if  those 
spoke.'-mtn  are  competent  to  step  into 
ever>-  State  in  the  Union,  lay  down  stand- 
ard.<  and  disregard  the  State  or  override 
the  State  or  compel  the  State  to  accept 
the  Secretary's  standards,  then  God  help 
this  Republic. 

I  rcurcl  exceedingly  that  I  must  vote 
against  a  mining  bill  designed  and 
promuluated  as  a  mining  safety  bill. 
V^Tiat  I  have  said  does  not  constitute  the 
slightest  reflection  on  the  able  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  Senators  who 
.have  managed  the  bill,  of  whase  complete 
sincei-ity  I  am  aware. 

The  protwsed  legislation  represents  a 
trend,  and  either  we  opix>se  it  or  we  sur- 
render a  principle  that  is  ven,-  dear.  For 
that  reason,  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  join  the  distln- 
puLshod  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
distincuished  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
whom  I  know  have  the  highest  retard  for 
safely,  in  voting  against  this  so-called 
mining  safety  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
«ith  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  with  the  others  who 
have  sixiken  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

This  is  not  an  easy  decision  for  me  to 
make,  because  if  I  am  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  there  will  be  those  who  will 
use  this  in  the  election. 

I  am  as  aware  as  aityone  else,  of  the 
need  for  safety  but  I  also  know  that  Colo- 
rado tia.s  been  in  the  forefront  of  hard- 
rock  mining  in  this  country,  almost  since 
this  countr>-  has  existed.  I  also  know 
that  our  standards  of  safety  and  inspec- 
tion are  far  ahead  of  anything  we  can  ex- 
pect to  receive  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  many,  many  years.  It  Is  a  func- 
tion under  the  police  powers  of  the  State, 
one  which  the  State  should  exercise,  and 
'■^e  are  only  dragging  it  In  the  back  door. 
through  a  supposed  extension  of  part  of 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

According  to  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  MorseI  who  managed 
">e  bill  this  afternoon,  this  leaves  a  dual 
respfjn.slbility.  These  were  the  words  he 
';ised.  Mr.  President,  a  dual  resix)nsibil- 
ity  means  no  responsibility. 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  comments  of 
«e  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Mines  of  the 


State  of  Colorado     I  quote  from  page  36 
of  the  report: 

Mr.  G.  A.  Franz,  Jr.,  deputy  commissioner 
at'  mines  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  summa- 
rized his  concern  over  this  legislation  as  fol- 
lows : 

First,  may  we  state  tliat  we  hold  the  high- 
est regard  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  U.S  Bureau  of  Mines  and  have  en- 
Joyed  excellent  cooperation  between  the  Colo- 
rado Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

■We  maintain  that  dual  Inspection  in 
States  that  are  properly  equipped  to  do  their 
own  Inspecting  will  result  in  a  contempt  for 
both  organizations  and  severely  Interfere 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  under 
single  Inspection  "  (hearing  record,  p   388) 

I  am  convinced  that  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado has  led  the  way  and  has  supplied 
the  standards  for  safety  in  mines,  hard 
rock  mines.  I  cannot  abrogate  to  the 
Federal  Government  a  job  which  it  is  our 
duty,  as  citizens,  to  do  in  Colorado,  and 
which  without  question  we  have  done 
well. 

A  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, a  member  of  another  party,  fore- 
saw this,  and  inserted  in  the  bill  pro- 
visions which  would  be  acceptable  to  me 
when  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
is  to  substitute  an  inspection  system  with 
no  standards,  with  only  a  handful  of  in- 
spectors, and  no  real  experience  for  sys- 
tems that  have  standards,  have  hundreds 
of  inspectors,  and  have  a  wealth  of  ex- 
{jeiiences.  How  does  this  help  mine 
safety?  It  does  not  help  mine  safety; 
it  hurts  it  The  amendment  inserted  in 
the  bill  In  the  other  body  by  Mr.  Aspinall 
corrected  this  deficiency,  but  that 
amendment  has  been  deleted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  am  sure  that  that  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative is  no  more  interested  in  tear- 
ing down  the  standards  of  safety  than 
Is  my  colleague,  or  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  in 
whose  State  there  is  also  considerable 
hard  rock  mining,  or  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cot- 
ton!, or  many  others. 

For  that  reason,  and  for  that  reason 
alone,  I  cannot  accept  this  measure  in 
its  present  form.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  within  its  power  today  to  adopt 
an  amendment  which  would  have  en- 
abled us  to  pass  a  better  bill,  one  which 
I  think  would  have  promoted  safety 
rather  than  causing  its  deterioration,  as 
this  bill  will  cause  in  the  States  which 
already  have  good  mining  inspection  sys- 
tems. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill. 

•  At  this  point  Mr.  Pell  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
moment  I  thought  there  would  be  an 
overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill 
and  Lliat,  therefore.  I  might  as  well  yield 
^nd  Ro  along  with  the  mob — I  should  say 
•go  along  with  the  majority" — to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  thinking  of  the 
Senate.  But  upon  reflection  I  decided 
that  to  do  so,  I  would  have  to  abandon 
my  honest  thinking  and  the  dictates  of 
my  reasoning. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  those  who  are 
supposed  to  deliver  votes,  those  who  were 


in  the  reception  room  following  me  as 
I  came  through  this  afternoon,  I  should 
vote  for  the  bill.  I  came  through  the  re- 
ception room,  and  I  was  cowed  by  three 
persons  telling  me  that  they  wanted  the 
bill  passed,  and  that  they  wanted  the 
amendments  defeated. 

Now,  the  query  is.  Why  do  they  come 
to  Congress  to  seek  the  relief  which  they 
were  pressuring  me  to  give  to  them? 
They  pressured  50  legislatures.  In  those 
legislatures  tliere  are  thousands  of  minds, 
not  so  rich  in  thinking  as  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  but 
still  minds. 

They  could  not  succeed  in  procuring  in 
the  50  States  what  they  wanted,  so  they 
came  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  100  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  stood  in  the  doorway,  impliedly 
indicating  the  thou.sands  of  votes  that 
they  can  deliver,  and  convinced  that  by 
that  show  of  force  they  can  get  the  bill 
passed.  * 

I  have  been  through  this.  I  do  not  say 
It  vainly,  but  I  wa.s  Governor  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  I  was  in  contact  with 
what  is  sought  t-o  be  done. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  mining  law. 
Well,  study  it  closely  and  see  what  rela- 
tionship it  has  to  the  great  specter  fac- 
ing the  American  people:  what  they  think 
of  individuals  going  down  into  the  black 
subterranean  surfaces  of  the  land.  There 
Is  no  relationship  to  that  principle  at  all. 

Yet,  the  bill  is  brought  before  this  body 
with  all  of  the  facets  and  aspects  of  a 
mining  bill  intended  to  protect  the 
workers  down  in  the  black  pits  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  land. 

Certainly  with  that  facade,  with  that 
aegis,  there  Is  an  appeal  to  protect  the 
strip  miners  or  to  protect  the  miners. 
But  as  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  has  said,  there  Ls  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  subject  about  which  we 
are  concerned,  which  is  the  blackened 
face  of  the  miner  down  below  the  land. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  had  told 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
"Why  should  I  buck  my  head  against  a 
stone  wall  ?  The  bill  will  pass.  I  will  vote 
for  it." 

To  do  so  I  would  have  to  stultify  my 
conscience  and  vote  contrary  to  what  my 
honest  judgment  is 

Mr.  President,  we  are  witnessing  week 
after  week  the  theft  of  the  powers  of  the 
State  and  the  transition  of  them  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Week  after  week 
we  are  announcing  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  impliedly:  Do  not  depend  upon 
your  senators  and  representatives  in  the 
legislatures:  they  know  not  what  they 
are  doing.  Rely  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  because  good  judgment 
Lies  with  them. 

I  will  not  vote  for  the  pending  bill,  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  that  in  the  end, 
when  the  people  of  Ohio  learn  the  true 
facts,  my  political  strength  will  be  lifted. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  they  become  fixed 
In  their  judgment  that  I  bowed  my  rea- 
soning and  the  dictates  of  my  conscience 
to  those  who  cowed  me  outside  of  this 
Chamber,  they  would  say  to  me,  "We  did 
not  elect  you  to  allow  others  to  formu- 
late your  judgment.  We  elected  you  be- 
cause we  had  faith  in  yoiir  thinking  and 
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in  your  execution  of  that  which  you  be- 
lieve is  In  the  best  interest  of  the  coun- 
try." 

The  bill  will  be  passed.  Let  us  not  de- 
lude ourselves  that  it  will  not.  But  the 
tragedy  is  that  we  are  only  at  the  be- 
ginnine;  of  the  movement.  Week  aft«r 
week,  more  bills  will  be  encroaching,  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
upon  those  rights  which  legitimately  be- 
long to  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  I  cannot 
support  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  pending  bill.  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  join  In  giving  appro- 
priate protection  to  those  who  work  In 
the  mines.  We  have  some  mines  In  my 
State  of  Florida.  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
them  have  the  additional  protection  that 
the  bill  would  give  to  them. 

However.  I  cannot  vote  for  the  pending 
bill.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  should 
have  given  some  reasonable  considera- 
tion to  the  responsibility,  authority,  and 
powers  of  the  States,  and  the  good  work 
done  by  many  of  the  States,  by  adopting 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI. 

In  the  second  place,  I  thought  we 
would  have  given  reasonable  scope  to  the 
bill  by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin].  The  report  of  the  majority  on 
the  committee  clearly  and  succinctly 
states  that  such  work  as  work  in  gravel 
pits  and  sand  pits  alongside  roads  and 
highways  is  covered  by  the  terms  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
first  paragraph  of  page  7  of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ih  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Although  the  committee  did  not  agree  to 
these  amendments.  It  was  concerned  about 
Inspection  (only  inspection  of  underground 
mlnea  is  required)  and  mandatory  reporting 
requirements  In  the^lll  with  respect  to  small 
mine  operators.  Including  sand,  gravel,  and 
crushed  stone  operations  which  often  em- 
ploy a  few  persona  and  whose  operation  Is 
often  of  short  duration  In  the  experience  of 
some  members  of  the  committee,  many  sand 
and  gravel  pits  and  comparable  crushed  stone 
operations  operate  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
often  with  respect  to  a  particular  job  such 
as  highway  construction.  In  these  situations 
the  Secretary  is  expected  to  consider  carefully 
whether  his  authority  to  decline  Jurisdiction 
should  be  exercised.  He  would  be  expected  to 
exercise  his  authority  to  decline  jurisdiction 
if  the  safety  experience  warranted  it.  The 
committee  would  expect  the  Secretary  to  give 
controlling  weight  to  the  evidence  of  hazard 
In  such  operations  In  determining  whether 
jurisdiction  should  be  exercised.  Ukewlse, 
In  the  case  of  the  small  operator,  conaldera- 
tlon  should  be  given  to  simplifying  the  re- 
porting required  of  all  mine  operators  under 
section  13  of  the  act.  Reporting  forma  should 
be  adequate  but  clear  and  concise  so  as  not 
to  place  too  great  a  burden  on  the  person  re- 
porting. 

F^irther,  the  Secretary  shall  Include  In  the 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  his  admlnls- 
traUon  of  the  reporting  inspection  require- 
ments of  sand  and  gravel  pits  under  this  act, 
In  particular,  It.  should  Include  the  viola- 
tions rep)orted  and  safety  practices  in  the 
sand  and  gravel  industry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  that 
paragraph  makes  It  clear  that  the  com- 


mittee is  almost  apologetic  concerning 
some  of  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

For  instance,  I  read  from  the  para- 
graph: 

Although  the  committee  did  not  agree  to 
these  amendments,  it  v  i.  concerned  about 
inspection  lonly  Inspection  of  underground 
mines  Is  required)  and  mandatory  reporting 
requirements  In  the  bill  with  respect  to  small 
mine  operators,  including  .sand,  gravel,  and 
crushed  stone  operations  which  often  em- 
ploy a  few  person.s  and  whose  operation  Is 
often  of  short  duration.  In  the  experience 
of  some  members  of  the  committee,  many 
sand  and  gravel  pits  and  comparable  crushed 
stone  operations  operate  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  often  with  respect  to  a  particular 
Job  such  as  highway  construction  In  these 
situations  the  Secretary  Is  expected  to  con- 
sider carefully  whether  his  authority  to  de- 
cline jurisdiction  should  be  exercised. 

I  close  the  quotation  at  that  point,  but 
there  is  more  of  the  same.  It  seems  to 
me  that  instead  of  telling  the  Secretary 
what  his  jurisdiction  is  and  when  it 
should  be  exercised,  the  committee  is 
merely  expressing,  and  rather  weakly, 
its  hope  that  the  Secretary,  on  such  mat- 
ters as  borrow  pits  and  ditches  along  the 
highways,  and  other  things  which  are 
absolute  necessities  in  the  construction 
of  modern  highways,  modern  railroads, 
or  any  other  modern  construction  in  low, 
flat  country,  will  decline  to  exercise  his 
jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  the  way  to 
pass  strong,  meaningful,  and  effective 
legislation.  Instead,  we  should  instruct 
the  Secretary  as  to  what  his  jurisdiction 
is  and  what  his  jurisdiction  is  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
bill.  I  believe  it  is  a  weak  bill.  I  believe 
that  it  has  hurt — by  some  of  the  pro- 
visions which  I  have  mentioned  only 
briefly — some  of  the  very  fine  thing.s 
which  are  intended  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  bill,  and  which  I  would  gladly  sup- 
port: but  I  cannot  support  It  In  its  pres- 
ent form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  lime,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative  ^  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson), 
who  worked  so  hard  and  so  long  on  this 
bill  in  committee,  is  entitled  to  all  the 
credit  possible  for  its  passage.  There- 
fore, I  must  state  that  had  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  been  present,  he  would 
have  voted  "yea."  Under  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  I  vote  "nay." 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
BassI.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
GoREl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
HaydenI,  the  Senator  fram  New  York 
IMr.  Kennedy  1,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  MontoyaI,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  fMr.  MuskieI,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster!  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill  I,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Russell  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd],  the  Stnator 
from  Oklalioma  [Mr,  Harris],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr 
MoNTOYAl,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs 
Neuberger J,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr,  Young]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  1  are  necessanly 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr  "Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  detained  on 
oflQcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr,  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vole 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstall]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Tower]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vole  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 
nays  18.  as  follows: 

[No.  112  Leg  ] 
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Aiken 

Oruenln« 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hart 

Pas  tore 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Jackson 

PeU 

Bible 

Javtts 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

Rlbicoll 

Bypd,  W.  Va 

Long,  Mo. 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Long,  La 

Scott 

C»se 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Church 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Clark 

McGee 

StennU' 

Cooper 

McOovern 

Svmlngton 

Dlrksen 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

Miller 

Tydlngs 

Fong 

Mondale 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Falbrlght 

Monroney 

WUUams,  Del 

OrlfHn 

Morse 

NAYS— 18 

Yarborough 

Allott 

Ervln 

Lausche 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Cotton 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Donilnlck 

Holland 

Simpson 

EasUand 

Hruska 

Thurmond 
Young  N.  DU 

EUender 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Brfwster 

Carlson 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Gore 

Harris 

Hartie 

Bayden 


Hill  Neuberger 
Kennedy,  NY.     Russell,  S.C 

Mansfield  Russell.  Oa. 

McClellan  Saltonetall 

Monioya  Sparkman 

Morton  Tower 

Murphy  Young.  Ohio 
Mu.skle 
Nelson 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  8989)   was  passed. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  voting  is  over.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
statement  expressing  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  cooperation  I  have  received 
this  afternoon,  and  previous  to  this  after- 
noon, in  connection  with  the  bill  by  my 
many  colleagues  on  the  committee  and 
off  the  committee,  and  by  members  of  the 
staff 

First,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  earlier  today.  I  am  very 
sorry  the  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  (Mr. 
Nelson],  himself,  was  not  here  to  lake 
the  bill  through  the  Senate  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  was  the  chairman  of 
the  special  subcommittee  that  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  late  Senator  McNamara 
to  handle  the  bill.  He  conducted  the 
hearings  We  are  all  very  much  indebted 
to  him  for  his  leadership  in  respect  to  the 
bill. 

I  know  that  he  would  be  delighted  with 
the  decision  of  the  Senate,  because  he 
was  an  advocate  of  the  bill. 

I  also  had  help  In  the  committee,  be- 
cause during  the  committee  considera- 
tion, as  my  colleagues  know,  I  was  very 
active  in  connection  with  the  bill.  The 
handling  of  the  bill  in  committee  would 
simply  not  have  produced  the  bill  that 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate-  today  if 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph]  had  not  exercised  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  as  we  faced  up  to  the 
various  amendments  that  were  offered, 
and  which,  if  adopted,  would  not  have 
given  us  as  good  a  bill  as  was  reported 
to  the  Senate. 

With  his  long  experience  in  this  field, 
both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  we 
had  associated  with  us  in  the  committee — 
although  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  he 
has  been  a  member  of  it — the  Senator 
from  Montana.  Lee  Metcalf.  He  has 
demoiLstrated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
tlie  able  leadership  he  made  available 
during  the  committee's  handling  of  the 
bill.  On  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  thank 
him  very  much  for  his  great  help. 

Although  we  opposed  many  of  their 
amendments,  we  nevertheless,  received 
the  finest  of  cooperation  from  Senators 
Javits.  Dominick,  Prouty,  and  Fannin 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  committee. 
They  offered  many  amendments,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  amendments  that  were 
offered  in  the  Senate  today. 

As  I  .said  to  Senators  Javits,  Fannin, 
Dominick,  and  Prouty  in  personal  con- 
versations, I  say  for  the  Record  this 
afternoon,  once  again,  that  I  very  much 


appreciate  being  associated  with  them 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Although  we  sometimes  had 
different  points  of  view,  they  were  not 
narrow  points  of  view  in  the  sense  of 
being  partisan. 

I  particularij-  wish  to  thank  Senator 
Javits,  since  he  is  in  the  Chamber,  for 
the  courtesy  and  consideration  he  has 
extended  to  me  not  only  in  connection 
with  so-called  labor  legislation  but  also 
with  education  legislation  as  well. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  distin- 
guished Senflftor  from  Alabama  LMr. 
Hill],  who  was  not  able  to  be  here  this 
afternoon  because  of  other  official  busi- 
ness, was  ver>-  cooperative  with  us  in  giv- 
ing us  the  procedural  clearance  that  only 
he  as  chairman  of  the  committee  could 
give  to  lis,  thus  making  it  possible  for  us 
to  present  the  bill,  first,  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  then  to  the  Senate  for  action 
today. 

We  Senators,  may  I  say  most  respect- 
fully, are  not  the  most  important  f)eople. 
afler  all.  in  many  respects,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  bill  for  floor  handling — or  for 
commiltee  handling,  for  that  matter 
Afjfer  all,  we  rely  heavily — and  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  work  that  we 
should — upon  our  able  commiltee  staff 
members. 

So  I  wish  particularly  to  thank  Mr. 
Jolm  Bruff,  counsel  for  the  majority  of 
the  Commiltee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, who  was  assigned  to  the  proponents 
of  the  bill,  for  his  invaluable  and  dedi- 
cated work,  on  which  hours  and.  hours 
were  spent  far  beyond  his  line  of  duty. 
I  also  thank  the  general  counsel  of  the 
commiltee.  Mr.  Jack  Porsythe,  who  has 
never  failed  me  in  connection  with  my 
work  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  in  giving  me  yeoman 
service,  and  high-quality  service,  when- 
ever I  have  sought  his  help. 

Also,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mi-.  Javits]  that  we  on  the  major- 
ity are  indebted  to  him  for  making  avail- 
able to  us  Mr  Frank  Cummings.  his  very 
able  assistant,  who  has  served,  in  this 
instance,  really  as  legal  counsel  for  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     He  Is  labor  counsel. 

Mr.  MORSE  His  exact  title  is  thai 
of  labor  couii.sel  for  the  minority.  I 
wish  to  thank  him  for  helping  to  bring 
into  focus  these  differences  of  opinion 
that  develop  w-ithin  a  commiltee  on  vari- 
oas  amendment;?,  and  also  for  helping 
bring  us  together  on  a  good  many 
amendmeiit-s 

The  debate  this  afternoon  has  not 
shown  the  areas  of  agreement  between 
the  majority  and  the  minority  in  respect 
to  various  amendments  that  were  first 
offered  by  each  side,  and  then  modified 
as  we  discussed  them  across  the  table 
and  reached  a  mutuality  of  understand- 
ing which  made  it  unnecessary  to  press 
for  any  action  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Then,  of  course,  as  always,  our  major- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield],  who  cooperated  with 
us  in  having  the  bill  scheduled  for  de- 
bale  today,  deserves,  again,  our  thanks 
for  his  leadership,  as  does  the  minority 
leader,  who  joined  with  Senator  Mans- 


field in  providing  the  necessary  leader- 
ship clearance  for  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

To  all  these,  and  to  the  present  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate  IMr.  Pell], 
who  worked  with  us  on  the  committee, 
as  did  all  of  our  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, express  my  very  sincere  thanks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  his  very  gracious  words  to  all 
of  those,  other  than  myself,  whom  he 
mentioned,  and  to  thank  also  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  mentioned  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  !Mr  Randolph], 
who  represents  a  mining  area  I  know 
the  Senator  feels  as  grateful  for  his 
ser\ice  as  do  I 

The  members  of  the  minority  coop- 
erated particularly  fully,  and  I  think 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  It  could  have  been 
held  up,  bedeviled,  riddled  with  many 
amendments;  but  their  eye  was  single 
toward  giving  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  its  judgment,  and  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  minority  stood  with 
the  bill,  although  we  were  disappointed 
at  our  vei-\'  close  loss  of  what  we  con-^ 
sidered  to  be  the  most  important  amend- 
ment, for  which  we  all  were  fighting  to- 
gether 

I.  too,  wish  to  thank  our  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  as  well  as  those  who 
participated  in  the  work  on  the  bill,  and 
to  express  my  gratification  to  Mr.  Cum- 
mings, who  is  one  of  the  minority  coun- 
sel particularly  concerned  with  labor 
matters,  the  minority  labor  counsel, 
who,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
generously  said,  is  a  splendid  lawyer, 
and.  I  think,  one  of  the  finest  anywhere 
In  Congress  in  this  particular  field,  and 
was  cf  invaluable  service  In  bringing 
about  and  consummating  this  result 

I  should  like  to  say  just  one  further 
word,  if  I  may,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Secretarj'  of  the  Interior.  I  hope  that 
when  it  comes  to  administering  this 
statute,  he  will  take  some  cognizance  of 
the  things  we  have  discussed. 

For  example,  we  had  no  idea  that  the 
little  sand  and  gravel  operations  were 
going  to  be  bedeviled  with  elaborate 
schemes  for  inspection  They  were  to 
be  kept  safe  and  obedient  to  the  law,  but 
we  had  clearly  in  mind  the  fact  that 
these  were  peripheral  operatio.ns.  and 
we  expected  good  sense  and  practicality 
to  prevail. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  in  regard  to  that  particu- 
lar matter? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  Intend  to 
comment  upon  It.  but  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  knows.  I  joined  with  him 
in  having  included  in  the  report  the  lan- 
guage that  has  been  interpreted  by  one 
Senator  as  language  of  instructions  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  We  de- 
cided that  we  would  join  in  that  lan- 
guage, rather  than  seek  to  jeopardize 
providing  for  inspection  within  the  in- 
dustry. In  view,  as  I  staled  during  the 
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debate,  of  the  very  alarming  rate  of  ac- 
cidents that  occur  In  this  particular  seg- 
ment of  American  industry — the  seconji 
most  dangerous  Industry  in  the  country. 
We  were  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  what  we  could  do  to  protect  the 
workers  In  the  Industry  as  a  whole,  and  at 
the  same  time  advised  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  these  small  operations, 
where  they  are  safe  operations — and 
most  of  them  have  a  good  safety  record — 
could  very  well  be  excused  from  his  tak- 
'Ing  jurisdiction,  in  the  absence  of  a 
showing  that  they  are  not  safe. 

But  I  repeat  tliat  I  think  we  would 
have  been  derelict  in  our  responsibilities 
if  we  had  not  included  the  sand  and 
gravel  industry,  because  there  are  many 
-'operations  in  that  industry  that  are  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous.  The  Senator's  own 
State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  State 
of  California,  has  recognized  that,  and 
has  included  sand  and  gravel  operations 
within  its  safety  code       i 

So  I  would  not  wLsh  a  Idiscusslon  of  the 
bill  to  close  without  this  reference  to  the 
contribution  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  made,  and  in  which  I  Joined 
him ;  and  the  committee,  even  those  who 
wished  to  exclude  sand  and  gravel  en- 
tirely, voted  with  us  unanimously  that 
this  language  should  be  Included  in  the 
report  by  way  of  instruction  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior:  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  he  will  follow  our  In- 
structions 

Mr.  JAVTTS  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  "^at  does  set  the  matter,  for 
both  of  us.  exactly  straight  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

I  wish  to  say  Just  one  further  word. 
I  have  said  thLs  before,  and  I  shall  say  It 
again.  Tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  con- 
sidered more  or  le.ss  an  independent  In 
the  Senate.  It  bothers  some  of  us  some- 
times when  we  wLsh  to  go  home  early. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  hfindling  of 
bills,  he  certainly  has  no  superior  and 
few  peers.  So  I  should  like  to  paji  tribute 
today  to  my  beloved  friend  of  so  many 
years  and  my  colleague  on  the  committee 
for  the  particularly  able  way  In  which 
the  Senator — a  totally  different  char- 
acter of  man,  with  a  strong  sense  of  a 
Senator's  responsibility — has  piloted  this 
bill  through  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Most  people  think  I  can- 
not be  embarrassed,  but  the  Senator 
from  New  York  embarrasses  me  again 
with  his  generosity  of  comment.  The 
thing  I  like  best  about  what  he  has  said — 
though  naturally  I  appreciate  everything 
he  has-«aid — was  his  use  of  one  of  the 
most  precious  words  in  the  E!nglish  lan- 
guage, his  reference  to  me  as  a  friend. 
I  wont  him  to  know  that  that  Is  very 
mutual.  I  have  said  out  of  his  hearing 
what  I  wish  to  now  say  in  his  hearing: 
Of  the  many,  many  people  in  this  coim- 
try  whom  I  count  as  friends,  I  consider 
Senator  JAvrrs,  of  New  York,  one  of  my 
close  and  true  friends. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  pre- 
cious than  a  true  friend,  unless  It  might 
be  a  biased  friend.  I  think  he  meets  that 
definition  also,  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  MBTCALP.  Mr.  President  when  I 
first  came  to  ConKress.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  in  the  House  a  mine  safety 


bill  introduced  by  my  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  the  late  Senator  James  E.  Mur- 
ray, of  Montana     That  was  in  1953. 

Over  the  years  we  worked  for  that  bill. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  superb  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  the 
committee,  in  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
in  the  course  of  the  deliberations,  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  and  of  course,  the 
masterly  way  in  which  he  handled  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  act 
would  not  be  an  accomplished  fact  to- 
day. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  their  courtesy  to  me 
in  permitting  me  to  participate  in  the 
hearings  and  di.scusslons,  and  especially 
to  both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
members  of  the  staff,  who  have  always 
been  helpful  in  answering  any  interroga- 
tions I  have  made  on  the  bill. 

I  think  that  the  minority  members — 
through  their  participation  in  the  hear- 
ings, their  knowledge  of  the  mining  situ- 
ation in  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  other 
"Western  States — have  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  making  this  a  better  piece 
of  legislation  than  it  was  when  originally 
introduced. 

Their  searching  inquiry,  some  of  the 
amendments  that  they  submitted,  and 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  they  worked 
for  the  betterment  of  the  bill  have  shown 
cooperation  that  is  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

I  think  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  especially  helped  to  save 
the  lives  of  dozens  of  miners  in  my  State 
as  well  as  in  his  State. 

I  am  grateful,  after  all  my  service  in 
Congress,  to  all  who  have  assisted  in  hav- 
ing this  piece  of  legislation  passed.  Had 
It  not  been  for  the  work  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  their  col- 
leagues. I  do  not  think  that  we  would 
have  had  this  legislation  passed  today. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  add 
my  note  of  commendation  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  for  their  expedi- 
tious and  able  handling  of  the  bill  just 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  ^.  President.  I 
join  my  colleagues  W  what  they  have 
had  to  say  about  tl^^  usual — which  In  a 
sense  is  unusual-T^klll  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Sejmtor  from  Oregon  who 
has  Just  piloted  d'nother  most  Important, 
most  noteworthy,  and  most  needed  bill 
through  the  Senate. 

Only  yesterday  I  approached  Senator 
Morse  to  request  his  services  along  with 
the  services  of  my  Montana  colleague 
(Mr.  MetcalfI  to  handle  this  measure 
on  the  floor  today.  His  presentation  of 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  pro- 
posal, along  with  his  articulate  and 
strong  advocacy,  contributed  greatly  to 
its  passage.  Plainly.  Senator  Morse's 
long  experience  and  careful  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  miners  of  the  Nation, 
those  employed  in  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mines  as  well  as  in  coal  mines. 
served  Immeasurably  to  assure  Its 
success. 

My  praise  also  goes  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  which 
handled    this    legislation,    the    distin- 


guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits],  who  has  always  .shown  his 
fine  intelligence  and  deep  understanding 
of  the  issues  involved,  and  who  has  made 
many  contributions  to  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

I  pay  especial  tribute  to  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Metcai.f],  who  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  Jim  Murray, 
who  served  for  many  years  in  this  body 
and  who  tried  during  almast  his  entire 
career  of  service  to  have  a  bill  of  thLs 
kind  passed.  It  fell  to  his  successor, 
Senator  Metcalf,  to  pick  up  the  ball  and 
carry  It  forward.  Senator  Metcalf  has 
long  been  devoted  to  improving  the  work- 
ing conditions  in  the  mines,  both  in  our 
State  of  Montana  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  His  service  in  the  cause  of  safe 
mining  practices  has  been  distinguished 
always  by  tireless  efforts  and  great  suc- 
cess. The  miners  of  the  Nation  are  for- 
tunate indeed  to  have  an  advocate  of  his 
outstanding  skill  and  ability. 

The  fact  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson]  was  not  present 
is  no  fault  of  his,  because  at  the  request 
of  and  on  the  order  of  the  Senate  he  is 
away  on  official  business;  therefore,  his 
absence  can  be  easily  understood.  How- 
ever. I  am  very  glad  personally  tliat  mi 
all  the  votes  which  were  held  today  his 
position  was  noted.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Senator  is  aware  of  his  keen  and  intense 
interest  in  this  tyi>e  of  lepislation  and 
his  regret  that  he  was  not  here  per- 
sonally to  carry  forward  the  respon- 
sibility which  ordinarily  would  have  been 
his. 

His  strong  support  and  hichly  capable 
guidance  of  the  propcsal  from  its  in- 
ception in  this  body  has  earned  for  him 
the  sincere  appreciation  of  all  Americans 
Intere.sted  In  Improving  the  working  con- 
ditions in  the  mines  of  the  Nation.  We 
are  grateful. 

Others  also  are  to  be  thanked  for  their 
splendid  cooperation  and  strong  and 
articulate  support  which  assured  this 
great  success.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mo.ssl  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  MontoyaJ  are  thus  to  be 
commended  for  backing  the  measure 
with  their  typically  highly  capable  abil- 
ities as  are  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 

I  pay  tribute  also  to  the  Senator  from 
West  'Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  F.anmn  1,  and 
all  other  Senators  who  participated  in 
the  debate  today,  for  the  worthwhile 
contributions  they  have  made  to  the  bill 
that  has  just  been  passed. 
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PRO'VaSION  FOR  ISSUANCE  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTTTRE  OP 
A  25-PERCENT-PER-BUSHEL  EX- 
PORT MARKETING  CERTIFICATE 
ON  "WHEAT  FOR  1967,  1968,  AND  1969 
"WHEAT    CROPS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  Issuance  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  a  25-percent-per- 


bushcl  export  marketing  certificate  on 
wheat  for  1967,  1968.  and  1969  crops  of 
wheat. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  until  June  30  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  just  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Ttw   PRESIDING    OFFICER      With-, 
out  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  lie  on  the  table  for  additional 
cosponsors  as  requested. 

Tlie  bill  IS.  3550  >  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
a  25-cent-per-bushel  export  marketing 
certificate  on  wheat  for  the  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops  of  wheat,  introduced  by 
Mr  BURDICK  *for  himself  and  Mr.  Met- 
calf', was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  thejfi^ommittee  on 
Apnculture  and  Forestry-. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  3005. 
I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will  become  the 
pendink  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  Ix^  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
3005 >  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional .safety  program  and  establishment 
of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  in 
intei-statc  commerce  to  reduce  traffic  ac- 
cidents and  the  deaths,  injuries,  and 
property  damage  which  occur  in  such 
accidents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


CONfNnTTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSION    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  approval  of  the  minority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
!Mr  DiKKSENi,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  committees  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   OTHER   SIDE    OP   THE   SOUTH 
AFRICA  STORY 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  much  has  been  in  the  news 
recently  about  South  Africa.  Present- 
ing "The  Other  Side  of  the  South  Africa 
Story."  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
on  June  27,  carries  the  full  text  of  a 
recent  adress  by  H.  L.  T.  Taswell,  South 
African  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Ambassador  Taswell's  address  was  de- 
livered before  the  Executives'  Club  of 


Chicago.  Ambassador  Taswell's  address 
is  both  interesting  and  informative,  and 
I  feel  that  the  facts  which  he  presents 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people,  as  I  would  assume  that 
mo-st  Americans  know  very  little  of  the 
details  as  they  are  told  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor 

For  example,  he  points  out  thait  the 
biggest  hospital  on  the  continent  of 
Africa  is  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
and  that  it  caters  almost  exclusively  to 
black  people.  He  points  out  that  virtu- 
ally every  black  child  of  South  Africa  is 
m  walking  distance  to  a  primary  school. 

Also  of  interest  to  Americans  Is  the 
fact  that  American  foreign  aid  to  Africa 
this  year  will  amount  to  $205  million 
but  that  not.  one  cent  will  go  to  South 
Africa  and  that  South  Africa  has  never 
a.sked  for  or  accepted  foreign  aid. 
Americans  might  also  like  to  know  that 
30  to  40  percent  of  all  American  exports 
to  the  continent  of  Africa  go  to  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  and  that  our  ex- 
ports to  South  Africa  are  in  excess  of  our 
imports  from  South  Africa,  thus  giving 
the  United  States  a  very  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

While  one  government  after  another 
on  the  African  Continent  has  toppled, 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  con- 
tinues to  be  a  stable  government.  More- 
over, and  very  importantly  to  ourselves, 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  remains 
friendly  and  well  disposed  toward  the 
United  States  even  in  the  face  of  uncom- 
plimentary remarks,  from  time  to  time, 
by  some  Americans. 

Ambassador  Taswell  closed  his  speech 
with  a  .sentence  which  should  give  us 
satisfaction  and.  at  the  same  time,  cause 
us  to  reflect  a  bit  on  our  attitude  toward 
the  government  of  South  Africa: 

We  do  not  natlonall2«  American  Indus- 
tries, nor  do  we  defile  the  American  flag 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
the  forthcoming  June  27  Issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  US.  News  &  World  Report.  June 

27.  1966] 
The  Other  Side  of  the  South  Africa  Story 

{Following  is  full  text  of  a  recent  ad- 
dress, "South  Africa  Prospers  While  Critics 
Crtimble,'  made  by  H.  L.  T.  Taswell.  South 
African  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.,  before  the 
Executives'  Club  of  Chicago  ) 

Recently,  a  certain  millionaire  revealed 
that  his  personal  fortune  amounted  to  about 
48  mUUon  dollars.  He  likes  to  work  on  a  cash 
basis,  and  put  his  "petty  cash"  resources  at 
56  million.  In  preparation  for  a  big  deal 
In  properties,  he  had  this  "petty  cash" 
counted  out  in  bills.  It  took  20  assistants 
over  two  days  to  complete  the  task. 

This  millionaire  happens  to  be  a  black  man 
living  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa — or, 
to  be  more  precise,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Transkel.  the  centuries-old  home  of  the 
Xhosa  people  In  the  Republic.  The  Transkel 
already  has  Its  own  all-black  legislature, 
made  up  partly  of  tradltlonai  leaders  and 
partly  of  members  elected  on  a  "one  man, 
one  vote"  basis.  Executive  authority  Is 
vested  In  an  all-black  cabinet.  The  territory 
lias  Its  own  national  anthem,  its  own  official 


language,  and  Is  currently  deciding  on  the 
final  design  of  its  own  flag  Tlie  terrUory's 
constitution,  providing  for  self-government, 
came  into  effect  two  years  ago  Of  the  2,478 
posts  In  Its  clvli  service.  1.900  were  filled  by 
black  people  Within  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  all  the  posts  should  be  filled  by  black 
people 

The  biggest  hospital  on  ihe  continent  of 
Afrlra  treats  on  an  average  2  000  inpatients 
and  2.000  outpatients  every  single  day  of  the 
year.  It  performs  1.800  operations  each 
month,  and  serves  over  10.000  meals  every 
24  hours 

This  hospital  happens  to  be  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  at  Baragiji'anath,  near  Jo- 
hannesburg, and  It  caters  almost  exclusively 
to  black  people 

In  1965  over  6,500  nonwhlte  undergradu- 
ates studied  at  South  African  unlversltlee. 
Among  the  Bantu  alone  In  the  Republic, 
there  are  already  over  2,800  university  gradu- 
ates In  16  years.  South  African  universities 
produced  more  black  graduates  than  nine 
other  countries  on  the  African  continent. 
with  a  population  of  70  million,  succeeded 
In  doing  In  50  years. 

In  other  parts  of  Independent  Africa,  the 
number  of  children  at  school.  !n  the  age 
group  "-'12.  varies  from  49  percent  down  to 
5  per  cent.  In  our  country,  It  Is  83  i>er  cent 
among  the  Bantu  alone,  and  St  Is  rising 
steadily.  Today,  virtually  every  black  child 
in  South  Africa  is  within  walking  distance  of 
a  primary  school. 

This  year,  it  Is  expect,ed  that  American 
foreign  aid  to  Africa  will  amoimt  to  about 
205  million  dollars 

Not  one  cent  of  this  will  go  to  South  Africa 
We  have  never  asked  for  or  accepted  foreign 
aid. 

South  Africa  Is  one  of  only  three  countries 
In  the  world  which  have  paid  all  their  war 
debts. 

Latest  statistics  indicate  that  American  ex- 
ports to  South  Africa  in  1965  reached  a  record 
figure  of  about  438  million  dollars.  Our  ex- 
ports to  you  were  about  225  million,  giving 
you  a  very  favorable  balance  of  trade 

Between  30  and  40  percent  of  all  American 
exports  to  the  continent  of  Africa  go  to  the 
Republic  of  South  Afrlc.a. 

Only  13  other  countries  In  the  whole  world 
purchase  more  from  you  than  we  do 

Your  Investments  In  our  country  are 
valued  at  between  489  million  and  650  mil- 
lion dollars.  On  these  you  obtain  a  very 
substantial  return. 

Total  American  and  foreign  investment  in 
South  Africa  is  equal  to  that  on  the  rest  of 
the  African  continent  put  together.  People 
have  not  Invested  In  our  country  for  senti- 
mental reasons.  They  have  Invested  because 
of  the  soundness  of  our  economy,  because  of 
the  stability  of  our  country,  and  befcause  we 
have  given  ample  proof  that  we  bejleve  In  the 
principles  of  free  enterprise  J' 

Our  Industrial,  mining,  agrlciiltural  and 
economic  production  has  been  prodigious. 
Annua!  gold  production  has  reached  a  record 
level  of  over  1  billion  dollars  Between  1946 
and  1964,  Industrial  production  Increased 
sixfold  Our  exports  and  imports  last  year 
reached  new  record  levels. 

Domestic  capital  formation  has  reached 
the  point  where  we  can,  if  necessary,  main- 
tain a  reasonable  rate  of  growth  by  financing 
developments  solely  from  our  own  resources. 

Our  railroads  carry  as  much  freight  as 
those  on  the  rest  of  tte  continent  put  to- 
gether. Latest  figures  show  that  we  produce 
over  seven  times  as  much  steel  as  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Africa  combined,  10  times  as 
much  coal,  and  over  twice  as  much  electricity 

About  half  of  the  telephones  and  automo- 
biles In  Africa  are  in  otir  Republic  As  a  mat- 
ter oflnterest,  an  Independent  survey  showed 
that  there  Is  one  car  for  every  13  persons  In 
South  Africa     Only  six  other  countries  in  the 
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world  show  better  flguree  for  car  ownership 
than  that 

Skills  have  greatly  improved  In  our  coun- 
try. Prom  a  technical  point  of  view,  the 
number  of  things  which  we  cannot  ourselves 
produce  Is  steadily  diminishing.  In  common 
with  the  United  States  and  Russia,  we  were 
one  of  the  first  ihree  countries  to  make 
synthetic  diamonds  With  only  6  per  cent  of 
Africa's  [>opulation,  we  generate  20  per  cent 
of  the  continent  s  total  geographic  Income. 
All  sections  of  our  population  benefit  from 
our  prosperity  That  holds  good  for  our 
whites,  whose  ancestors  came  to  South  Africa 
over  300  years  ago  and  settled  areajB  which 
were  virtually  unoccupied;  it  also  holds  good 
for  our  colored  people,  for  our  Indians,  and 
for  our  Bantu  or  black  national  groups. 

The«e  various  Bantu  national  groups,  each 
one  with  its  own  language,  customs  and 
traditions,  migrated  from  Central  Africa  at 
about  the  same  time  as  whites  settled  at  the 
Cape.  The  black  national  groups  occupied 
other  parts  of  the  country 

Our  very  close  association  over  a  long  per- 
iod of  time  with  all  the  various  groups  con- 
stituting our  population  has  given  us  a  keen 
Insight  into  their  customs,  traditions  and 
general  way  of  life  It  has  brought  to  light 
the  sharp  contrasts  between  them  and  shown 
the  frictions  which  can  readily  arise  when  the 
differences  are  ignored. 

Our  aim  is  to  improve  relations  between 
the  various  racial  groups  We  are'  against 
domination  of  any  one  race  by  another. 

With  this  In  mind,  we  are  working  in  the 
direction  of  a  commonwealth  or  comnion 
market,  based  on  political  Independence  and 
economic  Interdependence.  Within  this 
framework,  we  see  the  fornaatlon  ultimately 
of  separate  states  for  the  whites  and  for  the 
black,  or  Bantu,  national  groups  and  the 
development  of  the  greatest  degree  of  govern- 
mental autonomy  for  the  colored  people  and 
for  the  Indians,  We  also  see  the  creation  of 
a  consultative  body  in  which  leaders  may 
meet  on  a  basis  of  equality  to  consider  mat- 
ters of  common  Interest  and  ways  of  remov- 
ing poeaible  friction  The  Transkel,  to  which 
I  referred  earlier,  is  one  striking  example  of 
the  positive  progress  we  are  making  In  this 
direction. 

Such  have  been  the  achievements  In  our 
country  that  nowhere  In  Independent  Africa 
do  people,  regardless  of  their  race  or  color, 
have  as  high  a  general  standard  of  living, 
education  or  health  as  they  do  In  South 
Africa. 

Forming  part  of  Africa  as  w«  do,  we  In 
South  Africa  watch  with  keen  interest  the 
development  taking  place  in  various  parts 
of  that  continent. 

We  are  frequently  asked  what  ovir  attitude 
Is  to  events  In  Rhodesia,  our  Immediate 
neighbor  to  the  north  which  declared  Its 
Independence  from  Britain  on  Nov.  11,  1966. 

As  our  Prime  Minister  recently  p)olnted 
out,  our  basic  policy  Is  one  of  noninterven- 
tion In  this  domestic  confrontation  between 
Britain  and  Rhodesia  We  deprecate  the  in- 
tervention of  others. 

The  question  which  many  people  ask  Is 
whether  the  action  being  taken  against 
Rhodesia  might  not  bring  aixjut  a  collapse 
of  order  and  economic  development  and  pre- 
cipitate the  very  confusion  which  It  is  said 
the  actions  are  designed  to  avoid.  'What 
sorely  tfled  Africa  needs  l.s  not  further  con- 
fusion but  the  maintenance  of  order,  stab- 
ility and  peaceful  development 

We  in  South  Africa  continue  regular  rela- 
tions with  both  Britain  and  Rhodesia.  We 
do  not  support  or  participate  In  any  form  of 
boycott,  nor  are  we  yielding  lo  any  pressure 
to  do  so 

We  have,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  main- 
tained and  promoted  the  closest  of  relations 


with  Rhodesia.  Our  bonds  of  friendship  and 
our  economic  ties  have  grown. 

It  is  our  aim  to  maintain  ties  of  friendship 
with  all  neighboring  countries,  whether 
white  or  black  We  are  anxious  to  expand 
our  trade  with  them,  to  Improve  our  rela- 
tions with  them,  to  assist  and  cooperate 
with  them  in  any  way  we  can. 

Much  has  been  happening  on  the  African 
continent  of  late  to  cause  concern. 

One  government  after  another  has  l>een 
toppled — five  alone  by  military  take-over 
during  the  last  four  months 

Sad  to  relate,  these  events  have  frequently 
been  accompanied  by  violence,  bloodshed,  a 
heavy  toll  of  life,  murder,  and  even  assas- 
sination. Some  countries  on  which  great 
hopes  had  been  placed  as  models  of  stability 
and  democracy  have  crumbled.  Develop- 
ments have  occurred  which  have,  unfortu- 
nately, made  a  mockery  of  the  Western  con- 
cepts of  majority  rule  and  "one  man,  one 
vote." 

But  what  does  not  make  the  headlines 
Is  the  untold  hiunan  suffering,  the  liunger 
and  disease  that  go  with  all  this,  while  lead- 
ers vie  for  poeltlon  and  try  to  undermine 
other  countries. 

There  are  many  ugly  realities  In  Africa 
from  which  people  wish  to  hedge  away. 
Collapsing  economies.  Instability,  falling 
standards  of  living,  of  education  and  of 
health  have,  unfortunately,  characterized  so 
many  parts  of  Africa  in  recent  years,  follow- 
ing  the  rapid  transition  to  Independence. 

Added  to  this  there  have  been  serious 
border  clashes  and  other  disorders.  Tribal 
warfare  in  one  country  alone  resulted  in  the 
slaughter  of  an  estimated  8,000  men,  women 
and  children  A  revolt  in  another  country 
caused  loss  of  life  estimated  at  40,000.  Bar- 
barous atrocities  Included  the  savage  beating 
to  death  or  shooting  of  people  whose  only 
apparent  crime  was  th«t  they  could  read 
and  write. 

We  in  South  Africa  have  so  often  been  told 
that  we  are  wrong  In  what  we  are  doing  and 
that  we  must  conform  to  the  pattern  In 
Africa!  We  In  the  Republic  do  not  claim 
to  be  perfect,  but  Africa  has  certainly  fur- 
nished us  with  some  striking  examples  of 
Just  how   not  to  run  our  affairs. 

Two  decades  ago,  there  were  only  four  In- 
dependent states  on  the  African  continent. 
Early  last  year,  the  number  roee  to  37.  We 
in  South  Africa  have  much  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  the  people  of  Africa.  We 
can  readily  appreciate  their  desire  for  In- 
dependence. We,  after  all,  strove  for  many 
years   to  obtain  our  own. 

Many  of  the  ills  from  which  Independent 
Africa  is  suffering  can  be  traced  to  the  at- 
tempts to  impose  a  Western  form  of  gov- 
ernment on  people  which  is  not  only  foreign 
to  their  nature,  but  one  In  the  arts  of  which 
they  have  received  very  little  training.  Par 
too  little  value  has  been  attached  to  the 
basic  social  structure  on  which  so  much  of 
Africa  hiis  operated  In  the  past  and  on  which 
It  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  operate  for  years 
to  come.  Attempts  to  destroy  It — and  there 
are  many  In  progress — take  away  the  very 
mainstay  of  African  community  life  and  cre- 
ate a  dangerous  void  which  promotes  In- 
security and  Instability. 

Enemies  of  the  West  are  profiting  from 
Instabllllty  in  Africa  and  from  the  fact  that 
Africa  countries  hold  about  one  third  of  the 
total  votes  at  the  United  Nations — this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  contribute 
Just  over  2  per  cent  of  the  UJJ.  budget. 

Red  China  is  now  represented  In  about  17 
countries  in  Africa.  Roughly  one  third  of 
all  Peking's  diplomatic  missions  throughout 
the  world  are  In  Africa.  When  the  Issue  of 
Communist  China's  membership  arose  at  the 
United  Nations  recently,  the  voting  was 
47-47      Of  the  African  countries,  18  voted  in 


favor  of  seating  Peking  and  seven  abstained. 
South  Africa  took  the  same  position  as  the 
United  States  and  voted  against  admission. 

Problems  in  Africa  will  not  be  s<.)lved  by 
emotional  hysteria  or  by  the  Incessant  repe- 
tition of  hollow  slogans  and  platitudes.  Nor 
will  the  lasting  friendship  of  the  black  man 
be  won  by  undermining  the  white  man  in 
Africa,  as  Is  still  believed  in  certain  quarters 

We  are  proud  of  our  achievements  in  South 
Africa.  Each  day  takes  us  a  further  step  for- 
ward on  our  path  of  p>06ltive  progress.  Our 
aim  is  to  allow  all  groups  to  preserve  their 
own  way  of  life  and  to  prosper  Ui  the  maxi- 
mum of  their  ability  without  undermining 
one  another. 

Today,  about  1  million  foreign  Africans 
work  In  our  country  One  of  our  greatest 
problems  Is  presented  by  the  thousands  of 
others  who  cx>nstantly  cross  our  borders  Ille- 
gally in  order  to  seek  the  benefits  of  life 
which  our  country  has  to  offer. 

We  have  great  confidence  in  our  future. 
We  are  jealous  of  our  sovereignty,  and  mlgbty 
resentful  of  attempts  to  Interfere  in  our  in- 
ternal  affairs.  What  we  have  built  up  during 
the  last  300  years  is  something  which  we  are 
ready  to  defend  with  all  the  forces  at  our 
disposal. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  people  In 
influential  f>06ltlons  in  your  country  at 
times  make  most  vincompUmentary  remarks 
about  us,  we  remain  friendly  and  well  dis- 
posed toward  the  United  States  American 
satellite  and  mlssUe-tracklng  statlotis  In  our 
country  receive  the  fullest  assistance  from 
our  Government.  We  do  not  nationalize 
American  Industries,  nor  do  we  defile  the 
Americiin  flag 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  If  there  Is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  adjourned  until  10 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.i   the  Senate 

adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Pridav,  June 
24,  1966,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATION" 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  23,  1966 : 

Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the   grades   indicated    In    the    Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration: 

To  be  captains 
Harry  D.  Reed.  Jr  WUiam  E   Randall 

Emerson  E  Jones  Allen  L   Powell 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Walter  L.  Bradly 

7*0  be  cnsigtis 
Jeremy  R.  Hutt  Peter  F.  MacDoran 

walls  J.  Klrclk  Donald  R.  Askew 

Phillip  B.  fclark  Charles  Y.  Molyneaux 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  23,  1966: 

Atomic   Energy    Commission 

Gerald  P.  Tape,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mtJi- 
her  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon  for  « 
term  of  5  years  expiring  June  30,  1971. 


June  23,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARPCS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

Of    wa.shincton 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  .REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  June  23.  1966 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
sent  out  my  annual  questionnaire,  with 
the  obvious  purpose  of  determining  the 
views  of  my  constituents  on  tJie  impor- 
tant issues  which  face  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation. 

My  quf.'Stionnaire  was  evenly  distrib- 
uted tiuoughoul  the  First  Congre-ssional 
District  of  Washington,  thus  insuring  the 
truest  possible  reading  of  the  views  that 
could  be  obtained  from  my  constituents. 
A  return  of  over  12  percent  demonstrates 
the  great  interest  and  concern  of  the 
people  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. The  questions  were  prepared  at 
my  request  by  the  Department  of  Polit- 
ical Science  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
Incton  Even  so,  many  who  replied  found 
it  necessary  to  insert  special  comments 
wlilch  I  noted  carefully  and  for  which  I 
am  gratified. 

Several  questions  revealed  important 
trends  in  public  opinion.  On  the  ques- 
tion, for  example,  of  whether  or  not  my 
coiLstitucnts  agree  or  disagree  with  cur- 
rent U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam — 24.9  per- 
cent agreed,  68.8  percent  disagreed  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  only  6.3  percent 
failed  to  answer. 

Those  who  disagreed  were  divided  as 
foUow.-;  34.3  peicent  of  the  68  8  percent 
favored  pulling  out  of  Vietnam,  leaving 
the  Vietnamese  to  settle  their  ov^-n  differ- 
ences; 36  6  percent  of  the  68.8  percent 
favored  increased  military  involvement. 

From  the  individual  comments  as  well 
as  the  tabulated  replies  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  as  to  Vietnam,  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  not  happy  with  administration 
po!icie.<;.  From  the  tabulation  which  fol- 
lows, likewise,  I  get  the  feeling  that  the 
majority  favor  a  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures for  domestic  programs,  if  nece.ssary, 
as  against  other  expedients  sucii  as  a  tax 
increa,se. 

In  Washington  State  we  do  not  regis- 
ter according  to  party  affiliation.  There- 
fore, on  an  optional  basis,  each  person 
wa.<;  asked  to  indicate  their  political  parly 
preference.  The  responses,  which  closely 
parallel  previous  polls,  were  as  follows: 

^  Percent 

Democrat n  g 

Republican IIIIII.""""'.       66.8 

Independent 1"  "IIIIIIII  2?!  2 

No  answer 47 

Tablt-ation  or  1966  QtnaTiONNAiRE 

r    Do  you   agree   or   disagree   with   current 

united  States  policy  In  Viet  Nam? 

A  _  Percent 

Agree 24  g 

Disagree -V..V.1111111         68,8 

No  answer IIIIII""!  6  8 


If    you    disagree    which    of    the    following 

alternatives  to  current  tTnited  States  policy 

In  Viet  Nam  do  you  favor? 

Percent 

Pull  out  of  Viet  Nam,  leaving  the  Viet- 
namese to  settle  their  differences 
among  themselves:  establish  a 
stronger  United  States  presence  in 
Thailand  and  the  Phllipplnesl 34  3 

Increase  American  military  involve- 
ment. Including  invasion  and  more 
intensive  bombing  of  North  Viet 
Nam 36.  6 

No    answer 29.1 

n.  If  we  cannot  adequately  finance,  with- 
out adding  substantially  to  the  national  debt. 
both  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  domestic  pro- 
grams, which  would  you  favor: 

Percent 

Increased    taxes 4.2 

Reduction  of  expenditures  for  domestic 

programs 59.  3 

A  little  of  each — a  small  tax  increase 
and  a  small  decrease  In  public  ex- 
penditures.--  --•. 22.  8 

No   action 3.8 

No    answer 9.9 

III.  With  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living, 
which  action  do  you  favor? 

Percent 

Wage  controls 7.3 

Price    controls 7.3 

Wage  and  price  controls 43. 1 

Increased    taxation 8.4 

No  action  at  this  time 19.  3 

No    answer 14.6 


Coal  Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF     PENNSYLVANI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  23, 196C 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  I  was  author  of  the  legislation 
that  established  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search, I  have  attempted  to  keep  in- 
formed on  the  progress  of  that  office  and 
Its  various  projects. 

Last  year  I  \1.sited  a  facility  in  Cleve- 
land where  beds  of  coal  are  used  to  filter 
sewage,  and  I  have  since  noticed  in- 
creasing interest  in  this  pro.iect  on  the 
part  of  both  Government  and  industry. 
Once  the  coal  has  served  its  purpose  as 
a  filtering  agent,  it  can  be  burned  under 
boilers  with  little  lo.ss  of  Btu  content. 

I  liave  also  toured  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Research  Laboratory  in  Monroeville.  Pa., 
where  experimentations  under  OCR  aus- 
pices as  well  as  numerous  industry- 
sponsored  studies  are  taking  place.  Last 
week  it  was  my  pleasure  to  inspect  the 
laboratory  of  Gourdine  Systems.  Inc..  in 
Livingston.  N.J.  This  facility  has  re- 
cently been  awarded  an  OCR  contract 
to  conduct  research  in  elect rogasdynamic 
power  generation,  through  which  it  is 
hotted  that  large  volumes  of  electricity 
will  be  produced  without  the  use  of  con- 
ventional generators  and  turbines. 

The  success  of  the  Gourdine  proj"ect 
would  not  only  reduce   air  contamina- 


tion— currently  one  of  coal's  ma.lor  prob- 
lems— but  also  increase  efficiency  in 
power  production  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  large  w  at«r  supplies  at  electric  plants 
With  an  assortment  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol regulations  now  facing  the  coal  and 
oil  industries,  it  is  mandatory  that  new 
combustion  techniques  be  developed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Federal  Government  and  some 
large  municipalities  have  suddenly 
adopted  or  threatened  such  stringent 
regulations  on  smoke,  fiy  ash.  and  sul- 
phur emissions  that  even  the  most  mod- 
ern combustion  equipment  cannot  guar- 
antee the  coal-burning  plants  will  meet 
requirements.  Certainly  the  electric 
utihty  industry  has  made  out^standing 
progress  in  reducing  atmospheric  pol- 
lution, and  the  coal  industry  has  in- 
vested in  multimillion-dollar  prepara- 
tion plants  10  remove  impurities  before 
the  product  goes  to  market. 

Only  an  all-out  research  program  can 
advance  the  cause  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol to  a  point  where  it  can  meet  some 
of  the  new  standards  proposed  or  aheady 
adopted.  OCR's  projects  to  develop 
competitive  synthesis  fuels  from  coal 
show  exceptional  promise,  and  coal's 
bright  future  will  be  assured  if  the 
Gourdine  process  proves  successful. 

— ?. 

Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF     CALIF  ^.R.VLI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn^ES 
Thursday,  June  23. 1966 

Mr.  RELVECKE  Mr  Speaker,  the 
total  of  American  dead  in  Vietnam  i.«:  now 
nearing  the  4,000  mark  and  local  Ameri- 
can papers  increasingly  carry  news  of  the 
dead  from  local  cities,  towns,  and  farms. 
I  saw  one  such  report  this  morning  in 
the  Wasliington  Post. 

Last  week.  American  Armed  Forces 
suffered  883  casualties  in  Vietnam,  of 
which  142  were  killed  The  number  of 
wounded  is,  of  cour,se.  many  times  that 
of  the  dead  and  casualty  figures  do  not 
include  iho.-^e  il!  from  the  peculiar  dis- 
eases of  Asia  and  one  of  the  world's 
deepest  jungles 

Nor — and  this  is  very  impoi-tant — do 
the  official  casualty  figures  bear  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  number  of  troop:5  in- 
volved. The  majority  of  the  battles  In 
Vietnam  are  fought  in  small  units  of 
from  platoon  to  battalion  strength  If 
a  battalion  suffers  300  casualties  that 
is  a  high  rate  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  most  Amencans,  I 
do  not  know  when  or  what  to  expect  in 
Vietnam.  Like  most  Americans,  I  do 
not  knotv  how  much  news  is  being  given 
out  or  withheld  and  how  much  of  that 
allowed  out  is  accural*.  I  must  confe.ss 
however,  that  I  have  little  confidence  in 
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those  whose  spokesman  has  enunciated 
the  official  '"right  to  lie"  and  recently  has 
jibed  at  Vietnam  reporters  who  expect 
officials  to  tell  them  the  truth.  But  all 
this  is  somewhat  beside  the  point  of  what 
I  intend  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  far  this  has  been  the 
most  mismanaged  war  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  as  a  sovereign  nation. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  when  our  soldiers  have 
to  write  home  from  Vietnam  to  ask  to  get 
a  pair  of  shoes.  t«nts,  when  ammunition 
supplied  our  allies  in  EXirope  has  to  be 
bought  back  at  a  profit  to  the  holders 
and  then  flown  to  Vietnam;  when  a  small 
American  command  has  to  ask  General 
Ky's  headquarters  in  SaiKon  before 
makmg  a  local  attack  on  an  assembly  of 
Vietcongs,  when  military  helicopters  are 
summarily  requisitioned  in  the  battle 
area  to  carry  civilian  supplies,  and  when 
the  record  shows  that  70  percent  of  sup- 
plies reaching  Saigon  by  .ship  are  not 
military  supplies  at  all. 

Whatever  happtns  m  the  future,  the 
American  people  are  not  eoing  to  forget 
or  forgive  the  massive  mismanagement 
of  a  war  in  which  their  sons,  husbands, 
and  fathers  are  fighting  and  dying. 


Mr.  Mother  Lode — Archie  Stevenot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CM.lTOKliiX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  23.  1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
not  only  to  a  great  American  but  also  a 
true  friend.  Archie  Stevenot,  of  Sonora. 
Calif. 

There  Is  a  region  in  the  American  West 
that  In  time  will  be  regarded  as  a  great 
phenomenon  in  the  world's  evolution. 
Measured  by  its  Influence  on — and  the 
significance  of — subsequent  events,  the 
Sierra  Nevada  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
region  anywhere.  Nearly  all  facets  of 
modern  American  life  have  roots  that  go 
back  to  the  Mother  Lode,  the  Comstock, 
the  mining  c£imps.  or  settlements  in  this 
geographical  area  surrounding  the  moun- 
tain range  for  which  it  is  named. 

Indeed  the  gold  rush  to  California 
sparked  a  progression  into  the  Sierra 
Nevada  which  continues  to  this  day,  and 
provides  a  profound  story  for  historians 
to  compile  and  relate  History — of  any 
thing,  any  plac<^ — Cannot  be  the  rigidly 
organized  sequence  of  events  presented 
by  many  textbooks.  History  is  a  pot- 
pourri. It  is  pieces  and  it  is  totals  and 
always  it  is  people.  Archie  Stevenot  i^ 
Indeed  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Mother 
Lode.  He  has  lived  for  eight  decades 
within  familiar  range  of  several  mag- 
niflcent  Sequoia  proves  and  the  grandeur 
of  nearby  Yosemlte  and  his  memories  of 
the  glorious  gold  mining  days,  which  have 
given  him  insight  to  his  role  in  history. 
There  is  hardly  an  activity  for  the 
benefit  of  California  and  the  Mother 
Lode  wrlth  which  Archie  Stevenot  has  not 
been  identified. 


Mr.  Stevenot,  founder  of  the  Mother 
Lode  Highway  Association  which  later 
became  the  Golden  Chain  Council,  which 
was  organized  47  years  ago,  had  never 
missed  a  directors'  meeting.  Recently 
Archie  was  hospitalized  and  it  was  feared 
that  his  record  would  be  broken.  How- 
ever, the  president  of  the  Golden  Chain 
CounclJ,  Ralph  Thiel,  said  "If  we  can't 
bring  Archie  to  the  meeting,  we  will  take 
the  meeting  to  Archie.  "  This  was  done 
and  Archie's  record  is  still  intact. 

Driving  north  from  Sonora  on  Highway 
49,  after  crossing  the  Stanislaus  River 
into  Calaveras  County  there  Ls  a  his- 
torical monument  in  his  honor.  The 
bronze  plaque  affixed  to  an  ore  car  has 
these  words  for  coming  generations : 

Archie  Stevenot.  Mr  Mother  Lode.  Stu- 
dent, sfileeman.  miner,  ranger.  Postma-ster, 
school  board  member  and  general  sujierln- 
tendent  of  the  neaxby  Carson  Hill  Mine. 

Archie  .Stevenot  is  truly  an  "All  Ameri- 
can." He  has  always  had  the  interests 
of  our  great  country  at  heart  and  today 
I  would  like  to  doff  my  hat  to  him. 


William  Goldfine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    Nrw     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  William  GoIdflnc,  president  and 
board  chairman  of  Royal  National  Bank 
of  New  York,  was  a  participant  recent- 
ly in  a  WOR  radio  discus.sion  on  the 
topic  "The  Philosophy  of  Philanthropy." 
It  was  altogether  fitting  that  Mr.  Goid- 
fine  should  be  invited  to  offer  his  views 
on  this  Important  subject,  for  he  has 
provided  exemplary  leadership  on  behalf 
of  a  host  of  worthy  civic  and  charitable 
cau.ses. 

The  fact  that  he  has  received  high 
honors  from  such  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions as  Federation  of  Jewish  Phil- 
anthropies, United  Jewish  Appeal,  and 
the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
attests  to  the  deep  concern  over  the  need 
for  the  community  at  large  to  support 
worthy  philanthropic  endeavors. 

He  has  given  seltle.ssly  of  his  time  and 
his  energies  too  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrew- 
Home  for  the  Aged  In  Riverdale,  of 
which  he  is  honorary  president,  the 
Israel  Bond  Organization  for  Greater 
New  York,  where  he  has  served  as  chair- 
man; the  Bronx  YM  and  YWHA,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  B'nal  B'rith  and  tht^ 
Bronx  County  Society  for  Mental  Health, 
to  roame  but  a  few. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  point  out 
further  that  it  has  been  under  Mr.  Gold- 
fine's  astute  leadership  that  Royal  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York  has  emerged 
as  one  of  the  city's  leading  banking  in- 
stitutions. Royal  National  is  enjoying  a 
remarkable  period  of  growth  and  has  be- 
come a  "partner  In  progress."  through 
its  activities  in  construction  financing,  in 
the  residential  renaissance  in  the  city. 


Mr.  Goldftne's  banking  career  spans 
more  than  40  years.  He  ent.ered  the 
field  as  a  youth,  and  before  his  21st  birth- 
day, he  had  organized  his  first  banking 
concern,  a  credit  union  which  served 
small  business  and  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  the  Bronx.  He  .served  as  treas- 
urer and  manager  of  the  Bronx  Credit 
Union  from  1919  to  1932. 

During  the  next  19  years,  until  he  ac- 
cepted the  executive  vice-presidency  of 
the  Royal  State  Bank  of  New  York  in 
July  1951.  Mr.  Goldfine  served  as  a.ssist- 
ant  vice  president  of  the  National  Safety 
Bank,  vice  president  of  National  Bronx 
Bank,  and  vice  president  of  Manufac- 
turers Trust  Co.  He  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Royal  National 
Bank  in  April  of  1965.  only  4  years  after 
he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

In  the  banking  field,  Mr.  Goldfine  has 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  man  with  a  re- 
markable understanding  of  the  many  and 
complex  factors  that  shape  our  economy. 
And,  in  the  field  of  philanthropy,  he  has 
personified  the  true  spirit  of  giving.  He 
is  indeed  on  of  New-  York's  mo.st  dedi- 
cated and  respected  civic  and  philan- 
thropic leaders,  and  his  devotion  has 
helped  to  brighten  the  lives  of  countless 
citizens  in  our  city. 


Sinister    Plan    To    Bury    Our    American 
Shipbuilding  and  Shipping  Industriei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  23,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  has  an  article 
dealing  with  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Congressional  Organiza- 
tion. One  of  these  recommendations  Ls 
in  accordance  with  the  whispers  that 
have  been  circulating  on  Capitol  Hill,  to 
the  effect  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  is 
.scheduled  for  elimination  and  its  juris- 
diction is  to  be  transferred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

As  such,  a  policy  of  the  Democratic 
administration  and  its  leader.  President 
Johnson,  in  burying  opposition  to  his 
maritime  policy,  is  coming  to  light. 
F^rst,  the  President  asks  for  a  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  in  which 
would  be  merged  the  once  independent 
Maritime  Administration,  established  as 
it  was  to  protect  and  promote  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  adequate  for  na- 
tional defense. 

Now,  a  sinister  proposal  is  revealed,  to 
do  away  with  the  legislative  committee 
that  has  been  attempting  to  resist  the 
executive  branch's  prograna  to  down- 
grade American  ships  and  shipbuilding. 
It  looks  like  someone's  fine  hand  is  be- 
hind this  Idea. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee has  been  bipartisan  in  seeking  to  re- 
store the  onetime  independence  of  the 
Maritime  Agency. 
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Earlier  this  week,  the  committee  passed 
s  resolution  opposing  the  plan  to  bury 
the  Maritime  Agency  In  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

I  hope  the  American  people  realize 
what  this  means.  It  means  that 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
plan.s  to  have  American  ships  built  in 
foreign  yards  and  thereby  eliminate 
more  than  20,000  jobs,  as  called  for  by 
the  recent  task  force  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

It  means  scrapping  the  policy  of  main- 
taining American-flag  ships  for  defense 
and  abdicating  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  that  are  in  the  process  of 
building  new  merchant  ships  to  a  number 
many  times  ours. 

If  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
.Marine  is  done  away  with,  the  adminis- 
tration will  have  adroitly  eliminated  the 
chief  source  of  opposition  to  its  policy 
Ui  downgrade  American  shipbuilding  and 
shipping.  As  such,  the  move  will  be  a 
sad  page  in  the  history  of  this  once  great 
maritime  Nation. 

Next,  the  United  States  will  be  abdi- 
cating all  sovereignty  and  sharing  with 
Panama  the  management  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  administration  acts  like 
there  is  no  need  for  ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  may  be 
the  richest  nation  on  earth,  but  under 
President  Johnson's  maritime  policy,  we 
are  certainly  not  acting  like  the  wisest. 


men  to  the  out.Etanding  performance 
during  1965-66  of  the  citizen-soldiers  of 
the  1st  Battalion,  355th  Regiment — 
BCT— 89th  Division— TNG— U.S.  Army 
Reserve  Center,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

All  five  units  of  the  battalion  received 
superior  ratings  for  1965-66  during  the 
recent  annual  general  inspection  and 
command  maintenance  material  inspec- 
tion. Improving  present  methods  and 
devising  more  reliable  methods  of  ad- 
ministration, training,  and  supply  were 
the  major  contributing  factors  in  the 
battalion's  successful  performance. 

In  these  days  of  world  crises,  it  must 
be  insured  that  the  citizen-soldiers  who 
help  guard  this  Nation  are  thoroughly 
trained  and  highly  capable  of  perform- 
ing their  mi.ssion.  It  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  announce  to  vou  that  this  bat- 
talion within  my  district  stands  ready, 
willing,  and  highly  qualified  to  meet  any 
task  it  might  be  called  upon  to  accom- 
plish. 


Commission  Should  Be  Established  To 
Consider  National  Observances  and 
Holidays 


Citizen-Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRA.SKA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23,  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  tiie  attention  of  mv  fellow  Congress- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Thursday.  June  23,  1966 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  on  June  15.  1966.  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  National  Observ- 
ances and  Holidays.  The  consideration 
of  bills  seeking  Presidential  proclama- 
tions is  a  burden  upon  Congress,  acting 
as  a  whole,  and  a  burden  upon  the  indi- 
vidual Congressman. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  stated: 

We  are  concerneS  about  the  proUJeratlon 

of   statutes    which   request   the   Issuance   of 


Presidential  proclamations  calling  for  the 
recognition  of  particular  events  or  groups 
.'it  the  present  time,  between  thirty  and  forty 
proclamations  -some  based  on  statutory  au- 
thorizations and  others  on  long-standing 
precedent — are  isfued  annually  to  prortde 
for  special  observances.  In  addition,  about 
ten  events  are  observed  annually  by  virtue  of 
proclamations  issued  at  some  time  In  the 
past. 

We  believe  that  the  Increasing  number  of 
such  observances  could  detract  from  the  de- 
sired effect  of  a  Presidential  proclamation. 
and  we  question  whether  the  practice  should 
be  extended  further 

I  concur  heartily.  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 364  holiday  and  celebration  bills 
were  introduced  In  the  House  The 
printing  of  these  bills  upon  introduc- 
tion and  the  printing  of  the  act.  If 
enacted,  are  a  considerable  cost  to  the 
Government.  Understandably.  each 
Member  wishe.^  to  have  his  bill  enacted. 
This  places  pressure  upon  the  Judlciarv- 
Committee  since  it  becomes  most  diffi- 
cult at  times  to  give  reasons  for  enacting 
one  holiday  bill  and  not  the  other  Most 
Members  have  experienced  the  difficulty 
of  trying  to  explain  to  a  group  of  con- 
stituents why  "this  small  bill"  could  not 
be  enacted. 

The  bill  I  propose  establishes  a  Com- 
hilssion  on  National  Observances  and 
Holidays,  to  be  cornposed  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  The  members 
of  the  Commission  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  senices  as  such,  but  may 
employ  not  more  than  two  employees. 

Any  proposal  calling  for  national  ob- 
ser\'ances  and  holidays  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  The 
bill  prohibits  the  Commission  from  mak- 
ing any  recommendation  for  a  National 
Observance  honoring  a  fraternal,  politi- 
cal or  religious  organization,  or  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  or  product. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  be  en- 
acted in  this  Congress. 


SENATE 

Frid.w.  JiNE  24,  1060 

The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf>  . 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  minister.  Capi- 
tol Hill  Methodist  Church,  'Washington. 
DC,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God  of  life  and  love,  we  come  before 
Thee  this  morning  asking  Thy  forgive- 
ness for  the  way  we  ignore  Thee.  We 
make  decisions  based  on  our  own  limited 
knowledge.  Our  need  is  the  best  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  that  comes  through 
God  and  man  working  and  thinking 
together  consistently.  We  need  enlight- 
enment and  Inspiration  as  it  comes  from 
on  hmh  Therefore,  we  pray  that  Thou 
would.st  speak  to  us  and  through  us  for 
these  trying  hours. 

Be  Thou  the  inspiration  today  in  de- 
bate, deliberation,  and  decision  of  these 
Worthy  servants  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.    May  they  feel  the  secu- 


rity of  being  servants  of  the  Almighty 
and  thus  wi.se  leaders  of  the  day. 

Direct  our  President  and  his  advisers 
Show  them  new  paths  of  peace.  Give 
us  all  a  desire  for  peace  within  our 
hearts  and  minds  in  order  that  we  might 
have  peace  to  share  among  our  brethren 
of  the  world 

Forgive  wherein  we  have  failed  Thee. 
Help  us  to  become  more  worthy  sons  of 
God  even  through  this  prayer  at  this 
place  of  high  ofQce.  We  pray  m  the 
name  of  Jesus,  our  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanunous  consent,  thf  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
June  23,  1966.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that. 


pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  601. 
title  6,  Public  Law  250.  77th  Congress, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Kirwan. 
of  Ohio,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
To  Investigate  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, to  fill  an  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 

The  message  annotmced  that  the 
Hotise  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  3368i  to  amend  section  14ib  ' 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended, 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of 
Federal  Reserve  banics  to  purchase  U.S. 
obligations  directly  from  the  Treasury. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  13881  >  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  regulate  the  transportation,  sale,  and 
handling  of  dogs  and  cats  intended  to 
be  used  for  purposes  of  research  or  ex- 
perimentation, and  for  other  purposes: 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Cooley.  Mr. 
PoAGE,  Mr.   PuRCELL,  Mr.  Resnick.  Mr. 
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Qxm,  Mrs.  May,  and  Mr.  Dole  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Hoiise  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  13196) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  Increase  the  opportunities  for  train- 
ing of  medical  technologists  and  per- 
sonnel In  other  allied  health  professions, 
to  improve  the  educational  quality  of 
the  schools  training  such  allied  health 
professions  personnel,  and  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  existing  student  loan 
programs  for  medical,  osteopathic,  den- 
tal, podiatr>',  pharmacy,  optometric,  and 
nursing  students,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Ln  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REJ^ERRED 
The  bill  (H.R.  13196'  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  training  of  medical 
technologists  and  per.sonnel  in  other  al- 
lied health  profe.ssions.  to  improve  the 
educational  quality  of  the  schools  train- 
ing such  allied  health  professions  per- 
.sonnel. and  to  .strengthen  and  improve 
the  e.xisiing  student  loan  programs  for 
medical,  osteopathic,  dental,  podiatry, 
pharmacy,  optometric.  and  nursing 
students,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  arid  Public  Welfare. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
BUDGET.  1967,  FOR  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE    IS.  DOC.  NO    96) 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  an  amendment  to 
the  budget  for  the  fl.scal  vear  1967  in  the 
amount  of  $1,123,000.  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  communication,  with  an  accom- 
panying paper,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The   following   reports  of  committees 
were  submitted 

By  Mr  RANDOIJ'H.  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

HR  3788  An  act  re.  revive  a:id  reenact  as 
amended  the  act  entitled  "An  act  creating 
the  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  and 
authorlring  said  commission  and  Its  succes- 
sors to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condcmnaUon 
and  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
bridge  or  bridges  acrocs  the  Mississippi  River 
at  or  near  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  at  or  near  Ful- 
ton, HI  ."  approved  December  21.  1044  (Rent 
No,   1306);    and  "^ 

H  R,  3976  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  26,  1956,  to  authorize  the  Muscatine 
Bridge  Commission  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  bridge  across  the  Mlsalsslppl 
River  at  or  near  the  cltv  of  Muscatine,  Iowa 
and  the  town  of  Efrury.  Ill    (Rept   No.'l306». 

By  Mr,  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  PubUc  Welfare,  with  amendmenta: 

S  2439  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  so 
as  to  authorize  the  establishment  and  oper- 
aUon  of  aea  grant  coUeRes  and  programs  by 
Initiating  mad  supporting  programs  of  edu- 
cauon.  training,  and  research  In  the  marine 


sciences  and  a  program  of  advisory  services, 
relating  to  activities  In  the  marine  sciences, 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  submerged  lands 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  by  partici- 
pants carrying  out  these  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept  No   1307) . 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing  of 
the  bill  IS.  2439 1  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr  EASTI.AND,  from  the  Commlllee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  2784.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Doreen  Del- 
mege  Willis  (Rept   No   1308); 

S,  3083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
A  Penalver  (Rept  No   1309);  and 

HR,  12232  An  act  to  amend  title  1  of  the 
Uiilt.ed  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
missibility In  evidence  of  the  slip  laws  and 
the  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acta 
Series,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No 
1310) 

By  Mr, "Eastland,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment : 

S  2076  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kll  Ja  Chung 
(Rept   No,  1311); 

S.  2295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Rubino  (  Rept.  No.  13i2)  : 

8,2317  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Albert 
Victor  Michael  Ferrls-Prabuh  (Rept  No 
1313); 

S  2997  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Noriko  Susan 
Duke  (Nakano)   (Rept,  No,  1314);  and 

.S  :nB9.  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Dr,  .Monso 
Portuondo  (Rept   No,  1316). 

By  Mr  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S   1571     A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Kermlt 
Wager,  of  Lebanon,  S.  Dak    (Rept.  No,  1320): 
H  R.  1240    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  c". 
Engle  (Rept   No.  1321  i : 

H.R  5204  An  net.  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
K  Bellek  ( Rept,  No   1322 ) : 

H  R  6590  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
HIU   I  Rept    No,  1323  1  ; 

H  R  8793  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
J.  Bpimett  (Rept,  No,  1324) ;  and 

H  R  9302  An  .let  for  the  relief  of  Lt, 
Ch.-irles  W  Pittman.  Jr..  U.S.  Navv  (Rept  No 
1325), 

By  Mr  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment: 

S  231  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  W, 
.Ad.ims  (Rept    No,  1318). 

By  Mr  DIRKSFN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

SJ  Res  144  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  D;iy  (Rept  No 
13161; 

SJ,  Res  162,  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No 
13171:  and 

SJ  Res  168.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  pr(x-lama- 
tlon  designating  the  7-day  period  begin- 
ning October  2  and  ending  October  8  of  each 
ye,-\r  as  ■'Spring  Garden  Planting  Week" 
(Rept,  No.  1319), 

By  Mr  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclrtry,  without  amendment: 

H  R  10994  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
T  Davis.  Jr  ,  SaUle  M,  Davis,  and  Nora  D 
White   (Rept.  No    1326); 

HR  13650  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  to  authorize  Increased  agen- 
cy consideration  of  tort  claims  agaln.'it  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  1327); 

H  R,  13652  An  act  to  establish  a  statute  of 
limlt<«tlons  for  certain  actions  brought  by  the 
Government   (Rept,  No    1328);   and 

HR  14182,  An  act  to  provide  for  Judg- 
ments for  cost*  against  the  United  States 
(Repi,  No,  1329). 


By  Mr,  ERVIN,  fro:n  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment : 

HJi. 13651.  An  act  to  avoid  unneces.sary 
litigation  by  providing  for  the  collection  of 
claims  .of  the  United  States,  and  lor  other 
purposes    (Rept.   No.   1331). 


SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OP 
CERTAIN  ALIENS— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    iS.   REPT.   NO.   1330) 

Mr,  EASTLAND,  from  tlie  Commlllee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Res.  99  >  :  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar: 

S,   Con    Res,  99 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  o/ 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  in 
the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named  in 
which  caJ5e  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sl(.ins  of  section  244(a)  (2 1  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended  .66 
Stat,  204:   8  US  C    1251)  : 

A-4839402.  Goldberg.  Meyer, 

A-6741048.  Cassar.  Lewis, 

A   13696909,  Lee.  Hing  Nom 

A-13625402.    Young.    Bole   Jim. 

A-8862836.   Pollock    Benjamin. 

A^4 19302.  Rstes.  Loon  Morris. 

A-137I0436.  Gee.  Kim  Heung 

A- 11425282.  Gee.  Uiv  Sun 

A^5433779,  Alesl,  Anthony  Angelo. 

A-3977065.  Diamond,  CJeorge 

A  7077231.  MlelzyiLskl.  Felix  Christopher. 

A-1465952,  VlIlega-s-Arrellano.  Fidel 

A-2710178.  Chee,  Tong 

A-13702123,  Ow,  Hoy  Kee. 
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BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  refened  as  follows: 

By  Mr  TYDINGS : 
S.355i.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Robert 
H.    A.    Haslam;     to    the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    RANDOLPH: 
S  3552.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlf* 
H    Boetsch;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By    Mr     HAYDEN: 
S,  3553,  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Mr.-;    Mary 
T    Brooks:    to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration, 

By  Mr  BARTLFTT  (by  request): 
S  3554  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vessel  Ex- 
change Act"  by  eliminating  the  trade-in  re- 
quirement In  certain  cases  where  national 
defense  purposes  require:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Babtlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  atx)ve  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  ERVIN: 
S  3555  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  United 
States  Code,  to  make  a  misdemeanor  the 
flight.  In  mterstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
by  any  person  who  is  the  parent  of  a  minor 
child  or  wiio  Is  a  married  man.  if  such  person 
so  flees  with  the  Intent  of  evading  his  legal 
resf>onslbllltles  with  respect  to  the  support 
or  maintenance  of  his  minor  child  or  of  his 
wife;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the   remarks  of  Mr    Ervtn   when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.J  Ree   172.  Joint    ResoluUon    t-i   author- 
ize    the    President     to    prcjclaim     the    Srst 


Wednesday  In  May  of  each  year  as  a  "Day  of 
Re«5gnitlon'"  few  Fireflghters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OF 

CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
.;in  the  Judlciar>-.  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con  Res.  99") 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  which  was  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

I  See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Eastland,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


.ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
^M.  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a.s  follows: 

By   Mr.   MCCARTHY: 
Address  by  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey 

delivered  at  Brldgeton.  N,J, 

By  Mr    BYRD  of  Virginia: 
Address  by   tlie  Senator  from  Texas    [Mi. 
T.uiBORorGH  I   at  an  appreciation  dinner  for 
Col     Waldron    Le<3nard,    sponsored    by    the 
American  Legion. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
IINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning,'  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  VESSEL  EXCHANGE 
ACT  RELATING  TO  TRADE-IN  RE- 
QUIREMENT IN  CERTAIN  CASES 
Mi-.  BARTLETT.     Mr  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
ference.  leKLslation  to  amend  the  Vessel 
Exchange  Act  by  eliminating  ihc  trade- 
in  rc-quiiement  in  certain  cases  where  na- 
tional defense  purposes  require. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  mem- 
orandum describint;  the  purpose  of  tlie 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair » .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  memorandum  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3554*  to  amend  the  Ves- 
sel E.xchange  Act  by  eliminating  the 
trade-in  icxjuirement  in  certain  cases 
where  national  defense  purposes  require, 
introduced  by  Mr,  Bartlett,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  memorandum,  presented  bv  Mr. 
Bartlett.  is  as  follows: 

Memorandum 
The  change  proposed  In  tlie  Vessel  Ex- 
change Act  by  this  bill  is  an  emergencv 
measure  occasioned  by  the  immediate  and 
urgent  need  for  additional  specialized  ve.-;- 
sels  by  the  Department  of  Defense  It  ap- 
P«rs  that  vessels  that  would  qualify  for 
trade-in  under  the  Act  are  not  readily  avall- 
^ti.e     This  shortage  of  vessels  for  purp>c««s 


of  trading  In  and  the  need  for  additional 
American-flag  vessels,  esi>eclally  for  the  car- 
riage of  defense  cargoes,  has  created  an 
abnormal,  speculative  and  inflationary  mar- 
Icet  for  obsolete  American-flag  tonnage  that 
was  not  contemplated  by  the  Act 

The  bill  would  provide  temporary  relief 
from  an  extraordinary  situation  by  permit- 
ling  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  waive  the 
trade-In  requirement  where  the  vessels  to  be 
acquired  from  the  Reserve  Fleet  have  been 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be 
necessary  for  national  defense  or  military 
purposes.  The  applicant  for  such  vessels 
would  be  required  to  p)«y  the  Government  In 
cash  the  fair  market  value  of  the  vessel  ac- 
quired and  would  be  required  to  convert, 
reconstruct  or  rebuild  sucli  vesesl  for  use  tc 
carry  defense  cargoes.  Bach  such  proposal 
would  require  the  approval  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

Recently,  most  of  the  vessels  traded  in 
under  the  Vessel  Exchange  Act  have  been 
traded  in  for  scrap  In  fact,  of  the  68  ves- 
sels traded  in  since  the  Act  was  originally 
p;i,s.sed,  35  have  been  scrapped.  Vessels  that 
would  qualify  for  such  trade-ins  have  now 
become  exceedingly  scarce  items,  with  any 
available  vessels  selling  on  the  market  for 
many  times  their  real  value.  Some  specula- 
tors, aware  of  this  curious  and  specialized 
application  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
have  collected  such  vessels  for  purposes  o"T 
resale.  These  vessels  have  become  known 
in  the  trade  as  "box  tops"  for  the  Vessel  Ex- 
change Act. 

The  acquisition  of  an  immobile  and  eco- 
nomically useless  vessel  by  an  operator  for 
purposes  of  trading  in  the  vessel  under  the 
Vessel  ESxchange  Act  Is  largely  engaging  in 
subterfuge.  For  all  Intents  and  purposes. 
the  Government  Is  selling  the  traded  out 
vessel  to  the  operator,  since  the  traded  In 
vessel  has  no  conceivable  value  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  to  anyone  else  except  as  scrap 
Vessels  that  would  qualify  for  trade-ins  un- 
der the  Vessel  Exchange  Act  are  available  for 
prices  of  between  $100,000  and  $200,000  more 
than  their  trade-in  value  under  the  Vessel 
Exchange  Act  The  shortage  of  trade-in 
vessels  and  the  exorbitantly  high  prices  of 
the  limited  vessels  that  are  available  may 
prevent  some  operators  from  offering  pro- 
posals to  MSTS  for  the  carriage  of  military 
cargoes,  and  the  situation  may  reflect  itself 
In  higher  costs  to  the  Government  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 


LEGISLATION  TO  MAKE  TRAVEL  IN 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  WITH 
INTENT  TO  EVADE  LEGAL  FAMILY 
RE.SPONSIBILITIES  A  FEDERAL 
CRIME 

Mr  ER\TN.  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
make  it  a  Federal  offense  for  a  parent 
or  husband  to  move  or  travel  in  inter- 
state or  foreiRii  commerce  with  the  in- 
tent of  evading  his  or  her  legal  obliga- 
tion to  support  a  wife  and  children.  ThLs 
proposal  is  aimed  at  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  problems  of  our  time — the 
problem  of  providing  support  for  the  de- 
pendent wife  or  children  who  have  been 
separated  from  the  man  of  the  family. 
Much  attention,  publicity,  and  discus- 
sion has  been  centered  in  recent  months 
on  the  problem  of  family  breakdown  in 
this  countiT  The  absence  of  the  father 
from  the  family  and  his  refusal  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  his  family  has  se- 
rious consequences,  for  both  the  family 
and  for  the  community. 

Welfare  departments  across  the  coun- 
try face  tlus  situation  continually.    In 


many  welfare  cases.  It  is  the  desertion 
of  the  father,  or  his  delinquency  in  pay- 
ing the  support  pajTnents  required  by 
court  order  which  causes  the  family  to 
apply  for  welfare  funds.  Unless  the  fa- 
ther can  be  found  and  forced  to  face  his 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
wife  an^i  children,  this  family  will  con- 
tinue on  the  welfare  rolls. 

This  is  a  burden  felt  not  only  by  the 
State  and  local  governments.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  too.  has  a  stake  in  this 
problem  through  their  ever-growing  con- 
tributions to  the  aid  to  families  of  de- 
pendent children  program,  A  compre- 
hensive study  undertaken  in  1961  re- 
vealed that  in  two-thirds  of  the  families 
receiving  aid  from  this  program,  the 
father  was  aabsent  from  the  home  and 
not  providing  support  for  the  family 
This  absence  was  due  to  a  number  of 
reasons,  but  in  all  ca.ses  the  father  was 
living  and  legally  responsible  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family.  These  families  in- 
cluded a  total  of  1,652.661  children,  for 
whom  $68  million  a  rponth  in  Federal 
funds  was  being  paid  under  the  AFDC 
program.  The  cost  to  State  and  local 
welfare  departments  is  also  high.  Un- 
fortunately, the  situation  appears  to  be 
growing  worse.  In  the  period  since  1961 
there  is  estimated  to  have  been  a  6,8- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  fami- 
lies in  which  the  father  is  absent  This 
means  that  currently  .AFDC  aid  is  being 
paid  to  about  761,000  families,  with 
2, 286,209  children,  in  cases  where  the 
father  is  not  present  or  pronding  sup- 
port. 

In  recent  years  uniform  reciprocal  en- 
forcement of  support  legislation  has  been 
adopted  in  the  50  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  arrangement 
permits  an  obligee  to  secure  support 
from  an  obligor  without  traveliiig 
from  his  State  to  bring  suit.  However, 
this  solves  only  a  small  part  of  the  prob- 
lem The  uniform  reciprocal  enforce- 
ment of  support  acts  may  be  effective 
only  when  the  whereabouts  of  the  father 
Is  known. 

Unfortunately,  if  the  father  is  at- 
tempting to  evade  his  responsibility  he 
may  move  from  State  to  State  and  his 
disappearance  will  prevent  effective  use 
of  the  reciprocal  acts.  His  dependent 
wife  may  have  to  file  one  ,"=uit  after  an- 
other in  her  own  State  in  an  effort  to 
locate  the  husband  and  father  and  re- 
quire his  support  This  is  a  verj-  costly 
and  cumbersome  process  and  is  prob- 
ably out  of  the  question  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  left  in  nece.«5Sitous  clrcum«;tHnces. 

The  enactment  of  Federal  legislation 
would  provide  an  equitable  and  economi- 
cal solution  to  be  utilized  in  cases  not 
easily  taken  care  of  by  existing  reciprocal 
laws.  It  would  involve  a  one-.step  proc- 
ess instead  of  the  complicated  procedure 
presently  required.  By  making  it  a 
Federal  offense  to  travel  across  State 
lines  to  avoid  compliance  with  court 
support  orders,  the  force  of  criminal  law 
would  be  brought  to  bear.  Federal  leg- 
islation would  overcome  the  reluctance 
of  various  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  to  provide  iii- 
lormation  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
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obligor.  Location  would  also  be  facili- 
tated through  use  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement personnel.  Under  rule  18  of 
the  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  as  to 
venue,  the  defendant  could  be  returned 
to  the  State  where  his  family  resides,  and 
the  court  order  requiring  his  support  for 
hlfl  family  could  eventually  be  enforced. 
Federal  legislation  in  this  area  would 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  staff  shortage 
and  iruiilference  to  the  plight  of  a  de- 
serted wife  and  children  which  may  be 
encountered  In  the  State  where  the  de- 
serting husband  is  residing.  State  and 
county  welfare  departments  which  cur- 
rently cannot  afford  the  expenditure  nec- 
essary to  locate  absent  fathers  would  be 
aided  under  this  legislation  in  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  families  together  and  re- 
quire support  from  the  man  of  the 
family. 

Although  the  problem  of  the  deserting 
father  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  this 
law  would  also  apply  to  mothers  who 
desert  their  children,  when  responsible 
for  their  support.  This  was  foimd  to  be 
the  case  of  4  percent  of  the  families  re- 
ceiving aid  to  families  of  dependent 
children  in  the  survey  made  in  1961. 

I  urge  serious  consideration  of  this 
proposal.  The  problem  of  deserting  fa- 
thers is  of  national  significance  and  re- 
quires Federal  legislation  to  rectify  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  3555)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  a  misde- 
meanor the  flight.  In  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  by  any  person  who  is 
the  parent  of  a  minor  child  or  who  is  a 
married  man,  if  .such  person  so  flees  with 
the  intent  of  evading  his  legal  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  the  support  or 
maintenance  of  his  minor  child  or  of  his 
wife,  introduced  by  Mr  Ervin,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PCXDD  FOR  FREEDOM  OF  1966 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  N06    820  AND  621 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  to  HH. 
14929.  the  proposed  Food  for  Freedom  Act 
of  1966,  and  ask  that  they  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  first  of  my  amendments  would  call 
upon  other  advanced  countries  to  play  a 
greater  role  in  the  war  on  world  hunger. 
The  second  would  urge  increased  em- 
phasis on  adaptive  agi-icultural  research 
in  hungry  nations  receiving  food  for  free- 
dom assistance 

In  many  ways,  the  Food  for  Freedom 
Act  in  its  present  form  represents  a  land- 
mark victon'  for  those  of  us  who  have 
been  supporting  expanded  UjS.  partici- 
pation in  an  all-out  war  on  world  hun- 
ger. In  particular,  the  elindnation  of 
the  principle  of  surplus  disposal  and  the 
Increased  emphasis  on  self-help  in  agri- 
culture in  developing  countries  are  vital 
changes  which  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  uphold. 

Yet  In  Its  present  form,  the  bill  is  de- 
ficient In  at  least  two  respects.  My 
amendments  seek  to  deal  with  these 
problems. 


In  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  Committee  earUer 
this  year,  repeated  concern  was  ex- 
pressed about  the  need  for  other  ad- 
vanced nations,  particularly  those  which 
export  large  amounts  of  farm  commodi- 
ties for  cash,  to  play  their  proper  role  in 
meeting  the  world  hunger  explosion. 

I  was  most  gratified  to  learn  that,  at 
the  time  when  Secretary  Rusk  testified 
on  the  resolution 'to  supply  emergency 
/ood  to  India,  23  nations  had  made  con- 
tributions to  averting  famine  in  that 
country.  I  am  Informed  that,  since  that 
time,  22  others  have  joined  them. 

We  can  likewise  rejoice  that  the  world 
food  program,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  has  expanded  to  a 
target  program  level  of  $275  million  for 
1966-68,  and  that  pledges  totaling  $209.3 
million  had  already  been  made  by  60  na- 
tions as  of  April  30  of  this  year. 

But  this  program  remains  pitifully 
.small  when  compared  to  our  own  efforts. 
Its  present  target  level  is  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  food  aid  which  the  United 
States  will  provide  in  the  same  3  years. 
And  there  is  real  doubt  that  even  this 
modest  target  can  be  attained. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  go 
on  record  in  favor  of  increased  effort.s 
by  other  advanced  nations  in  this  area. 
My  amendment  would  put  the  Congress 
on  record  to  this  effect. 

It  would  support  an  expansion  of  the 
world  food  program  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, and  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
agree  to  match  any  contributions  by 
other  nations — in  commodities,  cash,  or 
services — which  are  in  excess  of  the  pres- 
ent target  of  the  program. 

This  would  not  mean  additional  cost  to 
the  United  States,  since  it  would  mean 
channeling  a  slightly  greater  proportion 
of  our  food  aid  through  the  International 
program  rather  than  increasing  the  total 
amount  of  such  aid.  But  it  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  a  strong  demonstration  of  our 
support  for  such  International  efforts, 
and  would  encourage  others  who  can  well 
afford  it  to  contribute  more  to  them. 

My  second  amendment  would  empha- 
size the  role  of  adaptive  agricultural  re- 
search as  an  indispensable  part  of  farm 
progress  in  developing  countries. 

Two  weeks  ago.  I  introduced  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  economic  assistance 
bill,  calling  for  increased  emphasis  on 
supporting  adaptive  agricultural  research 
In.  our  aid  to  agriculture  programs.  I 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  nearly  unani- 
mous testimony  of  experts  such  as  Prof 
Theodore  Schultz  of  the  Univer.slty  of 
Chicago,  who  said  that  "agricultural  re- 
search has  been  postponed,  put  off.  and 
grossly  neglected"  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

As  one  example  of  this  neglect,  we  can 
look  at  the  statistics  for  Latin  America. 
In  the  period  from  1960  to  1962,  the  U.S. 
Government  and  international  and  re- 
gional agencies  together  spent  less  than 
$8  million  on  agricultural  research  in 
tropical  Latin  America.  At  the  same 
time,  we  spend  nearly  $2  billion— about 
250  times  as  much — on  adaptive  sigricul- 
tural  research  in  the  United  States. 


Such  research  is  essential  to  adapt 
seeds,  fertihzers,  techniques,  and  farm 
equipment  which  have  worked  in  other 
locations  to  the  particular  conditions  in 
developing  countries.  We  all  recognize 
the  Invaluable  contribution  which  such 
research  has  made  to  agricultural  devel- 
opment in  this  country. 

But  I  regret  that  the  neglect  of  agri- 
cultural research  seems  to  be  continued 
in  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act  as  presently 
drafted. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  14929 
lists  eight  self-help  measures  which  re- 
cipient countries  should  undertake,  and 
the  United  States  should  support,  to  im- 
prove agricultural  production  and  dis- 
tribution. Included  are  agricultural 
extension,  production  of  fertilizers  and 
farm  machinery,  providing  adequate  In- 
centives to  producers,  and  improving 
storage,  marketing  and  distribution  sys- 
tems. All  of  these  I  favor.  But  I  con- 
sider it  a  serious  omission  that  adaptive 
agricultural  research  is  not  mentioned. 

My  amendment  would  remedy  this  by 
listing  "establishing  and  expanding  in- 
stitutions for  adaptive  agricultural  re- 
search" as  one  of  the  self-help  measures 
the  United  States  would  encourage  and 
support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  620  and  621) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 
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FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  PAY  BILL 
AND  MTLITARY  PAY  BILL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  I  repfjrted  to  the 
Senate  on  May  26.  1966,  H.R.  14122.  the 
Federal  employees'  pay  bill  for  1966. 

Since  that  date,  no  action  has  been 
taken,  no  move  has  been  made,  and  vir- 
tually no  word  has  been  said  about  when 
the  Senate  would  take  up  the  bill.  As 
we  all  know,  the  bill  has  an  effective  date 
of  July  1,  1966.  If  the  Senate  does  not 
take  action  to  have  the  bill  before  the 
President  before  July  1,  every  agency  in 
the  Government  will  have  to  compute 
retroactive  pay  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment back  to  July  1,  1966.  If  this  is  a 
way  to  reduce  the  costs  of  Government  in 
the  executive  branch,  it  is  a  ver\'  odd 
way. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
unanimously  reported  the  bill  with  an 
effective  date  of  July  1,  1966.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  393 
to  1.  The  Senate  committee  unani- 
mously reported  the  bill. 

On  the  specific  i.ssue  of  tlie  effective 
date.  I  supported  the  administration's 
recommendation  that  the  pay  raise  be 
later  than  July  1.  But  other  members 
of  the  committee  did  not  share  this  view- 
point, and  the  effective  date  of  July  1  was 
ap>proved  by  a  vote  of  1 1  to  1 . 

I  think  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendation  that  the 
bill  be  effective  January  1  or  October  1 
has  been  given  careful  consideration  by 
the  Members  of  Congress,  and  will  not 
be  accepted. 


The  pay  bill  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  I  know  that  many  Senators,  if 
not  all  of  them,  are  anxious  for  the  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves  on  this 
measure.  Aroimd  2  million  Federal  em- 
ployees also  are  anxious  about  the  bill. 
The  opportunity  to  express  our  views  of 
this  legislation  and  to  vote  on  its  merits 
cannot  arise  so  long  as  It  lies  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar. 

The  pay  bill  should  be  taken  up  and 
voted  upon  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
ihe  problems  and  the  considerable  ex- 
penses attached  to  a  retroactive  pay  bill 
can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  i-anking  minority  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  con- 
cur in  the  statements  that  have  just  been 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the  dis- 
tingui.'^hed  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  in 
regard  to  the  pay  bill  which  is  pending 
on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

I  .sincerely  hope  that  action  will  be 
taken  As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
ha.s  .so  well  stated,  it  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by 
delayiiitr  action  on  this  matter,  in  the 
hope  that  a  later  effective  date  for  the 
pay  rai.se  increase  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
my  personal  opinion,  as  one  who  Is  a 
member  of  that  committee  and  who  sup- 
ported July  1  as  the  date,  that  I  .shall 
not  chantre  my  po.sition:  and  should  the 
matu^r  be  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
action.  I  .shall  stress  and  urpe  and  insist 
on  a  vote  on  the  July  1  date. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  made 
a  m(>st  timely  statement. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
irom  Oklahoma  may  have  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tint'ui.shed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Po.st  Office  and  Civil  Ser\  ice  and  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee,  as  well. 

The  intention  is  not  to  delay  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Federal  pay  raise  bill. 
I  am  certain  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leacue.s  are  aware  that  at  this  time  a 
militarj'  pay  raise  bill  also  is  being  con- 
sidered It  was  the  hope  of  the  leader- 
ship that  once  that  matter  was  decided — 
thf  question  is  still  in  conference^the 
Senate  would  then  take  up  both  bills.  It 
;s  the  present  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  take  up  the  Federal  employees  pay 
raise  bill  in  the  week  after  we  return 
from  the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 

I  hope  that  this  definite  statement  and 
the  fact  that  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees  pay  bill  is  Ued  to  the  mili- 
tary pay  bill — which  is  just  as  lm}X)r- 
tant.  if  not  more  important — will  be 
taken  into  consideration,  understood, 
and  acceded  to  by  all  concerned. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  giving  us 
this  information,  because  we  have  t>een 
uncertain  as  to  why  the  delay  has  oc- 


curred and  as  to  when  we  could  expect 

action. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the  mili- 
tary' pay  bill  was  designed  to  take  effect 
on  the  date  detennined  by  Congress  for 


In  my  remarks  I  stated  that  Japan 
and  the  United  States  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
distant  nations,  having  different  prob- 
lems and  ideologies,   can   build  a  bond 


the  Federal  employees  .pay  bill  to  take     of  friendship  that  will  promote  mutual 


effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  correct.  We  desire  to  bring 
them  both  up  together,  as  close  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  He  has  always  been  most  help- 
ful to  us  in  scheduling  legislation  deal- 
ing with  F^eral  employees. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  al- 
ways, the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  again  demonstrated  true  statesman- 
stiip. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  pressing  this 
matter  now.  in  view  of  the  statement  by 
the  majority  leader.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  action  will  be  taken  after  the  Sen- 
ate returns  from  the  Fourth  of  July- 
recess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  can  be  assured  of  that. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  rankinK  minority  member  of  the 
committee  are  aware  of  the  great  im- 
portance attached  to  the  military  pay 
raise  bill,  especially  in  view  of  the  .sit- 
uation in  which  the  Nation  finds  itself 
at  the  present  time  in  its  over,seas  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader 


WITH    JA- 
SENATOR 


AGRICULTURAL    TRADE 
PAN— ADDRESS        BY 
CARLSON 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  tli^ 
Washington  Agricultural  Conference 
on  trade  with  Japan  was  held  in 
Washington  yesterday.  Outstanding 
leaders  in  apriculture  and  trade  from 
both  Japan  and  the  United  States  were 
in  attendance. 

Japan  was  represented  by  His  Excel- 
lency Ryuji  Takeuchi.  Ambassador  of 
Japan  to  the  United  States,  and  many 
Japane.se  interested  in  the  expansion  of 
trade  between  the  Umted  States  and 
Japan. 

The  United  States  was  represented  by 
our  distinguished  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Orville  L  Freeman,  many  officials 
from  the  Department  of  Apriculture,  and 
repre.sentatives  of  commercial  groups  in- 
terested in  expanding  our  trade  with 
Japan. 

The  program,  which  was  most  infor- 
mative, was  presided  over  by  representa- 
tives of  our  three  large  farm  organiza- 
tions. Dr.  John  M.  Eklund.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Farmers  Union  Inter- 
national Assistance  Corp.;  Hon  Harold 
D  Newsom.  master  of  the  National 
Grange;  and  Mr  Roger  Fleming,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  I  spoke  on  the 
subject  "Agricultural  Trade  With 
Japan — Bond  of  Prosperity  and  Friend- 
ship." 


good  will  and  understanding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
sF>eech  be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Agricultural   Trade  Wfth  Japan — Bond   or 

PROsPERrrv  AND  Friendship 
(Speech  by  Senator  Prank   Carlson     Wash- 
ington  Agricultural   Conference   on   Trade 

With  Japan    Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  June  23. 

1966 

The  subject — Bond  of  Proepterity  and 
Friendship  With  Japan — Is  particularly  ap- 
propriate and  timely  as  I  come  from  the 
State  of  Kansas,  which  produces  annually 
about  one-fourth  of  the  winter  wheat  in 
the  Nation. 

The  subject  of  wheat  Is  most  timely  as 
we  are  now  entering  our  wheat  harvest  sea- 
son. As  a  result  of  an  unseasonably  late 
freeze — drouth  and  insecus — our  state's  1966 
wheat  production — which  was  estimated  early 
this  year  by  the  U  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  265  million  bushels — has  deteri- 
orated, according  to  private  estimates,  to  as 
low  as  150  to  180  million  bushels 

Wheat  today  Is  an  international  commodity 
In  every  sense  of  the  word  More  wheat 
moves  In  International  trade  than  any  other 
agricultural  commodity  Wheat  Is  Impor- 
tant, both  economically  and  politically. 

Our  International  trade — foreign  aid — and 
Pood  for  Peace  Programs  are  largely  used 
by  our  Government  for  the  promotion  of 
good  wTll — understiindln^  and  friendship  In 
every  continent  on  the  globe 

The  importance  of  wheat  a*  a  product  for 
use  in  the  field  of  International  good  will 
and  frlend.shlp  c^n  best  be  understocxj  when 
one  realizes  that  our  nation  exports  over  70 
p>er  cent  of  our  anniial  wheat  export  through 
Public  Law  480  and  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
grams, and  less  than  30  per  cent  for  dollar 
sales. 

We  need  to  continually  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  maximum  sales  m  commercial 
markets,  and  therefore,  our  trade  with  Japan 
must  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
nations. 

For  the  past  decade,  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy has  grown  a*  an  astonishing  rate  Japan 
and  the  United  States  has  developed  a  trade 
that  has  pro'.en  niutualiy  beneficial  Ki  both 
countries  and  strengthened  the  bond  of  mu- 
tual understanding  and  friendship 

I  want  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  salens  of  wheat 
lo  Japan  and  their  commercial  Imfwrtance  to 
both  countries 

The  wheat  market  development  program  in 
Japan  was  initiated  In  1956  It  is  adminis- 
tered by  Western  Wheat  As&ocilates — V.SA., 
Inc^^ln  cooperation  with  FAS  and  Great 
Plains  Wheat    Ir.c 

Japan  Is  the  largest  single  dollar  market  In 
the  world  for  U  S  wheat.  During  Japanese 
Fiscal  Year  1965,  total  U.S  wheat  purchases 
by  the  Food  Agency  amounted  to  1.860.014 
tons  (68.336.914  busheUi.  Tills  was  the 
largest  wheat  sale  ever  recorded  In  the  tu«- 
tory  of  United  States-Japan  wheat  trade. 
Compared  with  Japanese  Fiscal  Year  1964. 
sales  In  1965  were  up  18  per  cent  and  repre- 
sented an  Increased  cash  value  of  approxi- 
mately *115  million  to  over  $136  million.  CJa- 
iiadlan  and  Australian  sales  both  declined. 
Canadian  sales  totaled  1,271.695  tons — down 
10  p>ercent — and  Australian  sales  were  down 
27  per  cent  to  301.050  tons 

tJ.S  wheat  sales  to  Japan  have  Increased 
by  217  per  cent  over  the  past  five  years.  TotaJ 
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U.S.  sales  In  Japanese  Fiscal  Year  1965  gave 
the  U.S  at  54.2  per  cent  share  of  the  Japanese 
market  A  combination  of  many  factors — 
Wheat  Associates'  activities — USDA  efforts 
here  and  In  the  United  States — aggressive 
wheat  grower  action — were  instrumental  In 
leading  the  U  S   to  its  pre.8ent  Import  level 

International  negotiation  toward  the  re- 
duction of  trade  barriers  has  never  been  an 
easy  task  Bui  I  have  great  concern  that 
today  we  are  In  great  danger  of  having  our 
efforta  founder  in  the  waves  of  a  new  surge 
of  restrlrtionlsm 

It  has  befn  four  years  since  Congress 
passed  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
This  armed  US  negotiators  with  the  author- 
ity to  m.ake  slgnlflcant  reductions  In  US 
tariffs  on  a  re<'iprocal  basis.  Negotiations 
have  dragged  out  and  I  have  been  able  to 
note  little  progress.  Achievement  In  reach- 
ing agreement  in  the  agricultural  area  hfus 
been  virtually  nonexistent 

The  Cungresslonal  mandate  was  clear  In 
the  Act  of  1962  and  I  believe  U.S.  policy  la 
clear  In  current  negotiations — the  United 
States  win  not  enter  into  a  trade  agreement 
that  does  not  contain  meaningful  reductions 
of  trade  restrictions  on  agricultural  products 
Representing  as  I  do  the  great  farm  state 
of  Kansas,  perhaps  I  recognize  the  Importance 
of  the  policy  more  keenly  than  some  others. 
But  this  policy  18  not  Just  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers—  it  Is  essential  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  over-all  economy  of  the  United  States 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  solving  the  pre- 
carious US.  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

All  of  those  who  believe  In  expanded  for- 
eign trade  must  re-dedicate  their  efforts  to- 
ward reducing  restrictions  and  preventing. 
what  I  call  the  legitimatizing  of  these  re- 
strictions One  of  the  chief  threats  to  this 
goal— in  my  view — is  the  threat  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  International  commodity  agree- 
ments 

The  objective  of  most  commodity  agree- 
ments Is  to  fix  trade  p.itterns  by  placing  lim- 
its on  exports — on  Imports— or  both.  A  com- 
modity agreement  that  provides  exjxirt  and 
Import  quotas  would  be  a  trade  restrictive 
device  rather  than  a  trade  expansion  device 
if  member  countries  live  up  to  their  com- 
mitment!! 

By  dpflnltlon.  International  commodity 
agreements  protect  the  Ineftlrlent  prcxlucer 
and  penalize  the  efficient  Consumers  are 
generally  required  to  pay  a  much  higher  eco- 
nomic price  for  their  requirements. 

In  this  context  consider  If  you  will  the 
dynamic  trade  development  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  Just  ten  years  ago 
total  trade  between  our  countries  amounted 
to  approxlmatelv  »1  billion  Just  five  years 
ago  this  trade  had  expanded  to  almoet  $2  5 
billion.  Last  year  $4  5  billion  worth  of  prod- 
ucts moved  from  J.ipan  to  the  United 
States— ^r  from  the  United  States  to  Japan. 
Could  this  have  happened  If  we  had  made 
the  decision  when  Japan  acceded  to  GATT 
ten  years  ago  that  such  trade  should  be  con- 
trolled and  regulated  by  International  com- 
modity agreements?  We  did  not  make  that 
decision — our  decision  was  to  reduce  restric- 
tions not  perpetuate  them,  and  the  economics 
of  comparative  advantage  took  It  from  there. 
About  three  years  ago  the  United  States 
negotiated  an  International  commodity 
agreement  on  coffee  In  July  of  1964  Imple- 
menting legislation  for  this  agreement  was 
before  the  United  States  Senate.  I  had  op- 
poaed  the  ratification  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  In  May  of  1963.  I  opposed 
the  Implementing  legislation  in  July  of  1964 
I  warned  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  was  "the 
beginning  of  a  great  global  prlce-flxlng  pro- 
gram that  this  nation  best  be  on  the  alert 
for  In  the  future."  Unfortunately,  the  legis- 
lation was  passed  Since  that  time  the  re- 
strlctlonlst  cry  for  international  commodity 
agreements   has    reached    a   great   creecendo 


reverberating  In  the  halls  of  one  Interna- 
tional meeting  after  another.  It  now  Im- 
perils effective  trade  negotiation. 

May  we  look  to  precedent — shall  we  check 
the  record  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  two  years  after  Im- 
plementing legislation  was  passed?  I  would 
refer  you  to  an  editorial  in  'The  Journal  of 
Commerce."  June  17.  1966  I  will  read  a  very 
few  excerpts  from  It :    "■ 

"The  International  Coffee  Agreement  Is  in 
serious  trouble,  both  from  within  and  with- 
out, as  a  Washington  dispatch  to  this  news- 
paper reported  on  Monday.  World  produc- 
tion Is  outrunning  consumption  by  a  large 
margin,  the  movement  of  contraband  (i.e. 
coffee  shipped  outside  the  agreement)  Is 
seemingly  heavy  .  .  . 

"Brazil  cannot  be  blamed  for  'wanting  ouf 
unless  the  agreement  Is  considerably 
strengthened  and  properly  enforced.  But 
when  she  asks  that  such  consuming  nations 
as  the  United  States  crack  down  on  other 
producers  shipping  In  excess  of  their  quot.as. 
she  raises  issues  that  take  the  whole  prob- 
lem out  of  the  realm  of  economics  and  put 
11  In   the  field   of  International  politics    .   . 

"This,  unfortunately.  Is  the  Achilles'  heel 
ever  present  In  efforts  to  stabilize  commodity 
pricing  and  marketing  by  International 
agreement.  .  .  . 

"So  even  If  the  Brazilians  can  make  a  good 
case  for  unilateral  quotas  on  the  part  of  con- 
suming nations.  It  is  a  case  that  cannot  be 
isolated  from  the  real  world  of  international 
politics  and  considered  on  its  merits  alone. 
There  Is  altogether  too  much  at  stake  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  coffee  trade. 

"This  Is  just  one  Inevitable  consequence  of 
efforts  to  substitute  for  the  give-and-take  of 
the  market  place  an  International  system  of 
price  controls  and  export  quotas.  Is  It  worth 
the  cost?  There  are  many  In  this  country  as 
as  well  as  In  Brazil  who  are  beginning  to 
doubt  It." 

I  believe  the  most  Important  part  of  the 
history  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  is  In  the  future  If  we  can  with 
today's  wisdom  prepare  for  It  by  reducing 
rather  than  creating  trade  restrictions. 

Perhaps  the  United  States  had  a  special 
role  In  suggesting  the  benefits  of  foreign 
trade  to  Japan  in  the  previous  century.  This 
Is  a  role  we  can  be  proud  of.  Let  it  not  be 
said  In  this  century  that  we  created  the 
mechanism  to  throttle  that  trade 

Japan  and  the  United  States  have  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
distant  nations— with  different  problems  and 
Ideologies — can  build  a  bond  of  friendship 
that  win  promote  mutual  good  will  and 
understanding 


WE  MUST  STOP  THE  PROPOSED 
VANDALISM  OF  THE  NATIONS 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  .shocking  and  inconceivable  that  the 
Capitol  Extension  Commission  would 
recommend  alterations  to  the  Capitol 
without  the  advice  of  impartial  experts. 

The  Capitol  is  one  of  our  greatest  na- 
tional possessions,  an  irreplaceable  ele- 
ment in  our  national  heritage.  Surely, 
any  decision  to  change  its  design  should 
be  given  the  utmost  consideration. 

The  Commission  presumably  acted  on 
the  advice  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol. J.  George  Stewart.  If  the  old  adage. 
"Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  a 
fool  will  learn  in  no  other,"  has  any 
meaning,  then  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to 
follow  this  most  recent  of  Stewart's 
recommendations.  One  has  only  to  look 
at  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  in 
all     probability    the    most    stupendous 


architectural  monstrosity  of  our  time,  to 
realjie  the  ineptness  of  the  so-called 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  ugly 
It  is  wasteful.  It  is  quite  possiblj- 
the  worst  building  costing  the  meet 
money  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings  anywhere  In 
the  world.  It  took  more  than  7  years  to 
build,  costing  at  least  $22  million  more 
to  complete  than  originally  estimated, 
largely  as  a  result  of  expensive  miscalcu- 
lations. The  building  itself  is  a  func- 
tional monstrosity. 

Now.  this  same  Aixhitect,  so-called, 
recommends  the  defacement  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol.  What  are  J.  George 
Stewart's  qualifications  for  the  position 
in  which  he  has  supervised  the  spending 
of  more  than  $200  million  of  taxjiayers' 
money?  The  answer  is.  no  qualifica- 
tions. 

He  served  in  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  from  1935  to  1937.  This  certainly 
does  not  qualify  him  as  an  arcWt^'Ct  He 
attended  the  University  of  Delaware, 
class  of  1911.  and  re-ceived  his  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  civil  engineering  in 
1958.  47  years  later.  In  other  woi-ds,  as 
an  alumnus,  he  was  honored  nearly  half 
a  century  after  he  attended  clas.ses  He 
sened  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
from  1947  to  1951.  Immediately  prior  to 
his  appointment  in  1954  by  President 
Eisenhower  as  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
he  was  head  of  the  Speaker's  Bureau  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee, 

None  of  this  experience — absolutely 
none — qualifies  him  for  the  important 
post  which  he  has  held  for  the  past  11 
years,  and  in  which  he  has  su))ei-vi.sed  the 
spending  of  millioivs  and  millions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

The  Capitol  is  a  national  shrine.  As  a 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  neither 
does  a  nation.  We  must  preserve  our 
cherished  buildings  and  monuments  as 
well  as  our  God-given  national  heritage 
It  would  be  virtual  sacrilege  to  destroy 
the  noble  west  front  of  the  Capitol  with 
its  classic  walls  and  its  cascading  stair- 
cases without  the  most  impelling  reasons 
for  doing  so.  It  is  a  stirring  sight,  no 
matter  how  many  times  viewed 

Mr  President.  I  am  sure  in  the  years 
that  you  have  served  the  State  of  Ohio  In 
such  an  outstanding  manner  a.'i  a  Senator 
you  have  been  thrilled  many  times  at 
night  at  the  sight  of  the  Illuminated 
Capitol  of  our  country  in  driving 
from  your  Washington  residence  to 
your  office  or  to  a  session  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  always  an  inspirational  sight,  even 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  here  over 
the  years.  And  yet,  this  man  would 
destroy  that. 

Each  day  as  I  drive  to  my  office  I  am 
no  less  thrilled  with  a  sense  of  national 
pride  and  with  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  this  building  than  I  was 
many,  many  years  ago  when  I  first  viewed 
it.  I  am  sure  that  the  same  is  true  for  all 
Members  of  Congress,  for  all  those  who 
work  and  live  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  who  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  Washington  to  visit  thL'^ 
revered  building,  this  symbol  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  never  get  over  the  thrill  and 
really  the  feeling  of  reverence  at  seeing 
the  Capitol  lighted  up  as  I  drive  down 
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Constitution  Avenue  to  attend  a  night 
session  of  the  Senate  or  to  complete  work 
In  my  office. 

The  proposed  alteration  would  provide 
additional  offices  for  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, provide  two  auditoriums,  two  cafe- 
terias, and  four  dining  rooms  It  would 
virtually  make  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
Slates  into  a  king  size  Howard  Johnson's. 
There  is  no  pressing  need  for  these  addi- 
tional facilities  which  cannot  be  readily 
met  without  the  desecration  of  the  Capi- 
tol. 

Not  one  cent  should  be  appropriated  for 
this  b>)ondoggle  until  the  most  careful 
and  detailed  engineering  study  has  been 
made  to  determine  if  this  is  the  only 
manner  in  which  the  west  front  can  be 
puarant^'ed  against  further  det^^rioration. 
Frankly.  I  believe  that  qualified  engi- 
neers and  architects  will  reix)rt  that  the 
walls  can  be  braced  and  strengthened 
Without  doing  damage  to  the  historic 
building.  The  architectural  profession, 
reprcstMited  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Architect.?,  has  traditionally  been  and  is 
now  opposed  to  changing  the  west  front 
of  the  C:\pitol.  and  has  stated  that  if  re- 
construction is  strictly  m^cssary  it 
should  be  carried  out  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  present  design.  The  Fine 
Svli^  Commi.ssion  has  called  the  proposed 
reconsti-uction  a  national  tragedy  and 
ha.s  stated  that  the  old  walls  can  be  re- 
paired in  their  pre.sent  location.  It 
would  be  a  sacrilege,  in  fact  well-ni.gh 
criminal,  to  permit  J,  George  Stewart  to 
perpetrate  what  he  has  in  mind  without 
the  most  searching  investigation  by 
quahfied  architects  and  engineers. 

Mr  President,  the  appropriation  of  S34 
million  at  this  time  to  change  the  face  of 
tne  Capitol  is  not  only  an  economic  ex- 
travagance, but  sen.sele.ss  vandali-sm  on  a 
national  monument.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of 
Repre.-ientatives  in  hoping  that  there  will 
be  an  ort-'anized  citizens  movement  across 
the  land  which  will  register  loudly  and 
clearly  the  protests  of  Americans  at  this 
latest  effort  to  deface  the  Capitol  of  tiie 
ymted  States. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  FTTLBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Pnrelgn  Relations: 

Henry  E  .Stebbliis,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
Foreign  .Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
BilniBter  ti  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentlarv  to  Uganda;  and 

John  H  Crlmmins,  of  Mar>land,  a  For- 
fi?n  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
«*<iur  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
"le  Donuincan  Republic, 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
'^^  the  Judiciary: 

Miirloii  Mathias  Hale,  of  Texas,  to  be  U,S 
nurshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas: 
_  R^beri  I  Nash,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S,  marshal 
'Or  Uie  northern  district  of  Texas; 


TuUy  Reynolds,  of  Texas  to  be  U.S 
marshal  for  the  eastern  dLstrlct  of  Texas: 

Louis  C.  LaCour  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana; 

Ernest  Morgan,  of  Texas,  to  be  US,  at- 
torney for  the  -western  district  of  Texas; 
and 

William  W,  Justice,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas, 

By  Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

W,  Arthur  Garrlty,  Jr  ,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  US,  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Massac  h  usetts , 

By  Mr,  TYDINOS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary; 

Harrison  L,  Winter,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S, 
circuit  Judge,  fourth  circuit. 

By  Mr,  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

Rosel  H,  Hyde,  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission; 
and 

Nicholas  Johnson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  tiie 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar, 


ADMINISTRATOR     FOR     ECONOMIC 
DE'VELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ross  D.  Davis,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Administrator  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, 

The  PP.ESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  Alan  Frosch.  of  Mao'laxid. 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY  PLANNING 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Myron  R.  Blee.  of  Florida,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,     Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


IN  THE  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U,S,  Navy. 

Mr,    MANSFIELD,     Mr,    President.    I 
a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  US.  Na\'y  be  considered  en- 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK  IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force, 

Mr  MANSFIEXD,  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  are  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


THE    CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  legislation 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No,  1259  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
legislation  be  considered  m  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the  items  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  1259, 


AMENDMENT   OF   THE   CLASSIFICA- 
TION  ACT    OF    1949 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  1535  1  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  hazardous  duty  pay  in  cer- 
tain cases,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Comm.ittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  after  line  10.  to  insert ; 

i3)  shall  be  paid  for  such  minimum  pc- 
rl.jds  as  the  ComrrUsslon  may  deternUne  to  b« 

appropriate;   and 

And.  at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to 
strike  out   "<3'"  and  insert  "(4>". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
ixirt  'No.  1294' ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows . 

PITRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  permit 
the  payment  of  premium  compensation  to 
Classification  Act  employees  for  periods  of 
work  involving  usually  hazardous  conditions. 

JUSTincA'noN 

Hazardous  duty  pay  is  presently  extended 
to  certain  military.  Public  Health  Service, 
and  wage  board  i>ersonnel  Existing  law 
does  not  authorize  this  premium  for  em- 
ployees under  the  Classification  Act  who 
may  work  side  by  side  with  those  now  re- 
ceiving the  additional  compensation  This 
legislation  would  correct  this  by  directing 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  establish 
schedules  of  pay  dlflerentials.  not  to  exceed 
25  percent  of  basic  compensation,  for  Classi- 
fication Act  employees  for  any  period  In 
which  they  are  subjected  to  physical  hard- 
ship or  hazard  not  usually  associated  with 
their  Jobs  Such  differentials  would  not  be 
payable  when  the  physical  hardship  or  haz- 
ard was  taken  irito  account  In'^'classlfylng 
the    employee's    position      The    typical    case 
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where  the  premium  would  be  authorized  la 
the  participation  of  an  engineer  or  techni- 
cian In  an  experimental  aight  or  the  trial 
run  of  a  newly  built  submarine.  Another 
common  exampie  would  be  the  performance 
of  wor^  at  extreme  heights  under  adverse 
conditloos 

This  legislation  should  serve  aa  an  Incen- 
tive to  employees  to  accept  intermittent  as- 
signments Involving  hazardous  duties  and 
it  will  also  afford  some  measure  of  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  for  the  employees' 
willingness  to  take  unusual  risks  not  nor- 
mally associated  with  their  poeltlon». 

REARINOS 

A  public  hearing  was  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Service  on  March  29.  1966. 
All  testimony  favored  enactment. 

COST 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  this  leglslaUon  will  Joe  less 
than  »!00.000  annuallv. 
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TO  EXTEND  THE  RENEGOTIATION 
ACT  OP  1951 

The  bill  i  H.R  13431  •  to  extend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1295',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I      SVMMART 

The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1931,  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  the  Oovernment  to  recap- 
ture excessive  profits  on  certain  Oovernment 
contracts  and  subcontracts  expires  as  of  June 
30,  1966  HR  19431  extends  the  act  for  2 
years,  or  until  June  30,  1968. 

II.    GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Present  lau:.--The  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951,  In  general,  provides  that  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board  Is  to  review  the  total  profit  de- 
rived by  a  contractor  during  a  year  from  all 
or  his  renegotlable  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
this  profit  Is  excessive  The  Board  Is  em- 
powered to  eliminate  those  profits  found  to 
be  excessive  in  accordance  with  certain  statu- 
tory factors  Thus,  the  renegotiation  occurs 
not  with  respect  to  Individual  contracte  but 
with  respect  to  all  renegotlable  contracts  and 
subcontracts  of  a  contractor  during  a  year. 
These  contracts  vary  In  form  from  coet-plus- 
flxed-fe«  to  firm  fixed-price  contracts.  Some 
may  be  prime  contracts  while  others  are  sub- 
contracts, and  they  may  be  concerned  with 
many  different  services  and  product*.  With 
respect  to  any  given  year  they  may  also  re- 
flect only  partial  payments  made  on  the  con- 
tractu. 

For  purposes  of  renegotiation,  profits  gen- 
erally are  defined  and  determined  In  much 
the  same  way  as  for  tax  purposes.  This  stm- 
llarlty  is  also  reflected  in  that  provlalon  is 
made  In  ren«gotlatton  for  a  6-year  loss  carry- 
forward, as  well  as  the  offsetting  of  losses  and 
profits  on  different  contracts  within  the  year. 
The  act  provides,  in  general  terma.  that  the 
,  Renegotiation  Board  In  determining  whether 
proflta  are  excessive  Is  to  give  favorable 
recognition  to  the  efficiency  of  the  contrac- 
tor with  particular  regard  to  attainment  of 
quantity  and  quality  products,  reduction  of 
eoeu  and  economy  The  Board  must  also 
consider  the  reasonableness  of  coeta  and  pro- 
flU.  the  net  worth  (with  particular  regard 
to  the  amount  and  source  of  public  and 
private  capital  employed ) ,  the  extent  of  the 
rUk  aaaumed,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 


contribution  to  the  defense  effort,  and  the 
character  of  the  business.  Thus,  in  effect, 
the  Board  In  Its  Judgment  must  consider  all 
of  these  facU^rs.  and  the  producer,  where 
these  factors  are  present  to  the  greatest 
extent  (eg,  is  most  efficient  or  makes  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  defense  effort), 
Is  permitted  to  retain  more  profit  than  the 
producer  who  satisfies  these  factors  to  a 
leaser  extent.  This  gives  assurance  that  the 
act  will  not  Impede  the  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram of  the  Defense  Department  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  Incentive  contracts. 
Various  types  of  contracts  are  excluded 
from  the  act;  some  on  a  mandatory  and 
others  on  a  i>ermlsslve  basis.  The  mandatory 
exemptions  Include  contracts  with  a  State. 
local,  or  foreign  government,  those  dealing 
with  certain  agricultural  commodities,  those 
dealing  with  mineral  and  related  producu. 
those  with  certain  regulated  common  car- 
riers, and  receipts  and  accruals  for  standard 
commercial   articles   or  services. 

Reasons  for  extension. — Under  existing 
world  conditions,  the  continuation  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act  Is  in  the  national  Interest. 
The  deterrent  effects  of  renegotiation  on 
overpricing  have  long  been  recognized.  Not 
to  continue  renegotiation  at  this  time  would 
encourage  price  rises  and  larger  Government 
spending  in  the  area  of  defense  contracts. 
ThLs  is  a  result  which  none  of  us  de.slres 

The  negotiation  process  has  saved  large 
amounts  for  the  Oovernment.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1965  alone,  directly  or  Indirectly  renego- 
tiation resulted  in  refunds  or  price  reduc- 
tions of  over  $32  million  and  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  Renegotiation  Board  in  1951 
has  resulted  In  savings  of  over  «2  billion. 
Of  course,  In  addition  to  thLs  savings,  the 
renegotiation  process  haa  had  a  deterrent 
effect  on  overpricing  on  Government  con- 
tracts because  of  the  realization  that  renego- 
tiation Is  biickstopplng  the  allowable  profits. 
The  savings  referred  to  above  Include  both 
refunds  made  as  the  result  of  determinations 
of  excessive  profits  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board  and  alscj  voluntary  refunds  and  price 
adjustments  made,  or  Justified,  by  the  com- 
p>anles  because  of  the  existence  of  renegotia- 
tion. The  breakdown  between  these  two 
categories   is  as  follows: 

(In  inilUon.s] 


Government  plant,  equipment,  and  progresi 
payments  which  make  It  dlfflcult  to  evaluate 
the  prices  which  should  be  paid  to  them  in 
view  of  their  exten.slve  use  of  Government 
capital.  Moreover.  In  the  case  of  many  new 
products  and  systems,  cost  estimates  Involve 
a  high  degree  of  uncertainty  and.  in  many 
other  cases,  negotiated  prices  may  be  affected 
by  the  relative  negotiating  skill  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  negotiators  The 
greater  knowledge  of  technology  involved  in 
this  area  tends  to  give  the  private  negotia- 
tors an  advantage  in  this  respect 

In  addition,  since  Government  contract* 
are  negotiated  on  a  contract-by-rontraet 
basis  with  many  of  these  contracts  extend- 
ing over  several  years,  negotiators  cannot  be 
certain  that  the  profiis  of  a  contractor  In  any 
particular  year  will  be  reasonable,  except 
through  the  renegotiation  process. 

.Your  committee  agrees  with  the  Commlt- 
tei  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Hou.-se  that  In 
vl«*w  of  the  extent  of  our  defense  effort  at  the 
present  time,  the  Renegotiation  Act  should 
be  extended  for  a  2-year  period,  from  June 
30,  1966.  to  June  30.  1968.  This  l.s  in  piace 
of  the  6-year  period  Initially  recommended 
by  the  administration.  The  Renegotiation 
Board  has  advised  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  in  the  Interest  of  speedy  passage  of  this 
bill  It  approves  the  2-year  extension  The 
2-year  extension  win  accord  Congress  the 
opportunity  t*>  reexamine  the  need  for  the 
renegotiation  process  in  the  relatively  near 
future. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

The  resolution  <S  Res.  271  >  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  con- 
.sidered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Inie- 
rior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  hereby  authorized 
to  expend  from  the  contingent  "fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 
$10,000  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  specified  in  section  134(ai 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ap- 
proved August  2,  1946 


1.  Kefunds  ari.tuiK  from  deteruii- 

natlons  of  cxce.sslvi'  profits 
made  by  K«>n«*oii»tion 
Board 

2.  Voluntary    refunds   and    prict> 

rt'dui'tion.s  rfporttHl  by  con- 
tmotors    .     .     .  

.*.  Total 


Fiscal 
year 
196S 


$16  I 


16.4 


Cumula- 
tive total 
from  1961 
through 
1965 


32.5 


$911  U 


1.246.8 


2, 168.  .■; 


The  bulk  of  military  procurements  must, 
under  present  conditions  of  necessity,  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  negotiated  prices  since 
the  product  or  service  being  procured  usually 
does  not  have  a  market  price  to  guide  the 
negotiators.  Thus,  renegotiation  is  essen- 
tial. In  the  absence  of  competitive  norms 
which  make  it  pKwsible  to  assess  In  advance 
tha   probable   profit  outcome. 

In  addition,  price  competition  In  substan- 
tial areas  of  Government  procurement  under 
present  conditions  is  weak  or  nonexistent, 
since  In  the  procurement  of  large  weapons 
and  space  systems  the  contractor  winning  a 
research  and  development  contract  Is  usual- 
ly the  only  one  capable  of  performing  on 
follow-up  contracts.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  factors  also  which  recommend  the  de- 
sirability of  continuing  the  Renegotiation 
Act  under  present  conditions.  Many  of  the 
major    Government    contractors    work    wltJi 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  274)  to  provide 

additional  funds  for  the  Committ.ee  on 
Appropriations  was  con.sidered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senat*. 
during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congrcs.>:  $,30,000. 
In  addition  Ui  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
legislative  ReorganiZixtlon  Act.  approved 
August  2.  1946,  and  Senate  Resolution  101. 
agreed  to  May  30.  1965. 


PRINTING  OF  REVISED  EDITION  OF 

DOCUMENT     -HISTORY     OF     THE 

SENATE  SEA LS" 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  261'  providing 
for  the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the 
document  "History  of  the  Senate  Se&ls" 
was  considered  and  agreed  to.  a.s  follows: 

Resoli'ed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  a  revised 
edition  of  the  document  entitled  ■History  of 
the  Senate  Seals"  (Senate  Document  Num- 
bered 164,  Eighty-second  Congress  i .  which 
revised  edition  shall  be  printed  with  illustra- 
tions as  a  Senate  document. 
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PRINT    AS    SENATE    DOCUMENT    A  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  additional  that  it  was  my  belief  one  of  the  reasons 

COMPILATION   ON   THE  HISTORY  copies   of   the   pamphlet   entitled   "Our  why  the  question  of  Ambassador  Reisch- 

OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  Capitol."  which  had  been  reported  from  auers  position  was  In  doubt  was  the  pos- 

COMMERCE  ^^^  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis-  sibility  that  he  had  to  return  to  Har- 

,   .,         _    „       o"'),    f            »  tratlon,  with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line  vard   University   by   September   of   this 

Tlie  resolution   ib.  nes.  ^'«2'    to  print  4    ^^^j.  ^^^  ^.^^.^  "that",  to  strike  out  year  in  order  to  retain  his  position  and 

as  a  SenaU-  document  a  compilation  on  ..^^^^^  hundred   and   twenty-two   thou-  tenure  there. 

the  hi.story  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  ^^^^  ^^^^  hundred  additional  copies  shall  This  morning  I  ajn  in  receipt  of  a  letter 

commerce  was  considered  and  agreed  to.  ^e  printed,  of  which  one  hundred  and  from  Dr.  Nathan  M.  P'jsey,  president  of 

a5 follows.  three  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  Harvard  University,  which  reads  as  fol- 

Rcwu  fd.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen-  of  the  Senate  and  two  hundred  and  nine-  lows: 

a«  d.:.cument  a  compilation  of  materials  re-  ^^gj^    thousand    five    hundred    copies   for  Dear  Senator  Mansfifld ■   You  «rp  nnnt.«l 

laiine  i*  the  historv  of  the  Senate  Committee  f.  „  ,,.„  „^  .»,„  tt„„^„  „x  id„„„^„„„^„h.,„  •■  "  ssenator  Mansfield    ^ou  are  quoted 

on  Omimerce    In    connection    with  Jts    one  ^^^^^^^  ^V^^  "°w^  °,^  Representatives  on  page  13170  of  the  Congrtssionai  Record 

hundred    and    fiftieth    anniversary     (1816-  and  insert     one  hundred  and  Sixty -one  for  June  15.  1966  m  a  discussion  apparently 

I966 1 :  and  that  there  be  printed  for  the  use  thousand    two    hundred    and    fifty    addi-  provoked  by  an  unconfirmed  report  that  Am- 

o(  that  committee  five  thousand  additional  tional  Copies  ,shall  be  printed,  of  which  bassador  Reischauer  Is  planning  to  leave  his 

copies  of  such  document  fif  tv-one    thousand    five    hundred    copies  ambassadorial    poet   in    Tokyo   a*   saving,    "I 

Mr    MANSFIELD      Mr     President     I  ^^aU  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  H!l'l'^.,?A^'S^''!f  ^^^^^'^J'^^.  report*  l» 

Mr.    ivinrt^r ici-LLj.      nil.    r-rc-iiueiiL.    i 1         j      j          j       ■         x,  ■,  based  on  Ambassador  Reischauer  s  desire  to 

a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  one  hundred   and   nine  thousand  seven  retain  his  tenure  and  position  on  the  faculty 

1.".  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  hundred  and  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  of  Harvard  University  which  under  the  urJ- 

'No    1298',  explaining   the  purposes  of  ^^^  House  of  Representatives";  and,  on  versitys   rules   win   terminate   this   coming 

^>,p  resolution  page  2,  after  line  2,  to  insert,  a  new  sec-  September" 

■  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  '-'o"'  as  follows:  rJjJl^^'^  '"^T.?  '^°",  ^\*f  ^  Reischauer 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  s=c  2.  The  additional  copies  of  such  doct,-  ^r    1963  Tlhau  be  IrattfuM-  ?o',?  can 

Q.fn11nu-<;-  "^^nt  shall   be  prorated  to  Members  of  the  «    !^     '                ■'  ®'^^"  °^  grateful  if  >ou  can 

^^''""^^-  Senate   and    House   of   RepresenUtlves  for  a  ^^"5  ^""^  *"*"  ^  '=^"'^"  ^^^  ^'^^''^  "'''  ^^'^ 

Senate  Resolution  272  would  authorize  the  period  of  sixty  days,  after  which  the  unused  P"""^'  ^ 

prmtm^r  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  compila-  balances  shall  be  distributed  as  directed  by  ^°^'^  sincerely. 

tlon  of  materials   relating  to   the  history  of  ^^e  Joint  Conunittee  on  Printing  Nathan  M.  Pusey. 

the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  In  con-  vrPHtT  ^ru^ 

nectioii  with  Us  150th  anniversary   (1816-  So  a-s  to  make  the  Concurrent  resolu-  mi".  i^resiaent,  1  am  delighted  to  cor- 

19661     Tiiere  would  be  printed  5.000  addi-  tion  read'  ^'^^  ^"^  RECORD  at  this  point,  but  I  want 

tlonsl  copie.s  of  such  document  for  the  use  Resolved  bv  the  Senate  [the  House  of  Rev  ^^^"\^  J°^"  ^^^^  the  distinguished  Sen- 

ofthatcomniitiee.  rc.senta.ne,.  conri^rrinj;) ,  That  there  be  print-*"  ^'^^   ^^^    Vermont   in   making    it   clear 

v^o'.f' o  "!"''*'f^  estimate,  supplied   tay  ^^  ^,  ^  ^^^^^  document,  with  Illustrations  ^^at,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  believe 

thePubllc  Printer,  is  as  follows:  ^^^   pamphlet   entitled   "Our   Capitol";    and  t^at,   Ambassador   Reischauer   is   one   of 

Printing-cost  estimate  that    one    hundred    and   sixty-one   thousand  the  best  emissaries  this  country  ever  had 

To    print     as     a     document     (1,500  two  hundred  and  fifty  additional  copies  shall  to    any   country.      It    would    be   my    hope 

copies) $386.79  be  printed,  of  which  fifty-one  thousand  five  that  the  administration  would  see  to  't 

5,000    additional    copies,    at    $99.10  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  that   his  valnpri  <;prvi^A<:  in  ci.^H  d,^   ,rr,' 

per   thousand 495  50  Senate  and  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  ,^1„  'f  ^^!^,t            ■,                   n    u 

seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  f^^"^^^   Country   as  Japan.   Will   be   re- 
Total   estimated   cost.  S    Res  the  House  of  Representatives.  tamed. 

272 882.29  Sec.  2.  The  additional  copies  of  such  docu-  He  has  served  as  our  Ambassador  dur- 

^^_^^^^_^__  ment  shall  be  prorated  to  Members  of  the  ing  5  tumultuous  years.    In  my  opinion, 

^^~^^^^^~'~~"  Senate   and   House   of   Representatives   for  a  the  years  ahead  will  be  even  more  dlffi- 

MARY  L.  HARRIS  period  of  sixty  days,  after  which  the  unused  cult.     I  can  think  of  no  one    under  any 

The  ...solution  .S.  Res.  278.   to  pay  a  ^.^':Z7t'^^^\i^%T^^;i^uV'''^'''"  "'  S^T'^fficfent"^^  ^H^"^"  '^'^t  f  "k^"" 

gratuity  to  Mar>'  L.  Harris  was  consid-  ~  ^i"  as  efficient  as  the  present  Ambas- 

ered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows:  1  The  amendments  were  agreed  to.  sador.    It  is  my  hope  that  he  will  retain 

fieso/icd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Tlie  concLurent  resolution,  as  amended,  his   position  to  represent   us  with  such 

hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  t..j  pay,  ^^^  agreed  to  distinction  and  integrity  in  the  future, 

from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to  Mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President,  as  he  has  in  the  past. 

UiTv  L  H.irris,  widow  of  Joseph  \v.  Harris,  that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar.  Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senior,  .m  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  ^_^_^^_^_^__  Senator  from  Montana  vield' 

t.r  his  d,.,ith,  a  sum  equaJ  to  ten  months'  mj..    MANSFIELD.     l"  am    happy    to 

compeiLs.ulon  at   the  rate  he  was  receiving  OUR      AMBASSADOR      TO      JAPAN,  yield  to  the  Senator  from  VprmntTt 

Z  Tn  '".  ^'h  r?  "'  ^'^  f  T'^'  ":""  '""  '"  EDWm  O.  REISCHAUER  Mr  AKE^    M^  p'e  i^entTt  me  say 

oe  con.'iidered  inclusive  of  funeral  exx>ense8  i»ii .  m^vxi-jii      ivi. .  x-.esiueiu,  lei  me  say 

and  all  uther  allowances.  Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  on  ^^at  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  receive 

__^_^^_^^__  June  15,  the  distinguished  .senior  Senator  ^  copy  of  the  letter  from  Dr.  Pusey  to  the 

from  Vermont  'Mr  Aiken  1.  the  ranking  niajority  leader  this  morning  because  of 

DOROTHY  L.  JOHNSTON  Republican  in  this  body,  raised  the  ques-  ^^e  information  it  contained   that  Mr. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  211  >  to  pay  a  tion  of  the  retention  of  Ambassador  Ed-  Reischauer  has  not  been  a  member  of 

fratuity  to  Dorothy  L.  Johnston  was  con-  win  O.  Rei.schauer  as  our  envoy  to  the  Harvard  University  faculty  since  1963. 

sidered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows:  Empire  of  Japan  Rumors  apparently  had  been  carefully 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Daring  the  course  of  liiat  debate,  par-  conceived  and  disseminated  to  the  effect 

hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed   to   pay,  ticipated  in  by  the  di.'-tinguished  Senator  that  he  had  to  return  to  this  country  in 

■rom  the  conUngent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  SaltonstallI.  order  to  retain  his  job  at  Harvard  Uni- 

Dorothy  L  Johnston,  widow  of  Joel  H  John-  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon-  versify. 

8ton,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  jj,^    i  Mr.    ProxmireI,    the   distinguished  I  realize  that  Ambassadcr  Reischauer 

ro^'Z.nt'"!!!^  ^  fT  equal  to  eleven  months'  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  j.  is  not   a  member  of  the  establishment 

:"^"tre'tta;^?hu''L'tr:a^num  "t^  Se  ^^^  led  off  by  the  distinguished  Senator  and  was  not  brought  into  the  Govern- 

«)nsi(jered  Inclusive  al  funeral  expenses  and  ^''^"^  Vermont,  the  Statement  was  made  "^ent   by   the   elite   corps   of   the   State 

»i!  other  allowances.  that   in.sofar   as   the  Senators  speaking  Department.    I  do  not  know  how  or  why 

wpie  concerned — and.  I  am  quite  certain,  the  rumors  started,  but   they   certainly 

^~^~^^^~^~~—  speaking   for  a   majority  of  Senators —  fooled  me  and  I  think  they  also  fooled 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIEJS  *'  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  this  some  people  higher  up  m  Government 

OF    PAMPHLET    ENTITLED    "OUR  N**tion  for  Ambassador  Reischauer  to  be  than  I  am. 

CAPITOL"  retained  in  hLs  present  position  as  Am-  Anyhow.  I  hope  that  the  President  will 

ba.ssador  to  Japan.  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  Ambassador 

The  Senat€  proceeded  to  consider  the  Duiing  the  course  of  that  colloquy,  a  Reischauer  does  not  have  to  come  back 

concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  98)  statement  was  made  by  me  to  the  eI7ect  to  retain  his  job  at  Harvard  University, 
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because  he  has  no  job  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  Is  available  to  remain  in 
Tokyo  as  our  Ambassador. 

I  reiterate  that,  regardless  of  whether 
he  belongs  to  the  establishment  or  not, 
he  is  one  of  the  best  Ambassadors  this 
country  ever  had  in  any  country,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  eliminate  him  from 
that  particular  office  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  kJiow  who  would  succeed  him 
but  I  am  sure  that  whoever  did  would 
not  be  able  to  do  any  better  and  probably 
not  so  good  a  job  as  Ambaussador 
Relschauer  is  doing  now, 

I  reiterate  that  I  do  not  know  who 
started  the  namors.  or  for  what  purpose 
they  were  started.  I  do  know  that  there 
are  some  things  that  happen  within  the 
State  Department  which  make  me  feel  a 
bit  uneasy,  such  as  setting  rid  of  certain 
employees  before  they  achieve  12  years 
In  the  Foreign  Service,  which  means 
that  they  cannot  become  permanent 
members  of  the  elite  anyway.  But,  I 
hope  that  thl.s  is  not  another  case  of  that 
kind,  and  hope  that  the  President  will 
ask  Ambassador  Reischauer  to  stay 
where  he  is  regardles.s  of  the  desires  of 
anyone  else. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  has  been  Harvard's  loss  has  been 
the  Nation's  gain.  'What  evidently  will 
continue  to  be  Harvard's  loss  will,  I  hope, 
continue  to  be  this  Nation's  gain. 


Jtine  24,  1966 


EISENHOWER     ANNIVERSARY     AND 
EISENHOWER  COLLEGE 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  50th 
wedding  anniversary  on  the  1st  of  July 
of  our  34th  President.  Gen.  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  and  his  wife.  Mamie.  I  am 
sure  that  I  expre.ss  the  sentiments  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  recalling  the  life- 
time of  service  that  the  general  has  given 
to  his  Nation  and  to  the  free  world,  as 
leader  of  great  armies  in  defense  of  free- 
dom, as  the  head  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  univei-sities,  and  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  country.  The  golden  anni- 
versary serves  as  a  memorable  occasion 
for  us  to  express  our  affection  and  regard 
to  General  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  as  the 
first  family  of  the  United  States  from 
1953  to  1960. 

One  historical  footnote  to  this  anni- 
versary Is  that  this  will  be  the  first  time 
in  119  years  that  a  President  and  his  lady 
have  reached  their  golden  anniversary. 
The  last  time  occurred  119  years  ago  on 
July  26,  1847,  when  John  Qulncy  Adams 
and  his  wife,  Louisa  Adams,  celebrated 
their  50th  anniversary. 

In  conjunction  with  this  historic  event, 
I  call  attention  to  the  founding  of  Eisen- 
hower College  in  beautiful  Seneca  Falls, 
N.Y.,  the  first  independent  college  to  be 
chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  This  new  college 
has  been  dedicated  as  a  "living  monu- 
ment to  a  monumental  man."  Elsen- 
hower College,  which  plans  to  open  its 
doors  in  1967,  will  be  a  coeducational, 
liberal  arts  Institution.  'With  its  distin- 
guished board  of  trustees,  chaired  by 
Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Atomdc  Energy  Commission,  the 
college  will  be  offering  a  liberal  arts  pro- 


gram leading  to  a  bachelor  of  arts  or 
bachelor  of  science  degree.  As  General 
Eisenhower  so  eloquently  expressed  it  at 
the  ground-breaking  ceremony  for  the 
college  in  September  of  1956: 

The  founding  of  a  small  Independent  lib- 
eral arta  college  dedicated  to  quality  teach- 
ing In  a  moral  setting  of  Individual  responsi- 
bility Is  a  significant  development  .  .  .  The 
liberal  arts  college.  In  my  opinion,  is  the  key 
to  the  understanding  and  exercise  of  real 
citizenship 

I  call  attention  to  Eisenhower  College 
because  the  former  President — in  a  ges- 
ture typical  of  his  nature — has  requested 
that  all  congratulatory  expressions  on 
their  anniversary  be  given  to  this  college 
which  is  so  close  to  his  and  Mamie's 
hearts,  rather  than  to  themselves.  Those 
who  wish  to  express  their  admiration  and 
appreciation  for  all  the  general  has  done 
for  them  may  send  gifts  directly  to 
EiseiThower  College.  I  am  doing  so  my- 
self and  I  hope  others  will  also.  All  gifts 
will  be  permanently  recorded  at  the  new 
college. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  U)  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
press  release  of  the  "Elsenhower  Golden 
Wedding  Annivensary  Committee,  "  led  by 
Bob  Hope  and  the  Honorable  Robert  B. 
Anderson,  which  explains  the  event. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pre.ss 
relea.se  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

From.  Elsenhower  Golden  Wedding  Anniver- 
sary  Cr>mmlttee,    Cochalrmen :    Bob    Hope 
and   Hon.   Robert    B.   Anderson.  530  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  S.Y. 
Contact:   Joe  Coffee.     Phone   (212)    687-6502 
New    York —Two    well-known     person.iU- 
tles — globe-trotting  comedian  Bob  Hope  and 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  B. 
.Anderson — are  forming  a  committee  to  alert 
the    American    public    to    the    50th    wedding 
anniversary   of   General   and   Mrs.   Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower.   July   1.    1966.  It  was  announced 
today.    They  will  serve  as  co-chairmen  of  the 
ELsenhower     Golden     Wedding     Anniversary 
Committee   being   formed   to   pay   tribute   to 
the  Klsenhowers. 

The  Eisenhowers'  golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary will  be  the  first  time  In  119  yeajrs  that  a 
President  and  his  hidy  have  reached  this 
milestone  John  Qulncy  Adams  and  Mrs. 
Louisa  Cutherlna  Johnson  Adams  celebrated 
their  50tli  wedding  anniversary  on  Julv  26 
1847. 

Respecting  the  wishes  of  General  and  Mrs 
Elsenhower,  the  connmlttee  has  decided  that 
the  finest  tribute  that  can  be  given  them 
would  be  for  the  American  people  to  support 
the  establishment  and  advancement  of  Eisen- 
hower College.  Seneca  Falls.  New  York 

"I  know  that  the  American  people,  and 
those  of  the  entire  free  world",  Mr.  Anderson 
•said,  have,  as  I  do.  a  deep  sense  of  affection 
as  well  as  gratitude  for  General  and  Mrs. 
Elsenhower,  and  will  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  It  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
"Nothing  Is  dearer  to  this  distinguished 
soldler-atatesman.  who  saved  freedom  for  the 
world,  than  the  college  which  bears  his  name 
"Nothing  would  be  more  meaningful  to 
him  and  to  his  wife  than  to  see  that  institu- 
tion receive  the  warm  and  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  nation  and  the  free  world". 

Recalling  his  participation  In  the  ground 
breaking  ceremonies  last  September,  Hope 
said:  "Elsenhower  College  is  a  living  monu- 
ment to  a  monumental  man  who  believes 
that  education  Is  something  more  than  one 
of  freedom's  blessings — a  man  who  believes, 
in   fact,    that   education   la   freedom   of   the 


mind  to  search  for  and  find  a  better  way  of 
life  for  all  mankind.  ' 

Elsenhower  College— the  first  Independent 
college  to  be  chartered  by  New  York  State  m 
a  quarter  of  a  century — will  be  a  co-educa- 
tional, liberal  arts  institution  The  new  col- 
lege, which  will  operate  year-round,  will  open 
Its  doors  to  some  300  freshmen  for  the  Pall 
semester  In  1967  Eventually  the  college  wUl 
accomnuxlate  1600  students  whose  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  B.ichelor  of  Science  degrees  may 
be  obtained  in  less  than  three  years. 

Dr  Earl  J  McGrath,  former  US  CommU- 
sloner  of  Education.  Is  the  colleges  first 
Chancellor. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  ESSEN- 
TIAL TO  GOOD  SCHOLARSHIP 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
suppuiting  a  permanent  school  milk  pro- 
gram through  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  la.'^t  Wtxines- 
day.  Secretary  Freeman  lecognized  the 
vital  role  that  nourishment  plays  in  the 
learning  process. 

You  simply  cannot  properly  teach  a 
hungry  child.  This  is  why  the  mid- 
morning  and  mid-afternoon  milk  breaks 
provided  by  the  school  milk  program  are 
so  important.  They  provide  vital  nour- 
isliment  to  the  child  who  may  not  have 
had  a  proper  breakfast,  if  indeed  he  has 
had  any  breakfast  at  all.  or  the  child  who 
may  be  going  home  t-o  an  inadequate  din- 
ner. These  milk  breaks  also  help  to  sus- 
tain children  who  have  had  to  travel  long 
distances  to  reach  their  schools. 

Secretary  Freeman  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  proi^er  nourishment  when  he 
told  the  Agriculture  Committee,  quoting 
from  a  publication  Lssued  by  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity: 

Scientific  studies  have  shown  conclusively 
that  the  process  of  learning  virtually  ends 
when  a  human  being  becomes  uncomfortably 
hungry  When  a  child  appears  at  school  in 
the  morning  having  had  little  or  no  break- 
fast, he  might  ju.st  as  w^ell  have  st-ayed  at 
home.  The  teacher's  effort  Is  wftsted.  The 
curriculum,  the  long  hours  of  professional 
preparation,  the  value  of  textbooks  and 
teaching  aids  are  lost  upon  him  •  •  *.  A 
hungry  child  not  only  Injures  hlm.seU,  but 
his  discomfort  may  subtly  disturb  the  teach- 
ing of  a  whole  class. 

SecretaiT  Freeman  went  on  to  describe 
the  results  of  a  demonstration  lunch  pro- 
gram but  he  could  Just  as  well  have  been 
speaking  of  the  value  of  milk  bi-eak.s  when 
he  said: 

The  school  nurse  reports  that  the  change 
In  students,  jxirtlctilarly  the  needy  students, 
has  been  remarkable.  Complaints  of  stomach 
cramps  have  dropped,  and  the  attention  span 
of  students  has  Increased. 

I  think  it  is  especially  noteworthy.  Mr. 
President,  that  although  the  Secretarj-  of 
Agriculture  emphasized  needy  students 
he  made  it  clear  in  his  statement  that 
there  was  a  change  in  the  students  gen- 
erally. This  certainly  goes  far  towards 
destroying  the  myth  that  only  needy  stu- 
dents receive  improj^er  nourishment.  It 
emphatically  underlines  the  wl-sdom  of 
continuing  to  provide  federally  supported 
school  lunches  and  school  milk  to  the 
total  school  population  wherever  possible 
This  is  why  we  must  continue  to  flght  for 
adequate  funding  for  the  school  n^ 
program. 


June  ik,  1966 
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THEY  HATE  TO  COME  HOME 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
.fcent  thought-provoking  editorial  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  "Tliey  Hate  To 
Come  Home,"  points  out  that,  in  spite  of 
General  de  Gaulle  having  now  ordered 
•jie  military  forces  of  the  United  Slate.'- 
out  of  France,  apparently  it  is  planned  to 
sUU  keep  in  Europe  the  nearly  1  million 
Americans  who  are  now  living  over  there, 
ai  heavy  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
and  in  effect,  at  even  heavier  cost  to  our 
continuing  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ment.s. 

The  concept  of  wiiat  is  needed  mili- 
larily  for  a  nation's  security  has  changed 
more  m  the  past  20  years  than  in  the  pre- 
nous  1.000.  Apparently,  however,  this 
recognition  of  change  has  not  been  inter- 
preted practically  in  our  diplomatic  aJid 
economic  arrangements;  and  in  the  loca- 
aan  uf  our  forces  abroad. 

everybody  knows  what  some  of  the  big 
battlesinp  advocates  nearly  ^id  to  the 
o\ei-all  concept  of  seajxiwer;  and  what 
some  of  the  big  missile  advocates  nearly 
did  10  the  concept  of  mobile  ground 
forces;  and  what  some  of  the  big  bomber 
advocaies  nearly  did  to  the  overall  con- 
cept of  airpower.  Fortunately  their 
ideas  did  not  prevail. 

With  respect  to  modernization  and 
progress  in  the  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic fields,  however,  the  philosophy  of 
ihie  no  change"  advocates,  so  far  as  the 
structuie.  functioning,  and  financing  of 
such  organizations  as  NATO,  SEATO, 
and  CENTO  are  concerned,  would  appear 
to  be  prevailing;  and  I  believe  this  re- 
sulting rigidity  is  becoming  dangerous 
10  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  editorial  in  question  the  Ache- 
son  quote  would  appear  particularly  per- 
tinent— and  could  well  be  correlated  with 
a  recent  statement  of  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
has   no  mandate  to  police  the  world." 

Nor  have  we  any  mandate  to  finance 
the  world;  or  instruct  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  to  the  type  and  character  of 
government  they  should  have. 

When  correlated  with  the  fiscal  crisis 
now  imminent  in  Great  Britain,  a  coun- 
try we  have  pledged — and  properly  so — 
'uo  stand  by,  this  growing  ba!ance-of- 
paymenls  problem  should  convince  every 
American,  once  and  for  all.  that  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  changes  should  be  ex- 
pres.sed  in  the  diplomatic  and  economic 
field  as  well  as  in  the  military  field. 

The  figures  presented  in  this  editorial 
as  to  the  jwrcentage  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  these  countries  of  Europe 
are  spending  for  their  security  justifies 
us  In  asking  how  long  this  Nation  can 
continue  to  refuse  to  face  tap  to  reality; 
a  clear  question  that  calls  for  a  clear  an- 
swer. 

Evei->'  American  should  realize  that 
every  deficit  dollar  spent  for  U.S.  mUl- 
^&J7  presence  in  Europe  either  results  in 
an  Immediate  loss  of  our  limited  gold 
supply  or  a  borrowing  from  our  European 
friends. 

Yesterday  we  had  extended  hearings 
on  a  new  medical  bill  for  the  military  as 
proposed  by  the  House;  plus  a  proposed 
Senate  bill. 


The  aims  of  both  these  bills  are  de- 
sirable; but  each  of  them  would  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars:  and  as 
things  arc  now  goiiig.  every  citizen  has 
the  right  to  ask,  "Where  is  the  money 
cummg  from'.^' 

One  place  it  could  come  from  would 
be  in  the  Department  of  Defense — by  re- 
ducing somewhat  the  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  the 
Uirited  States  has  kept  in  Europe  for 
over  20  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  in  question.  "They  Hate  To 
Come  Home. "  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

{From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatcb, 

Jime  17.  1966) 

They  H.^TE  To  Come  Home 

The  power  of  resistance  to  change  is  again 
being  demonstrated  In  arrangements  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  planes  and  personnel 
from  France  at  President  De  Gaulle's 
request 

One  might  have  thought  this  move  would 
be  regarded  In  Washington  as  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  reduce  the  strain  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  That  would  require 
bringing  at  least  some  of  our  forces  now  in 
Prance,  along  with  the  small  army  of  wives 
and  children  accompanying  them,  back  to 
the  United  States,  where  their  support  would 
relieve  a  payments  deficit  that  Is  again  on 
the  rise.  Not  at  all.  The  plan  is  to  keep 
lii^m  overseas:  If  not  In  France,  then  in 
BrNain  and  Germany  and  the  low  countries 
There  they  will  continue  to  add  to  the  dol- 
lar drain,  and  the  continuing  deficit  will  pile 
up  claims  on  our  gold  stock,  already  flowing 
to — of  all  places,  France. 

No  doubt  technical  reasons  require  the 
transfer  of  some  forces  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
but  we  suspect  that  not  very  much  study 
has  been  given  to  figuring  out  how  many 
could  be  brovight  home  if  we  tried.  The 
State  and  Defense  Deparlment.s  have  dug  in 
on  the  line  that  any  reduction  of  American 
troops  in  Etirope  Is  unthinkable,  and  they  are 
backed  up  by  the  full  power  of  an  entrenched 
military  bureaucracy  which,  once  overseas, 
does  not  Intend  to  come  home  without  a 
struggle. 

Yet  the  problems  of  maintaining  so  many 
men  In  Eiu-ope.  whether  present  military 
conditions  require  It  or  not.  continue  to 
multiply.  Secretary  McNamara  is  getting 
very  tough  with  the  Germans.  Insisting  that 
they  buy  more  American  arms  than  they 
want  to  buy.  In  order  to  offset  the  dollar 
costs  of  sustaining  225.000  American  troops 
In  Germany  Presumably  If  new  forces  are 
now  transferred  from  Prance  to  Germany, 
the  Germans  will  have  to  Increase  their  arms 
purchases  yet  again. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  indeed  from  xhe 
spring  of  1949,  when  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  was  rallying  Congress  to  support 
the  North  Atlantic  treaty  A  Senator  asked 
him:  "Are  we  going  to  be  expected  to  send 
substantial  numbers  of  troops  over  there  as 
a  more  or  less  permanent  contribution?" 
To  which  Mr.  Acheson  responded:  "The  an- 
swer to  that  question.  Senator,  is  a  clear 
and  absolute  "no  '  " 

The  "no"  turned  out  to  be  not  so  clear  and 
absolute,  after  all.  Seventeen  years  later 
we  have  a  huge  military  establishment  In 
Europe  and  Insist  on  keeping  it  there  even 
if  it  means  ramming  arms  purchases  down 
Germany's  throat,  shipping  gold  to  Prance, 
and  Increasing  the  strains  Imposed  by  an 
unwise  war  in  Asia  As  Senator  Stmington 
recently  pointed  out.  we  spend  annually  for 


defense  close  to  10  per  cent  of  our  gross 
national  product  while  France  spends  6  per 
cent,  the  United  Kingdom  5  per  cent,  Ger- 
many and  The  Netherlands  4  5  per  cent,  and 
Belgium  and  Itaiy  3  5  per  cent 

How  long  can  we  refuse  to  face  the  reali- 
ties of  today's  world'  Secretary  Rusk  says 
France's  Intentions  in  regard  to  NATO  are 
"unrlear."  but  one  thing  is  blindlngly  clear, 
and  that  Is  that  change  Is  on  the  march  In 
Europe,  in  NATO  in  the  Atlantic  community. 
If  we  are  wise  we  will  adapt  to  it  instead  of 
pretending  to  ourselves  it  Isn't  there 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  txD  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  ;Mr.  Symington]  that  I 
think  he  is  performing  a  public  service 
in  his  continual  and  unremitting  state- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about 
the  gold  outflow  from  this  countrj-.  I 
think  this  problem  of  gold  outflow  is 
related  very  closely  to  the  continued 
maintenance  of  oiu-  Armed  Forces  in 
Europe,  now  approximately  six  divisions 
plus  their  dependents.  The  reduction  of 
this  allocation  would  have  a  significantly 
favorable  impact  on  this  drain  on  our 
finances 

It  is  my  understanding  that  even  in 
France,  where  we  have  been  told  to  get 
out.  the  30,000  servicemen  and  their 
dependents  are  being  transferred  to  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  not  being  brought 
home,  E\'en  that  would  be  a  great  sav- 
ing. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, and  I  hope  he  keeps  up  hi.';  fight. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  too  long  before  there 
will  be  a  .sizable  and  drastic  reduction  of 
Armed  Forces  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents in  Europe,  where  they  are  no 
lonn^er  needed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  ver%-  grateful  to  the  able  and  distin- 
Fuished  majority  leader  for  his  com- 
ments. He  is  one  of  the  foremost  au- 
thorities m  this  countr>-  on  U.S.  foreign 
ix)licy.  I  hope  those  of  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors who  respect  him  in  all  fields  will  be 
especially  interested  in  the  comments  he 
has  made  today  which  bear  on  the  grow- 
ing economic  problems  we  face  in  this 
country,  prmiarily  because  of  our  com- 
mitments all  around  the  world. 


IS  THIS  -W^HAT  THEY  MEAN  BY 
"DEMOCRACY"? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  constituent  of  mine  living  In 
New  Orleans  forwaided  to  me  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  June  IC^.  1966.  entitled  "Is 
Tins  VNTiat  They  Mean  by  IJemocracy'?"' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  I. » 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  the 
editor  takes  to  task  tho.se  .so-called  Amer- 
ican liberals  who  denounce  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  white  supremacy  in  Rho- 
desia, and  colonial  rule  in  Portuguese 
Africa  wliile  at  the  sam.e  time  remain- 
ing ominously  quiet  about  conditions  in 
those  countries  ruled  by  black  Africans. 
To  the  so-called  liberals,  the  countries 
which  are  ruled  by  black  Africans  are 
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Democratic  and  those  which  are  ruled 
by  whites  are  not. 

The  editor  further  states  that: 
The  tribal  chieftains  are  at  least  as  auto- 
cratic and  brutal  as  any  white  rulers,  and  the 
Jealous  opponents  who  try  to  oust  them  In 
the  name  of  national  unity  or  democracy  are 
likely  to  be  even  more  so. 

So  when  we  hear  white  governments  like 
Rhodesia's  denounced  as  dictatorial,  despite 
the  proepjerlty  of  the  Africans  under  It.  we 
should  remember  what  the  alternative  Is  In 
practice. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  made  my  ob- 
servations on  Africa  3  years  ago,  I  was 
denounced  as  a  racist,  a  white  supremist, 
and  a  scuttler  of  American  foreign  rela- 
tions. My  only  purpose  in  stating  at 
that  time  that  in  many  areas  of  Africa, 
the  Africans  had  not  developed  far 
enough  to  govern  themselves  was  to  ef- 
fect a  simple  warning,  particularly  to 
our  State  Department  and  the  European 
countries  concerned,  that  we  were  In  for 
rough  times  with  the  so-called  newly  de- 
veloping nations.  I  merely  stated,  hon- 
estly and  forthrlghtly,  what  any  respon- 
sible observer  thought.  It  was  obvious 
to  me  that  the  educational  and  cultural 
advancement  of  the  African  was  in  such 
a  primitive  stage  that  he  could  not  gov- 
ern himself,  nor  operate  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  organized  society,  at  least 
In  the  American  or  European  sense. 

A  few  years  later  and  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars  poorer,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  the  State  Depart- 
ment, would  probably  now  agree  with 
me.  Yet  with  the  benefit  of  this  previ- 
ous experience,  we  witness  the  UjS.  Gov- 
ernment rushing  headlong  into  the  con- 
troversy between  Great  Britain  and 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

In  a  recent  inquiry  which  I  sent  to  the 
State  Etepartment,  Mr.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur  II  replied  that: 

The  United  States  Oovernment  has  at  all 
times  recognized  the  swverelgnty  and  legal 
authority  of  the  United  Kingdom  In  South- 
ern Rhodesia.  Southern  Rhodesia  has  not 
become  an  Independent  state  and  has  not 
been  recognized  as  such  by  any  other  gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  the  measures  taken  by 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  governments. 
Including  our  own,  are  not  measures  against 
an  Independent  state  or  country,  but 
rather  against  an  Illegal  regime  which  has 
temporarily  usurped  {xjwer  In  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

The  state  Department  seems  bent  on 
recognizing  authority  which  does  not 
exist  and  refusing  to  recognize  govein- 
ments  which  exist  de  facto  At  the  rate 
we  are  now  proceeding,  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  in  a  few  years  establish  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  people  who  rep- 
resent no  one  and  ignore  half  of  the 
world's  population  represented  by  exist- 
ing governments. 

Mr.  MacArthur  repre.sents  the  State 
Department's  view  further  by  sajring: 

What  Is  at  stake  In  Southern  Rhodesia  la 
an  orderly  development  under  established 
constitutional  procedures,  toward  an  Inde- 
pendent government  based  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed 

I  wonder  if  Mr  MacArthur  really 
thinks  that  the  other  African  nations 
with  which  we  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 


tions have  established  "constitutional 
procedures  based  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  so- 
called  illegal  regime  in  Southern  Rhode- 
sia Is  more  stable  and  more  capable  of 
operating  democratic  Institutions  than 
any  other  government  in  Africa. 

I  would  hop>e,  Mr.  President,  that 
American  foreign  policy  toward  Africa,  if 
there  is  one,  would  adjust  Itself  to  the 
realities  of  life  and  would  for  once  begin 
assisting  governments  which  are  in  fact 
democratic.  Democracy  does  mean  much 
more  than  confused  tribesmen  running 
around  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

ES;HiBrr  I 
Is  This  What  They  Mean  by  "Democbacy"? 

How  Is  democracy  faring  in  AXrlca?  Ask  an 
African  nationalist  or  a  man  like  Sen.  Bobby 
Kennedy,  who  is  courting  Negro  support  at 
home  by  preaching  racial  equality  In  South 
Africa,  and  he  will  shake  his  head  In  dismay, 
■pointing  to  apartheid  In  South  Africa,  white 
supremacy  In  Rhodesia,  and  colonial  rule  In 
Portuguese  Africa.  To  these  professional 
Africans  and  liberals,  any  African  country 
which  Is  ruled  by  Africans  Is  a  democracy  and 
any  which  Is  ruled  by  whites  Is  not. 

They  can  hardly  complain,  therefore,  when 
we  look  at  "democratic"  Africa  and  note  eight 
civil  wars  or  revolutions  in  the  course  of  lees 
than  a  year.  Right  now,  civil  war  Is  raging 
In  Uganda  and  threatening  in  Nigeria  and 
[once  again)  In  the  Congo. 

In  Uganda,  the  prime  minister  has  fired 
the  president,  who  Is  also  the  king  of  the 
country's  leading  tribe,  the  Baganda,  and 
has  shelled  his  palace  and  killed  hundreds  of 
his  supporters.  In  Nigeria,  the  military 
clique  which  ousted  the  federal  government 
In  January  on  the  ground  that  It  was  corrupt 
has  stirred  up  rebellion  In  the  north  by  trying 
to  centralize  the  government  and  abolish  the 
regional  governments  which  have  been 
donilnated  by  the  respiectlve  tribes. 

In  the  Congo,  one  former  prime  minister 
has  been  executed  as  the  result  of  an  alleged 
plot  on  the  life  of  the  president,  and 
another — Molse  Tshombe — has  been  accused 
of  high  treason.  Tshombe  happens  to  be  the 
man  who  prevented  the  disintegration  of  the 
Congo  and  la  probably  still  the  only  man 
capable  of  holding  It  together. 

There's  no  telling  where  the  next  explo- 
sion of  violence  will  be.  but  there's  no  doubt 
that  it  will  come,  and  that  others  will  con- 
tinue as  f^  ahead  as  we  can  foresee.  The 
stark  truth  Is  that  none  of  these  countries  Is 
any  more  democratic  since  Its  latest  revolu- 
tion than  It  was  before,  with  the  exception  of 
Ohana.  where  anything  at  all  would,  have 
been  an  improvement  over  Nkrumah. 

Democracy  is  still  nothing  more  than  a 
word  In  Afrlca^ — a  word  generally  used  to 
mean  throwing  out  the  E^urof>eans.  One- 
man-one-vote  means  little  enough  In  oui 
own  political  machines  In  the  United  States; 
what  can  it  possibly  mean  In  a  land  where 
Illiterate  masses  are  governed  by  tribal  ctis- 
toms  dating  back  for  centuries?  Tlie  trlbeU 
chle.ftatns  are  at  least  as  autocratic  and 
brutal  as  any  white  rulers,  and  the  Jealous 
opponents  who  try  to  oust  them  in  the  name 
of  national  unity  or  democracy  are  likely  to 
be  even  more  so. 

So  when  we  hear  white  govermnents  like 
Rhodesia's  denounced  as  dictatorial,  despite 
the  prosperity  of  the  Africans  under  It.  we 
should  lemember  what  the  alternative  Is  In 
practice. 

It  Is  an  African  dictatorship  where  any 
hof)e  of  pro6p)erlty  Is  smothered  by  chaos  at 
the  hands  of  tribal  or  antl-trlbal  leaders  who 
tend  to  be  no  more  Interested  In  democracy 
than  In  skl-Jumplng. 


COURT  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr,  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  In 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  the 
capital  city  Is  a  showpiece.  Mexico  City, 
Rome,  Copenhagen.  Brasilia — the  capital 
city  always  displays  the  best  that  the 
country  has  to  offer.  Sadly,  this  is  not 
the  case  with  Washington,  DC. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  this 
city  excels.  The  beauty  of  most  of  Its 
ofRcial  buildings  is  unsurpassed  In  the 
world — although  such  projects  as  the 
proposed  debeautiflcatlon  of  our  Capitol 
Building  would  endanger  this  excellence. 
But  there  are  Just  as  many  respects  in 
which  this  city  lags  far  behind  other 
major  cities  in  the  United  States  One 
of  the  proudest  boasts  of  this  Nation  is 
that  its  legal  system  provides  speedy  and 
impartial  trials  for  Its  citizens.  In  the 
Capital  City,  this  often  Is  not  so.  And 
one  of  the  retisons  for  this  failure  is  the 
dlsgrsiceful  condition  of  our  court  build- 
ings. 

Anyone  who  has  recently  visited  the 
court  of  general  sessions  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  where  misdemeanors  and 
most  civil  cases  are  handled,  can  appre- 
ciate the  situation.  Most  of  the  court- 
rooms are  too  large:  as  a  result,  crowds 
of  litigants,  attorneys,  and  onlookers 
mill  about  in  the  courtroom.  It  is  some- 
times Impossible  for  the  judge  to  make 
himself  heard  in  the  resulting  noise  and 
confusion.  Does  this  produce  either  a 
rapid  resolution  of  disputes  or  a  healthy 
respect  for  the  law? 

There  should  be  interview  rooms  where 
attorneys  can  discuss  their  cases  with 
criminal  defendants  in  reasonable  pri- 
vacy. Such  rooms  are  also  needed  for 
conferences  with  welfare  representatives, 
other  government  officers,  and  for  con- 
ciliation meetings  which  can  be  an  ef- 
fective means  of  solving  many  problemB 
before  they  go  to  trial.  One  of  the  judges 
In  the  court  of  general  sessions  has  told 
me  that  the  present  facilities  are  nothing 
less  than  "scandalous." 

Improved  facilities  for  jurors  and  wit- 
nesses, for  police  liaison,  for  the  U.S. 
attorney,  and  for  other  offlcials  are  badly 
needed.  More  importantly,  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees  are  about  to  take 
final  a<;tion  on  a  proposal  to  add  five 
judges  to  the  court.  Unless  action  is 
taken  soon,  there  will  be  inadequate 
courtroom,  office  and  library  space  for 
these  new  judges. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  expect  or- 
derly and  speedy  legal  proceedings  under 
conditions  like  these  Until  we  grant 
home  rule  to  the  District,  responsibility 
for  this  situation  rests  solely  with  the 
Congress.  We  almost  never  appropriate 
funds  adequate  to  meet  the  various  needs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Surely  we 
cannot  cut  comers  in  such  an  important 
matter  as  our  courts 

I  have  written  Walter  N.  Tobriner.  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  District  Com- 
missioners, to  request  that  the  District 
government  begin  planning  this  urgently 
needed  construction.  I  will  ask  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds  as 
soon  as  the  Commissioners  submit  a  pro- 
posal.   Certainly  some  of  the  $34  million 
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which  we  are  urged  to  spend  to  destroy 
(he  beauty  of  the  Capitol  Building  could 
be  better  used  to  promote  the  adminis- 
u»Uon  of  justice  in  the  court  of  general 

sessions. 

ESSAYS :  CAN  DEMOCRACY  KEEP  UP 
•WITH  THE  SPACE  AGE? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  conduct  for  the  graduating 
high  school  seniors  in  my  State  of  Wy- 
oming the  McGee  Senate  intei-nship  con- 
test, which  brings  back  to  Washington 
one  boy  and  one  girl  for  a  week  of  ob- 
serving democracy  in  action — here  in  the 
Senate  and  in  Washington. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  student  is 
required  to  complete  an  essay  on  "Can 
Donocracy  Keep  Up  With  the  Space 
Age?"  and  each  year  I  am  Impressed  with 
■Jnf  depth  of  understanding  and  the 
dedication  to  our  democratic  principles 
displayed  by  these  young  people  in  their 
essays.  All  show  real  thought  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  our  system  of 
government. 

Of  course.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
ever>-one  to  read  all  these  essays,  but  I 
Uilnk  .some  of  the  most  outstanding  ones 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
Judges  should  receive  wider  circulation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  of 
these  essays,  written  by  Miss  Dimity  Lay- 
boum.  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  John 
Hlckey.  of  Cheyeruie,  Wyo.,  which  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  in  the  McGee 
Senate  internship  contest,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  Dbmocracy  Strsvivi  in  the  Space  Aoe? 

(By  Dimity  Laybotim,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.) 

Before  we  can  discus  the  question,  "Can 
democracy  keep  up  with  the  space  age?"  we 
must  answer  the  question,  what  Is  democracy 
In  the  space  age? 

Democracy,  according  to  Montesquieu.  1b 
"when  the  body  of  the  people  is  possessed  of 
the  supreme  power."  Pericles  tells  us.  "Its 
administration  favors  the  many  rather  than 
the  few  "  Mill  holds  that  democracy  Ls  "the 
government  of  the  whole  people  by  the 
whole  people"  In  which  "the  majority  will 
outvote  and  prevail."  In  his  Representative 
Government  he  writes  "The  Ideally  best 
form  of  government  la  that  in  which  the  sov- 
ereignty, or  supreme  controlling  power  is 
the  last  resort,  invested  in  the  entire  aggre- 
gate of  the  community,  every  citizen  not 
only  having  a  voice  In  the  exercise  of  that 
ultimate  sovereignty,  but  being,  at  least 
occasionally,  called  on  to  take  an  active  part 
la  the  government,  by  the  personal  dlsctmrge 
of  some  pubUc  function,  local  or  generaK" 

Democracy  has  been  renounced  as  extreme 
P«rverslon  of  government,  and  has  been 
extolled  as  the  political  Ideal,  the  only  per- 
fectly juEt  state.  Plato  tells  U8  It  is  "the 
Worst  of  all  lawful  governments,  and  the 
'■wt  of  all  lawless  ones." 

But  what  exactly  has  It  come  to  mean 
In  20th  century  United  States?  In  order  to 
I"*?  Its  position  of  Importance,  In  order  to 
continue  as  a  vital  force,  our  democratic 
•y»tem  must  be  capable  of  change.  Adapt- 
J*>Uity  has  long  been  a  characteristic  of  this 
"bert  of  govemmenta."  0\xi  concept  of  de- 
mocracy is  not  th«  concept  of  18th  century 
^ice.  or  pre-Chrl«tlan  Greece.  To  »ur- 
'Jw,  our  system  cannot  afTord  to  remain 
"•tic.  It  must  change  with  a  changing  »o- 
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clety,    meeting    the    needs    of    an    advanced 
technology. 

In  meeting  this  challenge,  the  government 
Is  going  to  have  to  answer  the  questions 
that  become  insoluble  each  day  they  go 
without  attention.  It  will  have  to  face  the 
eventuality  of  World  Law,  and  accept  the 
antlquatlon  of  the  global  theories.  It  must 
find  a  complete,  adequate,  and  final  set- 
tlement of  the  arms  race.  It  mtist  act  to 
end  the  inequality  that  exists  between  the 
have  and  have  not  nations,  eradicating  hu- 
manity's centuries-old  enemies,  poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  disease.  It  must  provide  for, 
and  ac«5mmodate  the  population  explosion, 
abandoning  Idle  speculation  to  arrive  at 
practical,  workable  answers.  It  must  ex- 
plore the  new  realms  of  lelsvu-e,  the  leisure 
of  an  automated,  cybenattzed  nation. 

The  development  of  the  atom  bomb  has 
made  World  Law  a  necessity  Just  as  It  has 
outlawed  war.  Now  that  world  destruction 
is  controlled  by  the  push  of  a  button,  man- 
kind must  put  aside  the  time-worn  cliches  of 
conventional  warfare.  In  the  thermo- 
nuclear age  the  old  economic-political  the- 
ories of  balance  of  power  and  global  systems 
have  lost  their  relevancy,  the  stakes  have 
become  too  high. 

World  Law  must  become  a  reality  In  the 
future  if  individual  nations  are  to  continue 
to  exist.  In  Must  Destruction  be  out  Desttny, 
Harrison  Brown  writes,  "Participation  by 
every  nation  In  some  plan  for  world  control 
of  atomic  energy  Is  an  Inescapable  conclu- 
sion." With  tlie  threat  of  Red  China,  the 
atomic  club  is  no  longer  a  closed  organiza- 
tion, and  the  arms  race  is  no  longer  a  private 
contest.  In  the  fall  of  1964.  China  exploded 
a  nuclear  device,  today  Dean  Rusk  tells  us 
that  she  will  be  a  nuclear  power  comparable 
to  Great  Britain,  with  a  complete  delivery 
system  by  1969.  Coupled  with  the  Chinese 
threat  there  Is  the  Nth  country  factor,  the 
ever  Increasing  rate  of  proliferation.  Today 
the  Ingredients  vital  to  the  production  of 
atomic  bombs  are  being  manufactured  In 
35  countries,  there  are  six  hundred  nuclear 
reactors  In  the  hands  of  40  nations.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  Israel,  South  Africa,  and 
Indonesia  will  be  atomic  powers.  The  Im- 
plications are  frightening.  IsraeU  weapons 
would  mean  Arab  weapons;  South  African 
bombs  would  spawn  Black  African  bombs, 
and  the  list  grows. 

Politically,  socially,  economically  the  con- 
tinued tension  of  the  arms  race  can  only  be 
detrimental  to  the  international  community 
Grenvllle  Clark  In  "The  Need  for  Total  Dis- 
armament under  Enforceable  World  Law. 
"Twenty  percent  of  our  people  (over  thirty- 
eight  million)  are  lll-clad.  Ill-fed.  and  Ill- 
housed:  It  win  become  steadily  that  ade- 
quate provision  for  their  need  Is  Incompatible 
with  our  va-^t  military  expenditure." 

Our  Immense  expenditure  on  armaments, 
at  some  twenty  billion  per  annum,  constl- 
ttites  an  almoet  Insuperable  handicap  to  the 
relief  of  world  poverty.  IX  the  arms  race  con- 
tinues to  sap  billions  of  dollars  every  year, 
mankind  will  never  be  able  to  defeat  his  old 
enemies,  poverty.  Ignorance,  and  disease.  In 
the  words  of  Nobel  winner,  Dr.  Maxwell 
Borne.  "The  only  thing  that  saves  us  Is  an 
old  dream  of  the  human  race:  world  peace 
and  world  organization.  .  .  .  World  peace  In 
a  world  that  has  become  smaller  is  no  longer 
Utopian,  but  a  necessity,  a  condition  for  sur- 
vival erf  the  human  race." 

Democracy  could  succeed  In  banning  the 
bomb,  outlawing  war.  and  establishing  Inter- 
national law.  and  still  faU.  causing  a  reversal 
In  the  course  of  civilization  if  the  problem 
of  human  hunger  Is  not  solve^.  The  great 
discrepancies  between  nations  are  epitomized 
by  the  statement  that  Americans,  represent- 
ing two  percent  of  the  world  population, 
yearly  consume  one  half  of  the  world's  food. 
Two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  are  under- 
ncmrlshed.  one- half  of  them  actually  weak 


from  hunger:  one  hundred  thousand  people 
die  of  starvation  every  day. 

Another  factor  is  the  Impending  over  popu- 
lation that  Is  threatening  to  outstrip  the 
world's  capacity  to  produce  food.  The  threat 
of  world  famine  could  become  reality  in  a 
little  over  ten  years  Only  the  most  sweeping 
and  determined  action.  n6w  and  by  the  en- 
tire world  can  avert  the  tragedy. 

Senator  George  McGovirn  (Democrat, 
South  Dakota)  expresses  the  inexorable 
arithmetic  of  population  growth  this  way: 
"It  has  taken  the  entire  history  of  the  hu- 
man race  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  1960 
to  reach  a  global  population  of  3  billion  peo- 
ple. By  the  end  of  this  century  34  years  from 
now.  the  globe  will  double  its  present  size  " 

Our  democracy  must  adapt  to  flourish,  con- 
tinue to  be  "that  perfect  Instrument  of  the 
people"  only  if  It  meets  the  challenges  of  a 
shrinking  world  disarmament  hunger,  and 
population,  can  It  fulfill  Its  promise  in  the 
space  £ige 


Can  Democracy  Keep  Up  WrrH  thx 

Space  Age 

(By  John  Hlckey,  Cheyefine,  Wyo.) 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  once  aptly  analyzed 
democracy  when  he  said  "democracy  Is  the 
worst  form  of  government  on  earth  except 
for  all  the  others."  The  point  of  Churchill's 
statement  is  simply  this:  that  no  govern- 
ment devised  by  men  is  or  ever  will  be  per- 
fect. It  Is  the  ability  of  a  goveroment  to 
govern  fairly  and  efficiently,  and  the  ability 
of  that  government  to  adapt  to  change  which 
makes  It  fit  The  ability  to  govern,  and  the 
ability  to  adapt,  were  the  two  foundations 
upon  which  democracy  was  founded  In  An- 
cient Greece  and  upwn  which  It  has  flourished 
in  Space  Age  America. 

In  the  annals  of  history  we  find  poeslbly 
the  greatest  proof  for  democracy's  value  as 
an  Institution  of  government  and  Its  ability 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  times.  Modern 
Western  Government's  birth  place,  the  an- 
cient city  states  of  Greece,  were  the  first  true 
democracies.  The  absolute  Democracies  of 
Greece's  Golden  Age  In  which  all  native  bom 
citizens  could  speak  and  vote  In  assemblies 
were  the  first  step  toward  the  great  demo- 
cratic structure  of  the  government  which  -we 
live  under  today.  Ancient  democracy  did 
not  presuppose  equality  of  all  Individuals, 
slavery  was  prevalent  and  the  majority  of  the 
population  had  no  political  rights.  The 
Greek  Democracies,  far  from  being  the  Ideal 
form  of  government,  did  recognize  the  equal- 
ity of  all  Its  citizens,  but  not  the  general 
conception  of  equality  for  all.  The  great 
contribution  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  to  Politi- 
cal thought  was  government  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

The  fall  of  Golden  Greece  and  the  use  of 
Imperial  Rome  saw  the  transformation  of 
Grecian  language,  culture,  and  thought 
(among  them  those  of  government)  into 
Roman  life.  For  a  time  during  Rome's  as- 
sent to  world  domination  a  Roman  Republic 
existed.  This  republic  was  similar  to  that  of 
Greece  with  the  addition  that  Roman  citizen- 
ship was  In  some  cases  granted  to  men  of 
non-Roman  descent,  a  widening  somewhat  of 
the  democratic  concept.  The  Roman  Re- 
public gradually  ended  In  the  despotism  of 
Empire  and  with  continual  attacks  by  bar- 
baric tribes  outside  It.  the  Empire  and  the 
civilized  western  world  fell  Into  the  dark 
ages.  What  little  bit  of  Democracy  that  had 
existed  during  the  Empire  also  disappeared. 
It  was  not  until  the  Middle  Ages  that 
Democracy  once  again  appeared.  It  existed 
to  an  extent  in  the  Independent  cities  of 
Italy.  Flanders,  and  Germany.  However, 
during  the  great  rebirth  of  thought,  the 
Renaissance,  Democracy  once  more  became 
a  part  of  naan's  ideals  of  government  With 
the  new  freedom  In  religious  thought,  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  and  the  concentra- 
tion  on   Humanism  by  the  authors  of  the 
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time  freedom  tn  Oovemment  became  a  sub- 
ject of  thought  writings. 

ThlB  radical  Idea  of  government,  govern- 
ment by  the  maaoes,  had  Its  first  trial  Ln  the 
American  Colonies  shortly  after  their  suc- 
ceesful  rebellion  against  Britain.  Democracy 
for  the  Orst  time  In  almost  1800  years,  since 
the  Roman  Republic,  was  again  being  used 
as  a  form  of  national  goverment.  The  fath- 
ers of  the  American  Constitution  were  be- 
ginning one  of  the  greatest  experiments  In 
Political  Science  of  all  times — a  government 
made  of  the  people,  chosen  by  the  people, 
and  established  solely  for  the  people.  The 
Constitutional  Democracy,  which  was  es- 
tablished Is  a  masterpiece  of  political  writ- 
ing. Its  sharing  of  governmental  responsi- 
bilities by  state  and  Federal  Oovernment  is 
a  buUt  In  balance  which  has  helped  pre- 
serve democracy  in  America.  The  separation 
of  Powers  between  the  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  Ls  also  part  of  the  great 
system  of  checks  and  balances  which  has 
protected  and  perpetuated  the  great  Demo- 
cratic experiment.  The  Constitution  has  not 
only  preserved  Demcx:racy  In  America  it  Is 
what  insures  democracy  for  future  genera- 
tions. Under  the  Constitution,  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  has  for  the  moat 
part  governed  fairly  and  efficiently  for  180 
years.  It  has  done  thU  in  great  part  due  to 
the  flexibility  of  a  demi->cracy 

Today  democracy  is  being  challenged  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world 
by  the  sinister  specter  of  Communism. 
Democracy  Is  under  fire  as  a  national  and 
International  institution  on  all  fronts, 
whether  directly  as  in  Viet  Nam  or  indirectly 
as  in  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Communism  has 
promised  to  bury  us  and  leave  our  way  of 
life  only  a  memory  of  the  past 

The  free  world  can  succumb  to  this  deadly 
doctrine  and  be  crushed  under  the  yoke  of 
oppression  as  was  the  Democracy  tn  Oreece: 
or  perhaps  worse  be  destroyed  from  within  as 
was  the  Roman  Republic. 

We  may  begin  to  think  that  a  system  which 
U  slow  in  its  deliberation  and  careftU  in  its 
Judgment  has  no  place  in  a  world  in  which 
nuclear  annihilation  can  occur  within  an 
hour.  It  is,  however,  democracy's  vital  virtue 
of  fair  and  efficient  deliberation  which  has 
caused  it  to  be  uced  as  a  government  fonn 
throughout  the  ages.  This  virtue  is  the  very 
thing  which  will  perpetuate  the  democracy 
aa  an  institution  tn  an  age  In  wbloh  tbe 
right  Is  so  Important. 

Democracy  will  not  only  keep  pace  with 
the  space  age.  It  wilt  exist  long  after  tbe 
space  age  has  become  a  part  of  man's  past. 


THE  VATICAN'S  CONCERN  ON  THE 
BIRTH  CONTROL  ISSUE 
Mr.  GRUENINO.    Mr.  President,  It  Is 

gratlfjrlng  to  know  that  the  Holy  Father 
Is  concerned  about  the  birth  control 
problem  smd  is  engaged  in  an  intensive 
study  on  all  aspects  oi  the  problem.  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention oi  my  colleagues  and  other  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record  a  June 
23.  1966.  news  story  by  New  York  Times 
Reporter  Robert  C.  Doty  which  discusses 
the  study  underway  in  Rome. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  33,  ItMJfl] 
Baoxs  Bistr  CtTms  Rkpostkd  Backed  ttt  Vati- 
can Panel — Most  of  Pa^al  Oboxtp  la  Said 
To  Srjpporr  Change  in  Ruxe  LtMrnNO  Oon- 

TBACEPnoN REPOET   DTE    NEXT   WEEK — DE- 

LAT       BT       Pops      Is       Poresezn — Kzpebts 
THOT70HT  T^  See  No  Treological  **ott^ 

(By  Robert  C.Doty) 

Rome.  June  23. — A  large  majority  of  the  vx- 
perts  who  will  report  to  Pope  Paul  VI  on  tbe 


birth-control  problem  early  next  week  will 
favor  change  in  the  Roman  CXitholic  prohibi- 
tion of  chemical  and  mechanlc&l  contracep- 
tion, according  to  Informed  sources. 

These  sources  oonflrmed  reports  that  the 
Pontiff  would  receive  opinions  pro  and  con 
on  all  aspects  of  tlie  problem  instead  of  a 
unanimous  opinion  from  the  60  clerical  and 
lay  experts  on  the  papal  commission  and  the 
16  cardinals  and  other  prelates  appointed  In 
March  to  review  their  work. 

But  the  weight  of  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ment win  be  in  support  of  some  liberallzjitlon 
of  the  rules,  according  to  those  In  a  position 
to  know.  This  will  Include  the  view  of  a 
majority  of  the  theologians  on  the  commis- 
sion— Including  all  the  Italians,  who  are  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  the  most  conserva- 
tive— that  there  exists  no  Insuperable  doc- 
trinal ot)8tacle8  to  modification  of  the  ban 
on  all  birth-control  techniques  except  the  so- 
called  rhythm  method. 

THEOLOGICAL    STAND   THE   KET 

This  concurrence  in  the  concept  of  change 
by  most  of  the  theologians  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance. If  they  had  major  theological  objec- 
tions to  a  liberalized  ruling,  no  amount  of 
pragmatic  argument  on.  social,  psychological 
or  demographic  grounds  would  have  been 
likely  to  prevail. 

The  views  of  a  conpcrvntlve  minority  argu- 
ing for  maintenanc'j  of  the  si,  ttis  quo  will  be 
fully  reported  to  t:ie  Pope,  th"  sourcpd  said. 
But,  they  added,  he  has  followed  the  three 
years  of  work  by  the  conunlssion  closely  and 
is  already  aware  of  the  majority  opinion  fa- 
voring change. 

Those  familiar  with  the  issues  do  not  ex- 
pect Pope  Paul  to  make  an  early  ruling  either 
upholding  the  rhythm,  or  "safe  period," 
method  as  the  only  legitimate  method  of 
family  planning  or  authorizing  other  tech- 
niques. 

They  foresee  that  he  will  study  all  the  evi- 
dence and  EU-gument  for  several  months  and 
may  seek  the  opinions  of  other  authorities 
before  announcing  a  decision,  possibly  In 
the  fall. 

Last  Sunday  the  commission  of  prelates 
began  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion of  experts — theologians,  scientists  and 
married  couples — and  was  scheduled  to  com- 
plete the  task  by  the  weekend. 

The  prelates  are  being  assisted  by  various 
members  of  the  original  commission,  whose 
task  It  Is  to  brief  them  on  all  aspects  of  the 
report.  The  minority  upholding  the  status 
quo  is  represented  in  this  group. 

Alfredo  Cardinal  Ottavt&nl,  head  of  tbe 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Pattb 
and  stanch  conservative,  ts  chairman  of  the 
group  of  16  prelates. 

I,n»ER«IJ»  SEEM  TO  HAVE  XSCE 

Among  the  other  members  tboee  classed  as 
progressives  appear  to  have  a  slight  numeri- 
cal edge.  Julius  Cardinal  E>dpfner,  Arch- 
bishop of  Munich,  a  vice  cbalnnan:  Leo-Josef 
Cardinal  Suenens,  Archibishop  of  Malinea- 
Brusaels,  and  Lawrence  Cardinal  Sbehan, 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  for  example,  were 
all  backers  of  the  concept  of  "developing 
doctrine"  during  the  recent  Ecumenical 
Council.  The  first  two  were  actively  identi- 
fied with  efforts  to  stress  llt>eral  concepts  on 
the  role  of  conjugal  love. 

John  Cardinal  Heenan,  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  the  other  vice  chairman,  had 
been  considered  a  conservative,  but  in  a  pas- 
toral letter  made  public  Just  before  bis  de- 
parture for  Rome  for  tbe  present  meeting  be 
stressed  that  "our  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  have  also  undergone  change," 

Informed  sources  denied  persistent  rumors 
that  tbe  American  membership  of  tbe  origi- 
nal commission  on  birth  control  bad  been 
predominantly  conservative.  The  Americans 
made  valuable  contributions  to  tbe  panel's 
work  tn  such  fields  as  sociology,  peycbology, 
gynecology  and  church  history,  the  sources 
■aid. 


They  also  sought  to  correct  the  widespread 
tmpresalon  that  tbe  commission's  report  ««i 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  quastloii 
of  the  "pill."  Tbe  recommendations  deal 
with  almost  all  chemical  and  mechanical 
techniques,  they  said. 


INTERNATIONAL  ROAD  FEDERA- 
TION'S 1966  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR- 
REX    M.    WHITTON 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  Inform 
the  Senate  that  our  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  Rex  M.  Whitton,  a  ?reat 
Missourlan,  has  Just  been  named  the  first 
American  to  win  the  International  Road 
Federation's  1966  Man  of  the  Year 
Award. 

This  award  is  a  great  tribute  to  his 
success  in  building  highways  quickly, 
economically,  and  honestly. 

Rex  Whitton,  as  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  know,  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  which  included  40  years  in  the 
Missouri  State  Highway  Department 
When  President  Kennedy  asked  him  to 
become  U.S.  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator he  was  serving  as  Missouri's  chief 
highway  engineer. 

For  many  years  we  have  seen  his  ?reat 
interest  and  abilities  put  to  the  task  of 
building  the  U.S.  highway  system.  He 
has  played  an  extremely  important  role 
in  keeping  the  U.S.  Interstate  HlRhway 
System  on  schedule  toward  the  41,000- 
mile  goal. 

Among  the  many  recognitions  that 
have  been  given  him  are  the  George  8 
Bartlett  Award  for  outstanding  service 
in  highway  progress  in  1958;  the  Thomas 
H.  MacDonald  Award  for  continuous 
service  in  the  highway  engineering  field 
in  1960;  and,  also  in  1960,  he  was  among 
sawanis  International's  top  10  Public 
Works  Men  of  the  Year. 

This  new  award  is  not  only  for  his 
work  here  in  the  United  States  but  for 
his  "hard  work  to  promote  good  roads 
internationally." 

He  was  principal  speaker  at  the  Fourth 
International  Federation  meeting  In  Ma- 
drid in  1962,  at  the  federation's  regional 
conferences  in  Tokyo  in  1964  and  Lima 
in  1965,  and  at  the  Ninth  Pan  American 
Highway  Congress  in  Washington  In 
1963. 

He  has  led  U5.  support  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Fan  American  Highway,  and 
under  his  direction  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has  contributed  to  the  road 
building  and  Improvement  programs  of 
many  nations  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  I  speak  for  the 
Senate,  the  citizens  of  Missouri,  and 
many  people  around  the  world,  in  con- 
gratulating Rex  Whitton  on  this  Mar 
of  the  Year  Award. 
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WEBSTER'S    ELOQUENT    CALL   FOR 

PRESERVATION      OF      CAPITOI^ 

PORETTER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  here  several  times  before  on 
the  matter  of  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  aPP*"^ 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  Involved 
in  the  $34  million  extravaganza  proposed 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.   Irealia 


the  practical  necessity  of  insuring  that 
the  walls  be  made  structurally  sound  but 
I  have  been  assured  by  the  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  that 
this  can  be  done  at  far,  far  less  cost  than 
the  $34  million  now  being  sought. 

But,  quite  aside  from  the  \'ltal  ques- 
tion of  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money,  is 
the  matter  of  preserving  the  spiritual 
heritage  made  manifest  in  the  Capitol 
Building  itself. 

Thi.s  building  was  not  erected  as  a 
tourist  attraction.  I  welcome  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
come  to  Washington  to  enrich  their 
knowledge  of  America's  history.  And  I 
wholeheartedly  support  measures  to  see 
that  they  are  properly  taken  care  of 
while  here  in  the  matter  of  facilities. 
B'Jt  this  can  certainly  be  done  without 
tearing  apart  the  U.S.  Capitol  for  this 
purpose. 

We  here  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  avunlque  responsi- 
bility to  preserve  this  hallowed  meeting- 
place  of  our  predeces.sors.VAs  you  know, 
the  Capitol  was  built  in  five  sections.  In 
the  cornerstone  of  the  second  section,  a 
manuscript  in  Daniel  Webster's  hand- 
wrilint;  was  laid.  Webster  concluded  his 
epic  manuscript  with  the  following 
paratiraph: 

If.  therefore,  it  shall  be  hereafter  the  will 
of  God  that  this  structure  shall  fall  from 
Its  b&se.  that  its  foundation  be  upturned, 
and  this  deposit  brought  to  the  eyes  of  men, 
be  U  then  known,  that  on  this  day  the  Union 
of  the  United  States  of  America  stands  firm, 
that  their  Constitution  still  exists  unim- 
paired, and  with  all  its  original  usefulness 
and  ^'iory:  g^rowlng  every  day  stronger  and 
ftronper  in  the  affection  of  the  great  body 
of  the  American  i)eople,  and  attracting  more 
and  more  the  admiration  of  the  world.  And 
all  here  assembled,  whether  belonging  to 
public  life,  or  to  private  life,  with  hearts  de- 
Totedly  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
preservation  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
the  country,  unite  in  sincere  and  fervent 
prayer.s  that  this  deposit,  and  the  walls  and 
&rches.  the  domes  and  towers,  the  columns 
ind  entablatures,  now  to  be  erected  over  It, 
may  endure  forever. 

God  Save  The  United  States  of  America— ,4^ 
Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State  of  United 
States. 


an  extension  program  which  prepares 
another  18,500  men  throughout  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

So  effective  and  popular  DeVry  train- 
ing became  during  the  last  35  years,  that 
Mr.  Lafeber  also  built  a  large  resident 
school  in  our  sister  country  Canada  to 
the  north.  DeVry  Technical  Institute, 
Ltd.,  is  legated  at  970  Lawrence  Avenue 
West  in  Toronto. 

Lafeber,  who  pioneered  the  growth  of 
electronics  education  frcHn  a  small  school 
with  31  students  to  one  of  the  world's 
largest,  was  formerly  associated  in  this 
effort  with  Dr.  Herman  C.  I>eVry.  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  audiovisual  educa- 
tion and  Dr.  Lee  DePorest,  creator  of  the 
vacuum  tube  which  made  radio,  and 
later  tele\Tsion,  possible. 

As  the  result  of  Mr.  Lafeber's  early 
efforts,  you  will  find  DeVry  Tech  grad- 
uates almost  everj'where  electronics  de- 
v'i.ses  are  used.  DeVry  men  play  an  Im- 
portant role  in  our  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram. They  will  be  found  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy in  Florida,  at  the  George  C.  Mar- 
shall Space  Fligfht  Center  in  Huntsville. 
Ala.,  as  well  as  at  the  NASA  headquarters 
in  Houston 

You  will  also  find  DeVrj'  men  plajlng 
important  roles  in  our  largest  television 
and  other  communication  centers 
throughout  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. 

On  the  eve  of  his  retirement  after  35 
years  of  forging  ahead  in  the  administra- 
tion of  electronics  education,  we  recog- 
nize the  outstanding  contribution  this 
individual  has  made  to  secure  our  na- 
tional defenses  and  advance  tlie  economy 
of  this  Nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  T,  J.  LAP-EBER 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  former 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin. 
called  my  attention  to  the  contemplated 
retirement  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Lafeber,  presi- 
dent of  DeVry  Technical  Institute,  4141 
Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

On  the  eve  of  Mr.  Lafeber's  retire- 
ment, I  believe  it  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  recoKnize  and  pay  tribute  to  him  for 
Ws  great  record  in  aiding  the  develop- 
ment of  more  than  50,000  men,  now  hold- 
^  important  posts  in  our  national 
defense,  as  well  as  in  scientific  laborato- 
rtes,  great  communication  centers,  and 
industry. 

DeVry  Technical  Institute,  which  Is 
»n  Institution  of  higher  learning,  is  one 
of  the  world's  largest  electronics  educa- 
Uonal  centers,  with  an  alumni  built  up 
auring  the  past  35  years  that  exceeds 
100,000  men. 

J^e  huge  educational  institution, 
»nlch  Mr.  Lafeber  helped  build,  cur- 
^tly  has  3,000  resident  students  and 


THE  SHORTAGE  OP  NURSES 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  McCaffrey  recently  gave  a 
series  of  commentaries  over  WMAL-TV 
dealing  with  the  nursing  shortage.  His 
comments  and  recommendations  provide 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  situation 
and  will,  I  believe,  be  of  Interest  and  value 
to  Members  of  Congress.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  commentaries  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commen- 
taries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OOUI^XNTABT        or        JOSEPH        F.       McCAVTKXT, 

Mat   26,    1986,   WMAL-TV    (7),    WasHiNO- 

TON,  DC. 

One  of  the  major  pffoblems  facing  this 
immediate  area,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
has  been  buUding  over  the  years.  Today  it 
has  reached  frightening  proportions,  but  as 
bad  as  it  Is,  it  will  get  worse  within  the  next 
60  days.  It  will  be  so  bad  as  to  be  unbeliev- 
able. 

I  am  talking  about  the  shortage  of  nTirses. 

As  of  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  short- 
age was  100,000.  But  when  Medicare  goes 
into  effect  with  its  sharply  stepped-up  de- 
mands, that  shortage  jumps  another  25,000 
Immediately  to  126,000;  within  a  year  that 
figure  will  t)e  even  higher. 

In  February  the  three  million  dollar  John  F, 
Kennedy  Hoe]^tal  opened  In  Atlantis,  Florida, 
to  help  eaee  ?^r-crowded  hospital  faculties 
in  the  Palm  Beach  area.  But  to  staff  tbe 
150-bed  facility  hospital  officials  were  forced 
to  close  nearby  Lake  Worth  Oeneral,  citing 
the  severe  shortage  of  nursing  personnel  as 
tbe  primary  factor. 


The  nursing  shortage  i£  so  severe  that  ad- 
ministrators have  turned  to  raiding  other 
countrlee.  In  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
area  the  shortage  is  serloiis. 

The  twenty-four  hospitals  affiliated  with 
the  Hospital  CouncU  here  have  a  shortage  of 
380  ntirses — which  will  Increase  sharply  after 
July  1st.  Twenty  of  these  hospitals  are  con- 
templating expansions  and  new  additions  will 
retjulre  additional  staffing,  but  they  are  un- 
able to  properly  staff  their  present  facilities; 
how  can  they  hop>e  to  staff  a  larger  boepital? 
Yet,  there  are  sick  people  who  have  to  be 
admitted  to  hospitals,  so  the  facllitlee  have 
to  be  built,  even  though  it  is  admitted  they 
will  not  be  staffed  adequately. 

The  situation  Is  fo  bad  here  in  Washington 
that  the  great  potential  of  Medicare  is  of  no 
value  to  the  people  of  this  area  because  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  required  facilities  and  care 
can  be  supplied 

Tomorrow  night  I  wUl  continue  to  explore 
this  shame  of  our  afSuent  society. 

COMMKNTAET    or   JOSEPH    F     McCArTETT,    MAT 

27,     1966.     WMAl^TV     (7),    Washington, 

DC. 

The  ctirrent  nursing  shortage  wlU  become 
more  acute,  not  only  because  of  the  coming 
of  Medicare,  but  because  of  many  other  p.'es- 
Eures — Bucii  as  the  new  heart,  stroke  and 
cancer  centers,  the  step-up  m  hospital  con- 
struction and  a  growing  population  of  afflu- 
ent Americans  demanding  better  medic&l 
care  throughout  the  nation. 

But  the  sad  part  of  this  story  is  that  the 
nursing  profession  has  not  been  keeping 
abreast  of  fast  changing  health  care  needs. 
Students  have  not  been  enrolling  In  nursing 
programs  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the 
growing  demands,  and  health  officials,  all 
those  we  talked  to  in  preparing  this  series, 
say  the  problem  will  become  worse,  much, 
much  worse,  before  It  gets  better. 

Actually,  the  nursing  shortage  right  now 
is  even  worse  than  the  figures  which  are  used 
to  prove  how  bad  it  is.  House  Commerce 
Oornmlttee  staff  economist  Norman  HoUey 
says  the  figtiree  don't  really  show  the  signih- 
cance  of  the  shortage  because  we  are  not 
counting  the  nurses  needed  to  treat  better 
the  ezlrtlng  diseases  aiut  we  are  not  even  con- 
sidering the  need  for  nurses  in  the  area  of 
preventive  medicine.  Some  point  the  finger 
at  Congress,  saying  that  Congress  has  been 
willing,  even  eager,  to  create  new  medical 
programs  but  has  not  provided  for  the  train- 
ing of  those  needed  to  Implement  these  ad- 
ditional health  services. 

In  the  Washington  area,  there  are  eight 
nurses'  training  programs.  Three  of  these 
are  degree  programs  and  five  diploma  pro- 
grams. WUUam  M.  Bucher,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Hospital  Council,  says  tbe  need 
here  Justifies  four  additional  training 
schools.  But  there  is  little  proepect  of 
getUng  them.  The  EHstrlct,  for  example.  Is 
not  willing  to  pay  for  nursing  training  from 
its  tAX  base.  The  cost  of  theee  training  pro- 
grams then  is  absorbed  by  the  patients,  and 
until,  the  community  recognises  its  respon- 
dbiUty  tbe  patient  will  have  to  contlntie  to 
foot  these  costs.  But  even  so,  when  nurses 
receive  their  training  through  a  coUege  pro- 
gram or  a  hospital  school,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee they  wiU  stay  to  work  in  the  area. 
More  often,  it  seems,  they  don't.  Today 
there  are  956  student*  enrolled  In  this  area 
We're  lucky  If  800  »tay  In  the  area  upon 
graduation 

On  Monday  nlgbt  I'll  have  another  look 
at  the  nursing  shortage. 

COMMEKTART    OT  JOSEPH    F.    McCArTRTT,   MaT 

3C.     1966,     WMAL-TV     (7),     Washinoton, 

DC. 

There  are  more  than  a  miUion  nurses  in 
tbe  nation,  but  only  831.000  of  these  are  now 
practicing 

Pour  Tears  ago  the  Surgeon  General's  Con- 
sultant Qroup  on  Nursing  reported  that  there 
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ehould  be  a  minimum  of  850,000  profeeslonal 
nurses  by  1970.  But  this  was  before  Medi- 
care legislation  was  approved  and  before 
Congress  authorized  the  establishment  of 
heart,  cancer  and  strcxlce  centers,  so  the 
850.000  figure  Is,  actually,  very  low. 

But  even  that  goal  is  unobtainable.  When 
It  Issued  lt«  report  four  years  ago  the  Con- 
sultant Group  said  It  Is  not  feasible  to  reach 
this  number  In  view  of  potential  students 
and  potential  school  capacltlee.  Here  In  the 
District,  the  Hospital  Council  is  taking  sev- 
eral approaches  In  an  effort  to  get  more 
nurses  Into  the  hospitals.  It  plans  to  spend 
about  $3,000  to  advertise  for  nurses  In  the 
Journal  of  Nursing  It  also  is  setting  up  a 
training  program  under  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  to  bring  older  nurses  back  Into 
their  prolesfilon.  The  goal,  or  at  least  the 
hope.  Is  to  puU  500  nur.ses  from  the  home 
envlrorunent  back  to  work  on  a  part-time 
basis.  Hospitals  can  use  part-time  nurses, 
but  they  can't  maintain  the  same  quality  of 
service  with  them. 

But  full-time  or  part-time,  there  Is  still 
the  question  of  how  good  nursing  care  is 
today.  This  question  Is  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  80  percent  of  the  nurses  now  prac- 
ticing graduated  before  1950,  and  the  world 
has  changed  a  great  deal  since  then,  espe- 
cially the  world  of  medicine  Thus,  there  is 
a  need,  an  urgent  need  to  upxlate  the  older 
nurse  so  she  can  practice  effectively — and 
herein  lies  the  conflict  today  within  the 
nursing  profession  itself.  I'll  talk  about 
that  tomorrow  night  In  this  continuing  series 
on  the  nursing  shortage 


/^ 


Commentary  or  Joseph  F   McCatfrit,  June 

1.  1966.  WMAH'V  (7),  Washington,  D.C, 
There    Is   a   conflict   going   on   within    the 

nursing  profenslon  over  Just  how  professional 
nurses  should  be.  In  fact,  the  nursee  will 
fight  this  out  at  their  big  convention  next 
month  in  San  Francisco. 

The  American  Nurses  Association  has  Is- 
sued a  position  i>ap«T  stating  that  all  profes- 
sional nursae  should  have  a  baccalaureate 
degree.  Those  without  such  a  degree  would 
be  termed  "technical  nurses"  The  associa- 
tion feels  that  scientific  advances  are  forcing 
nurses  up  in  the  field  of  medicine.  They  su^ 
now  performing  many  duties  heretofore  done 
only  by  doctors  And  as  the  nurse  moves 
Into  a  higher  level  of  practice,  the  supple- 
mental nursing  staff,  the  licensed  practical 
nurse*— practical  nursies.  aides,  and  order- 
lies—  are  taking  over  more  and  more  of  the 
actual  bedside  care  of  patients. 

With  the  proper  educational  background, 
nursea  are  on  their  way  to  becoming  clinical 
specialists,  At  Presbyterian-University  of 
Pennsylvania  In  Philadelphia  nursee  op)erate 
the  erperlmental  intensive  coronary  care 
unit.  Dr.  Lawrence  Meltzer  and  Dr.  Roderick 
Kltchell  are  Improving  the  treatment  of 
those  who  have  suffered  heart  attacks 
Surse&  monitor  the  machine  which  Indicates 
any  abnormalities  of  the  heart,  looking  for 
what,  in  layman's  language.  Is  a  short  cir- 
cuit in  the  heart,  causing  the  heart  to  quiver. 
It  Is  this  fxjst-attack  shnrt  circuit  which 
cause*  most  of  the  deaths.  There  are  30  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  such  short  circuit!.  The 
nurses  at  Presbyterian  are  trained  to  spot  the 
kind,  and  to  treat  !t  accordingly.  In  seven 
months  the  hospital  has  not  lost  c  heart 
pwitlent  because  of  these  short  circuits.  This 
Intensive  6are  may  be  the  new  wave  of  the 
future,  but  it  will  als^i  Increase  the  demand 
for  more  and  much  better  trained  nurses 

COMMENT.\RT  OF  JOSXPH    P.    MCCArmTT.   JUNK 

2,  1966.  WMAIr-TV  (7),  Washington,  D.C. 

In  discussing  the  nursing  shortage,  ■•  we 
have  been  doln^;  here  for  the  last  week,  some 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  most  impor- 
tant contributing  factor:  money,  or  rather 
tti*  Uok  Uicreof. 


Low  pay  has  discouraged  more  girls  from 
becoming  nurses  than  any  other  one  coruld- 
eratlon.  A  U.S.  Public  Health  official  says 
that  everybody  gets  paid  but  the  nurse 
However,  hospital  officials  maintain  that 
nursing  salaries  are  comparable  to  salaries 
of  women  In  other  professions.  But  Is  this 
true? 

A  doctor  at  Washington  Hospital  Center 
tells  about  a  nurse  with  five  years'  experi- 
ence, "One  of  the  best  I  have  ever  worked 
with,"  says  the  doctor,  "who  earns  about 
•5,400  a  year.  Her  roommate  who  has  been 
working  only  two  years  earn  $8,000  a  year  as 
a  receptionist." 

Here  In  the  Washington  area  many  girls — 
too  many  perhaps — choose  government  serv- 
ice, rather  than  a  nursing  career.  They  do 
this  because  even  taking  a  clerical  job  they 
win  earn  more  during  the  first  three  years 
tlian  If  they  had  entered  nursing  training, 
and  even  In  the  fourth  year  their  govern- 
ment i>ay  will  top  the  graduate  nurse's  pay. 

The  goveriinieat  must  share  the  blame 
with  the  hOKlptals  for  the  low  nursing  pay. 
For  example:  a  nurse  with  a  master's  de- 
gree begins  a  government  nursing  career  at  a 
grade  five,  or  $5,230  a  year.  Yet  most  other 
professions  with  the  same  educational  quali- 
fications begin  government  service  at  a  grrade 
seven  level  or  a  starting  salary  of  $6,322. 

The  Hospital  Council  here  recommended 
pay  Increa-ses  for  area  nurses  effective  last 
January  from  $375  to  $400  a  month,  with  a 
second  raise  to  $425  due  In  September  This 
amounts  tp  an  annual  salary  of  $5,100  In 
this  day  and  age,  $5,100  a  year  l.s  poor  pay  for 
a    professional 

I'll  continue  this  nursing  shortage  series 
on  Monday. 


Commkntart  or  Joseph  P.  McCaffret,  June 

6,  1966,  WMAI^TV  (7),  Washington,  DC. 
There    are    many    recommendations    that 

could  be  siiggested  to  ease  the  ctirrent  nurs- 
ing shortage,  a  shortage  which  will  get 
worse — and  within  the  next  ten  weeks. 

But  the  one  which  must  be  listed  number 
one  is  salary. 

During  tJie  course  of  this  series  I  have  had 
calls  and  letters  from  many  nurses,  telling 
me  how  little  they  earn.  I  had  a  call  from 
a  business  administration  professor  whose 
two  daughters  had  considered  entering  nurs- 
ing but  decided  against  It  because  of  the  low 
pay  scale.  He  said.  "Any  business  major  I 
have  graduating  this  June  can  get  a  Job  at 
$8,000  a  year,  and  a  nurse  Is  lucky  If  she  gets 
a  hundred  dollars   a  week." 

This  would  be  bod  enough  pay  for  a 
straight  Monday-through-Prlday  eight-hour 
day.  But  illness  Is  not  confined  to  a  nine- 
to-five  working  day,  and  neither  Is  a  nurse's 
working  hours.  Hospitals  must  be  staffed 
round  the  clock  and  nurses  must  fill  the  24 
hours.  They  rotate  shifts  and  In  some  cases 
work  split  shifts.  For  young  women  this  dis- 
rupts their  social  lives,  and  for  married 
women  this  proves  difficult  In  raising  chil- 
dren and  running  their  homes. 

The  Surgeon  General.  Dr.  WlUlam  Stewart, 
says  health  officials  have  recognized  the 
shortage  problem  for  the  last  ten  years  and 
have  tried  to  do  something  about  It — but 
are  still  running  behind.  He  said  nurses  are 
beginning  to  have  a  voice  by  unionizing  to 
demand  better  pay  and  working  conditions. 
"But  It  goes  back  to  one  thing."  says  the  Sur- 
geon General.  "If  communities  want  good 
health  services  they  must  be  willing  to  sup- 
port their  nurses  through  taxes." 

Tomorrow  night  some  further  recommen- 
dations aimed  at  stemming  the  nursing 
shortage. 

COMMENTART  OF  JOSEPH  P    McCaFFRET,   JUNX 

7,  1966.  WMAI/-TV  (7),  Washington,  DC. 
These  suggestions  could  be  made  as  steps 

which  could  help  ease  the  ever-worsening 
nursing  shortage:  more  men  sUould  be  re- 


cruited to  professional  nursing.  Today  msle 
nurses  make  up  only  nine-tenths  of  one  p«r. 
cent  of  the  overall  total.  Male  nursea  tn 
Invaluable  In  caring  for  old  patients  In  nun- 
Lng  homes,  and  with  Medicare,  nursing 
homes — already  at  90  to  95  percent  of  ca- 
pacity—will   be   filled   to   the   attic. 

This  June  the  military  will  probably  draw 
off  a  great  percentage  of  the  nurses  grad- 
uated by  hospitals  and  colleges.  It  might 
be  that  the  time  is  here  when  the  military 
should  consider  seriously  training  all  or  part 
of  Its  nursing  supply.  The  same  might  b« 
said  of  the  Veterans  Administration  wUch 
Is  a  competitor  for  the  available  nurses. 

In  the  Washington  area  there  should  be 
four  more  schools  of  nursing  One  should  be 
established  at  George  Washington  Unlver»lty 
which  has  a  hospital  and  a  medical  school 
and  officials  there  want  a  nursing  program, 
but  they  must  have  help.  Help  which  com- 
munity leaders  in  the  Greater  Washington 
area  could  easily  encourage  ajid  with  such 
encouriigemeut  It  should  be  possible  to  have 
a  nursing  school  at  George  Washington  with- 
in the  next  few  years. 

To  help  In  recruitment,  the  Image  of  the 
modern  nurse  must  be  changed.  This  should 
be  easy  to  do,  because  actually  the  modem 
nurse  has  changed.  Her  profession  Is  more 
challenging,  more  interesting  and  as  medi- 
cine strides  forw^ard,  the  role  of  the  nurse 
win  grow  accordingly. 

Bringing  home  to  the  American  people  the 
true  image  of  the  nurse  and  the  nursing  pro- 
fession today  will  not  only  help  recruit- 
ment. It  will  also  help  fight  the  basic  cause 
of  tlie  current  shortage:  low  pay.  Once  the 
citizens  realize  the  Importance  and  value  of 
the  modern  nurse  they  will  then.  It  Is  hoped, 
be  willing  to  pay  for  nursing  care 

First,  the  public  must  be  willing  to  psy, 
through  taxes,  for  the  establishment  of  tul- 
tlon-free  courses  in  conamunlty  and  Junior 
colleges 

Tlie  State  of  Kentucky  has  already  Ini- 
tiated a  nursing  program  In  Junior  collegee 
which  Is  being  watched  by  other  areas,  and 
some  states  have  already  started  planning 
similar  programs. 

Once  the  public  Is  willing  to  back  such 
courses  from  tax  revenue,  then  It  should, 
through  voluntary  contributions  and  fees 
permit  higher  wages  so  that  we  can  hold  In 
the  field  those  who  are  attracted  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

Tomorrow  night  I  would  like  to  suggest  the 
m(5st  Important  step  that  could  be  taken  Im- 
mediately to  combat  the  niixslng  shortage. 


June  2Jf,  1966 
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Commentary  of  Joseph  F.  McCAmiET,  JcNi 

8,  1966.  WMAL-TV  (7) .  Washington,  DC. 

Traditionally  hospital  schools  have  been 
training  nurses.  These  nurses  earn  s  di- 
ploma under  a  three-year  program  which  hsi 
been  more  or  less  an  apprenticeship.  Todsy 
these  nurses  make  up  about  84  percent  of 
the  nursing  profession. 

Today,  the  trend  is  to  get  out  of  the  boe- 
plUl  setUng  and  Into  the  colleges  But  with 
the  move  to  the  academic  setting,  there  Is  a 
greater  loss  of  nursing  students  to  the  other 
related  and  more  lucrative  fields;  but  even 
so.  recruitment  for  the  degree  nursing  pro- 
gram Is  no  problem.. 

The  nursing  profession  needs  the  bright- 
est young  minds  coming  out  of  high  school* 
today.  There  are  not  enough  receiving  bac- 
calaureate and  advance  degrees  to  fill  the 
teaching  and  artmlnlsUaUve  nursing  posts. 
And  there  simply  aren't  enough  nurses  with 
Ph.  D 's  to  do  nursing  research.  Out  of 
a  million  nurses  In  the  country.  360  hste 
doctorates.  The  need  then  Is  not  only  to 
increase  in  quantity,  but  to  Increase  In  qusi- 
Uv.  So  now  there  Is  a  controversy  ow 
whether,  when  countering  the  nursing  short- 
age, we  should  merely  get  'bodies  to  tM 
bedside"    or,    because   of   advancements  u» 


nursing  technology,  we  should  demand  qual- 
ity among   those   caring   for   the   HI. 

It  could  be  that  we  should  divide  the 
nursing  field  Into  perhaps  basic  nursing  and 
pro/ejnonal  nursing.  "Today  we  could  use 
If  many  nurses  with  degrees  as  we  could 
possibly  get  with  the  best  recruiting  pro- 
gram, and  we  could  use  as  many  "bodies  at 
the  beuslde"  as  we  could  obtain. 

Therefore  the  recruiting  drive  might  be 
two-pronged.  At  one  level,  i>erhap6,  we 
should  encourage  high  school  seniors  to 
enter  the  practical  nursing  field,  working 
9ut  a  combination  academic  schedule  at  the 
high  Bch<xjl  along  with  an  apprentice  sched- 
u;e  ai  a  nearby  hospital.  At  the  end  of  the 
senior  year,  with  perhaps  an  additional  six 
moniUs'  full  hospital  duty,  the  student  who 
competes  successfully  all  requiremei;ts 
would  be  given  a  practical  nursing  certlfl- 
cat*  On  the  other  band,  nursing  programs 
should  be  stepped  up  In  colleges  and  unlver- 
u'.ies.  with  community  and  Junior  colleges 
t)eing  brought  Into  nursing  by  offering  nurs- 
ing courses  tultlon-free.  those  courses  paid 
for  from  the  state  or  local  community  treas- 
uries. 

Thus,  there  would  be  two  categories  of 
nurses  each  fulfilling  a  definite  need,  each 
implementing  and  supplementing  the 
other  the  practical,  bedside  nurse  and  the 
adviinced.  degree  nurse.  These  then,  are 
some  of  the  observations  a  lajinan  would 
m:ike  after  worrying  over  the  nursing  short- 
age 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  make  one 
observation. 

I  hiive  presented  eight  programs  on  the 
nursinp  shortage,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems   facing  our  society   today. 

I  have  had  communications  from  about 
seventy-five  people  since  the  series  started. 
Of  these  only  two  were  outside  the  medical 
or  hospital  field.  I  feel  as  if  I  have  been 
talking  to  only  those  personally  Involved — 
no  one  el.se  cares. 

I  now  know,  I  think  what  hospital  people 
meant  when  they  told  me  at  the  beginning 
of  our  investigation  Into  the  nursing  short- 
age, that  'no  one  cares — ." 

People  Just  don't  care  about  the  nursing 
shortage . 

But  they  will.  Because  within  a  year  the 
nursing  shortage,  already  bad,  will  become 
much  more  acute. 

Then  people  will  become  concerned.  But 
in  the  meantime  we  have  lost  a  whole  year — 
a  rear  in  which  we  could  be  doing  some- 
tMng. 


THE  ONE-MAN.  ONE-VOTE 
MOVEMENT 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  one 
of  the  m3.st  important  trends  of  recent 
.vears.  one  which  is  applauded  by  sup- 
porters of  vigorous  State  government. 
has  l:»een  the  one-man.  one-vote  move- 
ment. Tliis  b.-xly  has  con.'^idered  and 
rejected  proposals  to  short  circuit  this 
trTid. 

But  the  driving  f,)rce  behind  the  re- 
apportionment of  Stale  leglslature.s  has 
C'-tne,  n  It  fi-om  this  Congress,  but  from 
mdiv  dual  citizens  of  the  Slates  involved. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  the  battle  for  fair 
app'Ttinnment  in  my  own  State  has  been 
ar.  out.st.'inding  Marvland  attorney.  Al- 
-redl.  ."^-niilan. 

I'  «:s  mire  than  6  years  ago  that  AI 
*anlan  bt  ;an  his  fight  to  achieve  fair 
f^re-seniatiDn  in  the  legislature  and  in 
<»nEre:.sijnal  districts  He  has  devoted 
innumerable  hours  of  his  time,  wthout 
^^mpensation.  during  these  years  He 
■las  worked  extremely  hard  to  achieve  a 


goal  which  few  wotild  have  believed  at- 
tainable in  1960.  Aiid  he  deserves  most 
sincere  congratulations  for  his  efforts 
and  for  his  success. 

The  'Washington  Post  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  which  detailed  the 
activities  of  Al  Scanlan  in  the  reappor- 
tionment battle.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

He's  Virtually  Remapped  a  State 
(By  Alan  L.  Dessoff) 

Alfred  L.  Scanlan.  attorney  at  law.  propped 
his  feet  on  the  desk  of  his  15th  Street  office 
and  he;ived  a  sigh.  "It's  been  a  long  six 
years."  he  said. 

On  March  12.  1960.  Scanlan  Joined  the  task 
of  winning  fair  representation  for  Mar>-land's 
suburban  voters.  Tlie  record  reflects  his 
success: 

Legislative  reapportionment  that  will  end 
rural  domination  of  the  State  Senate  and 
House  of  Delegates  and  give  the  populous 
metropolitan  areas  76  per  cent  of  the  seats  In 
t>oth  houses. 

Congressional  redlstrlctlng  that  will  result 
this  year  In  election  of  Maryland's  eight 
members  of  the  Hou-se  of  Representatives 
from  districts  substiintially  equal  in  fxjpula- 
tton. 

Abolition  of  the  unit  voting  rule  so  that 
candidates  now  can  be  elected  only  by  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote,  which  was  not 
always  the  case  In  Maryland. 

FOR    THE    FirrUEE 

Still  Scanlan  is  not  finished.  Pending  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  Is  his  suit  to  have  the 
Montgomery  County  Council  election  dis- 
trtct-s  redrawn  on  a  population  basis.  And 
Scanlan  is  a  member  of  the  special  guberna- 
torial conimiselon  thai  Is  preparing  the  work- 
ing pipers  for  a  stale  constitutional  eonven- 
ilon  that  probably  will  be  called  next  year. 

The  convention  will  have  the  job  of  re- 
WTlting  Maryland's  99-year-old  constitution 
to  enilx>dy,  among  other  things,  the  mile- 
stones of  electoral  reform  that  Scanlan  has 
helped  to  reach. 

"With  that  done,  and  with  reform  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  executive  branch,  and 
maybe  some  changes  In  the  Judiciary,  It's 
possible  that  state  government  can  reflect  a 
renaissance  of  stale  responsibility."  Scanlan 
said. 

"If  state  governments  were  more  respKin- 
sive  to  the  demands  of  their  people,  there 
would  be  less  pressure  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  settle  those  demands" 

NOT    so    BRIGHT    PROSPECTS 

TTiere  seemed  but  small  chance  of  success 
when  Scanlan  and  n  dozen  other  citizens 
formed  the  Maryland  Citl.^ens  Committee  for 
Fair  Representation  In  1960 

At  the  beginning,  and  throughout  much  of 
the  fight,  they  were  up  against  virtually  every 
fiber  of  the  state  government — the  Governor, 
the  Attorney  General,  most  members  of  the 
Legislature,  some  Congressmen  and  even  the 
courts 

"It  was  strictly  a  long-shot  bet.  and  we 
would  have  probably  been  happy  with  less 
than  we  got,"  Scanlan  said. 

The  group  soon  came  to  realize  that  the 
results  of  its  c;imi>alpn  were  Inevitable, 
thanks  to  the  pressure  and  the  direction  that 
began  to  come  from  the  Federal  courts.  It 
wa«  only  then  that  the  state  courts,  and  later 
the  Attorney  General's  offlce.  swung  Into  line. 
But  the  Legislature  remained  a  tough  nut  to 
crack. 

"Almost  at  any  point  during  the  process, 
if  the  General  Assembly  had  given  a  little — 
Just  a  little — they  might  have  made  It  easier, 
and  even   postponed   the   final   result   for  a 


few  years.    But  they  refused  to  compromise," 
Scanlan  said. 

BXBIMD    THX    SCEITES 

Most  members  of  the  citizens  organization 
remained  oui  of  the  public  limelight  The 
exceptions  included  Sca.';::in  and  Royce  Han- 
son, who  has  served  almost  since  the  t)egrin- 
nlng  as  Its  president  and  Is  running  for  Con- 
gress again  this  year  after  failing  two  years 
ago 

But  the  group  continued  to  develop  the 
strategy  and  raise  the  funds  to  press  forward. 
The  money  paid  the  expenses,  of  which 
Scanlan  was  not  one.  He  has  served  with- 
out  fee. 

He  figures  that  if  he  added  up  all  the  time 
he  spent  in  meetings.  In  one  court  or  an- 
other, In  the  metlcu]ous  preparation  of  peti- 
tions and  briefs  and  arguments.  It  would 
amount  to  several  thousand  hours.  He  do- 
nated them  to  the  cause, 

■Lawyers  have  to  do  things  without  fee  In 
the  public  service,"  he  said. 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  Pair  Oongree- 
sional  Redlstricling  didn't  gel  going  until 
the  summer  of  1963,  and  remained  apart 
from  the  legislative  reapportionment  group. 

"We  never  thought  that  congressional  re- 
dlstrlctlng was  quite  as  Important  a  goal  as 
the^leglslatlve  changes.  Congress  ItseU  couid 
always  have  straightened  itself  out."  Scanlan 
said 

Although  he  Is  a  strict  believer  in  the  sharp 
division  of  governmental  functions  betwoea 
the  e.xecutlve,  the  legislative  and  t!ie  judi- 
ciary— •'It  has  validity  and  should  be  pre- 
served"— Scanl.^n  also  feels  that  the  courts 
should  be  used  If  necessary.  But  "I  was 
never  happy  In  asking  the  courts  to  take  over 
wh.it  should  have  been  a  legislative  process." 
he  said  about  the  reapportlonmer.t  case. 

"You  can't  make  a  mockery  out  of  govern- 
ment and  expect  it  to  endure.  I  can't  under- 
stand to  this  day  how  the  Brltlsli  got  nd  of 
the  rotten  borough  system  withoujT resort  to 
the  Judiciary"  / 

THK  BEST  WE  CAN^ 

Although  SCAnian  would  have  preferred  a 
redlstrlctlng  pUn  different  from  tl;e  one  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  courts,  he  is  satisfied 
with  It, 

"I  think  we've  done  about  the  best  we  can. 
After  all,  politics  Is  a  human  science,  a  social 
science  The  only  real  simple  Btand.\rd  m 
this  matter  is  the  population  standara.  aiid 
as  long  as  we  assure  equality  to  different  seg- 
ments of  our  population,  a  little  gerryman- 
dering is  not  all  that  bad.  You've  got  to 
allow  a  little  play  at  the  Joints  " 

Scanlan  admits  that  he  experienced  some 
pessimism  during  the  long  fight  over  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  which  would  have  un- 
done much  of  what  he  was  trying  to  do  with 
legislative  reapportionment  "But  that  seems 
t-o  have  been  safely  laid  to  rest,"  he  said 

Looking  to  the  future.  Sc^inlan  raises  a 
note  of  caution  for  the  next  Legislature. 

"The  trouble  with  the  past  wasn't  so  much 
that  the  rural  boys  were  antagonistic  or  hos- 
tile to  the  cities  and  suburbs;  they  were  Just 
indifferent;  they  didn't  understand  suburban 
problems, 

"We  have  to  watch  now  that  we  don't  reject 
the  rural  counties  altogether,"  he  said. 

Although  he  was  becoming  tired  of  the  fair 
representation  campaigns  toward  the  end-- 
"it  was  almost  one  brief  too  many,  and  you 
can  only  say  the  same  thing  In  so  many 
ways" — Scanlan  admits  to  enjoying  the  long 
fray. 

His  court  appearajices  reflected  his  excite- 
ment, Scanlan  moves  quickly  and  force- 
fully His  voice  is  pleasantly  loud  with  a  New 
Jersey  twang  and  he  enjoys  nothing  more 
than  a  good  verbal  exchange  with  a  Judge  or 
an  opposing  lawyer  in  the  courtroom 

In  his  Supreme  Court  appearance  on  the 
legislative  reapportionment  case,  then  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg  asked  him  why  Baltimore 
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city  had  six  state  senators  and  each  county 
had  only  one. 

'•They  tell  me  It  U  beoauM  Baltimore  la 
unique,  your  honor."  Scanlan  replied,  "and 
I  find  this  to  be  irrefutable.  A^k  anyone  who 
has  been  there." 

Scanlan.  45,  Uvea  Ln  Beiheeda  with  hla  wife 
and  five  children— all  redheads  like  their 
father. 

Rep  Carlton  R.  Sicklks.  who  ts  seeking 
the  Democratic  jfubernatorlai  nomination.  Is 
seriously  considering  Scanlan  as  his  running 
mate  for  Attorney  General. 

Scanlan,  who  shares  the  liberal,  reform 
philosophy  of  Sickles  and  Sen.  Joseph  D. 
Ttdings  (Democrat,  of  Maryland) ,  also  Is  giv- 
ing It  serious  consideration — and  the  oppor- 
tunities It  would  provide  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession In  the  public  service.  That  might 
well  be  his  personal  credo. 


IDENTIFYINO  "SUCCESS  ABUJ- 
TIES" — A  USEFUL  EMPLOYMENT 
COUNSELINa  TECHNIQUE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  two  re- 
cent articles  by  Bernard  Haldane.  presi- 
dent of  the  Foundation  for  Reemploy- 
ment of  New  York,  describe  a  useful  em- 
ployment counseling  technique  being 
used  to  prevent  unemployment  of  work- 
ers laid  off  because  of  automation,  en- 
courage the  unemployed  to  find  new  jobs, 
and  stimulate  the  motivation  of  youths 
and  adults 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  two  articles 
written  by  Bernard  Haldane,  the  first 
entitled  "Focus  on  Success  Instead  of 
Failure"  and  published  in  the  Jourrxal  of 
the  National  Education  Association  for 
April  1966,  and  the  second  entitled 
"Speedy  Reemployment:  Solution  to  a 
Delicate  Problem,"  published  In  the  Pub- 
lic Relations  Joum»l  for  May  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

i  Prom  the  Journal  of  the  National  Kducatlon 

Association,  April  1966] 

PocDs  ON  Success  Instead  or  Pailttsx 

(By    Bernard    Haldane,    chairman,   board   of 

trustees.  Foundation  for  Reemployment) 
Adults  In  general  and  teachers  la  particu- 
lar often  Invoke  the  successes  of  famoiu  men 
and  women  to  inspire  young  people  to 
achievement  My  own  experience  with 
thousands  of  youths  and  adults  ha«  con- 
vinced me  of  bow  important  It  U  to  t«ach 
people  of  any  age  to  learn  from  and  build  on 
their  own  success. 

Most  of  lis  have  been  trained  from  early 
childhood  to  learn  from  our  mistakes  and  to 
"leave  well  enough  alone"  as  far  a«  our 
achievements  are  concerned.  This  Is  a  topsy- 
turvy approach  If  one  accepts  the  axiom  that 
study  and  concentration  generally  r««ult  In 
Improved  performance.  According  to  this 
axiom,  people  who  study  their  mtstakea  ar« 
Ukely  to  Improve  their  ability  to  make  mls- 
takee;  pcofile  who  study  their  successea 
should  Improve  their  abUlty  to  achieve  fur- 
ther success. 

When  an  Individual  has  done  something 
well,  enjoyed  doing  it,  and  been  proud  of  It, 
he  has  almost  certainly  used  some  of  bis  best 
skUls  or  talents.  Such  an  experience  can  be 
called  an  achievement  or  success,  no  matter 
how   modest.      * 

Success  experiences  are  different  In  early 
childhood,  in  adolescence,  and  'n  adulthood, 
but  they  almost  invariably  involve  a  com- 
mon core  of  talents  or  abtlltlea. 

Take  Henry  Pord  as  an  example.  When  he 
was  6,  he  started  fudng  clocks,  and  bv  age  10 
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he  had  a  flourishing  small  business  In  watch 
and  clock  repair. 

Two  years  later  he  directed  classmates  in 
the  building  and  operation  of  a  forge.  At 
14,  he  designed  a  dam  and  supervised  its 
construction,  and  by  16  he  was  repairing  en- 
gines. Repairing,  designing,  supervising — 
all  these  talents  become  apparent  when  his 
achievements  are  studied. 

Every  child  has  a  similar,  though  prob- 
ably leas  outstanding,  series  of  successes  on 
which  to  build.  Unless  this  Is  pointed  out  to 
him,  however,  he  Is  likely  to  discount  his 
accomplishments  as  unimportant  or  to  Ig- 
nore them  as  he  continues  an  undirected 
search  for  his  rout*  to  educational,  voca- 
tional, and  personal  success. 

A  high  school  Junior  with  whom  I  worked 
had  no  interest  In  school  and  was  prepared 
to  drop  out.  feeling  that  further  education 
would  be  of  no  use  to  him.  A  questionnaire 
he  filled  out  revealed  that  almost  all  his 
successes  were  concerned  with  his  after 
school  and  weekend  occupation  as  a  pizza 
pie  chef,  a  Job  at  which  he  earned  more 
than  a  great  many  adults  In  his  community. 
His  stated  goal  wa.s  to  be  a  chef  In  his  own 
restaurant. 

A  specially  trained  counselor  iuiked  him. 
"Do  you  think  It  would  help  your  career  If 
you  were  able  to  hanJle  the  business  side 
of  running  a  restaurant?"  When  he  said  yes. 
the  counselor  told  him  what  co\irsea  the 
school  offered  that  would  help  him  deal  with 
the  financial  aspects  of  a  restaurant.  The 
boy  decided  to  stay  In  school  and  is  now  do- 
ing well  In  bookkeeping  and  other  business 
courses,  which  are  .strengthening  his  best 
talents  by  broadening  the  ba^e  of  their  ap- 
plication. 

This  boy  Is  typical  of  many  potential  drop- 
outs who  have  been  encouraged  to  stay  In 
school  when  the  focus  has  shifted  from  their 
weakness«>s  to  their  strengths.  It  Is  high 
time  for  teachers — and  parents  too — to  be- 
come mora  aware  that  learning  from  suc- 
cesses pays  off  better  than  learning  from 
failures.  Such  an  approach  not  only  un- 
leashes the  desire  for  more  achievement;  It 
also  encourages  Individuals  to  look  for  the 
best  In  others  as  well  as  In  themselvea.  f 

[From  Public  Relations  Journal.  May  1966) 

Speedt  Rxemflotment:  SoLtmoN  to  a  Dnj- 

CATX  Public  Relations  Problem 

(By  Bernard  Haldane) 

A  large  U.S.  company  was  recently  forced 
to  announce  that  It  was  going  to  close  a 
major  plant  manned  by  hundreds  of  workers. 
Ttie  decision  was  an  economic  necessity,  said 
management.  Nonetheless,  union  protests 
were  loud,  and  a  special  Senate  hearing  was 
called  to  Investigate  the  shutdovm.  Com- 
pany officials  were  called  to  Washington  to 
explain  their  action,  which  the  union  said 
would  cause  an  unemployment  disaster  in 
the  community 

The  company  obviously  faced  a  serious 
public  relations'  and  community  relations' 
problem.  Management's  solution  was  to  call 
In  the  Foundation  for  Re-employment,  a 
nonprofit  organization  with  headquarters  In 
New  York.  The  Foundation's  reason  for  be- 
ing Is  to  help  'dlsemployed"  people  find  new 
Jobs.  In  this  case,  the  Foundation  set  up 
special  seminars  to  train  the  lald-off  workers 
In  tested  Job-flndlng  skills.  Two  and  a  half 
days  of  Intensive  training  were  followed  by 
regular  coaching  sessions  conducted  bv  expe- 
rienced counselors  Net  result;  within  two 
months,  85  per  cent  of  the  dlsemployed  work- 
ers seeking  new  Jobs  had  them — most  at 
Incomes  comparable  to.  or  better  than,  their 
previous  pay  This  success  was  scored 
despite  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  em- 
ployees in  this  group  had  20  or  more  years 
of  seniority  and  were  past  50  years  of  age. 

Just  four  months  after  the  company  had 
been  censured  by  the  State's  two  senators, 
these  same  senators  sent  a  telegram  lauding 


the  company  for  preventing  what  could  hav* 
been  a  serious  unemployment  problem. 

This  erample  la  Just  one  of  40  programs  lo 
far  conducted  by  the  two-year-old  Founds- 
tlon  for  Re-employment.  SiHsh  problems  and 
the  solution  the  Foundation  offers  deacrvs 
the  attention  of  any  public  relations  ofBcv 
concerned  with  the  community  impact  of 
terminations  caused  by  mergers,  reorganlsa. 
tlons.  automation  and  plant  relocations. 

Another  example;  In  Paterson,  NJ..  59  to. 
called  "hard-core  unemployed"  (ranging  in 
age  from  45  to  60)  completed  the  Founda- 
tion's program.  Forty-four  of  these  people 
looked  for  Jobs.  Twenty-seven,  or  60  per 
cent,  were  re-employed  within  five  weeks. 

In  contrast,  when  Studebaker  closed  Ita 
South  Bend  plant.  7,500  i>eople  were  thrown 
out  of  work.  A  major  Federal  effort  waa 
launched  to  help  these  workers  find  employ- 
ment. One  year  later,  only  1,200,  or  15  per 
cent,  were  re-employed,  half  of  them  In  Gov. 
emment  subsidized  companies. 

In  New  York,  71  dlsemployed  white  collar 
people  registered  for  the  Foundation's  pro- 
gram.  In  an  average  time  of  less  than  seven 
weeks.  63  found  Jobs  for  10  per  cent  more 
than  they  formerly  earned.  Five  found  com- 
parable Jobs,  but  three  were  unsuccessful. 
In  contrast  to  this  case,  when  Martin- 
Marietta  In  Baltimore  terminated  163  tech- 
nical people,  the  company  went  to  great  ei- 
I>euse  to  find  Jobs  for  them.  But  *ti  month) 
later,  only  26  per  cent  were  re-employed. 

This  Is  but  a  small  sampling  of  typical  caM 
histories.  Companies  already  helped  by  the 
Foundation  for  Re-employment  include  such 
names  as  Standard  OH  of  N.  J.,  Union  Car- 
bide (Landen  Division),  Esso  International, 
the  Singer  Company  and  many  others. 

Recently  David  C.  McClelland  pointed  out 
In  Harvard  Business  Review  that  many  Job 
opportunities  exist.  The  problem,  he  says. 
Is  to  Increase  the  achievement  needs  of  Job 
seekers;  in  short,  to  motivate  them.  Tbit 
can  be  done  fairly  economically,  he  says,  and 
"not  with  long-term,  expensive  educational 
programs  taking  months  or  years."  His  rec- 
ommendation; "short  Intensive  courses." 

The  Foundation's  programs  have  been  ful- 
filling this  need  and  the  cost  is  small,  par- 
ticularly when  compared  with  other  ap- 
proaches. "Ilie  employer  pays  only  $175  for 
each  factory  or  clerical  worker  given  the 
program,  and  $350  for  management  and  pro- 
fessional people. 

The  Foundation's  program  represents  a 
dramatic  breakthrough  In  employee  and  com- 
munity relations.  It  means  that  a  company 
can  now  convert  a  mass  layoff  from  an  Image- 
smashing  catastrophe  to  a  powerful  public 
relations  tool.  The  catalyst  is  the  new  con- 
cept that  treat*  Job  loss  not  as  a  tragedy, 
but  a-s  an  opportunity 

The  program  has  two  main  objectives.  It 
trains  dlsemployed  workers  to  identify  their 
strongest  "success  abilities."  It  then  devel- 
ops and  fortifies  their  Job-getting  skills. 
Thus  armed,  the  Job  seeker — whether  he  1«  ft 
laborer,  manager  or  professional — Is  now 
qualified  to  enter  the  Job  market  and  quick- 
ly find  the  spot  best  matched  to  his  abili- 
ties— and  he  Is  trained  to  do  It  on  his  own 
Of  specific  Interest  to  the  public  relation* 
community,  the  re-employment  program  has 
chalked  up  a  long  string  of  successes  In 

Retaining  terminated  employees  as  loyal 
customers  and  good -will  ambassadors 

Boosting  the  company's  Image  In  the  eyes 
of  the  community. 

Spurring  the  recruitment  effort— present 
and  future — by  instilling  In  people  the  con- 
viction that  the  company  is  a  good  one  for 
which  to  work. 

Sustaining  the  morale  and  performance  of 
employees  on  the  Job  In  the  face  of  mass 
terminations. 

When  a  mass  firing  occurs,  a  company  h»» 
two  alternativee.  It  can  permit  the  grape- 
vine to  take  over  the  task  of  Infiuenclng  its 
various    publics    with    regard    to   its   moUvei 


UKl  intentions — or  the  company  may  assume 
axis  task  itself.  This  would  call  for  a  pro- 
wam  of  action  designed  to  convince  the 
public  that  it  cares  about  Its  people  and 
Uie  community  and  that  It  is  taking  positive 
iiepe  to  support  Its  position. 

Heedless  to  say,  the  company  that  chooses 
ilterratlve  number  one  U  asking  for  trou- 

Sle: 

Fa  example,  one  multi-plant  corporation 
vants  to  build  a  plant  In  a  particular  city. 
"But  "  says  the  president,  "we  are  forced  to 
steer  clear  of  the  area."  He  makes  no  bones 
iaoMt  the  reason.  A  company  facility  In 
tiiat  city  was  shut  down  during  the  depres- 
Bon  years  ago.  More  recently,  a  second 
plant  w.is  closed  when  government  contracts 
«re  terminated  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Today,  the  company  Is  convinced  It  could 
not  recruit  successfully  In  that  city.  "With 
our  reputation."  says  the  president,  "we'd 
att.'act  nothing  but  drifters." 

This  is  the  price  of  wielding  the  axe  wlth- 
jut  regard  as  to  where  the  pieces  fall. 

The  public  relations  value  of  a  Foundation 
re-employtnent  program  is  illustrated  by  this 
eiam.nle  A  certain  company  has  a  world- 
vide  reputation  for  "lifetime  Job  security  " 
It  recently  initiated  a  hard-driving  cost  re- 
duction program.  Heads  rolled  as  fat  was 
trtmrned.  The  grapevine  swung  into  action. 
Some  of  the  people  fired  had  15  or  more 
reirs  of  service  behind  them  Productivity 
fell  sharply.  Abstenteelsm  soared.  Disci- 
pline showed  signs  of  breaking  down. 

Then  a  Foundation  re-employment  pro- 
znm  was  announced  Within  a  week,  p.ar- 
aclpants  were  whlslling  a  new  tune  The 
Mws  coursed  through  the  grapevine.  The 
trainees  s<x)n  realized  they  would  have  little 
difficulty  finding  new  Jobs  with  comparable 
?»y.  And  exi>erlence  bore  out  this  belief. 
Porty-four  men  took  part  In  the  program. 
?orty-one  had  comparable  positions  within 
90  days. 

The  main  program  ooruslsts  of  two-and-a- 
half  days  of  intensive  training.  This  Is  fol- 
lowed up  by  periodic  counseling  seeslona.  In 
small  workshop  seminars,  trainees  are  taught 
to  reroKnl7e  and  exploit  their  individual 
talents  and  abilities.  At  the  start  of  the 
program  each  participant  works  up  his  own 
'BklUs  inventory."  Emphasis  Is  placed  on 
"Success  Factor  Analysis" — helping  the  ter- 
minated employee  plnpKJlnt  what  he  does 
best  and  what  he  likes  best.  He  then  learns 
how  to  single  out  the  Job  that  most  closely 
matches  his  personal  abilities  and  desires. 
He  Is  then  ready  to  concentrate  on  the  be,st 
techniques  for  tracking  down  his  Job  target 
in  the  marketplace. 

The  Program  Leader  works  with  the  trainee 
to  organize  a  Job-flndlng  campaign  tailored 
to  his  needs.  The  trainee  Is  taught  to  spot 
md  make  u.ie  of  all  possible  avenues  of  Job 
opportunity  He  learns  how  to  prejiare  an 
effective  resume  or  "Job  pK)wer  report."  He 
learns  how  to  communicate  well  during  the 
interview  Most  Important,  motivated  by 
both  the  Leader  and  the  group,  he  Is  literally 
taught  to  'accentuate  the  positive  and  elimi- 
nate the  i.egatlve." 

The  prugr.am  centers  on  sparking  the  traln- 
«'»  will  to  become  re-employed.  It  builds 
Ms  enthusiasm  and  hope  and  Instills  In  him 
the  confidence  that  he  will  succeed.  It  also 
follows  him  through  to  new  employment.  As 
!i*  sees  others  succeeding  all  around  him.  his 
confidence  Is  continually  bolstered. 

Registration  for  a  re-employment  program 
nins  from  15  to  more  than  100  people.  The 
l^tef  groups  are  divided  Into  sub-groups 
ladlMdual  obstacles  and  difficulties  are 
'"oiight  Into  the  open.  Case  histories  are 
PfSMnted  to  show  how  employee  abilities  re- 
peatedly tend  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 

Discussion  periods  get  right  down  to  cases 
•1th  no  punches  pulled.  Live  situations  are 
•taulated.  The  trainee  leama  how  to  field 
'°"«h.  personal  questloouB  Ukely  to  be  posed 


by  the  prospective  employer:  How  old  are 
you?  How  much  money  do  you  want?  Did 
you  ever  have  trouble  with  your  supervisor? 
Why  were  you  fired  from  yotir  last  Job? 

Role  playing  is  part  of  the  program.  In 
one  typical  exchange  the  Leader  asks ;  "How 
old  are  you?"  The  reply:  "Fifty-one."  The 
Leader  then  stresses  a  key  point.  "Remember 
this.  Only  your  future  is  for  sale.  Concen- 
trate on  the  future,  not  the  past.  If  you're 
51.  say  something  like  this:  'I  expect  the  next 
14  years  to  be  the  most  productive  ones  of 
my  life     That  makes  me  51.'  " 

Always  the  aim  Is  to  bring  the  best  in  each 
person  to  the  surface.  This  sometimes  re- 
sults in  the  complete  replannlng  «f  a  man's 
life. 

One  man  was  fired  from  a  data  processing 
Job.  By  his  own  admission  he  liad  spent 
years  "whistling  at  holes  In  punched  cards." 
But  Ills  skills  Inventory  revealed  other,  non- 
related  talents  He  spent  much  of  his  spare 
time  teaching  at  the  "Y."  As  a  scout  leader 
he  trained  boys  for  their  merit  badges.  On 
Sundays  he  conducted  a  Sunday  School  class. 
All  his  life  he  had  wanted  to  become  a 
teacher     Today  this  dream  has  been  realized. 

Another  man  was  48  whose  education  ended 
at  the  7th  grade.  When  he  lost  his  exterml- 
tmtor's  Job,  his  initial  reaction  was  one  of 
numbing  shock  and  disbelief.  Then  a 
Foundation  program  revealed  a  fact  that  had 
been  tucked  away  for  years  In  his  subcon- 
scious. He  was  In  the  wrong  business.  Hie 
real  pleasure  was  tinkering  with  clocks, 
radios,  television  and  other  electronic  devices. 
Today  he  Is  a  successful  electronics  techni- 
cian. 

A  third  case  involves  a  33-year-old  per- 
sonnel executive.  After  he  was  fired  from  his 
job,  he  registered  with  the  Foundation  for 
Re-employment.  Today  he  earns  over  MCOOO 
a  year  as  production  manager — more  than 
triple  his  former  salary. 

All  these  people  have  two  things  In  com- 
mon: (1)  self-confidence  based  on  knowl- 
edge of  their  true  abilities,  and  (2)  motiva- 
tion to  achieve  goals  and  surpass  them. 

When  the  basic  program  Is  complete,  the 
registrant  is  on  his  own  for  only  a  few  days. 
He  then  returns  to  a  problem-solving  work- 
shop Here,  his  progress  is  assessed  and  his 
dlfncultles  discussed  Suggestions  are  made 
by  the  Program  Leader  and  by  other  group 
members.  Sometimes  Job  leads  are  ex- 
changed. 

Results  come  quickly,  much  faster  than 
expected.  Some  land  new  Jobs  In  a  week. 
Others  take  longer.  But  whether  the  goal 
Is  reached  In  a  week,  a  month  or  2  months, 
Is  not  significant.  The  Important  thing  Is 
that  results  are  faster  and  surer  than  by  any 
other  re-employment  method  tried  to  date. 

It  is  also  significant  that  as  a  result  of 
Foundation  training  many  people  come  to 
understand  themselves  more  fully  than  ever 
before.  It  Is  only  natural  that  the  letters 
keep  pouring  In ;  "Thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  this  program."  "Suc- 
cess Factor  Analysis  put  a  rudder  on  my  ship 
and  gave  me  a  bearing."  "Using  the  salary 
negotiation  techniques  you  taught  me.  I  was 
able  to  obtain  a  startling  salary  of  $17,000 
plus," 

Community  leaders  also  take  the  time  to 
pen  thank-you  notes  to  companies  sponsor- 
ing Foundation  programs.  It's  little  wonder. 
The  program's  Impact  on  the  economy  cannot 
be  overstated.  For  every  five  people  thrown 
out  of  work,  one  more  Job  loss  Is  generated 
as  a  result.  And  for  every  seven  people  who 
find  employment,  one  new  Job  Is  created. 

This  precisely  is  what  the  Foundation  tor 
Re-employment  Is  achieving.  It  shows  termi- 
nated employees  how  to  find  new  Jobs  quickly 
on  their  own.  And  In  the  doing,  new  Jobs 
are  created. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  la  good  economics, 
good  management — and,  without  a  doubt — 
the  very  best  In  public  relations. 


THE  NflSSOURI  PLAN  FOR  THE  SE- 
LECTION Al«3  TENURE  OP  JLTX3ES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  American  Bax  Association 
Journal  for  June  has  a  verj'  fine  article 
by  Prof.  Richard  A.  Watson,  associate 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Missouri  plan  for  the  selection  and 
tenure  of  judges.  Briefly,  the  plan  pro- 
viders for  a  nominating  committee  com- 
posed of  outstanding  citizens  of  Missouri 
who  nominate  high-caliber  men  for  the 
judgeships  of  the  various  courts  of  Mis- 
souri. Prom  this  list  of  nominees,  the 
Governor  of  Missouri  appoints  the  best 
available  legal  talent  as  Judges.  After 
serving  their  terms,  the  judges  run  on 
their  records  with  the  voters  deciding 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  retained  In 
office. 

ThLs  plan  was  jointly  developed  25 
years  ago  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  various  bar  associations  In  the 
State  of  Missouri.  The  plan  has  worked 
.so  well  that  it  has  become  a  model  for 
other  States.  There  are  currently  six 
other  States  using  the  plan  and  still 
other  States  that  use  pwrtions  of  it.  As 
Professor  Watson  observes,  the  Missouri 
plan  has  transformed  Missouri,  In  thla 
Instance,  from  the  "show  me"  State  to 
the  "show  them"  State. 

I  urge  other  States  to  study  the  plan 
and  see  if  it  will  work  for  them  as  well 
as  it  has  for  Missouri  and  the  other 
States  that  have  adopted  it.  I  salute 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
Stat«  of  Missouri  on  this  celebration  of 
the  Silver  Anniversary  since  the  plan 
went  into  effect.  I  congratulate  all  the 
fine  judges  who  have  served  under  the 
plan  and  who  are  chiefly  respwnslble  for 
its  effectiveness.  Without  objection,  I 
would  like  to  have  inserted  into  the 
Record  the  article  by  Professor  Watson 
and  also  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
same  Issue  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal  on  the  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Missouri  Lawyers  Evaluati  the  Merit  Plah 
roR  Selection  antj  TENntk  or  Judges 
(Editor'b  Norr. — The  material  for  thla 
article  is  drawn  from  a  general  study  con- 
ducted by  the  author  and  two  of  his  col- 
leagues, Rondal  G  Downing  and  Frederick 
C  Spiegel,  with  the  assistance  of  grants  from 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and  the 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri.) 

<By  Richard  A.  Watson,  associate  professor 
of  political  science.  University  of  Mia- 
souiii 

The  American  Bar  Association's  merit 
selection  and  tenure  plan*  for  the  Judiciary 
celebrated  Its  sliver  anniversary  recently, 
since  It  was  on  November  S.  1940.  that  the 
voters  of  Missouri  accepted  the  provisions 
developed  by  the  Association  and  other  bar' 
groups  for  selecting  Judges  in  their  state.* 


>  In  addition  to  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, the  American  Judicature  Society,  the 
Missouri  Bar  Association,  the  Bar  Association 
of  St.  Louis,  the  Lawyers'  Association  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  the  Missouri  Institute  for  the 
AdmlnlstraUc»i  of  Justice  played  Important 
roles  m  developing  the  plan  and  working  for 
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since  that  time,  the  Appellate  JudleUI  C<Mn- 
mlaalon,  composed  at  lawyers,  laymen  and 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Co\irt.« 
have  nominated  candidates  for  appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  to  the  three 
intermediate  courtn  of  appeal  of  the  state — 
St.  liOuU.  Kansas  City  and  Sprlntrfleld.  Sim- 
ilarly, circuit  Judicial  commissions  In  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City,  with  a  {parallel  com- 
position,'' have  nominated  candidates  for  the 
circuit  and  probate  courts  of  the  two  com- 
munities, as  wen  as  the  St.  Louis  Court  of 
Criminal  Corrections. 

Six  governors  of  the  state,  who  have  served 
In  that  office  In  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
have  made  some  sixty  appointments  from 
among  these  nominees,  and  all  Judges  so  ap- 
pointed have  run  subsequently  "on  their 
records"  with  the  voters  deciding  whether  or 
not  they  should  be  retained  in  office.* 

In  recent  years  this  method  of  choosing 
Judges  has  become  the  foctis  of  a  nationwide 
movement  that  has  transformed  Missouri 
from  the  "show-me  '  state  to  the  "show- 
them"  state  Since  1966  voters  In  four  states, 
Altiska,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  have 
accepted  the  merit  plan  (also  referred  to  as 
the  Missouri  Plan,  as  well  as  the  nonpartisan 
court  p!an),  and  features  of  It  apply  to 
courts  In  six  other  states. •  Moreover,  In 
some  areas  where  the  plan  has  not  been 
legally  adopted.  Its  principles  have  been  put 
Into  effect.  Governors  William  W.  Scrauton 
of  Pennsylvania  and  John  A.  Love  of  Colo- 
rado, as  well  as  Kubert  F.  Wagner,  when  he 
was  mayor  of  New  York  City,  have  volun- 
tarily utilized  nominating  commissions  for 
their  app>olntment8.*  Meanwhile,  the  plan 
Is  being  debated  In  bar  associations  and  state 
legislatures  In  other  states  In  the  Union, 
and  It  has  been  suggested  recently  for  the 
selection  of  federal  Judges.' 

This  concerted  canipalgn  has  provoked  a 
series  of  charges  and  countercharges  among 
lawyers  concerning  how  well  the  plan  has 
operated  In  Missouri.  Statements  both  pro 
and  con  that  have  appeared  on  the  Issue  from 
time  to  time,  while  helpful  and  suggestlTe. 
have  been  based  prlmaniy  on  Unpresaiona  ot 
tpdlvldvaU  or  small  groups  of  lawyers,  rather 
fhan  on  reactions  of  a  substantial  number 
ftf  attorneys  of  that  state.  As  such,  they  ar« 
open  to  the  criticism  that  they  may  not 
represent  the  views  of  the  entire  Bar.     The 


Its  adoption.  See  Peltason,  Th«  MissotTW 
Plan  for  thb  Silbction  or  Jttdgks,  Chapter 
n  (Vol.  XX,  No.  3,  the  Unlverrtty  of  Mis- 
souri Studies,  1946). 

'The  Appellate  Nominating  Commission, 
Includes.  In  addition  to  the  Chief  Justice, 
three  lawyers  elected  by  members  of  the  Bar 
(one  from  each  of  the  courts  of  appeals' 
Jurisdictions)  and  three  laymen  appointed 
by  the  Governor  from  the  same  Jurisdictions. 

•  There  Is  a  separate  nominating  commis- 
sion for  Jackson  County  and  St.  Louis  Clty- 
(Dounty.  Each  consists  of  two  lawyers  elected 
by  members  of  the  Bar  residing  In  the  circuit 
court  Jurisdiction,  two  laymen  from  the  Jur- 
isdiction appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the 
presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  of 
the  area,  who  serves  as  ex  officio  chairman. 

« In  the  twenty-five-year  operation  of  the 
plan,  only  one  Judge  has  been  voted  out  of 
office.     This  occurred  In  1943 

» The  plan  Is  utilized  to  choose  Judges  for 
courts  in  Birmingham.  Alabama:  Dade 
County.  Florida;  Denver.  Colorado;  and  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma.  In  addition.  California  and  1111- 
noU  utilize  the  tenure  aspects  of  the  plan, 
under  which  Incumbent  Judges  run  In  non- 
comp«tltlT«  •lections. 
.•4«  J  Am  Jud  Soc't  133  (I9«4).  Mayor 
Lindsay  has  made  a  pledge  to  continue  the 
praotle*  In  New  Tork  City  and  to  work  for 
the  permanent  eetabltshment  of  a  ntunlnat- 
Ing  commission  by  constitutional  amsad- 
ment.    4B  M.  134  (IMS). 

'  Savage.  Justice  for  a  Nexo  Sra,  48  J.  Am. 
Jud.  SoCt  47  (19M) .  ^ 


findings  reported  here,  however,  are  baaed 
on  resp>onses  from  a  representative  cross 
section  of  the  Missouri  Bar.  numbering  more 
than  1.2(X)  lawyers,  almost  one-flfth  of  those 
practicing  In  the  state." 

The  survey,  part  of  a  four-year  study  of 
the  merit  plan,  sought  Information  (pro- 
vided anonymously  by  members  of\the  Bar) 
on  three  major  matters  relating  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Judges.  The  flrsit  W!is  the  method 
lawyers  prefer  for  choosing  circuit  and  ap- 
pelate Judges — the  merit  plan,  nonpartisan 
elections,  partisan  elections  or  straight  guber- 
natorial appointment.  The  second  was  how 
they  felt  the  plan  had  actually  operated  over 
the  years  in  recruiting  and  selecting  judges, 
as  well  as  Its  effect  on  Judges'  behavior  once 
in  office.  The  third  dealt  with  the  Improve- 
ments they  felt  should  be  made  In  the  plan. 
The  following  dlscu.sslon  analyzes  the  re- 
sponses of  the  Bar 

PRErrazNCEs  oh  JtmciAi.  selzction 

The  lawyers  In  the  state  clearly  prefer  the 
merit  plan  over  other  methods  of  selecting 
Judges  at  the  circuit  court  level.  (These  are 
the  courts  of  original,  general  Jurisdiction  In 
Missouri.)  Of  the  1.233  respondents  who 
replied  to  the  questionnaire,  61  per  cent  favor 
the  plun,  16  per  cent  prefer  nonpartisan 
elections,  12  per  cent  partisan  elections  and 
11  per  cent  have  other  suggestions  or  ex- 
pressed no  opinion.  In  the  latter  category. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  only  about  1 
per  cent  would  like  to  see  the  governor  on 
his  own  appoint  Judges  (a  practice  that 
typically  occurs  In  the  actual  operation  of  an 
elective  systc-m) ."  and  an  equally  small  num- 
ber think  that  lawyers  alone  should  choose 
them. 

The  strongest  support  for  the  nonpartisan 
plan  cornea  from  the  state's  urban  areas 
Lawyers  practicing  in  Kansas  City  and  St 
Louis,  where  the  circuit  Judges  are  selected 
under  the  plan,  favor  it  by  79  and  70  per 
cent  proportions.  Those  whose  main  prac- 
tice Is  In  St.  Louis  County,  a  suburban  com- 
plex that  surrounds  the  city,  prefer  the  plan 
over  the  present  system  of  choosing  their 
Judges  In  partisan  elections  by  a  44-to-5  per 
cent  ratio,  with  some  30  per  cent  supporting 
nonpartisan  elections. 

lawyers  with  an  equal  amount  of  prac- 
tice In  the  city  and  county  In  the  St.  Louis 
area,  who  have  the  opportunity  to  see  both 
selection  systems  at  work,  support  the  merit 
plan  even  more;  over  half  of  them  choose  It, 
compared  to  6  per  cent  who  favor  partisan 
elections  and  another  27  per  cent  who  would 
like  to  see  nonpartisan  elections  used  to 
select  circuit  Judges. 

The  major  opposition  that  exists  to  the 
plan    In    the    state    Is    concentrated    in    the 


"Since  The  Missouri  Bar  Is  Integrated,  we 
used  the  membership  of  that  aasoclatlon  as 
our  "population."  We  randomly  selected 
3.303  of  the  6,606  Missouri  lawyers  who  be- 
longed to  the  association  and  mailed  ques- 
tionnaires to  them  In  May  of  1964  A  com- 
parison of  the  lawyers  responding  (1,233) 
with  the  entire  Missouri  Bar  as  of  that  same 
year  analyzed  in  The  1964  Lawyer  Statistical 
Report  (American  Bar  Foundation,  1965)  In- 
dicates that  our  sample  Is  very  representative 
on  such  characteristics  as  age,  kind  of  prac- 
tice arrangement  (sole,  firm,  etc.) ,  geographi- 
cal location  of  practice  and  law  school  edu- 
cation. 

•Studies  of  the  subject  have  shown  that 
many  state  judges,  as  high  as  50  per  cent  In 
some  cases,  come  to  the  bench  orlgfn.illy  by 
appointment  of  the  governor  as  a  result  of 
the  retirement  of  a  sitting  JuTlgfr: — ance  ap- 
pointed, they  run  In  subsequent  elections  as 
Incumbents,  which  puts  them  at  a  decided 
advantage,  vls-t-vls  other  candidates.  See 
Viim*»Mn.r.  ttxtratvM  Stahdakos  or  Judicial 
Administr.\tion  8  (1949)  and  Winters.  One- 
Man  Judicial  Selection,  45  J.  Am.  Jud  Soc^ 
198  (1902). 


"outstate"  area*,  which  at  present  choose 
their  circuit  Judges  In  partisan  contests. 
Lawyers  practicing  there  generally  prefer 
some  kind  of  elective  system,  with  30  p«r 
cent  chooelng  partisan  and  27  per  cent  non- 
partisan ballots.  However,  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  a  substantial  group,  the  largest 
proportion  favoring  any  one  method,  some  36 
per  cent,  would  like  to  see  their  Junsdlctlons 
adopt  the  merit  plan  system,  a  posslbllitv 
that  to  date  has  never  been  authorized  bv 
the  Missouri  legislature," 

As  far  as  chooelng  Judges  to  the  state's 
four  appellate  courts  Is  concerned  (the  su- 
preme court  and  three  Intermediate  courts 
of  appeal),  lawyers  In  all  areas  of  the  state 
definitely  want  to  retain  the  merit  plan, 
which  now  governs  these  selections.  Sup- 
port for  the  plan  In  choosing  appellate,  u 
compared  to  circuit.  Judges  Increases  In  all 
geographical  groups,  but  the  contrast  1< 
most  dramatic  among  outstate  attorneys: 
some  two  thirds  of  them  prefer  the  plan  for 
upper  court  Judges,  almost  twice  the  pro- 
portion that  favors  It  to  select  those  sitting 
on  the  lower  courts. 

Lawyers  who  prefer  to  elect  their  circuit 
Judges,  but  who  want  to  use  the  merit  plan 
for  appellate  Judges,  were  a.sked  to  give  their 
reasons  for  choosing  different  selection 
methods  for  the  two  kinds  of  courts.  A  va- 
riety of  explanations  was  given,  but  essen- 
tially they  Involved  a  few  major  arguments. 
The  first  is  that  the  people,  particularly  In 
outstate  areas,  are  In  a  position  to  know  jjer- 
sonally  the  lawyers  practicing  In  their  area, 
and  thus  they  can  make  an  Intelligent  and 
independent  choice  as  to  which  of  them 
should  be  Judges.  However,  this  Is  not  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  appel- 
late Judges;  the  voter  cannot  be  acquainted 
with  their  quallflcatlons  since  they  may 
come  from  dlsUnt  areas  of  the  state.  Tbe 
result  Is  that  the  Influence  of  urban  politi- 
cal organizations,  particularly  In  the  pri- 
maries, would  become  the  crucial  factor  In 
the  selection  of  appellate  Judges.  Therefore, 
these  Judges  should  be  selected  under  the 
nonpartisan  plan,  which  neutralizes  the  ef- 
fect of  political  forces. 

Other  reasons  advanced  for  preferring  dis- 
parate systems  at  the  two  levels  have  to  do 
with  the  different  conceptions  lawyers  hste 
of  the  functions  performed  by  trial  and  ap- 
pellate courts.  .Some  attorneys  feel  that  trial 
Judges  are  "closer  to  the  people"  than  ap- 
pellate Judges  and  that  they  should  be  more 
responsive  to  public  sentiment  than  higher 
cotirt  Judges  As  one  respondent  expressed 
It: 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Judpes  of  thf 
lower  courts  must  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people 
In  order  to  accomplish  Justlcp  according  to 
current  circumstances  Making  the  qlrcult 
Judges  more  accountable  to  the  [>eople  tends 
to  insure  this  result  The  higher  courts 
.should  not  be  subject  to  the  Influence  of 
circumstances  of  a  particular  locality" 

Related  to  this  same  (jifference  in  func- 
tion of  the  two  kinds  of  courts  Is  the  opinion 
tliat  the  people  nre  in  a  better  position  to 
evaluate   Judges   for   the   lower   courts,  since 

(1)  they  observe  these  Judges  in  action  and 

(2)  the  conduct  of  trial  pr<x-eedtngs  does 
not  involve  as  much  legal  expertise  as  work  on 
appellate  tribunal  One  lawyer  suggested. 
"A  circuit  Judge  needs  to  be  more  under- 
standing of  human  nature  and  observant  of 
people,  while  an  appellate  Judge  applies  more 
legal   theory."     Thus,  the  resisonlng  Is  that 
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'•The  Constitution  of  the  St.'ite  of  Mis- 
souri. 1945.  Article  V,  Section  29ibK  provides 
for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  by  voters  1'^  other 
Judicial  circuits,  but  the  Missouri  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  this  section  is  not  self- 
executing  and  requires  legislation  to  make  It 
efTaetlw.  State  ex  rel.  Miliar  v  Toberman. 
360  Mo.  1101,  232  SW.  2d  904  (1950)  Several 
attempts  to  pass  such  legislation  have  failed. 


:iv  persons  are  capable  of  determining  the 
qualities  needed  for  a  trial  Judge,  wlille  only 
itwyers  and  Judges  can  prop^'ly  evaluate 
tbose  of  candidates  for  the  higher  courts. 

Preferences  of  MlBSouri  lawyers  concerning 
•ydiclal  selection  for  twth  the  circuit  and 
ippellaie  courts  are  affected  somewhat  by 
■ie  fields  of  legal  practice  in  which  they 
specialize.  Defendants'  and  corporation 
isiner.'i  most  favor  the  plan;  those  represent- 
ing plftintiffs,  labor  unions  and  pers<5ns 
ionised  of  crime  are  least  enthusiastic  about 
.;  However  It  should  t>e  noted  that  in  the 
Bftropoiitan  areas,  all  elements  of  the  Bar, 
including  lawyers  with  the  last  three  spe- 
aaltles,  prefer  the  merit  plan  over  other  se- 
ifciion  snethods.  even  though  some  of  these 
iroups  'li[H«ed  the  plan  when  it  was  origi- 
nally introduced  In  Missouri.''  The  same  is 
:nie  or  sop  practitioners,  although  their  sup- 
port for  thf  plan  falls  considerably  below 
•Jiat  of  attorneys  working  In  law  Arms,  as 
well  as  those  employed  by  corporatior^  or 
eo^ernnient  ligencies. 

Political  party  loyalties  also  have  s<^me 
bearing,  but  their  effect  on  the  metropolitan 
Bar  Is  not  iis  great  as  one  might  expect. 
More  Republicans  than  Democrats  practicing 
m  K.insas  City  and  St.  Louis  favor  the  plan 
for  the  selection  of  both  circuit  and  appel- 
late courts  This  la  understandable  since, 
?-.ven  the  Democratic  majorities  that  exist 
statewide  and  in  these  areas.  It  Is  unlikely 
•iat  as  many  Republicans  would  have  been 
fleeted  to  these  benches  as  have  been  ap- 
pointed under  the  plan  during  the  past 
:wenty-tive  years."  Hpwever,  the  support 
of  the  Democrats  for  the  plan  In  these  two 
areas  Is  nevertheless  high  (68  per  cent  for 
selectliie  circuit  Judges  and  75  per  cent  for 
appellate  I.  Indicating  that  other  factors  be- 
sides partisan  advantage  are  taken  into  ac- 
count by  urban  Democratic  lawyers  in  their 
preferences    concerning    Judicial    selection." 

immDES    ON    THE    OPEHATION    OF    THB    PLAN 

In  the  personal  Interviews  we  conducted 
with  over  200  lawyers  In  the  stat<?  In  con- 
nection with  our  general  study  of  the  merit 
plan,  we  a-^ked  lavsryers  to  give  their  reasons 
!or  supporting  or  opposing  the  plan.  From 
'Jie  comments  advanced,  we  took  six  con- 
.(equences  lawyers  mentioned  most  often  as 
being  a*.sociated  with  the  operation  of  the 
plan  I  three  favorable  and  three  unfavorable) 
»nd  asked  the  re8pondent.s  in  our  sample 
survey  to  indicate  whether  they  agreed  or 
disagreed  with  each  of  them.  We  thus 
gained  a  view  of  which  of  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced in  support  or  opposition  to  the  plan 
were  most  persuasive  to  the  Bar  as  a  whole. 

The  reFults  show  that  the  consequences 
">!  the  piiin  about  which  most  lawyers  agree 
ire  that  the  plan  recruits  better  Judges  than 
popular  election  does.  The  major  reason 
advanced  for  this  result  Is  that  able  lawyers 
Me  more  willing  to  seek  a  Judgeship  under 
s  system  that  spares  them  the  rigors,  expense 
and  uncertainties  of  election  campaigns. 
Most  lawyers  also  agree  that  the  independ- 
ence Judpcs  enjoy  under  the  plan  encourages 
Uiem  to  make  decisions  based  on  the  merits 
'^  cases,   rather    than    subjecting    them    to 


"  Some  elements  of  organized  labor,  to- 
gether w;th  some  leading  labor  lawyers,  op- 
posed the  ;\doption  of  the  plan  in  Missouri. 
Also.  The  Kdnsas  City  Bar  Association  and  the 
lawyers-  ,^ss.x:latlon  of  St.  Louis,  both  of 
*tich  included  in  their  leadership  some 
prominent  piaintlffs'  lawyers,  generally  were 
apposed  U)  the  plan.  Pel'sason,  op.  cit.  supra, 
awe  1.  Chapter  III. 

"During  that  period,  ten  Republicans  have 
b«en  appointed  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis 
i^ult  and  probate  courts,  three  to  the  courts 
Oi  appeils  of  the  two  areas  and  three  to  the 
»Mourl  Supreme  Court. 

"Among  lawyers  practicing  in  St.  Louis 
c<wnty  and  outstate,  the  Democrats  support 
">e  plan  more  than  Republicans, 
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pressures  elective  Judges  must  often  face. 
About  two  thirds  of  the  attorneys  see  these 
as  results  of  the  plan,  while  oiily  about  one 
tenth  of  them  do  not.  Also,  by  about  a 
two-to-one  ratio,  lawyers  In  the  state  reject 
the  comments  often  made  by  those  opposing 
the  plan  that  it  tends  to  make  Judges  arbi- 
trary in  their  treatment  of  lawyers  and  lay- 
men with  business  before  the  courts  and 
favors  the  selection  of  defendants'  and  cor- 
]X)rtlon  lawyers  as  Judges. 

The  allegations  concerning  the  merit  plan 
about  which  the  Missouri  Bar  is  most  un- 
certain are  those  relating  to  the  role  that 
"politics"  plays  In  choosing  Judges.  The 
lawyers  are  almost  evenly  divided  on  the 
issue  of  whether  the  plan  has  succeeded  for 
the  most  part  In  taking  "politics"  out  of  the 
selection  of  Judges.  Thirty-eight  per  cent 
say  It  has,  while  41  per  cent  feel  it  has  not. 
More  than  half  the  lawyers  In  the  state 
agree,  moreover,  that  the  plan  substitutes 
Bar  politics  and  gubernatorial  politics  for 
the  traditional  politics  of  party  leaders  and 
machines,  compared  to  about  one  fifth  of 
the  B.u-  that  thinks  this  result  has  not 
occured. 

One  of  the  dlfBcuHles  with  these  state- 
ments, revealed  by  comments  added  to  .some 
questionnaires,  ts  the  fact  that  the  respond- 
ents interpreted  the  word  "politics"  dif- 
ferently, some  restricting  it  to  party  politics 
and  others  giving  it  a  broader  connotation, 
as  evidenced  by  one  lawyer's  statement  that, 
"Politics  unavoidably  exists  whenever  people 
are  Involved,  since  the  personal  element  can 
never  be  discounted  "  SlmUar  assumptions 
concerning  the  inevitability  of  politics  led 
some  lawyers  to  state  that  while  they  agreed 
that  the  plan  substituted  one  brand  of 
politics  for  another,  they  preferred  that  as- 
sociated with  the  plan  to  the  kind  pro- 
duced by  the  elective  system  of  choosing 
Judges.  As  one  attorney  put  it.  "Plan  politics 
Is  the  lesser  of  two  evils  Inasmuch  as  party 
politics  entails  the  additional  demand  of 
monetary  expenditures."  Thus,  disagree- 
ments within  the  Bar  on  the  part  that  poli- 
tics plays  In  choosing  Judges  under  the  plan 
are,  at  least  In  part,  based  on  semantic  dif- 
ferences rather  than  those  of  substance. 

SCGGESTED      IMPROVEMENTS     IN     THE     PLAN 

We  followed  the  same  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  improvements  In  the  plan  as  we  did 
with  attitudes  on  Its  operation.  We  asked 
law>-ers  we  personally  Interviewed  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  the  plan  might  be  im- 
proved, and  we  then  requested  respondents 
In  our  sample  survey  to  indicate  which  of 
these  suggestions  they  favored.  They  were 
also  asked  t.o  specify  any  other  Improvements 
they  would  like  to  see  made  In  tbe  plan. 
Virtually  all  the  lawyers  had  some  Ideas  for 
improving  the  plan.  Including  those  who 
vigorously  support  it. 

Clearly,  the  gravest  weakness  In  the  plan, 
as  Missouri  lawyers  view  It,  Is  the  problem  of 
removing  from  the  bench  Judges  who  are 
not  capable  of  handling  the  duties  of  the 
office  Under  present  state  statutes,  appel- 
late Judges  must  retire  at  age  75,  but  there 
la  no  such  requirement  for  circuit  Judges  In 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  or,  for  that  matter. 
for  those  outstate  Judges  who  are  elected. 
About  four  fifths  of  all  lawyers  In  Missouri 
favor  extending  this  provision  to  the  lower 
cjurt  Judges,  and  some  of  them  would  like 
to  see  the  age  limit  lowered  to  65  or  70  for  all 
Judges.  At  the  same  time,  about  one  half 
of  the  Bar  would  Uke  to  see  the  retirement 
benefits  of  Judges  Increased  beyond  the  pres- 
ent level  of  one  third  of  the  annual  salary  at 
the  time  of  retirement. 

Although  the  Issue  Is  most  acute  for  older 
Judges,  there  Is  also  some  concern  among 
lawyers  for  developing  a  procedure  for  re- 
moving Incompetent  Judges  from  the  Bench 
regardless  of  their  age.  There  Is  general 
agreement  In  the  Bar  that  the  present  re- 
quirement that  a  Judge  be  retained  in  office 


by  an  affirmative  vote  of  tbe  electorate  U  ao 
easily  met  that  In  actuality  It  has  meant  life 
tenure  for  Judges,  and  that  some  more  effec- 
tive method  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
should  be  devised.  One  third  of  the  lawyers 
favor  ralslixg  the  "yes"  vote  necessary  to  stay 
In  ofiBce  from  a  simple  to  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. Other  possibilities  are  also  suggested, 
such  as  granting  tbe  nominating  commis- 
sion authority  to  remove  Judges  who  are  not 
properly  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  office, 
or  giving  the  Bar  a  greater  role  in  determln- 
ing  whether  Judges  should  be  retained  In 
olBce." 

Three  other  improvements  In  the  plan 
drew  the  approval  of  at  least  one  third  of 
the  Bar.  One  involves  raising  the  compen- 
sation of  Judges  to  make  It  competitive  with 
income  received  by  leading  members  of  the 
Bar  engaged  In  private  practice.  Another  is 
the  selection  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
appellate  courts — who  at  present  receive  the 
Sime  sala.ry  as  the  regular  Judges  and  share 
the  duties  of  working  on  cases,  but  who  have 
no  vote  In  deciding  them — through  the  pro- 
visions of  the  plan,  rather  than  permitting 
the  court  members  to  choose  them.  (The 
fact  that  several  supreme  court  commission- 
ers have  subsequently  been  chosen  as  nidges 
Is  resented  by  some  lawyers.  They  charge 
that  Judges  In  effect  pick  their  future  col- 
leagues by  first  getting  them  In  the  court  as 
commissioners  and  then  vising  their  influence 
on  the  appellate  nominating  commission  '» to 
get  them  selected  as  Judges.)  The  third  In- 
volves requiring  the  courts  under  the  plan 
to  be  bipartisan,  that  Is,  to  represent  as 
equally  as  possible  both  major  political  par- 
ties. As  might  be  anticipated,  this  latter 
Improvement  Is  much  more  favored  by  Re- 
publicans than  by  Democrats,  since  the  latter 
party  hsis  had  more  of  its  members  appointed 
to  the  bench  under  the  plan  than  the 
former." 

HOW  THE  SfRVEY    M.^V   BE  SUMMARIZED 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  after 
twenty-five  years  of  experience  with  the  merit 
plan.  Missouri  lawyers  are  for  the  most  part 
satisfied  with  this  system  of  selecting  judges. 
It  Is  particularly  significant  that  the  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Bar  who  have  lived  with  It  most 
closely — those  practicing  in  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Louis — are  its  strongest  supporters.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  willing  to  consider 
Improvements  that  vriU  strengthen  the  plan," 
Their  thinking  Is  epitomized  by  the  frank 
comment  of  one  attorney  "Best  s>-st*m  de- 
vised to  date,  but  needless  to  say,  far  from 
perfect." 

Selection  or  JtmcES 

The  celebration  by  Missouri  of  twenty-five 
years  of  operation  of  the  Missouri  Plan  for 
the  selection  of  Judges  Is  of  Importance  to 
lawyers.  Judges  and,  above  all,  the  people  of 
every  state  In  the  Union.  Devised  by  Profes- 
sor Albert  M.  Kales  and  approved  and  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Bar  Association,  that 
plan  (also  called  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion merit  plan)  was  adopted  In  Missouri  In 
1940.  There  have  been  efforts  to  overthow 
It  and  much  information  has  been  published 


'•  Sine*  1948  The  Missouri  Bar  has  con- 
ducted bar  polls  among  lawyers  practicing  In 
merit  plan  Jurisdictions  to  obtain  their  view 
as  to  whether  Judges  up  for  re-election  should 
be  retained  in  office  The  polls,  however,  are 
onlv  advisory  for  the  electorate. 

i»'lt  will  be  recalled  that  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Mli^souri  Supreme  Court  series  as 
chairman  of  the  Appellate  Nominating  Com- 
mission 

'•  Of  the  sixty  lawyers  appointed  to  the 
bench  under  the  provisions  of  tne  plan.  70 
per  cent  have  been  Democrats  and  80  pw 
cent  Republicans. 

"  A  committee  was  formed  recently  to  look 
into  the  improvement  of  the  plau. 
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about  It  tn  •  rec«nt  number  of  our  oontmn- 
porary,  the  Journal  of  the  Ameriean  Judica- 
ture Society. 

In  this  Isrue  appears  an  article  by  Richard 
A.  Watson  (page  539)  to  which  we  Invite  spe- 
cial attention.  Investigators  and  bar  associ- 
ation committees  from  other  states  have 
visited  Missouri  to  determine  and  report  on 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  plan.  The 
overwhelming  evidence  Is  that  It  has  been 
an  outstanding  success. 

Not  only  have  efforts  to  destroy  the  plan 
been  defeated  In  Missouri,  but  the  neigh- 
boring States  of  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
with  firsthand  Information  from  next  door, 
have  adopted  It.  Likewise.  It  has  been  fully 
adopted  in  Alaska,  and  partially  In  nUnols, 
California  and  Alabama.  Strong  movements 
exist  tn  many  states  for  Its  adoption,  and 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  these  will  be 
successful  after  due  education  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  public.  The  sad  fact  is  that  In 
many  places  It  Is  not  the  Bar  who  have  led 
the  movement,  but  laymen  discouraged  by 
<t,he  obvloua  shortcomings  of  our  present 
hodge-podge  of  p>olltlcal  elections,  short 
terms  and  Ineffective  screening  of  candidates. 

The  primary  concept  of  the  Missouri  Plan 
is  that  a  judgeship  should  not  be  a  reward 
for  a  partisan  political  activity.  Judges 
should  be  selected  not  for  their  ability  to 
get  votes  in  elections  that  are  held  to  deter- 
mine public  policies,  but  for  their  apparent 
or  proved  qualifications.  The  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  machinery  for  attaining  this 
end  are  two:  (1)  the  nonpartisan  nominat- 
ing commission,  which  presents  a  Ilsl!  of 
qualified  persons  to  the  governor  for  appoint- 
ment, and  (2)  the  noncompetitive  election  In 
which  a  Judge  at  the  expiration  of  his  terra 
runs  on  his  record. 

This  Is  not  the  place  In  which  to  set  forth 
details,  which  may  vary.  But  it  Is  the  place 
in  which  to  urge  lawyers  In  their  respective 
localities  to  accept  their  responsibility  for 
studying.  Improving  and  working  for  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  selecting  Judges  that 
has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  in  Im- 
proving our  Judicial  system. 


SCREW- WORM  ERADICATION  IN 
MEXICO 

Mr,  YARBORGUQH.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  S.  3325,  a  bill 
Introduced  by  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Senator 
MoNTOYA,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  Mexico  in 
a  screw-worm  eradication  program  In 
that  country.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  Important  piece  of 
legislation. 

In  the  past,  livestock  producers  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  United  States  suf- 
fered an  annual  loss  of  $100  million  due 
to  the  destructive  screw-worm  popula- 
tion. A  new  program  Is  being  developed 
Bt  Texas  A.  Si  M.  University  to  employ 
electronic  data  processing  in  the  battle 
against  the  screw-worm.  I  am  proud 
that  Texas  Is  taking  the  lead  in  this  im- 
portant research.  An  article  in  Texas 
Agricultural  Progress,  fall  1965,  reports 
that  for  every  dollar  spent  on  the  eradi- 
cation program  the  livestock  industry 
has  saved  $15. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  linanimous  con- 
sent that  t^is  article,  "Between  Atoms 
and  Computers,  The  Screw-Worm's  Days 
Are  Numbered,"  in  Texas  Agricultural 
Progress,  volume  11,  No.  4,  fall.  1965,  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Ricorb  at  this  time. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

w.       BrrwcxN  Atoms  and  Computees  :  Tux 
V>       BCBKW-WoaM's   DATS  Aac   Numbered 

The  white-coated  technician  picks  up  a 
stack  of  cards  and  slips  It  Into  the  electron- 
ic computer.  The  giant  machine  begins  to 
hum,  gears  whir,  lights  flash. 

Within  the  hour,  the  technician  is  on  the 
telephone:  "It  looks  like  we  may  have  a 
potential  threat  forming  in  the  Monclova 
region.  Just  this  side  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Gloria 
mountain  range.  This  Is  the  third  consecu- 
tive week  a  buildup  has  been  indicated. 
With  favorable  weather  approaching,  we  can 
exf)ect  a  movement  northeast  toward  the 
border  and  once  they  gain  a  foothold  there, 
they  could  quickly  fan  out  and  cause  prob- 
lems throughout  the  area." 

Poring  over  a  map  with  a  series  of  contour 
lines  across  it.  the  technician  continiles: 
■Judging  from  the  data  complied  by  the 
computer,  I'd  recommend  employing  a  screen 
over  the  lower  portion  of  the  Balcones  Es- 
carpment before  the  rainy  season  sets  hi. 
and  perhaps  strategic  airdrops  along  any 
rivers  within  \50  miles  of  the  border.  This 
should  prevent  any  major  breakthrough." 

NO   ORDINARY    ENEMY 

This  is  war  I  Not  an  ordinary  war  fought 
with  guns,  rockets  and  bombs,  becauie.  tor 
one,  it  doesn't  Involve  an  ordinary  enemy. 
This  Is  a  battle  against  a  deadly  Insect,  ca- 
pable of  inflicting  pain.  Injury  and  death — 
screwworm  files  which  in  the  past  have  caused 
losses  up  to  $100  million  annually  to  Uve- 
stix-k  producers  across  the  southern  half  of 
the  United  States. 

Sounds  way  out?  Perhaps,  but  battling 
screwwonns  with  computers  is  not  iis  far- 
fetched as  it  may  first  appear.  This  idea 
has  been  under  consideration  for  several 
years.  At  the  present  tUne,  the  availability 
of  electronic  equipment  is  being  Investigated 
and  much  of  the  data  that  will  be  needed 
to  make  the  system  operable  Is  already  being 
consigned  to  punch  cards. 

Staff  members  of  the  Eaectronlc  Data  Proc- 
essing Center  at  Texas  A  &  M  University  are 
being  consulted  to  determine  whether  the 
use  of  such  equipment  would  be  technically 
feasible  and  ecorromlcally  practical. 

CONCEPT  HAS  CHANCED 

Impending  entry  into  the  computer  age  is 
highly  indicative  of  how  far  the  sterility 
technique  for  eradicating  Insects  has  come 
in  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  century  since 
the  concept  was  conceived.  At  that  time, 
entomologists  were  rearing  screwworms  in 
washtubs  In  shacks  under  the  clump  of  mes- 
qulte  trees  In  Southwest  Texas  and  irradiat- 
ing them  by  "moonlighting"  time  on  X-ray 
equipment  in  nearby  hospitals. 

The  sterile  fly  production  facilities  pres- 
ently being  used  near  Mission,  Texas,  while 
seldom  mistaken  for  a  perfume  factory,  are 
modern,  well-equipped  and  clean.  Produc- 
tion techniques,  once  crude  and  primitive, 
have  been  perfected  to  the  point  that  prac- 
tically every  operation  is  at  least  partially 
automated  and  is  carried  out  on  a  rigid 
timetable,  permitting  an  output  of  more 
than  150  million  files  per  week.  Efficiency  is 
such  that  about  85  percent  as  many  workers 
produce  twice  as  many  flies  at  half  the  cost 
as  during  the  campaign  in  the  southeastern 
United  States  in  the  late  1950'8. 

The  sterile  fly  technique  has  been  used  to 
eradicate  screwworms  in  10  states,  from 
Florida  to  New  Mexico,  and  the  last  strong- 
hold for  the  Insect  in  this  country — Ari- 
zona and  California — Is  presently  under 
treatment.  It  has  been  estimated  that  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  the  eradication  pro- 
gram, the  livestock  Industry  has  saved  $18. 

KKHKAaCH  IS  KKT 

Such  success  has  been  attainable  only  as 
the  result  of  continuous  reseach  and  devel- 


opment of  new  techniques  for  produda* 
sterile  flies  and  deploying  them  where  thcf 
will  be  moat  effective  in  bringing  about  eUm- 
tnatlon  of  native  fly  population.  It  has  alio 
been  necessary  to  laake  best  possible  use  ot 
all  information  available  from  the  field  1q 
charting  program  action. 

Making  more  effective  use  of  field  Inlor- 
mation  has  been  one  of  the  projects  of  Dr 
Richard  B.  Davis,  formerly  with  Texas  A&U't 
Department  of  Wildlife  Management  aao 
now  a  member  of  USDA's  Entomology  Re- 
search Division  conducting  screwworm  fly 
research  at  Mission.  Dr.  Davis  has  been  In- 
strumental In  developing  an  automated  lyj- 
tem  for  compiling  and  interpreting  data  on 
conditions  In  the  eradication  area. 

Noting  the  many  factors  that  could  affect 
the  operation  euid  success  of  the  program, 
he  set  out  to  develop  a  means  whereby  all 
the  data  filtering  Into  the  eradication  center 
could  be  Integrated  to  form  a  single  picture 
which  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  deciding 
the  most  effective  method  for  dealing  with 
screwworms  in  a  given  area. 

Reasoned  Dr.  Davis:  If  some  system  could 
be  devised  to  match  up  Information  we  have 
on  each  reported  screwworm  Infestation  with 
weather  conditions  and  topography,  we  could 
then  visually  diagram  all  those  factors  bear- 
ing on  our  activities,  and  from  that  decide 
what  action  should  be  taken. 

USE    CONTOtTR    MAPS 

A  former  Naval  weather  man.  Davis  Im- 
mediately thought  of  using  contour  maps  to 
chart  climatic  factors  and  topographlcij 
features.  The  next  step  would  be  to  plot  the 
incidence  of  screwworm  lnfest.atlons  on  a 
similar  map. 

Screwworms,  like  any  infectious  disease, 
behave  according  to  the  theorj-  of  contaglouj 
distribution.  Prom  peaks  of  high  popula- 
tions, flies  spill  over  to  fill  spot-;  with  low 
concentrations,  following  the  paths  of  lesft 
resistance — fanning  out  into  areas  where  ter- 
rain, weather,  vegetative  cover,  ready  accea 
to  water  and  an  abundance  of  animal 
wounds  are  most  favorable  for  their  develop- 
ment— much  like  water  rushing  down  a  can- 
yon or  a  sandpUe  flattening  out  on  the  beach 

By  pinpointing  the  areas  of  high  concen- 
trations of  flies  and  then  tracing  the  routa 
the  Insects  would  be  most  likely  to  follow  In 
moving  outward  from  the  peaks,  Davis  rea- 
soned It  should  be  possible  to  predict,  weeks 
m  advance,  where  outbreaks  could  be  ei- 
pected  to  occur  if  present  lnfe!it<iUons  were 
left  untreated. 

err    ADVANCE    WARNING 

sterile  fly  drops  and  ground  preventive 
measures  could  be  employed  Immediately  to 
surround  and  contain  these  areas  of  high 
concentration  and  alleviate  any  danger  of 
spread.  Spring  and  fall  buildups  of  screw- 
worms, which  have  become  known  to  live- 
stockmen  as  annual  occurrence.s,  could  be 
prevented  by  treating  the  source,  perhap* 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  native  fly  colonies  was  still  at  a  low. 
controllable  level.  This  advance  knowledge 
would  give  eradication  workers  several  week* 
Jump  on  their  enemy. 

Since  the  patterns  of  fly  distribution  could 
be  charted  even  from  low  volume.s  of  Infor- 
mation, the  system  would  be  of  particular 
value  In  the  sparsely  ix>pulated  region*  of 
Mexico  where  producer  surveys  are  not  u 
comprehensive  as  In  the  United  SUtes  and  » 
greater  lag  exists  between  the  time  Infesta- 
tions are  detected  until  enough  Infonnatloo 
Is  available  for  eradicators  to  begin  control 
measures. 

Significantly,  the  system  could  be  placed 
In  eflect  with  no  increase  In  labor  or  paper- 
work; in  fact,  Davis  believes  It  would  simplify 
much  of  the  record-keeping  presenOT 
required. 

■QtnPMENT    NEEDED 

All  Information  concerning  a  specific  in- 
festation, such  as  location,  date  of  detection 
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or  type  of  wound,  would  be  recorded  on  a 
itngle  punch  card.  Through  use  of  a  card 
lorter.  the  cards  could  be  arranged  or  filed 
tn  any  order  desired — by  map  coordinates, 
county,  name  of  rancher,  species  of  livestock 
or  reporting  date. 

The  third  piece  of  equipment  would  be  a 
card  printer,  which  could  print  the  material 
contained  on  the  cards  after  they  are  sorted 
and  tabulate  specific  data  that  are  required. 

This  information  would  then  be  taken  by 
trained  people  who  would  plot  It  on  maps, 
draw  the  contoiu-  lines  Unking  up  areas  with 
equal  .«;crewworm  incidence  and  make  the 
aecessnry  Interpretations  as  to  where,  how 
macy  and  In  what  manner  sterile  flies  should 
be  dlsjtersed  or  what  other  control  measures 
should  be  taken. 

COMPtrrSKS    still    a    DRF.^M 

Divis  points  out  that  gigantic,  expensive 
computers  are  not  a  necessary  Ingredient  to 
the  .tystem:  In  fact.  It  would  be  years  before 
the  er.idlcatlon  program  would  be  ready  to 
use  .'uiything  that  elaborate. 

He  can  t  help  but  get  a  gleam  of  exclte- 
ue:.!  in  his  eyes,  however,  as  he  visualizes 
the  potential  possibilities  of  developing  an 
ultra-refined  system  whereby  an  a^^sortment 
of  fucUs.  EUr.*!  as  the  current  caee  situation, 
level  01  ;iy  production  and  number  of  aircratt 
avidlable  would  be  fed  Into  a  computer  and 
the  machine  would  tell  eradicators  where 
these  resources  should  be  concentrated  to 
achieve  best  results. 

Although  the  use  of  electronic  gear  Is  still 
in  the  .'■tudy  stage.  It  could  be  instituted  in 
short  iird'-r  once  program  officials  are  con- 
vinced that  It  Is  practical  and  the  necessary 
equipment  and  trained  personnel  can  be 
obtained 

The  »\iy  they  see  It.  the  screwworm  pro- 
gram pioneered  tlie  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
eneigy  :iiid  developed  brand  new  concepts  in 
infect  eradication;  why  shouldn't  It  be  the 
first  to  use  a  computer  against  the  Insect 
world ' 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  171  — 
REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS  FROM  CONSID- 
ERATION FOR  TARIFF  REDUCTION 
UNDER  TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT 
OP  1962 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  Introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  171.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
that  joint  resolution,  and  while  the  ex- 
igencies of  Senate  business  prevented  me 
from  participating  in  yesterday's  discus- 
sion of  the  measure,  I  wish  to  comment 
on  It  iiuw 

For  better  or  for  worse,  the  braccro 
program  is  at  an  end.  When  the  last 
exteii.sDn  of  the  program  was  obtained 
in  196:i,  I  warned  farmers  in  my  State 
that  under  the  circumstances  another 
extension  of  Public  Law  78  would  not  be 
possible.  I  warned  them  that  other 
arrangements  would  have  to  be  made. 

Other  arrangements  have  been  made, 
but  not  the  arrangements  that  were  ex- 
pected by  the  proponents  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  bracero  program.  Mas- 
sive recruitment  programs  were  ini- 
tiated, based  upon  the  assertion  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  adequate  do- 
mestic l.ibor  could  be  found  if  sufficient 
"^^ruitmg  action  was  taken.  But,  de- 
spite the  Secretary's  assurances  and  the 
niassive  recruitment  programs,  adequate 
*hd  competent  farm  labor  was  not 
found  and  great  quantities  of  agricul- 
tural crops  rotted  in  the  fields  and  in 
wnie  cases  were  not  planted  because  of 


labor  scarcity.  Unfortunately  for  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  domestic  farm  work 
force  predicted  by  the  Secretary  did  not 
materialize. 

As  a  result,  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  of  this  country  has  commenced 
to  move  elsewhere,  and  particularly  to 
*  Mexico,  where  the  necessary  labor  is 
available.  In  Sierra  Leone,  Mexico,  over 
2  million  orange  trees  have  been  planted 
which  at  maturity  will  equal  the  entire 
Valencia  orange  production  of  California 
and  Arizona.  Vegetable  plantings  in 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  have  increased 
tremendously.  Most  of  this  Increased, 
production  is  aimed  at  the  U.S.  market. 
In  essence,  tills  labor  policy  has  greatly 
reduced  the  U.S.  production  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  vacuum  thus  created 
will  be  filled,  and  is  being  filled,  by  agri- 
cultural products  raised  in  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean.  In  other  words,  we  have 
started  to  export  our  farm  industrj-.  and 
along  with  its  a  large  part  of  our  agri- 
cultural processing  industry.  By  export- 
ing those  industries,  we  also  export  the 
jobs  associated  with  them. 

A.S  Senators  know,  even  though  Public 
Law  78  required  growers  to  hire  domestic 
workers  first,  the  major  reason  given  by 
the  proponents  of  the  termination  of  the 
bracero  program  was  that  it  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  protect  jobs  for  the 
domestic  worker  and  assure  him  of  addi- 
tional work.  Other  reasoiis  were  given, 
but  this  was  the  reason  upon  which  the 
greatest  emphasis  was  placed.  Quoting 
from  page  3  of  Senate  Report  No.  155, 
89th  Congress,  1st  session,  entitled  "The 
Migratory  Farm  Labor  Problem  in  the 
United  States":. 

In  the  debates  on  the  isist  extension  of 
Public  Law  78,  many  Members  of  Congress 
stated  that  the  program  had  caused  severe 
adverse  effects  on  the  wages  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities of  American  farmworkers. 

If  this  is  truly  the  reason  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  bracero  program,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  me  for  us  to  reduce  the  tariff 
protection  of  the  domestic  grower  and 
processor  so  that  the  flight  of  this  in- 
dustry to  foreign  shores  will  be  accel- 
erated. It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
more  cheap  foreign  produce  enters  the 
market  in  this  country,  the  fewer  the 
jobs  for  our  domestic  farmworkers  and 
agricultural  process  workers  there  will  be. 
If  we  remove  or  reduce  the  tariff  pro- 
tection of  our  domestic  producers  so  that 
the  industry  which  creates  the  jobs  that 
we  were  trying  to  protect  is  jeopardized 
by  cheap  foreign  competition,  what  have 
we  pained?  If  the  grower  has  to  go  out 
of  business  because  of  cheap  foreign 
comijetition.  the  job  of  the  domestic 
worker  is  gone,  and  in  addition,  so  Is  the 
income  of  the  domestic  grower. 

As  Senators  know,  the  ground  rules  of 
the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  iiegotiations 
at  Geneva  are  for  a  50-percent  tariff  cut 
"across  the  board  with  a  bare  minimum 
of  exceptions."  Cutting  the  tariffs  on  : 
those  agricultural  products  which  have 
in  the  past  been  raised  substantially  with 
imported  labor  would  not  increase  job 
opiDortunities  for  domestic  workers.  It 
would  instead  accelerate  the  flight  of 
that  Industry  from  this  coimtry,  and 
along  with  the  Industry  goes  the  job. 


Secretary  Wlrtz  said  Ln  a  statement 
on  the  California  farm  labor  panel  re- 
port of  December  1,  1965  that — 

The  decrease  In  foreign  workers  and  the 
rise  In  domestic  employment  has  un- 
doubtedly had  significant  economic  ramlfl- 
catlons  for  the  balance  of  payments  problem. 
Average  earnings  for  1959  through  1963  were 
approximately  $81  million,  of  which  a  large 
portion   certainly   ended   up   In   Mexico.     In 

1964.  the    figure   was   »78   mllMon,   while   In 

1965,  Bracero  earnings  dropped  to   an  esti- 
mated $12  million. 

All  of  these  significant  benefits  to  our 
baJance-of -payments  problem  will  be  lost 
if  the  present  trend  toward  Importing 
more  and  more  of  our  food  continues. 
We  will  actually  lose  more  and  more  In 
our  balance  of  payments  if  we  do  not 
protect  our  domestic  producer  because  a 
great  many  more  dollars  will  end  up  in 
Mexico  through  the  purchase  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  than  would  ever  end  up 
there  through  the  wages  saved  by  the 
braceros  and  brought  back  to  their 
homeland. 

If  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry- 
moves  out  of  this  country,  the  packing 
plants  will  also  move  to  follow  the  farm 
production.  It  must.  This  meai"is  an 
additional  loss  in  Jobs  for  agricultural 
processing  plant  workers. 

It  also  meaiis  a  loss  of  revenue  for 
government  at  ail  levels.  Besides  the 
loss  of  revenue  from  duties,  there  will 
be  other,  and  much  more  important  reve- 
nue losses  to  all  levels  of  government. 
The  flight  of  this  industry  to  foreign 
countries  will  mean  a  loss  of  taxes  from 
the  grower,  the  processor,  the  agricul- 
tural worker,  and  the  processing  worker. 
At  a  time  of  record  Government  spend- 
ing and  enormous  public  debt — as  Sena- 
tors know  only  a  few  days  the  Senate 
approved  a  temporary  increase  to  the 
Federal  debt  limit  Xo  $330  billion,  an  all- 
time  record — the  question  is.  Can  we  af- 
ford it? 

The  effect  of  this  resolution  will  be 
to  help  brin.e  about  what  the  proponents 
of  the  termination  of  the  bracero  pro- 
pram  repeatedly  stated  as  their  objec- 
tive; namely,  to  Increase  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  American  farmworkers.  The 
resolution  applies  only  to  those  products 
which  "the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  cer- 
tifies was  grown,  produced,  or  har\'ested 
In  the  United  States  during  the  3-year 
period  1962-64  with  the  substantial  use 
of 'labor  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  such  purpose."  To 
oppose  this  measure  is  tantamount  to 
encouraging  the  removal  of  our  fruit  and 
vegetable  industries  to  forelpn  countries 
and  supporting  the  Inescapable  diminu- 
tion of  Job  opportunities  for  the  domestic 
farmworker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
text  of  the  resolution  at  this  point. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
.  S.J.  Res.  171 

A  Joint  resolution  to  require  the  removal  of 
certain  agricultural  product*  from  ne- 
gotiation of  tariff  reductions  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Whereas  more  than  two  years  have  ex- 
pired since  public  hearings  were  held  by  the 
TTnlted   States   Tariff   Commission   and   the 
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Committee  for  Trade  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  President's  Llet  of  Article*  for 
Possible  Consideration  In  Trade  Agreement 
Negotiations;  and 

Whereas  domestic  growers  and  producers 
of  certain  agricultural  products  testlfled  at 
the  public  hearings  In  opposition  to  further 
tariff  reductions  on  the  ground  of  the  then 
existing  vulnerability  of  many  domestic 
crops  to  import  competition;  and 

Whereas  returns  to  growers  and  produc- 
ers have  decreased  and  costs  to  consumers 
have  Increased  since  the  public  hearing* 
were  closed  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  domeatlo 
labor  to  harvest  crops  resulting  in  loas«s  and 
Increased  costs  of  production;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  virtual  prohibi- 
tion since  January  1065  of  the  employment 
of  foreign  supplemental  labor  theretofore  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  th«  harvest- 
ing of  many  crops  in  the  absence  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  qualified  domestic  labor;  and 
Whereas  these  conditions  which  have 
arisen  since  the  public  hearings  have  In- 
creased the  vulnerability  of  many  domestic 
crops  to  Import  competition,  and  may  be 
expected  to  stimulate  domestic  investment 
in  foreign  iigricultund  enterprises,  while 
simultaneously  hastening  the  further  mech- 
anization of  domestic  planting  and  harvest- 
ing operations,  to  the  detriment  of  agricul- 
tural employment:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  shall  reserve  from  negotiation  un- 
der title  ri  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
196'3.  for  the  refiuction  of  any  duty  or  other 
Import  restriction  or  the  elimination  of  any 
duty,  any  agricultural  article  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  certifies  was  grown, 
produced,  or  harvested  In  the  United  States 
during  the  three-year  period  1962-1964  with 
the  substantial  use  of  labor  of  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  such 
purpose. 

Sec.  2  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  this  Joint  resolution  is  agreed  to,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  certify  to  the 
President,  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, thof.e  agricultural  articles  which  were 
(frown,  produced,  or  harvested  in  the  United 
States  during  the  three-year  period  1962- 
1964  with  the  substantial  use  of  labor  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  St  ttes 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  services  In 
connection  with  the  growing,  producing,  or 
harvesting  of  such  agricultural  articles 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY  AND  FED- 
ERAL TAXES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  on 
June  9.  1966,  Mr  Surrey,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  spoke  before  the 
conference  on  the  Impact  of  computers 
on  the  tax  practlcp,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Law  Center  of  George  Washington 
University  in  coot^eratlon  with  the  Amer- 
ican and  Federal  Bar  A.<;soclatlons, 

In  outlining  the  effect  of  computers  on 
tax  policy.  Secretary  Surrey  discussed 
the  models  developed  and  the  research 
carried  on  using  the  computers,  stressing 
tlie  need  to  anticipate  effects  of  new  tax 
structures  on  businesses  and  individuals. 
He  pointed  out  that — 

The  complexity  and  interdependence  of  a 
modern  tax  system  place  great  demands  on 
all  who  participate  In  tax  legislation,  but 
especially  on  those  who  must  prepare  and 
analyxe  the  numbers.  Yet.  It  la  clear  that 
the  extent  to  which  the  tax  system  does  its 
Job  of  raising  the  necessary  revenue  for  fl- 
aancing  government  programs,  of  providing 
flsral  stlmvilus  or  restraint,  and  of  playing 
lU  role  In  the  achievement  of  »  Qrmt  So- 


ciety— all  with  as  equitable  a  distribution 
of  the  tax  burden  as  poaslble — la  highly  de- 
pendent on  the  quality  and  often  the  speed 
with  which  the  tax  prc^oeals  are  analyzed. 

Computers  have  made  great  progress 
in  this  area  tx>ssible. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
Secretary  Surrey's  remarks  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  of  this 
further  benefit  of  the  computer  age. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Computer   Technoloot   aito  Federal   Tax 
Policy 

(Remarks  by  Hon.  Stanley  S.  Surrey.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before  the 
Conference  on  the  Impact  of  Computers 
on  the  Tax  Practice,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Law  Center  of  George  Washing- 
ton University  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  and  Federal  Bar  Associations  at 
the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  June  9. 
1966) 

In  the  literature  on  tax  policy,  there  has 
been  a  line  of  thought  which  stresses  what 
we  might  call  a  purely  philosophical  ap- 
proach. Essentially,  this  approach  holds  that 
one  recognizes  good  taxes  by  their  con- 
formity to  certain  general  principles.  The 
approach  Is  summed  up  In  the  two  com- 
mandments: "Taxes  should  be  for  revenue 
only"  and  "Taxes  should  be  equitable  and 
as  neutral  as  possible  In  the  sense  of  having 
as  little  distortion  as  possible  on  free  mar- 
ket decisions." 

I  do  not  want  to  debate  these  two  proposi- 
tions on  philosophical  grounds.  They  clear- 
ly have  an  Intellectual  appeal,  and  they  make 
life  simple  for  the  tax  analyst.  Obedience  to 
these  two  prescriptions  would  largely  make 
It  unnecessary  tJi  explore  empirical  ques- 
tions concerned  with  ascertaining  and  then 
evaluating  the  results  of  particular  Uix  meas- 
ures. When  the  analyst  Is  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  neutrality  to  a  tax  proposal,  all  he 
must  do  Is  n.'k  whether  or  not  It  Is  Intended 
to  c  eate  Incentives  or  dLslncentlves  for 
something  If  the  answer  Is  "yes",  then  his 
conclusion  is  automatically  against  the  pro- 
P'^s;:l  He  doesn't  have  to  measure  anything. 
He  doesn't  have  to  determine  how  much  In- 
centive or  disincentive  would  result  and 
what  Its  effects  would  be. 

Despite  these  attractions  of  the  philosophi- 
cal approach  to  tax  policy  and  despite  the 
applicability  of  these  prescriptions  In  the 
large  to  our  tax  system,  the  overwhelming 
fact  Is  that  almost  everyone  wants  to  talk 
about  the  particulars  of  tax  policy  In  terms 
of  their  effects  It  Is  Interesting  that  many 
people  who  pay  Up  service  to  the  doctrine  of 
"Taxes  for  revenue  only"  have  no  reluctance 
to  advocate  one  tax  provision  because  It  en- 
courages charity,  another  provision  because 
It  encourages  home  ownership,  and  so  on. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  functionallsm 
In  t.ix  policy  Is  based  uoon  a  consistent  Intel- 
lectual ground,  mmely.  that  at  the  high 
level  at  which  taxes  must  be  applied  In  the 
1960's  for  revenue  purposes,  rigid  neutrality 
Is  Impossible  This  high  level  of  tax  rates 
Is  bo'.ind  to  Influence  free-market  decisions, 
and  at  the  very  least  we  must  attempt  to 
minimize  any  harmful  effects  of  this  tax 
structure. 

In  addition,  the  eoals  of  a  Orest  Society 
require  a  buoyant  and  growing  economy  to 
provide  the  resourcs  npeded  to  achieve  our 
social  objectives,  and  a  tex  system  mu.'-t  con- 
tribute to  the  atTTlnment  of  t^at  economic 
health  Moreover,  all  the  resources  and  tools 
of  modern  government  must  be  constantly 
scanned  to  see  which  provide  the  most  effec- 
tive path  to  a  particular  goal,  and  a  modern 
tax  system  must  be  available  for  use  if  that 


use  is  compelled  by  standards  of  efflcteaer 
and  fairness  In  comparison  with  other  tools. 
Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  need  to  amtm 
a  tax  structure  by  its  speclflc  effects,  it  doM 
make  life  very  difficult  for  the  tax  analyst. 
This  need  makes  the  measurement  of  effect 
crucial.  It  becomes  extremely  important  to 
provfde  a  great  amount  of  detailed  economic 
analysis  in  order  to  evaluate  tai  policy 
decisions. 

As  one  example,  the  constant  task  of  esti- 
mating budget  revenues  becomes  a  mucli 
more  sophisticated  problem.  Not  only  is  it 
necessary  to  determine  the  size  of  the  tax 
base  but  also  it  is  important  to  provide  quite 
detailed  Judgments  as  to  how  the  tax  base 
win  change  with  different  developments  in 
the  private  economy.  We  talk  not  only  about 
the  expected  level  of  revenues  but  also  about 
the  flexibility  of  the  revenue  system  and 
what  the  revenue  yield  would  be  at  a  hypo- 
thetical full  emplo>-ment  level. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  become  successful  In 
bringing  our  economy  to  full  employment, 
the  demands  on  economic  forecasting  are 
greater.  In  a  finely  tuned  economy,  the 
choice  between  economic  policies  of  restraint 
or  stimulus  largely  turns  on  short-run  fore- 
casts. The  economic  forecaster  can  consider 
himself  challenged  by  the  thought  that  we 
can  pinpoint  a  target  on  the  moon,  but  we 
stlU  have  to  expect  errors  of  15  percent  or  to 
in  forecasts  of  the  change  in  GNP. 

In  connection  with  proposed  particular 
changes  in  the  tax  law,  it  becomes  impera- 
tive to  know  how  a  change  is  likely  to  affect 
the  distribution  of  income  after  tax,  how 
efficiently  the  change  will  operate  In  achiev- 
ing Its  objective,  what  effect  the  change  la 
likely  to  have  on  private  economic  decision!, 
and  what  these  effects  Imply  as  to  the  level 
of  GNP,  This  analysis  not  only  has  to  be 
applied  to  the  speclflc  tax  proposal  but  also 
to  a  range  of  alternative  solutions,  both  tax 
and  nontax,  in  connection  with  each  pro- 
posal And  after  a  change  has  been  made  In 
the  tax  law,  all  these  questions  must  be 
answered  again  but  this  time  In  terms  not 
of  what  will  happen  if  the  change  Is  made 
but  In  terms  of  what  did  happen  once  the 
change  was  made. 

Minor  propo.sals  as  well  as  major  proposals 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  economic 
detective  work  to  reach  a  Judgment  on  what 
will  be  the  effects  of  the  proposal,  and  cuce 
the  change  Is  made  what  were  the  etfects— 
and  the  burdens  of  detection  can  be  Just  ai 
difficult  In  unraveling  what  actually  hap- 
pened as  in  the  forecasting  of  what  will 
happ>en. 

The  complexity  and  interdependence  of  a 
nioderu  tax  system  place  great  demands  on 
ail  who  participate  in  tax  legislation,  but 
especially  on  those  who  must  prepare  and 
analyze  the  numbers  Yet,  It  Is  clear  thst 
the  extent  to  which  the  tax  system  does  its 
Job  of  raising  the  necessary  revenue  for 
financing  government  programs,  of  provid- 
ing fiscal  stimulus  or  restraint,  and  of  play- 
ing its  role  in  the  achievement  of  a  Great 
Society— all  with  as  equitable  a  distribution 
of  the  tax  burden  as  possible — Is  highly  de- 
pendent on  the  quality  and  often  the  speed 
with  which  tax  propKwals  are  analyzed. 

To  aid  us  in  these  complex  tasks,  the  Treas- 
ury Dep.irtment  since  1963  has  become  In- 
creasingly reliant  on  high-speed  digital  com- 
puters for  assistance  In  many  areas  of  tax 
analysis,  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
ways  we  have  used  these  computers. 

THK     INDIVrDt7AL     INCOME     TAX     MODEL 

The  significant  Treasury  activity  in  the 
area  of  tax  analysis  with  computers  has  been 
the  development  of  a  model  of  the  individual 
income  t.ix.  The  Idea  was  flrst  proposed  by 
Joseph  Pechman  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. The  Treasury  initiated  the  program 
during  the  Kennedy  Administration  and  has 
continued  Its  emphasis  in  the  present  Ad- 
miniatratlon.     A  model  was  designed  to  in- 
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resUgate  the  effects  of  changes  in  the  yield 
^d  distribution  of  the  Individual  Income 
tax,  assuming  tlmultaneous  change!  In  a 
number  of  variables,  such  as  Income  tax 
rates,  exemptions,  etc. 

The  model  consists  of  two  parts,  a  mag- 
netic tape  data  file  and  a  computer  program. 
The  file  Is  a  random  stratified  sample  con- 
ilstlDg  of  100,000  Income  tax  returns  which 
can  be  blown  up  to  yield  results  representa- 
tive of  the  universe  of  taxpayers  for  the 
year  In  which  the  sample  was  selected.  The 
Orst  two  data  files  were  drawn  from  1960  and 
1962  returns  respectively.  Currently  a  data 
file  for  1964  returns  Is  In  preparation.  A 
model  for  the  corporation  tax  Is  also  In 
preparation. 

The  computation  of  tax  liability  under  the 
model  Involves  an  ordered  sequence  of 
mathematical  operations.  These  operations 
consist  in  combining  information  from  a 
given  tax  return  in  the  Input  sample  with  a 
set  of  known  constants,  such  as  rate  sched- 
ules, defined  by  the  tax  structure  under  con- 
dlderation  A  run  of  the  model  then  con- 
sists In  specifying  two  or  more  tax  structures 
by  assigning  values  to  the  relevant  variables 
md  sequentially  computing  the  tax  liability 
for  each  return  under  both  plan.s  The  re- 
sults are  then  blown  up  to  represent  the  en- 
tire population  of  taxpayers,  and  numerous 
comparisons  between  the  effects  of  the  two 
tax  structures  are  made  In  some  300  pages  of. 
output  tables. 

The  noxiblllty  and  speed  of  the  computer 
m  prcp.irlng  revenue  eptimates  are  most  ap- 
preciated by  pwllcymakers  when  they  are  In- 
volved In  the  ctirrent  consideration  of  legis- 
lative proposals  to  alter  the  tajc  system. 
Thus,  In  the  coiu-se  of  Congressional  con- 
sideration of  the  1963-64  tax  bill.  Commit- 
tee and  Treasury  requests  to  the  analysts  for 
f'jrther  Information  on  the  effect  of  "specific 
provisions  or  alternative  proposals  were  very 
frequent.  During  the  latter  stages  of  the 
Committee  sessions  when  the  model  flrst  be- 
came operational.  It  was  possible  to  provide 
comprehensive  Information  erarly  In  the 
morning  in  response  to  requests  made  the 
previous  afternoon 

As  an  example,  at  the  time  the  repeal  of 
the  4  percent  dividend  credit  and  the  dou- 
bling of  the  dividend  exclusion  were  being 
considered  a  number  of  people  asserted  that 
the  result  would  be  substantial  tax  Increases 
for  many  Individuals  In  spite  of  the  reduc- 
Oon  In  tax  rates.  Although  It  could  be 
ihown  from  published  data  that  this  was  gen- 
erally untrue,  a  really  convincing  demon- 
rtratlon  required  more  detailed  Information 
on  dividends  in  relation  to  taxable  Income 
for  various  taxpmyers  than  these  data  af- 
forded By  making  two  runs  of  the  Income 
tax  model  vrtth  the  tax  structiue  of  the  1954 
Code,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tax 
WU  which  repealed  the  dividend  credit,  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill  plus  the 
dividend  credit  and  smaller  exclusions  It  was 
possible  to  isolate  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of 
the  dividend. <jfedlt  akid  the  Increase  in  the 
*Jf]_J?l0^  ^®  *'^"*  *talned  a  count  of  the 
verfnnall  number  oT taxpayers  whose  taxes 
*ould  increase  becadse  of  these  changes,  de- 
tailed information  on  the  slae  of  their  income 
«i<l  Ux  Increases,  and  information  on  their 
other  characteristics. 

Much  the  same  thing  took  place  dtu-ing 
t^ngresslonal  consideration  of  the  recent  Tax 
MJustment  Act  of  1966.  Several  adjustments 
•^e  dlscu.ssed  during  the  Committee  ses- 
Bons  aimed  at  reducing  overwlthholdlng  for 
««payer8  with  large  Itemized  deductions 
^*  were  able  to  estimate  the  number  and 
Maracterlstlcs  of  all  taxpayers  eligible  for 
"2**  proposals  along  with  their  revenue  ef- 
"eeta^  usually  by  the  next  day.  In  making 
ZT*  '■"hiates,  we  used  two  features  of  the 
"ttput^  program  which  have  proved  ex- 
u^^^  "«eful  Jn  this  type  of  analvsls.  One 
^ture  Instructs  the  computer  to  "limit  the 
«»  calculations  to  returns  with  designated 
™«*cterlsUc8.  In  thla  case  the  relevant  char- 


acteristic being  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  estimated  tax.  The  second  program  fea- 
ture Is  the  capability  of  usmg  the  relation- 
ship between  two  specified  tax  structures  as 
a  screening  device  lor  a  third  structure. 

Specifically,  the  1965  tax  law  was  defined 
as  the  first  structure,  present  law  withhold- 
ing as  the  second,  and  graduated  withhold- 
ing as  the  third.  The  tax, for  each  return  In 
the  Input  sample  was  then  computed  under 
each  ol  the  first  two  structures,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Individual's  final  tax  liability 
was  compared  wl»h  lila  withholding.  The  re- 
sults of  this  comparison  then  gave  us  a  three- 
way  division:  It  the  Individual's  withhold- 
ing was  less  than  his  lax  liability,  he  w.t5  un- 
derwlthheld;  if  greater  then  he  was  over- 
withheld.  Equality  was  defined  as  having 
total  withholding  within  plus  or  minus  tio 
of  the  final  tax  liability.  Two  runs  were  then 
set  up.  On  the  flrst  only  underwithheld  re- 
turns were  allowed  through  the  computation 
under  graduated  withholding,  and  on  the 
next  only  returns  with  overwlthholdlng  were 
allowed  to  go  through.  We  thus  obtained,  in 
addition  to  the  aggregate  results  for  all  re- 
turns, information  for  what  would  happen 
under  graduated  wltliholdlng  to  individuals 
who  were  previously  underwithheld  and  over- 
withheld  and,  by  subtraction,  what  would 
happen  to  taxpayers  who  were  previously 
within  810  of  their  tax  liability.  These  data 
were  supplied  for  a  variety  of  Income  classes, 
both  by  number  of  taxpayers  involved  and 
amounts  of  overwlthholdlng  and  underwlth- 
holdlug. 

In  oormection  with  graduated  withholding, 
an  Interesting  problem  arose  that  emphasizes 
the  need  for  combining  a  good  deal  of  in- 
genuity and  human  Judgment  along  with 
computer  results.  We  knew  that  some  people 
had  voluntarily  Increased  their  own  with- 
holding by  claiming  fewer  exemptions  for 
withholding  than  they  were  entitled  to  claim. 
We  were  able  to  make  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  this  situation  by  computing  a  hypotheti- 
cal withholding  for  the  taxpayer  on  reported 
wages  and  salaries  with  the  nimiber  of  ex- 
emptions reported  for  computation  of  the 
actual  tax  liability  and  comparing  this  hypo- 
thetical flgiu-e  with  the  acttml  reported  with- 
holding. ■Where  thU  hypothetloai  withhold- 
ing was  BUfflclently  above  actual  withholding 
to  Indicate  at  least  one  or  more  unused  ex- 
emptions, we  then  had  to  build  Into  the 
analysis  a  Judgment  as  to  how  this  taxpayer 
would  behave  under  a  new  graduated  with- 
holding system. 

Specifically,  we  assumed  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions that  any  taxpayer  whoee  old  with- 
holding was  greater  than  his  withholding 
under  the  new  tax  graduated  system,  tiaiug 
ail  the  exemptions  to  wlUch  he  was  entitled, 
wotild  continue  to  make  this  voluntary  ad- 
Jtistment  for  more  withholding. 

All  of  this  illustrates  some  cautions  re- 
garding computer  analysis:  No  matter  how 
much  data  are  at  our  oomniand,  because  of 
the  new  vlstfM  that  are  thereby  disclosed 
there  will  always  be  the  tantalizing  numbers 
that  are  not  available — the  more  the  analysts 
give  us,  the  more  we  wlU  rail  at  them  for 
not  knowing  etiU  more.  In  ttim,  vro  miut 
be  careful  not  to  be  lulled  Into  a  false  secu- 
rity because  of  the  quantity  of  numbers  and 
the  nUzture  of  actual  and  app>&rent  precision 
they  offer.  We  must  constantly  seek  to  know 
all  the  assumptions  that  underlie  the  num- 
bers and  where  to  place  the  dividing  lines 
between  precision.  Indeed  degrees  of  preci- 
sion, and  Judgments,  indeed  degrees  of  Judg- 
ments. A  good  computer  program  and  anal- 
ysis should  aJso  carry  with  It  the  materials 
for  a  careful  croes-examlnatlon  of  the  results. 
To  return  to  the  computer  technique  de- 
scribed In  the  analysis  of  withholding,  in 
general  the  effect  of  any  major  provision  of 
the  present  tax  structure  can  be  found  by 
using  some  variation  of  this  technique  of 
specifying  one  tax  structure  containing  the 
provision  and  one  without  It.    Thl*  proce- 


dure Is  useful  both  for  provisions  which  have 
a  substantial  Impact  on  the  distribution  of 
taxable  income  through  the  tax  bracketa, 
such  as  the  WOO  personal  exemption,  as  well 
as  for  those  with  a  small  and  disbursed  Im- 
pact, such  as  the  deduction  for  casualty 
losses. 

Using  the  model  in  this  way,  we  have 
gained  better  insights  Into  both  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Individual  Income  tax  as  a  whole 
and  the  effect  of  Its  oomjxjnent  provisions. 
The  use  of  the  model  is,  of  cotu^e,  always 
limited  by  the  information  which  Is  put  on 
the  tape  data  file.  Otir  1962  model  did  not 
use  all  of  the  tax  return  data,  but  the  U»64 
model  will  do  so.  Our  1962  model  could 
not  handle  the  retirement  Income  credit  with 
Its  intricate  series  of  Internal  limitations. 
The  complexity  of  this  provision  may  sUll 
continue  to  stump  our  programeri — Just  as 
it  does  many  of  the  aged  it  is  intended  to 
t>eneflt — but  we  are  working  on  It. 

BASIC      RESEARCH 

So  far  In  this  discussion  of  the  model,  I 
have  empluLSlzed  research  primarily  con- 
cerned with  changes  m  the  tax  law,  but  we 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  this  form  of  re- 
search. The  Income  tax  model  Is  also  useful 
for  a  number  of  types  of  basic  research. 

One  research  task  that  can  be  performed 
with  the  Income  tax  model  Is  senslUvlty 
analysis.  The  crucial  varlablee  Involved  In 
forecasting  revenue.s  under  a  given  tax  law 
are  the  level  and  distribution  of  Income.  The 
tax  model,  although  representative  of  the 
sample  year,  may  not  be  realistic  for  a  future 
year.  To  deal  wlUi  this  problem,  weights 
are  applied  to  Increase  Income  levels  from 
the  sample  year  to  the  later  year  under 
examination.  These  weights  are  themselves 
developed,  at  least  In  part,  by  using  the 
computer  to  fit  trend  equations  to  past  data 
on  the  growth  of  income  by  components,  the 
number  of  returns  with  standard  or  itemized 
deductions,  and  the  number  of  single  and 
Joint  returns.  Many  dlflerent  seu  of  weights 
can  be  tested,  each  of  which  represents  a 
different  level  and/  or  distribution  of  income, 
and  the  Influences  of  each  set  on  the  output 
variables,  such  as  taxable  income,  tax  lia- 
bility, etc.,  can  be  obtained. 

This  type  of  analysis  will  throw  consider- 
able light  on  the  automatic  response  of  the 
tax  system  to  changes  In  Income  levels,  or, 
as  it  la  commonly  called,  the  built-in  flexi- 
bility of  the  tax  systems.  Bconomlsts  attach 
considerable  Importance  to  this  characteristic 
Of  the  system — witness  also  the  recent  report 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the 
Congressional  Joint  EcononUc  Committee 
stressing  this  factor  In  connection  with  Its 
discussion  of  the  adaptation  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem to  fiscal  restraint  or  stimulus — because 
this  is  one  way  in  which  government  action 
Is  automaUcally  adjusted  to  offset  infiaUon- 
ary  or  deflationary  tendencies  in  the  econ- 
omy. It  Is  not  p>Q68ible,  however,  to  find 
out  enough  about  the  flexibility  character- 
istics of  our  tax  system  by  simply  looking 
at  aggregate  tax  collections.  We  have  to 
know  more  about  the  detailed  characteristics 
of  the  tax  system  which  can  only  be  revealed 
by  analytic  tools,  such  as  the  Income  tax 
model. 

A  particularly  Interesting  ctirrent  appllca.- 
tlon  of  the  income  tt.x  model  is  the  detective 
work  on  the  precise  reasons  for  our  present 
large  Increases  In  tax  revenues.  At  this 
point,  we  do  not  have  any  compilation  of  tax 
returns  for  the  year  1965.  We  do  have  the 
data  for  tax  collections  on  1965  income  tax 
liabilities  In  the  aggregate,  and  we  do  have 
the  estimates  of  personal  Income  for  1965. 
These  data  Indicate  that  we  collected  appre- 
ciably more  revenue  In  1966  on  account  of 
1966  tax  liabilities  than  we  would  have  ex- 
pected from  the  aggregate  1966  personal 
Income  and  previous  experience  with  the 
marginal  tax  rate  applicable  to  Increases  In 
aggregate  personal  Income  (i.e.,  the  amount 
of  additional   revenue  resulting  from  that 
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IncreAM  divided  by  tbe  IncreaM ) .  The  daU 
Indicate  tb&t  wbile  tbla  marginal  rate  bad 
remained  relatively  conatant  far  many  yean 
tbrotigh  1963  It  rose  significantly  in  1064 
and  1965.  Act«jal  revenue*  for  fiacal  year 
1966,  calendar  year  1966,  and  flacal  year  1967 
wUl  tbujB  be  Increased  on  tbls  account  over 
tbe  January  1966  eetUnates.  Since  tbla  par- 
ticular Increase  Is  not  per  se  caused  by  tbe 
Increase  In  personal  Income  tax  whlcb  comes 
wltb  a  rising  National  Income  (tbougb,  of 
course,  tbe  revenue  will  aJjo  Increase  for  tbat 
reason  and  were  so  estimated  In  January 
1966),  but  ratber  by  a  stronger  effect  of  tbe 
tax  system  tban  tbe  previous  data  Indicated 
and  the  previous  estUnate  assumed,  tbe  con- 
sequences for  economic  projections  are  mucb 
tbe  same  Eta  Lf  an  explicit  tax  Increase  In  tbe 
same   amount   had    been   effected. 

Until  a  tabulation  of  1965  tax  returns  Is 
available,  we  are  constrained  to  teet  alterna- 
tive hypotheses  about  the  precise  reasons  for 
tbls  result.  This  la  not  an  Idle  intellectual 
exercise  because,  aa  you  well  tnow,  we  have 
to  be  looking  constantly  at  tbe  question 
whether  our  present  tax  levels  are  adequate 
to  deal  with  the  economic  conditions  gen- 
erated by  tbe  current  levels  of  public  and 
private  expendltm-e.  The  tax  model  in  tbla 
situation  has  proved  useful  in  testing  alter- 
native hypotheses  as  to  precisely  what  has 
happened  and  throwing  light  on  what  we 
may  expect  the  present  tax  structure  to  pro- 
duce in  the  future. 

Another  important  area  In  which  the  Indi- 
vidual Income  tax  model  plays  a  part  Is  tbe 
Investigation  of  horizontal  tax  equity.  In  a 
tax  law  which  provides  a  variety  of  special- 
ized deductions  and  a  variety  of  different 
treatments  for  various  types  of  Income,  tt  la 
relevant  constantly  to  Investigate  what  is  the 
range  of  effective  tax  rates  applicable  to 
thoee  Individuals  at  a  given  level  of  total 
Income.  The  model  has  proved  quite  useful 
in  describing  the  range  of  rates  under  exist- 
ing law  and  also  describing  how  possible 
changes  would  affect  this  spread  of  rates. 

An  Interesting  application  of  a  similar 
model,  by  Dr.  Michael  Taussig  then  at  MIT, 
that  used  the  same  sample  of  tax  returns  as 
an  Input  was  a  croas-sectlon  analysis  aimed 
at  explaining  the  amount  of  charitable  con- 
tributions of  each  taxpayer  m  terms  of  the 
other  characteristics  of  tbe  taxpayer  that 
were  reflected  on  the  tax  return.  Of  particu- 
lar Interest  In  this  analysis  waa  the  effort  to 
Isolate  the  net  effect  of  the  taxpayer's  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  on  the  amount  of  charitable 
giving.  This  form  of  euialysts  deals  with  the 
sort  of  question — eg..  Just  what  effect  does  a 
tax  Incentive  for  charitable  contributions  ac- 
tually have — that  I  Indicated  In  my 
earlier  remarks  Is  crucial  to  the  approach  we 
should  take  to  many  of  our  tax  provisions. 

This  analytic  approach  opens  our  tax  sys- 
tem to  the  whole  range  of  cost  effectiveness 
analysis  that  we  are  now  applying  to  govern- 
mental and  private  expenditures.  If  dili- 
gently and  carefully  pursued.  It  could  well 
involve  major  slgnlfloance  for  the  tax  policies 
of  the  future  It  may  bold  the  key  to  an 
objective  appraisal  of  many  of  our  existing 
tax  preferences.  Where  It  discloses  dollar 
waste  and  inefficiency  resulting  from  Inap- 
propriate tax  benefltfl.  It  may  In  the  long 
run — which  Is  the  important  perspective  In 
tax  policy — thereby  overcome  lobbying  prea- 
■tires  and  the  pull  of  the  status  quo  and 
thus  succeed  where  arguments  based  only 
on  logic  and  tax  equity  have  proven  insuf- 
ficient. 

SlUVUkTlOtt  OF  BUSIKESS   EXFERIZMCK 

Another  kind  of  analytic  computer  model 
has  been  developed  under  a  research  project 
contracted  for  by  tbe  Treasury  Department 
In  connection  with  our  continuing  study  of 
tbe  depredation  deduction. 

In  July  1962.  tbe  Treasury  substantUlly 
revlsod  tbe  basic  approach  to  the  dstermlna- 
tlon  of  tbe  useful  life  of  depreciable  assets. 
Tbe  nsw  procedure  provides  guideline  useful 


lives  by  industry  grouping  ratber  tban  on  an 
asset  by  asset  basis,  wltb  one  giildellne  life 
applying  to  all  tbe  assets  In  each  of  the  less 
tban  100  specified  industry  classes.  The  new 
approach  contains  a  reserve  ratio  teet,  re- 
fined In  1965  with  a  revised  transitional  pro- 
cedure to  this  test,  that  Is  intended  to  pro- 
vide an  objective  basis  for  appraising  the 
appropriateness  of  the  depreciable  lives  used 
by  the  taxpayer  for  tax  purposes.  This  re- 
serve ratio  test  has  been  widely  discussed. 
Tbe  Issues  tbat  have  been  raised  include 
whether  tt  Is  worthwhile  to  require  that  a 
taxpayer  uses  lives  for  tax  depreciation 
purf)oees  which  correspond  to  his  replace- 
ment cycle  and  whether  the  reserve  ratio 
provides  an  efficient  test  of  this  correspond- 
ence. 

To  aid  policy  analysis  In  this  difficult  and 
important  area,  the  Treasury  Is  now  In  the 
process  of  testing  a  computer  based  simula- 
tion model  of  the  profitability  of  depreciable 
assets.  The  major  purpose  of  this  effort 
concerns  the  Investigation  of  the  following 
two  questions: 

1.  How  much  variation  In  effective  tax 
rates  results  between  taxpayers  If  they  use 
lives  for  tax  depreciation  purposes  which  are 
markedly  different  from  the  actual  lives  In- 
volved In  their  various  replacement  cycles? 
How  much  difference  does  It  make  In  the 
after-tax  rate  of  return  If  two  taxpayers  use. 
say,  ten  years  lives  for  tax  depreciation  pur- 
poses but  one  replaces  on  a  ten  year  cycle 
and  the  other  on  a  twenty  year  cycle? 

3.  How  well  does  the  reserve  ratio  test  work 
In  its  present  form?  Under  what  circum- 
stances will  It  generate  unwarranted  failures 
by  taxpayers  who  are  In  fact  conforming? 

In  general,  both  propositions  need  to  be 
explored  or  evaluated  by  assuming  varying 
degrees  of  conformity  between  actual  lives 
and  tax  lives  In  an  adequate  number  of  alter- 
native Investment  situations.  TTie  primary 
parameters  In  the  definition  of  an  Invest- 
ment situation  Include:  actual  life  of  the 
asset  or  average  composite  life  of  a  group 
of  subaccount,  pre-tax  profitability,  growth 
characteristics,  Inferiority  gradient,  retire- 
ment dispersion,  degree  of  conformity  be- 
tween actual  life  and  tax  life,  and  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  The  remaining  parameters 
are  provided  to  generate  realistic  investment 
situations.  That  certain  characteristics 
were  listed  as  Important  means  simply  that 
they  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  In  tbe 
answers  that  the  model  will  give  about  de- 
preciation and  the  investment  credit.  In 
other  problems  of  Investment,  different 
parameters  would  be  important.  Since 
virtually  none  of  the  Important  parameters 
are  single-valued,  and  since  some  have  a 
rather  wide  range  of  plausible  values,  the 
number  of  alternative  discrete  Inve-stment 
situations  is  very  large. 

In  the  past,  analysis  of  problems  of  this 
sort  has  Involved  the  creation  of  rather  sim- 
ple models  that  could  be  worked  on  a  desk 
calculator.  Tbe  literature  on  tax  deprecia- 
tion, for  example,  exhibits  many  Instances 
of  conclusions  drawn  from  dlscoimtlng  at  a 
single  discount  rate  future  after-tax  Income 
arising  from  a  single  asset.  It  is  lmp>ortant. 
however,  to  ask  our  depreciation  questions 
with  reference  to  a  realistic  range  of  biul- 
ness  situations:  What  happens  to  the  after- 
tax rate  return  year  after  year  for  a  firm 
with  a  large  complex  of  assets  of  various  ages 
and  various  relationships  between  actual 
lives  and  lives  for  tax  depreciation  purposes? 
What  happens  in  this  kind  of  a  model  If  we 
change  the  rate  of  growth,  or  the  basic  rate 
of  before-tax  profit,  or  the  assumptions  as 
to  how  tbe  productivity  of  particular  assets 
declines  with  increasing  age?  The  number 
of  combinations  of  assumptions  thus  rises 
very  rapidly,  and  only  tbe  capability  of  high- 
speed computer  equipment  makes  It  possible 
to  thoroughly  Investigate  these  questions. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  an  exploration  of 
another  almulatlon  study  in  the  area  of  tax 


influences  on  rs&I  estate  Investment.  Tbe 
tax  law  applies  with  significant  difference 
between  Investment  In  buildings  on  tbe  oa« 
hand  and  in  machinery  and  equipment  on 
the  other.  Buildings  do  not  qualify  lor  the 
Investment  credit,  but  they  do  have  certain 
capital  gain  possibilities  not  avaUiJ>'ie  to 
machinery  and  equipment.  The  1962  depre- 
ciation revision  does  not  apply  to  buildings. 
It  Is  also  possible  that  some  special  feature 
of  investments  in  buildings,  such  as  the 
longer  life  and  typically  high  leverage,  might 
cause  some  features  of  the  depredation  evi- 
tem  to  have  significantly  different  effects  be- 
tween buildings  and  machinery.  Given  thli 
combination  of  tax  provlslous.  the  qiiesUon 
arises  whether  the  Income  from  Investments 
In  biUldlngs  Is  taxed  too  lightly  or  too 
heavily,  or  in  ways  that  produce  di.'-tortloag 
as  to  certain  types  of  Investments,  or  Juit 
right. 

Here  again  the  problem  Is  one  that  pre- 
sents many  variables  so  that  the  nimiber  ot 
potential  combinations  Is  very  large.  Tbe 
computer  will  be  a  valuable  tool  to  aid  un- 
derstanding in  this  area  If  a  program  can  be 
written  which  embodies  the  Important  char- 
acteristics of  actual  real  estate  Investmenta. 

ECONOMETRIC     ANALYSIS 

I  have  described  two  pmrtlcular  modeJ« 
that  we  have  develof>ed  and  are  utilizing  In 
tax  analysis.  I  should  add  that  we  are  also 
making  considerable  use  of  the  extensive 
current  work  in  econometric  analysis  th&t 
is  going  on  In  research  and  academic  orga- 
nizations. Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
econometric  model  of  the  aggregate  economy 
based  upon  fitting  relationships  simultane- 
ously to  a  set  of  equations.  A  major  con- 
tribution In  this  area  has  been  the  work  re- 
cently published  by  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion and  the  Social  Science  Kesearch  Council 
describing  their  elaborate  model  of  the 
United  States  economy.  Somewhat  less  am- 
bitious HKXlels  have  been  used  lor  seversl 
years  In  forcecastlng  work  by  Professor* 
Evans  and  Klein  at  Pennsylvania,  by  Profes- 
sor Suits  at  Michigan,  and  the  recently  pub- 
lished model  of  tbe  Office  of  Buslnesi 
Economics. 

Treasury  tax  policy  and  revenue  estimation 
must  necessarily  take  Into  account  forecasts 
of  economic  activity,  and  our  work  on  current 
economic  forecasts  has  drawn  heavily  upon 
the  output  of  these  simultaneous  equation 
models.  As  you  know,  tbe  computational 
task  Involved  in  the  development  of  these 
models  Is  such  that  they  could  only  have 
been  developed  In  the  age  of  the  high-speed 
computer. 

One  Important  aspect  of  these  simultane- 
ous equation  systenM  and  other  elaborate 
curve-fitting  methods  Is  that  potentially 
they  offer  a  better  estimate  of  what  are  called 
the  structural  characteristics  of  the  economy 
Under  the  older  techniques  of  correlstloo 
analysis,  while  It  was  possible  to  observe  rela- 
tionships that  existed  in  our  economy,  It  ••» 
extremely  difficult  to  break  down  broad  eco- 
nomic relationships  Into  their  component*. 
For  example,  obviously  tbe  amount  of  invest- 
ment that  takes  place  In  the  economy  l» 
related  to  tlie  size  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. But  how  does  this  relationship  actuaUy 
work?  Does  It  work  through  th^  Increase  in 
markeU  that  is  generated  by  higher  leveli 
of  Income,  cr  does  it  work  through  the  in- 
crease in  profit  rates  generated  by  hlgbsf 
levels  of  Income,  or  does  It  work  through  the 
Increase  in  cash  fiows  of  corporations  gen- 
erated by  higher  levels  of  income?  It  *• 
are  to  talk  about  the  effect  of  a  particular 
tax  provision,  such  as  the  7  percent  Invest- 
ment credit  for  machinery  and  eqiilpn>«it 
It  becomes  important  to  know  more  than  ths« 
there  Is  a  relationship  between  investtnent 
and  an  increase  In  Income.  We  need  to  knew 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  waj» 
in  which  this  relationship  works  out  in  tM 
economy,  since  alternative  tax  devices  can  » 
selected  whlcb  have  differing  effecte  on  Ui« 
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lijg  of  the  consumer  market,  the  rate  of  re- 
turn on  investment,  or  the  amount  of  cor- 
porate cash  flow.  The  more  sophisticated 
fort  in  econcMnetilc  analysis  that  is  going  on 
,111  permit  \as  to  draw  bettter  conclusions 
for  tax  policy  in  this  investment  area.  The 
Treasury  Is  therefore  in  close  touch  with  re- 
Kerch  activity  in  this  area  euad  Lb  develop- 
ing studies  designed  to  explore  the  effects  of 
the  lnv9'»tment  credit  and  depreciation 
ejungee  on  the  level  of  private  investment. 

STATIBTtCAX,    DATA 

Another  general  area  of  reliance  on  the 
computer  Is  the  generation  of  data  for 
analysis  The  automatic  data  processing 
system  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of- 
fers promise  of  new  and  quite  challenging 
opportunities  to  find  out  how  our  economic 
system  works,  and  bow  the  tax  structure 
affects  It. 

The  ADP  system  gives  promise  at  providing 
a  more  sophisticated  technique  for  draw- 
ing returns  that  will  allow  more  efficient 
sampling  and  better  statistics.  This  can  be 
especially  helpful  In  research  involving  the 
operation  of  the  relatively  less  used  deduc- 
tions and  exclusions.  Hopefully,  also,  we  can 
develop  techniques  for  obtaining  detailed 
statistics  relating  to  panels  of  Identical  tax- 
payers over  a  number  of  years  This  will 
provide  Information  on  the  Impact  of  the 
tax  system  on  people  with  variable  income 
and  variable  deductions.  Besides  being  of 
aid  to  tax  policy  decisions,  these  data  wotUd 
lomlfih  Information  about  our  economic  sys- 
tem which  would  be  of  great  value  to  social 
scientists  generally.  Another  promising 
development,  which  Is  facilitated  by  the 
computer  technology.  Is  the  construction  of 
more  efficient  Btatlstlcal  bridges  between  our 
Income  tax  statistics  and  other  statistical 
sources,  such  as  the  Consumer  Income  Repcwt 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  presently 
published  tax  rettim  Information  presents 
a  very  limited  plct\ire  of  the  total  situation 
of  low- Income  families  because  of  the 
absence  of  family  groupings  and  the  absence 
of  Information  on  nontaxable  Incomes. 

CONCLUSION 

Because  of  computer  technology  and 
econometric  analysis,  we  are  entering  upon 
a  period  of  considerable  change  in  tax 
analysis.  Periods  of  change  are  times  of 
great  hope  and  promise,  and  they  are  also 
times  (if  considerable  strain.  Change  may 
dramatically  Improve  things,  but  In  the 
process  of  making  changes  we  can  also  make 
mistakes  The  greatest  protection  against 
mistakes  Is  an  ability  to  devise  experiments 
to  find  out  befforehand  how  things  would 
work.  The  computer  technology  provides  a 
basis  for  simulated  experiments  tinder 
realistic  conditions.  It  offers,  therefore,  a 
capacity  for  avoiding  mistakes  and  can 
mean  that  this  period  of  change  offers  some- 
what greater  safety  than  in  the  past. 

We  should  certainly  recognize  that  our 
present  tax  system  Is  too  complex,  too  highly 
•tructured.  and  too  Important  to  permit  Its 
development  to  be  guided  by  the  platitudes 
and  cliches  tbat  mark  many  efforts  for 
change.  The  computer  technology  offers  us 
the  opportunity  of  far  greater  knowledge 
than  we  have  ever  possessed  In  shaping  and 
evaluating  the  tax  policy  alternatives.  It  Is 
Incumbent  on  those  who  are  the  guardians  of 
thU  technology  to  strive  to  Inform  pollcy- 
inakers  of  the  opportunities  and  potentlall- 
Oes  It  affords  and  to  keep  them  constantly 
aware  of  how  their  decisions  can  be  more 
•oUdly  grounded  In  empirical  data  and  ana- 
lytic support. 

New  techniques,  however,  wUl  sometimes 
gwerate  unexpected  answers.  Until  these 
'insxpected  answers  have  gone  through  the 
«W>orate  testing  which  Is  involved  In  gaining 
professional  acceptance,  we  will  need  to  rely 
on  human  Judgment  to  relate  the  new  in- 
■•fbts  derived  from  the  computer  to  the  lx)dy 


of  wisdom  accumulated  In  the  past.  It  Is  not 
true  that  any  number  is  always  better  than 
no  number  at  all.  We  must  beware  that  the 
apparent  certitude  offered  by  the  mass  of 
computers  can  generate  or  the  conclusions 
that  the  ranks  of  econometric  eqtiatlons  can 
produce  do  not  lull  us  Into  a  false  security. 
There  Is  still  room,  as  the  computer  tech- 
nology develops,,  for  a  constructive  two-way 
dialogue  between  the  computer  technologists 
and  those  whose  insights  come  from  experi- 
ence and  accumulated  wisdom.  Working  to- 
gether they  can  offer  great  hope  and  promise 
for  an  Improved  tax  system  capable  of  fully 
bearing  Its  share  of  responsibility  for  achiev- 
ing the  Great  Society  we  are  seeking. 


REX  M.  WHITTON— ABLE  AMEEUCAN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  from  Missouri  and  all  Ameri- 
cans can  be  proud  of  the  recognition  just 
announced  by  the  International  Road 
Federation  for  tin  able  and  dedicated 
public  servant,  U.S.  Federtil  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator Rex  M.  Whitton.  Mr.  Whit- 
ton  has  been  named  as  the  1966  Inter- 
national Road  Federation  Man  of  the 
Year. 

It  is  slgnlflcant  and  an  honor  for  Mr. 
Whitton  that  he  is  to  be  the  first  Ameri- 
can ever  to  receive  this  award.  Other 
recipients  have  Included  seven  from 
Europe,  two  from  the  Far  East,  five  from 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  other 
than  the  United  States,  and  one  from 
Africa. 

In  1961,  when  Rex  Whitton  was  lit- 
erally drafted  by  President  Kermedy  to 
become  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator, those  of  us  in  Missouri  who  knew 
of  his  ability  and  his  dedication  were  cer- 
tain he  would  perform  capably  in  the 
most  important  job  which  could  be  held 
by  any  man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
building  better  and  safer  highways.  This 
confidence  was  shared  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  had  become  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Whitton  when  he  was  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials  in  1956  and  a  frequent  wit- 
ness before  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  on  highway  matters. 

Since  that  time,  his  ability  and  work 
have  been  recognized  by  a  great  many 
others  throughout  the  Nation,  and  now 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  International 
Ro6td  Federation  shares  our  high  opinion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  by  the  Federation  announcing 
this  honor  for  Mr.  Whitton  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Federal  Highway  Administrator  Rex 
M.  Whitton  is  the  19»«  IRF  "Man-of-the- 
Tear." 

The  head  of  the  big  VS.  highway  btilldlng 
program  is  the  leth  recipient  of  the  award 
made  anntially  by  tbe  International  Road 
Federation  for  dlstlngfulshed  service  in  na- 
tional and  International  road  developments. 

He  will  be  the  first  from  the  VB.  to  re- 
ceive the  award.  Others  have  been  spread 
around  the  world,  including  seven  to  Eu- 
rope, two  to  the  Far  East,  five  to  Wc^^taxn 
Hemisphere  coxuitrtes  other  than  U.8.,  and 
one  to  Africa. 

TVo  ceremonies  will  mark  the  conferring 
of  the  award  upon  Mr.  Whitton.  A  plaque 
will  be  presented  him  in  Washington  by  a 
distinguished  VS.  government  official,  and  a 


diploma  award  will  be  a  part  of  the  opening 
day  ceremonies  of  the  IRF  World  Meeting  in 
London  on  September  18  A  top  British 
Oovemment  official  will  preside  at  the  Lon- 
don ceremonies. 

When  Mr.  Whitton  was  appointed  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  1961,  he  analyzed  his 
mission  as  "simply  to  buUd  highways  quick- 
ly, economically  and  honestly." 

The  IHP  Man-of-the-Year  award  is  a  trib- 
ute to  his  success  in  carrying  out  his  goal. 

Previous  winners  of  the  IRF  •Man-of-the- 
Year"  Award  are:  Hellmuth  Swletelsky,  Aus- 
tria (1966);  Vicente  Mortes,  Spain  (1964); 
G.  W.  Knapp,  New  Zealand  (1963);  Eduardo 
Dlbos,  Peru  (1962);  Werner  Mackenroth, 
Germany  (1961);  Michl20  Klshl,  Japan 
(1960);  Lulgl  TochetU,  Italy  (1959);  Sam- 
uel T.  Tolon,  Cuba  (1958);  K.  O.  R.  Ahlbick. 
Finland  (1967);  Luis  de  Carll,  Argentina 
•(1968):  J.  Brltschgl,  Switzerland  (1855); 
Thomas  J.  Mahony.  Canada  (1964);  Charles 
Berry,  South  Africa  (1953):  Malte  Jacobsson. 
Sweden  (1952);  Romulo  OTarrin,  Sr..  Mexico 
(1961). 

Mr.  Whitton's  selection  was  made  by  a 
special  IRF  award  committee  meeting  in 
Chamonlx,  France  In  May.  Announcement 
of  the  award  was  made  In  New  York  at  an 
IRF  meeting  on  June  23. 

One  of  Mr.  Whitton's  difficult  Jobs  has  been 
to  keep  construction  of  the  vast  U.S.  inter- 
state highway  system,  the  41,000-mile  net- 
work of  express  highways  criss-crossing  the 
nation,  on  schedule 

But  despite  rising  costs  and  other  technical 
problems,  the  network  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  1973  at  a  total  outlay  of  $46.8 
billion. 

Although  the  price  tag  on  the  system  rose 
from  that  originally  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress, design  improvements  have  accotmted 
for  a  substantial  part  of  the  Increase.  Labor 
costs  have  risen  during  the  pteriod,  but  some 
of  these  have  been  offset  by  mor«  efficient 
construction  methods,  including  increasing 
use  of  computers. 

"One  thing  I  know",  Mr.  Whitton  remarked 
recently,  "the  highway  program  Is  as  effi- 
ciently and  honestly  run  as  any  public  works 
ever.  It  compares  favorably  with  any  major 
activity  I  know.  I  am  proud  of  what  has 
been  accomplished." 

Bom  in  1898  in  Jackson  County.  Missouri, 
U.8-A.,  Mr.  Whitton  earned  a  civil  engineer- 
ing degree  at  the  University  of  Missouri  In 
1930.  and  promptly  began  a  40-year  career 
with  the  Missotm  State  Highway  Department. 

He  advanced  through  the  ranks  to  become 
the  Department's  Chief  Engineer  In  1951. 
He  held  that  post  until  he  became  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  on  February  10,  1961. 

He  was  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials  In  1956,  and 
also  served  as  the  association's  regional  vice 
president  and  a  member  of  Its  executive 
committee  for  a  number  of  years. 

Active  with  the  UJ3.  Highway  Research 
Board,  he  Is  currently  serving  on  Its  execu- 
tive committee  (of  which  he  was  chairman 
in  1857)  and  as  a  member  of  Its  special  com- 
mittee on  urban  research.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  and  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  IRF  "Man-of-the-Year"  achievement 
Is  only  the  latest  In  Mr.  'Whitton's  series  of 
awards.  In  1958.  he  was  recipient  of  the 
George  8.  Bartlett  Award  for  outstanding 
service  in  highway  progress  In  the  Nation. 
In  1960,  he  received  the  Thomas  H.  MacDon- 
aid  Award  for  continuous  sendee  in  tbe  high- 
way engineering  field.  The  same  year  the 
American  PubUc  Works  Association,  in  co- 
operation with  Klwanls  International,  named 
Mm  as  one  of  the  top  ten  Public  Worlcs 
Men  of  the  Tear. 

The  more  than  half  completed  interstate 
highway  system  Is  not  the  only  montiment 
to  his  outstanding  abilities. 
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In  the  field  of  scientific  trafllc  Btudles,  he 
was  resjxMMlble  for  providing  an  experimen- 
tal computerized  Installation  on  a  four- 
mile  stretch  of  the  Elsenhower  Bxpreesway 
In  Chicago,  the  TV-Bupervlaed  John  Lodge 
Expreaaway  In  Detroit  and  the  Houston  Oulf 
Parkway    with    metered    traffic   inputs. 

These  and  other  recent  traffic  axirveUlance 
and  control  steps  have  led  to  dramatic  Im- 
provements In  highway  use  efficiency — the 
equlTalent  of  adding  a  fourth  lane  to  three 
already  In  use.  or  an  increase  In  average 
traffic  movement  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent. 
Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson's  highway  be&utlfl- 
catlon  program  was  pushed  hard  by  Admln- 
latrator  Whltton  and  the  resulting  Congree- 
slonally-approved  law  Is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress In  the  scenic  advancement  of  Roadside 
America. 

0nder  his  guidance,  the  nation  became 
more  highway  safety  conscious.  One  of  his 
projects  was  to  pro\ide  a  more  Uheral  allo- 
cation of  federal  funds  to  states  that  under- 
take to  eliminate  highway  traffic  hazards. 

A  summary  of  Mr.  Whltton  s  distinguished 
career  was  recently  made  by  Secretary  John 
W.  Connor  of  the  Commerce  Department, 
under  whose  Jurisdiction  Mr.  Whltton 
operates. 

The  U.S.  cabinet  official  said; 
"In  carrying  out  a  vast  undertaking,  he  has 
proved  to  be  an  efficient  and  effective  execu- 
tive and  engineer  whose  integrity  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  highest  public  etiilcs. 

"His  monuments  are  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  road  here  In  the  U.S. 
which  reflect  his  more  than  45  years  of  serv- 
ice In  land  communication." 

Mr.  Whltton  has  worked  as  bard  to  pro- 
mote good  roads  Internationally  as  he  has  In 
the  US 

He  was  a  principal  speaker  at  the  Fourth 
IRP  World  Meeting  In  Madrid  In  1962,  at  the 
IRP  Regional  Conferences  In  Tokyo  In  1964 
and  Lima  In  1965,  and  at  the  Ninth  Pan 
American  Highway  Congress  In  Washington 
In  1963. 

He  has  been  respKsnslble  tor  the  sturdy 
support  the  US.  has  given  the  building  of 
the  Pan  American  Highway  and  under  his 
direction  the  US.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  contributed  to  the  road  building  and 
Improvement  programs  of  many  nations 
around  the  globe. 

The  global  outlook  which  has  character- 
ized his  thinking  is  typified  by  his  comment 
at  the  IHF  Regional  Meeting  In  lilma: 

"I  think."  he  said,  "all  of  us  come  eagerly 
to  conferences  such  as  this,  to  exchange 
Ideas  and  Information,  and  at  once  to  learn 
and  to  teach  one  another. 

"For  It  Is  thus  that  we  build  better  roads — 
which  build  better  communities,  r^lons  and 
natloju — and  a  better  world." 


VIETNAM'S  12  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Bernard  B.  Fall  of  Howard  University  Is 
one  of  the  few  people  In  America  who 
knows  very  much  about  Vietnam.  A 
prolific  writer,  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed "to  a  steady  flow  of  stimulating 
and  eye-opening  pieces.  His  moet  recent 
artlcJe.  "Vietnam's  12  Elections."  In  the 
May  14  edition  of  the  New  Republic, 
maintains  these  high  standards. 

In  discussing  the  proposed  elections  In 
Vietnam  for  a  constitutional  convention, 
he  points  out  that — 

A  good  case  could  be  made  for  the  assertion 
that  the  Vietnamese  have  been  overexposed 
to  phony  elections  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
are  terribly  sensitive  to  the  stage-managing 
which  te  again  likely  to  be  going  on  In  the 
name  of  Insuring  that  only  the  "good  guys" 
get  electAd. 


He  goes  on  to  say  further  that  the 
creation  of  even  a  passably  democratic 
govenunent  would  take  time  and  tran- 
quillity, both  of  which  are  excessively 
scarce  in  Vietnam.  The  prospects  are 
hardly  good. 

I  commend  the  logical  analysis  in  this 
article  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vdetnam's   12  Elections 
(By  Bernard  B.  Pall) 

(NoTF. — Bernard  B.  Fall,  professor  of  Inter- 
national relation.-!  at  Howard  University. 
Washington,  D.C.,  won  1966  George  Polk  and 
Guggenheim  Awards  for  his  writings  on  Viet- 
nam. His  book  Vlet-Nam  Witness  will  be 
published  this  week.) 

(The  Vietnamese)  "never  had  elections  on 
a  national  basis  and  a  national  question.  It's 
never  hapf)ened  In  their  whole  history." — 
Ambassadcw  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Saigon,  April 
22,  1066. 

Something  like  a  mitglc  curse  attaches  to 
the  use  of  elections  In  settling  Vietnamese 
problems.  All  along,  both  sides  have  paid 
homage  to  the  sacred  principle  of  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  popular  win,  only  to  corrupt  It  And 
contrary  to  Ambassador  Lodge,  the  Viet- 
namese do  not  lack  experience  In  elections 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  A  good  case  could  be 
made  for  the  assertion  that  the  Vietnamese 
have  been  overexposed  to  phony  elections  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  are  terribly  sensitive 
to  the  stage-managing  which  Is  again  likely 
to  be  going  on  in  the  name  of  Insuring  that 
only  the  "good  guys"  get  elected. 

Under  the  French  colonial  administration, 
the  Mekong  lowland  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
to  the  edge  of  the  southern  mountain  plateau 
formed  the  colony  of  Cochln-Chlna.  which 
voted  for  representatives  In  the  French  par- 
liament. The  colonial  electoral  process  was 
then  about  as  badly  twisted  as  In  the  Amer- 
ican Deep  South  before  the  1965  Civil  Rights 
Act,  with  the  result  that  only  about  6,000  na- 
tive Vietnamese  participated  In  the  elecUon 
of  a  senator  and  a  deputy.  At  the  local  level, 
however,  the  Vietnamese  soon  found  out  that 
a  strong  voice  In  the  Saigon  city  council  was 
an  extremely  effective  way  of  getting  a  pub- 
lic hearing  for  the  disfranchised  colonials. 

Officials  In  Saigon  would  do  weU  to  read 
again  the  ^est  American  account  of  that 
stormy  period,  written  by  Milton  I.  Sacks  In 
Frank  Trager's  Communism  In  Southeast 
^isla.  To  the  amazement  of  the  colonial  ad- 
ministration, Saigon  left-wing  elements  as 
well  as  bourgeois  nationalists  coalesced  In 
1933  to  put  up  an  eight-man  slate  running  as 
Llste  Ouvlere  (Workers  Slate).  For  the  first 
time,  the  Vietnamese  "Uncle  Toms"  on  the 
city  council  were  faced  with  concrete  demo- 
cratic demands,  from  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  strike,  to  lighter  taxes  and  better  hous- 
ing. Two  of  the  slate's  members  were  elected 
by  the  lower  middle-class  voters  who  came 
out  en  masse  for  the  first  time.  One  of  them, 
30  years  later,  would  be  North  Vietnam's  min- 
ister of  labor.  By  the  time  the  next  muni- 
cipal ele<;tlonB  came  around  In  1936,  the  left 
coalition  (one  of  the  few  In  the  world  at  the 
time  where  Trotskylsts  and  Stalinists  would 
still  cooperKts  with  each  other  and  with  the 
Nationalists),  gained  a  little  further  ground. 
Four  of  Its  members  wore  seated. 

Cochln-Chlna's  last  pre-World  War  n  elec- 
tions for  the  colonial  council — the  assembly 
which  voted  the  budget  for  the  whole  colony 
and  which,  in  the  guise  of  discussing  budg- 
etary matters,  could  handily  embarrass 
many  a  colonial  governor — were  held  on  April 
30.  1939.  Thr««  Trotskylsts  were  elected  to 
It  with  80-percent  majorities  over  French- 
supported  candidates  or  competing  StaUn- 


Ists.  Nevw  again  would  Saigon  hear  such 
widely  oonflietlng  opinions  confront  «ach 
other  in  public  debate,  but  many  South  Viet- 
namese are  old  enough  to  remember. 

The  destruction  of  the  French  colonial  re- 
gime by  the  Japanese  brought  with  u  tht 
creation  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  a  "Democratic  H«. 
public  of  Vietnam"  In  September  iHt 
Within  a  year,  Ho's  regime  organized  elec- 
tions for  a  legislative  assembly  whose  flnt 
job  would  be  to  write  a  constitution.  The 
elections,  which  took  place  in  January.  iB4a 
throughout  the  whole  country,  from  North 
to  South  and  clandestinely  even  m  those 
areas  where  returned  French  garrisons  for- 
bade  them,  were  greeted  with  genuine  en- 
thusiasm. Of  course,  they  were  slanted  to 
favor  of  the  ruling  Viet  Mlnh  alliance,  but 
two  hard  facts  must  be  remembered:  In  the 
North  they  took  place  In  the  presence  of 
Chinese  Nationalist  occupation  troops,  and 
In  the  South  In  the  presence  of  British  and 
French  garrisons.  An  American  *rlter  who 
observed  Vietnamese  affairs  very  closely  at 
the  time,  Dr.  Ellen  J.  Hammer,  correctly  ob- 
served that  even  by  "the  strictest  of  West- 
em  standards,  a  few  more  conserratlvea 
might  have  been  chosen,"  but  that  the  overall 
results  wotild  still  have  heavily  favored  Ho. 
And  a  highly-respected  French  observer  who 
then  was  a  young  officer  right  on  the  spot, 
Philippe  DevUlers,  noted  later  that,  consld- 
ertng  the  times,  the  1946  elections  clearly  re- 
fiected  the  realities  of  Vietnam.  The  1M« 
Vietnamese  elections  were  "on  a  national 
basis  and  a  national  question." 

But  It  was  again  the  turn  of  the  French 
to  default  on  their  promises.  A  preliminary 
accord,  signed  between  France  and  Vietnam 
on  March  6.  1946,  provided  for  an  eventusl 
settlement  of  the  reattachment  of  Cochln- 
Chlna  to  Vietnam  by  mutual  negotlatlona; 
and  an  attempt  by  the  runaway  colonial*  to 
set  up  an  "Autonomous  Cochln-Chlna  Re- 
public" contributed  much  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Indochina  War.  When  the  French  final- 
ly recognized  the  Inevitable  and  decided  to 
grant  Cochln-Chlna  the  right  of  free  choice— 
they  made  the  decision  three  years  later,  and 
In  favor  of  the  unpopular  Bao-Dal  regime— 
but  the  reelected  Territorial  Assembly  of 
Cochln-China  voted,  on  April  23.  1949,  In  the 
midst  of  the  Indochina  War,  to  Join  a  unified 
Vietnam  I  The  vote:  66  for  reunlflcaUon.  « 
against,  and  2  absentlons.  On  May  21,  1949, 
the  French  National  Assembly  In  turn  trane- 
ferred  the  colony  to  the  State  of  Vietnam 
Again,  Vietnamese  (and  South  Vietnamese  at 
that)  bad  made  a  key  political  choice  at  the 
ballot  box — and  It  again  had  been  for  re- 
unification. 

In  1953.  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  elect 
In  the  non-Vlet  Mlnh  zones,  a  first  tier  ol 
municipal  councils  and  village  oounclla.  to 
be  topped  off  by  elected  provincial  councils 
which.  In  turn,  would  elect  a  representaUve 
assembly.  The  French  knew  that  the  elec- 
tions would  go  against  them,  but  finally  felt 
that  an  antl-Prench  but  palpably  honeet 
election  would  help  their  cause  more  thsn 
yet  another  phony  operation.  However,  po- 
litical rivalries  among  the  non-ConununUt 
Vietnamese  finally  had  the  same  result.  In 
the  North  Vietnamese  Red  River  deiu,  the 
right-wing  governor's  Dal-Vlet  (Great  Viet- 
nam) Party  managed  to  have  only  687  out  of 
5,861  villages  declared  as  "secure"  enoufb 
for  voting,  which  Immediately  raised  a  etonn 
of  protest  and  resulted  In  a  revision  of  the 
village  lists.  The  same  problem  Is  likely  to 
arise  In  any  future  election  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  elections  nonetheless  took  place, 
were  predictably  anti-French  and  In  peren- 
nially radlcal-nUnded  Saigon  (doesn't  any- 
body realize  by  now  that  Saigon  Is  nullcsl- 
mlnded?)  the  Taxi  Drivers  Union  got  » 
TroUkylst  elected  to  the  city  councU.  Tb* 
provincial  council  elections  took  place  also 
and  brought  forth  some  strong  regional 
leaders:    Catholic   bishops   from   the  North, 
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Cao-Dal  Buddhist  leaders  from  the  South, 

etc. 

And  in  October,  1953  Bao-Dals  regime, 
Frerich-domlnated  though  It  was  held,  had  to 
face  up  to  yet  another  crucial  decision:  a 
tfeaty  with  Prance  which  would  seal  Viet- 
nam's membership  In  the  French  common- 
wealth structure.  Bao-Dal  convened  a  con- 
gress In  Saigon  of  Vietnamese  politicians 
and  spiritual  leaders  as  a  substitute  legis- 
lature. The  congress  Included  open  neu- 
tralLsts  who  advocated  an  end  to  the  fighting 
and  United  Nations  supervision  of  national 
electloixs.  The  chief  advocates  of  that  line 
then  were  not  the  Buddhists,  but  the  left- 
wing  Catholic  groups  around  Ngo  Dlnh  Nbu. 
Predictably  enough,  the  congress,  on  October 
16.  1953,  voted  against  Vietnamese  member- 
ship In  the  French  Union.  Again.  Vietnam- 
ese had  made  an  Important  political  choice 
in  the  midst  of  a  war,  and  one  that  went 
against  the  desires  of  their  own  government 
and  the  expectations  of  Its  major  foreign 
ally.  France. 

With  the  end  of  the  fighting  at  Geneva 
m  July.  1954.  two  separate  Veltnaniese  states 
emereed  with  their  own  political  Institutions. 
In  North  Vietnam,  Ho's  republic  now  be- 
came a  full-fledged  "people's  democracy." 
The  1946  parliament  had,  over  the  war  years. 
sarunk  from  over  400  members  to  about  220 
It  had  met  only  once  during  the  Indochina 
War--ln  December,  1953 — to  approve  the  new 
land  reform  program,  but  Its  "standing  com- 
mittee." like  the  Supreme  Soviet,  continued 
the  appearance  of  legislative  control.  The 
legislative  elections  In  the  North,  held  In 
1960  and  1965,  returned  predictably  99-per- 
cent Communist  legislatures,  but  here  again, 
toUl  silence  has  not  yet  set  In.  at  least  In 
such  technical  fields  as  budgeting  and  the 
allocation  of  resources.  And  in  Hanoi,  a  few 
stubborn  Socialists  and  Democratic  Party 
members  keep  on  voting  their  own  ticket  and 
electing  one  or  two  members  to  the  Hanoi 
parliament. 

A   BUBBKR-STAMP  LEGlSLATtTRK 

In  the  South,  the  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  regime 
also  tried  Its  hand  at  elections.  On  October 
23,  1955.  a  plebiscite  dethroned  ex-emperor 
Bao-Dal  aud  made  South  Vietnam  a  repub- 
lic with  Diem  Its  first  president  Donald  Lan- 
caster, then  a  British  Embassy  official  In  Sai- 
gon, stjited  later  In  his  excellent  The  Eman- 
cipation of  French  Indochina  that  the  elec- 
tions were  run  with  "cynical  disregard  for 
decency  and  democratic  principles";  and 
Life,  in  an  otherw^lse  wholly  laudatory  ar- 
ticle on  Diem,  remarked  Innocently  on  May 
13.  1957  that  Dlem's  American  advisers  had 
told  him  that  a  60-percent  "success"  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient,  "but  Diem  In- 
sisted on  98  percent."  In  fact.  In  Saigon 
Diem  got  605,025  votes  for  a  total  of  450.000 
registered  voters.  The  South  Vietnamese 
legislature  elected  In  March.  1956  was.  of 
course,  as  much  a  rubber  stamp  as  Its  North 
Vietnamese  counterpart.  By  1959.  the  re- 
gime shed  all  Its  pretenses:  it  had  dissolved 
elected  village  government  In  1956  (thus  ex- 
posing the  appointed  unpopular  village  chiefs 
to  Immediate  guerrilla  reprisals)  and  even 
Catholic  candidates  running  without  the  re- 
gime's approval  were  the  object  of  hounding 
and  harassment.  When  one  lone  American- 
trained  loyal  opposition  candidate  was  finally 
elected  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  5,000  gov- 
wnment  troops  were  trucked  Into  his  dis- 
trict to  vote,  he  was  finally  barred  from  tak- 
ing his  seat  on  charges  of  vote  fraud. 

But  again  the  Vietnamese  showed  that 
they  had  understood  the  election  mechanism 
better  than  they  had  been  given  credit  for. 
In  1961,  Diem  again  ran  for  the  presidency 
In  the  face  of  token  opposition  by  two  put-up 
candidates,  one  of  whom  was  a  falth-healer 
and  the  other  a  business  associate  of  Dlem's 
brother.  By  his  own  reckoning.  Diem  lost 
one  million  votes  since  1955  (although  Viet- 
nam had  gained  two  million  people  In  the 
meantime):  and  In  Saigon,  where  the  foreign 


press  watched  some  of  the  polls,  he  got  354,- 
000  votes  out  of  a  total  of  732,000,  or  48  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

As  the  whole  dynastic  house  of  cards  was 
collapsing  under  tlie  Impact  of  the  awakened 
Buddhist  masses,  the  Diem  regime  In  Octo- 
ber, 1963  once  more  went  to  the  polls  to 
"elect"  a  legislature.  With  one-half  of  South 
Vietnam  under  guerrilla  control,  the  regime 
simply  Invented  election  statistics  6.8  mil- 
lion voters  allegedly  registered  for  voting  and 
92  percent  allegedly  voted.  The  123  "elected" 
legislators  were  a  perfect  cross-cut  of  the 
oligarchy  which  has  never  ceased  to  run 
things  in  South  Vietnam:  31  "civil  servants 
on  leave,"  19  lawyers,  17  teachers  and  profes- 
sors, 15  landowners,  14  "businessmen  and 
farmers"  (!j,  8  doctors,  etc.  There  was  not 
one  factory  worker,  rubber  plantation  tapper, 
Buddhist  leader  or  labor  union  official  in  the 
lot.  The  Diem  regime  misunderstood  its 
people  to  the  last. 

The  one  thus  far  civilian-dominated  re- 
gime since  the  November,  1963  coup  promul- 
gated a  Provisional  Charter  which  provided 
for  a  measure  of  civil  rights,  but  whose  Arti- 
cle 5  stated  that  "freedom  of  speech  may 
not  be  abused  ...  to  make  propaganda  for 
Commiuilsm  and  neutralism."  And  that 
wasn't  Idle  talk:  four  respectable  non-Com- 
munist Vietnamese  who  had  spoken  of  a 
neutralist  Vietnamese  solution  in  terms 
which  President  Johnson  would  not  have 
disavowed,  found  themselves  expelled  across 
the  17th  parallel  to  North  Vietnam,  after 
several  worse  fates  had  been  initially  con- 
templated for  them.  Yet,  on  May  30,  1965. 
municipal  elections  again  were  held  through- 
out South  Vietnam.  Of  9-mllllon  voters 
termed  "eligible,"  4.5  million  actually  were 
said  to  have  registered  for  voting,  and  of 
those,  73  percent  voted.  Liberation  Front 
Interference  was  minimal,  but  the  effect  of 
the  war  was  clearly  visible  by  the  fact  that 
that  there  were,  for  example  in  the  Ilird 
Army  Corps  area,  which  surrounds  Saigon, 
only  144  candidates  for  87  posts,  t.e,  many 
■posts  went  uncontested.  Many  of  the  local 
and  provincial  councils  were  never  tostalled 
as  the  new  military  regime  of  Genera*  Thieu 
and  Ky,  which  came  to  power  on  June  12, 
1S65.  begun  a  new  round  of  administrative 
changes,  abolished  the  Provisional  Charter  of 
1964  to  replace  It  with  a  brief  "Convention" 
on  June  19.  which  does  not  even  mention 
rights  of  citizens;  and  set  about  ruling  the 
country  without  benefit  of  popular  advice. 
The  Illusion  that  this  could  continue  ad 
infinitum  without  challenge  (and  it  was  an 
Illusion  which  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary were  not  alone  In  holding)  was  rudely 
shattered  somewhere  between  Honolulu  and 
Danang,  a  few  weeks  ago.  And  once  more — 
for  a  twelfth  time,  by  actual  count — the 
poor,  war-weary,  harassed  South  Vietnamese 
people  are  being  asked  to  settle  their  own 
fate  via  the  ballot  box.  Providing,  of  course, 
that  they  vote  exactly  as  they  are  expected 
to. 

THE     REAL     ISST7X 

But  there,  precisely,  lies  the  problem.  The 
South  Vietnamese  no  longer  even  know  what 
Is  expected  of  them;  or,  rather,  ttho  expects 
what  from  them.  If  they  were  to  believe 
voices  heard  In  Washington,  nothing  would 
please  anyone  more  than  If  the  good  South 
Vietnamese  would  vote  themselves  a  govern- 
ment which  would  ask  for  an  end  to  the 
war;  call  for  direct  talks  with  the  Viet  Cong: 
and  request  a  gradual  departure  of  Ameri- 
can troops  to  be  replaced  (optlnaally)  with 
the  Southeast  Asian  equivalent  of  an  Inter- 
American  Peace  Force;  or  (minimally)  would 
at  least  keep  the  "Yankee  Go  Home!"  signs 
off  the  walls  until  the  last  GI  has  reem- 
barked 

That  program  might  sound  terribly  tempt- 
ing to  Americans — and  not  only  of  the  "dove" 
variety — but  it  happens  to  be  against  the 
law  In  Vietnam.     For  there  Is  Decree   Law 


No  004/66  of  May  17.  1985.  on  the  books, 
which  makes  a  crime,  punishable  by  jail  from 
one  to  five  years  (more  In  some  specific  cases) 
of  "  .  .  .  All  moves  which  weaken  the  national 
anti-Communist  effort  and  are  harmful  to 
the  anti-Communist  struggle  of  the  people 
and  the  armed  forces.  All  plots  and  actions 
under  the  false  name  of  peace  and  neu- 
trality. .  . 

By  that  definition,  the  State  Department's 
14-PoInt  program  of  January.  1966  would  fall 
within  the  definltlcn  of  such  a  "plot"  And 
what  the  late  of  a  "peace  and  neutrality" 
candidate  would  be  under  such  circum- 
stances is  hardly  open  to  question.  Yet.  there 
Is  no  evidence  thus  far  that  It  Is  being  clearly 
understood  that  this  election.  Uke  the  demo- 
cratic system  In  the  American  Deep  South, 
will  entirely  hinge  on  the  electoral  process. 
Ftor  it  IS  the  latter  whtCh  will  control  whether 
the  real  Issue — the  question  of  war  and  peace 
in  Vietnam — will  be  something  on  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  at  long  last  be  able  to 
express  themselves  or  not. 

Let  there  be  absolutely  no  mistake  on  this. 
The  great  definitions  of  who  can  vote,  what 
Issues  can  actually  be  discussed  In  the  elec- 
toral campaign:  which  parties  can  or  cannot 
run;  whether  the  competing  candidates  will 
or  will  not  get  radio  time  on  the  entirely 
government-controlled  broadcasting  system; 
whether  or  not  they  will  obtain  travel  space 
on  government  aircraft  ifor  the  woefully 
Inadequate  "Air  Vietnam"  Is  booked  months 
ahead  and  In  most  places  one  can  no  longer 
engage  In  surface  travel  i — all  these  very  sim- 
ple nuts-anu-bolus  requirement*  of  the'  basic 
democratic  process  must  be  present  in  Viet- 
nam If  the  promised  election  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention  is  going  to  be  more  than 
yet  another  sham  foisted  on  a  war-weary 
people  and  an  uninformed  and  unsuspecting 
foreign  audience. 

And  those  optimists  who  already  see  peace- 
vla-the-brtUot-box  around  the  corner  In 
South  Vietnam,  along  with  an  honorable 
disengagement  lor  the  United  States,  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  the  contemplated 
elecUoas  would  (or  could)  be  limited  to  the 
election  of  a  constitution-icrTting  t>ody.  The 
regime  then  In  existence  could  well  deny  that 
body  legislative  powers,  let  alone  an  "ndvlse- 
and-consent"  function  In  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  In  subsequent  elections,  a  real  legis- 
lature would  have  to  emerge  which,  in  turn, 
would  form  the  new  government  That 
process  takes  time  and  tranquillity  under  the 
best  of  circumstances  In  South  Vietnam, 
both  Items  are  excessively  scarce.  It  would 
be  a  miracle  If  It  took  less  than  a  year  to  run 
Its  course  If  everyone  were  hell-bent  to  make 
It  work.  Yet  last  week  General  Ky  already 
had  warned  that  the  Aus-ust  15  election  dead- 
line would  have  to  be  pushed  back  to  October. 
Or  later,  perhaps.  Preferably  alter  victory. 
In  a  way,  perhaps  General  Ky  la  logical. 
What  Is  the  f)olnt  of  going  through  this 
whole  elaborate  ceremonial  as  long  as  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  Liberation 
Front — the  Viet  Cong — has  not  been  solved' 
The  Pentagon  Itself  estimates  the  adversary 
at  80  percent  Sour^i  Vietnamese.  The  VC 
may  simply  Ignore  the  whole  thing,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past,  and  go  on  fighting 
while  we  breathlessly  admire  the  South  Viet- 
namese as  they  go  for  the  eeventh  time 
through  an  election  process  which  allegedly 
"never  happened  In  their  whole  history," 

And  while  we  engage  In  yet  another  round 
of  self-congratulations  on  how  smoothly  the 
Viet.namcse  learned  the  rudiments  of  West- 
ern electioneering  which  they  allegedly  had 
never  seen  before  iwho  advised  them  on  the 
1955-1965  elections''),  the  grim  little  people 
in  the  thick  Jungles  of  "Zone  C"  and  their 
mentors  In  Hanoi  may  well  be  in  the  process 
of  preparing  South  Vietnam's  twelfth  elec- 
tion— one  which  will  no  longer  be  ours  to  In- 
spire or  to  guide,  and  which  will  foreclose 
the  future  of  all  of  Vietnam  for  a  long  time. 
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TAPPINO  THE  GREAT  RESERVOIR 
OP  YOUTH 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  eventa 
of  the  past  few  years,  and  all  Intelligent 
projections  into  the  future,  clearly 
demonstrate  that  food  production  to 
meet  Increasing  needs  of  population 
growth  Is  a  problem  which  promises  to 
tax  the  Ingenuity  of  mankind  as  efforts 
are  made  to  feed  and  clothe  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

One  aspect  of  this  problon  concerns 
the  human  resources  we  can  utilize  In 
this  critical  struggle  to  achieve  full  pro- 
ductivity of  the  land,  both  here  at  home 
and  in  other  nations. 

Where  do  we  find  the  talent,  the  peo- 
ple, who  can  best  put  into  motion  the 
significant  efforts  required  to  not  only 
achieve  Increased  production  from  our 
own  land  resources  but  to  aid  those  in 
other  lands  In  utilizing  their  own  nat- 
ural resources  for  food  production? 

Mr.  President,  Duane  C.  Acker,  dean 
of  the  South  Dakota  State  University 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Biological 
Sciences  and  director  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  station,  adSresses  himself  to 
this  question  in  an  article  which  he  wrote 
for  the  May-June  1966,  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion. 

His  answer  Is  that  we  go  back  to  the 
land,  the  source  of  our  foods  and  fiber, 
for  It  is  there  we  also  have  the  great 
human  resource,  the  people.  Dean 
Acker's  suggestion  can  be  summed  up 
in  this  one  recommendation  to  soil  con- 
servation technicians — and  to  any  other 
individual  who  serves  in  the  complex 
that  is  today's  agri-business  Industry — 
when  he  says: 

You  have  taught  farmers  to  conserve  now 
for  future  Increased  production.  You  can 
teach  them  the  same  regarding  their  chil- 
dren. The  youth  might  be  productive  at 
a  low  level  earlier,  If  they  did  not  go  to  col- 
lege, but  their  full  potential  Is  needed. 
Higher  education  wUl  increase  their  poten- 
tial and  thus  decrease  hunger. 

Mr.  President.  Dean  /cker's  g\iest  edi- 
torial for  the  journal  is  not  an  "off  the 
top  of  the  head"  Idea,  it  Is  a  thoughtful 
recommendation  developed  from  his  own 
extensive  experience  of  working  both 
with  farmers  and  with  Institutions  which 
are  dedicated  to  making  the  most  of  our 
human  resources  by  developing  their 
talents  and  opening  young  minds  to  new 
paths  of  Inquiry  and  study. 

I  request  permission  to  include  his  edi- 
torial in  the  RicoRD  and  heartily  recom- 
mend his  suggestions  as  an  avenue 
worthy  of  pursuit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows- 

AGRICtTXTtrUE'S    YOCTHPOWER    CRISIS 

When  you  have  an  Idea  that  needs  to  be 
"shot  at."  you  hesitate  to  express  It.  When 
Al  Bull  Invited  such  ideas  in  the  January- 
February  1965  JoumnAL  or  Soil,  and  Watcb 
CONSxmvATioN.  I  was  thlnltlng  about  con- 
servation and  development  of  rural  youth: 
however,  It  was  Lauren  K.  Soth's  quoting 
Webster's  Dicti43nary  in  the  Jouenal's  Con- 
servation Viewpoint  feature  four  months 
later  that  seAmed  to  justify  submitting  the 
IdM. 


Soth,  quoting  Webster,  said,  "Ck>ns«rva- 
tlon  may  be  the  planned  use  and  renewal  of 
renewable  resources  so  as  to  maintain  a  de- 
sired level  of  supply  of  a  product."  (Italic 
added  by  me.) 

I  am  strongly  committed  by  both  logic  and 
emotion  to  conserving  soil,  water,  and  other 
natural  resources,  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
we've  done  more  to  conserve  soli  and  water 
than  we  have  to  conserve  boys  and  girls — 
using  the  above  definition  of  conservation. 

We  do  not  have  the  desired  level  of  trained 
youth  needed  In  our  attempts  to  feed  the 
world.  We  shall  need  a  greatly  ezp>anded 
supply  of  that  product  (trained  youth)  In 
the  Immediate  future.  Two  billion  of  the 
earth's  3  billion  jjersons  now  are  hungry 
or  starving.  With  projected  population  In- 
creases and  projected  food  production,  5  bU- 
Uon  of  the  6  billion  persons  expected  by 
2,000  (that's  only  35  years  away)  will  be 
hungry  or  starving. 

Nations  with  plentiful  food  supplies  cau- 
not  continue  to  dominate  the  world  as  their 
populations  become  a  smaller  and  smaller 
percentage  of  the  total. 

While  efforts  to  check  population  Increases 
are  made,  greater  efforts  will  be  made  to  feed 
the  hungry.  If  that  Is  true,  and  I  think  It  Is, 
then  persons  trained  In  food  production  will 
be  needed  all  over  the  earth's  land  surface — 
and  quite  p>oeslbly  much  of  the  sea — In 
civilization's  effort  to  feed  Itself  and  to  pre- 
vent destroying  Itself. 

Throughout  rural  America  Is  a  great  reser- 
voir of  youth  who  should  be  developed  to 
help  supply  the  needed  food  production 
know-how.  It  will  take  all  of  the  rural  youth 
who  are  Interested  In  food  production,  plus 
many  of  their  city  cousins,  to  do  the  job. 

Many  readers  of  tais  Journal  work  In  niral 
areas  where  the  smallest  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  go  to  college.  While  doing 
your  Jobs  of  conserving  soil,  water  and  other 
natural  resources,  you  might  do  an  even 
more  Important  Job  by  conserving  boys  and 
girls,  by  explaining  challenges  In  food  pro- 
duction almost  sure  to  confront  them,  and 
by  urging  them  to  go  to  college  to  get  the 
training  necessary  to  do  their  part. 

You  won't  have  data  to  support  the  Idea 
of  conserving  and  developing  youth  to  help 
civilization  feed  Itself,  but  you  have  the  ex- 
perience necessary  to  communicate  the  idea. 
Communicating  an  Idea  Is  the  way  to  give  It 
life. 

You  have  taught  farmers  to  conserve  now 
for  future  Increased  production.  You  can 
teach  them  the  same  regarding  their  chil- 
dren. The  youth  might  be  productive  at  a 
low  level  earlier,  if  they  did  not  go  to  col- 
lege, but  their  full  potential  Is  needed.  High- 
er education  will  Increase  their  potential  and 
thus  decrease  hunger. 

The  primary  reason  fewer  rural  than  urban 
youth  go  to  college  Is  lack  of  funds.  You 
already  have  taught  farmers  that  the  gov- 
ernment helps  In  conserving  soil,  water,  and 
other  natural  resources.  The  new  educa- 
tional programs  provide  similar  help  to  con- 
serve and  develop  our  youth.  I  hope  you 
learn  about  scholarships.  loans,  and  other 
government  programs  that  will  help  produce 
the  desired  levels  of  trained  youth — and  tell 
the  youth  and  their  parental 

You  already  have  taught  farmers  that, 
when  necessary,  they  should  borrow  money 
to  buy  fertUlBers  to  get  the  full  potential 
from  their  land.  To  develop  talents  of  their 
sons  and  daught«ra  it  may  be  necessary  to 
borrow  money  to  send  them  to  college.    » 

Persuading  a  youth  to  attend  college  may 
spread  your  Influence  to  other  countrte*.  Al- 
most any  youth  now  being  trained,  barring 
the  holocaust  of  war.  la  almost  certain  to 
have  opportunltlea  to  work  abroad,  where 
he  can  spread  conservation  and  management. 
Dr.  O.  W.  Btdwell,  a  memb«r  of  our  staff 
and  of  your  editorial  board,  says  an  Invest- 
ment In  a  college  education  Is  as  important 
an    Investment   In   the   conservation   of   re- 


sources as  an  Investment  in  terraces  and 
waterways,  or  as  an  Investment  In  fertiliser 
herbicides,  and  insecticides  for  increased 
yields. 

The  B\irplU8  of  crops  In  America  has  given 
us  a  narrow  view  of  the  world  food  and 
{population  picture.  Now  moat  knowledge- 
able people  recognize  that  helping  underde- 
veloped countries  feed  their  people  may  do 
more  to  preserve  civilization  than  any  other 
factor  now  known.  To  do  it  the  land-grant 
coUeges  will  need  literally  thousands  of 
youth  to  train  for  the  Job. 

You.  the  conservationist,  can  help  in  this 
conaervatlon  job.  Encourage  capable  youth 
to  attend  their  land-grant  coUeges  to  pre- 
pare to  help  In  the  almost  Insurmountable 
food  production  Job  Immediately  ahead  at 
us. 

DvAjn  C.  AcKxa. 


EQUITY  FOR  FARMERS 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
repeatedly  grateful  for  the  existence  of 
WashlTigton's  great  daily  newspaper,  the 
Washington  Post. 

The  paper  has  many  fine  attributes 
which  cause  me  to  read  it  regularly- 
discerning  news  coverage,  excellent  In- 
terpretative articles,  provocative  col- 
umns, and  thoughtful  editorials — but  It 
ranks  er,pecially  high  in  my  estimation 
for  its  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
agricultural  income,  which  is  rare  with 
urban  publications. 

The  Post  on  Thursday  carried  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  food  prices,  and  the 
farmers'  right  to  an  equitable  return.  I 
believe  thoughtful  urban  residents  will 
agree  with  its  conclusion  that  "we  cannot 
safely  put  the  burden  of  holding  down 
urban  costs  on  underpaid  rural  workers." 

The  truth  of  this  is  illustrated  by  the 
dairy  situation  today. 

Milk  production  in  May  was  499  mil- 
lion pounds,  or  4.1  percent  below  May  of 
last  year  and  nearly  650  million  pounds 
below  the  1960-64  average  production 
during  the  month.  Milk  production  m 
the  first  5  months  of  this  year  was  off  2.6 
billion  pounds.  It  may  help  understand 
that  large  figure  to  recall  the  old  rule  of 
thumb  that  "a  pint  is  a  pound."  Dairy 
herds  have  been  liquidated  by  the  thou- 
sands, and  are  still  being  liquidated. 
Unless  the  rewards  for  dairying  are  In- 
creased and  increased  very  soon,  we  can 
have  a  very  critical  milk  supply  situa- 
tion in  this  Nation — a  shortage  that  will 
send  dairy  product  prices  skyrocketing. 

The  Post  Is  entirely  correct  in  its  con- 
clusion that  we  carmot  safely  make 
farmers  carry  the  burden  of  low  urban 
costs.  It  will  inevitably  result  in  under- 
production and  spiraling  inflation  of 
prices. 

Thoughtful  producers  do  not  want 
boom  and  bust  price  cycles. 

Panic  prices  for  dsUry  products  can  be 
harmful  to  the  long-term  welfare  of 
dairying  by  driving  customers  to  substi- 
tutes. 

The  long-term  welfare  of  both  con- 
sumers and  producers  is  an  equitable 
price  level.  Consumers  carmot  safely  ex- 
pect to  compensate  producers  less,  and 
producers  know  that  they  cannot  safely 
ask  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  splendid  Washington 
Post  editorial  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record', 

as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  22,  1966) 
Food   Prices 

No  doubt  the  Government  and  the  con- 
juining  public  will  be  much  pleased  by  the 
fact  that  food  prices  In  May  fell  by  0.6  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  rise  In  Uvhig  costs  gen- 
erally seems  to  have  stabilized  IJi  a  gratifying 
way.    And  that  surely  is  good  Jlhlng. 

The  tendency  to  make  agriculture  the  goat 
for  rises  In  living  costs  has  been  deplorable, 
however,  and  the  consuming  public  must  not 
be  allowed  to  have  the  notion  that  It  can 
justly  count  on  the  depression  of  agriculture 
to  keep  urban  living  prices  low.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  spending  a  smaller  p>ercentage 
of  income  on  foodstuffs  than  ever  before 
And.  m  future,  they  probably  are  going  to 
have  to  spend  more  for  food  If  rural  America 
]t  not  to  be  discriminated  against  and  de- 
prived of  a  fair  share  of  the  rising  prosperity 
and  affluence  claimed  by  the  rest  of  our 
iociety. 

The  economic  rewards  of  those  engaged 
in  rnan.-xgement  and  labor  In  rural  America, 
and  the  social  and  cultural  advantages  avail- 
able to  both,  must  be  made  commensurate 
nth  the  rewards  of  urban  workers  and  man- 
agers If  we  do  not  have  In  the  future  more 
Bucre.'iS  In  equalizing  these  rewards  than  we 
have  had  In  the  past,  the  population  distri- 
bution Is  going  to  become  even  more  unbal- 
anced and  the  problems  of  the  great  cities 
more  unmanageable.  And  If  this  Is  to  be 
prevented,  those  who  grow  the  food  and  fiber 
of  this  country,  and  thoee  who  live  in  the 
small  rural  communities  that  serve  them,  are 
going  to  have  to  be  better  paid.  If  that  pay 
does  not  come  through  the  market  place.  It 
is  going  to  have  to  come  through  public  rev- 
enue We  cannot  safely  put  the  burden  of 
holding  down  urban  costs  on  underpaid  rural 
workers. 


INTER\TEW  BY  FRENCH  FOREIGN 
MINISTER  M.  COUVE  de  MUR- 
VTLLE  TO  CANADIAN  BROAD- 
CA.'^TINO  CORP.  AND  ADDRESS 
BY  CHARLES  LUCET.  FRENCH  AM- 
BASSADOR TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  23.  at  my  request,  there  was  printed 
\n  the  Record  the  address  of  His  Excel- 
lency Charles  Lucet.  French  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  at  a  luncheon  of 
the  National  Press  Club  on  June  15.  I 
had  also  asked  tmanimous  consent  that 
the  interview  given  by  the  French  For- 
eign Minister,  M.  Couve  de  Mur\-ille.  to 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
on  June  5,  1966,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Ambassador  Lucet's  address  was 
printed,  but  the  French  Foreign  Minis- 
ter's Interview  was  not.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  interview  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNTERVirW    OlVXN    BY    M.    CODVE    DX   MUEVniE, 

Peench  Minister  of  Foreign  Ajtaihs,  to 

TRs    Canadian     BaoADCAsriNo     Corp.     on 

JtTNB  5.  1966 

Question:  Mr.  Minister,  Prance  has  chosen 
to  withdraw  from  the  practical  organization 
of  NATO  while  continuing  as  a  member  of 
tbe  Atlantic  Alliance.  Isn't  French  mem- 
bership without  responsibility  rather  an 
empty  gesture? 

Answer.  I  would  like  to  say  first  of  all 
ttat  to  be  a  memt>er  of  an  alliance  and  to 


be  a  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of 
1949  is  not  an  empty  gesture.  We  do  not 
consider  that  commitments  that  we  adhere 
to,  that  have  been  ratified  by  our  Parliament 
and  that  are  very  much  In  force  Is  something 
which  has  no  significance.  I  think,  too,  for 
us  to  say  that  we  continue  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Alliance,  and  that  we  will  probably 
continue  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  Is 
something  that  Is  very  Important  from  every 
point  of  view. 

Question :  But.  In  practical  terms,  what  will 
French  collaboration  consist  of? 

Answer:  Well,  FYench  collaboration  wUl 
consist  of  first  of  all  being  a  signatory  tc 
the  Treaty  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  to  be 
committed  by  what  i.s  said  In  that  Treaty, 
and  what  Is  said  In  that  Treaty  Is  that  If  any- 
thing happens  against  the  territory  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Alliance,  all  the  mem- 
bers are  committed  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion and  see  what  can  be  done  to  help  the 
member  that  U  attacked,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  Is  very  important. 

Question:  Isn't  General  de  Gaulle's  policy 
dangerously  Isolating  France  from  its  major 
allies,  the  US.,  Britain  and  Germany? 

Answer:  I  don't  think  so.  What  we  are 
doing  Is  to  draw  the  consequences  from  the 
evolution  of  the  situation  In  the  world  since 
the  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed.  It  Is  never 
to  be  Isolated,  to  be  going  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  general  evolution  of  th6  world. 
Maybe  what  we  are  doing  is  a  surprise  for 
members  who  are  more  conservative,  but  I 
think  that  it  will  be  recognized  very  soon 
that  we  are  in  the  good  direction. 

Question:  Well,  NATO's  played  an  impor- 
tant unwritten  role  in  containing  Germany, 
while  giving  It  an  honorable  place  in  the 
Alliance.  Surely,  any  move  to  weaken  NATO 
threatens  to  encourage  a  revival  of  German 
nationalism? 

Answer:  I  would  not  like  to  put  this  In 
the  terms  that  you  are  using,  because  I  think 
it  isn't  very  friendly  for  our  German  allies. 
NATO  was  imagined  and  built  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  defense  against  the  threat  that  ex- 
isted in  1949  and  which  seemed  to  bo  very 
much  menacing  the  Western  countries,  that 
is.  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union.  At  that 
time  Germany  was  not  a  member  of  the  Al- 
liance. Germany  became  a  member  later 
when  some  of  our  allies,  the  Americans, 
British  wanted  a  rearmament  of  Germany  in 
order  for  that  country  to  join  in  the  common 
defense. 

Que.stion:  Isn't  there  a  danger  that 
Prance's  "go  it  alone  "  nationalism  might  be 
contagious,  that  Germany  might  want  to 
follow  the  same  path? 

Answer:  Well.  I  don't  know  very  well  what 
you  mean  by  nationalism.  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  not  something  very  pleasant.  We  do 
not  believe  thai  nationalism  is  what  char- 
acterizes French  policy.  We  want  to  be  in- 
dependent. We  want  to  have  our  policy, 
we  want  to  be  on  our  own  That  is  some- 
thing that  we  believe  is  respectable.  Na- 
tionalism 1.S  something  different,  at  least  in 
our  language  It  I.s  something  which  has  a 
touch  of  an  aggressiveness  and  which  means 
that  the  country  that  is  considered  as  na- 
tionalist has  ambitions  against  other  coun- 
tries. We  do  not  claim  anything  of  anybody 
We  have  no  territorial  ambitions.  We  have 
no  desire  for  hegemony  We  have  no  desire 
for  political  expansion.  We  want  to  be  In- 
dependent. We  want  to  be  at  home  in  our 
own  country,  that's  all. 

Question :  Will  France  make  any  move  to 
heal  the  NATO  crisis  at  the  ministerial  meet- 
ing in  Brussels' 

Answer:  We  have  no  desire  to  have  a  crisis 
In  NATO,  as  you  say.  We  have  no  desire  for 
t>ad  relations  to  be  developed  between  the 
member  countries.  We  think  it  Is  quite 
normal  that  each  of  the  member  countries, 
being  an  lndeF>endent  state,  having  Its  own 
p)Ollcy.  adapts  its  policy  to  the  circumstances 
and  to  what  it  deems  to  be  Its  national  Inter- 


ests as  long  as  that  doesn't  go  against  tits 
Interests  of  the  others,  which  we  believe  la 
what  we  are  doing,  so  we  are  quite  ready  in 
Brussels  to  diacoss  the  problems  that  have 
arisen,  in  a  very  friendly  way.  In  order  to 
t.'y  and  achieve  positive  decisions. 

Question:  Is  it  li-kely  that  Prance  will  al- 
low NATO  planes  to  continue  using  PYench 
airspace  In  return  for  PYance  continuing 
to  benefit  from  NATO  early  warning  system? 

Answer.  Well,  that  Is  a  technical  question 
that  Is  certainly  to  be  discussed.  We  are  al! 
for  cooperation  between  the  alllee.  We  do 
not  like  subordination,  but  we  axt  for  co- 
operation. What  you  mention  there  Is  a 
form  of  cooperation,  and  we  have  nothing 
against  it.  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  discuss 
that,  as  long  as  other  problems  are  solved 
and  as  long  as  nobody  wants  to  imix)se  on 
us  what  we  are  not  ready  to  accept. 

Question:  You  vrtll  be  accompanying  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  to  Russia  lat«r  this  month. 
What  does  France  hop>e  to  gain  by  this  visit? 

Answer:  I  would  not  put  the  question  that 
way.  once  again.  We  do  not  hope  to  gain 
something  by  that  visit  The  fact  which 
astonishes  many  people  in  this  world  at  pres- 
ent is  that  we  try  to  have  fi  policy.  We  try 
to  have  a  policy  in  Europe  as  regards,  In  par- 
ticular, relations  between  Western  Europe 
and  EJastern  Europe.  The  trip  that  General 
de  Gaulle  Is  going  to  -make  to  Mofcow  is  a 
part  of  that  policy.  It  is  a  normal  step  In 
the  development  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  and  we  are  not  gaining  anything  we  are 
trying  to  do  reasonable  things  in  the  direc- 
tion that  csn  lead  to  what  we  want  and  that 
is  a  peaceful  settlement  of  European  prob- 
lems. 

Question  How  seriously  does  FYance  hope 
to  realize  the  general  idea  of  a  united  Europe 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals? 

Answer  Well,  1  said  that  we  have  a  policy 
which  maybe  is  not  appreciated  because 
maybe  It  is  not  good  to  have  a  policy,  but  we 
believe  that  we  should  have  one  What  we 
say  Is  that  the  present  division  of  Europye,  the 
i^pn  curtain,  the  cold  war.  and  ail  that,  Is  not 
an  objective  of  our  policy,  IT  is  an  acci- 
dent, an  unfortunate  accident,  and  that  It 
shouldn't  last  forever.  And.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  things  are  changing  very  much,  they 
have  not  yet  come  to  the  point  that  we  can 
say  that  there  is  a  general  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion In  Europe,  but  all  the  same  the  direction 
Is  that  one.  and  that  means  that  we  should 
all  Of  us  In  Europe — in  the  West  and  In  the 
East — try  to  normalize  and  to  develop  rela- 
tions with  all  the  other  European  countries 
in  every  field,  the  economical,  cultural,  po- 
lltlcai,  and  so  on.  That  is  what  we  call  the 
"detente"  and  that  is  in  our  mind  the  only 
way  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  European 
problems,  and  when  we  say  we  want  Europe 
to  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals 
that's  what  it  means.  What  it  means  is  that 
there  are  good  relations  between  everybody 

Question  You  yourselt  have  mentioned 
the  need  for  a  break'.ip  of  the  Soviet  bloc'' 
.Surely  it  is  unlikely  that  Russia  will  allow 
this  process  to  go  too  far? 

Answer:  Well,  I  don't  know — you  see. 
everylKKly  when  he  spe.iks  seems  to  be 
against  bloc*,  cither  in  the  East  or  In  the 
West  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  often  said 
that  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  only  a  reply  to  the 
Wasiiington  Treaty  and  that  they  hope  that 
the  aloes — they  call  them  military  blocs,  we 
call  them  ideological  blocs,  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference — they  have  always  said  that 
these  blocs  should  disappear  In  due  Ume 
So  I  don't  see  why  anybody  could  say  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  In  our  policy  should 
run  counter  to  the  policy  of  either  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  United  States  or  should  run 
counter  to  the  interests  of  anybody.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  Is  a  good  thing  to  do 
A*>d  then,  moreover,  as  I  have  already  said, 
it  IS  in  the  trend  ot  history.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  blocj  are  disappearing.  If  you  take 
the  communist  bloc,  for  Instance,  who  can 
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pretend  that  there  Is  a  conununlst  bloc  now, 
with  the  rift  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China?     So  you  see.  everything  Is  changing 

Question  Whar  about  the  problem  of  Oer- 
man  reunification?  Will  that  be  dlscuM«<l 
In  Moscow? 

Answer:  Well  the  problem  of  German  re- 
unification Is  always  behind  any  problems 
of  the  discussions  of  Europe.  What  we 
think  Is.  I  would  say,  two  things.  One  U 
that  It  Is  an  essential  problem  of  Europe, 
and  as  long  as  it  is  not  settled  we  will  not 
have  found  a  stable  settlement  for  Europe. 
The  second  Is  that  this  problem  can  be 
solved  only  by  p>eaceful  means  and  that,  of 
course.  Implies  that  there  Is  an  agreement 
between  all  the  parties  concerned,  which 
means  between  countries  of  the  East  and  the 
countries  of  the  West,  and  that  Is  exactly 
why  be  believe  that  good  relations  should 
be  established  between  these  two  parts  of 
the  world. 

Question:  You  don't  see  a  role  for  the 
U.S.  here? 

Answer:  Well,  of  course,  the  U.S.  is  greatly 
Interested  In  the  German  problem.  Who 
could  Imagine  that  they  would  not  be  a 
part  of  the  final  solution? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  another 
fine  .speech  by  Ambassador  Lucet  to  the 
Paris  American  Club  In  New  York  on 
May  5.  1966,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Franck  Today 

(Address      delivered      by      His      Excellency. 

Charles  Lucet.  French  Ambassador  to  thei. 

United  States,  at  a  luncheon  of  the  P&rl# 

American  Club,  In  New  Toric,  on  May  6. 

1966) 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  the  guest  today 
of  the  Paris  American  Club  of  New  York. 
Those  are  pleasant  words  and  they  go  well 
together. 

I  have  been  told  that  your  half-Prench, 
half-American  organization  has  close  ties 
with  the  American  Club  of  Paris  and  that, 
under  your  au.'plces,  many  Americans  who 
once  lived  In  Prance  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  again  Thus  you  are  well-ac- 
quainted with  FYench  things,  you  have  a 
/  first-hand  knowledge  of  them.  I  know, 
therefore,  that  I  am  speaking  today  to  cm 
audience  of  experts. 

Last  November,  before  my  departure  for 
the  United  States  I  had  occasion  to  speak 
before  the  American  Club  In  Paris.  I  ex- 
pressed. In  all  sincerity,  my  delight  to  be 
returning  to  a  country  that  I  love  and  where 
I  have  already  lived  for  some  years.  I  also 
predicted — for  things  were  clear  even  then — 
that  everything  would  not  go  smoothly  and 
that,  by  spring,  problems  would  arise.  They 
have  arisen,  and  we  are  discussing  them. 
But.  at  the  same  time.  I  affirmed  the  sound- 
ness of  the  French-American  friendship. 
After  four  months  of  experience,  I  am  even 
more  assured  of  this  than  before  my  de- 
parture, and  I  will  tell  you  why.  But  first — 
to  remain  faithful  to  the  title  of  my  re- 
marks— let  us  see  how  Prance  appears  today 
to  her  people,  to  her  friends  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world 

The  first  striking  thing  l.s  that  Prance- 
after  years  of  uncertainty  and  vacillation 
during  which  she  seemed  somewhat  adrift — 
has  regained  her  stability.  I  am  speaking 
first,  of  course,  of  political  stabUity,  and 
yeeterday's  [>erpetual  ministerial  crises  are 
well  in  the  past  But  I  am  also  si>eaJctng 
of  economic  and  financial  stability,  and  that 
ia  what  I  would  like  to  stress  first  for  a  mo- 
ment. 
•vThe  main  task  that  the  French  leaders 
have  on  the  domeetlc  level  Is,  at  the  preont 
time,  to  combat  inflation  and  prevent  Its  re- 


turn. Because  of  two  wars,  colonial  cam- 
paigns, a  p>ollcy  of  facility  and  abusive  re- 
course to  protectionism,  Inflation  was  the 
general  rule  for  half  a  century.  We  know 
only  too  well,  alas,  how  greatly  a  country's 
substance  diminishes  and  grows  Impoverished 
under  such  a  system. 

As  our  Premier,  M.  Pompidou,  said  re- 
cently: "The  first  principle  of  our  financial 
and  economic  policy  Is  to  maintain  a  strong 
and  stable  currency.  Itself  linked  to  the  sta- 
bility of  domestic  prices." 

This  search  for  stability  led  us.  In  1963,  as 
you  know,  to  adopt  a  plan  that  imposed  cer- 
tain constraints  on  our  economy  in  order  to 
prevent  an  uncontrolled  rise  in  domestic 
prices.  This  end  was  achieved,  at  least  to  a 
large  extent.  The  price  rise  has  remained 
moderate,  the  currency  stable  and  the  budget 
balanced.  There  is  no  question,  even  today, 
of  abandoning  these  golden  rules,  but  the 
Government — while  first  preserving  what  has 
been  accomplished — must  also  work  to  en- 
courage the  rational  and  reasonable  expan- 
sion of  our  economy.  In  accordance  with  tlie 
objectives  and  principles  laid  down  in  our 
Fifth  Plan,  which  covers  the  period  1965- 
1970. 

In  a  word,  we  must  renovate  and  rejuve- 
nate our  production  apparatus,  complete  the 
country's  industrialization,  plan  the  nation'.s 
development  In  order  to  meet  the  urban  pres- 
sure that  all  large  rountries  are  experienc- 
ing, and.  lastly,  transform  our  agriculture. 
with  Its  still  outmoded  processes  and  tech- 
nology. 

These  encouragements  to  expansion  can  be 
given  only  through  an  Investment  policy. 
and  that  is  the  original  feature  of  our  pres- 
ent practice. 

In  order  for  savings  not  to  remain  un- 
productive, there  must  first  be  an  interest 
for  private  capital  to  look  toward  regions 
and  enterprises  that  need  Investments  Of 
course,  we  are  living  In  a  system  of  free  econ- 
omy, and  private  Initiative  belongs  to  every- 
one. But  the  State  can  assist  this  process, 
I  would  almost  say  encourage  and  guide  It. 
That  Is  why,  a  year  ago,  we  took  tax-cut 
measures  designed  to  expand  the  financial 
market.  A  Government  bill  has  been  sub- 
mitted that  would  create  what  is  known  as 
a  "t-ax  concession,"  that  is,  credit  in  the 
treasury  for  all  persons  who  use  their  sav- 
ings for  investments  that  are  considered  pro- 
ductive. This  Is  a  tool  for  stimulating  the 
stock  market,  thereby  creating  new  financial 
possibilities. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  State,  as  such, 
cannot  neglect  sectors  that  do  not  spontane- 
ously attract  private  capital.  This  Is  true 
of  agriculture,  but  It  Is  also  true  of  certain 
industrial  sectors  that  need  to  be  converted 
and  rejuvenated:  shipyards  and  iron  mines 
for  Instance.  In  this  area,  the  State  exerts 
its  action  through  loans  and  subsidies,  re- 
searcJh  credits,  or  aid  for  occupational  train- 
ing. The  resources  required  are  furnished 
by  an  inevitable,  but  tolerable  rise  in  public 
prices. 

This  combination  of  public  and  private 
effort  is  beginning  to  show  good  results.  It  is 
being  assisted,  moreover,  by  timely  business 
concentrations,  such  as  the  one  that  just 
took  place  in  the  automobile  industry,  and 
by  an  assist  from  foreign  capital,  which  we 
do  not  discourage  if  it  Is  reasonable  and  con- 
trolled. Through  theee  new  steps.  Prance's 
economic  expansion — which,  level  by  level, 
has  been  an  accomplished  fact  for  eight 
years — should  continue.  Improving  both  the 
country's  equipment  and  Its  inhabitants'  way 
of  life. 

But.  of  course,  this  economic  expansion 
mxist  have  Its  counterpart  on  the  social  level. 
The  worker  mtist  benefit  directly  from  the 
country's  general  Increase  In  wealth,  and 
measures  have  been  taken  to  that  end.  Plrst 
as  provided  in  the  Fifth  Plan,  the  legal  max- 
imum work  week  will  be  reduced  to  54  hours 
This  flgtire  la  blgh,  but  we  must  consider 


the  fact  that — despite  our  iKwtwar  popuia- 
tlon  surge — several  years  will  still  pass  be- 
fore a  majority  of  the  country's  population 
Ls  of  working  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  worker's  minimum 
wage  win  be  Increased,  family  allowances 
augmented,  and  low-cost  housing  buUt  for 
the  neediest.  Parallel  to  this,  town  and 
country  planning  will,  in  the  years  to  comt, 
make  available  to  everyone  green  spaces 
sports  and  recreation  areas,  new  Industrial 
plants  In  which  the  concern  for  esthetics 
comes  first — for,  after  all,  as  everyone  knows, 
man  does  not  live  on  his  bank  account  alone! 
but  also  need  surroundings  that  give  a  place 
to  beauty.  I  know  that  you  In  the  United 
States  have  the  same  concern. 

In  this  area,  the  Government  has  jmt 
again  promised,  during  a  recent  debate  be- 
fore the  National  Assembly,  to  present  a  bill 
soon  that  constitutes  a  major  change  in  the 
traditional  system  under  which  we  are  living 
This  involves — through  formulas  that  have 
to  be  clarified  and  are  still  under  study — en- 
suring the  workers  a  share  in  undistributed 
business  profits.  Of  course,  this  must  be 
done  prudently,  so  as  not  to  Jeopardize  busi- 
ness profits  or  the  authority  of  the  manage- 
ment. But  the  adoption  of  such  a  bill  would 
obviously  increase  the  worker's  interest  in 
the  operation  of  the  business  to  which  he 
belongs,  thus  contributing  greatly  to  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  relations  between 
capital  and  labor 

The  French  economy,  moving  ahead  In  the 
areas  of  both  expansion  and  social  Justice, 
is  therefore  in  satisfactory  shape.  Proof  of 
this  is  the  equilibrium  in  the  budget,  in 
the  balance  of  trade  and  In  the  balance  of 
pajrments,  and  tlie  amount  of  gold  and  for- 
eign currency  reserves.  But,  as  you  know, 
this  prosperous  economy  is  not  destined  to 
live  behind  closed  doors,  and  it  will  not  have 
made  a  definitive  recovery  until  it  has  come 
face  to  face  with  International  com{>etltlon. 
This  is  being  done  first  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Europe  of  the  Six,  of  the  Com- 
mon Market.  Tou  have  noticed,  I  am  sure, 
the  progress  made  by  this  great  undertak- 
ing— once  we  were  able  to  overcome  the  crlsU, 
which  was  only  over  prlnclplee.  that  had 
slowed  down  its  development  during  the 
second  half  of  1965 

Each  new  meeting  of  the  Ministers  now 
brings  advances  In  areas  that  are  infinitely 
complex,  since  we  are  dealing  with  problems 
as  delicate  as  agricultural  structures  and  the 
conditions  for  the  financial  regulation.  In 
these  matters,  however,  we  should  not  be 
impatient.  The  Common  Market  Is  progress- 
ing at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  the  one  pro- 
vided in  the  Rome  Treaty  In  1957.  But  there 
are  still  many  problems  to  solve.  Some  hsd 
thought  that  everything  could  be  finished 
and  put  into  its  final  shape  and  order  by 
July  1st,  1967.  That  was  pushing  things  s 
little  fast,  and  we  will  probably  have  to  wait 
for  a  more  distant  date — but  prior  to  1970,  in 
any  case.  Considering  the  large  amount  of 
work  done,  this  will  already  be  a  fine  success. 
Moreover,  as  you  know,  the  Six  do  not 
Intend  to  cloee  the  door  to  those  who  would 
like  to  Join  them.  In  particular,  they  are 
ready  to  open  It  wide  to  the  neighboring 
countries  that,  for  their  part,  would  accept 
rules  and  dUclplines  that  have  been  freely 
entered  into.  This  applies  especially  to 
Great  Britain,  and  we  noted  with  special  in- 
terest what  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
had  to  say  on  this  subject  In  her  last  speech 
from  the  throne.  A  Europe  that  is  flnt 
economic,  and  then  extending  to  questions 
of  a  iKJlltlcal  nature,  a  Europe  Including 
Great  Britain  and  a  certain  number  of  other 
countries  fits  In  with  our  concepts.  It  1« 
certain,  however,  that  all  this  wiU  take  time 
and  requires  both  patience  and  a  broad  spirit 
of  conciliation.  In  any  event,  it  U  not  otir 
good  wUl  that  wUl  be  found  lacking. 
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I  will  add,  finally,  that  this  Euroi>e — as  It 
already  exists  today  and  as  it  is  in  the  process 
of  b\ilidlng  Itself — is  ready  to  negotiate,  with 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  that 
share  Its  concepts,  a  general  cut  In  tariffs 
that  will  permit  free  competition  In  a  world 
freed  of  customs  barriers  and  of  an  outdated 
protectionist  spirit.  The  opening  of  specific 
conversations  on  concrete  problems  within 
the  framework  of  GATT  Is  desired  by  us. 
and  this  could  start  this  fall,  if  no  snags  are 
encountered.  We  understand  the  need  for 
completing  this  work,  or  at  least  for  making 
rapid  progress,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
special  powers  given  to  the  President  by 
Conpress.  that  Is,  before  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  1967. 

In  touching  on  the  problems  of  interna- 
tional economic  policy.  I  have  already  moved 
into  the  field  of  Prance's  foreign  policy.  And 
It  is  with  this  second  part,  which  will  perhaps 
be  of  special  Interest  to  you,  that  I  would  like 
to  conclude. 

In  this  domain,  what  Prance  proposes  to 
do  is  not.  a.s  l.s  said  too  often,  remain  Inward - 
looking  .ind  Ignore  what  Is  happening  around 
her     Quite  tft  the  contrary,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment's first  concern  Is  to  maintain  cordial 
relatl 'ns  with  all  the  world's  countries,  what- 
ever their  regime.    The  first  task  for  a  coun- 
try that  was  formerly  a  colonial  power  is  to 
give  aid  and   assistance   to   the   newly  inde- 
pendent   States    and    to    help    them    make 
progress   In   developing   their   resources    and 
toward  the  social   well-being  to  which  they 
are  entitled.     France  devotes  nearly  one  and 
u  half  billion  dollars — or  1.5 '^    of  her  gross 
national   product — to    this   task    to    human 
solidarity.     I  do  not  think  that  any   other 
nation  lii  the  world  does  so  much.    As  fitting, 
most  of  the  resources  and  credits  made  avall- 
ab'.e  In  this  way  go  to  the  African  countries 
wuh  which,  since  their  independence,  we  are 
hnked  by  cooperation  agreement,"!     Ar  far  as 
we  can.  we  would   also  Uke  to  extend   such 
rflations  to   countries   to  which   we   are   at- 
tached by  a  long  tradition  of  political  and 
1- :ltur.i!    relations-  I    mean    Latin   America. 
For  all  these  cotmtrles.  whose  resources  are 
p^.it  .-ind   possibilities  of  development  con- 
siderable,   wc   would    like    to   do   more   than 
technical   assistance,   strictly   speaking.     We 
would  like  through  the  Intermediary  of  the 
World  Economic  Conference  where  we  have 
presented   our   views,   to  help    them   to   sell 
their  basic  products — on   which   their  entire 
economy  often   depends — at   suJflciently   re- 
auneratlve   prices   on    world   markets.     For 
this,  the  cooperation  of  all  Is  required,  but 
France  has  placed  the  problem  before  world 
opinion. 

Secondly,  the  goal  of  France's  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  t/3  organize  the  Western  Europe  to 
which  we  belong,  not  only  economically,  but, 
s«  I  have  already  said,  also  politically.  In 
t-ls  respect,  we  attach  great  value  to  our 
relations  with  Federal  Germany  and  to  the 
continuation  of  that  total  French-German 
reconciliation  that  wa.-?  and  will  remain  the 
major  event  of  the  past  ten  years  We  know, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  abnormal  situa- 
tion of  Germany,  a  divided  country,  cannot 
goon  indefinitely.  We  desire  »  reunified  Ger- 
many, and  that  cannot  be  achieved,  of 
course,  without  the  consent  of  Its  neighbors 
^  the  East.  In  any  case,  there  could  not 
possibly  be  other  solutions.  A  reunified  Ger- 
siany  is  conceivable,  moreover,  only  in  the 
framework  of  a  Europe  reunified  Itself,  and 
"*  M  Couve  de  Murvllle  recently  said,  it  is 
'a  this  way  ,'ilone  that  lasting  prospects  for 
P*acc  cnn  be  re-established  in  that  part  of 
the  world  which  wtis  formerly  the  center  of 
w  many  wars  and  where  t>eace  can  now 
-^urish  again. 

^  I  Just  said,  this  consolidation  of  West- 
«ni  Europe  Is  possible  only  through  a  rap- 
Pfochement  with  Eastern  Europe,  a  rap- 
Pfochement  of  which  we  already  see  and 
™x:»ni  a  number  of  encouraging  signs.     In 


this  domain,  the  task  is  arduous,  and  many 
precautions  must  still  be  taken.  But  things 
have  stirred  and  are  still  stirring.  There  are 
no  longer  monolithic  blocs,  and  the  rise  in 
living  standards  has  already  helped  to  place 
In  the  background  Ideological  divergencies 
that  are  still  there,  but  are  diminishing. 
Without  lowering  our  guard,  the  time  has 
nevertheless  come,  perhaps,  to  acknowledge 
what  has  happened  and  to  recognize  that  an 
at  least  relative  and  partial  detente  is  in 
progress.  In  visiting  Moscow  In  June.  Gen- 
eral dc  Gaulle  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  bearings,  and  this  will  not  be  the  small- 
est Interest  of  a  trip  that,  of  course,  could  in 
no  way  imply  a  change  of  camps,  for  we  are 
too  much  a  part  of  the  Western  world  by 
interest  and  by  sentiment.  But  perhaps  we 
can  help  to  dl.spel  a  climate  of  cold  war  that 
has  weighed  on  Europe  and  the  world  for 
twenty  years.  For  what  French  diplomacy  is 
seeking  Is  to  ensure  peace,  a  return  to  peace 
in  Europe  and  Asia  alike,  by  facing  the  fjctfi 
and  reaping  benefit  from  circumsunces  that 
often  correspond  to  new  realities. 

I  now  come.  In  conclusion,  to  French- 
American  relations,  which  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  essential  points  of  our  policy. 
In  this  domain  as  I  have  already  said, 
nothing  has  changed  fundamentallv  or  will 
do  so  in  the  future,  if  it  depends  on  us.  We 
are  linked  by  two  hundred  years  of  constant 
friendship,  which  has  never  prevented  us 
from  speaking  frankly.  We  are  grateful  to 
you  for  the  aid  you  gave  us  duri:ig  the  two 
wars,  and  we  keep  the  most  faithful  memorv 
of  those  of  you  who  fought  or  fell  on  our 
sou.  Do  not  look  for  false  quarrels  with  us 
on  this  subject!  We  also  know  that  your 
material  aid — although,  since  we  have  be- 
come more  prosperous,  we  can  do  without  it 
today— helped  us  to  live  through  the  difficult 
postwar  years.  We  have  forgotton  none  of 
this,  and  Ingratitude  holds  no  place  in  our 
sentiments. 

Nonetheless,  the  French — knowing  fully 
who  their  friends  are  and  those  whom  they 
will  encounter  at  the  hour  of  danger— -are 
aware  that  they  can  now.  better  than  several 
years  ago.  conduct  their  own  policy  and  take 
a  greater  share  in  the  responsibility  for  their 
own  defense.  Tliey  want  to  remalii  members 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance  '  and  have  no 
Intention  of  leaning  towa/il  some  sort  of 
neutralism. 

But.  at  the  same  time,  they  recognize  that 
what  was  true  In  1950— at  a  time  when  the 
cold  war  could  degenerate  into  real  war  from 
one  day  to  the  next — no  longer  appears  the 
same  today  and  should  bring  about  arrange- 
ments and  revisions  in  the  alliance's  Orga- 
nization. This  is  the  question  that  arises 
today,  and  we  are  beginning  to  discuss  It  in 
an  atmosphere  that  we  hope  Is.  and  would 
like  to  see.  free  of  heated  emotions.  It  Is  not 
our  recovered  prosperity  that  leads  us  to 
examine  our  alliance  in  a  new  light;  It  is 
the  world's  inevitable  evolution,  and  that 
should  In  no  way  affect  French-American 
relations. 

In  short,  you  my  compatriots,  and  you  my 
American  friends,  who  know  France  and 
who  meet  here  frequently  to  hear  my  coun- 
try discussed,  you  can  be  sure  that  the  times 
have  not  changed,  "i'ou  and  I  can  both, 
without  fear  of  being  disappointed,  still 
consider  ourselves  as  the  guardians  of  a 
friendship  that  continues  to  be  the  unaltered 
and  cardinal  point  of  our  p>olicy. 


THE  BARRIER  TO  A  WHEAT  BRIDGE 
TO  RUSSIA 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  another  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  for  June  23,  1966,  entitled 
■'Bridge  of  Wheat,"  commenting  on  Can- 
ada's sale  of  $800  million  of  wheat  to 
Russia. 


It  Is  an  excellent  editorial  pointing  out 
that  the  United  States  has  missed,  but 
should  not  continue  to  miss,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  bridge  between  our 
Nations  because  of  an  unwise  export  re- 
striction. 

The  Times  then  makes  a  common  er- 
ror. Indicating  that  Congress  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  foolish  50  percent  U.S. -flag 
shipping  requirement  on  wheat  sales  to 
Russia.  The  responsibility  :s  not  with 
Congress,  but  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  Times  comments  that  "greater 
determination  and  persuasiveness  will 
have  to  be  shown  to  win  congressional 
approval"  of  adjustment  of  restrictions 
on  wheat  sales,  adding' 

The  chance  to  build  bridges  with  the  Rus- 
sians should  not  be  fumbled  again. 

I  Vigorously  agree  with  the  Times' 
conclusion,  but  I  point  out  again,  as  I 
did  last  week  m  reference  to  a  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial,  that  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  many  individ- 
ual Senators  have  taken  positions  against 
the  restriction  in  question  and  that  the 
problem  lies,  not  up  here  In  Congress, 
but  down  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  restriction  was  first  put  into 
effect  by  President  Kennedy  to  remove  a 
roadblock  to  an  emergency  sale  of  wheat 
to  Russia.  Unfortunately.  It  has  been 
continued  by  the  executive  branch  in  face 
of  its  own  avowed  disapproval  of  the  re- 
striction, because  of  the  pressure  of  the 
maritime  unions. 

What  is  needed,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
decision  downtown  not  to  let  a  handf-ol 
of  unions  dictate  our  foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent^  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  the  Times  editorial  of  June 
23  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.lection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  23,  1966) 
B.  :dge  of  Whe\t 

Canada's  new  big  wheat  deal  with  the  So- 
viet Union  promises  benefits  to  the  entire 
West  It  means  continued  prosperity  for 
Canada's  farmers,  her  farm  equipment  mak- 
ers and  her  transportation  Industry  It  also 
will  mean  higher  incomes  for  American  wheat 
growers,  who  will  be  counied  or.  t.c  meet  a 
major  part  of  the  rising  demand  In  non- 
Communist  countries.  But  even  more  im- 
portant. Russia's  continued  dep>endence  on 
foreign  wheat  to  feed  her  own  p>c«pu;atlon 
and  to  meet  her  corrmaltments  elsewhere  sug- 
gests that  she  is  m  no  position  to  reassume 
aggressive  policies.  The  Russian?  appear 
bent  on  breaking  down  still  further  the  trade 
barriers  erected  in  the  past. 

Agriculture  has  long  been  the  Kremlin's 
Achilles'  heel.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
launched  a  new  program  to  exjiand  farm  out- 
put; but  it  Is  undoubtedly  haunted  by  the 
past  record  of  fa  lure  and  frustration.  So  It 
is  making  sure  that  food  will  be  available  by 
purchasing  wheat  and  flour  from  Canada  for 
another  three  years.  And  it  has  promised  to 
pay  in  cash,  which  ind  cates  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  interested  in  "bridge  building  " 
expanding  trade  with  Canada  and  other  West- 
ern nations  in  order  to  Increase  earnings  of 
foreign  exchange. 

The  Soviet  wheat  deal  represents  a  real 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  tc  build 
bridges  of  Its  own  This  country  failed  to 
take  full  advantage  of  its  chance  three  years 
ago.   when   the   Ru-ssians   first  bought  wheat 
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from  Canada.  There  may  have  been  an  ex- 
cuse when  Russian  buying  seemed  a  one-shot, 
nonrecurring  deal.  But  now  Russia's  pur- 
chases have  taken  on  a  semi -permanent 
character  that,  combined  with  the  demand 
from  China  and  the  developing  countries, 
calls  for  adoption  of  more  flexible  agricul- 
tural and  more  expansive  trade  policies. 

Rising  demand  for  food  that  has  shrunk 
the  American  surplus  has  forced  the  Admin- 
istration to  increase  the  amount  of  acreage 
allotted  for  wheat  growing.  A  modest  lib- 
eralization In  restrictions  on  trade  has  also 
been  propoeed.  But  greater  determination 
and  persuasiveness  will  have  to  be  shown  to 
win  Congressional  approval. 

The  chance  to  build  bridges  with  Russians 
should  not  be  fumbled  again 


SWAPPING  POTATOES  FOR  HOT  AIR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  talk  recently  of  diverting 
water  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  the 
American  Southwest.  Most  of  this  talk 
makes  little  real  sense,  especially  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  very  little  of  this  water 
would  actually  be  used  for  purposes  of 
human  consumption.  Rather,  the  inten- 
tion is  to  put  the  water  to  agricultural 
uses  in  the  arid  lands  of  the  Southwest. 
And  that.  Mr  President,  is  the  precise 
purpose  for  which  we  in  the  Northwest 
urgently  want  and  need  our  water. 

Bin  Hall,  editor  of  the  Lewlston.  Idaho, 
Morning  Tribune,  has  written  a  sensible 
and  thou.t,'ht-provoking  editorial  on  this 
subject.  I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  / 
as  follows : 

Sw.\ppjNO   Potatoes   fob   Hot   Air 

A  Washington  State  University  water  spe- 
cialist asks  of  those  who  hope  to  divert  Co- 
lumbia River  water  to  the  Southwest  what 
they  would  do  In  years  of  drouth.  It  la  a 
valid  question.  Assuming  there  Is  a  surplus 
In  an  average  year,  what  about  those  years 
when  there  is  not  enough  water  for  the 
Northwest,  let  alone  a  secondary  consumer? 

E.  Roy  Tlnney.  WSU  professor  of  civil 
engineering  and  director  of  the  Washington 
Water  Research  Center,  discusses  the  water 
diversion  proposal  in  Quest,  the  WSU  College 
of  Engineering  magaelne. 

Noting  that  It  has  been  charged  that  the 
Northwest  wastes  170 -million  acre-feet  of 
water  Into  the  sea  each  ye.ir.  Tlnney  said 
the  flow  over  Bonnpvllle  Dam  does  average 
that  amount  each   year 

"But  how  dependable  Is  this  flow  and  how 
dependable  must  the  supply  be  for  a  ditch 
a  thousand  miles  long  costing  bllUons  of 
dollars?"  he  asked 

The  Northeast  is  another  region  of  the 
nation  with  a  normally  heavy  rainfall  and 
adequate  water,  but  it  Is  currently  In  a 
drouth  of  dire  proportions. 

Tlnney  says  a  drouth  of  the  same  magni- 
tude In  the  Pacific  Northwest  would  shrivel 
the  annual  runoff  at  The  Dalles  to  approxi- 
mately 66-mlUlon   acre-feet  a  year. 

"This  Is  Insufficient  to  turn  the  present 
turbines,  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  would 
Immediately  suffer  a  large  loss  of  generating 
capacity.  The  temperature  of  the  river 
would  rise,  the  pollution  of  the  estuary 
would  become  sickening,  the  salt  would  In- 
trude maiiy  more  miles,  and  It  Is  doubtful 
tiiat  the  salmon  run  would  survive."  Tlnney 
said.  He  adds  that  "It  is  from  tbls  system 
that  the  Southwest  plans   to  divert." 

Furthermore,  he  notes  that  Just  because 
the  water  Is  not  oonrumed  does  not  mean  It 


la  not  used  beneficially.  It  Is  put  to  a  variety 
of  uses  "right  to  Its  mouth." 

In  other  words,  water  Is  used  Just  as  much 
when  It  turns  a  turbine,  supports  a  fish  rtin, 
floats  a  barge  or  holds  back  salt  water  as  It 
Is  when  ptp>ed  Into  a  city  water  system  or 
pumped  onto  deeert  land. 

More  Important.  If  there  Is  a  surplus,  there 
Is  much  deeert  land  In  the  Northwest,  to 
produce  food  for  the  Southwest.  And  It's 
less  expensive  to  ship  corn  and  potatoes 
and  cabbages  to  Arizona  and  California  than 
It  Is  water. 

Beyond  that,  water  Is  one  of  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  Northwest,  one  of  the 
assets  It  has  the  right  to  maintain  and  ex- 
ploit for  Its  own  benefit.  Some  have  com- 
pared It  with  the  Arizona  and  California 
climates  and  suggested  that  It  makes  about 
as  much  sense  to  transport  the  Northwest's 
liquid  gold  to  the  south  as  It  would  to  ship 
the  Scuthwest's  hot  air  to  this  region. 

Perhaps  a  better  example  would  be  the 
great  dep>oelts  of  natural  gas  and  oil  to  be 
found  In  the  Southwest.  That  Is  tran-sport- 
ed  to  this  region  to  supply  us  with  the  means 
to  make  our  homes  In  winter  as  dry  and 
warm  as  a  southwestern  desert. 

But  we  pay  for  It. 

How  much  does  the  Southwest  plan  to 
pay  for  our  exported  resource?  To  date  It 
has  been  suggested  only  that  It  be  tak^n 
free.  Not  only  that,  but,  as  federal  tax- 
payers, we  will  be  expected  to  participate  in 
the  cost  of  diverting  our  own  water. 

The  Southwest  does  not  want  the  water 
to  supply  thirsty  cities.  Tlnney  notes  that 
In  Arizona,  for  instance,  about  90  per  cent 
of  its  water  goes  for  Irrigation,  and  much  of 
it  Is  devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton, 
of  all  things.  The  Southwest  wants  the 
water  to  open  up  new  farmlands. 

Those  who  are  now  proposing  that  vast 
new  tracts  of  arid  land  In  Idaho.  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  be  Irrigated  have  the  right 
idea  The  Northwest  can  supply  the  grow- 
ing food  requirements  of  the  Southwest  and 
at  far  less  cost  than  diverting  part  of  a  ma- 
jor river  a  thousand   miles. 

In  that  way,  the  Northwest  will  share  Its 
resource  with  the  neighboring  region.  We 
will  trade  them  potatoes  for  natural  gas.  To 
date  they  have  been  offering  us  only  hot  air. 

— B.H. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE LOUIS  C.  CRAMPTON 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
to  announce  the  death  today  of  one  of 
Michigan's  distinguished  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Louis  C.  Crampton. 

Judge  Crampton  represented  us  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  nine  Con- 
gresses, from  1913  to  1931.  He  returned 
to  the  beautiful  thumb  area  of  Michigan 
and  his  home  In  Lapeer  County  but  re- 
mained active  in  community  service  for 
the  balance  of  his  long  life.  He  served 
as  a  circuit  judge  and  it  was  by  this 
title  that  most  of  Michigan  knows  him, 
but  he  served  also  for  many  years  as  a 
member  of  the  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

It  was  there  in  the  1950's  that  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  drive  to  enact 
State  fair  employment  legislation.  This 
Interest  In  opening  wider  areas  of  op- 
portunity for  the  Negro  in  our  country 
was  reflected  in  his  earlier  years  in  the 
Congress.  Howard  University,  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  was  one  of  his 
greaX  interests.  The  magnificent  new 
auditorium  on  the  Howard  campus  bears 
his  name  and  Is  dramatic  tribute  to  his 
Interest  in  that  Institution.     The  George 


Washington  Memorial  Parkway  leading 
to  Mount  Vernon  was  one  of  manj'  pieces 
of  conservation  legislation  which  he 
sponsored  in  the  Congress.  Last  De- 
cember he  celebrated  his  90th  birthday 
and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  stating  his  interest  In 
the  proposal  to  acquire  the  land  in  Mary- 
land across  from  Mount  Vernon — just 
smother  proof  of  his  continuing  interest 
in  Washington  and  conservation. 

Politically  Judge  Crampton  was  a 
Republican  and  he  served  his  party  well 
Just  as  he  did  his^tate  and  Nation.  But 
his  friendships  and  interests  were  never 
limited  by  partisan  label  and  I  regret 
that  I  must  advise  the  Congress  of  the 
death  of  this  fine  gentleman  whose 
friendship  I  shall  always  value  and  ap- 
preciate. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  Pre.sideiu 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recopnized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S 
3005*  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional safety  program  and  establishment 
of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  in 
Interstate  commerce  to  reduce  traffic  ac- 
cidents and  the  deaths,  injuries,  and 
property  damage  which   occur  in  such 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tho  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.se  and 
Insert; 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Trafflc 
Safety  Act  of  1966". 

8TATZMENT   Ot   prRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  decl.nres  thai 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  reduce  accident* 
involving  motor  vehicles  and  to  reduce  the 
deaths  and  Injuries  occurring  un  such  acci- 


dents. To  this  end,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  have  authority  to  establish 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  for  motor 
vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  In  In- 
terstate commerce;  to  undertake  and  sup- 
port necessary  safety  research,  development 
and  evaluation;  and  to  encourage  and  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  In  developing  State 
trafflc  safety  programs  under  effective  stand- 
ards for  drivers,  motor  vehicles,  postaccldent 
care,  and  the  trafflc  environment.  Including 
highways. 

irrLE  I — MOTOR  VKHICLE  SAriTT   STANDARDS 

Definitions 

Sec  101.  As  used  In  this  title — 

I  a)  "Motor  vehicle  safety"  means  the  per- 
formance of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  In  such  a  manner  that  the  public 
Is  protected  against  unreasonable  risk  of  ac- 
cidents occurring  as  a  result  of  the  design  or 
ronstructlon  of  motor  vehicles  and  Is  also 
protected  against  unreasonable  risk  of  death 
or  Injury  to  persons  In  the  event  accidents 
do  (.>ccur.  and  Includes  nonoperatlonal  safety 
of  such  vehicles. 

lb)  'Motor  vehicle  safety  standard" 
means  a  minimum  standard  for  motor  ve- 
hicle performance,  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment perlormance.  which  is  practicable. 
which  meets  the  need  for  mot^jr  vehicle 
safety  and  which  provides  objective  criteria. 

ic)  "Motor  vehicle"  means  any  vehicle 
driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power  prl- 
m.ir;ly  for  use  on  the  public  roads,  streets, 
and  highways,  other  than  (Da  vehicle  sub- 
ject to  !4.ifety  regulations  under  part  II  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 
i49  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.),  or  under  the  Trans- 
poruilion  of  Explosives  Act  as  amended  (18 
U.SC.  831-835),  and  (2)  a  vehicle  or  car 
oper.ilcd  exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails. 

(di  "Mot<^)r  vehicle  equipment"  means  any 
Bvstem.  port,  or  component  of  a  motor  vehicle 
as  originally  manufactured  or  any  similar 
part  or  component  manufactured  or  sold  for 
replacement  or  Improvement  of  .such  system, 
part  or  component  or  as  an  accessory,  or 
addition  to  the  motor  vehicle. 

(e)  "Manufacturer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  manufacturing  or  assembling 
of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment. 
Including  any  person  Importing  motor  ve- 
hicles or  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  resale. 

(fi  "Distributor"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  re- 
sale. 

(gi  "Dealer"  means  any  p>erson  who  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
prlm;u-lly  to  purchasers  who  In  goc<l  faith 
purcha.se  any  such  vehicle  or  equipment  for 
purposes  Cither  than  re.-: ale 

(hi  "State"  Includes  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 

Ill  "Interstate  commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  In  another  State,  or  between  places  In 
the  same  .State  through  another  SUte. 

(J I  "Secretary"  means  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

(k)  "Person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  other 
form  of  business  enterprise. 

(I I  "Defect"  Includes  any  defect  in  design, 
construction,  components,  or  materials  In 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment. 

(m)  "United  States  district  courts"  means 
the  Federal  district  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  United  States  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth  oT  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam.  the 
»'rgin  Islands,  the  Oanal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 

(ni  "Vehicle  Eqtilpment  Safety  Commls- 
lon"  means  the  Commission  established  pur- 
•uant  uj  the  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 


relating  to  highway  traffic  safety,  approved 
August  20.  1958  (73  Stat.  636) ,  or  as  It  may  be 
hereafter  reconstituted  by  law. 

Interim  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards 

Ssc.  102.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  on  or  before  January  31,  1967, 
the  Secretary  shall  prescrtbe,  by  order,  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  Interim  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment,  which  shall  be 
based  upon  existing  public  and  private  safety 
Etandards 

I  b)  Interim  standards  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  become  effective  on  a 
date  specified  by  the  Secretary  which  shall 
be  no  sooner  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  nor  later  thaji  one  year  from  the  date 
on  which  such  standards  are  published.  Such 
standards  shall  remain  In  effect  until  new 
and  revised  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  become  effective  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103 

( c )  In  prescribing  interim  standards  voi- 
der this  section    the  Secretarv  shall — 

( 1 )  consult  with  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission,  with  other  State  and 
Interstate  agencies  (including  legislative 
committees  I,  with  motor  vehicle  and  motor 
vehicle  equipment  manufactvu-ers.  and  with 
scientific,  technical,  business,  and  consumer 
organizations,  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

I  2  )  consider.  In  the  light  of  available  tech- 
nical information,  whether  any  such  pro- 
r>osed  standard  l.s  reasonable,  practicable,  and 
appropriate  for  the  particular  lype  of  motor 
vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
for  which  it  is  prescribed:  and 

(3)  consider  the  extent  to ''which  such 
standards  will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Revised  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards 

Sec.  103.  (at  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  on  or  before  January  31,  1968, 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  by  order,  in 
accordance  with  sections  3,  4,  arid  6  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1002, 
1003.  1005)  new  and  revised  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  mo- 
tor   vehicle   equipment. 

(b)  Standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  become  effective  on  a  date  spec- 
ified by  the  Secretary  which  shall  be  no 
sooner  than  one  hundred  eighty  days  nor 
later  than  one  year  from  the  date  on' which 
such  standards  are  published,  except  that, 
for  good  cause  shown,  the  Secretary  may 
specify  a  later  effective  date,  and  iii  such 
event  he  shall  publish  his  reasons  therefor 

(CI  In  prescribing  standards  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  consider  relevant  available  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  data.  Including  the  results  of  re- 
search, development,  testing  and  evaluation 
activities  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

i2i  consult  with  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission,  and  such  other  State  or 
Interstate  agencies  (including  legislative 
committees)  as  he  deems  appropriate,  which 
consultation  shall  include  (A)  Informing  the 
Commission  and  other  agencies  of  all  pro- 
posed Federal  vehicle  safety  standards  and 
amendments  thereto  and  (B)  affording  such 
Commission  and  other  agencies  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  comment  on  such  stand- 
ards and  amendments; 

(3)  consider  whether  any  such  proposed 
standa.'d  Is  reasonable  pr.\ctlcable  and  ap- 
p.-oprlate  for  the  p.irt-lcular  t>-pe  of  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  eqvUpment 
for  which  It  is  prescribed;  and 

1 4)  consider  the  extent  to  which  such 
standards  will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(di  The  order  prescribing  standards  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  include  as  part  of 
the  concise  general  sutement  of  the  basis 
and  purpose  of  such  standards  (required  by 


section  4(b)  erf  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act)  the  following: 

( 1 )  A  statement  of  the  principal  purpose 
of  any  such  standard,  written  In  langiiage 
capable  of  beln«  understood  by  the  general 
public; 

1 2 )  Wherever  appropriate  to  a  particular 
standard,  a  statement  of  the  range  of  op- 
erating conditions  for  which  such  standard 
Is  deemed  effective,  and 

(3 )  A  technical  statement  which  sets  forth 
the  data  necessary  to  an  evaluation  of  the 
standard  by  persons  competent  In  the  par- 
ticular technical  area  liwolved. 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  In- 
terested pc.'sons  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  rule-making  process  to 
prescrtbe  or  amend  .standards  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  manufacturers,  distribu- 
tors, and  dealers  of  motor  ■.  eh:cles  and  motor 
vehicle  equipment,  public  and  private  orga- 
nizailons  and  individuals  engaged  to  a  sig- 
nificant extent  in  the  promotion  or  study  of 
motor  vehicle  safety  and  a"Utomoblle  insur- 
ance underwriters. 

If)  Nothing  in  this  title  cm-  In  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
ma'Ke  sections  7  and  8  of  such  Act  applicable 
to  proceedings  under  this  title. 

ig)  in  prescribing  standards  under  this 
section  for  any  motor  vehicle  of  substantially 
the  same  type  and  speclflcations  as  a  vehicle 
subject  xa  safety  regulations  under  part  11 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 
(49  U.SC  301  et  seq  i  ,  the  Secretiry  shall  not 
adopt  Etar>dards  which  differ  in  substance 
from  the  safety  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  such  Act. 

(h)  The  Secretary  sh.=ill  review  tr.e  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  section  at  least  once  every  two  years, 
and  m.iy,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purjxjses  of  this  Act,  by  order,  amend, 
such  standards  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedur.il  requirements  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
tion. Each  such  amendment  shall  become 
effective  on  the  d.ite  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  shall  be  no  sooner  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  nor  later  than  one  year 
from  the  dite  on  which  such  amendment  Is 
published  except  that,  for  good  c.iuse  showm, 
the  Secretary  may  specify  a  later  effective 
date,  and  in  such  event  he  shall  publish  his 
reasons  therefor. 

Preemption 

Sec  104.  No  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  establl&h  a  safety  standard  for 
a  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  In  interstate  commerce  which 
differs  from  a  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
isstied  In  conformance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  with  respect  to  such  motor  ve- 
hicle or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment; 
and  any  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance  pur- 
porang  to  establish  such  differing  safety 
standard  and  providing  a  penalty  or  pun- 
if^hmeiit  for  an  act  of  nonc/.>mpliar,ce  there- 
with shall  be  null  and  void.  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  from  estab- 
lishing requirements  more  stringent  than  a 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  Its  own  procure- 
ment. 

Judicial  review  of  orders 
Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  In  a  case  of  actual  con- 
troversy as  to  the  validity  of  any  order  under 
section  102  or  section  103,  any  person  who 
wflU  be  adversely  affected  by  such  order  when 
it  is  effective  may  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
sixtieth  day  after  such  order  Is  Issued  file  a 
petition  with  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  wherein  such  person  re- 
sides or  has  his  principal  place  of  btislness, 
for  a  Judicial  review  of  such  order  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary  or  other  officer  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose.     The  Secretarj  thereupon 
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abaiX  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  the  Secretary  bas«<]  his 
order,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence, 
and  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coiirt 
that  such  additional  evidence  Is  material 
and  that  there  were  reasonable  pounds  for 
the  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the 
proceeding  before  the  Secretary,  the  court 
may  order  such  additional  evidence  (and 
evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  be- 
fore the  Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon 
the  hearing,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  condlttoas  as  to  the  court  may 
seem  proper  The  Secretary  may  modify  hie 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so 
taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new 
findings,  and  his  recommendation.  If  any. 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his 
original  order,  with  the  return  of  such  addi- 
tional evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view the  order  in  accordance  with  section  10 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5 
U.S.C  1009)  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief 
as  provided  In  such  section. 

(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  In  section  1264  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(5)  Any  action  Instituted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  survive  notwithstanding  any 
change  in  the  person  occupying  the  office  of 
Secretary  or  any  vacancy  in  such  office. 

(6)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law. 

(b)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  record  and  proceedlnKs  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  interested  party  at  his  request,  and  on 
payment  of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be 
admissible  in  any  prriceeding  arising  under 
or  in  respect  t<j  this  title.  Irrespective  of 
whethf-r  proceedings  with  respeot  to  the  or- 
der have  previously  been  Instituted  or  be- 
come final  under  subsection    (a). 

Research,  development .  testing,  and 
fvaiuation 
Sec  106.  (a)  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation 
with  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  l,"!  authorized  to  under- 
take appropriate  research,  development,  test- 
ing and  evaluation  for  motor  vehicle  safety 
and  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  Act  and,  in  exer- 
cising this  authority,  may  perform  the  fol- 
lowing functions:  . 

(1)  gathering  or  collecting  existing  data 
from  any  source  for  the  purpose  3f  determin- 
ing the  relationship  between  motor  vehicle 
or  motor  vehicle  equipment  performance 
characteristics  and  (A)  accidents  Involving 
motor  vehicles,  and  (B)  the  occurrence  of 
death  or  personal  injury  resulting  from  such 
accidents; 

(2)  purchasing,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  commercially  available 
models  of  motor  vehicles  or  Items  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment,  and  contracting  for  the 
fabrication  of  motor  vehicle  equipment,  for 
research  and  testing  purposec.  Including  the 
testing  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
equipment  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  even  though  such  tests  may  damage 
or  destroy  the  vehicles  or  equipment  being 
tested; 

(3)  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  ovotor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  tested 
pursuant  to  subsection  (2),  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  and  reimbursing 


the  proceeds  of  such  sale  or  disposal  Into  the 
appropriation  or  fund  current  and  available 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title: 
Provided.  That  motor  vehicles  and  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment  which  have  been  rendered 
irreparably  unsafe  fc*  tiae  on  the  highways, 
by  testing  pursuant  to  subsection  (2).  shall 
be  sold  or  disposed  of  Ui  a  manner  Insuring 
that  they  shall  not  be  used  on  the  highways 
or  on  vehicles  for  use  on  the  highways; 

(4)  performing  or  having  performed  all  re- 
search development,  evaluation  and  informa- 
tion gathering  and  disseminating  activities 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  motor  vehicle 
safety  and  motor  vehicle  safety  standards, 
and  purchasing  or  acquiring  equipment  and 
facilities  related  thereto,  or  fabricating 
needed  motor  vehicle  equipment  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  title,  including — 

(A)  relating  motor  vehicle  and  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment  performance  characteristics 
to  motor  vehicle  safety; 

(B)  determining  the  effects  of  wear  and 
use  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
equipment  upon  motor  vehicle  safety; 

(C)  evaluating  and  developing  methods 
and  equipment  for  testing.  Inspecting,  and 
determining  safety  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  equipment: 

(D)  evaluating  and  developing  methods 
and  equipment  for  determining  adequacy 
of  motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  and 
compliance  of  motor  vehicles  with  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards:  and 

(E)  developing  appropriate  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards;  and 

(5i  awarding  grants  to  State  or  Interstate 
agencies  and  nonprofit  in.stltutlons  for  per- 
formance of  activities  authorized  in  this 
section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may.  by  means  of  grant 
or  contract,  design,  construct  and  test  op- 
erational pa.ssenger  motor  vehicles  and  items 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  In  demonstra- 
tion quantltle?-,  embodying  .<;uch  features  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  assist  in  car- 
rying out  the  purjxjsea  of  this  Act.  Such 
vehicles  or  equipment  are  to  serve  as  demon- 
strations for  the  development  of  safety  fea- 
tures applicable  to  commercially  manufac- 
tured motor  vehicles  or  Items  of  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment,  and  for  the  development  of 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  under 
section  103.  Such  demonstration  vehicles 
or  equipment  shall  not  be  sold  or  leased  for 
private  use.  Such  demonstration  vehicles 
shall  not  be  limited  to  traditional  methods  of 
automobile  design,  styling,  testing,  or  pro- 
duction. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Federal  contribution  for 
any  research  or  development  activity  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  encouraging  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  Is  more  than  minimal,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Include  In  any  contract,  grant, 
or  other  arrangement  for  such  research  or 
development  activity,  provisions  effective  to 
Insure  that  all  Information,  uses,  proces.ses. 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  that  activity  will  be  made  freely  and 
fully  available  to  the  general  public.  Noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the 
owner  of  any  background  patent  of  any  right 
which  he  may  have  thereunder. 

Cooperation 

Skc.  107.  In  addition  to  such  advisory  au- 
thority as  the  Secretary  otherwise  may  exer- 
cise, he  is  authorized  to  advise,  assist,  coop- 
erate with,  or  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  and  receive  and  expend  funds 
made  available  thereunder  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  or  other  public  agencies,  busi- 
nesses (including  manufacturers,  distribu- 
tors, and  dealers  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor 
vehicle  equipment),  universities,  or  other  In- 
stitutions in  the  planning  or  development 
of— 

(a)  motor  vehicle  safety  standards; 

(b)  method  for  inspecting  or  testing  under 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards; 

(c)  motor  vehicle  and  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment test  methods  and  test  equipment. 


Training  ^ 
Skc.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
train,  or  establish  training  programs  for,  per- 
sonnel of  Federal  agencies.  State  or  other 
public  agencies  or  Institutions,  private  flnm 
and  private  Institutions  by  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  such  agencies,  firms,  or  Institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  achieving  motor  ve- 
Icicle  safety  as  provided  in  this  title.  He 
may  receive  and  exp>end  funds  made  avail- 
able  under  a  cooperative  agreement  or  utilize 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
furnished  thereunder  for  training  purposes. 
Such  training  may  Include — 

(1)  Interpreting  and  applying  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards; 

(2)  using  test  methods  and  test  equip- 
ment; 

(3)  testing  and  inspecting  motor  vehicle* 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  to  determine 
motor  vehicle  safely;  or 

(4)  svich  other  training  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  carry  out   this   title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  purchase,  use,  and 
dispose  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  for  use.  other  than  for  purposes 
of  transportation,  in  the  training  authorized 
by  subsection  (a),  under  the  same  authority, 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  106. 

Prohibited  acts 

Sec.  109    fa)  No  person  shall — 

( 1 )  manufacture  for  sale.  sell,  offer  for  sale, 
or  Introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduction,  In 
Interstate  commerce,  or  Import  into  the 
United  States,  any  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  manufactured  on 
or  after  the  date  any  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  takes  effect 
under  this  title  unless  It  Is  In  conformity 
with  such  standard  as  prescribed  or  amended 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  title  except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

(2)  fall  or  refuse  access  to  or  copying  of 
records,  fail  to  make  reports  or  provide  in- 
formation, or  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  entry 
or  inspection,  as  required  under  sertlon  114: 

(3)  fail  or  refuse  to  furnish  a  certification 
as  required  by  section  115.  or  furni.sh  a  certi- 
fication as  required  by  such  section  115 
which  Is  false;  or 

(4)  fall  or  refuse  to  furnish  notification 
as  required  by  section  116. 

{b)(n  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  the  offer  for  sale, 
or  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduc- 
tion, in  Interstate  commerce,  or  importation 
Into  the  United  States,  of  any  motor  vehicle 
or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equlpnaent  after 
the  first  purchase  of  it  In  good  faith  for  pur- 
prises  other  than  resale,  or  to  any  person  who 
establishes  that  he  did  not  know  or  have 
reason  to  know  in  the  exercise  of  due  care 
that  such  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  was  not  in  conformity  with  such 
standard,  or  to  any  person  who.  prior  to 
such  first  purchase,  holds  a  certificate  Issued 
by  the  mantifacturer  or  importer  of  such 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment, 
to  the  effect  that  such  vehicle  or  equipment 
confornvs  to  all  applicable  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards,  unless  such  person 
knows  that  such  velilcle  or  equipment  doe* 
not  so  conform.  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who 
establishes  that  he  did  not  know  or  have 
reasf^n  to  know  in  the  exercise  of  due  care 
that  such  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  was  not  in  conformity  with  such 
standard. 

(2)  A  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment  offered  for  importation  In 
violation  of  paragraph  (1 )  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  refused  admission  Into  the  United 
States  under  Joint  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary; 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  may.  by  such  regulations,  pro- 
vide for  authorizing  the  importation  of  such 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  into  the  United  States  upon  such 
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terms  and  conditions  (Including  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  bond)  as  may  appear  to  them 
appropriate  to  Insure  that  any  such  motor 
velucle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
will  be  brought  into  conformity  with  any 
applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
succiard  prescribed  under  this  title,  or  will 
be  exported  or  abandoned  to  the  United 
SWtes 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  may,  by  Joint  regulations,  permit 
the  temporary  Importation  of  any  motor 
velilcle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment, 
after  the  first  purchase  of  It  in  good  faith 
(or  purposes  other  than  resale,  notwithstand- 
ing paragraph  (2)   of  this  subsection. 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  or 
Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  that  Is  In- 
tended solely  for  export,  and  so  labeled  or 
ragged  on  the  vehicle  or  Item  itself  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  container,  If  any.  and  Is 
exported. 

Ciiril  penalty 
Src  110.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  section  109,  or  any  regulation 
issued  thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
peniilty  which  may  be  recoverable  in  a  civil 
action  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  In 
a  United  States  district  court  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  of  not  to  exceed  tl.OOO  for 
eHch  such  violation  except  that  for  each 
Euch  person  the  maximum  civil  penalty  shall 
not  exceed  $400,000  for  any  related  series  of 
violations.  Such  violation  of  a  provision  of 
section  109.  or  such  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, shall  constitute  a  separate  violation 
with  respect  to  each  motor  vehicle  cr  item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  or  with  respect  to 
each  failure  or  refusal  to  allow  or  perform  an 
act  required  thereby. 

(bi  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Secretary.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  such  penalty,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  In  compromise,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  person  charged  and  the  gravity 
of  the  violation  shall  be  considered.  The 
amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally  de- 
termined or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in 
compromise,  may  be  deducted  from  any  sums 
owing  by  the  United  States  to  the  person 
charged . 

Injunction 
Src  ill  I  a)  The  United  States  district 
couns  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
65  lai  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  title. 
or  to  restrain  the  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  the 
introduction  or  delivery  for  introduction,  in 
Interstate  commerce,  or  the  importation  Into 
the  United  States,  of  any  motor  vehicle  or 
Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  which  Is 
determined  prior  to  the  first  purchase  of 
«uch  vehicle  In  good  faith  for  purposes  other 
than  resale,  not  to  conform  to  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  pre- 
scRbe^i  pursuant  to  this  title,  upon  petition 
by  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the 
Cmted  States.  Whenever  pracUcable.  the 
Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  the  contem- 
plated defendant  and  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  views,  and.  except  In 
the  case  of  a  knowing  and  willful  violation, 
shall  afford  him  opportunity  to  achieve  com- 
pUanre  The  failure  to  give  such  notice  and 
afford  such  opportunity  shall  not  preclude 
we  grunting  of  aooropriate  relief 

<b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  order.  Injunction, 
or  restraining  order  issued  under  this  section, 
»n:ch  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
0-  this  title,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or, 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  bv  a  Jury. 
Such  trial  shall  b«  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  applicable 
m  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the 
Pww.li'lons  of  rule  43(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
«  Cruninal  Procedure. 


Jurisdiction  and  venue 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Actions  under  sections  110 
(a)  and  111(a)  may  be  brought  In  the  dis- 
trict wherein  any  act  or  transaction  con- 
stituting the  violation  occurred,  or  In  the 
district  wherein  the  defendant  Is  found  or  la 
an  inhabitant  or  transacts  business,  and 
process  In  such  cases  may  be  served  In  any 
other  district  of  which  the  defendant  Is  an 
Inhabitant  or  wherever  the  defendant  may 
be  found. 

(b)  In  any  action  brought  under  section 
110(a)  or  section  111(a).  subpoenas  for  wit- 
nesses who  are  required  to  attend  a  United 
States  district  court  may  run  Into  any  other 
district. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  manufac- 
turer offering  a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  for  Importation  Into 
the  United  States  to  designate  in  writing  an 
agent  upon  whom  service  of  all  administra- 
tive and  Judicial  processes,  notices,  orders, 
decisions  and  requirements  may  be  made  for 
and  on  behalf  of  said  importer,  and  to  file 
such  designation  with  the  Secretary,  which 
designation  may  from  time  to  time  be 
changed  by  like  writing,  similarly  filed. 
Service  of  all  administrative  and  Judicial 
processes,  notices,  orders,  decision  and  re- 
quirements may  be  made  upon  said  im- 
porter by  service  upon  such  designated  agent 
at  his  office  or  usual  place  of  residence  with 
like  effect  as  if  made  personally  upon  said 
Importer,  and  in  default  of  euch  designation 
of  such  agent,  service  of  process,  notice, 
order,  requirement  or  decision  in  any  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Secretary  or  in  any  Judi- 
cial proceeding  for  enforcement  of  this  title 
or  any  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  be  made  by  posting  such  process, 
notice,  order,  requirement  or  decision  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Application  of  antitrust  laics 
Sec.  113.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  Slates  any  conduct  that  would 
otherwise  be  unlawful  under  such  laws,  or  to 
prohibit  under  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  any  conduct  that  would  be  law- 
ful under  such  laws. 

Inspection  and   testing  for  compliance; 
records  and  reports 

Sec.  114.  (a)  The  Secretary-  la  authorized 
to  conduct  such  testing,  inspection,  and  In- 
vestigation as  he  deems  necessary  to  aid  in 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  vehicle  safety 
standards  prescribed  and  In  effect  under  this 
title  and  shall  furnish  the  Attorney  General 
and.  when  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  any  information  obtained  and 
test  results  indicating  noncompliiince  with 
such  standards,  for  appropriate  enforcement 
or  customs  action. 

(b>  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
title,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  are  au- 
thorized ( 1 )  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any 
factory,  warehouse,  or  establishment  in  which 
motor  vehicles  or  items  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  are  manufactured,  or  held  for  In- 
troduction Into  Interstate  commerce  or  are 
held  for  sale  after  such  introduction:  and 
(2  )  to  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  within 
re.isonable  limits  and  In  a  reasonable  man- 
ner, such  factory,  warehouse,  or  establish- 
ment Each  such  Inspyectlon  shall  be  com- 
menced and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptne.'^s. 

to  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  enable 
hlmi  to  determine  whether  such  manufac- 
turer baa  acted  or  Is  acting  In  compliance 
with  this  title  and  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  title 
and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  em- 
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ployee  duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  per- 
mit such  officer  or  employee  to  Inspect  ap- 
propriate books,  papers,  records,  and  docu- 
ments relevant  to  determining  whether  such 
manufacturer  has  acted  or  is  acting  in  com- 
pliance with  this  title  and  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

(d)  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
which  Information  contains  or  relates  to  a 
trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  In 
section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  considered  confidential  for 
the  purpose  of  that  section,  except  that  such 
information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  offi- 
cers or  employees  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act 

Certification 
Sec.  116.  Every  manufacturer  or  distribu- 
tor of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment shall  furnish  to  the  distributor  or 
dealer  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  such  vehicle 
or  equipment  of  such  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor a  certification  that  efch  such  vehi- 
cle or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  con- 
forms to  all  applicable  Federal  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  standards  Such  certification,  may 
be  in  the  form  of  a  label  or  tag  on  such 
vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  or  on  the  out- 
side of  a  container,  if  any.  In  which  such 
Items  of  equipment  are  delivered 

Notification 

Sec.  lie  (a)  Every  manufacturer  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  shall  furnish  notification  of  any 
defect  in  any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  produced  by  such  manufacturer 
which  he  determines.  In  good  faith,  relates 
to  motor  vehicle  safety,  to  the  purchaser 
(Where  known  to  the  manufacturer)  of  such 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  manu- 
facturer  has   discovered    such    defect. 

(b)  The  notification  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  accomplished — 

(1)  by  certified  mail  to  the  first  purchaser 
(not  Including  any  dealer  of  such  manufac- 
turer) of  the  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  containing  a  defect;  and 

(2)  by  certified  mall  or  other  m.ore  ex- 
peditious means  to  the  dealer  or  dealers  of 
such  manufacturer  to  whom  such  motcw 
vehicle  or  equipment  was  delivered 

(ci  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  contain  a  clear  description  of 
the  defect,  an  evaluation  of  the  risk  to  traf- 
fic safety  reasonably  related  to  the  defect. 
and  a  statement  of  the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  repair  the  defect. 

(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  true  or  rep- 
resentative copy  of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and 
other  communications  to  the  dealers  of  such 
manufacturer  or  purchasers  of  motor  vehi- 
cles or  motor  vehicle  equipment  of  such 
manufacturer  regarding  any  defect  In  such 
vehicle  or  equlpme.nt  sold  cr  serviced  bv 
such  dealer  The  Secretary  shall  disclose 
so  much  of  the  Information  contained  In 
such  notice  or  other  Information  obtained 
under  subsection  I14ia)  t-o  the  public  as  he 
deems  will  assist  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  but  he  shaU  not  disclose 
any  information  which  contains  or  relates  to 
a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to 
In  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  unless  he  determines  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(e)  If  through  testing,  inspection,  Inves- 
tigation, or  research  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  title,  or  examination  of  reports  pur- 
suant to  sut>eectlon  (d)  of  this  section,  or 
otherwise,  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment — 

(1)  does  not  comply  with  an  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  sections  102  and  103;  or 
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(2)  contain*  a  defect  which  relates  to  mo- 
tor vehicle  safety; 

then  he  shall  Immediately  notify  the  manu- 
facturer of  such  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  of  such  defect  or 
failure  to  comply.  The  notice  shall  contain 
the  findings  of  the  Secretary  and  shall  In- 
clude all  Information  upon  which  the  flnd- 
Ings  are  based.  The  Secretary  shall  afford 
such  manufacturer  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  views  and  evidence  In  support 
thereof,  to  establish  that  there  Is  no  failure 
of  compliance  or  that  the  alleged  defect  doea 
not  affect  motor  vehicle  safety.  If  after  such 
presentation  by  the  manufacturer  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  vehicle  or  Item  of 
equipment  does  not  comply  with  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  or 
contains  a  defect  which  relates  to  motor  ve- 
hicle safety,  the  Secretary  shall  direct  the 
manufacturer  to  furnish  the  notification 
specified  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  to 
the  purchaser  of  such  motor  vehicle  or  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  as  provided  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 
Vied  motor  vehicle  inspection  study 

Sec.  117.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  a  continu- 
ing and  effective  iiailona!  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram, it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  enforcement  of 
State  lnsf)ectlon  of  used  motor  vehicles. 

^b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  study  and  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  and  motor  vehicle  inspection  re- 
quirements and  procedures  applicable  to 
used  motor  vehicles  In  each  State,  and  the 
effect  of  prograiiis  authorized  by  this  Act 
upon  such  standards,  requirements,  and  pro- 
cedures for  used  motor  vehicles,  and  repwrt 
to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable  not 
later  than  t>ne  year  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  results  of  such  study  and  rec- 
ommendations for  such  additional  legisla- 
tion as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Access  to  information 
Sec  118.  In  addition  to  Information  made 
available  to  the  public  under  section  3(c)  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  available,  to  any  interested 
person,  the  record  complied  In  the  proceed- 
ings for  establishment  of  a  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard.  Including  at  least  (A)  the 
testimony,  documentary  evidence,  and  writ- 
ten submissions  of  data,  views  or  arguments, 
and  (B)  to  the  extent  feasible,  any  nondocu- 
mentary  evidence,  but  the  Secretary  shall 
not  disclose  any  Information  which  contains 
or  relates  to  trade  secrets. 
Obligation  for  noncornplying  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment 

Sbc.  119.  (a)  If  any  motor  vehicle  or  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  Is  determined 
not  to  conform  to  applicable  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards,  or  contains  a  defect 
which  relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety,  after 
the  sale  of  such  vehicle  or  Item  of  equipment 
by  a  manufacturer  or  a  dtetrlbutor  to  a  dis- 
tributor or  a  dealer  and  prior  to  the  sale  of 
such  vehicle  or  Item  of  equipment  by  such 
distributor  or  dealer: 

(1)  The  manufacturer  or  distributor,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  immediately  repvir- 
chase  such  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  from  such  distributor  or  dealer  at 
a  price  paid  by  such  distributor  or  dealer, 
plus  all  transportation  charges  Involved  and 
sm  Increment  of  3  per  centum  per  month  of 
such  price  paid  prorated  from  the  date  of 
notice  of  such  nonconformance  to  the  date 
of  repurchase  by  the  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor; or 

(3)  In  the  case  of  motor  vehlclea,  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor,  as  the  case  may 
be,  at  his  own  expense,  shall  Immediately 
furnish  the  purchasing  distributor  or  dealer 
the  required  conforming  part  or  pttrta  or 
equipment  for  Installation  by  the  dlstribtitor 
or  dealer  on  or  In  such  Tehlcle  and  for  the 


Installation  Involved  the  manufacturer 
shall  reimburse  such  distributor  or  dealer  for 
the  reasonable  value  of  such  Installation 
plus  an  Increment  of  2  per  centum  per 
month  of  the  manufactxirer's  or  distributor's 
selling  price  prorated  from  the  date  of  notice 
of  such  nonconformance  to  the  date  such 
vehicle  Is  brought  into  conformance  with 
applicable  Federal  standards;  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  distributor  or  dealer  proceeds 
with  reasonable  diligence  with  the  installa- 
tion after  the  required  part,  parts  or  equip- 
ment are  received. 

(b)  In  the  event  any  manufacturer  or 
distributor  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a),  then  the  distributor  or 
dealer,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  whom  such 
nonconforming  vehicle  or  equipment  has 
been  sold  may  bring  suit  against  such  manu- 
facturer or  distributor  In  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  district  In  which 
said  manufacturer  or  distributor  resides,  or 
Is  found,  or  has  an  agent,  without  respect 
to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  re- 
cover the  damage  by  him  sustained,  as  well 
as  all  court  costs  plus  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees.  Any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  forever  barred  unless  com- 
menced within  three  years  after  the  cause 
of  action  shall  have  accrued. 

(c)  The  reasonable  value  of  such  Installa- 
tions specified  In  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this 
section  shall  be  fixed  by  mutual  agreement 
of  the  parties,  or  falling  such  agreement,  by 
the  court  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

Brake  fluid  and  seat  belt  standards 
Sic.  120.  (a)  Public  Law  87-637  (Act  of 
September  6,  1962,  76  Stat.  437.  16  U.S.C. 
1301-1303).  and  Public  Law  8a-201  (Act  of 
December  13,  1963,  77  Stat.  361,  15  U.S.C. 
1321-1323)    are   hereby  repealed 

lb)  Whoever,  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  knowingly  and  willfully 
violates  any  provision  nf  law  repealed  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  punished 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
laws  as  In  effect  on  the  date  such  violation 
occurred. 

(c)  Standards  issued  pursuant  to  any  law 
repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  continue  In  full  effect  and  may  be 
amended  a*  if  they  had  been  effectively  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  title.  Such  standards  shall. 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  subject  to  the 
enforcement  and  all  other  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(d)  AH  orders,  rules,  regulations,  or  privi- 
leges na^ide.  Issued,  or  granted  by  any  officer 
or  agency  In  connection  with  any  law  re- 
pealed by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
In  effect  at  the  time  of  such  repeal,  shall  con- 
tinue In  effect  to  the  same  extent  as  if  this 
section  had  not  been  enacted,  until  modified, 
superseded,  or  repealed.  No  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by  or 
against  any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  acting  In  his  official  capacity  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  any  repeal  made  by  this 
section,  but  the  court,  on  motion  or  supple- 
mental petition  filed  at  any  time  within 
twelve  months  after  such  transfer  takes  ef- 
fect, showing  a  necessity  for  a  survival  of 
such  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  ob- 
tain a  settlement  of  the  questions  involved, 
may  allow  the  same  to  be  maintained. 

Avoidance  of  duplication 
Ssc.  121.  The  Secretary.  In  exercising  the 
authority  under  this  Act.  shall  utilize  the 
servlcea.  research  and  testing  facilities  of 
public  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable In  order  to  avoid  duplication  In  such 
facilities  and  services 

Regulations 
Smc.    122.  The   Secretary    is   authorized    to 
Issue  and  amend  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  find  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Reports  and  recommendations 
Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepars 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each  year  « 
comprehensive  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  Act  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shall  include  but  not  be  re^ 
strlcted  to  (1)  a  thorough  statistical  com- 
pllation  of  the  accidents  and  Injuries  occur- 
ring In  such  year;  (2)  a  list  of  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  prescribed  or  In  ef- 
fect In  such  year;  (3)  the  degree  of  obserr- 
.ance  of  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle 
standards;  (4)  a  summary  of  all  current  re- 
search grants  and  contracts  together  with  s 
description  of  the  problems  to  be  considered 
by  such  gr:»nt8  and  contracts:  <5)  an  analysli 
and  evaluation.  Including  relevant  policy 
recommendations,  of  research  activities  com- 
pleted  and  technological  progress  achieved 
during  such  year;  and  i6)  the  extent  to 
which  technical  Information  was  dlsseml- 
naied  to  the  scientific  community  and 
consumer-oriented  Information  was  made 
avalLible  to  the  motoring  public. 

(b(  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  secthin  shall  contain  ."such  recom- 
mendations for  additional  leijlslatlon  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  promote  co- 
operation among  the  several  States  In  the 
Improvement  of  traffic  safety  and  to  strength- 
en the  national  traffic  safety  program. 
j4pproprtaftons  autliorizcd 
Sec.  124.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carr^-lng  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  not  to  exceed  $11.- 
000.000  for  flscul  year  1967.  $17,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  and  $23,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969. 

TrrLE  n — raAFFic  accident  and  injury 

RESEABCH    AND    TEST    FACILITY 

i4uf/iorisotion   for   research   and   testing 
faciltty 

Sec  201.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  U 
hereby  authorized,  acting  Independently  or 
In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies,  to  plan,  design,  con.'^truct, 
acquire,  maintain,  and  operate  a  facility  or 
facilities,  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  elsewhere.  In  which  to  condvict  so  much 
of  the  research,  development,  testing  and 
evaluation  provided  for  by  this  Act.  and 
other  re.search.  development,  and  testing  in 
traillc  safety  authorized  by  law.  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  and  necessary. 

Planning  appropriations  authorized 

Sec.  202.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the 
planning  of  the  facility  or  facilities  author- 
ized by  section  201  of  this  Art.  including 
necessary  feafilblUty  studies. 

Limitations  on  appropriations  for 
construction 

Sec.  203.  (a)  No  appropriation  shall  be 
made  to  construct,  acquire,  or  alter  any 
facility  pursuant  to  section  201  Involving 
an  expenditure  In  excess  of  $100,000  if  such 
construction,  acquisition,  or  alteration  has 
not  been  approved  by  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  such  approval  has  not  been 
rescinded  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  securing 
consideration  of  such  approval,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  prospectus 
of  the  proposed  project,  including  (but  not 
limited  to)  — 

( 1 )  a  brief  descripUon  of  the  building  or 
facility  to  be  constructed,  acquired,  or  altered 
under  this  title: 

(3)  the  location  of  the  project,  and  »n 
estimate  of  the  maximum  cost  of  the  project: 

(3)  sUtement  by  the  Secretary  that  suit- 
able space  owned  by  the  Government  U  no* 
available  and  that  suitable  faciUUes  are  no* 
available  for  acquisition  or  on  a  fee  or  rents! 
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basis  at  a  price  conunensurate  with  that  to 
tw  afforded  through  the  proposed  action;  and 
(4)  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
number  of  persons  exf>ected  to  be  employed 
at  the  building  or  facility  and  an  estimate 
of  its  annual  operating  cost. 

(b)  The  estimated  maximum  cost  of  any 
project  approved  under  this  section  as  set 
forth  Ir  any  prospectus  may  be  increased  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  percentage  increase. 
If  any,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
in  consultation  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration,  in 
construction,  production,  or  alteration  costs, 
a£  the  case  may  be,  from  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal of  such  prospectus  to  Congress,  but  In 
no  event  shall  the  Increase  authorized  by  this 
lubsectlon  exceed  10  per  centum  of  such  esti- 
mated maximum  costs. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  project  approved 
for  construction,  acquisition,  or  alteration  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  for  which  an  appropriation  has 
not  been  made  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  such  approval,  either  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Interstiite  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  rescind,  by 
resolution,  its  approval  of  such  project  at  any 
time  thereafter  before  such  an  appropriation 
has  been  made. 

TITLE    m — HIGHWAY     SArXTY 

National   driver   register 
Sec    301.  Title   23.   United   States   Code.   Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  section: 

■■{321    National  driver  register  sen-ice 

'■(a)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  register  containing  the  name  of 
each  individual  reported  to  him  by  a  State, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  as  an  in- 
dlvid\ial  with  respect  to  whom  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  has  denied,  termi- 
nated, or  temporarily  withdrawn  (except  a 
withdrawal  for  less  than  six  months  based 
on  habitual  violation)  an  Individual's  license 
or  privilege  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle.  Such 
register  shall  also  contain  such  other  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion 

"(bi  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request- 
or any  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
Or  at  the  request  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency,  furnish  such  information  as  may 
be  contained  in  the  register  established  un- 
der subsectlqp  (a)  with  respect  to  anv  in- 
dividual applicant  for  a  motor  vehicle  opera- 
tor's license  or  permit. 

"(ci  As  used  In  thU  section,  the  term 
'St;ite'  Includes  each  of  the  several  States. 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dls- 
trlrt  of  Columbia.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Canni  Zone  and  American  Samoa." 
Technical   amendments 

Sec  302  (a)  The  Act  of  July  14.  1960  (74 
Stat  526 1 ,  as  amended  bv  the  Act  of  October 
*.  1961  (75  Stat.  779),  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23, 
united  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof: 
"321.  National  Driver  RegUter  Service." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Presi(3ent  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  are 
two  automobile  safety  bills.  One  bUl. 
tavohine  automotive  safety  proper  is 
offered  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. The  other  bill,  which  was  orlgl- 
n&ll>-  title  m,  is  a  bill  relating  to  highway 
n-afflc  matters,  and  was  handled  by  the 
labile  Works  Committee  under  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
irom  West  Virginia  [Mr.  RawdolphI. 


We  have  had  some  discussion  today  as 
to  how  we  will  handle  this  matter  legisla- 
tively. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  win  bring  up  the  TrsifBc  Safety 
Act,  S.  3005,  which  Is  now  the  pending 
business,  proceed  to  consider  It,  and  Im- 
mediately following  conclusion  of  action 
on  that  bill,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph!  will  move  to  bring 
up  the  bill  reported  by  his  committee, 
8.  3052. 

So  I  will  request  the  Senators  who  are 
present  to  convey  this  plan  of  procedure 
to  Senators  as  they  come  into  the  Cham- 
ber. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  because  I  know  he  had  several 
commitments  of  great  importance  to  him 
in  his  home  State  today.  We  were 
hoping  to  bring  up  his  bill  as  title  III, 
and  consider  his  bill,  so  that  he 
might  take  care  of  these  commitments. 
However,  many  of  the  Senators  with 
whom  we  discussed  the  matter  thought 
we  should  first  consider  the  traflQc  safety 
bill,  S.  3005.  which  is  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Commerce  Committee,  to  see  if  we 
can  conclude  action  on  that  bill.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  amendments  will 
be  offered  to  the  bill,  but  there  will  be 
some,  and  there  will  probably  be  some 
rollcalls. 

Then,  when  we  are  through  with  that 
bill.  I  hope  we  can  proceed  with  preat 
dispatch  to  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr  Randolph],  S.  3052, 
and  perhaps  finish  with  It  today.  If 
not,  there  is  an  informal  agreement  with 
the  leadership  that  we  will  at  least  try 
to  finish  action  on  S  3005  today,  and  if 
we  must  go  over  to  Monday  on  the  bill 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  we 
will  get  as  far  as  we  can  pr<x;eed  today 
and  get  .some  votes  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  statement  just 
made  is  one  with  which  I  am  in  complete 
ae:reement.  I  think  we  must  realize  that 
the  Presidential  program,  as  embodied  in 
the  President's  message,  brought  to  our 
attention  the  need  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional highway  program.  That  is  what 
we  have  been  faced  with  in  the  Senate 
in  the  consideration  of  the  overall  prob- 
lem. Not  that  there  was  any  conflict  be- 
tween committees,  but  the  problem  of 
jurisdiction  necessarily  brought  the  mat- 
ter of  titles  1  and  2  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  so  ably  serves  as  chairman; 
but  title  3  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

It  Is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
matters  which  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  can 
be  disposed  of  in  relatively  few  hours — 
perhaps  2  or  3  hours.  We  want  ade- 
quate debate.  Certainly  we  want  the 
presentation  of  differing  viewpoints.  But 
I  believe  pel-haps  that  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  hope  that  we  can  finish  both  of  these 
proposals  t(Xlay.  I  have  Informally 
talked  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorr],  and 
he  has  indicated  that  perhaps  hla  amend- 


ments— three  or  possibly  two  in  num- 
ber— might,  from  his  standpoint  of  de- 
bate, require  no  more  than  30  minutes. 
So  I  believe  the  possibility  exists,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  become  a  probability 
and  an  actuality,  and  that  both  matters 
can  be  dealt  with  today 

Will  the  Senator  yield  further  for  me 
to  make  a  parliamentary  inquirv? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON     Yes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
Senator    will    state    his    parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  RANTKDLPH.  I  should  like  to  ask 
just  what  will  be  the  procedure  as  we 
consider  titles  I  and  II.  and  then  consider 
title  III. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  languape  the  Senat*  is 
considering  at  present  is  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  natyre  of  a  substitute 
to  the  bill.  S.  3005.  That  is  to  be  treated 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendments.  If  and  when  the 
committee  amendment  is  agreed  to.  no 
further  amendment  would  be  In  order 
unless  it  is  agreed  to  by  unanimous  con- 
sent with  the  understanding  that  it  be 
treated  as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
then  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  S.  3005.  when  agreed  to,  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  resen'- 
ing  the  right  to  object^ — and  I  very  much 
doubt  that  anyone  would  object  to  any 
Senator  offering  such  amendments  as  he 
wishes — it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be 
in  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure  to 
finish  with  the  legislation  now  pending, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 
which  has  come  from  the  Conmiittee  on 
Public  Works — S.  3052 — as  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation. 

Having  said  that.  I  shall  not  quarrel 
with  the  right  of  the  Senator  to  offer 
such  amendments  as  he  wishes,  includ- 
ing an  attempt  to  tack  on  another  piece 
of  legislation.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion,  I  say  most  respectfully, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  better  procedure 
would  be  as  my  able  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  indicated  earlier  this 
morning  that  we  would  proceed. 

Having  made  that  statement,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  request, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Commenting  on 
the  explanation  of  the  situation  as  he 
sees  it  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  let  us  have  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  and  then  if  later, 
during  the  afternoon,  we  feel  that  It  is 
better  to  proceed  with  the  separation  of 
the  bills,  we  can  do  that. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  not  In  any 
wise  tacking  on  a  bill,  as  it  were,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  imderstood  as  tacking 
on  something,  because  we  have  three 
prongs,  as  It  were,  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  we  have  felt  that  In  the  Interest  of 
the  package,  so  to  speak,  of  the  coordi- 
nated national  highway  safety  program, 
the  two  bills  could  in  a  very  real  sense 
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be  brought  together,  as  was  proposed  In 
the  administration's  recommendations 
to  Congress. 

So  it  would  be  my  thought  that  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
should  be  agreed  to;  but  if  later  tn  the 
day  it  Is  felt,  after  consultation,  that  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  California 
Is  valid.  I  certainly  would  not  object. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEXi.  So  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
and  I  apprehend  that  even  without  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  for  rele- 
vancy, the  bill  on  the  calendar  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  brought  from  his  committee — 
S.  3052 — would  be  relevant  to  the  bill 
that  is  iiendlng.  It  was  merely  my 
thought  that  orderly  procedure  might 
impel  my  fellow  Senators  to  treat  the 
two  bills  separately. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Yes,  we  could  sub- 
mit S.  3052, 1  presume,  as  an  amendment. 
Mr.     RIBICOFF.     Mr.     President,     a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  state  It. 

Mr.  RIBICOFPV  If  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  is  agreed  to  and  S. 
3052  is  then  adopted  as  an  amendment  to 
S.  3005,  how  Is  S.  3052  to  be  amended?  I 
have  amendments  to  S.  3052  pending 
at  the  desk.  I  have  no  amendments  to 
S.  3005,  and  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to 
be  In  a  position  of  being  foreclosed  from 
offering  my  amendments  to  S.  3052. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  would  not  be  precluded  from  of- 
fering his  amendments,  if  the  pending 
unanimous-consent  request  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson) 
were  agreed  to. 

The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  comimlttee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  S.  3005,  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  to  be  treated 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
further  amendment 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  certainly 
would  not  wish  to  throw  any  roadblocks 
in  the  way  of  my  distinguished  commit- 
tee chairman — It  is  not  quite  clear  in  my 
mind  how  this  Is  going  to  work  out. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  bear  In 
mind  that  even  though  these  two  bUls — 
and  they  are  two  bills  as  of  the  present 
time — even  though  they  are  related  to 
the  same  subject,  and  the  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works — S.  3052 — 
could  fit  in  and  become  a  title  of  the 
main  bill — S.  3005 — nevertheless  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  and  perhaps  delay  can 
result  if  they  are  not  treated  as  separate 
bills,  which  they  now  are. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  understand  it, 
there  are  two  very  plain  and  simple 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce — S.  3005— 
which  Is  the  automotive  safety  bill.  No 
one  can  foresee  how  long  the  debate  will 
take,  but  I  would  not  think  It  would  be 
too  long,  because  they  are  perfectly 
clean-cut  issues. 

If  they  are  disposed  of.  then  the  S«i- 
ate  would  be  In  a  position  to  dispose  of 


the  automotive  safety  bill.  If  we  do  not 
dispose  of  the  matter,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RandolpuI  offers  his  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  automotive  safety  bill 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  amendments  which  he  wants 
to  offer. 

Senators  are  human,  bls  is  everyone 
else,  and  we  have  been  here  for  a  good 
many  years.  We  know  that  some  Sen- 
ator CEui  have  a  brilliant  afterthought 
at  any  time.  There  is  no  plnce  in  the 
world  in  which  there  are  so  many  bril- 
liant afterthoughts  as  there  are  here. 
A  Senator  could  then  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  automotive  safety  bill  and 
we  would  have  to  begin  all  over  again. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  interest  of 
clarity  and  expedition,  the  safest  and 
best  procedure  would  be  to  dispose  of 
the  automotive  safety  bill  and  get  It  to 
third  reading  so  that  no  one  can  come 
in  and  resurrect  a  question  concerning 
that  legislation.  We  can  then  proceed 
with  the  bill  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  E>o  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  to  say  that  it 
would  be  his  wish  that  the  traffic  safety 
bill  be  considered  first,  to  be  followed  by 
the  highway  safety  bill,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  two  bills  be  considered 
separately? 

Mr.  COTTON.     The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     One  would  follow 
the  other. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion becau.se  I  have  received  some  calls 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson  1,  who  is  vitally 
interested  in  some  amendments  which 
he  would  like  to  offer  to  the  auto  safety 
bill.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
final  vote  might  be  put  over  until  Mon- 
day. However,  as  I  understand  it.  un- 
der the  agreement  which  has  been 
reached  between  the  chairman  and  the 
other  Senators,  it  is  the  present  inten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  bills 
In  sequence  today  and  dispose  of  them 
in  that  fashion  If  at  all  possible. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  was  our  hope. 
Perhaps  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  was  not  present  when  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  stated  that  we 
have  two  related  subjects  here,  but  two 
separate  bills. 

Certainly  we  would  all  extend  every 
possible  courtesy  and  consideration  to 
the  dlstlngViished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. However,  if  we  take  up  the  business 
now  before  the  Senate  and  consider  the 
amendment  and  get  the  bill  to  a  third 
reading,  we  can  then  take  up  the  bill 
which  comes  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

If  we  leave  the  matter  hanging  In  the 
air,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  no  place  In 
the  world  where  there  are  more  after- 
thoughts than  there  are  In  the  Senate. 
Any  Senator  could,  under  such  clrcxun- 


stance  offer  an  amendment  to  the  auto- 
motive safety  bill  at  any  time,  and  we 
might  spend  much  more  time  on  the 
matter  as  a  result. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  felt  that  I  was 
honorbound  to  make  this  attempt,  be- 
cause we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  not  in  the  Chamber  because 
he  has  been  directed  and  ordered  by  the 
Senate  to  undertake  an  oflacial  mission 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  If 
we  were  to  try  to  accommodate  every 
Senator  who  cannot  be  present,  we  would 
not  get  much  work  done  at  all.  Some- 
one always  has  something  which  he  must 
do. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  had 
some  very  important  engagements.  We 
announced  yesterday  that  we  were  going 
to  handle  this  legislation.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  believe  it  was  an- 
nounced as  early  as  last  Tuesday 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  was  stated  as  early  as  last  Tues- 
day that  we  would  consider  thi.s  legLs- 
lation. 

I  do  know  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin Is  very  much  interested  in  the 
bill.  It  may  be  that  the  Senator  will  be 
here  before  we  complete  action  on  tiie 
bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  3005 
is  before  the  Senate. 

The  committee  substitute  Is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
iMr.  Scott],  a  minority  member  of  the 
ommittee,  is  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber. 
He  has  an  amendment  to  offer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  having  had 
the  consent  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvanta,  to  offer  the  amendment  on  his 
behalf  and  join  with  h'm  in  ofTerlng  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  c!erk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  42.  beginning  with  line  20.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  5  on  page  43 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  1 
shall  be  very  brief. 

There  Is  no  subject  which  has  been 
more  discussed  In  and  out  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  past  few  months  than  auto 
safety. 

The  committee  itself  held  rather 
lengthy  hearings  on  the  matter.  Tie 
House,  simultaneously  with  the  Senate, 
Is  proceeding  with  the  matter  and  has 
been  for  some  weeks.  After  many  execu- 
tive sessions,  after  going  over  the  bill  line 
by  line,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and 
section  by  section — because  it  Is  a  com- 
plex and  difficult  subject  to  legislate 
upon — the  committee  reported  a  bill 
unanimously. 

Several  amendments  were  submitted 
In  the  committee.  Some  were  worked  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members  who 
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submitted  the  amendments.  Others 
were  voted  upon  by  the  committee,  and 
finally,  we  wrote  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  It  Is  a  bill  which  we 
think  meets  the  need  for  automotive 
safety.    It  is  sdso  a  sensible  and  practical 

bill.  ' 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  will  agree 
with  tne  committee  action  after  the  de- 
bate today. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which 
the  Commerce  Committee  imanlniously 
reports  today  reflects  the  conviction  of 
the  committee  that  the  soaring  rate  of 
death  and  debilitation  on  the  Nation's 
hiphwa.vs  Is  not  Inexorable.  This  legis- 
lation al.so  reflects  the  committee's  judg- 
nicrit  tliat  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  major  responsibility  to  meet  In  assur- 
ing safer  performance  of  private  passen- 
per  cars  which  It  has  not  yet  met.  Final- 
ly, this  legislation  reflects  the  faith  that 
the  restrained  and  responsible  exercise — 
and  I  underline  the  word  "i*.sponslble" — 
e.xercisc  of  Federal  authority  can  channel 
the  crt  atlve  energies  and  vast  technology 
of  the  automobile  industry  Into  a  vigor- 
ous and  competitive — and  I  underline 
the  word  "•competitive" — effort  to  im- 
prove the  safety  of  vehicles. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  call 
again  the  grim  roll  of  Americans  lost 
and  maimed  on  the  Nation's  highways. 
Yet  the  compelling  need  for  the  strong 
automobile  safety  legislation  which  the 
Commerce  Committee  Is  today  reporting 
lies  embodied  in  those  statustics:  1.6 
million  dead  since  the  coming  of  the 
automobile;  over  50.000  to  die  this  year. 
And.  unless  the  accelerating  spiral  of 
death  is  arrested,  100,000  Americans  will 
die  as  a  result  of  their  cars  in  1975. 

On  March  2  of  this  year  President 
Johnson  delivered  to  Congress  his  mes- 
sage on  transportation  and  traffic  safety, 
together  with  the  proposed  Traffic 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  In  this  message,  tlie 
President  urged  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  "be  given  authority  to 
determine  the  necessary  safety  perform- 
ance criteria  for  all  vehicles  and  their 
components."  In  addition,  he  called  for 
the  dynamic  expansion  of  Federal  traffic 
research  programs,  including  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  highway  safety 
research  and  test  center. 

It  was  the  committee's  task  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  Federal  auto- 
mobile safety  standards  could  contribute 
to  the  reduction  of  traffic  deaths  and  in- 
juries on  the  highways.  To  that  end, 
the  committee  held  7  days  of  hearings, 
calling  upon  distinguished  witnesses,  en- 
compassing the  widest  range  of  expertise 
in  the  automotive  safety  field. 

The  American  automotive  industry 
has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  factors  in  the  entire  national 
economy.  One  out  of  every  six  Ameri- 
cans is  employed  in  the  indu.stry  or  In 
the  provision  of  automotive  components 
or  the  service  of  automotive  vehicles. 
The  industry's  growth  and  productivity 
have  been  outstanding.  And  American 
cars — whatever  their  pfesent  shortcom- 
ings—are among  the  world's  safest. 

Moreover,  the  hearings  produced  evi- 
dence that  the  automobile  industry  has 
made  commendable  progress  In  many 
"Pect*  of  autcwnotlve  safety.     With  re- 


spect to  such  critical  CDmponents  as 
lights,  brakes,  and  suspension  systems, 
the  automobile  of  1966  demonstrates 
marked  Improvement  over  Its  predeces- 
sors. 

But  the  committee  met  with  disturbing 
evidence  of  the  automobile  Industry's 
chronic  subordination  of  safe  design  to 
promotional  styling  and  of  an  overriding 
stress  on  power,  acceleration,  speed,  and 
"ride"  to  the  relative  neglect  of  safe  per- 
formance or  collision  protection.  The 
committee  cannot  judge  the  truth  of  the 
conviction  that  "safety  doesn't  sell,"  but 
It  is  a  conviction  widely  held  In  industry 
which  has  plainly  resulted  In  the  inade- 
quate allocation  of  resources  to  safety 
engineering. 

Until  the  Industry  had  been  subjected 
to  the  prod  of  heightened  public  interest 
and  governmental  concern,  new  models 
showed  little  improvement  in  safe  design 
or  in  the  Incorporation  of  safety  devices. 
Such  elemental  safe  design  features  as 
.safety  door  latches  made  their  appear- 
ance as  standard  equipment  only  a  dec- 
ade after  their  desirability  and  feasi- 
bility had  been  established. 

As  late  as  1959,  in  testimony  before  a 
committee  of  Congress,  the  chairman  of 
the  Automotive  Manufacturer's  As.socia- 
tion's  Engineering  Advlsor>-  Committee 
was  still  resisting  the  suggestion  that  seat 
belt  fittings  be  made  standard  eq'olpment 
on  all  automobiles. 

The  committee  hearings  also  docu- 
mented past  laxity  in  furnishing  ade- 
quate notification  to  car  owners  of  latent 
defects  which  had  crept  into  the  manu- 
facturing process — defects  frequently  di- 
rectly related  to  safety.  Equally  disturb- 
ing was  evidence  that  the  manufacture? 
have  not  always  taken  effective  steps  to 
insure  the  speedy  and  efficient  repair  of 
such  defects.  Although  current  industry 
defect-curing  practices  now  appear  to  be 
Improved,  the  committee  concluded  that 
Federal  oversight  of  defect  notification. 
and  correction  is  essential. 

For  too  many  years,  the  public's  proper 
concern  over  the  safe  driving  habits  and 
capacity  of  the  driver — the  "nut  behind 
the  wheel" — was  permitted  to  overshadow 
the  role  of  the  car  itself.  The  "second 
collision" — the  Impact  of  the  Individual 
within  the  vehicle  against  the  steering 
wheel,  da.shboard,  windshield,  and  other 
parts  of  the  car— has  been  largely  ne- 
glected. The  committee  was  greatly  Im- 
pressed by  the  critical  distinction  be- 
tween the  cau.ses  of  the  accident  Itself 
and  causes  of  the  resulting  death  or  In- 
jury. Here,  the  design  of  the  vehicle  as 
well  as  the  public  willingness  to  use 
safety  devices,  such  as  seat  belts,  are  the 
critical  factors.  Rece.'sed  dashboard  in- 
struments and  the  use  of  seat  belts  can 
mean  tl^.e  difference  between  a  bruised 
forehead  and  a  fractured  skull. 

The  committee  heard  compelling  tes- 
timony that  pas.senger  cars  can  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  so  as  to  afford 
substantial  protection  against  the  "sec- 
ond collision"  for  both  driver  and  pas- 
senger: further,  that  some  of  these  de- 
sign changes  can  be  achieved  at  little  or 
no  additional  manufacturing  cost. 

Yet  the  committee  w^as  presented  with 
graphic  evidence  that  the  interior  design 
of  many  1966  model  cars  reveal  Interiors 


brlstUng  with  rigid  tubes,  angles,  knobs, 
sharp  instrimients,  and  heavy  metal  of 
small  radius  of  curvature.  V'Tiile  such 
objects  are  sometimes  placed  and  shaped 
as  they  are  for  the  convenience  of  driver 
and  passenger,  substantial  safety  im- 
provement could  be  achieved  without  in- 
convenience to  the  car  occupants. 

Tlie  committee  was  likewise  made 
aware  of  the  substantial  needless  hazards 
to  pedestrians  presented  by  external  fins, 
ornamental  protrusions,  sharp  edges, 
stylistically  angled  bumpers. 

Finally,  motor  vehicles  can  also  be  a 
source  of  Injurj'  to  people  when  the  ve- 
hicle is  not  in  use  as  a  vehicle.  Thou- 
sands of  minor  injuries,  and  some  major 
ones,  occur  In  entering  and  exiting  the 
vehicle,  and  during  the  service  and  mahi- 
tenance  of  the  vehicle  Many  of  these 
Injuries  can  be  avoided  or  diminished  In 
severity  by  careful  design,  such  as  the 
common  "hand  caught  in  the  door"  ac- 
cidents, engine  compartment  hoods  fall-  « 
Ing,  vehicles  slipping  off  jacks,  and  burns 
from  engine  components 

Federal  standards  for  the  safety  of 
ships  at  sea  long  antedate  the  Civil  War. 
By  the  year  1907,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  requiring  that 
pullman  cars  be  constructed  of  steel 
rather  than  of  wood.  Aviation  safety 
regulations  were  first  authorized  in  the 
Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926,  a  year  in 
which  domestic  airlines  carried  a  total  of 
less  tlian  6,000  passengers. 

Yet.  with  the  exception  of  a  handful 
of  State  regulations  and  the  Federal  seat 
belt  and  brake  fluid  laws,  the  automobile 
sold  generally  in  interstate  commerce  Is 
today  subject  only  to  the  standards  pro- 
duced by  the  committees  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers.  These  SAE 
standards  are  the  product  of  a  committee 
consensus,  subject  to  a  single  manufac- 
turer's veto,  while  affording  no  consumer 
or  user  representation:  Compliance  is 
voluntar>'.  There  exist  no  procedures  to 
compel  their  adoption,  monitor  their  use, 
or  evaluate  their  effectiveness. 

While  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration has  the  authority — given  to  It  3 
or  4  years  ago  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce— to  set  the  safety  standards  for 
the  vehicles  which  the  Government  pur- 
chases, and  Individual  States  have  be- 
gun to  explore  the  possibility  of  uniform 
State  motor  vehicle  standards,  these  ef- 
forts are  necessarily  limited  because 
tliere  exists  today  no  significant  alterna- 
tive source  of  standards  to  the  SAE. 

There  is  in  being  no  systematic  re- 
search, testing,  development,  and  evalua- 
tion p.'ogram  for  safety  standards  ca- 
pable of  assigning  priorities  or  correlat- 
ing existing  standards  with  accident  and 
injury  prevention. 

Out  of  the  committee's  hearings,  there 
emerged  a  clear  outline  of  the  basic  needs 
to  be  served  by  Federal  legislation: 

First  The  promotion  of  motor  vehicle 
safety  through  ^fcl^mta^y  standards  has 
largely  failed.  The  unconditional  im- 
position of  mandatory  standards  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  Is  the  only 
course  commensurate  with  the  highway 
death  and  Injurj'  toll. 

Second.  'WTiile  the  contribution  of  the 
several  States  to  automobile  safety  has 
been  significant,  and  Justifies  securing  to 
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the  States  a  consultative  role  in  the  set- 
tin«r  of  standards,  the  prinuiry  responai- 
billty  for  regulating  the  national  auto- 
motive manufacturing  industry  must  fall 
squarely  upon  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
This  Is  the  only  manner  in  which  this 
course  could  be  pursued  legally. 

Third.  The  Federal  Government  must 
develop  a  major  independent  technical 
capacity  sufficient  to  perform  compre- 
hensive basic  research  on  accident  and 
Injury  prevention,  adequate  to  test  and 
contribute  to  the  quality  of  the  industry's 
safety  performance ;  a  technical  capacity 
capable  of  initiating  innovation  in  safety 
design  and  engineering  and  of  serving  as 
a  yardstick  against  which  the  perform- 
ance of  private  industry  can  be  meas- 
ured; and.  finally,  a  technical  capacity 
capable  of  developing  and  implementing 
meaningful  standards  for  autc«notive 
safety. 

Fourth.  While  the  sharing  of  safety 
technology  among  motor  vehicle  and  mo- 
tor vehicle  equipment  manufacturers  can 
facilitate  the  development  of  advanced 
safety  design  tmd  engineering,  vigorous 
competition  in  the  development  and 
marketing  of  safety  Improvements  must 
be  maintained. 

Fifth.  Deficiencies  In  past  Industry 
practices  relating  to  the  notiflcation  and 
curing  of  manufacturing  defects  necessi- 
tate the  imposition  of  mandatory  proce- 
dures to  Insure  such  notification  of  pur- 
chasers and  correction  of  all  safety- 
related  defects. 

Sixth.  The  individual  In  the  market- 
place, upon  whom  the  free  market  econo- 
my normally  relies  to  choose  the  superior 
among  competing  products,  is  Incapable 
of  evaluating  the  comparative  safety  of 
competing  model  cars.  The  public,  which 
has  lately  become  increasingly  Interested 
In  safetv.  still  has  no  means  of  satisfying 
that  Interest.  Both  Industry  and  Oov- 
emment share  the  responsibility  for  sup- 
plying adequate  consumer  information  of 
Automobile  safety.  ' 

It  la  to  the  credit  of  the  automotive 
Industry  that  industry  leaders  have  come 
to  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
and  have  Joined  in  support  of  a  law  es- 
tablishing binding  Federal  vehicle  safety 
standards. 

The  committee  also  recognizes  that 
the  broad  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary,  while  essential  to  achieve  im- 
proved traffic  safety,  could  be  abused  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  serious  adverse 
effects  on  the  automotive  manufacturing 
Industry.  The  commltteee  is  not  em- 
powering the  Secretary  to  take  over  the 
design  and  manufacturing  functions  of 
private  Indxistry.  The  committee  expects 
that  the  Secretary  will  act  responsibly 
and  in  sucl  a  way  as  to  achieve  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  safety  char- 
acteristics of  vehicles. 

It  is  the  committee's  Judgment  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  can  further 
industry  efforts  to  produce  motor  vehicles 
which  are,  in  the  first  Instance,  not  un- 
duly accident  prone:  and  perhaps,  even 
more  significantly,  vehicles  which,  when 
involved  In  accidents,  will  prove  crash- 
worthy  enough  to  enable  their  occupants 
to  survive  with  minimal  injuries. 

We  were  faced  with  the  problem  of 
proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the 


hope  that  we  could  slow  up  the  carnage 
on  the  highways  by  directing  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  interim  standards.  The 
committee  finally  approved  of  the  pro- 
vision for  interim  standards  to  be  estab- 
ILshed  by  January  31, 1967,  and  to  become 
effective  within  6  months  to  1  year  there- 
after. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee,  with 
that  provision  on  interim  standards,  that 
the  1968  model  cars  will  comply  with 
these  Interim  safety  standards. 

We  do  not  tell  the  Secretary  what  to 
do.  But  it  is  the  committee's  hope  that 
he  will  take  into  consideration  and  eval- 
uate the  current  General  Service  Admm- 
istration  safety  standards  for  Govern- 
ment purchased  vehicles.  A  copy  of 
these  standards  is  included  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  report.  The  list  now  in- 
cludes 17  items  of  safety  equipment  to  be 
placed  on  automobiles  which  the  Gov- 
ernment buys.  There  are  nine  more 
items  that  have  been  proposed  by  the 
General  Services  Administration.  The 
Industry  needed  some  time  to  achieve 
and  work  out  those'nine  devices.  With 
the  inclusion  of  the  9  devices,  there  will 
be  a  total  of  26  safety  devices.  They  are 
all  included  in  the  appendix  to  the  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
list  of  26  items  which  appears  In  the 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[Prom  Federa;  Register  Appendix,  Mar.  8. 
1966) 

OitooAL  Servicm  Administration,  Fkobmai. 
SUPPLY  Sravics  [41  CPB  Subpart  101-29^1 
Peoeral  Standard  No.  515 — Standard 
Sajxtt  Dkvicbs  roR  Automotivr  Vkbiclis 

NOTICE  OF  PROPOSED  REVISION 

Notice  la  hereby  given  that  a  revision  Is 
proposed  In  Federal  Standard  No.  616  which 
Is  prescribed  In  i  101-39.303  of  the  Federal 
Property  Management  Regulations.  The  re- 
vision as  finally  published  will  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-616,  approved 
August  30,  1964  (78  Stat.  696),  and  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  377),  as  amended,  and 
wUl  be  effective  1  year  and  90  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  In  the  Fxderal  Register. 
Federal  Standard  No.  615  was  published 
originally  In  the  Federal  Register  on  June  30, 
1965    (30   PJl.   8319). 

The  revision  of  Federal  Standard  No.  618 
Involves  the  addition  of  new  detailed  stand- 
ards and  changes  in  existing  detailed  stand- 
ards and  was  developed  through  consultation 
with  the  automotive  Industry,  technical  so- 
cieties, trade  associations,  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  Government  agencies.  Proposed 
new  detailed  standards  are  designated  as 
Federal  Standards  Nob.  615/18  through  516/ 
26.  Proposed  changes  In  existing  detaUed 
standards  are  indicated  by  the  letter  "a" 
following  the  detailed  standard  number 
(e.g..  615/la  Indicates  the  revision  of  616/1). 
The  changes  In  the  existing  detaUed  stand- 
ards are  as  follows: 

No.  516/ la — Anchorage*  for  Seat  Belt  A»- 
iembliea  for  Automotive  Vehicles.  Made 
provisions  for  seat  belt  anchorages  to  the 
seats  of  school  buses.  Added  anchorages  for 
upper  torso  restraints  for  all  outboard  for- 
ward facing  seating  positions  In  vehicles 
other  than  buses. 

No.  915/a* — Fortoard  Compartment  fnerffy 
Absorption  for  Automotive  Vehicles.  Title 
changed  from  "Padded  Instnunent  Panel 
and  Visors  for  Automotive  Vehicle*."  Ex- 
panded Impact  area  to  Include  extremes  of 


occupant  size  and  to  Include  45-degree  1*. 
terals  to  each  side.  Also  added  knee  ar«a 
protection  and  header  and  comer  poet  pad- 
ding. 

No.  616/3a — Recessed  Instrument  Paittl 
Instruments  and  Control  Devices  for  AutO' 
motive  Vehicles.  Expanded  Impact  areas  to 
Include  extremes  of  occupant  sizes  and  to 
Include  4S-degree  laterals  to  each  side.  Add- 
ed  requirement  that  specified  essential  con- 
trols be  In  reach  of  upper  torso  belted  c^ 
erator. 

No.  516/4a — eruTffy  Absorbing  Steerinf 
Control  System  for  AutoTnotive  Vehicles. 
Changed  title  from  "Impact  AbsorbU^ 
Steering  Wheel  and  Column  Displacement 
for  Automotive  Vehicles."  This  propoMl 
more  clearly  pwrmlts  collapsible  steering  cci- 
umns,  denies  clothes-catching  hardware  on 
steering  wheel  and  Increases  barrier  collision 
test  to  30  miles  per  hour. 

No.  615/6a — Safety  Door  Latches  and 
Hinges  for  Automotive  Vehicles.  Increased 
door  latch  load  requirements  and  added  s 
requirement  for  a  positive  locking  device  or 
handles  not  operable  by  accidental  side, 
rearward  or  forward  force. 

No.  515  6a—AnchoTage  of  Seats  for  Auto- 
motiz'c  Vehicle.-!  Added  a  requirement  for 
locking  devices  for  folding  and  pedestal  type 
seats. 

No.  516  9a — Hydraulic  Service  Brake  Sys- 
tems for  Automotive  Vehicles.  Title  changed 
from  "Dual  Operation  of  Brake  System  for 
Automotive  Vehicles."  Brake  performance 
requirements  for  sedans,  carryalls,  and  ela- 
tion wagons  added  Brake  fluid  system 
changed  to  exclude  absorption  of  moisture. 
Provisions  made  to  more  clearly  permit  other 
than  hydraulic  actuaUon  of  emergency  back- 
up system. 

No.  blS/\2si— Windshield  Wipers  and 
Wa.'shers  for  Automotiie  Vehicles  Changed 
to  Include  a  sp>eclfic  area  to  be  '»-lped. 

No.  515/13a — Glare  Reduction  Surfaces  for 
Automotii^e  Vehicles.  Expanded  require- 
ments to  Include  all  Interior  siirfaoes  In  Ui* 
of>erator'8  field  of  view.  Title  changed  from 
"Glare  Reduction  Surfaces — Instrument 
Panel  and  Windshield  Wipers  for  Automo- 
tive Vehicles." 

No.  515/ 14a — Control  of  Air  Pollution  from 
Automotive  Vehicles.  Title  changed  from 
"Exhaust  Emission  Control  System  for  Auto- 
motive Vehicles."  Incorporated  require- 
ments contained  In  a  new  stand.'u-d  propoeed 
by  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and 
Welfare. 

No.  615/17a — Rearviev)  Aftrror(s)  for  Auto- 
motive Vehicles.  Changed  Utle  from  "Out- 
side Rearvlew  Mlrror(8)  for  Automotive  Ve- 
hicles." Added  breakaway  or  detachable  re- 
quirement for  the  Inside  rearvlew  mirror  and 
Increased  outside  mirror  minimum  size  to 
5  Inches. 

Comments  and  suggestion  are  welcomed 
and  should  be  submitted,  In  duplicate,  to 
the  Commissioner,  Federal  Supply  Senlce. 
General  Services  Administration.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30405,  within  the  period  of  30 
calendar  days  from  the  date  of  publlcaUon 
of  this  notice  In  the  Federal  Recistkr 

The  text  of  the  changes  In  and  addition* 
to  the  Federal  Standard  No  515  are  set 
forth  below. 

Dated:  March  4.  1966. 

Lawson  B.  Knott.  Jr., 
Administrator  of  General  Serxncei. 
Section  101-39.303  Is  amended  ss  foUowi: 
I  101-39.303     Federal    Standard    No.    616— 
Standard  Safety  Devlcea  for  Automotln 
■    Vehicles. 

(a)  This  section  preacrlbei  Federal  Stand- 
ard No.  618.  covering  safety  devices  for  auto- 
motive vehicles,  aa  required  by  Public  I** 
88-616,  August  30,  1B«4  (78  Stat.  696) .  Auto- 
motive vehicles  jntrcbased  by  the  Fe<to«l 
Oovemment  for  use  by  the  Federal  aorern- 
ment  shall  be  equipped  with  safety  dettow 
conforming  to  Federal  Standard  No.  6w 
Copies  of  this  standard  my  be  obtained  tica 
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the  Commissioner,  Federal  Supply  Service, 
Oeneral  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20405.  Since  Federal  Standard  No. 
515  was  originally  prescribed  (30  PJl.  8310, 
June  30,  1965) ,  a  number  of  detailed  stand- 
ards therein  have  been  revised  and  new 
standards  have  been  added.  Where  a  stand- 
ard has  been  revised  the  letter  "a"  apiiears  in 
the  number  of  the  standard,  e.g.,  816/la.  The 
new  detailed  standards  which  have  been 
added  Include  Standards  Nos.  615/18  through 
615  26.  In  the  introduction  entitled  Stand- 
ard Safety  Devices  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 
paragraphs  S3  has  l>een  revised.  As  amended 
Pederal  Standard  No.  616  Is  composed  of  de- 
tailed standards  which  Include: 

"(1)  No.  515/Ia — Anchorages  for  Seat  Belt 
Assemblies  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

'•(2)  No.  516 /2a — Forward  Compartment 
Energy  Absorption  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

"(3)  No.  515 '3a — Recessed  Instrument 
Panel  Instruments  and  Control  Devices  for 
Automotive  Vehicles. 

"(4)  No.  616/4a — Energy  Absorbing  Steer- 
ing Control  System  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

"(5)  No.  &16/5a — Safety  Door  Latches  and 
Hinges  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

■•(6)  No.  618/6a — Anchorage  of  Seats  for 
Automotive  Vehicles. 

"(7)  No.  516/7 — Four  Way  Flasher  for 
Automotive  Vehicles. 

"i8)  No.  516/8 — Safety  Glazing  Materials 
for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

"(9)  No.  515/9a— Hydraulic  Service  Brake 
Syslems  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

"(10)  No.  615/10 — Standard  Bumper 
Heights  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

"(11)  No.  515/11 — Standard  Gear  Quadrant 
(PRNDL)  for  Automotive  Vehicles  Equipped 
with  Automatic  Transmissions. 

"i  12)  No.  515/12a— Windshield  Wipers  and 
Washers  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

"1 13)  No.  616/13a — Glare  Reduction  Sur- 
faces for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

"(14)  No.  515/ 14a— Control  of  Air  PoUu- 
tlon  from  Automotive  Vehicles. 

"(15)  No.  616/15 — Tires  and  Safety  Rims 
for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

"(16)  No.  516/16 — Backup  Lights  for  Auto- 
motive Vehicles. 

"(17)  No.  515/17a — Rearvlew  Mlrror(8)  for 
Automotive   Vehicles. 

(18)  No.  616/18 — Window  and  Door  Con- 
trols for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

"(19)  No.  515/19 — Ash  Trays  and  Lighters 
for  Automotive  Vehlclee. 

"(20)  No.  616/20 — Arm  Rests  for  Automo- 
tive Vehicles. 

"|21)  No.  616/21 — Padding  for  Automotive 
Seat  Barks. 

122)   No.  616/22— Headrests  for  Automo- 
tive Vehicles. 

"(23)  No.  515/23— Side  Marker  Devices  for 
Automotive  VelUclee. 

"(24)  No.  616/24 — Rear  Window  Defogger 
for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

"(25)  No.  616/26— RoU  Ban  for  Automo- 
tive Vehicles. 

"(26)  No.  616/26— Fuel  Tanks  and  Tank 
Wler  Pipes  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

(b)  The  Standard  reads  as  follows: 
"[Federal   Standard  No.   616] 
"standard  satbtt  devices  for  automotive 
vehicles 

"•  •  •  •  • 

"S3.  Safety  devices.  Safety  devices  shall 
b«  as  specified  In  the  detailed  standards  (see 
84).  Publications  referenced  In  the  detailed 
•tandards  form  a  part  of  this  standard,  as 
applicable.  The  publications  referred  to  are 
the  Issues  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  publi- 
cation of  this  standard  in  the  Federal  Rec- 
^"Jt:  In  the  case  of  changes  In  Federal 
Standard  No.  615,  reference  to  publications 
therein  are  to  the  Issues  In  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  the  respective  changes 
la  the  Federal  Register. 

"Note:  Copies  of  ASTM  Standards  may  be 
obtained  from  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
jig  and  Materials,  1916  Race  Street,  Phlla- 
aelphla.  Pa.  19103. 


"Note:  Copies  of  8AK  publications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  Inc  .  486  Lexington  Aevnue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

'**  •  •  •  • 

"[Federal  Standard  No.  615/la) 

"ANCHORAGES    FOR     SEAT     BELT    ASSEMBLIES    FOR 

A  irro  MOTIVE    VEHICLES 

"SI.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es- 
tablishes the  requirements  and  test  pro- 
cedures for  anchorages  for  seat  belt  assem- 
blies for  automotive  vehicles.  This  standard 
does  not  gover  seat  belt  assemblies. 

"S2.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedajis.  station  wagons,  carryalls,  buses  (des- 
ignated as  school  buses),  and  to  light  trucks 
up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W.  Excluded  are 
stand-up,  walk-in  package  delivery  vehicles 
with  till  type  drivers'  seats.  Excluded  are 
folding  Jump  seats  that  are  folded  directly 
behind  the  front  seat. 

"S3.  Standard  characteristics. 

"S3.1  Definitions. 

"S3. 1.1  Ancliorages.  A  seat  belt  anchor- 
age shall  consist  of  a  threaded  hole,  an  eye- 
bolt,  or  other  suitable  means  of  attachment 
and  shall  be  situated  In  a  suitable  structure 
to  receive  the  seat  belt  attachments  fittings. 

"S3. 1.2  Attachment  fittings.  Attachment 
fittings  are  the  parts  necessary  to  attach  the 
seat  belt  assembly  to  the  vehicle  structure. 

"S3. 1.3  Seat  belt  assc7nbly.  A  seat  belt  as- 
sembly Is  any  strap,  webbing,  or  similar  de- 
vice designed  to  secure  a  person  Ui  an  au- 
tomotive vehicle  with  the  intention  of  miti- 
gating the  results  of  a  traffic  accident.  In- 
cluding all  buckles  or  other  fasteners,  and 
all  h;irdware  designed  for  Installing  the  as- 
sembly In  an  automotive  vehicle.  The  seat 
belt  assemblies  Intended  for  Installation  In 
the  anchorages  specified  hereinafter  are  de- 
scribed In  Fed.  Spec.  JJ-B-185  and  Stand- 
ards for  Seat  Belts  for  Use  In  Motor  Vehicles. 
30  P.R.  8432    (July  1,  1965);   15  CFR. 

"S3. 1.3  1  Type  1  seat  belt  assembly.  A 
type  1  seat  belt  assembly  Is  a  lap  belt  for 
pelvic  restraint 

"S3. 1.32  Type  2  seat  belt  assembly.  A 
type  2  seat  belt  assembly  Is  a  combination 
of  pelvic  and  upper  torso  restraints. 

"S3. 1.3.3  Type  2a  seat  belt  assembly.  A 
type  2a  seat  belt  assembly  Is  a  shoulder  belt 
for  upper  torso  restraint  for  use  only  in 
conjunction  with  a  type  1  lap  belt 

"S3.2  Anchorages.  The  SAE  Recommend- 
ed Practice  for  Motor  Vehicle  Seat  Belt  An- 
chorage. J787,  forms  a  basis,  In  part,  for  this 
Federal  Standard. 

"S3. 2.1  General.  When  eyebolt  anchor- 
ages are  furnished,  they  shall  conform  to  the 
applicable  requirements  of  Fed.  Spec.  JJ-A- 
530.  All  threads  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  requirements  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  Handbook  H28.  The 
location  of  the  anchorages  shall  be  deter- 
mined with  the  seat  In  Its  rearmost  limit  of 
travel. 

"S3 .2  1.1  Anchorages  for  type  1  seat  belt 
assemblies  and  lap  portion  of  types  2  and  2a 
seat  belt  assemblies.  Anchorages  for  type  1 
seat  belt  assemblies  or  the  lap  belt  portion 
of  types  2  and  2a  seat  belt  assemblies  shall 
be  provided  for  three  sets  of  seat  belts  for 
all  bench  type  seats  designed  to  accommo- 
date three  persons.  The  location  of  anchor- 
ages for  type  1  seat  belt  assemblies  or  the 
lap  i>ortlon  of  type  2  seat  belt  assemblies 
shall  be  such  that  a  line  from  the  anchorage 
to  the  passengers'  'hip'  point  will  make  an 
angle  from  the  horizontal  as  near  as  prac- 
ticable to  46  degrees,  as  shown  In  figures  1. 
2,  and  3.  [Not  shown  In  Record]  The  hip 
point  Is  the  ;>oint  on  the  manikin  defined  as 
the  'H'  point  In  SAE  Standard,  Manikins  for 
Use  in  Defining  Vehicle  Seating  Accommoda- 
tions. J826.  The  location  of  the  hip  point 
shaH  be  determined  by  following  the  proce- 
dures m  SAE  J82e  Anchorages  for  belts  that 
will  be  Installed  over  the  seat  bottom  frame 
rear  bar  shall  be  rearward  of  a  vertical  line 
through  the  point  where  the  belt  will  enter 


the  seat,  as  shown  In  figure  4.  [Not  shown 
In  Record.)  All  anchorages  shall  be  spaced 
laterally  so  that  the  lap  portion  of  the  belt 
essentially  forms  a  U-shaf>ed  loop  when  in 
use.  The  same  anchorage  shall  not  be  used 
for  both  ends  of  a  single  type  1  seat  belt  as- 
sembly or  the  lap  portion  of  a  single  type  3 
seat  belt  assembly  Type  1  seat  belt  assem- 
blies used  In  school  buses  shall  utilize  the 
seat  for  the  anchorage  attachment  p>olnts 
and  shall  comply  with  the  above,  where  ap- 
plicable. Common  anchorages  may  be  used 
for  one  end  of  each  of  two  assemblies  pro- 
vided strength  requirements  are  in  accord- 
ance with  S3  2  2. 

"83.2  12  Anchorages  for  types  2  and  2a 
seat  belt  assemblies.  Except  for  buses  and 
vinyl  or  canvas  top  or  bolted-on  metal  en- 
closure vehirles  and  utility  vehicles  of  the 
three-wheel  type,  automotive  vehicles  cov- 
ered by  this  standard  shall  be  provided  with 
anchorages  for  a  type  2  or  2a  seat  belt  as- 
sembly for  at  least  each  outboard  front  seat 
occupant  of  carryalls  and  light  trucks  Front 
and  rear  seat  anchorages  shall  be  provided 
for  each  outboard  occupant  of  sedans  and 
station  wagons  (forward  facing  seats  only) 
for  which  the  vehicle  is  designed.  For  buses, 
only  the  drivers'  seat  need  be  prortded  with 
anchorages  for  types  2  and  2a  seat  belt  as- 
semblies. At  least  three  anchorages  shall  be 
provided  for  each  type  2  or  2a  seat  belt  as- 
sembly: two  anchorages  for  the  lap  portion 
of  a  type  2  seat  belt  assembly  and  at  least  one 
anchorage  for  the  upper  torso  or  shoulder 
portion  of  a  type  2  or  2a  seat  belt  assembly. 
The  upper  end  of  the  upper  torso  or  shoulder 
portion  of  the  type  2  or  2a  seat  belt  assembly 
may  be  fastened  to  either  the  seat,  side 
anchorage,  rear  anchorage,  roof  or  floor  pro- 
vided that  the  seat  or  other  structure  over 
which  the  belt  passes  or  to  which  it  Is  fas- 
tened has  been  designed  or  reinforced  to 
withstand  the  resulting  load.  The  lower 
end  may  be  fastened  either  to  the  lap  portion 
of  the  belt  or  to  the  existing  inboard  an- 
chorage for  the  lap  portion  of  the  seat  belt 
assembly. 

"S3.2.1,3  Anchorages  for  the  upper  to^so  or 
shoulder  portion  of  se'jt  belt  assemblies 
Anchorages  for  the  upper  torso  or  shoulder 
portion  of  a  type  2  or  2;i  seat  belt  assembly 
shall  be  provided  for  at  least  each  outboard 
front  seat  occupant  of  carryalls  and  light 
trucks,  and  both  front  and  rear  outboard 
occupants  of  sedans  and  station  wagons 
(front  facing  seats  only)  for  which  the  ve- 
hicle Is  designed.  With  the  seat  in  the  rear- 
most limit  of  travel  and  the  seat  back  In  the 
nominal  design  position,  these  anchorages 
shall  be  longitudinally  In  line  with  or  rear 
wfird  of  the  torso  line  of  the  SAE  3-dlmen- 
Blonal  manikin  described  in  the  SAE  Stand- 
ard 'Manikins  for  Use  in  Delining  Vehicle 
Seating  Accommodations,'  SAE  J826  ir 
there  Is  a  downward  angle  of  the  belt  passing 
from  the  point  of  tangency  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  SAE  mjuiikln  to  an  anchorage  or  over 
suitable  structure  to  an  anchorage,  this  angle 
shall  not  be  more  than  40  degrees  from  the 
horizontal. 

'■S3. 2.2  Strength.  The  vehicle  structure 
(excluding  school  buses)  shall  sustain  the 
simultaneous  pull  on  each  seat  of  seat  belt 
assemblies  for  each  passenger  for  which  the 
seat  is  designed.  Permanent  deformation  of 
any  anchorage  or  surrounding  area  is  ac- 
ceptable provided  there  is  no  rupture  or 
breakage  and  the  anchorage  does  not  puli 
loose.  Each  school  bus  seat  may  be  tested 
Independently,  but  must  sustain  established 
forces  for  sill  attached  anchorages.  The 
upper  end  anchorage  for  upper  torso  types  2 
and  2a  belts  may  be  tested  Independently 
provided  the  anchorages  are  located  in  struc- 
tural members  In  which  no  lap  belt  anchor- 
ages are  located. 

"S3. 2.2  1  Anchorages  for  types  2  and  2a  seat 
belt  assemblies.  The  outboard  anchorage  for 
the  lap  belt  pwrtlon  of  a  type  2  seat  belt 
assembly  shall  sustain  a  pull  of  2.500  pounds 
Outboard  anchorages  for  the  upper  torao  w 
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shoulder  restraint  portion  ot  typ«  2  or  Sa 
•eat  belts  sball  sustain  a  pull  of  1.500  pounds 
for  each  anchorage  Common  anchorage*  for 
the  Inboard  ends  of  types  1  and  Za  seat  belt 
combination  or  the  inboard  anchorage  of  a 
typM  2  seat  belt  assembly  shall  sustain  a  pull 
of  3,000  pounds.  Common  etnchorages  for 
one  end  of  a  center  lap  belt  and  either  the 
Inboard  end  of  a  type  1  seat  belt  or  the  lap 
belt  portion  of  a  type  2  seat  belt  and  the 
Inboard  end  of  an  uppwr  torso  or  shoulder 
restraint  shall  sustain  a  pull  of  5,500  p>ounds. 
A  common  anchorage  for  the  Inboard  ends  of 
two  outboard  lap  belts  and  inboard  ends  of 
the  upper  torso  or  shoulder  restraint  portion 
of  the  types  2  and  2a  seat  belt  assemblies 
shall  sustain  a  pull  of  6.000  pounds. 

"S3.2.3.2  Anchorages  for  type  1  seat  belt 
aatembliea.  Anchorages  for  type  1  seat  belt 
assemblies  shall  sustain  a  puU  of  2,500 
pounds  for  each  lap  belt  end  attached. 

"S3.2.2.2.1  Anchorages  for  type  1  seat  belt 
assemblies  for  school  bu-ips.  Anchorages  for 
type  1  seat  belt  assemblies  shall  sustain  a 
pull  of  2,600  pounds  for  each  lap  b«lt  end 
attached. 

"S3.2.2.3  Anchorages  for  seat  belt  assem- 
blies attached  to  the  seat  frame.  The  seat 
structure,  the  seat  adjusters.  If  applicable, 
and  the  attachments,  shall  sustain  the  load 
specified  In  S3.2.2.1.  S3J2.2.2.  and  S32.2J.1, 
as  applicable,  for  each  seat  belt  end  attached 
to  the  seat  plus  the  seat  inertia  force.  The 
seat  Inertia  force  shall  be  30  times  the  seat 
weight.  Floor  and  seat  deformation  Is  ac- 
ceptable provided  there  Is  no  structural  fail- 
ure or  release  of  the  seat  adjuster  mechanism. 
"83.2.3  Test  procedure.  The  strength  test 
shall  be  conducted  either  with  the  connec- 
tion from  the  body  block  to  the  anchorages 
made  In  a  manner  In  which  the  belts  are  In- 
stalled or  a  suitable  equivalent  method.  The 
load  shall  be  applied  to  the  body  block  at  an 
angle  of  10  degrees  plus  or  mlnum  S  degrees 
from  the  horizontal.  As  applicable,  the 
doors  Oif  the  vehicle  may  be  closed  during  the 
test. 

"S3 .2  3.1  Test  for  types  2  and  2a  seat  belt 
anchorages.  The  loads  specified  In  S3.2.2.1 
shall  be  applied  using  either  a  body  block 
set  up  similar  to  that  shown  In  &g\ire  6  [not 
shown  In  Rxcoas)  or  a  suitable  equivalent 
method.  The  strength  test  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  the  seat  in  place  In  the  vehicle. 
"S3.2.3  J  Test  for  type  1  seat  belt  anchor- 
ages.  The  load  specified  In  S3.2.2.2  or 
SS.2.2.2.1,  as  applicable,  shall  be  applied 
u^lng  either  a  body  block  similar  to  that 
shown  In  figure  6  |not  shown  In  the  Recxiw)] 
or  a  suitable  equivalent  method.  The 
strength  test  shall  be  conducted  either  with 
the  seat  in  place  In  the  vehicle  or  with  the 
seat  installed  on  an  applicable  vehlce  floor 
pan. 

"  i  Federal  Standard  No.  515/aa] 

"rOaWAlD     OOMPAarUXNT     KNEXOT     ABSOKPnOM 
rOB  AUTOMOBILE  VIHtCHS 

"81.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es- 
tablishes requirements  and  test  procedures 
for  forward  compartment  energy  absorption 
for  automotive  vehicles  The  forward  com- 
I>artment  Includes  the  areas  of  the  instru- 
ment panel,  sun  visors,  header,  corner  A 
pillars,  and  under  the  Instrument  panel  with 
construction  designed  to  afford  a  reasonable 
degree  of  protection  ff>r  the  front  seat  occu- 
pants wearing  type  1  seat  belt  assemblies. 

"32.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and  to  light 
trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  OV.W. 

"S3,  flequlremenfi.  Injury  potential  shall 
be  minimized  by  constructing  or  locating 
forward  compartment  structures  to  elimi- 
nate Impact  or  to  reduce  the  forces  generated 
by  front  seat  occupants  wearing  type  1  seat 
belt  asaembllea  when  lmp>acUng  tbasa  struc- 
tures. 

"S3. 1  Impact  areas.  The  head  impact 
areas  shall  be  established  through  the  uae 
of  type  1  seat  belt  assembly  restrained  mani- 
kin* or  other  test  devices  based  upon  the 


equivalent  to  'H'  point  to  t(H>-of-bead  di- 
mensions of  83  inches  and  20  Inches.  Ad- 
justable seats  shall  be  In  the  extreme  for- 
ward position  for  the  Indicated  33  inch  device 
and  in  the  extreme  rearward  position  for  the 
indicated  39  inch  device.  The  impact  areas 
shall  be  that  included  between  the  arcs 
formed  by  the  top-of-head  point  when  each 
device  Is  swung  forward  and  also  45  degrees 
to  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  axis  through 
each  normal  seating  p>osltlon.  The  knee  and 
leg  Impswst  areas  shall  be  established  by  the 
use  of  a  type  1  seat  belt  restrained  manikin 
or  equivalent  of  approximately  &6th  percen- 
tile male  dimensions  and  with  the  front 
seat  in  midp>osltion. 

"S3.2  Location  and  construction. 
"83.2.1  The  structure  of  the  instrument 
panel  shall  be  such  as  to  minimize  Injury 
to  the  head  of  an  occupant  up)on  Impact  or 
to  be  outside  the  established  Impact  area. 
If  within  the  Impact  area  the  panel  shall  be 
covered  with  energy  absorbing  cushioning 
material  applied  over  a  crushable  or  collaps- 
ible metal  backing  that  will  deform  and  ex- 
pand the  areas  of  contact.  There  shall  be 
no  protruding  or  sharp  rigid  edges  in  the 
Impact  area  and /or  under  the  cushioning 
material  in  the  Impact  area.  Tests  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  SAE  Recommended  Priic- 
tlce  for  Instrument  Panel  liaboratory  Im- 
pact Test  Procedure.  J921,  and  the  decelera- 
tion of  the  head  form  when  Impacting  the 
pwinel  at  22  feet  per  second  shall  not  exceed 
an  effective  maximum  value  of  80  gs  In  60 
milliseconds  excluding  all  portions  of  the 
deceleration  time  curve  of  less  than  3  milli- 
seconds duration. 

"S.S.2.2  The  lower  portion  of  the  instru- 
ment panel  shall  contain  no  sharp  or  pro- 
truding edges  within  the  Jcnee  and  leg  im- 
p>act  areas.  The  Impact  area  structures  shall 
be  constructed  of  material  that  will  deform 
and  expand  areas  of  contact  to  absorb  and 
minimize  Injury  when  struck  by  the  knees 
or  legs  of  front  seat  occupemts. 

"S.3.2.3  The  sun  visors  shall  be  con- 
structed of  or  be  covered  by  energy  absorb- 
ing cushioning  material.  The  sun  visor 
mounting  shall  be  designed  and  located  to 
provide  a  reasonable  degree  of  head  protec- 
tion. 

"83.2.4  The  roof  header  Impact  areas  shall 
contain  no  sharp  or  protruding  edges.  The 
Impact  areas  shall  be  covered  with  0.5  inch 
minimum  of  energy  absorbing  cushioning 
material  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  injury  to 
the  oocupAnt's  head  upon  Impact. 

"S3 .2. 5  The  right  and  left  front  comer 
f>06ts  shall  not  contain  any  sharp  or  pro- 
truding edges.  The  comer  p>08ts  in  the  im- 
pact areas  shall  be  covered  with  0.5  inch 
minimum  of  enregy  absorbing  cushioning 
material  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  injury 
to  the  occupant's  head  upon  Impact.  Pad- 
ding shall  be  designed  and  placed  so  as  to 
minimize  loss  ov  visibility. 

"i  Federal  Stand.ird  No.  615/3al 

"RECESSED  INSTRUMENT  PAKEL  INSTRUMEWTS 
AND  CONTROL  DKNICES  rOK  AtJTOMOTIVK  VK- 
HICLES 

"  "SI.  Purpose  and  scope  This  standard 
establishes  the  location  and  Identification  of 
automotive  vehicle  Instruments  and  control 
devices  to  afford  a  reasonable  degree  of  pro- 
toctlon  for  front  seat  occupants  wearing  type 
1  seat  belt  assemblies  In  event  of  a  collision. 

"S2.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  station  wagons  and  light 
truclts  up  to  10.000  pounds  G.V.W.  Excluded 
are  stand-up  walk-In  package  delivery  ve- 
hicles with  tut  type  drivers'  seats.  Also  ex- 
cluded are  utility  vehicles  of  the  three-wheel 
type. 

"S3.  Requirements.  Injury  potential  shall 
be  minimized  by  constructing,  locating,  or 
mounting  control  devices  and  instruments 
becels  In  such'  a  manner  as  to  reasonably 
minimize  contact  by  the  heads  of  occupants 
wearing  type  1  seat  belt  assemblies.    Injury 


potential  shall  be  minimized  by  the  foUov. 
Ing  means: 

"83.1  Location,  constructi07i,  and  mount- 
ing. 

"S3 .1.1  All  inatriunent  panel  mounted 
control  devices  shall  be  located  within  reach 
of  the  driver  wearing  a  type  2  or  2a  seat 
belt  assembly,  except  controls  not  essential 
to  controlling  a  moving  vehicle.  The  essen- 
tial controls  are  the  steering  wheel,  traas- 
mlsslon  selector  lever,  turn  signals  lever.  Igni- 
tion switch,  headlight  switch,  and  windshield 
wiper  and  washer  controls.  Essential  con- 
trols shall  be  readily  Identified. 

"S3. 1.2  The  Impact  area  shall  be  estab- 
lished through  the  use  of  type  1  seat  belt 
assembly  restrained  manikins  or  other  test 
devices  having  'H'  point  to  top-of-head  di- 
mensions of  33  Inches  and  29  Inches.  Ad- 
justable seats  shall  be  in  the  extreme  for- 
ward position  for  the  Indicated  33  inch  de- 
vice and  in  the  extreme  rearward  position 
for  the  indicated  29  inch  device.  The  Irapact 
area  shall  be  that  Included  between  the 
arcs  formed  by  the  top-of-head  point  when 
each  device  Is  swung  forward  and  also  46 
degrees  to  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  axis 
through  each  normal  seating  position, 

"S3. 1.3  Control  devices  and  instruments 
positioned  outside  the  established  contact 
area  or  which  cannot  be  struck  due  to  steer- 
ing wheel,  column,  or  shielding  are  not  re- 
quired to  meet  the  specifications  following 
All  other  control  devices  shall  have  a  con- 
tact area  of  not  less  than  1.0  square  mch  oJ 
flat  surface  with  an  edge  radius  of  not  less 
than  0.125  inch  and  shall  be  mounted  and 
constructed  of  materials  which  will  deflect 
flush  within  0  375  Inch  of  the  pane!  surface 
or  are  to  be  mtiunted  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  allow  them  to  be  pushed  flush  with  the 
panel  surface  or  be  detached  by  application 
of  a  force  not  to  exceed  90  pounds  when 
struck  from  any  position  defined  in  3.12. 

"S3  14  Instrument  bezels  not  meeting 
83.1.3  and  likely  to  be  contacted  by  the  head 
of  a  belted  occupant  shall  have  an  edge 
radius  of  not  less  than  0.126  inch  and  shall 
project  not  more  than  0  250  inch  above  the 
surface  of  the  panel  or  shall  be  so  shielded  as 
to  reasonably  minimize  contact  by  the  head 
of  belted  occupant. 

"S3  1.5  The  tranmlasion  selector  lever 
knob  end  shall  have  a  relative  flat  area  of 
at  least  1.0  square  Inch  when  selector  lever 
Is  mounted  on  the  steering  column  within 
the  Impact  area  as  defined  in  83.1.2.  There 
shall  be  no  permissible  complete  penetration 
of  the  knob  by  the  selector  shaft,  under  a 
head  Impact  of  80  gs. 

"(Federal  Standard  No.  515/4al 

"KNIBGT    ABSORBING  STEERING  CONTROL  STSTIM 
rOB   ATTTOMOTTVB    VEHICLES 

"81.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard 
eatabllahee  requirements  for  energy  absorb- 
ing steering  control  systems  installed  on 
automotive  vehicles. 

"S2.  Application.  This  standard  applies 
to  sedans  and  station  wagons. 

"S3.  Standard  characteristics.  The  SAK 
Recommended  Practice  for  Barrier  Collision 
Teats,  J860.  forms  the  basis  for  section  S3  4 
of  this  standard. 

"83.1  Definition.  The  steertng  control 
system  is  defined  as  the  basic  steering  mech- 
anism in  combination  with  its  associated 
horn  actuating  mechanism,  trim  hardware, 
etc.,  and  Includes  any  portion  of  the  steer- 
ing column  assembly  that  may  contain  sn 
energy  absorber  for  the  purpose  of  dissipat- 
ing energy  upon  impact. 

"S3  2  The  steering  control  assembly  shall 
be  constructed  so  that  when  it  is  impacted 
at  a  relative  velocity  of  22  feet  per  second 
with  a  torso  shaped  body  block  as  showTi  In 
figure  1  (not  shown  in  Record],  weighing 
75-80  pounds,  and  having  a  spring  rate  losd 
of  600-800  potmds  per  inch,  the  force  devel- 
oped during  collapse  of  the  system  shall  not 
exceed  2,600  pounds.  The  spring  rate  is  de- 
termined by  loading  the  chest  of  the  tono 
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shaped  body  block  vrith  a  4-lnch  wide  flat 
contact  surface  so  that  it  is  90  degrees  to  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  body  block,  parallel 
to  the  backing  plate  and  within  16  to  20 
inches  from  the  top  of  the  head  form.  The 
load  Is  measured  when  the  fiat  contact  sur- 
face has  moved  down  ^  inch,  and  the  spring 
rate  Is  determined  by  doubling  this  load 
figure. 

"832.1  When  the  steering  wheel  is  the 
principal  energy  absorbing  element,  the  load 
cell  recording  device  shall  be  equivalent  to 
the  type  shown  in  figure  2  and  shall  be 
mounted  either  directly  behind  the  wheel  or 
In  the  frontal  surface  of  the  body  block,  with 
Its  axis  of  primary  sensitivity  in  the  direc- 
tion of  body  block  travel  at  the  time  of 
impact.  The  steering  wheel  shall  be 
mounted  to  the  lo€id  cell  by  means  of  an 
appropriate  nose  piece  at  the  same  angle  as 
It  is  to  be  Installed  in  the  vehicle. 

"S3  2  2  When  a  component  or  components 
other  than  the  steering  wheel,  such  as  the 
steering  column,  is  the  principal  energy  ab- 
sorbing element  or  contributes  substantially 
to  the  absorption  of  energy,  the  load  cell 
shall  be  located  between  the  steering  wheel 
and  the  remainder  of  the  energy  absorbing 
system,  preferably  immediately  under  the 
wheel,  or  in  the  forward,  impacting  surface 
of  the  body  block. 

■  S3  3  Other  testing  methods,  such  as 
high  capacity  acceleration  facilities  and 
anthropometric  dummies,  giving  equivalent 
results,  may  be  utilized  in  lieu  of  methods 
defined  In  S3.2,  S3.2.1,  and  S3.2  2. 

"S3.4  The  steering  control  assembly  shall 
be  so  designed  that  when  the  front  structure 
of  the  automotive  vehicle  collapses  during 
the  SAE  J850  barrier  collision  test,  or  equiva- 
lent at  30  miles  per  hour,  the  upper  end  of 
the  steering  control  system  shall  not  be  dis- 
placed rearward,  relative  to  an  undisturbed 
point  to  the  rear  of  the  steering  wheel  posi- 
tion, more  than  5  inches. 

S3  4.1  The  rearward  displacement  of  the 
steering  control  assembly  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  dynamic  conditions  during  the 
i>arrler  collision  or  equivalent  test. 

"S3 .5  The  steering  control  system  shall 
be  so  constructed  that  there  shall  be  no  de- 
vices or  attachments  such  as  horn  actuating 
mechanism,  trim  hardware,  etc.,  which  can 
catch  In  the  operator's  clothing  during  nor- 
mal driving  maneuvers. 

•■[Federal    Standard    No.    515/5a] 

"SAFETY  DOOR  LATCHES  AND  HINGES  FOB 
AtrrOMOBILE    VEHICLES 

SI  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard 
wtabllshes  uniform  test  procedures  and  min- 
imum static  load  requirements  for  automo- 
tive vehicle  side  door  latches  and  hinges. 

■32.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans.  carr>-alls,  station  wagons,  and  light 
trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W..  except 
those  light  trucks  with  folding  or  cargo  type 
doors  or  open  body  trucks  with  enclosuree 
aiade  of  canvas,  aluminum,  fiber  glass,  plas- 
ac,  and  steel.  The  secondary  latch  load  does 
Bot  apply  to  sliding  doors. 

"S3.  Requirements.  All  applicable  auto- 
motive vehicles  shall  be  equipped  with  safety 
iloor  latches  and  hinges.  The  hinges  shall 
fi&ve  ample  strength  to  support  the  door  and 
to  withstand  the  longitudinal  load  and  trans- 
verse load  equal  to  or  greater  than  that 
»P«clfied  in  S3.1  and  S3.2  for  the  door  latch, 
wd  striker  assembly.  All  door  release  han- 
dles on  each  door  shall  be  provided  with  a 
tingle  positive  locking  device  not  subject  to 
»«^dental  release.  Interior  or  exterior  han- 
dles need  not  be  locked  by  this  device  If  not 
operable  by  accidental  side,  rearward  or  for- 
•wd  force. 

'83.1  Longitudinal  load.  Automotive  ve- 
Wde  door  latch  and  striker  assembly,  when 
w«3  as  prescribed  under  test  procedures 
i«-3l  th&il  be  able  to  withsUnd  a  minimum 
wngltudinal  load  of  2.500  potinds  when  In 
cm 887— Part  11 


fully    latched    position,    and    1,000    pounds 
when  in  the  secondary  latch  position. 

"S3.2  Transverse  load.  Automotive  ve- 
hicle door  latch  and  striker  assembly,  when 
tested  as  prescribed  under  lest  procedures 
(S3.3)  must  be  able  to  withstand  a  minimum 
transverse  load  of  2.000  pounds  when  In  the 
fully  latched  position  and  1,000  poimds  when 
in  the  secondary  latched  position 

"S3.3  Test  procedures  Test  procedures 
and  test  fixtures  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
section  4  of  SAE  Recommended  Practice  for 
Passenger  Car  Side  Door  Latch  Systems,  J839 
and  section  4  of  SAE  Recommended  Practice 
for  Vehicle  Passenger  Door  Hinge  Svstems, 
J934. 

■  [Federal  Standard  No.  515/6a] 

"ANCHORAGE      OF      SEATS      FOB      AUTOMOTrVT 
VEHICLES 

"SI.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard 
establishes  strength  requirements  for  an- 
chorage and  construction  of  automobile  ve- 
hicle seat  assemblies. 

"S2.  /4pp/icafiOTi.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carn-alls,  station  wagons,  and 
light  truclts  up  to  10.000  pounds  G.V.W. 

"S3.  Standard  characteristics.  The  SAE 
Recommend'ed  Practice  for  Passenger  Car 
Front  Seat  and  Front  Seat  Adjuster.  J879. 
forms  a  basis  for  that  part  of  this  standard 
which  applies  to  front  seats. 

•S3.1     Definitions. 

"83.1.1  Automotive  vehicle  seat".  A  struc- 
ture provided  to  seat  the  driver  and/or  one 
or  more  passengers.  • 

"S3. 1.2  Seat  frame.  The  structural  por- 
tion of  a  seat  assembly. 

"S3. 1.3  Seat  back  frame  upper  crossbar. 
The  upi>ermo6t  horizontal  member  of  a  seat 
back  frame. 

"S3  1.4  Seat  adjuster.  A  device  suitably 
anchored  to  the  vehicle  structure  which  sup- 
ports the  seat  frame  assembly  and  provides 
for  seat  adjustments.  This  includes  any 
track,  link,  or  power  actuating  assemblies 
necessary  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  seat. 

"SS.2  Requirements,  front  seats. 

"S3 .2.1  Seat  adjusters  and  seat  frame 
combinations.  Each  combination  of  seat 
adjuster  and  seat  frame,  together  with  Its 
attachments,  shall  be  constructed  and  an- 
chored to  the  vehicle  structure  which  sup- 
ports it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sustain  a 
horizontal  forward  and  rearward  static  load 
equal  to  a  mlnlmiun  of  20  times  the  weight 
of  the  fully  trimmed  seat 

"S3. 2. 2  Seat  cushion  and  hack  frame  com- 
bination. Each  seat  cushion  and  back  frame 
combination,  together  with  Its  attachment*, 
shall  be  constructed  and  anchored  to  the 
vehicle  structure  which  supports  it  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  sustain  a  rearward  moment 
about  the  rear  attachment  of  the  seat  frame 
to  the  seat  adjuster  of  4.250  Inch-pounds  for 
each  passenger  for  which  the  seat  back  is 
designed.  The  load  required  to  obtain  this 
moment  shall  be  applied  to  the  seat  back 
upper  crossbar  location  normal  to  the  seat 
back. 

"Note:  Some  energy  absorption  under  Im- 
pact can  be  obtained  through  deflection  of 
the  seat  back.  ITierefore,  some  deflection 
and  permanent  set  of  the  seat  back  consist- 
ent with  rigidity  requirements  and  normal 
occupant   accommodations   is   permissible. 

"S3.2.3  Folding  seat  back  frames.  Each 
seat  back  frame  designed  to  fold  over  the 
seat  shall  be  equipped  with  a  releasable,  self- 
locking,  restraining  device  or  devices.  The 
lock  release  shall  be  located  so  as  to  be 
readily  accessible  to  the  occupant  of  the  seat 
and.  If  applicable,  to  permit  egress  to  rear 
seat  passengers. 

"The  release  shall  be  so  designed  and 'or 
located  as  to  minimize  accidental  release  in 
collision  situations.  The  restraining  device 
or  devices  shall  be  constructed  with  sufBclent 
strength  to  prevent  the  seat  back  frame  as- 
sembly from  folding,  forward  under  a  hori- 
zontal static  load  equal  to  a  mlnimtun  of  20 
times  the  weight  of  the  fully  trimmed  seat 


back  frame,  and  with  sufficient  strength  to 
sustain  a  moment  about  the  attachment  of 
the  seat  back  frame  to  the  seat  frame  of  4,260 
Inch-pounds  In  a  rearward  direction.  The 
load  required  to  attain  this  moment  shall  be 
applied  at  the  seat  back  frame  upper  cross- 
bar locauon  normal  to  the  seat  with  the 
seat  back  frame  in  a  lcx:ked  position.  Ex- 
cluded are  tilt  type  drivers'  seats  installed 
in  special  purpose,  stand-up,  walk-In  pack- 
age delivery  vehicles 

■  S3. 2. 4  Pedestal  seats.  Pedestal  mounted 
drivers'  seats  designed  to  pivot  forward,  in- 
stalled In  special  purpose  stand-up,  walk-in 
type  delivery  vehicles  shall  be  eqtilpped  with 
releasable,  self -locking,  pedestal  restraining 
devices  The  restraining  device  or  devices 
shall  be  constructed  with  sufficient  stretigtib 
to  prevent  the  seat  assembly  from  tilting  for- 
ward under  a  horizontal  static  load  equal 
to  a  minimum  of  20  times  the  weight  of  the 
fully  trimmed  seat  components.  The  load 
shall  be  applied  with  the  seat  pedestal  in 
a  locked  position  and  at  the  level  of  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  seat  assembly. 
'S3 .3  Requirements,  rear  seats. 
'83.3.1  Rear  seat  backs  and  seat  cushions 
Each  rear  seat  back  and  seat  cushion  de- 
signed to  provide  rear  p>a6senger  seating  In 
sedans  shall  be  constructed  and  anchored 
to  the  vehicle  structure  which  supp)orte  it  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  sustain  a  horizontal 
forward  static  load  equal  to  a  minimum  of 
20  times  the  weight  of  the  fully  trimmed 
component. 

"S3  4     Requirements,  other  seats. 
"S3  41.1     Seat  frames.     Seat  frame  design- 
ed to  be  fastened  to  the  vehicle  floor  without 
adjustment  in  sedans,   btises.  carryalls,  and 
station  wagons  shall  be  constructed  and  an- 
chored to  the  vehicle  structure  which  sup- 
ports them,  either  permanently  or  by  detach- 
able fittings,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sustain 
a  forward  and  rearward  static  load  equal  to 
20  Umes  the  weight  of  the  fully  trimmed  seat. 
"83.4.2     Seat  back  frames. 
"83.4.2.1     Forward  facing  seat  back  frames 
designed   to  provide  backs  for  intermediate 
seating  in  sedans  and  buses  and  Intermedi- 
ate and  rear  seating  In  carryaUs  and  station 
wagons  shall  be  constructed  and   anchored, 
either  permanently  or  by  detachable  fittings 
as  specified,  to  the  seat  frame  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  sustain  a  rearward   iln  relation  to 
the  seat)    moment,  about   the  rear  attach- 
ments of  the  seat  frame  to  the  vehicle  struc- 
ture which  supports  It.'equal  to  a  minimum 
of  4,250  Inch-pounds  for  each  passenger  for 
which   the  seat  Is  designed.     The  load   re- 
quired to  obtain  this  moment  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  seat  back  upper  crossbar  location 
normal  to  the  seat  back  (see  note  In  83.2.2). 
"8.3.4.2.2     Rearward      facing      seat      back 
frames  designed   to  provide  backs  for  rear 
seating    In    station    wagons    shall    be    con- 
structed and   anchored,  either  permanentlv 
or  by  detachable  flttlngs  as  specified,  to  the 
seat  frame  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sustain  s 
rearward  (In  relation  to  the  seat)  load  equal 
to  a  minimum  of  4,250  Inch-pounds  for  each 
passenger   for   which    the  seat   is   designed 
The    load   required    to   obtain   this   moment 
shall  be  applied  to  the  seat  back  upper  cross- 
bar location  normal  to  the  seat  back   (see 
note  m  83.2  2). 

"SJ;  4.2.3  Longitudinally  mounted  seats  In 
station  wagons,  and  when  specifled  for  In- 
8tallf,tIon  m  trucks,  shall  be  constructed  and 
anchored,  either  p)ermanently  or  by  detach- 
able flttlngs  to  the  vehicle  structtire  which 
supports  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sus- 
tain a  forward  and  rearward  (In  relation  to 
the  vehicle)  static  load  equal  to  20  times  the 
weight  of  the  fully  trimmed  seat. 

"S3. 4.3  Folding  seats  Seats  designed  to 
pivot  forward  on  their  forward  attachment 
to  the  vehicle  structure  shall  be  equipped 
with  a  releasable,  self-locking,  restraining 
device.  The  lock  release  shall  be  located  so 
as  to  be  readily  accessible  to  the  occupant 
of  the  seat  or,  if  applicable,  to  permit  egress 
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to  a  pmnmngw  M^tAd  to  th»  rear.    Th«  »- 

lease  ahaJl  b«  so  designed  and/or  located  aa 
to  minimize  accidental  release  In  coUlalon 
altuatlona.  The  reatralnlng  device  Bb&ll  be 
constructed  with  sufficient  strength  to  pre- 
rent  tbe  seat  assembly  from  folding  forward 
under  a  horizontal  static  load  equal  to  a 
minimum  of  20  times  tbe  weight  of  tbe  fully 
trimmed  seat  assembly. 

"S3. 44  Folding  seat  back  frames.  For- 
ward facing  seat  back  frames  designed  to 
provide  bcu:ks  for  intermediate  seating  in 
carryalls  and  station  wagons  and  further  de- 
signed to  fold  over  the  seat  shall  be  equipped 
with  releasable.  aelf-locklng.  restraining  de- 
vices. The  lock  release  shall  be  located  so  as 
to  be  readily  accessible  to  the  occupant  of 
the  seat  or.  If  applicable,  to  permit  egress  to 
a  passenger  seated  to  the  rear.  The  release 
shall  be  so  located  and  or  designed  as  to 
minimize  accidental  release  In  collision  situ- 
ations. The  restraining  device  shall  be  con- 
structed with  sufHclent  stren^^  to  prevent 
the  seat  back  frame  assembly  from  folding 
forward  under  a  horizontal  static  load  equal 
to  a  minimum  of  20  times  the  weight  of  the 
fully  trimmed  seat  back  frame,  and  with 
sufficient  strength'  to  sustain  a  rearward 
moment  about  the  attachment  of  the  seat 
back  frame  to  the  seat  frame  of  4,360  inch- 
pounds  for  each  passenger  for  which  the  seat 
back  Is  designed.  The  load  required  to  at- 
tain this  moment  shall  be  applied  to  the  seat 
b8w:k  frame  upi>er  crossbar  location  normal  to 
the  seat  with  the  seat  back  frame  In  a  locked 
position. 

"S3.6  Seats  designed  to  provide  seat  belt 
anchorage . 

■'S3  5.1  Sedans,  carryalls,  station  toagons, 
and  ligh-t  trucks  up  to  10.000  pounds  G.V.W. 
Seat  frames  and  seat  back  frames  designed  to 
provide  anchorages  for  seat  belts  shall  be 
constructed  and  anchored  to  the  vehicle 
structure  which  supports  them  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  sustain  an  additional  forward 
static  load  equal  to  a  minimum  of  3.500 
pounds  for  each  lap  belt  end  attached  or 
3.000  pounds  for  each  combination  lap  and 
shoulder  belt  end  attached. 
"S3. 52     Buses 

"S3  5.2.1  D'iver's  seat  Driver's  seat 
frames  and  seat  bark  frames  designed  to 
provide  anchorages  for  seat  belts  shall  be 
constructed  and  anchored  to  the  vehicle 
structure  which  supports  them  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  sustain  an  additional  static 
forward  load  equal  to  a  minimum  of  3.S00 
pounds  for  each  lap  belt  end  attacbed.  or 
3,000  pounds  for  each  combination  lap  and 
shoulder  belt  end  attached. 

"83.6.3.2  Passenger  seats.  Passenger  seat 
frames  and  seat  back  frames  designed  to 
provide  anchorages  for  seat  belts  shall  be 
constructed  and  anchored  to  the  vehicle 
structure  which  supports  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  sustain  an  additional  forward 
static  load  equal  to  a  minimum  of  3,500 
pounds  for  each  type  1  or  la  l&p  belt  end 
attached. 

"S3. 6  Test  procedure  Testing  of  front 
seats  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  SAE  Recommended 
Practice  J879.  Testing  of  intermediate  and 
rear  seats  shall  be  accomplished  by  applying 
similar  procedures.  Testing  of  seats  designed 
to  provide  seat  belt  anchorage  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  applicable  procedures  set 
forth  In  S3.33  of  Fed.  Std.  No.  515/la. 

"[Federal  Standard  No.  516/9a) 

"HTOKAULIC  SKXVICK  BKAKK  STSTKMS  rOB  ATTTO- 
MOTTW    VTHICLfS 

"SI.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard 
establishes  requlerments  for  hydraulic  serv- 
ice brake  systems  installed  on  automotive 
vehicles. 

"83.  i4pp/icatk)n.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and 
to  light  trucks  up  to  10.000  pounds  O.V.W. 

"S3.  Standard  characteristics.  The  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws 
and  Ordinances,  Uniform  Vehicle  Code;  The 


Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  Inc.,  Brake 
System  Road  Test  Code — Passenger  Car,  SAE 
J843a  and  Service  Brake  System  Performance 
Requiremente — Passenger  Car,  SAE  J937, 
form  the  bases  for  this  standard. 

"S3.1  Service  brake  system  performance. 
The  performance  ability  of  the  fully  opera- 
tional service  brake  system  for  sedans  and 
station  wagons,  shall  be  not  less  than  de- 
scribed In  section  D  of  SAE  J937,  tested  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  SAE 
J843a.  The  performance  ability  of  the  fully 
operational  service  brake  system  for  carry- 
alls, buses  and  light  trucks  up  to  10,000 
pounds  O.V.W.  shall  be  not  lees  than  de- 
scribed in  section  12-302  of  the  Uniform 
Vehicle  Code. 

"83.1.1  Design.  The  service  brake  system 
shall  be  of  such  design  that  rupture  or  fail- 
ure of  an  actuating-pressure  comptonent  in 
the  system  shall  not  result  in  complete  loss 
of  function  of  the  service  brake  system. 
Actuatlng-pressure  components  are  defined 
as,  the  brake  master  cylinder  or  master  con- 
trol unit,  wheel  brake  cylinder,  brake  line. 
brake  hose  or  equivalent,  as  applicable.  The 
hydraulic  fluid  system  shall  be  sealed  In  such 
a  manner  so  as  to  provide  protection  of  the 
brake  fluid  from  outside  contamination. 

"aa.lJi  Partial  system  performance.  In  the 
event  of  rupture  or  failure  to  an  actuating- 
pressure  component  to  any  single  brake,  the 
components  of  the  unaffected  portion  of  the 
system  shall  continue  to  function.  Mechani- 
cal linkage  or  other  means  of  brake  applica- 
tion may  be  utilized  to  meet  this  require- 
ment provided  that  continuation  of  the  same 
motion  on  the  same  brake  pedal  Used  to  actu- 
ate ttie  normal  system  applies  or  actuates 
the  braking  force. 

"S3 .2  System  effectiveness  indication.  Sys- 
tem effectiveness  shall  be  indicated  by  means 
of  an  electrically  operated  red  light  mounted 
on  the  instrument  panel.  The  light  shall 
have  an  area  of  not  less  than  0.196  square 
inch.  It  shedl  illuminate  before  or  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  brakes  when  an  actuating- 
pressure  component  of  the  system  has  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  fluid  or  pressure.  The  in- 
dicator light  system  shall  Include  a  means 
for  the  vehicle  operator  to  perform  a  test  to 
assure  the  light  bulb  is  operable. 

"[Federal  Standard  No.  615/12al 

"WINDSHIELD   WIPERS    AND   WASRXBS   rOB   AT7TO- 
MOrrVE    VXHICLES 

"SI.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es- 
tablishes minimum  requirements  for  auto- 
motive vehicle  windshield  wiping  and  wash- 
ing systems. 

"S2.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and 
light  trucks  up  to  10,000  poxinds  G.V.W. ,  with 
windshields  of  one  piece  construction  of  the 
flxed  type.  Excluded  are  utility  vehicles  of 
the  three-wheel  typ>e. 

"S3.  Requirements.  The  windshield  wiper 
system  shall  be  driven  by  a  motor  actuated 
by  a  conveniently  located  control  by  which 
the  operator  of  the  vehicle  may  vary  the  fre- 
quency speed  of  wipers.  The  windshield 
wiper  system  shall  be  designed  to  provide 
two  or  more  frequency  speeds  and  each 
frequency  speed  shall  be  substantially  con- 
stant regardless  of  engine  load.  Windshield 
wiper  systems  designed  to  Interrupt  at  the 
end  of  each  frequency  cycle  by  means  of  a 
timing  device  will  be  acceptable  If  the  tim- 
ing device  can  be  varied  to  provide  contin- 
uous operation  and  two  or  more  frequencies 
of  interrupted  operation.  All  requirements 
other  than  thoee  specified  herein  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  SAE  J903.  R«commended 
Practice  for  Passenger  Car  Windshield  Wiper 
Systems. 

"S3.1  Wiped  area.  The  minimum  wiped 
area  of  the  windshield  shall  Include  the  area 
of  the  windshield  established  by  a  horlEontal 
dimension,  projected  as  a  line  from  the  ver- 
tical center  line  of  the  eye  level  of  tbe  05th 
percentile  male  with  seat  In  mldseat  position 


and  extending  to  within  one  and  one-half 
inches  of  each  corner  poet  and  Including  the 
center  portion  of  the  windshield.  The  min- 
imum wlp>ed  area  shall  also  include  that  par. 
tlon  of  the  windshield  measured  from  the 
horizontal  eye  level  line  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion 10  degrees  above  and  10  degrees  below 
the  horizontal  eye  level  line  at  a  point  In 
front  of  the  operator  and  a  point  In  front  of 
right  seat  occupant. 

"83.2  Windshield  vxishers.  The  windshield 
washer  system  shall  be  provided  with  a  coo- 
talner  with  the  capacity  of  at  least  48  ouncee 
of  fluid.  The  container  shall  be  made  of 
such  material  that  it  will  not  crack  or  break 
in  the  event  the  fluid  freezes.  The  fluid 
shall  be  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  wind- 
shield by  vacuum  pump  or  other  method 
The  washer  shall  be  actuated  either  man- 
ually or  automatically. 

"S3 .3  Tests.    All  tests  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  SAE  Recommended  Practice  J903 
"(Federal  Standard  No.  615/13al 

"OI-AaE    REDUCTION    SURTACES    rOR    AtTTOMOTTO 
VEHICLES 

"SI .  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es- 
tablishes glare  limits  for  appearance  flnUhee 
of  vehicle  components  in  and  adjacent  to 
the  operator's  field  of  view  to  achieve  the 
most  practical  reduction  of  dlstrawrtlng  re- 
flectance for  automotive  vehicles. 

"S2.  i4ppI;eaf<on.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and 
light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W. 

"S3.  Standard  characteristics.  Standard 
methods,  tentative  methods,  and  tentatlTt 
recommended  practices  and  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  and  Materials,  ASTM 
D  307.  D  623,  D  791,  D  1635,  E  97,  and  the  SAE 
Standard  J826,  form  the  basis  for  this  Fed- 
eral Standard, 

"S3.1     Definitions. 

"S3. 1.1  Field  of  trtetr.  With  the  operatorl 
seat  In  its  rearmost  poeitlon,  the  operator's 
field  of  view  Is  defined  as  that  area  forward 
of  a  line  extending  to  the  sides  of  the  \'ehlcle 
from  the  point  at  which  the  back  pan  of  the 
SAE  J828  three-dimensional  manikin  maket 
contact  with  the  operator's  seat  back. 

"S3. 1.2  Glare.  The  visual  effect  of  any 
dilutes  or  competes  with  the  central  atten- 
tion signal  on  which  attention  Is  beinj 
focused. 

"S3. 1.3  Speoiilar  gloss.  The  lumlnoin 
fractional  reflectance  of  a  specimen  at  the 
specular  dlirectlon. 

"S3. 1.4  Luminous  directional  reflectance 
{^funsell  value).  Ratio  of  flux  reflected  to 
that  from  a  perfect  diffuse  reflector  similarly 
illuminated  and  viewed. 

"S3. 1.6  Saturation  (Munsell  chroma). 
The  attribute  of  color  perception  that  ex- 
presses the  degree  of  dejMurture  from  gray  of 
the  same  lightness.  All  grays  have  zero 
saturation. 

"83.2  iTistrument  panels.  The  specular 
gloss  of  the  surface  of  the  material  used  for 
instrument  (>anel  top  surfaces  and  appur- 
tenances thereon  which  can  produce  glare 
in  the  windshield  shall  not  exceed  30  units 
maximum,  measured  by  the  85-degree 
method  of  ASTM  D  623,  or  equivalent. 

"S3.3  Luminous  directional  refiectoMX 
(Munsell  value).  The  luminous  directional 
reflectance  of  the  surface  of  the  material 
used  for  Instrument  panel  top  surfaces  shall 
not  exceed  30  percent  (which  Is  equivalent 
to  a  Munsell  value  less  than  6.0-).  when 
measured  ae  described  by  ASTM  D  307,  D  TBI, 
D  1536,  E  97,  or  equivalent. 

"88.4  Saturation  (Hunsell  chroma) .  The 
Munsell  chroma  of  Instrument  panel  top  sur- 
faces shall  be  no  more  than  /6 

"S3  6  Windshield  wiper  arms  and  blato. 
The  specular  gloss  of  the  surface  of  the  ms- 
terlal  used  for  windshield  wiper  arms  and 
wiper  blades  in  the  operator's  field  of  view 
sbail  no*  exceed  40  unite  maximum,  me«»- 
ured  by  the  ao-degree  method  of  ASTM  D 
623,  or  equivalent. 
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••S3.6  The  specular  gloss  of  the  surface  of 
the  material  used  for  instrument  bezels, 
windshield  molding,  control  devices,  horn 
ring,  rearvlew  mirror  mounting  hardware, 
trim  hardware,  etc..  in  the  operator's  fleid  of 
view  shall  not  exceed  40  units  maximum, 
measured  by  the  20-degree  method  of  ASTM 
D  523.  or  equivalent. 

■•S3.7  Instruments,  control  devices,  etc.. 
shall  be  so  located  so  as  to  present  a  minimal 
reflection  into  the  windshield  In  the  opera- 
tor's field  of  view  under  -daylight  and  night 
driving  conditions. 

••[Federal  Standard  No.  515/14al 


"OOhfTROL  or  AIK  POLLUTION  FROM  AUTOMOTTVE 
VEHICLES 

"SI.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es- 
tablishes requirements  for  the  control  of 
emissions  from  new  motor  vehicles  and  new 
motor  vehicle  engines  which  are  likely  to 
cause  or  contribute  to  air  pollution. 

"S2.  This  standard  applies  to  sedans,  carry- 
alls, station  wagons,  and  light  trucks  up  to 
and  including  '/i-ton  pickup  or  equivalent 
equipped  with  engines  of  50  cubic  inch  dis- 
placement or  over. 

"S3.  Standard  characteristics.  The  pro- 
posed regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Control  of 
Air  Pollution  F^om  New  Motor  Vehicles  and 
.Vew  Motor  Vehicle  Engines,  published  In  the 
Pedeeal  Register  on  December  31,  1965  (30 
PJR  17192) ,  form  the  basis  for  this  standard, 

"53  1  All  automotive  vehicles  and  engines 
covered  by  this  standard  shall  be  equipped 
with  Integral  or  ancillary  control  systems  to 
provide  control  of  emissions  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  set  forth  In  the  regu- 
lations cited  In  S3. 

"[Federal  Standard  No.  616/17a] 

"REARVIEW    MIRROB<S)     FOR    ATTTOMOTTVE 
VEHICLE 

"SI.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es- 
tablishes requirements  for  rearvlew  mlrror(s) 
lor  automotive  vehicles  to  provide  reason- 
ably unobstructed  driver  vision  to  the  rear. 
"S2.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
ledans,  buses,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and 
to  light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W. 
Vehicles  with  bodies  designed  without  rear 
windows  and  vehicles  that  require  more  than 
one  outside  mirror  and  truck-type  vehicles 
with  small  rear  windows  are  excepted  from 
the  requirement  for  an  inside  rearvlew 
tttlrror, 

•S3    Requirements.     The  rearvlew  mirrors 
sliall  provide  the  driver  with  a  clear,   un- 
dUitorted  view  of  unit   magnification   under 
Hay  and  night  operating  conditions. 
"S3  1  Inside  reart'iew  mirrors. 
••S3. 1.1  Size.    The    rearvlew    mirror    shall 
nave  u  horizontal  dimension  which  will  pro- 
vide the  driver  a  view   to  the   rear  of   the 
vehicle  with    a   horizontal   angle   of   no   less 
than  20  degrees.    The  vertical  angle  shall  be 
at  least  sufficient  to  provide  a  view  of  the 
roed  surface  from  a  point  not  greater  than 
200  feel  to   the  rear  of   the  vehicle,   to  the 
horizon  under  conditions  of  a  level  road  and 
with  the  vehicle  occupied  by  the  driver  and 
four  passengers  in  the  case  of  sedans,  carry- 
alls, and  station  wagons  or  loaded  to  gross 
vehicle  weight  in  the  case  of  buses  and  light 
truck.s    where    inside    mirrors    may    be    ap- 
plicable 

S3 1 2  Location.  The  rearvlew  mirror 
•n&U  be  designed  and  constructed  to  be 
mounted  on  the  Inside  of  the  vehicle  in  such 
»  manner  as  to  provide  the  driver  with  a 
»t«>le,  readily  dlstlngvUshable  image  under 
aormal  road  conditions.  The  mirror  shall 
"« located  as  far  forward  along  the  longltudl- 
■*  axu  of  the  vehicle  as  the  windshield, 
mount,  and  adjusting  device  will  permit 
'>u«e8  excepted).  The  mirror  and  Its  sup- 
Pwtlng  brackets  shaJl  be  located  above  the 
wward  horizontal  line  of  sight,  if  possible, 
»&  manikin  which  measures  33  Inches  from 
^*  H'  point  to  the  top  of  the  head  and  oc- 
™Pylng  the  driver's  seat  set  in  the  mid  posi- 


tion, with  due  regard  being  given  to  the 
requirements  of  the  vertical  field  of  view 
to  the  rear  (see  S3.ll).  Extra  large  bus 
mirrors  designed  to  sen-e  an  additional  pur- 
p..>se  of  passenger  surveillance  shall  be  lo- 
cated wit,h  due  consideration  of  the  pre- 
ceding requirements 

"S3. 1.3  Mounting.     The    mirror    shall    be 
mounted  In  the  vehicle  by  means  of  a  suit- 
able     supporting      assembly      of     sufficient 
strength  to  provide  a  stable  support  for  the 
mirror  and  shall   be  of  a  design  which  will 
minimize     injury     potential     to     occupants. 
The  mount,  if  In  the  Impact  area  shall  be 
designed  to  break  away  or  collapse  upon  the 
application  of  a  force  In  excess  of  90  pounds. 
In    the    direction    appUed   by    the   head   of   a 
belted  occupant.    The  t>ead  Impact  area  shall 
be  established   through   the   use   of  type    1 
seat   bell   assembly   restrained   manikins   or 
other  test  devices  having  'H'  point  to  top- 
of-head    dimensions    of    33    Inches    and    29 
Inches       Adjustable    seals    shall    be    In    the 
extreme  forward   position   for   the  Indicated 
33  Inch  device  and  In  the  extreme  rearward 
position   for   the   Indicated   29   Inch   device. 
The  Impact  area  shall  be  that  Included  be- 
tween  the    arcs   formed    by   the   top-of-head 
point    when    each    device    Is    swung   forward 
and  al.so  45  degrees  to  each  side  of  the  longi- 
tudinal   axis    through    each    normal    seating 
position.    Rigid  mounts  shall  break  In  such 
a  manner  a-s  to  leave  no  protruding  residuals. 
The  rim  of  the  mirror  or  Its  supporting  bezel 
.shall   have  an  edge  radius  of  not  less  than 
0  125    Inch.      The    mount   shall    provide    for 
universal   adjustment   of   the   mirror   to   ac- 
commodate any  size  driver  In  any  available 
seat  position. 

"83.2  Outside  mirrors. 

"S3. 2  1  Size.  The  outside  mirror  reflecting 
surface  shall  have  a  minimum  nominal  di- 
ameter of  5  inches  If  of  circular  design. 
Rectangular  mirrors  shall  have  a  minimum 
nominal  horizontal  dimension  of  5  inches 
and  a  vertical  dimension  sufficient  to  provide 
the  driver  a  view  of  the  road  surface  from 
a  distance  of  not  more  than  35  feet  to  the 
rear  from  the  eye  of  the  driver  of  the  vehicle 
and  to  the  horizon  on  a  level  road  under 
normal  load  conditions.  The  35  feet  shall 
be  measured  from  the  position  of  the  eye 
of  the  driver  to  the  refiectlng  surface,  then  to 
the  roadway  to  the  rear  of  the  vehicle. 

"S3. 2.2  Mounting.  The  outside  rearvlew 
mirror  shall  be  designed  and  constructed  to 
be  mounted  on  the  left  outside  of  the  vehicle 
m  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  the  driver 
with  a  stable,  readily  distinguishable  im- 
age under  normal  road  conditions  and  shall 
be  so  located  as  to  require  not  more  than 
60  degrees  combined  head  and  eye  move- 
ment with  driver's  seat  In  forward  position. 
The  outside  mirror  shall  provide  the  op- 
erator, with  seat  In  full  forward  position,  a 
view  of  the  side  of  the  vehicle  on  which 
mounted.  The  mirror  shall  not  be  ob- 
scured by  the  unwiped  portion  of  the  wind- 
shield or  by  the  corner  pillar.  The  mirror 
shall  be  readily  adjustable  to  accommodate 
different  size  drivers,  seat  positions,  and 
load  conditions.  The  mirror  and  mount  shall 
be  designed,  constructed,  located,  and 
mounted  so  as  to  minimize  pedestrian  Injury 
potential. 

"S3. 2.3  Additional  outside  rearview  mirror. 
Station  wagons,  carryalls,  buses,  and  trucks 
shall  be  provided  with  an  additional  outside 
rearvlew  mirror  to  provide  driver  vision  to 
the  right  rear  areas  adjacent  to  the  vehicle 
obscured  by  vehicle  design  or  load  conditions. 
The  visual  characteristics  of  the  right  out- 
side mirror  shall  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  left  outside  mirror  except  that 
the  restriction  on  combmed  head  and  eye 
movement  may  be  relaxed  to  the  extent 
dictated  by  vehicle  design.  Design,  con- 
strviction,  location,  and  mounting  of  the  right 
outside  mirror  shall  be  symmetrical  to  the 
left  outside  mirror  except  that  where  neces- 
sary, consideration  may  be  given  to  location 


and  mounting  problems  dictated  by  vehicle 
design, 

'■S3. 2,4  Wide  angle  mirror.  When  speci- 
fied, an  auxiliary  wide  angle  (convex)  mirror 
may  be  Incorporated  In  the  same  mount  as 
the  standard  mirror  to  provide  an  additional 
close-in  field  of  vision  required  under  certain 
operating  conditions.  The  auxiliary  mirror 
shall  be  incorporated  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  visual  field  of  the 
standard  mirror. 

"S3 .3  Mirror  construction.  The  reflective 
medium  shall  be  of  a  material  which  wiU 
resist  abrasion  and  erosion  Incident  to  ac- 
cepted cleaning  pracUces.  The  surfaces  of 
the  material  shall  be  so  finished  as  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  distortion  free  reflected 
imsige.  Front  or  second  surface  reflectance 
may  be  used.  The  reflectance  value  of  the 
reflective  film  employed- shall  be  not  less 
than  60  percent  Inside  mirrors  may  be  of 
the  selective  position  prismatic  type,  In  which 
case  the  reflectance  value  In  the  night  driv- 
ing, high-glare  position  shall  be  not  less 
than  4  percent. 

"[Federal  Standard  No.  616/18) 

"WINDOW   AND  DOOR  CX3NrR01.S  FOR  AUTOltOTTVE 
VEHICLES 

"SI.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard 
establishes  the  requirements  for  the  location 
and  construction  of  the  controls  few  windows 
and  doors 

"S2  Application.  This  standard  tpplles  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and  light 
trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G  V  W. 

"S3.  Requirements.  Injury  potential  sh%U 
be  minimized  by  constructing,  locating  or 
mounting  of  the  controls  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  injury  to  the 
head,  torso  and  legs  of  lap  belted  occupants 
of  rear  and  front  seats.  TTie  occupant  pro- 
tection area  shjjl  be  established  tlirough  the 
use  of  type  l  seat  belt  assembly  restrained 
manikins  or  other  test  devices  based  upon 
the  equivalent  to  'H'  point  to  top-of-head 
dimensions  of  33  Inches  and  29  Inches.  The 
occupant  protection  area  shall  be  that  in- 
cluded between  the  arcs  formed  by  the  top- 
of-head  point  and  torso  when  each  device 
is  swung  forward  and  also  90  degrees  to  each 
side  of  the  longitudinal  axis  through  each 
normal  seating  position  and  the  forward 
movement  of  the  knees  and  legs  of  outeide 
occupants. 

'53.1  The  controls  shall  be  located  within 
reach  of  the  seat  belt^  occupant  nearest 
the  door.  Controls  located  away  from  or 
shielded  from  the  impact  area  or  recessed 
within  the  panel  or  armrest  in  such  a  man- 
ner to  reasonably  minimize  the  likelihood  of 
contact  by  lap  belted  occupants  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  provide  an  acceptable  degree  of 
protection 

"S3 .2  Door  handle  controls  not  meeting 
S3.1  shall  be  constructed  so  that  they  have 
a  contact  area  of  not  less  than  2  square 
Inches  substantially  vertical,  with  minimum 
radii  of  0  125  inch.  Window  control  knobs 
not  meeting  S3.1  shall  have  a  minimum  con- 
tact area  of  not  less  than  1  square  Inch, 
with  minimum  edges  radii  of  0.125  inch.  All 
controls  shall  have  a  maximum  extension 
from  the  panel  of  1  inch. 

"S3.3  Controls  not  meeting  83.1  or  SS.3 
shall  be  constructed  of  material  which  wll 
deflect  within  0.376  Inch  of  the  panel  or  de- 
tach by  a  force  of  90  pounds  leaving  no  resi- 
dual protrusions  beyond  the  panel  surface 
on  which  mounted. 

"[Federal  Standard  No.  616/19] 

"ASH     TRATS     AND     LIOHTERS     rOR     AtTTOMOTTVE 
VXHICLBS 

"SI.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  ee- 
tabUshes  the  location  and  construction  of 
ash  trays  and  lighters  when  installed  In 
automotive  vehicles  to  afford  a  reasonable 
degree  of  protection  for  front  and  rear  seated 
occupants  wearing  type  1  seat  belt  aaeem- 
bUes. 
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"S2.  Application.  Thlfl  standard  appUee 
to  sedans,  carryalls,  and  station  wagons. 

"S3.  Requiiements.  Injury  potential  shall 
be  minimized  by  locating,  constructing,  or 
mounting  ash  trays  and  lighters  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of 
Injury  to  an  occupant's  head,  torso,  or  leg 
upon  Impact  The  Impact  area  for  both  front 
and  rear  seats  shall  be  established  through 
the  use  of  type  1  seat  belt  assembly  re- 
strained manikins  or  other  teet  devices  hav- 
ing the  equivalent  to  'H'  point  to  top-of- 
head  dimensions  of  33  inches  and  29  Inches. 
The  Impact  area  shall  be  that  Included  be- 
tween the  arcs  formed  by  the  top-of-heaa 
point  and  torso  when  each  device  la  swung 
forward  and  sil*o  90  degrees  to  each  side  of 
the  longitudinal  axis  through  each  normal 
seating  position  and  the  forward  movement 
of  the  knees  and  legs  of  outside  occupants. 
This  area  to  be  determined  with  front  seat 
In  all  normal  positions. 

"S3.1  Ash  trays  and  lighters  located  away 
from  or  shielded  from  the  Impact  area  or 
recessed  within  the  panel  or  armrest  In  such 
a  manner  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of  con- 
tact of  the  head,  torso  or  leg  of  lap  belted 
occupants  shall  be  considered  to  provide  a 
reasonable  degree  of  protection. 

"S3.3  Ash  trays  not  meeting  S3.1  shall  have 
a  contact  area  of  not  less  than  2.0  square 
Inches  with  a  minimum  edge  radlua  of  0.13B 
Inch.  Lighters  not  meeting  S3.1  shall  have 
a  contact  area  of  not  less  than  1.0  square 
Inch  with  a  minimum  edge  radius  of  0.125 
inch  and  maximum  extension  from  the  panel 
of  not  more  than  1  Inch. 

"33.3  Ash  trays  and  lighters  not  meeting 
S3.1  or  S3.2  may  be  constructed  of  material 
which  win  either  deflect  flush  within  not 
more  than  0.375  Inch  of  the  panel  or  be 
pushed  flush  with  the  surface  or  detach  from 
Its  mounting  by  the  application  of  a  force 
not  to  exceed  60  pounds. 

"[Federal  Standard  No.  615/20] 

"aHMKXSTS    for    AUTOMOTIV*     VKHICI.Z8 

"81.  Purpose  and  $cope.  This  standard  ee- 
tabltshes  requirements  for  armrests  when 
installed  In  automotive  vehicles  to  afford  a 
reasonable  degree  of  protection  for  front  and 
rear  seated  occupants  wearing  type  1  seat 
belt  assemblies. 

"S3.  Application.  Thla  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and  light 
trucks  up  to  10.000  pounds  Q.V.W. 

"S3.  Requirements.  Injury  potential  shall 
be  minimized  by  conatructlng  and  mounting 
the  arm  rests  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mini- 
mize or  spread  the  area  of  contact  of  the 
body  with  any  rigid  elements  of  the  arm 
reats.  Occupant  protection  area  for  both 
lateral  and  longitudinal  impact  shall  be 
determined  by  the  u.se  of  a  type  1  lap  belt 
restrained  three  dimensional  95th  percentile 
male  manikin  or  other  equivalent  test  device 
for  both  rear  and  front  seats  with  the  front 
seat  In  all  normal  positions. 

"S3.1  The  inside  exposed  surface  of  the 
&rm  rests  shall  be  substantially  vertical.  In 
any  normal  position  of  the  seat,  the  substan- 
tially vertical  surface  of  the  arm  rest  shall 
provide  an  area  of  broad  contact  with  the 
pelvic  region  of  not  less  than  3.0  inchea  verti- 
cally. The  top  and  sides  of  the  arm  rests 
shall  be  covered  with  energy  absorbing  mate- 
rial. If  not  constructed  of  such  materials. 
The  arm  rests  shall  not  have  any  sharp,  nar- 
row, or  protruding  rigid  edges  in  the  contact 
area  exposed  or  under  the  energy  absorbing 
material.  The  top  and  sides  of  the  mounting 
bracket  shall  not  have  any  rigid  edges  of  less 
than  0.760  Inch  radius 

"S3.2  Arm  resU  not  meeting  S3.1  shall  be 
constructed  of  flexible  material  which  will 
deflect  toward  the  panel  and  provide  a 
resultant  contact  area  of  the  pelvic  region  of 
no  less  than  that  specified  In  the  preceding. 
"S33  Accessories  or  equipment  attached 
to  the  arm  rests  shall  meet  the  safety  re- 
quirements applicable  to  such  equipment  or 


accessories  and  shall  not  nullify  the  Injury 
reducing  Intent  of  any  of  the  preceding 

"  [Federal  Standard  No.  615/31  ] 

"PADDINO    rOB   AtrrOMonVK   SKAT  BACKS 

"31.  Purpose ''and  scope.  This  standard 
establishes  requirements  for  seat  back  frames 
to  be  so  constructed  as  to  absorb  and  dissi- 
pate energy  imparted  tQ  top  and  back  by  the 
upper  torso,  limbs,  and  head  of  forward  fac- 
ing passengers  restrained  by  type  1  seat  belts 
seated  In  rear  thereof  In  the  event  of  colli- 
sion. 

"32.  Application.  This  standard  applies 
to  sedans,  school  buses,  carryalls,  station 
wagons,  and  to  light  trucks  up  to  10.000 
pounds  gross  vehicle  weight  virlth  provisions 
for  forward  facing  passenger  seating  within 
the  cab  In  rear  of  the  front  seat.  The  guard- 
rail behind  the  driver's  seat  In  schtxjl  buses 
shall  be  considered  as  a  seat  back  frame  for 
the  purpose  of  this  standard. 

"S3.  Requirements. 

"S3.1  The  top  and  back  of  the  front  seats 
In  sedans,  the  top  of  the  back  of  forward  fac- 
ing seats,  except  the  rear-most  seat,  In  carry- 
alls and  station  wagons,  the  top  and  backs  of 
all  forward  facing  seats  In  school  buses,  ex- 
cept the  driver's  seat  and  the  rear-most  seats, 
and  the  guardrail  behind  the  driver's  seat  In 
school  buses,  shall  be  so  constructed  and 
padded  with  slow  return  Impact  absorbing 
material  as  to  limit  the  force  buildup  on  that 
portion  of  the  human  body  coming  In  con- 
tact therewith,  to  a  maximum  of  80  gs  In  60 
milliseconds  at  an  lm.pact  velocity  rate  of  22 
feet  per  second,  excluding  the  first  3  milli- 
seconds of  the  time  curve. 

"S3J2  The  specific  areas  to  be  padded  shall 
be  determine:'  by  the  use  of  type  1  seat  belt 
assembly  rjstralned  manikins  or  other  test 
devices  having  'H'  point  to  top-of-head  di- 
mensions of  33  inches  and  29  Inches.  These 
manikins  shall  be  swung  throixgh  a  vertical 
arc  simulating  the  lap-belted  occupant  In 
each  seating  position,  with  the  front  seat  In 
the  rear-most  position.  They  shall  also  be 
swung  through  a  45  degree  angle  to  each 
side  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  vehicle. 
The  arc  plane  so  described  shall  establish  the 
seat  top  and  back  areas  under  consideration 
In  this  standard.  The  headrest  shall  be  con- 
sidered If  applicable.  Seat  spacing  In  school 
buses  shall  be  established  at  38  Inches  for 
test  purposes. 

"(Federal  Standard  No.  516/22) 

"HEADRESTS    IDR    AUTOMOTIVE    VEHICt-ES 

"S.l.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard 
establishes  the  requirements  for  front  seat 
headrests  In  passenger  carrying  vehicles  to 
afford  a  reasonable  degree  of  protection  from 
neck  Injuries  (whiplash)  in  the  event  of  a 
rear -end  collision. 

"82.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans  and  station  wagons.  (Outside  seat- 
ing positions  of  front  seats.) 

"S3.  Standard  characteristics.  The  Society 
of  Automobile  Engineers  Inc.,  Manikins  For 
Use  In  Deflmng  Vehicle  Seating  Acconamoda- 
datlons,  SAE  J826,  forms  a  basis  In  part  for 
this  Federal  Standard. 

"S3.I     Definition. 

"33.1.1  Headrest.  A  well  padded  area 
provided  for  head  support. 

"63.2  General.  The  headrest  may  be  de- 
signed as  an  extension  of  the  seat  back  or 
an  attachment  to  the  seat  back.  The  head- 
rest may  or  may  not  provide  for  transversely 
adjustable  mounting.  If  a  transversely  ad- 
justable mounting  Is  not  provided,  the  width 
specifications  In  S3  3.1  shall  apply. 

"S3.3     Requirements. 

"S3 .3.1  The  minimum  width  of  the  head- 
rest shall  be  10  Inches  and  the  average  width 
shall  be  at  least  12  inches,  both  based  on 
the  forward  facing  surface  that  can  be  con- 
tacted by  the  head  of  the  occupant.  The  top 
of  the  headrest  shall  be  at  least  36  inches 


above  the  'H'  point  of  the  three  dlmensloiul 
manikin  (SAE  J826). 

"333.2  The  headrest.  Including  any  bui>. 
porting  structure  that  can  be  contacted  by 
the  head  of  an  occupant  of  the  vehicle.  8h»ll 
be  constructed  of  or  covered  with  a  material 
of  impact-absorbing  qualities  on  all  outer 
surfaces. 

"S3  3.3  Structural  deflection  of  the  head- 
rest resulting  from  contact  in  rear-end  col- 
lisions is  allowable,  except  that  rebound  ac- 
tion shall  be  minimized  The  headrest  and 
Its  supporting  structure  shall  have  suf- 
ficient strength  to  withstand  a  force  no 
less  than  200  pounds  In  either  fore  or  aJt 
direction  without  structural  failure,  although 
a  limited  amount  of  permanent  distortion  Is 
permissible. 

"[Federal  Standard  No  515^1 

"SIDE    MARKER    DEVICES    FOR    AUTOMOTTVK 
VEHICLES 

"SI.  Purpose  and  .icope .  This  standard  es- 
tablishes requlrejnents  for  side  marker  sys- 
tems to  assure  notice  and  recognition  of 
vehicles  from  laterlal  positions  during  dark- 
ness and  Inclement  weather 

"S2.  Application.  This  standard  applies 
to  sedans,  carryalls,  and  station  wa^:ons. 

"S3.  Requirements.  The  side  marker  sys- 
tems shall  consist  of  either  an  lnc;ependent 
electrical  system  or  an  electrical  system,  Id 
combination  with  or  utilizing  head  and  or 
tall  lamps,  or  a  reflective  system,  or  .i  combi- 
nation of  both  electrical  and  reflective  sys- 
tems The  side  marker  device  housings  or 
mounting  plates  shall  be  antitrust  material, 
or  sufficiently  plated  or  finish  coated  to  be 
noncorroslve.  As  applicable,  these  require- 
ments shall  conform  to  the  Uniform  Vehicle 
Code,  Chapter  12.  The  lateral  Included 
angles  of  visibility  of  the  side  markers  shall 
be  from  the  lateral  angle  toward  the  front  of 
the  vehicle  when  head  lamps  are  no  longer 
visible,  to  the  lateral  angle  toward  the  rear  of 
the  vehicle  when  tall  lamps  become  visible. 

"S3.1  Electrical  side  marker  devices.  The 
electrical  side  marker  system  shall  be  securely 
mounted.  The  system  lamps  shall  be  a  mini- 
mum of  one  at  or  near  the  front  and  one  at 
or  near  the  rear  edges  on  each  side  of  the 
vehicle.  TTie  mounting  height  shall  be  not 
lees  than  16  Inches  measured  from  the  center 
of  sruch  lamp  to  the  level  ground  upon  which 
the  vehicle  stands  without  a  load.  The  elec- 
tric side  marker  lamp  colors  shall  be  white 
to  amber  for  the  front  and  red  for  the  rear 
and  they  shall  be  steady  burning  simultane- 
ously with  the  head  and  tall  lamps  and  park- 
ing lamps.  The  electric  lamps  shall  be 
capable  of  being  distinguished  under  normal 
atmospheric  conditions  and  at  the  time  llghti 
are  required  to  provide  recognition  at  all 
distances  between  600  and  50  feet  from  the 
lateral  sides  of  the  vehicle.  Minimum  photo- 
metric candlepower  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  table  1,  SAE  Standard  J592. 

"33.2  Reflective  side  marker  detncei.  The 
reflective  side  marker  devices  shall  be  se- 
ciu-ely  mounted  two  on  each  side,  one  at  or 
near  the  front  and  one  at  or  near  the  rew 
edge  of  the  fenders  or  body  of  the  vehicle,  a» 
applicable.  The  reflective  de\ice6  shall  b« 
mounted  at  a  minimum  height  of  16  inches 
measured  from  the  center  of  the  device  to  the 
level  ground  uf>on  which  the  vehicle  stand* 
without  load.  Reflective  devices  shall  be  of 
such  size  and  have  such  characteristics  b»  » 
be  readily  visible  at  night  time  from  all  dl»- 
tances  and  at  the  lateral  angles  spedfled 
within  600  feet  to  100  feet  from  the  vehicle 
when  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  hesd 
lamps  of  the  observer's  vehicle.  Minimum 
candlepower  reflectance  measurement  sh^ 
be  In  accordance  with  class  A,  SAB  Standard 
J594C. 

"S3.2.1  Reflective  device  colons.  The  color 
of  the  reflective  devices  shall  be  white  W 
amber  for  the  front  and  red  for  the  rear  « 
ttM  vehicle. 
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"S3.3  Electwical  and  reflective  side  marker 
ifvices.  The  electrical  and  reflective  type 
side  marker  device,  when  combined,  shall 
conform  to  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

•  [Federal  Standard  No.  515/24| 

"HEAR    WINDOW    WFOGCER    rOE    AtTTOMOTIVE 
VEHICLES 

"SI.  Purpose  and  scope.  Tills  standard  ee- 
tabllshas  requirements  for  rear  window  de- 
fogging,  designed  to  achieve  the  most  prac- 
tical rtslon  through  the  rear  window. 

■S2  Apphoation.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans. 

■  s:v  Rrqutrements.  The  rear  window  dc- 
fogger  system  shall  be  permanently  Installed, 
to  pro\1de  for  the  removal  of  fop  from  Inside 
the  reiir  window  caused  by  atmospheric  con- 
ditions and  passenger  loading  conditions,  in 
the  vehicle.  The  system  shall  be  of  a  capacltv 
to  clear  a  minimum  area  of  75  percent  of  th'e 
c»perators  viewed  area  of  the  rear  window  as 
reflected  In  the  rear  view  mirror. 

S,3  1  Tcituig  The  defogger  sj'stem  shall 
remove  fogging  under  any  atmospheric  con- 
dition and  with  full  passenger  loading  within 
a  10-mlnute  period. 

"(Federal  Standard  No.  515/25] 

•roll    bars    for    AtTTOMOTIVE    VEHICLES 

"SI  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard 
establishes  requirements  and  test  procedures 
for  roll  bars  lust^iUed  on  specific  automotive 
vehicles  to  afford  a  reasonable  degree  of  occu- 
pant protection  In  a  rollover. 

■■S2  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
light  trucks  up  to  10.000  pounds  G.V.W.  of 
Uie  utility  type  with  open  bodies,  and  those 
with  enclosures  made  of  canvas,  metal,  fiber 
glass,  or  plastic. 

■  S3.  Requirements.  The  roll  bar  shall  be 
designed  for  each  manufacturer's  product  to 
establish  the  width,  height,  clearances,  and 
proper  strengths  of  the  structural  members 
required.  Tlie  roll  bar  shall  be  constructed 
to  guard  the  operator  and  passenger  com- 
partment, or  compartments,  within  a  rigidly 
attached  structural  bar  unit  assembly.  The 
strength  and  size  shall  be  as  required  for  each 
vehicle  type  and  weight  with  the  specified 
number  o'.  occupants  for  which  the  vehicle 
is  designed  to  be  u.=;ed  and  for  their  maximum 
protection  without  critical  deforni.Ttlon  or 
critical  encroachment  on  the  operator  or  pas- 
senger compartments.  To  the  extent  prac- 
tical, the  roil  bar  structure  shiill  be  located  to 
preclude  contact  by  the  heads  of  beltedioccu- 
panu.  ir  this  is  not  possible,  the  roj)  bars 
shall  be  covered  with  e.nergy  absorbing  cush- 
ioning m.-xterlal.  The  roll  bar  structure  de- 
signs .shall  not  Impair  the  vehicle  operator's 
vision  or  body  movements  while  operating 
the  vehicle.  Unless  otherwise  specifled.  ve- 
hicle manufacturers  nuiy  eliminate  a  fold 
down  windshield  on  the  utility  truck  and  In- 
corporate a  new  designed  fixed  windshield 
strengthened  to  become  part  of  a  roll  bar 
structure 

"S3  1  Testing  The  testing  requirements 
for  the  area  of  critical  encroachment  shall  be 
measured  from  the  H'  point  of  a  manikin 
With  H'  point  to  top-of-head  dimension  of 
33  inches.  Performance  requires  a  manikin, 
seat  belt  re  trained,  for  each  pa.s.seiger  and 
operator  po?itlon  In  the  vehicle  and  with  the 
vehicle  tested  to  the  SAE  Recommended 
Practice  of  SAE  J857.  For  the  hill  rollover 
test,  specific  speed  of  50  miles  per  hour  shall 
oe  used. 

■'IFederal  Standard  No.  515/26) 
"ftiel  tanks  and  tank  rnj  e3i  pipes  for 

Ai'TOMorrvE  vehicles 
"SI   Pu'pose  and  :icope .    This  standard  es- 
tablishes requirements  for  the  integrity  and 
security  of  fuel   tanks  and   tank   filler  pipes 
•  or  automotive  vehicles. 

■  S2  Application.  This  sUndard  applies  to 
sedar.s.  buses,  station  wagons,  carrvalls,  and 
light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W. 
Kxcluded  are  utlUty  vehicles  of  the  three- 
Wbeel  type. 


"S3.  Standard  characteristics.  The  SAE 
Recommended  Practice  for  Barrier  Collision 
Tests.  S.\E  J850  forms  the  basis  for  section 
S3.1  of  this  standard  as  modified  In  S3. 1.1. 

"S3  1  Fuel  tanks  and  tank  filler  pipes  shall 
be  constructed  so  that  they  will  not  rupttire, 
be  totally  displaced  from  Installed  positions, 
or  discharge  fuel  from  the  filler  plF>e,  under 
any  condition  of  tank  capacity  loading,  when 
subjected  to  longitudinal  and  or  lateral  ac- 
celeration deceleration  forces  developed  at 
their  Installed  position,  during  the  SAE 
J850  barrier  collision  test  at  30  miles  per  hour. 

"S3. 1.1  Other  testing  methods,  such  as 
high  capacity  acceleration  facilities,  giving 
equivalent  results,  may  be  utilized  In  lieu  of 
the  SAE  Ja50  barrier  collision  test." 

|P.R.    Doc.     66  2473;     Filed,     Mar.     7,     1966; 
9:36  a.m.] 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  I  am  sure  that 
everyone  here,  if  they  do  not  already 
know,  would  be  very  interested  to  know 
what  can  be  done  to  make  a  motor  ve- 
hicle more  safe,  I  presume  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  rely  upon  the  experience,  of 
the  Government  In  setting  the  interim 
standards. 

On  the  permanent  standards,  which 
will  apply  to  every  automobile,  we  have 
provided,  I  believe,  a  verj'  sensible,  fair, 
and  pdequate  procedure  among  the  man- 
ufacturers, the  Governors  of  the  .States, 
the  highway  patrol,  people  involved  in 
safety,  and  even  appropriate  legislative 
committees  in  the  States  that  have  dlfB- 
culty  in  connection  with  safety  stand- 
ards In  their  States.  There  is  ample 
provision  for  conferences,  cooperation, 
testing,  and  meetings  with  the  Secretary 
before  he  arrives  at  a  decision  on  a  per- 
manent .standard  over  and  above  these 
26  items  that  would  be  mandatorj'  once 
the  Secretary  issues  the  standard.  It 
would  ordinarily  take  effect  within  6 
months  to  a  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  decision. 

I  believe  that  all  witnesses  were  unan- 
imous in  their  agreement  that  the 
standard-setting  procedures  were  ade- 
quate and  fair  to  everyone  concerned 

The  committee  had  to  discuss  at  some 
length  the  problem  of  access  to  informa- 
tion by  the  public,  manufacturers,  sub- 
contractors, and  others,  to  inform  them 
as  to  what  is  discovered  as  we  proceed, 

A  certification  procedure  ts  established 
so  that  the  distributor,  dealer,  and  con- 
sumer would  know  without  any  doubt 
that  the  particular  vehicle  complied  with 
the  standards. 

Then,  there  was  the  question  of  notifi- 
cation of  defects,  which  is  discussed  at 
some  length  in  the  committee  report. 
We  also  establish  re.search,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation  facilities  to  aug- 
ment the  many  facilities  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  even  the  States  them- 
selves. 

V/e  looked  into  the  matter  of  penalties. 
A  revised  bill,  as  the  Senator  fr^m  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Macnijson]  and  others 
wrote  it,  contained  the  civil  penalty 
which  we  think  is  quite  strong.  It  also 
contained  a  criminal  penalty.  But  the 
criminal  penally  was  directed  only  to 
Uio.se  who  would  willfully  and  knowingly 
violate  the  standards  set  or  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

Right  now,  I  cannot  ^(mceive,  and  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  rare  Instance,  that 
someone  would  willfully  and  knowingly. 


after  the  standards  have  been  set,  try  to 
put  a  car  on  the  highways,  or  sell  It,  so 
that  someone  might  be  killed  or  injured. 
But  we  thought  we  needed  this  section. 
The  committee  discussed  it  at  great 
length. 

There  is  also  a  provision  which  pro- 
vides for  an  injunction  procedure,  so  that 
the  Attorney  General  can  go  into  court 
to  obtain  an  injunction  against  a  manu- 
facturer for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
standards.  Of  course,  if  that  injunction 
were  violated,  the  court  could  ixold  the 
persons  or  the  corporation  in  contempt 
and  could  establish  a  criminal  penalty, 
a  civil  penalty,  or  both.  But  there  were 
three  penalties  in  the  bill.  There  was 
•much  argument  In  the  committee — and 
I  guess  there  will  be  on  the  floor,  because 
I  understand  thai  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  to  restore  the  criminal  penalty 
section.  It  is  true  that  we  have  had  few 
Federal  laws  which  imposed  both  a  civil 
penalty  and  a  criminal  penalty  as  well 

The  question  was  raised  Why  was  It 
put  in  the  bill?  Because  we  are  dealing 
with  humarr  lives  We  are  dealing  with 
the  pc-ssibility  that  some-one  might  will- 
fully, knowingly,  and  deliberately  vio- 
late the  act  and  should  therefore,  be 
subject  to  criminal  penalty.  In  the  past, 
numerous  laws  have  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress which  have  dealt  w.th  safety  and 
standard  settings.  Most  of  lhe.se  laws 
have  provided  a  criminal  penalty  for 
knowing  and  willful  violations.  Manj' 
of  these  laws  came  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Cojnmerce.  I  am  the  author  of  some 
of  them.  We  provided  a  criminal  pen- 
ally in  the  safety  field  just  2  or  3  years 
ago  when  we  passed  the  bill  on  the 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act.  the 
Truth  in  Fabric  Act,  the  Drug  Amend- 
ments of  1962,  steam  boUers  on  vessels, 
interference  with  navigation,  and  the 
brake  fluid  and  seatbelt  acts.  Thus, 
there  is  precedent  for  criminal  penalties. 
But  the  committee,  after  long  delibera- 
tion on  this  matter,  voted  to  retain  the 
civil  penalty,  and  take  out  the  criminal 
penalty  for  willful  and  knowing  viola- 
tions, leaving  in  the  injunction,  which  in 
Itself  can  result  In  a  criminal  penalty,  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  are  reluc- 
tant about  expressing  our  views  on  it. 
I  hope  the  criminal  penalty  will  be  put 
back  in.  I  shall  vote  to  restore  it.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  will  doubtless 
have  good  reasons  to  vote  not  to  do  so 
when  the  amendment  is  piesented. 

The  effect  on  Stale  laws  is  quite  im- 
portant and  is  what  makes  a  bill  of  this 
kind  so  difficult.  Primarily,  in  the  field 
of  highway  tralBc  safety,  the  States  have 
important  authority  and  should  continue 
to  exercise  such  authority.  They  deter- 
mine the  age  of  drivers,  issuing  drivers 
licenses,  inspections,  speed  laws,  those 
regulations  designed  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  numt>er  of  bad  dri\ers  on  the 
highways. 

I  guess  we  will  never  get  rid  of  bad 
drivers  on  the  highways,  but  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  insure  that,  even 
if  a  bad  or  a  drunken  driver  runs  into 
someone  who  is  a  good  driver,  the  vehi- 
cles themselves  will  afford  some  protec- 
tion for  both  drivers,  and  reduce  the 
deaths  and  the  terrible  injuries  which 
axe  Inflicted  on  Americans  every  day — 
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even   at  the   very  moment  than  I  am 
speaking. 

The  States  have  great  responsibility  In 
the  field  of  highway  traffic  Itself.  There 
Is  no  intention  by  the  committee  or  by 
anyone  associated  with  the  bill,  to  say  to 
the  States  that  they  should  not  continue 
to  do  more  In  this  axeti. 

Some  States  have  more  stringent  laws 
than  others,  but  concerning  the  car  it- 
self, we  must  have  uniformity.  That  Is 
why  the  bill  suggests  to  States  that  If  we 
set  a  minimum  standard,  a  car  comply- 
ing with  such  standard  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  all  States.  Otherwise,  the 
manufacturers  would  have  to  make  at 
least  30  different  models  to  comply.  The 
centralized,  mass  production  and  high 
volume  character  of  the  manufacturing 
Industry  requires  that  the  safety  stand- 
ards be  not  only  strong  and  adequately 
enforced  but.  as  I  say,  also  uniform.  I 
would  suspect  that  the  States,  if  these 
provisions  are  going  to  be  what  I  think 
they  are  going  to  be,  would  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  uniform,  mandatory 
safety  standards  that  would  be  on  the 
car. 

The  States  would  be  permitted  to  set 
more  stringent  requirements  in  matters 
of  their  own  procurement.  In  this  case, 
they  might  set  an  example  such  as  we 
set  in  OSA.  Compliance  with  Federal 
standards  would  not  necessarily  shield 
any  person  from  broad  liability  at  the 
common  law.  The  common  law  on  prod- 
uct liability  still  remains  as  it  was. 

What  do  we  do  about  u.sed  cars? 

We  thought  for  a  while  that  we  might 
require  a  used  car  dealer,  or  the  seller  of 
a  used  car.  to  put  a  stamp  on  the  wind- 
shield of  the  car  for  the  buyer  to  look 
at,  which  would  state  that  the  car  had 
complied  with  State  safety  regulations  at 
its  last  liispection,  but  we  found  that  here 
we  were  getting  into  the  complex  field 
of  States  rights. 

We  decided  that  the  Secretary  should 
Immediately  proceed  to  discuss  with  the 
States  this  matter  of  used  cars,  and  when 
they  are  sold,  to  see  if  they  cannot  come 
up  with  some  uniform  laws,  so  that  the 
buyer  of  a  used  car  will  at  least  know 
that  the  car,  even  though  it  may  be  old- 
er and  not  so  Inherently  safe  as  a  new 
one.  did  comply  at  least  with  the  strin- 
gent laws  of  the  State  itself. 

I  know  that  .some  cars  are  sold  that 
should  not  be  allowed  on  the  highways, 
but  the  States  must  devise  means,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  see  to  it  that  oncp  they  are  on 
the  highway,  they  do  comply. 

Then  the  question  of  trucks  arises — 
agricultural  exempt  tinicks,  common  car- 
rier trucks,  private  carrier  trucks,  which 
are  now  under  the  ICX:.  We  left  the  au- 
thority for  safety  standards — which  are 
good  in  the  common  carrier  field — with 
the  ICC,  actually  considering  the  size, 
weight,  and  the  necessity  of  the  speeds 
they  must  make  to  handle  the  great 
transportation  system  of  this  country. 
I  guess  that,  pound  for  pound,  as  much 
as  technology  can  devise,  the  common 
carrier  Is  as  safe  as  It  can  be  made. 

I  know  there  Is  no  one  within  the 
sound  Of  my  voice  who  would  not  agree 
with  me  that  probably  some  of  the  best 
drivers  on  the  highways  are  truokdrlvers. 


They  are  the  most  courteous  and  helpful. 
They  have  vehicles  which  in  themselves 
are  great,  big.  Juggernauts  which  are 
capable  of  creating  great  destruction 
and  hazards;  but.  technologically,  they 
are  as  safe  as  they  can  be  made  by  the 
ICC  under  its  standards. 
Let  me  read  from  the  report : 

The  act  tbuB  covers  not  only  passenger  cars 
but  bufies,  truclLB,  and  motorcycles. 

The  bill  excludes,  however,  those  buses 
and  trucks  which  are  subject  to  safety  regu- 
lation by  the  Interstate  Commerce  ContmLs- 
slon  (sec.  101(c) ),  although  it  Is  anticipated 
that  should  the  propoe«d  new  Department  be 
created — 

And  the  proposal  provides  that — 
safety    regulation    of    all    trucks    and    buses 
win     be    transferred    to    the    Secretary    of 
TYansportatlon . 

Such  regulations  would  be  covered  by 
that  Department. 

When  we  come  to  agriculture-exempt 
trucks,  and  private  carriers,  over  which 
the  ICC  still  has  jurisdiction  as  to  mini- 
mum standards,  there  has  been  some 
question  about  the  Department's  having 
enough  inspectors  to  do  the  job  which 
we  should  like  it  to  do.  I  doubt  If  it 
could  be  done  wholly.  But  the  example 
will  be  set  by  this  bill  so  that  manufac- 
turers of  trucks  will  themselves  estab- 
lish minimum  standards.  They  are  al- 
ready doing  It.  Many  trucks  are  custom 
built.  They  are  built  for  a  purpose. 
There  would  be  variations  in  construc- 
tion. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  pretty  much  xleals 
with  the  effect  of  the  promulgation  by 
the  Secretary  of  standards. 

I  hope  there  will  be  some  discussion  on 
the  floor  as  to  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  the  manufacturers 
themselves  in  getting  together  within 
proper  limits  to  exchange  views  and 
ideas  on  safety  standards,  so  we  can  get 
the  best  available  technological  advice 
and  expertise.  That  question  will  be 
discussed  on  the  floor. 

All  in  all,  I  think  the  bill  is  not  only 
long  overdue,  but  that  it  is  a  stringent 
bill.  I  think  conditions  call  for  a  strin- 
gent measure. 

Many  newspaper  men  have  asked  me 
in  the  past  week:  "Is  it  true  that  this 
bill  is  a  tougher  bill  than  the  administra- 
tion bill?"  I  said  I  did  not  like  to  inter- 
pret the  word  "tough."  The  reason  the 
word  got  Into  newspaper  stories  is  that 
the  original  bill  proposed  to  make  these 
regulations  discretionary.  We  have 
made  it  mandatory  in  the  bill  and  subject 
to  a  time  limit.  So  I  suppose  it  can  be 
.said  that  It  Is  a  tougher  bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  I  say  it  is  a  tougher 
bill  and  it  is  a  better  bill  than  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  I  cannot  be  too  lavish 
In  my  praise  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  and  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  services  per- 
formed by  the  .''enator  from  Washington 
and  the  committee  deserve  great  credit. 
I  am  personally  very  pleased  with  the 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Washington  and 
the  committee  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
the  whole  Nation. 


In  addition,  the  Senator  and  the  com- 
mittee are  taking  world  leadership  in 
this  field.  The  legislation  will  cover  for- 
eign cars  as  well  as  domestic  cars  by 
making  it  absolutely  essential  that  before 
any  foreign  cars  can  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  they  must  comply  ulth 
these  standards. 

The  automobile  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  generally  manufacture  au- 
tomobiles which  are  safer  than  foreign- 
made  cars.  There  are  a  few  exceptiona, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  people  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  going  to  sit  by  and  see 
their  own  manufacturers  build  cars  of 
higher  safety  standards  for  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket than  apply  to  their  own  cars. 

What  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  done  is  bring  about  a  public  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  highway  safety. 
While  the  emphasis  in  the  past  6 
months  has  been  on  the  automobile.  I 
thirUc  we  would  be  making  a  great  mis- 
take if  we  forgot  the  so-called  highway 
safety  triangle,  which  includes  the  driver 
and  the  road,  in  addition  to  the  car. 
What  has  been  proposed  in  title  I  is  revo- 
lutionary. But  the  white  heat  of  pub- 
licity has  placed  the  empimsls  on  the 
automobile.  I  think  there  should  be  as 
great  an  emphasis  placed  on  the  other 
facets  of  this  critical  problem,  because 
we  shall  never  take  care  of  this  serious 
problem  unless  we  attack  every  phase  of 
it. 

I  think  the  bill  which  the  Senator  has 
reported  is  a  great  bill.  I  have  said  pub- 
licly, and  I  say  It  now  on  the  floor,  the 
Senator  and  his  committee  have  done  a 
masterful  job. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
bill  will  save  many  lives,  prevent  untold 
suffering,  and  reduce  the  enormous  eco- 
nomic loss  incurred  through  traffic  acci- 
dents. It  will  benefit  both  the  motorist 
and  the  pedestrian — the  driver  who 
earns  his  living  at  the  wheel  and  the 
average  citizen. 

It  will  add  significantly  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  dynamics  of  highway 
safety,  the  causes  of  traffic  accidents,  and 
ways  to  reduce  the  terrible  consequences 
of  those  accidents. 

It  will,  tn  a  relatively  short  span  of 
time,  give  the  motoring  public  .safer  mo- 
tor vehicles — cars  that  are  more  road- 
worthy  and  more  crashworthy. 

It  will  protect  the  motoring  public 
from  the  hazards  of  defective  motor  ve- 
hicles by  prescribing  procedures  for  the 
prompt  notification  of  the  public  when 
any  .safety -irela ted  defects  are  discovered. 
It  will,  for  the  first  time,  give  statu- 
tory recognition  to  the  fact  that  the 
motor  vehicle  constitutes  an  important 
social  problem  in  the  United  States—* 
social  problem  that  warrants  Federal 
action. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  will  pro- 
vide the  authority  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive, meaningful,  and  effective 
Federal  role  in  traffic  safety  The  Senat« 
Commerce  Committee  has  done  a  .superb 
job  in  drafting  a  bill  that  is  stronger  than 
the  legislation  originally  recommended 
by  the  administration  and  which  con- 
tains none  of  the  weakening  amendments 
proposed  In  recent  weeks. 

This  is  a  tough  bill,  but  it  is  also  bal- 
anced   and   reasonable.      It   directs  the 
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Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  for  all  motor  velii- 
cles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment,  for- 
eign as  well  as  domestic,  including  trucks 
and  buses  not  already  subject  to  ICC  reg- 
ulation. The  authority  is  mandatory,  as 
It  should  be — ^not  discretionary. 

The  Secretary  would  be  ordered  to 
prescribe  Interim  standards,  by  January 
31,  1967,  to  become  effective  from  6 
months  to  a  year  after  their  publication. 
These  interim  standards  will  bring  at 
least  a  measure  of  Federal  control  to  1968 
model  cars. 

The  Secretary  is  ordered  to  consult 
with  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Com- 
mission, with  other  State  and  Interstate 
agencies,  including  legislative  commit- 
tees, with  motor  vehicle  and  motor  vehi- 
cle equipment  manufacturers,  as  well  as 
with  scientific,  technical,  business,  and 
consumer  organizations — before  setting 
these  .standards.  He  must  al.so  consider 
whether  they  are  reasonable,  practicable, 
and  appropriate  for  the  particular  type 
of  vehicle  involved. 

Safety  standards  prescribed  under  the 
t*rms  of  this  bill  would  be  intended  to 
protect  the  American  public  from  unrea- 
sonable ri.sk  of  accidents  occurring  as  a 
result  of  motor  vehicle  design  or  con- 
struction and  also  from  unreasonable 
risk  of  death  and  injury  should  an  acci- 
dent occur.  The  Commerce  Qommlttee 
rightly  saw  fit  to  extend  this  definition 
to  nonoperational  safety  aspects  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  so  that  it  covers  such  items 
as  a  faulty  jack  that  slips  and  injures  a 
motori.st  changing  a  tire,  or  an  improp- 
erly designed  hood  or  trunk  lid  which 
falls  and  injures  someone. 

The  bill  would  make  it  Ulegal  to  sell 
any  motor  vehicle  or  piece  of  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment  which  did  not  conform 
to  these  Federal  safety  standards  and 
would  provide  for  stringent  civil  penal- 
ties for  any  violation.  It  would  also  give 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  authority  to 
carry  on  whatever  testing,  inspection, 
and  investigation  was  required  to  help  In 
the  enforcement  of  these  standards. 
This  would  include  the  on-site  inspection 
of  factorj-  and  warehouse  facilities. 

Standards  now  prescribed  for  brake 
fluid  and  seat  belts  would  continue  in 
effect  under  the  Commerce  Committee 
bill  and  I  am  certain  that  any  standards 
prescribed  for  tires,  along  the  lines  of  the 
bill  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate 
last  March,  would  likewise  be  a  part  of 
the  PtMleral  traffic  safety  program. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  saw  fit  to  provide 
the  Secretary  with  authority  to  develop 
protot>-pe  safe  cars  through  grants  or 
contracts.  Although  no  funds  are  spe- 
cifically authorized  for  such  projects, 
ample  money  will  be  available  to  develop 
and  test  demonstration  vehicles  that  can 
significantly  advance  our  knowledge  of 
*hat  constitutes  safe  motor  vehicle 
design. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized 
to  assist  and  cooperate  with  State  agen- 
cies and  other  public  bodies  in  the  devel- 
opment of  safety  standards,  inspection 
Mid  testing  methods,  and  testing  equip- 
°^t.  In  addition,  he  could  undertake  a 
variety  of  training  programs  designed  to 


create  cadres  of  professionally  qualified 
experts  who  are  equipped  to  interpret  and 
apply  safety  standards.  This  trained 
manpower  will  play  a  vital  role  in  ad- 
ministering a  comprehensive  and  bal- 
anced traffic  safety  program. 

There  is  ample  provision  In  the  com- 
mittee's bill  to  insure  prompt  and  effec- 
tive disclosure  of  any  hEizardous  defects 
that  might  turn  up  in  a  motor  vehicle  or 
piece  of  motor  vehicle  equlpmeat  sold  to 
the  public.  The  burden  of  responsibility 
for  correcting  any  such  safety-related 
defect  or  nonconforming  condition 
j^-ould  rest  on  the  manufacturer  rather 
'l.han  the  dealer — a  jjowerful  inducement 
for  the  automakers  to  maintain  the 
highest  standards  of  quality  control. 

While  rejecting  a  specific  requirement 
for  cjompulsorj-  safety  inspection  of  used 
motor  vehicles,  the  committee  bill  would 
declare  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  improve  and  strengthen  the  en- 
forcement of  State  inspection  of  used 
motor  vehicles.  It  would  also  ordej  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  Study  thd'  ade- 
quacy and  effectiveness  of  State  safety 
standards  and  inspection  requirements 
and  report  back  to  Congress  within  1 
yc'ar  with  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional Federal  legislation  in  this  area. 

The  committee  would  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  $51  million  for  the  first  3 
years  of  this  new  Federal  traffic  safety  ef- 
fort— almost  three  times  what  the  ad- 
ministration liad  suggested.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  authorize  whatever  out- 
lays are  required  to  build  an  up-to-date 
accident  and  injury  research  center. 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  Includes 
all  of  the  provisions  that  I  felt  were  lack- 
ing in  the  administration's  bill,  includ- 
ing a  requirement  that  the  Secrctarj' 
furnish  Congress  an  annual  report  giv- 
ing a  comprehensive  account  of  how  the 
act  is  being  administered,  including  a 
review  of  research  activities  and  recom- 
mendations for  any  additional  legislation 
required. 

This  legislation  gives  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  permanent  responsibility  in 
the  traffic  safety  field.  It  is  a  responsi- 
bility too  long  neglected.  We  have  Fed- 
e.'-al  programs  to  insure  safe  travel  with 
every  means  of  transportation  except 
that  which  carries  and  kills  the  most  peo- 
ple— the  motor  vehicle.  When  we  com- 
mute to  work  on  the  train — when  we  fiy 
to  a  distant  city  by  plane — or  when  we 
travel  overseas  by  ship — we  know  that 
the  train,  the  plane,  or  the  ship  meet 
certain  minimum  standards  of  safety. 
But  when  we  put  our  families  in  a  car  to 
drive  to  the  country,  we  have  no  such 
assurance. 

For  years,  the  Federal  Government 
has  specified  the  ntimber  of  handholds 
for  trainmen  on  freight  cars.  Is  there 
anything  improper  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
erment  specifying  the  number  and  kind 
of  lights  required  on  motor  vehicles? 
Can  we  not  insist  that  car  doors  stay 
closed  in  a  40-mile-an-hour  collision? 
Can  we  not  demand  gas  tanks  that  will 
not  rupture  in  a  crash?  Can  the  Federal 
Government  not  require  the  auto  in- 
dustry to  build  a  car  with  a  stronger 
passenger  compartment — with  effective 
padding — and  a  steering  column  that 
will  not  Impale  a  driver  In  a  collision? 


If  we  are  to  tame  the  motor  vehicle, 
we  mtist  make  a  conscious  decision  to  do 
all  those  things  that  are  required  to 
make  our  highways  as  safe  as  humanly 
possible.  The  automobile  is  part  of  our 
environment — like  the  Jet  airplane, 
atomic  energy,  pesticides,  and  a  whole 
host  of  new  life-saving  drugs.  We  have 
learned  to  control  these  technological 
wonders — just  as  we  will  learn  toiiamess 
the  marvelous  inventions  and  discoveries 
of  the  future. 

The  problem  of  death  and  injury  on 
our  highways  Is  a  cloallenge  to  man's 
technical  genius  and  his  ability  to  con- 
trol his  environment.  It  is  a  challenge 
we  must  now  decide  to  meet  and  over- 
come. The  first  step  is  to  enact  the  leg- 
islation now  pending  before  us. 

The^  carnage  on  our  highways  is  noth- 
ing less  than  an  irisult.  It  insults  our 
humarxity  and  our  sense  of  the  value  of 
human  life.  It  Insults  our  servse  of  pride 
in  the  teclmological  achievements  of  tWs 
nation — in  our  ability  to  master  the 
complexities  of  modem  life  It  insults 
our  confidence  In  the  legislative  proc- 
ess— In  our  ability  to  protect  the  health, 
welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  American 
people. 

"When  this  legislation  is  enacted,  it 
will  be  a  landmark  of  c.onsuiner  protec- 
tion legislation. 

Every  member  of  this  generation  and 
the  generations  to  come  will  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Wsish- 
ington  for  the  outstanding  task  he  and 
his  committee  have  performed  on  this 
bill,  and  I  cannot  help  but  commend  him 
highly  for  his  performance. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  thank  the 
Senator  very  much,  and  we  are  very 
grateful  for  his  kind  remarks,  of  course. 
I  had  the  fine  cooperation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  minority, 
and  all  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  should  like  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  respond  to  this  thought.  I 
share  his  view  of  the  impyact  that  this 
legislation  might  have,  not  only  on  the  -^ 
United  States  but  worldwide.  I  failed  > 
to  mention  that  we  have  provided  in  the 
bill  for  foreign  cars,  that  they  must  com- 
ply with  the  standards:  and  we  have 
even  allowed  them  to  come  in  under 
something  like  a  free- port  arrangement, 
where,  if  they  are  not  in  compliance, 
dealers  can  bring  them  up  to  standsird. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I 
have  discussed  the  fact  that  we  have 
world  conferences  on  safety  at  sea, 
world  conferences  on  safety  in  the  air, 
and  world  conferences  on  safety  of  ex- 
plosives and  hazardous  substances,  and 
I  mentioned  that  I  hope  the  day  ^*-ill 
come  soon  when  we  wiU  have  a  world 
conference  on  automobile  safety.  Mil- 
lions of  lives  could  be  saved  if  that  were 
done. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  is  no  question 
that  what  the  Senator  says  is  absolutely 
true.  I  can  tell  from  my  mail,  m  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  can  from  his  mall,  the 
deep  concern  and  the  Impact  that  this 
legislation  has  had  on  foreign  manufac- 
txirers,  because  they  want  a  portion  of 
the  American  market,  and  they  know 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  retain  a 
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portion  of  the  American  market  unless 
they  build  safer  cars.  So  unquestionably 
the  work  of  the  Senator  and  his  com- 
mittee has  had  a  worldwide  Impact. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  should  pursue  the 
matter,  and  undertake  the  leadership  of 
a  worldwide  conference  on  alito  safety. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  again  for 
his  kind  remarks, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  junior  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  [Mr.  Magnuson]  for  the 
truly  magnificent  Job  he  has  done  In 
managing  this  bill  In  the  committee.  The 
Senator  was  fair  to  all  the  committee 
members;  he  considered  every  Senator's 
point  of  view;  he  considered  both  the 
needs  of  the  public  and  the  needs  of 
Industry.  It  has  never  been  my  experi- 
ence to  serve  \i1th  or  serve  under  a  more 
fair  or  conscientious  presiding  officer 
than  the  Senator  from  Washington  in 
handling  this  bill.  In  my  Judgment,  he 
hsis  brought  forth  a  truly  remarkable 
bill  to  protect  the  public  Interest  and  to 
save  vast  numbers  of  lives  from  being 
lost  in  traffic  accidents.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntj- 
son!  has  given  careful  consideration  to 
the  needs  and  the  viewpoints  of  all  seg- 
ments of  business,  both  large  and  small, 
to  make  It  possible  for  them  to  comply 
with  the  bin  without  Injury  to  their  eco- 
nomic interests  or  future  prospects.  At 
the  same  time,  he  has  brought  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  carefully  protects  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  assures  that 
deaths  on  the  highway  will  be  greatly 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  his 
committee. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  serve 
with  the  Senator  as  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  Is  deeply  indebted 
to  the  chairman  for  the  very  thought- 
ful and  kind  consideration  he  gave  to 
each  of  us  in  permitting  us  to  express  our 
views,  and  in  reconciling  the  many  diver- 
gent viewpoints,  to  bring  forth  a  bill  that 
represents  the  best  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  very  helpful  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Cotton], 
myself,  and  all  of  us  in  arriving  at  what 
we  think  Is  a  sensible  bill — for  that  is 
what  we  feel  it  Is. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  this  la  an  in- 
dustry that  employs,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, one  out  of  every  six  people  em- 
ployed In  the  United  States.  It  means 
a  great  deal  to  our  economy.  But  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  other 
Senators  will  not  be  satisfied.  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  has  stated  on 
driver  education.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing that  would  be  of  better  use.  for 
the  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  of 
money,  than  a  worldwide  conference  on 
auto  safety. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion is  a  sound  one,  and  I  think  the 


Senator  will  find  general  agreement 
from  every  nation  which  has  large  num- 
bers of  automobiles.  I  have  been  asked 
to  speak  In  many  nations  outside  the 
United  States  on  this  problem.  I  hope 
the  chairman  will  Initiate  such  a  con- 
ference, and  will  invite  me  to  attend 
with  him  when  the  conference  is  held. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  no  one  has  been 
more  zealous  in  pursuing  this  matter 
over  the  years  than  has  he.  I  read  the 
article  In  the  New  York  Times  last  week- 
end. It  was  not  Immodest  at  all  about 
what  the  Senator  has  done  in  this  field. 
I  think  It  woke  a  lot  of  people  up. 

But  the  very  fact  that  the  Senator 
did  not  seem  to  obtain  much  reaction 
anywhere  except  In  his  own  area,  work- 
ing under  great  odds,  points  up  the  neces- 
sity for  doing  what  we  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct.  It 
can  be  done  on  a  localized  basis,  but  it 
becomes  very  obvious  that  this  problem 
is  so  vast  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  have  a  role.  It  Is  obviou.s  that  the 
50  States  cannot  Individually  set  .stand- 
ards for  the  automobiles  that  come  into 
those  50  States  from  a  mass  production 
indu.stry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  State  Gover- 
nors have  appointed  a  committee  to  co- 
operate and  work  out  these  problems. 
They  had  a  short  meeting  here  2  or  3 
weeks  ago.  The  chairman  is  the  Gover- 
nor of  Wyoming.  Governor  Romney  of 
Michigan  is  on  the  committee,  as  is  the 
Governor  of  West  Virginia.  They  in- 
tend to  take  the  matter  up  at  their  Gov- 
ernors' conference,  which  is  to  be  held 
on  the  4th  and  5th  of  July  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  With  the  passage,  of 
.such  legislation  as  this,  its  Impact  In  the 
States  will  follow  accordingly.  Once  the 
States  realize  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  Interest,  and  once  the  news 
is  out  that  this  Is  a  national  policy,  then 
the  reluctance  of  many  States  to  take  the 
steps  that  they  must  and  should  take  on 
the  question  of  driver  education,  the 
question  of  licensing,  and  the  question  of 
making  sure  their  roads  are  proper  will 
disappear,  and  the  matter  will  become  an 
important  State  issue.  Then  the  pres- 
sure will  be  on  the  Governors  to  do  the 
Jobs.  My  feeling  is,  having  been  a 
Governor 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  the  legisla- 
tures. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  the  legislatures. 
But  the  key  must  be  the  Governor.  The 
Governor  must  be  the  driving  force  In  his 
State  for  highway  safety.  He  must  take 
what  seemingly  is  an  unpopular  tough 
course.  But  basically  he  will  be  pursuing 
a  popular  course,  because  the  American 
people  wish  to  save  their  own  lives  and 
those  of  their  loved  ones. 

Now  we  are  making  it  possible  to 
attack  one  Important  facet  of  the  acci- 
dent triangle  so  that,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  it  will  be  possible  to 
minimiae  accidents  and  the  seriousness  of 
injuries,  and  reduce  the  number  of 
deaths.  — 

Now  that  congressional  attention  has 
been  focused  on  this  subject,  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  a  principal  role 
In   promoting   highway  safety,  and  we 


shall  find  that  the  States  will  accelerate 
their  own  activities  on  the  local  and  State 
levels. 

By  our  action  on  this  bUl,  we  shsdl  be 
making  a  distinct  contribution  to  high- 
way safety. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  *Rept.  No.  1301)  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  u 
follows: 

SCOPE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  critical  deflnltlona  which  delimit  the 
scopte  of  the  bill  axe  those  of  "motor  vehicle" 
and  "motor  vehicle  safety." 

"Motor  vehicle"  for  purposes  of  coverage 
of  the  act  Is  defined  as  "any  vehicle  driven 
or  drawn  by  mechanical  power  primarily  for 
use  on  the  public  roads,  "streets,  and  high- 
ways •  •  •"  isec.  101 1 c)).  The  act  thu» 
covers  not  only  passenger  cars  but  bus««, 
trucks,  and  motorcycles.  The  bill  exclude*, 
however,  those  buses  and  trucks  which  are 
.subject  to  safety  regulation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Corrunlsslon  (sec.  101(C)),  al- 
though It  Is  anticipated  that  should  the  pro- 
posed new  Department  of  Traiisp>ortatlon  be 
created,  safety  regulation  of  all  trucks  and 
buses  will  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  In  the  Interim,  to  avoid  the 
Imposition  of  dual  standards  on  these  ve- 
hicles, the  bill  requires  that  the  Secretary 
not  adopt  standards  which  differ  !n  substance 
from  applicable  safety  regulations  Usued  bv 
the  IOC  (sec.  103(g)  ). 

"Motor  vehicle  safety"  is  defined  aa  "the 
performance  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment  In  such  a  manner 
that  the  public  Is  protected  against  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  accident  occurring  as  the 
result  of  the  design  or  construction  of  motor 
vehicles;  and  is  also  protected  against  un- 
reasonable risk  of  death  or  Injury  to  person* 
In  the  event  accidents  do  occur,  and  Includee 
nonoperatlonal  safety  of  such  vehicles"  (sec. 
101(a) ). 

Tlius  the  bin  Is  Intended  to  reach  not  only 
the  safety  of  driver,  passenger,  and  pedes- 
trian, but  the  safety  of  those  who  must  work 
with  or  otherwise  come  in  contact  with  the 
vehicle  while  It  Is  not  operating. 

INTnUM    AND    REVI.SED    STANDARDS 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee,  a»- 
slgns  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
safety  standards  and  research  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  (sec.  101  (J)  ).  In  order 
that  the  congressional  mandate  be  made  un- 
equivocal and  certain  and  that  safety  stand- 
ards be  established  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  prescribe  interim  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  by  January  31.  1967  (sec. 
102).  These  standards  are  to  be  effective 
within  6  months  to  1  year  thereafter.  Such 
Interim  standards,  which  will  be  promul- 
gated before  the  Secretary  is  able  to  derive 
substantial  benefit  from  the  new  research 
and  development  activities  also  authorized  by 
the  act,  will  necessarily  be  based  upon  exist- 
ing public  and  private  standards,  evaluated 
In  the  light  of  available  technical  Infonna- 
tlon. 

Thus  It  Is  anticipated  that  In  selecting 
Interim  standards,  the  Secretary  will  con- 
sider and  evaluate  the  current  GSA  safety 
standards  for  Govenunent-purchased  vehi- 
cles (a  copy  of  the  current  standards  Is  In- 
cluded in  the  appendix  to  this  report).  Th« 
Secretary  will  also  be  expected  to  review  ex- 
isting State  motor  vehicle  standards  as  *ell 
aa  voluntary  SAE  standards  to  determine 
which  may  appropriately  be  used  as  a  ba«l» 
for   Interim   national   standards. 

Subsequently,  on  or  before  January  81. 
1968,   and   thereafter   at   least   once  every  2 
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years,  as  Federal  safety  research  and  de- 
velopment matures,  the  Secretary  Is  directed 
10  issue  new  and  revised  standards  (see  103 
iji).  Unlike  the  General  Services  Admln- 
i3iratlon's  procurement  standards,  which  are 
primarily  design  specifications,  both  the 
Interim  standards  and  the  new  and  revised 
standards  are  expected  to  be  performance 
standards,  specifying  the  required  minimum 
safe  performance  of  vehicles  but  not  the 
manner  In  which  the  manufacturer  Is  to 
achieve  the  specified  performance  (sec.  101 
(b)i.  Manufacturers  and  parts  suppliers 
will  thus  be  free  to  compete  In  developing  and 
selecting  devices  and  structures  that  can 
meet  or  surpass  the  jjerformance  standard. 

The  Secretary  would  thus  be  concerned 
w^.th  the  measurable  performance  of  a  brak- 
ing system,  but  not  Its  design  details.  Such 
standards  will  be  analogous  to  a  building 
rode  which  specifies  the  minimum  load-car- 
rying characteristics  of  the  structural  mem- 
bers of  a  building  wall,  but  leaves  the  builder 
ft-ee  to  choose  his  own  materials  and  de- 
sign Such  safe  i>erforTnance  standards  are 
thus  not  Intended  or  likely  to  stifle  Innova- 
tion In  automotive  design. 

In  promulgating  any  standard,  the  Sec- 
retary is  required  to  consider  whether  such 
standard  Is  reasonable,  practicable  and  ap- 
proprl.ite  for  the  particular  type  of  motor 
vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
.'or  which  It  Is  prescribed,  and  consider,  also, 
the  extent  to  which  such  standard  would 
contribute  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act  (sees.  102(cl  and  103(c)  )  The  Sec- 
retary Is  not  expected  to  Issue  a  standard 
covering  every  component  and  function  of  a 
motor  vehicle,  but  only  for  those  vehicle 
characteristics  that  have  a  significant  bear- 
:p.g  on  safety. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment stated  In  a  letter  to  the  commit- 
tee: "Tlie  tests  of  reasonableness  of  cost, 
feasibility  and  adequate  lead  time  should 
be  Included  among  those  factors  which  the 
Secretary  could  consider  In  making  his  total 
judgment." 

The  committee  Intends  that  safety  shall 
be  the  overriding  consideration  in  the  Issu- 
ance of  standards  under  this  bill  The  com- 
mittee recognizes,  as  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment letter  Indicates,  that  the  Secretary  will 
necessarily  consider  reasonableness  of  cost, 
feasibility  and  adequate  lead  time 

In  determining  whether  any  proposed 
st^ndard.s  Is  "appropriate"  for  the  particular 
type  of  motor-vehicle  equipment  or  item  of 
motor-vehicle  equipment  for  which  it  Is  pre- 
scribed, the  committee  Intends  that  the 
Secretary  will  consider  the  desirability  of  af- 
fording consumers  continued  wide  range 
of  choices  In  the  selection  of  motor  vehicles. 
Thus  it  Is  not  Intended  that  standards  will 
be  set  which  will  eliminate  or  necessarily  be 
the  same  for  small  cars  or  such  widely  ac- 
cepted models  as  convertibles  and  sports 
cars,  so  long  as  all  motor  vehicles  meet  basic 
minimum  standards.  Such  differences,  ol 
course,  would  be  based  on  the  type  of  vehicle 
mher  than  It*  place  of  origin  or  any  special 
circumstances   of    Its   manufacturer. 

The  bin  provides  that  the  new  and  revised 
sLindards  shall  become  effective  on  a  date 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  be  no 
sooner  than  180  days  nor  later  than  1  year 
from  the  date  the  standard  is  flnallv  issued 
(«ec8.  102(b)  and  103(b)),  except  that  for 
good  cause  shown,  the  Secretary  mav  specif v 
»  later  effective  date,  but  must  publish  his 
reafon.«i  therefor  (sec.  103(b) ). 

The  power  to  specify  a  later  effective  date 
!<  needed  because  It  may  be  a  practical  eco- 
nomic and  engineering  Imposalbillty,  as  well 
M  a  source  of  great  hardship  and  unneces- 
»ry  additional  cost,  to  require  that  all  ve- 
^cle  changes  required  by  any  new  safety 
•tandard,  whatever  Its  scope  or  subject  mat- 
ter, be  accomplished  by  all  manufacturers  for 
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all  their  new  vehicles  within  1  year.  When 
changes  can  reasonably  be  accomplished  in  1 
year  or  leas,  the  Secretary  can  so  require. 
But  when  manufacturers  satisfy  the  Secre- 
tary that  a  particular  change  cannot  reason- 
ably be  accomplished  within  1  year,  the  bill 
gives  him  discretion  to  extend  the  period, 
publishing  his  reasons  therefor  (sec.  103(b)  ). 

PROCEDURES  FOR  THE   PROMULGATION   OT  SAFETT 
STANDARDS 

In  establishing  standards,  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  comply  with  the  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(sec.  103(a)).  (The  bill  contemplates  a 
streamlined  rulemaking  process  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Interim  standards  (sec.  102) .) 
The  Secretary  is  not  required  to  comply  with 
sections  7  and  8  of  APA  requiring  formal 
hearing.  The  APA  (sec.  103  (f )  ) ,  must  main- 
tain a  record  of  the  evidence  and  comments 
on  which  he  bases  the  standards  (see.  118). 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  consult  with 
the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission, 
and  such  other  State  and  Interstate  agencies, 
including  legislative  committees,  as  he  deteis 
appropriate  (see.  103(c)  ),  in  order  to  utilize 
the  experience  existing  in  the  States  and  to 
encourage  them  to  adopt  standards  which 
are  Identical  to  the  Federal  ones  (sec.  104). 
The  committee  is  mindful  of  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  States  have  made  toward  the 
development  of  vehicle  safety  standards  over 
the  years  and  expects  this  contribution  to 
continue  in  a  consultative  role  The  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Commission  Is  specifically 
mentioned  because  44  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ck)lumbla  are  members  of  this  or- 
ganization, and  it  Is  the  major  existing 
agency  which  has  authority  to  propose  uni- 
form vehicle  safety  stanflards  for  the  mem- 
ber States  to  consider  for  adoption.  It  Is, 
of  course,  not  Intended  that  such  consulta- 
tion should  delay  or  otherwise  impede  the 
Secretary's  development  and  promulgation 
of  standards. 

The  Secretary  would  be  expected  to  give 
public  notice  of  any  proposed  Tiew  or  revised 
safety  standards  and  to  notify  directly  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission,  and 
such  other  State  or  interstate  agencies  (in- 
cluding legislative  committees)  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  and  to  set  a  reasonable  time  for 
public  comment  to  give  the  Commission,  and 
other  agencies  and  interested  persons  oppor- 
tunity lo  study  and  comment  on  the  pro- 
posals (see.  103(c) (2) ) . 

In  addition,  the  bill  expressly  Includes  as 
persons  to  be  afforded  an  opF>ortunlty  to 
participate  In  the  standard-setting  process, 
manufacturers,  distrlbitors  and  dealers  of 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment, 
public  and  private  organizations.  Individuals 
engaged  to  a  significant  extent  In  the  promo- 
tion or  sttidy  of  motor  vehicle  safety,  and 
automoblfe  insurance  underwriters  (sec. 
103(e)  I.     ' 

In  issuing  each  standard,  the  Secretary  is 
expressly  required  to  publish  a  statement  of 
basis  and  purpjse  which  provides  a  non- 
technical explanation  sufficient  to  enable  the 
public  to  understand  the  purpose  and.  where 
appropriate,  the  lim.ltatlons  of  tlie  standard's 
coverage  together  with  a  technical  statement 
setting  forth  the  data  necessary  to  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  standard  by  competent  technical 
personnel  (sec.  103(d)), 

Any  person  who  believes  himself  to  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  promulgation  of  a 
standard  may  obtain  Judicial  review,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  10  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  (sec.  105).  The  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  sets  forth  the  long- 
established  criteria  for  Judicial  review  of 
agency  action  and  provides  that  agency  find- 
ings shall  be  upheld  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  csonsldered  as 
a  whole.  That  act  also  authorizes  the  re- 
viewing court  to  stay  the  agency  action 
pending  review  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
prevent  irreparable  injury. 


&CCXS8  TO   UrrORMATlON 

In  addition  to  material  made  available  to 
the  public  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  make 
publicly  available  to  any  Interested  persons 
the  record  compiled  In  the  pr<x;eedlng8  for 
establishment  of  a  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard.  Such  material  shall  Include  all 
testimony,  documentary  evidence  and  writ- 
ten submissions  of  data,  views,  or  argtiments 
and  to  the  extent  feasible,  any  nondocumen- 
tary  evidence.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
however  to  withhold  any  data  necessary  to 
protect  trade  secrets  (sec.  118). 

CERTtnCATlON 

Every  manufacturer  or  distributor  Is  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  person  to  whom  he 
supplies  any  vehicles  or  Item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  certification  that  such 
vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  "conforms  to 
all  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards"  (sec.  115i. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  the  re- 
quired certification  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
label  or  tag  on  the  vehicle  or  item  of  equip- 
ment or  on  the  outside  of  the  container. 
The  certification  may  also  take  some  other 
form  in  appropriate  cases:  for  example,  thoee 
Involving  small  items  or  small  containers 
not  suitable  for  tagging  or  labelling  isec. 
115).  In  such  cases,  the  certification  could 
be  provided  In  a  seller's  Invoice  or  In  such 
other  form  as  the  Secretary  might  by  regula- 
tion authorize  (sec.  122). 

NOTmCATION 

In  order  to  Insure  the  uniform  notification 
of  car  owners  as  to  any  safety-related  defects 
and  to  facilitate  the  prompt  ctirlng  of  such 
defects,  the  bill  provides  that  every  manu- 
facturer of  motor  vehicles  notify  the  pur- 
Chaser  of  any  vehicle  which  the  manufac- 
turer determines.  In  good  faith,  contains  a 
safety-related  defect   (sec.  116). 

A  "defect"  is  defined  to  include  any  defect 
In  design,  construction,  components  or  mate- 
rials In  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  (sec.  101(1)  ).  The  term  "defect" 
Is  used  In  the  sense  of  an  error  or  mistake 
in  design,  manufacture  or  assembly. 

Such  notification  must  be  accomplished 
within  a  reasonable  time  (sec.  116 (an  after 
the  manufacturer  has  discovered  the  defect 
and  formulated  the  corrective  procedure 
(sec.  116(c)  )  and  must  be  made  by  certified 
mall  to  the  first  purchaser  and  by  certified 
mail  or  more  expeditious  means  to  the  man- 
ufacturer's dealer  (sec.  116(b))  Moreover. 
the  notification  must  contain  a  clear  dis- 
closure of  the  defect,  an  evaluation  of  the 
risks  to  traffic  safety  reasonably  related  to 
the  defect  and  a  statement  of  the  measures 
to  be  taken  to  repair  the  defect  (sec.  116ic) ) . 

In  addition,  every  manufacturer  Is  required 
to  furoijli  the  Secretary  copies  of  all  com- 
munications with  his  dealers  relating  to  any 
defect,  whether  or  not  safety-related  (sec, 
116(d)).  , 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  notify  the 
manufacturer  of  any  failure  to  conform  to 
safety  standards  or  any  other  safety-related 
defect  which  he  determines  to  exist  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  that  comes  to  his  attention 
through  reports  from  manufacturers.  Gov- 
ernment research  and  testing,  complaints  or 
other  sources,  and  to  require  that  the  man- 
tifacttirer  furnish  the  purchaser  ar.d  dealer 
appropriate  notification   (see    116ien. 

This  process  would  be  in  addition  to  and 
not  in  place  of,  nor  a  condition  upon,  taking 
any  other  enforcement  action  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  The  Secretary  could  elect 
to  impose  a  civil  penalty  (sec.  110)  for  a  vio- 
lation and  require  notification  of  defects  of 
noncompliance  with  a  safety  standard  (sec. 
116).  The  Attorney  General  could  also  seek 
an  injunction  to  stop  the  sale  of  a  noncom- 
plylng  vehicle  (sec.  111).  These  and  all 
alternative  enforcement  techniques  should 
be  exercised  within  the  administrative  dis- 
cretion of  the  responsible  offlcl&Is. 
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The  Secretary  la  &lso  auttoorlaed  to  make 
public  Information  concerning  safety-related 
defects  or  noncompliance  with  standards 
where  necessary  for  the  public  safety  (sec. 
116(d)). 

The  committee  expects  that  the  Secretary 
would  use  this  power  to  publish  defect  Infor- 
mation as  a  last  resort.  It  Is  the  committee's 
expectation  that  the  Secretary  would 
promptly  review  the  matter  with  the  manu- 
facturer and  give  the  manufacturer  an  oi>- 
portunlty  to  accomplish  the  required  notifi- 
cation and  correction  through  the  manufac- 
turer's own  procedures.  Publicity  would  be 
Invoked  only  if  the  Secretary  concluded  that 
the  manufacturer's  own  actions  would  fall 
or  had  failed  to  provide  car  owners  with 
adeqiuite  and  prompt  notice  on  the  exist- 
ence and  safety  slgnlHcance  of  the  defect  and 
the  procedure  for  correction. 

The  committee  also  expects  that  the  Secre- 
tary win  act  with  extreme  caution  to  avoid 
premature  publicity  of  unevaluated  reports 
as  to  suspected  defects,  before  the  suspicions 
have  been  evaluated  Premature  publicity 
of  this  type,  of  course,  can  cause  undue  pub- 
lic alarm,  with  a  damaging  and  unwarranted 
effect  on  vehicle  sales  even  though  the  j|ms- 
plclons  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  without 
foundation. 

aXSKARCH,     DEVrLOPMENT.     TTSTINO,     AND 
Fl'ALUATION 

The  Secretary  is  given  broad  authority  to 
Initiate  and  conduct  research,  testing,  devel- 
opment, and  evaluation  In  coop>eratlon  with 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
The  bill  expressly  authorizes  data  collection, 
grants  to  States,  interstate  agencies,  and 
nonprofit  institutions;  authorizes  the  acqui- 
sition of  equipment  and  facilities  and  the 
fabrication  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  for 
research  and  development  purposes  (}  lOfl 
(ft)). 

In  particular,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  develop,  through  grant  or  contract, 
experimental  safety  vehlcle«  In  limited  but 
sufficient  quantities  to  serve  as  demonstra- 
tions for  the  testing  and  development  of 
safety  features  appllciible  to  commercially 
manufactured  motor  vehicles.  These  dem- 
onstration vehicles  are  not  to  be  limited  to 
traditional  methods  of  automobile  design, 
styling,  testing  or  production  (5  106(b)). 
Although  this  authority  is  discretionary,  the 
committee  expects  the  Secretary  to  Initiate 
such  development  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  Indicated  that  "work  on  ex- 
perimental cars  of  this  natiu-e  will  start  as 
soon  as  possible,  both  on  a  total  systems 
basis  as  well  as  on  selected  systems  com- 
ponents." 

While  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  or 
award  contracts  for  research  In  certain  cases, 
a  principal  aim  is  to  encourage  the  auto 
Industry  Itself  to  engage  In  greater  auto 
safety  and  safety-related  research.  In  recent 
years  the  Arms  comprising  the  Industry  have 
spent  substantial  sums  for  research,  but  they 
are  capable  of  doing  more.  In  the  area  of 
auto  safety,  expenditures  have  been  relatively 
small. 

AVOIDANCI  or  DUPUCATION 

In  avoiding  duplication  among  the  facili- 
ties and  services  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  as  required  In  sytlon 
131,  the  Secretary  would  be  expected  fo  use 
the  existing  facilities  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  In  addition 
to  such  facilities  as  he  may  e«tabllah. 
ooopcsATioiT  AKo  nunnira 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  and  enter  Into  cooperative  agreements 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  State  or  other 
public  agencies,  manufacturer*  of  motor 
vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  and 
other  bUBinessee,  universities,  or  other  tnjtl- 
tutlons  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
safety  sundards,  method*  for  Inspecting  or 
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testing  under  safety  standards,  and  methods 
and  equipment  for  testing  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment   (I  107). 

The  Secretary  la  also  authorized  to  estab- 
lish training  programs  for  Federal,  State,  and 
private  personnel  for  testing,  inspection,  and 
other  purposes  (i  106). 

OBLZOATION     rOK     NONCOMPI.TtNG     MOTOR     VIHI- 
CXre    AND    MOTOR    VTHTCLX    EQtrn»MENT 

If  a  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  falls  to  meet  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  contains  a  safety- 
related  defect,  the  manufacturer  must  either 
repurchase  from  the  dealer  the  defective 
vehicle  or  Item  of  equipment,  or  if  the  manu- 
facturer chooses,  instead  promptly  deliver 
corrective  parts  to  the  dealer  and  reimburse 
the  dealer  for  making  corrections  (J  119(a)  ) . 
Dealers  may  bring  court  actions  to  recover 
damages  for  the  breach   of  this  obllgaOon 

(§n9(b)). 

These  obligations  apply  only  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  dealer  or  distributor 
who  purchases  a  vehicle  or  Item  of  equip- 
ment from  the  manufacturer,  and  only  dur- 
ing the  period  before  such  distributor  or 
dealer  has  sold  such  vehicle  or  Item  of  equip- 
ment to  a  customer  (5  H9(a)). 

PROHIBmn)    ACTS 

The  bill  makes  It  a  prohibited  act  to  manu- 
facture, sell,  or  Introduce  In  Interstate  com- 
merce any  motor  vehicle  or  component  which 
falU  to  conform  to  applicable  Federal  safety 
standards  ({  109(a)  (1) ) .  Similarly,  the  fail- 
ure to  furnish  the  certification  of  compliance 
and  the  furnishing  of  a  false  certification  are 
made  prohibited  acts  (1109(a)(3)). 

It  Is  also  a  prohibited  act  to  obstruct  en- 
forcement of  the  act  by  failing  to  make  re- 
ports or  refusing  access  to  or  copying  of  rec- 
ords, or  entry  or  Inspection,  or  falling  or  re- 
fUfJtng  to  furnish  notification  of  defects,  as 
required  by  other  sections  of  the  act  ({109 
(a I    (2)  and  (4)  i. 

The  prohibitions  against  the  manufacture 
shipment,  or  sale  of  substandard  vehicles  or 
equipment  or  Issuance  of  a  false  certification 
of  compliance  do  not  apply — 

( 1 )  To  any  sale  or  shipment  after  the  first 
sale  for  purposes  other  than  resale:  or 

(2)  To  any  person  who  relies  upon  the 
certificate  of  compliance  from  the  manufac- 
turer or  distributor  and  does  not  actually 
know  of  any  failure  to  conform  to  stand- 
ards;  or 

(3)  To  a  manufacturer  or  other  person  who 
establishes  that  he  did  not  know  and  did  not 
have  reason  to  know  in  the  exercise  of  due 
care  that  such  vehicle  or  item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  was  not  In  conformity 
with  such  standards  (sec.  109(b)).  For 
example,  a  manufacturer  could  be  relieved 
from  liability  upon  a  showing  that  he  did 
not  know  of  the  failure  to  conform  and  that 
due  care  had  been  exercised  in  manufactur- 
ing, inspecung,  and  shipping  the  vehicle  or 
Item  of  equipment.  In  accordance  with  the 
manufacturer's  obligation  to  produce  vehi- 
cles conforming  to  the  standards 

PENALTIES    AND    INJUNCTION 

The  bill  Imposes  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  •1,000  for  each  prohibited  act  (sec 
110(a)  ).  The  maximiun  civil  penalty  Is  lim- 
ited to  8400.000  for  any  related  series  of  vlo- 
lauons  (sec,  110(a)).  Tor  example,  If  a 
manufacturer  produces  several  thousand 
substandard  vehicles  or  Items  of  equipment 
as  the  result  of  the  same  error  In  design  or 
construction,  or  the  use  of  the  same  defec- 
tive component,  the  maxlmiun  penalty  to  be 
Imposed  upon  any  one  person  for  those  vio- 
lations would  be  limited  to  $400,000. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  compromise 
any  civil  penalty  and.  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  the  Secretary  or  court 
is  directed  to  consider  the  approprlateneos  of 
the  proposed  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busl- 
neao  of  the  person  charged  and  the  gravity 
of  the  violation  (sec.  110(b) ) . 


The  Attorney  General  is  aiao  authorl*e<j 
to  seek  Injunctions  against  the  performance 
of  any  prohibited  a«t  and  to  enjoin  the  sale 
of  any  vehicle  which  falls  to  conlonn  to  ap. 
plicable  standards  under  the  act  (sec.  iiij 

INSPECTION,    RECORDS,    AND    REPORTS 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
such  tesUng,  inspection,  and  InvesUgaUoM 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  standards  prescribed  under  the  act 
( §  114(a)  ) .  He  is  given  express  authority  to 
conduct  on-site  Inspection  in  factories,  ware- 
housee,  or  sales  offices  (  5  114(b)  ) .  Manufac- 
turers are  required  to  maintain  records,  make 
reports,  and  provide  the  infonnatlon  reason- 
ably required  by  the  Secretary-  (j  114: c)i 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  the  rec- 
ords, reports,  and  Information  the  Secretary 
may  rea.sonably  require  shall  be  lUnlted  to 
those  relevant  to  determining  whether  the 
manufacturer  has  acted  or  Is  acting  in  com- 
pliance with  title  I  and  motor  vehicle  aafetv 
standards  Lssued  thereunder  (§  114ici  >.  Por 
example,  the  relevant  recorCs,  reports,  and 
Information  would  Include  data  relating  to 
design,  manuf.octurlng  procedures,  quality 
control,  and  shipping  records  for  currentlv 
manufactured  vehicles,  and  would  not  In- 
clude such  closely  held  competiUve  trade 
secrets  as  financial,  prtce,  or  cost  data 
(§  114(d)). 

EFFECT    ON    STATE    LAW 

The  centralized,  mass  production,  high 
volume  character  of  the  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturing Industry  In  the  United  States  re- 
quires that  motor  vehicle  safety  sumdardi 
be  not  only  strong  and  adequately  enforced 
but  that  they  be  uniform  throughout  the 
country.  At  the  same  Ume,  the  committee 
believes  that  the  States  should  be  free  to 
adopt  standards  identical  to  the  Pederai 
standards,  which  apply  only  to  the  first  sale 
of  a  new  vehicle,  so  that  the  States  may 
play  a  significant  role  In  the  vehicle  safety 
field  by  applying  and  enforcing  standartta 
over  the  life  of  the  car.  Accordingly,  State 
standards  are  preempted  only  if  they  differ 
from  Federal  standards  applicable  to  the  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  vehicle  or  Item  of  vehicle 
equipment  (sec.  104). 

The  States  are  also  permitted  to  .set  more 
stringent  requirements  for  purposes  of  their 
own  procurement.  Moreover,  the  Federal 
minimum  safety  standards  need  not  be  Inter- 
preted AS  restricting  State  common  law 
standards  of  care.  Compliance  with  such 
standards  would  thus  not  neces&irlly  shield 
any  person  from  product  liability  at  ctxmnon 
law. 

USED   MOTOR   VEHICLE   INSPECTION 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  setting 
of  new  car  standard.s  is  a  partial  solution  to 
the  problem  of  motor  vehicle  safety,  the  bill 
expresses  a  congressional  policy  '  ti  encour- 
age and  strengthen  the  enforcement  of  State 
Inspection  of  used  motor  vehicles"  (sec. 
n7(a)). 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
conduct  a  thorough  study  and  Investigation 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  and  motor  vehicle  Inspec- 
tion requirements  and  procedures  in  each 
State  and  the  effect  of  programs  authorized 
by  this  bill  upon  such  used  car  standards, 
requirements,  and  procedures  (sec.  117(b)) 
The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  1  year  after  enactment 
of  the  bill  the  results  of  such  study,  together 
with  such  legislative  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  In  the  Interests  of  traffic 
safety    (sec.    117ib)  ). 

EXISTING  rXDERAL   LAWS   ON   VEHICLE  STANDARDS 

The  bill  repeals  the  Brake  Fluid  and  Se»t 
Belt  Standard  AcU  (Public  Laws  87-637  and 
88-210) .  since  these  subjects  are  among  those 
covered  by  the  present  bill  (sec.  120)  The 
Automobile  Pollution  Control  Act  (Public 
Law  89-273)  Is  not  repealed,  since  air  pollu- 
tion devices  on  automobiles  are  considered 
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to  relate   to  public  health    and   safety   gen- 
erally. 

APPLICATION  or  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  below,  the  com- 
mittee included  a  provision  Ui  the  act  pro- 
viding that  "nothing  contained  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States  any  conduct  that  would 
otherwise  be  unlawful  under  such  laws  or  to 
prohibit  any  conduct  that  would  be  lawful 
under  such  laws"  ({  113). 

Although  the  committee  firmly  believes 
that  comp>etltlon  among  automobile  manu- 
lacturers  In  the  development  of  safety  Im- 
provements Is  essential  for  the  achievement 
of  rapid  progress  in  automotive  safety,  the 
committee  Is  aware  that  cooperation  in  re- 
search and  testing  among  manufacturers  can 
also  play  a  significant  role  in  safety  develop- 
ment. To  this  end,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  advise,  assist,  and  cooperate 
with  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  equipment,  among  others.  In 
the  development  of  motor  vehicles  safety 
standards  and  the  testing  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment   (?  107). 

The  committee  considered  Including  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  to  the  effect  that  coopera- 
tion among  manufacturers  In  developing 
safety  devices  or  In  exchanging  Information 
alx)ut  safety  standards  Is  not  Illegal  per  se. 
but  may  be  Justified  under  the  "ru.e  of 
reason"  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
antitrust  laws  and  without  creating  any  ex- 
emption  from   the   antitrust   laws. 

However,  the  committee  was  advised  by  the 
Depiirtment  of  Justice  that  such  a  provision 
was  unnecessary,  since  cooperation  in  the 
development  of  safety  devices  and  In  ex- 
changing information  about  sjifety  stand- 
ards would  not  be  unlawful  per  se  under  the 
an'itrust  laws  but  would  be  permissible  un- 
der the  "rule  of  reason"  where  Joint  efforts 
seem  necessary  and  constructive  and  are  not 
accompiuiled  by  any  unduly  restrictive  col- 
lateral agreements.  Since  the  pro\-lsIon  un- 
der consideration  would  have  done  no  more 
than  confirm  this  interpretation,  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  the  amendment  was 
unnecessary. 

The  committee  by  this  indication  of  Its 
views  in  no  way  Intends  to  change  the  ap- 
plication of  existing  antitrust  laws  with  re- 
spect to  C(X)perattve  activities  among  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  In  the  field  of  safety 
development. 

The  advice  received  from  the  Department 
of  Justice,  as  summarized  above.  Is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Donald  F  Turner  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  dated  April  6,  1966,  and  a 
further  letter  from  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark,  to  the  chairman  dated 
June  2,  1966.  An  extract  from  the  letter  of 
Ap.'-il  6  follows: 

"Nor  Is  there  anything  persuasive  in  the 
general  argument  that  the  vagueness  of  the 
antitrust  laws  prevents  the  formation  of  any 
cooperative  effort  to  develop  .safety  devices 
"r  to  exchange  Information  concerning 
standards.  The  antitrust  laws  do  not  pro- 
hibit such  arrangements  where  Joint  efforts 
seem  necessary  and  constuctlve  and  are  not 
accompanied  by  unduly  restrictive  collateral 
agreements  Moreover,  clarification  of  the 
applicability  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  any  par- 
ticular proposal  has  always  been  readily 
av.iiiable  by  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  submission  of  a  proposal 
under  the  Business  Review  Procedure  or  for 
other  review.  (As  an  example,  the  major 
networks  and  press  associations  requested 
the  Division  to  review  a  proposal  for  Indus- 
trywide cooperative  efforts  In  the  compUatlon 
cf  returns  in  the  forthcoming  national  elec- 
«ons.  After  consultation  and  revision,  the 
Industry  was  advised  the  Division  did  not 
intend  to  take  action  under  the  antitrust 
'«WB  against  the  arrangement  )  ' 


PATENTS 

In  order  to  protect  the  public  investment 
in  research  and  development  activities  under 
the  act,  the  bill  provides  (J  106(c))  that 
when  the  Federal  contribution  for  any  re- 
search or  development  activity  authorized  by 
the  act  is  suljstantlal.  the  Secretary  must 
include  in  the  contract  or  grant  providing 
for  such  research  or  development  provisions 
effective  to  Insure  that  all  information,  uses, 
processes,  patents,  and  other  developments 
resulting  from  that  activity  wUl  be  made 
fully  and  freely  available  to  the  general 
public. 

It  was  the  committee's  Judgment  that 
when  the  Government  finances  safety  re- 
search, the  public  Is  entitled  to  the  fruits,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  any  inventions  discov- 
ered In  the  performance  of  that  research.  In 
dealings  witn  their  employees  and  subcon- 
tractors private  business  firms  typically  re- 
tain the  right  to  any  Inventions  discovered, 
on  the  understandable  ground  that  the  one 
who  has  provided  fin.incial  support  is  en- 
titled to  the  resulting  product.  Such  a  pol- 
icy is  especially  applicable  where  taxpayer 
funds  are  Involved  and  where  the  research  is 
Intimately  associated  with  the  public  health 
and  safety.  On  several  occasions,  running 
back  more  than  a  decade.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  public  retention  of  results  In 
Inventions  made  In  the  course  of  Govern- 
ment-supported research.  This  po!l<;y  Is  In- 
corporated In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
the  Coal  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1960,  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of 
1361,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
of  1961.  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of 
1964,  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

Consistent  with  this  approach  the  commit- 
tee sought  to  secure  to  the  public  the  bene- 
fits, accruing  from  research  sponsored  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  section  106, 
that  might  help  reduce  accidents  Involving 
motor  vehicles  and  reduce  accompanying 
deaths  and  Injuries  As  set  forth  in  section 
106(c).  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  Include,  In  any  contract,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement,  provisions  effective  to  Insure 
that  all  resulting  Information,  uses,  proc- 
esses, patents,  and  other  developments  will 
be  made  freely  and  fully  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  wherever  the  Federal  contribution 
to  that  actUlty  Is  suljstantlal  Of  necessity, 
this  condition  must  be  satisfied  en  a  case-by- 
case  basis:  but  It  deserves  emphasis  that  It  Is 
the  particular  activity  from  which  the  infor- 
mation, uses,  processes,  patents,  and  other 
developments  "result"  which  is  the  basis  for 
the  determination  whether  the  Federal  con- 
tribution is  "more  than  minimal." 

Section  106(c).  by  denying  contractors  ex- 
clusive rights  In  the  performance  of  research 
activities  where  the  Federal  contribution  Is 
"more  than  minimal."  will  help  curtail  un- 
necessary Industry  pleas  for  Government 
financial  support  where  the  companies  can 
do  the  research  themselves.  By  doing  their 
own  research  and  securing  patents  on  Inven- 
tions which  they  discover,  the  companies  In 
the  auto  Industry  can  make  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  Increasing  auto  safety — without 
having  to  make  substantial  use  of  public 
funds. 

The  committee  considered  a  problem  pre- 
sented by  automotive  manufacturers  relating 
uj  the  dilemma  that  would  be  created  If  the 
Secretary  Issued  a  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  that  could  be  met  only  by 
using  a  patented  device,  structure,  or  method 
and  If  the  patent  holder  unreasonably  re- 
fused to  license  the  use  of  his  patent  or  was 
willing  to  supply  the  Item  or  permit  Its  use 
only  on  unreasonable  terms. 

Tlie  automotive  manufacturers  therefore 
proposed  an  amendment  that  would  bar  pat- 
ent holders  from  enjoining  the  use  of  any 
patent  that  is  necessary  to  meet  a  Federal 
motor    vehicle   safety    standard,   and   would 


limit  the  patent  bolder  to  a  suit  for  damages 

in  the  form  of  a  reasonable  royalty. 

The  committee  concluded  that  any  legis- 
lative solution  presents  great  complexiwe*. 
since  a  balancing  of  equities  as  between  the 
mantifaciurer  and  the  patent  holder  is  bound 
to  vary  from  one  case  to  another.  The  com- 
mittee decided  It  would  therefore  be  pref- 
erable to  leave  the  matter  for  resolution  by 
the  courts  on  a  caee-by-ease  basis.  In  this 
connection.  It  Is  the  committee's  understand- 
ing that  under  established  patent  case  law 
the  Federal  courts,  in  performing  their  tra- 
ditional role  of  balancing  the  equities  before 
issuing  an  injuncuon,  will  decline  to  en- 
Join  the'  use  of  a  patent  when  Its  use  is  re- 
quired In  the  public  interest,  i  See  Ctty  of 
Milwaukee  v.  ActtTXited  Sludge.  68  F  2d  577 
(7ih  Clr  1934).)  The  committee  therefore 
assumes  that  the  courts  are  unlikely  to  en- 
join the  use  of  any  patent  when  an  auto- 
motive manufacturer  can  show  that  use  is 
necessary  to  comply  with  a  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  and  that  the  patent 
holder  is  refusing  to  supply  the  Item  or  other- 
wise permit  such  use  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  committee  also  assumes  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  not  hkely  to  adopt  a  standard  which 
can  be  met  only  by  using  a  single  patented 
device,  and  that  the  Secretary  would,  before 
doing  so,  take  steps  to  obtain  an  understand- 
ing from  the  patent  holder  that  he  would 
supply  the  item  or  grant  licenses  on  reason- 
able terms 

REPORTS  AND  RBCOMMENDATIONS 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  make  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  administration  of  the 
act  on  March  2  of  each  year.  The  report 
shall  Include,  but  is  not  restricted  to — 

(1)  Accident  and  injury  sutlstlcs; 

(2)  A  list  of  Federal  standards; 

(3)  The  degree  of  observance  of  the  stand- 
ards: 

( 4 )  A  summary  of  current  research  grants 
and  contracts: 

(5)  A  review  of  research  activities  com- 
pleted and  technological  progress  achieved 
during  the  year;  ,* 

1 6 1  The  extent  to  which  technical  Infor- 
mation was  disseminated  to  the  scientific 
community  and  consumer-oriented  informa- 
tion was  made  available  to  the  motoring 
public  (see,  123(a)  i . 

In  addition,  the  report  shall  contain  rec- 
ommendations on  additional  legislation  to 
promote  cooperation  among  the  States  and 
to  strengthen  the  national  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram  I  sec.  123(b)  )  , 

TRAFFIC     ACCIDENT     AND     INJURY     RESEARCH     AND 

TEST  FAcmmr 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  presently 
have  an  adequate  research  capability  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  which  It  would  assume 
under  this  act.  Its  capability  Is  Inadequate 
both  with  respect  to  research  faclUUes  capa- 
ble of  single  types  of  tests  or  test  on  single 
components,  as  In  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  or  lOepartmer.t  of  Defense  test 
tracks  for  military  purposes,  there  Is  no  test 
track  where  Federal  scientists  and  engineers 
can  make  even  the  most  elementary  opera- 
tional tests  on  vehicles,  let  alone  conduct 
full-scale  research  on  motor  vehicles  and 
the  highway  from  a  safety  point  of  view  The 
Bureau  of  I>ubllc  Roads  has  been  forced  to 
resort  to  testing  on  sections  of  highways  and 
airport  landing  strips  before  these  were  dpen 
for  public  use 

In  testing  automobile  odometers  recently, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  had  to  use 
the  public  highways.  There  is  no  Federal 
facility  or  laboratory  equipped  and  capable 
of  testing  the  Interaction  of  the  vehicle  In- 
terior and  Interior  equipment  with  the  oc- 
cupants or  a  vehicle  In  the  Investigation  of 
the  "second  collision."  the  Impact  of  the  oc- 
cupant with  the  vehicle. 

Test  facilities  in  industry  are  considerable, 
but  are  used  primarily  In  connection  wltb 
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product  development  In  which  vehicle  and 
passenger  safety  ts  only  one  of  the  element* 
considered.  Result*  are  prop>rletary  and,  for 
competitive  reaeona.  are  not  generally  avail- 
able. Purthermore.  manufacturers'  faculties 
hardly  seem  the  appropriate  place  for  the 
Oovemment  to  conduct  Its  research  and  test- 
ing on  vehicle  safety  performance  standards 
as  well  as  other  aspects  of  highway  safety. 

Laboratory  facilities  are  needed  where  the 
Oovemment  Itself  can  conduct  systematic 
scientific  research  and  evaluation  of  all  safety 
performance  characteristics  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  components.  The  faclU- 
tlea  must  b«  suitably  equipped  and  staffed  to 
evaluate  standards  already  In  effect,  as  well 
as  proposed  deletions,  changes,  or  additions 
of  wholly  new  standards.  F'acUltles  are  re- 
quired to  carry  out  these  resp>onslbllltles. 

In  addition  to  research,  development,  and 
testing  related  to  motor  vehicle  performance 
standards,  these  laboratory  facilities  are 
needed  for  studying  Improved  geometric  de- 
sign of  highways  for  Increased  safety.  Im- 
proved paving  material  that  reduce  danger- 
ous skidding  especially  In  winter  driving, 
better  traffic  control  devices  that  reduce  the 
chance  of  accident-producing  driver  errors. 
Improved  highway  lighting  for  Increasing 
night  visibility,  and  finally  the  vrtde  range  of 
problems  associated  with  driver  performance 
and  sicllls.  Clearly,  proper  performance 
standards  for  vehicles  and  design  criteria  for 
the  highway  network  ran  only  be  realized  by 
taking  Into  account  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical capabilities  of  drivers. 

In  short,  some  type  of  Federal  facility  is 
needed  where  the  Government  can  conduct 
systematic  coutrolled  research,  development, 
and  test  activities  related  to  all  aspects  of 
trafflc  safety.  Title  II  would  authorize  a 
study  of  the  needed  facility  or  facilities  and 
the  planning,  designing,  and  construction  of 
such  facilities.  It  would  authorize  appro- 
priations of  $3  million  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  planning  and  feasibility 
studies,  and  so  much  as  is  needed  for  con- 
struction subject  to  later  congressional  ap- 
proval of  appropriations  requested. 

THE    NATIONAL    DRIVES    REGISTFR    SERVICZ 

The  proposed  section  404  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  would  codify  and  amend  the 
National  Driver  Register  legislation.  The 
National  Driver  Register  Service  is  now  main- 
tained In  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
a  voluntary  driver  records  exchange  program 
participated  in  by  all  States,  the  District 
of   Columbia,    and    four    tecrltorles. 

The  service  permits  the  States  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  on  drivers  who  have  had  their 
driving  privileges  suspended  or  revokc<l  be- 
cause of  a  conviction  Involving  a  fatal  s'-ccl- 
dent  or  drunken  driving,  and  to  have  access 
to  such  information  centrally  flled  by  all  of 
the  States. 

This  service  permits  the  States  to  prevent 
drivers  who  have  lost  their  licenses  In  one 
State  from  nullifying  the  effectiveness  of  a 
State's  laws  by  securing  a  license  In  another 
State  without  revealing  their  driving  records. 

Since  1961.  this  State-Federal  voluntary 
driver  records  exchange  program  has  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  today,  on  the 
average,  over  44,000  Inquiries  are  sent  to 
the  Register  by  the  States  each  day.  The 
Register  malls  positive  replies  to  these  in- 
quiries within  24  hours  of  receipt  of  the 
inquiries. 

Over  19  million  searches  have  been  made  of 
the  Register's  computer  file  since  1981.  This 
has  resulted  In  over  111,000  reports  of  po- 
tential problem  drivers  being  sent  back  to 
the  States. 

While  the  Driver  Register  Service  Is  now 
a  valuable  aid  to  the  States  In  their  e.Torts 
to  supervise  effectively  the  licensing  of  driv- 
ers, its  effectiveness  Is  llnxited  since  it  covers 
only  summary  reports  of  license  suspensions 
or  revocations  where  there  is  drunken  driv- 
ing  or   fatal    accident   Involvement. 


The  proposed  legislation  would  remove 
this  limitation  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Driver  Register  Service  by  authorizing  the 
filing  of  reports  on  license  denials  as  well 
as  withdrawals  of  licenses,  for  whatever  cause, 
except  for  withdrawals  of  less  than  6  months 
based  on  accumulation  of  minor  violations. 

Section  404  also  would  make  it  clear  that 
Federal  agencies  can  participate  In  the  Driver 
Register  Service  as  part  ol  their  employee 
driver  safety  programs. 

The  amendment  of  the  existing  Driver 
Register  Service  legislation  eis  proposed  in 
section  404  should  double  the  productivity 
of  the  driver  register  program  within  a  short 
period  with  negligible,  if  any.  Increased  costs. 

COST 

The  authorization  for  programs  to  be  car- 
ried out  under  title  I  (sec.  124)  provides  for 
$11  million  for  fiscal  year  1967.  $17  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $23  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969. 

For  the  trafflc  accident  and  Injury  research 
and  test  facility  authorized  by  title  II,  the 
committee  bill  would  authorize  $2  million 
for  planning,  including  necessary  feasibility 
studies.  Before  any  appropriation  can  be 
made  for  construction  of  the  facility  In  ex- 
cess of  $100,000,  the  Secretary  must  submit 
a  prospectus  of  the  proposed  project  to  Con- 
gress and  obtain  approving  resolution  fronn 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate 
and  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  the  administration  of  the  Trafflc  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  as  reported,  will  require  execu- 
tive talent  of  a  very  high  caliber,  the  com- 
mittee estimates  that  an  allotment  of  ap- 
proximately 45  poeltlons  In  grades  GS-16, 
17,  and  18  of  the  general  schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
should  be  reserved  to  aid  In  Implemenilng 
this  legislation.  The  shortage  of  available 
professional  skills  and  manpower  In  com- 
bination with  the  high  priority  for  imme- 
diate action  concerning  traffic  safety  requires 
certainty  as  to  tlie  availability  of  needed 
management,  administrative,  scientific,  and 
re.search  positions  needed  to  staff  these  pro- 
gram.s. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
Coi'  roN  j . 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  S.  3005,  the  Ti-afBc  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  is  truly  landmark  legislation. 

Por  the  first  time,  Congre.ss  has  the 
opportunity  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  a.<vsault  on  the  problems 
of  trafBc  safety.  The  Senate  will  seize 
that  opportunity  today,  I  hope,  and  ap- 
prove the  bill  substantially  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Clearly,  new  ways  must  be  found  to 
ope  with  the  rising  tide  of  slaughter  and 
mayhem  on  our  Nation's  highways. 
Since  the  automobile  was  first  invented, 
we  have  had  1,500,000  deaths  from  auto- 
mobile accidents.  That  Is  three  times  as 
many  lives  as  our  enemies  have  been  able 
to  take  in  all  our  wars.  Last  year  alone 
nearly  50,000  persons  lost  their  lives  in 
trafflc  accidents,  and  1,800.000  were  In- 
jured to  the  extent  of  being  disabled  for 
at  lenst  the  second  day.  Experts  have 
put  a  price  tag  of  $8.5  billion  on  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  last  years  trafflc  accidents. 
These  facts  leave  no  room  for  compla- 
cency. They  ofTer  no  excuses  for  Inac- 
tion. 

ThLs  bill  confers  new  and  significant 
powers  on  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
prescribe  safety  standards  for  new  auto- 
mobiles and  to  undertake  research  In 


order  to  reduce  the  deaths  and  injurle* 
resulting  from  accidents. 

The  breadth  and  scope  of  the  powers 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
carrying  extensive  authority  over  the 
Nation's  largest  industry  would  be  un- 
thinkable If  it  were  not  Invoked  for  pub- 
Uce  safety  and  carefully  circumscribed 
for  that  purpose. 

Just  what  kind  of  power  and  duties 
will  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  have 
under  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

He  will  first  have  to  issue  interim 
safety  standards  for  new  cars,  effective 
in  the  fall  of  next  year  with  the  1968 
model  cars.  These  standards  must  be 
based  on  existing  safety  standards  and 
must  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  ad- 
vice and  counsel  from  the  States,  Inter- 
state safety  agencies  like  the  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Commission,  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  and  others. 

A  year  later,  the  Secretary  must  pre- 
scribe such  new  and  revised  safety 
standards  for  new  cars  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary, based  on  his  research  and  develop- 
ment work  and  on  consultation  with 
State  safety  agencies.  E^ffective,  far- 
reaching  means  of  enforcement  insure 
that  car  makers  and  parts  makers  will 
comply  with  the  safety  standards 
These  fundamental  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  accompanied  by  a  host  of  related  sec- 
tions spelling  out  the  details,  providing 
for  court  reviews  and  prescribing  the  re- 
lationship between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  dealers  in  cases  where  the  safety 
standards  are  not  met. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the  manu- 
facturers, or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
to  notify  car  buyers  in  cases  in  which 
defects  related  to  safety  are  found.  The 
Secretary  is  also  given  broad  gage 
powers  to  carry  out  the  necessary  .safety 
research,  testing,  inspection,  and  evalua- 
tion. 

While  these  powers  of  the  Secretary 
are  enormously  broad  as  they  relate  to 
the  car  manufacturers  and  the  automo- 
tive parts  Industry,  they  are  still  nar- 
row as  compeared  to  the  problems  of 
traffic  safety. 

First.  The  safety  standards  apply  only 
to  new  cars  and  not  to  the  87  million 
motor  vehicles  now  on  the  highway. 
While  the  committee  bill,  fortunately, 
requires  a  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
bett<.r  .safety  inspection  of  older  cars, 
nothiiip  in  the  bill  directly  denls  with 
the  .safety  standards  or  maintenance  of 
these  cars  on  the  road  today  Even  the 
1968  and  later  models  which  would  be 
5UbJ«>ct  to  .safety  standards  when  built. 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  this  bill  once 
they  leave  the  showroom  floor 

Second.  The  Senate  .should  be  clearly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  vehicle  failures 
of  all  types  are  a  causative  factor  in  only 
a  very  limited  percentage  of  all  traffic 
accidents.  The  best  figures  I  have  found, 
published  by  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Co,,  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  show  that  87 
percent  of  accidents  which  caused  high- 
way deaths  and  injuries  were  the  direct 
result  of  driver  violations  of  the  rules  of 
the  road,  excessive  speed,  driving  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road,  failing  to  yield 
the  right-of-way.  reckless  driving,  and 
the    Uke.    The    safety    standards    pre- 
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scribed  under  title  I  of  the  bill  will  do 
Qothing  to  reduce  accidents  caused  by 
such  factors  as  these. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  bUl — and 
this  is  one  of  its  major  justifications — is 
designed  to  help  reduce  the  extent  of  the 
injuries,  regardless  of  how  the  accident 
ilself  is  caused. 

This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  so-called 
second  collision.  Regardless  of  what 
causes  the  automobile  accident  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  abundantly  clear  from 
extensive  safety  research  that  most  in- 
juries and  deaths  are  caused  when  the 
driver  and  passengers  are  either  thrown 
out  of  the  car  or  thrown  agaiiist  the 
windshield,  instrument  panel,  or  some 
otlier  feature  of  the  car's  interior. 

As  members  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  we  were  convinced  by  the 
evidence  that,  even  if  accidents  could 
not  be  prevented  by  this  legislation,  the 
extent  of  injuries  and  deaths  could  be 
reduced  by  effective  attention  to  those 
elements  in  the  passenger  compartment 
which  actuaJly  cause  the  deaths  and 
injuries. 

Enactment  6f  this  legislation  will  not 
bring  an  end  to  trafflc  accidents.  Not 
one  of  us  can  even  be  one  iota  less 
\1gilant  as  we  drive  home  tonight,  and 
certainly  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  cut 
tlie  carnage  expected  over  the  Fourth  of 
July  holiday  next  week.  Nevertheless, 
the  bill  Is  signlflcant.  farsighted,  and 
solid  legislation. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
on  which  I  serve,  as  well  as  the  staff,  for 
the  long  and  careful  study  resulting  In 
this  bill,  which  In  my  opinion,  merits 
the  full  support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  myself, 
and  others,  an  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered wlilch  woxild  strike  out  a  provision 
of  the  bill  in  which  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  is  exceedingly  interested,  and  of 
which  he  is  the  author.  We  have  now- 
reached  the  point  of  getting  down  to 
cases  and  discussing  the  amendment. 

If  It  Is  satisfactory  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  should  like  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
after  a  reasonable  time,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement  on  behalf  of 
•the  amendment,  and  then  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  might  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  my  remarks  will  be 
about  the  same  length  as  those  of  the 
Senator.  I  shall  try  to  tailor  my  reply 
to  that  of  the  Senator. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  unless  we  have 
a  limitation,  there  is  always  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  side  that  did  not  have  the 
last  say  that  something  has  been  left  im- 
sald,  and  they  want  to  say  something 
else. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  was  not  even  sug- 
gesting that  I  make  a  statement  and  that 
the  Senator  respond  and  that  we  vote.  I 
happen  to  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  is,  I  be - 
Ueve.  at  a  meeting  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee now,  is  coming  to  the  Chamber. 
He  is  vitally  Interested  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  be  pleased  to  enter  Into  a 
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unanimous  consent  agreement  at  such 
time  as  the  Senator  feels  it  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
lumnimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair,' .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
informed  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  IMj-.  Case]  has  a  brief 
amendment  to  offer  and  that  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  as  it  is  to  me  and  to 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber. 
Therefore.  1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  be  permitted  to  suspend  the 
consideration  of  the  Scott  amendment 
for  a  moment,  in  order  to  permit  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  offer  his 
amendment,  and  that  then  the  Senate 
may  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate deeply  the  courtesy  accorded  me 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  64,  line  14,  strike  out  "six  montha" 
and  Insert  "ninety  days." 

Mr.  CASE.  Under  the  bUl,  the  Driver 
Register  Service  would  be  broadened  to 
permit  the  Register  to  list  the  names  of 
additional  categories  of  problem  drivers 
whose  licenses  have  been  either  revoked 
or  suspended.  However,  there  would  be 
one  exception.  The  exception  would 
exempt  from  coverage  those  motorists 
who  are  deprived  of  their  driving  privi- 
leges for  6  months  or  less  because  of 
habitual  violation.  The  bulk  of  those  in 
this  category,  I  am  told,  would  be  indi- 
viduals whose  licenses  would  be  taken 
away  under  a  State  point  system. 

My  amendment  Is  designed  to  bring 
more  of  these  bad  drivers  within  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Register,  and  thereby  help 
Improve  highway  safety.  It  would  ac- 
complish this  by  reducing  the  6-month 
exception  in  S.  3005  to  90  days. 

While  I  would  have  preferred  a  30-day 
limitation,  and  previously  introduced  a 
bill  to  this  effect.  I  believe  90  days — as 
opposed  to  6  months — is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  will  make  more  ef- 
fective the  new  role  we  are  carving  out 
for  the  National  Driver  Register  Service. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
agree  with  me,  I  believe  we  can  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  committee  decided  upon  a  period 
of  6  months  because  It  felt  that  that  was 
a  proper  time.    However,  the  State  of 


New  Jersey  should  be  complimented. 
The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  some%ood, 
stringent  trafflc  laws,  including  a  3- 
month  provision,  I  do  not  believe  the 
bill  will  be  harmed  by  containing  a  3- 
month  provision.  Such  a  provision 
might  encourage  some  States  to  follow 
suit. 

This  is  another  part  of  the  trafflc  safety 
problem  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce dealt  with  about  2  years  ago.  The 
committee  began  a  driver  registration 
clearinghouse  in  Washington,  D.C. — a 
sort  of  traffic  FBI  for  drivers  who  move 
from  one  State  to  another.  The  States 
were  asked  to  take  advantage  of  this, 
and  50  States  did  so.  At  the  present 
time,  40,000  inquiries  a  day  are  being 
received. 

The  desire  is  to  make  the  bill  more 
workable;  and  the  3-month  provision  wUl 
not  hurt  It  at  all.  It  might  make  the 
bill  better. 

I  am  glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  He  is  the  parent  and  I 
am  the  coparent  of  this  Driver  Registra- 
tion Service,  in  a  sense;  and  I  believe  the 
joint  paternity  in  this  case  is  working 
well. 

The  PRESXDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  join  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, in  saying  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  that  this  amendment  makes 
a  distinct  improvement  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  other  Senators  may  wish 
to  speak  later  about  the  pending  patent 
amendment.  However,  having  offered 
the  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  and 
other  Senators,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  the  committee 
tacked  onto  the  bill,  as  section  lOGic, 
a  restrictive  patent  provision  which  may 
curtail  the  safety  research  that  is  so  vital 
to  the  campaign  against  trafflc  accidents 
and  injuries. 

We  opposed  this  amendment  when  it 
was  offered  in  the  committee.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  Senators  who  signed  the 
minority  \iews — namely,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morion], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr, 
Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNiCK].  We  shall  oppose 
it  on  the  floor,  and  feel  so  strongly  about 
it  that  we  have  been  impelled  to  file  our 
individual  views,  despite  our  overall  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

The  subsection  requires  that  any  pat- 
ent developed  with  the  aid  of  a  Federal 
contribution  must  be  made  freiely  and 
fully  available  to  the  general  public — 
imless  the  Federal  contribution  is  mini- 
mal— whatever  that  might  mean. 

Plausible  as  this  might  seem  at  first 
glance,  its  real  effect  is  liable  to  defeat 
the  main  purpose  of  the  bill.  Consider, 
for  Instance,  the  position  of  a  firm  or  an 
individual  with  highly  promising  Ideas 
for  a  safety  development  who  needs  ad- 
ditional research  funds  to  complete  his 
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reaearcli  and  development  work.  Ped> 
eral  assistance  ml^ht  hasten  the  work 
and  bring  the  invention  to  public  use- 
fulness sooner.  But  the  developer,  who 
would  lose  all  his  rights  to  the  Invention 
under  the  committee  amendment,  could 
hardly  afford  to  accept  Federal  aid. 
The  public  safety  will  be  the  clear  loser — 
and  no  one  the  gainer — under  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  the 
approach  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  his  group, 
would  it  be  possible  to  ask  that  public 
money  be  spent,  then  to  develop  the 
article  with  public  funds,  and  then  en- 
able the  Inventor  to  secure  a  patent  and 
charge  $100  for  a  better  seat  belt  that 
would  cost  only  $10  to  manufacture,  or 
in  some  cases  deny  it  to  the  public 
entirely? 

Mr.  CXyrroN.  I  certainly  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  The  bin  not  only  empowers 
but  also  enjoins  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce— to  undertake  safety  research  on 
his  own.  It  is  adequately  safeguarded 
against  the  situation  mentioned. 

I  should  like  to  finish  my  reference  to 
the  minority  views;  then  I  shall  respond 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  more  fully. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  bill  is 
safety,  yet  the  amendment  throws  a  new, 
unforeseen  roadblock  in  the  path  of 
safety  research. 

Purthermore,  the  provision  is  another 
attempt  at  a  patchwork,  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  patent  policies 
and  federally  supported  research. 

Twice  last  year  the  Senate  rejected 
similar  provisions  because  It  felt  the 
problem  should  be  dealt  with  through 
oomprehenslve,  general  legislation.  Such 
a  bill.  8.  1809,  has  now  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  Patents  Subcommittee  and  is 
actively  being  marked  up  by  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee.  There  Is  no  jus- 
tification for  further  complicating  the 
matter  by  yet  another  separate  amend- 
ment. 

We  believe  section  106(c)  should  be 
deleted.  The  Senate  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  consider  the  comprehen- 
sive bill  now  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. In  the  meantime,  the  public 
interest  will  be  adequately  ajid  soundly 
protected  because  research  authorized 
by  this  bill  wlU  be  subject  to  the  general 
Government  patent  policies  prescribed  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1963. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  a  remai^able 
statement  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  I  assume  wsis  prepared  by  the 
majority  staff,  with  perhaps  s(»ne  sug- 
gestions from  the  minority  staff. 

I  refer  to  the  bottom  of  page  14,  the 
portion  which  discusses  section  108(c), 
the  section  that  our  amendment  seeks  to 
delete : 

Section  106(0.  by  denying  contractors  ex- 
clusive rlghta  In  the  performance  of  research 
actlvltlea  where  the  Federal  contribution  la 
"more  than  minimal,"  will  help  curtail  un- 
necflwary  loduatry  pleaa  for  Government 
financial  lupport  where  the  compaiUea  can 
do  the  research  themaelvea.  By  doing  their 
own  reaeareh  and  aeeurlng  patents  on  Inven- 


tions which  they  discover,  the  companies  In 
the  auto  Industry  can  make  substantial 
progress  toward  Increasing  auto  safety — 
without  having  to  make  substantial  use  of 
public  funds. 

Now.  knowing  all  the  bright  young 
men  who  serve  on  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  Imagine  which  member  of  the 
staff  could  possibly  be  the  author  of  such 
an  utterly  asslnine  statement  as  that. 
Let  me  explain  why  I  characterize  it  so 
strongly. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  did  not 
legislate  in  a  vacuum.  The  Committee 
on  Commerce  heard  evidence  from  the 
automobile  Industry.  They  heard  evi- 
dence from  all  interested  parties.  They 
heard  evidence  from  Mr.  Nader.  They 
heard  evidence  from  the  representatives 
of  various  tussociations  and  organizations. 
State,  and  National,  Interested  in  auto- 
mobile safety.  The  committee  knows  ex- 
actly what  the  position  of  the  Industry  is 
on  various  matters. 

There  is  one  thing  that  Is  absolutely 
certain.  The  automobile  industry  In  this 
country  is  one  industry  that  does  not  and 
will  not  seek  financial  aid,  and  does  not 
want  financial  aid  or  participation  from 
the  Government  In  designing,  engineer- 
ing, researching,  and  building  automo- 
biles. 

They  are  perfectly  capable  of  financ- 
ing their  own  engineering  and  design- 
ing, and  their  own  safety  devices.  They 
displayed  a  good  deal  of  feeling  that 
they  wanted  to  be  permitted  to  do  It. 

Now,  Instead  of  this  provision  protect- 
ing the  Treasury  from  being  raided  by 
these  poor,  impoverished  automobile 
manufacturers,  the  biggest  manufactur- 
ing Industry  in  this  country,  and  to  get 
the  Government  to  help  them  miake  re- 
search and  to  help  them  engineer  their 
cars,  what  does  this  provision  do,  as  a 
matter  of  fact? 

It  does  not  strike  at  the  Industry.  It 
strikes  at  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
a  Secretary  of  Transportation,  which- 
ever may  be  charged  with  administering 
the  program  of  automobile  safety  under 
the  bill.  It  strikes  at  them  for  this  rea- 
son: The  Government  needs  the  expe- 
rience, needs  the  advice,  needs  the  know- 
how,  and  needs  the  facts  from  the  auto- 
motive Industry  on  safety  devices  if  the 
Secretary  is  to  be  able  and  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  admonition  in  the  bill  that 
he  shall  engage  in  research  and  safety 
in  automobile  construction. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  way  because  these  are  the 
giants  in  our  industry?  Certainly  I 
have  no  antipathy  tigainst  the  Big  Three 
or  Big  Four.  I  am  one  of  those  who  feels 
the  bill  should  be  passed  exactly  as  re- 
ported from  committee.  I  shall  go  so 
far  as  to  vote  against  the  restoration  of 
the  criminal  penalty  because  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary. 

We  are  trying  to  promote  safety  in 
the  public  interest.  I  believe  tills  bill 
does  that — and  does  it  effectively.  I  do 
not  believe  we  ought  to  hit  anybody  over 
the  head  with  a  club.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  keep  hitting  them  imtil  the 


Big  Pour  cry  out  "Uncle" — "Uncle  Sam." 
This  should  not  be  a  punitive  attempt  on 
our  part.  This  should  be  a  crusade  to 
improve  the  quality  character  of  the  au- 
tomobiles on  the  highways  so  that  public 
safety  will  be  promoted. 

But  I  say  this  to  my  distinguished 
friend.  It  is  contemplated  here  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  enter  into 
certain  contracts  in  order  to  conduct  re- 
search and  In  order  to  promote  safety. 
Public  funds  are  to  be  expended  for  that 
purpose,  and  certainly  those  funds  are 
going  to  be  given  to  these  automotive 
giants. 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  once 
Industry  makes  a  discovery  with  public 
money  that  it  should  be  shared  with  all 
of  the  giants?  It  will  not  do  me  any 
good,  or  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  any  good,  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
any  good,  once  they  make  the  discovery. 
But  all  the  discoveries  will  be  available 
to  all  automobile  manufacturers  rather 
than  becoming  exclusive  to  the  one  con- 
cern making  a  discovery  and  this  Is 
proper  because  the  discovery  was  with 
advanced  public  money.  I  understand 
that  Industry  is  not  opposed  to  this 
provision. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  had 
waited  until  I  had  completed  a  few  more 
sentences  I  would  have  emphasized,  as 
I  am  emphasizing,  that  he  is  100  per- 
cent right.    They  are  not  opposed  to  It. 

The  automobile  industry.  I  am  in- 
formed— and  I  believe  every  member  of 
the  committee.  I  am  Informed — do  not 
give  a  hoot  about  whether  this  provision 
remains  in  the  bill  or  not  because  it  is 
their  policy  and  they  are  well  equipped 
to  do  their  own  designing,  engineering, 
and  buildhig  of  cars. 

What  I  was  about  to  emphasize  was  the 
fact  that  when  the  Secretary,  who  is  ad- 
ministering this  safety  program,  comes 
around  to  seek  the  cooperation— if  he  has 
a  suggestion,  perhaps,  on  how  the  struc- 
ture of  an  automobile  may  be  strength- 
ened to  protect  the  occupants,  or  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  some  device  for  safety,  and 
he  wants  to  have  the  expertise  of  the 
automotive  builders  and  manufacturers 
of  parts  or  any  others  In  exploring  this 
'  possibility,  they  will  not  dare  to  help 
him.  Why?  I  do  not  know  what  the 
word  "minimal"  means,  but  the  moment 
they  enter  Into  any  program  whatsoever 
with  the  Secretary  of  Conxmerce  they 
must  forego  any  patent  rights  and  what- 
ever they  might  develop  themselves  they 
would  have  to  turn  over  to  the  world  at 
large.  That  is  not  the  way  businessmen 
work  when  they  are  putting  Investments 
Into  developing  devices. 

That  Is  why  I  say  with  respect  to  this 
particular  paragraph  in  the  bill.  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  not  been  lobbjring  against  it 
because  It  handicaps  him.  It  is  not  going 
to  affect  the  major  carmakers  at  all  but 
it  is  going  to  nmke  It  Infinitely  more  dif- 
ficult and  more  expensive — not  less  ex- 
pensive as  this  statement  in  the  report 
indicates — more  expensive  to  the  Federal 
Goveriunent. 

The  Federal  Government  will  probably, 
as  a  result,  not  through  intentional  boy- 
cotting by  the  industry,  but  as  a  result 
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of  Industries'  desire  to  develop  their  own 
engineering,  spend  more  funds  and  not 
less  on  research. 
(At  this  point,  Mr.  Proxiokz  assimied 

the  chair. ) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

li£r.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
testimony  from  all  of  these  agencies,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  others, 
which  are  not  permitted  to  grant  private 
patents  on  their  research,  to  the  effect 
that  they  never  had  the  problem  of  find- 
ing enough  contractors  to  do  the  research 
for  them?  The  problem  has  been  that 
they  did  not  have  enough  contracts  to 
go  around. 

Can  the  Senator  explain  to  me  why 
the  Secretary  ought  to  permit  under  his 
contract  on  highway  automobile  safety 
a  result  wherein  a  contractor  would  be 
guaranteed  a  profit  on  the  research,  but 
could  be  In  a  position  to  charge  perhaps 
$100  for  a  $15  seat  belt,  or  even  deny  the 
public  completely  the  benefit  for  that 
which  the  public  paid? 

Mr  COTTON.  Yes,  I  can  explain  that 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  In  a  very  few 
words.  This  whole  bill,  page  after  page 
after  page,  and  the  President's  message — 
and  it  is  an  able  message — reflects  again 
and  again  the  aim  that  there  shall  be  co- 
operation between  the  Goverrmient  and 
•iie  automobile  industry  in  working  out 
and  building  safer  automobiles.  In  the 
bill  can  be  found  the  carrot  method  of  In- 
centive, and  the  admonition  can  also  be 
found  This  is  the  situation.  After 
building  up  this  bill  for  weeks  and  weeks 
and  weeks  with  the  devoted  attention  of 
the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  the  able  staff,  all  on  the  theory  that 
we  want  to  put  everything  possible  Into 
the  bill  which  will  advance  the  pooling 
of  knowledge  between  the  industry  and 
the  Government,  and  result  in  every  pos- 
sible, reasonable,  safe  improvement  in 
automobiles,  at  the  last  minute  the  com- 
mittee reversed  Itself  and  adopted  the 
provision. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  commend  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  who  has,  with 
great  sincerity  and  dedication,  fought 
the  fight  on  this  patent  business  between 
Government  and  industry  through  the 
.vear.s.  I  understand  that  the  problem 
will  be  brought  to  a  head  in  another  bill 
shortly.  But  this  bill  is  not  the  place  for 
it  In  this  bin,  under  section  106(c) 
we  raise  the  specter  of  an  industry  los- 
ing its  exclusive  rights,  of  patent  when  It 
pools  its  knowledge  with  the  Govem- 
"lent.  We  make  It  more  difficult  for  the 
workshop  of  the  Secretary  and  the  work- 
shop of  industry  to  cooperate  fully  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  auto  safety.  F\irther- 
tnore.  it  is  pretty  hard  to  see  what  la 
minimal  and  what  Is  not. 

I  do  not  care  what  other  companies  the 
Senator  refers  to.  the  automotive  indus- 
try has  openly  and  without  arrogance 
asserted  again  and  again  that  It  Is  per- 
fectly capable  of  flinanchig  Its  own  re- 
search. We  are  asking  them  to  pool 
weir  efforts  with  the  Government,  then 
»e  write  this  thing  in  the  bill  which  in- 
jects a  serious  element  of  doubt.     If  they 


are  not  entirely  sincere  in  their  desires, 
tills  gives  them  an  excuse,  if  we  please, 
to  not  put  their  cards  on  the  table  work- 
ing with  the  Secretarj-.  That  is  my  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  WUl  the 
Senator  concede — as  I  gather  from  his 
reply — to  strike  this  provision  from  the 
bill  if  he  does  not  have  the  support  of  the 
automobile  manufacturer? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No,  I  do  not  beUeve 
they  are  interested  in  this.  I  want  It 
stricken  from  the  bm,  because  I  believe 
it  would  impair  the  safety  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Congress  has 
passed  many  laws.  It  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  that  in  dealing  with 
public  health  and  safety,  as  long  as  I 
have  been  a  Senator,  and  even  before 
that,  Congress  has  repeatedly-insisted  on 
putting  provisions  in  Its  bills  relating  to 
health  and  safety  to  assure  that  the  fruits 
of  research  will  be  freely  avsdlable  to  all. 

For  example,  on  Department  of  Agri- 
culture legislation.  TVA.  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  NASA,  Helium  Research 
Act.  the  Water  Pollution  Act,  Water  Re- 
sources Act.  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  it 
was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
that  in  these  areas  of  health  and  safety, 
the  committees  originating  these  bills 
have  had  a  way  of  saying  that  the  re- 
search programs  would  be  made  freely 
available  to  all. 

Even  the  bill  that  Is  being  suggested  by 
the  majority  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  McClellan],  suggests  that  in  this 
area  they  should  not  be  private  patents, 
except  in  exceptional  cases.  The  whole 
record  of  legislation  In  regard  to  the 
fruits  of  Government-financed  research 
has  been  that  committees  originating 
that  kind  of  legislation  have  suggested 
what  should  be  done  with  the  fruits  of 
that  legislation. 

In  this  instance,  the  manufacturers 
feel  that  this  gives  them  no  problem.  As 
a  practical  matter  with  their  own  pri- 
vate research,  paid  for  out  of  their  own 
funds,  the  manufacturers  make  their  re- 
search freely  and  fully  available  to  one 
another,  anyway.  They  take  advantage 
of  a  situation,  in  a  new  model  sometimes, 
on  which  there  will  be  new  devices,  or 
something  new  to  offer.  The  industry 
releases  all  kinds  of  permits  to  all  com- 
petitors who  are  using  the  things  devel- 
oped. Thus,  to  a  large  extent,  what  has 
been  developed,  even  with  their  private 
funds,  is  being  made  available  to  all — 
and  I  know  that  the  Senator  knows  that 
to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  point  first.  One  thing  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  and  Impress  upon  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana  Is  that  when  he 
asks,  do  I  have  the  support  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  I  should  like  to  Inform 
him  that  I  am  not  representmg  the  auto- 
mobile industry  m  any  way.  shape,  or 
marmer.  So  far  as  I  knew,  the  automo- 
bile Industry  did  not  care  about  this, 
whether  it  stays  in  the  bill  or  not.  Thus, 
I  want  to  make  that  crystal  clear  to  the 


Senator,  that  if  he  has  any  doubt  about 
my  being  sustained  by  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, I  want  to  dissipate  that  doubt. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
that  we  can  understand  that.  I  went  to 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  of  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  concerning  the 
amendment  which  I  believe  to  be  appro- 
priate, and  which  I  believe  the  majority 
on  the  committee  believes  to  be  appro- 
priate. "Does  this  give  yOu  any  prob- 
lem?" The  answer  I  got  back  was  "No. 
it  does  not." 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  probably  that 
was  the  correct  answer,  but  it  may  give 
the  Government  problems. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  a  little  bit 
disturbed  that  the  Senator  jimiped  on 
some  staff  people  about  this  language. 
It  is  true  that  the  staff  inserts  the  lan- 
guage but  they  do  not  always  compose  it. 
This  language  was  placed  In  the  bill  at 
the  request  of  two  or  three  Senators  on 
the  committee.  If  the  Senator  wants  me 
to  produce  anything  further  on  this,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Second,  this  is  an 
amendment  which  was  discussed — the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  right — 
by  the  committee  toward  the  end  of  the 
session.  Finally,  we  agreed  on  adopting 
the  amendment  as  written,  and  then  we 
agreed  that  we  would  put  statements  on 
patents  in  the  report,  and  we  agreed  to 
let  those  vitally  interested  in  the  c<Mn- 
mlttee  at  that  time  sutaiit  the  language, 
and  the  staff  did  tliat. 

Mr!  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  Inci- 
dentally, let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  naj^  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  under- 
stand, this  Is  an  automotive  bill.  As  I 
understand  also,  and  have  understood 
for  many  years,  the  poUcy  of  the  auto- 
motive industry  or  manufacturers  hM 
been  that  if  they  make  a  discovery  of 
some  kind,  they  try  to  tise  It  on  the  first 
model,  more  as  an  advertising  gadget, 
but  that  after  that,  all  the  rest  of  the 
companies  may  use  It.  That  has  been 
the  general  practice.  So,  as  I  see  It,  there 
Is  not  the  slightest  need  for  the  patent 
legislation  that  is  proposed  in  this  auto- 
motive bill.  The  practice  has  become  so 
well  established  that  I  doubt  whether 
any  automobile  company  would  break  It. 
Therefore.  I  see  no  need  for  Including 
such  a  proposal  in  the  bill. 

Going  a  step  further,  I  wonder  wheth- 
er the  Senator  from  New  Hampehire 
would  agree  with  me  that  such  a  pro- 
posal is  probably  not  aimed  at  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  but  Is  aimed  at 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  protection 
of  patent  rights  to  the  individual  who 
makes  something  and  who  happens  to 
have  received  the  right  to  purchase  from 
the  Government  some  discarded  mate- 
rial for  some  ptirpose.  The  Government 
may  not  contribute  very  much,  but  It 
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will  take  over  the  patent  jmd  give  Its 
benefits  to  the  pubUc — In  other  worda, 
destroy  or  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
patent  protection  In  this  country.  Such 
an  attempt  has  been  made  repeatedly 
In  the  past.  I  wonder  If  this  proposal 
Is  not  merely  an  attempt  to  come  In  by 
another  door  for  that  main,  basic  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  observation  regarding 
cross-licensing  In  Industry.  I  think  It 
is  highly  pertinent  as  to  what  the  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  is  aimed  at. 

I  have  too  high  a  regard  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  for  whom  I  have  the  de^>e8t  re- 
spect, and  for  other  Senators  who  may 
well  be  interested  to  try  to  analjrze  what 
they  may  be  aiming  at. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  that  If  this  pro- 
posal is  intended  as  an  entering  wedge 
In  advance  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  which  I  assume  and  understand  will 
be  ultimately  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan  ]  In  behalf  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy- 
rights of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, this  Is  not  the  place  for  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  stir  up  any  more 
debate  on  this  point.  I  want  to  give  up 
the  floor.  The  only  observation  I  want 
to  make  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana  is 
with  reference  to  his  remark  that  in  mat- 
ters of  health  and  safety  this  system  of 
throwing  up  patent  rights  has  been  the 
policy.  It  has  been  my  observation  that 
the  opposite  is  the  fact. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  a  product, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  a  commercial 
situation.  It  may  be  one  thing,  but  I  have 
a  vivid  recollection,  and  It  is  contained 
in  our  individual  views  In  the  report: 

On  June  29,  1965.  by  a  vote  of  69-to-3e, 
the  Senate  adopted  a  Pastore  motion  to 
table  Long's  [Louisiana]  amendment  on 
patents  developed  In  connection  with  the 
regional  heart  dlseaae.  cancer  and  stroke 
programs. 

I  have  a  quite  clear  recollection  of 
that  debate,  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  It  W81S  not  tabled  necessarily  on  the 
merits  of  the  proposal  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  but  was 
tabled  because  it  was  prejudging,  launch- 
ing into  a  progrEun  in  advance  of  a  mat- 
ter that  was  bemg  thrashed  out  and 
which  was  to  be  reported  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  charged  with  that  duty. 

It  is  rtiy  understanding  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  situation  today.  Because  of 
that  fact,  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  because,  as  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickkmlooper]  has  so 
well  said,  the  policy  of  the  industry 
makes  it  imnecessary,  and,  in  the  third 
place,  because,  if  it  has  any  effect  at  all. 
It  will  handicap  the  Secretary  in  run- 
ning his  own  shop  and  getting  informa- 
tion from  suppliers  and  makers  of  parts 
in  the  various  segments  of  the  automo- 
bile Indtostry,  the  provision  has  no  place 
in  the  bill  and  endangers  and  detracts 
from  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  bill. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  ask  him  If  it  Is  not  correct  tliat 
the  record  of  this  Congress  and  the  rec- 
ord of  the  two  previous  Congresses  with 
respect  to  the  patent  policy  has  been 
tliis:  Whenever  a  committee  had  brought 
forth  a  bin  creating  research  and  au- 
thorizing a  research  program.  Congress 
has  sustained  that  committee  In  what  It 
has  recommended  in  respect  to  patent 
rights? 

When  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
sought  to  change  the  law  or  amend  the 
law  to  require  some  agency  to  be  more 
careful  about  giving  away  patent  rights, 
the  amendment  has  t)een  tabled.  That 
was  done  with  respect  to  the  Pastore 
motion  and  also  the  Dodd  motion  with 
respect  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

It  has  been  true  that  for  the  last  18 
years  t^  Senate  has  consistently  sus- 
tained what  the  committee  said  should 
be  done  with  the  fruits  of  the  research 
authorized  by  that  committee's  research 
program. 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  fMr.  McClellan). 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment. 

My  amendment  is  to  delete  a  provision 
from  the  bill  similar  to  other  provisions 
which  have  been  rejected  by  the  Senate 
in  earlier  legislation — the  so-called  Long 
amendments  on  patents.  On  June  2, 
1965,  by  a  vote  of  59  to  26.  the  Senate 
tabled  the  Long  amendment  on  patents 
develc^jed  in  connection  with  NASA  con- 
tracts; and  on  June  29,  1965,  by  a  vote  of 
55  to  36,  the  Senate  agreed  to  a  motion 
to  table  the  Long  amendment  on  patents 
developed  in  connection  with  regional 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  pro- 
grams. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  statement  in  the  committee  report  on 
S.  3005  by  the  six  Republican  members 
of  the  committee  in  opposition  to  section 
106(c)  of  the  bUl.  This  pro^Aslon  was 
tacked  onto  the  biU  at  the  last  minute 
Tuesday,  without  previous  opportunity 
for  mature  consideration,  and  after  much 
time  had  been  expended  in  preparing  the 
bin  for  report  under  circumstances  which 
would  enable  us  to  be  unanimous,  or  as 


nearly  so  as  possible,  in  bringing  out  i 
very  strong  motor  vehicle  safety  bill. 

My  amendment  would  delete  section 
106(c),  imder  this  provision,  the  Federal 
Government  would  acquire  ownership  of 
inventions  emerging  from  the  motor 
vehicle  safety  research  authorized  by  tins 
bill  In  all  cases  where  its  financial  share 
of  the  funding  of  such  research  is  more 
than  minimal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
none  of  us  know  what  "minimal "  meana. 
It  has  the  usual  built-in  caveat,  for  me 
at  least,  that  an  uiicertain  word  wiilcJi 
is  not  necessarily  or  fully  a  word  of  an 
may  be  construed  by  one  agency  admin- 
istrator one  way  and  by  another  an- 
other; so  tiiat  no  genuine  guideline  u 
really  presented. 

I  think  that  section  106ic)  should  be 
deleted  for  three  reasons: 

First,  it  is  lU-tlmed,  shice  legislation 
to  establish  a  Government  patent  policy 
in  the  disposition  of  rights  under  Its  re- 
search and  development  contracts  is  in 
a  stage  of  advanced  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  attended  a  session  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  tills  morning. 
The  general  overall  patents  policy  bill, 
S.  1809,  was  under  discussion.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  desire  to  dispose  of 
S.  1809  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment. 

To  continue  the  futile  attempt  to  pre- 
sciibe  Government  patent  policy  in  a 
piecemeal  fasiiion  would  not  only  run 
counter  to  the  intent  of  those  of  us  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  who  have  been 
considering  this  measure  over  quite  a 
long  period  of  time,  but  would  also  essen- 
tially run  counter  in  many  ways  to  the 
Kennedy  poUcy,  to  which  I  shall  refer 
later,  which  is  presently  the  Federal 
poUcy  absent  specific  congressional  dec- 
laration. 

Second,  this  section  is  unnecessarj-  as 
an  interim  measure  until  such  time  that 
patent  policy  legislation  is  adopted  into 
law.  There  is,  at  present,  an  equitable, 
logical,  and  workable  policy  currently  In 
effect  imder  the  "President's  Statement 
on  Government  Patent  Policy."  promul- 
gated in  October  1963. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  under  date  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  1963,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  memorandum  to 
which  I  Just  referred  establishes  Gov- 
ernment policy  pending  the  enactment  of 
general   patent   policy   legislation. 

I  read  a  part  of  one  paragraph: 
This  statement  of  policy  seeks  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  by  encouraging  the  Oov- 
ernment  to  acquire  the  principal  rights  to 
InvenUons  In  situations  where  the  natiire  « 
the  work  to  be  undertaken  or  the  Oovem- 
ment'B  past  Investment  in  the  field  of  vort 
favors  full  public  access  to  resulUng  Inveii- 
tlons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  **"*■ 
nlzes  that  the  public  Intereet  might  also  be 
served  by  according  e3tcl«slve  commercial 
rights  to  the  contractor  In  situations  wher* 
the  contractor  has  an  estabUshed  non-gor- 
ernmental  commercial  poaltlon  and  wli«c« 
there  ta  greater  likelihood  tUat  the  mventton 
would  be  worked  and  put  Into  clvlUan  use 
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than  would  be  the  case  If  the  Invention  were 
made  more  freely  available. 

My  third  reason  for  urging  deletion  of 
section  106(c)  Is  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
limitation  to  effective,  coordinated  re- 
search between  the  Government  and  pri- 
vate Industry  with  resultant  damage  to 
the  public  welfare. 

I  believe  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
time,  nor  is  the  bUl  under  consideration 
the  appropriate  vehicle  for  discussing  tlie 
merits  of  a  suitable  patent  policy  imder 
Ofjvernment  research  and  development 
contracts.  The  Senate  hias  recognized 
that  this  subject  involves  extremely 
complex  considerations  which  justify  de- 
tailed analysis  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
any  Government  patent  policy.  A  num- 
ber of  bills  have  been  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  this  subject.  Tliey  are  re- 
ceiving detailed,  careful  consideration  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Extensive 
hearings  were  held  last  year.  S.  1809,  a 
bill  on  (government  patent  policy  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
on  which  I  serve  as  ranking  minority 
member,  to  the  full  Judlciarj'  Committee. 
It  Is  not  only  logical  but  appropriate  that 
the  Senate  await  the  advice  of  this  com- 
mittee. Let  us  then  deal  with  this  sub- 
pect  in  the  normal,  proper,  procedural 
maimer  considering  Government  patent 
policy  in  its  full  context,  not  In  a  piece- 
meal maimer  such  as  Is  the  case  with 
section  106(c)  of  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  section  106(c)  can 
severely  inhibit  full  and  beneficial  re- 
search activity  in  behalf  of  automotive 
safety.  The  purpose  of  this  important 
legislation  is  to  establish  a  national 
safety  program  as  well  as  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicles  in  Interstate  com- 
merce to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the 
resultant  harm  occasioned  by  such  acci- 
dents. This  purpose  should  be  comple- 
mented by  the  best  research  facilities  and 
talent  available.  Any  inhibition  thereto 
can  serve  to  obstruct  this  goal.  This  be- 
ing so,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  would 
serve  the  public  welfare. 

Notwithstanding  this  practical  limi- 
tation to  the  propriety  of  section  106'c) 
Its  adoption  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  in- 
equitable. The  wording  of  this  section, 
In  effect,  would  deny  to  a  research  con- 
tractor in  virtually  all  cases,  proprietary 
rights  to  Inventions  resulting  from  work 
performed  in  the  area  of  automotive 
safety. 

Section  106(c)  Is  misleading.  It  ap- 
pears to  qualify  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  till  drcimistances  to  deny 
proprietary  rights  to  a  contractor.  This 
is  to  occur  through  inclusion  of  the  word 
"minimal"  as  a  limitation  upon  exercise 
of  this  right  by  the  Government.  The 
Webster  Dictionary  definition  of  the 
word  "minimal"  Is:  "Constituted  as  a 
mimm;  hence,  or  at  least  attainable,  pos- 
sible, usual,  etc."  and  the  application  of 
the  word  "minimal"  in  this  case  would  be 
"a  very  minute,  a  Jot."  I  see  that  the 
word  "tittle"  has  been  left  out,  but  the 
next  edition  of  the  dictionary  will  take 
care  of  that  omission. 

It  defies  my  Imagination  to  conceive  of 
a  situation  thereimder  where  the  con- 
tractor's contribution  would  enable  him 
to  obtain  proprietary  rights  under  this 
section. 


Adoption  of  section  106(c)  would  be  a 
step  backward  \n  developing  a  reason- 
able and  proper  approach  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  patent  rights  under  Government 
research  and  development  contracts.  We 
are  asked  to  return  to  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  establish  such  a  policy  through 
the  adoption  of  amendments  offered  to 
unrelated  legislation.  We  are  asked  to 
ignore  the  deliberations  of  the  appropri- 
ate committee  of  the  Senate  which  is 
presently  considering  such  legislation. 
We  are  asked  to  ignore  the  President's 
statement  on  Goverrunent  patent  policy 
in  spite  of  the  extensive  study  and  analy- 
sis wliich  led  to  its  promulgation  and  to 
its  proven  value  in  the  negotiation  of 
research  and  development  contracts.  To 
do  so  is  completely  unwarranted. 

Mr.  President,  deletion  of  section  106 
I  c  I  would  be  consistent  with  action  taken 
twice  by  the  Senate  last  year  on  similar 
proposals.  Retention  of  the  provision, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  greatly  com- 
plicate the  work  of  the  Government  itself 
in  solving  the  problem  of  what  to  do  if 
future  patent  policy  contemplated  in  leg- 
islation pending  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee should  differ  in  major  import 
from  the  poUcy  established  in  section 
106 (ct. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  expre.ss  the 
hope  that  my  amendment  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Memorandtim  From  the  PREsmENT  Addressed 
TO  THE  Heads  op  the  ExEcirrrvE  Depart- 
ments AND  Agencies  on  Govtrnment  Pat- 
ent Policy  Wrrn  Statement  Attached — 
October  10,   1963 

Over  the  years,  through  Executive  and  Leg- 
islative actions,  a  variety  of  practices  has  de- 
veloped within  the  Executive  Branch  affect- 
ing the  disposition  of  rights  to  Inventions 
made  under  contracts  with  outside  organiza- 
tions. It  is  not  feasible  to  have  complete- 
uniformity  of  practice  throughout  the  G<JV- 
emment  in  view  of  the  differing  missions  and 
statutory  responsibilities  of  the  several  de- 
partments and  agencies  engaged  in  research 
and  development.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
need  for  greater  consistency  In  agency  prac- 
tices in  order  to  further  the  governmental 
and  public  intereeta  In  promoting  the  utili- 
zation of  Federally  financed  Inventions  and 
to  avoid  difficulties  caused  by  different  ap- 
proaches by  the  agencies  when  dealing  with 
the  same  clase  of  organizations  In  compa- 
rable patent  situations. 

From  the  extensive  and  fruitful  national 
discussions  of  government  patent  practices, 
significant  common  ground  has  come  Into 
view.  First,  a  single  presumption  of  owner- 
ship does  not  provide  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
government-wide  policy  on  the  allocation  of 
rights  to  Inventions.  Another  common 
ground  of  understanding  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  foster  the  fullest 
exploitation  of  the  Inventions  for  the  public 
benefit. 

Attached  for  your  guidance  is  a  statement 
of  government  patent  policy,  which  I  have 
approved,  identifying  common  objectives  and 
criteria  and  setting  forth  the  minimum 
rights  tiiat  government  agencies  should  ac- 
quire with  regard  to  inventions  made  under 
their  grants  and  contracts.  This  statement 
of  policy  seeks  to  protect  the  public  interest 
by  encouraging  the  Government  to  acquire 
the  principal  rights  to  Inventions  In  situa- 
tions where  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
undertaken  or  the  Oovenunent'e  past  invest- 
ment In  the  field  of  work  favors  full  public 
access  to  resulting  invention*.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  policy  recognizes  that  the  public 


mterest  might  also  be  served  by  according 
exclusive  comn>erclal  rights  to  the  contractor 
In  situations  where  the  contractor  heis  an 
established  non-governmental  commercial 
position  and  where  there  is  greater  Ukell- 
hood  that  the  invention  would  be  worked 
and  put  into  civilian  use  than  would  be  the 
case  If  the  Invention  were  made  more  freely 
available. 

Wherever  the  contractor  retains  more 
thaa  a  non-excluslve  license,  the  policy 
would  guard  against  failure  to  practice  the 
Invention  by  requiring  that  the  contractor 
take  effective  steps  within  three  years  after 
the  patent  issues  to  bring  the  invention  to 
the  point  of  pracUcAl  application  or  to  make 
it  available  for  licensing  on  reasonable  terms 
The  Government  would  also  have  the  right 
to  iiLsist  on  the  granting  of  a  license  to  others 
to  the  extent  that  the  Invention  is  required 
for  public  use  by  governmental  regxilatlons 
or  to  fulfill  a  health  need.  Irrespective  o<  the 
purpose  of  the  contract. 

The  attached  statement  of  poUcy  will  be 
reviewed  after  a  reasonable  period  of  trial 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  and  experience  ac- 
cumulated. Accordingly,  there  should  be 
continuing  efforts  to  monitor,  record,  and 
evaluate  the  practices  of  the  agencies  pur- 
suant to  the  policy  guidelines. 

This  memorandum  and  the  statement  oi 
policy  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Regltter. 

statement    op    government    fsTKtrr    pomct 

Basic  considerations 

A.  The  government  expends  large  sums  few 
the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
which  result*  in  a  considerable  number  of 
Inventions  and  discoveries. 

B.  The  Inventions  In  scientific  and  techno- 
logical fields  resulting  from  work  i>erformed 
under  government  contracts  constitute  a 
valuable  national  resource. 

C.  The  use  and  practice  rf)f  these  Inven- 
tions and  discoveries  should  stimulate  inven- 
tors, meet  the  needs  of  the  government, 
recognize  the  equities  of  the  contractor, 
and   serve    the   pAibUc    interest. 

D.  The  public  interest  in  a  dynamic  and 
efficient  economy  requires  that  efforts  be 
made  to  encourage  the  expeditious  develop- 
ment and  civilian  use  of  these  Invention*. 
Both  the  need  for  incentives  to  draw  forth 
private  initiatives  to  this  end.  and  the  need 
to  promote  healthy  competltiou  in  industry 
must  be  weighed  In  the  disposition  of  patent 
rights  under  government  contracts.  Where 
exclusive  rights  are  acquired  by  the  contrac- 
tor, he  remains  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

E.  The  public  Interest  Is  also  served  by 
sharing  of  benefits  of  government-financed 
research  and  development  with  foreign  coun- 
tries to  a  degree  con.sistent  with  our  Inter- 
national programs  and  with  the  objectives  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

P.  There  is  growing  importance  attaching 
to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  patent  right*  in 
furtherance  of  the  Interests  of  U.S.  Industry 
and  the  government. 

G.  The  prudent  administration  of  govern- 
ment research  and  development  calls  for  a 
government-wide  policy  on  the  dlspoelUon 
of  inventions  made  under  government  con- 
tracts reflecting  common  prlnclplee  and  ob- 
jectives, to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
missions  of  the  respective  agencies.  The 
policy  must  recognize  the  need  for  flexibility 
to  accomjnodate  sj)eclal  situations. 

Policy 

Section  1 .  The  f oUowlng  baalc  policy  U  ee- 
tabllBhed  for  all  government  agencies  with 
respect  to  Inventions  or  dlaooverles  made  in 
the  course  of  or  under  any  contract  of  any 
government  agency,  subject  to  sfieclfic  stav 
utes  governing  the  dlapooitlon  of  patent 
rights  of  certain  government  agencies. 

<a)   Where — 

(1)  a  principal  purpoBe  of  the  contract 
is   to   create,    develop    or   Improve    products, 
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proceaaea,  or  metbcx^  which  are  Intended  for 
oommerclal  lue  (or  which  axe  otherwise  in- 
tended  to  be  ni»de  available  for  uae)  by 
the  general  public  at  home  or  abroad,  or 
which  will  be  required  for  such  uae  by  gov- 
enunental  regulations;  or 

(2)  a  principal  purpose  of  the  contract  la 
for  exploration  Into  flelds  which  directly 
concern  the  public  health  or  public  wel- 
fare;  or 

(3)  the  contract  Is  In  a  field  of  science 
or  technology  In  which  there  has  been  little 
significant  experience  outside  of  work 
funded  by  the  government,  or  where  the 
government  has  been  the  principal  developer 
of  the  field,  and  the  acquisition  of  exclusive 
rights  at  the  time  of  contracting  might  con- 
fer on  the  contractor  a  preferred  or  domi- 
nant position;    or 

(4)  the  services  of  the  contractor  are — 

(I)  for  the  operation  of  a  government- 
owned  reaearch  or  production  facility;  or 

( II )  for  coordinating  and  directing  the 
work  of  others. 

the  government  shall  normally  acqulrs  or 
reserve  the  right  to  acquire  the  principal  or 
exclusive  rights  throughout  the  world  In  and 
to  any  Inventions  made  in  the  course  of  or 
under  the  contract.  In  exceptional  clrc\un- 
stances  the  contractor  may  acquire  g^reater 
rights  than  a  non-exclusive  license  at  the 
time  of  contracting,  where  the  head  of  the 
dep>artment  or  agency  certifies  that  such 
action  will  beet  serve  the  public  Interest. 
Greater  rights  may  also  be  acquired  by  the 
contractor  after  the  Invention  has  been 
Identified,  where  the  Invention  when  made 
In  the  course  of  or  under  the  contract  Is  not 
a  primary  object  of  the  contract,  provided 
the  acquisition  of  such  greater  rlghte  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  this  Section  1(a) 
and  la  a  necessary  incentive  to  caU  forth 
private  risk  capital  and  expense  to  bring  the 
Invention  to  the  point  of  practical  applica- 
tion. 

(b)  In  other  situations,  where  the  pur- 
pose of  the  contract  la  to  build  upon  ex- 
isting knowledge  or  technology  to  develop 
information,  products,  processes,  or  methods 
for  uae  by  the  government,  and  the  work 
called  for  by  the  contract  is  in  a  field  of 
technology  in  which  the  contractor  has  ac- 
quired technical  competence  (demonstrated 
by  factors  such  as  know-how,  experience,  and 
patent  position)  directly  related  to  an  area 
in  which  the  contractor  has  an  established 
non-governmental  commercial  position,  the 
contractor  shall  normally  acquire  the  prin- 
cipal or  exclusive  rights  throughout  the 
world  In  and  to  any  resulting  Inventions, 
subject  to  the  government  acquiring  at  least 
an  Irrevocable  non -exclusive  royalty  free  li- 
cense throughout  the  world  for  governmental 
purposes. 

(c)  Where  the  commercial  Interests  of  the 
contrtactor  are  not  sufficiently  established  to 
be  covered  by  the  criteria  specified  In  Section 
1(b),  above,  the  determination  of  rights 
shall  be  made  by  the  agency  after  the  inven- 
tion has  beeif  Identified,  in  a  manner  deemed 
most  likely  to  serve  the  public  Interest  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  policy  statement,  tjt^yig  par- 
ticularly Into  account  the  Intentions  of  the 
contractor  to  bring  the  Invention  to  the  point 
of  commercial  application  and  the  guidelines 
of  Section  1(a)  hereof,  provided  that  the 
agency  may  prescribe  by  regulation  apeclal 
situations  where  the  public  Intereat  In  the 
availability  of  the  Inventions  would  best  be 
served  by  permitting  the  contractor  to  ac- 
quire at  the  time  of  contracting  greater 
rights  than  a  non-exclusive  license.  In  any 
case  the  government  shall  acquire  at  least  a 
non-excluslve  royalty  free  license  throughout 
the  world  for  governmental  purposes. 

(d)  In  the  situations  specified  In  Bectlont 
l(b>  abd  1(0),  when  two  or  more  potential 
contractors  are  Judged  to  have  presented 
prop>osals  of  equlvaient  merit,  willingness  to 
gtant  the  government  principal  or  exclusive 


rights  In  resulting  Inventions  wUl  be  an  addi- 
tional factor  in  the  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
posals. 

(e)  Where  the  principal  or  exclusive  (ex- 
cept as  against  the  government)  rights  in 
an  Invention  remain  in  the  contractor,  he 
should  agree  to  provide  written  reporU  at 
reasonable  intervals,  when  requested  by  the 
government,  on  the  commercial  use  that  is 
being  made  or  is  Intended  to  be  nade  of  In- 
ventlozks  made  under  government  contracts. 

(f)  Where  the  principal  or  exclusive  (ex- 
cept as  against  the  government)  rights  In  an 
Invention  remain  in  the  contractor,  unless 
the  contractor,  his  licensee,  or  his  assignee 
has  taken  effective  steps  within  three  years 
after  a  patent  issues  on  the  Invention  to 
bring  the  Invention  to  the  point  of  practical 
application  or  has  made  the  invention  avail- 
able for  licensing  royalty  free  or  on  terms 
that  are  reasonable  in  the  circumstances,  or 
can  show  cause  why  he  should  reUln  the 
principal  or  exclusive  rights  for  a  further 
period  of  time,  the  government  shall  have 
the  right  to  require  the  granung  of  a  license 
to  an  applicant  on  a  non-exclusive  royalty 
free  basis. 

(g)  Where  the  principal  or  exclusive  (ex- 
cept as  against  the  government)  rights  to  an 
Invention  are  acquired  by  the  contractor,  the 
government  shall  have  the  right  to  require 
the  granting  of  a  license  to  an  applicant  rov- 
alty  free  or  on  terms  that  are  reasonable  in 
the  circumstances  bo  the  extent  that  the 
Invention  is  required  for  public  use  by  gov- 
ernmental regulations  or  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  health  needs,  or  for  other  pub- 
lic purposes  stipulated  In  the  contract. 

(h)  Where  the  government  may  acquire 
the  principal  rights  and  does  not  elect  to 
secure  a  patent  in  a  foreign  country,  the  con- 
tractor may  file  and  retain  the  principal  or 
exclusive  foreign  rights  subject  to  retention 
by  the  government  of  at  lea^t  a  royalty  free 
license  for  governmental  purpoees  and  on  be- 
half of  any  foreign  government  pursuant  to 
any  existing  or  future  treaty  or  agreement 
with  the  United  States. 

Section  2.  Oovemment-owned  patents  shall 
be  tnade  available  and  the  technological  ad- 
vances covered  thereby  brought  into  being  In 
the  shortest  time  possible  through  dedication 
or  licensing  and  shall  be  listed  In  official 
government  publications  or  otherwise. 

.Section  3.  The  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology  In  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  shall  prepare  at  least 
annually  a  report  concerning  the  eJTectlve- 
nesfl  of  this  policy,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  revision  or  modification  as  neces- 
sary in  light  of  the  practlcee  and  determina- 
tions of  the  agencies  in  the  dlspoeltlon  of 
patent  rights  under  their  contracts.  A 
patent  advisory  panel  is  to  be  established 
under  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology  to — 

(a)  develop  by  mutual  consultation  and 
coordination  with  the  agencies  common 
guidelines  for  the  Implementation  of  this 
policy,  consistent  with  existing  statutes,  and 
to  provide  over-all  guidance  as  to  disposition 
of  inventions  and  patents  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  any  right  or  interest;  and 

(b)  encourage  the  acquisition  of  data  by 
government  agencies  on  the  disposition  of 
patent  rights  to  inventions  resulting  from 
federally-financed  research  and  development 
and  on  the  tise  and  practice  of  such  inven- 
tions, to  serve  as  basis  for  policy  review  and 
development:  and 

(c)  make  recommendations  for  advancing 
the  use  and  exploitation  of  government- 
owned    domestic   and    foreign   patents. 

Section  4.  Definitions:  As  used  in  this 
policy  statement,  the  stated  terms  In  singu- 
lar and  plural  are  defined  as  follows  for  the 
purposes  hereof: 

(a)  Oovemment  agency — Includes  any 
Executive  department.  Independent  oonunls- 
slon,  board,  office,  agency,  administration, 
authority,   or   other    government   establish- 


ment of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Qor, 

emment  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(b)  "Invention"  or  "Invention  or  dis- 
covery" Includes  any  art.  machine,  manu- 
facture, deelgn.  or  compoeltlon  of  matt«, 
or  any  new  and  useful  Improvement  thereof' 
or  any  variety  of  plant,  which  is  or  may  be 
patentable  under  the  Patent  Laws  of  th« 
United  States  of  America  or  any  foreign 
country. 

(c)  Contractor  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, public  or  private  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, institution,  or  other  entity  which  [t 
a  party  to  the  contract. 

(d)  Contract  means  any  actual  or  pro- 
posed contract,  agreement,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement,  or  sub-contract  entered  into 
with  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  government 
where  a  purpose  of  the  contract  la  the  con- 
duct of  experimental,  developmental,  «•  re- 
search work. 

(e)  "Made"  when  used  in  relation  to  any 
Invention  or  discovery  means  the  conception 
or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of  such 
invention  in  the  course  of  or  under  th« 
contract. 

(f )  Governmental  purpose  means  the  right 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (In- 
cluding any  agency  thereof.  sUte.  or  domes- 
tic municipal  government)  to  practice  and 
have  practiced  (made  or  have  made,  used  or 
have  used,  sold  or  have  sold)  throughout 
the  world  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

(g)  "To  the  point  of  practical  applica- 
tion" means  to  manufacture  In  the  case  of 
a  composition  or  product,  to  practice  In  the 
case  of  a  process,  or  to  operate  in  the  case 
of  a  machine  and  under  such  conditions  m 
to  establish  that  the  invention  la  being 
worked  and  that  its  benefits  are  reasonably 
accessible  to  the  public. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  a  very  brief  statement 
which  is  not  directed  to  the  merits  of 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  under- 
taken to  carry  out  the  assurances  that  I 
gave  the  Senate  last  year  when  these 
issues  were  being  considered. 

I  said  then  that  bills  were  pending 
and  that  we  would  undertake  to  process 
the  bills  with  due  deliberation  and  speed. 
We  have  done  that..^ 

In  that  connection,  unless  one  has 
served  on  the  committee,  heard  the  testi- 
mony, and  studied  the  matter,  he  would 
most  likely  not  become  fully  advised  and 
Informed  as  to  the  complexities  involved 
in  trying  to  write  a  patent  policy  and  give 
the  subject  matter  the  attention  that  we 
have  given  It. 

The  subcommittee  reported  a  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  a 
divided  vote. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  was 
made  on  April  11  of  this  year.  The  sub- 
committee was  trying  to  get  the  bill 
reported  so  that  it  could  be  considered 
at  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  measure  was  sched- 
uled to  ccone  before  the  full  committee 
on  four  occasions.  As  I  recall,  on  two 
occasions  there  was  not  a  quorum  pres- 
ent. However,  thei?e  was  a  quorum  on 
two  occasions,  the  last  one  being  today. 
The  committee  dlBCUssed  the  bill.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  bill  would  be  reported 
today,  or  that  a  substitute  would  be  re- 
ported  for   the   bill   if   the  committee 
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should  adopt  a  substitute  in  order  to  get 
the  measure  on  the  calendar  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  we  would  act  on  the  bill 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

There  were  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  who  felt  that  they 
would  like  to  have  more  time  in  which 
to  studi'  the  issue  and  would  like  the 
matter  to  go  over  without  a  vote  today. 
Their  wishes  were  acceded  to. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
there  was  no  disposition  to  use  any  dila- 
torj'  tactics  and  none  are  being  used. 
We  have  a  very  complicated  and  difficult 
issue  that  Congress  should  resolve. 

We  are  trying  to  present  the  issues  to 
the  Senate  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  accord  with  the  due  process 
procedures  of  the  Senate  so  that  the 
Senate  can  definitely  work  its  will  and 
determine  what  the  policy  shall  be. 

That  is  the  status  of  the  matter,  and 
none  of  us  desires  to  delay  it  unduly. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  reported  precisely 
and  accurately  the  evolution  of  the  pat- 
ent bill,  first  in  the  subcommittee,  and  in 
the  full  committee  as  of  today.  I  have 
not  been  present  in  the  Chamber  during 
all  the  discussion,  but  I  have  not  heard 
any  suggestion  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Patent  Subcommittee  is  responsible  for 
delaying  the  action  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  this  area. 

As  one  who  has  served  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  who  finds  himself  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  chairman  as  to  the 
more  prudent  way  to  respond  to  this 
bask  problem,  I  should  like  the  Record 
to  Indicate  that  the  efforts  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  throughout  have 
been,  first,  to  develop  a  record  that  will 
permit  the  Senate  to  make  a  sound  judg- 
ment, and  second,  to  urge,  consistent 
with  prudent  consideration,  the  prompt- 
est possible  action  by  the  subcommittee 
and  then  by  the  full  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  this 
morning  offered  a  substitute  for  the  Mc- 
Clellan  bill.  If  any  Senator  should  be- 
lieve that  the  failure  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  this  morning  to  report 
"^patent  bill  on  this  basic  problem  is  the 
fcult  of  any  member  of  the  committee, 
the  fault  would  lie  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  not  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

In  committee,  I  supported  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  on  the  amendment  In  the 
bill,  and  I  hope  that  Congress  will  reject 
the  pending  amendment.  Until  the  basic 
quesUon  Is  resolved  as  to  the  wisest 
method  of  handling  discoveries  made  in 
connecUon  with  research  financed  by  all 
the  people,  I  believe  it  should  be  made 
very  clear  hi  the  bill  that  such  discov- 
eries shall  be  retained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  That  Is  the  reach  of  the 
amendment  which  the  commdttee  has 
added,  and  which  is  now  sought  to  be 
stricken.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl 
not  strike  the  amendment,  but  that  It 
will  be  retained. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  make  my  statement  on  the 
pending  amendment  now,  becatise  other 
Senators  have  spoken  to  a  relatively 
«»all  Senate  attendance:  and  I  do  not 
*i«h  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
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by  waiting  for  more  Senators  to  come  to 
the  Chamber  before  1  state  my  views  on 
the  subject.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  vote  after  the  quorum  call. 

There  is  great  doubt  about  what  Con- 
gress will  do  with  regard  to  the  proposal 
for  an  overall,  one-patent  policy.  When 
the  executive  branch  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  one-patent  policy  to  apply  to  all 
agencies  that  were  not  bound  by  law — I 
believe  the  majority  of  them  were  bound 
by  law,  under  their  patent  policies,  to 
give  private  patents  only  in  Isolated  cir- 
cumstances— nevertheless,  the  policy 
that  evolved  would  permit  private  pat- 
ents in  some  cases  and  not  in  others. 

Thosft  were  agencies  that  were  not 
bound  )ty  law.  I  know  of  no  agency  that 
does  not  grant  private  patents  because 
of  a  law  that  firmly  binds  it  not  to  grant 
patents  on  (Government  research,  which 
disagrees  with  the  language  of  the  act 
under  which  it  is  operating,  and  those 
acts  were  all  proposed  by  the  committees 
that  brought  that  legislation  before  the 
Senate. 

An  effort  to  write  general  legislation 
on  th(5se  matters  has  resulted  In  a  bill 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  which  recognizes  that 
in  one  area  a  patent  would  be  appropri- 
ate, in  another  area  it  would  not. 

In  another  area  it  would  ordinarily  be 
appropriate  for  the  Government  to  take 
title.  But  even  that  could  be  subject  to 
exception,  based  on  various  considera- 
tions of  economy  and  equity  that  might 
be  Involved  in  the  particular  circum- 
stances. 

When  this  problem  is  separated  from 
the  others,  no  problem  exists,  unless 
someone  wishes  to  read  into  the  bill 
something  that  IS  not  there.  In  other 
words,  in  my  judgment,  the  opposition  to 
the  committee  action  and  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  committee  derives  from  the 
thought  that  this  might  be  used  as  a 
precedent  in  some  other  area. 

I  inquired  of  responsible  oflttcers  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  General  Motors  Corp., 
and  Chrysler  Corp.,  whether  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  in  this  field 
causes  them  any  problem.  The  answer  I 
received  was.  "No,  it  does  not."  They  do 
not  oppose  what  the  committee  recom- 
mends. 

Only  in  Instances  where  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  were  to  employ  a  contrac- 
tor to  do  re.search  in  the  safety  field, 
where  the  Government  investment  would 
be  small  compared  with  that  of  private 
industry,  or  when  the  Government  con- 
tribution is  not  substantial,  would  it  be 
subject  to  private  patents.  That  situa- 
tion would  be  appropriate  for  this  in- 
dustry. This  industry,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  does  its  own  private  re- 
search. When  it  does  that  research, 
each  manufacturer  makes  practically  all 
of  his  research  freely  available  to  the 
other  manufacturers,  for  use  in  produc- 
ing better  automobiles.  And  that  will 
continue  to  be  so. 

In  preponderant  measure,  even  the  pri- 
vate research  done  by  this  industrj-  is  in 
effect  in  the  public  dooMiln,  available  to 
all  manufacturers.  This  makes  sense 
when  we  consider  the  Goverrmient  policy 
to  be  that  if  the  Government  spends 
money  on  something,  everyone  should  be 


permitted  to  use  it,  with  no  incentive  to 
withhold  it. 

A  parts  manufacturer  may  contem- 
plate manufacturing  and  charging  $100 
for  a  better  safety  belt  that  oosta  $15 
to  produce.  If  he  wishes  to  do  that,  he 
should  do  It  with  his  own  money.  But 
if  the  Government  wishes  to  develop 
something,  it  should  be  available  for 
everyone  to  put  on  his  automobile  on  a 
competitive  btisis. 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire iMr.  Cotton]  his  opinion  about  a 
situation  in  which  someone  uses  CJovern- 
ment  money  to  develop  a  fine  safety  de- 
vice and  then,  under  his  patent  rights, 
denies  it  entirely  to  the  public  or  charges 
an  outrageous  price  for  It.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  did  not  respond  to 
the  question. 

Frankly,  the  answer  is  that  under  the 
pending  bill  without  the  committee 
amendment  such  a  result  could  occur. 
The  committee  does  no:  wish  to  see  that 
happen. 

Mr,  President,  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  tabling  of  two  amendments  which 
I  have  offered  to  existing  patent  laws  or 
to  laws  that  do  not  provide  what  happens 
to  patenLs,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Senate  has  been  consistent  in  this  re- 
spect: So  long  as  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  for  17  years,  and  prior  to 
that  time,  as  far  back  as  I  have  been 
able  to  research  the  matter,  the  Senate 
has  sujcepted  the  judgment  of  a  commit- 
tee that  has  initiated  a  research  program 
as  to  what  should  happen  to  the  fruit  of 
that  research.  That  Is  the  way  most 
Senators  have  voted  consistently  through 
the  years,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  ac- 
cept the  judgment  of  the  committee  in 
this  instance,  I  notice  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  himself  has  voted  that 
way  consistently. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  to  interpret  the  lan- 
guage of  paragraph  (c>,  on  page  42, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

ic)  Whenever  the  federal  contribution  for 
any  research  or  development  activity  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  encouraging  motor 
vehicle  safety  Is  more  than  mlnlnnal  the 
Secretary  shall  include  in  any  contract. 
grant,  or  other  arrangements. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  have 
a  definition  for  "more  than  minimal"? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  lan- 
guage was  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  matter  should  depend  on  tiie 
circumstances.  That  is  an  area  in  which 
the  Secretary  would  have  latitude  in  de- 
termining what  he  would  regard-  to  be  a 
minimal  expenditure  and  what  he  would 
regard  as  substantial. 

Actually,  I  do  not  recall  at  this  time 
precisely  who  suggested  the  language. 
Two  phrases  were  discussed.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  rather  than  have  a  strait- 
jacket  amendment,  some  latitude  should 
be  left  for  the  Secretary.  The  chairman 
felt  that  there  should  be  latitude  in  in- 
stances where  the  Federal  Government 
made  a  small  contribution  compared  with 
the  contribution  which  private  Industry 
makes.  So  two  terms  were  discussed. 
One  was  the  word  "minimal";  the  other 
was  "substantial." 

To  me,  as  a  lawyer,  "minimal"  relates 
to  the  lAtin  phrase  "de  minimis."    If 
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the  contribution  Is  minor  and  of  no  grreat 
consequence,  an  exception  might  be 
made. 

So  we  more  or  less  agreed  that  we 
would  write  Into  the  bill  the  word  •"mini- 
mal," and  would  say  in  the  committee  re- 
port that  by  "minimal "  we  meant  ""not 
substantial. " 

That  could  be  perhaps  10  percent  or 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  overall  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Or  less  than  10  percent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  would 
be  discretionary  with  the  Secretary.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  without 
that  the  Secretary  would  be  permitted 
simply  to  grant  the  private  patent  rights 
In  all  cases.  But  he  would  have  this 
discretion,  and  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee has  spelled  out  what  we  meant. 

The  Government  expenditure  relative 
to  that  of  industry  might  go  as  high  as 
20  percent,  but  that  is  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  that  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  contributes  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  cost,  any  result  there- 
from should  be  made  available  to  the 
general  public. 

However,  If  the  Federal  Government 
contributes,  for  instance.  10  percent  of 
the  cost,  and  the  owner  •f  the  research 
establishment  contributes  the  other  90 
percent  of  the  cost,  I  would  think 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Secre- 
tary could  enforce  patent  rights. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Whoever  contributes  the 
majority  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  familiar  with  the  problem. 

The  Secretary  can  deny  making  a  con- 
tract with  anybody  for  any  reason.  If 
he  is  going  to  make  a  contract  I  would 
be  willing  to  concede  now  that  It  would 
be  In  his  discretion,  on  a  10-percent  con- 
tribution, as  to  whether  or  not  It  is 
substantial. 

If  he  wanted  to  go  beyond  that  on  the 
clrcimistances  of  the  case,  that  would  be 
in  his  discretion.  I  believe  that  is  the 
reason  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
did  not  want  us  to  spell  out  any  particular 
percentage,  but  rather  permit  it  to  vary. 
He  could,  perhaps,  negotiate,  but  the 
Senator  realizes  that  the  contractor  must 
pay  for  most  of  the  research  himself. 

The  words  "minimal"  and  "substantial" 
are  used  in  the  bill  and  the  report  and 
protect  a  research  organization  from  In- 
advertency where  someone  is  using  Fed- 
eral facilities  to  some  extent,  although  he 
intended  to  have  patent  rights  himself 
and  the  Federal  Government  had  thereby 
made  an  Indirect  contribution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
very  helpful.  I  understand  If  this  legis- 
lation Is  adopted.  Including  paragraph 
(c) ,  then  In  the  future  arrangements  de- 
pend on  the  judgment  and  Integrity  of 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  a  very 
considerable  extent. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  realizes  that  he 
could  not  enter  into  a  contract  granting 


private  patent  rights  where  the  Govern- 
ment Is  going  to  pay  50  percent  or  even 
40  percent  of  the  overall  cost  and  waive 
the  Government's  interest  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  is  helpful  to 
mention  40  percent  or  10  percent,  or 
whatever  the  Senator  mentioned.  He 
mentioned  those  various  percentages. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Secre- 
tary is  not  bound  by  that.  But  this  legis- 
lative history,  I  think,  will  give  him  some 
idea  as  to  his  general  area  of  discretion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  were  to  go  too  far, 
he  would  be  subject  to  censure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  indi- 
cated that  the  response  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  a  question  he 
asked  was  not  responsive. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  in  the 
contingency  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers— and  I  must  say  in  view  of  the  cross 
licensing  by  the  automobile  companies 
it  is  rather  remote — the  contingency  of 
having  someone  overcharged  for  safety 
devices,  we  rely  on  competition  to  pre- 
vent that. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
thought  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
pieces  of  testimony  that  the  committee 
heard  was  when  an  automobile  com- 
pany executive  testified  that  safety 
could  not  be  sold  to  the  public ;  that  you 
could  sell  speed;  that  you  could  sell  pow- 
er; that  you  could  sell  style,  but  that  you 
could  not  sell  safety. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  and  I  hope  that  that  will  not  prove 
to  be  the  case.  I  hope  that  the  splendid 
work  which  has  been  done  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  will  make  the 
public  safety  minded. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  more  favorable 
situation  than  to  have  keen  competition 
between  the  automobile  manufacturers 
in  the  field  of  safety,  to  have  them  ad- 
vertise their  brands  of  safety,  and  to 
have  them  vie  with  each  other. 

If  there  Is  any  harm  that  the  patent 
feature  In  the  bill  could  do,  it  could 
do  the  harm  of  handicapping  the  kind 
of  competition  we  desire  among  automo- 
bile manufacturers  to  show  the  public 
that  they  are  the  safest  and  best  in  the 
field  of  safety. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  promote  automobile  safety 
would  be  to  get  all  of  the  automobile 
companies  doling  research  in  the  field, 
making  available  to  one  another  the  in- 
formation they  know,  so  that  we  need 
not  waste  a  great  amount  of  technical 
talent  trying  to  overcome  technical 
problems  which  have  already  been 
solved  in  one  shop  or  another. 

Insofar  as  the  amendment  applies,  it 
would  be  effective.  I  am  somewhat 
hopeful. 

The  time  between  the  discovery  and 
the  patent  application  is  about  4  years. 
That  is  the  period  from  the  time  of  the 
discovery  until  the  patent  is  applied  for, 
because  people  desire  to  fence  the  patent 
in  so  that  someone  cannot  get  aroiind 
the  patent. 


The  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  indicated  that  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  areas  this  had  be- 
come a  practice  of  contractors,  holding 
out  information  for  as  long  as  5  years 
presumably  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  pri-' 
vate  patents  on  research  they  had  done 

That  incentive  to  hold  out  safety  in- 
formation would  be  removed  when  the 
information  is  freely  available  to  every- 
body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amena- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ScottI. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  -after  having  voted 
in  tiie  negative) .  On  this  vole  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [  Mr.  Nelson  ] .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
BassI.  the  Senator  from  Indiarm  [Mr. 
BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson  J  are  absent 
on  ofBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Sena- 
tor, from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell]. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  atmounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoreI,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mdrphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  '"nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curks].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Jndiana 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McOeeI  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico    [Mr.  MontotaI    Is  paired  with 
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the  Senator  from  Texas   [Mr.  Tower] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"'  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea" 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
MrRPHYl.  the  Senator  from  Masstdchu- 
f,etts  I  Mr.  Saltonstall].  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  thLs  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Curtis]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
'nay."' 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  Is  paired  ^\-ith  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  fMr.  DoddI. 
L*  present  and  votinfr,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vot-e  "yea,"  and  the 
Seiiator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Salto.vstall]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
.McGfe  ] .  If  present  and  voting',  the  Sen- 
ator  from    Massachusetts    would    vote 

yea."  a!id  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
T.;ng  I  Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Hartke].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
!Mr,  Tower!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Movtoya].  If 
present  and  votinf?,  the  Seimtor  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea,"  a.nd  the  Senator 
f.'-om  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay."" 

The  result  wa.s  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  defeated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes  on  each 
amendment  from  now  on,  15  minutes  to 
a  side,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  or  whomever 
he  may  designate,  and  of  the  Senator 
ofTerlnst  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hour  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  agreeable, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Montana  say  30  minutes, 
15  minutes  on  each  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and  1  hour  on 
the  bill. 

Has  the  unanimous-consent  request 
been  agreed  to'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  has 
not  been  agreed  to.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  time  limitation  goes  into  effect, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Moxdale]  may 
have  such  time  as  he  needs  for  state- 
ments on  the  bill,  without  regard  to  the 
lime  limitation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  objects — and  there  will 
be  no  objection — may  I  ask  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  how  long 
he  wi-shes  to  .speak '.^ 

Mr  MOND.^LE.     Fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
.states  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
in  fixing  standards  of  safety  for  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles,  shall  con- 
sider "whether  any  such  prop)osed  stand- 
ard is  reasonable,  practicable,  and  ap- 
pr  )priate  for  the  particular  type  of  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment for  which  it  is  prescribed." 

In  the  committee,  an  extensive  discus- 
sion tx)k  place  concerning  the  right  of 
the  Secretary  to  consider  the  costs  that 
would  be  entailed  in  promulgating  the 
adoption  of  certain  types  of  equipment. 
It  was  arRued  by  some  that  the  language 
d  d  not  allow  the  Secretary  to  consider 
the  cast  that  would  be  added  to  the  auto- 
mobile. Others  argued  that  the  lan- 
guage was  adequate,  and  the  words  that 


he  "shall  consider  what  is  practicable" 
included  the  ri.ght  to  consider  the  costs. 

It  was  finally  agreed  to  write  into  the 
report  a  certain  understanding  which 
was  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  Interpreting 
the  langua.E;e  used. 

I  now  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntj- 
son],  to  point  out  and  read  the  lanfruape 
in  the  bill  that  is  intended  tn  aid  in  the 
interpretation  of  what  was  meant  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MAGNTrSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  correct.  The  commltt-ce  consid- 
ered this  question  at  some  length.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee  th.ought 
that  the  reasonableness  of  CDSt  and  feasi- 
bility would  be  included  in  the  words 
"standards  shall  be  reasonable,  practical, 
and  appropriate."  So  we  say  in  the  re- 
port, to  clear  up  this  question  once  and 
for  all : 

In  promulgating  any  Btandard.  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  consider  whether  such 
standard  is  reasonable,  practicable  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  particular  type  ot  motor  ve- 
hicle or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  for 
which  It  Is  prescribed,  and  consider,  also,  the 
extent  to  which  such  standard  would  con- 
tribute to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act  (sees.  102(c)  and  103(c)),  The  Secre- 
tary is  not  expected  to  Issue  a  standard  cover- 
ing every  component  and  function  of  a  motor 
vehicle,  but  only  for  those  vehicle  char- 
acteristics that  have  a  significant  be&rlng  on 
safety. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment stated  in  a  letter  to  the  commit- 
tee, 

"The  t«st  of  reasonableness  of  cost,  feasi- 
bility and  adequate  lead  time" — 

Which  are  important^ — 

"should  be  Included  among  those  factors 
which  the  Secret.iry  could  consider  In  mak- 
ing his  total  Judgment." 

Mr,  IJKUSCHE.  There  is  one  more 
paragraph  immediately  following  what 
the  Senator  has  read. 

Mr.  MAGJJ^'SON.     Yes. 

Ttie  committee  Intends  that  safety  shall  be 
the  overriding  consideration  In  the  Issuance 
of  standards  under  this  bill.  The  committee 
reicognlzes,  as  the  Commerce  Department 
letter  Indicates,  that  the  Secretary  will  neces- 
sarily consider  reasonablenees  of  cost,  feasi- 
bility and  adequate  leadtime 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  The  language  just 
read  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  is  the  language  which  the 
committee  decided  to  include  in  the  re- 
port as  an  aid  in  Interpreting  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  interprets  ^he 
words  "reasonableness,  practicability. 
and  appropriateness." 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  now  to  be  recogniztKJ. 
but  his  remarks  will  not  come  within  the 
time  limitation  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair  i.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  as  long 
as  he  desires  to  speak,  but  his  remarks 
will  not  come  within  the  time  limitation 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment 

Mr.  MONTJALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  has  before  It  one  of  the  most 
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significant  pieces  of  consumer  legislation 
It  has  ever  considered — the  proposed 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

This  bill  will  not  work  miracles.  It 
will  not  bring  back  thoee  precious  lives 
and  careers  that  have  been  lost.  It  will 
take  10  years  or  more  before  all  cars  on 
our  highways  Include  the  bcu-est  mini- 
mum safety  standards  for  the  protection 
of  the  occupants.  It  will  take  many  more 
years  before  the  States  are  able  to  effect 
some  degree  of  uniformity  on  their  roads 
and  before  most  drivers  have  been  edu- 
cated In  how  to  drive.  But  we  have  an 
obligation  to  the  people  we  represent  to 
begin  immediately  the  safety  programs 
provided  for  In  the  bill. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  bill  Is  un- 
fair to  the  automobile  industry,  that  It 
imposes  undue  restrictions  which  will 
stifle  inventivenes,s  and  Innovation,  and 
that  the  threat  of  its  passage  has  af- 
fected the  volume  of  sales  which  in  turn 
has  Influenced  the  economy. 

The  fact  Ls  that  travel  in  automobiles 
today  causes  death  and  injury  in  enor- 
mous numbers. — some  50,000  last  year. 
It  Is  the  fourth  leading  cause  of  death 
and  injury  for  the  American  people.  The 
automobile  alone  is  not  the  cause.  But 
there  Is  well  documented  research  and 
evidence  showing  that  It  could  be  so 
designed  and  so  contnicted  eis  to  protect 
the  driver  and  passengers  from  death 
and  Injury  in  most  kinds  of  accidents. 
Some  scientists  and  engineers  have  esti- 
mated that  with  such  modifications  the 
number  of  traffic  accident  deaths  could 
be  reduced  by  as  much  as  50  percent 
even  though  the  number  of  accidents  re- 
mains the  same. 

If  this  is  the  case,  and  experiments 
and  tests  Indicate  that  It  Is,  the  question 
remains,  why  have  the  manufacturers 
'  not  so  designed  and  constructed  cars?  I 
cannot  tinswer  this  question.  I  am  told 
that  precedence  is  given  to  stylistic  inno- 
vations which  attract  customers,  the 
obvious  objective  of  any  businessman. 
Stylistic  emphasis  Is  fine  for  stereophonic 
consoles  and  female  attire,  but  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  has  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility—a life  and  death  responsi- 
bility— to  his  customers 

If  he  Is  not  willing  to  or  simply  does 
not  accept  such  responsibility,  then  the 
Ooverrunent  has  no  recourse  but  to  re- 
quire that  he  give  attention  to  this  facet 
of  his  production. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  E»resldent.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  done  yeoman. work  in  the  entire  field 
of  auto  safety. 

The  Senator  has  been  very  much 
aware  of  the  problem.  He  certainly  has 
been  activated  In  his  work  by  a  great  de- 
sire to  save  the  lives  of  the  people  of  our 
country. 

I  deem  his  amendments  and  sugges- 
tions to  be  very  valuable. 

I  consider  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  entire  field 
of  improved  traffic  safety. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  pleased  and  flattered  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Cormecticut  because  the  remarks  come 
from  a  man  who.  probably  more  than 
any  other  man  in  the  country,  has  led 
the  fight  which  has  brought  us  to  the 
day  when  hopefully  we  will  pass,  after 
long  years  and  unfortunate  delay,  a 
meaningful  and  substantial  automobile 
traffic  safety  law. 

The  Nation  will  always  owe  an  enor- 
mous debt  to  the  Senator  from  Cormect- 
icut. When  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut served  as  Governor  of  his  State,  he 
was  widely  regarded  as  the  leading  gov- 
ernment official  in  the  country  in  the 
endeavor  to  obtain  automobile  safety 
legislation.  He  was  responsible  for 
arousing  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
drivers  of  the  need  for  safe  driving  and 
of  the  consequences  of  the  failure  to 
drive  safely. 

The  Senator  has  pursued  the  same  ob- 
jectives during  his  service  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  flattered  by  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator.  The  Nation  will  be  forever 
grateful  for  the  magnificent  contribution 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  in  this 
field. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  this  must 
be  the  case  for  one  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  industries  in  our  Nation. 

But  the  automobile  Industry  will  not 
stand  alone  among  large  corporations 
after  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Today 
there  are  laws  regulating  most  hazardous 
economic  activities  and  products  includ- 
ing food  and  drugs,  air,  rail  and  ship 
transportation,  construction,  cosmetics, 
and  many  others.  In  fact,  the  automo- 
bile Industry  now  stands  virtually  alone 
In  Its  complete  unilateral  control  over 
the  design  and  merchandising  of  Its 
products. 

My  only  regret  in  voting  for  thi.s  legis- 
lation Is  that  it  is  necessary,  because  it 
was  not  enacted  40  years — Indeed  a  mil- 
lion death.s — ago. 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  a  stagger- 
ing 23,000  automobile  accident  deaths 
annually,  ample  carnage  to  arouse  public 
opinion  and  pressure  government  to  take 
corrective  measures.  I  am  amazed  that 
we — the  Congress — the  Executive  and 
the  public — have  failed  for  so  long  to  act 
positively  to  protect  ourselves  from  con- 
stant daily  exposure  to  death  or  perma- 
nent crippling  disability. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  Mr.  Magnuson.  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Randolph,  for  the  bill  each 
has  reported  which  when  combined  will 
constitute  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

This  will  be  a  balanced  bill.  Unlike 
those  that  have  been  Introduced  in 
previous  Congresses,  each  of  which  dealt 
with  only  one  minute  part  of  the  traffic 
safety  problem,  this  bill  covers  the  total 
traffic  accident  phenomenon 

There  Is  provision  for  safety  standards 
to  be  Incorporated  In  the  manufacture  of 
motor  vehicles. 

There  is  provision  for  comprehensive 
research  of  vehicles,  drivers,  the  config- 
uration of  highways,  the  uniformity  and 
visibility  of  signs  and  signals,  the  cause 
of  accidents,  and  to  carry  out  much  of 
this  research,  there  is  provision  for  the 
construction  of  a  research  facility  or 
facilities. 


There  Is  provision  for  setting  up  or  en- 
larging State  traffic  safety  programa—an 
absolute  necessity  and  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  this  bill.  Without 
action  all  over  the  Nation  to  promote 
vehicle  inspection,  driver  education,  the 
construction  of  the  safest  possible  roada, 
uniformity  among  State  laws  and  signals 
so  that  the  driver  will  not  continue  to 
face  mass  confusion  as  he  travels  from 
State  to  State,  and  comprehensive,  com- 
plete and  accurate  accident  Investigation, 
there  Is  little  possibility  of  reducing  the 
number  of  traffic  accidents — now  esti- 
mated to  number  about  12  million  a  year. 

Mr,  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  Is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  the  additions  made  by  his 
committee  to  the  administration's  blU. 

In  recognition  of  the  tremendous  traf- 
fic problems  facing  highly  populated  sec- 
tions, a  new  section  has  been  Included 
providing  grants  for  urban  and  metro- 
politan areas  programs  similar  to  those 
authorized  for  the  States. 

Another  addition  is  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Advisory  Council.  In  this  rela- 
tively untried  area  of  Federal  Involve- 
ment, such  a  Council  can  provide  the 
Secretary  with  objective  and  farsighted 
recommendations  for  improvement  of 
the  total  traffic  safety  program. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has 
wisely  added  a  third  feature  to  the  bill 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, In  cooperation  with  the  Governors 
and  State  highway  safety  apencles.  to 
make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  grant  programs  to  the  States  and 
to  furnish  this  Information  to  the  Con- 
gress with  recommendations  by  Januarj- 
10,  1968. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  done  a  monumental  job  with 
this  bill.  His  personal  contribution  to 
the  Improvement  of  it  is  obvious 
throughout. 

A  major  addition  to  title  I  is  the  provi- 
sion for  Interim  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  which  nmst  .be  Incorporated 
by  manufacturers  no  later  than  January 
31.  1968.  Recognizing  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  not  have  the  time  to  develop 
permanent  standards  that  quickly,  but 
also  recognizing  that  the  adoption  of 
some  safety  standards  Immediately  could 
save  many  lives,  the  chairman  developed 
this  middle  course  to  resolve  two  oppos- 
ing but  equally  practical  problems  This 
provision  is  a  tribute  to  hi.s  leasonable- 
ness  and  his  ability. 

A  major  strengthening  of  the  admin- 
istration's bill  which  was  an  amendment 
in  committee  and  which  also  had  been 
proposed  separately  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues is  the  requirement  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  mandatorily  set  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards.  The  permi.s,siveness  of 
thexjrlglnal  bill  gave  the  Secretary  no  di- 
rection by  the  Congress.  The  bill  places 
on  him  enough  other  burden.s  without 
also  requiring  him  to  administer  a  law 
without  positive  direction. 

An  example  of  the  balance  in  this  bill 
as  It  has  come  out  of  committee  is  the 
combination  of  significantly  increased 
funds  for  administration  coupled  with 
provisions  for  oversight  In  the  require- 
ment for  a  detailed  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  March  1  of  each  year  and 
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for  approval  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Commerce  Committees  of  plans  for  the 
construction  of  research  facilities 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  In- 
cluded In  this  bill  the  fair  warning 
amendment  I  proposed  several  months 
ago  This  provision  requires  every  man- 
ufacturer of  motor  vehicles  to  notify  the 
purchaser  of  any  defect  which  the  manu- 
facturer determines  In  good  faith  relates 
to  safety.  The  maniifacturer  would 
have  to  furnish  such  notification  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  discovery.  No 
time  limit  is  Included  in  the  legislative 
language  because  of  the  probability  that 
such  a  limit  would  be  imduly  restrictive 
and  subject  the  manufacturer  to  a  civil 
penalty.  My  original  amendment  set  a 
time  to  furnish  notification,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  Secretary  would  attempt 
to  use  this  as  a  guideline. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  manufac- 
turer to  send  the  safety  defect  notifica- 
tion by  certified  mall  to  the  purchaser 
and  by  certified  mall  or  more  expeditious 
mean.s  to  the  dealer  or  dealers  of  the 
vehicle  or  equipment  In  wlilch  there  Is  a 
safety  defect.  The  notification  must 
contain  a  clear  description  of  the  defect. 
an  evaluation  of  the  safety  risk  Involved 
In  the  defect,  and  a  statement  of  the 
measures  to  be  taken  to  repair  the  defect. 

I  have  always  considered  this  latter  re- 
quirement an  essential  part  of  any  tj-pe 
of  fair  warning  to  the  consumer,  but  my 
resolve  on  this  matter  was  greatly 
strengthened  the  other  day  when  a  re- 
cent letter  addressed  to  Ralph  Nader 
from  a  gentleman  in  Palls  Church,  Va.. 
came  to  my  attention.  Enclosed  was  a 
letter  from  his  Bulck  service  manager 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Dear  BmcK  Owner:  It  has  been  called  to 
our  attention  by  Bulck  Motor  Division  that 
a  bolt  installation  on  the  brake  mechanism 
of  your  particular  Bulck  LcSabre.   Serial  or 

Vehicle  No   .  which  we  delivered  to  you 

might  prove  to  be  troublecome   some   time 
In  the  future. 

In  order  to  fore«tall  this  pocslblllty.  It 
would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  bring 
your  c<y  into  our  Service  Department  In  the 
Liunedlate  future  In  order  that  we  may  clieck 
this  Installation  and  make  any  necessary 
corrections. 

When  you  bring  your  Bulck  in.  this  matter 
will  receive  prompt  attention:  however,  you 

may  prefer  to  call  ue  at  for  a  definite 

appointment,  which  will  allow  us  to  give  you 
preferred  service. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Pleiisc  call  our  Service  Department  at  534- 
B500  for  appointment.     For  your  convenience 
we  will  be  open  .Saturday.  June  11th.  &  18th. 
(specially  for  this  modification. 
Thank  you. 

Bruce  Leister, 
Service  Manager 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recipient  of  this  letter  states: 

This  letter  U  unique  In  that  the  concern 
of  General  Motors,  or  Bulck  Motor  Division, 
or  the  dealer  or  the  somebody  who  did  not 
•ign  the  undated  letter  (except  as  a  post 
script  I -this  sudden  concern  over  the  brake 
mechanism  which  "might  prove  to  be  trou- 
ble«ome  gome   Ume   in   the   future" — comes 


Bome  18  monthB  and  11.000  mUes  after  the 
car  was  delivered  in  January  of  1966! 

POTtunately.  the  braking  Bystem,  up  to 
now.  Is  one  of  the  things  that  has  not  caused 
trouble  or  Inconvenience.  Nonetheless.  I  am 
moved  to  sympathize  with  those  other  own- 
ers of  1965  LeSabre  Convertibles  who.  be- 
latedly, may  have  found  "a  bolt  installation 
.  .  .  troublesome  .  .  ."  some  time  In  the  p>a*t 
18  months.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder 
about  the  serlousnees  of  the  trouble  that 
may  have  been  experienced  by  such  owners 
and  their  families.  Also.  I  am  IncUned  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  or  not  Bulck  and/or 
OM,  at  this  late  date,  would  have  Incvirred 
the  expense  Involved  In  the  modlflcatlon  of 
early  1965  models  had  It  not  been  for  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  generated  by  your 
exceUent  reseajch  and  tLreless  determina- 
tion. 

The  letter  from  the  Bulck  service  man- 
ager, although  it  suggests  corrective  ac- 
tion as  soon  as  possible,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  problem  may 
endanger  the  life  and  limb  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  car.  On  Inquiry  yesterday, 
the  service  manager  stated  that  the  prob- 
lem involved  the  bolts  on  the  brake  lock- 
ing plate  which  he  said  were  not  self- 
locking  and  might  work  loose.  If  they 
did  work  loose,  he  said,  the  wheel  could 
fall  off  without  warning.  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  speculate  whether  a 
wheel  falling  off  without  warning 
Is  a  safety  hazard.  Obviously,  It  Is. 
Yet,  the  letter  to  the  owner  did  not  make 
clear  either  the  problem  or  the  great 
risk  Involved.  Rather,  it  attempted,  with 
clever  wordinp,  to  conceal  the  nature  of 
the  problem  and  the  danger  Involved 

It  Is  my  \iew  that  the  fair-warning 
provision  Is  essential  to  make  sure  that 
the  automobile  consumer  Is  warned  of 
hazards  such  as  this. 

It  is  only  fair.  In  view  of  the  vast  orga- 
nizations established  for  the  sale  and 
service  of  these  automobiles,  to  notify 
the  owner  in  clear  and  unmistakable 
terms,  once  a  safety  defect  is  known 
that  a  safety  hazard  is  involved,  what 
It  is,  and  what  corrective  steps  can  be 
taken. 

I  compliment  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  accepting  my  fair-warning 
amendment,  so  that  this  long  overdue 
Inadequacy  in  notifying  owner.*;  can  be 
corrected,  as  reqtilred  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee adopted  other  measures  concern- 
ing defects,  such  as  the  requirements  that 
the  manufacturer  furnish  the  Secretary- 
with  representative  copies  of  all  notices, 
bulletins,  and  other  communications  to 
dealers  of  any  defect,  and  authority  for 
the  Secretarj-  to  make  public  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  .such  notices.  Also, 
in  the  same  section  of  the  bill  Is  another 
fine  addition.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  allowinti  the  manufacturer 
chance  for  rebuttal,  that  a  vehicle  or> 
Item  of  equipment  does  not  comply  with 
Federal  safety  standards  or  contains  a 
safety  defect,  he  must  direct  the  manu- 
facturer to  notify  the  purchaser  of  this 
noncompliance  or  safety  defect,  as  pro- 
vided in  my  fair  warning  amendment. 

These  provisions,  the  fair-warning 
amendment,  and  other  defect  amend- 
ments which  were  adopted  in  committee 
on  the  recommendation  of  several  Sen- 
ators combine  to  make  a  neat  package 


which  recognizes  the  consumer's  right 
to  know  about  the  hazards  of  the  prod- 
uct he  purchases  and  the  manufacturer's 
obligation  to  inform  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  fine  bill,  one  which  has 
been  given  deep  study  and  serious  con- 
sideration in  hearings.  In  committee,  and 
by  many  Individual  Senators.  It  de- 
sen'es  the  wholehearted  support  of 
Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  58,  Une  17.  strike  out  'Teasonable" 

On  page  58.  line  17,  Insert  "and  such  rea- 
sonable reimbursements  immediately  after 
"Installations". 

On  page  58.  line  18.  strike  cut  "(2)". 

On  page  57.  lines  7  and  8  strike-out  "an 
increment  o^  2"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "a 
reasonable  reimbursement  of  not  less  than  1". 

On  page  57,  lines  19  and  20.  strike  out  "an 
increment  of  2"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  reasonable  reimbursement  of  not  less  than 
1". 

Mr.  MONTIONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  small  amendment,  which  I  feel  is 
not  controversial.  The  bill  provides  that 
in  the  event  a  vehicle  shall  be  found  to 
be  not  in  compliance  with  applicable 
safety  standards,  the  manufacturer  or 
distributor  shall  repair  the  equipment  in 
order  to  protect  the  dealer,  who  would 
not  be  responsible  for  this  condition. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  manufac- 
turer shall  reimburse  the  dealer  or  dis- 
tributor all  transportation  charges,  plus 
an  increment  of  2  percent  a  month  of 
such  price  paid  prorated  frc«n  the  date  of 
notice  of  such  nonconformance  to  the 
date  of  repurchase  by  the  manufacturer 
or  distributor.  Also.  In  the  event  that  the 
automobile  Is  to  be  repaired  and  made 
safe,  the  msuiufacturer  shall  provide  the 
parts,  and  the  dealer  shall  receive  2  per- 
cent per  month  until  the  repairs  have 
been  made. 

We  asked  the  dealers  and  the  manu- 
facturers to  check  the  co.st  carefully. 
They  have  agreed  that  they  should  have 
a  reasonable  charge  of  not  less  than  1 
percent.  In  some  instances  this  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  dealer  whole. 
Then  they  must  negotiate  the  reason- 
ableness of  this  amount.  If  that  Is  not 
possible,  my  amendment  provides  that 
the  reasonable  value  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  courts. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  because  there  is 
no  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  or  of  the  dealers,  and  it 
has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  safety 
features  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand  from  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  this  provision,  which  deals  so  Inti- 
mately with  the  relation  between  the 
manufacturers  and  the  dealers,  has  been 
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worked  out  and  i»  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory to  both  groups  at  this  time,  and  it 
still  adequately  protects  tlie  public. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  informed  that 
the  dealers  and  the  manufacturers  are 
satisfied  with  the  provision  of  not  less 
than  1  percent  at  the  present  time.  Some 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  2 -percent  amount  fixed  by  the  com- 
mittee when  the  bill  was  before  It,  and 
both  groups  are  willing  to  agree  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair*.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back'' 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the 
time  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
Is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that 
It  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, a.s  follows: 

New  Section  ill.  to  follow  Section  110, 
Criminal  Penalty,  inserted  following  line  6, 
page  4a.  with  following  sections  renumbered 
accordingly: 

"CRIMINAL   PKNALTT 

'Sec  111.  ■(irhoever  Icnowlngly  and  willfully 
violates  any  provision  of  section  109,  or  any 
regulation  Issued  thereunder,  or  whenever 
any  corporation  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 109.  or  any  regulation  thereunder,  any 
Individual  director,  offlcer  or  agent  of  such 
corporation  who  knowingly  or  willfully  au- 
thorized, ordered,  or  performed  any  of  the 
acts  constituting  In  whole  or  in  part  such 
violation,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $60,- 
000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  be  yielded  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  my 
amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It  was  of- 
fered In  the  committee,  and  was  rejected 
by  the  committee  However,  It  was  in 
the  original  bill  that  I  Introduced  Irv  the 
Senate,  which  was  cosponsored  by  a 
number  of  Senators,  and  It  was  also  of- 
fered in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  Mackay  of  Georgia. 

The  simple  question  before  us  Is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  subject 
a  person  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
violates  this  act  to  criminal  penalties. 
To  ask  thl.s  question  Is  to  answer  it.  The 
position  that  such  a  person  be  exempted 
from  criminal  penalties  is  Indefensible 
In  law,  reason  or  morality.  In  this  coun- 
try, a  reckless  driver,  convicted  on  a 
manslaughter  charge,  can  be  fined  and 
imprisoned.  So  can  a  person  convicted 
of  stealing  a  car  Yet  we  are  being  asked 
to  pass  a  bill  which  exempts  persons  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  violate  one  or 
more  of  its  provisions  from  any  statu- 
tory criminal  penalties. 
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Such  violations  may  involve  hazards 
or  defects  which  can  result  in  the  death 
or  livjury  of  innocent  people.  By  com- 
parison, violations  involving  economic 
matters,  such  as  antitrust,  securities 
selling  or  Income  tax,  have  long  estab- 
lished criminal  sanctions  attached  to 
them.  These  sanctions  are  considered 
effective  deterrents.  Now,  when  human 
life  is  at  stake,  we  are  asked  to  restrict 
this  bill  to  civil  penalties.  I  cannot 
agree. 

This  legislation  applies  not  just  to  the 
automobile  manufacturers  but  to  thou- 
sands of  pai-ts  producers  and  suppliers. 
It  is  basically  unfair  to  raise  these  com.- 
jmnies  and  their  personnel  to  a  privi- 
leged pedestal  of  exemption  from  (fKinan- 
nal  penalties  for  intentional  violations. 
It  is  a  poor  precedent  to  set  a  policy  that 
smack.s  of  favoritism.  Criminal  be- 
havior is  criminal  behavior  whether  done 
on  a  dark  road  or  behind  a  corporate 
organization.  I  see  no  reason  whatever 
for  permitting  such  unequal  penalties 
under  the  law. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  numerous 
laws    passed    by    Congress    which    have 
dealt  with  safety  and  standards-setting. 
Most  of  these  laws  have  provided  for 
criminal  penalties  for  knowing  and  will- 
ful violations.    These  laws  include  those 
dealing  with  the  safety  of  household  re- 
frigerators, labeling  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances,  brake  fluids,  seat  belt,s,  motor 
carriers  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,    aircraft — concerning    air- 
worthine.ss  certificates,  Interference  with 
navigation,    explosives,    and    so    forth — 
steam  boilers  on  vessels,  coal  mines,  and 
food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.    It  should  be 
noted  that  the  brake  fluid  and  seat  belt 
acts  provide  for  criminal  fines  and  im- 
prisonment.    The.se  acts   would   be   re- 
pealed by  the  present  legislation  which. 
In  its  present  form,  would  render  behav- 
ior  now    under   the   scope   of   criminal 
sanctions,  exempt  from  such  penalties. 
It  is  argued  that  no  safety  statutes  In- 
clude both  a  civil  and  criminal  penalty. 
If  this  is  so,  I  would  reply  that  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  past  should  never  be  a  blue- 
print for  the  future.    The  administrator 
of    this    legislation    should    be    given    a 
broad  range  of  enforcement  options  from 
civil  to  criminal  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  flexibly  and  justly.    Such 
options  are  necessary  to  permit  him  to 
tailor  the  most  appropriate  enforcement 
action  to  the  particular  gravity  of  viola- 
tion.   To  place  before  us  an  "either  or" 
choice  between  criminal  and  civil  penal- 
ties ob.scures  the  necessity  and  desirabil- 
ity of  having  both  types  of  provisions  in 
this  bill. 

The  other  argument  against  criminal 
penalties  is  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  which  person  is  engaging  in 
criminal  behavior.  It  is  a  bizarre  plea, 
indeed,  to  say  that  because  the  culprit  is 
difficult  to  Identify,  we  should  throw  out 
the  criminal  provision  under  which  he 
could  be  apprehended  and  brought  to 
justice. 

I  would  not  welcome  seeing  the  day 
when  knowing  and  willful  violations  of 
this  act.  that  could  result  In  death  and 
injury,  cannot  be  brought  imder  the  rule 
of  criminal  law.  As  long  as  the  possi- 
bility of  such  outrageous  behavior  can 


be  envisioned  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the 
thousands  of  persona  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  the  enforcement  tools 
must  be  there  and  ready  for  u.se.  The 
automotive  industry  is  no  sacred  cow  to 
escape  from  legal  accountability  that  is 
expected  of  other  industries  and  persons 
engaged  in  producing  products  that 
could  be  hazardous  to  life  and  limb. 

I  understand  that  the  chairman  of  the 
corrunlttee,  tlie  Senator  from  Washirig. 
ton  iMr.  Macnuson  ),  has  expressed  him- 
self on  this  matter.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  which  he  has  made. 

I  have  also  discussed  witli  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
RiBicoFF  I  the  amendment  as  well  as  cer- 
tain publications  which  are  being  circu- 
lated indicating  that  he  did  not  favor 
criminal  sanctions.  The  Senator  from 
Connet-ticut  IMr.  RibicoffI  assures  me 
that  he  Intends  to  support  my  amend- 
ment; that  it  was  not  necessarily  mis- 
leading, but  certainly  it  is  not  tlie  fact 
that  he  intends  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  the  differ- 
ence is  that  my  objection  to  the  origi- 
nal penalties  was  that  they  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  willful  acUs  of  viola- 
tion and  simple  mistakes.  I  did  not 
think  there  should  be  harsh  penalties- 
even  If  they  were  civil — in  the  absence 
of  willfulness  and  Intentional  acts  But 
to  say  from  that,  that  I  opp<,)^e  criminal 
sanctions  for  willful  violation  Is  not  cor- 
rect. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HARTKE]  that  it  is  intended 
to  apply  criminal  penaltle.s  only  if  there 
is  a  willful  and  intentional  violation? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, as  far  as  this  amendment  is  con- 
camed  and  its  intention. 

It  says  and  does,  as  is  provided  in  the 
criminal  law  where  a  man  willfully  and 
Intentionally  causes  injury  to  another 
or  perfoi-ms  an  act  causing  injur?-  to  an- 
other and  is  subject  to  a  fine. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wish  U)  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  I  am  con- 
fident there  will  not  be  a  willful  or  Inten- 
tional violation  of  the  act  by  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers.  I  am  satisfied 
that  all  of  them  realize  their  resEwiisibll- 
ity.  I  am  confident  that  they  are  going 
to  comply  with  the  law  wholeheartedly 
and  will  even  voluntarily  go  beyond  It 

The  present  leaders  of  the  auto  Indus- 
try need  not  fear  these  criminal  sanc- 
tions. My  dealings  with  them  convince 
me  of  their  deep  desire  to  produce  safer 
cars  and  work  within  the  regulations. 
But  the  amendment  says  to  any  and  all- 
present  and  future — that  the  United 
States  is  ready  to  use  its  ultimate  author- 
ity to  help  Insure  auto  safety  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  see  a  situa- 
tion where  any  one  of  the  Big  Four  would 
willfully  and  knowingly  violate  any  pro- 
vision of  the  act. 

This  does  not  cover  negligence.  There 
is  no  criminal  penalty  for  anyone  guilty 
of  negligence.    It  is  a  simple  deflnltlon 
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that  anyone,  who  beyond  any  question 
of  doubt,  beyond  all  doubt,  intentionally 
^  willfully  does  something  prohibited 
In  the  law,  and  the  result  of  which  would 
cau-se  injury,  according  to  the  act,  will 
be  subject  to  something  more  than  civil 
penalty. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARTKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  think  It  should  be 
pointed  out — because  I  had  this  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  earlier  In  the  discussion  of 
the  bill— that  the  bill  does  apply  to  not 
only  automobiles  manufactured  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  United  States,  but  also 
M  automobiles  from  foreign  countries 
which  are  imported  to  the  United  States 
and  distributed. 

Basically  this  penalty  would  apply  to 
any  distributor  of  a  foreign  car  who  will- 
fully violated  the  law.  It  could  be  any 
of  the  automobiles  that  are  manufac- 
tured abroad,  many  of  which  do  not  have 
these  safety  features. 

I  am  sure  the  distributor  of  Imported 
cars  will  try  in  most  instances  to  make 
sure  all  of  the  requirements  of  this  act 
a.'e  in  their  automobiles.  So  we  are  not 
only  dealing  with  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  American-made  automo- 
biles, but  automobiles  manufactured  In 
every  Industrial  country  in  the  world 
today  and  sent  to  the  United  States. 

Ls  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  point  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  H.'VRTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  the  bill  as  now  written 
provides  a  civil  penalty  for  violation  of 
the  act  In  an  amount  of  $1,000  for  each 
riolation  r.nd  a  limitation  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  $400,000  upon  the  violator? 

Mr  HARTKE.  That  Is  a  civil  pcrmlty 
maximum, 

Mr  L.AUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  In  un- 
derstanding that  the  bill  also  provides 
that  any  person  who  has  been  offended 
by  the  acts  of  a  manufacturer  has  a  re- 
lief tlirough  a  court  of  equity  In  the  ob- 
taining of  Injunctive  relief  against  the 
nolator^ 

Mr  H.^RTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  H^RTKEl. 
in  add'tion  to  these  two  reliefs,  would 
provide  a  third  relief,  making  it  a  crimi- 
nal offense  to  willfully  and  knowingly 
'folate  the  act. 

Mr  HARTKE,    That  Is  correct. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  feel  that  the  two  remedies 
here  provided  will  be  adequate? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not.  If  a  man 
adulterates  brake  fluid,  say,  puts  water 
to  it— half  water  and  half  fluid— does 
this  knowingly  and  wlllfuUy  and  puts  it 


in  a  car,  the  net  result  of  which  would 
make  the  brake  fluid  Ineffective  In  an  au- 
tomobile going  down  the  highway,  does 
the  Senator  mean  to  say  that  this  Is  not 
a  culpable  act  and  that  such  a  man 
should  not  be  subject  to  a  criminal  pen- 
alty?   That  would  be  ridlctilous. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senators  who 
have  just  spoken  destroy  their  own  ob- 
jective when  they  state  they  do  not  ex- 
pect that  there  will  be  any  violations.  I 
believe  that  the  two  remedies  provided 
for  are  adequate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  that  I  would  hope  any 
person  would  not  expect  other  persons 
to  violate  the  law  but,  nonetheless,  we 
do  have  the  situation  where  there  are 
many  criminal  laws  on  the  books.  We 
may  not  expect  anyone  to  violate  the 
law,  but  we  still  have  criminal  laws  for 
those  who  will  not  abide  by  the  common 
and  ordinary'  decencies  of  man. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  of  the  insertion  of  criminal  penal- 
ties into  this  bill  was  discussed  and 
studied  exhaustively  by  the  committee. 
The  committee  decided  to  remove  them 
from  the  statute  and  I  believe  it  was  ab- 
solutely correct  In  doing  so.  I  believe  It 
was  a  very  wl.se  decision, 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  we  are  not  dealing  with 
mobsters  and  gaiigsters.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  industrj'  which  is  the  industrial 
pride  of  America,  the  envy  of  the  indus- 
trial community  of  the  world.  It  pro- 
vides millions  and  millions  of  jobs  for 
Americans  at  respectable  pay. 

I  realize  that  this  safety  law  is  neces- 
sary. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  sen- 
sibly and  realistically  to  promote  safety 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  We  are  not 
trjing  to  pass  a  law  that  will  be  punitive. 
We  are  not  reaching  down  to  eliminate 
gangsterism  by  tills  bill.  We  are  trj-ing 
to  promote  safety. 

We  intend  to  pass  a  bill  which  will  ac- 
complish exactly  that.  We  have  cl\il 
penalties  for  violations  that  v.ill  go  up 
to  $400,000— the  greatest  ever  enacted  by 
Congress,  Furthermore,  there  is  Injtmc- 
tive  power  under  the  statute. 

But  this  amendment  Intends  to  give 
the  Industry  a  third  shot  over  the  bow  so 
to  speak,  and  would  write  in  the  words 
"knowingly  and  willfully." 

No  one  ever  said  anything  about  acting 
"willfully."  We  realize  and  the  Industry 
admits  there  has  been  a  slowness  in 
bringing  about  the  reforms  necessary  to 
guarantee  safety  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  recognize  that.  Because  of  the 
tardiness,  this  bill  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate.   The  law  will  be  complete  as  written. 

I  urge  upon  my  colleagues  In  this 
Chamber:  let  us  not  make  this  a  puni- 
tive law  then  we  will  be  destroying  at  the 
outset  all  the  objectives  we  are  trjing  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rh  ide  Island  yield'!' 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  insuring  compliance  with  this  would 
be  a  persuasive  reason  for  providing  this 
heavy  civil  ncnal'y? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  By  treating  these 
people  with  decency  and  with  respect- 
ability, not  as  so  many  mobsters — because 


mobsters  they  are  not.  They  provide 
Jobs  for  millions  of  Americans  in  this 
country  Our  automobile  industry  Is  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  travel  throughout 
the  world  to  find  out  where  the  best  auto- 
mobiles are  being  made.  They  are  being 
made  in  America.  Yet  some  Senators 
stand  in  this  Chamber  and  assert  that  the 
Industry  should  be  punished  for  this  and 
punished  for  that.  All  we  want  the  in- 
dustry to  do  is  carry  out  the  standards 
which  will  be  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  If  they  do  not 
do  so,  then  there  is  power  provided  under 
the  bill  to  make  them  do  it  If  they  will 
not  do  it,  then  they  will  be  held  respon- 
sible. There  are  the  massive  civil 
penalties 

Let  us  be  fair  and  frank  Let  us  be 
practical.  Who  will  be  paying  for  these 
safeguards  in  the  end?  The  consumer, 
of  course 

The  industry  will  not  be  reluctant  to 
do  what  needs  to  be  dont  because,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  cost  of  compliance  will 
be  added  to  the  price  of  the  automobile  to 
the  consumer. 

Up  to  now,  Americans  have  involved 
themselves  In  the  razzle  dazzle  and 
glamour  of  the  automobile.  Some  people 
like  a  lot  of  chrome.  Sjme  people  like 
tlieir  cars  painted  pink,  others  blue. 
Thus,  we  have  gone  into  fashion  and 
styling.  Now  we  are  saying,  let  us  cut 
out  some  of  the  frills  and  let  us  go  more 
into  safety,  1  believe  that  if  we  pa.ss  this 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  we  will 
be  doing  exactly  that. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  also 
knows  that  it  is  going  ic  be  difficult  for 
any  person  who  might  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  section  109,  or  any  regulations 
Issued  thereunder,  to  be  able  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  have  access  t«  know  ledge 
that  the  action  was  improper.  I  think 
that  doubling  the  civil  penalty  from 
$200,000  to  $400,000  will  have  the  greatest 
influence  on  preventing  any  such  action. 
A  criminal  penalty  might  even  freeze  the 
designs  to  prevent  any  exporter  from 
possible  violation  of  regulations  issued 
under  section  109. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Absolutely  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  am  not  talking  for  Studebaker. 
but  I  can  say  for  General  Motors,  for 
Chrysler,  and  I  can  .say  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Co..  that  they  are  not  willfully  and 
deliberately  going  to  refuse  to  put  a  5 
safety  device  on  an  automobile  wiiich 
device  has  been  decreed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  They  are  not  going  will- 
fully to  refuse  to  do  it. 

Are  we  schoolboys,  or  grown  men? 

Or  have  we  lived  in  vain  for  59  years^? 

I  do  not  beheve  that  I  have. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for  one 
question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  happy  ui  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  two  ques- 
tions if  he  wishes. 

Ml-.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  both  s:des?  WTio 
has  charge  of  the  time  in  opposition  to 
this  amendn.ent? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
has.  I  have  already  used  up  half  of  the 
time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
propwnent  of  the  amendment,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Hartki],  has  4 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washiryrton  (Mr.  Magkuson]  has  7  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
delegate  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton]. 

Mr.  CXyrrON  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  giving  me  such  a  R:enerous  "remnant" 
of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  GRimN], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  MichlRan  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  associate  my  .self  with  the  eloquent 
statement  Just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas. 
tore]  and  to  commend  him  for  his  stand 
on  this  legislation. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
Congress  is  plowing  new  ground.  We  are 
plowing  new  ground  in  an  area  which 
can  affect  the  Jobs  of  one  out  of  every 
seven  Americans  now  working.  This  is 
so  because  the  automobile  industry,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  provides  work  for 
one  out  of  seven  Americans. 

I  should  like  to  propound  a  question 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke]  who  Is  the  author 
of  the  pending  amendment:  Is  It  not  true 
that  if  the  Senator's  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  this  would  be  the  nrst  Fed- 
eral statute  in  the  area  of  safety  or 
standards  setting  which  would  provide 
for  both  criminal  and  civil  penalties? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
that  that  Is  true,  because  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  research  that  I  had 
to  fly  back  to  Washington  after  attend- 
ing a  State  convention  which  Is  held 
everj'  2  years.  I  had  asked  for  this  bUl 
to  go  over,  but  I  was  not  given  that  privi- 
lege, and  I  therefore  had  to  return  to 
Washington  and  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  research  that  problem. 

However,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  care 
because  I  think  it  is  ipiportant  we  real- 
ize, as  a  matter  of  principle,  two  points- 
One  is  neglect,  and  the  other  is  the  culpa, 
ble  act  of  knowingly  and  willfully  violat- 
ing the  law.  I  do  know  this,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  the  law.  that  most  of  the  acts 
adopted  by  State  legislative  bodies  pro- 
vide for  both  civil  and  criminal  penalties. 
One  can  drive  an  automobile  down  the 
highway,  and  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Jail 
for  as  small  a  violation  as  making  a  left- 
hand  turn  In  the  wrong  place.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  going  to  say  that  in  a  situa- 
tion where  a  man  can  lnst<ill  a  steel  rod 
In  an  automobUe  which  he  knows  will 
not  hold  the  steering  mechanism  under 
certain  pressures,  and  knowingly  and 
wiUfuUy  Installs  it  against  the  standards 
set.  and  knows  the  steel  rod  to  be  defec- 
tive yet  goes  ahead  and  does  It— which 
could  mean  that  the  Senator's  family  or 
mine  could  be  killed— that  that  man 
would  still  not  have  to  bear  any  punish- 
ment If  caught.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  aU  that  man 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  take  MOO,- 


000  out  of  the  company's  profits  and  be 
clear. 

They  were  not  civil  penalty  cases. 
The  civil  penalties  will  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  those  who  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  paying  $400,000. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  I  may  propound 
another  question,  on  which  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Indiajia  may  answer  much 
more  briefly.  Is  It  true  that  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, have  both  said  they  were  against 
the  inclusion  of  criminal  penalties? 

Mr.  HARTKE.     No:   that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  my  mider- 
standlng. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  may  be  the  Sen- 
ator's understanding,  but  it  is  not  true. 

1  happen  to  have  a  letter  from  them.  It 
has  been  circulated  as  being  the  truth; 
but  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Has  the  administra- 
tion indicated  that  it  is  in  favor  of  the 
Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  have  said  they 
had  no  objection  to  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  means.  They  have  said  that 
80  long  as  civil  penalties  are  adequate, 
they  do  not  think  they  are  needed,  but 
that  they  have  no  objection  to  criminal 
penalties  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  formally 
advised  the  committee: 

We  would  generally  not  favor  Imposition 
of  criminal  penaltlea  for  violation  of  the  Act. 
Were  criminal  sanctions  created,  the  statute 
might  have  to  be  narrowed  In  the  respects 
we  have  noted,  and  it  would  also  undoubt- 
edly receive  a  narrower  Judicial  construcUon. 
There  would  also  be  some  difficulty  In  deter- 
mining on  which  Individuals  criminal  penal- 
ties should  be  impoeed.  Under  the  anti- 
trust laws  criminal  sanctions  are  impoeed  on 
Individuals  who  have  been  participating  In 
conspu-atorlal  activity.  The  Individuals  re- 
sponsible for  noncompliance  with  safety 
standards,  however,  would  not  be  as  readily 
Identifiable. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  agree  with  me,  in  light 
of  statement  Just  read,  that  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  were 
adopted,  the  scope  and  breadth  of  this 
statute  would  be  narrowed,  because  it 
is  the  practice  of  the  courts,  where 
criminal  penalties  are  involved,  to  Inter- 
pret statutes  very  narrowly;  that  pro- 
tection for  the  public  would  actually  be 
less  than  without  the  provision? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
as  I  read  the  language. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  point  out  that 
this  bill  would  not  be  the  only  bill  under 
which  criminal  and  civil  sanctions  are 
provided  under  Federal  law.  Is  the 
Senator  interested  in  hearing  them? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  27  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  much  time  has 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  on  his  amend- 
ment? 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  give  examplej 
of  statutes  incorporating  both  civil  and 
criminal  penalties : 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  has  subsecUon  1 
(a)  and  (b),  which  concern  tabulation 
of  votes,  and  Intimidation,  threats,  or 
coercion. 

Subsection  1  (c)  and  (d)  Impose  crim- 
inal penalties  for  false  information  in 
registering  or  voting,  providing  penal- 
ties  of  fines  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
imprisonment  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

These  criminal  penalties  apply  to  vio- 
lations of  people's  rights  to  vote.  Sen- 
ators can  talk  about  pink  and  blue  auto- 
mobiles, but  I  have  not  seen  anyone  who 
likes  blood. 

That  same  subsection  provides  criminal 
penalties  for  falsification  or  concealment 
of  material  facts  or  giving  false  state- 
ments in  matters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  examiners  or  hearing  officers. 

Subsection  yd>  concerns  civil  action 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  preventive 
relief;  injunctive  and  other  relief  and 
(&>  provides  for  criminal  penalties  for 
violation  of  <at  or  (bi  of  subsection  1. 

Under  the  "bomb  hoax"  bill,  as 
amended  July  7.  1965,  subsection  a  pro- 
vides civil  penalties  for  importing  or  con- 
veying false  information.  \ 

Subsection  b  provides  criming  penal- 
ties of  up  to  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both,  for  the 
same  violation,  providing  such  violation 
Is  willful  and  malicious. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of 
1933  provides  both  criminal  and  civil 
penalties. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Act  provides  both 
civil  and  criminal  penalties. 

I  think  it  is  rather  peculiar  to  talk 
about  the  Industry  in  this  way.  I  agree 
that  I  do  not  think  General  Motors. 
Chrysler,  American  Motors,  or  Ford  will 
be  willful  in  violating  the  law.  but  if  they 
are  not  going  to  willfully  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  why  is  there  such  a 
fuss? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.     I  yield. 
Mr.    PASTORE.    Because    the    very 
spirit  of  the  amendment  Is  obnoxious. 
Mr.  HARTKE.     Why  Is  it  obnoxious? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Because  by  inference 
the  Senator  is  impugning  the  industry. 
There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  that  pro- 
vision In  the  law.    The  mere  fact  that  It 
is  written  In  the  law.  psychologically  or 
otherwise,  infers  that  the  Senate  l.s  deal- 
ing with  mobsters.     The  Senate  is  not 
dealing  with  mobsters.    We  are  dealing 
with  an  lndustr>'  which  gives  a  splendid 
living    to    hundreds    of    thousands    of 
families. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  know  arguments  are 
made  and  will  be  made  by  people  who  do 
not  want  a  safety  bill.  In  other  words, 
the  argument  can  be  made,  why  pass 
criminal  laws,  because  we  hope  nobody 
will  violate  them?  But  there  sse  thou- 
sands of  manufacturers,  some  of  them  in 
my  State,  who  I  Imagine  will  be  unhappy 
about  Congress  passing  any  law  in  this 
field.  But  if  any  company  in  my  Stote. 
or  in  any  other  State,  knowingly  par- 
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tidpates  in  such  violations,  it  is  increas- 
ing the  death  toll  on  the  highways,  and 
should  go  to  Jail.  If  they  do  it  intention- 
ally, why  should  they  not  go  to  jail  ? 

People  are  being  put  in  jail  for  other 
criminal  violations.  We  do  not  impugn 
anybody  by  enacting  such  laws.  We  en- 
act criminal  laws  for  the  imlawful,  not 
ior  the  law  abiding. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
any  time  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
J  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  those  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Then  I 
shall  yield  time  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  would  be  making  a  great  mis- 
take to  adopt  the  criminal  penalty  pro- 
visions sought  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  without  trying  to  define  its 
limitations.  There  are  no  limits.  It 
would  apply  not  only  to  section  109,  but 
to  any  regulation  issued  thereunder. 

The  bill  has  been  carefully  written  up 
to  this  point.  Adequate  civil  penalties 
have  been  provided.  We  feel  that  to  sub- 
ject the  Riant  automobile  industry  to  any 
liability  for  criminal  penalties  will  result 
in  an  invitation  to  the  Industry  to  stand 
still  and  not  move  forward  with  safety 
standard.s.  because  it  will  be  afraid  to 
move.  I  do  not  know  how  many  people 
or  companies  this  provision  wo^ld  afifect. 
Certainly  it  would  affect  the  manufac- 
Uirinp  companies  and  its  ofTlcer.s.  I  do 
.lot  know  whether  it  would  affect  the 
foremen.  There  are  30.000  dealers 
handling  automobiles.  'Wliether  it  af- 
fects their  salesmen  or  not  we  are  not 
clear. 

So  before  we  rtish  into  this  matter,  we 
might  take  a  page  from  other  legislation . 
Li  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  there  are 
no  criminal  penalties  for  failure  to 
romply  with  standards  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  approval  of  aircraft.  Certainly, 
a  plane  that  will  carry  150  people  is  a 
lethal  weapon  If  it  Is  not  properly  con- 
structed Yet  we  h^ve  the  highest 
standard  of  aircraft  safety  performance 
of  any  country  in  the  world. 

I  believe  we  have  an  opportunity  here 
to  enact  a  sensible  law  that  will  en- 
«)uraRe  and  win  the  support  of  the 
manufacturing  industry.  They  recognize 
their  past  mistakes  in  not  being  en- 
thusia.stic  for  safety  regulation.  They 
are  trying  to  assist  in  the  passage  of 
decent  legislation.  I  thhik  that  to  imply 
that  everj'one  is  suspected  of  violating  the 
Criminal  Code  will  act  as  a  deterrent 
rather  than  a  help  in  obtaining  the  safety 
standards  we  so  badly  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  yield  4  minutes  on 
tl^e  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  truth 
of  the  matter  Ls  that  the  Senate  has 
before  it  and  I  hope  is  going  to  pass  a 
strong,  effective  auto  safety  bill. 

In  fact,  we  probably  should  have  had 
one  years  ago — and  probably  would  have 
^enough  had  cared.  Impressive  auto 
oeath  statistics  have  been  published  for 
■^re  years  than  many  of  us  can  remem- 


ber but  tmtil  recently  there  has  been  no 
great  public  or  legislative  concern.  It 
was  Just  sort  of  accepted  £is  one  of  the 
inescapable  dangers  of  living  in  a  mod- 
em age. 

In  that  sense,  we  have  all  been  guilty, 
each  of  us  who  has  ever  read  the 
highway  casualty  lists  and  shrugged  and 
put  the  paper  down  for  another  sip  of 
iced  tea.  Perhaps  those  of  us  in  posi- 
tions of  leswlership  have  been  guiltiest  of 
all. 

Now.  belatedly  and  suddenly,  the  pub- 
lic— and  the  Congress — is  concerned. 
and  there  is  nothing  more  forceful  than 
fresh  concen-i  and  anger. 

A  cold  fact  of  life  is  that  legislation — 
like  fist  fights — develops  most  quickly  in 
an  atmosphere  of  exaggerated  drama, 
urgency,  and  anger. 

Other  men — Michigan's  Secretary  of 
State,  James  Hare,  for  example — had 
been  concerned  about  the  same  problem 
for  years,  but  voices  that  are  reasonable 
and  balanced  often  have  a  way  of  leaving 
society  unmoved. 

The  one  man  who  has  provided  most 
of  the  drama  and  anger — Ralph  Nader — 
might  be  justifiably  criticized  for  a  lack 
of  balance  and  an  overabundance  of 
anger,  but  no  one  can  deny  hi.s  very  real 
contribution  as  a  catalytic  agent. 

His  effectiveness  was  not  diminished  in 
thrvse  early  days  by  the  performance  of 
the  auto  companies  \vho  were  slow  to 
size  up  the  situation  and  then  came  up 
with  proposals  that  were  clearly  not 
workable  answers. 

Thi.s.  coupled  with  public  relations  er- 
rors, did  notiiin':'  to  generate  sympathy 
for  the  companies  or  contribute  to  an 
atmosphere  of  reason  and  thoughtful- 
ne!5s. 

The  companies — greatlv  to  their 
credit — did  recover  and  did  and  do  now 
agree  to  stronger,  more  effective  meas- 
ures. 

As  I  see  my  role,  it  has  been  to  .<;ee  that 
autos  become  as  safe  as  pos.^ible  as  soon 
as  possible  without  allowing  the  white 
heat  of  fresh  concern  to  result  in  a  bill 
so  harsh  it  would  damage  the  economy. 

The  bill  should  allow  careful  judgment 
so  that  no  desirable  safety  feature 
should  be  delayed — but  also  to  see  that 
deadlines  are  not  so  restrictive  and  im- 
mediate that  plant  shutdowns  become 
necessary.  The  bill  now  pending  does 
this. 

I  think  everyone  will  agree  that  Con- 
gress .^hould  be  careful  not  to  legislate 
unemnioyment  for  any  period  of  time. 
Tlie  industry  does  have  lead  times  that 
are  mechanically  Impossible  t-o  alter  and 
recognition  of  this  is  reflected  in  the  bill 
and  our  committee's  report. 

In  this  business  of  auto  safety,  we 
should  also  see  that  new  car  design  is  not 
the  only  factor.  The  competence  of  the 
driver  is  important  The  design  of  the 
highway  is  important.  The  quahty  of 
law  enforcement  is  Important. 

But  so  is  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  car  after  it  has  been  on  the  road  a 
few  years. 

Consequently,  there  is  one  strengthen- 
ing feature  of  the  bill  that  I  have  pushed 
for  in  committee  and  am  glad  is  included. 

It  is  the  used -car  inspection  clause. 
This  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 


merce to  report  to  Congress  within  a  year 
how  we  can  ii\sure  that  used  cars  oper- 
ated and  sold  are  up  to  safety  standards. 

Used-car  inspection  is  not  something 
the  Federal  Government  can  or  should 
embark  on  directly.  It  is  a  matter  best 
handled  by  strong  State  inspection  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  fervent  and  Justifiable  drive  to 
gain  new  car  safety  design,  let  us  not  ne- 
glect the  fact  that  safety  is  also  endan- 
gered by  brakes  without  linings  and  tires 
without  tread,  by  faulty  wheel  allne- 
ments  and  cracked  headlights. 

This  too.  I  think,  would  importantly 
increase  the  motorist's  chances  of  siir- 
vival. 

If  we  are  at  last  ready  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  problems  of  highway 
safety,  then  let  us  commit  ourselves  on 
everj-  front  where  there  is  a  chance  of 
success. 

This  is  why  I  have  argued  that  the 
States  and  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission  should  be  consulted  and 
given  a  sense  of  involvement  in  the  set- 
ting of  standards — not  because  their 
involvement  would  weaken  safety  pro- 
posals, but  because  it  would  strengthen 
them.    This  the  bill  does. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  question  of  the 
pending  amendment,  I  was  not  here 
when  the  Senate  enacted  the  SEC  Act. 
I  was  not  here  when  they  enacted  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act.  I  was  here  when  we 
enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act  about  which 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  just 
spoken.  In  that  case,  there  was  ample 
reason  to  per.'=uade  Congress  to  include 
criminal  sanctions,  considering  the  prac- 
tices that  the  record  showed  had  oc- 
curred in  this  country. 

But  with  respect  to  automotive  safety, 
there  is  not  a  line  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings  of  our  committee  that  points  to 
wanton  and  willful  conduct  on  the  part 
of  any  manufacturer.  Mistakes,  surely. 
And  tragically,  there  will  be  more  to 
come.  But  no  demonstration  of  need, 
for  the  first  time,  to  point  a  finger  at  any 
major  industr>-  and  say,  "We  are  going 
to  hit  you  with  both." 

The  sad  thing  is  that  we  are  either 
kidding  ourselves  or  the  public.  Be- 
cause, as  lawyers.  I  think  most  of  us  will 
agree  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
shadowbcxlng  operation  when  we  talk 
about  proving  wanton  and  willful  con- 
duct on  an  assembly  Ime.  Everyone  who 
has  been  a  prosecutor  knows  he  would  be 
wasting  the  taxpayers'  time  and  money 
to  go  to  a  grand  jury  with  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  cleili  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  TMr. 
BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GroRE],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[  Mr.  MoNTOYAl ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MdskieI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Nelson]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  RussillI.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russkll],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathkrs], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Spark  MAN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris]. 
If  present  and  votinK,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee 'would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
!Mr.  MontoyaI  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas!  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  TMr.  Bogcs],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  f  Mr.  Miller  ] ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
SaltonstallI.  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson  1,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  i  Mr.  Tower  1  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
are  nece.ssarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  ^Illinois  (Mr 
Douglas  I  is  detained  on  official  busine.ss 
and  his  pair  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr  Boggs).  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  iMr.  CurtisI.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  1 .  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mas.sachu.^etts  (Mr.  Salton- 
stallI. the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Texas  fMr. 
Tower],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Tht;fmond1  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  INOUYE  i  when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son 1.  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea  ■;  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  iwhen  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  thi.s  vote.  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI  . 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vot** 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

[No.  114  Leg  ] 
YEAS — 14 


Brewster 

Long.  La. 

Neuberger 

Church 

Maunu^on 

FUfilooff 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

YurborouKh 

Oruentr.g 

Metcair 

Young,  Ohio 

Hu-tke 

Morse 

NAYS— 62 

AUcen 

Carlaon 

Pong 

AUott 

Caae 

PiU  bright 

/uMenon. 

Clark 

Qrlffln 

B«rtlett 

Cooper 

Hart 

Bennett 

Cotton 

Hayden 

Bible 

Dommlck 

Hickenioopei 

BxutUck 

Eastland 

Byrd,  Va 

Eniender 

Hruska 

Brrd.  W.  V*. 

Ervln 

Jacluon 

Oannon 

Paniun 

JaTlU 

Jordan.  NC. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Kuctael 

Lauacbe 

Long,  Mo 

McCleUan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 


MondaJ« 
Moiironey 
Morion 
Moos 

Mucdt 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

ProxrrUre 

Randolph 


Robertaon 

Scott 

Smith 

Biennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tydlr.gs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del 

Yoiuig,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING — 24 


Baas 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Douglas 

Gore 

Harris 


Hill 

Inouye 

Manefleld 

Miller 

Montoya 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 


Russell,  S  C. 
Russell.  Oa 
Sal  tons  tall 
Simpson 
Smaihers 
Sparkman 
Thurmond 
Tower 


So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  yot«  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  and  Mr.  COTTON 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aytreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

"ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized  for 
4  mmute.s. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  propound  an  inquiry  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

There  was  very  important  t.f'stimony, 
which  I  think  mo.st  Members  will  recall, 
to  the  effect  that  New  York  State  had 
worked  out,  with  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  from  the  State  legislature,  the 
plans  for  the  prototype  of  a  safe  car. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  witnesses  from 
New  York  State,  led  by  Senator  Edward 
J.  Speno,  one  of  our  State  senators,  testi- 
fied to  the  fact  that,  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  from  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  the  plans  for  the  prototype 
of  a  safe  car  had  been  worked  out  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  authorities 
and  private  indu.stry,  as  represented  by 
Republic  Aviation,  one  of  our  New  York 
State  companies. 

I  submitted  amendment  No.  506  to  the 
bill.  The  amendment  proposed  that  $5 
million  be  authorized  on  a  50-50  match- 
ing basis. 

It  would  be  possible  with  the  use  of 
this  money  to  procure  a  contract  for  the 
building  of  such  a  prototype  under  the 
au.sp:ces  of  the  safety  plan  of  the  bill. 

Pursuant  to  this  display  of  initiative, 
much  progress  has  tieen  made.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF)  present  In  the 
Chamber.  He  also  was  greatly  impressed 
with  this  initiative 

Would  the  provision  contained  in  the 
bill.  In  section  106(a)  paragraph  2,  re- 
lating to  "contracting  for  the  fabrication 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  research 
and  testing  purposes '  be  sufficient  au- 
thority for  such  a  contract  as  I  have  in 
mind,  or  are  there  any  other  provisions 
in  the  bill  concerning  which  the  Senator 
can  key  me? 

Second,  would  there  be  any  inhibition 
against  the  making  of  a  contract  with  a 
State  or  State  agency? 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  turn,  please,  to  page 


42,  section  106(b).  The  committee 
thought  it  had  taken  care  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

Before  I  answer  the  Senator's  question, 
I  may  say  that  the  testimony  of  the  New 
York  witnesses  was  most  impressive 
What  New  York  State  was  trying  to  do 
was  Impressive.  But  obviously  one  State 
cannot  accomplish  the  purpose  alone 
So  to  get  away  from  the  suggestion  of 
tiie  Senator  from  New  York  that  money 
be  appropriated  for  a  specific  purpose, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  known  to  which 
State,  if  any,  the  money  would  iDe  given, 
because  each  one  seeks  to  take  the  lead- 
in  this  case.  New  York  has — the  commit- 
tee provided: 

The  Secretary  may.  by  means  of  grant  or 
contract,  design,  construct  and  t^st  opera- 
tional passenger  motor  vehicles  and  Hems  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  In  demonsuation 
quantities,  embodying  such  leatures  as  the 
Secret.-iry  determines  will  assl.st  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

If  that  had  not  been  made  clear,  it  has 
been  made  clear  now  that  this  .section  is 
intended  to  cover  the  .situation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  to  include  such 
possible  contractees  as  the  State  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes  It  may  be 
that  a  group  of  States  niiiiht  need  to  get 
together  to  carry  out  their  efforts 

The  PRESIDING  f>FFlCER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senatoi-  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGPfUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  be 
yielded  2  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  submitted  amend- 
ments on  this  subject,  also.  I  read  this 
lancuane  with  great  care  There  is  a 
question  in  my  mind  whetiier  a  grant 
could  be  made  to  or  a  contract  made  with 
the  State  of  New  York;  but  I  think  a 
grant  could  be  made  by  the  Secretary-  to 
Republic  Aviation  or  any  other  manufac- 
turer in  the  comitiT.  and  he  would  co- 
ordinate it  with  a  contract  to  the  State 
of  New  York.  I  think  there  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  grant  could  be  made  to 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  i.s  more  likely 
that  in  procedure  a  grant  would  have  to 
be  made  to  Republic  Aviation  and  a 
matching  grant  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  confusion.  It  is  our  intention  that 
the  Secretary  could  do  either. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     That  i.s  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFI^  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Nel.<;on1  i,s  deeply  con- 
cerned with  this  problem.  He  is  not 
here  because  he  is  abroad  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  r.IAGN"USON.  Section  107  em- 
phasizef  the  necessity  of  cooperative 
agreements  between  States,  Federal 
agencies,  and  others, 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retary, in  his  research,  would  definitely 
undertake  such  a  cor.tract  to  continue 
the  work  that  is  beiru:  done  by  the  State 
Of  New  York.  I  believe  the  State  of  New 
York  deserves  great  credit,  because  it  had 
the  foresight,  the  Imagination,  and  the 
courage  to  proceed  when  no  one  else  was 
proceeding.  The  State  of  New  York  h»« 
made  great  advances. 
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While  I  laelieve  that  the  automobile 
Indu-sti-y  should  proceed  on  its  owti  to 
make  its  prototypes,  either  individually 
or  together.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  spur 
to  traffic  safety  If  an  independent  agency 
were  to  make  its  own  prototype,  In  order 
to  determine  what  can  be  accomplished 
In  this  field. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
I  have  been  interested  in  this  matter. 
Great  praise  Is  due  the  New  York  legisla- 
tive authorities  and  the  New  York  .safety 
group  for  proceeding  as  they  have, 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his  com- 
ments. The  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
I  have  discussed  this  matter. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  manager  of  the 
biU. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  Senator  Javits  has  mentioned 
the  pioneer  work  of  New  York  State  in 
studying  prototype  safety  car  designs  and 
has  asked  whether  under  this  legislation. 
Federal  support  can  be  provided  for  the 
continuation  of  this  work. 

As  I  understand  the  legislation  before 
the  Senate,  it  permits  the  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  to  use  re.search  and  development 
funds  for  projects  of  the  type  sponsored 
by  New  York  State  and  Republic  Aviation. 

As  Senator  RiBicorr  has  just  pointed 
out,  the  TrafiQc  Safety  Agency  will  tm- 
doubtedly  consider  the  project  sponsored 
by  New  York  State  as  well  as  other  proj- 
ects having  promise. 

I  believe  that  New  York  State  has  done 
an  excellent  Job  \n  its  prototype  research 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  receive  appro- 
priate Federal  recognition. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  M.^GNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  two  technical  amend- 
ments They  have  been  cleared  with 
the  Seiiator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
CorroN !  and  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

On  page  45.  line  21.  and  on  page  46,  line  6, 
strike  out  the  word  "or"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
-hereof  "and  did  not." 

On  page  29,  change  semicolon  to  a  period 
^nd  strike  out  all  thereafter  on  line  19 
through  the  word  "highways"  on  line  22. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back  on  the  two  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESroINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washlng:- 
ton.  The  question  la  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  wAe  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  stgreelng  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
M  amended. 


The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

As  we  complete  our  consideration  of 
the  Traffic  Safety  Act,  I  think  a  word  of 
praise  for  President  Johnson  is  in  order. 

On  March  2,  1966,  the  President,  in  his 
eloquent  and  forceful  transportation 
message,  told  the  Congress  that  an  all- 
out  attack  on  the  trafftc  safety  problem 
must  be  mounted.  In  the  President's 
words: 

The  people  of  America  deserve  an  aggres- 
sive highway  safety  prograai 

The  same  day,  we  received  the  admin- 
istration's traffic  safety  bill — the  first 
comprehensive  Federal  measure  in  his- 
tory dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  safety 
problem— the  driver,  the  car.  the  road, 
and  the  research  needed  to  probe  deeply 
and  systematically  into  the  causes  of 
accidents. 

The  President  wants  to  give  to  the 
American  people  the  very  best,  thorough, 
and  complete  safety  legislation  that  can 
be  devised.  As  a  sign  of  his  deep  concern 
and  interest,  he  asked  the  White  House 
to  work  very  closely  with  members  of  my 
committee  staff  in  developing  the  essen- 
tials of  the  excellent  measure  we  are 
discussing  today. 

I  particularly  want  to  single  out  Spe- 
cial A.ssistant  to  the  President  Joe  Cali- 
fano  who.  together  with  the  committee 
counsel,  worked  long  and  hard  to  shape 
and  refine  this  legislation,  and  to  resolve 
the  many  complex  issues  involved.  That 
was  the  kind  of  partnership  that  has  re- 
sulted in  the  outstanding  measure  we 
have  before  us  today. 

As  the  President  told  me  when  the  bill 
was  reix)rted  out  of  the  Commerce  Com 
mittee — 

He  wants  strict  nationwide,  mandators* 
safety  standards. 

He  wants  these  standards  to  prevail 
over  any  State  standards. 

He  wants  these  standards  to  go  into 
effect  just  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Through  the  support,  encouragement, 
and  leadership  of  the  administration, 
this  traffic  .safety  measure  will  become 
a  reality.  There  should  be  no  doubt 
about  this  in  the  minds  of  anyone.  It 
will  fulfill  the  pledge  made  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  1966  state  of  the  Union 
me.s.sage  to  give  the  .American  people  leg- 
islation to  "arrest  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property  on  our  highways." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
the  complete  text  of  the  President's  re- 
marks before  the  Governors'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Traffic  Safety, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rfmaiiks  r  r  THY  Presfdent  to  Highwav  Sub- 
roM  MITTEE  Members  or  the  Governoks' 
CoNrESENcr  in   the  Cabinet   Room 

Governors  and  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
very  grateful  for  your  tRklng  time  out  to 
come  here  to  discuss  the  highway  safety 
problem  with  us 

I  have  given  thought  to  your  replies  to  my 
letter  of  hist  March.  There  Is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  real  key  to  solving  the 
problem  will  finally  He  In  your  hands  The 
Federal  Government  can  and  will  be  of  such 


help  as  la  poaelble  We  thlnlt  we  c&n  iielp  with 
national  safety  standards.  W«  think  we  can 
help  with  some  money  that  may  be  avail- 
able We  will  try  to  contribute  to  researcb 
and  provide  such  leadership  as  we  have,  but 
the  ultimate  r^fKinslbiUty  must,  sbotUd.  and 
will  finally  rest  back  home. 

We  know  the  statistics  on  this  subject  are 
national  statistics  People  are  getting  killed 
every  day  on  the  roads  In  Texas.  Kansas,  Cali- 
fornia. Nebraska,  and  other  States,  So  you 
have  a   legal   responalblllty. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  wish 
to  Issue  the  drivers'  licenses  You,  not  the 
Federal  Government,  should  Inspect  the  vehi- 
cles or  see  that  they  are  Insfiected,  Your 
able  ajid  effective  Slate  Troopers  enforce  the 
trafBc  laws.  What  you  do  not  always  have 
are  the  essential  resources  That  Is  what 
we  in  Washington  are  trying  to  help  you 
obtain 

We  believe  that  our  people  throughout 
the  Nation  In  every  StAte  are  ccncerned  We 
believe  that  they  are  aroused.  We  have  been 
building  up  to  this  po;nt  for  a  long  time.  We 
realize  that  the  time  has  come  now  to  try 
to  move  forward— to  take  i.ew  and  necessary 
steps. 

Since  the  automobile  was  first  invented,  we 
have  had  1., 500, 000  deaths  from  automobile 
accidents  That  is  three  times  as  many  a« 
our  enemies  have  ever  been  able  to  kill  In 
all  of  our  wars. 

Between  1961  and  the  end  of  last  year. 
motor  vehicles  killed  many  more  times  as 
many  of  our  servicemen  as  the  Viet  Cong 
were  able  to  kill  in  Vletn.am. 

Automobile  accidents  kill  or  Injure  more 
of  our  children  and  t.eenagers  than  any 
sing:e  disease  that  we  have  In  this  country. 
We  must  think  of  the  untold  grief  and  suf- 
fering brought  to  the  homes  througiiout  this 
land  by  these  accidente.  We  must  think  of 
the   lost   lives   and   the   lost   opportunities. 

Over  the  last  Memorial  Day  week  end,  540 
Americans  died.  That  is  the  highest  toll  for 
any  holiday  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

T^iese  statistics  have  become  all  too  com- 
monplace But  complacency  must  never 
stand  In  the  way  of  progress.  In  the  way  of 
safety,  or  in  the  way  of  doing  something 
about  this  very  difficulty  problem.  Indiffer- 
ence must  no  longer  be  excused  Anything 
which  touches  the  lives  of  so  many  cltlssene 
asks  for  Government  action.  The  people  ask 
for  It.  I  believe  with  your  help,  with  your 
leadership,  we  are  going  to  get  that  action. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  are 
going  to  face  this  traffic  safety  problem 
squarely.  I  believe  we  will  conquer  it  The 
traffic  safety  legislation  that  I  have  sent  the 
Congress  will  move  us  out  of  the  age  of  Igno- 
rance, I  believe  It  wlli  eFtAbltsh  a  program 
of  strict  national  standards  for  automobiles. 
I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
these  standards 

The  only  alternative  Is  unthinkable— 50 
standards  for  50  different  States,  I  believe 
that  this  would  be  chaotic.  The  legislation 
that  we  have  proposed  will  give  iw  the  re- 
sources to  try  to  And  out  what  causes  the 
accidents.  We  are  going  to  take  a  good,  hard 
look — unemollonally  and  unsentimentally — 
at  all  the  fact/ors:  the  car,  the  road,  the 
driver. 

This  legislation  will  let  ub  apply  that 
knowledge  to  the  manufacture  of  safer  au- 
tomobiles and  the  construction  of  safer  high- 
ways, and  It  will  give  us  the  necessary  tools 
to  develop  and  implement  your  own  State 
safety  programs. 

The  time  for  action  has  come.  The  need 
for  standards  Is  here  Every  day  that  we 
postpone,  more  Uvee  will  be  wasted.  Every 
day  lost  puts  tis  that  much  ftirther  behind. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  keep  in  touch 
with  us  through  Governor  Farrls  Bryant,  as 
we  move  this  program  forward.  I  IseUevt  It 
will  benefit  every  man,  woman,  and  child  la 
all  of  vour  States, 
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Mr.  MAONUSON.     I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senate  convened  at  10  o'clock  this 
morning,  about  5  hours  ago,  30  persons 
have  died  on  our  Nation's  hijghways  and 
some  3,000  have  been  injured.  Today, 
or  any  day,  140  persons  will  die  In  auto- 
mobile accidents.  The  death  toll  for  the 
year  will  be  50,000— a  number  larger 
than  the  entire  population  of  Newport, 
R.I.,  or  Anchorage,  Alaska — and  the 
number  of  injuries  will  be  an  astounding 
5  million — a  number  greater  than  the 
combined  population  of  the  States  of 
Oregon.  Montana,  Alaska,  North  and 
South  pakota,  and  Idaho.  The  number 
of  lives  lost  Ln  this  country  In  automobile 
accidents  since  the  turn  of  the  century— 
1.6  million — exceeds  the  number  of  com- 
bat deaths  our  Nation  has  suffered  in  all 
its  wars. 

Our  reactions  to  these  grim  figures — 
and  particularly  our  reactions  as  policy- 
makers— have  loo  often  been  those  of 
resignation  and  complacency.  In  our 
more  reflective  moments  we  may  have 
sadly  realized  that  technological  prog- 
ress has  been  an  ambigijous  thing,  a 
mixed  blessing  Sometimes  we  have  re- 
acted with  nostalgia — and  who  among 
us  has  not  thought  of  horses  and  bug- 
gies, of  tree-lined  carriage  paths,  or  even 
of  Walden  Pond  as  trailer  trucks  and 
buses  roared  past  us  on  both  sides. 

But  a  far  more  appropriate  response 
Is  one  of  outrage— that  these  deaths  are 
not  necessary,  that  something  can  be 
done — and  of  determination,  that  some- 
thing shall  be  done.  The  investigations 
conducted  by  Senator  RiBicorr's  sub- 
committee and  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  have  heightened  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  dimensions  of  the  traffic 
safety  problem,  our  realization  th^t 
many  aspects  of  the  problems  are  within 
our  control,  and  our  conviction  that  we 
must  act  now  to  reduce  the  magnitude 
of  the  annual— and  dally — national  dis- 
aster that  takes  place  on  our  roads  and 
highways.  The  Tire  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  awaiting 
House  consideration,  deals  with  a  vital 
aspect  of  the  problem.  And  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering,  the  Traffic  Safety 
Act  of  1966.  represents  another  signifi- 
cant step,  a  step  of  urgent  importance 
and  one  long  overdue. 

Much  of  S.  3005  Is  aimed  at  insuring 
the  Inclusion  of  minimal  safety  features 
in  new  automobiles.  It  is  true  that  the 
American  automobile  industry,  particu- 
larly since  It  has  been  subjected  to  the 
prod  of  heightened  governmental  jmd 
public  Interest,  has  shown  some  concern 
for  safety  features.  But  our  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  produced  alarming 
evidence  of  negligence  and  complB.cency 
In  the  industry.  I  quote  from  the  com- 
mittee report: 

The  committee  met  with  disturbing  evi- 
dence of  the  automobile  Industry's  chronic 
•ubordlnation  of  safe  design  to  promotional 
styUng.  and  of  an  overriding  stress  on  power, 
acceleration,  speed,  and  "ride"  to  the  relative 
neglect  of  safe  performance  or  collision  pro- 
tection. The  committee  cannot  Judge  the 
truth  of  the  conTlctlon  that  "laXety  doeent 
•eil."  but  It  Is  a  conviction  widely  held  In 
Industry  which  has  plainly  resulted  In  the 


Inadequate  allocation  of  resources  to  safety 
engineering  .  .  . 

Such  elemental  safe  design  features  as 
safety  door  latches  made  their  appearance  as 
standard  equipment  only  a  decade  after  their 
desirability  and  feaolblUty  bad  been  eetab- 
Ushed  .  .  . 

The  committee  bearings  also  documented 
past  laxity  In  furnishing  adequate  notifica- 
tion to  car  owners  of  latent  defects  which 
had  crept  Into  the  manufacturing  process — 
defects  frequently  directly  related  to  safety. 
Equally  disturbing  was  evidence  that  the 
manufacturers  have  not  always  taken  ef- 
fective steps  to  ensure  the  speedy  and  ef- 
ficient repair  of  such  defects. 

The  committee  was  presented  with  graphic 
evidence  that  the  interior  design  of  many 
1966  model  cars  reveals  Interiors  brlstUng 
with  rigid  tubes,  angles,  knobs,  sharp  instru- 
ments, and  heavy  metal  of  small  radius  of 
cunature  .  .  . 

The  committee  was  likewise  made  aware  of 
the  substantial  needless  hazards  to  pedes- 
trians presented  by  external  flns.  ornamental 
protrusions,  sharp  edges,  stylistically  angled 
bumpers. 

Federal  standards  for  the  safety  of 
ships  at  sea  long  antedated  the  Civil 
War.  By  1907  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  set  safety  standards 
for  the  construction  of  pullman  cars. 
Aviation  safety  regulations  were  promul- 
gated by  Congress  as  early  as  1926.  Yet 
the  automobile  sold  today  in  Interstate 
commerce  is  subject  only  to  a  scattering 
of  State  regulations  and  to  the  fragmen- 
tary Federal  seat  belt  and  brake  fluid 
laws.  Standards  development  by  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  which 
a  single  manufacturer  can  veto  and 
which  are  backed  by  no  effective  sanc- 
tions, have,  not  surprisingly,  proved  to- 
tally Inadequate.  That  such  a  situation 
should  continue  to  threaten  the  well- 
being  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  Is  intolerable.  Ralph  Nader 
makes  the  point  well : 

The  rule  of  law  ahooild  extend  to  the 
safety  of  any  product  that  carrlea  such 
high  risks  to  xisers  and  bystanders.  .  .  . 
The  public  which  bears  the  Impact  of  the 
auto  Industry's  safety  policy  must  have  a 
direct  role  In  deciding  that  policy.  The 
decision  as  to  what  an  adequate  standard 
of  public  responsibility  in  vehicle  safety 
should  be  ought  not  to  be  loft  to  the  manu- 
facturers, regardless  of  their  performance. 
But  the  extraordinarily  low  quality  of  that 
performance  certainly  accentuates  the  urgent 
need  for  publicly  defined  and  •nforced  stand- 
ards of  safety.  J 

Thus  do  I  wholly  concur  Jin  the  com- 
mittee's conclusion  that  tire  system  of 
voluntary  standards  has  largely  failed, 
and  that — 

The  unconditional  imposition  of  manda- 
tory sundards  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  Is  the  only  course  commensurate  with 
the  highway  death  and  Injury  toll. 

S.  3005  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  Issue  "interim  stand- 
ards." based  on  such  existing  public  and 
private  standards  as  those  issued  by  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers,  and  the  various 
States,  In  time  for  them  to  be  Included 
on  all  1968  model  automobiles.  New  and 
revised  standards,  based  largely  on  the 
continuing  research  and  development  the 
bill  authorizes,  would  be  Issued  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968,  and  would  be  updated  every 
2  years  thereafter.    The  research  pro- 


gram would  provide  not  only  for  the  In- 
vestigation of  vehicle  performance  stand- 
ards and  for  accident  and  Injury  re- 
search, but  also  for  the  study  of  such 
related  factors  as  highway  design,  pay. 
Ing  materials,  traffic  control  devlc^.  and 
driver  performance — all  as  they  bear 
upon  highway  safety. 

Another  aspect  of  this  legislation.  Mr 
President,  Involves  the  important  matter 
of  driver  notification.  The  hearings  In- 
dicated that  the  Industry  had  been  se- 
riously remiss  In  notifying  car  purchaa- 
ers  of  safety  defects  discovered  in  cer- 
tain models  after  they  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  dealers.  One  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  committee  strength- 
ened the  administration's  original  pro- 
posal was  through  the  inclusion  of  Sen- 
ator MoN dale's  amendment,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor.  which  would  re- 
quire car  manufacturers  promptly  to 
notify  the  purchaser  of  any  vehicle  which 
has  been  discovered  to  contain  a  safety- 
related  defect. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  automobile  safety  is  only  one 
aspect  of  a  larger  national  problem.  S 
3052,  the  Highway  Safety  Act,  which  we 
shall  be  considering  shortly,  would  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  the  States  for 
traffic  and  highway  safety  programs,  in- 
cluding driver  education,  vehicle  Inspec- 
tion, highway  design,  surface  treatment, 
and  traffic  control.  Also  of  particular 
Importance  is  the  Tire  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  which  I  am  hopeful  shall  soon  re- 
ceive House  approval.  This  bill  would 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  the 
enforcement  of  minimum  safe  perform- 
ance standards  for  both  new  and  newly 
retreaded  tires  and  would  require  that 
tires  be  safety-labeled. 

S.  3005  thus  takes  its  place  in  what 
can  and  should  be  a  concerted  and  multi- 
dimensional national  effort  to  arrest  the 
carnage  on  our  highways.  It  is  high 
time  that  such  an  effort  get  underway. 
It  Is  high  time  that  our  alarm  and  our 
concern  find  concrete  legislative  expres- 
sion. Fifty  thousand  deaths  a  year  rep- 
resent a  national  disaster  of  mammoth 
proportions,  the  tragedy  of  which  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  such  destruc- 
tion and  suffering  need  not  be.  The 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  promises  to 
reduce  the  dimensions  of  this  tragedy 
It  Is  thus  with  a  sense  of  urgency  and 
concern  that  I  advocate  its  passage. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  offer  my  support  for 
Senate  bill  3005,  the  Traffic  Safety  Act 
of  1965.  This  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  for 
greater  traffic  safety  and  to  establish 
standards  which  will  Improve  the  pro- 
tection offered  to  drivers,  passengers,  and 
pedestrians  who  come  in  close  contact 
with  vehicles. 

Of  major  importance  is  the  recognition 
which  the  measure  gives  to  the  need  for 
prompt  action  In  this  field.  In  present- 
ing the  legislation,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  took  note  of  the  tragic  statis- 
tics which  read :  1 .6  million  persons  dead 
since  the  comln*  of  the  automobile— all 
through  accidents  Involving  vehicles.  It 
Is  estimated  that  another  50,000  or  more 
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will  die  this  year  through  accidents,  and 
as  the  committee  stated: 

Unle&g  the  accelerating  spiral  of  deaths  Is 
arrested,  100.000  Americans  will  die  as  a  re- 
mit ol  their  cars  In  1975. 

In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia,  the 
National  Safety  Council  reports  that  auto 
accidents  claimed  the  lives  of  137  persoris 
In  the  brief  period  of  Januar>'  through 
April  of  this  year.  Statistics  on  record 
at  the  National  Safety  Council  show  an- 
other 482  persons  were  killed  in  auto 
crashes  in  West  Virginia  in  1965,  and  467 
In  1964,  while  another  431  died  In  this 
manner  in  1963  for  a  total  of  1,517  lives 
lost  in  40  months. 

That  loss  of  life  equals  the  total  popu- 
lation of  many  small  towns  and  commu- 
nities in  West  Virginia — one  of  the  tragic 
facts  of  automobile  history  in  our  State. 

8.  3005  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  standards  for  safety 
In  the  performance  by  automobiles — 
steering  mechanisms,  wheel  brake  sys- 
tems, and  seat  belts — by  January  31, 
1967,  so  they  may  be  incorporated  In  the 
1968  model  automobiles. 

Whether  the  grim  toll  of  lives  which 
has  come  to  scar  each  holiday  weekend 
of  this  country  can  be  attributed  to  the 
automobile  or  to  the  driver  will  become 
a  matter  of  direct  concern  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

I  believe  It  will  make  us  more  conscious 
of  these  deaths  and  crippling  injuries. 
It  will  bring  forth  the  best  engineering 
talent  of  our  automotive  Industry  on  a 
long  neglected  problem. 

As  the  committee  stated; 

For  too  many  years,  the  public's  proper 
concern  over  the  safe  driving  habits  and 
capacity  of  the  driver  was  permitted  to 
CTershadow  the  role  of  the  car  itself. 

The  "second  collision" — the  Impact  of  the 
Individual  within  the  vehicle  against  the 
steering  wheel,  dashboard,  windshield— has 
beer,  largely  neglected. 

This  bill  represents  a  proper  beginning 
to  one  major  area  in  the  field  of  hunmn 
safety.  It  should  help  to  end  this  dall.v 
carnage  on  our  public  roads. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

AfTOMOBILI    SAFETT    OVERDUI 

Mr  YARBOPIOUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  automobile  safety  legislation  we  con- 
sider today  is  one  of  the  most  vital  pieces 
of  legislation  we  have  considered  in  this 
historic  89th  Congress.  We  must  do 
something'  to  stop  the  highway  slaughter 
which  has  been  increasing  rapidly  all 
over  this  land.  Many  statistics  are 
available  to  show  how  serious  this 
slaughter,  and  the  accompanying  Injury- . 
«■  But  perhaps  the  grimmest  statistic 
IS  that  6,910  servicemen  lost  their  lives  in 
accidents  involving  privately  owned  ve- 
hicles in  this  country  from  January  1, 
1961,  through  December  31,  1965.  Dur- 
^g  the  same  period,  in  Vietnam,  only 
i.365  servicemen  were  kUled  In  hostile 
«tlon.  In  short,  in  5  years,  we  lost  more 
wan  five  times  as  many  servicemen— 
»ith  their  valuable  training  and  experi- 
ence—to the  automobile  in  America  than 
*e  old  to  the  Vletcong  In  Vietnam. 
""Uie  the  number  of  men  killed  In  Viet- 
°*m  has  risen  substantially  since  Jan- 
^ry  1,  1966.  we  have  stUl  lost  more  than 


twice  as  many  servicemen  In  auto  acci- 
dents here  than  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

We  need  the  legislation  we  consider  to- 
day to  stop  this  slaughter  by  automobile. 
And  we  need  it  promptly.  We  enact  it 
none  too  soon. 

Although  the  administration  proE>osed 
legislation  in  this  field,  the  Congress 
through  its  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
worked  Its  will  to  write  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion of  which  it  can  be  truly  said  that 
Congress  wrote  It.  I  want  to  express  my 
congratulations  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  for 
the  fine  work  his  committee,  on  which  I 
had  tiie  pleasure  of  serving  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  has  done  as  creative  legis- 
lators. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  some  small  part 
in  the  sponsorship  of  legislation  in  this 
field.  In  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  I  cosponsored  S.  1251,  spon- 
sored by  the  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]  that  act  prescribed, 
safety  features  for  all  motor  vehicles 
manufactured  for,  sold,  or  shipped  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  During  this  session 
of  Congress.  I  have  been  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mondale]  to  S.  3005,  the 
basic  auto  safety  bill. 

The  bill  before  us  Is.  to  quote  auto 
safety  critic  Ralph  Nader,  a  "significant 
step  forward."  It  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  set  sUmdards  for  vehi- 
cles, for  both  domestic  and  foreign-built 
cars.  It  provides  f<Jr  construction  and 
testing  of  prototype  safety  cars.  Thus 
it  deals  both  with  the  problem  of  the 
cars  we  will  be  driving  in  the  immediate 
future  and  with  the  longer-range  prob- 
lem of  tryin,<;  to  work  with  the  most  basic 
safety  problems  of  automobiles,  even  if 
radical  reconstruction  of  automobiles  is 
necessary.  And  I  am  glad  that  the 
standards  which  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Is  to  develop  will  be  made  effective 
on  a  permanent  basis  in  1969,  after 
Interim  standards  have  become  effective 
in  1968. 

This  is  a  bill  In  which  we  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  consumer — the  driving 
public.  We  are  today  helping  msike 
driving  safer  for  him — even  if  he  Is  in- 
volved in  an  accident.  As  you  know,  the 
so-called  "second  accident,"  when  the 
traveler  strikes  the  inside  of  his  car 
after  his  car  has  hit  or  been  hit  by  some- 
thing, Is  what  actually  causes  Injuries  to 
the  traveler  in  many  cases.  Safety  fea- 
tures which  are  likely  to  be  Included  in 
the  Secretary's  standards  will  help  deal 
with  this  problem. 

We  are  helping  the  driving  public  in 
another  way— by  assuring  that  he  wiU 
be  kept  Informed  of  faults  in  his  car. 
Manufacturers  will,  under  this  legisla- 
tion, have  to  inform  the  Secretarj'  of 
safety  defects,  and,  as  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Mondale  In  the  amendment  on 
which  I  Joined  him,  new-car  buyers 
must  be  notified  by  manufacturers  of 
safety  defects.  The  manufacturer  Is  also 
to  be  required  to  repair  any  new  equip- 
ment with  defects  affecting  safety. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  been 
needed  for  some  time.  The  facts  which 
have  been  produced  in  the  course  of 
hearings  on  the  legislation,  both  here 
and  In  the  other  body,  show  even  more 


strongly  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
The  need  for  mandatory  standards  has 
been  shown.  The  need  for  the  require- 
ment that  manufacturers  notify  pur- 
chasers of  cars  of  defects  has  been  shown. 

We  need  this  legislation.  We  need  Its 
mandatory  provisions.  The  whole  coun- 
try will  be  thankful  to  us  if  we  pass  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  lime  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  biH. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thii-d  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  assumed  the  chair  as  Presiding 
Officer.) 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative'.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
who  worked  so  hard  and  so  long  on  this 
bill  in  committee,  is  entitled  to  all  the 
credit  possible  for  its  passage.  Therefore 
I  must  state  that  had  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  been  present,  he  would  have 
voted  "yea."  Under  the  circumstances, 
therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  aniiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  CMr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr, 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Montoya]  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  frtMn 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carohna  [Mr.  Rxjssell],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  !Mr.  Spark- 
man],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydincs]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DocGLAs],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  ^re],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  fnun 
Maine  [Mr.  MusaciE],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolln|i  [Mr.  Russill],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath«ub], 
the  Senator  from  Alabtuna  [Mr.  Spakx- 
man],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydincs]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KTJCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boocsl,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  fMr.  Cttrtis],  the 
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Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Millss],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mukpht], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstaxj.1,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Towral  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmond]  ore  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  EUhk- 
sbn]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boocsl,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksinI.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  CtthtisI  .  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Snn»- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Towct]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmond]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[No.  115  Leg.) 
YEAS— 76 


Aiken 

Oruerang 

Monroney 

AUott 

Hart 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hartie 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moae 

B«nnett 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Bible 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Hrui^lca 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackaon 

Pell 

Bjrrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlta 

Prouty 

CAnnon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idabo 

Randolph 

Caae 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Rlblooff 

Cinirch 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Robertson 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long,  lato. 

Stennla 

Dodd 

Long.  La. 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

Mftgnueon 

Talmadge 

Baatland 

McCarthy 

WlUtama,  N.J. 

EHeoder 

McClelian 

WUllama,  Del. 

Bnrln 

McOee 

Yar  borough 

Pannln 

McOovem 

Young,  N   Dak 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Pul  bright 

MetcaJf 

OrliBn 

Mondale 

HIU 

RusMll.  Oa. 

Manofleid 

SaltonstaU 

MUler 

Simpson 

Montoya 

Smathers 

Murphy 

Sparkman 

Muskle 

Thurmond 

Nelson 

Tower 

NATS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 24 


Bayh 
Boggs 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Gore 

Harris  Russell,  S.O.        Tydlngs 

So  the  bill  (S.  3005)  was  passed  as 
follows : 

S  3005 
An  Act  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional safety  program  and  establishment 
of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  In 
interstate  commerce  to  reduce  accidents 
Involving  motor  vehicles  and  to  reduce 
the  deaths  and  Injuries  occurring  in  such 
accidents 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  anA  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  -Tnifflc  Safety  Act  of 
1968" 

STATTMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sbc.  2  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  reduce  accidents 
Involving  motor  vehicles  and  to  reduce  the 
d«athi  and  Injuries  occurring  In  such  acci- 
dents. To  this  end,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  have  authority  to  establish  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  In  Interstate 
commerce;    and   to   undertake   and   supp>ort 


necessary  safety  research,  development  and 
evaluation. 

TTTUC     I — MOTOB     VKHICI.^     BAIXtT     STANDARDS 

Definitiona 
Sec.  101 .  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  "Motor  vehicle  safety"  means  the  per- 
formance of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  veh.lcle 
equipment  In  such  a  manner  that  the  public 
Is  protected  against  unreasonable  risk  of 
accident*  occurring  as  a  result  of  the  design 
or  construction  of  motor  vehicles  and  is  also 
protected  against  unreaBonable  risk  of  death 
or  injury  to  persons  In  the  event  accidents 
do  occur,  and  Includes  nonoi>eratlonal  safety 
of  such  vehicles. 

(b)  "Motor  vehicle  safety  standard" 
means  a  minimum  standard  for  motor  ve- 
hicle performance,  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment p>erformance,  which  Is  practicable, 
which  meets  the  need  for  motor  vehicle 
safety  and  which  provides  objective  criteria. 

(c)  "Motor  vehicle"  means  any  vehicle 
driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power  pri- 
marily for  use  on  the  public  roads,  streets, 
and  highways,  other  than  ( 1 )  a  vehicle  sub- 
ject to  safety  regulations  under  part  II  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended 
(49  use.  301  et  seq.).  or  under  the  Trans- 
portation of  Explosives  Act  as  amended  (18 
use.  831-835),  and  (2)  a  vehicle  or  car 
operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails. 

(d)  "Motor  vehicle  equipment"  means 
any  system,  part,  or  component  of  a  motor 
vehicle  as  originally  manufactured  or  any 
similar  part  or  component  manufactured  or 
sold  for  replacement  or  improvement  of 
such  system,  part,  or  compKjnent  or  as  an 
accessory,  or  addition  to  the  motor  vehicle. 

(e)  "Manufacturer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  manufacturing  or  assembling  of 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment, 
Including  any  person  Importing  motor  vehi- 
cles or  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  resale. 

(f)  "Distributor"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  re- 
sale. 

(g)  "Dealer"  means  any  person  who  is  en- 
gaged In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  v^-hlcle  equipment 
primarily  to  purchasers  who  in  good  faith 
purchase  any  such  vehicle  or  equipment  for 
purposes  other  than  resale. 

(h)  "State"  Includes  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Coluiabta,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  ijid  American 
Samoa. 

(I)  "Interstate  commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  place  in  a  State  and  any 
place  In  another  State,  or  between  places  In 
the  same  State  through  another  State. 

(J)  "Secretary"  means  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

(k)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  other 
form   of  business  enterprise 

(1)  "Defect"  Includes  any  defect  in  design, 
construction,  components,  or  materials  In 
motor  vehicle."!  or  motor  vehicle  equipment. 

(m)  "United  States  district  courts"  means 
the  Federal  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Putero  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Ameri- 
c.in  Samoa. 

(n)  "Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commis- 
sion" means  the  Commission  established 
pursuant  to  the  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  relating  to  highway  trafBc  safety. 
approved  August  20.  1958  (72  Stat.  635),  or 
as  it  may  be  hereafter  reconstituted  by  law. 

Interim  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
ftandardt 
S«c.  102.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  on  or  before  January  31,  1967. 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  by  order,  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  RegUter  interim 
motor    vehicle   safety   at&udards    for   motor 


vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equlpcnent,  vtUch 
shall  be  based  upon  existing  public  and  prl- 
vate  safety  standards. 

(b)  Interim  standards  prescribed  pursuant 
to  thia  section  shall  become  effective  on  a 
date  specified  by  the  Secretary  which  shall 
be  nj  sooner  than  one  hundred  and  elshtr 
days  nor  later  than  one  year  from  the  date 
on  which  such  standards  are  published. 
Such  standards  shall  remain  in  effect  untti 
new  and  revised  Federal  njotor  vehicle 
safety  standards  become  effective  pursuant 
to  section  103. 

(c)  In  prescribing  Interim  standards  un- 
der this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 

( 1 )  consult  with  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission,  with  other  State  and  in- 
terstate agencies  (Including  legislative  com- 
mittees), with  motor  vehicle  and  motor 
vehicle  equipment  manufacturers,  and  with 
sclentiflc,  technical,  business,  and  coosumK 
organizations,  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(2)  consider,  in  the  light  of  available  tech- 
nical information,  whether  any  such  pro- 
posed standard  Is  reasonable,  practicable, 
and  appropriate  for  the  particular  type  of 
motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment for  which  It  Is  prescribed;  and 

(3)  consider  the  extent  to  which  such 
standards  wUl  contribute  to  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Revised  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards 

Sbc,  103.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provlsloM  o( 
this  section,  on  or  before  January  31.  19«8, 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  by  order.  In 
accordance  with  sections  3,  4.  and  6  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (6  UJS.C.  I(XM, 
1003,  1005)  new  and  revised  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  equipment. 

( b  I  Standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  thU 
section  shall  become  effective  on  a  date 
specified  by  the  Secretary  which  shall  be  no 
sooner  than  one  hundred  eighty  days  nor 
later  than  one  year  from  the  date  on  which 
such  standards  are  published,  except  that. 
for  good  cause  shown,  the  Secretary  msf 
specify  a  later  effective  date,  and  in  such 
event  he  shall  publish  his  reasons  therefor. 

(c)  In  prescribing  standards  tinder  thl« 
section,  the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  consider  relevant  available  motor 
vehicle  safety  data,  including  the  results  of 
research,  development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion activities  conducted  pursuant  to  thli 
Act: 

(2)  consult  with  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Oommlsslon,  and  such  other  State  or 
Interstate  agenclee  (Including  legislative 
commltteee)  as  he  deems  appropriate,  which 
consultation  shall  Include  (A)  Informing  the 
Commission  and  other  agencies  of  all  pro- 
posed Federal  vehicle  safaty  standards  and 
amendments  thereto  and  (B)  affording  such 
Commission  and  other  agencies  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  comment  on  such  stand- 
£Lrds  and  amendments; 

(3)  consider  whether  any  such  proposed 
standard  is  reasonable,  practicable  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  particular  type  of  motor 
vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
for  which  It  Is  prescribed;  and 

(4)  consider  the  extent  to  which  such 
standards  will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  order  prescribing  standards  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  include  as  part  of 
the  concise  general  statement  of  the  basis  and 
purpose  of  such  standards  (required  by  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act)  the  following: 

(DA  statement  of  the  principal  purpose 
of  any  such  standard,  written  in  language 
capable  of  being  understood  by  the  general 
public; 

(2)  Wherever  appropriate  to  a  particular 
standard,  a  statement  of  the  range  of  operat- 
ing conditions  for  which  such  standard  u 
deemed  effective;  and 
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(3)  A  technical  statement  which  sets  forth 
the  data  necessary  to  an  evaluation  of  the 
rtaodard  by  persons  competent  in  the  par- 
Urular  technical  area  involved. 

It)  For  the  purpioecs  of  this  section  Inter- 
ested tiersons  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  rule-making  process  to 
prescribe  or  amend  standards  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  Include  manufacturers,  distribu- 
tors, and  dealers  of  motor  vehlclfK  ar.d  motor 
Tehlclf  equipment,  public  and  private  dr- 
g»r.!z3t!ons  and  Individuals  engaged  to  a 
signlftcar.t  extent  In  the  promotion  or  study 
of  motor  vehicle  safety  and  automobile  in- 
surance underwriters. 

(ft  Nothing  in  this  title  or  In  the  Admln- 
litratlve  Procedure  Act  shall  be  construed 
W  make  sections  7  and  8  of  such  Act  appli- 
cable 'X)  proceedings   under  this   title. 

;g)  In  prescribing  standards  under  this 
section  for  any  motor  vehicle  of  substantially 
the  same  type  and  specifications  as  a  vehicle 
subject  t<3  safety  regulations  under  part  II 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 
(19  use  301  et  seq),  the  Secretary  shall 
not  adopt  .standards  which  differ  In  sub- 
stance from  the  safety  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  such  Act 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  motor 
Tehicie  s,ifety  standards  prescribed  pursuant 
to  thl.s  section  at  least  once  every  two  years, 
and  may,  to  the  extent  neces8:iry  to  carry 
out  the  purpMes  of  this  Act,  by  order,  amend, 
such  standards  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dural requirements  set  forth  In  this  section. 
Each  such  amendment  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  specified  by  the  Secretary  which 
shall  be  no  sooner  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  nor  later  than  one  year  from  the 
date  on  which  such  amendment  Is  published, 
except  th.it.  for  good  cause  shown,  the  Sec- 
retary may  specify  a  later  effective  date,  and 
la  such  event  he  shall  publish  his  reasons 
therefor. 

Preemption 

Src.  104.  .No  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  establish  a  safety  standard  for 
a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  In  Interstate  commerce  which 
dlJers  from  a  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
isfued  In  conformance  with  the  provisions 
o:  this  title  with  respect  to  such  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment; 
and  any  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance  pur- 
porting to  establish  such  differing  safety 
standard  and  providing  a  penalty  or  punish- 
ment for  an  act  of  noncompliance  therewith 
shall  be  null  and  void.  Notlilng  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  from  establish- 
ing requirements  more  stringent  than  a 
Inderal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  for 
'.he  exclusive  purpose  of  Its  own  procurement. 
Judicial  revietB  of  orders 

Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  In  a  case  of  actual  contro- 
versy a*  to  the  validity  of  any  order  under 
s«ctlon  102  or  section  103,  any  person  who 
111  be  adversely  affected  by  such  order  when 
It  le  effective  may  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
sjtteth  day  after  such  order  Is  Issued  file  a 
petition  with  the  United  .States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  'he  circuit  wherein  such  person  re- 
side* or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  for 
»  ludlclal  review  of  such  order.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  t.'-ansmltt#d  by 
"le  cleric  of  the  court  to  tho  Secretary  or 
other  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
^  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In 
;ae  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
•nich  the  Secretary  based  hU  OTder.  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code 

'21  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
w  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
«>owb  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
•ucn  additional  evidence  la  material  and 
'Mt  there  were  reasonable  groimds  for  the 
"^e  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  pro- 
ving before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may 
^«  such  additional  evidence  (and  evl- 
CXII «»— Part  11 


dence  in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before 
the  Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the 
hearing,  In  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may 
seem  proper  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new 
findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence 
so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or 
new  findings,  and  his  recommendation.  If 
any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
his  original  order,  with  the  return  of  such 
additional  evidence 

1 3 )  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  relerred 
to  In  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  t.he 
order  in  accordance  with  section  10  of  the 
.«idmlnlstrative  Procedure  Act  (5  VS.C.  1009* 
and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  provided 
In  such  section. 

(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  .i*ide.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
.'^ubject  to  re^'lew  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  in  se<-tlon  1254  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(5i  Any  action  Instituted  under  this  sub- 
section filiall  survive  notwithstanding  any 
change  In  the  person  occupying  the  office 
of  Secretary  or  any  vacancy  in  such  office. 

i6)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not 
in  substitution  for  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vide by  law. 

(b)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  record  and  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  funashed  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  Interested  party  at  his  request,  and  on 
payment  of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be 
aflmissible  In  any  proceeding  arising  under 
or  in  re.spect  to  this  title.  Irrespective  of 
whether  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  order 
have  previously  been  Instituted  or  become 
final  under  subsection  (a) . 

Research,  development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion 

Sec  106.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation 

with  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  Is  authorized  to  under- 
take appropriate  research,  development,  test- 
ing and  evaluation  for  motor  vehicle  safety 
and  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Act  and.  in 
exercising  this  authority,  may  perform  the 
following  functions: 

1 1 )  gathering  or  collecting  existing  data 
from  any  source  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  relationship  between  motor  ve- 
hicle or  motor  vehicle  equipment  perform- 
ance characteristics  and  (A)  accidents 
Involving  motor  vehicles,  and  (B)  the  occur- 
rence of  death  or  personal  Injury  resulting 
from  such  accidents; 

(2)  purchasing,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  commercially  available 
models  of  motor  vehicles  or  items  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment,  and  contracting  for  the 
fabrication  of  motor  vehicle  equipment,  for 
research  and  testing  purposes.  Including  the 
testing  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
equipment  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  even  though  such  tests  may  d.image 
or  destroy  the  vehicles  or  equipment  being 
tested; 

(3)  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  tested 
pursuent  to  subsection  (2),  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  and  reimbursing 
the  proceeds  of  such  sale  or  disposal  Into  the 
appropriation  or  fund  current  and  available 
for  the  purpose  of  carrj-lng  out  this  title: 
Prorided,  That  motor  vehicles  and  motor 
equipment  which  have  been  rendered  Irrepar- 
ably unsafe  for  use  on  the  highways,  by  test- 
ing pursuant  to  subsection  (2),  shall  be  sold 
or  disposed  of  In  a  manner  insuring  that 
they  shall  not  be  used  on  the  highways  or  on 
vehicles  for  use  on  the  highways, 

(4 1  performing  or  having  i>erformed  all 
research,    development,    evaluation    and   In- 


formation gathering  and  disseminating 
activities  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
motor  vehicle  safety  and  motor  vehicle 
safety  standtLrds,  and  purchasing  or  acquiring 
equipment  and  facilities  related  thereto,  or 
fabricating  needed  motor  vehicle  equipment 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
including — 

(Aj  relating  motor  vehicle  and  motor 
vehicle  equipment  performance  character- 
istics to  motor  vehicle  safety: 

(Bi  determining  the  effects  of  wear  and 
use  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
equipment  upon  motor  vehicle  safety: 

iCi  evaluating  and  developing  methods 
and  equipment  for  testing  inspecting  and 
determining  safety  of  motor  velilcles  and 
motor  vehicle  equipment: 

(D)  evaluating  and  developing  methods 
and  equipment  for  determining  adequacy  of 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  and  compli- 
ance of  motor  vehicles  with  motor  vehicle 
standards:   and 

(El  developing  appropriate  motor  velUcle 
safety  standards;  and 

i5i  awarding  grants  to  State  or  interstate 
agencies  and  nonprofit  lasUtutions  for  per- 
formance of  acuvlties  authorized  In  ttus 
section. 

(bi  The  Secretary  may,  by  means  of  grant 
or  contract,  design,  coristruct  and  test  op- 
erational pa,sseiiger  motor  vehicles  and  items 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  m  denaonstra- 
tion  quantities,  embodylr^g  such  features  h£ 
the  Secretary  determines  will  assist  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  Such 
vehicles  or  equipment  are  to  serve  as  dem- 
onstrations for  the  development  of  safety 
features  applicable  to  conynerclally  manu- 
factured motor  vehicles  or  Items  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment,  and  for  the  development 
of  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
under  section  103.  Such  demonstration  ve- 
hicles or  equipment  shall  not  be  sold  or 
leased  for  pxrivate  use  Such  demonstration 
vehicles  shall  not  be  limited  to  traditional 
methods  of  automobile  design,  styling,  test- 
ing, or  production. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Federal  contribution 
for  any  research  or  development  activity  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  encouraging  motor 
vehicle  safety  is  more  th&n  minimal,  the 
Secretary  shall  include  in  any  contract, 
grant,  or  other  arrangement  for  such  re- 
searoh  or  development  activity,  provisions 
effective  to  Insure  that  &U  ijolormatlon  uses, 
processes,  patents,  and  other  developments 
resiutlng  from  that  activity  wUl  be  made 
freely  and  fully  available  to  the  general 
public.  Nothing  herein  shail  be  construed 
to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  background 
patent  of  any  rl^ht  wtUch  he  may  have 
thereunder. 

Cooperation 
Skc.  107.  In  addition  to  such  advisory  au- 
thority as  the  Secretary  oitherwise  may  exer- 
cise, he  is  authorized  to  advise,  assist,  co- 
operate with,  or  enter  into  c(X>peratlve  eigree- 
ments  with  and  receive  and  expend  funds 
made  available  theretuider  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  or  other  public  agencies,  busi- 
nesses (Including  manufacturers,  distribu- 
tors, and  dealers  of  motor  veWcles  and 
motor  vehicle  equipment),  univfrsltles,  or 
other  Institutions  In  the  planning  or 
develc^meot  of — 

(a)  motor  vehicle  safety  standards, 

(b)  method  for  Inspecting  or  testing  under 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards; 

(c)  motor     vehicle     and     motor     vehicle 
equipment  test  methods  and  test  equipment 

Training 
Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  train,  or  establish  training  programs  for, 
personnel  of  Federal  agencies.  State  or  other 
public  agencies  or  institutions,  private  firms 
and  private  institutions  by  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  such  agencies,  firms,  or  Institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  achieving  motor  ve- 
hicle safety   as   provided   in   this   title.    He 
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may  receive  and  expend  fiinda  made  avail- 
able under  a  cooperative  agreement  or  utUtsse 
motor  vetilcles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
rurnUbed  thereunder  for  training  purpoeee. 
Such  training  muy  include— 

(1)  Interpreting  and  applying  motor  ve- 
hicle lafety  standards: 

(2)  using  test  methods  and  teat  equip- 
ment; 

(3)  testing  and  Inspecting  motor  vebicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  to  determine 
motor  vehicle  safety,  or 

(4)  such  other  training  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  purchase,  use,  and 
dispose  *oT  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  for  use.  other  than  for  purposes 
of  transportation.  In  the  training  authorized 
by  subsection  (a) ,  under  the  same  authority, 
and  subject  to  the  sanve  conditions,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  106. 

Prohibited  acta 
Src.  109.  (a)  No  person  shall — 
( 1 )  manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  or  Introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduction, 
In  Interstate  commerce,  or  Import  Into  the 
United  States,  any  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  manufactured  on 
or  after  the  date  any  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  siifety  standard  takes  effect 
under  this  title  unless  It  is  In  conformtty 
with  such  standard  as  prescribed  or  amended 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  title  except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  thU  section; 

(3)  fall  or  refuse  access  to  or  copying  of 
records,  fall  to  malce  reports  or  provide  Infor- 
mation, or  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  entry  or 
Inspection,    as    required    under   section    114: 

(8)  fall  or  refuse  to  furnish  a  certification 
as  required  by  section  118,  or  furnish  a  cer- 
tification as  required  by  such  section  llB 
Which  Is  false;  or 

(4)  fall  or  refuse  to  furnish  notification 
aa  required  by  section  116 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  il)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  the  offer  for  sale, 
or  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduc- 
tion. In  Interstate  commerce,  or  importation 
into  the  United  States,  of  any  motor  vehi- 
cle or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  after 
the  first  purchase  of  it  in  good  faith  for  pur- 
poMs  other  than  resale,  or  to  any  person 
who  eetablUhee  that  he  did  not  know  and 
did  not  have  reaaon  to  know  in  the  exercise 
of  due  care  that  auch  vehicle  or  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  was  not  in  con- 
formity with  auch  atandard.  or  to  any  per- 
aon,  who,  prior  to  ruch  first  purcbaM,  holds 
a  ccrtlflcate  laaued  by  the  manufacturer  or 
Importer  of  such  motor  vehicle  or  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment,  to  the  effect  that  such'  ve- 
hicle or  equipment  conforms  to  all  applica- 
ble Federal  motor  vehicle  standards,  unlees 
auch  person  knows  that  such  vehicle  or 
equipment  does  not  so  conform.  Paragraph 
(8)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  who  eatabllshee  that  he  did  not  kndW 
and  did  not  have  reaaon  to  know  In  the  ex- 
ercise Of  due  care  that  auch  vehicle  or  item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  was  not  in  con- 
formity with  auch  atandard. 

(3)  A  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  offered  for  Importation 
In  violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  aubeectlon 
(a)  shall  be  refused  admission  into  the 
United  States  under  Joint  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary;  except  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  may.  by 
such  regulations,  provide  for  authorizing 
the  importation  of  auch  motor  vehicle  or 
Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  into  the 
United  States  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions (Including  the  furnishing  of  a  bond) 
aa  may  appear  to  them  appropriate  to  in- 
sure that  any  auch  motor  vehicle  or  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  will  be  brought 
into  conformity  with  any  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  aafety  standard  prescribed 
under  this  title,  c»-  will  be  exported  or 
abandoned  to  the  United  States. 


(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  may,  by  Joint  regulations,  permit 
the  temporary  Importation  of  any  motor 
vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment, 
after  the  first  purchase  of  It  In  good  faith 
for  purposes  other  than  resale,  notwithstand- 
ing   paragraph    (3)    of   this   subsection, 

(4)  Paragraph  (li  of  subsection  (ai  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  or 
Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  that  is  In- 
tended solely  for  export,  and  so  labeled  or 
tagged  on  the  vehicle  or  Item  Itself  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  container,  If  any,  and  la 
exported. 

Civil  penalty 

ate.  110.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  section  109,  or  any  regulation 
Issued  thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  which  may  be  recoverable  In  a  civil 
tictlon  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  In  a 
United  States  district  court  in  the  name  of 
the  United  SUtes.  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for 
each  such  violation  except  that  for  each  such 
person  the  maximtun  civil  penalty  shall  not 
e.xceed  $400,000  for  any  related  series  of  vio- 
lations Such  violation  of  a  provision  of 
section  109,  or  such  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, shall  constitute  a  separate  violation 
with  respect  to  each  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  or  with  respect  to 
each  failure  or  refusal  to  allow  or  perform  an 
act  required  thereby. 

(b)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Secretary.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  such  penalty,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upran  In  compromise,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  person  charged  and  the  gravity 
of  the  violation  shall  be  considered.  The 
amount  of  such  jjenalty.  when  finally  deter- 
mined, or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in  com- 
promise, may  be  deducted  from  any  sums 
owing  by  the  United  States  to  tbe  person 
charged. 

Injunction 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
66  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  title, 
or  to  restrain  the  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  the 
Introduction  or  delivery  for  introduction.  In 
Interstate  commerce,  or  tbe  lm]>ortation  into 
the  United  States,  of  any  motor  vehicle  or 
Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  which  Is 
determined,  prior  to  tbe  first  purchase  of 
such  vehicle  in  good  faith  for  purposes  other 
than  resale,  not  to  conform  to  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  title,  upon  petition 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  Whenever  practicable,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  the  contem- 
plated defendant  and  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  views,  and,  except  In 
the  case  of  a  knowing  and  willful  violation, 
shall  afford  him  opportunity  to  achieve  com- 
pliance. The  failure  to  give  such  notice  and 
afford  such  opportunity  shall  not  preclude 
the  granting  of  appropriate  relief. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  order,  injunction, 
or  restraining  order  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion, which  violation  also  constitutes  a  vio- 
lation of  this  title,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court 
or.  upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury. 
6uch  trial  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  applicable 
in  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  r\Ue  4a(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Jurisdiction  and  venue 
Skc.  112.  (a)  Actions  under  sections  n0(a) 
and  111(a)  may  be  brought  in  the  district 
wherein  any  act  or  transaction  constituting 
the  violation  occurred,  or  In  the  district 
wherein  the  defendant  Is  found  or  Is  an 
inhabitant  or  transects  business,  and  proc- 
ess In  such  cases  may  be  served  m  any  other 
district  of   which   the   defendant  is   an   In- 


habitant or  wherever  the  defendant  may  bt 
found. 

(b)  In  any  action  brought  under  section 
110(a)  or  section  111(a),  subpoenas  for  wit- 
nesses who  are  required  to  attend  a  United 
States  district  court  may  run  into  any  otbsr 
district 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  manu- 
facturer offering  a  motor  vehicle  or  item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  importation 
Into  the  United  States  to  designate  In  writ- 
ing an  agent  upon  whom  service  of  all  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  processes,  notices, 
orders,  decisions  and  requirements  may  b« 
made  for  and  on  behalf  of  said  Importer,  and 
to  file  such  designation  with  the  Secretary, 
which  designation  may  from  time  to  time  b« 
changed  by  like  writing,  similarly  filed. 
Service  of  all  administrative  and  Judicial 
processes,  notices,  orders,  decisions  and  re- 
quirements may  be  made  upon  said  Importer 
by  service  upon  such  designated  agent  at  hit 
office  or  usual  place  of  residence  with  like 
effect  as  If  made  personally  upon  said  Im- 
porter, and  in  default  of  suih  designation 
of  such  agent,  service  of  process,  notice,  or- 
der, requirement  or  decision  In  any  proceed- 
ing before  the  Secretary  or  in  any  Judicial 
proceeding  for  enforcement  of  this  title  or 
any  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  thl* 
title  may  be  made  by  posting  such  process, 
notice,  order,  requirement  or  decision  in  tbe 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Appltcation  of  antitru^^t  laus 
Sec.  113.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States  any  conduct  that  would 
otherwise  be  unlawful  under  such  laws,  or 
to  prohibit  under  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  any  conduct  that  would  be 
lawful  under  such  laws. 

Inspection  and  testing  far  compliance; 
records  ai\d  reports 

Sec.  114.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorleed 
to  conduct  such  testing.  Inspection,  and  in- 
vestigation as  he  deems  necessary  to  aid  In 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  vehicle  safety 
standards  prescribed  and  in  effect  under  thli 
title  and  shall  furnish  the  Attorney  General 
and.  when  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  any  information  obtained  and  tsst 
results  Indicating  noncompliance  with  such 
standards,  for  appropriate  enforcement  at 
customs  action 

( b )  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  thii 
title,  offlcera  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appro- 
priate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  are  au- 
thorized (1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times, 
any  factory,  warehouse,  or  establishment  In 
which  motor  vehicles  or  items  of  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment  are  manufactured,  or  held 
for  Introduction  Into  Interstate  connmerce 
or  are  held  for  sale  after  such  introduction; 
and  (2)  to  iTi-spect.  at  reasonable  times  and 
within  reasonable  limits  and  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  such  factory,  warehouse,  or  estab- 
lishment. Each  such  Inspection  shall  be 
commenced  and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness. 

(CI  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  information  as  tbe 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  enable 
him  to  determine  whether  such  manufacturer 
has  acted  or  Is  acting  in  compliance  with  this 
title  and  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  title  and  shall, 
upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  permit  such 
officer  or  employee  to  Inspect  approprtat* 
books,  papers,  records,  and  documents  rele- 
vant to  determining  whether  such  manu- 
facturer has  acted  or  Is  acting  in  compliant 
with  this  Utle  and  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  prescribed  pursu.-int  to  this  title. 

(d)  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
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leniatlve  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or 
iC)  which  information  contains  or  relates  to 
a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in 
action  1906  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  considered  confidential  for 
me  puri)ose  of  that  section,  except  that  such 
inJorniHtion  may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers 
or  employees  concerned  with  carrying  out 
t.h;s  Aci  or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding 
ur.der  this  Act. 

Certiflcation 

Sic  115.  Every  manufacturer  or  distribu- 
tor of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
airnt  siiall  furnish  to  the  distributor  or 
dealer  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  such  vehicle 
or  equipment  of  such  manufacturer  or  dls- 
albutor  a  certification  that  each  such  vehicle 
or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  conforms 
to  all  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
siandards.  Such  certification  may  be  in  the 
lorm  of  H  label  or  tag  on  such  vehicle  or  item 
at  equipment  or  on  the  outside  of  a  con- 
tainer. If  any.  in  which  such  Items  of  equip- 
ment are  delivered 

Notification 

Sec  116.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor 
vehicles  shall  furnish  notification  of  any 
defect  in  any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
fqulpment  produced  by  such  manufacturer 
Tlilch  he  determtaes.  In  good  faith,  relates  to 
motor  vehicle  safety,  to  the  purchaser  (where 
mown  to  the  manufacturer)  of  such  motor 
velilcle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment,  within 
t  reasonable  time  after  such  manufacturer 
bu  discovered  such  defect. 

(b)   The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  accomplished — 
(li  by  certified  mall  to  the  flrst  purchaser 
not   including    any    dealer    of    such    manu- 
;»cturer)    of    the    motor    vehicle    or    motor 
»elUcle  equipment  containing  a  defect;  and 
(2)  by  certified  mall  or  other  more  expe- 
ditious means  to  the  dealer  or  dealers  of  such 
iniDufacturer  to  whom  such  motor  vehicle 
X  equipment  was  delivered. 

IC)  The  notification  required  by  subeec- 
flon  (a)  shall  contain  a  clear  description  of 
the  defect,  an  evaluation  of  the  risk  to  traffic 
safety  reasonably  related  to  the  defect,  and 
iitaiement  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
repair  the  defect. 

id)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
ftall  runiish  to  the  Secretary  a  true  or  repre- 
lentative  copy  of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and 
5ther  commumcations  to  the  dealers  of  such 
aanufacturer  or  purchasers  of  motor  vehicles 
3r  motor  vehicle  equipment  of  such  manu- 
;»cturer  regarding  any  defect  In  auch  ve- 
sicle or  equipment  sold  or  serviced  by  such 
i^itt.  The  Secretary  shall  disclose  so  much 
'-  the  Information  contained  in  such  notice 
w  other  Information  obtained  under  sub- 
wetlon  114(8)  to  the  public  as  he  deems 
vill  assist  in  carylng  out  the  purposes  of  this 
«t.  but  he  shall  not  disclose  anv  Infor- 
aiation  which  contains  or  relates  to"  a  trade 
«=J^et  or  other  matter  referred  to  in  section 
•'«5„of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
•J!i.esg  he  determines  that  it  la  necessary  to 
*Ty  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

le)  If  through  testing.  Inspection.  Investl- 
fjtlon^  or  research  carried  out  pursuant  to 
""«  tiue.  or  examlnaUon  of  reports  pursuant 
wwbeection  (d)  of  this  section,  or  other- 
•w  the  Secretary  determines  that  anv 
"«t<>r  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
«<pilpment — 

ilj  does   not  comply   with   an   applicable 

'^eral  motor  vehicle  aafety  standard   pre- 

,,     Pursuant  to  aectlons  102  and  103;  or 

121  contains    a   defect    which    relates    to 

™tor  vehicle  safety: 

•^,^'  ''^*"  immediately  notify  the  manu- 
EM^r  u  ^^'^^  "^°^^  vehicle  or  item  of 
!»u»L!  '®  equipment  of  such  defect  or 
^TZI?  '^"'Ply-  The  notice  shall  contain 
"ude^  "i*^,  °^  "*'  S«^etary  and  shall  m- 
jwe  all  Information  upon  which  the  find- 
^h  m  °f ***■  ""*•  Secretary  shall  afford 
nianufacturer  an  opportunity   to  pre- 


sent his  views  and  evidence  in  suport  there- 
of, to  establish  that  there  Is  no  faUilre  of 
compliance  or  that  the  alleged  defect  does 
not  affect  motor  vehicle  safety.  If  after 
such  presentAtion  by  the  manufacturer  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  vehicle  or 
item  of  equipment  does  not  comply  with 
applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards,  or  contains  a  defect  which  relates 
to  motor  vehicle  safety,  the  Secretary  shall 
direct  the  manufacturer  to  fturiish  the  noti- 
fication specified  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  to  the  purchaser  of  such  motor  ve- 
hicle or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  as 
provided  In  subsections  la;  and  (bi  of  this 
section. 


Used  motor  vehicle  inspection  study 
Sec.  117.  (a)  In  order  to  ass\ire  a  con- 
tinuing and  effective  national  traffic  safety 
program,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  inspection  of  used  motor 
vehicles, 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  study  and  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  and  motor  vehicle  inspection  re- 
quirements and  procedxires  applicable  to 
used  motor  vehicles  In  each  State,  and  the 
effect  of  programs  authorized  by  this  Act 
upon  such  standards,  requirements,  and 
procedures  for  used  motor  vehicles,  and 
report  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  results  of  such  study  and 
recommendations  for  such  additional  legis- 
lailon  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Access    to   information 

Sec  118.  In  addition  to  Information  made 
available  to  the  public  under  section  3(c)  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  available,  to  any  interested 
person,  the  record  compiled  in  the  proceed- 
ings for  establishment  of  a  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard,  Including  at  least  (A)  the 
testimony,  docvimentary  evidence,  and  writ- 
ten submissions  of  data,  views  or  arguments, 
and  (B)  to  the  extent  feasible,  any  non- 
doc*umentary  evidence,  but  the  Secretary 
shall  not  disclose  any  Information  which  con- 
tains or  relates  to  trade  secrets. 

Obligatijan  for  ruyncomplying  motor  vehicles 
and    motor    vehicle    equipment 

Sec.  119.  (a)  If  any  motor  vehicle  or  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  Is  determined 
not  to  conform  to  applicable  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards,  or  contains  a  defect 
which  relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety,  after 
the  sale  of  such  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment 
by  a  manufacturer  or  a  distributor  to  a  dis- 
tributor or  a  dealer  and  prior  to  the  taXe  of 
such  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  by  such 
distributor  or  dealer: 

( 1 1  The  manuf  acttirer  or  distributor,  as  tbe 
case  may  be,  shall  Immediately  repurchase 
such  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment from  such  distributor  or  dealer  at  the 
price  paid  by  such  distributor  or  dealer,  plus 
all  transportation  charges  Involved  and  a  rea- 
sonable relmbtxrsement  of  not  less  than  1 
F>er  centum  per  month  of  such  price  paid  pro- 
rated from  the  date  of  notice  of  such  non- 
conformance to  the  date  of  repurchase  by 
the  manufacturer  or  distributor;  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  motor  vehicles,  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor,  as  the  case 
may  be.  at  his  own  expense,  shall  Immediately 
ftirnlsh  the  purchasing  distributor  or  dealer 
the  required  conforming  part  or  parts  or 
equipment  for  installation  by  the  distribu- 
tor or  dealer  on  or  in  such  vehicle  and  for 
the  Installation  Involved  the  manufacturer 
shall  reimburse  such  distributor  or  dealer  for 
the  reasonable  value  of  such  Installation 
plus  a  reasonable  reimbursement  of  not  leas 
than  1  per  centtmi  per  month  of  the  manu- 
facturer's or  distributor's  selling  price  pro- 
rated from  the  date  of  notice  of  such  non- 


conformance to  the  date  such  vehicle  is 
brought  Into  conformance  with  applicable 
Federal  standards:  Provided,  however,  That 
the  distributor  or  dealer  proceeds  with  rea- 
sonable diligence  with  the  Installation  after 
the  required  part,  parts  or  equipment  are 
received. 

(b;  In  the  event  any  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor shall  refuse  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quiremeiits  of  paragraphs  il)  and  i2)  of 
subsection  (ai,  then  the  distributor  or 
dealer,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  whom  such 
nonconforming  vehicle  or  equipment  has 
been  sold  may  bring  suit  against  such  manu- 
facturer or  dist.'ibuior  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  S',.ates  in  the  district  In  which 
said  manufacturer  or  distributor  resides,  or 
IS  found,  or  has  an  agent,  without  respect  to 
the  amount  In  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
the  damage  by  him  sustained,  as  well  as  all 
court  costs  plus  reasonable  attorneys'  fees. 
Any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  secUon 
shall  be  forever  barred  unless  commenced 
within  three  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
shall  h.ave  accrued 

(CI  Tbe  value  of  such  Inst&llaUons  and 
such  reasonable  relmbursemenu  as  specified 
in  subsection  (a>  of  this  section  shall  be 
fixed  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties,  or 
failing  such  agreement,  by  the  court  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

Brake  fluid  and  seat  belt  5fanaard,s 
Sec  120.  (a)  Public  Law  87-637  (Act  of 
September  5,  1962,  76  Stat.  437.  16  UJS  C 
1301-1303  I .  and  Public  Law  88-201  (Act  of 
December  13,  1963,  77  Stat.  361.  15  U.S.C. 
1321-1323  1  are  hereby  repealed. 

( b ;  Whoever,  prior  u,  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  law  repealed 
by  subsection  (ai  of  this  section,  shall  be 
punished  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sxich  laws  as  in  effect  on  the  date  such 
violation  occurred. 

'  c  I  Standards  issued  ptirsuant  to  any  law 
repealed  by  subsection  tai  of  this  section 
shall  continue  in  full  effect  and  mav  t>e 
amended  as  If  they  had  been  effectlvelV  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  title  Such  standards 
shall,  after  enactment  of  this  Act  be  subject 
to  the  enforcement  and  all  other;  provisions 
of  this  title  ^ 

(di  All  orders,  rules,  regulations,  or  priv- 
ileges made,  issued,  or  granted  by  any 
officer  or  agency  In  connection  with  ainy  law 
repealed  by  eubsecUon  (a)  of  this  secUon. 
and  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  repeal  shall 
continue  In  effect  to  the  aame  extent  as  If 
this  aectloo  had  not  been  enacted,  xmtu 
modified,  superseded,  or  repealed.  No  auit. 
action,  or  other  proceeding  lawfully  com- 
menced by  or  against  anv  agency  or  oflJcee- 
of  Yhe  United  States  acting  In  his  official 
capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  any  re- 
peal made  by  this  secUon.  but  the  court,  on 
motion  or  supplemental  petlUon  filed  at  any 
time  within  twelve  montiis  after  such  trans- 
fer takes  effect,  showing  a  neceasltv  for  a 
stuTivaJ  of  such  suit,  action,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions involved,  may  allow  the  aame  to  be 
nialntalned. 

Avoidance  of  duplioation 
Sec.  121.  The  Secretary,  in  exercising  the 
authority  under  thU  Aot,  shall  utUlae  the 
servlcee,  reeearch  and  testing  faculties  of 
public  agencies  to  the  maximtmi  extent 
practica-ble  in  order  to  avoid  dupUcaUon  In 
such  facilities  and  services. 

Regulations 
Sec.  123.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  is- 
sue and  amend  such  rules  and  regtUatlons 
as  he  may  find  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Reports  and.  recommendatioTu 
Sec.  138.   (a)    Ttk*  Secretary  shaU  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
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to  the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each  year  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  administration 
of  thU  Act  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shall  Include  but  not  oe  re- 
stricted to  ( 1 )  a  thorough  statistical  com- 
pilation of  the  accidents  and  Injuries  oc- 
curring in  such  year:  (2)  a  list  of  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  prescribed  or 
in  effect  In  such  year;  (3)  the  degree  of  ob- 
servance of  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle 
standards;  (4)  a  summary-  of  all  current  re- 
search grants  and  contracts  together  with  a 
description  of  the  problems  to  be  considered 
by  such  grants  and  contracts;  (8)  an  analy- 
sis and  evaluation,  Including  relevant  policy 
recommendations,  of  research  activities  com- 
pleted and  technological  progress  achieved 
during  such  year;  and  (8)  the  extent  to 
■which  technical  information  was  dissemi- 
nated to  the  scientific  community  and  con- 
sumer-oriented Information  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  motoring  public. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  contain  such  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislation  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  promote  co- 
operation among  the  several  States  in  the 
Improvement  of  traffic  safety  and  to 
strengthen  the  national  trafflc  safety  pro- 
gpram. 

Appropriations  authorized' 

Sec  124.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  not  to  exceed  •11.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1967.  »17,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  and  $23,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969. 

Tm-E     II TRAmC     ACCIDENT     AND     1NJT7KT     RE- 
SEARCH AND  TEST  rACn-ITT 

Authorization  for  research  and  testing 
facility 
Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
hereby  authorized,  acting  Independently  or 
In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies,  to  plan,  design,  con- 
struct, acquire,  maintain,  and  operate  a  fa- 
cility or  facilities,  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  elsewhere.  In  which  to  conduct 
so  much  of  the  research,  development,  test- 
ing and  evaluation  provided  for  by  this  Act, 
and  other  resesj-ch,  development,  and  testing 
In  trafflc  safety  authorized  by  law,  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  and  necessary. 

Planning  appropriations  authorised 

Sec.  303.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  (2,000,000  for  the 
planning  of  the  facility  or  taclUtlea  author- 
iBed  by  section  201  of  this  Act,  including 
neceas&ry  feasibility  studies. 

Limltationt  on  appropriations  for  con- 
struction 

See.  303.  (a)  No  appropriation  shall  b« 
made  to  construct,  acquire,  or  alter  anj  faoU- 
Ity  pursuant  to  section  201  Involving  an  ex- 
penditure In  excess  of  tlOO.OOO  if  such  con- 
struction, acquisition,  or  alteration  has  not 
been  approved  by  reeolutlons  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvea, 
and  such  approval  has  not  been  reeolnded  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  tbU  section. 
P\)r  the  purpose  of  securing  consideration  of 
sxioh  approval,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  Oongreae  a  prospectus  of  the  propoeed 
project,  including  (but  not  limited  to)  — 

( 1 )  a  brief  deecrlptlon  of  the  tnilldlng  or 
facility  to  be  constructed,  acquired,  or 
altered  under  this  title; 

(2)  the  location  of  the  project,  and  an 
eetlmate  of  the  maximum  eost  of  the 
project; 

(3)  statement  by  the  Secretary  tJbat  suit- 
able space  owned  by  the  Oovernment  U 
not  available  and  that  suitable  facilities  are 
not  available  for  acquisition  or  on  a  fee  or 
rental  basis  at  a  price  oocnmensurate  with 


that   to   be   afforded   through   the   proposed 
action;   and 

(4)  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
number  of  persons  expected  to  be  employed 
at  the  building  or  facility  and  an  estimate 
of  Its  annual  operating  cost. 

(b)  The  estimated  maximum  cost  of  any 
project  approved  under  this  section  as  set 
forth  in  any  proep>ectus  may  be  increased  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  percentage  Increase, 
if  any,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  In 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  In  construc- 
tion, production,  or  alteration  costs,  as  the 
case  may  be,  from  the  date  of  transmittal 
of  such  prospectus  to  Congress,  but  In  no 
event  shall  the  Increase  authorized  by  this 
subsection  exceed  10  per  centum  of  such  esti- 
mated maximum  costs. 

(c)  In  the  caise  of  any  project  approved  for 
construction,  acquisition,  or  alteration  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  for  which  an  appropriation  has  not 
been  made  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
such  approval,  either  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  rescind,  by 
resolution.  Its  approval  of  such  project  at 
any  time  thereafter  before  such  an  appro- 
priation has  been  made. 

TITLE    ni — HIGHWAY    SAFETY 

National  driver  register 
Sec.  301.  Title  23.  United  States  Code,   is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  section: 

"j321.  National  driver  register  service 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  register  containing  the  name  of 
each  Individual  reported  to  him  by  a  State, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  as  an  In- 
dividual with  respect  to  whom  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  has  denied,  terminated, 
or  temporarily  withdrawn  (except  a  with- 
drawal for  less  than  ninety  days  based  on 
habitual  violation)  an  individual's  license 
or  privilege  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle. 
Such  register  shall  also  contain  such  other 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request 
of  any  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  at  the  request  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency,  furnish  such  information  as  may 
be  contained  In  the  register  established  un- 
der subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual applicant  for  a  motor  vehicle  op- 
erator's license  or  permit. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'State'  Includes  each  of  the  several  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Canal  Zone  and  American  Samoa." 
Technical  amendrnents 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Act  of  July  14,  1960  (74 
Stat.  636 ) ,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  October 
4.  1961   (75  Stet.  770).  is  hereby  repealed 

(b|  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereoX: 

"321.  National  Driver  Register  Service" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  second  time  In  3  short  days  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  approved  a  measure 
handled  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  [Mr. 
Magnuson].  Now  added  to  his  long 
record  of  achievements  is  the  auto  safety 
bill ;  a  proposal  which  could  not  have  ob- 
tained such  overwhelming  support  with- 
out his  able  advocacy.  Success  of  this 
magnitude,  however,  serves  once  again 


only  to  establish  Senator  Magnuson  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  highly  re- 
garded Members  of  this  body.  His  many 
achievements  speak  better  of  his  great 
capacities  than  do  any  words  of  praise. 
We  all  are  deeply  grateful.  And  I  speak 
not  only  lor  the  membership,  but  for  the 
entire  Nation. 

For  many  years,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  has 
been  closely  Identified  with  this  whole 
field  of  automobile  safety.  All  of  us  ap- 
preciate his  many  great  contributions 
With  the  success  of  this  measure  today 
he  hof.  realized  an  objective  for  which 
he  has  labored  lonR  and  hard.  Senator 
RiBicorr  may  justly  be  proud  of  the 
achievement,  but  his  pride  in  the  ac- 
complishment can  be  no  greater  than 
the  esteem  of  the  American  people  which 
he  has  earned  and  which  he  so  richly 
deserves. 

I  also  wish  to  single  out  for  well  de- 
served praise,  the  outstanding  efforts  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  in  assuring  today's  great  suc- 
cess. As  I  said  earlier,  his  absence  today 
was  occasioned  solely  by  the  Senate's  of- 
ficial business  abroad  which  he  was  di- 
rected to  perform.  I  only  add  that  no 
other  Member  •f  this  body  was  more 
Interested  in.  or  supported  more  \'igor- 
ously.  this  legislation.  I  note  that  his 
position  on  all  of  its  features  has  been 
entered  in  the  Rjbcord. 

It  is  plain  that  a  unanimous  endorse- 
ment is  achieved  only  with  the  strong 
and  articulate  support  of  many  Sen- 
ators. On  this  measure,  there  was  none 
stronger  nor  more  articulate  than  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton].  Senator  Cotton  led 
the  way  with  his  splendid  cooperation 
and  highly  able  support.  And  equally 
cooperative  were  the  efforts  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
and  Indiana  [Mr.  Haktkk]. 

Others  too  must  be  commended  for  as- 
suring this  great  success  by  devoting 
their  great  talents  to  Its  discussion  on 
the  floor.  I  refer  to  the  Senators  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroniy],  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastork],  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart  and  Mr.  Griffin]  and  to  others 
who  rose  to  support  the  measure  with 
their  outstanding  abilities. 
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HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACT  OF  19^ 
^Mr.    RANDOLPH.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

No.  1270,  S.  3052. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lechslativb  Clkrk.  A  bill  *8. 
3052  1  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional highway  safety  program  through 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  ac- 
celerate highway  trafflc  safety  programs. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen*i« 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  h»A 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works   with  an   amendment  to 


strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966". 

Sec.  101.  Title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTE*    4 HIGHWAY     SATETT 

"401.  Authority  of  the  Secretary. 

'•402.  Highway  safety  programs. 

"403.  Highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

"405   Community  safety  prt>grams. 

"406.  National  Trafflc  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

'  S  401.  Authority  of  the  Secretary 

■■The  Secret.'iry  of  Commerce,  or.  in  the 
event  of  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  authorized  and  directed  to  assist 
and  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ment.'? and  agencies.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, private  Industry,  and  other  in- 
terested parties,  to  increase  highway  safety 
■  <  402   Highway  safety  programs 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  and 
assist  each  of  the  States  t )  establish  a  high- 
way .safety  program  based  upon  a  compre- 
hensue  official  statewide  plan  designed  to 
reduce  trafflc  accidents  and  deaths.  Injuries, 
ar.d  property  damage  resulting  therefrom. 
Such  programs  should  be  in  accordance  with 
uniform  standards  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  standards  shall  Include,  but  not 
b«  limited  to.  provisions  fur  an  e3^ectlve  ac- 
cident record  system,  mea.'ures  calculated 
to  improve  driver  education  and  perform- 
ance, motor  vehicle  inspection  and  admin- 
istration, highway  design,  surface  treatment 
a.'.d  maintenance,  traffic  control,  and  sur- 
veillance of  trafflc  for  detection  and  correc- 
tion of  high  or  p>otentlaIly  high  accident 
locBiijns.  The  Secretary  shall  be  authorized 
to  amend  or  waive  standards  on  a  temporary 
ba*ls  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  new  or 
dlffere.-it  highway  safety  programs  instituted 
on  iin  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration 
basis  by  one  or  more  States,  where  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  public  interest  would 
be  served  by  such  amendment  or  waiver 
The  pertinent  standards  for  State  highway 
safety  programs  shall,  to  the  extent  deter- 
mjipd  appropriate  by  the  Secretary,  be  {ip- 
p!irab:e  to  federally  administered  areas 
where  a  Federal  department  or  agency  con- 
trols the  roads  or  supervises  trafTic  operation. 

"ib»  Any  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  aid  the  States  to  conduct  the 
IU?hway  s.ifety  programjs  described  In  sub- 
s«ct!on  I  a)  shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction 
for  the  necessary  costs  of  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  section  404  of 
thli  chapter,  and  the  remainder  shall  be 
appcirtlonod  among  the  several  States  as  fol- 
Icwii  7,S  per  centum  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion and  2,5  per  centum  as  the  Secretary  In 
ills  administrative  discretion  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. .Ml  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this 
title  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid  prl- 
^i^y  highway  funds  (except  the  apportion - 
3ient  formula)  and  except  the  limitation  of 
"penditures  of  these  funds  to  the  Federal- 
^d  systems.  Including  the  provisions  relating 
^  obligation,  period  of  availability,  Federal 
Ehare  payable  (50  per  centum),  and  expendi- 
ture of  such  funds,  shall  govern  the  admin- 
istration of  the  highway  safety  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
•^•tion,  except  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  Inconsistent  with  this  section. 
However  the  Secretary  shall  apportion  to  the 
Slates  through  the  office  of  the  Governor  of 
*ch  of  the  States  or  the  applicable  State 
alghway  safety  agency  designated  by  the 
Governor  any  funds  authorized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  and  any  funds  author- 
ed for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 


•hall  be  apportioned  as  soon  as  they  shall  t>e 
authorized, 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  make  arrange- 
ments with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  for  assistance  In  the  preparation  of 
uniform  standards  for  the  highway  safety 
programs  contemplated  by  subsection  (a) 
and  in  the  administration  of  such  programs. 
Such  departments  and  agenclee  are  directed 
to  cooperate  in  such  preparation  and  admin- 
istration, on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"5  403.  Highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment 
"For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
highway  safety  program  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ex- 
jjand  the  highway  safety  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  under  section  307ia)  of 
title  i;3.  United  States  Code,  to  cover  all  as- 
pects of  highway  safety  which  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  highway  safety  systems 
research  and  development  relating  to  vehicle, 
highway,  and  driver  characteristics,  accldyit 
investigations,  communications,  emergency 
medical  care,  and  transportation  of  the  in- 
jured. The  Secretary  may  use  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  lor  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  Uidependentiy  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  departments  or  agen- 
cies, for  grants  to  State  or  local  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  Individuals  for  training  or 
education  of  highway  safety  personnel,  re- 
search fellowships  in  highway  safety,  develofv- 
ment  of  improved  accident  investigation 
procedures,  community  emergency  medical 
service  plans,  demonstration  projects,  and  for 
relat-ed  activities  which  are  deemed  by  the 
Secretarj'  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 
■■§  405.  Corrununlty  safety  programs 

"(a)  TTie  Secretary,  In  agreement  with  the 
Governor  of  each  State  or  his  designee,  shall 
encourage  and  assist  political  subdivisions 
of  the  respective  States  to  establish  trafflc 
safety  programs  designed  to  reduce  trafflc 
accidents  and  deaths.  Injuries  and  property 
damage  resulting  therefrom.  Such  programs 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  statewide  high- 
way s.-ifety  program  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  section  402(a) ;  and  may  in- 
ciu'le,  but  not  be  limited  to.  study,  training, 
research,  demonstration,  experimentations 
and  Implementation  of  safety  programs;  im- 
provement of  laws  and  ordinances;  accident 
recordlceeping;  driver  education;  motor  ve- 
hicle Inspection  and  administration;  police 
trafflc  control;  traffic  courts;  public  Informa- 
tion; citizen  support  and  medical  care  and 
transportation  for  the  Injured. 

"(b)  'Political  subdivisions'  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  mean  any  city  or 
county,  a  combined  city-county,  a  multi- 
county  or  metropolitan  regional  governmen- 
tal unit,  which  IB  predominantly  ■within  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 

"(CI  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
a  deduction  for  the  necessary  costs  of  ad- 
ministering the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  the  remainder  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  States  for  distribution 
by  the  Governors  to  eligible  political  sub- 
divisions to  carry  out  the  provlBlons  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  said  apportionment  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  75  per  centum  accord- 
ing to  metropolitan  population,  and  25  per 
centum  as  the  Secretary  in  his  administra- 
tive discretion  may  deem  appropriate,  with 
no  State  receiving  more  than  10  per  centum 
In  accordance  with  criteria  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  such  criteria  ^o  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  consideration  of  need, 
the  incidence  of  trafflc  accidents,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate.  All  provisions  of  chapter  1  of 
this  title  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  funds  'except  the  appor- 
tionment formula  and  the  Pederal-aid  sys- 
tem limitation  In  expending  funds).  Includ- 
ing the  provisions  relating  to  obligation,  pe- 


riod of  availability.  Federal  share  payable 
(50  per  centum),  and  expenditure  of  Ped- 
eral-ald  primary  highway  funds,  shaU  govern 
the  administration  of  the  highway  safety 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  except  ae  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  inconsistent  with  this 
section. 

■§406    National      Trafflc      Safety      Advisory 
Committee 

"ta)  (I)  There  is  eetabllshed  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ocimmerce  (Tran6j>ortaTion )  a  Na- 
tional TrafHc  Safety  Advisory  Oorrunlttee, 
composed  of  the  Secretary  or  an  officer  of 
tJie  rjepartment  appointed  by  him.  who  shall 
be  chairman,  and  thirty  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  no  more  than  five  of  whom 
shall  be  Federal  officers  or  employeee  The 
appointed  members,  having  due  regard  for 
the  purposes  of  section  101  of  this  Act.  shall 
be  selected  from  among  representatlvee  of 
various  State  and  local  goverrm-.ente.  includ- 
Ing  State  legislatures,  of  public  and  private 
interests  contributing  to.  affected  by.  or  con- 
cerned with  trafflc  and  highway  safety,  and 
of  othM-  public  and  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, or  groups  demonstrating  an  active 
Interest  in  trafTic  and  highway  safety,  ae  well 
as  research  scientists  and  other  indl'vlduals 
who  are  expert  In  thif  field 

"<2)(A)  Each  m^ember  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years  except  that  (I)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurrln^r  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shali  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term  and  i  i;  i  the  terms  of 
office  of  members  first  taking  office  after  the 
da'„e  of  er.actmenf  of  this  section  shall  expire 
as  follows:  t«n  at  the  end  of  one  year  after 
such  date,  ten  at  the  end  of  two  years  after 
such  date,  and  ten  at  the  end  o'  three  years 
after  such  date,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appolnttrient,  and  (ill) 
the  term  of  any  member  shall  be  extended 
until  tlie  date  on  which  the  successor's  ap- 
pointment is  effective  None  of  the  members 
appGintJ>ci  by  the  President  other  than  Fed- 
eral officers  or  employees  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  within  one  year  following  the 
end  of  his  precedliig  term. 

"iB)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences of  such  Council  or  otherwise  engaged 
in  the  business  of  such  Council,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  et  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  1100  per  diem. 
Including  traveltime,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  placet  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
in  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Exp>ensee 
Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73l>-2 »  for  persons  In 
the  Goverrunent  service  employed  inter- 
mittently 

■•|b)  "The  National  Trafflc  Safety  Advisory 
Committee  shall  advice,  ccnsult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to.  the  Secretary  on 
matte  s  relatlrg  to  the  activities  and  func- 
tion.? of  the  Department  in  the  field  of  trafflc 
and  highway  safety  The  Com.mittee  Is 
authorized  ( 1 )  to  review  research  projects  or 
progranis  submitted  to  or  recommended  by  It 
In  the  field  of  trafflc  and  highway  safety  and 
recommend  to  thp  Secretary,  for  prosecution 
under  this  Act.  any  such  p-ojects  which  it 
believes  show  promise  of  making  valuable 
contributions  to  human  knowledge  with  re- 
spect to  the  cause  and  prevention  of  trafflc 
or  highway  accidents;  and  (2)  to  review,  prior 
to  Isiuance,  standards  projKieed  to  be  Issued 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions 
orf  section  402(a)  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  as  amended  hereby,  and  to  make 
recommendations  thereon.  Such  recom- 
mendations shall  be  published  in  connection 
with  the  Secretary's  determination  or  order." 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Sections  135  and  313  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  are  herbey  repealed. 
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(b)(1)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title 
33.  United  Statee  Code,  Ls  hereby  amended 
by  deleting 
"135.  Highway  safety  programs." 

(3)  The  analysU  of  chapter  3  of  title  33. 
United  SUtes  Code,  u  hereby  amended  by 
deleting : 

"313.  Highway  Safety  Conference." 

(3)  There  U  hereby  added  at  the  end  of 
the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 
Utie  33,  United  States  Code,  the  following: 

"CHAPTKB   4 — HIGHWAT   gAFSTT" 

Skc.  103.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
secuon  403  of  Utle  33,  United  States  Code, 
there  U  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  940,000,000  for  the  flac&l  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and  •00,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

Sbc.  104.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  403  of  title  33.  United  States  Code. 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  additional  sum  of  tlO.OOO.OOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  eao.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and 
•26.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  Punds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
necessary  costs  In  administering  the  provi- 
sions of  section  403,  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

8gc.  105.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
secUon  405  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  S60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and  $60,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

Sec.  106  Section  101(a)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  la  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following  term  at  the  end  thereof:  "The 
term  State  highway  safety  agency'  means 
thoee  departmenta.  commiflslous,  boards,  or 
officials  of  any  State  charged  by  Its  laws  with 
the  responsibility  for  administering  the  State 
highway  safety  program,  or  any  part 
thereof." 

S«c  107  Section  106  of  tlUe  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

■■ie)  In  approving  programs  for  projects 
on  the  Federal -Rid  systems  pursuant  to 
chapter  1  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  to  those  projects  which  Incor- 
porate Improved  standards  and  features  with 
safety  benefits  " 

Sec  108  Nothing  contaln'-d  In  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  supersede  the  authority 
under  existing  law  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency 

Skc  109  In  order  to  provide  the  basis  for 
evaluatlntr  the  continuing  progrrons  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  and  to  furnish  the  Congress 
with  the  Information  necessary  for  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1969.  the  Secretary.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Governors  or  the  appro- 
priate State  highway  safety  agencies,  shall 
make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  coet  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  such  detailed  esti- 
mate and  recommendations  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  matching  funds  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January   10,   1968. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate.  I  wonder  if 
my  able  friend,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  1.  could  tell  us  if 
he  contemplates  a  roUcall  on  final  pas- 
s\^e.  or  whether  he  contemplates  any 
dispute  over  amendmenta  which  could 
result  in  a  rollcail  vote. 

Mr  R.^NDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  as  we  begin  consideration  of 
the  mea.sure,  I  could  not  give  the  assur- 
ance of  no  rollcail  vote  on  final  passage. 


or  even  assurance  on  amendments  that 
might  be  offered. 

I  hope  that  there  would  not  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  amendments  and  that  infor- 
mal agreements  which  I  have  had  with 
Senators  would  suffice.  As  manager  of 
the  bill.  I  would  expect  that  there  would 
be  no  rollcail  votes  on  amendments  of- 
fered, and  there  may  be  no  need  for  a 
rollcail  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  my  able  friend  could 
give  us  more  assurance  in  connection 
with  final  passage  Senators  would  be 
most  grateful. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  ad- 
dressed a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  RandolphI,  which  is 
of  interest  to  everyone  here  tis  to  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  any  rollcail  votes. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  joined  in  Intro- 
ducing this  bill  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Randolph].  We  have  been 
able  to  get  together  on'  all  aspects  of  the 
bill  except  one. 

The  bill  as  introduced  and  proposed 
by  the  administration  required  that  Its 
cost  be  paid  from  the  highway  trust  fund. 
The  committee  struck  out  that  provision 
and  the  bill  now  provides  that  the  cost 
will  be  paid  from  general  appropriations 

The  cost  of  this  bill  will  amount  to 
S375  million  over  a  period  of  3  years.  I 
understand  that  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RibicoffI  which 
would  add  some  costs  to  the  bill.  So  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  bill  could  be  over 
$400  million. 

While  I  have  this  opportunity.  I  wi.sh 
to  state  my  reasons  for  offering  this 
amendment.  First,  I  believe  that  high- 
way safety  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
construction  of  highways,  and  the  high- 
way trust  fund  provides  money  for  the 
construction  of  highways. 

Certainly,  If  safety  ls*^s  Important  as 
we  think  It  Is,  and  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  unanimous  vote  on  the  bill 
which  has  just  passed.  I  do  not  believe 
that  $400  million  over  a  period  of  3  years 
would  be  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  I  anticipate  that  one 
argument  against  my  amendment  will  be 
that  there  is  an  actuarial  deficit  in  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

If  no  other  funds  from  additional  taxes 
are  provided,  according  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  then  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  System  will  be 
delayed  some  2  years.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  testimony  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr 
Boyd  and  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator. Mr.  Whltton,  on  the  highway 
authorization  bill  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  on  May  11.  1966.  re- 
lating to  this  point  be  Inserted  in  the 
Recor'i. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Senator     Qrdxninc.  This     concludes     the 
questions  left  by  Senator  Randolph. 
Senator  Coopia? 

Senator  Coopnt.  Thank  you.  Mr.  ChAlr- 
man. 

First.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Cbalrm&n. 
that  I  think  we  are  indebted  to  Under  Secre- 


t»ry  Boyd  and  Administrator  Whltton  for 
their  comprehensive  and  informative  state- 
ment. Anyone  listening  to  this  statement 
m  detail  of  different  Federal -aid  progrmu 
has  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  vi«t 
hlghvray  system  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributes. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  funding  of 
the  program.  Am  I  correct  In  saying  tha: 
the  recommendations  you  have  made,  wltb 
particular  reference  to  Interstate  highway 
systems,  are  based  upon  the  assumption  thit 
funds  will  be  provided? 

Mr.  BoTD.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Coope*.  For  the  highway  trust 
fund? 

Mr.  BoTD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cooptr.  Of  about  $5  billion  In  ad- 
dltlonad  funds? 

Mr.  BoYO.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Coopir  And  even  If  those  funds 
are  provided,  you  would  find  that  it  would 
take  1  more  year  to  complete  the  system. 

Mr.  BoTO.  We  have  asked  for  aii  exten- 
sion  

.Senator  Cooper.  To  complete  the  system,  li 
that  correct,  41,000  miles? 

Mr.  BoTD.  We  have  asked  for  a  S-month 
extension. 

Senator  Coopxr.  In  the  event  that  addi- 
tional financing  should  not  be  provided,  but 
present  tax  programs  continued,  eifter  1971. 
how  long  do  you  Anticipate  It  would  take  to 
complete  the  41.000-mile  Interstate  System? 

Mr.  BoTD.  I  think  that  Mr.  Whltton  can 
give  you  a  better  answer  on  that  than  I  can, 
Senator  Coopzr.  My  own  estimate  Is  about 
18  months  to  3  years,  but  I  am  not  qualified, 
really 

Mr.  WHrrroN.  Yes,  sir,  that  Is  very  close. 
Senator. 

Senator  Coopkr.  How  many   years? 

Mr.  WnrrroN.  Eighteen  months  to  2  years 

Senator  Cooper.  You  mean  even  If  this  Ifi 
billion  Is  not  provided.  It  would  only  take  3 
years  longer  to  complete  the  41.000  miles' 

Mr.  WHrrroN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration, however,  proposes  increas- 
ing taxes  so  that  the  Interstate  System 
can  be  completed  In  1972.  But.  whatever 
happens,  it  is  my  Judgment  that  the  $400 
million-plus  which  would  be  authorized 
by  this  bill — and  it  is  possible  that  that 
amount  may  not  be  appropriated — will 
not  delay  completion  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  by  any  appreciable 
amount. 

My  final  argument  would  be,  of  course, 
that  we  already  have  a  defilt  In  our  na- 
tional budget  and  no  one  knows  what  It 
will  be  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967 
Here  we  would  be  merely  adding  to  that 
deficit. 

My  chief  argument  as  to  why  safety 
is  an  Integral  part  of  the  highway  sys- 
tem Is  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  would  be  directed 
toward  improved  construction  and  de- 
sign of  highways.  I  believe  this  is  to  be 
important.  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
at  the  proper  time  to  accomplish  my 
stated  purpose 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 

UNANTMOVS-CONBKNT    ACRTIMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  af- 
ter discussing  the  situation  with  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader,  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  committee. 
and  the  outstanding  ranking  minority 
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member,  I  should  like  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that,  after 
the  speech  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  and  the  speech  of  the  dlstln- 
pjlshed  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  1.  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
all  amendments  thereafter  of  10  min- 
utes, with  5  minutes  to  a  side,  to  be  con- 
trolled equally  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  proposer  of  the 
amendment,  and  that  1  hour  of  debate 
be  allowed  on  the  bill,  with  the  time 
equally  divided  between  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  or  whom- 
ever either  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Is  considering  S.  3052.  as  amended 
and  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  bill  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
amendment  for  S.  3052  as  it  was  intro- 
duced, striking  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  substituting  the  committee 
language. 

I  shall  briefly  cover  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  in  comparison  to  those  of  the 
original  bill,  which  was  title  III  of  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
[Mr.  Macnuson]  who  has  Just  guided 
S.  3005  to  successful  passage. 

In  connection  with  the  committee  bill, 
let  me  say  at  the  outset  very  quickly  that 
I  urge  its  adoption  as  presented,  with  per- 
haps some  slight  modifications. 

S.  3052  provides  total  authorizations 
of  $375  million  for  aid  to  the  States  In 
developing  comprehensive  statewide 
safety  programs,  for  aid  to  political  sub- 
divisions of  populations  of  50.000  or  in 
the  development  of  community  safety 
programs  which  will  be  consistent  with 
the  statewide  progrsmis,  and  for  Federal 
research  in  the  field  of  traffic  and  high- 
way safety.  The  authorizations  are  for 
the  fiscal  years  of  1967.  1968,  and  1969. 

The  bill  as  introduced,  provided  for 
8-year  authorizations  In  the  aggregate 
of  LSSO  million.  However,  this  surface 
comparison  is  misleading.  The  commit- 
tee has,  in  effect,  doubled  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  matching  grants 
over  the  same  period,  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  section  providing  for  commu- 
nity safety  programs  which  will  be 
funded  at  the  same  annual  level  of  au- 
thorizations as  the  statewide  compre- 
hensive prog^rams.  Section  101  of  the 
bill  creates  a  new  chapter — Chapter  4, 
Highway  Safety— to  title  23  of  the 
UrJted  States  Code. 

Section  401  of  the  new  chapter  au- 
thorizes the  Secretarj'  of  Commerce,  or 
Transportation  If  that  Department  is 
created,  to  carry  out  the  highway  safety 
program  envisaged  in  the  act.  and  in 
doinR  so.  to  assist  and  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  agencies.  State,  and  local 
«overnments,  private  industry  and  other 
interested  parties. 

SecUon  402(a)  Is  an  extension  of  the 
«>ldwln  amendment  enacted  last  year, 
Which  is  repealed  elsewhere  in  the  bill. 
"Defines  the  concept  of  Federal  as- 
•wtance   in   developing   comprehensive 


statewide  programs  on  all  highways  and 
roads — not  merely  those  now  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid systems.  The  uniform  stand- 
ards which  will  be  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  authority  of  this  section 
will  form  the  foundation  for  a  coopera- 
tive system  involving  State  projects 
which,  under  existing  law,  cannot  now  be 
financially  assisted  by  Federal  funds — for 
examples,  driver  licensing,  vehicle  in- 
spection, police  enforcement  and  driver- 
teacher  training.  The  Secretary  may 
waive  the  uniform  standards  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  take  advantage  of  ex- 
perimental or  pilot  programs. 

Section  402(b>  provides  the  condi- 
tions for  apportioning  funds,  with  75 
percent  of  the  funds  to  be  allocated  to 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
25  percent  to  be  allocated  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  The  discretion- 
ary authority  of  the  Secretary,  with  re- 
spect to  25  percent  of  the  funds,  will  allow 
suflaclent  fiexlbllity  for  him  to  give  addi- 
tional support  to  particularly  significant 
irmovatlve  projects,  as  well  sus  to  States 
wliich  have  a  pressing  need  to  Improve 
particular  aspects  of  their  total  program. 
All  grants  will  be  made  on  a  50-50  match- 
ing basis. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
.section,  the  bill  authorizes  $40  million 
for  flLscal  1967.  $60  million  for  fiscal  1968, 
and  $60  million  for  fiscal  1969.  I  point 
out  that  the  same  amount  of  authoriza- 
tions are  provided  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  406,  the  corrjmunity 
safety  program.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  been  Intensely  interested 
in  this  portion  of  the  legislation,  as  have 
been  other  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Roads  and  members  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  Itself. 

While  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  are  aware  of  the  gap 
between  these  total  authorizatior^s  of 
$320  million  in  matching  funds  for  a  3- 
year  period,  and  the  annual  national 
need  of  $958  million  estimated  by  the 
National  Safety  Council,  It  was  our  con- 
viction that  substantially  larger  sums 
could  not  now  be  effectively  spent  and 
yet  maintain  a  balanced  and  comprehen- 
sive program.  Neither  Federal  nor 
State  witnesses  were  able  to  proNlde  the 
committee  with  specific  guidelines  or 
priorities  for  increased  authorizations. 

In  this  regard.  I  emphasize  that  our 
decision  to  limit  the  authorizatioris  for 
section  402,  as  for  the  entire  bill,  to  3 
years  instead  of  the  6  years  proposed  by 
the  administration,  does  not  reflect  a 
lack  of  concern.  On  the  contrar>',  the 
committee  has  a  deep  sense  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problems  of  highway  safety. 
The  3 -year  limitation  is  based  on  two 
considerations: 

First.  The  inadequate  knowledge 
among  all  authorities  which  prevents  the 
present  establishment  of  guidelines  or 
assignment  of  priorities  for  long-term 
investment  of  Federal  funds,  and. 

Second.  The  conviction  of  the  com- 
mittee that  when  such  guidelines  are  es- 
tablished It  will  be  evidence  that  the 
Federal  responsibility  will  require  Fed- 
eral funds  of  a  much  greater  magnitude 
than  the  sums  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration for  the  fiscal  years  of   1970, 


1971.  and  1972.  Our  action  In  this  re- 
gard is,  therefore,  definitely  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  signifying  a  weakening  of 
congressional  intent  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  a  long-term  highway 
safety  program.  Rather,  it  signifies  the 
committee's  determination  to  review  the 
program  after  the  Secretary  reports  to 
the  Congress  by  January  10,  1968,  as  re. 
quired  by  the  bill,  and  thereby  base  its 
future  actions  on  more  accurate  and 
complete  Information  that  is  now  avail- 
able. 

Section  403  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  expand  highway  safety  research  and 
demonstration  activities  to  cover  all  as- 
pects of  highway  safety,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  highway  safety  systems 
research  and  development  relating  to 
vehicle,  highway,  and  driver  characteris- 
tics, accident  Investigations,  communi- 
cations, emergency  medical  care,  and 
transjxirtation  of  the  injured. 

This  section  is  predicated  on  the 
grounds  that  traflSc  safety  research  must 
be  conducted  from  a  total  system  s  point 
of  view.  The  research  program  wUl  at- 
tack the  three  basic  areas  of  accident 
phenomena:  Accident  prevention,  the 
minimization  of  their  effects  after  oc- 
currence, and  effective  emergency  sen'- 
ices  and  investigation  after  the  accident. 
A  comprehensive  data  collection  smd 
analysis  system  and  a  research  correla- 
tion system  are  integral  features  of  the 
proposed  research  program  to  insure  a 
comprehensive  approach  which  will  leave 
no  area  unexplored. 

Section  404  of  the  draft  bill,  which 
would  expand  the  National  Driver  Regis- 
ter Service,  has  been  deleted  from  the 
committee  bill  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  where  the  original 
Jurisdiction  for  this  provision  lies,  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Section  405  is  a  committee  amend- 
ment which  directs  the  Secretary  to  as- 
sist political  subdivisions  of  the  respec- 
tive States  to  establish  traffic  safety  pro- 
grams which  will  be  consistent  with  the 
statewide  highway  safety  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretarj-  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402iai.  The  community  programs 
may  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  studj-. 
training,  research,  demonstration,  ex- 
perimentations, and  implementation  of 
safety  programs;  improvement  of  laws 
and  ordinances;  accident  recordkeeping; 
driver  education;  motor  vehicle  iaspec- 
tion  and  administration;  police  tiaflQc 
control;  traffic  courts;  publ'c  informa- 
tion; citizen  support  and  medicpl  care 
and  transportation  for  the  Injured. 

This  provision  limits  the  ellglblo  unlis 
of  local  government  to  those  which  are 
predominantly  within  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area — that  is.  a  popu- 
lation of  50.000  or  more.  The  amend- 
ment is  predicated  on  two  principal  fac- 
tors: First,  though  the  loss  of  life  is  less 
in  urban  accidents  than  in  rural,  80  per- 
cent of  the  prcHJerty  damage  restiltlng 
from  auto  accidents  occurs  In  urban 
areas:  and,  second,  metropolitan  govern- 
ments have  in  many  categories  of  high- 
way safety  a  greater  degree  of  responsi- 
bility and  more  highly  skilled  personnel 
than  do  the  States.  With  regard  to  this 
latter  factor,  evidence  submitted  to  the 
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oommittee  indicates  that  many  metropol- 
itan unlta  of  government  will  be  able  to 
Initiate  demonstration  programs  im- 
mediately upon  approval  of  the  stand- 
ards by  the  Secretary,  and  thereby  save 
lives  early  in  the  program. 

Section  406  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee,  to  be  comprised  of  30 
members  and  the  Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignee as  chairman.  Traffic  safety  is  a 
complex  and  intricate  subject  matter, 
involving  many  variables  in  the  relation- 
ship of  the  vehicle,  the  driver,  the 
highway,  and  a  constantly  shifting  en- 
vironment. It  is  our  recommendation, 
therefore,  that  the  Secretary  should  be 
provided  with  a  continuous  structure 
which  will  enable  him  to  draw  upon  the 
resources  of  widest  range  of  expertise 
within  government  and  outside  for  the 
purposes  of  evaluation  and  decision- 
making. 

This  section  authorizes  the  advisory 
oommittee  to  review  research  projects  or 
programs  in  the  Held  of  traffic  and  high- 
way safety  and  to  review,  prior  to  Issu- 
ance, the  standards  proposed  to  be  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  402(a)  of  title  23,  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  ofTer 
is  the  product  of  extensive  hearings  for 
5  days  and  the  result  of  careful  consid- 
eration and  deliberation  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  during  five  meetings  in 
executive  session.  It  Is  not  a  perfect  bill, 
but  I  believe  It  Is  a  good  bill. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  Judgment 
I  have  reached  as  a  result  of  our  com- 
mittee hearings  and  executive  sessions  is 
how  infinitely  Intricate  are  the  problems 
of  highway  safety,  and  how  little  hard, 
factual  knowledge  exists  regarding  the 
multiple  causes  of  highway  accidents.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  committee  has 
taken  what  might  be  viewed  by  some  as 
a  rather  tentative  approach. 

It  is  most  assuredly  not  due  to  any 
lack  of  a  sense  of  urgency  on  our  part. 
We  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  grim 
figures  of  fatalities  and  property  damage 
that  are  so  frequently  quoted  when  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  highway  safety. 
But  we  were  also  exposed  to  the  intrica- 
cies and  ambiguities  of  the  problem  and 
to  the  need  for  giiidelines  and  standards 
and  assigned  priorities  before  substan- 
tially larger  sums  than  those  authorized 
can  be  effectively  spent. 

I  therefore  urge  the  enactment  of  S. 
3052.  the  committee  bill,  as  amended. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment 

The  LiaisLATivi  Ci«rk.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  proposes 
an  amendment,  on  page  17,  line  5,  after 
the  word  "appropriated."  to  Insert  the 
following  language :  "out  of  the  highway 
trust  fund."  and  on  page  17.  line  14,  after 
the  word  "appropriated."  to  insert  the 
same  language. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  proceed  immediately  on  my  amend- 
ment. May  I  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  understood  the 
announcement  of  the  distingiiished  ma- 
jority leader  after  the  Senator  had  con- 
cluded his  remarks  on  the  bill,  it  was 
that  I  could  speak  on  the  bill  and  then 
submit  ttie  amendment:  but  I  have 
chosen  to  submit  the  amendment  now, 
so  tiiat  we  may  move  along  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the  co- 
operation of  the  distinguished  Senator, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  wishes  to 
proceed  is  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  either  side? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes,  I  so  request. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.    The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  (;^orum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays?  There 
are  enough  Senators  present  for  a  suffi- 
cient second,  if  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, because  I  think  it  Is  a  serious 
amendment.  It  has  a  serious  purpose, 
and  I  hope  that  there  will  be  enough 
Senators  present  so  that  I  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with  them. 

My  amendment  is  not  very  difficult  to 
understand.  As  I  noted  in  my  remarks 
a  few  minutes  ago.  the  bill  as  proposed 
by  the  administration  and  accompanied 
by  a  message  from  the  President  pro- 
vided that  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
Federal-State  programs  —  programs 
chiefly  of  education  and  highway  safety — 
be  paid  from  the  highway  trust  fund. 
The  committee  amended  the  bill,  and  it 
now  provides  that  the  cost  be  paid  from 
general  appropriations. 

I  raised  this  point  In  the  committee, 
and  filed  my  views  upon  this  issue.  My 
amendment  would  restore  the  bill  to  the 
form  in  which  it  was  first  presented  to 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and 
myself,  and  would  provide  that  its  cost 
be  paid  from  the  highway  trust  fund. 

The  authorizations  provided  in  the  bill 
as  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  amount  to  $375  million  over  a  pe- 
riod of  3  years — 3  years  being  the  length 
of  the  programs  proposed  In  the  bill.  I 
understand  that  amendments  will  be 
offered  by  the  dlstlngiilshed  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Rraicorrl,  Including  in 
my  opinion  a  very  good  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a  program  of  driver  training 


and  driver  performance,  which  woakl 
amplify  the  proposal  contained  in  the 
bill.  I  understand  that  his  amendment 
would  authorize  an  additional  |90  Bul- 
lion. Therefore,  we  shall  be  voting  on 
whether  to  authorize  a  total  expenditure 
of  $465  million  over  a  period  of  3  years 

I  shall  proceed  quickly  to  state  my  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  it  would  be  proper  to 
pay  that  amount  from  the  highway  tnut 
fund  rather  than  by  a  general  appro- 
priation. 

The  first  reason  is  obvious.  There  Is 
expected  to  be  a  deficit  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966.  as  originally  antici- 
pated, of  about  $6.4  billion. 

Since  that  time  the  President  has 
stated  that  he  does  not  believe  this  esti- 
mate will  be  borne  out.  However,  with 
the  mounting  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
I  feel  sure  that  the  deficit  will  probably 
be  larger  than  is  now  anliclpated. 

My  second  point— and  I  think  that  it  \a 
basic — is  that  the  highway  safety  pro- 
gram, particularly  as  it  is  embodied  in 
the  bill,  is  very  closely  related  to  the 
whole  Federal  aid  program  of  highway 
construction.  That  program — for  which 
we  provide  funds  through  taxes— em- 
braces the  ABC  .system  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  allots  50  percent  of  the 
cost  and  the  State  50  percent.  There  Is 
also  the  Interstate  System,  to  which  the 
Government  provides,  through  taxes,  90 
percent  of  the  cost  and  the  State  pro- 
vides 10  i^ercent. 

I  want  to  be  as  frank  and  as  fair  as  I 
can  with  the  Senate.  Efforts  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  destroy  the 
integrity  of  the  highway  trust  fund.  One 
such  effort  was  an  attempt  to  provide 
that  this  great  Wghway  program  would 
be  pfdd  in  part  by  appropriations.  That 
effort  has  always  been  defeated  thus  far. 
Some  Senators  consider  that  if  we 
were  to  add  the  cost  of  any  other  i>ro- 
gram  to  the  highway  trust  fund,  such 
action  might  also  encroach  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  fund.  That  argument 
will  be  made  in  this  case.  However,  I 
submit  that  highway  safety  is  closely  re- 
lated in  the  designing  of  safety  features 
into  that  construction. 

The  pending  bill  would  provide  funds 
for  research  and  a  program  to  improve 
highway  design  so  that  injuries  and 
fatalities  occasioned  on  our  roads  would 
be  reduced. 

The  program  of  educating  drivers  by 
initiating  programs  for  driver  perform- 
ance, driver  training,  and  driver  licens- 
ing is  certainly  an  important  program. 
I  have  read  some  of  the  evidence  that 
has  been  adduced  in  hearings  conducted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoJ-F),  and  while  I 
know  that  there  is  conflict  as  to  the  im- 
pact of  the  lack  of  driver  training  on 
accidents,  I  know  that  there  has  been 
testimony  that  i>erhaps  90  percent  of 
the  fatalities  incurred  in  accidents  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  driver 
training.  Other  witnesses  say  that  the 
percentage  is  much  lower.  However,  we 
know  that  the  lack  of  training  Is  an  Im- 
portant factor.  I  believe  that  the  ques- 
tion of  highway  safety  is  related  to  the 
whole  program  of  highway  construction. 
I  should  like  to  make  two  points  before 
I  close.    I  anticipate,  I  am  sure,  two  o! 
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the  arguments  of  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph!.  One  argument  will  be 
that  the  administration  is  proposing  tijat 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  will  establish  a  separate  trust 
fund  to  be  called  the  Highway  Safety 
and  Beautiflcation  Revenue  Act  of  1965. 
It  will  be  said  that  a  certain  part  of  the 
revenues  produced  from  the  auto  excise 
taxes  will  be  set  aside  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  new  fund. 

I  assume  the  argument  will  be  made 
that,  when  the  fund  is  established,  the 
cost  of  this  .safety  program  will  then  be 
shifted  to  the  new  fund. 

My  answer  to  that  argument  is  that 
the  new  program  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished. It  would  have  to  be  proposed  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  attitude  ConRress 
would  take  toward  removinp  certain  ex- 
cise taxes  from  the  general  revenues. 

A  second  argtunent  has  been  made  to 
the  committee — and  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  be  made  and  ought  to  be  made 
here— that  the  highway  trust  fund  now 
has  a  deficit  and  that  the  additional 
charge  of  more  than  $465  would  Increase 
that  deficit. 

The  deficit  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
Ls  an  actuarial  deficit.  I  think  It  ought 
to  be  explained.  As  I  have  .said  before, 
the  charL'cs  on  the  highway  trust  fund 
come  a.s  a  cost  of  the  regular  ABC  high- 
way sy.stem  and  the  Interstate  System. 
If  the  present  t.axes  providiii'^  reve- 
nues for  the 'highway  trust  fund  and  the 
p.'-esent  highway  authorizations  are  con- 
tinued, it  is  my  contention  from  listen- 
ing to  the  testimony  at  the  hearings  on 
another  bill — the  regular  biennial  au- 
tho.nza'ion  bill  for  our  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Sy:>iem — that  there  would  be  no 
deficit. 

In  actuahty,  the  deficit  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ABC  system  but  is  caused 
by  the  increased  costs  to  complete  tlic 
Interstate  System 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
lime  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mv.self  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  Interstate  System  will 
be  completed  in  1972.  However,  because 
of  additional  costs  which  have  arisen 
since  the  program  was  instituted — and 
1  understand  that  these  additional  costs 
are  estimated  at  approximately  $5  bil- 
ilon— it  will  be  Impossible  to  "complete 
the  Interstate  System  by  1972. 

The  administration  is  proposing  new 
»xes  to  secure  funds  to  complete  the 
system  on  time.  But  Mr.  Whltton.  Fed- 
fral  Highway  Administrator,  has  testi- 
ng that  if  the  Government  is  not  able 
to  secure  additional  revenues  by  new- 
taxes  levied  by  Congress,  it  will  take  an 
additional  18  months  to  2  years  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  System.  The  Impact 
°'  my  amendment,  which  authorizes 
W5  million  out  of  the  highway  trust 
fund,  would  probably  delay  completion 
01  the  Interstate  System  3  or  4  months. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  reducing  the  annual  number  of 
50.000  highway  casualties  Is  just  as  im- 
portant as  a  3-  or  4-month  delay  In  the 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System. 

Not  only  do  I  believe  my  proposal  to 
be  fiscally  sound  but  I  think  it  will  give 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  more  impor- 
tance with  respect  to  establishment  of 
these  safety  programs  by  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government.  The  States 
will  know  that  it  is  a  serious  matter  to 
have  this  coi?t  payable  out  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  votes  will 
be  cast  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  but 
I  sincerely  hope  that  Senators  will  care- 
fully consider  the  argument  and  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  substance,  does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  subscribe  to  the 
general  objectives  of  the  bill,  but  sug- 
gest that  the  financing  of  the  program 
should  be  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
rather  than  out  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  U.S.  Trea,sury? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct.  I  in- 
troduced such  a  bill  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  We  worked 
on  the  proposal  together.  I  would  rather 
have  the  system  paid  for  from  funds 
which  now  exist  than  have  it  authorized 
from  general  appropriations,  from  which 
we  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinRui.shed  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  committee  carefully  considered 
this  problem,  and  the  committee  rejected 
the  amendment  that  is  now  pending. 

Senators  should  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  committee  in  not  endorsing 
the  financing  of  the  safety  program 
from  the  highway  trust  fund.  First,  it 
mu.=:t  be  acknowledged  that  the  trust 
fund  faces  an  impending  deficit  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $7  billion,  at 
the  present  level  of  revenues.  Unless 
additional  revenue  is  raised  or  the  con- 
struction level  of  activity  is  reduced,  suf- 
ficient funds  will  not  be  available  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  System  by  1972.  or 
for  a  significant  period  thereafter.  The 
highway  trust  fund  was  established  for 
the  primary  purix).'^  of  construction  of 
the  Interstate  System 

The  committee  took  a  similar  position 
last  year  in  rejecting  the  proposal  to  fi- 
nance the  highway  beautificatlon  pro- 
gram from  the  highway  trust  fund. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  tnist  fund  is  to 
finance  the  construction  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal -aid  road  systems. 
Highway  .safety  is  a  vital  need,  and  it 
should  be  attended  to.  Senators  should 
address  themselves  to  the  subject  In  the 
appropriation  process,  although  I  doubt 
whether  we  shall  have  to  proceed 
through  the  usual  process  of  appropria- 
tions. I  shall  indicate  the  reasons  for 
this  position. 

Secretary  Connor  said  In  his  testimony 
before  the  committee  that  it  Is  the  in- 


tention of  the  administration  not  to  en- 
croach oa  hlghw  ay  coristruction  funds. 
On  page  10  of  the  hearings,  Secretary 

Connor  is  quoted  as  saying: 

In  reviewing  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
entire  highway  safety  progrtan,  it  should  be 
noted  thit  the  »580  raUUon  In  expenditures 
oontemplaied  by  S  8062  would  he  flnancwi, 
under  the  Presidents  proposal:,  through  the 
highway  trust  fund.  It  U  the  administra- 
tion's position,  however,  that  this  expendi- 
ture should  Ir.  no  way  encroach  on  the  cur- 
rently dedloatsd  highway  user  revenuea  de- 
voted to  the  Federal  aid  highway  program. 

The  financing  of  safety  and  the  financ- 
ing of  expenditures  entailed  by  the  High- 
way Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965  would  be 
provided  by  auto  excise  taxes,  under  the 
proposal  advanced  earlier  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  thought  occurs 
to  me  that  the  matter  of  financing, 
whether  applied  to  the  highway  trust 
fund  or  to  the  raising  of  taxes  for  gen- 
eral revenues,  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  TMr 
LoNcI,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  had  to  leave  because  of  the 
fortlicoming  wedding  of  his  daughter. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  requested 
me,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  to  state  that  he  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  tills  problem.  t>ecause  any- 
thing that  involves  financing  should  be 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  Senator  from  Loulsiaiia  stated 
further  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  he  certainly  would 
undertake  hearings  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  financing 
arrangement. 

Since  the  financing  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  question 
of  the  use  of  excise  taxes  for  this  pur- 
pose would  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  thst  committ.ee  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  hopes  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  would  not  be 
invaded  in  this  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
KENNEDYof  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  continue 
for  5  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  The  Sens  tor  from 
Kentucky  fMr.  Cooper]  would  leave  to 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  na'.ier 
the  manner  of  financing  these  programs. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  stated  one  of  the  com- 
pelling reasons  why  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  rejected  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  refer  to  colloquy 
that  occurred  when  Secretary  Comior 
was  before  our  committee  and  diacuaeed 
the  highway  trust  fund 

Secretary  Connor  indicated  that  if  this 
program  were  to  be  carried  forward  with 
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money  from  the  highway  truat  fund,  the 
fund  would  need  to  be  replenished  by 
bringing  1  percent  of  the  excise  tax  Into 
the  highway  trust  fund. 
At  that  time,  I  said  : 

If  I  may  Interject,  I  think  It  U  Important, 
In  behalf  of  the  record,  to  note  that  thl«  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Secretary.  wUl  not  take  from  the 
tniBt  fund  more  than  Is  added  by  the  new 
revenues.  This  la  the  declared  position  of 
the  administration,  la  It  not? 

I  asked  Secretary  Connor  if  that  were 
not  true,  and  he  said : 

That  u  correot,  Mr.  Obalnnan.  and  tbak 

la  an  Important  point. 

Then  Senator  Pong  added: 

So  the  deficit  of  the  highway  trtwt  fmid 
will  not  be  Increaaed? 

Secretary  Connor  emphasized  again 
that  that  was  correct. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  while  the 
committee  was  In  executive  session  on 
the  pending  bill,  we  received  assurance 
from  the  administration  that  the  High- 
way Safety  and  Beautlflcatlon  Revenue 
Act  would  soon  be  introduced;  that  it 
would  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget:  and  that  the  act  would  al- 
locate 1  percent  of  the  auto  excise  tax 
for  1967,  2  percent  for  1988.  and  2  per- 
cent for  1969. 

The  conunittee  rejected  the  trust  fund 
flnancing.  not  only  for  the  reasons  I  have 
cited,  but  also  because  this  aspect  of 
highway  legislation  would  fall  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  said,  and  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  a  member 
of  that  committee,  might  say. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I.  too.  feel  that  this  is 
a  matter  which  belongs  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Even  so.  I  believe  that  the  expense  of  the 
proposed  legislation  should  not  detract 
from  the  equally  important  business  of 
the  trust  fund — building  additional  high- 
ways. If  there  Is  anything  we  need,  it  la 
more  money  In  the  highway  fund,  in- 
stead of  depleting  It.  I  desire  the  chair- 
man to  know  that  I  Intend  to  support  the 
committee  in  this  action,  without  in- 
tending any  disrespect  to  the  dlstin- 
gxilshed  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  say  is  that 
the  problem  of  safety  Is  important 
enough  to  be  Included  In  the  general  ap- 
propriations process  and  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  our  national  priorities.  If  fi- 
nanced from  the  general  fund,  then  the 
safety  program  would  be  weighed  in  re- 
lation to  other  Federal  expenditures — 
such  as  tobacco  subsidies,  other  crop 
supports,  mass  transit  subsidies,  or 
grants  for  public  works. 

I  agree  that  the  subject  matter  of  the 
pending  amendment  falls  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  comment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Kir.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  ability  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  meet  the  obliga- 


tion of  fimding  this  new  program  is  a 
m«itter  to  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  why  does  it  not  follow 
that  the  ability  of  the  general  fund  to 
finance  the  new  program  Is  likewise  not 
a  function  of  the  Committee  on  Finance? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  basic 
facts  underlying  both  funds  deal  with 
the  ability  to  meet  the  obligation.  It  is 
said  that  the  ability  of  the  trust  fund 
to  meet  the  obligation  should  be  decided 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  would 
say  If  that  is  correct  the  next  declara- 
tion would  be  that  the  ability  of  the 
general  fund  is  likewise  a  function  that 
ahould  be  decided  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

I  would  like  to  hesir  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  Is  only  a  matter  of  being  able  to  finance 
the  program.  The  original  Revenue  Act 
establishing  the  trust  fund  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  that  is  where  the 
jurisdiction  should  reside  In  this  Instance. 

I  do  say,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  FMr.  Lausche]  will  recall, 
that  we  debated  this  matter  thoroughly — 
in  fact,  for  an  hour  and  a  half — when 
the  highway  beautlflcatlon  was  before  us. 
Then,  it  was  the  consensus  of  the  Senate 
that  the  money  should  come  from  the 
general  fund  rather  than  the  highway 
trust  fund.  The  same  situation  is  in- 
volved here  today. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  TMr.  HartkeI. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Ur.  Preaident.  I 
yield  on  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Hafl  the  administra- 
tion made  any  proposal  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  to  provide  funds  for  thla 
program  by  special  taxes? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  of  these  matters 
would  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  virtue  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  COOPEIR.    I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  has  been  no 
recommendation  by  the  administration 
that  I  know  of  that  it  come  from  the 
trust  fund. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  adminlstrati(xi 
bill  Introduced  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator and  myself  provided  that  it  be  paid 
from  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Boyd,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  testified  at  some  length  on 
this  subject  and  he  described  the  types 
of  taxes  proposed  to  be  levied  on  auto- 
mobiles, aviation  fuel,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, to  pay  for  the  cost  of  not  only  these 
safety  programs  but  also  the  beautlflca- 
tlon program.  However,  the  decision  to 
fund  these  programs  out  of  the  general 
fund  was  made  in  committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  With  thorough 
consideration. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  administration  s 
proposal  for  pajrment  out  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund  Is  contained  in  the 
stricken  language  of  tills  bill.  The  ad- 
ministration has  not  requested  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  provide  funds  from 
the  highway  trust  fund.  Our  committee 
was  faced  with  the  decision  we  would 
make  as  to  how  to  pay  for  these  pro- 


There 
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grams.  The  committee  proposes  to  pay 
for  them  from  general  appropriatioos 
where  there  are  insufficient  funds  unlen 
we  borrow  to  pay  for  it. 

I  have  suggested  that  we  leave  thlj 
provision  In  the  bill  as  the  administra- 
tion originally  proposed  and  pay  for  it 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  where 
there  is  money,  where  there  is  no  deficit 

The  deficit  In  the  highway  trust  fund 
is  actuarial  in  that  we  cannot  complete 
the  Interstate  System  in  time.  There 
will  be  a  delay  of  2  years. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  chairman,  I 
wish  to  say  at  this  point  that  Secretar>- 
Connor  made  it  plain,  and  I  read  the 
testimony,  that  If  It  were  to  come  out  of 
the  highway  trust  fund,  that  the  taxes 
must  be  raised  to  replenish  the  fund. 
This  was  explicit  in  what  he  said.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasoiis  the  committee  tocA 
the  position  It  did.  Any  action  with 
reference  to  the  trust  fund  should  come 
through  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance.  There, 
Is  no  doubt  about  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  rejecj 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  say  brcloslng 
that  if  we  pass  the  pendiijjg  bill  and 
provide  that  It  be  funded'  out  of  the 
highway  trust  fimd.  therithe  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  jways  and  Means 
Committee  can  act/^  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  ./ 

The  PRESipmO  OFTICER.  The 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPEK.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nay« 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BassI,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoriI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOTA].  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiil,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nfuberger]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hul].  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovernI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyrs].  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  RussKLL],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  SparkmawI.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the 
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Senator  from  Maryland^  (Mr.  Tydings] 
are  necessarily  absent.' 

I  further  announce ^at,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senciaor  from  Tennessee 
lUr.  Goal],  the  ^nator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Habr^].  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  I^nc],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mf.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the 
Senator  frony  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
would  each  Vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUOHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bocgs],  the 
Senator  ftom  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy j/the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Saltonstall].    the    Senator    from 

Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan]  are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI.  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
TmTRMOND]  would  cach  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 
nays  58.  as  follows: 


Cooper 
Dlrksen 
Dodd 
Omening 


Ailott 

Anderson 

Biitlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlclt 

Byrd  Va 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Cumon 

Cue 

CUrk 

Out  Von 
Domlnirk 

Sastland 
Blender 

I^.niii 


|No.  116  Leg  ) 

YEAS— 13 
Hruska 
Javlts 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
McOee 

NAYS— 58 
PliIbrlKht 
Orlffln 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hayden 
Hlckenlooper 
Holland 
Inouye 
jRck.'^or. 
Jordan,  N  C. 
Kennedy,  Mass. 
Kennedy,  NY. 
Long.  Mo 
Magnufon 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Monroney 
Morse 


Morton 
Wllllama.  Dfl 
Young.  N.  Dak 


Moss 

Mundt 

Paj.tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Pronty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

SCQlt 

Smathers 
Smith 
Stennls 
Talmadge 
Williams.  N  J 
Yar  borough 
Young,  Ohio 


BUE 

B»yh 
BogB;s 

Csrijon 

Curti* 

Do-Klas 

Gore 

8»n1s 

ail 

Jordan.  Idaho 


NOT  VOTINO— 29 

Long.  La  Russell.  8.C. 


McCarthy 

McOovern 

Mclntvre 

Miller 

Montoya 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 


Russell.  Ga. 

Sal  tortf  tall 

Simpson 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tnwer 

TVdlngs 


So  Mr   Cooper's  amendment  was  re- 
jected 

The    PRESroma    officer.       The 
®o«nltte€  amendment  is  open  to  further 

^fflendment. 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
amendments  to  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.       The 

amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Cormectlcut  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiuther  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Racord. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered . 

Mr.  RiBicoFF's  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  8,  after  line  16.  strike  out 

"405    Community  safety  progr&nu. 

"406.  National  Traffic  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee." 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"404.  Grants  for  State  motor  vehicle  Inspec- 
tion programs. 

"405.  Grants  for  State  driver  education  and 
training  programs. 

"406.  Community  safety  programs. 
"407.  National  Traffic  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee." 
On  page  12.  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
The  following  new  sections: 

"5  404    Grants    for   State   motor   vehicle   In- 
spection programs 

"(HI  Prom  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States  to  pay  up 
to  20  per  centum  of  the  cost  for  the  estab- 
lishment or  Improvement  of  State  programs 
for  motor  vehicle  lnsi>ectlon  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  The  Sec- 
retary shnll  determine  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  programs 
for  each  fiscal  year  based  upon  the  funds  ap- 
propriated therefor  for  that  fiscal  year  and 
the   number   of  participating  States. 

"lb)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  In 
the  grant  program  under  this  section  shall 
designate  or  create  an  appropriate  State 
agency  for  the  purpcwe  of  this  section,  and 
submit,  through  such  State  agency,  a  State 
plan  which  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  establish- 
ing, or  Improving  dn  the  case  of  a  State 
which  already  h'as  In  operation  a  State  ad- 
ministered motor  vehicle  Inspection  pro- 
gram). State  supervised  motor  vehicle  in- 
spection at  garages  or  other  suitable  facil- 
ities certified  by  the  State  for  that  purjxwe; 

"(2)  agree  to  accept  and  apply  such  min- 
imum standards  for  highway  traffic  safety 
with  respect  to  Inspection  as  the  Secretary 
shall    by    regulation    prescribe: 

"i3i  provide  that  the  State  will  pay  from 
non-Pederal  sources  the  cost  of  sucfa  pro- 
gram !n  excess  of  amounts  received  under 
this  section: 

"(4)  set  forth  provisions  for  the  flnancing 
of  such  plan  without  Federal  assistance  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973; 

"(6)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  State  agency  will  adequately  supervise 
stich  proirram: 

".6)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  In  such  form  afid  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require;  and 

■■«7|  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
acountlng  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  this  sec- 
tion 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  Stat« 
plan    and    any    modiflcation    thereof    wtilch 


compile*  wlUi  the  provlslona  of  subsectton 

ifci 

"8  405.  Orante  for  State  driver  education 
and  training  programs 

"(a)  Prom  sum*  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  the  &ac&\ 
year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  for  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  to  pay 
up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing, expanding  and  Improving  programs 
for  driver  education  In  accordance  with  the 
provision*  of  this  section  The  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  programs  for  esich 
fiscal  year  based  upon  the  funds  appropriated 
therefor  for  that  fiscal  year  and  the  number 
of  participating  States 

"lb)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in 
the  grant  program  under  this  section  shall 
submit  through  its  State  educational  agency, 
a  State  plan  which  shall — 

■  111  provide  for  the  Initiation  of  a  State 
program  for  driver  education  or  for  a  signif- 
icant expansion  and  Improvement  of  such 
a  program  already  In  existence; 

■  i2)  Include  provisions  for  the  training 
of  qualified  Instructors  and  their  certifica- 
tion; 

"(3)  provide  for  adequate  research,  devel- 
opment, and  procurement  of  practice  driving 
faculties,  simulators,  and  other  sLmllar 
teaching  aide; 

"(4)  include  provision  for  financial  assist- 
ance by  the  State  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  research  In  driver  education 
testing,  curriculum,  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion; 

■i5)  provide  that  the  State  wl'.l  pay  from 
non-Pederal  sources  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
gram in  excess  of  amounts  received  under 
this  section; 

'  i6i  provide  adequate  State  supervision 
and  administration  of  such  driver  education; 
"(7)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and"  con- 
taining such  information  ae  the  Secretary 
may  require,  and  » 

"(8)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Prior  to  prescribing  regulations  un- 
der this  section  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modiflcation  thereof 
which  complies  i^ith  the  provisions  of  rub- 
section  (b) 

"(ei  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'State  educational  agency'  means  the 
State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or 
officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State 
supervision  of  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  or,  If  there  is  no  such  officer 
or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated 
by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law  " 

On  p>age  12,  line  6,  strike  out  "5  406"  and 
substitute    "S  406" 

On  p>age  14.  line  1,  strike  out  "{  40«  '  and 
substitute  "5  407'', 

On  page  17,  between  lines  11  and  12  insert 
the  follo'wlng  new  sections  : 

"Sec  105  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  404  of  title  23  United  States  Code. 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  »6, 000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967.  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"Sec  106  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  405  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  fum  of  120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  1967  t26.000.000  for  the  fls- 
cftl  year  ending  June  30  1968  and  S30. 000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968." 
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Oa  page  17.  line  12.  strike  out  "S«c.  106" 

and  substitute  "Sec  107" 

On  pas[e  17.  line  12.  strltce  out  "406"  and 
subsutute  "We" 

On  page  17,  line  18.  strike  out  "Sbc.  106" 
and  substitute  "Sic.  108" 

On  page  18.  line  1.  strike  out  "8sc.  107"  and 
substitute  "Sec   10«" 

On  pa«e  18.  line  8.  strike  out  "Sec.  108" 
and  subetltute  "Sec  1 10" 

On  page  18,  line  11.  strike  out  "Sec.  109" 
and  .substitute  "Sec  lU" 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President,  now 
is  the  time  for  decision  on  tra£ac  safety. 

Everyone  is  for  traffic  safety,  but  the 
test  Is  whether  we  will  back  up  our  words 
with  action  by  pro\-ldlng  the  money  to 
do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done.  Let 
It  be  understood — there  Is  no  effective, 
bargain  basement  trafflc  safety  program. 

President  Johnson  has  stated  that 
traffic  safety  Is  the  second  most  impor- 
tant problem  facing  this  Nation  after 
Vietnam.  We  should  finance  our  trafQc 
safety  effort  accordingly. 

My  sanendment  will  help  do  so.  It 
would  provide  an  additional  $90  million 
over  a  3-year  period  beginning  In  fiscal 
1967  for  driver  education  and  vehicle  in- 
spection. As  a  group,  younger  drivers 
have  a  poor  accident  record.  Yet  they 
are  the  group  most  able  to  learn  proper 
driving  techniques  I  propose  that  we 
sive  them  the  training  to  reverse  the  sta- 
tistics which  have  made  the  automobile 
the  No.  1  killer  in  the  5-  to  24-age 
group  To  accomplish  this  my  amend- 
ment authorizes  $20  million  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  $25  million  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
and  $30  million  in  fiscal  1969.  I  believe 
this  program  can  be  most  effectively  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  education  agen- 
cy responsible  for  supiervision  of  primary 
a!id  secondary  education.  Accordingly, 
I  have  vested  authority  for  carrying  out 
the  program  in  that  agency 

The  amendment  attacks  another  lead- 
ing problem  In  the  traffic  safety  field — 
the  unsafe  older  car.  The  average  pas- 
senger car  in  the  United  States  today  Is 
6  years  old,  and  Is  probably  In  poor  con- 
dition to  meet  the  demands  of  modem 
sup<rhighway  driving.  Only  20  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  taken 
.steps  to  cope  with  this  problem  by  re- 
quiring periodic  inspections.  To  en- 
courage the  other  30  States  to  adopt 
inspection  programs  and  those  which 
now  have  such  inspection  programs  to 
upgrade  them,  I  would  authorize  $15 
million  to  be  spon-t  over  3  years  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  1967.  This  "seed  money" 
will  eel  the  programs  started.  They 
should  quickly  become  self-sustaining  on 
the  ln.<-,pection  fe<'s. 

Mr  President,  all  responsible  author- 
ities are  agreed  that  we  need  a  balanced 
traffic  s.ifety  program.  None  of  the  th"ee 
factors  in  the  equation — the  car,  liie 
driver,  and  the  road — should  be  ne- 
glected or  overemphasized. 

It  Is  ironic  that  after  all  the  contro- 
\Trsy  over  the  role  of  the  car  in  the  hear- 
i.'.gs  of  my  subcommittee  and  before 
other  committees,  that  it  is  now  the 
driver  and  the  road,  the  two  factors 
everyone  said  needed  a  much  greater  in- 
vestment of  money  and  effort,  which  are 
being  slighted     A  fair  and  balanced  ap- 


proach demands  that  we  correct  the  In- 
adequacies of  8.  3052. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  adopted.  It  Is  all  to  the  good  that 
earlier  today  we  passed  a  strong  safety 
TrafQc  Safety  Act  which  relates  to  the 
design  of  new  cars  and  the  elimination 
of  defects  from  new  cars. 

But  a  car  can  be  perfectly  designed 
and  constructed  as  it  leaves  Detroit  and 
as  it  is  delivered  to  the  new  car  buyer 
from  the  dealer's  showroom.  The  main- 
tenance of  that  car,  now  a  used  car  after 
it  has  been  purchased  from  the  dealer, 
also  affects  vitally  traffic  safety.  After 
weeks  and  months  of  operation  are  its 
headlights  alined?  Is  there  tread  left 
on  the  tires?  Is  there  lining  on  the 
brakes?  In  this  area  State  Inspection 
and  the  role  of  the  State  are  paramount. 
And  it  is  to  encourage  the  establishment 
and  the  improvement  of  State  motor 
vehicle  Inspection  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  now  proposes  we  act. 

Wh^n  the  auto  safety  bill  was  in  dis- 
cussion in  our  Committee  on  Commerce 
I  raised  the  issue  of  the  used  car.  In- 
deed, I  sought  to  add  to  the  auto  safety 
bill  a  requirement  that  In  any  State 
which  had  an  auto  inspection  law.  no 
used  car  could  be  sold  unless  it  was  cer- 
tified as  meeting,  at  or  about  the  time 
of  that  used  car  sale,  the  requirements  of 
the  State  inspection.  There  were  prac- 
tical problems  which  argued  against  go- 
ing that  far  at  this  time.  But  I  am  glad 
that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  did 
add  section  117.  my  amendment  as  modi- 
fled,  to  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  which  we 
passed  earlier  today. 

And  the  amendment  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  Is  now  offering 
would  help  enormously  in  encouraging 
States  to  adopt  effective  moicr  vehicle 
inspection  laws  and  to  improve  those 
laws  and  practices  in  States  which  now 
have  such  requirements.  Surely  as  we 
commit  oyrselves  to  reducing  threat  to 
life  and  limb  on  the  highway  we  ought 
attack  the  problem  on  every  front  which 
L'lves  promise  of  success  and  the  matter 
of  maintaining  a  car  in  operation  on  the 
roads  in  .safe  condition  is  an  area  to 
which  our  commitment  should  be  deep 
and  strong.  It  is  an  area  where  the 
State  is  the  principal  source  of  strength 
and  the  Ribicoff  amendment  will  en- 
courage and  enable  the  States  to  respond 
to  this  need. 

In  the  amendment  which  I  offered  and 
was  added  to  section  117  of  the  Auto 
Traffic  Safety  Act  we  have  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  vehicle  inspection  requirements 
applicable  to  used  cars  in  each  State  and 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  enactment  of  that  act  the  re- 
sults of  his  study  and  such  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation  as  he 
views  necessary.  I  believe  that  this  di- 
rection to  the  Secretary  and  the  en- 
couragement and  support  which  the 
Ribicoff  amendment  would  provide  the 
States  will  insure  Federal-State  co- 
operation In  car  inspection  programs. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  also  would 
have  OS  support  State  driver  education 


and  training  programs.  This,  too,  b  of 
great  meanmg  in  any  effort  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents.  Again,  the  safety  of 
new  car  design  is  only  one  element. 

There  must  be  Improvement  in  streets 
and  byways  as  well  as  an  extension  of 
the  current  Interstate  Highway  System. 
There  must  be  better  driver  education 
devised  so  that  learning  drivers  will  have 
both  day  and  night  driving  experience— 
as  well  as  traffic,  highway,  and  freeway 
driving  time. 

There  must  be  stricter  examination  of 
all  drivers  before  they  get  operators 
licenses.  Also,  there  must  be  regular, 
reexfiminatlon  of  all  drivers  to  deter- 
mine their  continued  ability  to  drive 
carefully. 

There  must  be  an  improvement  in  the 
uniformity  of  the  signage  and  the  regu- 
lations which  govern  the  operation  of  ve- 
hicles In  our  many  States.  We  must  also 
consider  and  enact  vehicle  operation  law» 
and  speed  limits  which  are  in  keeping 
with  modem  vehicles  and  modem  high- 
way conditions. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  extend 
periodic  vehicle  inspection  so  that  it 
covers  all  vehicles  in  all  States,  and  not 
just  the  minority  one-third  which  are 
now  subject  to  mspectlon. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  expert 
in  this  field,  offers  constructive  amend- 
ments and  I  do  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  him.  *• 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
modified  amendments  presented  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff!  have  been  discussed  by  us,  and 
have  been  discussed  with  minority  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

The  reduced  figures  now  pending  are 
in  keeping  with  a  balanced  pi-ogram,  and 
I  accept  the  amendments  as  presented 

Mr  President,  I  yield  back  my  remain- 
ing time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  back  the 
time  remaining  to  him? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  >ield  back  the  time 
remaining  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A U  time 
on  the  amendments  has  been  yielded 
hack. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc,  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  it?  I  do  not  know  what  the  amend- 
ment is 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  that  the  cleric 
read  the  amendment.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated  by  the  clerit. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Aaieiidnient  to  S.  3063,  to  be  inserted  be- 
twe«ii  lines  10  and  11.  on  page  18,  the  foUow- 
lag  new  section ; 

•Sec  109  The  Secretary  of  Ciommerce  shall 
make  a  thorough  and  complete  study  of  the 
relstlonshlp  betjgsS"  ^^*  consumption  of 
alcoho;  and  Its  effect  upKjn  hlghwHv  safety 
and  driver  of  motor  vehicles.  In  consultation 
with  sutli  other  government  and  private 
ftgencies  its  may  be  iieoesfiary.  Such  study 
mail  cover  review  and  evaluation  of  Stale 
and  local  laws  and  enforcement  methods 
and  pnxodures  relaiU'.g  to  driving  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol.  State  and  local  pro- 
grsms  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism,  and 
such  other  ••aspects  of  this  overall  problem  as 
may  !)e  useful.  The  results  of  this  study 
shall  be  reptirted  to  tlie  Congre.**  by  the  Sec- 
rttary  on  or  loefore  July  1.  1967,  ;uid  shall 
include  recommendations  for  legislation  If 
warranted." 

Renumber  existing  section  109  as  new  sec- 
tion 110. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  wouid  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  in  consultation  with  other 
government  and  private  agencies,  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  study  of  alco- 
holism and  its  relationship  to  traffic 
safety. 

This  study  would  include,  at  lea^t,  a 
review  and  evaluation  of  State  and  local 
laws  and  enforcement  provisions  for 
drivers  who  drive  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  and  a  review  of  State  and  Jocal 
programs  for  the  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  alcoholics  and  habitual 
drunkards. 

The  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
ur>'  to  report  the  results  of  his  study  to 
the  ConRress  by  July  1.  1967.  and  it 
should  include  his  recommendatiorus,  if 
any,  for  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  conflict  between  al- 
cohol and  transportation  has  been 
recorded  since  the  beginning  of  history, 
and  the  clash  between  the  two  usualiv 
has  been  violent.  History  is  full  of  ex- 
unples  of  disasters  attributable  to  the 
poor  judRment  of  people  under  tlie  influ- 
ence of  alcohol. 

With  the  advent  of  motorized  trans- 
portation the  conflict  has  heightened. 
In  18W  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion adopted  a  rule  prohibiting  drinking 
on  duty.  During  prohibition,  Henry 
Jtord  warned: 

If  the  law  (prohibition)  were  changed. 
Wd  have  to  shut  down  our  plants  Every- 
"ilng  In  the  United  States  is  keved  up  to  a 
new  pace.  •  •  •  The  speed  at  which  we  run 
our  motor  cars,  operate  oiu-  Intricate  ma- 
ciilcery,  and  general  life  woxUd  be  Impossible 
*lth  liquor. 

For  more  than  33  years  we  have  been 
iWnR  with  this  impossibllitv,  and  its 
effects  on  traffic  accidents  is  clear. 

Traffic  accidents  emanate  from  road 
eonditions.  vehicle  failure,  and  driver 
^"^'■— ^■ither  alone  or  in  combination. 
«id  the  latter  category,  the  driver  error 
»  complicated  by  the  Influence  of 
alcohol. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  drinking  and 
wviBR  do  not  mix.  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  educate  drivers  of  the  dangers 
«^lved  and  to  punish  those  who  fall  to 
"««d  aws  prohibiting  operating  a  motor 
'^wcle  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol. 


Nevertheless,  little  headway  has  been 
made  to  prevent  the  carnage  that  results 
from  this  deadly  combination.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  drinking  is  b,  con- 
tributing factor  in  a^  many  as  one-half 
of  the  fatal  motor  vehicle  accidents.  A 
study  in  California,  reported  by-ttie  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  reveals  that 
among  drivers  responsible  for  accidents, 
two-thuds  had  been  drinking,  and  in 
one-car  accidents.  7  out  of  10  of  Jhe 
drivers  had  been  drinking.  In  contrest, 
in  accidents  in  which  drivers  werft  not 
responsible  for  the  accidents,  less  ttwin 
one  out  of  five  had  Ix-en  drinking 

Thus,  the  problem  oi  driving  and" 
drinking  is  a  national  problem.  And  it  is 
a  thorny  one  because  it  is  intricately  tied 
into  accepted  social  behavior.  A  nationaf' 
problem  of  such  proportions  as  this  one 
must  be  attacked,  but  before  that  is  pos- 
sible it  must  be  thoroughly  studied  and 
understood.  r.-y 

Few  deny  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  the  ability  to  perceive,  react, 
.ludpe.  and  execut-e  while  driving,  and  the' 
consumption  of  alcohol.  We  do  not 
know,  however,  the  true  extent  of  -the 
problem.  The  data  are  scarce  and  the 
criteria  by  which  we  correlate  drinking 
and  driving  differ  from  State  to  Stat* 
In  addition,  the  special  social  problem  of 
alcoholics  who  continue,  nevertheless,  to 
drive — and  this  i.s  a  common  occur- 
rence— requires  special  study. 

\lT.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  alcoholism  and  its  relationship 
to  traffic  safety.  This  problem  will  not 
diminish.  Before  it  reaches  impossible 
dimensions,  it  must  be  given  appropriate 
attention. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
No  money  is  involved  in  connection  with 
the  study,  and  it  is  an  area  of  inquiry 
that  merit,s  inclusion  and  specific  atten- 
tion in  the  proposed  highway  safety 
program.  I  therefore  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The. PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  quesUons  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  with  the  traffic 
safety  bills  that  have  been  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Commerce  and  Public 
Works  Committees  today.  The  changes 
made  as  a  result  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings and  the  suggestions  of  a  number  of 
Senators  have  greatly  strengthened  this 
legislation.  As  it  now  stands,  this  legis- 
lation can  do  much  to  reverse  the  rising 
traffic  accident  death  and  injury  toll. 

The  establishment  of  Federal  motor 
vehicle  standards,  as  required  by  this 
legislation,  is  fundamental  to  our  goal 
of  safer  highways.  There  has  always 
been  a  strong  Federal  interest  In  safety 
and  in  transportation  safety  In  particu- 


lar. In  adopting  this  form  of  regulation 
we  extend  to  our  major  means  of  trans- 
portation the  standarcis  that  we  have 
applied  in  the  past  to  steamboats  rail- 
roads, aviation,  trucks,  and  buses. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  has  been 
strengthened  by  extending  its  coverage 
to  trucks.  There  are  now  about  2  million 
trucks  on  our  highways,  not  a  large  num- 
ber in  proportion  to  the  88  million  motor 
■.ehicles  now  on  the  road.  But  trucks 
account  for  a  sigiiificant  portion  of  the 
miles  traveled  on  our  hignways  and  the 
safety  of  their  operation  is  of  concern 
to  all  of  us,  All  motorists  are  benefited 
by  extending  safety  standards  and  safety 
research  and  development  to  truckine. 
Tiiis  legislation  also  establishes  a  pro- 
gram of  traffic  safety  research  and  de- 
velopment and  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  traffic  accident  and  Injurv 
research  and  test  facility.  I  believe  that 
the  money  we  spend  on  this  research 
can  pay  safety  dividends  that  will  far 
exceed  our  current  expectations.  This 
program  will  make  it  possible  to  test  new 
safety  ideas  and  bring  successful  results 
to  the  public's  attention.  Prototype  cars 
and  parts  can  be  built  and  tested  without 
having  to  modify  production  line  de- 
signs. This  research  and  development 
can  create  a  public  climate  of  rising 
cxpecutions  in  auto  safety,  a  demand  for 
safer  cars  that  I  believe  can  be  satisfled 
by  our  auto  industry. 

This  legislation  also  provides  money 
to  supix)rt  research  on  traffic  safety  prob- 
lems of  our  highways,  roads,  and  streets 
Although  much  of  the  attention  has  fo- 
cused on  the  safety  of  the  motor  vehicle 
itself,  the  hiehway  or  road  itself  is  a 
major  cause  of  accidents  and  cannot  be 
neglected  in  any  comprehensive  approach 
to  traffic  safety.  Tlie  provisions  in  these 
bills  for  effective  recording  of  accident 
statistics  and  the  Identification  of  daiiger 
areas  on  our  highways  are  long  overdue. 
The  additional  fimds  to  support  driver 
safety  training  are  also  important,  for 
most  accidents  are  caused  by  the  driver. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  prepare  driv- 
ers so  that  they  can  avoid  accidents  as 
much  as  we  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect those  involved  in  an  accident. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  about 
the  costs  of  the  traffic  safety  bills  now 
being  considered.  Although  the  funds 
authorized  in  these  bills  are  in  the  mil- 
lions, they  are  small  In  comparison  to 
the  results  they  will  achieve.  This  leg- 
islation ^^'ill  cost  less  than  $1  a  mo- 
tor vehicle,  less  than  the  cost  of  a  tank 
of  gasoline,  less  than  the  cost  of  an  insur- 
ance policy  for  an  airplane  trip,  and  con- 
siderably less  than  the  cost  to  individuals 
of  an  increase  in  our  auto  Insurance 
rates.  And  it  also  should  be  remem- 
bered that  if  this  legislation  results  In 
a  significant  decrease  in  our  traffic  ac- 
cident rate,  the  dr<^  in  our  insurance 
rates  will  more  than  pay  its  costs. 

There  are  several  points  relating  to 
this  legislation  tMt  should  be  made. 

The  first  concerns  the  effect  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  on  litigation  in  the 
courts.  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  def- 
initions included  In  thla  bill  that  Federal 
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safety  standards  are  regarded  as  a  mini- 
mum rather  than  as  a  maximum  stand- 
ard. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  lawsuit  Is 
against  another  car  owner  or  Is  a  prod- 
uct liability  action  or  Involves  the  safety 
of  the  automobile  In  some  other  way, 
these  standards  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
floor.  For  example,  the  legislative  lan- 
guage speclflcally  states  that  "nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  from  establishing  requirements 
more  stringent  than  a  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  Its  own  procurement." 

Second,  the  bill  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration included  a  section  restrict- 
ing the  public  use  of  traffic  safety  in- 
formation collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  section  restricted  the  use 
of  highway  accident  information  by  the 
public  both  for  educatlontU  purposes  and 
for  use  In  the  courts 

As  a  result,  I  offered  an  amendment 
that  would  make  traffic  safety  Informa- 
tion generally  available  and  would  make 
factual  Information,  as  opposed  to  opin- 
ions, available  for  use  in  the  courts. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  consid- 
ered this  amendment  in  detail  and  al- 
though the  amendment  was  not  adopted, 
the  entire  section  reatrlctlng  the  use  of 
information  was  removed  from  the  bill 
reported  today,  I  believe  that  this  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  submission  of  this  sec- 
tion by  the  administration  was  a  fear 
that  the  release  of  Federal  traffic  acci- 
dent reports  might  unduly  burden  their 
investigations  and  also  make  it  difficult 
for  their  Investigators  to  obtain  informa- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  that  thlA  is  a  legiti- 
mate fear  In  light  of  the  experiences  of 
two  of  the  principal  accident  researchers. 
Dr.  Paul  OUcas  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan and  Dr.  Alfred  Mosely.  formerly  of 
Harvard  University,  have  both  written 
to  say  that  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
use  of  accident  investigation  informa- 
tion would  make  these  Investigations 
more  difficult.  Dr.  Olkas  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  believes  an  Investigator  has  an 
obligation  of  citizenship  to  testify  in 
court  on  such  matters  when  called  upon 
to  do  so.  And  he  points  out  that  less 
than  1  percent  of  his  time  has  been  spent 
In  courtrooms  testifying  on  car  accidents 
ho  has  investigated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Dr.  Olkas'  letter  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Tkx  UNnrrBsiTT  or  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich..,  May  26.  IMt. 
Hon.  Oboeqc  Faixon. 
Chairman,  PwMte  Works  Cornmittee, 
U.S.  House  of  Rrpresentatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbak  Ub.  Fuxon:  I  tostlfled  before  the 
IntentAte  and  Foreign  Commerce  Oommittee 
of  the  United  State*  Hotue  of  Repreeenta- 
tires  on  April  38,  and  the  United  State*  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Coounlttee  on  April  6  conoem- 
\XL%  the  results  of  our  reeearch  project  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  concerning  the  tn- 
yestlgstlon  of  fatal  automobUe  accidents. 
Our  project  was  sponsored  by  a  United  States 


Public  Health  Service  grant  through  the 
University  of  Michigan  from  July  1962  until 
the  fall  of  1965.  The  purpose  of  the  project 
was  to  determine  the  mechanism  of  Infliction 
of  fatal  Injury  Ln  automobile  accidents  and 
to  correlate  Injury  sustained  by  the  victim 
with  design  and  damage  sustained  by  the 
vehicle.  In  order  to  gather  the  data  the 
Investigation  team  was  called  by  the  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  the  scene  of 
fatal  car  accidents  In  our  county,  and  the 
victim  and  vehicle  were  studied.  Much  val- 
uable Information  was  obtained  as  a  result 
of  this  study  concerning  the  Influence  of 
car  design  and  construction  on  injury  pro- 
duction. 

The  results  of  this  study  were  reported 
in  my  testimony  before  the  Committees  men- 
tioned above  and  I  refer  you  to  the  records 
of  their  Hearings. 

There  apparently  has  been  some  concern 
In  the  Congressional  Conunlttees  considering 
the  various  Traffic  Safety  bills  about  restrict- 
ing the  use  In  the  courts  of  Information 
gathered  at  the  scene  of  an  accident  as  a 
research  endeavor  sponsored  by  federal  funds. 
X  would  like  to  report  that  we  have  made 
such  Information  obtained  during  the  course 
of  an  accident  Investigation  available  to 
prosecuting  and  defense  attorneys  when 
properly  requested.  Information  Ik  often  ob- 
tained which  could  be  of  great  importance 
In  the  defense  or  prosecution  of  an  Individ- 
ual Involved  in  an  accident.  I  believe  an 
investigator  has  an  obligation  of  citizenship 
to  testify  in  court  on  such  matters  when 
called  upon  to  do  so.  Less  than  1  %  of  my 
time  so  far  has  been  spent  in  courtrooms 
testifying  on  car  accidents  I  have  investi- 
gated. 

There  is  also  some  concern  that  the  sources 
of  information  dry  up  If  the  data  is  used  In 
court.  This  moet  certainly  has  not  been  our 
experience  with  the  University  of  Michigan 
Project.  As  a  result  of  our  wUllngness  to 
appear  In  court  when  propyerly  requested,  we 
have  gained  the  respect  and  ftill  cooperation 
of  the  police  agencies  in  the  research  project. 
Without  such  cooperation  the  project  could 
not  have  been  successfully  carried  out. 

It  Bhoiild  be  emphasized  that  Medical 
Examiners  and  Coroners  are  the  persons  who 
have  the  best  opportunity  to  investigate 
fatal  highway  accidents.  I  personally  acted 
as  a  Deputy  Medical  Examiner  in  many  of  the 
cases  m  our  research  project.  Restrictions 
on  the  use  of  accident  investigation  Informa- 
tion by  Federal  legislation  would  preclude 
the  participation  of  Medical  Examiners  such 
as  myself  In  these  research  projects. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  emphasise  that 
In  our  experience  over  the  past  four  years 
there  has  been  no  incompatibility  between 
research  sponsored  by  Federal  funds  and 
disclosure  in  the  courts  of  Information 
obtained  therefrom. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  Section  307 
of  HJR.  13228  be  amended  to  permit  the  use 
of  Information  in  courts  pertaining  to  a 
specific  accident  Investigated  as  part  of  a 
research  project  sponsored  by  Federal  Funds. 
Sincerely, 

Pact,  W.  Oikas,  MJD., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  the  comments 
of  Dr.  Oikas  and  Dr.  Moeely  remove  the 
objections  to  the  public  use  of  traffic  ac- 
cident information.  Although  the  legis- 
lation as  reported  does  not  place  any  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  information.  It 
appears  to  be  the  intent  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported that  all  facts  contained  in  Federal 
traffic  accident  reports  should  be  avail- 
able in  any  civil,  criminal,  or  other  judi- 
cial proceeding  arising  from  these  acci- 
dents.  That  Is  as  It  should  be. 

The  committee's  action  in  removing  the 
Information  restriction  would  also  apjjear 


to  mean  that  all  Federal  traffic  safety  In- 
formation and  reports  will  be  available 
to  the  public  for  inspection  at  reasonable 
times. 

Both  of  these  matters  are  fundamental 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  traffic  safety 
program  we  are  discussing  today.  Public 
access  to  traffic  safety  information  can 
make  the  difference  between  an  energetic 
and  effective  traffic  safety  program  and  a 
progi-am  removed  from  public  \1ew  and 
left  to  the  experts. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  under 
consideration  today  is  one  of  the  most 
important  safety  measures  considered  by 
Congress  in  recent  years.  Traffic  acci- 
dents are  a  major  threat  to  every  citi- 
zen. At  the  present  accident  rate,  every 
motorist  can  expect  to  be  in  an  accident 
in  the  next  10  years.  There  Is  no  com- 
parable threat  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  all  Americans  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  29.  And  only  a  few  diseases  claim 
more  victims  at  all  ages.  Thi.s  legislatlcm 
is  but  the  beginning— It  must  be  admin- 
istered with  imagination  and  strength 
and  it  must  be  followed  by  effective  ac- 
tion at  the  State  and  local  community 
level.  The  drive  for  traffic  safety  has 
only  begun  and  cannot  be  relaxed  until 
the  accident  statistics  show  us  that  the 
Job  has  been  done.  In  acting  today,  we 
move  on  the  road  to  traffic  safety.  At 
last  we  may  be  on  the  way  to  a  holiday 
from  the  traffic  death  toll  instead  of  to  a 
traffic  death  toll  on  every  holiday. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  has  made  a 
pertinent  observation  regarding  the  In- 
tent of  the  committee  In  deleting  section 
107  of  S.  3052  as  originally  proposed. 
It  was  my  understanding  also  that  the 
committees  Intent  was  to  eliminate  the 
prohibition  on  admissibility  In  evidence 
of  information  developed  in  accident  in- 
vestigations by  Federal  agencies,  and  to 
eliminate  unwarranted  restrictions  on 
the  avEiilablllty  of  such  material  to  the 
public. 

For  these  reasons,  as  a  prospective 
Senate  conferree,  when  this  measure  Is 
brought  to  conference  with  the  House,  I 
would  look  favorably  on  the  adoption  of 
such  a  provision,  if  the  other  body  has  so 
acted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  Is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  recognition  to  speak  on  the  bill  for  2 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
caU  to  the  attenUon  of  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  earlier  today,  titles  I  and  n  of 
the  auto  and  traffic  safety  legislation 
were  passed  in  the  bill  brought  to  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
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the  Committee  on  Commerce  [Mr.  Mag- 
wcsonJ.  On  that  rollcall.  by  a  vote  of  76 
to  0,  the  Senate  indicated  Its  sense  of  a 
positive  approach  to  an  urgent  problem. 

I  see  no  reason,  on  title  ni,  for  a  roll- 
call,  because  the  three  titles,  although 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  two  commit- 
tees, are  concerned  with  the  general  sub- 
ject matter  of  safety  on  the  highways  of 
the  United  States,  Involving  the  vehicle, 
the  driver  of  the  automobile,  and  the 
Ughway. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  has 
agreed  with  me  as  the  manager  of  the 
bill  that  the  Senate,  having  given  its 
sense  of  approval  by  a  unanimous  vote 
within  recent  hours,  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  vote  by  rollcall  on  this  matter. 

I  commend  my  good  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  contributions  to  this  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  the  other  meml>ers  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  the 
staff  who  have  worked  diligently  to  bring 
responsible  and  effective  legislation  to 
the  flMr. 

This  has  been  a  noteworthy  day  in  the 
Seiiate.  marked  first  by  the  enactment  of 
S.  3005  under  the  highly  capable  man- 
agement of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  [Mr.  MAcmrsoN].  We 
close  now  with  completion  of  our  work 
on  highway  safety,  which  has  been 
brought  to  further  refinements  by  the 
amendments  of  Senator  Rxbicokf  and 
Seantor  Mondale  and  the  suggestions  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KinnedyJ. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  sur^wrt 
S.  3052  as  presented  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  [Mr. 
Randolph].  We  should  attack  all  causes 
of  highway  accidents  simultaneously. 
The  Commerce  Committee  reported  an 
admirable  bill  on  automobile  sfifety 
which  we  have  just  adopted.  I  supported 
It.  But  no  Federal,  State,  or  other  high- 
way safety  programs  wUl  be  fully  effec- 
tive if  it  does  not  deal  also  with  the 
highways  and  the  driver.  S.  3052,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  provides  for  Federal  support 
in  two  very  important  areas — driver 
training  education  and  vehicle  inspec- 
tion— as  well  as  searching  study  Into  the 
causes  of  highway  accidents. 

There  Is  no  challenge  to  State  preroga- 
tives in  S.  3052.  The  ultimate  and  final 
responsibility  for  highway  safety  must 
continue  to  rest  with  the  States.  It  is 
the  States,  and  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  licenses  drivers,  licenses 
cars,  inspects  or  fails  to  Inspect  motor 
vehicles,  and,  along  with  local  govern- 
ments, enforces  traffic  regulatloas. 

But  it  has  become  evident  In  recent 
years  that  the  States  no  longer  have  the 
resources  needed  to  keep  the  highways 
Mfe  The  surge  In  prosperity  and  the 
surge  In  population  have  combined  to 
place  millions  of  more  cars  on  our  over- 
crowded highways  than  we  had  20,  or 
even  10  years  ago.  The  lives  and  limbs 
of  those  who  ride  over  our  highways — 
ihd  who  does  not? — have  been  placed  in- 
creasingly In  jeopardy.  The  death  toll 
»nd  property  losses  from  accidents  of  our 


highways  soar  every  year.  It  Is  clearly 
evident  that  we  must  do  far  more  than 
we  are  doing  now.  The  bill  before  us 
recognizes  this  fact,  and  authorizes  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  the  States 
In  carrying  out  their  traditional  role,  and 
to  furnish  guidance  toward  uniformity 
and  improvement. 

An  Important  provision  of  the  bill 
would  fund  community  safety  programs 
at  the  same  level  as  statewide  safety  pro- 
grams. The  measure  calls  for  an  au- 
thorization of  $40  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  and  $60  million  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  for  com- 
murilty  safety  programs  in  metropolitan 
areas  having  a  population  of  over  50,000 
and  the  same  amount  for  comprehensive 
statewide  programs  Both  community 
and  statewide  programs  will  be  coordi- 
nated through  the  office  of  the  Governor 
of  each  State.  The  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize substantial  Federal  highway  re- 
search activities,  with  support  for  both 
State  and  local  programs  in  this  field. 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Transpor- 
tation, Mr  Lowell  K.  Brldwell,  recently 
stated  that  every  aspect  of  every  safety 
program  Is  starved  for  funds.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  has  estimated  that 
nearly  $1  billion  a  year  would  be  needed 
to  bring  all  the  State,  county,  and  city 
traffic  programs  to  minimum  standards. 
There  is  no  cheap  and  easy  solution  to 
our  highway  safety  problems,  but  we 
must  make  a  start. 

I  am  sure  we  all  recognize  that  no 
safety  program  will  be  successful  If  it 
attempts  to  cope  only  with  the  automo- 
bile, or  the  highway,  or  the  driver.  The 
culprit  of  an  accident  may  be  the  ve- 
hicle, the  highway,  or  the  driver,  or  a 
combination  of  all  of  them.  Very  seldom 
does  an  automobile  rim  away  by  Itself — 
rarely  Is  It  solely  responsible  for  an  acci- 
dent. Nor  is  the  highway  itself  often  the 
only  cause  of  a  smashup.  Most  safety 
features  incorporated  in  automobiles  are 
for  the  purpose  of  lessening  injuries  and 
damage  after  the  driver  has  gotten  him- 
self in  danger;  poor  driving  makes  such 
features  necessary. 

That  is  why  the  Federal  support  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  for  driver  training  and 
education  Is  so  important.  It  Is  as- 
tounding to  learn  that  about  half  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States  who 
should  have  driver  training  are  not  re- 
ceiving it  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Nor 
are  motor  vehicle  Inspection  regulations 
adequate  In  all  States.  The  average  age 
of  the  passenger  automobile  in  the 
United  States  is  6  years.  However,  only 
20  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
require  periodic  Inspection  of  passenger 
cars.  Think  of  that — in  only  20  States 
are  aged  and  often  unsafe  automobiles 
checked  out  periodically  to  see  if  they 
should  still  be  on  the  road,  endangering 
the  life  not  only  of  their  drivers,  but  of 
pedestrians  and  people  in  other  cars. 
We  must  take  action  in  this  field  im- 
mediately. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  create  the  Im- 
pression that  no  one  is  doing  anything 
about  highway  safety  in  the  United 
States.  Many  dedicated  organizations 
and  individuals  are  devoting  their  entire 
attention  to  It.  Safer  roads  are  being 
built;    safer   cars   are  being  manufac- 


tured; more  drivers  are  being  trained; 
car  inspection  programs  are  operating; 
and  traffic  enforcement  Is  being  im- 
proved. But  we  are  not  doing  nearly 
enough,  and  we  are  not  moving  nearly 
fast  enough  to  do  more,  and  that  is  what 
S.  3052  Is  about. 

Absohite  traffic  safety  may  be  an  un- 
attainable goal,  but  It  Is  an  ideal  toward 
which  we  should  strive.  So  long  as  auto- 
mobiles are  driven  over  the  highways 
it  seems  inevitable  that  there  will  be 
some  accidents.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  that  a  determined  effort  should  not 
be  made  to  eliminate  all  hazards  possible 
and  to  cut  down  the  number  of  traffic 
fatalities.  No  matter  how  safe  an  auto- 
mobile may  be  when  it  leaves  the  factory, 
it  will  become  a  potential  hazard  If  not 
properly  maintained  or  if  improperly 
operated  upon  the  highway. 

Highway  traffic  Is  increasingly  inter- 
state In  nature  which  is  another  reason 
why  the  Federal  Government  must  un- 
dertake greater  responsibility  for  traffic 
safety.  Real  progress  cannot  be  made 
unless  traffic  safety  programs  are  co- 
ordinated. Passage  of  this  bill  will  not 
solve  all  of  our  traffic  safety  problems 
but  It  can  be  liistrumental  In  reversing 
the  upward  trend  in  traffic  fatalities  of 
the  past  few  years. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  bcwk  the  remainder  of  his 
tlm^ 

Mr,  RA2>JDOLPH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  3052)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows; 

S  3052 
An  Act  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  national 
highway  safety  program  through  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  accelerate  high- 
way traffic  safety  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act   may   be   cited   as    the   "Highway  Safety 

Act  of   1966". 

Sec  101.  TiUe  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  chapter 

"CHAPTlni   « HltortWAT   S^MTT 

"401.  Authority  of  the  Secretary. 

"402.  Highway  safety  programs. 

"403  Highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

"404.  Grants  for  State  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tion programs. 

"406.  Grants  for  State  driver  education  and 
training  programs. 

"406    Community  safety  programs. 

"407.  National  Trafflc  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

"f  401.  Authority  of  the  Secretary 

"The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  In  the 
event  of  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Is  authorized  and  directed  to  assist 
and  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, private  Industry,  and  other  Interested 
parties,  to  Increase  highway  safety. 

"1  403.  Highway  safety  programs 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  encouragt.  «nd 
assist  each  of  the  States  to  establish  a  high- 
way safety  p>rcigxam  based  upon  a  compre- 
hensive olBclal  statewide  plan  designed  to 
reduce  traffic  accidents  and  deaths.  Injuries, 
and   property   damage   resulting   therefrom. 
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Bntli  program*  should  t>«  in  accordance  with 
uniform  gt&anl&ida  approv«d  by  the  Secretary 
which  standards  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  provialoaa  for  an  effective  accident 
record  system,  measures  calculated  to  Im- 
prove driver  education  and  performance,  mo- 
tor vehicle  Inspection  and  administration, 
highway  design,  surface  treatment  and  main- 
tenance, tratftc  control,  and  survelllano*  of 
traffic  for  detection  and  correction  of  high 
or  potentially  high  accident  locations.  The 
Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  amend  or 
waive  standards  oa  a  temporary  basis  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  new  or  different  high- 
way safety  programs  Instituted  on  an  experi- 
mental, pilot,  or  demonstration  basis  by  one 
or  more  States,  where  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  public  Interest  would  be  served  by 
such  amendment  or  waiver.  The  p)«rtlnent 
standards  for  State  highway  safety  programs 
shall,  to  the  extent  determined  appropriate 
by  the  Secretary,  be  applicable  to  federally 
administered  areas  where  a  Federal  defwrt- 
ment  or  agency  controls  the  roftds  or  super- 
vises trafBc  operation. 

"(b)  Any  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  aid  the  States  to  conduct  the 
highway  safety  programs  described  In  sub- 
section ia»  shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction 
for  the  necessary  coets  of  administering  the 
provlalons  of  this  section  and  section  404  of 
this  chapter,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  States  as  fol- 
lows: 76  per  centum  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion and  25  per  centum  as  the  Secretary  In 
his  administrative  discretion  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. All  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this 
title  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary highway  funds  (except  the  apportion- 
ment formula)  and  except  the  limitation  of 
expenditures  of  these  funds  to  the  Pederal- 
ald  systems.  Including  the  provisions  relating 
to  obligation,  period  of  availability.  Federal 
share  payable  ( 50  per  centum) ,  and  expendi- 
ture of  such  funds,  shall  govern  the  admln- 
IstraUon  of  the  highway  safety  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section,  except  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  Inconsistent  with  this  section. 
However,  the  Secretary  shall  apportion  to 
the  States  through  the  office  of  the  Governor 
of  each  of  the  States  or  the  applicable  State 
highway  safety  agency  designated  by  the 
Governor  any  funds  authorized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  and  any  funds  auttaor- 
iJted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1067. 
■ball  be  apportioned  as  soon  as  they  shall 
be  authorized. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  arrange- 
ments with  other  Federal  depcu-tmenta  and 
agencies  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
uniform  standards  for  the  highway  safety 
programs  contemplated  by  subsection  (a) 
and  In  the  administration  of  such  programs. 
Such  departments  and  agencies  are  directed 
to  cooperate  In  such  preparation  and  ad- 
ministration, on  a  reimbursable  be«Ls. 
"i  403.  Highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment 

"For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  tbe 
highway  safety  program  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ex- 
pand tbe  highway  safety  reeearcb  and  de- 
velopwtnent  activities  under  section  307(a)  of 
title  23.  United  Stales  Code,  to  cover  all 
aspects  of  highway  safety  which  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  highway  safety 
systems  research  and  development  relating  to 
vehicle,  highway,  and  driver  characteristics, 
accident  Inveetlgatlons,  communications, 
emergency  medical  care,  and  transportation 
of  the  Injured.  The  Secretary  may  use  the 
funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Independently  or  in 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  departznents 
or  agencies,  for  grants  to  State  or  local  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  Individuals  for  training 
or  education  of  highway  Safety  personnel, 
reeearcta  fellowahipe  in  highway  safety,  de- 
reloptnent  of  Improved  accident  Investlgatton 


procedures,  community  emergency  medical 
service  plans,  decuonstratlon  projects,  and 
for  related  activities  which  are  deemed  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 
■■$404.  OranU  for  State  motor  vehicle  In- 
8p«:tlon  progTums 

"(a)  P*rom  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  Highway  .Safety  Act  of  1966  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  the  lour 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States  to  pay  up 
to  20  per  centum  of  the  cost  for  the  estab- 
lishment or  Improvement  of  SUte  programs 
for  motor  vehicle  Inspection  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  s-ctlon.  The  Sec- 
retary' Khali  determine  the  amount  of  the 
Ppderal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  programs 
for  each  fiscal  year  based  upon  the  funds 
appropriated  therefor  for  that  fiscal  year  and 
the  number  of  participating  SUtes. 

•lb)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  In 
the  grant  program  under  this  section  shall 
designate  or  create  an  appropriate  State 
iigenev  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and 
submit.  thro\igh  fuch  State  agency,  a  State 
plan  which  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  establishing, 
or  Improving  (In  the  case  of  a  State  which 
already  has  In  operation  a  State  admin- 
istered motor  vehicle  inspection  program ) , 
State  supervised  motor  vehicle  Inspection  at 
garages  or  other  suitable  facilities  certified 
by  the  State  for  that  purpose: 

"(2)  agree  to  accept  and  apply  such  mini- 
mum standards  for  highway  traffic  safety 
with  respect  to  Inspection  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  SUte  will  pay  from 
non-Pederal  sources  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
gram in  excess  of  amounts  received  under 
this  section: 

"(4)  set  forth  provisions  for  the  financing 
of  such  plan  without  Federal  assistance  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1073; 

"(6)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  State  agency  will  adequately  supervise 
such  program; 

"(6)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require:  and 

"(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  smy  modification  thereof  which 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b). 

'1405.  Grants    for    State    driver    education 
and  training  programs 

"(a)  From  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States  to  pay  up 
to  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  establishing, 
expanding  and  improving  programs  for 
driver  education  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  amount  of  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  such  progratms  for  each  fiscal 
year  based  upon  the  funds  appropriated 
therefor  for  that  fiscal  year  and  the  number 
of  participating  States. 

"(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  In 
the  grant  program  under  this  section  shall 
submit  through  Its  State  educational  agency, 
a  State  plan  which  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  Initiation  of  a  State 
program  for  driver  education  or  for  a  sig- 
nificant expansion  and  Improvement  of  such 
a  program  already  In  existence; 

"(2)  Include  provisions  for  the  training  of 
qxiallfled  Instructors  and  their  oertiflcatlon: 


"(3)  provide  for  adequate  research,  devel- 
opment, and  procurement  of  practice  driving 
facilities,  simulators,  and  ether  similar  teach- 
ing aids; 

"(4)  Include  provision  for  financial  assist- 
ance by  the  State  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  research  In  driver  education 
testing,  currtculxim.  and  methods  of  Instruc- 
tion; 

"(5)  provide  that  the  State  will  pay  from 
non-Federal  sources  the  cost  of  such  program 
In  excess  of  amounts  received  under  this 
section; 

"(6)  provide  adequate  State  supervision 
and  administration  of  such  driver  ediicailon: 

"(7)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taimng  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require;   and 

"(8)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  dlsbur.«;emcnt  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  Prior  to  prescribing  regulations  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b). 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State  educational  agency'  means  the 
State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or 
officer  primarily  responsible  lor  the  Stale 
supervLslou  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  or.  If  there  Is  no  such  officer 
or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 
"5  406.    Community  safety  programs 

"(a)  The  Secretary.  In  agreement  with  the 
Governor  of  each  State  or  his  designee,  shall 
encotirage  and  assist  political  subdivisions 
of  the  respective  States  to  establish  traffic 
safety  programs  designed  to  reduce  traffic 
accidents  and  deaths.  Injuries  and  property 
damage  resulting  therefrom.  Such  programs 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  statewide  high- 
way safety  program  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  section  402(a);  and  may 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  study,  train- 
ing, research,  demonstration,  experimenta- 
tions and  Implementation  of  safety  pro- 
grams; Improvement  of  laws  and  ordinances; 
accident  recordkeeping;  driver  education, 
motor  vehicle  Inspection  and  administra- 
tion; fKJilce  traffic  control;  traffic  courts; 
public  information;  citizen  support  and 
medical  care  and  transportation  for  the 
injured. 

"(b)  'PoUtlcal  subdivisions'  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  mean  any  city  or 
county,  a  combined  city-county,  a  multi- 
county  or  metropolitan  regional  governmen- 
tal unit,  which  Is  predommantly  within  s 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 

"(c)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
a  deduction  for  the  necessary  costs  of  ad- 
ministering the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  the  remainder  shall  be  Hpporttoned  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  States  for  distribution 
by  the  Governors  to  eligible  political  sub- 
divisions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  said  apportionment  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  75  per  centum  accord- 
ing to  metropolitan  population,  and  25  per 
centum  .is  the  Secretary  In  h:s  administrative 
discretion  may  d?em  appropriate,  with  no 
State  receiving  more  thpn  10  per  centum  m 
accordance  with  criteria  to  be  dtwrm.r.ed  by 
the  Secretary,  such  criteria  to  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  consideration  of  need,  the 
Incidence  of  traffic  accidenU.  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  mny  deem  appropri- 
ate All  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this  title 
that  are  applicable  to  Pederal-sld  primary 
highway  funds  (except  the  apportionment 
formula  and  the  Federal-aid  system  limits- 
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uon  in  expending  funds) .  including  the  pro- 
rtsions  relating  to  obllgaUon.  period  of  avail- 
ability. Federal  share  payable  (50  per  cen- 
tum*" and  expenditure  of  Federal-aid  prl- 
mar'-  highway  funds,  shall  govern  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  highway  safety  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
Uus  section,  except  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  Inconsistent  with  this  section. 
I  407.  National  Traffic  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee 

■itixli  There  Is  established  In  the  De- 
partmeiit  of  Commerce  (Transportation  i  a 
National  TriUBc  Safety  Advisory  Coriirmttee, 
composed  of  the  Secretary  or  an  officer  of  the 
Department  appointed  by  him,  who  shall  be 
clialrman,  and  thirty  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  no  more  than  five  of  whom 
shall  be  Federal  officers  or  employees.  The 
appointed  members,  having  due  regard  for 
the  purposes  of  section  101  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  selected  from  amons  repreeentatives  of 
various  StJite  and  local  governments,  includ- 
ing State  legislatures,  of  public  and  private 
Interests  contributing  to.  affected  by.  or 
concerned  with  traffic  and  highway  safety, 
and  of  other  public  and  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, or  groups  demonstrating  an  ac- 
tive Interest  in  traffic  and  highway  safety, 
as  well  as  research  scientists  and  other  In- 
dividuals who  are  expert  In  this  field. 

■'i2)(.M  Each  member  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  e.xcept  that  (1)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  terms  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor w.is  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  (11)  the  terms 
of  office  of  members  first  taking  office  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall 
expire  as  follows:  ten  at  the  end  of  one  year 
after  such  date,  ten  at  the  end  of  two  years 
after  such  date,  and  ten  ajfcthc  end  of  three 
years  after  such  date,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at   the  time  of  appointment,  and 

(Uli  the  terra  of  any  member  shall  be  ex- 
tended until  the  date  on  which  the  succes- 
wr's  appointment  Is  effective.  None  of  the 
me.iibers  appointed  by  the  President  other 
than  Federal  officers  or  employees  sliall  be 
Higlbie  for  reappointment  within  one  year 
following  the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 

■iB)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
ofScers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
•liall,  while  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences of  such  Council  or  otherwise  engaged 
in  the  business  of  such  Council,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretfiry.  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem, 
including  traveltlme,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  buslneae 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized in  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  In  the  Goverrmnent  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(b)  The  National  Traffic  Safety  Advisory 
Committee  shall  advise,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to.  the  Secretary  on 
matters  relating  to  the  activities  and  func- 
tions of  the  Department  in  the  field  of  traf- 
fic and  highway  safety.  The  Committee  is 
authorized  ( 1 )  to  review  research  projects 
or  programs  submitted  to  or  recommended 
by  It  In  the  field  of  traffic  and  highway  safety 
and  recommend  to  the  Secretary,  for  prose- 
cution under  this  Act.  any  such  projects 
which  it  believes  show  promise  of  making 
valuable  contributions  to  human  knowledge 
«^th  respect  to  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
traffic  or  highway  accidents;  and  (2)  to  re- 
view, prior  to  Issuance,  standards  prop>o6ed 
to  be  Issued  by  order  of  the  Secretary  under 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  title  33  of 
the  United  States  Code  as  amended  hereby, 
&nd  to  make  recommendations  thereon. 
Such  recommendations  shall  be  published  In 
connection  with  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion or  order."  ' 


Sec.  103.  (a)  SecUona  136  and  313  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(b)(1)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting: 
"135.  Highway  safety  programs." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting: 

"313.  Highway  Safety  Conference." 

(3)  There  Is  hereby  added  at  the  end  of 
the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  the  following: 

"CHAPTER    4— HIGHWAY    SAFETY" 

Sec.  103.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  402  of  title  23.  United  Slates  Code, 
there  Is  hereby  avithorlzed  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  jeO.OOOOOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and  $60,000,000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969 

SBC.  104.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  403  of  title  23.  United  States  Ccxie, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  additional  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  Ponds  appropriated  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  neces- 
sary costs  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
section  403.  and  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Sec.  105.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  404  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.  and  lor  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Sec.  106  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  405  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  825.000000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  S25.00n  - 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

Skc.  107.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  406  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967,  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1668;  and  $60,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

Sec.  108.  Section  101(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following  term  at  the  end  thereof:  "The 
term  'State  highway  safety  agency'  means 
those  departments,  commissions,  boards,  or 
officials  of  any  State  charged  by  its  laws  with 
the  reeponsibility  for  administering  the  State 
highway  safety  program,  or  any  part 
thereof." 

Sec.  109.  Section  105  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

•\c)  In  approving  programs  for  projects 
on  the  Federal -aid  systems  pursuant  to 
chapter  1  of  this  tlUe.  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  to  those  projects  which  Incor- 
porate Improved  standards  and  features  with 
safety  benefits.  " 

Sec.  110.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  supersede  the  authority 
under  existing  law  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
make  a  thorough  and  complete  study  of  the 
relationship  between  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  and  Its  effect  upon  highway  safety 
and  drivers  of  motor  vehicles.  In  consulta- 
tion with  such  other  government  and  private 
agencies  as  may  be  necessary.  Such  study 
shall  cover  review  and  evaluation  of  State 
and  local  laws  and  enforcement  methods  and 
procedures  relating  to  driving  under  the  In- 
fluence cf  alcohol.  State  and  local  programs 
for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism ,  and  such 
other  aspects  of  this  overall  problem  as  nvay 
be  useful.    The  results  of  this  study  shall  be 


repKjrted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  on 
or  before  July  1.  1967,  and  shall  include  rec- 
onimendatlous  for  legislation  if  warranted. 
Sec.  112.  In  order  to  provide  the  basis  for 
evaluating  the  continuing  progfams  author- 
ized by  this  Act.  and  to  furnish  the  Congress 
with  the  information  necessary  for  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning alter  June  30,  1969,  the  Secretary, 
m  cooperation  vplth  the  Governors  or  the 
appropriate  State  highway  safety  agencies 
shall  make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  such  detailed  estimate 
and  recommendations  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local  matching  funds  to  the  Congress  cot 
later  than  January  10.  1968. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  IMr.  RanpolphI  has  to- 
day earned  a  high  mark  for  strong  and 
able  advocacy  with  his  successful  han- 
dling of  the  popularly  known  highway 
safety  measure — a  companion  projxisai 
of  the  automobile  safety  measure  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Senate  a  short 
time  ago.  Since  his  ascent  to  the  com- 
mittee chairmanship  earlier  in  the  ses- 
sion. Senator  Randolph  has  demon- 
strated outstanding  leadership  ability. 
In  managing  this  important  bill  today  it 
was  clear  that  his  great  talents  and  wise 
judgment  are  highly  valued  in  this  bod.v. 
We  are  indeed  grateful. 

Outstanding  also  was  the  support  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  IMr. 
Cooper].  His  gracious  cooperation  is 
always  welcome.  Senator  Cooper  is  truly 
devoted  to  achieving  sound  and  effective 
legislation.  His  outstanding  work  on 
this  projx)sal  was  certainly  cliaracteristlc 

Again  I  note  the  effective  support  of 
the  Senator  fr^m  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff]  who  ,so  ably^Jjacked  both  safety 
measures  passed  today.  And  also  to  be 
commended  is  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  for  his  splen- 
did cooperation  and  assistance. 

Finally,  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  anotlier  achievement 
for  which  we  all  may  be  proud. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday  next. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONSENT  OF  CONGRESS  TO  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS TO  BECOME  A  PARTY 
TO  AGREEMENT  RELATING  TO 
BUS  TAXATION  PRORATION  AND 
RECIPROCITY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Hous?  of 
Representatives  announcing  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  13935)  to  give  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts to  become  a  party  to  the  agreement 
relating  to  bus  taxation  proration  and 
reciprocity  as  set  forth  in  title  II  of  the 
act  of  April  14,  1965  <79  Stat.  60).  and 
consented  to  by  Congress  In  that  act  and 
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In  the  act  of  Noveml)er  1,  1965  (79  Stat. 
1157) ,  and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  DERKSEN.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  Its  amendment,  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
DiRKSEM,  and  Mr.  Hruska  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  consider  executive  business  for  action 
on  nominations  reported  favorably  today 
by  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerli  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  W.  Arthur  Qarrlty,  Jr.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  nomination  of 
W.  Arthur  Oarrity,  Jr.,  the  present  U.S. 
attorney  in  Massachu-setts.  for  Federal 
district  judge  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Oarrity  is  a  man  whom  I  have 
personally  known  and  admired  for  many 
years.  A  cum  laude  graduate  from  Holy 
Cross  in  1941,  Arthur  Oarrity  served  with 
the  U.S.  Army  in  World  War  n  with 
great  distinction.  He  was  decorated  with 
five  European  Theater  Battle  Stars  and 
the  Bronze  Arrowhead,  representative  of 
participation  In  the  Normandy  invasion. 

Following  the  war  he  returned  to 
Harvard  Law  School  and  received  his 
LL.B.  in  1946.  Since  1946  he  has  been 
devoted  to  the  law  and  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice.  His  background  in 
the  various  area^  of  the  law  is  extensive 
and  his  performance  h&s  been  exem- 
plary. He  served  as  legal  secretary  to 
the  Honorable  Francis  J.  W.  Ford,  U.S. 
district  Judge.  He  has  had  extensive 
trial  experience.  At  the  trial  level  he 
has  tried  cases  In  the  district,  superior, 
and  prot)ate  courts  of  Massachusetts,  US. 
district  court,  and  the  Tax  Court.  On 
the  appellate  level  he  has  argued  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slates  and  before  appellate  courts  on 
both  the  Federal  and  State  level. 

He  has  also  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form duties  similar  to  those  of  Judges 
In  acting  as  a  master  in  Massachusetts 
and  U.S.  district  court  hearings,  and  as 
a  receiver  aid  trustee  In  connection  with 
bankruptcy  proceedings  and  corporate 
reorganizations. 

I  could  go  on  at  great  length  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Oarrlty's  legal  quallflcatlona. 
However,  as  the  late  Judge  Clark,  of  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and 
former  dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School  has 
admonished,  there  Is  a  danger  in  over- 
stressing  professionalism. 

A  judge  must  conduct  the  proceedings 
in  his  court  with  that  special  blend  of 
objectivity   and   compassion   known  as 


judicial  "temperament."  Prom  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Arthur  Oarrity  I  can 
assure  you  that  his  broad  experience 
with  the  law  and  with  the  people  in- 
volved while  handling  a  great  variety  of 
cases  has  instilled  in  him  a  strong  sense 
of  fairness  and  a  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  due  process. 

Both  those  who  have  worked  with  him 
and  those  who  have  faced  him  in  an 
adversary  proceeding  have  nothing  but 
respect  for  Arthur  Oarrlty's  chvacter, 
honesty,  ability,  and  his  capacity  lb  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  law.  A  number 
of  bar  associations  have  indicated  they 
consider  him  well  qualified  to  serve  as 
Federal  district  judge. 

He  is  a  man  of  standing  in  his  com- 
munity and  among  the  members  of  the 
bar.  The  measure  of  the  man  and  his 
record  of  achievement  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession speaks  for  itself  and  suggests 
that  W.  Arthur  Oarrity.  Jr.,  would  serve 
with  distinction  as  a  Federal  judge. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  his  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
question  Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


U.S.  cmcurr  judge 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Harrison  L.  Winter,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  fourth 
circuit. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  ia  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsfuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


ANIMAL    RESEARCH    AND    EXPERI- 
MENTATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13881)  to 
regulate  the  transportation,  sale,  and 
handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals 
intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  re- 
search or  experimentation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 

SON,     Mr.     MONRONIY,     Mrs.     NrCTBERGER, 

Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Cottok,  and  Mr. 
Scott  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


REPEAL    OP    SECTION     6    OP    THE 
SOUTHERN  NEVADA  PROJECT  ACT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore file  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
Hous#  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2999'  to  repeal  section  6  of  the  Southern 
Nevada  Project  Act  (Act  of  October  22 
1965  c79  SUt.  1068)),  which  were  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  uisert : 

That  section  8  of  the  Southern  Nevad« 
Project  Act  (Act  of  October  22.  1965:  79  Stat 
1068)   U  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"Sec.  6.  The  contract  for  delivery  of  water 
and  repayment  of  reimbursable  construction 
costs  of  the  Southern  Nevada  Water  Project 
required  by  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  pro- 
vide that  If,  within  Ave  years  from  the  date 
of  this  Act,  Baelc  Management.  Inc.  and  or 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District  apply 
for  contracts  for  the  storage  and  delivery  of 
water  la  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  the  BouWer  Canyon  Project  |45 
SUt.  1060,  as  amended;  43  U.S.C  617di  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  heretofore  Issued  pursuant  to  said 
Act,  the  rights  of  the  party  contracting  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ordinate to  those  of  Basic  Management.  Inc . 
and  or  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District 
to  the  extent  of  41,266  acre-feet  per  annum 
and  15.407  acre-feet  per  annum,  respectively, 
or  80  much  thereof  as  In  required  for  bene- 
ficial consumptive  use  by  them,  their  right* 
to  the  storage  and  delivery  of  the  same  hav- 
ing been  properly  maintained  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  their  contracts.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  satisfaction  of  present  perfected 
rights  as  defined  by  the  decree  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  Arizona  v.  Cali- 
fornia, 367  U.S.  340. •■ 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  section  8  of  the  South- 
em  Nevada  Project  Act  (Act  of  October 
22,  1965;  79  Stat.  106B)." 

Mr.  BIBLE,  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
several  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment,  and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out  "and 
or  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District  ap- 
ply" and  Insert  "or  lu  assignees  applies" 

On  page  1.  line  10.  strike  out  "contracu ' 
and  Insert  "a  contract". 

On  page  1.  line  13.  after  "Project"  Insert 
"Act". 

On  page  1,  Una  14.  strike  out  "hereto- 
fore" 

On  page  2.  line,  strike  out  "and /or  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District"  and  Insert 
"or  Its  assignees '. 

On  page  2,  lines  4  and  5.  sUlke  "and 
15.407   acre-feet    per    annum,   respectively.". 

On  page  2.  line  6.  strike  out  "them,  their 
rights"  and  Insert  "it.  Its  right". 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  "their  contracts" 
and   insert   "Its  contract". 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendments  which  I  pro- 
pose to  the  House  amendment  to  S. 
2999,  is  to  delete  the  references  to  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District  as  con- 
tained In  the  House-passed  amendment 
to  this  bill  and  to  make  the  necessary 
technical  changes. 
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S  2999  amends  section  6  of  the  South- 
em  Nevada  Project  Act — act  of  October 
22,  1965.  This  act  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate &nd  maintain  the  project  in  south- 
ern Nevada  to  supply  water  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  Clark  County  area.  All 
money  so  advanced  will  be  paid  back 
with  interest. 

At  the  time  the  President  signed  this 
act  he  called  attention  to  the  language 
then  contained  in  section  6  and  re- 
quested that  it  be  clarified.  In  his  sign- 
ing statement  the  President  stated  in 
part  as  follows: 

Although  these  provisions  are  couched  In 
general  t«rms,  the  scant  legislative  history 
of  the  bill  indicates  that  they  are  intended 
to  be  applicable  to  one  company  only.  While 
there  may  be  some  equities  which  would 
Justify  special  consideration  for  this  com- 
pany, I  am  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  these  provisions  might  have 
a  much  broader  sweep.  In  these  clrcum- 
Btiincps  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop  legislation  which  would 
amend  section  6  to  limit  Its  effect  to  that 
intended  by  Congress. 

Subsequently,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  rec- 
ommendation that  section  6  be  repealed 
for  the  reason  that  the  State  water  right 
of  Basic  Management,  Inc.,  will  be  fully 
protected  by  a  contract  which  the  Secre- 
tary is  prepared  to  enter  into.  Pursuant 
to  this  transmittal  I  introduced  S.  2999 
which  was  cosponsored  by  my  colleague, 
Senator  Cannon.  This  bill,  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  April  6,  1966,  repealed 
section  6. 

Although  the  Presidential  statement 
did  not  specifically  request  the  deletion 
of  section  6,  testimony  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  oCQcials  before  the 
Water  and  Power  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  on  March  15.  1966. 
justified  the  procedure  suggested  in  the 
Senate  passed  bill  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

The  President  asked  that  section  6  be  lim- 
ited to  the  purpooes  Intended  by  Congress. 
which  were  to  protect  this  one  company.  It 
was  our  considered  Judgment  that  be  asked 
for  an  amendment  of  section  6  to  limit  Its 
effect  to  that  Intended  by  Congress.  The 
point  I  want  to  suggest  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Is  that  the  course  of  deciding  how  to  limit 
the  effect  of  section  6  to  the  one  company 
thai  we  think  Congress  Intended  It  to  be 
limited  to.  our  Judgment  was  that  the  beat 
way  of  doing  It  Is  to  commit  ourselvee  by 
contract,  because  that  Is  what  section  6  says. 
Section  6  says  that  In  all  water  supply  con- 
tracts the  Secretary  will  recognize  theae 
rights  unde^  state  law.  Our  reasoning  was 
that  If  we  get  our  contract  negotiations  to 
the  point  where  we  have  done  what  section  6 
tells  us  to  do.  then  t.here  Is  no  longer  any 
reason  to  continue  It  on  the  b.5oks.  And 
rather  than  attempt  to  amend  It  In  any  way. 
the  simpler  thing  to  do  U  to  repeal  It.  (Sen- 
ate Rept.  No.  1094.  89th  Cong.  2d.) 

In  its  consideration  of  S.  2999.  the 
Hou.se  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  its  wisdom  amended  the  bill 
and  rewrote  section  6.  In  Its  report  on 
S.  2999— House  Report  No.  1516.  May  31, 
1966 — the  House  Committee  stated  in 
part  as  follows: 

At  the  time  President  Johnaon  signed  the 
Southern  Nevada  Project  Act  he  stated  hU 
objection  to  section  6  because  of  the  general 


terms  used  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  langtiage.  The  President  asked 
that  legislation  be  developed  which  would 
"amend  section  6  to  limit  Its  effect  to  that 
Intended  by  the  Congress."  The  language 
which  the  committee  has  developed  Is  de- 
signed to  do  this.  It  recognizes  the  two  en- 
titles which  the  committee  believes  should 
be  given  a  priority  of  water  rights  over  the 
rights  of  southern  Nevada  project  water 
users. 

Tlie  two  entitles  whose  rights  to  a  priority 
are  recognized  by  the  conrmilttee  are  Basic 
Management,  Inc.,  and  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
Water  District.  B.islc  Management,  Inc  , 
holds  certificated  rights  under  Nevada  State 
law  to  41.266  acre-feet  annually.  The  Las 
Vegas  Valley  Water  District  was  Issued  a  per- 
mit for  the' diversion  of  43.000  acre-feet  an- 
nually and  hAs  been  issued  a  certificate  for 
8.757  acre-feet  annually.  In  addition,  the 
district  has  entered  Into  a  contract  with 
Baelc  Management,  Inc.,  whereby  Basic  Man- 
agement ha*  agreed  that  It  will  deliver 
through  Its  facilities  for  the  district  as  much 
as  15.407  acre-feet  of  water  annually  to  the 
year  1990.  The  district  has  paid  $3  milUon 
for  the  use  of  capacity  under  this  agreement. 

After  the  House  had  passed  S.  2999 
as  amended,  we  were  advised  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  was  opposed 
to  the  Inclusion  of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
Water  District  but  would  accept  the  in- 
clusion of  Basic  Management,  Inc.,  in  the 
revised  section  6.  The  reason  for  the 
E>epartment's  acceptance  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  Basic  Management,  Inc.,  was  set 
forth  in  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Secretary's  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  under  date  of  March  1,  1966,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  legislation  re  section 
6.  The  Secretary's  statement  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Basic  Management.  Inc.,  the  company  re- 
ferred to  by  the  President,  acquired  certain 
facilities  on  the  lower  Colorado  River  in  1952 
These  facilities  were  built  and  operated  by 
the  tJmted  States  during  World  War  II  as 
part  of  the  basic  Magnesium  project  of  the 
Defense  Plant  Corp>oratlon,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
which  had  applied  for  and  obtained  two 
State  permits  for  the  appropriation  of  Lake 
Mead  water  in  1942.  Proof  of  application 
for  beneficial  use  was  made  in  1948  and  cer- 
tificates of  appropriation  were  issued  in  the 
same  year  with  priority  dates  relating  back 
to  the  permit  dates  in  1942.  One  of  these 
certificates  is  for  milling  and  metallurgical 
uses  and  covers  45  cubic  feet  per  second  for 
municipal  purposes.  These  asserted  water 
rights.  It  must  be  stressed,  were  acquired  by 
compliance  with  State  water  law  procedures. 
The  Defense  Plant  Corporation  never  had  a 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  use  of  these  waters.  After  the  end 
of  World  War  II  the  basic  magnesium  proj- 
ect facilities  were  conveyed  to  the  Colorado 
River  Commission  of  Nevada  and  were  tiltl- 
mately  acquired  by  Basic  Management.  Inc.. 
and  Its  subsidiary  corporations.  Assignments 
of  certain  of  these  asserted  water  rights  have 
been  made  to  eacli  of  the  four  operating  sub- 
sldlsLrles. 

However,  the  Department  has  stated 
that  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District 
is  not  a  successor  in  Interest  of  tmy  water 
right  ever  owned  by  a  Federal  corpora- 
tion and  therefore  distinguishable  from 
Basic  Management.  Inc..  as  set  forth  In 
the  quotation  above. 

The  Department  has  consistently 
stated  that  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water 
District's  rights  will  be  adequately  pro- 
tected in  a  contract  which  would  be  en- 
tered into  with  the  district  by  the  De- 
partment and  which  would  give  the  dis- 


trict a  priority  right  to  15.407  acre-feet 
of  water  until  1990  when  the  district's 
capacity  contract  with  Basic  Manage- 
ment. Inc.,  expires.  Thereafter  the  dis- 
trict would  be  supplied  through  the 
southern  Nevada  project  works. 

Mr.  President,  m  further  proof  that 
the  rights  of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water 
District  will  be  fully  protected,  I  should 
like  to  quote  in  full  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  letter  under  date  of  Jane  24, 
1966,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  the  attorney  for  the  district  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Jr.«rx  24.  1966. 

NOKTHCfTT    ELT,    ESQ.. 

Ely  <Sr   Duncan, 

Tower  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Elt:  Under  S.  2999,  as  amended 
on  May  31,  1966  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
subordinate  the  rights  of  contractors  for 
delivery  of  water  under  sec  3  of  the  Southern 
Nevada'  Project  Act  (Act  of  October  22,  1966, 
79  Stat.  1068).  to  that  of  Basic  Management, 
Inc.  and  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District. 
We  have  asked  that  the  language  In  amended 
S  2999,  referring  to  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water 
District,  be  delet«!. 

We  have  assured  Chairman  Aspinall  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insti- 
lar  Affairs  that,  on  enactment  of  S  2999  so 
amended,  we  are  prepared,  in  executing  a 
contract  with  the  District,  to  recognize  a 
priority  In  the  District  for  15,407  acre  feet 
of  water  annually  comparable  to  that  which 
the    District    would    have    obtained    under 

5.  2999,  as  amended  by  the  House,  provided 
however,  that  the  priority  shall  terminate 
m  1990  on  the  date  for  termination  of  the 
District's  present  transmission  contract  with 
Basic  Management  Inc  now  provided  in 
that  contract. 

Sincerely  yours. 

STTWAST  L.   T70AU., 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  whether  a 
contract  between  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
Water  District  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  be  consummated,  I 
should  like  to  quote  again  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  Secretary's  letter  to 
Mr.  Ely: 

We  have  assured  Chairman  AsptKrAix  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  that,  on  enactment  of  S.  2999  so 
amended,  we  are  prepared.  In  executing  con- 
tract with  the  Dlstrtcl.  to  recognize  a  priority 
In  the  District  for  16,407  acre  feet  of  water 
annually  comparable  to  that  which  the  Dls- 
trtcl would  have  obtained  under  S.  2999.  as 
amended  by  the  House,  provided  however, 
that  the  priority  shall  termlaate  in  1990  on 
the  date  for  termination  of  the  District '1 
present  transinUsion  contract  with  Baalc 
Management.  Inc.  now  provided  in  that 
contract. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  opinion,  the  con- 
summation of  a  contract  between  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  accom- 
plish substantially  the  same  purposes  as 
would  be  achieved  if  the  District  were 
to  be  Included  in  the  language  of  section 

6.  Personally,  I  have  no  strong  feelings 
either  way,  as  long  as  the  rights  of  the 
district  are  protected.  My  major  Interest 
Is  to  clear  up  this  difficult  matter  so  that 
work  can  start  on  the  vital  project  in  m.y 
State. 

In  closing  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  compliment  the  distlngtilshed  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and     Insular     Affairs,     the     Honorable 
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Wayne  Aspinali.,  for  the  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  he  has  evidenced. 

With  these  assurances  to  Chairman 
AspiNAix  and  the  House  committee  that 
the  objectives  of  the  House-passed  bill 
will  be  met  and  the  rights  of  both  Basic 
Management,  Inc.  and  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley  Water  District  will  be  protected, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  accept 
the  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ment to  S.  2999,  which  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson  1.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs;  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson),  the  chaiiman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources; and  with  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  minority  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  and  they  have  indicated  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  the  suggested 
amendments  just  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  concurring  in  the 
House  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  of  the  House,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 
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proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1253— H.R.  7423.  I  do  this  so  that 
the  bill  wiJl  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LeciSLATivE  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
7423)  to  permit  certain  transfers  of  Post 
Office  Department  appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair  i.  The  Chair  Vecog- 
nizes  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  tlie  previous  order,  that  tlie  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  tfj;  and  lat  4 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  uii- 
til  Monday,  June  27,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


TO  PERMIT  CERTAIN  TRANSFERS 
OF  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


CONPTRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations  confinned  by 
the  Senate  June  24.  1966; 

Al)MINlSTll.\TOR  rOK  ECONOMIC  DeVKLOPMENT 

Ross  D.  Davts,  of  New  York,  to  be  Admlnls- 
tralor  for  Economic  Development. 
Department  of  thb  Navy 

Robert  Alan  Prosch.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
.\sslstant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Office  of  Emeegenct  Planning 
Myron  R.  Blee,  of  Florida,  to  be  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
U.S.   Navt 
The  loUowlng-named   officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  jjrade  indi- 
cated.  In  the  stafT  corps  Indicated,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  ;is  provided  by  law: 

MEa>ICAL  CORPS 

To   be   rear  admirals 
John  S.  Cowan 
Harry  S.  Etter 
PranK  B  Vorls 

SIPPLY   CORPS 

Powler  W  Martin 
Frederic  W.  Corle 
Joeeph  L.  Howard 

CIVIL   ENGINEER  CORPS 

Paul  E.  Seufer 

To  be  commander 

Lt  Comdr.  Eugene  A.  Cernan.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
pernianent  appointment  to  the  grade  indi- 
cated. In  the  Navy,  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle II-  section  2.  clause  2.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  the  .\ir  Forcz 

The  nominations  beginning  Wallace  E. 
Fluhr,  to  be  a  permanent  profeshur.  US.  An 
Force  Academy,  and  ending  Allen  A.  Zlegier, 
to  be  captain,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  June  8.   Iy66. 

Department  of  Jvsttce 

Harrison  L.  Winter,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge,  fourth  circuit,  to  fill  a  new 
F>osltion  created  by  Public  Law  89  372  ap- 
proved March  18.  1966. 

W.  Arthur  Oarrlty,  Jr  ,  of  Ma.<;sachusett«. 
to  be  US.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts  vice  a  position  created  by  Pub- 
lic Law  87-36  approved  May  19.  1961. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


CondemBatioD    of    Bigotry — Address    by 
Senator  Williami,  of  New  Jersey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

OF   MIKNXBOTA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  24.  1966 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  a  meeting  was  sponsored  by  re- 
ligious and  civic  groups  at  Brldgeton, 
N.J.,  to  express  community  opposition  to 
activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message  of 
Senator  Harrison  A.  WnxiAMs  to  the 
c(»mmunlty  leaders  at  the  rally  be  printed 
Ir  the  Rkcord. 

There  t)€lng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Senator  Harrison  Williams 

I  am  proud  to  Join  with  you  on  this  occa- 
sion. We  are  here  tonight  not  only  to  con- 
demn the  bitter  and  dlvteive  doctrines  of 
bigotry  and  prejudice  but  also  to  expre«8  our 
faith  In  the  great  principle  of  Amerlc* — that 
•▼ery  man  and  woman  be  treated  equally 
acoordlng  to  their  merits.  Our  basic  belief 
ta  that  the  quality  oi  the  human  spirit  is  not 


determined  by  the  color  of  our  skin  or  by 
the  language  In  which  we  pray.  This  Is 
the  fundamental  roclc  of  our  belief  In  de- 
mocracy. As  equals  In  the  eyes  of  Ood,  we 
mu£t  treat  each  other  with  honor  and  with 
respect.  It  la  this  belief  which  unifies  and 
binds  180  million  people  of  different  beliefs, 
races,  and  cultures  into  a  common  endeavor 
to  build  the  Great  Society  In  America  that 
must  always  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for 
all.  More  than  automobiles,  TV  sets,  and 
washing  machines,  it  Is  this  profound  belief 
In  the  respect  we  owe  the  human  dignity  of 
our  neighbors  which  Is  truly  the  American 
way  of  life. 

In  a  sense  this  Is  a  happy  occasion.  This 
gathering  to  express  our  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  win  far  outnumber  the  baker's 
dozen  of  bigots  who  will  gather  tomorrow  to 
warm  their  cold  and  bitter  spirits  In  the  heat 
of  a  flbery  cross  of  folly.  These  unhappy  men 
will  bum  their  croes.  but  It  Is  a  cross  that 
gives  heat  b'lt  no  light.  They  truly  are  those 
who  have  eyes  but  see  not;  who  have  ears 
but  do  not  hear.  In  claiming  to  defend 
America,  they  have  turned  their  backs  on  It. 
They  have  exiled  themselves  In  their  own 
land;  In  return  for  Its  abundance  and  great- 
ness they  give  not  love  but  hatred,  not  peace 
but  violence.  To  them  we  offer  our  pity  and 
our  sorrow,  because  they  have  twisted  the 
American  dream  Into  a  paranoiac  nightmare. 

In  the  flickering  Are  of  their  pathetic 
cross — Itself  a  perrirslon  of  the  religious 
faith  this  cross  ■ymboUzeo — they  see  fright- 
ening shap>es  of  self-created  fear.  Let  thMn 
frighten  themselvea.    The  nlghtmar*  visions 


of  hate  peddlers  wlU  never  terrorize  the  true 
Ajnerlcan — the  American  who  believes  in 
equal  Justice  for  all.  In  equal  opportunity  for 
all. 

The  true  American  will  reject  the  false 
prophets  of  bigotry  who  are  ashamed  to  face 
the  light  of  day  and  who  hide  their  shameful 
faces  under  sheets.  The  true  American  will 
Join  with  other  Americans  of  good  will  to 
make  a  reality  the  dream  of  American 
greatness  first  conceived  190  years  ago  and 
still  the  great  hope  of  our  land  and  of  the 
world.  We  turn  our  backs  on  the  darkness 
of  hatred  and  terror,  and  walk  toward  the 
great  light  of  freedom  and  equality  for  all. 


Appreciation    Dinner   for   Col.   Waldron 
Leonard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIROINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  24,  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  CoKORCssiONAL  Rkcord  remark* 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  at  an  apprecia- 
tion dinner  for  Col.  Waldron  Leonard. 


.June  27,  1966 
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sponsored  by  his  friends  of  the  American 
Legion.  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Saturday, 
May  121,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
85  follows: 
Remarks  of  Sinator  Ralph  W,  YARBoaorGH 

AT  .Appreciation  Dinner  for  Col.  Waldbcin 

Leonard.    Sponsored    bt    Friends    or    the 

.American  Legion,  Wa.shington,  D.C,  Sat- 

FRDAT,  May  21.  1966 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  Join 
with  all  of  you  here  to  show  our  appreciation 
to  Col.  Waldron  E  Leonard  Seldom  do  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  paying  tribute  to 
such  an  outstanding  man,  and  svich  an  out- 
standing defender  and  supporter  of  veterans 
Recognition  of  Colonel  Leonard  Is  shown  in 
ttie  editorial  from  Stars  and  Stripes  which  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Niirch  10.  1966,  to  show  what  a  wonderful 
Job  he  has  done. 

The  editorial  siild.  In  tribute  to  his  many 
virtues:  "To  believe  that  he  wnll  not  be  sin- 
cerely missed  in  his  accustomed  haunts,  that 
his  retirement  will  go  unremarked  or  will  not 
take  some  of  the  Individuality,  color,  Interest 
and  human  warmth  which  his  longtime  sym- 
pathetic and  humane  qualities  brought  to 
every  veteran's  problem  which  touched  their 
lives,  their  Interests,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
loved  ones,  would  be  unrealistic  and  untrue  " 

.Stars  and  Stripes  called  Colonel  Leonard 
the  Capital's  "most  outstanding  veteran",  an 
appell.Htlon  all  of  us  will  agree  Is  most  fitting. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  before  his  re- 
tirement. Colonel  Leonard  served  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
of  the  District   of   Columbia.     In    addition, 


he  has  been  department  service  olBoer  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  department  of  the 
American  Legion  and  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Area  CouncU  of  Veterans  Organiza- 
tions, representing  22  major  veterans  groups 
In  the  District,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
Waldron  Leonard  is  not  one  to  work  In  behalf 
of  veterans  only  during  official  working 
hours:  his  support  of  veterans,  his  assistance 
to  them,  is  an  avocation  as  well  as  a  vocation, 
and  he  has  devoted  his  total  life  xc  It,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  even  when  officially 
'retired." 

The  colonel's  efiforts  In  and  around  this 
area  involve  far  more  than  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  He  Is  an  active  member  In  civic, 
patriotic  and  religious  organization?  In  this 
area;  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
for  the  U.SO,  both  national  and  local;  he  has 
served  as  the  representative  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  on  many  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  veterans  and  patriotic  af- 
fairs; he  has  worked  diligently  on  veterans' 
participation  In  four  presidential  InauguraJs, 
and  has  been  recognized  for  this  w.:)rk  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  national  chair- 
men of  the  Inaugural  committees.  The  dis- 
tinguished servlc*  awards  and  special  cita- 
tions the  colonel  has  received  number  well 
over  a  hundred  and  give  further  testimony 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  he  has  done  and 
the  wide  range  of  the  people  who  have  been 
helped  by  him  and  who  recognize  his  ability. 

Before  he  came  to  Washington,  Colonel 
Leonard  lived  In  Texas.  Unfortunately.  1 
c;im:oi  claim  him  as  a  native,  sis  he  was  born 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Fortunately 
for  Texas,  he  went  there  and  left  a  great  mark 
on  the  State  before  he  left  to  come  here  to 


the  District  of  Columbia.  He  had  already  be- 
gun to  develop  his  experience  working  In  be- 
half of  veterans  In  West  Virginia,  before  he 
went  to  Texas. 

His  Inx-olvement  in  veterans  affairs  In 
Texas,  something  he  did  in  addition  to  run- 
ning a  business,  led  to  his  being  named  to 
President  Hoover's  Central  Belief  Committee 
to  help  eliminate  unemploj-ment. 

He  would  pat  In  many  hours  of  bis  time 
trying  to  obtain  Justice — and  getting  It — for 
ex-servicemen  who  were  not  getting  the  serv- 
ice or  benefits  or  treatment  they  were  en- 
titled to  He  looked  into  suspiciotis  situ- 
ations and  battled  pa«t  stodgy  administra- 
tors to  get  to  the  heart  o'  probiems — showing 
he  had  a  heart  and  was  not  ju.'^t  an  adminis- 
trator or  well-mear.lng  do-gooder.  The  same 
sympathy  for  the  Individual  serviceman  is 
one  of  the  fine  characteristics  for  which  we 
honor  him  tonight — and  It  Is  a  trait  he  kept 
throughout  the  period  when  he  himself  be- 
came an  administrator. 

Colonel  Leonard  started  his  fine  adminis- 
trative career  working  with  veterans  in 
Texas,  where  he  was  State  director  of  the 
department  of  veterans  afTalrs  for  2  years 
It  Is  his  continuing  work  In  this  area  here 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  which  we  are 
here  to  honor  tonight. 

And  while  he  was  director  of  veterans  af- 
fairs here  In  the  District  he  worked  with  me 
for  seven  long  years  to  effectively  aid  in  pass- 
ing the  cold  war  GI  bill  under  which  three 
million  dj.scharged  veterans  will  b«  eligible 
to  go  to  school  next  Wednesday.  June  1  and 
two  million  more  by  1970.  I  am  proud  to  be 
here  tonight  to  help  honor  the  veterans' 
veteran. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev,  Louis  H.  Zblnden,  Jr.,  minister, 
Augusta  Sl<3ne  Presbyterian  Church,  Fort 
Defiance.  Va,.  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Live  life,  then  mth  a  due  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, not  03  men  who  do  not  know 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life  but  as 
those  iL-ho  do.  Make  the  best  use  of  your 
time,  despite  the  difflcuUies  of  these 
days — EpheslansSi  15  tPhillips'. 

Thou,  Lord,  who  openest  Thy  hand  to 
repentance,  to  receive  transgressors,  for- 
get us  not  this  day.  Recall  in  us  as  we 
pau.se  that  we  are  Thine  and  give  us 
grace  to  live  each  day  with  courage  and 
in[ix:tious  hope. 

Though  we  may  differ,  Lord,  in  our 
strategy  and  methodology,  let  our  com- 
mon desire  to  serve,  our  fervor  for  truth, 
our  pursuit  of  justice,  and  our  concern 
for  the  unproductive  imlfy  us. 

In.spire  Thou,  this  day,  those  who  write 
what  others  read,  who  speak  where  others 
listen,  who  act  where  others  observe. 
May  Thy  inspiration  guard  us  against 
flippancy,  sham,  and  hypocrisy. 

E\er  keep  us  conscious.  Lord,  that  in 
Ihf-  hollow  of  Thy  open  hand  are  we  kept 
all  the  daylong. 

Th  rough  Christ  J  esus .    Amen . 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of   the    proceedings   of 
Thursday,  June  23.  1966,  wa«  read  and 

approved. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
rintrton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
t^iat  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowincr  titles: 

HR  13431.  An  act  to  extend  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act  of  1951;  and 

H.R,  13822.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Postmaster  General  to  fur- 
ther the  research  and  development  and  con- 
struction engineering  programs  of  the  Post 
Office   Department,   and   for   other   purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R, '2036  Am  act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  star  route  contract 
prices;   and 

H.R.  8989.  An  act  to  promote  health  and 
safety  In  metal  and  nonmetalllc  mineral  In- 
dustries, and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H,R  1388n  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  regulate  the  transportation,  sale, 
and  handling  «f  dogs  and  cats  intended 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  research  or 
exF>erimentation.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. '  disagreed  to  by  the  House:  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  MoNRONEY,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr. 
Brewster.  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Scott 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 


the  bill  fH.R  13935 '  entitled  "An  act  to 
pive  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  to  become  a  party  to 
the  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation 
proration  and  reciprocity  as  set  forth  In 
title  II  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1965  (79 
Stat.  60).  and  consented  to  by  Congress 
in  that  act  and  in  the  act  of  November  1, 
1965  (79  Stat.  1157 1,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Eastxand.  Mr.  McClellan. 
Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Dirksen.  and  Mr,  Hrvska 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  aprees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  t-o  the  bill  S  2999  entitled  "An  act 
to  repeal  section  6  of  the  Southern 
Nevada  Project  Act  'act  of  October  22. 
1965  i79  Stat.  1068^),"  with  amend- 
ments in  which  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S  3005  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  safety  prog^ram  ^nd  establish- 
ment of  safety  standards  for'rrtotor  vehicles 
In  Interstate  commerce  to  reduce  accldent<8 
Involving  motor  vehicles  and  to  reduce  the 
deaths  and  Injuries  occurring  In  such  acci- 
dents; 

5.  3484,  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
3,  1966  (Pnbllc  Law  8»-441.  80  Stat  198).  re- 
lating to  the  Great  Salt  lAke  relict«d  lands; 
and 

6.  Con.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  lor  the  printing  of  additional  coplea 
of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Capitol." 
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COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I 


SLSk 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froni  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT   GERALD   PERRY.    FRIEND 
TO  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  SpetJcer.  about  2 
weeks  ago,  a  young  man,  whom  I  consider 
to  be  a  good  friend  of  us  all,  entered  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  I  was  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  that  he  la  suffering 
from  cancer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  speaking  of  Robert 
Gerald  Perry,  who  was  bom  in  Beckley. 
W.  Va.,  on  March  17,  1923,  and  who  has, 
in  his  capacity  sis  assistant  to  the  at- 
tending physician  of  the  Capitol  since 
1951.  served  many  of  us  and  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  before  us  in  a  very  cour- 
teous and  efBcient  manner. 

On  January  31,  1941,  Bob  enlisted  In 
the  US.  Navy  and  served  continuously 
and  honorably  until  his  retirement  and 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  1961.  During  his  long  naval 
career.  Bob  was  authorized  several  deco- 
rations and  awards,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
at  chief  hospital  corpsman. 

To  Bob.  I  extend  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  the  many  kindnesses  and  cour- 
tesies he  has  extended  to  us.  To  his 
family  and  loved  ones,  I  extend  my  sym- 
pathy and  my  hope  in  this  time  of  hla 
illness. 

I  know  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Houb« 
Join  me  in  the  fervent  hope  and  prayer 
that  Almighty  God  will  heal  our  stricken 
comrade. 


AMBULANCE  SERVICE  FOR  PUBLIC 
BEING  KILLED  BY  FEDERAL 
REGULATION 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  that 
throughout  my  district,  ambulance  serv- 
ice, which  historically  has  been  provided 
by  funeral  homes,  will  terminate  on  June 
20.  New  Federal  regulations  have  been 
Issued  which  make  the  cost  of  providing 
such  service  prohibitive.  Apparently  this 
Is  true  throughout  much  of  the  Natioa 
The  problem  stems  from  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Labor  impos- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  minimum  wage 
and  hours  requirements  on  ambulance 


service  and  from  staffing  requirements 
by  the  XJJB.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

These  arbitrary  rulings,  which  appar- 
ently were  taken  without  regard  for  es- 
sential service  to  the  public,  can  result 
in  a  very  serious  problem.  Nationwide 
traffic  accidents  and  the  necessity  for 
ambulance  services  go  on,  regardless  of 
the  rulings  of  Federal  agencies.  I  am 
asking  that  the  effective  date  of  these 
rulings  be  postponed  until  further  stud- 
ies can  be  made  at  appropriate  levels. 
Otherwise,  an  emergency  situation  is 
certain  to  result  on  the  eve  of  the  July 
Fourth  holiday  weekend  when  tremen- 
dous numbers  of  Americans  take  to  the 
highways. 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  local  counties  in  my  State  have 
no  authority  under  law  to  appropriate 
funds  to  provide  ambulance  service,  and 
It  is  highly  questionable  that  hospital 
trustees  have  any  such  authority.  There 
simply  is  no  one  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  this  important  service. 

Even  should  Federal  or  State  or 
county  ambulance  service  be  provided, 
it  is  deplorable  if  we  find  ourselves  arbi- 
trarily forcing  another  segment  of  the 
business  community  Into  governmental 
operation  and  control. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  153] 


Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Andrews, 

Qlena 
Aohbrook 
Astamoro 
Baring 
Bl&tnik 
Boland 
Callaway 
Cederberg 
Celler 
ClauMn. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Colmer 
Conte 
Oonyots 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Curtia 
Dulskl 
Evans,  CoJo 
ParbsteLn 
Farnaley 
Flynt 
Pogarty 
Frellnghuysen 
P^Uton.  Pa. 
Oallagbor 
Ollbert 
OoodeU 
Oray 


Outiaer 

Qxutwy 

Hagan.  Oa. 

HaJp«ra 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Harsha 

Harrey,  Ind. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HuU 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  NO. 

Karth 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  NY 

Kluczynakl 

Kupferman 

Langen 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McISowell 

Mackay 

Mackle 

MarUn.  BfaMi 

MlUer 

MorrU 

Morse 

Multer 

Murphy,  NT. 


Murray 

Nelaen 

OKonskl 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Bald.  N.Y. 

Reliel 

Resnlck         /, 

Rhodes,  Arlz.^ 

Ro<llno 

Rogers.  Tex. 

RoncaUo 

Rooney,  NY 

St  Oermaln 

Bcheuer 

Shipley 

Smith.  NY 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Ton 

utt 

Waggon  ner 

Weltner 

Whitten 

WUliams 

WUlla 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  335 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unsmlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
With. 


REVISINQ  POSTAL  RATES  ON  CER- 
TAIN FOURTH-CLASS  MAIL 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  provisions  of  clause  22  of  rule 
XI  and  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  875  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  -H.R.  14904,  which  has 
been  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  more  than  21  calendar  days 
without  being  reported  by  the  said  com- 
mittee. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Rbs  875 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conunlttee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  14904) 
to  revise  postal  rates  on  certain  fourth-class 
mall,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  genera] 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  shall  continue  not  tOiexceed  three  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnule  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  queetlon  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross]  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  875  provides  for  an  open  rule, 
with  3  hours  of  debate,  on  H.R.  14904,  the 
bill  to  revise  posted  rates  on  certain 
fourth-class  mail,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  sponsored  H.R.  14904  on  the  basis  of 
an  official  recommendation  of  the  Post- 
master General.  It  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  parcel  post. 

The  Postal  Rates  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Postal  Office  and  Civil 
Service  held  extensive  hearings  last  year, 
and  19  days  of  hearings  this  year,  on  leg- 
islation to  solve  the  critical  situation  of 
our  parcel  post  system.  No  bill  ever  had 
this  much  consideration  by  our  subcom- 
mittee or  full  committee.  Even  these 
exhaustive  hearings  are  not  the  full 
measure  of  attention  accorded  the  de- 
teriorating parcel  post  service  in  recent 
years.  This  present  problem  is  not  any- 
thing new.  Every  Postmaster  General 
who  has  served  In  the  last  18  year*  has 
sought  corrective  measures.  Three 
years  ago  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  took  up  an  emergency  rec- 
ommendation of  former  Postmaster 
General  J.  Edward  Day  but,  reaching  no 
agreement  on  his  proposal,  adopted  a 
temporary  expedient  which  expiree  3  days 
from  now,  on  June  30. 
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Public  Law  199,  83d  Congress,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1952,  has  proved  to 
be  an  unjustifiable  burden  on  the  public 
and  the  Nation's  economy.  That  law 
gharply  cut  back  size  and  weight  limits 
on  packages  that  may  be  sent  by  parcel 
pest.  Tills  caused  terrific  hardship  on 
millions  of  Americans.  E\'en  worse,  it 
15  highly  discriminatory  suid  has  caused 
»1de  confusion  and  chaos  for  the  msill- 
mg  public  because  of  the  hodgepodge 
of  rules  It  laid  down  as  to  who  could 
mail  and  how  much  where. 

I  would  like  to  cite  two  or  three  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  Just  how  confusing 
tills  situation  now  is. 

A  man  and  wife  living  in  my  hometown 
of  Hammond,  La.,  wish  to  mail  identical 
25-pound  Christmas  packages  to  their 
two  sets  of  parents.  All  post  offices  in- 
volved are  first-class  post  offices.  The 
husband's  parents  live  In  Baton  Flouge, 
less  than  150  miles  from  Hammond,  so 
the  25-pound  package  can  be  mailed,  as 
the  weight  limitation  for  post  offices  less 
than  150  miles  is  40  pounds.  The  wife's 
parents  live  In  Shreveport,  more  than 
150  miles  away.  The  package  caruiot  be 
mailed  since  it  Is  more  than  the  20-pound 
limit  which  applies  to  flrst-class  post 
offices  more  than  150  miles  apart. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  this  strange 
business  is  confined  to  my  home  State 
only,  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  example 
of  how  the  present  system  worics  in  the 
case  of  a  business  flirm  In  Buflfalo,  the 
second  largest  city  in  New  York,  which 
receives  an  order  from  Jersey  City,  the 
second  largest  city  in  New  Jersey.  The 
Item  ordered  weighs  21  pounds.  Since 
the  two  cities  have  flrst-class  post  offices 
and  are  more  than  150  miles  apart,  the 
Item,  being  over  20  pounds,  cannot  be 
mailed. 

However,  another  patron  who  lives  in 
WalnwTight.  Alaska,  a  town  of  253  peo- 
ple, above  the  Arctic  Circle  and  4,200 
miles  away,  places  &x\  order  for  three  of 
the  items  that  were  too  heav>-  for  mailing 
from  Buffalo  to  Jersey  City.  The  com- 
bined weight  of  the  three  articles  being 
less  than  the  70  pounds  applicable  to 
parcel  post  mailed  to  Alaska,  permits  the 
articles  to  be  placed  in  a  single  carton 
and  mailed  to  Alaska  by  parcel  post. 
However,  not  even  one  of  the  articles 
could  be  mailed  to  the  neighboring  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

Another  example  can  be  used  on  the 
basis  of  a  manufacturer  who  is  a  con- 
stituent of  Congressman  Morris  K. 
Udall  in  Tucson,  Ariz,  who  wishes  to 
send  an  Item  weighing  70  pounds  and 
measuring  100  Inches  to  a  constituent 
of  Congressman  Olsen  in  Helena,  Mont., 
which  has  a  population  of  over  20.000. 
The  article  may  not  be  mailed  because 
the  post  offices  are  first-class  post  offices 
'here  the  maximum  weight  Is  20  pounds 
&nd  the  maximum  size  Is  72  Inches. 
However,  the  same  article  could  be 
mailed  to  a  more  fortunate  constituent 
of  CongressrAan  Olskn,  who  lives  in  Sll- 
verbow,  Mont.,  a  fourth-class  poet  of- 
flce,  where  the  maximum  weight  of  70 
pounds  and  the  maximum  size  of  100 
IJiches  are  applicable. 

The  examples  I  have  given  are  by  no 
means  unrepresentative  for  they  happen 
literally  millions  of  times  a  year  In  this 


country  said  they  add  Immeasurably  both 
to  the  demands  on  the  time  of  our  postal 
clerks  who  have  to  try  to  explain  the 
existing  pro\'lslons  of  law,  and  to  the 
demands  of  our  patrons  who  seem  to  feel 
that  this  Is  a  prime  example  of  how  the 
Government  operates  when  left  to  Its 
owii  devices. 

An  amendment  to  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1951,  prohibits  with- 
drawal from  the  'Treasury  of  appropri- 
ated funds  for  any  postal  activity,  if  the 
variance  between  parcel  post  revenues 
and  expenses  is  greater  than  4  percent, 
unless  the  Postmaister  General  initiates 
action  to  adjust  rates  or  conditloiis  of 
mailability — other  than  sizes  and 
weights — on  parcel  post,  or  both,  to  brijig 
the  variance  to  4  percent  or  less.  When 
agreement  could  not  be  reached  in  1963 
on  a  permanent  solution  to  the  parcel 
post  problem,  the  Congress  In  Public  Law 
88-51  granted  the  3-year  moratorimn  on 
the  4-percent  requirement.  The  mora- 
torium will  terminate  3  days  from  now, 
on  June  30,  1966,  so  that  the  4-percent 
limitation  will  once  more  apply. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  voted  H.R.  14904  out  by 
overwhelming  margins,  and  the  bill  was 
reported  to  the  House  on  May  18  of  this 
year.  The  next  day.  May  19,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  wrote  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  asking  a 
prompt  hearing  by  that  committee  at 
which  a  rule  could  be  requested  to  bring 
the  bill  before  the  House.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  has  taken  no  action  on  that 
request.  I  introduced  House  Resolution 
875  on  June  1  of  this  year  In  order  to 
afford  the  House  timely  opportunity  to 
consider  this  urgently  needed  legislation. 
On  June  22  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  specifically  directed  me 
to  seek  recognition  to  call  up  House  Reso- 
lution 875  for  consideration  by  the  House 
pursuant  to  clause  23  of  rule  XI  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14904  will  place  the 
parcel  post  system  on  a  near  break -even 
basis,  with  a  variance  between  revenues 
and  expenses,  if  any.  of  4  percent  or  less 
The  bill  does  this  by  providing  fair  and 
moderate  rate  Increases  qn  parcel  post 
and  appropriate  revisions  In  the  maxi- 
mum limitations  on  the  size  and  weight 
of  parcels.  According  to  the  Postmaster 
General's  testimony,  these  changes  will 
produce  approximately  $102  million  ad- 
ditional net  revenue  yearly  as  an  offset 
to  the  existing  deficit  of  $107  million — 
In  parcel  post. 

The  bill  continues  the  parcel  post  rate- 
fixing  authority  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, with  the  approval  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Cominlsslon.  It  also  con- 
tinues the  present  restriction  on  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds  for  postal  pur- 
poses, should  the  variance  between  parcel 
post  revenues  and  expenses  exceed  4 
percent,  until  the  Postmaster  General 
initiates  action  to  adjust  rates  or  condi- 
tions of  mailability — other  than  size  and 
weight  llmlt.s — or  both.  In  a  manner 
which  trill  bring  the  variance  to  4  per- 
cent or  less. 

The  major  difficulties  concerning  F>ar- 

cel  post  stem  from  the  two  statutes  noted 
earlier.    The  4 -percent  variance  hmlta- 


tion  Imposes  an  absolute  revenue-ex- 
pense relationship  that  is  Impossible  of 
attainment  except  through  frequent  and 
exorbitant  rate  increases  Such  rate 
Increases  are  pricing  the  parcel  post  sys- 
tem out  of  the  market  because  the  sys- 
tem is  prohibited  by  Public  Law  199  from 
accepting  profitable  large-package  busi- 
ness to  equalize  the  unprofitable  small- 
package  business  it  must  accept.  Ihe 
size  and  weight  limitations  Imposed  by 
Public  Law  199  have  resulted  in  a  sharp 
and  permanent  contraction  of  parcel 
post  volume,  most  of  which  has  occurred 
In  the  more  profitable  large  parcels. 

These  two  statutes  preclude  the 
achievement  of  the  break -even  goal,  or 
anything  approaching  it,  and  have  pre- 
cipitated a  crisis  In  the  parcel  post  serv- 
ice Parcel  post  cannot  possibly  be  main- 
tained anywhere  near  a  break-even  basis 
with  the  present  size  and  weight  limits. 
Thus,  we  are  faced  with  a  choice  of 
only  two  alternatives — we  must  either 
sensibly  re\'lse  the  size  and  weight  lim- 
its, as  will  be  done  by  H.R.  14904.  or  pro- 
vide for  a  highly  subsidized  parcel  post 
system — at  a  tremendous  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

The  adjustments  in  parcel  post  rates 
and  size  and  weight  limits  provided  for 
in  H.R.  14904  are  supplemented,  in  the 
bill,  by  certain  procedural  changes. 
These  procedural  changes,  with  the  con- 
tinued rate-fixing  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  will  require  and 
permit  the  parcel  post  system  to  give  the 
public  necessary  parcel  service  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  on  a  near  break -even 
t>asls. 

HJl.  14904  is  a  good  bill  and  one  that 
has  been  very  carefully  thought  out.  It 
takes  Into  consideration  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity,  the  needs  of 
people  living  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas,  the  requirements  of  business  and 
commerce,  and  the  effect  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  It  gives  full  recognition  to 
the  principle  that  parcel  post  is  not  a 
monopoly,  and  that  it  does  operate,  In 
the  public  Interest,  as  a  supplement  to 
services  afforded  by  private  carriers. 

The  procedures  and  standards  pre- 
scribed In  this  legislation,  under  which 
rate  adjustments  are  required  to  main- 
tain a  proper  revenue -expense  relation- 
ship, will  preclude  the  parcel  post  system 
from  unduly  competing  with  an>'  private 
carrier  of  parcels. 

Much  concern  has  been  expressed  over 
the  effect  this  legislation  wlU  have  on 
employees  of  certain  private  carriers. 
Our  committee  has  given  this  Important 
question  extremely  careful  consideration. 
We  concluded  that  there  should  be  no 
major  adverse  effect. 

When  H.R.  14904  is  read  for  amend- 
ments, I  shall  offer  an  amendment  which, 
by  law,  will  require  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  employ  any  person  who,  on  the 
date  of  enactinent,  Is  employed  by  a.  pri- 
vate carrier  of  parcels  and  who  loses  such 
employment  for  reasons  directly  or  In- 
directly attributable  to  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  The  appointments  will 
be  to  positions  In  the  competitive  cl>il 
service,  and  the  appointees  wlU  receive 
competitive  status. 

Moreover,  the  salary  of  the  Federal 
position  in  the  postal  service  must  be 
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Rreater  thjui  the  salary  for  the  position 
that  was  lost.  In  other  words,  the  per- 
son will  be  given  the  salary  step  rate  for 
the  grade  or  level  of  his  new  position 
which  Is  next  higher  than  the  salary  he 
was  receiving  with  his  former  employer, 
the  REA  Express  Co. 

To  assure  all  possible  protection,  my 
amendment  will  also  give  the  person 
credit  for  all  service  rendered  to  the 
carrier,  before  his  separation  from  em- 
ployment by  the  carrier,  for  purposes  of 
annual  and  sick  leave,  civil  service  retire- 
ment, veterans'  preference,  group  life 
and  health  Insurance,  severance  pay. 
tenure,  training,  promotion,  and  civil 
service  status  For  purposes  of  all  of 
these  excellent  Federal  employee  bene- 
fits, therefore,  he  will  be  treated  Just  as 
though  all  of  his  earlier  service  for  the 
carrier  had.  in  fact,  been  rendered  to  the 
Government.  No  REA  employee  laid  off 
will  lose  anything 

My  amendment  further  stipulates  that 
none  of  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment which  grant  these  Government 
benefits  shall  be  held  or  considered  to 
reduce  any  retirement  or  pension  bene- 
fit to  which  the  person.  Is  entitled  under 
any  other  law.  For  example,  if  an  em- 
ployee Is  separated  by  a  carrier  such  as 
the  REA  and  Is  appointed  to  a  Federal 
postal  position,  as  pro\ided  by  the 
amendment,  after  having  completed  10 
years  of  service  subject  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  for  a  pension  under 
that  act,  upon  reaching  the  appropriate 
age,  computed  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2  of  that  act.  Should  he  have  com- 
pleted less  than  10  years  of  service  sub- 
ject to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  as 
amended,  such  service  will  continue  to  be 
treated,  as  it  is  now.  as  "employment" 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
in  accordance  with  section  5<k>  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  as  amended. 

My  amendment  defines  a  person  who  Is 
entitled  to  the  protection  and  the  bene- 
fits of  the  amendment  as  meaning  an 
"employee"  as  defined  in  section  1  of  the 
Railway  I^abor  Act,  as  amended,  or  as 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947.  This  will 
cover  all  employees  and  minor  officials. 

Finally,  in  order  to  insure  against  any 
loss  of  regular  career  positions  by  postal 
employees,  the  amendment  stipulates 
that  no  regular  employee  In  the  postal 
field  service  shall  be  reduced  to  substi- 
tute status  by  reason  of  the  operation 
of  the  appointive  requirements  of  the 
amendment  as  they  relate  to  persons 
separated  from  employment  with  private 
carriers  of  parcels. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  t)elleve  that  the  adop- 
tion 61  my  amendment  will  remove  all 
fears  on  the  part  of  employees  of  private 
carriers  that  enactment  of  H.R.  14904 
will  deprive  them  of  gainful  employment. 
Although  our  committee  has  believed 
any  such  fears  to  be  groundless — the  re- 
sult of  a  propaganda  campaign  instituted 
by  others  with  the  direct  Intent  to  cre- 
ate fear  and  panic  among  employees — 
we  do  not  question  the  entire  sincerity 
of  the  employees  themselves  when  they 
express  concern  about  whether  or  not 
they  will  have  jobs.  It  is  in  their  in- 
terest— to  lay  to  rest,  once  and  for  all, 


any  concern  mi  their  part — that  1  am 
offering  my  amendment.  I  believe  the 
amendment  will  have  the  overwhelming 
endorsement  of  this  House. 

Our  committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
laws  which  now  bind  parcel  post  to  a 
never-ending  spiral  of  rising  rates  will 
soon  leave  the  average  Individual  with 
no  reasonably  priced  parcel  service  We 
sincerely  believe  that  the  only  possible 
alternative  Is  to  provide,  as  this  legis- 
lation does,  for  certain  changes  in  the 
present  discriminatory  size  and  weight 
limits  and  for  reasonable  rate  adjust- 
ments. I  also  have  another  amendment 
with  the  effective  date  from  90  days 
after  enactment  to  January  15,  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  final  analysis  the 
i.ssue  bolls  down  to  this:  In  voting  on 
House  Resolution  875  and  on  the  bill 
the  Members  will  be  making  a  choice  be- 
tween the  preeminent  interests  of  the 
public — their  right  to  a  useful,  economi- 
cal, and  sensible  parcel  post  .service — on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  special  Interests 
of  individual  private  carriers  for  hire 
on  the  other  hand.  In  my  judgment, 
there  can  be  but  one  choice — a  vote  for 
the  resolution  and  a  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  consumed  20  minutes 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Ellsworth!. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  proposed  parcel  post  system  reform 
bUl.  I  wish  to  say  I  hope  the  House  will 
vote  to  take  it  up.  will  consider  and  de- 
bate it  and  vote  favorably  on  it  this  af- 
ternoon. 

Our  Postal  Rates  Subcommittee  held 
19  days  of  heailngs  on  the  proposal  over 
a  period  of  2  months. 

We  were  in  session  and  listening  to 
witnesses  for  40  hours.  We  heard  62 
separate  witnesses  before  our  subcom- 
mittee on  this  bill.  Of  those  62  who  ac- 
tually testified.  25  submitted  supplemen- 
tal statements  In  addition  to  their  testi- 
mony either  in  response  to  requests  from 
the  subcommittee  or  on  their  own  mo- 
tion. In  addition  to  that.  94  individual- 
submitted  statements  wnich  were  in- 
cluded in  the  record  and  which  have  beim 
considered  by  the  subcommittee.  Be- 
yond that  the  full  committee  met  and 
debated  this  proposal  for  a  number  of 
hours.  As  a  result,  the  full  committee, 
your  own  House  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  reported  this  bill 
out  favorably  with  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 

I  approached  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  not  from  the  standpoint  of  any 
private  companies  and  what  effect  it  was 
going  to  have  on  them,  although  I  was 
concerned  with  that,  and  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Post  Office  hierarchy 
and  bureaucracy  downtown  but  from  the 
standpoint,  since  I  am  from  Kansas,  of 
rural  people  and  smalltown  people  and 
the  effect  of  the  present  system  on  them 
ani  the  effect  on  them  of  the  proposed 
reforms  in  the  pending  bill.  Prom  that 
point  of  view  I  can  tell  you  that  I  became 
convinced  over  the  course  of  the  hearings 
that  this  reform  bill  wsis  needed  and 
would  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  rural 
people  and  smalltown  people  I  represent 


in  Kansas.    I  commend  it  to  you  on  tiiat 
basis  among  others. 

Let  me  give  an  example.     Back  tn 
1950   a  5-pound   carton   shipped  by  t 
farmer  via  parcel  post  to  a  customer  lOo 
miles  away  cost  21  cents  postage.    Today 
the  rate  is  57  cents.    If  the  proposed  re- 
form of  the  parcel  post  law  falls,  then 
the  rate  will  be  raised  to  71  cents  imme- 
diately.   This  action  will  further  reduce 
the  volume  of  parcel  post  business  that 
is  done  by  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
result  in  even  more  rate  increases,  be- 
cause you  know  we  in  Congress  require 
that  the  parcel  post  system  operate  on 
a  break-even  basis  or  nearly  so.    Parcel 
post  service  to  rural  America  is  its  only 
real  means  of  package  delivery,     it  ij 
threatened   with  extinction   unless  the 
parcel  post  laws  are  reformed,  because 
rural   America  has  no  effective  parcel 
delivery  system  to  replace  the  parcel  post 
system.     Under  the  present  parcel  post 
law.  which  has  been  in  effect  since  1952. 
there  has  been  a  large-scale  dropdn  par- 
cel post  volume.    The  great  bulk  of  large 
parcels  shipped  between  cities  of  first- 
class  post  oCnce  areas  has  shifted  away 
from  parcel  post  and  over  to  other  mean« 
of  transportation,  or  else  it  has  disap- 
peared from  the  market  entirely  because 
of  restrictions  in  sizes,  weights,  and  dis- 
tances contained  in  the  law.    As  a  result 
of  this  shrinking  volume  and  because  (rf 
the  fact  that  we  require  that  the  parcel 
post  system  operate  on  a  nearly  break- 
even basis,  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  had  continuously  and  repeatedly  to 
increase  rates.    That  in  turn  results  in 
further  reductions  in  volume  and  further 
rate  Increases.     Unless  we  change  the 
present  law,  we  will  simply  continue  this 
spiral  of  shrinking  volume  and  increas- 
ing rates  until  ultimately  the  cost  of  par- 
cel post  deliver^'  to  rural  and  smalltown 
America  will  become  so  exorbitant  that 
the  service  will  have  to  be  discontinued. 
as  Indeed  it  has  been  sharply  reduced 
over  the  last  few  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tha 
bill  we  have  before  us  thla  aftemoWJ— 
and  I  hope  that  the  House  votes  to  takB 
it  up  and  consider  it  and  vote  on  It 
favorably  this  aftenioon— H.R.  14904. 
will  Increase  volume  for  the  parcel  post 
system,  will  raise  an  tiddltional  S40  mil- 
lion revenue,  and  will  stop  the  spiral  of 
mounting  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  items  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  removed  by  mail 
order  houses  from  the  market,  because 
of  the  increase  in  costs  to  rural  areas 
and  to  small  town  areas  which  I  have 
already  described. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  one  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  present  con- 
fusing system  limits  the  volume  of  ship- 
ments and  limits  commerce  in  small- 
town areas  and  In  the  rural  areas  of 
America. 

Under  the  present  law  a  iwtrcel  post 
package  mailed  between  first-class  post 
offices  150  miles  away  is  limited  to  40 
pounds  in  weight  and  a  combined  total 
length  and  girth  of  72  Inches.  Today.  • 
firm  In  Lawrence.  Kans.  can  mail  a  40- 
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pound  parcel  to  Bartlesville.  Okla..  or 
Palrbury,  Nebr..  but  cannot  mail  the 
same  Identical  package  to  Dodge  City, 
Kans  H.R.  14904  would  raise  the  maxi- 
mum limits  to  40  pounds  and  100  inches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reform  proposals 
contained  in  H.R.  14904  would  stand- 
ardize and  simplify  the  entire  parcel  post 
system.  This  would  benefit  the  business 
world,  it  would  benefit  consumers,  and 
would  benefit  my  constituents  in  Kansas, 
as  it  would  preserve  the  parcel  post  sys. 
tern  for  rural  areas  and  for  smalltown 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  adopt  the  pending  resolution  and  will 
favorably  vote  on  H.R.  14904  later  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska  [Mr.  CtTNNINGHAM]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
might  say  that  there  are  3  groups  that 
are  for  this  proposition:  One,  the  large 
mail  order  houses,  and  one  in  particular, 
the  Po.st  Office  Department,  and  a  few 
misi?uided  souls  and  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ILstened  to  the  distln- 
gui.shed  gentleman  from  Louisiana  !Mr 
Morrison),  who  says  he  is  going  to  oiler 
an  amendment,  and  I  understand  that 
there  might  be  others,  which  indicates 
how  poorly  this  legislation  is  drawn 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Morrison i  says,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
going  to  employ  and  protect  the  seniority 
rights,  and  so  forth,  of  these  displaced 
persons.  Well,  this  is  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous. It  cannot  be  done.  They  can  em- 
ploy them,  but  these  various  workers  who 
are  going  to  be  displaced— 5,000  union 
members  in  REA  and  40.000  union  mem- 
bers of  the  railroad  brotherhoods — have 
built  up  seniority,  pension  rights,  and 
various  other  benefits.  There  Is  no  way 
in  the  world  by  which  they  can  be  hired 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  and  their 
seniority  rights  protected.  They  could 
pay  them  a  salary  but  they  will  lose  all  of 
these  other  benefits.  But  if  even  that 
were  possible  and  if  they  were  taken  Into 
the  Post  Office  Department  consider  a 
letter  carrier  or  a  clerk  with  15  years  of 
seniority. 

Under  Mr.  Morrison's  proposal,  here 
comes  a  member  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods or  another  union  member,  from 
the  REA,  who  has  seniority.  Tliey  would 
bump  the  dedicated  post  office  workers 
and  believe  you  me,  if  that  ever  would 
occur,  you  would  really  run  into  a 
hornet's  nest  because  you  know  how  very 
sensitive  our  dedicated  postal  workers 
are  when  it  comes  to  their  senloritv 
rights. 

I  and  another  Member  sent  to  every 
Member  of  this  body  a  list  of  all  of  the 
organizations  that  are  opposed  to  this. 
There  are  22  railroad  brotherhoods  and 
other  union  members  who  are  violently 
opposed  to  this  bill.  In  the  hearings 
when  the  spokesman  for  the  brother- 
hoods testified  he  was  no  little  mouse  in 
his  statement;  he  was  raving  mad  at 
this  legislation. 

"^hwe  union  people  are  so  Incensed  at 
this  proposition  that  just  Thursday  or 
^Iday  they  even  picketed  the  Ben 
Pranklhi  station  down  here  hi  protest 


against  this  bill.  As  I  said,  22  labor 
organizations  mostly  affiliated  with  the 
AFL-CIO  are  violently  opposed  to  this 
because  it  means  the  loss  of  their  Jobs. 

In  addition  to  those  organizations,  here 
I  have  in  my  hand  one.  two,  three,  nearly 
four  pages-,  listing  the  names  of  other 
groups  a:id  organizations  that  are 
violently  opposed. 

In  the  last  couple  of  days,  and  maybe 
within  the  last  few  hours,  you  may  have 
received  some  wires.  We  never  heard 
from  these  people  before.  I  received 
about  a  dozen  this  morning  and  they  are 
all  identical  in  their  language.  I  do  not 
know  who  put  the  burr  under  their  tail 
and  got  them  to  send  these  messages, 
but  they  really  do  not  know  what  this  is 
all  about.  They  were  told  to  send  a  wire 
or  a  letter  and  they  had  done  so.  I  hope 
you  will  not  pay  too  much  attention  to 
these  various  pressure  group  com- 
munications. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
40.000  employees  on  the  railroads  will  be 
displaced.  Five  thousand  »REA  people 
will  be  displaced.  In  fact.  It  will  put  the 
REA  out  of  business.  And  as  I  want  to 
repeat  and  strongly  emphasize,  these 
people  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  be  taken 
in  by  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
seniority  rights  and  other  benefits  re- 
tained. It  amazes  me  that  under  our 
great  late  President  Kennedy  and  our 
President  today,  both  of  them  sent  mes- 
sages to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  House 
and  to  the  Senate  urging  that  we  have  a 
revision  of  all  of  the  transportation  facil- 
ities because  they  are  not  in  the  best 
shape — and  they  made  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  railroads.  I  know  this  be- 
cause I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. The  railroads  are  in  a  very  bad 
way.  So  we  have  the  last  two  Presidents 
wanting  to  help  railroad  employees  and 
another  arm  of  the  Grovemment,  the 
Post  Office  Department  destroying  this 
great  industry. 

There  are  many  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  are  opposed  to  this.  1  do 
not  know  that  I  should  presume  to  have 
the  privilege  of  mentioning  two  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  the  ma- 
jority .side  who  are  opposed  to  it.  No 
rule  was  granted  because  there  was  so 
much  controversy  about  this. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  this  is  a 
very  politically  sensitive  issue.  I  think 
all  of  you  received  material  from  the 
railroad  brotherhoods,  the  REA.  the 
railroad  clerks  and  motor  bus  operators 
representing  the  union  employees  who 
are  going  to  lose  their  Jobs  and  I  hope 
you  have  had  time  to  pursue  your  cor- 
respondence to  find  out  exactly  what 
serioiLs  consequences  may  result  politi- 
cally for  anybody  who  votes  for  tills  leg- 
islation. There  is  a  way  out  of  this  prob- 
lem and  we  think  it  is  a  good  way  out. 
We  are  going  to  propose  it.  That  we 
shall  go  into  later.  This  is  not  an  emer- 
gency. I  have  been  in  Congress  for  10 
years.  I  have  never  received  one  single 
complaint  because  you  could  not  send 
bigger  parcels. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  exj^Lred. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Derwinski]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  none 
of  us  who  will  speak  against  this  rule  can 
match  the  great  eloquence  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrisow] 
and  when  that  eloquent  gentleman  took 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  his  super- 
sensational  debating  fashion,  he  obscured 
anything  that  any  of  us  might  say  in 
following. 

However,  despite  eloquence  of  that 
great,  distinguished,  world-renowned 
orator  [Mr.  Morrison]  I  take  this  time 
to  present  facts  to  you  rather  than 
oratory. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Louisiana  used 
20  minutes  supposedly  to  debate  the  reso- 
lution under  consideration.  Except  for 
an  opening  comment  and  closing  com- 
ment asking  for  a  vote  for  the  resolution, 
the  rest  of  his  commentary  was  directed 
entirely  to  the  bill.  I  think  there  is 
such  little  merit  in  the  bill.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  gentleman  could  have  used  19 
minutes  discussing  it.    But  he  did. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  some  very  in- 
triguing developments  here  this  after- 
noon. For  example.  I  note  as  I  check  the 
record  of  the  debate  when  the  21 -day 
rule  was  adopted  in  January  1965,  that 
the  224  Members  who  voted  in  the  ma- 
jority basically  cast  their  votes  on  this 
liberalizing  development  on  the  argu- 
ment that  the  social  legislation  of  the 
Great  Society  needed  relief  from  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  that  the  21-day 
rule  would  be  specially  used  tc  promote 
only  administration  social  legislation. 

The  bill  before  us  hardly  falls  into  the 
category  of  great  social  legislation.  It 
is  actually  against  the  public  Interest.  It 
is  against  unions.  It  is  against  free  en- 
terprise. It  is  against  investors.  It  is 
against  almost  anybody  you  could  think 
of.  including  the  general  public.  The  21- 
day  rule  is  going  to  be  desecrated  to  bring 
this  bill  before  the  House. 

For  example,  if  you  want  to  compare 
the  other  bills  that  were  advanced  under 
the  21 -day  rule,  we  had  the  right-to-woric 
repeal;  we  had  the  FV?deral  Employees 
Salary  Act,  and  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Act  They  were  all 
brought  to  the  floor  under  the  21 -day 
rule,  all  administration  promoted  legisla- 
tion. How  could  this  bill  before  los  in  any 
way  compare  to  those  I  have  referred  to? 

This  entire  procedure,  is  a  farce.  The 
entire  procedure  is  unnecessary  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Members  one  or  two  other 
intriguing  points.  The  dlstingrulshed, 
eloquent,  and  most  convincing  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  also  pointed  out  that  this 
legislation  was  immediately  needed.  On 
Jtme  30  the  Postmaster  General  is  going 
to  be  faced  \n1th  technical  requirements 
of  the  present  law. 

However,  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
Members  that  the  Senate  has  yet  to  act 
on  this  measure.  They  have  not  even 
held  1  day  of  hearings.  I  presume  the>' 
will  have  to  give  a  little  time  to  studying 
this  complex  subject.  But  I  do  not  see 
why  there  is  this  drastic  emergency  on 
the  House  side  when  the  other  body  is 
Involved  in  more  crucial  subjects,  such  as 
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Vietnam  and  foreign  aid.  and  has  not 
had  time  to  consider  this  Issue. 

I  also  point  out  there  are  alternatives. 
Many  Members  are  disturbed  at  being 
caught  in  a  position  of  being  against  the 
railroad  brotherhoods,  of  being  against 
free  enterprl&e,  against  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads, and  the  fear  of  public  irritation 
when  this  bill  passes. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CtTNNiNGHAMl  and  I  have  an  alternative 
proposal  which  would  give  the  Post  Office 
Department  needed  flexibility,  would  not 
penalize  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and 
the  railroads,  and  would  be  an  effective 
scholarly,  progressive  answer  to  this 
problem. 

The  most  logical  course  of  action  would 
be  to  vote  down  the  resolution.  Then 
we  would  be  very  pleased  to  worlc  out  a 
practical  alternative  with  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  and  others  to  see  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  gets  the  addi- 
tional flexibility  but  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  punish  the  employees  of  the  RELA  and 
other  railroad  employees,  and  In  such  a 
way  as  not  to  punish  the  investors  of  a 
free  enterprise  operation.  In  other 
words,  we  could  create  a  perfect  solution, 
rather  than  the  very  troublesome  pro- 
posal before  us  this  afternoon. 

To  be  scholarly  and  statesmanlike,  we 
should  vote  down  this  resolution  and  still 
solve  all  the  problems  inherent  in  this 
controversy.  If  we  fail,  however,  in  vot- 
ing down  the  resolution,  we  will  offer  a 
number  of  constructive,  practical  amend- 
ments to  try  to  salvage  something  In  this 
bUl. 

This  bill  as  it  is  written  must  be  de- 
scribed as  a  legislative  monstrosity.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  make  It  reasonably 
palatable  to  the  conscience  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  We  think  we  have 
sunendments  to  do  so.  The  key,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  really  the  attitude  of  the 
Members  toward  the  employees  of  the 
railroads  and  the  investors  in  the  REA, 
the  railway  companies,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  House  toward  the  great  concept 
we  have  of  free  enterprise. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  wants  to 
put  himself  into  the  position  of  deliber- 
ately penalizing  free  enterprise  In  order 
to  expand  the  operations  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  which  is  the  least  effi- 
cient of  aixy  Federal  department  or 
agency. 

For  those  who  are  interested  In  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment In  handling  of  parcel  post,  may  I 
remind  the  Members  that  just  two 
Chrlstmases  ago  there  were  parcel  post 
packages  stacked  up  In  Chicago,  destined 
for  points  all  across  the  country,  which 
did  not  move  out  of  the  Chicago  Post 
Office  until  the  second  week  in  January — 
3  weeks  after  the  Intended  Christmas  de- 
livery date. 

When,  by  passage  of  this  legislation, 
we  bankrupt  the  Railway  Express  Agen- 
cy and  give  the  Post  Office  added  volume 
of  parcel  post  to  mishandle  the  Mem- 
bers will  regret  their  action.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessary. 

If  the  House  will  defeat  the  resolution 
and  then  Join  us  at  a  very  expeditious 
moment.  In  cooperation  with  other  gen- 
tlemen on  the  committee,  in  providing 
practical  solutions  to  this  problem — so- 


lutions we  will  have  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stitute bill  or  any  amendment  that  could 
be  worked  out — we  believe  the  House 
would  take  a  great  progressive  step. 

We  need  not  be  too  concerned  over 
the  pros  and  cons  in  the  telegrams  we 
have  received.  Most  of  these,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  pointed  out, 
were  organized  rather  than  spontaneous 
or  based  on  understanding  of  the  bill. 

We  have  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  chance  to  rise  above  the  un- 
necessary debate  on  this  bill  and  develop 
practical  and  progressive  alternatives, 
which  are  available. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  membership 
the  emphasis  by  the  spokesman  of  the 
committee  on  the  perfecting  amendments 
to  protect  employees  of  Railway  Express 
Agency  and  other  railway  units,  which 
are  very  fascinating  since,  by  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  of  such  great  concern, 
prove  that  this  blU  will  adversely  affect 
employment  on  the  Nation's  railroads. 

The  amendment,  which  I  believe  any 
way  It  Is  written  will  be  unmanageable, 
is  clearly  an  admission  of  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  this  bill. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
fundamentally  the  Post  Office  operation 
of  parcel  post  Is  not  Intended  to  be  a 
competitive  vehicle  to  private  enterpri.se. 
This  Is  exactly  what  it  will  become  If  this 
bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form.  I  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  the  Members  dis- 
play their  usual  interest  in  the  public, 
and  join  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
and  myself  in  developing  the  alterna- 
tives which  are  possible. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  proper  answer 
to  the  problem  is  not  the  bill  before  us. 
The  proper  answer  is  the  alternatives  we 
do  have,  which  we  can  develop  if  the 
resolution  Is  voted  down. 

We  could,  therefore,  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  21-day  rule  and  we  could 
solve  all  of  the  problems  this  controversy 
has  developed. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  considered 
ver>',  very  carefully  by  the  subcommittee, 
and  It  was  approved  by  an  overuhelmLng 
vote  of  the  subcommittee.  In  the  full 
committee  it  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
17  for  the  bill  with  only  3  against. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  men- 
tioned the  various  unions  which  are 
against  the  bill.  There  are  many  unions. 
Particularly  the  gentleman  mentioned 
some  who  would  be  affected  because  Jobs 
would  be  "bumped.  "  I  can  assure  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  no  postal  em- 
ployee's Job  will  be  "bumped." 

The  major  postal  imions,  which  repre- 
sent more  than  500.000  postal  employees, 
are  supporting  this  bill.  In  addition  to 
that,  aside  from  postal  unions  I  can  men- 
tion the  Teamsters  Union,  which  has 
more  than  1.8  million  members.  They 
are  supporting  this  bill. 

It  has  been  alleged,  likewise,  that  there 
are  people  who  might  be  laid  off,  by  REA 
Express,  who  might  not  be  able  to  get 
jobs  in  the  Post  Office  Department.  I  ex- 
plained that  any  employee  of  REA  or  any 
other  parcel  carrier  who  might  lose  his 
Job  because  of  this  bill  absolutely  can 
have  a  postal  Job.  They  would  not  only 
get  the  same  pay  they  were  getting,  but 


perhaps  a  little  more  pay.  and  they  wouid 
get  all  of  the  fringe  benefits.  They  would 
get  retirement  and  they  would  get  hos- 
pitalization insurance  and  they  would  get 
credit  for  the  time  they  worked  for  Ibe 
carrier. 

So  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned. 
a  lot  of  the  new  parcel  post  business 
which  will  accrue  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment will  be  transported  on  the 
various  railroads.  It  Is  not  beyond  ex- 
pectation that  the  railroads  might  have 
to  take  on  more  employees  to  handle  the 
mail  volume  that  will  be  put  on  the 
trains — the  volume  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  will  get  In  additional  parcel 
post. 

It  has  been  brought  out  that  June  30 
Is  the  deadline. 

It  is,  but  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the 
Postmaster  General.  I  will  not  read  the 
entire  letter,  but  it  says  in  part: 

We  now  have  determined  we  can  operatt 
normally  for  as  much  as  30  days  in  Fiscal 
Year  1967  without  drawing  on  the  genenl 
fund. 

I  believe  if  the  bill  is  passed  today  and 
goes  to  the  Senate  it  will  become  law 
before  the  30-day  period  expires. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  say  that  there  have  been  some 
wires  which  have  come  in  recently  from 
postal  groups.  However,  I  have  talked 
to  several  of  those  who  are  in  my  district. 
They  are  always  sincere,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  a^ge  overly  concerned  about  this. 
I  have  always  been  on  their  side,  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress. 

They  have  had  some  differences  with 
Mr.  O'Brien,  and  perhaps  this  is  a  little 
ploy  they  can  put  forth  to  show  they  are 
not  always  at  odds  with  him:  I  do  not 
know. 

Again  I  will  say  that  there  are  22 
unions  which  are  vitally  opposed  to  this. 

I  will  say  further  that  the  Post  Office 
Department — and  every  Member  of  this 
House  should  know  that — the  Post  Office 
Department  cannot  even  handle  the 
parcel  post  it  has  today.  In  the  present 
sizes  and  weights,  without  having  half  of 
It  busted  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Daniels  1. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  rule  under  consideration. 
This  rule  brings  in  order  H.R.  14904, 
which  would  repeal  many  confusing  and 
discriminatory  provisions  which  have 
been  caused  by  Public  Law  199  enacted  by 
the  82d  Congress  15  years  ago. 

The  legislation  was  enacted  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bolster  the  finances  and  the 
employment  of  the  REA,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Railway  Express  Agencj' 
Let  me  point  out.  however,  that  2  years 
after  the  passage  of  Public  Law  199. 
RElA's  volume  of  business  shrunk  to  a 
new  low.  By  1958  REA  was  losing  $35 
million  a  year  liquidation  plans  were 
formulated.  A  major  reorganization 
took  place  and  REA  began  to  operate 
in  the  black.  Thus,  it  Is  safe  to  assume 
that  whatever  financial  stabiUty  REA  en- 
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joys  must  stem  from  factors  other  than 
parcel  post  size-weight  restrictions. 

In  terms  of  Mnplosmaent,  following 
passage  of  this  legislation,  the  number 
of  REA  employees  shrunk  from  46,000  to 
32,000.  This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  net  loss 
of  14,000  Jobs.  It  Is  very  obvious  that 
Public  Law  199  was  no  boon  to  the  em- 
ployees of  REA. 

Equally  alarming  is  the  effect  that  this 
legislation  has  had  upon  the  parcel  post 
system.  Since  1952.  the  parcel  post  sys- 
tem lost  40  percent  of  its  volume  meas- 
ured in  pounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  decade  and  a  half 
has  passed,  we  find  a  most  unhappy  situ- 
ation. On  the  one  hand,  the  postal  serv- 
ice Is  precluded  by  restrictive  size-weight 
limits  from  fully  servlrig  the  public's 
needs;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  REA 
seems  unwilling  to  provide  the  desired 
service. 

It  is  evident  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  main  thrust  of  REA  promotional  ef- 
forts are  directed  toward  quantity  ship- 
ment. I  might  point  out  that  REA's 
classed  rate  business  has  dropped  from  85 
percent  of  total  volume  to  23  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14904  is  not  a  piece 
of  hastily  conceived  legislation.  As  all 
Members  know,  extended  hearings  were 
held  on  this  measure  and  its  overwhelm- 
ing support  by  the  Postal  Rates  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  are  eloquent  tes- 
timony as  to  the  reasons  why  this  rule 
should  be  granted  and  why  this  bill 
should  receive  the  approval  of  this 
House. 

I  might  say  last  year  our  subcommit- 
tee held  10  days  of  hearings  which  were 
supplemented  this  year  by   19  days  of 
hearines  and  that  almost   200  persons 
have  testified  or  filed  statements  for  the 
record.    Those  who  even  opix)sed  this  bill 
In  committee  have  come  forward  and  ad- 
dressed the  chairman— and  I  have  heard 
it  with  my  own  ears — and  complimented 
the  chairman  for  his  fairness  and  under- 
standing in  giving  everybody  who  desired 
to  testify   the  opportunity  to  do  so.     I 
think  the  chah^nan's  fairness  in  han- 
dling this  work  and  his  understanding  of 
the  problems  which  will  be  confronted 
by  the  workingman,  the  REA.  the  rail- 
roads, and  everyone  else  Involved  is  fur- 
ther typified  and  symbolized  by  his  own 
expression  of  Interest  this  morning  in 
support  of  this  rule  when  he  said  that 
he  would  propose  an  amendment  to  take 
care  of  anyone  who  might  be  displaced 
In  his  employment  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  on  to  sav 
and  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  quirks 
In  the  present  law.  For  example,  a  par- 
cel mailed  by  one  of  my  constituents  in 
Jersey  CTty  may  be  73  Inches  in  dimen- 
sion if  mailed  to  Mantua.  N.J.,  but  the 
^e  parcel  cannot  be  mailed  to  Warren 
Pa.  A  parcel  may  be  mailed  from  Jersev 
<-it.v  to  New  York  City  if  it  weighs  21 
pounds.  But,  the  same  parcel  cannot  be 
sent  to  Boonvllle,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  cries  out 
for  correction. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
tne  rule  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  MORRISON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
ine  previous  question. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
BoccsV  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
"ayes"  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  DA\as  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonom  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  222,  naj-s  148,  not  voting  62, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  164] 
YEAS— 222 


Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
AnnunEio 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell 

Bingham 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif 
Byrne.  Pa 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Ca-spv 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clark 
Cleventjer 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooler 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
IJftnlels 
Dawsoii 
de  la  Oarza 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif 
Kdward?,  La. 
Ellsworth 
Bvlng,  Tenn 
Pallon 
Parnsley 
Parnvim 
Pnscell 
Felghan 
Plsher 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 
Prledel 
Fulton.  Tenn 
Oartnatz 
aiaimo 
Qlbbons 
Ollllgan 


Gonzalez 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

OrifBths 

Gross 

Hagen.  Calif. 

HaOQllton 

Har.ley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

HHwkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hel.stoskl 

Henderson 

Herlor '-' 

Hohiieia 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hunpate 

Ichord 

Irwln 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Okls 

Jonas 
Jonee,  Ala 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

Klni?.  Utah 

Klrwan 

K^eb^ 

Kunkei 

Leggett 

Love 

McPall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathias 

Malsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

ttlnk 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhiead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Mow 

Murphy,  ni. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O-Hara.  III. 

CTHara.  Mich 

Olaen,  Mont. 


Olson,  Minn. 

Octinger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbla 

P:ck!e 

Pike 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Race 

Redim 

Rees 

Held,  NY. 

Resnick 

Reus£ 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

R'.vers.  Alaska 

Ro^ert8 

Hodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ropers.  Fla 

Bonan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rou.sh 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

SI  Onge 

SchlBler 

Schmldhauser 

Searest 

S.ckles 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephen* 

StubbleUeld 

Sweeney 

Teague.  Tex 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thompson,  Tex 

Todd 

Trtmble 

Tunnev 

Tuppef 

Udall 

Xniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Walker,  N  Mex 

WattB 

White,  Idaho 
White.  Tex 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
W'yatt 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews. 
George  W 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Andrews. 
N  Dak 

Arends 

Ayres 

Batim 

Beck  worth 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Belts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 
Broyhlll,  N  C. 
BroyblU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis 
Carter 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga 
Davis.  Wis 
l>?laney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 

Dorn  1 

Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan.  Tenn 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala 
Erlenborn 
Everett 
Flndley 


NATS — 148 

Pino 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Prelmghuysen 

Fuqua 

Gathlngs 

Gettvs 

Good  ell 

Orover 

Gubser 

Gurnev 

Hfcley 

Hal; 

Halieck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardv 

H«b«rt 

Hosmer 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

J&rman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Mo 

Keith 

King.  N  Y 

Kornegay 

Laird 

LattA 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McClorv 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MaoGregor 

Main  lard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr, 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

MiiishaJl 

Mize 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

M'.irphv 

ONea! 


,  N 
,  Ga 


0-Nein,  Man, 
Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Qule 

Quill  en 

Randall 

Rt-id.  111. 

Reifei 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roblson 

RoudebuBh 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Seiden 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sifik 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 

Thomson  Wis 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Mlas. 

W'atkln* 

Watson 

W'eltner 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Widnall 

W'ydler 

Toi;nger 


NOT  VC5TING — 62 

Abemethy  Fulton.  Pa 

Addabbo  Gallagher     ' 

Ashmore  Gilbert 

Banng  Hagan.  Oa 

Biatnlk  Halpern 

Boland  Hansen,  Iowa 

Callaway  Harsha 

Cederberg  Harvey,  Ind. 

Clausen.  Hicks 

Don  H  Hull 

Clawson,  Del  Johnson,  Pa 

Coimer  Jones,  N.C. 

Conyers  Kelly 

Corbett  Kluozynskl 

Cramer  Kupferman 

Curtis  Landrum 

Dulski  Langen 

Evans  Colo  Long,  La. 

Parbsteln  Long,  Md 

Flynt  McCarthv 

Pogarty  McDowell 


Mackay 

Mackie 

M&.-tln.  Maae. 

Morris 

Multer 

Murray 

Nelsen 

OKonskl 

Puree  11 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Ton 

Utt 

Whltten 

Williams 

walls 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Evaus  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Callaway. 
Mr.  Hanaen  a!  lo^a  with  Mr.  CKonskl. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr,  Cramer. 
Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr  Utt 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Nelsen 
Mr  Baring  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 


with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennayl- 


Massa- 


Mr    Multer 
vanla. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau*en. 

Mrs.    KeUy    with    Mr.    Martin    of 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Long  of  Loulalana  wlt^h  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Dulstl  with  Mr.  OorbeU. 

Mr.  wmiams  with  Mr,  Langen. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  MoJTla  with  Mr.  Haraha. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  acheuer  with  Mr.  C?urtl«. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Johnaon  of  PMia- 
sylvanla. 

Mr.  Coimer  with  Mr.  Del  CUwton. 
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Mr.   Abwnethy  with   Mr.   Shipley. 
Mr.  WU11«  with  Mr.  A*hmore. 
Mr.  Parb«t«ln  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 
Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Kluczynakl  with  Itr.  Toll. 
Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Puroell. 
Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Miuray. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Mackle. 
Mr     Jon«a    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Mackay. 

Mr  OUbert  with  Mr  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Messrs.  KORNEGAY  and  TUTEN 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGCS).  This  is  District  is  Columbia 
Day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  McMil- 
lan!, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


AUTHORIZE     14TH    STREET    HIGH- 
WAY BRIDGE 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  H.R.  12119 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

k.R.   13119 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  authorized  to  reconstruct  the  existing 
substructure  of  the  Fourteenth  Street  or 
Highway  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  River, 
Including  the  removal,  repair  and  modlflca- 
tlon  of  existing  piers,  and  the  complete  re- 
construction of  the  bridge  superstructure. 

Sxc.  2.  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
struct bridge  approaches  and  roads  con- 
necting such  bridge  and  approaches  with 
street*  and  park  roads  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  with  roads  and  park  roads  on 
the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  River :  Pro- 
vided. That  the  authorization  contained  In 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  bridge 
approaches  and  connecting  roads  extending 
beyond  the  boundary  line  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  as  deflned  In  section  101  of  Public 
Law  208,  Seventy-ninth  Congreae,  approved 
October  31,  1946. 

Sbc.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  District  of  Columbia  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re{>eal 
this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
itients: 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  through  8  Inclu- 
sive, and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  notwlthstandmg  any  other  provl- 
iton  of  law,  the  Commissioners  ot  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbla  are  authorised  to  remove 
the  existing  Fourteentb  street  Bridge  struc- 


ture,  also  known   as   the   Highway    Bridge, 
across  the  Potomac  River,  and  to  construct 
on  the  general  alignment  of  such  structure 
a  highway  bridge  of  at  least  six  lanes." 
Page  2.  strike  out  lines  14  and  15. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  promised  some  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  I  would 
take  just  a  moment  to  attempt  to  explain 
this  legislation. 

Three  years  ago,  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congre.ss  the  former 
Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  Traffic  asked 
me  to  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  reconstruct  the  substructure  and 
replace  the  superstructure  of  the  exit- 
ing highway  bridge  at  14th  Street,  across 
the  Potomac  River.  This  gentleman  pre- 
sented this  to  me  as  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  in  view  of  the 
plans  to  widen  the  four- lane  Shirley 
Highway  into  an  eight-lane  artery  and 
for  the  construction  of  the  Southwest 
Freeway,  with  a  consequent  anticij^ation 
of  a  heavy  increase  of  traffic  on  the 
Rochambeau  Memorial  and  George 
Mason  Memorial  Bridges  now  serving  the 
Potomac  River  crossing  at  this  point. 

I  complied  with  this  i«equest,  and  in- 
troduced H.R.  6744  on  June  3,  1963,  to 
authorize  this  project  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  necessary  funds.  However, 
our  committee  received  no  report  on  this 
bill  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Commissioners,  and  no  further  action 
was  taken  at  that  time. 

Early  this  year,  It  was  announced  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Highways  and  TrafBc  had  received  .some 
$300,000  m  their  appropriation  for  plan- 
ning and  design  of  a  replacement  struc- 
ture on  the  general  alinement  of  the  old 
highway  bridge. 

Upon  this  evidence  of  renewed  interest 
In  this  project,  I  was  pleased  to  Intro- 
duce H.R.  12119,  Identical  to  my  former 
bill,  to  provide  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion. 

At  a  public  hearing  on  this  bill,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Engineer  Commis- 
sioner and  officials  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Highway  Department  Informed 
us  that  while  it  had  been  thought  several 
years  ago  that  reconditioning  Eind  reuse 
of  the  present  bridge  piers  would  be 
practical,  a  more  thorough  inspection  of 
the  condition  of  these  piers,  including 
boring  and  testing,  has  made  It  obvious 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  They  cited  ex- 
amples of  deterioration  in  these  present 
piers  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  their 
complete  replacement  will  be  the  only 
practical  procedure.  Por  this  reason, 
even  though  the  original  language  of  my 
bill  would  probably  have  permitted  this 
replacement,  we  amended  the  bill  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners'  request,  so  as  to  leave  no 
possible  question  on  this  point. 

The  present  planning  for  this  bridge 
has  been  on  the  basis  of  a  four-lane  spsm. 
However.  I  and  my  colleagues  on  the 


committee  took  the  view  that  this  would 
almost  certainly  prove  to  be  inadeqmte 
in  the  not-too-dlstant  future.  When  it 
Is  corsidered  that  approximately  130,000 
vehicles  per  day  now  cross  the  2  pres- 
ent bridges  at  14th  Street,  and  that  this 
is  an  Increase  of  nearly  150  percent  In 
the  past  9  years,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
doubt  that  4  new  lanes  of  crossing  will 
long  be  adequate  for  future  traffic  de- 
mands. 

Hence,  realizing  that  more  lanes  In 
the  original  construction  of  this  new 
bridge  will  be  much  less  costly  than 
adding  new  lanes  In  years  to  come,  we 
amended  this  bill  also  to  specify  that 
this  structure  be  at  least  six  lanes  in 
width. 

In  view  of  the  ever-increasing  traffic 
problems  In  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  arteries  bearing  traffic  between  the 
District  and  the  suburbs,  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  the  urgent  need  for 
approval  of  this  new  crossing  for  the 
Potomac  River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners  have 
the  authority  to  construct  such  a  facility, 
without  additional  congressional  author- 
ization. 

The  bill  was  originally  opposed  by  the 
District  Commissioners  because  they  felt 
that  it  would  establish  a  precedent 
wherein  In  the  future  any  time  new  river 
crossings  over  the  Potomac  River  were 
constructed,  they  would  have  to  obtain 
congressional  authorization.  And,  that 
was  just  the  reason  why  the  committee 
felt  that  this  legislation  should  be  ap- 
proved. In  that  it  would  require  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  to  come  before  the 
Congress  for  authority  for  any  n^w  con- 
struction of  a  river  crosshig. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Comptroller  General 
supported  the  committee's  view  that 
legislation  should  be  required.  The 
Commissioners  ultimately  agreed  with 
the  committee  on  this  point,  and  stated 
that  they  would  await  authorizing  legis- 
lation, but  at  the  same  time  they  wanted 
the  committee  to  indicate  that  they  felt 
the  Commissioners  had  the  authority  to 
go  ahead  with  freeway  and  highway  con- 
struction in  the  District,  without  further 
congressional  authorization.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  committee  indicate  its 
agreement  with  that  theory  In  the  re- 
port on  this  bill. 

Language  to  accomplish  this  was  rec- 
ommended as  follows: 
Proposed  Language  tor  iNcxtrsioN  in  Com- 
MrrTKX  RXPORT  on  14th  Street  Bridge  Bill 
The  committee.  In  the  course  of  lu  con- 
sideration of  the  bin.  Inquired  into  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  existing  law  to  under- 
take highway  construction  projects,  both 
those  essentially  of  a  local  nature  and  those 
Involving  the  extension  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  Into  and  through  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  As  a  result  of  lu  in- 
quiry, the  committee  Is  persuaded  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  ColumbU 
presently  have  authority  under  existing  1«* 
to  undertake  highway  projects  In  that  area 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  east  of  the 
Potomac  River.  However,  the  committee  to 
of  the  view  that  this  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners Is  not  BO  broad  as  to  extend  to 
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the  construction  of  Interstate  bridges  across 
the  Potomac  River,  between  the  District  of 
Oolumbla  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. Accordingly,  the  conrmlttee  considers 
it  necessary  that  the  Congress  eiiact  legis- 
lation specifically  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  any 
interstate  bridge  which  crosses  the  Potomac 
River 

Some  members  of  the  committee  fell 
that  this  legislation  was  not  pertinent 
to  hiehways  and  freeways,  and  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  put  such  a  state- 
ment ui  their  report  on  this  particular 
legislation. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  was  no 
art;iiinent  whatsoever  made  but  what  the 
Commissioners  do  have  the  authority  to 
go  ahead  with  whatever  freeway  or  high- 
way construction  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia they  felt  was  feasible,  without 
having  to  come  to  Congress  for  specific 
congressional  authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  before,  we  do 
feel  that  they  should  have  legislative  au- 
thority before  they  construct  any  new 
cro.ssiHKS  over  the  Potomac  River,  par- 
ticularly an  interstate  facility. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
Ui  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  we  did  not  make 
any  agreement  that  would  bind  any  fu- 
ture Congresses  concerning  the  highways 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  In  connec- 
tions with  authorizing  new  highways 
and  we  did  not  give  them  any  new  au- 
thority or  bind  any  new  Congress  on 
thi.«  subject. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  We  are  not  at- 
tempting to  bind  any  future  Congres.s. 
We  had  agreed,  let  me  state,  that  we 
did  not  believe  that  they  needed  con- 
gressional authorization  to  proceed  with 
highway  construction.  Whatever  a  fu- 
ture committee  or  Congress  might  do,  I 
would  not  know. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  .strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  dLstintruLshed 
gentleman  from  Virginia  if  he  can  tell 
us  approximately  what  this  is  going  to 
cost 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  $124 
million. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  By  whom  is  that  to 
bt>  paid? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Ninety 
percent  will  come  out  of  the  interstate 
hichway  trust  fund  because  it  is  a  part 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  The 
other  10  percent  will  come  out  of  the 
I>i.strlct  of  Columbia  appropriations  be- 
cause It  is  entirely  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Incidentally. 
I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  legislation  Is  not  only  affirming  the 
necessity  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
bridge  but  also  establishing  the  fact  that 
legislative  authorization  for  this  con- 
struction and  similar  faclhties  in  the  fu- 
ture will  be  required. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  ask  the  dLs- 
"nguished  gentleman  this  question? 
This  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  Three 
Sisters  proposed  bridge;  is  It? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  It  Is  not. 
The  Three  Sisters  proposed  bridge  will 


be  part  of  another  Interstate  Highway 
System,  Route  No.  66.  Before  such  a 
bridge  can  be  built  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  wx>uld  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Congress.  That  is  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make  in  the  state- 
ment I  just  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia says  that  the  proposed  $12,400,000 
expenditure  for  another  bridge  across  the 
Potomac  is  to  be  financed  90  percent  by 
the  Federal  Government.  How  much 
money  does  the  District  of  Columbia  get 
for  Interstate  highway  purposes,  if  that 
is  where  the  bridge  money  is  coming 
from? 

Mr.  BROYIHLL  of  Virginia.  All  of 
the  highways  constructed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  are  a  part  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System,  will  receive 
90  percent  of  the  cost  from  the  inter- 
stat?  highway  fund  just  as  any  other 
State  would  receive. 

Mr,  GROSS.  My  question  Is  directed 
to  tlie  proposition  that  we  seem  to  be 
getting  shortchanged  on  interstate  high- 
way funds  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  How 
doe-s  it  CAimc  about  that  they  can  with 
the  greatest  of  ease  spend  another  $12  4 
million  on  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac 
River  connecting  the  DL-Jtrict  of  Colimi- 
bia  and  the  State  of  Virginia.  How 
much  is  the  State  of  Virghiia  going  to 
put  into  this  bridge? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  They 
will  put  in  their  share  of  all  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  14th  Street  Bridge — that 
portion  of  Route  No.  95,  which  is  10  per- 
cent, up  to  Route  No.  7,  which  Is  5  per- 
cent, and  from  Route  No.  7,  on  to  the  14th 
Street  Bridge.  This  was  provided  for  by 
special  congressional  legislation.  They 
will  put  in  50  E>ercent  of  the  cost  of  their 
.secondary  roads  and  approaches  that 
bring  the  traffic  up  to  the  14th  Street 
Bridge. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman,  ac- 
tually if  this  bridge  and  similar  bridges 
wliich  are  pari  of  the  interstate  high- 
way program  are  not  built  we  could 
have  Interstate  Route  95  coming  up  to 
the  Potomac  River  into  a  bottleneck  or 
becoming  a  dead  end.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  ridiculous. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand.  I  travel 
that  road  every  day.  It  is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  only  a  comparatively  few  feet  of  the 
expense  will  be  borne  by  the  State  of 
Virginia? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  the  cost  of  the  bridge 
itself  will  be  borne  by  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. Only  the  approaches  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  will  be  paid  for  by  Virginia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  only  a  fuw  feet  of 
tlie  approaches  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
State  of  Virginia? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  All  of 
the  approaches  on  Virginia  soil  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  State  of  Virginia  except 
that  portion  that  is  paid  for  out  of  the 
interstate  highway  funds,  which  is  a  na- 
tional program. 

Mr.  GROSS  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  money 
committed  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  interstate  road  building  purposes? 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  approximat-ely  S300  million 
allocated  as  of  this  date. 

Mr  GROSS.  My  point  is  that  I  hope 
the  cost  of  this  bridge  is  not  being  taken 
out  of  our  hides  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
because  we  are  now  being  shortchanged. 
I  hoix-  it  is  not  going  to  go  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  elsewhere. 

Who  made  the  determination,  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  bridge  which  was 
carrj'ing  trafBc  up  to  the  time  it  was 
abandoned?  Who  made  the  determina- 
tion that  it  was  not  capable  of  continu- 
ing to  carry  traffic — can  the  gentleman 
tell  me? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  should  like  to 
.state.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  District 
Commissioners  are  supposed  to  make 
that  determination,  including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Englheerlng  Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  GROSS  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
existing  bridge  that  stands  there  today 
was  carrying  100,000  vehicles  a  day  up  to 
the  moment  use  of  it  was  discontinued? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  understand  the 
bridge  was  carrying  100.000  vehicles  each 
day.  and  all  of  a  sudden  they  stopped 
using  it  when  they  opened  the  new 
bridge;  causing  the  same  bottleneck  we 
have  had  before  the  new  bridge  was 
opened  for  traffic  use. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  bridge  is  not  usable  today. 

Mr.  McMillan.  We  made  an  effort 
to  get  that  information,  and  we  have 
learned  that  some  consulting  engineers 
decided  that  the  understructure  of  the 
bridge  was  not  safe.  I  of  course,  have 
my  own  opinion  and  certainly  believe 
the  reason  for  not  continuing  to  use  this 
bridge  Is  because  the  Commissioner  and 
Fine  Arts  Commission  want  a  new,  mod- 
em bridge  to  replace  the  old  overloaded 
steel  structure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
the  proposed  new  bridge  is  not  being 
built  simply  because  of  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  old  bridge.  I  hope  there  is 
justification  for  the  building  of  a  new 
bridge  other  than  simply  because  the 
present  structure  does  not  add  to  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  polluted  Potomac 
River  where  14th  Street  now  crosses  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  an  excellent 
point.  That  was  the  original  purpose  or 
objective  of  this  legislation,  to  explore 
why  the  old  14th  Street  Bridge  could  not 
be  used  As  was  stated  a  moment  ago. 
we  were  asked  to  sponsor  legislation  to 
permit  the  Commissioners  to  restore  the 
old  14th  Street  Bridge,  and  the  engineers 
determined  that  restoration  was  not  eco- 
nomically feasible.  The  committee  has 
been  assured  that  a  most  thorough  exam- 
ination by  recognized  experts  has  been 
made  and  we  accept  their  recommenda- 
tion that  the  old  bridge  should  be  torn 
down. 


PtJRPOSE     OF     THI     Sn-L 


Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  12119  is  to  authorize  the 
replacement  of  the  old  Highway  Bridge 
across  the  Potomac  River  at  14th  Street 
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with  a  new  bridge  structure  of  at  least  six 
lanes.  AIao,  the  bill  wUl  authorize  the 
construction  of  bridge  approaches  and 
roads  connecting  this  bridge  with  streets, 
roads,  and  park  roads  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
river. 

BACKGROUND 

The  present  old  bridge,  a  2,234-foot  pin 
constructed  span  truss  structure,  was 
buUt  in  1904  as  a  replacement  for  the  Old 
Long  Bridge  of  Civil  War  time.  In  1946, 
some  52.000  vehicles  per  day  crossed  this 
bridge. 

In  1946,  Congress  authorized  construc- 
tion of  two  new  bridges  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Highway  Bridge  (Public 
Law  79-516.  approved  July  16,  1946,  60 
Stat.  566 1 ,  The  first  of  these  to  be  con- 
structed, the  Rochambeau  Memorial 
Bridge,  was  opened  in  May  1950,  to  serve 
northbound  traffic.  The  second  span, 
the  George  Mason  Memorial  Bridge,  was 
completed  and  opened  In  January  1962,  to 
serve  southbound  traffic.  Upon  the 
opening  of  the  George  Mason  Bridge,  the 
old  Highway  Bridge  was  closed. 

By  December  1965,  the  traffic  on  these 
14th  Street  bridges  had  risen  to  129,500 
vehicles  per  day.  with  rates  up  to  ap- 
proximately 140,000  vehicles  per  day 
having  been  experienced  in  July  1964  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
outer  circumferential  highway — Inter- 
state Route  495 — and  the  Anacostla 
Freeway — Interstate  Route  29&— both  of 
which  have  provided  a  bypass  to  the 
Highway  Bridge  crossing. 

At  present.  Interstate  Route  95 — Shir- 
ley Highway — is  being  widened  from  four 
lanes  into  an  eight-lane  facility,  to  pro- 
vide for  three  lanes  in  each  direction 
plus  two  reversible  lanes,  and  the  open- 
ing of  portions  of  the  inner  loop  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  also  currently  un- 
derway. With  the  completion  of  these 
projects,  the  anticipated  evening  peak 
traffic  demands  will  exceed  the  capacity 
of  the  Rochambeau  and  George  Mason 
Bridge.  Further,  when  the  Southwest 
Freeway  connections  now  underway  are 
completed,  an  estimated  9.000  additional 
vehicles  per  hour  will  be  funneled  into 
the  14  th  Street  corridor. 

HIBTOUT    or   I.XCI8tJlTION 

In  June  1963,  at  the  request  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Highway  Depart- 
ment, a  bill  was  Introduced  (HJR.  6744) 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  this 
third  14th  Street  span,  the  future  need 
for  which  was  foreseeable  then.  At  that 
time,  the  Highway  Department  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  existing  piers  of  the 
old  bridge  could  be  used,  necessitating 
only  a  new  superstructure,  the  cost  of 
which  was  estimated  at  between  $3  mil- 
lion and  $5  million,  at  least  00  percent  of 
which  was  to  be  provided  through  Fed- 
eral fimds  for  Interstate  highway  aid. 
Your  committee  referred  this  bill  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  to  other  agencies  for 
report.  However,  these  reports  were 
never  received  by  the  committee,  and 
hence  no  further  action  was  taken  at 
that  time. 

In  fiscal  year  1965.  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Highway  Department  received 
$300,000  in  its  appropriation  for  the 
prepiu^tion  of  plans  and  speolflcationa 


for  a  proposed  replacement  bridge  at 
14th  Street. 

The  bill  as  amended  w&s  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  pcissed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  replace 
the  existing  Fourteenth  Street  Bridge, 
also  known  as  the  Highway  Bridge, 
across  the  Potomac  River,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


SHRINE  CONVENTION  IN  THE  blS- 
TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1178) 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  promulgate  spe- 
cial regulations  for  the  period  of  the  93d 
annual  session  of  the  Imperial  Council, 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North  America, 
to  be  held  In  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  in  July  1967,  to  authorize  the 
granting  of  certain  permits  to  Imperial 
Shrine  Convention,  1967,  Inc.,  on  the 
occasions  of  such  sessions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  ordinary 
resolution  that  is  considered  In  connec- 
tion with  events  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  That  is  correct. 
Every  time  the  Shrine,  the  American 
Legion,  or  any  other  organization  of  that 
type  desires  to  hold  their  convention 
and  a  parade  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a 
resolution  such  as  this  Is  proposed  to 
give  the  organization  permission  and  an 
opportunity  to  rent  concessions,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
Futroas  or  tkb  joxnt  ExaoLtmoN 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  joint  resolution  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners and  certain  Federsd  officers 
to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  protection 
of  all  persons  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  diiring  the  93d  annual  session 
of  the  Imperial  Coimcil,  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
for  North  America  which  will  convene  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  July  10, 1965, 
and  conclude  3  days  later  on  July  13, 
1965. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that 
the  msignitude  of  the  forthcoming  Shrine 
convention  will  present  special  problems, 
as  well  as  exert  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
municipal  services  of  the  city.  These 
problems  relate  to  the  handling  of  traf- 
fic and  large  crowds,  and  the  erection  of 
reviewing  stands  for  the  Shrine  parade. 
In  addition,  there  Is  a  need  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Police  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  to  be  ade- 
quately supplemented  In  order  to  pro- 
test the  personal  safety  and  health  of  the 


citizenry  of  the  District  and  the  many 
visitors  who  will  be  here. 

The  enactment  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1178  will  In  some  large  measure 
take  care  of  these  related  problems  and 
provide  the  District  Commissioners  and 
certain  Federal  officials  with  the  author- 
ity needed  to  cooperate  fully  with  Shrine 
officials  In  Implementing  a  safe  and  suc- 
cessful Shrine  convention  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


PRSCKDENTS 


Legislation  similar  in  scope  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  1178  has  been  enacted 
In  the  past  years  when  conventions  and 
other  public  gatherings  have  brought 
large  numbers  of  people  into  the  District. 
The  most  recent  enactment  is  the  joint 
resolution  approved  May  22,  1965 — Pub- 
lic Law  89-25,  79  Stat.  114 — relating  to 
the  1966  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Similarly,  another  resolution— Public 
Law  88-386,  78  Stat.  337— was  adopted 
and  approved  on  July  28.  1964.  in  con- 
nection with  the  Shrine  convention  held 
in  Washington  in  July  1965. 

Further,  the  reported  joint  resolution 
Is  patterned  substantially  after  the  Pres- 
idential Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act  of 
1965—70  Stat.  1049. 

WHAT  THE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PROVIDES 

The  principal  provisions  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1178  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  regulations  to 
preserve  peace  and  order,  specially  regu- 
late traffic,  and  issue  special  licenses  to 
peddlers  and  vendors,  such  regulations  to 
be  effective  during  the  period  of  the  meet- 
ing, defined  by  the  resolution  as  a  10- 
day  period  beginning  July  7,  1967,  and 
ending  July  16, 1967,  both  dates  inclusive. 

Second.  Appropriations  are  author- 
ized to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  addi- 
tional municipal  services  and  to  pay  for 
other  municipal  expenses  connected  with 
the  convention,  estimated  at  $225,000. 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
grant  permits  for  the  use  of  public  space 
under  their  respective  jurisdictions,  sub- 
ject to  certain  limitations  imposed  by  the 
resolution. 

Fourth.  The  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  permit  the  installation  of 
temporary  electrical  facilities  of  all 
kinds,  also  subject  to  certain  limitations 
imposed  by  the  resolution. 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized to  lend  certain  equipment  be- 
longing to  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  be  lised  In  connection  with  providing 
for  the  well-being  of  the  expected  crowds, 
also  subject  to  limitations  imposed  by  the 
resolution. 

Sixth.  The  temporary  placing  of  wires 
along  and  across  the  line  of  any  parade 
for  use  by  electric  lighting  and  com- 
munications concerns  is  authorized. 

Seventh.  The  effective  period  of  the 
regulations  authorized  to  be  adopted  and 
a  penalty  for  their  violation  are 
prescribed. 

Eighth.  The  resolution  requires  the 
corporation — Imperial  Shrine  Conven- 
tion. 1967,  Inc.— to  Indemnify  and  save 
harmless  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Federal  Government  against  loss,  dam- 
age, or  liability,  and  provides  that  such 
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requirement  shall   be  satisfied   by   the 

corporation's  submitting  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  and  the  Sec- 
retar>'  of  the  Interior  an  insurance  pol- 
icy or  a  bond,  or  both,  in  such  amounts 
and  subject  to  such  terms  as  these  offi- 
cials may  deem  adequate  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  respective  governments. 

Ninth.  Piimlly.  the  resolution  specifi- 
cally exempts  from  its  provisions  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  other 
property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress. 

Your  committee  was  informed  that  the 
Imperial  Shrine  Convention  Is  held  an- 
nually in  one  of  the  major  cities  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  and 
further,  that  when  the  forthcoming  93d 
annual  session  is  scheduled  to  convene 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  esti- 
mated, as  in  1965,  that  over  100,000 
Shrine  delegates  will  be  in  attendance. 
As  is  generally  the  custom,  the  Shrine 
during  the  course  of  its  convention  will 
present  two  parades,  one  at  night,  and 
ihe  other  during  the  day.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  these  colorful  events  will  at- 
:ract  more  than  a  million  viewers  into 
the  downtown  area  of  the  city.  The 
committee  was  also  advised  that  the 
many  Shrine  delegates  with  their  fam- 
ilies, and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
spectators  to  the  Shrine  parades  and 
activities  may  be  expected  to  result  in 
the  spending  of  $15  to  $20  million  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  the  conven- 
ing of  the  convention. 

NECEssrrT  roR  this  legisijmion 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  urge  the  enactment  of  the 
joint  resolution  for  the  following 
reasons : 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioners and  certain  specified  Federal 
officials  to  deal  with  the  special  problems 
which  will  arise  on  the  occasion  of  the 
convention,  and  which  are  expected  to 
exert  a  heavy  burden  on  the  municipal 
services  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and. 
to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  problems  relate  prin- 
cipally to  the  handling  of  traffic  and 
large  erowds.  and  the  erection  of  review- 
ing stands  for  the  parade  to  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  convention. 

In  addition,  there  is  need  for  increased 
services  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  to  protect  the  personal  safety  and 
health  of  the  citizens  of  the  District  and 
•-he  many  visitors  who  will  be  present  In 
the  District  for  the  occasion. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  m- 
formed  that  the  minimum  number  of 
persons  associated  with  the  Shrine  ex- 
pected to  be  present  In  the  District  dur- 
•ng  the  convention  period  has  been  estl- 
"aated  at  approximately  100,000.  This 
number  of  persons  associated  with  the 
Shrine,  together  with  the  many  other 
persons  who  may  come  into  the  District 
w  witness  convention  activities,  wiU  gen- 
e^te  a  need  for  increased  activity  on  the 
wt  of  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Commissioners,  in  the  belief  that 
Jie  resolution  will  adequately  provide 
•or  the  safety  and  well-being  of  all  per- 
wns  m  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
«e  period  of  the  93d  annual  session  of 


the  Imperial  Council,  Ancient  Arabic  Or- 
der of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for 
North  America,  recommend  its  approval. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows ; 

H.J.  Res.  1178 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vnited  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the  period  of 
the  ninety-third  annual  session  of  the 
Imperial  Council,  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
f'oi  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North 
America,  to  be  held  in  the  DUUici  of  Co- 
lumbia from  July  10  to  July  13,  both  dates 
Inclusive,  the  ComnUssloners  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  all  reasonable  regula- 
tions necessary  to  secure  the  preservation  of 
public  order  and  protection  of  life,  health, 
and  property;  to  malce  special  regulations 
respecting  the  .standing,  movement,  and  cp- 
eratlon  of  vehicles  of  whatever  character  or 
liind  during  said  period;  and  to  grant  under 
such  conditions  as  they  may  Impose,  special 
licenses  to  peddlers  and  vendors  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandi.se  In  such  places  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  charge  such  fees  for  such 
privilege,  as  they  may  deem  proper. 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
I  a)  The  term  "Commlssloaers"  mpans  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  their  designated  agent  or  agents; 

(b)  The  term  "corporation"  means  the  Im- 
perial Shrine  Convention,  1967.  Incorporated, 
or  Its  designated  agent  or  agents; 

(c)  The  term  "meeting"  means  the  ninety- 
first  annual  session  of  the  Imperial  Council, 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
MysUc  Shrine  for  North  America,  to  be  held 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  on  July  10,  11  12. 
and  13,  1967; 

id)  The  term  "period"  or  "meeting  period" 
means  the  ten-day  period  beglnmng  July  6, 
1667.  and  ending  July  16,  1967,  both  dates 
Inclusive; 

te)  The  term  "Secretary  of  Defense"  means 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designated 
agent  or  agents;  and 

(f)  The  term  "Secretary  of  the  Interior" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his 
designated  agent  or  agents. 

S«c.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
payable  In  like  manner  as  other  appropria- 
tions for  the  expenses  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  pro- 
vide additional  municipal  services  In  said 
District  during  the  meeting  period.  Includ- 
ing employment  of  personal  services  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  travel  expenses  of  enforcement  person- 
nel, Including  sanitarians,  from  other  Juris- 
dictions: hire  of  means  of  transportation; 
meals  for  police,  firemen,  and  other  mumcl- 
pal  employees:  construction,  rent,  mainte- 
nance, and  expenses  Incident  to  the  operation 
of  temporary  public  comfort  stations,  flrst- 
ald  statlon.s,  and  Information  booths:  and 
other  incidental  expenses  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Commissioners. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  approval  of  such  o^er  as  may  exercise 
Jurisdiction  over  any  of  the  Federal  reserva- 
tions or  grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  authorliied  to  grant  to  the  corporation  per- 
mits for  the  use  of  such  reservations  or 
grounds  during  the  meeting  period,  Includ- 
ing a  reasonable  time  prior  and  subsequent 
thereto;  and  the  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized  to  grant  like   permits  for   the   use   of 


public  space  under  their  Jurisdiction.  Each 
such  permit  shall  t>€  subject  to  such  restrtc- 
tions,  terms,  and  conditions  as  may  be  im. 
posed,  by  the  grantor  of  such  permit.  With 
respect  to  public  space,  no  reviewing  stand, 
or  any  stand  or  structure  for  the  sale  of  goodii 
wares,  merchandise,  food,  or  drink  shai:  t>e' 
built  on  any  sidewalk,  street,  park,  reserva- 
tion, or  other  public  grounds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
corporation  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Commission- 
ers, as  the  case  may  be,  depending  on  the 
location  of  such  stand  or  structure.  The  re- 
servation, ground,  or  public  space  occupied 
by  any  such  stand  or  structure  shall,  within 
ten  days  after  the  end  of  the  meeting  pe- 
riod, be  restored  to  lU  previous  condition. 
The  corporation  shall  Indemnify  and  save 
harmless  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
appropriate  agency  or  agenclee  of  the  Fed- 
era!  Government  against  any  iOss  or  damage 
to  such  property  and  against  any  liability 
arising  from  the  use  of  such  propeny.  either 
by  the  corporation  or  a  licensee  of  the  cor- 
lX)rat!on. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  permit  the  corporation  to  Instai;  suitable 
overhead  conductors  and  Install  suitable 
lighting  or  other  electrical  laciUties.  with 
adequate  supports,  for  illumination  or  other 
purpxjses.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  place 
wires  for  illuminating  or  other  purpoeee  over 
any  park,  reservation,  or  highway  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  such  placing  of  wires  and 
their  removal  shaj;  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  ofBclal  in  charge  of  said  park,  reserva- 
tion, or  highway.  Such  conductors  with 
their  supports  shall  be  removed  within  five 
days  after  the  end  of  the  meeting  period. 
The  Commissioners,  or  such  other  officials  as 
may  have  Jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  shall 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, take  needful  precautions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  and  insure  that  the 
pavement  of  any  street,  sidewalk,  avenue, 
or  alley  which  Is  dlsturt>ed  or  damaged  is  re- 
stored to  its  previous  condition  No  ex- 
penae  or  damage  from  the  Installation,  opera- 
tion, or  removal  of  said  temporary  oTerhead 
conductors  or  said  Ulimilnatlon  or  other  elec- 
trical facilities  shall  be  Incurred  by  the 
United  States  or  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
and  the  corporation  «h&U  indemnify  and  save 
harmless  the  District  of  ColumbU  and  the 
appropriate  agency  or  agencies  of  the  F'ederal 
Government  against  any  loss  or  damage  and 
against  any  liability  whatsoever  arising  from 
any  act  of  the  corporation  or  any  agent  li- 
censee, servant,  or  employee  of  the  corDcffa- 
tlon. 

Sec  e.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  author- 
ized to  lend  to  the  corporation  such  hospital 
tents,  smaller  tents,  camp  appliances,  hospi- 
tal furniture,  ensigns,  flags,  ambulances, 
drivers,  stretchers  and  Red  Cross  flags  and 
poles  (except  battle  O^gn)  ae  may  be  spared 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  and 
under  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe 
Such  loan  shall  be  returned  within  Ave 
days  after  the  end  of  the  meeting  period,  the 
corporation  shall  indemnify  the  Government 
for  any  loss  or  damage  to  any  such  property. 
and  no  expense  shall  be  incurred  by  tlie 
Umted  states  Government  for  the  delivery 
return,  rehabUltatlon,  replacement,  or  opera- 
tion of  such  equipment.  The  corporation 
shall  g-.ve  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  for  the 
safe  return  of  such  propertv  In  good  order 
and  condition,  and  the  whole  without  expense 
to  the  United  States. 

Sec  7  The  Commissioners,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  corporation  are  au- 
thorized to  permit  electric  lighting,  telegraph 
telephone,  radio  broadcasting,  and  televi- 
sion companies  to  extend  overhead  wires  to 
such  points  along  and  across  the  line  of  acv 
parade  as  shall  be  deemed  convenient  for  use 
in  connecUon  with  such  parade  and  other 
meeting  purposes.  Such  wires  shall  be  re- 
moved within  ten  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  meeting  period. 
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8«c.  8.  The  regulations  and  licenses  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  be  In  full  force 
and  effect  only  during  the  meeting  period, 
but  the  expiration  of  said  period  shall  not 
prevent  the  arrest  or  trial  of  any  person  for 
any  violation  of  such  regulations  committed 
during  the  time  they  were  la  force  and  efTect. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  published  in  one 
or  more  of  the  dally  newspapers  published 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  no  penalty 
prescribed  for  the  violation  of  any  such  regu- 
lation shall  be  enforced  until  five  days  after 
such  publication  Any  person  violating  any 
regulation  promulgated  by  the  Commission- 
ers upder  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  thirty  days  Each  and  every 
day  a  vlolailon  of  any  such  regulation  exists 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense,  and  the 
penalty  prescribed  shall  be  applicable  to  each 
such  separate  offense 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  any  provision  of  this 
Act  requires  the  corporation  to  Indemnify 
and  save  harmless  the  District  of  Coltmibla 
and  the  Federal  Government  or  any  agency 
thereof  against  loss,  damage  or  liability  aris- 
ing out  of  the  acti?  of  the  corporation  or  Its 
licensee,  or  to  give  bond  to  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  g\iaranteelng  the  safe 
return  of  property  belonging  to  such  agency 
the  requirements  of  any  such  provision  shall 
be  deemed  satisfied  xipon  the  submission  by 
the  corporation  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  behalf  of  the  several  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  of  an  Insurance 
policy  or  bond,  or  both  an  Insurance  policy 
and  bond.  In  such  amount  or  amounts  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  the 
said  ofBclals  In  their  discretion  approve  as  be- 
ing necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
respective  governments. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol Buildings  or  Grounds  or  other  properties 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  or  any 
committee,  commission    or  oflScer  thereof. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  line  1.  artrllce  "July  13"  and  Insert 
"July  13.  19«7."  In  lieu  thereof 

Page  2.  line  20,  strike  'Tilnety-flrst"  and 
insert  "ninety-third"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Page  3,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  the  dates  and 
in  lieu  thereof  Insert  "July  7,  1967"  and 
"July  16.  1967".  respectively. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


INCREASING  ANNUITIES  PAYABLE 
FROM  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  AND 
ANNUITY  FUND 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  blU  (HJl.  11439) 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  In  the  Senate   amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  "the  first 
day  of  the  third  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment" 
and  insert  "December  1.  1966,". 

Page  a,  line  1,  strike  out  "such  effecttTe 
date"  and  Insert  "December  30.  1968.". 

Page  3.  lines  0  and  7.  strike  out  "lateet 
published  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment,"  and  Insert  "of  July  IMS". 


Page  6,  after  line  a,  Inaert: 
"SBC.  3.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  December 
1.  19«fi." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  distlngiiished  chairman  if  he  will 
explain  this?    I  do  not  have  It  on  my  list. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dis- 
cussed this  bill  thoroughly  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI 
and  he  was  agreeable  to  bringing  it  up 
at  any  time  I  thought  convenient  to 
bring  it  up. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Will  the  distin- 
guished chairman  explain  the  bill, 
please  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  11439  Is  to  accomplish 
essentially  a  twofold  objective  in  amend- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Retirement  Act,  as  follows: 

First.  Afford  teachers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools  the  same  in- 
crease in  annuities  based  upon  increases 
in  cost  of  living  which  were  provided  for 
all  civil  service  retirees  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  approved  Septem- 
ber 27.  1965.  79  Stat.  840. 

Second.  Provide,  in  addition  to  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  alluded  t«  in 
the  above  paragraph,  an  additional  in- 
crease of  6 '2  percent  in  the  retirement 
annuity  of  those  teacher  retirees  whose 
annuity  commenced  on  or  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1956.  and  an  additional  increase 
of  1 '  2  percent  for  those  retirees  whose 
annuities  commenced  after  October  1, 
1956. 

The  amended  formula,  as  provided  in 
this  bill,  will  accelerate  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments  and  provide  timely  ad- 
justments in  annuities  for  teacher 
retirees  similar  to  those  already  pro- 
vided civil  service  employees.  It  Is  antic- 
ipated that  it  will  result  in  all 
annuitants  receiving  an  Increase  of  4.6 
percent,  effective  as  of  December  1,  1965. 

The  further  amendment  providing  for 
the  annuity  increases  to  be  effective  as 
of  December  1.  1965.  was  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  the  teacher  retirees  being 
accorded  the  same  benefits  as  those  ex- 
tended civil  service  employees. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  without  ob- 
jection, and  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  concurs  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendments. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  if  this  bill  was 
passed  In  the  Senate,  and  we  are  Just  at- 
tempting to  agree  with  the  Senate 
amendments? 

Mr.  McMillan,  it  passed  the  House, 
and  the  Senate  amended  our  bill.  I  am 
agreeing  to  their  amendments. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  understand.  I 
thank  tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  frcan  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  obj»K:tlon. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  District  bills  being  considered  to- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA PRACTICAL  NURSES'  LI- 
CENSING ACT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  8337i 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Prac- 
tical Nurses'  Licen.slng  Act.  and  for  other 
punx)ses.  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8337 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Practical 
Nurses'  Licensing  Act  (74  Stat  803;  sec.  2- 
421.  DC.  Code)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof   the   following   new  FUbsectlon 

"(e>  The  term  'Washington  metropolitan 
area'  means  that  area  comprising  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties,  Maryland,  the  counties  of 
Arlington  and  Fairfax.  "Virginia,  and  the 
cities  of  Alexandria.  Falls  Church,  and  Fair- 
fax. Virginia." 

Sec.  2.  Section  10  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act  (sec. 
2-429.  D.C.  Code)  Is  amended — 

(1»  by  Inserting  the  FUbsectlon  designa- 
tion "(a)"  immediately  before  the  first  word 
of  such  section: 

(2)  by  amending  clause  (4i  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(4)  has  been  actively  engaged  In  caring 
for  the  sick  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  or  for  the  year  Immediately 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  has 
resided  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  been 
actively  engag;ed  In  caring  for  the  sick  In  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area;";   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  .'iubsectlons: 

"(b)  Any  application  made  by  an  appli- 
cant for  a  license  pursuant  to  this  section 
which,  because  of  noncompliance  wltli  clause 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  was  not 
.■approved  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  shall,  at  the  written  request  of  such 
applicant  made  within  the  ninety-day 
period  immediately  following  such  date,  be 
reconsidered  without  additional  charge  to 
such  applicant  other  than  the  repayment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  any  fee  or  portion 
thereof  which  may  have  been  refunded  to 
the  applicant  by  reason  of  the  denial  of  » 
license  for  which  application  was  made,  and 
■uch  applicant  may  submit,  without  charge, 
such  additional  Information  In  support  of 
mch  application  as  the  nuiy  desire. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  failed  to  apply  for  s 
llcenae  tinder  this  section  because  the  period 
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durlJig  which  she  was  actively  engaged  In 
caring  for  the  sick  did  not  meet  the  require- 
ment that  such  experience  shall  have  taken 
place  within  the  District  of  Columbia  may, 
niihin  the  ninety-day  period  immediately 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion, apply  for  a  license  under  this  section: 
P'orirfcd.  That  such  experience  took  place 
willim  the  Washington  metropolitan  area." 
Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  after  its  approval 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacttUR  clause  and 
insert  In   lieu   thereof   the   following: 

"Tliat  section  2  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Practical  Nurses'  I.lce.-islng  Act  (74  Stat.  803: 
sec  2-421.  DC.  Codei  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■'  (p)  The  term  'Washington  metropolitan 
iirea  ■  means  that  area  comprising  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties,  Maryland,  the  counties  of 
Arlington  and  Fairfax.  Virginia,  and  the 
cities  of  Alexandria.  Palls  Church,  and  Fair- 
fax. Virginia.' 

■  Sec.  2.  Section  10  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Practical  Nursee'  Licensing  Act  (sec.  2- 
429.  D.C.  Code)  Is  amended— 

•■|1)  by  in-serting  'lai'  Immediately  after 
•Sec.  10.';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  (1)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application, 
accompanied  by  the  required  fee  for  an  orig- 
inal license,  the  Commissioners  shall  Issue  a 
license  to  practice  as  a  licensed  practical 
nurse,  without  written  examination,  to  any 
person  who  shall  m.ike  application  therefor 
prior  to  the  expir.uion  of  the  ninetieth  day 
immediately  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection  if  (A)  the  Commissioners  find 
that  such  person  (ii  Is  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  (II)  Is  of  good  moral  character; 
(lUl  Is  in  good  physical  and  mental  health 
is  certified  by  a  physician  licensed  to  prac- 
tice in  the  District  of  Columbia:  (Iv)  has 
re.slded  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  been 
actively  engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick  in  the 
Wiifhlngton  metrop<3litan  area  for  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act;  (V)  has  had  three  or  more  years  of 
experience  In  the  care  of  ihe  sick  prior  to  the 
efTertive  date  of  thi.s  Act;  and  ( vl )  has  sub- 
mitted evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  she  Is  competent  to  practice  .va 
a  licensed  practical  nurse,  and  (B/  either  the 
application  Is  endorsed  by  two  physicians 
licensed  to  practice  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  have  persona!  knowledge  of  the 
applicant's  nursing  quallflcatlon.s  and  by  two 
persons  who  have  employed  the  applicant  in 
the  capacity  of  practical  nurse,  or  the  ap- 
plicant Is  listed  on  a  nurses'  registry  licensed 
m  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"■(2)  Any  person  whose  application  under 
subsection  (a)  was  not  approved  becaxise 
sueh  person  did  not  meet  the  requirement 
^f  ciauFe  (4i  of  such  subfifyrtion  may  have 
"uch  application  reconsidered  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  if.  no  later  than  the  ninetieth 
day  following  the  effecUve  date  of  this  sub- 
section, such  person  makes  a  written  request 
to  the  Commissioners  for  such  reconsldera- 
uon  such  application  shall  be  reconsidered 
without  additional  charge  vo  such  person 
other  than  the  repayment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  any  fee  or  portion  thereof,  paid 
ifi  connection  with  the  submission  of  such 
application  under  subsection  (a),  which  may 
liave  been  refunded  to  such  person  and  such 
person  may  submit,  without  ciiarge.  such 
additional  information  in  support  of  such 
application  as  she  m^ay  desire.'  " 

"Sec   3  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
'hall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  o£  ihl.'s  Act." 
CXII 901— Part   11 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 


Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R  8337  is.  to  correct  an  in- 
equity in  the  District  of  Columbia  Prac- 
tical Nurses'  Licensing  Act  which  has 
prevented  many  practical  nurses  from 
being  licensed  in  the  District  without 
written  examination. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

Section  10  of  the  Practical  Nurses'  Li- 
censing Act — 74  Stat.  803;  section  2-421, 
District  of  Columbia  Code — approved 
September  6.  1960.  and  effective  as  of 
July  29.  1961.  provided  for  the  licensing 
of  practical  nurses  in  the  District,  with- 
out examination,  who  applied  for  such 
license  within  1  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  act  ithat  is  prior  to  July  29. 
19621.  and  who  also  possessed  certain 
other  qualifications,  including  the  stipu- 
lation that  they  must  have  been  "ac- 
tively engaged  In  caring  for  the  sick  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of 
this  act." 

Even  though  the  Licensing  Board  de- 
cided that  they  would  accept  9  months 
of  practice  in  the  District  during 
the  prescribed  year  as  satisfying  this  re- 
quirement for  "grandfather  clause"  li- 
censing, this  language  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  protest  and  hard.shlp.  because  of 
the  large  number  of  practical  nurses. 
many  of  them  living  in  the  District  and 
belonging  to  the  A.ssociation  of  Under- 
graduate and  .Practical  Nurses  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  had  happened 
to  be  assigned  to  cases  In  the  suburbs 
during  a  substantial  portion  of  the  year 
ending  July  29,  1961.  This  situation  has 
created  a  hardship  particularly  for  those 
practical  nurses  who  msy  have  been  out 
of  .school  for  some  years  and  hence  are 
not  able  to  pass  the  written  theoretical 
examination  for  a  license,  but  whose 
professional  competence  and  ability  are 
unquestionably  established  by  many 
years  of  successful  experience.  Appeals 
have  been  made  by  the  above-named 
ass(x:iation  and  from  many  individual 
nurses  as  well,  for  an  amendment  to 
the  licensing  act  which  would  alleviate? 
this  problem,  and  H.R  8337  was  request- 
ed by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

HISTORY  or  LEGISLATION 

A  bill— H.R.  5097— was  introduced  in 
the  88th  Congress  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  and  a  public  hearing  was  held 
on  June  6.  1963.  Meanwhile,  a  similar 
bill— S.  933— was  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate. This  bill  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  28.  1963,  but  with  an 
amendment  which  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee  seriously  jeopardized  its  ef- 
fectiveness. Consequently,  thf  House 
amended  S.  933  by  substituting  the  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  5097  with  some  modifica- 
tions. However,  no  further  action  was 
taken  by  the  Senate. 

H.R.  8337.  introduced  on  May  20,  1965. 
is  identical  in  its  provisions  to  the  above- 
mentioned  bills  as  originally  introduced 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  during  the 
88th  Congress. 


PROVISIONS  or  THE  BIH 

Tlie  bill  seeks  to  correct  this  inequity, 
by  the  following  provisions ; 

First.  Defines  "Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  '  in  the  usual  context  for  pur- 
poses of  this  act: 

Second.  Amends  the  contrcrversial  par- 
agiaph  '4  '  of  section  10  of  the  Practical 
Nurses'  Licensing  Act  so  as  to  provide 
that  a  practical  nurse  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  now  qualify  for  a  license 
without  written  examination,  if.  together 
witJi  possessing  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  DC.  Practical  Nurses  Li- 
censing Act  with  the  exception  of  para- 
graph (4  *  thereof.  sl;e  resided  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sick 
ill  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  for 
the  year  ending  July  29,  1961.  F\inher 
such  practical  nurses  will  have  a  ixriod 
of  90  days  from  the  elfective  date  of 
these  amendments  in  which  to  apply  for 
such  license  without  written  examina- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  practical  nurse 
who  may  have  applied  for  a  license  under 
section  10  of  the  Licensing  Act  and  whose 
application  was  rejected  for  noncompli- 
ance with  paragraph  '  4  > ,  her  application 
may  be'  reconsidered  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  new  application  fee.  except 
such  part  of  the  fee  which  may  h&\e 
been  refunded  her. 

The  amendment  to  this  bill  is  purely 
technical  m  nature,  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  greater  clarity,  and  does  not 
alter  the  substantive  nature  of  the  orig- 
inal bill  in  any  way. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  these  amendments  to  the  D.C.  Prac- 
tical Nurses'  Licensing  Act  are  overdue. 
in  fairne.s5  to  the  large  number  of  ex- 
perienced practical  nurses  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  have  been  denied  the 
advantages  of  licensure.  Also,  your  com- 
mittee feels  strongly  that  in  view  of  the 
inadequate  supply  of  competent  nurses, 
the  provisions  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  be  ver>'  much  in  the  public 
interest. 

Following  is  the  letter  from  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, under  date  of  May  20,  1956.  re- 
questing this  legislation 

GOVEHNMENT  or  THE  DLSTRICT  OT 

CoLt-MSiA.      ExBcrnvE     OrricE, 

Washington,  May  20,  7565. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakfr. 
United    States  Ho^ise  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr  Speaker:  The  Commlselon- 
ers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  a  draft  bill  "To 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Practical 
Nurses'  Licensing  Act.  and  'or  other  pur- 
poses " 

TTie  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  amend  the 
Act  to  permit  the  licensing,  without  written 
examination,  of  an  applicant  otherwise  qual- 
ified to  be  a  licensed  practical  nurse  who 
'has  been  actively  engaged  In  caring  for  the 
sick  In  the  D..strlct  ol  Columbia  for  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  eSectUe  date  of 
this  Act.  or  for  the  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  Act  has  re- 
sided in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  been 
actively  engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick  in  the 
Washington  Metropolltian  Area."  The  bill 
defines  "Washington  Metropolitan  Area"  as 
comprising  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  Counties.  Mary- 
land, the  Counties  of  Arlington  and  Fdlr- 
fax.  Virginia,  and  the  cltle*  of  Alexandria 
Palls  Church  and  Fairfax  'Virginia  Appll- 
cajite  are  given  ninety  days  after  enactment 
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of   tbla    legUtatloQ   to   matte   application,  or 
reappllCAvlon.    without   additional   charge. 

The  Practical  NurscB'  Licensing  Act  pres- 
ently provides  that  an  applicant  for  an  orig- 
inal license  otherwise  qualified  must  "have 
been  actively  engaged  In  caring  for  the  sick 
in  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  for  the  year  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act."     (Emphasis  supplied) 

The  ConunUsioners  recognize  the  Inequity 
inherent  In  this  provision  of  the  Act  which 
results  In  the  denial  of  a  license  to  an  appli- 
cant who  has  lived  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  many  years  but  has  been  nursing 
outside  the  District  during  the  year  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act. 

The  Commissioners,  therefore,  recommend 
that  this  amendatory  legislation  be  enacted. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

John  B  Dtjncan. 
Acting  President, 
Board  0/  Commissioners,  D.C. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  if  the  sole  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  allow  the  practical  nurses 
who  live  now  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  practice  In  the  suburbs  to  come 
under  the  grandfather  clause,  as  far  as 
licensing  is  concerned? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  the  only  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  That  is  the  entire  pur- 
pose of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  In  other  words,  It 
is  to  make  eligible  for  licensing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  those  practical 
nurses  who  do  nothing  but  nurse  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  No.  They  have  to  be 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the 
suburbs  as  practical  nurses.  The  bill  is 
merely  providing  that  they  must  be  resi- 
dents in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  practice  that  makes  them  eligible 
may  be  done  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
rather  than  just  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.    Is  that  clear? 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Yes.  I  understand 
they  practice  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  the  suburban  area,  which  will 
qualify  them  for  a  license. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  correct.  It  does 
not  have  to  be  in  either  place.  Part  of 
it  can  be  done  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  part  of  It  in  the  suburbs. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  VlrRinla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  86th  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  authorize  licensing 
of  practical  nurses  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  bill  was  enacted  Into  law 
on  September  6,  1960,  as  Public  Law  86- 
708.  and  became  effective  as  of  July  29. 
1961. 

Section  10  of  this  act  provided  for  the 
licensing  of  a  practical  nurse  in  the  Dis- 
trict, without  written  exsuninatlon,  who 
applied  for  such  license  within  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  act — 
that  is,  prior  to  July  29,  1962 — and  who 
also,  together  with  certain  othec  quali- 
fications, "had  been  actively  engaged  in 
caring  for  the  sick  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  act." 

B^en  though  the  Practical  Nurses 
Licensing  Board  decided  that  it  would 
be  reasonaJaie  to  accept  9  moaths  of 
practice  in  the  District  of  Columbia  dur- 


ing the  prescribed  year  as  satisfying  this 
requirement  for  "grandfather  clause"  li- 
censing, this  provision  caused  a  great 
deal  of  protest  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  practical  nurses,  many  of  them 
residents  of  the  District  and  members 
of  the  Association  of  Undergraduate  and 
Practical  Nurses  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  had  happened  to  accept 
cases  In  the  suburbs  during  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  year  ending  July  29,  1961, 
and  thus  could  not  qualify  for  District 
of  Columbia  licensure  without  examina- 
tion in  view  of  this  controversial  restric- 
tion. Appeals  were  made  by  the  above- 
named  association  and  by  many  Indi- 
vidual nurses  as  well,  for  an  amendment 
to  the  act  which  would  alleviate  this 
problem. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  District  of  Columbia  Prac- 
tical Nurses  Licensing  Board  and  the 
counsel  for  the  Association  of  the  Under- 
graduate and  Practical  Nurses  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation designed  to  correct  this  unfair 
situation.  The  language  of  this  bill  was 
approved  by  the  House  in  the  form  of 
amendment  to  a  Senate-passed  bill,  but 
failed  of  further  action  In  the  Senate. 

Meanwhile,  this  problem  continues  to 
be  a  source  of  diflQculty  to  those  practical 
nurses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
have  been  out  of  school  for  some  years 
and  hence  are  not  able  to  pass  the  theo- 
retical written  examination  for  licen- 
sure, but  whose  professional  competence 
through  years  of  experience  Is  beyond 
question,  yet  who  are  denied  the  benefits 
of  licensed  status  through  this  Inadvert- 
ent and  unfair  technicality.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, in  recognition  of  this  problem,  re- 
quested the  bill.  KH.  8337,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  introduce  on  May  20.  1965,  and 
on  which  I  now  urge  favorable  action . 

Briefly,  this  bill  seeks  to  correct  this 
situation  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  10  of  the  Licensing  Act,  to  pro- 
vide that  a  practical  nurse  may  be  li- 
censed without  written  examination,  as 
far  as  residence  is  concerned,  if  she  prac- 
ticed her  profession  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  year  ending  July  29, 
1961,  or  if  she  lived  In  the  District  and 
practiced  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  for  that  year.  Further,  a  90- 
day  period  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment  Is  provided  during  which  a 
practical  nurse  who  was  formerly  ineli- 
gible for  a  license  without  written  ex- 
amination because  of  this  narrow  restric- 
tion may  apply  for  such  license.  In  the 
case  of  a  nurse  who  may  have  applied 
and  been  rejected  for  this  reason,  reap- 
pllcation  will  not  require  the  payment  of 
any  fee  which  was  formerly  charged  her. 
except  that  part  of  such  fee  which  may 
later  have  been  refunded. 

Enactment  of  HH.  3337  will  serve  to 
increase  materially  the  fttunber  of  li- 
censed practical  nurses  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  measure,  to  correct  an 
inequity  which  has  existed  in  the  ranks 
of  practical  nurses  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia since  1960.  and  Biao  as  a  worth- 
while public  service  In  these  times  when 
there  Is  a  woeful  lack  of  experienced, 
capable  nurses. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CREDIT  INSURANCE  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  STUDENT  LOANS 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  HR. 
10823 1  relating  to  cre<lit  life  Insurance 
and  credit  health  and  accident  insurance 
with  respect  to  student  loans,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  ComnriHtee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJi.   10823 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
10(2)  (d)  of  chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  35-710(2)  (d)  )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(di  The  amount  of  insurance  on  the  life 
of  any  debtor  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the 
lessor  of — 

"(1 )  the  amount  owed  by  him  which  Is  re- 
payable  In   Installments   to  the  creditor,  or 

"(2)  $10,000  plus  the  amount  of  any  In- 
surance with  respect  to  Indebtedness  In- 
curred to  defray  educational  costs  of  s 
student." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  for  the  Regula- 
tion of  Credit  Life  Insurance  and  Credit  Ac- 
cident and  Health  Insurance  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
35-1604)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(ct  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  tb«  amoimt  of  any  credit  life  insuranoe 
or  credit  accident  and  health  Insurance  with 
respect  to  Indebtedness  Incurred  to  defray 
educational  costs  of  a  student  may  include 
the  part  of  a  coaunltment  that  has  not  been 
advanced  by  the  creditor  " 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  strike  out  line  6  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  the  period  and  quota- 
tion marks  In  line  2  on  page  2.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(d)  The  amount  of  Insurance  on  the  life 
of  any  debtor  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the 
amount  owed  by  him  which  Is  repayable  In 
Installments  to  the  creditor  or  $25,000. 
whichever  Is  less.  Notwlthrtandlng  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  provision,  the  amount 
of  Insurance  with  re8p>ect  to  a  loan  commit- 
ment Incurred  to  defray  educational  costs  of 
a  student  may  be  In  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  fixed  amount  committed  to  be  loaned 
under  the  loan  commitment  less  the  amount 
of  any   repayments   made   on  the  loan  " 

The  committee  amendmeiu  *a^ 
agreed  to. 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Pt;aposE  or  thb  bilj. 
Ml  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  proposed  legislation  Is  to 
authorize,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
an  increase  In  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  life,  health,  and  accident  insur- 
ance with  respect  to  debtors  who  have 
secured  l(Xins  for  educational  or  other 
purposes,  which  loans  are  to  be  repaid  in 
installments. 

,  BACKGROtTND 

In  recent  years,  the  use  of  installment 
credit  loans  has  become  increasingly 
common  throughout  the  Nation.  Such 
loans  furnish  a  convenient  means  for 
small  businesses  to  finance  operations 
and  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. Many  persons  use  such  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  automobiles,  major 
household  items,  and  to  finance  educa- 
tion costs. 

Education  loans  are  commonly  made  to 
parent. s  or  guardians  to  defray  the  costs 
of  educational  programs  for  their  chil- 
dren, which  at  present  may  var>'  from 
nominal  amounts  to  as  much  as  $3,500 
per  year  per  child.  These  loans  are  not 
limited  to  financing  higher  education 
but  are  made  to  assist  from  elementary 
school  through  graduate  courses. 

Your  committee  is  informed  that 
about  18  percent  of  the  full-time  students 
at  one  of  the  large  local  unlver.slties.  or 
their  parents,  finance  their  educational 
expenses  through  a  tuition  payment  plan, 
either  with  a  local  bank  or  through  one 
of  the  several  national  plans  for  such 
loaiis  In  most  such  cases,  each  year's 
contract  is  for  approximately  $2,000.  so 
that  in  the  normal  course  of  4  years, 
this  amounts  to  an  $8,000  contract! 
Ix)n«er  educational  programs,  such  as 
law,  /nedicine,  or  other  graduate  study, 
may  involve  costs  which  can  easily  reach 
J20.000 

In  view  of  the  constant  increase  in  the 
costs  of  tuition,  room,  board,  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  incident  to  higher 
education,  which  it  Is  estimated  will  rise 
from  15  to  25  percent  in  the  next 
5  years,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that 
the  numbers  and  amounts  of  such  loans 
will  increase  materially. 

As  these  loans  for  educational  and 
other  purposes  may  represent  major 
financial  obligations  for  the  borrowers, 
the  matter  of  protection  for  their  fam- 
ilies in  the  form  of  credit  life,  health,  and 
accident  insurance  to  cover  the  unpaid 
amounts,  or  cwnmltments  In  the  case 
of  educational  loans.  Is  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  group  creditor  life  iiisurance 
written  by  lenders  upon  the  lives  of 
'Jorrowers  is  usually  an  option  requested 
t)y  the  borrowers  as  a  financial  protec- 
tion to  their  families  who  might  have  to 
pay  part  or  all  of  the  debt  in  the  event 
of  death. 

NEID    roa   LXGISLATION 

Under  existing  law — 64  Statutes  at 
Large  330;  District  of  Coliunbla  Code, 
section  37-100 — the  maximum  amount 
of  group  credit  life  insurance  which  can 
w  issued  on  the  life  of  a  borrower  is 
w.OOO,  regardless  of  whether  the  bor- 
™wed  funds  are  for  educational  purposes 
'^  for  other  purposes.  In  view  of 
?resent-day  practices  and  requirements 
"w  the  maximums  applying  in  many 
"«ier  States,  the  maximum  applying  to 
wch  Insurance  In  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia  is   wholly   inadequate   to   meet   the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  community. 

Only  five  States,  in  addition  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  have  a  statutory  limit 
as  low  as  $5,000  for  group  credit  life,, 
insurance.  One  other  State,  Florida.' 
applies  this  $5,000  limit  only  to  loans 
which  exceed  1  years  duration,  allowing 
a  $100.0Q0  maximum  of  credit  insurance 
for  loans  maturing  within  1  year. 
Twenty-one  States,  including  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  have  a  $10,000  statutory 
limit,  and  in  six  others  the  limit  ranges 
from  $15,000  to  $25,000.  The  remaining 
17  States  either  had  no  statutory  ceiling 
in  their  group  insurance  statutes,  or  no 
statute  at  all  relating  to  group  life  in- 
surance. These  limits  imposed  in  the 
various  States  are  shown  in  deUil  m  the 
following  exhibit; 


Statutoby   Maximum   LiMns  for  Grovp 
Credit  Life  Insurance 

1.  States  (7 1  with  $6,000  limit.  Arizona, 
District  of  Columbia,  Florida,-  Kansas.  Ha- 
waii, North  Carolina,  Washington 

2  States  (21)  with  »10,000  limit:  Call- 
forula,  Colorado.  Connecticut, =  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Michigan  ill 
less  trtpn  1(X)  entrants  yearly  $5,000 1,  Mon- 
tana r^braska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire.  New 
Jersey,  Ohio.  Oklahuma.  Pennsylvania.  Texas, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin 

3.  States  (2)  with  $15,000  limit.  New  York, 
Maine 

4  States  (3)  with  $20,000  limit:  New  Mex- 
ico. Georgia,  Louisiana 

5  Stat«6  (2)  with  $25,000  limit:  Arkansas, 
Vermont 

6  States  (4)  with  no  ceiling  in  Group 
statute:  Kentucky.  Indiana,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina 

7.  States  1 1 1  with  no  provision  for  cover- 
age In  Group  statute:  Utah. 

8  States  (12)  with  no  Group  statute  :  Alas- 
ka, Alabama,  Delaware.  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  North  Daktota,  Puerto  Rico. 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Wyoming 

These  statistics  make  It  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  amount  of  life  Insurance 
which  has  been  demonstrated  nation- 
wide as  necessary  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
borrowers  and  of  lenders,  for  proper  debt 
protection,  is  substantially  greater  than 
the  limit  of  $5,000  imposed  by  existing 
statute  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

While  these  group  credit  Insurance 
policies  are  issued  to  cover  small  busi- 
ness loans  and  major  installment  pur- 
chases of  various  types,  as  well  as  to  de- 
fray costs  of  education,  the  figures  cited 
earlier  In  this  report  indicating  the  cost 
of  higher  education  are  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  inadequacy  of  a  $5,000  ceil- 
ing on  such  insurance  relating  to  edu- 
cational costs  for  students  alone. 

These  facts  point  up  a  serious  disad- 
vantage to  lending  institutions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  such  as  banks  and 
credit  unions,  who  wLsh  to  participate 
In  the  field  of  educational  loans.  With 
national  finance  companies  and  popular 
tuition  programs  offering  credit  life  In- 
surance with  coverage  up  to  $10,000,  and 
with  the  neighboring  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  having  a  statutory  limit  of 
$10,000  on  such  credit  insurance,  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  wish- 
ing to  finance  the  educational  expenses 


■  Loans  not  exceeding  one  year's  duration 
$10,000.     Ch    29856,  L    1955. 

•In  Connecticut  $10,000  by  department 
ruling. 


for  their  dependents  are  obtaining  these 
loans  from  sources  outside  the  District, 
where  adequate  group  insurance  protec- 
tion for  these  debts  is  available  to  them. 

There  is  a  further  limitation  in  the 
DC.  Life  Insurance  Act  '76  Stat.  581; 
DC  Code,  sec.  35-1604  >,  wherein  credit 
life  insurance  is  restricted  to  coverage 
of  moneys  actually  advanced  at  the  time 
the  insurance  is  written.  The  majority 
of  the  States  permit  a  contract  including 
coverage  for  the  portion  of  a  commit- 
ment for  educational  purposes  which  has 
not  yet  been  advanced.  This  assures  a 
student  the  completion  of  his  education 
whether  the  parents  leave  an  estate  or 
not.  In  this  important  respect  also,  lend- 
ing institutions  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in 
the  field  of  loans  for  educational  costs. 

These  factors  make  lor  inconvenience 
to  District  residents,  and  also  reduce  the 
revenues  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PROVISIONS  or  THE  BILL 

This  bill  seeks  to  remedy  these  two 
problems.  Section  1  amends  the  group 
life  insurance  provision  'DC  Code  sec 
35-710(2Mdti  by  increasing?  the  maxi- 
mum limit  for  group  credit  life  Insur- 
ance on  loans,  for  other  than  educa- 
tional purposes,  to  $25,000.  This  insur- 
ance shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  amount 
owed  by  the  debtor,  to  be  repaid  in  In- 
stallments. 

However,  with  respect  to  lo&ns  for 
educational  purjxees  the  $25,000  maxi- 
mum for  group  credit  life  insurance 
would  not  be  applicable.  Also,  the 
amount  of  group  credit  life  insurance,  for 
educational  purposes  would  be  limited 
by  the  amount  committed  to  be  loaned 
rather  than  the  amount  actually  owed 
by  the  debtor.  Such  Insurance  for  edu- 
cational loans  may  thus  include  both  the 
full  amount  already  advanced  to  the  bor- 
rower and  the  balance  of  the  commit- 
ment not  yet  advanced,  less  the  amoimt 
of  any  repayments  by  the  borrower. 

To  illustrate,  assume  that  borrower  A 
secures  an  installment  loan  in  the 
amount  of  $5,000  for  business  purposes. 
Group  credit  life  insurance  may  be  Is- 
sued in  the  full  amoimt  to  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  Installment  repayments 
made  by  A 

Before  the  repayment  of  the  above 
loan.  A  secures  an  educational  install- 
ment loan  commitment  in  the  amount 
of  $16,000.  One  year  later  $4,000  has 
been  advanced  to  the  borrower  and  $2,000 
has  been  repaid  by  the  borrower.  At  that 
point  the  maximum  amount  of  group 
credit  life  insurance  allowed  would  be 
$14,000.  One  year  later  the  borrower  ob- 
tains an  additional  lotm  commitment 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  educa- 
tional expenses  of  another  child,  in  the 
amount  of  $15,000  The  commitment  to 
borrower  A  for  educational  purposes 
would  thus  become  $29,000.  The  total 
amount  of  group  credit  hfe  insurance 
then  available  to  this  borrower  would  be 
$29,000  for  educational  purposes — $14,- 
000  plus  $15,000— plus  $5,000  less  any  re- 
payments, on  the  business  loan. 

Section  2  similarly  amends  the  credit 
life  accident  and  health  insurance  pro- 
visions— District  of  Columbia  Code,  sec- 
tion 35-1604 — to  permit  such  Insurance 
issued  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pro- 
vide coverage  of  Indebtedness  Incurred 
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for  education  purposes  to  include,  in 
addition  to  any  amounts  actually  ad- 
vanced under  a  loan  commitment,  any 
part  of  a  loan  commitment  which  has 
not  been  advanced  by  the  creditor,  less 
any  amounts  repaid  by  the  borrower. 

HEAUNO 

At  a  public  hearlnt?  conducted  by  Sub- 
committee No.  4  on  June  6,  1966,  tes- 
timony in  favor  of  this  legislation  was 
presented  by  spokesmen  for  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  District  of  Columbia  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Banlcers'  Association,  the 
CUMA  Mutual  Insurance  Society  of 
Madison.  Wis.,  the  Rlggs  National  Bank, 
the  EMstrict  of  Columbia  Credit  Union 
League,  and  by  the  finance  officer  of 
Georgetown  University.  No  opposition 
was  expressed  to  the  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

Your  committee  amended  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  to  attain  better  clarifica- 
tion of  language,  and  also  to  increase  the 
maximum  for  group  credit  insurance  for 
noneducational  loans  to  $25,000  rather 
than  to  $10,000  as  provided  in  the  orig- 
inal bill.  This  higher  maximum  limit 
was  recommended  by  several  witnesses 
at  the  hearing  on  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    BAIL 
AGENCY  ACT 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
15860)  to  establish  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Ball  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAK'^Jl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tl  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR.   15860 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Ball  Agency  Act". 

8«c.  2.  There  Is  hereby  created  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  District  of  Columbia 
Ball  Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"aj^ncy")  which  shall  secure  pertinent  data 
and  provide  for  any  Judicial  ofllcer  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  reports  containing  vert  fled 
InXormatlon  concerning  any  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  a  ball  determination  Is  to 
be  made 

Sec.  3.  As  U-sed  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "judicial  officer"  means.  \m- 
lees  otherwise  Indicated,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  TTntted  Stat«e.  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit,  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals.  United  States  Oistrtct  Court  for  the 
Dlitrlct  of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions,  and  the  Ju- 
venile Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(but  only  with  respect  to  proceedings  under 
Section  U-I&50  of  the  DC  Code>  or  any 
Justice  or  Judge  of  such  courts  or  a  United 
3t*te«  Commlsatoner:  and 


(2)  The  term  "ball  determination"  means 
any  order  by  a  Judicial  officer  respecting  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  release  (Including 
any  order  setting  the  amount  of  b.'iU  bond 
or  any  other  kind  of  security  given  to  assure 
appearance  In  court )  of — 

( A )  any  person  arrested  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or 

(B)  any  material  witness  In  any  criminal 
proceeding  In  a  court  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1 ) . 

for  trial  or  sentencing  or  pending  appeal. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  agency  shall,  except  when 
practicable.  Interview  any  person  detained 
pursuant  to  law  or  charged  with  an  offense  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  Is  to  appear 
before  a  United  States  Commissioner  or  whose 
case  aroee  In  or  la  before  any  court  named  In 
section  3(a)  M)  of  this  Act.  Such  Interview 
when  requested  by  a  Judicial  officer  shall  also 
be  undertaken  with  respect  to  any  person 
charged  with  Intoxication  or  traffic  violation. 
The  agency  shall  seek  Independent  verifica- 
tion of  information  obtained  during  the 
interview,  shall  secure  any  such  person's 
prior  crln\lnal  record  which  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  Metroixilltan  Polire  Depart- 
ment, and  shall  prepare  a  written  report  of 
such  information  for  submission  to  the  ap- 
propriate Judicial  officer.  The  agency  shall 
present  siich  report  with  or  without  a  recom- 
mendation for  release  on  personal  recogni- 
zance, personal  bond,  or  other  nonflnanclnl 
conditions,  but  with  no  other  recommenda- 
tion, to  the  appropriate  Judicial  officer  and 
shall  provide  copies  of  such  report  to  the 
United  St:it«s  Att.orney  for  the  District  of 
CoUimbla.  to  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (If  pertinent)  and  to 
counsel  for  the  person  concerning  whnm  the 
reix)rt  Is  made  The  report  shall  Include  but 
not  be  limited  to  Information  concerning  the 
pyerson  accused,  his  family,  his  community 
ties,  residence,  employment,  prior  criminal 
record  If  any.  and  may  Include  such  addi- 
tional verified  Information  as  may  become 
available  to  the  agency. 

(b)  The  agency  when  requested  by  any 
appellate  court  or  a  Judge  or  Justice  thereof, 
or  by  any  other  Judicial  officer,  shall  furnish 
a  re[»rt  as  provided  in  section  4(a)  respect- 
ing ivny  person  whoee  case  Is  pending  before 
any  such  appellate  court  or  Judicial  officer  or 
in  whose  behalf  an  application  for  a  bail 
determination  shall  have  been  submitted. 

(C)  Such  Information  as  may  be  contained 
in  the  agency's  files  or  presented  In  its  report 
or  which  shall  be  divulged  during  the  course 
of  any  hearing  shall  be  u.sed  only  for  the 
p^pose  of  a  ball  determination  and  shall 
otherwise  be  confidential  except  for  members 
of  the  agency  staff,  and  such  members  shall 
not  be  subject  to  subpena  concerning  Infor- 
mation In  their  possession  and  such  Informa- 
tion shall  not  be  the  subject  of  court  process 
for  use  In  any  other  proceeding. 

(d  I  The  preparation  by  the  agency  and  the 
submission  of  Its  report  as  provided  In  sec'- 
tlon  4  shall  be  accomplished  at  the  earliest 
practicable  opportunity. 

(e)  A  Judicial  officer  in  making  a  ball  de- 
termination shall  consider  the  agency's  re- 
I>ort  and  Its  accompanying  recommendation. 
If  any.  The  Judicial  officer  may  Impose  such 
terms  and  set  such  conditions  upon  release 
as  shall  appear  warranted  by  the  facts  pre- 
sented, etcept  that  such  Judicial  officer  may 
not  estatllsh  any  term  or  condition  for  re- 
lease not  otherwise  authorized  by  law  (In- 
cluding the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  89-466 )  ) . 

SBC.  6.  (a)  The  agency  shall  function 
under  authority  of  and  be  respionslble  to  an 
executive  committee  of  five  members  of 
which  three  shall  constitute  a  quorum  The 
executive  committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  respective  chief  Judges  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  ClrctUt,  the  United  Statee  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
or  If  circumstances  may  require,  the  designee 
of  any  such  chief  Judge:  and  a  fifth  member 
who  shall  be  selected  by  such   chief  Judges 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of 
eniictment  of  this  Act.  the  executive  com- 
mittee shall  meet  and  shall  appoint  a  Direc- 
tor of  the  agency  who  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  6  The  Director  of  the  agency  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  supervision  and  execu- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  agency  The  Direc- 
tor shall  receive  such  compensation  ii£  may 
be  set  by  the  executive  committee  but  not 
in  excess  of  that  amoimt  classified  as  GS-15 
in  the  Cla.sslflcatlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
The  Director  shall  hold  offloe  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  executive  committee 

Sec.  7.  The  Director,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  executive  conunlttec  shall 
employ  a  chief  assistant  and  such  assisting 
and  clerical  staff  and  may  niake  assignments 
of  such  agency  p>ersonnel  as  may  be  neces- 
Siu-y  properly  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
agency.  The  staff  oX  the  agency,  other  than 
clericsil.  shall  be  drnwn  from  law  Ftudents. 
graduate  students,  or  such  other  available 
sources  lis  may  be  approved  by  the  executive 
committee.  The  chief  assistant  to  the  Direc- 
tor shall  receive  comp>ensatlon  as  may  be  set 
by  the  executive  committee,  but  in  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  that  classified  as 
GS-U  In  the  Cla.sslflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  executive  committe*.  All  other  em- 
ployees of  the  agency  shall  receive  compen- 
sation as  set  by  the  executive  committee, 
but  In  amount*  not  In  excess  ol  that  classl- 
tied  as  GS-7  in  said  Classification  Act, 
salaries  of  clerlciU  personnel  sliall  be  set  at 
levels  comp:irable  to  those  .allowed  in  the 
offlcee  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  and  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Dl?lnrt  of 
Columbia.  Prom  time  to  time,  the  Director, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, may  set  merit  and  longevity  salary 
Increases 

Sec.  8.  The  Director  shall  on  June  15  of 
each  year  submit  to  the  executive  committee 
a  report  as  to  the  agency's  administration  of 
its  responsibilities  for  the  prevlou.s  period 
of  June  1  through  May  31,  a  copy  of  which 
report  will  be  transmitted  by  the  execuUve 
comnxittee  to  the  Congrese  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts.  The  Director  shall  In- 
clude In  his  report,  to  be  prepared  as  directed 
by  the  Admlnl.=;tratlve  Ofllce,  a  st.Ttement  of 
financial  condition,  revenues,  and  expenses 
for  the  past  June   1   through  Mny  31   period 

Sec  9  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  tills  Act.  there  are  iiulhor- 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Judiciary  suet 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  which  shall  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  Adnainlstratlve  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts.  The  Administrative  Of- 
fice so  far  as  is  possible  will  follow  lt«  stand- 
ard fiscal  practices.  Budget  estimates  for  the 
agency  shall  be  prepiu-ed  by  the  Director  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  execu- 
tive conunlttee 

SK-.  10.  The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  shaU 
apply  to  any  person  detained  pursuant  to 
law  or  charged  with  an  offense  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  snb- 
section  (b)  hereof,  this  Act  shai;  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  its  enactment 

( b)  Sections  8,  7.  and  8  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  first  Act  ap- 
propriating moneys  to  carry  out  the  purpo«e« 
of  this  Act  which  is  enacted  after  the  daU 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  section  4  shall 
take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  said  first  appropriaUon 
Act 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  7,  lUie  11,  after  the  date  "1966"  in- 
sert the  following:  "(Public  Law  8&-4M)"- 


;1 
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to. 


BOW 

I     offer 


AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MB. 

Mr.     BOW.     Mr.     Speaker, 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
6,  line  2.'5.  strike  out  "Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts",  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia". 

On  page  7,  lines  2  and  3.  strike  out  "Ad- 
ministrative Office"  and  Insert  in  lieu  tliereof 
■■Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia". 

On  page  7,  strike  out  lines  7,  8,  9,  and 
through  the  word  "practices."  In  line  10, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■District  of  Co- 
lumbia such  sums  :is  may  be  necessary  which 
sh,^ll  be  disbursed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  CoUunbla". 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  Gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  WHITENER.  These  are  the 
amendments,  I  believe,  which  the  gen- 
tleman discussed  with  us  earlier  today. 

Mr.  BOW.    The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  As  I  understand 
them,  the  purpose  is  to  confine  the  fi- 
nancing and  the  direction  of  this  agency 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Government, 
rather  than  to  have  an  appropriation  to 
the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BOW.     The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  And  tlie  expendi- 
tures arc  not  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Administrative  Olfice. 

Mr  BOW.  I  am  fearful  that  if  we 
leave  it  in  this  way  the  cost  will  be  much 
greater,  and  it  would  be  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  Judiciary,  to  the  Administra- 
tive Office,  from  funds  of  all  of  the  tax- 
payers, rather  than  an  appropriation  by 
the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  to  handle  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  matter. 

This  is  a  District  bill,  but  the  author- 
ization of  the  appropriation  part  is  in 
refirence  to  the  Treasurj'.  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Office.  We  have  found  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  a  rather  expensive 
operation. 

I  bolieve  that  since  the  bill  is  a  District 
bill  it  would  be  proper  to  fund  it  through 
the  District  of  Columbia  rather  than 
through  a  general  appropriation  to  the 
courts. 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  appreciate  his  having  dis- 
cussed this  matt,er  with  us  earlier  today. 
I  toicj  the  gentleman  that  at  the  time  we 
acted  upon  the  bill  in  the  subcommittee 
after  full  hcaring.s  no  discussion  of  this 
aspect  of  the  bill  was  had.  At  our  hear- 
ings v'e  heard  from  the  judges  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  Justice  Department,  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office,  and  others  interested 
in  tho  bail  reform  question. 

For  that  reason,  as  I  told  the  gentle- 
man earlier,  we  are  ■willing  to  agree  to 
the  amendment  We  would  want  to  do 
so,  however,  with  the  understanding  by 
the  eentleman  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  that  at  the  hearings  In  the 
other  body  It  may  be  interested  parties 
may  have  objection  to  this  amendment. 
We  would  not  want  to  be  bound,  if  we 
must  CO  to  conference,  to  fight  for  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  offered 


even  though  we  are  willing  to  go  along 
with  it. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
the  gentleman  would  fight  for  it.  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me,  this  being  a  Dis- 
trict bill,  it  should  be  financed  through 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriations. 
May  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  ■with  re- 
spect to  this  judges  bill  which  we  passed 
here  a  few  days  ago,  because  of  having 
these  new  judges,  we  had  a  supplemental 
request  made  to  us  now  from  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  for  another  $100,000  to 
op>erate  that  office.  If  we  pass  this,  there 
will  be  another  supplemental  reque.st. 
In  this  particular  setup  they  have  a 
GS-15,  a  GS-11.  and  a  number  of  GS-7's 
and  I  think  that  this  money  should  be 
paid  through  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations  rather  than  the  appro- 
priations for  the  entire  country  for  the 
ludiciaiy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's agreeing  to  the  amendment,  but 
I  do  hope  that  when  he  takes  tfiis  to 
conference  on  this  specific  question  the 
gentleman  will  sec  the  advantage  of  its 
being  done  through  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia rather  than  through  the  appro- 
priations for  the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  An  additional  rea- 
son for  the  gentleman's  amendment  Is 
that  this  should  be  administered  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  not  by  the 
Department  of  Justice 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
and  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

The  SPE.A.KER  The  que.stion  i.s  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     BILL 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  injustices  and  inequities  existing 
In  the  present  financial  bail  system  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  creating  an 
independent  fact-gathering -and -report- 
ing Bail  Agency  to  .secure  data  and  pro- 
vide to  any  judicial  officer  m  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — as  defined  in  the  bill — 
repKjrts  containing  verified  information 
concerning  any  individual  with  respect  to 
whom  a  bail  determination  is  lo  be  made 

In  addition,  the  fact-findine  Bail 
Agency  will  also  make  its  services  avail- 
able upon  request  to  the  judges  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeais  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  and  to  any  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  whenever  bail  pend- 
ing appeal  becomes  an  issue. 

H.R.  15860  has  as  it  basic  purpose  the 
establishment  of  a  system  whereby 
worthy  defendants  In  criminal  cases,  as 
well  as  material  witnesses  in  any  crimi- 
nal proceeding,  may  have  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure available  to  them  and  to  the 
courts  for  the  determination  of  the  pre- 
liminary que.stion  of  bailability.  amount 
of  ball,  and  other  relevant  factors  which 
are  daily  passed  upon  by  the  judges  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  clear 
line  which  is  drawn  in  the  bill  between 
the  duty  of  the  Bail  Agency  and  the  duty 
of  the  cotu-t.    The  Bail  Agency,  as  a  part 


of  its  prearraignment  Investigation,  will 
interview  defendants,  verify  facts,  and 
submit  reports  with  or  without  recom- 
rnendatioiis  to  the  judicial  officers.  But 
the  bail  decision  remains  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  judiciary,  who  may  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations: only  the  judicial  officer  may 
determine  the  conditions  ol  release  to 
be  imposed  on  the  defendant. 

As  drafted  and  as  re}x>rt.ed  by  your 
committee,  this  proposed  legislation  is 
designed  to  implement  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  7,  19S6,  and  signed  by 
the  President  on  June  22,  1966— Public 
I..aw  89-465. 

BACKGROUND 

Many  bail  reforms  have  been  proposed 
throughout  the  Unite'd  States,  seeking  to 
foster  the  practice  of  tiie  release  on  per- 
sonal recognizance  of  an  accused  person 
where  his  ties  to  the  community  reason- 
ably assure  jpis  presence  for  trial. 

According  to  information  furnished  to 
your  committee,  more  than  50  experi- 
mental bail  projects  are  m  operation. 
Among  such  States  where  such  projects 
are  performing  are  the  following:  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Colorado,  Delaware. 
Florida.  Georgia.  Iowa.  Kentucky.  Mary- 
land. Ma.s.sachusetts,  Missouri.  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio.  Okla- 
homa. Pennsylvania.  Texas,  Utah,  West 
Virginia.  Wisconsin 

In  1962,  the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit.  appoint,ed  a  committee 
on  ball  projects  which  made  a  study  of 
the  bail  system  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. That  committee,  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  A.ssociatlon,  Junior  Bar  Section,  re- 
ported   that    its   study   .showed   that,   in 

1962.  between  30  and  40  percent  of  the 
DLStncl  of  Columbia  jail  population  was 
composed  of  persons  either  awaiting  trial 
or  in  the  process  of  trial  and  sentencing, 
and  that  of  those  awaiting  trial.  80  per- 
cent were  eligible  for  release  on  bail 

Translating  this  burden  into  financial 
terms,  the  bar  committee  further  re- 
ported that  the  cost,  in  1962.  of  main- 
taining in  the  District  of  Columbia  jail. 
defendants  who  were  eligible  for  bond 
prior  to  or  upon  completion  of  trial,  was 
almost  S500.000. 

In    the    District    of    Columbia    during 

1963,  1,640  persons,  or  80  percent  of  all 
defendants  charged  with  felonies,  spent 
some  time  in  detention  between  arrest 
and  final  disposition  of  their  cases  The 
median  time  .spent  in  jail  was  75  days. 
Thus  does  not  include  any  time  such  de- 
fendants may  have  spent  undergoing  ob- 
servation at  a  hospital  or  mental  institu- 
tion. Many  defendants  who  spent  some 
time  in  detention  were  ultimately  able  to 
post  bond. 

Prolonged  detention,  it  was  found,  was 
not  nece-ssarily  due  to  crowded  court  cal- 
endars, but  often  resulted  from  delays 
attendant  to  the  making  and  execution 
of  defendant's  motions  for  continuance. 
severance,  end  the  like 

Among  its  many  recommendations,  the 
bar  committee  recommended  that  a  pilot 
project,  similar  to  the  pretrial  release 
program  conducted  by  the  Vera  Founda- 
tion in  New  York  City,  be  established  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
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EBStJLTS  or  DISTRICT  OT  COLtTMWA  BAIL  MIOJKCT 

The  following  Information  was  fur- 
nished your  committee  by  the  oflScers  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  bail  project  now 
in  operation,  as  to  its  operations  to  date; 

Present  project  data  indicate  that  as  of 
June  3.  1966,  the  District  of  Columbia 
ball  project  has  made  a  total  of  2,456  rec- 
ommendations for  release  on  personal 
bond  The  courts  have  followed  approx- 
imately 85  percent  of  these  recommenda- 
tions with  the  result  that  2,084  persons 
have  been  released  on  their  word  that 
they  would  return.  Presently,  over  97 
percent  of  those  released  have  appeared 
in  court  as  they  promised.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  47  of  the  59  defaulters 
have  been  returned  to  custody  and  40  of 
these  were  rearrested  in  the  Washington, 
DC.  area.  A  further  matter  of  interest 
is  the  fact  that  50  faced  misdemeanor 
charges  at  the  time  of  default. 

While  the  criteria  utilized  by  the  proj- 
ect for  determining  whether  the  defend- 
ant would  return  to  court  if  released 
were  not  primarily  devised  for  any  other 
purpose,  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  criteria  are  meaningful  as  well 
when  related  to  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. To  illustrate,  of  the  2,084  re- 
leases, 2.5  percent  were  charged  with 
serious  subsequent  offenses  arising  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  releases;  5  per- 
cent were  civarged  with  less  serious  sub- 
sequent offenses;  and  16  percent  were 
charged  with  subsequent  municipal  code 
%  offenses.  It  should  be  noted,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  while  17  percent  of  these 
subsequent  charges  remain  pending,  31 
percent  were  dismissed,  nollcd.  Ignored, 
or  resulted  in  acquittals.  The  remaining 
52  percent  resulted  in  the  following  dis- 
positions: 6  percent  convicted  and  given 
probationary  sentences;  43  percent  con- 
victed and  incarcerated;  2  percent  con- 
victed and  forfeited  collateral. 

The  Acting  Director  of  the  OfBce  of 
Criminal  Justice,  Department  of  Justice, 
testified  in  support  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  particularly  as  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  pilot  District  of  Columbia  ball 
project  stated  as  follows: 

The  ball  project  has  proven  to  be  of  great 
value  to  Individuals,  courts  and  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  generally  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  For  the  first  time  In  this  Jur- 
isdiction, it  has  enabled  a  large  number  of 
persons  to  be  released  on  personal  bond 
when,  without  a  fact-finding  project,  they 
would  either  have  remained  In  Jail  or  been 
made  to  suffer  financial  hardship  to  raise 
a  bondsman  s  fee  A  recent  report  indi- 
cated that  in  Its  first  two  years,  nearly  75 
percent  of  the  project's  recommendations 
for  release  without  money  bail  were  hon- 
ored by  Judges  In  felony  c;isos.  and  93  per- 
cent In  mlsdPme.s.r.or  cases  This  means  that 
nlmoet  'J,  100  persons  have  been  released  be- 
cause of  Information  supplied  by  the  project. 
We  understand  that  the  3  percent  default 
rate  In  Ball  Project  cases  Is  !esa  than  that 
In  bi\ll  bond  cases  We  also  understand  that 
charges  of  serious  criminal  conduct  during 
periods  of  pretrial  release  have  shown  a 
similarly  low  rate  ball  project  reports  indl- 
cue  that  lees  than  25  percent  of  persons 
r»!en8ed  on  Its  recommendation  have  been 
so  charged,  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
chirges  disposed  of  to  date  have  be«n 
dtsmlsaed 

The  project  enables  many  persona  to  se- 
cure their  liberty,  retain  their  Jobs,  pre- 
pare their  defense  and  maintain  family  re- 
lationships     Its   cost    savings   to   the   com- 


munity from  eliminating  unnecessary  re- 
tention In  the  District  of  Columbia  Jail  run 
to  many  thousand*  of  dollars  Our  court 
system  Is  able  to  make  more  meaningful 
decisions  because  they  can  be  based  on  In- 
formation not  previously  available.  These 
results  clearly  demonstrate  the  desirability 
of  establishing  the  project  as  a  permanent 
Independent  agency  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  / 

THE    DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA   BAH.   PROJECT 

In  May  of  1963  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
adopted  this  recommendation  and. 
through  its  Committee  on  Ball  Problems, 
proposed  an  experimental  project  de- 
signed to  cover  cases  where  the  bail  ap- 
plicant appears  to  have  a  stable  connec- 
tion with  the  community  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  posting  of  security  by  a 
bondsman.  In  such  cases,  it  was  pro- 
posed, tiie  relevant  facts  would  be  sum- 
marized, and  such  information,  together 
with  a  recommendation  of  release  on 
personal  recognizance,  would  be  made 
available  to  the  presiding  magistrate. 

As  a  result,  the  Ford  Foundation 
granted  funds — $65,000  for  each  year  for 
3  years — to^the  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center,  which  made  possible  the  in- 
stitution and  operation  of  a  3 -year 
experimental  program  that  Is  scheduled 
to  terminate  In  September  1966. 

Originally,  this  experiment  covered 
only  felony  cases.  However,  in  August 
1965,  the  coverage  was  extended  to  mis- 
demeanor cases.  Also.  In  1964,  the  ex- 
periment's operations  were  expanded  to 
Include  fact  investigation  in  cases  in- 
volving ball  pending  appeal. 

HOW    THE    BAIL    PROJECT    WORKS 

Under  this  experiment,  accused  per- 
sons are  being  Interviewed  by  staff  mem- 
bers Immediately  after  being  brought 
before  a  committing  magistrate.  The 
arresting  ofBcers  are  also  interviewed  at 
this  time.  Thereafter,  independent  veri- 
fication of  the  information  is  sought 
from  the  accused's  relatives,  friends, 
employers,  unions,  welfare  officials, 
clerg>\  and  tiie  like  The  accused's  crim- 
inal record,  If  any.  Including  juvenile 
court  records,  Is  obtained.  Finally,  a 
brief  statT  conference  evaluates  the  case 
to  determine  whether  a  recommendation 
should  be  made  that  the  accused  be  re- 
leased on  personal  recognizance. 

It  should  be  stressed  here  that  this 
decision  is  based  on  the  community  ties 
of  the  accused,  and  not  on  the  alleged 
facts  of  the  offense.  The  latter  are  usu- 
ally not  known  by  the  staff  unless  they 
were  brought  out  at'  initial  presentment. 
Neither  the  accused  nor  any  other  con- 
tact is  asked  matters  pertaining  to  the 
facts  of  the  alleged  offense. 

The  importance  of  this  point  Is  that 
the  chief  judge  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  District  of  Columbia 
ball  project,  feld  that  this  experiment 
has  produced  some  very  good  results,  but 
voiced  the  reservation  that  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  judges  to  reject  the  recom- 
mendations for  release  upon  personal 
recognizance  In  some  cases  because  the 
facts  of  the  offense  may  make  such  re- 
jection In  the  public  Interest,  regardless 
of  the  personal  data  regarding  the  de- 
fendant. In  other  words,  the  chief  judge 
Is  emphasizing  what  was  said  at  the  out- 


set; namely,  the  judicial  officer.  In  the 
final  analysis,  must  alone  exercise  his 
discretion  In  determining  conditions  of 
release,  or  whether  there  sheill  be  release 
of  the  accused. 

Recommendations  for  release  upon 
personal  recognizance  are  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  court  or  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner. The  entire  procedure  Is  con- 
cluded in  periods  of  time  ranging  from 
the  same  day  on  which  the  accused  ap- 
peared Initially  to  a  few  days  after  his 
Initial  appearance,  depending  upon  the 
difRculties  encountered  In  obtaining  nec- 
essary Information  from  both  private  and 
oflQclal  sources. 

Upon  release,  each  defendant  is  ad- 
vised by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
penalties  for  failure  to  appear  for  trial. 
Also,  certain  followup  procedures  are 
used  to  assure  the  return  of  the  accused 
for  required  court  appearances.  For 
example,  felony  defendants  are  asked  to 
telephone  the  office  weekly.  This  is  not 
strictly  enforced,  however.  This  serves 
£is  a  means  of  notifying  defendants  of  re- 
quired court  appearance.  Also,  the  re- 
leased defendants  and  relatives  and 
friends  who  have  agreed  to  accept  noti- 
fication are  notified  in  advance  of  re- 
quired court  appearances  and  reminded 
of  the  penalties  for  failure  to  appear. 

PROVISIONS  or  THE  BILX 

Section  1  names  the  act. 

Section  2  creates  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bail  Agency. 

Section  3  provides  the  following  defi- 
nitions: "Judicial  officer"  is  delined  as 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals,  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions  and  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia — but 
only  with  respect  to  proceedings  under 
section  11-1566  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code — or  any  justice  or  judge  of 
such  courts  or  a  U.S.  Commissioner. 

"Ball  determination"  means  any  order 
by  a  judicial  officer  respecting  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  release — Including  any 
order  setting  the  amount  of  bail  bond 
or  any  other  kind  of  security  given  to 
assure  appearance  In  court — of  lA"  any 
person  arrested  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  iB»  any  material  witness  in  any 
criminal  proceeding  In  any  of  the  courts 
referred  to  above,  for  trial  or  sentencing 
or  pending  appeal. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  Bail  Agency 
established  by  the  bill  is  required,  "ex- 
cept when  impracticable,"  to  Interview 
persons  detained  pursuant  to  law  or 
charged  with  offenses  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  are  to  appear  before  a 
U.S.  Commissioner  or  whose  cases  arose 
In  or  are  before  any  court  specified  In  the 
bill.  The  Agency  is  to  independently 
verify  Information  obtained  from  such 
interview,  secure  the  pensons  prior 
criminal  record  from  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  and  prepare  a  writ- 
ten report  of  such  information  for  sub- 
mission to  the  appropriate  judicial 
officer.  The  Agency  is  authorized  to 
present  such  report  to  the  appropriate 
judicial  officer,  with  or  without  a  recom- 
mendation for  release  on  personal 
recognizance,  personal  bond,  or  other 
nonflnancla]  condition,  but  without  any 
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other  recommendation.  It  must  also 
provide  copies  of  such  reports  to  the  U.S. 
Attorney,  to  the  Corporation  Counsel — If 
pertinent — and  to  counsel  for  the  per- 
son who  is  the  subject  of  the  report.  The 
report  must  at  least  include  informa- 
tion concerning  the  person  accused,  his 
family,  his  community  ties,  residence, 
employment,  and  prior  criminal  record. 
If  any. 

The  information  contained  in  the 
agency's  files,  presented  in  Its  report,  or 
divulged  during  the  course  of  any  hear- 
ing, is  to  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
a  ball  determination  and  is  to  be  other- 
wi.se  confidential.  It  cannot  be  made 
subject  to  court  process  for  use  in  any 
other  proceeding. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  agency  is 
to  function  under  the  authority  and  be 
responsible  to  a  five-member  executive 
committee  consisting  of  the  respective 
chief  judges  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit,  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions, and  a  fifth  member  to  be  selected 
by  the  four  chief  judges. 

Sections  6  and  7  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  director  of  the  agency 
selected  by  the  executive  committee — 
whose  compensation  may  not  exceed 
that  of  a  GS-15  employee — and  for  the 
employment  of  agency  personnel. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  requires  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  and  to  the  ad- 
ministrative office  of  the  U.S.  courts  of  a 
report  on  the  agency's  acti'vities. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the 
operation  of  the  agency,  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  administrative  office  of  the  U.S. 
courts.  Budget  estimates  for  the  agency 
are  to  be  prepared  by  the  director  of  the 
apency.  and  are  subject  to  thp  approval 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  agency. 

Section  10  states  that  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966— Public  Law  89-465— shall 
appl;y'  to  any  person  detained  pursuant  to 
law  or  charged  with  an  offense  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Your  committee 
wLshe.s  to  make  clear  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Ball  Reform  Act,  approved 
June  22.  1966,  are  fully  apphcable  to  any 
pf'rson  detained  pursuant  to  law  or 
charged  with  an  offense  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Upon  the  recommendation  and  request 
of  the  chief  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  your  com- 
mittee included  that  court  within  the 
terms  of  H  R.  15860— section  3— but  only 
''■Ith  re.spect  to  criminal  nonsupport 
cases  under  District  of  Columbia  Code 
11-556 

ESTIMATED    COSTS    OF    LEGISLATION 

According  to  testimony  before  your 
committee,  the  estimated  annual  costs 
of  the  operation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bail  agency,  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience to  date  in  the  experimental 
project,  will  be  between  $95,000  and 
>120,000.  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
staff  ultimately  required  and  the  office 
space  and  equipment  which  may  be 
needed. 


ESTIMATED  SAVTNCS  rmOM   THE  LEOISLATION 

A  more  obvious  benefit  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  be  to  remedy 
In  part  one  of  the  many  staggering  prob- 
lems confronting  the  cc«nmunit>'  under 
the  present  financial  ball  system,  viz. 
the  tremendous  burden  placed  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Jail  by  the  pretrial 
incarceration  of  defendants  and  the  re- 
sulting cost  of  maintaining  the  large 
number  of  people  who  must  languish  in 
jail  prior  to  trial  because  they  lack  the 
funds  for  a  bond  premium.  In  addition, 
there  are  other  costs,  such  as  welfare  ex- 
penses and  loss  of  wages,  which  may  be 
Involved  with  pretrial  incarceration  of 
large  numbers  who  cannot  afford  bond 
premiums. 

According  to  testimony  before  your 
committee,  a  comparative  study  of  per- 
sons released  on  bond  In  1963  before  the 
project  began  operations,  with  persons 
released  on  bond  in  1965  when  the  project 
was  at  maximum  operating  capacity,  has 
revealed  that  as  a  result  of  the  bail  proj- 
ect's operations  in  1965  over  $60,000  has 
been  saved  In  jail  costs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  jail  and  In  welfare  costs. 
The.se  jail  cost  savings  p>ertain  to  the 
projected  number  of  people  who,  if  not 
released  on  personal  t>ond,  would  have 
been  required  to  stay  in  jail  for  an  over- 
all average  of  47,157  man-days.  The 
welfare  costs  pertain  to  the  expenditures 
that  the  Welfare  Department  would  have 
expended  in  cases  where  the  supporting 
head  of  the  household  would  have  been 
incarcerated.  In  addition,  the  CQSt  study 
reveals  that  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions would  have  expended  over  $12,000 
in  transporting  from  the  jail  to  the  courts 
and  back  the  persons  who  were  seleased 
as  a  result  of  bail  project  operations  in 
1965  and  who,  but  for  this  personal  bond 
release,  would  have  been  Incarcerated. 

The  preliminary  result  of  the  cost  of 
detention  study  conducted  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bail  project  reveals  that 
over  $72,000  in  jail  and  other  related  costs 
were  saved  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  a  result  of  the  bail  project's  experi- 
mental operation  during  the  year  1965, 
Projecting  the  jail  costs  alone  it  is  esti- 
mated that  with  operation  capacity 
identical  to  that  in  1965,  the  bail  project 
would  .save  in  1967  a  total  of  over  $61,000. 
The  increase,  of  course,  is  attributed  to 
the   current    trend    of   rising   jail   costs. 

Another  aspect  of  this  cost  of  deten- 
tion study  has  been  to  project  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  operation  of  the 
project  the  savings  which  would  in'ure 
to  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia  Government 
should  this  bill,  like  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966— Public  Law  89-465— be  enacted 
into  law.  Assuming  that  these  two 
statutes  would  increase  the  number  of 
personal  bond  and  other  nonfinanclal 
conditional  releases  by  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  those  still  incarcerated  who 
cannot  presently  qualify  under  the  proj- 
ect's experimental  criteria  or  afford  the 
price  of  a  bond  premium,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  District  of  Colimibia  will  save 
almost    $110,000    per   year   in   jail   costs 

alone. 

ENDORSEMENT    OP    LEGISLATION 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  special  message  of  March  9,  1966,  to 
Congress  against  crime,  in  his  first-stve 
recommendations  to  enhance  justio*  tt 


our  courts — calling   for   immediate   ac- 
tion— proposed  as  follows ; 

We  must  reform  our  baU  system 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice 
must  be  fair  as  well  as  effective. 

Whether  a  person,  released  after  so-rest,  U 
likely  to  flee  before  trial  or  endanger  society 
is  not  determined  by  the  wealth  hf  com- 
mands. Yet  all  too  often  we  Imprison  men 
for  weelcs.  months,  and  even  years — before 
we  give  them  their  day  In  court — solely  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  t>ail. 

Effective  law  enforcement  does  not  require 
such   imprisonment. 

To  correct  this  injustice.  I  urge  the  Con- 
grees  to  complete  action  on  the  pending  Fed- 
eral Ball  Reform  Act  and  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Ball  Agency  bUl. 

These  measures  will  insure  fairness  They 
will  provide  an  enlightened  model  for  those 
SUiwM  and  communities  which  have  not  ai- 
readv  undertaken  baU  reform. 


A  full  hearing  was  held  by  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  your  committee  on  Hil. 
15065 — the  original  bill — on  June  8,  1966, 
at  which  tlfhe  Its  enactment  was  urged 
by  all  witnesses  present.  Judge  John  A. 
Danaher  of  the  U.S  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  who 
chaired  the  Committee  on  Bail  Problems 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit,  presented  the  sup- 
port of  the  Judicial  Conference  which 
unanimously  approved  the  proposed  leg- 
islation at  its  recent  annual  meeting  at- 
tended by  all  the  judges  of  the  U.S  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Favorable  recommendations  were  also 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  Chief  Judges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  and  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  E>epartment  of 
Justice,  and  the  Presidents  Commission 
on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Representatives  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia:  the  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia;  offi- 
cers of  the  District  of  Columbia  bail 
project;  and  the  Assistant  Corpwration 
Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  all 
supported  the  legislation  and  presented 
helpful  amendments  which  the  commit- 
tee adopted  before  introducing  the  pres- 
ent bill. 

Th3  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to  be 
engrc-ssed  and  j-ead  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  AN  ALTERNATE  METH- 
OD FOR  ACQUISITION  OF  A  SITE 
FOR  SHAW  JUNIOR  HIGH  SJHOJL 

'Mr.  wniTENER.  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  H.R. 
15868,  to  amend  section  6  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945, 
to  authorize  early  land  acquisition  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  the  re- 
placement of  Shaw  Junior  High  School, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
•Carolina? 

Ibere  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  bill.  a£  follows: 

H  R.    15858 

Be  If  enacted  by  r'le  Senate  and  Hou.ie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  secUon 
B  of  the  District  of  CoiumbU  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1945  (District  of  Columbia  Code,  sec. 
6-705 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subBectlon: 

"(e)  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  an  urban  re- 
newal plan  by  the  Plannini?  Commission  and 
approval  by  the  District  Conimlssloners,  the 
Agency  may  exercise  the  powers  granted  to  it 
by  this  Act,  for  the  acquisition  and  disposi- 
tion of  re.il  property,  the  demolition  and  re- 
moval of  buildings  or  structures,  the  reloca- 
tion of  site  occupants,  and  the  construction 
of  site  improvements  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  site  for  a  new  facility  to  replace 
Shaw  Junior  High  School  within  the  bound- 
aries which  may  be  established  for  any  urban 
renewal  project,  are.i  Provided.  That  (1)  the 
District  Commissioners,  after  a  public  hear- 
ing, and  the  Planning  Commission  approve 
the  acquisition  and  dL-jposltlon  of  all  such 
property  or  properties:  and  (2t  the  District 
Commissioners  agree  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility to  bear  any  loss  that  may  arise  as  a 
result  of  the  exercise  of  authority  under  this 
subsection  In  the  event  that  the  property  Is 
not  used  for  urban  renewal  purpxiees  because 
the  urban  renewal  plan  Is  not  approved  by 
all  appropriate  authorities  or  because  such 
urban  renewal  plan,  as  approved  by  all  appro- 
priate authorities  does  not  Include  such 
property  or  properties  or  Is  amended  to  omit 
any  of  the  acquired  property,  or  Is  aban- 
doned for  any  reason.  The  District  Com- 
missioners and  the  appropriate  agencies  op- 
erating within  the  District  of  Coliunbla  are 
authorized  to  do  any  and  all  things  neces- 
sary to  secure  financial  assistance  under  title 
I  of  the  Housing  .Art  of  1949  as  amended,  to 
acquire  and  prepare  a  site  for  a  new  facility 
to  replace  Shaw  Junior  High  School.  The 
District  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  as- 
sume the  respon.slblUtles  described  in  this 
subsection  and,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  District  Commissioners 
and  the  Agency  are  authorlzi^d  to  borrow 
money  pursuant  to  the  early  land  acquisi- 
tion provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  and  to  Issue  obliga- 
tions evidencing  such  loans  and  to  m.ike 
such  pledges  as  m.iy  be  required  to  secure 
such  loans." 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  in  explanation 
of  this  bill  that  the  Shaw  Junior  High 
School  is  in  one  of  the  worst  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  city  of  Washington.  If  any 
of  you  have  visited  it.  you  have  some  idea 
of  how  bad  the  conditions  are  in  that 
nelehborhood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  allow  them  to  proceed  with  urban 
renewal  on  the  site  of  the  Shaw  School 
only.  It  is  probable  in  future  years  a 
great  deal  of  the  neighborhood  surround- 
ing it  will  be  under  urban  renewal  of 
some  kind  or  character,  but  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  something  be  done  on  this  Im- 
mediately. This  legislation  makes  pro- 
vision for  allowing  the  Shaw  site  to  be 
cleared  and  a  new  building  built  thereon. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINQER  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  ask  the  responsible 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  to  Just  what  is  con- 
templated here  with  respect  to  this  land 


that  is  referred  to  as  the  site  of  the  Shaw 
Junior  High  School. 

I  believe  all  Memlaers  of  the  House  are 
aware  that  there  was  a  site  for  the  Shaw- 
Junior  High  School  for  which  the  tax- 
payers had  provided  money  at  a  previous 
time.  And.  that  this  site  was  taken  away 
from  tlie  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  other  purposes,  un- 
der what  was  to  have  been  a  temporai-y 
arrangement.  However,  when  the  time 
canie  to  construct  a  Shaw  Junior  High 
School  those  who  had  taken  the  land 
away  refused  to  rcltirn  it  to  the  Board 
of  Education  to  be  used  for  what  purpose. 
Are  we  now  to  undei-stand  that  this 
legislation  now  seeks  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition,  at  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
of  an  alternative  site  for  Shaw  Junior 
High  School? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  expedite  the  se- 
lection of  a  new  site  for  a  new  Shaw 
Junior  High  School,  within  the  confines 
of  an  area  which  is  already  mapped  as  a 
proposed  Shaw  urban  renewal  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  contemplated  that 
once  this  site  is  selected  and  the  new- 
school  building  is  erected  upon  that  site, 
that  they  will  use  the  present  building, 
pending  the  completion  of  the  new  school 
building,  and  then  there  can  be  an  ex- 
change of  realty  between  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Agency— the  Rutland  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  hoped  that 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  would  be 
minimal. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  situation  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers,  but  the  old 
site  or  the  formerly  purchased  site  for 
the  new  Shaw  Junior  High  School  wa.s 
not,  as  the  gentleman  suggested,  taken 
away  from  the  Board  of  Education. 
They  made  the  mistake  of  giving  it  away, 
and  it  was  a  mistake  and  it  should  not 
have  been  done. 

But,  you  have  a  problem  here  of  one  of 
the  most  un.satlsfactory  school  facilities 
to  be  found  in  the  Nation,  so  we  thought, 
and  it  seemed  to  us  that  something 
should  be  done  in  order  to  give  the  chil- 
dren who  must  attend  that  substandard 
facility  an  opportunity  to  have  a  decent 
place  to  go  to  school,  notwithstanding  the 
Improvidence  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin,  Is  this  the 
site  regarding  which  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  the  land— 
the  ownership  of  the  land,  I  believe — was 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  then 
or  the  National  Park  Service,  and  that 
this  land  could  have  been  available  for 
transfer  to  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
an  alternate  site,  or  Is  it  contemplated 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend  new 
money  in  order  to  get  this  site  for  the 
Shaw  Junior  High  School? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  proceedings  that  oc- 
curred before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin who  is  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee and  particularly  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia Appropriations  I  am  sure  would 
know  t)etter  tlian  I  about  that.  But  in- 
sofar as  I  know,  there  is  no  land  in  that 
area  owned  by  the  National  Park  Service 
or  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  is  available  for  use  as  a  school  site 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
Strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  happened  to  the 
site,  if  I  may  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin?  Who  got  it,  and  what  use 
is  made  of  it,  and  how  is  it  proposed  to 
get  the  site  back  and  through  what 
process? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  As  I  recall 
it,  I  would  say  to  the  gentlemiui  from 
Iowa,  this  site  which  had  been  acquired 
as  the  site  of  a  new  Shaw  Junior  Hit^h 
School,  was  transferred,  with  the  con- 
.sent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  what 
w-as  to  have  been  a  temporai-j-  purpose, 
and  that  purpose  was  the  so-called  Ke.",- 
nedy  Playground.  When  the  time  came 
that  the  Board  of  Education  was  ready 
to  proceed,  as  I  understand  it.  the  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  w-as  unw-illing  to  return 
that  land  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  ac- 
quired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  so.  it  did  not  serve 
for  the  pui-pose  for  w-hich  it  was  in- 
tended; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
quite  obviously  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  evidently  proved  to  be 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  flop. 

How  is  it  proposed  to  be  gotten  back 
and  put  to  a  proper  use,  that  apparently 
being  a  new  school  building? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  in  a  responsible  position  m 
the  executive  department  has  any  inten- 
tion of  ever  restoring  that  site  to  its  in- 
tended use.  There  has  -teen  some  dis- 
cussion before  our  subconimittec  of  some 
land  now  owned  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  I  t>elieve  It  was — or  at  least  it 
was  the  Department  of  Interior— that 
could  have  been  transferred  back  to  the 
District  and  which  would  have  made  the 
taxpayers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
whole  substantially  with  respect  to  this 
matter.  Apparently,  this  legislation  is 
an  alternate  proposal,  which  makes  con- 
templated site  No.  3,  about  which  ap- 
parently there  has  been  no  discussion  be- 
fore our  subcommittee — but  this  is  the 
first  notice  we  have  had  that  it  was  con- 
templated that  this  third  site  was  now  to 
be  made  available  for  that  purpose  and 
apparently  to  be  made  available  only  if 
new-  money  is  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS  And  by  right  of  con- 
demnation? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  read  this  report  so  as  to 
know  by  what  means  it  is  to  be  acquired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  the  gentleman  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  I  would  as- 
sume that  if  there  is  an  urban  renewal 
law  in  his  state,  it  would  be  like  the 
urban  laws  in  most  States  which  speci- 
fically provide  for  early  acquisition  pro- 
ceedings. 


The  District  of  Columbia  Is  a  rarity  In 
that  the  local  urban  renewal  law  does 
not  permit  early  acquisition.  May  I  say 
this.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  mentioned  something  about  making 
the  taxpayers  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia \\hole. 

The  former  site  which  was  turned  over 
to  another  agency  was  not  turned  over  to 
the  Federal  Government  or  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  as  I  under- 
sund  it.  It  was  turned  over  to  the  rec- 
reation department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. So,  that  land  has  not  gone  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia nor  has  the  District  of  Columbia 
last  title  to  the  land.  So  there  is  no 
que.stion  of  making  somebody  whole  in 
any  way. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
further  that  this  bill  does  not  require 
anything.  It  merely  sets  up  a  procedure 
through  which  there  can  be  early  ac- 
qui.sition  of  a  .site  within  defined  bound- 
aries This  may  be  done  under  the  ur- 
ban renewal  law  after  full  hearings,  just 
as  are  now  required  for  urban  renewal 
action.  But  It  could  not  be  done  for  any 
purpose  if  this  bill  become.s  law  except  to 
provide  a  site  for  this  .school  building. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  tMr.  Davis  1  if  he  cares 
to  respond  to  that  .statement 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Obviously. 
thi.s  matter  will  have  to  he  throughly 
reviewed  by  our  subcommittee  at  some 
later  date.  Because  of  that  opportunity 
and  necessity,  I  shall  not  now  further 
lake  up  the  time  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  la.st  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  think  all  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  deplorable  condition  of  so  many 
of  the  .schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia This  school  is  particularly  in  need 
of  replacement. 

On  March  14  I  informed  tlie  House  of 
a  remarkable  event  which  took  place  otl 
Tuesday,  March  8,  at  Shaw  Junior  High 
School  It  was  Project  Push.  Pupils 
United  for  Superior  High  Schools. 
Younir  people,  without  the  help  of  teach- 
ers or  advisers,  led  a  puided  tour  through 
Shaw  Ju'iior  Hin^h  School — a  dilapidated, 
ill-ventilated,  ill-equipijed,  gloomy,  old 
school  building. 

So  bad  were  the  conditions  that  the 
youns  .-students  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  or.-anize  in  protest  and  in  request  of 
aid  On  that  occa.sion  they  spoke  of  "The 
Shame  of  Shaw"  and  said  they  would 
come  to  Congres-s  for  help.  Today  we 
are  called  upon  to  give  that  help. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  who  has  heard 
about  the  dangerously  cracked  floors 
*hich  flood  during  each  rain,  the  class- 
rooms without  desks,  and  the  improvised 
clas.ses  in  a  draughty  gymnasium  would 
think  of  denying  these  students  what 
they  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  children  of  the  Na- 
tion'.'; Capital  have  long  been  condemned 
to  an  inferior  education.  Today  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  a  very  small 
step  in  correcting  this  situation.  H.R. 
15858  authorizes  early  land  acquisition 
procedures  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
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a  site  for  the  replacement  of  Shaw  Jun- 
ior High  School.  This  means  that  a  site 
may  be  acquired  without  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  an  urban  renewal  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  resison  for  de- 
lay. Children  in  the  Capital  of  the  rich- 
est nation  on  earth  deserve  our  support 
of  this  legislation.  As  long  as  Congress 
is  unwilling  to  provide  home  rule  for  the 
District,  as  long  as  Congress  insist.s  on 
beinc  the  local  city  council,  then  it  has 
an  obligation  to  act  responsibly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  15858  is  to  provide  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  an  alternate  method  for  acquir- 
ing a  site  for  the  new  Shaw  Junior  High 
School,  by  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  to  use  urban  renewal  early  land 
acquisition  procedui-es. 

Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  local  urban  renewal  agencies. 
wlicn  authorized  to  use  such  procedm-es, 
may  acquire  and  clear  land  for  rede- 
velopment after  project  area  boundaries 
liave  been  established  but  without  wait- 
ing for  the  completion  of  an  urban  re- 
new-al  pro:ect  plan  for  such  area.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  this  legislation,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
will  be  empowered  to  use  early  land 
acquisition  procedures  to  acquire  a  site 
for  the  new  Shaw  Junior  liigh  School 
building  and  grounds. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  owned  for  several  years, 
and  still  owns,  a  suitable  site  for  the 
Shaw  Junior  High  School,  but  this  land 
has  been  diverted  from  their  use  and  con- 
trol to  other  purposes.  As  a  result,  a  seri- 
ous deadlock  has  developed  in  connec- 
tion With  the  selection  of  and  fijiancing 
of  another  site  suitable  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Shaw  Junior  High  School. 
With  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  able  to  pioceed  either 
uiider  existing  authority  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  site  or,  if  the  public  need  is 
better  served,  they  may  use  the  authority 
provided  in  this  bill. 

Prior  to  the  approval  of  any  urban  re- 
newal plan  for  an  urban  renewal  area, 
which  includes  a  site  for  the  new  Shaw 
Junior  High  School,  land  may  be  acquii-ed 
for  sucii  site,  buildings  demolished  and 
removed,  occupants  of  the  land  relocated, 
and  site  improvements  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  suitable  site. 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  after  a  public  hearing. 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission must  approved  the  acquisition 
and  disposition  of  all  propei-ty  which  is 
acquired.  Further,  in  the  event  the  land 
so  acquired  is  not  u.sed  for  uiban  re- 
newal purposes,  because  the  urban  re- 
newal plan  is  not  approved  by  all  appro- 
priate authorities  or  because  it  is  not 
included  within  an  urban  renewal  plan, 
or  is  abandoned,  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners must  a.ssume  the  responsibility 
for  any  losses  which  may  arise  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  use  of  the  advance  land 
acquisition  procedures. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other 


appropriate  agencies  to  do  all  things 
necessary'  to  secure  financial  assistance 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
for  the  purposes  of  acquisition  and  prep- 
aiation  of  a  site  for  the  new  Shaw  Jun- 
ior High  School  Further,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  for  the 
purix)ses  of  acquisition  of  a  suitable  site 
for  the  new  Shaw-  Junior  High  School, 
are  authorized  to  use  the  early  land 
acquisition  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  borrow  money, 
and  to  issue  evidences  of  iiidebtedness 
as  may  be  required  to  secure  such  loans. 

At  public  hearings  on  June  8,  1966, 
your  committee  received  testimony  from 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Ehs- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  and  District  of  Columbia 
public  school  officials  in  suppoi-t  of  the 
purpo.se  of  this  bill 

Under  urban  i-enewal  procedures,  a 
major  portion  of  the  cost  of  acquisition 
of  the  real  property  selected  for  the 
school  site  can  be  financed  with  Federal 
urban  reiiewal  funds.  The  cost  of  the 
site  to  tiie  school  board  can  be  reduced, 
by  reason  of  Federal  assistance,  to  what 
a  vacant  site  would  cost  This  would 
provide  additional  financial  assistance 
and  the  use  of  these  procedures  will  pro- 
vide for  more  flexibility  in  the  selection 
of  a  proper  site  for  the  new  school 
facilities. 

The  favorable  report  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  is  as 
follows: 

National  Capitai,  Planning 

Commission. 
Washivgton.  DC,  June  22.  1986. 
Congressman  Basil  L.  Whiteneb, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Whiteneh:  The  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  tommlsslon  has  long 
recognized  the  existing  physical  and  crowded 
conditions  of  the  Sh.-iw  Jinior  High  School 
and  has  consistently  supported  the  need  for 
a  replacement.  To  aid  In  improving  this 
situation,  we  have  contlriually  approved  the 
proposed  replacement  of  the  Shaw  Junior 
High  School  contained  In  the  .Six-Year  Pub- 
lic Works  Plans  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  believe,  with  the  designation  of  the 
area  for  urban  renewal  planning  by  the 
Planning  Commission  and  District  Commis- 
sioners, that  the  enactment  of  your  pro- 
posed legislation  H  R.  15140.  "To  amend  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Act  of  1945.  to  authorize  early  land 
acquisition  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
slt«  for  a  replacement  of  the  Sh-iw  J  inlor 
High  School",  is  the  best  way  t.  provide  for 
the  new  school  This  leglslatlor  would  ei- 
able  the  District  of  Columbia  to  acquire  the 
site  for  the  Shaw  Junior  High  Scliorl  re- 
placement at  an  early  date  from  the  r^devpl- 
opment  Land  Agency  and  would  permit 
start  of  construction  of  the  school  during 
the  planning  period  for  the  urban  renewal 
area. 

The  National    Capltal   Planning   Commis- 
sion recommends  the  enactment  of  the  early 
land  acquisition  legislation.  H.R.  15140. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Mrs.  James  H  Rowe.  Jr  , 

Chairman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  15859.  which  if  identical  in 
scope  to  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  chair- 
man, HR  15858. 

My  basic  intent — the  intent  of  the 
chairman — and  the  intent  of  these  bills, 
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ii  to  expedite  quickly  the  construction  of 
a  new  Shaw  Junior  High  School  In  the 
dlAadvant&ged  Northwest  section  of  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons — and  It  Is  not 
my  Intention  to  blame  anyone — the  64- 
year-old  Shaw  school  Ls  still  standing 
when  it  should  have  been  replaced  years 
ago.  It  is  still  standing — yes;  but  Jvist. 
This  creaky,  crumbly,  auid  vastly  over- 
crowded relic  which  was  built  more  than 
half  a  century  ago — for  conditions  of 
half  a  century  ago — has.  during  its  later 
years,  been  virtually  held  together  with 
wire  and  rubber  cement. 

I  fully  realize  that  replacement  of  this 
building  was  set  for  several  years  ago,  but 
the  ground  selected  and  purchased  for 
that  purpose  was  used  Instead  for  the 
Kennedy  playground — without  the  prop- 
er sanctions,  perhaps,  but  we  cannot  cry 
over  spilled  milk.  Thankfully,  the  play- 
ground does  fill  another  desperate  need 
for  some  of  the  city's  poorer  youngsters. 

Nonetheless,  the  decrepit  Shaw  build- 
ing still  stands  with  its  evil  sanitation, 
with  its  crumbling  masonry  and  plaster, 
with  Its  obsolete  and  broken  down  equip- 
ment, with  its  shabby,  depressing  inte- 
riors, and  with  Its  woefully  overcrowded 
classrooms.  And  It  services  an  area  of 
the  city  whose  population  has  soared 
over  the  years.  This  Is  an  area  of  the 
city  whose  children  should  get  the  very 
best  of  facilities  and  teaching  quality  In 
order  to  provide  them  with  a  surer  grip 
on  the  ladder  leading,  hopefully,  to  a  life 
of  meaning  and  productivity  instead  of 


disillusionment,  hopelessness,  and  de- 
spair. Inasmuch  as  the  Shaw  neighbor- 
hood is  destined  for  eventual  revltallza- 
tlon  through  the  urban  renewal  process, 
it  is  the  intent  of  these  bills  to  allow  the 
acquisition  of  the  land  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  Shaw  school — now — using 
Federal  renewal  authority  and  funds  to 
do  so  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  would 
be  set  for  renewal  of  the  entire  project 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  critical  need  for  action  on  this  vital 
matter — whether  through  these  bills  or 
by  some  alternative  method.  There  ex- 
ists a  crying  need  in  this  one  specific 
Instance,  and  I  invite  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  visit  Shaw  to  get  the  full 
Impact  of  this  need. 

Overall,  our  Nation's  Capital  has  a 
good  school  program.  There  are  many 
up-to-date,  functional,  and  well  con- 
structed school  buildings  in  the  system. 
It  is  guided  by  the  School  Superintend- 
ent, Dr.  Hansen,  whom  I  consider  one  of 
the  finest  school  administrators  In  the 
Nation.  His  staff  is  tremendously  mo- 
tivated and  dedicated.  Amidst  this 
promise.  Shaw  school  stands  out  like  a 
sore  thumb.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to 
provide  these  wonderful  people  with  the 
proper  tools  to  help  them  in  their  invalu- 
able task  of  educating  our  children. 

I  urge  my  colleague  to  give  this  legis- 
lation its  thoughtful  consideration. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and   read   a  third   time,   was  read  the 


third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
POLICE  AND  FIREMEN'S  SALARY 
ACT 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  H.R. 
15857,  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  Increase  salaries  of  officers  and 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  considered  in  the  House  as  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.    15857 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unxted  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled. 

TTTLB     I SALARY      INCREASES     TOR     DISTRICT    OF 

COLUMBIA     POLICEMEN     AND     FIREMEN 

Section  101.  Section  101  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen  s  Salary  Act  of 
1958  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-823)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  101.  The  annual  rates  of  basic  com- 
p)«nsatlon  of  the  ofBcers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Plre 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  fixed  In  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule  of  ratec: 


"SAI-AR^ 

SCHEiTLt 

"Salary  class  anU  title 

Ser-pice  Step 

Longevity  Step 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

U 

Clanl. 

Subclass    al.         

Fire  priv»t# 

Policy  tpatrolraanj  private 

Pubclass  ill) . .                   - 

iratrolman]  }\U>aie  assigned  as: 
Tpchnicliin  I 
Plainclothesman. 
SubclMs  ic)     , 

$6,700 

s,ggo 
7.280 

8,080 
8.3iS0 

8,640 

8.eeo 

8,97S 
9.  4M 

10,710 

ll.TKl 
12,8«2 

t7,040 
7.330 

7,620 

8,400 
9.960 

8.980 

9,030 

9,31S 

9.82.5 
9,895 

11.138 

12,209 

13,  3S7 

$7,380 
7,670 

7,960 

8,740 
9.030 

9.3-JO 

9,370 

9.  8S5 

1(1.  16S 

10,235 

11,  M6 

12,637 
13,922 

r,720 

< 

8.010 
8,300 

9,080 
9,370 

9.660 

9.710 

9,995 

1(1.  SOS 
10,  575 

11,904 

13,066 
14, 457 

$8,060 
6,350 

8,640 

$8,400 
a690 

8,960 

$8,740 
9,030 

9,320 

•,420 
■      ».  710 

10,000 

10,050 

10,335 

10.  R4.5 
10,915 

12.422 

13.493 
14,992 

$9,080 
9,370 

9,660 

9,760 
10,080 

10,340 

10.390 

10,875 

11.185 
11,255 

12.850 

13,  921 
1S.6J7 

$9.12) 
6.710 

1Q.U0C 

[I'atrolinanJ  Private  assigned  as: 
Technician  11 
fi tat  ion  clw  k 
Motorcycle  offlcer 
Class  .> 

.SulKlas*  Id/    .  . 

10.  lU 

Flrf  mspector. 
Subclass  ih).          

10.  W) 

Kire  Inspector  amlgned  aa: 
Technlclaji  I 
Sulx'lass  ic)                                 

1(1.  «0 

Klrc  iiniiertnr  as.'!lgned  as: 
Tpciinlriiin  11 
Class  3  .                                 

10.710 

Assistant  iiiiirtne  engineer. 
.\ssUtaiU  pilot. 
Detwtivc 
Class  ♦ 

Sutx-'lass  ■»)  -    . 

ii.aiJ 

Fin*  srrgPMiit 
Police  sernKant. 
SutK-lassib)         .    ._ 

11.52J 

licteclive  .wrgeant 
Subclass 'c>.                    

11.  J« 

Polic*  vrKcaiit  assigned  as: 
Motorcycip  jffloer. 
Cla».sS..                          

Fire  ileiitenant. 
Pollc«'  li«>ut<*nant 
I)*teclivp  lieutenant. 
Class  9                           

Marine  engineer. 
PlkJt. 
ClM»7 

Fire  captain 
Pollc*  captain. 
Detect  tve  captain. 

"BAUA8T  scBBDrLK— continued 

"Salary  class  and  title 

Service  Step 

LoDsevity  Step 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Class^ 

$14,904 

17,671 
18,742 

22,491 

$1.5.  629 

18,206 
19,277 

23,026 

$16,064 

18,741 
19,812 

23,561 

$16,699 

19,276 
20,347 

24,096 

$17, 134 

10;  811 

—     20  882 

$17,609 

so,aM 

21,417 

2&,i«e 

Assistant  superintendent  of  machinery. 
Biiltulion  Are  chief 
I>epa(y  fire  niarstial. 

I'oliiT  Inspector. 

rtuticiass  (») 

Dfpaly  fire  chief. 
Deputy  chief  of  police. 
Fire  marshal 

Superintendent  of  machinery. 
Subclass  (b) '. 

Deputy  chief  assigned  as  the: 

Assistant  fire  chief     rolio^  ejeoutlve  officer. 
Commanding  ofhcer  of  the  \N  hitc  House  PoUee. 
rotnmandlng  officer  of  the  C  oiled  Statee  Park 

Police. 

Tills,*  lU            --    .- - 

34.631 

Fire  chief. 
Chief  of  police." 

.Sec  102.  The  ratee  of  baalc  compensation 
of  alllcers  and  membere  to  whom  the  ainend- 
meiit  made  by  section  101  of  this  title  ap- 
plies shall  be  adjusted  In  accordance  with 
this  section,  and  on  and  after  the  _efrecti\e 
date  of  this  title,  section  102  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved September  2,  1964  (DC.  Code,  sec  i 
823ci.  shall  not  apply  to  any  such  ofBcer  or 
member  whose  rate  of  basic  compensation 
IS  SLi  adjusted  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
lion  Such  rates  of  basic  competLsatlon 
shall  be  adjusted  as  follows: 

ill  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (2i.  (3).  or  (4),  each  offlcer  and  mem- 
ber receiving  basic  compjensatlon  Immedl- 
dtely  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
al  one  of  the  scheduled  service  or  longevity 
rates  of  a  class  or  subclass  In  the  salary 
schedule  In  section  101  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensn- 
tlon  at  the  corre8p>ondlng  rate  in  effect  on 
and  after   the  effective   date   of   this   title 

i2i  Each  private  in  service  step  6,  lon- 
gevity step  7.  or  longevity  step  8  In  any  sub- 
class In  class  1,  upon  completing  a  minimum 
of  nineteen  years  of  continuous  service  as  a 
private.  Including  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  uf  the  United  States  but  excluding 
ar.y  period  of  time  determined  not  to  have 
been  sfitLsfactory  service,  shall  be  advanced 
U)  longevity  step  9  In  class  1,  and  receive  the 
appropriate  scheduled  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation for  such  step  In  the  subclass  In  which 
he  1b  serving. 

(3)  Each  ofQcer  In  longevity  step  7  In 
class  5  or  8,  upon  completing  a  minimum  of 
fourteen  years  of  continuous  service  In  his 
respective  class.  Including  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  but  ex- 
cluding any  period  of  time  determined  not 
to  have  been  satisfactory  service,  shall  be  ad- 
vanced to  longevity  step  8  In  his  respective 
clas*,  and  receive  the  appropriate  schedtiled 
riite  of  basic  comi>ensatlon  for  such  step  In 
the  cl;iss  in  which  he  was  serving 

i4i  B:ach  OfBcer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
pollUin  Police  force  who  Is  assigned  as  a  dog 
handler  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
"tie  shall  receive  In  addition  to  his  basic 
t'-mpensatlon  an  additional  $610  per  annum, 
except  that  If  a  police  private  Is  classed  as 
'*<*nlrian  11  in  subclass  (cl  of  salary  class 
1 1  In  the  salary  schedule  In  section  101  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men s  Salary  Act  of  1958  solely  on  account  of 
hU  duties  as  a  dog  handler,  such  police  pri- 
vate shall  not  be  entlUed  to  the  additional 
compenFvatlon  authorized  by  this  paragraph 

Sec.  103.  Section  303  of  the  District  of  Co- 
umbla  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
■"M  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-sa9)  Is  amended  by 
Mdlng  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub^ 
•«Uon: 


"(e)  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  'calendar 
week  of  active  service'  Includes  all  pyerlcxLs  of 
leave  with  p»ay.  and  {>erlod8  of  nonpay  status 
which  do  not  cumulatively  equal  one  basic 
workweek" 

Sec.  104  (a^  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  title 
only  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  In  the  sew- 
Ice  of  the  District  of  Coltimbla  government 
or  of  the  United  States  (Including  service  In 
the  Armexl  Forces  of  the  United  Stat«si  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
that  such  retroactive  compensation  or  salary 
shall  be  paid  ill  to  an  otBcer  or  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
United  States  Park  Police  force,  or  the  White 
House  Police  force,  who  retired  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  July  1, 
1966.  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  for  services  rendered  during  such 
period,  and  (2i  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  the  Act  of  August  3.  1950  (5  U.S.C. 
61f-61k),  for  services  rendered  during  the 
period  begliinlng  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  July  1. 
1966,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  by  an  ofHcer  or  member  who  dies 
during  such  pericxl. 

(bi  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved  Irom 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forcee  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and  serv- 
ice, shall  Include  the  period  provided  by  law 
for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  Indi- 
vidual to  a  position  In  or  under  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sk.  106.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  offlcer 
or  member  Is  eligible  under  the  Federal  ESn- 
ployees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1964. 
all  changes  In  rates  of  compensation  or  salary 
which  result  from  the  enactment  of  this  title 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  106  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fl.-st  pay  period  beginning  on 
or  after  July  1.  1966. 

TITLE     U MISCILLANEOVS 

Sec  201.  lai  Each  offlcer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  United 
States  Park  Police  force,  the  White  Hotise 
Police  force,  or  the  United  States  Secret  Serv- 
ice who  has  been  retired  under  the  provisions 
of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  section  12  of  the 
Act  of  September  1.  1916.  during  the  period 
beginning  before  October  1,  1966.  and  con- 
tinuing through  July  1,  1966.  on  account  of 


a  permanent  disability  resulting  from  in- 
Jury  rece!^ed  or  disease  contracted  In  the  line 
of  duty,  shall,  on  and  after  the  first  pav 
f>eriod  which  begins  after  July  1,  1966,  have 
his  retirement  benefits  computed  and  paid  m 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(gHl)  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Re- 
tirement and  Dlsabllltv  Act  (DC  Code.  sec. 
4-527(1)  I  . 

(bi  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  reduce  the  relief  or  retirement 
compensation  any  person  receives,  or  is  en- 
titled to  receive,  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

Sec,  202-  -ai  Subsection  (an3i  of  the  Po- 
licemen and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Act  iDC  Code  sec  4  521i3m  is 
amended  to  read  a*  follows; 

"1 31  The  term  'widow'  means  the  sur- 
viving wife  of  a  member  or  former  member 

"(A)  she  was  married  to  such  member  or 
former  member  (1)  while  he  was  a  member, 
or  I  in  for  at  least  two  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  death,  or 

"(Bi  she  la  the  mother  of  issue  by  such 
marriage." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
surviving  wife  of  a  "member"  i  as  that  term 
is  defined  in  subsection  la.  1 1 1  of  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Acti  or  former  member  irrespective  of 
whether  such  wife  became  a  'widow"  (as  that 
term  Is  defined  In  such  amendment  i  prior 
to  on.  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  except  that  no  annuity  shall  be  paid 
by  reason  of  the  amendment  made  by  this 
Act  for  any  perUxl  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after 
July  1,  1966 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  In  the  Salary  Schedule,  strike  out 
"patrolman"  In  the  several  places  where  It 
occurs,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "private". 

Page  4  line  13.  strike  out  "assigned  as" 
find  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "performing  the 
duty  of" 

Page  7  line  2,  Insert  Immediately  after 
"September  1  iai6'  the  following  "(39  Stat. 
7181,  as  in  effect  prtcr  to  October  3    1966" 

Page  7  beginning  In  line  4.  strike  out  "on 
account  of  a  perm.anent  disability  resulting 
from"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  who  Is 
receiving  maximum  disability  benefits  under 
such  paragraph  for" 

The  committee  amendment*  were 
agreed  to 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Vlrgrlnia  Mr 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  endorse  the  bill,  H.R 
16867,  providing  for  a  realistic  Increaae 
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in  salaries  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  every  resident  of  and  vis- 
itor to  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  was  with 
this  feeling  that  I  introduced  an  identical 
bill.  H  R.   15867 

The  salary  schedule  proposed  in  this 
legislation  will  not  only  restore  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  police  and  fire  de- 
partments to  a  reasonable  level  of  com- 
petitiveness with  other  US.  major  cities 
and  with  the  surroundinR  Jurisdictions  in 
Marj'land  and  Virginia  and  provide  a  sal- 
ary picture  conducive  to  easier  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  high-caliber  per- 
sonnel, but  also  will  adjust  pay  aline- 
ment  in  several  respects  consistent  with 
Rood  administration  and  will  correct  two 
major  inequities  in  the  retirement  pro- 
gram of  these  forces. 

Since  the  last  salary  Increase  for  po- 
licemen and  firemen  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  enacted  in  1964,  classified 
employees  in  the  Federal  and  District 
Governments  have  received  an  Increase 
of  3  6  percent,  and  a  further  increase  for 
these  employees  of  approximately  3.2 
percent  thLs  year  appears  to  be  a  cer- 
tainty. Moreover,  since  1964  there  has 
been  an  average  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately 6  percent  in  policemen's  and  fire- 
men's salaries  In  12  of  the  20  other  major 
U.S.  cities,  and  an  increase  of  some  10 
percent  in  .such  salaries  in  other  com- 
munities in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 

The  schedule  for  salaries  In  this  bill 
will  materially  improve  the  relative 
standinK  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  the  other  major  cities  whicii  have 
.•jiven  salary  increases  to  their  policemen 
and  firemen  since  1964,  and  with  the 
other  juri.sdictions  in  the  metropolitan 
area  Por  example,  the  starting  salary 
for  members  cf  the  police  force  will 
change  from  11th  to  5th  place  amon'; 
the  21  largest  cities,  and  from  second  to 
first  place  in  the  arfR  The  maximum 
salary  for  police  pri\ates  will  be  In- 
creased from  "itii  to  5tii  place  among 
the  lan,'e  cities,  and  from  third  to  first 
place  in  the  metropolitan  area.  As  for 
firemen's  salaries,  their  minimum  start- 
ing figure  will  ri.se  from  10th  place  to  5th 
among  the  major  cities  and  will  remain 
first  in  the  area;  and  finally,  the  maxi- 
mum pay  for  privates  in  the  fire  de- 
partment will  romaiii  in  fifth  place 
among  the  larRe.«;t  cities  and  in  first  place 
In  the  Wa.shmi<ton  metropolitan  area. 

These  increases,  which  will  afford  a 
starting  minimum  salary  for  privates  in 
both  forces  of  $6  700  and  a  maximum  of 
$9,420  attainable  in  19  years  of  service, 
are  desperately  needed  as  tools  to  com- 
bat a  most  serious  problem  of  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  capable  personnel 
in  both  dL'partmer.t.^ 

Despite  accelerated  recruiting  effvirts. 
218  vacancies  existed  on  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  as  of  May  13  of  this  year,  out 
of  an  authorized  strength  of  3.100  men. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  force  has  not 
operated  at  full  strength  since  February 
of  1964.  Most  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  promising  young  men  have 
resigned  from  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  In  recent  months  to  accept  appoint- 


ment as  policemen  in  nearby  jurisdic- 
tions 

With  the  Incidence  of  major  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  showing  an  in- 
crease of  11.5  ijercent  in  1965  as  com- 
pared to  1964,  and  with  the  Nation's 
Capital  rapidly  acquiring  a  nationwide 
reputation  of  being  unsafe  for  visitors, 
this  shortage  of  capable  policemen 
simply  must  be  overcome. 

While  the  problem  of  recruitment  and 
retention  of  men  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Fire  Dei^rtment  may  appear  less 
dramatic,  it  is  rifvcrtheless  a  very  serious 
one  I  am  informed  that  the  fire  depart- 
ment has  recently  found  it  necessai-y  to 
accept  recruits  who  have  scored  only  a 
mark  of  70  on  the  relatively  simple  ci\11 
service  examination  required  of  all  ap- 
plicants, and  ttiat  this  score  actually  in- 
dicates that  the  applicant  could  answer 
correctly  only  40  of  the  80  questions  com- 
prising the  test.  This  is  far  below  the 
standaids  formerly  imposed  for  accept- 
ance en  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  De- 
partment, and  with  fireflghtinsj  bicom- 
ing  more  and  more  technical,  and  the 
Department's  in-trainin^r  program  be- 
coming more  demanding,  this  poses  a 
serious  problem  indeed.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  recruits  of  today 
must  become  the  leaders  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  in  years  to 
come,  and  thus  any  trend  toward  lower- 
ing of  standards  far  entrance  Into  this 
Department  at  this  time  will  Inevitably 
result  in  a  deterioration  in  the  future,  in 
what  has  been  recognized  for  many  years 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  firefighting  organi- 
zations in  this  CDuntiT- 

I  realize  that  .salaries  alone  do  not  con- 
stitute the  only  cause  of  this  acute  prob- 
lem of  recruitment  and  retention  cf  well- 
qualified  personnel  for  these  forces. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  the  salary 
schedule  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  parti- 
cularly as  weighted  in  favor  of  the  lower 
salary  classes,  will  have  a  hiahly  salutary 
efTert  on  this  situation, 

Wlien  the  Congress  enacted  r.  co.'-t-  )f- 
living  .salary  increase  to  classified  em- 
plovcps  in  the  Federal  find  District  of 
Columbia  Governments  last  Octnbei-  first. 
and  tim'^  did  not  permit  con.slderafion  of 
an  equivalent  Increase  at  that  time  for 
policemen,  firemen,  ajrd  teachers  In  the 
District,  I  stated  that  I  would  exert  every 
effort  to  provide  such  an  increase  for 
these  personnel  during  this  session  of  the 
a9th  Conpre.ss,  retroactive  to  October  1 . 
1965.  in  simple  fairne.ss.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  introduced  a  bill,  recommended  by 
th.e  District  of  Columbia  Commis.sioners, 
which  would  ha\e  i;ranted  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  and  the  District  of 
C.ilumbia  Fire  Department  two  salary  in- 
creases this  year,  one  of  which  would 
ha\e  been  retroactive  W  that  date.  The 
total  of  the.se  two  increases,  however, 
wnuld  have  been  only  6,7  percent,  with 
the  same  percentage  increase  for  all 
salary  clas.ses. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H  R.  15857, 
there  will  be  a  single  increase  averaging 
9.9  percent  overall,  but  weighted  to  pro- 
vide an  11.4  percent  increase  m  starting 
salary  for  private  and  a  considerably 
higher  Increase  for  all  personnel  through 
salary  class  4 — sergeants — than  for  the 
ofBcer  personnel.     This  emphasis  upon 


the  lower  salary  classes  is  designed  to 
provide  a  much  stronger  inducement 
recruitment  into  the  forces  than  would 
the  mcrease  of  only  6.7  percent  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners  for  all  per- 
sonnel. Our  committee  decided  that  in 
view  of  the  greater  percentage  of  .•salary 
increases  proposed  in  this  bill,  it  would 
be  most  practical  to  make  the  increase 
effective  as  of  July  1,  1966,  rather  than 
to  make  any  part  of  it  retroactive  as  had 
formerly  been  contemplated.  Thus,  it  is 
my  feeling  and  that  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  that  in  providing  a  more 
generous  increase  in  salaries,  without 
any  retroactive  provision,  the  Congress 
will  have  kept  faith  with  these  dedicated 
public  servants. 

The  two  provLsions  of  title  II  of  thi.s 
bill  will  correct  two  unjust  situations  of 
long  standing.  The  first  of  these  will 
provide  that  officers  and  members  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments  who  were 
retired  prior  to  October  1.  1956,  for  per- 
manent and  total  disability  incurred  in 
line  of  duty  will  henceforth  receive  the 
same  annuity  benefits  as  presently  are 
received  by  members  who  retired  for  this 
reason  after  that  date.  Tlie  difference 
is  that  a  member  who  retired  for  total 
disability  before  October  1.  1956.  receives 
an  annuity  of  50  percent  of  his  last  an- 
nual salary,  while  a  member  retiiing 
under  Identical  circimistancos  after  that 
date  enjoys  a  pension  computed  at  2  per- 
cent of  his  last  annual  salary  per  year  of 
service,  with  a  minimum  of  66^3  percent 
and  a  maximum  of  70  percent. 

For  many  years,  I  have  felt  that  this 
whole  system  of  distinction  between  re- 
tirement benefits  contingent  upon  an 
arbitrary  date  of  retirement,  for  men 
who  faced  the  same  dangers  and  perils, 
providing  protection  24  hours  per  day  for 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  residents  of 
the  city,  is  inequitable.  And  certainly  in 
the  case  of  these  men  who  sacrificed 
their  health  and  physical  ability  to  earn 
a  living,  there  can  be  no  ju.^tification  for 
maintaining  a  difference  of  from  I6-3 
to  20  percent  in  their  pensions.  If  there 
was  a  difference  in  their  rates  of  con- 
tribution toward  the  retirement  fund, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  con- 
tributions were  In  dollars  of  vastly  dif- 
ferent value,  so  that  the  older  men  con- 
tributed at  leii.st  as  much  in  terms  of 
buying  power  as  did  the  later  retirees. 

The  other  of  these  provisions  is  that 
retired  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Fire  Department  who  marry  su"r'.se- 
quent  to  their  retirement,  will  leave  their 
widows  with  annuity  benefits,  provided 
they  have  been  married  at  least  2  years 
prior  to  the  member's  death.  At  pres- 
ent, the  widow  of  a  retiree  who  marnes 
after  retirement  is  entitled  to  no  benefits 
whatever.  Correction  of  this  injustice, 
in  my  opinion,  is  long  overdue. 

The  total  annual  co.st  of  this  bill  is  es- 
timated at  approximately  $4.9  million. 
I  feel  strongly  that  this  represents  the 
minimimi  which  this  Congress  should 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the.se  gallant 
forces  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  that 
the  benefits  of  this  legislation  will  in  fact 
be  enjoyed  by  every  resident  of  and  visl- 
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tor  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  many 
years  to  come. 

PURPOSti    OF    THE    BILL 

Mr.  WHITEJSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purposes  of  H.R.  15857  are  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  and  the 
Fi'.c  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  correct  certain  inequities 
existing  in  the  present  salary  schedule, 
and  to  equalize  the  pensions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  these  forces  who  have  been  re- 
tired for  permanent  total  disability  in- 
curred in  the  line  of  duty  regardless  of 
the  date  of  their  retirement. 

NEED     FOR     LEGISLATION 

On  October  1,  1965,  all  Federal  classi- 
fied workers  and  all  District  of  Columbia 
govemnitnt  emplo>ees  with  the  excep- 
tion of  policemen,  firemen,  and  teachers 
were  granted  a  salary  increase  of  3.6 
percent.  In  addition,  another  salary  in- 
crea,se  for  these  same  government  em- 
ployees this  year  appears  to  be  a  cer- 
tainty. Simple  equity  aione  demands  a 
sut)stantial  increase  iiL  salaries  at  this 
time  for  the  gallant, /dedicated  officers 
and  members  of  these  vital  forces  who 
daily  risk  their  lives  in  the  protection 
of  the  property  and  lives  of  ine  residents 
of  and  visitors  to  the  Nation  s  Capital. 
In  this  connection,  implicit  in  the  lailure 
of  the  Congress  to  include  the  police  and 
firemen  in  last  year's  cost-of-living 
salary  Increases  was  an  assurance  that 
tins  would  be  lectified  with  an  increase 
in  this  session  of  the  Con^'iess  which 
would  be  retroactive  to  the  dat«  of  last 
year's  pay  raise  to  the  other  Government 
employees. 

In  addition,  however,  there  is  a  very 
acute  problem  of  recruitment  for  these 
forces  in  the  District,  and  also  of  reten- 
tion of  the  younger  men  in  the  ranks, 
which  must  be  faced  and  which  can  be 
solved  in  part  by  realistic  salary  in- 
creases, particularly  In  the  four  lowest 
salar>-  clas.ses.  _ 

POLICB 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  has  not  been 
at  full  authorized  strength  since  Feb- 
ruary 1964,  and  that  since  that  time  the 
number  of  vacancies  has  increased  stead- 
ily until  on  May  13,  1966,  there  were  218 
vacancies  on  the  force  with  an  author- 
ized strength  of  3.100  men.  In  an  effort 
to  solve  this  problem  during  the  past 
year  the  number  of  recruiting  teams  was 
increased  to  20,  which  were  sent  out  to 
a  number  of  cities  ii^  11  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  The  efforts  of  these 
teams  have  resulted  in  tlie  appointment 
of  72  new  policemen  out  of  a  total  of 
1.043  applicants  who  were  examined.  In 
addition,  examination  for  applicants 
have  been  arrar^jed  for  Saturdays  and 
ftt  night,  and  advertisements  have  been 
placed  weekly  in  many  newspapers.  De- 
spite these  and  other  efforts,  however, 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  is  operat- 
ing below  the  authorized  strength  needed 
as  a  minimum  to  control  and  prevent 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year.  112  men 
resigned  from  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  for  various  reasons,  some  of  them 
to  join  police  departments  in  other  jur- 


isdictioris.  During  this  same  year.  102 
men  retired  and  there  were  28  other  types 
of  separations. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  major 
crime  m  the  District  of  Columbia  in- 
creased 11.5  percent  in  1965  as  compared 
to  1964,  Also,  since  1963,  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  continued  to  rarJc  fourth 
hi,L'hest  in  the  number  ol  major  crime 
offenses  among  tlie  16  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  500,000  to  1  million. 

In  the  face  ol  this  grave  situation,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide every  means  within  its  power  to  as- 
sure adequate  and  capable  manpower  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force.  In  this 
connectiotr,  the  President  in  his  budget 
message  on  Januarj-  25,  1966,  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  stated: 

The  Police  Defmrtment  has  been  encoun- 
tering great  aifficulties  in  recruiting  qualified 
candidates.  An  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
policemen  Is  necessary  to  bring  the  police 
force  to  its  currently  authorized  strength, 
Lieglslatlon  to  accomplish  this  will  be  pro- 
posed to  Congress. 

FIREMEN 

The  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  also  has  a  recruitment  and  re- 
tention problem,  which  may  be  somewhat 
less  acute  than  that  of  the  police  depart- 
ment but  nevertheless  po.ses  a  dangerous 
situation  for  the  adequate  protection  of 
the  city  against  fire.  Your  committee  is 
informed  that  in  order  to  maintain  an 
adequate  firefighting  force,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department  in  recent 
years  has  been  obliged  to  accept  appli- 
cants whose  civil  service  examination 
scores  are  in  the  low  seventies.  Actually. 
a  mark  of  70  on  this  relatively  simple 
examination  is  assigned  for  only  40  cor- 
rect answers  out  of  80  questions.  In 
these  times  when  urban  firefighting  has 
become  a  highly  technical  occupation, 
demanding  an  in-training  program  with 
a  heavy  emphasis  upon  educational  ac- 
complishment, to  be  obliged  to  accept 
subpar  recruits  will  inevitably  lead  to  a 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  force 
and  also  of  its  general  morale  and  esprit 
de  corps  The  District  of  Columbia  can- 
not afford  to  permit  this  deterioration  to 
take  place  in  its  fire  department  which 
for  years  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  United  States. 

At  least  a  partial  solution  to  the  above- 
cited  problems  of  recruitment  andreten- 
tion  in  these  forces  so  essential  to  public 
safety  hes  in  realistic  salary  Increases, 
weighted  appropriately  to  present  an  at- 
tractive career  opportunity  for  qualified 
young  men.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your 
committee  that  H.R.  15857  embodies  a 
minimum  such  salary  schedule  with  an 
average  increase  of  approximately  9.9 
percent  effective  as  of  July  1,  1966. 

At  present,  only  privates  in  the  police 
force  who  are  assigned  as  dog  handlers 
are  entitled  to  extra  remuneration  to 
compensate  them  for  the  expense  of 
housing,  feeding,  care,  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  dogs.  However,  since  the  In- 
novation of  the  Canine  Corps  as  a  part 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  it  has 
been  found  expedient  in  some  few  in- 
stances to  assign  members  of  higher 
rank,  including  sergeants,  to  this  duty 
of  dog  handler.    Your  committee  has  in- 


cluded* provision  in  H.R.  15857  to  afford 
the  same  extra  pay  for  all  dog  handlers 
in  the  force,  regardless  of  rank. 

RETIREES    INJURED    IN    LINE    OF    DfTY 

It  has  oome  to  the  attention  of  your 
committee  that  officers  and  members  of 
the  Police  and  F^re  iDepartments  who 
were  retired  prior  to  October  1,  1956,  for 
permanent  and  total  di.sability  due  to 
injury  or  illness  incurred  m  line  of  duty, 
are  entitled  to  a  pension  of  only  50  per- 
cent of  their  last  annual  salary,  while  an 
officer  or  member  retired  for  liiis  same 
reason  after  the  above-mentioned  date 
receives  an  annuity  of  at  least  66^3  per- 
cent and  a  maximum  of  70  percent  of  his 
last  annual  salarj-.  Your  committee  feels 
strongly  that  this  is  a  gross  injustice,  and 
that  the  Equalization  Act  of  1923  which 
bases  all  retirees'  pensions  upon  increased 
annual  salaries  whenever  there  is  a  sal- 
ary increase  for  the  forces  does  not  pro- 
vide truly  equitable  treatment  for  these 
older  disabled  retirees,  who  sacrifled  their 
health  and  earnir:g  ability  in  tlie  per- 
formance of  their  hazardous  ser\ice 
Por  this  reason.  H.R.  15857  provides  that 
the  pensions  of  these  totally  disabled  re- 
tirees shall  be  computed  on  the  same 
basis,  regardless  of  the  date  of  retire- 
ment. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  force,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Fire  Department,  the  U.S,  Park  Police 
force,  the  White  House  Police  force,  or 
the  U.S.  Secret  Ser\-ice  who  were  retired 
for  permanent  total  disabilitj'  prior  to 
October  1.  1956.  will  receive  retirement 
benefits  after  July  1,  1966,  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  retirement  law  which 
went  into  effect  after  that  date 

Under  existing  law — 39  Statutes  at 
Large  718 — an  officer  or  member  who  was 
retired  for  disability  incurred  in  line  of 
duty  prior  to  October  1,  1956,  receives  a 
maximum  anniuty  of  50  percent  of  liis 
last  annual  salary.  No  minimum  percait- 
age  was  provided  for  such  retirees,  and 
your  committee  regards  the  granting  of  a 
50-percent  annuity  as  indicatirig  total 
disability  on  the  part  of  a  retiree  tmder 
that  law  Public  Law  85-157,  however, 
approved  August  21,  1957 — 71  Statutes  at 
Large  391 — provides  that  officers  or  mem- 
bers of  these  forces  who  are  retired  sub- 
sequent vo  October  1,  1956.  for  disability 
incurred  in  line  of  duty  shall  receive  an 
ai\nuity  computed  at  2  percent  of  his  last 
anntial  salary  per  year  of  service,  with 
a  minimum  of  6623  percent  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  70  percerjp.  Thus,  under  H.R. 
15857,  the  older  retirees  for  total  dlB- 
ability  incurred  m  the  performance  of 
duty  will  have  their  annuities  increased 
from  the  present  50  percent  to  at  least 
66-3  percent  of  their  last  annual  salary 
and  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  70  per- 
cent, deiJending  upon  Uieir  numt)er  of 
years  of  service. 

Your  committee  regards  this  provisicm 
as  a  simple  matter  of  justice  to  these  dis- 
abled public  servants,  who  faced  the  same 
hazards  of  service  and  suffered  the  same 
loss  of  physical  ability  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing as  did  those  who  retired  under  iden- 
tical circumstances  at  a  lat«r  date,  and 
for  this  reason,  the  existing  difference  of 
from  16=^3  to  20  percent  in  the  annuities 
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with  which  they  must  face  the  same  costs 
of  living  should  be  eliminated. 

Your  committee  Is  advised  that  some 
748  older  retired  members  will  be  affected 
by  this  provision.  No  estimate  of  the 
annual  cost  is  readily  available. 

WIDOWS 

Under  existing  law,  if  a  retired  oflQcer 
or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  or  the  Plre  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  marries  subse- 
quent to  his  retirement,  upon  his  death 
his  widow  is  not  entitled  to  any  pension 
whatever.  Your  committee  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  Is  an  injustice,  and 
hence  have  provided  in  this  bill,  as  does 
the  civil  service  retirement  law,  that  a 
widow  who  has  been  married  to  and  liv- 
ing with  a  retired  member  for  at  least  2 
years  prior  to  his  death  will  be  entitled 
to  full  pension  rights 

In  the  event  that  a  retired  oflScer  or 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice or  Plre  Department  marries  after  his 
retirement,  his  widow  will  be  entitled  to 
full  benefits  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
(3)  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Act.  However, 
such  widow  must  have  been  married  to 
the  retired  oflQcer  or  member  for  at  least 
2  years  prior  to  his  death. 

Under  existing  law.  a  widow  in  such 
circumstances  would  not  be  entitled  to 
any  annuity  or  benefits  whatever.  Your 
committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is 
an  inequity  and  should  be  corrected. 
ThlB  provision  is  patterned  in  general 
after  the  similar  provisions  of  civil  serv- 
ice law  as  applied  to  classified  Qovem- 
ment  retired  workers. 

PROVISIOMS    or    THE    BIIX 

Title  I  amends  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958,  as  follows: 

First.  A  new  salary  schedule  is  pro- 
vided for  oCBcers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Plre 
Department  of  the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia. 

This  new  salary  schedule  will  provide 
an  increase  of  114  percent  for  beginning 
privates,  and  increases  for  the  other  cate- 
gories of  privates  ranging  from  10.4  per- 
cent to  10.9  percent  Plre  inspectors, 
who  comprise  class  2.  will  receive  salary 
increases  ranging  from  9.7  percent  to 
10.5  percent.  Members  in  salary  class  3, 
which  Includes  detectives,  will  be  in- 
creased by  10  percent  The  various 
grades  of  sergeants  who  comprise  salary 
class  4.  will  be  increased  from  9  percent 
to  8.6  percent,  and  all  officer  personnel, 
who  occupy  the  remaining  salary  classes 
5  through  10,  will  receive  an  Increase  of 
7.1  percent. 

The  average  Increase  In  salaries  pro- 
vided by  this  new  salary  scale  Is  approxi- 
mately 9.9  percent.  The  reason  for 
weighting  the  Increases  In  favor  of  the 
four  lowest  salary  classes,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  starting  salary  ngure,  Is  that 
the  critical  problems  of  recruitment  and 
retention  of  personnel  In  these  vital 
forces  are  most  acute  in  these  areas. 

This  proposed  salary  schedule  will 
place  the  minimum  salary  for  privates  In 
the  PoUoe  and  Fire  Departments  of  the 
District  at  $«,700.  with  a  maximum  of 
$9,420  attainable  In  19  years  of  service. 


These  figures  will  change  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  re- 
spect to  these  salaries  among  the  juris- 
dictions of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  and  among  the  21  U.S.  cities  of 
population  greater  than  500,000,  as  shown 
In  the  following  table: 


United  States,  and  redetermination  of 
Insurance  amounts. 
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In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  this 
will  afford  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force 
and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  excellent  competitive  po- 
sition for  the  recruitment  of  qualified 
new  personnel,  and  will  go  far  toward  a 
solution  of  this  very  serious  problem. 

Second.  All  privates  who  at  this  time 
are  not  at  the  top  longevity  step,  but  who 
have  more  than  19  yeaxs  of  service  as  a 
private,  shall  be  advanced  to  the  top 
longevity  step.  Previous  legislation  re- 
duced the  service  time  requirement  from 
28  years  to  19  years  for  a  private  to  reach 
the  top  longevity  step.  At  present,  how- 
ever, there  are  a  few  privates  who  have 
more  than  19  years  of  service  but  who  be- 
cause of  previous  legislation  will  have  to 
wait  until  they  have  at  least  21  years  of 
service  before  being  advanced  to  the  top 
longevity  step.  This  provision  is  de- 
signed to  afford  these  privates  the  same 
benefits  as  newly  appointed  privates. 

Third.  All  officers  in  longevity  step  7 
of  class  5  or  8,  with  at  least  14  years  of 
service,  shall  be  advanced  to  the  top 
longevity  step  8.  This  is  for  a  reason 
similar  to  that  described  above,  for  pri- 
vates. 

Fourth.  All  officers  and  members  of  the 
Police  Department  assigned  to  duty  as 
dog  handlers  shall  receive  extra  pay  in 
the  amount  of  $810  per  year,  as  com- 
pensation for  their  expense  erf  feedmg. 
housing,  caring  for.  and  transporting 
these  dogs.  This  extra  compensation 
has  heretofore  been  extended  only  to  pri- 
vates who  are  assigned  as  dog  handlers. 
At  present,  however,  there  are  5  ser- 
geants acting  also  In  this  capacity,  and 
It  Is  the  feeling  of  your  committee  that 
they  should  also  receive  this  extra  pay. 

Fifth.  Addition  of  a  subsection  to  de- 
fine a  "calendar  week  of  active  service" 
as  contained  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  for  step  increase  purposes 
when  periods  of  leave  with  pay  or  pe- 
riods of  nonpay  status  may  be  Involved. 
This  subsection  conforms  with  the  non- 
pay  status  principle  used  for  step  In- 
creases for  those  District  employees 
under  the  Classlflcation  Act  of  1949. 

Sixth.  Certain  technical  provisions  as 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  salary  In- 
creases, which  Is  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 
1966,  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
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The  estimated  annual  cost  of  this  bill 
as  computed  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Personnel  Office.  Is  tabulated  as  follows- 


Police 

Firemen 

Salary  increase* 

«2.  401. 800 

586,100 

3;^,S00 

38,600 

78,600 

11,112.200 

2«2,2(» 
11,200 
«,U00 

Retirement 

Overtime 

Uoliilay  pay. 

District  of  Tolumbla  share  of 
U.S.  Park  Police  salarieig  ... 

Total 

3.437,900 

1.428,8<Xi 

Orand  total 

$4^S/&f^  ^'^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

There  was  at  least  an  Implied  under- 
standing last  year,  when  the  Imminence 
of  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
present  Congress  left  no  time  for  proper 
consideration  of  a  salary  increase  for  the 
MetropolitEin  Police  Force  and  the  Pjre 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
equivalent  to  the  cost-of-living  Increase 
granted  to  classified  government  em- 
ployees at  that  time,  that  members  of 
these  forces  could  expect  an  Increase  this 
year  made  retroactive  to  October  1.  1965. 
to  compensate  them  for  this  temporary 
disadvantage.  Your  committee  gave 
this  matter  serious  consideration,  when 
bills  providing  for  a  two-part  salary  in- 
crease, one  part  of  which  would  be  made 
retroactive  to  that  date,  were  recom- 
mended by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners.  The  Commit- 
tee's conclusion,  however,  was  that  H.R. 
15857,  which  provides  a  single  Increase 
somewhat  higher  In  percentage  than  was 
included  in  the  Commissioners'  bill  and 
effective  as  of  July  1,  1966,  would  be  more 
desirable  from  every  standpoint 

For  example,  your  committee  believes 
that  the  somewhat  higher  percentage  in- 
creases for  the  four  lowest  classes  in  the 
salary  schedule,  as  compared  with  the 
more  modest  Increases  for  offlcers.  will 
prove  an  invaluable  aid  to  recruitment 
and  retention  of  well-qualified  personnel, 
to  a  far  greats  extent  than  could  anj" 
across-the-board  Increase 

Therefore,  your  committee  feels  that 
this  proposed  salary  schedule,  slightly 
higher  in  average  percentage  than  was 
recommended  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners  and  effective  July  1, 
1966,  will  properly  compensate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  police  and  fire  departments 
for  having  received  no  salary  increase  In 
1965,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the 
standpoint  of  all  considerations  comes 
reasonably  close  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained In  the  Commissioners'  bill. 

Public  hearings  on  this  legislation  were 
conducted  by  Subcommittee  No.  5  on  May 
17  and  23.  1966.  All  witnesses  concurred 
In  the  necessity  for  and  desirability  of 
Increased  compensation  to  the  police  and 
firemen  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
requested  the  assistance  of  the  Congress 
in  making  the  Nation's  Capital  a  model 
dty,"  to  which  end  this  committee  has 
earnestly  labored  through  the  years 

In  his  special  message  to  the  Congress 
against    crime    on    March    9,    1966.   the 
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president  included  tn  his  first-stage  rec- 
ommendations— calling  for  Immediate 
action — the  following: 

I  recommend  a  substantial  increase  In  po- 
lice srtl.irles  to  attract  and  retain  the  best 
qualified  ofncers  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Your  committee  believes  that  H.R. 
15857  as  reported  meets  thi.s  desire. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  lend  my  support  to  H.R.  15857, 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice and  Firemen's  Salary  Act.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. ' 

The  proposed  bill  provides  for  an 
average  increase  in  salary  for  police  and 
firemen  of  9.9  percent,  and  sets  mini- 
mum salary  at  $6,700  per  year  and  a 
maximum  of  $25,166. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  all  Federal 
classified  workers  and  all  District  of  Co- 
lumbiii  employees,  with  the  exception  of 
police,  firemen,  and  teachers,  were 
granted  a  salary  increase  of  3  6  percent 
on  October  1.  1965.  Additional  salary 
Increases  for  these  groups  appear  to  be 
a  certainty  again  this  year. 

The  pending  legislation,  in  addition  to 
establishing  a  more  equitable  pay  scale 
for  all  District  of  Columbia  police  and 
firemen,  is  designed  to  help  alleviate  the 
very  acute  problem  of  recruitment  for 
the  firefighting  and  police  forces,  and 
the  problem  of  retention  of  their  younger 
members.  It  does  this  by  providing  the 
greatest  increases — from  10.4  percent  to 
11,4  percent — In  the  four  lowest  salary 
classe.s.  Other  salary  increases  average 
~  \  percent. 

The  legislation  Is  similar  to  a  meastire 
I  introduced  earlier  this  year.  H.R.  15039. 
The  principal  difference  between  the 
pending  bill  and  my  proposal  is  that  my 
bill  provided  a  pay  increase  retroactive 
to  October  1,  1965,  when  the  classified 
Federal  employees  and  most  District  em- 
ployees received  their  last  pay  raise.  I 
am  sorry  that  this  provision  did  not  pre- 
vail in  the  committee's  deliberation  on 
the  pending  legislation.  However.  I 
note  that  in  many  cases  the  pay  pro- 
\1ded  in  the  committee's  bill  is  slightly 
higher  than  provided  in  my  proposal, 
thus  compensating,  at  least  in  part,  for 
the  lack  of  retroactivity,  and  1  lend  my 
wholehearted  support  to  this  measure 
and  urge  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  •WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
niay  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMON-LAW      MARRIAGES      MAY 
NOT  BE  CONTRACTED  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT  OP   COLUMBIA 
Mr.  'WHITENER.  ^klr.  Speaker,  I  call 

up  the  bill  (H.R.  5426)  to  provide  that 


common-law  marriages  may  not  be  con- 
tracted in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

H.R.  5436 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla  act 
mnv  be  cited  as  tiie  "Domestic  Relatlona  Act 
Of  1965". 

Sec,  2.  Section  1288  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (D.C.  Code  130-106),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "For  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  evidence  of  marriages  in  the  District, 
every"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "No  marriage  may  be  contracted  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Domestic  Relations  Act  of 
1965  unless  It  Is  celebrated  by  a  person  to 
whom  a  license  txj  perform  such  marriage 
ceremony  has  been  delivered  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1290.     Every". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments; 

Page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "1966"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1966". 

Page  2.  hue  1,  strike  out  "1966"  and  insert 

in  lieu  thereof  "1966", 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  VANIK,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ^^ve  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  this  legislation  which  invalidates 
common-law  marriages  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbla.  Although  It  Is  sigr\iflcant 
that  one-half  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
do  not  recognize  common-law  marriages, 
and  although  nine  other  States  have  al- 
ready limited  the  recognition  of  such 
marriages,  the  actions  of  these  States 
should  not  necessarily  alter  or  direct  the 
course  of  our  action  with  respect  to  the 
status  of  common-law  marriages  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbla. 

In  tlie  report  setting  forth  the  need  for 
this  legislation  it  is  contended  that  the 
common-law  marriage  delays  the  deter- 
mination of  eligibility  and  provides  a  de- 
nial of  eligibility  of  a  surviving  spouse  or 
a  child  to  the  benefits  of  modern  society 
in  matters  of  inheritance,  social  security, 
and  other  Federal  and  State  programs, 
including  grants  under  public  welfare 
and  assistance  programs. 

If  this  legislation  were  adopted.  It 
would  have  precisely  the  opposite  effect. 
It  would  absolutely  deny  the  benefits  of 
social  security,  public  welfare,  and  assist- 
ance, and  the  benefits  of  private  Insur- 
ance to  the  spouses  and  children  of  mari- 
tal unions  not  corisurrunated  within  the 
provisions  of  this  law.  It  would  restrict 
and  limit  these  benefits  to  beneficiaries 
who  are  claimants  under  ceremonial 
marriage  established  in  compliance  with 
this  act.  Thousands  of  children  and 
spouses  would  be  removed  from  eligibil- 
ity. 

This  law  win  not  and  carmot  be  ex- 
pected to  eliminate  or  det?r  the  estab- 
lishment of  marital  relationships  within 
or  without  the  law.  It  will  simply  serve 
to  punish  the  innocent  who  become  de- 
prived of  benefits  becatise  of  the  Illegiti- 
mate status  of  the  union  which  brought 
them  Into  the  world. 


It  Is  also  contended  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  avoid  complications  which  oc- 
cur when  partners  of  a  common-law 
marriage  "fall  out"  and  fail  to  obtain  a 
divorce  when  they  enter  into  another 
marriage.  But  look  at  what  else  it 
does — it  legalizes  a  remarriage  of  either 
of  the  partners  without  a  divorce — mak- 
ing It  easier  for  persons  In  such  a  rela- 
tionship to  dissolve  that  relationship 
without  any  further  obligation  to  society. 

I  cannot  condone,  forgive,  or  forget  the 
conditions  of  social  disorder  which  bring 
about  a  marital  union  without  the  bene- 
fit of  ceremony.  Yet,  while  I  deplore 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  and 
the  light  treatment  with  which  some 
people  proceed  into  the  marital  relation- 
ship, my  concern  is  directed  toward  the 
attack  which  this  legislation  will  make 
upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  Issue  of  such 
relationships — the  children.  In  my 
opinion,  there  are  no  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. There  may  be  and  there  always 
will  be  illegitimate  parents.  But  every 
child  brought  into  the  world  Ls  entitled 
to  a  respectable,  equal  place  In  society — 
untouched  by  the  wrongs  of  his' parents. 

Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  social 
revolution  in  which  we  are  more  astutely 
identifying  and  firming  up  the  rights  of 
man.  The  rights  of  man  begin  at  his 
birth — when  he  Is  first  brought  Into  this 
world.  'We  strive  to  provide  him  with 
equality  for  at  least  that  moment.        / 

Children  ef  parents  who  have  not  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  this  bill 
which  we  now  consider  are  entitled  to 
all  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  the  im- 
munities which  are  enjoyed  by  all  other 
children.  The  actions  of  the  pjarents 
should  not  be  allowed  to  shadow  the 
future  life  of  such  children.  They  are 
children  of  Ood,  standing  in  equality  and 
with  the  fullness  of  right  with  which 
every  other  child  is  endowed. 

Unless  and  until  the  rights  of  these 
children  are  protected,  I  must  oppose  the 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr. 'VANIK,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague 

Mr,  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  most  dis- 
cerning and  objective  and  well-founded 
statement  alerting  the  Members  of  the 
House  as  to  the  dangers,  explicit  as  well 
as  implicit,  in  this  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  fully  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FIOUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  very  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5426. 

There  is  nothing  diabolical  or  myste- 
rious about  this  legislation.  It  is  more  or 
less  a  standard  repealer  that  has  been 
passed  in  many,  many  States  of  our 
Union.  It  provides  that  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  common-law  marriages 
cannot  be  entered  into  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

At  present  common-law  marriages  are 
recoRnized  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
These     relationships     are     established 
merely  by  living  together  and  holdlny 
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themBclves  to  the  public  as  man  and  wife. 
Such  marriages  have  exactly  equal  stand- 
ing with  thost'  contracted  in  regiilar  form 
and  celebrated  by  persons  authorized  to 
perform  marriages.  The  lack  of  records 
established  in  regard  to  these  marriages 
causes  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  and  cer- 
Uiiniy  there  is  a  lack  of  permanent  mar- 
riage records. 

Many  of  our  Slates— and  more  and 
more  every  day — are  doing  away  with  the 
recognition  of  common-law  marriages. 
As  the  previous  speaker  pointed  out,  now 
there  are  25  States  which  have  outlawed 
common-law  marriages.  In  addition  to 
that,  iiine  more  have  recognized  com- 
mon law  marriages  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  grandfather  clause,  but  they 
have  prohibited  common-law  marriages 
in  the  future,  from  the  passage  of  the  act. 
That  is  a  total  of  34  States  that  forbid 
common-law  marriages  from  this  time. 
Sixteen  States  do  recognize  common  law 
marriages  as  bona  fide  marriages. 

This  bill  does  not  invalidate  existing 
marriages,  under  common-law  provi- 
sions. If  a  marriage  is  recognized 
through  previous  arrangements,  this  bill 
does  not  retroactively  afifect  that  mar- 
riage, but  allows  it  to  continue  as  a  legal 
marriage  It  has  no  retroactive  feature. 
It  Just  places  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  the  States  that  no  longer  recognize 
the  common-law  marriages,  but  do  have 
the  grandfather  clause. 

I  think  this  is  good  legislation.  I  was 
amazed  when  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  to  find 
that  such  legislation  had  not  been  passed 
many  years  previous  to  this  time. 

Certainly  I  had  one  person  call  my 
office,  after  I  asked  the  committee  to  con- 
sider this  bin,  and  the  person  said  "What 
about  the  poor  people?"  I  would  say — I 
believe  without  fear  of  contradiction — 
that  anyone  who  cannot  spend  two  or 
three  dollars  for  a  marriage  license  to 
get  married  certainly  is  m  no  position 
financially  to  enter  into  the  blessings  of 
matrimony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this 
bill.  I  hope  the  House  wUl  pckss  It.  I 
believe  it  Is  good  legislation,  and  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Could  the  geiitleman 
tell  us  whether  there  have  been  any 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  whether  objec- 
tions were  raised  by  some  of  the  inter- 
ested groups  In  the  District  of  Columbia? 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  To  my  knowledge 
there  has  been  no  group — nor  any  indi- 
viduals— which  has  registered  a  protest 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  BINGHAM  Were  these  hearings 
on  the  bill,  and  were  the  various  groups, 
such  as  social  Eigencles  and  others,  in- 
vited to  testify'.' 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  There  were  no  In- 
vitations to  testify,  this  I  admit,  and  no 
formal  hearings  of  the  type  the  gentle- 
man explains.  However,  the  bUI  was 
considered  at  great  length  in  the  com- 
mittee. We  went  to  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  determine  what  other  States  had  done 
in  this  regard,  and  this  information  ap- 
pears in  the  committee  report.    The  bill 


is  most  simple  in  its  purpose.  I  doubt  if 
witnesses  could  have  offered  testimony 
that  would  have  given  the  committee 
more  complete  understanding  as  to  its 
provisions. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man introduced  the  bill  in  February  of 
196.5? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  The  gentleman  is 
correct 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  committee  Just 
reported  it.  None  of  the  agencies  or  in- 
dividuals complained,  did  they? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  have  never  re- 
ceived a  letter  Individually,  nor  has  the 
committee  received  a  letter  of  protest  to 
this  logi.slation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  After  passage  of  the  bill, 
will  the  children  of  future  marital  unions 
without  a  ceremony  be  legitimate  or 
ilie^itiniate  children.' 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  This  is  a  provi- 
sion in  many,  many  States. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  asking  about  the 
effect  of  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
after  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Children  born  out 
of  wedlock  would  be  illegitimate  chil- 
dren;  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  there  were  no 
ceremony  ? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  If  there  were  no 
ceremony. 

Mr.  Si'>eaker.  the  purpose  of  H.R.  5426 
which  I  authored.  Is  to  provide  that, 
after  the  enactment  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, a  marriage  may  not  be  contracted 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  the 
parties  secure  a  liceiise  and  present  It  to 
a  person  authorized  to  celebrate  mar- 
riages in  the  District  and  who  performs 
such  ceremony. 

Under  present  law,  common-law  mar- 
riages may  be  contracted  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Such  marriages  are 
usually  a  marriage  without  ceremony  of 
any  sort  where  a  man  and  a  woman  live 
together  as  man  and  wife  and  hold 
themselves  out  as  such  to  the  world. 
When  the  required  elements  of  a  com- 
mon-law marriage  are  established,  such 
marriages  are  given  equal  standing  be- 
fore the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  those  marriages  contracted  and  cele- 
brated by  persons  authorized  to  perform 
marriages. 

PRACnCE    IN    THE    STATTS 

Because  of  the  increjising  number  of 
problems  and  confuslorts  resulting  from 
the  lack  of  accurate  and  permanent  mar- 
riage records,  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  have  been  amend- 
ing their  marriage  laws  to  prohibit  the 
contracting  of  common-law  marriages. 
Accurate  marriage  records  provide  a 
basis  on  which  the  legal  rights,  responsi- 
bilities, and  entitlements  of  such  persons 
or  the  issue  from  any  marriage  may  be 
determined. 

As  of  1961.  according  to  the  latest 
statistics  fHrnish^d  your  cotzunittee,  25, 


or  one-half,  the  States  do  not  recognize 
common-law  marriages;  9  States  have  a 
limited  recognition  of  them;  and  16 
recognize  them  without  limitation. 

They  are  not  recognized  in  the  follow- 
ing States  and  Territory: 

Arizona.  Arlcansas.  California,  Delaware, 
Haw.ali,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land. 

Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexl- 
CO,  Nevada,  Netaxaska,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dalcola.  Oregon.  Tennessee. 

Utah.  Virginia.  Washington.  West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  Puerto  Rico. 

They  are  recognized  with  limitations 
in  these  States; 

California  if  entered  Into  before  1895  In- 
diana if  entered  into  before  Jani'ary  ],  1958, 
Michigan  If  entered  Into  before  January  1, 
1957.  Minnesota  if  entered  Into  before 
April  36,  1941.  Mlssl.sslppl  if  entered  into  be- 
fore April  5.  1958.  Missouri  'f  entered  Into 
before  Marcli  31,  1921.  New  Jersey  If  entered 
Into  before  December  1.  1^39.  New  Yorlc  If 
entered  into  before  April  L'9,  1933  Soutli 
Dakota  if  entered  into  before  July  1,  1959 

They  are  recognized  without  reserva- 
tion in  the  following  States,  Territoo", 
and  the  District  of  Columbia ; 

Alabama.  Alaska,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida.  Georgia.  Idaho.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mon- 
tana. Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island.  South  Carolina,  Texas.  District  of 
CuUimbia,  Virgin  Islands. 

NEED    ron    THE    LEGISLATION 

In  an  increasing  numbei-  ol  situations, 
the  establishment  of  a  valid  marriage 
contract  becomes  of  importance  to  a  sur- 
viving spouse  or  to  the  children  resulting 
from  a  marriage.  Family  reiationships 
must  be  establislied  a.s  a  ba.sis  for  eligi- 
bility for  many  benefits  provided  in  our 
modem  stjciety,  such  as  matters  of  in- 
heritance; benefits  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  survivii"ig  spou.ses  and 
minor  children;  benefits  under  veterans 
laws;  claims  under  Federal  t^roup  life  in- 
surance; and  grants  luider  public  welfare 
and  assistance  programs. 

The  lack  of  accurate  and  complete 
marriage  records  often  delays  tiie  de- 
termination of  eligibility  of  a  surviving 
spouse  or  a  child.  In  some  cases,  the 
payment  of  benefits  or  approval  of  a 
claim  may  be  denied  for  lack  of  records 
which  meet  tne  requiix-ments  .set  by  law 
before  payment  may  be  made.  In  other 
situations,  a  pei-son  n-^t  lesially  entitled  to 
payments  may  succeed  in  presenting 
suitable  color  of  entitlement  and  secure 
an  award  in  absence  of  the  timely  pres- 
entation of  legally  sufl5cient  evidence  by 
a  person  who  has  a  valid  claim. 

Many  persons  who  contract  common- 
law  marriages  and  there. ifier  separate 
for  some  reasjn.  are  not  avare  of  the  fact 
that  such  common-law  marrla.cc  can  be 
legally  terminated  on'y  by  the  formality 
of  a  divoi'ce.  Such  former  husband  and 
wjfe  may  later  enter  int  j  another  mar- 
riage by  common-law  cohabitation  or  by 
formal  ceremony  with,^ut  reahzine  the 
invalid  nature  of  the  secjnd  m.Trriaee 
contract  and  its  effect  jn  the  !e^;a'  rights 
of  the  pa'-tii  .s  and  the  lesltim.tcy  of  any 
children.  Knowledge  that  common-law 
marriaws  may  not  be  c  nfrac'ed  in  the 
future  in  U\e  Dislrct  of  Coiumbin  would 
avoid  many  CDinplication.s  and  disap- 
pointments wiiich  m.iy  now  arise. 
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The  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  to  prohibit  common-law  mar- 
:ia'~cf-  in  the  future  m  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia The  proposed  amendment  to 
existin,:;  law  would  not  retroactively 
affect  any  common-law  marriage  validly 
established  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thi.'^  legislation. 

Your  committee  does  not  intend  by 
tht.s  bill  to  invalidate  maiTiages  present- 
:■,•  ijermitted  under  section  1283  of  the  act 
of  March  3.  1901;  namely,  marriages  of 
mi^mbeis  of  any  church  or  religious  so- 
ciety which  does  not  by  its  custom  re- 
quire the  intervention  of  a  minister  for 
Uie  celebration  of  marriages,  if  such  mar- 
nat;es  arc  solemnized  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed and  practiced  In  any  such  church 
or  relifnous  .sDciety , 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

It  is  clear  from  the  debate  thus  far 
that  this  bill  may  have  far-reaching 
con.sequences  for  the  i)eople  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Mr  V.^.NiKl,  for  his  splendid  statement 
pointing  out  some  of  the  problems  which 
are  inherent  in  it.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  be  considering  a  bill  with  such 
ramifications  when  there  have  not  been 
full  hearings  by  the  committee, 

Thei-e  is  no  record  of  any  hearings 
before  us.  No  heai-ings  were  held.  Cer- 
tainly none  of  the  interested  agencies — 
governmental  or  nongovernmental — in 
the  Di.^trict  of  Columbia  has  been  in- 
\ited  to  appear. 

The  committee  report  itself  was  not 
available  until  thi.*^  morning.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  bill  was  introduced 
:n  1965  or  not;  the  report  was  not  avail- 
able to  the  Members  until  the  moniing  of 
the  day  the  bill  was  brought  up. 

I  .should  like  to  ask  whether  the  com- 
mittee considered  the  effect  of  the  bill 
on  eligibility  for  public  housing,  for  in- 
stance; whether  it  considered  the  effect 
on  eligibility  for  survivors  benefits  under 
social  security;  whether  it  considered  the 
effect  on  public  welfare  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

All  of  these  questions  are  pertinent  to 
this  debate  tliis  afternoon  Without 
hearings  and  without  adequate  consid- 
eration, the  House  is  asked  to  pass  this 
bill.  I  certainly  believe  that  the  bill 
should  be  recommitted,  and  the  com- 
mittee should  hold  full  hearings. 
Agencies  in  the  District  which  are  in- 
terested should  be  given  an  opiwrtunity 
to  appear  before  the  committ.ee.  The 
committee  should  determine  what  the 
effect  of  this  bill  would  be  on  social  wel- 
fare programs. 

When  I  learned  that  the  bill  would 
be  called  up,  I  inquired  about  the  views 
of  the  Urban  League  of  Washington,  and 
foimd  out  that  the  Urban  League  was 
unaware  that  this  bill  was  coming  up. 
Rppre.'-entatives  of  the  Urban  Ler.gue 
pointed  out  that  It  could  have  serious 
consequences  on  the  poor  and  dein-ived 
people  of  the  District  of  C^umbia  Tlie 
Urban  League  and  other  interested  social 
agencie.';,  which  imderstand  the  des- 
perate problems  of  the  disadvantaged, 
should  be  asked  to  comment  upon  this 
tiU. 


Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN,  I  yield  to  the  author  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH,  I  am  very  happy 
to  i-espond  to  t.he  gentleman  and  to  tell 
him  tliat  in  every  instance  that  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  District  of  Columbia 
IS  introduced  it  is  st-nt  to  the  interested 
agencies  of  the  Goverimaent  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Therefore,  this  bill 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  District  of- 
ficials for  many,  many  months 

Mr.  RYAN.  Does  the  gentleman  state 
that  there  were  open,  public  hearings  on 
this  bill? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  No.  I  made  that 
point  clear  to  the  previous  speaker. 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  the  point  There 
were  not,  and  the  public  was  not  invited 
to  express  their  views. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  The  committee 
provided  a  copy  of  this  report  for  every 
Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RYAN.  At  10  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing the  committee  report  became  avail- 
able, arid  not  before.  It  was  not  avail- 
able last  Friday.  In  fact,  I  understand 
it  was  not  yet  printed  then. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentk^man  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  got  a  copy  in  the  com- 
mittee room  on  either  Friday  or  Satur- 
day. The  bill  was  listed  on  the  whip 
notice.  I  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  committee  report 
was  not  available  in  printed  form  until 
this  morning. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  I  was  able  to  get 
a  copy  of  it  In  the  office  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee. 

Mr.  RYAN  I  imagine  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  received  special  consideration, 
then. 

Mr,  GROSS.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  tiie  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  introduced 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  IMr,  Roudebusii!, 
who,  as  many  of  you  know,  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
In  that  work  he  has  faced  many  of  the 
tragedies  which  confront  the  children  of 
men  who  have  worn  t.he  uniform  of  the 
United  States  and  who  have  given  their 
lives  and  shed  their  blood  in  defense  of 
our  country.  He  has  also  been  concerned, 
as  have  we  all,  with  the  problems  of  their 
widows  and  orphans. 

Now  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  how 
unfair  this  bill  is.  May  I  point  out  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RyanI.  who  is  so  concerned 
about  this  bill,  that  in  his  Stat*  com- 
mon-law marriages  are  not  recognized 
unless  they  were  entered  into  before 
April  29,  1933.  My  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  IMr,  BttRTONl  is 
very  much  upset  about  this  legislation. 
But  you  know,  if  these  children  he  is 
worried  about  here  in  the  District  of 
Coltmibia  were  living  out  in  California 
and  their  parents  tried  to  go  into  a  com- 
mon-law marnage  situation,  they  would 
have  had  to  have  done  that  before  1895 


or  it  would  have  been  illegal.  Now,  what 
are  they  complaining  about?  If  it  is  so 
bad  in  Washington,  it  must  be  terrible 
in  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentUTiian. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfornia.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  is  not  criticizing  our  State 
because  of  the  compassion  wc  have  for 
our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  gentleman  would  be  more  correct  if 
instead  of  saying  "compassion'  he  would 
use  the  term  "admiration." 

Since  he  is  worried  about  children,  and 
the  California  common-law  situation 
cea.sed  to  be  legal  in  1895,  if  that  is  the 
kind  of  senior  citizen  Cahfornia  has,  I 
do  not  think  that  they  need  compassion, 
but.  rather,  they  need  our  compliments 
and  no  doubt  have  our  envy 

However,  this  bill  is  not  a  serious 
change.  It  merely  says  that  if  a  man 
and  woman  want  to  live  together  as  man 
and  wife  m  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  future  and  have  that  union  recog- 
nized as  a  Iczal  maiTiag#.  that  they  have 
to  go  downtown  and  pay  $2  and  say  "I 
do"  before  someone  wiio  is  authorized 
to  perform   a   marriage  ceremony 

I  doubt  if  there  is  anybody  in  this 
House  that  did  not  spend  a  little  more 
than  that  when  they  pot  married  and 
did  not  go  through  a  formal  ceremony 
If  the  gentleman  is  woiried  about  chil- 
dren. I  can  tell  him  of  a  situation  in  the 
State  of  my  good  chairman  from  South 
Carolina,  which  adjoins  my  Stat* 
South  Carolina  recognizes  common-law 
marriages.  North  Carolina  prohibits 
common-law  marriages.  I  can  tell  you 
of  a  case  that  aro.se  not  too  long  ago 
where  a  couple  lived  together  in  South 
Carolina  In  a  state  of  common-law  mar- 
riage for  25  year?  They  came  to  my 
county  in  North  Carolina,  8  miles  acro.ss 
the  State  line.  Someone  suggested  to 
them,  after  they  had  lived  there  for  4 
or  5  years,  that  they  were  living  in  sin,  so 
to  speak.  So  they  \\ent  back  off  to  South 
Carolina  and  were  married  Six  months 
later  the  husband  died  I  have  been  tr>-- 
ing  every  since  hi.";  death  to  pet  a  bill 
through  this  Congress  to  get  the  lady 
qualified  to  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits Tlie.se  benefits  are  denied  to  her. 
because  ."^he  was  not  legally  married  for  1 
year  prior  to  the  death  of  her  husband. 
She  has  grown  children  who  are  very 
fine  citizens,  just  as  was  her  late 
husband 

I  think  that  when  we  are  having  so 
many  claims  for  benefits  in  social  .secu- 
rity, veterarus'  benefits,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment programs,  it  is  time  that  we 
have  evidence  of  marriage — and  a  legal 
marriage — and  not  have  little  children 
dependent  upon  proof  r.ot  of  record  as 
to  whether  they  are  legitimate  or  not  or 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  benefits  or 
not. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  for  his  bill.  It 
needs  no  hearings  Anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  facts  of  life  knows  that 
it  is  important  that  we  have  a  record  of 
marriage. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  will 


Mr.    Speaker.    I 
gentleman    from 


Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  important  legisla- 
tion, primarily  for  the  children  of  the 
marriage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  we  approve 
the  bill  which  has  been  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Rou- 

DEBUSH  1 . 

Mr    ROUDEBUSH 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH 
want  to  thank  the 
North  Carolina  [Mr  Whitener]  for  his 
kind  remarks  about  my  service  and 
would  say  that  the  circimistances  which 
Inspired  this  bill  was  not  a  desire  to  hurt 
anyone,  but  to  establish  bona  fide  rec- 
ords that  are  so  very  necessary  in  the 
administration  of  the  veterans'  benefits 
programs,  and  other  programs  of  our 
Government 

Mr.  WHITENER.  And,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  knows  that  there  are  cer- 
tain types  of  veterans'  benefits  where  it 
Is  necessary  to  prove  that  a  widow  was 
married  to  the  deceased  veteran  for  a 
period  of  5  years  prior  to  his  death. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Suppose  she  started 
living  with  him  without  the  benefit  of 
a  celebrated  marriage  5  years  and  2 
months  before  he  passed  away?  She 
would  have  one  terrible  time  establish- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  .she  had  been  legally 
married  to  him  under  the  common  law 
marriage  concept  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  would  toy  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that 
she  would  be  In  serious  trouble. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  But  if  she  could  go 
down  to  the  courthouse  and  obtain  a 
certified  copy  of  the  marriage  certlflcate. 
the  Veterans'  Administration  would  not 
question  it,  if  the  marriage  had  been 
celebrated  only  5  years  and  1  day  prior 
to  the  death  of  the  veteran. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  That  Is  only  an  ex- 
ample of  the  reason  the  bill  should  pass. 
Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  no  reflection  upwn  the  able  author 
of  H.R.  5426.  a  past  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  able  and  distin- 
guished members  of  the  committee  who 
are  recommending  the  bill  to  our  favor- 
able consideration.  I  shall  vote  to  recom- 
mit the  measure  for  further  hearings. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI. 
I  think  we  all  must  agree  with  him 
that  the  sins  of  the  parents  should  not 
be  visited  upon  Innocent  children. 
What  effect  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
5426  will  have  on  the  rights  of  Inherit- 
ance of  children  of  common-law  mar- 
riages of  the  past  Is  undetermined. 
Whether  It  would  In  effect  place  a  stigma 
upon  them  also  is  undetermined. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  good  Intentions  of 
the  author  of  H.R.  5426  or  of  the  com- 
mittee members.  What  doubtless  they 
had  In  mind  was  to  follow  hi  the  wake  of 
many  States  that  have  abolished  the 
common  law  form  of  marriage  that  In 
the  earlier  years  of  our  Republic  was 
more  often  the  r\ile  rather  than  the  ex- 


ception. I  think  It  very  likely  that  they 
did  not  intend  that  this  bill  should  place 
a  stigma  upon  the  children  of  past  com- 
mon-law marriages,  common-law  mar- 
riages that  had  been  entered  into  in  all 
good  faith  and  that  had  bound  the 
parties  in  lasting  marital  loyalty.  But 
the  learned  gentleman  from  Ohio,  him- 
self a  former  judge,  has  raised  a  serious 
question  as  to  Just  how  far  this  bill  goes, 
where  it  starts,  and  where  It  ends.  It 
would  seem  to  me  the  course  of  procedure 
to  send  the  metisure  back  to  committee  in 
order  that  it  might  be  the  subject  of 
exhaustive,  informative,  and  beneficial 
public  hearings  on  a  matter  that  cer- 
tainly is  not  without  interest  to  the 
American  people. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bUl. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  California  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  am,  Mr 
Speaker.  In  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  H.R  6426  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "noes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Seijgeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  39,  nays  328.  not  voting  65,  as 
follows ; 

[Roll  No.  155] 
YEAS — 39 


Albert 

Ashley 

Bandstra 

Baxrett 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Brown,  Calif 

Burton.  Calif. 

Cobeian 

Conn an 

Craley 

Edwards,  Calif 

Fraaer 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Adams 

An<l«rson,  lU. 
Anderson. 
Tenn. 


Frledel 

Gonzalez 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Hawkin« 

Kastenineler 

King,  Calif. 

Krebs 

Long,  Md. 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Nix 

NATS— 328 
Andrews. 

Oeorgo  W. 
Andrews. 

Olenn 
Andrews, 

N  Dak 
Annunzlo 


OUara,  III 

Patten 

Powell 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sickles 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stalbaum 

Vanlk 

Yates 


Arends 

Ash  brook 

Ashmore 

AsplnaU 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battln 


Beck  worth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J..  Jr 

Broyhlll.  N  C 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burlce 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cab«"ll 

Cahill 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Ctielf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Collier 

C'onable 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Crajner 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis.  Wis 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlckmson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edniondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  La 

Ellsworth 

Elrlenborn 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Ptndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gathlugs 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
OUUgan 
Goodell 
QralxjwskI 
Gray 
Ore«n,  Oreg. 


Orelgg 

Orlder 

Orlfflths 

Gross 

Orover 

Oubser 

Gumey 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hanillton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey.  Mich 

Hathaway 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

HoUneld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

H  ungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacob.K 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  OkJa.   Satu-rherd 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala 


Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnski 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rac* 

Randall 

B«'dlln 

Held,  111 

Reld.  N  Y 

Relfe! 

Relneckp 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Rivers,  8  C 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberta* 

Robi.son 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rt>nan 

Rooney,  Pa 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 


Jones.  Mo. 

Jonee,  N  C 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

King.  N  y 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Love 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFb.11 

McOrath 

McMillan 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUl&rd 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Mateunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mliifihall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni 

Murpby,  N  Y. 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

CHara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn 

ONelU.  Mass 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 


St   Ouge 

Saylor 

Schlsler  . 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwclker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Seiiiier 

Shnver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith.  N  V 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephen." 

Stubblefleld 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 

Tenzer 

Thiimii-S! 

Tliompscr.,  Tex 

Thomson.  WlB 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

T'lten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vnn  Deerlln 

VlKorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker,  Miss 

Walker.  N.  Mei 

Walking 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Idaho 

White.  Tex 

Whitener 

Wldnall 

Wll.eon.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyntt 
Wydler 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 
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NOT  VOTING— «5 


Del 


Addabbo 

Baruig 

Blatnlk 

Bi'land 

Caila*ay 

Ceaerberg 

Celler 

Clausen. 
Don  H 
Clawson 
Colmer 
Conyer'^ 
Dulskl 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn 
Farbsteln 
Flynt 
Fokiarty 
FMlton,  Pa 
Gai.ii.;lier 

or.t^prt 

Hai;Hn.  Oa. 


Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hayg 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hull 

Irwin 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kelly 

Klurzynskl 

Kupferman 

Langen 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

M(  Dowell 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Martin.  Miiss 

Morns 


Multer 

Murray 

Nelsen 

O  Konsfcl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Purcell 

Resnlck 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronrailo 

Rooney.  NY. 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

TTiompson.  N.J. 

Toll 

Utt 

Whitten 

WUllams 

Willis 


motion     to     recommit     was 
announced   the   following 


of    Penn- 


So     the 
rejected. 

The   Clerk 
pairs: 

Mr  Hicks  with  Mr  Harsha 

Mr     Baring   with    Mr.    Johnson 
sylvanla. 

Mr    O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr    Callaway. 

Mr  Dulskl  with  Mr  Utt 

Mr  Williams  with  Mr,  Nelsen, 

Mr   Colmer  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr   Hays  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Mult«r  with  Mr  Halp>ern. 

Mr  Morns  with  Mr  Del  Clawson. 

Mr  .Stratton  with  Mr.  Kupferman 

Mr  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Miissachusetts. 

Mr  .Mackay  With  Mr  O'KonskI 

Mr  Farbsteln  wltii  Mr.  Langen 

Mr  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Indiana 

Mr  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

.Mr  KJuczynskl  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr   Rotjers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr  Thampeon  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
B'.atnik 

Mr  Whitten  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 

Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Conyers 

Mr  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr  Shipley 

Mr  Flynt  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Umlslana 

Mr  Hull  with  Mr  Scheuer. 

Mr  Purcell  with  Mr  WUIU 

Mr  Herlong  with  Mr.  McDowell, 

Mrs  Kelly  with  Mr  Irwin. 

Mr  Boland  with  Mr.  Mackie 

Mr    Gilbert  With  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mr  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr  Murray  with  Mr.  Resnlck 

Mr    Rooney  o(f  New  York  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea". 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Thr  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REVISING  POSTAL  RATES  ON  CER- 
TAIN FOURTH -CLASS  MAIL 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  14904)  to  revise 
postal  rates  on  certain  fourth-class  mail, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

IN  THi  coMMrrrn  or  thk  whol« 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14904,  with 
Mr.  SiKES  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Morri- 
son 1  will  be  recognized  for  1  '2  hours  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
CoRBETTl  will  be  recognized  for  I'z 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  sponsored  H.R.  14904 
on  the  basis  of  the  official  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Postmaster  General  Our 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates  held  19 
days  of  hearings  on  this  legislation,  start- 
ing on  March  1.  and  ending  on  April  28. 
We  afforded  as  many  witnesses  as  pos- 
sible an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  ar- 
ranged the  subcommittee  schedule  to 
meet  the  conveniences  of  the  witnesses. 
Including  the  scheduling  of  hearings  on 
Mondays.  Fridays,  and  even  on  Satur- 
day. More  than  200  statements  were 
pre.sented  to  the  subcommittee  or  sub- 
mitted for  the  record. 

Following  the  hearings,  the  legislation 
was  thoroughly  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee and  ordered  reported  to  the 
full  committee  by  a  vote  of  6  to  1.  The 
full  committee  ordered  it  reported  to  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  17  to  3. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  3-year  moratorium 
granted  by  Public  Law  88-51,  on  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  use  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  postal  service,  will  terminate 
on  June  30,  1966,  and  the  prohibition  will 
be  resumed  automatically  unless  this  leg- 
islation is  enacted  to  place  parcel  post 
on  a  near  break-even  basis,  or  other  leg- 
islation Is  enacted  removing  the  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  major  difficulties  concerning  par- 
cel post  stem  from  two  statutes.  First. 
the  provisions  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1951,  approved  Septem- 
ber 27,  1950,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  695). 
require  a  break -even  operation  within 
4  percent  for  fourth-class  i>arcel  post 
and  catalogs,  with  no  prior  deductions 
for  public  service  cost.  Second,  the  size 
and  weight  limitations  (Public  Law  82- 
199  >  have  resulted  in  a  sJiarp  contrac- 
tion of  parcel  post  volume,  mostly  in  the 
mora  profitable  parcels. 

"Tnese  two  statutes  have  blocked  the  at- 
tainment of  the  break-even  goal  and 
have  precipitated  a  crisis  In  parcel  post 
service.  Parcel  post  cannot  be  main- 
tained on  a  break -even  btisls. 

Our  committee  was  faced  with  two 
alternatives — first,  remove  the  maximum 
size  and  weight  limitations  on  parcels 
mailed  between  first-class  post  offices 
more  than  two  zones  apart  and  Increase 
rates  so  as  to  maintain  parcel  post  on 
a  break-even  basis  or,  second,  provide  for 
a  subsidized  parcel  post  system. 

The  committee  bill,  H.R.  14904,  will 
place  the  parcel  post  sj-stem  on  a  near 
break -even  basis  by  rate  Increases  and 
changes  in  size  and  weights.  Also,  pro- 
cedural changes  are  provided,  which  to- 
gether with  the  continuation  of  the  rate- 
fixing  authority  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, will  require  that  the  parcel  post  sys- 


tem be  continued  on  a  near  break-even 
basis. 

The  major  provisions  of  H.R.  14904 
may  be  summarized,  as  follows ; 

First.  Zone-rated  parcel  post  rates  are 
increased  8  cents  per  piece,  rounded  ofT  to 
increments  of  5  cents  The  increase  is 
expected  to  yield  additional  net  revenue 
of  $60  million. 

Second.  Zone-rated  catalog  rates  are 
increased  approximately  12  percent  of 
revenues  and  are  expected  to  yield  $3 
million. 

Third.  Authority  Is  continued  lor  the 
Postmaster  General  to  submit  a  request 
to  the  Interstate  Comme'-ce  Commission 
to  reform  rates  and  othtr  conditions  of 
mailability — other  than  size  and 
weight — with  the  requirement  that  the 
request  will  be  considered  as  having  been 
approved  unless  action  is  taken  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with- 
in 30  days  to  reject  the  request  or  to  or- 
der an  investigation,  with  the  further  re- 
quirement that  final  determination  must 
be  made  within  180  days.  The  30  and 
180-day  requirements  were  added  by  the 
committee  and  have  t>een  approved  by 
the  Postmaster  General. 

Fourth.  The  4  percent  cost-revenue 
cerLiflcation  required  by  the  Postmaster 
General  before  the  Post  Office  can  spend 
funds  for  postal  purposes  Is  continued. 
Fifth.  Postal  zone  determinations  will 
be  based  on  the  552  sectional  centers 
rather  than  on  the  existing  4.000  differ- 
ent geographic  area  units.  This  change 
will  greatly  simplify  stamp  dispensing 
by  postal  clerks  and  by  automatic  equip- 
ment. The  operating  economies  from 
the  more  simplified  operations  are  ex- 
pected to  more  than  offset  the  revenue 
shrinkage  of  approximately  $1  million. 
Sixth.  The  maximum  size  is  changed 
from  72  Inches  to  100  inches  for  parcels 
mailed  from  one  first-class  post  office  to 
another  flrst-class  post  office,  and  the 
maximum  weight  is  changed  from  20  to 
40  pounds  for  parcels  mailed  between 
first-class  post  offices  which  are  moie 
than  two  zones  apart — approximately 
150  miles,  The  additional  net  revenue  is 
expected  to  be  $40  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  reasonable 
bill.  It  takes  into  consideration  the  in- 
terests of  people  living  in  rural  and  ur- 
ban areas.  There  is  more  than  a  little 
irony  in  that  the  maximum  size  and 
weight  limits  imposed  by  Public  Law  82- 
199  have  hit  the  farmer  hardest  of  all. 
WhUe  rural  areas  were  exempt  from 
those  restrictions,  the  parcel  post  pa- 
trons in  these  areas  have  not  been  able 
to  avoid  the  sharp  rise  in  parcel  rates 
which,  in  part,  was  a  direct  result  of 
Pubhc  Law  199. 

In  1951.  postage  for  a  5-pound  carton 
shipped  by  a  farmer  Vo  a  customer  100 
miles  away  was  only  21  cents.  Today 
that  postage  rate  Is  57  cents,  and  the  bill 
proposes  to  raise  it  again  to  65  cents. 
If  parcel  size  and  weight  limits  are  not 
revised  as  proposed,  the  rate  would  have 
to  be  71  cents. 

Since  1952,  the  general  public,  partic- 
ularly farmers  and  businessmen,  have 
been  forced  to  pay  more  than  one-half 
billion  dollars  extra,  or  about  $40  mil- 
lion a  year,  representing  amounts  paid 
for  parcel  post  rates  higher  than  the 
rates  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
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required  if  the  volume  losses  of  heavier- 
weight  parcels  having  a  favorable  rev- 
enue-cost relationship  had  not  occurred 
because  of  size  and  weight  limitations. 

Of  all  consumers,  the  farmer  and  other 
occupants  of  rural  areas  are  hardest  hit 
by  the  unending  rise  in  parcel  post  rates. 
They  did  not  have  the  wide  range  of 
transportation  modes  available  for  ship- 
ments between  urban  areas.  CXir  com- 
mittee expects  that  the  changes  in  size 
and  weisiits  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
rate  increases  otherwise  required. 

The  bill  takes  into  consideration  the  in- 
terests of  private  business.  The  parcel 
post  system  does  not  have  a  monopoly  It 
opei-ates  as  a  supplement  to  private  car- 
riers. For  example,  one  .shipper  of  small 
parcels  handled  over  250  million  parcels 
in  calendar  year  1965.  as  compared  with 
the  parcel  post  volume  of  742.4  million 
parcels  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

I  believe  thl.s  letislation  does  protect 
the  private  business  interests  of  small 
parcel  shippers  by  requirinK  parcel  post 
rates  to  be  maintained  on  a  level  sutfl- 
ciently  hiph  to  continue  the  parcel  post 
service  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  One  of 
the  main  justifications  offered  for  Pub- 
lic Law  199  was  that  stringent  parcel 
post  size  and  weight  limits  were  neces- 
sary to  further  free  enterprise,  but  there 
now  Is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
our  private  economy  benefited  from  that 
law.  I  recited  several  instances  In  my 
statement  on  House  Resolution  875  of 
how  this  law  discriminates  against  first 
cla.ss  mall  patrons 

Parcel  post  volume  has  fallen  from  a 
high  of  1,046  million  in  1952  to  742  mil- 
lion in  1965.  during  a  period  when  all 
other  mall  and  business  volume  in  gen- 
eral were  increasing. 

Parcel  post  rates  were  raised  four 
times  in  the  last  15  years,  yet  deficits  ex- 
isted in  every  year  but  one  A  25-percent 
increase  was  effective  on  October  1,  1951, 
and  a  36-percent  increa.se  on  October  1, 
1953.  The.se  two  increases  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  40  million  in  the  number  of 
pieces  of  parcel  post  and  a  loss  of  800 
minion  pounds.  A  17-percent  Increase 
on  February  1,  1960.  wa.s  followed  by  a 
piece  loss  of  47  million  and  a  pound  loss 
of  456  million.  A  13-percent  Increase  on 
April  1,  1964  was  follrrwed  by  a  piece 
less  of  35  million  and  a  pound  loss  of 
291  million. 

Our  committee  received  testimony  sup- 
portini?  this  legislation  from  representa- 
tives of  private  business  organizations 
representing  manj-  thousands  of  private 
shippers.  EVen  the  U.S.  Chanv- 
ber  of  Commerce,  which  always  advances 
the  cause  of  private  enterprise,  has  not 
objected  to  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion 

I  am  convinced  that  the  increase  in 
the  maximum  .size  and  weight  limita- 
tions will  stimulate  new  business  in  the 
shipment  and  sales  of  small  parcels.  The 
more  liberal  size  and  weight  limits  will 
pi-o\ide  a  greatly  expanded  potential  for 
private  shippers  heretofore  denied  eco- 
nomical transportation  and  delivery 
service. 

One  company  reported  to  our  commit- 
tee of  having  eliminated  11.000  mer- 
chandise Items  from  its  catalog  since 


1952.  mainly  Ixjcause  ol  the  size-weij^ht 
limits  of  Public  Law  199.  Another  large 
mailer  mdicaU'd  about  1,500  items  are 
listed  in  his  catalog,  with  a  stipulation 
that  they  are  not  mailable  at  flrst-class 
pijsi  olHces.  Ihese  companies  indicated 
tiiat  revision  of  size  and  weight  Umits 
V.  ill  permit  a  relisting  of  these  items  lur 
catalog  sale  and  parcel  post  delivery.  In 
that  way.  there  would  be  a  regeneration 
of  traffic  not  now  moving  by  any  trans- 
portation mode 

Ml-.  Chairman,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  there  will  be  some  diversion  of 
parcel  shipments  from  private  earners 
to  paicel  post,  but  we  believe  it  will  be 
minimal. 

The  Post  Office  Department  estimates 
that  the  parcel  post  service  will  gain 
about  51  million  parcels.  On  a  piece 
count  basis,  tliere  will  be  a  partial  ofT- 
.setting  shrinkage  where  split  parcels  are 
consolidated  into  fewer,  larger  ones.  Tlie 
total  net  gain  to  the  system  is  expected 
to  be  about  29  million  parcels,  takiiig 
into  consideration  the  consolidation  of 
split  pa  1  eels. 

Part  of  the  volume  to  be  gained  from 
the  size- weight  revisions  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  broad  and  thinly  diffused  diver- 
sion from  many  sources.  Much  more  im- 
portant, however,  is  tlie  fact  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  limitations  is  expecu-d  to 
stimulate  business  and  result  in  new 
volume 

I  am  convinced  that  on  the  whole  this 
legislation  does  not  present  any  undue 
infringement  on  private  enterprise.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  public  Interest  in  being  assured  of 
having  a  parcel  post  system  which  will 
.s«rve  the  needs  of  all  the  public  overrides 
any  sharp  reduction  in  the  business  of 
private  parcel  carriers,  which  may  occur 
upon  enactment  of  this  legLslation. 

Most  important  of  all.  the  bill 
strengthens  the  financial  condition  of 
postal  revenues  by  eliminating  most  of 
the  .sub.sidy  on  parcel  post.  The  legisla- 
tion would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
parcel  post  system  by  simplifying  the 
postal  zone  sti-ucture  and  the  size  and 
weight  limitations. 

There  has  been  much  concern  ex- 
pressed over  the  effect  thLs  legislation 
will  have  on  employees  of  certain  pri- 
vate carriers.  Also,  some  railroad  em- 
ployees have  expressed  their  misgivings 
about  the  bill.  Our  committee  consid- 
ered all  these  matters  very  thoroughly. 
As  I  Indicated  earlier,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  on  this  matter  at  the  ap- 
propriate time. 

We  also  believe  that  passage  of  the 
legislation  will  increase  parcel  post  vol- 
ume and  result  in  greater  parcel  post 
volume  to  be  transported  by  the  rail- 
roads because  the  major  part  of  parcel 
post  is  transported  by  railroads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
modification  of  Public  Law  199  is  a  must 
if  we  hope  to  put  an  end  to  parcel  poi^t 
deficits.  It  is  a  must  if  you  agree  that 
Public  Law  199  has  failed  to  further  the 
general  interests  of  the  public  by  de- 
priving 140  million  persons  of  essential 
shipping  service.  It  has  failed,  too,  be- 
cause It  created  a  service  void  which  no 
one  had  been  able  to  fill. 


Rates  higher  than  those  proposed  in 
this  bill  will  be  no  alternative,  it  would 
be  a  delay  in  action  to  be  followed  aj^ain 
by  the  problem  that  confronts  the  Con- 
giess  and  the  Department  today. 

We  are  not  faced  witli  a  problem  that 
will  find  its  own  solution  in  a  few  months, 
but  at  the  price  of  extreme  rate  iiicieases 
and  more  attrition  m  the  parcel  post 
service.  We  have  already  asked  the 
American  public  and  private  enterprise 
to  pay  too  much  because  of  the  restric- 
tive size  and  weight  limits  of  Public  Law 
199.  We  should  not  expect  more  from 
our  patrons  by  perpetrating  the  lull  ef- 
fect of  a  law  which  is  demonstrably  un- 
fair and  incapable  of  achieving  a  purpose. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  14904. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Pino  I  such  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14904.  but  in  opposition 
to  section  3  of  the  bill,  which  wouid  put 
parcel  post  in  unnecessaiy  direct  com- 
petition with  private  transportation  en- 
terprise. 

Frankly.  I  have  always  conceived  of 
parcel  post  as  a  supplement  to  our  na- 
tional system  of  private  carriers.  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  sensible  that  only  a  limited 
size  package  be  eligible  to  be  sent  by 
parcel  post.  Let  private  carriers  handle 
the  big  bulky  packages.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Post  Office  will  add  to  its  reve- 
nues by  handling  this  new  class  of  pack- 
age. It  could  very  well  be  that  the  op- 
posite will  occur.  Probably  the  Post 
Office  will  lose  more  money  and  the  tax- 
payers will  pay  so  that  the  large  business 
shippers  can  have  cut-rate  freight  serv- 
ice through  our  Government  postal 
service. 

I  am  also  a  little  discouraged  to  think 
what  the  proposed  parcel  post  change 
would  do  to  ix>stal  efficiency.  I  under- 
stand that  about  half  the  space  of  postal 
facilities  taken  up  by  the  postal  load  is 
now  taken  up  by  parcel  post.  I  have 
figures  saying  that  the  change  contem- 
plated would  push  parcel  post  up  to  the 
point  where  it  takes  up  70  percent  of  the 
space  occupied  by  all  mail.  The  post 
offices  win  be  bursting  at  the  scam.s.  and 
m  my  opinion,  they  are  all  too  crowded 
already. 

Crowding  the  post  offices  with  parcels 
is  not  going  to  help  mall  delivery.  It  Is 
going  to  slow  it  more  than  the  present. 
I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  slow  mails  so 
that  a  few  big  business  shippers  can  cut 
their  freight  costs 

Now  all  this  suggests  something  to  me 
which  I  have  said  before.  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  passing  legislation  to  help  a 
few  big  businessmen  who  do  not  like  pay- 
ing their  present  freight  costs  I  par- 
ticularly do  not  like  it  when  it  is  going  to 
put  a  number  of  companies  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  employees  out  of  a  job.  I 
am  tempted  to  use  a  phrase  which  I  have 
used  before.  This  is  a  bill  for  the  fat 
cats  In  the  mail-order  business.  I  wish 
we  be  had  figures  before  us  on  how  much 
money  the  big  shippers  are  going  to  save. 
I  imagine  the  Postmaster  General  knows. 
I  wonder  if  they  are  going  to  u.se  the 
money  they  save  to  buy  Government 
bonds? 
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I  do  not  think  this  bill  is  a  fair  one.  I 
urge  that  it  be  modified  by  deletion  of 
sections. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  !Mr.  Cun-ninghamI 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Chairman, 
and  Members  ol  the  Committee.  I  will 
more  or  less  rejieat  what  I  had  to  say 
when  we  debated   the   resDlution. 

Tliere  is  a  veiT  small  segment  of  this 
popul-Ttion  that  is  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation and  theie  are  a  few  large  mail- 
order houses  and  some  people  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  a  few  mis- 
guided organizations  and  individuals,  as 
evidenced  by  a  few  letters  and  wires 
which  all  of  us  received  in  the  last  day 
and  this  morning  Mine  were  in  almost 
Identical  language,  indicating  that  some- 
body has  told  these  people  to  send  these 
wires  and  letters  in. 

In  contrast,  there  are  all  tJiese  organi- 
zations—four pages,  single  spaced — op- 
pjsed  to  tills  legislation  Tliere  ai-e  22 
'.iby:  organizations.  The  railroad  broth- 
crh!>.>ds  are  united  in  opiwsition.  There^ 
are  many  others,  and  I  will  not  read 
them,  because  we  sent  them  around  to 
all  the  Member.^. 

There  are  four  pages,  single  spaced, 
from  people  who  know  that  ttiis  is  not 
wise  legisla'ion 

It  was  testified  in  our  committee  by 
the  representatives  of  the  brotherhoods 
that  if  this  legislation  should  ever  pass  it 
ri'l  cost  44,000  jobs  ainnnp  railroad  em- 
ployees. It  wa;;  also  testified  that  it 
would  cost  up  to  5  000  jobs  among  the 
union  members  w.orking  with  REA.  So 
tliere  is  an  overwhelming  amount  of  op- 
ixjsition  to  this  particular  legislation. 

I  m'ght  say  this  is  not  a  nartisan  issue. 
I  understand  that  my  dear  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  !  Mr.  Gross!,  who  I 
thouLiht  was  a  great  believfr  in  pi-ivate 
entorpri.se.  favors  this.  There  have  been 
Members  on  the  majority  side  in  our 
committee  who  have  been  oi)posed  to 
this  legislation. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Members  will  not 
look  upon  thi,s  it^.  any  partisan  way. 

I  understand  two  members  of  the 
R'iles  Committer,  w  ho  represent  the  ma- 
jority party,  are  opposed  to  this.  I  pre- 
sume they  will  speak  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  knowing  that 
there  is  so  much  heat  on  this  bill,  I  am 
sure,  and  all  of  these  employees  who  are 
goinf;  to  be  displaced,  has  stated  that  he 
is  going   to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  gentleman  is  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  will,  in  effect,  say 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  Is 
Roiip  to  hire  all  the.se  approximately 
4a  OOO  or  49.000  displaced  employees, 
w!io  arc  going  to  retain,  according  to  the 
atneiidment,  as  I  understand  it,  their 
seniouty  rights,  their  pension  rights 
their  insurance  rights,  and  all  the  other 
riEhts  for  which  they  have  worked  so 
many  years. 

Well.  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
committee  for  10  years,  and  I  can  say 
that  this  is  ridiculous,  it  is  not  legal,  and 
it  will  not  work. 

But  let  us  say  that  It  will  work,  and 
let  us  .say  that  I  am  a  displaced  railroad 
worker  and  iny  dear  friend,  the  gentle- 


man from  Marjiand  (Mr.  FriedelI.  is  a 
postal  worker,  and  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mar>-!and  IMr.  Friedel]  has  15 
years  of  seniority,  and  as  a  displaced 
railroad  worker  I  have  17  years  of 
seniority.  That  would  mean  if  the  Post 
Office  Department  hired  me  I  would 
displace  the  gentleman  from  Marj'land 
[Mr.  Friedei.1  so  far  as  seniority  Is  con- 
cerned    I  would  "bump"  him. 

If  anything  like  that  ever  happened,  we 
know  what  our  dedicated  post  ofBce 
workers  would  do  and  how  they  would 
feel  about  it.  ' 

But  I  say  this  cannot  be  done  legally. 

When  a  person  goes  on  the  civil 
service  roll,  he  goes  in  at  the  bottom, 
and  pension  rights  cannot  be  retained. 
and  all  the  other  seniority  rights,  et 
cetera,  cannot  be  retained. 

I  have  never  before  seen  these  em- 
ployees so  united  and  angry  as  they 
are  with  respect  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  the  brotherhoods  in  particular. 

I  said  earlier  today  they  even  went  so 
far  as  to  foi-m  a  picket  line  around  the 
Ben  Franklin  Station  last  Thursday  or 
Friday  in  protest  against  this,  nicy  are 
dedicat.ed  jieople. 

I  said  earlier,  also,  that  under  two 
Presidents,  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson,  we  have  been  sent 
messages,  in  the  Congress,  that  the 
transportation  system  should  be  revised, 
overhauled,  and  coordinated,  and  they 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  railroad  industry  and  the  number  of 
jobs  being  lost  by  employees  in  the  rail- 
road industry. 

So  we  have  seen  two  Presidents  say  we 
ought  to  do  something  to  help,  and  yet 
another  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Post  Office  Department,  wants 
to  pass  this  legislation  which  will  do  just 
the  opposite. 

So  I  .say  there  most  he  a  little  confu- 
sion down  within  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  in  tune 
with  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
with  President  Johnson.        ' 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  to 
recite  to  this  committee  any  letter,  com- 
munication, or  report  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  the  amendment 
which  he  proposes  to  offer.' to  hire  these 
displaced  employees  and  to  continue 
their  seniority  and  other  benefits.  Is 
legal.  I  should  like  to  have  the  gentle- 
man present  that  to  us. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  caji  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  was  taken  up  carefully 
with  the  Postmaster  General,  with  the 
head  of  the  Civil  .'^ervice  Commission, 
and  with  the  leKi.<;iative  coun.sel  of  our 
committee  and  the  legislative  counsel  of 
Congress:  and  this  was  the  amendment 
that  they  came  up  with,  that  they  all 
anreed  on,  and  that  it  could  do  just  oppo- 
■site  to  what  the  gentleman  says  it  could 
do,  in  that  it  could  give  them  the  same 
pay,  could  give  them  their  retirement 
benefits,  and  could  give  them  whatever 
rights  they  had  in  the  way  of  years  of 
.ser\ice. 

They  would  all  be  taken  in  by  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  know  some- 
times things  are  said  Jtist  to  sweep  us  off 
of  our  feet,  but  I  want  some  evidence  and 


something  in  the  form  of  writing,  which 
IS  the  usual  procedure,  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  .says  this  can 
be  done  and  that  it  is  legal, 

Mr.  MORRISON  >  reading : ) 

Dear  Mr  Chatrman  During  the  recent 
hearings  of  the  Subcoir.mUtee ,  on  Postal 
Rate?  relative  to  this  Departments  pro- 
posals to  reform  the  parcel  post  laws,  th* 
concern  was  expreEsed  that  the  recommend- 
ed changes  in  parcel  pi^st  Fize  and  weight 
Umltallons  would  force  REA  Express  to  cur- 
tall  ite  work  force  and  cause  tome  REA 
workers  to  lo,<;e  their  jobs 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  whose  letter  that  is? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Just  a  second.  You 
a.sked  me  for  some  written  evidence,  and 
I  am  giving  it  to  you  and.  if  you  will  be 
patient,  you  will  get  it. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  I  am  wondering 
who  It  is  from. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  will  tell  you  that 
in  a  minute,  as  soon  as  I  finish  reading  it: 

Testimony  before  the  «ubconiin!ttee  ha« 
demonstrated  that  the  prospect  of  such  un- 
employment has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
However,  to  provide  all  possible  assurance 
to  those  who  «nay  be  genuinely  concerned. 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  declared  it* 
wUllngnesfi  to  hire  any  REA  employee,  or  the 
employee  of  any  other  parcel  shipment  com- 
pany, who  may  lose  his  job  for  causes  in 
any  way  traceable  t«  enactment  of  seption  3 
of  H.r"  14904.  Such  employees  wculd  be 
given  civil  service  status  and  permanent  Jobs 
as  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  reported  to  the  committee. 

This  letter  confirms  and  underscores  that 
commitment.  i. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lawkevce  F  O'Bmkn. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman read  the  last  three  lines  again, 
please? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Read  the  last  three 
lines? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORRISON      Again? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.    Yes, 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  woiUd  suggest 
that  vou  pay  attention. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I'm  paying  at- 
tention as  I  have  the  floor  but  the  gentle- 
man reads  too  fast. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Do  you  want  me  to 
read  that? 

Mr.     CUN^'INGHAM.     U     you     will. 

please. 

Mr.  MORRISON   'reading:) 
Such  employees  would  lie  given  civil  serv- 
ice status  and  permanent  jobs  a*  has  been 
agreed   to  by  the  Civil  Service  Cortunisslon 
and  reported  to  the  committee. 

This  letter  confirms  and  underscores  that 
commitment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence  P  OBrien. 

Mr,  CUNNINGHAM.  This  is  what 
Mr.  O'Brien  said  during  our  hearings  up 
until  the  last  lines.  He  mentions  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  have  anything  In 
writing  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  that  eflect? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Well,  this  amend- 
ment in  connection  with  what  the  Post- 
master General  said  was  taken  up  with 
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the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  and 
with  the  people  in  charge  of  their  legis- 
lation, so  that  this  amendment  of  mine 
would  do  exactly  what  I  have  said  on  two 
occasions  today  It  would  do. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Then,  would  the 
gentlenmn  agree,  if  I  am  a  railroad 
worker  and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Prixdel],  for  example,  1b  a 
postal  worker  and  I  have  17  years  of 
seniority  and  he  has  IS.  that  I  bump 
him? 

Mr  MORRISON.  There  will  be  no 
bumping.  If  you  have  17  years  of  serv- 
ice with  the  railroad  or  the  express  com- 
pany and  you  come  into  the  postal  serv- 
ice, you  will  have  17  years  In  which 
you  will  get  credit  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  The  required  number 
of  years  you  need  to  retire  with  that  17 
years  will  be  counted  the  same  as  If  you 
were  in  the  Post  Office  Department  the 
entire  time. 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  In  other  words, 
then,  I  would  Jump  ahead  of  Mr. 
Priedel  so  far  as  my  retirement  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  MORRISON  You  would  jiunp 
aheeul  not  only  of  a  fellow  who  had  been 
there  15  years  but  a  fellow  who  had 
been  there  12  years  and  a  fellow  who 
had  been  there  5  years  and  a  fellow  who 
had  been  there  1  year,  or  you  would  Jump 
ahead  of  a  fellow  who  was  there  for  only 
1  month. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  CORBETT  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  Committee,  there  Is 
no  proof  in  the  form  of  a  letter  but  mere 
information  through,  perhaps,  a  tele- 
phone conversation  that  the  Postmaster 
General  had  with  someone  at  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see 
something  In  writing,  because  I  do  not 
see  how  It  can  be  done  I  do  not  believe 
it  Is  legal. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any 
Member  sitting  here  this  afternoon  who 
has  not  received  numerous  complaints 
alxtut  the  handUng  of  parcel  post  as  of 
today.  I  certainly  have  received  such 
complaints,  and  I  have  spoken  on  this 
floor  of  the  House  about  them.  They 
cannot  even  handle  the  varioiis  parcels 
that  they  now  have,  let  alone  those  that 
are  going  to  be  twice  larger  In  size  than 
the  present  parcels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  testimony  from 
an  expert  In  the  business  of  postal  fa- 
cilities, whose  specialty  is  these  conveyor 
belts,  and  he  said  it  Is  Impossible  for  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  handle  these 
larger  parcels.  He  further  stated  that 
one  of  the  crying  needs  today,  and  the 
reason  the  post  office  service  is  so  poor 
Is  the  lack  of  facilities. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  thev  are  going  to 
throw  a  whole  bunch  of  new  parcels  Into 
these  various  post  offices  around  the 
country,  as  well  as  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
mall — first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
mall  and  this  mail  is  going  to  suffer. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  this  Is  bad 
legislation  and  I  certainly  hope  that  the 


members  of  the  committee  will  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  are  all  of  these  people 
involved  and  22  labor  organizations  in- 
volved which  are  fighting  mad  about  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Daniels]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
June  issue  of  the  Railway  Clerk  maga- 
zine, there  is  an  article  concerning  parcel 
post.  This  article  is  so  full  of  errors, 
misrepresentations,  and  outright  false- 
hoods as  to  resemble  a  kind  of  jungle. 
There  is  so  much  wrong  with  this  article 
and  the  cartoon  which  accompanied  It, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  criticism 
should  begin. 

I  think  perhaps  the  best  answer  to 
these  gross  misrepresentations  is  to  state 
the  facts  concerning  H.R.  14904. 

Before  Public  Law  199  was  enacted  in 
1951,  the  Post  Office  Department  oper- 
ated a  uniform  parcel  post  system. 
Packages  less  than  70  pounds  and  100 
Inches  could  be  mailed  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Then,  largely  due  to  the 
precarious  financial  position  of  the  Rail- 
way Express  Agency — REA — Congress 
acted  through  Public  Law  199  to  restrict 
shipments  via  parcel  post. 

Since  rural  areas  were  largely  outside 
the  REA  service  areas,  and  since  REA 
would  not  have  been  Interested  in  the 
largely  unprofitable  business  to  those 
areas  in  any  event,  they  were  permitted 
to  retain  70-pound  and  100-inch  limits, 
while  shipments  between  first-class  of- 
fices were  placed  In  two  zones.  Those 
more  than  150  miles  apart  were  limited 
to  20  pounds  and  72  Inches;  those  less 
than  150  miles  apart.  40  poimds  and  72 
Inches. 

These  regulations  had  six  major  ef- 
fects: 

First.  The  Post  Office  Department  was 
forced  to  continue  high  cost  business,  but 
could  not  balance  such  business  with  the 
lilgher  volume,  low-cost  service. 

Second.  The  140  million  urban  pa- 
trons were  denied  good  parcel  post  serv- 
ice and  millions  have  been  turned  away 
from  mailing  windows. 

Third.  All  kinds  of  anomalous  situa- 
tions arose.  For  example,  a  business  in 
my  hometown,  Jersey  City.  N.J ,  can 
send  a  70-pound,  100-Inch  package  to  a 
village  in  Alaska,  but  cannot  send  a  10- 
pound.  73-inch  package  across  the  Hud- 
son River  to  New  York  City. 

Fourth.  Since  another  provision  of  the 
law  required  the  Postmaster  General 
to  certify  that  receipts  from  parcel  post 
were  within  4  percent  of  costs — other- 
wise no  funds  to  operate  any  aspect  of 
the  postal  service  could  be  secured  from 
the  Treasury— the  removal  of  the  low- 
cost  service  resulted  in  higher  rates. 
This  further  depressed  volimie  and  again 
necessitated  higher  rates.  This  dual 
spiral  continues. 

Fifth.  Farmers,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  protected  by  present  law,  are  being 
hurt  bv  the  steeply  climbing  rates. 

Sixth.  Small  business  firms  are  split- 
ting shipments,  mailing  from  other  than 
first-class  offices — a  self-defeating  oper- 
ation since  increased  revenues  move  sec- 
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ond-class  post  offices  to  first-class  of- 
fices— and  taking  other  steps  to  avoid 
the  present  restrictions,  with  the  result 
that  the  costs  are  higher  for  poorer 
service. 

The  parcel  post  service  faces  a  crisis. 
Unless  steps  are  taken  to  reform  the  law, 
there  will  remain  but  a  tiigh-cost  service 
that  will  require  a  subsidy. 

This  legislation  is  a  compromise  that 
would  balance  the  Interests  of  urban  and 
rural  patrons,  business,  and  commercial 
carriers.  It  would  produce  $107  million 
in  additional  net  revenue.  And  it  would 
restore  a  service  now  badly  damaged  and 
in  danger  of  disappearing. 

Realizing  these  facts,  the  mail-order 
houses  and  mail  users,  who  are  depicted 
in  the  cartoon  in  the  Railway  Clerk  u 
victims  of  H.R.  14904.  are  actually  in 
favor  of  this  legislation,  even  though 
rates  will  be  somewhat  higher.  They  are 
in  favor  of  It  because  it  is  fair,  because 
it  will  increase  competition,  because  it  is 
good  for  business  and  good  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

But.  gentlemen,  you  do  not  have  to 
take  my  word  for  the  attitude  of  mail- 
order houses  and  of  mail  users,  they  have 
made  it  absolutely  plain  themselves. 

Let  us  take  a  good  look  at  their  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates: 

First.  Permit  me  to  quote  Warren  A. 
Clohisy.  executive  secretary  of  the  Mail- 
order Association  of  America.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Rates  on  H.R.  12367.  which  Is 
essentially  the  same  as  HJl.  14904,  Mr. 
Clohisy  said,  in  part: 

Let  me  »ay  that  the  jxircel  post  legislation 
being  considered  Is,  In  the  trueet  sense,  con- 
sumer leglslaUon.  It  Is  the  American  con- 
sumer who  will  benefit  by  the  slmpllflcaUon 
and  changes  in  the  law.  which  will  be  tht 
result  of  enactment  of  HM.  12367. 

We  support  H.R  12367  as  a  major  step 
toward  correcting  the  problems  caused  by  the 
existing  postal  regulations.  At  the  outset.  I 
woiUd  like  to  state  our  fullest  backing  of  the 
total  bill.  We  believe  that  after  almost  3 
years  of  study,  the  weaknesses  In  the  posta] 
situation  that  need  correction  are  well  cle- 
aned, and  each  of  the  proposed  changes  are 
in  our  opinion,  necessary  and  vital  If  the 
service  Is  to  be  preeerved  and  improved 

We  have  another  Interest  in  the  proposed 
legislation:  namely,  we  would  like  to  restore 
to  our  catalogs  the  thousands  of  Items  which 
we  cannot  list  because  of  the  existing  slw 
and  weight  regulations.  These  Items  repre- 
sent sales  that  today  no  one  enjoys  because 
we  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  refusals  and 
returns  and  the  local  merch.int  cannot  «fford 
the  Inventory  Investment  and  the  risk  of  low 
sales. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  we  too  are 
private  enterprise  We  employ  over  412.000 
people  directly,  and  Indirectly  many  more 
through  the  50,000  suppliers  with  whom  we 
do  business  •  •  •  So  we  would  like  to  re- 
store those  Items  to  our  catalogs,  first  to 
satisfy  more  customers  second  to  enjoy  the 
sales,  and  third  to  Improve  our  contribution 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Second.  Robert  F.  DeLay.  president  of 
the  2,200-member  Direct  Mall  Advertis- 
ing Association,  testified: 

Despite  the  proposed  rate  increase,  DMAA 
supports  the  bill  because  it  Is  vital  to  our 
members'  Interests  that  the  parcel  post  serv- 
ice continue  to  be  a  viable  and  valuable  n»- 
Uoawlde  delivery  service.     We  further  recog- 
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nlre  that  passage  of  these  compromise  ref- 
ormations of  the  restrictions  will  probably 
cause  some  loss  of  business  to  RE^A  express, 
but  an  analysis  of  the  potential  loss  leads  us 
to  believe  It  will  not  be  as  serious  as  some 
speculate.  In  any  case.  In  our  expanding 
economy  there  Is  room  for  various  types  of 
delivery  services. 

Third.  Josh  8.  Weston,  president  of 
the  Parcel  Post  Association,  stated: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  present  the  views  of  the  more  than  200 
small-  arul  medium-sized  businesses,  located 
in  32  SUtes.  which  comprise  the  aasociatlon 
membership.  Many  of  these  requested  to  be 
heard  today  because  they  are  quite  outspoken 
In  the  way  the  parcel-^ost  system  and  the 
small  businessman  and  the  average  citizens 
have  had  to  suffer  for  the  lack  of  a  reasonable 
medium  parcel  service  at  reasonable  rates  the 
last  15  years.  Out  of  consideration  for  your 
time,  we  have  agreed  that  I  shall  speak  for 
all  of  them. 

Parcel  Poet  Association  endorses  and  sup- 
ports H  R.  1237.  We  think  It  will  subsUn- 
tlally  serve  the  needs  of  the  people  In  general 
and  of  the  postal  system.  While  the  bill  does 
not  go  far  enough  on  size-weight  reform,  we 
believe  the  virtues  of  H.R  12397  far  out- 
number the  drawbacks.  The  change  pro- 
posed in  size-weight  restrictions  to  40  pounds 
by  100  inches  will  give  postal  patrons  a  much- 
needed  service  currently  lacking  In  our  larger 
towns  and  cities.  Also,  size-weight  reform 
U  the  only  way  to  obtain  all  the  revenues 
needed  for  full  cost  recovery  In  parcel  poet. 

Fourth.  Thomas  C.  Hope,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Council  on  Busi- 
ness Mail.  Inc.,  not  only  supports  this 
reform  legislation,  and  has  given  reasons 
for  expressing  such  support,  but  he  has 
also  eloquently  outlined  the  failure  of  the 
present  law.  Mr.  Hope  told  the 
subcommittee: 

We  should  like  to  state  our  reasons  for 
being  so  concerned  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  sUtua  of  Parcel  Poet.  We  have  had 
14  full  years  of  unreasonable  service  and 
artlflclally  created  expenses  under  Public 
Law  199. 

The  effect  of  Public  Law  199  since  1962  has 
been  destructive  to  service  and  postal  eco- 
nomics. 

Dtscrtmlnatlon  against  mailers  between 
first-class  post  offices  has  caused  many  nega- 
tives 

It  has  deprived  the  Post  Office  Department 
of  the  highest  revenue  parcels 

Large  and  small  mailers  have  loet  business 
and  have  suffered  higher  expenses  because  of 
the  artificial  and  arbitrary  limitations,  as — 

Items  were  removed  from  sale  to  the 
public 

Unwanted  slow  and  expensive  alternative 
•ervices  often  were  employed. 

Costly  censorship  of  orders  by  additional 
employees  became  necessary. 

Some  mailings  were  split  into  two  or  more 
packages  to  comply.  Increasing  postage  labor 
and  material. 

Norma!  mailings  were  diverted  to  other 
than  nrst-claas  post  office*  creating  Increased 
postal  operating  costs. 

Customary  business  terms  of  sale  were  dis- 
rupted and  completely  Interfered  with. 

The  summary  effect  has  been  to  deprive 
people  residing  in  first-class  post  office  com- 
munities of  adequate  services,  to  hairn  their 
Businesses  and  to  Interfere  abnormally  with 
their  necessities  while  losing  the  highest  rev- 
enue volumes  for  the  Poet  Office  Department 
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mail  users,  as  the  cartoon  would  make  us 
believe,  advances  their  Interests,  and  is 
favored  by  these  groups.  If  I  could  sum 
up  the  essence  of  this  cartoon,  I  would 
say  that  it  Is  a  small  scale  use  of  the  "big 
lie"  technique. 

But  the  midget  sized  big  lie  does  not 
stop  with  the  mail-order  houses  and  mail 
users.  Postal  employees  and  REA  Ex- 
press employees  are  also  shown  as  vic- 
tims of  the  Daniels-Morrison  hangman's 
duet. 

Let  us  see  how  each  of  these  groups 
would  fare  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Postal  employees  are  supposedly 
being  "hung"  by  the  certification  pro- 
vision of  HJl  14904,  Well,  the  certifi- 
cation provision  already  exists  in  the 
present  law,  so  it  is  nothing  new.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  principle  that  has 
been  embodied  in  parcel  post  law  since 
its  inception.  For  a  true  view  of  how 
postal  employees  feel  about  this  proposed 
reform  legislation,  permit  me  to  quote 
Jerome  Keating,  president  of  the  180.000 
member  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  and  a  man  who  should  know. 

Mr.  Keating  testified  that: 

The  legislation  before  you— HJl.  12S67 — 
will  go  a  very  long  way  toward  restoring  the 
Image  of  parcel  poet,  by  making  It  more  at- 
tractive to  the  average  citizen  and  more 
Widely  available  to  the  average  manufactur- 
er and  businessman. 

Postmaster  General  OBrten  has  estimated 
that  this  legislation  win  attract  20  million 
new  parcel  post  customers  who  aren't  using 
any  senlce  whatsoever  today. 

It  will  greatly  simplify  the  rate  structure 
to  terms  that  the  average  citizen  can  readllv 
understand. 

It  will.  In  short,  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  parcel  post  once  again  what  Con- 
gress originally  Intended  It  to  be,  a  useful 
service  to  all  the  American  people,  and  a 
necessary  stimulus  to  the  entire  economy. 

And,  by  making  parcel  post  more  attrac- 
tive. It  will  increase  volume  and  revenues 
sufficiently  eo  the  Postmaster  General  will 
not  be  forced  to  continue  the  endless  process 
of  raising  the  rates,  and  thus  pricing  this 
useful  service  out  of  the  market. 


Many  small  businesses  affected  by  the 
present  discriminatory  laws  also  testified 
|n  favor  of  reform  legislation  Hence, 
«ii*  leglslaUon.  far  from  "hanging  "  the 
interests  of  the  maU-order  houses  and 


The  REA  Express  employees,  who  are 
the  main  target  of  the  combination  hog- 
wash  and  napalm  contained  in  the  Rail- 
way Clerk  article,  cannot  possibly  lose 
by  the  size  and  weight  increases  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  14904.  For,  if  the  free  en- 
terprise economy  acts,  as  it  usually  does 
when  restrictions  are  removed,  more 
business  will  be  generated,  not  only  for 
the  Post  Office  Department,  but  also  for 
the  railroads.  And,  in  the  unlikely 
event  that  somewhat  less  business  flows 
through  REA  Express  channels,  any  em- 
V>loyee  who  Is  displaced  will  be  hired  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  through  a 
thoughtful,  generous,  and  statesmanlike 
offer  of  the  Postmaster  CJeneral  and  the 
amendment  to  l)e  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Sulxjommlttee  on  Postal 
Rates,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Morrison). 

I  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  14904.  In 
my  Judgment  this  bill  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. The  public  has  the  right  and  is 
entitled  to  an  economical,  efficient,  and 
sensible  parcel  post  service. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 


Derwinski],  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, 15  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
legislation. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the  "mall 
explosion"  this  Nation  has  experienced 
in  the  last  decade.  The  growth  of  mail 
volume  has  continually  exceeded  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
handle  it. 

I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  have,  as  I 
have,  received  numerous  complaints  from 
constituents  concerning  the  slow  delivery 
of  mail,  the  less  of  mail,  or  the  damage 
of  parcels. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  today 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  parcels  being 
transported  by  the  postal  service.  We 
are  being  asked  to  add  to  a  volume  which 
cannot,  even  now,  be  properly  handled, 
and  thus  to  aggravate  an  already  serious 
problem. 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted  into  law. 
we  ■will  be  transporting  more  large 
parcels,  we  will  be  transporting  more 
heavT  parcels,  and  we  will  be  moving 
these  parcels  on  equipment  which  is  not 
able  to  stand  the  load  it  alread>'  carries, 
let  alone  what  it  would  be  required  to 
can-y  under  this  bill 

One  of  the  leading  expert-s  in  the  field 
of  postal  conveyers,  Mr.  Richard  Prodge. 
testified  before  the  House  Post  OfTlce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  regarding  the 
ability  of  the  conveyors  presently  in  our 
post  offices  to  carry  the  increased  volume^ 
they  would  be  required  to  carry  under 
this  bill.    Mr.  Prodge  told  the  committee : 

I  am  here  today  to  urge  that  parcels  size 
and   weights  not  be  raised 

It  is  my  belief  the  proposed  changes,  if 
adopted,  would  seriously  disrupt  mail 
service,  substantially  increase  damage, 
cause  employee  injury,  require  sizable 
site  acquisition  and  construction,  and  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease  postal  defi- 
cits. Mail  service  would  be  disrupted 
because  many  of  the  existing  conveyor 
systems  are  not  designed  to  handle  the 
revised  size  and  weights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sUtements  to  which 
I  have  Just  referred  demonstrate  that  if 
this  bill  is  enacted  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  contributing  to,  Instead 
of  solving,  a  very  serious  problem,  the 
proper  delivery  of  our  mails. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  legislation  pending  before  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  Members  have  reported  being 
swamped  with  telegrams  and  communi- 
cations over  this  weekend.  It  is  obvious 
that  those  letters  from  their  constituent^ 
should  arouse  great  interest  in  this  legis^ 
latlon.  I  can  see  that  is  reflected  in  the 
attendance  on  the  floor.  We  have  the 
largest  attendance  we  have  had  since  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message, 
which  demonstrates  that  Members  are 
giving  special  attention  to  the  missives 
they  have  received  from  constituents 

If  I  were  being  belligerent  in  this  de- 
bate, I  would  call  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  bill  sheer,  unadulterated  ponsense 
But  I  am  not  saying  that  becatuse  to  do 
so  would  sound  belligerent.  I  would  call 
it  nonsense  t>ecause  the  very  title  of  the 
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bill  Is  misleading.  The  title  Is  "To  re- 
vise postal  rates  on  certain  fourth-class 
mall,  and  for  other  purposes."  If  this 
were  an  honest  title,  it  would  state  the 
facts  and  state  that  it  is  to  Increase 
postal  rates — not  revise,  but  Increase. 
And  what  are  the  "other  purposes?" 
"For  other  purposes"  merely  means  that 
It  is  goin!?  to  drive  a  taxpaylng  entity, 
the  Railway  Express  Agency,  out  of  busi- 
ness and  foLst  on  the  poor  taxpayers  and 
mail  u.sers  of  this  counti-y  an  inefflcient 
post  office  method  of  handling  parcels 
that  heretofore  have  been  processed 
through  the  REA. 

This  bill  is  against  the  public  Intere.st. 
It  cannot  be  justified  on  economic 
grounds,  but  it  is  5faiUnK  through  like 
"Grant  taking  Richmond."  I  guess  that 
Is  what  happens  under  the  great  social 
genius  of  the  Great  Society. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  in  effect  promised  the 
House  that  by  the  end  of  July  the  other 
body  would  complete  hearings  on  the  bill 
and  give  the  Postmaster  General  the  re- 
lief he  requires  from  the  present  law. 
Yet  the  majority  of  the  committee — and 
when  I  say  the  majority.  I  mean  of  both 
parties — have  kept  insisting  that  the 
reason  their  bill  is  so  wonderful  is  that 
they  put  in  many,  many  months,  many, 
many  hours — specifically  19  days  of  hear- 
ings over  2  month.s — to  produce  this 
wonderful  piece  of  legislation.  Certainly 
they  do  not  e.xpect  the  other  body  to 
rubberstamp  their  findlncs.  I  would  pre- 
sume they  may  take  19  days  for  hearings 
and  2  or  3  months  themselves.  We  have 
no  evidence  whatsoever  that  this  hasty, 
premature  HoiLse  action  this  afternoon 
will  be  rubberstampod  by  the  other  body. 

I  should  also  point  out  to  the  Members 
who  are  on  the  floor  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  very  Lptense  debate,  with  re- 
peated references  made  to  the  almost 
overwhelmluR  suppcjrt  of  this  bill  by 
members  of  the  committee  on  both  sides, 
yet,  so  far  only  three  members  on  the 
committee  have  spoken  in  favor  of  this 
bill.  The  others,  even  those  who  voted 
for  the  bill,  are  reluctant  to  stand  here 
In  the  well  and  express  their  opinions. 
They  want  to  avoid  the  heat,  because 
they  realize  they  would  have  to  speak  for 
bad  legislation. 

That  is  why  only  three  Members  of 
the  majority  are  leadinK  the  fight  for  the 
bill.  The  others  are  remaining  discreetly 
silent. 

I  .should  then  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  tlie  main  argument  being 
advanced  for  this  bill  is  that  the  Post 
Office  Department,  by  moving  into  this 
larger  category  of  pmckage  and  parcel 
post,  will  produce  more  and  more  profits 
in  handling  this  parcel  post,  and  wipe 
out  the  present  deficit  under  that  opera- 
tion The  argument,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  that  with  greater  volume  we  solve 
all  the  problems  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

There  is  nothing  In  this  bill  giving  the 
Post  Office  Department  the  mechaniza- 
tion or  any  other  facilities  needed  to 
handle  this  increased  volume.  One  of 
the  problems  with  the  Post  Office's  han- 
dling of  parcel  post  is  that  they  cannot 
handle  the  present  volume.     What  are 


they  going  to  do  when  this  great  antici- 
pated volume  pours  in  on  them? 

I  expect  a  greater  snafu.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Members  who  are  so  brave 
In  passing  this  legislation  will  turn  to 
their  constituents  and  admit  that  they 
were  responsible  for  adding  the  increased 
confusion  that  will  come  if  this  bill  in  its 
present  form  becomes  law. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  increased  volume  and  its 
magic  effect,  of  the  street  peddler  who 
was  hawking  neckties  and  telling  all 
passersby  who  drifted  past  that  he  wtis 
selling  these  neckties  at  below  cost,  and, 
of  course,  et  this  bargain,  below-cost 
price,  he  would  make  some  sales. 

One  naive  couple  did  stop  to  ask 
how  he  could  possibly  sell  necktle'j  below 
cost  and  still  make  money.  The  answer 
was,  "I  lose  a  little  money  on  each  tie, 
but  I  make  it  up  on  volume." 

That  is  the  argument  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice for  this  bill.  They  admit  they  are 
losing  money  on  their  present  operations, 
yet  .somehow,  in  a  magic  fashion,  they 
will  go  into  volume  operations  and  pro- 
duce a   wonderful  profit. 

Just  the  other  day  I  happened  to 
glance  at  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times. 

My  eye  was  attracted  by  a  headline: 
"O'Brien  Orders  Mail  Speedup  as  Vol- 
ume Keeps  Rising." 

The  O'Brien  refen-ed  to  was  the 
Honorable  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
OBrien. 

The  article  .«ays: 

Postmaster  General  L.-\wreiice  O'Brlpn.  who 
is  admired  for  his  kn.ick  of  m.iklng  friends, 
sent  his  650.000  employees  a  mess.Tge  the 
other  day  that  began,  "Shabby  poetal  serv- 
ice will  not  be  tolernted." 

The  tone  of  his  letter,  which  was  on  the 
first  page  of  the  Postal  BuHorin,  wis  some- 
times harsh,  sometimes  blunt,  rarely  opti- 
mistic 

So  here  is  poor  Mr.  O'Brien,  admit- 
ting now  that  the  Post  OtTice  Department 
Ls  hardly  meeting  minimum  expectations 
V  ith  no  answer  for  this  great  volume  of 
mail  anticipated  if  this  bill  is  passed, 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  at  the  moment  suffers  from 
overcrowded  postal  facilities.  Where 
are  they  going  to  handle  this  greater 
volume  coming  in? 

Of  course,  we  have  not  even  begun  to 
discuss  the  loiis  of  income  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  loss  of  jobs 
for  railway  employees,  of  the  income  tax 
paid  by  railway  companies  and  Railway 
Express  Agency,  the  loss  to  State  gov- 
ernments, and  the  loss  to  the  school 
boards  of  local  taxes  that  come  from 
these  groups.  This  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed at  all. 

A  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  sub- 
committee was  spent  in  very  patiently 
listening  to  the  objections  offered  to  the 
bill  by  the  Railway  Express  Agenry,  and 
specifically  its  president,  Mr.  William  J. 
Taylor. 

The  Railway  Express  Agency  people 
gave  2  days  of  very  devastating  testi- 
mony against  this  bill,  which  was  never 
answered  either  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment or  by  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  the  Members  want  some  in- 
teresting reading,  they  should  look  at  the 


committee  session^.  They  will  find  not  a 
single  argument  raised  by  the  REA  ha« 
been  refuted,  yet  the  bill  is  sailing  along. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  the  brief  statement 
of  minority  views.  In  the  minority  views 
we  thought  the  best  way  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  was  to  direct  the 
attention  of  Members  not  only  to  the 
minority  position  but  to  the  majority  re- 
port, so  we  asked  the  Members  to  read 
not  our  views  but  the  majority  report, 
because  by  its  inconsistency  it  should 
give  Members  reasons  for  turning  down 
this  bill. 

I  should  like  to  point  to  one  specific 
thing,  and  that  is  perhaps  some  of  the 
problems  we  are  starting  to  develop  un- 
der this  legislation. 

The  committee  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  precedent  for  this  bill  is  the  fact 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  should 
be  a  break-even  operation.  The  Post 
Office,  of  course,  will  never  make  a  profit. 
But  the  Post  Office  deficit  is  too  great 
to  be  poured  onto  the  ever-suffering  pub- 
lic, so  tliat  Post  Office  should  be  as  effi- 
cient as  possible  and  should  bo  a  break- 
even operation.  That  is  the  philosophy 
embodied  in  this  bill. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority  Mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  who  are  i)utting 
through  this  great  piece  of  lepislation. 
if  they  are  going  to  apply  this  principle 
to  first-,  second-  and  third-class  mail? 
If  they  do,  they  will  have  to  lower  the 
first-class  rates,  because  that  Is  the  only 
segment  in  the  Post  Office  rate  structure 
which  is  making  money  Of  course,  they 
are  not  going  to  rai.se  the  .second-  and 
third-class  rates,  in  order  to  break  even 
Think  of  the  lobbyists  who  would  pour 
down  on  Washington  from  all  sorts  of 
publications,  newspaper.';  and  ma'^azines. 
et  cetera,  objecting  to  the  philosophy 
that  the  .second-  and  third-clas.s  n^ail 
should  be  carried  on  a  break-even  basis 

But  that  is  the  philo.sophy  of  this  bill 

I  should  like  also  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  the  linal  paragraph  of  some 
supplemental  views  submitted  by  the 
di.stintruished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey FMr.  KrebsI.    I  quote  from  page  42: 

I  w.int  to  raise  one  furtlier  question  will- 
respect  to  the  Indus. on  of  section  3  1:.  '-.iC 
proposed  legislation.  It  seems  wholly  Inron- 
slsteut  to  me  that,  while  the  Congress  1« 
called  upon  to  appropriate  a  billion  dollars 
or  more  to  provide  employment  opportuni- 
ties. It  should  at  the  same  time — baJsed  solely 
on  the  tenuous  expectation  of  realizing  a  MO 
million  savings  In  the  Post  Office  Department 
expenditures — endanger  the  Jobs  of  the 
35.000  employees  directly  Involved  and  the 
many  other  thousands  of  people  indirectly 
affected  by  the  operation  of  REA  Express 

This  to  me  Is  a  very  logical,  devastat- 
ing criticism  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  problem  is  that  I 
have  so  much  information  against  the 
bill  I  could  go  on  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  and  then,  of  course,  I  would  be 
on  the  verge  of  conducting  a  filibuster, 
which  would  be  unbecoming  of  this  body 

Mr  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL  During  the  first  part  of 
your   remarks  I   got   the  Impression  of 
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criticism  of  Postmaster  Genera!  Larry 
O'Brien.  Is  that  what  the  gentleman 
is  doing  ? 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  I  have  not  reached 
that  point.  I  will.  I  did  not  mean  to 
give  that  interpretation.  I  was  quoting 
from  a  New  York  Times  article  about 
Mr  OBrien. 

Mr  POOL.  Then  what  I  should  like 
to  -say.  if  the  gentleman  is  going  to  do 
that,  is  that  I  want  to  go  on  record — 
and  I  believe  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
will  aeree  with  me — as  sayins  that  Larry 
OBrien  is  making  the  finest  Postmaster 
General  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  not  only  a  statesman  and 
an  astute  politician,  but  he  is  a  great 
buslne.s.sman.  He  is  doing  a  tremendous 
job  He  has  a  staff  that  is  excellent. 
Within  a  few  years'  time  we  are  eoing  to 
have  the  greatest  Post  Office  Department 
ever  known  in  this  country.  That  is 
what  he  is  trying  to  do. 
That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 
I  wanted  to  correct  the  gentleman 
about  that. 

I  do  not  think  you  really  meant  to  be 
overly  critical. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  No.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  pointing  this 
out  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  criticize 
the  Postmaster  General.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  would  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  not  being  polite  enough 
or  going  far  enough  when  he  discusses 
the  Postmaster  General.  For  example. 
I  do  not  believe  Mr.  O'Brien  is  a  poli- 
tician I  think  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
."Statesmen  of  our  generation. 
Mr  POOL.  I  agree  with  you. 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Then  I  could  also 
say,  although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
majority  party.  If  I  were  a  Democrat, 
I  would  not  say  that  the  present  Post- 
master General  is  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  but  I  would  say 
he  is  a  .second  Jim  Farley.  I  think  to  a 
Democrat  that  is  a  high  compliment. 

Mr  POOL.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  cooperation  with  the  Post- 
master General,  if  that  Is  what  vou  mean 
now. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  I  did  not  say  I 
»in  cooi)erate.  I  merely  said  I  consid- 
ered him  a  great  statesman  and  one  of 
the  most  effective  people  of  our  genera- 
tion in  Government.  But  I  still  think 
this  bill  is  100  percent  bad  regardle.ss 
of  my  personal  appreciation  for  him. 

Mr  POOL.  The  gentleman  is  going 
ihead  and  obstructing.  Is  that  mv  un- 
derstanding? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  certainly  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  the 
best  way  we  can  help  our  great  heroic, 
strupcling.  courageous  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral i^  to  defeat  this  bill  and  not  saddle 
mm  with  this  monstrosity. 

Mr  POOL.  Then,  on  June  30  they  will 
i»t  be  able  to  draw  any  money  out  of 
the  Treasury,  and  then  where  will  we  be'' 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
rom  Louisiana  stated  that  the  Postmas- 
»r  General  told  him  he  had  about  30 
uays  leeway. 

Mr  POOL.    Oh.    He  does  have  30  days 

leeway? 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  am  quoting 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr 
Morrison],  now. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  wiU  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  colloquy  between  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  suppose  you  could  meas- 
ure greatness  by  the  extent  of  the  criti- 
cism developing  because  of  the  slowness 
of  mail  and  the  lack  of  service.  I  would 
be  glad  to  refer  the  flood  of  complaints 
I  have  been  receiving  along  that  Ime  to 
the  gentleman  m  the  well  or  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  and  perhaps  one  of 
them  could  pass  the  complaints  along 
to  the  Postmaster  General  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  use  some  of  that  great 
abihty  in  correcting  the  deficiencies 
which  now  exist  and  speeding  up  the  de- 
hvery  of  the  mail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  moved  to  raise  this 
question  becau.se  of  a  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  the  sup- 
plemental views  signed  by  him  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham I  calling  our  attention  to  statements 
in  the  main  report  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee  which  you  state  were  in- 
consistent or  which  actually  would  sup- 
port the  position  now  taken  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  In  reading  that  re- 
port I  am  struck  by  an  admission  made 
on  page  17  of  the  report  in  which  the 
members  who  are  responsible  for  the  re- 
port admit  that  they  are  unable  to  deter- 
mine that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
not  force  some  private  enterprise  car- 
riers into  bankruptcy.  As  I  understand 
it.  it  is  the  position  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  that  that  result  will  probably 
occur  with  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  take  it  from  the  comment  on 
page  17  that  the  majority  members  who 
are  responsible  for  the  committee  re- 
port are  unable  to  denv  that. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  cori-ect. 
And  I  would  also  like  to  remind  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  was 
requested  to  make  a  report  and  the 
distinguished  majority  members  were 
compelled  by  the  pressure  of  time  to  move 
ahead  and  they  did  not  even  wait  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
inform  them  as  to  the  possible  ill  effects 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Yes;  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  hav- 
ing the  privilege  observing  on  this  com- 
mittee and  listening  to  the  testimony, 
and  having  only  for  consideration  what 
has  been  said  here  today  and  what  ap- 
pears in  the  committee  report  and  the 


supplemental  views,  I  find  myself  worry- 
ing about  whether  I  should  become  a 
party  today  to  action  here  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  will 
force,  or  which  is  likely  to  force,  into 
bankruptcy,  one  of  -the  taxpaying  free- 
enterprise  businesses  of  our  country. 

Since  tills  worries  me.  I  would  like 
some  assurance  that  we  are  not  taking 
a  position  here  today  which  all  those 
who  heard  the  testimony  either  agree 
on  will  not  deny  that  this  action  is  Ixkely 
to  force  a  private  enterprise,  tax  paying 
enterprise  into  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  advise  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Cun- 
NiNGH.'^Mi  and  I  have  a  solution.  If  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  would  note 
the  committee  report  on  images  2  and  3. 
the  commiiLee  summarizes  the  bill  with 
these  nine  affirmative  points.  We  agree 
upon  eight  of  those  points  The  only  point 
we  do  not  agree  with  is  the  increase  in 
weight  and  the  i^Rjrease  in  size  of  parcels 
The  balance  of  thiese  adjustments  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  cooperate  with  and 
we  believe  this  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  to  its 
great  Postmaster  General. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  recognizing  that 
the  Members  are  preoccupied  with  so 
many  problems  in  their  committees,  we 
were  not  so  egotistical  to  think  that  our 
minority  views  would  receive  such  tre- 
mendous attention. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  these  views 
very  briefly. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  maAn- 
tam  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  clami  on  the  part  of  the  opponents 
of  this  bill,  that  it  will  produce  a  $40 
mUlion  improvement  in  the  financial 
situation  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Post 
Office  Department  representatives  tell  us 
that  they  will  t.ross  $95  million  a  day, 
$40  million  net  profit.  This  is  ridiculous. 
There  is  not  a  corporation  in  the  United 
States  which  operates  that  effectively. 
No  one  in  his  right  mind  could  say  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  of  all  de- 
partments of  Government  would  make 
$40  million  on  the  $95  million  increase  in 
volume. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
IX)int  out  to  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee that  there  has  l)een  very  little  con- 
sideration here  of  the  position  of  the  pn- 
vate  carriers  We  have  had  quite  a  de- 
bate here  over  protecting  the  Job  rights 
of  the  employees.  What  about  the  in- 
vestors in  some  of  these  private  carriers? 
Are  they  going  to  be  spared  bankruptcy 
by  the  noble  administration? 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  what  about  the  num- 
ber of  confiscations  of  orivate  property 
which  is  hiherent  when  you  take  over  a 
profitmaklng  operation?  None  of  these 
things  have  been  adequately  discussed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CORBETT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Chairman, 
that  additional  time  is  ail  I  want,  because 
I  realize,  judging  from  the  expression  of 
the  Members. on  the  majority  side,  they 
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have  almost  become  so  convinced  by  my 
eloquence  and  figures  that  they  may  very 
well  throw  In  the  towel  at  thla  stage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  say  that  I 
have  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  for 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels  1  who  was  upset  at  this  cartoon 
which  appeared  In  the  Railway  Clerks' 
magazine.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  In- 
teresting bit  of  art  work;  that  is.  aside 
from  the  subject  matter,  and  It  was  im- 
pressive, even  if  the  artist  reached  what 
perhaps  he  thought  was  not  a  proper  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  key  to  this  matter  is  that  we 
need  not  punish  free  enterprise.  We 
need  not  go  on  record  as  being  against 
free  enterprise  and  as  being  antiunion 
by  voting  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  two  alterna- 
tives which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Del.aney]  will  offer  in  the 
fonn  of  an  amendment  to  strike  out  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  bill.  If  we  succeed  In  strik- 
ing section  3  of  the  bill  the  balance  of  It 
is  fine. 

We  should  all  vote  for  It.  in  the  way  we 
do  for  the  military  authorization  bill- 
by  unanimous  vote.  Failing  in  that  we 
will  offer  a  motion  to  recommit — a  sub- 
stitute bill — which  will  have  the  same 
practical  effecf  It  will  spare  free  enter- 
prise, giving  the  Post  OfHce  flexibility— 
and  It  will  spare  the  taxpayers  and  spare 
the  u.sers  of  the  Post  OfSce  from  the 
chaos  that  is  about  to  be  created. 

We  can  do  all  these  wonderful  things 
and  still  give  the  Postmaster  General  the 
flexibility  he  deserves. 

I  would  say  in  closing.  If  I  may  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
fMr.  PooLl  who  so  eloquently  rose  to  the 
defense  of  the  Postmaster  General,  cer- 
tainly the  Postmaster  General  we  all 
recognize  is  the  political  arm  of  the  ad- 
ministration He  Is  going  to  have  an 
awful  lot  of  work  to  do  this  fall  tr>'ing 
to  save  some  of  the  loyal  administration 
members  from  repudiation  at  the  polls. 
Why  saddle  him  with  these  parcel  post 
problems  If  he  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
help  you  politically? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  fMr.  M.atsunagaI. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Chairman  In 
rising  to  support  H  R.  14904  I  would  Uke 
to  commend  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Postal  Rates  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison] 
and  the  members  of  his  subcommittee 
who  sat  through  a  total  of  28  days  of 
hearings  and  received  testimony  In  per- 
son or  in  writing  from  some  200  wit- 
nesses while  considering  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  parcel  post  system 
was  established  in  1912  because  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  believed  at  that 
time  that  there  was  no  adequate  eco- 
nomical service  to  fill  the  needs  of  farm- 
ers, the  average  family,  and  small  busi- 
ness firms  Commercial  shipping  rates 
were  then  geared  to  100-pound  lots  and 
the  occasional  or  day-to-day  shipper  of 
small  packages  in  limited  quantities  was 
forced  to  pay  exorbitant  minimum 
charges.  It  was  intended  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  public  service 
the    parcel    post    system    should    also 


achieve  the  second  objective  of  break- 
even financing. 

In  1951.  Public  Law  199  was  enacted, 
with  the  Congress  believing  that  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  could  take  over 
a  large  share  of  the  parcel  post  clty-to- 
city  delivery  function  without  sacrificing 
the  broader  public  Interest.  However, 
events  of  the  past  15  years  have  shown 
that  commercial  carriers  could  not,  or 
would  not,  completely  take  over  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  were  shorn  from  parcel 
post  In  1951.  As  a  result,  the  service  void 
that  prompted  enactment  of  parcel  post 
statutes  early  in  this  century  is  again  an 
acute  problem  for  millions  of  small  parcel 
shippers. 

REA  express — which  the  Congress  ex- 
pected would  take  over  the  parcel  post 
urban  service  for  larger  packages — has  in 
recent  years  changed  the  basic  character 
of  Its  operations.  According  to  state- 
ments by  REA  officials,  diversification 
has  been  far  reaching  and  parcel-post- 
type  business  is  now  defined  as  an  "oc- 
casional shipment,"  or  as  a  "conven- 
ience" and  "accommodation"  service. 

According  to  REA's  own  data.  Public 
Law  199  was  enacted  when  Its  depend- 
ence was  mainly  on  class-rated  traffic. 
But  now.  REA's  interests  are  largely  in 
bulk-rate  volume  traffic  and  injiir  ex- 
press. This  change  in  business  concen- 
tration was  confirmed  in  a  recent  report 
by  three  regulatory  agencies,  including 
the  Interstate  Cmnmerce  Commission. 
These  agencies  reported  that,  while  ex- 
press companies  over  the  years  have  been 
handlers  principally  of  parcel -size  ship- 
ments in  express  service,  REA  since  1959 
has  been  diversifying  into  containerized 
and  palletized  shipments,  at  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  rates,  and  into  the  aggregate  and 
volume  areas. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  while 
REA  express  has  aggressively  promoted 
volume  shipments  through  "sharp  re- 
ductions in  rates."  minimum  rates  for 
nonvolume  shipments — once  the  bulk  of 
REA  shipments — have  risen  over  300  per- 
cent since  1951.  In  that  year  these  ship- 
ments were  subject  to  minimum  rates  of 
95  cents.  But  now  REA  quotes  minimum 
rates  of  $4  for  parcels  up  to  5  pounds 
and  $4.50  in  excess  of  5  pounds. 

Public  Law  199  also  imposed  reductions 
in  parcel  size  and  weight  and  these  lim- 
itations in  effect  hindered  the  attainment 
of  a  break-even  operation  by  our  Post 
Office  Department.  Since  1952.  our 
parcel  post  system  has  had  a  succession 
of  volume  losses  and  rate  increases. 

Clearly,  these  circumstances  Indicate 
the  need  for  parcel  post  reform  which 
ought  to  Include  a  modification  of  pack- 
age regulations  and  an  Increase  in  rates, 
it  Is  to  meet  this  need  that  the  legisla- 
tion under  discussion  is  proposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  on  the  floor  will 
restore  the  original  public  service  aspect 
to  our  parcel  post  system  and  make  possi- 
ble  the   attainment   of   the   break-even 
financial  basis  upon  which  the  system 
was  placed  at  its  Inception. 
I  urge  a  favorable  vote  for  H.R.  14904. 
Mr     MORRISON.     Mr     Chairman.    I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PicKLKl  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire. 
Mr.  PICKLE.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  14904  because  it  Is  right,  be- 


cause It  is  needed,  and  because  cartful 
study  has  shown  it  to  be  justified. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  this 
testimony  have  received  what  can  be 
described  as  intensive  scrutiny  by  the 
Postal  Rates  Subcommittee  and  the  full 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. The  record  of  their  examination 
of  the  facts  runs  to  767  pages. 

I  can  recall  no  recent  instance  of  com- 
parable careful  assessment  of  the  facts 
Certainly  the  members  of  the  committee 
should  be  congratulated  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously performed  their  duty. 

After  hearing  all  sides,  after  examining 
all  pertinent  questions,  both  a  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  reported 
this  legislation  by  overwhelmingly 
favorable  votes. 

The  facts  presented  in  favor  of  Hit. 
14904.  when  examined  carefully,  lead  to 
one  overwhelming  conclusion:  This  leg- 
islation is  in  the  public  interest.  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  from  citi- 
zens and  businessmen  who  support  this 
legislation. 

Right  now  the  American  people  are 
paying  more  than  ever  before  for  less 
parcel  post  service  than  before  1951, 
when  present  parcel  post  law  was  passed 
This  1951  law  sharply  reduced  the  size 
and  weight  of  parcels  that  could  be 
shipped  between  first-class  offices. 

This  law  was  the  equivalent  of  saying 
to  the  Post  Office:  "We  are  going  to  take 
away  all  of  your  first-class  mail  that  is 
easy  to  deliver,  such  as.  say,  gas  bills, 
electric  light  bills,  for  delivery  within  a 
single  city,  and  leave  you  with  the  fint- 
class  mall  that  must  cover  a  long  dis- 
tance, say  between  Key  West,  Fla..  and 
Point  Barrow.  Alaska.  And  if  you  can- 
not break  even  under  these  conditions, 
you  must  raise  rates." 

Well,  if  the  Congress  did  enact  such  a 
law.  a  law  which  left  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment the  mail  which  was  expen.sive 
to  deliver  and  removed  from  it  the  mail 
which  was  easy  to  deliver,  then  first-class 
mail,  which  now  more  than  pays  for 
itself,  woiild  soon  be  in  the  red.  and  costs 
would  climb,  and  continue  to  climb 

What  does  not  make  sense  for  first- 
class  mail,  certainly  cannot  make  sen^e 
for  fourth-class  mail. 

I  am  for  injecting  both  sense  and 
economy  into  our  postal  operations  and 
I  hope  that  all  who  agree  with  me  will 
join  in  voting  for  the  passage  of  HJi. 
14904. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski]  may 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairinan.  I  agree 
with  my  colleagues  that  the  parcel  post 
system  raises  some  of  the  most  complex 
and  controversial  issues  ever  cinsldered 
by  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Senrtff 
Committee  or  by  this  body 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
many  difficulties  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  encountering  in  its  efforts  to  im- 
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prove  parcel  post  delivery,  particularly 
their  efforts  to  reduce  the  damage  in- 
curred in  handling  packages. 

Also,  as  the  ranking  majority  member 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates, 
which  considered  this  legislation,  I  took 
an  active  r>art  in  the  extensive  hearings 
that  were  held  both  last  year  and  this 
year. 

I  want  to  congratulate  our  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates,  the  Honorable  James  H.  Morrison, 
for  the  patience  and  fairness  he  has  ex- 
hibited during  these  hearings.  The  rep- 
resentative of  one  group  who  are  opposed 
to  thLs  legislation  went  out  of  his  way 
durinc  the  hearings  to  express  his  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr  MoRRisoNl  for  the  fair  and  unbiased 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  hear- 
ings, particularly  in  his  efforts  to  assure 
the  opponents  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  case.  These  are  my  sentiments 
exactly 

My  review  of  the  whole  situation  has 
convinced  me  that  this  legislation  goes 
too  far  too  fast.  I  am  convinced  that 
substantial  legislative  changes  are 
needed,  but  I  am  as  equally  con\inced 
that  those  private  businesses  which  will 
be  damaged  by  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation should  be  afforded  a  reasonable 
time  during  which  they  can  make  any 
necessarv-  adjustments.  I  believe  the 
effects  of  this  bill  should  be  spread  over 
a  period  of  years. 

Parcel  post  problems  have  been  with 
us  for  the  last  60  years,  and  now  we  are 
attempting  to  solve  all  the  difficulties 
within  90  days  after  date  of  enactment 
of  this  bill.  The  system  has  lost  money 
everj-  year  but  one  in  the  last  20  years 
in  spite  of  positive  provision  of  law  re- 
quiring the  system  to  be  operated  on  a 
break -even  h&sis.  and  we  now  propose 
to  impose  inflexible  restrictions  to  bring 
about  a  break-even  basis  within  90  days. 

My  primary  concern  about  this  legis- 
lation rests  on  the  unproven  allegations 
that  the  increase  in  the  maximum  limits 
of  the  size  and  weight  of  parcels  will 
ruin  the  REA  express  agency  within  6 
months  and  result  in  the  layoff  of  thou- 
.■^nd-s  of  employees  of  the  express  com- 
pany and  of  the  transportation  carriers 
which  handle  the  express  business 

I  am  fully  aware  that  these  allega- 
tions are  denied  by  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation,  but  here  again  these  are 
unsupported  denials.  I  see  no  necessltv 
for  taking  such  hasty  action  as  proposed 
by  this  bill  in  the  face  of  the  unproven 
allegations,  however  remote  their  pre- 
dictions may  prove  to  be,  without  af- 
fording the  express  company  and  the 
employees  who  will  be  affected  adequate 
time  to  make  whatever  adjustments  mav 
bp  necessary  should  those  predictions 
come  about. 

Obviously.  90  days  after  date  of  en- 
actment, as  proposed  in  this  legislation. 
Is  not  sxifflcient. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  changes 
In  the  maximum  size  and  weight  limits 
should  be  spread  over  a  period  of  time— 
3  years  would  be  reasonable.  This  sug- 
gestion, accompanied  by  a  greater  In- 
crease in  rates.  I  beUeve.  would  place  the 
parcel  post  system  on  a  near  break-even 
basis. 


I  offered  two  amendments  yhich  were 
rejected  during  our  committee  delibera- 
tions of  this  bill,  to  carry  out  these  rec- 
ommendations. I  felt  that  an  increase  In 
size  from  72  to  85  inches,  Instead  of  to 
100  inches  as  proposed  by  the  bill,  and 
an  increase  In  weight  from  20  to  30 
pounds,  instead  of  to  40  pounds  <as  pro- 
posed by  the  bill,  accompanied  by  a  10- 
cent  increase  per  package  in  lieu  of  the 
8  cents  proposed  by  the  bill,  with  fur- 
ther adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  time — say 
3  years — would  help  solve  the  major 
problems  that  have  been  raised  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  these  amend- 
ments, I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation  in 
its  present  form. 

Mr  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  I>Jew  York  LMr.  Kecxih]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  par- 
cel post  reform  legislation  now  before 
the  committee  would  do  many  things  to 
improve  the  service. 

It  would  also  save  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayers  $107  million  a 
year. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  end  the  parcel 
post  deficit. 

But  it  will  also  end  discrimination 
against  the  140  million  Americans  who 
live  in  urban  areas,  as  well  as  be  of 
enormous  benefit  to  numerous  private 
enterprifes,  small  and  large. 

It  will  break  a  logjam  of  parcel  post 
restrictions  and  produce  the  added  rev- 
enue— $107  million  worth — in  the  proc- 
ess. 

Pas.s4Mze  of  this  bill  will  permit  the 
Post  Office  to  operate  parcel  post  serv- 
ices in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner. 

Failure  of  the  Congress  to  enact  this 
bill  will  force  the  Post  Office  to  continue 
operating  parcel  post  services  at  an  un- 
warranted loss.  The  changes  made  In 
parcel  post  regulations  in  1951  estab- 
lished restrictive  limits  on  shipment  of 
packages  between  first-class  post  offices. 

A  limit  of  20  pounds  and  72  inches  was 
set  on  packages  shipped  between  first- 
class  offices  more  than  150  miles  apart, 
and  40  pounds  and  72  inches  was  imposed 
on^  packages  between  first-class  offices 
less  than  150  miles  ac>art. 

The  limit  on  packages  shipped  from 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class  offices 
remained  at  the  traditional  level  of  70 
pounds  and  100  inches. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  1951 
law  have  had  a  number  of  effects,  all  bad. 

The  Post  Office  had  been  forced  to  con- 
tinue providing  service  on  relatively 
large  parcels  shipped  to  and  from  rural 
areas.  The  cost  of  providing  this  serv- 
ice Is  high. 

But  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
been  severely  restricted  in  the  parcels  It 
can  handle  in  urban  areas. 

The  Department  has  lost  much  of  the 
high  volume,  low  cost  service  generated 
in  urban  areas. 


The  140  million  Americans  living  in 
urban  areas  are  denied  adequate  parcel 
post  service.  Millions  have  been  turned 
away  from  post  office  mailing  windows  as 
a  result  of  the  limitations.  These  re- 
strictions have  produced  confusion  and 
frustration. 

The  loss  of  so  much  of  its  high  volimie, 
low-cost  service  forced  the  Post  Office  to 
increase  rates. 

This  rate  hicrease  caiosed  a  further  de- 
cline in  volume  and  additional  rate  in- 
creases were  required.  This  undesirable 
spiral  continues. 

Although  farmers  and  others  in  rural 
areas  were  supposedly  not  affected  by  the 
1951  law  because  no  change  was  made  in 
the  size  of  parcel  post  packages  they 
could  mail,  they  have  suffered  along  with 
everyone  else  from  the  higher  rates  made 
Inevitable  by  the  restrictions  on  urban 
service. 

The  pending  bill  is  a  good  one  and 
should  be  passed. 

I  urge  its  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ( Mr.  Hanley  1 . 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  more  than  2  million  small-  and  me- 
dium-size companies  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, wholesale  and  retail  business 
throughout  the  Nation  who  are  affected 
by  this  bill.  For  most  of  these,  a  healthy 
parcel  post  service  is  essential  to  con- 
tinuing their  business.  Por  most  of  these, 
parcel  post  is  essential  to  receiving  raw 
materials  and  to  sending  goods  to  cus- 
tomers. Most  of  these  companies  are 
not  big  enough,  nor  centrally  situated  so 
they  can  afford  their  own  truck  fieets  or 
services  of  common  carriers  providing  a 
limited  scope  of  operations.  This  is  the 
segmerit  of  our  economy  that  was  so 
adversely  affected  by  Public  Law  199. 

Hampers,  rugs,  floor  polishers,  play- 
pens, tape  recorders,  hassocks,  and  lamps 
are  just  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  Items 
on  which  Congress  declared  a  legal  em- 
bargo some  15  years  ago.  Passage  of 
this  bill  will  once  again  permit  the  un- 
restricted manufacturing  and  commerce 
of  these  and  many  other  itemf .  It  is 
estimated  that  size  and  weight  reform 
will  generate  between  50  to  80  million 
new  parcel  shipments  not  now  existing 
since  the  passage  of  Public  Law  199. 

These  new  parcel  shipments  will  once 
again  be  created  as  small  businessmen 
find  they  can  ship  and  receive  these  me- 
dium size  parcels  at  reasonable  prices 
with  reliable  service. 

These  new  parcels  will  be  generated 
once  the  average  citizen  learns  It  is  pos- 
sible again  to  send  medium  size  gifts 
and  other  type  parcels  through  the  mails 
at  a  reasonable  price.  The  public  has 
been  forced  by  Public  Law  199  to  think 
small  when  selecting  gifts  because  of  the 
unreasonable  restrictions  on  size  and 
weight  of  parcel  post .  Bulky  items  which 
formerly  were  mailed  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience are  now  handcarrted  because 
there  Is  no  readily  available  service  for 
medium-size  parcels 

The  exasi>eration  exr>enenced  by  the 
average  citizen  when  he  presents  a  me- 
dium-size parcel  at  a  post  office  serv- 
ice window  only  to  leam  that  It  exceeds 
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72  Inches  or  20-pound  limit  and,  there- 
fore, is  nonmalJable,  has  alienated  many 
who  formerly  relied  on  the  parcel  post 
service.  The  more  realistic  size  and 
weight  limits  incorporated  in  this  legis- 
lation will  permit  the  American  people  to 
make  use  of  parcel  post  and  parcel  post 
will  once  again  be  a  reliable  means  for 
the  shipment  of  medium-size  parcels. 
And,  as  I  Indicated  earlier.  50  to  80  mil- 
lion parcels  would  be  new  business. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  a  parcel  post 
service  that  is  healthy  and  compatible 
with  the  need.s  of  the  2  million  small 
businesses,  the  American  people  in  gen- 
eral, and  small  towns  and  rural  areas  In 
particular,  passage  of  this  bill  is  impera- 
tive. 

Mr.  MORRISON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Gentlemen,  to  conclude  the  debate,  I 
point  out  that  in  all  these  hearings  the 
REA  express  company  never  made  a  case 
that  they  were  going  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. Instead  of  going  out  of  business,  or 
planning  to  go  out  of  business  if  this 
legislation  is  enacted,  at  this  time  they 
are  planning  a  huge  reorganization  to 
handle  more  and  more  parcels  of  dif- 
ferent types  than  the  ones  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today 

During  the  full  committee  hearings, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DerwinskiI  made  a  very  fine  argu- 
ment, as  he  has  today,  but  he  did  not 
convince  many  of  the  members  of  the 
full  committee,  because  we  voted  this  bill 
out  17  to  3 

I  do  not  believe,  and  I  know  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee 
do  not  believe,  that  all  these  people  of 
the  REA  express  company,  or  the  rail- 
way clerks,  will  lose  many  Jobs.  But  If 
they  do  lose  these  jobs,  as  many  as  do 
lose  jobs  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  as  soon 
as  the  bill  is  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  this  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted. I  believe  the  committee  has  gone 
Into  it  on  a  solid  basis.  The  Postmaster 
General  and  other  officials  have  made  a 
good  case.  The  REA  express  company 
made  a  very  poor  case,  as  far  as  concerns 
showing  they  would  go  out  of  business. 

1  do  not  believe  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  ever  believed  they 
would. 

Mr,  CORBETT     Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  CI7NNINGHAM]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  recently  called-in  the  last  few  min- 
utes— the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  I  spoke  to  him  person- 
ally. He  was  not  aware  of  this  provision 
at  the  time  our  conversation  was  held, 
and  he  said  he  would  look  into  it.  I  do 
not  know  If  he  will  have  time  to  call  me 
back  tonight. 

I  am  expecting  shortly  a  legal  brief 
from  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  in 
which  they  will  point  out  that  this  pro- 
posed amendment  is  entirely  unworkable 
and  perhaps  illegal.  Furthermore.  If  we 
would  take  the  figure  of  35.000 — which 
is  low — of  the  REA  and  railroad  em- 
ployees who  are  going  to  be  displaced  and 
who  will  be  hired  by  the  Post  Oflace  De- 


partment, this  would  cost  the  Post  Office 
Department  $245  million.  Where  in  the 
world  will  the  Post  Office  Department, 
all  of  a  sudden,  place  35,000  employees, 
even  if  it  were  legal  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  not 
workable.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  legal.  I 
believe  it  is  something  to  take  the  sting 
out  of  all  the  opposition  that  has  been 
registered  against  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  statement  by  the  council  of  af- 
fected employees  follows : 

COMMFNTS  ON  EMPLOYEE  PROTECTIVE  AMEND- 
MENT Offered  by  .Mr  Morrison  to  Sf.cti<in 
3    OF    H  R.    14904    BY    Aitected    Employees 

COUN.SEL 

.^s  etTectlve  protection.  Mr.  Morrison's 
amendment  Is  deficient  In  the  following  six 
categories: 

1  The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  the 
final  arbiter  of  any  dispute  as  to  whether 
an  employee  has  or  has  not  been  aJIected 
by  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 3.  This  is  equivalent  to  [>ermlttlng  one 
of  the  parties  in  Interest  to  judge  the  out- 
come of  the  case. 

2  Assuming  the  CSC  could  be  completely 
objective  In  each  individual  case,  its  dec;- 
sion  that  an  employee  was  entitled  to  gov- 
ernment employment  could  be  vitiated  by 
offering  him  a  Post  Office  Job  at  a  distant 
point  thereby  requiring  h;m  to  move  to 
another  city  There  is  no  provision  for  mov- 
ing expenses  or  for  loss  on  the  sale  of  a 
home,  etc.  Most  employees  would  undoubt- 
edly turn  down  any  such  offer  thereby  elimi- 
nating any  obligation  which  the  government 
might  have  to  them  under  this  amendment. 

3  There  Is  no  restriction  as  to  the  type 
of  Job  which  might  be  offered  an  employee. 
For  example,  a  miin  who  had  worked  at  a 
desk  for  20  years  might  be  given  a  Job  of  a 
postman,  which  he  physically  could  not 
handle. 

4  There  is  no  provision  for  training  or  re- 
training and  employees  could  be  placed  In 
Jobs  and  then  disqualified  for  Incompetence. 

5  Subsection  (o  of  the  amendment  pur- 
ports to  protect  employees  against  loss  of 
railroad  retirement  t>eneflts.  etc.,  but  Is 
worded  so  as  to  be  meaningless  since  the 
benefits  referred  to,  in  many  cases,  have  not 
vested  in  the  employees  who  would  be  iif- 
fected.  Also,  the  subsection  seems  to  protect 
against  subsection  (b)  affecting  an  em- 
ployee's rights  whereas  It  Is  subsection  (a) 
which  would  affect  those  rights. 

6  There  is  no  protection  afforded  the  em- 
ployees of  REA  Express  or  other  carriers  who 
will  be  placed  In  lower  paying  Jobs  or  re- 
quired to  move  to  other  points  because  of 
the  abolishment  of  their  Jobs  and  their  sub- 
sequent exercise  of  seniority  in  order  to 
m.alntain  employment  with  their  respective 
carriers.  The  amendment  would  only  pro- 
tect those  employees  who  \Utlmately  lose 
employment  with  REA  Express  or  other  ear- 
ners and  provides  nothing  for  those  em- 
ployees who  would  remain  with  their  present 
employers  but  who  would  be  placed  in  lower 
paying  Jobs  or  otherwise  adversely   affected. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  point  out  that  the 
number  of  employees  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency  stated  would  lose  their  jobs 
was  4,700  employees  at  the  most.  The 
number  would  not  be  anywhere  near 
what  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
stated  it  would  be. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  even  that  figure  was  high. 
We  doubted  that  even  half  that  many 
employees  would  lose  their  jobs. 


As  far  as  the  legality  of  this  amend- 
ment is  concerned,  we  have  checked  and 
verified  it  with  all  the  people  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  legal  proceedings  of  the 
-  Post  Office  Department,  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  experts,  with  coun- 
sel of  our  committee,  and  with  the  Office 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham). 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr,  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  talking 
about  the  4.700  REA  employees.  What 
about  the  44.000  brotherhood  employ- 
ees?    What  are  they  going  to  do? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Nothing  is  going  to 
happen  to  them.  They  will  probably 
need  more  employees  on  the  railroads,  if 
they  keep  the  passenger  trains  on,  to 
carry  the  additional  parcels  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  will  have  under  this  bill 
to  give  to  the  railroads. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  That  is  not 
true 

Mr  MORRISON.  It  is  true. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  They  will  lose 
jobs.  We  have  a  definite  statement  to 
that  effect.  Other  employees,  not  rail- 
road employees,  will  be  handling  those 
parcels. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  do  not  agree  that 
anyone  would  lose  a  job,  but  if  anyone 
does  he  will  be  able  to  be  hired  by  the 
Post  Ofnce  Department. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Then  the  gen- 
tleman disagrees  with  Mr.  Dciuii.s,  the 
head  of  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  who 
is  a  very  fine  man  and  who  knows  his 
business. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  behalf  of  my  constituents  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  I  urge  enactment  of 
H.R.  14904,  to  end  the  present  confusing 
and  discriminatory  provisions  limiting 
certain  parcel  post  mailings  between  first 
cla.ss  post  offices  and  to  provide  other 
needed  revisions  in  parcel  post  law 

To  illustrate  how  discriminatory  these 
provisions  can  be:  a  resident  of  Wallace, 
NC.  may  mail  a  parcel  with  73-inch 
dimensions  to  Apex,  NC  ,  but  he  cannot 
send  the  same  parcel  post  package  to 
Concord,  NC  He  may  .send  a  21 -pound 
parcel  to  Chapel  Hill,  NC  ,  but  not  to 
A&heville,  NC  < 

I  .submit  these  provisions.  limintiK  par- 
cels between  some  offices  and  not  between 
other.s — between  some  citizens  and  not 
others — are  inequitable  and  have  long 
needed  revisions,  as  our  hearings  in  the 
Hou.se  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee have  shown  so  graphically. 

I  shall  vote  for  approval  of  this  meas- 
ure, in  the  interest  of  my  constituents, 
and  in  the  general  public  interest,  and  I 
urge  mv#colleagues  to  do  .so 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  originally  had 
.serious  misgivings  about  the  parcel  post 
bill.  HR.  14904.  before  us  today. 
Specifically.  I  was  deeply  troubled  about 
the  potential  impact  of  the  bill  on  many 
thousands  of  workers  employed  by  the 
Railway  Express  Agency.  Although  the 
Postmaster  General  had  stated  his  in- 
tention to  hire  any  REA  workers  who 
might  be  dislocated  by  the  effect  of  pas- 
sage of  this  Wll,  I  did  not  see  how  this 
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could  be  done  under  existing  civil  service 
laws. 

Tlie  assurances  of  employment  op- 
portunity now  to  be  written  into  the  law 
pursuant  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  L'entlemen  from  Louisiana  i  Mr. 
MoRFi.soNl,  has  set  my  doubts  to  rest 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  employees  of 
REA  will  be  adequately  protected. 

I  am  therefore  supporting  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  offers  many  advantages  for  the 
people  I  represent  in  New  York  City.  For 
example,  although  the  parcel  post  rates 
would  t>e  increased  by  about  8  cents  a 
packaf;e  by  this  bill,  failure  to  pass  it 
would  result  in  a  14-cent-per-packaBe  in- 
crease under  the  terms  of  exi.stinp;  law. 

Second,  and  equally  imixirtant.  the  dis- 
crimination against  big  city  residents  in 
terms  of  the  size  and  weight  of  parcel 
po.st  packaiies  would  be  removed  by  this 
bill  Rmht  now,  one  of  my  constituents 
ran  u.se  parcel  post  to  a  major  city  more 
than  150  miles  away  only  if  the  packace 
weighs  not  more  than  20  rx)unds  and  the 
measure  of  the  length  plus  the  girth  of 
the  parcel  is  not  more  than  72  inches.  If 
either  the  sender  or  recipient  is  served  by 
a  .second-,  third-  or  fourth-cla.ss  post 
office — outside  the  large  cities — the  pack- 
a.ce  could  weigh  up  to  40  pounds  and  the 
measuiements  could  total  up  to  100 
inches  The  result  of  the  discrimination 
has  been  to  penalize  big  city  residents 
who  were  forced  to  use  other  means  of 
sliipment,  such  as  REA,  with  minimum 
charges  of  $4  per  parcel.  Tins  discrim- 
Inaiion  is  eliminated  by  this  bill. 

Finally,  enlargement  of  the  parcel  post 
service  which  can  be  rendered  by  the 
Post  Office  will,  we  are  told,  actually  re- 
duce the  cost  per  package.  This  should 
keep  down  parcel  charges  and  thereby 
help  in  the  fight  against  rises  in  the  cost 
of  living  which  oppress  the  middle-in- 
come people  whom  I  represent.  Every 
effort  that  can  be  made  to  combat  the 
upward  trend  in  the  cost  of  living  should 
be  pursued  if  it  does  not  reduce  valuable 
public  .services.  This  bill  appears  to  me 
to  move  in  the  right  direction  without  re- 
quiring any  group  of  workers  to  make  a 
sacrifice. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
14904.  a  bill  to  seriously  alter,  among 
other  things,  the  .size  of  packages  which 
can  be  handled  by  the  Post  Office,  is  one 


of  the  most  difficult  bills  to  come  before 
this  House. 

On  the  one  hand  we  are  mindful  of 
efforts  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures 
by  helping  make  the  postal  service  pay 
its  own  way  as  much  as  possible.  The 
proposal  before  us  today  is  to  permit  the 
Post  Office  to  handle  larger  size  pack- 
ages. There  would  appear  to  be  no 
problem  in  this  decision,  except  for  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  told  by  hundreds 
of  people  employed  today  by  the  Rail- 
way Express  that  if  this  bill  gors 
through,  they  will  have  to  drop  many  of 
their  employees  becau.se  of  the  antici- 
pated drop  in  volume  by  REA. 

I  have  no  intention  of  supporting  leg- 
islation which  will  drive  people  from 
their  jobs  I  am  encouraged,  however, 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  reporting  this  bill  that  for  a 
2-year  period  after  enactment  of  this 
legislation — if  it  is  indeed  approved  by 
the  House  and  the  Congress — any  em- 
ployee of  REA  or  any  other  package  de- 
liver>'  company  who  can  show  he  lost  his 
job  as  a  result  of  this  legislation,  •will  be 
hired  by  the  postal  service  in  the  same 
grade  and  rate  of  pay  received  from  his 
present  employer. 

I  am  further  assured,  and  I  make  this 
statement  here  today  for  the  express 
purpose  of  establishing  legislative  in- 
tent, that  any  displaced  employee  hired 
by  the  postal  service  will  be  given  full 
credit  for  his  years  of  service  with  his 
former  employer  and  tho.se  years  of 
credit  will  not  only  apply  to  the  civil 
service  grade  which  such  employee  will 
assume  upon  joining  the  postal  service, 
but  furthermore  all  years  of  previous 
employment  will  be  credited  toward 
retirement. 

Those  people  who  are  now  employed 
by  REA  and  other  such  services,  Mr, 
Chairman,  have  a  right  to  expect,  on  the 
basis  of  statements  presented  here  dur- 
ing debate  today,  that  even  if  there  shall 
be  a  reduction  in  force  in  their  present 
private  employment  because  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  individual  worker  will  not 
suffer  any  economic  hardship  or  loss 

The  only  question  remaining,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  how  will  we  determine  that 
a  person  has  been  dislocated  from  pre- 
vious employment  because  of  increased 
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competition  from  the  Government  postal 
service? 

Again,  in  order  to  establish  legislati\e 
intent,  I  understand  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  and  the  Government  officials 
involved,  including  those  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  will  accept  from  a 
private  employer  a  simple  certification 
that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  elim- 
inate an  employee  or  a  group  of  employ- 
ees because  his  volume  has  dropped  off 
as  a  result  of  competition  from,  the  Gov- 
ernment postal  service.  I  stress  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  will  not.  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  estabhsh  a  camber- 
some  and  legalistic  procedure  which  will 
make  it  impossible  for  a  terminated  em- 
ployee to  take  full  advantage  of  this  leg- 
islation and  obtain  employment  in  grade 
m  the  postal  .service. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  when  an  employee  is  sev- 
ered from  his  present  pnvate  employ- 
ment because  of  competition  from,  the 
postal  service,  he  will  be  given  an  assign- 
ment with  the  Post  Office  in  the  same 
locality  or  general  area  where  he  is  now 
employed.  I  st.'-ess  this  to  establish  a-n 
intent  of  Congress  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  have  people  offered  jobs  In  the  postal 
service  in  faraway  or  remote  areas  from 
their  present  residence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  intent 
of  Congress,  which  I  have  spelled  out 
here  in  these  remarks  today,  will  help  as- 
sure those  who  have  expressed  deep  con- 
cern over  this  legislation  that  their  jobs 
and  means  of  livelihood  will  not  be- ad- 
versely affected.  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
ATTie^ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  67  of  title  39.  tTnlted  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 
"5  4556.  Postage  rates  on  parcel  post 

"lai  Except  a«  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section  and  subject  to  section  4568  of  this 
title,  the  rates  of  postage  on  fourth-class 
parcel  post  are  based  on  the  zones  described 
in  section  4553  of  this  title  In  accordance 
with  the  following  table; 


"Wclehl  1 

pound  itiid 

not  exceeding 

(pounds) 


Zones 


Ijocal     1  and  2 


35 
40 
40 
4£ 
45 
45 
50 
SO 
55 
55 
55 
60 
60 

65 
70 
70 

75 


90 
55 
«0 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
80 


105 

no 

115 
120 
125 
130 
135 
140 


50 
65 
65 
70 
75 
85 
90 
95 
100 


95^r~N4iC 
WO     115 


120 
US 
130 
140 
1« 
150 
165 
IflO 


55 

66 

70 

80 

BO 

95 

105 

110 

130 

125 

135 

140 

ISO 

155 

165 

170 

180 

185 

195 


60 
70 
86 
95 
105 

lis 

125 
135 
145 
155 
165 
175 
185 
196 
205 
215 
230 
240 
250 


65 

75 

80 

80 

90 

100 

95 

110 

120 

110 

125 

140 

125 

140 

160 

lae 

160 

180 

150 

176 

200 

IflO 

190 

220 

175 

205 

240 

185 

220 

256 

200 

235 

275 

210 

250 

290 

220 

270 

310 

235 

285 

325 

240 

MO 

345 

255 

315 

360 

270 

330 

380 

280 

345 

395 

295 

360 

415 

"Weight  1 

pound  and 

not  exceeding 

(pounds) 


Zones 


21 

22 

23 .K„ 

24 

25...-. 

26 _.. 

27 

28 

29 

80 

31.... 

32 

33 

84.. 

86.. 

36 

»7 ... 

38._ 

39 


Local 


78 
7« 
80 
80 
86 
86 
86 
90 

go 

00 
9B 
96 
100 
100 
100 
105 
105 
110 
110 


land  2 


146 

160 
160 
155 
160 
166 
170 
170 
176 
180 
185 
185 
190 
195 
200 
206 
205 
210 
215 


165 
170 
175 
180 
18.^ 
190 
195 
200 
206 
210 
215 
220 
225 
230 
235 
240 
240 
245 
250 


200 
205 
215 
220 
225 
235 
240 
245 
250 
260 
265 
270 
280 
285 
290 
295 
SOS 
310 
315 


255 
265 
275 
280 
290 
300 
305 
315 
325 
836 
340 
350 
360 
366 
375 
385 

ago 

400 
410 


306 
816 
325 
335 
350 
860 
370 
880 
390 
406 
415 
425 
435 
445 
460 
470 
480 
400 
500 


375 
386 

400 
415 
430 
445 
45.5 
470 
485 
600 
515 
625 
540 
666 
670 
S8S 
605 
610 
626 


4t0 
4S0 
465 
480 
500 
515 
535 
550 
565 
585 
600 
620 
635 
660 
670 
685 
706 
720 
73S 
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•■Weight  1 

poand  aiid 

not  eice^diiig 

ipoujulsj 


40. 

41.. 

42.. 

43 

44 

45.- 

46.. 

47.. 

48 

40 

50.. 

S1-. 

52.. 

53.. 

54 

55.. 


Zones 

Local 

land  2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

no 

^ 

255 

320 

420 

515 

640 

745 

lis 

260 

830 

425 

525 

655 

770 

lU 

225 

365 

335 

435 

535 

66.5 

785 

m 

230 

270 

340 

445 

545 

680 

800 

120 

235 

rs 

XV) 

450 

55.5 

695 

«20 

•      130 

240 

280 

xv< 

460 

570 

710 

835 

125 

240 

2W 

360 

470 

580 

ra 

850 

125 

245 

290 

36,5 

475 

590 

735 

865 

12« 

250 

29.^ 

375 

48.-; 

800 

7.50 

880 

ISO 

355 

300 

380 

495 

610 

765 

000 

130 

255 

3m 

385 

50.5 

62.5 

780 

OlS 

ISO 

260 

3in 

3S0 

510 

635 

TOO 

«ao 

US 

285 

315 

400 

520 

645 

8a5 

OiS 

135 

265 

320 

4U5 

525 

'vV5 

ifO 

000 

140 

270 

3-JO 

410 

535 

7liC 

830 

080 

140 

275 

31'S 

415 

545 

680 

845 

g>6 

"Welfht  1 

pound  atul 

not  eicecdiug 

(poimdsj 


56 
87 
S8 
SO 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
S5 
66 
«7 
88 
00 
70 


Zooas 


Liocal 


140 
145 
1V5 
150 
150 
150 
1S6 
155 
1.55 
160 
160 
165 
16S 
165 
170 


I  and  2 


275 
280 
285 
28.5 
290 
295 
205 
300 
300 
305 
310 
310 
315 
330 
320 


330 
335 
340 
345 

350 
3.55 
360 
305 
370 
375 
380 
385 
300 
39.5 
3M 


420 
430 
43.5 
440 
445 
4.50 
460 
46.5 
470 
475 
480 
400 
405 
500 
505 


550 
.560 
fM 
575 
585 
,590 
tJiXJ 
605 
fiI5 
625 
630 
640 
645 
6.55 
665 


600 
700 
710 
T20 
735 
745 
754 
765 
775 
700 
800 
810 
820 
830 
845 


885 

870 

885 

895 

010 

920 

835 

050 

960 

075 

085 

1,000 

1,015 

l.OiS 

1,040 


1.010 

i.c-a 

1,040 
1.0«0 

i.o:,i 

l.OKO 
1.105 

l.IJj 

1,140 
1.155 
1,170 
1,185 
1.200 
1.22D 

i.as 


p«rcel8  weighing  less  than  ten  pounds  and 
measuring  more  Chan  eighty-four  inches  but 
not  more  than  one  hundred  Inches  In  length 
and  girth  combined  are  subject  to  a  mini- 
mum postage  rate  equal  to  the  postage  rate 
for  a  ten-pound  parcel  for  the  zone  to  which 
the  parcel  is  addressed 

"(c)  Subject  to  section  4556  of  this  title, 
the  postage  rate  on  gold  mailed  within 
Alaska  or  from  Alaska  to  other  States  and 
poesesslona  of  the  United  States,  Including 
the  Canal   Zone  and   the  Trust  Territory  of 


"(b)    Subject  to  section  4568  of  this  title. 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  Is  2  cents  for  each  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof  regardless  of  zones. 
"§  4557.  Postage  rates  on  catalogs 

'■(a)  Subject  to  section  4558  of  this  title, 
the  rates  of  postage  on  fourth-class  catalogs, 
having  twenty-four  or  more  pages  at  least 
twenty-two  of  which  are  printed  and  weigh- 
ing sixteen  ounces  or  more  but  not  exceed- 
ing ten  pounds,  are  based  on  the  ziones 
described  In  section  4553  of  this  title  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 


" 

CATALOGS 

"Weight  (pounds) 

Zones 

Local 

land  2 

3 

4 

B 

6 

7 

8 

1.5 

Cniti 
23 
34 
38 
30 
» 
38 
29 
30 
32 
34 
SO 
88 
80 

Onto 
30 

SO 
32 
33 
35 
36 
38 
SO 
42 
45 
48 
81 
84 

CenU 
30 
32 
33 
35 
37 
39 
41 
42 
46 
50 
53 
S7 
60 

CtnU 
31 
33 

36 
38 
40 
43 
45 
46 
51 
56 
60 
68 
69 

OeTiU 
33 
36 
39 
42 
44 
47 
50 
53 
SO 
64 
70 
76 

Bl 

35 
30 
42 
46 
49 
53 
56 
60 
67 
74 
81 
88 
05 

38 
42 
4« 
51 
55 
,50 
6« 
68 
77 
85 
94 
104 
112 

CenU 

41 
46 
51 
57 
62 
67 
72 

2.S 

3.8'... imi""!!""""""" 

4.4 

88 
98 
109 
119 
129 

10 

"(b)  Subject  to  section  4658  of  this  title, 
the  rates  of  postage  on  catalogs  conforming 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  when  mailed 
in  quantities  of  not  less  than  three  hundred 
individually  addressed  pieces  at  one  time  and 
when  prepared  and  mailed  in  accordance  with 
conditions  established  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  consist  of  a  piece  rate  in  addition  to 
a  bulk  rate  per  pound,  baaed  on  the  zones  de- 
scribed in  section  4553  of  this  title,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 


"Zone 

rate 

B 

Lilk  [:k>uiiij 
rate 

I»cal 

CenU 

17 
21 
21 
21 
21 
31 
21 
22 

Cinti 

I   9 

1  and  2 

3  0 
8  6 
4.6 
5  7 
7.1 
8.  7 

♦ ~" 

g 

10  4 

"i  4558.  Reformation  of  conditions  of  mail- 
ability 
"(at     Whersevor    the    Postmaster    General 
finds   that,   as   a   continuing  situation, — 

"(I)  the  acceptance,  as  fourth-class  mall. 
oX  mall  matter  otherwise  legally  acceptable 
In  the  malls  is  being  prevented,  or 

"(3 1  the  revenue  from  the  fourth-class 
mail   service   Is    lees    than   the   cost   of   such 


service  or  that  the  revenue  from  such  serv- 
ice  Is   greater   than   the   cost   thereof,   or 

(3)    any   other  condition  exists  with  re- 
spect to  the  fourth-class  mall  service  which 
is  impairing  the  efficient  and  economic  opera- 
tion of  such  service, 
by  reason  of — 

"(A)  the  rates  of  postage  on  fourth -class 
mail  (Other  than  the  rates  prescribed  by 
sections  4423,  4664,  and  4661  to  4664,  inclu- 
sive, of  this  title) .  or 

"(B)  the  classification  of  articles  mailable 
as  fourth -class  mall,  or 

"(C)  the  postal  zone  structure  or  the 
method  used  In  establishing  such  structure, 
or 

"(D)  any  other  condition  of  mallablllty  as 
fourth-class  mall  (other  than  size  and  weight 
limits), 

he  shall  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commlsf  ion  a  request  to — 

"(1)  Increase  or  decrease,  as  he  deems 
advisable,  any  rate  or  rates  of  postage  on 
fourth-class  mail  (other  than  the  rat«8  pre- 
scribed by  sections  4422,  4654,  and  4651  to 
4664,  inclusive,  of  this  title),  or 

"(11)  reform  any  condition  or  conditions  of 
mallablllty  within  the  purview  of  subpiara- 
graphs  (B).  (C),  and  (D)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, or 

"(ill)  take  both  such  actions. 

"(b)  The  reque.st  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
an  Increase  or  decrease  in  any  rate  or  rates 


of  postage  or  for  reformation  of  any  other 
condition  or  conditions  of  mallablilty,  or 
both,  shall  be  deemed  approved  on  the  thir- 
tieth day  following  the  date  on  which  the 
Postmaster  General  files  such  request  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
shall  become  effective  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  request,  unless,  p>rlor  to  the 
expiration  of  such  thirtieth  day — 

•(1)    such  request  is  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mission, or 

"(2)  the  Commission  orders  an  Investiga- 
tion of  such  request. 

If  final  determination  by  the  Commission, 
on  the  basis  of  such  Investigation,  is  not 
made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eightieth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  such  request  with  the  Commis- 
sion, such  request  shall  be  deemed  approved 
at  the  close  of  such  one  hundred  and  eight- 
ieth day  and  shall  become  effective  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  terms. 

"{  4559.  Certification  on  fourth-class  mall 
revenue-cost  relationship 
"The  Postmaster  General  shall  not  with- 
draw from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
any  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
for  any  fiscal  year,  until  he  has  certified  Id 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that — 

"(1)  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
revenues  from  the  rates  of  p>ostage  on  fourth- 
class  mall  (other  than  fourth-class  mall  for 
which  the  rates  are  prescribed  by  sections 
4422,  4654,  and  4661  to  4664,  inclusive,  of 
this  title)  will  not  be  greater  than  the  costs 
thereof  by  more  than  4  per  centum  and  will 
not  be  less  than  the  costs  thereof  by  more 
than  4  per  centum;  or 

"(2)  he  has  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  request  for  the  estab- 
lishment or  reformation  of  rates  or  other 
conditions  of  mallablllty,  or  both,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  4558  of  this  title,  with  the 
objective  that  the  revenues  of  such  fourth- 
class  mall  will  not  be  greater  than  the  costs 
thereof  by  more  than  4  per  centum,  or  will 
not  be  less  than  the  costs  thereof  by  more 
than  4  per  centum. 

Certificates  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  based  on  the  volun[ie  data  published  In 
the  most  recent  Cost  Ascertainment  Report 
of  the  Department.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  chapter 
67  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"4656.  Postage  rates   on   parcel   post. 
"4667.  Postage  rates  on  catalogs. 
"4668.  Reformation   of    conditions    of   mall- 
ablllty, 
"4669.  Certification     on     fourth-class     mall 
revenue-cost  relationship". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4553  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  use 
units  of  area  containing  postal  sectional  cen- 


ter facilities  as  the  basis  of  a  postal  zone  as 
described  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
Xhe  zone  shall  be  measured  from  the  center 
ol  the  unit  of  area  containing  the  dispatch- 
log  sectional  center  facility.  A  post  office  of 
Baling  and  a  post  office  of  delivery  shall  have 
\be  same  zone  relationship  as  their  respective 
sectional  center  facilities,  but  this  sentence 
ihill  not  cause  two  post  offices  to  be  regarded 
u  within  the  same  local  zone. 

•■(d)  In  addition  to  the  eight  zones  de- 
leribed  in  subsections  (b)  and  (O  of  this 
section,  there  is  a  local  zone  as  defined  by  the 
Postmitster   General   from   time    to   time. 

"(ei  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion are  subject  to  section  4558  of  this  title  ". 

(b)  Section  4303(d)(1)  of  title  39,  United 
States  CcKle.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "es- 
i&bllBhed  lor  fourth  class  mall"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "described  in  section  4563. 
or  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  4658,  of 
llus  title", 

(CI  Section  4359(e)(3)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "es- 
tablished for  fourth  class  ntiall"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "described  In  section 
4563  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  4558, 
of  this  title". 

Sjc  3  Section  4552  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a I  The  maximum  size  of  fourth  class 
mall  Is  one  hundred  inches  In  girth  and 
length  combined,  and  the  minimum  weight 
U  sixteen  ounces, 

"(bl  The  maximum  weight  of  fourth  clas.s 
mall  is  forty  pounds,  except  that  the  maxi- 
mum weight  Is  seventy  pounds  for  parcels 

ill  mailed  at,  or  addreeed  for  delivery 
at  a  second-,  third-,  fourth-class  post,  office 
or  on  a  rural  or  star  route; 

■■(2i  containing  baby  fowl,  live  plants, 
a-ees.  shrubs,  or  agricultural  commodities 
but  not  tiie  manufactured  products  of  those 
commodities: 

13)  consisting  of  books,  films,  and  other 
materials  mailed  imder  section  4654  of  this 
tlUe; 

1 4)  addressed  to  or  mailed  at  any  Armed 
Forces  post  office  outside  the  fifty  States; 

"i5i  addressed  to  or  mailed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States  including  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  PiMjiflc  Islands: 
and 

(6)  consisting  of  reproducers  of  sound 
reproduction  records  for  the  blind  or  parts 
thereof,  and  of  braille  writers  and  other  ap- 
pliances for  the  blind  or  parts  thereof. 
mailed  under  section  4664  of  this  tiUe.". 

Sic  4.  (a)  The  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing 'crNtRAL  PROVISIONS"  Under  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Post  Office  Department  con- 
tained In  chapter  IV  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1951  (64  Stat.  1050).  as 
amended  by  section  213  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Increase  Act,  1958  (72  Stat.  143;  31  U.SC. 
896 1,  is  repealed  effective  as  of  July  1,  1966. 

ibi  Section  207(b)  of  the  Act  of  Pebruar>- 
38  1925  143  Stat,  1067).  as  amended  bv  sec- 
Uon  7  of  the  Act  of  May  29.  1928  (46'  Stat 
Mil.  is  repealed  aa  of  the  effective  date  of 
tte  first  section  of  this  Act. 

S«c  5  The  provisions  of  the  first  section 
ind  aectlons  2  and  3  of  this  Act  ahaU  become 
«ffectlve  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
"^ich  begins  at  least  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

Mr,  MORRISON  (Interrupting  the 
reading),  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
«e  bill  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
o«o.  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
»  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Uiuisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AXXNDMENT    OrrEHEO    BT    MX.    MOXJUSON 

Mr,  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morrison:  On 
page  8.  line  20.  Insert  "(a)"  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "Ssc  3",  and 

On  page  9,  immediately  following  line  20. 
Insert  the  following: 

"(b)   Each  person— 

"  ( 1 )  who,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  is  In  the  employment  of  a  private  car- 
rier engaged  In  the  transportation  and  de- 
livery of  parcels  other  than  United  States 
mall, 

"(2)  who,  within  two  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection,  is  Involun- 
tarily separated  from  such  employment  by 
reason  of  a  reduction  In  the  activities  of  such 
carrier  which  is,  in  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  made 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
commission,  directly  or  Indirectly  attributa- 
ble to  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act, 

shall  be  entitled,  upon  his  application  filed 
with  the  Commission  at  any  time  after  no- 
tice Is  given  by  such  carrier  to  such  person 
of  his  prospective  or  actual  Involuntary  sep- 
aration but  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  dat«  of  such  Involuntary  separation,  to 
the  benefits  of  the  following  provisions: 

"lAi  If  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
Involuntary  separation  was  directly  or  in- 
directly attributable  to  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  Postmaster  General  to  that  effect. 
Pursuant  to  such  notification,  the  Postmas- 
t-er  General  shall  appoint  such  person,  with 
competitive  status,  to  a  regular  position  in 
the  competitive  civil  service  in  or  under  the 
Post   Office   Department. 

"(B)  Such  appointment  shall  be  to  a  posi- 
tion In  a  salary  level  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule,  or  in  a  grade  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  for  which  (1)  the  minimum  per  annum 
rat«  of  basic  compensation  is  less  than  his 
rate  of  compyensation  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  his  involuntary  separation  and  (ID 
the  maximum  per  annum  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation exceeds  his  rate  of  compensation 
in  effect  Immediately  prior  to  his  Involun- 
tary separation. 

"(C)  Each  employee  so  appointed  shall  be 
placed  in  the  lowest  step  of  the  salary  level 
or  grade  to  which  he  is  appointed  for  which 
the  rate  of  basic  compensation  exceeds  his 
rate  of  compensation  in  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  his  Involuntary  separation. 

"(D)  In  the  determination  of  length  of 
service  for  the  purposes  of  leave,  retirement, 
veterans'  preference,  group  life  and  health 
insurance,  severance  pay,  tenure,  training, 
promotion,  and  status,  all  service  performed 
by  such  person  In  the  employment  of  such 
carrier  shall   be  Included   and  credited 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  held  or  considered  to  reduce  any  re- 
tirement benefit  or  pension  benefit  to  which 
any  person  within  the  purview  of  such  sub- 
section  (b)    Is  entitled  under  any  other  law. 

"(d)  A  regular  employee  In  the  postal 
field  ser^'ice  shall  not  be  reduced  to  sub- 
stitute status  by  reason  of  the  operation  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(ei  For  the  purpoces  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  term  'person' 
means  an  'employee'  as  defined  In  section  1 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  as  amended  (45 
CSC.  151),  or  as  defined  In  section  2  of  the 
lAbor  Management  Relations  Act,   1947    (29 

use.    152). ■■ 

Mr.  MORRISCW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  amendment  that  I  spoke  about 
when  we  were  debating  the  rule  on  this 
legislation.  It  gives  any  employee  on  any 
carrier  or  the  Railway  Express  Agency 


who  loses  his  job  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  job  and  he  will  be  given  a  job  with  the 
Post  OfiQce  Department.  The  Postmaster 
General  has  said  that  with  all  of  the 
estimates  of  those  who  will  lose  their 
jobs  given — and  even  if  they  have  above 
the  estiraates  given  before  our  com- 
mittee— the  Post  OfBce  Department 
would  still  be  able  to  employ  all  of  them 
and  even  employ  an  additional  number 
if  their  estimates  were  found  to  be  rela- 
tively low. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
something  that  will  give  any  man  who 
might  lose  his  job  a  permanent  postal 
job.  You  certainly  have  to  loc*  at  this 
fact:  Since  1952  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  laid  off  over  10,000  employees 
For  not  one  of  those  employees  did  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  try  to  save 
seniority  or  try  to  find  another  job  at  the 
same  salary  that  they  were  maicing. 

That  IS  what  this  amendment  does.  It 
fixes  it  so  that  any  Railway  Express 
company  employee  or  carrier  employee 
who  loses  his  job  because  of  the  bUl  will 
have  a  job  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment with  status  and  seniority  rights. 
In  addition  to  that,  he  will  be  placed  in  a 
position  by  the  Postmaster  General  at  a 
salary  higher  than  the  compensation  he 
was  receiving  from  his  private  employer. 
He  will  be  granted  full  civil  service  status 
immediately  upon  appointment.  He  will 
receive  credit  for  service  with  his  former 
employer  for  the  purpose  of  leave,  re- 
tirement, veterans'  preference,  group  life 
and  health  Insurance,  severance  pay, 
tenure  training,  promotion,  status,  and 
aU  other  rights  and  benefits  conferred  by 
law  on  Government  employees.  These 
are  substantial  benefits  which  should  be 
equal  or  greater  than  those  provided  In 
his  prior  employment. 

The  amendment  will  also  guarantee 
that  it  will  not  operate  to  reduce  any 
retirement  or  pension  benefits  to  which 
an  employee  is  entitled  and  will  not  cause 
a  regular  employee  in  the  postal  field 
service  to  be  reduced  to  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif orrJa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  When  this  law  went 
into  effect  In  1952  reducing  the  size  of 
parcel  post  it  caused  some  dislocation  in 
the  Post  OfHce  Department.  Did  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  make  any  effort 
to  pick  up  the  postal  employees  who  lost 
their  jobs  and  their  ratings  as  a  result  of 
turning  this  business  over  to  the  REA? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  No,  they  did  not  tn" 
to  relocate  a  single  one  of  them 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  correct  in  that  thousands  of  post  office 
jobs  were  lost.  The  public  was  incon- 
venienced tremendously,  and  the  express 
company  was  not  saved,  as  they  said  they 
would  be.  because  tiiey  laid  off  over 
10.000  people.  They  did  not  try  to  place 
their  separated  employees  in  other  jobs 
when  they  laid  them  off. 

Mr.  DANIELS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  Yes  I  yield  to  tne 
gentleman 

Mr.  DANIELS  I  might  point  out 
when  the  1951  law  did  go  Irto  effect  It 
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was  unnecessary  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  lay  off  any  employees  be- 
cause there  Is  a  natural  attrition  In  the 
Post  Office  Department  of  about  60.000 
employees  each  year  This  occurs  by 
reason  of  resignations  and  by  reasons  of 
death  or  retirement. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  look  at  the 
flKures  or  If  they  will  read  the  testimony 
that  came  before  the  committee,  they 
will  find  that  there  is  a  natural  turnover 
of  50.000  to  60.000  jobs  annually. 

MrTHOMPSONof  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  Rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texa.s. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  this 
legislation.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  done  a  very  fine  job  In  putting  it 
together 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  March  of  this  year 
the  Reader's  Digest  published  a  study  in 
depth  of  what  it  called  the  "Crisis  in  the 
Post  Office."  This  magazine  has  a  cir- 
culation of  26  million — the  largest  in  the 
world.  Its  viewpoint  is  significant. 
What  it  has  to  say  to  the  American  people 
ought  to  be  of  Interest  to  the  Congress. 

And  what  it  has  to  say  about  the  crisis 
in  the  Post  Office  is  summed  up  in  bold 
red  type  at  the  head  of  the  article.    It  is: 

Postal  authorities  know  Just  what's  wrong 
with  the  mall  system,  and  they  know  how  to 
fix  It.    The  question  Is    Will  they  be  allowed 

to? 

This  is  exactly  the  question  confront- 
ing the  House  today.  Will  the  Postmas- 
ter General  be  allowed  to  remedy  the 
arbitrary  nature  and  Insolvent  position 
of  the  parcel  post  sy.stem  or  will  the 
powerful  pressure  groups  generally  bent 
on  preserving  the  status  quo  once  again 
bo  successful. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  made  his 
case.  He  has  shown  that  he  knows  how 
to  fix  it. 

His  case  is  that  140  million  Americans 
living  in  urban  areas  are  being  arbitrarily 
discriminated  against  with  respect  to  the 
size  and  weight  of  parcels  they  can  mail. 

The  Postmaster  Cieneral  had  docu- 
mented the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  these  citizens  are  turned  away  at  post 
office  windows  at  Christmastime  and  at 
other  times  when  their  packages  do  not 
meet  these  artificial  size  and  weight  re- 
quirements that  are  not  Imposed  upon 
other  Americans. 

He  seeks  &n  increase  In  parcel  past 
and  catalog  rates  to  make  his  parcel  post 
service  financially  self-sufflclent. 

He  wants  to  simplify  postage  com- 
putations so  tliat  the  average  citizen  can 
more  easily  use  the  parcel  post  service 
provided  by  the  Government. 

And  finally,  with  this  assistance,  he 
will  continue  to  face  up  to  the  legal  re- 
quirement that  he  certify  annually  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  that  he  has 
taken  action  to  bring  revenues  Into  line 
with  costs. 

The  postal  service  today  Is  a  matter 
of  national  concern.  The  laudable  ef- 
fort^s  of  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  to 
Improve  tills  service  was  the  subject  of  a 
front  page  article  In  the  Sunday  New 


York  Times  earlier  this  month.  This  ar- 
ticle makes  it  clear  that  he  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  Improve  this 
service. 

But  Congress  cannot  escape  part  of 
the  responsibility.  The  time  is  passed 
when  we  can  blame  it  all  on  the  Post- 
master General.  Specifically,  the  issue 
before  the  House  today  is  whether  leg- 
islative restrictions  shall  be  lifted  so 
that  the  postal  service  may  be  broad- 
ened, improved,  and  made  more  solvent. 

In  another  study  in  depth  of  the  ix>stal 
service  entitled  "What's  the  Matter  With 
the  MalLs?"  published  in  the  Reporter 
magazine  in  February  1965,  the  point  is 
made  that  to  very  significant  degree 
the  Postmaster  General  Is  saddled  with 
tlie  responsibility  but  does  not  have  the 
power  to  meet  that  responsibility  which 
resides  with  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  decides  what  prices  shall 
be  charged  to  the  postal  service  and 
what  wages  shall  be  paid  to  postal  work- 
ers. And  in  the  issue  before  the  Hou.se 
today  it  decides  what  kind  of  parcel  post 
service  will  be  rendered  to  America. 

I  suggest  that  we  decide  that  that 
service  should  and  will  be  improved  and 
that  we  authorize  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  improve  it  by  approvins  this  bill 
recommended  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ttelieve  the  Members 
should  know  something  about  the  REA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  REA  was  in  bad 
shape,  up  until  about  1957,  I  believe  it 
was,  when  a  very  intelligent  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Johnson  came  in  to  head 
it  up.  Since  then  they  have  expanded 
all  over  the  country.  They  have  built 
new  terminals.  They  have  .lust  broken 
even  one  might  say  in  the  la.st  couple  of 
years,  and  I  believe  that  now  they  may  be 
making  a  little  profit  and  they  continue 
to  grow  and  provide  expanding  .services. 

So,  Mr*  Chairman,  let  us  not  go  back 
to  tlie  old,  old  days  when  the  REA  was 
not  in  good  financial  condition;  for  what 
reasons.  I  do  not  know.  Today  the  REA 
is  a  viKorous  organization  and  I  hate  to 
see  it  destroyed. 

I  would  say  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  before,  that  this  bill  has  received 
so  much  criticism  that  this  amendment, 
if  adopted,  is  designed  to  attempt  to  fool 
some  people  and  take  some  people  off  the 
hot  spot. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  shows  how  speedily  this  bill 
moved.  It  was  never  offered  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
I  do  not  know  why  It  was  not  offered  in 
the  committee,  if  it  were  such  a  good 
amendment.  It  should  have  been  offered 
there  and  we  could  have  come  in  with 
a  clean  bill.  However,  it  was  not  offered. 
My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  tMr.  KrebsI,  offered  an  amend- 
ment along  the  same  vein  but  not  In  this 
exact  language.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  was  overwhelmingly  shouted 
down  in  the  committee. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  Commit- 
tee to  know  that  this  amendment  was 
never  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

AMENDMXNT   OFrtRED   BY    MR.   DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

-Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Derwinski  as  a 
substitute  fur  the  aniendment  oacred  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louislaim,  Mr.  Morrison : 
On  page  10.  Immediately  following  Hue  6.  in^ 
sert  the  following; 

■5ec.  5  Each  former  employee  of  a  pn- 
vate  carrier  engaged  in  the  transporiaUon 
and  delivery  of  parcels,  who  Incurs  an  in- 
voluntary separation  from  hl.s  poeltlon  with 
such  carrier,  at  any  time  after  the  effective 
date  of  ttUs  section,  ae  a  result  of  a  loss  of 
business  in  any  way  traceable,  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, to  the  operation  of  this  Act  shall  be 
entitled,  upon  application  submitted  to  the 
Comml.sslon  within  six  months  after  such  in- 
voluntary separation,  to  appointment  on  a 
competitive  status  basis  to  a  position  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  In  the  competitive 
civil  service,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
special  appropriate  courses  of  iramiug  which 
the  Postmaster  General  shall  provide  Suet; 
appointment  shall  be  at  the  lowest  rate  ol 
compensation  of  the  appropriate  prude  or 
salary  level  which  is  not  less  than  his  rate 
of  comjjen.ijitlon  Immediately  before  his  Ic- 
volunt.ary  separation.  Service  performed  by 
such  person  for  such  carrier  shall  be  counted 
In  determimng  his  length  of  service  for  pur- 
poses of  employment  rights  and  benefit*  of 
Federal  employees,  including  leave,  reUre- 
ment.  severance  pay,  training,  promotion,  and 
status.  A  regular  employee  in  the  postal  field 
service  shall  not  be  reduced  to  substitute 
status  by  reason  of  the  provisions  hereof," 

On  page  10.  line  7.  renumber  Sec  5"  as 
"Sec.  6". 

On  page  10.  hne  8.  strike  out  "2  and  3"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "2.  3,  and  5". 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  if 
it  were  not  contrary  to  the  normal  prac- 
tice in  the  Hou.se.  I  would  refer  to  this 
amendment  as  the  Derwinski-Morrison 
substitute.  But  technically  I  cannot  in- 
clude the  name  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  m  connection 
with  my  proposal  at  this  point 

They  are  very  close  together.  The 
only  difference  between  the  substitute 
that  I  have  offered  and  the  original 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana is  that  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Morrison  there  is  a  2-year  limit 
in  which  the  REA  and  other  railroad 
employees  would  be  hired  by  the  Post 
Office.  My  substitute  has  no  limitation 
what.soever  So  It  is  more  flexible  and 
more  practical  in  that  regard. 

Then  also,  as  I  pointed  out  to  tlie 
Members  earlier,  because  of  the  great  re- 
gard I  have  for  our  great  Postmaster 
General,  I  have  tried  to  incorporate 
much  of  the  phraseology  of  his  letter, 
which  has  been  referred  to,  into  my 
amendment  so  that  when  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Morrison!  uses  the 
language  "directly  or  indirectly  attrib- 
utable to  the  operations  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act,"  I  use  the  Postmaster's  lan- 
guai?e  and  say  that  "any  employee  whose 
loss  of  a  job  is  m  any  way  traceable  to 
this  act  shall  be  hired"  and  that  then 
certain  procedures  will  then  take  place. 
The  other  difference  is  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  allows  for  1  year 
after  the  date  of  involuntary  separation 
for  someone  to  be  hired  by  the  Post  Of- 
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flee.  I  provide  for  6  months  because  I 
wish  to  keep  the  unemployment  period 
as  brief  as  po.sslble. 

The  other  provisions  are  the  same. 
■We  ask  in  this  substitute  amendment 
for  a  special  training  program  for  em- 
ployees, which  Is  not  provided  in  the 
original  Morrison  amendment  Other- 
wise, it  Is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  em- 
ployee benefits,  the  retention  of  pension 
rights,  and  so  forth  and  .>»  on.  It  pro- 
tects the  Post  Office  employees — which  Is 
the  same  phrase  used  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Now  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members,  however,  that  these  amend- 
ments dramatize  one  interestmg  thing. 
The  .statement  has  been  made  repeatedly 
that  any  employee  of  the  REA  who  loses 
h!.s  job  as  a  result  of  this  bill  will  be 
hired  by  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
appropriately  protected. 

I  would  ask  anyone  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  if  this  means  that  if 
the  president  of  the  REA  should  lose  his 
position  or  if  that  firm  should  ko  barik- 
rupt  would  he  be  hired  at  the  same 
salary  by  the  Post  Office  Department'' 
If  -so.  where  could  we  fit  him  in  the  Post 
Oiflcc  Department — above  or  below  our 
great  Postmaster  General?  Because 
under  this  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Lomsiana  IMr.  Morrison  i  tech- 
nically the  president  of  the  REA  w-ould 
be  entitled  to  a  Post  Office  po.sition  and  I 
imagine  at  a  rather  high  salary  position 
at  that. 

Mr.  DANIEI^.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  .centlcman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Is  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  well  of  the  House  aware  of  the 
^lary  of  the  former  president  of  the 
REA,  Mr.  Johnson,  just  prior  to  his 
retirement? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     No.  I  am  not 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Would  you  be  alarmed 
to  know  that  he  received  a  salarv  of 
$85,000  per  year? 

Mr.  DERWLNSKI.  I  would  not  bo 
alarmed— I  would  like  to  change  places 
^■ith  him. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Then  what  would  you 
make  him— President  of  the  United 
states  instead  of  Postmaster  General '' 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  This,  may  I  say  to 
tne  pentleman  from  New  Jersev  [Mr 
DANirLsl  is  the  problem  that  you  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  face  because  you 
promised  to  hire  these  people  I 
imagine  you  might  make  him  a  roving 
ambassador  to  the  railroads  of  the  world 
or  other  such  things  of  that  nature 

^■I^^  ^°!"^  ^''  ^^-  Chairman,  that  wc 
^ould  not  need  this  amendment  if  we 
md  not  have  section  3  In  the  bill.  All 
inat  I  am  doing  by  my  substitute  Is  to 
H.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  language  in  this  fine 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
hi  ^"'^*^"a  and  perhaps  expedite 
tms  entire  proceeding  If  my  substitute 

Twf''^^^^  ^"^  ^'^  '^o^d  all  move 
along  in  much  more  effective  fashion 

Mr  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,'  I 
Snimenr°'*"°"     *°     '^'    substitute 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's  .sub- 
«i^ute  amendment  Is  not  specific.    It  Is 
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very  vague.  It  is  Inadequate  and  It  Just 
confuses  the  whole  wording  ol  my 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  has  brought  up  a  point 
about  the  president  of  the  REA.  If  the 
gentleman  had  listened  to  my  remarks 
earUer  in  general  debate,  he  would  have 
heard  that  I  said  only  employees  and 
minor  officials  would  be  included. 
These  are  the  ones  who  are  described 
this  way  in  my  amendment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  ib)  and  (o  of  this 
section,  the  term  person  means  em- 
ployee as  defined  in  section  1  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended,  or  as 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947.  Nobody 
higher  than  minor  officials  would  be  in- 
cluded. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Would  the  gentle- 
man think  that  some  of  the  skilled  talent 
in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  REA  might 
be  effectively  used  to  upgrade  the  senices 
of  the  Post  Office  Department? 

Mr  MORRISON.  The  talent  of  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  Is  in  such  de- 
mand. I  understand,  that  the  former 
president  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency, 
Mr.  William  Johnson,  has  recently  gone 
to  work  for  the  Illinois  Centra]  Railroad 
as  president  at  a  good  salarj-.  I  am  sure 
he  richly  deserves  the  salary,  as  he  has 
always  done  an  outstanding  job.  Even 
if  he  did  come  under  the  Railway  Retire- 
ment Act.  which  he  does  not,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  be  interested  In  going  to 
work  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Of  course,  one  of 
the  reasons  that  he  Is  given  such  a  high 
.salary  Is  that  he  Is  required  to  pay  stiff 
income  taxes  necessary.  In  part,  to  pay 
for  the  Post  Office  deficit. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  gentleman  Is 
agamst  this  bill.  He  voted  against  it  In 
committee.  He  .spoke  against  it  here.  All 
his  substitute  would  do  would  be  to  con- 
fuse and  hurt  my  amendment  and  the  bill 
as  well.  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr    GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
ported this  bill  In  committee  and  I  sup- 
port it  now.  but  without  either  of  these 
amendments.        Both      of      them— the 
amendment   offered    by    the   gentleman 
from  Loui.slana  i  Mr.  Morrison]  .  and  cer- 
tainly the  substitute  by  the  gentleman 
from  niinoi.s — go  much  too  far.    I  have 
had   differences   with   Postmaster  Gen- 
erals in  the  past  and  I  carry  no  torch 
as  such  for  the  present  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral.   But  I  am  willing  to  rely  upon  the 
letter,  which  he  provided  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,   asserting 
he  would  give  jobs  to  those  who  might 
become  unemployed  and  who  are  quali- 
fied to  hold  positions  in  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  this  bill  was 
reported  out  of  the  full  committee  an 
amendment  of  practTcally  the  same  con- 
tent as  that  now  pending  by  the  gentle- 


man from  Louisiana  IMr.  Moejusoji] 
was  offered  It  was  rejected  almost  out 
of  hand. 

I  urge  you  here  this  afternoon  not  to 
set  a  precedent  of  guaranteeing  employ- 
ment to  those  who  may  lose  their  jobs. 
What  will  be  the  situation  if  all  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  forced  by  law  to  hire  the  un- 
employed of  any  company  or  corporation 
which  has  had  a  direct  or  indirect  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Go-S-errmienf 
No  department  or  agency  should  be  man- 
dated in  this  fashion  and  I  ask  for  the 
defeat  of  both  the  Morrison  amendment 
and  the  Derwinski  substitute 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  nimois  TMr.  Derwinski] 
to  the  amendment  offertxl  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  iMr   Morrison]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
wa.s  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr   Morrison]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion   (demanded   by   Mr.   Gross;    there 
were — ayes  48.  noes  30. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.   Chairman.   I   rise   in   support  of 
the  bill.     1  believe  it  will  correct  an  in- 
justice that  was  done  in  1952 

I  was  then  on  the  Post  Office  and  Clvii 
Sen-ice  Committee,  as  were  several  of 
the  older  Members  I  remember  quite 
well  we  were  told  if  we  reduced  the  size 
of  the  parcel  post  and  took  it  out  of  cer- 
tain first-class  offices,  a  service  equal 
to  that  then  given  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  be  provided  by  the 
Railway  Express  Agency 

I  will  cite  the  conditions  in  my  own 
hometown  of  70,000  people.  We  had  an 
agency  of  the  REA  in  that  town.  Within 
a  year  that  office  was  closed.  If  I  wanted 
to  send  a  parcel  weighing  more  than  20 
pounds,  I  had  to  go  to  Oakland,  about  4 
miles,  to  get  to  an  REA  office.  Three  or 
four  years  ago  the  agency  downtown  In 
Oakland  was  closed  down,  and  the  only 
office  open  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Oakland  and  Its  three  surrounding  cities 
was  the  railroad  station,  about  5  mUes 
through  traffic  from  the  citv  in  which 
I  live. 

It  is  true  the  Railway  Agency  said  "We 
will  offer  you  a  service,"  but  if  we  had 
a  package  to  ship  by  Railway  Express  we 
had  *to  call  up  and  a,«;k  for  a  truck  to 
come.  Quite  frequently,  when  the  truck 
got  there,  they  would  say  "We  do  not 
have  a  scale  on  this  truck  We  cannot 
weigh  this  package.  It  has  to  be  sent 
CO  d." 

Many  times  when  we  wanted  to  send 
personal  effects  back  here,  when  Con- 
gress was  about  to  open,  we  called  the 
Express  Agency  emd  were  told  "The 
truck  will  be  out  this  afternoon  "  It  did 
not  show  In  the  afternoon.  That  meant 
someone  had  to  remain  home  all  day, 
if  we  did  not  want  to  make  the  trek  over 
to  their  office. 

Surely,  If  I  called  up  and  told  them 
who  I  was,  they  would  say  "Oh.  yes,  Mr, 
Miller.     We  will  have  a  truck  there." 
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And  the  truck  was  there  In  30  minutes, 
with  the  scale  on  It. 

But  how  about  the  man  who  is  not  a 
Member  of  Congress?  How  about  the 
man  who  exercised  no  influence,  just  the 
little  guy?  Did  he  get  that  service?  I 
did  not  get  it  If  I  did  not  Identify  my- 
self, and  I  doubt  If  he  got  It. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  believe 
this  bill  should  be  adopted,  because  it 
will  serve  the  great  mass  of  people  in 
tills  country  and  give  them  a  service 
comparable  to  that  they  had  before  we 
reduced  the  size  and  weight  limits  of  par- 
cel post  packages. 

I  believe  the  Express  Co.  had  an  op- 
portunity to  show  good  faith,  and  it  did 
not  live  up  to  what  it  implied  in  promises 
they  made  when  the  bill  was  enacted  into 
law. 

AMXKDMENT     OrFKREO      BT      MR.      MOUtlSON 

Mr.  MORRISON  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Morrison:  On 
page  10.  strike  out  linen  7  to  10.  Inclvislve, 
and  Inuert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  B.  The  provisions  of  the  first  section 
and  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come  effective   on   Januray    15,    1967." 

Mr.  MORRISON  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
the  amendment  would  do  Is,  Instead  of 
having  the  act  go  into  effect  90  days 
after  enactment,  to  have  it  go  Into  effect 
at  ,i  date  certain,  January  15,  1967. 

StTBSTTTtJTS       AMENDMENT       OrTERED       BT       MR. 
0'NEII.L    OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morri- 
son ] . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Nsnx  of  Mas- 
sachusetta  as  a  subeUtut«  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Morrison  : 

"Strike  out  section  6.  page  10.  line  7,  and 
substitute : 

"  'Sec  6  The  provlslona  of  the  first  sec- 
tion and  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  January  16,  1069.'  " 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  know  of  no  legislation 
which  has  been  more  controversial  than 
the  legislation  pending  today.  I,  as  one 
Member  of  Congress,  have  received 
more  than  1,000  letters  on  both  sides  of 
tills  Issue.  There  are  those  who  say  It 
has  merit.  There  are  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  It. 

I  pledged  myself  to  support  this  bill 
earlier  in  the  year. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  came  to  my  home 
and  said,  "I  understand  that  this  so- 
called  REA  bill  Is  pending  before  the 
Congress.  I  understand  that  they  are 
making  proposals  that  the  employees 
will  be  taken  care  of."  He  also  said, 
"Take  my  situation  as  an  example.  I 
have  been  with  REA  for  31  yeaxs.  I 
have  a  busted  knee  and  a  hernia.  How 
can  I  pass  any  civil  service  examina- 
tion? How  am  I  going  to  be  protected 
in  this  matter?  What  will  happen  to 
my  pension  rights?" 

There  were  at  least  15  or  20  of  my 
neighbors  exactly  like  this  man.  all  of 


whom  came  to  me.     All  of  them  had 
problems. 

We  surely  want  to  do  sometliing  about 
the  deficit.  There  is  no  question  about 
tiiat.  But  we  must  have  some  human 
compassion. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  various  bugs  in 
this  bill.  One  side  argues  one  way  on 
sections  1  and  2.  The  other  side  argues 
another  way. 

I  am  politically  "hep"  enough  to  know 
that  this  legislation  is  going  to  pass  here 
today,  even  though  I  am  going  to  op- 
pose It. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Lawrence  O'Brien,  the 
Postmaster  General,  who  is  one  of  my 
close  personal  friends,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  who  has  ever  been  on  the 
Hill,  the  greatest  liaison  man  a  Presi- 
dent ever  had,  who  is  able,  talented,  and 
personable.  I  would  hate  to  have  him 
opposing  me  on  any  issue,  because  he  has 
been  so  good  to  so  many  of  us  so  many 
times. 

But,  in  order  to  clear  the  bugs  out  of 
this  bill,  I  believe  in  fairness  we  ought 
to  have  time.  In  which  they  can  see  If 
they  can  take  care  of  the  old  timer  who 
has  31  years,  and  all  of  the  other  bugs 
which  may  come  out.  So  I  merely  ask 
that  Instead  of  January  15,  1967,  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  It  be 
placed  in  effect  January  15.  1969. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

All  the  substitute  amendment  would 
do  Is  add  another  2-year  moratorium. 
We  have  already  had  a  3-year  mora- 
torium. 

Our  committee  has  gone  through  this 
legislation  step  by  step,  day  by  day,  and 
week  by  week. 

The  Postmaster  General  said  that  he 
needs  this  $100  million  a  year  of  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  operation  of  the 
parcel  post  service  of  the  post  ofiQces. 

■What  the  substitute  amendment  would 
do  is  take  out  that  $100  million  of  In- 
creased revenue,  which  the  Postmaster 
General  says  he  needs. 

Our  committee  has  gone  into  this  fully. 
We  have  come  up  with  a  good  bill.  We 
have  ccMoie  up  with  a  bill  which  will  save 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

We  should  face  the  issue  now,  instead 
of  putting  it  off  2  more  years  from  now, 
which  would  result  In  a  large  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  because  we  would  not  get  the 
$100  million  a  year  that  the  bill  provides 
in  additional  revenue. 

I  urge  that  the  substitute  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  urged  a  delay  of  several 
years.  He  said  he  would  like  to  iron  out 
the  bugs  first  with  reference  to  employ- 
ment opportunities,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  Iron  out  any  bugs  until  you  have 
the  law  actually  In  operation.  So  I  do 
not  see  that  this  offers  really  much  of  a 
solution.     I  know  that  Massachusetts  is 


the  home  of  revolution  and  we  have  a 
difference  of  opinion  here. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Do 
you  have  any  precise  plan  that  the  Post 
OflQce  Department  is  willing  to  lay  before 
the  Congress  today  that  can  show  in  de- 
tail what  they  are  going  to  do  in  order 
to  protect  the  jobs  of  these  people?  Is 
there  anything  frcwn  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  that  shows  us  how  these  men 
will  definitely  be  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  REA  employees.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son I  withheld  Judgment  to  the  last  min- 
ute. I  hope  that  the  amendment  that 
has  been  passed  will  protect  the  interests 
of  these  employees. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
able  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  the  able  genUe- 
man.  with  the  assistance  of  the  able 
cheiirman  of  the  subcommittee,  ad^-ise 
the  House  as  to  whether  or  not  his 
amendment  would  protect  the  seniority 
rights  of  the  employees  of  the  REA  who 
might  lose  their  employment? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  If  the  gentleman 
wDl  yield,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  MORRISON.  They  will  positively 
protect  the  seniority  rights. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  was  advised,  if  the 
gentleman  would  permit  me  to  say  so, 
by  the  general  counsel  of  the  Post  OflBce 
Department  that  that  was  not  correct 
As  the  gentleman  carefully  stated  in  his 
earlier  statement,  they  would  In  respect 
to  the  Government,  be  given  all  of  the 
rights  of  seniority,  but  in  respect  to  other 
postal  employees  they  would  not  have 
the  right  to  get  a  preference. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way:  For  Instance,  a  man  is  laid  off  by 
the  Railway  Express  Agency  and  he  has 
8  years  of  seniority.  All  right.  He 
comes  into  the  Post  OfBcc  Depaitment. 
Well,  that  8  years  of  seniority,  when  he 
retires,  is  added  toward  his  retirement 
credit.  So  if  he  has  22  more  years  which 
he  serves  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  he  is  55  years  old,  with  this  bill  'H.R 
14122)  which  is  now  before  the  other 
body  which  provides  that  you  can  retire 
after  30  years  of  service  when  you  are 
55,  then  that  8  years  with  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  will  count  toward  his  re- 
tirement. If  he  had  over  12  years  with 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and  lei 
us  say  he  is  a  railway  employee  or  a 
railway  clerk,  then  that  will  be  added  to 
his  seniority  rights  when  he  gets  In  the 
Post  Office  13epartment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  so  advised,  but  the 
gentleman  carefully  again  distinguished 
between  the  rights  of  the  employee  with 
respect  to  the  Oovemment.  that  is,  pen- 
sion rights  and  the  rights  he  would  have 
vis-a-vls  the  Government. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  agree  with  me  that  It  would 
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only  be  fair  to  let  those  who  have  been 
In  the  Post  Office  Department  for  all 
these  years  have  the  preference  as  far 
as  jobs  assignments  are  concerned.  But 
the  former  private  carrier  employees 
would  have  a  definite  job  at  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  he  had  with  the 
Railway  Express  Agency.  In  all  prob- 
ability he  would  get  more  money. 

.Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man I  thought  the  House  was  entitled 
to  the  knowledge  and  the  facts  that 
Insofar  as  preferment  Is  concerned,  sen- 
iority with  respect  to  a  postal  employee, 
these  employees  would  not  have  prefer- 
ment although  they  have  the  same  years 
of  service  as  against  the  postal  employee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  sub.stitute, amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massaciiusetts  [Mr 
O'Neill  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  I  demanded  by  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts)  there  were- — ayes  44. 
noes  68. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Morrison  J. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AME.NDMENT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  DELA.VEY 

Mr.DELANEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofiered  by  Mr.  Delanev     On 

page  8.   line  20,  strike  out  all  of  section  3. 

Mr  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve at  this  time  we  should  pause  just 
a  moment  and  go  back  to  the  enactment 
of  the  law  that  is  now  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  time  the  then 
Postmaster  General.  Postmaster  General 
Donaldson,  pleaded  to  take  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  out  of  the  freight  busi- 
ness, and  allow  them  and  permit  them  to 
deliver  the  mall. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  we 
should  keep  the  Post  Office  Department 
out  of  the  freight  business  and  concen- 
trate on  delivering  our  flrst-class  mall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  here  today  about  taking  care  of 
employees  who  are  now  employed  in  the 
RE.A.  However,  by  the  amendment  they 
admit  that  there  will  be  layoffs,  and 
numerous  ones  I  defy  anyone  in  this 
Congress  to  tell  me  how  you  can  freeze 
men  who  are  working  for  a  private  orga- 
nization into  civil  service  and  give  t-o 
them  all  of  their  rights.  It  Just  cannot 
be  done.  It  cannot  be  operated.  It  is 
Impractical. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  few- 
words  here  about  a  Railway  Express 
Agency  which  has  some  32.000  em- 
ployees, and  in  my  Sunnyslde  Yards  In 
Long  Island  City,  1,500  of  these  men  are 
Involved.  They  come  to  me  day  in  and 
day  out  Some  of  them  have  been  work- 
ing for  20  and  30  years  handling  freight. 
They  ask  me,  "Are  you  going  to  vote  to 
have  me  lose  my  job?" 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  antl- 
Poverty  program  up  here  The  purpose 
of  the  antlpoverty  program,  the  Job  sec- 
won,  is  to  create  jobs. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  day  we  had 
testimony  to  the  effect  Uiat  at  one  in- 
stallation of  the  Job  Corps  it  coet 
$28,000  to  prepare  a  person  for  a  job. 
not  knowing  whether  he  will  work  for 
a  day  or  a  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  average  cost — and 
listen  to  this — throughout  the  Job  Corps 
IS  anywhere  from  $9,000  to  $13,000  just 
to  prepare  tJiem  for  a  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  an  ad- 
mission, even  from  the  proponents  of  the 
bill,  that  there  will  be  layoffs.  Other- 
wise, It  was  a  futile  effort  to  ofYer  the 
amendment  that  w'as  just  adopted.  Tliat 
means  that  men  will  oe  laid  off  and  that 
there  will  be  no  Jobs  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  our  taxpayers. 
They  rear  families.  The  REA  has  paid 
its  taxes  on  each  of  its  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  we  force  tliese  men 
who  are  in  their  fifties  and  sixties  to 
eventually  go  on  welfare?  I  am  op- 
posed to  that. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  have 
more  coordination  here  between  taking 
jobs  away  from  people,  when  we  w^ll  have 
before  the  Hou.se  within  a  week  or  two 
an  effort  to  expend  the  cost  of  $13,000 
a  job  in  order  to  provide  jobs  for 
individuals. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  go  on 
and  get  to  one  or  two  other  thoughts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  REA  has  been  strug- 
gUng  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  Just 
now  beginning  to  get  on  Its  feet.  How- 
ever, the  favored  competitive  position 
which  this  measure  that  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Hou.se  gives  to  the  taxpayer- 
supported  parcel  post  system  would  be 
a  disa.strous  blow  to  the  company 

More  importantly,  this  legislation  re- 
flects a  callous  'disregard  for  the  em- 
ployees of  REA,  many  of  whom  have  been 
with  the  company  as  I  said  for  30  years. 
They  are  in  no  position  to  seek  employ- 
ment. 

I  believe  strongly  that  a  subsidized 
parcel  post  system  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation,  and  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  should  derive  its 
revenues  from  the  mailers  who  use  it. 

In  this  regard,  the  1965  Annual  Report 
of  the  Postmaster  General  shows  a 
postal  deficit  in  excess  of  $792  million — 
table  102,  page  185  Of  this  deficit, 
nearly  $380  million  was  attributable  to 
second-class  mail — newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals; more  than  $348  million  to  third- 
class  mall. 

And  listen  to  this — $143,835,981  to 
fourth  class  mall  which  Includes  parcel 
post  mall. 

And  this.  If  you  want  to  check  on  It, 
you  can  find  In  table  803,  page  244  of  the 
Postmaster  General's  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  even  If  it 
pa.s5es.  will  have  no  significant  impact 
on  this  Immense  overall  deficit.  It  will 
not  at  all  affect  the  second-  and  third- 
class  mall  deficit,  which  Is  five  times 
greater  than  that  of  parcel  post.  And 
there  is  no  assurance  that  even  the  par- 
cel post  deficit  will  be  reduced  to  the 
break-even  point. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  are 
in  favor  of  reductions  in  Federal  expen- 
ditures.    But,  surely,  equity  and  Justice 


are  outraged  when  a  token  reduction 
such  as  this  is  to  be  primarily  at  the  ex- 
pense of  one  company  and  its  employees. 
I  strongly  object  to  such  inequltabie 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  in  my  opinion 
is  for  the  benefit  of  special  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  p>eople  who  wiH 
benefit  are  the  big  mail-order  houses 
such  as  Sears  Roebuck  and  Montgomery 
Ward  Just  to  name  a  couple. 

Let  me  tell  you  people  from  the  rural 
areas  who  are  worned  about  this — they 
already  enjoy  a  subsidj'  on  their  catalogs, 
and  so  forth.  This  will  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  business  of  the  small  businessman 
in  your  towns  who  will  suffer  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  direct  mall  which  will  be  in- 
creased when  subsidized  rates  by  the 
Post  Office  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  to  strike  out 
tliis  section.  The  rest  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide $60  million  additional  revenue  Is 
satisfactory  to  me  and  I  know  to  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  Committee. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  had  heard  all  of  the  tes- 
timony ill  our  hea.rings  because  I  think 
tlien  he  would  not  make  the  argument 
that  he  is  making  here  today  if  he  had 
been  in  the  same  position  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  when  we  heard  all  of 
the  testimony  on  this  bill . 

Now  the  one  thing  that  the  gentleman 
did  not  mention  and  the  one  thing  that 
I  think  is  more  important  than  anything 
else,  is  the  person  or  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  want  to  use  the  parcel 
post  system  in  the  Post  Office  Depart^ 
ment.  For  example,  you  could  take  a  40- 
poimd  package  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment here  In  Wasliington  and  send 
it  to  Richmond,  'Va.  But  you  cannot 
send  that  same  40-poimd  package  to 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  'What  you  have  to  do 
is  chop  it  in  two  and  fix  it  so  that  you 
ship  it  in  two  20-pound  packages.  If  you 
cannot  chop  it  in  two  and  make  two  20- 
pound  packages  out  of  it,  then  you  can- 
not ship  it  by  parcel  post. 

Talk  about  special  interests,  I  think 
that  the  REA  express  comp€iny  has  been 
protected  so  far  as  their  transportation 
service  goes  at  the  expense  of  the  pa-  / 
trons  who  nimiber  over  140  million  peo- 
ple who  are  doing  business  with  the  flrst- 
class  mail  In  post  offices  throughout  the 
United  States  and  who  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  to  subsidize  the  REA 
express  company. 

Eighty  percent  of  all  parcel  post  Is 
handled  through  the  first-class  post  of- 
fices and  that  parcel  post  is  limited  to  20 
poimds  and  not  40  pounds  when  you 
ship  it  more  than  150  miles. 

V/ith  this  amendment,  you  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  bill  and  t*ike  the  heart  out 
of  the  bill.  We  might  as  well  not  have 
any  bill  if  we  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  because 
we  would  take  $40  million  of  revenue 
from  the  bill.  The  Postmaster  General 
has  testified.  He  has  made  a  wonder- 
ful and  a  good  case  for  the  need  of  the 
Department  for  the  $100  million  that  this 
bill  will  bring  in.     We  might  as  well  not 
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have  a  bill  if  we  are  going  to  take  this 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  his 
amendment  should  be  defeated.  It  Is 
certainly  an  amendment  which  would 
really  destroy  and  gut  the  bill. 

Mr.  DELANEY  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  DELANEY  In  1951  and  1952  the 
gentleman  was  on  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  advocated  the 
law  that  we  have  on  the  statute  books  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  MORRISON  We  tried  then  be- 
cause the  Railway  Express  Agency  said 
they  were  going  to  keep  all  their  em- 
ployees. We  passed  the  bill,  and  instead 
of  keeping  their  employees,  they  laid  off 
over  10,000  employees,  and  their  busi- 
ness has  been  going  down  steadily  since. 
All  we  did  WEis  to  hurt  the  multitude  of 
patrons  of  the  post  office.  We  hurt  the 
Post  OfBce  Department,  or  people;  and 
the  Railway  Express  Agency  kept  laying 
off  people  and  the  railroads  kept  taking 
off  passenger  and  mail  trains. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  The  gentleman  is  ad- 
mitting that  he  was  wrong  then. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  did  not  say  I  was 
wrong  in  voting  for  It.  I  just  said  It  was 
done  in  1951. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  At  that  time  you 
were  cme  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 
You  were  on  the  committee  and  you 
were  one  of  the  propofients.  You  were 
wrong  then  and  you  ate  wrong  now. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  At  that  time  I  was 
way  down  the  lln«  in  seniority,  and  even 
though  I  may  have  voted  for  It.  it  did  not 
help  REA  and  it  has  hurt  our  pec^le  and 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  voted  down 

Mr,  DERWINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  Delaney  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr  DERWINSKI  May  I  point  out  to 
the  Members  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  DxlaneyI  has  a  well-de- 
sei-ved  reputation  amon^'.st  us.  He  has  a 
well -deserved  reputation  for  having  a 
heart  of  gold  and  a  heart  of  compassion, 
not  only  for  his  constituents,  but  for  the 
people  across  the  country.  His  amend- 
ment is  absolutely  vital  We  could  ac- 
cept the  Delaney  amendment  and  still 
give  the  Postmaster  General  practically 
all  that  his  Department  has  asked  for, 
because  by  accepting  the  amendment  we 
would  still  give  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment the  Increase  in  rates,  which  is 
really  what  they  are  after — an  Increase 
in  revenue. 

The  Delaney  amendment  would  have 
the  practical  effect  of  providing  the  Post 
Office  Department  with  additional  reve- 
nue and  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
the  effective  service  that  the  public  Is 
receiving  from  the  Railway  Express 
Agency. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  he  has 
repeatedly  made  the  statement  that  Im- 
mediately upon  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation beck  In  1951  the  REA  laid  off  10,- 


000  people.  That  statement  is  completely 
without  foundation.  First,  any  loss  of 
employees  In  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
was  basically  one  of  attrition  and  phase- 
out,  because,  If  anything,  there  was  an 
Immediate  resurgence  of  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  However,  Lf  you  check 
the  statistics  presented  to  our  ctMnmittee, 
you  will  find  that  the  profit  margin  of 
the  Railway  Express  Agency  is  at  the 
point  of  about  2  days'  inccane,  and  they 
have  no  flexibility.  They  have  no 
cushion  to  fall  back  on.  As  a  result  of 
that,  this  particular  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  functioning.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Members  want  to  superim- 
pose the  Post  Office  Department  on  the 
taxpaylng  entity.  That  is  the  real  issue. 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  he  in 
effect  counseled  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  against  offering  any  amendments. 
He  .stated  since  the  gentleman  had  not 
served  on  the  subcommittee,  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  consideration.  If  that 
philosophy  is  followed,  none  of  us  who 
serve  on  any  committee  .should  ever  be 
allowed  to  ofTer  any  amendment  except 
to  bills  reported  by  the  committee  on 
which  we  serve.  Certainly  the  gentle- 
man does  not  wish  to  shut  off  considera- 
tion and  the  offer  of  amendments  by 
Members  who  are  not  serving  on  com- 
mitters handling  bills. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  made  a 
completely  effective  case  for  his  amend- 
ment. I  believe,  as  I  see  it,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  has  augmented  the 
argument.  The  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana proves  the  necessity  of  the  Delaney 
amendment.    I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Delaney 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  100  or  .so  of 
us  here,  who  were  also  here  at  the  time 
we  thought  we  had  solved  this  matter 
in  1951.  At  that  time,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  related,  the  effort  was 
being  made  to  solve  this  bothersome  par- 
cel post  deficit  problem  by  getting  the 
Government  out  of  the  freight  business 
and  reducing  the  size  of  parcel  post  pack- 
ages across  the  board. 

Many  of  us  thought  we  were  willing  to 
do  that.  But  at  the  time  it  was  pointed 
out  this  would  leave  some  people  in  the 
more  Isolated  areas  of  this  country  with- 
out any  adequate  package  service.  That 
was  the  basis  on  which  it  was  decided 
that,  rather  than  reducing  these  pack- 
ages down  to  the  smaller  size  across  the 
board,  that  as  a  compensation  to  those 
who  would  not  have  any  private  agency 
available  to  them  In  the  more  isolated 
areas,  that  those  larger  sizes  would  re- 
main in  some  of  those  Isolated  areas. 

So  now  we  have  a  similar  problem. 
Once  again  we  find  the  parcel  post  serv- 
ice running  at  a  deficit.  What  is  the 
.solution  being  offered  now?  It  is  that 
we  should  iwrmlt  them  to  go  back  into 
the  freight  business,  and  to  carry  those 
larger  pewskages  which  they  recom- 
mended we  ought  to  get  rid  of  as  an  oper- 
ation in  1951. 

This  bill,  in  other  words,  seeks  to  pull 
us  back,  to  swing  the  pendultim  back,  in 


exactly  the  opposite  direction  for  the 
same  purpose  it  was  recommended  to 
this  Congress  in  1951,  and  In  accordance 
with  which  the  Congress  did  pass  Public 
Law  199. 

Now  having  decided  in  1966  to  go  this 
far,  members  of  the  copimittee  obviously 
found  their  conscience  pricking  them 
They  found  that  a  significant  segment 
of  private  enterprise  in  this  coimtry  was 
to  be  irretrievably  harmed.  So  we  had 
what  I  can  only  describe  as  a  dangerous 
and  ridiculous  amendment  offered  here, 
and  adopted  this  afternoon,  which  says 
in  principle  If  our  Government  is  going 
by  competition  to  drive  the  private  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  of  this  country  out 
of  business,  we  will  take  those  people  off 
the  private  payroll  and  put  them  on  the 
Government  payroll. 

I  defy  any  agency  of  this  Govern- 
ment, whether  it  b»  the  Pcstal  Depart- 
ment, or  anyone  else,  to  administer  the 
kind  of  amendment  that  was  written 
into  law  here  this  afternoon.  I  defy 
thinking  Members  of  the  Committee  to 
look  into  the  situation  and  see  what  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to.  What  will 
be  next?  Next,  if  through  some  public 
enterpri.se  in  communications  we  drive 
an  important  segment  of  the  communi- 
cations industry  out  of  business,  are  we 
going  to  say  to  the  people  who  are  dis- 
placed in  that  private  operation.  "We 
are  eoing  to  take  you  into  the  arms  of 
an  all-powerful  social  government,  and 
provide  you  with  jobs"?  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  take  that  kind  of  commitment 
this  afternoon?    I  am  not. 

I  am  prepared  to  make  the  commit- 
ment, to  vote  for  whatever  increases  in 
the  parcel  post  rates  are  required  to  keep 
our  basic  moral  commitment  to  make 
tills  a  paying  proposition.  I  would  do 
that.  I  would  feel  I  am  doing  it  by  sup- 
porting this  bill  without  section  3,  and 
I  support  the  Delaney  amendment. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chalnnan, 
I  ri.se  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
In  the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
said  lie  wished  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  had  been  at  all  the  hearings,  and 
heard  all  the  testimony,  and  Lf  he  was 
then  he  would  not  take  this  position,  I 
was  at  the  hearings — as  many  as  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana — and  I  heard 
all  the  testimony,  and  I  believe  in  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  So  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very 
good  argument. 

But  I  want  to  say  this:  I  would  say 
to  the  big-city  Congressmen,  and  the 
medium-size  city  Congressmen,  tliat  they 
certainly  ought  to  support  the  Delaney 
amendment,  because  if  it  Is  not  adopted 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  jobs  in  your  cities 
and  to  our  constituents. 

Those  in  the  rural  communities  may 
have  .some  concern,  but  I  do  not  belle^'e 
their  concern  is  justified.  Parcel  post 
was  set  up  in  the  old  days  when  a  fanner 
did  not  get  Into  town  more  than  once 
every  3  or  4  or  5  weeks,  so  he  ordered 
by  catalog.     Now  the  farmer  gets  into 
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U)-»Ti  almost  everj'  day,  or  certainly  every 

other  day. 

If  we  allow  this  bill  to  pass  as  is.  It 
would  be  more  convenient  for  the  fanner 
to  order  by  catalog.  Some  niral  person 
in  Nebraska  might  order  from  a  big  firm 
in  New  York  or  Chicago  or  some  otlier 
place.  This  would  be  very  harmful  to 
the  small  businessman  in  the  rural  com- 
munities In  Nebraska. 

We  have  talked  about  rural  commu- 
nities and  how  we  want  them  to  survive. 

If  the  Delaney  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  these  small  businessmen  in  all 
of  these  towns  throughout  the  country 
will  continue  to  suffer,  and  they  will  not 
prosi>er.  I  say,  therefore,  to  the  rural 
people,  when  the  small  businessmen  hear 
that  through  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
InUon  as  this  they  are  going  to  lose 
business  and  they  will  not  be  happy. 

I  urse  the  Members  to  support  the 
Delaney  amendment. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mi.  Chalnnan,  will 
the  t'tniltman  yield? 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
ppntleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Nebraska,  as  a  small  businessman 
myself  in  a  rural  community,  of  some 
3,500.  I  have  found  one  facet  of  this 
problem  quite  interesting. 

My  new.'^paper,  for  example,  has  or- 
dered parts  from  various  places.  The 
other  day  I  was  asked  to  pick  them  up. 
They  would  not  deliver  to  our  town.  We 
ha\e  to  drive  20  miles  to  get  parts,  and 
they  come  by  REA  express. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Who  are 
•they?" 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  wonder  how  this 
ttjuld  hurt  the  bu.sinessmen  in  a  small 
t3wn.  many  of  whom  drive  20  or  30 
miles,  for  things  that  come  by  REA 
express.  It  would  .seem  the  other  way 
around,  that  this  would  help  the  people 
in  the  .'^mall  towns 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  say  to  iny  dear 
friend  I  live  here  a  good  deal  of  the 
time  and  I  have  to  drive  15  miles  to  buy 
a  su;t.  to  a  shopping  center.  With 
modern  transportation  it  is  no  hardship. 
and  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  con- 
cerned he  would  see  to  it  that  a  small 
businessman  had  an  opportunity  to  set 
up  a  business  in  his  town  and  the  citi- 
zens would  not  hnve  to  drive  20  miles 
to  get  parts  but  could  get  them  in  the 
hometown.  Your  argument  bears  no 
weight  whatsoever. 

Mr  WATSON  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  could  not,  resist  the  opjxjrtunity  to 
niake  one  or  two  comments,  to  agree 
*'t.h  the  amendment  as  has  been  pro- 
Posed  by  tiie  gentleman  from  New  York, 
a^id  to  commend  the  pentleman  from 
"iscon^in  for  his  very  persuasive  argu- 
ment in  b<^half  of  that  amendment. 
^  Mr  Cha'rmaii  and  my  colleagues.  I 
^•Mcvf  If  this  amendment  is  carried  It 
*iil  accomplish  the  objectives  the  Post- 
ma,st.  r  General  wishes  in  part, — and  I 
t^lieve  the  major  part.  That  is.  it  would 
?he  increa.ses  in  parcel  post  rates  .so 
ihat  he  might  at  lea.st  eliminate  .some  of 
the  deficit.     Second,  it  would  eliminate 


the  possibility  of  losing  one  job  from  the 
REA  and  tlie  other  private  parcel  car- 
riers directlx  resulting  from  passage  of 
this  iegislauon. 

Of  course,  we  have  this  revolutionary 
new  proposal,  whereby  we  are  going  to 
guarant.ee  Government  jobs  to  those  who 
probably  will  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result 
of  decreased  private  business.  As  al- 
ready pointed  out,  it  is  indeed  a  revolu- 
tionary proixjsal 

I  am  sure  later  on  we  will  cxmsider 
legislation  such  as  the  new  safely  regu- 
lations for  automobiles,  which  might 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  automobile 
production.  There  very  well  could  be 
los.ses  of  jobs.  Are  we  going  to  guaran- 
tee Goxemment  jobs  to  those  who  might 
be  dLsplaced? 

Most  important,  if  we  carr>-  through 
with  this  amendment,  we  are  going  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  any  loss  of 
jobs  to  private  carriers,  so  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  the  triggering  of  this 
Government  guaranteed  job  provision. 

I  say  in  conclusion,  frankly,  some 
postal  carriers  have  contacted  me  and 
urged  my  support  of  this  legislation.  In 
confidence  I  have  talked  with  them 
about  it.  I  said,  "Seriously,  you  are  not 
telling  me,  my  frie:id,  that  you  want  to 
cari-y  larger  packages  of  40  pounds  when 
you  are  already  overworked  with  the  cur- 
rent volumes  of  parcel  ixist  packages  and 
since  you  will  receive  no  extra  pay  for 
the  additional  work." 

Tliey  have  confided  to  me  to  the  effect 
that  actually  their  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  based  upon  instructions  or  re- 
quests from  the  Department  rather  than 
a  desire  on  their  part  to  carry  the  pro- 
posed 40-pound  packages  instead  of  the 
present  20-pound  packages.  In  addi- 
tion, passage  of  tins  amendment  will 
elhninate  any  possibility  of  confu.sing  our 
civil  service  system  by  having  to  intro- 
duce these  employees  with  seniority  from 
the  private  carriers  into  the  civil  ser\'- 
ice  system.  So  it  would  appear  to  mt 
that  the  pa.s.sagc  of  this  amendment 
would  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  producing  addi- 
tional re\enue,  would  not  impose  addi- 
tional work  on  postal  employees,  would 
protect  the  jobs  of  private  carriers  and 
would  not  have  an  adverse  and  disrup- 
tive effect  on  the  civil  service  system 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  correct 
an  impression  that  the  last  gentleman 
speaking  gave.  One  is  that  the  Post- 
master General  would  almost  approve 
this  amendment.  He  is  totally  against 
this  amendment.  You  might  as  well  not 
have  a  bill  today  if  you  have  this  amend- 
ment pa.ssed,  becau.se  this  bill  would  lose 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  revenue  and 
50  percent  of  the  value  of  what  it  Ls 
worth  if  this  amendment  passes.  Not 
only  that,  I  might  add,  when  they  talk 
about  big  cities,  I  think  the  big  city 
Congressmen  should  vote  against  the 
amendment  and  for  the  bill  because 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  people  m  the  bi«  cities  who  have  pack- 
ages in  the  post  office  where  they  cannot 


ship  a  parcel  over  20  pounds  more  than 
150  miles.  If  they  have  this  bill,  they  are 
not  discnminated  against  any  longer  in 
all  first-class  post  offices  and  can  ship  to 
an>-  of  the  eight  zones  no  matter  how  far 
away  they  are  with  a  package  not  20 
pounds,  as  it  is  today,  but  40  pwunds. 

There  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to 
correct,  which  is,  that,  if  you  pass  this 
bill  and  take  the  heart  out  of  it  and 
the  REA  lays  off  some  men  then  we  are 
obligated  by  the  amendment  we  just 
passed  to  lake  them  on.  Since  the  law 
was  passed  in  1951  to  protect  them  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  has  lost  money, 
>ear  in  and  year  out  and  have  laid  off 
over  14.000  men  A  few  minutes  ago  I 
said  10.000.  but  counsel  showed  me  the 
additional  figures.  It  is  over  14,000.  And 
the  REA  did  not  try  to  put  one  of  those 
14,000  people  in  another  job.  They  did 
not  lift  a  finger  to  help  the  employees 
they  laid  off.  It  is  certainly  true  Uiat 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  even  REA  will 
stay  in  business,  if  you  do  not  have  this 
bill,  because  they  have  steadily  lost 
money  year  in  and  year  out  and  you  are 
trying  to  protect  them  with  a  law  that 
does  not  work  and  has  not  worked,  and 
you  are  trying  to  protect  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  plus  the  fact 
that  the  people  in  the  first-class  post 
offices  are  discriminated  against  and 
cannot  send  a  package  weighing  over  20 
ix>unds  more  than  150  miles. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Chaij-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio- 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  reason  why  they 
have  lost  business  over  the  years,  I  will 
tell  you  frankly,  is  because  they  could  not 
care  less  whether  they  gave  you  ai~,y  serv- 
ice or  not  As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Ashbrook]  point.ed  out,  half  of  the 
towns  in  Ohio  gets  no  .service.  You  have 
to  drive  15  or  20  miles  or  farther  when 
you  get  a  notice  from  them.  If  they 
bother  to  send  you  a  notice,  that  there  is 
a  package  waiting  there  for  you.  I  can 
tell  you  my  ex{)erience,  I  used  to  get 
packages  from  the  South  through  REA. 
but  I  do  not  buy  there  any  more  be- 
cause I  cannot  be  bothered  with  the 
kind  of  service  that  they  give  They 
talk  about  losing  money  They  co^ld 
not  care  less  whether  they  lose  custom- 
ers, and  that  is  wiiy  they  do  so 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment boils  down  to  one  thing  If  you 
are  against  this  bill,  then  vote  for  the 
amendment.  If  you  are  for  this  bill. 
then    vote   against    the   amendment. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr  Delaney]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  know  there 
will  not  be  any  other  amendments  of- 
fered and  I  am  really  taking  this  time 
to  explain  what  will  be  the  motion  to 
recomnnt.  I  regret  that  the  amendment 
that  was  just  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  rejected.  It  Would 
have  removed  any  necessity  for  a  motion 
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to  recommit  But  a  motion  to  recommit 
will  be  a  bill  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  CrmNiNCHAU]  and  I  have 
Introduced  which  does  the  following: 

First.  It  establishes  a  nine-member  bi- 
partisan temporary  Commission  on  Par- 
cel Post,  The  Commission  will  conduct 
a  thorough  and  complete  study  on  all 
phases  of  the  parcel  post  system  and  re- 
port to  Congress,  through  the  President, 
no  later  than  March  1,  19«8.  The  re- 
port shall  include  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  a  declaration  of  congreaslonal 
policy  along  with  recommended  legisla- 
tion. Specific  areas  of  study  shall  in- 
clude : 

I  a")  A  review  of  the  postal  policy  of  the 
Congress,  as  set  forth  In  the  Postal  Pol- 
icy Act  as  applied  to  the  distribution  of 
articles  of  commerce  and  Industry  by  the 
parcel  post  system. 

(b)  The  extent,  if  any.  to  which  the 
parcel  post  system  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  postal  service. 

<c)  A  review  to  determine  the  areas, 
if  any,  served  exclusively  by  the  parcel 
post  system  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

'd>  The  effect  of  past  changes,  and 
the  projected  effect  of  proposed  changes, 
In  the  size  and  weight  limitations  on,  and 
the  rates  for,  parcel  post  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  parcels  by  private  parcel  carriers 
and  on  the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

lei  The  advisability  of  expanding,  re- 
stricting, or  eliminating  the  parcel  post 
system  In  the  interest  of  expanding,  re- 
stricting, or  eliminating  the  competition 
of  the  parcel  post  system  with  private 
parcel  carriers. 

(f)  The  extent,  if  any,  to  which  the 
cost  of  public  services  should  be  allocated 
to  the  cost  of  the  parcel  post  system. 

*gi  Those  factors  which  should  be 
considered  In  establishing  the  rates  for 
parcel  post  and  the  relative  importance 
of  each  such  factor. 

(h)  The  appropriate  authority  for  fix- 
ing rates,  sizes,  and  weights  of  parcel 
post,  whether  by  administrative  action 
or  by  law.  .^ 

Second.  Incorporates  administration 
proposal  for  increases  In  ratea  on  zone- 
rated  parcels  of  8  cents  per  piece.  Also 
incorporates  administration  proposal 
for  Increaaes  in  rates  on  zone-rated  cata- 
logs of  12  percent. 

Third.  Proposes  no  change  In  size  ajid 
weight  limitations  of  parcel  post. 

Fourth.  Suspends  the  authority  of  the 
I*ostmaster  General  to  revise  rates  of 
fourth-class  mall  until  June  30,  1969. 
or  until  Congress  acts. 

Fifth.  Extends  for  an  additional  3 
years  until  June  30,  1969,  the  moratorium 
on  the  "break-even  law."  Under  this 
statute  the  Postmaster  General  is  pro- 
hibited from  using  any  funds  appro- 
priated for  postal  operations  unless  he 
certifies  that  he  has  taken  action  to 
bring  parcel  post  costs  and  revenues 
within  4  percent  of  a  break-even  basis. 

Sixth.  Incorporates  the  administration 
proposal  to  authorize  the  use  of  sec- 
tional centers  as  basing  points  for  the 
determination  of  parcel  post  Booe  dis- 
tances. 


Mr.  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this 
motion  to  recommit  will  give  the  Post- 
master Oeneral  everything  he  has  asked 
for  in  this  bill,  except  It  will  not  provide 
at  this  moment  for  the  size  and  weight 
increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  very  practical 
motion  of  recommittal  and  it  Is  deserv- 
ing of  the  support  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  It  would  be  a 
fine  conclusion  to  the  stimulating  debate 
which  we  have  had  on  this  legislation 
to  have  the  motion  to  recommit  adopted. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  gentle- 
man in  his  statement  with  reference  to 
his  recommittal  motion  is  attempting  to 
write  an  entirely  new  bUl  in  a  recommit- 
tal motion  and  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  make  a  study  and  to  do  this  and  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
defined  it  clearly:  "If  you  are  for  this 
bill,  you  will  vote  against  the  motion  to 
recommit,"  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  for  a  single  person  in  this  House 
to  know  what  he  means  In  his  recommit- 
tal motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  taken  up  simi- 
lar matters  in  our  committee  time  and 
time  again  and  voted  them  down.  I  feel 
that  we  should  certainly  vote  against 
this  recommittal  motion  and  vote  for 
this  bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIFIMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  SiKKS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  14904)  to  revise  postal  rates  on 
certain  fourth -class  mall,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
875.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called 
employee  protection  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not.  the  Chair  will  put  the  question  on 
the  other  amendments  en  gros 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  upon  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  8.  line  20,  insert  "lai"  Immediately 
following  "Sic.  3.";  and 

On  page  9,  Immediately  following  line  20. 
Insert  the  following : 

"(b)   Each  person — 

"(1)  who,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  Is  In  the  employment  ot  a  private 
carrlw'  engaged   In  the   tr«ji>portatlon  and 


delivery  of  paroela  other  than  United  Statci 

mall, 

••(2)  who,  within  two  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection.  Is  Involuntarily 
separated  from  such  employment  by  rea*on 
of  a  reduction  In  the  activities  of  such  car- 
rier which  Is.  In  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  ClvU  Service  Commission  made 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
commission,  directly  or  indirectly  attribut- 
able to  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act, 

shall  be  entitled,  upon  his  application  filed 
with  the  Conrunlssion  at  any  lime  alter  notice 
Is  given  by  such  carrier  to  such  person  of  hie 
prospective  or  actual  Involuntary  separation 
but  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
such  Involuntary  separation,  to  the  benefits 
of  the  following  provisions: 

"(A)  If  the  Commlsalon  finds  that  such 
Involuntary  separation  was  directly  or  In- 
directly attributable  to  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  Postmaster  General  to  that  effect 
Pursuant  to  such  notification,  the  Poet- 
master  General  shall  appoint  such  person, 
with  competitive  status,  to  a  regular  poslUoa 
In  the  competitive  civil  service  In  or  under 
the   Post   Office   Department. 

"(B)  Such  appointment  shsill  be  to  a 
position  In  a  salary  level  of  the  Postal  Fleid 
Service  Schedule,  or  In  a  grade  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  for  which  (1)  the  minimum  per  annum 
rate  of  basic  compensation  is  less  tlian  his 
rate  of  compensation  In  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  his  Involuntary  separation  and  ill' 
the  maximum  per  annum  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation exceeds  his  rate  of  compensation 
in  effect  immediately  prior  to  his  Involun- 
tary separation. 

"(Ci  Each  employee  so  app<ilntecl  shall  be 
placed  In  tlie  lowefit  step  of  the  salary  level 
or  grade  to  which  he  is  appointed  for  whici; 
the  rate  of  basic  compensation  exceed-s  hi.^ 
rate  of  compensation  In  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  his  involuntary  separation 

"iD)  In  the  determination  of  length  of 
service  for  the  purposes  of  leave,  retirement 
veterans'  preference,  group  life  and  health 
Insurance,  severance  pay,  tenure,  training. 
promotion,  and  status,  all  service  performed 
by  such  person  In  the  employment  of  such 
carrier  shall  be  Included  and  credited 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  held  or  considered  to  reduce  any  re- 
tirement benefit  or  pension  benefit  to  which 
any  [jerson  within  the  purview  of  such  sub- 
section  (b)    Is  entitled  under  any  other  Isw 

"(d)  A  regular  employee  In  the  postal  field 
service  shall  not  be  reduced  to  substitute 
status  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (bi 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  term  person 
means  an  'employee'  as  defined  In  section 
1  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  as  amended  |45 
use.  151).  or  as  deSned  In  section  2  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  1947  i28 
U.S.C.  152i  ."  J 

Mr.  MORRISON  (during  the  reading 
of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  or. 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  ol 
the  bill. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  lime. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bUl? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dbxwinski  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  14904,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service  with  instructions  to  report 
the  bin  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ments, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"•CENTS  PER  PARCEL 


"TTTLt  I-»PAacn.  POBT  REVISION 

"Increase   m   postage   rates   for  fourth-claas 

parcels  and  catalogs:  postage  rates  on  other 

matter 

"SBC.  101.  (a)   Chapter  67  of  tlUe  39,  United 
States   Code,   Is  amended  by   adding  at  t.he 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections. 
"5  4656.  Poetage  rates  on  parcel  poet 

"The  rates  of  postage  on  fourth-class  par- 
cel p>OBt  Hre  based  on  the  zonas  described  In 
section  4553  of  this  title  In  accordance  with 
the  following  table : 


-^ 


'■  •■Weight  1 

pound  and  not 

nowdinR 

(pounds) 

Zones 

"  'Weight  1 

pound  and  not 

pxopedine 

(pounds) 

Zones 

Local 

1  and  2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Local 

1  and  3 

3 

4 

6 



6 

7 

8 

S6 
40 
40 
45 

4fi 
45 

60 
SO 
5S 
BB 
U 
60 
60 
65 
65 
65 
70 
70 
75 
75 
76 
80 
80 
85 
85 
85 

go 

90 
90 
95 
95 
100 
100 
100 
lOS 

60 

56 

fiO 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

05 

100 

105 

UO 

115 

120 

128 

130 

135 

140 

145 

150 

150 

156 

160 

165 

170 

170 

175 

180 

185 

185 

190 

195 

200 

206 

50 

56 

65 

70 

76 

85 

90 

95 

100 

110 

116 

120 

125 

130 

140 

145 

150 

156 

160 

165 

170 

175 

ISO 

185 

190 

195 

200 

206 

210 

215 

220 

225 

230 

235 

240 

55 

65 
70 
80 
90 
95 
105 
110 
120 
125 
136 
140 
150 
155 
186 
170 
180 
186 
195 
200 
205 
215 
220 
225 
235 
240 
245 
250 
260 
265 
270 
280 
286 
290 
29S 

60 
70 
85 
95 
105 
115 
125 
135 
H5 
155 
166 
175 
185 
195 
206 
216 
230 
240 
250 
255 
265 
275 
280 
260 
300 
306 
316 
326 
335 
340 
350 
360 
365 
376 
385 

65 
80 
95 
110 
125 
136 
150 
160 
175 
185 
200 
210 
220 
235 
245 
25« 
270 
280 
295 
305 
815 
325 
336 
350 
360 
870 
380 
390 
40S 
415 
425 
436 
445 
460 
470 

75 
90 
110 
126 
140 
160 
176 
190 
205 
220 
236 
250 
270 
286 
300 
315 
330 
345 
360 
275 
386 
400 
416 
430 
445 
-  456 
470 
485 
500 
615 
525 
540 
555 
570 
685 

80 
100 
120 
140 
160 
180 
200 
230 
240 
255 
275 
390 
310 
325 
345 
360 
380 
395 
415 
430 
460 
465 
480 
600 
615 
635 
550 
565 
686 
600 
620 
635 
650 
670 
686 

37 

105 
110 
110 
110 
US 
116 

lis 

120 

120 
125 
125 
126 
ISO 
130 
130 
135 
136 
140 
140 
140 
146 
146 
160 
150 
150 
156 
155 
165 
180 
160 
ISB 
166 
165 
170 

206 
210 
215 
220 
220 
225 
230 
235 
240 
240 
245 
250 
265 
2S6 
260 
286 
266 
270 
275 
275 
280 
285 
285 
290 
205 
295 
300 
300 
306 
810 
310 
315 
320 
320 

240 
245 
■250 
356 
280 
265 
270 
275 
280 
288 
300 
296 
300 
308 
310 
315 
320 
820 
326 
330 
336 
340 
345 
350 
356 
360 
365 
370 
375 
380 
386 
300 
395 
806 

SOS 
310 
315 
320 

2sao 

338 
340 
850 
355 
860 
368 
375 
380 
S85 
390 
400 
405 
410 
415 
420 
430 
435 
440 
445 
450 
460 
466 
470 
478 
480 
490 
405 
600 
806 

290 
400 
410 
420 
425 
435 
446 
450 
460 
470 
475 
486 
495 
506 
610 
520 
526 
636 
545 
550 
660 
665 
676 
685 
fiM 
600 
605 
615 
626 
630 
640 
645 
655 
665 

480 
490 
500 
61,5 
525 
535 
645 
556 
570 
680 
680 
600 
610 
825 
636 
645 
655 
670 
680 

aeo 

700 
710 
720 
736 

746 
755 
765 
776 
790 
800 
810 
820 
S30 
846 

596 
610 
626 
640 
655 
665 
680 
«»5 
710 
725 
736 
750 
765 
780 
800 
806 
820 
830 
846 
885 
870 
885 
896 
910 
020 
936 
060 
880 
075 
«88 

!:§?? 

1.025 
1.040 

706 

88 

TOO 

89. 

735 

40 - 

766 

41 

770 

42 

786 

43 

800 

44 

820 

45 

835 

46—- 

880 

19 

47 

865 

48 

880 

49 

900 

80 

616 

61 

930 

52 

646 

53 

960 

lO 

64 

680 

"HI 

55 

098 

66 

1,010 

87 

1.028 

3 

68 

1.040 

60 

1,060 

^n 

60 

1,076 

61 

1,090 

T7 

62 

1,106 

Tfl 

63 

1,130 

54 

1,140 

lil 

65 

1.186 

66 

1.170 

87 

1,185 

68 

1.200 

60 

1.220 

70.. -- 

1,238 

ae 

T^ 

"S  4557.    Postage  rates  on  catalogs  weighing  sixteen  ounces  or  more  but  not  ex- 

"  '(al    The  rates  of  postage  on  fourth-class      ceedlng  ten  pounds,  are  based  on  the  Bonee 


catalogs,  having  twenty-four  or  more  pages 


described  In  section  4663  of  thla  tlUe  in  ac- 


at  least  twenty-two  of  which  are  printed  and      cordance  with  the  following  table: 


'CATALOOB 


"Weight  ipounds) 

Zones 

Local 

land  2 

3 

4 

8 

6 

7 

8 

IS 

CenU 
23 
34 
25 
36 
27 
28 
29 
30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
39 

CenU 
26 
30 
32 
33 
35 
36 
38 
36 
42 
45 
48 
51 
84 

CenU 
30 
83 
83 
86 
37 
29 
41 
43 
46 
80 
53 
67 
60 

CenU 
31 
33 
86 
38 
40 
42 
48 
46 
51 
56 
60 
68 
69 

CenU 
S> 

88 
89 

42 
44 

47 
80 
63 
89 
64 
70 
76 
81 

CenU 
88 
80 
4St 
48 
49 
53 
86 
60 
67 
74 
81 
88 
08 

CenU 
38 

43 
48 

51 
55 
80 
84 
88 
77 
86 
94 
104 
113 

CenU 

41 

2-.  - 

4« 

iS 

61 

J 

67 

J.5 

62 

4... 

u """Ill 

5... 

67 
72 
77 

< 

88 

7 

96 

»...                    

109 

a 

10 ~ 

119 
129 

"lb)  The  rates  of  poctage  on  catalogs 
conforming  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
»'hen  mailed  In  quantities  of  not  less  than 
three  hundred  Individually  addressed  pieces 
»t  one  time  and  when  prepared  and  mailed 
In  accordance  with  conditions  established  by 
the  Postmaster  Oeneral.  consist  of  a  piece 
rate  m  addition  to  a  bulk  rate  per  pound, 
based  on  the  zones  described  m  section  4553 
of  this  title.  In  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing table: 


"ZOM 

Pifintrste 

Bulk  pound 
rate 

Lx)C»l    

CenU 

17 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 

CenU 

1.6 

1  and  2   

3.0 

3 

3  B 

4 

8 



4.6 
5.7 

6 

7    

7.1 

8.7 

8  

in  4 

"  'J  4658.  Postage  rates  on  other  matter 

"  '(a)  Parcels  weighing  less  than  ten 
jxjunds  and  measuring  more  than  eighty- 
four  inches  but  not  more  than  one  hundred 
Inches  In  length  and  girth  combined  are 
subject  to  a  minimum  postage  rate  equal  to 
the  postage  rate  for  a  ten-pound  parcel  few 
the  zone  to  which  the  f>arcel  Is  addreesed.. 
"'lb)  The  p>08tage  rate  on  gold  mailed 
within  Alaska  or  from  Alaska  to  other  States, 
ten;>«t)rlee.  and  poeseselons  of  the  United 
.States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
Is  2  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof 
regurdlese  of  zones.' 

"fbi    The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  67 
of  title  39.   United   State*  Code.   Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"  '4556    Postage  rates  on  pare*!  poet. 
"  '4557    Postage  rates  on  catalogs 
"  '4£58.  Postage    rates    on    other    matter.'. 

"Use  of  sectional  center  units  of  area  in 
postal  zone   rate  determination 

"SBC.  102.  (a)  Section  4653  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  fonended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"■(ci  The  Postmaster  General  shall  uae 
units  of  area  containing  p>06tal  sectional 
center  facilities  as  the  basis  of  a  postal  cone 
as  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  zone  shall  be  measured  from  the 
center  of  the  unit  of  area  containing  the 
dispatching  sectional  center  facility.  A  post 
office  of  mailing  and  a  post  office  of  delivery 
shall  have  the  same  zone  relationship  as 
their  re«j>ectlve  sectional  center  faculties,  but 
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this  sentence  shall  not  cause  two  poet  offices 
to  be  regarded  as  within  the  same  local  zone. 

"■(d)  In  addition  to  the  eight  zones  de- 
scribed In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section,  there  is  a  local  zone  as  defined  by 
the  Postmaster  General  from  time  to  time.' 

•lb)  Section  4303  ( d  )( 1 )  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'es- 
tablished for  fourth  class  mall'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "described  In  section  4553  of 
this  title- 

"(c)  Section  4359fe>  (3)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'es- 
tablished for  fourth-class  mall'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'described  In  section  4553 
of  this  title'. 

"Additional  three-year  suspension  of  certain 
Testrtctiona  on  use  of  postal  appropriations 

"Sec  103  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  three-year  suspension  of  certain  re- 
strictions In  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion .\cx.  1951.  on  the  withdrawal  from  the 
Treasury  of  postal  appropriations',  approved 
June  29.  1963  (77  Stat  71.  Public  Law  88- 
51  >.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'June  30, 
1966  and  insertlnc;  In  lieu  thereof  'at  the 
close  of  June  30.  ly69'. 

"Three-year  suspension  of  authority  of  post- 
master general  to  reform  conditions  of 
mailability  of  fourth-class  mail 

"Sec  104  The  liist  paragraph  of  section  207 
(b)  of  the  Act  of  FVbruary  28.  1925  (43  Stat. 
1067) .  as  amended  by  section  7  of  the  Act  of 
May  29,  1928  (45  Stat.  942),  shall  not  be  In 
effect  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactmient  of  this  Act  and  ending 
at  the  close  of  June  30,  10fi9. 

"Ef  retire  dates 

Se<-  105  TTils  title  shall  become  effective 
as  follows: 

"ill  This  section  and  section  104  shall 
become  etTectlve  c>n  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act 

"(2)  Sections  101  and  102  shall  become 
effective  on  the  first  dav  of  the' first  month 
which  begins  not  earher  than  the  ninetieth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"i3)  Section  103  shall  become  effective  as 
of  July  1,  1966 

'"mxl   II — TEMPORARY    COMMISSION    ON    PARCEL 
POST 

'Establishment  and  membership  of  commis- 
sion 

"Sbc  201.  I  a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  t«mporary  commission,  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Parcel  Post',  herein  referred 
to  as  the  'Cominlsslon' 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  nine 
members,  as  follows 

"( 1 )  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  not  mare  than 
thres  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party; 

"(2)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  who  shall  not  be  of  the 
same  political  party;  and 

"i3i  two  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
shall  not  be  of  the  same  political  party 

"(c)  Tl^e  President  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion from  among  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission 

"(d)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  miinner  as  the  original 
appointment 

"(e)  No  civilian  or  military  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States,  appointive  or  elective  (except  a  re- 
tired officer  or  employee),  shall  be  eligible 
for  appointment  to  the  Commission. 

"(f)  Members  of  the  Commission  each 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  $100  per  diem 
when  engaged  In  the  actual  pterformance  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  CommlsBlon.  In- 
cluding travel  time,  and  may  receive  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  sub- 


sistenoe,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  ETxpensee  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently 

'■Powers  and  duties 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  a  thorough  and 
complete  study  of  the  parcel  post  system  of 
the  United  States  malls  Such  study  shall 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  the  fol- 
lowing matters; 

'"(1)  A  review  of  the  postal  policy  of  the 
Congress,  as  set  forth  In  chapter  27  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  as  applied  to  the 
distribution  of  articles  of  commerce  and 
Industry   by   the   parcel    post   system 

"(2)  The  extent.  If  any.  to  which  the 
parcel  post  system  Is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
postal  service. 

"1 3)  A  review  to  determine  the  areas.  If 
any.  served  exclusively  by  the  parcel  post 
system  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

"(4)  Tile  effect  of  past  changes,  and  the 
projected  effect  of  proposed  changes.  In  the 
size  !ind  weight  limitations  on,  and  the 
rates  for,  parcel  post  on  the  distribution  of 
parcels  by  private  parcel  carriers  and  on  the 
national   transportation   system. 

"(5)  The  advisability  of  expanding,  re- 
.strlctlng,  or  eliminating  the  parcel  post  sys- 
tem In  the  Interest  of  expanding,  restricting, 
or  ellmlnatlni?  the  competition  of  the  parcel 
post  systrm   with   private  parcel   carriers. 

■'(6)  -nie  effect  If  any.  to  which  the  cost 
of  public  services  Identified  In  section  2303, 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  should  be  allo- 
cated to  the  cost  of  the  parcel  post  system 

"(7)  Those  factors  which  should  be  con- 
sidered In  establishing  the  rates  for  parcel 
post  and  the  relative  Importance  of  each 
such  factor. 

"(8)  The  appropriate  authority  for  fixing 
rates,  sizes,  and  weights  of  parcel  post, 
whether  by  administrative  action  or  by  law 
"'(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  Including  any  Commonwealth 
or  poesesslon  thereof,  to  hold  such  hearings, 
and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwLse,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wltnessefi 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
oorreapondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  th«  signature  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  any  member 
of  the  Commission  designated  by  him.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  Chairman  or  member. 
"Cooperation  with.  Commission  by  executive 
agencies 
•■St)C.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  request  any  department,  agency.  Inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  Instrumentality  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
furnish  suggestions  and  Information  to  the 
Commission  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Commission  under  this  title.  Tlie  head 
of  each  such  department,  agency,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  Instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  such  suggestions  and 
Information  to  the  Commission  upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

"(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  tbe  head  <.>f 
each  department,  agency.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  Insrtrumentallty  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment  Is  authorized  to 
detail  any  officers  and  employees  under  his 
Jurisdiction  for  service  with  the  Commission 
without  reimbursement  therefor. 

""(C)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  or  'Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of 
each  department,  agency.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  Instrumentality  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  otherwise 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  Commission 
and  shall  provide  the  Commission  with  such 
additional   assistance   as   may    be   available. 


"Stag  of  Commimon 
"Sbc.  204.  (a)  The  Oommlaalon  shall  sp. 
point  an  executive  secretary  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws,  prescribe  his  duties, 
and  fix  his  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  maximum  rate  payable  under  ttw 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  1113(b)  ). 

"(b)  The  Ojmmlsslon  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
and  fix  the  compensation  of,  In  accordaact 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  a» 
amended,  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advis- 
able to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
"(C)  The  Ci.>mmlsslan  may  procure,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  15  of  the  .Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  |5 
U  S.C  55a),  the  temporary  or  Intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consuU.ints.  Individ- 
uals  so  employed  shall  be  paid  compensation 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Comml.s.sion  but 
not  In  excess  of  $100  per  diem,  including 
travel  time,  and.  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  nuiy  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistance,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  aa 
amended  i5  U  S.C.  73b-2i  for  persons  l.n  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 
"Report  and  termination  of  Commission 
"Sec  205.  lai  The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President,  not  later  than  March  1, 
1968,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  on  such 
date,  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission under  this  title  together  with  Its 
recommendations.  Including  .specific  .'■ecom- 
mendatlons  for  a  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  on  parrel  post  and  for  legislation  to- 
gether with  a  draft  of  such  recommended 
legislation. 

"(b)  Prom  and  after  the  submission  of  tu 
report  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  conduct  .supplemen- 
tary studies  of  the  parcel  pc«?t  ,'=y.ste.'n  and 
shall  submit,  not  later  than  March  1,  1969  » 
supplementary  report  and  recommendatloM 
to  the  President,  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress on  such  date 

"ici  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
at  the  close  of  June  30.  1969." 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; "To  revise  postal  rates  on  certain 
fourth-cl.ass  mall,  to  suspend  for  an  addi- 
tional three-year  period  certain  restrictions 
on  the  u.se  of  p:jstal  appropriations,  to  create 
a  temporary  Commission  on  Parcel  Post  to 
study  parcel  pcjet  problems,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  (during  the  reading 
of  the  motion  to  recommit » .  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  atk  unanimous  consent  that  the  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  motion  to  reo:)mmit 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  'Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nay.<; 

The  SPEAKER.  Thirty-four  Members 
having  arisen,  not  a  sufflclent  number. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  SPEAKER.  Twenty-eight  Mem- 
bers having  arisen,  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
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The  question  was  taken. 
Tlie  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to   reconsider   was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEA'VE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection 


SEATTLE-TACOMA  AIRPORT  FACIL- 
ITIES   FOR    TODAY'^   TRAVELING 

.SERVICEMAN 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.'^s  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mark.-^, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wa-shington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
a  crrat  deal  of  pleasure  to  report  that 
efforts  arc  being  made  at  the  Seattle- 
Tac.?ma  International  Airport  to  handle 
the  problems  caused  by  the  Increased 
number  of  U.S.  servicemen  traveling  to 
th(^  Orient. 

The  Federal  Government  recently  ap- 
proved a  grant  to  the  Travelers  Aid  So- 
ciety to  assist  in  the  relocation  of  new 
workers  moving  to  the  area,  and  we  hope 
thl.s  will  strengthen  our  local  Travelers 
Aid  Society  group  so  that  they  may  de- 
vote more  of  their  resources  to  assisting 
the  servicemen  In  their  travels  to  the 
Orient. 

I  am  including  copies  of  two  recent 
articles  on  this  matter  from  the  Seattle 
Times  and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
pointlne  out  some  of  the  problems  of  our 
servicemen  and  the  attempts  being  made 
to  find  .'iolutions: 

IFrom    the    Seattle     (Wiish.)     Post-InteUl- 
gencer.   June    16.    1966! 
PoBT  To  Ease  GI  Waht  at  Se.a-T.ac 
(  By  Don   Page  i 

The  Seattle  Port  Commls.sion  Tuesday  au- 
thorized emergency  facilities  for  thousands 
of  servici  men  and  military  dependents  flood- 
ing through  Seattle-Tacoma  International 
Airport, 

The  Port  is  cooperating  with  the  military 
and  United  Good  Neighbors'  agencies  to  .serve 
mushrcMimlng  demands  at  the  airport.  Air- 
port Manager  Don  Shay  estimates  unclassi- 
fied military  travel  through  the  airport  now 
at  12.000  men  a  month. 

Army  authorities  have  warned  that  by 
summer's  end  that  one  service  alone  may 
account  for  12,000  to  14,000  servicemen  and 
4  000  to  6  OOO  military  dependents  a  month. 

In  Tuesday's  action  the  Port  Commission 
approved  an  estimated  $60,000  In  Improve- 
ments to  remodel  second  floor  space  In  the 
airport  Administration  Bldg.  Into  separate 
lounges  for  servicemen  and  dependents  and 
to  set  up  a  service  counter  for  military  per- 
sonnel on  the  main  floor. 

The  Travelers  Aid  Society  has  submitted  a 
plan  to  the  UON  for  manning  of  the  lounges 
on  the  24-hour-a-day,  seven-day-a-week 
basis   requested   by   the   military. 

Services  will  Include  such  comforts  as  cof- 
fee and    cookies,    cards,    television,    reading 
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materials  and  lounges  where  the  travelers 
may  relax  during  layovers  that  may  range 
from  a  few  hours  to  as  much  as  a  day. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Cowling,  executive  director 
of  the  Travelers  Aid  Society,  estimates  cost 
to  the  UGN  of  $2,000  a  month,  not  coimtlng 
volunteer  help. 

The  Pierce  County  UGN  will  share  In  sup- 
port of  the  service,  and  military  in-stallatlons 
of  the  Army,  Na\-y  and  Air  Force  have  been 
asked  to  contribute. 

The  mUltary  buildup  here  stems  from 
movement  of  servicemen  and  dependents  on 
rotation  or  reassignment  between  here  and 
jKJSts  In  Okinawa.  Most  direct  'Viet  Nsm 
travel  funnels  throtigh  San  Prandsco.  The 
travelers  arrive  by  charter  flights  or  sched- 
uled airlines. 

Their  layovers  here  may  range  from  a  few 
hours  to  as  much  as  a  day. 

Many  are  traveling  at  reduced  military 
fares,  space  available,  and  bumping  may 
extend   their  time  here. 

Also  many  are  Inexperienced  at  arranging 
their  own  transportation.  Some  need  funds. 
They  crowd  the  Western  Union  office  at  the 
airport,  wiring  messages  home. 

In  Tuesday's  action  the  Port  made  1.800 
square  feet  available  for  the  servicemen's 
and  deptendents"  lounges. 

Dependents"  lounge  will  be  located  In  an 
old  kitchen  area  at  the  north  end  of  the 
.<iecond  flcxjr.  .Servicemen's  lounge  will  be 
at  the  south  end.  The  Port  will  install  It 
adjoining  a  Travel  Cinema.  Approved  by 
the  corrunlsslon  earlier  this  Is  a  movie  spon- 
sored by  travel  organizations,  that  should 
provide  additional  free  entertainment  for 
servicemen  and  dependents  in  transit 

The  port  will  furnish  the  lounges  partly 
with  comfortable  green  leather  lounges  and 
chairs  that  were  used  In  a  main  airport 
lounge  before  that  was  redecorated. 

Tlie  Port  will  build  a  military  service  coun- 
ter to  be  staffed  24  hours  a  day  by  Army 
personnel  to  assist  "Rlth  travel  orders,  ticket- 
ing, ground  transportation  and  Information. 

[Prom  the  Seattle   (Wash.)   Times.  June  15. 
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SERv^cnEMEN  To  Get  Lounge  at  Airport 

A  $60,000  expenditure  to  improve  facilities 
for  servicemen  and  their  dependents  at 
Seattle-Tacoma  International  Airport  was 
approved  yesterday  by  the  Seattle  Port 
Commission. 

The  Commission  authorized  remodeling  of 
second  floor  space  In  the  Airport  Adminis- 
tration- Building  into  Iriunges  for  servicemen 
and  dependenw  and  installation  of  a  service 
counter  for  service  personnel  on  the  main 
floor. 

Port  officials  estimated,  unclassified  mili- 
tary travel  through  the  airport  now  at  about 
12.000  men   a  month. 

By  the  end  of  the  siimmer,  totals  from  one 
service  alone  are  expected  to  run  between 
12,000  and  14.000  servicemen  and  4  000  and 
6,000  dependents. 

.Additions  and  alterations  to  Concourse  B 
at  Seattle-Tacoma  International  Airport  were 
author: zed  by  the  Port  of  Seattle  Commission 
yesterday 

The  work  Is  expected  to  cost  more  than 
$1.3  million. 

"Voung.  Ricliardson  &  Carleton,  architect, 
was  retained  to  draw  the  plans. 

In  order  to  obtain  space  for  an  alr-carpo 
facility,  the  commission  authorized  the  sale 
of  homes  and  business  buildings  on  property 
which  it  owns  near  the  airport 

The  property  Is  between  24th  Avenue  South 
and  26th  Avenue  South,  from  South  160th 
Street  to  .South  170th  Street 

The  area  Includes  28  homes,  which  are 
rented 

Condemnation  of  properC^^  which  the  Port 
is  acquiring  west  of  the  airport  was  author- 
ized. 


The  land,  including  186  parcels,  is  being 
obtained  so  a  new  ninway  can  be  built  west 
of  the  main  north-south  runway. 

More  than  12  000  servicemen  and  depend- 
ents go  through  the  airport  each  month,  the 
commission  was  told. 

To  help  accommodate  them,  the  commis- 
sion approved  the  establishment  of  a  lounge 
for  military  personnel  and  to  lease  space  to 
the  Army  for  a  coiinter  to  aid  the  travelers. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON'S  TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  FAIRPORT  BAPTIST  HOME 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
Lmaaimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE:r.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York"' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Speaker.  Sunday, 
June  19.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  dedication  of  a  new  wing  of  the  Fair- 
port  Baptist  Home  in  Falrport,  N.Y.  Af- 
ter having  viewed  the  outstanding  care 
being  given  to  the  residents  of  the  home, 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  also  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  learn  of  work  be- 
ing done  there. 

Under  the  able  administration  of  Di- 
rector Ernest  G  Mount,  the  home  htis 
been  able  to  provide  ^rvices  and  per- 
sonal care  to  hundreds  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens As  a  home  for  senior  American 
Baptists,  the  Pairjxjrt  Baptist  Home  pro- 
vides an  ideal  environment  in  which  the 
residents  can  enjoy  and  profit  from  their 
elder  years.  Today,  the  home  continues 
to  serv-e  New  York  State  citizens,  espe- 
cially those  from  the  western  portions  of 
the  State,  In  the  same  outstanding  fash- 
ion as  it  has  done  over  the  years 

In  an  age  of  Increased  concern  for  our 
senior  citizens,  the  F'alrport  Baptist 
Home  offers  an  exsimple  of  dedication  to 
the  serv'lce  of  others  which  can  be  an 
inspiration  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  Pairport  Baptist  Home. 
Therefore,  with  your  permission,  I  should 
like  to  have  included  in  the  Record  a 
fact -sheet  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  home,  I  commend  this  statement  to 
my  colleagues  because  It  offers  an  ex- 
cellent indication  of  the  many  worthy 
services  and  activities  being  undertsiken 
at  the  Pairport  Baptist  Home ; 

Information    About    the    Faihport   Baptist 
Home 

TTie  Home,  a  residence  for  senior  American 
Baptlstj;.  has  recently  expanded  Its  facilities 
to  serve  an  Increased  number  of  people  The 
addition  Includes  large,  comfortable  rooms; 
a  new  dining  room;  a  fully  equipped  modern 
Inftnnary;  and  many  other  specialized  areas 
designed   to  meet  the  needs  of  older  p>eople. 

Tlie  Home  is  located  on  a  beautiful  22  acrs 
campus  about  ten  miles  southeast  of  Roch- 
ester on  the  northern  edge  of  suburban 
Pairport.  Public  transportation  Is  readily 
RTR.llable  with  Empire  State  Trallway  buset 
stopping  at  Its  front  steps.  It  Is  only  37 
minutes  to  downtown  Rochester  by  bus;  Jess 
than  25  minutes  by  automobile 

Each  resident  has  a  private  rooxa  i  except 
certain  Infirmary  areas  i  and  provides  hu 
own  furnishings  other  than  the  bed. 
PamlUar  objects  are  a  real  help  In  making 
the  adjustment  to  the  new  way  of  life. 
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rrs    ADMISSION    POUCT 

The  A(linl3slon«  Committee  evaluates  the 
applicant's  drcumatances  to  see  whether  the 
Hom.e  can  be  of  service  to  them.  The  ad- 
mission policy  requires  the  applicant  b«  OS 
years  ot  age  or  over,  an  American  Baptist, 
and  able  to  pay  the  present  montUy  charges 
which  vary  according  to  the  level  of  care 
required  by  the  resident  and  the  type  of  room 
desired.  Current  charges  are  divided  Into 
the  three  following  categories:  Level  (1)  $215 
a  month/ resident  aiKl  (240  a  month/resident 
(private  bathroom),  and  MflO  a  month/ 
couple  (private  bathroom);  Level  (3)  $246  a 
month  resident  (intermediate  care);  Level 
l3)  $305  a  month,  resident  (Inflrmary  care). 
The  charges  include  all  of  the  major  services 
offered  by  the  Home  Pees  for  the  services 
of  medical  s;)ecaillst8  and  dentists  are  In 
addition  to  the  monthly  rharges  as  are  costs 
of  hospltallaatlon.  laboratory  work,  glasses 
and  hearing  aids,  clothing,  personal  needs, 
beautician  services,  etc. 

The  Home  accepts  residents  to  all  levels  ot 
care  as  vacancies  permit 

rrs    AREA  OF    SERVICE 

Through  the  years,  the  Home  has  served 
Baptists  throughout  New  York  State.  Gen- 
erally. Its  service  area  Is  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  northern  section  of  the  State,  pass- 
ing between  Utlca  and  Syracuse,  to  the 
Pennsylvania  border 

A.ND    ITS    PROGRAM 

The  Home  provides  a  place  to  live  with  all 
the  necessary  services  which  give  security  to 
the  persons  becoming  residents.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  housing,  food  (Including 
special  diets) .  and  basic  laundry  (washer  and 
drier  available  for  personal  use),  the  Home 
provides  general  medical  and  niirslng  cnre: 
podiatry;  rehabilitative,  social,  recreational, 
occupational,  and  entertainment  services. 

The  Medical  and  Nursing  staff  Is  available 
day  and  night.  Medical  specialists  are  avail- 
able as  needed  to  supplement  the  Home's 
staff.  Residents  requiring  special  care  are 
either  cared  for  In  the  Home  Infirmary  or 
transferred  to  a  Roche.ster  hospital.  How- 
ever, the  need  for  transfer  Is  rare. 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  In  the  Home's 
Chapel,  religious  services  are  conducted  by 
Baptist  ministers  from  the  area  Transporta- 
tion to  local  Baptist  churches  Is  also  pro- 
vided. A  Bible  class  Is  held  each  Monday 
morning  axid  a  Chapel  Service  each  Wednes- 
day morning. 

Pairport  Baptist  Home 

PaIRI-ORT,  N.Y..  .Way,  1966. 


ARE  CUBAN  SHIPS  PASSING 
THROUGH  PANAMA  CANAL  BEAR- 
INO  MATERIALS  OF  WAR  FOR 
NORTH  VIETNAM? 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
cluding In  the  Rkcord  at  this  point  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  June  17, 
196«. 

I  have  initiated  an  inquiry  with  the 
Defense  Department  on  the  allegation 
that  Cuban  ships  are  passing  through 
the  Panama  Canal  bearing  materials  of 
war  for  North  Vietnam. 


The  article  follows: 

Vietnam  Trade 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Without  exception,  Pldel  Castro's  vesseU 
sailing  from  Cuba  to  North  Vietnam  pass 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  They  are  some- 
times fully,  and  always  partly,  loaded  with 
enemy  materials  for  the  war.  Yet  our  Amer- 
ican authorities  usher  them  through.    Why? 

As  long  ago  as  last  January,  Capt  Pran- 
olsco  I>altabult,  commanding  Castro's  Hlo 
Jabacoa,  and  later  Capt,  Ceaser  Loredo  of 
Camllo  OlenXuegos,  both  of  whom  left  their 
ships  and  sought  political  asylum  in  Bar- 
celona, Spain,  reported  all  the  facts  officially 
to  Washington, 

They  revealed  the  routines  followed  In 
passing  through  our  Panama  Canal,  voyage 
times  to  North  Vietnam;  payment  proce- 
dures In  Japan;  the  names  of  Japanese  sup- 
pliers in  Yokohama,  Osaka,  etc  ;  all  details 
of  the  loading  frequencies  and  the  cargoes 
In  Hed  China  and  the  delivery  at  Haiphong 
and  Hanoi. 

Meanwhile,  we  support  the  British  in 
blockading  Rhodesia  and  say  In  the  same 
breath  that  we  cannot  stop  even  our  allies, 
to  say  nothing  of  Iron  curtain  ships,  going 
to  Red  Cuba  or  Haiphong. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  keeps  two 
sets  of  books  on  this  trade.  So  long  as  he 
so  constantly  denies  everything,  I  would  like 
to  hear  him  deny  this. 

Again  and  again  McNamara  .  .  .  has  given 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  his 
figures,  by  months,  on  free  world  vessels 
entering  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam.  He  like- 
wise gives  these  to  the  press. 

An  individual  senator  on  the  committee 
recently  discovered  that  each  month,  after 
supplying  them,  they  had  been  subsequently 
revised  upward  inside  McNamara's  offlce 
without  McNamara  revealing  his  second  set 
of  figures  to  the  committee. 

You  are  reading  here  the  first  published 
statement  about  two  sets  of  books  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara privately  employs,  admitted  to  the 
senator— when  challenged — by  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's own  executive  colonel  In  charge  of 
them. 

In  short,  to  put  a  better  face  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  American  people 
alike  are  being  steadily  misled  In  this  vital 
subject.  And  now  you  can  add  to  It  the 
hush-hush  facts  about   the  Panama  Canal. 


RUIN  FOR  THE  SOUTHWEST?— AN 
ANSWER  TO  THE  READER'S 
DIGEST 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  informed  me  of  mail 
they  have  received  of  late  generated  by 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest. That  article,  entitled  "Ruin  for 
the  Grand  Canyon?"  purported  to  prove 
that  legislation  now  pending  in  this  Con- 
gress would  "desecrate"  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's 'most  spectacular  national  sanc- 
tuaries " 

Mr.  Spesdcer,  this  article  not  only  con- 
tained many  serious  errors  but  It  painted 
a  picture  of  devastation  and  ruin  wholly 
unsupported  by  the  facts.     If  what  the 


Digest  alleges  were  true,  I  certainly  would 
not  be  working  for  passage  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project.  Neither  would 
the  36  other  Members  who  have  intro- 
duced this  legislation. 

Because  this  project  is  so  important 
to  my  State  and  to  the  six  other  States 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  I  believe  it 
is  important  that  my  colleagues  have  a 
responsive  reply  to  the  charges  made  by 
the  Reader's  Digest.  I  have  prepared 
such  a  reply  and  it  is  contained  in  this 
address  which  I  am  making  today. 

Forty  years  ago  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  was  opposed  bitterly  by  the 
citizens  of  my  State.  A  few  year.s  later 
when  work  was  about  to  begin  on  Parl-er 
Dam,  we  actually  assembled  a  kind  of 
Arizona  navy  to  sail  the  Colorado  River 
and  block  the  work.  In  spite  of  our 
efforts  Hoover  and  Parker  Dams  were 
built,  and  because  they  were,  southern 
California  has  been  able  to  meet  the 
water  needs  of  an  enormously  expanded 
population. 

But  California  has  nearly  20  million 
residents  today,  and  its  share  of  the 
Colorado  River — especially  since  its  de- 
feat to  Arizona  3  years  ago  in  a  cele- 
brated water  case  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court — would  not  continue  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  population.  New 
water  sources  must  be  found.  The 
Colorado,  which  has  been  depleted  by 
a  treaty  with  Mexico  and  a  decline  in 
precipitation,  must  be  made  whole. 
Clearly,  another  Boulder  Canyon-type 
project  is  needed.  An  evidence  of  the 
changes  that  adversity  can  .shape  is  the 
common  effort  now  being  made  by  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  to  enact  such  a  proj- 
ect. We  call  it  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project,  so  named  because  it  will  help 
solve  the  water  problems  of  these  two 
States  plus  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming. 

Just  as  my  State  was  WTong  40  years 
ago  in  opposing  Hoover  Dam.  so  I  believe 
the  Reader's  Digest  and  many  so-called 
conservationists  are  wrong  today  in  op- 
posing this  regional  water  project  I 
think  time  will  show  that  they  were 
wrong,  and  I  am  not  talking  about  40 
years  from  now,  I  think  the  ca.se  will  be 
made  in  10. 

In  Its  April  1966  Issue  the  Readers 
Digest  became  a  part  of  the  campaign 
to  defeat  this  project.  In  an  article  by 
Richard  C.  Bradley  entitled  "Ruin  for 
the  Grand  Canyon?  "—an  article  planted 

originally  in  the  Audubon  magazine— the 
Digest  made  a  sweeping  attack  on  the 
project,  putting  considerably  more 
emphasis  upwn  emotion  than  fact  I 
might  say  that  this  Is  not  the  first  article 
of  that  description  I  have  found  in  that 
magazine. 

Later  the  Digest  invited  a  large  party 
of  eastern  press  people  and  a  few  Con- 
gressmen to  a  seminar  at  the  south  rim 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  was  among 
those  Invited  to  participate,  but  when  I 
got  there  I  was  told  that  only  opponent 
of  the  project  would  be  allowed  to  speak 
Not  lintil  I  threatened  to  hold  a  press 
conference  on  the  spot  did  the  Digest 
decide  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  pre- 
sent our  side  of  the  case  to  the  seminar. 
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I  consider  this  operation  indicative  of 
the  kind  of  balanced,  reasonable,  lair, 
and  objective  evaluation  the  Digest  set 
out  to  make  of  our  project. 

The  article  Itself  meets  several  tests 
Arthur  Brisbane  might  have  appUed  in 
the  old  days  of  Sunday-supplement  jour- 
nalism :  .^^ 

First.  Suggest  dark,  mysterious  deal- 
ings—things  being  hidden  from  the  pub- 


Uc 

Second.  Create  a  villain — someone 
yo'ar  readers  can  hate. 

Third.  Paint  a  picture  of  enormous 
proportions — great  and  shocking  crimes 
being  committed,  wreaking  'destruc- 
tion' and  "ruin." 

Fourth.  Steer  clear  of  any  facts  that 
do  not  fit  this  picture. 

Fifth  In  selecting  illustrations  to  go 
with  your  article  choose  those  with  read- 
er appeal,  whether  or  not  they  tell  a 
true  .story. 

The  Digest  article  meets  these  tests  in 
a  number  of  ways.    For  example: 

First  It  says  that  plans  for  Hualapai 
Dam  and  Marble  Canyon  Dam— projects 
co.'iting  $750  million  and  widely  discussed 
.'or  .vears — are  "hidden  in  the  central 
.Arizona  project,  which,  in  turn,  is  onlv 
a  .small  part  of  the  multibillion-dollaV 
Pacific  southwest  water  plan" 

Second  It  makes  a  villain  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  the  agency  which 
has  made  the  United  States  world  leader 
;n  hydroelectric  power  capacity.  It  savs 
:hp  Bureau  has  plans  to  "still  the  music" 
of  the  Colorado  River  as  it  courses 
through  Grand  Canyon.  And  to  accom- 
plish iLs  evil  ends  the  Bureau  "has  be- 
come more  and  more  adept'  at  justify- 
ing projects  lacking  "economic  feasibil- 
ity." 

Tliird.  The  picture  the  article  paints 
IS  certainly  one  of  large  dimensions.    The 

huge  power  dams"  would  "destroy  the 
river  ecology  of  the  area;  plants,  birds, 
»-.ldlife  would  disappear."  The  "major 
part  of  the  big-horn  sheep  habitat" 
would  be  "wiped  out."  All  of  this  would 
be  a  desecration  of  one  of  our  most  spec- 
tacular national  sanctuaries."  And,  of 
course,  the  title  itself  poses  a  question  of 
lather  large  proportions  when  it  a.sks 
whether  we  are  going  to  "ruin"  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

Fourth  It  steers  clear  of  giving  us 
more  than  a  slap-dash  smattering  of  in- 
.ormation  about  power  generation,  there- 
ay  suijparting  by  omLssion  its  thesis  that 
economic  feasibility  through  hydro- 
Power  may  have  been  sensible  30  years 
4^0  but  not  today." 

Fifth.  Illustrating  the  article  are  three 
pictures,  two  of  which  would  not  be  af- 
•eoted  in  the  slightest  by  the  propo,sed 
to.-ns  or  their  reservoirs.  The  third 
snows  a  deep,  narrow  gorge  about  10  miles 
«'ow  Grand  Canyon  National  Park; 
«mle  the  implication  is  that  the  scene 
jfould  be  flooded,  the  increased  water 
'fvel  would  be  almost  Imperceptible  from 
"iis  vantage  point. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  Digest  article 
aeets  well  what  we  might  call  the  Arthur 
fnsbane  test  for  reader  Interest  Un- 
•wtunately,  this  kind  of  approach  weak- 
Kii  materially  the  case  conservationists 
*4ni  to  make  against  this  project. 


Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  oppose  the 
cause  of  conservation  or  the  work  of  the 
conservation  organizations  we  have  in 
this  country.  Many  of  these  groups  and 
their  leaders  have  been  allies  of  mine  in 
past  battles,  and  we  will  be  alhes  again, 
I  am  certain.  What  separates  us  in  this 
instance  is  not  a  difference  In  dedication 
to  conservation  but  a  difference  in  the 
extent  to  which  we  would  g^  in  limiting 
the  development  of  our  natural  resources 
for  the  use  of  oiu-  expanding  population. 
I  do  not  favor  cutting  every  tree,  min- 
ing every  ounce  of  coal,  or  harnessing 
every  drop  of  falling  water  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  population  growth. 
I  think  economies  must  be  made,  new 
and  more  efBcient  methods  found  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  house  our  people.  And 
I  think  with  wisdom  and  foresight  we 
can  hold  back  from  the  maw  of  "prog- 
ress" at  least  some  of  our  natural  en- 
vironment for  the  enjoyment  of  ourselves 
and  future  generations.  For  this  reason  I 
fought  long  and  hard  for  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  and  I  might  say  that  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  project  did  so  too.  And  we 
will  continue  to  work  for  the  cause  of 
conservation. 

But  being  for  conservation  does  not 
mean  that  one  can  put  his  head  in  the 
sand  and  ignore  the  real  problems  that 
face  us  m  the  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources Development  must  occur,  and 
what  the  true  conservationist  ought  to 
be  doing  today  is  striving,  not  to  block 
development,  but  to  insure  that  develop- 
ment interferes  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  world  of  nature  around  us.  I  be- 
lieve that  philosophy  has  prevailed  in 
the  drafting  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project. 

In  its  attack  on  this  project  the  Di- 
gest fabricates  a  whole  that  is  vastly 
more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  and  many 
of  the  parts  are  defective. 

First,  let  us  consider  that  phrase,  "still 
the  music."'  The  Digest  says  the  dams 
would  have  this  drastic  effect  on  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River.  The 
statement,  however  colorful  and  dra- 
matic, IS  false.  It  implies  that  nowhere 
will  the  riv^r  rush  freely  through  the 
canyon,  as  it  does  now.  The  contention 
is  that  construction  of  Marble  Canyon 
Dam  12.5  miles  upstream  of  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park  will  cause  the  river 
How  to  be  regulated,  thereby  stifling  its 
natural  "song."  The  trouble  with  this 
argument  is  that  Glen  Canyon  Dam  al- 
ready exists  upstream,  and  it  regulates 
the  flow  of  the  river  just  as  much,  or  as 
little,  as  would  Marble  Canyon  Dam  a 
few  miles  downstream  from  it. 

ALSO,  the  Digest  neglects  to  tell  us  that 
from  Marble  Canyon  Dam  to  the  point 
where  the  first  inch  of  Increased  river 
elevation  would  occur  behind  Hualapai 
Dam  there  would  be  104  miles  of  free- 
flowing  river— through  all  of  the  interior 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Not 
until  the  Colorado  reaches  the  west 
boundary  of  the  park  would  there  be  any 
change,  and  that  would  be  merely  a 
slitrht,  gradual  Increase  in  depth  amount- 
ing to  only  90  feet  at  the  park  boundary. 
The  vastness  of  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional  Park    is   totally    ignored    by   the 


Digest  article  I  doubt  that  many  of  its 
readers  realize  that  the  area  left  abso- 
lutely untouched  by  these  two  dams  and 
their  reservoirs  is  substantiaUy  greater 
than  the  entire  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
And  except  for  this  remote  13-mile 
stretch  of  river  along  its  western  boimd- 
ary  Grand  Canyon  National  Park — the 
area  nearly  everyone  thinks  of  as  "the 
Grand  Canyon" — would  be  unchanged  in 
any  way 

If  these  dams  were  built  and  a  Digest 
reader  went  to  the  park  today,  he  would 
.  have  no  way  of  observing  that  they  even 
existed.     He  could  stand   on   the  south 
run  and  look  in  all  directions.     He  could 
take  the  famous  mule  trek  down  Bright 
Angel  Trail  and  watch  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  flowing  by.     He  could  go  on  to 
the  north  rim  and  look  in  all  directions. 
Nowhere  would  he  see  any  change  at  all. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  road,  trail  or  over- 
look anywhere  in  the  park  or  out  of  it 
where  he  would  be  able  to  see  either  of 
the   dams   or   reservoirs.     There   is   one 
exception.    He  could  take  a  long,  bumpy, 
dusty  and  circuitous  trip  up  north  into 
Utah,  then  come  down  on  the  west  side  of 
the  park  and  proceed  to  a  point  called 
Toroweap   Overlook   in   Grand   Canyon 
National   Moniunent.     To   get   there  he 
would  have  to  stop  his  car  and  open  about 
a  dozen  gates.     And  once  he  was  there 
what  he  would  see  would  be  a  beautiful 
strip  of  blue  water  in  a  narrow  canyon— 
essentially  the  same  scene  he  would  see 
if  he  made  that  t.rip  today. 

Thus,  when  the  Digest  talks  about 
"stilling  the  music"  of  the  canyon,  a 
totally  false  picture  is  presented 

The  Digest  article  makes  much  of  the 
destruction  of  the  river's  ecologj-— that 
is.  the  interrelationship  of  plants  and 
animals.  Of  course  any  reservoir  will  af- 
fect this  relationship,  but  when  the  Di- 
gest goes  on  to  say  that  the  "major  part 
of  the  bighorn-sheep  habitat  in  Grand 
Canyon  would  be  wiped  out,"  it  is  mis- 
leading its  readers  The  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  says  that  if  bighorn  sheep 
exist  in  Marble  Canyon,  the  population 
would  be  "very  limited."  And  while  there 
are  known  populations  in  the  vicinitv  of 
what  would  be  the  Hualapai  Dam  reser- 
voir, their  numbers  are  little  known  be- 
cause of  inaccessibility.  In  any  case,  offi- 
cials of  the  Bureau  .say  thai  bighorns 
have  no  particular  affinity  to  river  bot- 
toms except  for  watering  purposes. 

The  crushing  answer  to  the  Digest's 
argument,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
record  already  made  at  Lake  Powell 
above  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  Lake  Hava- 
su  above  Parker  Dam.  Wildlife  officials 
tell  us  that  in  the  years  since  impound- 
ment of  these  waters  the  bighorn  popula- 
tion—far from  being  "wiped  out"— has 
actually  increased.  Apparently  these 
animals  are  benefiting  from  the  increased 
availability  of  water. 

In  Sunday-supplement  journalism  you 
always  want  to  raise  as  many  alarms  as 
possible,  whether  they  are  valid  or  not. 
And  this  is  what  the  Digest  does  when 
It  suggests  that  with  construction  of 
Marble  Canyon  E>am  we  wm  "set  the 
stage  for  the  Kanab  Diversion  Project. 
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another  proposal    with   gravest  conse- 
quences for  the  park." 

The  Digest  tells  us  that  this  old  plan 
would  divert  90  percent  of  the  flow  of 
the  river  from  Marble  Canyon  reservoir 
through  a  tunnel  to  the  north  of  the 
park  and  then  drop  it  back  into  the  can- 
yon at  Kanab  Creek,  thereby  "squeez- 
ing out"  additional  kilowatts  of  electric- 
ity. But  what  the  Digest  doesn't  tell  us 
Is  that  such  a  project  would  rob  the  tur- 
bines at  Marble  Canyon  Dam  of  90  per- 
cent of  their  generating  capacity.  The 
water  cannot  go  both  ways.  Construc- 
tion of  a  dam  at  Marble  Canyon  is  the 
surest  way  to  head  off  any  revival  Df  the 
Kanab  Diversion  idea.  Once  the  dam  is 
built  this  old  issue  can  be  put  to  bed  for 
all  time. 

Reading  the  Digest  In  years  past  I  have 
a  distinct  Impression  that  this  maga- 
zines editors  regard  every  word  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  as  sacred.  No  matter 
how  any  given  word  got  into  that  docu- 
ment, no  matter  what  pressures  were 
brought  to  bear  by  what  States  to  achieve 
that  precise  terminology  favorable  to 
them,  once  the  word  became  part  of  the 
Constitution  it  was  as  though  it  had  been 
brought  down  on  stone  tablets  from 
Mount  Sinai.  Thats  the  way  the  Di- 
gest looks  at  contract  language  it  hap- 
pens to  like. 

But  how  about  the  language  contained 
in  the  Grand  Canyon  Act  of  1919?  That 
act.  creating  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park,  contains  languaue  permitting  utili- 
zation of  areas  in  the  park  for  a  reservoir 
behind  a  dam  to  be  built  in  Bridge 
Canyon.  What  is  the  Digest's  opinion 
of  that  language''  Why.  it  is  a  'lesal 
loophole." 

By  the  same  principle  any  of  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
could  be  called  a  legal  loophole  loo. 
Perhaps  even  the  first,  covering  freedom 
of  the  pres.-?. 

Of  course,  this  clause  is  no  "legal  loop- 
hole." It  is  a  clause  enacted  aloni;  with 
the  rest  of  the  act  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  signed  by  the  Pre.si- 
dent.  It  is  ju.st  a.s  ]ef;al  and  ,iust  as 
binding  as  any  other  part  of  the  act. 
Without  that  language  there  might  nn-er 
have  been  the  support  to  pass  the  O  and 
Canyon  Act.  It  is  there  and  the  R-ad- 
er's  Digest  cannot  dismiss  It  by  calling 
it  names. 

The  article  also  makes  the  statement 
that  there  is  nothint?  in  the  proclamation 
establishing  Grand  Canyon  National 
Monument  in  19.T2  that  would  pe-mlt 
construction  of  tb,s  reclamation  project. 
What  the  Digest  does  not  tell  us  Is  that 
reclamation  withdrawals  for  lands  in- 
volved in  the  Bridge  Canyon  reserv.ilr — 
Hualapal  Dam — were  made  by  net  of 
Congress  in  1920  and  1933.  five  powerslte 
reserves  and  two  waterpower  des  gna- 
tlons  were  made  during,'  the  period  '914- 
41,  and  the  proclamation  establishing 
the  monument  nas  made  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights.  Thus,  it  is  not  true 
that  the  monument  proclamation  made 
no  provision  for  the  dam  at  Bridge  Can- 
yon 

In  a  recent  exchange  the  author  of  the 
Digest  art'cle  has  .said  that  the  Peieral 
Power  Comm'ssion  Act  of  1935  ruled  out 
all  reclamation  or  power  projects  from 
national  parks  and  monuments.     Thla 


also  Is  In  error.  That  act  covered  only 
projects  proposed  for  PPC  licensing  and 
had  no  bearing  on  Federal  reclamation, 
powerslte,  and  waterpower  rights. 

Perhaps  the  most  intriguing  Idea  set 
forth  by  the  Digest  article  is  the  thought 
that  plans  for  Hualapal  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams  could  be  hidden  in  some 
little  old  water  bill.  Remember,  these 
two  dams  involve  $750  million.  Both 
of  them  have  been  under  discussion  for 
50  years.  One  of  them,  the  dam  in 
Bridge  Canyon,  was  approved  in  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1950 
and  again  in  1951.  Both  of  them  have 
been  the  subject  of  project  applications 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  a  license  to  build  a  dam  at  Marble 
Canyon  would  have  been  issued  2  or 
3  years  ago  if  Congress  had  not  passed 
a  moratorium  which  expires  on  Decem- 
ber 31  of  this  year. 

In  addition.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
dams  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  the 
public  hearings  held  on  this  legislation, 
first  in  the  Senate  In  April  1964.  then 
in  the  House  in  August  1965.  and  finally 
in  the  House  agaiii  in  May  1966.  In 
view  of  all  this  publicity  I  should  like 
to  know  how  the  Digest  ever  s^ot  the 
idea  that  the  dams  were  being  hidden 
away  from  public  view. 

The  Digest  says  the  dams  are  part  of 
a  "multibillion-doUar  Pacific  southwest 
water  plan  "  Not  true.  The  legislation 
before  Congress  is  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  project,  and  its  cost  is  $1.7  bil- 
lion. If  the  Digest  wants  to  include  the 
$3.5  billion  in  revenues  these  dams  will 
generate — after  paying  for  themselves — 
I  think  this  amount  belongs  in  the  credit 
column— not  the  debit. 

Also.  I  was  intrigued  by  the  Digest's 
use  of  the  adjective  'senseless"  in  speak- 
ing of  this  method  of  paying  for  the 
delivery  of  water  where  it  is  needed. 
The  dams,  it  says,  'will  serve  no  purpose 
that  cannot  be  served  at  least  as  well  in  a 
variety  of  other  ways."  This  ".senseless" 
concept,  of  course.  Is  the  basic  principle 
of  reclamation  which  has  guided  the 
policies  of  this  Nation  since  the  days 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

As  In  all  reclamation  projects  what  Is 
proposed  Is  to  ur.e  hydroelectric  power  to 
pump  water  to  where  It  must  go  and  then 
to  use  any  surplus  power  to  create  reve- 
nues which  will  pay  for  aqueducts  and 
other  water  works  To  be  sure,  there 
mlpht  be  a  "variety  of  other  ways"  to  de- 
rive .such  funds.  One  would  be  an  out- 
rlRht  gift  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  likely 
possibility.  Another  would  be  establish- 
ment of  a  chain  of  federally  financed 
grocery  .stores;  I  am  afraid  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  might  not  go  for  this. 
Or  another  would  be  construction  of  one 
or  more  federally  financed  steam  power- 
plants,  perhaps  ii.sing  nuclear  reactors 
for  energy.  But  to  suggest  that  people 
of  these  seven  States  must  rewrite  Fed- 
eral reclamation  policy — and  win  the  ac- 
ceptance of  our  public  and  private  power 
companies  producing  the  same  kind  of 
energy— Is  to  saddle  them  with  a  bur- 
den they  cannot  carry.  And  for  what 
purpose?  Denying  the  use  of  these  dam 
sites  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project 
will  not  stop  the  construction  of  dams  In 


Bridge  and  Marble  Canyons;  It  will 
merely  Insure  their  use  by  State,  local,  or 
private  applicants. 

It  may  be  "senseless"  to  the  Readers 
Digest  to  use  federally  owned  damsttes 
to  produce  revenues  for  the  delivery  of 
water  to  the  parched  fields  and  cities  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin,  but  this  Idea 
is  neither  new  nor  untested.  The  argu- 
ment would  apply  with  about  equal  force 
to  all  reclamation  projects  now  in  ex- 
istence— Grand  Coulee.  Shasta  and  Trin- 
ity, Theodore  Roosevelt  and  all  the  rest. 
And  It  is  this  principle  that  has  made 
possible  the  growth  and  development  of 
much  of  the  West. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Digest's  fa.scinat- 
Ing  venture  into  the  economics  of  hydro- 
electric versus  steampower  generation. 
Citing  a  few  quick  figures  about  the  cost 
of  producing  power  here  and  there,  the 
article  poses  this  dire  prospect : 

If  the  bureau  cannot  market  Its  power 
at  a  profit  30  years  hence,  it  will  be  unable 
to  pay  for  the  dams  or  the  rest  of  the  central 
Arizona  project.  The  Nation  wUi  have  to 
pick  tip  the  tab. 

The  article  tells  us  that  this  project 
is  based  on  selling  power  from  these 
dams  at  6  mills  per  kilowatt  hour,  a  fig- 
ure the  Digest  says  will  be  excessive.  In 
truth,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro- 
poses to  sell  the  output  of  these  dams  for 
a  price  of  $10  per  year  per  kilowatt  and 
3  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  for  energy. 
This  is  not  6  mills.  Furthermore,  it 
might  interest  the  Digest  to  know  that 
the  State  of  California  Department  of 
Water  Resources  in  its  March  1966,  re- 
port values  its  hydroelectric  peaking 
power — which  these  dams  will  supply— 
at  $17.90  per  year  per  kilowatt  and  3 
mills  per  kilowatt  hour  for  energy.  And 
utilities  in  the  area  are  anxious  to  make 
40-  and  50-year  contracts  for  this  power, 
offering  substantially  more  for  it  than 
the  Bureau's  proposed  price  for  Marble 
and  Hualapal  Dam  power. 

A  measure  of  the  market  for  this 
power — and  the  soundne.ss  of  the  Bu- 
reau's position — will  be  found  In  the 
unanimous  support  given  this  let'i.slation 
by  the  public  and  private  utilities  of  the 
country. 

The  prospect  of  hydroelectric  dams 
being  unable  to  market  their  power  is 
made  even  more  remote  in  the  light  of 
testimony  recently  from  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  who  said  that  power  de- 
mands In  the  years  ahead  will  be  so  great 
that,  even  though  we  greatly  expand  our 
nuclear  power  capacity,  the  need  for  elec- 
tric power  from  coal  and  hydioelectric 
sources  also  will  be  growing,  not  dimin- 
Ishine. 

leaving  the  subject  of  power  genera- 
tion for  a  moment,  the  Digest  turns  its 
fnirif  on  the  central  Arizona  pro.iect.  the 
tnltl.Tl  water  pro.iect  to  be  financed  by  the 
seven -State  basin  fund.  In  fact,  there  is 
something  interesting  about  the  Digest's 
tendency  to  speak  only  of  Arizona  and 
the  central  Arizona  project.  It  almost 
wou'd  appear  that  the  editors  look  upon 
little  Arizona,  with  its  three  votes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  a  handy  tar- 
get. The  truth,  of  course.  Is  that  this  Is 
a  rcE^ional  bill,  the  heart  of  which  Is  a 
basin   fimd   created   by   revenues  from 
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those  two  dams.  After  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  has  been  built  and  pumping 
of  Arizona  water  paid  for,  there  will  be 
left  in  that  basin  fund  about  $3  billion 
to  help  solve  the  larger  water  problems 
of  the  seven  basin  States.  The  prospect 
Is  that  these  funds  ultimately  will  be  used 
to  finance  desalting  plants,  import  aque- 
ducus,  or  other  works  to  supplement  the 
depleted  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
system. 

Benefiting  from  this  pro.iect  will  be, 
not  just  the  1.7  million  people  of  Arizona, 
but  something  like  30  million  people  In 
the  seven  basin  States.  Knock  out 
Hualapal  Dam.  which  the  Digest  seems 
to  think  is  a  good  idea,  and  the  capacity 
of  that  basin  fund  to  help  make  the 
Colorado  River  'whole"  will  wither  away. 
Knock  out  Marble  Canyon  Dam  and  the 
whole  dream  shatters.  Yet  the  Digest 
says  these  dams  "will  serve  no  purpose." 

Throughout  its  article  the  Digest  plays 
a  semantic  game.  The  American  people 
know  what  they  mean  by  Grand  Can- 
yon—they mean  the  place  they  visit  on 
vacation,  the  south  rim  and  the  north 
rim  and  all  of  that  vast  expanse  of  fan- 
ta.'^tic  color  and  spectacle  that  is  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  But  the  Digest 
does  not  mean  just  that.  When  It  speaks 
of  "Grand  Canyon,"  the  Digest  appar- 
ently means  all  of  that  stretch  of  the 
Colorado  River  beginning  at  Lees  Ferrv 
and  extending  down  to  Lake  Mead.  If 
all  of  that  were  in  the  national  park,  it 
would  be  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware.  But  this  is  not  the  "Grand 
Canyon."  and  saying  it  is  will  not  make 
It  .so. 

After  all.  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say 
these  dams  would  flood  the  Grand 
Canyon  if  you  are  speaking  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  everyone  knows;  the  extent  of 
that  flooding  would  be  a  very  slight  in- 
crease in  water  elevation  along  one  re- 
mote edge  of  the  park.  But  If  you  can 
convince  your  readers  that  Grand 
Canyon  Includes  vast  areas  upstream  and 
downstream  that  have  never  been  set 
aside  for  Federal  protection,  then  your 
argument  will  seem  convincing.  And 
that  IS  what  the  Digest  has  tried  to  do  in 
this  Sunday  supplement  attack  on  a 
sound  and  reasonable  reclamation  proj- 
ect. 

Even  a  glance  at  this  article,  without 
reading  it.  could  give  a  subscriber  to  the 
Digest  a  false  Impression,  For  example 
«ie  Picture  on  the  title  page  is  labeled 
Marble  Canyon."  I  know  that  readers 
swing  that  picture,  thought  this  was  a 
scene  that  would  be  flooded  bv  the  reser- 
voir behind  Marble  Canyon  Dam.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  true.  The  scene  is  down- 
nyer  from  Nankoweap  Creek,  several 
miies  below  the  proposed  dam.  It  would 
not  be  affected  at  all. 

Next  is  a  picture  of  the  Colorado  in 
ii^and  Canyon  National  Monument, 
ine  river  appears  here  as  a  continuous 
way  of  water,  almost  exactly  as  It  would 
appear  as  part  of  the  Hualapal  Dam  Res- 
ervoir. The  only  difference  would  be  an 
S^^^^»u.^"  "^-'^^^  elevation  almost  Im- 
perceptible from  this  vantage  point. 

And  finally  the  Digest  prints  a  picture 
w  Upper  Deer  Creek  Palls.  It  Is  a  beau- 
"lul  scene  but  quite  Irrelevant  to  the 
siory  because  It  would  not  be  altered 


whatsoever  by  either  of  the  dams  or  res- 
ervoirs. 

And  there  you  have  the  parts  put  to- 
gether by  the  Digest  to  constitute  what 
it  calls  a  "desecration  of  jne  of  our  most 
spectacular  national  sanctuaries."  If 
the  editors  had  made  their  case.  I  would 
be  on  the  firing  line  with  them.  So  would 
all  the  other  36  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. So  would  all  the  basin-State 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  see  this 
legislation  as  a  great  help  to  the  water 
problems  of  the  West.  But  they  have 
not  made  their  case,  and  we  shall  not 
be  joining  them  in  this  never-never  ap- 
proach to  the  great  problems  of  conser- 
vation and  resource  development. 

What  readers  of  the  Digest  should 
know  is  that  the  West  cannot  sur\'ive 
without  additional  water.  Here  is  a 
sound  plan  to  finance  its  development 
and.  at  the  same  time,  repay  the  Treas- 
ury' with  interest.  It  is  a  plan  that  pays 
great  respect  to  the  Graiid  Canyon,  that 
will  protect  It  from  the  prospect  of  un- 
wise encroachments  in  the  future.'  And 
It  is  a  plan  that  will  open  Grand  Canyon 
National  Monument  to  the  public,  really 
for  Che  first  time,  because  on  the  surface 
of  the  lake  In  Its  inner  gorge  visitors 
will  be  able  to  look  up  on  sheer  cliffs  a 
half-mile  and  more  high.  In  my  judg- 
ment Hualapal  Dam  will  make  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Monument  one  of  the 
greatest  visitors'  attractions  in  the  West. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  "Ruin  for 
the  Grand  Canyon?"  As  I  read  and  re- 
n>ad  this  Digest  piece.  I  get  the  im- 
pression that  what  the  editors  really 
have  In  mind  is  "ruin  for  the  Southwest  " 
And  I  don't  like  It. 


AATENDMENT  TO  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to  au- 
thorize loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  leasehold  Interests  in  Hawaii 
Under  existing  law.  real  estate  loans 
available  under  subtitle  A  of  that  act  are 
restricted  to  farmers  who  are  or  will  be- 
come "owner-operators."  thus  rendering 
ineligible  fanners  who  hold  less  than  a 
fee  simple  Interest  in  the  farmlands 
involved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hawaii  has  land  prob- 
lems which  are  quite  different  from  those 
found  in  the  other  States.  First  of  all. 
there  is  an  acute  scarcity  of  available 
land,  and  fee  simple  land  for  agricultural 
tise  is  almost  nonexistent.  Much  of  the 
available  land  is  subject  to  restraints  on 
alienation  and  therefore  may  be  obtained 
for  farm  purposes  only  as  leaseholds. 

The  land  problems  peculiar  to  Hawaii 
have  virtually  made  it   impossible   for 


Hawaiian  farmers  to  obtain  needed  fi- 
nancing to  carry  on  their  operations.  My 
bill  would  tend  to  equalize  the  status  of 
farmers  in  the  island  State  with  that  of 
farmers  in  other  States  by  permitting 
farm  improvement  loans  to  be  made  un- 
der subtitle  A  to  "lessee-operators"  in 
Hawaii. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
for  which  my  bill  has  been  Introduced, 
provisions  have  been  included  which 
would  authorize  such  loans  to  lessee- 
operators  of  farmlands  in  Hawaii  where, 
first,  such  lands  cannot  be  acquired  in 
fee  simple;  second,  adequate  security  is 
provided  for  the  loaii;  and  third,  there 
Is  reasonable  probability  of  accomplish- 
ing the  objectives  and  lepayment  of  the 
loan. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted  in  time, 
would  benefit  the  operators  of  a  large 
number  of  family  farms  which  have  dis- 
appeared as  the  result  of  the  growing 
urbanization  of  the  island  of  Oahu,  the 
principal  Island  of  the  Hawaiian  group. 
A  ver>-  desirable  farm  tract  at  the  easter- 
ly fringes  of  the  city  of  Honolulu  has 
been  offered  as  leaseholds  to  this  group 
by  a  private  development  corporation 
The  farmers  reportedly  have  been  grant- 
ed a  final  extension  date  of  September 
30,  1966.  to  come  up  \^-lth  their  share  of 
the  Improvement  costs,  and  they  are 
presently  unable  to  make  the  needed 
loans  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer. 
This  group  of  farmers  in  the  past  has 
been  able  to  supply  much  of  the  fresh 
vegetable  requirements  of  the  mllitarj" 
as  well  as  the  civilian  population  on 
Oahu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  that  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  will  be  con- 
sidered an  emergency  measure  and  be 
reported  out  early  by  the  committee  to 
which  It  is  referred,  and  passed  by  this 
House  in  time  to  relieve  the  small  farm- 
ers of  Hawaii. 


HORTON      BILLS      SEEK      REFORM 
OF     FEDERAL     CRIMINAL     LAWS 
STRENGTHEN  LAWS  AGAINST  OB-' 
STRUCTING  INV'ESTIGATIONS 
Mr.    HORTON.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hotise 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to   the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
cidence  of  serious  crime  In  the  United 
States  has  doubled  since  1940,  and  has 
increased  five  times  faster  than  our  na- 
tional population  since  1958  The  prog- 
nosis, unfortunately,  is  that  such  in- 
creases will  continue  unless  significant 
remedial  action  is  taken  promptly. 

This  alanning  development  has 
prompted  the  President  to  label  crime 
"a  malignant  enemy  in  America's 
midst,"  and  "a  national  Indtistry." 
Such  observations  justify  the  fiuxher 
conclusion  that  the  criminal  element  in 
our  society  has  declared  open  and  total 
warfare  upon  the  United  States. 

The  malignant  character  of  the  crime 
rate  erodes  and  corrodes  the  quality  of 
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our  citizens'  lives.  It  does  so  p^clpally 
through  its  generation  of  an  atmosphere 
of  fear  among  the  citizenry — a  fear,  the 
manifestations  of  which  compel  the 
citizen  to  arm  himself  with  tear  gas, 
guns,  a  proficiency  In  Judo,  and  the  like. 
If  he  or  she  is  to  enjoy,  with  a  modicum 
of  protection,  that  simple  pleasure  of 
strolling  the  streets  and  sidewalks  of  our 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  at  night. 

Criminals  have  declared  war  on  the 
United  States.  To  successfully  conclude 
this  war  in  victory  for  our  citizens,  it  is 
vital  that,  as  In  all  wars,  our  law-en- 
forcement oCQclals  possess  the  weapons 
capable  of  achieving  and  assuring  this 
victory. 

A  responsive  arousal  of  the  citizenry 
to  their  duty  to  cooperate  with  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  ofl3clals  In  the  com- 
munication of  information  concerning 
the  commission  of  crimes  with  respect  to 
which  they  have  a  vital  and  personal 
awareness  is  one  approach  that  will  con- 
tribute some  needed  weight  to  this  bal- 
ancing. 

To  this  end,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  bills  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues : 

First.  A  bill  which  would  stimulate  cit- 
izen cooperation  with  law-enforcement 
agencies  and  officers  by  providing  stiff 
punishments  for  the  exercise  of  any 
^threat,  intimidation,  harassment,  and  so 
forth— the  methods  often  employed  by 
the  underworld  elements — designed  to 
obstruct  criminal  investigations  by  means 
of  delaying,  preventing,  or  obstructing 
the  communication  of  information  con- 
cerning crimes  to  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  penalty  upon  conviction 
for  any  violation  under  this  bill  is  a 
$5,000  fine,  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

Second.  I  am  submitting  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  In 
light  of  the  crisis-level  increases  in  seri- 
ous crimes,  and  In  light  of  the  Increasing 
effects  of  constitutional  considerations 
on  law  enforcement  procedures.  I  believe 
that  Congress  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reshape  the  whole  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code  to  fit  the  needs  of 
today's  urban  criminal  patterns.  I  am 
not  advocating  new  laws  that  would 
challenge  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  relating  to  the  rights  of  an 
accused  person.  I  am.  however,  con- 
cerned that  new  laws  and  perhaps  more 
modem  procedures  be  found  within  con- 
stitutional limits,  so  that  law  enforce- 
ment and  Judicial  branches  of  govern- 
ment will  have  the  tools  with  which  to 
bring  peace  and  order  to  the  streets  and 
hoLLseholds  of  this  Nation. 

We  have  gone  beyond  the  point  where 
patchwork  changes  in  our  criminal  code 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  problem  we 
face.  Under  my  bill,  the  Commission 
would  be  required  to  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  by  the  end  of  1968. 
The  first  bill  I  am  submitting  is  one 
which  strengthens  the  criminal  law  re- 
specting the  obstruction  of  criminal  in- 
vestigations. It  is  among  the  patchwork 
changes  which  is  urgently  needed  in  a 
particular  area  of  the  law.  The  second 
bill,  I  am  confident,  will  enable  the  Con- 


gress to  review  the  whole  scope  of  Fed- 
eral criminal  statutes,  with  an  eye  to 
weaving  a  more  up  to  date,  and  more  ef- 
fective legislative  shield  against  crime. 


REFORM  OP  THE  PRESENT  DRAFT 

SYSTEM      IS     VITAL     TO     EVERY 

AMERICAN  FAMILY 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ells- 
woRTHl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
form of  the  present  unfair  and  inefficient 
draft  system  is  vital  to  every  American 
family.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  tomorrow  I 
will  call  for  ultimate  atiolitlon  of  selective 
service  and  creation  of  a  modern,  pro- 
fessional, career -oriented  mllitar>-  force. 

I  am  opposed  to  creation  of  any  system 
of  obligated  national  service  or  univer- 
sal military  training,  and  believe  a  lot- 
tery is  no  great  improvement  over  what 
we  now  have. 

I  have  long  been  a  congressional  pro- 
ponent of  reform  of  the  draft.  Last 
March  1, 1  spoke  for  30  Republican  Hou.se 
Members  who  urged  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  draft.  Since  that 
time  we  have  released  six  detailed  studies 
pointing  out  inequities  and  inefficiencies, 
and  making  recommendations  for  change 
in  Selective  Service.  The  current  con- 
gressional hearings  were  secured  as  a  re- 
sult of  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administration  of  the  draft. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
ask  that  the  transcript  of  my  testimony. 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  tomorrow,  be  inserted  in  the 
Rkcord. 

Testimokt  of  Conorxssuan   Robdit   Ells- 

woETH  Before  the  House  Ahmed  Skkvices 

Committee  otr  Selective  Service  Reform. 

June  28.  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  you  and  your 
colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  your  decision  to  examine  the  draft.  And 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  pre^^ent  my 
views. 

In  the  course  of  the  studies  which  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  undertaken.  I  have  de- 
veloped my  own  personal  beliefs  as  to  the 
directions  which  reform  of  the  draft  should 
take.  They  are  my  own  and  In  expreaalng 
them  I  speak  for  myself. 

The  present  draft  system  U  InefHclent  and 
unfair  and  must  be  reformed  Immediately. 
None  of  the  reforms  I  will  suggest  would  re- 
quire new  legislation. 

But  far  more  important,  and  more  funda- 
mental. Congress  owes  this  nation  a  new  and 
better  system  for  providing  manpower  to  our 
Armed  Forties.  Obligated  National  Service 
is  not  the  answer;  universal  military  train- 
ing will  not  do  the  Job;  a  lottery  Ls  no  great 
improvement  over  what  we  now   have. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  urge  that  Congress  atwllsh  the 
draft,  and  get  on  wltli  the  establishment  of 
a  modern,  professional,  career-oriented, 
hlgbly  paid  volunteer  mUltary  force. 

I  believe  tbe  present  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem la  Inefficient  and  unfair.  More  impor- 
tant, I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  sys- 


tem can  be  made  adequate  by  minor  »<i- 
Justments  or  tinkering.  What  is  required 
is  to  start  at  tlie  beginning,  determine  wh«t 
is  needed,  and  provide  It.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  crazy  quilt  of  existing  law  and  reg- 
ulations can  be  made  fair,  efficient  or  logic*] 
merely  by  the  addition  of  a  few  new  paicU«». 
It  wUl.  however,  take  months  of  inteuaive 
study  to  produce  new  legislation  based  on  a 
new  concept.  In  the  meantime  the  exist- 
ing system  can  be  made  more  appropriate 
by  specific  change.";,  none  of  which  would 
require  new  legislation : 

The  Defense  Department  should  set  equal 
acceptability  standards  for  all.  rather  Oiac 
discriminating  as  it  presently  does  between 
high  school  graduates  and  high  school  drop- 
outs. 

In  view  of  the  emergency  In  Vietnam  the 
Defense  Department's  acceptability  stand- 
ards should  be  lowered,  as  was  the  Intent  of 
the  provisions  In  the  Universal  MUltary 
Training  and  Service  Act. 

Part-time  college  and  university  student*. 
who  must  work  in  order  to  continue  ttielr 
education,  should  be  deferred  on  the  same 
basis  aa  full-time  students. 

National  Selective  Service  headquarters 
should  provide  local  drsift  boards  with  a 
8f>eclflc  set  of  guidelines  on  h<rw  to  apply 
the  various  criteria  for  student  deferment 
rather  than  impose  on  the  local  boards  the 
responslbUlty  of  interpretation,  thus  en- 
couraging different  policies  In  different 
boards. 

Selective  Service  should  provide  local 
boards  with  a  specific  order  of  priority  for 
the  reconsideration  of  presently  deferred 
groups.  If  the  I-A  pool  must  be  expanded. 

Simple  data -processing  equipment  should 
be  Installed  for  the  storage  and  maintenance 
of  flies  to  facUitate  Selective  Service's  capac- 
ity to  measure  quickly  and  accurately  the 
composition  of  the  32  million  registration  It 
now  must  handle. 

Necessary  as  these  reforms  are — now— the? 
are  nonetheless  only  the  means  of  making 
the  best  of  a  system  which  should  be 
scrapped  altogether.  In  my  judgment  we 
must  start  with  a  totally  new  concept. 

There  are  four  basic  alternatives  to  the 
current  system  :  Obligated  National  Service; 
xmlversal  military  training;  a  lottery;  and 
abolition  of  the  draft 

The  concept  of  a  national  service  obliga- 
tion to  replace  a  military  service  obligation 
is  repulsive.  The  military  draft  has  occa- 
sionally been  necessary  In  our  history  In 
order  to  secure  the  national  defense  Bus 
the  drafting  of  men  or  women  for  civilian 
service,  no  matter  how  laudltory  the  cause, 
is  the  exact  antithesis  of  everything  thl! 
nation  stands  for.  It  is  surely  not  what 
immigrants  came  to  our  shores  to  seek;  it  Is 
in  fact  what  they  came  to  avoid 

There  is  no  more  noble  pursuit  than  sen- 
ice  in  the  Peace  Corps.  VISTA,  the  Job 
Corps,  a  soundly  administered  and  purpose- 
ful War  on  Poverty  are  all  vital  programs 
through  which  any  young  man  or  womar. 
can  make  an  extraordinary  contribution  t^ 
the  welfare  of  our  nation.  AH  AmerlcaM 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
chosen  a  career  In  teaching  in  the  public 
BchooU.  There  la  a  hoet  of  Jobs  here  at  home 
that  our  nation  must  tackle  to  make  Its 
democracy.  Ita  freedom  and  Its  prosperity  real 
for  our  people— all  of  our  people 

We  must  encourage  our  young  men  »n<! 
women  to  seek  to  make  these  pursuit*  their 
life  work.  This  nation  cannot  truly  be  gre«' 
until  these  Jobs  are  done.  It  Is  vitally  HE" 
portant  that  our  nation  capture  the  idw^ 
ism  of  its  young,  and  channel  their  e°*^* 
in  these  directions.  It  is  vitally  ^V*T: 
that  we.  as  a  people,  make  the  irrevocsDir 
decision  to  eradicate  poverty  and  Ignorance 
and  disease  in  our  own  land 

But  It  la  a  perverse  distortion  of  the  Ainer 
lean  dream  to  believe  that  we  should  do  thJ 
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by  drafting  our  young  people  to  serve  all  the 
needs  of  society.  The  very  thing  that  has 
made  our  natiMi  unique  Is  the  dedication  of 
Its  people — the  volunteer  spirit  with  which 
they  approach  the  problems  of  society.  The 
Peace  Corps  has  been  an  outstanding  success 
not  because  young  American  men  and 
women  were  drafted  into  it  but  because 
young  American  men  and  women  volunteered 
yeers  of  their  lives  to  serve  the  needs  of 
others.  The  energies  and  enthusiasm  and 
Idealism  of  America's  youth  Is  our  nation's 
most  preciotis  asset — not  because  we  can 
draft  them  to  work  for  society  but  because 
they  are  ready  and  willing  to  commit  them- 
aelves  freely  and  voluntarily  to  sbi^>e  the 
future  to  the  Image  of  our  dreams. 

Every  one  of  us  who  sits  in  Congress  Is 
a  public  servant — and  most  of  us  havs 
chosen  this  course  so  that  we  can  make  a 
maximum  contribution  to  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  Our  society  did  not  force  tis 
Into  public  service.  We  chose  this  course  on 
our  own  initiative.  We  were  free  to  choose, 
and  we  choee  to  serve.  If  our  society  ever 
reaches  the  stage  that  Its  needs  cannot  be 
met  through  the  free  commitment  of  Us 
people,  then  our  society  is  doomed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  national  service 
concept  means  not  the  drafting  of  young 
men  for  civilian  service,  but  providing  an 
escape  hatch  from  military  service  through 
gome  kind  of  government  Job,  I  am  opposed 
to  that,  too.  I  realize  full  well  that  some 
young  men  may  make  a  greater  contribution 
to  their  country  through  two  years  in  the 
Peace  Corps  or  in  VISTA  or  In  teaching  than 
they  might  make  In  the  Armed  Forces  That 
is  more  true,  however,  if  their  service  In  the 
Peace  Corps,  in  VISTA  or  in  teaching  is  based 
on  a  genuine  desire  to  help  people  than  on  a 
desire  to  avoid  miliUry  service. 

More  Importantly,  civilian  alternatives  to 
miUtiiry  service  would  in  no  way  remove  the 
basic  discrimination  Inherent  In  the  present 
draft.  A  man  has  to  meet  certain  quallfl- 
catlons  to  Join  the  Peace  Corps,  to  become 
a  teacher,  or  to  participate  In  almost  any 
of  the  significant  and  valuable  government 
programs  to  meet  social  needs.  More  often 
than  not  It  Is  the  educated  man  who  will  get 
the  Job — and  the  result  would  be  that,  even 
more  than  now,  the  poor  who  cannot  afford 
a  college  education  would  carry  a  dispro- 
portionate burden  of  the  draft. 

Frankly,  I  am  even  opposed  to  an  auto- 
matic waiver  of  military  service  for  those  In 
the  Peace  Corps,  No  civilians  have  made  a 
greater  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  others  than 
do  thc«e  In  the  Corps.  But  the  success  of 
the  Peace  Corjjs  has  largely  been  a  product 
of  that  .sacrifice.  They  are  received  abroad 
as  young  men  and  women  who  have  devoted 
part  of  their  lives,  in  an  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  selflessness,  to  the  needs  of  others. 
If  there  were  the  suspicion  abroad  that  their 
motives  were  merely  to  avoid  military  service, 
their  reception  and  their  contribution  would 
be  significantly  less. 

The  concept  of  universal  military  training 
Is  itbhorrent.  The  same  reason  which  has 
encouraged  the  proponents  of  the  national 
service  concept  to  make  their  proposals, 
demonstrates  Just  how  unnecessary  universal 
military  training  would  be  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  far  more  men  In  the  draft 
atre  population  today  than  ever  before — al- 
most twice  as  many  as  15  years  ago — and  far 
more  men  than  would  be  needed  In  military 
service  except  In  the  case  of  another  world 
war 

Some.  Including  General  Hershey  himself, 
have  argued  for  UMT  in  order  to  use  the 
Armed  Forces  to  compel  every  yoting  man  to 
raise  his  educational  and  training  level- 
quite  unrelated  to  the  actual  manpower  needs 
of  the  tery\ctm.  I  am  tmalterably  opposed  to 
such  a  program  as  undemocratic.  The  draft 
1*  Justiflable  only  for  military  purposes — and 
only  then  when  absolutely  necessary.     Fur- 


thermore, the  concern  over  the  high  rejection 
rate  of  today's  draft  results  more  from  ex- 
traordinarily high  Defense  Department  ac- 
ceptability standards  than  from  any  deterio- 
ration of  D.S.  educational  standards. 

Some  advocates  of  universal  military  train- 
ing have  argued  for  a  very  brief  period  of 
training  for  every  student  leaving  higb 
school — graduates  and  dropouts.  This.  It 
Is  suggested,  could  be  followed  by  service  in  a 
mammoth  reserve  force.  Such  a  system,  they 
argue,  would  remove  doubt  about  the  draft 
from  the  minds  of  young  people  as  they  plan 
their  higher  education  or  employment.  I  do 
not  think  so.  The  one  doubt  would  naerely 
be  replaced  by  another — doubt  over  whether 
their  reserve  unit  would  be  activated.  The 
question  facing  government  manjxiwer 
specialists  under  UMT  would  not  be  which 
untrained  man  to  draft  for  active  service  as 
it  is  today;  it  would  be  which  trained  man  to 
draft  for  active  service. 

I  also  oppose  a  lottery  system  for  the  draft. 
A  lottery  Is  the  politically  easy  answer,  for  It 
offends  no  one — or  it  offends  everyone  equally. 
But  however  Illogical  tlie  cturent  system  may 
be.  there  is  no  Justification  in  replacing  it 
with  a  totally  irrational  one. 

Those  who  argue  for  a  lottery  point  out 
how  well  it  worked  in  World  Wars  1  and  II. 
In  both  cases,  however,  the  need  f^r  man- 
power was  massive,  the  supply  was  limited 
and  the  demand  was  immediate.  Today  the 
need  for  manpower  Is  relatively  small,  the 
supply  of  manpower  la  enormous,  and  the 
demand,  while  Immediate,  can  at  any  time  be 
met  through  the  reserves. 

Any  system  of  conscription  is  inevitably 
Inequitable  It  Is  certainly  made  no  less  In- 
equitable If  a  man  is  drafted  by  pulling  his 
name  out  of  a  hat  than  if  he  is  drafted  on 
the  basis  of  defined  criteria.  If  the  draft  is 
necessary  it  Is  incumbent  upon  6cx;lety  to 
make  some  kind  of  a  rational  decision  as  to 
who  shall  be  drafted.  It  is  silly  to  suggest 
that  an  unemployed  man  of  twenty  and  a 
doctor  in  a  one-doctor  town  should  stand 
an  equal  chance  of  being  drafted.  It  is  silly 
to  suggest  that  a  single  man  on  whom  no 
one  is  dependent  and  a  father  on  whom  a 
family  of  six  U  totally  dependent  should 
stand  an  equal  chance  of  being  draifted 
Any  draft  must  have  exceptions,  but  once 
exceptions  are  granted  the  lottery  system 
would  become  very  similar  to  what  we  have 
today.  A  lottery  would  not  make  the  draft 
any  more  fair. 

it  is  the  capriclousness  of  the  current  draft 
operations  which  makes  a  lottery  seem  at- 
tractive. If  the  draft  Is  necessary,  national 
selective  service  must  establish  far  more  firm 
rules  for  local  board  prcwedures.  At  the 
present  time  local  boards  must  exercise  so 
much  discretion  in  the  interpretation  of 
vague  Selective  Service  regulations  that 
identical  casec  are  treated  entirely  differently 
by  neighboring  boards.  Specific  and  logical 
criteria  for  drafting  are  preferable  to  a  lot- 
tery but  only  if  they  are  uniform  and  uni- 
formly applied. 

The  basic  concept  which  the  Congress 
should  accept  is  that  the  draft  should  be 
abolished  I  believe  that  it  can  be  abol- 
ished— ncrt  Immediately  but  in  a  very  short 
time  I  realize  that  the  military  services 
will  dispute  this  contention.  I  recognize 
that  they  feel  they  cannot  afford  to  do  away 
with  the  draft — that  they  need  a  system  of 
conscription  at  least  In  order  to  meet  crises. 
I  do  not  advocate  sudden  and  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  draft.  What  I  advocate  its  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  adopt 
that  as  their  objective.  We  never  will  get 
rid  of  the  draft  until  the  government  ac- 
cepts the  goal  of  btUldlng  a  purely  volunteer 
military  establishment.  This  means  In- 
creased military  pay.  It  means  increased  ca- 
reer opportunities  It  means  a  radical  de- 
parture from  existing  practice  of  using  uni- 
formed personnel  In  administrative  and  sup- 


ply Jobs  In  the  UrUted  States  which  could 
Just  as  easily  be  filled  by  civilians.  It  means 
attention  to  the  creation  of  a  mors  adequate 
volunteer  reserve  force  which  can  be  ac- 
tivated in  crisis  time.  It  means  a  system  of 
bonuses  for  enlistment  by  the  reserves  for 
active  duty  In  crises.  But  most  of  all  it 
means  a  determination  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  make  every  effort 
to  undertake  the  necessary  reforms  to  allow 
the  draft  to  t>e  ended 

Building  a  purely  volunteer  ser\ice  will 
cost  money.  But  it  is  testimony  to  the  in- 
attention which  the  Defense  Department  has 
given  this  subject  that  Secretary  McNamara 
has  estimated  the  annual  cost  at  M  billion 
on  one  occasion  and  at  $20  biUlon  ten  months 
later.  What  the  costs  are  is  unknown  It 
is  conceivable  that  it  may  be  expensive,  but 
we  will  never  know  until  we  thoroughly  ex- 
plore the  steps  which  must  be  taken  to  per- 
mit abolition  of  the  draft  I  am  confident 
that  the  American  people  would  be  willing 
to  endure  a  meaningful  dollar  sacrifice  to 
end  a  government  pKDllcy  which  drafts  the 
youth  of  our  nation  to  risk  human  sacrifice  in 
combat 

I  am  surely  not  recommending  that  we 
place  a  priority  on  abolition  of  the  draft 
above  that  of  national  defense  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate a  smaller  army  or  smaller  armed 
services  Nor  do  1  ewivocate  Immediate 
abolition  of  the  Selective  Service  System 

Let  me  be  perfectly  clear  in  stating  that 
we  are  now  In  an  International  crisis — and 
I  do  not  doubt  for  one  moment  that  the 
status  of  our  existing  military  forces  requires 
the  military  draft. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  am  convinced  that 
in  peace-time  we  do  not  need  the  draft — 
and  that,  furthermore,  it  is  p>osslble  to  con- 
struct a  military  service  which  can  meet 
international  crises  of  the  future — such  as 
those  that  we  confront  In  Vietnam  today — 
without    resort   to   conscription. 

The  ten-year  period  from  March,  1955, 
through  March,  1965,  was  a  period  of  rela- 
tive cklm  In  the  Cold  War.  althotigh  It  surely 
was  not  a  period  devoid  of  tension  or  crisis 
At  no  time  In  that  entire  ten  years  did  the 
draft  call  exceed  25,000  men  per  month.  In 
only  three  months  did  It  exceed  30,000 — 
September,  October,  and  November  of  1961 
as  a  result  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  Nearly  sixty 
percent  of  the  time  during  that  ten-year 
period  the  monthly  draft  calls  were  under 
10,000,  and  the  average  monthly  draft  call 
during  the  ten-year  period  was  only  9.782 
Today  we  are  told  that  150,000  new  nine- 
teen-year-olds come  into  the  I-A  pcxil  of 
Selective  Service  each  month.  That  figure 
will  continue  to  expand  TTie  size  of  the 
armed  forces  In  the  United  States  has  re- 
mained relatively  static  over  the  last  15 
years  As  the  population  continues  to  ex- 
pand as  the  benefits  of  career  military  serv- 
ice are  expanded,  as  an  adequate  reserve 
program  is  built,  and  as  civilian  employment 
replaces  Jobs  in  the  United  States  now  held 
by  uniformed  personnel,  the  need  for  the 
draft  will  be  Increasingly  obscure. 

What  I  am  calling  for  Is  the  determination 
of  the  government  to  take  those  steps  neces- 
sary to  make  the  draft  unnecessary  It 
should  not  and  cannot  happen  suddenly,  but 
unless  we  plan  to  make  It  happen  it  may 
not  happen  at  all. 

Perhaps  what  I  am  urging  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  an  obligatory  national  service 
concept.  Our  goal  should  not  be  to  draft 
all  men  Into  national  service;  it  should  be 
to  draft  no  one.  Our  goal  should  not  be  to 
force  public  service  up>on  our  youth  but  tc 
encourage  them  to  seek  in  public  service  the 
rewards  of  personal  fulfillment.  Thus  we 
should  try  to  make  of  mUltary  service — as 
we  would  In  the  Peace  Corps,  or  In  educa- 
tion— an  opfwrtunlty  for  young  men  to  serse 
their  country  with  pride,  an  c^portunlty  t^-> 
gain  the  respect  of  their  fellow  men  and  the 
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gratitude  of  their  country,  an  opportunity 
for  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  career  In  pub- 
lic serrice. 

All  this  takes  a  determination  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  to  make  It 
so.  When  we  are  determined  to  do  It.  It 
win  be  done. 


FOR 


RECONFIRMATION      NEEDED 
FEDERAL  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  DAVTS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickih- 
soNl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  lack  of  confidence  a  vast 
majority  of  the  American  public  seems 
to  have  In  our  Federal  court  system  and 
especially  In  Its  Judges.  The  greatest 
cause  for  this  erosion  of  what  used  to  be 
true  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Federal 
judges  would  appear  to  be  the  lack  of  any 
effective  means  of  holding  the  appointees 
accountable  once  they  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  all  Federal  Judges  should 
be  subject  to  reconfirmation  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  every  6  years  as  a  step  toward  re- 
storing the  people's  faith  in  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  I  would  not  propose  that  re- 
nomlnatlon  occur,  as  political  considera- 
tions could  become  vital  factors.  How- 
ever. I  do  believe  that  Federal  Judges 
should  be  held  more  closely  accountable 
as  they  serve.  Everyone  else  in  public 
life  is  accountable  to  someone,  why  not 
those  nominated  to  Judgeships? 

As  one  who  has  spent  some  time  on 
the  bench.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
not  available  to  most  men  to  observe  the 
workings  of  our  judicial  system.  No 
man  who  serves  as  a  Judge  Is  perfect. 
None  is  infallible.  Certainly  no  man 
should  be  put  in  a  position  of  not  being 
really  accountable  to  any  one  or  any 
group  for  his  action  from  the  date  of  his 
appointment  until  his  ultimate  retire- 
ment or  death.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
Federal  Judges  should  be  elected,  nor 
shoulc}  they  ever  have  to  make  political 
decisions  in  order  to  hold  their  Jobs.  I 
do  say  that  they  should  be  responsible 
to  someone,  and  I  believe  that  the  bill  I 
have  Introduced  today  Is  the  first  step  In 
the  right  direction. 


THEY  MARCH  TO  DIFFERENT 
DRUMMERS 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
la  a  considerable  number  of  our  young 
people  in  this  country  who  are  con- 
sciously endeavoring  to  avoid  the  draft. 


Everyone  must  respect  the  religious 
sensibilities  of  individuals  who  are  con- 
scientious objectors.  While  the  country 
could  not  remain  free  if  all  of  us  were  to 
be  conscientious  objectors,  nonetheless 
we  are  big  and  tolerant  enough  that  there 
is  a  valid  position  in  this  Nation  for  those 
who  think  that  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  thete  is  a  beatnik 
fringe  which  is  antl -American,  sneer  at 
patriotism,  and  would  do  anytliing  to 
avoid  the  draft.  In  some  cases  we  have 
even  heard  of  courses  being  given  in 
draft  evasion.  This  is  becoming  more 
and  more  prevalent  in  many  areas  and 
the  New  York  Times  has  carried  an  in- 
teresting article  In  its  Sunday,  June  26 
edition.  Entitled  "They  March  to  Dif- 
ferent Drummers."  it  Is  very  thought- 
evoking  and  deserves  the  study  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  I 

[From  the  New  York   Times  magazine, 

Jime26.  1966] 
Thjty   March  to  Different  Drummers 

(By  Walter  Goodman) 
Paul  Carllng  Is  20  years  old,  a  part-time 
student  who  lives  at  the  lower  end  of  Man- 
hatt4in  Island.  He  is  a  practicing  Roman 
Catholic  Ben  Koenlg  Is  24  years  old,  plays 
the  guitar,  teaches  music  to  young  children 
and  resides  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Bronx  He  Is  a  non practicing  Jew.  With  the 
exception  of  a  possible  chance  encounter  on 
^a  Vietnam  protest  march,  Paul  and  Ben  have 
never  met.  They  do  have  something  Impor- 
tant In  common,  however.  Both  have  had 
ttielr  applications  for  exemption  from  the 
draft  OS  conscientious  objectors  turned  down 
by  their  local  Selective  Service  boards  during 
the  past  year. 

The  two  young  men  are  now  appealing 
their  boards'  decision  on  religious  grounds — 
the  only  grounds  available  under  the  law — 
but  there  the  similarity  of  their  positions 
ends.  Paul  Carllng,  who  attended  Catholic 
schools  for  most  of  his  life  and  studied  for  a 
year  in  a  Jesuit  seminary,  bases  his  claim  to 
exemption  on  Scripture,  on  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  on  the  Vatican  schema  He  told  his 
draft  board:  "I  believe  In  a  personal  God  and 
Father  of  man  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  who 
by  becoming  man  m.ide  brothers  of  all  men." 
The  number  of  Catholics  seeking  recogni- 
tion as  CO  's,  according  to  Thomas  Cornell, 
co-chairman  of  the  Catholic  Peace  Fellow- 
ship, has  "exploded"  In  recent  months.  The 
Peace  Fellowship  office  Is  now  counseling 
seven  to  ten  objectors  a  day  on  the  church's 
teachings  regarding  the  primacy  of  con- 
science, and  a  number  of  Catholic  CO.'s  have 
won  their  appeals. 

Paul  referred  his  draft  board  to  the  New 
Testament  admonitions  about  turning  the 
other  cheek  and  answering  not  evil  with 
evil— but  the  board  was  not  satisfied.  Since 
Paul  Is  not  a  member  of  one  of  the  tradi- 
tional pacifist  churches  and  since  the  board 
had  evidently  never  before  encountered  a 
Catholic  pacifist,  they  rejected  his  claim.  "If 
you  were  a  Quaker,"  a  member  told  him, 
"you'd  get  the  exemption  right  away." 

Ben  Koenlg'a  claim  to  exemption  rests  not 
on  any  formal  religious  training  or  on  regu- 
lar attendance  at  synagogue  or  temple,  but 
on  his  personal  decision  that  he  should  not 
fight  In  any  war.  "My  belief  Is  wholly  my 
own."  he  Informed  his  board.  "It  Is  my  credo 
and  my  religion.    /  will  not  kill." 

Many  of  the  young  CO.'s  coming  before 
their  boards  now  not  only  Eure  "unchurched" 
Itke  Ben,  but  ar0  severely  critical  of  orga- 
nized religion,  which  they  view  as  an  eepe- 
elally  hypocritical  part  of  the  despised  Ea- 
tabllahmont.  Oiven  this  legal  handicap,  it 
la  up  to  them  to  m&ke  a  strong  case  if  they 
hope  to  persuade  their  skeptically  Inclined 
boards. 


Thus.  Ben's  draft  board  was  predictably 
unimpressed  with  his  attitude  toward  Army 
life.  One  member  made  it  known  that  he 
had  a  son  m  the  Army  who  was  really  rell- 
glouB.  and  he  aaked  Ben.  "Do  you  think  ta« 
wants  to  kill?"  (The  man  who  put  thla 
question  happened  to  be  a  Lutheran,  but  an 
experienced  observer  of  board  behavioj-  im, 
concluded  that  a  Jewish  CO.  Is  generally  bet- 
ter off  before  a  board  that  has  no  Jews  on  it 
and  a  Catholic  CO.  Is  better  off  appearing 
before  non-Catholics.  It  seems  that  the  co- 
religionists of  objectors  get  annoyed  at  kids 
in  their  teens  and  early  twenties  telling  then 
what  their  religion  U  all  about. )  Bens  hope 
for  a  reversal  of  his  bo&rd  hlnge.s  on  last 
year's  Supreme  Court  decision,  which  wi- 
dened the  acceptable  legal  definition  of  re- 
ligious belief  to  include,  conceivably,  even 
such  unfrocked  beliefs  as  his. 

Between  Ben  Koenlg.  who  never  thought  ol 
himself  as  a  "believer"  In  the  ordinary  usage 
of  the  word,  and  Paul  Carllng.  who  never 
thought  of  himself  as  anything  else,  lies  the 
CO.'s  limbo,  Into  which  growing  numbers  of 
youths  are  being  impelled  by  the  nature  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  by  the  ambiguities 
of  the  law  created  to  meet  their  situation. 

Neither  Ben  nor  Paul  was  astonished  at 
being  turned  down;  It  seemed  to  both  of 
them  that  their  cases  had  been  decided  In 
advance  of  their  brief,  pro  forma  hearings. 
Local  boards  tend  to  Interpret  the  law  very 
conservatively.  References  to  the  works  of 
Mohandas  Gandhi  cut  little  Ice  with  them, 
and  they  prefer,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  let 
matters  be  decided  at  the  state  level  Hence, 
most  men  have  to  appeal  their  initial  clas- 
sifications In  order  to  win  CO.  status. 

The  reacUou  of  the  nation's  local  board 
when  confronted  with  a  CO.  these  days 
ranges  from  something  like  sympathy  to 
something  like  antagonism,  with  a  good 
measure  of  bafflement  Included.  On  the  one 
hand,  draft-card  burners  who  think  better 
of  It  on  the  morning  after  are  readily  sup- 
plied with  new  cards  by  most  boards  despite 
a  law  hastily  put  together  last  August  that 
provides  a  fine  and  imprisonment  for  their 
performance.  Nor  have  the  courts  been 
harsh  on  those  who  do  not  repent  The  first 
men  indicted  vmder  the  new  law  were  given 
suspended  sentences  and  gentle  lectures. 

The  members  of  Paul  Carllng's  board  were 
so  dlstre-ssed  at  having  to  turn  him  down 
that  they  recommended  he  take  one  more 
course  at  Brooklyn  College,  where  he  Is 
studying  comparative  literature,  and  eo 
qualify  for  an  exemption  on  educational 
grounds— a  H-S  classification.  When  he  ex- 
plained that  he  was  unable  to  carry  the  re- 
quired 12  credits  because  he  holds  a  full- 
tlm4  Job  with  the  American  Committee  on 
Africa,  they  took  note  of  how  thin  he  was 
and  suggested  hopefully  that  he  might  man- 
age a  IV-P  classification  as  underweight— 
but  at  5  feet  9  inches  and  125  pounds,  he 
made  the  required  weight. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  board  members 
are  prone  to  CO.- baiting.  No  sooner  did 
Paul  enter  the  hearing  room  than  one  man 
asked  him.  "What  would  you  do  if  some- 
body was  going  to  shoot  your  mother?" 

A  CO.  might  reply  by  quoting  Sir  Norman 
AngeU.  winner  of  the  1933  Nobel  Peace  Prlae, 
who  pointed  out  that  what  is  wrong  with  this 
sort  of  question  is  its  assumption  that  one 
must  choose  between  two  absolutes.  "If  I 
have  a  moral  objection."  AngeU  asked,  "to 
tearing  off  a  man's  face  with  a  piece  of  hot 
metal  because  his  government  has  disagreed 
with  mine  as  to  whether  Austrian  or  Russian 
Infiuence  shall  dominate  In  the  Balkans. 
must  I  also  stand  aside  when  some  drunken 
savage  attacks  a  child?"  (The  Yiddish  poet 
and  critic  EUezer  Greenberg  tells  of  an  ab- 
solutist advocate  of  nonviolence  who,  pressed 
hard  on  whether,  given  the  chance,  he  would 
not  kUl  Hitler,  finally  succumbed.  "All 
right."  he  said,  'Td  kill  him — but  under  a 
pseudonym.") 
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IiL  Its  jwpular  "Handbook."  the  Central 
Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors,  a 
Phllsdelphla-based  organization  that  assists 
C.O.'s  with  practical  and  legal  covmsel.  ad- 
vises young  men  to  ask  themselves  the  ques- 
uons  they  are  likely  to  be  asked  by  their 
boards  and  try  to  decide:  "ill  wbat  forms  of 
force  you  are  wllUng  to  use,  and  In  what 
circum-siances;  (2)  how  far  It  is  required  that 
you  separate  yourself  from  such  force  as  you 
&re  not  willing  to  use  personally:  i^  why 
you  make  these  distinctions;  and  (4)  what. 
If  any  counterprof>osals  you  wish  to  make 
in  rejecting  violence." 

Ben  Koenlg  conceded  on  his  application 
for  exemption  that  even  though  he  Is  a  be- 
liever In  nonviolence  he  might  use  force  if 
K  was  needed,  say.  to  prevent  "an  unjust 
attack  on  another. "  and  Paul  Carllng  said 
be  would  gladly  push  a  man  out  of  the  way 
of  a  falling  object.  But  their  boards  did  not 
really  sepm  to  care  much  about  the  nice 
points  of  their  philosophies. 

■  H,indbook  for  Conclentlous  Objectors." 
more  than  60,000  copies  of  which  have  been 
aoid  since  1952,  comforts  the  objector  with 
the  assurance  that  "he  (however  unworthy) 
Is  with  the  prophets,  and  that  his  Inquisitors 
(however  worthy)  are  speaking  for  the  dead 
past  out  of  which  man  Is  creeping."  (The 
■Handbook"  should  not  be  confused  with 
p,imph!etvS  like  "Brief  Notes  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  of  Beating'  and  Defeating  the  Draft" 
that  have  been  circulated  of  late  for  the  pur- 
pcpse  of  abetting  common  draft  evasion.) 

If,  on  appeal,  either  of  our  young  men 
finally  does  win  CO.  status,  two  cla-isifica- 
tlons  will  be  open  to  him.  There  Is  I-A-O, 
which  means  that  If  drafted,  he  will  be  as- 
signed to  iioncombat  duty  in  the  Army, 
probably  as  a  medical  attendant,  about  1,200 
I-A-Os  are  now  on  active  duty,  a  number  of 
them  In  Vietnam.  (The  Medical  Corps  Is 
Jocularly  referred  to  by  C  O.'s  as  the  Seventh 
Day  .Wventlst  Corps.)  And  there  Is  I-O  for 
those,  like  Paul  and  Ben.  who  see  no  moral 
distinction  between  combatant  and  noncom- 
batant;  Ben  points  out  that  the  authorized 
role  of  an  Army  medic  Is  primarily  to  get 
wounded  troops  back  Into  shape  to  fight. 
If  a  I-O  man  Is  drafted,  he  will  be  oblleod 
to  take  a  civilian  Job  for  two  years  In  a  hos- 
pital or  with  an  organization  like  the  New 
York  City  Welfare  Department  or  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee.  Slightly 
more  than  20.000  youths  out  of  31  million 
now  registered  with  their  draft  boards  are  In 
the  I-O  category  and  upwards  of  3.000  of 
them  are  actually  employed  at  low-paying 
Jobs  with  nonprofit  groups. 

Both  Paul  and  Ben  would  be  delighted  to 
«erve  in  some  such  capacity.  "I'm  a  teacher," 
«y»  Ben.  "There  must  be  some  place  I'd 
oe  useful,  some  slum  neighborhood  or 
glietto  ..." 

The  percentage  of  C.O.'s  In  our  draft  popu- 
wUon  is  comparable  to  that  of  World  War 
IT  but  the  effects  of  the  heightening  of  the 
w  hi  Vietnam  are  evident  In  a  sharp  rise 
1.1  I-O  figures.  Whereas  about  200  C  O  's  are 
completing  their  two-vear  civilian  service 
each  month,  twice  that  number  are  embark- 
ing on  it. 

The  objector  who  loses  his  appeal  and  still 
aeciines  to  enter  the  armed   forces  Is  sub- 

i^nru!^  ^J^  '"'^"  '"  P'''»o"  and  a  fine  of 
eiu.ooo  Fines  are  almost  never  levied,  hnw- 
"w,  and  the  average  Jail  sentence  now  be- 
'^g  handed  out  by  District  Courts  around 
we  country  runs  to  about  24  months.  De- 
«pite  occasional  pummellngs  of  draft-card 
urners   and   peace   marchers   bv   nelghbor- 

.it^.  ?'^^'''°^'   ^^"^  *^^   b^en   i't"e   cllspo- 
'>«on  in  most  places  to  persecute  CO  "s.     "I 

T^,?,^'"'"^   *"y    vlndlctlveness,"   savs    Arlo 

Committ"*''"/"'  "'^'■^ary  of   the   Central 

Committee     for     Conscientious     Objectors 

aeiectlve  SerTlee  wants  to  send  people   to 

TMr^\  "l"  "  ^°*«""t  '^''Peclally  want  to 
■end  people  to  Jail." 


Only  about  450  C.O.'s  not  counting  Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses,  have  been  convicted  of  Se- 
lective Service  violations  since  1948.  In- 
creased call-ups  for  Vietnam  along  with  ris- 
ing tempers  (Senates  John  Stennis  of  Mis- 
sissippi, who  views  opponents  of  the  war  as 
part  of  the  ubiquitous  Communist  conspir- 
acy, recently  called  on  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  "Jerk  this  movement  up  by  the  roots 
and  grind  it  to  bits")  could  raise  the  figure 
substantially  In  coming  months. 

Conscientious  objectors  to  war  have  been 
with  us  since  the  beginnings  of  the  nation. 
but  It  was  not  until  World  War  I  that  a 
serious  effort  was  made  by  Congress  to  dis- 
courage draft-dodging,  yet  permit  some  lee- 
way to  conscience.  It  was  a  narrow  leeway. 
The  Conscription  Act  of  1917  limited  exemp- 
tion from  the  draft  to  members  of  "any 
well-recognized  religious  sect"  whose  creed 
forbade  participation  in  "war  in  any  form. 
.  .  "  Tlie  war  Department  handled  about 
4,000  C.O.'s  assigning  those,  like  Mennonltes. 
who  fell  under  the  laws  provision  to  non- 
combat  service  or  farm  work.  Courts-mar- 
tial sent  446  men  to  prison. 

Other  CO  's  of  that  day.  like  Roger  Bald- 
win of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
were  convicted  by  civilian  authorities  for 
faUing  to  register.  In  his  address  to  the 
court  shortly  before  going  off  to  serve  a 
year  m  prison.  Baldwin  stood  on  absolutist 
principles  not  only  against  "this  and  all 
other  wars"  but  against  "the  principle  of 
conscription  of  life  by  the  state  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  In  time  of  war  or  peace." 

World  War  I  was  an  unhappy  time  for  civil 
Uberties  in  America  and  the  C  O  's  In  prison 
barracks,  the  great  majority  of  them  religious 
objectors  who  did  not  belong  to  one  of  the 
privileged  sect*,  suffered  severely  from  the 
passions  of  the  hour.  They  were  shackled, 
starved,  hosed,  hanged  by  their  wrists  and 
beaten  by  both  warders  and  patriotic  in- 
mates. Their  plight  and  the  excessive  sen- 
tences meted  out  to  them  by  the  Army — 142 
were  given  life  Imprisonment,  but  were  par- 
doned m  due  course— became  one  of  the 
earliest  caiises  of  the  organization,  led  by 
Baldwin,  that  developed  Into  the  AC.L.U. 

In  the  disillusioning  yet  Ideologically  ex- 
hilarating aftermath  of  World  War  I  It 
seemed  that  an  entire  generation  of  C.O.'s, 
of  a  poUtlcal  rather  than  a  religious  bent,  was 
growing  up  throughout  the  world.  In  this 
country  In  the  nineteen-thlrties,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students  set  their  names  to  the 
Oxford  Oath,  a  pledge  first  taken  by  under- 
graduates at  Oxford  University,  never  to 
fight  for  king  or  country.  But  the  onrush 
of  Fascism  in  Europe  put  their  resolution 
to  an  impossible  test.  In  1937.  the  year  that 
a  half -million  students  took  the  oath  never 
to  support  the  Government  In  any  war.  Nor- 
man Thomas,  foremost  defender  of  the 
CO's  of  1917.  WTOte: 

"The  pacifism  which  makes  mere  absten- 
tion from  -U'ar  the  supreme  command  will 
not  deliver  mankind  from  new  cycles  of  war 
and  new  dark  ages  of  oppression.  It  Is 
unrealistic  and  mad  to  say  that  It  does  not 
matter  who  wins  in  Spain  if  only  the  guns 
are  stilled  It  matters  profoundly  not  only 
for  Spain  but  for  mankind  that  the  Fascist 
aggression  of  which  Franco  Is  the  nominal 
and  brutal  leader  be  defeated," 

When  America  once  agam  resorted  to  con- 
scription In  1940.  only  a  handful  of  the 
signers  of  the  Oxford  Oath  elected  to  go  to 
Jail.  (The  loudest  protests  against  the  draft 
ceased  abruptly  on  the  day  In  June.  1941, 
that  the  US.S  R.  was  Invaded:  the  American 
Peace  Mobilization  became  the  American 
People's  Mobilization,  and  overnight  many 
peacemongers  turned  positively  ferocious.) 
The  1940  Selective  Service  andTralnlng  Act 
allowed  exemption  to  anyone  who,  "by  reason 
of  religious  training  and  belief,  is  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  participation  In  war  In 
any  form,"  a  more  generous  and  considerably 


vaguer  standard  than  that  of  World  War  I— 
though  not  vague  enough  to  cover  the  likes  of 
Roger  Baldwin.  About  13.000  men  were 
g.-anted  a  I-O  status  and  permitted,  if 
drafted,  to  serve  their  time  on  the  home 
front. 

Most  observers  agree,  m  the  words  of  ah 
A.C.L.U.  official,  that  'the  treatment  of  CO  's 
m  the  nlneteen-forties  was  far  more  civilized 
than  In  1917."  The  objectors  owed  their  Im- 
proved lot  mainly  to  a  tolerant  public  opin- 
ion. A  poll  taken  during  the  war  found  that 
fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  Americans  felt  that 
CO.'s  should  be  imprisoned.  The  prevailing 
Judicial  attitude  was  exemplified  by  the  Judge 
who  sentenced  one  CO  to  Jail,'  with  this 
farewell:  "This  is  yoiu-  conscience,  and  it  is 
your  duty  to  obey  It,  even  If  It  brings  phvsical 
pain  or  death.  .  .  ."  In  a  single  gesture  a 
Judge  might  thus  indulge  both  his  pumtive 
Inclinations  and  his  libertarian  sensibilities. 

Jail  sentences  varied  considerably,  de- 
pending on  where  the  CO.  happened  to  be 
tried.  In  Vermont  during  1942-43  the  aver- 
age sentence  for  all  Selective  Service  viola- 
tors was  1.1  months;  In  South  Dakota.  55.7 
months;  the  average  for  the  nation  was  30.6 
months.  Robert  Lowell,  soon  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding 
.  poets,  was  given  a  year  and  a  day.  and  ifas 
imroled  after  4  months.  A  devout  Catholic, 
he  was  the  only  CO.  in  his  prison  who  gave 
as  one  reason  for  refusing  to  Join  up  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Most  of  the  6,000  men  who  went  to  prison 
for  violating  the  draft  law  during  World 
■War  11  were  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  i  In  recent 
years  an  understanding  between  the  Wit- 
nesses and  the  Justice  Department  has  kept 
down  the  Witnes«  population  in  the  Federal 
prisons,  but  a  hundred  or  so  may  still  be 
four.d  behind  bars  at  any  given  time;  they 
decline  to  settle  for  anything  less  than  com- 
plete deferment  with  a  IV-D  classification, 
since  by  their  lights  they  are  all  mimsters 
of  God.)  A  number  of  Black  Muslims  were 
Jailed  for  refusing  to  register. 

la  some  prisons  the  C.O.'s,  being  better 
educated  and  more  intelUgent  than  the  run 
of  convicts,  were  entrusted  with  office  Jobs. 
But  the  politically  oriented,  like  Jim  Peck, 
who  serv'ed  almost  three  years  m  the  Federal 
prison  at  Danbury.  Conn.,  and  who  now 
w.:.rks  for  the  War  Resisters  League,  compli- 
cated the  lives  of  prison  wardens  by  going 
on  periodic  sit-down  and  hunger  strikes  for 
a  shorter  work  week,  better  treatment  for 
C.O.'s,  a  fairer  parole  system  and  an  end  to 
prison  segregation.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  them,  including  Peck,  volunteered  to  serve 
as  guinea  pigs  In  medical  experlrfients. 

The  present  military  conscription  law, 
passed  In  1948  and  amended  in  1951,  carried 
forward  the  "reUgious  training  and  belief" 
provision  from  the  1940  law.  But  Congress, 
unwilling  to  let  vague  enough  alone,  stated 
further:  "Rellgous  training  and  belief  in  this 
connection  means  an  individual's  belief  In  a 
relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  involving  duties 
superior  to  those  arising  from  any  human 
relation,  but  does  not  include  essentially  po- 
litical, sociological  or  philosophical  views  of 
a  merely  personal  code," 

The  practical  effect  of  this  ostensible  ciar- 
tf.catlon  was  at  first  difficult  to  discern,  Arlo 
Tatum  says:  "The  fellows  the  Congress  ap- 
parently had  In  mind  were  the  completelv 
apolitical  religious  fundamentalists:  the  ones 
who  came  before  their  draft  boards  and  an- 
nounced, 'God  told  me  not  to  fight.'  But 
in  most  places  they  wouldn't  have  had  ahv 
trouble  ans-way.  It  was  the  more  sophisti- 
cated objectors  whose  claims  were  being 
turned  down  " 

The  objectors  who  have  getting  most  at- 
tention in  recent  months  do  tend  to  be  more 
sophisticated  than  their  predecessors  in  the 
peace  churches  Ralph  DlGla  of  the  War  Re- 
slsters  League,  which  assists  mainly  un- 
churched   CO.'s,    explains:    "Most    of '  them 
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haye  had  some  college.  The  poorer  kids,  the 
lecs  educated,  get  confused  by  all  the  words 
and  regulations.  It  takes  some  education 
for  a  young  man  to  get  clear  In  hia  mind 
what  he  believes  and  also  to  understand  what 
hla  rights  are  under  the  law.  Many  of  the 
men  who  come  to  us  have  been  active  on 
campus  In  one  cause  or  another — civil  rights. 
Vietnam.  They  know  what's  what.  Our 
problem  is  haw  to  help  the  kids  who  haven't 
had  the  middle-class  privileges." 

Lieut.  Gen.  Lewis  B  Hershey,  director  of 
Selective  Service,  does  not  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  nonrellglous  objectors;  Indeed  he 
admits  to  a  certain  admiration  for  them 
"They  wouldrt't  be  dissenters  from  the  mass 
If  they  weren't  Individualists,"  But  he  sus- 
pects that  some  objectors,  at  least,  are  re- 
sponding as  much  to  outside  commotion  as 
to  Inner  voloes.  "It's  not  always  easy  to  tell 
whether  you're  truly  following  the  dictates  of 
your  conscience  or  Just  being  carried  away 
by  8omet>ody  else's  eloquence  or  the  excite- 
ment of  the  times.  Youngsters  are  Ukely  to 
rush  out  after  every  new  girl  In  town." 

None  of  the  three  young  men  who  recently 
carried  the  subtleties  of  their  f>o8ltlons  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court — Daniel  A.  Seeger  and 
Arno  S.  Jakobson  of  New  York  and  Forest  B. 
Peter  of  California-  fit  Into  the  traditional 
religious  CO.  niche. 

Seeger  said  he  believed  In  "goodness  and 
virtue  for  their  own  sakes"  and  held  'a  re- 
ligious faith  In  a  purely  ethical  creed."  Ja- 
kobson also  expressed  a  belief  In  "goodness." 
which  for  him  was  "the  ultimate  cause  for 
the  being  of  the  universe"  Peter  based  his 
refusal  to  serve  on  "our  democratic  American 
culture,  with  its  values  derived  from  the 
Western  religious  and  philosophical  tradi- 
tion." These  declarations  did  not  satisfy 
their  respective  draft  boards.  And  all  three 
were  convicted  In  district  court  of  refusing 
to  rep>ort  for  military  duty  after  their  CO 
claims  had  been  rejected. 

Ruling  unanimously  in  favor  of  tlie  three 
In  March,  1966,  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cluded ( to  the  likely  astonishment  of  the 
Congressmen  who  had  inserted  the  "Supreme 
Being"  clause  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  restricting,  not  inviting,  exemptions) 
that  Congress  "was  merely  clarlfsrlng  the 
meaning  of  religious  training  and  belief  so 
as  to  "embrace  all  religious  and  to  exclude 
essentially  political,  sociological  or  philo- 
sophical views." 

Justice  Tom  Clark,  with  the  assistance  of 
references  to  Paul  TllUch,  the  Bishop  of 
Woolwich  and  the  schema  of  the  Ecumenical 
Council,  stated  for  the  Court  that  "the  test 
of  belief  In  a  relation  U)  a  Supreme  Being' 
Is  whether  a  given  belief  that  Is  sincere  and 
meaningful  occupies  a  place  in  the  life  of  Its 
possessor  parallel  to  that  filled  by  the  ortho- 
dox belief  In  Ood  of  one  who  clearly  qualifies 
for  the  exemption  Where  such  beliefs  have 
parallel  positions  in  the  lives  of  their  respec- 
tive holders  we  cannot  say  that  one  is  'in  a 
relation  to  a  Supreme  Being'  and  the  other 
Is  not."  ,■ 

The  burden  of  the  decision,  then.  Is  that 
one  need  not  believe  in  Qod  as  He  Is  com- 
monly worshiped  in  the  nation  s  churches  to 
qualify  aa  a  conscientious  objector.  It  was 
In  this  light  that  Ben  Koenlg  felt  able  to 
reply  "yes  "  to  the  question  on  his  CO  form, 
"Do  you  believe  In  a  Supreme  Being?"  If 
the  Court's  decision  seems  to  give  the  Con- 
gressmen a  very  large  benefit  of  theological 
breadth.  It  Is  because  not  to  have  done  so 
would  have  called  into  doubt  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Supreme  Being  clause. 

Like  surgeons  trying  to  save  a:  dubiously 
functioning  organ,  the  Justices  preferred  to 
tamper  with  It  rather  than  simply  cut  It  out 
Justice  Douglas  set  forth  the  predicament  in 
his  concurring  opinion  If  I  read  the  statute 
differently  from  the  Court  I  would  have  dif- 
ficulties. For  then  those  who  embraced  one 
religious  faith  rather  thsoi  another  would  be 
subject   to  peoiiUles;    and   that  kind  of  dis- 


crimination ,  ,  ,  would  violate  the  free  ex- 
ercise clause  of  the  First  Amendment  It 
would  also  result  In  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection by  preferring  some  religions  over 
others — an  invidious  discrimination  that 
would  run  afoul  of  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  .   .  ." 

It  la  already  being  predicted  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  heard  the  last  of  con- 
scientious-objector cases.  Peter  and  Jakob- 
son,  when  asked  whether  they  believed  In  a 
Suprecae  Being,  gave  answers  which,  while 
unorthodox,  might  have  been  accepted  by  a 
draft  board  inclined  to  accept  them.  But 
Seeger,  born  a  Catholic  and  now  a  regular 
participant  at  a  Quaker  Meeting  on  Morning- 
side  Heights,  considers  himself  "a  religious 
agnostic":  he  took  his  stand,  remember,  on 
"goodness  and  virtue  for  their  own  sakes." 
In  upholding  his  claim  to  exemption,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Api>eals  had  ruled  that  the 
"Supreme  Being"  requirement  violated  hie 
rights  of  due  process — a  ruling  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  automatically  appealed  and 
the  highest  Court  managed  to  sidestep  with 
its  spacious  definition.  But  how  long  will 
the  Court  be  able  to  avoid  facing  up  to  the 
issue  raised? 

A  definition  of  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being 
that  can  encompass  someone  like  Seeger,  who 
would  go  no  further  than  state  that  he  did 
not  di3avow  a  belief  "In  a  relation  to  a  Su- 
preme Being,"  doubtless  frees  the  draft  law 
from  the  charge  that  it  discriminates  among 
religions;  even  persons  who  leave  the  knotty 
question  of  Ood  open  may  now  be  admitted 
to  Judicial  grace.  But  unmitigated  secular- 
ists and  outright  atheists  are  still  damned. 
They  Insist,  like  Evan  Thomas,  brother  of 
Norman,  who  was  sentenced  to  life  imprl«bn- 
ment  for  his  refusal  to  serve  in  World  War  I 
and  was  again  Indicted  for  refusing  to  regis- 
ter in  World  War  II,  that  "religion  has  no 
monopoly  on  conscience,  the  Selective  Service 
Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  atheist  has  not  yet  had  his  day  in 
court,  but  If  and  when  he  does,  he  may  claim 
that  in  favoring  religious  objectors  over  non- 
rellglous objectors,  the  draft  law  constitutes 
an  establishment  of  religion  by  the  state,  an 
act  clearly  prohibited  by  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers. He  may  argue  that  Congress  need  not 
exempt  anybody  from  the  draft — but  If  it 
decides  to  honor  men's  consciences,  It  must 
not  show  partiality  toward  religious  con- 
sciences. 

Another  question  still  to  be  finally  resolved 
is  whether  men  who  object  for  conscience's 
sake  to  killing  In  a  particular  war,  like  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  should  be  forced  to  choose 
between  an  Army  uniform  and  a  Jail  uni- 
form. "It's  the  nature  of  this  war."  says 
Ralph  DlOia  of  the  War  Reslsters  League. 
"We  have  people  coming  in  who  aren't  objec- 
tors in  the  usual  sense,  not  pacifists.  But 
they  are  opp>osed  to  this  war,  and  they're 
thinking  along  these  lines  now." 

A  24-year-old  soldier  from  New  Orleans 
who  was  inducted,  trained  and  sent  to  Viet- 
nam as  a  rifleman  despite  his  declarations 
that  he  could  not  take  a  human  life — "espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  war  in  Vietnam" — 
has  been  sen  teheed  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
by  a  military  court  for  his  refusal  to  fight 
His  mother  explains,  "He  Is  not  a  conscien- 
tious objector,  not  a  pacifist.  He  Just  can't 
kill  those  people." 

Although  spokesmen  for  some  of  the  tra- 
ditional peace  churches  deplore  what  they 
see  as  an  organized  attempt  "to  subvert  the 
religious  principle  of  oonscientlcrus  objection 
for  the  purpose  of  dr«ft-dodglng."  the  con- 
cept of  a  "Just  war,"  which  places  moral  lim- 
its on  a  war's  ends  and  means,  goes  back  to 
St.  Augustine.  (Members  of  th*  "New  Left," 
notes  Arlo  Tatum.  are  distressed  by  any  in- 
terpretation that  finds  them  to  be  operating 
in  an  orthodox  manner  of  any  sort. ) 

During  World  War  II,  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  turned  down  an  objector 
who  refused  to  fight  in  that  pwu-ticular  con- 


flict; his  objection,  ruled  Judge  Augustu* 
Hand,  was  political  rather  than  religious 
But  now  the  A  Ci.U.  Is  able  to  employ  the 
language  of  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  as  it 
reminds  us  that  "there  are  those  who,  though 
not  objecting  to  all  wars,  refuse  to  serve  In  a 
particular  war  for  reasons  which  have  th* 
same  place  in  their  lives  as  that  filled  by  the 
pacifist  conscience  of  those  who  are  admit- 
tedly eligible  for  the  exemption" 

This  reasoning  might.  If  extended  to  the 
uttermost,  apply  to  those  who  object  to  the 
Vietnam  war  out  of  affection  for  the  Vlet- 
cong  or  because  they'd  rather  invade  South 
Africa,  as  well  as  to  men  who  are  repelled 
by  the  Idea  of  supporting  military  dictator- 
ships by  dropping  napalm  on  civilians,  de- 
stroying crops  and  torturing  prisoners.  For 
the  time  being,  however,  specific-war  ob- 
jectors and  atheists  are  stlU  beyond  the  pale. 
T.  Oscar  Smith,  chief  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Conscientious  Objector  Section,  says 
that  as  the  law  stands,  he  would  have  to 
recommend  that  Selective  Service  deny  CO. 
status  to  members  of  both  groups. 

The  Universal  Military  Service  and  Train- 
ing Act  win  come  up  for  extension  again  on 
July  1.  1967,  but  In  view  of  the  commoUoc 
in  Congress  over  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
on  school  prayer,  nothing  is  to  be  expected 
from  that  quarter  which  might  rescue  our 
unorthodox  conscientious  objectors  from 
their  Umbo. 

General  Hershey,  who  can  usually  count 
on  getting  a  laugh  when  he  remarks  that 
some  of  his  best  friends  are  C  O  's.  takes  a 
practical  view  of  the  problem:  'If  the  law 
permitted  men  to  escape  the  draft  because 
of  any  kind  of  philosophical  belief,  where 
would  we  stop?  Personally,  I  can  think  of 
some  taxes  that  I  wouldn't  pay  It  aetaa 
to  me  that  we've  been  progressing  very  fast 
toward  tolerance  In  treating  C  O.'s.  but  toler- 
ance can  be  suicidal  for  the  group.  I'd  say 
we  have  reached  a  pretty  good  compromise 
on  the  matrt«r." 

Meanwhile,  Paul  Carllng,  Ben  Koenlg  and 
thousands  of  other  young  men  a  wait  a  de- 
cision from  above  Untradillonal  though 
their  beliefs  may  seem  to  the  Congress,  they 
are  as  old  as  the  state  itself,  and  have  often 
been  paid  homage,  at  least  In  words,  even 
by  those  obliged  to  send  the  believers  to  Jail 
For  all  their  political  and  logical  deflclencle* 
and  their  pretensions  to  superior  virtue,  our 
C.O.'s  serve  to  remind  us,  today  as  ever,  that 
our  republic  strangely  finds  strength  In  the 
tension  between  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment and  the  imperatives  of  belief,  between 
the  demands  of  authority  and  the  refusals 
of  exasperating  individuals. 

SBLKcnyx  SnviCK  CuiBoiricATiom 

I-A — Unoonditionally  available  for  servics, 

I-A-O — C.O.  available  for  noncombatant 
duty  only. 

I-O — C.O.  opposed  to  both  combatant  and 
nonconabatant  military  duty  and  available 
for  assignment  to  civilian  work, 

I-S — High  Bchol  or  college  student  deferred 
to  complerte  school  year. 

I-Y--Quallfied  for  service  only  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency, 

n-A — Deferred  because  of  essential  civllisn 
employment. 

n-C — Deferred  because  of  essential  agrl- 
ctiltural  em,ployment. 

II-S — Deferred  for  study, 

I-I>— Member  of  armed  forces  reserve  Of 
student  takliig  military  training, 

m-A — Deferred  because  Induction  would 
cause  extreme  hanlshlp  for  dependents. 

rV-A— Completed  military  duty;  sole  lur- 
vlvlng  son. 

IV-B — Officials  deferred  by  law, 

IV-C — Aliens  not  on  permanent  resldsnt 
status,  who  havs  i>ot  been  in  the  VS.  tor 
more  than  one  year. 

IV-D— Ministers  and  full-time  students 
preparing  for  ministry  under  direction  of  » 
recognised  church  or  religious  organisation 
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IV -F — Not  qualified  for  any  service. 

V-A — Over  age. 

I^W — C.O.'s  in  assigned  civilian  service. 
Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  24  months 
of  civilian  service  or  upon  earlier  release. 
C.O  9  are  classified  I-W  until  past  the  age 
of  lUblUty  for  the  draft,  when  they  are  re- 
classified V-A. 

I  <: — Member  of  the  armed  forces. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  !Mr.  AshbhookI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wi.sconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
North  American  Newspaper  AUiance  on 
June  4.  1966,  featured  an  article  by 
former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
which  warrants  serious  cxjnsideration  by 
anyone  concerned  with  this  Nation's 
problems.  Selecting  pressing  priorities 
ranging  from  Vietnam  tJ  domestic  infla- 
tion, Dick  Nixon's  appraisal  of  these  cur- 
rent issues  l.s  based  on  years  of  experi- 
ence in  public  service,  plus  a  cool  and 
rea.'^oned  approach  to  complex  matters. 
Today.  American  citizens  are  looking 
for  .'specific,  workable  answers,  and  in  the 
minds  of  many,  partisan  politics  is  be- 
coming of  lesser  importance  in  the  face 
of  cruelly  realistic  issuep  such  as  the  ris- 
ing death  toll  in  Vietnfcn  or  the  declin- 
ing value  of  the  dollar  nere  at  home.  It 
is  hoped  that  more  and  more  citizens  will 
take  a  tough,  show-me  position  in  ap- 
praising the  various  remedies  proffered 
by  candidates  for  public  office,  and  give 
those  of  the  loyal  opposition  due  atten- 
tion on  the  basis  of  merit  only. 

With  this  thought,  I  ofifer  for  in.sertion 
in  the  Record  the  above-mentioned  ar- 
ticle by  Richard  Nixoi^for  consideration: 
North  American  Nfwspapkh  Allianci 
Column 
(By  Richard  M.  Nixon) 

Public  support  for  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration has  sunk  to  Its  lowest  point  since  he 
took  office. 

If  the  present  downward  trend  continues, 
the  presidential  coattalls  that  pulled  Demo- 
cratic candidates  along  to  overwhelming  vic- 
tory In  1964  will  drag  them  down  to  devastat- 
ing defeat  in  1966. 

I.KA0ER8HIP   CAP 

It  Is  the  prltlcal  leadership  gap  In  Wash- 
ington whl«*h  is  costing  the  President  sup- 
port across  the  country. 

He  has  lost  the  leadership  of  the  Free 
World. 

He  has  lost  the  leadership  of  his  own 
party. 

He  has  lost  the  leadership  of  the  economy. 

Unless  the  President  can  pull  an  election- 
year  rabbit  out  of  his  hat  this  Fall,  he  wlU 
lose  the  leadership  of  the  nation  in  1968 — 
and  the  Democratic  candidates  who  clamored 
to  run  with  him  in  1964,  wiU  be  running 
away  from  him  in  1966. 

The  country  Is  reaping  the  consequences 
of  one-party  government — second-rate  pan- 
aceas for  problems  that  cry  out  for  first-rate 
solutions. 

Unless  the  leadership  gap  is  closed,  we  are 
headed  for  a  major  recession  In  the  United 
States  and  a  major  defeat  in  Southeast  Asia. 


There  Is  only  one  way  to  close  the  leader- 
ship gap. 

Tike  deeply  divided  Democratic  Party  has 
demonstrated  that  It  cannot  provide  the 
leadership  America  needs.  Only  by  strength- 
ening the  Republican  opposition  In  Congress 
can  the  leadership  gap  be  closed. 

VICTNAM 

In  the  Vietnam  crisis,  the  President  Is 
losing  public  support,  not  because  the  people 
oppose  his  policy,  but  because  they  simply 
do  not  know  what  that  policy  is. 

The  American  people  are  confused  about 
Vietnam,  and  the  Indecision  In  the  White 
House  and  deep  Democratic  division  in  the 
House  and  Senate  have  added  to  that  con- 
fusion. 

The  policy  of  dissident  .Democrats  is  to  end 
the  war  with  appeasement.  The  Administra- 
tion's policy  Is  an  endless  war  without  ap- 
peasement. Both  are  half  wrong  and  half 
right.  What  America  needs  Is  a  policy  which 
win  end  the  war  without  appeasement. 

The  President  has  not  yet  learned  that  you 
cannot  fight  a  war  by  consensus.  There  is 
no  military  strategy  that  will  satisfy  both 
those  who  want  to  win  and  those  who  want 
to  run. 

THE    ENEMY'S.    WAR 

Today  the  United  States  Is  fighting  the 
kind  of  war  the  enemy  wants.  The  enemy 
wants  a  land  war  and  a  long  war;  they  want 
to  bleed  America  white. 

We  must  not  fall  Into  this  trap. 

The  longer  the  war  goes  on.  the  greater  the 
chances  for  disintegration  in  war-wear>- 
South  Vietnam  and  the  greater  the  risk  of 
World  War  III— because  of  the  inevitable 
growth  of  Chinas  nuclear  capability. 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  held  back 
from  adopting  the  only  strategy  which  will 
reduce  American  casualties  and  end  this  war 
with  the  least  risk  of  World  War  III. 

We  must  quarantine  the  aggressor  In  North 
Vietnam,  by  reducing  their  war-making 
capacity  through  air  strikes  on  all  military 
targets,  and  by  cutting  off  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies from  the  sea  through  mining  the  harbor 
of  Haiphong. 

LONELIEST     NATION 

The  crisis  in  leadership  has  produced  two 
grim  results 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  the  President 
has  been  unable  to  unite  his  own  party  in 
time  of  war.  For  the  first  time  m  history 
the  United  States  is  fighting  a  war  for  free- 
dom without  the  support  of  our  European 
allies.  We  are  the  loneliest  nation  m  the 
world . 

Not  only  has  the  Johnson  Administration 
failed  to  persuade  our  allies  to  help  us  fight 
the  enemy  m  South  Vietnam.  It  has  failed 
to  convince  them  to  stop  trading  with  and 
aiding  the  enemy  In  North  Vietnam. 

In  1965.  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  to  the  port 
of  Haiphong  was  carried  In  merchant  8hif)s 
of  NATO  countries. 

THE    WORLD 

Apart  from  Vietnam,  the  crisLs  In  American 
leadership  Is  evident  around  the  world.  Re- 
SF>ect  for  the  United  States  Is  at  an  all-time 
low  on  every  continent  of  the  globe 

Hem:  Eight  American  fishing  vessels  have 
been  seized  In  international  waters  this  year 
and  held  for  tribute  by  Panama.  Colombia 
and  Peru,  and  the  United  States  has  done 
nothing. 

Item  In  January.  Cuba  declared  Itself  the 
international  clearing  house  for  Communist 
"wars  of  liberation"  on  three  continents 
Americas  reaction:   silence 

Item  NATO  Is  divided  and  disintegrating 
and  the  Johnson  Administration  has  made 
no  move  to  rebuild  it. 

Item  In  the  five  years  of  this  Adminis- 
tration there  have  been  twice  as  many  at- 
tacks on  US  installations  and  property 
abroad  as  occurred  in  the  first  60  years  of 
this  century 


Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  news  of  an- 
other American  embassy  being  stoned,  a 
Ubrarj'  being  burned  or  another  ambassador 
being  humiliated 

THE    ECONOMY 

While  the  ship  of  state  drifts  toward  dis- 
aster in  Asia — for  lack  of  a  firm  hand  on  the 
tiller— the  economy  at  home  wallows  in  a 
sea  of  inflation  for  the  same  reason. 

Last  year,  along  with  other  Republicans  I 
virged  the  President  to  declare  war  on  infla- 
tion by  submitting  a  responsible  budget 

Instead,  he  submitted  an  irresponsible  one 
and  began  waging  war  on  the  poor,  who 
must  pay  for  his  irresponsibility  in  higher 
prices  for  food  clothing,  rent  medical  care 
and  other  essential  items. 

The  New  Economics  has  become  the  old 
economics — war  and  Inflation 

Instead  of  becoming  a  pUiar  of  strength 
m  combating  the  threats  to  the  economy,  the 
Administration  had  become  a  troika  of  con- 
fusion— bpeaking  in  three  voices  and  pull- 
ing in  three  directions 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  leadership  calU 
for  tax  hikes  and  economic  restraint:  the 
Treasury  sees  no  need  for  either,  and  the 
White  Hotise  watches  and  waits 

RECESSION    AHEAD? 

The  crisis  in  leadership  in  Washington  has 
produced  a  crisis  in  confidence  in  the  busi- 
ness community.  Tlius,  while  pnces  n&e,  the 
stock  market  flounders,  while  the  economy 
booms,  economists  talk  of  recession. 

Unless  the  Administration  assumes  a  de- 
cisive role  of  leadership  and  responsibility  !n 
economic  matters  the  dollar  wlU  be  in  deadly 
Jeopardy,  and  the  nation  will  be  headed  for 
a  major  recession  in  1967. 

The  Adnumstratlons  economic  brinkman- 
ship risks  plunging  the  nation  into  a  War 
on  Prosperity. 

POVEBTT 

The  lack  of  leadership  hni  been  evident  as 
well  in  the  massive  mismanagement  of  the 
povertv  program — where  we  see  the  ugly 
specTAcle  of  politicians  making  a  profit  out 
of  the  poor. 

In  many  communities  across  the  nation, 
the  War  on  Poverty  has  become  a  melancholy 
mess. 

In  all  these  areas  of  national  concern- 
Vietnam.  NATO,  Latin  America,  the  econ- 
omy— Republicans  have  offered  construcuve 
criticism   and  constructive  proposals 

Among  the  many  proposals  advanced  by 
Republicans  in  this  session  of  Cosgress  are 

Proposals  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  '»ntf.- 
out  appeasement 

Proposals  to  rebuild  the  NATO  alliance. 

Proposals  to  win  the  war  against  Inflation 
and  halt  the  war  against  prosi>ertty. 

Proposals  to  take  the  politicians  out  of  the 
poverty  program  and   put   the  poor  into  it 

But  their  criticism  has  gone  unheard  and 
their  proposals  unheeded  because  the  Repub- 
Ucan  voice  on  Capitol  HiU  is  too  weak  This 
weakness  is  not  because  of  a  lack  of  quality, 
but  because  of  a  lack  of  quantity — and  that 
voice  can  be  strengthened  only  by  increasing 
the  number  of  Republicans  in  the  House  and 
Senate 

ONE-PARTT     RtrL« 

The  country  has  never  been  in  greater  need 
of  great  leadership  We  need  it  to  stave  off 
disaster  in  Asia  and  to  stave  off  recession  at 
home. 

But  history  has  shown  again  that  great 
leadership  will  never  emerge  from  the  stag- 
nation of  one -party  government. 

We  need  a  strong  loyal  opposition  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  force  the  White  House  to  act 
when  it  would  vacillate,  to  stand  firm  when 
It  would  retreat. 

Only  a  vlgorovis  and  loyal  opposition,  de- 
bating the  Issues  and  demanding  action,  can 
force  the  President  to  fiU  the  vacuimi  of 
leadership  at  home  and  abroad,  which  has 
developed  during  his  Administration, 
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HIOHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
genUeman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs]  may  extend  hLs  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  FUcord  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  Speaker.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic,  many  leading 
Americans  predicted  that  the  new  Na- 
tional Capital  would  become  not  only  the 
proud  seat  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  also  the  cultural  capital  of  the  United 
States.  As  we  know  too  well,  this  predic- 
tion has  only  been  partially  fulfilled. 
Today  the  District  of  Columbia,  rather 
than  leading  the  Nation  in  offering  edu- 
cational enrichment,  actually  lags  be- 
hind most  States  and  cities  of  compa- 
rable size. 

It  is  regrettable  that,  in  a  decade  In 
which  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
are  fully  committed  to  spurring  the 
growth  of  higher  education,  the  District 
of  Columbia  still  lacks  an  adequate  pub- 
lic college  or  university.  It  is  especially 
regrettable  that,  while  declaring  that  our 
Capital  City  should  be  a  national  show- 
case, Congress  continues  to  deny  the 
citizens  of  Washington  the  public  higher 
education  available  to  citizens  of  so  many 
of  the  States 

To  empha.size  my  support  for  the  ex- 
tension of  higher  education  in  Washing- 
ton. I  am  today  introducing  a  bill — H.R. 
15966 — to  establish  a  Board  of  Higher 
Education  to  plan,  establish,  organize, 
and  operate  a  public  community  college 
and  a  public  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  bill  is  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions In  the  1964  report  of  the  distin- 
guished   Committee    on    Public    Higher 
Education  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
convened  by  the  President.     The  legis- 
lation has  the  full  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent,  and   was   first  Introduced  in  the 
House  on  April  13,  1965.  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  t  Mr.  Multer  ] .    The 
District  Commissioners  reported  favor- 
ably on  the  bill  on  June  9.  1965.     The 
recent  hearings  on  similar  bills  before 
the    Senate    District    Committee    have 
made  clear  the   breadth  and  depth  of 
support  for  this  concept  among  educa- 
tors, oflBclals,  leading  citizens,  and  stu- 
dents of  Washington.     In  short,  there 
is  no  reason  for  timidity  or  delay,  and  I 
respectfully  request  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished   gentleman    from   Missis- 
sippi   [Mr.   AbernethyI,   chairman   of 
Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  House  District 
Committee,  to  schedule  hearings  on  the 
subject  next  month,  and  to  bring  a  bill 
before  the  House  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  present  all  of  the  50 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  have  public  Institutions  of 
higher  education  offering  baccalaureate 
degree  programs.  Washington  alone 
does  not.  The  Districts  only  pubUc  col- 
lege. District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Is  woefully  Inadequate,  and  haa  been 
denied    accredlution    by    the    National 
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Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Ed- 
ucation since  1962,  largely  because  upper 
floors  of  the  college's  buildings  have  been 
condemned.  Rather  than  building  a  new 
teachers  college,  we  should  Incorporate 
teacher  training  Into  a  new  4-year  col- 
lege of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Such  an 
institution  would  offer  prospective  teach- 
ers a  comprehensive  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion, and  would  also  make  available 
undergraduate  histruction  in  other 
fields. 

A  comprehensive  public  community 
college,  or  Junior  college,  is  also  essential 
to  fill  the  needs  for  advanced  technical 
training,  preparation  for  continuing  un- 
dergraduate education,  and  adult  educa- 
tion and  retraining.  Each  of  these  needs 
Is  growing  as  the  demand  for  skilled  em- 
ployees continues  to  increase.  In  1970, 
according  to  informed  estimates,  68  per- 
cent of  all  employment  opportunities 
will  require  education  or  vocational 
training  beyond  that  provided  in  high 
schools.  We  have  a  clear  obligation  to 
provide  access  to  such  training,  both  for 
high  school  graduates  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  the  adults  of  Wash- 
ington who  seek  remedial  education,  re- 
training, and  special  skills. 

Above  all,  we  must  make  higher  edu- 
cation accessible  to  Washington  high 
school  graduates  at  a  cost  they  can 
afford.  Today  far  too  many  young  men 
and  women  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  no  chance  for  higher  education, 
simply  because  they  cannot  afford  tuition 
and  fees  at  the  private  universities  in  the 
District,  or  at  public  institutions  in  vari- 
ous States.  One  survey  showed  that 
about  one-third  of  all  District  public 
high  school  graduates  could  not  pay  tui- 
tion of  $500  per  year.  Students  have 
testified  that  even  $15  application  fees, 
required  by  manj'  colleges,  are  burden- 
some. 

At  present.  District  high  school  grad- 
uates must  compete  for  admission  to  col- 
lege either  with  top  students  from  around 
the  Nation,  or  with  residents  of  the 
States  whose  public  universities  they  seek 
to  enter.  There  is  too  little  opportunity, 
under  these  circumstances,  for  the  aver- 
age District  student  to  gain  admission  to 
college,  even  if  he  could  afford  to  pay. 
The  establishment  of  public  Institutions 
In  the  District  would  fill  this  gap  and 
would  provide  District  residents  with 
higher  educational  opportunities  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  their  counterparts  in 
e\exy  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  public  higher 
education  in  Washington  is  incontest- 
able. The  President's  Committee  esti- 
mated that  a  public  4-year  college  in 
Washington  could  expect  an  annual  en- 
rollment of  about  600  entering  students, 
while  a  community  college  could  anticl- 
I>ate  1,400  entering  students  per  year. 
Such  public  institutions,  cooperating 
with  each  other  and  buttressed  by  the 
wealth  of  talent  available  in  the  metro- 
politan area,  would  enhance  our  Capital 
City  and  enrich  the  lives  of  Its  citizen. 
As  the  President's  Committee  so  wisely 
declared.  "The  most  urgent  educational 
need  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  hope." 
By  acting  now.  Congress  can  and  should 
answer  that  need. 


GRAND      CANYON      PROPERTY     OP 
WHOLE  NATION— MARBLE  GORGE 
DAM    POSES    NEEDLESS    THREAT 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  lyisconsin.     Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman   from   New   Hampshire    fMr 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker  tlie 
pressure  for  the  unwarranted  construc- 
tion of  two  hydroelectric  dams  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  on  the  Colorado  River 
stems  in  part  from  outmoded  tank- 
ing that  remains  enamored  of  big  dams 
without  reason. 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out  In 
an  editorial  last  January  17 : 

Many  engineers,  remembering  Grand 
Coulee.  Hoover,  Bonneville,  and  other  monu- 
ments to  their  professional  skill,  have  a 
romantic  attachment  to  huge  dams;  but  the 
truth  is  that  it  Is  becoming  constantly 
harder  to  find  sound  reasons  to  build  larger 
hydroelectric  dams  on  new  sites  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  good  sites  h.-»ve  already 
been  used  Thermal  plants  can  in  many 
cases  do  the  Job  cheaper  for  the  immediate 
future;  nuclear  energy  and  solar  energy  will 
do  It  cheiiper  in  the  longer  future. 
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These  facts  have  led  me  on  many  occa- 
sions to  oppose  the  construction  of  large 
Federal  hydroelectric  dams  Including 
the  proposed  dam  at  Llvermore  Falls  in 
the  Pemigewasset  Valley  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  and  the  EMckey-Un- 
coln  School  District  project  on  the  St. 
John  River  in  Maine. 

I  certainly  oppose  the  proposed  dams 
at  Marble  Gorge  and  Bridge  Canyon  on 
the  Colorado  River.  Not  only  are  better 
means  than  these  available  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electric  power,  the  construc- 
tion of  these  dams  would  seriously 
threaten  the  geology  and  unique  char- 
acter of  the  Grand  Canyon,  a  precious 
national  asset. 

Bridge  Canyon  fortunately  has  been 
deferred.  Marble  Gorge  has  yet  to  be 
approved.  Both  should  be  slielved  per- 
manently. 

Opposition  from  conservationists  and 
newspapers  across  the  countr>'  continues 
to  grow.  Last  February  24.  Wes  Law- 
rence, columnist  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  rightly  pointed  out  that  the 
Grand  Canyon  belongs  not  merely  to  the 
people  of  Arizona  but  to  the  entire  Nation 
and  to  future  generations.  This  is  an 
excellent  colimin  and  I  offer  it  for  the 
Record  In  the  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  read  It  and  Join  the  efforts  to  block 
construction  of  the  Marble  Gorge  Dam: 

EVKRTONK'S  GBAND   CANTON 

(By  Wes  Lawrence) 
In  his  reply  to  The  Plain  Dealer's  objections 
to  proposals  for  building  two  hydro-electrtc 
dams  In  the  Orand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 
tr.S.  Reclamation  Commissioner  Floyd  E 
Domlny  suggested  that  "the  State  of  Arizona 
In  which  Marble  Canyon  Dam  would  be  lo- 
cated Is  In  a  much  better  position  to  evalu- 
ate any  probable  damage  to  the  scenery  than 
Is  The  Plain  Dealer,  and  Arizona  has  not 
objected  but  Is  IndMd  pressing  the  proposal 
for  construction." 


Mr  Domlny  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the 
Orand  Canyon  dOM  not  belong  to  the  people 
of  Arizona  alone  nor  to  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau. It  belongs  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover— and  this  Is  a  point 
usually  overlooker'  when  men  seek  to  turn 
natural  beauty  and  grandeur  to  immediate 
economic  profits — the  Grand  Canyon  doesn't 
belong  to  our  generation  alone,  it  belongs  to 
all  future  generations  of  Americans  for  whom 
we  are  stewards. 

Mr  Domlny  asserts  that  "by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  would  the  beauty  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  be  ruined."  and  he  points  out 
that  there  has  been  no  objection  to  the 
Marble  Canyon  site  from  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Ud.ill,  'thnn  whom  there  Is  no  more 
dedicated  conservationist." 

I  must  respectfully  point  out  that  a  half 
century  ago  when  It  was  proixjeed  to  convert 
the  beautiful  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  In  Yosem- 
lle  National  Park  to  a  reservoir  for  the  use 
of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  the  same  promise 
was  made  that  it  would  not  harm,  but  would 
enhance,  the  n.itural  beauty  of  the  valley. 
And  President  Thetxlorc  Rooscsvelt.  than 
whom  there  were  few  more  dedicated  con- 
.servatlonlsts  at  the  time,  allowed  himself  to 
believe  this  promise  and  gave  his  approval  to 
the  dam.  What  that  reservoir,  with  Its  rising 
and  falllnt;  level,  has  done  to  the  beauty  of 
Hetch  Hetchy  is  outrageous. 

Like  the  Hetch  Hetchy  dam.  the  Grand 
Canyon  dams  are  not  necessary  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  r.re  proposed.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  intended  to  help  finance  the  expen- 
sive Lower  Colorado  Basin  Project  for  getting 
water — not  from  these  dams  but.  from  a 
reservoir  already  exisf.ng — to  parched  south- 
western cities.  The  Reclamation  Bureau  Is 
Justly  proud  of  Its  record  of  making  Its  proj- 
ect.-! 90'~    self-llquldatlng. 

But  there  ore  other  means  of  producing 
power  for  use  r.nd  for  sale — me.ms  that  would 
not  waste  some  10'".  of  the  Colorado's  water 
through  evaporation,  means  that  would  pos- 
sibly produce  even  cheaf)er  power  In  the  end. 

I  feel  certain  that  if  the  taxpayers  of 
America  were  asked  to  share  the  cost  of  the 
water  distribution  project  to  sa\e  the  Grand 
Canyon  In  Its  age-old  condition,  the  taxpay- 
ers would  agree  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 


UNETHICAL  OPTOMETRY  PRAC- 
TICES IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wlscon.sin  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  a.'^k  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
pentlenian  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wl  .'icon  sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  mv 
home  State.  Kan.sas.  there  Is  a  body  of 
fine  professional  men  operatins:  under 
the  optometry  statutes  of  our  State. 
The.se  optometrists  have  contributed  to 
the  ."^-tate's  program  for  traffic  safety;  to 
Improvement  of  our  learning  processes; 
and.  to  the  output  of  manufacturlne 
Plant.s  These  practitioners  are  ethical 
upstanding  leaders  who  provide  vision 
care  in  all  Kansas  communities  both 
rural  and  urban. 

During  discussions  with  mv  colleagues 
in  this  House.  I  have  learned  that  their 
experiences  with  optometrists  in  /their 
btate.s  are  similar  to  mine.  Th^  one 
Jiin.sdiction  where  everyone  app«4irs  to 
agree  that  improvement  is  needed  is  here 


in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Optometrists 
everywhere  say  they  are  disgraced  by  the 
unethical  practices  of  optonaetry  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  prac- 
tices are  now  allowed  because  of  a  hope- 
lessly antiquated  optometry  law  for 
which  Members  of  Congress  are  respon- 
sible. Tlie  law  was  passed  by  Congress 
in  1924.  42  years  ago,  and  has  never  been 
amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to  do  soine- 
thing  about  the  unethical  and  inade- 
quate practice  of  optometry  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  am  Introducing  a 
bill  to  amend  the  city's  present  regula- 
tions governing  the  practice  of  optom- 
etry. My  bill  i.s  similar  to  those  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  the  Honorable 
Ancher  Nelsjtn.  of  Minnesota,  and  Con- 
gressman B.  F  SisK.  of  California. 
Where  my  bill  differs  from  the  Nelsen 
and  Sisk  bills  the  differences  are  minor; 
the  purpose  of  all  the  bills  is  the  same. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  in 
State  ex  rel.  Beck  v.  Goldman  Jeivelry 
Co..  142  Kan.  881,  51  P  2nd  995.  1001.  102 
A.LR.  334,  said: 

It  Is  our  Judgment  that  under  our  statutes, 
the  Legislature,  having  In  mind  that  protec- 
tion of  eyesight  Is  just  as  important  as  the 
protection  of  property  rights  and  advice 
thereon,  as  the  protection  of  teeth,  as  the 

-protection  against  Improper  and  unauthor- 
ized method.«i  of  healing,  by  the  enactment  of 
6tat\ites  with  reference  to  optometry,  recog- 
nized It  as  a  profession  and  accordingly  regu- 
lated it.  and  an  examination  of  those  statu- 
tory regulations  conclusively  shows  that  the 
practice  of  the  profession  is  limited  to  indi- 
viduals, and  that  corporations  cannot  be 
chartered  to  engage  therein  Not  only  is  the 
holding  a  necessary  consequence  of  our 
statutes,  but  it  Is  In  accord  with  the  weight 

of  authority 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  raise  the  treatment  of  human 
vision  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  a  strictly  professional  level.  As  I  see 
it.  there  is  a  need  to  free  the  profession, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  from 
the  possibility  of  bcint;  exploited  by  un- 
qualiPed  lay  persons  who  would  make  a 
profit  from  tlie  license  granted  to  a  Dis- 
trict optometrist 

The  public  should  be  assured  that  a 
person  in  the  health  professions  derives 
his  patronage  from  his  skill,  ability,  and 
reputation  he  creates  with  his  patients. 
Professional  re.sponsibility  and  the  public 
welfare  demand  that  human  vision  be 
held  sacred  and  ir  no  sense  an  object  of 
routine  retail  commerce  Vision  care 
should  be  protected  from  the  rule  of  the 
marketplace:  "Let  the  buyer  beware" 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  after  a  scientific  and 
studied  examination  of  an  applicant, 
would  issue  an  individual  a  license  to  go 
out  and  tamper  with  the  human  eye  as 
a  commodity  in  the  marketplace.  The 
ophthalmic  materials  which  the  optome- 
trist prescribes  have  no  retail  value  other 
than  to  the  individual  for  whom  they 
are  prescribed  Any  child  who  has  tried 
grandmothers  trifocals  will  attest  to 
this. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  the  bill  I  am  proposing 
win  eliminate  the  practice  of  optometry 
as  the  servant  of  an  unlicensed  person  or 
retail  establishment.  It  will  take  the 
practice  of  optometry  out  of  the  market- 


place and  put  it  in  its  proper  professional 
ennronment.  It  will  elevate  the  stand- 
ards of  the  quality  of  optometry  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
thereby  provide  both  residents  and  visi- 
tors access  to  better  vision  care  within 
our  Nation  s  Capital. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  encourage  the  House 
District  Committee  to  take  early,  favor- 
able action  on  my  proposal  and  request 
that  my  colleagues  in  th.is  House  join  me 
m  passing  this  bill  during  this  89th  Con- 
gress 

Let  uii  accept  our  responsibility  to  up- 
date the  outdated  District  optometry 
law. 


WHAT  PRICE  KIDS? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skubitz] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKIIBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  mother  who  resides  in  Yates  Cen- 
ter. Kans. 

I>EAB  Me.  SKtrarrz :  The  acoooipanylng  arti- 
cle was  taken  from  the  June  16  Issue  of  the 
Yates  Center  News.  It  states  what  we  have 
been  feeling  for  a  long  time,  in  sci  much  more 
effective  manner  than  we  could,  that  we 
wanted*  to  call  your  attention  to  it.  It  Is 
absolutely  ridiculous  to  allow  only  a  $600  de- 
duction per  child.  Anyone  who  has  a  child 
In  college,  or  even  high  school,  know  $600  Is 
a  mere  "drop  In  the  bucket"  as  far  a£  ex- 
penses of  raising  and  educating  a  child  In 
the  manner  that  they  must  be  educated  to 
meet  Job  requirements  of  today. 

We  Just  graduated  our  third  child  from 
Kansas  State  Unlve.'slty  and  by  the  time  we 
borrowed  money  to  pay  our  Income  tax.  we 
had  quite  a  struggle  to  find  enough  money 
for  college  expenses.  We  should  be  CTuban 
Refugees ! 

Please  see  what  Influence  you  caji  bring 
to  bear  on  this  situation. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  HuTrnr  H 

Mr  Speaker,  Mrs.  Horsch  is  just  as 
right  as  .she  can  be.  Any  family  man  can 
tell  you  that  the  $600  deduction  allowed 
per  child  is  absolut^ely  inadequate.  Is  it 
not  about  time  that  we  granted  some  re- 
lief to  the  tax-burdened  fathers  and 
mothers  who  are  looked  upon  to  foot  the 
bills  so  that  this  administration  can  go 
blithly  on  lie  way,  beautifying  the  high- 
ways, providing  every  conceivalDle  form 
of  relief  to  the  so-called  underdeveloped 
nation/:,  .subsidizing  refugees  from  Cuba, 
and  paying  dropouts  to  attend  school. 
I  hope  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  give  serious  consideration  and  come 
forward  with  a  legislative  proposal  in- 
creasing the  deductions  per  child  from 
$600  to  at  least  $1,000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
thought-provoking  editorial  from  the 
Yates  Center  newspaper — "Wliat  Price 
Kids?" 

What  Prici  Kids? 

There'?  no  price  tag»  on  the  kids  at  ouj 
house      We  learned  long  ago  tiiat  any  parent 
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who  tblnlu  be  can  budget  a  precUe  figure 
for  aboes.  pacta.  vac»tlona.  doctor  bllla. 
cburch  and  achool  actlvltlea  and  tbe  Inevit- 
able unloreseen  expenaea  la  atark,  raving 
mad,  or  soon  will  be.  How  much  food  can 
a  teenager  conaume,  for  example.  In  a  year? 
But  Uncle  Sam  very  confldcntly  doea  aet 
a  price  tag  on  our  klda.  $600.  That  figure 
waa  eatabllahed  by  the  1939  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Thafa  what  the  government  allowa 
ua  for  each  dependent  child,  as  a  deduction 
on  our  Income  tax 

Several  million  young  married  couplea  who 
were  not  yet  bom  In  1939  are  raising  fam- 
lllea  and  paying  taxes  now  under  that  anti- 
quated MOO  deduction  per  dependent.  And 
while  we  all  struggle.  Uncle  Sam  la  estab- 
lishing new  dependency  "allowances"  every- 
where you  look 

For  example;  It  costs  the  government  87,000 
a  year  for  each  member  of  lt.8  Job  Corps. 
Not  $600.  mind  you,  but  $7,000 

The  coat  of  maintaining  an  inmate  In  a 
federal  prison  is  $2,300  Social  Security 
pays  up  to  $186  a  month  to  some  persons 
That  Is  to  be  ccvmpared  with  the  $50  per 
month  deduction  we  are  allowed  for  each 
of  our  kids 

The  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program 
pays  more  than  $800  a  vear  for  the  upkeep 
of  an  Illegitimate  child  Refugees  from 
Castro's  Cuba  are  allowed  a  minimum  of 
$1,200  a  year  by  the  government  with  an 
additional  $1  OOO  a  year  budgeted  for  each 
Cuban  child  entered  In  school 

In  New  York  City's  Harlem,  poverty-war 
officials  have  been  .shoveling  out  $190  a 
month  to  hundreds  of  teenagers  requiring 
onlv  that  the  payee  stay  out  of  trouble  with 
the  police. 

In  short,  when  Uncle  Sam  "adopts"  a 
dependent,  that  8600  business  goes  out  the 
window  Believe  It  or  not,  last  year's  budget 
for  the  Vista  program  i  Volunteerstn  Service 
of  America)  reflected  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $15,000  per  trainee  How  would  you 
like  to  have  that  much  for  your  college- 
bound  youngster's  expenses  next  year? 

That  27-year-old  $600  deducUon  is  pre- 
poeterous  by  any  measuring  stick.  Making 
it  even  more  ridiculous  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  42c  dollar  today  aa  compared  with 
1939  Realistically  the  $600  deduction  Is 
only  $252  00       Help! 


BOB  PERRY:    A  FINE  WEST 
VIROINIAN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  on  Capitol  Hill  has  made 
as  many  friends  for  my  native  West  Vir- 
ginia as  Bob  Perry,  a  big,  husky  moun- 
taineer, who  has  been  serving  for  these 
p«ist  several  years  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  George  Calver. 

Bob's  big  smile  and  cheery  disposition, 
as  much  a  part  of  I>r.  Calver's  ofBce  as 
the  pills  amd  medicine  dispensed  there, 
have  been  missed  arouhd  here  because 
of  illness 

He  first  came  on  the  Hill  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  rank 
of  chief  pharmacists  mate.  He  became 
such  a  vital  part  of  the  Capitol  Physi- 
cian's Office  that  after  retiring  with  20 
years  of  service  in  the  Navy,  Dr.  Calver 


promptly  hired  him  as  administrative 
assistant. 

Dr.  Calvfx.  who  probably  knows  him 
as  well  as  aiiyone.  said : 

People  Juat  love  Bob  Perry.  He's  done  a 
wonderful  Job  In  public  relations.  There's 
never  been  a  more  loyal  helper  or  anyone  who 
baa  given  more  loyal  assistance  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U-S.  Congress  than  Bob  Perry. 

The  members  of  my  staff  join  me  in 
wishing  a  speedy  recovery  for  Bob. 


WHEAT  POLICY 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  TMr.  Pindlky] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  t 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  improved 
Government  policies  In  handling  wheat 
could  put  millions  of  extra  dollars  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  ease  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  and  strengthen  wheat 
prices  to  farmers. 

It  now  appears  that  the  carryover  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  July  1,  1967, 
Will  be  no  more  than  250  million  bushels. 
We,  of  course,  have  heavy  export  com- 
mitments to  India  and  other  friendly 
nations  during  the  months  ahead  and 
these  must  be  honored  for  humanitarian 
reasons. 

The  President's  decision  to  increase 
1967  wheat  acreage  allotments  by  15  per- 
cent— from  55  million  acres  to  59.3  mil- 
lion acres — will  be  most  helpful  in  meet- 
ing these  urgent  needs  but  some  further 
factors  In  the  current  wheat  situation 
should  be  considered. 

First.  An  Associated  Press  report  of 
June  21,  1966,  from  Chicago  which  sets 
forth  details  concerning  the  purchase  of 
some  $800  million  worth  of  wheat  by  the 
Soviet  Union  from  Canada  to  be  spread 
over  the  next  3  years.  This  news  story 
says: 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  has  been 
steadily  boosting  the  price  of  wheat  for 
montlvs  despite  US  reluctance  to  follow 
suit.  Government  officials  predicted  the 
latest  sale  would  not  only  boost  this  coun- 
try's (Canada)  economv  but  might  persiiade 
the  United  States  to  demand  higher  prices 
for  its  wheat  exports.  Canadian  authorities 
have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  U.S.,  in  Its 
role  as  a  major  exporter,  has  placed  ar  un- 
necessary brake  on   price  rises. 

Second.  With  the  short  wheat  crops 
experienced  this  year  by  such  major  ex- 
porters as  Australia  and  Argentina,  the 
reduction  in  the  prospective  U.S.  wheat 
harvest  because  of  frost  damage  and 
drought,  the  uncertainty  over  the  size  of 
the  Canadian  crop,  and  the  apparent 
shortage  of  wheat  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
would  appear  that  the  world  wheat  sup- 
ply during  the  year  ahead  will  be  tighter 
than  it  has  been  since  the  immediate 
post- World  War  II  period. 

Third.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  with  the  reserve  wheat  acres  and 
the  potential  capacity  to  Increase  wheat 
production  dramatically  In  1967.  There- 
fore. I  have  urged  the  President  to  con- 


sider a  further  Increase  in  the  domestic 
wheat  allotment  so  that  farmers  may 
prepare  now  to  expand  their  plantings 
of  winter  wheat  this  fall. 

Fourth.  As  of  June  10,  1966.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  had  279  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  in  its  noncom- 
mitted  inventory.  It  lias  an  additional 
65  million  bushels  on  farms  under  re- 
seal  program.  This  constitute.s  a  major 
part  of  the  world's  uncommitted  wheat 
reserves,  if  one  excludes  1966  produc- 
tion wliich  has  already  been  largely  pro- 
gramed for  export  and  domestic  use  both 
here  and  in  Canada. 

Fifth.  Immediately  following  World 
War  n,  wheat  prices  in  the  United  Stales 
rose  to  more  than  $3  per  bushel  and  some 
sales  by  other  coimtries  were  made  at 
about  $5  per  bushel.  In  terms  of  1966 
dollars,  those  prices  would  be  much  hii;h- 
er.  The  point  I  would  make  is  that 
the  U.S.  Government  is  continuing 
to  price  iUs  wheat  as  though  thi.s  were 
a  buyer's  market,  rather  than  the  .sell- 
er's  market    which    clearly    exi.'^ts 

Sixth     Currently    Commodity    Credit 
Corporation   is   paying   as   much   as  65 
cents  per  bushel  in  the  way  of  an  ex- 
port subsidy  to  move  wheat  abroad.    I 
am  informed   that  such  expon  sub.sidy 
payments  and  price  differential  pa>-ments 
for  the  crop  year  beginning  last  July  1 
through  March  31   of  this  year  totaled 
$233  million.    Over  the  last  15  years,  the 
trital   cost   of  the   wheat   expjrt  .sub.sidy 
program  has  been  tremendou.s.    In  view 
of   tlie   current   worldwide   demand  for 
wheats  I  am  convinced  that  the  export 
sub.sidy  could  be  eliminated  completely, 
with  no  reduction  in  US.  export.s.    It  is 
unimr>ortant  whether  the  wheat  which 
we,  in  effect,  donate  to  India  and  other 
Public  Law  480  recipients  carries  a  price 
tag  of  $2  or  $3  per  bushel.    It  is  impor- 
tant, for  budgetary  considerations,  that 
CCC  attempt  to  recover  as  much  as  it 
possibly  can  of  iUs  huge  inve.stment  In 
wheat  as  its  Inventory  is  beinp  liquidated. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  if  CCC  were  to 
Increase  its  wheat  resale  price,  Amer- 
ican  wheatgrowers   would   receive  sub- 
stantially more  for  the  1966  crop  which 
they  are  just  beginning  to  market— per- 
haf>s  as  much  as  half  a  billion  dollars 
more.    This  would,  of  course,  greatly  in- 
crease net  income  of  wheat  producers 
now — at  a  time  when  they  are  meeting 
constantly  increasing  pr:>ductiin  costs. 
In  summary,  I  urge  an  increase  in  the 
domestic  wheat  allotment  for  1967.  elim- 
ination of  the  export  subsidy  on  wheat 
and  a  more  realistic  pricing  policy  for 
CCC  wheat  sales  which   would   require 
commercial  buyers  in  the  hard  currency 
countries  to  pay  as  much  as  our  domestic 
users  must  pay  for  U.S.  ■w.heat. 


UNEMPLOYMENT    INSURANCE 
AMEND MENI-S  OF   1966 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  fMr  Mor- 
ton] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  15119,  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Amendments  of  1966. 
I  commend  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  reporting  a 
bill  which  will  permit  etich  State  to  up- 
ijrade  its  unemployment  compensation 
program  in  a  manner  which  will  suit  its 
own  needs.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
be  here  to  vote  on  roUcall  No.  150 
Wednesday,  June  22.  Had  I  been  here,  I 
certainly  would  have  supported  this 
legislation. 


THE  89TH  CONGRESS  HAS  MET  ITS 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

rhe  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa IS  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
b<rs  uf  the  89th  Congress  in  reporting 
U)  their  constituents  can  be  proud  of 
thfir  stewardship  of  the  Nation's  busi- 
nes.s.  They  can  go  home  to  their  people 
and  tell  them  that  this  Congress  has  met 
Its  responsibilities  and  iias  met  them 
well.  No  Congress  in  modern  limes  has 
faced  up  more  squarely  to  the  major 
issues  Ijefore  it. 

Ours  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
and  I  would  hope  that  Members  will  tell 
the  people  that  they  have  every  light 
to  be  proud  of  the  contributions  of  all 
Americans  toward  Americas  progress. 
We  shall  face  the  future  with  confi- 
dence— we  will  meet  the  challenges  that 
lie  ahead. 

It  has  been  our  destiny  since  the  time 
of  our  own  Revolution  for  freedom 
steadily  to  expand  oiu'  role  of  leadership 
among  free  peoples.  Our  Nation  today 
stands  at  an  alltime  peak  of  prosperity. 
It  is  the  most  aflluent  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  entire  world.  We  have 
reached  this  point  by  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  elections,  free  speech,  free- 
dom of  religion,  and  the  other  guarantees 
of  civil  liberties  set  forth  in  our  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  have 
joined  with  freedom-lo\1ng  peoples 
around  the  world  In  the  defense  of  free- 
dom and  in  mutual  pacts  to  oppose  ag- 
gression. Our  sons  fight  today  in  Viet- 
nam because  our  Nation  chooses  to  ful- 
fill the  responsibilities  of  Its  leadership 
and  U)  meet  its  commitments  to  the  peo- 
ple of  other  free  nations.  We  fight  in 
order  that  the  aggressor  who  now 
threatens  one  small  nation  and  poses  &n 
ultimate  threat  to  all  free  people,  shall 
not  .succeed.  We  recall  the  Manchurias. 
the  Ethiopias,  and  the  Czechoslovaklas  of 
the  past,  when  Inaction  In  the  face  of 
aggression  whetted  our  enemy's  appetite 
for  conquest  and  served  only  to  broaden 
the  horizons  of  his  ambition.  The  cost 
of  World  War  H  to  the  United  States  was 
292.000  American  lives.  Russia  lost  7.5 
million  men,  China  lost  1,325,000,  Japan 
219.000,  the  British  Commonwealth 
245,000.  Prance  210,000,  and  Italy  78.000. 


Today  we  fight  in  Vietnam  to  safe- 
guard the  future  of  our  own  country  as 
well  as  to  keep  our  commitments  to  free 
nations  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Commimlst  aggression.  Our  /rlends 
know  this;  our  enemies  know  this,  too. 
Our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  Is  right  as 
the  Incontrovertible  facts  will  most  cer- 
tainly disclose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  the  facts. 

I.    BASIC    U.S.    posmoN 
A    COMMTTMENT   AGAINST   AGORSSSION 

First.  We  are  assimilng  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  for  the  same  reason  that 
we  assisted  the  people  of  Greece  and  of 
South  Korea — to  support  a  free  people  in 
the  face  of  Communist  aggression.  Our 
goal  is  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  to  determine 
their  future  as  they  see  fit.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  armed,  trained  men  Including 
tons  of  armaments  and  regular  units  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  have  been 
sent  by  Hanoi  into  South  Vietnam  to  im- 
pose Hanoi's  will  by  force.  We  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  1930 's — Man- 
churia. Ethiopia,  the  Rhineland,  Czecho- 
slovakia— that  aggression  must  either  be 
met  before  it  has  gathered  momentum  or 
it  will  have  to  be  checked  later  under 
more  adverse  conditions. 

Second.  Three  American  Presidents 
have  committed  us  to  assist  South  Viet- 
nam. Many  nations  who.se  future  may 
hinge  on  American  support  are  anxiously 
watcliing  our  actions  in  South  Vietnam 
to  determine  the  value  of  solemn  Ameri- 
can commitments.  Their  future  con- 
duct, as  well  as  that  of  hostile  nations, 
will  be  determined  by  the  conclusions 
that  are  drawn  from  our  support  of 
South  Vietnam. 

COUNTEBING     "WARS    Or    NATIONAL    LIBERATION" 

Tiilrd.  The  Chinese  Communists  have 
openly  stated  that  South  Vietnam  is  the 
model  of  so-called  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration. If  South  Vietnam  is  conquered, 
we  can  expect  future  conflicts  not  only 
in  Asian  natioiis  such  as  Thailand,  which 
h&s  already  been  designated  as  the  next 
target,  but  also  in  Africa  and  Lathi 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  successful 
resistance  in  South  Vietnam  should  help 
to  preserve  peace  by  showing  the  Com- 
munist powers  that  cheap  victories  are 
no  longer  possible  and  that  the  price  of 
aggression  is  too  costly.  In  time,  the 
Communist  powers  will  hopefully  choose 
to  focus  their  energies  on  their  own  vast 
Internal  problems. 

THE     GOAL     or     SELr-DETTRMINATION 

Fourth.  Our  goals  in  South  Vietneun 
include  neither  military  bases,  economic 
domination,  nor  political  alliances.  We 
support  the  right  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  elect  their  government  free- 
ly and  to  decide  for  themselves  without 
outside  force  and  coercion  such  ques- 
tions as  reunification  and  neutrality. 
The  United  States  does  not  seek  the  de- 
struction of  North  Vietnam  or  its  regime. 
We  have  stated  our  preference  for  using 
our  resources  for  the  economic  recon- 
struction of  southeast  Asia  and  are  pre- 
pared to  contribute  over  $1  billion  for 
that  purpose.  But  despite  our  desire  lor 
peace  we  are  determined  to  honor  our 
commitments  and  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  until  we  and  the  more  than  30 


other  nations  aiding  In  the  struggle  suc- 
cessfully assist  the  people  of  South  Vlet- 
n€im  In  preservln*  their  right  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny.  We  must  not 
forget  that  despite  otir  assistance  It  is 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  who  are 
still  suffering  the  bulk  of  the  casualties 
in  what  remains  their  struggle  for  self- 
determination. 

UNCONDITIONAL    OISCtrSSIONS 

Fifth.  Our  actions  and  statements  over 
the  psist  year  have  clearly  shown  that 
we  are  fully  prepared  to  transfer  the 
struggle  for  South  Vietrmm's  freedom 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table.  We  continue  to  be  ready  to  dis- 
cuss a  peaceful  Bolution  without  pre- 
conditions. When,  either  as  a  result  of 
the  gradual  lessening  of  hostilities  or  of 
a  formal  settlement,  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  relieved  from  outside  coer- 
cion, our  forces  will  be  withdrawn. 

U.    CB.      DTOKTS      FOE      NEGOTlA'nONS 
RECENT      PEACE      ETrORTS 

First.  In  December  1965  and  Jan'aary 
1966,  the  United  States  halted  its  bomb- 
ing of  mllitarj'  and  communicatioas  tar- 
gets in  North  Vietnam  for  37  days.  It 
pursued  this  course  a^  part  of  a  continu- 
ing effort  to  uncover  any  signs  of  North 
Vietnamese  willingness  ,to  respond  in 
some  constructive  way  which  might  sig- 
nify an  interest  in  a  peaceful  solution. 

Second.  The  pui-pose  and  sincerity  of 
the  U.S  action  was  conveyed  on 
behalf  of  the  President  across  the  globe 
by  Vice  President  HrMPHRri-.  Governor 
Harriman,  Under  Secretary  Mann.  Gov- 
ernor Williams,  and  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg. These  emissaries  met  with  Pope 
Paul  and  over  30  prominent  leaders  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  as  well 
as  several  Communist  States..  In  addi- 
tion. U.S  Ambassadors  abroad  brought 
the  intent  of  the  U.S  actions  directly  to 
the  attention  of  the  leadeis  of  over  100 
countries.  The  U.S.  message  was  con- 
veyed both  directly  and  indirectly  to 
Hanoi. 

NO  MEANlNCrVL  RESPONSE 

Third  There  was  no  favorable  re- 
sponse from  Hanoi  to  this  or  any  other 
U.S.  peace  effort.  The  North  Vietnamese 
continue  to  insist  that  their  agents,  the 
Vietcong,  be  accepted  m  advance  of  any 
discussions  as  "the  sole  genuine  repre- 
stmtative"  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  Hanoi  is  adamant  that  the  Viet- 
cong be  so  accepted  without  any  elec- 
tions or  any  other  indication  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
In  other  words.  North  Vietnam  still  in- 
sists that  it  be  allowed  to  conquer  and 
control  the  South  before  it  will  even  dis- 
cuss peace. 

THE     CONTINUING     SEARCH 

Fourth.  This  search  fcr  an  Indication 
from  Hanoi  of  willingness  to  seek  peace 
was  oi"ily  part  of  a  long  series  of  U.S. 
efforts  toward  this  end.  During  1966  the 
United  States  repeatedly  through  the 
public  and  private  statements  of  its 
leaders  expressed  its  willingness  to  seek 
a  p>eacef  ul  solution  to  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. The  basic  facts  of  the  situation  In 
Vietnam  together  with  U£.  views  on  a 
framework  for  a  just  negotiated  settle- 
ment are  brought  together  In  summary 
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form  In  the  attached  statement,  "The 
Heart  of  the  Matter  In  Vietnam." 

Fifth.  Following  are  some  examples  of 
the  continuing  search  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement by  the  U.S.  Government  during 
1965: 

We  warmly  endorsed  the  repeated  ef- 
forts by  the  United  Kingdom  in  Febru- 
ary. April,  June.  July,  and  December  to 
find  .such  a  solution  through  its  individ- 
ual efforts  and  through  the  collective 
efforts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  welcomed  the  appeal  by  17  non- 
alined  nations  in  April  for  a  settlement 
through  negotiations  without  precondl- 
tlon.s. 

In  May  we  suspended  our  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  .soufrht  some  indica- 
tion of  a  North  Vietnamese  willingness 
to  respond  At  the  same  time  we  at- 
tempted to  transmit  a  me.ssage  directly  to 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  but 
were  rebuffed. 

We  encouraged  the  attempt  by  the 
Canadian  representative  on  the  Inter- 
national Control  CommLssion  for  Viet- 
nam to  discuss  the  pos.sibilities  of  peace 
with  representatives  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  in  Hanoi  in  June. 
In  July  we  sent  a  message  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  expressing  the  hope  that 
U.N.  members  would  use  their  mfluence 
to  bring  all  governments  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  to  halt  aggression  and  evolve  a 
peaceful  solution. 

We  encouraged  initiatives  from  world 
leaders  such  as  President  Radhakrishnan 
of  India,  former  President  Nkrumah  of 
Ghana.  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia, 
President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Foreign  Minister  Fanfani  of 
Italy,  and  the  Pope,  among  others  in 
seeking  means  of  working  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

III.     THK     POLITIC,\L     SITtXATION 
GENERAL     .SITUATION 

First.  The  present  Government  of 
South  Vietnam,  composed  of  a  direc- 
torate as  the  ruling  authority  over  a 
combined  military-civilian  cabinet 
served  almost  1  year  without  major  al- 
teration. However,  the  Government  has 
been  subjected  to  con.stam  internal  pres- 
sures since  the  rii.smis.-ial  of  one  of  the 
directorate  members.  General  Thl  in 
mid-March  1966  On  June  6.  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  pressures,  the  directorate 
of  10  generals  was  enlarged  to  Include  10 
civilians.  The  Government  also  an- 
nounced on  June  1  its  Intentions  to  es- 
tablish by  June  19  an  armed  forces/ci- 
vilian council  to  serve  in  an  advlsor>' 
capacity  to  the  Government  and  that 
was  done. 
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Chief  of  State  General  Thieu  Issued  a 
decree  April  14  providing  for  elections 
for  a  constituent  assembly  within  3  to  5 
months. 

Third.  After  additional  consultations 
with  representative  groups,  the  Govern- 
ment on  May  5  convoked  a  32-man  elec- 
tion law  drafting  committee,  consisting 
again  of  representatives  of  Vietnam's 
major  non-Communist  groups,  to  draw 
up  draft  laws  pertaining  tn  the  conduct 
of  con.stltuent  assembly  elections,  the 
composition  and  functions  of  the  con- 
stituent a.ssembly,  and  the  rejuvenation 
of  political  activity.  In  early  June  the 
committee  forwarded  its  recommended 
draft  laws  to  the  Government,  which  set 
the  elections  for  September  11.  Mean- 
while, the  Vietnamese  Government  has 
approached  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
Inviting  United  Nations  observers  Un  wit- 
ness the  elections. 

IV.    us    BTONOMIC  AID 

First.  Since  its  formation  in  1954,  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  received  about 
$3  billion  in  U.S.  economic  as.sistance 
including  Public  Law  480.  During  the 
current  fiscal  year— fiscal  year  1966— the 
commercial  import  program  and  Public 
Law  480  imports  will  total  about  $470 
million  and  U.S.  assistance  for  economic 
and  social  programs  about  $160  million. 
AID  plans  to  continue  at  about  this  same 
level  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

Second.  Many  projects  have  been 
greatly  expanded  to  meet  new  and  en- 
larged needs.  For  example,  more  than 
930,000  South  Vietnamese  refugees  have 
sought  refuge  In  government-controlled 
territory  since  January  1965,  of  which 
nearly  450.000  have  been  resettled,  and 
over  480.000  arc  in  temporary  shelters. 
The  United  States  has  provided  food. 
construction  materials,  blankets,  and 
other  supplies  in  refugee  relief.  Major 
efforts  are  underway  and  expanding  in 
the  field  of  health  We  are  assisting  the 
Vletname.se  to  enlarge  teaching  facilities 
in  medical  and  dental  education.  A  sur- 
gical or  medical  team  is  planned  for  each 
of  the  provinces  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1967.  An  accelerated  program  of  hospi- 
tal renovation,  begun  In  fiscal  year  1965 
will  continue. 


financed  imports  of  construction  com 
modities. 

Fourth.    In  furtherance  of  the  revolu- 
tlonary  development  program,  members 
of  the  USAID  mission  are  working  with 
Vietnamese  in  every  one  of  the  countryg 
43  provinces.    American  advisers  are  also 
assisting  the  Vietnamese  in  such  impor- 
tant  fields  as  resources  control— meas- 
ures to  deny  economic  resources  to  the 
Vietcong— "Open   Arms"   defector  pro- 
gram,  and  the  vital  task  of  training  of 
cadre  to  carry  out  the  entire  rural  con- 
structio.n   program.     Since   the  success 
of  the  entire  revolntionai-y  development 
effort  also  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  Government  to  supply  and  transport 
personnel   and   materials   to   the  areas 
concerned,  the  United  States  is  vigor- 
ously  supporting  programs  to  improve 
transport  and  logistics.     Also  assistance 
to  the  Vietnamese  Is  being  provided  in 
electrifiction.    telecommunications,  wa- 
ter   and    urban    development    projects 
which  serve  both  to  Identify  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  people  through  the  pro- 
vision of  these  services  and  to  prortde 
the   Infrastructure  necessary   for  long- 
term  development  under  peaceful  con- 
ditions. 

THE    PROBLEM     OF     I.NFXATTO.V 
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DEVELOPMENr    OF    POLmCAL     INSTmrnONS 

Second.  On  April  12,  1966  the  Govern- 
ment convened  a  National  Political  Con- 
gress, members  of  which  wore  broadly 
representative  of  ail  non-Communist 
civilian  political  and  religious  group- 
ings, to  discu.ss  steps  to  be  taken  for  a 
return  to  constitutional  government. 
Prior  to  the  congress,  the  Government 
had  announced  on  January  15  its  inten- 
tions to  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Council  to  draft  a  constitution  which 
would  have  been  submitted  to  a  national 
referendum  in  October  and  followed  by 
elecUons  in  late  1967.  However,  ac- 
cepting  the  consensus  of  the  congress. 


Third.  Economic  and  social  welfare 
programs  supported  by  the  United  States 
play  a  crucial  role  in  the  overall  effort 
to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation and  develop  their  loyalty  to  the 
Government  of  Vietnam.  As  was  clearly 
stated  In  the  Honolulu  declaration,  these 
programs  must  be  closely  tied  to  military 
and  police  actions  to  protect  the  villagers 
and  political  programs  to  develop  local 
governmental  institutions  They  cover  a 
broad  range  from  the  training  of  admin - 
l.<!trators,  teachers,  doctors,  agrlcultural- 
Lsts,  and  other  technical  personnel  to  the 
provision  of  classrooms  and  textbooks, 
wells,  medicines,  seeds,  and  fertilisers.  A 
number  of  activities  are  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  Increasing  the  participation  of 
rural  Vietnamese  in  local  development 
projects  which  will  give  added  Incentive 
to  village  self-defense.  These  self-help 
projects  include  roadbulldlng,  well  dig- 
ging, and  school  construction,  and  com- 
bine local  labor  and  materials  with  AID- 


Fifth.  The  predominant  factor  in  the 
current  Vietnamese  economic  situation  Is 
the  ever-acce^cratlng  increase  in  demand 
for  goods  and  vscrvices.  stemming  mainly 
from  increased  Vietnamese  and  U.S. 
Government  spending  for  mllitarj'  re- 
quirements and  the  personal  spending  by 
the  large  new  U.S.  troop  contingents. 
Local  supplies  have  fallen  Increasingly 
behind  demand,  particularly  after  mld- 
1965,  as  localized  shortages  of  manpower 
and  productive  capacity  developed  and 
became  more  generalized,  and  as  trans- 
portation and  distribution  disruptions 
and  bottlenecks  developed  as  a  result  of 
military  activity.  Consequently.  hea\7 
dependence  on  Imported  resources  and 
sharp  localized  price  rises  began  roughly 
In  mld-1965. 

Sixth.  Unemployment  In  Saigon,  a 
political  program  in  1964,  vanished  as 
the  niilltai-y  draft,  military  constructton 
and  a  spurt  In  private  spending  created 
labor  shortages.  The  shortages  of  man- 
power and  production  capacity,  the  Viet- 
cong threat  to  much  of  the  farming  area, 
and  Vietcong  interdiction  of  land  trans- 
portation routes  made  It  Impossible  to 
match  ilsing  purchasing  power  with 
rising  domestic  production. 

Seventh.  To  cope  with  the  inflationary 
threat,  the  United  States  and  GVN  have 
expanded  financing  of  commercial  Im- 
ports and  are  developing  other  financial 
and  fl.scal  measures:  this  process  has 
been  assisted  by  the  work  of  an  IMF  mis- 
sion wh'ch  visited  Vietnam  in  Apri'  and 
May  1965.  Rice  prices  were  largely 
stabilized  by  large  Publ'c  Law  480  and 
AID — financed  Imports:  crash  programs 
of  port,  warehousing,  and  c^astal  ship- 
ping expansion  have  been  launched. 
The  GVN  cut  Its  1966  budget  to  the  bone, 
rised  customs  duties,  and  instituted  a 
freeze  on  civilian  hlrlngs  and  wages 
The  United  States  and  GVN  have  con- 
sulted closely  on  additional  measures  to 
keep  inflation  within  tolerable  limits. 
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rtxM  woauj  shopping  to  nobth  viktnam 
Eighth.  The  U.S.  Government  has  been 
making  a  serious  effort  during  the  F>ast 
year  to  bring  about  a  removal  of  free 
world  shipping  froBfethe  North  Vietnam 
trade  through  a  series  of  high-level  diplo- 
matic ,approaches  to  all  the  nations  In- 
volved. In  carrying  out  these  ap- 
proaches, we  have  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion the  recent  amendments  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  which  provide  under 
certain  conditions  for  a  termination  of 
aid  to  countries  whose  ships  remain  In 
the  North  Vietnam  trade.  These  efforts 
have  met  with  considerable  success. 
During  the  first  5  montlis  of  1966  the 
average  number  of  calls  was  down  65 
percent  from  the  same  period  last  year, 
to  10  a  month  as  opposed  to  29  a  month 
Nearly  all  of  the  remaining  shipping  in- 
volves .small,  coastal  vessels  under  charter 
to  Communist  countries,  most  of  which 
are  registered  in  Hong  Kong.  Their 
carcoes  are  nonstrategic.  We  know  of 
no  shipments  of  arms  of  free  world  ves- 
sels Nevertheless.  VS.  efforts  to  achieve 
a  complete  cessation  of  this  trade  will 
continue. 

V.    MILITARY    SITUATION 
CHSONcnXKICAL  EEVTEW 

First  In  late  1961.  in  response  to  an 
appeal  by  President  Diem  and  following 
/  a  high-level  U.S.  study  mission  which 
conflimed  the  serious  affLK-ts  of  the 
Hanoi-directed  subversive  campaign. 
President  Kennedy  agreed  to  increase 
.significantly  the  U.S.  advisory  and  logis- 
tic effort  in  South  Vietnam  The  Hanoi 
regime  had  begun  in  1959  to  infiltrate 
into  South  Vietnam  former  Vietminh 
cadres  who  had  regrouped  in  the  north 
after  the  1954  Geneva  agreements  and 
who  had  received  special  training  in  sub- 
version and  sabotage. 

Second.  By  the  end  of  1962  there  was 
evidence  that  the  GVN  had  made  some 
militai->-  progress  aeainst  the  Vietcong. 
Ihe  Vietcong  did  achieve  a  favorable 
strength  increase,  considering  reported 
casualties,  and  there  was  a  noticeable 
iiicrea.'^e  in  their  use  of  mortars  and  re- 
coille.ss  rifles. 

Third.  By  the  end  of  1963  the  Viet- 
cong appeared  optimistic.  They  im- 
proved their  military  and  political  situa- 
tion throughout  the  country  from  the 
Ap  Bac  battle  in  January  1963  to  in- 
creased terrorism  following  the  over- 
throw of  the  Diem  regime.     ' 

Fourth.  Into  1964.  the  Vietcong  ob- 
jectives appeared  to  be  to  destroy  or  pre- 
vent establishment  of  new  life  ham- 
lets, to  consolidate  "liberated"  area;s  to 
destroy  GVN  forces,  and  to  counter  ef- 
forts to  obtain  Hoa  Hao  and  Cao  Dai 
supix)rt.  The  Vietcong  carried  out  large- 
scale  operations  with  relative  Imnunltv 
and  achieved  some  success  in  their  ter- 
rorism and  propaganda  efforts  The 
continuing  Infiltration  of  southern  re- 
groupt'es  was  augmented  by  the  infiltra- 
Uon  of  native  norttiemers  and.  late  In 
the  year,  of  regular  troop  units  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army. 

Fifth.  During  the  first  half  of  1965  the 
Vif'tcong  continued  to  maintain  Initia- 
tive and  momentum.  GVN  lines  of  com- 
munication were  completely  disrupted 
and  the  Central  Highlands  Isolated  for 


extended  periods.  In  response  to  the 
request  of  Prime  Minister  Quat,  U.S. 
ground  combat  units  were  sent  to  Viet- 
nam, beginning  in  March,  to  augment 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam's  Armed  Forces 
and  thus  correct  the  military  imbalance 
created  by  the  pre\'1ous  Introduction  of 
North  Vietnamese  Army  units. 

They  were  later  joined  by  units  from 
Korea,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
Combined  G\'N  U.S.  free  world  forces 
blunted  this  "monsoon  offensive."  The 
number  of  Communist  successes  declined 
and  there' were  some  important  victories 
over  the  Vietcong.  The  tempo  of  Viet- 
cong acthlty  declined  in  July;  however. 
in  October  the  nimiber  of  Vietcong  Inci- 
dents began  to  Increase  rapidly  through 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  October 
there  were  over  3.300  Incidents,  In  No- 
vember It  surpassed  3,600,  and  In  Decem- 
ber It  reached  over  4,000.  Each  of  these 
was  the  highest  encotmtered  to  date  In 
the  war.  Despite  over  40.000  killed  or 
captured  and  over  9,000  defections,  the 
Vietcong  continued  to  maintain  an  of- 
fensive capability.  Their  year -end  order 
of  battle  more  than  doubled  over  that  at 
the  beginning  of  1965. 

Sixth  Vietcong  NVA  military  activity 
continues  in  1966  to  follow  the  familiar 
pattern  of  terrortsm.  harassment,  sabo- 
tage and  small-scale  attacks  with  occa- 
sional large-scale  operations  against  iso- 
lated Government  positions.  Recent 
GVN  U.S.  free  world  forces  operations 
and  air  strikes  in  critical  areas  are  be- 
lieved to  have  generally  discouraged 
large-scale  enemy  activity  and  disrupted 
their  plans.  The  Vietcong /N^'A  will 
probably  continue  their  pattern  of  ter- 
rorism, harassment  and  sabotage  and 
possibly  increase  the  number  of  small 
"hit-and-run"  attacks.  Whenever  they 
can  achieve  terms  of  their  own  choosing 
and  when  and  where  It  suits  their  pur- 
pose, as  against  the  Ashau  Special  Forces 
Camp  in  March,  they  are  likely  to  at- 
tack in  force. 

ENEMY    TACT1C6 

Seventh.  Enemy  tactics  have  not 
changed  since  the  war  began,  despite  the 
inten.slty  of  their  attacks  and  an  increase 
in  terrorism,  propaganda  and  sabotage 
Their  operations  are  still  essentially 
"hit-and-run."  emphasirfng  ambushing 
and  destroying  friendly  reaction  forces. 
An  example  of  this  was  the  Plel  Mel  bat- 
tle In  November  1965.  where  there  was 
no  real  effort  to  overrun  and  seize  the 
camp,  but  rather  they  attempted  to  am- 
bush the  relief  columns.  In  the  subse- 
quent action  In  the  la  Drang  Valley, 
which  resulted  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  NVA  forces  by  U.S.  forces,  the 
Communists  attempted  to  v,-\n  a  victory. 
When  'he  battle  turned  again.st  them. 
the  NVA  forces  broke  contact  and  with- 
drew. 

ORDER  or  BATTLE 

Eighth    Current  strengths : 

(a>  Government  of  South  Vietnam — 
GVN:  Despite  combat  and  other  losses. 
the  South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forres 
achlevi»d  a  modest  lncres«e  in  1965. 
Their  present  strengths  are:  Approxi- 
mately 316.000  regulars;  270.000  Regional 
and  Popular  Forces. 


ib>  United  States:  Approximately 
260.000. 

ic)  Third  Nation  Forces — major  cc«i- 
tributions:  Korea,  24,600  (will  increase 
to  approximately  43,000) ;  Australia, 
3,900  (Will  increase  to  approximately 
4.500);  New  Zealand,  Philippines,  and 
Thailand;  see  section  VI. 

•  d*  Vietcong— VC:  Approximately 
57,000  Main  Force,  110,000  irregulars  or 
guerrillas,  40,000  political  cadre.  17.600 
support. 

<e>  North  Vietnamese  Army — NVA: 
Approximately  30.900. 

INFILTRATION 

Ninth.  Men  and  supplies  continue  to 
enter  South  Vietnam  over  established 
.infiltration  routes.  Although  a  firm  rate 
Jias  not  been  established,  current  esti- 
mates give  the  Communists  the  capabilitj- 
of  several  thousand  men  per  mdnth  with 
enough  supplies  to  sustain  them  until 
the  Vietcong  system  can  provide  for 
them  or  until  Integrated  into  the  Viet- 
cong units.  From  1958  to  1964  over  40,- 
000  were  infiltrated  from  North  to  South 
Vietnam  During  1965.  the  estimate  ex- 
ceeded 19.000,  It  is  estimated  that  the 
1966  infiltration  exceeded  21,000  by  tlie 
end  of  May. 

CASUALTTES 

Ten.  Combat  deaths  since  1961,  as  of 
June  4.  1966.  with  U.S.  military  deaths 
until  1965  sustained  by  advisors  only  and 
third  nations  forces  deaths  from  1965 
only:  Vietcong,  over  126,000:  GVN  mili- 
tarj-,  over  36.000;  US.  military,  3,662; 
Third  Nations  Forces,  Australia  New 
Zealand.  33;  Korea,  247. 

B-62    OPQIATIONS    IN    8VN 

Eleven.  Since  June  1965.  when  they 
were  first  initiated,  over  300  B-52  strikes 
have  been  conducted  against  VC  and 
NVA  bases  in  South  Vietnam.  These 
strikes  have  provided  continual  disrup- 
tion and  harassment  to  the  enemy  forces 
legated  m  areas  hithert-o  impregiiable  to 
attaek  According  to  prisoner-of-war 
interviews,  the  B-52  operations  have  been 
a  significant  factor  in  lowering  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  Army  morale. 

Ana    STRIKES    AGAINST    NORTH    «ETNAM 

Twelve.  Bombing  of  the  North  began  in 
February  1965.  with  a  strike  on  the  Dor»g 
Hoi  Barracks  and  has  graduallj'  ex- 
panded, with  the  t.argets  being  military 
ones  associated  with  infiltration.  A 
pause  in  the  bombing  occurred  dm-ing 
the  period  May  13-17.  and  a  second 
pause,  of  37  days,  began  December  24. 
The  purpo.se  of  our  air  strikes  has  been 
to  make  it  as  difficult  and  as  costly  as 
possible  for  North  Vietnam  to  continue 
effective  direction  and  support  of  the 
Vietcong;  to  convince  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  that  its  control, 
direction,  and  support  cf  the  Communist 
insurgency  in  South  Vietnam  is  not 
worthwhile;  and  to  bolster  morale  in 
South  Vietnam 

VI     rmtE   WORLD   ASSISTANCE   TO   SOUTH    VITTNAM 

First.  The  main  burden  of  outside  sup- 
port for  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
borne  by  the  United  States  In  the  foresee- 
able future.  Substantial  contributions 
of  mllitarj-  and  civilian  assistance  are 
provided   by   a   large   number   of   other 
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countries,  however.  In  response  to  ap- 
peals made  on  July  15.  1964,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  tor  more  interna- 
tional support,  free  world  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam  Increased  greatly 
through  additional  pledges  and  new  con- 
tributions. Prior  to  the  July  appeal  only 
10  nations,  including  the  United  States, 
were  providing  aid.  At  the  present  time, 
34  free  world  countries  are  providing — 
and  several  more  have  agreed  to  pro- 
vide— assistance  to  South  Vietnam. 
Negotiations  are  underway  between  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  and  many  of 
these  nations  for  additional  aid. 

Second.  Significant  contributions  of 
armed  forces  have  been  made  in  the  past 
year.  A  Korean  combat  division  has 
been  In  Vietnam  since  la.st  fall,  and  a 
second  division  is  now  being  deployed. 
The  Australian  Government  is  Increas- 
ing its  military  forces  in  Vietnam  from 
its  present  3,900  men  to  4,300,  and  New 
Zealand  has  raised  its  artillery  battery 
from  four  to  six  howitzers.  The  Philip- 
pine Congress  has  approved  President 
Marcos'  request  for  a  2,000-man  engi- 
neering force  with  supporting  security 
personnel  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam,  and  the 
Thai  Government  has  announced  that  it 
will  furnish  a  landing  ship,  patrol  vessel 
and  two  transport  aircraft  with  crews, 
thereby  adding  to  a  previous  small  mili- 
tary contribution. 

In  proportion  to  the  population  of 
these  countries  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  these  contributions  are  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  following  number  of  Amer- 
ican troops: 

(a)  Korea:  327,000. 
»b)  Australia:  90,000. 
(c)  PhUipplnee:  13.000. 
Third.  Free  world  personnel,  other 
than  American,  in  Vietnam  under  gov- 
ernmental arrjmgements  now  number 
over  30.000.  the  large  majority  of  which 
are  military  personnel.  However,  some 
of  these  military  personnel  are  engaged 
in  civic  action  programs,  such  as  rural 
reconstruction  and  medical  care.  Among 
these  are  personnel  from  Korea,  the 
Philippines.  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 
Fourth.  Significant  economic  contri- 
butions have  been  made  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  Japan,  West  Germany,  Prance, 
Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand  In 
the  form  of  loans,  grants,  and  commer- 
cial credits.  For  example,  Germany  has 
made  available  in  loans  and  grants  about 
$27  million.  Australia  has  provided 
technical  and  economic  assistance  total- 
ing nearly  $8  million.  Assistance  since 
1955  from  Prance  has  totaled  more  than 
$111  million,  while  Japan  has  provided 
about  $55  million  chiefly  In  the  form  of 
reparations 

Fifth.  Many  nations  are  giving  social 
and  humanitarian  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam.  More  than  10  nations  are 
sending  medical  teams  which  provide 
for  the  medical  needs  of  entire  provinces. 
Others  have  contributed  medicines  and 
supplies  for  the  half  million  refugees  in 
South  Vietnam.  Educators  and  engi- 
neers from  friendly  nations  are  assisting 
Vietnam  to  rebuild. 

Sixth.  The  countries  now  contributing 
help  to  South  Vietnam  are:  Argentina. 
Australia.  Belgium.  Brazil,  Canada, 
China.  Denmark.  Ecuador.  Prance,  Ger- 
many, Greece.  Guatemala.  India,  Iran. 


Ireland.  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Korea.  Laos, 
Luxembourg,  Malaysia,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Thailand,  Turkey.  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay.  Vene- 
zuela. 

THB    HXAHT    OF    THE    MATTEm    IN    VlrTNAM 
I     THE    FACT    or    AGGRESSION 

The  simple  fa^t  is  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  trained  and  armed  men.  includ- 
ing units  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lar army,  have  been  sent  by  Hanoi  into 
South  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  impos- 
ing Hanoi's  will  on  South  Vietnam  by 
force.  It  is  this  external  aggression 
which  is  responsible  for  the  presence  of 
UJS.  combat  forces.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
until  the  early  summer  of  1965  that  the 
number  of  U.S.  military  tsersonnel  in 
South  Vietnam  reached  the  number  of 
those  which  have  been  Infiltrated  by 
Hanoi.  If  this  aggression  from  the  out- 
side were  removed,  U.S.  combat  forces 
would  not  be  needed. 

n.    THE    t!. 8.  COMMITMENT 

The  United  States  has  a  clear  and 
direct  commitment  to  the  security  of 
South  Vietnam  against  external  attack. 
This  commitment  is  based  upon  bilateral 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam,  upon  the  SEATO 
Treaty — whose  obligations  are  both  Joint 
and  several — upon  annual  actions  by  the 
Congress  In  providing  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam, upon  the  policy  expressed  in  such 
congressional  action  as  the  August  1964 
resolution,  and  upwn  the  solemn  declara- 
tions of  three  U.S.  Presidents.  At  stake 
Is  not  just  South  Vietnam,  nor  even 
southeast  Asia :  there  is  also  at  stake  the 
Integrity  of  a  U.S.  commitment  and  the 
Importance  of  that  commitment  to  the 
peace  right  around  the  glolie. 

ni.    INITIATIVES    FOR    PEACE 

A.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  initiative 
which  has  been  taken  by  Hanoi  during 
the  past  5  years  to  seek  peace  In  south- 
east Asia.  Reports  of  "peace  feelers" 
have  to  do  with  initiatives  by  third 
parties.  Hanoi  has  denied  that  It  has 
ever  made  any  "peace  feelers."  We. 
ourselves  know  of  none.  During  1965 
Hanoi  has  consistently  insisted  that  Its 
four  points  must  be  accepted  as  the  sole 
basis  for  pefice  in  Vietnam.  The  third 
of  these  four  ixjints  as  interpreted  by 
Hanoi  would  require  that  the  Vletcong 
be  accepted  as  "the  sole  genuine  repre- 
senUtlve  •  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, whether  the  South  Vietnamese 
wtint  it  or  not. 

Second.  We  would  welcome  a  confer- 
ence on  southeast  Asia  or  on  any  part 
thereof; 

Third.  We  would  welcome  "negotia- 
tions without  preconditions"  as  the  17 
nations  put  It; 

Fourth.  We  would  welcome  uncondi- 
tional discussions  as  President  Johnson 
put  it; 

Fifth.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  could 
be  the  first  order  of  business  at  a  con- 
ference or  could  be  the  subject  of  prelim- 
inary discussions; 

Sixth.  Hanoi's  four  points  could  be 
discussed  along  with  other  points  which 
others  might  wish  to  propose; 

Seventh.  We  want  no  U.S.  baae  In 
southeast  Asia; 


Eighth.  We  do  not  desire  to  retain 
U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam  after  peace 
Is  assured; 

Ninth.  We  support  free  elections  la 
South  Vietnam  to  aire  the  South  Viet- 
namese a  government  of  their  own 
choice; 

Tenth.  The  question  of  reunlficatton 
of  Vietnam  should  be  determined  by  the 
Vietnamese  through  their  own  free  de- 
cision; 

Eleventh.  The  countries  of  southeast 
Asia  can  be  nonaiined  or  neutral  if  that 
be  their  option; 

Twelfth.  We  would  much  prefer  to  use 
our  resources  for  the  economic  recon- 
struction of  southeast  Asia  than  in  war. 
If  there  is  peace,  North  Vietnam  could 
participate  in  a  regional  effort  to  whlcli 
we  would  be  prepared  to  contribute  at 
least  $1  blUion; 

Thirteenth.    The  President  has  said: 

The  Vletcong  would  not  liave  difficulty 
b«lng  represented  and  having  their  views  rep- 
resented if  for  a  moment  Hanoi  decided  she 
wanted  to  cease  aggriBslon.  I  don't  thlak 
that  would  be  an  unsurmountable  problem. 

B.  The  initiatives  for  peace  under- 
taken by  our  side,  and  by  many  other 
governments,  would  be  hard  to  count. 
They  began  with  President  Kennedy's 
talk  with  Premier  Khrushchev  in  Vienna 
in  June  1961  and  have  not  ceased.  The 
pubUcly  known  Initiatives  have  been 
miiltlplied  many  times  by  private  initia- 
tives not  yet  disclosed.  On  the  public 
record,  however,  are  the  following  in- 
stances : 

First.  Kennedy -Khrushchev  ulks  in 
June  1961; 

Second,    Geneva  Conference  on  Laos: 

Third.  U.S.  reference  of  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
matter  to  the  Uli.  Security  Council  In 
August  1964; 

Fourth.  The  Polish  proposal  t.o  con- 
vene the  two  cochalrmen  and  the  three 
members  of  the  ICC — India,  Canada,  and 
Poland — to  take  up  the  question  of  Laos; 

Fifth.  The  call  of  17  nonaiined  nations 
for  negotiations  without  preconditions; 

Sixth.  Attempts  by  U  Thant  to  visit 
Hanoi  and  Pelping; 

Seventh.  President  Johnson's  call  for 
unconditional  discussions; 

Eighth.  The  British  Commonwealth 
Conmilttee  on  Vietnam : 

Ninth.  Attempted  or  actual  visits  by 
Patrick  Gordon  Walker,  Mr.  Davles— 
MP. — and  Gulnean  Delegation. 

IV.    U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS   FOR   PEACI 

The  following  statements  are  on  the 
public  record  about  elements  which  the 
United  States  believes  can  go  into  peace 
in  southeast  Asia : 

I.  The  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  iind  1962 
are  an  adequate  basis  for  peace  in  southeaat 
Asia; 

)4.  We  have  said  publicly  and  privately 
thiit  we  could  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  as  a  step  toward  peace  although 
there  has  not  been  the  sllghteet  hint  or  sug- 
gestion from  the  other  side  as  to  what  they 
would  do  If  the  bombing  stopped. 

In  other  words,  we  have  put  ever>'thlng 
Into  a  program  for  peaxx  except  the  sur- 
render of  South  Vietnam. 

ECONOMIC  STVXNOTB 

This  Nation  has  been  capable  of  vast 
effort  in  Vietnam  and  in  assisting  other 
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nations   of   the    world    because    it   has  March.    This  is  the  largest  numl)er  siiice  Progress  has  also  been  made  toward 

demonstrated  a  tremendous  capacity  to  the  classification  system  began  in  mid-  curing  the  balance  of  payments  problem. 

move  forward  in  expanding  its  national  1955.    It  compares  with  no  areas  under  The  deficit — liquidity  basis — was  cut  in 

economy.     Since   1961    there   has   been  3  percent  in  March  1961.     Five  areas —  half  last  year.     And  despite  some  overall 

unprecedented  growth  In  all  eoMiomlc  Cliicago;  Detroit;  Gary-Hammond,  Lo-  deterioration  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 

sectors  and  increased  prosperity  for  vlr-  ram-Elyria,    Ohio;    and    Wichita — had  year,  the  programs  to  reduce  capital  ex- 

tually  all  our  citizens.  just  joined  this  honor  list  in  March.  ports  are  obviously  going  well  and  we  still 

THE  STAR  PKRFORMANCx  OF  THE  EcoNOMT  Third.  Rccord   Incomes    for   business,  had  a  verj-  large  $6  billion  surplus — sea- 

.    .    _.           ,               .  for  farmers,  and  for  labor  have  been  pos-  sonally  adjusted  annual  rate — on  goods 

First.   The    umiea   btates   nM   maae  ^^j^j^   because   total   output  has   soared,  and  services  account  for  the  first  quarter 

tremendous  economic  gains  In  this  dec-  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^  ^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^j.  j^.  ^^  ^^^^  g^^^^g  ^^  ^^^  ^  measure 

ade.    Today,  we  are  reapmg  tne  Dene-  sources  but  we  are  using  them  more  pro-  of  inflation  in  the  past  5  years  but  the 

fits  of  5  years  of  continuous  economic  ductively.  following    figures   comparing    consumer 

expansion  and  of  more  comp lete  lise  of  ^^^^^  ^.^^j  ^^^^p^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^._  p^ce  indexes  of  this  Nation  and  other 

our  great  productive  potential     We  are  .^^  ^^^  ^^  Nation— gross  national  prod-  major     world     powers     unquestionably 

earning  more.     Farm  income  is  higher,  ^^,^  ^^  constant  pricei^as  a  whole  has  shows  the  relative  stability  of  the  U.S. 

and  business  earnings  have  risen  astro-  ^^^^  ^^  almost  one-third  since  the  first  economy.     Our  prices  have  gone  up  less 

nomically.    This  tremendous  prosperity  quarter  of  1961  than  all  other  major  nations  and  much 

has  affected  every  part  of  the  countn-.  industrial  production-seasonally  cor-  less  than  most. 

Average  spendable  earnings  of  a  fac-  rcct*^d-in    May    was   49-percent   higher  consumer  price  index 

tory  worker   with   three   dependents   ta  ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  1961.  1966.  ist 

fm  "?^is  is  an^ncrlse  0?  05  p'eJcen?  ^"^^'^   ^^^"^'^  Government  policies,  i960    quarter 

rl      ,0^  Mi^  Hon«,^f  rLtf/nt  n^fr  together  with  the  skiU  and  initiative  of     united  States 100        1O8.2 

Translated  into  dollars  of  constant  pur-  jj^gj^^^g^  ^^^  ^^^     ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^  possible     united   Kingdom .....  100        121  a 

chasing  power  it  is  a   real   gain  of    15  ^  ^^^^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^j^                                       France.  — „ 100        122  2 

^I?^,\             ,_           K        fv,«^  In  1962,  1964,  and  1965  taxes  were  re-     ^^^y - —  100       1294 

Real  income  per  farm  rose  by  a  third  ^^^^       ^^^^      j^,^^  purchasing  power     Germany 100       117  6 

between  1960  and  1965.  when  the  erowth  in  soendinK  was  laecing     ^^P^- ^^        ^^^^ 

.''l\^Z\l^:n'l^.nl^JaulZ';S'f^l  beWnd'thfS'^on-lTa^'cTy                              ^^^"^^ '"^         '''' 

doub  ed  l^tween  the  first  quarter  of  1961  g,^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^^  ^,^^  ^^^  ^^^p.  most  sicntficant  effort 

and  tne  nrst  quarter  or  mis  year^  ine  ^^^  militarv  spending  necessary-  to  meet  Perhaps  the  most  significant  long- 
rate  of  return  on  shareholders  equity  ^^^  commitments  in  Vietnam  ha^  been  range  undertaking  of  this  Nation  and 
m  manufacturing.  In  the  firet  quari;er  of  ^^^^^^  ^  f^^al  stimulus  to  the  econ-  this  Congress  is  the  war  on  poverty- 
thi.s  year  was  the  highest  for  any  first  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^,^^^  Congress  the  attempt  to  rescue  from  despair  and 
'^  mfa  thTt^bMTajne  available  in  April  responded  promptly  to  the  President's  degradation  the  deprived  citizens  who 
shm.  that  oer^itA  lirSnll  inc^^^  '"^^"^■^^  ^°''  ^"^^  offsetting  tax  measures  struggle  in  the  midst  of  general  pros- 
snow   tnat  per  capita  personal   income  ^  prevent  the  economy  from  overheat-  perity. 

reached  a  record  high  in  every  State  in  ^^^      ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  automobiles  and  The  war  on  povert>-.  after  a  little  more 

tne  Nation  last  year.                  ♦»     v»  ^  telephone   .service    were   reimposed   and  than  a  year  and  a  half,  is  one  of  the  most 

in  inree  btates— Massacnusetts^aiT-  paj-mpnts  of  individual  and  corporate  in-  exciting  and  successful— as  well  as  one 

tTnnn  lo.v  fi  ^^f  f?X,^^.„ir,^  ^ome  taxes  were  speeded  up.  and  pay-  of  the  most  controversial— aspects  of  the 

STecS     New    yS     nTw    Je^  roll  taxes  went  up  as  scheduled.     Mone-  President's  Great  Society  program.     It  L. 

Connecticut     New    York,    f'e^    jersey,  ^^^,  .^  ^j^^  ^^^^  restrictive  my  beUef  that  the  remarkable  achleve- 

^i  f'i'f'" L  ohI    ?.^  i^Ltf    Columbia.  ^^^  measures  will  make  It  possible  ments  of  the  war  on  poverty-  have  re- 

iiimois.  iNevaaa,  ana  Aiassa^  ^^  maintain  a  sound  expansion  with  rea-  celved  far  less  attention  than  they  de- 

StaSJ-^Jh^e      Island       Pe^svWanla  -^^^^^^-^  '^^^^^  P"^^^'     ^^^'  ^^P^°"  °^  ^'^^'  ^""^  ^^  °^**"  overiooked  in  favor 

nw '^H.^«      r-iw^^:,    orfn  oril^!i  funds  that  would  have  been  evaporated  of  much   ripeated  charges  against  the 

^  t^inl^  t9^n'n  V^r  tnf  flrfftim^  ^.v  higher  prices  rather  than  cutting  into  program  which  have  generally  proven  t» 

T^SadvantaKedhav^^^  ^''^    purchasing    power      Despite    Viet-  be  unfair.  Inaccurate,  «^  occasionally 

thi  L,;f!^r      T^K     r^f^\Lti1^,,    ^f    ,H^  nam.  households"  income  and  consump-  Irresponsible.    Let  me  try  to  set  the  rec- 

^n„Sl^  fn  Jv/rtv^fTfr^,^  99  r^  '^^n  will  risc  to  a  ncw  record  high  this  ord  straight, 

population  m  poverty  f eU  from  22  per-  ^.^^^  ^  30  short  months,  the  war  on  poverty 

t^"be'"rele£^  tLf  s^mTr  wlU  sureW  ^^^^  ^^'"^ ^"^  '^^^^^  ^"  '^^  ^"^^  quarter,  has  been  transformed  from  a  blueprint 

show  a  f  ir^r  SrHn^Tt  veTr  ^'^^  f>a«  °^  advance  in  production  and  into  a  great  national  purpose  and  has 

second.  ?ie  ^va^^^^^  spending    ha-s    .^owed    do.^     recently,  been  carried  from  the  drawlng^^^^^^^^^^ 

resulted  from  gains  in  employment  that  ^J^  ^^  "«^  '^'f'  ^°'  ^[^"^                      ^  f^F"  ^"^.i?™^  S,"^,.n  i?  thP  OfnS 

have  put  more  people  on  payrolls  and  Spending    for    most    consumer    goods  coast_     Under  the  ^rect^^^^^ 

have  resulted  in  stea!dier  work  for  others,  o^^er  than  automobiles  is  still  well  above  of     Economic     Opportunity,     the     war 

Since  January  1961  ■  ^  ^'^^^  ^^°  against  poverty  has . 

Total  civilian  employment^seasonally  Business  capital  spending  plans  call  for  Reached  more  than  3  million  topover- 

corrected has    risen    by    6^4    million  ^  continued  strong  advance.  ished  Americans  directly,  with  jobs,  job 

workers  or  10  percent'  Tiie  Government  is  armed  with  meas-  training,  educational  programs,  and  an 

Total 'unemplovment— seasonally  cor-  ures  to  assure  that  monetary  restraint  amazing  variety  of  other  services; 

rected— has  fallen  from  4  8  million  to  does    not    clamp    down    too    hard    on  Contributed  vitally  to  the  emergence 

3  million  persons— a  decline  of  more  than  housing.  of  2.2  million  Americans  from  poverty  in 

one-third;  The  economic  advance  is  easing  to  a  1965; 

,The   unemployment    rate    has    fallen  more  healthy  and  sustainable  pace  Created  over  three  quarters  of  a  mil- 

fr'om  6.7  percent  to  4  percent;  Fifth.  The  strong  expansion  has  not  lion  part-time  and  full-time"  jobs  filled 

Average  weekly  hours  of  work  in  man-  jeopardized  other  economic  bbjectives.  exclusively  by  poor  people : 

ufacturing    industries — seasonally    cor-  From  1961  to  1964,  the  U.S.  price  record  Enrolled    720,000    preschool    children 

rected— has  risen  from  39.2  to  41.4:  was  a  grade  A  performance.     Wholesale  In  Headstart  projects,  with  an  additional 

The  number  of  layoffs  per  1,000  per-  prices  were  almost  unchanged  and  con-  580.000  to  participate  this  summer,  re- 

son.s  employed  in  manufacturing — sea-  sumer  prices  edged  up  by  only  1 .2  per-  suiting  in  an  average  IQ  Increase  of  from 

sonally  corrected— has  dropped  from  an  cent  per  year — no  faster  than  in  previous  8  to  10  points  and  an  average  boost  of 

average  of  27  persons  to  10  persons  per  periods  of  economic  slack.    The  record  14  months  in  intellectual  capacity,  as 

month.                                *■  has  been  blemished  since  then.    But  a  well  as  vastly  Improved  health  and  re- 

The  latest  report  on  area  trends  in  em-  large  part  of  the  rise  reflects  higher  food  markable        personality        development 

Ployment  show  that  55  of  the  NaUon's  prices  now.    Wholesale  food  prices  have  among  these  youngsters; 

150  major  employment  areas  had  im-  declined  since  February  and  food  prices  Provided  useful  Jobs  and  earnings  for 

employment  rates  below  3  percent  In  at  the  retail  level  fcU  in  May.  more  than  half  a  million  disadvantaged 
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teenagers    through    the    Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps ; 

Approved  over  5,680  grants  under  the 
community  action  program  to  over  950 
local  antlpoverty  agencies  In  all  50 
States,  and  In  well  over  a  third  of  all 
counties  In  the  United  States; 

Established  over  100  Job  Corps  centers, 
where  27,500  of  our  most  terribly  dis- 
advantaged teenagers  are  currently  re- 
ceiving remedial  education,  job  training, 
counseling,  and  preparation  for  useful 
and  productive  lives. 

Approved  285  VISTA,  or  Domestic 
Peace  Corps  projects  In  47  States,  the 
Virgin  Lslands.  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  which  2.000  VISTA  volunteers 
from  18  to  80  are  serving,  with  more  In 
training ; 

Won  the  involvement  of  approximately 
8.000  residents  of  Impoverished  neigh- 
borhoods on  the  governing  boards  of 
community  action  agencies  across  the 
country-, 

Bi-ought  forth  an  absolutely  unprece- 
dented  outpouring   of   volunteer   effort 
including  250,000  Head.start  volunteers' 
approximately  30,000  members  of  com- 
munity action  boards,  10.000  members  of 
women  in  community  service,  and  count- 
less doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  business- 
men, religious  leaders,  and  local  govern- 
ment oflScials  who  are  freely  and  en- 
thusiastically devoting  their  efforts  and 
skills  to  the  success  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
All    across   the   Nation,   exciting   and 
imaginative  new  programs  to  help  Im- 
poverished  Americans   help   themselves 
have  taken  hold  and  are  already  bearing 
fruit;    This   summer.    20.000   promising 
but    economically    disadvantaged    high 
school    students    are    participating    In 
Project  Upward  Bound  on  the  campuses 
of  200  colleges  and  universities,  begln- 
rUng  a  full  year  of  intensive  tutoring  and 
special  counseling  that  will  enable  them 
to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  by  qualify- 
ing for  college;  33  foster  grandparents 
projects,  which  serve  the  economic  needs 
of  low-income  elderly  persons  together 
with   the   emotional    and    psychological 
needs    of    the    most    unfortunate    little 
children  in  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, have  won  wide  acclaim;  105  legal 
services  projecte  are.  for  the  first  time, 
bringing   the   majesty   of   the   law   Into 
battle  on  the  side  of  the  poor;  63  anti- 
poverty  project.s  for  migrant  agricultural 
workers  are  providing  the  first  avenues 
of  opportunity  from  the  migratory  labor 
streams  to  the  mainstream  of  American 
life;  and  100  American  Indian  tribes  are 
vigorously  conducting  their  own  wars  on 
poverty  as  a  result  of  the  special  atten- 
tion OEO  has  Riven  to  their  problems. 
In  appreciation  of  this  effort,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  has 
called  Sargent  Shriver  "the  best  friend 
the  Indian  has  ever  had," 

In  addition.  Illiterate  adults  In  45 
States  are  participating  In  adult  basic 
education  programs;  work-experience 
projects  are  bringing  jobs  and  Income  to 
over  100.000  family  heads  previously  on 
relief;  nearly  16,500  antlpoverty  loans 
have  gone  to  combat  poverty  In  rural 
areas:  and  small  business  development 
centers  In  46  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties have  approved  approximately  $15.- 
650,000  In  economic  Incentive  loans  to 
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struggling   small   businesses   In   poverty 
neighborhoods. 

All  this  and  more  has  been  accom- 
plished in  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half 
under  a  program  that  accounts  for  al>out 
1  cent  in  each  tax  dollar,  and  which 
is  directed  by  an  OEO  staff  approximat- 
ing In  numbers  that  which  is  required 
by  the  Air  Force  to  keep  a  single  squad- 
ron of  B-52's  In  the  air.  Our  critical 
friends  have  spoken  of  "chaotic  ad- 
ministration" in  the  war  on  poverty,  but 
I  feel  that  these  facts  constitute,  instead, 
a  tremendous  tribute  to  Sargent  Shriver 
and  his  staff. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  charges 
opponents  of  the  war  on  poverty  have 
leveled  against  It?  Let  me  review  the 
main  ones,  and  comment  briefly  on  each. 

JOB    CORPS   COSTS 

The    Job    Corps   has    often    been    at- 
tacked as  an   extravagantly   expensive 
program.    Indeed,  it  is  not  cheap,  but 
who  believes  that  the  ravages  of  poverty 
can  be  cheaply  overcome,  or  tliat  terri- 
bly   disadvantaged    and    socially    alien- 
ated young  lives  can  be  transformed  at 
nominal  cost?     For  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July   1,   it  is  estimated   that   9 
month.s  of  Job  Corps  traming  will  cost 
approximately  $5,800  per  corpsman,  and 
that  45.000  corpsmen  will  be  enrolled  at 
capacity,  includhig  10.000  young  women. 
The   "start-up"  costs  for  many  of  the 
Job  Corps  centers  have,  during  the  Ini- 
tial year  of  operation,  been  substantial- 
ly higher  than  those  estimated  for  the 
next   fiscal   year— just   as   the   start-up 
costs  of  a  college  are  much  higher  than 
in  later  years.     But  it  is  important   to 
keep  what  we  are  talking  about  in  per- 
.spective.     The  young  men   and   women 
in  the  Job  Corps  come  from  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  and  have  had  virtually  no 
prior  financial  investment  in  their  lives. 
It    is    estimated    that    it    costs    .society 
$100,000    to   support    an    individual    on 
welfare   for    a    lifetime,    and    $2,000    to 
$3,000  per  year  to  keep  a  convicted  felon 
in  prison.     On  the  other  hand,  the  value 
of  a  high  school  education  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $150,000  over  a  lifetime:  If  the 
value  of  Job  Corps  education  and  train- 
ing is  conservatively  estimated  at  $100.- 
000  for  a  lifetime,  the  contrast  with  the 
price  society   would  eventually  have   to 
pay  for  not  Investing  In  the  Job  Corp.s 
comes  sharply  into  focus      Indeed,  the 
average  Job  Corps  graduate,  who  hold.s 
a  constructive,  permanent  job  In  private 
industry,  can  be  expected  to  repay  the 
co.st   of   his    training   In    Federal    taxes 
within  a  few  years  of  graduation. 

JOB   CORPS   SCREENING   AND    DISCIPLINE 

As  might  be  expected  when  the  most 
socially  alienated  and  frustrated  young 
people  are  brought  together  in  a  resi- 
dential program,  the  Job  Corps  has  ex- 
perienced a  certain  degree  of  anti-social 
behavior  by  a  minority  of  corpsmen,  and 
occasionally,  serious  criminal  acts. 
However,  the  proportions  of  most  such 
Incidents  have  been  vastly  exaggerated 
or  distorted  by  many  critics  and  certain 
quarters  of  the  pre.ss.  The  Job  Corps  is 
not  a  finishing  school— rather  It  Is  a  be- 
ginning school,  for  youths  who  have 
never  before  had  a  fair  chance  The 
remarkable  fact  Is  that  Instances  of  se- 
rious  misbehavior   have   been   so   few. 


Job  Corps  youth  fall  significantly  belo» 
national  FBI  figures  for  infractions  of 
the  law  among  the  16-21  age  group 
Statistically,  according  to  the  PBI 
corpsmen  should  have  had  »06  arrest* 
over  an  11-month  period,  but  Instead 
had  834 ;  FBI  figures  warrant  the  expec- 
tation that  80  percent  of  such  offenses 
would  be  in  senoiis  categories  such  as 
assault,  larceny,  and  auto  theft,  but  the 
Job  Corps  figure  was  50  percent.  How- 
ever you  measure  it.  corpsmen  respond 
better  to  discipline  and  public  order 
than  many  of  their  more  fortunate  con- 
temporaries. Most  incidents  involving 
corpsmen  would  get  little  or  no  attention 
if  college  students  or  servicemen  were 
Involved  Instead. 

But  the  Job  Corps  is  not  taking  a  lax 
attitude  or  slighting  its  reponsibillties  to 
local  peace  and  order.  A  great  effort 
is  made  to  maintain  discipline — which  is 
often  effectively  enforced  by  the  corps- 
men  themselves.  The  .-screening  of  Job 
Corps  enrollees  Is  eenerally  done  by 
local  offices  of  the  U.  S,  Employment 
Service,  and  while  not  every  incorrigible 
youth  is  weeded  out.  a  very  commendable 
job  is  being  done  of  select-ng  young  peo- 
ple who  can  be  helped,  and  who  will  re- 
spond to  the  opportunity  for  self-better- 
m.ent.  With  every  month  that  pas,ses. 
this  process  becomes  increasingly  effec- 
tive. 

I  might  say  that  the  fivth  which 
American  industry  obviously  has  in  the 
Job  Corps— as  demonstrated  by  the  low- 
profit  Job  Corps  contracts  at  major  train- 
ing centers  held  by  such  industrial  giants 
as  General  Electric,  IBM,  ITT.  Westing- 
house,  and  Litton — or  their  subsidiar- 
ies— is  a  particularly  gratifvinc  aspect  of 
the  program.  These  and  other  great 
corporations — and  their  Republican  oflB- 
ccrs  and  directors — believe  the  Job  Corps 
to  be  a  success. 
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PROBLEM.S   IN  THE  COMMUNITY   ACTION  rEOORAM 

Clitics  of  the  war  on  poverty  often 
refer    to    alleeed    political    abu.-^es    and 
scandals  in  the  community  action  pro- 
gram,   but   their    concerns    are   largely 
mythical.     In  fact,  out  of  more  than  950 
local     antlpoverty     agencies,     most    of 
which    have    only    come    into    existence 
since  the  outset  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
only  a  bare  handful  have  ever  been  ac- 
cused of  Improper  u.se  of  Federal  funds. 
and  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
antlpoverty  funds  have  even  come  under 
question,  despite  the  promptest  and  most 
thoroufih  system  of  auditn?  by  OEO  in 
the  entire  Federal  Government.    In  only 
one  program — that  of  HARYOU-Act  in 
Harlem — has  the  misuse  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  CAP  funds  been  documented, 
and  that  case  came  to  ]i"ht  as  a  resu't  of 
an    Investigation    conducted    by    OEO 
Itself,        HARYOU-Act      fundinc      was 
promptly  frozen,  and  will  not  be  restored 
unless  and  until  OEO  Is  completely  satis- 
fied that  the  conditions  which  px'rm  tted 
administrative   chaos    in   last  summer's 
crash   program   have   been  entirely  re- 
moved. 

As  for  political  abuses.  I  fear  that  our 
Republican  friends  object  to  ,so  many 
Democrats  holding  local  municipal  of- 
fices more  than  anything  else  For  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  makes  It 
clear  that  whole  "communities"— obri- 


ously  including  local  community  leader- 
ship— are  to  mobilize  their  resources  for 
local  attacks  on  poverty.  Under  normal 
circumstances,  participation  by  elected 
local  officials  is  Indispensable  to  an  effec- 
tive antlpoverty  effort,  and  indeed  the 
Republican  Party  has  long  championed 
the  role  of  local  government.  The  com- 
munity action  program  provides  a  more 
crucial  role  for  local  initiative,  responsi- 
bility and  leadership  than  any  Federal 
program  I  can  think  or.  and  the  local 
leadership  of  Congressman  Ford  s  home- 
town of  Grand  Rapids  has  taken  advan- 
lat'e  of  this  to  help  develop  and  direct 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  promls- 
lae  antlpoverty  efforts  in  the  entire  State 
of  Michigan. 

But  OEO  has  been  scrupulous  in 
guardmg  against  local  political  abuses 
m  CAP.  and  in  fact  not  one  sint?le  ca.se 
of  improper  political  interference  with  or 
manipulation  of  this  program  has  been 
documented  in  any  form  to  this  date. 
And  while  Republicans  may  be  quick  to 
cast  innuendoes  upon  Chicago's  war  on 
poverty  because  of  Mayor  Daley's  ener- 
pelic  role  there,  they  remain  silent  about 
the  vi.gorous  role  the  Republican  mayor 
of  New  York  now  .seeks  to  play  In  his 
city  The  truth  is  that  both  Mayor 
Daley  and  Mayor  Lindsay  are  entirely 
correct  in  commlting  themselves  and 
their  administrations  to  the  success  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  I  per.sonally  wish 
Mayor  Lindsay  as  much  success  as  Mayor 
Daley  has  had. 

WAR   ON   POVERTY    SALARIES 

Among  the  most  misleading  and  spe- 
cious charges  leveled  at  OEO  Is  the  one 
that  antlpoverty  officials  are  paid  exorbi- 
tant salaries,  and  that  little  money 
"trickles  down"  to  the  poor.  The  facts 
are  these; 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  an  average  of  2.275 
persons  will  be  employed  by  OEO,  in- 
cluding Washington  headquarters  and 
seven  regional  offices.  An  average  of 
4.600  persons  will  be  employed  by  the 
programs  delegated  by  OEO  to  other 
Federal  departments,  such  as  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture, which  administer  82  Job  Corps  con- 
servation centers;  Labor,  which  directs 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps;  and 
HEW,  which  adminl.sters  the  work-expe- 
rience and  adult  basic  education  pro- 
fframs.  These  6,875  Federal,  antlpoverty 
employees  will  earn  an  average  of  $8,192 
a  year.  The  OEO  personnel,  comprising 
the  top  directorate  of  a  vast,  billion  dol- 
lar national  effort,  will  earn  an  average 
of  $9,878.  These  figures,  which  repre- 
sent pay  scales  established  by  Congress 
and  budget  estimates  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  are  fully  in  line 
«ith  comparable  figures  for  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  seem  quite  modest  In 
light  of  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
With  which  OEO  and  the  delegated  pro- 
grams are  charged. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  OEO  staff- 
ers make  more  than  the  "base  pay"  of  an 
Army  colonel,  and  that  25  top  OEO  offi- 
cials make  more  than  the  "base  pay"  of 
General  Westmoreland.  These  state- 
ments are  both  true  and  meaningless. 
Military  baw^jjay  Is  only  a  portion  of 
total  remunrfatlon,  and  has  no  coimter- 


part  under  the  civil  service  system.  An 
Army  colonel  who  Is  not  a  com  bet  offi- 
cer actually  earns  over  $15,000;  about  22 
percent  of  Mr.  Shriver's  OEO  staff  will 
earn  $14,600  or  over.  If  the  colonel  is  a 
combat  officer  in  South  Vietnam,  he  will 
earn  about  $17,800.  As  for  General 
Westmoreland,  his  total  pay  comes  to 
$32,775,  as  a  four-star  general  in  a  com- 
bat area.  This  is  substantially  more 
than  any  OEO  official,  Including 
Mr.  Shriver.  earns,  and  only  Mr. 
Shriver  as  the  Director  of  a  Federal 
Agency  earns  more  than  a  non-com- 
batant general's  base  pay  plus  allow- 
ances. It  should  be  added,  of  course, 
that  both  civilian  and  military  salaries 
are  established  by  the  Congress,  Of  the 
total  requested  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  3.2  percent  would  go  for  sala- 
ries of  Federal  antlpoverty  officials:  the 
figure  for  OEO  salaries  would  be  1.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget. 

As  lor  .salaries  paid  in  local  antlpov- 
erty agencies,  about  2.7  percent  of  all 
community  action  agency  staff  earn  in 
excess  of  $10,000  and  about  one-half  of 
1  percent  earn  in  excess  of  $15,000, 

Maximum  salaries  approved  for  any 
CAA  over  $10,000  are  based  on  a  staff 
ratio  of  1  to  20;  salaries  for  professional 
staff  earning  over  $15,000  are  justified 
only  on  a  ratio  of  1  to  100.  This  Is  so 
despite  the  fact  that  the  most  talented 
anjy dedicated  leadership  is  required  for 
an  elTecLive  local  program — which  may 
involve  the  administration  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  hundreds  of  professional  and 
nonprofessional  personnel.  Local  CAP 
salaries  generally  average  $3,000  less 
than  comparable  private  community 
service  posts  and  substantially  less  than 
comparable  public  offices.  About  5  per- 
cent of  obligated  CAP  funds  go  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  local  CAA  staffs,  whereas  24 
percent  of  such  funds  go  directly  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  poor  people  who  have 
be<'n  employed  in  nonprofessional  anti- 
poverty  jobs. 

INVOL\'EMENT    OF    THE    POOR 

Some  critics  have  made  the  incredible 
charge  that  the  poor  are  not  being  truly 
"involved"  in  the  war  on  poverty,  as  the 
act  directs.  This  charge  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  25  percent  of  all  posi- 
tions on  the  governing  boards  of  anti- 
poverty  agencies  are  filled  by  the  poor — 
about  8,000  of  about  30.000  positions — 
and  that  these  Individuals  are  making 
enthusiastic  and  vital  contributions  to 
the  growing  success  of  local  attacks  on 
poverty.  Twenty -eight  of  the  most  ef- 
fective local  representatives  of  the  poor 
serve  as  members  of  an  active  national 
advlsjry  council  to  OEO.  And  tens  of 
thou.sands  of  the  poor  are  deeply  In- 
volved In  the  lower  echelons,  such  as 
advlsor>-  boards  and  neighborhood  coun- 
cils. The  fact  Is  that  the  poor  are  gen- 
uinely and  profoundly  Involved  In  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  deeply  committed 
to  its  success. 

HEADSTART    BT7REAUCRACT 

Despite  the  overwhelming  and  amaz- 
ing success  of  the  Headstart  program — 
which  will  have  Immensely  benefited 
an  estimated  1.300,000  disadvantaged 
preschool  children — and  their  par- 
ents—by   the    end    of    this    summer- 


some  critics  have  been  heard  to  bewail 
Headstart  "bureaucracy '  and  "red  tape." 
This  is  a  peculiar  way  to  comment  upon 
a  program  which  in  a  half-year  went 
from  nothing  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  Federal  efforts  in 
history.  While  a  few  unfortunate  cases 
of  delay  and  frustration  have  Inevitably 
occurred  among  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  headstart  applications  filed 
since  the  program's  inception.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  local  school  systems,  educa- 
tors, and  child  psychologists — as  weU  as 
politicians — predominate  among  Head- 
start  enthusiasts.  And  economically 
and  culturally  deprived  parents  of  Head- 
start  youngsters  are  the  greatest  boosters 
of  all.  One  of  the  most  striking  facts 
about  criticism  of  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  its  obsession  with  m>'th  and 
fantasy.  Consider  the  following  oft- 
repeated  charges,  and  how  foolish  they 
seem  in  light  of  the  truth; 

First.  The  charge  that  antlpoverty 
funds  had  been  awarded  to  such  wealthy 
communities  as  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  and 
Garden  City,  NY.  In  fact,  OEO  h&s 
never  even  considered  awarding  funds 
to  these  communities 

Second  The  charge  that  OEO  awarded 
funds  to  a  Minnesota  community  for  a 
swimming  pool.  In  fact.  OEO  promptly 
rejected,  and  never  considered  approv- 
ing, an  application  for  such  a  project. 

Third.  The  charge  that  OEO  funds 
were  used  to  rent  tuxedos  for  poor  high 
school  boys  in  Dos  Palos,  Calif.  In  fact, 
not  one  dime  of  OEO  funds  has  ever  been 
used  or  considered  for  such  a  project. 

Fourth.  The  charge  that  OEO  money 
was  paying  lor  ballet  lessons  for  young- 
sters in  a  midwestcrn  conimmiity.  In 
fact,  OEO  rejected  a  request  for  such 
funds  when  It  turned  up  as  a  small  com- 
ponent in  an  application  for  a  local  anti- 
poverty  program 

Fifth.  The  charge  that  OEO  had  flown 
40  job  corpsmen  from  Hawaii  to  Califor- 
nia so  that  they  could  help  harvest  as- 
paragus.    This  also  was  totally  false. 

Sixth.  The  charge,  just  recently  made, 
that  OEO  had  increased  its  p>ersonne]  by 
10  percent  in  April  and  May.  In  fact, 
116  of  205  new  employees  were  hired  on 
a  temporary-  basis  to  assist  in  handling 
the  tremendous  flood  of  Headstart  ap- 
plications for  this  summer's  massive  pro- 
dram,  and  all  116  were  employed  in  re- 
gional offices  rather  than  (^EO  headquar- 
ters. Not  one  was  hire(J>'.on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  The  other  8?  new  employees 
were  hired  to  replace  former  employees  or 
to  fill  positions  approved  long  ago  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Seventh.  The  charge  that  nearly  70 
percent  of  an  OEO  grant  to  Gum 
Springs,  'Va..  went  for  salaries  and 
the  rest  to  the  poor.  In  fact,  the  vast 
preponderance  of  that  70  percent  went 
for  salaries  to  poor  residents  of  Gum 
Springs  who  were  employed — often  for 
the  first  time — as  nonprofessional  staff 
under  that  program. 

All  of  these  false  and  frivolous  charges 
and  others  like  them  have  received  great 
attention — sometimes  to  the  point  of 
sensation — from  less  responsible  press 
sources  and  many  of  our  Republican 
friends,  who  breathlessly  revealed  these 
war  on  poverty  vignettes  as  shocking 
scandals. 
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SPEECH  BY  HON.  ROBERT  T.  MUR- 
PHY TO  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF 
TRAVEL   AGENTS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaken  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  g^tleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogaktt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  omtter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  an 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert T.  Murphy,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  at  a  luncheon  of 
the  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Mayflower  Hotel.  Washington,  D.C.,  June 
23, 1966: 

It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
Join  you.  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents,  and  your  other  distinguished  guests 
In  paying  tribute  to  Senator  Wabskn  O. 
Maonuson,  the  noted  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership  In  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  travel  and  tourlBm  and  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  travel  agency  industry. 
Certainly,  there  Is  no  person  In  the  Con- 
gress or  In  the  Country  more  deserving  of 
tliU  award. 

As  some  of  you  know,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  work  closely  with  Senator  Mao- 
KtrsoN  for  some  years  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
prior  to  my  service  on  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Consequently.  I  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  his  constant  and  ardent  sup- 
port of  the  development  of  air  transporta- 
tion as  well  as  some  of  the  many  specific 
contrlbutlonfl  which  he  has  made  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  a  sound 
national  transportation  system  in  all  its 
facets  and  all  its  modes.  Including  water,  rail 
and  surface,  as  well  as  air.  One  Impressive 
example  of  his  personal  achievement  in  the 
field  of  your  special  Interest  is  the  creation 
of  the  United  States  Travel  Service  which 
is  directly  and  wholly  attributable  to  Sen- 
ator Macnuson'b  legislative  leadership. 
Clearly,  as  a  man  of  vision,  he  was  yeexn 
ahead  of  all  of  us  In  his  Insistence  upon 
the  beginning  of  some  sound  Federal  In- 
terest in  the  promotion  of  travel  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  proper  emphasis  upon  the 
monetary  Ijeneflts  which  would  result  from 
such   an   organized   promotional  effort. 

Aviation  and  the  air  transport  Industry  In 
particular,  is  greatly  Indebted  to  him  not 
only  for  his  active  aid  and  assistance  on 
legislative  matters  lodgred  in  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  but  also  for  his  Invaluable 
help  and  assiduous  support  In  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  where  the  fund- 
ing of  aviation  programs  must  be  auttaor- 
laed  in  order  to  be  effectively  implemented. 
The  scope  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  is  of  such  magnitude 
and  the  volum,e  of  its  business  so  great  as 
to  impose  a  very  heavy  burden  of  respon- 
sibility upon  its  Chairman — a  responsibility 
which  has  been  discharged  with  fldeUty  to 
the  public  litterest  and  with  courtesy  to  all 
who  come  before  it.  As  many  of  you  know, 
ttae  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  legisla- 
tive review,  not  (mly  of  the  work  of  all  of  the 
transportation  agencies  and  oommisslons, 
but  alao  for  the  functioning  of  almoat  all  at 
the  Federal  regtUatory  agencies,  including 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Federal 
Communications  Cnmmlsslon  and  the  Secu- 
rltlee  and  Kxchange  Oocnmission,  ^Jt^ong 
others.  Certainly,  no  other  man  in  the 
Country  has  a  more  Intimate  knowledge  of 
this  whole  wide  spectrum  of  Federal  admin- 
istrative law,  including  all  aspects  of  trans- 


portatUm  law,  tlian  your  distinguished  guest 
of  honor  today,  Tet,  he  has  always  found 
the  time  to  devote  his  energies  to  Important 
work  on  other  committees,  including  the  Ap- 
propriations Cocuaittee  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, without  compromising  his  effective 
leadership  in  aU  matters  of  prime  concern 
and  Importance  to  the  many  subcommittees 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  In  him 
we  have  not  only  a  supervisor,  but  a  friend 
and  lojral  supporter  as  weU.  I  am  very  hap- 
py. Indeed,  to  say  that  our  distinguished 
Chairman.  Charles  S.  Murphy,  and  my  col- 
leagues, Joe  Mlnetti,  Whitney  OilliUand  and 
John  Adams  have  asked  me  to  especially 
convey  their  very  warm  and  affectionate  re- 
gards to  him  as  well  as  our  congratulations 
to  the  ASTA  Board  of  Directors  for  their 
perspicacity  In  selecting  him  for  this  spe- 
cial citation  of  merit. 

I  have  no  intention  of  Indulging  In  any 
lengthy  speech  which  might  otherwise  mar 
what  has  been  a  very  pleasant  occasion.  But 
I  Itnow  that  some  remarks  are  expected  and  I 
assume  I  would  be  derelict  in  accepting  your 
hospitality  were  I  not  to  make  some  few 
brief  comments. 

It  Is  particularly  gratifying  for  those  of 
us  In  Government  to  note  that  one  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  your  present  meetings  here 
in  Washington  is  in  connection  with  the 
promotion  of  the  "Visit  US.A."  and  "Dis- 
cover America"  programs — programs  which 
are  clearly  In  keeping  with  the  President's 
desire  to  alleviate  the  balance  of  payments 
deficiency  In  the  field  of  travel  and  tourism 
During  a  period  of  relatively  high  disposable 
Income  those  of  us  Interested  in  air  trans- 
portation should  devote  every  effort  to  mak- 
ing available  to  more  of  our  foreign  friends. 
as  well  as  our  own  citizens,  the  special  at- 
tractions of  natural  t>eauty,  culture  and  cli- 
mate which  are  found  In  such  wide  variety 
within  the  United  States.  At  the  present 
time  an  appropriately  priced  and  appropri- 
ately packaged  air  transportation  product 
can  be  sold  to  an  Increasing  percentage  of 
the  tourist  market.  Stimulating  this  vaca- 
tion travel  market  is  particularly  within 
your  competence  and  ability  and.  clearly, 
you  have  a  unique  role  to  play  with  respect 
to  It.  All  of  us  conunend  your  efforts  In  this 
promotional  endeavor  and  trust  that  your 
further  concentration  on  this  subject  at  the 
forthcoming  Annual  Meeting  In  Seattle  will 
be  highly  productive. 

Of  course,  we  are  aware  of  some  special 
problems,  the  resolution  of  which  would 
most  likely  facilitate  your  promotional  ef- 
forts in  selling  America  to  more  and  more  of 
your  cUents.  Recently,  our  able  Chairman. 
Charles  Murphy,  gave  some  very  direct  and 
interesting  comments  on  theee  problems  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  testimony  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  which  he  noted 
the  special  desire  and  Interest  of  the  Board 
in  assisting  In  the  resolution  of  them.  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
views  he  expressed  regarding  the  level  of 
commissions  In  domestic  and  international 
travel  and  the  feasibility  of  working  out  an 
accepable  system  for  the  allocation  of  free 
or  reduced  rate  transportation  so  that  the 
Incentives  for  travel  agency  activity  In  the 
sale  of  domestic  transportation  can  be  at 
least  as  favorable  as  those  which  exist  for 
the  sale  of  international  transportation. 
Hopefully,  your  recently  launched  and 
Jointly  financed  study  of  the  role  of  the 
travel  agent  in  the  merchandising  of  air 
travel  will  provide  us  with  a  Isetter  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  how  some  of 
these  matters  can  be  resolved  in  the  overaU 
public  and  national  Interest. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  all  of 
us  are  pleased  with  the  continuing  dialogue 
between  the  carriers  and  yotiraelves  and  the 
better  rapport  which  has  been  achieved  dur- 
ing^ the  past  few  years  tlirough  these  mutual 


exchanges  of  views.  If  the  carriers  and  the 
agents  can  achieve  a  satisfactory  ordering 
of  their  respective  Interests,  such  a  result 
would  be  preferable  to  requiring  the  Board 
to  impose  iU  own  Judgment  in  these  mat- 
ters. Naturally,  we  are  ready  and  willing  to 
exercUe  the  responsibility  delegated  to  u» 
by  the  Congress  In  paaslng  upon  the  Air 
Traffic  Conference  and  International  Air 
Transport  Association  agency  resolutions, 
but  we  are  also  desirous  that  you  seek  to 
achieve  mutually  satisfactory  agreements 
with   the  carriers   In   the  first  Instance 

As  Senator  Magkusom  would  say  In  guid- 
ing a  bin  through  Committee.  "This  mav  re- 
quire a  little  giving  as  well  as  Uklng. ' 

I  think  It  la  fair  to  say  that  the  Board  U 
quite  desirous  to  solicit  the  good  will  and 
the  support  of  this  Society  and  that  of  the 
carriers  In  coordinating  every  effort  to  allevi- 
ate the  balance  of  payments  deficiency  In  the 
area  our  tourism  and,  thus.  Implement  Uie 
President's  program  along  these  lines.  You 
may  be  assured  that  every  consideration  will 
be  given  to  reasoned  positions  of  the  travel 
agents  In  resolving  this  important  public 
Issue. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  Judgment, 
this  Society  has  served  a  very  useful  func- 
tion In  bringing  to  bear  on  carrier-agent 
problems  a  degree  of  statesman -like  leader- 
ship so  that  there  has  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  past  few  years  in  that  relation- 
ship which  Is  so  Important  to  the  whole  air 
transportation  Industry  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  the  Civil  AeronauUcs 
Board.  The  Society,  also,  has  Intervened  in 
a  number  of  important  cases  at  the  Board 
and  we  have  come  to  value  Its  views  and  to 
accord  great  weight  to  Its  evidence  In  the 
record.  While  we  know  that  there  are  some 
pending  problems  of  rather  major  and  intri- 
cate proportions,  I  venture  the  hope  that 
with  your  continued  good  sense  and  good  will 
these  win  be  resolved  without  acrimony  and 
in  the  overall  national  Interest. 

I  compliment  you  for  your  achievements 
and  thanlc  you  most  sincerely  for  your  kind 
invitation  to  participate  In  this  special 
luncheon  honoring  Senator  Magnoson  today. 
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MKtri'lNG     THE     MEDICARE     CHAL- 
LENGE IN  AMERICAN  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Emergency  Hos- 
pital Assistance  Act  of  1966  to  meet  the 
grave  challenge  facing  American  hospi- 
tals as  medicare  goes  into  effect  next 
month. 

Hospitals  across  the  Nation  are  brac- 
ing for  a  surge  of  patients  as  senior  citi- 
Bens  take  advantage  of  the  new  Federal 
provisions  to  obtain  needed  medical  care 
and  treatment.  Many  Institutions  have 
asked  doctors  to  postpone  low-priority 
admissions  for  non-emergency  treat- 
ment; others  are  crowding  additional 
beds  into  jdready  overburdened  facilities 
to  prepare  for  the  demand. 

However,  a  number  of  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  are  already 
grappling  with  a  grave  crisis  due  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  hospital  bed  space  and 
related  facilities.  For  these  hospitals, 
July  1  and  medicare  threaten  disaster 
and  there  are  no  remedies  at  liand. 


The  Division  of  Medical  Care  Admin- 
istration of  the  Public  Health  Service  re- 
cently conducted  a  survey  of  public  and 
nonprofit  private  hospitals  in  the  United 
States.  This  survey,  which  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  record,  reveals  that  143 
hospitals  serving  97  communities  in  29 
Statt's  and  Puerto  Rico  are  in  tlie  critical 
category  and  their  situation  cannot  be 
remedied  by  existing  State  or  Federal  aid 
programs. 

Tlii.s  is  the  situation  on  the  eve  of 
medicare: 

First.  Of  the  97  communities  facing  a 
criucal  shortage  of  hospital  facilities,  39 
are  served  by  hospitals  now  maintaining 
an  average  annual  occupancy  rate  in  ex- 
ce.ss  of  95  percent — of  these,  19  average 
100-percent  occupancy  or  more  It 
should  be  noted  that,  in  order  to  main- 
tain an  annual  average  of  95  percent,  a 
hospital  must  have  long  periods  during 
the  year  in  which  occupancy  exceeds  100 
percent.  In  fact,  one  hospital  rep<3rtlng 
an  average  annual  occupancy  rate  of  92 
percent  also  notes  a  number  of  months 
when  the  occupancy  rate  rose  above  120 
percent. 

Second.  Tliere  are  58  communities 
ser\ed  by  101  hospitals  with  an  average 
annual  occupancy  rate  of  between  90  and 
95  percent. 

By  contrast,  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation reports  that  the  national  aver- 
age hospital  occupancy  rate  runs  about 
76  percent. 

The  Bureau  of  Hospital  Insurance, 
which  administers  the  medicare  propram 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  estimates  that  .some  3  820,- 
000  people  over  age  65  will  require  hos-. 
pital  care  in  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  figure  does  not  include  an 
estimated  580.000  additional  patients 
who  will  be  using  various  outpatient 
and  clinical  facilities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  160.000  people  are  already  sched- 
uled for  hospitalization  under  medicare 
and  the  program  is  not  even  in  effect  yet. 
In  many  cases,  the  greatest  demand  will 
occur  in  the  very  areas  where  hospital 
facilities  are  already  dangerously  over- 
crowded. 

The  Public  Health  Ser%1ce  survey  in- 
dicates that  an  emergency  program  of 


expansion  to  add  approximately  3,000 
new  beds  to  the  existing  facilities  of 
these  143  critical  hospitals  would  permit 
the  treatment  of  more  than  150,000  new 
patients  and  would  alleviate  the  imme- 
diate threat  Such  a  program  would  not 
provide  a  long-range  answer  to  the  Na- 
tion's ho.spital  problem,  but  it  would  en- 
able these  hospitals  to  rise  above  the 
critical  level  and  offer  adequate  service 
to  their  respective  communities. 

Existing  programs  of  Federal  aid  arc 
not  geared  to  meet  this  kind  of  emer- 
gency situation.  Even  if  Federal  funds 
were  available,  few  of  the  143  critical 
hospitals  could  use  them  since  they  lack 
the  financial  resources  to  raise  the  re- 
quired non-Federal  portion  of  the  con- 
struction costs.  Many  of  the  communi- 
ties have  already  exhausted  their  re- 
sources in  earlier  Hill-Burton -assisted 
hospital  construction  projects  for  which 
they  are  still  paying. 

An  emergency  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance is  needed  to  bring  the  hospitals 
above  the  critical  level.  To  be  effective 
such  a  program  should  be  direct,  in  order 
to  reach  the  threatened  hospitals  quickly, 
and  flexible,  to  meet  the  complex  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  needy  communities. 

The  Emergency  Hospital  Assistance 
Act  of  1966  would  meet  this  challenge  by 
offeinng  a  balanced  program  of  direct 
granus  and  loans,  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretarj- 
to  make  grants  of  up  to  66^^  percent  of 
the  cost  of  expansion  or  renovation  to 
provide  new  bed  space  and  related  facil- 
ities. This  grant  program  Is  patterned 
after  the  successful  Hill-Burton  formula 
except  tliat  aid  would  be  given  directly 
to  the  hospital  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Instead  of  being  distributed  by 
the  States.  Also,  certain  types  of  renova- 
tion projects  not  covered  by  Hill-Burton 
would  be  permitted.  The  intent  of  the 
legislation  is  expressly  not  to  supplant  the 
Hill-Burton  program,  but  to  correct  an 
emergency  situation  with  a  single  short- 
term  infusion  of  Federal  assistance  and 
without  embarking  on  a  massive  con- 
tinuing new  Federal  spending  program 


during  this  time  of  severe  inflationary 
pressures.  A  total  of  $40  miUion  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  grants. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  hospitals 
sening  communities  without  adequate 
financial  resources  to  put  up  the  remain- 
ing 33  V3  percent  non-Federal  portion,  the 
act  authorizes  the  Secretary'  to  make 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  of  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  non-Federal  share  ol 
the  construction  cost.  Interest  on  the.se 
loans  shall  be  charged  at  2.5  percent  and 
the  hospital  would  have  up  to  50  years 
to  repay.  A  total  of  $18  milhon  is  au- 
thorized for  this  part  of  the  program. 
These  authorizations  are  adequate  for 
the  emergency  situation  we  face  today 

The  Public  Health  Service  reports  that 
it  costs  between  $10,000  and  $30,000  per 
bed  to  construct  additions  to  existing 
hospitals,  depvending  upon  the  location 
and  tlie  adequacy  of  supporting  facil- 
ities such  £is  laboratories,  kitchens,  op- 
erating rooms,  and  the  like.  The  sun'ey 
of  the  needs  of  the  critical  hospitals 
Indicates  that  an  average  expenditure 
of  $20,000  jier  bed  would  meet  the  imme- 
diate need. 

Under  this  combined  grant  and  loan 
program,  a  hospital  need  only  rs-ise  $661 
m  order  to  start  construction  on  a 
$20,000  project  to  add  one  bed.  The  cost 
to  the  community  of  repaying  the  $6,000 
loan  over  a  50-year  period  at  2.5-percent 
interest  Is  minimal. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  cost 
of  constructing  complete  new  hospitals 
is  substantially  greater  than  the  proposed 
program  of  expansion  and  renovation  ol 
existing  facilities. 

The  Emergency  Hospital  Assistance 
Act  will  make  it  pxjssible  to  avoid  disaster 
but  it  Is  not  intended  to  provide  a  solu- 
tion to  our  growing  medical  facilities 
crisis. 

CRmCAL  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  XTNTTB}  STATXS 

A  sur\'ey  of  public  and  nonprofit  private 
hospitals  In  the  United  States,  prepared 
by  the  Division  of  Medical  Care  Admin- 
istration of  the  Public  Health  Sen-ice 
showing  that  143  hospitals  serving  97 
communities  In  30  States  cannot  meet 
the  expected  demand  for  hospital  beds 
by  medicare  recipients,  foUows: 


State  and  county 

Number 

of 

bospl- 

uls 

Number 

of 

beds 

Average 
dally 
atnwis 

Percent 
occu- 
pancy 

Percent  ' 

medicare 

reicip- 

ients 

Rank 

1 

state  and  county 

Number 

of 
hosgi. 

Number 

of 

beds 

Averajre 
daily 
census 

Percent 
occu- 
pancy 

Percent  > 

medicare 

recip- 

leDU 

Rank 

Alabama:  Slielby 

» 
1S6 

26 
S2 

M 

2fi 
280 

86 

63 
100 

74 

33 
16 
*6 

42 

S7 
36 

40 

ae 

28 

32 
10« 
100 

u 

156 

U 

i2 

93 
2* 
266 
86 
53 
97 
73 

31 
16 
43 

42 

36 
36 

45 

42 
31 

31 

108 
103 

100.00 
100  00 

100.00 
100.00 

98.04 
96.00 
95.00 
100.00 
100.00 
97.00 

eaas 

96  68 
100  00 

95.56 

100.00 

97  30 
100.00 

97.83 
107.69 
110.71 

96.88 
103.-85 
103.00 

as 
9.4 

6.4 
11.0 

8.0 

5.3 
4.8 
7.1 
3.2 
8.4 
6.8 

16.8 
14.6 

11.6 

17.8 
4.4 

17.1 

14.1 

14.8 

9.8 

11.8 
8.2 
4.9 

18 

16 

16 
19 

88 
46 
69 
10 
11 
84 
32 

25 

9 

36 

6 
82 
13 

22 

1 
3 

ao 
2 
4 

Maryland:  Calvert 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
I 

1 
1 

I 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
3 

67 
22 
26 
28 
64 
66 
21 

76 
40 
111 
30 
60 
74 

63 
60 
35 

74 

las 

383 
148 

103 
81 

162 

436 

64 
22 
25 
25 
64 
63 
20 

76 
40 
109 
29 
48 
71 

68 
59 
85 

67 
119 
827 
137 

93 

76 

lil 
395 

95.52 
100.00 
96.16 
96.16 
10a  00 
96.36 
95.24 

100.00 
100.00 
98.20 
96  67 
96.00 
95.95 

100.00 
98.33 

loaoo 

90.54 
92.97 
90.08 
92.67 

90.29 

9zse 
93.21 

90.60 

7.9 
10.6 
18.2 

9.3 
14.3 

as 

13.5 

9  2 
9.2 

•*     — 

9.5 
11.5 

9.5 

4.7 

13.8 

10.2 
6.T 
7.9 
9  4 

8.7 
6.6 

6.9 

4.7 

66 

Arkansas:  Ouachita.^ 

Florida: 

Minnesota:  Carlton 

Missouri:  Dade 

26 

Oknechobee 

North  Dakota:  Towner 

Ohio:  Adams 

South  Carolina:  Pamburjr... 
Soultilmkoia  Hon  liumme. 
Tenni'sse* 

CumNTliiDd.  

60 

Washington 

6 

OwMyift: 

Hullorh 

40 

27 

Camden 

t'oMi 

8 

Owlnnett 

Monrw-  

14 

Houston 

Kutherford 

21 

Laiiivns    ... 

Srquat.hle 

49 

Was-ne 

Willuimson 

28 

Iowa; 

Wilson    

80 

Clarke 

West  Vinrlnla: 

Mineral 

Dallas.... 

18 

Pal"  Alto.  . 

W  voralng 

23 

Kan.sas 

Ali™ 

Wisconsin   Pepin 

Alabama: 

Franklin 

17 

firurt 

69 

Marshall 

Russell 

66 

Kerturky: 

Tuac&loosa         

79 

Allen 

Calllomia:  Siskiyou 

72 

Cal<l»^U 

yiorida 

Columbia 

lAuml 

S7 

Louisiana- 

Santa  Rosa 

70 

Sabine 

St.  Taram«ny ... 

Georgia: 

Glynn 

Muscogee 

84 

TfiTf  tionnf 

89 

See  footnotes  at  and  of  tmbla. 
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Bute  snd  cooiitT 


Qeorgla— Continued 

Peach 

Raboa 

Illlnoui: 

Montgomery 

Rock  Island 

Woodford 

Indiana 

(lark 

HeijdDiks... 

Jefleraon 

Monroe :. 

Orange — 

Porter 

Starke 

Tipton 

Iowa    iJavU . 

Kentucky    I.ftcher.. 

MIchlKftii 

(.)-aklaji'J  ,    - 

Ogeiiuiw    .- 

Ontnr.igmi 

MlSBliWll'Pi: 

Jtisiwr — 

Pontotoc 

Missouri 

(iruiidy 

?t.  <  harlM 

New  Jersey:  Ocean.. 

New  York; 

Jefferson — 

I'utnam . 


Number 

of 

hospi- 

tab 


Number 

of 

bed* 


4S 

8a 

88 

ns 

31 

in 

70 
70 

130 
S6 

230 
31 
79 
74 

H8 

712 
SO 
37 

30 
«0 

52 
175 
371 

444 

51 


A  vera^ 
daily 

census 


1 


Percent  (Percent  ■ 
oocu  -     meil  icare 
recip- 
ients 


42 
2» 

fi2 

66<i 

29 

157 

65 

111 
34 

207 
29 
74 
ftS 

107 

672 
4fi 
34 

27 

56 

4W 

in  I 
338 

414 

47 


91.30 

90.63 


01.  U 
92.  5^ 


93.55 

90.78 

92.86 

91  43 

92.50 

94.44 

90.  (» 

93.55 

93  67 

91  K9 

90.68 

94.38 

9-J.OO 

91.89 

90.00 

93.33 

94,23 

9-.'.  tX) 

91.  11 

93.24 
82.  16 


7.  B 
9.7 

Ifi  0 

ll/.  1 
11.4 

7.2 
7.9 
12.8 

7.2 
13.  2 

7  2 
12.  0 
11.9 
14  H 

B.  7 

5.  5 
13.3 
10.7 

10.0 
12.  I 

20.2 

7.3 

11.8 

12.4 
9.9 


Rank 


77 
78 

35 

73 
12 

75 
41 

52 
53 
2« 
90 
31 
85 
S5 
91 

33 
67 
63 


51 

J7 
76 
60 

64 
38 


State  and  eounty 


North  Carolina: 

Avery. .   

Uayle 

Ohio 

Fayette 

Iliir.cwk 

Jefferson 

Lucas 

Summit 

Trurnl.un.. 

Oklahr.mn 

Cleveland .^.. 

Oarvin •. 

Puerto  Rico:*  •* 

I'onoe.     

San  Juan 

Tonne  s,>iee : 

Bradley 

Qibson 

Texas: 

Hopkln 

Webb 

Virginia 

Fairtai-.   

Prince  George 

Princess  Anne 

Roanoke 

Washington:  Jefferson.. 
West  Virginia: 

Flaneof-k 

Summers 

Taylor 

Wi.sfon.sin:  Monit)C 


Number 

of 
hospi- 
tals 


Number 

i,f 
beds 


136 
35 

68 

170 

413 

2,212 

1,610 

479 

100 

26 

796 

1,482 

152 
139 

ISO 

■282 
80 
SO 

969 
87 

175 
85 
82 
94 


Average 

daily 
census 


33 

63 

1.55 

39-2 

2.021 

1.463 

442 

90 

24 

718 
1.  375 

140 
129 

59 
142 

258 
72 
45 

919 
52 

163 
79 
47 

85 


Percent 
oocu- 
paru?y 


90.37 
94.29 

92.65 
91.  18 
94  92 

91  37 
90.87 
92.28 

90.00 
9Z31 

90.20 

92.78 

92.11 
92.81 

90.77 
94.87 

91.49 
90.00 
90.00 
94.84 
91.23 

93.14 

92  94 

90,38 
90.43 


I'eroenl  il 
medicare    Rank 

r<-cip- 

lcnt.1 


I  Comraunltlei  ranked  In  order  of  eti'ecled  difflcuUy  In  meeting  Increa.vd  demands  iivemge  dnilv  occupat 
for  hostiiiai  i"'d  simce  ar.^l  related  facilltle.«  based  upon  the  ratio  of  ftv»tlHhle  l*ds  und  rank  gn-iUcsl  diflicul 
the  percentacp  of  medicare  recipients  In  the  community.    .\il  ho-spltuU  n.-iwried         -  .N(;t  mnked  but  lis 


8.8 

9.0 

12.2 
11.  0 
9  3 
9.8 
8.2 
7.9 

8.6 
10.9 

8.6 
5.0 

7.3 
12.4 

16.1 
6,5 

Z8 

zg 

3.4 

7.5 
11  1 

7,1 
11.7 
13.6 
12.8 


94 
39 

42 
S2 
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dniiv  occupancy  ratw  of  90  percent  or  higher  over  the  past  year    I/iwost 

■i-m.-st  dlfnciilty  lu  meeting  Increiised  deiii.'inrl, 
ted  us  critical 


ANOTHER  SUCCESSFUL  LAUNCH  IN 
THE  FAMILY  OF  ORBITTNO  GEO- 
PHYSICAL OBSERVATORIES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boocsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  wais  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  period 
recently  past  has  been  a  time  of  high 
adventure  In  space  for  the  United  States. 
We  have  been  witness  to  another  success- 
ful launch  In  the  family  of  orbiting  geo- 
physical observatories — this  one  carry- 
ing 21  experiments  out  as  far  as  76,000 
miles  from  earth  to  Investigate  portions 
of  the  earth's  environment  never  before 
studied.  We  followed  the  flight  of  Gem- 
ini 9.  ."Shared  the  astronauts'  frustrations 
and  their  triumphs 

I  am  sure  you  were  as  elated  as  I  with 
the  amazing  success  of  the  Titan  HI 
launch  of  our  Department  of  Defense 
communications  satellite  system — eight 
relay  stations  In  .space  from  the  power 
of  one  rocket — and  of  the  flr.st  Surveyor 
flight.  The  specialists  working  on  the 
Surveyor  project  are  reported  to  have 
estimated  the  odds  against  accomplish- 
ing a  soft  landlne  on  the  first  attempt 
at  better  than  100  to  1  Yet  it  was 
achieved  and  Surveyors  camera  has  sent 
back  more  than  10,000  photos  of  the 
moon's  surface.  The  detail  of  these  pic- 
tures show  objects  as  small  as  a  twentieth 
of  an  Inch  can  be  seen  Remarkable  as 
'hese  pictures  are,  it  is  perhaps  more  Im- 
portant that  Surveyor  has  validated  the 
concept  that  Is  under  development  for  a 
manned  lunar  landing  and  ends  doubt 
about    the    adequacy    of    the    bearliig 


strength   of   the   lunar   surface   for   the 
manned  ml.ssion. 

These  dramatic  successes  confirm  me 
in  my  belief  that  the  exploration  of  space 
is  one  of  the  most  rewarding  and  excit- 
ing programs  ever  undertaken  by  the 
United  States,  It  has  challenged  our 
imagination,  developed  our  resources  in 
manpower  and  material,  and  reaped  re- 
wards not  only  to  our  citizens  but  to 
people  the  world  over.  It  has  strength- 
ened our' defense  and  contributed  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  And  we  are  still  very 
early  in  the  growing  stage.  The  future 
is  unlimited. 

Our  space  program  Is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  wide-ranging 
ajid  constructive  undertakings  In  our 
hisUiry.  We  cannot  Jeopardize  its  fu- 
ture or  allow  it  to  falter. 

Satellites  provide  instantaneous  com- 
munication over  vast  portions  of  the 
nlobe,  promote  our  defense,  and  further 
the  cause  of  understanding  between  na- 
tions. Weather  satellites  photograph 
cloud  cover  all  over  the  world  and  make 
the  meteorological  Information  available 
to  all  nations.  Scientific  satellites  re- 
turn Information  about  the  universe  that 
man  has  sought  throughout  hLstory  and 
enlarge  our  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
sun  and  stars  and  planets,  but  of  our 
own  earth  and  immediate  environment. 
Man  himself,  in  our  marmed  space  pro- 
gram, has  at  last  ventured  away  from 
his  gravity-bound  existence. 

The  space  program  has  provided  work 
for  400,000  men  and  women  working  in 
20.000  plants  across  the  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  Louisiana,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Saturn  facilities  at 
Mlchoud  has  proved  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance to  the  economy  of  the  State. 
The  plant  there  that  had  built  boats  and 
other  war  items  during  World  War  11 
and  tank  engines  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict had  largely  been  idle  since  1954.    It 


was  acquired  for  NASA  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government,  and  using  It  represented 
great  savings  in  taxpayers'  dollars.  To- 
day Michoud  Is  a  vital  part  of  our  pro- 
gram to  reach  out  In  space  as  far  as  the 
moon.  Not  only  has  It  provided  work  for 
nearly-  10,000  people,  but  it  has  attracted 
the  kind  of  employees  that  today  s  econ- 
omy, oriented  to  science  and  technology, 
requires.  It  has  created  thousands  of 
other  jobs  for  all  of  the  service  personnel 
required  by  this  employment — for  home- 
builders,  storekeepers,  and  schoolteach- 
ers. Space  agency  contracts  amounted  to 
more  than  $355  million  in  Louisiana  in 
1965. 

AU  of  the  Deep  South  has  benefited 
from    the   space    program — indeed,   the 
area  stretching  from  Houston,  Tex.,  ta 
Cape   Kennedy,   Fla.,    has   come   to   be^ 
known  as  the  Space  Crescent. 

Our  conquest  of  space  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  economic  and  political  system  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  way  of 
life. 

We  responded  to  the  challenge  of 
sputnik  with  Explorer  I.  We  countered 
Gagarin  with  Glenn,  Leonov  with  White, 
and  Luna  IX  with  Surveyor. 

We  have  an  edge  on  the  Soviet  Union 
In  many  regards.  We  have  chalked  up 
more  man-hours  In  space.  We  have  had 
a  high  degree  of  success  with  our  plane- 
tary probes  and  scientific  satellites.  But 
we  have  no  reason  for  complacency. 
Our  position  as  leader  of  the  free  world 
demands  that  we  forge  ahead  at  a  pace 
consistent  with  our  needs  and  our  re- 
sources. 

President  Johnson  prepared  an  austere 
budget  for  the  space  agency.  He  pared 
It  down  from  an  already  tight  request 
prepared  at  NASA  after  much  painful 
scrutiny. 

The  request  for  funds  for  fiscal  1967 
was  $5,012  bUllon— down  $163  million 
from   the   $5,175   billion  of  flacal   1966. 
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NASA  under  this  request  Is  being  asked 
to  do  as  much  or  more  than  In  the  past, 
with  less  money.  Less  funds  put  strong 
p,'e.ssures  on  the  core  of  NASA's  efifec- 
tlvene.vs.  its  dedicated  personnel  that 
man  tlie  centers  and  laboratories  and 
facililie.s  that  make  our  participation  in 
the  space  age  possible. 

The  program  as  presented  allows  no 
margin  for  insurance,  and  no  room  for 
error.  Surely  no  businessman  would  in- 
vest tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  a  lo- 
comotive and  then  allow  It  to  rust  In  the 
yards  for  lack  of  a  $5  part.  Neither  can 
»e  invest  tens  of  billions  In  a  space  pro- 
gram and  leave  It  to  falter  for  the  lack 
of  funds. 

We  cannot  put  Important  elements  of 
our  capability  Into  mothballs.  We  must 
use  it  or  see  It  rust.  Retrenchment  puts 
'05  in  the  danger  of  seeing  the  Soviet 
program  surge  past  us  again  as  it  did  In 
1957  If  we  cut  back  we  may  not  be  able 
to  develop  the  scientific  Information  and 
advanct'd  technology  required  for  the 
needs  of  U.S.  Industry  and  Government. 
Critical  reduction  In  funds  will  not  al- 
low us  to  continue  to  energize  large  seg- 
ments of  the  scientific  community  or 
bring  our  resources  to  bear  on  the  critical 
problems  of  the  modern  world. 

It  is  likely  that  any  major  setbacks  at 
this  point,  or  any  cut  below  the  present 
fruRal  level  of  funding,  would  require  an 
as'^ssment  of  all  of  our  target  dates. 
not  only  for  the  lunar  mission  In  manned 
flight,  but  for  a  host  of  other  highly  im- 
portant unmanned  projects. 

Weather  information  from  space  can 
be  increased  until  It  will  be  possible  to 
program  the  earth's  entire  atmosphere 
on  a  computer  and  to  make  long-range 
weather  forecasts  for  the  entire  world 
Some  inkling  of  the  importance  of 
weather  forecasting  can  be  Kathered  if 
you  consider  that  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  construction  Industry  in  the 
U.iited  States  could  save  up  to  $1  billion 
a  year  by  u.sing  the  weather  information 
now  available.  Consider  how  much  more 
can  be  saved  as  our  weather-forecasting 
tools  improve. 

Multipurpose  communications  stations 
can  provide  TV  and  radio  broadcasting 
to  the  entire  world.  Satellites  can  sen-e 
as  control  towers  in  space  to  handle  the 
!ncrea.sine  speed  and  volume  of  traffic  on 
the  world's  airways.  Satellites  show- 
promise  in  .such  various  areas  as  ocean- 
ography, studying  water  resources,  and 
oetecting  diseased  areas  of  forests. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  pre- 
dict or  even  imagine  the  uses  to  which 
our  space  program  can  be  put  to  improve 
ine  lot  of  mankind. 

We  can  move  ahead  with  our  space 
program  toward  these  goals  only  If  we 
malce  a  prudent  investment.  And  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  request  for  funds  for  1967 
|s  Indeed  prudent.  The  Congress  would 
be  shortsighted  in  the  extreme  if  it  failed 
w  meet  these  minimum  needs  to  carry 
our  space  program  forward. 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gwitleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  con- 
current resolution  Identical  to  that  spon- 
sored by  my  very  able  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Robert  E.  Sweeney,  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  support  of  free  elections  In  South 
Vietnam  and  to  urge  the  sponsorship  of 
these  elections  under  an  Impartial  inter- 
national body. 

A  critical  look  at  the  current  situation 
in  Vietnam  can  only  relay  to  us  a  feeling 
of  caution  regarding  the  meaningfulness 
of  the  election  in  September.  In  any  na- 
tion when  leaders  are  chosen  by  the  elec- 
toral process,  there  needs  to  be  a  basic 
stability,  a  culture  which  supports  the 
ideals  and  mechanisms  of  representative 
government.  In  a  time  of  internal  tur- 
moil, in  a  nation  which  has  a  previous 
history  of  subverted  elections,  it  Is  naive 
to  expect  an  election  to  be  a  fair  reflec- 
tion of  the  desires  of  the  people. 

International  supervision  of  the  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  is  of  utmost  im- 
port, therefore,  as  at  least  a  partial  bal- 
ance to  other  factors  jeopardizing  this 
effort  to  create  a  more  popularly  based 
civilian  government.  A  serious  obstacle  , 
is  evident  in  the  events  of  recent  weeks 
in  Hue.  Danang.  and  Saigon.  The  sup- 
pression and  arrests  of  Buddhist  leaders 
by  the  Ky  government  forecasts  little 
likelihood  that  the  dissent  which  exists 
will  be  allowed  and  expressed.  DiflBcul- 
tles  exLst  as  well  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
election  law.  Candidates  are  denied  the 
right  to  campaign  as  an  organized  slate. 
In  some  situations,  the  same  representa- 
tion would  be  given  districts  with  25.- 
000  people  as  districts  with  125,000  peo- 
ple. 

Neither  is  Vietnam's  past  experience 
with  the  electoral  process  encouraging. 
Eleven  previous  time,  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam have  participated  in  elections  which 
have  been  corrupted  and  manipulated  to 
insure  a  particular  result.  To  call  for 
elections  means  nothing  if  what  follows 
is  a  hollow  mockery  of  the  entire  proc- 
ess. The  inevitable  consequence  Ls  a  cyn- 
ical distrust  and  confusion  and.  more- 
over, an  understandable  refusal  to  accept 
the  results. 

The  opportunity  lies  ahead.  Under 
the  circumstances  which  1  have  dis- 
cussed, there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
election  will  be  a  fair  reflection  of  Viet- 
namese thinking.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  it  will  not.  However,  the  probability 
of  fair  elections  is  enhanced  with  super- 
vision by  an  international  body  such  as 
the  United  Nations  and  I  urge  that  we 
take  action  to  support  as  a  collective 
body  this  course  of  action. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  JOELSON,  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  last  week  Edward  J.  Reardon  passed 
away.  Ed  Reardon  was  for  many  years 
a  respected  member  of  the  House  press 
corps  and  was  a  beloved  figure  in  the 
Capitol.  He  possessed  unusual  Integrity 
and  was  a  newspaperman's  newspaper- 
man. 

The  core  of  Ed  Reardon  s  woi*  was 
fairness  and  honesty.  He  never  broke  a 
confidence  and  he  never  wielded  a  poison 
pen. 

Ed  reported  the  news  In  such  a  way 
that  the  public  could  always  depend  on 
the  truth  of  his  reports  and  on  the  de- 
cency of  his  motives. 

He  served  the  Herald  News,  which  is 
published  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  represent,  faithfully,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  be  missed  by  his  many 
friends  on  the  staff  of  that  fine  news- 
paper. 

I  personally  have  lost  a  dear  friend 
whom  I  shall  never  forget,  and  whose 
memoi-y  I  will  always  revere. 


INDEPENDENCE   DAY— MALAGASY 
REPUBLIC 


FREE  ELECTIONS  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 
Mr    P.ATTEN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Edwards!  may  ex- 

^^^^^ 905— Part   11 


ON    THE    PASSING    OF    EDWARD    J. 
REARDON 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr  ConyersI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  COKi'ERS  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Malagasy  Republic  celebrates  its  sixth 
anniversary  todaj-  as  an  independent  na- 
tion. ThLs  day  is  indeed  a  proud  and  an 
important  one  in  the  colorful  histor>-  of 
tills  island  countrj-.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  proud  to  join  with  the 
many  friends  of  the  Malagasj-  Republic 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  Malagasy  people 
and  government  on  the  joyous  and 
memorable  occasion.  To  His  Excellency. 
President  Phllibert  Tsirana  and  His  Ex- 
cellency. Mr.  Louis  Rakotamalala.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  I  wish  to 
extend  warm  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  continued  progress. 

The  Malagasy  Republic,  formerly 
Madagascar,  is  not  a  new  country  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  'lYading 
first  took  place  between  the  two  coun- 
tries during  the  last  years  of  the  18th 
centur>-  when  an  American  buccaneer 
ship  brought  the  first  Malagasy  rice  to 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Some  30 
years  later,  our  first  American  "ambassa- 
dor". Trader  Marks  conducted  a  lively 
trade  in  Malagasy  goods  His  small 
trading  operation  was  to  herald  the  In- 
creased commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
trtes.  In  1881,  Malagasy  and  the  United 
States  signed  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
friendship.  Today,  the  United  States 
continues  a  close  trade  association  with 
Malagasy.  As  Malagasy's  second  best 
customer,  the  United  States  purchases 
almost  18  percent  of  her  exports 
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However,  the  Uiterest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Malagasy  Republic  is  not 
limited  to  the  area  of  trade.  Although, 
American  investment  is  not  large,  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  U.S.  technical  and 
economic  aid  demonstrates  the  strong 
American  concern  for  thLs  developing 
country.  In  agreement  with  the  Mala- 
gasy Grovernment,  a  .strategic  tracking 
and  data  gathering  station,  part  of  the 
American  space  program,  has  been  built 
by  the  United  State.s  on  Madagascar 
Island. 

The  island  of  Madagascar,  fourth 
largest  island  in  the  world  and  four  other 
small  islands  cnmpri.se  the  Malagasy  Re- 
public. They  are  located  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  250  miles  across  the  Mozambique 
Channel  from  the  southeast  coast  of 
Africa.  More  than  6  million  people  make 
up  the  18  different  ethnic  groups.  The 
Merina  closely  resemble  the  first  non- 
African  inhabitants  of  the  island  and 
are  thought  to  have  come  from  the 
.southwest  Pacific  area  several  centures 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  They  hold 
leadership  positions  in  the  Government 
and  professions.  President  Tsirana  be- 
longs to  the  Cotiers.  a  coastal  people 
who  are  an  admi.xture  of  Arab  and 
Negroid  blood  In  addition,  the  large 
number  of  Indians.  Chinese  and  Indo- 
nesians who  have  settled  in  Malagasy 
make  this  island  nation  truly  "Afro- 
Asian."  The  language  spoken  through- 
out the  republic  is  of  Malayo-Polynesian 
origin. 

The  economy  of  Malagasy  is  heavily 
agricultural  with  sucli  principal  crops  as 
sugar,  manioc,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  va- 
nilla. Several  disadvantiiges  such  as 
shortage  of  skilled  technicians  and  low- 
world  market  prices  for  Malagasy  have 
restricted  the  expansion  of  the  economy. 
To  meet  this  crucial  problem,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  Initiated  a  new  5-year  plan 
that  emphasizes  commercialization  of 
agricultural  production  in  livestock, 
sugar  and  coffee,  and  so  forth.  The 
United  States  in  accordance  with  these 
goals  will  provide  aid  for  agricultural  ex- 
pansion, police  communications,  main- 
tenance of  roadbuilding.  and  ground 
water  development 

The  United  States  Is  very  proud  of  Its 
long  tradition  of  friendship  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Malagasy  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  continuing  growth  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries.  We  are 
also  proud  of  the  steady,  deliberate  prog- 
ress that  is  taking  place  in  Malagasy  and 
again  wLsh  the  people  and  leaders  of 
Malagasy  continued  success  and  pros- 
perity as  they  celebrate  this  historic 
occasion 


EQUALIZATION    OP    MILITARY    RE- 
TIREMENT PAY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Whitk!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Joining  a  number  of  my  col- 


leagues in  introducing  legislation  to  cor- 
rect a  gross  inequity  in  the  pay  of  men 
and  women  who  served  this  country 
bravely  and  well  and  have  now  retired 
from  the  military  service.  My  bill  would 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
equalize  the  retirement  pay  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  imiformed  services  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service. 

Under  present  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker. 
military  personnel  who  retired  prior  to 
1962  are  being  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  three  pay  raises  which  have  been  given 
to  the  military  since  1962.  Certainly  the 
cost-of-living  increases  which  brought 
about  this  increase  in  pay  scales  have 
had  the  same  effect  upon  retired  mili- 
tary' people  as  upon  those  who  remained 
in  service,  or  those  who  retired  later,  with 
higher  retirement  pay. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced would  recompute  the  pay  of  mili- 
tary personnel  who  retired  without  the 
benefit  of  these  recent  Increases  Even 
though  their  service  may  have  been  as 
long,  and  their  rank  as  high,  they  are 
now  paid  considerably  less  than  those 
who  have  retired  under  higher  pay  scales 
Many  of  the  military  personnal  who  will 
benefit  from  this  legislation  are  veterans 
of  both  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

Many  of  them  have  chosen  my  west 
Texas  district  as  the  place  of  their  retire- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  join  in  urging 
the  approval  by  this  Congress  of  legis- 
lation which  will  .show  our  appreciation 
in  a  most  practical  manner. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  tomorrow  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions resolution  will  be  called  up,  and 
also  the  four  bills  previously  announced 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
HR  5256,  H.R.  14741.  H.R.  15005.  and 
H.R.   12615. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert),  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for 
June  28  through  June  30.  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia',  effective  to- 
day, on  account  of  advice  of  Capitol 
physician. 

Mr  Nelsen  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
BocGS>,  indefinitely,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Mailliard,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hicks  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Adam-s),  for  June  27  and  28,  on  £WMX)unt 
of  offlclsLl  business. 


Mr.  Hagan  ot.Georgia  lat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today  and  tomorrow 
on  account  of  official  btisiness. 

Mr.  PuLTojf  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  F'ord',  on  ac- 
count of  legal  business  in  Eric,  Pa. 

Mr.  Flynt  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  At- 
BERT  I .  for  today,  on  account  of  offlclal 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.s.'^ion  to 
address  the  Hou.se,  followinc  the  legi.<;la- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RousH,  for  60  minutes,  May  28 
1966. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes.  May  28, 
1966:  tx5  revise  and  extend  his  nrnarits 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Albert,  for  60  minutes,  today;  to 
rcvi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Sweeney  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten  i  .  for  30  minutes,  on  June  29.  and 
tx3  revi.se  and  extend  his  remark.-;  and  to 
include   extraneous   mattei. 

Mr.  ScHMiDHAUSER  '  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Patten)  ,  for  30  minutJ\^.  on  June  28. 
to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  lat  the  re-' 
quest  of  Mr  Patten  » .  for  60  minutes,  on 
July  12,  to  revise  and  extend  hi.-;  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McGrath  I  at  the  reque.'^t  of  Mr. 
Patten*,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  12,  to 
revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  m- 
clude  extraneous  matter 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

By  unanimous  consent.  p<^rmi.ss!on  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Whitener  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  H.R.  15858  and  to  include  a 
letter  from  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Mr.  Cunningham  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  remarks  made  during  debate 
on  H.R.  14904 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  > ,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Cahill. 

I  The  following  Members  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Craley 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr    Bingham. 

Mr    Wright 

Mr  Dyal 

Mr   Ullman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    SCHMIDHAUSER. 
Mr.TENZER. 

Mr  Love. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 
Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
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ulcen  from  the  Speakers  table  and.  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follo\\s: 

S  3(X)5  An  acL  uj  provide  for  a  coordi- 
.ist«l  national  safety  proprum  and  estab- 
lishment Of  safety  btandards  for  motor  ve- 
hicles In  Interstate  connmerce  to  reduce  ac- 
cidents Involving  motor  vehicles  and  to  re- 
duce the  deaths  and  Injuries  occurring  In 
such  accidents;  to  the  ConinUltee  on  Inter- 
state M'.u  Foreign   Commerce. 

S3 '.84  An  act  to  amend  ihe  act  of  June  3, 
1966  (Public  Law  89  441,  80  Stat.  192),  re- 
lating to  the  Great  Suit  Lake  rellcted  lands: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

S  Con  Res  98.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  pamphlet  entitled  Our  Capitol";  to 
Uie  Cominittee  on  Huuse  Administration. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordmgly 
tat  6  o'clock  and  25  mliiutes  p  m.  i  the 
Hoase  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, June  28.  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  hi5  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  336C  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
tDe  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  to  purchase  United  States 
obligations  directly  from  the  Treasury. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou,'^e  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bill.s  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  136,  An  act  U)  amend  sections  1.  17a. 
64a(5),  67ib),  67c,  and  70c  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HB.  13431.  An  act  to  extend  the  Renego- 
Uatloii  Act  of  1951;  and 

H.R  13822  An  act  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Postmaster  General  to  fur- 
ther the  research  and  development  and  con- 
struction enKineenii(<  programs  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

M:  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou,'.e  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
»  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR  l.=i82  An  act  to  remove  a  restriction 
M  certjiln  real  property  heretofore  conveyed 
^UieSt,,!^  of  California; 

HR  34381  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
•^:p'''v  Art  with  respect  to  limiting  the 
:*:  -'v  iiiid  nondlschargeabUlty  of  taxes  In 
bankrupt  cy: 

HR  737i  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
-:g  Company  Act  of  1956: 

HR  10721  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  Improve  Ite 
^neSis.  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HR  12270.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
'^-'v  of  Delense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy, 
ind  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
-ransportiitlon  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
^  ''J'-s  o;  America  In  connection  with  the 
-:n  Boy  .Scouts  World  Jamboree  and  2 let 
wy  Scouts  World  Conference  t^  be  held  in 
*»  L'nlted  States  of  America  In  1967  and 
•Of  other  purpoeee. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2514.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defease,  transmitting  reports  of  violations 
of  section  3679.  Revised  Statutes,  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  Directive  7200  1.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  3679 (ij  (2) , 
Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

2515.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  except  real  property  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand  from  the  provisions 
of  certain  laws  regulating  the  locations  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign governments  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

2516.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
fourth  semiannual  report  on  the  problem  of 
air  pollution  caused  by  motor  vehicles,  and 
measures  taken  toward  Its  alleviation,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89- 
272;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2517.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  12,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations. 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Rockport  Har- 
bor. Mass..  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Work.s,  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  July  16.  1958:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2518.  Acting  Secretary.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  the  ]4fh  report  to  Con- 
gress on  U.S  contributions  to  International 
organizations  pursuant  to  the  protislons  of 
Public  Law  81-806  (H.  Doc.  No.  455 »:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed 

2519  Chairman  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
structure  and  performance  of  the  Nation's 
food  marketing  system,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
\  l.slons  of  Public  Law  88-354;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

2520.  Administrator.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  on  a  pro- 
posed Presidential  archival  depository  to  be 
known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Library,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 507(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2521.  Administrator.  Veterans'  Admlniatra- 
tlon.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  cancel  certain  unpaid  Interest  ac- 
crued after  September  30.  1931,  on  loans 
made  to  World  War  I  veterans  upon  the  se- 
curity of  adjusted-service  certificates;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on   the   State  of  the   Union. 

Mr  McMillan  Comauttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  H.R  8337.  A  bill  to 
amend  tBe  District  of  Columbia  Practical 
Nurses'  Licensing  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, uith  an  amendment  i  Rept.  No  1653  ^ 
Re.'erred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  ol  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan,  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  H.R  10823  A  bill  re- 
lating to  credit  life  Insurance  and  credit 
health  and  accident  insurance  with  respect 
to  student  loans;  with  an  amendment  ,Repl. 
No.  1664  J .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan,  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  H  R.  :2U&.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  reconsiruct  the  substructure 
and  to  replace  the  superstructure  of  the  ex- 
isting 14th  Street  or  Highway  Bridge  across 
the  Potomac  River,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment  iRept.  No  1655 1.  Rel 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  H.R.  15857.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries 
of  officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  1656).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  McMillan  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  15858.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  6  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  to  authorize 
early  land  acquisition  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
qiUring  a  site  for  a  replacement  of  Shaw 
Junior  High  School;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1657).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Siate  of  the 
t7nlon. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  15860.  A  bill  to  ettab- 
lish  the  District  of  Columbia  Ball  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
<Rept,  No.  1658).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  House  Joint  Resolution  1178 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  C<3lumbla  to  pro- 
mulgate .special  regulations  for  the  period  of 
the  93d  annual  session  of  the  Imperial 
Cotincll.  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North  America,  to 
be  held  in  Washington.  DC  ,  In  July  1967  to 
authorize  the  granting  of  certain  permits  to 
Imperial  Shrine  Convention.  1967  Inc.,  on 
the  occasions  of  such  sessions,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendments  .Rept  No. 
1659).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  McMillan  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R  5426  A  bill  to  provide 
that  common-law  marriages  mav  not  be 
contracted  in  the  District  of  Colunibia:  with 
amendments  (Rept  No.  1660).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT 

M."  PATTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
««t  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  23.  1966, 
the  following  bills  were  reported  on  June 
24.  1966: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
HR.  15941  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  purposes: 
without  amendment   (Rept.  No    1652),     Re- 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  pursuant 
to  the  order  cf  the  Hou.se  of  June  23. 
1966.  the  follo\i-inp  bill  was  reported  on 
June  25.  1966: 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S  2934.  An  act  to  provide  needed  addi- 
tional means  for  the  residents  of  rural 
America  to  achieve  equality  of  opportunity 
by  HuthorlTrlng  the  making  cf  grants  for 
comprehensive  planning  for  public  services 
and  development  In  community  develop- 
ment districts  approved  by  the  .Secretary  of 
Agriculture:  with  pjnendmentE  (Rept  No. 
16611  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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1966 


{Submitted  June  27,  1966] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of    committees    were    delivered    to    the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.J  Res.  1180  Joint  resolution  mak- 
ing continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967.  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  1862).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the   Onion 

Mr  DAWSON  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  Report  entitled  "Coaet  Guard 
Examination  of  Foreign  Passenger  Vessels," 
33d  report;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1663)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  Report  entitled  "Federal  Re- 
search and  Development  Programs:  the 
Decisionmaking  Process,"  34th  report; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  1664).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  FOLEY  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  HR  2623  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Pig  War 
National  Historical  Park  m  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No  1665).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  H  K  14875.  -  A  bill  to 
amend  section  1035  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  and  other  laws,  to  auth(?rlze  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  on  duty 
outside  the  United  States  or  Its  possessions 
to  deposit  their  savings  with  a  imtformed 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept  No  1666).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  SISK;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
R^olutlon  896  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  II  R.  5256,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
change  the  method  of  computing  retired 
pay  of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No,  1687).  Re- 
ferred to   the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  YOUNG :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  896  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HR  12615,  a  bill  to 
amend  sections  404(d)  and  408  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  members 
of  the  unlTormed  services  to  be  reimbursed 
under  certain  circumstances  for  the  actual 
cost  of  parking  fees,  ^erry  fares,  and  bridge, 
road,  and  tunnel  tolls;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  1688).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  PEPPEai:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  897.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R.  14741.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize an  Increase  In  the  number  of  Marine  Corps 
offlcers  who  may  serve  In  the  combined 
grades  of  brigadier  general  and  major  gen- 
eral; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1869). 
Referred  to  the  Hovise  Calendar 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  898.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R.  16005,  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  Inequities 
In  the  active  duty  promotion  opportunities 
of  certain  offlcers;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1870).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  HtBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices HJl,  13125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  UUa  m  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No  1671)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  th« 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS      to   the  Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  23, 
1966,  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
on  Jiuie  24,  1966: 

By  Mr.  MAHON : 
H,R.  15941.  A    bill    making    appropriations 
for  the  department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year    ending   June   30,    1967,   and    for   other 
purposes, 

[Submitted  June  27.  1966\ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule   XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HR   15942.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  tax  on  un- 
related debt-financed  Income  of  Uix  exempt 
organizations;    to   the   Conunlttee   on    Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
HR.  15943.  A  bill  to  impose  a  tax  on   un- 
related debt-financed  Income  of  tax  exempt 


Affairs. 

By  Mr.SCHISLER: 

H.R.  16964.  A  bUl  to  provide  compensaUon 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  offlcers 
killed  whUe  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  15955.  A  bill  to  reclaseify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER 

HR   15956.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 

t.iry  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln 

Homestead  National  Recreation  Area,  to  the 

Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs 

By  Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (  by  request  i 

HR   15967.  A  bill   to  provide  for  a  refund 
of  excise   taxes   levied   on   aut<:)mobile8  pur- 
chased by  certain  disabled  veterans;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UDALL : 

HR   15958    A    bill    to    regulate    Interstate 
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organizations;    to    the   Committee   on    Ways      "^"^  foreign  commerce  by  preventinij  the  use 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

HR  15944.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
Increase  the  special  revenue  bond  borrowing 
authority,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  15945  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  the 
Federal  Martime  Board-Admlnlstratlon,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H  R  15946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  28.  1924,  to  revise  existing  law  relating 
to  the  examination,  licensure,  registration, 
and  regvilatlon  of  optometrists  and  the  prac- 
tice of  optometry  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FISHER : 

H.R.  15947.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 

MR  15948  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  HEIiSTOeKI : 

HR  15949.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packag- 
ing or  labeUng  of  certain  consumer  commodi- 
ties distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   HOSMER 

HR   15950,  A    bill    to   establish   a   National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MATSUNAGA: 

HJR.  15951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  loans  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  leasehold  Interests  on  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agricultvire. 

By  Mr.MINSHALL: 

H.R.  16862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  position 
of  Chief  Veterinary  Officer  of  the  Service 
and  provide  for  the  rank  of  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General  for  said  position;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN : 

HR.  15953.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  increase  the  special  revenue  bond  bor- 
rowing  authority,   and   for   other   purposes. 


of  unfair  or  deceptive  methcxls  of  parkaelng 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  coninncxiitles 
dl.strlbuted  in  such  commerce,  and  tor  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  ua  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  VIOORITO: 
H.R  15959  A  blh  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act.  as  reenarted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
eliminate  certain  requirements  with  respect 
to  effectuating  marketing  orders  for  cherries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  15960.  A  bill  to  provide  a  temporary 
program  for  dairy  farmers  under  which  pro- 
duction adjustment  payment  shall  be  made 
to  such  farmers  who  volimtarlly  adjust  their 
marketings  of  milk  and  butterfat;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr  WHITE  of  Texas 
H.R  15961  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  CORMAN: 
H  R  15962.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  interest  on  certain  obligations 
shall  not  be  tax  exempt;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr,  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.  15963.  A    blU   to   establish   a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;    to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr  HORTON: 
H.R  15964.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73,  Utie 
18.  United  States  CoAt.  to  prohibit  the  ob- 
struction of  criminal  investigations  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  15965  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R  15986.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Higher  Education  to  plan,  estabilsh,  or- 
ganize, and  operate  a  public  commvmity  col- 
lege and  a  public  college  of  arts  and  .sciences 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  NIX 
H.R  15967  A  bill  to  amend  section  336(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  as 
to  authorize  any  petitioner  for  naturalization 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  a  final  hear- 
ing held  upon  his  petition  within  30,  rather 
than  60,  days  preceding  a  general  election: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HR   15966.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions p-ild   to   retired   law   enforcement   of- 
ficers shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  OTTINGER: 
HR  15969.  A    bill    to    establish    an    emer- 
gency p.'-ogram  of  direct  Federal  assistance  in 
the  form  of  grants  and  loans  to  certain  hos- 
pitals in  critical  need  of  new  beds  and  related 
looilities  In  otdfer  to  meet  the  demands  for 
service    resumng    from    new    and    expanded 
Federal  programs;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 
B;;Mr.PUCINSKl: 
HR  15970.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Aviiitlon    Act   of    1958    to    authorize    aircraft 
noise   abatement    regulation,    and    for    other 
purposes:    to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
anci  Fore}E;n  Commerce, 
ByMr  REDLIN: 
H.R  15971.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance by    the   Secretary    of    Agriculttire   of   a 
25-ceni-per-bushel  export  marketing  certlfi- 
«ite  on  wheat  for  the   1967,    1968,  and   1969 
crops  of  wheat;   to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
ruiture. 

By  Mr  SHIPI^Y: 
Hfi  15972    A  bill   to  authorize  the   Secre- 
tary of  tne  Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln 
Homestead  National  Recreation  Area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY  . 
H  R   15973    A    bill    to   amend    the    Railroad 
Rftlrement   Act   of    19:J7   to   provide   a   7-per- 
cent Increase  in  all  annuities  and  pensions 
payable  thereunder:    to    the   Committee   on 
Interstiite   and    Foreign    Commerce. 
By  Mr    BOLAND: 
H.R  15974    A  bill  to  include  all  periods  of 
military  service  as  creditable  service  for  sev- 
erance pay  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Cull  Service 
By  Mr    FASCELL: 
HR  15975    A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
National    Housing    Act    to    Increase    the    au- 
thority  of    the    Federal    National    Mortgage 
Association   to   obtain    funds   for   use   in    its 
secondary   market    operations:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciirreucy. 
By  Mr.  GRAY 
HR   15976    A   bill  to  authorize  the  grant- 
ing of  oil.  gas,  and  other   hydrocarbon  sub- 
Btances,  and  all  rights  in  connection  there- 
with   and     pertaining     thereto,     to     certain 
homestead    patentees    who    were    wrongfully 
deprived  of  such  property  and  rights:   to  the 
Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr   McCLORY: 
HR  15977    A    bill    to    amend    chapter    73, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
obstruction  of  criminal  Investigations  of  the 
United    States:     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

HR  15978  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws:  t  i  the  Committee  on  the  JudicU-.ry. 

HR  15979  A  bill  to  outlaw  the  Mafia  and 
other  oreanlzed  crime  syndicates:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  l.=i980    A   bill   to  prohibit   wiretapping 
by  persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law- 
enforcement  offlcers  engaged  in  the  Investlea- 
tlon  or  prevention  of  specified   cateRorles  of 
criminal  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   SICKLES: 
HR  1.^981    A  bill  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the   District  of   Maryland 
«nall  h-'ld  court  at  Hyattsville;   to  the  'Com- 
mittee (  n  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    SKUBITZ: 
HR  1,5982    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
28,  1924    to  revise   existing   law  relating   to 
">f  examination,  licensure,  registration    and 
r«Kulatlon  of  optometrists  and  the  practice 
f  optometry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
w  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Dtatrlct  of  Columbia. 


By   Mr.  UTT: 
HR   15983.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
}X)rary    suspension    of    duty    on    stoppers    of 
cork  suitable  for  wine  bottles;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  W«ys  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MAHON: 
HJ  Res   1180.    Joint      resolution      making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967.  and   for  other  purposes:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr    CEDERBERG : 
H.J  Res    1181    Joint    resolution    to    estab- 
lish   an    Atlantic    Union    delegation:    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr    DICKINSON: 
H.J  Res  1182    Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  requiring 
that    Federal   judges   be    reconfirmed   by    the 
Senate  every  6  years;    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    LIPSCOMB: 
H.J  Res   II83    Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the   establishment   of   a   Commission   on 
National   Defense   Policy;    to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr    LAIRD 
H  J  Res  1184    Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for   the    establishment   of   a    Commission    on 
National   Defense   Policy;    to   the  Committee 
on  Armed   Services 

By  Mr    MINSHALL: 
H.J  Res.  1185    Joint    resolution   to   provide 
for   the   establishment   of  a   Commission   on 
National   Defense   Policy;    to  the  Committee 
on   Armed  Services 
By  Mr    BOW: 
HJ  Res   1186    Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the   establishment   of   a   Commission   on 
National  Defense  Policy;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr    GIBBONS: 
H  Con   Res.  799.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing  a   Joint   Committee  on    National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr    HOSMER  : 
H.  Con.  Res  800    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pres-sing  the  setise  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to  the  prompt  and   full   settlement   of 
the    Indebtedness   of    Prance   and    other   na- 
tions   to    the    United    States;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means, 
By  Mr  ROYBAL : 
H.  Con  Res  801       Concurrent      resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 
ing  of    elections    in    South    Vietnam:   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    EDWARDS  of  California: 
H  Con  Res  802    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 
ing  oT^elety-ions   in   South   Vietnam;    to   the 
Commltt^  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Bv^r    PATMAN: 
H  Res  899    Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration  of   House  Joint   Resolution   1148. 
a    Joint    resolution    providing   an    emergency 
limitation  on  interest  rates  paid  by  insured 
banks:    to  the  Committee  on   Rules. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON : 
H.  Res.  900    Resolution      authorizing      the 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  contingent  fund 
to  meet  committee  employee  pmyroU  for  June 
1966:    to  the  Corrunlttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration 

By  Mr  FRIEDEL 
H  Res  901  Resolution  relating  to  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  and  radiotelegraph  allow- 
ances of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  House 
.Administration 


tlve  to  equalliang  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  all  States  bordermg  on  aii  ocean  or  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

492  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  relative  to  rati- 
fication of  the  proposed  amendment  relating 
to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice 
Presidency,  and  to  cases  where  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  dutiee 
of  the  office;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  i-esolutions  were  introduced  and 
sevei-ally  referred  a5  foliow-s: 
By  Mr  ADDABBO : 

H.H.  15984    A   biil   to  authorize  the  Inter- 
ment of  Mrs    Mary  L.  Campbell  In  \iie  Long 
Island  National  Cemetery:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  A^ffairs 
By  Mr   ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  15985  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sofia 
Cascarano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr   CRAMER  (by  request  i 
H.R.  15986    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yau  Mel 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  15987.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Natale 
Grippe:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 
H  R    15988    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Clai^a 
Ordentlich    and    Julius    Ordentlich,    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT 
H.R.    15989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Mercedes:    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  MATHIAS : 
HJR.  15990  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  tlie  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MORSE 
H.R   15991     A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mr 
Henry  Schlerembergg  and  Mrs  Maria  Lucretla 
Schierembergg:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  ONEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HR    15992    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Furtado  Gabriel;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary 

H  R  15993  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Monica 
G.  Anvoner,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr    RUBERS  of  Alaska 

H.R.  15994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 

L  Merrill:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H.R,  159S5    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  E 

Coplln;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows:   '' 

491  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  rela- 


PETITIONS    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  foliows: 

403  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Portland.  Oreg,,  relative  to  Si  tche'l 
Paige  Day;  to  the  Committes  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

404,  Also    petition    of    City    Council.    Chi- 
cago. Ill  .  relative  to  proposed  increase  In  toll 
charges  for  use  of  the  St    Lawrence  Seaway 
to   the   Committee   on    PubUc   Works 

405  Also  {jetltion  of  Charleston  Freedom 
Forum,  Inc  ,  Charleston.  S  C  ,  relative  to 
American  servicemen  captured  by  Commu- 
nist governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
R  u  i  es 
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SENATE 

Monday,  Jink  27.  1<)«6 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  -was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  help  of  the  ages  past, 
hope  for  the  years  to  come,  iii  the  white 
of  Thy  liolmcss  we  know  ourselves  for 
what  we  are — petty,  proud  creatures  who 
seek  their  own  wills  and  whims  in  spite 
of  the  polished  courtesies  and  noble  pro- 
fessions with  which  we  come  to  Thee. 

We  would  yield  our  flickering  torch  to 
the  flame  of  Thy  redeeming  love.  Send 
us  forth  as  sons  of  the  morning  to  bring 
Thy  light  to  every  shadowed  life  we  meet 

As  every  ray  of  sunshine  leads  back  to 
the  sun,  so  in  this  moment  of  communion 
with  Thee  teach  ou:  thoughts  to  travel 
up  the  roads  of  Thy  benedictions  to  Thy- 
self. 

For  every  virtue  we  possess 

And  every  victory  won, 
And  ever>-  thought  of  holiness 

Are  Tliine  alone, 

O  Thou  God  of  grace,  to  Thine  is  the 
kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr  M.ansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  con.sent.  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  pr(x-eedings  of  Friday, 
June  24,  1966.  wa.s  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cattxl  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  22,  19(56.  the  Pre.sident  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  'S  1357'  to  revi.se 
existing  bail  practices  in  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— 
ENPOU.ED   BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  iiom  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  sii'.nature  to  the 
following  enrollr-d  bills,  and  they  were 
-Signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  :?368  An  act  to  amend  se'-rtlon  14(bi  nf 
the  Federn:  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  \e;\ss  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  to  purchfiae  United  States 
obllgatlon.s  directly  from  the  lYeasury; 

H  R.  136  An  act  to  amend  sections  1.  17a, 
64,ti5i,  67!  b),  67c.  and  70c  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R  138^2  An  act  to  provide  for  an  addl- 
tion.U  Aaelstttut  Ptslmaater  General  to  fur- 
ther the  research  and  development  and  con- 
struction engineering  programa  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department    and  for  other  purposes. 


PETITION 
Mr    SCOTT  presented  a  resolution  of 
the    House    of    Representatives    of    the 


State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and,  under  the  riile.  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Housi  Resolution  No  31 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  March 
28,   1966 

liesoUed  {the  Seriate  concurrtng  > ,  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  memoralize  the  Congress  of 
the  tJulted  States  to  support  and  adopt  the 
necessary  measures  to  request  and  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  April  9,  1967,  as 
Batiuin-Corregldor  Day  In  observance  of  the 
twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  the  Pall  of  Ba- 
taan  and  Corregldor  and  as  a  tribute  to  the 
gallant  American  and  Philippine  soldiers 
who  fought,  sufTered  and  died  side  by  side 
defending  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  to 
include  within  such  authorization,  authur- 
ity  for  the  proclamation  to  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  a  minute  of  silence  at  eleven  o'clock 
antemeridian  and  with  other  appropriate 
ctTi'monios  and  activities:   And  be  u  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
tran.smltted  to  the  presiding  olUcers  of  each 
house  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales. 

This  resolution  was  read  over  desk  and 
adopted.  March  28.   1966 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  .Mr  FONG,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  1803  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Jero.me  Olingcr.  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend, 
his  father.  Ge<jrge  Henry  Olinger,  and  George 
Henry  Olinger,  Individually;  iRppt.  No. 
1332). 

By  Mr  PASTORE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S  2825  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene  or 
haras.'lng  telephone  calls  In  interstate  or 
foreign   commerce;    iRept    No.   1334). 


MORE     EFFECTIVE     DEVELOPMENT 
AND    UTILIZATION    OF    THE    NA- 
TIO.VS  MANPOWER  RESOURCES- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMI^rrEE — SUP- 
PLEMENTAL      AND       INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS   tS.  REPT    NO.  1333' 
Mr  CLARK      Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  I  subm't  a  report,  together  with 
supplemental    and    individual    views,    to 
accompany  S.  2974.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Wa'^ner-Pey.ser  Act  to  provide  more  ef- 
fective  development   and   utilization   of 
the  Nation's  manpower  resources. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  U-m- 
I>ore.  The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar: 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvaiiia. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr   ERVIN 

S  3556    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyoung-Hl 
Park  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juaiclarv 
By  Mr    SPARKMAN    ,for  himself  and 
Mr  Saltonstall) : 

S.  3557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Iniern-il 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  \o  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  DO.MINICK: 

S  3558.  A  bill  to  require  the  publication 
of  the  names  of  the  owners  of  rental  property 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  which  are  used 
for  residential  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(9ee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tuider  a  separate  heading  i 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  con.sent,  all  committees 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  ilie  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addres.ses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr    DOUGLAS: 

Statement  by  him  relating  to  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  Poznan  uprising. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On    request    of    Mr.    Mansfield,    and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  BUSI- 
NESS DEVELOPMENT  CORPORA- 
TIONS 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
.■^end  to  the  desk  for  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr  S.'\lto.\st.'\ll1  and 
me.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1965  concerning  the  income  lax 
treatment  of  business  development  cor- 
porations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary of  the  propo.sed  legislation  and 
a  statement  of  the  function  of  the  busi- 
ness development  corporation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  summai-y  and  .-statement 
will  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3557'  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  business 
development  corporations.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Sp.arkman  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
S.ALTONSTALLt ,  was  rcceived,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 
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The    summary    and    statement    pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sparkman  are  as  follows 
jruM.^RT  or   Proposed   Legislation  Recard- 
'  ;.sG  Bad  Debt  Reserves  of  Bu.sinf.s.s  Devel- 

OFMF.NT  Corporations  for  Federai  Income 

Tax  Purposes 

The  att.iched  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  that  buslnese  developmcru  corpora- 
tions (  BDCs")  may  deduct  additions  to 
their  b<id  debt  reserves  up  to  an  aggregate 
reserve  amount  equal  to  10  of  loans  made 
by  such  business  developnitiit  corporations 
which  would  not  be  made  by  banks  and 
which  are  made  for  the  purposes  of  promot- 
ing, maintaining  and  a-sslstirig  the  economy 
or  industry  in  the  region  or  state  where  the 
business  development  corporation  Is  located. 

There  are  now  no  sjieclal  provisions  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  regarding  bad  debt 
reserves  of  BE>Cs.  These  organizations  have 
m  practice  l>een  allowed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  accumulate  only  nominal 
bad  debt  reserves  of  from  between  1%  to 
4^  Since  BDCs  are  by  their  nature  quasi- 
public  organizations  which  make  only  loans 
which  uou'id  not  be  made  by  conventional 
bar.king  institutions,  since  the  commercial 
bai.lsa  have  a  2.4  formula  by  Treasury  rul- 
ing and  .since  the  !os.ses  of  BDCs  on  their 
loans  hd\e  been  far  greater  than  losses  of 
comniercial  banks,  11  is  believed  that  a  bad 
debt  reserve  of  10' .  should  be  accepted  as 
8  reasonable  bad  debt  re.serve  for  a  BDC  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  without  ques- 
tion. This  Is  piu-ticiilarly  so  since  the  BDCs 
primary  criterion  for  making  loans  is  not  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  profit  but  rather 
whether  the  loan  will  aid  the  employment 
level  and  the  economy  generally  within  X^e 
state  of  the  BDC. 

Moreover,  by  Treasury  ruling,  small  busi- 
ness Investment  corporations  are  allowed 
(unUl  19681  10'";  bad  debt  reserves  without 
being  questioned  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Senice.  Loans  miide  by  BDCs.  which  are 
basically  qu.isl-publlc  institutions,  are  equal- 
ly risky  and  probably  more  risky  than  loans 
made  by  small  bu.sines,s  investment  com- 
panies, which  arc  basically  profit  seeking 
organlziitlons. 

The  10  ;  bod  debt  reserve  provisions  are 
further  needed  for  BDCs  In  order  that  they 
may  Attnici  more  etjulty  capital  (which  wlU 
not  be  attracted  to  a  BDC  with  a  nominal 
or  Inadequate  bad  debt  reserve),  which  In 
turn  Is  necessary  as  a  matter  of  law  in  order 
for  the  BDCs  to  increase  their  loan  limits 
and  their  loan  programs  An  expansion  of 
the  activities  uf  the  BDCs  within  tlie  several 
Slates  where  they  operate  is  l.ipliiy  desirable 
In  that  it  will  encourage  small  Ijusiness  with- 
in these  stiites  by  providing  .smaU  business 
with  financing  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
obtained  from  conventional  financing 
»urces.  For  these  reasons,  legislation  similar 
to  that  contained  In  the  attached  draft 
should  be  enacted 

Business  Development  Corporations 
the  fcnction  of  the  business  development 
corporation 

The  business  development  corfKjratlon  Is 
»  relativtiy  new  type  of  organization  In  the 
Arr.encan  economy  The  Idea  of  the  busl- 
hess  development  corporation  was  conceived 
in  liie  New  England  Slates  as  an  attempt 
OE  tlse  part  of  community  leaders  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  new  industry  In 
^hiJse  si.ates  and  to  counter  tlie  deterlora- 
won  of  the  older  New  England  industries 
&nd  their  niglit  frum  the  North, 

The  earliest  of  the  biistnes,s  development 
wrporatlons  was  the  Development  Credit 
^rporation  of  Maine,  which  was  founded  In 
WirvM  *"^  commenced  buninesis  In  1950 
^  four  years,  business  development  cor- 
P»&Uons  cropped  up  in  New  Hampshire  ' 
ermont.    Connecticut,     Mas.sarnusetts    and 


Rhode  IshiBd  The  idea  of  the  business  de- 
velopment corptoration  has  caught  on  and 
there  hiis  t>een  a  steady  Increase  In  their 
number,  particularly  within  the  tflast  five 
years,  so  that  at  present  it  Is  understood 
that  business  development  corporations  are 
in  operation  in  eighteen  states.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  there  are  plans  In  additional  states 
for  the  creation  of  business  development 
corporations 

The  primary  function  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations  is  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  Industries  within 
the  state  and  to  do  so  by  providing  financing 
for  smaller  companies  who  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain conventional  financing  through  banking 
institutions  and  Insurance  companies  by  rea- 
son of  their  speculative  and  uncertain  finan- 
cial condition. 

The  purpose  of  the  business  development 
corporation  Is  not  to  make  a  substantial 
profit  but  rather  to  serve  a  public  and  com- 
munity ptu-pose. 

Typically,  a  single  business  development 
corporation  covers  the  entire  state  where  It  Is 
located.  One  exception  Is  RIDC  Industrial 
Development  Fund,  a  Pennsylvania  develop- 
ment corporation,  which  was  organized  to 
function  primarily  in  some  nine  counties 
In  Pennsylvania.  Another  Is  the  recently 
formed  Industrial  Development  Corporation 
of  Eastern  Washington  providing  coverage 
primarily  In  the  eastern  half  of  that  state. 

In  no  case  has  a  business  development  cor- 
poration been  organized  under  the  general 
business  corporation  laws  of  the  state  con- 
cerned. In  nearly  all  cases,  the  business  de- 
velopment corporation  has  been  incorporated 
by  a  special  act  of  the  state  legislature  In 
Pennsylvania,  by  way  of  exception,  the  state 
legislature  in  1959  passed  the  Business  De- 
velc^ment  Corporation  Credit  Law"  as  n  gen- 
eral act  under  which  more  than  one  business 
development  corporation  might  be  incor- 
porated. 

The  corporate  purposes  of  most  of  the  busi- 
ness development  corporations  of  the  coun- 
try are  strikingly  similar  and  It  appears  that 
in  most  cases  the  corporate  purposes  have 
been  copied  from  the  corporate  purposes  of 
earlier  models.  A  typical  set  of  corporate 
purposes  Is  that  of  the  New  York  Business 
Development  Corporation  which  provides: 

"The  purposes  of  such  corporation  shall  be 
to  assist,  promote,  encourage  and,  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  institutions 
and  corporations  which  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  become  members  thereof,  develop  and 
advance  the  business  prosp>erlty  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  state:  to  encourage  and 
assist  In  the  location  of  new  business  and 
Industry  In  the  state  and  to  rehabilitate  ex- 
isting business  and  industry;  to  stimulate 
and  assist  In  the  expansion  of  all  kinds  of 
business  activity  which  will  tend  to  promote 
the  business  development  and  maintain  the 
economic  stability  of  the  state,  provide  max- 
imum opportunities  for  empIojTnent.  encour- 
age thrift  and  Improve  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  the  state;  to  cooperate 
and  act  In  conjunction  with  other  organiza- 
tions, public  or  private,  the  objects  of  which 
are  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  xagriculturpl  and  recre- 
ational developments  in  the  state:  to  furnish 
money  and  credit  to  approved  and  deserving 
applicants,  for  the  promotion  development 
and  conduct  of  all  kinds  of  business  activity 
In  the  $tate,  thereby  establishing  a  source  of 
credit  not  otherwise  readily  available 
therefor  " 

It  can  be  seen  from  these  typical  purposes 
that  the  business  development  corporation 
is  a  very  special  type  of  entity,  devoting  to 
enhancing  the  business  prosperity  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  particular  state,  at- 
tracting new  Industry  and  rehabilitating  old 
industry  in  the  state,  providing  maximum 
employment  opportunities  for  the  citizens  of 
the  state  and  furnishing  money  and  credit  to 


borrowers  for  whom  credit  is   not  otherwise 
readily   available, 

CORPORATE    ORGANIZATION     OF     Bt'SINESS 
DEVELOPMENT    CORPORATIONS 

TTie  typical  business  development  corpora- 
tion was  organized  with  the  support  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  state  For  example, 
the  Incorporators  of  the  Massachusetts  Busi- 
ness Development  Corporation  included  such 
famous  persons  as  Senator  Leterett  Salton- 
sTALL.  then  Senator  John  F  Kennedy.  Pro- 
fessor Sumner  H  Slichter  of  Harvard  TJnlver- 
slty,  former  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A. 
Herter,  Carl  G  Gilbert  of  the  Gillette  Com- 
pany, and  a  substantial  number  of  the  presi- 
dents and  chief  executive  officers  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  prosperous  business  ent^.'-prises 
located  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
cbuetts. 

The  stockholders  of  the  typical  business 
de\elopment  corporation  are  again  typically 
the  business  leaders  in  the  particular  state. 
The  New  York  Business  Development  Cor- 
poration, for  example,  has  fifty-four  stock- 
holders, among  whom  are  included  Brooklyn 
Union  Gas  Company  the  Central  Hudson 
Gas  &  Electric  Corporation,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Railroad  Corporation  Home  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Long  Island  Lighting 
Company,  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company,  New  York  Telephone 
Company,  a  great  many  other  industrial 
companies  and  utilities,  numerous  savings 
banks  located  In  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
number  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  New 
York  communities,  and  a  number  of  citizens 
deeply  concerned  with  the  economic  welfare 
of  their  state 

In  addition  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
business  development  corporations,  there 
are  the  members  of  the  corporation  These 
are  generally  banking  organizations,  savings 
and  loan  assoclatlous  and  insurance  compa- 
nies. The  memoers  of  the  corf>oration  will 
loan  funds  to  it  when  called  upon,  usually 
-at  rates  of  interest  slightly  above  the  primie 
rates.  Loans,  by  members  to  the  business 
deveolpment  corporation  are  usually  per- 
mitted by  reason  of  the  sj>eclal  charter  of 
the  business  development  corporation  which 
exempts  the  commercial  lending  institutions 
from  normal  lending  standards  and  thereby 
permits  them  to  loan  to  the  business  de\el- 
opment  corpc-atlonE 

The  operations  of  the  business  develop- 
ment corporations  are  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  boards  cf  directors  usually  com- 
posed of  somewhere  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-seven  members  The  members  of 
the  board  are  very  largely  banker.^  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  representatives  of  other  indus- 
tries. For  example,  jhe  board  of  directors 
of  the  Massachusett.s  Busn.e.c^  De\e!oprnent 
Corporfit.on  consist*  c'  eighteen  members, 
of  whom  eleven  are  representatives  of  com- 
mercial banks,  saMngs^  banks  or  trust  com- 
panies two  are  repres-entatlves  of  public 
utilities,  two  are  representatives  of  the  in- 
surance industry,  and  the  remaining  three 
are  a  lawyer,  a  partner  :n  a  lead;iv.j  under- 
writing firm,  and  a  business  consult.int.  I.t 
most  cases,  in  addition  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors there  is  an  executive  coni.T-..ttee 
whose  composition  is  roughly  comparable  to 
that  of  the  board  of  directors 

The  system  of  calling  upon  members  for 
loans  by  the  business  development  corpora- 
tion is  basically  a  pooling  device  It  In  ef- 
fect grants  tr,  a  large  number  of  financial 
Institutions  a  participation  in  the  loan  in- 
vestments of  the  business  development  cor- 
poration. Thus,  the  high  risk  portfolio  of 
the  business  dexeiopment  corporation  Is,  In 
effect  financed  by  private  commercial  lend- 
ers, although  such  prlvat-e  commercial  lend- 
ers acting  alone  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  make  such  loans. 

The  business  development  corporations 
vary     somewhat     in     their     administrative 
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methods.  By  and  large,  however,  mo«t  butA- 
neaa  development  corporation  lnv«atm«nta 
are  approved  by  a  loan  committee  or  by  the 
executive  committee,  but  in  lome  casea 
loans  of  over  a  certain  amount  are  subject 
to  approval  by  the  board  of  directors. 

In  four  states  the  special  statuB  of  the 
business  development  corporation  as  a  public 
service  entity  has  been  recognized  In  the 
form  of  exemption  from  state  taxes.  This 
Is  so  In  Massachusette,  Maryland,  South  Car- 
olina and  New  Hampshire. 

INVESTMENTS    OF    THE    BUSINESS    DEVELOPMINT 
CORPORATIONS 

The  ln%eBtmentj  of  the  business  develop- 
ment corporations  are  Inherently  extremely 
rlaky.  They  are  Investments  which  the  con- 
ventional commercial  lenders  would  not 
make  It  Is  believed  that  no  business  devel- 
opment corporation  will  make  a  loan  which 
Ls  a  bankable  loan  Several  business  devel- 
opment corpora'lons,  before  approving  any 
loan,  will  require  written  evidence  that  the 
loan  application  has  been  turned  down  by 
the  prospective  borrower's  bank  of  account. 
In  some  cases,  two  turn-down  letters  are  re- 
quired before  the  loan  will  be  approved  In 
other  cases,  the  business  development  corpo- 
ration will  Itself  rheck  with  the  banks  In  the 
area  Finally,  In  the  case  of  a  couple  of  busi- 
ness development  corporations,  the  decision 
Is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  judgment  of  the 
directors  or  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, most  of  whom  are  of  course  them- 
selves Wankers,  Thus,  before  a  loan  Is  ever 
made  by  a  business  development  corporation 
It  Is  already  a  high-risk  loan. 

The  maturities  of  the  loans  by  the  busi- 
ness development  corporations  are  varied.  In 
most  cases,  however,  they  range  between  five 
and  fifteen  years.  The  Interest  rates  charged 
usually  range  between  6";  and  8'"r  and  often- 
times the  Interest  rates  are  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  prime  rate  in  the  (U'ea.  Por 
example,  one  business  development  corp>ora- 
Uon  charges  Interest  of  2^■^•",  over  the  prime 
rate  in  the  area,  another  charges  2%  over  the 
prime  rate,  and  still  another  charges  I'/^'i 
over  prime. 

Almoet  all  loans  by  business  development 
corporations  are  secured  The  security 
amounts  to  whatever  is  available,  although 
In  many  caaes  the  collateral  Is  marginal.  The 
security  may  be  flrst  or  second  mortgages  on 
real  estate  or  chattels.  It  may  be  pledges  of 
Inventory  or  accounts  j-eceivable,  it  may  be 
life  insurance  or  aaslgiTtnents  of  leases,  or  It 
may  simply  be  personal  guarantees. 

There  Is  rarely  an  equity  participation  by 
the  business  development  corporation.  What 
negligible  equity  Interest  there  Is  Is  repre- 
sented by  stock  options  or  stock  warrants. 

The  borrowers  are  In  almost  all  caws  small 
buslnesa  concerns  with  net  worths  running 
from  Bero  to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  although  there  are  occasional  loans 
to  concerns  with  greater  net  worths.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  criteria  for  the  granting 
of  loans  are  not  tiie  criteria  employed  by 
conventional  lenders  Specifically,  the  busi- 
ness development  corporation  will  only  make 
a  loan  In  cases  where: 

( 1 1  The  potential  borrower  cannot  get 
financing  from  conventional  sources; 

i3)  The  potential  borrower  provides  or  Is 
hoped  to  provide  substantial  employment 
opportunities: 

(3)  The  potential  borrower's  obligations 
are  expected  to  Increase  the  local  tax  base; 
or 

1 4)  Por  other  reasons  the  potential  bor- 
rower's concern  Is  expected  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
state. 

In  no  case  does  a  buslnees  development 
corporation  of  any  state  ever  grant  a  loan  to 
a  business  operation  which  ts  not  carried  on 
within  that  sute 

Of  course  the  bualneas  development  oorpo- 
ration  In  approving  or  rejecting  a  loan  appli- 


cation does  take  Into  account  the  ability  of 
the  borrower  to  repay.  Alany  loan  applica- 
tions are,  of  course,  rejected  because  it  Is 
apparent  that  the  Investment  would  be  fi- 
nancially unsound  This  decision  la  made, 
however,  not  because  of  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  any  business  development  corpora- 
tion to  make  a  substantial  profit,  but  rather 
to  enable  the  business  development  corpora- 
tion to  continue  on  a  going  concern  basis 
so  that  It  may  continue  to  cnake  a  contribu- 
tion to  Its  state.  W 

The  public  function  of*a  business  devel- 
opment corporation  Is  illustrated  by  the 
dividend  records  of  these  companies.  Only 
three,  so  far  as  is  known,  have  ever  paid  any 
dividends  at  all.  Massachusetts  pays  a  10< 
dividend  on  $10.00  par  value  common  stock, 
which  of  course  amounte  to  a  l'?c  return, 
Connecticut  yields  a  2'"c  return  on  Its  capital 
stock.  More  recently.  North  Carolina  paid 
25<  In  dividends  on  Its  »1 0,00  par  value  stock 
for  a  2'2'r  return,  although  It  had  paid  no 
dividends  for  the  preceding  three  years  As 
far  as  is  known,  no  other  business  develop- 
ment corp<3ratlon  pmys  out  anything  by  way 
of  dividends 


Business  Development  Corporations 
(Listed  alphabetically  by  State) 
Arkansas :  • 

•First  Arkansas  Development  Finance 
Corporation,  416  Pyramid  Life  BuUdlne 
Uttle  Rock,  Arkansas 

Hill  P.  Carlson.  Executive   Vice  President 
Area  Code  501,  PR  4-9247. 
Connecticut- 

•The  Connecticut  Development  Credit 
CorporaUon,  43  Vj  Colony  Street,  PO  Box 
714,  Merlden,  Connecticut 

W.  G.  Brooks  Thomas,  Vice  President   Area 
Code  203,  BEveraly  5-3327 
Florida: 

•The  Industrial  Development  Corporation 
of  Florida.  Suite  287,  1010  Executive  Center 
Drive,  Orlando.  Florida. 

Charles   H    Ogilvle.    Executive   Vice   Presi- 
dent. Area  Code  305.  841-2640, 
Kansas : 

•Kansas  Development  Credit  Corporation, 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Wichita 
Kansas, 

Don  Steffes,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Kentucky: 

•Business  Development  Corporation  of 
Kentucky.  Commonwealth  Building,  Louis- 
ville 2.  Kentucky. 

M.  B  Senn.  Executive  Vice  President,  Area 
Code  502.  584-2740 

Maine: 

•Development  Credit  Corporation  of 
Maine,  15  Grove  Street,  P  O,  Box  227,  Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

WUllam  S  Coffin,  Manager,  Area  Code  207 
MA ytalr  3-0771 

Maryland : 

Development  Credit  Corporation  of  Mary- 
land, ISOl  First  National  Bank  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21202. 

Harold  R,  Fletcher.  Executive  Secretary 
Area  Code  301.  685-4344 . 

Massachusetts : 

•Maaaachusetta  Bualneas  Developmcht 
Corporation.  46  Milk  Street,  Boston  9, 
Massachusetts. 

Robert  P.  Elliott.  Executive  Vice  President, 
Area  Code  817,  HtJbbard  3-0640 
Mississippi : 

Mississippi  Buslnesa  and  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  1023  Deposit  Guaranty 
Bank  Building.  PO.  Box  828,  Jackaon, 
Mississippi. 

Minor  C.  Sximners,  President,  Area  Code 
601.  365-7967. 
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Nerw  Hampshire: 

•New  Hampshire  Bualneas  Development 
Corporation.  3  Capitol  Street.  Rooms  407-8 
Concord.  New  Hampshire. 

Gardner  Tilton.  Manager,  Area  Code  603 
CApltol  4-1432 

New  Jersey: 

New  Jersey  Business  Development  Cor- 
poration, 54  Park  Place.  Newark  2.  New 
Jersey. 

Henry  L.  Jung,  Vice  President  and  Man- 
ager, Area  Code  201,  MA  3  7070. 
New  York: 

•New  York  Business  Development  Cor- 
poration, 11  North  Pearl  Street,  Rooms  402-7 
Albany,  New  York  12207. 

David  J.  Duggan,  Executive  Vice  President 
Area  Code  618.  HObart  3-2268. 
North  Carolina 

•The  Business  Development  Corporation 
of  North  Carolina,  401  Oberlln  Road.  PO 
Box  10665,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

H     Powell    Jenkins,    Executive   Vice   Presi- 
dent, Area  Code  919,  828-2331 
Ppnnsylvanla 

•Pennsylvania  Development  Credit  Cor- 
poration, State  Street  Building,  Third  and 
State    Streets,    Harrlsburg,    Pennsylvania 

Allan  R,  Williams,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent (Area  Code  717,  234-3241, 

•Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Development 
Fund,  Philadelphia  National  Bank  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania   19107 

Thomas  J,  Scott,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Area  Code  215.  LO  8-4677, 

•RIDC  Industrial  Development  Fund.  471 
Union  Trust  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Norman    M     Steere,    Executive   Vice   Presi- 
dent,  Area   Code   412,   471-3939 
Rhode  Island ; 

•Business  Development  Company  of  Rhode 
Island,  10  DorTance  Street,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island  02903, 

Harvey  J,  Sarles,  President.  Area  Code  401, 
DExter  1-6663. 
South  Carolina: 

•Business  Development  Corporation  of 
South  Carolina.  Palmetto  State  Life  Build- 
ing. P  O.  Box  1606.  Columbia.  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Price  0.  Cochran.  Executive  Vice  President. 
Area  Code  803.  ALplne  2-3759. 
South  Dakota- 

South  Dakota  Industrial  Development 
Credit  Corporation.  P.  O.  Box  1421.  Huron. 
South  Dakota. 

Millard  O   Scott.  Secretary-Treasurer.  Area 
Code  006,  352-8676. 
Vermont: 

Vermont  Development  Credit  Corporation, 
224   North    Maine   Street,   Rutland.   Vermont. 
Roland    Q.    Seward,    President.    Area   Code 
802 

Virginia 

•  Virginian  Indiistrlal  Development  Cor- 
poration. 905  State  Planters  Bank  Building, 
Richmond  19,  Virginia 

Robert  C    de  Rosset.  President,  Area  Code 
703,643-1289 
Washington 

•Industrial  Development  Corporstlon  of 
Eastern  Washington.  419  Hyde  Building, 
Washington,  99201. 

W.  L.  Thrallklll,  Secretarv-TVeesurer.  Area 
Code  609,  TKmple  8-3792. 
Wisconsin  • 

Wisconsin  Industrial  Development  Credit 
Corporation,  1966  Atwood  Avenue.  Madison 
4,  Wisconsin. 

John  L.  SUuber,  President,  Area  Code  608. 

Iowa  is  presently  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  business  development  corpora- 
tion. The  contact  In  Iowa  is  Mr  Carroll  K. 
Worlan.  Director,  Iowa  Development  Com- 
miaaion,  260  Jewett  Building,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa. 
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MORE  EFFECTIVE  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  NA- 
TION S  MANPOWER  RESOURCES- 
AMENDMENTS 

amendments    NOS.    622    THROUGH    631 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  10  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  *S.  2974)  to  amend  the  Wag- 
ner-Pe.vser  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  more 
effective  development  and  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  resources  by  ex- 
pandiiijr.  modernizing,  and  Improving 
o[xrations  under  such  Act,  at  both  State 
and  P'ederal  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT     NO      6.-»2 

Mr  DOMINICK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  2974,  supra,  -v^hlch  was  or- 
dered  to   He   on    the    table    and    to    be 

printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    633 

Mr  PROUTY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  him.  to 
Senate  bill  2974,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to   lie  on   the   table   and    to   be 

pnnted. 

.ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  16.'  1966,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  a.s  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

S  3.514  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  .Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr  Bart- 
LTTT.  N5r  Bayh,  Mr  BtBLE,  Mr  Brewster.  Mr. 
Bt-RDK  K  Mr  Byhd  of  Virginia,  Mr  Btrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr  Carlson.  Mr. 
Ci.AHK.  Mr  CooPEK,  Mr.  Cotton.  Mj;/1Dirkjsin , 
Mr  DoMTNicK,  Mr.  Douglas,  i*r  Eastland, 
Mr  Ervin.  Mr.  Fanwin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr  Gruen- 
INC.  Mr  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr  iNomfE. 
Mr  Jackson,  Mr.  Javtts.  Mr  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Kvchel,  Mr.  Long  of  MIS- 
SOURI. Mr  McCarthy,  Mr.  McUee,  Mr.  Mon- 
DAU.  Mr  MoNRONEY,  Mr  Montoya,  Mr 
Morse,  Mr  Morton,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
MusKlE.  Mrs.  Neubebcek.  Mr  Pell,  Mr. 
Peouty.  Mr  Randolph,  Mr.  Smathees,  Mrs. 
SMfTH,  Mr  Tower.  Mr.  Wh-LIams  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr  Yarbobohgh,  and  Mr  Young  of 
North  Diikota. 

S  3522  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  or 
Agriculture  to  report  to  the  Congress  each 
yeiir  ce.naln  information  relating  to  the  Im- 
port and  export  of  agricultural  commodities : 
Mr  B,^RrI  ett.  Mr  Bennett.  Mr  Hartke,  Mr. 
U>NG  (if  MlKBourl.  and  Mr.  F^outt. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  AGREE- 
MENT FOR  COOPERATION  WITH 
THE  PHILIPPINES— NOTICE  OP 
HEARING 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  the  Department  of 
State  have  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  civil  agreement  for 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  The 
amendment  was  received  by  the  joint 
committee  on  June  2^,  1966,  and.  to- 
gether with  two  proposed  agreements  for 
CXII 906— Part   11 


cooperation  with  the  United  Kingdom 
which  I  submitted  for  the  Ricord  on  an 
earlier  date,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  11  a.m. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Philippine 
agreement  Ls  to  authorize  the  transfer 
to  that  country  of  nuclear  materials  en- 
riched to  more  than  20  percent  when 
there  Is  a  technical  need  for  such  mate- 
rial in  the  Philippine  civil  research  pro- 
gram Under  the  present  agreement 
there  Is  a  ceiling  of  20  percent  on  such 
enrichment. 

In  keeping  with  the  joint  committee's 
practice  of  publishing  clvUlan  agree- 
ments for  cooperation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Philippine  amendment 
and  certain  supporting  correspondence 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  correspondence  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  .Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Washington,  DC.  June  24.  1966. 
Hon    Chet  HoLrFlELD, 

CiaT-man.     Joint     Committee     on     Atomic 
Knergy   Cong-^es$  of  the  United  Stales. 

Dear  Mr  Holifield  Pursuant  to  Section 
123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  a.<: 
amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

a.  A  prop)OEed  "Amendment  to  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  Slat<>s  ol  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy"; 

b  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commission 
to  the  President  recommending  approval  of 
the  amendment:  and 

c  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President  to 
the  Commission  containing  his  determina- 
tion that  its  performance  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security,  and  ap- 
proving the  amendment  and  authorizing  Its 
execution. 

The  propiieed  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amend- 
ed, revises  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  TTnlted  States  of  America  and  the 
P.hlltpplnes  which  was  signed  on  July  27. 
1955.  as  amended  by  the  agreements  signed 
on   June    11.    1960,   and    August   7.    1963. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the  transfer 
to  the  Philippines  of  materiai  enriched  to 
more  than  20 '"r  in  the  Isotope  U-236  when 
there  is  a  technical  or  economic  Justification 
for  such  rf  transfer  Article  II  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  reflects  the  recent  changes 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  permitting 
private  ownership  of  special  nuclear  material 
by  enabling  private  parties  In  the  United 
St.ites  and  the  Philippines  to  be  parties  to 
arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  special  nu- 
clear materiai  Previously,  such  arrange- 
ments were  confined  to  governments.  Ar- 
rangements made  directly  between  private 
parties  under  Article  II  would  be  undertaken 
pursuant  to  applicable  laws,  regulations 
policies,  and  license  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines.  A  similar 
provision  has  been  lncorp)orated  in  the  agree- 
ments with  Switzerland  and  Ttirkey 

Inasmuch  as  the  transfer  of  highly  en- 
riched fuel  would  be  permitted  under  the 
profKJBed  amendment,  comprehensive  bi- 
lateral safeguards  have  also  been  Included 
The  Philippine  research  reactor  and  fuel  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States,  however,  are 
under  the  safeguards  of  the  International 
.Atomic  Energy  Agency,  as  prortded  In  the  tri- 
lateral agreement  among  the  United  States, 


the  Philippines,  and  the  Agency,  which  came 
Into  effect  on  September  24.  1965  Accord- 
ingly, the  bilateral  safeguards  wovUd  be  sue- 
p>ended  as  long  as  the  trilateral  safeguards 
currently  applied  by  the  International 
Atom.lc  Energy  Agency  remain  In  force;  V£ 
safeguards  would  be  resumed,  however,  if  for 
any  reason  Agency  safeguards  should  cease 
to  apply. 

As  a  result  of  providing  for  the  transfer  of 
highly  enriched  fuel  and  the  consequent 
comprehensive  bilateral  safeguards,  certain 
standard  provisions  have  been  added  In  the 
proF>osed  amendment  with  respect  to  re- 
processing of  any  source  or  special  nuclear 
materiai  acqiilred  from  the  United  States 
(.Article  IE  )  and  with  respect  t-o  an  option 
to  the  United  States  Government  to  retain  or 
purchase  special  nuclear  materials  produced 
through  the  use  of  US. -supplied  material 
I  Article  I  C.  I  . 

The  amendment  will  enter  into  force  on 
the  day  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notlflcatlon  that  it  has  complied  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
to  bring  the  amendment  into  force 
Cordially. 

GUNN  T.  Skaborg, 

Chairman 

Encloe  tires 

1.  Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  (3) 

2  letter  rrom  the  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
dent (3). 

3.  Lett«r  from  the  President  to  the  Com- 
nUsslon   1 3  1 . 

Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  of  the  CNrrrD 
States  or  America  and  the  Government 
OF  THE  Republic  or  the  Philippines  Con- 
cerning Civn.  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  a^nd  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  Con- 
cerning Civnl  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  signed 
at  Washington  on  July  27,  1955  thereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion" i  ,  as  amended  by  the  Agreement  signed 
at  Washington  on  June  11,  1860,  and  the 
Agreement  signed  at  Washington  on  August 
7,    196S. 

Agree  as  follows: 

ARTICLE     I 

A  Article  XT,  Paragraph  B  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cnr.ppratton  as  amended  Is  amend- 
ed by  addinp  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence. 

"The  United  States  Commission,  however, 
may,  upon  request,  make  available  ail  or  a 
portion  cf  the  enriched  uranium  s'jppUed 
hereurdrt-  as  ma'eria!  containing  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  {2C'~r  i  by  weight  of  the 
Isotope  U-235  when  there  Is  a  technical  or 
economic  Justification   for  such  a   t^-nsfer." 

B.  Article  II,  Paragraph  C.  of  the  Apr'?e- 
ment  for  Cooj>erHtioii.  as  amended,  is  .inwrid- 
ed   to  reed  as  follows; 

"C  It  :b  agreed  that  when  any  source  or 
special  nuclear  material  received  from  the 
United  States  of  America  requires  reprocess- 
ing such  reprocesb'T^s  shall  be  performed  at 
the  discretion  cf  the  Commission  In  either 
Commls£lon  facilities  or  fatiltties  acceptable 
to  the  Commission,  on  terms  and  conditions 
to  be  later  agreed:  and  It  is  urwlerstood.  ex- 
cept as  may  be  otherwise  agreed,  that  the 
form  and  content  ol  any  Irradiated  fuel  shall 
not  be  altered  after  its  removal  from  the  re- 
actor and  prior  to  delivery  to  the  Commission 
or  the  facilities  acceptable  to  the  Commission 
for  reprocessing." 
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C  Article  II  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs E  and  P 

"E.  Special  nuclear  material  produced  In 
any  part  of  fue!   leased  hereunder  as  a  re- 
sult of  Irradiation  procesea  shall  be  for  the 
account  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  and    after  reprocessing  as 
provided  In  paragraph  C  of  this  Article,  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  at  which  time  title 
to  such  material  shall  be  transferred  to  that 
Government,   unless   the  Government  of  the 
United   States  of  America  shall  exercise   the 
option    which   is  hereby  granted,  to  retain. 
with  appropriate  credit,  based  on  the  prices 
In  the  United  Stales  of  America  referred   to 
In  paragraph  P  of  this  Article,   to  the  Gov- 
ernme.nt  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
any  such   special   nuclear  material  which   is.^ 
In  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  Republic  of  the  ' 
Philippines    for    such    material    In    Ite    pro- 
grajn  for  the  peaceful  uses  or  atomic  energy. 
•F    With    respect    to    any    special    nuclear 
material  not  subject  fj  the  option  referred 
to  In  paragraph  E  of  this  Article  and  pro- 
duced  In  reactors  fueled  with   materials  ob- 
tained   from    the   United    Suites    of   America 
which  Is  In  excess  r,f  the  need  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Phlllppine.s  for  such  material  In  Its 
program    for    the    peaceful    vises    of    atomic 
energy,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  have  and  Is  hereby  granted 
(a)    a   first   option    to    purchase    such    mate- 
rial at   prices  then  prevailing  In   the  United 
States  of  America  for  sp«clal  nuclear  mate- 
rial  produced   In   reactors   which  are   fueled 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  an  Agreement  for 
Oxiperatlon    with    the    Government    of    the 
United  States  of  America,  and  (bl   the  right 
to  approve  the  transfer  of  such  material  to 
any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations  In  the 
event   the  option   to   purchase   is   not  exer- 
cised." 

ARTICLE   It 

Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"With  respect  -q  the  subjects  of  agreed 
exchange  of  Informatlnn  referred  to  In  Ar- 
ticle I.  It  Is  understood  that  arrangements 
may  be  made  between  either  Party  or  au- 
thorized persons  under  It;?  Jurlsaictlon  and 
authorized  person.s  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  other  for  the  transfer  of  materials  In- 
cluding special  nuclear  material,  and  equip- 
ment and  devices,  and  for  the  performance  of 
services.  Such  arrangements  shall  be  sub- 
ject to: 

(li  the  limitations  applicable  to  transac- 
tions between   the  Parties  under  Article  11 

(2)  Article  V,  and 

(3)  applicable  laws,  regulations,  policies 
and  license  requirements  of  the  Parties." 
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ARTICLE   III 

Paragraphs  A  B.  and  C  of  Article  VI  of  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as  amended,  are 
amended  to  read  .".s  follows 

"A.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  emphasize  their 
common  Interest  In  assuring  that  any  ma- 
terial, equipment,  or  device  made  available 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  or  any  per.son  under  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion pursuant  to  this  Agreement  shall  be 
used  solely  for  civil  purpo.ses 

"B  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  safe*- 
guards  provided  for  In  this  Agreement  are 
supplanted,  by  agreement  of  the  Parties  as 
provided  in  Article  VIliA.  bv  safeguards  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
notwithsunding  anv  other  provisions  of  this 
A^eement.  shall  have  the  following  rlghta: 

(1)  With  the  Objective  of  assuring  design 
and  operaUon  for  civil  purposes  and  permit- 


ting effective  application  of  safeguards,  to 
review  the  design  of  any  (a)  reactor,  and 
»b)  other  equipment  and  devices,  the  design 
of  which  the  United  SUtes  Commission  de- 
termines to  be  relevant  to  the  effective  ap- 
plication of  safeguards,  which  are.  or  h.Tve 
been,  made  avail.ible  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  or  any  per- 
son under  its  Jurisdiction  under  this  Agree- 
ment, or  which  are  to  use.  fabricate,  or  proc- 
ess any  of  the  following  materials  so  made 
available:  source  material,  special  nuclear 
material,  moderator  material,  or  other  mate- 
rial designated  by  the  United  States  Com- 
mission; 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  material  made  available  under  this 
Agreement  to  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines  or  any  person  under  its 
Jurisdiction  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  any  person  under  its 
Jurisdiction  and  any  source  or  special  nuclear 
material  utilized  in,  recovered  from,  or  pro- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  use  of  any  of  the 
following  materials,  equipment  or  devices  so 
made  available  (a)  source  material,  ."ipeclal 
nuclear  material,  moderator  material,  or 
other  material  designated  by  the  United 
States  Commission,  ibi.  reactors,  (c)  any 
other  equipment  or  device  designated  bv  the 
United  States  Commission  as  an  item  to 
be  made  available  on  the  condition  that  the 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph  3(2 »  v/111 
apply. 

Ill  to  require  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction of  operating  records  and  to  request 
and  receive  rep>orts  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing In  ensuring  accountability  for  such  ma- 
terials; and 

(III  to  require  that  any  such  material  In 
the  custody  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  or  any  person  under 
iUs  Jurisdiction  be  subject  to  all  of  the  .safp- 
guards  provided  for  In  this  Article  and  the 
guaranties  set  forth  In  Article  VII: 

(31  To  require  the  deposit  In  storage  fa- 
cilities de.'ilgnated  by  the  United  Stites  r<>m- 
mlFsinn  of  any  of  the  special  nuclear  material 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  B/2)  of  this 
Article  which  Is  not  currentlv  utilized  for 
flvll  purpf>ses  in  the  Philippines  and  which 
l-s  not  purchased  or  retained  bv  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  pur- 
suant to  Article  11  of  this  Agreement,  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  Article  II.  paragraph  F 
lb),  or  otherwise  disposed  of  pursuant  to  an 
nrrnngement  mutually  acceptable  to  the 
Parties: 

1 4)  To  designate,  after  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. pers<-inne!  who,  accompanied.  If 
either  Partv  so  requests,  by  personnel  desig- 
nated bv  the  Government  of  t^e  Rcpnb::c 
of  the  Philippines,  .shall  have  acess  in  tlje 
Philippines  to  all  places  and  data  necessary 
to  account  for  the  source  and  special  nuclear 
materials  which  are  subject  to  subparagraph 
Bi2)  of  this  Article,  to  determine  whether 
there  is  compliance  with  this  Agreement,  and 
t'T  make  ?uch  independent  measurements  as 
m  ly  be  deemed  necessary: 

(5l  In  the  event  of  non-compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  or  the  guaran- 
ties set  forth  In  Article  VII  and  the  failure 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  within  a  rea.sonable  time,  to  suspend 
or  terminate  this  Agreement  and  to  require 
the  return  of  any  materials,  equipment,  and 
devices  referred  to  In  subparagraph  B(2l  of 
this  Article: 

(6)  To  consult  with  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  In  the  matter 
of  health  and  safety 

"C.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  undertakes  to  facilitate  the 
application  of  the  safeguards  provided  for 
In  this  Article." 


Article  VII,  Paragraph  B.  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  words,  "or  group  of  nations  '.  following 
the  word,  "nation",  wherever  It  appears 

ARTICLE    V 

Article  vn  (At  of  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation, as  amended,  is  amended  by  de- 
leUng  the  reference,  "paragraph  C".  and  the 
commas  preceding  and  following  such  ref- 
erence. 

ARTICLE    VI 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  It  ha.s  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constltutlotKi]  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  into  force  of  such 
Amendment  and  shall  remaii;  lu  tnrre  for 
the  period  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion, as  amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment 
Done   at    Washington,    lu    duplicate,   this 

day  of  ,  1966. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Donovan  Q.  Zook, 
Director,    Office    of   Atomw    Energy   Af- 
fairs,    Internatioiud     Scientific     and 
Technological   Affairs.   Department  of 
State.  ' 

Barbara    H    Thomas, 
Foreign  Affairs  Officer.  Division  of  Inter- 
national  Affairs,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mis-unn 
For    the    Government    of    the   Republic  of 
the  PtilUpplnes: 

Dr.  Jose  P  Imperial, 
CJiarge     d'Affaires.     Embassy     of     the 
Philippines. 
Initialled  on   June   23.    1966. 


US    Atomic  Enkrcy  Commission. 

Washington.  D.C  .  June  21.  1966. 
The  President. 
The  White  House 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  "Amendment  to 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  .states  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy."  determine  that  Its  performance  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security,  and  authorize  Its  execution.  The 
Department  of  State  supporus  the  Commls- 
sion'.s  recommendation. 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  St,ite  pursuant 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  would  revise  the  .Agreement  for 
Cooperation  between  the  United  States  nf 
America  and  the  Philippines  which  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  July  27  195.S  as 
amended  by  the  Agreements  signed  on 
June  11.  1960.  and  August  7.  1963 

The  proposed  amendment  would  permit 
the  transfer  to  the  Philippines  of  material 
enriched  to  more  than  20':  In  the  l-wtore 
U-235  when  there  Ls  a  technical  or  economic 
Justification  for  such  a  transfer  Article  II 
of  the  proposed  amendment  reflects  the  re- 
cent changes  In  Uie  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  permitting  private  ownership  of  special^ 
nuclear  material  by  enabling  private  parties 
In  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  to 
be  parties  to  arrangements  for  the  transfer 
of  special  nuclear  material  Previously. 
such  arrangements  were  confined  to  govern- 
ments Arrangements  made  directly  be- 
tween private  parties  under  proposed  Article 
II  would  be  undertaken  pursuant  to  appli- 
cable laws,  regulations,  policies    and  license 
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requirements  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  '' 

laasim.i'h  as  the  transfer  of  highly  en- 
riched f'.iel  would  be  permitted  under  the 
pr.poeed  amendment,  comprehensive  bilat- 
eral s.ifpt:uards  have  also  been  included. 
Ttie  Philippine  research  reactor  and  fuel 
■btained  from  the  United  States,  however, 
irf  under  the  safeguards  of  the  Interna- 
ii.iiia!  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  as  provided  in 
■M  trilateral  agreement  among  the  United 
States,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Agency 
Ttilch  came  Into  effect  on  September  24. 
1965  Accordingly,  the  bilateral  safeguards 
m  the  proposed  amendment  would  be 
suspended  as  long  as  the  trilateral  safe- 
juards  currently  applied  by  the  Inter- 
national -Momlc  Energy  .Agency  remain  In 
lorce;  however.  U.S.  safeguards  would  be  re- 
sumed If  for  any  reason  Agency  safeguards 
should  cease  to  apply. 

As  a  repult  of  providing  for  the  transfer 
of  highly  enriched  fuel  and  the  consequent 
inclusion  of  comprehensive  bilateral  safe- 
guards, the  following  standard  provisions 
have  been  added  In  the  prop<*ed  amendment : 

a.  Reprocessing  of  source  or  .«.peclal  nuclear 
material  acquired  by  the  Philippines  from 
the  United  States  would  be  performed  at  the 
dlKretlon  of  the  United  States  Commission 
m  either  Commlselon  facilities  or  facilities 
atcepU'ible  to  the  Commission   (Article  IB  i; 

b.  Regarding  US  -leaped  fuel,  the  United 
States  may  retain,  after  reprocessing,  special 
nuclear  material  pnxluced  In  .^uch  leased 
fuel  which  Is  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the 
Philippines  for  Its  program  In  the  peaceful 
x^s  of  atomic  energy  (Article  I  C,l  .  and 

c  Regarrimg  fuel  otherwise  transferred,  the 
Uriited  States  may  purchase  special  nuclear 
naterliil  produced  In  such  fuel  which  Is  In 
excess  of  the  Philippines'  needs  and.  if  this 
option  to  purchase  Is  not  exercised,  approval 
by  the  United  States  Is  required  for  the 
transfer  of  such  material  to  another  nation 
or  group  of  nations  i  Article  I.C. ) . 

Articles  IV  and  V  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment include  minor  editorial  revisions. 

Following  your  determination,  approval, 
and  authorization,  the  propo.sed  amendment 
will  be  formally  excuted  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  In  compliance 
with  Section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended.  It  will  then  be  placed 
i>efore  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy, 

Respectfully  yours. 

Glenn  T  Seabobg, 

Chairman. 
Enrlofure  Proposed  "Amendment  to  Agree- 
iJ'f;'  for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
nient  of  ihe  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Phllippinea." 


The  White  House, 
Washington.  D  C,  June  24.  1966. 
Hon  Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 
t-S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
»aihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dr  Seaborc  :  In  accordance  with 
oecUon  123a  of  the  Atomic  EnerKv  Act  of 
'S54,  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
nussion  has  submitted  to  me  by  a  letter  of 
June  21,  1966,  a  proposed  "Amendment  to 
Aftreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
(■^overnmeht  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
■^^  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
"|«  Philippines  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
■  tomic  Energy."  and  has  recommended  that 

approve  the  proposed  amendment  deter- 
mine that  Its  performance  will  promote 
a..a  «iii  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
-0  the  common  defense  and  security,  and 
»uthortze  Its  execution. 


Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  123h 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission    I  thereby: 

a.  Approve  the  proposed  amendment  and 
determine  that  its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  rUk 
to  the  common  defen.se  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and       1 

b  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  on  behalf  of  the  (gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America'  by 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  June  27.  1966.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  iS.  3368'  to 
amend  section  14(b»  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  as  amended,  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  proceed- 
ed to  consider  executive  business. 


PROTOCOLS  TO  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  FOR  THE 
NORTHWEST  ATLANTIC  FISH- 
ERIES—REMOVAL OF  INJUNCTION 
OF    SECRECY 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  I. 
89th  Congress.  2d  session,  a  Protocol  to 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  relating  to 
measures  of  control,  and  a  Protocol  to 
the  International  Cc^nvention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  relating  to 
enti-j'  into  force  of  proposals  adopted  by 
the  Commission.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  protocol.'^,  together  with  the 
President's  message,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection.  it  Is  .so  or- 
dered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
each  of  the  follnwinc  two  Protocols: 

Protocol  to  the  International  Gonven- 
tlon  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries. 
Relating   to  Measures   of  Control,   and 

Protocol  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Relating  to  Entrj-  into  Force  of  Pro- 
posals Adopted  by  the  Commission. 

The  Protocols  are  dated  November  29, 
1965    and    were    open    for    signature    at 


Washington  from  November  29,  1965 
through  December  13.  1965  on  behalf 
of  the  thirteen  Governments  parties  to 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  signed  at 
Washington  under  date  of  Februarv  8, 
1949  a  UST  477:  TIAS  2089  During 
that  period  they  were  signed  for  all  thir- 
teen of  those  Governments,  including 
the  United  States  of  America, 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Actinc  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  respect  to  the  two 
Prottx-ols. 

The  Protocol  on  measures  of  control 
would  amend  the  convention  to  ex- 
pressly permit  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries established  thereunder  to  make  pro- 
posals related  to  measures  of  control  to 
ensure  the  application  of  the  convention 
and  regulations  adopted  thereunder.  At 
present,  each  contracting  government  is 
required  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention and  the  regulations  adopted 
thereunder  with  respect  to  its  own  na- 
tionals. The  Protocol  w'ould  permit  a 
system  of  international  inspection  or 
enforcement  to  be  adopted  under  the 
terms  of  regulations  proposed  by  the 
commission  and  approved  by  contracting 
goveniments.  This  will  permit  more 
efficient  and  uniform  enforcement  of 
Comn^ission  regulations  designed  to  con- 
serve the  stocks  of  fish  in  the  Convention 
area  in  the  Northwest  Atlantic,  a  part 
of  which  convention  area  lies  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  Protocol  on  entry  into  force  of  reg- 
ulations was  initiated  by  the  United 
States,  and  is  designed  to  expedite  the 
procedure  for  adoption  of  regulations 
proposed  by  the  Commission.  Under  the 
present  terms  of  the  convention,  each 
Government  participating  in  the  panel  of 
the  Convention  sub-area  to  which  a 
proposal  applies  must  take  affirmative 
action  to  signify  its  approval  thereof  be- 
fore a  proposal  may  enter  into  force. 
There  have  been  long  delays  in  the  entrv 
into  force  of  Commission  proposals,  ap- 
parently in  large  iiart  because  r,f  infrt:a 
in  taking  the  required  action,  particu- 
larly on  the  part  of  countries  whose 
fishermen  are  little  affected  one  way  or 
the  other  by  the  proposals.  The  Protocol 
would  substitute  a  form  of  approval 
under  which  a  Government  would  be 
deemed  to  have  approved  a  proposal  un- 
le.ss  :t  ob.iected  within  a  specified  period 
Adequate  safeguards  are  included  m  the 
proposal  to  protect  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  contracting  governments  and 
their  fishermen.  The  aims  of  the  Con- 
vention will  be  achieved  more  fully  if  a 
more  expeditious  system  of  bringing  nec- 
essar>-  regulations  into  force  is  adopted 
The  new  procedure,  if  adopted,  would 
also  apply  to  the  entry  into  force  of  regu- 
lations relating  to  measures  of  control  if 
the  first  Protocol  Is  also  adopted 

I    recommend    that    the    Senate    give 
early  and  fa\orable  consideration  to  the 
Protocols  submitte'd  herewith  and  give 
Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
Lyndon  B  JcHNspN. 
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(Enclosures:  1.  Report  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State.  2 .  Certified  copies  of 
two  Protocols  to  tJie  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries.) 

The   White   House,   June   27,   1966. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr  RUSSEXL  of  Georgia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servires 

Richard  Helms,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  leglslattve  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Henry  E.  Stebbins.  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Amba.s.sador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Uganda. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion Is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  H.  Crlmmlns.  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Dominican  Republic 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ro.sel  H.  Hyde,  of  Idaho,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communication.s 
Commission  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
6  years  from  July  1.  1962. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed 

The  lesjlslative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Nicholas  Johnson,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commis.sion  for  a  term  of  7  years 
from  July  I.  1966 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE>rr  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion IS  confirmed 


DEPARTMENT   OF   JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundiT  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr  MASSFIKLD  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unaniffious  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  blrH- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the.se  nominations. 


The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  la  ao  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Qie  Senate 
proceed  to  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  1269  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LIBERALIZATION  OP  PROVISIONS 
FOR  PAYMENT  TO  PARENTS  AND 
CHILDREN  OF  DEPENDENCY  AND 
INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  14347)  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions for  payment  to  parents  and  chil- 
dren of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation, and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
line  2.  after  the  word  "total",  to  insert 
•  annual":  at  the  top  of  page  4,  to  strike 
out: 

Sec  2.  Section  415igMli.  title  38.  t;nlt<'d 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  new  par.i- 
^aphs  as  follows; 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

Sec  2  Section  415(g)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

I  !  t  by  striking  out  "chapter  11  •  In  para- 
graph (liiC)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"c-hapters  11  and  15  ': 

i2i  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (E)  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon; 

I  3  I  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (  I  i 
thereof  the  following  new  clauses 

On    page   5,   line    15,   after   the    word 
•dutie.s",    to    ln.<iert    a    semicolon    and 
■and";  after  line  15,  to  insert: 

(4 1    by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as  follows 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  in  deter- 
mining the  annual  Income  of  any  person  for 
any  year  there  shall  not  be  included  In  such 
Income  the  amount  of  any  Increase  in 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable  to  such 
person  for  such  year  under  section  202  or 
223  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  If— 

"(A)  such  Increase  resulted  from  provi- 
sions of  law  enacted  after  July  1.  1965.  pro- 
viding Increases  In  the  schedule  of  benefits 
under  either  such  section  with  respect  to 
one  or  more  categories  of  beneficiaries  under 
title  II  of  such  Act.  and 

•■(B)  for  the  month  (or  any  portion 
thereof)  In  which  the  Act  containing  such 
provisions  of  law  was  enacted,  such  person 
was  entitled  to  (li  a  monthly  insurance 
benefit  under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  (11)  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section.' 

On  page  6.  line  17.  after  the  word  "dis- 
continuance", to  strike  out  "of  payments 
under  chapter  13  of  this  title"  and  in- 
sert "resulting  therefroqi";  on  page  7. 


after  line  12.  to  Insert  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

Sec.  6.  Section  503  of  title  38,  United  Stateg 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  in"  at 
the  beginning  of  such  section  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "(a)  In'^.  and  by  adding  & 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

■(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (at  of  this  section,  in  determin- 
ing the  annual  Income  of  any  person  for  any 
year  there  shall  not  be  Included  in  .such  in- 
come the  amount  of  any  Increase  in  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  poyable  to  such  pers<jn  for 
such  year  under  section  202  or  223  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  If— 

■'  ( 1 )  such  Increase  resulted  from  prxnisionj 
of  law  enacted  after  July  I.  196.5.  providing 
Increases  In  the  schedule  of  benefits  vinder 
either  such  section  with  respect  to  one  or 
more  categories  of  beneficiaries  under  otle 
II  of  such  Act.  and 

"(2)  for  the  month  (or  any  portion  there- 
of) In  which  the  Act  containing  such  pro- 
visions of  law  was  enacted,  such  person  was 
entitled  to  (Ai  a  monthly  Insurance  benefit 
under  section  202  or  223  of  the  SiKlal  Secu- 
rity Act,  and  (B)  pension  under  ihe  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  or  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959" 

On  page  8,  after  line  10,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  lai  of  .section  3  of 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  In  order  u>  provide  spe- 
chU  Indemnity  insurance  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  com d. it  zones,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  September  29, 
1965  1 79  Stat  886).  is  amended  bv  'trlklng 
out  the  remaining  portion  of  such  subsection 
beginning  with  "but  only  If"  and  in.scrtliig  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "but  only  If  ap- 
plication is  made  for  such  death  gratuity 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act" 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3(c)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ll  The  death  gratuity  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  $5,000  reduced  by  the 
aggregate  amount  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment Life  Insurance  and  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  paid  or  payable  on  account  of 
the  death  of  such  veteran  " 

(CI  Paragraph  ( 2 )  of  section  3(C»  of  such 
Act  Is  repealed 

(di  Paragraph  (3i  of  section  3 u- 1  of  such 
Act  is  redesignated  as  paragraph   (2i 

lei  Any  waiver  of  future  benefits  executed 
by  any  person  under  section  3iai  of  the  Act 
of  September  29.  1965  (79  Stat  886 1 ,  as  In 
effect  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  of  no  effect 

(f)  In  any  case  In  which  the  death  gratu- 
ity paid  to  any  pers<in  under  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  September  29.  1965.  wsis  reduced 
pursuant  to  clause  (Bi  of  subsection  iriili 
of  such  section,  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  AfTalrs  shall  pay  to  such  person 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
such  death  gratuity  was  reduced 

(g)  Notwithstanding  the  time  limitation 
prescribed  In  section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  196S,  any  application  for  death 
gratuity  filed  under  such  section  .shall  be 
valid  If  filed  within  one  yeiu  after  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

On  page  9,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "6' 
to  "8":  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"Except",  to  strike  out  "as  othcrwi.se  pro- 
vided herein"  and  inseil  "section  7  and 
as  otherwise  provided  in  sub.section  ib» 
of  this  section",  on  page  10,  line  3,  after 
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"(b'".  to  strike  out  "Section"  and  ln.^crt 
'Paragraphs  di,  (2),  and  (3)  of  sec- 
\xm" .  m  line  6,  after  the  word  "by",  to 
insert  'paragraph  (2>  of:  and,  after 
line  10,  to  insert: 

yc)  No  benefits  shall  be  p>ald  to  any  per- 
son for  any  period  prior  to  the  effective  date 
specified  m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  on 
jccount  of  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2(4)   and  section  6  of  this  Act 

Mr    McGOVERN.      Mr.    President.    I 

urge  Senators  to  give  their  overwhelm- 
ing support  to  H.R.  14347.  a  bill  to  lib- 
eralize the  provisions  for  payment  to  par- 
ents and  children  of  depentiency  and  in- 
demnity cjmpensation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today  c:jnta!ns  an 
amendment  added  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  provide  that  the  increases 
under  the  Social  Security  AmendmenUs 
of  1965  (jr  under  future  social  security 
le^nslation  will  not  be  counted  in  de- 
lerminmg  the  annual  income  of  persons 
entitled  to  both  VA  payments  and  social 
secuniy  benefits  for  the  month  m  which 
the  legislation  authorizing  the  increase 
IS  enacted. 

On  April  7  of  this  year  I  introduced 
S  3206.  a  bill  to  prevent  the  loss  of  vet- 
eran pension  laenefits  as  the  result  of 
iy65  iiKreases  in  social  security  benefits. 
At  that  time,  I  said  that  an  intolerable 
situation  had  arisen  which  ought  t<.)  be 
corrected  immediately  by  the  Congress. 
I  am  t^i  iitified  that  niy  proposal  has  Ix'en 
includetl  m  the  bill  now  tiefore  us  We 
are  indebted  to  the  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  their  action  in 
thi.s  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  read  tlie  description  of  the  commit- 
tee's amendment  from  page  6  of  the  re- 
port: 

The  committee,  in  approving  the  7  percent 
BociHl  security  Increase  In  1965  recognized 
the  Increased  need  of  beneficiaries  due  to 
the  changes  In  wages,  prices,  and  other  eco- 
nomic factors  since  the  last  general  social 
security  increase  In  1959.  Thus,  the  benefit 
increase  was  designed  to  provide  social  se- 
curity recipients  with  additional  necessary 
funds  to  meet  everyday  needs  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  designed  to  deny  veterans  and 
their  surviving  widows  and  parents  from 
conUnutng  to  receive  their  VA  benefits 
However,  many  such  persons  had  their  VA 
paymentj;  cut  back  or  terminated  as  a  result 
of  the  social  security  Increase.  This  action 
has  nullified    the    overall    effectiveness   and 


purpose  of  the  Increase  not  only  by  falling 
to  add  to  their  overall  purchasing  power  but 
also  by  cutting  back  on  what  they  were  re- 
ceiving before  the  social  security  Increase 
was  enacted.  Your  committees  amendment 
prevents  this  adverse  effect  on  future  VA 
payments  as  a  result  of  the  1965  Increase  as 
well  as  all  future  social  security  increases 

It  was  precisely  for  these  reasons  that 
I  introduced  S.  3206. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
H.R  14347  with  the  committ«>e  amend- 
ment and  that  the  amei:idment  will  be 
retained  in  the  final  version  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendments 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1300),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa,s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.":  follows: 

I      PtTlPOSE 

H  R.  14347  Is  designed  to  liberalize  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  iDIC)  to 
the  surviving  parents  and  children  of  a  vet- 
eran who  died  as  a  result  of  service-connected 
causes  by  Increasing  the  monthly  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  rates  and  the 
applicable  annual  income  limitation  pro- 
visions, and  by  providing  for  certain  exclu- 
sions from  the  computation  of  annual  in- 
come In  the  coee  of  dependent  parents  The 
bill  also  provides  that  increases  in  retirement 
benefits  will  not  decrease  or  termlnat.e  VA 
ttenefitA  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  cal- 
endar year  following  the  year  In  which  the 
lncre;t.se  Is  received,  and  that  the  monthly 
Die  benefits  of  a  sole  surviving  parent  will 
not,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  reduced 
upon  remarriage. 

n.    SUMMARY    OF    COMMrTTtE    AMENDMENTS 

The  Committee  on  Finance  added  five 
amendments  to  the  House  bill,  three  of 
which  amend  the  text  of  the  House  version. 
The  three  amendment*  to  the  text  of  the 
House  bill  (ll  exclude  VA  pension  payments 
from  Die  annual  Income:  i2)  make  applica- 
ble to  the  pension  program  the  provision  In 
the  House  bill  which  provides  that  an  in- 
crease In  retirement  benefits  of  a  dependent 
parent  under  the  DIC  program  will  not  de- 
crease  or   terminate  DIC   benefits  until   the 


beginning  of  the  next  calendar  year;  and  i3) 
make  a  technical  correction  The  remaining 
two  amendments  add  new  provisions  which 
allow  I  1  I  VA  beneficiaries,  under  certain 
cond.tioiis.  to  receive  the  1965  social  security 
ln.?rf'asc  and  ail  future  social  security  In- 
cre.ises  without  affecting  their  future  VA 
payment,  and  (3)  payment  of  »5  000  death 
gratuity  without  the  beneficiaries  waiver  of 
right  to  death  compensation  and  DIC  bene- 
fits. These  committee  amendments  are  dis- 
cussed more  fully  hereinafter. 

m.    THE     HOUSE    BILL 

.4.  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensaticm 
(DIC)  benefits  increase 

The  rates  of  DIC  for  parents  and  children 
of  a  veteran  who  died  as  a  result  of  service- 
connected  causes  were  established  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1957.  by  Public  Law  881  84th  Congress 
The  rates  of  payment  hase  been  increased 
only  one  time  since  that  date  On  July  1, 
1963,  Public  Law  88  21  authorized  an  increase 
of  approximately  10  percent  in  benefits  based 
on  a  comparable  rise  in  living  costs  from  1957 
to  1963.  Subsequent  to  this  Initial  benefit 
increase,  there  has  been  an  increase  In  the 
cost  of  living  In  excess  of  4  percent,  TTie  first 
section  and  sections  4  and  5  of  the  bill  would 
Increase  monthly  DIC  rates  for  parents  and 
children  about  4  percent,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  rise  in  living  costs  since 
1963      (See  tables  1-4  \ 

B    Annxial  incorriC   limxiatwn   levels 

DIC  benefits  payable  to  parents  are  pro- 
vided on  a  sliding  scale  of  annual  Income 
levels  Tlie  Income  limitations  and  rates 
vary  according  t-o  whether  there  are  one  or 
two  parents  and.  In  the  case  of  two  parents, 
whether  they  are  living  together  or  apart. 
Rates  and  income  limitations  for  a  parent 
who  has  remarried  are  gc\erned  by  the  rules 
applv-ing  to  two  parents  living  together  In 
each  Instance,  there  are  five  Income  levels 
providing  five  rat-ej:  of  monthly  pav-ments 

Under  present  law,  an  only  parent  may  re- 
ceive a  monthly  benefit  ranging  from  $17  to 
$83  a  month,  depending  uix>n  annual  Income. 
which  may  not  exceed  81  750  f>er  year  For 
two  parents  living  together,  the  monthly 
rates  for  each  range  from  $11  to  $55  each. 
depending  upon  their  combined  annual  In- 
come which  may  not  exceed  $2  400  If  two 
parents  are  living  apart,  the  rates  for  each 
range  from  $11  to  $55,  with  an  Individual 
Income  maximum  of  $1,750  a  year 

.Section  1  of  the  bill  would  modify  the 
various  levels,  with  new  maxlmtims  of  $1,800 
and  »3,(X)0  which  conform  the  income  limita- 
tions for  persoiis  receiving  DIC  to  the  highest 
m.axlmum.  level  presently  applicable  to  in- 
comes of  persons  receiving  non-service-con- 
nected pensions. 

The  changes  In  monthly  DIC  rates  and 
annual  iHc/Tme  limitations  are  shown  tn  the 
following  tables: 


TABLE  1,  SINGLE  PARENT 


Income  limilation  and  DIC  rales 

TABLE  2, 


Present  law 

H,B.  14347 

Column  I 

Colunui  II 

Column  I 

Column  II 

Total  animal  luci.i!!.. 

,,                   Eijiiai  ii. 
More              or  l...s.v 
than-    but   Umii- 

Total  annual  income 

Equal  to 
More               or  less 
than—    but   than— 

trso 

1,000 
1,260 
l.SOO 
1,760 

rso 

1,000 
1,2S0 
1,800 
1,7S0 

$83 
66 
60 
33 
17 
No  amoont 
I>ayable 

$800 
1.100 
1.300 
1,800 
1.800 

$800 
1,100 
1.800 
l.SOO 
1.800 

$87 
69 
62 
36 

18 

No  amount 

payable. 

TWO  PARENTS  rLmNO  APART) 


Present  law 

H.K.  14347 

Column  I 

^Columnll 

Column  I 

Column  11 

Total  annual  income 

Equal  to 
More             or  less 
than—    but   tlian— 

Total  annual  Income 

Kqual  to 
More              or  lass 
than—   tmt   than— 

$780 
1,000 
1,380 
1,800 
1,780 

$780 
1.000 
1,250 
1.500 
1.7W 

33 

22 

11 

No  amount 

payabto. 

$KO0 
1.100 
1.300 
1,800 
1.800 

»«ie 

1.100 
1.300 
1.800 
1,800 

46 
36 
23 
12 
No  amoont 
iwyable. 
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ln(y>me  limitatiirn  ami  Die  mtrx 
TABLE  ».  TWO  PARENTS  (LIVING  TodKTHKRi 


Coiitinutil 


rresenl  Law 

11. R.  14347 

Column  I 

Column  II 

Column  I 

Column  II 

Total  combined  annual 
income 

"             Kqual  to 
More              pr  Wss 
than—    but    Ihaii— 

Total  combined  annual 
Income 

Equal  to 
More              or  loss 
than—    but    tluui — 

$1,000 
1.3S0 
1.700 
2.0S0 
2,400 

$1,000 
1,3S) 
1.700 
2.0fiO 
2.400 

$W 

44 

33 

72 

11 

No  amount 

payable. 

$1,000 
l..V)0 
2.000 
2.  SOO 
3.000 

$1,000 
1,800 
2.000 
2,500 
3.000 

$W 

46 
35 
23 
12 
No  amount 
payable. 

TABLE  4. 

CMILDRE.V 

Number 

Monthly  Die  rate 

Present  law 

H.R   14S47 

Regular  DIC  benefit.  Child  under  18  (no 
widow  entitled) 

1 

2 

177 

$80. 

$113. 

$14S. 

$I4IH-$2» 
for  each 
child  in 
ejcesso 
3. 

$28 

$U0 

3 

$143 

Supulemental  niC  beiient: 

Helpless  child  (no  widow)  i 

More  tban  3. 

Each 

do.. 

do 

$1434-$28 
for  each 
child  In 
excess  of 
3. 

$28 

Helpless  child  (widow  entitled) 

$77 

$801 

EliKlhle   child    under   23   attending 

$39 

$41 

school  iwidow  entitled). 

C    Annual  income  exclusions 
In  determining  the  annual  Income  of  par- 
ents  for   DIC   benefits,   all   paymentfi  of  any 
kind   or   from   any   source   are   considered   as 
Income  except  the  following. 

1.  Payments  of  6  months'  death  gratuity 

2.  DonntloiiB  from  public  or  private  wel- 
fare or  relief  organizations. 

3.  Pa>-ment«  of  comptensatlon  for  disabil- 
ity or  death  under  any  law  admlnUtered  by 
VA. 

4  Lump-sum  death  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

5.  Payments  of  State  bonuses  for  service 
In  the  armed  forces. 

I  The  Veterans  .Adinlnlstratlon  also  may 
exclude  from  Income  certain  unusual  medi- 
cal expens«8  i 

On  the  other  hand,  persons  eligible  for 
pensions  are  not  only  entitled  to  exclude 
similar  payments  from  their  iuinual  Income, 
but  also  exclude  10  percent  of  Income  re- 
ceived from  public  or  private  retirement. 
annuities,  endownientii,  or  similar  plans  or 
programs,.  Income  from  jury  duty;  national 
service  life  Insurance;  and  amounts  paid  for 
expenses  of  lasl  illness  and  burial  of  spouse 

The  Committee  on  Finance  agrees  with 
the  Veterans"  AtTiilrs  Committee  of  the  House 
that  exclusions  comparable  to  thoee  which 
apply  for  pension  purposes  should,  In  equity 
and  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  also  apply 
In  determining  parents'  annual  Income  for 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
programs 

To  accomplish  this,  section  2  would  expand 
the  DIC  program  to  provide  generally  tiie 
same  exclusions  for  the  determination  of 
Income  as  are  now  applicable  to  the  Income 
limitations  of  non -service-connected  pen- 
sion. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  adopted  an 
amendment  to  section  2  of  the  bill  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
to  provide  that  payments  under  the  VA  f>en- 
slon  program  would  be  excluded  from  the 
DIC  annual  Inconie  computation. 

D.  Termination  or  derreajc  of  DIC  benefits 
Increases  in  retirement  beneflta  can  at 
times  cause  a  reduction  or  termination  of 
DIC  benefits  for  parents  This  comes  about 
when  retirement  increases  move  a  parent 
from  a  lower  Income  bracket  Iai  a  higher  one. 
Under  present  law,  It  l.s  necessary  to  maK9 
these  adjiistments  effective  the  last  day  of 
the  month  In  which  retirement  income  is 
so  increased  This  presejit  treatment  can 
have  harsh  results  where  parents  have  relied 
on  this  additional  Income  to  help  meet  t^elr 
day-to-day  living  expenses  The  Committee 
on  Finance,  like  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Comxnlttee.  Is  of  the  opinion  that  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  allow  these  parents  a  short 
period  of  time  within  which  to  readjust  their 
living  standards  to  this  loss  of  benefits. 

This  would  be  achieved  under  the  bill  by 
providing  that  Increases  In  public  or  private 
retirement  plaJQs,  such  as  company  penAlons 
over  which  the  parent  has  no  control,  shall 


'  -■^iipplenienliil  DIC  bene 

not  serve  to  reduce  benefits  during  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  the  incre.tses  are  re- 
ceived. Instead,  adju.stments  would  be  made 
effective  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year 
following  the  year  In  which  the  Increases 
were  recelveid  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion had  suggested  In  testimony  before  the 
House  committee  that  this  treatment  be  af- 
forded to  both  tlie  DIC  and  pension  pro- 
grams However,  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  failed  to  contain  similar  treatment  for 
pensions.  For  consistency,  t-he  Committee 
on  Finance  has  made  this  provision  equally 
applicable  to  the  pension  program. 

E    Rrrnarried  parent 

Under  present  law  a  sole  surviving  patent 
wht)  remarries  may  suffer  a  reduction  in 
monthly  DIC  payments  even  though  income 
remains  the  same  and  the  new  spouse  has 
no  Income. 

For  example,  a  sole  surviving  father  re- 
ceives DIC  of  $83  monthly  if  his  annual  In- 
come d(jes  not  exceed  $750  If  he  should  re- 
marry, the  $83  rate  would  be  recluccd  ui  $55 
{the  preeent  rate  for  a  parent  living  with 
his  spouse)  even  though  his  annual  Income 
combined  with  that  of  his  spouse  does  not 
exceed   the  8750  limit. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sole  surviving  father 
with  lesser  need,  whose  annual  Income  l.s 
$1,000,  receives  a  $17  monthly  rate.  In  the 
event  he  should  remarry,  the  $17  monthly 
rate  would  be  increased  to  $33  If  his  annual 
Income,  together  with  that  of  his  spouse, 
did  not  exceed  $1,700  or  to  $22  If  their  com- 
bined annual  Income  exceeded  $1  700  but 
did  not  exceed  $2,050. 

The  fore^lng  examples  Illustrate  the  In- 
congruities which  result  in  the  application 
of  the  present  law  The  total  combined  an- 
nual lncom.e  of  the  remarried  sole  surviving 
parent  and  that  of  his  new  spouse  should 
be  counted  In  determining  the  monthly  rate 
of,  as  Is  done  in  the  case  of  two  parents  who 
are   living   together. 

However,  If  their  total  combined  annual 
income  is  no  greater  than  his  income  alone 
or  if  it  is  increased  so  little  that  It  still  falls 
within  the  same  annual  Income  bracket  that 
applies  to  a  single  parent,  the  parent's 
monthly  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
F>ensatlon  [vtyments  should  not  be  r<>duced 
merely  bec4iuse  of  his  remarriage. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
would  permit  the  sole  remarried  parent  Ut 
receive  the  rate  for  a  single  parent  or  mar- 
ried parent  living  with  his  spouse  which- 
ever results  In  the  larger  benefit 

rv     COMMITTEE    AMEMDMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  minor  amendments  re- 
ferred to  above,  the  committee  added  two 
substantive  features,  the  first  of  which  re- 
gards the  effect  of  social  security  Increases  on 
pensions  and  DIC,  and  the  second  which 
deals  with  the  problem  of  reduction  of  death 
gratuity  payments  by  death  compensation 
and  DIC  payments. 


fits  arc  payable  in  addition  to  regular  DIC  benefits. 
A.  Social  security  increases 
The     Committee    on     Finance    added    an 

amendment  to  the  bill  (sees,  2(4)  and  6) 
which  provides  that  Increases  under  the  So- 
cial .Security  Amendments  of  1965  'Public 
Law  89-97)  or  under  future  social  .securltv 
legislation  will  not  be  co-anted  in  deterrnin'- 
ing  the  annual  income  of  persons  entitled  to 
both  VA  payments  and  social  .security  benefits 
for  the  month  In  which  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Increase  Is  enacted  This  pro- 
vision win  prevent  the  continued  loss  or 
reduction  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  or  pension  payment  which 
would  otherwise  result  from  the  social  secur- 
ity Increase 

The  committee,  In  approving  the  7  percent 
social  security  Increase  m  1965  reco>;iiized  the 
Incresised  need  of  beneficiaries  due  to  the 
changes  In  wages,  prices,  and  other  economic 
factors  since  the  hist  general  social  .security 
Increase  in  1959  Thus,  the  benefit  increase 
was  designed  to  provide  sotlal  .security  re- 
cipients with  additional  nece.ssary  funds  to 
meet  everyday  needs  It  was  certiiinly  not 
designed  to  deny  veterans  and  their  sur- 
viving widows  and  parents  from  continuing 
to  receive  their  VA  benehts  However,  many 
such  persons  had  their  VA  payments  cut 
back  nr  terminated  as  a  result  of  the  social 
security  Increase  This  action  has  nullified 
the  overall  effectiveness  and  purfiose  of  the 
Increase  not  only  by  falling  to  add  to  their 
overall  purchasing  power  but  also  by  cutting 
back  on  what  they  were  receiving  belore  the 
social  security  Increase  was  enacted  Your 
committee's  amendment  prevents  this  ad- 
verse effect  on  future  VA  payments  as  a  re- 
sult of  tlie  1965  Increase  as  well  iis  all  future 
social  security  Increases. 

The  provision  will  not  affect  the  V.^  bene- 
flrlary's  right  to  have  10  percent  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  his  social  security  pay- 
ment excluded  from  the  appropriate  annual 
Income  determination.  In  determining  an- 
nual Income,  the  Administrator  will  apply 
the  exclusion  of  social  security  Increases  prior 
to  applying  the  10-percent  exclusion  of  re- 
tirement program  payments  This  compu- 
tation method   is  illustrated  as  follows: 

VA  beneficiary  received  social  security 
benefits  of  $40  monthly  prior  to  the  1966 
social  security  Increase  of  $4  He  now  re- 
ceives $44  monthly. 

Computation 

Annual  social  security  payments S528 

Exclude  social  security  Increase  ($4  ^, 
12)   (sees.  3(4)  and  6  of  the  bill) ---      48 

Annual  Income *80 

Exclude  10  percent  of  retirement  in- 
come (sec.  2  of  the  bill  and  sec.  503 
of   title  38) *^ 

Total  amount  of  social  security 
benefits  included  la  annual 
income *" 
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(The  10-percent  exclusion  for  parents  re- 
ceiving DIC  benefits  becomes  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967.) 

A  person  entitled  to  social  security  exclu- 
sion benefits  will,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
annual  income  test,  be  permitted  to  exclude 
tne  total  increase  In  social  security  t>eneflt8 
imade  by  Public  Law  88-97)  for  the  entire 
calendar  year  1966.  To  be  eligible  for  the 
relier  provided  for  social  security  increases. 
i  person  must,  for  the  month  or  for  some 
period  thereof  in  which  the  legislation  in- 
cre:islng  social  security  benefits  was  enacted 
be  entitled  to:  (1)  a  monthly  retirement,  dis- 
ability, or  other  benefit  under  the  social  se- 
curity system,  and  (2)  a  pension  or  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  pay- 
ment from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

.\  per.son  meeting  these  requirements  and 
o!Jierwi.>-e  eligible  would  have  his  VA  pay- 
ment which  was  either  terminated  or  de- 
creased t>ecause  of  the  social  r^erurlty  Increase 
of  1965,  reinstated  for  periods  commencing 
the  month  following  the  month  the  bill  is 
enacted.  Further,  all  future  social  security 
increases  would  be  excluded  from  an  eligible 
person's  annual  income  computation  for 
purposes  of  the  pension  and  DIC  programs. 
Under  t!ie  DIC  program  tlie  income  llmlta- 
uon  provisions  are  applicable  only  In  the  case 
of  dependent  parents;  no  Income  limitation 
18  applicable  in  the  case  of  widows  and  chil- 
dren Thus,  the  exclusion  provision  of  sec- 
tion 2(4)  of  the  bill  will  apply  only  to  de- 
pendent parents, 

B.  Death  gratfiity 

The  Committee  on  Finance  added  an 
amendment  (sec.  7i  which  eliminates  the 
requirement  that  the  $5,000  death  gratuity 
available  to  beneficiaries  of  certain  service- 
men who  died  between  January  1.  1957,  and 
September  29,  1965.  be  reduced  for  any 
death  loinpensation  or  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  alreadyreceived  by 
them  and  removes  the  reciuirement  that  they 
must  waive  their  right  to  any  future  com- 
pensation payments 

Last  ye.ir  Ciingres,s  enacted  Public  Law  89- 
214  which  esuibllshed  a  group  life  insurance 
program  for  all  active  meml>ers  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  It  al.so  provided  a  death 
gratuity  benefit  of  $5,000  payable  by/the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
a  serviceman  whose  death  resulted  from 
action  c>f  hostile  forces,  an  accident  Involv- 
ing a  military  or  naval  aircraft;  an  explosion 
of  an  instrumentality  of  war:  or  extra- 
hazardous service,  if  the  death  occurred  from 
senlce  performed  during  the  perlcxl  from 
January  1,  1957,  to  September  29.  1966  (the 
effective  date  of  the  servicemen's  group  life 
Insurance  program ) . 

While  the  $5,000  death  gratuity  is  payable 
to  the  surviving  widow,  children,  or  parentis 
of  a  deceased  serviceman,  it  Is  required  to  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  death  com- 
pensation or  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  the  beneficiary  may  already 
liave  received  and.  In  addition,  the  benefi- 
ciary must  waive  his  right  to  any  future 
death  compensation  or  dependency  and  in- 
demnity p.iyment  on  account  of  the  servlce- 
inan's  death  The  effect  of  these  conditions 
1«  to  limit  the  $5,000  death  gratuity  to  non- 
dependents  and  to  deny  it  to  those  who  were 
truly  dependent  on  the  deceased  serviceman. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law  89-214 
the  Committee  on  Finance  held  hearings  re- 
garding indemnity  insurance  coverage  for 
combat  ."soldiers.  These  hearings  demon- 
fUated  ti.at  commercial  Insurance  coverage 
»ii«  (fen<>riilly  unavailable  to  our  .servicemen 
preparliiR  for  combat  duty.  To  fill  this  gap 
wuj  hfTorri  needed  insurance  protection,  the 
Senate  responded  by  passage  of  S  2127  which 
provided  .fioooo  free  life  insurance  coverage 
fw  Armed  Forces  personnel  serving  In  corn- 
et This  bill  was  modified  in  the  House  Ui 
provide  a  general  group  life  Insurance  pro- 
?i"a:n    for    all    Armed    Forces    personnel    for 


which  a  premium  would  be  charged  In 
addition.  It  provided  a  $5,0O0  death  gratuity 
for  survivors  of  certain  servicemen  who  died 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  This  gratuity  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  payment  In  lieu  of  insurance 
which  was  not  available  to  these  boys  at  the 
time  of  their  deaths  However,  under  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  which  was  enacted 
the  gratuity  was  treated  differently  than  in- 
surance. Whereas  the  group  iife  iniurance 
proceeds  contained  In  the  same  law  are  pay- 
able in  addition  to  DIC  benefit*,  this  death 
gratuity  was  restricted  by  the  House  and 
required  surrender  of  the  survivor  benefits 
before  payment  of  any  death  gratuity  pro- 
ceeds. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  this  re- 
sult cannot  l>e  Ju.stlfled  and  the  committee 
amendment  corrects  this  inequity.  It  elimi- 
nates the  reduction  for  any  death  compensa- 
tion or  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
peiisation  already  received  by  the  dependent 
widow,  children,  or  parents  of  the  deceased 
serviceman  and  removes  the  reqviirement 
that  they  must  waive  their  rlglit  to  any  fu- 
ture compensation  payments. 

py  insuring  payment  of  gratuity  benefits 
to  depjendents  and  nondependents,  your  com- 
mittees  amenduienl  provides  equity  where 
there  was  none 

Further,  it  would  provide  that  any  such 
waivers  already  executed  or  reductions  of  the 
death  gratuity  by  prior  death  compensation 
or  DIC  benefits  shall  be  of  no  effect  Thus, 
persons  who  surrendered  their  DIC  rights  by 
waiver  and  suffered  reduction  of  the  death 
gratuity  by  prior  death  compensation  or  DIC 
payments,  would  be  restored  to  the  benefit 
rolls  and  receive  a  lump-sum  VA  payment  to 
replace  the  amounts  that  they  had  lc>6t  by 
accepting  the  death  gratuity  iri  place  of  DIC 
benefits. 

Since  the  date  for  timely  applications  ex- 
pires on  September  29,  1966,  the  limiting  date 
for  filing  application  for  the  gratuity  would 
be  extended  to  a  date  1  vear  after  enactment 
of  the  bill. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEFENSE  PRO- 
DUCTION ACT 

The  bill  <H,R.  14025  >  to  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1303',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PITRPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  bin  would  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  for  2  years — from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Juhe  30.  1966.  to 
June  30,  1968.  The  bill  would  also  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  by  increasing 
the  amount  available  for  appropriations  for 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
from  $66,000  to  $85,000  In  any  fiscal  year. 

GE.NERAL  STATTMrNT 

The  bin  would  extend  for  2  additional 
years,  through  June  30.  1968.  the  remaining 
powers  of  the  President  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  These  Include  pow- 
er to  establish  priorities  for  defense  con- 
tracts; power  to  allocate  materials  for  de- 
fense purposes:  authority  to  guarantee  loans 
made  In  connection  with  defen.se  contracts; 
atithority  to  make  loans  and  purchases  to 
build  up  our  defense  capacity  and  assure 
supplies  of  defense  materials  and  to  carry 
out  existing   contracts;    authority  to  enable 


btifilnessmen  to  cooperate  voluntarily  In 
meeting  defense  needs  with  an  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws;  authority  to  em- 
ploy without  compensation  and  when  ac- 
tually employed  employees  including  ad- 
visers and  consultants,  and  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  a  reserve  of  trained  execu- 
tives to  fill  Government  poellions  In  time  of 
mobilization.  The  act  also  establishes  the 
Joint  Corrunlttee  on  Defense  Production. 

These  powers  are  new  scheduled  to  expire 
on  June  30,  1966  They  must  be  extended 
Some  of  these  powers  are  needed  now  to 
maintain  production  schedules  on  mjSElles 
and  other  defense  contracts.  other.s  are 
needed  for  longer  range  preparedness  pro- 
grams; and  other  powers  must  be  maintained 
in  readiness  for  immediate  use  in  possible 
future  emergencies 

Reports  on  the  ^proposed  extension  have 
been  received  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce.  Defense.  Interior,  and  Justice, 
the  General  Service  Administration,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  These  reports  are 
either  favorable  or  take  no  objection  to  the 
proposal. 

Hearings  were  held  at  which  testimony  was 
received  from  Mr.  G.  Lyle  Belsly.  Director 
of  Economic  Affairs  Office,  Office  ol  Emer- 
gency Planning.  Mr  Anthony  A  Bertsch, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Indusiiral  Mobi- 
lization. Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
mlnstration.  Department  of  Commerce.  Mr 
Louis  Brooks.  Acting  Executive  Assistant  to 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Finance  and  Ad- 
ministration. Genera!  Services  Administra- 
tion; and  Mr.  James  Romeo,  A.sslstant  Com- 
missioner for  Program  and  Technical  Mana- 
gement, Defense  Materials  Service,  General 
Services  .Administration 

PRIOErriES    AND    ALLOCATIONS 

The  priority  and  allocation  powers  con- 
tained m  title  I  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  must  be  continued  to  assure  prompt  and 
orderly  performance  on  contracts  for  mili- 
tary and  other  essential  procurement  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, 

Under  tills  title  priority  ratings  are  estab- 
lished which  require  suppliers  and  contrac- 
tors to  give  preference  over  any  other  orders 
they  may  have,  to  orders  p'.aced  t,r)  carry  out 
these  military,  atomic  energy  and  space  pro- 
grams The  suppliers  and  contractors  are 
thereby  protected  against  claims  for  breach 
of  the  contracts  displaced.  This  power  is 
now  being  used  to  make  sure  that  these 
essentia!  orders  are  given  top  priority  over 
all  other  production 

Title  I  is  also  the  basis  for  the  defense 
materials  system  under  which  producers  of 
basic  forms  and  shapes  of  steel  copper. 
aluminum,  and  nicke!  alloys  are  required  to 
set  aside  cert.-iin  percentages  of  their  pro- 
duction   to    fill    identified    defen)<e    orders. 

The  defense  materials  system  serves  to 
supply  current  defense  needs  It  al.so  pro- 
vides a  framework  through  which  a  com- 
plete set  of  controls  could  be  promptly 
established   in  the  event   of  emergency 

In  addition,  under  this  title  the  Commerce 
Department  has  Issued  two  transportation 
orders,  Transportation  Order  T-]  prohibits 
trf»nsi>ortatlon  in  or  discharge  from  any  ship 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
.States  or  any  aircraft  registered  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  of  any  ccunmodity 
at  the  time  on  the  Commerce  Department's 
positive  list  and  certain  other  specified  com- 
modities to  certain  Soviet  bloc  destinations 
or  to  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  or  Cuba.  Trans- 
portation Order  T-2  prohibits  the  movement 
of  American  carriers,  both  air  and  sea,  and 
the  transportation  of  goods  by  such  carriers, 
to  C:toinmunist  China,  North  Korea,  or  the 
Communist-controlled  areas  of  Vietnam. 
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KXFANSION  OF  PBODUCTIV*  CAPACITT  AND  STTPPLT 

AutborlUe*  to  faclUUte  expansion  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  supply  needed  for  the 
defense  eSort  are  contained  La  title  III  of  the 
act. 

The  loan  guarantee  provisions  contained 
In  section  301  of  the  act  are  useful  to  the 
procuring  agencies  In  assisting  their  con- 
tractors in  securing  worklDg  capital  and  ad- 
ditional equipment  needed  for  the  perform- 
ance of  defense  contracts  Ouaranteea  are 
provided  on  loans  nfiade  by  public  and  pri- 
vate financing  Institutions.  A  guarantee  fee 
is  charged  relating  to  the  percentage  of  guar- 
antee granted  on  the  loan.  This  fee  is  ex- 
preiised  as  a  percentage  of  Interest  charged 
on  the  loan 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  advised  the 
committee  as  foiiows. 

'During  the  first  quarter  of  calendar  year 
1966  the  guaranteeing  agencies  approved  the 
Issuance  of  one  new  guarantee  agreement 
and  authorized  loans  totaling  (3,625,000. 
The  cumulative  totals  from  the  beginning  of 
the  program  in,  September  1960,  are  1,631  In 
number  of  loans  and  $3,506  million  In 
amount.  Guaranteed  loans  outstanding  on 
March  31,  1966,  totaled  $63  million,  of  which 
$41  million,  or  77  pyerceni  on  the  average,  was 
guaranteed  On  the  same  date  an  additional 
$13  million  was  available  to  borrowers  under 
guarantee  agreements  in  force.  Amounts 
advanced  during  the  quarter  on  guaranteed 
loans,  most  of  which  are  revolving  credits, 
totaled  $12  million." 

Information  was  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee that  Interest  ceilings  imposed  under  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Regulation  V  were  mak- 
ing it  dlfBcult  for  contractors  to  obtain  loans 
which  might  be  guaranteed  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  OflBce  of  Emergency  Planning  re- 
f)orted  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had 
recently  circulated  the  guaranteeing  agen- 
cies to  ascertain  whether  these  interest  ceil- 
ings were  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the  pro- 
gram The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
stated  that  It  would  advise  the  committee  as 
to  the  outcome  of  this  study. 

Under  sections  302.  303,  and  304  of  the  act. 
loan  guarantees,  development  contracts,  pur- 
chase commitments,  and  plant  expianstons 
have  been  imdertaken,  helping  to  increase 
domestic  production  capacity,  largely  of 
metals  and  minerals.  Continuation  of  the 
authorities  provided  by  these  sections  Is 
needed  for  two  reasons  first,  to  make  pos- 
sible the  completion  and  termination  of 
existing  programs  and  the  distribution  of 
substantial  Inventories  of  materials  and  fa- 
cilities; and  second,  to  continue  available  to 
the  Executive  the  means  for  quick  and  de- 
cisive action  to  meet  a  materials  supply  prob- 
lem In  a  new  emergency. 

The  committee  was  advised  of  the  new 
program  being  undertaken  by  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  to  Increase  the  pro- 
duction of  copp>er  through  the  iise  of  incen- 
tive contracts  No  contracts  of  this  sort  have 
yet  been  entered  Into,  and  the  arrangements 
which  may  be  made  have,  therefore,  not  yet 
become  flnal.  The  committee  expect*  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction to  follow  the  progress  of  this  pro- 
gram cloeely  in  order  to  Insure  that  the 
powws  In  the  act  are  exercised  with  due 
care  for  the  Interests  of  the  Government. 
This  program,  which  would  be  carried  out 
under  section  303(a)  of  the  act  would,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  the  requirement  now 
contained  In  that  section  that  minerals  and 
metals  must  not  be  sold  at  less  than  the  cur- 
rent dcanestlc  market  price  (In  the  absence 
of  an  established  celling  price) ,  and  the  pro- 
gram would  be  subject  to  the  requirement 
contained  in  section  303(b)  that  purchases 
or  commitments  to  purchase  Involving  high- 
er than  currently  prevailing  market  prices 
or  anticipated  loss  on  resale  could  not  be 
made  unleea  it  Is  determined  that  tHe  sup- 
p^  at  the  matertaU  could  not  be  effeottveiy 


Increased  at  lower  prices  or  on  terms  more 
favorable  to  the  Oovemment.  or  that  such 
purchases  are  necessary  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability to  the  United  States  of  overseas  sup- 
plies. The  committee  noted  that  these  re- 
quirements are  also  applicable  to  other  ma- 
terials contained  In  the  DPA  Inventories  ac- 
quired under  section  303 1 a) . 

VOLUNTAKy     .^GREEMtNTS     EXEMPTED     FROM     THE 
ANTITRUST    LAWS 

Section  708  of  the  act  authorises  the  ap- 
proval of  voluntary  agreements  and  pro- 
grams under  which  the  participants  are  ex- 
empted from  the  antitrust  laws  In  1955  the 
Congress  substantially  reduced  this  au- 
thority The  only  new  agreements  which 
could  be  approved  were  those  "relatin?  solely 
to  the  exchange  between  actual  or  prospec- 
tive contractors  of  technical  or  other  infor- 
mation, production  techniques,  and  patents 
or  patent  rights,  relating  to  equipment  used 
primarily  by  or  for  the  military  which  Is  be- 
ing procured  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  any  department  thereof,  and  the  exchange 
of  materials,  equipment,  and  personnel  to  be 
used  In  the  production  of  such  equipment  " 

Except  for  those  so-called  Integration  com- 
mittees, no  new  voluntary  agreements  or  pro- 
grams could  be  approved,  and  only  the  three 
nonmlUtary  programs  In  existence  In  1955 
could  be  continued  In  addition,  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  specifically  required  to  re- 
view each  of  these  agreements  and  programs 
and  the  activities  carried  on  thereunder  and 
to  withdraw  his  approval.  If  he  finds  that 
"the  adverse  effects  of  any  such  agreement 
or  program  on  the  competitive  free  enter- 
prise system  outweigh  the  benefits  of  the 
agreement  or  program  to  the  national  de- 
fease." 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  Is  required  to  review 
the  outstanding  voluntary  agreements  and  to 
submit  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  on  the  status  of  these  agree- 
ments and  programs,  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations iis  to  the  need  for  their  con- 
tinuance 

JOINT  COMMITTKE  ON  DErENSE  PRODUCTION 

Section  712  established  tJie  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production  consisting  of 
10  members  6  from  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  6  from  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
3  from  the  majority  and  2  from  the  minority 
of  each  committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees.  The  Joint  com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  hold  hearings  and 
make  the  usual  expenditures,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  usual  staff  Its  expenses  are  to  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman  or  vice  chairman 

The  committee  accepted  an  amendment 
added  by  the  House  which  Increased  the 
celling  on  annual  appropriations  for  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production  from 
•65,000  to  $85,000  in  any  fiscal  year  Tills 
Increase  in  authorization,  subject  to  review 
and  approval  by  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations, appears  warranted  In  view  of  the 
p>ay  raises  and  other  Increases  In  expenses 
since  1950 

The  Joint  committee  Is  required  Ui  make 
a  continuous  study  of  the  programs  under 
the  act  and  to  make  reports  concerning  the 
results  of  Its  studies  together  with  any  ap- 
propriate recommendations.  In  addition  tx3 
hefLTings  and  special  reports,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee has  filed  16  annual  reports,  the  most 
recent  (S.  Rept.  942.  89th  Cong  )  covering 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1965. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2720)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  develop, 
through  the  use  of  experiments  and 
demonstration   plants,   practicable   and 


economic  means  for  the  production  by 
the  commercial  fishing  Industry  of  fish 
protein  concentrates,  was  announced  as 
the  next  in  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill"' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over 


MISSISSIPPI    RIVER    BRIDGE.   MUS- 
CATINE, lOWA-DRURY.  ILL. 

The  bill  <H.R.  3976)  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  26,  1956,  to  authorize  the  Musca- 
tine Bridge  Commission  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  acrcss  the" 
Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  the  town  of  Drury, 
111.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port No.  1305  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtmPOSE    or    THE    Bn.L 

HR  3976  would  amend  the  act  of  July  28 
1966,  (70  Stat  669,  Public  Law  811  84th 
Cong.) .  to  which  the  act  of  April  27.  1962  (76 
Stat  59.  Public  Law  87-441).  was  made  ap- 
plicable, to  extend  the  period  of  time  during 
which  a  bridge  may  be  constructed  ncross 
the  Mississippi  River  at  or  nenr  the  city  of 
Muscatine.  Iowa,  and  the  town  of  Drury,  111., 
by  the  Muscatine  Brtdge  Comml.s.slon  pro- 
vided that  actual  construction  of  such  brldee 
Is  commenced  within  3  years  and  completed 
within  5  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
H  R  3976. 

GEKERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Muscatine  Bridge  Commission  was  cre- 
ated by  the  act  approved  Julv  26.  1956  (70 
Stat.  669.  Public  Law  811.  84th  Con^  1 ,  and 
authorized  to  construct,  reconstruct,  acquire, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  or  bridges  and 
approaches  thereto  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine.  Iowa, 
and  the  town  of  Drury.  Rock  Island  County. 
11!  The  Commission  acquired  an  n;d  bridge 
that  was  origlnajjK-  constructed  In  IfiPO  and 
reconstruct^dTTTe  bridge  and  reopened  !t  to 
traffic  In  *S5e  The  existing  bridge  Is  op- 
erated as  a  toll  facility  and  Is  located  on  the 
Pederal-ald  primary  highway  system:  how- 
ever, no  Federal  funds  have  been  Involved  in 
Its  construction  or  reconstruction  The  pres- 
ent bridge  has  a  width  of  only  16  feet  9 
Inches  between  curbs,  and  the  lond-bpartnc; 
capacity  Is  fnr  below  that  necefssary  to  .ic- 
commodate  vehicles  that  can  lepally  operate 
In  both  Illinois  and  Iowa.  There  could  be 
falhire  of  this  obsolete  brtdge  at  any  time, 
and  the  uncontroverted  testimony  was  that 
the  brldsfC  Is  In  urgent  need  of  replacement 

The  Commission  plans  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent brldpe  by  construction  of  a  new  bridge 
which  will  be  located  on  the  Fedrral-.tld 
primary  highway  systems  of  both  the  Stages 
of  Iowa  and  Illinois  The  cost  of  the  new 
bridge  may  be  defrayed  either  in  its  entirety 
or  In  part  by  the  Issuance  and  snle  of  bonds 
by  the  Commission,  which  bonds  will  be  re- 
tired from  toll  revenues  If  only  ^  portion  of 
the  cost  Is  financed  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  the 
remaining  costs  may  be  financed  by  funds  of 
the  States  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  or  bv  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds,  or  by  a  combination 
of  funds  of  the  States  and  Pederal-ald  high- 
way funds. 
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Section  13  of  the  act  approved  July  26, 
1956.  provides  in  part  as  follows 

".'Uiy  bridge  or  bridges  constructed,  ac- 
quired or  reconstructed  under  authority  of 
this  Act  shall  be  constructed,  maintained, 
arid  operated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  construction  of  bridges  over  navi- 
gable waters',  approved  March  23,  1906,  as 
amended  or  supplemented    ' 

Section  6  of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1906 
the  act  approved  Mar  23,  1906.  34  Stat 
86 1  states: 

■Whenever  Congress  shall  by  law  author- 
ize the  construction  of  any  bridge  o\er  or 
iuniss  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  time  for  the  com- 
mencement and  completion  of  such  brlr'ge 
Is  named  In  said  Act,  the  authority  tliereby 
granted  shall  cease  and  be  null  and  void 
unless  the  actual  construction  of  the  bridge 
authorized  In  such  Act  be  commenced  vrlthin 
one  year  and  completed  within  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  such  Act." 

Under  the  above  provisions  of  law.  the 
authority  of  the  Muscatine  Bridge  Ccmmls- 
sion  to  commence  construction  of  a  bridge 
expired  July  26.  1957,  and  additional  author- 
ity such  as  that  contained  In  H  R.  3976. 
is  neces,>i:iry  for  the  Commission  to  construct 
a  new  bridge  to  replace  the  existing  structure. 

COST   TO    THE    UNTTED    STATES    IF   LEGISLATION    IS 
ENACTED 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  re- 
sult In  any  cost  to  the  Federal  Government, 

ACENXT    COMMENTS 

In  their  official  comments  on  H.R  8078, 
an  identical  bill  In  the  88th  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Interposed  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  that  legislation 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  through  its  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  urged  that  H  R  8078  not  be 
(avorably  considered  until  every  effort  was 
made  to  secure  the  objectives  by  appropriate 
State  action 

COMMTTTCE    VTEWS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  General  Bridge 
Act  of  1946,  and  Interstate  compact  proce- 
dure, the  States  have  authority  to  provide 
for  Interstate  bridges  without  Federal  leg- 
islation. 

However,  since  the  Muscatine  Bridge  Com- 
mis.sion  has  been  previously  established  by 
Federal  law.  and  since  the  Commission  re- 
constructed the  existing  bridge  approximate- 
ly 9  years  ago  and  has  operated  It  ever  since, 
and  since  this  bridge  Is  In  urgent  need  of 
replacement.  It  Is  considered  desirable  lo  ex- 
tend the  period  during  which  a  bridge  may 
be  constructed  across  the  Mississippi  River 
by  the  Muscatine  Bridge  Commission. 

S  2.300.  the  omnlbxis  rivers  and  harbors 
bin  of  1965.  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives contained  a  provision  amending 
the  act  of  July  26.  1956  (70  Stat.  669) .  to  pro- 
vide for  construction  of  a  bridge  at  Musca- 
tine. Iowa,  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Musca- 
tine Bridge  Commission  within  3  years  and 
completed  within  5  years  from  the  passage 
of  the  act 

However,  this  provision  was  delet/  d  In  con- 
ference with  the  understanding  taat  neces- 
»r\-  legislation  would  be  consld'red  by  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Commlttef  during  the 
2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  The  action 
taken  by  the  committee  on  H.R.  3976  fulfills 
this  commitment. 

Thf  committee  accordingly  recommends 
early  enactment  of  thU  bill. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  BRIDGE.   CLIN- 
TON. lOWA-FULTOW.  ILL. 
The  bill    (H.R.    3788)    to   revive   and 
reenact  as  amended  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  creating  the  city  of  Clinton  Bridge 


Commission  and  authorizing  said  com- 
mission and  its  successors  to  acqture  by 
purchase  or  condemnation  and  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
or  bridges  across  the  Mississippi  River 
at  or  near  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  at  or  near 
Fulton,  111."  approved  December  21,  1944. 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print^^'d 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1306',  explaining  the  pmixises  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows . 

PURPOSE     OK     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  H  R  S788  is  to  revive  and 
reeiiact  the  act  approved  December  21.  1944. 
as  amended,  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
during  which  a  bridge  or  bridges  may  be 
constructed  across  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  Pulton, 
111.,  by  the  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commis- 
sion, provided  actual  construction  thereof 
Is  commenced  within  3  years  and  completed 
within  5  years  from  the  date  of  approval  of 
H.R.  3788.  The  bill  would  also  authorize  the 
commission  to  use  any  available  bridge  reve- 
nues or  other  funds,  or  to  borrow  money  and 
issue  Its  negotiable  Interest-bearing  notes  in 
evidence  thereof  to  defray  the  cost  of  design- 
ing, engineering,  and  planning  a  new  bridge 
or  bridges  and  to  acquire  lands  for  the  loca- 
tion and  approaches  thereto 

The  bill  would  further  amend  existing  law, 
relative  to  the  Issuance  of  bonds,  by  remov- 
ing the  present  limitations  that  refunding 
bonds  shall  mature  within  25  years  and  shall 
not  exceed  in  principal  amount  the  principal 
amount  of  outstanding  bonds  replaced  by 
such  refunding  bonds  and  by  authorizing 
the  commission  to  Issue  refunding  bonds  to 
pay  any  Indebtedness  of  the  commission  and 
to  include  as  a  part  of  the  issue  of  bonds  to 
finance  the  cost  of  a  bridge  additional  bonds 
to  refinance  any  outstanding  bonds  and 
notes.  Also,  the  required  weekly  publlcii- 
tlon  of  advertisement  for  bids  for  the  sale  of 
bonds  would  be  reduced  from  4  to  2  consecu- 
tive week." 

CiENEKAL     STATEMENT 

The  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission 
was  created  by  the  act  approved  December 
21.  1944  (58  Stat  846),  and  authorized  to 
construct,  reconstruct,  acquire  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  or  bridges  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Clinton. 
Iowa,  and  Pulton,  111  The  commission  has 
constructed  the  Gateway  Bridge  (south 
bridge)  and  has  acquired  the  Lyons-Pulton 
Bridge  ( north  bridge  i .  both  of  which  are 
presently  operated  by  the  commission  as  toll 
bridges  These  bridges  are.  or  have  been, 
located  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highway  systems,  but  no  Pederal-ald 
funds  have  been  expended  on  either  bridge 

The  Lyons-Pulton  Bridge  Is  In  a  state  of 
disrepair,  and  has  been  further  devasted  by 
fire.  The  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commis- 
sion proposes  to  construct  a  new  bridge  to 
replace  the  present  Lyons-Pulton  bridge, 
after  which  the  old  bridge  will  be  removed 
ITie  new  bridge  will  be  on  the  Pederal-ald 
primary  highway  system. 

Construction  of  the  Gateway  Bridge  was 
financed  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  scheduled 
for  ultimate  retirement  In  1979:  however,  It 
Is  anticipated  that  toll  revenues  will  make 
possible  the  retirement  of  all  the  present 
outstanding  bonds  within  the  next  few 
years. 

The  act  approved  December  21,  1944,  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  combining  of 
bridges  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  and  collec- 


tion of  tolls.  The  commission  plans  to  Issue 
negotiable  interest-bearing  aotes  tc  defray 
the  cost  of  designing  engijieering.  and  plan- 
ning tlie  new  bridge  and  lo  acquire  land  for 
construction  of  the  bridge  and  approaches 
thereto,  and.  subsequently,  to  issue  bonds  tc 
finance  construction  of  the  new  bridge  and 
approaches  The  bonds,  notes,  and  interest 
will  be  paid  from  toU  revenues  of  both  the 
Gateway  Bridge  and  the  proposed  new 
bridge. 

NEED   rOH    LEGISLATION 

The  act  of  December  21  1944.  created  the 
City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  and  au- 
thorized such  commission  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  bridge,  or  bridges  acrosf 
the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the  cities 
of  Clinton.  Iowa,  and  Pulton.  111.  Section 
14  of  the  act  provided  that  any  bridge  or 
bridges  constructed,  acquired,  or  recon- 
structed under  the  authority  of  this  act 
Khali  be  constructed  maintained  and  oper- 
ated In  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  M.arch  23  1906,  pertaining  to  the 
construction  of  bridges  over  navigable  wat- 
ers Section  6  of  the  Genera;  Bridge  Act  of 
1906  states  that  whenever  Congress  shall  by 
law  authorize  the  construction  of  any  bridge 
over  or  across  any  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  and  no  time  for  com- 
mencement and  completion  of  such  bridge 
is  named  In  said  act,  the  authority  thereby 
granted  shall  cease  and  be  nuil  and  void  un- 
less the  actual  construction  of  the  bridge 
authorized  In  such  act  be  commenced  within 
1  year  and  completed  within  3  years  from 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  such  act  The 
time  for  commencement  and  completion  of 
construction  of  bridges  by  the  City  of  Clin- 
ton Bridge  Commission  has  been  extended 
by  Public  Law  357.  79th  Congress  and  Public 
Law  70,  83d  Congress  The  last  exteuston  for 
commencement  of  construction  expired  June 
18.  1955,  with  the  time  for  completion  of  con- 
struction expiring  June  18  1957,  Since  the 
Clinton  Bridge  Commission  now  desires  Xc< 
construct  a  new  bridge  lo  replace  the  present 
Lyons-Pulton  Bridge  enactment  of  H  R  3788 
would  be  necessary 

COST  TO  THi  rNrrro  states  vf  legislation  is 

ENACTED 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  re- 
sult in  any  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 

COMMITTEE     VIEWS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  General  Bridge 
Act  of  1946  and  Interstate  compact  proce- 
dure, the  States  have  authority  to  provide 
for  Interstate  bridges  without  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

However,  since  the  City  of  Clinton  Bridge 
Commission  has  been  previously  established 
by  Federal  law.  and  since  the  commission 
has  been  operating  successfully  for  more 
than  a  decade  and  has  considerable  out- 
standing bonded  Indebtedness  resulting  from 
the  construction  and  repair  of  bridges  It  now 
operates,  and  since  one  of  these  bridges  is 
In  urgent  need  of  replacement,  the  com- 
mittee considers  It  desirable  to  revive  and 
reenact  the  act  of  December  21.  1944,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  legislation 

S.  2300.  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
bill  of  1965,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives contained  a  provision  which 
would  have  revived  and  reenacted  the  act  of 
December  21,  1944,  relating  to  the  Clinton 
Bridge  Commission,  as  provided  for  In  this 
legislation 

liowever.  this  provision  was  deleted  in  con- 
ference with  the  understanding  that  neces- 
sary legislation  would  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  during  tl»e 
2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  The  action 
taken  by  the  committee  on  HJl.  3788  fulfljls 
this  commitment 

The  committee  recommends  early  enket- 
ment  of  tills  legislation. 
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JAMES  W.  ADAMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  231  >  for  the  relief  of  James  W, 
Adams  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  following  employees  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  who  received  the  over- 
payment of  per  diem  compensation  listed 
oppoclte  their  names  for  the  period  from 
July  15.  1963.  through  Augrust  14.  1963.  which 
overpayment  resulted  from  administrative 
error  in  authorlzlr^  a  retroactive  increase  In 
the  per  diem  rale  are  hereby  relieved  of  all 
liability  to  refund  to  the  United  States  the 
amount  of  such  overpayment. 

Em^ployees  Overpayment 

James  W    Adams $176  75 

James  L.  Erlckson 192.25 

Allen   D    Mllner .._  192.25 

Ansen  L.  Phillips 121.26 

Donald  W    Stackhouse 192.25 

Jiunes  A.  Stradley 192.25 

lb)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
fice of  the  Un!t<>d  States.  fiUl  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act 

ic)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  each  of  the  said  employees,  the 
sum  of  any  amount  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  payments  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  asrreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  W.  Adams 
and  others  " 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  13181.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

STATEMINT 

The  US  Department  of  the  Interior  rec- 
ommends enactment  of  the  bill,  as  amended, 
and  sets  forth  the  facts  and  circumstances 
giving  rise  to  these  claims  in  its  report  to  the 
committee  of  October  4.  1965.  wherein  It 
states: 

"Mr  Adams  and  several  other  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  employees  were  detailed  on  July 
15.  1963.  from  the  Kansas  River  Projects  Of- 
fice to  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo,,  Projects  Offlc«  to 
perform  surveys  required  in  the  construction 
of  transmission  lines,  substations,  and  sub- 
station additions.  A  per  diem  rate  of  $8  was 
initially  authorized.  It  was  subsequently 
determined  that  the  (8  rate  was  inadequate 
to  meet  the  employees'  living  expenses  be- 
cause of  the  frequency  of  moves  required  of 
them  In  the  p>erformance  of  their  duties.  On 
August  15.  1963,  their  travel  autfaorlzatlons 
were  amended  to  provide  a  higher  per  diem 
rate  for  the  remainder  of  their  detail  and  it 
was  Intended  to  make  the  higher  rate  retro- 
active. 

•The  Comptroller  General  later  disallowed 
payment  of  the  higher  rate  on  the  ground 
that  even  though  the  rate  originally  pre- 
scribed was  Inadequate  to  cover  the  living 
expenses  of  the  travelers,  that  rate  was  the 
rate  the  authorizing  official  had  prescribed 
m  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  and  that 
there  was  therefore  no  lawful  basts  for  effect- 
ing a  retroactive  adjustment  increasing  the 
per  diem  rate.     The  Department  unsuccees- 
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fully  attempted  to  have  the  Comptroller 
General  reverse  his  decision  and  on  June  17, 
1964.  the  original  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General  was  reaffirmed. 

This  Department  has  exhausted  all  known 
Bvfenues  to  assist  Mr.  Adams  in  obtaining 
relief  from  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General. 

"As  we  are  without  legal  authority  to  pro- 
vide him  and  the  others  with  any  relief  frnm 
the  reimbursement  requirement,  we  favor  a 
private  bill  allowing  him  this  relief  " 

TTie  Department  concluded  Its  report  with 
the  following  recommendation: 

"Because  the  other  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
employees  Involved  In  this  case  are  In  a  sim- 
ilar status  we  recommend  that  thl,s  legisla- 
tion be  amended  to  extend  to  those  employ- 
ees the  same  relief  which  we  recommend  for 
Mr.  Adams  ' 

The  committee  has  reviewed  with  approval 
the  report  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  recommendations  con- 
tained therein,  as  well  as  such  other  facts  as 
the  committee  considers  relevant  and  mate- 
rial to  an  equitable  determination  of  this 
claim. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  the  committee 
concludes  that  the  legislation  Is  meritorious 
and  therefore  recommends  that  the  bill.  S 
231.  as  amended,  be  favorably  considered. 


LT.  CHARLES  W.  PITTMAN,  JR.,  U.S. 
NAVY 

The  bill  iH.R.  9302)  for  the  relief  of 
Lt.  Charles  W.  Pittman,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
was  considered,  ordered,  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1325),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  relieve  the 
claimant  of  liability  for  $3,358.70.  the  amount 
^^f  an  erroneous  overpayment  of  naval  active 
dutv  pay  from  June  6.  1960.  through  June  30. 
1964. 

STATEMENT 

Tlie  Dep.\rtment  of  the  Navy  has  reported 
to  the  Congress  that  It  has  no  objection  to 
the  enactment  of  the  bill 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  its  favorable  re- 
port on  the  bill  said 

"Lt.  Charles  W,  Pittman.  Jr..  began  his 
naval  career  In  1955  when  he  Joined  the 
Naval  Reserve  as  a  seaman  recruit  Dtirlng 
this  period,  he  attended  weekly  Reserve  meet- 
ings and  served  on  the  2-week  active  train- 
ing duty  required  of  naval  reservists.  In  the 
winter  of  that  year.  Lieutenant  Pittman  ap- 
plied for  selection  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Oftl- 
cer  Training  Corps  program.  He  was  8electe<l 
and  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolln.i 
In  the  fall  of  1956  and  was  appointed  a  mld- 
shlpnvan  in  the  Naval  Reserve  on  September 
20.  1956  He  graduated  from  the  university 
In  June  of  1960  and  w;is  commissioned  as  an 
ensign  In  the  U.S  Navy. 

"Aft^«r  telng  commissioned.  Lieutenant 
Pittman  rep<irted  to  the  Naval  Air  Ba.se 
Training  Command  for  Instruction  as  a  stu- 
dent pllo'  At  this  time.  In  the  fall  of  1960. 
he  received  a  check  for  a  larger  amount  than 
he  had  theretofore  received.  He  returned  the 
check  to  the  disbursing  office  at  Snufley  Field, 
because  he  questioned  the  amount.  How- 
ever, he  was  Informed  that  the  extra  amotint 
represented  retroactive  longevity  pay  which 
covered  the  period  from  his  date  of  commis- 
sioning to  the  date  o*  the  check.  The  prob- 
lem was  that  In  crediting  him  with  longevity 


he  was  given  credit  for  NROTC  service  along 
with  his  Naval  Reserve  service.  He  was  paid 
on  this  basis  for  4  years  and  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  error.  Having  questioned 
the  matter  at  the  outset,  he  assumed  ih.u  he 
Was  properly  entitled  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  longevity  pay  When  the  error  wa*  dis- 
covered and  he  was  charged  with  the  sub- 
stantial overpayment  as  stated  In  t.ie  amend- 
ed bill.  It  Impof  ed  a  hard.shlp  upon  him  He 
Is  married  and  supports  a  family,  which  In- 
cludes three  small  children,  and  is  faced 
with  the  burdens  of  family  expense,  includ- 
ing car  payments  and  a  mortgage  on  a  new 
liome. 

"In  the  consideration  of  this  matter,  the 
rumnuttee  is  aware  that  relief  has  been  ex- 
tended  to  a  group  of  10  Marine  C.>rps  ofBcers 
who  were  overpaid  under  similar  circuai- 
stances  The  relief  was  provided  In  Private 
Law  89-162  which  was  enacted  m  the  last 
session  It  is  also  relevant  to  note  that 
Public  Law  8&-614.  which  was  approved  on 
October  2,  1964.  also  extended  relief  to  any 
member  or  former  member  of  the  naval 
service  who  received  pay  computed  on  the 
biisls  of  credit  for  enlisted  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  US  Naval  Reserve  fur  periods 
also  served  as  a  midshipman.  However  the 
public  law  related  only  to  persons  who  served 
as  members  of  the  US.  Naval  Reserve  and 
applied  to  payments  received  prior  to  March 
1.^.  1961  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  outlined 
m  this  report  and  the  action  taken  In  the 
previous  Congress,  the  committee  feels  that 
relief  should  be  extended  In  this  case  Ac- 
cordingly. It  is  recommended  that  the  bill. 
amended  Uj  provide  for  relief  in  the  amount 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, be  considered  favorably." 

This  committee  lias  in  the  past  acted 
favorably  on  similar  bills  to  grant  relief  In 
such  cases  where  overpayments  were  made 
erroneously  by  the  Government  where  the 
claimant  received  the  overpa\-nieiit  in  good 
faith,  and  where  Its  repayment  by  the  claim- 
ant would  t>e  a  hardship. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
legislation  in  this  case  is  meritorious  and 
recommends  It  favorably. 
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EUGENE    J.    BENNETT 

The  bill  (H.R.  8793)  for  the  relief  of 
Eugene  J.  Bennett  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  I 
ask  unariimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  fi-oni  the  re- 
port <No.  1324),  explaliiing  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  beinfe  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PCRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  the 
claimant  of  liability  to  repay  to  the  United 
States  the  amount  of  a  salary  overpayment 
of  .$1,418  26, 

.STATEMENT 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  said: 

"In  Its  ref)ort  to  the  comnalttee  on  a  sim- 
ilar bill,  the  Department  of  the  Army  Indi- 
cated that  it  had  no  objection  to  relief  pro- 
vided that  the  bill  show  the  amount  of  the 
overpayment  as  $1 ,418.26  The  bill  H  R  8793 
was  Introduced  to  show  the  corrected 
amount.  TTie  Comptroller  General  in  bis 
rejKjrt  on  an  earlier  bill  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress made  no  recommendation  as  to  con- 
gressional action 

"On  February  5,  1957.  Mr.  Eugene  J  Ben- 
nett was  employed  as  a  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  In  France  as  a  supervisory 
ammunition  Inspector  iGS-1876-lO'    and  on 


thai  date  was  detailed  to  the  same  position 
In  gr.ide  GS-12  But  for  the  fact  that  a 
qualification  requirement  of  the  Civil  Service 
Oommlsslon  requiring  1  year  of  experience 
in  the  next  lower  grade.  Mr  Bennett  was 
eligible  for  promotion  to  grade  GS-12,  as 
there  was  no  grade  GS-11  p<j6ltlon  In  the 
normal  line  of  promotion.  The  Army  report 
notes  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
could  have  waived  the  experience  require- 
ment but  the  Army  failed  to  make  the 
request  for  a  waiver.  The  change  and  pro- 
motion of  Mr.  Bennett  w.os  due  to  the  recom- 
mendations which  resulted  from  a  classifica- 
tion survey  of  the  organizational  structure 
in  the  office  where  Mr.  Bennett  worked.  As 
Is  noted  in  the  Comptroller  General's  report, 
after  the  reorganization  of  the  office,  there 
was  a  grade  GS-11  position  In  the  new  or- 
ganizational structure  Thereafter,  the 
Whltten  amendment  exception  which  per- 
mits an  employee  to  be  i)romoted  two  grades 
If  there  is  no  position  in  the  normal  line  of 
promotion  one  grade  below  the  position  to 
which  he  Is  to  be  promoted  could  not  apply 
in  Mr  Bennett's  case  Since  he  could  only 
be  promoted  to  the  grade  of  GS-11.  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  'n  1960  recomputed 
his  entitlement  to  compen-sation  and  the 
overpayment  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween the  compensation  for  GS-11  and  that 
paid  him  as  a  G.S-12 

'The  Department  of  the  .^rmy  In  Its  report 
to  the  committee  stated  that  It  does  not  op- 
pose a  bill  of  this  nature  when  a  civilian  em- 
ployee has  received  comp>ensatlon  In  good 
faith  for  services  he  performed  as  was  done 
in  this  case  The  Army  states  that  the  over- 
payment resulted  from  the  failure  of  admin- 
istrative personnel  to  recognize  that  under 
the  revised  organizational  structure  appli- 
cable In  Mr.  Bennett's  case,  he  should  have 
been  promoted  only  to  GS-11.  The  Army 
states  that  its  Information  Indicates  that  he 
acted  In  good  faith  In  receiving  the  erroneous 
payments.  He  performed  satisfactorily  the 
duties  of  his  office  without  any  knowledge  on 
his  part,  or  for  that  matter  on  the  part  of 
the  appointing  authority,  that  he  was  serv- 
ing in  the  wrong  grade  For  these  reasons  the 
Army  indicated  that  It  had  no  objection  to 
the  bill  As  Is  customary  In  cases  of  this 
type,  the  committee  requested  and  was  fur- 
nished with  Information  concerning  the  per- 
sonal circumstances  of  the  affected  employee. 
The  Information  supplied  to  the  committee 
indicates  that  Income  taxes  paid  on  the  in- 
come at  the  Increased  rate  are  not  now  sub- 
ject to  refund  because  of  the  running  of  the 
3-year  statute  of  limitations  He  had 
planned  to  retire  In  February  of  1967  and  the 
Imposition  of  the  liability  referred  to  In  this 
bill  will  have  the  effect  of  deferring  his  re- 
tirement plans  Additionally.  In  February 
of  this  year,  he  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  as 
of  the  last  of  February  was  hospitalized  The 
Army  depot  where  he  was  employed  at  the 
Ume  of  the  heart  attack  Is  to  be  closed  by 
Jime  ;iO  of  this  year  and  whether  his  physical 
condition  will  permit  him  to  transfer  Ui  an- 
other position  Is  at  this  time  Indefinite  In 
view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  overpay- 
ment and  the  facts  concerning  financial 
hardship  and  the  individual's  physical  con- 
(lltlon  this  committee  feels  that  this  Is  an 
appropriate  case  for  legislative  relief  Ac- 
C'>rdinglv  it  is  recommended  that  the  bill,  as 
amended  be  considered  favorably  " 

Tli.s  ■"ommlttee  has  in  the  past  ac.ed  fa- 
vorably on  similar  bills,  where  an  overpay- 
ment was  made  through  an  error  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  where  the  employee  re- 
ceived the  overpayment  In  good  faith,  and 
where  Its  repayment  by  the  employee  would 
cause  a  burdensome  hardship 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably 


third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print.ed  in 
the  Rxcord  an  excenit  from  the  report 
I  No  1323  1,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  i>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOS* 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Arthur  HUl  of  all  Uabllity  to  the 
United  States  In  the  amount  of  $2,854  70 
the  aggregate  amount  of  overpayments  of 
his  salary  as  an  employee  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  period  December  9.  1961 
to  January  1,  1965,  because  of  an  administra- 
tive error. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastu-y  to  pay  to  Mr  Hill  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  amount  pold  by  him 
or  withheld  from   sums  otherwise   due   him 

STATEMENT 

The  Post  Office  Department  in  Its  report  to 
the  Judiciary  Commltt<>e  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  dated  July  16.  1965.  recom- 
mends enactment  of  the  bill  and  sets  forth 
the  material  facts  giving  rise  to  this  claim  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  Hill  was  hired  as  an  automobile 
mechanic  at  the  Haywfu-d.  Calif.,  post  office 
on  December  5.  1961.  Since  he  had  previous 
Federal  service  as  a  mechanic  at  the  Mare 
Island  Naval  Tard.  he  was  appointed  at  level 
5,  step  7  of  the  postal  field  service  schedule 
at  an  hourly  rate  of  $2  76.  Instead  of  level  5, 
step  1  at  an  hourly  rate  of  $2.28  as  required 
by   law, 

"The  overpayment  was  clearly  an  adminis- 
trative error,  since  Mr  Hill's  position  did  not 
come  within  the  pyermltted  category  of  pasi- 
tlons  covered  by  section  3551  (a  i  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  which  allows  the  Depart- 
ment to  recognize  an  applicant's  highest  pre- 
vious salary  received  from  Federal  employ- 
ment when  filling  certain  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional positions. 

"We  favor  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, because  Mr.  HUl  was  not  in  a  position 
to  know  that  the  salary  offer  made  to  him 
by  the  postmaster  was  legally  Improper,  and 
to  require  from  him  a  refund  would  impose 
severe  hardship.  It  Is  possible  that  had  the 
correct  salary  been  offered  to  him,  he  would 
not  have  accepted  the  appointment  ^ 

"The  Department  considers  it  unfair  to  re- 
quire an  employee  to  make  refund  of  salary 
overpayments  Innocently  received  for  periods 
of  time  long  in  the  past,  wliere  the  overpay- 
ments were  made  throtigh  administrative  er- 
ror by  postal  officers,  and  without  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  employee" 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  committee 
concurs  with  the  favorable  recommendation 
of  House  Report  No.  916.  89th  Conpress.  1st 
.session,  .^ccordlngly  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 


ARTHUR  HILL 
The  bill  (R.R.  6590)   for  the  relief  of 
Arthur  Hill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 


JOSEPH  K    BELLEK 

The  bill  <H.R.  5204)  for  the  relief  of 
Jos.  jh  K.  Bellek  was  considered,  ordered 
to  i,  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  1322i,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUUPOSl 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  F>ay  Joseph  K    Ballek.  of  Roselle  Park, 


N  J  »300  in  settlement  of  his  claims  for 
reimbursement  for  the  amount  he  paid  In 
settlement  of  an  action  brought  agfUnst  him 
as  the  result  of  an  accident  involving  a  post 
office  truck  operated  by  him  in  the  scope  of 
his    Government    employment. 

STATEMENT 

The  Post  Office  Def>artment  recommends 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  giving  rise 
to  this  claim  are  set  forth  In  Hotise  Report 
No  939.  89th  Congress.  1st  session,  wherein 
it  states. 

On  January  28  1958  In  Roselle  Park, 
N  J  .  a  mailtruck  was  involved  in  an  accident 
with  a  privately  uwned  vehicle  of  the  Mel 
Anne  Corp.  which  at  the  ume  of  the  acci- 
dent, had  been  leased  to  the  Childhood  In- 
terest Co.  At  the  ume  of  the  accident,  the 
mailtruck  was  being  operated  by  Joseph  K 
Bellek.  who  was  performing  his  assigned 
duties  as  an  employee  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  Instead  of  bringing  an  action 
against  Jhe  United  States  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act.  the  owner  of  the  private 
vehicle  filed  a  suit  in  the  Union  County  dis- 
trict court.  Union  County.  N.J..  against  the 
post  office  employee  This  suit  was  settled 
out  of  court  and  this  fact  is  referred  to  in 
the  bill.  Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement. 
Mr.  Bellek  was  required  to  pay  $300.  In 
accordance  with  the  settlement  agreement, 
he  made  an  Initial  payment  of  $200  and 
agreed  to  make  weekly  paj-ments  of  $10  until 
the  full  amount  was  paid," 

"As  has  been  previously  observed  by  this 
committee  in  a  number  of  private  bill  re- 
pwrts  had  this  accident  occurred  after  the 
elTective  date  of  Public  Law  87-258,  Mr 
Bellek  would  have  been  protected  against 
Indi^-ldual  liability  by  the  terms  of  that  law. 
The  bill  HR  2883  which  ultimately  was 
enacted  as  Public  Law  87-258.  was  favorably 
reported  to  the  House  by  this  committee  be- 
cause of  the  occurrence  of  cases  like  Mr 
Bellek's  Protection  Is  extended  under  that 
l;iw  only  where  the  employee  is  determined 
to  have  been  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment  and  performing  duties  as  aii 
agent  of  the  United  States  The  Post  Office 
Department  in  its  report  to  the  Comm.ittee 
on  the  bill  has  referred  to  Public  Law  87- 
258  and  noted  that  that  law  whs  specifically 
Intended  to  authorize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assume  responsibility  for  claims  for 
damages  against  its  employees  In  cases  of 
this  kind.  This  committee  would  further 
note  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  this  re- 
sponslbilfty  was  originally  as.<^umed  by  the 
United  States  with  the  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  In  1S46,  The  87th  Con- 
gress enactment  merely  required  the  claim- 
ant to  look  to  the  United  States  for  any  re- 
covery Instead  cf  possibly  proceeding  against 
the  Individual  e.mployee. 

The  Post  Office  Department  also  stated 
that  it  found  that  it  was  unfair  that  a  postal 
employee  should  be  required  to  bear  this 
loss,  because,  had  the  other  party  brought 
this  action  against  the  Government,  the  em- 
*  ployee  would  have  been  relieved  of  Uabllity 
in  this  case.  This  is  explicitly  provided  for 
Ux  section  2676  of  title  28  of  -fhe  United 
States  Code,  which  Is  a  codified  provision  of 
the  original  Tort  Claims  Act." 

The  committee,  having  thoughtfully  con- 
;'  Eldered  the  f.ndings  and  recommendations 
••contained  in  the  forego; :.g  House  report,  as 
well  as  such  other  Information  as  it  con- 
siders material  to  a  fair  and  equitable  deter- 
mination of  this  case,  concludes  that  the 
claim  l8  meritorious  and  deserving  of  legis- 
lative relief  Accc«-dingly.  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  bill  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. 


HARRY  C    ENGLE 

The  bill   'H.R.  1240j    for  the  relief  of 
Harry  C.  Engle  was  considered,  ordered 
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to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
asic  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port iNo.  1321',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPtlSE 

The  purpose  of  ihe  p.'oposcd  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Harry  C  Eogle,  of  Sprlngfleld.  Ohio. 
of  liability  to  the  United  States  in  the  amount 
of  $623  56.  resulting  from  an  overpayment  of 
salary  from  December  30  1962.  through  June 
13,  1964,  due  to  an  erroneous  step  Increase 
at  the  time  of  a  promotion  following  a  pe- 
riod when  he  received  a  retnlned  rate  of  pay 
following  a  change  to  a  lower  grade  Incident 
to  a  reduction  In  force  The  bill  would  fur- 
ther provide  for  a  refund  for  any  amounts 
withheld  from  Mr  Engle  by  reason  of  this 
liability 

STATEME.NT 

The  Department  of  the  .Air  Force  advlse-s 
the  committee  that  It  interposes  no  objec- 
tion to  favorable  ronsldersitlon  of  the  bill. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  giving  rife  to 
this  claim  are  set  forth  !n  House  Report  No. 
loeo.  89th  Congress.  l,st  session,  wherein  It 
states 

"The  overpayment  referred  to  In  this  bill 
arose  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  provisions  of  the  pay 
regtilatlons  Implementing  provisions  of  the 
Classification  Act  directing  tliat  an  employee 
who  l£  promoted  l.s  to  receive  baalc  compen- 
sation at  the  lowest  rate  of  the  new  grade 
which  exceeds  his  previous  rate  of  basic  com- 
peasatlon  by  not  less  than  two  step  Increases 
of  the  grade  from  which  he  Is  promoted. 
While  Mr  Engle  was  promoted  from  grade 
G&-7  to  GS-9,  the  complicating  factor  was 
that  he  was  being  paid  on  the  basis  of  a 
retained  rate  of  pay  This  pay,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  'saved  pay.'  was  being  paid  to 
him  because  he  had  been  reduced  from  GS-9 
to  GS-7  Incident  to  a  reduction  In  force.  The 
law  and  the  regulations  made  an  exception 
where  an  employee  was  receiving  saved  pay 
so  that  his  compensation  had  to  have  been 
Axed  at  a  rate  two  steps  above  the  rate  which 
he  would  be  receiving  if  he  were  not  g^ranted 
saved  pay  or  hts  existing  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation If  the  existing  rate  la  higher.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  that  his  rate  of  p>ay 
should  have  remained  unchanged.  As  is 
noted  In  the  Air  Force  report,  this  error  re- 
sulted in  .subsequent  salary  Increases  which 
were  also  erroneous  Thus,  the  pwy  adjust- 
ment under  Public  Law  87  7983  resulted  In 
nxlng  his  salary  at  W  410  per  year  rather 
than  17.950  per  year  Similarly,  on  March  8. 
1»<)4.  when  he  was  promoted  to  OS-ll.  his 
salary  was  fixed  at  $8  970  per  year  when  It 
should  have  been  $a.410  p)er  year 

"An  examination  of  this  case  establishes 
that  the  Government  through  an  erroneous 
application  of  lt«  pay  regulations  caused  this 
overpayment.  The  Air  Force  Investigation 
disclosed  that  Mr  Engle  acted  In  good  faith 
in  receiving  these  overpayments  and  further 
that  repayment  would  Imjxwe  a  financial 
hardship  on  the  employee  The  committee 
requested  additional  Information  concerning 
the  hardship  lmp>oeed  and  it  la  appcuvnt  that 
there  Is  hardship  present  In  this  case.  As  Is 
obvious  from  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  caae.  Mr.  Engle  was  led 
to  believe  that  his  Income  was  larger  than 
It  actually  was  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.  He.  therefore,  organized  his  life  and 
expenditures  to  the  higher  rate  of  pay.  When 
his  salary  was  adjusted  at  the  lower  rate  of 
pay.  he  also  became  liable  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  overpayment  The  financial  Infor- 
mation that  he  submitted  to  the  committee. 


establishes  that  substantially  his  obligations 
approximate  his  income  for  each  month  " 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  committee 
concurs  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
aforesaid  House  report  and  therefore  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  be  favoraJsly  considered 


KERMIT   WAGER 


The  bill  (S.  1571 »  for  the  relief  of 
Kermit  Wager,  of  Lebanon,  S.  Dak.,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  l>e  engrossed  for 
a  thirckreadlnc;.  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed,  as  follows: 

S  1571 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Tre.is- 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
»25894,  to  Kermit  Wager.  Lebanon.  South 
Dakota.  In  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  reimbursement 
of  the  amount  of  expenses  and  other  losses 
and  damages  occurred  In  resettlement  as  a 
result  of  his  displacement  In  connection  with 
the  acquisition  of  land  (tracts  L-1259  1-2-3) 
due  to  the  construction  of  Oahe  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project.  South  Dakota:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  lined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  H.OOO. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1320>,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
to  Kermit  Wager.  Lebanon.  S.  Dak.,  the  sum 
of  $258  94  In  full  settlement  of  hts  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  reimbursement 
of  expenses,  losses,  and  damages  incurred 
as  a  result  of  his  displacement  in  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  Oahe 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project.  South  Dakota. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  AiTny  advises  the 
committee  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the 
bin  and  sets  forth  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances giving  rise  to  the  claim  as  follows: 

"The  Chief  of  Knglneers.  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  con- 
structed the  Oahe  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
on  the  Missouri  River.  S.  Dak.,  as  a  part  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  In 
the  Missouri  River  Basin,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22.  1944  (58 
Stat.  887.  881).  In  connecUon  with  this 
project,  the  Dnlted  States  acquired  fee  title 
to  34  Jfl  acres  of  land  designated  as  tracts 
L-1259-l-a-3  by  condemnation  proceedings 
filed  In  the  U.S.  district  court  on  July  14 
1958.  At  the  time  of  acquisition,  the  prop- 
erty was  occupied  by  Mr.  Kermit  Wager  as 
a  tenant  He  vacated  the  land  on  January 
28.  1069. 

"Congress.  In  recognition  of  the  added  cal- 
culable expenses  of  persons  dislocated  by 
public  works  projecu  of  the  military  depart- 
ments, by  the  act  of  September  28,  1851  (66 
Stat.  336,  364)  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned  to  make 


limited  paymenU  for  exjjenses  and  losses  In- 
c'lirred  as  the  direct  result  of  moving  because 
of  the  acquisition  of  land  for  a  project  au- 
thorized by  that  act.  This  measure  subse- 
quently amended  and  codified  as  section  2680 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  provides  for 
payment  to  owners  and  tenants,  to  the  extent 
determined  by  the  Secretary  concerned  lo  be 
fair  and  reasonable,  for  coets  Incurred  as  a 
direct  result  of  moving  because  oj  that  ac- 
quisition, limits  reimbursements  to  '25  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  land  acquired  and  u 
conditioned  Ufxjn  submission  of  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  within  1  year  after  ac- 
quisition or  within  1  year  after  the  prupfrty 
Is  vacated,  whichever  Is  later 

"The  above-mentioned  law  does  not  require 
notification  to  claimants  However,  It  l.-;  the 
policy  nf  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  i:i  connec- 
tion with  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  public 
works  projects,  to  send  written  notices  to  all 
owners  and  tenants  of  their  right  to  apply  for 
reimbursement  of  moving  costs.  Included 
with  such  notices  are  application  forms  to- 
gether with  pertinent  In.strurtlons  In  the 
instant  case,  the  records  of  the  US  Army 
Engineer  District.  Omaha,  indicate  th.it  a  no- 
tice with  application  forms  w^s  m.illed  to  Mr 
Kermit  Wager.  Gettysburg.  S  D.ik  ,  on  .Sep- 
tember 6.  1957.  and  again  on  April  16,  1958: 
that  he  vacated  the  property  on  January  27. 
1959,  but  did  not  submit  an  appHc.ition  for 
reimbursement  until  November  1.  1962,  nearly 
4  years  thereafter.  In  view  of  the  mand,Htory 
l-year  limitation  In  the  law.  It  w.^s  neces.sary 
to  advise  Mr  Wager  he  was  no  longer  eligible 
for  reimbursement.  Had  the  ."submission 
been  timely,  his  claim  would  have  been  al- 
lowed in  the  amount  of  |;258.94 

"In  explanation  of  the  delay  In  filing  his 
claim.  Mr  Wager  stated  he  was  unaware  of 
the  statutory  limitations  and  had  not  re- 
ceived any  notices  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Further  Inquiry  disclosed  there  to  be 
another  person  named  Kermit  Wager  hav- 
ing  the  same  community  mailing  .iddress. 
but  whose  property  was  not  acquired  by  the 
Government.  This  person  recalls  receiving 
the  corps  notices  and  thinks  they  were  for- 
warded to  the  proper  Mr.  Wager.  While 
there  Is  no  statutory  requirement  for  the 
acquiring  agency  to  notify  the  claimants. 
experience  has  shown  there  to  be  many  In- 
stances wherein  such  notices  have  served  to 
avoid  hardships  to  displaced  owners  and 
tenants  " 

The  Department  of  the  Army  report  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  l.s  of  the 
opinion  that  the  unusual  circumstances  In 
this  case  serve  to  mitigate  the  lack  of  statu- 
tory compliance  and  would  warrant  the 
equitable  consideration  of  Congress  Accord- 
ingly, since  the  delay  did  not  prejudice  the 
Government  In  making  a  proper  Investigation 
and  the  amount  of  relief  provided  by  the  bill 
is  fair  and  reasonable,  this  Department  In- 
terposes no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
S.  1571." 

The  committee  having  carefully  reviewed 
those  facts  and  circumstances  which  it  con- 
siders material  and  relevant  to  an  equitable 
determination  of  this  case,  concludes  that 
this  is  a  meritorious  claim.  Justifying  legis- 
lative relief.  Accordingly  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  bill  8.  1571  be  favorably 
considered. 
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JOINT     RESOLUTIONS     PASSED 
OVER 

On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchel,  the  follow- 
ing measures  were  passed  over: 

Calendar  No.  1283,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 144. 

Calendar  No.  1284.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 168. 

Calendar  No.  1285,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 162. 


DEPORTATION  OP  CERTAIN 

ALIENS 
The    concurrent    resolution    tS.    Con. 
Res  99>  favoring  the  suspension  of  de- 
portation of  certain  aliens  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

ReMilved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Represt-ritatives  concurring),  That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the  suspension  of  deportation 
la  the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named. 
in  which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  244(ai  (2i  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended  idd 
Stat  204;  8  U.S.C   1251)  : 

A  -4839402,  Goldberg.  Meyer. 

A  6741048.  Cassar.  Lewis. 

A-13696909.  Lee.  Hlng  Nom. 

A-13525402,  Young,  Bok  Jim. 

A-8862836.  Pollock.  Benjamin. 

A— 4419302.  Estes.  Leon  Morris. 

A-13710436.  Gee.  Kim.  Heung. 

A-1 1425282.  Gee.  Loy  Sun. 

A -5433779,  Alesl.  Anthony  Angelo 

A-3977065.  Diamond.  George 

A-7077231.  Mlelzynskl,  Felix  Chrlstropher. 

A-1465952.   Vlllegas-Arrellano.   Pldel. 

A-2710178.  Chee.  Tong 

A-13702123.  Ow.  Hoy  Kee. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1330),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-s  follows: 

PUKHOSE  OF  THE  CONCrRRENT  RESCLtTTION 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
Is  to  re"orcl  congressional  approval  of  sus- 
pension of  deportation  in  certain  cases  In 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  suspended 
deportation  pursuant  to  section  244iai  (2)  of 
of  the  nnmlgraiton  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended.  Under  the  prescribed  procedure. 
Hfflrmitlve  approval  by  both  thp  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  required  be- 
fore the  status  of  the  aliens  may  be  adjusted 
to  that  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence 

STATEMENT   OF  FACTS 

The  concurrent  resolution  relates  to  cer- 
tain esses  in  which  the  Attorney  General  has 
suspended  deportation  under  the  provisions 
of  section  244(fti(2i  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended  These  cases 
are  submitted  to  tlie  Congress  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section  subsequent  to  Its 
amendment  by  section  4  of  Public  Law  87- 
886  The  aliens  are  deportable  as  former 
subversives,  cnmlnils.  ifrimoral  persons,  vio- 
lators of  the  narcotic  laws  or  violators  of  the 
alien  registration  laws.  The  discretionary 
relief  may  be  granted  to  an  alien  within 
these  categories  upon  a  showing  (1)  of  10 
years'  contlnuou.s  physical  presence  In  the 
United  Slates  following  the  commission  of 
an  act  or  the  assumption  of  a  status  con- 
stituting a  i^round  for  deportation:  (2)  that 
he  has  not  been  served  with  a  final  order  of 
deportHtion  up  to  the  time  of  his  application 
for  suspension  of  deportation;  (3i  that  he 
h.is  been  a  person  of  good  moral  character 
during  the  required  period  of  physical  pres- 
ence; and  (4)  that  his  deportation  would  re- 
sult in  exceptional  and  extremely  unusual 
h-irdship  to  himself  or  to  his  spouse,  parent. 
or  child,  who  Is  a  citizen  or  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence 

Included  in  the  concurrent  resolution  are 
14  cases  which  were  referred  to  the  Congress 
t>elwef.'i  February  1.  1965.  and  October  1. 
'965  One  caae  referred  during  that  period 
was  not  approved.  In  each  case  Included  In 
the  concurrent  reaolutlon.  a  careful  check 
fias  been  made  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  alien   (a)    haa  met  the  requirements  of 


the  law:  (b)  Is  of  good  moral  character:  and 
(C)  warrants  the  granting  of  suspension  of 
deportation. 

The  committee,  after  consideration  of  all 
the  facts  In  each  case  referred  to  in  the  con- 
current resolution.  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S  Con  Res  99; 
should   be  agreed   to 


DOREEN  DELMEGE  WILLIS 

The  bill  <S.  2784)  for  the  relief  of 
Doreen  Delmege  Willis  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  tiilrd  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows : 

S.  2784 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  the  periods  of  time 
Doreen  Delmege  Willis  has  resided  and  was 
physically  present  in  the  United  States  or 
any  State  since  August  2,  1952.  shall  be  held 
and  considered  as  compliance  with  the  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  requirement  of 
section  316  of  said  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  1308'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
tiiebill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpKJse  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


RAFAEL  A.  PENALVER 

The  bill  iS.  3083)  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Rafael  A.  Penalvcr  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S  3083 
Be  it  enact fd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That.  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immlgratloii  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Rafael  A  Penalver  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  9,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  1309',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PL-RPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


KIL  JA  CHUNG 


Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S  20761  for  the  relief  of  Kil  Ja 
Chung  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-.  with 
an  amendment,  in  line  7.  after  the  word 
"fee.",  to  strike  out  "Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first 


year  that  such  quota  is  available.":  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Kll  Ja  Chung  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  paying  of  the  required  visa  fee 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tlie  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1311  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtJlPOSE    or    TH«    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Kll  Ja  Chung.  The  bU! 
provides  for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
remove  the  quota  charge,  since  the  bene- 
ficiary was  adopted  while  under  the  age  of  21. 


GUISEPPE  RUBINO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  'S.  2295'  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Rubino  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

^^lat.  m  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  as  amended 
Guiseppe  Rubino  may  be  cla6.slfled  as  a  child 
within  the  meaning  of  secuon  lOKbi  ill  (Pi 
of  the  Act.  and  a  p)etltion  may  be  fiied  In 
hts  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs  Luigi  Rubino. 
citizens  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No  1312',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE   or  THE   BILL 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  le 
to  facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States 
In  an  immediate  relative  status  of  the  adopt- 
ed son  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  bill  has  been  an^ended  to  conform  the 
language  with  the  changes  made  by  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  89-236  and  to  reflect  the 
proper  name  of  the  adoptive  parents 


DR. 


ALBERT  VICTOR  MICHAEL 
FERRIS-PRABUH 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2317  >  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Albert 
Victor  Michael  Ferrts-Prabuh  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  1,  Une  6,  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "September  1.  1954,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.    Upwn  the 
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granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota  control  ofiBcer  to  deduct  one  num- 
ber from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available.", 
and  insert  "September  2,  1954.";  so  as  to 
maice  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame'-ica  in  Congr,  s.^i  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Doctor  Albert  Victor  Michael  Perrls- 
Prabuh  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  law'fully  adn-iltted  to  ttie  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  September  2 
1954. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  rpading.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1313',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bin, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization. 


naturallzaUon  filed  In  her  behalf.  TTie  bill 
has  been  amended  In  accordance  with  estab- 
lished precedents 


NORIKO  SUSAN  DUKE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  29971  for  the  relief  of  Noriko 
Susan  Duke  'Nakanoi  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1.  line  6.  after  the  word  "Act.",  to  strike 
out  "subject  to  the  proviso  to  such  sec- 
tion,"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  as  amended,  Norllco  Husan  Duke 
iNakanoi  may  be  classifled  as  a  child  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101 1  b)  i  I )  f  P)  of  s^uch 
Act,  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  In  behalf  of 
the  said  Noriko  Sus.nn  Duke  (Nakanoi  by 
Mr  and  Mrs  Benjamin  C  Duke,  citizens  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  such  Act. 

Sec  2  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended. 
Noriko  Susan  Duke  t  Nakano  i  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
section  323(ci    of  such  Act 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and   passed 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1314),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  alien  adopted  daughter  of  U.S. 
citizens  to  qualify  for  Immediate  relaUve  sta- 
tus upon  approval  of  a  petition  Sled  In  her 
behalf.  A  further  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  have  a  petition  for 


DR.  ALONSO  PORTUONDO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  31891  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alonso 
Portuondo  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  6,  after  'October  '.  to 
insert  "26.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A-fncrtra  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat.  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Niitlonallty 
Act,  Doctor  Alon.so  Portuondo  shall  be  held 
;ind  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy  iid- 
mltted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  26.  1960 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to 

The  b;ll  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1315'.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BELL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Dr.  Alonso  Porttiondo  as 
of  October  26,  1960.  The  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  a  visa  fee  Inasmuch 
as  the  beneficiary  ha.s  been  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  In  a  nonqucjta  sUitus. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  correct 
the  dat*  of   the  beneficiary's  admission. 


SLIP  LAWS  AND  TREATIES 

The  bill  <H.R.  12232)  to  amend  title  1 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
the  admissibility  in  evidence  of  the  slip 
laws  and  the  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1310).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  slip 
laws  and  the  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series  iTIAS)  competent  legal 
evidence  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress  and 
the  treaties  and  other  International  agree- 
ments contained  therein. 

ST.^TEMENT 

The  legislation  is  recommended  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States.  The  facts  and 
Justlflcatlon  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  are 
set  forth  In  House  Report  1251  on  H.R.  12232, 
as  follows 

"Under  existing  law.  Little  and  Brown's  edi- 
tion of  laws  and  treaties  Is  declared  to  be 
competent  legal  evidence  of  the  several  acts 
of  Congreaa  and  of  the  treaties  contained 
therein  (title  1.  USC.  sec,  113).  The  pres- 
ent bin  would  extend  the  statutory  declara- 
tion to  Include  slip  laws  (statutes  In  slip  or 
pamphlet  form)  Issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  and 


the  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  (generally  referred  to  as  TIAS  i  Issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  ■' 

•Slip  laws  today  are  printed  by  the  photo- 
graphic  offset  method,  thus  reducing  the 
possibility  of  error  to  an  absolute  minimum 
They  have  received  Judicial  notice  by  some 
courts  even  without  specific  stat\itory  sanc- 
tion. TTie  amendment  proposed  by  this  bill 
by  expressly  making  slip  laws  admissible 
would  eliminate  all  necessity  for  certifying 
or  authenticating  photostatic  copies  of  orig- 
inals of  laws,  and  will  enhance  efficiency  and 
economy. 

"The  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  (cited  as  TIASi  contaln.s  leaflet 
or  pamphlet  prints  of  treaties  and  other  In- 
ternatloniil  agreements.  The  TIAS  corre- 
sponds to  the  slip  laws  of  Congre.S8  The 
TlAS  texts,  when  assembled  and  printed  In 
vciUimes  called  United  States  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Agreements  lUSTi,  are 
ti)dny  legal  evidence  In  the  courts  under  sec- 
tion \l2ii.  title  I,  United  States  Code  UST 
is  assembled  and  repaged  from  the  pam- 
phlets of  TIAS  The  American  Society  of 
International  Law  supports  this  proposal  and 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  this  legislation 
has  made  the  following  observation 

"  'The  practicing  lawyer  finds  himself  in 
this  ridiculous  position  :  He  can  lake  a  vol- 
ume of  UST  to  any  court  as  legal  evidence, 
but  if  he  has  the  same  text  In  the  pamphlet 
TIAS  he  cannot  use  It  before  the  court  until 
it  Is  certified  by  the  I>>partment  of  State' 
(Reptirt  of  Ckjmmlttee  on  State  Department 
and  United  Nations  Publications,  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  1963.  at  313.1 

"The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
bill  will  serve  the  Interest  of  economy  and 
efflclencv  and  recommends  that  It  be  given 
favorable  coiislderatlon" 

The  committee  Is  in  accord  with  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this  legis- 
lation, and  recommends  that  the  bill,  H  R. 
12232,  be  considered  favorably 


CHARLES  T.  DAVIS,  JR. 

The  bill  iH.R.  10994.  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  T.  Davis,  Jr..  Sallie  M.  Davi.i. 
and  Nora  D.  White  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1326).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  the  sum  of  $14,398  U>  Charles  T 
Davis.  Jr  ,  Sallie  M.  Davis,  arid  Nora  D  White 
In  full  settlement  of  their  claims  for  dam- 
age to  real  prop)erty  owned  by  them  result- 
ing from  the  crash  of  a  U  .S  Air  Force  air- 
craft on  January  23.  1961 

STATE  MFKT 

The  Departinent  of  the  Air  Force  Is  not 
opposed  to  favorable  consideration  of  the 
legislation.  The  report  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H  R  10994  sets  forth  the 
following 

"On  January  23,  1961,  a  B-52G  aircraft  de- 
parted Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base 
NO.,  on  an  authorized  combat  training  mis- 
sion. Two  BJ\(\  one-half  hours  later,  the 
aircraft  broke  apart  In  flight  and  crashed  12 
nautical  miles  northeast  of  Seymour  John- 
son Air  Force  Base,  scattering  wre<'kage  ovpr 
an  area  of  1  ^  to  5  miles.  The  greater  por- 
tion   of    the    aircraft    landed    on    claimants' 
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property,   located    12  miles   north   of  Golds-  depth   of  more  than  5   feet    and   authorizes  13651     and    13652       These    bills    nrovide 
wro.   and   4    miles    southeast    of    Eureka,    in  agents   of   the   United   States   to  enter   upon  for  rn'-jrh  npfdt^d  rPfnT-m^r  th«  1o« 
Wavne   County.    N  C.   and    was    burled   to    a  the  easement  for  the  purpose  of  Inspection  ^^^,10^          ^^^loim  in  the  law . 
depth  of  7  feet.  Since   th'.s  easement   do«  not   substantlallv  H.R   14182    IS    concerned    With    judg- 
Becovery   operations   were   conducted    by  affect  the  use  of  the  land,  some  consideration  "icnts  for  co.'^ts  against  the  United  States. 
•Jie  Army   Engineers,    District    of   Savannah,  should   be  given   to  the  price  paid   for  It  in  There  is  a  substantial  inequity  In  the 
Ga     ."-Severe  damage   to  claimants'   land   was  assessing  damages.  present  law  coveril'.g  the  granting  of  COStS 
L-aused  111  these  operations  because  they  were  "Mr   Hart  believed  that.  In  addition  to  the  In  litigation  involving  the  United  States 
performed  during   Inclement   weather  when  19  acres   of  cropland  discussed  above,   that  When  the  United  States  «:ue<:  on  a  claim 
the  ground  was  either  frown   or  extremely  sulTered  tangible  damage  by  the  reclamation  and  wins   it  mav  be  awarriedVosts    when 
sc.ft  from  heavy  rains.     Three  acres  were  ex-  oi^ratiuns.  the  remaining  cropland  was  al-o  th«   t-    if^i    ctot         ^^^'^^^  '^^^^^^ ■  ^"^" 
cavaied   t«  a   depth   of   several   feet;    9   acres  damaged  or  reduced  In  value,  because ^f  the  ^5,.^,"^'^^   States   sues   and    loses,    costs 
were   damaged    by    excavating    and    moving  Irregular  shape   of  the   remaining  field   and  '    "          '^  awarded  against  it.      When 
.leavy  equipment  over  the  area,  7  acres,  tised  the  further  loss  in  production  of  tobacco  due  ^^^    United    States    is   sued   and    wins,   it 
St  the  reclamation  crew  as  a  storage  area  for  to  the  lack  of  area  for  proper  crop  rotation  '^^^^  ^  awarded  costs:   when  the  United 
•.«nis  and  equipment,  were  covered  by  debris;  "When    the    crash    site    was    inspected    on  Stales  is  sued  and  loses,  costs  may  not  be 
and  a  drainage  ditch  was  closed  during  the  January  24,  1964,  by  an  Air  Force  claims  ofli-  awarded  aeainsl  it       Only   in   rare  cases 
operations.  cer.  It  was  evident  that  the  excavating  and  does  the  law  provide  for  cosU«  to  be  a';'- 
•Clalmants   property  consists  of  169  acres  refilling  operations  had  removed  a  consider-  sensed  a"a*nst  the  T'niteri  Stjite^  when  V 
of  which  102  acres  are  tillable  cropland,  and  able  amount  of  topsoll  and  that  subsoil  had  ^;  Vhp  losinp  ti^rtv  T,V  cf.^l  m^Ut.^ 
67  acres   are   wcxxlland,   as   follows     44  acres  been  mixed  with  the  topsoll      It  was  also  ap-  IS  ^°^^}}^  ^'^"-^    "^  ^U  ll  litigation 
ol   highly    productive    find    20    acres    of    fair  parent    that    crop    production    on    the    area  nave  been  interested  in  this  problem 
grade  cropland:   36  acres  of  "Johnson   loan"  would  not  be  profitable  for   a  considerable  ^'^"  some  years  and  on  several  occasions 
cropland;   2  acres  of  building  sli*s;    and  67  time.     However,   the   size   of    the    lespedeza  have  ollered  amendments  to  specific  bills 
acres  of  cutover   swampy    woodland.     "The  stubble    observed    from    last    year"s    growth  requiring  that  the  Federal  Government 
farm  carries  a  tobacco  allotment  of  12  5  acres  Indicated  some  progress  toward  recoverv.  accept    liability   for   court    costs   when    it 
md  a   cotton    allotment   of    6  1    acres.     The  ""The  committee  has  examined  Into  the"  clr-  is  the  unsuccessful  litisant       I  am   mn<!t 
principal   crops    grown    ar;    tobacco,    cotton,  ciunstancee  surroundine  the   delay   in   filing  gratified    thlt  'this    ariminic:tratro       om 
small  grains,   soybeans,   and    corn.     The   44  the  claim  which  is  the  only  obstacle  to  pay-  n^r  sThi.  nrincT^.lt  !^  t If    h/t            ^' 
acres  of  highly  productive  cropland  are  nor-  ment  of  the  claim  for,  as  is  Indicated  In  the  '^i,    thl.s  princ.pie  ai.d  this  bill, 
mally  rotated  with  crops  of  tobacco  and  co'-  Mr  Force  report,  hsd  the  claim  been  filed  on  ^"'-*  ""^^^^  general  StatUt.e  pertaining  to 
ton.  12  55  acres  of  tobacco  are  planted  every  time,  the  Air  Force  would  have  paid  the  claim  COStS   in    litigation    involving    the    United 
third  year,  and  6  1  acres  of  cotton  are  planted  in    the    amount    recommended    bv    the    com-  States  is  section  2412' a  i   of  title  28  of  the 
nery  2  or  3  years.    On  the  off  years  Uie  areo  mlttee     The  Air  Force  advised  the  commit-  United  States  Code      That  statute  pro- 
is  ustialiy  planted  with  soll-building  crops  tee  that  when  the  inspection  w;,s  made  on  vides  that  the  United  <=tate<:  ^hall  he  11 

■■Approximately  12  of  the  44  acres  of  highly  January  24,   1964.  one  of   the  claimants,   Mr.  ablefor  costs  onlv  when  .uchha^ 

productive  cropland   were  severely  damaged.  Charles  T.  D.tvls,  Jr  ,  advised  Air  Force  repre-  eXe.cK- nrrfvirieri  for  hv  f"f  ..  ^        ^ 

^d  it   is  estimated    they   will   not   produce  senatlves    that    he    had    delaved    filing    the  ^•^^'^ess'>  P^O^l^ed  for  by  act  of  Congress. 

income  until    1971   or   1972      Production   of  claim  because  he  did  not  know  how  much  to  ^^°-  ^^'^^^  ^^^  relatively  few  statutes  in 

crops  un  the  residual  area  Is  expected  to  be  claim  until  he  had  the  opportunity  to  plant  ^^^ich    costs    against    the    United   States 

impaired,    and    pnxluctlon    costs    Increased,  crops  and  see   what   the   continuing  damage  have  been  expressly  provided  for 

due  to  necessity  of  applying  extra  fertilizer  to  the  land  might  be.     App;u-ently  the  situa-  This  measure  will   amend  section  2412 

and  treating  the  soli  with  chemicals  to  con-  tlon  was  further  complicated  bv  the  fact  that  of    title    28    to    provide    that     exceol    as 

trol  nem..todes  and   crop  diseases      The   20  the  owners  had   been   paid   for   a  perpetual  otherwise   specificallv   Provided   bvsti»r 

acres  of    f.ilr   grade   cropland    are   not    well  restrictive  easement   on  the  2'     acrer  near  ^''"-^'"'^  specmcaiij    prOMOed   D>    stat- 

adapted  for  production  U  tobacco  and  cot-  the  center  orthecr^sh   a^ea      further    the  ^A?'   ^f  ^'   ^k'"'    °^^  I"   '''.'^°^'    '^^°   °^ 

ton,  but  are  adequate  for  beans,  peas,  corn,  information  submitted  to  the  committee  in-  ^  "^^•^'  ^  awarded  to  the  prevailing 

and  small  grain.     The  36  acres  of  cropland  dlcates  that  the  claimants  were  not  aware  of  P^^>'   i"   actions   brought   by   or   against 

areiow  l.ind,  subject  to  periodic  flooding,  and  the  2-year  limitation  concerning  the  filing  of  ^he  United  States  or  any  agencv  or  of- 

bestad.ipted  for  production  of  corn,  oats,  and  claims.  ficial  acting  in  his  official  capacity      The 

hay     The  12-acre  area  damaged  by  the  crash  -The  Interval   which   has  passed  since  the  amount    of   costs    that    mav    be   awarded 

and  excavation    has    been    leveled    by   filling  occurrence  of  the  crash  has  made  it  possible  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  amount 

n ffci  itfes      '                      "'  "°  ''^''"  ^°  — /'^^--^  P-cision  the  continuing  established  b'-stftut^or  bv    ourtTuTe  0^ 

aon  laciiities.  nature  of  the  damage  to  the  cropland.    'WTien  n-Hpr      TT,n  h,ii  rn  =  JLc\t  li          ♦»,    .   .w 

"Six  months  after   the  crash,  on  July  26.  the  original   estimate  of  damage   was  made  °/^^^-    J^^   °'^^  ^^^^^  "  <^^<^^''  ^^^'   ^^^ 

1961   Mr   G    S    Hart,  real  property  appraiser.  It  was  believed  that  the  damaged  area  would  '^^^   ^^°   expenses   of   attorneys  and   ex- 

Army  Engineers.   District   of   Savannah.   Ga..  not  be  out  of  production  for  as  long  as  it  Is  P^'"^  Witnesses  may  not  be  taxed  against 

f.led   a    report    evaluating    the    damages    to  now  anticipated.    Whereas  the  orlclnal  estl-  the  United  States. 

■rlalmants'  property  caused  by  the  crash  and  mate  wa£  that  the  32-acre  tr.act  of  land  could  I     ask     unanimous    consent    to    have 

jwovery    operations       The    evaluation    was  be  back  In  production  In  8  to  10  years,  3  years  printed   in   the  Record  at  this  point   an 

baaed  on  jx-rsonal  Inspection  of  the  property,  after  the  crash.  It  appeared  that  another  12  excerpt   f-om   the   reiDort    -No     I^Q      pt 

^rds  of  the  sales  of  three  similar  proper-  to  15  years  would  be  required  to  put  the  land  XnT  ^  t'hf n  ,.Lc         f  ,\      ul 

v.es  in  the  county  on  December  8,  1952,  Jan-  back  Into  even  partial  production      For  this  ^^^^P^'^  ^'^^  purposes  of  the  bill, 

u&ry  14,  1957.  and  October  15,  1958.  reepec-  reason,  the  Air  Force  haf  now  concluded  that  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

•'ivelT.   and    discussions   with    qualified    local  an    additional    alk.wance   of   $75   for   each   of  ^'^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tile  Record. 

•obacco    ffirmers.    surveyors,    engineers,    and  the  32  acres  Is  appropriate  and  the  damages  as  follows: 

^ae    c:almants.      Mr.     Hart     estimated     the  should     be     assessed     at     $2,5(X)     above     the  purpose 

amages  as  follows-  original  estimate      This  brings  the  Air  Force  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  section 

"12  acres  of  cropland  reduced  In  value  flgtue  to  the  amount  of  $14,648      Reducing  2412  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to 

from  $750   to   $50   per   acre    (this                 •  *''^'^  ^^*'  ^^  ^^  percent  of  the  $1,000  price  provide   that   in    anv   action   brought   by   or. 

value  for  either  planting  to  pines  P^'^'  ^>'  ^^"^^  Uiilted  States  for  Its  easement,  against   the  United  States  or  anv  agencv  or 

-r  a  much  later  tjse  for  hay  pro-  ^^^^   '"  *250    brings   the   total   loss   figure  to  official    of    the    United    States    acting    !n' his 

ductlon) $8,400  "*'398      This  is  done  because  the  easement  otflclal    capacity   costs   mav   be   awarded    by 

Oamage    to    32    adjoining    acres    of       '  '^'^^  ^'^^  substantially  affect  the  use  of  the  the   court   to    the   prevailing  panv.   so   that 

cropland  at  $100  per  acre 3,200  ^'^"'^  ^""^  "'^^  production,"  coets  may  be  awarded  either  the  private  llti- 

Crop  loss  on  19  acres  at  $24  per  acre           456  The  committee,  after  a  review  of  all  of  the  gant  or  the  Government 

Payment  for  ditch  closure  I  assessed  foregoing,    concurs    In     the     action     of     the  sTAn^MFNT 

against  32   adjolnlne   acres   at    $6  House   of   Representatives    and   recommends  «ii.i«it«i 

per   acre)                           .                               190  that  the  bUl,  H,R,  10994,  be  considered  favor-  ■*  similar   Senate   bill    S    3161.  was  intro- 

i„^  ably."  duced   by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervtn,  Jr. 

Total _                       12  248  "^ —  ^''"  '^^  favorable  report  on  the  bUl  the  Com- 

~               '  TTTrv^vrTrM-T-c:  POT?  (-r^cT'c:   Ar-ATvtoT-  mlttee    on    the    Judiciary    of    the    House    of 

The   .survey   by    Mr     Hart    was    made    for  JUDGMENTS  FOR  COSTS  AGAINST  Representatives  said          N 

Wf  purpose  of  securing  for  the  United  States  THE  UNITED  STATES  "The    bill    HR     14182    was    Introduced    In 

PrnpeTv"l;X"ceLTorthe^'crlh'«r?'  ^he   bill    ^H.R.    14182.    tO   provide   for  O'^cordance  with  the  recommendations  of  an 

AneasL  nt   was   secured   on   Or ^.tern■  Judgments  for  costs  against  the  United  ^J^tlTZ\T'^^'''''^T''  ""^'^  '^'  ^''^''- 

nu!T    .         .                 securea    on    urtooer    1.),      a,„,„„   „ „„   j               _i   j           j    j^  ment   of   Justice  which   recommends     te  en- 

^2    for  Which   Claimant*   were   paid   $1000  ^^^^^  ^5-^,5""0""^^d   as  next  in  ordei^  ^^tment.     The     committee     has     considered 

•«  easement  prohibits  the  land  from  being  Mr     ERVIN .      Mr.    President.    I   intro-  this  bill  along  with  the  bills  H  R    13650   HR 

^lor  anything  other   than   pastureland  duced  m  the  Senate  companion  bills  to  13651,  and  HJt    13662  which  are  intended  tc 

growing  crops,  prohibit*  excavating  to  a  this  House  bill  and  to  House  bills  13650.  Improve   the  procedures  for  the  disposition 
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ol  clftima  by  and  against  the  Government. 
These  four  bills  have  the  common  purpose 
of  amending  the  law  to  Incorporate  features 
which  will  prortde  for  a  more  fair  and  equit- 
able treatment  of  the  private  Individual  or 
claltaant  when  he  must  deal  with  the  Oov- 
emment. 

•The   present   law   permits   a   disparity   of 
treatment  between  private  litigants  and  the 
United   States   concerning   the  allowance  of 
court, cosu.     ThU   bill  will  correct  this  dls- 
parlty>  by   putting   the    private   litigant  and 
the   United    States   on    an   equal    footing   as 
regards  the  award  of  court  coets  to  the  pre- 
vailing party  in  litigation  involving  the  Gov- 
ernment.    As  things  now  stand,  only  in  rare 
cases    can    costs    be    awarded     against    the 
United  States  In  the  event  that  it  is  the  losing 
party      On   the  other  hand  when  it  sues  on 
a  claim  and  wins,  it  can  collect  full  costs. 
IT  an  action  Is  brought  against  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  private  litigant  and  he  is  success- 
ful it  may  be  forced  to  pay  costs  only  when 
a  specific  statute  authorizes  the  award  of 
coets,     This  la  presently  provided  by  the  tort 
claims     provisions     of     title     28     (28     U3C 
2412(c)).    the   Suits    In    Admiralty   Act    (40 
U.S.C.   743)    and   by   implication,  the  Public 
Vessels     Act     (46    U  S  C.     782).      The    Civil 
Rights    Act   of    1964    provides   In   tliree  of  its 
titles  that  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  costs,  the  same  as  a  private  person      It 
la  fundamental  that  the  law  should  be  uni- 
form in  its  appUcatlon      This  bill  will  pro- 
vide   for    uniformity    of    treatment    In    the 
award  of  costs      Apparently  the  present  In- 
equality  Is   related   to   a   governmental   ad- 
vantage  derived    from    the    principle    favor- 
ing   Immunity    of    the   sovereign    from   suit. 
Under  modern  conditions,  there  is  no  reason 
for    this    advantage    when    the   law   provides 
for  suit  against  the  Government. 

■  At  the  hearing  conducted  on  the  bill  on 
April  6.  1966,  the  subcommittee  members  In- 
quired of  the  Department  of  Justice  witness 
as  to  what  the  cost  of  this  provision  might 
be  on  the  basis  of  past  litigation  and  by  com- 
parison to  cosu  incurred  in  Government  liti- 
gation. It  was  estimated  that  the  coat  per 
year  would   be  about  $334,000. 

"The   cosu   which   are   referred   to  In   this 
bin    are    listed    in    section    1920   of    Utle   28. 
United  States  Code,  and  Include  fees  of  the 
clerk  and  the  marshal,  necessary  transcripts 
printing,  and  docket  fees      The  amounu  of 
fees  which  may  be  awarded  are  fixed  either 
by  statute,  rules  of  court,  or  by  a  schedule  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
For  example,  marshals'  fees  are  fixed  In  sec- 
tion   1921    of   title   28.   and   docket   fees   and 
costs  of  briefs  in  section    1923   of  the  same 
title      Witness  fees  are  governed  by  section 
1821      This  is  the  section  which  was  referred 
to    in    the    committee's    explanation    of    Its 
amendment  relating  to  witness  fees.     These 
fees  are  Intended  to  compensate  the  average 
witness      This   section    does    not   make   any 
special  provision  for  expert  witnesses  so  that 
any  addlUonal  amount,*  paid  as  compensa- 
tion In  connection   with  the  appearance  of 
expert  witnesses  could  not  be  Included  under 
this  section  as  co«u      As  was  noted,  the  com- 
mlttee  therefore  deleted  the  reference  to  ex- 
pert   witnesses    in    the    bill    as    surplusage 
(Henkel  v.  Chicago.  St.  Paul.  MinneapolU  <fr 
Omaha.  Ry  .  384  US    44   (16S2)).     The  au- 
thority for  the  fixing  of  other  feea  by  rules  of 
court  Is  provided  In  28  USC.  19U  and  sec- 
Uon   1913  of  title  38  provides  for  fees  fixed 
by  schedule  of  the  Judicial  Conference. 

"The  committee  further  polnU  out  that 
the  bill  provides  that  costs  can  be  awarded 
In  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  court 
may  award  the  cosU  The  blU  does  not  re- 
quire that  coeu  be  uxed  for  or  a««ln«t  the 
Government.  It  merely  makes  It  pooslble  for 
the  cotu-t.  when  deemed  Just,  to  award  costa 
to  whichever  side  prevails  in  the  cMe  be- 
fore It 

"On  the  basis  of  the  recommendation  in 
the  executive  communication,  the  testimony 
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presented  at  the  hearing  on  the  bill,  and  the 
conalderatlona  outlined  in  this  report,  it  U 
recommended  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be 
considered  favorably. 

"analysis  of  tub   BttX 

"Section  1 


June  27,  1966 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  quesUon  Is  on  the  third  rearf 
ing  of  the  bill.  *"' 

The  bill  wels  ordered  to  a  third  read 
Ing.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


"The  first  section  of  the  bill,  as  amended 
amend*  section  2412  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that  in  any  civil 
action  brought  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  against  any  agency  or  official  of  the 
United  States  acting  In  his  official  capacity, 
the  court  may  award  a  Judgment  for  coeu  to 
the  prevailing  party.  The  coeu  referred  to  in 
the  section  do  not  include  fees  and  expenses 
of  attorneys,  and  the  Judgment  for  coeu 
when  taxed  against  the  Government  is  lim- 
ited to  reimbursing  in  whole  or  In  part  the 
prevailing  party  for  the  coeu  Incurred  by 
him  In  litigation.  Payment  of  a  Judgment 
for  C06U  shaU  be  made  as  provided  In  section 
2414  of  title  28  for  the  payment  against  the 
United  States. 

"Section  2 
"This   section    repeals   section    2520(d)    of 
tlUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code.     Section 
2520(di   presently  provides  for  the  taxing  of 
the  cost  of  printing  the  record  against  the 
losing  party  in  caaes  In  the  Court  of  Claims 
"except  when  Judgment  Is  against  the  United 
States."    This  language  is  of  course  unneces- 
sary  with   the  addition  of  the  uniform  au- 
thorization for  the  taxing  of  coeu  provided 
by  this  bill      Further,  the  exception  concern- 
ing the  United  States  Is  rendered  obeolet*  by 
this  bill   which  ellmlnatee  this  sort  of  in- 
equality 

"Section  3 
"This  .section  provides  how  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  to  take  effect  upon  enactment 
The  amendmenu  added  by  the  bill  are  to 
apply  only  to  Judgments  entered  In  actions 
filed  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment 
These  amendmenu  will  not  authorize  the  re- 
opening or  modification  of  Judgmcnu  en- 
tered prior  to  enactment  of  the  bill  into 
law." 

The  bin  as  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  was  amended 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  The  committee 
discussed  the  purpose  of  the  amendmenu  as 
follows: 

"As  originally  Introduced,  the  bill  provided 
that  the  fees  of  expert  witnesses  were  not  Ui 
be  Included  in  a  Judgment  for  cosU  awarded 
to  the  prevailing  party  in  an  action  brouRht 
by  or  against  the  United  States      The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  this  reference 
to  expert   witnesses   be  deleted,   because   the 
couru  do  not  distinguish  between  witnesses 
in  allowing  witness  fees.     That  is.  an  expert 
witness   Is  by  sutute   allowed   the   same  fee 
as  other   witnesses   as   far   as   the   taxing   of 
cosu   is   concerned      The   statute   governlnff 
witness  fees  is  section  1821  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.     This  means  that  any 
additional  amounu  paid  as  compensation  or 
fees  to  expert  witnesses  cannot  be  taxed  as 
cosu   in   a  Federal  court   even   though   they 
might  be  allowed  by  the  State  in  which  the 
court  is  situated.     The  Supreme  Court  case 
of  Henkel  v.  Chicago.  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis 
^f'   Omaha  Ry..  284  U.S.  444   (1932)    involved 
this  Issue  and  held   that  the  fees  provided 
in  the  Federal   statute  governed   the  allow- 
ance of  fees  as  taxable  coeu.     The  court  con- 
cluded : 

"  The  present  case  is  simply  one  of  the 
amount  to  be  allowed  as  witness  fees,  to  be 
Included  in  the  taxable  oosU,  and  the  Fed- 
eral statute  governs.' 

"Accordingly  the  committee  concluded 
that  It  would  not  be  correct  to  retain  the  ex- 
cepuon  and  recommended  the  deletion. 

"The  second  amendment  merely  clarifies 
the  Intent  of  the  bill  in  adding  the  word 
civir  before  'action'  in  line  8  so  that  the 
section  will  read  that  coeU  may  be  awarded 
to  prevaUlng  p^rMes  In  civil  action*." 


INCREASED    AGENCY    CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  TORT  CLAIMS  AGAINST 
THE  GOVERNMENT 
The  bUl   (H.R.  13650)    to  amend  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  to  auUiorize  in- 
creased   agency    consideration    of    ton 
claims  against  the  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  H.R  13650 
is  intended  "to  amend  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  to  authorize  increased  agency 
consideration  of  tort  claims  against  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Tort  Claims  Act,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, makes  tlie  United  States  liable 
for  the  negligence,  wrongful  act.  or  omis- 
sion, of  a  Government  employee  while  he 
is  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office  or 
employment,  under  circum.stances  in 
which  a  private  person  would  be  liable 
under  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  act 
or  omission  occurred. 

Presently,  a  person  who  has  a  substan- 
tial claim  arising  under  the  act  must 
bring  an  action  in  a  Federal  district 
court,  and  he  can  seek  administi  alive 
settlement  of  his  claim  only  if  the  claim 
is  for  less  than  $2,500.  Experience  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  has  demon- 
strated that  of  all  awards  allowed  in 
cases  filed  under  the  act,  80  ix>rcent  are 
made  prior  to  trial  Since  tort  claims 
against  the  Government  tend  to  arise  In 
a  few  agencies,  these  agencies  have  con- 
siderable experience  in  settling  such 
claims. 

This  bill  would  Institute  a  procedure 
under  which  all  claims  would  be  brought 
to  the  appropriate  agency  for  considera- 
tion and  possible  settlement  before  court 
action  is  instituted.  A  claim  n.uv;  fii-' 
be  considered  by  the  agency  whose  t  n- 
ployees  activity  allegedly  cau.sed  the 
damage  and  which  possesses  the  greatest 
information  concerning  that  activity.  As 
a  result,  meritorious  claims  would  be 
settled  more  quickly,  without  the  need  for 
expensive  and  time-consuming  litigation 
or  even  for  filing  suit. 

In  order  to  provide  the  agencies  with 
sufficient  authority  to  settle  a  broad 
range  of  claims,  the  bill  would  give  them 
authority  to  consider  and  settle  an>' 
claim  under  the  Tort  Claims  Act,  irre- 
spective of  amount.  Settlement  and 
awards  in  excess  of  $25,000  would  require 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Any  settlement  of  a  claim  in  ex- 
cess of  $100,000  would  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  since  claims  over 
this  amount  would  require  approval 
through  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

Finally,  In  order  to  encourage  claim- 
ants and  their  attorneys  to  make  use  of 
this  new  administrative  procedure,  the 
attorney's  fees  allowable  under  the  act 
would  be  raised  from  the  present  10  per- 
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cent  of  the  admiiiistrative  award  and  20 
percent  of  the  settlement  of  judgment 
after  filing  suit  to  20  and  25  percent,  re- 
spectively. 

lis.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
eicerpi  from  the  report  <No.  1327),  ex- 
plaining the  purposes  of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUo'A's : 

PUBPOSE 

Thp  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  au- 
l.'iun;-.  to  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies  for 
admuiistrative  settlement  of  tort  claims 
ajiain.st  the  United  States.  SettlemenU  for 
more  than  $25,000  must  have  the  prior  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
designee  A  claim  would  have  to  be  filed 
with  the  agency  concerned  within  2  years 
»fter  It  accrues  and  any  tort  action  must  be 
brought  within  6  months  after  final  denial 
of  the  administrative  claim.  The  bill 
would  increase  the  limlU  for  attorneys'  fees 
In  cases  of  administrative  settlement  from 
10  to  20  percent  and  from  20  to  25  percent 
of  amounts  paid  after  suit  Is  begun. 

STATEMENT 

K  similar  Senate  bill.  S  3162,  was  intro- 
dured  by  Senator  Sam  J    Ervin.  Jr. 

In  it6  favorable  report  on  the  bill  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives said : 

■The  bill.  H.R.  13650.  is  one  of  a  group  of 
three  bills  introduced  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  an  executive  commu- 
nication transmiued  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Department  of  JOstlce.  The  committee  has 
considered  th^  bUls  along  with  the  bill 
HJl  14182,' providing  for  the  award  of  coets 
In  XMe^f^l&n  Involving  the  Government, 
Tbese  four  bills  have  the  common  purpose 
of  providing  for  more  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  of  private  Individuals  and  claim- 
ants when  they  deal  with  the  Government  or 
are  Involved  In  litigation  with  their  Govern- 
ment 

•This  bill,  H.R.  13650,  with  the  two  bills, 
H.R  13651  and  HJl.  13652,  also  introduced  as 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Jtistice. 
are  Intended  to  Improve  the  disposition  of 
monetary  claims  by  and  against  the  Govern- 
ment These  are  the  matters  which  now 
comprise  the  bulk  of  civil  litigation  involv- 
ing the  Government.  The  propwsals  em- 
bodied In  HJl.  13fl&0  are  Intended  to  ease 
court  congestion  and  avoid  unnecessary  liti- 
gation, while  making  It  possible  for  Uie  Gov- 
ernment to  expedite  the  fair  settlement  of 
tort  claims  asserted  against  the  United 
Stales  In  accomplishing  these  purposes,  the 
more  expeditious  procedures  provided  by  this 
bill  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  pending  claims  which  may  become 
Btale  and  long  delayed  because  of  the  extend- 
ed tune  required  for  their  consideration. 
The  committee  observes  that  the  Improve- 
ments contemplated  by  the  bill  would  not 
only  benefit  private  litigants,  but  would  also 
be  beneficial  to  the  courts,  the  agencies,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  Itself. 

The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  passed  in 
1&4«  made  It  poeslble  for  a  person  Injtired 
through  the  negligence  or  wrongful  act  of  a 
Government  employee  to  file  suit  against 
the  United  States  for  damages  resulting  from 
the  injury  when  the  employee  was  acting 
Ithln  scope  of  his  employment.  The  codified 
provisions  of  that  act  now  contained  in  title 
M  of  the  United  State*  Code  provide  for 
administrative  settlement  only  In  caaes  where 
'he  Claim  is  for  $3,500  or  leas  Ptar  claUne 
over  that  amount,  the  Individual  has  no 
alternative  but  to  file  suit.  At  a  hearing 
conducted  with  reference  to  this  bill  on 
AprU  6.  1966.  the  Department  of  Justice 
presented  testimony  which  Included  statis- 
tics which  underscore  the  need  for  procedures 


which  will  permit  early  settlement  of  tort 
cases.  At  the  hearing,  It  was  noted  that 
thousands  of  suits  have  been  fiJed  under 
this  act  and  each  year  the  Government  pays 
out  millions  of  dollars  to  persons  who  have 
brought  suit  against  the  United  States.  At 
that  hearing.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  large 
number  of  cases  are  settled  prior  to  trial. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1965.  the  Department  of 
Justice  settled  731  tort  cases  after  suit  had 
been  instituted.  The  cJaims  In  these  cases 
totaled  $24  million,  while  the  cases  were  set- 
tled for  a  total  of  $6  million.  Where  the  caaes 
resulted  In  judgment  against  the  Govern- 
ment, the  record  for  the  same  year  showed 
that  there  were  169  Judgments  which  totaled 
approximately  *4  million  The  original 
claims  as  to  these  169  cases  totaled  almost  $24 
million.  Therefore,  it  is  established  that  of 
meritorious  claims  filed  against  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  tort  claims  provisions  of 
title  28.  about  80  percent  are  settled  prior  to 
actual  trial 

"The  committee  has  been  supplied  with 
information  which  indicates  that  the  same 
trend  is  evidenced  in  connection  with  prtvate 
tort  litigation  A  recent  study  indicated 
that  each  year  In  New  York  City  an  average 
of  193.000  claimants  seek  compensation  for 
bodily  lnjurie.s.  Of  this  number  39.000  settle 
or  abandon  their  claims  without  consulting 
counsel.  77.000  settle  or  abandon  their 
claims  after  consulting  counsel  but  with- 
out instituting  suit  "The  remaining  77.000 
sue.  Of  this  latter  class  of  cases.  7.000  reach 
trial,  of  which  2.5O0  go  all  the  way  to  verdict 
The  study  thus  indicates  that  in  private 
practice  where  prelltigatlon  settlements  are 
allowed,  only  40  percent  of  claimants  for 
personal  injuries  file  suit  and  of  these  cases. 
less  than  10  percent  reach  trial  and  only  3 
percent   go   to  verdict. 

"The  Department  of  Justice,  in  recom- 
mending this  bill  referred  to  Its  experience 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  which  es- 
tablished that  of  all  cases  filed  under  the 
act.  80  percent  are  settled  prior  to  trial  Tort 
claims  against  the  Government  for  the  most 
part  arise  in  connection  with  the  activities 
of  a  few  agencies.  These  agencies  include 
the  Post  Offlce  Department,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  These  agencies  therefore 
iiave  u  large  degree  of  experience  in  settling 
such  claims.  The  Justice  Department  rec- 
ommends the  procedure  embodied  in  H.R 
13650  requiring  all  cIaims~\o  be  presented 
to  the  appropriate  agency  for  consideration 
and  possible  settlement  before  a  court  action 
could  be  instituted  This  procedure  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  claim  first  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  agency  whose  employee's  ac- 
tivity allegedly  caused  the  damage.  That 
agency  would  have  the  best  information  con- 
cerning the  activity  which  gave  rise  to  the 
claim.  Since  it  is  the  one  directly  con- 
cerned, it  can  be  erpected  that  claims  which 
are  found  to  be  meritorious  can  be  settled 
more  quickly  without  the  need  for  filing 
suit  and  possible  expensive  and  time-con- 
suming litigation.  The  committee  observes 
in  this  connection  that  under  the  present 
provisions  of  law,  even  if  the  agency  finds 
that  It  is  clearly  liable  and  desires  to  settle 
the  claim  quickly  in  the  interest  of  Justice 
and  fairness.  It  cannot  do  so  If  the  claim  is 
for  more  than  $2,500.  Rather,  a  suit  must  be 
filed  and  a  settlement  negotiated  after  the 
action  Is  begun  in  a  US    district  court. 

"The  requirement  of  an  administrative 
claim  as  a  prerequisite  to  suit  has  numerous 
precedents  in  statutes  governing  tort  claims 
against  municipalities.  These  laws  often 
provide  that  a  municipality  must  be  given 
notice  of  an  accident  within  a  fixed  time 
The  purpose  of  this  notice  has  been  sum- 
marized as  being — 

■•••  •  'to  protect  the  municipality  from 
the  expense  of  needless  litigation,  give  It  an 
opportunity  for  investigation,  and  allow  It  to 


adjust  differences  and  settle  claims  without 
suit  (McQuiilln  Municipal  Corporations  (3d 
ed    ,  section  53  153  >.' 

"In  this  connection,  it  Is  relevant  to  note 
that  section  1-923  of  the  DlFtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia Code  includes  the  following  language 
concerning  suits  for  damages  caused  by  em- 
ployees driving  vehlclee — 

■  ■•  •  •  No  suit  shall  be  instituted  •  •  • 
unless  yie  claimant  shall  have  first  given 
notice  to  the  District  and  shall  have  pre- 
sented to  the  District  in  writing  a  claim  for 
money  damages  in  connection  therewith,  and 
the  District  has  had  6  months  from  the  date 
of  such  filing  within  which  to  make  final 
disposition  of  such  claim   •    *    *,' 

"Another  example  of  a  precedent  in  State 
practice  is  to  be  fovind  in  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  il^aws  of  the  61st  General  As- 
sembly, ch  79  I  Mar  26.  1965  ii  which  pro- 
vide requtremerits  very  similar  to  thote  pro- 
vided in  H  R  13650  This  statute  provides 
for  tort  cKiilms  against  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
requires  that  a  claim  must  first  be  presented 
to  a  State  appeal  board  and  further  Includes 
language  ptDvldinp  that  no  suit  is  permitted 
I'niess  the  app>eai  board  has  made  final  dlB- 
posltion  of  the  claim 

"This  committee  In  recommending  this 
legislation  furt.her  points  out  that  it  grants 
the  agencies  of  Government  sufficient  au- 
thority to  make  the  administrative  settle- 
ments a  meaningful  thing.  The  bill  would 
provide  the  agencies  with  the  authority  to 
make  settlement  offers  which  could  result  In 
settlement  in  a  large  percentage  of  tort 
claims  case?  where  under  todays  conditions 
the  present  »2  500  limit  means  that  adminis- 
trative settlements  are  limited  to  property 
damage  claims  and  relatively  minor  personal 
injury  claims  There  L"  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  even  In  many  of  these  cases  a 
claimant  may  decide  to  file  suit  because  of 
the  present  ilmlt«  upon  administrative  settle- 
ment This  Is  because  as  soon  as  the  case  Is 
filed,  the  Government  can  negotiate  s  settle- 
ment without  regard  to  that  UmlUtlon  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  procedure  Is  con- 
ducive to  efficient  claims  administration 
The  filing  of  the  suit  and  the  consequent  ex- 
pense to  the  Government  in  preparing  the 
case  would  appear  to  be  unnecessarily  In- 
volved when  the  case  Is  a  proper  one  for  early 
settlement.  ' 

"Another  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  reduce 
unnecessary  congestion  in  the  courts.  Each 
year  between  1.500  and  2,000  new  tort  cases 
are  filed  In  the  court  against  the  Govern- 
ment The  information  available  to  this 
committee  indicates  that  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  there  will  be  any  real  decrease  in 
the  numbers  of  this  type  of  claim. 

"Accordingly,  in  the  light  of  these  consid- 
erations the  committee  has  recommended 
these  amendments  to  the  Tort  Claims  Act  to 
authorize  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to 
settle  or  compromise  any  tort  claim  presented 
to  him  which  arises  out  of  the  negligent  or 
wrongful  act  of  an  employee  of  that  agency 
who  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  em- 
ployment at  the  time  of  the  act  This  au- 
thority of  the  agency  head  will  be  exclusive 
for  settlement  up  to  $25,000  Above  that 
amount,  the  settlement  must  have  the  prior 
written  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  designee  as  well  as  of  the  agency  head 

"The  procedure  provided  In  the  bill  would 
require  a  claimant  to  fUe  his  claim  with  the 
agency  within  2  years  after  the  claim  accrues. 
The  agency  will  then  have  6  months  to  con- 
sider the  claim  prior  to  granting  or  denying 
It  Pinal  denial  In  this  connection  includes 
Instances  where  partial  approval  of  a  claim 
results  in  an  offer  unacceptable  to  the  claim- 
ant and  rejected  by  him.  Thus  the  end  re- 
sult would  t>e  a  denial  of  the  claim.  How- 
ever if  the  agency  fails  to  act  in  6  months, 
the  claimant  may  at  his  option  elect  to  re- 
gard this  Inaction  as  a  final  denial  and  pro- 
ceed to  file  suit  It  is  obvious  that  there  will 
be  acme  dtfBcult  tort  claims  that  cannot  be 
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processed  and  evaluated  In  this  B-month 
period  The  gre.it  bulk  of  them,  however. 
should  be  ready  tor  declalon  within  this  pe- 
riod. In  some  cases  where  the  agency  does 
not  reach  a  decision  In  6  months,  the  claim- 
ant may  feel  that  the  agency  Is  sincerely 
seeking  to  reach  a  fair  decLslon  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  claimant  might  wish  not 
to  break  off  negotiations  and  file  suit.  There- 
fore even  though  this  6-month  period  may 
prove  insvitflcient  In  some  instances,  the 
committee  does  nor,  believe  that  this  period 
ought  to  be  enlarged  to  attempt  to  Insure 
time  for  flnal  decision  on  all  claims  This  Is 
the  same  position  stated  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  at  the  hearing 

"The  bill  win  not  assign  novel  tasks  to  the 
agencies.  They  now  Investigate  all  accidents 
Involving  their  employees,  prepare  litigation 
reports  on  ail  tort  cases,  suggest  Govern- 
ment defense.^  to  claims,  and.  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  comment  on 
all  settlement  offers  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment The  views  of  the  affected  agency  have 
always  been  taken  Into  account  by  the  De- 
partment in  accepting  or  rejecting  an  offer 
of  settlement. 

"As  hns  been  noted,  tort  claims  against  the 
Government  have  arisen  primarily  In  a  few 
agencies  tliat  have  extensive  dealings  with 
the  public  or  whi.«e  operations  require  the 
use  of  u  large  number  of  motor  vehicles. 
For  exajnple.  as  of  the  end  of  October  1965. 
81  percent  of  the  tort  suits  then  pending 
against  the  Government  aros^e  out  of  the 
activities  of  only  five  agencies  -Defense.  Post 
Office  Pede/al  Aviation  Agency.  Interior,  and 
the  Veterans'  Adnilnlstr.ition  This  concen- 
tration of  tort  claims  ha.s  led  to  the  develop- 
ment In  the  agencies  of  substantial  exper- 
tise in  the  problems  Involved  in  tort  litiga- 
tion. The  Post  Office,  probably  because  of 
Its  use  of  more  than  80.000  vehicles,  has 
had  to  pass  upon  a  very  large  number  of 
tort  claims.  In  1:465:  the  Post  Office  proc- 
essed over  5.000  cl.iims  in  the  dollar  range 
of  $100  to  »2.5(X)  and  allowed  3.800  of  them 
Postal  officials  in  the  field  allowed  another 
estimated  5.200  claims  for  less  than  $100 
In  addition,  the  Post  Otflre  employees  as- 
sisted the  Justice  Department  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  about  900  cases  in  Fed- 
eral courta.  cases  which  involved  claims 
against  the  Government  of  over  »36  million 
and  which  Involved  alleged  torts  of  postal 
employees.  The  point  Is  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  other  ligencl^s  are  now  actually  per- 
forming Investigating  and  evaluating"  work 
on  a  large  volume  of  tort  claims  against  the 
Oovernment. 

"The  procedure  set  forth  In  this  bill  will 
not  become  effective  until  6  months  after  the 
enactment  date  In  this  period  of  time  the 
agencies  can  develop  procedures  and  Instruct 
personnel  for  those  new  responsibilities 
The  Clvl!  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Ju.-^llce  will  be  available  for  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  any  agency  desiring  it  and  will 
furnish  suggestions  as  to  liow  the  claims 
procedures  should  be  handled  The  com- 
mittee notes  that  the  Civil  Division  win  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  provide  similar  as- 
sistance and  legal  crunse!  when  required 
concerning  tort  claims  and  the  legal  ques- 
tions Involved 

"The  authority  to  settle  claims  for  up  to 
$25  000  and.  above  that  amount,  with  the 
prior  written  appmval  r>1  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, seems  sensible  If  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement cannot  be  reached  In  the  matter, 
the  claimant  can  sLmply  do  as  he  does  to- 
day— file  suit. 

"Agency  settlement  of  substantial  num- 
bers of  tort  claims  would  enable  the  Civil 
Division  to  give  greater  attention  to  thoee 
cases  which  involve  difficult  legal  and  dam- 
age questions  in  si:ch  areas  a  medical  mal- 
practice, drug  and  other  product*  liability, 
and  aviation  accidents.  These  areas  of  liti- 
gation are  expanding  at  a  steady  pace. 


"The  part  of  attorneys,  both  Government 
and  private,  will  be  Important  in  effecting 
settlemenM  as  provided  In  this  bill.  These 
tort  claims  will,  as  in  the  past,  in  many  of 
tne  cases  continue  to  require  an  attorney 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  claimant  To  assure 
competent  representation  and  reasonable 
compensation  in  these  matters,  the  proposed 
bin  authorized  increases  in  the  attorneys' 
fees  allowable  under  successful  prosecution 
of  these  claims  20  percent  of  the  agency 
award  and  25  percent  of  a  court  award  or 
settlement  after  the  flllng  of  a  complaint 
in  court 

"The  bill  increases  the  allowable  fee  in 
agency  proceedings  from  the  present  10  to 
20  percent  The  committee  feels  tins  in- 
crease win  encourage  attorneys  to  take  these 
claims  In  recommending  this  increiuse  the 
committee  points  out  that  Increased  wi.irk 
Will  be  required  in  many  of  the  larger  claims 
Also,  this  amendment  will  bring  the  fees 
more  nearly  in  line  with  those  prevailing  in 
private  practice  Similarly,  allowable  fees 
for  claims  involving  litigation  have  been 
raised  from  20  to  25  percent. 

■  CONCLUSION 

"In  the  light  of  the  considerations  re- 
ferred to  in  the  executive  cr>mmunlcation 
and  outlined  in  this  report,  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be 
considered  favorably," 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
con.slderalion  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  (H.R. 
13650 '  v%'as  considered,  ordered  t^  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  ACTIONS  BROUGHT  BY 
THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  bill  (H.R.  13652)  to  establish  a 
Statute  of  Hmitations  for  certain  actions 
brought  b.v  the  Government  was  an- 
nounced as  next  In  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  under  ex- 
isting law  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
subject  to  any  statute  of  limitations,  un- 
less there  is  a  special  statute  so  providing 
ill  specific  instances. 

H.R.  13652  would  establish  statutes  of 
limitations  for  certain  types  of  actions 
brought  by  the  Government.  The  rule 
is  that  there  is  no  limitation  of  time 
against  the  Government  for  bringing  an 
action  unless  it  is  specifically  authorized 
by  statute.  There  are  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  For  example,  a  civil  suit 
brought  by  the  Government  on  a  false 
claim  must  be  filed  within  6  years;  suits 
for  penalties  or  forfeitures  under  the 
customs  laws  must  be  brought  within  5 
years;  2  years  is  the  limit  within  which 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
mu.st  sue  to  recover  an  overpayment 
on  a  guarantee  of  a  home  improvement 
loan.  There  are.  however,  no  time  bars 
against  the  great  majority  of  Govern- 
ment claims. 

Additional  time  limitations  are  desir- 
able for  a  number  of  reasons.  Applica- 
tion of  statutes  of  limitation  in  tort  and 
contract  actions  would  make  the  position 
of  the  Government  more  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  private  litigants.  A  corollary  to 
this  objective  is  the  desirability  of  en- 


couraging trt^  at  a  sufficiently  early 
time  so  that  necessary  witnesses  and  doc- 
uments are  available  and  memories  are 
still  fresh. 

Presently  the  cost  of  keeping  records 
and  detecting  and  collecting  on  Govern- 
ment claims  after  a  period  of  years  may 
exceed  any  return  by  way  of  actual  col- 
lections. Also,  this  measure  should  en- 
courage the  agencies  to  refer  their  claims 
promptly  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  collection  minimizing  collection 
problems  arising  with  respect  to  debtors 
who  have  died,  disappeared,  or  gone 
bankrupt. 

Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  that  stat- 
utes of  limitations  be  applied  to  impor- 
tant general  aretis  where  none  are  now 
in  effect.  The  proposal  would  imp<ise  a 
6-year  limitation  on  the  assertion  of 
Government  claims  for  money  ari.slng  out 
of  an  express  or  implied  contract  or  a 
quasi-contract.  This  time-bar  corre- 
sponds to  the  6-year  limitation  on  those 
who  sue  the  Government  on  similar 
claims  under  the  Tucker  Act. 

Suits  in  tort  are  to  be  brought  within 
3  years,  except  those  based  on  trespass 
to  Government  lands  and  those  brought 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  resulting 
from  fire  on  such  lands,  and  actions  for 
conversion  of  Government  property  for 
which  the  limitation  period  will  be  6 
years. 

A  6-year  limitation  would  be  imposed 
upon  suits  by  the  Government  to  recover 
erroneous  overpayments  of  wages  and 
other  benefits  made  to  military  and 
civilian  employees  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ERVIN.     I  yield. 
Mr.   KUCHEL.     What   effect,   if  any. 
does  this  tort  claim  have  on  liability  of 
a  citizen  under  the  provisions  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  bill  expressly  pro- 
vides that  It  does  not  apply  to  tax  claims. 
Consequently  such  claims  are  governed 
by  other  statutes  of  limitations  under 
the  Federal  Internal  Revenue  law. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Would  the  Senator 
.say  that  where  there  are  In  the  law  today 
specific  provisions,  that  this  general  law 
would  not  apply? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  bill  does  not  cover  tax  claims.  It 
merely  establishes  statutes  of  limitations 
for  claims  of  the  Grovernment  based  on 
contracts  or  quasi-contract*  or  torts. 
Tax  claims  are  neither  contracts  nor 
torts. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  13281 .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prinu^d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish 
statutes  of  limitations  which  will  apply  to 
contract  and  tort  actions  brought  by  the 
United   States 

STATTMCNT 

A  Similar  Senate  bill.  S  3142,  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Sam  J  EaivrN.  Jr 
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In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives   said: 

■•The  bill,  H.R.  13652,  Is  one  of  three  bills 
introduced  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  an  executive  communication 
rroni  the  Department  of  Justice  These  bills, 
HR  13H50.  H.R.  13651,  and  H  R  13652,  have 
ibe  common  purpose  of  Improving  existing 
procedures  for  the  disposition  of  monetary 
clain^-s  by  and  against  the  Government. 
Tliese  subjects  now  comprise  the  bulk  of  civil 
litigation  of  the  Government.  The  three 
bills  Just  mentioned,  along  with  H.R.  1418'2. 
providing  for  payment  of  costs  by  the  United 
States  when  Judgment  is  entered  against  it. 
are  intended  to  Improve  claims  procedures 
iDd  to  provide  a  more  balanced  and  fair 
treatment  of  litigants  In  civil  actions  in- 
volving the  Government.  Tlie  committee  has 
considered  these  bills  as  a  group.  Their  en- 
actment will  reduce  unnecessary  litigation 
and  court  congestion,  .speed  up  meritorious 
settlements  and  cut  down  on  unproductive 
paperwork.  At  the  same  time,  the  private 
Utleants  can  be  assured  of  a  more  fair  and 
balanced  treatment  when  dealing  with  the 
Government. 

The  bin  H  B.  1365'2  was  the  subject  of  a 
hearing  on  April  6.  1966.  At  that  hearing  It 
was  noted  that  the  Ciovernment  litigation 
covered  by  the  bill  arises  out  of  activity  which 
is  very  similar  to  commercial  activity.  Many 
of  the  contract  and  tort  claims  a,s£erted  by 
the  Oovernment  arc  almost  indistinguishable 
from  claims  made  by  private  Individuals 
against  the  Government  TTierefore  It  Is 
only  right  that  the  law  should  provide  a 
period  of  time  within  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  bring  suit  on  claims  Just  as  It 
now  does  as  to  claims  of  private  individuals. 
The  committee  agrees  that  the  equality  of 
treatment  In  this  regard  provided  by  this  bill 
U  required  by  modern  standards  of  fairness 
and  equity 

'Statutes  of  limitation  have  the  salutary 
effect  of  requiring  litigants  to  Iristltute  suits 
within  a  reasonable  time  of  the  incident  or 
situation  upon  which  the  action  Is  based. 
In  llus  way  the  Issues  presented  at  the 
trial  can  be  decided  at  a  time  when  the  nec- 
essary witnesses,  documents,  and  other 
evidence  are  still  available.  At  the 
same  time,  the  witnesses  are  better  able  to 
tesUfy  concerning  the  facts  Involved  for 
their  memories  have  not  been  dimmed  by 
the  pa&sage  of  time  The  committee  feels 
thit  the  prompt  resolution  of  the  matters 
covered  by  the  bill  is  necessary  to  an  orderly 
and  fair  administration  of  Justice  Stale 
claims  can  neither  be  effectively  presented  or 
adjudicated  in  a  manner  which  is  fair  to  the 
parties  Invc.ilved  Even  if  the  passage  of 
time  does  not  prejudice  the  efTective  pres- 
entation of  a  claim,  the  mere  preservation 
of  records  on  the  assumption  that  they  will 
be  required  to  substantiate  a  possible  claim 
or  an  existing  claim  lncrea.ses  the  cost  of 
keeping  records.  As  time  passes  the  collection 
problems  invariably  incrca>e  The  Govern- 
ment h.-is  difficulty  In  even  finding  the  In- 
dividuals against  whom  it  may  have  a  claim 
Jor  they  may  have  died  or  simply  disappeared. 
These  problems  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  previously  In  con- 
nection with  other  legislation  This  bill  pro- 
vides the  means  to  resolve  these  difBcultles, 

■  CONTRACT  ACTIONS 6   TEARS 

'Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  2415  add- 
M  by  the  bill  provides  for  a  6-year  llrruta- 
tlon  which  would  apply  t«  all  Government 
actions  based  on  contracts  whether  expressed 
or  implied  in  law  or  in  fact  This  provision 
*ould  extend  to  obligations  which  are  based 
on  quasi-contracts  In  all  such  contract 
matters,  the  action  would  be  barred  unless  It 
,  wpr*  brought  by  the  Oovernment  within  6 
years  fifter  the  right  of  action  accrues  or 
Within  1  year  after  a  final  decision  in  a 
fequired   administrative   proceeding,   which- 


ever Is  later.  This  last  provision,  which  has 
the  effect  of  tolling  the  running  of  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  during  mandatory  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  is  necessary  because 
of  the  great  number  and  variety  of  such 
proceedings  made  possible  by  current  stat- 
utes. An  administrative  proceeding  tsr- 
dlnarlly  consumes  a  considerable  period  of 
time  and.  as  has  been  noted,  the  bill  would 
permit  the  Government  a  year  after  the  final 
adnrUnlstratlve  decision  In  which  to  present 
Its  case  for  judicial  determination.  An 
example  of  such  an  administrative  proceeding 
are  those  which  Involve  appeals  under  the 
'disputes'  clause  of  Government  contracts 

"In  a  proviso  to  subsection  lai.  there  is  a 
provision  that  later  partial  payment  or  writ- 
ten acknowledgment  of  a  debt  will  start  the 
6-year  period  running  all  over  again  This 
provision  embodies  a  familiar  principle  of 
law  which  is  embodied  in  the  law  of  many 
States  The  obligation  of  a  debt  will  con- 
tinue where  a  debtor  has  acknowledged  the 
debt  and  Indicated  his  willingness  to  dis- 
charge the  obligation. 

"tort   actions — 3    YEARS 

"Subsection  (b)  of  section  2415  provides' 
that  tort  actions,  that  Is,  actions  based  on 
damage  or  Injury  from  a  wrongful  or  negli- 
gent act,  must  be  brought  by  the  United 
States  within  3  years  after  the  right  of  action 
first  accrues.  This  3-year  statute  applies  to 
all  Government  tort  actions  except  those  that 
are  expressly  referred  to  In  this  subsection 
and  are  governed  by  a  6-year  statute  These 
specific  actions  are  those  which  are  of  a  type 
which  might  not  be  immediately  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Government  or  would 
only  be  uncovered  after  some  investigation 
Included  In  this  category  of  actions  are  those 
based  upon  a  trespass  on  lands  of  the  United 
States,  including  trusts  or  restricted  Indian 
lands,  and  also  actions  to  recover  damages 
resulting  from  fire  to  such  lands.  Similarly, 
actions  to  recover  for  diversion  of  money 
paid  under  a  grant  program  and  actions  lor 
conversion  of  property  of  the  United  States 
are  subject  to  a  6-year  limitation. 

"EXCEPTION    AS  TO   GOVERNMENT   ACTIONS   AS  TO 
TTTLE  TO  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

"Subsection  (c)  makes  it  clear  that  no  one 
can  acquire  title  to  Government  property 
by  adverse  possession  or  other  means.  This  is 
done  by  providing  that  there  is  no  lime  limit 
within  which  the  Government  must  bring  ac- 
tions to  establish  title  to' or  right  of  posses- 
sion of  real  or  personal  property  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  statute 
of  limitations  applying  to  Government  ac- 
tions of  this  type. 

"RECOVERY      OF      ERRONEOVS      PAYMENTS 

"Subsection  (di  provides  a  e-year  statute 
of  limitations  for  Governm.ent  actions  to  re- 
cover money  erroneously  paid  to  civilian  em- 
ployees or  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices of  the  United  .States.  While  payments  of 
this  type  might  be  described  as  analogous  to 
payments  Incident  to  a  contract,  it  was  felt 
that  this  type  of  overpayment  of  compensa- 
tion shoJld  be  the  subject  ol  a  separ-'ite  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  Overpayments  of  this  type 
usually  occur  in  the  process  of  auditing 
agency  account  books  The  problems  posed 
by  this  type  of  Government  claim  have  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  by  this  committee 
on  a  number  of  occasions  in  connection  with 
other  legislation  Tlie  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, when  Joined  with  the  provisions  of 
HR.  13651  providing  for  a  compromise  of 
Government  claims,  for  the  first  time  pro- 
vide for  an  equitable  and  realistic  folution 
which  is  in  the  Interest  of  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  individual  concerned.  In  con- 
nection with  the  legislation  before  the  com- 
mittee in  the  88th  Congress,  the  Comptroller 
General  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  6-year 
statute  of  limitations  applicable  to  such  col- 
lections would  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   In  a  report  to  the  committee  dated 


May  3  1961.  the  Cortiptroller  General  stated 
that  the  audit  experience  of  tne  General  Ac- 
counting Office  supported  this  conclusion  In 
this  connection  he  stated 

"  Viewed  in  the  light  of  our  audit  expe- 
rience and  the  periods  fixed  In  connection 
with  the  records  disjxwal  programs  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies,  and  in 
line  With  the  periods  fixed  in  the  present 
limiting  provisions  applicable  m  the  case  of 
suits  in  the  Court  of  Claims  i28  I'.SC.  2501 ) , 
forged  or  altered  checks  i31  U.S.C.  129).  and 
dual  compensation  (31  U.SC.  237a).  a  period 
of  6  years  would  appear  sufficient  tc  ade- 
quately safeguard  the  Government's  Interest.' 

"The  testimony  presented  in  support  of 
this  bill  at  the  hearing  on  April  6.  1966.  fur- 
ther supports  this  conclusion  Whatever  the 
nature  or  basis  of  the  claim,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  give  the  Goverriment  the  6- year  time 
period  for  discovering  and  acting  upon  these 
claims. 

•RECOMMENCEMENT      OF      ACTIONS      PREVIOUSLY 
DISMISSED   WITHOUT  PREJUDICS 

"Subsection  (e)  of  section  2415  provides 
for  the  situation  wl-iere  an  action  has  been 
dismissed  without  prejudice  by  providing 
that  the  Go\ernment  may  recommence  the 
action  within  1  year  regardless  of  whether 
the  action  would  then  be  barred  by  this  sec- 
tion. As  was  noted  m  the  analysis  of  sec- 
tions, tlie  defendant  In  such  a  recommenced 
action  is  similarly  not  barred  from  interpos- 
ing any  claim  which  would  not  have  been 
barred  in  the  original  action.  The  commit- 
tee observes  that  this  Is  In  line  with  the 
underlying  piu-pose  of  the  bill  of  extending 
fair  treatment  to  private  litigants  while  pro- 
viding adequate  protection  for  the  Interests 
of  the  Government.  In  this  connection,  the 
Government  Is  given  a  reasonable  period  for 
the  recommencement  of  an  action  which  It 
had  originally  brought  In  a  timely  manner 
and.  at  the  same  time,  the  opposing  party  Is 
permitted  to  assert  any  claim  which  he 
might  have  Interposed  In  the  original  action. 
This  latter  provision  insures  that  the  private 
party  will  not  be  placed  m  a  disadvantageous 
position  because  the  option  Is  given  the  Gov- 
ernment to  recommence  an  action  whlcli  had 
previously  been  dismissed  without  prejudice. 

"OFFSETS  AND  COUNTERCLAIMS 

"Subsection  (f  i  of  section  2416  contains 
carefully  drafted  provisions  perniitting  the 
Government  to  assert  It*  claUns  by  way  of 
offset  or  counterclaim  In  actions  brought 
against  the  United  Stales.  Where  the  United 
States  finds  itself  involved  in  litigation,  It 
very  often  Is  to  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  assert  claims  by  way  of  counterclaim 
and  the  provisions  of  this  subsect.on  repre- 
sent a  very  practical  Implementation  and 
classification  of  the  Government's  rights  in 
this  regard.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  the 
limitations  provided  in  the  section  will  not 
prevent  the  assertion  of  a  ciaun  by  the 
United  States  against  the  oppofclng  party  in 
such  an  action,  or  a  coparty.  or  a  third  party 
when  the  claim  of  the  United  States  unses 
out  of  the  transaction  or  occurrence  that  is 
the  subject  matter  of  the  opposing  party's 
clami.  This  merely  gives  the  Governxnenl 
the  right  to  a  full  hearing  of  all  aspects  of 
the  case  arising  out  of  the  same  transaction 
or  occurrence.  When  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  does  not  arise  out  of  the  transaction 
or  occurrence  that  is  the  subject  of  the  op- 
posing party's  claim  and  is  time  barred.  It 
may  only  be  asserted  by  the  United  States  to 
the  degree  mat  it  offsets  the  other  cJalm  and 
cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  the  oppoelng 
party's  recovery 

"The  testimony  at  the  hearing  on  the  bill 
noted  the  fact  that  this  bill  does  not  affect 
the  authority  of  each  agency  to  offset  on  lt« 
own  books  and  without  resort  to  court  any 
claim  It  may  have  against  a  person  to  whom 
It  18  about  to  make  a  payment  based  on  the 
same  or  an  unrelated  transaction.     There  U 
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a  lO-year  statute  of  Umltatlona  which  ap- 
plies to  clalma  a^lnat  the  United  States  filed 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office.  This 
provision  Is  found  in  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code,  sections  71a  and  287.  This  bill 
therefore  does  not  affect  that  agency's  au- 
thority to  offset  a  claim  presented  within 
that  tune  period  any  debt  which  the  same 
claimant  owes  tu  the  United  States. 

"TAX     ACTIONS 

"In  subsection  (h)  of  the  new  section,  it  Is 
expressly  provided  that  nothing  In  the  act 
Is  to  apply  to  actions  brought  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  or  Incidental  to  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  Imposed  by  the  United  States. 

"DATE     or     ACCSUAI. 

"Any  right  of  action  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  section  which  accrued  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  Is  by  subsection  (gi 
of  the  section  deemed  to  have  accrued  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  into  law. 

"exclusions 

"Section  2415  establishes  statutes  of  limi- 
tation for  the  general  causes  of  action  refer- 
red to  In  that  section.  Section  2416  added 
to  title  28  by  the  bill  specifies  lmp>ortaiit  ex- 
clusions of  time  which  will  not  be  applied  In 
computing  the  limitations  period  established 
In  section  2415.  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion provide  exclusions  which  are  also  gen- 
erally found  In  law  governing  state  statutes 
of  limitation  Paragraph  (a)  excludes  the 
periods  when  the  defendant  or  the  res  Is  out- 
side the  United  States.  Its  tenitorlee  and 
possessions,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"Paragraph  (bi  excludes  the  time  during 
which  the  defendant  la  exempt  from  legal 
process  because  of  infancy,  mental  Incom- 
petence, diplomatic  Immunity,  or  for  any 
other  reason. 

"Paragraph  (o  of  section  2416  excludes 
the  time  when  the  facts  material  to  the  right 
of  action  are  not  known  and  reasonably  could 
not  be  known  by  an  ofBclal  of  the  United 
States  charged  with  responsibility  to  act  In 
the  circumstances.  This  provision  Is  re- 
quired because  of  the  difficulties  of  Govern- 
ment operations  due  to  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Government  It  Is  not  in- 
tended that  the  application  of  this  exclusion 
will  require  the  knowledge  at  the  highest 
level  of  the  Government.  Responsibility  In 
such  matters  may  extend  down  into  lower 
managerial  levels  within  an  agency  As  a 
general  proposition,  the  responsible  ofllcial 
would  be  the  ofBclal  who  is  also  responsible 
for  the  activity  out  of  which  the  action  arose. 
Such  an  official  ts  the  one  likely  to  know 
whether  the  material  fact  does  involve  the 
poealblllty  of  a  cause  of  action  which  may 
be  asserted  against  the  Government.  The 
committee  understands  that  the  principal 
application  of  this  exclusion  will  probably 
be  In  connection  with  fraud  situations  An 
example  would  be  where  the  afflrmative  act 
of  a  wrongdoer  has  served  to  conceal  the 
fraudulent  act  This  type  of  exclusion  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  law  of  many  States  in  both 
fraud  and  tort  limitations  The  material 
facts  that  are  not  known  must  go  to  the  very 
essence  of  the  right  of  action 

"Paragraph  (di  excludes  the  period  during 
which  the  United  States  Is  In  a  state  of  war 
declared  pursuant  to  artlMe  I.  section  8.  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  a  state  of  war  declared  by  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution. 

"GXNCKAL    DISCUSSION 

"As  hsis  been  stated  this  committee  has  de- 
termined that  this  bill  nils  a  clearly  defined 
need  which  mIsU  In  the  law  today.  In  the 
report  filed  In  beh&U  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offloe  on  this  bill,  the  ComptroUer 
General  stated  that  as  a  matter  of  fairness, 
persons  dsAllng  with  the  Government  should 
have  some  protection  against  an  action  by 
Ut«  Govemxnent  when  the  act  occurred  many 


years  previously.  The  emphasis  on  fairness 
referred  to  by  the  Comptroller  General  and 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  In  recommend- 
ing the  legislation  Is  a  very  lm[>ortant  con- 
sideration and  the  principal  basis  for  the 
blU.  The  limitation  periods  ffxed  In  the  bill 
are  similar  to  those  fixed  by  Pederal  and  State 
law  for  the  same  types  of  actions.  While 
State  laws,  of  course,  show  a  variety  of  pe- 
riods, It  Is  possible  to  generalize  and  state 
that  many  Jurisdictions  provide  a  6-year 
statute  of  limitation  as  to  contract  action 
and  the  limitations  for  tort  proceedings  In 
most  cases  are  from  2  to  3  years.  It  Is  read- 
ily apparent  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
were  drafted  In  recognition  of  these  facts. 
This  committee  further  notes  that  it  ts  sig- 
nificant that  the  statute  of  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  actions  In  the  Court  of  Claims  Is 
6  years  and  similarly  the  period  for  barring 
civic  actions  against  the  United  States  gov- 
erned by  section  2401(a)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  also  fixed  at  6  years. 
The  committee  Is  further  advised  that  In  a 
recent  report  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  noted  the  need  for  the  statute 
of  limitations  as  Is  provided  In  this  bill  In 
House  Report  1344  of  the  89th  Congress,  on 
page  16  that  committee  noted  that  there 
was  a  need  for  legislation  providing  for  a 
statute  of  limitations  which  would  apply  to 
suits  by  the  Government  arising  out  of  con- 
tracts, and  further  observed  that  the  ob- 
jective of  that  legislation  would  be  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  procedure  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  ending  the  possibility  of  contracts 
litigation  after  a  fixed  period. 

"The  bill  in  referring  to  actions  by  the 
'United  States  or  an  officer  or  agency  thereof 
obviously  Includes  the  definition  of  agencv' 
lis  defined  and  used  within  title  28  As  used 
In  that  title,  agency  Includes  any  depart- 
ments, independent  establishment,  commis- 
sion, administration,  authority,  board,  or 
bureau  of  the  United  States,  or  any  corpora- 
tion In  which  the  United  States  has  a  pro- 
prietary Interest  unless  the  contract  shows 
that  such  term  was  intended  to  be  used  in  a 
more  limited  sense'  (28  U  S  C.  451)  There- 
fore, the  term  applies  to  Federal  corporations 
and  the  limitations  provided  by  this  bill 
would  be  exclusive  as  to  the  contract  and 
tort  actions  covered  by  the  bill  It  Is  also 
clear  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  not 
subject  an  agency  of  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding a  corporation  to  any  State  statute  of 
limitations. 

"The  rommlttee  points  out  that  the  bill 
does  not  aflect  existing  statutes  of  limita- 
tions For  example,  section  236  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  concerns  false  claims 
against  the  Government  and  provides  that 
actions  on  such  matters  must  be  brought 
within  6  years  Suits  for  the  enforcement  of 
civil  fines,  and  penalty  of  forfeiture  must  be 
brought  within  5  years  (28  U.8.C.  2462);  12 
United  States  Code,  section  1703(bi  provides 
a  2-year  period  applicable  to  suits  by  the 
Pederal  Housing  Authority  for  the  recovery 
of  an  overpayment  on  a  guarantee  of  a  home 
improvement  loan  There  are  other  such 
statutes  In  the  law  at  the  present  time  Not 
all  of  them  are  consistent  with  the  limita- 
tions proposed  In  this  bill  In  view  of  the 
specialized  nature  of  the  other  provisions, 
the  committee  has  concluded  that  they 
would  l>e  better  dealt  with  at  a  subsequent 
time  on  an  Individual  basis.  If  In  fact  any 
change  would  appear  to  be  desirable 

"Suits  for  Injunction  and  other  extraordi- 
nary relief  are  not  covered  by  this  bill  nor  by 
any  existing  statute.  The  testimony  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  on  the  bill  emphasized 
that  a  statute  of  limitations  is  inconsistent 
with  injunctive  relief  where  prompt  action 
may  be  essential  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  the  Injunction.  An  injunction  Is  sought 
when  prompt  action  Is  essential  to  prevent 
irreparable  harm,  or  Is  required  to  forestall  a 
slgiilflcant  change  in  position.  The  Govern- 
ment must  decide  to  seek  an  Injunction  at 


once  or  not  at  all.  It  also  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  Government  brings  the  in- 
JuncUon  In  order  to  protect  and  defend 
Government  activities  and  programs,  it  gim. 
ply  Is  not  sensible  to  diminish  the  powtr  of 
the  Government  to  utilize  an  Injunction  to 
accomplish  these  ends. 

"CONCLUSION  , 

"In  recommending  this  legislation,  the 
committee  feels  that  It  will  provide  a  greater 
fairness  as  regards  private  Individuals  who 
deal  with  the  Government  while  adequately 
providing  for  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  will  be  barred  from 
asserting  old  and  stale  claims  In  the  courts 
and  the  necessity  for  the  early  assertion  of 
claims  will  require  increased  efficiency  In 
Government  claims  proceedlng.s.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  bill,  with  the 
corrective  amendments,  be  considered  favca'- 
ably. 

"analysis  or  thk  bill 

■"The  bin  would  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  two  new  sec- 
tions to  chapter  161  of  that  title,  a  chapter 
which  contains  the  general  provisions  apply- 
ing to  the  United  States  as  a  party  In  litiga- 
tion 

"Section  2415  defines  the  time  limitation* 
for  the  United  States  to  bring  actions  In  the 
US.  courts. 

"Subsection  (a)  provides  that  every  civil 
action  brought  for  money  damages  by  the 
United  States  fovmded  upon  an  express  or 
Implied  contract  will  be  barred  unless  the 
complaint  Is  filed  within  6  years  after  the 
right  of  action  accrues  or  within  1  year  after 
a  final  decision  In  administrative  proceedings 
applicable  to  the  case  or  required  by  con- 
tract or  law.  The  subsection  contains  a 
proviso  which  states  that  a  partial  payment 
or  written  acknowledgement  of  the  debt 
after  the  running  of  the  statute  will  cause 
the  right  of  action  to  be  deemed  to  accrue 
again  at  the  time  of  each  payment  or 
acknowledgment 

"Subsection  (bi  provides  that  every  action 
for  money  damages  brought  by  the  United 
States  founded  upon  a  tort  shall  be  barred 
unless  the  complaint  Is  filed  within  3  yean 
after  the  right  of  action  first  accrues.  A 
proviso  to  this  subsection  makes  an  excep- 
tion as  to  specified  types  of  actions  and  pro- 
vides that  as  to  those  actions,  the  statute 
of  limitations  will  be  6  years.  These  are 
actions  where  the  Government  Is  entitled  to 
have  a  longer  period  of  time  to  determine 
whether  the  Government  has  been  damaged 
and  whether  It  has  the  right  to  bring  suit 
They  Include  actions  resulting  from  b 
trespass  on  lands  of  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding trust  or  restricted  Indian  lands; 
actions  to  recover  damages  resulting  from 
fire  to  such  lands:  actions  to  recover  for 
diversion  of  money  paid  vinder  a  grant  pro- 
gram: and  actions  for  conversion  of  property 
of  the  United  States. 

'Subsection  ic)  expressly  provides  that 
nothing  In  the  new  section  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  time  in  which  the  Government 
may  bring  an  action  to  establish  the  title  to. 
or  right  of  possession  of,  real  or  personal 
property. 

"Subsection  (d)  provides  a  6-year  limita- 
tion for  actions  by  the  Government  to  re- 
cover money  erroneously  paid  to  or  on  behalf 
of  any  civilian  employee  of  any  agency  of 
the  ^United  States  or  to  a  member  or  de- 
pendent of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States  incident  to  that 
individual's  employment  or  service':  As  1» 
the  caae  In  subsection  ia>.  a  partial  pay- 
ment or  written  acknowledgement  of  the 
debt  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  right 
of  action  to  accrue  again  at  the  time  of  each 
payment  or  acknowledgement 

"Subsection  (e)  concerns  the  situation  m 
which  a  timely  action  Is  brought  by  the 
United  States  and  Is  thereafter  dismissed 
without  prejudice      In  that  case,  the  action 
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014V  be  recommenced  within  1  year  after 
,uch  a  dismissal  regardless  of  whether  the 
»ctlon  would  otherwise  then  be  barred  by 
this  section.  When  an  suction  is  recom- 
menced in  this  manner,  the  defendant  Is 
likewise  not  barred  from  Interposing  any 
claim  which  would  not  have  been  barred  in 
the  original  action. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2415  do  not  prevent  the  as- 
sertion of  any  claim  of  the  United  States 
igamst  an  opposing  party,  coparty  or  third 
party  arising  out  of  the  transaction  or  oc- 
currence which  is  the  subject  matter  of  the 
oppt»lng  party's  claim  embodied  in  an  ao- 
t;an  against  the  United  States  A  claim  of 
the  United  States  that  does  not  arise  out  of 
the  transaction  or  occurrence  that  Is  the 
subject  matter  of  the  opposing  party's  claim 
may  if  time  barred  be  asserted  only  by  way 
of  olTset  and  may  be  allowed  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  opposing 
party's  recovery. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  any  right  of 
action  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2415  which  accrues  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
ac'.ment  of  the  bill  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  section,  be  deemed  to  have  accrued  on  the 
date  of  the  bill's  enactment  Into  law. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  nothing  in 
this  act  applies  to  actions  brought  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  or  Incident  to  the 
collection  of  taxes  lmp>osed  by  the  United 
States. 

"Section  2416 
Section  2416  provides  for  specified  exclu- 
sions in  the  computation  of  limitation  pe- 
riods fixed  by  section  2415.  The  time  that 
the  defendant  or  the  res  Is  outside  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  (xiesesslons,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  Is  excluded.  Similarly,  the  time 
that  a  defendant  is  exempt  from  legal  process 
because  of  Infancy,  mental  Incompetency, 
diplomatic  Immunity,  or  any  other  reason 
Is  also  excluded.  When  the  facte  material  to 
the  Government's  right  of  action  are  not 
known  and  reasonably  could  not  be  known 
by  an  official  of  the  United  States  charged 
with  responsibility  to  act  In  the  clrcum- 
lUnces  the  statute  will  not  rtin.  There  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  limitation  period  es- 
tablished In  section  2415  all  periods  during 
which  the  United  States  Is  In  a  state  of  war 
declared  pursuant  to  article  I,  section  8.  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"Section  2  of  the  bill  makes  the  necessary 
amendment  to  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
head  of  chapter  161  of  title  28,  so  as  to  in- 
clude reference  to  the  two  new  sections" 

The  bill  as  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  amended  in 
several  respects  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 
The  committee  discussed  the  purpose  of  the 
amendments  as  follows: 

"The  committee  amendment  to  sxibsection 
(d)  of  section  3415  adds  the  same  proviso  as 
Is  found  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  section. 
This  language  provides  that  a  jjartlal  pay- 
ment or  a  written  acknowledgment  of  the 
debt  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  right 
of  action  to  accrue  again  at  the  time  of  each 
payment  or  acknowledgment. 

Subsection  (e)  is  amended  In  three  in- 
stances to  make  corrections  in  language.  The 
word  'recommended'  was  used  in  two  in- 
stances where  the  word  should  have  been  "re- 
J»mmenced'.  In  line  12  of  page  3,  the  words 
'this  action'  should  have  read  'this  section'. 
The  committee  amendments  make  the  nec- 
wsary  corrections." 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  advised  the 
committee  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the 
»mendmenu  made  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
•enutlvea. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  U 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consldpratlon  of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


COLLECTION  OP  CLAIMS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H-R.  13651)  to  avoid  unnecessary 
litigation  by  providing  for  the  collection 
of  claims  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  15, 
after  the  word  "that",  to  strike  out  "the 
compromise  of  which  does  not  exceed 
$5,000,"  and  insert  "do  not  exceed 
$20,000,". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  13651 
seeks  to  ease  court  congestion  and  im- 
prove and  accelerate  the  disposition  of 
Goverriment  claims. 

Each  year,  tens  of  thousands  of  Gov- 
ernment claims  arise  out  of  the  great 
variety  of  Government  activities.  Many 
of  the  agencies  in  which  these  claims 
arise  have  limited  authority  to  take  effec- 
tive collection  action  with  respect  to  such 
claims.  With  few  exceptions,  the  agen- 
cies have  no  authority  to  negotiate  a 
compromise  when  the  amount  of  the  in- 
debtedness, or  even  the  fact  of  the  in- 
debtedness, is  In  dispute  or  where  there 
is  a  question  as  to  the  debtor's  financial 
capacity  to  pay. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  agency  author- 
ity, many  claims  are  referred  routinely 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  collection 
when  they  could  be  disposed  of  more 
satisfactorily  at  the  agency  level.  The 
proposed  legislation  should  permit  more 
effective  collection  efforts  by  the 
agencies. 

It  also  should  reduce  the  volume  of 
private  relief  legislation  before  Congress 
each  year.  A  substantial  number  of  these 
bills  involve  relieving  Government  per- 
sonnel, especially  servicemen,  from  liabil- 
ity to  refund  erroneous  payments  they 
had  received.  In  most  cases  these  errors 
were  entirely  the  fault  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  individual  is  left  with  no 
remedy  except  such  legislation.  During 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  for 
instance,  16  percent  of  all  private  bills 
were  for  this  purpose. 

This  bill  would  Impose  upon  Govern- 
ment agencies  the  obligation  to  seek  to 
collect  debts  due  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  their  activities,  and  would  af- 
ford them  the  flexibility  to  compromise 
claims  when  compromise  is  warranted 
or  to  suspend  collection  action  on  claims 
when  they  are  found  to  be  uncollectible 
or  inequitable.  Agencies  would  not. 
however,  be  authorized  to  compromise  or 
terminate  a  collection  activity  on  a 
claim  which  exceeds  a  principal  amount 
of  $20,000.  Neither  could  they  act  upon 
claims  as  to  which  there  are  indications 
of  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  or  which 
arise  out  of  antitrust  violations. 

Efforts  at  collection  and  compromise 
would  be  considered  by  the  agency  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  agency 
head  and  in  conformity  with  such  stand- 
ards as  may  be  promulgated  jointly  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Comp- 
troller General. 


It  is  clear  that  the  legislation  will  not 
increase  or  diminish  the  existing  au- 
thority of  the  head  of  any  agency  to  liti- 
gate claims,  nor  will  it  diminish  existing 
authority  to  settle,  compromise,  or  close 
claims,  nor  will  it  aCfect  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  consider  private  claim 
bUls. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  1331;,  ex- 
plaining the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FCRPOSI 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended,  ts  to  authorlEe  heads  of  agen- 
cies or  their  designees  to  compromise  claims 
that  do  not  exceed  »20,000,  and  are  claims 
for  money  or  property  arising  out  of  activi- 
ties of  the  agency  or  are  referred  to  It  Col- 
lection action  may  be  terminated  or  sus- 
pended where  the  individual  has  no  present 
or  prospective  financial  ability  to  pay  any 
significant  amount  or  where  the  cost  of  col- 
lection Is  likely  to  exceed  the  amount  of 
recovery. 

STATEMENT 

A  companion  Senate  bill,  S  3143.  has  been 
Introduced  by  Senator  Sam  J   Eevin.  Jr. 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill  the  (Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives said : 

The  bill.  HJl.  13651,  Is  one  of  a  group  of 
three  bills  Introduced  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  an  executive  com- 
munication transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  committee 
has  considered  these  bills  along  with  the  bill 
H.R.  14182,  providing  for  the  award  of  costs 
In  litigation  involving  the  Gtovemment 
Theee  four  bills — H.R  13650,  HJl.  13661.  HJl. 
13652,  and  HJl.  14182 — have  the  common 
purpose  of  providing  for  a  more  fair  and 
equlUble  treatment  of  private  Individuals 
and  claimants  when  they  deal  with  the  Gov- 
ernment or  are  involved  in  litigation  with 
their  Government. 

"The  committee  Is  familiar  with  many  of 
the  problems  which  prompted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  recommend  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  committee  feels  that  this  bill 
embodies  a  practical  and  well  drafted  means 
to  deal  with  those  problems.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  derives  from  the  fact  that  existing 
law,  with  a  few  exceptions,  restricts  the  au- 
thority of  the  agencies  to  deal  adequately 
and  realistically  with  claims  of  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  their  respective  activi- 
ties If  the  agency  cannot  collect  the 
amount  It  believes  due  the  Government,  it 
can  do  little  more  than  refer  it  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  which  In  turn  must  at- 
tempt collection  on  the  same  basis.  Very 
few  of  the  agencies  can  compromise  such 
claims:  that  is,  accept  a  lesser  amount  in  full 
settlement  even  if  such  a  settlement  would 
be  In  the  Interest  of  the  Government  and 
Justified  by  normal  practice  in  business  in 
the  light  of  the  debtor's  ability  to  pay  and 
the  risks  and  costs  Inherent  in  litigation. 
Similarly  the  agencies  cannot  terminate  or 
suspend  efforts  to  collect  a  claim  even  when 
the  very  futility  of  these  efforts  serves  to  add 
to  the  cost  of  government  and  therefore  com- 
pound the  loss  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  until  the  matter  is  finally  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  It  is  poeslble 
to  make  a  compromise  settlement.  The  com- 
mittee notes  that  it  is  the  present  inflexibil- 
ity in  the  law  which  has  resulted  In  recurrent 
appeals  to  the  Congress  for  relief.  Many  of 
the  cases  which  ultimately  became  the  sub- 
jects of  private  relief  bills  could  have  been 
resolved  promptly  and  equitably  on  the 
agency  level  if  the  pr(7vlslons  of  this  bill  were 
a  fMirt  of  the  law. 
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"Aa  has  been  noted,  present  law  does  In 
some  Instances  pernUt  compromise  of  claims 
on  the  agency  level.  However,  those  agencies 
which  do  have  some  compromise  authority 
usually  have  It  only  with  resj}ect  to  limited 
types  of  claims  or  in  a  rather  small  amount. 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  can 
compromise  only  claims  arising  under  the 
Veterans"  Administration's  loan  guarantee 
program  (38  U.S.C  1820(aM4)).  Only  a  few 
agencies  like  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion have  uru-estrlcted  prelltlgatlon  collection 
and  compromise  authority  (15  U.S.C.  634 
(b)(2i i. 

"As  stated  above,  where  the  agency's  com- 
promise authority  Is  Inadequate  or  Its  collec- 
tion eflforta  prove  fruitless,  the  agency  refers 
the  claim  for  collection  to  either  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Yet  the  Comptroller  General  has  only 
limited  authority  to  compromise.  The  gen- 
eral authority  given  to  GAO  to  settle  and 
adjust  all  claims  by  or  against  the  United 
States  i31  US.C  71 1  was  long  ago  construed 
by  that  Office  to  give  it  no  authority  to  com- 
promise claims  The  committee  feels  this 
restriction  limits  the  effectiveness  of  the 
GAO  in  Its  collection  activities.  It  Is  doing 
well  with  the  pwwers  It  does  have.  This  bill 
will  give  It  the  legal  authority  to  deal  realis- 
tically with  the  problems  of  collection 

"Still  the  present  limitations  of  authority 
have  the  Inevitable  effect  of  forcing  the  re- 
ferral to  the  Justice  Department  for  collec- 
tion of  thousands  of  claims  that  could,  with 
a  little  flexibility  in  authority,  have  been 
compromised  by  the  agency  while  the  claim 
was  fresh,  before  substantial  Interest  began 
to  accumulate,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
debtor  could  pay.  In  many  cases,  agency 
collection  efforts  before  referral  will  reveal 
that  in  numerous  cases  the  debtor,  at  no 
time,  could  have  paid  the  debt  It  simply  is 
not  good  business  to  send  a  worthless  debt 
through  this  collection  process  and  Into  court 
simply  because  no  agency  has  the  statutory 
authority  to  withhold  It  from  this  process. 
In  the  consideration  of  this  group  of  bills, 
the  committee  has  noted  that  In  Oovernment 
litigation  and  claims  procedures  there  are 
many  parallels  to  private  commercial  and 
business  practice  and  prtjcedures.  Here  It 
should  be  observed  that  It  Is  contrary  to 
normal  procedures  In  private  business  to 
refer  a  debt  to  a  lawyer  for  court  action  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort.  This  step  Is  normally 
taken  only  when  a  solvetit  debtor  Is  recal- 
citrant. This  practical  consideration  also 
Involves  another  benefit  to  the  Oovernment 
and  particularly  the  courts  for  this  proposal 
confers  authority  upon  the  agencies  which, 
if  projjerly  applied,  can  be  expected  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  claims  of  the  Qovemment  Into 
the  courts 

"The  committee  has  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  provisions  of  section  3(bi 
which  provide  that  the  procedures  under 
which  oach  agency  will  carry  out  Its  collec- 
tion responslbllltlee  and  Its  authority  to 
compromise  and  to  terminate  or  suspend  col- 
lection efforts  are  to  be  stated  In  regulations 
Issued  by  the  agency  head  in  conformity 
with  such  standards  as  may  be  promulgated 
Jointly  by  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Attorney  General  Tlie  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's exp>erlence  in  collections  and  that  of 
the  Attorney  Oenaral  in  both  collections  and 
compromises  make  the  Joint  efforts  of  these 
officials  appropriate  for  the  setting  of  theee 
standards.  The  6  months'  delay  in  effective- 
ness provided  by  section  5  is  Intended  to 
permit  the  development  of  these  standards 
and  regulations  prior  to  the  time  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  go  Into  effect. 

"While  section  4  ot  the  bill  makes  It  clear 
that  this  new  authority  will  not  Increase  or 
diminish  any  existing  authority  of  any  agen- 
cy head  to  litigate  claims  nor  diminish  or  af- 
fect any  existing  authority  to  settle,  compro- 
mise, or  write  off  claims,  nor  will  It  change 
the  statutory  basis  of  such  existing  atitborlty. 


The  bill  of  course  will  have  the  effect  of 
providing  all  agencies  with  authority  to  com- 
promise claims  up  to  $20,000.  Despite  thLs 
compromise  authority  the  bill  will  In  no  way 
condition  or  limit  the  power  of  an  agency  to 
refer  a  claim  to  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
of   that  DeparUnent  to  litigate  the  claim. 

"The  committee  notes  that  while  an  agency 
head  may  terminate  or  suspend  collection 
efforts  If  ( 1 )  no  person  liable  has  or  Is  likely 
to  have  funds  sufficient  to  make  any  sub- 
stantial payment  or  (2)  the  cost  of  collection 
action  Is  likely  to  exceed  any  recovery.  If  the 
debt  cannot  be  collected  by  agency  action  for 
other  reasons,  the  agency  would  still  refer  the 
debt,  iis  it  does  today,  to  either  the  GAO  or 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

"As  is  the  case  under  current  practice,  an 
agency  head  will  not  exercise  the  authority 
with  respect  to  any  claim  In  which  there  is 
an  indication  of  fraud  or  the  presenuitlon  of 
a  fdl.se  claim  At  the  subcommittee  hearing 
on  thli;  bin  on  April  6.  1966,  the  testimony 
presented  in  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  established  that  If  an  agency  head 
has  a  claim  thut  he  would  presently  refer  to 
the  Justice  Department  because  it  is  tainted 
with  fraud,  under  this  bill  he  would  continue 
lo  do  so.  he  couid  not  exercise  hi.s  new  au- 
thority to  settle  or  compromise  such  a  claim. 
•"As  has  been  noted  at  the  outset  in  the 
discussion  of  the  bill's  provisions,  the  au- 
thority to  compromise  does  not  extend  to 
any  claim  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  con- 
duct in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
Where  the  GAO  has  made  an  exception  In 
the  account  of  an  accountable  officer,  only 
the  Comptroller  General  may  act  upon  the 
claim.  This  limitation  Is  reasonable  because 
such  accounts  have  usually  been  referred  to 
that  agency  for  auditing:  It  seems  appro- 
priate that  that  OfSce  alone  should  have  the 
authority  to  settle  such  debts  as  it  may  note 
in  the  course  of  such  auditing. 

"First,  the  agencies  are  already  familiar 
with  the  types  of  claims  with  which  this  bill 
is  concerned.  Under  existing  practice,  pre- 
liminary factual  and  legal  research  on  the.se 
claims  Is  often  performed  by  the  staffs  of 
these  agencies. 

Second.  In  those  limited  situations  where 
compromise  authority  already  has  been 
granted  by  Congress — In  some  instances  for 
very  large  amounts,  as  In  10  US.C.  7623,  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  settle 
or  compromise  certain  types  of  claims  up  to 
«1  million — there  has  been  no  indication  that 
the  authority  has  ever  been  abused. 

""The  committee  feels  that  it  Is  relevant 
to  note  that.  In  contrast  to  the  relatively 
limited  authority  provided  in  this  bill  to 
compromise  claims,  contracting  officers  In 
these  same  agencies  have  authority  to  com- 
mit the  Government  to  spend  very  large 
sums  of  money. 

"The  bill  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  drafted  with  the  agreement  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  Under  the 
bill  the  Comptroller  General  Jointly  with  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  authorized  to  set 
the  overall  standards  for  agency  collection 
efforts  and  for  compromise  and  termination 
or  susptenslon  of  collection  efforts.  The  com- 
mittee Is '(satisfied  that  these  safeguards  will 
govern  th|  exercise  of  compromise  authority 
and  assure  Its  proper  application. 

"'The  (20.000  figure — the  maximum  figure 
for  the  exercise  of  the  profxwed  authority — 
Is  a  reasonable  limitation  for  this  new  pro- 
gram. Within  this  figure  would  be  Included 
the  great  bulk  of  those  claims  which  ought 
to  be  disposed  of  without  court  action.  The 
committee  feels  that  claims  of  the  Govern- 
ment over  that  amount  should  be  dealt  with 
under  existing  laws  and  procedures  until  ex- 
perience demonstrates  a  need  for  amend- 
ment. 

"This  committee  feels  that  the  agencies 
are  well  equipped  and  fully  capable  of  exer- 
cising the  authority  provided  by  the  bill. 
The   agencies   are   familiar   with  the   claims 


with  which  this  bill  Is  concerned  This  1« 
obvious  from  the  descrlpuon  in  Uie  bill  itseix 
of  the  claims  covered— those  for  money  or 
property  arising  out  of  activities  of  the 
agency.  It  Is  a  most  practical  conclusion 
that  they  should  be  given  the  legal  authority 
to  deal  adequately  with  those  cliOnis  At 
the  hearing  on  the  bill,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment witness  advised  the  committee  t^at 
much  of  the  time  It  Is  the  sUfls  uf  those 
agencies  who  do  the  preliminary  factual  and 
legal  research  on  the  claims 

"The  considerations  outlined  in  this  re- 
port and  referred  to  in  the  executive  com- 
munication demonstrate  tlie  need  for  this 
bill.  Clearly  the  authority  set  forth  in  its 
provisions  constitutes  a  realistic  and  prac- 
tical improvement  In  the  law  n  i.s  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  considered  favor- 
ably " 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  fui'lher  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  Ls  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  amendment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


LETTER  FROM  PRESIDP:NT  JOHN- 
SON REGARDING  NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  announce  to  the  Senate 
that  uiider  date  of  June  13.  1966.  I  have 
a  "Dear  John"  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  should  like  to 
read  it  Into  the  Record  for  the  reason 
that  there  has  been  some  curiosity  ex- 
pressed as  to  what  the  official  position  of 
the  President  was  with  reference  to  the 
nonproliferation  resolution,  so-called, 
that  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  not  too 
long  ago.  This  was  Senate  Resolution 
179  urging  the  nonproliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  80  to  0  on  May  17. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

Dear  John-  During  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings you  conducted  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  on  S  Res  179. 
Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara  Mr  Poster 
and  Dr  Seaborg  all  expres-sed  the  support  of 
this  Administration  for  what  haf.  become 
known  as  the  "Pastore  Nonproliferation  Res- 
olution "  Although  they  sp>oke  for  me  I 
would  now  like  to  give  you  my  own  personal 
expression  of  agreement  and  gratitude 

In  my  message  to  the  Elghteen-Natlon  Dis- 
armament Committee  at  Geneva  l.%st  Jan- 
uary. I  noted  that  your  resolution  .ind  simi- 
lar resolutions  In  the  House  supporting 
measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  "are  an  indication  of  the  Importance 
that  the  people  of  the  Unlt.ed  .stjites  at- 
tribute to  such  measures  " 

Now  your  resolution  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  without  one  dissenting  vote  This 
overwhelming  expression  of  sentiment  l« 
more  than  an  Indication  of  the  siipport  of 
the  American  people  for  our  unremitting 
efforts  to  stop  further  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  It  is  clear  and  unequivocal 
evidence  of  the  depth  of  our  c.mmltment. 
As  such.  It  is  there  for  the  whole  world  to 
see.  I  know  It  will  reinforce  Mr  Foster's 
position  at  Geneva,  where  on  my  Instructions 
he  will  shortly  renew  our  urgent  pursuit  ot 
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t  treaty   to  prevent    the  spread   of   nuclear 
weapons. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  strength   to  me  to 
know  that,  in  dealing  with  this  vitally  urgent 
problem.  I   have  the  support  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr  President.  I  have  pei-mission  to 
relcHM'  this  letter,  and  I  bt^lieve  the  re- 
lease serves  a  useful  purpose.  I  think 
the  Senate  should  know,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  know — indeed,  the  en- 
tire w9rld  should  know — that  this  ad- 
ministiation  is  committed  imequivocally 
to  a  nonproliferation  policy.  I  am  very 
happy  to  confirm  that  commitment,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
the  world  are  happy  to  have  this  official 
assurance. 


THE  TYONEK  STORY 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  an 
exceUcnt  summary  of  the  good  fortune 
that  has  befallen  an  Indian  village  in 
.Alaska,  and  the  intelllRent  way  in  which 
its  people  have  utilized  it.  is  found  in  the 
current  July  1.  issue  of  Time  magazine. 

The  .second  half  of  this  premise- 
namely,  the  wi.se  use  of  the  financial 
windfall  that  has  come  to  the  people  of 
Tyonek — is  due  in  very  large  part  tc^  one 
non-Indian  individual.  He  is  Stanley 
J  McCutcheon.  Anchorage  attorney, 
former  t-erritorial  legislator,  and  speaker 
of  ihe  house  of  representatives  in  pre- 
statehood  days.  As  a  boy.  he  played  with 
Tv'onek  young.sters.  had  developeid  a  keen 
afff^rtion  for  these  lonc-disadvantaged 
abonginal  inhabitants,  and  later,  as  an 
aitorncy  had  given  them  legal  and  other 
advice,  free  of  charge. 

Wlien  the  prospects  of  oil  deposits  ap- 
peared, McCutcheon  moved  swiftly  to 
forfclose  the  inevitable  efforts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  take  charge 
and  run  the  village's  affairs  which  would 
have  spelled  the  imposition  of  a  wards'ilp 
that  he — and  the  villagers— considered 
undesirable  and  needless  restriction  on 
their  freedom.  It  was  his  legal  know- 
how  that  secured  for  the  villagers  the 
best  po.ssible  terms  for  their  oil  poten- 
tial. His  efforts  have  been  ably  seconded 
by  village  chief  Albert  Kaloa.  The  grat- 
ifying results  of  self-rule  under  the  en- 
liBhtened  guidance  of  a  dedicated  and 
competent  adviser  are  vLsible  in  the  fine 
new  homes,  the  school  and  other  proj- 
ects for  self-help  and  community  im- 
provement and  in  the  evident  hope  and 
happiness  in  the  T>'onek  villagers'  hearts 
and  minds. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
article  entitled:  "Alaska:  The  Tycoons  of 
Tyonek."  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Alaska:  The  Tycoons  or  Tyontk 
Perched  on  the  rugged  shore  of  Cook  Inlet, 
the  rem  )te  Alaskan  community  of  Tyonek 
might  »f'U  pass  for  an  upper -middle-class 
Midne-stern  suburb.  Its  60  houses  (average 
price  »2.5.tX)0),  all  equipped  with  modern 
appliances  and  television,  stand  along  wind- 
ing, tree-lined  streets  It  has  a  glistening 
ownmunlty  hall,  its  own  airstrip  and  guest - 
nous*    Construction  is  under  way  on  a  mod- 


ern $737,000  schoolhouse:  in  the  works  are  a 
power  plant,  fire  station  and  store  Yet 
Tj'onek's  conspicuous  prosperity  is  a  remark- 
able recent  phenomenon,  until  the  last  year 
or  so.  the  Athabasca  Indians  who  largely 
make  up  the  village"s  population  of  270  lived 
In  dismal  shacks,  barely  subsisting  by  trap- 
ping and  fishing.  Just  a  decade  ago.  resi- 
dents recall  vividly,  donated  food  had  to  be 
airlifted  from  Anchorage  to  save  them  from 
starvation. 

The  sudden  transformation  was  wrought 
by  the  prospect  of  petroleum  deposits  on  the 
l^onek  Indians'  27.000-acre  Moquawkie  res- 
ervation. Even  so.  the  ill-clothed,  disease- 
ridden  villagers  needed  pluck  .as  well  as  luck 
to  reap  the  benefits  They  also  needed  the 
dedic.ited  help  of  Attorney  Stanley  McCutch- 
eon. 48,  onetime  speaker  of  Alaska"s  territor- 
ial legisl.iture.  who.  as  a  young  man.  had  be- 
friended the  Indians  on  business  trips  to 
Tyonek.  and  was  determined  to  keep  them 
from  being  exploited 

DOWN   FROM   KILIMANJARO 

The  villagers"  first  intimation  of  possible 
underground  riches  came  In  the  late  19506: 
in  1962.  oil  companies  moved  onto  the  In- 
dians' ancestral  hunting  grounds  with  rigs 
and  drilling  permits  from  the  U.S.  Interior 
Department.  The  Indians,  who  had  not  been 
consulted,  countered  by  winning  a  court  in- 
junction and  $15,000  in  fees  for  the  right  to 
drill.  But  the  funds  were  under  the  control 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  when  the 
Tyonek  village  council  tried  to  tap  the  ac- 
count for  needed  Improvements,  the  bureau 
was  slow  to  respond.  The  Tyoneks  were  even 
more  unhappy  when  the  Interlop-T)epartment 
In  1963  began  soliciting  bids  for  the  long- 
range  leasing  of  exploration  rights  on  the 
reservation.  Though  the  proceeds  were  to 
be  held  In  escrow  pending  a  decision  as  to 
whether  the  Indla.is  legally  ouTied  the  rights, 
T}'onek"s  eiders  went  to  court  once  again 
and  succeeded  in  stopping  the  bids. 

At  one  p>olnt  In  the  dispute.  "Village  Chief 
Albert  S.  Kaloa  dispatched  a  telegram  in- 
forming Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall : 
'"We  are  not  savages  but  civilized  human  be- 
ings In  need.  If  we  were  savages,  we  would 
have  your  bloody  scalp  in  the  potlatch  Im- 
mediately" Added  Kaloa:  "We  suggest  you 
come  down  off  Kilimanjaro  and  attend  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Alaska  as  we  p>ay  you 
to  do"  Such  badgering  had  Its  effect:  de- 
claring In  1964  that  the  Indians  were  the 
rightful  owners  of  any  mineral  deposits,  the 
Interior  Department  provided  federal  help  In 
working  out  an  economic-development  pro- 
gram for  the  suddenly  wealthy  village.  The 
windfall:  $11,2  million  in  exploration  rights, 
plus  royalties  that  could  amount  to  .$50  mil- 
lion a  year  In  case  of  a  big  strike 

What  followed  was  a  sp>endlng  spree — but 
one  plotted  with  care  Tj'onek  Business 
Manager  Seraphim  Stephan  Sr  took  a  course 
in  tjibal-businesE  administration  in  New 
Mexico.  An  outside  accounting  firm  was 
hired  Carefully  investing  their  fortune,  the 
Indians  bought  into  the  Anchorage  construc- 
tion firm  that  built  their  new  homes,  are 
acquiring  an  Interest  In  an  air-taxi  service 
whose  owner  flew  countless  mercy  misslonB 
for  them  before  prosperity  struck, 

TAKING    THE    HINT 

Having  won  tlieir  struggle  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  such  heady  results 
the  new-found  tycoons  of  Tyonek  were  ready 
for  other  challenges  W^hen  their  decision  to 
construct  a  $1,000,000  office  building  In 
Anchorage  was  blocked  by  the  city  council, 
the  Indians  pointedly  went  to  Seattle  to  buy 
$1,500,000  worth  of  home  furnishings  Local 
merchants  took  the  hint,  pressured  the  au- 
thorities In  Anchorage  into  issuing  a  permit 
for  the  building — whose  first  tenant  will  be 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Tyonek  next 
outflanked  an  electrical  cooperative  that  had 
been  pushing  for  higher  rates  for  serving  the 


village  By  a  stroke  of  luck,  gas  had  just 
been  discovered  and  the  village  decided  to 
use  it  to  generate  its  own  electricity  If  all 
goes  well,  the  Tyonek  Indians  may  become 
Alaska's  biggest  power  producers 

Eren  more  promising  is  the  emphasis  that 
Tyonek  elders  have  put  on  education  and 
jobs.  The  village  c<juncll  authorized  s  $5,000 
grant  for  everybody  on  the  tribal  roll. 
specified  that  most  of  it  had  to  be  applied 
toward  home  construct. o;i — exc<?pt  when  In- 
vested in  schooling.  Already  three  Tyonek 
Indians  have  enrolled  to  study  oil-rlg'work 
in  California,  another  has  learned  dlesei  en- 
gineering In  Chicago.  Moreover  every  con- 
struction contract  entered  lnt<j  by  the  village 
provides  for  the  hiring  of  local  residents, 
many  of  whom  are  thereby  learning  to  be 
carpenters  plumbers  and  electricians. 

In  fact,  the  Tyoneks  expect  te  fish  and 
trap  only  for  sport  in  the  future  'We  will 
always  work."  said  Village  Council  Secretary 
Emll  McCord.  33.  as  his  two  sons  watched  a 
TV  Western  last  week  In  their  new  living 
room.    "Of  course,  It  won't  be  so  hard." 


EXTENDING  BOMBING  IS  RISKY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  last 
Wednesday  Marquis  Childs.  the  noted 
columnist,  wrot*  a  most  discerning  col- 
umn under  the  title  "Mapping  the  Risk 
of  Wider  Bombing  "  He  spoke  of  the 
Pi-esldent's  press  conference  and  inter- 
preted lt.s  "warning  that  the  war  may 
be  enlarged"  as  meaning  lncrea.se"d 
bombing  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

As  Mr.  Childs  notes,  the  American 
public  has  not  been  told  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  risk  that  has  been  lnvo;\-ed, 
a  risk  which  has  been  clearly  spelled  out 
by  Mr.  Childs.  He  notes  the  specific 
geography  involved,  and  shows  how  the 
involvement  may  very  well  increase  our 
encounters  with  Cliinese  planes,  w  ith  re- 
sultant pressure  on  us  to  strike  their 
Cliinese  bases  over  the  border. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Childs'  article  from  the  June  22 
Washington  Post  may  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mapping  the  Risk  of  Wideh  Bombing 
(  By  Marquis  Childs  i 

On  the  top  secret  maps  m  the  slfjation 
room  in  the  White  House  are  the  target 
areas  in  North  Vietnam  Because  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  President  alone  determines 
the  range  of  the  American  bombers  from  day 
to  day,  he  studies  these  maps  with  the  in- 
tense concentration  he  brings  to  every  de- 
cision large  and  smail. 

His  press  conference  warning  thht  the 
war  may  be  enlarged  seemed  to  mean  just 
one  thing:  Bombing  will  strike  the  indus- 
trialized area  around  Hanoi,  the  capital,  and 
Haiphong,  the  port  through  w:nlrh  military 
supplies  continue  to  come  This  Is  what  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  urge  with  a  growing  in- 
sistence. 

But  a  strike  against  Hand-Haiphong  will 
rlsK,  as  has  been  clearly  spelled  out  in  a  half- 
dozen  memoranda  passing  across  the  Presi- 
dent's desk,  greatly  expanding  the  vr&r  That 
risk  is  one  reason  the  President  aiid  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S  McNamara  have 
until  now  resisted  the  pressure  of  the  Joint 
chiefs. 

As  with  80  many  aspects  of  this  unde- 
clared war,  the  American  public  has  not  been 
told  the  nature  of  that  nsk  It  is  clearly 
spelled  out  on  the  maps  the  President  stud- 
ies   with   such    care      Thev   show    three    all 
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bates  clOM  to  Hanoi  and  three  around  Hai- 
phong. The  largest  base,  In  the  Hanoi  area, 
Is  Phuc  Yen,  which  can  handle  Mia-21 
supersonic  aircraft.  Phuc  Yen  Is  15  mUe« 
north-northwest  of  Hanoi  and  81  mile*  from 
the  nearest  point  on  Red  China's  border. 
That  means,  at  supersonic  speeds,  that  China 
Is  only  minutes  away. 

The  other  two  flelds  are  Bae  Mai.  three 
miles  south  of  Hanoi,  and  Gla  Lam,  two 
miles  south  of  the  capital  city.  Each  has 
a  {jotentJal  for  taking  jeu,  according  to  In- 
telligence estimates. 

Two  air  flelds  for  the  defense  of  Haiphong 
are  Klen  An  and  Cat  Bi  Potentially  they 
can  take  Jeu.  but  it  is  doubted  that  either 
field  can  handle  them  at  the  present  time. 
A  third  big  fteld.  Kep.  is  In  the  Hanol- 
Halphong  complex.  32  miles  northeast  of 
Hanoi  along  a  railroad  line  Kep  can  take 
Jets  and  probably  the  advanced  MIG-2I8.  A 
half-dozen  times  bridges  on  the  nearby  rail 
line  have  been  hit. 

The  Important  fact,  however,  is  that  up 
to  now  not  one  of  these  bases  has  been  hit. 
Before  the  oil  and  other  installations  in  and 
around  Haiphong  can  be  bombed — leaving 
out  Hanoi,  with  the  potential  of  large  civilian 
casualties — the  bases  and  the  related  ground- 
to-air  missile  sites  must  in  large  part  be 
neutralized.  , 

But  what  happens  at  the  first  radar  warn- 
ing of  an  impending  attack  on  the  air  bases? 
The  MIOs  take  off  for  bases  already  pre- 
pared Just  across  the  border  In  Red  China 
a  few  minutes  away  Prom  there  they  would 
have  virtually  the  same  capability  for  attack- 
ing American  bombers  and  fighter-bombers. 
At  that  point,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  pressure 
from  the  military  would  be  turned  on  to 
take  out  the  Chinese  bases.  And  from  the 
viewpoint  of  military  logic,  trying  to  secure 
the  American  strike  against  the  Hanol- 
Halphong  Industrial  complex,  this  pressure 
would  be  hard  to  resist. 

That  Is  the  warning  from  those  who  fear 
the  risk  of  an  enlarged  Asian  war.  They 
believe  that  If  China  received  a  direct  blow, 
wiping  out  some  of  its  air  bases,  it  would 
feel  Impelled  to  retaliate  with  a  mawlve 
reprisal  What  form  the  reprisal  woiUd  take 
they  do  not  presume  to  say 

The  admlnUUatlon  line  is  that  discontent 
over  the  Vietnam  War  reflected  in  the  polls 
comes  largely  from  the  "hawk"  side,  from 
those  demanding  expanded  bombing  on  the 
get-lt-over-wlth-and-get-out  theory.  This 
coincides  with  growing  uncertainty  over  the 
power  struggle  Inside  China.  The  specula- 
tion out  of  Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo  has  a 
familiar  ring.  Reports  of  who's  up  and  who's 
down  sound  like  the  theorizing  after  the 
death  of  Stalin  as  his  heirs  quarreled  over 
the  successorshlp  Much  of  that  specula- 
tion was  egreglously  wrong 

The  thesis  of  China  as  a  helpless  giant  may 
have  a  factual  base  But  Ui  act  on  this  as- 
sumption would  seem  to  be  Indulging  In 
dangerous  wishful  thinking  If  a  wide- 
spread power  -struggle  Is  underway  inside 
China.  It  could  be  resolved  In  favor  of  the 
hard-liners  In  response  to  an  American  at- 
tack  on  Chinese  bases. 

This  Is,  of  course,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
reaction  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  extent  to 
which  Soviet  personnel  man  the  air  bases  and 
the  missile  sites  and  train  the  Vietnamese 
pIloU  is  an  unknown  "X."  with  the  Intelli- 
gence estimates  of  it  a  carefully  guarded 
secret. 

An  end  to  the  war  by  bombing  has  a  popu- 
lar appeal,  as  Republicans,  noUbly  Rep. 
Okkau)  Fokd  and  Richard  Nixon,  are  demon- 
strating. President  Johnson,  studying  his 
maps,  can  feel  the  hot  breath  of  th» 
bombers — military  and  political — on  his  nsok. 

DOMINICAN     'STITCH    IN    TIME" 
Mr  McOEE     Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  continuing  expression  of  editorial 


praise  for  the  action  President  Johnson 
took  in  the  Dominican  Republic  last 
year. 

The  latest  to  come  to  my  attention  is  In 
the  Wyoming  Eagle,  which  recalls  that 
the  President  was  criticized  for  sending 
U.S.  troops  to  protect  our  citizens  and 
frustrate  a  Communist  takeover  in  San- 
to Oomlngo. 

But  now  the  Dominicans  have  held  an 
orderly  election  and  taken  an  important 
step  along  the  road  to  recovery,  the 
Cheyenne  newspaper  notes.  And  this. 
In  the  newspaper's  opinion,  adds  up  to  a 
major  victory  for  the  United  States  and 
for  the  Johnson  administration. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


While  the  election  was  very  encouraging 
it  by  no  means  guarantees  there  will  |)^ 
no  more  turmoil.  The  Communists  may 
continue  to  create  trouble  wherever  ther 
can. 

And,  even  If  political  stability  u  achieved 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  Job  of  economic 
reconstruction   ahead. 

But,  as  of  now,  the  Dominican  Republic 
Is  not  another  Cuba  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  newly-elected  President  will  be  in. 
augurated  on  July  1,  and  It  may  be  posslblt 
for  the  peace-keeping  forces  to  be  withdrawn 
leaving  the  new  administration  with  com- 
plete sovereignty. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  taken  an 
Important  step  along   the   road   to  recovery 

And.  although  there  are  still  the  critics.  It 
appears  that  President  Johnsons  actions 
more  than  a  year  ago  may  have  been  "the 
stitch    In    time" 


(From  the  Cheyene  iWyo.)   Eagle, 
June  11,  19661 

STrrCH  IN  TiMK 

There  was  a  very  Important  election  the 
other  day — In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Joaquin  Balaguer.  a  conservative,  was 
elected  president  of  that  strife-torn  Carib- 
bean Island  In  an  election  that  was  described 
as  unusually  orderly  for  Latin  America 

His  election  was  seen  as  an  overwhelming 
rejection  of  the  Communists  who  have  been 
stirring  up  trouble  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public for  more  than  a  year. 

The  elecUon  was  a  big  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  political  stability. 

And  it  could  point  toward  economic  re- 
covery. 

Balaguer  said  his  government  would  con- 
centrate on  economic  reconstruction  to  get 
the  nation  back  to  solvency. 

Meanwhile,  It  was  announced  In  the  wake 
of  the  election  that.  If  all  goes  well,  the 
5,700  American  peacekeeping  troops  still 
serving  in  the  Dominican  Republic  may  be 
withdrawn  by  July  1. 

The  orderly  election  and  the  sound  rejec- 
tion of  the  Communists  added  up  to  a  major 
victory  for  the  United  States — and  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  President  Johnson 
sent  American  troops  Into  the  Dominican 
Republic  In  late  April  and  early  May.  1965. 
to  protect  U.S.  citizens  and  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  another  Communist  re- 
gime in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

He  declared  that  what  had  begun  as  a 
"popular  democratic  revolution"  dedicated 
to  democracy  and  social  justice  had  been 
taken  over  "by  a  band  of  Communist 
conspirators." 

After  arrival  of  American  troops,  a  cease- 
fire and  "firm  truce"  were  established  In  the 
revolt-torn  island 

A  few  days  later  in  May.  1965.  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  (OAS)  voted  to 
send  an  Inter-Amerlcan  peacekeeping  force 
to  police  the  Dominican  Republic.  Under 
the  resolution,  the  OAS  would  be  in  com- 
plete control  of  the  peacekeeping  force. 

During  subsequent  months.  President 
Johnson  was  subjected  to  considerable  crit- 
icism for  sending  American  troops  Into  the 
troubled  Island. 

But  his  prompt  and  decisive  action  did 
prevent  a  Communist  take-over — and  It  did 
point  the  way  toward  the  day  when  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Island,  through  self-determina- 
tion, could  reestablish  a  firm  government — 
a  non-Communist  government. 

In  effect.  President  Johnson  had  given 
new  meaning  and  new  life  to  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  President  James  Monroe  on 
Dec.  2.  1823. 

Certainly,  no  one  could  say  at  this  point 
that  all  of  the  problems  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  have  been  solved. 


JUDGE    RUDOLPH    I 


MINTZ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
one  of  the  outstanding  judges  in  North 
Carolina  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  from  his  alma  mater.  North 
Carolina  State  University.  Judge 
Rudolph  I.  Mintz  is  one  of  the  ablest 
legal  craftsmen  of  the  North  Carolina 
bench  and  bar.  He  has  been  honored  by 
his  hometown  newspaper  as  the  subject 
of  two  articles  in  the  Wilmington  Morn- 
ing Star  of  June  5,  1966 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning  Star, 
June  5.  19661 
Judge  Mintz:  A  Self- Made  Man 
(By  Jerry  TlUotson,  staff  writer) 
Judge    Rudolph    I.    Mintz,    Superior   Court 
Judge    of    the    Fifth    Judicial    District.    Ls   a 
self-made  man.  but  he  doesn't  tell  you  this. 
Yet,  it  won  him  sufflclent  recognition  for  his 
Alma  Mater  to  grant  him  an  honorary  de- 
gree. 

You  discover  It  accidentally  through  con- 
versation with  him,  with  his  law  cohorts  or 
by  researching  his  professional  development 
In  a  career  that  began  with  his  Job  as 
Brunswick  County  register  of  deeds  in  S<>uth- 
p>ort,  he  has  built  himself  a  pofiitlon  as  a 
leading  state  figure  In  educational  and  legal 
Issues. 

Last  week  he  sat  In  a  favorite  chair  in  the 
study  of  his  home.  The  room  w:is  notable 
for  its  distinctive  personality  reflected  In 
the  pipe-rack,  the  book-lined  walls  and  a 
crystal  Jar  of  Jelly  beans  on  the  mantleplece 
Judge  Mintz  Is  a  slender  man  of  medium 
height  His  face  is  a  plateau  of  serene  lines 
and  deltas. 

He  was  resting  up  for  what  he  lemrL'  the 
most  dlfflcult  aspect  of  his  work  traveling 
"There's  nothing  glamorous  about  being  a 
Judge.  It's  drudgery  but  there  Is  .some 
prestige.  Influence  and  profession.*!  pride 
that  goes  along  with  the  Job."  The  smile  he 
Sashed  took  the  bite  out  of  his  description 
He  remarks  on  the  Importance  of  hl.-i  work 
that  "it's  a  sizeable  decision  to  deternilne 
whether  a  man  or  woman  retains  a  child  <«■ 
whether  both  parents  keep  him" 

When  he  first  started  out  as  Judge  his 
reaction  toward  the  plaintiff  would  shift 
He  said:  "I  wondered  why  a  person  did  what 
he  did.  I  had  to  restrain  myself  from  mak- 
ing suggestions  or  prompting.  This  mental 
state  didn't  last  long." 

He  came  from  a  large  family  in  Brunswick 
County,  the  sscond  son  of  Harry  L  and  Mints 
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Catherine  Mintz.  His  career  l>egan  when  he 
anwred  State  College  In  1925  on  a  tuition 
^olarBhlp. 

Be  worked  his  way  through  school,  hold- 
ing a  number  of  Jobs  which  limited  his  time 
(or  campus  activities. 

Upon  graduation  in  1929  with  a  B.S.  degree 
in  civil  engineering,  he  took  a  Job  with  Bell 
Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania  until 
1931 

He  returned  to  Brunswick  County  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  his  deceased  brother  as 
register  of  deeds  In  Southport. 

His  constant  association  with  lawyers  In 
this  Job  made  him  think  of  the  poeslblllty  of 
entering  law. 

It  wa-s  !n  Southport  that  I  got  my  first 
tttte  of  law  and  I  like  it,"  the  Judge  said. 

He  began  to  study  on  his  own  under  the 
^Mance  of  a  practitioner  and  received  much 
p.'ofesslon.il  advice  from  other  lawyers  and 
encouragement  from  his  parents  and  wife. 

He  married  the  former  Mary  Stuart  Cran- 
mer  In  1935  and  found  an  understanding 
ally  when  It  came  to  talking  law,  Mrs  Mintz 
lias  studied  law  and  has  practiced  It. 

Because  of  his  rigorous  studying  he  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  Board  of  Law  Examiners 
In  1839 

■I  wouldn't  advise  anyone  else  to  do  It 
that  wiiv  ■•  he  commented.  "It's  very,  very 
diflcult.  A  man  Interested  in  law'  today 
should  .attend  a  good  school." 

He  developed  his  private  practice  at  South- 
port  from  1939  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
In  the  State  Courts  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1940  he  was  admitted  to  practice  In  the 
rmted  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina. 
World  W.ir  II  interrupted  his  career 
fis  a  reserve  officer  he  went  on  active  duty 
in  1941  to  1946  from  first  lieutenant  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  He  served  as  commanding 
officer  on  three  bases  in  England  with  the 
Troop  Carrier  Command. 

He  resumed  practice  of  law  in  Southport 
In  1946  and  ran  unopposed  for  the  State  Sen- 
ile for  the  Tenth  Senatorial  District,  com- 
posed of  Brunswick  and  Coltimbus  counties. 
In  1947  he  served  In  the  State  Senate  with 
major  committee  assignments  being  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Public  Dtilltles 
Committee  Judiciary  I  Committee 

He  W.1S  :ilso  active  in  the  session  which 
established  the  four-year  medical  echoo!  and 
Departmen*  of  Health  Affairs  at  the  Unlver- 
5!lv  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Initial  appro- 
priations for  the  State  Ports  Authority,  and 
co-author  of  the  "Truck  Act  " 

He  practiced  law  In  Wilmington  from  1947 
»  1951  with  the  firm  of  Stevens,  Burgwln 
wd  Mintz  Prom  1951  to  1959  he  was  senior 
partner  in  his  own  firm. 

Governor  Luther  Hodges  appointed  him  as 
rwident  judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District 
in  1959 

In  1960  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
rthout  opposition  to  complete  the  unex- 
pired term  and  In  1962  he  was  nominated 
wd  elected  for  ar  full  eight-year  term 
^  He  occasionally  hears  from  some  de- 
fendant he  has  sentenced.  "Everv  now  and 
!V^  ^  twelve  letters  from  prisoners  who  say : 
-rn  learned  my  lesson  so  can  vou  cut  mv 
■Imeln  half" 

Whether  the  men  go  straight  after  re- 
*«*  depends  on  the  environment.  Judge 
•OntE  says  -If  they  were  gulltv  of  felonious 
"Mult  or  a  crime  of  passion  the  person 
usually  goes  straight  afterwards:  however, 
f*  person  committing  a  premeditated  act 
°«f8  Close  scrutiny  after  release" 

He  notices  that  a  basic  and  outstanding 
•jP^f  crime  In  general  Is  the  widespread 
^^^«P*ct  toward  law  and  order  across  the 

J^dge  Mintz  feels  that  he  has  many  things 
w  Which  have  completed  his  life's  dream 
BUk,       ***"    ^'»  children    build    their   own 
""«« tUQcessfuny  In  life. 
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Mary  Mintz  Is  living  In  Prance  with  her 
surgeon  husband.  Dr.  Stephen  David  Bour- 
geois of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

Jean  Is  a  head  nurse  on  the  surgical  floor 
of  the  Medical  College  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Rudolph  Jr  is  a  Junior  In  the  medical 
school  of  the  Umversity  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

The  Judge's  philosophy  has  always  worked 
for  htm  and  he  uses  it  everyday.  'I  have  al- 
ways had  the  desire  to  work,  the  harder  you 
work,  the   better  luck  you  have." 


I  Prom  the  Wilmington  (N,C.)  Morning 
Star,  Junes.  1966] 
Honored  by  State 

Judge  Rudolph  1.  Mintz  of  Wilmington  re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh  a  week  ago. 

The  Commencement  program  statement 
follows : 

■Son  of  North  Carolina  and  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  University.  Rudolph  Ivey  Mintz 
exemplifies  those  qualities  of  service  and 
leadership  upon  which  the  well-being  of  the 
commonwealth  depends. 

"Leaving  his  alma  mater  as  an  engineer,  he 
quickly  turned  his  interest  to  politics  and 
the  law.  In  which,  although  without  formal 
training,  he  achieved  a  preeminence  acknowl- 
edged by  his  appointment  to  the  Superior 
Bench. 

"Por  many,  this  would  have  sufficed.  But 
to  these  accomplishments  we  must  add  a 
distlngtilBhed  military  career,  service  In  the 
General  Assembly,  and  above  all  continued 
devotion  to  the  sound  health  and  develop- 
ment of  the  University. 

"Now  rounding  out  his  20th  year  as  a 
Trustee,  In  addition  to  his  senice  on  the 
executive  committee,  he  helped  to  draft  the 
University's  administrative  code  and  par- 
ticipated In  the  selection  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  and  of  the  Chancellor 
of  this  institution.  To  one  so  disposed,  ac- 
tivity In  alumni  and  civic  affaire  comes  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

"A  University's  good  name  depends  mainly 
upon  the  service  of  her  alumni.  For  sons 
such  as  Judge  Mintz  we  are  grateful  and 
proudly  acknowledge  our  gratitude  by  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  Honoris  Causa." 


STRAIGHT  TALK  ON  LATIN  AME3UCA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  section  today 
Includes  some  verj-  cogent  commentary 
on  our  foreign -aid  posture  with  regard 
to  Latin  America.  It  seems  that  even 
among  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions there  remain  some  old  myths,  as 
the  Post  editorial  .so  accurately  points 
out  Because  I  have  studied  our  Latin 
American  policies  for  some  years,  I  be- 
lieve the  Washington  Post  editorialist 
has  correctly  separated  fact  from  fantasy, 
and  I  commend  to  my  cxslleagues  the 
editorial  which  appeared  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Arms  Reflex,"  which 
was  published  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  27.  1966.  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tm  AitMs  Retlex 
In  slashing  the  authorization  for  arms 
assistance  to  Latln-Amertcan  countries,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  seem- 
ingly has  been  influenced  by  a  series  of  out- 
model  cliches  about  military  dictatorships. 
Por  some  years  the  United  States  has  been 


furnishing  some  »55  milUoD  a  year  in  grants 
of  minury  hardware  to  Latin  America  Sales, 
mostly  light  and  medium  arms  and  replace- 
ments of  outmoded  equipment,  have  run  to 
about  t26  million  more.  Now.  under  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  Senator  Ft- ubricht. 
the  $55  million  would  become  a  ceiling  that 
would  have  to  cf>ver  all  arms  sales  and  mili- 
tary technical  assistance  as  well  as  granu. 
The  result  would  be  u>  cut  the  existing  pro- 
gram  by   more   than   half. 

It  is  easy  to  assume  that  thts  Is  a  way 
t-o  discourage  military  regimes.  But  the 
facts  indicate  otherwise.  The  major  aims  of 
the  military  assistance  program  have  been. 
flrst,  to  help  governments  establish  internal 
Eeourliy  and  carry  out  covmter- Insurgency 
training  (some  of  the  aid  for  these  purposes 
is  In  communications  equipment);  and,  sec- 
ond, to  provide  civic  action  proprams— road 
building,  community  development  and  t^e 
like.  In  some  Latin-American  countries  the 
military  is  presently  the  most  effective 
agency  for  these  civic  purphoses 

Three  democratic  govemmente  in  Latin 
America — Colombia,  Peru  and  Venezuela— are 
coping  with  active  insurgent  movements. 
Another  country  where  a  new  Social  Demo- 
cratic President  is  about  to  be  Inaugurated. 
Guatemala,  faces  a  similar  threat.  In  Chile 
the  democratic  government  of  President 
Eduardo  Prei  is  under  opposiuon  Are  for  fail- 
ure  to  provide  adeqtiate  internal  security. 
Drastically  reducing  military  assistance  is 
hardly  the  way  to  assist  such  countries  to 
raaititaln  order  and  progress 

American  military  assistance  of  one  kind 
or  another  goes  to'  all  the  Latin  countries 
except  Haiti,  although  Venezuela  and  Mexico 
receive  no  grant  aid.  Few  heavy  arms  have 
be«n  supplied,  and  the  effect  of  the  military 
aaslstance  has  not  been  to  promote  an  arm,s 
race.  In  the  net  the  aid  averages  only  about 
4  per  cent  of  total  Latin  defense  budget*.. 
Latin-American  military  spending  is  rela- 
tively low  in  relation  to 'gross  national  prod- 
uct; and  U.S.  military  aid  is  only  7  or  8 
per  cent  of  the  total  assistance  from  this 
country. 

In  point  of  fact  the  happily  brief  trend  to- 
ward military  dictatorship  in  Latin  America 
has  been  significantly  reversed.  Haiti,  which 
receives  no  aid,  has  the  only  really  ferocious 
dictatorship,  although  the  durable  regime 
of  General  Stroessner  in  Paraguay  has  dicta- 
torial facets.  Bolivia,  where  a  popular  mili- 
tary Junta  has  been  in  control,  will  have 
what  promises  t-o  be  a  reasonably  free  elec- 
tion next  month.  In  Ecuador  a  military 
Junta  has  yielded  to  a  de  facto  civilian  gov- 
ernment. Brazil  will  have  an  indirect  presi- 
dential election  this  fail  that  may  not  be  as 
representative  as  some  would  wish  but  the 
worst  excesses  of  military  rule  so  far  have 
been  avoided.  In  Central  America  there  is  a 
heartening  trend  away  from  caudiUo-type 
regimes. 

In  short,  the  familiar  cliches  about  mili- 
tary governments  scarcely  pertain  to  reality 
in  Latin  America  There  Is  of  course  a  risk 
that  military  aid  could  be  used  to  prop  up 
a  rotten  government  that  deserved  to  be 
ousted.  There  have  been  instances  In  which 
military  regimes  have  upset  elected  govern- 
ments and  become  oppressors  But  there 
also  have  been  Instances  in  which  regimes 
that  have  come  to  power  by  military  means 
have  been  more  progressive  and  representa- 
tive than  the  fictionally  "democratic"  gov- 
ernments they  replaced.  It  is  doubtful  in 
most  of  these  situations  that  American  mili- 
tary aid  has  been  a  significant  factor  in  the 
military  overthrow  of  a  government.  But 
military  assistance  can  be  a  significant  factor 
in  enabling  elected  democratic  govern- 
ments— which  now  constitute  a  majority — 
to  protect  their  countries  against  external 
subversion  and  preserve  the  Internal  order 
that  Is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  public 
confidence  and  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 
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A  PROPOSAL  TO  SAVE  OUR  PARKS 
AND  HISTORIC  SITES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  article  by  the  distinguished  architec- 
tural critic.  Wolf  Von  Eckardt,  In  the 
Sunday,  June  26,  Washington  Post,  points 
out  the  need  for  a  new  policy  in  highway 
building  which  will  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  preserving  parks  and  hLs- 
torlc  sites: 

The  highway  builders  won  another  Impor- 
tant battle  a  few  days  ago  In  New  Orleans 
With  the  approval  of  an  elevated  freeway — 

Mr.  Von  Eckardt  writes— 

But  even  so.  there  Is  cause  for  hope  that  the 
monstroiis  concrete  ribbon  that  will  reck- 
lessly slash  through  the  city's  picturesque 
Vleux  Carre  might  be  the  last  of  Its  kind. 

I  hope  that  we  may  see  the  day  when 
architects,  city  planners,  and  highway 
engineers  can  sit  down  and  develop  sen- 
sible proposals  that  will  help  ease  our 
urban  traffic  problems  without  making 
our  cities  places  which  are  fine  for  cars 
but  unfit  for  people. 

Toward  that  end  I  have  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
which  would  create  a  national  policy  that 
In  building  highways  under  the  Federal 
aid  highway  program  "maximum  effort 
should  be  made  to  preserve  Federal,  State 
and  local  government  parklands  and  his- 
toric sites  and  the  beauty  and  historic 
value  of  such  lands  and  sites."  We  need 
such  a  national  policy  now,  before  more 
irreplaceable  parks  have  been  ground  to 
bits  under  the  engineer's  bulldozer. 

Already  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
Washington,  Philadelphia.  Cleveland. 
Boston.  Baltimore,  and  New  York  have 
had  cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  parks  and 
historic  sites  to  the  onrushlng  freeways. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Von  Eckardt's  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoxd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CmrscAP*  Finds  Hoi»e:  FRrewATs  Rttn  Imto 

A  Blockade 

( By  Wolf  Von  EckL&rdt) 

The  highway  builders  won  anotber  Im- 
port(int  batUe  a  few  days  ago  In  New  Orleans 
with  the  approval  of  an  elevated  freeway. 
But  even  so.  there  is  cause  for  hope  that  the 
monstrous  concrete  ribbon  that  will  reck- 
leMly  alash  through  the  city's  picturesque 
Vleujt   Carre  might  be  the  last  of  Ita  kind. 

There  is  a  revolt  agalnat  the  senselesfi 
indignity  of  urban  freeways  rxilning  cities 
and  parks,  and  on  the  P'ederai  level,  at  least, 
the  highway  builders  are  beglmilng  to  take 
it  seriously.  The  revolt  started  in  San  Fran- 
ol»co  and  spread  to  other  cities,  notably 
Washington.  Now  Orleans.  Philadelphia. 
Cleveland.  Boston.  Baltimore  and  New  York. 
But  what  troubles  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  IB  that  the  revolt  is  beginning  to 
reach  Capitol  Hill — the  most  Important  place 
of  aU  to  a  Federal  agency. 

Sen.  J08XPH  S.  Clauc  (D.  Pa.)  told  the 
Senate  r«»nUy:  "It  la  time  that  CongreM 
to<*  a  look  at  the  highway  program  be- 
oaiue  It  U  presently  being  operated  by  bar- 
barians, and  we  ought  to  have  some  clvlUzed 
understanding  of  }vat  what  we  do  to  spots 
of  historic  Interest  and  great  beauty  by  the 
btiUdlng  of  eight-lane  highways  through  the 
middle  of  our  clUes." 

New  Orleans'  Vleux  Carre,  or  Ptench 
Quarter,  is,  of  course.  Just  such  a  spot  of  his- 
toric beauty.     Por  years  the  lioulslana  State 


Highway  Department  planned  an  elevated 
expressway  along  the  length  of  this  charm- 
ing tourist  attraction,  cutting  it  and,  even 
more  disastrously,  its  charming  Jackson 
Square,  from  the  Mississippi  River. 

As  elsewhere,  study  after  highway  depart- 
ment-sponsored study  "proved"  the  Infalli- 
bility of  the  highway  department's  decision. 
As  elsewhere,  the  city  planners  failed  to  do 
any  planning  and  therefore  could  not  pro- 
pose any  alternatives. 

It  was  a  long  and  trttter  battle  that  at- 
tracted national  interest  because  of  the  Vleux 
Carre's  slgnlflc&noe  as  the  legacy  of  French 
culture  In  America. 

Those  concerned  with  our  cultural  heritage 
felt  badly  betrayed  last  winter  when  the  Fed- 
eral EU^way  Administrator.  Rex  M.  Whitton. 
approved  the  destructive  expreesway.  He  had 
Just  returned  from  a  tour  through  Europe 
where,  at  the  invitation  of  a  private  founda- 
tion, he  and  other  Government  offlclals  stud- 
led  means  of  historic  preservation. 

The  pressures  won  out  when  the  New 
Orleans  City  Cotmcll  voted  Ave  to  two  to  go 
ahead  with  the  freeway.  No  alternatives  were 
considered;  no  reprieve  for  further  study  was 
granted. 

Whitton  however,  has  said  that  he  Is  "stlU 
open  to  any  consideration  to  enhance  the 
area."  Just  wiiat  that  means,  nobody  knows, 
but  it  seeoM  to  hold  some  faint  chance  that 
the  Vleux  Carre  can  be  saved.  The  Louisiana 
highway  bxiUders  have  rejected  the  Idea  of 
tunneling  the  expressway  as  Infeaslble  and 
too  expensive.  As  presently  conceived,  a  20 
foot  high  structiire  filled  with  trucks  and 
cars  will  blight  Jackson  Square  much  as  the 
Embarcadero  Freeway  blights  downtown  San 
Francisco  or  the  Whltehurst  Freeway  blights 
Georgetown's  waterfront,  Otir  children  wUl 
not  thank  us  for  it. 

But  Whitton  and  the  Bureau  of  Roads 
seem  to  realize  that  the  battle  of  Nerw  Orleane 
may  be  their  last  victory.  They  agree  with 
Sen.  Clark  that  "we  must  find  new  and 
more  imaginative  ways  to  design  urban  high- 
ways and  the  necessary  dollars  to  finance 
them." 

A  test  of  the  Bureau's  true  willingness  to 
find  such  ways  is  now  imminent  in  Phila- 
delphia. There,  too.  an  elevated  freevray  was 
to  cut  a  historic  area — Society  Hill  and 
nearby  Independence  Hall — from  the  water- 
front. Whitton  seemed  to  feel  that  the  high- 
way builders  had  made  all  the  concessions 
they  could  to  beauty  and  sentiment  when 
they  agreed  to  some  rerouting  to  save  historic 
hulldlnga  and  to  depressing  the  freeway.  The 
Philadelphia  Planning  Commission  agreed. 

But  a  committee  of  Philadelphia  archi- 
tects supported  by  some  80  organizations 
and  no  lees  than  10,000  individuals  felt 
otherwise.  The  committee  has  drawn  up  a 
well-studied  and  documented  plan  whereby 
the  ten-lane  Delaware  Expressway  would  be 
completely  covered  for  six  blocks  along  So- 
ciety Hill.  Thus  city  and  waterfront  would 
be  united  and  the  expressway  cover  would 
be  turned  Into  a  handsome  15-acre  park 
with  room  for  playgrotmds  and  other  ameni- 
ties. 

Although  he  feels  that  urban  freeways 
should  enhance  areas  through  which  they 
run,  Whitton  is  opposed  to  this  much  en- 
hancement. He  fears  the  expense  and  is 
worried  about  drivers  who  might  feel  unsafe 
in  the  tunnel  and  miss  the  view. 

The  committee  retorts  that  on  the  basis 
of  land  acqulslUon  cost.  Increased  land  val- 
ues and  tourist  spending,  the  long-range 
economic  advantages  of  the  tunnel  far 
exceed  the  added  139  million  construc- 
tion cost.  As  to  motorists,  the  com- 
mittee asserts  that  an  Unaglnatlve  tun- 
nel design  with  Improved  lighting  could  be 
both  safe  and  attractive.  It  points  out  that 
a  view  from  a  trench  la  no  prettier  than 
from  a  tunnel.  This  Is  an  Interstate  and 
commuter  freeway  and  not  a  scenic  recrea- 
tion facility  for  motorists. 


The  question,  in  short,  is  whether  the 
highway  builders  will  seriously  consider  and 
accept  urban  freeway  design  when  it  U  of- 
fered. The  American  Institute  of  AnAi- 
tects  is  discouraged  on  this  point  citing 
the  New  Orleans  elevated  expressway  as  m 
example,  AIA's  president,  Morris  Ketchmn 
Jr..  charged  that  Federal  policies  on  the  de- 
sign of  highways  within  cities  are  produclM 
disastrous  results. 

He  resigned  from  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  be- 
cause AIA  could  not  be  placed  In  "a  posltloin 
of  tolerating,  or  even  approving,  policies  of 
which  It  disapproves— policies  which  are  alao 
In  direct  opposition  to  those  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Jolmson." 

Bealdes  the  offlclal  beautlflcatlon  commit- 
tee. Whitton  has  Informally  asked  eight  lead- 
ing city  planners,  architects  and  engineer* 
to  advise  him  on  route  location  and  urban 
freeway  design.  T^e  group  Includes  out- 
standing landscape  architects  Michael  R»- 
puano,  Lawrence  Halprtn  and  John  O.  Sl- 
monds  and  architect  Kevin  Roche,  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  late  Eero  Saarinen 

The  group  Is  now  working  on  a  sort  of 
white  paper  which  will  set  forth  design  stand- 
ards and  Ideas  for  a  new  kind  of  limited 
access  roads  In  a  city. 

The  group  may  also  recommend  a  National 
Design  Review  board  to  assist  state  highway 
departments  with  a  more  creative  approach. 
This  thinking  coincides  with  that  of  the 
AIA.  which  may.  at  its  forthcoming  conven- 
tion, urge  creation  of  an  advisory  tajik  force 
on  urban  freeways.  It  also  coincides  with 
recent  proposals  In  Congress,  notably  those 
of  Sen.  Clark  and  Sen.  Cuttord  P  Casi 
(R.-N.J.). 

The  Bureau  of  Roads,  meanwhile.  Is  doing 
some  hard  new  thinking  of  lu  own.  A  part 
of  Its  930  million  annual  investment  In  high- 
way research  is  devoted  to  urban  transpor- 
tation and  design  problems.  Among  the 
emerging  new  ideas  is  use  of  air  rights  over 
freeways  and  the  phased  redevelopment  of 
entire  city  blocks  in  a  combination  of  high- 
way construction  and  urban  renewal  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  those  who  are  displaced. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell,  however.  Just  how  far 
and  how  soon  more  creative  and  constructive 
highway  design  will  come  about.  Up  to  now. 
the  state  highway  departments  have  largely 
Ignored  various  mlsslvee  from  Washington 
urging  them  to  be  more  responsive  to  their 
social  and  esthetic  responsibilities  and  "to 
be  more  considerate  of  all  human  values." 

Lately,  however,  the  Federal  highway 
builders  have  been  using  plainer  language. 
Thomas  G.  McGarry.  Whlttons  special  assist- 
ant, recently  told  a  meeting  of  public  works 
officials:  "We  can  respond  to  our  responsibil- 
ities out  of  our  own  initiative  and  our  sincere 
concern  for  the  public  interest,  or  we  can  be 
dragged  kicking  and  screaming  to  them  by 
legislation." 


SAIOON  METROPOLITAN  WATER 
PROJECT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  over 
many  months  past,  the  deep  concern 
which  each  of  us  shares  over  the  course 
of  events  in  Vietnam  has  been  expressed 
In  many  different  ways.  While  for  the 
most  part  reports  from  that  area  have 
been  anything  but  cheerful,  from  time  to 
time  a  ray  of  sunshine  does  come 
through  which  is  more  than  Just  an  ex- 
pression of  hoiie.  It  Is  tangible  evidence 
of  the  greater  promise  in  store  not  only 
for  South  Vietnam,  but  for  all  southeast 
Asia  when  peace  in  that  area  can  be 
secured  with  honor. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  call  the  Senate'a 
attention  to  the  completion  of  a  water 
treatment  plant  for  Oie  city  of  Saigon. 
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On  June  18th  last,  raw  water  began  to 
be  pumped  from  the  Etong  Nal  River 
through  the  new  treatment  plant  which 
provides  the  city  of  Saigon  with  its  first 
supply  of  pure,  treated  water  m  its 
history'. 

This  event  marks  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  planning  and  construction 
effort  In  1958  our  International  Co- 
operation Agency  reviewed  a  survey  and 
feasibility  report  covering  the  need  for 
improvement  and  expansion  of  the  in- 
adequate and  contaminated  water  sup- 
ply system  of  the  metropolitan  area  of 
the  city  of  Saigon.  As  a  result,  on  No- 
vember 2,  1960,  the  development  loan 
fund  loan  agreement  No.  62  was  executed 
between  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
and  our  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, now  a  part  of  AID,  for  the 
Sajgon  metropolitan  water  project.  The 
loan  was  for  $17,500,000  to  be  furnished 
by  the  United  States  with  an  additional 
$10  million  to  be  put  up  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  South  Vietnam. 

On  April  25,  1963,  bids  were  received 
for  tiie  coiistructlon  of  the  intake  and 
treaiment  complex  which  was  the  initial 
phase  of  the  project  In  the  amount  of 
$11  million,  and  on  September  23.  1963. 
tiie  contract  was  awarded  to  a  joint  ven- 
ture icnown  as  Hawaiian  Dredging -Sai- 
gon with  headquarters  in  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii. However,  because  of  a  crisis  in- 
volving a  radical  change  of  government 
prevailing  at  that  time  in  South  Vietnam, 
AID  approval  for  proceeding  with  the 
contract  was  withheld  until  late  Decem- 
ber 1964. 

Hawaiian  Dredging-Salgon,  the  joint 
venture  contractor  for  the  project, 
started  work  on  January  9,  1964.  In  the 
intervening  30  months  construction  pe- 
riod from  January  9,  1964,  until  its  com- 
pletion on  June  17.  1966,  the  work  force 
consisted  of  25  American  supervisors,  25 
nonresident  specialists,  and  1.100  South 
Vietnamese  workmen  of  various  classi- 
fications. 

To  give  you  some  idea  as  to  the  magni- 
tude and  significance  of  the  project  tn 
terms  of  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the 
residents  of  Saigon,  I  will  briefly  out- 
line a  few  pertinent  statistics.  The 
treatment  plant  is  located  10  miles  out- 
side of  the  city  of  Saigon  adjacent  to 
the  main  highway  ruruiing  between  Sai- 
gon and  Bien  Hoa.  which  Is  on  the  Dong 
Nai  River  17  miles  northeast  of  Saigon. 
During  the  period  of  construction,  I 
inight  add.  this  location  was  not  by  any 
means  secure  from  possible  inflltration 
and  exposure  to  Vietcong  attack.  The 
intake  point  at  which  the  water  is  drawn 
from  the  Dong  Nal  River  is  approxi- 
mately 7  miles  from  the  treatment  plant 
opposite  Blen  Hoa  and  adjacent  to  one 
01  the  most  Impenetrable  Vietcong 
strongholds.  The  water  is  pumped  from 
we  intake  site  through  a  72-inoh  diam- 
fwr  pipe  to  the  treatment  plant  where 
11  is  chemically  treated.  setUed.  Altered, 
Kored  and  ultimately  pumped  10  mUes 
»  B&igon  through  a  78-lnch  pipeline  by 
3  pumps  with  over  6,000  combined  horse- 
Power. 

"Hie  treatment  plant  is  capable  of  pro- 
Sf^  125  million  gallons  of  pure. 
^t«l  water  per  day  meetmg  U.S.  stand- 
*™s  in  all  respects,  and  in  an  amount 


sufiBcient  to  supply  the  over  2  million 
Inhabitants  living  in  Metropolitan  Sai- 
gon— a  population  equal  to  about  one- 
third  that  of  Greater  Los  Angeles. 

The  diflQculties  encountered  by  the 
contractor  were  staggering  and  difflcult 
to  imagine  viewed  from  almost  any  point 
in  the  United  States.  Not  only  did  the 
Joint  venture  have  to  contend  with  long 
interrupted  lir^es  of  supply,  unskilled 
labor,  intense  heat,  and  monsoons,  but 
m  addition,  there  was  political  unrest, 
inflation,  escalation  of  the  war  efTort,  and 
the  ever-present  threat  of  Vietcong 
attack.  Notwithstanding  these  difflcul- 
ties,  the  project  was  successfully  com- 
pleted on  June  18,  1966,  and  safe  drink- 
ii:i«  water  is  now  available  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Saigon. 

The  completion  of  this  phase  of  the 
Saigon  metrop>olitan  water  project,  it 
seems  to  me.  stands  for  much  more  than 
just  tJie  completion  of  another  facility 
regardless  of  its  importance.  It  is  more 
tlian  a  significant  technical  achieve- 
ment bringing  the  most  modem  water 
treatment  plant  to  the  Far  East.  It  ts 
not  just  a  monument  to  U.S.  architec- 
tural design  and  building  standards, 
wivich  adds  a  dramatic  touch  to  the  land- 
scape along  a  major  South  Vietnam  high- 
way. In  my  opinion  this  project  stands 
as  a  symlx)!  of  hope  amid  chaos  and  an 
illustmtlon  of  what  could  be  provided  on 
a  far  broader  scale  if  the  area  could  only 
be  returned  to  peaceful  pursuits. 

It  stands  as  a  reminder  of  the  part  the 
United  States  is  capable  and  willing  to 
play  in  helping  free  men  everywhere — not 
just  as  a  part  of  the  U.S.  mutual  security 
project.  It  is  an  eloquent  example  of 
what  President  Johnson  has  generally 
proposed  for  all  southeast  Asia  in  return 
for  a  peaceful  and  just  settlement  in  the 
area. 

I  think  I  may  be  forgiven  for  express- 
ing pride  in  this  accomplishment.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  America's  generosity  and  con- 
structive helpfulness  to  a  developing  new 
nation  as  well  as  to  American  construc- 
tion skill  and  knowledge.  The  fact  that 
our  Government  and  an  American  con- 
tractor have  combined  money,  men,  and 
equipment  in  the  face  of  hardship,  delay. 
Inflation,  and  personal  danger  In  order 
to  provide  delivery  of  pure  water  on 
schedule  to  a  people  long  deprived  of 
such  a  facility,  should  not  go  unrecog- 
nized. 

May  this  example  of  what  can  be  done 
inspire  us  all  to  continue  our  dedicated 
efforts  in  the  uplifting  of  mankind 
everywhere,  and  may  God  guide  us  and 
bless  us  in  this  endeavor. 


COMMENCEaiENT  SPEECH  AT  THE 
COLLEGE  OP  WILLIAM  AND  MARY 
BY  HENRY  H.  FOWLER,  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
12.  1966.  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  addressed  the 
graduating  claas  of  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  at  Williamrf)urg,  Va. 

Secretary  Powler  said: 

It  1«  no  longer  possible  for  any  of  us  to  fol- 
low Voltaire's  advice  and,  fenced  oil  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  cultlva,te  our  pri- 
vate gardens — to  engage  In  our  private  pur- 


suits and  leave  public  problems  to  thoee  who 
occupy  public  poslUons.  A  bomb  that  ex- 
plodes In  Watts  or  Saigon  shatters  windows 
in  Washington  and  Wllllam»burg  as  well. 

No  longer  can  we  close  ourselves  up  tn  our 
personal  ambitions  and  concerns,  our  per- 
sonal Interests  and  endeavors,  for  at  every 
stop  of  the  way  we  will  encounter  larger  In- 
terests and  wider  ooncems  to  challenge  our 
conscience  and  to  engage  our  efforts  and  our 
energies.  In  today's  world,  we  are  all — In 
varying  degrees — pubUc  servants. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the  In- 
sertion of  Secretary  Fowler's  speech  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorablx  Hknbt  H. 
Powler.  Sbcretart  or  the  Treabubt,  at 
Commencement  E^xercisxs.  Wuxiam  aito 
Mabv  College,  Wh-llamsbubg,  Va.,  Sckdat, 
June  12,  1966 

There  are  In  this  country  few  places  whose 
root*  reach  farther  and  deeper  back  into  thU 
naUon's  beginnings.  Int*  the  origins  of  ail 
that  as  a  people  we  are  and  try  to  be,  than 
this  city  of  Williamsburg  and  this  college  of 
William  and  Mary. 

Here,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  came 
the  young  Thomas  Jefferson,  eager  to  explore 
all  man  had  done  and  drenmed  so  that  he 
could  better  understand  all  that  man  was 
and  cfluld  be. 

And  today,  two  centuries  later,  it  Is 
through  his  voice  still,  and  the  vision  that 
he  held  forth,  that  we  understand  most 
deeply  all  that  America  Is  and  can  be — a  land 
where  every  man  can  find  not  only  Infinite 
promise  but  abundant  opportiinlty  for  a  full 
and  free  life. 

And  today,  two  centuries  later,  It  Is  Jeffer- 
son's vision  of  all  America  Is  and  can  be  that 
stUl    summons    forth    our    best    efforts    and 
energies — the  vision  set  forth  so  eloquently 
for  o\ir  time  In  President  Johnson's  call  to 
the   buUdlng   of   a  Great  Society  m   whose 
abundant  life  every  man  could  share  to  the 
fullest  measure  of  his  ablUty  and  hu  deelre. 
But  If  the  vision  Ib  the  same — If  the  dream 
and  the  Ideals  remain  unchanged — the  world 
In  which  we  seek  to  realize  them  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  world  of  Jefferson's  day. 
We  can  no  longer  seek — as  a  nation  or  as 
indlvldxials — to  pursue  our  dreams  alone  and 
apart  from  the  world  around  us.     As  a  na- 
Uon  and  as  individuals,  we  arc  all  Inescapa- 
bly caught  up  In  event*  and  changes  whose 
pace  and  scale  seem — in  contrast  to  earlier 
eras — eo  much  larger  than  life.     No  sooner 
do  we   begin   to  become  accustomed  to  one 
environment,  to  one  situation,  to  one  set  of 
circumstances,  than  we  discover  that  another 
has  taken  its  place.    The  late  Professor  Nor- 
bert  Wiener  observed  of  "modern  technique" 
that   "every  apparatus,  every  method  U  obso- 
lete by  the  Ume  it  is  used.'    Techniques  are 
developing  so  rapidly  that  we  cannot,  unless 
we  are  going  to  have  a  large  period  of  chaos, 
allow  our  thinking  to  lag  behind  the  tech- 
niques  and   the   possible  modes  of  develop- 
ment •     And   what  is   true  of   techrologlcai 
events  is  equally  true  of  human  afla.r8. 

It  Is  no  longer  possible  for  any  of  us  to 
follow  Voltaire's  advice  and,  fenced  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  cultivate  our  private 
gardens — to  engage  In  our  private  pursuits 
and  leave  public  problems  to  those  who  oc- 
cupy public  positions.  A  bomb  tbat  ex- 
plodes In  Watts  or  Saigon  shatters  window* 
in  Washington  and  Williamsburg  as  well. 
No  longer  can  we  close  ourselves  up  in  our 
p>ersonal  ambitions  and  concerns,  our  per- 
sonal Interests  and  endeavors,  for  at  every 
step  of  the  way  we  will  encounter  larger  In- 
terests and  wider  concerns  to  challenge  our 
conscience  and  to  engage  onr  efforts  and  our 
energies.  In  todays  world,  we  are  aU — In 
varying  degrees — public  servants 
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What,  then,  U  iixt  job  before  us — at  home 
and  abroad? 

At  home,  we  face  first  of  all  the  Job  of  aus- 
talnlag  our  unprecedented  economic  pros- 
perity, for  It  Is  tbl«  proeperlty  that  must 
underlie  our  eCTorta  to  achieve  all  our  other 
goals  at  home  and  abroad.  To  siutaln  that 
prosperity  will  require  that  we  continue  to 
follow  a  policy  mix  that  Is  inclusive  rather 
than  exclusive,  that  seeks  not  one  economic 
goal  at  the  expense  of  all  others,  but  all  of 
our  major  economic  goals  at  one  and  the 
same  time — our  paramount  goals  of  strong 
and  steady  economic  growth,  of  full  employ- 
ment, of  reasonable  price  stability,  and  of 
relative  equilibrium  In  our  International 
balance  of  payments.  To  sustain  that  pros- 
perity will  require  that  all  segments  of  our 
economy — government  and  business  and 
labor — continue  to  work  together  In  a  grow- 
ing partnership   for  prosperity. 

But  prosperity  Is  not  nearly  enough.  The 
time  has  long  passed — if.  indeed,  there  ever 
was  a  time — when  the  task  of  sustaining  a 
high  level  of  economic  advance  seemed  chal- 
lenge enough  to  occupy  the  bulk  of  our  ef- 
fort and  attention  The  time  has  long  since 
passed — If,  indeed,  there  ever  was  a  time — 
when  we  could  Justify  a  prosperity  that 
meant  only  more  for  those  who  already  had 
enough,  that  meant  only  a  growing  gap  be- 
tween those  who  share  and  those  who  failed 
to  share  In  Its  fruits — If  It  meant  continued 
neglect  of  needs  too  long  left  unmet  and  of 
problems  whose  solution  has  been  too  long 
poetponed. 

We  seek  prosperity — we  strive  to  sustain 
It — because  it  alone  will  enable  us  to  better 
achieve  our  goals  as  Individuals  and  as  a  na- 
tion. We  seek  It  because  through  It  alona 
can  we  develop  a  society  that  deserves  to  be 
called  great. 

That  Is  the  task  to  which  President  John- 
son has  awakened  us  anew—  che  task  to 
which  he  has  already  aroused  and  engaged 
so  much  of  our  efforts  and  energies — the  task 
In  which  already  he  has  led  us  to  such  bold 
beginnings. 

We  have  begun  to  make  real  Inroads  upon 
the  acute  social  ills  too  long  obscured  or 
Ignored  In  the  life  of  our  land — the  Ills  of 
poverty  and  prejudice  and  Ignorance.  We 
have  begun  to  make  real  eulvances  toward  the 
day  when  abUlty  to  learn  rather  than  abil- 
ity to  pay  will  be  the  sole  standard  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  America — toward  the 
day  when  no  American  need  fear  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  unemployment,  of  old 
age  or  of  ill  health— toward  the  day,  In  short, 
when  every  American  can  enjoy  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  full  and  free  life. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  millennium  Is  at 
hand.  The  tasks  ahead  are  staggering.  And 
today,  as  In  times  past,  the  distance  between 
deed  and  ideal  Is  long  and  difficult.  But 
while  I  would  not  underestimate  the  dtfBcul- 
tles  ahead,  neither  would  I  underestimate 
our  capacities  to  overcome  them. 

Not  the  least  of  those  difficulties  is  the  fact 
that  we  must  pursue  our  goals  at  home  in 
full  awareness  and  full  acceptance  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities for  leadership  in  a  deeply  In- 
terdependent world. 

No  longer  can  It  be  said  of  us — as  LJoyd 
George  said  of  us  when  we  rejected  our 
world  responsibilities  In  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  I:  "The  Americans  appeared  to 
assume  reBponslblUty  for  the  sole  guardian- 
ship of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  for  the 
S«rmon  on  the  Mount:  yet  when  it  came  to 
a  practical  question  of  assistance  and  re- 
sponsibility, they  absolutely  refused  to  ac- 
cept It." 

Pw  we  understand— and  our  deeds  have 
demonstrated  our  understanding — that  the 
way  In  which  the  United  States  ezerclaes  it* 
IntemaUonaa  leadervhlp  will  do  much  to  de- 
termine the  future  for  the  world  and  for 
succe^lng  gMieratlons  of  Americans. 


The  challenges  before  us  are  many,  but 
surely  theae  are  three  of  the  most  basic: 

Plrst,  the  challenge  posed  by  the  Commu- 
nist commitment  to  world  conquest — and  In 
particular  by  the  CommunisU'  effort  to  im- 
pose their  will  and  extend  their  Influence 
by  outright  aggression  and  by  subversion 
backed  by  the  threat  of  aggression. 

Second,  the  challenge  posed  by  the  col- 
lapse of  colonialism  and  the  emergence  of 
new  nations — thxis  far  more  than  fifty  In 
number — coupled  with  the  growing  demands 
of  underprivileged  peoples  everywhere  for 
full  and  Immediate  deliverance  from  the 
hunger  and  the  disease  and  the  Illiteracy 
and  the  grinding  poverty  that  had  ruled 
their  lives  for  centuries. 

Third,  the  challenge  posed  by  the  spread- 
ing outbreak  of  excessive  nationalism — most 
noticeable  and  understandable  In  some  of 
the  less  developed  countries,  but  highly  vis- 
ible as  well  In  some  of  the  worlds  more 
developed  nations — that  considerably  com- 
pUcatee  the  efforts  of  nations  to  work  to- 
gether on  a  multilateral  basis  to  attack  com- 
mon problems  and  to  achieve  common 
objectives. 

These  are  the  overriding  challenges  that 
will  continue  to  require  our  fullest  energies 
and  efforts  for  long,  hard  years  to  come.  For 
surely  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  not  long 
ago  shed — If,  Indeed,  we  ever  entertained — 
the  Illusion  that  these  challenges  will  sur- 
render to  sudden  or  simple  solutions. 

And  surely  we  realize  as  well  that  our  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  world  are  not  ours  alone 
either  to  determine  or  to  bear.  For  our  re- 
sponsibilities are  determined  by  the  realities 
and  events  of  the  world  In  which  we  live, 
realities  and  events  which  are  often  open  to 
our  Influence  but  beyond  our  control.  And 
they  are  shared  by  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  Free  World — by  all  nations  who  cherish 
their  freedom  and  Independence  as  we  do 
and  who  equally  labor  to  further  the  cause 
of  peace  and  Jiistlce  and  freedom  and  well- 
being  throughout  the  world. 

To  meet  the  great  and  common  challenges 
before  us — the  opportunities  as  well  as  the 
dangers — will  continue  to  require  of  us  and 
our  allies  the  highest  qualities  of  leadership 
on  two  major  fronts: 

Plrst,  leadership  In  standing  Arm  and 
united  against  Communist  aggression  and 
subversion  with  sufficient  force  and  power 
to  deter  such  efforts  and  to  demonstrate  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  they  are  too  unreward- 
ing and  dangerous  to  be  worth  the  risk. 

Second,  leadership  in  assisting  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis  the  new  nations  in  their  strtiggle 
to  achieve  both  essential  stability  and  suffi- 
cient progress  toward  meeting  the  rising 
needs  and  demands  of  their  people 

On  both  of  these  fronts — over  a  period  of 
two  decades  and  under  the  leadership  of  four 
President* — ours  is  a  record  of  the  most  un- 
relenting effort  and  the  most  enduring  ac- 
complishment toward  the  preservation  of 
peace,  the  protection  of  freedom  and  the 
promotion  of  human  rights  and  human  wel- 
fare. 

We  have  helped  counter  aggression  In  all  its 
guises — whether  open  or  concealed — on  near- 
ly every  continent  on  the  globe.  In  countries 
great  and  small— In  Greece,  In  Turkey  and 
In  Berlin:  In  Lebanon,  In  Iran  and  In  India; 
In  Taiwan,  in  the  Congo,  In  Laos  and  now  in 
Vietnam 

We  have  sought,  not  to  act  alone  and 
apart,  but  to  Join  with  other  nations  In  forg- 
ing effective  alliances  against  aggression- 
Rtrgresslon  In  the  Atlantic  Community 
through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, aggression  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
PacWc  through  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  aggression  in  Latin  America 
through  the  Organtmtlon  of  American  States, 
and  aggression  anywhere  in  the  world 
through  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  made  the  required  sacrlflces,  and 
we  have  l>ome  the  requlned  coats. 


I     r- 


Nor  have  we  been  found  wanting  on  tbe 
second  front — where  also  we  have  led  the 
way  toward  helping  assure  throughout  ths 
Free  World  the  economic  development  and 
the  social  progrens  that  alone  will  enable  men 
to  better  their  lives.  There  has  been  in  the 
decades  since  World  War  n  no  greiit  mulu- 
lateral  organlzaUon  or  effort  for  peace  and 
for  the  works  of  peace  whoae  advent  and 
whose  accomplishments  do  not  reflect  in 
large  measure,  our  leadership  and  our  sup- 
port—the United  Nations,  the  International 
Monetary  ITund,  the  World  Bank,  the  Mar- 
shall  Plan,  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
most  recently  the  Asian  Development  Bank— 
a  venture  In  which  we  have  Joined  with  31 
other  nations.  Including  12  nations  outside 
Asia,  and  which  seeks  to  open  up  for  the  peo- 
ples Of  Asia  far  fuller  opportunities  for  shar- 
ing in  the  economic  abundance  and  social 
progress  that  so  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  take  for  granted. 

Through  these  multilateral  efforts,  through 
bilateral  government  aid,  and  through  nu- 
merous private  channels,  we  have  devoted  a 
Viist  share  of  our  wealth  and  our  resources 
to  the  task  of  helping  others  lncre.'ise  their 
share  of  the  world's  abundance  In  the 
postwar  decades  we  have  contributed  a  net 
total  of  some  $100  billion  of  our  national 
wealth  to  helping  better  the  lives  of  others 
through  our  major  government  foreign  as- 
sistance programs. 

Indeed,  In  meeting  the  great  challenges  of 
our  times,  we  have  not  been  found  wanting. 
Never  In  the  memory  of  man  has  any  nation 
done  so  much  and  at  such  great  cost,  not  to 
gain  dominion  over  the  lives  or  the  resources 
or  the  territory  of  others,  but  to  help  others 
gain  full  and  free  dominion  over  their  own 
destinies. 

We  do  not  say  we  have  always  been  right. 
We  do  not  say  we  have  always  been  success- 
ful. 

But  no  man  and  no  nation  can  Jxistly  deny 
what  history  makes  manifest-  In  the  hour 
of  need,  we  have  not  been  found  wanting. 

And  we  will  not  be  found  wanting  now. 

We  must  continue  to  yield  to  no  nation 
the  patient  pursuit  of  peace  and  the  works 
of  peace — and  continue  to  demonstrate,  as 
we  do  In  Vietnam,  that  we  have  the  win  and 
the  weapons  to  resist  aggression. 

We  must  be  willing  to  bear  the  burdens 
and  accept  the  uncertainties  and  the  un- 
pleasantness and  the  Imperfections  that 
come  with  such  a  war  as  Vietnam  For  Viet- 
nam is  a  war  of  wills  as  well  as  a  war  of 
weapons.  It  Is  a  test  of  our  willingness  to 
survive — to  surmount — the  strain  of  con- 
."itant,  continual  conflict  whose  end  Is  never 
clearly  in  sight. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  continue — to- 
gether with  other  developed  nations  of  the 
Free  World — to  carry  our  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  leadership  In  the  common  task  of 
helping  the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
to  realize  their  destiny  and  enrich  the  lives 
of  their  people  in  dignity  and  freedom  And 
we  are  taking  the  Initiative  In  these  endeav- 
ors— seeking  assiduously  in  both  quiet  and 
public  diplomacy  to  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  our  allies  In  bold  new  efforts  to  promote 
free  trade,  to  strengthen  the  International 
monetary  system,  and  to  make  available  to 
needy  peoples  everywhere  the  opportunity 
and  the  means  and  the  incentives  for  con- 
quering hunger  and  disease,  and  for' living 
under  the  liberating  light  of  education  and 
knowledge. 

For  we  seek  for  others  no  more  than  w* 
.seek  for  ourselves — the  opportunity  for  * 
full  and  free  life.  Abroad  as  at  home,  our 
efforts  reflect  our  awareness  that  with  might 
must  come  maturity,  with  wealth  and  riches 
must  come  wisdom  and  responsibility,  and 
with  success  must  come  sacrifice. 

This,  indeed,  must  be  our  awareness — not 
only  as  a  nation  but  as  individuals — In  tbs 
days  ahead.     For  the  challenges  before  us 
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ut  too  great  and  the  world  is  too  small  for 
any  of  us  to  retire  Into  an  Island  of  purely 
private  concern — into  what  one  observer  has 
called  the  "cult  of  private  sunshine  and  se- 
cluded complacency." 

I  do  DDt  share  the  view,  held  by  some,  that 
these  years  of  academic  education  you  are 
now  completing  have  been  years  of  isolation 
Irom  the  world,  from  life  and  Its  problems. 
I  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  been, 
m  the  profoundest  sense,  years  of  entrance 
into  the  world,  years  of  real  encounter  with 
life  and  with  Its  problems  and  Its  promise — 
years  for  deepening  and  developing  in  a 
iuultltude  of  ways  that  understanding  that 
Alfred  North  Whitehead  deemed  tlie  most 
essential  end  of  eduoatlon — 'the  understiind- 
ing  of  an  Insistent  present."  TTie  present, 
Whitehead  rightly  declared,  "contains  all 
there  Is  It  Is  holy  ground:  for  It  Is  the  ptist. 
and  !t  Is  the  future  "  I  know  that  It  is  your 
experience  here  at  William  and  Mary-^nd 
tiiat  of  others  like  you  at  colleges  and  unl- 
vertities  throughout  our  land — that  helps  us 
r.eed  the  warning  uttered  by  that  same 
thinker  h  ilf  a  century  ago  "In  the  condl- 
::  'n.-:  of  modern  life  the  rule  Is  absolute,  the 
race  whl'h  does  not  value  trained  intelli- 
gence is  doomed." 

But.  as  1  h.ive  tried  to  .suggest  in  all  I  have 
said — as.  indeed,  al!  the  awesome  and  awful 
events  of  recent  decades  so  unanswerably 
argue--the  "trained  Intelligence"  alone  Is  not 
nearly  enough.  For  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation,  we  can  accomplish  all  we  seek  to  ac- 
complish, and  avoid  all  we  seek  to  avoid. 
only  to  the  extent  that  we  exhibit  In  abun- 
dance, not  only  the  trained  Intelligence,  but 
the  active  and  engaged  Intelligence,  the  In- 
formed and  awakened  Imagination,  the 
aroused  concern  and  the  committed  con- 
science. 

As  one  who  has  known  the  privilege  of 
spending  many  of  his  years  In  formal  public 
service,  I  hope  very  deeply  that  some  of  you 
will  seek  to  know  that  privilege.  I  would 
urge.  Indeed,  that  all  of  you  give  serious 
thought  to  the  possibilities  of  public  service, 
not  only  on  the  national  level,  but  on  the 
suite  and  local  level  as  well.  Everywhere 
iiiroughout  the  country  our  states  and  our 
ciUe?  struggle  to  cope  with  the  most  stagger- 
ing problems,  and  everywhere  those  citizens 
*hr  have  most  to  offer  are  often  the  most 
reluctant  to  become  involved  in  local  and 
Slate  affairs. 

I  know  that  only  some  of  us  can — that 
only  some  of  us  should— enter  formal  public 
service.  But  all  of  us  ciin  and  all  of  us 
must,  in  the  broader  sense,  accept  the  obll- 
gatKins  and  opportunities  for  public  service 
that  in  today's  world  exist  In  such  abun- 
aance. 

I  urge  each  of  you,  whatever  yotu-  career, 
to  interest  and  Involve  yourselves — for  you 
OAve  so  much  to  glve^in  all  those  Issues  and 
MdJTs  that  so  Critically  affect  our  lives  but 
11*  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  our  own 
persijnal  pursuits. 

I  urge  you  to  do  al!  you  can  In  every  way 
you  can  to  bring  to  life  In  your  businesses 
&M  your  professions,  in  vour  towns  and 
your  communities,  in  your  cities  and  your 
«»les,  in  your  nation  and  your  world,  that 
vision  e\oked  for  all  time  by  Thomas  Jef- 
•erson  two  centuries  ago— and  set  forth  so 
fi(>quent!y  for  our  own  time  bv  President 
JohMon-the  vision  of  an  America  and  a 
world  in  which  men  and  mens  hopes  can 
aot  only  survive,  but  flourish. 


OUR  "GO-IT-ALONE"  POUCY 
Mr  H.\RTKE.  Mr.  President,  while 
"-IS  lmpo.s.sib:e  to  capture  the  full  flavor 
01  a  political  cartoon  in  words.  I  .should 
"Ke  to  r.  ne  that  the  Washington  Post 
jesterday  reprinted  a  noteworthy  car- 
toon frorr.  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch. 


It  captured  and  summed  up  very  well 
the  fact  that  we  are  standing  nrtuallj' 
alone  in  South  Vietnam,  that  despite  the 
claims  of  the  State  Department  of  sup- 
port from  numerous  nations,  we  have  no 
real  support. 

The  cartoon  shows  a  line  of  men.  rifles 
to  shoulder,  stepping  oCF  in  parade  uni- 
form with  every  boot  in  lockstep.  Over 
them  floats  a  banner  labeled  "Western 
Alliance."  But  in  the  foreground,  hur- 
rying in  the  opposite  .direction,  is  a 
familiar  figure,  battle-uniformed  and 
jungle-helmeted  with  full  equipment,  in- 
cluding a  shoulder  bag  labeled  "U.S. 
Position  In  Vietnam."  Prom  the  corner 
of  his  mouth  he  Is  grimly  saying : 

I  don't  think  y'all  realize  It.  but  every- 
body's out  of  step  but  me! 

In  a  speech  on  April  19  at  Ball  State 
University  in  Muncie,  Ind..  I  commented 
on  that  situation,  in  which  we  have  pro- 
duced for  ourselves  a  new  isolationism 
by  the  rejection  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
of  our  policies  in  Vietnam.  Here  are 
some  of  the  facts  I  noted  then,  which 
has  not  changed. 

Our  SEATO  allies  include  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  has  furnished  assistance 
through  11  police  instructors,  a  professor 
of  English,  and  some  technical  and  con- 
struction equipment 

France  belongs  to  SEATO.  Fiance  has 
sent  60O  educators,  medical,  and  tech- 
nical personnel. 

Of  the  others  among  the  39  nations 
which  the  State  Department  says  are 
helping  in  our  struggle.  Italy's  assistance 
is  a  9-man  surgical  team  and  science 
scholarships.  Belgium  has  contributed 
some  medicines.  Pakistan  has  given 
some  clothing  and  $10,000  for  flood  relief. 
Thailand.  like  Pakistan  a  SEATO  mem- 
ber, has  furnished  cement  and  some  as- 
sistance of  a  classified  nature.  Iran's 
a.sslstance  is  a  22-man  medical  team  and 
1,000  tons  of  petroleum.  India  has  given 
only  clothing  for  flood  relief. 

So  It  goes  down  the  list  This  is  what 
is  meant  when  the  press  speaks  of  "token 
assistance."  And  it  is  this  of  which 
Clayton  Fritchey  spoke  recently  in  his 
Washington  Star  column  under  the  cap- 
tion, "Most  Nations  Oppose  U.S.  Asia 
Role.  ' 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Fritchey  s  article  of  June 
13  may  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orded  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  June  13. 
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Most  Nations  Oppose  U.S    Aaij«  Role 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

Secretary  of  State  Deaui  Rusk  has  returned 
from  the  Brussels'  meeting  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  with  little  to 
show  for  American  leadership  or  genera!  sup- 
port of  US  foreign  policy.  It  was  the  same 
story  at  the  last  two  previous  meetings  of 
NATO. 

Yet  just  before  leaving  for  Brussels,  Rusk 
made  a  major  speech  in  which  he  foolishly 
and  Incautiously  said.  "I  have  found  that  the 
objectives  of  American  foreign  policy  are 
v.-idely  understcjod,  respected  and  supported." 
He  added  that  "  a  large  majority"  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  are  "sympathetic  to 
our  efforts  In  Southeast  Asia  .  .  ." 


This  statement  is  so  palpably  wide  of  the 
m.trk  that  it  is  embarrassing.  It  does  dls- 
ciose,  however,  the  administration's  present 
capacity  to  deceive  Itself. 

Other  nations  may  be  wrong,  or  misguided, 
but  that  Is  another  argument  Rusk's  con- 
tention Is  not  that  they  should  back  the 
TJnlted  States,  but  that  they  do.  The  pain- 
fully evident  fact  is.  they  don't. 

The  Johnson  admlnistrauon  likes  to  be- 
lieve that  President  Charles  de  Gaulle's  op- 
poeitlon  Is  personal  and  spiteful,  and  does 
not  reflect  French  pub'.lc  opinion  Yet  the 
most  recent  French  poll  showed  (li  strong 
support  for  De  Gaulle's  antl-t,'  S  policy,  and 
(2)  no  confidence  in  U.S.  leadership  Our 
other  great  European  aily.  'West  Germany 
has  Just  given  the  State  Department  fits  by 
agreeing  to  finance  a  large  steel  plant  in 
Communist  China. 

In  the  nonallgned  world,  It  Is  the  same. 
And  Nii&ser  denounces  the  United  States  at 
e\ery  opportunity.  Tito  accuses  the  United 
States  of  Jeopardizing  world  peace."  'When 
Dr  Nurredin  Attassl  recently  became  the  new 
Syrian  chief  of  state,  he  promptly  charged 
that  US  policy  In  Viet  Nam  "springs  from 
nothing  but  lust  to  dominate  the  peoples." 
The  African  nations  have  demonstrated 
time  and  again  in  the  United  Nations  their 
lack  of  confidence  In  U.S.  policy,  just  as  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States  moet 
of  the  Important  Latin  nations  have  frowned 
on  American  Interventlonlsm  In  this  heml- 
spher*-  and  elsewhere 

TTie  United  Slates  has  repeatedly  said  It  Is 
In  Asia  to  protect  Asians,  but  It  Is  an  elo- 
quent fact  that  no  large  power  In  that  area 
backs  the  policy  that  Rusk  says  Is  so  "re- 
spected" and  "supported  "  Despite  an  Amer- 
ican combination  of  arm-twisting,  vast  for- 
eign aid.  and  ca.1olery.  India,  Pakistan. 
Japan  i  and  now  even  antl-Comxnunlst  In- 
donesia )  want  no  part  of  our  'Viet  Nam 
adventure. 

India's  new  prime  minister.  Indira  Oandhl, 
publicly  rebuffed  Vice  President  Hubkbt 
HcMPHatT  when  he  coupled  a  plea  for  sup- 
port In  Viet  Nam  with  the  announcement  of 
a  $100  million  dollar  loan  President  Ayub 
Khan  of  Pakistan  says.  "There  is  no  danger 
to  the  subcontinent  from  China  provided  no 
uncalled  for  provocation  is  aimed  against 
that  country." 

The  Japanese  government  like  the  British 
government,  feels  compelled  to  pay  lip  serv- 
ice to  U.S.  policy,  but  no  one  pretends  this 
reflects  i>opular  feeling  In  those  countries.  A 
poll  taken  by  Asahl.  Japan's  largest  news- 
paper, showed  75  percent  of  the  people 
against  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

To  sum  up  there  are  116  nations  In  the 
United  Nations  but  only  two  iplus  our  pup- 
pet. South  Korea  I  are  supporting  us  with 
troops  In  Viet  Nam.  New  Zealand  has  sent 
160  men.  and  Australia,  1,400.  The  United 
States  has  300  000  in  the  theater 

Despite  this,  the  President  and  Rusk  keep 
telling  the  American  people  that  over  40  na- 
tions are  providing  assistance  to  Viet  Nam, 
Actually  only  31  nations  (mostly  under  U.S, 
pressure)  have  made  any  contributions,  and 
even  they  are  merely  token  offerings  "^'i 

It  may  be  that  the  United  States  is  a  de-      / 
serving  maid,  but   not  even  Rusk  can  make     i 
her  look  like  the  belle  of  the  international  / 
ball.      Under    the    Johnson    administration. 
Miss  USA    has  all  too  obviously  become  a 
wallflower 


ERIC  SEVAREID  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr,  President,  that 
noted  and  distinguished  broadcaster, 
commentator,  and  columnist,  Eric  Sev- 
areld,  has  just  returned  from  a  \lslt  to 
southeast  Asia,  the  theater  of  our  un- 
declared war.  He  has  reported  his  find- 
ings and  feelings  over  the  CBS  tele\lsion 
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network.     His  reportage  provides  much 
material  for  study  and  soul  searching. 

Why.  for  Instance,  must  the  United 
States — in  addition  to  its  300.000  men  In 
uniform  in  Europe — have  an  additional 
669,000  men  in  the  Pacific  with  major 
troop  Installations  In  10  Pacific  coun- 
tries and  areas? 

Why  is  it,  that  non-Communist  coun- 
tries much  closer  to  China,  such  as 
Japan,  are  much  more  unconcerned  and 
relaxed  about  the  possible  menace  of 
Chinese  aggression  than  our  policy- 
makers? 

Mr.  Sevareld  obviously  Is  doubtful 
about  the  administration's  contentions 
that  our  invasion  of  Vietnam  Is  the  way 
to  stop  the  advance  of  Chinese  commu- 
nism. He  fears  that  our  policy  will  in- 
volve us  in  a  greater  war. 

He  is  clear  that  it  Is  a  civil  war  which 
we  got  ourselves  into — which  the  admin- 
istration seeks  to  deny — and  he  finds 
little  to  sustain  its  justification  for  Its 
policies  and  actions.  He  points  out,  also, 
how  deceptive  are  our  reports  of 
casualties. 

He  points  out  what  has  been  painfully 
evident  to  a  few  of  us  who  have  voiced 
our  dissent  from  our  admliilstration's 
policy  for  over  nearly  two  and  a  half 
years — that  "there  Is  not  a  single  leader 
of  countrywide  prestige  in  South  Vlet- 


b«cauae  at  every  level — military,  jwUUcal. 
economic,  peychologlcal — tbe  truth  U  frag- 
mented In  a  thousand  pieces.  At  each  level 
tt  Is  a  Jigsaw  puzzle  that  no  single  man  Is 
able  to  piece  together 

We  are  therefore  confronted  with  an  ex- 
traordinary condition:  no  honest  man  can 
return  a  convincing  aasvnr  to  the  great  and 
obvious  questions   that   all   men  ask: 

la  our  action  there  insurance  against 
eventual  war  with  ChUia,  as  the  Administra- 
tion asserts,  or  is  it  increasing  the  risk  of 
such  a  war?  Will  the  Vietnamese  pull  them- 
selves together  politically,  or  fall  further 
apart?  Are  we  winning  this  war?  Do  we 
have  a  clear  strategy  for  winning  It?  How 
many  yean  and  men  wUl  It  take? 

To  each  question  the  official  rhetc«1c  of 
Washington  gives  the  optimistic  response. 
These  officials  speak  from  faith,  not  fact. 
The  total  of  the  known  facts  does  not  deny 
their  optimism,  but  It  does  not  confirm  It, 
either. 

Through  this  fog  of  ixncertalntles  the 
reporter  must  pick  his  way;  he  must  report 
out  of  Instinct,  experience  and  Impre-sslon. 
He  can  guess,  estimate,  and  try  to  project 
what  seem  to  him  the  probabilities.  And  his 
first  task  is  to  break  through  the  crust  of 
his  own  pre-concelved  notions. 

I  think  I  was  only  dimly  aware  of  what  the 
American  power  In  the  Pacific  world  really 
means.  As  you  fly  the  great  arcs  to  Alaska 
and  Japan,  and  down  the  eastern  rim  of 
Asia's  land  mass,  you  begin  to  understand. 
The  vast  PacLflc  and  the  skies  above  It  belong 
to      American      power.     America — Its      men. 


more  than  some  of  her  neighbors  fear  whst 
she  may  do. 

China  can  try  the  methods  of  subversion 
In  Southeast  Asia;  she  has  and  she  does 
But  It  Is  doubtful  how  sucoasaful  she  wouki 
be,  even  without  our  presence  and  resist- 
ance In  Vietnam.  NatlonaUsm  Is  baslctliy 
stronger  than  any  Ideology.  Most  nailoni 
are  not  dominoes  that  fall  over  with  a  click. 
These  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  like  Thai- 
land  or  Burma,  are  more  like  sponges.  Their 
edges  can  become  waterlogged  with  Commu- 
nist-trained resistance  groups,  but  there  tn 
a  thousand  natural  obstacles  to  the  water 
seeping  through  the  whole  organism  One  Is 
the  historic  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  Chi- 
nese throughout  these  regions. 

A  crucial  question  Is  whether  our  resist- 
ance In  Vietnam  Is  preventing  the  spread  of 
Chinese  dominance  In  other  Asian  countries 
through  their  propaganda.  Infiltration  and 
subversion.  The  Administration  points  to 
Indonesia,  where  the  powerful  Chinese-In- 
spired Communist  apparatus  was  smashed 
not  long  ago.  That  would  never  have  hap- 
pened, they  Uke  to  think,  were  we  not  there. 
In  Vietnam. 

If  this  Is  true,  all  of  us  would  feel  very- 
much  better  about  this  war  In  Vietnam  My 
personal  opinion  Is  that  It's  not  true.  Indeed 
it  was  the  conclusion  of  Japan's  aniba.ssador» 
to  Southeast  Asian  countries,  In  recent  con- 
sultation, that  Vietnam  had  nothing  to  do 
with  those  events  In  Indonesia:  that  internal. 
domestic    pressures    alone    were    responsible 

Korea  In  the  north  and  Thailand  In  the 
south  are  exceptions  to  this  line  of  thought 
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nam,"  and  that  our  attempts  "to  apply     ^°^^y  »^<1  machine*— la  intermingled  vrtth     The  men  who  rule  Thailand  have  thrown  In 
Western   logic   and   experience   to   this 
oriental  land"  are  futile. 

Mr.  Sevareld '.s  views  on  our  military 
activities  in  southeast  Asia  have  under- 
gone some  modification  over  the  last  2 
years.  So  have  tho.se  of  others — despite 
^be  misleading  propaganda  that  comes 
from  the  seats  of  US.  power.  There 
is  a  gratifying  change  of  public  senti- 
ment as  the  truth  emerges,  but  thus  far 
it  seems  not  to  have  registered  effectively 
with  those  who  are  responsible  for  send- 
ing our  young  men  to  fight  and  die  in  a 
cause  that  does  not  correspond  to  the 
fictions  which  are  advanced  to  Justify 
this  needless  slaughter. 

I  8isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
CBS  news  special  report  entitled  "Viet- 
nam; &ic  Sevareld's  Personal  Report," 
which  was  broadcast  over  Its  television 
network  on  Tuesday,  June  21.  1966,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

"ViETWAM  :   E^C  ScVARBm's  PiaiSONAL  RXPOBT," 
AS     BROAt>CAST     OVIE     THE     CBS     TlXJCVISlON 

NKTWoaK.  TcaaoAT,  Jcni  21,  1966 

Good  evemng  I'm  Eric  Sevareld.  I  pro- 
pose to  alt  here  for  the  next  thirty  minutes 
and  talk  about  America  In  Asia,  about  war 
and  about  truth.  Thto  may  set  television 
back  a  long  way.     Weni  And  out 

I  am  not  an  authority  on  Asia.  Asia  Is 
far  too  big,  changing  far  too  rapidly  for 
many  certainties 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  war  There  Is  no 
such  thing  as  military  science.  War  is  a  rude 
art,  In  which  human  character,  wlU  and  faith 
play  at  least  as  great  a  role  as  figures  and 
logic. 

About  truth,  I  hope  I  know  more.  It  Is 
a  reporter's  business  to  leU  appearance  from 
reality,  rhetoric  from  fact.  He  often  falla. 
In  this  Vietnam  war,  be  falls  unusually 
often  b«cause  be  Is  normally  a  stntnger  to 
the  land.  Its  language  and  lu  people.    And 


the  affairs  of  governments  everywhere,  the 
dally  Uvea  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 

Consider  the  world  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  southern  seas  In  this  American  era: 
Alaska,  30,000  military  men;  Hawaii,  100,000 
military  men;  Guam,  20,000;  Okinawa,  25.- 
000;  Japan,  39,000;  Korea,  55.000;  Taiwan, 
10,000;  the  PhUlpplnes,  25,000;  Vietnam, 
about  286,000.  Thailand,  20,000.  Besides,  of 
cotxrse,  the  Vth'Pleet  Itaelf — 60.000  to  70,000 
men. 

This  Is  the  legacy  of  the  defeat  of  Japan 
In  World  War  II;  of  the  take-over  oX  China 
by  the  Communists;  of  the  collapse  of  Euro- 
pean rule;  of  the  Korean  War;  and  now,  of 
the  fighting  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  also  the  legacy 
of  habit,  of  the  military  man's  fear  of  ever 
giving  up  any  salient,  of  the  Idea  that  Com- 
munist China  Is  bent  upon  military  aggres- 
sion, as  were  Hitler's  Germany  and  Stalin's 
Russia. 

There  Is  a  strange  phenomenon  that  comes 
Into  play  In  the  relationship  between  Impres- 
sions and  reality.  It  has  to  do  with  time  and 
space.  For  distance  lends  not  only  enchant- 
ment, but  apprehension.  So  to  Americans  at 
home,  the  BuddhLst  riots  In  Saigon  mean 
that  all  Saigon  Is  In  turmoil.  But  the  man 
s:tting  In  a  cafe  a  block  from  the  riots  Is 
relaxed;  he  knows  11  is  not.  So  to  us  at 
home,  China  appears  a  frightening  monster, 
straining  at  the  leash,  eager  to  .smash  her 
neighbors 

But  some  of  her  neighbors  are  far  more 
relaxed  than  we.  This  Is  true  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan,  the  most  powerful  non-Com- 
munist society  of  eastern  Asia.  Their  view 
of  China  as  an  aggressive  threat  Is  closer  to 
the  view  of  Senator  PVlbricht  than  to  that  of 
SecreUry  Rusk.  They  believe  that  China  is 
already  contained.  She  is  contained  by  the 
existence  of  the  nuclear  bomb,  by  the  simple 
knowledge  that  if  she  marches  over  the  bor- 
der of  a  friendly  country  that  we  are  ab.e  to 
help,  we  shall  Immediately  help.  She  Is  con- 
tained by  this  gigantic  ring  of  steel  built  by 
the  United  3t..tes  along  her  eastern  and 
siut:iern  borders  and  by  Russia's  rtng  of 
stsei  .ilong  four  thousand  miles  cf  her  west- 
em  border.  If  she  feels  encircled,  no  big 
power  ever  had  more  right  to  feel  that  way 
She   fears   what   the   United    States   may   do 


their  lot  with  the  United  States  and  Its  argu- 
ment, contrary  to  Burma  on  their  west  and 
Cambodia  on  their  east.  They  do  fear  China 
and  communism  In  general,  and  they  have 
given  welcome  and  facilities  to  American 
pKJwer. 

The  Thai  government  tries  to  keep  as 
much  of  this  secret  as  It  can;  and  we  helped 
them  In  this  out  of  diplomatic  considera- 
tions. But  the  truth  Is  that  we  have  up- 
wards of  20,000  military  men  in  Thailand. 
moetly  on  the  great  bomber  bases  from  which 
we  hit  North  Vietnam  and  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trails.  Reporters  are  not  permitted  to  see 
these  bases.  Twenty  thousand  is  more  men 
than  we  had  in  Vietnam  Itself  when  Mr. 
Johnson  became  President. 

Our  military  wanted,  at  one  time,  to  put 
ground  combat  units  into  Northeast  Thai- 
land, where  skirmishes  go  on  with  Chinese- 
trained  guerrillas.  Our  diplomats  stopped 
that:  but  we  have  more  than  a  few  Special 
Forces  and  advisory  fighting  teams  In  the 
Northeast.  And  there  one  sees  how  war  tends 
to  spread  and  of  why  military  men  must  be 
kept  in  constant  check  by  political  men. 

Laos,  technically  neutral  by  the  Geneva 
Agreements,  Is  thoroughly  engulfed  In  the 
war  already.  The  North  Vietnamese  run 
their  supplies  and  fresh  soldiers  through 
much  of  Laos;  and  therefore  we  bomb  It  con- 
stantly. We  admit  to  no  men  on  the  ground 
In  Laos.  My  information,  frcHn  people  I  con- 
sider reliable.  Is  that  we  have  several  thou- 
sand soldiers  inside  Laos,  including  spotter 
groups  and  Special  Forces  teams  When  an 
American  Is  killed  in  or  over  Laos,  his  death 
la  officially  registered  as  having  occurred  In 
Vietnam. 

Cambodia  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
deeply  involved  In  the  fighting  We  hive 
bombed  and  shelled  Cimbodlan  territory, 
more  than  o.Tce.  for  some  time  back  because 
we  have  had  to  I  believe  our  front  line  in- 
telligence reports  and  our  eyewllneeses. 
When  General  Larsen.  Commander  of  our 
Second  Corps,  whose  boundaries  lie  along  the 
Cxmbodlan  line,  said  there  are  heavy  North 
V;ein.imese  troop  concentrations  Inside  Cam- 
bodia I  am  Inclined  to  believe  him  rather 
than  the  Pentagon's  Immediate  denial  ol  this. 
After  all,  he  U  on  the  scene. 


This,  then.  Is  how  war  spreads-  In  spite  of 
ail  the  official  proclamations  that  we  shall 
nf>t  allow  It  to  spread. 

War  has  a  logic,  a  momentum.  Imperatives 
of  Its  own  And  In  this  process,  language  is 
adulterated,  reason  twisted,  policy  follows  in 
tbe  wake  of  actlona.  Instead  of  tbe  other 
way  around,  and  the  inner  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect  Is  lost  to  man's  comprehension. 

.'Vad  so  the  Administration  argues  that  un- 
less we  stop  communism,  or  China,  or  both 
in  Vietnam  now.  otiier  nations  will  fall,  as 
bapi)enpd  In  Europe  In  the  thirties,  until  the 
grand  confrontation  of  World  War  in  with 
China  will  be  forced  upon  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  quite  as  logical 
to  argue  that  our  very  presence  in  Vietnam, 
vMh  thi.s  Inevitable  osmotic  spread  of  hostili- 
ties :icra<s  other  borders.  Is  Just  as  likely  to 
produce  war  with  China,  unless  we  are  ex- 
tremely careful  and  extremely  lucky  And  If 
that  happens,  it  will  be  like  World  War  I.  !f 
not  World  War  II.  Men  still  argue  how 
World  War  I  got  started  as  actions  led  to 
reactions  and  still  further  reictlons,  en- 
gulfing nation  by  nation.  If  we  are  sucked 
into  collision  with  China  In  these  regions,  we 
wl'.l  never  be  sure  of  the  precise  point  In 
fpace  or  time  when  It  happened.  How  the 
Vietniim  war  goes  will  be  the  test  of  ail  this; 
Vletn.im  is  the  anvil  on  whU'h  our  future 
rpl.itions  with  vast  emerging  China  are  be- 
;nk'  hammered  out.  and  the  sparks  fly  In  all 
directions. 

Cntil  we  got  Into  It,  the  Vietnam  war  was 
easentlally  a  clvl!  war;  a  civil  war  and  a  so- 
cial revolution  and  a  struggle  for  national 
Identity  and  freedom  from  European  rule. 
For  legal  and  diplomatic  reasons.  Washington 
must  argue  that  it  is  not  a  civil  war  at  all, 
but  an  aggression  and  an  Invasion  by  an 
external  power.  But  when  men  speaking  the 
same  language,  living  within  the  same  cul- 
:u.-al  context,  raised  in  the  same  cities  and 
villages  fight  one  another  by  the  thousands 
that  Is  civil  war.  When  men  of  the  North 
(Including  Prime  Minister  Ky)  are  part  of 
the  government  of  the  South,  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  civil  war.  Even  the  Geneva  Agreements 
called  the  two  "zones"  of  the  one  country, 
not  sovereign  states. 

.N'orth  Vietnam  has  gone  to  the  Chinese 
weapons  system;  their  material  help  from 
China  and  Russia  Is  considerable.  But  no 
Chinese  officer  or  soldier  has  ever  been  found 
among  tiie  enemy's  fighting  cadres,  lo  my 
knowledge. 

It  is  the  apparent  conviction  of  Washing- 
tou  that  If  North  Vietnam  will  Just  stop  its 
infiltration  Into  the  South  the  war  could  be 
settled.  Not  necessarily,  not  unless  Hanoi 
also  ordered  a  cease-fire  all  down  the  line. 
One  of  our  leading  generals  there  argues 
strongly  that  the  units  from  the  North  need 
the  local  guerrillas  far  more  than  the  guei- 
rtllas  need  them.  The  guerrillas  are  home; 
they  need  ammunlton  but  not  trucks  or  oU 
or  great  depots  of  rices. 

How  many  men  are  coming  down  from  the 
North?  Last  faU,  Secretary  McNamara  said 
't  was  4,500  a  month;  thU  April  we  were  told 
in  Saigon  that  it  had  gone  higher  and  might 
reach  7.000  The  other  day  the  Pentagon 
again  said  4.500.  These  figures  are  educated 
guesses,  no  more. 

How  many  In  all  have  come  down?  At  the 
S&lgon  headquarters  you  are  told  there  are, 
»t  a  generous  estimate,  fifty  battalions  of 
North  Vietnamese  now  In  the  South.  Their 
oattallons  are  far  smaller  than  ours— perhaps 
I^"^''  fi^'e  hundred  men.  That  means  about 
■w^ooo  Northerners  In  thetr  own  combat  units 
T^«t  In  turn,  is  only  ten  per  cent  of  the 
wimated  toui  of  a  quarter  million  orga- 
""««<«  and  semi-organla«d  fighting  men  that 
**  and  the  South  Vietnamese  now  face. 

On  both  sides,  it  Is  a  much  bigger  war  than 
•y^  ago.  When  It  was  nearly  lost  and  when 
"«dent  Johnson  ordered  the  maaslve  in- 
|u«ons  of  American  trw^i*.  Our  IntelUgence 
Pwpie  out  thera  beU«T«  that  the  enemy  la 


now  better  armed,  man  for  man.  than  our 
South  Vietnamese  allies.  Far  worse  armed, 
of  course,  than  we 

Our  fighting  men,  our  weapons  and  devices, 
our  tactical  ingenuity — all  are  profoundly 
impressive.  We  could  not  fight  this  war  at 
all  were  It  not  our  side  that  enjoys  the  real 
■privileged  sanctuaries" — the  sea  and  the 
sky      Both  are  denied  to  the  enemy. 

If  our  tactics  are  Ingenious,  our  grand 
strategy  remains  a  mystery,  at  least  to  me 
We  are  fighting  what  is  essentially  a  war  of 
attrition,  the  most  disagreeable  kind  of  war, 
counting  progress  by  the  number  of  enemy 
bodies.  The  count  Is  accurate  when  our  men 
can  actually  go  among  the  t>odles;  when  tbe 
Air  Force  claims  so  many  Vletcong  killed  from 
bombing  and  strafing  runs,  those  are  foolish 
guesses.  The  claims  of  enemy  killed  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces — and  the  figures  on 
their  own  casualties— may  be  approximately 
right  or  wildly  wrong;  none  of  ua  can  really 
check. 

It  might  be  better  if  we  In  the  news  busi- 
ness reported  weekly  progress  In  terms  of 
hantleu  restored  or  re-settled,  classrooms 
built,  village  chiefs  who  feel  It  safe  to  go 
back  and  sleep  In  their  own  houses.  That, 
after  all.  is  what  the  war  is  about.  And  in 
this  respect  there  is  progress.  It  is  some- 
thing to  see  tough  American  Marines  acting 
as  dedicated  social  workers:  it  is  a  fact  wortli 
knowing  that  of  the  tliree  thousand  Marines 
who  have  voluntarily  extended  their  term  of 
duty  In  Vietnam,  most  are  those  men  who 
work  dally  with  the  ordinary  people  Prog- 
ress, but  painfully  slow  progress,  and  against 
It  must  be  set  the  great  numbers  of  refugees 
who  come  into  our  secured  areas.  About  a 
million  of  them  now.  Not  all  of  them,  by 
any  means,  fleeing  from  Vletcong  terror; 
many  fleeing  from  the  terror  of  our  napalm 
and  high  explosives  which  have  Inescapably 
killed  and  maimed  hundreds  of  Innocent 
people. 

We  are  not  really  conquering  territory. 
Our  official  statement  Is  that  at  the  end  of 
last  year  eight  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
total  land  area  was  considered  secure;  at  the 
end  of  February  nine  and  a  half  per  cent: 
ail  the  rest  is  In  enemy  hands  or  disputed  and 
unsafe,  or  empty.  About  eight  million  peo- 
ple, a  bit  over  half  the  population,  are  in 
secure  allied  controlled  areas. 

We  are  using  giant  sledgehammers  to  kill 
hornets.  The  VIetcong's  National  Liberation 
Front  in  the  South  has  an  annual  budget 
estimated  at  about  ten  million  dollars.  Our 
annual  costs  in  this  war  run  to  about  fifteen 
billion.  The  enemy  needs  an  estimated 
elghty-.seven  tons  of  supplies  each  day;  the 
American  e.5tabll8hment  alone  needs  about 
twenty  thousand  tons  a  day.  In  terms  of 
last  year's  total  expenditure  for  the  war,  each 
enemy  soldier  killed  last  year  cost  us  well 
over  a  million  dollars. 

What  of  our  human  investment  and  hu- 
man losses?  Of  the  total  American  military 
in-country,  say  285,000,  only  a  distinct  mi- 
nority do  the  real  fighting,  on  the  ground 
and  In  the  air.  They  alone  are  the  heroes. 
All  the  rest,  in  the  enormous  suppwrt  and 
supply  echelons,  in  the  cities  and  ports,  in 
the  countless  offices — they  may  occasionally 
court  danger,  but  their  life  is  wholly  differ- 
ent, usually  comfortable,  for  a  great  many 
enjoyable. 

We  had,  when  I  left,  five  combat  divisions 
and  two  brigades  In  the  field,  around  85,000 
men.  Add  to  that  the  Special  Forces  teams 
and  the  combat  fliers.  Of  these  I  would 
guess,  generously,  that  atftut  60,000  can  be 
defined  as  men  In  frequent  combat.  Now 
this  Is  an  arbitrary  definition,  but  neces- 
sary— some  definition's  neceasary — If  we  are 
to  think  at  all  about  our  btiman  Investment 
and  losses.  And  thinking  from  this  rough 
definition,  one  feels  obliged  to  say  that  our 
casualties  are  high,  not  low.  They  are  low 
In  relation  to  the  total  number  in  Vietnam, 
moetly  men  who  never  or  rarely  ever  see  the 


enemy,  and  low  compared  to  enemy  loMes 
But  our  lossee  in  combat  dead  and  wounded 
have  mounted  rapidly  to  the  current  rate  of 
about  30,000  a  year.  One  year  Is  a  man's 
term  of  service  there.  On  the  simple  statis- 
tical face  of  It,  then,  the  chances  for  the 
individual  fl^ghtlng  soldier  In  an  active  com- 
bat Bone  avoiding  death  or  wounds  In  his 
twelve  months  are  not  great,  about  fifty- 
fifty.  What  lengthens  his  odds  Is  the  in- 
creasing rotation  of  more  units,  not  just 
between  home  and  Vietnam,  but  between 
the  fighting  zones  and  the  rest  zones  Aad  If 
enemy  attacks  slacken  off,  that,  of  course, 
will  Improve  the  odds.  For  every  man  ad- 
mitted to  hospital  in  Vietnam  for  combat 
wounds,  three  tlmee  as  many  are  admitted 
for  non -combat  injuries  and  disease.  In 
terms  of  the  combat  troops,  one  Is  then 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  lose  the 
equivalent  of  about  a  battaUon  a  week:  moet 
of  them,  of  course,  to  return  later  on.  But 
this  Is  a  rather  constant  process,  and  the 
need  for  more  men  and  more  rotation  to 
combat  operations  would  seem  obvious. 

In  this  sense,  our  casualtie*  are  high,  not 
low.  And  by  the  other  relevant  measuring 
rod,  the  lasting  gain  from  the  average  com- 
bat operation — some  Vletcong  killed,  some 
rice  destroyed,  a  village  cleaned  out.  much 
of  which  the  enemy  will  later  replace  and 
recover — by  this  measure,  too.  the  casualties 
must  be  considered  high,  not  low. 

Last  summer  began  the  big  increase  In  the 
American  fighting  force.  So  this  summer, 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  will  leave  Vietnam, 
but  they  will  be  replaced,  these  veterans,  by 
green  troops  However  gocxl  their  traimng 
at  home,  all  soldiers  are  green  until  they  have 
gone  through  at  least  one  real  battle.  And 
greenness  does  cost  lives.  One  green  com- 
pany of  my  acquaintance  recently  lost  ISO 
men,  killed  and  badly  wounded,  out  of  Its 
170,  In  one  engagement.  In  the  official  hand- 
out later,  the  casualties  of  that  action  were 
described  as  "moderate."  presumably  because 
other  units  were  also  involved  or  because  the 
enemy  lost  even  more.  The  phrase  "heavy 
casualties"  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  On  thoee 
handout  statistics 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  losing  this  war  or 
will  lose  It.  1  am  not  sure  one  can  call  it  a 
stalemate,  as  some  men  do.  The  Vletcong  In 
the  South  and  those  units  from  the  North 
are  getting  badly  hurt.  That  is  why  the 
Vletcong  is  now  recruiting  kids  as  young  as 
thirteen  from  their  homes  In  the  South,  tax- 
ing the  people  more  heavily  and  thus  loelng 
some  of  their  popular  support.  That  is  why 
some  of  thoee  Northern  units  are  not  at  all 
well-trained;  that  is  why  tiiose  who  deaert 
to  the  other  side  are  nearly  all  the  enemy 
fighters,  not  South  Vietnamese  or.  of  course, 
Americans 

Hanoi  may  have  to  call  it  off.  though  we  see 
no  signs  yet  that  It  will.  We  are  not  playing 
chess.  B<)th  sides  are  playing  poker,  doub- 
ling each  lost  bet  It  is  a  test  of  political 
win. 

But.  like  some  others,  when  I  try  to  en- 
visage the  process  of  winning.  I  am  haunted 
by  a  spectre.  TTie  spectre  of  this  fragmen- 
tized, weary  Vietnamese  society 

It  was  our  official  belief  and  the  argument 
of  among  many  of  the  so-called  Hawks,  that 
as  we  stopjjed  losing  this  war — which  we've 
done — and  as  we  started  winning  it,  which 
we've  not  quite  done — the  bitterly  conflicting 
political  and  social  factions  in  South  Vietnam 
wotild  start  to  pull  together,  In  their  na- 
tional interest.  The  trouble  is  that  Vietnam 
Is  only  a  eoclety,  not  a  nation.  There  is  not 
a  single  leader  of  countrywide "  prestige  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  people  have  had  little 
experience  In  responding  to  general  laws  and 
Impersonal  Institutions.  They  respond  to  lo- 
cal peraonalltlea,  cliques,  religious  grouping*, 
or  their  own  private  interest.  The  reeutanoe 
and  rioting  of  the  most  mllltaQt  Buddhists 
aeema  to  mean  that  they  hate  tbe  central 
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Kovarnment  mora  than  they  hate  th«  Com- 
muolAt  enemy. 

We  try  to  apply  Weetern  logic  &nd  exper- 
ience to  this  Oriental  land.  So  we  encourage 
the  elections,  envisage  a  parliament  and 
eventual  civilian  rule,  representing  groupa 
and  regions.  My  own  guess  Is  that  this  pro- 
c«8s  of  democratizing  would  produce  years  of 
political  turmoil  before  stability  Is  reached. 
It  wUl  probably,  though  not  certainly,  open  a 
whole  new  Pandora's  box.  all  the  quarrels  In 
the  country  bursting  Into  the  open.  Viet- 
nam, I  think  myself,  la  not  to  be  compared 
with  Korea  or  Greece,  where  we  were  suc- 
cessful, in  these  respects;  a  strong  national 
sense,  strong  leaders  existed  there. 

If  this  proves  to  be  the  trend,  as  we  try  to 
democratize  government  In  Vietnam,  then 
the  immediate  consequence  would  be  a 
nightmare  for  us.  for  we  should  then  have  to 
Involve  ourselves  deeper  and  deeper  Into  their 
politic*,  their  economy  and  more  and  more 
of  the  fighting  and  dying  would  be  done  by 
Americans  and  less  and  less  by  the  Viet- 
namese. 

Ten  days  ago.  Secretary  McNamara  aaserted 
that  Vietnamese  politics  would  not  hinder 
oixr  war  effort  there.  It  is  part  of  the  duty 
of  national  leaders  to  speak  frotn  their  faith, 
not  from  their  fears.  But  It  is  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  press  to  examine  their  faith,  to 
raise  the  questions  that  offlctals  never  pub- 
licly raise. 

The  hypothetical  alternatives  In  Vietnam 
remain  about  what  they  were:  bomb  more 
of  North  Vietnam's  Industry  and  see  what 
happens  while  nervotisly  watching  nervoiis 
China;  halt  the  bombing  and  pull  back  to 
our  baae  areas  and  see  what  happens;  en- 
courage the  various  third  nation  efforts  to 
get  negotiations  started:  quit  Vietnam  en- 
tirely: keep  the  preeeure  on,  as  we  axe  doing, 
and  wait  for  Hanoi's  wtll  to  break.  As  of 
now,  the  prospect  la  more  pressure — more 
and  heavier  war;  that  Is  the  meaning  of  the 
stepped-up  draft,  the  new  troop  shipments, 
the  longrer  lanes  of  cargo  vessels  plowing  the 
South  China  Sea,  the  Increasing  roar  of  the 
airplanes  settling  on  to  those  ever-tncreaalng 
airfields. 

X  should  like  to  mention,  before  I  end  thl« 
long  and  not  very  happy  discourse,  two  mat- 
ters: a  bit  cosmic  porbaps.  but  of  funda- 
mental consequence  f4r  our  future  affaire. 

One  la  the  fantastioiize  of  our  military  es- 
tablishment and  the  fantastic  speed  by  which 
Its  cost  increases.  This  can  consume  our 
marginal  substance.  This  is  what  General 
Blsenhower  warned  about  in  his  last  words 
as  President.  He  said  we  must  guard  against 
undue  power  by  a  military  Industrial  com- 
plex. It  will  take  a  very  convincing  peace  and 
a  very  strong  President  to  put  our  military 
genie  back  In  the  bottle. 

The  other  thing  is  this:  the  deepest, 
strongest  forces  motivating  the  people  of 
Asia  are  not  those  we  picture  as  we  alt  here 
at  home.  From  here,  one  has  the  Illusion 
that  Asia  Is  clanking  armies,  colliding  Ideol- 
ogies, aggression  and  fear,  that  Asia  Is 
politics. 

But  the  deepest  force*  moving  Asian  peo- 
ples now  are  not  these  at  all,  but  the  forces 
of  the  modern  scientific-industrial  revolu- 
tion. Asians  have  discovered  the  great  secret, 
BO  long  hidden  from  their  hope:  that  man  Is 
not  born  to  a  short  life  of  pain  and  work  and 
poverty.  They  see  the  marvelous  evidence, 
nearly  everywhere  they  look :  Japan,  a  boom- 
ing economic  colossus  whose  production  may 
soon  pass  Great  Britain's  Korea,  prosperous 
enough  to  do  without  direct  American  aid. 
Taiwan,  where  food  production  has  doubled 
in  15  years  and  where  new  hotels,  highways, 
factories  open  every  month.  Thailand,  whose 
cities  boom  and  grow  Indonesia,  which  has 
stopped  its  ridiculous  war  with  Malaysia  and 
now  wants  to  join  the  real  proceeshnj.  Even 
Communist  China,  where  basic  comfort  now 
seems  aaaured  for  most,  and  where  a  new  gen- 
eration of  eoooomlste,  engineers,  builders  ta 
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slowly  but  surely  coming  to  replace  the  old 
men  of  politics  and  war  as  they  were  replaced 
in  Russia  when  Stalin  died. 

In  Taiwan  I  had  a  Chinese  driver,  name 
of  Jimmy.  A  malnlander  who  had  to  flee 
the  Chlneee  Communist*  and  has  no  love  for 
them  at  all.  But  he  said  to  me.  "If  only 
American  and  China  can  learn  to  get  along — 
what   a  wonderful   thing   for   us   all." 

Jimmy  perceives  what  Asia  and  Ufe  can 
be.  Our  government  perceives  it,  as  attested 
by  the  Johnson  plans  for  Southeast  Asia's 
economic    development. 

But  if  this  war  in  Vietnam  goes  wrong 
and  the  great  collision  does  come,  all  this 
will  be  lost,  and  that  would  break  history's 
heart. 

This  reporter,  like  most,  even  among  thoee 
who  fear  and  doubt,  still  believes  that  God 
and  the  stars  will  again  Indulge  their  no- 
torious weakness  for  Americans  and  bring 
us  through  this  unhappy  Vietnamese  trans- 
aotlon  in  safety  and  peace.  There,  like  the 
government  ofBclals,  I  speak  from  faith,  not 
from  the  facts;  knowing,  as  they  know,  that 
faith — even  blind  faith — can  sometimes 
change  the  facts 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  In  Its  deliberations  today  and  to- 
morrow, the  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
is  considering  the  inclusion  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill  dealing  with  adult  educa- 
tion. I  sincerely  hope  they  will  report 
favorably,  and  that  the  Senate  will  pass 
such  a  measure. 

Specifically,  the  proposals  under  con- 
sideration are  those  contained  in  my  bill 
S.  3012.  on  which  testimony  was  received 
last  month  and  which  bears  the  endorse- 
ment of  17  other  Senators  as  cosponsors. 
I  believe  it  Is  high  time  th£it  we  moved 
forward  Into  the  area  whicfi  is  now  the 
neediest  in  the  education  field,  that  of 
adult  education.  My  bill,  which  I  hope 
will  become  a  title  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  proposals,  calls  for 
primary  use  of  the  public  schools  as  the 
great  existing  resource  for  the  upgrading 
of  educational  opportunity  for  adults. 

Adult  education  is  considered  in  these 
proposals  under  the  two  heads  of  adult 
basic  education  smd  of  adult  supplemen- 
tal education.  The  concept  of  adult 
basic  education  as  contemplated  at  pres- 
ent under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Is  enlarged  to  include  instruction  and 
services  for  adults  who  do  not  have  a 
secondary  education  or  its  equivalent — 
In  other  words,  all  who  have  not  finished 
high  school.  Supplemental  adult  edu- 
cation is  the  area  which  Includes,  in  the 
language  of  the  bill,  such  items  as  citi- 
zenship training,  parent  education,  and 
consumer  education. 

I  have  previously,  both  in  the  Senate 
and  before  the  committee,  spoken  of  the 
advantages  of  giving  support  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  such  programs  through  the 
public  schools.  There  are  other  avenues 
of  adult  education  through  which  per- 
sons may  forward  their  knoweldge  and 
understanding  In  an  organized  way. 
While  the  schools  were  providing,  ac- 
cording; to  a  survey  some  5  years  ago, 
adult  education  for  nearly  2  million 
people,    adult    education    activities    of 


churches  and  synagogues  reached  nearly 
3  "2  miUion  and  colleges  and  unlversitl«^ 
3,440.000.  " 

The  problems  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity in  dealing  with  adult  education 
through  extension  courses  are  discussed 
in  a  recent  Christian  Science  Monitor  ar- 
ticle by  Wesley  Max,  writing  from  Los 
Angeles.  He  points  to  the  "economic 
squeeze"  faced  by  extension  courses  as 
State  support,  pressed  hard  by  the  needs 
for  the  regular  university  curriculum 
has  dwindled.  In  California,  the  state 
budget  has  declined  from  20  to  7  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  courses,  and  those  who 
often  need  such  study  the  most  are  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  need  to  pay  fees 
averaging  $45  per  course. 

This  article,  at  this  time  when  adult 
education  is  under  consideration  in  the 
committee,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  appear  In  the  Concressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

An  Economic  Squeeze:  The  Strange  Wats 
OF  ADtTLT  Education 
Los  Anoelxs. — Any  university  that  would 
consider  curtailing  education  In  liberal  arts 
and  social  sciences  while  retaining  courses 
In  Wine  I,  Chinese  Cooking,  and  Skills  in 
Social  Dance — Advanced  would  generally  be 
considered  an  educational  degenerate  Yet 
the  highly  regarded  University  of  California 
Extension  (or  adult-education  division)  finds 
it  faces  Just  such  an  embarrassing  predica- 
ment. 

This  predicament  arises  from  a  maxim  that 
has  plagued  the  remarkable  growth  of  adult 
education  at  the  university  level  over  the 
nation:  Courses  must  make  money  In  order 
to  make  the  curriculum  This  cost  con- 
sciousness often  also  means  that  the  people 
who  need  the  courses  moet  are  least  able  to 
pay  for  them. 

At  California,  Wines  I,  Chinese  Cooking. 
and  Social  Dance — Advanced  make  money: 
some  liberal-arts  and  social-sciences  courses 
do  not.  At  the  same  time  state  support  of 
the  extension's  budget,  now  $15.000.«00,  has 
dwindled  from  20  to  7  per  cent  in  ihe  past 
several  years.  One  recent  legislative  report 
recommends  that  extension  services,  normally 
supported  largely  by  student  fees,  be  sup- 
ported entirely  by  them,  a  proposal  that  ex- 
tension oflSclals  decry. 

It  Is  this  economic  squeeze  that  prompted 
Extension  Dean  Paul  Sheats  to  warn  recently 
that  decreasing  state  support  would  "force 
us  Increasingly  into  an  elitist  type  of  pro- 
gram." Courses  that  fall  to  attract  a  suffi- 
cient and  affluent  clientele  will  be  dropped 
An  affluent  clientele  is  necessary  because 
student  fees  now  average  $45  per  course 
for  the  133,000  students  who  are  enrolled  at 
176  state-wide  extension  branches. 
KxzpiNO  tj-p  TO  SNurr 

Says  Dean  Sheats:  "In  general  we  don't 
have  problems  in  engineering,  science,  busi- 
ness, and  law  because  many  Arms  reimburse 
employes  for  extension  work.  They  re.^llxe  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  their  people  up  to  snuff  " 
Although  they  are  not  reimbursed,  teachers. 
too.  are  willing  ta*PA7  the  increased  fees  be- 
cause they  need  tne  courses  in  order  to  b* 
proD30ted.  But  lower- Income  groups  like  so- 
cial workers,  labor  personnel,  some  night  stu- 
dents, and  municipal  employes  are  often 
thwarted  by  the  higher  fees. 

The  pressures  of  the  enrollment  economy. 
as  It  U  often  called  among  extension  offldals, 
are  being  felt  in  other  university -extension 
systems.    Many  systems  enjoy  a  higher  level 
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of  state  support  than  the  California  Exten- 
rioo.  Illinois  pays  48  per  cent  of  the  tot*l 
cost  of  extension  programs  while  Pennsyl- 
Ttnia  pays  33  per  cent.  But  state  legisla- 
tures, beset  with  the  same  rising  educational 
costs  that  plague  California,  are  beginning  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  California  Legislature 
WL-iconsln.  which  once  paid  approximately 
lislf  the  state-university  extension  budget. 
now  pays  32  percent. 

This  stress  on  the  academic  box  office  has 
forced  extension  officials,  at  least  here  In 
CsUfornla,  Into  some  interesting  course 
manipulations.  Large  lecture  series  featur- 
ing celebrity  lecturers,  for  example,  have  be- 
come a  means  of  lumping  the  modest  llberal- 
uts  audience  into  a  paying  proposition. 
Confides  one  extension  official,  "Lecture  series 
may  not  be  university  education  but  they 
sure  bring  In  the  sheckles." 

Courses  In  what  might  be  termed  the 
>Lsure  arts  tend  to  thrive  and  are  encour- 
iijed  A  standard  favorite  is  Wines  and 
Wme  Making.  In  which  prospective  "wine 
wnnolsseurs"  taste  50  wines  In  four  sessions 
md  learn  to  detect  the  presence  of  unde- 
s;.'&ble  iidors.  Traveler's  French,  according 
to  the  catalogy.  Is  "designed  to  give  the 
essential  vocabulary  necessary  for  a  traveler 
a  Prance  Phrases  useful  In  shopping,  sight- 
seeing, and  ordering  meals"  The  sequential 
course  .system  Is  a  hardy  device,  too,  In  help- 
lag  to  prolong  enroUment  favorites  and  bring 
m  additional  revenue.  Thus,  Skills  In  Social 
Dance  ("basic  motor  movements  related  to 
fox  trot,  bop,  shottlsche")  Is  followed  by 
SklliB  In  Social  Dance — Advanced  (.students 
develop  individual  styles) . 

USING  THE  HARD  SELL 

John  Diekhofr.  a  former  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal  Education 
for  Adults,  observes  that  In  some  extension 
division.",  .sequence  courses  are  employed  in 
the  manner  of  a  magazine  serial  story,  "a 
device  to  keep  the  newsstand  buyer  coming 
bark  we<>k  after  week,  or  semester  after 
seme.sler  ■  Strident  promotion —"Socrates 
learned  to  play  the  flute  at  70" — can  also  be 
used  to  pump  up  enrollment  A  course  In 
adolescence  may  be  billed  as  The  Turbulent 
Teen.s  to  attract  Interest  At  press  confer- 
tnces.  mock  degrees  can  be  conferred  upon 
persons  who  have  survived  untold  years  of 
ntension  classes.  After  the  California  ex- 
waelon  indulged  in  this  partlctUar  rite,  one 
eiienslon  official,  lecturing  on  the  uses  of 
leisure  time,  expressed  concern  over  whether 
such  student  fidelity  should  be  a  cause  for 
^Jolclng  particularly  If  the  goal  of  educa- 
tion 18  the  self-cultivating  man. 

Contends  Dr.  A.  A.  Llveright.  Mr.  Dlek- 
^(I's  successor  at  the  center.  "The  pressure 
to  make  money,  or  to  break  even,  unques- 
tionably has  a  deleterious  effect  on  adult 
education  In  general  and  on  Informal  and 
liberal    education    programs    In    particular." 

At  California  this  pressure  has  forced  ex- 
tension officials  to  learn  how  to  package  and 
promote  their  educational  wares  with  busi- 
nesslike vigor.  Recently  Ixjs  Angeles  resi- 
dents received  an  extension  brochure  with 
1  sketch  of  a  pastor  paddling  a  canoe  on 
one  side  of  a  river  and  his  companion, 
^ncle  Sam.  paddling  on  the  other  side.  It 
Mvertlsed  "New  Dialogs  In  Religion."  a 
'xnrat  timed  around  recent  court  decisions 
'a  church-state  relations.  It  was  offered  on 
>  holiday  week  end  at  the  extension's  motin- 
t»in-like  retreat.  "Combine  Intellectual  ad- 
J^ture  with  periods  of  relaxation  In 
'>«autlful  surroundings,"  invited  the  bro- 
<*ure  The  week-end  course  cost  $80  per 
Mupie 

When  these  student-pleasing  courses  re- 
turn excess  tuition  income  as  that  one  did, 
■he  exces.s  is  used  to  tide  over  more  scholas- 
"c  but  financially  marginal  course  offerings. 
WW  Peter-pay-Paul  operation,"  declares 
I^Up  FYandson,  assisUnt  extension  dl- 
^tof  But  these  devices  cun  only  rescue 
» limited  number  .-r  courses  «iid  they  cannot 
CXn 9WJ  -Part  1 1 


prortde  the  "seod  money"  that  enabled  ex- 
tension, in  the  days  of  more  bountiful  state 
support,  to  finance  academic  experiments, 
like  the  extension  theater  group  that  makes 
possible  a  repertory  theater  not  dependent 
on  the  whims  of  the  box  office. 

Explalrui  Mr.  Prandson.  "We  have  wanted 
to  set  up  courses  to  develop  community 
leadership  in  underprivileged  areas  like 
Watts,  but  we  cant  do  this  and  expect  to 
charge  *50  course  fees.  We  are  Just  pricing 
ourselves  out  of  the  market." 

To  help  prevent  the  pressures  of  the  en- 
rollment economy  from  dominating  goals  of 
education,  the  California  extension  has  tried 
to  adopt  a  form  ot  quality  control.  Courses 
must  be  approved  by  a  regular  tJnlversity  of 
California  faculty  member.  After  he  ap- 
proves It.  however,  a  non-faculty  member 
win  probably  teach  It  Extension  can't 
match  regular  professorial  salaries  or  com- 
pete against  extracurricular  business  con- 
sulting as  an  out.slde  source  of  income  As 
a  result  only  30  per  cent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
extension  faculty  comes  from  a  regular  uni- 
versity faculty.  Local  colleges  and  private 
Industry  provide  the  bulk  of  the  instructors, 
giving  rl.se  to  the  nickname  of  "swing  shift" 
or  "street  corner"  faculty.  Occasionally  ex- 
tension has  acquired  the  services  of  men  like 
the  late  Aldous  Huxley,  but  notes  one  Uni- 
versity of  California  professor.  "Higher  adult 
education  is  not  a  headquarters,  but  a  camp 
for  transients:  a  place  of  temporary  business, 
not  an  intellectual  home." 

ON    THE    riNANCIAL    BBINK 

The  financial  problems  and  the  absence  of 
high  standing  m  the  academic  community 
don't  seem  to  diminish  the  usefulness  of 
aduit-extenslon  divisions.  In  California,  for 
example,  one  out  of  every  3  lawyers.  6  doc- 
tors. 8  engineers,  and  12  teachers  enroll  In 
extension  courses  to  keep  their  knowledge 
from  becoming  obsolete.  Still  the  dual  goals 
of  serving  all  the  public,  not  just  those  per- 
.sons  who  can  afford  It.  and  maintaining  a 
self-supporting  status  keep  extension  divi- 
sions always  on  the  financial  brink. 

California's  extension  Is  currently  setting 
up  a  scholarship  program,  made  possible  by  a 
charitable  fund,  to  help  needy  students  meet 
the  $45  course  fee.  It  Is  asking  the  State  Leg- 
islature to  restore  J800,000  in  budget  cuts 
to  stave  off  curtailment  of  programs  In  social 
welfare,  criminology.  Industrial  relations,  and 
humanities:  and  It  is  banking  on  the  support 
of  adult  education  by  educators  and  the 
public  to  Influence  the  Legislature  against 
further  budget  cuts.  But  the  Legislature, 
faced  with  the  requirements  of  additional 
financial  support  of  the  state's  regular  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  may  be  uiunoved  by 
extension's  plight. 

Weslet  Marx. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  prcKeeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1273.  S. 2720. 

The  ACTENO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2720)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  to  develop,  through  the  use  of 
experiments  and  demonstration  plants 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the 
production  by  the  commercial  fishing  In- 
dustry of  fish  protein  concentrates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YotTNC  of  Ohio  in  the  chair  > .  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  sunendments  on  page  1, 
after  the  enacting  clause,  to  strike  out 
'That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  conduct,  using  his  existing 
authorities,  and  to  encourage  and  to  pro- 
mote research,  studies,  and  experiments 
by  public  and  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations to  develop  the  best  and  most 
economical  processes  and  methods  to 
reduce  flsh  which  are  in  abundant  sup- 
ply and  which  are  not  now  widely  sought 
after  for  human  food,  to  a  highly  num- 
tious  and  stable  fish  protein  concen- 
trate," and  insert  "That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  conduct,  and 
through  gi-ants  to  and  contracts  with 
public  and  private  agencies  to  promote 
studies,  research,  and  experiments  de- 
signed to  develop  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical processes  and  methods  to  reduce 
fish  which  are  in  abundant  supply  and 
which  are  not  now  widely  sought  after 
for  human  food  to  a  highly  nutritious 
and  stable  fish  protein  concentrate,  as 
well  as  to  conduct  food  technology  and 
feasibility  studies  with  respect  to  such 
products."  y#» 
On  page  s/af ter  line  23.  to  strike  out : 

( e  I  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  any  flsh  protein  concentrate 
produced  In  plants  constructed  or  operated 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  sold 
under  title  I  or  IV  of  Public  Law  480.  Eighty 
third  Congress. 

And.  on  page  4,  after  line  12.  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  Act,  except  the  authority  to  operate 
and  maintain  plants  theretofore  con- 
structed, shall  expire  at  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.    2720 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am-erica  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct, and  through  grants  to  and  contracts 
with  public  and  private  agencies  to  promote 
studies,  research,  and  experiments  designed 
to  develop  the  best  and  most  economical 
processes  and  methods  to  reduce  flsh  which 
are  In  abundant  supply  and  which  are  not 
now  widely  sought  after  for  human  food  to 
a  highly  nutritious  and  stable  flsh  protein 
concentrate,  as  well  as  to  conduct  food  tech- 
nology and  feasibility  studies  with  respect 
to  such  products. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized 
to  provide  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  not  to  exceed  five  ex- 
periment and  demonstration  plants  for  the 
production  of  a  flah  protein  concentrate. 
Such  plants  shaU  be  designed  to  demonstrate 
the  reliability  and  practicability  and  the  eco- 
nom.ic,  engineering,  and  operating  potentials 
of  the  processes  and  methods  to  reduce  flsh 
to  flsh  protein  concentrate  Such  plants 
shall  be  located  In  such  geographical  ai^as  as 
the   Secretary   determines    will   demonstrate 
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optlmtjin  fe«MlblUty  from  the  standpoint  ot 
operation,  audntenance,  and  economic  poten- 
Ual. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract or  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the 
plants  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  he  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems 
desirable,  enter  Into  a  separate  contract  or 
contract*  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  such  plants.  Each  operation  and  mainte- 
nance contract  shall  provide.  In  addition  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  desirable,  for  the  compilation  by  the 
contractor  of  complete  records  with  respect 
to  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  engineer- 
ing of  the  plant  or  plants.  The  records  so 
complied  shall  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic and  Co  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  at 
periodic  and  reasonable  Intervals.  Access  by 
the  public  to  the  plants  shall  be  assured  dur- 
ing all  phases  of  their  operation  subject  to 
such  reasonable  restrictions  as  to  time  and 
place  as  the  Secretary  may  require  or  approve. 

(c)  Elach  constructed  plant  and  its  equip- 
ment upon  the  expiration  of  a  period  deemed 
adequate  by  the  Secretary  for  experiment 
and  demonstration  purposes,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act, 
shall,  as  promptly  as  practicable,  be  disposed 
of  In  accordance  wtth  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act.  as  amended. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  or 
interests  therein,  patents,  licenses,  technical 
data.  Inventions,  secret  processes,  supplies, 
and  equipment  by  purchase,  license,  lease,  or 
donation  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  the  plants  authorized  by  this 
Act.  together  with  such  additional  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  o{>eratlon  and  main- 
tenance of  such  plants,  and  for  conducting 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
public  and  private  agencies,  organisations. 
institutions,  and  Individuals  in  carrying  out 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Sbc  5.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act.  except  the  authority  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  plants  theretofore  con- 
structed, shall  expire  at  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  (S.  2720)  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  It  pro- 
poses an  authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  five  pilot  plants  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fish  protein  concentrate.  These 
plants  would  be  built  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  They 
would  be  In  furtherance  of  tests  already 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Plsherlea  at  Beltsville.  Md. 

The  situation  regarding  fish  protein 
concentrate  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows:  These  concentrates  have  been 
known  for  many  years  but  no  method 
had  been  evolved  whereby  the  end  prod- 
uct received  the  approval  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  Congress 
made  it  possible  for  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  to  engage  in  experl* 
mental  work  at  Beltsville.  Md.  As  a  re- 
sult a  product  has  been  arrived  at  which 
very  shortly  is  expected  to  receive  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  approval. 

It  la  our  understanding  that  private 
Induatry  Is  prepared  to  make  heavy  In- 
vestments in  commercial  plant*.  In  the 
meantime  there  Is  an  Imperative  need  for 
an  Intermediate  stage  through  the  use 
of  these  proposed  pilot  plants. 

The  work  heretofore  done  has  been 
with  lean  fish,  hake  from  the  Atlantic. 


Different  processes  may  be  tried  at  these 
different  plants  with  different  typ>es  of 
fish  ranging  up  to  fatty  species.  In  some 
Instances  this  program  Is  comparable 
to  what  Congress  has  already  done  In 
respect  to  the  saline  water  plants  where 
experiments  have  been  made  to  extract 
fresh  water  from  seawater. 

Now.  Insofar  tus  the  fish  protein  con- 
centrate itself  is  concerned.  Its  values 
may  be  divided  Into  two  parts.  In  the 
first  Instance,  and  the  most  Important,  in 
my  view,  Is  the  fact  that  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  suffer  from  serious  protein  defici- 
encies. There  is  no  way  that  these  people 
can  receive  the  dally  minimum  protein 
i^qulrements.  As  a  result,  serious  mal- 
nutrition problems  exist  in  many  popu- 
lations in  many  countries.  People  do 
not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  new 
foods  no  matter  how  helpfiil  they  may 
be  to  their  health.  The  fish  protein  con- 
centrate provides  a  perfect  answer.  It 
Is  the  most  highly  concentrated  protein 
available  anj^where,  from  any  source. 
The  thought  Is  that  it  can  be  shipped  In 
powdered  form  from  the  United  States, 
or  from  any  other  producing  country,  to 
those  areas  where  It  is  particularly 
needed.  In  fact,  it  can  be  used  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  but  there  Is  a  par- 
ticular requirement  for  It  in  the  areas 
deficient  in  protein. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  experts  in 
this  field  that  protein  concentrate  can 
do  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
make  the  people  of  the  world  more 
healthy.  It  has  a  meaning,  too,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  production  of  flsh  pro- 
tein concentrate  in  quantity  to  the 
American  fishing  industry. 

At  this  time,  great  fleets  of  foreign 
vessels  range  our  coasts,  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  particularly,  taking  the  bot- 
tom flsh  and  others  for  which  there  Is 
no  ready  market  in  the  United  States. 

Through  the  pilot  plant  demonstra- 
tion, we  expect  that  there  will  follow  the 
construction  of  large  industrial  plants 
which  will  provide  a  ready  and  continu- 
ing market  for  bottom  flsh. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  that  this  in  Itself 
may  increase  fl.sh  production  on  the  part 
of  US.  producers  and  fishermen  five- 
fold from  the  present  5  billion  pounds  a 
year  to  25  billion  pounds  a  year.  The 
testimony  In  favor  of  the  bill  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  was.  with  one 
exception,  unanimously  favorable. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson],  is  detained  at  the 
moment  at  the  White  House  or,  of 
course,  he  would  be  here  supporting  and 
lu-ging  passage  of  the  bill.  He  is  one  of 
Its  sponsors  and  Is  very  much  In  favor 
of  early  enactment  into  law.  The  fact 
is.  he  held  a  hearing  on  the  bill  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  where 
adequate  testimony  was  presented  as  to 
the  effect  pilot  plant  demonstrations, 
with  commercial  plants  to  follow,  might 
have  on  the  U.S.  flahlng  Industry  and 
on  the  reduction  of  protein  deficiencies 
in  so  many  countries  of  the  world.  In 
miy  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant bUls  coming  before  Congress  at 
this  session,  becaiue  it  holds  out  great 


hope  for  so  many  people  in  so  many 
places.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  bill 
will  pass  the  Senate  today,  and  then  be 
favorably  considered  by  the  House  and 
signed  Into  law  at  an  early  date 

Mr.  GRUENINa.     Will  my  colleague 

yield?  

Mr.  BARTliETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  proposed  legislation  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  longtime  effort  on  my  col- 
league's part,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson l.  to  secure  attention  to  the  great 
value  of  this  protein  concentrate? 

Mr.  BARTLEnr.  As  my  colleague 
suggests,  this  effort  has  been  underway 
for  a  good  many  years.  There  were,  of 
course,  delays.  They  were  delays  prin- 
cipally engendered  by  the  need  to  get  a 
product  together  which  would  pass  mus- 
ter Insofar  as  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration is  concerned.  We  have  practi- 
cally surmounted  that  hurdle  now. 
There  has  been  some  recent  delays  as  I 
mentioned.  In  a  matter  of  days,  how- 
ever, I  expect  that  approval  will  be  given 
to  the  process  developed  at  Beltsville, 
and  that  means  we  will  be  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. But  If  administrative  delays  con- 
tinue, more  positive  action  will  be 
required. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  proposed  legislation.  If  enacted  Into 
law.  will  have  the  double  effect  of  bene- 
fiting mankind  in  general,  which  is  defi- 
cient In  proper  food  supplies,  and  also 
help  very  much  one  important  segment 
of  American  Industry;  namely,  the  fish- 
ing industry? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Precisely.  The 
American  fishing  industry-  has  been  up- 
set by  an  Invasion  of  huge  foreign  fieets 
equipped  to  go  out  into  the  ocesui  with 
factory  ships  and  tenders  and  to  stay 
there  for  months  at  a  time  taking  the 
bottom  fish  for  which,  as  I  say,  there  is 
no  ready  market  in  the  United  Slates. 
We  do  not  have  any  ships  comparable  to 
those.  More  than  90  percent  of  our  en- 
tire supply  of  flsh  has  been  taken  in  our 
Immediate  coastal  waters.  If  this  bill 
becomes  law.  what  we  will  witness  In  a 
few  years  will  be  the  construction  of 
larger  and  larger  U.S.  fishing  vessels  to 
go  out  beyond  the  coastal  waters  and 
compete  aggressively,  actively,  and  suc- 
cessfully with  these  huge  fleets,  particu- 
larly from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan 
Mr.  GRUENING.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further,  I  wish  to  congratulate  him. 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  members 
of  the  comjnittee,  for  bringing  this  situa- 
tion to  what  I  believe  will  be  the,  begin- 
ning of  a  fruitful  end  to  a  long  effort  to- 
ward a  most  desirable  objective 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
my  colleague  Joined  early  in  this  effort, 
has  consistently  advocated  legislation  of 
this  kind,  and  has  given  much  help  In 
bringing  the  bill  to  its  present  stage. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  agree  completely  with  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  as  outlined  by  the  two 
Senators  from  Alaska.    I  think  the  time 
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has  come  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
start  this  pilot  plant  looking  toward  fur- 
ther development  in  the  future  of  this 
product,  so  that  It  may  be  more  prop>erly 
utilized 

However,  in  regard  to  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  I  point  out  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  made  a  rec- 
ommendation that  It  be  restricted  to  one 
pilot  plant  at  this  time. 

I  quote  from  their  letter: 

It  Is  now  necessary  to  determine  whether 
&  similar  product  can  be  manufactured  on 
a  commercial  scale  within  the  economic 
limits  required.  It  is  also  necessary  to  pro- 
duce larger  quantities  of  FPC  for  testing 
purposes— to  determine  and  demonstrate 
wtiere  and  to  what  extent  It  can  be  used  as 
a  supplement  with  other  foodstuffs. 

These  needs  Justify  the  construction  and 
operation  of  one  experiment  and  demonstra- 
tlmi  plmt  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
this  time. 

Then  further: 

Ii  Ls  possible,  however,  that  when  the 
studies  on  other  families  of  fishes  are  com- 
pleted, additional  plants  may  be  needed. 

I  agree  completely  with  that  If  this 
bll!  were  confined  to  just  one  pilot  plant, 
a.«  rfcommended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Government  were 
then  to  move  ahead  on  that  basis.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  bill  as  pre- 
sented I  would  have  no  objection  to 
appropriating;  additional  funds  if  and 
when  the  Government  later  needed  them. 
But  this  is  strictly  an  experimental  ap- 
proach, so  why  start  with  5  pilot  plants 
when,  as  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned^s  set  out  by  the  Department  of 
the  Ir^rior  In  the  report,  only  one  pilot 
plant  is* recommended?  If  any  change 
shows  further  funds  are  necessary  we 
can  then  proceed  to  provide  them. 

I  strongly  support  the  legislation  if  It 
k  confined,  as  recommended  and  in- 
tended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, to  one  pilot  plant,  at  a  cost  of  $1 
million.  Why  increase  that  request  500 
percent  when  the  Department  says  only 
one  pilot  plant  is  needed  and  recom- 
mends that  only  one  be  provided  for'' 

If  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  willing 
to  make  that  change  I  shall  support  the 
bill  However,  if  they  are  not  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  and  a.sk  for  a  roll 
call  on  it. 

Mr  President,  in  these  days  when  we 
have  tmuble  balancing  the  budget  and 
the  expenses  of  Government.  It  looks  a 
little  silly  to  me  to  pass  a  bill  giving  an 
agency  .500  percent  more  than  it  has 
asked  for  and  500  percent  more  than  it 
can  efficiently  use.  Based  upon  the  De- 
partments  own  letter,  five  pilot  pl.mts 
at  this  time  represent  duplication  and 
are  omtMetely  unnecessary 

The  Department  Is  correct  in  asking 
for  only  one  pilot  plant  at  this  time. 
After  some  experience  the  Department 
can  If  necessary  ask  for  more  than  one 
Pilot  plant  or  we  may  be  able  to  go  im- 
mediately to  commercial  production. 

Why  build  five  $1  million  plants  un- 
J;^  the  proponents  are  advocatinp 
Government-control  of  production  un- 
der a  s.ociallstlc  formula  of  Government 
ownership. 


Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  President,  my 
strong  Inclination  is  to  resist  any  such 
aunendment     I  want  to  explain  why. 

The  bill  authorizes  five  plants  for  some 
definite  and  good  reasons.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  report  that  has  been 
related  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
recommends  one  plant  and  one  plant 
only. 

I  suggest  that  occasionally  depart- 
mental repwrts  are  made  under  some 
compulsion  In  some  cases,  and  that 
shackles  are  placed  upon  those  who 
might  want  to  recommend  otherwise. 

I  .should  like  to  explain  why  It  is  that 
we  have  here  a  recommendation  for  five 
different  plants.  I  think  the  explana- 
tion Is  a  sound  one  and  a  justifiable  one 
and  one  which  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Congress. 

Before  going  into  that,  however,  I 
point  out  that  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  been,  from  the  outset, 
a  firm  and  effective  supporter  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences takes  a  view  directly  contrary  to 
that  of  the  Interior  Department  and 
recommends,  not  one  plant,  but  five 
plants. 

I  would  further  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  this  is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  If  it  passes  and  is  signed  Into 
law  with  a  provLsion  for  five  plants,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  are  careful,  pru- 
dent, and  exhaustive  in  their  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  opportunity  at  all  to  build  more  than 
one  plant  unle.ss  adequate  justification 
can  be  supplied.  I  am  confident  that 
can  be  done. 

The  primary,  basic,  compelling  reasons 
why  this  bill  contains  a  provision  for  five 
plants,  instead  of  the  one  recommended 
by  the  Interior  Department,  are  set  forth 
in  the  committee  report.  The  Congress 
is  not  necessarily  bound  by  the  deter- 
mination of  a  department  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Congress  has  a  right,  I  be- 
lieve, to  make  an  independent  recom- 
mendation and  proposal. 

I  am  glad,  at  this  point  in  the  debate, 
to  see  one  of  the  chief  sponsors,  one  of 
the  leading  advocates  of  the  bill,  enter 
the  Senate  Chamber,  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson!  . 

Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  here  the 
reasons  set  forth,  and  I  think  so  logi- 
cally, in  the  committee  report,  as  to  why 
there  should  be  five  plants  instead  of  the 
lesser  number  I  shall  read  from  the 
section  of  the  committee  report  which 
pertains  to  this  subject,  because  it  offers 
the  best  evidence  available  to  us  as  to 
the  need  for  the  greater  number  of 
plants  instead  of  the  minimum  of  one. 
This  explanation  Is  set  forth  beginning 
w  ith  the  last  paragraph  on  page  3  of  the 
report.  Let  me  read  this  portion  of  the 
repwrt,  since  the  issue  has  been  raised: 
The  committee  can  see  at  this  time  the 
possible  need  for  the  design  of  a  minimum 
of  fl%'e  totally  different  pilot  plants.  The 
first  is  a  batch  extraction  plant  utilizing 
isopropyl  alcohol  as  devised  by  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  scientists  The  sec- 
ond plant  might  involve  a  continuous  sol- 
vent extraction  process  possibly  using  some 
other  solvent,  geared  principally  to  the  prep- 
aratlc  n    of    flsh    protein    concentrate    from 


fatty  fish  sJid  the  collection  of  the  valuable 
oU  that  would  be  obtained.  A  third  ap- 
proach conceptually  new,  would  be  what  has 
been  identlfled  as  a  biological  method  of 
manufacturing  fish  protein  concentrate. 
The  biological  approach  utilizes  enzymes  to 
digest  the  flsh  Into  a  liquid  slurry  Pat  and 
water  are  later  removed  by  conventional 
means.  Products  thus  prep>ared  are  water  sol- 
uble and  can.  depending  on  prooessing  condi- 
tions selected,  have  varying  and  iilghly  desir- 
able flavor  and  odor  characteristics.  A  fourth 
plant  might  be  the  installation  of  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  processing  aboard  a  fishing 
vessel.  This  approach  Is  particularly  favor- 
able Insofar  as  economlcjs  are  concerned. 
The  last  approach  might  employ  novel  phys- 
ical methods  to  eliminate  water  and  fat  from 
flsh  by  such  means  as  the  use  of  high  elec- 
trical discharges  through  flsh  tissues  These 
physical  methods  appear  to  be  highly  favor- 
able for  coml^lning  with  biological  methods. 
However,  tht  committee  felt — 

And,  Mr.  President,  this  is  important — 

However,  the  committee  felt  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  not  request  funds  for  any  demon- 
stration plant  until  a  process  had  l>een  ap- 
proved by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

♦TO  PERMIT  CERTAIN  TRANSFERS  OF 
POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  tempoi-arily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7423, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stat«l  by  title. 

The  Legislattvt  Clerk.  A  bill  •'HJl. 
7423 1  to  permit  certain  transfers  of 
Post  Office  Department  appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  Y.^RBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  .Saltonstall ] ,  who  Is  unavoid- 
ably absent  from  this  session,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated  on  his  behalf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislativp  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
before  the  period  in  line  3,  insert  a  com- 
ma and  the  following:  "but  no  appropri- 
ation shall  thereby  be  increased  by  more 
than  5  per  centum". 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
this  legislation  will  provide  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  with  the  authority  to 
transfer  funds  from  one  appropriation  to 
another,  within  the  Department's  whole 
annual  appropriation,  not  to  exceed  5 
percent,  If  authority  to  permit  such 
transfers  is  Included  In  annual  appro- 
priation acts. 

When  this  bill  was  reported  In  the 
other  lx)dy  from  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  requirement 
that  such  transfers  continue  to  be  au- 
thorized in  appropriation  acts  on  an  an- 
nual basis  was  not  included.  But  the 
bill  was  amended  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  continue 
that  requirement,  and  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  In  the  Sen- 
ate has  made  no  change  in  the  bill  as  re- 
red. 
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The  policy  of  allowing  the  Post  OCace 
Department  to  transfer  funds  between 
appropriations,  within  certain  limita- 
tions, Is  well  established.  It  was  first  in- 
cluded in  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1948.  Since  1954,  the 
transfer  authority  has  been  renewed  an- 
nually. 

The  nature  of  the  postal  operation 
makes  it  desirable  for  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment to  have  the  authority  to  make 
transfers  among  appropriations  to  meet 
changes  in  operating  conditions.  Post 
Office  workload  estimates  must  be  pre- 
pared more  than  a  year  in  advance  and 
are  subject  to  fluctuations  beyond  the 
Department's  control.  In  1965  for  ex- 
ample, the  Post  Office  Department  ap- 
propriation for  "Operations"  was  based 
on  an  estimated  mail  volume  Increase  of 
2.8  percent.  It  subsequently  developed 
that  the  actual  mail  volume  Increase  was 
3.5  percent,  or  a  difference  of  0.7  percent. 
This  difference  increased  the  cost  of  this 
appropriation  by  $10  million. 

The  proposal  also  requires  the  Post- 
master General  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  before  making 
any  transfer  and  directs  him  to  furnish 
a  copy  of  his  transfer  request  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  overcome  any 
procedural  objections  to  such  annual  au- 
thority being  contained  in  an  appropri- 
ation act.  I  recommend  that  the  Senate 
act  favorably  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
m.ent  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
(H.R.  7423)  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  t>e  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  amendment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7423)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S  2720)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop, 
through  the  use  of  experiments  and 
A  demonstration  plants,  practicable  and 
economic  means  for  the  production  by 
the  commercial  flshmg  industry  of  fish 
protein  concentrates. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  cited  the  reasons  why  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  Incorporate  five  plants 
in  the  bill.  They  are  good,  sound  rea- 
sons. I  hope  that  no  handicaps,  no 
handcuffs,  will  be  placed  upon  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  this  respect. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  sentence 
I  read  from  the  committee  report  that 
even  if  we  include  100  plants  In  ihla 
authorization  bill,  none  will  be  built  until 
the  administration  asks  for  funds  and 
until  the  Appropriations  Committees  de- 
cide that  those  funds  should  be  granted. 

But  what  we  need,  what  we  urge,  and 
what  I  plead  for,  is  a  basic  law  that  will 


give  us  flexibility,  just  as  was  done,  as 
I  previously  stated  in  the  case  of  the 
plants  to  extract  fresh  water  from  sea 
water.  Here,  as  there,  different  proc- 
esses are  involved  in  different  places. 
That  saline  water  program  has  worked 
out  magnificently  well,  and  so  It  will  In 
the  case  of  these  plants. 

I  do  not  anticipate  for  a  moment  that 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  one  upon  which  we  shall  embark  so 
shortly  will  call  for  an  appropriation  for 
five  plants.  Unhappily.  I  fear  that  it 
will  provide  only  enough  money  for  one 
plant.  But  leave  us  with  the  authoriza- 
tion, so  that  when  the  need  arises — as  I 
am  confident  it  will  arise — the  authority 
will  be  there. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  I  hope 
there  will  not  be  any  suggestion  that  if 
we  proceed  in  this  manner,  it  is  the  in- 
tent to  start  with  only  one  plant.  Be- 
cause we  have  a  situation  on  the  East 
Coast  in  wliich  the  type  of  fish  similar  to 
hake,  the  whiting,  has  not  been  fully 
utilized  for  many,  many  years.  The  Rus- 
sians and  the  Japanese,  and  particularly 
the  Russians  on  the  West  Coast,  are  now 
embarking  upon  exploitation  of  hake. 

We  are  working  toward  an  interna- 
tional conference  for  conservation  of 
flsh;  and  unless  we  make  haste  here  and 
show  some  interest  ourselves  in  utilizing 
the  resources,  when  we  sit  at  that  con- 
ference table,  we  will  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  standing  unless  we  are  able  to  say 
we  want  to  use  the  resource,  we  know  how 
to  use  the  resource,  and  it  can  be  used  in 
a  feasible  manner  for  protein  concen- 
trates all  over  the  world. 

From  an  International  standpoint,  it  is 
vitally  necessary  that  we  have,  I  believe, 
a  minimum  of  three  plants  to  begin  with 
immediately,  to  show  our  interest  and 
that  we  intend  to  utilize  this  type  of  fish. 
If  we  do  not,  the  question  will  be  pro- 
pounded to  us,  "Well,  you  folks  are  not 
doing  anything  about  the  resource;  why 
should  we  enter  into  any  conservation 
treaty  or  discuss  matters  of  controlling 
flsliing  activity  with  you,  when  you  are 
not  doing  it  at  all?" 

That  is  why  haste  on  this  particular 
bill  is  necessary.  It  takes  some  time  to 
evaluate  these  different  systems  of  utiliz- 
ing those  fish. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Washington  entered  the  Chamber, 
I  explained  that  he  had  been  detained 
at  the  White  Hou.se,  and  expressed  his 
interest  in  and  leadership  on  this  bill. 
I  related  the  fact  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  are  in  such  a  desperate  plight 
now  is  that  foreign  vessels  are  taking  all 
these  bottom  flsh. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     All  of  them. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  But  we  do  not  have 
the  markets.  The  establishment  of  a 
flsh  protein  concentrate  industry  will 
give  us  such  markets  immediately. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  that.  one.  we  not 
only  would  compete  with  foreign  opera- 
tions, but  two,  we  would  be  able  to  say, 
"Yes,  we  are  trjing  to  utilize  our  flsh 
potential  and  fish  resources  in  our  coastal 
waters." 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Is  it  not  possible 
that    the    distinguished    Senator    from 


Delaware  overlooks  the  fact  that  we  have 
entirely  different  fisheries  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  the  Pacific  coast,  the  gulf 
coast,  and  Alaska,  and  that  to  achieve 
full  utilization  of  this  project,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  of  these  fisheries  be  ex- 
ploited, because  otherwise  his  State  of 
Delaware,  for  example,  would  be  left  out 
completely,  if  we  had  only  one  plant  and 
it  were,  let  us  say,  placed  on  the  Pacific 
coast? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  correct.  As 
I  have  explained  heretofore,  the  experi- 
ments by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  which  have  been  on  a  modest 
scale,  have  utilized  only  the  lean  fish. 
Now  me  must  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
fatter  flsh. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  (S.  3052)  to  provide  for  a 
coordinated  national  highway  safety 
program  through  financial  a.ssistance  to 
the  States  to  accelerate  highway  tralflc 
safety  programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  passed  last  Friday,  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  an  inadvertent  error  last  Friday  while 
the  Senate  was  acting  on  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  my  amendmcnt.s  to 
S.  3052  were  not  printed  in  the  act,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  in  the  form  agreed 
on  by  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  myself. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
that  S.  3052  be  amended  with  the  fol- 
lowing corrections: 

In  "Section  404(al,"  delete  the  following, 

•June  30,   1968.  and  for  the  four  succeeding 

flscul  years."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof.  'June 

30,   1967,  and  for   the  two  succeeding  fiscal 

ye.irs,"; 

In  "Section  405(a)."  delete  the  following: 
"June  30,  1968.  and  for  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  ye.irs."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "June 
30,  1967.  and  for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,"; 

And  in   .Sectlo.i   106.  delete  the  following 
"$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June 
30,    1969  "   and   Insert   in    lieu    thereof,  "$30,- 
000,000   for   the   fi?cal    vear   ending   June  30 
1969" 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  th?  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  ."^i  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  t  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is,  shall  the  bill  pass?  'Putting 
the  question.) 

The  bill  iS.  3052  •  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows 

S    3062 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Highway  Safety 
Act  of   19^6". 
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Sec  101,  Title  23.  Unlt«d  State*  Ccxle,  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTBS    «— HIGHWAY    SATETT 

-401.  Authority  of  the  Secretary. 

"402,  Highway  safety  programs, 

"403  Highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

"404.  Grants  for  State  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tion programs, 

■405  Grants  for  State  driver  education  and 
training  programs. 

"406   Community  safety  program*. 

"407.  National  Traffic  Safety  Advisory  Com- 

ITlltt<«. 

1401    Authority  Of  the  Secretary 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or,  In  the 
fveiit  oi  the  establUhment  of  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portaUon  is  authorized  and  directed  to  awlet 
a.nd  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ment and  agencies,  State  and  local  govern- 
T.pnts,  private  Industry,  and  other  interested 
p&rties,  to  increase  highway  safety, 
S  402   Highway  safety  programs 

•  ai  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  and 
UBl.'st  each  of  the  States  to  establish  a  high- 
way Riifety  program  based  upon  a  compre- 
oenslve  official  statewide  plan  designed  to 
mluce  frafflc  accidents  and  deaths,  injuries. 
Mid  property  damage  resulting  therefrom. 
Such  programs  should  be  in  accordance  with 
uniform  standards  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  standards  shall  include,  but  not 
be  linUted  to.  proyislons  for  an  effective  ac- 
cident record  system,  measures  calculated  to 
improve  driver  education  and  performanc*. 
motor  vehicle  inspection  and  administration, 
iugliway  design,  surface  treatment  and  main- 
tenance, traffic  control,  and  surveillance  of 
trafflc  for  detection  and  correction  of  high 
or  potentially  high  accident  locations.  The 
Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  amend  or 
waive  standards  on  a  temporary  basis  for 
tli«  purpose  of  evaluating  new  or  different 
highway  safety  progranifi  InsUtuted  on  an 
etperlmcntal,  pilot,  or  demonstration  basis 
by  one  or  more  States,  where  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  public  interest  would  be  served 
by  Buch  amendment  or  waiver.  The  perti- 
Etnt  standards  for  State  highway  safety  pro- 
grams shall,  to  the  extent  deterinlned  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary,  be  applicable  to 
federally  administered  areas  where  a  Federal 
department  or  agency  controls  the  roads  or 
supervises  traffic  operation. 

"lb)  Any  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
p.'lated   to   aid    the    States    to   conduct   the  , 
iilghway  safety  programs  described  In  sub- 
|«ctlon  (a)   shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction 
Tor  tlie  necessary  costs  of  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  section  404  of 
UiiB  chapter,   and    the   remainder   shall    be 
'Pporuoned  among  the  several  States  as  fol- 
!'>»•«,  75  per  centum  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
-on  and  25  per  centum  as  the  Secretary  in 
^'is  administrative  discretion  may  deem  ap- 
propriate.   All  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this 
title  that  are  appUcable  to  Pederal-ald  prl- 
°i*ry  highway  funds  {except  the  apportion- 
ment formula)  and  except  the  limitation  of 
expenditures  of  these  funds  to  the  Pederal- 
U4  gystems.  including  Uie  provisions  relating 
"0  obligation,  period  of  availability.  Federal 
™re  payable  (50  per  centum) ,  and  expendl- 
we  of  Buch  funds,  shall  govern  the  admlnls- 
"*aon    of    the    highway    safety    funds    au- 
>^ortMd  to  be  approprUted  to  carry  out  this 
*«»on,  except  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
^  to  be  Inoonsutent  with  this  section. 
?o»ever,  the  Secretary  shall  apportion  to  the 
^tes  through  the  ofHce  of  the  Governor  of 
^  Of  the   States   or   the   applicable   State 
Kaway   safety    agency    designated    by    the 
^rnor  any  funds  authorized  for  the  pur- 
y^  °'  ^'^Is   secUon,   and   any   funds    au- 
1B87U  ''^^  "^'  '^■*^'  y®*^  ending  June  30. 
,n,\.  ^  apportioned  as  soon  as  they 

S"»!I  be  authorized 


'■(c)   The    Secretary    may    make    arrange- 
ments with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies   for   assistance   in   the   preparation 
of  uniform  standards  for  the  highway  safety 
programs   contemplated    by   subsection    (a) 
and  in  the  administration  of  such  programs. 
Such  departments  and  agencies  are  directed 
to  cooperate  In  such  preparation  and  admin- 
istration,  on   a  reimbursable  basis. 
"}  403.  Highway  safety  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment 
"For    the    purpose    of    strengthening    the 
highway  safety  program  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  U  authorized  to  ex- 
pand the  highway  safety  research  and  devel- 
opment   activities   under   section   307(a)    of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  cover  all  as- 
pects of  highway  safety  which  shall  Include 
but  not  be  limited  to.  highway  safety  systems 
research  and  development  relating  to  vehicle, 
highway,  and  driver  characteristics,  accident 
investigations,    communications,    emergency 
medical  care,  and   transportation  of  the  In- 
jured.    Tlie  Secretary  may  use  the  funds  ap- 
propriated  for   any   fiscal   year  for   the  pur- 
poses  of   this   section,   independentlv   or   in 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  departments 
or  agencies,  for  grants  to  State  or  local  agen- 
cies. InstltuUons.  and  individuals  for  train- 
ing or  education  of  highway  safety  personnel, 
research   fellowships  in  highway  safety    de- 
velopment of  improved   accident  investiga- 
tion procedures,  community  emergency  med- 
ical   service    plans,    demonstration    projects 
and  for  related  activities  which  are  deemed 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

•■J  404.  Grants  for  State  motor  vehicle  in- 
spection programs 
"(a)  Prom  sums  approprlat.ed  pursuant  to 
the  Highway  Safley  Act  of  1966  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1&67,  and  lor  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States  to  pay 
up  to  20  per  centum  of  the  cost  for  the 
establishment  or  Improvement  of  State  pro- 
grams for  motor  vehicle  inspection  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
grams for  each  fiscal  year  based  upon  the 
funds  appropriated  therefor  for  that  fiscal 
year  and  the  number  of  participating  States 
•(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in 
the  grant  program  under  this  section  shall 
designate  or  create  an  appropriate  State 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
submit,  through  such  State  agencv,  a  State 
plan  which  shall — 

"ill  set  forth  a  program  for  establishing 
or  improving  (in  the  c^se  of  a  State  which 
already  has  in  operaUon  .i  State  administered 
motor  vehicle  inspection  program)  State 
supenised  motor  vehicle  Inspection  at  ga- 
rages or  other  suitable  facilities  certified  by 
the  State  for  that  purpose; 

"(2)  agree  to  accept  and  apply  such  mini- 
mum standards  for  highway  traffic  safety 
with  respect  to  inspection  as  the  SecreUry 
shall   by  regulation   prescribe; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  SUte  will  pay  from 
non-Federal  sotu-ces  the  coet  of  such  program 
In  excess  of  amounts  received  under  this 
section; 

"(4)  set  forth  provisions  for  the  financing 
of  such  plan  without  Federal  assistance  be- 
gliming  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1973; 

■  1 5)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
SUte  agency  will  adequately  supervise  such 
program, 

■'1 6)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,'  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  InformaUon  as  the  Secretary 
may  require;  and 

"(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necossarv 
to  aa«iu«  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  ftinds  received  under  this  section. 


"(c)  The  Secretary  sbaU  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section ( b ) . 

"5  406,  Grants  for  State  driver  education  and 
training  programs 

"(a)  From  simis  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  tc  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  1967  and  for  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  tc  States  to  pay  up 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  establishing, 
expanding  and  Impwovlng  programs  for  driver 
education  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  The  Secretarv  shall  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  programs  for  each  fiscal  year 
based  upon  the  funds  appropriated  therefor 
for  that  fiscal  year  and  the  number  of  parUc- 
tpating  States. 

"(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  In 
the  grant  program  under  this  section  shall 
submit  through  its  State  educational  agency, 
a  State  plan  which  shall — 

■  *1)  provide  for  the  initiation  of  a  State 
program  for  driver  education  or  for  a  signi- 
ficant expansion  and  Imprcriement  of  such  a 
program  already  in  existence; 

"1 2)  Include  provisions  for  the  training  of 
qualified  lastructors  and   their  certification; 

"'3)  provide  for  adequate  research,  devel- 
opment, and  procurement  of  practice  driving 
faclliUes,  simulators,  and  other  similar  teach- 
ing aids: 

"(4)  Include  provision  for  financial  assist- 
ance by  the  State  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  research  in  driver  education 
testing,  currlcultim,  and  methocfi  of  instruc- 
tion; 

■(8)  provide  that  the  State  will  pay  from 
non-Federal  sources  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
gram In  excess  of  amounts  received  under 
this  section; 

"(6)  provide  adequate  State  supervision 
and  administration  of  such  driver  educa> 
tlon; 

"(7)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
malce  such  report*.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reqtilre;  and 

"(8)  provide  such  fl.scaj  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necesiwry 
to  asstu-e  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  this  section. 
■(c)  Prior  to  prescribing  regulations  un- 
der this  section  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare, 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
SUte  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section ( b ) . 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "Sute  educational  agency'  means  the 
SUte  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or 
officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  SUte 
supervision  of  pubUc  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  or,  ijr  there  is  no  such  ofHcer 
or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  by  SUte  law. 
"1406.  Community  safety  programs 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  In  agreement  with  the 
Governor  of  each  Sute  or  his  designee,  shall 
encourage  and  assist  political  subdivisions  of 
the  respective  SUtes  to  esUbllsh  traffic  safety 
programs  designed  to  reduce  traffic  accidents 
and  deaths,  injuries  and  propterty  damage 
resultmg  therefrom.  Such  programs  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  sUtewlde  highway 
safety  program  approved  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  402(a);  and  may  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  study,  training, 
research,  demonstration,  experlmenutlons 
and  implemenutlon  of  safety  programs;  Im- 
provement or  laws  and  ordinances;  accident 
recordkeeplbg;  driver  educaUon;  motor  ve- 
hicle inspection  and  administration;  police 
traffic  control;  traffic  courts:  public  Informa- 
tion; citizen  support  and  medical  care  and 
transporutfon  for  the  injured. 
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"(b)  "PoUtlcal  BUtxUTlalons'  shall,  for  th« 
pitrpoaes  of  tbic  Act,  mean  any  city  or  county, 
a  combined  city-county,  a  multlcounty  or 
metropolitan  regional  governmental  unit, 
wblcb  U  predominantly  within  a  etaodard 
metropolitan  statistical  area. 

■'(c)   Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
a  deduction   for   the  necessary  costs  of  ad- 
ministering   the    provisions   of    this   section. 
and  the  remainder  shall   be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  States  for  distribution 
by  the  Ooveroors  to  eligible  political  subdi- 
visions to  carry  out  the   provisions  of  sub- 
section   (a)    and   said   apportionment  to   be 
made  on  the  basis  of  75  per  centum  accord- 
ing to  metropolitan  population,  and  26  per 
centum  as  the  Secretary  In  his  administra- 
tive discretion  may  deem  appropriate,  with 
no  State  receiving  more  than  10  per  centum 
in  accordance  with  criteria  to  be  determined 
by   the   Secretary,   such   criteria   to   include, 
but  uot  be  limited  to,  cooslderatlon  of  need, 
the  incidence  of  traffic  accidents,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap- 
propriate.    All    provisions    of   chapter    1    of 
this  title  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid 
primary   highway   funds    (except  the   appor- 
tionment formula  and   the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem limitation  in  expending  funds),  includ- 
ing   the    provisions    relating    to    obligation, 
p>erlod  of  availability.  Federal  share  payable 
( 50  per  centum ) .  and  expenditure  of  Federal- 
aid  primary  highway  funds,  shall  govern  the 
administration  of  the  highway  safety  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this   section,   except   as   determined   by    the 
Secretary  to  be  inconsistent  with  this  section. 
"J  407.  National      Traffic      Safety      Advisory 
Committee 
"(a)(1)   There  Is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce    (Transportation)    a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Advisory  Committee, 
composed  of  the  Secretary  or  an  officer  of 
the  Department  appointed  by  him,  who  shall 
be  chairman,  and  thirty  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  no  more  than  five  of  whom 
shall  be  Federal  officers  or  employees.     The 
appointed  members,  having  due  regard  for 
the  purposes  of  section  101  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  selected   from   among   representatives  of 
various  State  and  local  governments,  includ- 
ing State  legislatures,  of  public  and  private 
interests  contributing  to.  affected  by,  or  con- 
cerned with  traffic  and  highway  safety,  and 
of  other  public  and  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, or  groups  demonstrating  an  active 
interest  In  traffic  and  highway  safety,  as  well 
as  research  scientists  and  other  individuals 
who  are  expert  In  this  field. 

"(2)  (A)  Each  member  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
three  yea^p,  except  that  (1)  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (11)  the 
terms  of  office  of  members  first  taking  office 
aft«r  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
shall  expire  as  follows:  ten  at  the  end  of  one 
year  after  such  date,  ten  at  the  end  of  two 
years  after  such  date,  and  ten  at  the  end 
of  three  years  after  such  date,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appolntinent, 
and  (111)  the  term  of  any  member  shall  be 
extended  until  the  date  on  which  the  suc- 
ceaaor's  appointment  is  effective.  None  of 
the  members  appointed  by  the  President 
other  than  Federal  officers  or  employees  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  within  one 
year  following  the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 
"(B)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences of  such  Council  or  otherwise  engaged 
In-  the  business  of  such  Cbuncll,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  9100  per 
dl«m,  including  traveltlme,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busl- 


ness  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
Including  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorised  In  aectlcn  6  of  the  Admlnlstra- 
Uve  Expenses  Act  of  1S40  (5  U.8.C.  73b-a) 
for  persons  In  the  Oovemment  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

"(b)  The  NaUonal  Traffic  Safety  Advisory 
Committee  shall  advise,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to,  the  Secretary  on 
matters  relating  to  the  scUvltles  and  func- 
tions of  the  Department  In  the  field  of  traffic 
and  highway  safety.  The  Committee  is  au- 
thorlaed  (1)  to  review  research  projects  or 
programs  submitted  to  or  recommended  by 
it  in  the  field  of  traffic  and  highway  safety 
and  recommend  to  the  Secretary,  for  prose- 
cution under  this  Act,  any  such  projects 
which  it  believes  show  promise  of  making 
valuable  contributions  to  human  knowledge 
with  respect  to  the  cause  and  prevention 
of  traffic  or  highway  accidents;  and  (2)  to 
review,  prior  to  issuance,  standards  proposed 
to  be  issued  by  order  of  the  Secretary  under 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  as  amended  hereby, 
and  to  make  recommendations  thereon. 
Such  recommendations  shall  be  published  in 
connection  with  the  Secretary's  determliui- 
tlon  or  order." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Sections  135  and  313  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(b)(1)  The  analysis  of  chapter  I  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended 
by  deleting: 

"135.  Highway  safety  programs." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting: 

"313.  Highway  Safety   Conference." 

|3)  There  Is  hereby  added  at  the  end  of 
the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  the  following: 

"CHAPTEK  «— HIOHWAT  SAJXTT" 

See,  103.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  (40.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  $60,000,000  for  the  fiacul 
year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and  •60,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

S»c.  104.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  403  of  tlUe  23,  United  States  Code, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated 
the  additional  sum  of  910,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  (20.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968;  and 
•25.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969  Funds  appropriated  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  necessary  costs  in  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  section  403,  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Sec.  105.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  404  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
there  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  •6,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Sic.  106.  For  ttie  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  406  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
there  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  •20,000,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  •26,000,000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  •30.000.000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 

Sec.  107  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  406  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  ^40.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ■ 
ending  June  30.  1967.  •60,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and  ^60,- 
000,000  fcff  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969 

Sbc.  108.  Section  101(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following  term  at  the  end  thereof:  "The 
term  'State  highway  safety  agency'  means 
those  departments,  commissions,  boards,  or 
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officials  of  any  State  charged  by  its  laws  with 
the  responsibility  for  administering  the  Stats 
highway  safety  program,  or  any  part  thereof  " 

Sec.  lOfl.  Section  106  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subsection  at  the  end  thereof- 

"(e)  in  approving  programs  for  projects 
on  the  PedertLl-ald  systems  pursuant  to 
chapter  1  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  to  those  projects  which  Incor- 
porate Improved  standards  and  features  with 
safety  benefits." 

Sec  110.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  stipersede  the  authority 
under  existing  law  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
make  a  thorough  and  complete  study  of  the 
relationship  between  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  and  its  effect  upon  highway  safety 
and  drivers  of  motor  vehicles,  in  consulta- 
tion with  such  other  government  and  pri- 
vate agencies  as  may  be  necessary  Such 
study  shall  cover  review  and  evaluation  of 
State  and  local  laws  and  enforcement 
methods  sind  procedures  relating  to  driving 
under  the  Influence  of  alcohol.  State  and 
local  programs  for  the  treatment  of  alcohol- 
ism, and  such  other  aspects  of  this  overall 
problem  as  may  be  useful.  The  results  of 
this  study  shall  be  reported  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  on  or  before  July  1,  1967. 
and  shall  include  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation if  warranted. 

Sec.  112.  In  order  to  provide  the  basis 
for  evaluating  the  continuing  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  and  to  furnish  the  Con- 
gress with  the  infopnation  necessary  for 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  flscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30.  1969.  the 
Secretary.  In  cooperation  with  the  Gover- 
nors or  the  appropriate  State  highway  safety 
agencies,  shall  make  a  detailed  estimate  at 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  such 
detailed  estimate  and  recommendations  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  matching  fund* 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  10, 
1968. 


FISH   PROTEIN   CONCENTRATE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2720)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through 
the  use  of  experiment  and  demonstration 
plants,  practicable  and  economic  means 
for  the  production  by  the  commercial 
fishing  Industry  of  fish  protein  concen- 
trate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  moments  we  have  been 
contemplating  and  discussing  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  what  the  bill  would  do  for  the 
American  fisherman  and  the  American 
fishing  Industry.  It  is  appropriate  that 
this  should  be  done. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
impact  that  the  program  wlU  have  on 
the  protein  hungry  world. 

I  predict  that  we  can  get  the  protein 
concentrate  program  underway  in  a  very 
short  time  and  that  soon  after  the  pilot 
plants  have  been  in  operation  we  can 
produce,  from  resources  not  now  utilized, 
the  proteins  so  urgently  needed  in  so 
■many  places.  We  can  then  take  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  we  will  help  people  who 
are  now  sick  and  that  we  will  be  afford- 
ing proper  nutrition  to  those  people  who 
cauinot  now  have  it. 

This  humanitarian  aspect  Is  predomi- 
nant in  our  thinking. 

I  trust  that  the  Senator  from  DeU- 
ware  will  not  offer  his  amendment  »nd 


vill  not  insist  upon  consideration  of  it. 
All  we  seek  to  do  here  Is  to  achieve  a 
basic  legislative  framework  from  which 
we  can  proceed  in  an  area  in  wiilch  there 
is  great  and  desperate  need  for  speetly 
action. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thiiik  this  is  one  of  the  very  finest  re- 
ports on  a  subject  concerning  which 
there  has  not  been  too  much  said  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  have  the  report 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  following 
his  remarks. 

Ut.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  do  I  understand  correctly  t^at 
the  committee  report  on  the  bill  is  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  Its  entirety? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
refer  to  from  page  1  in  the  middle  of  page 
4.  not  the  amendments,  or  the  entire 
report 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  think  that  the  whole  report 
should  be  printed  in  the  Record  because 
the  report  spells  out  the  entire  story.  A 
letter  from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior strongly  recommends  against  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

-Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  will  not  allow  the 
report  on  the  bill  to  be  reproduced  In  its 
entirety.  Certain  extracts  of  the  report, 
as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  lest  there  be  a  misunder- 
."tanding,  the  part  of  the  report  which  I 
want  to  be  sure  is  printed  is  the  letter 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
signed  by  Harry  Anderson,  under  date 
of  April  22,  and  the  letter  from  the  Excu- 
tivp  ocace  of  the  President,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  signed  by  Mr.  E>onald  P. 
Hornig,  of  the  Ofilce  of  Science  and 
Technology,  under  date  of  May  13,  1966. 

I  should  like  to  make  certain  that  those 
two  letters  are  printed  in  the  Record. 
They  are  the  heart  of  the  entire  arjni- 
meni.  in  these  letters  the  agencies  make 
a  strong  recommendation  against  the 
economic  feasibility  of  five  plants. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a£  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  which 
was  referred  the  blU  (S.  2720)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop, 
through  the  uss  of  erperlment  and  dem- 
»  onsiratlon  plants,  practicable  and  economic 
means  for  the  production  by  the  commercial 
flihlng  industry  of  fish  protein  concentrate, 
Slaving  considered  the  same,  reports  favor- 
»bly  thereon  with  amendments  and  recom- 
mends that  the  bill   (as  amended)   do  pass. 

PriPOSK   AND   SUMMAST    OF   THE   LEGISLATION 

TTie  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  in- 
augurate an  accelerated  program  of  flsh  pro- 
tein concentrate  research  Including  author- 
ity to  construct  five  demonstration   plants. 

The  legislation  suthorlues  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  promote  research  in  the  develop- 
fflfnt  of  the  most  ofBclent  processes  to  pro- 
luce  flsh  protein  concentrate  for  human 
consumption  and  to  study  food  technology 
problems  related  to  the  introduction  of  the 
product  into  any  diet  or  culture.     The  Sec- 


retary may  employ  scientists  within  the  De- 
partment to  carry  out  the  research  or  may 
by  grant  or  contract  encourage  universities 
and  private  research  agencies  and  companies 
to  study  new  processes.  The  committee  has 
estimated  that  a  minimum  of  five  demon- 
stration plants  may  be  needed  over  the  next 
5  years  to  test  the  economic  and  engineering 
feasibility  of  the  processes  developed.  In- 
formation accumulated  will  be  available  to 
the  public  to  encourage  private  Initiative  in 
the  commercial  application  of  the  discov- 
eries Five  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
plant  construction  during  the  5-year  pro- 
gram. 

BACKGEOITND  OF  THK   LK51SLATION 

The  bill  was  introduced  on  October  22. 
1966,  by  Senators  E.  L.  Bartlitt  and  Wakksn 
a.  Magnuson.  The  committee  held  hearings 
on  the  bill  on  April  25.  1966,  in  Aberdeen, 
Wash  ,  and  on  May  16  and  17.  1966.  in  Wash- 
ington, DC 

Earlier  hearings  on  the  general  subject 
of  flsh  protein  concentrate  were  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  on  August   14,  1964. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  testified 
In  8upp>ort  of  the  legislation.  The  Dei>art- 
ment  recommended,  however,  that  the  au- 
thorization be  limited  to  one  plant  at  this 
time  because  the  Immediate  construction  of 
five  plants  would  be  premature.  The 
Department  agreed  that  addltlonsJ  plants 
may  be  needed  lu  the  future  when  studies 
presently  underway  have  been  completed. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  Informed  the  committee  that  he 
supports  the  objectives  of  the  bill  and  agrees 
with  its  approach. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee.  Dr. 
Albert  H.  Moeeman,  Assistant  Administrator 
lor  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, stated  that  AID  was  strongly  In  favor 
of  the  pwoposal  as  a  means  of  helping  meet 
the  growing  world  food  problem,  particularly 
In  developing  countries. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  favored  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee  deleting  reference 
to  selling  fish  protein  concentrate  under  the 
food  for  freedom  legislation. 

The  legislation  was  suppKsrted  strongly  by 
all  fishery  Interests  from  the  Atlantic,  gull. 
and  Pacific  coasts  and  from  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  and  by  representatives  from  numer- 
oiis  large  food  and  research  companies  in- 
cluding General  Poods  Corp..  Meals  for  Mil- 
lions Foundation,  Avco  Corp.,  and  Marine 
Colloids,  Inc.  The  sole  opposition  came 
from  the  National  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  a  substantial  domestic  and  Intematlontd 
Interest  In  the  development  of  an  Inexpensive 
flsh  protein  concentrate  similar  to  that  con- 
nected With  the  development  of  an  Inex- 
pensive means  of  extracting  salt  from  sea 
water.  There  is  an  acknowledged  world 
shortage  of  fresh  water  and  of  a  high-grade 
inexpensive  protein  to  meet  the  expanding 
world  food  needs.  Congress  recognized  the 
national  and  international  need  and  im- 
plications of  an  accelerated  saline  water 
program  in  1952  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Saline  Water  Act  and  in  1968  with  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  8S-688  which  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct 
Ave  demonstration  plants.  Under  the  saline 
water  program  the  Secretary  is  carrylnf 
out  an  energetic  program  imder  which  re- 
search grants  are  awarded  to  universities, 
private  research  groups  and  companies,  re- 
search contracts  are  entered  into  for  the 
development  of  bench  model  and  pilot 
plants,  and  flnaUy  demonstration  plants 
are  either  built  by  the  Oovemment  or  private 
industry  with  private  contract  operation. 
The  committee  believes  that  this  same  type 
of    development    progrun    should    bs    em- 


ployed In  the  search  for  InexpenslTe  means 
to  produce  a  flsh  protein  concentrate. 

NXKD   Foa   lxoislation 

It  Is  reliably  estimated  that  by  19B0  the 
world  population  wUl  Increase  from  8.4  bU- 
llon  to  4  8  bUlion  and  by  the  year  2030,  the 
world  population  will  reach  14  billion.  The 
world  Is  hungry  today  with  two-thirds  of 
the  present  p>opulation  underfed;  the  world 
will  be  hungrier  tomorrow  unless  some  In- 
expensive source  of  protein  can  be  found 
fca-  human   consumption. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee.  Dr. 
Albert  H  Moseman.  Assistant  Administrator 
for  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, stated  that  the  Agency  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  protein  malnu- 
trition in  many  areas  of  the  world.  The 
\n-ltnes8  testified  that  "It  is  our  conviction 
that  the  world's  protein  deficit  is  of  such  a 
magnitude  that  all  fesislble  approaches  and 
resources  necessary  to  achieve  its  solution 
must  be  perfected  and  mobilized."  In  com- 
menting on  the  Importance  of  flsh  protein 
concentrate.  Dr.  Moseman  stated.  "The 
blandness  of  the  product.  Its  apparent  free- 
dom from  toxic  factors,  and  its  high  protein 
biological  value  are  most  impressive.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  projections  of  costs  will 
prevail  up  to  larger  industrial  levels  of  proc- 
essing We  are  hopeful  that  there  may  be 
favorable  action  by  the  Ft)Od  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration on  this  product  which  not  only 
will  permit  use  of  a  domestically  processed 
product  for  food  use  at  home  and  abroad  but 
also  will  enable  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  consider  more  effective  pro- 
grams of  technical  guidance  and  related  as- 
sistance to  food -needy  countries  which  have 
adequate  flsh  resources  for  establishing  local 
flsh  protein  concentrate  industries.  •  •  • 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  is  deeply  interested  In  the  fur- 
ther perfection  and  utilization  of  flsh  protein 
concentrate  materials  and  we  regard  the  ex- 
panded research  and  development  activities 
that  would  be  made  possible  under  S.  2720  as 
of  direct  and  positive  benefit  to  our  foreign 
aid  efforts." 

The  purposes  of  the  demonstratlon-pUot 
plants  are  to  reduce  private  Investment  risk 
involving  new  products  and  engineering  con- 
cept*, to  stimulate  the  developanent  of  mar- 
kets for  flsh  protein  concentrate,  to  provide 
adequate  quantities  of  product  for  food  tech- 
nological research  and  human  feeding  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  private  food  industries 
and  Ooverrunent  agencies  ^ 

There  Is  no  short  cut  that  would  eliminate 
the  pilot  plant  stage  in  the  development  of 
a  fully  successful  commercial  fi^  protein 
concentrate. 

The  committee  can  see  at  this  time  the 
possible  need  for  the  design  of  a  mlnlmiun 
of  five  totaUy  different  pUot  plans.  The  first 
is  a  batch  extraction  plant  utilizing  isopropyl 
alcohol  as  devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  scientists.  The  second 
plant  might  involve  a  continuous  solvent 
extraction  process  possibly  using  some  other 
solvent,  geared  principally  to  the  preparation 
of  flsh  protein  concentrate  from  fatty  flsh 
and  the  collection  of  the  valuable  oil  that 
would  be  obtained.  A  third  approach  con- 
ceptually new,  would  be  what  has  been  iden- 
tifled  as  a  biological  method  of  manufactur- 
ing flsh  protein  concentrate.  The  biological 
approach  utilizes  enz)-mes  to  digest  the  flsh 
into  a  liquid  slurry.  Fat  and  water  are  later 
removed  by  conventional  means.  Products 
thus  prepared  are  water  soluble  sad  can,  de- 
pending on  processing  conditions  selected, 
have  varying  and  highly  desirable  flavor  and 
odor  characteristics.  A  fourth  plant  mlglit 
be  the  Installation  of  ftsh  protein  concen- 
trate processing  aboard  a  flshing  vessel.  This 
approach  is  particularly  favorable  Insofar  as 
economics  are  concerned.  The  last  approach 
might  employ  novel  physical  methods  to 
elimln*te  water  and  fat  from  fish  by  such 
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mean*  u  the  u«e  of  high  electrical  dlach&rgee 
through  fl«h  tissues.  These  physical  meth- 
ods appear  to  be  highly  favorable  for  com- 
bining with  biological  methods.  However, 
the  committee  felt  that  the  Secretary  would 
not  request  funds  for  any  demonstration 
plant  until  a  process  had  been  approved  by 
the  PVxxl  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  teatlfled 
that  the  E>epartment  would  follow  the  Pres- 
ident's patent  policy  statement  of  October 
13.  1963.  In  considering  any  rights  to  any  In- 
ventions made  under  the  program  and  that 
the  Oovernmerit  would  therefore  normally 
acquire  the  principal  rights.  The  Commit- 
tee was  also  concerned  with  this  problem 
and  expressed  support  for  the  Department's 
position  tnat  the  public  Interest  In  the  proc- 
ess or  product  developed  from  the  plants  be 
fully  and  adequately  protected. 

Primarily,  flsh  protein  concentrate  may  be 
regarded  as  a  high-quality,  low-coat  animal 
protein  supplement,  suitable  for  Incorpora- 
tion Into  a  variety  of  food  forms.  If,  how- 
ever, fish  protein  concentrate  la  to  reach  the 
people  who  need  it  in  a  form  they  want  and 
can  use  and  at  a  price  they  can  afford,  the 
committee  believes  feasibility  studies  must 
be  conducted.  The  economics  for  any  par- 
ticular market  area  can  only  be  defined  by 
studying  various  aspects  of  food  hablta  and 
customs,  inherent  nutritional  problems  and 
marketing  and  distribution  capacities. 

Fish  protein  concentrate  can  readily  be 
Incorporated  Into  a  number  of  existing  food 
producU  or  It  may  be  used  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  food  products.  To  attain  con- 
sumer acceptance,  however,  techniques  and 
formulations  must  be  developed  to  deter- 
mine the  optlmimi  levels  of  Incorporation  of 
flah  protein  concentrate  In  food  products  to 
realize  the  most  economical  compromise  be- 
tween nutritional  values  and  acceptability. 
PUh  protein  concentrate  added  to  foods 
must  be  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  ef- 
fect on  nutritive  value,  color,  flavor,  texture, 
and  stability  during  storage. 
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The  reports  of  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments follows: 

U.S.  DxpamcBNT 

OF    TH»    InTEUOB. 

Omcz  or  Tint  Sxcsxtabt, 
Washington,  DC.  A.pHl  22. 1988. 
Hon.  WAaaxN  O.  Maoktjson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dka*  SiNATOB  MAGNnsoN:  Your  conunlt- 
tee  has  requested  this  Department's  com- 
ments on  S.  2720,  a  bill  "To  authorlw  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through 
the  use  of  experiment  and  demonstration 
plants,  practicable  and  economic  means  for 
the  production  by  the  commercial  w«><tT>g 
Industry  of  flah  protein  concentrate." 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
with  the  amendments  suggested  herein. 

8.  3720  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Increase  his  present  flsh  protein 
concentrate  research  and  experimentation 
program  and  to  build  five  experiment  and 
demonstration  plants  to  produce  this  con- 
centrate. The  bm  authorizes  a  maximum 
approprlatJon  of  tS  million  to  construct 
these  plants  and  additional  sums  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  and  the  Drosram 
Itself.  ^    * 

Our  amendments  and  comments  thereon 
are  as  follows: 

1.  On  page  3,  Unas  4  and  6,  delete  the 
words  "not  to  exceed  Ave  experiment  and 
demoQstraUon  plants"  and  insert  "one  ex- 
periment and  demonstration  plant." 

a.  Delete  the  last  sentence  in  subsection 
a(a)  of  tbebUl. 

3.  On  page  3.  Unes  6.  15,  18.  and  on  page 
8.  llnee  1.  31.  and  24.  delete  "plants  '  and  In- 
eert  "plant". 

4.  On  pe«e  a.  line  33.  delete  "or  plante". 


6.  On  page  3.  Une  4.  delete  "Each  con- 
structed" and  substitute  "The". 

Theee  changes  reduce  the  number  of  au- 
thorized plants  from  five  to  one.  This 
plant  would  be  an  expanded  version  of  the 
existing  model-scale  solvent  system  de- 
veloped by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries of  this  Department.  Studies  utilizing 
the  currently  available  model  unit  have  In- 
dicated that  a  highly  nutrlUous  flsh  protein 
concentrate  (FPC)  can  be  produced  using 
solvent  extraction  procedures. 

It  Is  now  necessary  to  determine  whether 
a  similar  product  can  be  manufactured  on 
a  commercial  scale  within  the  economic 
limits  required.  It  Is  also  necessary  to  pro- 
duce larger  quantities  of  FPC  for  testing 
purposes — to  determine  and  demonstrate 
where  and  to  what  extent  It  can  be  used  as 
a  supplement  with  other  foodstuffs. 

Theae  needs  Justify  the  construction  and 
op>eratlon  of  one  experiment  and  demonstra- 
tion plant  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  at  this 
time.  The  safety  and  wholesomeness  of  sol- 
vent-extracted FPC  has,  to  date,  been  demon- 
strated only  for  hake  belonging  to  the  Mer- 
lucclldae  and  Oadldae  families.  Including  the 
sUver  hake,  the  white  hake,  the  squirrel  or 
red  hake,  and  Paclflc  hake.  Studies  leading  to 
the  extension  of  the  solvent  process  to  other 
families  of  schooling  flshee.  notably  the  men- 
haden, are  now  underway,  but  completion  of 
such  studies  cannot  be  anticipated  in  the 
very  near  future.  In  as  much  as  fishes  of 
the  hake  family  enjoy  only  a  relatively  llmlU. 
ed  geographic  distribution  In  the  waters  of 
our  east  and  west  coasts,  construction,  at 
this  time,  of  five  FPC  demonstration  plants 
would  be  premature. 

It  Is  possible,  however,  that  when  the 
studies  on  other  families  of  flshee  are  com- 
pleted, additional  plants  may  be  needed. 
At  that  time,  the  operation  of  the  single 
plant  proposed  herein  will  permit  us  to  de- 
sign more  efficient  solvent-extraction  plants, 
tailored  to  the  specific  characteristics  of 
these  other  families  of  flshee.  In  addition, 
work  Is  underway  on  two  other  baelc  proc- 
esses for  the  production  of  FPC — namely,  an 
enzymatic  digestion  process  and  a  physical 
cell  disruption  process. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  development  of  either 
or  both  of  these  processee  might  cause  the 
sol  vent- extracUon  process  to  be  relatively 
uneconomical  or  even  obsolete. 

6.  We  recommend  that  subsection  2(e)  be 
deleted.  Congress  Is  now  considering  gen- 
eral legislation  on  the  subject  of  foreign  sales 
and  donations  of  food  which  would  revise 
the  exUtlng  Public  Law  480  program.  We 
strongly  believe  the  use  of  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate In  International  programs  should 
be  considered  In  the  context  of  the  general 
legislation  rather  than  this  bill. 

7.  On  page  3.  Une  21.  change  "$5,000,000"  to 
"•1,000,000". 

We  believe  that  the  cost  of  constructing 
this  single  plant  wiu  not  exceed  «1  million 
We  estimate  that  about  $800,000  will  be 
needed  each  year  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  plant  and  to  conduct  onslte  quaUty  con- 
trol and  engineering  experimentation  work. 
The  President's  patent  policy  statement  of 
October  13,  1963.  wUl  govern  the  dlspoeltlon 
of  rights  lo  any  Inventions  made  by  an 
operating  contractor  under  subsection  3(b) 
of  the  bill.  That  statement  provides  that 
since  the  experUneotal  work  will  be  In  the 
fields  affecung  pubUo  health  and  welfare  and 
directed  to  a  process  or  product  Intended  for 
pubic  use.  the  Oovernment  would  normally 
acquire  the  principal  rlghu. 

We  believe  enactment  of  the  subject  bill,  in 
accordance  with  the  stiggested  amendments, 
would  provide  for  the  j>erfecUon  and  demon- 
stration of  commercial  scale  procesalng  tech- 
nlquea  to  produce  an  economical,  highly  nu- 
trlUous. simply  stored,  and  eaelly  transported 
food  substance.  Additionally,  it  would  en- 
courage the  development  of  markets  for  the 


products  produced  by  these  plants.  Thers  i. 
widespread  Interest  In  the  FPC  program  u 
Indicated  by  some  15  major  domestic  iM 
manufacturers  who  Indicate  an  Interest  in 
testing  the  feasibility  of  incorporating  m^ 
quality  flah  protein  concentrate  Into  toS 
products.  These  Include  baked  goods  candT 
cereals,  nondah^  baby  foods,  and  dletm 
foods.  In  addition,  Interest  In  lncorpor»t 
Ing  FPC  In  the  diets  of  mUUons  of  protein- 
starved  peoples  In  the  developing  countries 
throughout  the  world  has  been  expressed  by 
organlzaUons  such  as  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternatlonal  Development,  United  NaUooi 
Children's  Fund,  World  Health  OrganlzaUon. 
and  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  considered  alternative  approaches 
to  that  taken  In  S.  2720,  as  amended  herein 
One  poeelble  approach  is  that  of  contracting 
with  one  or  two  representaUves  of  the  com- 
mercial fishing  Industry  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  bin.  We  beUeve.  however 
that  this  approach  has  two  major  drawback* 
not  apparent  in  the  approach  taken  by  this 
bill.  ' 

The  first  Is  the  cost.  We  have  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  the  demonstration  plant  ap- 
proach U:>  produce  S.OOO  tons  of  ft.sh  protein 
concentrate  for  1  year  wUl  be  about  $1.5  mil- 
lion. We  believe  the  contract  approach  will 
result  In  higher  costs  for  the  same  amount 
of  flsh  protein  concentrate,  especially  ll  we 
require  the  contractor  to  perform  In  a  nun- 
ner  that  will  carry  out  all  the  experiment* 
we  plan  In  the  demonstration  plant  approach 
In  developing  a  product  and  a  process.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  we  do  not  now 
have  a  marketable  product.  Nor  do  we  know 
whether  It  can  be  manufactured  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  within  reasonable  economic 
limits.  Piu-thermore.  the  conuactor  has  no 
present-day  market  for  It  The  ooet  of  devel- 
oping all  of  these  Items  will  be  substantial  to 
the  private  Investor  who  mu.it  make  a  re- 
turn on  his  Investment.  The  plant  con- 
structed by  Oovernment.  on  the  other  hand, 
will  be  ojjerated  In  a  flexible  manner,  and  no 
profit  Is  required. 

The  second  is  the  fact  that  we  want  to 
benefit  the  entire  Industry,  not  Just  that  por- 
tion of  Industry  which  has  the  most  money 
to  risk.  One  must  recognize  that  the  com- 
mercial fishing  Industry  Is  primarily  com- 
posed of  many  small  entrepreneurs.  The 
contract  approach  would  benefit  only  the 
largest  entrepreneurs  In  the  Industry.  We 
believe  that  such  a  result  Is  not  In  the  public 
Interest.  In  addition,  we  believe  It  would 
take  longer  to  follow  the  contract  approach 
with  uncertain  results. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  re{X)rt  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hakry  R.  Anderson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ExECiTrvK   OfTTCE   or   the    Presi- 

DKNT.      OmCE      OP      ScntNCE      AND 

Technologt, 

Washington.  D.C,  May  13,  196S. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Because  of  the  deep 
and  continuing  interest  of  this  oflllce  In  the 
development  and  production  of  wholesome 
fish  protein  concentrate,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  submitting  the  following  comments 
on  S.  3730  which  I  understand  Is  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  3730  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  promote  research  and  experi- 
ment and  to  provide  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  experimental  and  demonrtra- 
Uon  plants  for  the  production  of  flsh  pro- 
tein concentrate. 

I  am  fully  In  support  of  the  objectives  of 
S.   2730   and   agree   with   lU  approach.    On 


the  basis  of  the  experience  gained  by  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  In  develop- 
ing a  promising  laboratory  process,  I  believe 
that  there  la  need  for  the  construction  of  a 
ilngle  experimental  and  demonstration  pilot 
plant  which  would  pave  the  way  for  the  sub- 
sequent construction  of  semlcommerclal  and 
full-scale  production  plants. 

We  now  have  a  fragmented,  hand-operated 
laboratory  process.  A  necessary  next  step  Is 
to  construct  a  relatively  small  experUnental 
continuous  process  plant  with  maximum 
flexibility  for  the  conduct  of  engineering  re- 
search studies  under  a  wide  range  of  condi- 
tions. Although  the  plant  might  be  con- 
tractor operated,  the  design  and  trouble- 
shooting In  the  test  plant  should  be  carried 
out  with  the  Intimate  Involvement  of  those 
experienced  In  the  laboratory  process  and 
having  thorough  understanding  of  the  de- 
sired characteristics  of  the  final  products. 

The  need  for  an  Intermediate  experimental 
plant  of  this  character  has  been  underscored 
by  the  Committee  on  Marine  Protein  Re- 
source Development  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences'  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  In  a 
resolution   adopted    October    14.    1965. 

By  providing  reliable  economic  and  engi- 
neering data  and  by  demon.stratlng  the 
wholesomeness  and  acceptability  of  the 
product  through  the  production  of  small 
quantities  of  protein  needed  for  nutritional 
tests  and  feasibility  studies,  a  Government- 
financed  program  can.  In  my  view,  most  ex- 
peditiously develop  competitive  commercial 
Interest  and  Investment  to  Increase  produc- 
tion, reduce  costs,  and  stimulate  markets  for 
flsh  protein  concentrate. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program,  and  that  the  Bureau 
concurs  with  the  views  contained  herein. 
Sincerely  yours,- 

Donald  F   Hornio. 

Director. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  have  stated  earlier.  I  am 
In  complete  agreement  with  the  objec- 
Uves  of  the  bill.  The  other  side  has  no 
monopoly  on  the  humanitarian  effort  in- 
volved in  this  measure;  however,  the  re- 
ports of  all  agencies  involved  clearly 
state  that  they  are  recommending  the 
approval  of  only  one  pilot  plant  at  this 
time. 

I  am  just  as  much  interested  in  the 
objectives  of  the  bill  as  is  any  Senator 
who  has  spoken  heretofore.  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  that  we  should  au- 
thorize the  enactment  of  one  pilot  plant; 
but  why  increase  this  request  by  500 
percent? 

I  come  from  the  east  coast.  The  east 
coast  has  just  as  much  interest  in  the 
measure  as  does  the  west  coast,  and  one 
of  the  largest  commercial  fishing  plants 
on  the  east  coast  Is  located  in  my  State. 

I  repeat,  I  have  Just  as  much  Interest 
in  this  measure  as  does  any  other  Sena- 
tor. However.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
me  that  the  bill  should  provide  for  five 
pilot  plants  to  work  on  something  that 
can  best  be  done  by  one. 

I  read  from  the  letter  of  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  signed  by  Mr.  Homlg : 

1  am  fully  in  support  of  the  objective*  of 
3.  2720  and  agree  with  iU  approach.  On  the 
oaau  of  the  experience  gained  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Oonomerclal  Fisheries  in  developing 
»  promising  laboratory  process.  I  believe 
that  there  is  need  for  the  construction  of  a 
"ngle  experimental  and  demonstration  pUot 
plant  which  would  pave  the  way  for  the  sub- 
»«quent  construction  of  semlcommerclal  and 
luii-scale  production  plante. 


The  Comptroller  Q«neral  stated  that 
as  of  October  31,  1965.  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  had  not  even  approved 
whole  fish  protein  concentrate  for  hu- 
man consumption. 

The  Comptroller  General  suggests 
that  we  might  want  to  hold  up  on  all 
pilot  plants  until  we  solve  this  problem. 
I  would  not  want  to  go  that  far. 

I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  construct 
one  pilot  plant  at  tliis  time,  but  I  see 
no  need  to  go  into  the  construction  of 
five  pilot  plants  when  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  so  clearly  points  out  that 
all  they  want  at  this  time  is  the  con- 
struction of  one  plant  until  they  can 
get  some  of  the  bugs  worked  out  of  this 
process.  They  may  then  find  it  neces- 
sary to  construct  another  pilot  plant  in- 
corporating the  benefit  of  their  experi- 
ence. They  may  be  successful  in  the 
first  pilot  plant,  and  then  we  could  move 
into  the  commercial  production  of  this 
prot-ein  product. 

Both  agencies  strongly  recommend 
against  the  enactment  of  legislation  for 
five  pilot  plants.  Let  us  stop  kidding 
ourselves.  If  we  authorize  this  amount 
now  the  money  will  be  appropriated. 
Each  of  five  dlfTerent  areas  of  the  coim- 
try  will  want  a  pilot  plant  in  its  respec- 
tive area.  Certainly  we  would  all  like  to 
have  one  in  our  area,  but  this  would 
be  impracticable. 

What  difference  would  it  make 
whether  the  plant  is  constructed  on  the 
east  coast  or  the  west  coast?  Any  dis- 
covery leading  to  the  production  of  thLs 
product  on  a  commercial  basis  would  be 
of  just  as  much  benefit  to  the  east  coast 
as  it  would  to  the  west  coast,  and  vice 
versa.  I  do  not  see  that  geographic  con- 
sideration should  be  involved  in  this 
matter  at  all. 

Let  us  face  it  this  is  nothing  more  than 
a  pork  barrel  endeavor  to  get  five  pilot 
plants  in  five  different  States,  all  of 
the  plants  working  on  the  same  project 
and  at  a  cost  of  $5  million.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  have  said  that  they  do  not 
need  but  1  million  and  want  but  one 
pUot  plant  at  this  particular  time.  It 
would  not  be  feasible  to  authorize  more 
than  one  until  they  have  developed  more 
experience. 

Mr.  President,  unless  an  agreement 
can  be  reached  limiting  the  proposal  to 
one  pilot  plant  I  shall  offer  the  amend- 
ment and  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  so  that  we  can  get  enough  Sen- 
ators present  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered.  Let  the  Senate  decide  whether 
It  want.s  to  Increase  the  appropriation 
500  percent  over  what  the  administration 
and  every  Oovernment  agency  state  Ls 
necessary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  this  is  not 
an  appropriation.  It  Is  an  authorization . 
We  are  not  attempting  to  increase  an 
appropriation  at  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  or  Delaware.  The  au- 
thorization is  for  $5  million,  not  for  $1 
million,  and  authorization  today  means 
appropriation  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  said 
it  was  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  Is  well  aware 


of  the  fact  that  the  next  step  would  be 
an  appropriation  for  |5  million.  It  would 
ultimately  end  up  with  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
hope  that  we  may  get  one.  two,  or  three 
plants  started.  However,  we  do  not  know. 
We  do  want  the  Record  to  show  that  this 
is  not  an  appropriation,  but  an  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  willing  to  leave  in  the  bill  the  au- 
thorization for  five  pilot  plants  "with  the 
proviso  that  under  no  circumstances  can 
more  than  $1  million  be  appropriated  I 
will  have  no  objecUon,  However,  the 
Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  he 
wants  an  authorization  for  $5  million  for 
the  construction  of  five  plants  and  later 
will  be  asking  for  the  full  appropriation. 

I  Shall  offer  an  amendment  in  line  with 
what  the  administration  says  is  the  max- 
imum amount  needed  and  the  maximum 
amoimt  that  can  be  utilized  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  <Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roil . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FINE  ARTS  COMMISSION  ENGINEER- 
ING STUDY  SHOWS  FEASIBILITy 
OF  RESTORATION  OF  WEST 
FRONT  WITHOUT  EXTENSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  pro\1sions  of  section  3  of 
rule  8.  relating  to  germaneness.  I  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  10  minutes." 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  be 
granted  pro\1ded  I  do  not  lose  my  "right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  in 
the  controversy  over  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol, 
the  proponents  of  this  $34  miilion  proj- 
ect have  had  the  advantage  of  engineer- 
ing estimates  and  a  prepared,  detailed 
justification.  The  justification  seems  to 
many  of  us  to  be  wholly  inadequate. 
Many  are  deeply  Incensed  with  the  pro- 
posal. 

But  the  proponents  enjoy  the  great 
advantage  of  being  armed  with  a  re- 
port that  contends  that  the  restoration 
of  the  west  wall  of  the  Capitol,  to 
strengthen  and  shore  it  up.  is  infeasible 
and  costly. 

Having  disposed  of  the  "shore  it  up 
but  don't  extend  it"  altematWe.  which 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral public  would  prefer  on  technical 
and  unrevealed  engineering  grounds,  they 
swiftly  opt  for  the  altemati\e  of  a  mas- 
sive expansion  of  Capitol  space. 
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Fortunately,  a  comi)etent  and  respon- 
sible engineering  flnn,  Bernard  P.  Lo- 
craft,  dvil  engineers,  ha«  made  a  oom- 
prehenslve  survey  of  the  prospect  of  re- 
storing: the  west  wall  without  extending 
the  west  front.  This  Interpretative  re- 
port was  made  for  the  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  report  demon- 
strates the  clear  feasibility  of  repairing 
and  rebuilding  the  west  wall  of  the  Capi- 
tol without  the  pufTed-up.- bloated  exten- 
sion and  without  the  Immense  cost  to  In- 
corporate what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  has  properly 
called  a  "king-sized  Howard  Johnson's" 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  recommendations  of  this  report  to 
Congress  specifically  refer  to  that  cost. 
I  think  the  report  makes  sense  In  Its 
specific  detail.  The  recommendations 
include : 
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A.  R«pair  the  badly  cracked  and  distorted 
portion*  Where  the  safety  of  structure  1«  In 
danger.  Replacement  with  new  stones  may 
be  necessary  in  some  cases. 

B.  Qrout  the  backup  wall  and  the  voids 
between  the  facing  and  backup  wall. 

C.  Waterproof  all  cracks  and  Joints  with 
the  beat  means  obtained  through  extezulve 
study. 

D.  Remove  the  loose  pcdnt  as  sauoh  as 
possible  without  damaging  the  stone  and  re- 
paint the  whole  building. 

The  report  concludes: 

We  conclude,  based  on  our  study  of  the 
report,  tliat  the  restoration  of  the  ezlvtlng 
West  Front  of  the  Capitol  is  not  Infeaslble. 
Cost,  hazard,  and  Interference  with  8ocu- 
pancy  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  restora- 
tion undertaken. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  report  and  a  letter 
from  William  Waltson.  Chairman  of  the 
Pine  Arts  Commission,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BraxARD  P.  LocsArr, 

CrvtL  ENCDmxa, 
Washington.  DC,  February  4,  1968. 
The  Commission  or  Pt»r«  A«ts, 
Interior  Department  Buildinff. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Obntlkmen:  We  present  herewith  an  In- 
terpretation of  the  "Report  on  the  Structural 
Condition  of  the  West  Central  Portion  of  the 
United  States  Capitol."  November  1,  ie«4. 
prepared  by  the  Thompson  &  Ughtner  Co., 
Inc.  of  BroolcUne,  Massachusetts,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  possible  alternates  for  correct- 
ing the  deficiencies  reported  therein.  There 
are  altogether  five  volumes  containing  re- 
ports of  visual  Inspections,  photographs, 
tables,  diagrams  and  sketches  Based  on  this 
Information,  conclusions  were  drawn  and 
recommendations  nxade  in  said  report  as  to: 

1.  Whether  the  existing  wall  can  be  re- 
paired In  Its  present  condition. 

a.  Whether  the  existing  wall  can  bo  refaced 
with  marble  In  Its  present  condition. 

3  Whether  remedial  action  requires  ex- 
tension of  the  West  Central  FYont  and  Its 
reconstmctlon  In  marble  or 

4  Whether  any  other  means  of  preserva- 
tion are  deemed  feasible  and  advisable. 

Ptrst,  the  summary  in  the  original  report 
Is  reviewed  and  Interpreted,  Item  by  item. 
Later,  recommendations  will  be  discussed 
based  on  our  study  of  the  report.  (Direct 
quotations  from  the  report  are  Italicized.) 

STTMMAKT  or  TH«  CONCLUSIONS  IN  THX  UPOIT 

1.  The  workmanship  on  the  sandstone 
ashlar  masonry  facing  is  generally  good.    The 


sandstone  asiilar  masonry  was  carefully  laid 
as  to  aMgnment  and  uniformity  of  thlckneas 
Of  Joints.  The  joints  were  one-<Ute«Dth  to 
one-elghth-lnch  thick,  with  the  face  and  rear 
bedded,  but  not  a  full  bed.  The  stone  was 
laid  with  alternate  courses,  keying  in  two 
or  more  inches. 

2.  The  iporkmanship  on  the  fieldstone 
r-ubhle  masonry  is  generally  inferior  The 
fieldstone  rubble  masonry  were  generally 
used  for  foiindatlon  walls,  interior  walls  and 
piers  and  to  backup  the  sandstone  ashlar  on 
the  exterior  wails.  The  center  of  the  wall 
generally  was  poorly  laid,  containing  small 
stones  and  many  voids.  Mortar  Is  lacking  In 
many  Joints  and  It  was  not  thoroughly  mixed 
Keying  between  the  ashlar  and  the  backup 
wall  was  poor.  Some  of  the  wall  Interior 
appeared  to  have  been  constructed  by  dtimp- 
Ing  stone  into  scant  beds  of  mortar. 

3.  The  workmanship  on  the  brick  masonry 
is  generally  acceptable.  The  brick  maaoiu^ 
generaUy  was  laid  with  weak  mortar,  uniform 
Joints,  but  contained  many  voids. 

4.  The  sandstone  used  for  the  exterior  fac- 
ing is  an  inferior  material  for  use  in  a  monu- 
mental structure.  The  sandstone  Is  white 
to  light  brown  gray  color  with  the  quartz 
sand  grains  largely  cemented  together  by 
silica  which  is  inert  relaUve  to  the  atmos- 
phere. The  comprsBBive  strength  was  6,943 
psl.  on  average,  only  about  two- thirds  of  that 
of  good  sandstone.  The  modulios  of  rupture, 
1,425  was  low  compared  to  good  quality 
sandstone.  Absorption,  9.67%  was  high  rela- 
tive to  that  of  good  sandstone.  Lower 
strength  and  higher  absorption  normally 
correspond  to  lower  durability  relative  to 
weather. 

6.  The  fieldstone  u.^ed  for  the  backup  of 
the  sandstone  and  for  foundation  walls  is 
generally  a  good  material.  The  physical 
properties  of  fieldstone  were  Investigated  by 
laboratory  testa  of  specimens  cut  from  the 
cores.  The  data  show  that  the  oompreseive 
strength  was  13.700  pel.  which  was  lower 
than  most  granite  and  gneiss,  and  the  range 
is  large.  The  absorption  of  0.34%  is  low  and 
typical  for  granite  and  gneiss. 

6.  The  brick  used  for  the  backup  of  the 
sandstone  and  for  interior  floor  and  founda- 
tion arches  and  wnlla  is  generally  a  satisfac- 
tory material.  The  clay  brick  was  of  reason- 
able uniformity  of  dimensions  and  of  burn- 
ing throughout  the  brick.  Laboratory  tests 
showed  compressive  strength  of  4,243  psl.  and 
saturaUon  coefficient  of  0.67%.  Both  are 
satisfactory. 

7.  The  mortar  used  is  largely  a  lime  mortar 
and  is  generaUy  not  a  good  quality  for  such 
mortar.  Laboratory  tests  showed  that  the 
sands  from  the  mortars  are  all  sUica  sand 
which  have  durability  and  strength.  The 
gradation  of  the  mortar  sands  was  poor.  The 
mortar  strength,  as  determined  by  ease  in 
breaking  and  of  scratching  with  the  point 
of  a  knife  blade,  ranged  from  an  estimated 
100  psl.  to  2.000  pel  30%  of  the  mortar  were 
leaner  than  good  practice  would  require. 

8.  The  masonry  facings  at  the  terrace  level 
on  the  west  side  of  both  of  th^  Old  Senate 
and  Old  House  Wings,  which  were  not  part 
of  the  original  construction  are  diaplaeed 
and  require  prompt  removal  and  replace- 
ment with  proper  bonding  to  the  backup 
wall.  The  bottom  courae  should  be  of  gran- 
ite. Voids  of  varying  widths  were  found  be- 
hind almost  all  facing  stone  and  the  field- 
stone o*'  brick  backup,  evidencing  movement 
of  the  two  resulting  from  temperature  and 
moisture,  as  well  as  settlement  and  lottd  ad- 
justment effect.  There  Is  no  provision  for 
expansion  or  contraction  and  as  the  Joint  of 
the  facing  stone  are  very  small,  expansion 
oould  cause  the  poorly  backed  ashlar  to 
bulge  out  and  contraction  would  open  up 
the  Joints  causing  cracks  to  appear.  Water 
getting  into  the  cracks  and  freezing  would 
further  <>pen  tho  cracks  and  cause  heaving 
out  of  the  waU. 

9.   The  entablature  at  tfte  front  of  the  Cen- 
ter Wing  U  displaced  and  requires  prompt 


removal  and  replacement.  The  architravt 
part  of  the  entablature  has  many  cracks  and 
open  joints,  one  of  which  is  approxlmatslt 
one  Inch  wide.  The  architrave  has  deflectad 
badly.  The  means  of  connection  betvesD 
the  stones  are  not  known,  but  probably  arc 
keys  of  metal  or  stone. 

10.  The  retaining  waUs  of  the  terraces  at 
both  the  Old  Senate  and  Old  House  Winai 
require  reoonstruction  of  the  foundation  to 
provide  adequate  frost  protection.  Por  ex- 
ample. Drawing  No.  11,  Vol.  n  shows  the 
cover  over  bottom  of  foundation  to  be  a'-a" 
and  there  U  evidence  of  wall  movement  sod 
Dwg.  No.  22.  Vol  n  shows  a  cover  of  2-6" 
Although  the  District  of  Columbia  BuUdlns 
Code  permits  2'-6"  cover,  3'-6"  wouldbe 
considered  proper  for  a  monumental  build- 
ing of  this  type  at  this  latitude. 

11.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  West  CerUral 
Portion  of  the  Capitol  are  distorted  and 
cracked,  and  require  corrective  action  for 
safety  and  durability.  The  conclusion  In  re- 
gard to  structural  adequacy  of  the  founda- 
tion Is  that  generally  the  bearing  values  of 
the  sou  are  acceptable  and  safe,  except  for 
the  center  wing  where  they  are  exceislTe. 
The  computed  stresses  in  the  foundaUon 
walls  and  the  exterior  building  walls  would 
normaUy  be  considered  acceptable  and  safe, 
except  for  the  center  wing.  Cracking  in 
Joints  and  stones  is  largelj;.  In  the  area  ver- 
tically between  and  around  windows  and 
doors.  There  are  dropping  of  lintels  and 
keystones,  settlement  of  window  frames  and 
cracks  In  columns  and  plinth  blocks.  The 
character  of  the  cracking  shows  that  besides 
the  effect  of  shrinkage  of  stones  and  mortan 
there  must  be  also  differential  settlement  of 
the  foundations  through  the  years  causing 
cracking  of  the  walls,  as  InvestlgaUon  of  the 
stresses  due  to  loads  does  not  Indicate  over- 
loading of  the  arches  or  lintels  as  a  cause. 

12.  The  attic  roof  slab  in  the  House  wmg 
requires  corrective  action  because  of  the  ex- 
tensive corrosion  of  the  reinforcing  steel. 

13.  DraiciTigs  should  be  prepared  of  the 
Capitol  so  that  there  is  readily  aiKiilable  in- 
formation on  the  structural  condition  in 
relation  to  the  many  mechanical  oTid  elec- 
trical and  other  installations  which  have 
resulted  in  much  cutting  and  patching.  The 
drawings  should  be  kept  current  so  that  the 
safety  of  structure  as  affected  by  changes  in 
installations  and  usage  can  be  readily 
checked. 

14.  Level  readings  of  i^ertical  movements 
and  measurements  of  horizontal  movement) 
should  be  taken  annually  of  all  important 
elements  of  the  Capitol  so  as  to  provide  data 
as  a  basis  for  corrective  action  before  crack- 
ing and  failures  occur. 

15.  Piezometer  readings  to  check  the 
ground  water  level  should  be  made  on  a 
regular  schedule  and  the  data  used  to  assist 
analysis  of  the  settlement  data. 

Measures  suggested  In  the  last  three  arti- 
cles are  essential  for  the  proper  maintenance 
and  reparation  ot  the  buUdlng.  This  Is  true 
regardless  of  which  remedial  action  is  Uken 
for  the  building. 

The  above  are  the  conclusions  and  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  original  report. 
The  essence  seems  to  be  that  the  foundations 
are  adequate  (except  for  the  Central  Wing 
and  the  low  retaining  wall  In  the  court)  and 
that  while  the  walls  suffer  from  some  In- 
ferior workmanship  and  from  some  settle- 
ment and  temperature  cracks  they  are  ade- 
quate to  suppwrt  the  loads,  but  they  are  not 
adequately  protected  from  weather  and  ele- 
ments. Two  locations  In  particular  are  men- 
tioned as  being  In  need  of  immediate  repair: 
the  veneer  at  the  west  face  of  the  Old  Sen- 
ate and  House  Wings  below  the  terrace  level 
and  the  entablature  at  the  top  of  the  West 
Portloo. 

SDMMAKT  or  XXCOMMCNDATIONS  Of  TKC  IZPOBT 
ANS    DISCUSSION 

Below  are  listed  the  reoommendatlons 
from    the    original    report,    concerning   the 


remedial  action  for  the  building.  Following 
jgch  recommendation  a  brief  dlscuaalon 
teased  on  our  study  of  the  report  Is  pre- 
aented  (Direct  quotations  from  the  report 
jfe  italicleed.) 

1  Faring  of  the  existing  walls  as  correc- 
(irf  artwn  with  durable  marble  and  granite. 
Ifartng  the  sandstone  in  place  is  not  recom- 
mended because  it  would  require  additions 
to  present  foundations  and  there  would  still 
rematn  walls  and  foundations  of  structurally 
mferior  construction  without  prc^rrrinp  the 
Itistonc  architecture. 

According  to  the  report  the  center  wing  of 
the  building  is  already  overloaded.  To  add 
facing  to  the  existing  building  would  there- 
fore require  a  stronger  foundation.  Also  It 
aeem.<>  highly  undesirable  to  tie  the  additional 
Jaclnp  to  the  cracked  and  distorted  waU  un- 
less the  latter  Is  strengthened.  This  costly 
operation  seems  unjustified  since  It  will  not 
preserve  the  historic  architecture. 

2  Removal  of  the  entire  wall  and  founda- 
tion and  replacement  by  reinforced  concrete 
irtrft  a  facing  of  high  quality  granite  for  the 
course  at  grade  and  high  quality  marble 
aboir  for  the  face  stone  is  not  recommended 
becau-iF  of  the  hazard,  cost  and  interference 
irtth   occupancy. 

Technically,  replacement  with  a  rein- 
forced concrete  frame  is  entirely  feasible. 
However,  there  are  two  major  disadvantages: 
the  original  wall  facing  would  not  be  pre- 
served; during  construction,  occupancy  of 
most  of  the  building  would  be  Impossible. 

3.  Retention  of  the  wall  as  an  interior  wall 
of  an  extended  building  is  recommended  a.-) 
the  lea.^t  hazardous  and  as  cau.ring  the  least 
interference  with  the  occupancy  of  the  pres- 
ent structure.  A  properly  designed  and  con- 
structed extension  would  also  provide  desir- 
able lateral  support  for  the  West  Central 
Portion. 

It  Is  obvious  that  comparing  with  the  pre- 
vious two  methods  this  one  Is  the  leaft  haz- 
srdous  causing  the  least  Interference  with 
the  occupancy  since  the  existing  wall  will  be 
least  disturbed.  Changing  It  into  an  interior 
wall  win  also  protect  It  from  the  weather. 
However,  the  wall  fSkClng  will  probably  have 
to  be  mrxllfled  or  covered  up  with  new  stones 
to  make  It  look  like  an  interior  wall.  The 
historic  architecture  of  the  West  Central 
Portion  is  thxiB  completely  lost. 

4.  Remcyfal  Of  the  sandstone  completely 
arid  replacement  by  high  quality  marble  and 
fr(inite  Of  corrective  action  U  not  recorn- 
mended  because  it  would  be  a  very  costly  and 
hazardou.i  operation  and  there  would  still 
remain  walls  and  foundations  of  structurally 
inferior  construction. 

The  technical  difficulty  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  building  Is  entirely  of  stone  and 
hrick  without  any  frame  strtictures  and  de- 
tailed drawings  are  lacking  The  internal 
6t.'es.ses  are  not  only  difficult  to  analyze  but. 
due  to  the  settlement,  the  cracking  and  other 
dlsfipuriitlons  the  internal  stresses  have  been 
redistributed  In  such  an  unknown  and  com- 
plicated way  that  the  Job  of  shoring  up  the 
structure  while  the  changes  are  made  be- 
comes extremely  intricate  It  reqtilres  a 
thorough  investigation  Including  cutting 
openings  In  ceilings  and  walls  and  a  careful 
design  together  with  good  workmanship  to 
accomplish  the  Job. 

After  the  removal  of  the  face  stone  the 
backup  masonry  can  be  strengthened  by 
grouting  to  flU  the  voids  in  the  wall  In 
grouting  there  are  two  things  to  be  consid- 
ered First,  In  some  places  the  void  space 
ought  be  so  great  that  the  additional  weight 
of  the  grout  would  be  a  matter  of  concern 
Second,  the  Inside  face  of  the  wall  mxist  be 
aealed  sufficiently  to  hold  the  grout  or  the 
grout  might  leak  through  the  cracks  and 
ruin  the  decoraUons  on  the  walls  and  floors 

This  operation  of  complete  replacement 
of  face  stone  has  two  major  disadvantages. 
rlrst.  the  existing   buUdlng  and   hence   the 


historic  architecture  is  only  partially  pre- 
served since  the  face  stone  wlU  be  new. 
Second,  some  of  the  badly  cracked  and  dis- 
figured wall  will  have  to  be  dlsnaantled  com- 
pletely, facing  and  backup,  top  to  bottom 
Interior  shoring  and  exposure  to  the  weather 
win  make  occupancy  impossible. 

6.  Retention  and  repair  of  the  existing 
ioalU  as  correctii>e  action  is  not  recommended 
as  it  would  require  the  hazardous  removal 
of  much  of  the  facing  so  as  to  allow  installa- 
tion of  ties  to  the  backup  uxill,  or  the  in- 
stallation of  ties  through  the  face  joints  with 
resulting  disfiguratiori  of  the  structure 
There  uould  still  be  u>alls  and  foundations 
of  structurally  inferior  construction  loith  the 
walls  requiring  continuing  protective  treat- 
ment. 

Although  the  retention  and  repair  of  the 
existing  walls  are  not  recommended  by  the 
original  report,  there  Is  no  Indication,  based 
on  our  study  of  the  report,  that  tills  method 
Is  Infeaslble.  The  amount  of  repair  work 
which  directly  determines  the  amount  of 
cost  and  hazard,  depends  largely  on  whether 
the  paint  on  the  face  of  wall  must  be  re- 
moved The  report  indicates  that  there  are 
about  thirty-five  coat*  of  paint  on  the  wall. 
.Although  It  has  been  effective  as  protection 
some  may  think  that  It  has  affected  the 
archltectijral  detail  and  quality  and  therefore 
IB  objectionable.  The  paint  crust  Is  hard 
while  the  sandstone  behind  It  has  been  soft- 
ened. The  removal  of  the  paint  would  In- 
volve the  removal  of  a  portion  of  stone  be- 
hind, thus  changing  the  texture  as  well  as 
the  dimensions  of  the  stone.  Details  at  the 
entablature  and  the  trim  of  doors  and 
windows  probably  will  be  distorted.  Exper- 
iments may  be  conducted  In  certain  areas 
to  observe  the  face  of  wall  after  the  paint 
has  been  completely  removed  by  various 
means  If  none  of  the  results  Is  satlsfactorj* 
It  may  be  necessary  to  take  off  all  the  face 
stones  from  the  wall,  recut  their  faces  and 
replace  them  In  their  original  places.  The 
operation  is  Indeed  hazardotis  and  costly 
and  the  difficulty  has  been  already  discussed 
In  the  last  article. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  a  painted  facing  Is 
tolerable,  the  amount  of  work  could  be 
reduced  tremendously.  Assuming  this  to  be 
the  case  the  work  could  proceed  as  follows 

a  Repair  the  badly  cracked  and  distorted 
portions  where  the  safety  of  structure  Is  In 
danger  Replacement  with  new  stones  may 
be  necessary  in  some  cases 

b  Grout  the  backup  wall  and  the  voids 
between  the  facing  and  the  backup  wall. 

c  Waterproof  all  cracks  and  Joints  with 
the  best  means  obtained  through  extensive 
study. 

d.  Remove  the  loose  paint  as  much  as  pos- 
sible without  damaging  the  stone  and  repaint 
the  whole  building 

We  conclude,  based  on  our  study  of  the 
report,  that  the  restoration  of  the  existing 
West  Front  of  the  Capitol  is  not  infeaslble. 
Cost,  hazard  and  Interference  with  occupancy 
will  depend  on  the  extent  of  restoration  un- 
dertaken . 

June  22,  1966. 

Hon     HUBEBT   H.   HUMPHRIT, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Vice  President;  The  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  has  asked  me  to  express  to  you 
lis  grave  concern  over  proposals  to  alter  the 
West  Front  of  the  Capitol.  The  Commission, 
established  by  Congress  In  1910  to  advise  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  matters  of  art. 
feels  that  this  is  the  single  most  important 
architectural  proposal  of  the  20th  Century 
We  have  therefore  studied  the  matter  deeply 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  erase 
this  great  historic  facade  would  be  a  national 
tragedy 

The  Capitol  as  a  whole  Is  one  of  the  great 
buildings  of  the   world,  comparable   In   size 


and  shape  to  8t.  Peter's  In  lUxne  and  St. 
Paul's  In  London.  While  it  finally  cannot 
rank  with  either  of  them  In  architectural 
purity,  it  has  a  style  and  a  quality  that  Is 

unique 

It  has  been  developed  piece  by  piece  as 
this  Republic  grew  from  a  small  nation  to 
become  the  greatest  world  power.  And  that 
history  Is  reflected  In  the  architecttire  of  the 
West  Facade.  In  the  iHXx:ess  of  growth  the 
Capitol  has  taken  on  a  patriotic  symboUsm 
that  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  Un- 
questionably it  is  the  single  most  important 
building  in  our  great  Repttiallc,  expressive  of 
our  noble  ideals  and  great  achievements.  To 
preserve  it.  other  lesser  needs  such  as  those 
for  additional  ofBce  space,  restaurant  facili- 
ties, and  tourist  accommodations  must  be 
set  aside  for  a  larger  goal 

The  Commission  has  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  Congressional  proposal  with 
special  attention  to  the  engineering  repart  by 
the  Thompson  and  Llchtner  Company.  On 
our  own  we  have  sought  the  advice  of  an 
Independent  structtiral  expert  with  consid- 
erable experience  in  analyzing  old  buildings. 
Otir  report  indicates  that  It  Is  feasible  even 
though  difficult,  to  restore  the  original  walls 
or  partially  rebuild  them  In  their  present 
location.  We  strongly  support  this  vlew^  and 
wlil  be  glad  to  forward  the  report  tC'  vou  In 
full. 

In  the  meantime  the  Oommlsslon  believes 
that  It  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that  no 
steps  be  taken  which  might  make  Inevitable 
the  vandalism  erf  the  Capitoi's  historic  and 
beautiful  West  Facade 

Resjiectfully  yotirs. 

WILLIAM  Walton. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pnntec 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  'Capitol  Architect 
Rides  Again,"  published  in  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal:  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Capitol,'  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News;  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"West  Front  Fiasco,"  broadcast  by  radio 
and  television  stations  WTOP  and 
WTOP-T\^  of  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Milwaukee  Journal] 
Capitol    Architect    Rides    Again 

Oeorge  Stewart,  congresslona'.  architect 
has  a  plan  for  spend;ng  an  estimated  $34 
million.  He  wants  to  extend  the  west  front 
of  the  capltol  to  add  about  25"?;  more  space 
He  say  that  the  work  Is  needed  to  shore  up 
the  capltol's  crumbling  west  wa'J  His  addi- 
tion would  provide  two  large  restaurants  and 
a  cafeteria,  some  extra  conference  rooms, 
additional  rest  rooms  for  tourists  and  some 
storage  space. 

Senator  Psoxmirk  (D-Wls.)  listened  to  the 
proposal  being  explained  and  was  "appalled.  ' 
With  good  reason  If  one  knows  the  history 
of  Stewart  estimates  on  building  costs  and 
the  way  he  oj>erate6  Take  the  new  Ray- 
burn  hotise  office  building  Proponents  said 
that  a  »50,OO0  appropriation  to  study  the 
need  and  make  Initial  plans  would  be  ade- 
quate. However,  the  house  I'oted  |2  million 
for  planning  at  the  behest  of  the  late 
Speaker  Ray  burn.  Estimates  on  the  finish- 
ed building  started  about  »20  million  and 
kept  rising.  As  nearly  as  anyone  can  figure 
out.  the  final  figure  came  to  at  leMt  $95 
million  An  estimate  of  $34  million  could 
easily  turn  out  to  mean  a  cost  of  $100  znllilon 
by  such  standards 

Something  needs  to  be  done  about  the 
stone  In  the  west  front  of  the  capltol.  But 
$34  million  worth  of  something?  At  the 
very    least,    as    Psoxiciax    says,    the    subject 
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■bould  "have  tbe  moot  searching  and  criti- 
cal scrutiny  by  the  approprlatlona  commit- 
tees and  the  congresa"  before  anyone  lets 
architect  Stewart  ride  off  on  hl»  own  again. 

(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Dally  News] 
Th«  Capitol 
Today's  Gueet  Editorial  la  really  two  edi- 
torials on  the  same  subject,  namely,  the 
proposal  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
alter  the  building's  West  Front.  The  flrrt 
Involves  a  letter  from  WllUam  Walton,  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Pine  Arts,  to 
Vice  President  Humphrxt  and  Speaker  Mc- 
CORMACK.    It  goes  like  this: 

"The  Commission  of  Ptne  Arte  ha«  asked 
me  to  express  Its  grave  concern  over  pro- 
poaals  to  alter  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol. 
The  Commission,  established  by  Congress  In 
1910  to  advlae  the  Prealdent  and  the  Con- 
gress on  matters  of  art.  feels  that  this  Is  the 
single  most  Important  architectural  proposal 
of  the  20th  Century.  We  have  therefore 
studied  the  matter  deeply  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  erase  this  great  historic 
facade  would  be  a  national  tragedy. 

"The  Capitol  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  great 
buildings  of  the  world,  comparable  in  size 
and  shape  to  8t  Peter's  in  Rome  and  St. 
Paul's  in  London.  While  it  finally  cannot 
rank  with  either  of  them  In  architectural 
purity.  It  has  a  style  and  a  quality  that  is 
unique. 

"It  haa  been  developed  piece  by  piece  as 
this  Republic  grew  from  a  small  nation  to 
become  the  greatest  world  power.  And  that 
hlfltory  is  reflected  In  the  architecture  of  the 
Weet  Facade.  In  the  process  of  growth  the 
Capitol  has  taken  on  a  patriotic  symbolUm 
that  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  Un- 
questionably It  is  the  single  most  important 
building  In  our  great  Republic,  expressive 
of  our  noble  Ideals  and  great  achievements. 
To  preserve  It,  other  lesser  needs  such  as 
those  for  additional  office  space,  restaurant 
facilities,  and  tourist  accommodations  must 
be  set  aside  for  a  larger  goal. 

"The  Commission  has  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  Congresalonal  proposal  with 
special  attention  to  the  engineering  report 
by  the  Thompson  and  Llchtner  Co.  On  our 
own  we  have  sought  the  advice  of  an  in- 
dependent structural  expert  with  consider- 
able experience  in  analyzing  old  buildings. 
Our>teport  Indicates  that  It  Is  feasible  even 
tho  difficult,  to  restore  the  original  walls 
or  partially  rebuild  them  In  their  present 
location.  We  strongly  suport  this  view  .  .  . 
"In  the  meantime  the  Commission  believes 
that  It  Is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
no  steps  be  taken  which  might  make  inevi- 
table the  vandalism  of  the  Capitol's  historic 
and  beautiful  West  Facade." 

The  second  statement  Is  from  Sen.  Josxph 
Clark  (D..  Pa. ) .  who  said 

"I  desire  to  solicit  the  Interest  of  Senators 
In  a  bill  which  I  am  thinking  about  intro- 
ducing to  designate  the  US.  Capitol  build- 
ing as  a  National  Historical  Landmark.  As 
I  understand  It.  this  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  It  a  Federal  offense  for  anyone  to 
deface,  mutilate  or  in  any  other  way 
desecrate  it.  It  would  apply  to  all  persons. 
Including  architecta,  nonarchltects,  and 
nominal  architects. 

"I  come  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania where  we  have  many  national  land- 
marks. We  do  not  like  to  see  our  landmarks 
'Improved' — we  are  quite  happy  with  them 
the  way  they  are.  If  someone  proposed  to 
•beautify"  Independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia with  the  addition  of  a  modem  hot- 
dog  staivd — or  even  a  colonial  reproduction 
of  a  hot-dog  stand — we  would  strenuously 
object. 

"I  do  not  believe  we  should  do  less  for  the 
XJ,S.  Capitol  buUdlng.  It,  too.  1«  a  national 
■brine.  It  U  aa  much  entitled  to  protection 
agalnat  vandalism — whether  from  high 
places  or  low — as  Independence  Hall  or  Old 
Swedes'  Chxirch. 


"It  Is  true  that  w«  do  not  have  our  own 
Architect  at  Old  Swedes'  Church.  This  Is  an 
advantage.  Not  only  does  this  save  us  a 
great  deal  of  money — It  has  also  tended  to 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  state  of  p>reser- 
vation  at  this  fine  old  building.  This  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  the  US.  Capitol  which 
does  not  have  this  advantage,  should  be 
given  the  protection  which  the  bill  which 
I  am  contemplating  introducing  in  the  Sen- 
ate would  afford." 

To  all  of  which  we  add  a  fervent  "Amen!" 


West  Front  Fiasco 
(This  Editorial  was  broadcast  on  June  20 
and  21,  196«,  over  WTOP  Radio  and  Televl- 
tlon.) 

This  is  a  WTOP  Editorial. 
When  Capitol  Architect  J.  George  Stewart 
presented  his  horrendous  plan  for  extending 
the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol,  Senator  Wn-- 
LiAM  PioxMDtx  described  It  as  "an  Insult  to 
the  Intelligence  of  Congress. 

That  is  not  a  strong  enough  argument 
The  Rayburn  Building,  now  squatting  In  all 
Its  architectural  hldeousness  at  the  foot  of 
Capitol  Hill,  l8  also  "an  Insult  to  the  Intelli- 
gence of  Congress" — and  a  massive  insult  at 
that. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Stewart  continues  his 
stewardship  over  the  Capitol  HIU  building 
program  and,  with  the  active  cooperation  of 
some  of  the  congressional  leadership,  con- 
tinues to  Impose  standards  of  bad  taste  and 
Inapproprlateness  on  the  national  capltol. 

So  something  more  Is  needed  than  pleas 
for  Intelligence.  What  is  required  Is  mus- 
cle— legislative  muscle  to  prevent  the  wreck- 
ing crews  from  doing  over  the  Capltol  In  the 
tradition  of  modern  mediocrity. 

To  do  what  is  proposed  to  the  West  Front 
would  be  like  addlrxg  a  bell  tower  to  the 
White  House.  If  the  West  Front  walls  need 
shoring,  Mr.  Stewart  should  do  so.  But  to 
use  this  as  a  pretext  for  adding  41,  acres  of 
space  to  the  West  Front,  changing  its  shape 
and  character,  altering  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  beautiful  sights  of  Washington— this  Is 
sheer  nonsense. 

Already  friends  of  the  West  Front  both  in 
Congress  and  out  are  promising  a  fight  to 
the  death.  If  all  else  falls,  we  propose  a 
massive  picket  line  to  protect  the  West  Front 
from  the  wreckers — men  who  apparently  will 
not  be  saUsfled  until  they  warp  Capltol  Hill 
Into  a  new.  Inferior  Image. 

ThU  was  a  WTOP  Editorial,  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 

ARCHITECTtJRAL  BLUKDEX 

(This  Editorial  was  broadcast  on  June  23 
and  24.  1966,  over  WTOP  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion. ) 

This  Is  a  WTOP  Editorial. 

The  Fine  Arts  Commission,  which  ordinar- 
ily is  not  noted  for  its  speed,  has  hastened 
Into  the  breach  in  the  battle  of  the  Capitol's 
West  Front. 

In  a  letter  to  Vice  President  HtTMPHaxT 
and  John  McCormacx,  Commlselon  chair- 
man William  Walton  has  beseeched  the  pow- 
ers that  be  to  spare  the  West  Front  from 
Capltol  Architect  J.  George  Stewart. 

"The  Commlaslon  believes,"  Walton  wrote 
HuMPHRrr  and  McCokmack,  "that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  Importance  that  no  steps  be  taken 
which  might  make  Inevitable  the  vandalism 
of  the  Capitol's  historic  and  beautiful  Weet 
Facade." 

Note  the  uae  of  the  word  "Vandallam." 
which  is  a  drastic  way  to  describe  Mr. 
Stewart's  plana  for  the  West  Front.  But 
drastic  words  are  called  for,  lest  Mr.  Stewart 
and  hla  friends  actually  go  ahead  with  their 
plans  to  convert  the  west  side  of  the  Capltol 
Into  Dr.  Pepper  modem. 

The  powerful  clique  responsible  for  the 
Rayburn  Building  cannot.  In  ovir  Judgment, 
be  safely  trusted  with  any  archltect\iral 
project  larger  than  a  bird  bath. 


So  the  Fine  Arts  Commission's  Intervention 
in  the  matter  of  the  West  Front  la  welcome 
The  only  objective  permitted  Mr.  Stewirt 
should  be  to  shore  up  the  West  Front  walit. 
Mr.  Walton  says  the  Commlselon  has  beeo 
advised  by  experts  that  It  Is  possible  to  do 
this  vrlthout  changing  the  structure  And 
the  Pine  Arts  chairman  says  of  the  Capltol 
"Unquestionably  It  Is  the  single  most  im- 
portant building  in  our  great  Republic,  ex- 
pressive of  our  noble  Ideals  and  great  achieve- 
ments.  To  preserve  It.  other  lesser  needs 
such  as  those  for  additional  office  space 
restaurant  facilities  and  tourist  accom- 
modations must  be  set  aside  for  a  larger 
goal." 

Amen! 

This   was   a   WTOP   Editorial.   Jack  Juitj 
speaking  for  WTOP. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ORUENING.  I  confess  that  1 
find  It  difficult  to  understand  the  tremen- 
dous organized  objection  to  the  proposed 
restoration  or  extension  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol.  There  has  been  a  similar 
extension  of  the  east  front.  Protests 
against  that  extension  were  made  at  the 
time,  but  the  beauty  of  the  east  front 
was  not  impaired  in  any  way:  it  was 
wholly  preserved.  In  addition,  some 
needed  office  space  was  provided. 

There  is  a  great  shortage  of  office  space 
on  Capitol  Hill.  We  all  know  that  despite 
the  erection  of  tlie  second  Senate  Office 
Building,  there  is  Inadequate  room  for 
us  to  carry  out  our  duties  as  we  should. 
I  think  we  can  fairly  assume  that  there 
will  be  no  architectural  damage  and  no 
destruction  of  beauty  if  the  west  front  Is 
remodeled;  the  same  thing  that  was  done 
successfully  on  the  east  front  will  be  done 
on  the  west  front  and  we  will  have  addi- 
tional much  needed  space. 

I  suggest  this  in  rather  tentative 
fashion.  My  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  feels 
very  definitely  on  the  subject.  He  is  op- 
posed to  the  west  front  remodeling.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  not  another  side  of  the 
story  which  has  not  been  emphasized, 
I  have  no  deep  unalterable  convictions  on 
this  Issue  but  I  raise  the  question  and  I 
am  interested  in  the  answer  of  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Insofar  as  beauty 
of  the  Capitol  is  concerned,  I  believe  the 
answer  is  In  the  intelligent  and  compre- 
hensive statement  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  They  have  gone 
into  this  matter  tn  great  detail. 

There  was  a  substantial  article  in  the 
AIA  publication  of  April,  which  I  had 
printed  In  the  Record,  in  which  they 
pointed  out  how  beauUf ul  the  west  front 
of  the  Capltol  la,  the  kind  of  archi- 
tectual  genius  that  has  gone  Into  it,  and 
how  badly  this  kind  of  proposal  would 
distort  the  symmetry,  harmony,  and 
beauty  of  the  west  front. 

I  am  not  an  architect.  Frankly,  I  am 
deeply  concerned,  as  they  are,  about  the 
destruction  of  the  west  front — a  vital 
element  of  this  finest  building,  in  my 
opinion.  In  America,  and  one  of  the  two 
or  three  most  beautiful  buildings  in  tbe 
world. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  an 
expenditure  of  $34  million  to  get  some- 
what more  space  and  to  provide  restau- 
rant facilities.  While  there  would  be  ad- 
ditional offices,  the  additional  offices  are 
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not  a  real  problem.  I  understand  that 
the  east  front  took  care  of  that.  Most 
of  the  meeting  rooms  created  at  great 
expense  by  the  east  front  extension  are 
not  in  use  more  than  a  couple  of  hours 
a  week.  I  know  of  no  committee  that 
IS  inconvenienced,  let  alone  prevented 
from  holding  meetings,  because  of  a  lack 
of  spEice. 

So  far  as  restaurant  facilities  are  con- 
cerned. I  understand  we  have  facilities 
for  over  2.000  people  at  one  time.  Eight 
thousand  people  are  fed  in  the  course  of 
a  full  day  in  the  Senate  Office  Building, 
the  House  Office  Building,  and  the  Capi- 
tol at  the  present  time  The  survey 
which  my  staff  and  I  have  made  indi- 
cates the  capacity  is  not  seriously 
crowded,  even  at  the  height  of  the  rush 
period,  the  luncheon  hour,  and  during 
this  busiest  tourist  season. 

With  all  of  this  I  do  not  see  any  need 
for  this  enormous  expenditure  of  money 
in  a  way  which  would,  in  the  judr^ment 
of  our  outstanding  architects  who  are 
experts  in  this  area,  destroy  the  beauty 
of  this  our  one  great  symbolic  building. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  change  in  the  east  front  produced 
no  architectural  deterioration:  that  the 
old  beauty  and  .symmetry  were  main- 
tained: and  that  we  were  able  to  get 
additional  space?  Why  is  it  not  loKlcal 
to  as.sumc  that  the  same  thing  would 
happen  with  respect  to  the  west  fronf 

-Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  recognize  the 
ariojment  in  connection  with  the  east 
front.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (  Mr,  GruemngI  that  many  people 
feel  the  architectural  beauty  was  not 
seriously  damaged  there.  The  cost  was 
great  and  hard  to  justify.  I  understand 
expenditures  were  $21  million  for  the 
relatively  modest  amount  of  space 
secured 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  there 
was  some  loss  of  architectural  beauty  in 
the  ea.'Jt  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  many 
com;)etent  people  agree. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  would  .say  that  the 
cost  argument  was  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  doing  this  now.  But  I  have 
grave  doubts  whether  the  architectural 
beauty  would  be  impaired  or  distorted,  as 
It  was  not  done  in  connection  w^lth  the 
east  front. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Among  the  questions  we  raised  when 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  came  before 
us  was  that  this  west  front  proposal 
should  be  considered  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  and  thev  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  testify.  In 
October  of  last  year,  sm  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  AIA  went  on  record  unani- 
mously against  extending  the  west  front. 
There  was  not  a  single  dissenting  vote. 
Xney  werp  all  again.st  it. 

The  Fine  Arts  Commission  is  similarly 
opposed  I  have  just  put  their  statement 
in  opposition  to  this  action  into  the 
Record. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


L.B.J     RESTRAINT    ON     TAX     HIKE 

LOOKS  BETTER  EVERY  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  the 

washlnnton  Post  of  today  has  an  article 

entitled     Tapered   Boom   Is   Forecast." 


This  is  an  article  by  J.  A.  Livingston, 
based  on  a  survey  of  51  economists  in 
Government,  labor  unions,  industrial 
corporations,  universities,  research  or- 
ganizations, investment  firms,  and  com- 
mercial banking. 

The  remarkable  consensus  of  these  ex- 
perts is  that,  with  all  the  talk  about  in- 
flation these  experts  now  predict  the 
longest  boom  in  our  modem  history  will 
continue  for  at  least  another  18  months, 
and  will  do  so  without  major  innalion. 

Mr  President,  future  historians  will 
look  back  on  the  period  as  a  golden  eco- 
nomic age.  Indeed,  I  challenge  any  one 
to  come  up  with  any  7-year  period  in 
our  history  that  can  compare  to  what 
we  are  enjoying  right  now.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston reports: 

The  economists  are  betting  that  the  cost 
of  living  will  rise  only  4  percent  during  the 
18  months.  Wholesale  prices  will  go  up 
even  less— about  3  percent,  or  at  the  annual 
rate  of  2  percent,  often  regarded  as  the 
"toleration   level." 

While  4  percent  over  18  months  may 
not  sound  impressive,  it  is  less  than  3 
percent  per  year  and  far  less  than  any 
industrialized  country  in  the  world,  has 
enjoyed  or  is  likely  to  experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by- Mr.  Li\ingston. 
which  summarizes  the  conclusions  of 
outstanding  economists  on  our  economic 
situation,  reports  their  predictions  on 
the  gross  national  product,  industrial 
production,  new  plant  and  equipment, 
housing  starts,  defense  spending,  prices, 
unemployment,  wages,  retail  sales,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  anlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Ket   Impo.vder.\ble:    Viet.vam  Develop- 
ments— Tapered  Boom  Is  Forecast 
(By  J.  A.  Livlr.gslon) 

Is  the  boom  running  out  of  head  room? 

No.  decisively  no.  The  expansion,  already 
64  months  long — and  old  as  expansions  go-^ 
is  expected  to  continue  through  this  year  and 
next. 

That's  the  consensus  of  51  economists  In 
government,  labor  unions,  industrial  corpora- 
tions, universities  and  research  organizations, 
investment  &rms  and  commercial  banking 
wlio  responded  to  my  midyear  questionnaire. 

True,  they  expect  some  tapering  off  In 
the  rate  of  gam  But  not  much,  and  not 
enough  to  suggest  any  basic  fears  about  the 
immediate  future  of  prosperity 

The  economist*  are  not  shaken  by  the  fall 
in  the  stock  market,  the  tighter  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  credit  policy,  the  slough  off  In 
sales  and  production  of  automobiles,  or  the 
slide  In  home  construction. 

The  total  output  of  goods  and  ser\'lce8 — 
Oroes  National  Product — Is  expected  to  rise 
about  8  "r  through  December.  19€7 — from  an 
estimated  annua!  rate  of  »726  billion  in  the 
second  quarter  to  a  $781  bllUon  rate  at  the 
end  of  1967 

This  provides  predlcUve  sustenance  for 
President  Johnsons  recent  assertion  "I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  manpower  shortage  in  this 
country  today." 

AN     UNEXPECTED     PLUS 

The  second  half  Increase  this  year  will  be 
2  8".  .  followed  by  an  Increase  of  2.6'c  in  the 
ftrst  half  and  2.2 ?>  In  the  second  half  of  1967. 
This  deceleration  In  the  rate  of  gain  Is  so 
slight  as  to  represent  a  vote  of  genuine  con- 
fidence in  continued  growth. 

And  here's  an  unexpected  plus.  TTila  in- 
crease will  be  achieved  without  major  Infla- 


tion. The  economists  are  betting  tliat  the 
cost-of-living  win  rise  only  4';;  during  the 
18  months.  Wholesale  pnc^  will  go  up  even 
less — about  3^1:,  or  at  the  annua!  rate  of  2%, 
often  reg.arded  as  the    "toleratloi:  level  " 

An  expected  abundance  of  croj^s  is  calcu- 
lated to  keep  farm  prices  down  No  Increase 
Is  anticipated   in  prices  recived  by  farmers. 

Vletniim  wii:  continue  to  power  the  boom. 
The  partner  of  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
firm  supplemented  hi.>=  statistical  predictions 
with  the  comment:  ■'This  war  will  assume 
larger,  rather  than  smaller,  proportions  "  A 
bank  economist  wrote:  "I'm  still  counting 
on  precarious  prosperity,  with  Vietnam  the 
key  imjxiiiderable." 

The  director  of  research  of  a  labor  union 
asserted  that  "developments  over  the  next  18 
months  will  depend  much  less  on  predictable 
economic  forces  than  on  completely  unpre- 
dictable international  developments  " 

MEMiJES    OF    THE    MINORrTT 

A  bank  economist  responded  with  a  chart 
comparing  the  ccurse  of  luidufitrlal  produc- 
tion from  1956  to  1966  with  that  from  1919 
through  the  1929  ufjswing  and  the  sharp 
decline  into  1930.  It  was  headed  "Will 
Cyclical  History  Repeat?"  and  he  wrote  on 
it.  •■Yes." 

He  belongs  to  the  minority  who  feel  that 
the  Kennedy-Jonhson  prosperity  is  nearlng 
the  end  of  ii£  tether 

Less  than  10'"  of  the  respondents — five  out 
of  51 — expect  a  decline  In  the  Gross  National 
Product — GNP — during  the  next  18  months. 
This  Is  In  contrast  to  the  third  who  expect 
industrial  production  to  drop. 

Why  the  discrepancy?  Usually  the  GNP 
gathers  price  momentum.  It  keeps  moving 
after  production  starts  sliding 

GOOD     NEWS    FOR    WALL     STREET 

The  economists  foresee  a  rise  in  the  Indus- 
trial production  Index  from  the  May  level  of 
154.8  to  162.8  In  December.  1967.  or  about 
SC'c.  Increases  In  plant  and  equipment  out- 
lays of  about  9"i-  and  national  defense  ex- 
penditures of  12'^f  will  more  than  offset  a 
5%  drop  in  housing  starts  between  now  and 
midyear  1967.  After  that,  home  building  Is 
expected  to  perk  up.  Inference;  Mortgage 
money  will  be  easier. 

Labor  will  be  in  a  strong  bargaining  posi- 
tion throughout  the  period  Unemployment 
will  remain  at  about  present  levels — around 
4'7c.  And  average  weekly  earnings  in  manu- 
facturing will  tUt  6^v  higher,  advancing  from 
$112  to  $119.  Corollary:  Retail  sales  will  rise 
13^",  from  the  recent  level  of  $24.4  billion 
monthly  to  more  than  $27  billion. 

The  optimism  carries  over,  in  part,  to  stock 
prices.  The  economists,  as  a  group,  figure 
that  Industrial  shares  wUI  advance  3'«  over 
the  18-month  Interval. 

One  out  of  six  predicts  that  stocks  wlU  drop 
a  minimum  of  \b%  to  20 "l^  from  current 
level.    These  last  are  the  bears. 

But  three  out  of  five  are  satisfied  that  aU 
will  be  well  In  Wall  Street:  Stocks  will  go  up 
through  the  rest  of  1966  and  all  of  1967.  Can 
a  stock  broker  or  mutual  fund  salesman  asks 
for  more? 

PA8T1CIPAT1N0    ECONOMISTS 

William  J  Abbott  Jr.,  Clayton  Brokerage 
Co..  Clayton.  Mo  :  Adolph  G  Abrahamson. 
SKF  Indtistrles,  Inc  ;  Henry  B  Arthiir,  Bel- 
mont, Mass.:  V.  Lewis  Hassle,  director,  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  and  BuslnMs  Research. 
University  of  Illinois:  Dean  %,  Bowman, 
Autonetlcs.  Anaheim,  Calif  ;  William  P.  But- 
ler, vice  president.  The  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank;  Ewan  Clague,  consultant,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor:  Carrol  L  Coburn.  director 
research  dept..  U.A.W.  International  Union: 
George  W.  Coleman,  economic  advlaer,  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Assn  :  Morris  A.  Copeland,  Cor- 
nell University. 

James  M  Dawson,  vice  president  National 
City  Bank,  Cleveland;  R  J.  Eggert,  Interoa- 
tlonal  marketing.  Ford  Motor  Co.;  Major  B. 
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ElnstclQ,  vlc«  prealdent.  Pint  National  Bank, 
8t  LouU:  PhUlp  J.  Fitzgerald.  Dean  Wbltt«r 
ft  Co.,  members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. San  Franclaco;  Nathaniel  Ooldflnger. 
director  of  research,  APL-CIO,  Waahlngton; 
Douglaa  Greenwald,  McOraw-HUl.  Inc.;  Wal- 
ter E.  Hoadley,  senior  vice  president  and 
chief  economUt.  Bank  of  America,  N.T.  and 
8^.;  Watrous  H.  Irons,  prealdent,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  Dallas. 

Vernon  E.  Jlrlkowlc,  reaearch  director.  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists;  Homer 
Jones,  vice  president.  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
St.  Louis:  L.  R.  Klein.  Wharton  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  Richard  L.  Kozelka, 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Edwin  Kuh.  School  of 
Industrial  Management.  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  A.  Moyer  Kulp,  senior 
vice  president.  Wellington  Manager  C!o. 

Richard  W.  Lambourne,  vice  president-fi- 
nance. Insurance  Securities,  Inc..  San  Fran- 
cisco; Werner  Lehnberg,  Ooodbody  &  Co., 
members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange; 
Wesley  Llndow,  senior  vice  president.  Irving 
Trust  Co  .  New  Yoric;  Todd  May.  Jr..  econo- 
mist. Union  Carbide  Corp  ;  Paul  W.  Mc- 
cracken. University  of  Michigan;  David  C. 
Melnlcroft.  vice  president,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  Philadelphia;  Robert  R  Nathan,  Rob- 
ert R  Nathan  As.-ioclates,  Inc  ,  Washington; 
Reynolds  I  Nowell.  vice  president.  The 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 


XiOula  J.  Paradise,  aasoc.,  director.  Business 
Eoonomlcs,  UJ3.  Depiartinent  of  Commerce: 
SanXord  8.  Parker,  Fortune:  Rol)ert  W.  Pater- 
soa,  director.  School  of  Business  and  Public 
Administration.  University  of  Missouri: 
Richard  S.  Peterson.  Bank  of  America.  N.T.  & 
S.A.;  T.  Bruce  Robb,  Salina,  Kansas;  Julius 
Shtskln,  chief  of  Economic  Research  and 
Analysis,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census;  Caslmlr 
A.  Slenklewlcz,  chairman.  Central -Penn  Na- 
tional Bank,  Philadelphia;  Arthur  A.  Smith, 
vice  president.  First  National  Bank.  Dallas; 
Beryl  W.  Sprlnkel,  vice  president,  Harris 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Chicago;  Lazare  Teper, 
director  of  research.  International  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers'  Union;  Woodllef  Thomas. 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency; 
W.  W.  Tongue,  University  of  Illinois 

M.  L.  Upchurch.  administrator,  Economic 
Research  Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Arthur  R  Upgren.  Macalester  Col- 
lege; Henry  C.  WalUch.  Yale  University.  D.  S. 
Warning,  director  of  marketing  research. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana;  J.  P.  Werenette. 
University  of  Michigan;  Simon  N.  Whitney. 
Rutgers  University;  Hans  A.  WIdeman.  Clar 
M.  Lobe.  Rhoades  &  Co..  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange 


Prediction  :   P*eospe»ity 

Optimism  persists  among  51  leading  Ameri- 
can economists  who  forecast  continued  ex- 
pansion for  the  next  18  months.  GNP  Is 
expected  to  rise  8  per  cent  by  the  end  of  1967. 
as  unemployment  hovers  around  4  per  cent. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently in  the  same  connection  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  published  an  article, 
written  by  Hobart  Rowen — who  is  a  com- 
petent economic  writer  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  on  the  basis  of  a  series  of 
interviews  with  some  of  the  so-called  new 
economists,  and  he  has  some  Interesting 
and  pertinent  conclusions  to  make  on 
the  Nation's  economy. 

Certainly,  one  man  who  Is  highly 
esteemed  in  the  economic  profession  Is 
Paul  Samuelson  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  I  suppose  many 
people  would  feel  that  this  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Economic  Association  is  as 
competent  and  able  an  economist  as  we 
have. 

Mr.  Samuelson  is  one  of  those  who,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  were  calling  for  a  tax 
increase.  But  now  he  has  reversed  his 
position.     I  quote  from  the  article : 

Paul  Samuelson  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  TBchnoiogy  profeasor,  told  me  frankly  Uiat 


he  Is  now  "doubtful"  that  raising  taxes  would 
be  a  wise  policy. 

He  goes  on  to  say  he  thinks  that  during 
the  balance  of  1966  a  tax  Increase  any 
time  soon  would  be  too  strong. 

Mr.  President,  this  should  be  good 
news  for  Congress,  because  many  of  us 
have  been  concerned  about  the  possibility 
regarding  a  tax  increase,  and  concerned 
about  what  It  could  do  to  an  economy 
which  is  now  giving  an  excellent  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nrw  Economists  Chakgk  ATrrrcDt  Toward 

Tax  Boost 

(By  Howart  Rowen) 

The  one«  toltd  phalanx  of  liberal  econo- 

mlata  who  favored  a  tax  increase  to  check 


th«  threat  oi  inflation  is  showing  some  no- 
ticeable cracks. 

There  is  still  a  considerable  number  of 
"new  economists"  who  favor  restraining  fit- 
cal  action  of  one  kind  or  another 

But  conversations  I  have  bad  with  key 
members  of  their  group  in  the  last  few  days 
convince  me  that  the  fervor  of  their  convic- 
tion has  been  diminished.  And  to  the  ex- 
tent that  those  who  favored  a  tax  hike  stick 
to  their  guns,  their  conclusions  are  based 
more  on  an  intuition  that  spending  for  Viet- 
nam will  Jump  ahead  In  1967  than  on  cur- 
rent performance  of  the  economic,  or  as- 
sured projections  for  the  future. 

Paul  Samuelson,  Massachu.^eti.s  Institute 
of  Technology  professor,  told  me  frankly 
that  he  Is  now  "doubtful"  that  ralsltn^  laie* 
would  be  a  wise  policy.  Back  in  March 
when  the  Washington  Post  conducted  a  poll 
of  economists,  Samuelson  favored  by  mid- 
1966,    higher    personal    and    corporate    taxes. 

WEAKNESS    SIGHTXD 

Responding  to  the  Post  poll,  Leon  Keyser- 
Ung  was  another  who  said:  "I  favor  prompt 
Increases  In  federal  taxes  to  combat  infla- 
tion." But  on  a  television  program  this 
week,  Keyserllng  said :  "There  are  enough 
signs  of  weakness  In  the  economy  .so  that  a 
tax  Increase  would   be  destructive  " 

The  pro  tax  vote  in  the  Post  p>ol!  Included 
22  out  of  32  academic,  business  and  labor 
economists.  My  conclusion  after  a  spot  ibut 
not  completed  check  la  that  the  majority 
today  would  be  against  raising  taxes 

Samuelson  changed  his  mind  because  the 
economy  does  not  appear  to  be  moving  ahead 
as  fast  as  was  expected    a   few  months  ago. 

For  example,  well  informed  Washington 
otflclals  predict  that  the  gross  national 
product  will  advance  at  an  annual  rate  of 
only  10  to  12  billion  dollars  In  the  quarter 
ending  June  30,  compared  to  the  17  billion 
dollar  gain   in  the   first  quarter 

Samuelson  thinks  that  since  this  Is  likely 
to  be  about  the  pace  of  the  economy  for  the 
balance  of  1966.  tax  lncrea.se  medicine  would 
be  too  strong.  But  If  Vietnam  .spending 
booms  ahead  next  year — which  he  strongly 
suspect,s — then  he  would  be  back  on  the  tax 
Increase  bandwagon. 

BOOST    STn-L    BACKED 

Another  academic  liberal,  Yale  Prof  James 
Tobln — a  member  of  the  Kennedy  council  of 
economic  advisers — still  thinks  that  raising 
taxes  "would  be  the  prudent  thing  to  do. 
because  almost  surely  there  will  be  an  In- 
crease In  Vietnam  spending." 

And  Tobln  doesn't  think  that  the  slower 
rate  of  GNP  growth  In  the  second  quarter 
is  sufficient  reason  to  change  bii.slc  views 

But  Tobln  would  now  limit  re-straining  ac- 
tion to  temporary  suspension  of  the  7'"^  In- 
vesFtment  credit. 

Out  in  Minneapolis,  former  Economic 
Council  Chairman  Walter  W  Heller  is  keep- 
ing close  tabs  on  the  situation  too  Like 
other  expert  economists,  he  knows  he  can- 
not ignore  the  recent  "lull"  In  the  econotny. 

But  he  still  sees  many  potential  problems 
down  the  road.  Thus,  he  doesn't  yet  depart 
from  his  last  public  analysis,  in  s  San  Fran- 
cisco speech  three  weeks  ago.  that  we  must 
be  prepared  to  take  stronger  action  if  neces- 
sary. 

ICONOMT    COOLS 

In  one  way  or  another,  these  and  mo«t 
other  economists  recognize  that  the  pace  of 
the  economy  has  cooled  off  to  some  degree— 
and  to  that  degree,  the  assumptions  on 
which  they  demanded  a  tax  increase  have 
changed. 

To  that  degree  also,  the  economic  facts  of 
life  have  arlfted  cloeer  to  the  political  de- 
sires of  the  Johnson  administration  which 
all  along  has  hoped  to  avoid  the  messy  com- 
plications of   a   preelection   tax   increase 

It  Be«ms  fairly  clear  that  if  there  had  been 
a  tougher  fiscal  policy  st  the  start  of  the 
year,   the  economy    would   not   be   sufferlni 


now  from  a  orasy  quUt.  unsettling  high  in- 
Mrest  rate  pattam. 

On  the  other  hand,  candor  demands  one 
note  that  the  pretax  Increase  group  mis- 
judged the  actual  strength  of  the  economy 
tbis  year. 

TOETMAM    TUX    KZT 

A  tax  increase  might  have  put  a  real  crimp 
ID  the  economy.  Receasion?  I  doubt  It,  but 
Ui&i  "lull"  might  liave  been  more  painful. 

To  be  sure,  there  has  Instead  been  an  In- 
flation of  prices,  damaging,  but  not  crip- 
pling. This  has  been  the  "trade  off"  for 
jeeplng  unemployment  low. 

But  what  of  the  future?  The  only  thing 
ifi&t  IS  certain  is  that  Vietnam  is  the  key. 
IX  Tobms  hunch  Is  right,  then  1967  covUd 
see  a  coet  push  Inflation  (wages  and  prices 
out  of  hand)  supplementing  today's  demand 
pull  inflation  (too  many  dollars  chasing  too 
few  goods) . 

Then  the  debate  will  start  aU  over  again. 
and  economic  logic,  "new"  or  "old."  will 
again  demand  a  tax  boost. 


PENT.'^GON   EXPERT  STXJDIES  HOW 

TO  STEM   VIETNAM   INFLATION 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  One  of  the  ablest 
young  men  with  whom  I  have  worked 
closely  in  recent  years  Is  Leslie  Aspin. 
He  comes  from  Wisconsin  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  summa  cum  laude,  1960. 
He  then  studied  at  Oxford  and  received 
his  master's  degree  In  1962  In  economics. 
He  completed  his  doctorate  study  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
For  some  months  he  has  served  In  the 
PeniaKon  as  an  outstanding  economist. 

A  few  days  ago,  he  weis  sent  to  Saigon 
by  Secretar>  McNamara  to  make  a 
study  and  report  on  inflation  In  Vietnam. 

The  Aspin  report  on  Vietnam  could  be 
extremely  significant.  We  all  know  how 
vital  it  Is  to  win  political  stability  In 
South  Vietnam  If  we  are  to  have  a 
chance  to  negotiate  peace  and  self  deter- 
mination. It  is  vital  that  we  succeed  In 
stemming  Vietnam's  rampant  inflation, 
if  we  are  to  develop  the  basis  for  political 
stability. 

The  Aspin  study  will  contribute  to  that 
vital  objective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
article  published  in  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel, entitled  "Shorewood  EconomLst 
Aids  .SaiKon  Fight  on  Inflation,"  written 
by  James  G.  Wieghart,  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Shorewood  Economist  Aids  Saigon  Pioht 

ON  Inflation 

(  By  Jamee  G  Wieghart  i 

Washington.  D.C. — A  Shorewood  econ- 
oniist  \^tl  for  Saigon  Thursday  to  help  fight 
!r.fliit:iin--whlch  next  to  the  V'letcong  poses 
the  most  serious  threat  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese government. 

He  1.S  Leslie  Aspin.  27,  of  3935  N.  Rldgefleld 
f'Tcle.  an  economic  advisor  to  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara. 

Asplii  will  spend  two  to  three  weeks  tour- 
ing .South  Vietnam  to  determine  If  the  recent 
anti -Inflationary  steps  taken  by  the  United 
StAtes  government  will  be  suflBclent  to  save 
that  country's  economy. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government  last 
Saturday  announced  a  massive  devaluation 
<^'f  itB  piaster  ctxrrency.  which  had  been  de- 
preciating alarmingly  under  the  onslaught 
of  inflation. 

As  a  result  of  the  devaluation,  the  com- 
mercial exchange  rate  of  the  plaster  to  the 


dollar  was  raised  from  60  to  1  to  118  to  1. 

The  new  rates  consist  of  an  80  to  1  exchange 
plus  a  38  plaster  tax,  for  a  total  of  118 
plasters  per  tl. 

Aspin  conceded  that  the  American  govern- 
ment views  the  Vietnamese  economic  crisis 
Just  as  seriously  as  It  does  the  political  crisis 
brought  on  by  Buddhist  dissidents  who  have 
sought  to  unseat  the  Saigon  government. 

He  said  that  the  country  is  unde:  going 
an  almost  classical  wartime  inflation  brought 
on  by  a  decline  and  dislocation  Ih  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  production  due  to  the 
war 

This  is  aggravated  by  mounting  govern- 
ment defense  expendlttires  and  falling  rev- 
enue caused  by  decreasing  tax  collections. 
On  top  of  all  this  Is  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic pressure  generated  by  the  presence 
of  280.000  American  troops  plus  the  tremen- 
dous United  States  spending  for  port  and 
other  facilities 

Just  how  serious  Inflation  has  become  In 
Vietnsim  Is  evidenced  by  the  increase  In  the 
money  supply  from  25  billion  plasters  In 
April,  1964,  to  more  than  67  billion  now, 
Aspin  said  He  said  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen   130'"    since  January,   1962. 

He  pointed  out  that  food  prices  alone  have 
Jumped  84 'r  since  the  eve  of  the  American 
buildup  in  January,  1965,  and  have  risen 
15%  in  the  last  six  weeks 

A  recent  report  from  Vietnam  lists  the 
price  for  the  most  common  brand  of  rice 
eaten  in  Saigon  at  1,120  piasters  for  about 
200  pounds.  In  January,  the  cost  of  the 
same  quantity  was  estimated  at  about  800 
plasters.  The  report  said  the  average  Viet- 
namese family  spends  about  13'"r  of  its  bud- 
get for  rice 

Aspin  said  that  eH^orts  to  bring  the  South 
Vietnamese  economy  in  line  is  a  Joint  one 
between  the  South  Vietnamese  government, 
the  International  monetary  fund  and  the 
American  government,  particularly  'the  de- 
fense and  state  departments 

He  said  he  will  check  on  methods  for  dis- 
tributing the  defense  department's  massive 
spending  to  avoid  disrupting  the  economy 
One  way  to  do  this,  he  said,  is  for  the  de- 
fense department  to  buy  as  much  of  Its  sup- 
plies as  possible  from  sources  outside  of  South 
Vietnam 

The  American  government  also  Is  helping 
to  Increase  the  supply  of  goods  by  releasing 
160  million  dollars  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
treasury  for  imports  between  now  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Aspln  has  been  an  economic  adviser  to  Mc- 
Namara since  he  received  his  Ph  D  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  last 
February 

He  was  graduated  from  Shorewood  high 
school  in  19.^6  and  received  his  bachelor  s  de- 
gree In  history  from  Yale  university  where 
he  was  graduated  summa  cum  laude  In  1960 

He  received  his  master's  degree  In  econom- 
ics, politics  and  philosophy  at  Oxford  iFng- 
land)  unlver.slty  In  1962 

Aspln  also  has  been  active  behind  the 
scenes  In  Wisconsin  politics  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1900  he  worked  In  the  ofBce  of  Sen 
Proxmibe  iD-Wls  1  From  February  to  No- 
vember, 1964.  he  was  campaign  director  for 
Proxmirs 

In  Jtily.  1965,  he  directed  a  fund  raising 
dinner  for  Proxmike  and  In  August  1965, 
he  was  director  of  a  fund  raising  dinner  for 
Lt    Gov.  Patrick  J    Lucey 

Aspln  also  has  had  experience  as  an  eco- 
nomic consultant.  In  the  summer  of  1961, 
he  was  economic  adviser  to  the  United  Af- 
rica Co  .  Freetown  Sierra  Leone  In  western 
Africa 

In  the  summer  of  1963  he  was  assistant  to 
Walter  Heller,  another  former  Shorewood 
man  who  was  then  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil of  economic  advisers  In  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration 

His  mother.  Mrs  Leslie  Aspln,  lives  at  the 
Shorewood  address 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  MERGED  WITH  LUNCH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  P^ldent,  when 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
testified  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  on  June  21.  he  endorsed  a 
permanent  special  milk  program  for 
schoolchildren  with  no  authorization 
ceiling.  Of  course,  this  greatly  pleased 
those  of  us  who  have  been  fighting  for  a 
continuation  of  the  program  In  its  pres- 
ent form. 

However,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  con- 
cern to  me  that  in  his  statement  Secre- 
tary Freeman  alluded  to  the  milk  pro- 
gram only  once — In  a  single  paragraph. 
This  concerns  me.  because  it  indicates 
that  the  milk  program  might  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  school  lunch  program  if 
it  Is  included  as  a  part  of  that  program. 

For  example,  the  lunch  program  re- 
quires one-half  pint  of  milk  to  be  served 
with  a  school  lunch  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
that  lunch.  However,  the  Federal  con- 
tribution does  not  go  toward  the  cost  of 
the  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  school 
milk  program  provides  for  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  half-pints  of  milk  con- 
sumed at  midmoming  and  midaftemoon 
milk  breaks. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  if  these  two 
programs  were  merged,  the  school  milk 
program  might  In  the  years  ahead  be  used 
to  pay  for  that  half-pint  of  milk  at  lunch 
■without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
funds  available.  This,  of  course,  would 
require  a  cutback  in  the  amount  of  milk 
provided  in  midmoming  and  midafter- 
noon. 

This  is  Just  one  of  the  problems  that 
could  arise  if  the  programs  are  merged. 
It  Is  enough  to  indicate,  however,  the 
dangerous  precedent  we  would  be  setting. 
Consequently,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  will  take  action  to  insure  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  school  milk  program  at  this 
•vital  junctiu-e  in  its  history. 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2720 >  to  authorize  the 
Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  to  develop, 
through  the  use  of  experiment  and  dem- 
onstration plants,  practicable  and  eco- 
nomic means  for  the  production  by  the 
commercial  flsWng  industry  of  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
Eimendments  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  sunendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  two  amend- 
ments and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  2.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out  the 
words  "not  to  exceed  five  experimental  and 
demonstration  plants"  and  Insert  "one  ex- 
perimental   and   demonstration    plant";    and 
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on  page  4,  line  5.  strike  out  •'•5,000.000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "tl. 000,000". 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanlmouA  consent  that 
these  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  on  a  pro- 
cedural question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

rrNANIMOOS-CONSBKT  AOIieEMZNT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
suggested  Informally  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  majority  side,  members  of  the 
minority  leadership  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent at  an  important  luncheon  down- 
town. If,  however,  we  were  able  to 
agree  on  a  time  certain  for  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  which  has  just  been  ordered.  It 
would  accommodate  them.  Therefore  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  take  place  at  2:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  this  Is  a  bill 
which,  of  course,  is  very  important  to  us 
in  the  fishery  States  but  it  Is  a  bill  that 
I  believe  is  not  of  great  interest  to  some 
Senators.  We  told  the  Senate  on  Friday 
that  the  bill  would  be  brought  up  today 
and  that  it  would  be  the  only  business 
for  today.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
I  would  not  mind  putting  this  over  until 
tomorrow,  but  we  found  that  on  tomor- 
row the  calendar  of  the  Senate  will  be 
wholly  preoccupied  with  another  Im- 
portant, major  bill  and  we  probably 
would  not  get  the  opportunity  to  get  our 
bill  through.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  Ls  anything  else  before  the  Senate 
between  now  and  2:30  o'clock.  I  did  not 
know  so  many  Senators  were  Interested 
in  having  a  yca-and-nay  vote  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware [Mr.  Williams  1. 

There  Is  one  other  point  I  would  like 
to  make.  That  is  many  of  us  have  been 
very  patient  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  while  they  have  been 
considering  the  proposal  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries.  I  hope 
these  apparent  recent  delays  will  not 
become  serious  and  disturb  this  fine  un- 
derstanding and  relationship. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  to 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  putting 
the  question,  has  my  unanimous-consent 
request  been  acted  upon? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  going  to  object,  but  I  hope  that 
we  can  dispose  of  this  matter  and  get 
on  our  way  with  other  Important  legis- 
lation. There  is  not  much  more  to  de- 
bate between  now  and  2:30  o'clock  on 
the  Senator's  amendments,  unless  he  has 
something  more  to  say. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchil]  In- 
dicate on  what  basis  he  concludes  that 
this  luncheon  downtown  is  important? 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  On  the  basis  that  it 
concerns  the  revitallzatlon  of  my  po- 
litical party. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  objection  on  that  ground.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  yea-and-nay  vote  will  therefore 
be  at  2 :  30  o'clock  p.m. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  going  to  delay  the 
bill,  but  I  should  like  to  restate  the  ques- 
tion. 

■nie  purpose  of  the  amendments  is 
merely  to  bring  the  bill  In  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  administration 
and  every  agency  affected.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  bill  should  provide  for 
five  experimental  pilot  plants  when  the 
agency  says  they  cannot  efficiently  use 
but  one  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
letter  of  Director  Donald  F.  Horning, 
from  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tecli- 
nology  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  which  endorses  the  legislation 
in  principle,  but  specifically  recommends 
that  one  pilot  plant  be  constructed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  am  fully  In  support  of  the  objectives  of 
S.  2720  and  afp-ee  with  ite  approach.  On  the 
baal.s  of  the  experience  Rained  by  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  In  developing  a 
promising  laboratory  process.  I  believe  that 
there  Is  need  for  the  construction  of  a  single 
experimental  and  demonstration  pilot  plant 
which  would  pave  the  way  for  the  subse- 
quent construction  of  semlcommerclal  and 
full-scale  production  planta. 

We  now  have  a  fragmented,  hand-operated 
laboratory  process.  A  necessary  next  step  Is 
to  construct  a  relatively  small  experimental 
continuous  process  plant  with  maximum 
Hexlbllty  for  the  conduct  of  engineering  re- 
search studies  under  a  wide  range  of 
conditions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the  letter 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
an  excerpt  from  the  letter  of  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTERIOR  COMMENTS 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
with  the  amendments  suggested  herein. 

S.  2720  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Increase  his  present  fish  protein 
concentrate  research  and  experimentation 
program  and  to  build  five  experiment  and 
demonstration  plants  to  produce  this  con- 
centrate. The  bill  authorizes  a  maximum 
appropriation  of  tS  million  to  construct 
these  plants  and  additional  auma  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  and  the  pro-am  Itself. 

Our  amendments  and  comments  thereon 
are  as  follows: 

1.  On  page  2.  lines  4  and  5.  delete  the 
words  "not  to  exceed  five  experiment  and 
demonstration  plants"  and  Insert  "one  ex- 
periment and  demonstration  plant." 

2.  Delete  the  laat  sentence  in  subsection 
2(a)    of  the  bUl. 


3  On  page  2.  lines  6,  16.  18.  and  on  pi«  3 
lines  1.  21.  and  24  delete  "plaats"  and  Insert 
"plant". 

4.  On  page  2.  lUie  23.  delete  "or  plants" 

5.  On  page  3.  line  4.  delete  "Each  eon- 
structed"  and  substitute  "The". 

These  changes  reduce  the  number  of  au- 
thorized planta  from  five  to  one.  This  plant 
would  be  an  expanded  version  of  the  exist- 
ing model-scale  solvent  system  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  this 
Department.  Studies  utilizing  the  current- 
ly available  model  unit  have  Indicated  that  a 
highly  nutritions  fish  protein  concentrate 
(PPC)  can  be  produced  using  solvent  extrac- 
tion procedures. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  determine  whether 
a  similar  product  can  be  manufactured  on 
a  commercial  scale  within  the  economic 
limits  required.  It  Is  also  necessary  to  pro- 
duce larger  quantities  of  FPC  for  testing 
purposes — to  determine  and  demonstrate 
where  and  to  what  extent  It  can  be  used  as 
a  supplement  with  other  food  stuffs 

These  needs  justify  the  construction  and 
operation  of  one  experiment  and  dernonstra- 
tlon  plant  by  the  Federal  Government  at  this 
time. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  when  the 
studies  on  other  families  of  fishes  are  com- 
pleted, additional  plants  may  be  needed  At 
that  time,  the  operation  of  the  single  plant 
proposed  herein  will  permit  us  to  design 
more  efficient  solvent-extraction  plants, 
tailored  to  the  specific  characteristics  of 
these  other  families  of  fishes.  In  addition. 
work  Is  underway  on  two  other  basic  proc- 
esses for  the  production  of  FPC — namely, 
an  enzymatic  digestion  process  and  a  physi- 
cal cell  disruption  process. 

It,  should  be  emphasized  that  we  do  not 
now  have  a  marketable  product.  Nor  do  we 
know  whether  It  can  be  manufactured  on 
a  commercial  scale  within  reasonable  eco- 
nomic limits. 

COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  COMME.NTS 

It  is  our  understanding  that  as  of  October 
31.  1965.  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  not  approved  whol6  fish  protein  concen- 
trate for  hiunan  conEumption.  According- 
ly, you  may  wlsii  to  consider  amending  this 
section  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  deferment 
of  plant  construction  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ascertain  that 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  will  ap- 
prove a  whole  fish  protein  concentrate  for 
human  consumption. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  each  of  these  agencies  heartily 
endorses  the  principle  that  we  need  but 
one  pilot  plant  at  this  particular  time. 
They  agree  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  to  build  five  pilot  plants  at  this 
time.  I  think  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  for  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  five  times  as 
much  as  the  agencies  themselves  say  they 
need  or  think  they  can  spend  efficiently, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  we  are  al- 
ready operating  on  a  deficit  of  several 
million  dollars  per  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  that  most  Members  of  this  body 
are  familiar  with  fish  protein  concentrate 
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and  the  efforts  which  a  number  of  us 
have  made  to  have  it  included  in  our 
food-for-peace  program  when  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

The  Congress  authorized  a  study  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  several 
methods  of  preparing  fish  protein  con- 
centrate, and  as  a  result  of  these  studies, 
I  am  certain  the  FDA  will  shortly  an- 
nounce its  approval. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  from  wheat 
growing  States  have  expressed  concern 
that  fish  protein  concentrate  is  some 
sort  of  flsh  flour  that  could  replace  wheat 
products.  I  hope  those  fears  have  been 
put  to  rest,  for  flsh  protein  concentrate 
cannot  be  baked  as  a  loaf  of  bread  but 
must  be  added  to  flour  or  rice.  Msh  pro- 
tein concentrate  is  a  diet  supplement 
sorely  needed  in  those  areas  where  50 
percent  of  the  world's  population  is  un- 
dernourished. 

Tliere  are  billions  of  pounds  of  flsh 
In  our  coastal  and  Inland  waters  that 
yearly  go  unharvested  because  there  is 
no  market  for  them.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  take  favorable  action  on  this  bill  in 
order  that  we  may  develop  and  utilize 
this  tremendous  resource  which  would 
benefit  our  fishing  industry,  but  more  im- 
portantly would  provide,  at  a  mlnlmafc' 
cost,  the  protein  needs  of  a  hungry- 
world.  .— -# 

Mr  P.'aLSTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  pending 
b'osiness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  f.'-om  Etela- 
ware  I  Mr.  Williams!  to  S.  2720. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  after  having  held  hearings 
on  the  bill  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett  ]  and 
tile  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Magnu.sonI  recommended  that  there  be 
e.UabUshed  in  the  United  States  five  ex- 
per:mtr.ta!  plants  to  explore  the  whole 
que.stian  of  flsh  protein  concentrate  for 
human  consumption. 

The  Chair  will  recall  that  the  matter 
that  has  come  before  the  Senate  today 
is  not  strange  at  all.  It  is  a  problem 
that  many  people  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  have  been  concerned  with 
for  a  long  time.  I  am  p>articularly  in- 
terested in  it  because  I  come  from  New 
England,  and  there  we  have  a  large  num- 
^J  of  cummerical  fishermen  and  a  siza- 
ble part  of  our  economy  is  derived  from 
the  fi.shing  industry,  of  which  we  are 
*er>-  praud. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  we  can 
develop  fish  protein  concentrate  for  hu- 
man consumption  has  been  a  problem  in 
which  many  Senators  have  been  involved 
for  a  long  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
nave  been  discussing  the  problem  with 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  to 
nnd  out  whether  or  not  they  would  give 
It  their  stamp  of  approval.  That  Ad- 
ministration has  given  some  substantial 
fea«ons  why  they  could  not,  at  this  time, 
aoso. 

The  fact  remains  that  whether  or  not 
wis  process  can  be  Intelligently  devel- 


oped depends  entirely  \xpon  research  and 
study,  and  the  extent  to  which  such  re- 
search and  study  are  made  feasible.  The 
so-called  Williams  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  need,  because  it  does  not  direct 
itself  to  the  complete  rejection  of  the 
purposes.  It  merely  says  that  rather 
than  five  plants,  we  ought  to  have  one. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  one 
would  not  be  satisfactory.  First  of  all, 
such  research  must  be  highly  competi- 
tive. It  must  be  done  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  in  each  of  which  the  prob- 
lem is  a  little  different.  For  instance, 
the  fish  in  the  northern  waters  of  the 
Pacific  are  considerably  different  from 
those  in  the  northern  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

Five  million  dollars,  of  course,  is  a 
great  deal  of  money;  I  understand  that. 
But  considering  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us.  and  not  compared  to  the  fine 
results  which  can  be  achieved,  I  think  it 
would  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish 
to  reduce  the  authorization  from  flve  ex- 
perimental plants  to  one,  as  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  do  not  impugn  his  sincerity  nor  his 
motive;  but  I  feel  that  the  adoption  of 
his  amendment,  reducing  the  number  of 
plants  from  five  to  one.  would  be  most 
unwise.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  leave 
the  bill  exactly  as  it  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  believe 
that  to  be  very  much  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

In  a  world  where  we  have  such  a  short- 
age of  food  in  many  places — in  a  world 
of  3.5  billion  people,  where  one  billion 
will  go  to  bed  hungry  tonight — if  we  can 
develop  this  very  inexpensive  protein, 
which  has  a  high  quality  nutrition  value, 
and  advance  it  to  a  point  where  people 
can  consume  It  as  food,  we  will  be  mak- 
ing a  distinct  contribution  to  humanity. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  here  we  can 
make  a  fine  investment  for  the  future.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated, that  the  bill  as  rejxirted  will  pass, 
and  that  the  5  so-called  research  plants 
will  be  established  in  due  course 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
Senators  may  understand,  is  it  correct 
that  at  2:30.  by  virtue  of  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  our  able  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  fMr.  Williams]^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  correct.  The 
clerk  was  in  the  process  of  calling  the  roll 
for  a  quorum 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  abesenre  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair*.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  this  coming  vote  on 
the  high  protein  flsh  concentrate  bill.  I 
believe  that  I  was  the  first  Senator  or 
Representative  to  take  an  interest  In 
that  product  and  to  press  for  its  adop- 
tion. 

It  so  happens  that  a  constituent  of 
mine  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Ezra  Levin,  who.  as 
head  of  the  Viobin  Corp..  long  ago  de- 
veloped a  sanitary  process  by  which  high 
protein  fish  concentrate  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  fish.  This  is  a  product 
which  is  83  percent  pure  protein,  and 
could  be  produced  in  quantity  at  a  cost 
of  12  to  14  cents  a  pound  depending 
upon  whether  the  fish  taste  was  retained 
or  removed, 

I  investigated  this  process  and  became 
deeply  convinced  that  it  was  of  enormous 
importance  particularly  in  the  high  tem- 
perature regions  of  the  world — in  the 
tropical  zones — where  because  of  the 
heat,  protein  in  the  form  of  milk,  cheese, 
and  meat  cannot  be  preserved.  A  flsh 
concentrate,  therefore,  could  provide  the 
necessary  protein  to  help  cure  the  die- 
tary deficiencies  of  ihe  people  in  these 
areas. 

It  has  been  found  that  people  in  the 
tropical  zones  tend  to  have  more  carti- 
lage in  their  bones  than  do  those  who 
live  in  more  temperate  zones  because  of 
the  lack  of  protein.  This  is  their  most 
serious  dietary  deficiency.  By  catching 
the  abundant  fish  in  the  sea  and  proces- 
sing them,  we  can  secure  this  inexpensive 
food. 

In  the  beginning,  we  were  opposed  by 
many  interests  but  particularly  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  then  un- 
der the  administration  of  George  P.  Lar- 
rick  He  admitted  that  the  product  was 
sanitary,  that  it  was  not  toxic  in  an>- 
way,  and  that  the  series  of  water  and  al- 
coholic washes,  plus  the  baking  which  the 
fish  had  received  produced  a  clean,  pure 
and  wholesome  product  Mr.  Larrick 
further  admitted  that  it  was  cheap  and 
tl:iat  it  was  needed;  but.  he  said,  fish 
fiour  or  high  protein  flsh  concentrate 
raised  unesthetic  thoughts  In  people's 
minds  because  it  was  extracted  from  the 
whole  flsh  which  included  the  Intestines 
and  head — although,  as  I  said,  all  im- 
purities had  been  removed. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  and 
show  all  Senators  some  of  this  powder. 
It  is  not  only  harmless,  but  highly  bene- 
ficial. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  which  some  of 
us  did,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
launched  a  parallel  investigation,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,800,000.  The  process  which 
they  developed  is  probably  somewhat  in- 
ferior to  Levin's  process.  I  personally 
felt  that  this  field  should  be  left  ojjen  to 
private  enterprise  i^hich  had  begun  the 
work,  but  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  agree 
to  one  governmental  high  protein  fish 
concentrate  plant  in  order  that  both 
kinds  of  approaches  could  be  used. 

I  found  to  my  surprise  that  an  amend- 
ment was  being  introduced  to  increase 
this  number  to  flve 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  original  bill 
called  for  five  pilot  plants.  The  bill 
which  was  introduced  called  for  five. 

Mr.  DODQLAS.  Yes.  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  Itself  requested  only 
one. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Harry  R.  An- 
derson. Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  appeared  upon  page  6  of  commit- 
tee report  No.  1304  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  Pre-sldent,  now 
the  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate  calls 
for  five  pilot  plants. 

I  would  be  very  «lad  to  agree  to  one, 
but  I  believe  that  five  Is  going  a  little 
bit  too  far,  becau.se  I  think  this  Is  a  field 
which  should  be  kept  open  not  merely  for 
public  work  but  also  for  private  work. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  something  of 
a  feeling  that  since  Mr.  Levin  has  borne 
the  heat  and  the  burden  of  opposition 
to  his  concentrate,  and  has  spent  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  promote 
this  product  when  It  was  so  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, that  he  should  not  be  swamped 
now  by  a  tremendous  flood  of  Oovem- 
ment-flnanced  fish  concentrate. 

It  is  my  information  that  thus  far  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries'  product  is  Inferior 
to  the  Viobln  or  Mr.  Levin's  product. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  this  Is  push- 
ing public  enterprise  too  far  and  penal- 
izing private  enterprise  for  having  borne 
the  heat  and  the  burden  of  the  battle  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  experimentation. 

It  Is  of  course  heartening  to  see  that 
now  everybody  wants  a  plant  whereas 
only  a  few  months  ago,  almost  no  one 
but  Mr.  Levin,  myself,  and  a  handful  of 
my  colleagues,  were  interested  in  the 
process. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  regret  that 
I  shall  vote  against  having  five  plants, 
but  shall  vote  for  having  one. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  response  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  niinols,  I  agree  that 
this  Is  a  field  In  which  we  should  do 
more  exploration  but,  as  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  so  ably  pointed  out,  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  money  to  start  five  pilot  plants 
at  this  time.  They  should  start  with  one. 
and  then  as  a  result  of  that  experience 
If  they  need  other  pilot  plants  they  might 
build  them.  But  five  plants  now  would 
be  duplication.  Every  agency  of  the 
Government  has  recommended  strongly, 
and  I  have  placed  their  letters  in  the 
RicoKo.  that  it  be  confined  to  one  pilot 
plant  at  this  time 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  my  feeling 
very  strongly. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  chiefly  Interested 
In  high  protein  fish  concentrate.  It  is 
marvelous  when  applied  to  rice.  It  will 
help  cure  the  dietary  deficiencies  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  who  now  live 
In  tropical  porUons  of  the  wortd. 
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Exhibit  I 

XJ£     DXPAKTICKMT   or  THK  DrTKUOft. 

Oftic*  of  thk  Secret  AST. 
Wathington,  D.C.,  April  22. 1966. 
Hon.  Wajikkn  O.  Maonttson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
V.S.    Senate,    Washington,    D.C. 

Dkak  Sewato«  MAGKtrsorr:  Tour  committee 
ha«  requested  this  Department's  comments 
on  S.  2730,  a  bill  "To  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the 
use  of  experiment  and  demonstration  planU, 
practicable  and  economic  means  Xor  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
of  flsh  protein  concentrate." 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
with  the  amendments  suggested  herein. 

S.  2720  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  Increase  his  present  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate research  and  experimentation  pro- 
gram and  to  build  five  experiment  and  dem- 
onstration plants  to  produce  this  concen- 
trate. The  bill  authorizes  a  maximum  ap- 
propriation of  |5  million  to  construct  these 
plants  and  additional  sums  for  operation 
and  maintenance  and  the  program  Itaelf 

Our  amendments  and  comments  thereon 
are  as  follows : 

1.  On  page  2,  lines  4  and  6.  delete  the  words 
"not  to  exceed  five  experiment  and  demon- 
stration plants"  and  Insert  "one  expierlment 
and  demonstration  plant." 

2.  Delete  the  last  sentence  in  subsection 
2(a)  of  the  bill. 

3  On  page  2.  lines  e.  15.  18,  and  on  page  3. 
lines  I.  21,  and  24,  delete  "plants  "  and  In- 
sert "plant". 

4.  On  page  2.  line  23,  delete  "or  plants". 

5.  On  page  3.  line  4.  delete  "Each  con- 
structed" and  substitute  "The". 

These  changes  reduce  the  number  of  au- 
thorized plants  from  Ave  to  one.  This  plant 
would  be  an  expanded  version  of  the  exist- 
ing model-scale  solvent  system  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  this 
Department.  Studies  utilizing  the  currently 
avaUable  model  unit  have  Indicated  that  a 
highly  nutritious  flsh  protein  concentrate 
(FPC)  can  be  produced  using  solvent  ex- 
traction procedures. 

It  Is  now  necessary  to  determine  whether 
a  similar  product  can  be  manufactured  on  a 
commercial  scale  within  the  economic  lim- 
its required.  It  Is  also  necessary  to  produce 
larger  quantities  of  FPC  for  testing  pur- 
poees — to  determine  and  demonstrate  where 
and  to  what  extent  It  can  be  used  as  a  sup- 
plement with  other  foodstuffs. 

These  needs  Justify  the  construction  and 
operation  of  one  experiment  and  demon- 
stration plant  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
this  time.  The  safety  and  wholesomeness 
of  solvent-extracted  PPC  has.  to  date,  been 
demon.strated  only  for  hake  belonging  to  the 
Merlucclldae  and  Gadldae  famlllee.  Including 
the  silver  hake^  the  white  hake,  the  squirrel 
or  red  hake,  and  Paclflc  hake.  Studies  lead- 
ing to  the  extension  of  the  solvent  process 
to  other  families  of  schooling  fishes,  notably 
the  menhaden,  are  now  underway,  but  com- 
pletion of  such  studies  cannot  be  anticipated 
In  the  very  near  future.  In  as  much  as 
fishes  oi  the  hake  family  enjoy  only  a  rela- 
tively limited  geographic  distribution  In  the 
wat«rs  of  our  east  and  west  coasts,  construc- 
tion, at  this  time,  of  five  FPC  demonstration 
plants  would  be  premature. 

It  Is  possible,  however,  that  when  the 
studies  on  other  families  of  fishes  are  com- 
pletad.  additional  pianu  may  be  needed.  At 
that  time,  the  operation  of  the  single  plant 
F>rop>oaed  herein  will  permit  us  to  design 
more  efficient  solvent-extraction  plants, 
tailored  to  the  specific  characteristics  of  the 
other  families  of  fishes.  In  addition,  work  Is 
underway  on  two  other  basic  processes  for 
the  production  of  FPC — namely,  an  enEymatlc 
digestion  process  and  a  physical  cell  dlanip- 
Uon  proceas. 


It  is  conceivable  that  development  of  elth«r 
or  botJh  of  thee*  processes  might  cause  the 
solvent-extraction  process  to  be  relatlveW 
uneconomical  or  even  obsolete. 

6  We  recommend  that  subsection  2(e)  be 
deleted.  Congress  Is  now  considering  eenerai 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  foreign  salee  ana 
donations  of  food  which  would  revise  the 
existing  Public  Law  480  program.  We 
strongly  believe  the  use  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate In  international  programs  should 
be  considered  In  the  context  of  the  general 
legislation   rather   than   this   bill. 

7.  On  page  3.  line  21.  change  ■■»5.000  000"  to 
"$I. 000.000". 

We  believe  that  the-  cost  of  constructing 
this  single  plant  will  not  exceed  tl  million. 
We  estimate  that  about  $500,000  will  be 
needed  each  year  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  plant  and  to  conduct  onslte  quality  con- 
trol and  engineering  experimentation' work 
The  President's  patent  policy  statement  of 
October  13.  1963.  will  govern  the  dlspoettlon 
of  rights  to  any  Inventions  made  by  an 
operating  contractor  under  subsection  2(bi 
of  the  bill.  That  statement  provides  that 
since  the  experimental  work  will  be  in  the 
fields  affecting  public  health  and  welfare  and 
directed  to  a  process  or  product  Intended  for 
public  use.  the  Government  would  normally 
acquire   the  principal   rights. 

We  believe  enactment  of  the  subject  bill. 
In  accordance  with  the  suggested  amend- 
ments, would  provide  for  the  perfection  and 
demonstration  of  commercial  scale  processing 
techniques  to  produce  an  economical,  highly 
nutritious,  simply  stored,  and  easily  trans- 
ported food  substance.  Additionally,  it 
would  encourage  the  development  of  mar- 
kets for  the  products  produced  by  these 
plants.  There  Is  widespread  Interest  In  the 
PPC  program,  as  Indicated  by  some  15  major 
domestic  food  manufacturers  who  Indicate 
an  Interest  in  testing  the  feafiiblUty  of  In- 
corporating high  quality  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate Into  their  products.  These  Include 
baked  goods,  candy,  cereals,  nondalry  baby 
foods,  and  dietary  foods.  In  addition.  Inter- 
est In  Incorporating  FPC  in  the  diets  of  mtl- 
llons  of  protein-starved  peoples  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  throughout  the  world  has 
been  expressed  by  organizations  such  as  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund.  World 
Health  Organization,  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  have  considered  alternative  approachee 
to  that  taken  In  S.  2720,  as  amended  herein. 
One  possible  approach  is  that  of  contracUng 
with  one  or  two  representatives  of  the  com- 
mercial fishing  Industry  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  bill.  We  believe,  however, 
that  this  approach  has  two  major  drawbacks, 
not  apparent  In  the  approach  taken  bv  this 
bill. 

The  first  is  the  cost.  We  have  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  the  demonstration  plant 
approach  to  produce  3,000  tons  of  flsh  pro- 
tein concentrate  for  1  year  will  be  about  lli 
million.  We  believe  the  contract  approach 
win  result  In  higher  costs  for  the  same 
amount  of  flsh  protein  concentrate,  especially 
if  we  require  the  contractor  to  perform  In  a 
manner  that  will  carry  out  all  the  experi- 
ments we  plan  In  the  demonstration  plant 
approach  In  developing  a  product  and  s 
process.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  we  do 
not  now  have  a  marketable  product  Nor  do 
we  know  whether  It  can  be  manufactured 
on  a  commercial  scale  within  reasonable 
economic  limits.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
tractor has  no  present-day  market  for  it.  Tbe 
cost  of  developing  all  of  these  Items  will  be 
substantial  to  the  private  Investor  who  must 
make  a  return  on  his  Investment.  Tbe 
plant  constructed  by  Ooyemment.  on  the 
otbsr  hand,  will  b«  operated  in  a  flexible 
manner  and  no  profit  Is  required. 
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The  second  Is  the  fact  that  we  want  to 
beneSt  the  entire  Industry,  not  Just  that 
portion  of  Industry  which  has  the  most 
money  to  risk.  Oas  must  recognize  that  the 
joounerclal  fishing  Industry  Is  primarily 
composed  of  many  stoall  entrepreneurs.  Tbe 
contract  approach  would  benefit  only  the 
larfest  entrepreneurs  in  tbe  Industry.  We 
believe  that  such  a  result  Is  not  In  the  public 
Interest.  In  addition,  we  believe  It  would 
take  longer  to  follow  the  contract  approach 
with  uncertain  results. 

The  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is   no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministrailon'B  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habst  R.  Anderson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Prrsidciit.  unless  someone  else  wishe.s  to 
speak,  I  should  like  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  until  the  hour  of 
2:30  oclock  shall   have  arrived. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  withhold  his 
request  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  withhold  my  request  for  a 
call  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  pending 
question  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  that  my  amendments  now 
before  the  Senate  now  merely  strike  out 
the  figure  "S"  where  it  appears  in  the 
bill  and  inserts  the  figure  "l":  It  also 
strikes  out  the  figure  "$5  million."  and 
Inserts  the  figure  "$1  million."  This 
bnngs  the  bill  back  into  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budi;et  that  there  should  be  but  one  pilot 
plant  at  this  particular  time.  The  pur- 
pose of  m.v  amendments  is  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation  for  one  pilot  plant. 
»nd  it  is  in  accord  with  administration 
recommendations. 

Why  should  the  Senate  increase  this 
request  by  ."iOO  percent? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  yield,  I  wish 
to  make  only  one  statement  before  the 
vote  is  taken,  and  that  is  that  the  bill 
calls  for  five  pilot  plants  as  reported  by 
i^e  Ccjmmittee  on  Commerce  with,  as  I 
■fcall.  only  one  dissenting  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2:30  o'clock  p.m.,  having  ar- 
rived, the  Senate,  pursuant  to  previous 
CTder.  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
aniendments  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware (Mr.  Williams]  to  the  bill,  8. 
2720. 


On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BassI,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.  the 
Senator  from  Miussachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NettbergerI,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  TvDiNGsl,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams]  are  absent 
on  offlcial  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr  Brewster  1.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick].  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland  1. 
the  Senat-or  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Lausche].  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell !.  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  !Mr 
S  MATHERS  J  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fuilher  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
TIDINGS  1,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PellI,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mar>'- 
land  (Mr  Brewster!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  J.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams]  Ls  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jer.sey  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson  1  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
iMr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Griffin],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen].  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hickenloopkr]  are  necessarily  de- 
tained. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Mctrphy]  would 
vote  "yea" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fanwin]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Arizona  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr  Smathersj.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23. 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

(No    117  Leg  ] 
YEAS — 23 


Aiken 

Font: 

Pearson 

Allott 

Holland 

Russell.  Oa 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Scott 

Boirgs 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Simpson 

Byrd.  Va. 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

Cjrtls 

Morton 

W.niams.  Del. 

Domlnlcli 

Mvindt 

YounK.  N    Dak 

Douglas 

Nelson 

NAYS — 48 

Anderson 

Harris 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Morse 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bible 

Hill 

Paatore 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Jcdan,  N.C. 

R;blco3 

Church 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

CTlark 

Magnuson 

Saitonatall 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Ellcnder 

McCnellan 

Stennls 

Ervin 

McGee 

Symington 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Gore 

Mondale 

Yarbo  rough 

Oruenlng 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

29 

Baas 

Hlckenlooper 

MtiKkie 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Pell 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Russell,  S.C. 

Dirksen 

Long  Mo 

Smathers 

Eastland 

Long.  La. 

Tower 

Fannin 

McIntyre 

T:.  du.gs 

Orinin 

Miller 

Will  lams,  N  J. 

Haydm 

Murphy 

So  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  were  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  t)een  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  'S.  2720)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MANPOWER  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
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proceed  to  the  consideration  of  8.  2974. 
the  Manpower  Servlcea  Act.  I  do  this  so 
that  the  bill  will  be  made  the  pending 
business,  with  the  understanding  that  no 
action  will  be  taken  thereon  until  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEOisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
2974  >  to  amend  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
so  as  to  provide  for  more  effective  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  resources  by  expanding,  mod- 
ernizing, and  Improving  operations  im- 
der  such  act  as  both  State  and  Federal 
levels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  which  I  Intend 
to  propose  in  conjunction  with  S.  2974, 
the  Manpower  Services  Act.  The  amend- 
ment is  a  very  simple  one.  It  will  re- 
move •recruitment"  as  a  function  of  the 
manpower  services  system.  This  will 
insure  that  the  system  will  concentrate 
its  total  efforts  upon  aiding  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  unemployed,  rather 
than  dissipating  its  efforts  by  servicing 
corporations  and  those  who  are  already 
employed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

AMENDMrNT  No.  632 

On  page  22,  line  4.  foUowlng  the  worda 
'•placement  ser-v-lces.",  strike  out  all  tlirough 
page  22.  line  8. 


WORLD  BANK  BONDS  ASSAILED 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  experts  in  the 
Senate  today  in  the  field  of  financial 
affairs,  one  who  has  background  and  In- 
formation which  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  see  problems  before  they  become 
so  severe  that  no  solution  seems  avail- 
able. Is  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  SYMmcTONl.  As  a 
result  of  his  constant  prodding  In  inter- 
national financial  affairs,  many  crises 
have  been  averted. 

He  points  to  one  now.  however,  which, 
unless  some  action  is  quickly  taken,  will 
certainly  become  very  serious.  That  Is. 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  shortage  of 
money  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  constant  drain,  especially 
by  international  organizations  and  for- 
eign institutions,  through  utilization  of 
available  funds.  I  think  that  a  very 
timely  article  appearing  In  today's  Eve- 
ning Star,  entitled  "World  Bank  Bonds 
Assailed."  by  Eliot  Janeway,  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  facts  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
article  entitled  'World  Bank  Bonds 
Assailed."  written  by  Eliot  Janeway  and 


published   in   the   Washington  Evening 
Star  of  Monday.  June  27.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a«  f  crflows : 

World    Bank    Bokds    A.sSAn.rD 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

N«w  York — Our  Viet  Nam  operation  Is  .In 
a  state  of  crisis — but  not  because  of  how 
we're  doing.  The  root  of  the  trouble  arises 
from  the  universal  InablUty  to  say  or  see 
what  It  Is  that  we^re  trying  to  do.  Until 
recently,  the  angry  sense  of  drift  and  frus- 
tration has  been  limited  to  the  political  and 
military  side  of  our  government's  activities 
abroad.  But  now  the  rising  call  for  national 
purpwe  In  the  national  interest  is  being 
echoed  on  the  financial  side  as  well — 
symptomatlcally,  by  a  man  who  has  made 
important  contributions  to  our  national 
security  as  an  Industrialist  and  government 
administrator  and  a  legislator. 

The  administration  cannot  dismiss  Sen. 
Stuart  Symington,  D.-Mo.,  as  a  dove  or  a 
dreamer.  Nor  c.ia  anyone  discount  his  ut- 
terances as  politically  slanted  against  the 
administration  or  personally  prejudiced 
against  the  President.  Along  with  White 
House  adviser  Clark  Clifford,  his  intimacy 
with  Lyndon  Johnson  goes  back  to  the  flrst 
days  of  the  Truman  administration.  For 
years.  Johnson  and  Symington  were  collab- 
orators as  well  as  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

DELrVERS    TIMELY    WARNING 

The  senator  has  just  delivered  himself  of  a 
timely  and  penetrating  warning  agaln,st  the 
flood  of  Washington  borrowings  th.it  Is 
swamping  the  money  market  and  sinking 
the  money-using  plans  of  businesses  and 
families  no  longer  able  to  afford  or  to  find 
the  money  they  need  What  makes  his  ccrtn- 
plalnt  particularly  pointed  and  constructive 
in  the  broader  perspective  of  our  lack  of 
national  purpose  In  Viet  Nam  Is  Its  target: 
This  time,  not  the  Treasury,  but  the  World 
Bank  for  its  projected  offering  of  $175  mil- 
lion of  25-year  bonds  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Noting  the  World  Bank's  clearly  defensive 
agreement  ■Initially"  to  Invest  the  proceeds 
In  government  agency  obligations  and  dollar 
bank  depoalu  "In  order  to  eliminate  any  Im- 
mediate effect  on  our  continuing  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments,"  Symington  asks, 
"What  is  the  definition  of  'initially,'  and 
what  Is  the  deftnatlon  of  'immediate:'  and  If 
the  money  Is  not  to  be  used  to  lend  to  other 
countries,  why  are  the  bonds  floated  at  all — 
and  especially  at  a  time  when  domestic  de- 
mand on  our  capital  market  are  unusually 
heavy  and  pushing  Interests  even  higher?" 

PAINruLLT    CLEAR 

The  double  thrust  of  Stmincton's  ques- 
tions is  painfully  clear.  The  World  Bank 
borrowing  Is  getting  In  the  way  of  American 
borrowers  In  their  own  money  market 
Moreover,  it  will  siphon  off  scarce  dollars, 
enjoying  premium  demand,  and  send  them 
abroad  to  finance  profitable  industrial  ex- 
pansion. In  which  American  business  is  no 
longer  free  to  participate  competitively, 
thanks,  as  Symington  says,  to  "the  restraints 
on  foreign  investments  currently  laid  down 
by  our  government  to  American  corpora- 
tions", Symington's  deep  Involvement  with 
our  Viet  Nam  problem  has  not  distracted 
him  from  our  needs  to  finance  our  national 
security  commitments  by  keeping  our  econ- 
omy competitive  and  our  costs — particularly 
our  money  coata.  which  determine  all  other 
costs — economic 

On  May  2,  when  the  flood  of  Washington 
bond  dumping  was  unleashed  against  the 
money  market,  this  writer  warned  that  the 
Interest  rate  on  government-backed  Issues 
would  be  forced  up  to  6  to  6'j   per  cent,  'a 


peril  point  rate  for  the  entire  economy,  be- 
ginning with  the  already  suspect  stock  nj*r. 
ket."  This  tell-tale  rate  has  already  been 
pushed  up  to  6\i  per  cent:  and  all  that  nov 
stands  between  the  stock  market  and  itc  ims 
nosedive  U  the  strained  faith  of  Wall  street's 
armchsLlr  political  strategists  in  LBJ"! 
vaunted  political  savvy  on  the  money  front 
All  WaU  street  hands  agree  that  any  furthw 
stepup  In  Interest  rates  will  break  stock 
prices  wide  open — and  this  time  for  keeps. 

Incredible  though  It  still  seems  to  the  fi- 
nancial mind,  which  expects  politicians  to 
make  sense  as  systematically  as  ii  expects 
Itself  to  make  money,  Washington's  borrow- 
ing operations  are  more  to  make  iiioney  coeu 
more,  and  everything  else  worth  le.ss-^e8p»- 
cially  stocks  and  bonds.  Symingtons  warn- 
ing explains  why.  It's  not  Just  in  Viet  Nam 
that  we  don't  know  what  we're  doing 
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TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  FUNCTIONS 
PROM  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr,  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair  >  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  'S,  1611)  to 
transfer  certain  functions  from  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions  and  to 
certain  other  agencies  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were,  on 
pane  3,  line  4,  strike  out  "878(bi  and  878 
<f|"  and  in.sert  "878b,  and  878f;  on 
page  10,  strike  out  lines  9  through  13. 
Inclusive,  and  insert  "Sec.  17.  f  a  >  Section 
6323(a)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:". 
and  on  page  10.  after  line  17,  insert: 

(b)  Section  548a  of  the  Act  approved 
March  ,3.  1901.  as  added  by  the  Act  of  April 
27,  1945  (59  Stat.  100),  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "Sec  546a,"  and  by  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Sec,  548a,  la)"  and  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Recorder  of  Deeds  shall  accept 
for  filing  any  notice  of  Federal  tax  Hen  or 
any  other  document  affecting  such  a  lien  if 
such  notice  or  document  Is  In  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  and  could  be  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  The  fee  for  each  such 
filing  with  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  sfiall  be 
the  same  as  the  fee  charged  by  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds  for  filing  a  similar  document  for  a 
private  person.  The  Recorder  of  Deeds  <hal! 
bill  the  District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue 
on  a  monthly  basis  for  fees  for  d.x'umenu 
filed  by  such  DlsUlct  Director  Any  docu- 
ment releasing  or  affecting  any  notice  of  Fed- 
eral tax  lien  which  has  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  shall  be  filed  with  such 
clerk." 


Mr,  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  the  House 
amendments  would  permit  the  filing  of 
Federal  liens  for  taxes  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  recorder  of  deeds  instead  of 
the  present  practice  of  filing  such  liens 
with  the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  The 
amendments  would  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  recorder  of  deeds  to 
accept  such  filings  and  fees  for  this 
service. 

The  amendments  were  suggested  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  have  the 
approval  of  the  District  of  Columbi* 
Board  of  Commissioners. 


Actually,  the  entire  bill  has  as  its  pur- 
pose the  transfer  of  certain  local  func- 
tions from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Di.'^trict  of  Columbia  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions 
and  to  certain  other  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  municipal  government. 
In  m>'  judgment,  the  House  amendments 
comport  witli  this  endeavor. 

Mr  President,  the  amendments  of  the 
House  are  acceptable.  I  move  that  the 
Senat*  concur  In  the  House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
suRcest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  rail  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
'iiiaiiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JET  TRAFFIC  AT  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago — as  a  matter  of  fact,  back  in 
May — I  became  concerned  over  the  situ- 
ation at  the  National  Airport.  I  watched 
the  advent  of  jet  planes  coming  into  the 
airport  with  great  interest,  being  a  flier 
myself— having  been  a  pilot  for  some  30 
years, 

I  had  felt  that  there  was  a  need  for  a 
trial  of  this  ser\'ice  on  an  experimental 
basi.s,  at  least  to  see  how  it  would  affect 
traffic  in  the  air,  traffic  on  the  ground, 
the  noi.se  problem,  and  the  use  of  Dulles 
Airport . 

After  watching  the  operation  for  a 
while,  and  being  really  directly  affected 
by  it  by  virtue  of  the  location  of  my  own 
house  within  the  area,  I  wrote  to  General 
McKee  under  date  of  May  10.  outlining 
four  problems  that  I  thought  the  intro- 
duction of  jets  had  created. 

One  such  problem  was  the  excessive 
traffic  created,  and  the  difficulties  which 
I  felt  the  traffic  might  generate  by  virtue 
of  danger  both  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground. 

The  second  was  the  noise  problem. 
The  third  was  the  reduction  of  the  use 
of  Dulles  Airport— which  in  my  opinion 
Is  one  of  the  best  airports  In  the  coun- 
try—and the  fourth  was  the  effect  on 
general  aviation. 

I  had  found,  prior  to  this  time,  that 
propeller  aircraft,  including  the  shuttle 
services  between  here  and  Boston  and 
between  here  and  NeM?  York,  were  suf- 
fering a  great  many  delays — in  some 
<»ses  a.s  much  as  2  hour&— by  reason  of 
the  traffic  in  the  airways,  which  made  it 
very  difficult  to  properly  space  aircraft 
under  instrument  conditions. 

This  letter  wtis  dated  May  10.  On 
May  23. 1  received  a  detailed  reply  signed 
by  General  McKee,  as  Administrator. 

General  McKee  pointed  out  In  the  re- 
ply that  the  air  traffic  control  service 
had  not  given  priority  to  Jets  I  thought 
"^t  probably  might  have  been  done.  He 
»iso  pointed  out  that  there  was  increased 


congestion  by  virtue  of  the  Increased 
number  of  planes  in  the  air. 

He  pointed  out  that  it  was  hoped,  be- 
cause of  the  advent  of  Jets  which  car- 
ried more  passengers  more  rapidly,  that 
the  propeller  aircraft  traffic  would  de- 
cline and  that  the  congestion  would  be 
relieved. 

General  McKee  then  stated  that  every 
effort  was  being  made  to  reduce  the 
noise  of  jet  aircraft,  but  that  this  would 
remain  a  problem.  He  stated  under 
paragraph  3  that  he  believed  Dulles 
would  continue  to  grow,  and  he  shared 
my  hopes  in  that  respect.    He  stated: 

Airlines  operating  jets  at  National  have 
agreed  to  maintain  at  least  the  same  level 
of  schedulliM?  at  Dulles  that  was  In  effect 
last  December. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  in  doing 
so,  he  hoped  that  Dulles  and  Friendship 
would  continue  to  grow  at  a  fairly  rapid 
rate,  and  that  he  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  would  happen. 

In  paragraph  4.  he  referred  to  the 
problems  of  general  aviation  and  ex- 
pre.ssed  the  hope  that  the  reopening  of 
the  additional  facilities  at  National 
would  be  of  assistance  in  that  area. 

This  letter  was  dated  May  23.  I  re- 
ceived the  letter  in  my  office  on  May  24. 
Almost  immediately  thereafter,  on  May 
26.  an  article  published  in  the  Evening 
Star  di.scussed  the  fact  that  additional 
jet  flights  were  expected  in  National,  and 
Mr.  Saunder.s.  who  Is  the  Director  of  the 
Agency's  Bureau  of  National  Capital 
Airports,  spoke  about  the  congestion  In 
the  air  and  on  the  ground. 

This  was  about  3  days  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator had  written  to  me  indicating 
that  there  was  no  particular  need  for 
concern  at  Natioiaal  Airport  because  of 
jet  traffic.  I  would  think  that  when  I 
receive  a'reply  from  the  administrator  of 
an  agency,  that  I  can  assume  he  would  be 
in  somewhat  close  contact  w-ith  the  head 
of  National  Airport.  My  comments  dealt 
with  that  airport  Apparently,  however, 
the  two  ends  had  not  yet  met. 

As  a  result  we  have  at  least  a  very 
sharp  implied  contradiction  between  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Saunders  and  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  FAA. 

An  article  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  June  4  pointed  out  that  Na- 
tional's total  traffic  since  the  advent  of 
jets  at  National  had  increased  by  16,000 
pa.ssengers.  The  article  went  on,  in- 
terestingly enough,  to  point  out  that 
Dulles  traffic  had  decreased  by  15.000 
pa.ssengers. 

The  point  of  my  remarks  is  that  the 
fears  which  I  expressed  in  May  are  ap- 
parently being  proven  true  Traffic  is 
moving  out  of  Dulles  and  mo\'ing  into 
National.  National  being  one  of  the  most 
congested  airports  in  the  country  even 
under  former  conditions, 

I  then  received  a  copy  of  a  wire  which 
Gentntl  McKee  liad  sent  to  all  of  the 
airlines,  I  thiink  this  wire  is  of  real 
significance. 

It  is  worded  In  this  way: 

In  numerous  conversations  which  I  have 
h.'id  recently  with  airline  representatives  it 
Is  rather  clear  that  the  crucial  situation  at 
Washington  National  Is  not  appreciated 
We  have  congestion  In  the  air  and  congestion 


on  the  ground,  both  recultlng  in  significant 
delays.  The  congestion  In  the  terminal  and 
the  parking  areas  Is  intolerable.  The  FAA 
and  the  airlines  are  being  severely  criticized, 
and  Justifiably  so  by  the  press.  Members  of 
CaagrosB  and  the  public,  all  of  whom  demand 
that  action  be  taJten  to  correct  the  situation. 
It  must  be  clear  to  you  that  the  severe  a0l^ 
gestlon  will  remain  as  long  as  existing  scind- 
ules  and  traffic  continue  FYlor  to  April  24, 
I  emphasized  to  the  public,  to  the  press  and 
la  the  Congress  that  Washington  National 
would  be  open  to  short-hau'.,  repeat  short- 
haul,  jet  operations  with  the  general  idea 
of  replacing  existing  piston  schedules  with 
jels  The  TAA  is  now  In  the  position  of 
having  to  reduce  schedules  tuid  traffic  at 
Washington  National.  To  the  best  of  our 
ability  this  will  be  done  without  blaa  and 
without  favoritism  of  any  kind  You  may 
be  assured  also  that  recommendations  from 
you  will  be  fully  considered  I  am  sending 
this  message  to  you  personally  as  I  wanted 
you  to  know  the  position  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  today  and  to  inform  you  in  advance 
of  out  taking  affirmative  action  to  reduce 
ctmgestlon  at  Washington  National   Airport. 

Attached  to  the  wire  is  a  list  of  the 
pre.5ident6  of  the  \arious  airlines  operat- 
ing in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  as  interested  as 
is  anyone  else,  including  the  FAA.  in 
seeing  that  the  service  is  adequate,  that 
it  is  providing  the  necessary  stimulus  to 
air  travel — which  I  think  is  inevitable 
as  time  goes  on — to  make  sure  that  we 
have  the  best  possible  facilities.  How- 
ever, it  strikes  me  as  more  than  strange 
that  when  one  sends  a  letter  detailing  the 
various  problems  at  National  and  re- 
ceives a  letter  from  the  Administrator  2 
weeks  later  in  which  the  Administrator 
makes  a  point  by  point  refutation,  and 
then  2  days  after  the  receipt  of  that 
letter  they  say,  "You  were  right,  and 
■we  are  gouig  to  do  something  about  it," 
we  have  come  to  a  rather  interesting  sit- 
uation Are  we  to  rely  on  what  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  A\1ation 
Agency  tells  us,  or  are  we  to  rely  on  what 
the  head  of  the  Washington  National 
Airport  tells  us?  Arc  we  going  to  be  able 
to  continue  to  rely  on  what  the  Adminis- 
trator says  when  he  denies  what  has 
been  suggested  to  him  and  2  weeks  later 
in  a  formal  order  verifies  most  of  the 
thiiigs  which  were  pointed  out  in  the 
letter? 

There  is  a  problem  existing  and  we 
know  it.  I  suggest  that  pe:haps  one  of 
the  things  that  ought  to  be  reconsidered 
by  the  FAA  at  this  point  is  the  possibility 
of  a  single  traffic  tower  control  or  the 
reopening  of  Boiling  and  Anacostia  Fields 
for  both  the  airlines  and  general  aviation. 
It  so  happens  that  Washington  National 
Airport  is  circumscribed  in  both  its  hold- 
ing areas  and  landing  pattern  areas. 

This  is  necessitated  by  reason  of  se- 
curity around  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House,  by  traffic  patterns  that  are  im- 
posed on  account  of  noise,  and  by  a 
variety  of  other  reasons.  Including  the 
limited  size  of  the  airport. 

Severe  problems  have  existed  here. 
And  accidents  have  occurred.  God 
willing,  no  more  accidents  will  occur. 
The  tcwer  controllers  are  capable,  and  in 
the  air  traffic  control  system  are  some 
(X)mpetent  and  able  people.  If  It  were 
not  for  that,  I  would  be  even  more  con- 
cerned than  I  am. 
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However,  one  of  the  things  that  must 
be  done,  Mr.  President,  is  to  attempt  to 
take  some  steps  to  use  Dulies  as  it  was 
intended  to  be  used,  not  only  for  Inter- 
national travel,  but  also  for  some  of  the 
domestic  travel,  to  take  the  load  off 
Washington  National.  Obviously,  that 
cannot  be  done  by  bringing  the  Jet  traffic 
out  of  Dulles  and  mto  Washington 
National. 

One  matter  which  should  be  considered 
Is  the  method  by  which  more  people  can 
be  encouraged  to  use  Diilles  more  evenly 
and  more  often. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time.  I 
have  had  an  idea  wiilch  I  have  never  seen 
anyone  put  into  operation  or  even  into 
experimental  use.     I  think  the  idea  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  it  is  this: 
When  a  person  gets  off  an  airplane,  he 
would  get  onto  a  bus  which  would  proceed 
into  the  terminal.    The  person  would  be 
in  the  terminal  very  briefly,  and  then 
would  go  from  there  directly  to  a  mono- 
rail,  which   would  bring  him  Into   the 
center  of  town.     Sufficient  space  exists 
in  the  right-of-way  from  the  Dulles  rotid 
in  order  to  accomplish  a  good  deal  of  this. 
Action  such  as  this   would  not  orUy 
create  more  interest  in  Dulles,  but  also 
would  encourage  more  people  to  use  that 
airport.     This  method  would  be  helpful 
in  insuring  what  I  believe  will  mevltably 
happen  in  long-term  growth,  and  would 
do  it  more  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time 
ease  the  burden  at  Washington  National 
Airport. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  at  least  two 
STiggestlons  that  I  wish  to  make  during 
this  speech.  One  suggestion  is  that  the 
Administrator  should  be  more  candid 
with  Members  of  Congress  who  ask  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  matters  with 
which  they  happen  to  be  fairly  knowl- 
edgeable This  Is  a  field  in  which  I  hap- 
pen to  be  fairly  knowledgeable  because 
of  my  long  Interest  and  activity. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  In  the 
next  budget  which  is  sent  to  Congress, 
the  Administrator  might  consider  pre- 
paring a  request  for  a  study  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  developing  a  system  of  trans- 
portation directly  from  an  airplane  to 
a  downtown  terminal,  to  take  care  not 
only  of  passengers  but  also  of  baggage, 
without  the  necessity  of  tr-nsshlpment 
from  the  aircraft  to  the  terminal  each 
time  the  plane  lands  or  departs.  It  would 
speed  up  traffic,  It  would  ease  the  prob- 
lems of  the  passengers,  and  In  my 
opinion  it  would  increase  air  traffic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point  my  letter,  the  Administrator's 
reply,  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Evening  Star  articles  that  I  referred 
to,  and  the  PAA  Administrator's  tele- 
grams to  the  airlines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rjeoord, 
as  follows: 

Mat  10.  19M. 
0«n.  WnxiAM  r.  McKkx, 
AAminUtrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
WaaKinffton.  D.C. 

Dka«  Odtbui.  UcXxm:  SpeaUng  as  both 
a  prlT»t«  clUsen  and  aa  a  M«mb«r  of  the 
Senate  Intereated  In  arlatlon  affair*.  I  would 
like  to  register  my  concern  OTer  the  intro- 
duction of  commercial  Jet  fllghte  into  Na- 
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tlonal  Airport.  I  have  been  watching  this 
with  conalderable  Interest  as  I  felt  there 
were  majiy  faetora  involved  to  jrour  decUlon 
and  many  point*  which  perhaps  could  not 
be  proven  one  way  or  another  unUl  the  ex- 
periment was  made.  I  would  cite  as  ob- 
jections four  main  points: 

(li  Excesfllve  Trafflc — Ever  since  the  Jet 
service  was  Inaugurated  we  have  had  some 
fairly  extensive  instmment  flying  conditions. 
It  seems  apparent  (and  probably  necessary 
because  of  the  nature  of  Jets)  that  Jet  traffic 
be  given  priority  landing  clearances  and, 
hence,  the  turbo-prop  and  prop  alrplaxies 
remain  la  holding  patterns  for  unconscion- 
able long  periods.  In  a  number  of  cases  that 
I  am  personally  aware  of,  the  difficulty  In 
getUng  clearance  through  ATC  has  been  such 
that  Eastern  shuttle  flights  were  delayed 
over  two  hours,  first  by  delayed  clearances 
and  secondly  by  delayed  landing  patterns. 
The  same  situation  occurred  on  May  9  on 
an  Electra  turbo  flight  originating  tn 
Milwaukee. 

It  becomes  almost  self-evident  that  a 
private  aircraft  leaving  from  the  northeast 
with  a  desUnatlon  of  Washington  should  not 
even  attempt  this  unless  they  have  as  much 
as  five  to  six  hours  range  In  order  to  com- 
pensate for  holding  patterns.  A  few  years 
ago.  prior  to  Jet  arrivals.  It  took  me  three 
hours  and  forty-flve  minutes  from  the  time 
of  obtaining  an  Instrument  clearance  over 
the  Hudson  River  north  of  New  York  to  the 
VOR  Westininster  Station  at  which  point  I 
was  vectored  out  of  trafflc  and  sent  to  Balti- 
more. On  that  occasion,  one  of  the  causes 
for  delay  was  an  approach  radar  out  of 
service 

The  present  situation,  with  all  radars 
working  and  with  Jet  trafflc  recelrtng  pri- 
ority and  further  congesting  the  air  space, 
makes  travel  on  prop  and  turbo  prop  air- 
craft difficult  In  the  extreme  from  a  Ume- 
table  point  of  view. 

(2)    Noise — Our  home   U   located    at    1801 
45th  Street.  N.W.,  near  the  corner  of  Poxhall 
and  Reservoir  Road.     Georgetown  Reservoir 
lying  Just  to  the  west  of  us,  is  the  normal 
visual  reference  for  trafflc  from  the  north- 
west to  northeast  sector,  and  heaven  knows 
It  was  bad  enough  when  restrtcted  as  before 
At  the  present  time,  with  Jet  trafflc  added. 
It  makes  any  kind  of  outdoor  conversation 
completely  impossible,  and  I  say  this  keep- 
ing  In   mind   that   I   had   been   brought   up 
around  airports  all  my  life.     It  Is  Impossible 
to  sit  In  our  Uvlng  room  and  have  a  discus- 
sion   with    any    door   or   window    open    and 
without  being  Interrupted  almost  every  two 
minutes.     It  Is,  of  course,  particularly   bad 
at  the  heavy  traffic  hours  from  6:00  to  8:00 
p  m.,  the  usual  time  when  people  try  to  get 
together     during     the     evening.     We     pur- 
chased  the   house   recognizing   the   problem 
Insofar  as  previous  trafflc  Is  concerned,  but 
we   had  no  conception  that   Jets  might  be 
added  to  It. 

(3)  DepreclaUon  of  Dulles— In  my  opin- 
ion. Dulles  Airport  Is  one  of  the  best  In  the 
country  and  one  of  the  most  forward  look- 
ing. It  could  be  Improved  by  a  system 
which  woxUd  permit  use  of  buses  which 
would  hitch  onto  a  high-speed  monorail 
and  bring  passengers  to  and  from  the  center 
of  town  with  baggage  being  subject  to  pick- 
up either  at  the  airport  or  at  a  central  office 
In  town.  Nevertheless,  there  U  room  for 
greatly  expanded  operations.  It  Is  designed 
for  a  Jetfleld  and  over  a  period  of  time  Jet 
national  and  International  trafflc  will  un- 
doubtedly conttnue  to  grow.  It  U  equally 
apparent  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  It  is  to  you, 
that  schedules  wiU  sharply  decrease  out  of 
Dulles  as  the  Jet  trafflc  moves  Into  NaUon&l 
where  It  Is  closer  to  town. 

(4)  General  Aviation. — Until  the  advent  of 
a  large  number  of  JeU  at  National,  general 
aviation  facilities  were  difficult  but  perfectly 
usable.  In  the  air  and  on  the  ground  there 
was  the  usual  intermix  of  planes  as  fast  as 


an  Eectra  and  as  slow  as  a  slngle-engin, 
Cessna     These  could  be  and  were  handled 
adequately  and.  In  fact,  very  capably  by  yo«r 
Trafflc   Information   Service   and    your  ver* 
skUiful   tower   operators.     With   the  advMt 
of  Jets,   a   wholly   different   picture  is  pre- 
sented to  the  general   aviation   fleld.     Even 
this  would  not  be  so  bad  If  the  channels  or 
approach   to   National    were   not  so  clrcunj. 
scribed  because  of  security  measures  and  tb« 
relatively  small  size  of  the  fleld.    Even  on  the 
ground  It  is  difficult  to  get  adequate  parkiM 
and  certainly  the  terminal  faculties  for  gen- 
eral aviation  are  not  worthy  of  the  scope  of 
this  acUvlty.     Most  of  the  general  avlaUon 
planes  based  at  National  are  used  for  bua- 
nees  purposes  are  well  as  for  pleasure.    They 
are  owned  by  business  executives,  Memben 
of  Congress,  professional  personnel,  govern- 
mental employees,  and  aviation  enthuslasu 
of  all  descriptions,  and  there  U  an  enonnoiu 
amount  of  tran-slent  business  in  execuUve- 
type  aircraft.     The  solution  to  this  problem 
could    probably    be    found    if    Boiling   PieJd 
were  reopened  either  for  general  aviation  or 
for  the  airlines,  but  unless  something  of  thl« 
kind  Is  done  It  seems  to  me  that  we  will  be 
faced  with  some  very  serious  accidents  be- 
fore too  long,  despite  the  skills  of  your  tower 
operators. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  the  four  major  cate- 
gories of  problems  with  some  care.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  thoughts  expressed  are  help- 
ful rather  than  destrucUve.  It  is  equally  my 
hope  that  you  will  review  this  sltuaUon 
again,  as  I  personally  feel  that  It  Is  so  serious 
that  there  may  be  need  for  Congressional 
review  of  the  poUcy  In  the  event  that  execu- 
tive redlrecUon  falls  to  occur. 
Sincerely, 

PXTKR  H.  DOUINICX. 

V.S  Senator. 
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PnjEKAL  Aviation  Agency, 
Washington,  DC,  May  23.  19S6. 
Hon.  Prrxs  H.  Domdjick, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Sbnator  DoitrNiCK :  I  appreciate  your 
comments  of  May  10  on  Jet  aircraft  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport.  You  may  wish  to 
consider  the  following  Information  on  each 
of  the  Items  you  described: 

1.  Air    trafflc    control    does    not    and   hu 
never  given   preference  to  one   type  of  air- 
craft or  service  over  another,  except  for  air- 
craft In  an  emergency  condition.     ,Mi  trafflc 
must  be  spaced  In  the  trafflc  pattern  around 
an  airport;  therefore,  what  may  appear  as  i 
delaying    tactic    Is    In    reality    an    effort   to 
properly   space    the    aircraft    In    relation   to 
other  aircraft  thereby  expediting  its  opera- 
tion   to    the    airpwrt.     The    more   air   trafflc 
around    an    airport,    naturally,    results   In   t 
more  complex  problem  with  a  necessity  for 
more  maneuvering  In  the  airspace  to  accom- 
plish a  safe,  orderly  and  expeditious  opers- 
tlon.     The  complexity  of  the  problem  Is  not 
aggravated  by  the  advent  of  the  Jet  aircraft: 
In  fact,  the  speed  and  climb  charactertstlcf 
of  these  aircraft  tend  to  relieve  some  of  the 
congestion   created   by   the   "prop"   aircraft 
This  Is  true  for  both  visual  flight  rule  or  In- 
strument flight  rule   operation.     The  faster 
an    aircraft    passes   through    any   given  air- 
space,  the  sooner   It  can   be  assigned  to  » 
succeeding  aircraft.     Equipment  outage  can 
cause   delay.     We    note,    however,    that   the 
radar  failure  to  which   you  refer  occurred 
prior  to  the  advent  of  Jets  and  that  It  would 
not  dbuse  any  greater  delay  were  It  to  recur 
today.    The    Agency's   records    of    the   flni 
three  weeks  of  Jet  operations  Indicate  that 
recent  delays   have   not   resulted   from  the 
Introductlou  of  Jets  but  are  similar  tn  those 
that  occtiT  at  many  other  large,  heavily  used 
metropolitan  airports. 

2.  Svery  effort  Is  being  made  to  reduce  the 
noise  of  Jet  aircraft  in  the  Washington  resi- 
dential area.  New  noise  abatement  proce- 
dures provide  for  departing  aircraft  to  re- 
main  above   the   Potomac   River   until   they 


climb  to  3,000  feet  and  to  reduce  thrust 
,hile  climbing  from  1.500  to  3,000  feet  in 
order  to  minimize  noise.  Arriving  aircraft 
»re  requested  to  remain  over  the  river  and 
maintain  an  altitude  of  at  least  2.500  feet 
u  long  as  they  can  prior  to  commencing 
tnelT  fli'il  descent.  The  location  of  the 
river  han  been  made  a  part  of  the  visual 
display  on  radar  screens,  enabling  control- 
lers to  provide  greater  assistance  to  pilots 
attempting  to  navigate  over  the  river  routes. 

We  have  advised  the  airlines  that  failure 
to  adhere  to  noise  abatement  procedures  will 
result  in  denial  of  access  to  the  airport  Wc 
ire  monitoring  Jet  operations  with  noise 
measurement  devices  and  have  increased  the 
number  of  PAA  inspectors  on  Jet  aircraft  us- 
ing WN.\  to  assist  In  facilitating  compliance 
with  these  procedures. 

Other  improvements  are  being  studied  to 
assist  pilots  in  determining  more  accurately 
that  their  aircraft  follow  the  river. 

3  We  believe  Dulles  International  Airport 
win  continue  to  grow  and  share  your  hopes 
in  this  regard. 

Airlines  operating  Jets  at  National  have 
agreed  to  maintain  at  least  the  same  level 
of  Rchedullng  at  Dulles  that  was  in  effect  last 
December  and  are  doing  so.  Operations  at 
WA  are  limited  to  two-  and  three-engine 
jf.s  nnd  a  range  of  650  miles  subject  to  cer- 
tain grandfather  rights  up  to  1,000  miles. 
These  limitations  are  Intended  to  assure  that 
international  and  long-haul  domestic  serv- 
ices are  provided  by  Dulles  or  Friendship. 
The  report  prepared  for  the  Agency  by  the 
economic  consulting  firm  of  Operations 
Research  Incorporated  predicts  future  air 
traffic  volumes  for  the  area  that  will  tax  the 
capacity  of  all  three  airports.  There  is  every 
reason  w  believe  that  Dulles  and  Friendship 
win  continue  to  grow  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate 
despite  the  admissions  of  Jets  to  WNA. 

4  The  Agency  has  for  some  time  been  con- 
cerned about  the  adequacy  of  facilities  avail- 
able for  all  users  of  WNA,  Including  general 
aviation.  In  one  respect,  general  aviation  has 
had  an  advantage  In  that  general  aviation 
Jet  aircraft  have  been  permitted  to  tise  Wash- 
ington National  for  several  years.  The  public 
interest  would  seem  to  Justify  at  least  an 
equal  opportunity  for  airline  passengers  to 
have  Jet  service. 

Further,  the  Intermix  of  the  Jets  and  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  can  be  accommodated 
without  any  adverse  effect  on  safety  both  on 
the  ground  and  In  the  airspace.  The  Jets 
used  at  National  operate  at  speeds  compa- 
rable to  propeller  air  carrier  alrcrafts,  dur- 
ing takeoff  and  landing,  and  flt  Into  the  exist- 
ing trafflc  patterns  at  National.  In  this 
respect,  the  air  carrier  Jets  Introduce  no 
tbcuiTh  that  were  not  present  during  the  past 
several  years  when  general  aviation  Jet  oper- 
aUons  were  permitted. 

Modernization  of  the  airport  will  provide 
better  terminal  facilities  for  general  avia- 
tion The  agency  recently  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  an  architectural  and  engineering 
consultant  Arm  to  develop  plans  that  will 
provide  adequate  faclUOes  for  the  needs  of 
general  aviation  as  well  as  air  carriers. 

Re-Dpening  Boiling  Fleld  would  not  be  a 
feasible  solution.  By  1960,  the  combined  ac- 
tivity at  National,  Boiling  and  Anacoftla  had 
reached  a  peak  of  nearly  one-half  million 
landings  and  takeoffs,  and  the  consequent 
trafflc  Interference  was  such  that  the  air- 
fields were  approaching  the  point  of  Incom- 
patibility. Boiling's  proximity  to  National 
and  Andrews  caused  so  much  dlfflculty  In  use 
of  airspace  that  It  was  necessary  to  close  It 
and  AnacosUa  Naval  Air  Station  In  1962. 
Reopening  It  would  generate  additional  trafflc 
and  reintroduce  the  congestion  that  resulted 
In  its  closing  in  1983. 

If  we  can  supply  any  more  speclflc  Infor- 
mation on  the  polnte  you  raised,  we  will  be 
^  happy  to  do  so.  Beyond  the  spedflcs 
included  in  yotir  letter,  however.  Is  our  feel- 


ing that  we  should  observe  the  Congreaalonal 
policy  to  operate  Washington  National  In  the 
most  effective  and  modern  manner  consistent 
with  the  public  Interest.  We  believe  the 
Congress  expects  the  Agency  to  keep  pace 
with  technological  developments  and  provide 
the  most  modern  transportation  at  all  air- 
ports serving  the  metropolitan  area. 

Jet  air  carrier  service  is  provided  at  over 
116  airports  In  the  United  States.  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  Is  the  fourth  busiest  air- 
port in  the  country  As  one  of  the  gateways 
to  the  Nation's  Capital,  it  should  provide  the 
most  modern  service  available.  The  transi- 
tion to  Jets  on  the  airlines,  with  the  advent 
of  smaller  two-  and  three-engine  Jets,  Is  well 
along  It  shortly  will  largely  eliminate  pis- 
ton aircraft  The  airlines  serving  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  would  normally  be  re- 
placing their  piston  fleet  with  Jets"  in  the 
next  few  years  Adequate  service  at  this 
-very  vital  airport  in  the  metropolitan  area 
dictated  the  desirability  of  admitting  Jets  at 
this  time 

Naturally  we  will  always  act  consistently 
with  specific  policies  established  by  the  Con- 
gress or  any  change  in  the  method  of  oper- 
ating the  airport  that  the  Congress  might 
wish  to  legislate.  For  the  time  being,  how- 
ever, there  appears  to  be  substantial  If  not 
overwhelming  Congressional  approval  of  Jet 
service. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  explore  these  matters  with  you 
and  trust  that  otrr  comments  are  helpful. 
fflncerely, 

WnxuM  F.  McKei, 

Administrator. 

(Prom  the  Washington  fD.C  )  Poet,  Jtme  16, 

1966) 

Am  TaAVEL  RxroRM 

The  freeze  on  new  flight  schedules  at 
Washington  National  Airport,  agreed  to  by 
the  commercial  airlines  last  week,  must  be 
used  to  rationalize  air  transportation  In  the 
East. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  authorized 
Jet  flights  Into  Washington  National  Airport 
on  the  understanding  that  It  would  be  used 
for  short  haul  flights.  The  spirit  of  that 
agreement  has  been  violated  by  the  airlines 
and  trafflc  has  been  increased  at  National  by 
16,000  passengers  a  month.  Traffic  at  Dulles 
has  declined  at  about  the  same  rate. 

The  result  has  been  Insufferable  conges- 
tion at  National  Airport  and  neglect  of  the 
finest  airport  In  the  world  at  Dulles  Interna- 
tional. The  Initial  understanding  must  be 
reinstated  and  backed  up  with  strict  rules 
that  win  not  permit  its  violation.  The  trafflc 
pattern  In  this  area  must  be  so  arranged  that 
Washington  National  Airport  becomes  the 
principal  short-haul,  local,  commuting  air- 
port while  Dulles  becomes  the  transcon- 
tinental and  trans-Atlantic  airport. 

This  makes  sense  from  every  point  of  view. 
Such  a  policy  will  enable  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  to  serve  more  effectively  and 
conveniently  the  rising  short-haul  commerce 
which  is  going  to  grow  beyond  the  ability  of 
National  even  If  It  Is  devoted  exclusively  to 
this  purpose.  And  It  will  enable  thgee  tak- 
ing transcontinental  flights  and'  trans- 
.A.tlantlc  flights  to  proceed  with  greater  com- 
fort, safety  and  convenience. 

E^mbarkation  on  overseas  flights  from  New 
York  no  longer  makes  any  sense  at  all  for 
business  originating  outside  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport  Is  at  the  saturation  point. 
Flights  are  stacked  up  In  a  veritable  bird- 
cage of  holding  aircraft  waiting  to  land. 
While  the  PAA  has  managed  to  devise  rules 
and  safety  provisions  that  have  minimized 
risks,  no  rules  or  precautions  can  eliminate 
the  htusards  of  such  congestion. 

On  the  ground,  the  situation  is  impossible. 
Some  of  the  older  facilities,  still  In  tise,  are 
a  disgrace  for  an  intemaUonal  transporta- 


tion center  Conveniences  there  are  not 
much  better  than  the  sanitary  faollitlee 
aixd  other  accommodations  available  in  toe 
worst  airports  In  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
Movement  from  one  airline  embarkation 
point  to  another  is  difflcult  always  and  some- 
times impossible.  Porters  are  often  not 
available.  Pickpockets  and  other  criminal 
elements  prey  upon  Incoming  and  outgoing 
passengers  In  an  environment  so  cotigested 
that  police  protecOon  is  woefully  inadequate 

To  relieve  this  congestion  by  another  New 
York  metropolitan  airport  seems  not  feasible. 
It  would  take  $400  to  $800  million  to  bmld 
It,  involve  a  subsidy  of  some  •200  million  of 
Federal  funds  and  require  seven  or  eight 
years   of   construction. 

The  logical  alternative  Is  to  move  some  of 
the  trans-Atlantic  business  to  Dulles  where 
It  can  be  handled  efficiently  and  comfortably. 
If  the  airlines  can  be  compelled  to  originate 
more  flights  at  Dulles,  It  will  relieve  the  over- 
seas congestion  at  Kennedy  International 
Airport  and  the  domestic  congestion  at 
Washington  National  Airport.  The  FAA  as 
the  lessor  of  Dulles  and  National  can  ac- 
complish much  of  this  shift.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  which  controls  auUiorl- 
zatlon  and  schedules,  can  further  implement 
the  policy 

The  airlines  have  resisted  this  shift  In  the 
past,  but  they  must  be  persuaded  or  com- 
pelled to  Increase  their  transcontinental  and 
trans- Atlantic  flights  from  Dulles  They 
have  resisted  the  FAA  by  claiming  customer 
preferences  are  against  Dtilles:  but  the  cus- 
tomers have  been  slow  to  use  Dulles  because 
the  service  has  been  too  limited.  No  air 
passenger  In  his  right  mind,  If  he  oould  em- 
bark at  Dulles,  would  voluntarily  take  a  com- 
muter flight  at  overcrowded  National  Airport 
and  change  to  an  overseas  flight  In  the  ocm- 
fuslon.  inconvenience  and  downright  haeard- 
ous  ground  arrangements  at  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport 

The  present  freeze  on  new  flights  at  Na- 
tional must  be  utilized  to  re -order  the  pat- 
tern of  air  transportation  on  the  Bastem 
seaboard  to  end  congestion  at  both  National 
and  Kennedy  International. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)    Star,  May  26. 
1966] 

New  Jet  Plight  Increase  Expected  at 

National 

(By  Charles  Yarbrough  i 

Despite  a  Federal  Aviation  Agency  appeal 
to  airlines  for  "restraint"  m  Jet  scheduling 
at  National  Airport,  a  sharp  Increase  is  ex- 
pected within  the  next  60  days 

Tentative  scheduling  Indicates  that  the 
current  figure  of  102  dally  Jet  takeoffs  and 
landings  win  Jump  to  112  next  week  and 
climb  to  138  dally  by  July  25. 

When  the  FAA  lifted  its  ban  April  24  to 
allow  two  and  three-engine  Jetliners,  it  was 
expected  that  total  dally  operations  of  all 
types  of  airline  transports  would  remain 
about  the  same,  taking  into  account  th« 
normal   ear;y-6ummer  Increase. 

WARNS  ON  COMCESnON 

This  week.  Arven  H.  Saunders,  director  ot 
the  agency's  Bureau  of  National  Capital  Air- 
ports, which  operates  National  and  Dulles 
International,  said  he  was  formally  tmictng 
the  airlines  to  "re-evaluate"  the  balance  <tf 
schedules  between  the  two  airports. 

The  Jet  operations  at  National  are  per- 
mitted under  FAA  order  which  could  be  mod- 
Ifled  in  any  way  the  agency  saw  flt. 

Saunders  said  there  has  been  a  "near- 
stampede"  In  the  Jet  rush  to  NaUonal  and 
warned  that  increasing  passenger  conges- 
tion and  delays  would  result  unless  "re- 
straint" is  exercised. 

Total  airline  flights  at  NaUonal  on  April 
34  numbered  630.  with  102  of  them  Jets. 

Traffic  climbed  to  646  by  May  18,  with  th* 
Jet  flgure  remaining  at  102. 
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INCRXAAX  AT  DULLES 

Projected  aebedallns  Indicates  thAt  daUy 
traffic  will  total  654  on  June  1,  wltii  Jet 
movementa  accounting  for  112.  The  •cbed- 
ule  projection  Indlcatea  870  dally  operation* 
July  26.  with  Jete  totaling  138. 

On  a  background  of  a  27  percent  Increase 
In  commercial  olr  traffic  over  the  nation  In 
April,  National  had  a  36  percent  gain;  Dulles, 
a  record-breaking  40  percent. 

On  lifting  of  the  jet  ban  at  National,  the 
airlines  agreed  to  maintain  the  total  opera- 
tions at  Dulles  that  they  had  on  Oct.  1  of 
last  year.  This  has  been  done,  the  PAA 
says,  but  some  Jet  schedules  which  have 
been  operating  at  Dulles  have  been  moved 
to  National  and  le«8-fx>pular  service  substi- 
tuted at  Dulles  to  maintain  the  average. 

[Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Post,  June  4, 

1966! 

AnU-rNES      AT      N.^TTONAL      Ordihed      To      Cct 

Plights   a.s  Jets  Ovxrload  FACiLmBs 
(By  WUllam  E.  Burrows) 
National   Airport's   landlords   served  notice 
yesterday  on  airlines  that  they  will  have  to 
cut  back  the  number  of  flights  there. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Is  distressed 
at  the  overload  of  the  airport's  facilities 
since  April  24  when  Jets  started  service  there 
Instances  of  travelers  nxlsslng  planes  for 
lack  of  place  to  park,  or  because  of  long 
ticket  lines,  have  since  become  common- 
place at  National. 

Figures  complied  by  PAA  yesterday  showed 
that  National's  total  traffic  Increased  by 
16,000  passengers  since  the  Jets  arrived,  while 
tr&fllc  decreased  by  IS.OOO  at  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  at  Cb&ntUly,  Va..  also  admin- 
istered by  the  PAA. 

Arven  H.  Saunders.  FAA's  director  of  Na- 
tional Capital  Alrix>rts,  met  yesterday  with 
vice  presidents  of  the  13  airllnea  UAlng 
National. 

He  said  later  that  he  put  the  problem  of 
the  overload  of  facilities  to  them.  He  addad 
that  alternatives  were  discussed  without 
definite  proposals  being  made.  He  said 
he  gave  the  airlines  untU  June  10  to  oonaa 
up  with  their  answer. 

By  law.  PAA  can  Impose  Its  own  anaw«a 
orders — If  It  Is  not  satlafled  with  thoM  the 
airlines  propose. 

Saunders  stressed  it  was  ground  conditions 
that  have  caused  the  problem,  saying  "there 
Is  no  issue  of  safety  in  the  sky." 

He  Indiacted  at  a  press  conference  later 
that  he  was  surprised  at  the  sudden  upsurge 
of  ptassenger  volume  at  National.  He  said 
PAA  officials  had  felt  that  allowing  Jets  Into 
National  might  have  reduced  flights,  because 
Jets  have  greater   passenger  capacity. 

Instead,  the  airlines  have  moved  quickly 
to  replace  old  propeller -driven  planes  with 
short  and  medium-range  Jets.  The  number 
of  jet  flights  per  day  has  Increased  far  more 
than  had  been  anticipated. 

PAA  officials  have  countered  the  argument 
that  Jets  at  National  would  take  business 
from  Dulles,  saying  that  Dulles  is  for  trans- 
continental and  Intercontinental  flights, 
while  National  jets  have  been  limited  to 
"close-in"    (650  nonstop  miles )    flights. 

What  has  been  happening  Is  that  the  air- 
lines have  used  National  for  transcontinental 
flights  by  stoijplng  the  plane.s  first  at  cities 
like  St.  Louis,  then  going  on  to  the  West 
Coast  with  the  passengers  who  had  boarded 
at  Washington  still  aboard. 

The  airlines  have  been  living  within  the 
letter,  but  not  the  spirit,  of  the  law. 

"Wo  think  one-stop  flights  to  California 
win  be  stopped."  Saunders  said,  "and  flights 
will  terminate  at  650  miles" 

Meanwhile,  the  scene  at  National  Airport's 
ticket  counters  continues  like  a  mad  scene 
from  an  old  Mack  Sennett  movie,  and  the 
parking  lota  outalde  all  carry  a  "Sorry.  Lot 
Pull"  sign. 


Harry  Schneider,  a  parking  lot  attendant 
there,  said  "business  la  great"  as  the  cars 
kept  going  by. 

And.  38  miles  down  the  road  at  Dulles, 
business  U  bad. 

In  numerous  conversations  which  I  have 
had  recently  with  airline  representatives  it 
is  rather  clear  that  the  critical  situation  at 
Washington  National  Is  not  appreciated  We 
have  congestion  in  the  area  and  congestion 
on  the  ground,  both  reaultlng  in  slgnlflcant 
delays.  The  congestion  In  the  terminal  and 
the  parking  areas  is  Intolerable.  The  PAA 
and  the  airlines  are  being  severely  criticized, 
and  Justifiably  so  by  the  press,  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  public,  all  of  whom  de- 
mand that  action  be  taken  to  correct  the 
situation.  It  must  be  clear  to  you  that  the 
severe  congestion  will  remain  as  long  as  ex- 
isting schedules  and  traffic  continue.  Prior 
to  April  24  I  emphasized  to  the  public,  to 
the  press  and  to  the  Congress  that  Washing- 
ton National  would  be  open  to  short-haul, 
repeat  short-haul,  jet  operations  with  the 
general  idea  of  replacing  existing  piston 
schedules  with  jets.  The  PAA  Is  now  In  the 
position  of  having  to  reduce  schedules  and 
traffic  at  Washington  National.  To  the  best 
of  our  ability  this  will  be  done  without  bias 
and  without  favoritism  of  any  kind.  You 
may  be  assured  also  that  recommendations 
from  you  will  be  fully  considered.  I  am 
sending  this  message  to  you  personally  as  I 
wanted  you  to  know  the  position  In  which 
we  find  ourselves  today  and  to  Inform  you 
in  advance  of  our  taking  affirmative  action 
to  reduce  congestion  at  Washington  National 
Airport. 

William  P.  McKee, 
Administrator,   Federal   Aviation   Agency. 
Copies  to: 

Mr.  Floyd  D.  Hall,  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  10 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Donald  W.  Nyrop,  president,  Northwest 
Airlines,  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul  International 
Airport,  St.  Paul  11,  Minn. 

Mr.  George  E.  Keck,  president,  United  Air 
Lines,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  8800,  OHare  Interna- 
tional Airport,  Chicago,  ni. 

Bir.  Harding  L.  Lawrence,  president,  Bran- 
Iff  Airways,  Exchange  Park,'Dalla8,  Tex. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Maytag.  Jr.,  president.  National 
Airlines.  Inc..  Miami,  na. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Dolson,  president.  Delta 
Airlines,  Inc..  Atlanta,  Qa. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  TllUnghast,  Jr..  president. 
Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  805  3d  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  James  W.  Austin,  president,  Northeast 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Logan  International  Airport. 
BosU:)n,  Mass. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  board, 
American  Airlines.  633  3d  Avenue,  New  York 
N.Y. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Davis,  president.  Piedmont  Avia- 
tion. Inc,  Smith-Reynolds  Airport,  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C. 

Mr.  Lloyd  W.  Hartman.  president.  Lake 
Central  Airlines.  Inc..  Weir  Cook  Municipal 
Airport,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  Leslie  O.  Barnes,  president,  Allegheny 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Hangar  12.  Washington  Na- 
tional  Airport,   Washington.   D.C. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Peach,  president.  Mohawk 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Oneida  County  Airport,  Utlca 
N.Y. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Th«  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday.  June  23,  Senator  Tyding's  In- 
troduced S.  3549  which  would  amend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  relating  to  landlords  and 
tenants.  Senator  Tydings  stated  in  his 
remarks  when  he  introduced  the  bill: 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  purpose  in 
Introducing  this  bill  is  to  put  before  the  Dls- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Committee  a  number  of 
concrete  proposals  which  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  knowledgeable  on 
housing  matters.  beUeve  to  be  useful  in  meet- 
ing some  of  J.he  housing  problems  of  the 
District. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  not  to  take  sides 
in  the  often  emotional  Interaction  between 
landlords  and  tenants.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  not  to  castigate  landlords  as  selfish 
or  tenants  as  Irrespwnsible,  Rather,  the  pur- 
poee  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a  vehicle  for 
an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  extent  of  sub- 
standiwd  housing  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  a  study  of  what  legislation  might  be 
useful  to  Improve  existing  housing.  Our 
basic  objective  is  to  And  practical  means  of 
bringing  more  of  our  present  houslnR  supply 
up  to  adequate  standards  of  hetilth  and 
safety. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
Senator  Tybings'  bill  In  detail,  but  the 
objectives  outlined  in  the  distinguished 
Senators  remarks  are  certainly  com- 
mendable. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2419, 
which  also  was  geared  to  the  improve- 
ment of  housing  in  slum  areas,  though 
my  bill  Is  national  In  scope.  However, 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  philoso- 
phy embodied  in  m>'  original  bill  is  com- 
patible with  the  goals  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  hopes  will  be  achieved  by  his 
bill.  As  a  consequence,  I  now  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  which  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish for  the  District  of  Columbia  what 
I  hope  my  original  bill  will  accomplish 
nationwide. 

This  bill,  if  adopted,  will  require  that 
the  names  of  those  who  own  property 
for  rent  In  the  District  of  Columbia  must 
be  published  at  least  once  a  year  in  a 
public  newspaper.  I  believe  it  Is  a  good 
bill.  It  will  encourage  improvement  in 
slum  housing  by  making  public  the 
names  of  the  landlords  responsible  for 
these  horrible  conditions.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  the  promotion  of  more 
effective  building  codes  and  code  en- 
forcement, as  well  as  various  tax  reform 
studies,  have  been  the  primary  weapons 
employed  against  urban  blight.  I  sup- 
port these  measures,  but  I  believe  that 
the  fear  of  widespread  public  notoriety 
will  provide  tremendous  further  impetus 
toward  the  goal  of  eradication  of  both 
urban  and  rural  slum  housing  condi- 
tions. 

Many  landlords  have  neglected  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  simply  because  they 
know  that  they  are  safely  hidden  from 
the  public's  eye.  No  one  would  know 
that  the  filthy,  rat-infested  tenement  or 
shack  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks 
belongs  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  com- 
munity, o'  perhaps  to  a  respected  oflBce- 
holder. 

If  this  bill  Is  adopted,  it  should,  in  fact, 
assist  in  achieving  some  of  the  same  re- 
sults the  Senator  from  Maryland  Is  striv- 
ing for  in  his  bill. 
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I  have  been  assured  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  this  bill  will  receive 
an  early  hearing  along  with  his  bill, 
S  3549 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3558)  to  require  the  pub- 
lication of  the  names  of  the  owners  of 
rental  property  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  are  used  for  residential  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred 10  the  Committee  on  tlie  District 
of  Columbia. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn. )  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June 
28,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr     DOMINICK.     Mr.     President,    1 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  tomorrow  noon. 


Executive  nominations  coiifirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  27,  1966; 

Depaktment  or  Statk 
Henry  E  S^ebbins.  o(  Massacliusetts  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  ol  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, lo  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Uganda 

John  H  Crlmmlns  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  American  to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Peoesal   Commckications   Commission 
Rosel  H.  Hyde,  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Communicat.ons  Commission  for 


the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from  July  1. 
1962. 

Nicholas  Johnson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communication?  Commission 
for  a  term  of  7  years  *rom  July  1.  1966 

Department  or  Jxtbtjcz  '■' 

WiUlam  W  Justice,  of  Texas,  t-o  be  V  S  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years 

Louis  C.  LaCour,  of  Louisiana  to  be  US 
attorney  for  eastern  district  of  Louisiana  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Ernest  Morgan  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
lor  Uie  western  district  of  Texas  for  the  term 
of  4  years 

Marlon  Mathlas  Hale  of  Texas,  to  be  tJ.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years 

Robert  I.  Nash,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Texas  for  the 
term  of  4  years 

Tully  Reynolds,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for  a  term 
of  4  years. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  10th  AnniTersary  of  the  Poznan 
Upriting 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  SE.NATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  28  we  commemorate  the  10th  anni- 
versarj-  of  the  Poznan  uprising.  On 
that  day  10  years  ago,  discontented  Poles 
rushed  into  the  streets  and  proclaimed 
that  Poland  was  not  a  workers'  paradise. 
The  revolt  was  largely  unplanned  and 
most  of  the  activity  was  spontaneous. 
The  eoals  of  the  uprising  were  set  forth 
by  the  throngs  in  the  streets  rhythmi- 
cally chanting:  "Bread  and  Freedom — 
Bread  and  Freedom."  And  there  was  no 
need,  in  Poznan.  for  practicing  propa- 
eanda  tactics,  for  the  people  knew  what 
the  conditions  were.  They  knew  that 
there  wa.s  hunger  in  the  city,  that  the 
chuirh  was  being  suppressed,  and  that 
the  euphoric  pronouncements  of  the 
party  were  false. 

The  events  of  June  28.  1956,  demon- 
strated the  Polish  love  for  freedom  and 
.showed  the  entire  world  what  a  Com- 
munist takeover  does  to  a  nation.  The 
woricers  in  the  huge  Poznan  locomotive 
plant  protested  their  lot.  And  they 
charged  the  secret  police  headquarters — 
the  symbol  of  their  oppression.  Thus. 
they  joined  the  ranks  of  those  heroes 
throuBhout  all  of  history  who  have  fought 
bravely  in  defense  of  human  liberty. 
The  Poznan  uprising  was  a  fresh  breeze 
from  a  usually  stale  Communist  part  of 
the  world,  and  it  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  uprising  was  crushed  in  2  days. 
The  tanks  fired  in  the  streets,  and  54 
Polish  patriots  lost  their  lives.  But  the 
protest  was  not  wasted,  for  during  those 
2  days  men  acknowledged  the  realities  of 
their  daily  lives.  Their  thinking  was 
cleared  of  the  euphemisms  of  Marxian 
CXII 60ft— Part  U 


language,  and  ihey  said  plainly  that  they 
owed  nothing   to  Russian  communism. 

Perhaps  one  Polish  cynic  put  it  best 
when  he  observed  simply  that: 

Communism,  which  proclaimed  Itself  the 
most  efficient  and  moet  popular  system,  had 
only  twu  fallings — It  didn't  work  and  the 
people  didn't  like  it. 


The   34th   Anniversary   of   the   Disabled 
American  Veterans 


Plan.  It  has  served  the  Congress  by  giv- 
ing us  wise  counsel  on  specific  problems 
of  our  disabled  veterans  and,  most  Im- 
portant, it  has  helped  us  sympathetically 
to  understand  their  problems'. 

The  DAV  has  served  us  faithfully  since 
its  founding  In  1920  I  am  sure  that  we 
all  hope  it  will  continue  to  serve  the 
Nation  until  that  time  which  we  all  de- 
sire when  peace  will  have  been  so  last- 
ing as  to  permit  us  to  have  discharged  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  our  debt  to  the 
last  sick  or  injured  veterans  of  our 
defense. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  a  number  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Hou.se  paid  tribute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  the  occasion  of  its 
34th  anrLiversar>'  as  a  congressionally 
chartered  national  veterans  group. 

Because  circumstances  made  It  impos- 
sible for  me  to  join  them  on  that  day,  I 
am  offering  these  remarks  today  because 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  an  op- 
portunity to  expre.ss  its  deep  indebted- 
ness and  that  of  the  entire  Nation  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

In  honoring  this  organization  we  are 
really  paying  a  tribute  to  each  man  and 
woman  who  has  suffered  in  body  and 
mind  to  defend  our  freedom  Today 
must,  therefore,  be  more  than  a  cour- 
t«)us  ritual.  It  must  be  a  true  dedica- 
tion always  to  remember  what  the  dis- 
abled veteran  did  for  us. 

The  more  than  231,000  members  of  the 
DAV  serve  as  the  voice  of  our  conscience 
to  be  sure  that  we  who  are  free,  fortu- 
nate, and  healthy  do  not  forget  that  al- 
most 2  million  Americans  living  today 
have  sacrificed  some  degree  of  their 
health  in  our  defense.  The  DAV  thus 
ser\'es  us  all — not  just  the  disabled  vet- 


Commends  Iowa's  CaltnraJ  Achievements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  the  honor  of  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  an 
outstanding  achievement  by  a  young 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  James  V.  Tate, 
of  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Mr.  Tate,  a  22-year- 
old  graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  has  received  this  year's  Yale 
Series  of  Younger  Poets  Award  for  his 
manuscript.    "The   Lost    Pilot." 

The  Yale  Series  Award  is  a  natJonal 
prize  established  In  1919  by  Clarence 
Day,  the  founder  of  the  Yale  University 
Press.  In  attaining  this  award.  Mr.  Tate 
joins  such  distinguished  American  poet« 
as  William  Dickey,  Muriel  Rukeyser.  and 
Alan  Dugan  whose  first  books  were  pub- 
ILshed  by  the  Yale  University  Press.  Mr. 
Tate's  first  volume  of  poetry,  "The  Lost 
Pilot,"  is  scheduled  to  appear  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  in  Iowa  are 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  our  State 
In  so  many  varied  areas.  Mr.  Tate's  per- 
sonal achievement  Is  another  illustra- 
tion of  Iowa's  great  contribution  to  our 
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Nation's  cultural  life.  I  would  like  to 
recommend  Mr.  Tate's  book  to  all  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  Congress  and 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 

this  fine  young  man. 


Small  Wateniied  Projects  Emphasize 
Water  Manaj^ement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27. 1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ther^  is 
widespread  concern  throughout  our  Na- 
tion over  water  and  its  uses  and  abuses — 
about  water  for  the  present  and  water 
for  the  future — about  too  much  water  or 
too  little.  We  In  OreKon  recognize  water 
as  a  most  precious  commodity,  but  we 
have  unique  problems  in  its  manage- 
ment. 

There  is  still  more  to  be  learned  about 
the  many  facets  of  water  and  Its  uses. 
Yet  present  scientific  knowledge,  if  put 
to  use,  has  advanced  significantly  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  pressures  on  this  re- 
source. We  must  always  be  alert  to 
chances  to  put  it  to  use. 

I  have  followed  closely  and  with  great 
Interest  the  progress  being  made  by  rural 
people  in  my  congressional  district  In 
Oregon. 

Ploodwater  and  sediment  have  fre- 
quently damaged  agricultural  land  and 
Irrigation  distribution  systems  as  well  as 
roads  and  bridges.  With  Federal  assist- 
ance through  local  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts,  rural  people  are  do- 
ing a  remarkable  job  of  instaJllng  con- 
servation measures  to  hold  back  the  flood 
of  water  when  It  is  in  oversupply,  to 
store  excess  water  for  future  use,  and  to 
make  more  eflJclent  use  of  water  when 
It  Is  released.  Each  of  these  phases  of 
the  management  of  water  is  important  to 
agriculture  and  other  uses. 

Not  all  of  this  work  can  be  done  by 
individuals  alone.  Nor  should  it  be.  for 
the  benefits  are  widespread,  both  eco- 
nomically and  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  resources. 

Prime  examples  of  joint  eCforts  may 
be  seen  in  the  North  Powder  River  and 
Wolf  Creek  small  watershed  projects  for 
which  local  people  are  developing  plans. 
The  projects — in  Baker.  Wallowa,  and 
Union  Counties- — are  being  carried  out 
with  XJB.  Department  of  Agriculture  help 
under  the  small  watershed  program. 
Their  objectives  are  to  decrease  flooding, 
reduce  erosion  and  the  resulting  sedi- 
ment that  is  deposited  on  land  and  in 
irrigation  systems,  and  provide  supple- 
mental irrigation  water  to  presently  Ir- 
rigated land.  Road.s  and  bridges  will  be 
protected  from  floods  More  profitable 
use  of  land  will  result  from  the  more  effi- 
cient management  of  land  and  irrigation 
water 

The  projects  wiU  also  help  correct  the 
sediment-laden   flood   flows   that   cause 


considerable  damage  to  fish  spawning. 
In  addition,  recreation  facilities  are  be- 
ing planned. 

Some  of  the  work  will  be  done  by 
farmers  and  raiichers  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Some  will  be  done  jointly  by  the 
sponsors — the  Union,  Baker,  and  First 
Union  Soil  Conservation  Districts  and 
the  Powder  Valley  Water  Control  Dis- 
tnct.  Some  will  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Government.    Some  of  it  will  be  shared. 

Most  Important  Is  that  plans  are  being 
made  and  that  local  people  are  motivated 
to  make  them.  These  are  local  projects, 
being  carried  out  by  local  people  who  are 
grasping  the  opportunity  to  use  modern 
techniques  to  develop  the  potential  of 
their  land  and  water  resources. 

I  have  met  with  the  sponsors  of  both 
projects  and  know  of  their  tireless  efforts 
to  get  these  projects  underway.  It  Ls 
undertakings  such  as  these  that  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  supporting. 


Optometry  in  the  District  of  Colambia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  practice  of  optometry  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Its  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  ignorance,  in- 
capacity, deception  and  fraud  when  they 
obtain  vision  care. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  change  in 
the  42-year-old  optometry  law  of  the 
District  since  Its  passage  by  Congress  in 
1924.     It  appears  hopelessly  out  of  date. 

In  the  regulation  of  professions,  a 
State  may  ban  practices  and  procedures 
tending  to  unseemly  competition  and 
the  lowering  of  the  standards  of  service. 
It  may  eliminate  bait  advertising  and  the 
employment  of  a  professional  license  by 
a  lay  person,  such  restrictions  as  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  introduced  today. 

Optometry  statutes  in  the  various 
States  have  been  subject  to  constant  re- 
vision in  order  to  keep  them  up  to  date 
with  new  scientific  and  practical  de- 
velopments in  the  service  of  the  vision 
needs  of  America's  population.  One  of 
the  most  Important  of  these  develop- 
ments has  been  in  the  education  of  the 
optometrist.  By  1921  all  of  the  States 
with  the  exception  of  the  District  had 
enacted  statutory  requirements  which 
typically  included  high  school  gradua- 
tion and  2  years  of  professional  study. 
This  was  a  transition  away  from  the 
purely  vocationally  oriented  tralxUng  in 
refractive  and  other  ophthalmic  skills  in 
favor  of  the  professionally  oriented  cur- 
riculum which  Included  academic  studies 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and 
basic  education  In  visual  science  courses. 

Within  another  decade  four  universi- 
ties offered  baccalaureate  degrees  to 
optometry  graduates,  and  by  1936  all  of 
the   optometry   currlculums   required   4 


years  of  college  level  work.  After  World 
War  n  optometry  schools  began  requlr- 
Ing  2  years  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
at  the  collegiate  level  as  a  prerequisite  to 
admission. 

The  educational  program  for  opto- 
metric  students  developed  until  today  all 
schools  and  colleges  of  oi>tometry  grant 
a  doctorate  degree  upon  graduation.  To 
graduate  from  optometry  school  one 
must  have  successfully  completed  2  years 
of  preoptometric  collegiate  work  and  4 
years  of  professional  courses,  making  a 
total  of  at  least  6  years  in  higher  educa- 
tion to  obtain  a  degree. 

Congress  recognized  optometry  as  a 
profession  in  1963  by  Including  it  in  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  and  subsequently  in  the  1965 
amendments  to  that  act.  It  recognized 
the  Nation's  need  for  more  optometrists 
when  It  provided  Federal  loans  to  optom- 
etry students  under  H.R.  8546,  which 
passed  in  1964.  It  Ls  therefore  a  logical 
extension  that  Congress  this  year  recog- 
nize optometi-y  as  a  profession  in  the 
EWstrict  of  Columbia  by  updating  the 
antiquated  1924  act  and  thereby  assur- 
ing the  people  of  the  District  that  they 
will  receive  the  same  caliber  of  profes- 
sional care  available  in  other  States  of 
our  country,  such  as  my  own  home  State 
of  Kansas. 

It  Is  time  to  adopt  changes  suggested 
In  this  bill.  I  trust  my  colleagues  wDl 
join  in  urging  passage  of  this,  or  similar 
legislation. 


Domiaion  Day  in  Caaada 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

or    CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
July  1.  Americans  can  pay  tribute  to  our 
good  neighbor  to  the  north,  by  noting 
the  observance  of  Dominion  Day  in 
Canada. 

The  First  of  July  in  Canada  is  similar 
to  the  Fourth  of  July  in  the  United 
States. 

On  July  1.  1867,  Canadians  were 
granted  self-government  by  the  British 
North  America  Act.  This  marked  one  ol 
the  most  Important  dates  in  Uic  iiistory 
of  Canada,  because  on  that  date  Canada 
became  a  united,  separate  dommi  ii 

Perhaps  the  wisest  thing  Great  Brit- 
ain ever  did  was  to  give  Canada  her 
independence  without  a  war.  The 
Canadians  have  repaid  this  gesture 
many  times  over  by  .sprinRinc  to  her 
defense  in  W^orld  Wars  I  and  II 

San  Bernardino  County  ha.s  a  good 
rea.son  to  celebrate  Dominion  Day,  as 
there  were  more  than  2.000  Canadian 
citizens  llvinp  in  our  sunny  county  in 
1965 — pUhs  uncounted  other  thousands 
who  have  become  U.8  citizens 

Dominion  Day  marks  a  good  occasion 
to  greet  our  friends  from  Canada  and  to 
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praise  them  for  their  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  States. 


Public  Power  Beneficial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OP    rrKBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  legislation  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act,  representatives  of  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  voiced  testimony 
that  painted  cooperative  power  efforts 
as  less  than  desirable.  I  believe  there  is 
little  truth  in  such  contentions. 

I  would  like  to  caU  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Congressmen  to  the  average 
monthly  electric  bills  across  the  country. 
Nebraska,  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
with  100  percent  public  power,  ranks  as 
high  as  fifth  and  no  lower  than  ninth 
amonR  the  50  States  in  offering  low- 
cost  power  to  consmners.  The  State  does 
not  have  the  natural  resources  to  supply 
such  .oower  that  many  of  its  sister  States 
do. 

Nebraska's  average  monthly  residen- 
tial electric  bills  are  the  lowest  in  the 
Nations  midsection.  Iowa,  its  neighbor 
to  the  east,  has  one  of  the  highest  aver- 
age monthly  bills.  In  Nebraska,  aver- 
age monthly  residential  bills  are  $5.96 
for  250  kilowatt-hours.  $8.71  for  500  kilo- 
watt-hours. $12.16  for  750  kilowatt- 
hours,  and  $16.18  for  1,000  kilowutt- 
hours. 

These  rates  for  1965  represent  a  de- 
crea.so  from  1964  of  30  cent^  for  250  kilo- 
watt-hours, $2.18  lower  for  750  kilowatt- 
hours.  41  cents  for  750  kilowatt-hours, 
and  41  cents  for  1.000  kilowatt-hours. 
Compared  to  the  national  average. 
Nebraska  rates  are  $1.42  lower  for  250 
kilowatt-hours.  $1.70  lower  for  500  kilo- 
watt-hours, $2.18  lower  for  750  kilowatt, 
hours  and  $2.41  lower  for  1,000  kilowatt- 
hours. 

We  in  Nebraska  particularly  cherish 
the  valuable  role  played  by  public  power 
in  economic  development.  The  State's 
commercial  electric  rates  are  considera- 
bly lower  than  the  national  average. 
The  average  monthly  commercial  elec- 
tric bill  in  the  State's  larger  cities  is 
$4  60  lower  than  the  national  average  for 
750  kilowatt-hours.  $9.31  lower  for  1,500 
kllowatt-hoiu-s,  $33.63  lower  for  6,000 
kilowatt -hours,  and  $45.19  lower  for 
10  000  kilowatt-hours. 

There  are  indications  that  power  rates 
Wiil  di-op  again  next  year.  Two  puplic 
power  districts  recently  aniioimced  rate 
reductions  effective  July  1.  One  com- 
pany, the  Norris  Public  Power  District. 
'^11  slash   household   rates    10   percent. 

Power,  particularly  low-cost  power,  is 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  valuable  house- 
hold and  commercial  tools.  Any  moves 
toward  providing  additional  power  serv- 
'Ce  at  lower,  more  economical  rates 
snould  be  commended. 


During  the  recent  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture hearings  on  amenilment  of  the 
REA.  investor-owned  utility  representa- 
tives spoke  harshly  of  the  cooperative 
power  systems  that  are  REA-financed. 
They  particularly  pointed  to  unfair  com- 
petition in  the  form  of  subsidy  of  REA 
cooperatives  stemming  from  below-cost 
interest  charges.  Either  the  represent- 
atives of  the  investor-owned  utilities 
have  forgotten  the  subsidy  they  enjoy 
or  they  chose  to  overlook  that  subject. 
These  private  companies  have  been 
allowed  a  $1.8  billion  tax  subsidy  through 
accelerated  amortization  and  liberalized 
depreciation.  The  excess  of  interest  cost 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  over  the  Interest 
rate  charged  by  the  REA  In  its  27-year 
history  is.  according  to  varied  methods 
of  figuring  the  total,  only  one-eighth  to 
one-half  that  amount. 

The  windfall  of  tax  allowances  enjoyed 
by  the  private  utilities  has  been  passed 
on  to  the  power  companies'  stockholders 
as  tax  free  dividends — neither  the  UJS. 
Treasury  nor  the  power  companies'  cus- 
tomers will  ever  see  these  dollars. 

Any  moves  by  the  REA  cooperatives 
to  overstep  their  service  regions  and  com- 
pete directly  with  private  utilities  are 
remote.  There  have  been  isolated  In- 
stances of  this,  but  most  States  have 
strict  regxUations  against  such  action. 

Electric  cooperatives  in  States  without 
such  regulations  have  sought  similar 
legislation,  but  have  often  been  imsuc- 
cessful  because  of  the  opposition  of  com- 
mercial systems  not  wanting  to  have 
tlieir  hands  tied  in  raiding  seirlce  areas. 
The  economic  status  of  the  electric 
utility  Industry  is  healthy.  We  are  all. 
I  am  sure,  happy  of  this  fact.  I  do  not 
wish  to  accuse  the  investor-owned  util- 
ities of  overstepping  their  boimdaries  by 
opposing  the  REA  amendments,  but  I  do 
wish  to  point  out  to  them  their  short- 
sightedness in  assertions  that  REA- 
financmg  is  unfair  competition  because 
of  subsidy. 

I  particularly  wish  to  emphasize  for 
them  that  public  power  is  not  something 
less  than  desirable.  The  statistics  on 
average  monthly  electric  bills  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  compared  to  the 
national  average  readily  disprove  any 
such  contentions. 


Proclaim  York,  Pa.,  Honorary  Capital  of 
United  State*  for  1  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

OF    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  to  express  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  proclaim 
York.  Pa  .  as  the  honorary  capital  of  the 
United  States  for  1  day  dxiring  the  pe- 
riod Jime  24  through  July  4,  1966,  when 
the  city  will  be  celebrating  the  225th 
annlversar\-  of  its  founding.. 

There  are  profound  historic  justifica- 
tions for  this  resolution.     York.  Pa.,  was 


the  seat  of  the  American  Government 
from  September  1777  until  June  1778, 
during  which  time  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation government  was  demised,  tbe 
first  step  toward  a  permanent  linion  of 
the  American  States. 

We  believe  that  the  history  of  York, 
now  celebrating  its  225th  founding  an- 
niversarj'.  merits  this  distinction  and 
designation  as  honorar>'  capital  for  1  day. 


Watbin^ton  National  Airport  and  the 
FAA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

or    NTW    JB«8«T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27, 1966 
Mr.    CAHILL      Mr.    Speaker,    I    have 
been  concerned,  for  some  time,  with  the 
chaotic  conditions  and  the  potential  dan- 
gers at  Washington  National  Airport. 

I  have  personally  been  concerned  with 
possible  danger  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous increase  In  air  traffic  at  this  facility. 
As  the  result  of  many  personal  Investi- 
gations, I  must  conclude  that  part  of  the 
problem  at  Washington  National  is  at- 
tributed to  the  neglect  by  the  FAA  of  the 
Dulles  International  Airport. 

It  is  interesting  and  illtmiinating  to 
note  that  for  the  year  1965  there  was  a 
total  of  219.108  commercial  aircraft 
operations  at  Washington  National  while 
during  the  same  year  there  were  only  32,- 
588  commercial  flights  by  air  carriers  at 
Dulles  International.  I  was  more  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  at  Dulles  there  were 
68,140  military  flights  during  1965  indi- 
cating that  the  military  is  using  Dulles 
as  a  "practice  field  "  I  am  told  that  Dul- 
les is  an  airport  that  the  military  finds 
excellent  rtte^practiclng  landings. 

Aside  from  wondertrig  why  the  military 
does  not  use  a  milltarj'  base  for  this^ype 
of  practice.  I  find  It  more  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  an  airport  built  and  needed 
for  private  and  commercial  travel  is  now 
a  practice  field  for  the  military  forces. 
I  also  find  it  interesting  to  observe  that 
there  were  over  7.000  flights  by  military 
aircraft  at  National  Airport  during  the 
year  1965.  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  these  military 
flights  into  National  when  Andrews  is  so 
convenient. 

It  would  certainly  app>ear  to  me.  there- 
fore. Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  responsible 
officials  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
should  look  to  the  greater  utilization  of 
Dulles  International  Airport. 

Dulles  has  been  neglected  too  long. 
The  time  has  come  for  some  of  the  flights 
to  Washington  National  to  use  Dulles. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  long-haul 
flights. 

Incidentally.  I  also  find  It  difficult  to 
understand  why  residents  of  the  Wash- 
ington area  must  go  to  Kennedy  Airport 
in  New  York  to  board  oversea  flight* 
when  Dulles  has  the  facilities  and  is  not 
being  utilized  to  capacity  Certsdnly  the 
PAA  can  do  something  about  this. 
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I  also  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  there  were  82,744  general  aviation 
flights  as  distinguished  from  air  carrier 
flights  at  Washington  National.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  many  of  these 
flights  could  be  conveniently  assigned  to 
Dulles. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
PAA  is  In  charge  of  both  Washington 
National  and  Dulles  International  Air- 
ports. One  has  more  business  than  it 
can  handle  with  safety  and  convenience, 
the  other  has  less  business  than  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  as  a  profitable  operation. 
Both  need  examination.  Washington 
Natiorml  should  have  less  flights;  Dulles 
International  should  have  more  flights. 

Any  of  you  who  use  Washington  Na- 
tional will  fully  understand  what  I  mean 
by  chaotic  conditions  at  Washington  Na- 
tional. Visit,  if  you  will,  this  airport  any 
evening  around  5  p.m.  and  see  for  your- 
self. 

Jets  are  now  arriving  and  taking  off 
and  flights  are  more  crowded  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  aviation.  More 
private  and  military  flights  are  arriving 
and  leaving  than  ever  before.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  total  of  6.951.845  passengers 
either  enplaned  or  deplaned  at  Washing- 
ton National  during  the  year  1965.  This 
is  almost  800.000  more  than  in  1964  and 
almost  1.500,000  more  than  In  1963.  It  is 
more  than  2,300.000  passengers  than 
1961.  At  the  same  time  that  almost  7 
million  passengers  are  flowing  through 
Washington  National,  less  than  1  million 
are  flowing  through  Dulles  International 
Airport. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  is  it  not  time  that  the 
PAA  do  something  to  reduce  aircraft 
traffic  at  Washington  National  and  In- 
crease It  at  Dulles  International  Airport. 
I  call  upon  the  PAA  to  take  affirmative 
and  immediate  remedial  action. 


Shortage  of  Mortgage  Money 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBU3 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oacooN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  a  statement  by 
Larry  Blackmon,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders, 
concerning  the  critical  shortage  of  mort- 
gage money  and  the  effects  of  this  short- 
age on  residential  construction. 

Mr.  Blackmon  reports  some  disturbing 
statistics:  builders  are  cutting  down 
their  operation  by  35  percent,  home  con- 
struction will  fall  350,000  units  short  of 
current  requirements,  and  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  have  driven  prices 
for  houses  up  5  percent.  Savings  and 
loan  Institutions  complain  of  the  scarcity 
of  funds  for  home-mortgage  financing. 

I  view  with  grave  concern  these  de- 
velopments which  threaten  to  stall  the 
unprecedented  economic  growth  of  the 
Nation.    Tightening     of     money     and 


advmnclng  into-est  rates  inevitably  lead 
to  fewer  home  purchases,  higher  prices 
for  home  buyers,  unemployment  in  the 
construction  Industry,  and  general  eco- 
p<«nic  slowdown. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
remedies  that  Mr.  Blackmon  suggests, 
his  observations  require  our  careful  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Blackmon  recommends 
an  Increase  from  5%  to  6  percent  in  FHA 
interest  rates.  Raising  the  FHA  rate 
may  provide  short-term  relief  to  the 
housing  Industry,  but,  like  other  Interest 
rate  Increases,  ij  too  will  serve  as  a 
depressant  to  Investment  and  economic 
growth. 

Equally  distressing  Is  the  announce- 
ment last  week  by  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  of  increased  interest  rates  on  in- 
stallment loans.  The  Increase  amounts 
to  50  cents  per  $100  a  year  on  auto,  home 
Improvement,  and  general  installment 
loans.  If  decision  by  this  influential 
bank  to  hike  interest  rates  establishes  a 
nationwide  trend,  the  problems  of  the 
availability  of  residential  housing  will 
become  even  more  severe  than  they  are 
at  present. 

The  only  effective  remedy  to  the  much- 
discussed  Inflationary  trend  In  our  econ- 
omy is  to  marshal  the  forces  of  govern- 
ment to  bring  down  the  spiraling  inter- 
est rates.  If  such  measures  are  not 
adopted  In  the  near  future,  the  conse- 
quences to  the  economy  will  be  grave. 


Scrtoma  InteraatioBal  CoBTeotion,  Jane 
22  to  25,  1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  54-year  history. 
Sertoma  International,  the  famed  serv- 
ice-to-mankind organization,  held  its  an- 
nual convention  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel.  One  thousand  members  of  Sor- 
toma  and  the  women's  auxiliary.  La 
Sertoma,  attended  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  In  addition,  250  children 
attended  the  simultaneously  held  "Kids 
Konventlon." 

As  a  past  president  of  the  Dayton 
Sertoma  Club  and  a  past  district  gover- 
nor. I  looked  forward  to  attending  the 
featured  freedom  luncheon  on  Friday, 
June  24,  with  three  of  my  House  col- 
leagues and  fellow  Sertomans:  The  Hon- 
orable Joseph  W.  Martin,  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  helped  launch  the  Washington 
Sertoma  Club  in  1954;  the  Honorable 
Richard  H.  Pulton,  of  Tennessee,  a 
member  of  the  Nashville  Sertoma  Club, 
and  the  Honorable  Stanley  L.  Oreigg,  of 
Iowa,  who  belongs  to  Sioux  City  Sertoma 
Club. 

The  theme  of  the  1966  Sertoma  Con- 
vention was  "Freedom."  a  fitting  tribute 
to  all  Sertomans  who  believe  in  the  free 


way  of  life.  At  the  breakfast  on  Satur- 
day. June  25,  I  delivered  an  address  en- 
titled "One  Nation,  Indivisible  " 

Sertomans,  through  the  years,  have 
presented  copies  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  millions  of  new  citizeiu 
schoolchildren,  and  others.  Sertoma 
International  has  won  five  George 
Washington  Medals  from  the  Freedom 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  while  in- 
dividual  Sertoma  clubs  have  been  rwog- 
nlzed  with  some  50  foundation  awards 
Sertoma  has  been  outstanding  among 
service  clubs  in  our  country  in  promot- 
ing freedwn  and  service  to  mankind. 

Today,  there  are  479  Sertoma  clubs 
having  18,757  members,  as  compared  to 
221  clubs  and  12,571  members  10  years 
ago.  The  Washington  Sertoma  Club 
was  the  convention  host  and  cohosts 
were  the  Alexandria,  and  Vienna,  Va 
clubs  and  the  Frederick,  Md.,  club. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  all  Sertomans  for 
their  dedication  through  the  years  to 
those  great  freedom  principles  and  their 
many  fine  achievements.  Indeed.  It  was 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  have  been 
asked  to  participate  In  their  interna- 
tional convention  here  in  Washington 
DC. 
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Commnnity    Leadership    Conference    »■ 
Neighborhood  Preservation  and  Renewti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  flEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring  I  had  the  honor  of  cosponsoring 
with  New  York  University,  a  conference 
on  neighborhood  preservation  and  re- 
newal in  my  district. 

The  response  to  the  conference  was 
excellent,  and  many  of  its  aspects  are,  I 
believe,  of  general  interest. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  a  report  on 
the  conference,  Including  my  Introduc- 
tion and  the  section  on  the  panel  on 
housing. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy's  keynote 
address  appeared  In  the  April  6  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record;  other  sec- 
tions of  the  report  are  in  process  of  com- 
pletion and  will  appear,  pursuant  to 
unanimous  consent,  in  subsequent  issues: 
CoMMUNrrr  Leadkrship  Confewcnc-t  on 
Neighborhood  PRiSKKVATrON  and  Reniwal 

INTKODUCTION 

On  Saturday,  April  2,  1966,  a  Community 
Leadership  Conference  on  Neighborhood 
Preservation  and  Renewal  was  held  at  the 
University  Heights  Campus  of  New  York 
University. 

New  York  University,  one  of  several  unl- 
verslUes  located  In  the  23d  Congressional 
District,  w«8  Ideally  situated  to  help  brlug 
the  many  community  groups  together. 
James  He«t«r.  the  President  of  New  Tork 
University,  had  offered  the  facilities  of  the 
University  aa  a  co-sponaor  of  the  Conference, 
and  a  committee  of  commxinlty  leaders  and 
members  of  the  University  faculty  had  been 


orKanl/ed     to     plan     the     Oonference     and 
arrange  for  the  speakers. 

I  want  once  again  to  express  my  apprecla- 
uon  w  New  York  University  for  contribut- 
ing so  much  to  the  success  of  the  Confer- 
ence, to  the  Conference  Committee  for  their 
splendid  planning  and  arrangements:  to  the 
Plenary  Session  speakers,  the  panelists  and 
the  chairmen  for  their  significant  contrl- 
buuon.''.  to  the  many  person  who  served  as 
hostesses  and  ushers  and  otherwise  assisted 
In  the  conduct  of  the  Conference  Itself;  to 
the  session  "rapporteurs"  and  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Frev,  Chairman  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee for  their  invaluable  work  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  report:  to  the  115  com- 
munltv  organizations  that  participated  in 
the  Conference,  and  most  of  ail  to  the  more 
than  1.000  Bronx  neighbors  who  attended 
and  t»>ok  part  and  thereby  demonstrated 
their  active  concern  for  the  community. 
I 

The  communities  of  the  23rd  Congressional 
District,  which  I  represent,  share  with  the 
other  communities  of  the  city  the  problem 
of  creating  and  maintaining  a  wholesome  en- 
rtronmcnt  for  their  residents. 

Each  community,  as  well  as  the  city,  must 
constantly  deal  Vk^lth  such  basic  questions  as: 

How  can  we  keep  sovmd  housing  from  de- 
teriorating? 

What  steps  can  we  take  to  prevent  our  be- 
ing overwhelmed  by  the  urban  blight  that 
has  spread  through  so  many  of  America's  big 
clUes? 

How  can  we  encourage  construction  of  ad- 
diuonal  housing  units,  particularly  at  the 
middle- income  level? 

How  can  we  add  a  little  greenery  and  a 
little  open  space,  so  that  children  will  have 
playgrounds  and  senior  citizens  places  for 
rest  and  recreation? 

And  perhaps  most  Important  of  all.  how 
can  we  make  our  communities  safer — safer 
for  the  children  in  the  playgrounds,  safer  for 
»1ves  out  visiting  with  the  neighbors,  and 
safer  for  the  senior  citizens  who  wants  to  sit 
an  extra  hour  In  the  part  In  the  evening? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that  were 
posed  to  me  when  I  first  took  office,  by  in- 
dividuals and  groups-  from  WilUamsbridge 
and  Tremont.  Pelham  Parkway  and  Fordham. 
Rlverdale  and  University  Heights. 

As  I  studied  these  problems  more  closely, 
several  things  became  clear: 

1  Although  a  Congressman  is  primarily 
concerned  with  Federal  matters,  and  in  fact 
has  little  real  pKJwer  to  solve  the  local  prob- 
lenas  of  individuals  or  community  groups,  the 
Congressman  from  this  District  should  play 
&  major  role  In  some  of  these  areas  of  com- 
munity nctlvlty. 

2  There  was  great  confusion  and  overlap- 
ping among  community  groups  active  In  the 
Congressional  District  Often  several  groups 
would  be  working  on  the  same  project  In- 
dependently (Ihe  lack  of  a  daily  Bronx 
newspaper  has  not  made  the  Job  of  clvlc- 
cninded  groups  any  easier  i 

3.  Many  people  had  given  up  working  on 
civic  projects  because  of  the  frustration  they 
felt  when  forced  to  deal  with  the  City  bu- 
reaucracy, and  others  In  leadership  positions 
slso  re[xirted  a  sense  of  despair  when  dealing 
with  the  City  administration  They  felt  that 
decisions  affecUn^  their  community  were 
niade  downtown,  far  beyond  their  reach,  and 
by  people  who  had  little  knowledge  of  the 
particular  neighborhood  problems 

Hi)w  does  one  make  a  suggestion  or  lodge  a 
protest"  How  can  one  be  sure  that  his  voice 
Will  be  heard? 

The  concept  of  this  Conference,  therefore, 
grew  out  of  a  hope  that,  by  bringing  together 
those  who  are  active  and  Interested  in  civic 
»nd  community  work,  and  by  discussing  tools 
and  techniques  which  are  available  we  could 
become  more  effective  In  our  fight  for  a  better 


By  bringing  the  many  active  organizations 
together  along  with  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment at  various  levels,  I  hope  that  an  Im- 
portant dialogue  could  be  begun,  out  of 
which  some  new  and  fresh  ideas  would 
emerge  specially  Important  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government's  role  and 
how  the  community  could  best  take  advan- 
tage of  the  new  tools  and  programs  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  developed  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  big  cities 
II 

In  studying  the  transcripts  of  the  Plenary 
Session  and  the  panels  that  followed,  several 
general  observations  can  be  made. 

Most  of  the  people  who  attended  were  con- 
cerned with  preservation  and  growth.  This 
was  In  marked  contrast  to  the  obsession  with 
decay  which  often  prevails  at  conferences  In 
other  parts  of  the  City  We  have  a  series  of 
thriving  communities  in  the  23rd  District, 
and  people  want  to  keep  them  that  way. 

The  participants  were  concerned  with  the 
failure  of  City  services  to  keep  pace  with  the 
tremendous  expansion  and  growth  of  the 
North  Bronx.  They  were  concerned  that 
they  were  the  forgotten  people  of  modern 
urban  America — too  high  in  Income  to  qual- 
ify for  Federal  assistance  in  maintaining 
their  community  plant,  but  not  wealthy 
enough  to  provide  the  needed  facilities  them- 
selves. They  were  concerned  that,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  City  Administration,  our 
City  cannot  be  made  safe  and  secure  They 
were  particularly  concerned  with  the  needs 
ol  the  aged — quite  naturally,  since  one  out 
of  every  seven  persons  in  the  District  Is  over 
slxty-flve. 

The  balance  of  this  Report  consists  of  a 
stimmary  of  the  statements  made  by  the  prin- 
cipal participants  together  with  an  appen- 
dix that  contains  the  text  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy s  Keynote  Address  and  a  list  of  the  par- 
ticipating organizations. 

Jonathan    B.   Bingham. 

Panel   on   Housing 

This  panel  was  chaired  by  State  Senator 
Harrison  J.  Goldln.  Senator  Goldm  opened 
the  discussion  by  pointing  out  how  housing 
patterns  within  a  city  or  community  often 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  many 
of  the  other  types  of  problems  that  urban 
centers  have  to  face. 

Senator  Ooldln  was  followed  by  the  first 
panelist.  Judah  Gribetz.  a  former  Commis- 
sioner in  the  New  'i'ork  City  Department  of 
Buildings.  Mr.  Gribetz  directed  his  remarks 
to  the  problems  of  code  enforcement  and 
maintenance  of  sound  housing  He  pointed 
out  that  the  mere  inspection  of  hard-core 
slum  buildings  no  matter  how  vigorously  en- 
forced, is  not  enough  to  control  decay  or  to 
Improve  and  up-grade  neighborhoods  What 
Is  required  is  the  demolition  of  these  anti- 
quated structures  and  their  replacement 
with  modern  housing  Mr  Gribetz  also 
commented  on  the  present  insper-tion  system, 
noting  that  the  effectiveness  of  existing  City 
agency  programs  Is  limited  by  the  fact  that 
housing  problems  are  usually  not  attended 
to  by  the  City  unless  and  until  the  tenant 
himself  Initiates  a  complaint. 

Professor  Frank  Grad,  of  the  Columbia 
University  Law  School,  followed  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Columbia  Report  on  Code  En- 
forcement which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
City  Professor  Grad  was  particularly  con- 
cerned with  developing  techniques  for  mak- 
ing the  City  Inspection  process  more  e.Tec- 
tlve.  In  the  p.ast,  he  stated,  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  housing  field  relied  on  the 
"criminal  process."  le  bringing  negligent 
landlords  into  court  All  too  often  this  tech- 
nique failed  The  landlords'  violations  were 
viewed  as  non-crime  crimes"  by  the  courts. 
and.  although  fines  were  imf>osed.  the  build- 
ings were  seldom  properly  repaired  or  im- 
proved This  meant  that.  In  effect,  the  ten- 
ant was  the  one  who  obtained  no  relief. 


Professor  Grad  urged  Instead  that  a  totally 
new  approach  be  tried.  He  suggested  that 
housing  violations  be  treated  through  the 
civil  process,  hoping  thereby  to  involve  land- 
lordB,  tenants  and  City  agencies.  In  an  effort 
to  encourage  repairs  rather  than  settle  for 
fining  the  landlords. 

Professor  Grad  suggested.  In  addition,  that 
through  "in  rem'  jurisdiction,  either  by  a 
separate  housing  court  or  a  separate  division 
of  existing  courts,  it  would  be  jxjsslbie  to 
proceed  directly  against  the  buildings  con- 
cerned if  the  landlord  could  not  be  found 
Professor  Grad  also  favored  per  diem  penal- 
ties to  be  Imposed  for  each  day  that  viola- 
tions go  uncorrected 

I.  D,  Robblns  former  President  of  the  City 
Club  of  New  York  and  a  prominent  builder 
discussed  the  problems  of  both  code  enforce- 
ment and  new  construction.  He  urged 
passage  of  new  laws,  and  new  methods  for  the 
training  of  building  Inspectors,  He  then 
directed  his  remarks  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional middle-Income  housing,  and  suggested 
that  considerably  more  building  could  be 
undertaken  under  the  previsions  of  the 
Mitchell-Lama  laws  Mr.  Robbtins  suggested 
that.  In  developing  plans  for  new  middle- 
income  building,  we  think  in  terms  of  large- 
scale  construction  such  as  1000-unit  develop- 
ments. He  further  urged  that  such  con- 
struction be  limited  to  6-story  buildings 
rather  than  high-rise  apartments,  since  the 
cost  of  the  lower  buildings  le  2b".,  leas,  df 
construction  is  to  be  kept  at  6-story  buildings 
in  order  to  minimize  cost,  building  mtist 
obviously  be  undertaken  on  vacant  or  Inex- 
pensive land  Many  people  have  suggested 
the  use  of  underutilized  industrial  slums  for 
this  type  of  construction,! 

Mr  R<.>bbin£  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  Government  providing  funds,  at  low 
interest  rates,  far  new  construction  as  well 
AS  for  reiit  subsidies. 

During  the  period  following  the  panelists' 
statements,  a  suggestion  was  made  from  the 
audience  that  all  public  housing  have  the 
same  facilities,  aiid  that  occupancy  be  based 
uptin  need  without  regard  t*  Income  The 
rent  scale  for  such  housing  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  income  of  the  particular 
family. 

It  was  also  agreed  by  the  panel  that  there 
is  no  particular  advantage  in  having  the 
City  own  and  attempt  to  operate  the  existing 
slum  buildings 


A  Review  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF  nkw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  increased  military  callups  in 
recent  months,  public  opinion  has  fo-, 
cused  upon  our  selective  service  system 
and  procedures  In  response  to  the  con- 
cern of  our  citizens,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  now  holding  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  Selective  Service  Act 
First  passed  in  1940.  it  has  since  been 
extended  without  significant  re\1ew  for 
three  4-year  periods.  It  is  most  impera- 
tive that  at  the  present  time  the  Selective 
Service  Act  be  submitted  to  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  study,  to  eliminate 
inequities  in  the  law,  in  repulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  and  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  act  and  the  regula- 
tions. 
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There  are  at  present  over  800.000  men 
Joining  our  Armed  Forces  each  year.  Of 
this  number  approximately  25  percent 
are  "draftees."  Important,  however.  Is 
the  tact  that  there  are  nearly  12  million 
men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  who 
are  entitled  to  know  where  they  stand 
without  the  confusion  and  discrimination 
which  now  seems  to  be  the  problem  In 
many  of  the  draft  boards  around  the 
country.  Students  attending  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States,  when  they  exchange  Information 
on  the  rules  and  standards  applied  by 
their  local  draft  boards,  generally  find 
differences  which  are  confusing. 

The  problem  of  selection  is  monu- 
mental. At  the  present  time  it  is  ac- 
complished by  a  system  of  State  quotas, 
and  a  complicated  system  of  priorities 
and  deferments,  based  upon  age,  marital 
and  educational  status,  hardship,  and 
occupation. 

The  Increased  draft  calls  resulting 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict  have  accented 
certain  Inequities  produced  by  the  State 
quota  system  and  have  highlighted  the 
uncertainty  which  faces  a  young  man 
seeking  to  plan  his  future. 

Several  plans  have  recently  been  pro- 
posed for  reforming  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  two  of  which  have  received  con- 
siderable national  attention.  The  first, 
proposed  by  Secretary  McNamara.  would 
provide  for  universal  and  compulsory  2- 
year  service  for  all  youths,  in  either  a 
military  or  social  service  capacity.  I 
find  this  proposal  Impractical  and  pos- 
sibly unconstitutional.  I  have  serious 
reservations  as  to  whether  we  have  the 
authority  under  the  Constitution  to 
draft  men  in  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment other  than  for  the  military.  Be- 
sides which  the  placement  of  millions  of 
young  men  in  various  Rovernmental  and 
social  service  agencies  would  be  un- 
manasreable.  Agencies  such  as  the 
Peace  Corps,  whose  effectiveness  is  de- 
rived largely  from  the  dedication  and 
motivation  of  its  volunteers  might  well 
be  adversely  affected.  The  problem  of 
selecting  men  for  military  service  would 
still  remain  Furthermore.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  pi-ecedent  for 
compulsory  nonmllitary  service. 

The  second  proposal  would  establish  a 
national  lottery  plan,  under  which  alh» 
young  men  of  age  18  or  19  mentally  and 
physically  qualified  for  the  draft  would 
have  their  names  placed  into  a  pool  and 
each  would  be  assigned  a  lottery  number. 
Some  uniform  national  guidelines  for 
deferment  because  of  hardship  could 
a'so  be  established. 

There  are  approximately  2  million 
young  men  who  reach  the  age  of  18  or  19 
annually.  All  those  who  are  found  to 
be  qualified  for  the  draft  following 
mental  and  physical  examinations, 
would  have  their  lottery  numbers  placed 
into  a  device  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Fram  this  device  would  be  selected  on  a 
national  basis,  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired tj  be  chosen,  for  a  particular 
month  or  for  the  full  year.  For  ex- 
ample, on  Januai-y  1  each  year  the 
names  of  those  young  men  who  passed 
their  18th  birthday  during  the  previous 
year  would  be  placed  in  the  pool.    On 
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December  31  of  the  same  year,  any 
young  man  whose  name  was  in  the  pool 
but  whose  number  was  not  drawn  from 
the  device  to  fill  the  quota  is  no  longer 
vulnerable  and  thus  all  his  uncertainty 
is  eliminated. 

Although  this  proposal  does  not  solve 
all  the  problems  relating  to  our  draft 
laws,  it  does  provide  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion and  merits  further  investigation. 
A  determination  would  have  to  be  made 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  be  de- 
ferments for  college  students  and  for 
what  period  of  time— that  is,  to  the  end 
of  the  current  school  year  or  until 
graduation.  Rules  and  standards  for 
other  exemptions  on  a  uniform  national 
basis  would  also  have  to  be  established. 
We  mu.st  Insure  that  a  small  segment  of 
our  society  Is  not  called  on  to  carry  alone 
what  our  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy called  the  burden  of  freedom. 


Stratcfic  Air  Command  ObserTet  20th 
AniuTertary:  SAC'»  8th  Air  Force 
Headqaartert  at  Wettover  Air  Force 
Base,  Mass^  11th  Aoniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts, 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  im- 
portant event  which  has  just  taken 
place— the  observance  of  the  11th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  8th  Air 
Forces  Headquarters  at  Westover  Air 
Force  Base,  near  Chicopee  Falls. 

The  8th  Air  Force  is  one  of  the  major 
subordinate  commands  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force's  Strategic  Air  Command,  which 
this  year  is  celebrating  its  20th  anniver- 
sary as  the  Nation's  primary  deterrent  to 
aggression. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks 
about  the  Strategic  Air  Command  with 
the  following  short  quotation  by  its  com- 
mander in  chief.  Gen.  John  D.  Rvan  on 
the  occasion  of  lUs  20th  anniversary : 

Over  tlie  past  20  years  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand has  Improved  Its  effectiveness  through 
the  development  of  Its  organization,  weap- 
ons and  tactics.  This  evolution  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  Communist  threat  and 
the  developing  role  of  the  United  States  as 
a  leader  of  free  nations.  Most  of  all  It  has 
been  paced  by  the  Ingenuity  and  drive  of 
SAC'S  professional  manpower 

The  record  of  the  first  20  years  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  Is  the  proud  story  of 
a  great  achievement  Never  before  has  a 
mlly.ury  force  of  such  tremendoiis  power 
been  dedicated  to  preventing  war  Histori- 
ans have  claimed  f.ir  centuries  that  the  worst 
wars  covild  be  prevented  if  weaknefs  were 
not  such  a  temptation  to  an  aggressor.  In 
SAC.  an  attempt  Is  being  made  to  profit  from 
this  lesson  of  history. 

Residents  of  my  district  take  particu- 
lar pride  In  the  fact  that  Headquarters 
of  the  8th  Air  Force  has  been  located 


\*dthln  Its  borders  since  1955.  Com- 
manded by  Lt.  Gen.  Horace  M.  Wade 
the  8th  Air  Force  has  operational  control 
of  Jet  bombers,  tankers,  and  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  units  on  some 
18  bases,  generally  within  the  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  States,  although  cer- 
tain of  Its  units  are  located  In  the  Mid- 
west as  well  as  Labrador  and  Puerto 
Rico.    It  has  65.000  personnel. 

Dally,  we  In  Massachusetts  see  evi- 
dence of  SAC'S  awesome  power  as  its 
aircraft  fly  through  our  skies.  This  is 
the  visible  evidence  of  the  might  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

Less  apparent,  even  In  Massachusetts 
however,  is  the  SAC  force  maintained 
constantly  ready  in  the  Westover  APB 
alert  area,  as  well  as  in  similar  area.s  at 
all  other  SAC  bomber  and  missile  In- 
stallations. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  this  power- 
ful force  to  help  deter  aggression  and  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  an  all-out  thermo- 
nuclear war,  SAC  B-52  crews  are.  at  this 
moment,  carrying  out  area  saturation 
bombings  of  Vletcong  targets  In  Vietnam, 
denying  sanctuary  to  the  enemies  of 
war-torn  South  'Vietnam.  In  the  past 
month,  the  giant  B-52's  completed  1  year 
of  bombing  missions  in  southeast  Asia, 
and  one  of  our  8th  Air  Force  units,  the 
484th  Bombardment  'Wing  at  Turner 
AFB,  is  now  participating  in  that  con- 
flict. 

At  the  same  time,  KC-135  crews  are  re- 
fueling both  SAC  bombers  and  Tactical 
Air  Command  fighter  and  reconnais- 
sance aircraft  operating  In  that  theater. 
SAC  is  the  single  manager  of  all  aerial  re- 
fueling tankers,  and  its  aircraft  can  bk 
found  In  all  areas  of  the  world,  carrj-ing 
out  their  vital  mission  of  providing  fuel 
to  our  aircraft  when  and  where  they  need 
It. 

For  these  reasons  I  wish  to  commend 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  8th  Air  Force 
and  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  rec- 
ognize their  unparalleled  contribution  to 
the  peace  and  seciuity  of  our  Nation. 
For  more  than  20  years  SAC  has  been  a 
primary  military  deterrent  to  nuclear 
war. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituent*.  I  wl.sh  to 
extend  to  SAC  and  its  personnel  at  'West- 
over  Air  Force  Base  and  throughout  the 
globe,  our  best  wishes  for  a  second  20 
years  of  continued  success  In  cftrr>'ing 
out  their  mission  and  preserving  their 
proud  motto:  "Peace  is  our  Profession." 
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To  Help  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

or    MARYLAI*!) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  urged  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  read  an  article  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  was  publu;hcd 
in  the  C.  t  P.  Telephone  Co.  s  magazme. 
the  Transmitter.    Today  I  would  like  to 


include  in  the  Record  the  sixth  in  the 
C  &  P  series  of  articles  on  the  Federal 
departments.  "To  Help  the  People."  an 
Informative  discussion  of  the  role  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  was  WTitten  by 
Secretary  Wlrtz  and  merits  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

The  article  follows : 

To  Help  Psople 

roBrwoRD 

,By  W    "Wlilard   Wlrtz.   Secretary   of  Labor) 

This  administration  Is  working  with  un- 
precedented determination  to  correct  in- 
equities, to  breathe  reality  and  hope  into 
programs  for  finding  useful  creative  work  for 
tvery  citizen.  To  lift  Americans  out  of  pov- 
erty, to  transform  forlorn  idleness  Into  con- 
strictive employment,  to  keep  skills  attuned 
to  the  needs  of  the  economy — all  these  are 
essenilai  asf)ect6  of  our  economic  and  social 
programs. 

These  programs  are  good  for  America  be- 
cause they  fortify  the  American  spirit  of  fair 
play  and  decency.  Programs  of  helping 
people  to  help  themselves  are  In  our  great 
traduion  and  they  serve  to  strengthen  with- 
out limit  the  essential  economic  fabric  of 
our  democracy. 

What  has  happened,  very  simply.  Is  that 
we  are  reaffirming  the  national  determination 
to  end  pnverty  in  America,  to  find  Job  oppor- 
tunlUes  for  all  people,  to  prove  that  the 
American  partnership  of  free  government, 
free  enterprise  and  free  labor  can  produce  a 
rising  standard   of   living   for   every   citizen. 

This  article  tells  what  the  Department  of 
Labor  l.s  doing  to  help  build  a  greater  so- 
ciety In  America. 

.M  ihe  turn  of  the  century,  when  imml- 
ifrants  c:ime  to  the  United  States  seeking 
lieir  furtunes,  they  hardly  found  the  streets 
paved  with  gold. 

The  work  they  found  was  backbreaklng 
the  hours  long,  the  money  8Cii.nt.  In  IPIO. 
for  example,  Just  three  years  before  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  created,  the  average 
work  week  In  non-farm  industries  was  about 
51  hours  In  the  steel  industry,  half  the 
st^el  workers  earned  less  than  18  cents  an 
tour  and  there  was  no  overtime  pay,  al- 
though two  out  of  every  five  were  laboring 
72  hours  a  week  and  even  longer  Coal  min- 
ing was  a  dally  battle  with  death  or  Injury 
and  little  thought  was  given  to  safety  regu- 
lations 

One  of  the  men  leading  the  working  man's 
rfvoiuti.ii,  Philip  Murray,  who  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  of  industrial  Organiza- 
tions I  CIO  I,  was  calling  for  such  seemingly 
flream-llke  things  as  "music  in  the  home, 
pictures  on  the  walls  and  carpets  on  the 
irxjr'  for  the  American  worker,  whose 
"home  WHS  most  llltely  a  squalid  room 
Such  humane  conditions  had  been  battled 
for  by  dedlc.ued  labor  leaders  since  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War.  But  it  wasn't  until  1913— 
when  the  Department  of  Labor  was  created 
"to  foster,  promote  and  develop  the  welfare 
of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to 
Improve  their  working  conditions  and  to 
advance  ttielr  opportunities  for  profitable 
employment  • — that  such  ldea.s  took  on  na- 
tional scope  and  meaning 

On  the  surface,  the  goals  of  todavs  Labor 
Department  are  unlike  thoee  of  half  a  cen- 
tury „go  Much  of  the  battling  has  been 
done  and  the  accomplishments  are  taken  for 
P^ted  Child  labor  laws  kept  12-vear-olds 
from  working  In  factories  now  Minimum 
^^^  l.iv,-s  keep  their  parent*  from  .'trtiggllne 
»t  ;ilt'-i!.ce  pay  .Safety  regulations  guard 
'MJain.s-  the  needless  killing  and  maiming 
'flit  had  often  been  tlie  working  man  s  lot 
Bui  today  the  ttruggle  Is  still  going  on  to 
Wip  t-'ie  worker  and  his  family.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor's  challenges  are  different 
out  its  purpose  and  concern  arc  the  same — 
to  help  people. 


With  a  background  ol  improved  working 
conditions  and  pay,  the  emphasis  is  now  on 
all  groups  dlscrlir.lnated  against  in  Jobs  for 
various  reasons — race,  sex,  age.  lack  of  edu- 
cation and  or  skills,  the  poverty  stricken 
These  are  the  people  who  comprise  today's 
unemployed — and  Just  as  distressing — to- 
day's underemplojed 

Such  social  consciousness  is  not  new.  For 
example,  the  phrase  "nobody  grows  old  in 
tills  youthful  age  "  could  have  been  said  by 
Secretary  Wlrtz  in  urging  employers  to  hire 
the  older  worker.  But  is  was  said  37  years 
ago  by  then  Secretary  of  Labor  James  J. 
Davis,  speaking  on  the  same  subject.  And 
although  "we  must  fit  the  jobless  man  to  the 
manle&s  Job"  might  well  be  a  slogan  for  to- 
day's program-  which  seeks  to  do  Just  that — 
it  was  said  In  the  early  thirties  by  then  La- 
bor .Secretary  WUllam  N    Doak. 

What  m  new  is  the  immense  efTort  to  turn 
such  thoughts  Into  actual  accomplishments 
Tlie  Labor  Department  has  waded  through 
the  wage  and  labor  problems  of  two  World 
Wars,  depressions,  and  the  emergence  of  un- 
lotis  as  strong  forces  Duties  and  responsi- 
bilities changed  In  accordance  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  particular  time. 

Today's  problem  is  one.  really,  of  success 
Technical  prowess  and  ability  have  out- 
stripped the  skills  of  many  of  our  people. 
Into  this  era  came  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  its  sub- 
sequent amendments,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963.  the  Education  Acts  of  1964 
and  1965.  the  Executive  Orders  assuring 
equal  employment  opportunity  and  Title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  Involved  In  all  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

MDTA  programs  were  designed  to  upgrade 
workers'  skills  for  lack  of  skills  and  educa- 
tion \jnlte  those  groups  with  the  highest 
rate  of  Joblessness.  The  old  man  who  never 
learned  a  trade  and  the  young  man  who 
never  learned  to  read  are  equally  unemploy- 
able. Under  the  first  years  of  MDTA  pro- 
grams, administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  training  programs  were  designed  pri- 
marily to  Increase  the  skills  of  hardcore  un- 
employed so  they  could  qualify  for  existing 
Job  Viicancles  Secretary  Wlrtz  has  said 
these  and  rjiher  such  programs  "resulted  In 
approxlmtaely  half  of  the  reduction  in  un- 
employment In  1965." 

Tliose  aided  by  these  programs  were  aimost 
exclusively  the  men  and  women — especially 
young  people — who  would  have  been  least 
affected,  so  far  as  employment  was  concern- 
ed, by  the  expansion  of  the  economy. 

These  are  pace-setting  years  in  the  Na- 
tions economy,  with  MDTA  and  other  pro- 
grams leading  the  way  to  a  1965  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  4U  percent — the  lowest  annu- 
al rate  In  seven  years.  Five  years  ago  wheri 
the  Jobless  rate  was  almost  7  percent,  some 
5.705.000  people  were  looking  for  work  and 
unable  to  find  It. 

Today,  previously  unemployable  people 
are  being  trained.  They  are  learning  how- 
to  be  mechanics,  chefs,  typists,  tool  and  die 
makers,  waitresses.  Some  are  training  on  the 
job.  earning  as  they  learn.  Others  are  learn- 
ing such  basics  as  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic In  claserooms  There  are  projects 
ftlnied  at  moving  people  from  economically- 
depressed  areas  to  where  Jobs  are  more  avail- 
able Experimental  projects — probing  the 
lost  world  of  the  very  hard-core  iinem- 
p!oyed--«ttempt  the  rehabilitation  of  prison- 
ers, alcoholics,  physically  and  mentally  hand- 
icapped to  bring  ihem  into  society  as  produc- 
tive members. 

The  initial  years  of  MDTA  already  show 
effectiveness  By  the  end  of  1965.  the  MDTA 
program  enroUed  369.400  trainees,  of  whom 
201.100  completed  traltxlng.  Of  thoee  who 
completed  training.  74  percent  were  em- 
ployed.    Within     the     on-the-job     training 


phase  aione  of  the  MDTA  program,  dur- 
ing a  three -year  period  ending  DecemtMr 
31.  1965,  programs  covering  more  than 
104,000  people  hud  l>een  approved.  Approxi- 
mately 30,000  persons  had  completed  train- 
ing, and  more  than  90  percent  of  theee  30.000 
were  employed  as  a  direct  result  ol  this 
training. 

Through  amendments,  there  has  been  a 
broadened  scope  to  MDTA  training  and  in- 
creased efforts  are  now  on  training  people  for 
specific  skiUs  in  which  there  may  be  an  In- 
creasing shortage.  For  example  approxi- 
mately 36  percent  of  MDTA  training  in  1966 
wUl  be  directed  specifically  toward  averting 
skill  shortages,  40  perc^^nt  tiO  occupationa: 
reclamation  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  and 
25   percent   to  disadvantaged   youth. 

At  the  end  of  1965,  over  78.000  men  and 
women  were  In  MDTA  training  for  futiire 
employment.  Between  10,000  and  40,000 
otherwise  unemployed  Individuals  were  also 
involved  at  some  time  dtulng  the  year  in 
helping  In  Community  Action  programs  at 
the  local  levels. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  be  as  devaetatlixg  to 
a  society  as  its  wasted  youth  Through 
MDTA  and  other  Great  Society  programs,  to- 
day s  dropout  and  young  slum  dweller  is  be- 
ing guided  Into  a  productive  life  At  the  end 
of  19«5,  about  150.000  boys  and  girls,  16  to  21, 
were  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Labor 
The  NYC  provides  work  for  youths  from  p»oor 
families,  not  Just  those  out  of  school  but 
thoee  in  school  as  weii.  wlio  need  part-time 
jotw  to  enable  them  to  stay  on  at  their  f 
studies.  A  look  at  statistics  shows  how  prof- 
itable such  programs  are  The  number  of 
ur.employed,  age  16  to  21.  was  175.000  less  m 
December  of  1965  than  the  previous  year, 
although  the  number  of  such  youths  In  the 
latKJT  force  was  actually  greater  by  650,000, 
and  countless  numbers  ol  potential  dropc.uts 
stayed  In  school 

For  those  who  live  In  areas  of  decaying 
work  opix)rtun!t:es  such  as  Af^alachla 
MDTA  last  year  assisted  1 ,300  workers  and 
their  families  In  moving  to  areas  with  man- 
power shortages  More  mobility  projects  are 
planned  for  the  future. 

Through  its  Human  Reeotirces  projects,  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  also  pushing  forward 
its  plans  to  aid  those  pe-jple  with  the  least 
ability  and  the  highest  unemployment  rate- 
Combined  effort.*  of  various  bureaus  within 
the  Department  and  a  Selected  Cities  Task 
Force  established  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's Manpower  Administration,  hare  moved 
into  slum  areas  and  sought  those  who  have 
little  hope  ol  getting  Jobs  on  their  own 

For  example  the  Depaj-tment  b  B'ureau  of 
Employment  Sectirlty  special  stalTs  have 
been  aselgned  to  the  Watts  area,  tl  1  million 
has  been  granted  to  open  three  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Centers  and  several  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs  have  laeen  set  up 

In  an  innovational.  people-to-people 
search  to  fit  the  unemployed  man  to  the  Job. 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  moved  into 
three  slum  areas  !n  Chicago  to  oht.iin  actuU 
lists  of  those  unemployed  Civic,  industry, 
labor  and  government  agencies  are  cooper  t- 
Ing  in  developing  a  plan  of  action  to  help 
such  p>€ople  Increase  their  emplo> ability. 
R.epresentat!ves  of  the  I^abor  Department 
have  al.so  met  with  city  officials  In  St  Louis, 
East  St  D.juis.  Houst.<3n  and  Rochester,  New 
York,  to   plan   similar  programs. 

Youth  Opportut-.lly  Centers — now  set  up 
in  over  100  areas — are  equipped  with  per- 
sonnel guidance  counselors  e.«pecla!ly  trained 
to  help  with  the  problems  of  youth  They 
are  working  primarily  with  the  youth  wtoo 
feels  defeated  before  he  really  ha.'  begrm  his 
life  who  needs  nor  only  a  helping  hand  but 
a  real  push  to  get  started  In  the  right  direc- 
tion.       -. 

All  of  these  added  programs  have  put  an 
Increasing    burden   of    re«pon«lblUty    on   the 
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Department  oj  Labor,  the  amalleat  agency 
represented  in  the  President's  cabinet. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  aecurtty.  for 
example,  must  carry  out  Its  traditionally  de- 
fined Jobs  of  administering  the  public  serv- 
ice program  and  the  unemployment  security 
program,  as  well  as  helping  to  counsel,  test, 
service  and  place  many  of  those  who  come 
under  MDTA  assistance.  More  and  more 
pressures  necessitate  that  BE8  become,  as 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  has  said,  a  'com- 
prehensive manpower  service  agency  rather 
than  the  'simple  labor  exchange'  which  was 
called  for  when  It  was  established  33  years 
ago." 

In  addition  to  administering  such  new  In- 
stitutions as  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center 
and  expanding  employment  opportunities 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed.  Employment 
Services  have  stepped  up  activities  in  regard 
to  equal  employment  of  minority  groups, 
under  recent  civil  rights  legislation.  The 
Employment  Service  works  closely  and  ac- 
tively with  other  government  agencies  in 
helping  U)  assure  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

While  there  Is  certainly  much  to  cheer 
about  concerning  todays  economic  and  labor 


June  28,  1966 


SENATE 

TuESD.AV,  Jtne  2X,  1966 


The  Senate  mat  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

Our  Father  Ood,  Into  the  calm  and 
confidence  of  Thy  presence  we  would 
bring  our  drained  and  driven  souls  that 
the  benediction  of  Thy  peace  may  fall 
upon  our  restless  lives.  May  this  little 
shrine  of  daily  devotion,  built  by  our 
fathers  on  the  high  hill  of  the  Nation, 
open  for  us  vistas  of  green  pastures  and 
still  waters  where  our  Jaded  souls  may 
be  restored. 

Wilt  Thou  crown  our  delit>eratlons  with 
Thy  wisdom  and  with  spacious  thinking 
to  fit  these  epic  days?  WUt  Thou  light 
our  eyes  with  Thy  sympathy  for  all  man- 
kind? As  we  face  the  questions  which 
confront  us  and  almost  confound,  save 
us  from  living  on  a  small  scale  In  a  great 
day.  In  this  hour  of  destiny,  O  be  swift 
our  souls  to  answer  Thee,  be  Jubilant  our 
feet. 

In  Thy  name  we  ask  it.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday 
June  27,  1966.  was  dispensed  with 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries 


picture,  the  successes.  In  turn,  point  up  the 
areas  where  much  work  Is  still  to  be  done. 
Youth  unemployment  la  four  times  higher 
than  for  adults.  Despite  new  strides  In  non- 
discrimination In  Job  training  and  oppor- 
tunities, the  current  non-white  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  7  percent.  While  this  Is  down 
from  9  percent  of  a  year  ago.  It  Is  still 
twice  the  white  rate.  Among  teenagers,  one 
of  every  four  nonwhltes  looking  for  work 
Is  denied  a  Job.  And  as  out-and-out  dis- 
crimination diminishes,  it  becomes  more  ap- 
parent that  undertralnlng  and  Inferior  edu- 
cation have  left  many  nonwhltes  without 
the  necessary  tools  to  qualify  for  Jobs. 
MDTA  programs  are  increasingly  directed  at 
making  up  for  years  of  such  disadvantage, 
but  this  Is  but  a  part  of  what  must  ba 
done.  The  educational  system  must  also 
move  ahead  to  better  prepare  those  young- 
sters still  In  their  formative  years. 

Another  concern  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  prospective  manpower  shortages  In 
defined  areas  and  occupations.  Continuing 
surveys  recently  instituted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  help  plot  the  course  of  pos- 
sible shortages  so  that  such   advice  can  be 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  H.R.  11439,  an  act 
to  provide  for  an  increase  In  the  annuities 
payable  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
teachers'  retirement  and  annuity  fund,  to 
revise  the  method  of  determining  the 
cost-of-living  Increases  In  such  annuities, 
and  for  o.ther  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HH.  6426,  An  act  to  provide  that  common- 
law  marriages  may  not  be  contracted  In  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  14904.  An  act  to  revise  p>06ta!  rates  on 
certain  fourth -class  mall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl,  15857.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  Increase  salaries  of  offlcers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Pire  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  R  16858  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945.  to  authorize  early  land  acquisition 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  a  re- 
placement of  Shaw  Junior  High  School,  and 

H.R  15860.  An  act  to  establish  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ball  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Ita 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1611.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  func- 
Uons  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions  and  to  cer- 
tain other  agencies  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  Dietrlct  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  11439.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  annuities  payable  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  teachers'  reUrement  and 
annuity  fund,  to  revise  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  co«t-of-Hvlng  Increases  In  such 
annuities,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13431,  An  act  to  extend  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1961. 


utilized  In  steering  and  training  ptoak 
toward  those  fields. 

I'or  example,  through  surveys,  it  has  bacn 
determined  that  occupations  In  shonest 
supply  are  engineers,  techiUclans.  draftsmen 
metalworkers,  electricians,  plumbers  tai 
pipefitters,  medical  and  health  workers  and 
some  types  of  mechanics  and  repairmen. 

In  general,  surveys  indicate  that  while 
manpower  shortages  In  some  areas  and  oc- 
cupations are  now  possible,  the  shortage! 
win  not  be  drastic.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  feels  they  warrant  Immedlat* 
stepping  up  of  the  available  training  facii;. 
ties  and  expanded  Job  development  actlvltlei 

The  historic  gains  of  not  only  the  Ian 
five  years,  but  of  all  the  58  years  since  the 
Department  of  Labors  beginning,  reveal  the 
tremendous  capacity  for  change  and  better- 
ment that  Is  within  the  American  people 

And  as  yesterday's  labor  problems  fade. 
new  ones  take  their  places  The  Department 
of  Labor — with  Its  emphasis  on  the  welfare 
of  the  Individual— win  continue  to  face  these 
problems  and  make  Us  contribution  toward 
the  day  when  there  will  be  not  only  carpets 
on  the  floors  and  pictures  on  the  walls,  but 
truly    "full    employment" 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  a£ 
Indicated: 

H.R  5426.  An  act  to  provide  that  common- 
law  marriages  may  not  be  contracted  In  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

HR  15857  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  salaries  of  offlcers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department,  and  for  other 
purpKJses; 

H  R.  15858.  An  act  to  amend  Kectlon  6  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945.  to  authorize  early  land  acquisition  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  a  re- 
placement of  Shaw  Junior  High  School:  and 

H  R.  15860.  An  act  to  establHh  the  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Ball  Agency,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia, 

H.R.  14904.  An  act  to  revise  postal  rates 
on  certain  fourth-class  mall,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Svvlee. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

Reports  on  Ovekoblications  of 
Afpropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports of  10  overobllgatlons  of  appropriations 
within  that  Department  iwlth  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tlorLs. 

Report    on    US     Contsibtttions    to    I>rm- 

NATIONAL    ORClANtZATIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
U.S.  contribution*  to  International  organiza- 
tions, for  the  fiscal  year  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Cancixlation  or  Certain  Unpah)  Intemst  ow 
Loans  Made  to  World  War  I  Veterans 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  cancel  certain  unpaid  interest 


iy;crued  alter  September  80.  1931.  on  loans 
■n»de  to  World  War  I  veterans  upon  the  secu- 
r.tv  of  adjusted -service  certificates  (with  an 
iccompanvlng  paper) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

RETORT     ON     AUTOMOTIVK     AtR     POLLUTION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
r&tiou,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
•o'law  a  rejKirt  on  automotive  air  pollution, 
dsted  June  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port'    to  the  Committee  on   Public   Works. 


MEMORIAL 
The   VICE    PRESIDENT    laid    before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 

City  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  re- 
monstrating against  a  proposed  increase 
In  toll  charges  for  iise  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  making  recommendation  for  a  con- 
gressional review  of  seaway  financing, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


REPORTS   OF    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Judiciarv  without  amendment- 

S  3106  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Alberto 
L  Martinez  (Kept,  No   1338);  and 

S  3141  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Ock 
Wah  iSheck  See  Horn  I  and  his  wile,  Mon 
Hlng  Wong   (Rept,  J^o,   1336), 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment 

S  3110  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  R 
Cuer\'o  (Rept   No.  1339):   and 

S  3222  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dusko 
Doder  i  Rept    No.  1337), 

By  Mr  METCALF.  frorin  the  Committee  on 
Interior  und  Insular  Affairs  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  3186  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion f:)r  Hpprcprlation  for  contlntilng  work  In 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  <  Rept    No    1340) 

By  Mr,  MONTOYA,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  und  Forestry  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  3325  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  February 
28,  1947.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Serxe- 
tHry  of  .Agriculture  to  cooperate  in  screw- 
worm  eradication  In  Mexico  (Rept   No   1342  > 

By  M.r  JORDAN  of  North  Ca.roIina.  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
»•;;!]  nil  .aiiendment, 

H  R  6125  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  722 
of  the  79th  Congress  and  Public  La,w  85-935. 
relatmp  t;..  the  National  Air  M\iserim  of  the 
.Smith.sonian  Institution   (Rept.  N(V   1344) 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
With  ail  .imendment : 

S  3i>.t3  A  bill  to  amend  the  acts  of  March 
3.  1931,  and  October  9,  1962,  relating  to  the 
f'jrnlshing  of  books  and  other  miterials  to 
the  blind  so  as  to  authorize  the  furn'shlng  of 
Buch  bof)ks  and  other  materials  to  other 
tandlc.ipped  persons  (Rept.  No.  1343). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS'— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  'S,  REPT  NO, 
1335) 

Mr  BAYH,  Mr  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  submit  a 
report  entitled  "Constitutional  Amend- 
ments' pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  42. 
89lh  Congress,  1st  session,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed. 

CXII 9ia— Part  11 


The  VICE  PRESIDEINT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 


MODIFICATION  OF  DLTIES  OR 
OTHER  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  1341' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  reported  the  following 
oriplnal  concurrent  resolution  'S  Con, 
Res,  100'  :  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar: 

S    Con    Res,   100 

Whereia*  Rince  1934,  Congress  hae  delegated 
to  the  President  authority  to  reduce  t.iriffs 
for  the  purpo.?e  of  expanding  International 
trade  bat  Ixas  reserved  to  itsell  the  establish- 
ment of  llmititioiis  within  which  such  re- 
ductions must  be  made;  and 

Where,as  the  Tr,3.de  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
provides  broad  authority  for  multilateral  re- 
ciprocal tariff  reductions  on  a  most-favored- 
nation  basis;  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Finance  has 
directed  the  United  .States  Tariff  Commission 
to  make  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the 
method  of  valuation  used  by  the  United 
States  and  Its  principal  trading  partners  and 
to  report  Its  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions not  later  than  February  28  1967:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  in  the  conduct  of  or  in 
connection  with  negotiations  to  carry  out  the 
Trade  Exp.mslon  Act  of  1962,  no  agreement 
or  other  arrangement  which  would  necessi- 
tate the  modification  of  any  duty  or  other 
import  restriction  applicable  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  should  be  entered  into 
except  l:i  accordance  with  legislative  au- 
thority delegated  by  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  entering  Into  of  such  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  JAVIT^ 

S.  3559.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nachman 
Bench;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary; 
and 

S.  3560  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christine 
Anne  Block;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By   Mr    SPARKMAN    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Hill)  ; 

S  3561.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr    KENNEDY   of   Massachusetts: 

S  3562  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  specialized  train- 
ing of  physical  educators  and  recreation 
personnel  for  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children,  and  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  relating  to  the  phy- 
sical education  and  recreation  of  such  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chU8ett,s  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading) 
By   Mr    BREWSTER: 

S  3563  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 


Guard   technicians    and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Comoiitlee  on   Arnxed   Service* 

(See   the  remarks   of  Mr    Brbwster   when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a   separate   heading  ) 
By  Mr   GRIFFrN 

S  3564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Roae 
Glannone;  to  the  Committee  on  tne 
Judiciary, 

S,  3566,  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  deduction 
of  certain  education  expenses  of  teachers, 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr    GaimN  when  he 
Introduced    the    last    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  » 
By  Mr,  ANT)ERSON: 

S,  3566    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Shi  Yu; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr,  JAVITS: 

S  J  Res.  173  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  fourth  Sunday  In  September  of  each 
year  as  "Interfaith  Day"':  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCLTRRENT  RESOLLmON 

MODIFICATION      OF      DUTIES      OR 
OTHER  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mltt,ee  on  Finance,  report^ed  an  original 
concurrent  re.solution  'S  Con.  Res  100) 
to  express  the  sen.se  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  agreements  which  would 
necessitate  the  modification  of  duties  or 
other  Import  restrictions,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar 

'See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


COMMITTEE  MEFTTNOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  durir^  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DLTl- 
ING  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE  MORNING   BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfitld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MENTAL  RETAR- 
DATION FACILITIES  AND  COM- 
MUNITY MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963.  This  bill  would 
provide  assistance  for  the  specialized 
training  of  physical  educators  and  rec- 
reation personnel  for  mentally  retarded 
and  other  handicapped  children,  as  well 
as  research  and  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  the  physical  education  and 
recreation  of  such  children. 
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When  the  basic  act  was  passed  In  1963. 
a  major  advance  was  rctristered  in  the 
education  of  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children.  Title  HI 
of  the  act  provided  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
the  area  of  specialized  education  as  well 
as  for  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. That  program  has  been  very  suc- 
cessfully implemented;  an  Important 
need  in  our  educational  system  has  be- 
gun to  receive  some  real  attention. 

There  is  a  remaining  need  to  be  met. 
however,  in  providing  for  the  full  educa- 
tion of  the  exceptional  child.  Our  Na- 
tion's educators  have  long  considered 
physical  education  and  recreation  as  a 
significant  component  In  the  education 
o*-our  children.  Indeed  physical  educa- 
tion is  a  required  school  subject  in  every 
one  of  our  50  States. 

The  existence  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Physical  Fitness  attests  to  the  im- 
portance we  place  on  health  and  fitness 
as  a  contributory  factor  in  the  sound 
social  and  emotional  development  of  the 
child. 

It  Is  more  than  unfortunate — It  Ls 
plainly  a  serious  national  oversight — that 
we  have  neglected  to  emphasize  this  as- 
pect of  education  in  the  case  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  handicapped 
children.  For  what  we  consider  to  be  a 
health-building  diversion  for  the  fortu- 
nate; what  we  provide  as  play  for  the 
normal  child,  is  an  educational  necessity 
for  the  handicapped  cloild.  I  hope  that 
during  the  course  of  our  consideration  of 
this  measure  it  will  become  clear  that 
while  physical  education  is  necessary  In 
the  normal  school  curriculum.  It  Is  an 
even  more  vital  educational  factor  In  the 
life  of  the  handicapped.  And.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  activities,  which  must  be  pro- 
vided In  well  developed  and  sophisti- 
cated programs  have  not  been  held  out 
to  the  handicapped  to  assist  them  in 
their  development. 

The  handicapped  child,  especially  the 
retarded  child,  is  acutely  aware  of  his 
inability  to  master  the  usueiI  academic 
activities  of  his  peers.  His  sense  of  fail- 
ure in  the  classroom  must  orily  be  rein- 
forced by  his  Inability  to  participate  in 
the  more  exuberant  activities  of  youth. 
We  know  that  these  children  not  only 
sulTer  with  their  physical  shortcomings, 
but  that  these  physical  limitations  If 
unattended  can  have  a  draining  effect  on 
their  overall  health— they  fall  short  of 
other  children  In  strength  and  endur- 
ance, they  tire  easily  when  corifronted 
with  the  usual  task,  and  they  are  prone 
to  weight  deficiencies  or  excesses.  And 
they  realize  that  their  overall  physical 
appearance  and  lack  of  physical  capac- 
ity only  further  differentiates  them  from 
others. 

But  beyond  these  important  factors 
that  affect  their  own  self -evaluation  and 
thus  their  drive  to  overcome  the  chal- 
lenges they  face,  we  are  beginning  to 
acknowledge  that  the  positive  act  of 
learning  can  be  enhanced  or  held  back  by 
the  child's  physical  development.  The 
concept  that  motor  ability  and  motor 
skills — simple  body  coordiriatlon — Is 
related  to  the  more  abstract  learning 
process  is  novel  only  to  those  who  have 
had  the  luxury  of  taking  physical  per- 


formance for  granted.  Several  studies 
have  reported  increases  in  the  intelli- 
gence quotient  level  of  the  retarded,  for 
example,  following  participation  in 
physical  education  and  recreation  pro- 
grams. We  have  also  found  that  physical 
education  has  signlflcanty  improved  the 
ability  of  the  retarded  to  perform  work 
at  those  skill  levels  necessary  in  shel- 
tered workshops  or  in  industry. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  much  is  yet 
to  be  learned  concerning  the  relation- 
ship between  the  performance  of  the 
body  and  that  of  the  mind.  I  feel  we  are 
sufiQciently  aware  now  of  the  potential  in 
tills  area  to  invest  in  both  the  future  of 
the  handicapped  and  development  of 
greater  knowledge  through  research. 

This  bill  is  a  modest  beginning.  It 
provides  for  the  training  of  physical  edu- 
cators And  recreational  personnel  for  the 
retarded  and  other  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  the  establishment  of  research 
and  demonstration  programs  in  this 
field.  The  first  year  request  amounts  to 
only  $2  million.  But  in  the  first  year 
alone,  this  could  result  in  the  training 
of  over  160  professionals,  100  profes- 
sional summer  traineeshlps  and  20  spe- 
cial study  Institutes  around  the  Nation, 
as  well  as  $1  million  in  research  and 
demonstration  activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  ad- 
dition to  the  current  trairdng  assistance 
that  the  Government  provides  In  special- 
ized education  provides  us  with  a  unique 
opportunity  to  fill  out  the  educational 
opportimitles  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  handicapped  children,  and  by 
so  doing  move  one  step  closer  in  our  un- 
derstanding of  their  needs  to  truly  par- 
ticipate in  our  society. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  3562)  to  amend  the  Men- 
tal Retardation  Faculties  and  Commun- 
ity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
specialized  training  of  physical  educa- 
tors and  recreation  personnel  for  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  handicapped 
children,  and  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  relating  to  the  physical 
education  and  recreaticm  of  such  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Introduced  by  Mr  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  STATUS  OF 
NATIONAL    GUARD   TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  \  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate/reference, 
a  bill  which  would  bring  oiir  National 
Guard  technicians  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  for  the  purposes  of 
receiving  retirement  credit  and  other  re- 
lated benefits. 

My  bill  would  clarify  the  status  of 
these  technician.s  and  would  provide  for 
their  formal  recognition  by  statute. 

Although  the  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians are  fixed  as  to  number  and  rate 
of  compensation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  paid  directly  from  federally 
appropriated  funds  on  Federal  payrolls, 
and  are  serving  in  capacities  with  duties 


and  functions  pre.scril)ed  by  Federal  reg- 
ulations, they  are  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  State  and  are  there- 
fore not  qualified  for  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice  Retirement  credit  or  life  insurance 
benefits.  Ironically,  In  the  majority  of 
States,  these  same  teclmlclans  are  also 
denied  the  opportunity  of  receiving  state 
retirement  coverage  or  benefits.  This  de- 
termination is  based  on  the  facts  already 
indicated  regarding  the  establishment 
of  rates  of  compensation,  numbers  of  em- 
ployees, and  source  of  salaries.  You  can 
see  that  the  overlapping  circumstances 
in  this  matter  must  be  resolved  if  we 
are  to  correct  the  Inequity  affecting  such 
employees. 

National  Guard  technicians  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  full-time  key  personnel 
assigned  to  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guards.  They  are  civilians  employed 
for  the  basic  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
property  of  the  United  States  for  use  by 
the  National  Guard.  Yet.  these  es-sential 
employees  are  left  bereft  of  any  insur- 
ance or  retirement  coverare,  and  upon 
retirement  at  age  65,  receive  no  bene- 
fits from  their  many  years  of  servuee  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  it  is  time 
we  recognize  the  capabiliUes  and  neces- 
sity of  the  National  Guard  technicians 
by  providing  for  their  recognition  as  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  by  putting  them  on 
the  same  level  as  all  other  employees  of 
our  Government. 

My  bill  would  establish  such  recoenl- 
tion  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
its  adoption. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3563  >  to  amend  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status 
of  National  Guard  technicians,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Brewster,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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TAX  TREATMENT  OF  TEACHERS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  designed  to 
correct  certain  Inequities  in  rulings  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  relating  to 
tax  deductions  for  educational  expenses 
of  teachers.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  has  already  joined  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

Before  explaining  the  details  of  this 
bill.  I  wish  to  note  that  this  Is  one  of 
several  measures  I  plan  to  introduce  in 
the  coming  weeks  to  provide  further  en- 
couragement and  tax  recognition  for 
those  who  invest  in  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is  im- 
portant and  necessary  to  the  teaching 
profession,  and  that  its  enactment  would 
be  an  important  step  towEird  encourag- 
ing better  qualified  teachers  to  remain 
within  their  profession. 

At  the  present  time,  under  repiUations 
promulgated  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  expenditures  made  for  educaticm 
are  deductible  only  if  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of,  first,  maintaining  or  improving 
skills  required  In  one's  emplo>Tnent, 
trade,  or  business,  or;  second,  meeting 


an  expressed  requirement  of  the  employer 
as  &  condition  of  retaining  one's  salary, 
sUktus.  or  employment. 

In  the  case  of  a  teacher,  this  means 
that  educational  expenses  can  be  de- 
ducted only  if  the  additional  education 
Is  necessary  in  order  for  the  teacher  to 
maintain  his  current  position.  Accord- 
ingly, deductions  are  allowed  now  if  a 
teacher  is  coerced  by  his  supervisor  to 
return  to  college  or  if  he  is  threatened 
«ith  loss  of  certification.  But,  if  a 
teacher  takes  the  initiative  and  return.s 
to  college  voluntarily  for  the  pun^ose  of 
becoming  a  better  qualified  teacher.  Uie 
deduction  Is  denied. 

A  tfacher  may  deduct  educational  ex- 
penses incurred  to  maintain  his  current 
position,  but  a  deduction  is  denied  if  the 
additional  education  leads  to  a  promo- 
tion. 

Surely,  our  existing  tax  regulations 
present  a  strange  paradox.  At  a  time 
when  our  Nation  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  need  for  more  and 
better  trained  teachers,  our  tax  regula- 
tions actually  penalize  the  very  teachers 
who  are  mast  Interested  in  self-improve- 
ment and  advancement. 

One  tiroup  which  is  hit  hard  by  the 
present  tax  regulations  are  tho.se  who 
are  preparing  for  college  teaching.  In 
many  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  country  it  Is  common  to  find 
part-time  teachers  who  are  working  to- 
ward advanced  degrees.  Instead  of  cn- 
rouragmg  part-time  teachers  to  make 
the  necesary  investment  of  time,  energy. 
and  money  to  become  qualified,  full- 
time  professors,  the  present  IRS  rulings 
discourage  them. 

Of  course,  the  IRS  is  limited  by  the 
present  language  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  Within  the  limits  fixed  by 
the  law.  the  IRS  has  tried  to  provide  fair 
interpretations;  however,  there  remains 
an  abundance  of  confusion  and  contro- 
versy The  existing  confusion  should  be 
cleared  away  by  amending  the  law  so 
that  deductions  by  teachers  for  educa- 
tional e.\penses  can  be  based  directly  on 
the  Revenue  Code. 

If  my  bill  were  enacted,  teachers 
would  no  longer  be  required  to  rely  upon 
the  IRS  interpretations;  they  could  look 
to  precise  language  in  the  Revenue  Code. 

Under  my  bill,  deductible  expenses 
would  include:  tuition  and  fees,  expense 
of  travel  away  from  home,  and  up  to 
$100  per  year  for  books  and  related  ma- 
terials Such  deductions  could  be 
claimed  by  part-time  or  full-time  teach- 
ers who  undertake  academic  work  In 
accredited  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

All  deductions  now  available  to  teach- 
ers under  the  present  regulations  would 
be  continued.  However,  my  bill  would 
provide  for  important  improvements  in 
the  pre.sent  tax  treatment  of  teachers. 

First  Under  my  bill,  it  would  no 
lont'cr  bi  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  be 
Ihreateiu'd  with  the  loss  of  his  position 
1.1  order  to  qualify  for  a  deduction.  A 
teacher  could  pursue  higher  academic 
study  on  his  own  Initiative,  and  he  would 
be  allowed  to  deduct  his  educational  ex- 
penses even  though  the  additional  edu- 
cation might  lead  to  a  promotion. 


Second.  My  bill  would  extend  the  al- 
lowance of  such  deductions  to  part-time 
teachers.  This  would  be  especially  help- 
ful to  those  who  teach  part-time  while 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  leading  to  an 
advanced  degree.  The  provision  would 
ease  the  burden  on  many  "apprentice" 
college  teachers. 

Third.  Under  my  bill,  the  deduction 
allowable  for  travel  would  be  extended 
to  include  travel  necessary  in  connection 
with  a  course  of  study  or  work  on  an 
academic  degree.  This  would  help  the 
teacher  working  on  a  thesis  or  disserta- 
tion, 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
should  have  the  support  of  all  who  seek 
to  Improve  education.  Surely,  there  Is 
no  better  way  of  achieving  this  goal  than 
to  encourage  teachers  to  continue  their 
education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
that  it  lie  at  the  desk  until  July  11,  so 
that  other  Senators  may  have  the  op- 
ix)rtunity  to  join  as  spon.sors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  bill  'S.  3565'  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  deduction  of  certain  education  ex- 
penses of  teachers,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Griffin,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  tiy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprefentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a^'-embled  TTiat  section 
162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
1  relating  in  trade  or  business  expens«5t  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  eiibeectlon  (f)  as 
.subsection  (gi  and  by  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion re)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  CEETAfN  Educational  Expxnses  or 
Teachhis  — 

"{li  In  gekeral — The  deduction  allowed 
by  subsection  i  a  i  shall  Include,  In  addition 
to  any  deduction  under  the  preceding  sub- 
.■^ectlons.  any  eligible  education  expense  paid 
or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  In  the  taxable 
year.  If  the  taxpayer  was  a  teacher  during 
such  taxable  year  or  during  one  of  the  four 
preceding  taxable  years. 

"(2)  Eligible  education  expenses — For 
purposes  of  this  section  the  term  'eligible 
education  expense'  means  only  an  expense 
paid    or    Incurred — 

"(A)    for — 

"(1)   tuition  and  fees, 

"(11)    travel  away  from  home,  and 

"(ill)  books  and  educational  materials,  re- 
quired for  a  course  for  academic  credit  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education  or  for  an 
academic  degree  at  such  an  Instltritlon:  or 

"(B)    for  boolcs  and  educational   matprlals 
related  to  the  subject  of  any  such  course. 
The  amount   deductible   by    reason   of   sub- 
paragra])h    (B]    shall  not  exceed  t\QO  In  any 
taxable  year 

"  1 3  )  Othek  DETiNmoNB. — Por  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"(A)  The  term  'teacher'  means  a  person 
compensated  for  full-time  or  part-time  pro- 
fessional services,  related  to  an  instructional 
program,  at  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, an  elementary  school,  or  a  secondary 
school.  Such  term  Includes  teachers,  librari- 
ans, guidance  counselors,  supervisors,  and 
administrators. 


"(B)  The  term  'Institution  of  higher 
education'  hae  the  same  meaning  a£  such 
t«rm  ha*  In  the  first  sentence  of  section 
I03ib)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1968 

"(C)  The  temis  'elementary  school'  and 
'secondary  school'  have  the  same  meaning 
as  such  terms  have  In  •actions  103(g)  and 
103(hi,  respectively,  of  the  National  E>efen»e 
Education  Act  of  19&e  " 

Sec,  2.  The  ameudments  made  by  thl»  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  erpensee 
paid  or  incurred  In  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act. 


CONTINUED  PROGRESS  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONS  WAR  ON  POVERTY- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO,    634 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
rait  an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me.  to  S.  3164,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation's 
war  on  poverty  This  amendment  would 
continue  for  another  year  the  program  of 
pesticide  indemnity  payments  to  certain 
dairy  farmers. 

The  payments  are  made  to  dairy  farm- 
ers who  have  to  stop  selling  milk  because 
it  contains  residues  of  pesticides  oflBciEilly 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  The  pay- 
ments cover  market  value  of  the  milk  in- 
volved. 

Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
were  first  authorized  for  a  period  of  1 
year  in  section  331  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  An  extension  of 
the  authorization,  approved  last  session, 
expires  on  June  30. 

This  proposal  is  of  vital  interest  and 
importance  to  the  Nation's  dairy  farm- 
ers. It  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  those 
dairj'  farmers  who.  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  have  milk  barred  from  the 
market. 

Although  the  threat  of  residues  in  milk 
has  been  minimized  by  the  extreme  care 
with  which  dairy  farmers  use  pesticides, 
there  still  is  a  possibility  that  this  can 
occur. 

Some  pesticides,  such  as  DDT,  rwnain 
toxic  in  soil  and  water  for  many  years 
and  can  be  taken  up  by  growing  clover 
and  other  forage  crops  cut  for  hay  or 
silapre  for  dairy  cows.  Pesticides  also  can 
drift  into  a  field  from  a  nearby  spraying 
operation. 

Dairy  farmers  buy  hay  or  feed  with  as- 
surance that  it  did  not  come  from  fields 
where  DDT  and  similar  USDA- recom- 
mended pesticides  were  applied.  But 
there  are  occasional  slip-ups.  making  this 
legislation  necessary  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  dairy  farmers  Involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred :  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  634 )  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  page  II  line  1  Insert  after  'LOAN  AU- 
THORITY" the  following  "AND  INDEM- 
NITY PAYMENTS". 
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On  page  11.  line  2,  Insert  "(a)"  Inimedl- 
ately  after  "Sec.  8". 

On  page  11.  between  lines  6  and  7.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection  : 

••(b>  Section  331(C)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  l8  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'June  30.  1966'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1967'." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  16.  1966.  the  names  of 
Mr  Hart.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr  Saltonstall, 
and  Mr.  Yarborotjgh  were  added  as  ad- 
ditional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3521) 
to  fost€r  high  standards  of  architectural 
excellence  in  the  design  and  decoration 
of  Federal  public  buildings  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  a 
program  for  the  acquisition  and  pres- 
ervation of  works  of  art  for  such  build- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes,  to  be  known 
as  the  Federal  Fine  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture Act.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie  on 
June  16,  1966. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  iS.  2922'  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin 
compact,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  34351  to  revise 
the  Federal  election  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  iMr.  PellI  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimjos  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 6,  authorizing  the  use  of  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  Nations  on  behalf 
of  the  enslaved  Baltic  States,  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
fMr   Griffin  1  be  added  a.^  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .so  ordered 


NOTICE  OF  HEAR  TNG  ON  STATE 
PFIOCEDURES  FOR  THE  REMOVAL 
RETIREMENT,  AND  DISCIPLINING 
or  UNFIT  JUDGES 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  as 
chainnan  of  th«'  Judiciary  Commitf-e's 
Subc  immittee  on  Imonvements  in  Jud'- 
cial  M.ichinery.  I  w  sh  tj  announce  a  fur- 
ther he.irinK  on  State  pr^edures  for  the 
removal,  retirement,  and  disciplining  of 
unfit  judsres  The  pu.pxse  of  th's  hear- 
in  <  is  t3  .study  tiie  rem  wal  and  disclplin- 
)n-;  prxredures  m  effect  in  the  jud'clal 
sy.'i^em.s  af  IlMmis.  Michigan.  Oklahoma. 
Maryland,  and  Nebra.ska,  and  to  ascer- 
tain hiw  effective  these  procedures  are 
and  whether  they  might  be  adapted  for 
use  !n  the  Federal  system 


The  hearing  will  be  held  July  14,  1966. 
in  room  6226  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Any  person  who  wishes  to 
testify  or  submit  a  statement  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  record  of  this  hearing  should 
communicate  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judiciary  Machinery, 
room  6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SFT^ATE 
BILL  RELATING  TO  ABOLISHING 
THE  OFFICE  OF  U.S.  COMMIS- 
SIONER 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery.  I  wish  to  announce  hear- 
ings on  S.  3475,  a  bill  to  abolish  the  office 
of  U.S.  commissioner,  and  to  establish  in 
place  thereof  the  offices  of  U.S.  magis- 
trate and  deputy,U.S.  magistrate.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  July  11.  12.  and  13, 
1966,  in  room  6226  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  of  these  hearings  should  com- 
municate with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  DATES  ON 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1966 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Pubhc  Welfare  will  open  hearings  on 
S.  3047  and  H.R.  14644.  the  higher  edu- 
cation amendments  of  1966.  on  Tuesday. 
July  12.  1966  at  10  a.m.  in  the  committee 
hearing  room  4232  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  and  will  continue  to  take  testi- 
mony on  July  13  and  14. 

Al!  individuals  and  organizations  in- 
terested in  submitting  testimony  to  the 
subcommittee  are  urged  to  communicate 
with  the  Education  Subcommittee  tele- 
phone number  225-5375,  and  room  num- 
ber 4230,  at  their  earliest  convenience 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  hearings  will 
take  3  days.  The  first  day  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  administration  witnesses. 
The  second  day  testimony  from  higher 
educational  organizations  will  be  heard, 
and  the  third  day  will  be  devoted  to  pub- 
lic witnesses  and  public  interest  associa- 
tion testimony.  Senators  will  be  heard 
at  their  convenience. 

In  view  of  the  limited  opportunity  for 
oral  presentation  of  testimony.  I  wish  to 
assure  each  inte'-ested  individual  and  or- 
ganizatum  that  careful  consideration  will 
be  given  by  the  subcommittee  to  the  writ- 
ten statements  filed  with  the  committee 
in  support  of.  or  in  oppostion  to.  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  I  urge  that  unless 
there  are  compelling  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  testimony  be  submitted 
in  witten  form  for  inclusion  in  the  hear- 
ings record. 


ed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enrolled  bill  (8.  1611)  to  transfer 
certain  functions  from  the  U.8  Dla- 
trict  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  and  to  certain  other 
agencies  of  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purpose. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  MANsriEtD, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  businesa. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ' 


EXECUTIVE    REPORl^   OF 
COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  favorable  rejx)rt6  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Commlltet 
'  )n  Commerce : 

LawTence  J.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  of  Texas, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reixjrts  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 
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CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE    AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Richard  Helms,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director  of  Centeral  In- 
telligence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection,   the    nomination    Is   confirmed 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President  I  am 
sure  I  bespeak  the  feelings  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  bidding  Godspeed  to  a 
great  American  and  high  ranking  naval 
officer,  who  returned  to  serve  his  coun- 
try again  after  being  retired  following 
a  distinguished  career  in  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Raborn  merits  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  American  people  I  bid 
him  Godspeed  as  he  leaves  his  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Government, 

I  also  -wish  to  extend  best  wishes  to 
Mr  Richard  Helms  as  he  takes  up  his 
new  duties  as  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  June  28.  1966,  he  present- 


LEOISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  the  Senate  re- 
simied  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


COTTON  RESEARCH  AND  PROMO- 
TION ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  dlsagreehig  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R,  12322  i  to  enable 
cottongrowers  to  establi.sh.  finance,  and 
carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search and  promotion  to  improve  the 
competitive  position  of,  and  to  expand 
markets  for,  cotton.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate 

Thf  legislative  clerk  road  the  report, 
as  follows ; 

Conference  Report 
The  rommltlee  of  conference  on  the  dlf- 
&greeliig  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmeiUJS  of  the  Senate  to  the  bin  iHR. 
123221  to  enable  cotuingrowers  to  establish. 
finance  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram uf  research  and  promotion  to  Improve 
Ihe  ciinipeiltlve  pcjKlllon  of.  and  to  expand 
markets  for.  cotton,  having  met  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

Tliat  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1  and  2;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Herman    E.   Talmadge, 

James  O    Eastland. 

B    Everett  Jordan, 

George  D.  Aiken. 

Milton  R    Young, 
Slanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate, 

Harold  D.  Coolet. 

■W.  R    POACE. 

E.  C.  Gathincs. 
Harlan  Hagen, 
Paul  B.  Daglte, 
Page  Belcher, 
.     Charles  M  Teacue. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
conferees  on  H.R.  12322  have  recom- 
mended that  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senato  and  agree  to  the  same  The  con- 
ferees have,  therefore,  agreed  to  the  bill 
In  exactly  the  form  that  it  passed  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  had  amended  the  bill  In 
two  re.'^pects.  Both  Senate  amendments 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  after 
long  consideration,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  they  have  improved  the  bill. 

The  first  Senate  amendment  provided 
for  a  flat  assessment  of  $1  per  bale,  not 
subject  to  change  in  subsequent?'  orders. 
This  provision  removed  the  fear  of  many 
farmens  that  if  they  voted  for  the  first 
order,  they  would  find  themselves  faced 
«';th  greater  assessments  in  the  future. 

The  .second  Senate  amiendment  pro- 
vided that  In  order  to  be  effective,  an 
order  must  be  approved  by  at  least  a  ma- 
ionty  of  the  producers,  even  when  it  is 
approved  by  the  producers  of  two-thirds 
of  the  volume  of  the  cotton  prcxluced. 
The  Department  had  indicated  that  even 
without  this  amendment,  the  Secretary 


would  probably  not  put  into  effect  any 
order  which  had  the  support  of  less  than 
a  majority  of  the  producers.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  has  been  maintained 
bv  the  conferees 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yie!d? 

Mr  TALMADGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  As  a  representative  of 
a  Stat-o  deeply  interested  in  cotton 
legislation.  I  wish  to  pomt  out  that 
once  again  the  distinguished  Senato; 
from  Geor?:ia  has  i>erformed  a  public 
service  to  agriculture,  and  most  par- 
ticularly to  the  cotton  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. I  congratulate  him  for  his  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distingulslied  Senator  from  California. 
the  minority  whip.  Whenever  the  .sub- 
ject of  cotton  has  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia has  rendered  distinguished  serv- 
ice by  assisting  In  the  passage  of  the 
legislation. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ARTHUR  JEROME  OLINGER 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1302.  S.  1803. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  slated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  iS. 
1803)  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome 
Olinger,  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his 
father.  George  Henry  Olinger,  and 
George  Henrv  Olinger.  indlv-idually. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  coiisideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  r.o  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv'  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
strike  out  "three  "  and  insert  "four";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
S.  1803 

Be  U  enncted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreseritatJves  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenoa  iri  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations,  bars 
of  laches,  or  lapse  of  time,  or  that  the  claims 
herein  arose  In  a  foreign  country.  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United 
State.s  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Hawaii  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judg- 
ment upon  the  claims  of  Arthur  Jerome 
OUrxger  and  his  father.  George  Henry  Olinger. 
for  compensation  for  a  fractured  skull  and 
other  Injuries  sustained  by  the  said  Arthur 
Jerome  Olinger  at  the  age  of  four,  such  in- 
juries having  occurred  as  a  result  of  a  fall 
from  the  third  floor  of  Government  quarters, 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  United  States, 
known  as  Feebren  Strasse  II.  Warner  Bar- 
racks, in  Bamberg,  Germany,  on  September 
29.  1962 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claims  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  wuhln  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Pro- 
ceedlng.s  for  the  determination  of  such 
claims  and  review  thereof,  and  payment  of 
any  Judgment  thereon,  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  cases  over  which  the  court  has  Jurisdiction 
under  section  1346 ib)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  The  application  of  sec- 
tion 2680(1!;)   of  title  28  of  the  United  States 


Code  to  the  claims  herein  is  waived  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  In- 
ference of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Un!t#d 
States, 

The    amendment    wa^    agreed    to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No  1332  .  explaiiiinR  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

purposes 
The  purpoee  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
that,  notwithstanding  any  statute  of  limita- 
tions, bars  of  laches,  or  lapse  of  time,  or 
that  the  claims  herein  arose  in  a  foreign 
country.  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  U.S.  District  Court  lor  the  District 
of  Hawaii  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  upon  the  claims  of  Arthur  Jerome 
Olinger  and  his  father,  George  Henry  Olinger 
fur  compensation  for  a  fractured  skull  and 
other  Injuries  sustained  by  the  said  Arthur 
Jerome  Olinger  at  the  age  of  four,  such  In- 
juries having  occurred  as  a  result  ol  a  fai; 
from  the  third  floor  of  Government  quarters 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  United  States, 
known  as  Feebren  Stras.'=e  II.  Warner  Bar- 
racks, Bamberg.  Germanv.  on  September  29, 
1962.  4 

statement 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  found  In  the 
Army  report  of  January  11.  1966.  and  are  as 
follows : 

"On  September  29,  1962,  at  approximately 
11;  15  ajn  ,  Army  Sergeant  George  Olinger  s 
4-year-old  son,  Arthur,  fell  from  his  third 
floor  bedroom  window  in  Government  quar- 
ters at  Bamberg.  Germany.  Mrs.  Olinger 
Informed  an  investigator  that  she  had  left 
her  son  in  his  bedroom  to  pick  up  some 
paper  S.he  was  In  the  living  room  combing 
her  hair  when  she  heard  a  scream  She  ran 
Into  the  bedroom  and  saw  that  the  window 
was  open  and  that  the  screen  had  fallen  out 
When  asked  how  her  son  was  able  to  get  up 
to  the  window,  she  answered  that  the  had  a 
coffee  table  setting  by  the  window  and  her 
son  must  have  climbed  upon  the  table  and 
opened  the  window  Mrs  Olinger  explained 
why  the  post  engineer  had  not  instaJled  bars 
over  the  bedroom  window  as  follows: 

"  'About  3  months  ago  I  called  the  engi- 
neers and  made  a  request  for  them  to  do  it 
because  the  screen  had  fallen  out  on  other 
occasions.  They  told  me  that  they  couldn't 
do  anything  unless  I  came  down  and  signed 
some  papers  for  the  work  order.  My  husband 
is  always  in  the  field  and  has  very  little  tlnit 
to  go  down  and  with  four  children  it  Is  hard 
for  me  to  go  down  to  their  office.' 

"As  a  result  of  the  fall  Arthur  Olinger  suf- 
fered a  skull  fracture  Aft^er  being  taken  tO' 
the  188th  General  Dispensary  In  Bamberg 
Germany,  he  was  evacuated  by  air,  first  t..i 
the  10th  Field  Hospital,  Wurzburg,  Germany, 
then  to  the  Landstuhl  Medical  Center  The 
child  was  treated  at  the  Landstuhl  Medical 
Center  from  September  29,  1962,  to  October 
6,  1962.  The  clinical  record  of  Arthur 
Olinger  shows  his  medical  treatment  as 
follows: 

"  The  patient  was  admitted  September  29 
1962,  at  1630  hours.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
patient  was  taken  to  the  operating  room 
where  debridement  of  the  skin,  right  frontal 
with  removal  of  loose  depressed  bone  frag- 
ment and  repair  of  tear  In  the  wall  of  sagltta: 
sinus  was  done.  Approximately  30  cc'e  of 
brain  was  debrided,  Pa6tof)eratlvely  the  pa- 
tient did  well  and  by  October  6.  i»62.  was 
awake,  and  alert  and  eating  well.  He  was 
up  and  about  the  ward  and  the  wound  looked 
good.     On  October  6.  1962,  the  sutures  were 
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removed   and    the    wound   found   to  be   well 
healed.' 

"Congress  his  provided  for  an  orderly  sys- 
tem to  compensate  Individuals  for  jjersonal 
Injuries  caused  by  one  of  the  Armed  I^>rces 
Persons  Injured  In  the  United  State*  or  Its 
terrltoriee  may  file  suit  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U  S.C  1346,  2671-3680 
(1064))  or  seek  admUUstrative  redress 
through  the  appropriate  military  depart- 
ment under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  the 
Military  Claims  Act.  Infra,  and  other  laws. 
Clalmanta  Insured  In  a  foreign  country  by 
one  of  the  Armed  Forces  have  no  Judicial 
remedy  In  United  States  courts  but  may  seeic 
administrative  relief  under  the  Military 
Claims  Act  (10  USC  2733  (19641)  or  under 
(jther  laws  not  pertinent  to  the  present  case. 
The  OUngers  had  2  years  from  the  date  the 
claim  accrued  to  file  a  claim  against  the 
United  States  cognizable  under  the  Military 
Claims  Act.  supra.  Such  claims  may  be  ad- 
ministratively settled  for  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $5  000  and  any  amount  In  excess  of 
•5.000  deemed  meritorious  is  reported  to 
Congress  for  Its  consideration.  The  dingers 
have  not  presented  a  claim;  to  the  Army 
under  this  statute  and  are  now  barred  from 
doing  so  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  any  statute  of 
limitations  and  to  permit  a  cause  of  action  In 
a  US  district  court  for  a  tort  claim  ex- 
pressly barred  from  Judicial  consideration 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Tfirt 
Claims  Act  as  ir  arose  in  a  foreign  country 
(aa  U.SC  2680(lc)  (1964))  Enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  would  therefore 
Interfere  with  the  ."iysteniatic  procedxires 
provided  by  Congress  fcjr  administrative  and 
judicial  consideration  of  such  claims  against 
the  United  States  It  could  result  In  the  In- 
troduction of  numerous  similar  bills.  Even 
If  the  dingers  were  allowed  to  Institute  suit 
In  a  district  court  by  enactment  of  the  bill, 
recovery  would  be  Improbable  as  the  Oov- 
ernment  is  in  no  way  respKjnslble  for  the 
Injuries  suffered  by  Arthur  dinger.  At  the 
time  of  his  injuries  window  guards  were  In- 
stalled on  the  windows  of  children's  bedrooms 
In  Government  housing  at  the  Bamberg  Post 
only  upon  written  request  by  either  sponsors 
or  dependent  wives  Although  the  post 
engineers  Informed  Mrs  dinger  3  months 
before  the  Incident  that  window  guards 
could  not  be  installed  without  a  written  re- 
quest, a  search  of  the  records  at  the  Bam- 
berg Subdlstnct  Engineer  Office  disclosed  that 
the  dingers  failed  to  submit  a  written  re- 
quest for  the  installation  of  window  guards" 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  rights  of  a  minor  child  should  not  be 
extinguished  because  of  a  mere  Inadvertence 
of  the  mother.  In  disagreement  with  the 
Army  on  this  point,  the  committee  recom- 
mends favorable  enactment  of  S.  1803,  as 
amended 


NATIONAL  REDWOOD  PARK 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  Jackson],  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  chairman  of  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  of 
that  committee  for  the  recent  successful 
field  hearings  on  my  bill.  S.  2962,  to 
create  a  Redwood  National  Park  in 
northern  California.  The  hearings 
evoked  a  rational  discussion  of  the  Is- 
sues, and  the  transcript  of  the  testi- 
mony should  provide  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  with  a  sound  foundation  on 
which  to  base  its  action.  I  have  received 
favorable  comments  on  the  conduct  of 
the  hearings  from  the  proponents  of  all 
points  of  view,  and  I  wish  to  pass  along 


the  appreciation  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  and  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  was  happy  to  present  a  statement  to 
the  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee 
on  the  occasion  of  the  field  hearings, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  SthfAToa  Thomas  H  Kuchel 
IN  Support  op  S.  2962  Before  the  Parks 
AND  Recreation  SoBcoMMrrrEE.  US  Sen- 
ate   COMMFTTEE    ON    INTERIOR    AND    INSULAR 

Aftaiks,   Crescent   City.   Calif.,   June   17. 

1966 

I  am  happy  to  appear  today  before  the 
Parka  and  Recreation  Stibcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  speak  in  support  of  S,  2962.  a  bill  which 
I  have  Introduced  to  create  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park.  This  bill  has  the  support  o(  its 
cosponsors:  Senators  Andkrsjon.  Chvr<  h. 
Cooper,  jAvrrs.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Long  of  Missouri.  McGovern.  Moss,  Scott 
and  METCALr.  and  of  President  Johnson: 
Secretary  Udall;  Governor  Brown:  the  Save 
the  Redwoods  League;  and  many  other  con- 
servation groups. 

I  am  here  because  I  believe  that  we  must 
act  at  once  to  save  the  redwoods  if  we  are 
to  save  them  at  all.  I  am  here  because  I 
believe  that  this  proposal  for  a  park  In  the 
Jededlah  Smlth-MlU  Creek  area  Is  the  best 
proposal  which  has  been  advanced  to  date  I 
am  here  In  supp>ort  of  a  proposal  which  I  be- 
lieve has  a  reasonable  chance  of  being 
adopted. 

We  need  a  Redwood  National  Park.  Every- 
where I  go  I  hear  that  stetement  People 
from  every  walk  of  life  have  told  me  they 
believe  a  major  new  national  park  should  be 
eetabllshed  to  preserve  a  large  tract  of  red- 
wcxxl  forest  in  its  primeval  state  Most  people 
also  believe  that  It  Is  a  crime  to  destroy  trees 
which  have  been  living  since  the  time  of 
Christ. 

I  abar«  that  conviction.  The  coast  red- 
woods are  unique  &Rd  precious.  They  are  the 
last  remnants  of  the  gigantic  forests  which 
covered  much  of  the  earth  during  the  age 
of  dinosaurs.  To  walk  among  them  Is  to  be 
awed  and  inspired.  In  the  words  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oregon,  Senator 
Morse:  "You  cannot  go  into  the  redwoods 
and  not  come  out  a  better  person  for  having 
been  there  .  .  .  there  is  no  more  Inapirlng 
cathedral  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  A  park 
of  sufficient  size  to  aocomnxodate  a  large 
number  oX  visitors  should  be  set  aside  forever 
so  that  the  people  may  enjoy  It.  Moreover, 
the  coast  redwoods  axe  a  national  asset. 
Their  protection  should  be  a  national  reepon- 
slbUlty. 

I  support  the  Redwood  National  Park  pro- 
posal, aJso.  because  It  is  well-conceived.  It 
is  large  enough  for  a  Qne  national  park.  The 
entire  Mill  Creek  watershed  will  be  saved, 
thus  protecting  the  fine  stand  of  redwoods 
already  preeerved  in  the  Jededlah  Smith 
RedwoodH  State  Park,  from  the  floods  which 
have  wreaked  disaster  In  the  Bull  Creek  area. 
Most  important  of  all.  the  real  needs  and 
problems  of  all  the  affected  parties  have  been 
anticipated  and  will  l>e  met  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible by  my  bill. 

COOPIHATIOV    WITH    STATE    OF    CALITOIlNtA 

The  bUl  protects  the  interests  of  the  State 
of  California.  California  wants  to  c(X)perate 
with  the  United  State*  to  protect  this  great 
natiooal  asset.  To  that  end.  Governor  Brown 
favors  action  by  the  State  Legislature  to 
transfer  two  State  parks — Jededlah  Smith 
Redwoods  State  Park  and  Del  Norte  Coast 
Redwoods  State  Park — to  the  National  Park 


Service,  should   the  Redwood  National  Part 
be  authorized  by  Congress. 

But  California  wishes  to  continue  to  rent 
her  own  people,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
nation.  Other  redwood  park  areas  need  to  be 
available  and  other  recreation  lands  need 
to  be  provided  within  reasonable  driving  (U». 
tance  of  our  cities.  Secretary  Udall  h»s 
offered  special  assistance  to  the  State  in 
acquiring  additional  lands  for  the  Humt>oldt 
Redwoods  State  Park  and  the  Prairie  Creek 
Redwoods  State  Park,  both  in  Humboldt 
County  and  both  closer  to  the  centers  of  the 
State's  population.  S  2962  also  authorlnes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  transfer  Mulr 
Woods  National  Monument  and  31.000  acres 
of  federally-owned  land  on  the  King  Range 
peninsula  to  the  State  o»Californla  for  recre- 
ation purposes  Joint  studies  are  now  under 
way  by  State  and  Federal  authorities  looking 
toward  such  transfers  Thu.s,  Califomlas 
interest  in  serving  her  citizens  will  be  pro- 
tected, while  at  the  same  time  Calif ornls 
can  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
nation's  well-being  in  contributing  land  u> 
the  Redwood  National  Park. 

OFFSETTING    LOSS   OF   PROPERTY    TAX    REVENCl 

Rec(-)gnlzlng  that  74  per  cent  of  the  I.ind  !n 
Del  Norte  County  Is  already  In  Federal,  State 
or  local  government  ownership,  and  that  the 
removal  of  additional  property  from  the  tai 
rolls  will  create  a  reduction  In  property  tax 
receipts  which  the  County  can  111  afford  to 
absorb,  my  bill.  S  2962,  provides  that  the 
United  States  make  economic  adjustmen: 
payments  to  county  and  local  governments 
to  tide  them  over  the  period  of  transition 
until  the  increased  business  generated  by  a 
gre.^t  national  park  makes  up  for  the  loss  of 
property  tax  revenue  to  Del  Norte 

Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.,  In  its  study  of  the 
economic  Impact  of  the  proposed  Redwood 
National  Park  upion  Del  Norte  County  using 
figures  derived  from  the  Del  Norte  County 
As.se.ssor'8  office,  repoits  that  the  direct  loss 
of  property  tax  revenue  would  run  about 
$252,000  per  year,  roughly  113  per  cent  of  the 
county's  present  tax  revenue  Because  the 
property  tax  provides  less  than  one-half  of 
the  revenue  of  the  county,  schixil  districts. 
and  other  units  of  local  government,  the  tax 
loss  represents  only  3  to  4  per  cent  of  the 
annual  total  revenues  of  these  governmenlal 
bodies  Even  3  or  4  per  cent  Is  a  substantia: 
loss. 

since  the  county  and  school  districts  wouid 
continue  present  services  and  provide  ex- 
panded services  to  handle  rapidly  Increasing 
recreation  travel  to  the  Redwood  National 
Park.  S.  2962  proposes  that  economic  adjust- 
ment payments  lie  made  to  the  county  equal 
to  three-fifths  of  one  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  property  removed  from  the  tax 
rolls  Although  estimates  of  the  value  of  the 
property  vary,  the  National  Park  Service  esti- 
mate ;>f  45  million  dollars  would  yield  the 
county  270  thousand  dollars  per  year.  18 
thousand  dollars  per  year  more  than  present 
tax  revenues.  Should  the  purchase  price  be 
greater,  the  county  and  other  units  of  local 
government  will  receive  even  greater  assist- 
ance 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  payments  be 
made  for  an  initial  period  of  live  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the  officials  of 
Del  Norte  County,  will  review  the  county's 
condition  and  recommend  to  the  Congress 
whether  the  payment.s  will  need  to  be  ex- 
tended for  a  further  period  I  am  confident 
that  the  county  will  be  well  protected  I^ 
should  be,  and  I  am  committed  to  this  end 
The  United  States  does  not  expect  the  people 
of  Del  Norte  County  alone  to  carry  the  finan- 
cial bitrden  of  a  park  designed  to  benefit  all 
Americans. 

protection    of    LABOR    FORCE 

The  bin  also  protects  the  Interests  of  the 
working  people  who  su-e  now  employed  In  the 
lumber  business.    The  Miller  Redwood  CoDi- 
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pany  employs  approximately  207  people,  3  4 
per  cent  of  the  labor  force  of  Del  None 
County.  Perhaps  as  many  as  28  other  Jobs 
depend   directly   upon    the   products   of    the 

compmy 

To  meet  this  need  for  235  new  Jobs  at  once, 
the  .National  Park  Service  will  concentrate 
(Xinstruttion  of  park  facilities  in  the  lirst  five 
years  of  operation.  Construction  will  create 
169  Jobs  the  first  year,  229  the  second.  362 
the  tlurU.  301  the  fourth,  and  253  the  fifth. 
»n  average  of  263  Jobs  each  year — 28  more 
than  the  number  which  appears  likely  to  be 
lost  by  the  change  in  land  use.  In  addition, 
the  national  park  will  create  additional  Jobs 
in  maintenance  and  operations;  41  the  first 
veil-.  60  the  second.  70  the  third,  75  the 
{ourtti.  77  the  fifth  These  maintenance  and 
operauons  Jobs  will  be  jjermanent  additions 
to  the  economy  and  will  accommodate  many 
of  tlie  persons  now  employed  in  redwood 
timber  operations. 

Althoiigh  there  will  be  a  net  loss  of  al>out 
25  lobs  in  the  first  year,  there  will  be  a  net 
gaiii  of  ;ipproximately  54  jobs  the  second 
year  187  the  third.  141  the  fourth,  and  95 
t.ne  fifth,  as  construction  slacks  off.  The 
park  economy  will  create  additional  Jotis  In 
reuil  liiid  service  trades.  An  average  of  17 
such  jobs  would  be  added  each  year 

New  jobs  also  will  be  created  by  increased 
tourism.  Although  the  Administration's  re- 
port modestly  predicts  no  Increase  the  first 
year,  it  indicates  that  the  county  can  expect 
20  additional  Jobs  the  second  year.  50  the 
third.  95  the  fourth,  and  160  the  fifth  from  a 
growing  tourist  trade. 

My  firm  conclusion  Is  that  by  pushing  con- 
EtrucUon  rapidly  In  the  first  five  years,  and 
through  the  growth  in  the  tourist  Industry, 
which  will  accompany  the  establishment  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park,  the  county  will 
gain  in  the  number  of  Jobs  available  In  every 
year  but  the  first,  and  after  construction 
ceases  the  growth  in  tourism  will  provide  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  job  opportuni- 
ties for  Del  Norte  County's  citizens. 

PROTECTION      or     LOCAL      Bt'SINESS 

S.  2962  also  protects  the  Interests  of  the 
buslne.ss  people  In  this  community  who  have 
long  depended  upon  the  business  created  by 
the  employees  of  the  lumber  Industry.  The 
report  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc  concluded 
that,  in  the  short  run.  until  about  1974, 
continued  operation  of  the  lumber  Industry. 
With  Its  heavy  cutting  schedule  and  ex- 
pansion program,  would  profit  the  locril 
economy  more  than  would  the  Immediate 
establishment  of  a  national  park.  But,  be- 
ginning nbout  1974,  the  picture  changes. 
Prom  that  point  on,  as  tourism  grows  and 
lumber  production  declines,  the  county  will 
profit  more  from  the  national  park.  More- 
over, the  park  will  be  a  permanent  asset 
which  will  grow  In  value  through  the  years. 
The  lumber  Industry,  the  Little  report  shows. 
will  Inevitably  decline  as  the  primeval  forests 
are  cut.  Once  reduced  to  a  sustained  yield 
cut.  the  Industry  can  sustain  only  a  greatly 
reduced  economy. 

Each  year  we  postpone  the  establishment 
of  the  national  park,  we  delay  the  coming 
of  permanent  and  Increasing  prosperity  for 
Del  Norte  County.  As  the  lumber  Industry 
futs  Us  old  limber,  we  also  reduce  the  physi- 
cal possibility  of  establishing  such  a  national 
park  at  all  Thus,  we  literally  are  cutting 
down  both  our  economy  and  our  future  by 
cutting  down  our  trees. 

We  are  not.  however,  going  to  rest  on  pro- 
Jection.s  of  economic  growth  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  local  economy.  The  Federal 
government,  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments,  is  prepared  to  make  avail- 
able all  Its  many  varied  technical,  credit 
and  developmental  assistance  programs  to 
ease  the  transition. 

To  indicate  the  breadth  of  Federal  assist - 
Mice  programs  which  will  be  available  to  Del 
Norte  County,  programs.  I  might  add.  which 
*111  not  merely  restore   this  cDunty   to  Its 


present  condition,  but  which  will  perma- 
nently bolster  and  enhance  the  future  and 
economy  of  the  county.  I  include  in  my 
statement  at  thl.<;  point  an  excerpt  from  Sec- 
retary Udall's  February  23.  1966,  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate: 

.  .  (li  t:<xmovuc  Development  Adminis- 
tration. Del  Norte  County  Is  now  eligible  as 
a  depressed  area.  Its  Overall  Economic  De- 
velopment Plan  iias  already  been  approved. 
EDA  provides  a  great  variety  of  assistance 
to  the  depressed  areas  including  business 
loans  to  attract  industry  and  grants  to  de- 
velop facilities  The  facilities"  for  which 
grants  may  be  nxade  are  not  defined:  hence. 
a  great  variety  of  projects  would  be  possible 

"(2»  Small  Business  AdrmnintTatjOT, 
Makes  business  loans  or  guarantees  busi- 
ness loans,  including  loans  for  working  capi- 
tal to  tide  businesses  over  periods  of  eco- 
nomic difficulty  Direct  loans  are  not 
available  pending  lifting  of   moratorium. 

"(3)  Afanpotcer  Development  and  Train- 
ing Program.  There  are  two  element.':  to  this 
program  which  are  designed  to  train  peop.e 
for  new  Jobs: 

"(ai  On-the-job  training  with  private  em- 
ployers. The  Government  pwys  the  cost  of 
the  training  under  a  contract  with  the 
employer: 

"(b)  Institutional  (classroom)  training 
run  by  the  USES  (Labor)  and  the  vocational 
school  system  (HEW).  The  trainee  gets  a 
cash  allowance  while  in  school  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  years.  HEW  pays  for  the  cost 
of  the  training  itself.  Trainees  normally  live 
at  home  but  may  be  given  travel  and  sub- 
sistence over  and  above  the  cash  allowance 

"MDTA  programs  in  FDA  depressed  areas 
are  financed  separately  under  more  liberal 
criteria. 

"(4)  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp.^.  This  is 
a  program  for  school  dropouts  aged  16  to  21 
run  through  contracts  with  local  pubhc 
agencies  to  provide  jobs  In  public  and  non- 
profit Institutions  The  Federal  Government 
pays  90  percent  of  the  cost.  Including  the 
wages  of  the  dropouts,  for  up  to  35  hours 
per  week  It  might  be  possible  for  funds  to 
go  to  a  Federally  sponsored  activity  like  de- 
veloping the  Redwoods  Park  However,  the 
program  Is  limited  by  the  16  to  21  age  limit, 
and  the  fact  that  these  projects  must  not 
displace  other  workers. 

"(5)  OEO-Community  Action  Program. 
This  program  catalyzes  many  diflerent  types 
of  aid.  Almost  any  type  of  project  could  be 
promoted  This  program  would  probably  be 
the  most  useful  of  the  GEO  programs. 

"(6i  HEW  Programs  such  as  the  educa- 
tion of  the  disadvantaged  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  the  'Vocational  Education  Program 
could  be  pushed  by  the  State  in  the  redwood 
region  However,  the  Federal  contribution 
in  these  programs  is  on  a  State  formula  basis, 
and  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
little  control  over  the  level  of  funds  flowing 
Into  specific  areas 

"(7)  Farmers  Home  Administration.  FHA 
programs  could  finance  recreational-related 
facilities  constructed  either  by  private  land- 
owners or  associations  outside  the  Park  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors.  Possibly, 
new  types  of  Indoor  recreation  facilities 
could  also  be  financed.  In  the  past.  FHA  has 
financed  golf  courses  (Including  clubhouses) . 
etc.  In  addition,  water,  sewage,  and  wast* 
treatment  facilities  may  be  constructed  with 
grants  and  loans  to  communities.  (Other 
agencies  also  finance  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems) 

"(8 1  Hou.ring  and  Urban  Development — 
Regular  Programs.  Tlie  normal  HUD  pro- 
grams would  be  available  In  this  area  ( urbsn 
renewal,  sewer  and  water  grants,  neighbor- 
hood facilities  for  recreation  health,  social 
services,  sciences,  and  public  works  planning 
advances).  Under  the  FHA  loan  programs, 
forebearance  may  be  exercised  with  respect 
to  the  terms  of  individual  debts.     In  addi- 


tion, two  sp>ec.tal  programs  are  available  in 
EDA  depresfced  areas:  special  planning  grants 
and  a  Icwer  interest  rate  for  public  facility 
loans" 

PBOTECnON   or  THE  REDWOOD  LUMBCB  INDUSTRY 

Finally.  S  2962  limits  the  Impact  of  a  Bed- 
wood  National  Park  upon  the  redwood  lum- 
ber industry.  By  centering  acquisition  upon 
the  Mill  Creek  vcatershed.  the  bill  centers 
purchase  upon  one  major  lumber  company, 
the  Miller  Redwood  Company  It  wouid  re- 
quire the  outright  purchase  of  the  Miller 
Comp>a!jy  and  the  termination  of  Miller 
logging  activities  In  Del  Norte  County.  But 
tbe  proposal  thereby  preserves  the  sustained 
yield  progranis  of  all  the  other  major  red- 
wood lumber  companies  of  California.  Let 
me  be  specific,  because  three  other  companies 
are  Involved 

The  Simpson  Lumber  Company,  from 
which  approxin-iately  900  acres  of  virgin  red- 
woods would  be  acquired,  would  not  be  In- 
jured. These  redwoods  lie  north  of  Jededlah 
Smith  State  Park  in  an  area  Simpson  long 
has  pledged  for  park  purposes  Indeed  these 
trees  are  even  Included  In  the  program  of 
redwood  park  acquisition  proposed  by  the 
Redwood  Park  and  Recreation  Oommlttee. 
which  speaks  for  the  lumber  industry 
Simpson  never  has  included  these  virgin 
redwoods  in  its  cutting  program  and.  with 
commendable  public  spirit,  has  saved  them 
and  paid  taxes  on  them  for  many  years,  fully 
expecting  that  they  would  someday  be  added 
to  the  Jededlah  Smith  State  Park  All  Call- 
fornlans — Indeed,  all  Americans — should  ap- 
preciate the  statesmanlike  conduct  of  the 
Simpson  Lumber  Company  with  resp>ect  to 
this  stand  of  trees. 

Likewise  neither  the  Georgia  Pacific  Com- 
pany nor  the  Areata  Redwood  Company  will 
be  injured.  The  Tall  Trees  Unit  of  the  park 
Includes  about  1400  acres  of  their  property 
in  Htunboldt  County.  Both  those  ccwapa- 
nies.  too.  have  recognlaed  the  unique  na- 
tional lmp>ortance  of  the  Tall  Trees  and  have 
Indicated  they  will  preserve  the  Tall  Trees 
untu  some  permanent  arrangement  can  be 
made.  Both  companies  fully  expect  that 
sufficient  land  will  have  to  be  set  aside  to 
permit  public  access  to  the  trees  and  to  pro- 
vide a  protected  corridor  of  trees  to  that 
area.  S.  2962  provides  for  the  inclusion  of 
the  Tall  Treee  Unit  within  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional   Park    boiuidarles. 

The  Miller  Company  will,  of  course,  re- 
ceive Just  compensation  for  Its  properties 
S  2962  Is  even  drawn  to  minimize  the  ad- 
verse tax  effect  of  the  sale  by  allowing  Mil- 
ler to  receive  payment  in  Installments  over 
a  period  of  ten  years 

S  2962  represents  a  conscientious  eflort  to 
meet  the  public  Interest  in  the  preservation 
of  a  worthy  Redwood  National  Park  and  at 
the  same  time,  to  protect  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  Stat*,  the  County,  the  working  people, 
the  buBlnesamen,  and  the  lumber  industry 
Itself 

Some  f>eople.  of  course,  would  like  tc  see 
a  much  larger  park.  esi>ecia;iy  In  Hum»X)idt 
County.  None  of  us,  I  am  sure,  would  dis- 
pute the  beauty  of  the  area  they  recommend 
However,  we  have  in  S.  2962  the  opportunity 
to  preserve  an  entire  watershed  long  the  top 
priority  location  of  the  Save  the  Redwoods 
League,  for  a  Redwood  National  Park  And, 
quite  apart  from  the  Eiesthetlc  questions  in- 
volved, I,  for  one.  cannot  see  how  we  can  pay 
for  the  larger  park  propoeal  or  how  we  can 
mitigate  its  negative  economic  Impact  on 
the  County  of  Humboldt  or  the  entire  north- 
ern  California  area. 

I.  therefore,  appear  today  on  behalf  of  S 
2962  It  Is  a  well-balanced,  constructive 
propoeal  supported  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagvies  in  the  Senate.  President  Johnson. 
Governor  Brown  and  the  Save  the  Redwoods 
League,  which  should  be  enacted  as  rapidly 
as  poeslble. 
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coMPAaisoN  or  axowooD  p&sk  pkoposai^ 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1966,  I  Introduced  S.  2962,  an 
administration-backed  bill  to  create  a 
Redwood  National  Park  in  Del  Norte 
County,  Calif.  On  May  3,  1966.  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  author  of 
the  Sierra  Club  proposal  for  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  Humboldt  County. 
Calif,  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
RjccoRD  at  page  9134  a  table  entitled.  "A 
Comi>arison  of  the  Suitability  of  the 
Redwood  Creek  and  ^il\  Creek  Areas  as 
Locations  for  a  Redwood  National  Park." 

I  requested  Mr.  Edward  C.  Crafts,  the 
distinguished  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  to  comment  on  Senator  Mjbt- 
CALJ-'s  comparison  of  the  two  major  park 
proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unajilmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  my  May  18,  1966,  letter  to  Mr. 
Crafts  and  the  June  6,  1966,  reply  of  Mr. 
Crafts,  in  which  he  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  fairly  and  objectively  comparing 
the  two  park  proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoed, 
as  follows; 

U.S.    SrNATE,    GOMMmXE    ON 

INTESIOR    AND    I-VSOXAB    ATTAIBS, 

May  18, 1966. 
Mr   Edward  C   CRArxs. 
Director     Bureau    of     Outdoor    Recreation, 

Department  of  t/ie  Interior,  Washington, 

DC 
Dear  Mr.  Cratts:  On  February  23,  1966,  I 
Introduced  3  2902,  an  Adtoinistratlon- backed 
proposal  to  create  a  Redwood  National  Park. 
On  May  3.  1966,  Senator  Mttcaij',  the  au- 
thor of  another  proposal  sometimes  caUed 
the  'Sierra  Club  blU"  to  create  a  Redwood 
National  Park,  introluced  into  the  Conokcs- 


siONAL  Record  at  page  9590  a  chart  entitled 
"A  Compariaon  or  the  Suitability  of  the 
Redwood  Creek  and  Mill  Creek  Areas  as  Lo- 
cations for  a  Redwood  National  Park." 

Senator  MrrcALr's  chart,  however,  which 
was  prepared  by  proponents  of  the  Metcalf- 
Slerra  Club  propoeal,  makes  the  prof>osal  em- 
bodied In  8.  2962  appear  to  be  undesirable 
by  comparison.  S  2962,  which  I  introduced, 
was  cosponsored  by  Senators  Anderson, 
Church,  Cooper,  jAvrrs,  Kennedy  (Mass), 
Long  (Mo.),  McGovern,  Moss.  Scott  and 
Metcalf.  It  is  supported  by  President  John- 
son, Governor  Brown  of  California,  and  by 
the  Save  the  Redwoods  League. 

Would  you  please  prepare  comments  on 
Senator  Metcalf  s  chart  which  Include  a 
chart  comparing  the  two  park  proposals  on 
a  fair  and  objective  basis. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  for 
the  courteous  help  which  you  and  your  staff 
have  given  me  In  my  efTorts  to  preserve  Cali- 
fornia's giant  redwoods  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

VS.  Senator. 


US   Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  or  Outdoor  Recreation, 

Washington.  DC.  June  6,  1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  KvcH£i-:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  18  asking  us  for  comments 
comparing  alternative  proposals  for  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  In  California. 

First  of  all,  we  want  to  make  the  general 
observation  that  National  Parks  should  bo 
based  on  quality  rather  than  on  quantity. 
In  our  opinion,  Jededlah  Smith  and  Del 
Norte  Coast  Redwood  State  Parks  conViln 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  stands  of 
original  coastal  redwoods  (Sequoia  Semper- 
vlrens)  remaining  In  the  world  today  TTie 
bin  you  have  sponsored.  S.  2962.  recognizes 
their  stature  by  making  them  the  nucleus  of 


a  National  Park.  This  bill  also  Includes  the 
entire  watershed  of  Mill  Creek  to  assure  pro- 
tectlon  of  these  magnlHcent  groves  and  aai, 
the  small  grove  In  Redwood  Creek  containing 
the  world's  tallest  trees.  The  bill  will  estab- 
Ush  a  Redwood  National  Park  to  which 
Americans  and  citizens  from  uU  over  ttt 
world  can  point  with  pride  and  to  whict 
they  can  come  to  admire  and  enjoy  the  trwt 
and  their  coastal  environment  In  the  fullei' 
sense. 

Secondly,  although  the  desirability  of 
establishing  National  Parks  should  not  be 
based  solely  on  economic  jusUflcatlons.  there 
are  certain  economic  factors  that  should  hot 
.  be  overlooked.  The  purchase  price  should 
be  within  the  means  of  the  Nation,  given  its 
worldwide  commitments.  The  Impact  on 
the  locality  of  the  conversion  of  lands  from 
tlml>er  production  to  park  use  must  also  be 
examined  In  terms  of  employment,  tax  losses 
and  business  outlook.  There  Is  no  question 
m  our  mind  that  the  AdmlnlsiraUon's  pro- 
posal win  establish  the  be.st  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  most  expedient  and 
feasible  manner  and  will  have  the  meet 
favorable  Impact  on  the  local  economy 

We  feel  that  Senator  Metcalf's  chart  In 
the  Congressional  Record  places  more  em- 
phiusLs  on  quantity  than  on  quality  and  It 
does  not  recognize  the  economic  realities 
In  Record  Displays  (Item  4i  It  overlooks  the 
fact  that  S  2962  would  aI."^o  preserve  the 
small  grove  of  the  world's  tallest  trees  and 
accese  to  them  along  Redwood  Creek 

By  comparison,  we  feel  that  the  enclosed 
chart  presents  a  more  realistic  approach  to 
problems  of  establishing  a  Redwood  National 
Park.  In  large  degree,  it  points  up  that  suf- 
ficient consideration  has  not  been  given  to 
the  economic  Impact  of  the  Sierra  Club  pro- 
posal centered  primarily  In  Redwood  Creek 
In  Humboldt  County,  California 

We  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  matter 
further  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  C  Crafts. 

Director 

Enclosure. 


A  Comparison  or  the  Redwood  Nationai,  Park  Biixs 
a  2962,  the  administration  propoeal,  Mill  Creek  area    and  amendment  487,  the  Sierra  Club  proposal,  Redwood  Creek  area. 


1.  Total  acreag« 

2.  Virgin  timber,  acres 

3    'Virgin  acres  to  be  acquired  from  private 
owners 

4.  Cost  of  land  acquisition   (estimated) 

5.  Lumber  companies  significantly  affected 


6.  Impact  on  lumber  Industry 
7    Eteonomlc  adjustment  payments  to  coun- 
ties 

8.  Economic  Impact  upon  community 

9.  State  Parks  Included 

10.  Record  displays 

11.  Elevation  contrast 
12    Notable  views 


13.  Additional  Recreational  Attractions 


S.    3063 

44,800. 
19,066. 
8,430. 

$56,850,000 

Miller  Redwood  Company. 

3.6  percent  of  production  cut. 

Three-fifths  of  1  percent  of  purchase  price 
of  property  removed  from  tax  rolls 

Break  even  on  Jobs  by  1974,  1670  more 
Jobs  by  1983  with  park. 

Jededlah  SnrUth.  Del  Norte  Coast. 

World's  tallest  trees. 

Slope  type  redwoods  reach  average  eleva- 
tion of  1.000  feet. 

Del  Norte  Coast  Redwoods  State  Park 
Coastline. 

View  from  Bald  Hill  overlooks  virgin  red- 
woods In  Mill  Creek  valley  to  ocean  beach. 

Fourteen  miles  of  coastline 

Six  miles  of  river  frontage  along  the  Smith 
River  with  opportunity  for  year-round  float 
trips. 

Sixteen  miles  of  scenic  highway;  thirty 
miles  of  display  road  available 

Highest  quality  water  In  clarity  and  color 
of  any  North  Coast  streams. 

Outstanding  steelhead  fishing  on  Smith 
River;   renowned  Klamath  River  fishing 

Sites  with  Indian  artifacts  at  mouth  of 
Klamath  River  and  probable  archaeological 
values  along  Smith  River 

Swimming  on  Smith  River. 

Interesting  sites  associated  with  early  his- 
tory of  exploration. 


amkndment  487 


Georgia-Pacific  Co, 


90.000, 
42.000. 
33,760. 

» 140, 000, 000, 
Simpson  Timber   Co., 
Areata  Redwood  Co, 
No  analysis  made. 
None  provided. 

No  analysis  made. 


Prairie  Creek. 

World's  tallest  trees.  World's  best  ex- 
•  ample  of  redwcxxl  slope  types. 

Slope  type  redwoods  reach  average  eleva- 
tion of  2.000  feet 

Unbroken  panorama  of  last,  large  valley 
of   virgin  redwoods  from  Bald  Hills  Road 

Gold  Bluffs  from  the  beach  ro«d 

Elk  Prairie  from  Highway  101. 

Eighteen  miles  of  coii.stline 

Twenty-two  miles  of  river  frontage  along 
Redwood  Creek  with  opportunity  for  spring 
float  trips. 

Eighteen  miles  of  scenic  hlghwa\ :  76  m'.iet 
of  dl.splay  road.s  available. 

Herds  of  Roosevelt  elk. 

Fern  Canyon. 

Waterfalls  over  Gold  Bluffs 

Lagoons  with  waterfowl  and  m.irsh  da- 
plays. 

Renowned  Klamath  River  fishing. 

Sites  with  Indian  artifact*  at  mouth  of 
Klamath  River  and  at  mouih  of  Redwood 
Creek. 
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One-tenth  of  Smith  River  drainage  to  be 
acquired.  Including  3  complete  tributaries. 
Mill  Creek,  Clarks  Creek,  and  Cedar  Creek 
Smith    flows    along    northern    edge    of    Park 

By  shape,  soils,  and  drainage  characteris- 
tics of  Smith  River  area  l.s  Judged  to  be  less 
vulnerable  to  erosion  and  flood  damage  than 
Redwood  Creek  drainage.  Park  would  not 
control  cutting  on  Smith  River  above  Park 


AMENDMENT    4  87 

Half  of  Redwood  Creek  drainage  to  be  ac- 
quired. Including  12  complete  tributaries  in- 
cluding Prairie  Creek.  May  Creek.  Lost  Man 
Creek,  Little  Lost  Man  C.-eek.  McArthur 
Creek.  Bond  Creek.  Forty-four  Creek,  and 
Tom  McDonald  Creek.  Redwood  Creek  flows 
through  heart  of  Park. 

Flood  protecuon  of  bottom  areas  in  Red- 
wood Creek  would  require  agreements  to 
control  treatment  practices  of  cutover  lands 
above  Park. 


RUOMMENDATIONS  OF  LAURANCE  S.  ROCKE- 
EELLER 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  American  families  is  the 
Rockefeller  family,  and  one  of  the  great 
members  of  the  Rockefeller  family  is  Mr. 
Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  who  has  dedi- 
cated much  of  his  time  to  sound  con- 
scr\atlon  in  America. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly those  concerned  with  the  con- 
servation of  our  precious  natural  heri- 
tage, are  fortunate  to  have  Mr.  Laurance 
S.  Rockefeller  dedicated  to  the  fight  for 
conservation.  Among  his  many  con.ser- 
vatioii  activities.  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  pres- 
ident of  the  American  ConsetTation  As- 
sociation; honorary  president  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America;  pres- 
ident of  the  Jackson  Hole  Preserve,  Inc.; 
aiid  vice  president  of  tlie  New  York 
Zoological  Society. 

On  July  20,  1965,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
wrot€  to  President  Johnson,  setting  forth 
the  results  of  his  investigation  of  the 
Redwood  National  Park  .situation.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  appraised  all  of  the  various 
park  proposals  and  concluded  that  the 
plan  which  was  later  embodied  in  my 
bUl,  S.  2962,  was  the  finest  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  Mr.  Rockefeller's  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

New  York,  N.Y., 

July  20.  1965. 
Tkk  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  President:  While  In  California 
to  Investigate  the  Woodslde-AEC  controversy, 
about  wliich  I  have  already  written  you  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr  Diamond  and  I  spent  two  days 
Ujurtng  the  Redwoods  and  checking  into  the 
Redwoiid.s  Nationai  Park  situation. 

Until  now,  I  have  taken  no  position  in  this 
matter,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  family 
and  I  have  been  associated  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  Redwoods  for  nearly  half  a  century 

My  a.ssoclates  and  I.  however,  have  followed 
the  project  closely  from  Its  Inception.  We 
reviewed  the  original  Redwoods  National 
Park  proposal  when  It  was  made  public,  and 
subsequently  we  supported  a  study  by  Dean 
Samuel  T  Dana  for  the  American  Forestry 
AssociHMon  to  secure  additional  facts  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  various  areas  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  potential  economic  impact  of 
establishing  a  National  Park  at  the  expense 
of  the  existing  Redwoods  Industry.  We  have 
kept  abreast  of  the  plans  of  the  Save-the- 
Redwo<ids  League,  and  have  met  with  Sierra 
Club  representatives  and  ll.<;tened  with  an 
open  mind  to  the  proposal  for  their  ambi- 
tious program.     As  a  trustee  of  the  National 


Geographic  Society.  I  have  also  followed  Its 
Interest  In  the  Redwoods,  We  have  also  had 
the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  our  longtime  as- 
sociate, Horace  Albright,  former  director  oi 
the  National  Park  Service  'We  are  current 
with  the  state's  plans  and  activities,  and  I 
believe  we  are  closely  enough  in  touch  with 
the  RedwiKxis  Industry  to  be  able  to  Judge 
their  reactioRS  and  to  a-'isess  reall.«t!cally  the 
extent  and  effectiveness  of  their  opposition 
to  the  various  programs  that  have  been  pro- 
posed . 

Against  this  background,  and  having  cov- 
ered on  foot  and  in  a  car  most  of  the  land 
involved.  Including  all  four  of  the  state 
parks.  I  should  like  to  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  you  my  thoughts  on  this  situation  In 
the  hope  that  they  might  be  helpful  in  the 
,30-year  effort  toward  a  Redwoods  Nationai 
Park. 

First,  we  believe  that  it  is  Important  that 
a  Redwoods  Nationai  Park  be  establushed  In 
the  near  future  It  will  give  national  prestige 
and  recognition  and  additional  protection  to 
an  outstanding  aspect  of  our  natural  herit- 
age and  provide  facilities  for  the  vise  and 
enjoyment  of  this  asset 

We  believe  a  consensus  for  a  nationai  park 
Is  possible-  not  easy  perhaps,  but  possible 
We  believe  that  a  national  park  might  be 
created  at  this  time  with  a  minimum  of 
oppKisltlon  and  perhaps  even  with  consider- 
able loail  support  if  a  reasonable  plan  Is 
prepared  and  put  forward  In  an  intelligent 
and  con-structlve  way  But  we  are  confident 
that  to  demand  more  than  this  Is  an  unreal- 
istic approach  which  would  consolidate  all 
the  oppositions  and  eliminate  for  all  time  the 
possibility  of  any  natlon.il  park  It  might 
even  prevent  the  realization  of  the  state's 
relatively  m<xlest  proposal  to  add  obviously 
df*lrable  area.s  to  its  existing  Redwoods 
parks 

Moreover,  the  continuing  threat  that  some 
or  all  of  the  forests  may  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  uncertainty  and 
fear  as  to  what  may  eventually  be  proposed 
as  a  park,  will  step  up  cutting,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  very  reason  for  a  great  park 
This  is  a  natural  consequence  and  has  hap- 
pened before  in  similar  Instances. 

Therefore.  It  would  seem  wise  to  develop  a 
f.rm  proposal  as  soon  as  possible  and  thus 
remove  some  of  the  uncertainty  which  un- 
questionably Is  creating  imnecessary  cutting 
at  this  time— -cutting,  incidentally,  which  Is 
probably  economically  unsound  and  as  un- 
desirable to  the  timber  companies  as  to  the 
public  interest 

I  would  suggest,  further,  that  any  plan  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress  be.  in  effect,  dis- 
cussed with  all  the  Interested  parties,  and 
that  the  decision  to  proceed  In  this  way  be 
announced  beforehand,  by  the  President,  to 
all  concerned. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  elTectlve  plan  will  be 
welcomed  by  all;  but  general  acceptance  by 
mo6t  and  limited  opposition  by  others  should 
be  attainable,  and  this  Is  enough  to  warrant 
moving  ahead 

T^e  two  extremes  in  this  controversy-  are 
the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Industry.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  the  Sierra  Club  will  ac- 
tively support  any  but  an  extremely  far- 
reaching  plan;    but   it  cannot  effectively  op- 


pose a  Nationai  Park  that  by  general  con- 
sensus represents  an  ini^>orta;;t  net  gam  In 
the  preservation  of  Redwoods.  The  Industry, 
on  the  other  han«i,  is  unlikely  to  be  happy 
about  a  National  Park  of  any  kind,  but  It 
has  shown  a  willingness  to  make  conces- 
sions. If  the  proposal  does  not  do  tinbndled 
violence  to  the  Industry  and  to  the  local 
economy.  Its  opposition  may  be  more  token 
than  telling 

As  lor  the  area  to  be  proposed,  the  situ- 
ation seems  to  be  about  as  follows . 

1.  The  Sierra  Club's  ambitious  plan  is 
supported  almost  exclusively  by  the  Sierra 
Club  and  its  out-of-state  adherents  Seri- 
ous consideration  of  so  ambitious  a  plan 
would  consolidate  oppcksition  and  provide 
the  means  of  raising  substantial  amounts  of 
money  to  oppose  the  proposal  by  propaganda. 
by  lobbying,  and  by  recourse  to  tiie  courts. 
"The  Industry  would  be  joined  by  most  local 
supervisors  and  other  local  officials  and.  of 
course,  businessmen  in  fear  of  the  effect  on 
the  economy  In  addition,  the  state  would 
probably  oppose  It. 

2  The  Industry's  plan  to  tise  private  for- 
ests for  recreation  and  to  make  available  for 
preservation  several  finer  stands  of  old  Red- 
woods 16  coiistructive,  but  does  not  move 
In  the  direction  of  a  major  park. 

3.  While  all  of  the  many  plans  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Redwood  park  area  have 
wide  differences,  all  of  them  suggest  com- 
bining the  two  northernmost  state  parks 
Jededlah  Smith,  and  Del  Norte,  Tlie  varia- 
tions In  the  different  proposals  on  this  score 
are  not  grfat 

The  Save-the-Redwoods  League  would 
recommend  substantial  acquisition  in  this 
area,  feeling  that  it  contains  the  best  stand 
of  remaining  Redwoods  and  the  best  site  for 
a  national  park — an  opinion  shared  by  vir- 
tually all  experienced  Redwoods  experts 
Mr,  Hart^og,  I  believe,  will  testify  to  thU 
consensus  and  from  our  examination,  this 
seems  to  be  the  case. 

Dean  Dana  focvised  upon  the  Humboldt 
area  a£  the  core  of  a  national  park,  but  he 
conctirs  that  this  propoeal  Is  an  acceptable 
alternative  Our  reservation  about  Hum- 
boldt as  a  National  Park  even  though  this  Is 
the  site  of  the  Rockefeller  Forest,  arises  out 
of  it*  vulnerability  to  fli^oding  and  erosion. 
The  most  recent  flood  has  (j^e  irreparable 
damage 

The  state  plan  lor  the  Jededlah  Smith - 
Del  Norte  are.-i  combines  reasonable  acquisi- 
tion with  an  arrangement  lor  special  protec- 
tion for  certain  watershed  sections  and  the 
Uital  Is  somewhat  less  than  the  projection  of 
the  Redwoods  League  The  original  Park 
Service  plar^  suggested  considerable  acqui- 
sition in  this  area  by   the  state 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  effective  flood 
damage  protection  could  be  best  carried  out 
in  the  Mill  Creek  area.  This  is  important 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  trees  but 
for  recreation  use  as  well. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  primary  con- 
sideration for  a  national  park  should  center 
around  the  Jededlah  Smith-Del  Norte-Mlll 
Creek  area — where.  In  addition  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  general  agreement,  there  are  rela- 
tively few  people  and  the  Impact  on  the 
local  economy  would  be  minimal. 
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4.  There  seerria  to  be  general  agreement 
that  the  famous  "Big  Trees"  discovered  by 
the  National  Geographic  Society  should  be 
set  aside,  and  this  can  be  done  without 
major  acquisition  problems,  as  a  National 
Monument  or  in  some  other  way.  The  Ar- 
eata Redwood  Company  would  be  a  willing 
seller  and  will  join  with  the  Oeorgta-Paclflc 
Company  in  providing  acceaa  right-of-way  to 
the  main  highway — a  distance  of  about  eight 
miles — and  In  making  available  a  large  ad- 
joining area  for  campsite  purpooes.  It  ap- 
peared to  us  that  the  "Big  Trees"  area  Is  an 
attractive  Island  surrounded  by  unprepoelng 
forests  of  not-very-healthy  and  not-very-old 
Redwoods 

6  The  Prairie  Creek  State  Park,  immedi- 
ately to  the  south  of  Mill  Creek.  Is  an  ex- 
cellent scenic  and  recreation  resource.  With 
the  recent  acquisition  of  the  Gold  Bluffs 
Beach  and  Fern  Canyon  and  perhaps  a  few 
additional  areas,  It  Is  a  fairly  complete  unit. 
There  seems  to  be  lltUe  net  gain  In  simply 
changing  this  from  a  state  to  a  national 
park. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  a  logical  and  appro- 
priate relationship  between  the  state  park 
and  any  national  park  would  evolve  over  the 
years  Perhaps  at  .some  future  date  con- 
sideration could  be  trlven  to  consolidation. 
To  summarl?e.  we  recommend  that  the 
Park  Service  develop  a  viable  plan  for  a  park 
In  the  Mill  Creek  area  by  expanding  and 
Joining  the  present  Del  Norte  and  Jededlah 
Smith  State  Parks  and  fhe  preservation  of 
the  "Big  Trees"  area;  that  this  proposal  then 
become  the  subject  of  negotiation  primarily 
with  the  owners  and  the  state,  and  secondar- 
ily with  other  interested  parties  (the  Save- 
the-Redwoods  Leagiie.  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation. Sierra  Club.  National  Geographic 
Society,  and  local  groups),  and  that  the  re- 
sult of  these  negotiations  become  the  sub- 
ject of  proposed  iegl.slatlon  for  a  Redwoods 
National  Park,  or  perhaps  (depending  Ufjon 
discussions  with  the  state)  a  combination 
National-State  Park  under  some  arrangement 
that  might  be  pecuUarlly  adaptable  In  this 
particular  situation. 
Sincerely. 

LAtnWNCE  S.  RotntEnxLER 
rLOOD  co^^^lOL  watershed  protection 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  S.  2962.  which  I  introduced 
to  create  a  Redwood  National  Park,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  issue  of  flood  control  within  the  pro- 
posed park  area,  whatever  area  that 
would  be.  as  found  by  the  Congress. 

The  bill  which  the  administration  has 
recommended  and  which  some  of  us, 
E>emocrats  and  Republicans,  have  intro- 
duced, would  preserve  within  the  park 
boundaries  the  entire  Mill  Creek  water- 
shed, while  the  so-called  Sierra  Club 
proposal,  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
CALFl  and  sundry  other  Senators,  would 
preserve  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Red- 
wood Creek  watershed  in  another 
county 

The  entire  matter  was  discussed  by 
the  Save-the-Redwoods  League,  a  very 
honored  and  old  association  of  conser- 
vationists, which  has  endorsed  the  leg- 
islation I  have  been  pleased  to  intro- 
duce. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ma- 
terial presented  to  the  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation Subcommittee  by  the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League  on  the  question  of 
watershed  protection 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Preservation  of  a  complete  watershed  Is 
essential  in  planning  the  boundaries  of  the 
Redwood  National  Park.  Senator  Kucwa's 
S.  2962.  embodying  the  administration  proj- 
ect accomplishes  this.  Following  are  opin- 
ions of  experts  on  this  subject. 

Discussion  of  the  Importance  of  complete 
watershed  protection  la  contained  In  the  fol- 
lowing two  bulletins  of  the  League  (1961) 
■The  Tragedy  of  Bull  Creek"  and  "Crisis  on 
Bull  Creek". 

Save-the-Redwoods  League. 

Berkeley.  Calif..  June  9.  1966. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  administration  It 
Is  highly  Important  that  area  boundaries  be 
so  located  that  the  administrative  agency 
haa  a  maximum  of  control  over  the  lands  to 
be  dedicated  for  park  purposes  and  that  all 
lands  within  these  boundaries  be  acquired 
Experience  has  shown  that  boundaries  so 
kx-ated  as  to  include  complete  watersheds  are 
most  effective  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
tection against  fire,  hunting,  grazing  and 
other  forms  of  encroachment  of  civilization 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Park  is  established.  Acquisition  of  the  en- 
tire watershed  eliminates  the  danger  of  dam- 
age resulting  from  possible  forma  of  land 
management  within  the  drainage  that  are 
adverse  to  park  management.  A  complete 
watershed  gives  the  administrative  agency  a 
maximum  of  control  of  the  landscape  so  that 
the  areas  undamaged  by  man  may  be  pre- 
served and  those  that  have  already  felt  the 
Impact  of  civilized  man  may  be  moved  to- 
ward restoration  to  become  a  part  of  the 
native  scene. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  is  an  example 
of  an  area  where  a  section  of  the  boundary 
was  changed  so  that  It  conforms  to  the 
watershed  principle. 

The  Importence  of  the  acquisition  of  all 
private  inholdlngs  within  the  established 
boundaries  can  hardlv  be  over-emphasized. 
The  basic  principles  of  National  Parks  do 
not  contemplate  private  Inholdlng.s  but  that 
all  lands  be  Federally  owned  and  dedicated 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  areas  are  estab- 
lished. Prom  my  own  experience.  I  can  refer 
to  the  problems  that  have  resulted  from  in- 
holdlngs such  as  at  Foresta  and  Wawona  In 
Yosemite.  Rocky  Mountain.  Olympic  and 
Glacier  NaUonal   Parks. 

Lawkence  C    Merriam. 

Consultant.  Save-the-Redwoods  League. 

Note. — Mr.  Merriam  has  retired  from  the 
National  Park  Service  and  la  a  former  Super- 
intendent of  Yosemite  National  Park  Mid- 
West  Regional  Director  and  Western  Regional 
Director  of  the   National  Park  Service 


San  Francisco  State  College. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  June  8.  1966 
I  wish  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  I  can 
the  Importance  of  considering  the  ecological 
Integrity  of  any  area  being  set  aside  for  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  natural  values 
Poremoet  among  such  values  are  those  as.v)- 
cL-ited  with  the  wildlife  species  found  In  these 
areas.  Because  of  the  habits  and  require- 
ments of  many  of  thkwlldllfe  forms.  It  Is 
advisable  to  establish  V»ark  boundaries  In 
frms  of  watershed  units  rather  than  geo- 
graphical units  as  expressed  in  their  usual 
terms  of  sections  ranges.  et«  One  particu- 
lar ca.se  In  which  watershed  units  were  seen 
as  particularly  important  was  that  of  our 
Mule  Deer  wintering  in  the  Sierra  f(x>thUls 
Leopold  and  his  co-workers  found  th.'^t  the 
deer  tended  very  strongly  to  return  each  fall 
to  winter  in  an  ancestral  watershed  area,  re- 
gardless of  the  toocX  conditions  there.  It 
seemed  apparent  that  the  deer  had  very 
strong  ties  with   certain   areas  who«»e  limits 


were  set  by  natural,  topographic  relaUonahip, 
rather  than  by  area,  as  such  No  doubt  thl« 
sAnie  type  of  phenomenon  could  be  pointed 
out  with  other  examples. 

Joseph  G.  Hall. 
Associate  Professor  of  Bxology 

endorsements    op    S      2962 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
aik  uiianimaus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  re.solution  of  the  b-jard  of 
directors  of  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League,  dated  May  26.  1966,  which  sup- 
porUs  the  enactment  of  S.  2962:  an  article 
printed  in  the  Santa  Rosa.  Calif.,  Press 
Democrat  of  May  18,  1966,  entitled  "Red- 
wood Park  Gets  Izaak  Walton  Support", 
and  an  excellent  editorial  fiom  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  of  March  2,  1966, 
likewise  endorsing  the  proposal  which  I 
have  introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion  and    articles   were   ordered   to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Redwood  National  Park  Resohtion.  Passk 

Unanimously  by  the  Board  or  DraEcroas 

or    Save-the-Redwoods    Leagce.    Mat    26 

1966 

Whereas  the  Save-the-Redwxxls  League 
since  its  beginning  48  years  ago  hi>s  been 
on  record  as  favoring  a  Redwood  National 
Park,  and 

Whereas  for  the  first  time  after  many  at- 
tempte  to  enlist  F'ederal  support  success  is  in 
sight  because  of  the  strong  advocacy  of  this 
project  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
and 

Whereas  after  study  and  consultation  the 
National  Park  Service  has  outlined  a  program 
which  has  the  support  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Bureavi  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  California  State  Recreation 
Commi.ssion.  the  State  Director  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,  the  National  Geographic  Society 
and  the  Save-the-Redwo<xls  League,  and 

Whereas  this  approval  and  support  Is  based 
on  conviction  that  the  Mill  Creek  Complex 
as  recommended  represents  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  primeval  Coast  Redwood  for- 
est within  logical  boundaries  as  a  topographic 
and  ecological  unit,  together  with  other  Im- 
portant scenic  and  recreational  features,  and 
Is  fully  worthy  of  national  park  status,  and 

Whereas  It  Is  our  conviction  that  the  Ad- 
ministration plan  is  not  only  the  best  but 
also  has  the  best  prospect  of  success  under 
present   conditions.  Now  be  it  therefore: 

Resolved.  That  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League,  by  action  of  its  Board  of  Directors 
supf)orts  the  Administration  plan  including 
Mill  Creek  watershed  and  urges  other  con- 
servation organizations  to  present  a  united 
front  in  Its  support. 
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(Prom  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif,)   Press-Demo- 
crat.   May    18.    1966 1 
Redwood  Park.  Gets  Izaak  Walton  Suppost 

The  Johnson  administration  backed  plan 
for  a  northern  California  Redwood  national 
park  has  received  a  boost  from  the  California 
State  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America.  Inc. 

The  state  organization,  meeting  In  Santa 
Rosa  over  the  weekend,  endorsed  the  plan. 
which  calls  for  the  acquisition  of  between 
43,000  and  48.000  acres  In  Del  Norte  and 
Humboldt    counties. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  108  delet;ates  at- 
tending the  Santa  Rosa  convention  nsks  for 
the  establishment  of  a  state  park  incorpo- 
rating the  present  Jededlah  Smith  State  Park 
In  Del  Norte  County,  with  the  additions  u 
outlined  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall.  and  In  the  bill  being  spons.rred  br 
California  Senator  Thomas  KrcHn 


The  Waltonlan  resolution  also  Includes  ap- 
proval of  the  acquisition  of  some  1,400  acres 
in  Humboldt  County  in  which  the  worlds 
largest  trees  were  recently  discovered  In  a 
grove  along  Redwood  Creek. 

The  Waltonlan  resolution  asks  that  the 
p-ove  be  set  aside  as  a  Redwood  n.illonal 
monumeiit- 

The  profKwal  backed  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
n',;:iistr»t!on  and  endorsed  by  Gov  Brown 
Bud  the  State  Resources  Agency,  is  a  com- 
promise from  an  earlier  plan  under  which 
about  90.000  acres  would  be  acquired  In 
Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  counties  This  plan 
has  the  bucking  of  the  Sierra  Club 

Walton  League  delegates  expressed  the 
feeling  that  although  there  is  some  justiflca- 
Uon  !or  objections  to  a  national  park  by  In- 
dustry and  citizens  in  the  two  counties, 
revenue  from  tourism  created  would  offset 
economic  losses  suffered  by  the  lumber 
industry 

Delegates  also  brought  out  that  the  pro- 
posal for  the  smaller  park  is  more  realistic 
than  the  one  for  the  larger. 

Although  the  park  proposal  Is  being  con- 
sidered bv  Congress,  action  during  this  ses- 
sion l.s  considered  remote.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  recently  followed 
earlier  action  by  the  House.  In  refusing  to 
recommend  any  funds  for  the  park's  estab- 
lishment. 

IProm  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Mar.  2. 
1966) 
Redwoods  Park  Plan  Is  Sovnd 

Several  conservationist  organizations  have 
expressed  disappointment  over  the  Redwoods 
Nationul  Park  proposed  In  northern  Califor- 
nia by  the  Johnson  administration.  They 
say  it  is  in  the  wrong  place  and  too  small. 

LiXiiiion  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  As  to  size. 
It  seenus  to  us  that  the  proposed  bill  contains 
all  th.1t  can  be  reasonably  asked  from  a  Con- 
gress Miat  must  finance  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict while  fighting  Inflation  at  home  An 
uphill  struggle  will  be  necessary  to  pass  even 
this  bill 

The  bill  has  impressive  backing.  Though 
an  administration  measure,  it  Is  co-authored 
by  Republican  Sen  Thomas  KrcHEL  It  is 
supported  by  Gov.  Brown,  who  described  it 
as  the  most  that  reasonable  men  can  expect 
to  achieve  " 

Some  charge  that  the  measure  Is  no  more 
than  a  gesture.  It  calls  for  an  $84  million 
expenditure  over  a  five-year  period.  Of  that 
sum.  »60  8  million  would  go  for  land  acquisi- 
tion Federal  purchases  would  total  25.000 
acres,  of  which  8,000  would  be  virgin  red- 
woods The  world's  tallest  tree  would  be 
saved  Two  state  parks  would  be  expanded 
The  way  would  be  opened  for  more  acquisi- 
tions later     Quite  a  gesture! 

To  us  a  vita;  feature  of  the  bill  Is  Its  pro- 
vision for  payments  to  Del  Norte  and  Hum- 
boldt Counties,  and  to  affected  school  dis- 
tricts, lo  compensate  for  lost  taxes.  Another 
featikre  calls  for  the  quick  creation  of  Jobs 
developing  the  new  park  to  offset  Jobs  lost  in 
the  lumbering  industry. 

Too.  the  measure  wisely  calls  for  acquisi- 
tion of  the  complete  Mills  Creek  watershed 
above  Jededlah  Smith  Redwoods  State  Park 
In  Del  Norte  County.  Such  watershed  cxjntrol 
Is  nececsary  to  prevent  the  kind  of  tragic 
destruction  that  occurred  to  Rockefeller 
Grove  redwoods  a  decade  ago  because  the 
Bull  Creek  watershed  above  the  redwoods 
was  despoiled. 

We  still  advocate,  as  a  companion  to  the 
park  bill,  the  creation  of  a  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Parkway.  This  would  be  a  meander- 
ing scenic  road,  under  federal  auspices. 
stringing  together  the  coastal  redwood  groves 
like  Jewels  on  a  necklace  from  the  Big  Sur 
to  the  Oregon  border. 


COLORADO  RIVER  LEGISLATION 
VITAL  TO  WEST 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Preside^it,  I  come 
from  the  semiarid  West.  There  is  little 
question  that  were  it  not  for-<he  giant 
Hoover  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  the 
level  of  life  and  the  economy  of  the 
southern  part  of  California  could  not 
exist  today.  Water  continues  to  be  a  se- 
rious basic  problem  for  the  entire  semi- 
arid  section  of  our  country. 
-  At  long  last,  a  year  ago,  the  people  of 
Arizona  and  California  were  able  finally 
to  agree  that  the  people  of  Arizona  need 
repayable  Federal  reclamation  assistance 
if  their  economy  is  to  continue  to  survive 
and  grow:  and  that  unless  the  piople  of 
Arizona  and  California,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  States, 
acquired  additional  water,  an  iron  ceilinp 
would  be  placed  on  their  cap-icity  to 
grow. 

Ind'^ed,  the  people  in  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  as  well,  will  have  then- 
future  growth  stunted  unless  additional 
water  is  brcaght  into  the  lowei'  basin, 
thus  helping  all  basin  States. 

That  is  why  some  of  us  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
interested  in  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  consti  action  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  and  the  importation  of  water  into 
the  Lower  Coloiado  River  Basin. 

I  very  much  regret  that  some  exagger- 
ated and  rather  emotional  charges  have 
been  made  against  the  recommended 
constnirtion  of  two  dams  in  connection 
with  the  project. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  June  21. 
1966,  printed  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "In  Defense  cf  Grand  Canyon 
Dams."  which  demonstrates  that  the 
needs  of  the  people  for  water  must  be 
paramount. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  entitled  "In  Defense  of  Grand 
Canyon  Dams."  which  appeared  m  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  June  21.  1966. 

There  beln.c  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ' 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  ( Calif.  1   Times.  June 

21,  19661 

In  Detense  or  Grand  Canton  Dams 

The  Colorado  River  legislation  introduced 
in  Congress  this  year  Is  essential  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  entire  West  And  an  essential 
part  of  the  legislation  Is  construction  of 
Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams 

Justification  for  the  reclamation  dams  Is 
obvious,  for  by  meeting  the  Increased  power 
needs  of  the  area  they  also  will  help  finance 
most  of  the  cost  of  the  Colorado  River  devel- 
opment plan. 

The  mere  sioggestlon  of  more  dams  on  the 
Colorado,  however,  has  sent  some  organized 
conservationists    into   a   frenzy. 

Grand  Canyon  will  be  "ruined."  runs  the 
emotional  argument  of  thoee  who  apparently 
luive  not  examined  the  profxjsed  location 
of  the  dams  in  relation  to  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  or  their  effect  upon  the  river 
within  the  park.  To  them  we  commend 
these  fact.s: 

Marble  Canyon  Dam  would  be  built  13 
miles  upstream  of  the  eastern  border  of 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  nearly  four 
times  that  distance  from  the  traditional 
South  Rim  observ-ation  pwlnt. 


Bridge  Canyon  Dam  would  be  built  80.3 
miles  downstream  from  the  western  border  of 
the  national  park  and  149.5  river  mUes  from 
the  South  Rim.  Even  the  recreation  lake 
created  by  the  dam  would  be  55.6  miles  from 
the   South   Rim 

No  dams  or  lakes  wculd  be  visible  from 
any  public  observation  point  anywhere  m  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Patk 

The  Colorado  River  would  flow  exactly  as 
It  doe«  now  throu.'zh  the  104  miles  of  the 
interior  oJ  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
Only  *tffecl  would  be  a  lake  along  13  miles 
of  the  park's  western  boundary  In  ar  area 
the  general  public  never  sees  or  visits 

The  Times  respects  the  views  of  those 
conservationists  conceiTied  about  the  Grand 
Canyon  dams — including  our  cartoonist* 
Paul  Conrad  and  Frank  Interlandi  We  too. 
are  concerned,  but  we  disagree  emphatically 
that  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  will 
be  harmed  by  the  projects  in  question. 

Exaggerated  charges  only  tend  to  muddy 
the  waters  In  debate  on  legislation  that  de- 
mands the  most  thoiightful  consideration  by 
Congress. 


WHY  NOT  ANOTHER  PAUSE  IN  OUR 
BOMBING  OF  NORTH   VIETNAM? 

Mr  YOUNG  rf  Ohio.  MrPresident.it 
was  shocking  tg  read  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Washir*>Lon  Post  that  American 
forces  suffered  heavy  casualties  during 
a  battle  after  oi'r  Vietnamese  allies,  so- 
called,  simply  1  ^fused  to  help  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Post  many  American  GI's 
are  becoming  disgusted  with  the  dis- 
graceful conduct  of  thi  se  Vietnamese 
allies  who  prefer  to  w^lk  or  i  an  the  other 
way  when  the  goin^  pets  rough.  What 
possible  justification  can  there  be  for 
American  boys  to  continue  to  fight  and 
die  in  steaming,  malana-infested  jungles 
alongside  allies  who  frequently  turn  tall 
and  run  for  home  In  the  face  of  enemy 
fire? 

With  American  casualties  exceeding 
those  of  our  Vietnamese  allies  during 
many  weeks.  1)  is  apparent  that  the 
miserable  civil>fcftr  in  Vietnam  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  an  Am?rican  war. 
If  serious  attempts  aie  not  made  to  end 
this  conflict  it  is  quite  likely  that  young 
men  of  our  Nation  may  be  fighting  and 
dying  for  many  years  in  this  war-rav- 
aged country. 

No  matter  how  often  v.e  profess  our 
intention  to  defend  freedom  in  Vietnam, 
the  increasing  escalation  of  the  war  Is 
raising  grave  doubts  throughout  Asia 
and  elsewhere  m  the  world  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  policy.  Attacks  with 
sophisticated  weapor.s  on  unsophisti- 
cated and  illiterate  Asians  i';  building  a 
vast  reservoir  of  anti-Amencanism  and 
misunderstanding  of  our  countrj-  among 
the  masses  of  people  in  Asia, 

In  that  part  of  Vietnam  termed  South 
Vietnam,  recent  demonstrations  by  Bud- 
dhists against  the  militarist  regime  of 
Prime  Minister  Ky  have  take;i  on  a  defi- 
nite anti-American  tone.  Continued 
American  support  for  the  corrupt  regime 
of  Ky,  who  could  not  remain  in  power  2 
weeks  without  the  support  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  CIA  support,  appears  Incon- 
sistent with  our  alleged  comjnitment  to 
defend  the  princi^e-'^-^reedom  in  Viet- 
nam. For  how.'Iong  can  administration 
ofilcials  convince  the  American  public 
that  our  young  men  are   being   killed. 
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wounded,  or  afflicted  with  malaria  and 
other  jungle  ailments  to  defend  freedom 
In  Vietnam  when  our  so-called  Vietna- 
mese allies  show  little  Interest  In  defend- 
ing themselves''  Furthermore,  why 
should  we  have  committed  nearly  half  a 
million  of  the  finest  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  the  world  in  combat  in  a  little  country 
in  southeast  Asia  which  is  of  no  impor- 
tance whatever  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States? 

It  Is  time,  Mr  President,  that  adminis- 
tration ofBcials  opened  their  minds  to 
the  fact  that  the  complexities  of  the  Viet- 
nam problem  cannot  be  smoothed  away 
by  committiriK  more  men,  guns,  and 
bombs  to  the  further  destruction  of  Viet- 
nam The  senseless  killing  of  men, 
women,  and  children  in  Vietnam  brings 
us  no  closer  to  a  just  and  honorable  peace 
In  that  part  of  the  world.  Such  devasta- 
tion by  American  military  power  only 
serves  to  revive  all  over  again  terrible 
memories  of  the  tremendous  atomic  de- 
struction visited  on  Asiatics  by  American 
military  might  during  World  War  II.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  except  for  South  Ko- 
rea. Australia,  and  New  Zealand  the 
heads  of  state  and  majority  of  people  of 
other  Asiatic  nations  are  hostile  to  our 
intervention  in  Vietnam? 

There  is.  of  course,  no  simple  solution 
to  the  Vietnam  problem.  I  have  urged 
in  the  past,  however,  and  I  urge  again 
today,  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  re- 
turn to  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954  which 
provide  for  a  unified  Vietnam  after  na- 
tional elections.  Both  President  John- 
son and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  have  stated  their 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords. An  attempt  should  be  made  now 
to  bring  all  parties,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  Vletcong,  to  the  negotiating 
table  to  end  the  needless  destruction. 
Delegates  representing  the  Vletcong  or 
National  Liberation  Front  must  be  seated 
along  with  delegates  of  the  Hanoi  Gov- 
ernment and  delegates  of  the  Saigon 
regime  and  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  New  York  Times  recently  there 
was  a  statement : 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  live  this  tragedy 
out  until  a  new  administration  daree  explore 
and  espouse  some  other  direction  In  our  In- 
ternational Involvement. 

I  pray  that  we  Americans  should  not 
have  to  live  out  this  tragedy  until  1969 
or  1973. 

Instead  of  escalating  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam let  us  hope  that  administration 
leaders  will  give  continuing  topmost 
priority  to  making  every  possible  effort 
to  seek  a  cease-flre  and  an  armistice  In 
Vietnam.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  doing  this  or  probably  in- 
creasing our  Armed  Forces  in  southeast 
Asia  from  400.000.  which  is  our  present 
situation,  to  800,000  before  next  Decem- 
ber 

As  a  first  step  toward  this  I  propose 
that  our  President  offer  a  pause  in  our 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  targets  for  a 
period  of  15  days  commencing  very  soon. 
Then  a  definite  statement  should  be 
made  that  delegates  representing  the 
Vletcong  will  be  met  by  our  delegates 
across  the  table  at  any  conference  seek- 
ing a  cease-fire  and  an  armistice.  The 
National  Liberation  Front  is  not  a  gov- 


ernment, but  it  is,  however,  the  political 
arm  of  the  Vietcong. 

If  our  Commander  in  Chief  Is  sincere, 
which  I  believe  he  is,  In  his  desire  to 
bring  about  a  cease-flre  and  E>eace  in 
Vietnam,  he  will  definitely  state  that 
delegates  representing  the  Vietcong  or 
National  Liberation  Front  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  parties  to  negotiations  to  try 
to  work  out  a  settlement.  Also,  of 
"course,  delegates  of  the  Saigon  and 
Hanoi  Governments  should  be  required 
to  send  delegates  to  such  a  conference. 

Then  we  should  strive  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Control 
Commission  or  the  United  Nations  t« 
neutralize  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam.  Our  firepower  in  recent 
months  has  been  so  tremendous  and  so 
many  civilians — men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren— have  been  killed  by  our  bombing 
in  addition  to  the  deaths  incurred  in  the 
Vietcong  combat  forces,  that  now  may 
be  an  opportune  time  for  us  to  reln.slitute 
in  an  aggressive  manner,  our  offer  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  war. 

Let  us  reason  together  and  win  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  heads  of  .state 
of  the  free  nations  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  offering  to 
withdraw  our  Armed  Forces  to  our 
coastal  bases  if  definite  moves  toward  a 
cease-flre  and  an  armistice  In  Vietnam 
are  seriously  undertaken  by  officials  rep- 
resenting the  Hanoi  Government.  Then, 
if  peace  is  achieved  and  Vietnam  is  neu- 
tralized, let  us  withdraw  altogether  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  and  do  that  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  WARREN  G. 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  not  necessary  here  in  the 
Senate  to  argue  that  travel — domestic 
and  international— is  big  business. 

As  Senators  we  are  directly  involved 
in  its  problems  and  largely  responsible 
for  Its  orderly  development  as  an  im- 
portant element  of  our  economy. 

Our  senatorial  responsibility  is  vested 
in  the  Committee  on  Commerce  on  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve.  This  is  an 
honor  magnified — and  I  mean  no  play 
on  words — by  our  chairman,  Warren  G. 
Magnuson. 

His  leadership  has  been  an  Inspiration 
and  we  share  In  his  refiected  glory  as 
Senator  Magnuson  is  honored  by  the 
travel  industry  for  his  zeal  in  establish- 
ing the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 

Chairman  Magnuson 's  devotion  in  this 
area  was  well  documented  by  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  T.  Murphy,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  at  a 
Washington  function  last  Thursday. 

This  was  a  luncheon  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  given  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents  in  honor  of  Senator  Magnuson. 

The  affair  pinpoints  our  official  effort 
to  reach  all  points  of  the  free  world  with 
the  hearty  message  that  America  wants 
them  to  visit  us 

By  the  way,  the  October  meeting  of 
this  35th  anniversary  of  ASTA  will  be 
In  Seattle  In  the  home  State  of  Senator 
Magnuson. 


Vice  President  Humphrey  sent  a  char- 
acteristic telegram  of  congratulation  to 
the  gathering  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  this  telegram  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's speech  be  I'^cluded  In  the  body  of 
the  ilKroRD  Rt  this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegran 
and  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  Vice  Presidemt. 

June  22.  196S 
Mr   IRVIN  M   Prankei.. 

President.  Amencan  Society  of  Travel  Agenu'' 
Room  772.  Mayflower  Hotel.  Washington 
DC: 

The  American  Society  of  Travol  AgenU 
pUys  a  tremendously  Important  role— not 
only  in  our  great  travel  Industry  but  in  the 
Amencan  people's  enjoyment  of  the  good  Uf» 
Please  convey  my  warmest  congratulations  to 
your  fellow  officers  and  directors  on  ASTAs 
35th  anniversary.  ASTA  Is  to  be  commends 
for  its  devotion  to  professionalism  and 
ethics. 

What  a  great  guest  of  lionr.r  you  have 
Your  citation  to  Senator  Warren  G  Magnu- 
son Is  a  well -deserved  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest,  ablest  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
provid  to  be  Maggie  s  friend  atid  to  have  been 
his  teammate  for  many  good  cau.see  I  salute 
him  and  appreciate  your  honoring  him. 

Be.st  wishes  for  an  outstanding  boart 
meeting. 

Hubert  H.  Humphret 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Robert  T  Mie- 
PHY,    Vice    Chairman,    Civii.    Aeronautics 

BOAHD,    AT   Li;.NC'HEON    OF   AMERICAN   SOCITTT 

OF  Travel  Agents  Honoring  Se.natos 
Warken  O.  Magnuson,  MArn-owEB  Hotel, 
Washington.  D.C.  June  23.  1966 
It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
Join  you.  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  American  Society  of  Travei 
Agents,  and  your  other  distinguished  guesu 
In  paying  tribute  to  Senator  Warbkn  G 
Magntson.  the  noted  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Conunlttee.  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership  In  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  travel  and  tourism  and  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  travel  agency  Industry- 
Certainly,  there  Is  no  person  in  the  Congre« 
or  in  the  Country  more  deserving  of  thl« 
award. 

As  some  of  you  know.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  worlc  closely  with  Senator  Magnl-- 
SON  for  some  years  as  a  member  of  the  stafi 
of    the   Senate   Commerce   Committee  prior 
to  my  service  on  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Consequently.  I  have  firsthand  Icnowledge  of 
his  constant  and  ardent  support  of  the  de- 
velopment of  air  transportation  us  well  as 
some    of    the    many    specific    contribution* 
which  he  has  made  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  sound  national  transporu- 
tlon  system  In  all  facets  and  all  its  mode*, 
including  water,  rail  and  surface,  as  well  as 
air      One  Impressive  example  of  his  personal 
achievement  In  the  field  of  your  special  in- 
terest   is   the   creation   of   the   United  State* 
Travel  Service  which   is  directly  and  wholly 
attributable  to  Senator  Magnuson's  legisla- 
tive leadership.     Clearly,  as  a  man  of  vision, 
he  was  years  ahead  of  all  of  us  In  his  insist- 
ence upon  the  beginning  of  .some  sound  Fed- 
eral Interest  in   the  promotion  of  travel  to 
the  United  States  with  proper  emphasis  upon 
the  monetary  benefita  which   would  result 
from  such   an   organized  promotional  effort. 
Aviation  and  the  air  transport  Industry  In 
particular,  is  greatly  Indebteded  to  him  not 
only    for   his   active   aid    and   a.ssistance  on 
legislative    matters    lodged    in    the    Senat« 
Commerce  Committee,   but  also  for  his  in- 
valuable help  and  assiduous  support  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  where  the 
funding  of  aviation  programs  must  be  au- 
thorized   in    order    to    be    effectively   imple- 
mented. 
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The  scope  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  Is  of  such  magnitude 
ind  the  volume  of  Its  business  so  great  as  to 
inipose  ft  very  heavy  btirden  of  responsibility 
upon  its  Chairman — a  resiKinslblllty  which 
has  been  discharged  with  fidelity  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  with  the  courtesy  to  all  who 
forae  before  it.  As  many  of  you  know,  the 
Conunlttee  is  responalble  for  the  legislative 
review,  not  only  of  the  work  of  all  of  the 
transportation  agencl«e  and  commissions. 
but  also  for  the  functioning  of  almost  all  of 
the  Feder.il  regulatory  agencies.  Including  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  among 
others.  Certainly,  no  other  man  in  the 
countrv  has  a  more  Intimate  knowledge  of 
this  whole  wide  spectrum  of  Federal  admin- 
istrative law.  including  all  aspects  of  trans- 
portation law.  than  your  distinguished  guest 
0.'  honor  today.  Yet,  he  has  always  found 
the  time  to  devote  his  energies  to  Important 
work  on  other  committees,  Including  the 
.'\pproprlations  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences without  compromising  his  effective 
leadership  in  all  matters  of  prime  concern 
hT.d  impLTtance  to  the  many  subcommittees 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  In  him 
we  have  not  only  a  supervisor,  but  a  friend 
and  loyal  .supporter  a.?  well  I  am  very  happy, 
indeed,  to  say  that  our  distinguished  Chair- 
man Charles  S.  Murphy,  and  my  colleagues. 
jof  Miiictti.  Whitney  Olllllland  and  John 
Adams,  liave  asked  me  to  especially  convey 
their  i'ory  warm  and  affectionate  regards  to 
him  as  well  as  uur  congratulations  to  tlie 
ASTA  Borird  of  Directors  for  their  perspi- 
cacity in  selecting  him  for  this  special 
citation  of  merit. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  indulging  In  any 
lengthy  speech  which  might  otherwl.se  mar 
what  has  been  a  very  ple;isant  occasion  But 
I  know  that  some  remarks  are  expected  and  I 
tissiime  I  would  be  derelict  in  accepting  your 
hospitality  were  I  not  to  make  some  few 
brief  comments. 

It  IS  particularly  gratifying  for  those  of  us 
in  Government  to  note  that  one  of  the  chief 
purpo.sts  cf  your  present  meetings  here  In 
Wasliiugii.n  Is  In  connection  with  the  pronio- 
t'.on  of  the  "Visit  U.S.A."  and  "Discover 
.Mnerlra"  programs — programs  which  are 
clearly  in  keeping  with  the  President's  desire 
to  alleviate  the  balance  of  payments  defi- 
ciency In  the  field  of  travel  and  tourism 
During  a  period  of  relatively  high  disposable 
income  those  of  us  Interested  In  air  trans- 
portation should  devote  every  effort  to  mak- 
ing available  to  more  of  our  foreign  friends, 
as  well  as  our  own  citizens,  the  special  at- 
tractions of  natural  beauty,  culture  and  cli- 
mate which  are  found  in  such  wide  variety 
within  the  United  States.  At  the  present 
time  an  appropriately  priced  and  appropri- 
ately packaged  air  transportation  product  can 
be  sold  to  an  increasing  percentage  of  the 
tourist  market.  Stimulating  this  vacation 
travel  market  is  particularly  within  your 
competerice  and  ability  and.  clearly,  you  have 
a  unique  role  to  play  with  respect  to  it. 
Ail  of  us  commend  your  efforts  in  this  pro- 
motional endeavor  and  trust  that  your  fur- 
ther concentration  on  this  subject  at  the 
Jonhcomlnp  Annual  Meeting  in  Seattle  will 
be  highly  productive 

Of  course,  we  are  aware  of  some  special 
problems,  the  resolution  of  which  would 
n^»t  likely  facilitate  your  promotional  ef- 
Jjrtf^  in  selling  America  to  more  and  more 
of  your  clienlB.  Recently,  our  able  Chairman. 
Charles  Murphy,  gave  some  very  direct  and 
"iteresting  comments  on  these  problems  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  testimony  before  the 
Stlect  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  which  he  noted 
i-he  special  desire  and  Interest  of  the  Board 
m  assLsting  In  the  resolution  of  them  I  am 
aure  that  most  of  you  are  f  anal  liar  with  the 


views  he  expressed  regarding  the  level  of  com- 
missions in  domestic  and  International  travel 
and  the  feasibility  of  working  out  an  accept- 
able system  for  the  allocation  of  free  or  re- 
duced rate  transportation  so  that  the  Incen- 
tives for  travel  agency  activity  In  the  sale  of 
domestic  transportation  can  be  at  least  as 
favorable  as  those  which  exist  for  the  sale  of 
International  transportation.  Hopefully, 
your  recently  launched  and  Jointly  financed 
study  of  the  role  of  the  travel  agent  In  the 
merchandising  of  air  travel  will  provide  us 
with  a  better  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  how  some  of  these  matters  can  be  re- 
solved In  the  overall  public  and  national  in- 
terest. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  all  of  us 
are  pleased  with  the  continuing  dialogue  be- 
tween the  carriers  and  yourselves  and  the 
better  rapport  which  has  been  achieved  dur- 
ing the  piist  few  years  t.hrotigh  tiiese  mutual 
exchanges  of  views.  It  the  carriers  and  the 
agents  can  achieve  a  satisfactory  ordering  of 
their  respective  Interests,  such  a  result  would 
be  preferable  to  requiring  the  Board  to  im- 
pose its  own  Judgment  in  these  matters. 
Naturally,  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  ex- 
ercise the  reeponsibUity  delegated  to  us  by 
the  Congress  in  passing  upon  the  Air  Traffic 
Conference  and  .International  Air  Tran.eport 
Association  agency  resolutions,  but  we  are 
also  desirous  that  you  seek  to  achieve  mu- 
tually satisfactory  agreemeiits  with  the  car- 
riers In   the  first  instance. 

As  Senator  Magnuson  would  say  in  guid- 
ing a  bill  through  Committee.  "This  may  re- 
quire a  little  giving  as  well  as  taking   " 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  Board  Is 
quite  desirous  to  solicit  the  good  will  and  the 
support  of  this  society  and  that  of  the  car- 
riers in  coordinating  every  effort  to  alleviate 
the  balance  of  payments  deficiency  in  the 
area  of  tourism  and  thus,  implement  the 
President's  program  along  the.se  lines  You 
may  be  assured  tliat  every  consideration  will 
be  given  to  reasoned  positions  of  the  travel 
agents  in  resolving  this  Important  public 
issue 

Finally,  let  me  say  that.  In  my  Judgment. 
this  Society  has  served  a  very  useful  func- 
tion in  bringing  to  bear  on  carrier-agent 
problems  a  degree  of  statesman-like  leader- 
ship so  that  there  has  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  past  few  years  in  that  relation- 
ship which  Is  so  important  to  the  whole  air 
transportation  industry  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  The  Society,  also,  has  Intervened  in 
a  number  of  important  cases  at  the  Board 
and  we  have  come  to  value  its  views  and  to 
accord  great  weight  to  its  evidence  in  the 
record.  While  we  know  that  there  are  sonie 
pending  problems  of  rather  major  and  In- 
tricate proportions,  I  venture  the  hope  that 
with  your  contlntied  good  sense  and  good 
will  iliese  will  be  resolved  without  acrimony 
and  in  the  overall  national  Interest. 

I  compliment  you  for  your  achievements 
and  tliank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  kind 
invitation  to  participate  in  this  spyecial  lunch- 
eon honoring  Senator  Magnuson  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
TvDiNGS  In  the  chair  i .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -VVlthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


resolution  to  designate  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  September  of  each  year  as  "Interfaith 
Day  '  This  joint  resolution  was  first  In- 
troduced b>-  Senator  Keating  and  myself 
in  the  88th  Congress  and  was  introduced 
in  the  House  last  week  by  Congressman 
KuPFTRiiAN.  of  New  York. 

The  joint  resolution  is  built  upon  our 
belief  in  brotherhood — a  belief,  after  all, 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded 
and  upon  which  we  have  built  our  prestnt 
fn-eatness  Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  act 
on  that  belief;  an  Interfaith  Day  ob- 
served by  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
sect  or  creed,  would  encourage  mutual 
understanding  between  all  people  of  good 
will 

Indeed,  such  understanding  1?  neces- 
sary to  promote  brotherhood  and  bring 
an  end  to  religious  discrimination,  which 
is  so  divisive  and  so  contrar>'  to  Ameri- 
can traditions  and  guai'antees  of  free- 
dom of  worship. 

This  country  is  moving  toward  a  break- 
ine  down  of  religious  barriers,  and  an 
end  to  rigid  differences  between  all  reli- 
gions. This  is  fitting  and  proper,  and  is 
consistent  with  the  spirit  in  the  Con- 
stitution. In  the  pause  granted  us  by 
the  observance  of  an  Interfaith  Day.  each 
Individual  may  participate  in  the  way  he 
deems  most  appropriate  and  at  the  same 
time,  all  Americans  will  be  united  by  a 
common  bond  of  religious  freedom  Such 
observance  will  give  us  all  the  oppor- 
tvmity  to  reiterate  and  renew  our  belief 
in  brotherhood  and  religious  freedom, 
and  therefore  I  uree  passage  of  this 
resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriat,ely  referred 

Tlie  joint  resolution  iS.J  Res.  173  > 
designating  the  fourth  Sunday  In 
September  of  each  year  as  "In^rfaith 
Day."  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  •  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


INTERFAFFH  DAY 

Mr.  JAVITS      Mr,  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 


HEMISPHERIC  DECISION  NEEDED 
ON  ARGENTINE  MILITARY  TAKE- 
OVER 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  rather  deliberately  to  an 
event  which  has  just  been  reported — &s  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  hardly  caught  up 
with  the  press — and  that  Is  the  military 
takeo\'er  in  Argentina  last  night. 

■V^nthln  the  past  few  weeks  I  returned 
from  Argentina,  where  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  leaders  of  their 
Congress,  with  their  F>T-esldent,  Dr  Illia — 
who,  we  are  now  advised,  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  militar>- — and  with  many 
leaders  of  business  and  government, 
cabinet  ofBcers,  and  so  forth. 

\Vhen  I  was  there,  the  air  was  full  of 
rumors  concerning  a  military  takeover. 
I  have  given  the  matter  considerable 
thought  and  considerable  development  in 
terms  of  policy,  and  I  should  like  to  lay 
this  question  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

The  military  tsikeover  of  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  President  Illia  of 
Argentina  last  night  because  of  the 
armed  forces'  fear  of  the  growing 
strength  sho'WTi  by  the  Peronistas  at  the 
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polls,  and  fear  of  possible  coUudon  be- 
tween Peronlst  leaders  and  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  armed  forces  is  a  tra^c  de- 
velopment for  Argentina  and  the  hemi- 
sphere. I  say  this  having  personally  ob- 
served conditions  in  Argentina  recently. 
It  may  be  argued  that  this  military 
takeover  was  necessitated  by  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  present  government  In 
deftllng  with  btislc  economic  and  political 
problems  of  the  country.  But  it  may  be 
argued  with  equal  persuasiveness  that 
however  transitional  may  be  the  entry  of 
the  armed  forces  into  the  political  affairs 
of  Argentina — or  any  Latin  American 
country  for  that  matter — this  coup  is  a 
manifestation  of  political  immaturity 
and  instability  which  has  become  and  will 
increasingly  become  damaging  to  Argen- 
tina's development  and  the  development 
oi  free  Institutions  in  Latin  America  and 
should  not  be  favored  by  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  delay  U.S. 
recognition  of  the  new  regime  until  sat- 
isfied that  the  government  in  Argentina 
will  be  restored  to  constitutional  civilian 
authority.  I  also  urge  our  Government 
to  call  for  the  Immediate  convening  of 
the  OAS  Council  of  Ministers  to  adopt 
an  appropriate  policy  for  the  hemisphere 
toward  Argentina. 

We  must  find  some  way  of  showing  our 
disapproval  of  these  military  takeovers 
and  we  must  find  a  realistic  sanction 
against  them.  Immediate  recognition  of 
the  military  regime  or  other  forms  of  ap- 
proval or  acquiescence  will  only  give  en- 
couragement to  other  military  groups 
throughout  Latin  America  that  are  im- 
patient with  constitutional  government. 
I  am  very  glad  to  note  from  the  picker 
which  has  just  been  handed  to  me  that 
the  United  States  has  suspended  diplo- 
matic relatlot^  with  Argentina.  I  wel- 
come the  action  of  our  Government 
In  suspending  diplomatic  relations  with 
Argentina 

Only  by  avoiding  Immediate  recogni- 
tion of  this  military  regime  can  we  es- 
cape the  negative  consequences  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  experience.  Our 
immediate  recognition  of  the  Junta 
which  overthrew  the  freely  elected  gov- 
ernment of  Juan  Bosch  further  exacer- 
bated our  fragile  relations  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors 

There  Js  a  Juridical  basis  for  this  posi- 
tion. Resolution  26  adopted  at  the  Sec- 
ond Special  Inter -American  Conference 
In  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  November  1965 
clearly  makes  a  displacement  of  elected 
civilian  government  a  matter  of  inter- 
American  concern  The  resolution  calls 
for  consultations  immediately  following 
the  overthrow  of  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. It  also  established  two  condi- 
tions before  recogiiitlon  should  be  given 
to  de  facto  governments:  First,  an  ex- 
pression by  the  de  facto  government  of 
Its  purpose  to  hold  free  elections  within 
a  reasonable  period,  and,  second,  will- 
ingness by  that  regime  to  fulfill  the  in- 
ternational obligations  assumed  previ- 
ously by  Its  country,  to  respect  human 
rights  and  to  comply  with  the  commit- 
ments assumed  by  the  signatories  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Ameri- 


cas and  the  general  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  P\mta  del  Este  adopted  in 
August  1961. 

This  takeover  in  Argentina  makes  It 
Imperative  that  the  OAS  establish  a  pol- 
icy of  collective  consultation  and  action 
of  a  binding  character  to  determine — by 
a  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  OAS — whether  or  not 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  should 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  a 
regime  brought  into  power  in  a  member 
state  by  the  overthrow  of  a  duly  elected 
constitutional  democratic  government. 
Resolution  26  is  not  now  mandatory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REroRD,  as  follows: 

XXVI.    IKTORMAL     PROCEDTTHE     ON     THE     RECOGNI- 
TION   OF    DE    FACTO    GOVERNMENTS 

Whereas  The  various  Instruments  or  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system  have  established  and 
reiterated  the  principle  that.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  real  harmony  and  solidarity 
among  the  American  states.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  effective  practice  of  representative 
democracy  be  exercised  in  each  one  of  them; 

Consequently,  the  overthrow  of  a  govern- 
ment and  Its  replacement  by  a  de  facto  gov- 
ernment could  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
solidarity  of  the  hemisphere,  and  Is  there- 
fore the  subject  of  concern  on  the  part  of  all 
the  American  states; 

Through  Resolution  XXXVI,  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American  States 
charged  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Council  of 
Jurists  with  the  preparation  of  a  draft  stat- 
ute on  the  recognition  of  de  facto  gov- 
ernmenu.  a  task  which  It  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  carry  out.  and 

Until  such  lime  as  said  statute  has  been 
drafted.  It  is  desirable  that  an  Informal 
procedure  on  the  recognition  of  tlw  de  facto 
governments  b«  established. 

The  Second  Special  Inter-Amerlcan  Con- 
ference resolves: 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  member  states 
that,  immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  a 
government  and  Its  replacement  by  a  de 
facto  government,  they  begin  an  exchange 
of  views  *n  the  situation,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  whether  or  not  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  took  place  with  the  com- 
plicity and  aid  of  one  or  more  foreign  gov- 
ernments, or  of  their  respective  officers  or 
agents 

2.  To  recommend  that  the  governments 
member  stales,  in  ihe  exchange  of  views  pro- 
vided for  in  the  preceding  article,  consider 
the  following  circumstances: 

a.  Whether  the  de  facto  government  pro- 
poses to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
holding  of  elections  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod, giving  Its  people  the  opp<3rtunlty  freely 
to  participate  In  the  consequent  electoral 
process;  and 

b  Whether  the  de  facto  government  agrees 
to  fulfill  the  International  obligations  as- 
.sumed  previously  by  Its  country,  to  respect 
the  human  rights  expressed  In  the  American 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man. 
iind  to  comply  with  the  commitments  as- 
sumed by  the  signatories  of  the  Declaration 
of  the  Peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este. 

3  To  recommend  that,  once  opinions  have 
been  exchanged,  each  government  decide 
whether  It  will  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  de  facto  government. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  can  well 
understand  the  concern  of  Argentinians 
about  the  possible  return  of  Peronism  u 
a  dominant  political  force  in  ArgenUna's 
life.  But,  the  patriotic  leaders  and  citi- 
zens of  Argentlrm  should  have  insiwed 
and  should  continue  to  work  lor  change 
within  Argentine  society  by  building  ef- 
fective political  organizations  and  by  de- 
veloping programs  which  would  provide 
the  Argentine  people  with  a  democratic 
alternative. 

Democracy  is  a  very  difficult  political 
system,  yet  it  has  been  proven  by  history 
to  be  the  soundest  approach  to  .serving 
the  best  interests  of  the  people,  it  it 
more  important  to  uphold  the  democratic 
system  than  to  undermine  it  through  a 
temporary  military  solution  that  can  only 
postpone  the  time  when  Argentina's  fun- 
damental problems  must  be  met. 

I  strongly  urge  the  administration  now 
that  it  suspended  diplomatic  relations 
with  Argentina  not  to  be  hasty  In  recog- 
nizing the  new  Argentine  Government 
lest  through  this  act  we  dishearten  those 
elements  throughout  Latin  America 
who — through  great  sacrifices— are  at- 
tempting to  meet  Latin  Americas  burn- 
ing problems  within  a  democratic  frame- 
work. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  administration 
use  all  its  prestige  and  Influence  to  en- 
courage the  return  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment to  that  country. 
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THE  CHRONIC  DRUNK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Indica- 
tive of  the  growing  awareness  through- 
out the  Nation  of  the  problem  of  alcohol- 
ism IS  the  series  of  four  articles  bv  Tom 
Connolly  and  Cliflf  Smith  which  appeared 
In  the  Rochester.  N.Y..  Times-Union 

The  statistics  of  alcoholism  are  grim— 
5  to  6  million  alcoholics,  the  Nations 
fourth  most  serious  health  problem, 
shortened  life  .span,  and  an  alcoholic 
death  rate  2  4  times  that  of  the  normal 
population,  and  a  cost  to  business  and 
industry  of  some  $2  billion  annually. 
But  incapable  of  measurement  by  any 
statistics  is  the  heavy  burden  on  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  afflicted  indi- 
vidual. And  alcoholism  take.s  a  further 
toll  of  innocents  through  high  crime 
and  accident  rates,  especially  accidents 
on  the  Nation's  highways. 

Early  this  year  I  intioduced  the  Alco- 
holism Control  Act  in  1966— S.  2834— to 
establish  a  research  and  Federal  urant- 
In-aid  program  for  the  treatment,  edu- 
cation and  prevention  of  alcoholism. 
This  measure  is  presently  pendinc  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  consideration  may  be 
given  to  it  within  the  year. 

The  Rochester  Times-Union  merits 
the  approbation  of  the  conrm unity  for 
its  scries  of  articles.  It  hao  rendered 
a  public  service  in  an  area  where  greater 
public  understanding  can  be  the  means 
to  achieving  effective  progress 

I  ask  unanimous  con-sent  tlial  the 
series  of  four  articles  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

from    the    Rochester    (N.Y.)    Times-Union, 
'  May  23.  IQM) 

THi  CHRONIC  Drunk:    9  Years   in    Pen   roR 
Intoxication 

(By  Tom  Connolly) 

Nine  years  In  the  county  penitentiary  Ar- 
r»ted  122  times  for  public  intoxication  One 
of  the  heaviest  court  records  on  file  here 

Thftts  the  record  of  a  Rochester  man  who 
will  be  released  shortly  trom  the  Monroe 
County  Penitentiary  Just  In  time  for  his 
48ih  birthday. 

It  is  u  record  of  a  common  drunlc — an  alco- 
holic And  It  Is  fairly  tj^plcai  lu  that  It 
serves  a.s  an  example  of  the  baffling  problem 
fartne  the  courts,  police,  social  workers,  and 
other!-  who  deal  dally  with  the  alcoholic 

The  record  on  this  man  began  Dec.  16, 
IM6.  a  short  while  before  Christmas,  and  not 
ux)  long  later  World  War  n.     He  was  28. 

Ho  v^iis  arrested  on  Monroe  Avenue  axid 
charged  with  public  Intoxication  At  the 
time,  he  worked  as  a  grinder  In  a  machine 
shop 

It  was  his  first  arrest  The  Judge  ordered 
a  suspended  sentence  His  last  anrest  was 
Kpr.i  :30  of  this  year. 

Police  picked  him  up  at  9:30  pm  an  How- 
ell Street  The  arreet  IHotter  stated  he  had 
wandered  Into  the  path  of  a  car  and  was 
grazed,  but  not  hurt. 

The   Judge   ordered    a    30-day    {>enltentlary 
sentence 

If  the  man  can  stay  sober  for  several  days 
when  he  gets  out.  he  will  observe  his  birth- 
day next  month  outside  the  "pen".  But 
chances  are  against  it,  based  on  his  past 
record 

Since  tJiat  first  arrest,  the  man  has  ap- 
peared ijefive  12  different  City  CX>urt  Judges. 

Eiuh  Judge  has  seen  him  several  times. 

In  thiit  time  one  Judge.  J<^n  P  Lomenzo. 
went  on  to  become  secretary  of  state  An- 
other Henry  E.  Gillette,  became  city  mayor 
and  councilman.  George  D  Ogden  was  ele- 
vated to  the  County  Court  bench  Other 
men  retired  Some  were  defeated  In  election 
bids     Others  are  still  serving. 

In  all.  they  handed  down  sentences  total- 
ing 107  months  for  the  man  In  question 

Dozen.s  of  other  times,  he  forfeited  ball  of 
from  »5  to  $10, 

He  got  .suspended  sentences  many  times 

His  court  file  here  Includes  seven  "record 
cirds  "  Each  card  has  11  spaces  to  a  side  for 
marilng  an  arrest  and  dlsjxwltlon  of  the 
case 

P'lr  thi.s  man.  four  of  his  seven  cards  are 
filled  on  each  side  The  other  three  arc  hlled 
on  one  side,  and  partly  fiiled  on  the  back  side. 

When  he  was  arrested  last  September  he 
said  he  was  a  trucker's  helper  In  his  several 
a-'rests  since  then,  he  refxirted  he  had  no  Job. 

Mostly,  since  he  first  met  with  the  law  In 
;s4«i  the  man  has  listed  himself  as  unem- 
ployed. 

Some  of  his  Jobs,  when  he  worked.  Includ- 
ed foundry  worker,  laborer,  grinder,  and 
pin  setter 

HU  addresses  here  have  Included  low- 
priced  downtown  hotels,  rooming  hovises, 
SophouM'!!        .  since  torn  down  the  Men's 

Service  Center.     Many   times   when    he   was 
picked  up  he  told  police  he  had  no  home  ^ 

HlE   'pniice  blotter  profile"  reads: 

Male  .Single.  White.  B.-,rn  In  Rochester 
5  feet  10   165  pound."     Black  hair      Blue  eyes 

It  list,*!  no  relatives  or  parentf  for  police  to 
notify 

TTie  man's  last  overnight  address  before 
he  be^m  another  of  his  many  "pen  "  terms 
wa£ 

Cell  57  at  Police  Headquarters. 


(Prom    the   Rochester    (N.Y. i    Times-Union 

May  24.  1966] 

The  Chronic  Drunk ;  ComaTS  TorcH 

Problem 

I  By  Tom  Connolly  i 

One  of  every  four  cases  in  City  Court  In- 
volves a  public  drunk. 

In  the  la«t  6  years  more  than  30,000  cases 
of  public  Intoxication  have  been  handled 
here. 

An  eetlmated  3,000  hard-core,  chronic 
drunks  pass  through  the  courts  here,  accord- 
ing to  Edward  Tejw,  chief  complaint  clerk 
for  the  City  Court's  Criminal  Branch 

"Chronic  alcoholics  arrested  on  charges  of 
public  intoxication  are  one  of  the  court's  big- 
gest problems"  he  says 

"Many  of  the  court  cases  represent  several 
charges  against  the  same  person  .  .  the  type 
we  call  a  repeater" 

Last  year  there  were  5.132  cases  of  public 
Intoxication  handled  In  City  Court.  The 
year  l)efore  there  were  4.620  In  1960  there 
were  6,031. 

How  are  drunks  dealt  with  In  court? 

"The  physical  and  economic  condition  of 
the  offender  must  be  taken  into  careful  con- 
sideration," wjys  TeJw 

"Those  who  appear  badly  affected  by 
alcohol  might  be  hospitalized  for  several 
days, 

"Penalties  can  run  from  a  suspended 
penitentiary  term  to  a  6-month  sentence 
Thirty  days  Is  about  average." 

TeJw  says  a  prison  sentence  does  little 
except  keep  a  drunk  away  from  liquor  while 
he's  in  the  p>en 

City  Court  Judge  James  P.  Sheehan  t«rmed 
as  "ridiculous"  a  petition  before  Supreme 
Court  to  declare  punishment  of  a  chronic 
alcoholic  unconstitutional. 

"Either  they  are  publicly  Intoxicated  or 
they  are  not,"  Sheehan  said.  "I  don't  know 
the  answer  but  the  trouble  with  many  of 
these  holler  than  thou'  people  Is  they  &Tt  not 
exposed  to  the  problem  as  we  are." 

Sheehan  said  he  was  referring  lo  men  "Just 
completing  sentences  of  30  days,  3  months. 
6  months  .  and  they  are  right  back  In 
court  days  after  their  release" 

"Many  of  them  are  more  than  drunks 
They  become  panhandlers  and  annoy  decent 
citizens  on  public  streets.  They  don't  want 
to  do  anything  but  slip  Into  the  easy  life  of 
being  cared  for  by  someone  else." 

"Who's  going  to  Ef>end  the  money  to  build 
comfortable  homes  and  institutions  for  these 
chronic  drunks  who  don't  want  to  do  much 
to  help  themselves'" 

Alphonse  L.  Cassettl.  City  Court  Judge.  Is 
serving  on  a  civic  committee  studying  the 
needs  and  purpose  of  a  new  penitentiary. 
He  suggested  that  In  the  future  a  chronic 
alcoholic  may  be  handled  in  the  Civil  Branch 
rather  th^  the  Criminal  Branch  of  City 
Court. 

Cassettl  said  most  alcoholics  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  check  Into  institutions  on 
their  own  for  txeatment  He  said  it  would 
probably  be  nece.s^ary  for  a  civil  commitment 

City  Court  Judge  Emmett  L.  Doyle  does 
not  think  prison  terms  are  the  a:iswer  but 
adds: 

"The  court  has  no  choice  except  to  either 
send  them  to  the  penittntlary  or  back  to  the 
streets 

"The  repeaters  are  back  In  Jail  a  few  days 
after  they  get  out  of  the  pen." 

Doyle,  agreeing  that  the  chronic  alcoholic 
16  apparently  unable  to  help  himself,  com- 
niented; 

"Right  now  there  Is  no  sensible  place  for 
them  to  be  put.  It's  one  of  the  toughest 
problems  facing  the  court." 


iPVom    the    Rochester    iNYi    Times-Union. 
May   2£,    l»6e| 
'The    Chronic    Drunk:      A    Bitrden    on    the 

COMMTTNITT 

(By   Cliff   Smith) 

During  his  35  years  on  Rochester's  Skid 
Row.  "Jim"  waa  arrested  nearly  4O0  tunee  for 
public  intoxication  Now  he's  alcohol-free, 
reuiilted  with  his  famUy  and  running  a  suc- 
cessful   painting   and    contracting    buslueea. 

"He  made  it."  aays  Robert  E.  Smith,  dlrec- 
tca-  of  the  Health  Association's  CouncU  on 
Alcoholism,  "because,  one.  somebody  cared 
whether  he  lived  or  died  and,  two,  he  stopped 
blaming   his   problems   on   everyone   else  " 

Smith  wEus  one  of  the  many  alcohol  experts 
who  used  to  think  that  society  had  to  wait 
until  the  drunk  was  ready  before  he  could 
be  helped. 

•"This  Is  a  myth."  he  says.  "Whether  on 
East  Avenue  or  Skid  Row,  the  alcoholic  does 
not  seek  help.  He  must  have  someone  do  it 
for  him.  He  has  to  be  confronted  with  his 
problem  and  forced  to  change." 

Dr  John  L.  Norris.  Kodak  Park  medical 
director  and  nationally  known  for  his  work 
with  alcoholics  says  the  problem  of  the 
chronic  drunk  has  been  "the  ugly  duckling 
of  our  society" 

Only  recently  have  the  medical  profession 
and  others  who  come  In  contact  with  chronic 
drunks  stopped  sweeping  the  problem  under 
the  rug.  but  Dr  Norris  says  society's  repul- 
sion is  understandable. 

"Nobody  likes  to  take  care  of  them,"  he 
says,  "They  never  tell  the  truth  The  most 
any  ever  drink,  you  know    are  two  beers  " 

Chronic  drunks  never  do  what  they're  told, 
he  says  "If  given  a  prescription,  they  get 
lm[>atient  If  they  don't  get  an  Immediate 
reaction.  Instead  of  waiting  the  prescribed 
time,  they  take  three  or  four  dosages  when 
told  to  take  only  one" 

And,  says  Dr.  Norris,  they've  convinced 
themselves  so  completely  of  the  excuses  they 
give  for  being  in  trouble  that  they  tell  a 
story  practically  impossible  to  disbelieve  for 
anyone  who  doesn't  know  them 

"But  after  you've  been  conned  a  few  times, 
you  get  a  little  tired  of  It.  This  is  the  major 
reason  why  physiclanc,  social  workers,  the 
caretakers  of  the  community  In  general  are 
actively  dislntwosted  in  working  with  these 
people." 

Although  the  problem  is  complicated  be- 
cause It  involves  the  mentally,  physically 
and  spiritually  sick.  Dr  Norris  believes  It 
should  be  more  vigorously  attacked. 

"When  upwards  of  50  per  cent  of  all  the 
work  the  police  department  has  tc  do  in- 
volves drinking,  alcoholism  and  the  chronic 
drunk — and  goodness  knows  how  much  of 
the  costs  of  welfare  are  related  to  this — Id 
say  It's  a  sizable  problem." 

Perhaps  an  indication  of  how  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  problem  is  shown 
by  the  disagreement  over  how  many  public 
drunks  there  are  In  Monroe  County. 

Smith  estimates  between  1.000  and  1,600. 
The  Rev  Thomas  B  Richards,  director  of  the 
Men's  Service  Center,  figures  no  more  than 
200  under  custody  at  any  given  time,  but 
doesn't  know  how  many  others  may  be  wan- 
dering around  loose. 

However,  Dr  Wiliiam  T  Hart  director  of 
the  Monroe  County  Psychiatric  Hospital 
Unit  says  only  200  to  300  of  the  estimated 
20.000  alcoholics  in  the  county  could  be  con- 
sidered Skid  Row  drunks 

"The  chron.c  drunk  is  disappearing,"  he 
says  "Admissions  for  public  intoxication  to 
the  County  Penitentiary  ha\e  declined  from 
1.800  In   1959   to  880  ln'l964 

"But  e\en  with  200,  It's  a  big  burden  on 
the  community.  It  costs  the  penitentiary 
•6.50  a  day  for  every  commitment,  not  to 
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mention  'downtown'  services,  depreciation 
on  the  building  and  other  non-direct  ex- 
penses." 

Dr  Hart  says  the  average  inmate  spends 
90  days  a  year  !n  the  "pen"  and  If  he  needs 
hospitalization  those  costs  run  about  •45  a 
day 

Smith  estimates  that  each  untreated 
chronic  drunk  coets  the  community  from 
•SO.OOO  to  •  100.000  and  all  of  them  are  re- 
sponsible for  doubling  the  payrolls  of  the 
Police  Bureau,  the  courts,  Coiinty  Jail  and 
penitentiary 

The  average  drunk  is  not  arrested  for  pub- 
lic intoxication  until  he's  28  and  is  not  Jailed 
until  he's  40.  Smith  says.  So  It's  usually  at 
least  12  years  before  he's  helped. 

■Judges  ore  reluctant  to  Jail  a  man  If  he's 
got  a  )ob  or  a  family,"  Smith  says.  "But 
alcoholism  is  a  progressive  and  fatal  disease, 
so  many  Judges  end  up  sentencing  the  man 
as  a  life-saving  measure." 

Aa  the  disease  progreases,  he  says,  the  per- 
centage of  recovery  diminishes.  "When  you 
wait  until  a  man  Is  In  his  408,  50b  or  60s 
before  getting  help  to  him,  the  recovery  rate 
drops  dramatically." 

Most  drunks.  Smith  contends,  want  help 
but  don't  know  how  to  go  about  getting  it. 
"They've  developed  a  failure  syndrome," 
he  says.  "They've  been  school  dropouts, 
they've  feUled  as  a  husband,  they've  failed 
as  an  employee  and  they're  failures  even  as 
a  drinker— they  can't  handle  alcohol." 

What  would  help  most,  he  says,  is  a  change 
In  the  public's  prejudiced  attitude  toward 
the  drunk,  who  is  viewed  as  either  no  good 
and  not  worth  helping  or  too  sick  to  be 
submitted  to  any  pressure 

The  public  should  understand,  he  says, 
that  there's  no  stereotype  for  the  public 
drunk  "The  only  thing  one  has  In  common 
with  another  Is  his  steady  drinking." 

I  Prom  the  Rochester   (N.Y  )    •nmes-Unlon. 
May  26,   1966) 
Thx  Chronic  Drunk:   How  To  Tr«at  Alco- 
holism? 
<By  Cliff  Smith) 
On  a  recent  visit   to  the  Monroe  County 
Penitentiary.  Dr    John   L.   Norrls  met  a  45- 
year-old   Inmate  who  said   he's  so  afraid  to 
t*lk  to  people  on  the  streets  that  he's  driven 
into  taverns  for  security  and  companionship. 
"These  are  the  people  we  lock  up  because 
weTe    frightened    of   them,"    Dr.    Norrls    ob- 
serves.    "I'm  not  In  favor  of  being  soft,  but 
let's  not  be  ridiculous." 

Dr  Norrls.  a  nationally  recognized  author- 
ity on  alcoholism  and  chairman  of  the  peni- 
tentiary committee  of  the  Health  Associa- 
tion's Council  on  Alcoholism,  says  the  com- 
munity has  a  fairly  wide  range  of  facilities 
for  helping  the  chronic  drunk 

"The  major  thing  that's  lacking  Is  people 
who  are  sufficiently  knowledgeable  about 
alcoholism  to  do  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done,  "    he   says. 

Because  only  recently  has  anyone  tried  to 
solve  the  problem,  Rochester  needs  research 
and  study  to  develop  a  sufficient  supply  of 
these  knowledgeable  people,  according  to 
Dr    Norrls 

He  proposes  a  major  research  facility  In 
Rochester  and  is  trying  to  convince  the  state 
to  establish  here  the  Institute  on  alcoholism 
It  Is  planning. 

Ten  counties  have  been  mentioned  as  a 
possible  site  for  the  "fully  develop'jd.  com- 
prehensive public-private  program  to  deal 
with  alcoholism." 

"It  couldn't  be  done  In  New  York  City 
or  Buffalo."  Dr.  Norrls  says.  "You  can't  be 
too  big  because  you've  got  to  know  the  kind 
of  people  you  re  working  with.  But  you 
must  be  big  enough  to  get  a  good  cross-sec- 
tion.    Rochester  Is  the  ideal  size." 

Dr  Norrls  also  favors  more  support  In 
the  Police  Bureau  for  work  with  the  chronic 
drunk.     "Only  one  officer  has  been  assigned. 


but  he's  so  terribly  busy  with  other  duties, 
he  doesn't  have  time." 

He'd  like  to  see  a  team  of  peychlatrlsts, 
medical  doctors  and  social  workers  in  City 
Court  to  help  young  jjeople  whose  troubles 
are  related   to  alcohol. 

"Most  of  the  people  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary have  been  in  trouble  for  years."  he 
says.  "If  they'd  been  caught  when  they 
were  young,  we  oould  have  done  much  more 
to  change  the  pattern  of  their  life's  action," 
The  community  today  Is  not  reaching  this 
group  at  all  "except  by  happenstance,"  he 
adds. 

I>r.  Norrls  also  advocates  a  closer  Inter- 
relallooshlp  among  the  couiXs.  the  Halfway 
House  (Which  provides  rehabliltatlve  serv- 
ices for  male  alcoholics  In  a  close  family 
setting)  and  the  alcoholic  units  at  the  State 
Hospital  and  County  Infirmary 

Dr.  Norrls  maintains  the  community  has 
three  choices  of  how  and  where  to  provide 
help  for  the  chronic  drunk: 

County  Penitentiary— Make  It  therapeuti- 
cally oriented,  beginning  with  a  medical, 
psychiatric,  social  and.  if  needed,  a  criminal 
diagnosis  for  each  commitment  Then  a 
treatment  plan  should  be  provided. 

"You'd  need  to  build  a  staff  and  a  pro- 
gram to  accomplish  this.  You'd  have  to  build 
attitudes,  too,  because  a  punitive  attitude 
is  not  likely  to  help  much." 

Rochester  State  Hospital-  Ten  per  cent  of 
all  people  admitted  to  state  mental  institu- 
tions are  admitted  for  alcoholism  or  a  mental 
illness  related  to  alcohol.  And  alcoholism 
is  the  only  diagnosis  under  which  people  are 
being  admitted  In  increasing  numbers 

"But  there  aren't  enough  knowledgeable 
people  on  the  state  hospital  staffs  to  pro- 
vide enough  treatment.  And  in  attempts 
at  making  things  as  voluntary  as  possible. 
state  hospitals  are  permitting  the  alcoholic 
to  leave  after  he  feels  a  little  better,  but  al- 
mo6t   always   before   he's  ready" 

Alcoholism  can  constitute  disability  for 
Social  Security  purposes  according  to  a  deci- 
sion of  U.S.  District  Judge  Harold  P  Burke 
this  week. 

Burke  Tuesday  overturned  a  ruling  by  a 
Social  Security  examiner  In  a  case  of  a  45- 
year-old  man  who  sought  disability  benefits 
as  a  chronic  alcoholic  who  was  unable  to  sup- 
port himself  because  of  his  affliction. 

He  is  an  inmate  at  Attica  PrUon  on  a  1963 
burglary  and  grand  larceny  conviction  in 
Monroe  County  Court. 

The  man.  Paul  J.  Schomf)ert.  had  submit- 
ted evidence  that  he  had  been  a  patient  In 
six  mental  Institutions,  two  of  which  he  es- 
caped from,  had  been  certified  Insane  twice 
and  diagnosed  as  psychotic  six  times,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  arrested  60  times  between 
1950  and  1959. 

When  he  had  worked  for  brief  periods, 
Schompert  testified,  he  had  worked  as  a 
laborer  on  construction  and  for  several  fac- 
tories Most  of  his  Jobs  lasted  only  a  few 
months.  » 

Judge  Burke,  In  his  ruling,  said  the  ex- 
aminer failed  to  support  his  contention  that 
Schompert  could  be  cured  "by  the  exercise  of 
self  control" 

The  ruling  also  will  direct  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  to  pay  benefits  to  Schom- 
F>ert's  two  daughters,  living  with  their 
mother,  first  of  his  two  wives.  In  Knowlee- 
vllle,  Orleans  County.  Both  women  are  di- 
vorced from  Schompert.  Mrs.  Schompert 
filed  for  the  benefits  for  the  children  shorUy 
after  Schompert's  application  In  1964. 

The  Judge's  ruling  directs  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney to  draw  up  a  Judgment  against  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  for  final  sign- 
ing. 


PACT  AND  FICTION  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle of  vital  importance  by  Charles  Mohr 


appeared  in  the  June  27  edition  or  the 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  Mohr's  appraiwl 
of  the  present  Vietnsim  situation  en- 
compassed two  themes — two  themes  of 
facts  to  clear  up  two  fictions  about  the 
coarse  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

First.  Massive  UJS.  firepower  is  begin- 
ning  to  produce  positive  military  results, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  most  observexs, 
there  Is  little  danger  of  our  meeting  the 
same  fate  as  the  French. 

Second.  There  can  be  no  victory  in 
Vietnam  by  military  means  alone  or  even 
primarily  by  military  means.  The  es- 
sence of  the  struggle,  as  Mr.  Mohr  de- 
scribes, Is  "in  the  subtle  battle  to  gain 
the  allegience  of  hostile  or  indifferent 
parts  of  the  rural  population."  As  Mr. 
Mohr  Indicates,  our  Government  has 
tried  to  prove  too  much  by  battle  sta- 
tistics and  too  little  by  full-scale  efforts 
for  socioeconomic  and  political  reform 
Stati.'itics  can  be  very  misleading. 

Third.  The  morale  of  the  U.S.  soldier 
is  high  and  he  believes  that  with  con- 
tinued support  here  in  the  United  States 
he  can  perform  his  task  successfully  m 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr 

Mohr's  article  inserted  in   the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  27,  1966| 

Mant    in   Vietnam   Sat   Opinion    in   UNrnn 

States  I.s  Key  to  Victohy — G  I  's  Tend  To 

Pkel    They    Can    Win    the    War    ir   Pn- 

mitted  To  Remain  Long  Enough 

(Following    Is    the    first    of    three    articles 

appraising   the    mllita;-y   situation   In   South 

Vietnam  by  the  chief  correspondent  of  the 

New  York  Times  In  Saigon.) 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam.  June  26 —An 
American  major  general  was  recently  ques- 
tioning a  North  Vietnamese  c&pt;Un  who  had 
deserted.  The  general  was  curious  about  iht 
enemy's  policy   on   rotation  of  troops. 

"American  troops  can  go  home  after  13 
months,"  said  the  general.  "When  do  your 
leaders  say  you  can  go  home?" 

"They  say  we  can  go  home  when  we  win 
the  war,"  ajiswered  the  captain 

"What  do  you   think?"  asked  the  general 

"I  think  we  can  go  home  after  you  win  the 
war,"  said  the  captain. 

Who  is  winning   in  Vietnam  today? 

The  North  Vietnamese  officer  Is  one  of 
many  people  who  think  the  United  States, 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  South  Korean, 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  allies  are  clearly 
winning. 

Hardly  anyone  In  Vietnam  argues  that  the 
United  States  Is  losing  or  Is  in  danger  of  » 
military  flaaco  like  the  one  the  French  met 
at  Dlenblenphu. 

political  battle  noted 
■yet  there  Is  a  small  body  of  men  who 
believe  that  the  United  States  is  not  losing 
but  is  not  winning  either  and  will  not  begin 
to  win  until  there  has  been  some  success 
In  the  subtle  battle  to  gain  the  allegiance  of 
hostile  or  lndlffer.>nt  parts  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation. 

Tlie  widest  feeling  of  all,  however.  Is  that 
the  outcome  will  be  decided  by  public  opin- 
ion In  the  United  States.  In  a  real  sense, 
the  United  States  forces  In  Vietnam  are 
fighting  a  war  while  looking  over  their 
shoulders  toward  home. 

A  battalion  commander  sitting  on  a  esse 
of  C  rations  and  a  private  picking  leeches  off 
his  leg  on  a  Jungle  trail  tend  to  say  the 
same    thing:    The    war    can    be    won   If   the 
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American  troops  are  given  enough  time,  but 
they  are  not  sure  they  will  be  granted  this 

time 

"IT'S   GOING   TO  TAKE   TIME" 

"There's  a  lot  I  probably  don't  know," 
said  a  lieutenant  colonel  recently,  "but  the 
one  thing  I  do  know  after  almost  a  year  of 
fighting    here    is    that    It    is    going    to    take 

time 

■I  dent  personally  believe  It  will  take  a 
lot  of  time,  but  I'm  not  sure.  That  Is  what 
It  makes  it  hard  to  know  If  the  public  will 
put  up  with  It  long  enough" 

Much  of  America's  public-affairs  policy  re- 
eardlng  the  war  has  been  built  on  an  insub- 
stantlitl  foundation  of  statistics  and  psycho- 
\iyf\m\  estimates  of  the  enemy. 

Par  t/X)  little  of  this  policy  has  been  btUlt 
or.  m<5re  substantial  factors — the  growing 
.Vnerlcan  mastery  of  the  terrain  and  of  guer- 
rilla Wiu-  tactics  and  the  basic  courage,  antl- 
Commiinlsm  and  tenacity  of  the  South  Vlet- 
nicnese. 

The  most  important  thing  to  realize  is  not 
that  Btatlstlcs  are  unreliable  but  that  they 
are  meaningless  In  themselves.  Statistically, 
the  entire  Vletcong  force  In  South  Vietnam 
hhs  been  destroyed  and,  presumably,  re- 
placed with  new  troops. 

The  statistics  matter  little.  The  fact  that 
more  than  200,000  enemy  troops  are  still 
fighting  matters  a  great  deal. 

No  discussion  of  the  progress  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  can  go  far  without  an  examina- 
tion of  statistics,  which  have  become  so  im- 
portant for  two  reaaons.  One  is  that  in  a  war 
without  front  lines  or  territorial  gains,  sta- 
tistics seem  to  X>e  the  only  measuring  rod  of 
success.  The  other  reason  is  that  United 
States  officials  have  made  them  so  impor- 
t^int. 

HOW  THE  norniES  add  up 

Statistically,  the  war  has  been  won  several 
times  already. 

According  to  official  figures,  about  57.000 
Vletcong  guerrillas  and  North  Vietnamese 
army  regulars  have  been  killed  in  action 
and  counted  on  the  battlefield  since  Jan.  1, 
1965 

Some  American  officials  in  Vietnam  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  validity  of  this  fig- 
ure The  gravest  qualms  result,  however, 
not  when  the  figure  Is  discounted  but  when 
It  is  accepted,  even  If  only  for  the  purpose 
of  argument. 

Statistics  on  the  Vletcong  wounded  are 
not  announced  because  only  a  relatively  few 
wounded  prisoners  are  ever  seen  But.  by 
the  most  conservative  estimate  possible,  the 
Vletcong  suffer  two  wounded  for  every  man 
fcKed  in  action.  A  more  realistic  estimate 
might  range  from  3  to  1  to  5  to  1. 

This  would  mean  that  114,000  more  of  the 
Vletcong  have  been  wounded,  many  of  whom 
would  have  died  In  their  primitive  field  hos- 
piuls.  To  this  total  could  be  added  20.000 
men  m  the  category  of  "killed  but  dragged 
away"  and  victims  of  Illness  such  as  malaria 

COUNTING   OFTEN   DimcULT 

If  the  original  "body  count  "  statistic  Is 
accepted,  a  conservative  conclusion  is  that  In 
less  than  18  months  the  Vletcong  have  suf- 
fered a  total  of  at  least  200,000  casualties 
and  other  troop  losses. 

The  concept  of  body-count  figures  is  un- 
realistic in  some  circumstances 

After  certain  battles  It  U  possible  to  count 
l^xlies  with  some  accuracy,  although  anyone 
who  has  watched  three  platoons  of  one  com- 
pany move  out  into  the  scrub  can  easily  be- 
lieve that  duplications  in  counting  may  take 
place. 

At  other  times  It  Is  Impossible  to  count 
Iwdles.  But  the  pressure  from  the  top  to 
•lo  so  conunues. 

One  morning  late  last  year,  when  the  nine- 
<*»?  siege  of  the  Special  Forces  camp  at 
Plelku  was  being  lifted,  MaJ.  Charles  Beck- 
witb,  a  grizzled  man  In  a  dirty  camotiflage 


"tiger  suit."  was  told  by  his  radio  operator 
that  the  chief  of  staff  In  .Saigon  wanted  an 
immediate  body  count  for  a  military  briefing. 

INFLATED   riGURE   USED 

"We  haven't  even  been  outside  the  wire 
yet,""  snapped  the  major.  "Tell  them  I'm  not 
going  to  give  any  figure  until  I  can  count." 

In  the  end  MaJ.  Beckwith  and  his  men 
counted  a  little  more  than  40  bodies  on  one 
side  of  tlie  camp,  the  only  area  they  could 
cover  that  day  But  the  figure  already  an- 
nounced In  Saigon  was  at)out  five  times  that 
big. 

In  a  more  recent  action  in  the  Central 
Highlands,  a  company  commander  who  had 
been  under  heavy  attack  In  a  tight  defensive 
perimeter  received  a  request  for  a  body- 
count  figure  He  radioed  one  of  his  platoon 
leaders  to  iisk  wliat  the  officer  could  tell  hiin 

"I  don't  know.  Captain,"  said  the  lieuten- 
ant, "Maybe  3  or  5  or  15  Put  me  down  for 
15  and  I'll  try  to  find  them  for  you  In  the 
mormng." 


A  RAY  OF  HOPE  FOR  THE  GENEVA 
DISARM.\MENT  TALKS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  has 
been  deadlocked  ever  since  the  signing  of 
the  nuclear  partial  test  ban  treaty. 
Tliere  is.  however,  a  positive  side  for  a 
breakthrough,  as  indicated  in  a  story  by 
John  Finney  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  27. 

Reporting  on  the  results  of  a  private 
conference  on  arms  control  in  Canada. 
Mr  Pinney  reports  that  both  Soviet  and 
American  repre.sentatives  to  this  confer- 
ence seem  to  support  a  new  proposal. 
The  proposal  is  to  extend  the  partial  test 
ban  to  underground  tests  for  a  limited 
trial  period,  during  which  a  system  of 
"verification  by  challenge  or  invitation" 
would  be  tried  out  by  the  nations  con- 
cerned 

The  trial  nature  of  the  approach  would 
be  a  sensible  way  to  break  the  present 
deadlock  and  to  establish  the  good  faith 
nece.ssary  to  a  future  formal  agreement. 
I  urge  the  governments  concerned  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr 
Finney's  report  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  27,  19661 
Trial  Suspen.sion  of  All  Atom  Tests  Backed 
AT  Parley — Plan  on  Underground  Blasts 
Supported  Unofficiallt  bt  US  and  Soviet 
AiDES^HoPE  FOR  Accord  Seen — Private 
Groups  Meeting  in  Canada,  Call  fob  Sys- 
tem OF  Checks  by  Invitation 

(By  John  W.  Finney  i 

Scarborough.  Ont  .  June  26 — With  the 
support  of  American  and  Soviet  officials,  a 
proposal  for  an  exjjerlmental  suspenelon  of 
uhderground  nuc:ear  tests  was  advanced  here 
today  by  a  nongovernmental  conference  on 
the  problems  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
atomic  weafxms. 

Behind  the  proposal,  which  caused  con- 
siderable excitement  and  Interest  among  dis- 
armament officials  of  both  Western  and  Com- 
munist nations,  w.is  the  hope  that  it  might 
break  the  East-West  imi>a«se  on  a  full  ban 
on  atomic  tests  The  Moscow  treaty  of  1963 
bans  all  but  underground  testa. 

The  proposal  calls  upon  the  nuclear  powers, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In 
particular,  to  forego  all  underground  testing 
for    a    limited    "trial    period,"     During    that 


p)erlod.  a  syst-em  of  "verification  by  challenge 
or  Invitation"  would  be  tried  out  by  the 
nuclear  powers. 

procedure  is   PEXMissrvx 

Thus,  in  the  event  of  detection  of  a  sus- 
picious seismic  dlsttirbance  the  Eusp>ectlng^ 
nation  would  raise  a  challenge  as  to  whether 
the  other  side  had  violated  the  moratorium 
by  conducting  an  underground  teet  The 
iiccused  nation.  In  turn,  could  "invite"  for- 
eign observers  Into  Its  territory  to  establish 
whether  the  seismic  disturbance  had  been 
cau:E«d  by  a  nuclear  explosion. 

The  four-day  meeting,  called  the  Inter- 
national Assembly  on  Nuclear  Weaj>ons.  was 
sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Institute  of  In- 
ternationa! AfTairs  the  Institute  for  Strategic 
.Studies  of  London,  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  and  the  American 
Assembly  of  Columbia  University 

The  meeting  was  regarded  by  veteran 
diplomats  in  the  disarmament  field  as  one 
of  the  most  successful,  potentially  produc- 
tive private  disarmament  conferences  held 
In  recent  years.  It  brought  together  some 
60  disarmament  officials  and  specialists  from 
25  countries 

Among  the  high  officials  participating  in 
the  conference  were  Adrian  A  Fisher  deputy 
director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency:  Prof  V  S  Einely- 
anov,  chairman  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences'  Commission  on  the  Scientific  Prob- 
lems of  Disarmament,  and  Lord  Chsdfont,  the 
British  Minister  for  Disarmament. 

private    natttre    HEXPrtn. 

The  officials  attended  the  meeting  In  a 
private  capacity,  a  fact  that  at  times  per- 
mitted them  to  go  beyond  the  offlcial  posi- 
tions of  their  governments  The  experl- 
anental  moratorium  was  propoaed  by  an 
American  offlcial,  supported  by  Sovelt  par- 
ticipants and  tJien  endorsed  by  representa- 
tives to  the  assembly 

The  proposal  Is  designed  to  get  around  the 
eight-year  Impasse  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  over  how  to  safe- 
guard a  ban  on  landerground  tests  Because 
of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  with  de- 
tection Instruments  between  earthquakes 
and  explosions,  the  United  States  has  In- 
sisted on  some  on-sit*  Inspections 

The  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  accept 
any  International  inspections,  asserting  that 
they  were  technically  unnecessary  and  would 
be  a  subterfuge  for  espionage  Thtis  the 
strictures  of  the  1963  treaty  did  not  Include 
underground  explosions 

One  veteran  disarmament  official  said  the 
meeting  and  the  proposal  it  engendered  could 
prove  to  be  "a  hlsUirlc  turning  point"  In 
resolving  East-West  dlflerences  over  inspec- 
tion. The  hope  was  that  the  experimental 
moratorium.  If  adopted  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  could  demonstrate 
that  the  challenge-and-lnvUatlon  system 
worked  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  a  perm.a- 
nent  treaty  banning  all  underground  tests 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  proposal  is  a  varia- 
tion of  a  suggestion  for  "inspection  by  chal- 
lenge '  advanced  in  uhe  past  by  Sweden  but 
rejected  by  the  Uruted  Staves  But  certain 
seemingly  femmtic  changes  were  made  to 
satisfy  both  the  United  States  and  the  Sortet 
Union. 

Instead  of  a  moratorium,  an  approach  re- 
sisted by  the  United  States,  an  "experimental 
suspension"  for  "a  limited  trial  period"  was 
proposed  To  meet  Soviet  ob;ertlons,  t^ie 
proposal  talks  about  "verification"  rather 
thati  irispectlon  Bui  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  verification  could  involve  some 
form  of  Inspection,  although  not  necessarily 
by  an  international  or  American  team  at  the 
outset. 

If  the  United  States  Is  willing  to  consider 
the  proposal  now  it  is  partly  because  of  ad- 
vances in  selsmologlcal  detection  techniques 
thai   are  said   to  have  resulted  In  a  tenfold 
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reducUon  in  the  number  of  unideniifljible 
seismic  evenia  thitt  h.id  been  expected  in  tiie 
Soviet  Union  Farthermorp  It  Is  hoped  that 
approval  can  be  won  for  a  nuclear  detection 
club"  proposed  by  Sweden,  in  which  several 
nations  would  collect  and  exchange  selsmo- 
loglcal  data. 

POLITICAL    PRESSUBC    CI'l'CU 

But  there  are  also  political  pressures  on  the 
United  btates  and  the  Soviet  Union 

One  of  the  Important  themes  to  emerge 
from  the  conference,  summed  up  In  the  as- 
semblys  flna!  public  report.  Is  that  there  la 
growing  Impatlenre  among  nonnuclear  states 
over  the  slow  progress  of  the  two  major 
powers  toward  a  iionprollferatlon  treaty  or  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  The  nonnuclear 
states  are  raising  their  price  for  acceptance 
of  a  nonprolUeratlon  treaty  that  would  apply 
to  them. 

Throughout  the  conference  and  again  In 
the  flnal  report,  the  representaUvea  of  the 
nonnuclear  states  persistently  and  forcefully 
advanced  the  concept  that  there  should  be 
•equality  of  obligation  "  They  Insist  that  If 
they  are  to  give  up  nuclear  weapons  the  nu- 
clear powers  must  take  some  related  steps 
to  reduce  their  arms  race 

In  a  speech  before  the  assembly,  Mrs.  Alva 
MyrdaJ,  the  Swedish  representative  to  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference,  even  pro- 
posed that  discussion  of  a  nonproUferatlon 
treaty  postponed  In  favor  of  consideration 
of  agreements  to  cut  off  the  military  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  materials  and  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban 

The  political  pressure  on  the  United  States 
Is  coming  not  only  from  the  nonallgned 
states  h\it  also  from  such  close  allies  as  Can- 
ada. In  a  speech  la*t  night  before  the  as- 
sembly. Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson  de- 
clared:  "It  is  unreasonable  to  expect' non- 
aligned  countries  to  renounce  In  perpetuity 
modem  method.s  of  defense,  If  the  nuclear 
powers  them-'^elves  are  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept some  restraints  and  parallel  obligations, 
such  as  the  extension  of  the  nucleftr  test  ban 
to  underground  testing  " 


BENEFITS     OF     FEDERAL     EDUCA- 
TIONAL   PROGRAM    IN    UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  the  bene- 
fits of  a  Federal  educational  progrsun 
which  began  in  Utah  last  year  are  now 
just  beginning  to  be  realized.  Last  year, 
when  the  first  grants  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  were  announced  for  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
profiT«uns  In  Utah,  there  seemed  to  be 
much  skepticism  about  the  possible  suc- 
cess of  a  federally  financed  program 
which  was  designed  to  train  school  drop- 
outs in  avocation. 

Now,  that  skepticism  about  the  man- 
power development  program  seems  to  be 
disappearing,  at  least  in  one  central 
Utah  community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Richfield  Reaper  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TtcH    Orads   Mark    New   Era 

The  graduation  of  18  atnithern  Utah  men 
from  Sevier  Valley  Techs  auto  body  class 
could  make  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In 
vocational  training  In  this  area. 

The  claae,  which  began  a  year  ago.  Is  the 
first  to  graduite  from  a  single  federally- 
spon.sored  covirse  since  the  school  was  first 
established. 


Tixis  particular  program  was  significant,  In 
that  14  of  the  18  men  had  either  obtained 
employment,  or  had  been  offered  employ- 
ment In  thetr  newly  trained  field,  at  the 
time  of  graduation. 

It  has  been  and  is  now.  our  feeling  that 
the  less  federal  dabbling  and  control  in  our 
schools,  the  better  off  they  are.  In  this  par- 
ticular Instance,  however,  we  feel  that  the 
funds — nearly  $113,000 — will  have  been  well 
spent,  provided  the  men  are  able  to  prove 
the  program  did  the  Job  It  was  Intended  to 
do. 

In  areas  such  as  ours,  where  agriculture  Is 
still  the  mainstay,  and  the  constant  threa/t 
of  drouth  and  crop  failure  plagues  us,  the 
addition  of  a  program,  such  as  offered  by 
Tech  In  the  various  fields  of  vocational  train- 
ing, has  been  a  boon. 

Additional  adult  classes,  such  as  business 
practices,  cosmetology  and  others,  are  also  be- 
ing offered  to  help  put  people  Into  positions 
which  win  provide  them  with  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  living  and  remain  In  the  area  to 
get  the  training,  and  in  many  cases,  to  work 
after  being  trained 

The  trainees  In  auto  body  at  Sevier  Valley 
Tech  may  well  be  the  ■pllof  group  to  deter- 
mine Just  how  effective  the  vocational  pro- 
grams can  be. 

They  will  prove  whether  or  not  federal 
funds,  such  as  the  $113,000  In  this  program 
have  been  well  spent,  or  spent  foolishly  as  so 
many  millions  of  federal  dollars  are,  and  they 
may  help  to  determine  Just  how  much  we  can 
afford  to  continue  to  spend  in  the  vocational 
training  of  our  citizens  In  the  future 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial In  this  progressive  Sevier  County 
paper  points  up  the  skeptical  attitude  of 
many  of  the  residents  of  the  county  at 
the  time  that  the  Labor  Department's 
program  was  started. 

The  editorial  points  out,  however,  the 
fact  that  the  successful  classes  resulted 
In  14  of  the  18  students  having  Jobs  or 
job  offers  at  the  time  of  graduation. 

In  an  area  where  agriculture  h&s  been, 
for  many  decades,  the  mainstay  of  the 
economy,  the  types  of  jobs  which  must 
be  filled  with  trained  personnel  must  be 
diversified.  It  is  this  role  in  the  economy 
of  Utah  that  is  ably  filled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  with  such  beneficial  pro- 
grams as  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS  AND  LO- 
CAL SERVICE  AIRLINES  WORK  TO- 
GETHER TO  DEVELOP  RURAL 
AMERICA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  an  informative  article  which 
describes  how  our  rural  electric  systems 
and  local  service  airlines  have  worked  to- 
gether to  develop  rural  America  The 
article  appeared  in  the  spring  issue  of 
Management  Quarterly,  and  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  John  Wright  Dregge,  Office  of 
Congressional  and  Commimity  Rela- 
tions, Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Senators  are  familiar  with  the  mod- 
ernization program  of  the  local  service 
airlines  under  which  small  Jets  are  being 
put  into  service.  We  in  Utah  are  for- 
tunate to  be  served  by  three  local  service 
carriers — Bonanza,  Frontier,  and  West 
Coast. 

I    ask    unanimous   consent    that   Mr 
Dregges  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

OKD, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom 
as  follows: 
Working      TocrrHEB      To      Develop     Rvxh 

America:  Yottr  Ritral  Elbctric  Ststim— 

Yot7R  Local  Soivicc  Azrlini 

(By   John    Wright    Dregge) 

When  the  Rural  Eectrlflcation-Admlois. 
tratlon  was  established  in  1935  by  Executive 
Order,  an  entirely  new  era  for  rural  Amerlcs 
was  opened.  Eectrlc  power  was  assured  no; 
only  for  the  homes  and  farms  of  the  Ualt«d 
States,  but  also  for  the  smaller  cities  and 
viliaga*  of  our  country  that  had  been  for- 
gotten  by  our  electric  power  rfj'stem  in  the 
past. 

To  assume,  however,  that  this  great  boon 
was  to  benefit  only  the  farming  community 
would  be  to  take  much  too  narrow  a  view 
of  the  potentials  offered.  It  would  be  oom- 
parable  to  buying  a  ferUIe,  tillable  250-acrt 
farm,  and  then  utilizing  only  ten  or  15  acrw 
to  grow  vegetables  for  home  use.  ignoring 
the  possibilities  offered  for  production  of 
valuable  cash  crops  on  the  remaining 
acreage. 

power  and  transportation  esmntial 
With  the  advent  of  electric  power,  the 
rural  communities  now  had  the  Ux>ls  with 
which  to  attract  Industry — the  small  and 
large  businesses  that  bolster  the  economic 
life  of  an  area  and  offer  a  diversification  of 
enterprise  not  possible  before.  This  oppor- 
tunity. lK>wever.  brought  lnt.o  play  other  in- 
gredients that  are  essential  to  attracting 
such  btialnesses — and  one  of  the  foremogi 
of    thaee    Ingredients    Is    txaneportatlon 

Back  in  the  days  when  the  HEA  wm 
ordered  Into  being,  roil  transportation  wm 
by  far  the  most  important  mode  of  passen- 
ger Inter-clty  transportation  Since  then 
however,  rail  transportation  has  lost  Its  posi- 
tion of  eminence,  and  has  f.UIen  f<ir  behind 
In  carriage  of  passengers.  During  1964.  cus- 
tomers spent  about  $2.800-mlHion  tor  inter- 
city air  transportation,  reflecting  a  gain  of 
more  than  10' r  over  the  previous  year  Ie 
contrast,  bus  revenues  amount  to  only  $871- 
miUlon  and  rail  passenger  revenue*  to  $492- 
mllUon  It  appears  that  air  transportation 
has  reached  the  position  of  leadership  in 
passenger  carriage  that  was  held  by  other 
modes  30  years  ago. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  If  the  rurul  com- 
munities, villages  and  cities  receiving  the 
benefits  of  electric  power  through  the  rural 
electric  systems  are  going  to  realize  the  fui; 
fruits  of  such  power,  they  must  assure  them- 
selves of  the  availability  of  air  service  tc 
their  area. 

AEaONAOncS    BOARD    PROVIDES    MEANS 

Another  Federal  agency,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  has  ably  provided  the  means 
whereby  air  8er\'lce  Is  now  operating  In  U» 
smaller  communities.  Back  In  1944.  a  land- 
mark decision  was  Issued  In  a  case  entitled 
"Investigation  of  Local.  Feeder,  and  Pickup 
Air  Service."  In  this  decision,  the  CAB  con- 
cluded that  there  was  need  for  local  and 
feeder  air  service  to  the  etnaller  cummualUe« 
of  the  country.  They  recognized  the  fMt 
that  it  was  no  more  logical  for  the  so-called 
trunk  lines  to  provide  local  air  service  than  it 
was  for  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to 
operate  a  local  transit  system. 

TKMPOfLAaT  CTRTlnCATES  GRANTED 

And  so,  over  the  next  four  or  five  years,  the 
Board  awarded  tenafXTary  certificates  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  to  several  new 
air  carriers — local  service  or  feeder  carrlen. 
In  each  certificate  awarded  to  this  new  claw 
of  carrier,  the  following  paragraph  was  ID- 
eluded: 

"The  services  authorized  by  this  certificate 
were  originally  established  pursuant  to  a  de- 
termination of  policy  by  the  Cini  Aeronsu- 
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oc«  Board  that  in  the  dlicharge  of  ita  obli- 
gation to  encourage  and  develop  air  transixjr- 
taUon  under  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act,  as 
amended,  it  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  estab- 
luh  certain  air  carriers  who  will  be  prl- 
mariiy  engaged  in  short-haul  air  transpwr- 
tatloii  a.'i  distinguished  from  the  service  ren- 
dered by  trunkllne  air  carriers  In  accept- 
ing this  certificate  the  holder  acknowledges 
and  agrees  that  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
certlflcrtle  is  to  authorize  and  require  It  to 
offer  shon-haul.  local,  or  feeder  air  traruspor- 
tatlon  service  of  the  character  described 
above." 

CEKTinCATES  MADE  PERIMANXNT 

By  Act  of  Congress  in  1955  the  certificates 
of  the  1  !>cal  service  carriers  were  made  per- 
manent The  local  service  carriers  today  are  : 
.MIegheny  Airlines.  Bonanza  Air  Lines.  Cen- 
tra! Airlines.  Frontier  Airlines,  Lake  Central 
Airlines.  Mohawlc  Airlines.  North  Central 
Airlines.  Ozark  Air  Lines,  Pacific  Air  Lines. 
Piedmont  Airlines,  Southern  Airways,  Trans- 
Texas  Airways,  and  West  Coast  Airlines. 

In  fiscal  1950,  the  local  service  carriers 
transported  802,528  revenue  passengers  In 
ascal  1965.  they  carried  11,262,624  revenue 
passengers  These  carriers  are  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  government,  but  the  govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayers  are  getting  better 
value  from  this  subsidy  each  year.  In  &sca! 
1950,  the  ratio  of  break-even  need  to  com- 
mercial rfvenue  for  the  local  service  ear- 
ners was  1  65;  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1965  this  ratio  had  dropped  to  0.22. 

The  t-c't,4l  number  of  cities  served  by  the 
local  serMce  carriers  Is  586,  of  which  186 
are  served  by  both  trunkllne  and  local  service 
carriers,  while  400  are  served  exclusively  by 
the  local  service  carriers. 

TREMENDOTTS  ADVANCES  MADE 

Tremendous  advances  have  been  made  In 
Just  the  past  five  years.  In  1960  the  total 
local  service  carrier  Investment  added  up 
w  only  $57,700,000,  and  the  overall  rate  of 
return  earned  on  that  Investment  was  only 
681;  .  By  way  of  contrast,  on  June  30.  1965 
this  investment  had  grown  to  ♦122.300,000 
and  reported  earnings  before  Interest  deduc- 
tions were  more  than  $16,800.000— a  rate  of 
12  97':  return  on  investment. 

This  has  been  a  healthy  development 
Affiong  other  things.  It  has  enabled  the  local 
service  carriers  to  make  the  necessary  Invest- 
ment for  Improved  flight  equipment.  In 
1960.  70',  of  all  local  service  was  performed 
in  that  heroic  work-horse  of  the  Industry — 
the  DC- 3:  in  1966,  73  "r  of  all  local  service 
w»a  provided  in  more  modern  aircraft.  It 
U  safe  u>  iiay  that  within  the  next  few  years. 
the  DC  3  will  be  phased  completely  out  of 
local  service  operations  and  small  Jets  will 
be  utilized  exclusively  by  the  local  service 
carriers. 

SERVICE  IMPBOVKD 

The  frequency  and  quality  of  service  has 
Unproved  and  traffic  has  responded  accord- 
ingly In  1962,  79  cities  received  less  than 
two  round  trips  dally  and  120  generated  less 
than  five  passengers  dally.  As  of  June  30, 
i9«5  there  were  only  58  cities  receiving  less 
Uian  two  daily  round  trips  and  only  60  which 
generated  less  than  five  passengers  per  day 

This  i.-finendous  record  that  ha.s  been 
whie-.ed  by  the  local  tervlce  Industry  in  pro- 
dding ;iir  transportation  has  complemented 
theaccompU.shments  of  the  r\iral  electric  sys- 
tems in  providing  electric  power  to  our  rural 
^^•^  mrt  commumtles. 

BENEFITS     TO     COMMUNTrrBS     NtTMEROTTS 

^  The  benefits  of  scheduled  air  line  service 
to  these  r-omintmltles  and  to  the  nation  arr- 
numerous  New  Indtistries-  which  could 
tike  advantage  of  electric  power  provided  by 
niral  elei  tries  available  man  power,  and 
<:t>olce  land  without  the  penalty  of  being 
''inualiy  i.solated  from  the  worlds  major 
''Wing    centers— were    established     in     the 


smaller  communities  Existing  Industrtes 
broadened  their  markets,  diversified  their 
products,  expanded  their  plants  and  hired 
more  employees.  The  advent  of  this  modern 
form  of  transportation,  together  wnih  the 
availabUlty  of  electric  power  has  changed 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  smaller  com- 
munity 

SMALL     COMMfNrrlES     ALSO     .SERVES 

Not  all  of  the  .smaller  communities  can 
support  even  lijcal  service  air  transfjortatlon. 
But  these  communities  are  not  necessarily 
shut  out  from  the  advantages  of  air  transpor- 
tation. Tlie  Civil  Aeronautic."  Board  has  rec- 
ognized a  third  class  of  carrier — the  air  taxi. 
Operating  through  the  exemption  process 
permitted  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  air 
taxi  operators  are  freed  from  the  require- 
ments of  obtaining  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  to  operate  In  air 
transportation  The  main  condition  re- 
quired is  that  they  fiy  aircraft  not  exceed- 
ing 12.500  fxiunds  gross  weight;  they  are 
permitted  to  fly  on  a  scheduled  basis. 

Recently  the  Board  has  also  given  them 
the  authority  to  carry  air  mall  as  well  as 
piissengers  and  cargo  Many  smaller  com- 
munities are  now  receiving  this  type  of  serv- 
ice whereas  they  could  not  be  served  eco- 
nomically, either  for  the  carriers  or  the  Fed- 
eral government  by  the  certificated  carriers 
fi>Tng  larger  equipment, 

STIMULATE     AIR     THAFTIC 

In  the  provision  of  air  service  to  the 
smaller  communities,  there  lies  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  these  rural  areas.  If  the  service 
is  not  utilized  to  the  fullest  possible  extent, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  losing  this  modern 
form  of  transportation — air  transportation. 
The  rural  electric  systems  should  stimulate 
traffic  generation  on  the  local  service  air  car- 
riers for  they  are  essential  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  area  they  serve.  They  also  pro- 
vide the  means  for  attracting  and  retaining 
the  frosting  t<:>  your  cake — Industrial  plants 
that  will  utilize  electric  power 

CONCLUSION 

Air  transportation,  therefore,  has  provided 
a  new  opportunity  for  every  community  In 
the  United  States  Electric  power  has  effec- 
tively lighted  the  way  for  this  opportunity 
and  air  transp'irt  is  ready  to  do  its  part  in 
traveling  this  lighted  highway  to  the  srnaller 
communities  of  our  country. 


NAACP'S      DENVER      ENDORSEMENT 
FOR   ATOM   SMASHER 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  one  of  the  hottest  races 
of  the  year — and  one  which  deeply  af- 
fects our  national  interests — is  the  com- 
petition to  win  selection  as  the  location 
for  the  $375  million  bevatron  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Much  has  been  said  in  this  Cham- 
ber about  the  merits  and  drawbacks  of 
all  the  proposed  sites  and  I  am  happy  to 
have  Denver,  Colo.,  chosen  by  the 
AEC  to  be  one  of  the  six  finalists.  It  was 
extremely  encouraging,  therefore,  to  re- 
ceive the  endorsement  of  Denver.  Colo., 
by  Clarence  Mitchell,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  NAACP,  the  endorsement 
being  based  on  Colorado's  fine  record  in 
race  relations.  This  kind  of  endorse- 
ment has  wider  implications  than  the 
project  currently  in  question,  for  it  is 
also  a  tribute  to  Colorado's  fine  record 
m  promoting  legislation  to  end  any  dis- 
crimination among  its  citizens.  It  is  also 
a  tribute  to  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
which  has  so  actively  contributed  to  the 
shaping  of  this  laudatory  record. 


It  was  good  to  see  this  national  orga- 
nization, which  has  conscientiously 
fought  for  better  understanding  among 
all  peoples,  underscore  the  need  for  good 
community  race  relations  as  one  criterion 
in  selection  of  a  site  for  this  pro.lect  of 
so  much  national  importance.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  the  new  accelerator  be  lo- 
cated in  an  area  where  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions  are  not  only  excellent 
physically  but  are  not  marred  by  racial 
misunderstanding  and*  discrimination. 
An  environment  of  discrimination  would 
certainly  impair  the  advancements  in 
science  expected  to  accompany  the 
project's  operation. 

Denver  and  Colorado  have  always  b^n 
highly  praised  for  its  effective  sense  of 
community  among  all  its  citizens,  and 
has  been  highly  recommended  in  all  re- 
spects for  this  project  The  many  sci- 
entific research  firms  alretwiy  located  in 
the  area  attest  to  its  assets  in  promot- 
ing the  many  breakthroughs  needed  for 
continued  technological  advancement. 

I  urge  strongly  that  the  AEC's  selec- 
tion committee  give  strong  emphasis  to 
the  NAACP'S  recommendations.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  employees  of  any  Fed- 
eral project  be  guaranteed  the  best  pos- 
sible working  and  living  conditions,  re- 
gardless of  race.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
Colorado  is  best  suited  to  meet  this  need 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  sc'  ordered. 


CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  NFW  PRO- 
CEDURES FOR  WATER'WAYS 
GREAT  IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  In 
recent  months,  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  criticized  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  new  and  Improved  procedures 
for  estimating  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  waterway  projects  As  you  know, 
I  am  no  stranger  to  criticizing  the  corps, 
since  I  have  not  hesitated  to  attack  the 
corps  in  the  past  for  rigging  the  benefits 
that  cai*>be  expected  from  public  works 
projects  in  order  to  insure  congressional 
approval.  Tlie  corp>s  Is  tmder  mtense 
pressure  from  Congress  to  recommend 
projects  which  are  primarily  intended  to 
inject  massive  Federal  funds  into  a  Con- 
gressman's district  or  State.  Often  these 
projects  could  not  be  justified  unless 
phony  benefit-cost  standards  were  used 
For  Instance,  Prof.  Robert  Haveman  of 
Grinnell  College  made  a  study  of  147 
projects  in  10  Stales  between  1947  and 
1962  involving  some  $2,664  million.  He 
applied  the  techniques  of  highly  quali- 
fied economists  to  these  projects.  Using 
these  techniques  he  found  that  63  of 
these  147  projects,  representing  over  a 
billion  dollars  in  Federal  funds  or  44,2 
percent  of  the  total,  should  never  have 
been  undertaken. 

Now  that  the  corps  has  implemented 
a  system  which  more  accurately  meas- 
ures future  benefits  it  is  only  natural 
that  it  should  come  under  congressional 
fire  from  legislators  who  are  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  multimillion-dollar  proj- 
ects.    Thus,  I  believe  it  is  high   time 
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someone  spoke  out  in  support  of  the 
corps  efforts  to  spend  our  tax  dollars 
wisely,  and  I  shall  therefore  reply  to  the 
recent  congressional  criticism.  I  shall 
show,  first,  that  the  corps  new  procedures 
for  estimating  benefits  are  an  Improve- 
ment because  they  are  more  In  line  with 
accepted  economic  practice.  Second.  I 
shall  respond  to  the  specific  points  raised 
by  the  congressional  critics 

t.      BlNmrS      MUST      BE      ESTIMATED      IN      ORDER 
TO    MAKE     MAXIMUM     L'SE    OF    KBBOURCES 

Mr  President,  from  the  standpoint  of 
society  as  a  whole,  the  goal  of  all  eco- 
nomic ventures  is  to  obtain  the  maximum 
amounts  of  goods  and  services  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  of  resources.  For 
Instance,  It  would  be  senseless  to  build 
four  waterways  to  do  an  amount  of  work 
that  can  be  done  equally  well  by  one 
waterway;  in  this  situation  four  water 
projects  vastly  increase  costs  but  pro- 
vide no  additional  benefit.  In  the  same 
way,  it  makes  no  sense  to  build  even  one 
waterway  If  alternative  modes  of  trans- 
portation can  do  the  Job  with  a  smaller 
expenditure  of  society's  resources.  In 
order  that  proposed  waterways  shall 
conform  to  this  goal  of  maximum  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  at  the  least 
cost  in  resources,  it  is  necessary  to  know, 
first,  the  amount  of  traffic  that  will  be 
carried  by  the  waterway  and,  second, 
whether  this  tralHc  will  be  carried  more 
cheaply  by  water  than  by  alternative 
modes  of  transportation.  For  if  we  de- 
termine both  the  amount  of  trafHc  to  be 
carried  and  whether  it  will  be  carried 
most  cheaply  by  water,  we  can  determine 
whether  the  proposed  waterway  or  an 
alternative  mode  of  transport  will  do 
the  work  at  least  cost. 

II       THE      FORMER      PROCEDURES      OVERESTIMATED 
THE     AMOUNT     OF     WATERWAT     TRAmc 

Now  it  Is  a  certainty  that  the  amount 
of  traffic  that  will  move  via  water  de- 
pends in  great  part  on  the  water  rate 
as  compared  to  the  rate  charged  by  com- 
peting modes  of  transportation,  such  as 
the  railroads,  the  mode  to  which  I  shall 
refer  here.     Before  altering  Its  proce- 
dures, the  crops  used  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  traffic  accruing  to  a  poten- 
tial waterway  by  comparing  the  current 
water  rate  with   the  current   rail   rate 
The  corps  would  then  calculate  the  bene- 
fit accruing  to  this  waterway  traffic  by 
again  using  the  difference  between  the 
current  water  and  rail  rates.    To  Illus- 
trate these  bygone  procedures,  assiune 
that  at  current  rates  shippers  pay  $2  to 
move  a  unit  of  traffic  via  water  and  $3 
to  ship  it  via  rail     The  corps  would  cal- 
culate that  the  difference  In  rates  would 
cause  a  certain  amount  of  traffic  to  shift 
to  water  transportation— let  us  assume 
it  would  be  100  units.    Each  of  these  100 
units  would  save  the  $1  difference  be- 
tween the  water  and  rail  rates    so  that 
the  total  benefit  accruing  to  the  water 
traffic  would  be  $100, 

However,  as  many  observers  pointed 
out,  these  old  procedures  were  seriously 
defective  for  at  least  two  reasons.  First 
It  was  erroneous  to  use  current  rail  and 
water  rates  to  estimate  the  traffic  that 
would  move  by  waterway  in  the  future. 
For  both  railroads  and  water  carriers  are 
undergoing     technological     irmovatlons 
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which  Imply  that  in  future  years  rates 
will  be  lower  and  that  there  will  be  a 
smaller  spread  between  water  rates  and 
rail    rates.     Moreover,   if   and   when   a 
waterway  comes  into  existence,  rail  rates 
will  become  lower  entirely  aside  from 
improvements  in  technology.    This  is  so 
because  railroads  charge  what  the  traffic 
will  bear,  a  method  of  pricing  which,  in 
the  absence  of  competition,  creates  a  very 
large  gap   between   the  railroads  costs 
and  the  rates  It  charges.    When  a  water- 
way comes  into  existence,  the  competi- 
tion it   provides   forces   the  railroad   to 
bring  its  rates  more  into  line  with  its 
costs:    for    example,    the    rail   jatc    on 
petroleum    shipments    from    Portland, 
Oreg..  to  Florida  fell  by  38  percent  after 
a   competing    portion    of    the   Columbia 
River    became    navigable.      Thus,    since 
technological  Improvements  and  water- 
way competition  Insure  that  future  rates 
will  be  closer  to  water  rates  than  is  true 
currently,  the  former  corps  practice  of 
using  current  rates  to  estimate  future 
waterway  traffic  resulted  in  an  overesti- 
mation  of  such  traffic.    In  terms  of  our 
previous  example,  where  there  was  a  $1 
difference     between     current     rail     and 
water  rates  and  where  the  spread  cau.sed 
100  units  of  traffic  to  move  via  water,  in 
the  future  there  will  be  a  smaller  spread 
between  rail  and  water  rates  and.  every- 
thing else  being  equal,  less  than  100  units 
will  move  via  water. 

HI.  THE  rORMER  PROCEDURES  AI^O  OVERESTI- 
MATED THE  BENCnr  ACCSUINO  TO  WATERWAY 
TRAmc 

In  addition  to  overestimating  the 
amount  of  traffic  which  would  move  via 
water,  the  corps  old  procedures  also 
overesthnated  the  benefit  accruing  be- 
cause traffic  is  carried  by  water  rather 
than  rail.  In  this  connection.  It  must  be 
understood  that  real  social  benefit  only 
arises  If  the  water  project  provides  its 
service  at  a  lower  cost  of  real  social  re- 
sources. In  other  words,  there  Is  benefit 
only  if  less  steel,  concrete,  labor,  man- 
agement skill,  and  so  forth  are  used  up 
in  carrying  traffic  by  water  than  in  car- 
rying traffic  via  rail.  Therefore,  the  ideal 
way  to  measure  benefit  would  be  to  meas- 
ure the  value  of  steel,  concrete,  and  other 
costs  required  by  water  transportation 
and  compare  this  with  the  value  of  the 
steel,  concrete,  and  so  forth,  required  by 
rail  transportation. 

However,  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  at  present  there  is  no  satisftictory 
method  for  producing  a  sufficiently  ex- 
act comparison  of  real  water  and  rail 
costs.  It  Is  necessary,  therefore,  to  fall 
back  on  the  best  substitute  method 
available:  benefit — or  the  saving  in  real 
costs — Is  computed  by  comparing  water 
rates  with  rail  rates. 

There  was.  however,  a  threefold  prob- 
lem with  the  corps'  previous  procedure 
Of  comparing  current  water  rates  with 
current  rail  rates  to  estimate  future 
benefit.  First,  since  the  amount  of  traf- 
fic was  overestimated,  so  was  the  benefit. 
Second,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  charging 
what  the  traffic  will  bear  causes  current 
rail  rates  to  be  far  above  current  real 
rail  costs,  the  amount  of  future  cost 
saving  is  exaggerated  when  the  current 
water  rate  Is  subtracted  from  the  bloated 


\ 


current  rail  rate.  Third,  since  techno- 
logical  progress  will,  in  the  future,  dlinln. 
Ish  the  spread  between  real  water  cogtj 
and  real  raU  costs,  the  amount  of  future 
cost  saving  is  even  further  exaggerated 
by  comparing  current  water  and  rail 
rates  to  estimate  future  benefit,  in 
terms  of  our  previous  example,  where  the 
current  water  and  rail  rates  were  $2  and 
$2  respectively,  the  old  procedures  ex- 
aggerated  benefit  because,  first,  less  than 
100  units  of  traffic  will  move  via  water' 
second,  the  spread  between  the  current 
$2  water  rate  and  the  bloated  current  J3 
rail  rate  is  greater  than  the  spread  be- 
tween current  costs;  and  third,  in  the 
future  the  spread  between  real  costs  will 
be  even  less  than  it  is  today. 

I  should  now  like  to  briefly  recapitulate 
some  of  the  salient  points  in  the  forego- 
ing, Formerly  the  corps  u.sed  current 
water  and  rail  rates  to  estimate  the 
future  traffic  and  benefits  of  a  proposed 
waterway.  However,  because  of  techno- 
logical improvements  in  rail  travel  as  well 
as  competition  from  the  proposed  water- 
way. In  the  future  there  will  be  a  smaller 
spread  between  rail  and  water  rates 
There  will  also  be  a  smaller  .spread  be 
tween  real  rail  costs  and  real  water  costs 
For  these  reasons,  the  use  of  current  rates 
to  make  predictions  resulted  in  over- 
estimating both  the  amount  of  future 
traffic,  and  the  amount  of  future  bene- 
fit, accruing  '^o  waterways, 

rv  THE  NEW  PROCEDURES  MORE  ACCURATUT 
ESTIMATE  WATERWAY  BENEFIT  ACCRUING  TO 
THIS  TRAFTIC 

By  its  recent  change  in  policy,  how- 
ever,  the   corps  has  adopted  more  ac- 
curate    and    economically    appropriate 
procedures  for  making  estimates.    The 
corps    now    estimates    the    amount  of 
traffic  that  will  move  on  a  future  water- 
way by  comparing  the  estimated  future 
water  rate  with  the  estimated  future  rate 
which  railroads  will  charge  to  meet  the 
water   competition — referred   to   as  the 
water    compelled    rail     rate     It    then 
measures  benefit  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  future  water  rate  and  the  rail 
rate  that  would  have  been  paid  in  the 
absence   of   waterway   competition— the 
nonwater  compelled  rail  rate.    In  terms 
of  our  previous  example,  one  might  find 
that  the  future  water  rate  will  be  $1  75. 
the  future  water  compelled  rail  rate  will 
be  $2  and  the  future  nonwater  compelled 
rail  rate  will  be  $2  50,    Under  these  con- 
ditions, 50  units  of  traffic  will  move  by 
water  and  each  unit  will  benefit  by  the 
difference  between  the  $1.75  future  water 
compelled  rate  and  the  $2.50  rail  rate  that 
would  have  been  paid  in  the  absence  of 
a  waterway.    I  note  parenthetically  that 
the  future  nonwater  compelled  rail  rate 
of  $2,50  Is  lower  that  the  current  rail 
rate    of    $3    because    of    technological 
improvement,  but  higher  than  the  future 
water  compelled  rail  rate  of  $2  because 
of  the  lack  of  water  competition. 

Mr.  President,  the  corps  new  pro- 
cedures are  far  better  than  its  old  ones 
because  the  present  procedures  are 
based  on  more  accurate  approximations 
of  future  trtiffic,  rates,  and  costs.  We 
know  that  rates  will  not  remain  stotlc 
and  that  current  rates  therefore  do  not 
reflect  future  ones.    This  means  that  a 
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j^way  charging  $3  to  move  a  vmlt  of 
traffic  today  would  only  charge,  say,  $2 
in  competition  with  a  waterway,  both  be- 
cause of  technological  advances  and 
competitive  pressures.  The  corps,  rec- 
ognizing this  built-in  defect,  is  now  using 
future  rate  estimates  in  arriving  at  both 
the  amount  of  traffic  which  will  move 
on  a  proposed  waterway  and  the  benefit 
to  the  iiational  economy  of  the  waterway 
As  a  result,  estimated  waterway  traffic, 
together  with  estimated  benefits  from 
the  waterway,  are  substantially  less. 
The  corps  new  methods  insure  that,  in 
making  its  decisions.  Congress  will  have 
a  much  better  idea  of  the  value  to  society 
of  Its  appropriations.  Clearly,  it  is 
much  better  to  calculate  traffic  and  bene- 
fit by  using  reasonable  predictions  of 
future  rates,  as  the  corps  now  does,  than 
to  use  current  rates,  as  the  corps  for- 
merly did.  and  as  many  congressional 
critics  say  they  will  contuiue  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  use  the  few 
nunute.s  remaining  to  answer  congres- 
sional criticisms. 

A      DO    THE     NEW     METHODS    CAUSE 
UNPREDlCrABIUITY  ? 

One  criticism  rai.sed  In  Congress  re- 
cently i.s  that  to  estimate  future  traffic 
and  rate,s  is  to  introduce  highly  unpre- 
dictable elements.  There  are  two  clear 
answers  to  this  criticism.  First,  al- 
though the  projection  of  future  rates  and 
traffic  may  be  subject  to  some  error,  the 
traffic  and  rate  estimates  advocated  by 
the  congressional  critics  is  predictably 
inaccurate  in  the  extreme.  For  the  crit- 
ics would,  as  the  corps  formerly  did.  use 
current  rates  to  predict  future  traffic 
and  benefits.  Thus,  the  critics  would 
use  figures  which  are  sure  to  be  inac- 
curate because  future  rates  will,  as  pre- 
viously .said,  be  different  from  current 
ones.  Though  th^  critics  would  be 
measuring  existent  realities,  they  would 
simply  be  measuring  the  wrong  things. 
Clearly,  then,  the  corps'  reasonable  pre- 
dictions of  future  rates  are  sure  to  be 
more  accurate  than  the  critics'  methods 
would  be. 

The  second  answer  to  the  critici-sm  is 
that  the  existence  of  difficulties  in  mak- 
ing estimates  is  not  unique  to  the  projec- 
tion of  rates  and  traffic.  Projections  of 
the  future  level  of  production.  Income, 
employment,  and  population  all  involve 
difficulties,  yet  these  projections  must 
be  made  if  the  Nation  is  to  maximize 
economic  benefit  from  the  development 
and  allocation  of  its  resources.  Just  as 
we  predict  future  production,  income, 
and  so  forth,  to  make  rational  (incisions 
in  the  public  Interest,  so  too  mu.st  we 
predict  future  rates  and  traffic  to  make 
rational  decisions. 

B     CAN     RAILROADS     DETEAT     WATERWAYS     BY 
TEMPORARILY    LOWERING    RATES? 

Another  point  made  by  the  critics  is 
that,  by  temporarily  lowering  its  rates 
on  the  carriage  of  specific  goods  between 
specific  points,  a  railroad  faced  with  po- 
tential water  competition  for  the  car- 
riage could  reduce  the  corps'  estimated 
benefits  of  the  waterway,  thus  causing 
the  water  project  to  appear  uneconomic. 
The  railroad  could  then  rescind  its  rate 
reduction  after  the  water^^ay  has  been 
rejected      Here   again,   however,    there 


are  two  answers  to  the  critics.  First,  in 
projecting  future  rail  rates  between  two 
given  points,  the  corps  no  longer  uses  the 
current  rail  rates  between  those  points. 
Thus,  a  reduction  in  current  rail  rates 
between  the  two  points  could  have  no 
effect  on  the  corps'  projections — indeed, 
it  Is  only  under  the  corps'  previous  pro- 
cedures, advocated  by  congressional 
critics,  that  a  reduction  In  current  rail 
rates  between  the  two  points  could  dim- 
inish the  projected  benefits  of  a  water- 
way. Second,  the  critics  fail  to  recog- 
nize that  railroads  cannot  raise  and 
lower  rates  at  will.  For  instance,  if  a 
railroad  could  demonstrate  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  its 
costs  have  been  sufficiently  decreased  to 
justify  a  reduction  in  rates,  the  road 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  later  demon- 
strate that  rates  must  be  increased. 

C.  WILL  PROJECTS  BE  APPROVED? 

A  third  congressional  objection  to  the 
new  procedures  is  reflected  in  the  claim 
that  no  new  projects  have  been  approved 
since  November  1964.  This  criticism  is 
both  untrue  and  irrelevant.  Reapproval 
of  the  Kasaskia  project  in  1965  stands 
as  evidence  of  Its  untruth.  It  is  irrele- 
vant for  several  reasons.  First,  to  rest 
one's  case  on  the  proposition  that  a 
return  to  the  old  method  is  required  be- 
cause its  places  the  seal  of  approval  on 
more  projects  is  to  deny  the  wisdom 
which  the  Congre-ss  displayed  some  30 
years  ago  m  requiring  benefit -cost  analy- 
sis on  public  works  projects.  Indeed,  the 
very  purpose  of  benefit-cost  analysis  is 
to  eliminate  those  projects  which  Imply 
a  waste  of  the  society's  resources.  To 
plead  for  a  return  to  an  erroneous  meas- 
urement technique  becau.se  it  yields  a 
greater  public  works  program  is.  quite 
frankly,  to  plead  for  an  Increase  in  un- 
economic and  wasteful  government  ex- 
penditures. Another  reason  why  the 
objection  is  irrelevant  is  that,  to  a  sub- 
.stantlal  extent,  the  lack  of  other  ap- 
provals Is  not  due  to  the  new  method  of 
computation,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
projects  currently  imder  study  are  very- 
large  ones  requiring  lengthy  analyses 
which  have  not  yet  been  completed. 
These  projects  should  not  be  submitted 
for  approval  until  their  analyses  are 
finished.  And  it  Ls  worth  noting  that  one 
project  whose  analysis  recently  was  com- 
pleted—the central  Oklahoma  project — 
did  not  even  qualify  under  the  old 
method  of  computation. 

D     WILL    TRAFFIC    EXCEED    ESTIMATES' 

A  fourth  congressional  criticism  Is  that 
in  the  past  the  amount  of  traffic  carried 
via  waterways  has  far  exceeded  the  most 
liberal  estimates.  This  criticism  is  again 
irrelevant.  In  the  past  the  corps  gen- 
erally has  used  a  short-term  calculation 
of  future  traffic.  It  has  used  a  long-term 
estimate  only  in  doubtful  cases  where 
such  an  estimate  was  necessary  to  more 
adequately  ascertain  whether  benefits 
would  exceed  costs.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
long-term  traffic,  while  It  would  not  have 
exceeded  a  long-term  estimate  made 
under  the  old  procedures,  did  exceed 
short-range  estimates  under  those  pro- 
cedures.    Now,   however,    the    corps   is 


using  long -term  estimates  based  on  long- 
range  projections  of  factors  such  as  pop- 
ulation, production,  and  Income,  so  that 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  actual  traffic  will 
consistently  exceed  estimates. 

E     WILL     ECONOMIC     DEVELOPMENT     BE     STIFLED" 

The  final  congressional  criticism  is 
that  the  corps'  policies  are  generally 
shortsighted  and  that  this  is  yet  another 
instance  of  such  myopia.  The  develop- 
ment of  waterways,  so  goes  this  argu- 
ment, will  Increase  the  development  of 
industry  and  agriculture  and  will  there- 
by Increase  the  business  accruing  to 
alternative  means  of  transportation,  in- 
cluding the  railroads.  Apain.  this  criti- 
cism is  an  erroneous  one.  First,  it  is  the 
unusual  situation  in  which  industry  and 
agriculture  will  not  develop  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  waterway.  Second,  and  more 
importantly,  it  Is  not  only  the  interests  of 
the  region  which  are  at  stake  here,  but 
rather  the  interests  of  the  Nation,  To 
the  extent  that  a  waterway  development 
stimulates  economic  activity  in  one  ar?a 
when  such  activity  would  otherwise  have 
developed  in  another  area,  the  increased 
acti\ity  in  the  region  is  not  a  national 
benefit.  Growth  has  simply  been  divert- 
ed to  the  re.cion  with  the  waterway  from 
somewhere  else  In  the  countr>'.  'When 
one  regiori  gains  $1  million  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another,  the  Nation  experiences 
no  net  gain.  Third,  the  question  is  not 
whether  one  mode  of  trangjort  will  make 
more  money,  the  question  Is  how  to  carry 
traffic  at  the  cheapest  cost  of  social  re- 
sources. Finally,  to  the  extent  that,  by 
generating  Industry  and  agriculture,  the 
waterway  will  carry  traffic  which  would 
not  otherwise  develop,  this  is  reflected 
ui  the  benefit  estimate. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  foregoing 
amply  demonstrates  that  the  corps'  new 
procedures  are  much  better  ones,  since 
they  are  better  ways  of  determining 
whether  society  will  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum in  goods  and  services  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
new  procedures  are  perfect.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  I  previously  indicated,  the  best 
method  for  estimating  benefits  would  not 
be  the  use  of  rate  comparisons,  but  the 
use  of  direct  comparisons  between  the 
real  costs  of  water  transportation  and 
the  real  costs  required  by  alternative 
modes  of  transport  And  I  might  men- 
tion along  this  line  that  the  corps,  In 
CDiviunctlon  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  scholars  at  Northwestern 
University,  is  currently  attempting  to  de- 
velop adequate  methods  of  making  direct 
cost  comparisons.  But  though  the  corps' 
present  procedures  are  not  perfect.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  criticize  the  corps  for  aban- 
doning former  procedures  that  were 
clearly  erroneous.  Rather,  the  corps 
should  be  congratulated  for  implement- 
ing new  procedures  for  the  approval  of 
proposed  waterway  projects  which 
should  save  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 'We  should  be  thankful — especially 
at  a  time  when  the  Vietnam  war  is 
plticing  great  presstires  on  certain  sectors 
of  our  economy — for  administrative  de- 
cisions, such  «is  this  one,  which  cut  down 
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barrel   public   works  expendl- 


LISHES    "THE 
CHINESE  RED 

Mr.    SIMPSON. 


THE  HOOVER  INSTITDnON  ON  WAR. 
REVOLUTION.     AND    PEACE    PUB- 
POLITICS    OP    THE 
ARMY" 

Mr  President,  for 
China  watchers  and  students  of  affairs  In 
the  great  Communist  land  between  the 
E&st  China  Sea  and  the  mass  of  Russia 
a  publication  of  the  Hoover  Institution 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  should 
be  most  Informative  reading.  Entitled 
"The  Politics  of  the  Chinese  Red  Army," 
the  publication,  wliich  exceeds  700  pages, 
is  a  compilation  of  reports  and  published 
material— much  of  It  classified  by  China's 
standards.  The  State  Department 
termed  it  "one  of  the  most  Important 
caches"  of  material  ever  obtained  from 
Communist  China 

Ekllted  by  J  Chester  Cheng,  the  book 
contains  documents  relating  to  Peking's 
assessment  of  it;s  jxdlcy  on  Taiwan,  the 
United  Nations,  peaceful  coexistence,  nu- 
clear war,  and  other  key  Issues.  It  dis- 
closes details  of  how  the  regime  through 
the  army  faced  bloody  petisant  uprisings 
and  militia  rebellions  during  the  failure 
of  the  great  leap  forward.  It  reveals  un- 
disguised Government  concern  over  the 
army's  training  and  combat  readiness 
and  militia  reliability  and  morale,  and  it 
contains  documents  published  in  30  Issues 
of  Kung-Tso  TUng-Hsun  by  the  Chinese 
Red  Army's  senior  controlling  agency, 
the  General  Political  Department.  These 
documents  were  classified  "top  secret" 
and  were  on  an  "eyes  only"  basis  for 
cadres  at  regimental  level  and  above. 

In  this  period  of  Incresused  Interest  In 
developments  in  China,  particularly  the 
purges  which  are  ripping  apart  the  fabric 
of  the  CommuJ^ist  intelligentsia,  I  think 
the  documents  contained  in  "The  Politics 
of  the  Chinese  Red  Army"  will  be  both  of 
value  and  of  Interest  to  the  American 
people 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR.  CHESTER 

M.  wioaiN 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
22,  1966,  a  distinguished  resident  of  New 
Hampshire.  Dr  Chester  M.  Wiggin.  of 
Conway,  passed  away  just  prior  to  his 
85th  birthday. 

I  have  a  personal  feeling  of  sorrow  for 
two  reasons.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Dr.  Wiggin  as  a  quiet,  unassum- 
ing, and  friendly  mkn,  highly  respected 
in  his  profession,  afid  of  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  his  home.  The  younger 
of  his  two  sons.  Chester  M.  Wiggin,  Jr..  Is 
my  administrative  a.<«:sfant  and  served 
the  late  Senator  Styles  Bridges  in  the 
same  capeiclty  until  the  latter's  death  In 
1961  He  is  well  and  favorably  known 
by  Senators  and  Senate  employees  who 
win  share  his  bereavement  as  do  Mrs. 
Cotton,  myself,  and  all  members  of  my 
staff 

Perhaps  of  greater  and  more  lasting 
significance  Is  the  fact  that  the  death 
of  this  physiciaxi  marks  the  passing  of 
an  era.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
vanishing  breed — the  oldtime  country 
doctor.    And  with  all  our  scientific  and 


technical  advances,  which  have  done  so 
much  for  our  national  health,  I  wonder 
occasionally  if  something  has  not  been 
lost  In  ttiis  age  of  efficient,  but  oftentimes 
Impersonal,  specialization  In  medicine 

In  earlier  days,  by  necessity,  the  coun- 
try practitioner  was  skilled  in  all 
branches  of  his  profession,  from  obstet- 
rics to  psychiatry.  Moreover,  he  became 
friend  and  adviser  to  the  families  he 
served  and  a  leader  In  civic  affairs 
Available  7  days  of  the  week  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night,  he  was  untiring  in 
his  labors  and  unrelenting  in  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  relief  of  pain  and  anguish. 
Such  a  man  was  Dr.  Wiggin. 

Born  in  South  Thomaston.  Maine,  of 
parents  in  less  than  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  left  fatherless  at  an  early 
age.  he  attained  an  education  by  sheer 
courage  and  determination.  Graduating 
first  from  Bowdoln  College  and  then  from 
the  University  of  Vermont  Medical 
School,  he  completed  his  medical  studies 
at  Harvard  University.  Excelling  in 
sports,  he  received  scholarship  assistance 
by  playing  varsity  football  and  baseball 
for  the  full  7  years,  a  practice  permittpd 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  supple- 
mented his  income  by  whatever  employ- 
ment could  be  found  in  the  summer 
months. 

Licensed  to  practice  in  both  Maine 
and  Vermont,  he  decided  to  settle  instead 
in  the  small  community  of  Conway  in 
northeastern  New  Hampshire,  where  he 
practiced  for  some  55  years,  among  the 
residents  of  that  town  and  surrounding 
villages.  Those  years,  particularly  the 
early  ones,  were  not  easy. 

Some  of  us  c«£n  remember  before  the 
days  of  mechanized  snowplows.  when 
the  only  means  of  dealing  with  heavy 
snow  In  our  northern  New  Hampshire 
winters  was  to  pack  it  down  with  enor- 
mous horse-drawn  rollers.  It  was  under 
those  conditions  that  E>r.  Wiggin  would 
be  expected  to  set  out  by  horse  and  sleigh 
to  some  remote  farmhouse,  perhaps  20 
miles  away  and  in  subzero  temperatures, 
to  deliver  a  baby  by  kerosene  lamp.  Pay- 
ment, If  at  all.  might  be  in  potatoes  or 
appreciation.  Incidentally,  he  referred 
to  all  those  In  whose  delivery  he  assisted 
as  his  children,  and  once  asked  how 
many  there  were,  he  said  he  had  stopped 
counting  after  the  first  thousand.  That 
In  Itself  would  be  something  of  a  goaJ 
for  any  young  general  practitioner. 

In  what  Is  now  the  specialty  of  ortho- 
pedics, he  had  the  hands  of  an  artist. 
The  stories  of  smashed  kneecaps  and 
other  compound  fractures  which  healed 
perfectly  are  legion.  Unusually  skilled 
in  Internal  medicine  and  diagnosis,  he 
was  blessed  by  an  intuitive  sense,  coupled 
with  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  ex- 
!>erience  Although  he  would  deny  for- 
mal knowledge  of  the  subject,  like  any 
country  doctor  he  was  a  practicing  psy- 
chiatrist, giving  warmth  and  understand- 
ing to  those  In  emotional  distress,  and 
sugar  pills  where  Indicated. 

.  Over  a  half  century,  he  became  a  pillar 
upwn  whom  his  patients  leaned  and  de- 
pended. When  in  his  declining  years  he 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  Florida  during  the 
winter,  patients  would  be  waiting  on  the 
day  of  his  return,  some  apparently  un- 


willing to  be  sick  until  he  could  be  that 
to  minister  to  them. 

He  had  an  unusual  affinity  with  chil- 
dren and  animals.  When  he  was  stricken 
with  what  proved  to  be  his  final  Ulneis 
a  housewife  now  living  in  the  Midwest 
was  moved  to  write  and  remind  him  of 
helping  her  as  a  child  by  fixing  a  splint 
for  her  kitten's  broken  leg:  and  in  the 
days  when  his  boys  were  young,  he  would 
buy  great  quantities  of  fireworks  for  the 
Fourth  of  July,  not  for  family  consump- 
tion, but  In  order  that  all  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood  might  enjoy  the 
spectable  and  fun  without  risk  of  injury 
to  themselves. 

A  story  was  told  at  the  funeral  serv- 
ices which  possibly  says  It  all ;  about  the 
little  girl  who  bore  the  unfamiliar  pain 
of  a  hypodermic  needle,  but  then  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  looked  up  and  said,  "I 
love  you,  Uncle  Doc." 

A  firm  believer  that  sports  participa- 
tion developed  qualities  of  citizenship, 
he  served  for  the  love  of  it  as  the  loc»l 
high  school's  team  physician.  A  partisan 
rooter  for  the  home  team,  he  treasured 
until  his  death  a  trestle  table  made  and 
presented  to  him  by  manual  arts  students 
at  the  school. 

A  good  neighbor,  he  took  active  in- 
terest in  community  problems,  at  one 
time  giving  away  a  strip  of  his  property 
in  order  that  easier  access  could  be  had 
to  Conway's  main  street  by  residents  of 
an  area  on  the  other  side  of  Pequawket 
Pond. 

Compassionate  to  all  those  who  suf- 
fered, he  would  never  refuse  to  go  at  any 
hour  to  the  aid  of  the  sick.  Before  the 
^ays  of  medical  insurance,  he  knew  full 
well  who  could  pay  and  who  could  not, 
but  no  distinction  was  made  between  the 
two.  His  compassion,  his  understanding, 
and  his  tolerance  were  without  bounds. 
One  person  said  of  him,  "He  is  the  most 
Christian  person  I  have  ever  known." 
Perhaps  that  is  the  true  embodiment  of 
the  Hippocratic  oath  which  he  took  some 
60  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Wiggin  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  honored  in  his  own 
time.  He  lived  to  be  awarded  life  mem- 
bership in  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society  and  to  have  his  fellow  townsmen 
give  him  public  testimonial  for  his  long 
years  on  the  staff  of  North  Conway's 
Memorial  Hospital.  Now  that  he  is  gone, 
plana  are  being  mBude  to  erect  a  perma- 
nent and  living  memorial  in  his  name. 
An  editorial  announcement  of  these  plans 
appeared  in  the  June  9  issue  of  the 
North  Conway  Reporter,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  fine  observations 
of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  It  seems  to 
me  this  editorial  delineates  In  a  few  lines 
the  spirit  of  a  man  who  became  an  lastl- 
tution  in  his  own  community.  My  only 
reservation  is  to  the  description  of  him  as 
elderly.  In  chronological  years  he  had 
far  exceeded  his  Biblical  allotment.  To 
those  who  remember  him  before  his  ill- 
ness, he  had  the  youth,  the  energy,  and 
the  vigor  of  one  half  his  age. 

A  humble  person  In  life.  It  *ould  not 
occur  to  him  that  he  would  be  memorial- 
ized in  death.  But,  if  so,  he  would  want 
it  to  be  practical  and  useful.  It  is  my 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  public-spirited 


dtizens  of  the  Conway  area  who  have 
Initiated  this  task  will  be  successful  in 
;heir  endeavors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
IS  follows : 

Pukjjs   Now   Undbi    Wat    roR    Memoriai.   to 
Dr    CHBSTnt  M.  Wiggin 

The  muny  friends  who  remember  with  fond 
affection  the  late  Dr.  Chester  M.  Wiggin.  will 
be  Interested  to  learn  that  plans  are  now 
undenn-ay  to  erect  a  permanent  memorial  for 
Conway's  beloved  doctor  at  Memorial  Hoe- 
pltal.  North  Conway. 

A  committee  headed  by  Arthur  E.  Kenlson. 
jr ,  of  Conway,  met  this  week  with  Harald 
RoUer,  hospital  administrator,  who  in  turn 
will  consult  the  trustees  to  discuss  this  en- 
deavor Further  announcement  will  be 
forthcoming  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
memoruil  to  be  Inaugurated  in  honor  of  Dr 
Wl^gin 

The  elderly  physician  p>&Fsed  away  in  Flor- 
ida recently  at  the  age  of  84. 

For  over  a  half -century.  Dr.  Wiggin  trav- 
eled the  rough  and  rutted  roads  of  this  com- 
munity, as  he  went  about  In  true  ■■country 
doctor  style"  with  horse  and  buggy,  adminis- 
tering u<  the  sick  and  infirm.  The  howling 
blizzards  of  winter  and  the  stifling  heat  of 
summer  failed  to  d«ter  him  from  his  chosen 
calling  as  a  healer  in  the  cause  of  human 
tufferlng 

with  H  wisdom  gained  from  experience  and 
compassion  for  hie  fellowman,  the  good  doc- 
tor was  often  called  upon  for  his  sage  coun- 
wl  In  private  family  affairs.  He  was  always 
ready  and  wllllnR  to  offer  a  helpful  suggestion 
to  the  problem  at  hand. 

Dr  Chester  M.  Wiggin  will  be  greatly 
missed  from  this  area  in  northern  New 
Hampshire,  not  only  as  a  dedicated  physician 
who  conducted  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
its  highest  level  but  as  a  gentleman  and 
friend. 

H    J.  G. 


WHOSE  HOUSE  IS  WHOSE  CASTLE? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
wisest  commentators  upon  the  passing 
scene  is  Alan  Newcomb,  public  affairs  di- 
rector of  WBTV.  Charlotte.  N.C.  On 
June  7. 1966.  he  telecast  an  editorial  deal- 
ing with  title  IV  of  the  administration's 
pending  civil  rights  proposals.  This  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "Whose  House  Is  Whose 
Castle?" 

It  points  out  in  eloquent  fashion  a 
truth  which  title  IV  ignores;  namely, 
that  'you  cannot  extend  freedom  by  tak- 
ing it  away."  This  editorial  merits  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  For  this  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  sis  follows: 
Whose  House  Is  Whose  Castle? 

One  of  the  great  problems  In  extending 
equal  opportunity  to  all  the  citizens  of 
.toerica  is  the  discrimination  In  housing  that 
has  created  ghetto  patterns  In  the  cities  of 
America  One  of  the  most  tragic  errors  and 
greatest  threat*  to  fundamental  liberty  that 
the  citizens  of  America  have  ever  faced  Is 
the  pro\  ision  of  the  new  civil  rlghta  bill  that 
tries  to  correct  this  situation  by  force  of  law. 

The  bin.  on  whlch^Senator  Sam  Ervin  of 
North  Carolina  has  opened  hearings,  forbids 
anyone  anywhere  who  Is  selling  or  renting 
property  of  any  Kind  to  discriminate  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
orlfrn  If  an  Individual  or  the  Attorney 
General's  ofBce  cares  to  bring  a  charge,  any- 
one owning  or  leasing  property  can  be  haulet* 


into  court  at  their  own  exp>ense  while  the 
government  foots  the  bill  for  the  plalntlfl. 
and  will  have  to  prove  by  some  means  that  he 
was  not  discriminating  on  these  grounds. 

You  might  have  turned  the  applicant  down 
because  he  drinks  too  much  or  has  more 
children  than  you  want  In  your  property, 
or  keeps  parakeets,  or  sings  loudly  In  the 
bathtub,  but  he  can  claim  It  was  because  he 
was  Negro,  Indian,  or  Irish — Catholic,  Prot- 
estant or  Jew— German,  Swedish,  or  Su- 
danese. Tlie  amount  of  consideration  you 
would  get  In  a  Federal  court  in  this  day  and 
age  can  be  pretty  well  predicted. 

The  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments 
guarantee  private  property  rights,  but  this 
Is  another  case  where  the  government  lawyers 
can  see  only  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  When  Senator  Dnuftszn 
said,  "If  you  can  tell  me  what  Interstate 
commerce  Is  involved  In  selling  or  renting  a 
house  fixed  to  the  soil,  or  where  there  Is 
Federal  Jurisdiction.  Ill  go  out  and  eat  the 
chimney  off  the  house,"  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  solemnly  replied  that  the  house 
materials,  furniture,  and  other  items  must 
have  moved  across  a  state  line  at  some  time, 
so  the  whole  house  Is  a  product  of  Interstate 
commerce  That  far-fet-ched  reasoning  was 
seconded  by  a  Professor  Philip  Kurland  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  said  that  "the 
time  has  come  to  regard  the  commerce  clause 
as  almost  plenary  in  its  application." 

Well,  If  the  Interstate  commerce  clause 
supersedes  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  can  be  used  to  nullify  all  limita- 
tions on  the  Federal  Government  and  Justify 
any  act,  constitutional  or  otherwise,  we  no 
loriger  have  a  Constitution  or  a  Bill  of 
Rights — we  have  only  an  Interstate  cooi- 
merce   clause. 

In  this  debate,  we  are  going  to  hear  very 
often  the  old  bromide,  "property  rights  versus 
human  rights  ■  But  these  two  are  Insepara- 
ble. Property  rights  are  a  humian  right.  If 
this  bill  passes,  all  the  rights  that  go  with 
ownership  of  property  will  be  done  away  with 
In  principle,  awaiting  only  the  practice  or 
application  of  an  all-powerful  government 
And  certainly  a  man's  home  will  no  longer 
be  his  castle. 

You  cannot  extend  freedom  by  taking  It 
away. 


district  of  Cleveland  and  Roxbury  Ghetto  In 
Boston.  Watts  was  the  site  of  a  violent  and 
coetly  not  last  faU  and  the  Hough  and  Rox- 
bury districts,  where  unemployment  is  high 
and  the  housing  U  poor,  have  been  described 
as  pkotentlally  explosive. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  choice  of  all, 
however,  was  Greenville,  Miss.,  where  tenant 
farmers  were  evicted  from  tbelr  homes  several 
months  ago.  Nearly  100  of  all  farmhands- 
all  Negro — came  to  Washln^n  in  early  April 
and  csjnped  out  In  tents  acroes  frcan  the 
White  House  to  protest  housing  conditions  In 
the  Mississippi  Delta  region 

Shortly  afterwards,  secretary  of  housing 
and  urban  development  Robert  C.  Weaver  dis- 
patched two  aides  to  the  area  to  see  what 
nalght  be  done.  Under  today's  grant,  the 
Catholic  Dloceee  of  Natchez -Jackson — the 
sporLBor  of  the  project — will  build  120  hous- 
ing units,  for  which  most  of  the  tenant 
farmers  and  their  families  are  likely  to  be 
eligible. 

The  New  York  grant,  which  amounta  to 
$40,320  In  rent  supplement  payments,  will  be 
used  to  help  pay  for  part  of  the  unusual  re- 
habilitation project  being  carried  out  by  the 
VS.  Gypsum  Corporation  In  Harlem.  A  total 
of  116  units  are  being  rehabilitated,  of  which 
60  will  be  made  possible  by  the  rent  supple- 
ment program 

Upon  completion,  the  project  will  be  sold 
to  the  Metro  North  East  Harlem  Housing  As- 
sociation, a  neighborhood -based  and  neigh- 
borhood-run non-profit  group  consisting  of 
union  settlement  house. 


TWELVE   AREAS    GIVEN   LOW-RENT 
FUNDS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  voted  against  the  controver- 
sial rent  subsidy  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  news  story  which  appeared 
In  the  Jime  19  edition  of  the  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  Dominion-Post,  entitled 
"12  Areas  Given  Low  Rent  Funds,"  be  in- 
sert^'d  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Twelve  Areas  GrvxN  Low-Rent  F^nds 
(By  Robert  B    Semple,  Jr  ) 

Washington  — President  Johnson  an- 
nounced yesterday  the  first  12  recipients  of 
funds  under  the  controversial  rent  supple- 
ment program  One  of  the  12  Is  a  consortltim 
that  Is  attempting  to  provide  low-income 
housing  In  East  Harlem. 

The  rent  supplement  program  Is  designed 
to  provide  housing  for  the  very  poor,  and  to- 
day's list,  which  was  chosen  sifter  careful  de- 
liberation, was  designed  in  part  to  dramatize 
that  intent  All  of  the  projects  that  will 
benefit  from  the  funds  are  located  In  neigh- 
borhoods of  manifest  need,  and  some  are  In 
areas  of  dramatic  racial  tension  and  national 
concern. 

Included  In  the  list  are  three  of  the  coun- 
try's p>oore8t  Negro  nelghborhocxls.  Including 
the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Hough 


THE    30TH    ANNIVERSARY   OF    THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OP  1936 

Mr.  BRETWSTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  30th  annlversarj-  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  It  could 
have  t)een  tm  occasion  for  celebration, 
had  the  mandate  of  the  act  carried  out; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  been. 

An  article  on  the  topic  by  Helen  Delich 
Bentley,  maritime  editor  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  pwints  out  how  much  ground 
has  been  lost  by  the  American  fleet  dur- 
ing these  three  decades.  In  1939  there 
were  1,379  American-flag  vessels;  today, 
there  are  only  1.009,  Although  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  exports  and  im- 
ports moved  on  our  own  ships  In  1936, 
today  less  than  8  percent  of  our  foreign 
trade  is  transported  in  American  bot- 
toms— while  Norwegian  ships  carry  17 
percent  of  our  trade. 

Most  significantly  of  all,  as  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley  notes,  despite  the  dramatic  decline 
of  our  merchant  marine  and  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  Vietnam  commitment,  the 
Government  proposes  to  spend  less 
money  on  new  ship  construction  this 
year  than  It  did  30  years  ago.  This  is  a 
shortsighted  policy  which  quite  prop- 
erly gives  concern  to  Mrs.  Bentley.  I 
commend  her  article  to  my  colleagues, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shipping  Acts  Birthday   To  B«  Celxbrated 

BY  Pew 

(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 

Washington.  June  26 — The  thirtieth  an- 
nlversarj-  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
will  be  observed  Wednesday. 

However.  It  Is  doubtful  that  anyone  in  the 
American  shipping  world  win  celebrate  the 
occasion  becatise  the  United  States  maritime 
mdustn;-  Is  considered  to  be  in  Its  sorriest 
state  since  that  act  was  passed  by  Oongreas 
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June  30.  1938.  It  wa«  signed  Into  l»w  the 
next  day  by  President  F>ranUln  Rooaevelt. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  father  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  was  named  chairman  of 
the  first  Maritime  Commission  to  implement 
the  new  act  which  clearly  delineated  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  regarding  the  policy  of  the 
United  State*  with  respect  to  an  American- 
flag  merchant  fleet. 

The  legislation  was  enacted.  It  said,  "to 
further  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  and  well-balanced  American 
merchant  marine,  to  promote  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  to  aid  In  the  national 
defense,  to  repeal  certain  former  legislation 
and  for  other  purpoees." 

POLICY    QTJOTFD 

Section  101.  of  Title  I— the  "Declaration  of 
Policy  ' — reads : 

"It  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development  of  Its  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  that  the  United  States  shall  have 
a  merchant  marine  (a)  sufflclent  to  carry  its 
domestic  water-borne  commerce  and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  water-borne  export 
and  Import  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  shipping  service  on  all 
routes  essential  for  maintaining  the  flow  of 
such  domestic  and  foreign  water-borne  com- 
merce at  all  times,  ib)  capable  of  serving  as 
a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  In  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency,  (c)  owned  and 
operated  under  the  United  SUtes  flag  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  In  so  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  and  (A)  composed  of  the  best- 
equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of 
vessels,  constructed  In  the  United  States  and 
manned  with  a  trained  and  eflBclent  citizen 
personnel  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  State/to  foster  the  de- 
velopment and  encourage  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  merchant  marine." 

"GOING    PLACXS" 

Chairman  Kennedy  said  shortly  after  be 
was  appointed  that  the  Administration  pro- 
posed to  build  95  new  merchant  ships,  "which 
means  the  United  States  Is  going  places  on 
the  high  seas." 

"We  have  no  selfish  ambition  to  become 
queen  of  the  seven  seas,  but  we  do  want  our 
fair  share  of  commerce  and  we  mean  to  get 
It,"  the  Roosevelt  appointee  declared. 

He  explained  that  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's move  to  spend  •160.000.000  for  new 
construction  In  Its  flrst  two  years  was  neces- 
sary "because  we  have  to  act  In  a  hurry. 

"In  three  years,  90  per  cent  of  our  fleet 
will  be  obsolete  Considering  our  planned 
program,  which  requires  a  minimum  expendi- 
ture of  MOO.OOO.OOO  (for  building  only)  in 
the  next  five  years,  the  amount  asked  for  Is 
not  abnormal." 

The  flrst  positive  step  taken  for  new  con- 
struction was  an  order  by  the  commission — 
on  Its  own  account  exclusively — for  twelve 
fast  cargo  vessels  to  cost  from  (1. 500,000  to 
•  1,750,000  each.  Kennedy's  commission  said 
It  was  ths  largest  individual  peacetime  order 
for  merchant  cargo  construction  ever  placed 
In  this  country. 

The  commission  decided  to  build  the  flrst 
flight  of  new  vessels  entirely  with  Govern- 
ment money  rather  than  to  wait  to  iron  gut 
difficulties  and  delays  encountered  In  Its^iro- 
gram  to  rehabilitate  the  aging  merohant 
fleet  by  subsidized  private  construction. 

The  need  for  stimulation  of  lagging  Indus- 
try prompted  the  decision  to  proceed  lmii\e- 
dlately  with  construction  of  ships  which 
could  be  sold  later  to  the  Industry. 

n.EETS    COMPAaXS 

As  of  September  1,  1939.  the  privately 
owned  American-flag  merchant  fleet  con- 
sisted of  1.379  vessels,  totaling  H. 700.000 
dead-weight  tons. 

On  April  1,  1966.  the  active  ocean-going 
United  States  merchant  fleet  consisted  of 
1.009  ships,  of  which  107  were  Oovenunent- 


assigned  to  Vietnam,  and  902  private  ships. 
The  total  tonnage  was  14.000,000. 

The  cost  of  a  ship  In  1937  was  about  •1.750.- 
000.  The  cost  of  building  a  ship  today  In  the 
United  States  averages  about  •15,000,000.  of 
which  the  Government  Is  subject  to  paying 
up  to  66  per  cent  as  the  differential  between 
biUldlng  In  the  United  SUtes  and  buUdlng 
abroad. 

The  1936  Act  called  for  a  substantial 
amount  of  this  country's  commerce  lo  move 
on  American-flag  ships. 

In  1965,  only  7,9  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
tonnage  was  traiisported  by  bottoms  flying 
the  stars  and  stripes  But  the  Norwegians 
are  moving  17  per  cent  of  the  United  States' 
foreign  commerce! 

The  Congress  of  1936  specified  that  no  ship 
over  twentf  years  old  would  qualify  for  sub- 
sidy purpc^es  because  It  would  be  uneco- 
nomical to  operate. 

Today  86  per  cent  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  Is  of  World  War  11  vintage,  or 
more  than  21  years  old.  which  means  the 
present  merchant  fleet  already  fits  into  the 
"bloc  obsolescence"  category  which  Joseph 
Kennedy  endeavored  so  diligently  to  prevent 
29  years  ago. 

In  1936,  the  gross  national  product  was 
•82,500.000,000;  In  1939.  »90,500,000.000.  To- 
tal Imports-exporu  In  1936  totaled  about 
100.000,000  tons  at  a  value  of  •5.064.868.000. 

The  estimated  gross  national  product  for 
1966  Is  estimated  at  •666.000,000.000,  while 
that  estimated  for  1966  is  •714,000,000.000,  or 
nearly  an  800  per  cent  Increase  The  1965_, 
foreign  tonnage  was  348.462,000,  valued  at 
•82,202.000,000 

APPaOPRIATION    SMALLEB 

Tet  the  United  States  budget  for  fiscal  1967 
would  appropriate  only  •85.000,000  for  new 
ship  construction — an  amount  smaller  than 
that  called  for  in  1937  when  the  United 
States  was  not  Involved  In  a  war  and  when 
the  United  States  was  not  almost  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  the 
Free  World — when  ships  cost  •1.750,000  to 
build,  compared  to  »15,000.000  today. 

Again  Congress  la  being  asked  why  It  has 
failed  to  enforce  the  implementation  of  Its 
own  edict. 


H.R.  1535— HAZARIX)US-DUTY  PAY 
FOR  CLASSIFIED  EMPLOYEES 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  legislation  to  compensate  the  Clas- 
sification Act  employees  for  periods  of 
work  Involving  unusually  hazardous  con- 
ditions, which  passed  the  Senate  on  June 
24,  was  long  overdue.  Hazardous  pay  is 
presently  extended  to  certain  military. 
Public  Health  Service,  and  wage  board 
personnel.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  exist- 
ing law  does  not  authorize  this  premium 
for  employees  under  the  Classification 
Act  who  may  work  side  by  side  with  those 
who  are  now  receiving  the  additional 
compensation.  The  proposed  bill  would 
seek  to  correct  this  inequitable  situation 
by  establishing  schedules  of  pay  differen- 
tials not  to  exceed  a  certain  percentage 
of  basic  compensation,  for  Classification 
Act  employees  for  any  period  in  which 
they  are  subjected  to  physical  hardship 
or  hazard  not  usually  associated  with 
their  Jobs.  This  bUl  Is  especially  merito- 
rious due  to  the  fact  that  it  will  prevent 
infringement  through  ambiguity  since  it 
contains  provisions  that  limit  compensa- 
tion to  thoee  people  and  Jobs  whose  phys- 
ical hardship  or  hazard  was  not  taken 
into  account  In  classifying  the  employee's 
position. 


I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Randolph  and  the  members 
of  his  committee  that  premiums  or  extr» 
compensations  should  be  authorized  in 
such  cases  as  an  engineer  or  technician 
in  an  experimental  flight  or  the  trial  run 
of  a  newly  built  submarine.  Certainly 
too,  work  at  extreme  heights  and  under 
inclement  climatic  conditions  should  also 
be  rewarded  and  thus  are  Included  witb 
those  who  would  be  covered  by  the  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Comnnittee.  I  have  supported  hazard  pay 
for  wage  board  employees  in  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  who  currently  are  In  con- 
ditions very  similar  to  those  prescribed 
in  the  proposed  bill.  The  Department  of 
the  Navy  authorizes  differentials  of  50 
percent  for  flying  in  connection  with 
testing  aircraft.  The  Army-Air  Force 
wage  board  has  authorized  hazard  dif- 
ferentials at  twice  the  basic  hourly  rate 
for  work  performed  at  a  height  of  100 
feet  and  above. 

Obviously,  imusual  physical  hardship 
or  hazards  which  are  Inherent  in  a  posi- 
tion, which  regTilarly  recur,  and  which 
are  performed  for  a  substantial  part  of 
the  working  time  are  best  compensated 
for  through  the  regular  position  classi- 
fication process.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  does  not  now  exist  such  a 
means  for  providing  such  compensation 
where  regularly  assigned  duties  per- 
formed under  unusually  hazardous  con- 
ditions at  such  Irregular  or  intermittent 
intervals  that  these  conditions  cannot 
be  taken  Into  consideration  for  position 
classification.  It  seems  logical  to  me, 
then,  that  the  Government  should  offer 
additional  remuneration  to  the  employ- 
ees asked  to  make  unusual  risks  not 
normally  associated  with  his  occupation, 
and  for  which  added  compensation  is  not 
otherwise  provided. 

H.R.  1535,  as  I  see  it,  will  fill  this  void 
and  at  the  same  time  would  avoid  many 
of  the  problems  normally  associated  with 
hazard  pay  proposals  by  restricting  cov- 
erage to  the  most  deserving  cases,  and  by 
limiting  payments  to  periods  of  exposure 
not  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
classification  of  the  position.  This  bill 
would  also  preclude  the  possibility  of 
double  payment  through  both  job  classifi- 
cation and  separate  premium,  thus  fore- 
stalling problems  often  associated  with 
moving  employees  from  premium  com- 
pensation positions  to  regular  rate  posi- 
tions. 


June  2S,  1966 
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SENATOR  McGOVERN  MAKES  VIET- 
NAM PROPOSAL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  7  issue  of  the  New  York  Review  of 
Books  which  is  currently  on  the  news- 
stands contain  an  excellent  article  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam  written  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McOovERNl. 

Senator  McGovkrn  has  set  forth  a 
sound  five-point  program  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  tragic  conflict 
in  Vietnam.  Believing  that  his  article 
will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Vietnam  :  A  Proposal 
(  By  Senator  George  McGovern  ) 
Recent    developments    In    Vietnam    have 
drawn  public  attention  away  from  the  battle- 
field and  focussed  It  on  two  queetlons  that 
ire  not  so  much   military   as   political   and 
moral  ■ 
(1)   What  are  we  fighting  for  In  Vietnam? 
(2>   Can    we    achieve    our    objective    by    a 
continuing  buUd-up  of  American  forces  when 
our  South  Vietnamese  ally  is  torn  by  Internal 
political  strife  combined  with  a  growing  war 
weariness.     If     not     a     growing     resentment 
igaln.si   the   United    States?     What    kind    of 
society  iire  we  fighting  to  preserve,  and  what 
sort  of  an  end  to  our  own  mlUtarj-  commit- 
ment are  we  prepared  to  accept? 

Ordinary  warfare  has  its  own  military  logic 
geared  to  a  military  objective — destruction  of 
the  enemy's  capacity  lo  fight  This  Is  not 
tbe  case  In  Vietnam  The  Vletcong  has  no 
hope  of  deetroylng  our  capacity  to  fight,  and 
short  of  turning  North  and  South  Vietnam 
inio  a  wasteland,  we  have  no  chance  of 
destroying  their  capacity  to  fight  It  Is  as 
though  an  elephant  and  a  hornet  were  en- 
^aeed  in  combat. 

In  Vietnam,  both  sides  are  trying  to  destroy 
the  opponent's  will  This  fact  tends  to  re- 
sult In  a  vicious  circle:  Neither  side  can  be 
physically  defeated,  but  to  withdraw  from  the 
conflict  appears  to  be  a  lose  of  face  We  and 
the  Vletcong,  as  well  as  Hanoi,  have  shown 
every  symptom  of  this  phenomenon  Jn  the 
la*t  year  Escalation,  for  both  sides,  hae  a 
momentum  of  Its  own.  The  only  hope  of 
escape  from  this  vicious  circle  Is  the  recogni- 
tion by  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  change  in 
the  circumstances  which  fist  drew  them  Into 
the  conflict  I  believe  that  recent  eventa 
have  highlighted  a  change  of  this  sort  for  us 
In  South  Vietnam. 

There  are  many  answers  given  to  the  ques- 
tion      Why   are   we   fighting    in    Vietnam?" 
One  answer  Is  "to  preserve  democracy"    This 
answer  is  paradoxlcil  for  two  reasons     First, 
there    never    has    been    real    democrac^'    in 
South  Vietnam;  and  second,  it  Is  Impossible 
to  achieve   a   democratic   society    while    the 
fighting  ecalates.     It  might  be  more  reason- 
able to  say:  "We  are  fighting  to  give  democ- 
racy a  chance"     How    true    Is   this?      The 
Geneva  Accords  provided   vaguely   for  "gen- 
eral elections   which   will    bring   about   the 
unification   of   Vietnam"  by   July    1956      At 
that    time,    the    orUy    grase-rcxits    political 
force  in  the  South  was  the  residual  presence 
■;  the  Vletmlnh.  controlled  by  the  Vletnam- 
«e    Workers    Party    which   "had     governed 
North  Vietnam  since  1951  and  which  by  the 
'Imc  of  the  Geneva  Accords  had  moved  into 
the   first    stages    of    a    Coniinunlst    agrarian 
revolution       Elections   at    that   stage   might 
veri-  well  have  extended  Communism  to  the 
South:  so  we  decided  to  suppwrt  a  supposedly 
benevolent  nationalist  regime  instead.     This 
Is  the   commitment    that    brought    us    Into 
conflict  with  the  Vletcong.  both  during  the 
Diem  regime  and  more  directly  In  the  chaos 
which  followed.     But  even   to  say,  "We  are 
flghtlne    to    give    democracy    a    chance"    is 
paradoxical  when  the  only  way  we  have  been 
able  to  avoid  a  probable  Communist,  dicta- 
torship has  been  by  avoiding  the  election  of 
1956,  a  form  of  self-determination,    and  bv 
supporting  another  kind   of  dictatorship  In 
Saigon       This   Is   the    sort    of   paradox    that 
feed.s  Commimlst  propaganda  and  confuses 
the  American  people  and  our  frtendis.    When 
we   become    trapped   in    such    a    paradoxical 
commitment.  Just  as  when  we  are  caught  up 
in  a  vicious  circle  militarily,  we  should  ask: 
"Are  the  circumstances  still  the  same""'     In 
other   words.    "Are    we    still    advancing    the 
cause  of  .■.elf-determination,  or  are  we  fight- 
ing and  bombing  in  a  self-defeating   effort 
to  cover  the  political  nakedness  of  Saigon?" 
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Circumstances  have  changed  because  a 
considerable  evolution  has  taken  place  in  the 
political  life  of  South  Vietnam  since  1954. 
Twelve  years  might  seem  a  short  time  for  any 
significant  political  development  unless  we 
remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  rela- 
tively sophisticated  people  whose  political 
development  was  arrested  by  colonialism. 
The  only  political  party  that  could  exist  un- 
der the  French  was  a  clandestine  revolution- 
ary movement,  and  tills,  of  course,  wa^.  taken 
over  by  the  Communists.  That  was  why  po- 
litical democracy  was  unlikely  in  1954.  But 
since  then,  a  variety  of  political  forces  has 
emerged.  In  the  flrst  place,  there  was  Dlem's 
party  (the  National  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment) and  its  subsidiary  Civil  Servants' 
League.  In  name,  of  course,  this  group  Is 
discredited,  but  most  of  Its  members  and 
organizers  are  still  alive  (In  the  case  of  the 
ClvU  Servants'  League  (stUI  In  the  same  hier- 
archical framework)  and  its  Ideology  It  not 
forgotten  The  ideology  was  unconnected 
with  the  oppressive  character  of  the  regime, 
and  would  still  appeal  as  an  anti-Communist, 
Christian-Democratic  program  to  the  1  o 
minion  Catholics  in  the  South  who  were 
Dlem's  principal  supporters.  In  difJerent 
ways,  the  Diem  regime  promot-ed  two  further 
political  groupings  A  nationalist  army  in- 
evitably came  to  demand  a  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  war.  and  the  Buddhists  were 
impelled  to  political  action  by  the  heavy- 
handed  tactics  of  the  Catholic  minority.  All 
three  of  these  political  forcJfes — the  Catholics, 
the  Army,  and  the  Buddhists — are  Influenced 
by  reglonallsms  rooted  deeply  In  the  history 
of  the  area  Regionalism  divides  the  Cath- 
olics, it  divides  the  Buddhists,  and  it  divides 
the  Army.  And  there  are.  further,  the  purely 
regional  groups  of  the  million  Cao-Dai,  the 
2  million  Hoa-Hao.  and  the  Montagnard 
tribesmen.  In  addition  to  regionalism,  the 
Army,  as  a  political  forces  is  compromised 
by  the  Buddhist-Catholic  division,  the  offi- 
cers being  at  present  about  equally  divided 
Many  of  these  political  forces  have  been  seen 
in  operation  in  the  I  Corps  crisis  of  the  last 
two  months 

All  of  these  forces  existed  In  a  sense  In 
1954,  but  none  of  them  had  any  collective 
identity,  none  of  them  had  any  political  self- 
consciousness;  they  had  no  recognized  polit- 
ical leaders,  no  articulated  p>oIitical  ambi- 
tions. None  of  them  shared  the  feelings, 
noble  or  ignoble,  that  enable  groups  to  pursue 
ends  within  a  political  framework  T^iat  Is 
why  elections  within  the  time  limits  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  might  have  been  meaning- 
less, and  that  Is  an  important  reason  that  we 
did  not  sign  the  Accords,  though  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  in  principle  to  elections — 
without  time  limit. 

Now  different  competing  political  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  are  beRlnning  to  feel  their 
strength.  That  is  why  this  year  is  crucial  for 
the  United  States.  For  In  every  ca«e  where 
one  ix)wer  has  taken  a  very  protective  or 
colonial  role  towards  another,  there  is  a 
moment.  Just  after  indigenous  political  forces 
become  strong  enough  to  survive  unpro- 
tected, and  hopefully.  Just  before  they  turn 
impatiently  on  their  protector,  when  the  pro- 
tecting power  has  to  take  the  gamble  of  with- 
drawal or  face  the  consequences  of  increas- 
ingly unified  resentment  of  Its  presence.  I 
believe  that  for  us  this  moment  Is  near  In 
South  Vietnam. 

What  I  think  we  should  do  about  it  in  prac- 
tical terms  ejnbraces  the  following  five 
points: 

( 1 )  We  should  try  to  make  credible  to  aU 
parties  our  commitment  to  holding  elections 
as  has  been  promised  by  Premier  Ky.  We 
should  make  this  commitment  clear  to  the 
Vietnamese  military,  to  the  different  civilian 
factions,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
greatest  danger  is  that  of  a  new  army  coup 
to  forestaU  the  elections,  or  a  move  by  Ky 


to  constrict  the  elections  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  lose  al!  appeal  to  the  civilian  ;ead- 
ers,  and  especially  the  Buddhist  groups.  We 
should  try  to  maintain  the  momentum  of 
Ky's  promise,  whether  or  not  Ky  himself  sur- 
vives or  is  replaced  by  a  new  military  coup 
or  by  the  son  of  military-civilian  panel  con- 
templated in  the  last  few  weeks  Only  elec- 
tions can  produce  the  sort  of  balance  that 
win  reassure  Jealous  factions  of  a  voice  in  the 
government  and  protection  against  persecu- 
tion. All  significant  political  groups  li. elud- 
ing the  National  Liberation  Front  must  be 
Invited  to  participate  in  the  elections  and  in 
the  arrangements  for  the  elections 

1 2 1  I  suggest  no  further  U  S  military 
buildup  in  Vietnam  pendliig  elec-tions  I 
would  urge  that  we  end  the  bombing  opera- 
tions and  that  we  curtail  our  offensive 
operations  on  the  ground 

(3)  I  suggest  that  we  or  Saigon  seriously 
attempt  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  for  a  ceasefire  before 
the  elections  1  have  always  found  It  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  rauonality  of  re- 
fusing to  negotiate  with  the  NLF.  If  it  is 
true  that  NLF  as  a  fighting  force  is  controlled 
by  Hanoi  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  northern 
Communist  Party,  then  "it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  we  deal  with  them  or  with' 
the  Hanoi  Government,  As  far  as  northern 
elements  are  concerned  dealing  with  them 
admits  no  more  than  that  they  are  in  the 
South,  and  as  far  as  southern  elements  are 
concerned,  dealing  with  them  could  not  be 
objectionable  unless  it  amounted  to  a  recog- 
nition of  their  belligerency  in  a  legal  sense, 
which  would  be  quite  unnecessary.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  NLF  Is,  as  it  claims  to  be, 
a  fully  representative  independent  southern 
organization,  we  must  talk  with  them  di- 
rectly one  day  To  quibble  over  the  implica- 
tions of  recognizing  the  existence  o!  the 
NliF  when  so  many  lives  are  being  lost  every 
day  in  warfare  with  them  is  a  nightmarish 
absurdity. 

As  to  the  particlF>ation  of  the  NLP  in  the 
election  and  the  arrangements  for  such  an 
election,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  are  the 
only  terms  they  could  accept  for  a  ceasefire. 
A  ceasefire  Is  Impwartant  to  the  success  of  the 
election  process.  Furthermore,  the  objec- 
tions to  NLF  participation  that  were  valid 
ten  years  ago  no  longer  apply.  As  previously 
stated,  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  orga- 
nized national  political  force  any  longer;  their 
program  is  no  longer  without  competitors, 
their  leaders'  names  are  unknown  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  compared  with  those  of  other 
political  leaders,  and  although  their  control 
is  effective  in  large  areas  of  the  countryside, 
it  Is  minimal  in  the  population  centers:  it 
may  very  well  be  that  they  would  get  a  minor 
fraction  of  the  vote  in  an  authentic  election, 

(4)  I  suggest  the  Introduction  of  an  effec- 
tive international  presence  in  South  Vietnam 
to  help  assure  the  validity  and  integrity  of 
the  electoral  process.  It  should  remain  dur- 
ing an  Interim  period  to  help  stabilize  the 
poiltleal  scene.  This  would  rectify  to  some 
decree  our  initial  mistake  of  intervening  uni- 
laterally in  a  complex  struggle  that  calls  for 
action  by  the  international  community.  It 
now  seems  unlikely  that  the  Security  Council 
will  undertake  this  task,  but  the  members  of 
the  International  Contro;  Commission  have 
given  signs  of  a  willingne.ss  v.  do  so. 

(5)  I  suggest  Immediate  reaffirmation  by 
the  United  States  Government  of  its  readi- 
ness to  abide  by  the  results  of  free  elections, 
readiness  to  withdraw  U£  military  troops 
and  bases  from  South  Vietnam,  and  readi- 
ness to  observe  the  essential  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Accords,  including  the  possibility  of 
peaceful  reunification  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

The  NLP  may  reject  this  proposal.  Perhape 
the  most  likely  response  is  a  demand  for  tt'ie 
prior  withdrawal  of  American  troops,  hark- 
ing back  a^in   to  the  Geneva  Accords.     In 
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that  case,  the  demotistrable  preeence  of 
North  Vletnameae  formations  In  the  South 
In  the  last  year  cw  two  would  give  ub  a  bar- 
gaining point.  We  could  agree  to  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  In  return  for  the  with- 
drawal of  North  Vietnamese  forces.  But 
whatever  the  Initial  reply  ffbm  the  other 
side.  I  think  that  the  cessation  of  our  bomb- 
ing and  oSenslve  ground  actions  combined 
with  a  proposal  for  a  ceasefire,  op>en  elec- 
tions, and  direct  negotiations  Is  the  right 
policy  for  the  United  States.  It  is  the  right 
policy  If  the  proposal  succeeds.  It  is  the 
right  ix)llcy  If  It  starts  a  dialogue  with  the 
enemy,  no  matter  how  protracted.  And  It  is 
the  right  policy  even  if  the  NLf  rejects  It  for 
a  time,  because  it  will  show  the  non-Com- 
munist political  forces  in  Vietnam  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  United  States 
desires  peace  and  self-determination  for 
Southeast  Asia. 


gent  Shrlver:   "Job  Corps  has  no  Intention 
of  leaving  Fort  Rodman." 

There's  one  Sargent  who'll  never  retreat. 


WAR    ON    POVERTY    BEING    ESCA- 
LATED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Williamson,  W.  Va., 
Daily  News  of  June  20  entitled  "War  on 
Poverty  Being  Escalated." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
&a  follows: 

VJaa   oi»   Povistt   Beino    Ebcalattd 

For  those  who  are  wondering  If  we  can 
expect  victory  or  at  least  a  negotiated  peace 
In  the  war  on  poverty,  we  can  only  advise 
patience.     And  a  strong  stomach. 

In  Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida.  16  boys  were 
persuaded  to  defect  from  the  other  side  of 
the  tracks  and  wear  tuxedoes  to  a  high  school 
function,  courtesy  of  Sargent  Shrlver"B  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  with  the  tax- 
payers picking  up  a  WSO  tab.  Howayer.  there 
may  be  some  subtle  symbolism  here  and  hope 
for  the  fture.  If  poor  boys  can  g«t  used  to 
wearing  tuxes  they  may  be  influenced  to 
become  capitalists.  In  time  they  may  even 
be  able  to  contribute  to  $100-a-plate  polit- 
ical dinners. 

Thanks  to  OBO,  wages  are  going  up.  At 
least  In  the  0E30.  A  welding  Instructor 
worth  •3,200  on  one  payroll  became  worth 
19,780  as  a  poverty  warrior.  Teachers  are 
being  pirated  away  from  dollar-conscious 
school  districts  at  Great  Society  salarlea  that 
are  usually  twice  what  they  had  earned. 

There's  more  than  money  Involved,  too. 
Some  of  Shrlver's  happy  warriors  are  show- 
ing a  dedication  to  duty  that  Is  not  Just 
outstanding  but  downright  stupefying.  An 
OBS  ofllclal  was  Invited  to  address  a  "grad- 
uating class"  of  Head  Start  scholars,  mop- 
pets age  S  and  S.  The  class  was  located  300 
miles  away — a  trip  that  would  have  taken 
a  few  hours  of  the  official's  valuable  time  had 
he  elected  to  travel  by  bus  or  car.  Con- 
scious of  the  Importance  of  his  mission  he 
chsirtered  a  twtn-englne  plane  to  get  to  the 
kindergarteners  about  to  be  graduated  In  a 
harsh,  extremist  world  For  such  gallantry 
In  action,  we  trust  that  Sargent  Shrlver 
will  award  this  intrepid  traveler  the  Bobby 
Kennedy  Award,  solid  brass. 

On  lower  echelons,  too,  the  Poverty  Corps 
Is  shaping  up.  Certainly  the  troops  are 
showing  that  they  are  developing  the  same 
attitude  towards  ordinary  taxpayers  aa  their 
bureaucratic  superiors.  Not  long  a^o  a  mob 
of  Job  Corpa  enrollees  armed  with  clubs  and 
rocks  stormed  Into  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  to 
do  battle  with  teen-agers  there.  Police  ac- 
tion averted  serious  bloodshed  but  a  requeet 
from  the  townspeople  that  the  camp  be  closed 
goC   this   reply   from   the   All-Hlgbest,   Sar- 


CALIFORNIA       FARMER-CONSUMER 
INFORMATION   COMMITTEE   SUP- 
PORTS PROXMIRE  MILK  BILL 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  received  an  excellent  statement 
from  the  California  Farmer-Consumer 
Irfformatlon  Committee   in   support  of 
my  legislation  to  make  the  special  milk 
program  for  schoolchildren  permanent. 
I  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  statement  because  it  emphasizes  an 
aspect  of  the  program  of  which  we  have 
too  often  lost  sight. 

Opf>onents  of  the  program  In  the  past 
have  stated  that  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary because  milk  surpluses  In  this  coun- 
try are  at  present  nonexistent  while  the 
program  is  Intended  primarily  to  help 
the  dairy  farmer  by  disposing  of  sur- 
pluses. This  argument  overlooks  two 
points. 

First,  although  the  program  may  have 
initially  been  intended  primarily  to  as- 
sist the  dairy  farmer,  program  emphasis 
has  shifted  to  the  Importance  of  pro- 
viding proper  nutrition  for  school- 
children. 

Second,  the  program  will  continue  to 
help  dairy  farmers  by  augmenting  their 
present  meager  Income  despite  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  milk  surpluses.  In  the 
words  of  the  California  Farmer-Con- 
sumer Information  Committee; 

ESiactment  of  the  Children's  Special  Milk 
Act  should  stimulate  efforts  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  of  the  states  and  of  the  in- 
dustry, to  make  sure  that  dairymen  re- 
ceive a  sufficient  return  for  their  Investment, 
production  costs  and  labor  to  continue  In 
business,  so  that  the  growing  needs  of  con- 
sumers. Including  our  school  children  and 
pre-school  children  may  be  met. 

Of  course,  this  Is  very  Important  at  a 
time  when  dairy  farmers  are  leaving  the 
farm  twice  as  fast  &s  4  years  ago — at  a 
time  when  May  milk  production  hit  a 
26-year  low  for  that  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  statement  of  the 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CALCroaNIA.  FARMEX-COKST7Mnt    In- 

roEMATioN  CoMMrrrxz, 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  June  23,  1966. 
Hon.  Alxen  J.  EXlkndcr, 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

and  Forestry,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

DsiAX  Ms.  Chairman  and  Membeks  or  the 

COMMrrXKE    ON     AOEICXn.TirKE     AND    FOKESTET  : 

Ovir  Committee,  the  California  Farmer-Con- 
sumer Information  Committee,  representing 
the  unanimous  action  of  more  than  a  q\iarter 
of  a  million  farmer,  cooperative,  consiuner, 
labor,  professional,  and  church  bodies,  re- 
afllrmed  at  our  June  I8th  annual  meeting 
held  at  the  University  of  Santa  Clara,  Its 
supp>ort  for  measures  to  make  permanent 
the  special  milk  progranv^or  children,  cited 
as  the  "Children's  Special  Milk  Act"  and  In- 
troduced by  Senator  WtLLUM  Pmoxxntx  and 
over  sixty  co-sponsors,  Including  Senator 
OEoaoE  MniiPHT,  California.  8.  2921, 


Having  successfully  saved  the  existing 
school  milk  program  from  obliteration  due 
to  proposed  disastrous  budget  cut  propossli 
for  the  coming  school  year,  a  campaign  la 
which  the  entire  state  of  California,  ana 
every  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  In 
Callfomla  participated,  we  must  make  doubly 
sure  that  this  basic  nutritional  policy  ii 
secure  with  no  leas  than  the  •110.000,000  ap- 
propriated In  S.  2921  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1067;  "not  less  than  •115.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968; 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1999 
and  each  succeeding  year  thereafter,  not  less 
than  •120,000,000." 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  portions  of 
your  bill  S.  3467  are  being  considered  to  be 
incorporated  Into  S.  2921,  or  that  S.  2921 
might  be  Incorporated  Into  S.  3487  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  coverage  to  Include 
school  breakfasts  and  certain  recipients  cov- 
ered  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

Our  Committee  welcomes  as  wide  a  cover- 
age as  possible,  provided  that  partlclfrntlng 
non-profit  schools  and  Institutions  operating 
the  projected  programs  shall  be  the  sole 
determinants  of  the  cost  of  such  food  to 
participating  children  and  there  be  no  phytl- 
cal  segregation  or  other  dlscrlmlnaUon 
against  any  child  because  of  the  Inability  of 
his  family  to  pay  all  or  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  food  served. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  In  S.  3467.  The  sum  of 
•100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966  was  quite  Inadequate.  We  had 
requested  that  the  (3  million  authorized  b; 
the  Congress  and  withheld  by  the  Budget 
Btireau  be  replaced  because  It  could  not  pos- 
sibly cover  needed  federal  reimbursement  to 
school  districts  to  ensure  maximum  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  children  eligible  for 
school  milk.  Actually,  the  figure  requested 
wa£  $110  million 

S.  2921  authorized  this  amount  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.  S.  3467  authorizes  an 
amount  already  found  to  be  Inadequate  for 
the  past  school  year. 

S.  3467  makes  no  provision  for  Increased 
school  enrollment  or  participation  lor  the 
years  ending  June  30,  1970.  S.  2921,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  a  realistic  look  at  child 
population  and  Increased  school  enrollment. 
Increasing  the  appropriation  to  •115.000.000 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  It 
places  no  cut-off  date  for  the  program;  In- 
creases the  appropriation  for  the  school  year 
ending  June  30,  1969  to  •120,000.000  and 
sUpulatee  that  it  shall  be  no  less  for  each 
succeeding  year  thereafter. 

An  important  factor  to  be  considered  in 
legislation  of  this  kind  Is  its  effect  upon  the 
stability  of  an  industry  as  vital  as  that  of 
milk  production.  It  Is  estimated  that  5'"^ 
of  all  fluid  milk  produced  in  the  nation  \i 
presently  distributed  through  the  exlsUng 
School  Milk  and  School  Lunch  Programs 

Under  the  expanded  uses  of  the  ■■Children's 
Special  Milk  Act",  much  more  than  6%  will 
be  required. 

According  to  the  report  of  Mr  Whltten  to 
accompany  H.R.  14696.  which  restored  the 
appropriaUons  cut  from  the  Budget  for  the 
School  Milk  and  School  Lunch  Programs,  'the 
supply  of  dairy  products  on  hand  now  Is  at 
the  lowest  point  In  recent  years,  '  *  *  "^ 
supply  Is  expected  to  reduce  further  to  3i00 
million  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  present 
marketing  year,  a  reduction  of  2.100  mlUloD 
pounds  •  •  •  This  represents  only  about 
a  1-3  months  supply  for  normal  domestic 
purposes." 

May  milk  production  continued  Its  down- 
ward spiral,  4  ;    below  May  of  1965 

Enactment  of*  the  •Children  s  Special  MIU 
Act"  should  stimulate  efforts  of  the  US  gov- 
errmient,  of  the  states  and  of  the  Industry. 
to  make  sure  that  dairymen  receive  a  euIB- 
cient   return    for    their    investment,   produc- 
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tion  costs  and  labor  to  continue  in  business,  throughout  California,  all  of  them  favoring  destroy  the  verv  IntrredipnU  whirh  havf 

so  that   the    growing   needs   of   consumers,  a  permanent  School  Milk  Program  with  an  made  Americntmne  and  ken^^ 

including  our  school  children  and  pre-school  assured   annual   appropriation   large   enough  ^  America  Strong  and  kept  It  great. 

children  may  be  met.  to  bring  the  cost  of  school  milk  within  reach  There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 

Thu.s.   It   is  possible   for  dairymen   to   plan  of    the    maximum    number    of    children    and  *'^^  Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecORO, 

how  best  to  meet  the  demand  for  fluid  milk  youth,  as  follows: 

supplies  for  our  children  and  an  added  eco-  '    On  behalf  of  the  CaUfornla  Farmer-Con-  Thinking    Things    Ovm     Reagan     Romnet 

nomic  purpose  may  be  achieved  In  improving  sumer  Information  Committee.  and  Rebellion 

returns  to  the  primary  producer,  the  proces-  Mrs  Grace  McDonald,  ,«„  ,,„, ,.  ^ 

wr  and  the  distributor  and  increusmg  there-                                                   Executive  Secretary .  .  («y  ^  ermont  Roysteri 

bv  the  tax  base  for  cotuitles.  states  and  the  When    Al    Smith    got    burled    under    that 

nation.                                                                                                                                avalanche   In    1928. not   many  people   would 

At  the  February  21st  meeting  of  the  Call-  REAGAN,  ROMNEY   AND  REBELLION  ^^""^  wagered  a  plugged  nickel  on  the  future 

fornla    State    Board    of    Agriculture,    which                                                '  °^  ^'^^  Democratic  Party. 

urged  that  Congress  enact  S.  2921.  data  was          ^^^-    MLNDT.     Mr.    President,   I   take  After  Landon,  ■WiUkle  and  Dewey  had  been 

8Ubmitt«l  by  Mr.  James  M.  Hemphill,  super-  this   mean.s   of   calling    the   attention   of  put  aside  by  the  voters— the  last  on  two  oc- 

visor.  School  Lunch  Program,  on  the  number  the  Congress  and  the  countrj-  to  a  most  caslons — Jew    political    prophets    saw    much 

of  California  schools  participating  in  .School  interesting   and   informative  "article  ap-  P'"ospect  for  a  future  Republican  President. 

Lunch  and  "Special  School  Mlik'  programs  pearlnc  in  today's  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  ^^*   ''*'°  Eisenhower   victories  over  Adlai 

While   we   can   find   no   proposal   for   any  Journal   and   ask  that  It  appear  In   the  ^^^'^^so^'  one  of  the  most  personable  men 

added  appropriation   for  the   School   Lunch  t>odv  Of  the  Record  as  a  oartV^  fhf^p  rp  V"  ^°  """^  ^"'"  ^^^  ^'^^^  House,  gave  scant 

Program   In   S.  3467.   we  feel   that   the   expe-  jnark^            rtECORD  as  a  part  Of  tnese  re-  hopes    that    any    Democrat,    much    less    the 

neuce  with   consumption   of   milk   in    both                "•  youthful  and  then  unknown  John  Kennedv 

schools  serving  Tj-pe  A  Lunches  and  those          Vermont  Hoy ster,  well  known  political  could  take  back  the  prla«  in  i960. 

not  serving  Type  A   Lunches  Is   Important,  analyst,  wrote  the  following  article  un-  What  actually  happened  in  each  instance 

The  Information,  for  Octotjer  1965.  when  con-  dcr,    the   heading   of   "Reagan,    Romney,  ^'^  enough   to  put  caution  In  the  heart  of 

tracte  for  both   programs   were   executed   by  and  Rebellion."  ^he  boldest  political  pundit, 

the  schools  Is  as  follows:                                            Had  Mr.  Royster  been  less  Inclined  to-  ^'^^  almost  everybody  threw  awav  his  cau- 

Number  of  Callfomla  Schools  Reporting,  v^-grd  alilleration    he  might  more  infor-  ^'°"   *^^'"    "^^'"   "^^^^   happened    to   Barry 

October  1965:  mativelv  have  headed  his  article    '•The  °°'^»'''^" '"  1964.    with  either  giee  or  gium. 

Serving  milk  with  type  A  lunches.-. .  4, 158  Revival  of  Constructive  Conservatism  in  er^,^°  i^L°''th'f,^  ^"'\^^  ''^*'^'  ^^*  P^°P^^- 

Servmg  milk  but  not  type  A  lunches..  2,  981  the  United  States."     His  discussion  por-  had  goTTtl  comeupp^ce' n'^veT"  ^^  l^^ 

Tot.1   number   of  schools  serv-  ISlftical'  ?rT'J^!Z^r''^L^  ^"v'^h      °T  "^'!^  'f^"  ^  *^  »*"'^^  P"""'*^  '-«' 

i:,g  milk  7  139      ^^""•^^l    ^'^^    economic    thought    which         Now  all   of   a  sudden   a   Hollywood   actor 

many  other  observers  have  also  detected  i^hown  to   the   younger   generation   mainly 

Total  milk  served.  Converted  Into  one-half     and  which  is  a  normal  resictlon  against  "^ro'^gli  the  late,  late  TV  shows,  has  thrown 

pints:  the  obvious  political  and  economic   "ex-  "^^PoUtical  seers  into  a  turmoil. 

In     schools     serving      type      A  Half  pints     cesses"  which  have  been  foisted  upon  the  ,  ^°^  °^^  **'''  Ronald  Reagan  win  the  Cali- 

lunches 34,081,838     unsuspecting    citizens    these    past    few  ^^"'' "fPV°"<=*n  S^^rnatoriai  primary,  his 

In  schools   not   serving    type    A  vears  ^eieat  or  old  pro  George  Christopher,  former 

'"°^^'»- ''■'''■'''  '    Mr.  President,  "conserVativlsm"  Is  not  M^w^rSrfufur'Dem""rati?;?S^t't 

Total  number  of  half-pints  ^  naughty  word.     Neither  does  It  denote  ^  the  general  election,  incumbent  Governor 

served                          .            52  720  093  ^^'^  American  citizen  trjing  to  drive  for-  ^*t   Brown,   had   a   narrower  margin   In   the 

\                                                               •  ward  by  focusing  his  eyes  on  the  rear-  ^^mocratic  primary.    Altogether,  Reagan  got 

Total  dally,  October  1965.    2.510,480  view  mirror  of  hls  automobile.     It  is  not  l"'"®,    4O0,000    more    votes    than    Governor 

Total  dally.  October  1964.    2,454,149  a  throwback  to  the  18th  century  nor  a  "'"°*'^- 

manifestation    of    InAW^lnn     at^i^Hfw    «*  ^  ^  *^°  ^  everybody's  astonishment. 

Percent  Increase,  1965  over  1964,  9  8<-c.  ,h^„„,rf            »   °t,  "^^°"\   "*f'i"!7    °^  this  Hollywood  amateur  did  It  all  while  run- 

The  conunued  Increase  In  population  In  thought,  or  standpatlsm  which  believes  nlng  as  a  straightforward  conservative  ™d- 

Callfornla;  the  construction  of  new  schools;  the  present  Is  as  good  as  the  COtmtrj'  and  pealing  not  to  the  "kooky"  vote  but  to  the 

'  •  •  the  nutritional  needs  of  more  children;  the  world  can  or  ever  should  be.  broad    middle-class    of    wage-earners    shop- 

and  the  Increased  use  of  the  Special  School  Instead,     sir,     "conservatlvlsm"     Is     a  keepers  and  small  buslneesmen. 

Milk  Program  as  Its  advantages  become  more  frank  acknowledgement  of  the  fact  that  M^   Reagan's  good  looks  and  actor's  voice 

widely  understood,  make  It  Imperative  that  ^y^jg  countrj"  did  not  become  the  greatest  ^*^^^  certainly  a  factor,  were  not  enough  to 

the  program  be  made  permanent  with  ade-  ^^^^^^    j       ^j^             ,^    ^    ,          ^        ,00  "Pl^'ln  the  size  of  his  victory.    Louis  Harris 

•as  stated  In  our  opening  sununary  on  page          ConservaUvlsm      denotes     a     type    of  was  a  resurgence  of  what  can  onlv  be  called  a 

1,  our  Conunittee  likewise  supports  extend-  American  political  and  economic  think-  "conservative"  vote. 

ing  the  opportvmlty  for  children  where  neces-  ing  which  recognizes  we  still  have — and  "hardly  any  wonder,  then  that  Mr   Reagan 

•ary  to  be  served  school  breakfasts,  although  will  always  have — problems  which  should  got  a  call  to  Elsenhower's  Gettysburg  retreat 

we  find  no  authorization  for  an  approprla-  t,e  solved   and  which  need  tO  be  solved  ^^<^  the  fascinated  attention  of  the  political 

lion  ror  thU  purpose                                           ^  but  which  can  and  should  be  solved  by  trend-watchers  when  he  flitted  in  and  out  of 

=  o.ot  '^  consolidation  of  the  provisions  of  uUlizlnK  our  great  American  •nicce'iK  for  Washington.     Some  people,  indeed,  were  al- 

S.  3467  with  that  of  S.  2921,  we  wish  to  again  ^^^^«  ?    \.     .  1  ^™^"'^*"  success  lOr-  ^     wrltlnir  off   the   California  e  motion   m 

«tate  quite  clearly  that  we  oppose  any  Lp-  mula  instead  of  discarding  It  for  untried  ReagatiTfavfr  before  the^l?^V*^"nt^'' 

»mtion  of  Children  participating  In  any  of  concepts  and  all  too  frequently  discard-  That's  always  a  dangerous  pr^tice     None- 

the  authorized  programs  based  on  family  eco-  Ing   it   for  systems   and   formula   which  theless  final  winner  or  no  1^  Reagan's  per 

nomic  difTerences.  have   failed   elsewhere   in   the   world    or  formance  in  the  primarv  is  tangibl?  evidence 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  while   the  earher   In    history   whenever  they   have  that  what's  called  the  "conservative"  vote  is 

primary  and  immediate  Impact  of  the  "Chll-  been  tried.  after   all.   a  political  factor  to  be  reckoned 

SSA  ci^^'n's  f  nutrufoLf  fn*f,nZ'^n  Z'  ^^  ^he  so-called  liberals  of  today  who  ^''"^• 

Pro^;' tS'  leTrllT^iL^XTl^X  i"  my  opinion  more  appropriately  should  ^^^'^^^^r^',^-  Z'T^V^]^' 

»nd  their  mental  alertness;  It  has  the  longer  ^     designated     as     our     ••20th     centurj-  pj^J^    of    Sine  ^r^ervatit     LSfulX 

l[''^:^l''^^^^^^^-fftoo<in.^it>inci.naJo^  Tories"   define   their  own   poUtlcal  and  ^^:^^y'ZlTtneTi^ol^oieT^,^V. 

vDrough  high  school,  to  value  food  as  a  body  economic   philosophy   which   appears   to  erlck  candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York 

iv  .«,/h  ^^  overcome  pressures  constant-  be  a  bland  reliance  upon  the  power  and  Then  there's  the  phenomenon  of  George 

•I'evilion  ^.K^'^"^     advertising,  radio  and  the  purse  of  the  Federal  Government  to  Romney.    He  won  two  victories  in  Michigan 

uov^  and  o^^nTo'i^/'^  ?I^""'^°"?''f''  solve  everything  Vkith  centralized  author-  by  not  only  talking  conservatively  but,  a* 

Kientincally-^tabul^    e^tuif  "t^    met  ^'^   ^^^   let   US  hope   genuine   conserva-  ^°-emor,  acting  conservatively.    He  got  the 

Md  growth    ^^"''^""^    eesentiais    to    diet  ^^^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ascendancy  since  "^^  *  '^'"'^  '^'^  thoughtful  constitution  and 

s.l'Mrt^^^^'^'^'^'^^^-^^''^^-^"^^^-  r'^°"S^L,^^   ^"'^'^^^   formula   Which  ^ ro  ^n^S  to'nS^hS^fTStlon'S 

^iatJ^"'*"   '°\^   Francisco,   the  have   solved   SO    many   problems   in    the  figure  by  prea^ng  a  sort  o7evLigeUc"d^- 

~«>oc!ated  Dairymen,  and  the  Western  Dairy-  past  will  be  replaced  by  a  succession  Of  trine    of    virtues    right    out    of    McOuiTey's 

mitt«!    I  '^  J?^'  *"  aSlliates  of  our  Com-  exciting  and  expensive  albeit  unproduc-  Reader,  all  of  which  strikes  a  responsive  chord 

'«.  in  addlUon  to  individual  dairymen  tlve  experiences  which  In  the  end  may  in  many  soUd,  mlddle-claes  voters. 
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Former  Vlre  Presldeut  Nixon  has  also  bad 
a  rise  in  stock  by  sounding  mure  conservative 
than  he  did  running  against  John  Kennedy. 
Governor  Hatfleid  of  Oregon,  another  Repub- 
lican success  and  1968  hof)eful.  must  also  be 
numbered  among  the     conservatives." 

This  turnabout  from  the  doldrums  of  1964 
may  be  surprising,  but  sis  a  political  phe- 
nomenon It  is  not  without  precedent. 

The  Al  Smith  defeat  In  1928  actually  set 
the  stage  for  the  1932  Roosevelt  victory.  Tlie 
two  main  Issues  that  worked  against  Oov- 
ornor  Smith,  Catholicism  and  Prohibition, 
were  crystallized  and  got  out  of  the  way 
for  all  time  Poiir  years  later  P. DR.  profited 
from  the  Catholic  vote  and  from  the  feeling 
by  then  that  Smith  was  right  all  along  about 
Prohibition. 

Governor  Dewey  played  much  the  same 
role,  although  the  effects  were  slower.  In 
:iettlng  up  the  Ei.senhower  victory— he  resus- 
citated the  Republican  vote  In  suburbs  and 
small  towns — and  Adlal  Stevenson  kept  alive 
dissatisfaction  with  the  calm  of  the  Elsen- 
hower years,  which  was  a  help  to  President 
Kennedy 

In  short,  polltlcfi  Is  an  area  in  which  they 
also  .serve  who  get  defeated — If  the  defeated 
candidate  will  risk  standing  up  to  be  counted. 

That  Is  what  Barry  Ooldwater  did.  Much 
of  what  he  said  .seemed  outrageous  to  many 
people  nurtured  through  a  generation  on  a 
"liberal"  doxology  It  opened  him  up  to 
easy  attack  that  he  would  repeal  the  whoI« 
of  the  past  three  decades:  many  older  fjeople, 
for  Instance,  were  actually  convinced  that 
a  President  Ooldwater  would  abolish  the 
whole  Social  Sectirlty  system,  or  give  the 
Tennessee  Valley  back  to  the  Indians. 

Even  so.  Barry  Ooldwater  got  21  million 
votes,  a  not  inconsiderable  bloc.  More  Itn-  . 
portantly.  after  the  election  a  lot  of  people 
had  calmer  second  thoughts  about  some  of 
the  things  he  was  saying.  It's  commonplace 
to  Joke  now  ab<jut  how  "Lf  Ooldwater  were 
President  we'd  have  a  war  In  Vietnam";  but 
the  Joke  la  symbolic. 

The  important  thing  is  not  to  misunder- 
stand the  word  "conservative,"  which  has 
here  been  carefully  put  in  quotes.  If  It 
refers  only  to  the  John  Birch  position,  or 
to  thoee  who  would  repeal  the  three  dec- 
ades, there's  probably  no  such  thing  as  a 
conservative  resurgence:  their  members  are 
likely  as  small  as  ever. 

But  the  evidence  grows  that  there's  a 
growing  rebellion  against  what  passes  today 
for  "liberalism" — open  handed  spending,  high 
taxes,  a  cavalier  attitude  ttiward  law  and  the 
Constitution,  debasement  of  the  money,  easy 
acquiescence  to  pressure  groups  and  much 
else  that's  embraced  in  the  •liberal"  syn- 
drome 

Much  of  this  feeling,  no  doubt.  Is  Inarticu- 
late and  unfocused.  Without  sometlilng  to 
act  as  a  catalyst  imiUtnry  dLsa.ster  or  eco- 
nomic woes  I  it  will  hardly  be  decisive  In 
1968 

Yet  almost  certainly  it  is  there,  awaiting 
ItA  time  and  the  articulate  political  leader 
who   can  come  forward  and   give   It  abapw. 


GIFT  OF  PAPERS  OP  THE  LATE  SEN- 
ATOR JOHNSTON  TO  THE  SOUTH 
CAROLINIANA   LIBRARY 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  take  great  pleasure  In  plac- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record  the  re- 
marks of  the  Honorable  Robert  W. 
Hemphill,  Federal  district  judge  in  South 
Carolina,  regarding  the  gift  of  the  papers 
of  the  late  Senator  Olln  D.  Johnston  to 
the  University  of  South  Carolina.  The 
papers  of  the  late  Senator  have  been 
made  available  for  present  and  future 
generations  of  our  State,  and  I  feel  that 
the  remarks  of  Judge  Hemphill  will  be  of 


interest  not  only  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  but  also  to  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try whom  Senator  Johnston  served  so 
well. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  re- 
marks may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  fxiint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remark.s 
werg  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Judce  Robdit  W  Hemphill  Be- 
fore THE  South  Carolinuna  Society  on 
Its  Expression  to  Mrs.  Clin  D  John.ston, 
Mrs  Vernon  R  Scott,  and  Mi.ss  Elizabeth 
Johnston,  f<jr  the  OtFT  or  the  Papers  of 
the  Late  and  Beloved  Senator  Johnston 
TO  THE  South  Caboliniana  Library 
Mr  President,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Carollniana  Society 

I  ajn  moet  happy  to  have  a  place  on  your 
program  tonight,  especially  to  take  part  In 
doing  honor  to  the  family  of  my  late  friend. 
As  I  took  around  this  room,  I  find  so  many 
faces,  personalities,  that  have  been  so  much 
a  part  of  my  experience,  who  have  so  in- 
fluenced by  life  that  I  am  especially  delighted 
to  be  in  your  good  company  and  Join  in 
the  great  purpose  expressed  here  tonight. 

"Lives   of    great   men    often    remind    us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime 
And   on   departing   leave    behind   us 
Ftxjtprlnts    on    the   sand   of   time."  ' 

The  footprints  of  this  great  and  beloved 
leader  and  servant  of  men.  long  linger  in 
good  works  In  this,  hla  native  state  and  else- 
where across  this  land.  We  feel  moet  for- 
tunate that  the  University  has  his  papers, 
which  will  reflect  the  fxjlltics  and  statesman- 
ship of  the  decades  in  which  he  gave  his  ut- 
most for  his  state  and  nation.  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  be  a  source  of  valuable 
historical  Information,  and  will  provide  in- 
spiration to  generations  of  the  future 

It  has  been  said  that  Lincoln  belongs  to 
the  ages;  the  recent  recognition  of  him  in 
Mexico  binds  a  truth  of  that  expression. 
The  great  good,  the  live  Christianity,  the 
humble  dedication  uy  service  that  we  knew 
and  loved  In  Olln  Johnston  will  repeatedly 
Imprint  In  the  hearts,  the  minds — I  may  say 
almost  the  souls — of  all  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  have  the  Intimacy  of  close  as- 
sociation. It  Is  our  expectation,  and  predic- 
tion, that  the  Impact  of  his  kind  of  public 
service,  his  simple  honest  love  for  his  fellow 
man  will  la»t  through  the  years,  will  musli- 
room  In   impact,  guidance,  and  Ineplratlon. 

No  biography  of  Olln  Johnston  can  be  com- 
plete without  full  account  of  his  co-star  In 
the  drama.  His  battles,  his  hardships  nobly 
endured,  his  victories  could  not  be  fairly 
treated  or  given  full  measure  without  her. 
Gladys  Johnston  was.  In  truth  and  in  fact,  his 
other  half,  alter  ego,  partner,  advisor,  lover, 
wife,  mother  of  his  children,  surest  sage  In 
hours  of  political  dilemma  or  governmental 
crisis  Hers  was,  and  Is,  a  dedlcaUon  and 
love,  exceeded,  if  and  only,  by  that  of  the 
great  characters  of  the  Book  of  Life  they 
loved  so  well. 

So  may  I  sum  her  wed-Ufe  by  those  In- 
-splrlngs  from  the  Book  or -Ruth:  » 

1 16!  And  Ruth  said,  Intreat  me  not  to 
leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after 
thee,  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge,  thy  people 
shall   be  my  people,  and  thy  Gr»d   my  Ood. 

|17|  Where  thou  dlest,  I  win  die.  and 
there  I  will  be  burled:  the  Lord  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,  if  ou^ht  but  death  part  me 
and  thee. 

This  was  the  romance  we  knew,  and  loved. 
This  was  the  couple,  Olln  and  Gladys. 


'Longfellow:   "Psalm  of  Life." 
"The  Book  of  Ruth,  Chapter  I.  verses   16 
and  17. 


In  these,  the  after  years  of  happiness  la 

marriage,   we   reflect   with   Joy   In    their  fel- 
lowship, that 

She  w:is  with  him  when  he  was  a  Sute 
Lei?lslator; 

She  encouraged  him  to  run  for  Governor: 

.She  was  with  him  when  they  knew  the 
ballot-lxix  was  aborted  to  defeat  him  for 
Governor. 

She  was  with  him  in  those  dark  days  of 
privation  following  his  defeat. 

She  was  with  hlni  when  he  staged  his 
come-back — broke!  Intimates  recall  the 
little  box  at  campaign  headquarters  where 
frlend.s  dropped  a  dime  quarter,  dollar,  to 
mall  out  campaign  literature 

She  was  with  him  when  he  mounted  the 
bridge  of  the  ship  of  Suite  and  sailed  on  and 
on.  ever  with  courage: 

So  was  his  chief  c<x)k.  the  State  hostess, 
when  a  Great  President  came  to  call  at  the 
Governor's  mansion. 

Into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  she  chose 
her  way  to  bless  him  with  children; 

At  his  side  she  stood  proudly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  peers,  national  leaders.  Kings  and 
Emperors; 

With  him  she  walked  with  crowds  where 
kept  their  virtue";  with  him  she  laughed 
with   Kings   and    kept   tlie   common   touch — 

For  him.  and  in  hLs  memory,  she  and  her 
daughters  gave  his  papers,  that  men  might 
learn  and  women  find  inspiration.  In  a  gtxKl 
and  great  life,  well  lived,  of  course  well  run— 

I  8«lute  her  gift.  I  salute  her  lovely 
daughters.  Sallle  Johnston  Scott  in  absentia,  "t 
talented  Elizabeth  here  In  representation 
I  make  no  apology  for  tribute  primarily  to 
the  parents  The  children  can  Join  us  a;i 
In  counting  their,  our  blessings,  in  the  lives 
of  the.se. 

For  the  University,  I  salute!  For  posterity, 
I  express  gratitude.  For  the  fortunate 
decades  of  his  and  her  life  on  this  earth, 
I  echo  the  praises  of  current  history,  con- 
fident In  the  {jattern — more  praise  In  the 
future — 

For.  as  was  written  at  the  direction  of  the 
great  Master  of  Time  In  the  lessons  to  the 
Preacher  * 

"( 1 1  To  every  thing  there  Is  a  season,  and 
a  time  to  every  purpose  under  heaven  " — 

For  Olln  Johnston  was  a  man  of  deep  reli- 
gious conviction,  and,  as  the  preacher — 

"(22)  Wherefore.  I  perceive  that  there  1* 
nothing  better  than  that  a  man  should  re- 
joice In  his  own  works  •   •   •" 

Mrs.  Johnston.  Sallle  and  Liz  have  accom- 
plished a  great,  a  generous,  a  magnificent 
act  In  this  gift.  The  University  Is  proud  to 
have  these  papers,  proud  of  its  association 
with  OUn's  life,  proud  of  his  aae<Klatlon  now 
with  his  history.  The  University  speaking 
tonight  Its  words  of  gratitude  speaks  for  the 
entire  population  of  South  Carolina,  for  a 
grateful  State  and  for  a  grateful  nation. 
Thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  all 
of  us. 

HU  friends  and  admirers  seek  to  perpetuate 
and  win  perpetuate  his  memory  and  good 
works  in  a  distinguished  professorship,  and 
chair.  In  Political  Science  at  the  University 
We  continue  to  seek  funds  for  scholarships. 
This  Is  the  Olln  D.  Johnston  Scholarship 
Fund.  Hie  papers  will  further  the  work  of 
this  department  for  generations  to  come. 

At  the  dhrectlon  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  South  CaroUnlana  Society,  in  the 
Society's  behalf.  I  am  directed,  privileged  to 
announce  the  award  of  Life  Memberships 
m  the  Society  to  his  and  our  Gladys,  his  and 
our  Sallle  and  Liz. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  them;  they  are 
fortunate  to  have  us. 

If  Miss  Elizabeth  Johnston  viil!  oome 
forward  please: 

Elizabeth:  I  am  pleased  to  present  to  you 
Ufe  Memberships  In  the  South  C.iroliniana 
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Society  for  your  beloved  Mother,  your  sister 
SaUle  and  you. 
Thank  you,  and  God  Bless  You. 
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SUPPORT    FOR    WELFARE 
PICKETERS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  news  storj'  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  of  June  2 
entitled  "District  of  Columbia  Welfare 
Picketers  Supported." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
wa.<;  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

District    of    Columbia    Welfare    Picketers 
Supported 

Representatives  of  the  poor  who  advise  on 
Washington's  antlpoverty  program  have 
backed  pickets,  some  on  public  assistance. 
who  demonstrated  In  front  of  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  District  Welfare  Department's 
investigators  last  week 

The  Metropolitan  Citizen's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Planning  Organization  last 
night  approved  a  resolution  suppyorilng  the 
right  of  citizens  to  petition  peacefully  for  the 
redress  of  grievances.  The  council  also  voted 
support  of  the  poverty  war  staff  for  their 
■■good  offices"  in  the  effort. 

Welfare  Director  Donald  D.  Brewer  criti- 
cized UPO  after  the  antlpoverty  agency  re- 
leased pictures  showing  people  Inside  the 
building  at  414  2nd  St.  SW  taking  pictures 
of  the  pickets.  UPO  said  the  picture-taking 
rcp.'psenied  harassment  of  public  assistance 
recipients  who  were  picketing,  and  Brewer 
5aid  UPO  was  stirring  up  trouble. 

Brewer  said  the  pictures  weren't  author- 
U-ed  by  the  Welfare  Department,  but  had 
been  taken  on  the  Individual  Initiative  of 
Bome  employes.  He  said  there  would  be  no 
repris;ils  against  any  recipient  who  had 
picketed 

The  advisory  council  also  approved  a  reso- 
lution urging  that  home  rule  for  the  District 
be  pres.sed  at  the  White  House  Conference  to 
PuIflU  These  Rights  One  council  member. 
Ciirlos  M  Rosarlo,  opposed  the  resolution. 
saying  Tm  for  home  rule,  but  we  shouldn't 
be  in  politics" 


'  "If."  from  Kipling's  Fools  &  Fairies. 
'  Book  of  Eccleslaetes,  Chapter  3. 


OUR  TROOPS   IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  al- 
ways candid  and  outsfxiken  editors  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  have  contrib- 
ut^'d  another  of  their  outstanding  edi- 
torial comments  on  our  Nation's  Vietnam 
commitment.  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  other  Senators  a  peneti-atinu  edi- 
torial of  June  18,  1966  entitled  "What 
Manner  of  Men?" 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wh.at  Manner  of  Mf.n? 

Americans  who  read  news  stories  about 
our  tro<jps  in  Viet  Nam  may  ask,  "What  man- 
ner of  men  are  these''" 

American  soldiers.  Marines,  airmen  and 
sailors  there  are  performing  feats  that  would 
0*  Incredible  if  they  occured  In  fiction,  let 
a-one  in  real  life. 

Item  A  pilot  sees  his  wlngman's  plane 
sno.  down  in  enemy  territorv  in  the  midst 
"  ^  r:igmg  fire-fight.  He  lands  his  big  at- 
"ck  b,j:nber  on  the  battlefield,  retrieves  his 
»inginan  on  the  run  and  takes  off  again  In 
&  hail  of  vc  fire. 

Item  The  conunander  of  a  company  of 
paratroopers  surrounded  by  enemv  troops 
realizes  his  unit  has  been  overrun.  'He  calls 


In  artillery  and  air  strikes  on  his  own  posi- 
tion. 

Item:  An  officer  files  to  a  rear  area,  seeking 
volunteers  for  a  relief  force  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  the  outnumbered,  trapped  paratroop- 
ers A  contingent  of  men  who  have  com- 
pleted their  combat  tours  or  been  wounded 
pick  up  their  weapons.  Having  earned  the 
right  to  a  safe  return  home,  they  voluntarily 
march  back  into  one  of  the  bloodiest  Jungle 
battles. 

Item:  An  18-man  reconnaissance  team  of 
Marines  defends  a  rocky  hilltop  against  t!ie 
attacks  of  300  Viet  Cong.  The  18  Marines 
fight  with  grenades,  bayonets  and  rocks  Tlie 
struggle  for  the  hill  continues  for  five  hours 
until  the  unit  Is  down  to  two  unwounded 
men  and  only  twelve  rounds  of  ammunition. 
But   they  hold   the  hill. 

These  are  not  supermen,  nor  do  they  think 
they  are  Americans  have  come  a  long  wav 
from  the  days  of  Innocence  when  they  firmly 
believed  that  one  of  "our  boys"  can  automat- 
ically rout  20  men  of  any  other  nationality 
on  general  principle.  Regardless  of  patriotic 
oratory,  the  forces  of  the  nation'."?  enemies 
do  not  cringe  and  run  at  a  gllm.pee  of  the 
American  flag  They  must  be  defe<it«l  the 
hard  way.  through  superior  skill  and  train- 
ing— -and  sacrifice. 

The  Americans  In  Viet  Nam  are  not  the 
sp)earhead  of  a  great,  unanimous  crusade  by 
a  determined  people  Too  many  back  home 
remain  confused  and  divided  on  the  Issues 
behind  the  stand  in  Asia  Some  here  would 
like  to  dodge  the  Issues  and  let  the  .■sacrifices 
and  exertions  of  the  past  and  present  go  for 
naught  A  few  even  champion  the  cause 
of  the  aggressor  and  attack  the  motive?  and 
methods  of   their  own  country. 

The  men  we  have  In  Viet  Nam  are  the 
manner  of  men  who  can  do  what  needs  to 
be  done  and  who  can  do  It  without  striking 
attitudes,  without  whining  and  without  look- 
ing back 

Objective  military  analysts  have  said  that 
the  Viet  Nam  force  is  the  finest  tills  nation 
has  ever  sent  into  war  In  one  of  the  moet 
difficult,  frustrating  and  complicated  strug- 
gles ever  waged,  the  soldiers.  Marines,  airmen 
and  sailors  have  carried  out  their  assigned 
missions  w\ti\  courage,  intelligence  and  eji- 
thuslii&m.  Their  leadership  has  been  oil- 
standing,  their  individual  and  collective iper- 
formance  of  duty,   exemplary. 

This  force  is  made  up  of  members  of  the 
younger  generation,  by  and  large — the  gen- 
eration that  has  been  accused  of  thinking 
only  of  itself  and  Its  Immature  pleasures. 

John  F.  Kennedy  once  said  that  "when  at 
some  future  date  the  high  court  of  history 
sits  In  Judgment  on  each  one  of  us  .  .  our 
success  or  failure.  In  whatever  ofSce  we  may 
hold,  will  be  measured  by  the  answers  to 
four  questions— were  we  trtily  men  of  coiu-- 
age  .  were  we  truly  men  of  Judgment  .  .  . 
were  we  truly  men  of  Integrity  .  .  .  were  we 
truly  men  of  dedication?" 

What  manner  of  men?  They  are  the  man- 
ner of  men  who,  when  they  face  the  high 
court  of  history,  will  not  be  found  wanting 
In  any  of  these  qualities 


PORNOGRAPHY  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
function  of  all  courts  is  to  settle  disputes. 
At  the  same  time  litigation  in  many  in- 
stances may  also  encourage  disputes  by 
raisinc:  social  problems  to  the  level  of 
reasoned  public  debate 

One  such  instance  is  the  question  of 
how  best  to  deal  with  the  social  problem 
of  pornography.  On  the  whole.  Congress 
has  not  concerned  itself  directly  with 
thli  question,  but  it  has  received  exten- 
sive review  by  the/judiciary.  However. 
Social  problems  cannot  be  alleviated  by 


legal  means  alone  The  problem  of  por- 
nography is  part  of  the  broader  problem 
of  developing  literary  and  esthetic  stand- 
ards in  our  youth  Tliis  is  not  the  job  of 
Congress  or  the  courts,  but  of  ou^h&sic 
institutions:  the  family,  the  schogi,  the 
church,  the  voluntary  community  orga- 
nization,  and  others 

An  editorial  by  Dr.  Stanley  Elam. 
which  appeared  in  the  May  Issue  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappan.  the  journal  of  the  na- 
tional education  honorary  society,  makes 
this  point  well.  I  commend  the  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  full  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pornography  and  thi  Mission  or  thb 
School* 

The  three  pwrnography  cases  on  which  the 
US  Supreme  Court  ruled  at  the  end  of 
March  prod'jced  split  decisions  and  fourteen 
different  opiiiloiis.  The  cases  demonstrate 
again  the  great  dlfBculty  we  have  in  guard- 
ing freedom  of  speech  and  press  while  try- 
ing to  suppress  behavior  "aflronung  con- 
temporary community  standards." 

No  generally  satisfactory  definition  of  ob- 
scenity Is  available,  of  course  Oommunity 
standards  fluctuate  by  time  and  place  In 
fact,  no  definition  Is  even  individually  satis- 
factory—what I  would  regard  as  obscenity 
for  my  teen-age  children  may  onJy  be  funny 
to  me.  But  the  court  has  ruled  that  obscen- 
ity, whatever  it  Is  cannot  t)e  protected  by 
the  test  barring  only  thoee  words  which 
carry  a  "clear  and  present  danger"  of  inciting 
antisocial  conduct.  The  1957  Roth  ruling 
tried  to  distinguish  between  obscenity  and 
sex — and  wound  up  Inviting  the  latter  Into 
the  living  room  The  new  rulings,  particular- 
ly Ginsb-urg  call  for  examination  of  the  rno- 
tives  of  the  so-called  smut-peddlers,  a  very 
tricky  kind  of  censorship  Indeed. 

Not  many  of  the  Justices  and  still  fewer 
national  pundits  and  commentator*  supj>ort 
Justice  Douglas  la  contributor  td  this  Kap- 
pan 1 .  who  holds  steadfastly  to  his  opin- 
ion that  all  censorship  must  be  abandoned, 
on  the  ground  thnt  tiie  F^rst  Amendment 
protects  all  expression  including  obscenity, 
that  does  not  actually  incite  antisocial  con- 
duct. 

We  have  no  desire  and  little  comjjetence 
for  probing  the  profound  questions  of  pub- 
lic p>ollcy  raised  by  government  censorship. 
We  should  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  the 
school  has  far  greater  potential  than  the 
S-apreme  Covrrt  for  dealing  constructively 
with  problems  posed  by  the  pornographers 

Raised  standards  of  taste  can  run  the 
smut-peddlers  out  of  business— or  at  least 
drastically  reduce  their  income — and  raising 
standards  of  taste  ought  to  be  the  stock«-iri- 
trade  of  the  schools.  If  the  local^  theater 
shows  B-grade  BB  pictures,  the  school  must 
show  why  they  are  grade  B,  and  perhaps 
show  some  A  pictures  as  well  If  the  local 
disc  Jockeys  stay  exclusively  with  rock-n- 
roU.  the  school  must  be  critic,  connoisseur, 
and  guide — and  perhaps  producer  too  If 
Screaming  Flesh  has  ou.'-ted  The  Way  of  All 
Flesh  at  the  newsftand,  the  schools  hid  bet- 
ter ask  themselves  why 

No  competent  humanities  teacher  can  Ig- 
nore the  home  and  community  Influences 
that  pull  in  the  opposite  direction  from  his 
syllabus.  If  he  doesn  t  spend  a  good  deal  of 
his  time  and  energy  examining  and  keeping 
abreast  of  these  influences,  he  might  as  well 
live  In  another  world  Overcoming  the  gap 
between  the  generations  Is  hard  enough  It 
is  Impossible  when  complicated  by  ignorance 
on  both  sides 

By  giving  as  careful  attention  to  curricu- 
lum and  staffing  In  English,  music,  and  art 
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aa  they  do  In  science,  mathematlca,  and  lan- 
guagea,  school  authorities  can  have  an  Lm- 
pact  on  taste  at  least  as  great  as  the  corner 
newsstand,  movie  house,  and  drugstore — even 
If  It  falls  short  of  TV 

The  schools  can  and  ought  to  be  better 
psychologists  than  Hollywood  producers  are, 
and  better  merchandisers  than  Edward 
Mlshkln  with  his  weird  little  "bondage"  book 
publishing  house  The  Supreme  Court,  can't 
teach  us  much  about  psychology  and  selling, 
can  they? — SME 


MISUSE  OF  UNITED  STATES  AID  TO 
EGYPT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr  President,  dur- 
ing my  years  In  Congress  I  have  sup- 
ported our  foreign  aid  programs  because 
they  are  an  effective  means  of  promot- 
ing economic  progress  and  insuring 
stability  in  underdeveloped  cormtrles. 

But  I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
occasionally— perhaps  too  often^^ur 
aid  does  not  filter  dovvn  to  the  people 
who  need  It  most.  In  fact,  our  aid  may 
go  for  purposes  which  run  directly 
counter  to  our  own  national  policy. 

Now,  a  Senate  subcommittee  has  dis- 
covered that  while  Egypt  has  been  receiv- 
ing surplus  wheat  from  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  selling  its  own  grain 
to  several  Communist  countries.  Re- 
portedly, the  proceeds  from  these  sales 
are  being  used  to  purchase  arms  for 
Nasser's  announced  campaign  against 
our  friend  and  ally — Israel. 

The  U.S.  announced  policy  Is  to 
stabilize  tensions  In  the  Middle  East. 
Despite  this  fact,  it  appears  that  our  as- 
sistance is  not  only  missing  its  major 
target — helping  to  feed  hungry  Egyp- 
tians— it  is  actually  going  to  subsidize  an 
anti-Israel  war  buildup. 

I  believe  we  cannot  continue  such 
double  dealings;  they  are  of  no  real 
benefit  to  anyone.  Last  year  I  voted 
against  continued  assistance  to  Egypt 
and  I  will  continue  to  follow  this  course 
until  I  am  convinced  that  the  Gtovem- 
ment  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  will- 
ing to  content  itself  with  an  all  out  war 
on  the  problems  of  starvation  and 
poverty  among  its  own  people.  Such  a 
war  cannot  be  fought  with  machlneguns, 
tanks,  jet  aircraft,  or  missiles. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  President,  the  Balti- 
more News-American  carried  an  appro- 
priately strong  editorial  on  this  subject. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

BrriNC  THE  Hand 

Por  years,  Egypt  has  been  one  of  the  big- 
gest beneOclartes  of  the  United  States'  for- 
eli<n  aid  program  Now  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee has  revealed  that  Egypt  nas  been  abus- 
ing this  privilege  In  a  flagrantly  dishonest 
manner. 

The  Senate  foreign  aid  expenditures  sub- 
fomnvlttee  has  discovered  that  E^gypt  has 
been  selling  Its  home-grown  grain  to  Com- 
manist  countries,  while  getting  American 
wheat  for  nothing. 

Egypt  has  been  utilizing  this  device,  reports 
Hearst  Headline  Service's  Leslie  Whltten,  to 
buy  wir  materials  from  Communist  lands. 

Egypt's  transactions  with  Communist 
countries  on  this  basis  are  open  violations  of 
Us  foreign  aid  agreements  with  the  tJnlted 
States.    Now  Senator  BatosT  OBrxNtNO  (D.- 


Alaska), chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  the  matter. 

The  hearings  come  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
The  American  foreign  aid  program  is  without 
precedent  In  International  generosity.  But 
It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  United  States 
cannot  be  made  Into  a  p>atsy  by  anyone.  TTils 
should  be  borne  In  mind  In  future  dealings 
with  President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser's  so- 
called  United  Arab  Republic. 


THE    CAUSE    OF    RIOTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  June  10  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  entitled  "The  Cause  of 
Riots." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Cai'se  or  Riots 
The  usual  sentimental  drivel  Is  coming 
forth  In  an  effort  to  excuse  the  rioters  who 
for  two  successive  nights  engaged  In  shoot- 
ing, looting,  burning,  and  fighting  with  the 
police  on  the  near  northwest  side. 

One  of  the  lines  of  apology  Is  that  the  po- 
lice were  at  fault  In  their  efforts  to  restore 
order  and  defend  themselves.  After  the  first 
night  of  disorder  the  leaders  of  the  Puerto 
Rtcan  community  asked  police  to  stay  out 
of  the  area. 

"We'll  control  our  people."  they  said. 

The  police  agreed  to  keep  out  of  sight. 
Orders  were  Issued  that  no  Identifiable  po- 
lice vehicle  should  appear  In  the  troubled 
area.  This  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  The 
police  were  called  back  when  looting,  vandal- 
ism, and  other  disorders  were  renewed.  Be- 
fore the  night  was  over  seven  persons  had 
been  shot  and  37  arrested. 

Apologists  for  the  rioters  also  have  been 
looking  for  reasons  to  blame  unemployment. 
Interracial  friction,  and  "the  ghetto."  In 
fact,  unemployment  in  the  community  Is 
not  serious,  according  to  the  head  of  Arch- 
bishop Cody's  committee  for  Spanish -speak- 
ing residents  There  has  been  little  friction 
between   Puerto   Rlcans  and  older  residents. 

As  for  the  "i^hetto"  charge,  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  willingly  gather  together.  Just  as 
other  Immigrant  groups  have  done  The 
near  northwest  side  Is  an  area  of  older  resi- 
dences, but  It  Is  not  a  disgraceful  slum 

The  only  explanation  left  for  the  rioting 
Is  that  the  participants  have  been  encour- 
aged to  decide  for  themselves  what  laws  to 
obey.  The  only  way  to  get  "Justice,"  they 
have  been  taught.  Is  to  perform  acts  of 
violence. 

Last  year's  rioters  In  the  Watts  area  of 
Los  Angeles  were  excused  by  no  less  a  person 
than  President  Johnson,  who  said  Similar 
upheavals  could  occur  In  other  cities  where 
people  "feel  they  dont  get  ^  fair  shake" 
The  late  President  Kennedy  warned  that  un- 
less Congress  passed  the  1963  civil  rli^hts 
act.  the  "only  remedy  Is  In  the  street  " 

Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  of  New  York  said 
It  was  pointless  to  tell  Negroes  In  northern 
slums  to  obey  the  law.  To  these  Negroes, 
he  said,  the  law  Is  the  enemy. 

Some  of  the  national  magazines  have  been 
equally  Irresponsible  Layouts  of  pictures 
of  city  slums  are  accompanied  by  articles 
warning  that  40  or  more  cities  are  the  "tar- 
gets" of  outbreaks  during  the  "long,  hot 
summer." 

There  is  constant  repetition  of  the  charge 
of  police  "brutality,"  even  tho  the  evidence 
has  been  overwhelming  that  the  police  in 
northern  cities  bend  over  backward  to  be 
gentle  with  members  of  minority  groups. 

All  these  apologies  are  alien  to  our  Con- 
stitution. We  have  the  right  of  free  speech, 
but  not  to  cry  "flre"  In  a  crowded  theater. 
We  have  the  right  of  assembly,  but  only  so 


r 
long  as  the  assembly  Is  p«ac«eble.     Tt\en  li 
no  right  to  riot,  to  loot,  to  destroy  property 
or  to  attack  the  p(Hic«. 

If  a  city's  elected  pfljclals  fall  to  make  thew 
limitations  perfectly  clear,  they  can  expect 
endless  dlsorden. 


ARRANGEMENTS  POR  U.S.  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  THE  VENICE  ART 
SHOW 

Mr.  PELL.  Mrs.  President,  the  Venice 
biermial  art  show,  which  opened  June  18, 
Is  the  oldest  and  most  prestigious  of  the 
International  exhibitions  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  After  James  Whistler  won  a 
major  prize  in  1899,  the  "Venice  Bien- 
nale"  has  been  news  In  this  country. 
These  shows  provide  international  recog- 
nition of  what  Is  taking  place  in  the  na- 
tional schools,  and  indicate  the  direction 
of  things  to  come. 

Awareness  is  beginning  to  dawn  in 
this  country  that,  since  World  War  n, 
American  artists  have  ascended  to  a  posi- 
tion of  acknowledged  leadership  in  the 
world  of  art. 

Therefore,  people  abroad  want  to  see 
our  artists,  and  It  is  a  matter  of  national 
pride  and  pleasure  to  have  their  work  on 
exhibit  at  such  shows  as  the  "Biennale" 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  now 
undertaken  responsibility  for  financing 
and  arranging  the  American  participa- 
tion at  Venice.  The  International  art 
program  of  the  Smithsonian,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  the  per- 
son of  its  associate  curator  of  American 
painting  and  sculpture,  Mr.  Henry  Geld- 
zahler,  as  well  as  the  vice  president  and 
other  friends  of  American  art  are  cur- 
rently engaged  in  coordinating  these  ar- 
rangements. They  deserve  the  attention 
and  support  of  Members  of  this  body, 
and  all  thoughtful  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  Dr  David  W. 
Scott,  the  Director  of  the  National  Col- 
lection of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  presentation 
by  Henry  Geldzahler,  who  has  been  des- 
ignated U.S.  Commissioner  to  the  "Bien- 
nale" be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  information  of  all  who  may 
be  Interested  In  this  important  event. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  on  the  Venice  Biennale  bt  Di. 
David  W.  Scott.  Director.  National  Col- 
lection or  Pine  Arts.  April  6.  1966 
At  the  great  International  biennials,  the 
developments  In  American  art  are  examined, 
praised  and  debated  by  a  large  international 
public.  For  the  United  States  to  be  unrep- 
resented on  such  occasions,  when  there  1« 
such  Interest  In  our  art  and  when  all  th* 
other  great  nations  are  present,  would  ap- 
pear to  Indicate  that  thU  country  is  sadly 
lacking  In  concern  for  cultural  matters— 
that  It  does  not  care  about  Its  art  or  artists. 
This  Is  certainly  not  the  ease.  Never  before. 
In  fact,  have  so  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans been  so  deeply  Involved  in  our  art  life 
In  order  to  represent  and  foster  this  con- 
cern for  cultural  matters,  the  National  Col- 
lection of  Pine  Arts  has  undertaken  to 
organize  and  sponsor  the  American  repre- 
sentation at  the  1966  Venice  Biennale  and 
subsequent  major  International  exhibitions 
The  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  with 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  the  Freer  Gal- 
lery of  Art.  and  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery are  the  four  bureaus  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  concerned  with  the  fine  arU     It 
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U  the  one  government  gallery  with  a  major 
emphasis  on  American  and  contemporary  art. 
At  the  heart  of  Its  program  Is  the  encourage- 
ment of  American  contemporary  art  by  pre- 
BCDtlng  exhibits,  here  and  abroad. 

The  International  Art  Program  of  the  Na- 
tional Collection,  headed  by  Lois  felngham, 
follows  the  policy  established  for  the  exhibits 
program  while  It  was  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

In  the  overall  program,  there  Is  a  con- 
scious effort  to  achieve  broad  representation 
of  the  art  activity  of  this  country.  Grants 
»re  given  museums  to  enable  them  to  make 
selections  that  reflect  Independent  view- 
points Tlie  last  three  international  bien- 
nials were  selected  by  museums  from  the 
midwest,  east  coast  and  weet  coast.  In  turn. 
The  choice  of  Institution  has  been  made  on 
a  principle  of  rotation  and  on  the  basis 
of  evinced  Interest  and  strength  In  the  fleld 
of  contemporary  American  art. 

The  museums  have  been  given  complete 
freedom  of  selection,  within  the  limitations 
of  the  avaUable  budget.  The  choice  of 
artists  I  beyond  the  general  asstmiptlon  that 
the  selections  are  Important  and  significant 
Id  relation  to  the  contemporary  scene)  again 
follows  the  principle  of  rotation.  No  pro- 
posed list  has  been  rejected  or  modified  be- 
cause individual  artists  were  considered  too 
extreme  or  too  conservative.  TTiere  have 
been  no  presauree.  and  no  special  pleas  for 
any  clique  or  style.  The  concern  of  the 
International  Art  Program,  like  that  of  the 
SatlomU  Collection,  is  for  art  that  repre- 
se.iiE  the  scope  and  strength  of  American 
creativity. 

The  budget  imposes  definite  limitations. 
When  the  National  Collection  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  the  International  art  pro- 
gram, there  was  no  federal  budgetary  provi- 
sion for  the  Venice  Biennale. 

Public-spirited  indlvldtials  in  Washington 
and  New  York  have  promised  to  support  our 
fund-raising  campaign  so  that  American 
representation  at  the  major  biennials  may 
continue  without  interruption.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  forced  to  be  moderate  in  asaum- 
mg  commitments.  We  have  explored  a 
Tarlety  of  possible  ways  of  selecting  the 
exhibit.  Since  we  came  into  the  program 
latf  and  musetuns  establish  their  schedules 
Weil  In  advance,  a  number  of  qualified  Insti- 
tutions could  not  help  this  year:  fortunately, 
the  Associate  Curator  of  American  Painting 
and  Sculpture  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  Henry  Geldzahler.  currently  on  leave 
of  absence,  was  able  to  undertake  the  task. 
The  nature  of  the  American  pavilion  Im- 
poses severe  limitations  on  the  exhibit.  The 
pjivilion's  location  Is  central,  but  its  size  and 
STTangement  effectively  restrict  the  display 
to  '.oxiT  Bmalllsh  galleries.  Given  these  con- 
ditions, and  Inflexible  lighting,  Mr  Oeld- 
ahler's  decision  to  present  four  distinctive, 
colorful  painters  seems  a  wise  one.  TTie  work 
of  Olltskl.  Frankenthaler.  Llchtensteln  and 
Kelly  forms  a  show  which  combines  variety 
and  coheslveness.  It  suggests  something  of 
the  range  of  contemf>orary  American  ap- 
proaches, and  yet  adds  up  to  a  balanced 
group  of   "mid-career"  artists. 

The  long-range  pattern  of  broad  represen- 
tation and  rotation,  which  becomes  clear  In 
a  backward  glance  over  the  program,  will  be 
It*  basis  for  the  future.  This  does  not  mean 
Uiat  we  should  enter  Into  an  arbitrary  geo- 
graphic round-robin.  In  the  nature  of 
"lings.  New  •york  will  play  a  leading  role. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  more 
»rt  museums  and  more  artists  there  than  In 
"y  other  American  city,  and  artists  have 
gone  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  We 
intend  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  rotation 
Of  artists,  but  we  must  not  add  to  this  the 
rotation  of  dealers.  To  do  so  wotild  mean 
tiiat,  after  one  artist  had  been  chosen  from 
»  dealer's  gallery,  other  artists  represented 
oy  that  dealer  could  not  be  considered,  no 
o>»tter  what  their  merit. 


Americans  deserve  the  chance  to  exhibit  at 
Venice  and  Sco  Paulo,  and  we  have  assumed 
the  responsib  llty  for  the  exhibition  because 
we  believe  thut  our  artists  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  opporttinlty,  especially  at  a 
time  when  foreign  artists  are  assisted  by 
their  governments.  We  believe  that  our 
many  museums,  with  their  individual 
strengths  and  diversity,  reflect  the  achieve- 
ments of  American  art  t>etter  than  any  single 
Institution.  We  also  believe  that  the  cura- 
tors of  contemporary  and  American  art  who 
have  risen  to  positions  of  recognized  national 
leadership  are  qualified  to  servei  as  spokes- 
men in  representing  our  country. 

1966   Venice  Biennale 
(By  Henry  Geldzahler,  U.S.  Commissioner) 

The  American  representations  at  tne  last 
two  Blennales,  Venice  In  1&64  and  Sao  Paolo 
In  1965.  hiive  been  the  most  consistently 
strong  group  shows  that  we  have  sent  to 
represent  us  abroad.  Single  shows,  major 
retrospectives  by  imp)ortant  artists  are  im- 
preealve,  but  the  embarrassment  of  rlchee 
Implied  In  the  sending  of  work  by  eight 
artists  to  Venice  and  seven  to  Sao  Paolo 
is  perhaps  even  more  Impressive.  It  was 
Alan  Soloman  who  picked  the  excellent  1964 
Venice  show:  Jasper  Johns,  Robert  Rausch- 
enburg.  Kenneth  Noland.  Morris  Louis,  Prank 
Stella.  John  Chamberlain,  Claes  Oldenburg, 
and  Jim  Dine  And  tlie  Pasadena  Museum's 
dirc<rtor,  Walter  Hopf)s,  chose  the  more  recent 
Sao  Paolo  Blenal:  Harnett  Newman.  Frank 
Stella,  Larry  Pooiib.  Donald  Judd,  Robert 
Irwlu.   Billy  Al   Bengston   and   Larry   Bell. 

It  Is  a  testimony  to  the  richness  and  vi- 
tality of  recent  American  painting  that  even 
after  fourteen  of  our  most  Inventive  and 
accomplished  artists  have  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  last  two  Blennales,  It 
remains  possible  to  present  this  year  four 
American  painters  of  the  highest  quality: 
Helen  Frankenthaler.  Ellsworth  Kelly,  Roy 
Llchtensteln  and  Jules  Olltskl. 

America's  position  In  world  art  has  changed 
radically  until  we  now  occupy  a  place  very 
near  the  center  of  the  sta^e.  There  has 
been  so  much  pressure  just  kg  get  a  show 
organized  under  whatever  auspices  avail- 
able that  nothing  approaching  a  point  of 
view  on  sending  art  abroad  has  emerged 
until  very  recently  Before  I  turn  to  the 
specifics  of  this  year's  Biennale,  the  artists 
and  the  work  I  have  chosen,  I  would  like  to 
use  this  platform  to  discuss  some  of  the 
issues  that  suggest  themselves 

TTie  Venice  Biennale  Is  the  oldest  and  most 
prestigious  of  the  international  exhibitions 
of  painting  and  sculpture.  Since  the  last 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Whis- 
tler won  a  major  prize,  the  Venice  Biennale 
has  been  news  In  the  American  art  world. 
However,  it  Is  only  In  the  past  half  dozen 
years  that  this  awareness  has  grown  to  the 
faint  crescendo  we  call  national  awareness 
In  American  art. 

The  other  great  International  exhibition 
staged  in  odd  years  (Venice  comes  In  even). 
a  post-war  Latin  American  Infant,  is  the  Sao 
Paolo  Biennale  which  has  rapidly  gained 
world  stature. 

The  Blennales  have  often  provided  the  first 
International  setting  for  national  art  move- 
ments. It  has  been  proved  again  and  again 
over  the  years  that  art  movements  of  real 
vitality  are  more  than  national;  they  leap 
borders  and  often  linger  abroad  with  great 
effect  before  and  after  they  are  valued  at 
home. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  museums,  espe- 
cially the  Mcxlern  Museum,  and  of  the  maga- 
zines and  art  history  departments,  the  au- 
dience for  advanced  art  In  this  country  is 
wider  than  It  has  ever  been,  though  It  can- 
not yet  be  called  wide,  or  the  art  truly  popu- 
lar (dictionary  definition:  for  the  pteople). 
The  American  audience  now  numbers  per- 
haps tens  of  thousands.     Has  it  ever  l^een 


wider — In  Greece,  in  Italy,  or  In  Prance?     I 
doubt  it. 

This  newly  grown  audience  that  we  call  the 
art  world,  made  up  of  artists,  critics,  museum 
people,  dealers,  collectors  and  the  many 
thousands  of  (Just  plain  i  afficlanados.  has  In- 
vested the  Blennales  u-lth  Importance  be- 
cause it  is  generally  understood  that  Ameri- 
ca's recognized  world  leadership  In  art  (a 
post  World  War  n  phenomenon)  has  been 
laid  on  the  line  with  each  recent  Biennale. 
It  Is  an  index  of  the  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tions we  have  sent  abroad  to  represent  us 
that  painters  and  sculptors  from  France, 
Germany.  Japan  and  England  have  come  to 
work  In  New  York  to  see  and  to  experience  for 
themselves  the  excitement,  intelligence  and 
historical  ferment  of  American  art  as  Indi- 
cated In  our  last  few  Blennales.  Thtis.  we 
can  look  forward  to  our  every  move  being 
closely  watched  and  much  discussed.  The 
international  audience  has  come  to  expect 
a  maintained  level  of  excellence  and  achieve- 
ment, and  to  continue  this  Is  ttie  heavy  re- 
Bponsiblllty  of  each  successive  commissioner. 
Why.  then,  send  recent  painting  abroad  to 
represent  us  at  an  International  exhibition, 
when  we  could  easily  send  our  acknowledged 
masters  who  have  been  tried  and  passed  Into 
history?  While  a  Biennale  Is  more  than  an 
exhibition  of  current  art  events,  it  is  also  not 
a  semi-annual  temporary  museum  of  our  his- 
torical achievement  Retrospective  of  the 
work  of  such  generally  recognized  and  excel- 
lent artists  as  Edwin  IMckenson.  Stuart  Davis 
or  Georgia  0"Keefe  would  make  exhibitions 
of  which  we  could  be  proud.  However,  in 
sending  them  abroad  we  would  not  be  taking 
advantage  of  the  forum  for  new  idea*  that 
the  Blennales  provide.  There  are  countries 
that  send  their  established  vete^rans.  and  the 
work,  while  honored,  is.  in  the  context  of 
contemporary  excitement,  largely  ignored. 

Furthermore,  we  have  discovered  that  ad- 
vanced painting  no  longer  defies  historical 
appraisal.  In  the  continuous  dialog  be- 
tween artists  and  critic?  we  may  modify  our 
opinions  in  the  future,  but  paintings  no 
longer  have  to  remain  In  the  public  eye  for 
years  and  years  before  we  dare  to  declari 
quality. 

Whatever  gap  there  once  existed  between 
advanced  painting  ahead  of  its  audience,  and 
generally  acknowledge  classic  contemporary 
painting,  has  narrowed  to  the  point  where  the 
two  are  identical.  This  is  true  not  because 
painting  has  become  less  radical.  The 
artists  of  the  last  two  Blennales  and  Frank-, 
enthaler.  Kelly.  Llchtensteln.  and  Olitski  are 
at  the  same  time  advanced  and  historical 
because  the  new  audience  in  large  part  un- 
derstands the  processes  of  art  history  and 
Is  willing  to  accept  pictures  which  are  still 
somewhat  Impenetrable  and  verbally  elusive. 
Robert  Motherwell  In  1960  summed  up  the 
attitude,  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  re- 
main open  to  the  new  experience  cf  advanced 
art  He  was  speaking  of  the  art'.sts.  but  what 
he  wrote  also  indicates  the  heavy  demands 
made  on   the   new  audience.  "  I   thiiik 

that  It  16  lmp>ossible  to  be  deeply  in  touch 
with  one's  feelings  and.  looking  at  tl.e  wjrld 
squarely,  not  to  become  revolution:  Iv  not 
to  want  to  change — In  relation  to  Imagined 
new  possibilities — the  areas  of  wiilch  one 
Is  aware  To  create  Is  noi  to  repea*..  but  to 
discover,  critically,  radically,  and  freshly." 
The  dtfHcuItles  and  the  rewards  of  an  under- 
standing of  advanced  art  are  clear 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  believe  that  ttyt 
Blennales  should  be  a  proving  ground  for 
emergent  talents.  The  curious  criticism  has 
come  from  usually  conservative  quarters  that 
recent  Biennale  choices  are  not  sufficiently 
avante-garde  Why  ruah  to  send  abroad 
qualities  we  are  not  ourselves  sufficiently 
familiar  with?  It  clearly  takes  more  than 
one  or  even  two  exhibitions  in  our  gallery 
6yBt«m  before  an  artist  can  win  the  respect 
and  confidence  necesearj'  toz  an  Intelligent 
evaluation      It    Is.    therefore,    the    artist    in 
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flourishing  mid-career  who  Interests  me,  the 
artist  who  has  made  a  personal  statement  In 
original  formal  terms  and  who  shows  every 
Indication  of  continuing  possibilities  In 
growth  and  development  The  Blennale,  as 
I  conceive  of  It.  Is  neither  a  forum  for  the 
museum  worthy  veteran,  nor  for  the  season's 
brightest  chlci:.  A  Blennale.  when  operat- 
ing efficiently,  should  be  an  art  fair  to  which 
artists  recognized  at  home  bring  their  latest 
findings 

It  is  In  the  nature  of  making  exhibitions 
that  the  choice  be  made  not  by  committee 
or  consensus,  but  by  one  person.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  more  than  mere  personal 
taste  Is  at  work  In  the  selection  of  artists. 
The  commissioner's  taste  must  make  a  co- 
herent and  logical  point  and  take  into  serious 
account  both  previous  Blennales  and  the  cur- 
rent historical  situation.  1  e.  the  total  shape 
of  contemporary  American  art.  It  Is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  no  commissioner's 
selection  can  find  universal  approvaji.  How- 
ever, the  Interested  public  Including,  and 
especially,  the  hostile  critics  have  not  taken 
constructive  advantage  of  the  open  forum 
the  communications  media  offer  A  resonant 
dialogue  might  be  opened  each  year  with 
crltloe  of  very  stripe  and  persuasion  making 
known  In  the  public  press  and  the  art 
magazines  their  own  choices  and  counter- 
suggestions  before  and  after  the  commis- 
sioners are  announced 

-  The  rise  of  the  modern  critic  dates  from 
the  early  19th  century,  when  the  newly  emer- 
gent middle  claas  demanded  Information 
and  opinion  on  all  cultural  matters  from  the 
Journalistic  press  With  the  loss  of  a  re- 
stricted and  elegant  audience  for  art,  such  as 
the  one  that  existed  In  Prance  In  the  18th 
century,  painting  turned  in  on  Itself  In  a 
process  that  Is  perhaps  now  reversing  Itself 
for  the  first  time  In  one  hundred  years.  It 
was  in  this  period  that  art  became  the  baffle- 
ment of  the  putjllc  and  the  exclusive  concern 
of  the  artist  and  his  Immediate  coterie. 

In  every  case  the  Important  modern  critic 
who  has  first  elucidated  difficult  art  to  a  not 
always  willing  or  large  audience  has  been 
drawn  from  the  coterie  of  the  artists.  We 
may  think  of  Baudelaire.  Zola.  Apollonalre. 
and  of  Clement  Oreenberg  In  our  own  day 
All  those  who  have  taught  us  to  look  at  diffi- 
cult contemporary  art  and  have  given  us  the 
terms  with  which  to  discuss  It  have  honed 
their  perceptions  and  vocabulary  In  Intimate 
conversations  with  the  artists  from  the  ear- 
liest years  of  each  movement  But  the  critic 
who  ha.s  learned.  gr©wn  and  spoken  for  a 
movement  has  been  rare  The  great  majority 
of  our  key  critics  are  art  historians  with  a 
vivid  understanding  of  the  processes  of  his- 
tory They  are  more  than  inspired  middle- 
men; when  they  are  successful,  they  give  co- 
herent form  to  the  seeming  chaos,  the  be- 
wildering range  and  variety  In  the  art  of  our 
period  It  Is  to  the  men  in  these  categories 
that  the  responsibility  of  choosing  an  ex- 
hibition from  an  Intelligently  arrived  at  and 
cogent  point  of  view  must  be  given.  Only 
the  man  who  perceives  significant  unity  and 
contracts  can  project  his  Ideas  clearly. 

It  la  for  this  reason  that  the  limitations 
to  crltlOB  who  also  are  museum  men  Is  dan- 
geroualy  restricting.  There  are  few  enough 
men  capable  of  performing  what  must  obvi- 
ously be  a  senslUve  historical  task.  The  rea- 
son for  giving  the  commlssloner-ship  to 
museum  men  haa  been  that  they  come  fully 
equipped  with  a  staff  and  apparatus  to  put 
together  a  profeeelonal  show.  While  the 
burden  may  seem  heavy.  I  would  suggest  that 
now  that  the  Smithsonian's  National  Ctollec- 
tlon  of  Pine  Arts  has  assumed  the  respKDn- 
slblUty  for  both  the  Venice  and  Sao  Paolo 
Blenn&leB  that  they  make  aveaiable  their 
service*  and  consequently  free  themaelvee  to 
r&ng«  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  museum 
to  choose  the  commissioner. 

SelecUon  Is  one  of  the  critics'  bert  medi- 
ums.    Unaffiliated  crttlca  and  art  hlstorlana 


and  those  a«aoclated  with  universities  should 
have  a  greater  opportunity  to  assemble  ex- 
hibitions, particularly  the  Blennales. 

We  have  discussed  the  qualities  a  Blennale 
Commissioner  should  have,  but  not  the  way 
In  which  he  Is  appointed.  In  the  past  the 
organizing  Institution,  first  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art,  then  the  USI8,  and  now  the 
National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  have  suggested  the 
commissioners  who  are  then  officially  ap- 
pointed by  the  department  of  international 
conferences  of  the  State  Department.  The 
commissioner  has  always  been  chosen  by  the 
organizing  Institution.  Whoever  pays  for  the 
exhibition  gets  to  choose  the  commlaedoner. 
This  may  seem  arbitrary,  but  so  does  every 
system  one  can  Imagine.  Where  taste  Is  the 
criterion  matters  must  at  some  point  become 
arbitrary,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Blennales  it 
might  a«  well  be  In  the  choosing  of  the 
commissioner. 

I  might  also  here  Insist  that  our  Federal 
government  take  on  with  graclousness  and 
with  no  conditions  of  any  kind  the  financing 
of  the  American  Pavilions  at  both  of  theee 
great  International  exhibitions  The  re- 
responslblUtles  for  the  Blennales  have  been 
handed  about  like  so  many  hot  potatoes 
It  Is  both  undignified  and  wasteful  of  energy 
to  condone  and  even  expect  fund-raising 
scrambles  every  year  Their  regularity  Is 
alarming  and  heart-breaking  Countries 
many  times  less  affluent  than  ours  and  with 
much  less  to  exhibit  support  their  pavilions 
as  a  matter  of  course.  What  an  Infinitesimal 
item  In  our  budget  would  be  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  these  Important  International  art 
fairs. 

The  excellent  precedent  and  Initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  In 
bringing  the  1965  Sao  Paolo  Blennale  to 
Washington  should  be  followed  In  the  fu- 
ture for  both  the  Sao  Paolo  and  Venice  Bl- 
ennales. The  Interested  American  audience 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  view  and 
Judge  and  consequently  to  learn  from  these 
exhibitions  we  send  abroad. 

All  of  us  Involved  with  this  year's  Blennale 
are  hopeful  that  this  may  be  the  last  time 
the  present  building  will  be  used.  When  con- 
ceiving of  this  year's  exhibition  an  alternate 
possibility  to  the  four  artists  I  chose  was 
a  David  Smith  retrospective.  His  untimely 
death  In  mid-career  and  full  working  glory 
was  tragic.  In  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
he  produced  his  most  memorable  and  monu^ 
mental  sculpture.  A  provincial,  Vermont, 
small  town,  national  bank  with  an  unusable 
domed  entrance  flanked  with  lethal  sym- 
metry by  two  arms  each  In  turn  divided  into 
two  static.  Identical  rooms  Is  far  too  rigid 
for  the  manipulation  of  space  necesary  to  do 
Jutlce  to  Smith's  sculpture,  or  anyone's 
What  Is  more,  the  current  building  has  no 
curren^.  Obviously  the  advantage  of  this  Is 
that  no  kinetic  art  can  be  shown.  Under  the 
present  situation  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  no  electricity  Is  to  close  the  American 
Pavilion  earlier  and  earlier  each  day  as  the 
summer  progresses  and  as  daylight  fades 

The  American  Government  has  the  right 
to  erect  a  new  building  on  the  lot  assigned 
us.  Clearly,  the  architectural  problem  Is  to 
build  a  structure  so  flexible  that  anything 
may  be  accommodated  from  standard  ex- 
hibitions of  paintings  banging  at  eye  level 
flush  on  the  wall  to  electronic,  free-wheeling 
environments  In  which  the  audience  par- 
ticlpatee.  No  museum  yet  erected  In  this 
country  or  anywhere  can  meet  the  require- 
ments for  flexibility  that  the  future  of  our 
visual  arts  makes  imperative.  Perliaps  a 
building  constructed  of  modules  like  chil- 
dren's building  blocks  that  can  be  taken 
apart  down  to  the  foundation  and  put  back 
together  again  for  each  Blennale  is  what  we 
need  American  engineering  and  technology 
are  certainly  capable  of  solving  this  relative- 
ly simple  problem.  The  arts  In  the  United 
States  are  moving   toward   greater   Interde- 


pendence. Painters  and  sculptors  make  'b«j. 
let  sets,  theatre  events,  and  happenings  aad 
more  and  more  they  are  dancing,  making 
movies  and  even  producing  rock  'n'  roll  «! 
travaganzas.  This  Is  a  healthy  and  leaven" 
Ing  tendency  In  the  arts  and  Is  to  be  encour- 
aged  It  does  not  spell  an  end  to  palntlnj 
and  .sculpttire  as  we  know  It.  It  Is  an  addl- 
tlonal.  vivifying  aspect  of  our  visual  arts. 


H.R.  2035— STAR  ROUTE  CO^^^RACT 
EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate  has  now  passed  H.R.  2035,  legisla- 
tion designed  to  assist  In  small  measure 
star  route  contract  employees  of  the  Post 
OCBce  Department. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  will  effect  ap- 
proximately 10.000  contractors  holding 
some  12,000  contracts.  These  contrac- 
tors provide  exclusive  mall  senlce  to 
some  26,000  post  offices  and  supplemental 
service  to  most  of  the  remaining  ofBces 
Approximately  4,000  star  route  contrac- 
tors now  provide  box  delivery  and  col- 
lection service  to  patrons  on  their  routes 
In  other  words,  they  provide  identical 
-service  as  rural  route  deliverers,  but  for 
about  one-third  of  the  unit  cost.  Com- 
mittee reports  showed  that  contractors 
are  not  generally  treated  In  the  same 
fairness  as  given  to  civil  ser\'lce  em- 
ployees. I  believe  that  this  is  discrimi- 
natory to  the  many  contractors  who 
spend  a  lifetime  transporting  mall  for 
the  post  office. 

When  routes  are  curtailed  or  extended, 
the  annual  pay  is  adjusted  accordingly 
on  a  pro  rata  basis,  but  no  consideration 
is  given  to  expanded  schedules,  unless  the 
contractor  prepares  a  copy  on  Post  Office 
Department  forms  and  requests  an  in- 
crease in  compensation  due  to  additional 
time  required  on  the  job.  It  must  also  be 
kept  In  mind  that  this  pay  Includes  de- 
preciation of  equipment,  vehicle  Insur- 
ance, license  tags,  gas,  oil,  and  tires,  as 
well  as  maintenance.  Many  contractors 
are  required  to  leave  their  homes  early 
In  the  morning  and  do  not  return  until 
late  m  the  evening,  requiring  from  10  to 
12  hours  on  the  job.  leaving  little  time 
for  the  contractor  to  look  after  his  per- 
sonal business  and  keep  accurate  records 
of  his  cost  of  operation.  Present  laws 
will  not  permit  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  adjust  the  compensation  of  con- 
tractors unless  the  contractor  requests 
such,  and  then  his  request  must  be  docu- 
mented in  detail. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  2035  will  help  to 
relieve  thLs  condition,  especially  for  some 
50  percent  of  the  contractors  who  now 
receive  less  than  $5,000  annually.  With 
the  expanded  schedule  being  imposed  on 
contractors,  with  reduction  in  pay  due 
to  renewed  miles  of  travel,  earners  are 
finding  It  very  difficult  to  maintain  their 
standards  of  living  for  the  amount  of  pay 
they  are  receiving. 

Mr.  President,  laborers  and  employees 
in  most  every  field  or  trade  expect,  and 
rightly  so,  to  receive  an  increase  in  wage* 
when  the  cost-of-living  rises  This  is 
just  and  reasonable.  Likewise  employees 
of  the  Postal  Department  operating  un- 
der a  star  route  contract  are  mo.st  worthy 
of  this  legislation.  I  have  supported 
H.R.  2035  because  It  does  give  an  equi- 
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tftbie  compensation  to  star  route  mail 
contractors  by  providing  a  wage  increase 
they  properly  deserve. 


THE  FIRST  CARL  M.  LOEB.  JR., 
AWARD  WINNER 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
prUileiie  to  call  to  your  attention  a 
courageous  and  intelligent  man  who  sym- 
bolizes the  concern  all  law-abiding  citi- 
zens share  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 
In  an  era  when  our  crime  rate  is  a  na- 
tional burden  of  shame,  we  hear  much 
about  the  reluctance  of  the  average  citi- 
jen  to  become  involved  in  any  infraction 
of  ;he  law  which  he  may  witness  Many 
horrible  crimes — assaults.  muggings, 
shootings,  and  so  forth — have  happened 
while  passers-by  turned  the  other  way, 
afraid  to  become  involved.  The  man 
about  whom  I  speak,  however,  did  become 
involved  He  did  help  a  policeman  who 
needed  assistance.  His  courage  set  an 
example  that  all  of  us  would  find  difficult 
to  match. 

This  man  is  Guy  Ronald  Spaulding,  of 
Route  1.  Greenwood,  Ind.  Mr.  Spaulding 
IS  chief  medical  technician  at  the  Camp 
Atterbury  Job  Corps  Training  Center 
Hospital.  He  has  a  family,  two  lovely 
little  daughters.  As  a  private  citizen,  his 
only  responsibility  to  become  involved  in 
this  incident  was  set  by  his  own  sense  of 
public  ju.stice. 

On  October  31,  1965,  Mr.  Spaulding 
was  driving  home  from  work  at  5  am. 
At  the  .same  time,  an  Indiana  State  po- 
Lceman  was  pursuing  two  offenders  near 
Taylorsville.  Ind.  The  men  jumped  from 
their  car  and  were  beating  the  State  po- 
liceman when  Mr.  Spaulding  drove  into 
view  He  could  have  driven  off  in  the 
opposite  direction  But  he  did  not.  He 
pulled  his  car  to  the  side  of  the  road  be- 
hind the  abandoned  police  car.  used  the 
police  radio  to  call  other  troopers  to  his 
aid  and  took  a  shotgun  from  the  car— a 
shotgun  he  later  learned  was  unloaded 
Using  the  gun.  he  forced'the  two  men  to 
put  their  hands  in  the  air.  freeing  the 
State  policeman.  The  two  men  were 
convicted  and  are  now  spending  6  months 
tn  a  State  penal  institution. 

In  reward  for  his  bravery.  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing yesterday  received  the  first  Carl  M. 
•lUwb,  Jr.,  Award,  granted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency.  The  certificate  and 
>5,000  cash  stipend  will  be  awarded  an- 
nually to  an  Individual  who.  like  Mr. 
Spauldlne.  exemplifies  the  concein  of  clt- 
teens  for  law  enforcement. 

In  presenting  the  award.  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  com- 
mented: 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Spaulding  participate 
m  the  artlve  suppHsrt  of  our  police:  we  m*8t 
woimend  the  Intelligent  way  In  which  he 
pwticlpated. 

Mr  President,  I.  too,  would  like  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Spaulding  for  his  unusual  act 
or  courage.  I  hope  his  example  will  be  an 
incentive  to  other  citizens  showing  them 
^at  If  we  want  to  prevent  crime  we  must 
^I  help,  that  we  cannot  leave  the  Job 
w  our  policemen  alone.  Citizen  par- 
ticipation, we  know,  plays  a  large  role  In 
w  total  network  of  crime  prevention 
&na  in  obtaining  justice.   As  citizens  of  a 
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nation  that  must  be  free  from  crime  and 
from  the  fear  of  crime,  we  all  must  make 
the  effort  to  become  involved  when  the 
need  arises.  We  all  must  decide  to  prac- 
tice a  little  of  the  cotu-age  and  concern 
exhibited  s<^ admirably  by  Mr.  Spaulding. 


WELFARE  TESTS  RUI.ED  LEGAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  news  story  from  the  June 
2  edition  of  th-  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Welfare  Tests  Ruled  Legal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stor>-  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Welfare  Tests  Ruled  Legal 
San  Franci.sco.  June  1. — Pre-dawn  Inves- 
tlgatloii-s  at  the  home*  of  women  receiving 
welfare  pay-ments  are  legitimate,  the  US. 
District  Court  of  Appeals  here  ruled  yester- 
day TTie  court  upheld  the  dismissal  of  an 
.\lameda  County  social  worker.  Benny  Max 
Parrls,  32.  who  refused  to  participate  in  one. 
He  •a-as  fired  for  Insubordination  because 
he  would  not  make  unscheduled  visits  to 
families  receiving  aid  to  needy  children 
funds,  to  determine  if  supposedly  absent  fa- 
thers or  unauthorized  males  were  In  the 
houses. 

The  court  said  surprise  !nflj>ectlon8  are 
legal  and  reasonable  exercises  of  the  "coun- 
ty'.'! duty  to  determine  the  continuing 
eligibility  of  recipients." 


SOME  INSEPARABLES  OF  OLTl  TIME 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Chief 
Justice  of  the  South  Carolina  Supreme 
Court,  the  Honorable  Joseph  Moss,  on 
tiie  occasion  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  University  of  South  Carolma. 
Judge  Moss  is  a  distinguished  jurist,  and 
his  words  to  the  young  graduates  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  bear  great 
significance  for  all  of  us  in  a  difficult 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
mark,s  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Some  Inseparables  or  Our  Time 

Mr.  President.  Governor  McNalr.  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  relatives  of  the 
graduates,  and  you  graduates  who  are  hop- 
ing I  win  make  a  short  speech,  as  a  lawyer 
and  Judge.  I  have  had  many  experiences  that 
could  be  described  as  pleasurable,  and  a  few 
that  honored  me  more  richly  than  I  deserved 
But  I  submit  that  one  of  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures and  honors  that  can  be/all  one  is  to 
appear  .it  his  Alma  Mater  In  the  capacity  1 
have  today.      (Slight  pause.) 

One  ol  the  advantages  of  maturity  like 
mine — age.  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it — is  tliat  along  with  this  maturity  you  get 
a  telescope.  Not  a  real  telescope,  but  a  tele- 
scope of  the  mind  that  lets  you  look  back  on 
the  past  and  draw  It  up  close,  so  you  can  see 
the  smallest  details. 

It  Is  fortunate  for  the  mature  ones  so 
blessed  that  the  lens  of  this  telescope-of-lhe- 
mlnd  Is  rosy  colored,  tinting  all  of  the  old 
scenes  with  a  perfection  that  never  was 
there. 

But  It  Is  unfortunate,  for  young  people 
like  you.  that  this  marvelou«  device  for  Pok- 


ing backward  too  often  comes  equlpf)ed  with 
sound  And  there  is  an  automauc  repeat 
device  on  the  sound  mechanism  that  give* 
you  listeners  opportunities  to  return  again 
and  again  to  the  rosy-colored  view  someone 
else  has  of  lils  past 

It  would  be  ludicrous  for  me  to  pose  as  a 
contemporary  of  today's  graduates  .  ,  .  or 
even  to  say  I  understand  all  of  your  dreams. 
But  perhaps  we  are  not  so  terribly  far 
apart.  Why.  I  remember  that  when  I  grad- 
uated from  the  law  school  here  In  1927. 
faahlon  was  Ju£t  about  at  the  same  point 
It  IS  today  In  skirt  lengths' 

Of  course  there  have  been  a  great  many 
ups  and  dowriK  In  the  Intervening  years,  and 
not  only  In  skirts 

Sometimes,  It  has  seemed  that  clvlllaatlon 
has  been  about  to  ca^lze  Into  a  sea  of 
despair,  and  that  Man  would  drown  In  the 
depths  of  his  own  Inadequacy.  And  then,  a 
great  man  would  come  along,  or  a  great 
nation  would  rise  to  the  challenge,  and 
things  would  be  straightened  out  until  the 
next    time. 

I  have  utter  faith  In  nvan's  capacity  to 
survive,  no  matter  how  foolish  he  may  be 
from  time  to  time. 

You  will  have  your  share  of  successes;  It 
Is  more  than  a  little  Ukely  that  you  wUl 
make  some  mistakes  Your  successes  wlU 
give  you  satl.sf action,  and  some  of  them  wUl 
probably  make  other  people  a  bit  better  off 
because   you    fussed   this   way. 

Your  little  mistakes  will  irritate  you.  per- 
haps sufficiently  to  make  you  a  better  person. 
Try  not  to  make  any  big  mistakes  There 
are  already  enough  people  mailing  big  mis- 
takes to  provide  plenty  of  clients  for  the 
lawyers  and  more  ttian  enough  cases  for  the 
courts. 

You  know,  if  everyone  were  kind,  cour- 
teous, considerate  and  generous,  we  wovUd 
hardly  need  to  have  any  laws.  Yee.  if  we  aU 
really  lived  the  teachings  of  our  religious 
heritage,  there  would  be  few  laws  needed  to 
keep  our  society  orderly. 

But  you  and  I  are  realists  Since  ttie 
earliest  recorded  history  of  nxan  there  Ittas 
been  a  need  for  law.  because  law  brings 
order  out  of  confusion:  law  protects  the  weak 
from  the  encroachment  of  the  strong.  With 
law  comes  Ju.stlce.  and  with  Jtistlce  comes 
a  reckoning  for  the  wrongdoer  and  recom- 
pense   or    relief    for    the    victim. 

It  Is  a  very  human  trait  that  the  Innocent 
seek  jtostlce  and  the  guilty  seek  mercy. 

But  you  represent  many  kinds  of  accom- 
plishments and  many  kinds  of  interests,  so 
I  siiall  talk  today  about  some  tilings  other 
than  law  and  the  courts  Before  leaving 
this  subject,  though.  I  am  compelled  to  say 
this  My  earnest  wish  Is  that  you  find  your 
vocation,  whatever  U  Is.  as  rewarding  and 
as  satisfying  as  I  have  found  mine,  i  Slight 
pause  I 

Let  us  think  together  for  a  few  minutes 
about  "Some  Inseparables  of  Our  Time." 
Americans  don't  think  together  nearly  often 
enough.  Perhaps  we  need  someone  like 
Mitch  Miller  to  conduct  a  national  Think- 
Along  (Slight  pause.)  Unfortunately,  too 
many  Americans  are  staying  off  the  high- 
ways of  the  mind  and  leaving  the  driving  to 
others! 

So  tlUnk  along  'rtth  me  first  about  two  of 
the  Inseparables  ol  scholarship  One  of  these 
Is  the  open  mind  Open-mlndedness  is  a  key 
to  success  In  any  pursuit  Without  It,  none 
of  Man's  great  dlscoverlee  would  have  been 
possible.  Without  open  minds,  we  would  be 
creatures  primarily  of  reaction,  rather  than 
creatures  of  adjustment 

And  Inseparable  to  the  quality  of  the  open 
mind  In  scholarship  is  the  quality  of  intellec- 
tual Integrity  When  the  open  mind  per- 
ceives truth,  Intellectual  Integrity  permits  It 
to  be  accepted  Mere  perception  of  truth  Is 
not  enough,  for  to  recognize  truth  and  then 
Ignore  Its  Implications  could  be  more  damag- 
ing than  never  to  have  discovered  it. 
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This  University  where  you  have  piirsued 
scholarship,  also  has  Its  Inseperablea.  You 
have  studied  here  in  the  midst  of  what  are 
popularly  called  "explosions" — the  "explo- 
sion" of  knowledge  and  the  "explosion"  of 
(>opulation  which  Is  sending  soaring  numbers 
of  young  people  seeking  admission  here.  In- 
separable to  these  "explosions"  Is  still  an- 
other, the  "explosion"  of  cost  to  provide  all 
the  facilities  and  services  these  rising  enroll- 
ments demand  It  Is  only  one  Illustration, 
but  because  of  my  work  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  crowded  conditions  In  the  School  of  Law 
here  This  must  be  remedied,  and  I  know 
there  are  other  professional  schools  and  de- 
partments that  are  similarly  hampered  be- 
cause their  facilities  are  outgrown. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  South  Carolina  to 
provide  all  that  la  needed.  Ours  Is  a  small 
state,  with  a  small  tax  base.  We  are  trying — 
probably  not  hard  enough — but  we  are  try- 
ing. In  a  recent  report  on  per  capita  expendi- 
tures for  higher  education.  South  Carolina 
trailed  a  great  many  states,  but  It'was  ahead 
of  Connecticut,  Tennessee.  Ohio,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.  In  this  re- 
port for  1982-43  not  one  of  the  first  15  states 
In  these  expenditures  was  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

You  can  do  a  greet  deal  to  sway  public 
opinion  In  favor  of  higher  education  and  Its 
needs.    I  hope  you  will. 

One  of  the  Inseparables  of  Progress  Is  edu- 
cation, and  another  is  opportunity.  It  Is  In- 
conceivable that  one  could  exist  without  the 
other.  What  good  would  education  be  with- 
out opportunity  to  apply  it?  How  could  we 
grasp  opportunity  for  personal  or  general  ad- 
vancement without  education?  To  have  only 
one  of  these  would  create  a  vacuum  in  which 
Progress  would  be  an  empty  word,  Indeflnablje 
at  worst  and  unattainable  at  best. 

South  Carolina's  Industrial  expansion  is 
providing  many  opportunities  for  the  edu- 
cated. At  the  same  time,  the  expansion  Is 
taking  place  In  apypreclable  measure  because 
education  exists  here  and  Is  growing  In  a 
creditable  way. 

Now  that  you  have  the  scholarship,  con- 
sider some  inseparables  of  personal  success. 
Among  these  are  the  capacity  to  perform  and 
the  diligence  to  see  that  performance  through 
to  a  conclusion.  But  theee  are  not  all. 
Hardly  anyone  works  alone:  we  are  all  greatly 
dependent  upon  others.  This  Is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  In  our  personal  and  collec- 
tive development  because,  more  often  than 
not.  we  harvest  a  great  deal  more  kindness. 
generosity  and  encouragement  frcMn  family, 
friends  and  aasoclatee  than  we  are  ever  called 
upon  to  sow. 

You  must  contribute  something  to  the 
people  around  you.  The  diploma  you  will 
receive  today  carries  with  it  one  Important 
"right" — the  right  to  prove  yourself  to 
others. 

There  is  a  trap  Into  which  too  many  grad- 
uatee  fall— that  Is,  the  idea  that  everybody 
loves  you  because  you  have  a  degree. 

The  Institute  for  Social  Research  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  conducted  a  survey 
of  public  atUtudes  toward  higher  education. 
Let's  think  along  together  about  one  of  the 
results. 

The  researchers  learned  that  42  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  found  something  to  criti- 
cize about  people  who  have  been  to  college. 
They  reported  In  these  words: 

"The  attributes  of  former  college  students 
which  the  public  finds  most  objectionable 
are  their  superior  and  condescending  atti- 
tudes. Two-flfths  of  the  people  who  saw 
anything  to  crlUclee  in  college  students  ob- 
jected to  what  they  took  to  be  their  snob- 
blshnees  and  egotistical  manners.  Then  was 
also  a  significant  concentration  of  comment 
regarding  their  presumed  immorality  and 
shallowness." 


That  quotation  should  give  us  a  good 
subject  for  our  "think  along" 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  thing  higher 
education  should  certainly  give  us  is  the 
capacity  to  understand  and  reepect  others, 
regardless  of  their  station  In  life,  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  their  education,  regardless 
of  their  wealth  or  lack  of  It. 

Of  course,  compassion  Is  not  confined  to 
the  educated,  but  the  truly  cultured  Indi- 
vidual has  compassion  in  generotis  measure. 
Understanding  and  respect  are  basic  to 
compassion. 

I  simply  don't  believe  that  "superior  and 
condescending  attitudes",  "snobbishness  and 
egotistical  manners"  and  the  other  traits  that 
drew  criticism  of  college  graduates  are  in- 
separable from  the  process  of  obtaining 
higher  education. 
Nor  do  you,  I'm  sure. 

Remember,  the  survey  was  not  to  learn 
what  you  are,  but  to  learn  what  people 
generally  think  you  are. 

What  Is  Important  In  these  survey  observa- 
tions Is  that  your  relations  with  others  will 
afreet  your  entire  life,  and  their  opinion  of 
you  won't  be  autonaatlcally  favorable 

Suppose  we  think  along  together  now 
about  Inseparables  In  the  larger  sphere — the 
Inseparables  that  affect  the  very  survival  of 
our  nation,  our  society  and  our  planet.  For 
survival  In  this  larger  sense,  there  Is  no  way 
to  separate  Intellectual  capacity  and  leader- 
ship. Intellectual  capacity  gave  us  nuclear 
sdenoe,  with  Its  power  to  deotroy,  or  to 
heal,  or  to  turn  the  machinery  of  Industry. 
But  It  Is  leadership  that  applies  thU  power 
to  the  benefit  of  man  rather  than  to  his 
deetructlon. 

The  Intellect  makes  us  aware  of  Inter- 
national problems.  Leadership  solves  them. 
Leadership  Itself  has  Its  Inseparables,  one 
of  which  is  knowledge.  Leadership  without 
knowledge  would  be  like  a  rocket  without 
fuel — Incapable  of  getUng  off  the  ground. 

Of  course  there  have  been  so-called  lead- 
ers without  knowledge,  but  we  are  think- 
ing along  now  about  true  leaders,  worth- 
while leaders,  people  like  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  saw  democracy  In  terms  of  a  moral  as 
well  as  an  Intellectual  heritage. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  Inseparable 
of  true  leadership,  moral  responsibility 
This  University  was  founded  by  people  who 
believed  that  knowledge  and  moral  responsi- 
bility are  inseparable  In  the  training  of  lead- 
ers. The  history  of  this  Institution  and  the 
achlevemenjts  of  Its  graduates  show  the 
worth  of  that  fundamental  concept. 

In  law  we  have  some  Inseparables,  too. 
For  example,  when  a  defendant  pleads  in- 
nocent by  reason  of  Insanity,  the  test  Is  the 
mental  capacity  or  the  want  of  It  sufficient 
to  distinguish  moral  or  legal  right  from 
moral  or  legal  wrong  and  to  recognize  the 
particular  act  charged  as  moraaiy  or  legally 
wrong. 

It  might  also  be  said  that  In  society  as  a 
whole  the  same  test  Is  valid.  If  our  society 
becomes  one  In  which  Its  members  cannot 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  or, 
having  done  so.  cannot  adhere  to  the  right, 
then  we  are  Insane  to  the  point  that  we  can- 
not shape  a  meaningful  destiny. 

In  this  time,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  ra- 
tionalization about  fundamental  choices 
such  as  between  right  and  wrong.  Too  often 
such  decisions  are  baaed  up>on  the  question, 
"Can  1  get  away  with  It?" 

It  Is  true  that  all  the  choices  we  must 
make  are  not  clear-cut,  particularly  at  first 
glance.  And  sometimes,  after  study  and 
Introspection,  we  find  we  must  put  aside 
short-range  advantages  of  one  course  of  ac- 
tion In  favor  of  more  enduring  and  worth- 
while long-term  values. 

You  are  making  a  momentous  stride  for- 
ward today  In  the  realization  of  your  goals. 
Your    Intellectual    growth,    marked    by    this 


ceremony,  is  a  very  Important  part  of  your 
development. 

Another  very  Important  part  of  your  <!«. 
velopment  Is  the  strengthening  of  your 
moral  fiber.  This  fiber  Is  toughened  with 
use.  softened  by  disuse,  shredded  and  sbiiv. 
eled  when  It  Is  abused. 

The  courts  would  be  all  but  depopulated 
If  our  Individual  and  collective  moral  fiber 
measured  up  to  the  high  expecUtlons  others 
have  for  us.  When  our  moral  strenrtb 
equals  our  Intellectual  capacity,  we  shall  no 
longer  have  to  ca£t  about — sometimes  in 
near-desperation— for  leaders,  nor  be  greatly 
concerned  about  whether  our  way  of  ufe 
can  survive. 

Attainment  of  such  a  combination  In  us  as 
Individuals  and  In  our  society  as  a  whole  li 
the  hope  of  the  world. 

Self-interest,  greed,  status-seeking— theee 
are  not  new  to  society,  nor  will  they  ever  b« 
..banished.  They  are  evidence  of  materialism 
it  Its  self-seeking  worst.  And  now,  when  wt 
have  achieved  the  most  prosperous,  affluent 
society  in  history,  we  seem  to  be  embracing 
materialism  with  new  affection.  Siren  tbst 
she  Is.  materialism  Is  beckoning  us  toward 
rocks  that  will  wreck  us  morally  and  spiritu- 
ally. 

The  benefits  of  materialism  are  transient; 
the  worth  of  moral  responsibility  toward  the 
world  around  you — and  to  yourself— u  en- 
during. 

As  you  go  from  here  today,  we  cannot 
credit  the  University  for  all  that  Is  good  In 
you  any  more  than  we  can  blame  this  fine 
old  Institution  for  whatever  there  Is  in  you 
that  could  stand  Improvement.  But  ws 
know — you  and  I — that  you  have  changed 
during  your  time  here.  I  trust  you  havs 
changed  for  the  better.  This  fine  faculty  hu 
sought  to  help  you  develop  qualities  which 
will  serve  you  well  throughout  your  lives— 
an  open  mind.  Integrity  of  spirit,  capacity 
to  perform  and  diligence  to  pursue  tasks 
until  they  are  finished,  knowledge  In  general 
and  In  particular,  and  moral  responsibility 
to  apply  knowledge  for  ultimate  good. 

My  wish  for  you  Is  that  you  will  keep  your 
mind  orderly,  your  Integrity  unshakeable, 
and  your  spirit  unslnkable. 

Godspeed ! 


June  28,  1966 
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TRUTH  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
serious  doubts  have  been  raised  In  many 
quarters  relative  to  the  credence  which 
citizens  can  give  to  what  their  Govern- 
ment Is  telling  them.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  public  has  suffered  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  word  of  our  Government, 
that  the  people  are  getting  Information 
which  Is  neither  complete  nor  totally  ac- 
curate. In  an  open  society  the  existence 
of  widespread  nilsglvlngs  over  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Government  is  Indeed  a 
crisis.  The  question  requires  exsunlna- 
tlon.  Such  examination  has  been  ably 
made  by  a  respected  leader  In  the  Sen- 
ate, the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  so  doing  Senator  Scott  haa 
again  demonstrated  the  responsible  Judg- 
ment and  talent  for  Incisive  analysis 
which  distinguishes  his  considerable 
service  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Natloa 
He  has  shown  through  factual  documen- 
tation that  to  speak  of  a  real  and  alarm- 
ing credibility  gap  is  not  to  exaggerate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  Senator  Scott's 
keynote  address  at  the  Connecticut  Re- 
publican State  Convention  be  included  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Senator  Scott  UacES  TatrrH  in  Govebnment 
To  Ci^sx  Ckesibiltty  Gap 

Harttord.  Conn. — U.S.  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  (B.-P*.)  said  last  night  that  electing 
Republicans  would  provide  "truth  In  Gov- 
ernment" to  close  the  "credibility  gap"  that 
eiwts  today. 

Senator  Scott  was  the  keynote  speaker  at 
the  Connecticut   Republican  State  Conven- 
tion at  Bushnell  Auditorium. 
A   former    Republican    national    chairman. 
Senator  Scott  said: 

More  than  at  any  other  time  In  my  mem- 
ory there  Is  widespread  distrust  of  the  word 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

•We  are  faced  with  a  'credibility  gap'  of 
the  first  magnitude.  People  are  not  getting 
enough  information  about  tlie  affairs  of 
their  Government  and  they  don't  trust  the 
Information  they  are  getting — and  with  good 
cause. 

"Last  July  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Arthur  Sylvester  told  a  press  conference: 
'Look.  If  you  think  any  American  official  Is 
going  to  tell  you  the  truth,  then  you're 
jtupid.    Did  you  hear  that? — stupid.' 

"Many  Americans  who  were  skeptical  at 
the  time,  or  thought  Mr.  Sylvester  was  In- 
dulging In  some  overdone  rhetoric,  now  be- 
lieve that  he  knew  precisely  the  policy  of  too 
many  segments  of  our  Government 

"As  the  distinguished  newscaster  Walter 
Cronkite  pointed  out  earlier  this  year,  The 
political  lie  has  become  a  way  of  bureau- 
cratic life.' 

Examples  are  plentiful. 
"The  Administration  exhibits  great  con- 
cern over  the  fact  that  the  always  difficult 
General  de  Gaulle  does  not  trust  us.  French 
distrust  Increases  when  the  words  of  Mr. 
Sylvester  and  others  are  buttressed  by  Inci- 
dents such  as  the  U.S.  spy  plane  which  was 
detected  In  an  overflight  of  French  atomic 
initallations.  'Washington  denied  it  until 
confronted  with  evidence  by  the  French,  and 
then  retracted  the  denial  and  apologized. 

"In  April  of  this  year.  House  Minority 
Uader  Geraud  R.  Poan  charged  that  mis- 
management at  the  Pentagon  had  led  to  a 
shortage  of  bombs  for  Vietnam  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  fired  back  with  what 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  17.  1666.  de- 
scribed as  a  mass  of  statistics  showing  that 
Inventories  and  planned  production  of  bombs 
were  more  than  adequate  fo  meet  the  grow- 
ing bombing  operations  in  Vietnam  '  But. 
at  the  Times  of  that  date  also  reported,  the 
Defense  Department  was  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge that  two  years  ago  the  United  States 
had  sold  bombs  to  a  German  firm  for  $1.70 
each  and  now  was  repurchasing  the  bombs 
at  a  rate  of  $21  for  each  bomb.  You  don't 
need  a  computer  to  see  the  contradiction 
here. 

In  Vietnam  Itself,  press  briefings  by  U.S. 
authorities  have  been  described  bv  one  news 
correspondent  as  'the  5  o'clock  foUiee  '  The 
armed  forces  information  setup  in  Saigon 
WM  described  by  another  veteran  reporter  as 
the  "worst  I  have  known  In  any  war  any- 
where " 

'  A  US  guard  recently  shot  a  Cuban  at 
Guantanamo  naval  base — and  for  a  good 
cause:  he  wbjb  an  infiltrator.  But  the  Pen- 
'j&Son  hastily  denied  the  report,  then  several 
<i«ys  later  had  to  reverse  Itself  and  admit 
the  story  was  true. 

"Lack  of  information  and  misinformation. 
save  not  been  confined  to  foreign  policy  and 
wie  war  in  Vietnam.  One  of  the  more 
oiatant  cases  of  withholding  Information 
occurred  last  year  when  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral refused  to  divulge  the  names  of  the 
y^  OfBce  Department's  summer  employees. 
loo  many   of   them   were   ttw   chUdren   of 


Democratic  politicians  and  well-to-do  Demo- 
cratic contributors  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the 
national  Journalistic  society,  described  this 
as  one  of  the  moet  unjustified  cases  of  Gov- 
ernment secrecy  in  years."  ■» 

"Only  after  the  public  protests  did  the 
Department  grudgingly  make  available  the 
names  of  those  who  are  on  the  public  pay- 
roll— after  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

"Last  month  General  Services  Adminis- 
trator Lawson  B  Knott,  when  asked  the  ap- 
praised value  of  two  missile  fuel  plants  sold 
by  his  agency  at  an  apparent  loss  of  $45  mU- 
lion,  replied.  'We  just  don't  let  It  (such 
Information)  out  ( because  i  we  don't  want 
to  make  people  look  stupid.' 

"That  the  American  public  Is  rapidly  com- 
ing \ci  distrust  Its  Government's  pronounce- 
ments was  demonstrated  by  an  Opinion  Re- 
search Corporation  poll,  taken  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  on  the  truth- 
fulness of  U  S.  Government  statements  on 
Vietnam  Fifteen  percent  of  those  polled 
Indicated  a  belief  that  Government  state- 
ments on  Vietnam  were  always  truthful. 
Sixty-seven  percent  indicated  a  belief  that 
they  were  sometimes  truthful.  Thirteen 
percent  Indicated  a  belief  that  they  were 
never  truthful. 

"This  poll  showed,  In  effect,  that  elghty- 
flve  percent  of  the  American  people  believed 
that  their  Government  was  deliberately  de- 
ceiving them  at  least  part  of  the  time. 

""  "What  difference  does  this  all  make?"  you 
may  ask. 

"The  difference  Is  that  the  credibility  of 
government — Just  like  the  credibility  of  an 
individual — suffers  when  there  Is  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  lack  of  Information  and  mis- 
information. > 

"Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Sylvester 
holds  passionately  to  the  theory  that  gov- 
ernment  has  an   Inherent  'right  to  He  ' 

"Only  when  we  are  Involved  In  matters 
of  paramount  national  security  Is  It  at  times 
vital  not  to  reveal  certain  kinds  of  Informa- 
tion But.  as  one  veteran  Washington  cor- 
respondent asks.  What  ever  happened  to 
"no  comment"?" 

"Moreover,  no  one — not  even  the  most 
forked-tongued  bureaucrat — is  suggesting 
that  paramount  national  security  Involves 
summer  Jobs  m  the  Post  Office,  airplane 
flights  over  France,  repurchasing  bombs  from 
Germany,  or  the  sale  of  OSA  plans. 

"The  fact  Is  that  a  political  party  too  long 
in  power  has  the  "Inherent  right'  only  to 
get  fat,  lazy  and  arrogant— and  then  that 
party  tells  the  public  It  has  the  right  to  lie. 
"And  anyhow,"  say  the  fat.  lazy  and  arrogant. 
"Just  what  do  you  think  you  can  do  about 
It?' 

"That  Is  Just  the  point  of  what  I  am  get- 
ting to  tonight  We.  the  voting  Amerlcians. 
can  do  something  very  Important  about  it 
on  November  8th  of  this  year,  when  every 
member  of  the  House,  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ale  and  many  State  legislators  are  up  for 
election 

"We  can  close  the  "credlbUity  gap"  with 
good  and  sufficient  Republicans  on  the  Job 
to  get  uuth  in  government  for  ihe  first  time 
In  too  mf.ny  years." 


FIRST    ANmJAL    YOUTH    OPPORTU- 
NITY FAIR,  SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
today  to  the  first  annual  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Fair  which  was  held  in  San 
Antonio.  Tex  .  on  May  31  and  June  1. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  very  worthwhile  project 
be  included  in  the  Co.ngressional  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  account 
of  the  proceedings  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Yocth  OppoRTUNrrY  Fair — San  Ajttonio 

Responds 
On  May  31st  and  June  1st.  1966,  the  flr»t 
annual  Youth  Opportunity  Fair  was  held  at 
the  Vlllita  Assembly  Hall  In  San  Antonio. 
Texas  What  the  "Youth  Opportunity  Ad- 
visory C-ouncil  envisioned  as  an  "idea"  some 
fotir  months  prior  to  the  Fair,  developed  Into 
an  unbelievable  reality  during  the  two  days 
the  function  was  held 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Fair  was  the  brain 
child  of  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center's 
Advisory  Council  appointed  on  January  11, 
1966  For  four  months  a  number  of  clvlc- 
minded  Individuals  worked  with  the  com- 
munity of  San  Antonio,  other  cities  and 
itgencles  in  Texas  and  representatives  in 
Washington,  in  order  to  make  the  Fair  a 
"giant"  career  day  which  would  make  possible 
the  dlfitrlbutlon  of  educational  and  occupa- 
tional information  to  school  drop-outs,  high 
school  students,  high  school  graduates  and 
college  students — this  was  done  on  a  mam- 
moth scale, 

Tn.e  magnitude  of  Youth  Opportunity  Fair 
can  be  envisioned  only  by  making  a  com- 
parison between  the  Pair  and  a  regular  school 
career  day, 

~  Consider  for  a  moment,  the  floor  space  of 
a  large  high  school  gym  completely  occupied 
by  exhibits  depleting  the  educational  and 
occupational  opportunities  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  Indtistrlal,  governmental,  religious 
and  educational  organizations.  Manning 
these  exhibits  are  profeesional  individuals 
Who  furnl&h  educational  ajid  occupational 
information  requested  by  the  students  in 
attendance 

During  the  aforementioned  career  day  the 
school  would  be  offering  the  student  body 
information  on  selected  and  limited  educa- 
tional and  occupational  areas — that  1»,  the 
school  would  not  offer  information  in  all 
phases  of  education  and  the  world  of  work 
And.  moreover,  the  6Chcx3l  drop-out  would 
not  be  reached. 

In  considering  the  Youth  Opp>ortunlty  Pair 
of  1966.  however,  one  would  have  found  not 
fifteen  exhibits,  not  twenty  exhlbiu,  but 
some  eighty-five  exhibit*  occupying  the  first 
«Jid  second  levels  of  the  Vlllita  Assembly 
Hal!  In  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Imaglne^under  one  roof — the  following 
exhibitors  offering  Information,  free  of 
charge,  on  educational  and  occupational  op- 
p<jrtunltles  m  San  Antonio,  In  the  state  of 
Texas  and  at   the  national  level 

EXHXETTOflS 

Business,  xndustry,  and  labor 

Priedrlch  Refrigerators,  Inc 

Southwest  Research  Institute, 

Pepsl-C-ola  Bottling  Co 

Texas  Hotel  and  Motel  Aasn. 

AFL-CIO, 

C^ilumbla  Industries,  Inc. 

Wall  Colmonoy  Corporation. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Go 

Urban  Renewal  Corporation. 

United  Serv-lces  Automobile  Assn. 

'        Government 
San  Antonio  Air  Mat-erlal  Area,  KeUy  AFB. 
B'ooke  Army  Medical  Center 
National    Aeronautics    and    Space    Admin. 
U.S.  Army  Medical  TYalning  Center 
US  Army  Recruiting  Station. 
U.S.  Navy  Recruiting  Station. 
U.S.  Marines  Recruiting  Station. 
U.S.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Station. 
US  Coast  Guard  Recrtiltlng  Station. 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
City  Public  Service  Board. 
State  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare. 
City  of  San  Antonio 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base 
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San  Antonio  River  Authority. 
Youth  Opportunity  Center. 
Office  of  Efconomlc  Opportunity. 
Bureau  of  Apprenilceihip  &  Training. 
Health    Careers    Committee.    San    Antonio 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

OfBce,  Congressman  Henrt  B.  Ookzalez. 

Educational  <t  Training  Institutions 

San  Antonio  CoUege. 

St  Philips  College 

Gary  Job  Corpe  TYalnlng  Center. 

Women's  Job  Corps  i  WICS)  . 

Diirhams  Business  College 

San  Antonio  Commercial  College. 

Community  College  <  Business) . 

St.  Mary's  University. 

Edge  wood  High  School. 

L.anier  High  SchcR)l 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College. 

March  of  Dimes. 

Religious 

San  Antonio  Council  of  Churches. 
Catholic  Chancery. 
Temple  Beth-El 
Baptist  Missions. 

High  School  Graduates  Who  Aspire  College 
Attendance 

Imagine  the  lmp>act  made  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  Space  Administration  exhibit 
covering  some  750  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  the  Information  distributed  on  the  In- 
finite opfX)rtunltle«  In  the  field  of  8i>ace 
technology  for  the  college  graduate*  and 
skilled  technicians 

Consider  as  well  the  value  of  the  Informa- 
tion given  by  St.  Mary's  University.  Our  Lady 
of  the  Lake  College,  San  Antonio  College  and 
St  Philips  College  on  college  attendance  and 
Information  on  how  and  where  to  obtain 
scholarships  and  Umus  In  order  to  attend 
college  The  values  brought  about  by  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Pair  in  these  areas  are 
immeasurable 

Hl^h  School  Students 
The  high  schtKjl  students  were  amazed  and 
spellbound  by  the  occuF>atlonal  opportuni- 
ties depleted  by  the  exhibits  of  the  City  of 
San  Antonio,  City  Public  Service  Board. 
Urban  Renewal  Agency.  Durham  and  Com- 
munity Business  Colleges,  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base.  Br<x>ke  Medical  Center.  Santa  Rosa 
Medical  District,  State  Dej^artment  of  Public 
WelfcUe.  all  armed  services  and  many  more. 
If  tills  expoeure  on  such  a  gigantic  level  did 
not  encourage  students  In  attendance  to 
stay  In  school  nothing  will  keep  them  from 
dropping  out  of  school. 

Sch(X)l  Drop-outs 

The  school  drop-out  was  not  only  exposed 
to  exhibits  mentioned  heretofore,  but  also 
to  a  multitude  of  exhibits  directly  related  to 
opportunities  available  for   the  drop-out. 

The  Camp  G.iry  Job  Corps  had  twenty- 
nine  exhibits  depicting  opportunities  avail- 
able to  the  drop-out  Edgewood  and  Lanier 
high  schools  had  exhibits  and  their  personnel 
encouraged  the  drop-out  to  return  to  school 
The  Youth  Opportunity  Center  in  San  An- 
tonio had  its  staff  available  in  order  to  coun- 
sel with  the  drop-out  and  encouraged  him 
to  visit  the  ce:uer  at  a  later  date  for  further 
counseling,  testing,  pc^sslble  placement,  re- 
training, or  referral  to  some  work-study  pro- 
gram 

It  IS  only  appropriate  to  conclude  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Fair  Wixs  a  tremendous  success  and  that  some 
8  000  youths  attended  the  Fair — they  came. 
they  were  interested,  they  were  Informed 
about  the  vast  opportiinltles  available  to 
them,  ard  they  left  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Pair  with  a  brighter  outlook  on  lUe  and  the 
future  in  store   for  them. 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Advisory  Council 
should  be  commended  for  taking  the  lead 
by  initiating  a  yearly  program  which  Is  geared 


under  the  President's  national  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity  Program 


PROUD   PARENTS'    PROUDEST   DAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
in.sert  in  the  Record  a  column  recently 
written  by  Art  Buchwald  entitled  "Proud 
Rarents'  Proudest  Day."  The  column  is 
on  the  lighter  side,  but  it  is  most  apro- 
l?6s  of  the  modern  sophisticated  beat- 
niks who  are  ijeing  turned  out  of  schools 
of  learning.  For  one,  I  hate  to  pay  taxes 
to  support  this  brand  of  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

P»ouD  Partnts'  Pboudbst  Day 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Washington. — A  lot  of  proud  parents  are 
.showing  up  this  month  at  university  com- 
mencement exercises  throughout  the  land. 
I  was  sitting  next  to  a  beaming  couple  last 
week  and  during  the  ceremonies  I  struck 
up  a  conversation. 

■You  must  be  very  happy  today,"  I  said  to 
the  father 

"Oh,  I  am.  Martha  and  I  have  waited  all 
our  lives  for  this  moment  when  Peter  would 
graduate    from   college." 

"Which  one  up  there  is  Peter?" 

"He's  not  there,"  the  father  replied  "He 
walked  out  when  Secretary  McNomara 
started  to  make  the  commencement  speech  " 

"That's  a  shame."  I  said  "I  guess  you 
and  your  wife  are  pretty  upset" 

"Oh.  no  He  told  us  he  originally  planned 
to  lie  down  acroes  the  podium,  so  we're  very 
urateful.  he  decided  on  a  non-violent  pro- 
test" 

"111  bet  you  scrimped  and  saved  to  put 
Peter  through  college." 

■  Actually,  the  tuition  wasn't  too  bad.  We 
had  .set  funds  aside  for  that  But  It  was 
pretty  liard  to  get  up  the  bail  money  every 
time  Peter  got  arrested  We  managed 
thougii  except  for  the  time  he  burned  his 
draft  card" 

■  He  had  to  stay  in  Jail  for  that  one?" 
I'm    afraid    so      It    wasn't    Just    burning 

his  draft  card  that  got  the  administration 
angry — Peter  accidentally  burned  down  the 
gym  with  it." 

■  It  must  have  played  heck  with  the  bas- 
ketball schedule."  I  said. 

"It  did  But  when  Peter  got  out  he 
started  a  freedom  committee  to  burn  down 
gymnasiums,  and  about  a  fourth  of  the 
school  signed  up." 

"What  did  Peter  major  in  while  he  was  in 
college  " 

"He  started  out  majoring  In  Modern  Anar- 
chy, but  he  found  It  was  too  restrictive,  so 
he  took  a  straight  liberal  arts  course  with  a 
minor  In  Nletz.«!Che  Martha  wanted  him  to 
study  law.  but  Peter  said.  There  are  no  laws' 
.\nd  that  was  the  end  of  It" 

"Peter  sounds  like  he's  got  a  mind  of  his 
own  " 

'I  think  you  could  say  that.  He's  the  only 
one  t!>  his  class  who  stopped  two  troop  trains 
Kolng  in  opposli*  directions  at  the  same  time 
on  the  Atchlsor.,  Topeka,  and  the  Santa  Fe  " 

'  You  have  to  have  convictions  to  do  that," 
I  said 

You  also  have  to  have  long  legs."  the 
father  said  "Peter  then  walked  from  An- 
chorage to  Nome.  Alaska,  because  he  claimed 
the  Alaskans  wouldn't  let  the  Eskimos  vote 
And  he  also  sat  In  Gov  Romney's  office  for 
two  nights  as  a  protest  against  capital  pun- 
ishment" 

"But  Michigan  doesn't  have  capital  pun- 
ishment ■ 

■■ThafB  what  Oov  Romney  kept  telling 
him." 


"It  must  have  been  an  Interesting  four 
years  for  you." 

I  Kuess  you  could  say  that,  particularly 
during  school  vacations  when  Peter  found 
It  hard  to  get  LSD." 

Now  that  Peter's  finished  college,  wiiat 
does   he   plan   to   do?"   I   aslKed 

"He's  applied  for  training  Jobs  with  XBU, 
Time-Life  Inc  ,  and  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  He 
figures  there's  a  much  better  future  with  a 
large  corporation  than  trying  to  start  out 
on  your  own." 


THE   IMPORTANCE   OP  FAITH  IN 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
no  government  can  hope  to  merit  the 
trust  of  the  people  unless  the  people  are 
able  to  believe  in  the  word  of  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  many  indications  now 
that  popular  faith  in  our  Crovernment  is 
being  undermined  because  this  minimum 
standard  for  trust  all  too  often  is  not 
bemg  upheld  by  Government.  There  are 
fears  that  the  management  of  news  has 
been  extended  to  an  unwarranted  and 
dangerous  management  of  truth.  E>oubts 
about  the  accuracy  and  validity  of  Gov- 
ernment information  have  given  rise  to 
the  contention  that  we  are  facing  what 
amounts  to  a  crisis  in  credibility.  My 
respected  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Colorado,  with 
his  usual  thoroughness  has  as,sembled 
considerable  factual  detail  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

In  an  address  to  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  in  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
June  18,  Senator  Allott  presented  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  issue.  His  speech 
provides  ample  documentation  to  sup- 
port the  disturbing  conclusion  that  the 
manipulation  of  information  by  Govern- 
ment is  becoming  a  problem  of  major 
dimensions.  Senator  Allott's  address 
on  the  subject  was  I  believe  a  significant 
public  service.  So  that  my  colleagues 
might  have  the  benefit  of  his  analysis, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
.Speech  by  Senator  Gordon  Allott,  Vetiirans 

OF  Foreign  Wars    Grand  Junction    Colo.. 

June  18,  1966 

I  am  particularly  plea.sed  to  be  here  today 
In  a  part  of  the  state  where  I  have  always 
been  made  to  fee!  most  welcome  and  speak- 
ing to  a  group  of  which  I  am  both  a  member 
and  an  admirer  And  I  might  add.  that  my 
admiration  for  this  group  reached  tt-s  peak 
at  that  lime  when  we  were  all  embarked 
on  an  all-out  effort  to  retain  the  fine  Veter- 
ans' facility  here  In  Grand  Junction  Your 
contribution  to  that  effort  was  In  no  small 
measure,  direct. y  responsible  for  the  ultimat* 
revocation  of  the  order  to  clr«e  the  hospital 
here  and  that  facility  now  stands,  operates 
and  grows  as  a  memorial  to  the  dedication  of 
you  and  all  the  other  Veterans  organization* 
here  In  this  great  state  I  know  how  much 
your  help  meant  Ijecause  I  was  right  in  tlie 
thick  of  that  fight  myself,  and  I  salute  and 
thank  you  for  all  the  assistance  you  gave  me 

The  word  credible,"  is  defined,  by  Webster, 
as  "worthy  of  belief  .  reliable  ■  Now  let 
me  ask  you  a  question.  How  much  infor- 
mation are  you,  as  citizens,  getting  out  ot 
Washington  today  ...  on  Viet  Nam  or  any 
other  critical  is-sue  ...  that  is  credible,  or 
•worthy  of  belief  "  Or,  worse  yet.  how  can 
you  tell  in  light  of  recent  statements  of 
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jiigh-ranking   officials    .    .    .   Just    what    you 
shC'iild  believe,  or  should  not  believe? 

Ui  me  gl\e  you  an  illustration  .  .  .  there 
appeared  on  the  Iront  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  on  April  15,  1966  the  following:  "A 
Treasury  i  Department)  memo  to  Rep.  Pat- 
man  (D-Texas)  inadvertently  carried  an  In- 
ternal note  that  confessed  you'll  note  we 
have  purposely  not  answered  the  question  ex- 
cept m  a  very  Indirect  way.'  " 

While  not  of  great  significance  in  itself,  the 
Internal  note  which  was  mo.-.t  certainly  not 
intended  for  Congressman  Patman  s  eyes  is 
symptomatic  of  wiiat  is  coming  to  be  called 
the  •credibility  gap."  Some,  like  Congress- 
man Gerald  Ford  iR-Mlchlgan  i ,  have  said 
that  the  appellation  •credibility  canyon"  is 
a  more  accurate  description  of  tlie  bureau- 
cr.itlc  approach  to  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation. 

The  dl.'^tinguished  newscaster,  Walter  Cron- 
kite.  managing  editor  of  .  "CBS  Evening 
.\ews,^  was  even  more  explicit  when  he  told 
the  Inland  Dally  Press  Association  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1966:  ".  .  .  the  political  lie  has  be- 
come a  way  of  bureaucratic  life  It  has  been 
called  by  the  more  genteel  name  of  news 
management.'  I  say  here  now,  let's  call  It 
what  It  is — lying." 

What  Mr.  Cro^nklte  said  Is  not  really  new, 
f  )r  the  practice  of  lying  to  the  American 
people  was  publicly  announced  .  .  .  and  de- 
fended .  .  .  and  in  words  thut  anyone  can 
understand  .  at  a  press  conference  in  July 
1965  by  a  high-ranking  spokesman  for  an 
over-zealous  bureaucracy  .  .  .  Mr.  Arthur  Syl- 
vester. .i\ssistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs.  Mr.  Sylvester  said.  "Look,  If 
you  think  any  American  official  Is  going  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  then  you're  stupid.  Did 
you  hear  that? — Stupid." 

I  submit  here  th.it  such  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  spokesmen  In  high  places  In  this  gov- 
ernment is  CAUsing  a  "credibility  gap"  that  la 
seriously  undermining  any  efforts  we  might 
make  at  peace  in  Viet  Nam.  And  it  under- 
nr.nes  any  efforts  we  might  make  to  give  re- 
assurance to  tho.'^e  nations  of  the  world 
watching  the  dangerously  Inflationary  trends 
.S-)  obvious  In  our  domestic  economy 

Even  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  has 
anally  acknowledged  existence  of  the  prob- 
lem As  reported  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
on  December  5.  1966,  the  Secretary  admitted, 
in  a  rare  example  of  candor,  that  the  reason 
the  United  States  is  having  such  difficulty 
winning  friends  for  this  Nations  Vietnamese 
policy  is  that  "our  credibility  was  destroyed." 

In  nlmo.st  every  department  and  bureau  of 
the  Federal  government  there  are  myriad  ex- 
amples of  the  manipulation  of  newsworthy 
fact  .Some  are  relatively  minor  but  they  are 
Infractions  Just  the  same  against  the  people's 
right  to  honesty  from  their  government  offi- 
cials 

When  tlie  Washington  Post  reported  that 
there  w  .uld  be  an  excise  tax  cut  of  $4  billion, 
t.he  word  was  immediately  spread  that  this 
wa«  fi\lse  George  Reedy,  then  Press  Secre- 
tary to  the  President  said  "that  figure  bears 
no  relationship  to  any  decision  that  has  tieen 
inaUe  ■■  A  few  months  later,  Mr.  Johnson 
Mked  Congress  to  cut  excise  taxes  bv  $3  964 

OllIlo.T 

When  the  Washington  Star  reported  that 
the  President  would  recommend  a  three  per- 
cent average  pay  increase  for  federal  workers, 
•t  was  claimed  this  was  erroneous.  Yet  a 
snort  time  later,  the  President  proposed  a 
uiree-percent  average  pay  Increase  for  federal 
worKers. 

Six  days  before  the  November  1964  election 
i^tK,r  Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  announced 
"lat  unemployment  had  reached  a  three- 
year  low  during  October  and  that  the  num- 
^r  of  unemployed  had  declined  bv  two 
miUlon  Since  January  of  1961.  Then:  after 
wie  ejection,  Wlrtz  admitted  that  his  si.af^- 
ment  had  contained  invalid  statistical  com- 
parisons because  the  figures  were  not  season- 
»"T  adjusted.     More  people  are  always  em- 


ployed In  October  tiian  m  January  and. 
according  to  seasonally  adjusted  statistics. 
the  actual  decrease  in  unemployment  was 
not  2,000,000  but  748,000. 

Most  significantly,  no  corrections  were 
made  until  after  elections  and  this  is  then 
distortion  as  its  worst  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty a  reporter  ...  or  the  public  .  .  . 
would  have  in  attempting  to  learn  the  correct 
figures  and  put  any  achievements  in  their 
proper  perspective 

Another  blatant  case  of  withholding  In- 
formation came  to  light  In  1965  when  the 
Postmaster  General  refused  to  divulge  the 
names  of  persons  who  were  hired  by  the  Post 
OfHce  Department  as  summer  employees. 
Only  after  repeated  and  concerted  demands 
by  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  did  the  Post- 
master General  become  convinced  that  the 
names  of  public  employees  were  Indeed  in  the 
public  realm. 

Even  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
documented  evidence  relating  to  the  gov- 
ernment information  problem  In  testimony 
before  a  Congressional  Committee  in  1964 
the  Comptroller  General  stat,ed  that  the  G.^® 
had  found  that  reports  on  Xht  Accelerated 
Public  Works  program  had  "significantly 
over-stated"  the  number  of  Jobs  estimated 
to  be  created  by  the  projects  under  tJiat 
program.  In  this  case,  I  think  the  use  of  the 
word  "significant"  was  a  little  weak,  for  the 
Comptroller  General  later  stated  that  the 
estimates  were  overstated  by  128'''c. 

As  a  sidelight,  and  whether  coincidental 
or  deliberate  after  such  a  statement  from 
the  Comptroller  General,  I  don't  know,  but 
there  is  now  a  strong  likelihood  that  the 
"teeth"  will  soon  be  taJteu  out  of  the  GAO. 
Aft€r  45  years  as  the  "watchdog"  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  and  after  countless  exposures  of 
extravagance,  inefficiency  and  occasionally 
fraud  In  the  spending  of  public  funds,  it 
has  now  been  suggested  that  the  GAO  reduce 
both  the  number  and  the  "harshness^  of  its 
future  audits.  Justifiably,  dissents  have  been 
filed  by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  to 
the  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee ^report  which  has  recommended  this 
action  FH>r,  such  a  subversion  of  the  estab- 
lished function  of  the  GAO  could  easily 
destroy  one  of  the  few  avenues  the  taxpay- 
ers has  to  find  out  the  undiluted  facts  about 
the  operation  of  his  government. 

Now,  let's  examine  some  of  the  Inte-rna- 
Uonal  Incidents  which  have  led  to  serious 
challenges  abroad  to  the  veracity  of  otir 
government   . 

In  July  of  1965,  a  tJ.S.  Spy  plane  was  de- 
tected In  an  overflight  of  French  atomic  in- 
stallations. Our  government  denied  that 
such  flights  had  been  made  Later,  con- 
fronted with  evidence,  it  was  forced  to  re- 
tract the  denial  and  apologize  to  General 
De  GaiUle's  government. 

In  late  summer  of  1965,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Singapore,  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  charged  that 
some  years  earlier  a  CIA  agent  had  offered 
him  H  $3,3  million  brit)€.  'This  brought  an 
immediate  denial  from  the  U.S  Ambassador 
to  Malaysia,  James  D.  Bell,  followed  within 
hours  by  an  official  denial  from  State  De- 
partment spokesman,  Robert  J  McCloskey. 
who  said-  "First,  we  are  surprised  at  these 
statements  attributed  to  Prime  Minister  Lee. 
With  respect  trj  the  allegations  of  CIA  in- 
volvements,   we    deny    that    allegation," 

Almost  immediateiy.  Prime  Minister  Lee 
produced  a  letter  of  apology  from  SecreUiry 
Rusk  .  .  dated  A.prll  15.  1961  (four  and 
one-haU  years  earlier)  which  said.  In  part: 
"I  am  deeply  distressed  to  learn  that  cer- 
tain officials  of  the  L'nlted  States  govern- 
ment have  been  foutid  by  your  Government 
to  have  been  engaged  In  improper  activities 
in  Singapore.  I  want  you  to  know  how 
much  I  regret  that  this  unfortunate  In- 
cident occurred  to  mar  friendly  relations 
between  our  two  governments." 

What  kind  of  Impression  would  vou  sup- 
pose this  incident  left  In  the  other'  capltols 
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of  the  world.     Certainly  not  one  of  trust  in 
our  capacity  for  truth. 

But,  this  is  not  all  by  any  means  Two 
battalions  of  Marines  had  been  sent  to  Da 
Nang  and  Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara 
said  they  would  be  used  only  for  "local  close- 
in  security"  and,  in  McNamara's  words. 
would  "not  tangle  with  the  Viet  Cong  ' 
Yet,  only  two  months  later,  a  US  Military 
spokesman  in  Saigon  said  these  troops  would 
"render  combat  support,  which  Includes.  II 
necessary,  fighting" 

Rusk  and  McNamara  were  simply  left  out 
on  the  end  of  the  limb  to  find  their 
way  back  as  best  they  could  And,  I  might 
add.  I  don't  think  McNamara,  particularly, 
has  found  his  way  back  yet 

Still  another  example  of  the  kind  of  mis- 
information which  is  so  deteriorating  our 
foreign  relations  was  reported  m  Look  Maga- 
zine In  Novembei  1965  Eric  Sevareid.  re- 
lating information  given  him  by  the  late 
Adlai  Stevenson  shortly  t)efore  his  death, 
said  Stevenson  had  told  him  that  during 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1964  U.N 
Secretary- General  U  Thant  had  privately  ob- 
tained agreement  from  North  Viet  Nam't.hRt 
they  would  send  an  emissary  to  talk  with 
an  American  emissary  m  Rangoon,  Burma 
However,  the  late  .Embassador  to  the  U.N 
reportedly  told  Mr  Sevareid,  someone  in 
Washington  had  mslst^ed  that  this  attempt 
at  negotiation  be  postponed  until  after  the 
Presidential  elections  and  Mr  U  Thant  re- 
portedly agreed  Then,  when  the  election 
was  over.  Thant  again  pursued  the  matter 
because  Hanoi  wa.'  still  wiiUng  to  send  its 
man.  But,  this  time.  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara .  .  according  to  Mr,  Stevenson 
flatly  opposed  the  attempt 
The  State  Department  at  first  denied  the 
Sevareid  charge,  then  again  in  an  about- 
face,  admitted  Its  truthfulness.  Remember 
all  of  this  took  place  during  a  time  when  the 
American  people  were  repeatedly  being  xa\C 
that  this  nauon  had  explored  every  possi- 
bility for  negotiauons  without  any  indica- 
tion of  interest  from  Hanoi. 

During  the  third  week  in  May  of  1966  the 
U.S  Government  belatedly  acknowledged.  1.' 
only  implicitly,  two  serious  incidents  involv- 
ing communist  countries  which  the  United 
States  public  regrettably  learned  of  first  frcwn 
c  jmmunist  sources. 

The  first  was  the  shooting  of  a  Cuban  In- 
filtrator by  a  U.S  guard  at  Guantanamo 
naval  base,  initially  reported  by  Cuban  au- 
thorities and  immediately  denied  by  the 
Pentagon.  Later  in  the  week,  however,  the 
Pentagon  changed  its  mind  and  came  for- 
ward with  an  admission  that  the  shooUng 
liad  in  fact  taken  place 

The  second  incident  was  a  Red  Chinese 
claim  that  U.S.  planes  had  shot  down  a 
communist  plane  over  Chinese  territory 
U.S  authorities  in  Viet  Nam,  while  confirm- 
ing the  air  battle,  insisted  it  had  taken  place 
over  North  Viet  Nam  Then,  days  later,  a 
State  Department  spokeeman.  confronted 
with  "authoritative  reports"  which  tended 
to  t>ack  up  the  main  Chinese  charge,  refused 
to  make  any  denial  This  gives  the  impres- 
sion to  the  world  that  the  Chinese  claim  was 
true  And,  aa  a  result  of  Initial  U.S  re- 
sponsefc  ir.  each  of  these  cases.  later  m  effect 
retracted,  the  credibility  of  the  American 
government  has  aga.n  been  called  into  ques- 
tion Ijoth  at  home  and  abroad. 

Whether  the  government  set  out  mten- 
tl.'nally  to  He  about  these  matters  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cant  be  answered.  Intentionallv 
or  not,  however,  the  plain  fact  is  that  by  its 
confused  and  distorted  handling  of  theee 
incidents  the  gover.nment  hajs  managed  to 
enhance  their  propagar.da  value  to  the  Com- 
munists, while  at  the  same  time  casting 
doubt  on  its  own  bellevabllity. 

No  one  maintains  that  it  is  necessary  for 
our  government  to  be  the  first  to  pubilclTie 
every  cold  war  Incident.  In  fact,  manv 
things  take  place  which  no  one  ever  hears  of 
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because  neither  side  choosee  to  make  Issues 
of  them  But  there  are  also  Incidents  which, 
very  often  predictably,  the  Communist  side 
win  try  to  use  to  maximum  political  ad- 
vantage. In  such  cases  the  VS.  Government 
should  tell  Its  story  quickly,  accurately,  and 
as  fully  as  passible. 

This  didn't  happen  In  the  Cuban  and 
Chinese  Incidents  Instead  the  American 
people  first  learned  of  events  Involving  their 
nation  from  communist  sources.  And  when 
the  American  goveninient  did  speak  up,  Its 
Initial  response  was  what  the  charitable 
might  call  mLslnformatlon. 

By  these  instances.  I  have  attempted  to 
document  for  you  the  problem. 

Now.  let  me  give  you  the  reasons  why 
I  feel  you  should  be  concerned. 

First  .  .  .  and  I  should  like  to  make  this 
quite  clear  .  any  criticisms  I  have  made 
earlier  of  the  widening  credibility  gap  are 
not  directed  ai  any  Individual  or  personality. 
Rather,  they  are  directed  at  a  constantly 
growing  cynical  attitude  which  Is  seemingly 
inherent  In  all  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
our  government.  While  there  are  some 
ameliorating  factors  there  Is  not  enotigh  to 
give  us  great  hope  that  there  is  any  aware- 
ness of  the  value  and  necessity  for  a  basic 
faith  of  the  people  in  their  government. 

Make  no  mistake,  there  has  developed  In 
Washington  such  a  vast  executive  eetabllsh- 
ment.  so  gigantic  and  so  complex  that  It  Is 
now  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man  to 
comprehend,  much  less  commend  or  control. 
Because  of  this,  even  the  President's  role  has 
changed,  and  consequently  his  relationship 
with  the  American  citizen  has  changed. 
Now,  standing  between  the  President  and 
the  people  Is  this  ever-growing,  and  almost 
impenetrable  mass.  Inflexible  In  its  concepts 
and  seemingly  dedicated  primarily  to  simply 
preserving  the  powers  It  has  been  able  to  as- 
sume  as  a  result  of  governmental  com- 
plexities And,  most  dangerously.  In  this 
critical  era  of  international  strife,  this  be- 
hemoth evidences  an  increasing  lack  of  self- 
imposed  limitation  that  treats  the  whole 
area  of  public  p>ollcy  and  the  national  In- 
terest  as   Its  own   exclusive   playground. 

This  attitude  seems  to  evolve  from  an 
arrogant  phlloeophy  that  responds  to  every 
challenge  to  Its  authority  with  thinly  veiled 
contempt,  emd  at  the  end,  with  sheer  fury. 
Or,  I  must  add  ...  as  documented  for  you 
earlier  .  .  .  with  a  cynical  manipulation  of 
Information,  underscored  always  with  plo\is 
rationalizations  In  the  name  of  the  popular 
will  and  national  Interest. 

I  realize  that  I  have  painted  a  black  pic- 
ture. And,  by  my  picture  It  might  seem  that 
there  Is  no  hope  since  this  ever-seething  mass 
of  buraaucracy  Is,  seems  to  be  even  beyond 
the  control  or  command  of  the  President. 
But  there  Is  hope  .  .  .  there  is  a  way.  Not 
an  immediate  solution,  but  one  tiny  crack  in 
their  armor  that  can  be  widened  to  permit 
an  open  avenue  of  truth  and  respjonslblUty 
to  filter  through  and  again  put  this  govern- 
ment In  a  position  to  command  the  re^)ect 
of  Its  citizens  and  Its  neighbors. 

Even  now  there  is.  before  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlvee.  a  measure  known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  bill.  If  passed,  I 
predict  that  history  will  record  Its  passage 
as  a  mllustone  In  an  era  of  Increased  Inter- 
national tensions  .  .  .  when  the  very  foun- 
dations of  mighty  nations  trembled  as  a  re- 
sult of  doubts  and  fears  brought  on  by  mls- 
IrLformatlon  and  half-truths. 

A  similar  bill  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion measure  passed  the  Senate  In  1964,  but 
failed  In  the  House.  It  was  passed  again  by 
the  Senate  In  196S  and  has  now  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  House  by  Its  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

It  is  of  fundamental  Importance  to  our 
democracy  that  this  Freedom  of  Information 
Bill  be  promptly  enacted  Into  law.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  require  agencies  of  the  Paderal 


Government  to  make  all  records  promptly 
available  to  any  person,  and  to  provide  for 
court  action  to  guarantee  this  right  of  access, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  specified  cate- 
gories of  sensitive  government  Information 
which  would  be  exempted  from  the  disclosure 
requirements. 

Hearings  In  the  House  were  completed  In 
April  1965.  Every  witness  who  testified  sup- 
ported the  legislation,  except  for  every  single 
witness  who  could  be  construed  as  represent- 
ing the  bureaucracy  To  a  man  they  opprjsed 
the  bill.  Fortunately  however,  these  objec- 
tions did  not  prevail  and  on  April  27.  1965 
the  Senate-passed  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House  for  floor  action.  Your  support  of  the 
bill  will  help  to  assure  passage  of  this  bill 
before  the  close  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  solicit  that  support  h>cg_and  now 
.  .  .  for.  while  the  enactment  of  the 'Frafidom 
of  Information  BUI  will  not  completely  close 
the  credibility  gap.  It  Is  most  certainly  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

Your  support  will  help  to  assure  passage 
of  this  bill  before  the  close  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress  and  help  to  asure  that  the 
President  will  sign  It  if  it  Is  passed.  I  solicit 
that  support  here  and  now  .  .  .  for,  while  the 
enactment  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Bin  will  not  completely  close  the  credibility 
gap.  It  Is  most  certainly  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

Without  such  a  law  of  the  land,  and  In  view 
of  the  attitude  which  seems  to  prevail  that 
demands  for  the  truth  are  "stupid."  our  na- 
tion faces  a  communication  crisis.  Our  sys- 
tem depends  on  an  Informed  people.  With- 
out government  secrecy  it  Is  difficult  for  a 
citizen  to  have  sufficient  Information  for 
exercising  his  citizenship  responsibilities 
thoughtfully.  With  government  secrecy.  It 
Is  Impossible. 

In  our  society,  the  citizens  are  the  gov- 
ernors, blind  citizens  mean  blind  governors, 
and  blind  governors  always  end  up  being 
governed. 


BAIL  REFORM  ACT  OP  1966— PRESI- 
DENT'S REMARKS  UPON  SIGNING 
INTO  LAW 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  gratified  that  the  Bail  Reform 
Act.  S.  1357,  has  been  signed  by  the 
President,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land. 

It  is  high  time.     As  the  President  said : 

This  system  has  endured — archaic,  unjust, 
and  virtually  unexamined — ever  since  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 

The  all  but  unanimous  support  for 
a  major  reform — in  hearings  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress — is  testimony  to  the  long  and 
careful  consideration  in  researching  and 
drafting  this  legislation.  Special  credit 
is  owed  to  Mr.  Cellcr,  Mr.  McCttlloch, 
Mr.  WmxENFai  and  their  colleagues  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  to  Sen- 
ators Hruska  and  Tydings  and  my  other 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

To  President  Johnson,  also,  is  owed  the 
gratitude  of  all  of  us  for  making  this 
legislation  a  part  of  his  program,  for 
urging  Its  passage  and  for  affording  to 
Congress  during  Its  consideration  the 
expert  assistance  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Reform  of  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal Justice  is,  and  should  be,  a  slow  and 
painful  task:  It  took  5  years  from  the 
start  of  the  study  of  bail  reform  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  until  its  enactment  Into  law.    The 


administration  of  justice  through  our 
criminal  laws  strikes  a  fine  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the 
rights  of  society.  The  tension  between 
these  two  principles  is  always  great,  and 
there  is  always  a  temptation  to  lean  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  desire  for 
efficiency  and  expediency  tends  to  pro- 
duce demands  for  quick  and  summary 
treatment  of  "criminals" — that  is.  those 
apprehended  or  suspected  of  crime  The 
reaction  to  this  tendency  produces  a  shift 
tti  the  other  extreme — to  the  notion  that 
all  suspects  are  mishandled,  abused,  and 
unjustly  treated  by  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  by  the  courts,  that  no  man 
arrested  and  convicted  is  guilty  of  the 
crime  charged — that  either  he  l.s  inno- 
cent, or  that  society  itself  is  guilty. 

Both  these  positions  are  wrong.  Some 
criminal  acts  are  caused  by  the  failures 
of  society.  Some  guilty  persons  are  freed 
by  InefQciency.  And.  unfortunately, 
some  Innocent  persons  are  convicted,  be- 
cause the  administration  of  justice  must 
be  left  to  men  and  men  are  imperfect. 
But  the  goal  of  perfection  of  the  laws  and 
improvement  In  the  quality  of  those  who 
administer  them  must  always  be  our  goal. 
Our  efforts  should  not  lead  us  into  re- 
pressive measures  on  the  one  hand,  or 
excessive  counteractions  on  the  other 

In  recent  years  and  months  we  have 
seen  too  much  precipitate  action  taken 
or  urged  In  the  field  of  criminal  law. 
This  may  be  a  natural  reaction  to  an 
Increasing  crime  rate — a  rate  Increasing 
for  crimes  of  violence  and  personal  greed 
as  well  as  crimes  motivated  by  race  hate 
This  national  problem  demands  new  so- 
lutions, but  the  emotions  aroused  by  the 
problem  also  demand  that  we  consider 
the  solutions  more  carefully  than  ever. 
That  it  took  this  Congress  5  years  to 
effectuate  a  simple  and  largely  non- 
controversial  reform  in  one  area  of 
criminal  Justice  Is  not  an  Indication  that 
we  were  lax.  On  the  contrary,  it  demon- 
strates the  need  for  careful,  objective 
study  of  the  entire  complex  structure  of 
law  enforcement  before  changes  are 
made.  The  easy  answer  formulas  by 
which  the  courts  now  alter  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  law  by  judicial  de- 
cree, and  the  alterations  of  the  Jury 
system  that  Congress  is  asked  to  enact 
after  a  few  weeks'  consideration  are 
dangerous.  Who  can  say  whether  these 
new  rules  are  good  or  t>ad — no  one  has 
had  a  chance  to  study  them,  to  consider 
their  consequences  or  their  alternatives. 

The  F>resldent.  in  his  remarks  at  the 
signing  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act.  referred 
to  a  "new  era  in  our  system  of  criminal 
justice."  I  Join  him  In  this  hope.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Administration  for  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act  of  1963.  and  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965.  both 
of  which  I  lent  every  oimce  of  my  support. 
Additional  meritorious  measures  have 
been  proposed  this  year.  I  know  of  no 
administration  in  my  memory  that  has 
done  more — both  to  wage  a  war  against 
national  crime  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  Individual  defendants— than  President 
Johnson  with  the  dedicated  assistance  of 
the  Attorney  General.  We  need  Innova- 
tion, and  we  should  never  turn  our  backs 
upon  inequities  and  Imperfections  in  law 
enforcement;  but  neither  should  we  rush 
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blindly  to  embrace  aJl  attractive  propo- 
1  sals  for  reform.  The  Anglo-American 
system  of  jurisprudence  is  hundreds  of 
years  old;  it  and  our  Constitution  stand 
as  the  guardian  of  our  most  priceless  pos- 
session— freedom.  We  should  never  for- 
get this  as  we  tinker  with  the  system  in 
our  efforts  to  Improve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Presidents  elo- 
quent remarks,  delivered  at  last  Wednes- 
day's signing,  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  the  President  on  Signing  Bah. 
Reform  Box,  S.  1357 — The  East  Room 

Senator  Ervin,  Chairman  Cellek.  Mr.  At- 
torney Gexieral,  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees, 
and  al!  of  the  other  good  citizens  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  finally  make  It  possible 
for  U6  to  have  this  ceremony  this  morning, 
our  Nation  stands  today  at  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  In  our  system  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice. Those  of  you  who  have  come  here  this 
mortilng--and  scores  of  others  like  you 
throughout  this  great  land  of  ours — are  the 
mind  and  the  force  of  this  new  era. 

Today  we  join  to  recognize  a  major  de- 
velopment In  our  entire  system  of  criminal 
justice — the  reform  of  the  ball  system. 

Tills  system  has  endured — archaic,  unjust, 
and  virtually  unexamined — ever  since  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 

Because  of  the  ball  system,  the  scales  of 
justice  have  been  weighted  for  almost  two 
centuries  not  with  fact,  nor  law.  nor  mercy. 
They  have  been  weighted  with  money. 

But  now,  because  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
of  1966,  which  an  tuiderstandlng  and  just 
Congress  has  enacted  and  which  I  wlU 
•hortly  sign,  we  can  begin  to  Insure  that 
defendants  are  considered  as  Individuals — 
and  not  as  dollar  signs. 

The  prlnclpm  purpoee  of  ball  Is  to  Insure 
that  an  accused  ijerson  will  retxim  for  trial. 
If  he  Is  released  after  axreet. 

How  Is  that  purpoee  met  under  the  preeent 
system?  The  defendant  with  means  can 
afford  to  pay  ball.  He  can  afford  to  buy 
his  freedom.  But  the  pKXirer  defendant  can- 
not pay  the  price.  He  languishes  In  jail 
weeks,  months,  and  perhaps  years  before 
trial. 

He  doee  not  stay  In  Jail  because  he  Is 
guilty. 

He  does  not  stay  In  jail  because  any  sen- 
tence has  been  passed. 

He  does  not  stay  In  jail  because  he  Is  any 
more  likely  to  flee  before  trial. 

He  stays  In  jail  for  one  reason  only — be- 
cause he  Is  poor. 

There  are  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands. 
of  illustrations  of  how  the  ball  system  has 
Inflicted  arbitrary  cruelty : 

A  miin  was  jailed  on  a  serious  charge 
brought  last  Christmas  Eve.  He  could  not 
afford  ball  so  he  spent  101  days  In  jail  until 
he  could  get  a  hearing.  Then  the  complain- 
ant admitted  that  the  charge  was  false. 

A  man  could  not  raise. $300  for  ball.  He 
spent  54  days  In  Jail  waiting  trial  for  a  traffic 
offense  for  which  he  could  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  no  more   than   five   days 

A  man  spent  two  months  In  Jail  before 
being  acquitted.  In  that  period,  he  lost  his 
Job.  he  lost  his  car.  he  lost  his  family.  It 
was  split  up.  He  did  not  find  another  job, 
following  that,  for  four  month.s. 

In  nddltion  to  such  Injustices  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  the  present  ball  system  has 
meant  very  high  public  costs  that  the  tax- 
payer must  bear  for  detaining  prisoners  prior 
to  their  trial. 

What  Is  most  shocking  about  these  costs — 
to  both  Individuals  and  to  the  public— Is  that 
^^y  are  totally  unnecessary 


First  proof  of  that  fact  came  because  of 
reall;-  one  man's  outrage  against  Injustice 
I  am  talking  now  of  Mr.  Louis  Schweitzer, 
who  pioneered  the  development  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  money  ball  system  by  estab- 
lishing the  Vera  Foundation  and  the  Man- 
hattan  Ball   Project. 

Tlie  lesson  of  that  project  was  simple.  If 
a  Judge  is  given  adequate  information,  he, 
the  Judge,  can  determine  that  many  defend- 
ants can  be  released  without  any  need  for 
money  ball.  They  will  return  faithfully  for 
trial. 

So  this  legislation,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
quires that  the  decision  to  release  a  man 
prior  to  the  trial  be  based  on  facts — like 
community  and  family  ties  and  past  record, 
and  not  on  his  bank  account.  Iia  the  words 
of  the  Act.  "A  man.  regardless  of  his  financial 
status — shall  not  needlessly  be  detained 
.  .  when  detention  serves  neither  the  ends 
of  Justice  nor  the  pubhc  interest.' 

And  It  specifies  that  he  be  released  with- 
out money  bond  whenever  that  Is  Justified 
by  the  facts.  Under  this  Act.  Judges  would— 
for  the  first  time — be  required  to  use  a  flexi- 
ble set  of  conditions,  matching  dlfTereni 
types  of  releases   to  different  risks. 

These  are  steps  that  can  be  taken,  we 
think,  without  harming  law  enforcement  in 
any  manner. 

This  me.tsure  does  not  require  that  every 
arrested  person  be  released. 

It  does  not  restrict  the  power  of  the  courts 
to  detain  dangerous  persons  In  capital  cases 
or  after  conviction. 

WTiftt  this  me>asure  does  do  Is  to  eliminate 
needless,  arbitrary  cruelty. 

What  It  does  do.  In  my  Judgment.  Is  to 
greatly  enlarge  Justice  In  this  land  of  ours. 

So  our  task  Is  to  rise  above  the  debate 
between  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
the  rights  of  the  society,  by  securing  and 
really   protecting    the    rights    of    both. 

I  want  to  personally  thank  Senator  Ehvin. 
Congressman  Ceuler,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  members  of  the  Justice  Department,  and 
his  predecessors  who  worked  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  also  want  to  thank  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished leadership  of  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Judiciary  Committees, 
and  the  other  Members  of  those  two  bodies. 
for  what  I  consider  very  fine  work  In  making 
this  legislation  a  reality. 

I  am  proud  now.  as  a  major  step  forward, 
to  sign  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  into  the 
law  of  the  land. 


CORPS    GIRLS    HURL   BOTTLES    AT 
POLICE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  In  the  Record  a  news  story  which 
appeared  in  the  June  10  edition  of  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  Daily  Mall.  This 
story  was  titled  "Corps  Girls  Hurl  Bot- 
tles at  Police." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Corps  GniLS  HtmL  Bottles  at  Police 

Two  policemen  reported  today  they  were 
reviled  !n  the  "vulgarest,  dirtiest,  foulest" 
language  and  made  targets  of  a  barrage  of 
beer  and  whisky  bottles  when  they  answered 
a  call  at  the  Job  Corpis  training  center  in  the 
Kanawha  Hotel  last  night. 

They  further  charged  that  officials  of  the 
corps  on  duty  in  supervisory  capacities  were 
abusive  and  refused  cooperation. 

Patrolmen  Dennis  Scragg  and  George  Hen- 
derson made  a  full  report  of  the  Incident  to 
superior  officers  and  Scragg  expressed  hope 
today  that  municipal  offlclals  will  take  some 
action . 

Police  received  a  call  about  11:30  reporting 
two  girls  were  stranded  on  a  ledge  or  roof 


about  14  feet  above  a  delivery  alley  at  the 
rear  of  the  hotel. 

Scragg  said  when  he  and  Henderson  ar- 
rived they  found  the  girls  there,  that  both 
were  bleeding  from  minor  injuries  and  re- 
ported they  had  been  pushed  from  a  window. 

He  said  that  then  windows  of  rooms  filled 
with  screaming,  taunting  girls  of  the  Job 
Corps  who  began  assailing  them  with  ob- 
scene and  profane  epithets  and  hurling  bot- 
tles and  dishes  at  them. 

Scragg  today  exhibited  the  neck  and 
Jagged,  razor-sharp  edges  of  a  broken  Ixjttie 
that  he  said  missed  striking  him  In  the  face 
by  the  narrowest  of  margiiis. 

Powerless  to  get  the  girls  down  from  the 
outside,  the  officers  summoned  a  Hre  depart- 
ment company  to  stand  by  and  went  in  the 
building  to  help  get  the  girls  back  tl^rough  a 
window. 

He  said  that  while  he  was  inside  "some 
little  man"  who  represented  himself  as  a 
Job  Corps  official  berated  him  and  Hender- 
son and  told  th^m  they  had  no  right  to  be  on 
the  property 

Scragg  said  he  replied  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  answer  a  police  summons  for  help 
any  place.  He  told  the  Daily  Mall  he  was 
not  sure  of  the  man's  name. 

He  said  that  once  the  girls  had  been 
brought  through  a  window  from  the  roof  he 
went  to  the  lobby  and  requested  a  wom- 
an clerk  to  summon  two  girls  who  had  been 
particularly  active  In  hurling  objects.  He 
said  the  woman  refused  to  summon  the 
girls,  although  he  told  her  the  room  they 
occupied. 

"You  wouldn't  know  them  anyhow,"  he 
quoted  her 

The  male  official  told  Scragg  and  Hender- 
son he  Intended  to  report  them  "to  vour 
supyerlors." 

The  Corps  officials  sent  both  girls,  who  flrrt 
said  they  had  been  pushed  from  a  window,  to 
Charleston  Memorial  Hospital  for  treatment 
One  had  a  lacerated  knee  and  the  other  a 
lacerated  elbow.  Neither  Injury  required 
suturing. 

The  hospital  report  quoted  the  girls  as 
saying  they  fell  from  a  window. 

The  Job  Corps  yesterday  graduated  a  class 
of  36  girls  In  ceremonies  at  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter. 

When  a  Dally  Mall  reporter  asked  Chief  of 
Police  Dallas  Bias  his  reaction  to  the  inci- 
dent at  the  Job  Corps  center  last  night  he 
referred  to  a  stack  of  several  reports  on  his 
desk.    Then  he  had  this  to  say : 

"There  was  an  altercation  or  disorder  at 
the  Job  Corpe  last  rJght  which  caused  police 
to  be  called.  The  report  of  the  officers  who 
re8p>onded  to  the  call  says  they  found  two 
girls  who  claimed  to  have  been  shoved  from 
a  window  to  a  led^e  outside.  The  officers 
needed  a  ladder  to  get  up  on  the  ledge.  A 
fire  department  truck  was  called  for  that 
purpose      The  truck  was  not  used,  however 

"While  the  two  officers  were  trying  to  get 
tlie  girls  off  the  ledge  they  were  abused  by 
some  girls  hanging  out  the  windows  and  call- 
ing them  foul  namee.  One  girl  threw  the 
broken  neck  of  a  liquor  bottle  at  the  officers. 
The  officers  repwrt  they  could  get  no  coopera- 
tion from  the  person  who  said  she  was  in 
charge.  TTils  woman  Identified  herself  as 
being  the  p)erson  In  charge. 

"The  circumstances  will  be  turned  over  to 
Capt  Nunley  of  the  Detective  Bureau  vd  de- 
termine whether  there  has  been  any  Im- 
proper Interference  with  city  policy  officers 
in  their  proper  Inveetlgailon  of  alleged 
felonious  assaults." 


ON  PATRIOTISM 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Adm. 
Ben  Moreell.  retired,  has  recently  written 
an  essay  on  patriotism  which  deserves  to 
be  read  bv  all  Americans — younp  and  old 
alike. 
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Adm.  Ben  Moreell  Is  a  man  whose 
ser\'ices  as  head  of  the  Seabees  will  be 
remembered  by  many:  whose  successful 
business  career  as  the  head  of  one  of 
America's  great  stee!  corporations  will  be 
rememt)ered  by  others:  and  whose  cur- 
rent activities  as  the  leading  official  of 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action — 
ACA — are  applauded  and  appreciated  by 
all  citizens  dedicated  to  tlie  preservation 
and  promotion  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States, 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
this  great  essay  entitled  "On  Patriotism," 
as  prepared  by  Admiral  Moreell  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Record  at  ihis  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks.  Cuming  from  such 
a  distinguished  source,  I  am  sure  many 
will  want  to  clip  and  preserve  this  essay 
and  I  dare  to  hope  it  will  be  reprinted  In 
many  American  periodicals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

OS    Patriotism 

(By  Adm.  Ben  Moreell,  CEC,  USN,  retired) 

My  dictionary  defines  patriotism  as  "love 
of  Country,  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  one's 
Country."  It  Is  a  profoundly  disturbing  sign 
of  our  times  that  such  a  sentiment  Is  fre- 
quently challenged,  as  are  others  which 
formerly  were  highly  regarded,  such  as 
honesty,  piety,  love  of  family  and  of  neighbor, 
charity,  duty  and  Individual  responsibility 
for  honorable  conduct! 

Our  materialistic  age  has  spawned  a  rapidly 
expanding  belief  that  only  matter  and  mo- 
tion are  real:  that  there  is  significance  only 
In  events  observable  by  the  senses  or  meas- 
urable by  physical  Instruments;  that  unless 
one  can  see.  hear  smell,  feel  or  taste  a  sub- 
stance. It  has  no  reality! 

Baaed  on  my  experiences,  In  many  lands, 
with  peoples  of  widely  varying  characteristics 
and  customs.  I  reject  this  secular  concept  of 
the  nature  of  the  universe,  and  how  It  Is 
ordered,  and  the  nature  of  man  and  his  place 
In  that  universe.  I  hold  that  thoee  baalcly 
spiritual  values,  patriotism,  piety,  honor,  love, 
duty,  charity  and  personal  resfwnslblllty. 
which  can  neither  be  observed  by  the  senses 
nor  measured  by  tnstrviments.  constitute  the 
most  powerful  of  those  forces  which.  In  the 
years  to  come,  will  shape  the  character  of  our 
world  and  of  Ita  peoples! 

The  materialistic  concept  was  formerly 
supported  by  the  most  eminent  scientists  of 
the  time  But  early  In  the  present  century 
new  concepts  were  advanced  by  a  new  gen- 
eration of  scientists  I  will  quote  two  which 
are  typical  of  many 

In  1930,  Sir  James  Jeans,  eminent  British 
physicist,  said: 

"Thirty  years  ago  we  thought,  or  assumed, 
th'at  we  were  headlnp  toward  an  ultimate 
reality  of  a  mechanical  kind  It  seemed  to 
consist  of  a  fortuitous  Jumble  of  atoms  which 
was  destined  to  perform  meaningless  dances 
for  a  time  under  the  action  of  blind,  pur- 
poseless forces  and  then  fall  back  to  form  a 
dead  world  Into  this  wholly  mechanical 
world,  through  the  play  of  the  same  blind 
forces,  life  had  stumbled,  by  accident 

"Today  there  Is  a  wide  measure  of  agree- 
ment which,  on  the  physical  side  of  science 
approaches  almost  to  unanimity,  that  the 
stream  of  knowledge  Is  heading  toward  a  non- 
mechanical  reality  The  universe  begins  to 
look  more  like  a  great  thought  than  like  a 
great  machine.  .  . 

"We  discover  that  the  universe  shows  evi- 
dence of  a  designing  or  controlling  power 
that  has  something  In  common  with  our  own 
Individual  mlnda " 


In  194C,  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton,  noted 
atomic  physicist  and  Nobel  Pnze  winner 
stated : 

"...  In  their  essence  there  can  be  no  con- 
flict between  science  and  religion  Science  Is 
a  reliable  method  of  finding  truth.  Religion 
Is  the  search  for  a  satisfying  basis  for  life.  . 
Science  is  growing  Yet  a  world  that  has 
science  needs,  as  never  before,  the  Inspira- 
tion that  religion  has  to  offer  .  Beyond  the 
nature  taught  by  science  Is  the  spirit  that 
gives  meaning  to  life." 

Patriotism  Is  a  manifestation  of  love,  a 
nonmechanlcal  spiritual  force  of  great  purity 
and  power  Over  the  ages  man  has  revered 
It  as  the  epitome  of  sacrifice,  of  selflessness, 
of  devotion  to  high  Ideals.  ' 

During  my  military  career  I  have  seen  this 
force  at  work  under  the  most  oppressive  and 
hazardous  conditions  and  I  have  observed 
Its  tremendous  power 

I  suspect  that.  In  their  zeal  to  promote 
Internationalism  and  global  Interdependence, 
the  advocates  of  One  World"  are  attempting 
to  destroy  nationalism  by  attacking  patriot- 
ism. They  never  tire  of  quoting  Samuel 
Johnson's  famous  aphorism.  "Patriotism  is 
the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel"  But  Dr. 
Johnson  was  not  attacking  patriotism,  he 
was  attacking  the  scoimdrel  who  sought  re- 
fuge In  patriotism  because  most  people  be- 
lieve in  It  devoutly  and  thus  It  becomes  a 
privileged  sanctuary!  Dr.  Johnson  himself 
believed  In  patriotism,  for  he  wrote,  "That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Mar- 
athon." 

Religion,  too,  has  been  attacked  as  a  refuge 
of  scoundrels,  as  have  other  ethical  and  spir- 
itual forces.  Madame  Roland,  ardent  activ- 
ist of  the  French  Revolution,  on  her  way  to 
the  guillotine  exclaimed,  "O  Liberty!  Liberty! 
What  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!" 
Should  we  then  condemn  liberty  because  It 
was  so  abused? 

The  current  frenzied  "one-worldlsm."  de- 
signed to  eiadicate  national  boundaries  in 
order  to  establish  a  global  Great  Society,  will 
not  concede  that  any  attempt  to  integrate 
wholly  unlike  peoples  or  substances  will  re- 
sult either  in  a  flaccid  concoction  without 
vigor  or  sparkle,  or  In  a  highly  explosive  and 
unstable  mixture.  Only  peoples  who  share 
a  belief  In  certain  fundamental  principles  of 
human  character  and  behavior  can  be  In- 
tegrated successfully.  I  doubt  whether  any 
fair-minded  person  would  hold  that  the 
pigmy  tribes  of  Africa  could  be  Integrated 
successfully  with  the  cultured  and  spiritually 
motivated  communities  of  our  own  country ! 

Furthermore,  It  would  appear  that  before 
tackling  the  massive  problems  of  a  world  In 
turmoil,  we  should  acquire  needed  skills  by 
first  resolving  our  own  domestic  problems; 
the  riots  in  Chicago.  Watts,  Harlem,  Roches- 
ter and  smaller  disturbances  in  a  hundred 
other  communities;  our  rapidly  growing 
crime  rates;  the  many  widely  publicized 
breaches  of  public  trust;  Juvenile  delinquen- 
cy, and  other  evidences  of  the  growing  cor- 
ruption of  our  moral  standards. 

I  have  long  believed  that  a  peaceful,  mor- 
ally motivated  world  society  can  evolve  only 
if  Individuals  first  establish  moral  disciplines 
within  themselves,  then  in  the  family,  the 
local  community,  the  State  and  finally  In 
the  nation,  after  which  they  could  Join  with 
other  nations  of  like  disciplines  to  form  larger 
communities. 

A  fair  appraisal  of  the  current  scene  Indi- 
cates that  we  have  a  long  hard  road  to  travel 
before  we  will  have  established  moral  stand- 
ards of  such  Integrity  In  our  own  communi- 
ties as  to  Justify  any  attempt  to  reform  the 
world. 

It  Is  characteristic  of  visionary  political 
planners,  who  often  ha,ve  great  dlfflcultv 
manafflng  the  affairs  of  their  own  .imflll 
houaeholds,  to  demonstrate  complete  confl- 


dence  in  their  competence  to  plan  and  direct 
the  orderly  funcUonlng  of  a  united  world! 

Patriotism — love  of  one's  own  Country— u 
no  more  outmoded  than  is  belief  in  a  Just 
and  merdful  God.  The  late  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  very  acme  of  patriotism,  said: 

"Otir  great  strength  rests  In  those  high- 
minded  and  patriotic  Americans  whose  faith 
In  God  and  love  of  country  Irsinscends  all 
selfish  and  self-serving  Instincts.  We  tnusi 
command  their  maximum  ellort  toward  a 
restoration  to  public  and  private  relation- 
shlpfi  of  our  age-old  standards  of  morality 
and  ethics — a  return  to  the  religious  fervor 
which  animated  our  leadership  of  former 
years  to  chart  a  course  of  humility  rind  in- 
tegrity as  best  to  serve  the  public  interest " 

And  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson,  twice  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  later 
US.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nailons,  a 
friend  with  whom  I  worked  during  World 
War  II,  said: 

"What  do  we  mean  by  patriotism  in  the 
context  of  our  times?  ...  A  patriotism  that 
puts  country  ahead  of  self,  u  patriotism 
wJilch  Is  not  short,  frenzied  outbursts  of 
emotion,  but  the  tranquil  and  steady  dedica- 
tion of  a  lifetime.  These  are  words  that  are 
easy  to  utter,  but  this  is  a  mighty  assign- 
ment. For  It  is  often  easier  to  fight  for  prin- 
ciples than  to  live  up  to  them. 

"When  an  American  says  that  he  loves  this 
Country  he  means  not  only  that  he  loves 
the  New  England  hlUs.  the  prairies  gll^nlng 
In  the  sun,  the  wide  and  risuit;  piaiA.  the 
great  mountains,  and  the  sea  He  means 
that  he  loves  an  Inner  air,  an  inner  light 
in  which  freedom  lives  and  In  which  a  man 
can  draw  the  breath  of  self-respei-t" 

One  of  the  most  Inspiring  exixwitlons  of 
what  patriotism  am  mean  Uj  men  and 
women  Is  contained  In  Edwiu-d  Everett  Hale's 
classic  story.  "The  Man  Without  A  Country. ' 
It  Is  a  fictional  tale  of  a  Lieutenant  Nolan, 
an  ambitious  young  army  officer  who  had 
been  enticed  Into  conspiracy  by  Aaron  Burr. 
■When  catastrophe  came,  young  Nolan  was 
among  thoee  who  were  court-martialed 

At  the  close  of  his  trial  the  President  of 
the  Court  asked  him  whether  he  had  any- 
thing to  say  in  his  defense.  He  cried  out  in 
a  rage,  "Damn  the  United  States!  I  wish 
I  may  never  hear  of  the  United  States  again!" 

The  sentence  of  the  Court  was  then  pro- 
nounced in  these  words: 

"Prisoner,  hear  the  Sentence  of  the  Court 
The  Court  decides,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  President,  that  you  never  hear  the 
name  of  the  United  Suites  again." 

The  President  approved  the  awful  sentenoe. 
Until  his  death,  fifty -five  years  and  eight 
months  later,  Nolan  lived  aboard  ships  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  but  never  in  sight 
of  the  mainland  of  the  United  States,  never 
permitted  to  hear  or  read  anything  which 
concerned  our  country,  not  even  the  mention 
of  lis  name'  He  was  a  man  without  a 
Country! 

The  young  naval  offlcw  who  recounts  the 
story  met  Nolan  twenty  years  after  his  long 
penance  began  Their  ship  had  tnerhauled 
and  captured  a  slave-trader  Nolan  who 
had  Eicqulred  a  knowledge  of  Portuguese 
was  the  only  one  on  board  who  could  com- 
municate w'.tn  the  b!:>ck  captives.  T!-.e 
Amerlciin  Captain  offered  to  transport  them 
to  a  large  porr  nearby  but  they  would  have 
none  of  It!  They  wanted  only  one  thing — 
to  go  home,  home  to  family,  to  friends  to 
their  native  land'  And  they  cried  and  he?Be<i 
until  the  Captain  agreed  to  take  them  there 

On  the  way  back  f.i  their  own  ship.  Nolar: 
said  to  the  young  officer,  "Youngster  let 
that  show  you  what  it  is  to  be  without  a 
family,  without  a  home,  and  without  a 
Country.  And  If  you  are  ever  tempted  to 
say  a  word  or  to  do  a  thing  that  shall  put  a 
bar  between  you  and  your  family,  your  home 
and   your   Country,   pray   God   In   His  mercy 
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to  take  you  that  Instant  home  to  His  own 

heaven  .  .  .  And  for  your  Country,  boy,  and 
for  tliat  flag,  never  dream  a  dream  but  of 
Eervuig  her  as  she  bids  you.  though  the 
fcrvice  carry  you  through  a  thousand 
hells  Never    let    a    night    pass    but    you 

pray  God  to  bless  that  flag.  Remember,  boy. 
•Jiftt  behind  all  those  men  you  have  to  do 
wit.*!  behind  officers  and  government  and 
people,  even,  there  Is  the  Country  Herself. 
your  Country,  and  that  you  belong  to  her 
ai  yuu  belong  to  your  own  Mother.  Stand 
tiv  Her  boy.  as  you  would  stand  by  your 
Mother  if  those  devils  there  had  got  hold  of 
her  today." 

There  is  no  more  fitting  ending  to  this  dls- 
course  than  these  lines  from  Sir  Walter 
bcotts  beautiful  poem.  "The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel"; 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  U  my  own.  my  native  land? 
W;it».e  lieart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath   turned 

Prom   wandering   on    a   foreign    strand? 
IJ  such  there  breathe,  go.  mark  him  well: 
fir  him  no  minstrel   raptures  swell; 
Hik'h  though  his   titles,  proud    his   name. 
Boundless   his   wealth    as   wish   can   claim — 
Despite  thoee  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentred   all   In   self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down. 
To  the  Vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 


OFFICIAL  COACHES  YOUTH  ON 
POLICE  JOB  CLEARANCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
uisert  in  the  Record  a  news  story  which 
appeared  m  the  May  8  edition  of  the 
Waslungton  Post,  stating  that  a  United 
Planning  Organization  official  liad  ad- 
vised youths  with  juvenile  delinquency 
records  not  to  mention  their  back- 
grounds when  obtaining  police  clear- 
ances for  their  employers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

OFririAL  Coaches  Yovths  On  Police  Job 
Clearance 

.1  United  Planning  Organization  official 
advised  youths  with  Juvenile  delinquency 
records  yesterday  not  to  mention  their  back- 
grounds when  obtaining  police  clearances  for 
employers. 

Ruby  W.  Evans,  coordinator  of  girls'  serv- 
ices in  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Crime 
Control  Program,  said  at  a  public  meeting 
th»t  by  law  police  clearances  can  list  pre- 
vious arrests  only  If  the  youths  mention  their 
records  when  they  apply  for  them  at  police 
lieadquarters. 

With  a  clearance  that  shows  no  offenses, 
Mrs  Evans  said,  youths  can  tell  their  em- 
ploye.-^ they  have  never  been  arrested.  "It's 
^  legal  He  You  can  denv  anything  on  your 
record  and  still  be  protected." 

Most  employers  demand  police  clearances 
before  they  will  hire  youths  referred  to  them 
by  UPO,  Mrs.  Kvans  said.  She  added  that 
an  employer  cannot  by  law  check  on  the 
police  record  of  a  potential  employe,  but 
ni'Jst  rely  on  the  clearance  the  youth  hmi- 
»elf  ha.s  obtained. 

UPO  Job  counselors  have  been  advised  of 
i^ese  legal  technicalities,  she  told  a  meet- 
ing of  civic  and  church  workers  at  the  Phvl- 
Ils  Wheatley  Branch  of  the  YWCA  She  said 
yiat  some  counselors  are  Informing  the 
youths  about  the  procedure  for  obtaining  a 
olaiik  clearance. 

Although  not  herself  a  Job  counselor.  Mrs. 
Evans  said  she  has  given  similar  advice. 


The  same  law  restricts  civil  service  job 
applicants,  which  ask  for  listing  of  arrest* 
from  the  age  of  16  although  youths  are  pre- 
lected by  District  law  until  they  are  18.  Mrs. 
Evans  stated.  She  added  that  the  Form  57s 
are  now  being  revised  to  substitute  the  higher 
age. 

Instead  of  trying  to  keep  Juvenile  records 
from  employers,  however,  UPO  Is  putting  its 
main  emphasis  on  getting  Jobs  for  youths 
regardless  of  their  previous  offenses  or  poor 
educations,  Mrs.  Evans  said. 

"About  90  per  ^nt  of  our  young  people 
have  arrest  records.  "  she  stated  "We're  try- 
ing to  sell  the  employer  on  a  kid  with  a 
record.    Some  buy  It  and  some  don't." 

She  emphasized  her  belief  that  many  slum 
residents  have  Juvenile  police  records  "not 
because  they  are  bad  or  criminally  Inclined, 
but  because  of  the  casualness  by  which  po- 
lice officers  arrest  them."  She  said  that  UPO 
Is  also  working  with  the  police  to  try  to 
prevent  arrests  lor  minor  reasons. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TENANTS 
LOSE  THEIR  FEARS  AND  LEARN  TO 
MOBILIZE  FOR  ACTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  news  storj*  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  May 
29  entitled  "District  of  Columbia  Tenants 
Lose  Their  Fears  and  Learn  To  Mobilize 
for  Action." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
District  or  Colcmbia  Tenants  Lose  Theie 

F^EAES  AND  Learn  To  Mobilize  for  Action 
(By  Dorothy  GUUam) 

The  rumblings  started  early.  It  was  back 
last  summer,  and  needy-citizens'  organiza- 
tions started  popping  up  m  offices  downtown 

They  told  Washington's  appointed  official- 
dom that  things  weren't  all  right. 

The  Capital  has  no  city  hall,  but  It  does 
have  the  DLstrict  Building.  and_  somehow, 
from  somewhere,  citizens  who  had  been  silent 
fifl-  ye«irs  and  years  ciime  forth  wath  their 
problems. 

This  activity  sprang  from  a  nebulous, 
sometimes  terrifying  <  tx)  public  officials), 
exciting  (to  the  citizens)  concept  that  has 
evolved  in  the  war  on  p>overty.  The  poverty 
people  call  It  ct immunity  action. 

And  it  is  happening,  often,  because  of  the 
dollars  pumped  mto  the  community  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunents  antipxiverty  arm.  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Poor  citizens  in  Washington  have  been 
awakening.  Joining  hands  and  voices  to  try 
to  make  an  impact  and  gel  things  changed. 

Nine  days  ago.  tenants  of  the  Barry  Farm 
Public  Housing  Project  in  Southeast  Wash- 
ington noticed  a  car  that  had  been  parked 
outside   thelf  homes  for  a  long  time. 

They  suspected  its  occupant  was  a  welfare 
Investglator,  a  symbol  of  official  harassment 
and  a  source  of  fear  to  many  In  public  hous- 
ing projects. 

They  got  U:>gether,  went  Into  the  street  and 
barricaded  the  man's  car  and  asked  the  police 
to  arrest  him 

Later,  these  wime  citizens  started  picket- 
ing the  Welfare  Department's  Investigations 
and  Collections  OfRce  In  protest  against 
"harassment"  by  investigators. 

Now.  they  picket  almoet  dally  the  Alex- 
andria home  of  William  R.  Galvln,  head  of 
the  Office. 

And  yesterday,  they  asked  whether  the 
Welfare  Department  Is  using  "a  new  form  of 
terror"  against  them.  They  charged  that  one 
picket,  Shirley  Jones  of  1302  Stevens  rd.  se.. 
h&B  been  told  she  crwes  the  Department  $99 


because  her  husband  allegedly  stayed  away 
from  work  six  years  ago. 

"We  will  fight  for  her."  the  group  said  In 
a  statement.  And  they  asked  City  officials 
once  again:    "Which  side  are  you  on?" 

a  PtTBLlC  SEa&TE 

Their  actions  have  raised  eyebrows  and 
brought  on  healthy  public  debate  from  Dis- 
trict offices  to  Capitol  HUl.  Sen  Robeet  C. 
Byro  (D-W.  'Va.)  has  complained  that  the 
v^•elfare  recipients  are  harassing  the  welfare 
workers  and  has  called  on  the  District  Com- 
missioners to  protect  the  employes. 

Welfare  Director  Donald  Brewer  has  had  to 
declare  that  no  picket  will  be  punished  but 
has  charged  that  the  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization Is  stirring  up  trouble.  Tlie  UPO 
has  retorted  that  It  is  simply  encouraging  the 
Barry  Farm  residents  to  voice  their  com- 
plaints. 

These  tenants  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
are  getting  organized 

Eleven  days  ago.  another  group  of  citizens, 
these  at  the  Neighborhood  Development  Cen- 
ter at  3308  14th  st  nw..  pleaded  with  presi- 
dential adviser  Charles  A.  Horsky  to  do 
something  about  the  city's  welfare  rtUes. 

On  May  10.  a  group  of  Cajdozo  area  citi- 
zens attacked  the  UPO,  the  city's  antlpov- 
erty  coordinator.  Icr  failing  to  name  a  Negro 
to  head  its  Manpower  Division. 

On  Feb.  26.  a  group  of  young  adults  and 
teenagers  from  Anacostla  sat  in  at  the  UPO's 
main  office  and,  in  eCect.  forced  tiie  UPO  to 
sponsor  a  demonstration  project  with  young 
people  as  community  organizers. 

On  Nov.  29.  representatives  of  Lower  Car- 
dozo  block  clubs  organized  a  pep  rally  to  spur 
the  UPO  to  appoint  Samuel  Harris  director  of 
operations. 

On  Nov.  1.  80  pickets,  organized  by  UPO 
workers,  marcned  In  Iront  of  a  tenement 
house  where  two  families  were  evicted. 

SANCTIONED  PKOTESTS 

Times  have  changed,  and  In  many  areas  It 
Is  UPO  and  OEO  money  that  Is  ciomg  the 
changing. 

All  through  this,  some  ptibllc  officials  have 
been  bitterly  critical  of  the  UPO.  Just  as 
nationwide,  some  city  officials  have  been  crit- 
ical of  the  OEO  They  say  the  citizens'  noisy 
demonstrations  have  not  been  spontaneous- 
that  they  have  been  "put  up  to  It"  by  Gov- 
ernment-financed  organizers. 

The  thing  Is.  the  officials  are  right. 

The  poor  citizens  have  been  chlded  Into 
action  by  paid  organizers,  but  many  of  theee 
organizers  are  poor  citizens  themselves  And 
the  other  poor  citizens  have  welcomed  the 
Impetus. 

The  poverty  program  has  put  poor  people 
on  the  payroll  and  has  taught  them  and 
others  how  to  make  noise  and  make  It  eSec- 
tlvely.  This  Is  what  community  action 
money  was  lor  In  the  first  place. 

In  Southeast  NelghbQ;-hood  House,  for  In- 
stance, 50  per  cent  of  the  paid  neighborhood 
workers  are  tenants  of  public  housing  They 
are  men  and  women  who  earn  $80  a  week 

THE    workers    ROl-E 

The  big  question  Is.  when  does  a  man  picket 
offi"!ald'jm  as  an  antlpoverty  worker  and 
when  as  an  aggrieved  citizen'' 

R.-ilph  Fertlg.  director  of  Southeast  House 
draws  a  line  this  way:  Staffers  can  demon- 
strate only  on  their  own  time  He  discour- 
ages them  from  speaking  our  at  meetings  of 
the  Neighborhood  Advisory  Board. 

inis  dual  role  thing  is  a  real  problem." 
says  Joan  Cole,  head  of  the  UPO's  housing 
division.  "Sometimes  they  get  their  roles  as 
nelghborhcKXl  workers  conJused  with  that  of 
tenant,  and  we  do  have  more  educating  to  do 
here." 

The  next  problem  Is  whether  the  paid  staff 
Is  forcing  the  citizenry  further  than  the  citi- 
zens really  want  to  go — whether  It  is  more 
militant. 
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Say  the  profeoelonal  pwverty  workers: 

Poor  p>eople  do  not  have  book  learning,  but 
they  have  a  kind  oi  savvy  that  baa  somehow 
permitted  them  to  exist  In  a  hostile  society. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  they  would  blindly  follow 
organizers  If  they  were  not  convinced  of  their 
cause. 

Joan  Cole  says  the  Idea  that  the  paid  orga- 
nizers are  more  radical  than  the  people  Is 
"nonsense  Poor  people  have  both  the  In- 
telligence and  the  guts  to  decide  what  they 
want  to  do,"  she  says. 

George  Holland.  In  charge  of  all  ten  UPO 
neighborhood  centers,  agrees  with  Mrs.  Cole. 

Many  tenants  still  refuse  to  go  along,  but 
most  feel  they  are  not  being  dictated  to. 

Maria  Lefwltch.  a  Barry  Farm  tenant,  says 
the  organizers  "have  a  little  Influence  over 
the  group,  but  not  that  much.  They  couldn't 
make  us  do  anything  we  didn't  want  to  do." 

BAKBT    rABM    CLOSEUP 

A  close 'iook  at  what  Is  happening  at  Barry 
Farm,  one  of  the  most  changed  areas  of 
Washington,  llluminatoe  the  whole  poverty 
program. 

Barry  Farm  is  a  dilapidated,  Isolated  hous- 
ing development  In  Anacostla.  It  Is  between 
Summer  and  Wade  Roads  and  Plrth  Sterling 
Avenue.  lu  2600  tenants  live  In  442  uniu, 
set  down  In  a  valley. 

The  buildings  are  of  dirty  white  brick  and 
have  black  slate  roofs.  The  project  looks  like 
a  concentration  camp. 

Barry  Farm  has  no  public  btis  transpor- 
tation, no  traffic  lights,  no  laundromata,  no 
supermarkets.  Yet  it  has  those  3600  tenants, 
enough  people  to  fill  a  small  city. 

Those  people,  Just  five  or  six  months  ago, 
reflected  their  surroundings. 

"The  beet  way  to  get  along  here  is  to  mind 
your  own  business,"  one  resident  told  a  re- 
porter last  year.  "People  will  rat  on  you  In 
a  minute  If  they  know  anything  about  you." 

"I  hate  this  place,"  a  teenager  said,  spitting 
on  the  grassless  ground.  "They  named  It 
right.  That's  Just  what  this  pUo«  la — a 
farm!" 

The  transformation  of  Barry  Pann  began 
after  the  UPO  gave  1162,000  to  Southeast 
Neighborhood  House  In  January,  1985. 
Southeast  House  Ls  an  old,  establUhed  wel- 
fare agency  that  Is  funded  partly  by  the 
United  Qlver's  fund. 

The  people  who  ran  Southeast  Neighbor- 
hood House  quickly  realized  that,  while 
•  lfl2.000  was  a  lot  of  money.  It  wasn't  enough 
to  solve  many  problems.  Staffers  were 
troubled  that  nothing  permanent  was  being 
accompUahed . 

So  they  started  to  pick  some  targets,  with 
Barry  Farm  a  principal  one. 

OKOAITIZXRa    PICKED 

First,  six  "community  organizers"  were 
carefully  selected.  They  were  to  be  called 
the  Southeast  Target  Team  (SETT).  Chosen 
to  head  It  was  Pharnal  Longus,  a  young  man 
who  grew  up  in  Washington's  slums  and 
who,  at  the  time,  was  working  for  another 
welfare  agency,  the  United  Olvers  Fund- 
supported  Family  and  Child  Services. 

On  Jan.  3,  1966.  SETT  set  to  work,  one 
street  at  a  time.  In  Barry  Pferm. 

The  six  found  alienation,  anger,  compla- 
cency, lethargy.  Nearly  two  of  every  three 
residents  were  getting  public  assistance. 

The  tenants  were  afraid  of  welfare  Inves- 
tigators, of  their  neighbors,  of  the  National- 
Capital   Housing  Authority,   the  manager  of 
the  city's  40  public  housing  projects. 

The  six  organizers  started  knocking  on 
doors  At  first,  tl^ey  were  Just  telling  resi- 
dents about  the  poverty  program. 

They  quickly  learned  there  was  plenty  of 
reason  for  lethargy — many  of  the  residents 
had  not  even  heard  of  the  poverty  program. 
Many  did  not  have  a  television  set  or  a  radio 
and  did  not  get  newspapers. 


They  found,  too.  that  some  of  the  people 
had  lived  In  Barry  Farm  fcr  five  or  ten  years, 
but  had  never  spoken  to  a  neighbor,  any 
neighbor. 

So  the  workers  started  "organizing." 
They  asked  questions,  like  what  community 
problems  affect  you.  what  changes  would 
you  make  In  Barry  Farm,  how  would  you  go 
about  changing  things? 

They  contacted  about  half  the  2.600 
residents. 

Most  of  all,  they  found  tenants  feeling 
powerless  to  do  anything.  They  did  have 
complaints,   though. 

THE    GRIEVANCES 

Lack  of  upkeep  of  the  project  was  the  com- 
plaint most  often  made. 

While  the  team  talked  to  adults,  South- 
east staffer  Leroy  Washington  spent  two 
months  organizing  the  young  people — the 
Idle,  hostile  Jobless  teenagers  and  young 
adults. 

He  started  with  12  young  men  who  he 
knew   "hung   together." 

They  were  suspicious,  but  he  kept  talking 
Finally  they  started  talking  too:  about  their 
problems — no  Jobs,  no  money,  no  recreation, 
no  hope 

From  these  two  months  of  organizing  came 
a  250-member  youth  group  now  called  Rebels 
With  a  Cause 

That  the  youth  of  Barry  Farm  had  become 
organized  became  very,  very  clear  when 
Southeast  Ho^se  signed  a  new  contract  last 
January  with  UPO.  The  contract  omitted 
one  Item — pay  for  young  neighborhood  work- 
ers, like  the  Rebels  With  a  Cause. 

The  Rebels  first  tried  to  get  some  resulu 
from  their  elders,  the  advisers  to  Southeast 
Neighborhood    House.      No   luck. 

So  the  youths  marched  on  UPO  headquar- 
ters First  the  UPO's  trustees  again  re- 
jected them.     But  the  Rebels  persisted. 

Finally,  on  April  6.  they  were  granted 
1 15,000  for  a  trial  run  of  90  days. 

Back  home  at  Barry  Farm  people  were 
stunned. 

If  the  youngsters  could  do  It,  some  of  the 
older  people  reasoned,  maybe  we  can,  too. 

With  the  SETT  survey  completed,  meet- 
ings were  called.  At  one,  20  or  30  scared, 
skeptical  people  showed  up. 

Many  of  them  shifted  uneasily  on  the 
hard,  wooden  seats  of  the  basement  meeting 
room  as  the  target  team  encouraged  them  to 
think  of  solutions  to  their  problems. 

At  one  point,  the  SETT  staffers  suggested 
they  could  even  buy  Barry  Farm  from  the 
housing  authority,  and  run  It  themselves. 

But  the  tenants  weren't  that  far  along,  yet 
They  didn't  want  to  swallow  a  whole  loaf, 
they  wanted  a  bite:  They  wanted  to  Improve 
what  they  had. 

They  wanted,  eventually,  a  supermarket,  a 
laundromat,  bus  transportation. 

But  first  they  wanted  better  maintenance, 
they  wanted  rodents  and  bugs  controlled, 
they  wanted  outdoor  lighting. 

So.  with  strength  In  their  numbers  and 
In  the  Southeast  Neighborhood  House  staff, 
they  set  out  to  tackle  officialdom. 

They  first  discussed  the  need  for  lighting 
with  two  aides  of  Walter  Washington,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority. 

Court  lights  had  been  Installed  ,-4everaI 
years  before,  but  youngsters  had  broken  the 
bulbs  so  many  times  that  the  management 
stopped  replacing  them. 

An  aide  Insulted  the  tenants  by  saying: 
"Barry  Farm  was  without  lights  for  almost  20 
years.     Why  should  they  be  Important  now.'" 

AN   INmAL  StTCCESS 
So  the  p>eople  went  over  the  aide's  bead  to 
Washington  himself. 

Washington  hod  new  bulbs  burning  In  two 
days,  simply  by  supplying  the  tenants  near- 
est the  lights  with  bulbs  and  asking  them  to 


replace  broken  ones.     And  light  bulbs  aren't 
broken  so  often  any  more. 

With  the  success,  the  tenants  of  Barrr 
Farm,  who  now  were  calling  themselves  tbe 
Band  of  Angels,  were  really  ready  to  move 

When  Washington  announced  that  8385,000 
would  be  spent  on  an  Improvement  project 
for  Barry  Farm,  they  dldnt  accept  It  grai*. 
fully. 

They  were  worried  that  the  money  would 
be  spent  for  the  outside,  and  they  wanted  in- 
terlor  rejjalrs. 

UlUan  Wright,  chairman  of  the  Band  of 
Angels,  complained  that  the  renovations  had 
been  projected  without  consulting  the  ten- 
ants' "needs,  wants  or  Opinions." 

Mrs.  Wright's  efforts  to  see  Washington  in 
his  office  were  rebuffed  by  a  NCHA  secretary 
she  said.  » 

What  to  do?  The  tenants  already  know 
from  the  light  bulb  Incident,  tl^at  th^onlv 
way  to  get  things  done  was  at  the  top 

Longus's  team  told  them  they  could  do 
one  of  three  things:  call  a  press  conference 
and  tell  the  whole  city  how  they  felt,  try 
Walter  Washington  again,  or  forget  the  whole 
thing. 

They  called  a  press  conference  Feb  28.  To 
their  surprise,  four  newspapers  sent  repre- 
sentatives, and  all  four  published  stories. 

When  Washington  was  called  by  a  r»- 
porter  to  get  his  side  of  the  story,  he  moved 
In  quickly. 

He  said  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Band 
of  Angels,  but  he  would  be  "delighted  to 
meet  with  them"  and  right  away, 

That  Sunday,  he  showed  up  at  the  Pann 
with  his  top  staff. 

But  the  Angels  thought  they  «melled  a  r&t 
and  picketed  the  meeting.  They  were  re- 
sentful of  the  secretary's  rudeness  and  said 
they  wanted  to  see  Washington  downtown. 

The  Incident  split  the  community.  "Pub- 
licity seekers,"  some  tenants  spat  at  the 
Band  of  Angels. 

So  the  target  team  suggested  that  the 
Tenant  Council,  defunct  for  years,  be  re- 
activated, with  the  Band  of  Angels  a  part  of 
It. 

PYom  this  grew  the  recently  formed  clty- 
wlde  Tenant  Association.  Twenty  of  the 
city's  40  housing  projects  are  represented. 

The  Association  has  held  two  heated  meet- 
ings with  Washington,  at  which  members 
Issued  demands,   booed  and  catcalled. 

Residents  of  public  housing  Insist  thst 
their  target  Is  not  Walter  Washington,  but 
rather  bad  public  housing.  "He  responded 
real  nice  to  us,"  one  resident  explained.  "I 
don't  think  he  knew  a  lot  of  things  were 
going  on." 

Washington  has  stressed  new  and  more 
buildings  since  he  has  headed  the  public 
housing  program,  and  his  awareness  of  the 
need  for  services  can  be  seen  at  Oarfleld 
Terrace,  where  he  hired  a  full-time  soclsl 
worker. 

But  Barry  Farm  was  In  disrepair  and  the 
resfKinslblllty   was  Washington's 

Partly  In  response  to  what  he  felt  were 
Just  demands,  he  hired  a  sp>eclal  consultant. 
a  skilled,  veteran  community  organizer  who 
now  Is  making  the  rounds  of  the  apartment*, 
organizing  tenants  along  less  militant  lines. 

REACTTON    DirrWLS 

Some  tenants  have  applauded  the  hiring 
of  an  organizer  by  the  official  agency;  others 
say  the  action  has  divided  the  tenants,  pit- 
ting neighbor  against  neighbor. 

Washington's  organizer  Insists  that  any 
improvements  must  be  a  Joint  affair  between 
tenants  and  agency.  He  says  members  of 
the  tenants'  union  have  tried  to  break  up 
hla  meetings  and  opposed  his  pnjgram  of  fil- 
ing up  the  project. 

"We're  after  the  same  thing — a  better  com- 
munity," says  Longus,  the  poverty  program 
organizer.  "We  are  attacking  the  causes  and 
encouraging  the  poor  people  to  change  things 
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themse'ives.  This  new  move  by  manage- 
ment   LS    trying    to    attack    the    symptonM." 

In  all  of  this,  Barry  Farm  is  growing;  It 
jia*  become   a   vital,   concerned   community. 

iw  people  are  learning  how  to  get  things 
done,  trom  getting  some  light  bulbs  replaced 
to  getting  an  organizer  assigned  to  them  by 
official.'^ 

One  Ciise  made  clear  their  growing  readi- 
ness to  confront  authority. 

The  tenants  picketed  the  Welfare  De{>art- 
ments  Inspections  office  and  Intentionally 
blocked  the  door.  The  police  arrested  one 
community  organizer,  Phil  Perkins 

The  whole   group  decided    to    be   arrested 

But  S<Tutheast  Neighborhood  House  Direc- 
tor Ralph  Fertlg,  renowned  as  a  militant, 
wailted  up  and  advised  them  that  it  didn't 
mike  sense  for  them  to  get  arrested  "Just  to 
go  to  the  precinct  and  pay  $10." 

Later,  Maria  Lefwich,  by  now  an  official  of 
the  Tenant  Council,  said,  'R.ilph's  saying 
not  to,  was  all  it  took  for  some  people  to  back 
out." 

Tenants  claimed  Fertlg's  moderating  Infiu- 
ence  split  the  group 

FERTIG    HAS    DOCBTS 

Fertlg,  who  has  been  arrested  In  civil  rights 
demonstrations  In  the  South,  says  he  emerged 
from  the  Incident  as  a  "ratflnk," 

•'Maybe  It  was  bad  advice."  he  sajrs  now. 
"Maybe  they  needed  Just  the  experience  of 
getting  arrested  for  a  cause  they  believed  in." 

The  irony  of  the  incident  is  that  these  were 
the  same  people  who.  Just  months  ago,  were 
afraid  to  even  speak  to  their  neighbors,  too 
reluctant  to  attend  a  community  action 
meeting. 

Now  they  were  beginning  to  be  more  radl- 
:il  than  their  mentors. 

Barry  Farm  is  still  a  slum.  It  still  has  no 
buses,  no  traffic  lights,  no  laundromats  and 
no  supermarkets.  But  it  does  have  light 
bulbs. 

.\nd  for  the  first  time  residents  have  a  say 
in  the  decision-making  that  concerns  their 
dally  lives.  They  have  an, avenue  through 
which  to  act  In  tfieir  own  behalf. 

And  It  feels  good,  they  say. 

"I  Just  felt  wonderful  walking  In  front  of 
Oalvin's  house,"  a  Barry  Farm  tenant  said  of 
her  first  picketing  experience.  "It  was 
like  .  like  you  was  full  up.  It  was  like 
nothing  I've  felt  before.  For  once  In  my  life 
I  wasn't  Just  throwing  up  my  hands.  I  was 
saying,  'This  Is  wrong."  " 

Barry  Farm  will  never  be  the  same. 


ADDRESS  OP  LORX)  GARDINER  AT 
AMERICAN  LAW  rNSTI'I'UTE 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  tlie  ad- 
dress by  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Garduier  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  in  Philadelphia 
on  May  20,  1966.  Lord  Gardiner  is  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  and 
was  formerly  chairman  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Bar,  which  is  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  of  British  barristers 
His  address  Is  a  most  interesting  and  en- 
tertaining speech  endowed  with  that 
special  grace  and  felicity  of  phrase  which 
Uluminps  the  leaders  of  Great  Britain's 
bench  and  bar.  Lord  Gardiner's  speech 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Americans  as 
he  addresses  himself  to  problems  In  crim- 
inal law  which  concern  us  all.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  Lord 
Gardiner's  speech  and  the  comments  on 
that  speech  made  by  Norrls  Darrell, 
president  of  the  American  Law  Institute, 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address     or     the     Right     Honoraeli     Lord 

GARDINE31.  Lord  Chancellor  or  Great  Brti- 

AiN,  to  the  American  Law  iNSTrrvTE,  Fri- 

DAr,  May  30.  1966 

President  Darrell.  We  are  greatly  honored 
that,  despite  his  heavy  duties  at  home,  our 
guest  speaker  has  taken  the  trouble  to  cross 
the  ocean  on  a  quick  trip  to  t>e  with  us.  to 
address  us  tonight. 

Hls  career  is  an  impressive  ore.  It  has 
been  one  of  steady  upward  progress  in  lead- 
ership. He  was  educated  at  Harrow  School 
and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  His  varied 
Interest?  were  evidenced,  among  other  things. 
by  his  service  as  President  of  the  Oxford 
Union  and  the  Oxford  University  Dramatic 
Society. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  after  leaving  Ox- 
ford, and  In  due  course  he  became  Queen's 
Counsel  and  held  for  a  time  the  high  office 
of  Master  of  the  Bench  of  his  Inn.  the  Inner 
Temple. 

Then.  In  1958  end  1959,  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  Bar,  which  In 
England  is  the  equivalent  for  British  bar- 
risters of  our  American  Bar  Association.  In 
1964  he  assumed  his  present  high  office 

Now,  It  Is  singularly  fitting  that  he  should 
address  us,  for  he  has  long  been  Interested 
in  law  reform  Indeed,  throughout  his  legal 
career  he  has  been  an  outstanding  leader  In 
Its  promotion  In  Great  Britain.  For  years  he 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Supreme  Court 
Practice  and  Procedure  and  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  Law  Reform  Conunlttee.  and  In 
his  present  powerful  office  he  is  a  still  strong- 
er force  In  this  great  endeavor. 

It  Is  my  pleasant  duty,  sir,  by  authority  of 
the  Council  to  Inform  you  that  at  the  Coun- 
cil meeting  held  earlier  this  week  you  were 
unanimously  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  American  Law  Institute.  (Applause.) 
We  trust  that  you  will  accept  this,  our 
highest  award,  which  carries  ■with  It  our 
admiration  and  respect,  our  delight  in  your 
presence  here,  our  hope  that  you  will  come 
to  us  again,  and  no  other  biwdens. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  pwesent  to  you 
The  Right  Hon,  Lord  Gardiner,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain, 

[The  meeting  rose  and  applauded.) 

The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Gardiner.  Mr. 
President,  Your  Excellency,  Ladles  and  Gen- 
tlemen: I  feel  Indeed  greatly  honored  to  be 
Invited  to  address  you  tonight  at  the  con- 
clusion of  your  Annual  Meeting  and,  I  need 
hardly  say.  still  more  honored  to  have  been 
elected  an  Honorary  Member. 

Th  reputation  of  the  Law  Institute  m 
England  is  such  that  for  the  flrst  time  since 
assiuning  office  I  have  succeeded  in  leaving 
England  while  Parliament  is  sitting.  I  feel 
rather  like  a  boy  playing  truant  from  school. 
Indeed.  I  think  they  don't  really  like  letting 
the  boys  out  during  term  time,  so  I  have  had 
to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Queen  to 
come,  and  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  leave 
from  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  absent  from 
the  Woolsack  last  night,  and  also  the  Foreign 
.Secretary.  I  suppose  that's  In  case  I  say  any- 
thing which  absolutely  staggers  Anglo- 
American  relations.     (Laughter.) 

W'hether  I  shall  ever  get  away  again  while 
Parliament  Is  sitting  I  don't  know,  but  here 
I  am,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here. 

Now,  to  all  English-speaking  people  who 
are  concerned  that  our  law  should  be  more 
nearly  in  accord  with  modern  needs,  the  Law 
Institute  has  been  for  many  years  the  beacon 

to  show  us  the  way.  I  say  "for  many  years." 
Of  course,  this  year  yo'u  are  celebrating  your 
forty-third  anniversary,  and  I  come  from 
rather  an_  anniversary-conscious  country 
This  year  w'e  have  been  celebrating  the  750th 
anniversary  |  laughter]  of  Magna  Carta,  and 
1  think  you  have  too.    [Applause. J 


And  In  a  few  weeks  you  wll!  be  celebrating 
your  190th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  [laughter]  and  1776  I  wonder 
what  was  hap{>enlng  on  the  20th  of  May  in 
1776. 

I  suppose  that  by  now  a  majority  bf  the 
delegates  to  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
had  already  decided  to  come  out  for  inde- 
pendence, and  by  the  20th  of  May  and  I  sup- 
pose, at  this  hour  of  the  evening  Thomas 
Jefferson  may  have  already  been  burning 
some  midnight  oil  In  the  room  and  the  parlor 
on  the  second  floor  which  he  had  rented  for 
the  duration  of  the  Congress,  working  away 
on  a  piece  of  prose  composition  which  was 
to  change  the  course  of  history 

I  wish  I  could  tei;  you  that  on  that  night 
my  predecessor  In  England  was  doing  any- 
thing so  epoch  making.  I'm  sorry  to  say  that 
the  then  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Bat  hurst  was 
one  of  the  most  nondescript  Lord  Chancellors 
we  have  ever  had  |  laughter;  and  that  that 
monumental  word  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors  records  very  little  about 
him.  and  nothing  to  his  credit. 

I  think  that  on  the  20th  of  May  1776,  he 
was  probably  quite  unaware  of  the  feverish 
activities  which  were  taking  place  In  Phils- 
clelphia,  and  was  really  lust  resting  on  his 
laurels,  because  he  had  recently  taken  part 
In  one  of  the  only  two  cases  of  any  interest 
in  which  he  ever  played  a  part  (laughter I, 
and  this  was  a  bit  of  a  case,  because  It  was 
the  trial  ot  no  less  a  person  than  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston  for  the  not  very  common  crime 
of  bigamy.     (Laughter. J 

It  was  known  that  she  intended  to  plead 
the  benefit  of  peerage,  which  meant  that 
even  If  convicted,  no  punishment  could  be 
imposed  upon  her.  It  would,  of  course, 
occur  to  you  that  there  was  a  bit  of  a  flaw 
apparent  In  this  argument,  because  If  she 
had  committed  bigamy,  her  second  marlage 
would  be  a  nullity,  and  therefore  she  couldn't 
be  a  peeress.      [Laughter  and  a  p  pal  use  ) 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  you  thought  that, 
you  woiUd  be  wrong,  [laughter)  because  the 
lady  had  taken  the  precaution  of  never 
marrying  anybody  who  wasn't  a  peer.  (Loud 
laughter.) 

History  records  that  Westminster  Hall  was 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion  with  as  much 
grandeur  as  when  Charles  I  was  tried  there 
and  from  the  speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
acting  OS  Lord  High  Steward,  addressed  to 
her  at  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  I  take 
this  extract: 

'Madam,  you  stand  lndlct«d  for  having 
marled  a  second  husband,  yotir  first  husband 
being  living;  a  crime  so  destructive  of  the 
peace  and  and  happiness  of  private  f&miliee 
and  60  mjiLTlous  in  Its  consequences  tc  the 
welfare  and  good  order  of  society,  that  by 
the  statute  law  of  this  kingdom  it  was  for 
many  years  i  In  your  sex )  punishable  with 
death:  the  lenity,  however,  of  later  times  has 
substituted  a  milder  punishment  in  Its  stead 
This  consideration  must  necessarily  tend  to 
lessen  the  perturbetlon  of  your  spirits  upon 
such  an  awful  occasion."      [Laughter.) 

This  is  how  it  began;  (laughter")  and  it 
was  then  proved  "by  the  clearest  evidence" 
tliat  the  Duchess  had  In  fact  committed 
bigamy,  and  their  Lordshlfw  did  so  find:  but 
they  found  also  that  the  Duchess,  'having 
prayed  the  privilege  of  the  peerage,  to  be 
exempt  from  punishment,  she  was  entitled 
to  It".  Whereuporf  Lord  Bathurst  brought 
the  proceedings  to  an  end  with  the  follow- 
ing graceful  speech: 

"Madam,  the  Lords  have  considered  ol  .;he 
prayer  you  have  made  and  the  Lords  allow  It, 
But,  Madam,  let  me  add,  that  although  very 
little  punishment,  or  none,  can  now  be  m- 
fllct.ed.  the  feelings  of  your  own  conscience 
will  supply  that  defect.  And  let  me  give  you 
this  Information,  likewise — that  you  oan 
never  have  the  like  benefit  a  second  time 
but  another  offense  of  the  same  kind  will  be 
capital  Madam,  you  are  discharged,  paying 
your  fees." 
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Axid  be  proceeded  to  break  his  wblte  wand 
and  dissolve  the  ComirilS6,lon. 

Apparently  Lord  Bathurst  was  not  answer- 
able lor  any  of  the  imprudent  measures  taken 
by  Lord  North's  administration  In  the  course 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  except 
perhape  by  assenting  to  them;  but  he  prob- 
ably took  no  active  part  in  the  discussions 
In  Council  respecting  the  choice  between  con- 
ciliation and  coercion.  Indeed,  It  was  he 
who  brought  m  "a  Bill  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  with  respect  to  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects taken  fighting  against  him  In  Amer- 
ica"— whereby  power  was  given  to  detain 
them  in  custody  without  bringing  them  to 
trial;  and  In  the  face  of  strong  opposition  he 
got  the  BUI  passed  and  thereby  contributed 
to  the  saving  of  many  lives  on  either  side 

Only  two  more  things  can  be  said  about 
him  First,  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
capital  punishment;  and,  second,  when  he 
left  office  It  was  his  proud  boast  that  he  left 
English  law  exactly  aa  he  found  It  (laughter], 
having  successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to 
change  It  In  any  way  at  all. 

Now,  for  tactical  reasons  which  one  can 
understand,  Campbell's  "Lives  of  the  Chan- 
cellors" is  not  kept  up  to  date  ( Laughter.] 
The  last  volume  published  comes  up  to  the 
end  of  1940,  so  I  am  likely  never  to  know  my 
fate:  but  having  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  my  time — and  successfully,  at  last-  in 
abolishing  capital  punishment  (applause), 
and  devoted  the  rest  of  my  spare  time  to  law 
reform,  I  would  hope  that  in  these  two  re- 
spects at  least  my  biography  might  be  a  little 
different  from  his 

Now,  at  my  age,  when  one  Is  beginning  to 
come  to  the  end,  one  is  entitled  to  look 
back  and  wonder  whether  one  was  right  In 
spending  one's  time  as  one  did.  Having 
devoted  moat  of  my  spare  time  to  law  re- 
form. I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  no  re- 
grets. My  primary  motive  has  not  been  that 
of  a  lawyer  Interested  In  the  law,  though. 
Of  course,  that  has  been  part  of  It.  My 
primary  motive  has  been  a  hatred  of  in- 
justice. I  can't  bear  to  see  anomalies  which 
cause  Injustice  in  our  law,  and  have  wanted 
to  put  them  right. 

I  think  moet  adolescents  have  a  very  nat- 
ural and  vivid  sense  of  what  is  Just  and 
what  ts  unjust,  and  many  seem  to  lose  this. 
If  this  makes  me  a  case  of  arrested  develop- 
ment, well,  there  It  is. 

Now.  I  think  our  problems  In  the  field  of 
law  reform  are  different  from  yours.  In  1923 
the  parent  committee  of  the  Law  Institute 
reported  that  the  two  chief  defects  in  Amer- 
ican law  are  its  uncertainty  and  complexity. 
We  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  u»ed  much 
the  same  language,  but  In  our  particular  sit- 
uation the  phrase  "uncertainty  and  com- 
plexity" carries  rather  a  different  meaning. 
In  the  United  States  in  1923  the  word 
"uncertainty"  related.  If  I  understand  the 
poelUon  rightly,  to  the  fact  that  a  lawyer 
working  on  a  case  had  to  find,  read,  and  di- 
gest the  relevant  decisions,  past  and  pres- 
ent, of  all  the  courts  in  his  own  state,  and 
If  he  found  no  firm  precedent  for  the  prof>o- 
sitlon  he  wanted  to  urge,  then  he  had  to 
research  the  law  of  all  the  other  states,  and, 
of  course,  so  far  as  relevant,  the  law  as  de- 
clared by  the  federal  courts,  and  even  after 
all  this  wors.  he  might  not  have  found  a 
clear-cut  authority. 

The  Institute's  answer  to  this  type  of  un- 
certainty was,  and  is,  that  monumental  en- 
terprise, the  Restatement. 

Our  situation  is  different.  We  already 
have  a  Restatement.  8»  far  as  the  law  of 
England  Is  concerned,  and  we  have  had  It 
quite  a  long  time  It  will  be  one  hundred 
years  next  November  since  a  Commission 
was  first  established,  "to  Inquire  Into  the 
exposition  of  a  digest  of  the  law  and  the  best 
means  of  aooompllahlng  the  object,  and 
other  ways  of  exhibiting  In  a  compendious 
and  classical  form  the  law  as  embodied  In 
Judicial  decisions." 


Admittedly,  the  scheme  recommended  In 
the  first  report  of  that  Commission.  In  May, 
1867.  was  not  carried  out  until  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  but  when  at  least  the 
first  edition  of  that  great  work.  Halsbury's 
"Laws  of  England."  was  completed  and  pub- 
lished. It  was  nothing  less  than  a  complete 
statement  of  the  laws  of  England— statute 
law.  case  law,  and  all. 

Since  then  we  have  had  a  second  edition, 
and  a  third  as  well. 

Admittedly,  the  authority  of  Halsbury  is 
not  the  same  as  the  authority  of  the  Ameri- 
can Restatement.  No  English  court  has 
ever  said  of  Halsbury  what  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  positively  stated 
with  reference  to  a  particular  section  of  the 
American  Restatement  of  Tort,  najnely,  that 
past  cases.  In  so  far  as  they  are  In  conflict 
with  the  view  expressed  in  that  section,  are 
no  longer  authoritative.     [Laughter.] 

In  America  cases  of  first  impression  have 
more  than  once  been  decided  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Restatement.  Halsbury  has  never 
been  used  In  thl.s  way  in  England,  nor  has 
any  English  court  ever  purported.  In  reli- 
ance upon  Halsbury,  to  change  what  had 
previously  been  declared  to  be  the  common 
law.  Yet  as  Counsel  I  have  more  than  once 
used  the  Restatement  before  the  House  of 
Lords  to  good  effect. 

That  much  has  to  be  said,  and  a  great 
deal  more  could  be  said  by  way  of  tribute  to 
the  phenomenal  success  of  the  American 
Restat-emenl,  but  none  of  this  detracts  from 
the  validity  of  the  proposition  that  we  can- 
not complain  of  the  uncertainty  of  English 
law  In  that  particular  sense  which  a  Restate- 
ment ciin  answer.  Our  particular  kind  of 
uncertainty   calls   for  a  different   answer 

Nor,  not  being  a  federation  of  states,  have 
we  a  multiplicity  of  legislatures  or  those  con- 
flicts of  Juri.sdlction  with  which  you  are 
so  much  concerned.  What,  then,  is  our 
problem? 

Well,  In  the  first  place.  It's  the  hopeless 
state  of  the  form  of^our  law,  consisting,  as 
It  does,  of  350,000  reported  cases  and  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  statutes  going  back  to 
the  year  1235,  so  that  you  may  have-and 
you  do  have— sixty  different  statutes,  all 
dealing  with  the  same  subject,  amending  and 
reamendlng  one  another. 

I  remember  a  dinner — not  a  grand  din- 
ner like  this,  but  a  small  dinner  over  twenty 
years  ago-^whlch  was  the  annual  dinner  of  a 
Society  of  Labour  Lawyers.  There  weren't 
many  Labour  Lawyers  In  those  days,  and  I 
had,  as  chairman,  to  propose  the  health  of 
Lord  Jowltt.  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
I  referred  then  to  the  hopeless  state  of  our 
statute  books.  I  pointed  out  that  If  one 
took  some  simple  subject,  like  the  law  of 
getting  married — very  much  simpler  than  the 
law  of  getting  unmarried — and  if  one  asked : 
Where  do  I  find  the  statute  law  on  the  law 
of  getting  married?— the  answer  was  that 
you  found  It  In : 

The  Marriages  Contracts  and  Consanqulnlty 
Act,  1540;  the  Marriages  Pre-Contract  .^ct. 
1548;  the  Marriages  Confirmation  Act,  1804, 
the  Marriages  Conflmjatlon  Act,  1808;  the 
Marriage  Act,  1823;  the  Marriage  Act.  1824: 
the  Marriages  Conflmiatlon  Act,  1825;  the 
Marriage  Confirmation  Act,  1830;  the  Mar- 
riage Act,  1835;  the  Marrtage  Act,  I8;36;  the 
Marriage  Act,  1840;  the  Marriage  (Society  of 
Prlendfl)  Act,  1860;  the  Marriage  Confirma- 
tion Act,  1860;  the  Marriage  (Society  of 
Friends)  Act,  1872;  the  Marrlagee  Validity 
Act,  1886;  the  Marriage  Act,  1886;  the  For- 
eign Marriages  Act.  1892;  the  Marriage  Act, 
1898;  the  Marriages  Validity  Act,  1899;  the 
Marriages  Legislation  Act,  1901;  the  Mar- 
riages Legislation  Act,  1903;  the  Provisional 
Order  (Marriages)  Act,  1905;  the  Marriage 
with  Foreigners  Act,  1906;  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister's  Marriage  Act,  1907;  the  Naval 
Marriages  Act.  1908;  the  Marriages  In  Japan 
(Validity)  Act.  1912;  the  Marriage  of  British 
Subject*    (Facilities)     Act,    1915;     and    then. 


typically,  the  Marriage  of  British  Subject* 
Facilities  (Amendment)  Act,  1916;  and  the 
Deceased  Brothers  Widows  Marriage  Aa 
1921;  and  the  Marriages  Validity  i  Provisional 
Orders)  Act,  1924;  the  Age  of  Marriage  Act 
1929;  the  Marriage  Measure,  1930;  the  Marri- 
age (Prohibited  Degrees  of  Relationship)  Act" 
1931;  the  Marriage  (Naval,  MUltiu-y  and  Air 
Force  Chapels)  Act,  1932;  tlie  Marriage  lEi- 
tension  of  Hours)  Act,  1934;  the  Banns  of 
Marriages  Measure,  1934;  the  Marriage  Ac' 
1939;  the  Marriages  Validity  Act,  1939  the 
MiUTlages  (Members  of  His  Majesty's  Forces) 
Act,  1941;  the  Matrimonial  Causes  (War 
Marriages)    Act,    1944       [Laughter] 

And   I  asked  how  long  this  nonsense  waa 
to  go  on.      (Laughter  ] 

I  don't  know,  on  reflecUon.  whether  that 
was  quite  the  right  way  lor  a  Junior  counsel 
to  talk  to  a  lord  chancellor,  but  that  »m 
what  I  said,  and  Lord  Jowltt  said  it  wa^  a 
question  of  Parliamentary  time  However 
he  went  awav  and  soon  after  introduced  & 
bin  the  effect  of  which  was  that  a  number 
of  Acts  could  be  put  together  into  one  Act 
and  provided  it  was  certified  that  no  mate- 
ria! change  in  the  law  was  miule.  these  Act* 
were  dealt  with  by  a|  committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  It  took  up  no  time 
at  all  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  dare- 
say I  regarded  It  as  a  conipliment  when  the 
first  bill  which  was  passed  under  that  Act  was 
the   Marriage   Act   of   1949       [Laughter! 

This  has  made  the  position  slightly  better 
than  it  would  now  be.  We  have  had  a  cer- 
tain number  of  consolidating  statutes,  but 
It  hasn't  been  done  at  the  pare  at  which 
it  ought  to  have  been  done  and,  of  course.  In 
any  case,  the  first  thing  you  do  when  you 
put  a  number  of  acts  like  that  together  is 
that  you  want  to  make  changes  in  them 

Now.  there  has  been  in  recent  years  n  con- 
siderable change  In  the  climate  of  opinion  In 
England.  Until  a  fairly  short  tune  ago  there 
was  no  general  demand  for  law  reform,  and 
It  was,  generally  speaking  unpop\i;ar  among 
lawyers.  I  always  remember  what  Mr  Ju»- 
tice  Frankfurter  said  once  when  he  was  in 
England : 

"Nothing  is  more  true  of  my  profession 
than  that  the  most  eminent  among  them 
for  100  years  have  testified  with  complete 
confidence  that  something  is  Impossible 
which,  once  it  is  introduced,  is  found  to  be 
very  easy  of  administration.  The  hlstor)-  of 
legal  procedure  Is  the  history  of  rejection  of 
reasonable  and  civilised  standards  in  the  »d- 
minlst ration  of  the  law  by  most  eminent 
Judges  and  leaidtng  practitioners.  That  Is 
true  of  civil  and  criminal  law  The  reason 
Is  a  very  simple  one  and  was  given  by  one 
of  the  great  lawyers  of  my  country  He  said 
In  effect,  'Of  course  we  oppose  reform  We 
grew  up  under  the  old  system;  and  look  at  ti» 
as  proof  of  Its  efficiency.' 

"Consider  the  whole  history  of  civil  proce- 
dure, consider  the  whole  business  of  common 
law  pleading  Look  at  everythinc  that  hap- 
pened In  this  country  prior  to  1873.  Everv 
effort  to  effect  Improving  changes  Is  resisted 
on  the  assumption  that  man's  ultimate  wis- 
dom is  to  be  found  in  the  legal  system  as  at 
the  date  at  which  you  try  to  make  a  change  " 
Well,  this  was  true  with  us  until  a  short 
time  ago,  but  It  Isn't  so  today  Today  la* 
reform  Is  p>opular  even  among  lawyers  It's 
part  of  this  process  on  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  the  modernization  of  Britain. 

The  principal  lack  In  England  has'always 
been  that  It's  nobody's  business  to  see  that 
the  law  Is  kept  up  to  date  and  In  good  work- 
ing order.  Theoretically  it  Is  a  responsibility 
which  18  shared  between  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor and  the  Home  Secretary,  but  they  hsvi 
no  time  to  do  it  themselves,  nor  have  they 
the  staff  to  do  it 

If  every  nationally  popular  newspaper 
make«  a  fuss  on  some  particular  point,  well, 
then,  the  point  Is  referred  to  a  Law  Re- 
form Committee  of  scholars.  Judges,  and 
lawyers,  and  after  a  couple  of  years  they  pro- 
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duce  a  report,  and  after  a  few  more  years 
legislation  Is  Introduced  to  deal  with  It;  but, 
w  I  have  said.  It  is  really  nobody's  business 
to  be  submitting  ttie  whole  of  our  law  to  a 
lygtemaiic  or  contlnuoua  review. 

VPell  to  this  humble  student  of  the  great 
Cirdoeo.  and  particularly  of  the  speeches 
which  he  made  before  the  establishment  of 
tjje  Sew  York  L«w  Commission,  the  answers 
seem  clear  and  the  first  Act,  therefore,  which 
I  invited  Parliament  to  pass  after  I  became 
I/)rtl  Ch;incellor  was  the  Law  Commissions 
Act  establishing  a  Law  Commission  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales  and  a  smaller  one  for  Scot- 
land 

KnA  before  I  forget  It.  may  I  say  how  very 
grateful  the  Law  Commission  has  been  for 
the  great  generosity  with  which  the  Law 
Institute  has  sent  not  only  a  preliminary 
copy  of  the  Restatement,  but.  I  think,  of 
ail  their  publications  to  date. 

The  Law  Commission  Is  an  Independent, 
itatutory,  whole-time  body  of  Commissioners 
with  a  sufficient  legal  staff  of  their  own  and 
their  own  Parliamentary  draftsmen;  and.  as 
the  Act  says: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  the  Com- 
missions to  take  and  keep  under  review  all 
the  law  with  which  they  are  respectively 
concerned  with  a  view  to  Its  systematic  de- 
telopment  and  reform.  Including  In  particu- 
lar the  codification  of  such  law,  the  elimina- 
tion of  anomalies,  the  repeal  of  obsolete  and 
unnecessary  enactments,  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  separate  enactments  and  gen- 
erally the  simplification  and  modernization 
of  the  law  .  ."  and  they  are  speclflcaUy  re- 
quired "to  obtain  such  Information  as  to  the 
legal  systems  of  other  countries  as  appear  to 
the  Commissioners  likely  to  facilitate  the 
performance   of   fjLy   of   their   functions" 

Now.  they  have  got  quite  a  lot  of  thinking 
to  do  about  comparative  law.  and  may  I 
(include  by  saying  quite  a  bit  If  I  may, 
about  the  value  which  I  attach  to  compara- 
tive law. 

And  I  said  they  had  to  think,  and  there 
was  a  little  girl  who  was  In  fact  the  daughter 
of  a  well-known  English  philosopher,  and  she 
was  told  that  when  friends  came  to  lunch 
she  mustn't  talk  so  much;  she  must  listen, 
and  then  she  must  think.  And  she  asked 
what  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  $64,000 
question:  "But  how  do  I  know  what  I  think 
until  I  hear  what  I  say?"     ]  Laughter) 

Now,  on  comparative  law,  you  may  remem- 
ber that  a  long  time  ago  a  lot  of  our  inter- 
locutory law  came  from  {he  American  states 
which  had, made  vast  Improvements  in  the 
interlocutory  law  which  they  had  taken  from 
England  Today  we  take  our  inspiration 
from  the  example  set  us  by  the  Law  Institute, 
and  perha[)s  even  more  revelant  to  our  own 
eircum.-itanres.  the  inspiration  of  Cardozo 
md  the  practical  experience  of  the  New  Tork 
Lsw  CommLs-slon. 

My  proposition  Is  that  the  tendency  of 
evolution  is  toward  unity,  and  that  laws 
should  be  as  uniform  as  possible  To  the 
outsider  it  seems  odd  If  you  will  permit  me 
to  Bay  so  that  there  should  be  one  modern 
country  where  there  are  fifty-one  different 
'ystenM  of  law. 

If  I  take  next  the  Commonwealth  (Common 
Law  countries.  It's  an  extraordinary  thing, 
l«n't  it,  when  you  think  of  the  size  of  the 
populations  of  China  and  Russia,  that  more 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  of  the  population 
of  the  world  should  be  ruled  bv  the  law 
Which  cjime  from  the  small  island  which  I 
w  last  night? 

In  August  I  went  to  one  of  our  quin- 
quennial Commonwealth  Law  Conferences, 
wis  time  m  Sydney  There  for  more  than 
»  week  eighteen  hundred  Commonwealth 
»w7ers  from  all  over  the  world— from  Can- 
»da  and  India,  TrlnidRd  and  Ceylon,  Nigeria 
^fid  Hong  Kong,  New  Zealand  and  Pakistan, 
Wd  many  more — met  to  discuss  our  common 
problems,  because  everywhere  our   problems 


are,  I  think,  much  the  same — Juvenile  delin- 
quency, the  consequences  of  the  increases 
in  that  thing,  the  motor  car,  how  to  cuntrol 
administrative  tribunals,  whether  our  legal 
professions  are  ogranized  in  the  way  to  make 
them  of  greatest  help  to  the  community— 
and  then  we  had  an  added  weekend  at 
Canberra  with  separate  conferences  for  Chief 
Justices  and   for   Law   Mirusters 

The  movement  toward  law  reform  seems  to 
me  to  be  expanding  greatly  everywhere. 
They  have  Just  had  a  change  of  government 
In  New  South  Wales,  and  the  first  thing  the 
new  Government  had  done  was  to  set  up  a 
Law  Commission 

A  fortnight  ago  I  had  to  take  the  chair  at 
a  meeting  before  the  ministers  of  twenty-two 
Independent  Commonwealth  countries  In 
London,  where  we  were  seeing  whether  we 
could  agree:  and  we  did  agree  all  to  pass 
the  same  legislation  in  the  field  of  extradi- 
tion, a  common  form  Fugitive  Qflenders  Act, 
and  a  common  form  of  certain  types  of 
Judgments.  And  as  we  still  felt  insuf- 
ficiently familiar  with  one  another's  legisla- 
tion and  case  law,  we  decided  to  establish 
a  legal  section  of  the  new  Commonwealth 
Secretariat, 

I  find  It  difficult  to  see  how  any  of  tis  can 
know  too  much  about  one  another's  law.  and 
very  largely  the  advantages  of  comparative 
law  are  practical.  For  example,  some  time 
ago  we  passed  an  Act  under  which  tribunals 
can  be  set  up  to  Inquire  into  some  matter  of 
great  public  Impcurtance.  A  good  deal  of  the 
dissatisfaction  with  Its  working  has  been  ex- 
pressed largely  because  inquiries  under  the 
Act  are  inquisitorial  rather  than  accusa- 
torial; so  the  Government  set  up  a  small 
Royal  Commission  to  enquire  Into  Its  work- 
ing. 

This  Commission  had  nearly  completed 
their  task  before  they  discovered  quite  ac- 
cidentally that  India  had  had  followed  us 
with  a  similar  Act,  they  found  it  unsatis- 
factorily, their' Law  Commission  had  con- 
ducted an  inquiry  into  It,  and  had  published 
a  long  report  about  it. 

Or,  if  I  may  take  another  field,  we  are  not 
happy  about  our  pretrial  procedure  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  and  I  have  of  course,  read  ,'ind 
greatly  profited  by  vour  Model  Code  of  Pre- 
arraignment  Procedure  We  have  Just  the 
.same  difficulties  about  p>ollce  questioning 
But  we  are  rather  more  concerned  at  the 
moment  with  the  part  which  you  have  not 
yet  drafted;  that  Is  to  say,  the  general  court 
prtKedure. 

In  all  Indictable  cases  all  the  prosecution's 
evidence  is  called  before  the  magistrate  to  see 
that  there  is  a  case  for  trial,  and  we  feel 
that  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  wasted  time 
about  this.  I  think  the  answer  to  this  may 
come  from  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  which, 
though  not  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  is, 
of  course,  a  common  law  country. 

Irish  law  Interests  are  being  extremely  ac- 
tive over  the  whole  field  of  law  reform,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  a  rapprochement  between 
the  Northern  Republic  and  the  Free  States 

Indeed,  the  lawyers  of  Northern  Ireland, 
Including  the  Chief  Justice,  recently  attend- 
ed a  law  reform  meeting  In  Dublin.  The 
Chief  Justice  told  me  he  went  down  to  Dub- 
lin by  car,  and  he  said  on  the  way  he  came 
to  a  railway  level  crossing  where  there  was 
one  gate  shut  and  one  gate  open,  so  he  had 
to  stop  and  get  out  and  find  the  gateman, 
and  he  said  to  the  gateman,  "What's  all 
this?  Why  is  one  gate  open  and  one  gate 
shut?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  the  gateman,  "we're 
half  expecting  a  train."      ]  Laughter  ] 

Well,  as  I  said,  the  Republic  of  Ireland  Is 
In  the  process  of  passing  an  Act  making  Just 
the  same  sort  of  amendments  In  their  trial 
procedures  that  we  are  likely  to  make. 

Now  each  Law  Commission — and  this  Is 
only  another  Commission — each  Law  Com- 
mission when  they  started— that  Is  to  say, 
the  English   one   and   the  Scottish  one — de- 


cided quite  independently  that  one  of  the 
first  things  tliey  wanted  to  do  was  to  codify: 
that  is  to  say,  both  in  relation  to  statute  law 
and  case  law,  to  codify  the  whole  of  the  law 
of  contract  Well,  then,  after  discussing  it 
together — of  course  Scotland  is  a  civil  law 
country,  whose  lawyers  are  very  different 
from  ours — but  it  seemed  to  both  the  Law 
Commissions  very  silly  to  have  two  laws  oJ 
contract  in  a  small  country  like  our?  de- 
pending on  whether  you  live  in  the  south  or 
live  in  the  north,  and  therefore  they  are  pro- 
posing to  asslmiiate  the  two  codifications  of 
the  law  of  contract  as  much  as  they  can,  and 
If  It's  possible  to  assimilate  the  law  of  a  com- 
mon law  country  and  a  civil  law  country  In 
one  field,  one  would  think  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  do  it  in  others  and  we  will  start 
assimilating  the  laws  generally  of  common 
law  countries  and  civil  law  countries. 

We  expect  before  long  to  ratify  the  two 
international  conventions  on  the  interna- 
tional sale  of  goods  signed  in  The  Hayue 
in  July  of  1964  and  I  :n  now  beginning  to 
think  about  what  changes  would  be  neces- 
sary in  our  law  and  procedure  if  we  Join  the 
European  Economic  Community 

Great  Britain  Is  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Europe,  a  regional  organ'ization  comprising 
eighteen  states  .n  northern,  western,  south- 
ern and  southeastern  Europe  The  Council 
ts  an  important  forum  of  cooi>er6tlon  in  the 
economic,  social,  cultural,  scientific  and  ad- 
ministrative fields,  and  it  U  also  in  the  legal 
field.  There  its  first  great  achievement  was 
the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights, 
a  great  advance  toward  the  effective  protec- 
tion of  fundamental  freedoms  ^ 

The  word  "effective"  Is  not,  I  think,  an 
exaggeration,  because  we  now  have  within 
the  framework  of  this  Convention  the  investi- 
gation through  int^rnataonal  organs — that  Is 
to  say  the  European  Commission  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  European  Court  of  Human 
Rights — of  complaints  made  by  Individuals 
against  their  own  governments. 

But  apart  from  that  the  legal  program 
has  been  expanding  steadily  It  now  in- 
cludes an  impressive  number  of  projects, 
ranging  from  detailed  measures  concerned 
with  cooperation  in  the  administration  of 
Justice  to  far-reaching  programs  for  the  har- 
monization of  the  laws  of  member  states  in 
many  branches  of  the  law  Indeed,  In  some 
fields  I  look  forward  to  making  In  the  not- 
too-distant  future  real  strides  toward  the 
unification  of  the  law 

It  is  part  of  our  thought  that  in  countries 
which  have  attained  identical  or  compar- 
able standards  of  economic  prosperity  and 
social  maturity  the  answers  given  by  law  to 
the  multifarious  problem*  arising  from  eco- 
nomic and  social  realities  should  also  be 
compaxable. 

The  tendency  toward  harmonization  and 
unification  of  laws  is  but  one  asp>ect.  I 
think,  of  that  general  tendency  tovrard  law 
reform  which  at  the  present  time  is  at  work 
throughout  Europ>e,  and  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  all  legal  systems  and  not 
only  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
overt.aken  In  varying  degrees  by  the  rapid 
technological  and^  social  changes  Of  this 
century. 

And  that  explains  why  next  week  when 
the  Ministers  of  Justice  of  eighteen  different 
countries  will  be  meeting  In  Berlin,  the  Brit- 
ish delegation  will  urge  the  consideration 
and  further  strengthening  of  the  existing 
framework  of  International  cooperation  in 
the  legal  field,  so  that  in  each  country  the 
agency  of  law  reform  may  be  kept  abreast 
of  wliat  is  happening  In  other  countries, 
and  perhaps  even  of  that  which  Is  not  yet 
happening  but  Is  In  contemplation  TTiere 
U  so  much  to  be  done  everywhere  that  we 
must  each  of  us  strive  to  avoid  overlapping 
efforts  and  the  taking  of  divergent  courses 
In  the  reform  of  our  respective  national  laws. 

In  fact,  we  hope  to  go  a  step  further.  We 
feel,  and  are  are  not  afraid  of  saying  it,  that 
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the  United  BUngdom  a«  a  whole  ia  a  bridge 
between  the  legal  systemB  of  that  large  re- 
gion,   the    Commonwealth,    and    that    other 
gnat  region.  Europe.    The  croaa-fertlllMitlon 
of  Idea*  within  the  Commonwealth  Is  a  good 
thing,  and  has  been  proved  to  be  practica- 
ble.    Regional  cooperation  within  Europe  Is 
equally  a  good   thing,   and   practicable,   but 
Interregional   exchange  of   InformaUon  and 
Ideas  between  the  Commonwealth  and  Eu- 
rope would  be,  BO  we  think,  an  even  better 
thing,    and    far    from    being    Impracticable. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  response  to  this 
Idea  is  going  to  be,  but  If  it  should  be  poel- 
tlve.  either  now  or  later,  we  would  not  only 
seek  to  contribute  to  this  wide  Interregional 
cooperation  the  whole  of  our  own  experience, 
but.  Just  as  we  have  been,  of  all  countries  In 
Europe,  the  greatest  beneflclartea  of  the  vast 
experience  of  the  United  States,  we  would 
also  seek  to  act  to  the  beat  of  our  ability  as 
interpreters  of  all  those  American  Ideas  and 
achievements  from  which  we  have  drawn  so 
much  Inspiration  In  yean  gone  by  and  from 
which  we  hope  to  draw  more  and  more  In- 
spiration In  the  years  to  come. 

In  my  country  those  concerned  with  the 
law  already  know,  and  many  more  will  learn, 
of  the  great  services  rendered  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  this  Institute.  My  very  pres- 
ence here  this  evening  In  my  capacity  as 
head  of  our  Judiciary  Is  perhaps  In  some  sense 
a  testimony  to  the  admiration  and  respect 
with  which  we  In  England  regard  your  activi- 
ties, and  to  our  acknowledgment  of  the  In- 
spiration which  you  give  us  in  the  constant 
search  for  Improvement  in  the  form  and 
content  of  the  law, 

With  your  help  and  with  steadfast  purpose 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  am  confident 
of  success  In  the  long  haul  we  have  In  front 
Of  us 

(The  meeting  rose  and  applauded.) 
President  DAtuxL.  Lord  Gardiner,  the  cloee 
attention  with  which  your  address  was  re- 
ceived and  the  exceptionally  warm  and  en- 
thusiastic demonstration  given  you  upon  Its 
close  indicate,  I  think,  better  than  any  words 
available  to  me  the  Interest  of  this  audience 
In  what  you  have  had  to  say  to  us  and  the 
pleasure  It  has  been  to  all  of  us  to  have  you 
with  us  tonight. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  you  for  coming 
here.  We  are  absolutely  Interested  In  and 
devoted  to  the  things  which  you  are  trying 
to  do.  It  seems  so  fitting  and  proper  that 
you  should  be  our  speaker  tonight,  because 
what  you  are  trying  to  do  In  your  country  is 
the  same  thing  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  and 
one  of  the  things  which  we  in  America  care 
greatly  about  Is  that  the  friendship  and  rela- 
Uonshlp  between  the  British  and  the  Ameri- 
cans— and  I  think  It's  particularly  true  of 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  law- 
should  remain  close  and  friendly.  It  makec 
no  difference  whether  we  speak  the  same 
language.  It  is  that  we  care  about  the  same 
things.     [Applause.] 

And  so  we  thank  you  from  the  bottom  ol 
our  hearts  for  coming  here  and  giving  ui 
this  excellent  address.  ' 
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ANDERSON      ACTS      ARE     HELPINQ 
MEET  OUR  WATER  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  McOOVERJN.  Mr.  President,  a 
fortnight  ago.  I  became  curious  about  the 
extent  to  which  our  new  water  resources 
research  centers  at  the  State  land  grant 
schools  were  tackling  the  major  water 
problems  that  face  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  Council  on  Science  and 
Technology,  In  a  10 -year  program  for 
Federal  water  resources  research,  has 
Identified  water  resource  planning  and 
pollution,  or  water  quality  management, 
as  top  priority  problem  areas. 

On  June  15  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Roland 
Renne,  Director  of  the  Offlce  Water  Re- 


sources Research,  asking  how  research 
undertaken  by  the  State  water  resources 
research  centers  was  fitting  into  the  na- 
tional needs,  and  especially  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  directed  at  high  priority 
problems. 

I  now  have  Dr.  Renne's  reply,  showing 
that  a  little  more  than  half  of  all  the 
work  underway  at  the  51  State  centers  is 
directed  at  the  two  top  priority  items  in 
the  Federal  Council's  10-year  program, 
planning,  and  water  quality  manage- 
ment. The  reply  Includes  a  listing  by 
States  of  projects  which  have  been  un- 
dertaken In  the  two  areas. 

The  Information  I  have  elicited  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  of  Interest  to  Members  of 
Congress  from  each  of  the  States.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  Dr.  Renne's  reply  to  my 
letter  of  inquiry  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  response  of  our  State  universities 
and  other  schools  associated  in  the  State 
centers  to  the  practical  problems  con- 
fronting their  States  and  the  Nation  is 
excellent  and  that  it  proves  the  farsight- 
edness of  the  principal  author  of  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
AkdersonI. 

We  continuously  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  our  distinguished  colleague  for 
pioneering  natural  resources  programs. 
His  River  Basin  Planning  Act  is  proving 
equally  effective.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
comprehensive  river  basin  planning 
started  across  the  Nation.  Thanks  to 
the  patience  and  persistence  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  State  and  Fed- 
eral Gtoveriunents  were  brought  into 
agreement  on  a  procedure  for  such  plan- 
ning through  Public  Law  89-80,  signed 
by  the  President  July  22.  1965. 

Although  less  than  a  year  has  elapsed, 
I  am  advised  that  six  New  England 
States  are  united  In  setting  up  a  commis- 
sion under  the  act.  The  eight  Great 
Lakes  States  and  five  Pacific  Northwest 
States  have  likewise  joined  together  to 
seek  a  commission.  The  Federal  Council 
has  been  contacted  by  some  of  the  States 
in  the  Missouri  Basin,  the  Ohio  Basin. 
Red  River  of  the  North,  and  the  Arkan- 
sas-Red-White Basin,  about  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed.  There  Is  every 
evidence  that  the  Anderson  River  Basin 
Planning  Act  is  going  to  end  many  dec- 
ades of  delay  and  of  State-Federal  con- 
tention over  their  respective  powers  in 
the  field  of  water  resources,  and  get  com- 
prehensive river  basin  planning  under- 
way on  a  basis  of  equality  between  the 
Federal  Government  on  one  hand,  and 
the  States  on  the  other. 


Exhibit  1 

US.   DlPAHTMENT  OF  THK  iNTKRIOa, 

Omci  OF  Watx«  RgaomctB 
Rkbkaxch, 

Waahinffton,  D.C.,  June  24, 1966. 
Hon .  OcoBGx  McOovHii*. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senatob  McOovr»N:   Your  June  15, 
1986.  letter  requests  Information  on  how  the 


program  administered  by  the  Offlce  of  WsUr 
Besourcee  Research  Is  resfxindlng  to  the 
high  priority  research  needs  identified  in  tli» 
l»ederal  Council  on  Science  and  TechnoJow 
report  "A  Ten- Year  Program  for  F»d«S 
Water  Heaourcee  Research."  As  cogontlT 
IdenUfled  in  your  letter,  the  Federal  Coun«u 
on  Science  emd  Technology  report  gives  lUfh 
priority  to  research  related  to  (a)  meth- 
odology and  criteria  for  water  resources  plan- 
nlng.  and  (b)  research  in  water  quality  man. 
agement. 

Although  by  no  means  considering  that 
present  research  effort  is  commensurate  with 
the  urgency  and  complexity  of  water  re- 
sources problems,  we  are.  nevertheless,  much 
encouraged  by  progress  in  these  research 
areas  since  authorization  of  the  program  in 
July  1964.  Of  the  approximately  $13. i  mil- 
lion available  from  appropriations  for  ths 
fiscal  years  1966,  1966.  and  1967  for  support 
of  the  research  programs  of  the  51  Stats 
Water  Resources  Research  Centers,  60.5  per- 
cent has  been  committed  to  research  related 
to  water  resources  planning  and  water  qual- 
ity management.  This  Includes  over  |2j 
million  of  Federal  funds  for  support  of  138 
research  projects  related  to  water  resourcts 
planning,  and  over  83.6  million  for  192  water 
quality  research  projects.  Additionally.  «ub. 
stantlal  non-Federal  support  Is  contributed 
to  this  research. 

Attached  are  lists,  by  States,  of  the  Indi- 
vidual research  projects  related  to  water  n- 
sources  planning  and  water  quality. 

As  stated  earlier,  although  encouraging 
progress  has  been  made  In  the  two  years  sine* 
Initiation  of  the  program  authorized  by  th« 
Water  Resources  Research  Act.  the  need  for 
enlarged  effort  is  demonstrated  by  the  more 
than  threefold  Increase  In  these  two  area* 
of  research  set  as  1971  goals  In  the  tabulation 
on  page  32  of  the  Ten-Year  Program. 

The  figures  quoted  above  are  clear  evidence 
that  universities,  through  the  State  Water 
Resources  Research  Centers,  are  responding 
actively  to  high-priority  research  needs.  At 
pointed  out  in  your  letter,  Congressional 
acUon  this  year  strengthening  the  Title  n 
authorization  provldes-.the  means  for  extend- 
ing this  effective  program  by  supjjort  of  non- 
Federal  water  resources  research  wherever 
research  competence  exists.  We  are  coofl- 
dent  that  when  appropriations  are  available 
to  fund  Title  II  research  projects,  there  will 
be  comparable  progress  throughout  the  aca- 
demic and  non-academic  research  commu- 
nity Including  research  institutions,  private 
flrma  and  individuals,  and  others 

Inasmuch  as  the  procedures  of  the  Offlce 
of  Water  Resources  Research  for  evaluation 
of  research  proposals  and  their  selection  for 
support  recognize  that  a  significant  (al- 
though not  the  only)  guide  Is  the  Federal 
Council  on  Science  and  Technology  report 
referred  to  In  your  letter,  water  quality  and 
water  resources  planning  research  are  ex- 
pected to  be  a  significant  component  of  the 
Title  II  as  well  as  of  the  Title  I  program. 

This,  we  trust  that  you  agree.  Is  In  further- 
ance of  President  Johnson's  "search  for  bold, 
new  ideas." 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  continuing  m- 
terest  In  tihls  program.     We   are  pleased  to 
furnish    this    Information    and    to   respond 
to  further  inquiries  from  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Roland  R  Renne. 

Director 

(Enclosure.) 
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OmCE      OF     WaTBI      RKSOt7RCCS      Reskasch— 

Water  Qtjautt  Rbseakch  Projects  Svr- 
POETKD  Pbom  Fiscal  Yxab  1965,  Fiscal  Tiai 
1966.  and  PiaCAL  Yca*  1967  AppaopaiATiONS. 

AS  OF  JCNC  17.  1966 

ALABAMA 

A-001-ALA:  Fvaluation  of  earthy  materisl* 
for  use  In  decontamination  of  water— Dixon 


A-003-ALA:   Biological   and   chemical   oil- 
^Uon  of  selected  organic  pesticides — Leigh 
A-(XH^ALA :  Water  nematology — Cairns 
A-006-ALA:   Studies    on    the    interactions 
of  bacteria  and  aquatic  nematodes — WUt 

ALASKA 

A-002-ALAS:  Dissolved  organlcs  in  Interior 
Alaska  ground  water — Blrkholz 

A-004-ALlAS:  Inherent  and  maximum  mi- 
crobiological activity  in  Smith  Lake — Burton 

A-007-ALAS:  Kinetics  of  vitamin-limited 
microbiological  activity — Button 

A-OIO-ALAS:  Effects  of  water  quality  and 
quantity  on  the  the  fauna  of  nonglaclal 
Alaskan  Rivers — Morrow 

A-01+-ALAS:  Biological  degradation  of 
wastes  under  psyclirophlllc  environments — 
Murphy 

A-015-ALAS:  Poam  fractionation  treat- 
ment of  low  quality  waters — Murphy 

AKIBONA 

A-004-ARIZ:  Development  of  methods  for 
making  potable  water  from  pwved  catchment 
runoff  water— Fogel 

.\-007-ARIZ:  Limnology?  of  lmp>ounded 
intermittent  surface  runoff — McConnell 

B-001-ARIZ:  Trace  and  tracer  elements  in 
ground  water — Phase  I — I>utt  &  Maler 

B-002-ARIZ :  Trace  and  tracer  elements  In 
ground  water — Phase  n — Dutt 

AUtANSAS 

A-004-ARK:  Interaction  of  inorganic  and 
organic  fertilizer  materials  with  pesticides 
as  related  to  water  quality  in  soils — Brown 

.\ -006-  ARK:  Virus  movement  !n  ground- 
rater  systems — Drewey 

CALIFOKNIA 

A-001-CAL:  Vacuum  cup  emission  spec- 
trography  ae  a  routine  method  for  quantita- 
tive water  quality  determinations  for  trace 
elements — Bush 

A-0O4-  CAL:  The  management  of  surface 
water  hydrologlc  system  for  water  quality 
control — Orlob 

.\-013-CAL:  The  persistence  of  residues 
and  the  fate  of  herbicides  in  rice  fields  and 
rice  field  effluents — Seaman 

A-017-CAL:  Reducing  the  pollutional  bur- 
den of  food  plant  wastewaters — Hart 

COLORADO 

A-001-COLO:  Changes  In  the  physical  and 
biological  characteristics  of  ground  water 
rewrvolrs  and  adjacent  surface  waters — 
Morrlifon 

CONNECTICUT 

A-(X)l-CONN:  Individual  waste  disposal 
«ys  terns — Wheeler 

A-003-CO>fN:  Response  of  fish  to  con- 
iroUed  pollution — Whitworth 

A-011-CONN:  Reduction  of  river  heat  pol- 
lution by  turbulence  stimulation — Scottron 

DELAWAKK 

A-001-DEL:  Increased  gas  transfer  In  blo- 
io0cal  reactors  of  interest  to  w:iste  water 
reclamation — Shane 

A-006-DEL:  Mass  transfer  rates  in  struc- 
tured media  wlh  emphasis  on  systems  of  in- 
terest In  water  conservation  and  reuse — 
Metzner 

rLORIDA 
A-002-FLA:   Factors    affecting    accelerated 
eutrophlcatlon  of  Florida  lakes — Putnam 

GEORGIA 

A-003-GA:  Method  for  predicting  the  ef- 
fects of  pollutants  on  the  dynamic  oxygen 
balance  of  a  water — Gates 

B-O08-GA:  Radiotracer  studies  on  rapid 
sand  filtration— Mchholz 

B-012-GA:  Determination,  evaluation  and 
Abatement  of  color  In  textile  plant  efltuente— 
l^fge 

HAWAII 

A-OO-HI  Pollution  effects  on  ground  water 
'^chai'ge  In  Hawaii — Lau 


tDAMO 

A-003-IDAr  Effects  of  stream  sedimentary 
deposit*  on  the  distribution  and  metabolic 
activity  of  the  bottom  fauna  In  Coeur 
d'Alene  Lake.  Idaho — Ferguson 

A-013-IDA:  A  lethal  index  for  classify- 
ing chemicals  which  affect  water  quality  for 
aquatic  life — MacPhee 

ILLINOIS 

A-OOl-ILL:  Influence  of  turbulence  on 
surface  reaeratlon — Holley 

A-010-ILL:  Basic  study  of  Jet  flow  pat- 
terns related  to  stream  and  reservoir  be- 
havior— Maxwell 

A-014~ILL:  Spectrophotometric  determina- 
tion of  nitrate  in  water  using  2  nltroso — 1 
naphthol — 4  sulfonic  ACld — Caskey 

A-015-ILL:  The  use  of  endocommensal 
moUuBcon  ciliated  pollution  as  indicators  of 
water  quality  and  pollution  In  Illinois — 
Waters 

A-016-ILL:  Co-oxldatlon  of  Organic  mole- 
cules by  methane-oxldlzlng  bacteria  grow- 
ing at  the  expense  of  methane — KaUlo 

B-001-ILL:  Distribution  of  drift  orga- 
.^sms  In  relation  to  pollution  and  the  im- 
poundment of  the  Kaskaskls  River — Lari- 
more  , 

B-OOS-ILL:  Probabilistic  analysis  of  waste- 
water treatment  and  disposal  system — Ewlng 

INDIANA 

A-006-IND:  Effect  of  pesticide  residues 
and  other  organo-toxlcanta  on  the  quality  of 
surface  and  ground  water  resotirces — Monke 

IOWA 

A-007-IA:  To  collect,  characterize,  and 
study  the  blodegradablllty  and  the  chemical 
oxidation  of  carbon -adsorbed  materials  from 
effluents  from  sewage  plants — Sletten 

A-0I3-IA:  Properties  of  tile  drainage 
water — Wlllrlch 

A-016-IA:  Reoxygenatlon  of  Iowa 
streams — Smith 

KANSAS 

A~001-KAN:  Evaluation  of  an  index  for 
viral   pollution — Loehr 

A-00&-KAN:  Pollution  from  animal  feed- 
lots — Larson 

A-010-KAN:  Chemical  removal  of  nitrate 
from   potable   water   supplies — O'Brien 

A-011-KAN;  Water  quality  changes  In 
confined  hog  waste  treatment — McKinney 

B-001-KAN'  Optimal  aeration  Bystems — 
Erlckson 

&-007-KAN:  Relationships  between  pest- 
Icldal  application  and  water  contamination 
under  irrigation  In  the  Great  Plains — Knut- 
son 

KXNTtJCKT 

A-002-KY:  A  study  of  the  persistence  of 
pesticides  in  impounded  waters — Lauderdale 

A-007-KY:  An  ecological  study  of  the  ef- 
fects of  strip  mining  on  the  microbiology  of 
St  reams- — Weaver 

A-008-KY:  Chemistry  of  the  oxidant,  fer- 
rate. Its  Interaction  with  specific  organlcs 
found  In  wajste  water — WllUams 

LOtnSIANA 

A-003-LA:  The  effect  of  selected  herbi- 
cides upon  the  growth  of  planktonlc  fresh- 
water algae  and  their  persistence  in  surface 
waters— Wasmer 


A-002-ME:  Disposal  of  agricultural  product 
wastes  through  the  soil — Rourke 

A-003-ME:  Effect  of  nltriflcatlon  of  or- 
ganic wastes  on  waters  in  the  natural  en- 
rtronment — Keshaven 

A-004-ME:  Removal  of  viruses  from  wa- 
ter— Sproul 

A-006-ME:  Chemical  contaminants  found 
In  surface  and  subsurface  water  as  related  to 
soli  and  climatic  conditions — Rourke 

A-007-ME:  The  effect  of  salts  applied  to 
highways  on  the  infiltration  and  percolation 
of  water  through  the  soil  banding  the  high- 
ways— Hu  tchl  nson 


A-009-ME:  Water  quality  degradation  by 
wood  bark  pollutants — Sproul 

B-OOl-ME:  Feasibility  study  of  a  river  sys- 
tem as  a  chemical  reactor — Bobalek 

MARTLAND 

A-002-MD  Effects  of  thermal  pollution  on 
productivity  and  stabUltv  of  estuarlne  com- 
munities— Mlshursky 

A-004-MD:  Disposal  of  waste  from  swine 
feeding  fioors  to  minimize  or  eliminate 
stream  pollution — Green 

A-005-MD:  Treatment  of  liquid  waste  from 
food  processing  plants — Kramer 

A-006-MD:  Comparison  of  various  forages 
for  agricultural  waste  water  disposal — Kresge 

A-007-MD :  Improvement  of  quality  of  wa- 
ter resources  by  a  three-fold  attack:  adsorp- 
tion, sedimentation  and  mixing — Wocken- 
fuss 

B-OOl-MD:  Enhancement  of  recreational 
uses  of  estaurlne  waters  through  study  of 
potential  control  methods  for  stinging  net- 
tles— Phase  I — Cargo 

B-002-MD:  Enhancement  of  recreational 
tises  of  esiuarine  waters  through  study  of 
potential  control  methods  for  stinging  net- 
tles— Phase  n — Cargo 

MASSACHrsrrrs 

A-004-MASS:  Pilot  study  of  the  occtir- 
rence  and  characteristics  of  shallow-aquifer 
contamination  in  Maasachi^tts — Motte 

A-007-MASS:  The  ecological  significance 
of  cellulolytic  bacteria  in  Quabbln  Reser- 
voir— Reynolds 

A-008-MASS:  Absorption  of  pesticides  on 
earth  materials — Baker 

A-009-MASS'  Closed  systems  for  animal 
sewage  treatment — Clayton 

A-OIO-MASS:  Pesticide  occurrence,  con- 
centration and  degradation  In  free  water  sys- 
tems— Ckmner 

A-*11-MASS:  Effects  of  organic  deposits 
on  water  quality  In  Impoundments — Feng 

A-01-3-MASS:  The  effects  of  climate  upon 
the  work  capacity  and  cardiac  and  opercular 
cycles  in  fresh-water  fish — Roberts 

MICHIGAN 

A-007-MICH:  Biological  recovery  of  waste 

water— ^Schulze 

A-008-KnCH  Toxic  acUon  of  water  soluble 
pollutants  on   fresh-water   fish — F'romm 

A-010-MICH:  Blotlc  response  to  pollution 
reduction  in  a  river — Lauff 

A-012-MICH:  Relationship  of  sewBge 
handling  practice  to  pesticide  residue  levels 
and  invertebrate  eco'.ogy — Zablk 

A-01?-MICH:  Fluldlzed  exchange  systems 
for  remo\-al  of  nitrogen  and  phoephorous 
from  wastewater — Weber 

MINNTESOTA 

A-007-MrKN  StiJdles  on  the  use  of 
planktonlc  desmlde  as  Indicators  of  the 
trophic  status  and  water  quality  in  fresh- 
water lakes- -Brook 

A-008-MINN  Water  quality,  organic  pro- 
ductivity and  the  distribution  of  organisms 
In  Minnesota  lakes — Wright 

A-011-MINN  Study  of  the  open  water 
distribution  and  abundance  of  netpiankton 
as  an  index  of  eutrophicalion  ir.  Lake  Su- 
fverlor — Olson 

B-001-MIKN.  Diatoms  and  Zooplankton  in 
Minnesota  Lakes — Wright 

MISSIBSIPPt 

A-003-MISS :  Factors  affecting  the  removal 
of  iron  and  manganese  from  grotmd  water — 
Robinson 

.iV_004— MISS "  Decontamination  of  low-level 
radioactive  wastes  with  Yazoo  and  Zilpha 
clays— Middlebrooks 

A-007-^^SS:  The  effect  of  a  new  high  tem- 
perature sewage  stabilization  process  on  en- 
teric pathogens  and  viruses — Brown 

A-012-MISS-  Decontamination  of  lew-level 
radioactive  wastes  with  Yazoo  and  Zilpha 
clays — ^Phase  n — Middlebrooks 
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MISSOURI  I 

A  004  MO:  Water  quality  alternation 
through  acid  and  heat  pollution  In  a  1500 
acre  reservoir — Campbell 

A-005  MO  Biochemical  cnpablUties  of  sur- 
face flLtn  and  benthlc  b.icterla  In  fresh-wnier 
sy8t«ms--Barnekow 

A -007  MO:  The  role  of  heterotrophic  blotlc 
populations  In  reducing  organic  contami- 
nants added  to  natural  w:iters — King 

B-OOl  MO  The  effects  of  heated  w^ter, 
Eicld  mine  drainage  and  alkaline  ash  drainage 
on  water  quality  and  community  metabolism 
of  a  1500  acre  reservoir     Campbell 

B-015-MO:  Effect  of  surfactant  micelles 
OP.  metal  !on  removal  by  flotation  from  metal- 
lurgical wastewater — Venable 

MONTANA 

A  005-MO.VT:  Water  quality  In  Montana— 
Taylor 

B-009-MONT:  Industrial  organ/c  mlcro- 
f>ollutant8  and  protozo.i-  Rowan 

NEBRASKA 

A-007-NEB:  Brackish  water  purification  by"* 
biological  fuel  cell  powered  electrodlalysls — 
Scheller 

NEVADA 

A  008- NEV  An  engineering-economic 
model  for  w:iste  water  reclamation  and  re- 
use— Orcutt 

NKW    HAMPSHIRE 
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A-016~NC:  Recovery  of  Warp  Sizes-  Phase 
■2  of  A-006-NC— Jennings 

B-003-NC:  Exchange  of  phosphorus  spe- 
cies between  living  and  nonliving  systems 
in   fresh   water  environments— Weiss 

B-004-NC:  Changes  during  eutrophloa- 
tlon  of  an  estuary— Horton 


NORTH     DAKOTA 

A-001-NDAK  Closed  circuit  water  sys- 
tems for  livestock  production — Pratt 

A-002-NDAK:  Treatment  of  lye  peel  po- 
tato  wastes   by  coagulation — Fossum 

A-003-NDAK:  Microbiology  of  sewage-la- 
goons- Role  of  purple-sulfur  bacteria  in  sta- 
bilization of  Industrial  wastes — Vennes 

A-004-rn3AK:  Water  quality  In  relation  to 
productivity  of  Lake  Ajshtabula  Reservoir  In 
Southeastern  North  Dakota — Whitman 

A-007-NDAK;  Mussels  ajid  pollution  In 
the  Red  River  drainage,  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota — Cvancara 


A-903-NH  Atomic  fluorescence  spectro- 
scopy— a  potential  '.ool  for  trace  analysis — 
Ellis 

A-004-NH:  Impact  of  Copper  sulfate  treat- 
ment on  some  of  the  Hmnologlcal  character- 
istics of  Wlnriinquam  Lake,  Belknap  County, 
N  H  -  Sawyer 

A-005-NH:  Nitrogen  content  of  drainage 
water,  litter  and  soils  In  the  vicinity  of  alder 
and  white  pine  sites     Peterson 

A-007-NH:  Numbers  and  types  of  micro- 
organisms In  stabilization  }>ond  effluents — 
Slanetz 

A-009  NH:  The  analysis  of  aromatic  con- 
stituent in  water  using  Fhioreacence  and 
Phosphorescence — Ellis 

A  OlO-NH  A  study  of  aJgae  populations 
aasoclatecl  with  different  levels  of  water 
quality  In  New  Hampshire  -Mathleson 

NEW    JERSEY 

A-003-NJ:  An  invt'stlgsUlon  of  analog 
computer  simulation  of  stieam  pollution 
dispersion  models  with  chemical  reactions — 
Davidson 

A-004-NJ-  Water  conservation  through 
filtration  of  gelantlnous  sludges  in  indus- 
trial waste  treatment  -  Dlttman 

A-012-NJ:  Evaluation  of  phenol  water 
quality    -Faust 

B-005-NJ  Artlflclai  mixing  of  denalty- 
Btratlfled  fluids     Brush 

NIW    MEXICO 

A-002-NMEX  Gas  chromatographic  eval- 
uation of  bacterial  stream  pollution — 
Oamer 

A-OIO-NMEX:  A  comparison  of  the  aquatic 
beetles  in  the  f5ve  major  watersheds  of  New 
Mexico  with  special  emphasis  on  the  fajnlly 
Dytlscldae—  Zimmerman 

NEW    YORK 

A-007-NY  Eutrophlcatlon  of  water  re- 
sources In  New  York  State — Barlow 

NORTH    CAROLtNA 

A-002  NC:  A  multi-stage  research  pro- 
gram on  the  relationships  between  aquatic 
algae  and  fungi  and  water  quality — Bell 

A-006-NC:  Recoverable  warp  sixes — a 
feasibility   study— Jennings 

A-OIO-NC:  The  effect  of  different  low-flow 
hydrologlc  regimes  on  water  quality  man- 
agement— Sherwanl 

A-015-NC:   A  preliminary  study  of  bacte- 
rial   heterotrophy    in    the    Pamlico    River- 
Hobble 


omo 

A  00 1 -OHIO:  Development  of  a  "natural" 
laboratory  for  study  of  acid  mine  drainage— 
Sblth 

A--002-OHIO:  A  study  of  the  microbial 
flora  of  acid  waters — Dugan 

A  O03-OHIO:  A  biological  survey  of  acid 
mine    waters-  Dambach 

A-004~-OHIO:  A  study  of  groundwater  con- 
tamination due  to  saline  waste  water  dis- 
posal  in   Morrow   County  oil   fields — Lehr 

B-002-OHIO:  Strip  mining  and  water 
quality — Vlmmerstedt.  Btruther,  and  Fin- 
ney 

OKLAHOMA 

A-002-OKLA:  Chemical  and  thermal  char- 
acteristics of  Keystone  Reservoir — Dorrls 

A-003-OKLA  Development  of  design 
criteria  for  individual  domestic  water  sup- 
plies from  surface  Impoundments— Daniel 

A  ■007-OKLA:  Enzymes  and  catalysts  for 
purification  of  Industrial  waste  water— 
Pulton 

A-008-OKLA:  Oxygen  diffusion  In  seml- 
quleacent  waters — Gaudy 

A  010  OKLA:  An  evaluation  of  recent  ap- 
proaches for  the  design  of  biological  wiistes 
treatment — Graves 

A-011-OKLAr    Nutritional  pollution— Reld 

B-004-OKLA:  Critical  review  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  water  resources  quality  crlterla-- 
Reld 

B-005-OKLA: Carbon  sources  In  algal  pop- 
ulations and  algal  conamunlty  structure — 
Dorrls 

OREGON 

BO04-OREG:  Effects  of  pulp  mill  effluents 
on  the  growtii  and  production  of  flsh— 
Warren 

PENNSYLVANIA 

A  (X31-PA  Sewage  oxidation  rates  In  neu- 
tralized acid  mine  water  stream — Kountz 

A  -002-PA :  Crushed  limestone  barriers  for 
neutralization  of  acid  stream — Kountz 

A-003-PA:  The  effects  of  nutrients  addi- 
tions and  stream  dynamics  on  stream  eu- 
trophlcatlon— McDonnell 

A-004-PA:  Removal  of  both  metal  and  de- 
tergent contaminants  In  streams  by  foam 
fractionation — McLean 

A-0O8-PA:  An  evaluation  of  the  signif- 
icances of  escherlch^a  In  sewage  effluent  and 
water  supplies — Glantz 

A-OIO-PA:   Tracing  pollution   In   water   by 
means  of  escherlchla  coll  serotype* — Glantz 
A-Oll-PA:    Foam    fractionation    of    mixed 
streams  of  acid  mine  water  and  sewage  efflu- 
ent— McLean 

B-OOl-PA:  Renovation  of  waste  water 
through  application  to  agricultural  cropland 
and  forestland — Kardos.  Sopper  and  Myers 

B  003-PA:  Thermodynamics  of  reactions 
In  acid  mine  drainage — Barnes  and  Rom- 
berger 

B-004-PA  Treatment  of  coal  mine  drain- 
age waters  with  coal  products — Lavell 


B-OOe-PA:  Removal  of  phosphate  from  »&. 
ter  by   aluminum    and   Iron — Hsu 

PTTIRTO  RICO 

A-OOl-PR:  Determination  of  safe  !evej»  of 
poUutlon  In  Puerto  Rico— Santiago-Vazquez 

A-007-PR  A  study  of  self-purlflcauon 
rates  of  polluted  streams  In  Puerto  Rico— 
Munoz-Cajidelarlo 

RHODE  ISLAND 

A-002 -RI:  Structural  chemUlry  of  yellow 
organic  matter  In  fresh  water— Felbeck 

A-003~RJ:  Movement  of  manganese  into 
ground    water   supplies — DeluLse 

A-004-RI:  Analysis  of  the  effluent  from  a 
nuclear    fuel    recovery    plant— Blecharcz^k 

A-O07-Rr'  The  effect  of  obstructions  on 
the  reaeratlon  of  flowing  streams-  Hagljt 

A-Oll-Rl:  Analysis  of  natural  radloele- 
ments  In  raw  water — Rose 

A-013-RI:  An  Investigation  of  the  Interre- 
lationship of  organic  matter  and  trace  ele- 
ments In   fresh   water — Corless 

A-014-RI:  ttevelopment  of  methods  for 
controlling  the  copper  content  In  water- 
Malrs 

A -015-RI:  Oxygen  transfer  in  aeration 
process — Poon 

B-OOl-RI:  Structural  chemistry  of  yellow 
organic  matter  In  fresh  water  i  Phase  U  of 
A-002  RI— 1965 )  —Felbeck 

B-003-RI:  Role  of  nematodes  and  related 
Melofauna  affecting  fresh  water  quality  In 
Rhode  Island — Stessel 

SOrTH    CAROLINA 

A-OOl-SC:  Effect  of  pesticides  on  the  ecol- 
ogy of  fresh  water  organisms-  Reed 

A-(j07  SC:  Water  quality  and  waste  assim- 
ilation capacity  studies  of  an  impoundment 
of   recent  origin — Wallace 

SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

A-002-SDAK  Water  quality  and  primary 
production  of  S  D  Lakes— Schoenthal 

A-O03-SDAK  Investigation  of  the  Influ- 
ence of  waste  disposal  practices  on  ground 
water  qualities- Anderson 

TENNESSEE 

A -004  TENN  An  Investigation  of  surfac- 
taxit  removal — Whatley 

A-005-TENN:  A  study  of  the  survival  of 
bacterial  Indicators  of  jjollutlon  In  naturtd 
waters —Womack 

A-006-TENN :  An  investigation  of  the  ef- 
fect of  controlled  releases  on  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  bacteriological  characterlstlai 
of  Fort  Loundon  Reservoir— Larson 

TEXAS 

A-003-TEX.  Influence  of  fatty  alcohols 
and  acids  on  the  clarity  and  biuu  of  im- 
pounded reservoirs — Davis 

TTTAH 

A-003-UTAH:  A  study  of  the  biological, 
chemical  and  physical  nature  of  water  qual- 
ity factors  under  Utah  conditions     Neuhoid 

VERMONT 

A~004  VT:  Physiology  and  ecology  of  nem- 
atode fauna  of  Lake  Champlaln — Fisher 

VIRGINIA 

A-OOl-VA:  Concentration  of  phosphate 
sludges — Parsons 

A-005- VA:  Evaluation  of  the  ejects  of 
trace  elements  on  the  activity  of  microorga- 
nisms with  special  emphasis  on  the  lacuc 
streptococci — Benolt 

A-OlO  VA  Water  quality  In  relation  to 
aquatic  plants  and  their  control— E^Tard 

WASHINGTON 

A-OOe  WASH:  EvaluaUon  of  factors  affect- 
ing stream  self -purlflcaUon— Proctor 

A-011-WA3H:  Distribution  and  ecology  erf 
nematodes  In  IrrlgaUon  water— Faulkner 

A-01&-WASH:  Improvements  In  treatment 
design  for  enhancing  waste  water  quality — 
Carlson 
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A-OI8-WASH:  Ecology  of  selected  aquatic 
bacteria  in  the  Snake  River — Drake 

B-O05-WASH:  Investigation  of  the  tech- 
niques Ui  provide  advance  warning  of  ground 
water  pollution  hazards,  with  '.pedal  refer- 
ence to  aquifers  In  glacial  outwash — Crosby 

B  018  WASH;  Ecology  of  nematode  In  Ir- 
rigation water — Faulkner 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

A  001  WVA:  Ecological  and  physiological 
relationships  of  Monongaheia  River  fish 
populations  to  acid  mine  pollution — Benson 

A-002-WVA:  Acid  Mine  drainage  micro- 
biological studies— Wilson 

A  00&  WVA:  An  Investigation  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  abundance  of  viiscular  aquatic 
■ilrti:',';  in  the  Monongahela  River  basin  above 
Point  Marion,  Pa,,  with  special  reference  of 
the  influence  of  water  quality  on  these 
pl&i  IS — Clarkson 

A  fX)7  WVA:  Algal  relationships  to  the 
rectjvery  of  acid  mine  streams — Bennett 

A  010- WVA:  Chemical  characteristics  of 
waters  in  flooded  bituminous  coal  mine- 
shafts — Corbett 

WISCONSIN 

A-001-WIS:  Use  of  lake  sediment  cores  to 
estimate  the  rate  of  eutrophlcatlon  of 
lakes — Lee 

A  002-WIS:  Biological  aspects  of  eutrophl- 
r&tion  on  Lake  Mendota.  Cr\'Stan  and  Trout 
LaKe,  Wisconsin — Hasler 

A-003-WIS:  Methods  for  harvesting  or 
Cfiiitroi  aquatic  plants — Grant 

A-006-WIS:  An  Investigation  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  filtering  properties  of 
particulateb  In  water  and  the  filter  medium 
as  applied  in  water  reuse  system — Polkowski 

A  tK)9-WIS:  Water  quality  management  on 
tfie  Wisconsin  River,  a  model  study  of  the 
technical,  economic,  legal,  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative aspects — Beuscher 

A  Oil  WIS:  Diatom  productivity  In  a  shal- 
low, highly  eulrophlc  lake — Blum 

B  004-WIS  The  nitrogen  cycle  in  surface 
and  sub-surface  waters — Wltzel 

B-008-WIS:  Insecticide  adsorption  by  lake 
sediments  as  a  factor  controlling  Insecticide 
accumulation  In  lakes — Chester 

B-013  WIS:  Manipulation  of  reservoir  wa- 
ter for  improved  quality  and  fish  population 
response — Wlrth 


OrricE  OF  Watbk  Rksox-'rces  Research — 
Water  Resources  P»lj»nning  Research 
Projects  Supported  Prom  Fiscal  Ye^r 
1965.  Fiscal  Year  1966,  and  Fiscal  Year 
1967  Appropriations,  as  of  June  17 

ALASKA 

A-003  ALAS;  Factors  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  recreation  potential  In 
Alaska — Kearns 

A-006  AL,AS:  Evaluation  of  water  resources 
research  needs  In  Alaska — Behlke 

h  <X)'3  ALAS:  An  analysis  of  the  demands 
for  water  from  the  private  sector  in  a  sub- 
Arrtlc  area— Harlng 

ARIZONA 

A  fX)9-ARIZ:  Economic  analysis  of  multl- 
ple-prtKlurt  use  of  water  on  the  originat- 
ing watersheds  In  Central  Arizona— Martin 

B-(i03  ARIZ:  Economic  Implications  of 
water  policy  In  Arizona— Kelso 

^RKANSAS 

AOOl  .ARK:  Environmental  changes  pro- 
dU'-erl  bv  cold-water  outlet"  from  three  Ar- 
kaiisas  reservoirs — Strawn 

A -006- ARK:  Water  resources  research 
needs  in  Arkansas — Sparks 

B(X)1  ARK-  Water  resources  planning 
studies— Arkansas   and  Oklahoma— Helple 

CALirOBNlA 

A  002  CAL:  The  Impact  of  water  export  on 
the  area  of  origin:  A  case  studv  In  the  Owens 
and  Mono  Basins—Parsons 

A-003-CAL  Systems  analysis  for  ground- 
water basin  management— Todd 


A-014— CAL;  The  municipality  as  a  water 
policy  deternilnlng  entity — Crouch 

A -01 8 -CAL:  Policy  developments  In  the 
Pacific  Southwest  water  plan  In  relation  to 
the  strategy  of  western  regional  water  de- 
velopment,— Engelbert 

A-019-CAL:  Application  of  optimization 
techniques  to  problem*  in  water  resources 
development — Hall 

B-001-CAL;  Optimization  of  water  re- 
sources development — Oliver 

B-008-CAL:  On-farm  Irrigation  water  sup- 
plies aid  costs  in  relation  to  cropping  sys- 
tems and  production  adjustments  In  the 
Sacramento  Valley — Hedges 

B-OOe-CAL:  Tlie  development  of  water  re- 
sources in  California  In  relationship  to  plans 
and  programs  for  Western  regional  water 
development — Engelbert 

B  013 -CAL:  A  case  study  of  demographic 
and  elect/:tral  correlates  of  Los  Angeles  County 
water  bond  support,   1965 — Marvlck 

B-!:il7-CAL:  A  dynamic  Input-output  and 
mathematical  programming  analysis  of  west- 
ern regional  water  resources- — McGaughey 

COLORADO 

A-003-COLO;  Water  storage  manage- 
ment—Ye  vdjevlch 

A-005-OOLO:  The  economics  of  admlnis- 
inition  of  water  resources — Barkley 

B-006-COLO:  An  exploration  o'  compo- 
nents affecting  and  limiting  policymaking 
options  In  local  water  agencies — Hill 

B-007-COLO;  Ec-onomlcs  of  ground  water 
development  In  the  High  Plains  of  Colorado — 
Biirkley 

CONNKCnCUT 

A-OOe-OONN:  The  role  of  regional  plan- 
ning In  the  public  management  of  water  re- 
sources: The  case  of  the  Farmlngton  River 
Basin — Kas  person 

A-012-CONN:  Integration  of  Connecticut 
water  rights  laws  and  piollution  contrcil 
laws — Leonard 

DELAWARE 

A-003-DEL;  Investigation  of  the  economic, 
governmental,  and  other  social  aspects  of 
water  resources  development  in  Delaware — 
Overman 

B-001-DEX:  Economic  and  engineering  as- 
pects of  water  in  Delaware's  agri-business 
Industry — Smith 

rLORIDA 

A-001-FLA:  A  comprehensive  study  of 
Florida  water  law — Maloney 

GEORGIA 

B-007-GA  A  study  of  the 
through  selected  comjjonents 
aqtiatlc  ectieystem — Scott 

B-009-GA:  Interrelations  between  river 
basin  developments  and  metropolitan  areas — 
Kelnhofer 

B-Oll-GA  The  demand  and  price  struc- 
tures  for   water   in   a   humid   area — North 

B-013 -GA;  Water  Law  of  Georgia — Collins 

HAWAII 

A-012-HI:  Method.^  for  determining  the 
economic  productlvttv  of  Irrigation  water  for 
the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawall^Davldson 

IDAHO 

A-002-IDA  High-lift  pumping  and  the  Im- 
pact upon  development  of  desert  land — Ploz 

A-OIO-IDA:  A  critical  study  of  the  Idaho 
Code  and  Laws  together  with  various  agen- 
cies and  their  functions  In  the  field  of  water 
resources — Walenta 

A  014  IDA:  Characteristics  of  major  forest 
and  range  experiment  stations  In  Idaho — 
Tlsdale 

A-017-IDA:  Economic  value  of  water  In 
different  uses  within  agriculture — Polz 

ILLINOIS 

A-007-ILL:  Meteorological  drought  and  its 
social  lmp>act  In  Illinois — Booth 

A-008-ILL:  Economic  evaluation  of  pricing 
water  supply  in  Illinois — Bassie 


energy    flow 
of    a    small 


A-Oll-LLL  Development  of  drainage 
assessment  procedures  based  on  physical  fea- 
tures in  Illinois — Jones 

B-009-ILL:  Intergovernmental  relation- 
ships In  the  administration  of  water  re- 
sources— Krausz 

INDIANA 

A-002-IND;  Statistical  analysis  of  ground 
water    use    and    replenishments — Johnson 

IOWA 

A-OOl-IA:  Economic  factors  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  water  quality  stream  standards — 
Dougal 

A-O02-IA  Evaluation  of  flood  damage  to 
corn  from  controlled  depth  and  frequency 
of  flooding — Beer 

A-005-IA:  Competitive  recreational  uses 
of  selected  Iowa  lakes — Haugen 

A-009-IA  Prelmijoundment  stirrey  of 
vegetation  of  SaylorvUle  Dam  Impoundment 
area — Landers 

B-OOl-IA:  Study  of  operation  of  the  Iowa 
water  permit  system — Hlnes 

B-006-LA  Structure  of  forest  bordering 
the   SaylorvUle   impoundment — Landers 

KANSAS 

A-006-KAN:  Financing  water  resource  fa- 
cilities— Dalcoff 

A-007-KAN :  Value  of  water  for  irrigation 
In  the  Kansas  River  Valley — Pine 

A-012-KAN  Ecological  relationships  of 
organic  matter  and  bacteria  in  Tuttle  Creek 
Reserv  olr — Harris 

A-013-KAN:  TYace  e'ement  chemistry  of  a 
small  {Kind  in  relation  to  productivity — 
Annliage 

KINTCCKT 

A-OOl-KY  Economic  analysis  of  alterna- 
tive flood  control  measures — James 

A-006-KY-  The  economic  impact  of  flood 
control  reservoirs — James 

LOriSlANA 

A-OOl-LA:  Study  of  measures  to  be  taken 
to  accomplish  protection  of  the  ground  water 
supply  of  the  Baton  Rouge  areas  from  degra- 
dation due  to  the  Intrusion  of  saline  water 
Into  area  of  offtake— Legal  aspects — Phase  1 — 
Hardy 

MARYLAND 

A-00&-MD  An  Investigation  of  factors 
affecting  the  intensity  of  use  of  water  rec- 
reation facilities — Volk 

MASSACKUSFTTS 

A-OOl-MASS:  A  survey  and  evaluation  of 
small  artificial  recreational  ponds  In  central 
Massachusetts — McCann  ^ 

A-002-MASS  The  ecology  of  the  young 
fishes  of  the  Weweantic  River  Estuary — Cole 

MICHIGAN 

A-005-MICH:  Application  of  systems  and 
optimization  analysis  to  water  quality  prob- 
lem* In  Michigan — MUsteln 

MISSISSIPPI 

A-002-MISS:  Water  resourcee  characteris- 
tics Of  the  Town  Creek  watershed  as  an  at- 
traction  for   Industrial   users — Peden 

A-008-  MISS  Local  action  and  acceptance 
of    watershed    development — WUklnson 

A-006-MISS  Law  of  water  resources  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi'  a  multlfactoral, 
policy-oriented  study  of  legal  prescriptions 
relating  to  water  use  and  control — Vinson 

A -on -MISS:  The  BvailabllUy  of  water  for 
indtistrlal  uses  m  selected  small  communi- 
ties in  Mississippi — Peden 

A-014-M1SS :  The  law  of  water  poUutlon 
control — Williams 

A-015-MISS'  Sociological  factors  in  water- 
shed development — WlUtlnson 

MISSOURI 

A-003-MO:  Systems  approach  to  river 
basin    development — Ray 

B-On-MO  Economic  aspects  of  supple- 
mental trrlgatilon  in  Missouri — Burt 
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MONTANA 


A-002-MONT  Problema  and  opportunities 
of  water  resources  utilization  In  the  Upper 
Columbia  and  Missouri  Basins — Huffman 

B-0(H-MONT-  Administrative  arrangement 
for  water  resources  development — Sheridan 
and  Holje 

NEBKASKA 

A-004-NrEB:  Input-output  analysis  of  wa- 
ter use  for  Nebraska  industries — Epp 

A-008-^fEB  A  legal-economic  analysis  of 
administrative  and  market  procedures  used 
In  the  transfer  of  water  rights — Teutter 

A-009-NEB:  Eminent  domain — Haniab«rg- 
er 

NTVADA 

A-004-NEV:  Demand  for  water  based  rec- 
reational activities  In  Nevada — Wyckoff 

A-015-NEV:  The  effort  of  quality  factors 
on  the  demand  for  water-based  recreation — 
Myles 

B-005-NEV:  Analog  computer  for  hydro- 
Iqglc  research — Mazey  &  Domenlc 

NXW    HAMPSmSX 

A-008-NH:  An  economic  analysis  of  water 
supply  and  demand  In  the  Pascataqua  River 
Watershed— Porste 

NKW    jrBSIT 

A-OOl-NJ:  Water  law  of  New  Jersey — Mor- 
reale 

A-oio-NJ:  Industrial  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal requirements  in  New  Jersey — Oran- 
•trom 

A-01+-NJ:  Economic  basis  for  water  re- 
source* analysis — Whipple 

B-OOl-NJ,  Changing  technology  and  In- 
dustrial water  requirement*— Granatrom 

B-002-NJ:  Urbanization  and  Its  effect  on 
water  resources — Marcus 

B-007-NJ:  Flood  hazard  perception  In  the 
Paullns  Kill  Valley.  Warren  County,  New 
Jersey — Beyer 

Nrw  MEjnco 

A-007-NMEX:  Inventory  of  irrigation 
areas  and  determination  of  consumptive 
uses  by  areas — Henderson 

A-009-NMEX:  Economics  of  alternative 
pricing  systems  to  allocate  scarce  water  sup- 
plies—Long 

B-001-NMEX:  Recreational  values  of  water 
In  the  major  reservoirs  of  New  Mexico — Gray 

B-006-NMEX:  A  comprehensive  wat^  re- 
sources analysis  of  a  typical  overdrawn  basin 
In  an  irrigated  semlarld  area — Pecos  River 
Basin.  New  Mexico — Stucky.  Jacobs.  Woll- 
man.  and  Hernandez 

NXW      TORK 

A-OOl-NY:  Water  supply  demand — Allee 

A-003-NY:  Determining  optimal  policies 
for  op>eratlng  water  resources  systems — Lynn 

A-003-NY:  Water  and  related  land  re- 
sources law  and  political  institutions  I — 
Pamham 

A-006-NT:  The  defense-Involved  com- 
pany's role  In  the  expansion  of  non-defense 
government  programs  in  water  resource  de- 
vslopment.  mass  transportation,  and  urban 
development — Lall 

B-OOa-NY:  The  Impact  of  water  based  rec- 
reation— Burgees 

B-003-NY:  InvestlgaUon  of  water  rights 
and  water  law  and  the  effects  of  these  on  the 
development  and  utilization  of  water  re- 
sources of  New  York— Parnham 

NOaTR    CAEOLJNA 

A-004-NC:  A  comparison  of  State  water 
pollution  control  laws  and  programs— Heath 

A-Oll-NC:  Criteria  for  evaluating  the 
quality  of  water  based  recreation  facilities — 
Stott 

NOrrH    DAKOTA 

B-OOa-NDAK:  Economic  Impacts  of  water 
resource  development — Hertsgaard 

B-003-NDAK.  EflecU  of  IrrlgaUon  devel- 
opment on  trade  patterns  and  Income  gen- 
eration— Hertsgaaxd      ^ 


OfUO 

A-005-OHIO:  Alternative  economic  re- 
sponses to  the  acid  mine  drainage  problem  In 
Southeastern  Ohio — Tybout 

OKLAHOMA 

B-006-OKLA:  Water  resources  planning 
studies— Oklahoma  and  Arkansas — Gaudy 

OaCGON 

A-002-ORE:  Appraisal  of  water  manage- 
ment Institutions — Clark 

PEMNSTLVANIA 

A-007-PA:  An  economic  analysis  of  water 
utilization  In  Pennsylvania — Blood 

A-009-PA:  A  water-supply  demand  anal- 
ysis In  Clinton  County.  Pennsylvania — Study 
In  economic  hydrology — Raphael 

PUKBTO  RICO 

A-003-PR:  Quantitative  analysis  of  water 
use  patterns  In  Puerto  Rico — Santlago-Vtiz- 
quez 

RHODE    ISLAND 

A-005-RI:  Impact  and  Incidence  of  taxa- 
tion on  water  utilities  in  Rhode  Island — Plt- 
terman 

A-OIO-RI:  Variations  In  water  consump- 
tion based  on  economic  and  social  charac- 
teristics of  the  household — Spauldlng 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

A-OOa-SC:  Study  of  relationships  between 
pollution  and  industrial  development  in 
South  Carolina — Stepp 

A-008-SC:  The  use  of  taxes  to  effect  an 
improved  allocation  of  water  resources:  a 
case  study,   the   Textile  Industry — Macaulay 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

A-001-SDAK:  Economic  ptotentlals  for  wa- 
ter resources  development  on  South  Dakota — 
Helflnstlne 

TEXAS 

A-001-TEX:  Future  agricultural  water  re- 
quirements—Smerdon 

A-004-TEX:  Development  of  optimization- 
system  analysis  techniques  for  Texas  water 
resources — Hann 

A-007-TEX:  A  study  of  selected  chemical 
and  biological  conditions  of  the  Lower 
Trinity  River  and  Upper  Trinity  Bay— 
Baldauf 

B  001 -TEX:  Tlie  economic  Impact  of  water 
Imfxjundment :  A  comparative  projection 
model — Pearson 

B-003-TEX:  Condemnation  of  water 
rights — Johnson 

B-005-TEX:  Evaluation  of  resources  use 
and  economic  effects  due  to  Irrigation  water 
availability  In  Texas— Schmer 

tJTAH 

A-OOI-UTAH:  Cultural,  social  organlza- 
tlonal.  social  psychological  factors  associated 
with  proposed  changes  In  water  usage  pat- 
terns— Bylund 

B-003-UTAH:  Secondary  economic  Impact 
from  water  resources  development — Waley 

B^-004-UTAH:  Economic  effects  of  water 
allocation  among  alternative  industrial  (non- 
agrlcultural)   uses— Harllne 

B-005-UTAH;  Application  of  electronic 
analog  device  to  solution  of  hydrologlc  and 
river  basin  planning  problems— Chadwlch 
and  Bagley 

B-008-UTAH:  Recreation  value  of  water 
In    mutually    exclusive    setting — Whaley 

B-009-UTAH:  The  value  of  water  in  com- 
plementary   Industry    complexes— Roberts 

B-011-UTAH:  Application  of  electronic 
analog  device  to  solution  of  hydrologlc  and 
rlver-baaln  planning  problems-Phase  II  of 
B-005- UTAH— Bagley 

B-013-UTAH:  Optimizing  conjunctive  use 
of  surface  and  groundwater — Clyde 

VniMONT 

A-006-VT:  Influence  of  parasitism  on  the 
desmld  phytoplankton  of  Lake  Champlaln — 
Cook 


VnOINIA 

A-006-VA :  Flood  damage  abatement  itudt 
for  Virginia— Walker 

A-007-VA;  Queuelng  model  for  polluaon 
transport  In  streams — McJunkln 

A-008-VA:  Study  of  water  resources  lavi 
for  Virginia — Walker 

A-OU-VA:  Prediction  models  for  Invest- 
ment In  urban  drainage  systems — Knapp 

A-012-VA:  Effect  of  pumped -storage  res- 
ervoir operation  on  biological  productivity 
and  water  quality — Neff 

WASHINGTON 

A-002-WASH :  Defects  In  the  water  law  Id 
the  State  of  Washington— Johnson 

A-003-WASH-  Simulation  of  a  water  re- 
source  system — Bevan  V. 

A-005-WASH:    Some  effects  of  water  Im-  * 
poundments  on  waterfowl   populations  sad 
reproduction  on  the  Snake  River,  Washing- 
ton — Buss 

A-010-WASH:  Distribution  of  planktonle 
fish  eggs — Saunders 

A-012-WASH:  Effect  of  dam  construction 
on  downstream  water  temperature — Nece 

A-013-WASH:  The  role  of  Industrial  proc- 
ess changes  In  affecting  water  require- 
ments— lulo 

A-015-WASH:  Selection  of  the  optimum 
method  of  estimating  the  demand  for  non- 
market  water  resources  with  incomplete  In- 
formation— Brown 

A-017-WASH:  Computer  generation  of 
stochiistlc  streamflow — Campbell 

B-004-WASH:  Water  quality  as  related  to 
the  survival  of  salmon  eggs  and  larva*— 
Bevan 

WISCONSIN 

A-007-WIS:  A  model  to  estimate  the  eco- 
nomic effects  water-based  recreation  proj- 
ects on   local   political   subdivisions — Lord 

A-OOe-WIS:  Legal -economic  analysis  of  Ir- 
rigation In  Wisconsin — Rose 

B-002-WIS:  Physical  techniques  and  In- 
stltutlonal  mechanisms  for  Integrated  ad- 
justment within  flood  plain  hazard  son« 
through  the  use  of  the  detailed  soil  8urve>— 
Yonggen 

k  WTOMINO 

A-001-WYO:  Water  resource  operations 
study — Bellamy. 
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QUESTIONINa  OP  THE  DRAFT  POR 
AN   UNDECLARED   WAR 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  more 
and  more,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  countrj".  questions  are 
being  raised  as  to  the  use  of  the  draft  to 
raise  military  manpower  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam in  a  war  which  many  hold  to  be  an 
Immoral  and  illegal  military  engage- 
ment— one  which  is  a  war  In  fact,  even 
though  undeclared  in  accordance  with 
the  manner  specifically  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution. 

For  many  with  religious  scruples 
against  fighting  in  any  war — declared  or 
undeclared — the  present  law  provides 
adequate  safeguards. 

But  there  are  growing  numbers  of 
draft-called,  or  about  to  be  called, 
young  men  in  this  country  who  face  a 
serious  dilemma  because  they  are  will- 
ing to  fight  and  die  in  defense  of  our 
country  but  believe  not  only  that  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  Is  definitely  not  in- 
volved in  the  fighting  in  Vietnam,  but 
also  that  U.S.  actions  there  are  immoral, 
unjustified,  and  Illegal. 

In  other  words,  these  young  men  are 
wllllngr  to  fight  in  defense  of  their  coun- 
try in  any  war  except  the  undeclared 
war  In  Vietnam. 


Per  this  group  the  draft  law  as  Inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court  up  until 
now  seems  to  aJDford  no  relief.  It  may 
be— and  I  hope  it  will  be — that  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  the  law  is  tested  in  an 
ever-growing  number  of  cases,  will  af- 
ford relief  to  this  group  of  young  men. 
Otherwise.  I  think  the  law  should  be  ap- 
propriately amended. 

For  the  one  unique  factor  that  exists 
with  resi.)ect  to  the  Involvement  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  fighting  now  going 
on  in  Vietnam  is  that  we  are  involved 
without  the  slightest  "color  of  title." 
The  people's  elected  representatives — 
the  Congress — have  not  In  this  military 
action  passed  on  our  Involvement  there 
by  declaring  war.  The  United  States  is 
not  fighting  in  Vietnam  in  response  to  a 
call  to  carry  out  our  commitments  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  as  we  did 
in  the  Korean  engagement. 

The  United  States  is  fighting  an  un- 
declared war  in  Vietnam  on  its  own. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  more  and  more 
young  men  are  questioning  whether — in 
responding  to  the  call  to  arms — they  can 
justify  their  Involvement  to  their  own 
consciences. 

An  excellent  article  entitled  "They 
March  to  Different  Drummers."  by  Wal- 
ter Goodman  appeared  in  the  New  York 
■Rmes  magazine  for  June  26.  1966. 

Mr  Goodman  concludes  his  article 
with  the  following  timely  observation ; 

For  all  their  political  and  logical  deflclen- 
cie*  and  their  pretensions  to  superior  virtue, 
our  C  O.'s  serve  to  remind  us,  today  as  ever. 
that  our  republic  strangely  finds  strength  In 
the  tension  between  the  exigencies  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  Imperatives  of  belief,  be- 
tween the  demands  of  authority  and  the 
refusals  of  exasperating  Individuals 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  published  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  together  with 
a  copy  of  section  6fj)  of  the  Universal 
Militarj-  and  Service  Act  (50  U.S  C.  App. 
sec.  456ij)  (1958  ed.) )  and  a  copy  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  In  United 
States  v,  Seeger.  380  U.S.  163  ( 1965) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  magazine,  June 
26.  19661 

Thet  March   To   DirrEXEN-T   Drummer.s     j 
{By  Walter  Goodman) 

Paul  Calling  Is  20  years  old.  a  part-time 
•tudent  who  lives  at  the  lower  end  of  Man- 
h&tun  Island.  He  Is  a  practicing  Roman 
Catholic  Ben  Koenlg  Is  24  years  old.  plays 
the  guitar,  teaches  music  to  young  children 
W'd  resides  In  the  upper  ^reaches  of  the 
Bronx  He  is  a  nonpractlclng  Jew  With  the 
«ceptlon  of  a  possible  chance  encounter  on 
»  Vietnam  protest  march,  Paul  and  Ben  have 
aever  met  They  do  have  something  Im- 
portant In  common,  however.  Both  have 
^^^  their  applications  for  exemption  from 
^«  draft  as  conscientious  objectors  turned 
aown  by  their  local  Selective  Service  lx>ards 
during  the  past  year. 

"Hie  two  young  men  are  now  appealing 
their  boards'  decision  on  religious  grounds— 
the  only  grounds  available  under  the  law- 
out  there  the  similarity  of  their  positions 
ends  Paul  Carllng.  who  attended  Catholic 
•chor.lB  for  most  of  his  life  and  studied  for 
»  year  In  a  Jesuit  seminary,  bcises  his  claim 
to  exemption  on  Scripture,  on  the  Apostles' 


Creed,  on  the  Vatican  schema.  He  told  hie 
draft  board  "I  believe  in  a  personal  God 
and  Father  of  man  and  His  Son  Jeeus  Christ 
who  by  becoming  man  made  brothers  of  all 
men  ■• 

The  number  of  Catholics  seeking  recogni- 
tion as  C  O  '8.  according  to  Thomas  Cornell, 
co-chairman  of  the  Catholic  Peace  Fellow- 
ship, h.as  "exploded  "  In  recent  months.  The 
Peace  Fellowship  oflBce  is  now  counseling 
seven  to  ten  objectors  a  day  on  the  church's 
teachings  regarding  the  primacy  of  con- 
science, and  a  number  of  Catholic  CO  's 
have  won  their  apfjeals. 

Paul  referred  his  draft  board  to  the  New 
Testament  admonitions  about  turning  the 
other  cheek  and  answering  not  evil  with 
evil — but  the  board  was  not  satisfied.  Since 
Paul  Is  not  a  member  of  one  of  the  traditional 
pacifist  churches  and  since  the  board  had 
evidently  never  before  encountered  a  Cath- 
olic pacifist,  they  rejected  his  claim  "if  you 
were  a  Quaker."  a  member  told  him.  "you'd 
get  the  exemption  right  away." 

Ben  Koenlg's  claim  to  exemption  rests  not 
on  any  formal  religious  training  or  on  regu- 
lar attendance  at  synagogue  or  temple,  but 
on  his  personal  decision  that  he  should  not 
fight  In  any  war.  'My  belief  is  wholly  my 
own,"  he  Informed  his  board.  "It  Is  my  credo 
and  my  reUglon.     /  will  not  kill." 

Many  of  the  young  C  O.'s  coming  before 
their  boards  now  not  only  are  "unchurched' 
like  Ben  but  are  severely  critical  of  orga- 
nized religion,  which  they  view  as  an  espe- 
cially hypocritical  part  of  the  despised  Es- 
tablishment. Given  this  legal  handicap,  it 
Is  up  to  them  to  make  a  strong  case  if  they 
hope  to  persuade  their  skeptically  Inclined 
boards. 

Thu.s,  Ben's  draft  board  was  predictably 
unimpressed  with  his  attitude  toward  Army 
life.  One  member  made  It  known  that  he 
hivd  a  son  In  the  Army  who  was  really  reli- 
gious, and  he  asked  Ben.  "Do  you  think  he 
wants  to  kill?  "  (The  man  who  put  this 
question  happened  to  be  a  Lutheran,  but  an 
experienced  observer  of  board  behavior  has 
concluded  that  a  Jewish  CO.  is  generally 
better  off  before  a  board  that  has  no  Jews 
on  It  and  a  Catholic  CO  Is  better  off  ap- 
pearing before  non-Catholics  It  seems  that 
the  co-rellglonlsts  of  objectors  get  annoyed 
at  kids  In  their  teens  and  early  twenties 
telling  thrm  what  their  religion  Is  all  about  i 
Ben's  hope  for  a  reversal  of  his  board  hinges 
on  last  year's  Supreme  Court  decision,  which 
widened  the  acceptable  legal  definition  of 
religious  belief  to  Include,  conceivably,  even 
such  unfrocked  Ijellefs  as  his. 

Between  Ben  Koenlg,  who  never  thought 
of  himself  as  a  "believer"  In  the  ordinary 
usage  of  the  word,  and  Paul  Carllng.  who 
never  thought  of  himself  as  anything  else, 
lies  the  CO 's  limbo,  into  which  growing 
numbers  of  youths  are  being  Impelled  by 
the  nature  of  the  war  In  Vletnsjn  and  by 
the  ambiguities  of  the  law  created  to  meet 
their  situation. 

Neither  Ben  nor  Paul  was  astonished  at 
being  turned  down;  It  seemed  to  both  of 
them  that  their  cases  had  been  decided  In 
advance  of  their  brief,  pro  forma  hearings 
Local  boards  tend  to  Interpret  the  law  very 
conservatively.  References  to  the  works  of 
Mohandas  Gandhi  cut  little  Ice  with  them. 
and  they  prefer,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  let 
matters  be  decided  at  the  state  level.  Hence, 
most  men  have  to  apjjeal  their  Initial  classi- 
fications  in   order  to  win   CO.   status 

The  reaction  of  the  nation's  local  boards 
when  confronted  with  a  CO.  these  days 
ranges  from  something  like  sympathy  to 
something  like  antEigonlsm,  with  a  good 
measure  of  bafOement  Included  On  the  one 
hand,  draft-card  burners  who  think  better, 
of  It  on  the  morning  after  are  readily  sup- 
plied with  new  cards  by  most  boards  despite 
a  law  hastily  put  together  last  Augtist  that 


provides  a  fine  and  Imprisonment  for  their 
performance.  Nor  have  the  courts  been  harsh 
on  those  who  do  not  repent  The  first  men 
Indicted  under  the  new  law  Were  given 
suspended  sentences  and  gentle  lectures. 

The  members  of  Paul  Carllng's  board  were 
so  distressed  at  having  to  turn  him  down 
that  they  recommended  he  take  one  more 
course  at  Brooklyn  College,  where  he  Is 
studying  ccfmparntlve  literature,  and  so 
qualify  for  an  exemption  on  educational 
grounds — a  II-S  classlflc^tlon  When  he 
explained  that  he  was  unable  to  carry  the 
required  12  credits  because  he  holds  a  full- 
time  Job  with  the  American  Committee  on 
Africa,  they  took  note  of  how  thin  he  was 
and  suggested  hopefully  that  he  might  man- 
age a  IV-F  classification  as  underweight — 
but  at  5  feet  9  Inches  and  125  potmds,  he 
made   the   required   weight. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  board  members 
are  prone  to  CO -baiting.  No  sooner  did 
Paul  enter  the  hearing  room  than  one  man 
asked  him.  "What  would  you  do  If  somebody 
was  going  to  shoot  your  mother?" 

A  CO.  might  reply  by  quoting  Sir  Norman 
Angell,  winner  of  the  1933  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
who  pointed  out  that  what  Is  wrong  with  this 
sort  of  question  Is  its  assumption  that  one 
must  choose  between  two  ab6oluT«e  "If  I 
have  a  moral  objection,"  Ange'.l  asked,  "to 
tearing  off  a  man's  face  with  a  piece  of  hot 
metal  because  his  government  has  disagreed 
with  mine  as  to  whether  Austrian  or  Russian 
Influence  shall  dominate  in  the  Balkans. 
must  I  also  stand  aside  when  some  drunken 
savage  attacks  a  child?"  (The  Yiddish  poet 
and  critic  Ellezer  Greenberg  tells  of  an  ab- 
solutist advocate  of  nonviolence  who.  pres&ed 
hard  on  whether,  given  the  chance,  he  would 
not  kill  Hitler,  finally  succumbed.  "All  right." 
he  said,  "I'd  kill  him — but  under  a  pseu- 
donym") 

In  Its  popular  "Handbook."  the  Centra! 
Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors  a 
Philadelphia-based  organization  that  assists 
C.O.'s  with  practical  and  legal  counsel,  ad- 
vises young  men  to  ask  themselves  the  ques- 
tions "they  are  likely  to  be  asked  by  their 
boards  and  try  to  decide :  "  1 1 )  what  forms 
of  force  you  are  willing  to  use.  and  In  what 
circumstances;  (2  )  how  far  It  Is  required  that 
you  separate  yourself  from  such  force  as  you 
are  no:  *l!Hng  to  use  personally;  (3)  why 
you  make  these  distinctions;  and  (4)  what 
If  any.  counterproposals  you  wish  to  m.ake 
in  rejecting  violence  " 

Ben  Koenlg  conceded  on  his  application  for 
exemption  that  even  though  he  is  a  believer 
In  nonviolence  he  might  use  force  if  It  was 
needed,  say.  to  prevent  "an  unjust  attack  on 
another,"  and  Paul  Carllng  said  he  would 
gladly  push  a  man  out  of  the  way  of  a  falling 
object.  But  their  boards  did  not  really  seem 
to  care  much  about  the  nice  points  of  their 
philosophies. 

"Handbook  for  Conscientious  Objectors," 
more  than  60.000  copies  of  which  have  been 
sold  since  1952,  comforts  the  objector  with 
the  assurance  that  "he  (however  unworthy) 
is  with  the  prophets,  and  that  his  inquisitors 
(however  worthy!  are  speaking  for  the  dead 
past  out  of  which  man  js  creeping"  (The 
"Handbook"  should  not  be  confused  with 
pamphlets  like  "Brief  Notes  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  of  'Beating'  and  Defeating  the  Draff 
that  have  been  circulated  of  late  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abetting  common  draft  evasion  i 

If,  on  appeal,  either  of  our  young  men 
finally  does  win  CO  status,  two  classifica- 
tions will  be  open  to  him  There  is  I-A-O, 
which  means  that  If  drafted,  he  will  be  as- 
signed to  noncombat  duty  In  the  Army 
probably  as  a  medical  attendant:  about  1.20C 
I-A-O's  are  now  on  active  duty,  a  number  ol 
them  In  Vietnam  (The  Medical  Corps  is 
Jocularly  referred  to  by  CO  •«  as  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventlst  Corps.)  And  there  is  I-O  for 
those,  like  Patil  and  Ben,  who  see  no  moral 
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distinction  between  combatant  and  non- 
combatant;  Ben  points  out  that  the  author- 
ized role  of  an  Army  medic  Is  primarily  to 
get  wounded  troops  back  Into  shape  to  fight 
If  a  I-O  man  Is  drafted,  he  will  be  obliged  to 
take  a  civilian  Job  for  two  years  in  a  hospital 
or  with  an  organization  like  the  New  York 
City  Welfare  Department  or  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  Slightly  more 
than  30.000  youths  out  of  the  31  million  now 
registered  with  their  draft  boards  are  In  the 
I-O  category  and  upwards  of  3.000  of  them 
are  actually  employed  at  low-paying  Jobs 
with  nonprofit  groups. 

Both  Paul  and  Ben  would  be  delighted  to 
ser'.e  in  some  such  capacity.  "I'm  a  teach- 
er." says  Ben.  There  must  be  some  place 
Id  be  useful,  some  sluna  neighborhood  or 
ghetto   .   .   .'• 

The  percentage  of  C.O.'s  In  our  draft  popu- 
lation Is  comparable  to  that  of  World  War  II. 
but  the  effects  of  the  heightening  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  are  evident  In  a  sharp  rise  In  I-O 
figures.  Whereas  about  200  C.O.'s  are  com- 
pleting their  two-year  civilian  service  each 
month,  twice  that  number  are  embarking  on 
It. 

The  objector  who  loses  his  appeal  and  still 
declines  to  enter  the  armed  forces  Is  subject 
to  five  years  In  prison  and  a  fine  of  $10,000. 
Fines  are  almost  never  levied,  however,  and 
the  average  Jail  sentence  now  being  handed 
out  by  District  Courts  around  the  country 
runs  to  about  24  months.  Despite  occasional 
pummellngs  of  draft-card  burners  and  peace 
marchers  by  neighborhood  patriots,  there  has 
been  little  disposition  In  most  places  to  per- 
secute CO  a  'I  dont  sense  any  vindlctlve- 
ness,"  says  Arlo  Tatum.  executive  secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Ob- 
jectors. ••Selective  Service  wants  to  send 
people  to  the  Army,  but  it  doesnt  especially 
want  to  send  people  to  Jail.  " 

Only  about  450  CO.'s.  not  counting  Je- 
hovah's Wltnessee,  have  been  convicted  of 
Selective  Service  violations  since  1948.  In- 
creased call-ups  for  Vietnam  along  with  ris- 
ing tempers  (Senator  John  Stknnis  of  Mis- 
sissippi, who  views  opponents  of  the  war  as 
part  of  the  ubiquitous  Communist  conspir- 
acy, recently  called  on  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  'Jerk  this  movement  up  by  the  roots 
and  grind  It  to  blts'i  could  raise  the  figure 
substantially  In  coming  months. 

Conscientious  objectors  to  war  have  been 
with  us  since  the  beginnings  of  the  nation, 
but  It  was  not  until  World  War  I  that  a  seri- 
ous effort  was  made  by  Congress  to  discourage 
draft-dodging,  yet  permit  some  leeway  to 
conscience.  It  was  a  narrow  leeway.  The 
Conscription  Act  of  1917  limited  exemption 
from  the  draft  to  members  of  "any  well-rec- 
ognized religious  sect"  whose  creed  forbade 
participation  in  ••war  In  any  form.  .  .  ."  The 
War  Department  handled  about  4,000  CD's, 
assigning  those  like  Mennonites,  who  fell 
under  the  law's  provision  to  noncombat  serv- 
ice or  farm  work  Courts-martial  sent  446 
men  to  prison 

Other  C  O  s  of  that  day.  like  Roger  Bald- 
win of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
were  convicted  by  civilian  authorities  for 
falling  to  register  In  his  address  to  the 
court  shortly  before  going  off  to  serve  a  year 
in  prison.  Baldwin  stood  on  absolutist  prin- 
ciples not  only  against  "this  and  all  other 
wars  "  but  against  "the  principle  of  con- 
scription of  life  by  the  state  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  in  time  of  war  or  peace." 

World  War  I  was  an  unhappy  time  for  clvU 
liberties  in  America,  and  the  C.O.'s  in  prison 
barracks,  the  great  majority  of  them  reli- 
gious objectors  who  did  not  belong  to  one  of 
the  privileged  sects,  suffered  severely  from 
the  passions  of  the  hour  They  were  shack- 
led, starved,  hosed,  hanged  by  their  wrlsu 
and  beaten  by  both  warders  and  patriotic 
inmates.  Their  plight  and  the  excessive 
sentences  meted  out  to  them  by  the  Army-*- 
143  were  given  life  Imprisonment,  but  were 


pardoned  in  due  course — became  one  of  the 
earliest  caiisee  of  the  organization,  led  by 
Baldwin,  that  developed  into  the  A.Ci..U. 

In  the  dlsUluslonln^  yet  Ideologically 
exhilarating  aftermath  of  World  War  I  It 
seemed  that  an  entire  generation  of  C.O.'b, 
of  a  political  rather  than  a  religious 
bent,  wfta  growing  up  throughout  the  world. 
In  this  country  In  the  nlneteen-thlrtles. 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  set 
their  names  to  the  Oxford  Oath,  a  pledge 
first  taken  by  undergraduates  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, never  to  fight  for  king  or  country. 
But  the  onrush  of  F'ascism  In  Europe  put 
their  resolution  to  an  impoeslble  test.  In 
1937.  the  year  that  a  half-million  students 
took  the  oath  never  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment In  any  war.  Norman  Thomas,  foremost 
defender  of  the  C.O.'s  of  1917.  wrote: 

"The  pacifism  which  makes  mere  absten- 
tion from  war  the  supreme  command  will  not 
deliver  mankind  from  new  cycles  of  war  and 
new  dark  agee  of  oppreeelon.  It  is  unreaUstlc 
and  mad  to  say  that  it  does  not  matter  who 
wins  in  Spain  If  only  the  guns  are  stilled.  It 
matters  profoundly  not  only  for  Spain  but 
for  mankind  that  the  Fascist  aggression  of 
which  Franco  Is  the  nominal  and  brutal  lead- 
er to  be  defeated." 

When  America  once  again  resorted  to  con- 
scription In  1S40.  only  a  handful  of  the 
signers  of  the  Oxford  Oath  elected  to  go  to 
Jail.  (The  loudest  protests  against  the  draft 
ceased  abruptly  on  the  day  in  June,  1941. 
that  the  U  S.S.R  was  Invaded:  the  American 
Peace  Mobilization  became  the  American 
People's  Mobilization,  and  overnight  many 
peacemongers  turned  positively  ferocious.) 

The  1940  Selective  Service  and  Training 
Act  allowed  exemption  to  anyone  who.  "by 
reason  of  religious  training  and  belief,  is  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation  in  war 
In  any  form,"  a  more  generous  and  con- 
slderaby  vaguer  standard  than  that  of  World 
War  I — though  not  vag^e  enough  to  cover 
the  likes  of  Roger  Baldwin.  About  13.000 
men  were  granted  a  I-O  status  and  per- 
mitted. If  drafted,  to  serve  their  time  on  the 
home  front. 

Most  observers  agree,  in  the  word.s  of  an 
A.C  L.U  official,  that  "the  treatment  of  C  O  's 
in  the  nlneteen-fortles  was  far  more  civilized 
than  In  1917.'  The  objectors  owed  their  Im- 
proved lot  mainly  to  a  tolerant  public 
opinion  A  jxjll  taken  during  the  war  found 
that  fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  Americans  felt 
that  C  O.'s  should  be  imprisoned  The  pre- 
vailing Judicial  attitude  was  exemplified  by 
the  Judge  who  sentenced  one  CO  to  Jail, 
with  this  farewell:  "This  is  your  conscience, 
and  It  Is  your  duty  to  obey  It,' even  If  it 
brings  physical  pain  or  death.  .  .  ."  In  a 
single  gesture  a  Judge  might  thus  indulge 
both  his  punitive  Inclinations  and  his 
libertarian  sensibilities. 

Jail  sentences  varied  considerably,  depend- 
ing on  where  the  C  O.  happened  to  be  tried 
In  Vermont  during  194243  the  average  sen- 
tence for  all  Selective  Service  violators  was  11 
months;  In  South  Dakota.  55  7  months:  the 
average  for  the  nation  was  30  6  mouth.s 
Robert  Lowell,  scjon  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  nation's  outstanding  poets,  was  given 
a  year  and  a  day.  and  was  paroled  after  four 
months.  A  devout  Catholic,  he  was  the  only 
CO.  In  his  prison  who  gave  as  one  reason  for 
refusing  to  Join  up  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  was  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
Union 

Most  of  the  6,000  men  who  went  to  prison 
for  Violating  the  draft  law  during  World 
War  II  were  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  (In  re- 
cent years  an  understanding  between  the 
Witnesses  and  the  Justice  Department  has 
kept  down  the  Witness  population  m  the 
F'ederal  prisons,  but  a  hundred  or  so  may 
still  be  found  behind  bars  at  any  given  time, 
they  decline  to  settle  for  anything  less  than 
complete  deferment  with  a  rV-D  classifica- 
tion, since  by  their  lights  they  are  all  mlnLs- 


ters  of  God.)      A  number  of  Black  MusJlna 
were  Jailed  for  refusing  to  register. 

In  some  prisons  the  CO  's.  being  better 
educated  and  more  Intelligent  than  the  run 
of  convicts,  were  entrusted  with  oiBce  Jofc« 
But  the  politically  orlentad.  like  Jin,  p^^ 
who  served  almost  three  years  in  the  Pederai 
prison  at  Danbury.  Conn.,  and  who  no» 
works  for  the  War  Reslfters  League,  compu- 
cated  the  lives  of  prison  wardens  by  going  on 
periodic  sit-down  and  hunger  strike.s  for  a 
shorter  work  week,  better  treatment  for 
CDs,  a  fairer  parole  system  and  an  end  to 
prLson  segregation.  On  the  other  hand.  9om« 
of  them,  including  Peck,  volunteered  to  serre 
as  guinea  pigs  In  medical  experlmentE 

The  present  military  conscription  law 
l>&Esed  in  1948  and  amended  In  1951,  carried 
forward  the  "religlcms  training  and  belief" 
provision  from  the  1940  law  But  Congrew 
unwilling  to  let  vague  enough  alone,  stated 
further:  "•Religious  training  and  belief  in  thlj 
connection  means  an  Individual's  belief  in 
a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  involving 
duties  superior  to  those  arising  from  any 
human  relation,  but  does  not  include  essen- 
tially political,  sociological  or  philosophical 
views  of  a  merely  personal  code." 

The  practical  effect  of  this  ostensible  clari- 
fication was  at  first  difficult  to  discern.  Arlo 
Tatum  says:  "The  fellows  the  Congress  ap- 
parently had  In  mind  were  the  completely 
apolitical  rellgloi^  fundamentalists,  the  ones 
who  came  before  their  draft  boards  and  an- 
nounced. 'God  told  me  not  to  fight  '  But  in 
most  places  they  wouldn't  have  had  any 
trouble  anyway.  It  was  the  more  sophliil- 
cated  objectors  whose  claims  were  being 
turned  down." 

The  objectors  who  have  been  getting  mo«t 
attention  In  recent  months  do  tend  to  b< 
more  sophisticated  than  their  predecessors 
in  the  peace  churches.  Ralph  DlOla  of  the 
War  Reslsters  League,  which  assists  mainly 
unchurched  C.O.'s.  explains:  'Most  of  them 
have  had  some  college.  The  poorer  kids,  tbe 
less  educated,  get  confused  by  all  the  worda 
and  regulations.  It  takes  some  educstloc 
for  a  young  man  to  get  clear  in  his  mind 
what  he  believes  and  also  to  understand 
what  his  rights  are  under  the  law  Many 
of  the  men  who  come  to  us  have  been  active 
on  campus  In  one  cause  or  another — civil 
rights,  Vietnam.  They  know  what's  what 
Our  problem  is  how  to  help  the  kids  who 
haven't  had  the  middle-class  privileges" 

Lieut  Gen  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  director  of 
Selective  Service,  does  not  doubt  the  sincer- 
ity of  nonrellglous  objectors:  indeed  he  ad- 
mits to  a  certain  admiration  for  them 
"They  wouldn't  be  dissenters  from  the  roast 
If  they  weren't  individualists  "  But  he  siu- 
pect£  that  some  objectors,  at  least,  are  re- 
spotxdlng  as  much  to  outside  commotion  as 
to  Inner  voices,  "It's  not  always  easy  to  tell 
whether  you're  trtily  following  the  dictates  o; 
your  conscience  or  Just  being  carried  away  by 
somebody  el-se's  eloquence  or  the  excitement 
of  the  times.  Youngsters  are  likely  to  rush 
out  after  every  new  girl  In  town  " 

None  of  the  three  young  men  who  recently 
carried  the  subtleties  of  their  positions  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court-  Daniel  A  Seeger  and 
Arno  S.  Jakobson  of  New  York  and  Fores! 
B  Peter  of  California-  fit  Into  the  tradi- 
tional religious  CO.  niche. 

Seeger  said  he  believed  In  •  gixxtncss  and 
virtue  for  their  own  sakes  "  and  held  a  re- 
ligious faith  In  a  purely  ethical  creed  "  J»- 
kobson  also  expressed  a  belief  in  "goodness, 
which  for  him  was  "the  ultimate  cause  for 
the  being  of  the  universe"  Peter  based  hU 
refusal  to  serve  on  "our  democratic  .American 
culture,  with  Its  values  derived  from  the 
Western  religious  and  phllo.sophlral  tradi- 
tion." These  declarations  did  not  satisfy 
their  respective  draft  boards.  And  all  three 
were  convicted  In  district  court  of  refusing 
to  report  for  military  duty  after  their  CO 
claims   had   been   rejected 
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Ruling  unanimously  In  favor  of  the  three 
tn  Marcii,  1965.  the  Supreme  Court  conrhided 
(to  the  likely  astonishment  of  the  Congress- 
man who  had  Inserted  the  "Supreme  Being" 
clause  under  the  Impression  that  they  were 
restricting,  not  Inviting,  exemptions)  that 
Congress  "was  merely  clarifying  the  meaning 
of  religif'us  training  and  belief  so  as  to  em- 
brace all  religions  and  to  exclude  essentially 
political,  sciclologlcal  or  philosophical  views." 

Justice  Tom  Clark,  with  the  assistance  of 
references  to  Paul  Tllllch.  the  Bishop  of 
Woolwich  and  the  schema  of  the  Ecumenical 
Council,  stated  for  the  Court  that  "the  test 
of  belief  in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being'  Is 
whether  a  given  belief  that  Is  sincere  and 
meaningful  occupies  a  place  In  the  life  of 
Its  pos-sessor  parallel  to  that  filled  by  the 
orthodox  belief  In  God  of  one  who  clearly 
qualifies  lor  the  exemption  Where  such 
beliefs  have  parallel  positions  in  the  lives  of 
their  respective  holders  we  cannot  say  that 
one  Is  'In  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being'  and 
the  other  is  not," 

The  burden  of  the  decision,  then.  Is  that 
one  need  not  believe  In  God  as  He  is  com- 
monly worshiped  In  the  nation's  churches  to 
qualify  as  a  conscientious  objector  It  was 
in  this  light  that  Ben  Koenlg  felt  able  to 
reply  "yes  "  to  the  question  on  his  CO  form. 
Do  you  believe  in  a  Supreme  Beinj;?"  If 
the  Court's  decision  seems  to  give  the  Con- 
jxessmen  a  very  large  benefit  of  theological 
breadth  !t  is  because  not  to  have  done  so 
would  have  called  into  doubt  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Supreme  Being  clause. 

Like  surgeons  trying  to  s;ive  a  dubiously 
f'anctionlng  organ,  the  Justices  preferred  to 
tamper  with  It  rather  than  simply  cut  It 
out  Justice  Douglas  set  forth  the  predica- 
ment in  his  concurring  opinion:  "If  I  read 
the  statute  differently  from  the  Court  I 
would  have  difficulties  For  then  those  who 
embraced  one  religious  faith  rather  than 
another  would  be  subject  to  penalties:  and 
that  kind  of  discrimination  .  would  violate 
the  free  exercise  clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment It  would  also  result  In  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  by  preferring  some  religions 
over  others — an  Invidious  discrimination  that 
would  run  afoul  of  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  .  ,  ." 

It  Is  already  being  predicted  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  heard  the  last  of  con- 
scientious-otajector  cases.  Peter  and  Jakob- 
■lon,  when  a.sked  whether  they  believed  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  gave  answers  which,  while 
unorthodox,  might  have  been  accepted  by  a 
(Iraft  board  Inclined  to  accept  them.  But 
Seeger  born  a  Catholic  and  now  a  regular 
participant  at  a  Quaker  Meeting  on  Morn- 
mgside  Heights,  considers  himself  "a  reli- 
eious  agnostic";  he  t.ook  his  stand,  remem- 
ber, on  "goodness  and  virtue  for  their  own 
»akes  "  In  upholding  his  claim  to  exemp- 
tion the  U  S  Court  of  Appeals  had  ruled  that 
the  "Supreme  Being"  requirement  violated 
his  rights  of  due  process — a  ruling  that  the 
Justice  Department  automatically  appealed 
and  the  highest  Court  managed  to  sidestep 
with  its  Fpaclous  definition  But  how  long 
will  the  Court  be  able  to  avoid  facing  up  to 
the  i.s«ue  raised? 

A  definition  of  belief  In  a  Supreme  Being 
that  can  encompass  someone  like  Seeger. 
who  would  go  no  further  than  state  that  he 
did  not  disavow  a  belief  ••In  a  relation  to  a 
Supreme  Being."  doubtless  frees  the  draft  law 
!rom  the  charge  that  It  discriminates  among 
religions:  even  persons  who  leave  the  knotty 
question  of  Qod  open  may  now  be  ad- 
mitted to  Judicial  grace.  But  unmitigated 
seculari.'its  and  outright  atheists  are  still 
damned  Ttiey  Insist,  like  Evan  Thomas, 
bMther  of  Norman,  who  was  sentenced  to  life 
■mprisunment  for  his  refusjil  to  serve  in 
World  War  I  and  waa  again  Indicted  for 
refusing  to  register  tn  World  War  II.  that 
religion  has  no  monopoly  on  conscience. 
thf  Selective  Service  Act  to  the  contrary  not- 
witlisiandlng  " 


The  atheist  has  not  yet  had  his  day  in 
court,  but  if  and  when  he  does,  he  may  claim 
that  In  favoring  religious  objectors  over  non- 
religious  objectors,  the  draft  law  constitutes 
an  establishment  of  religion  by  the  state,  an 
act  clearly  prohibited  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers. He  may  argue  that  Congress  need  not 
exempt  anybody  from  the  dratt— but  If  It 
decides  to  honor  men's  consciences,  It  must 
not  show  partiality  toward  religious  con- 
sciences. 

Another  question  still  to  be  finally  resolved 
is  whether  men  who  object  for  conscience's 
sake  to  killing  In  a  particular  war,  like  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  should  be  forced  to  choose 
between  an  Army  uniform  and  a  Jail  uniform, 
"It's  the  nature  of  this  war."  says  Ralph 
DlGla  of  the  War  Reslsters  League,  "We 
have  people  coming  in  who  aren't  objectors 
In  the  usual  sense,  not  pacifists.  But  they 
are  opposed  to  this  war.  and  they're  think- 
ing along  these  lines  now." 

A  24-year-old  soldier  from  New  Orleans 
who  was  inducted,  trained  and  sent  to  Viet- 
nam as  a  rifleniiui  despite  his  declarations 
that  he  could  not  take  a  human  life — 
"especially  in  reference  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam"— has  been  sentenced  to  a  year's  Impris- 
onment by  a  military  court  for  his  refusal 
to  fight.  His  mother  explains,  "He  Is  not  a 
conscientious  objector,  not  a  pacifist.  He 
Just  cant  kill  those  people." 

Although  spokesmen  for  some  of  the  tra- 
ditional peace  churches  deplore  what  they 
see  as  an  organized  attempt  ""to  subvert  the 
rellglotis  principle  of  conscientious  objection 
for  the  purpose  of  draft-dodging."  the  con- 
cept of  a  '"Just  war,"  which  places  moral 
limits  on  a  war's  ends  and  means,  goes  back 
to  St.  Augustine.  (Members  of  the  "New 
Left."  notes  Arlo  Tatum.  are  distressed  by 
any  interpretation  that  finds  them  to  be 
operating  in  an  orthodox  manner  of  any 
sort. ) 

During  World  War  II.  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  turned  down  an  objector 
who  refused  to  fight  in  that  pmrtlcular  con- 
flict; his  objection,  ruled  Judge  Augustus 
Hand,  was  political  rather  than  religious. 
But  now  the  AC. L.U.  Ls  able  to  employ  the 
language  of  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  as  it 
reminds  us  that  ••there  are  those  who.  though 
not  objecting  to  all  wars,  refuse  to  serve  In  a 
particular  war  for  reasons  which  have  the 
-same  place  In  their  lives  as  that  filled  by  the 
paclfLst  conscience  of  those  who  are  ad- 
mittedly eligible  for  the  exemption" 

This  reasoning  might,  if  extended  to  the 
uttermost,  apply  to  those  who  object  to  the 
Vietnam  war  out  of  affection  for  the  Vlet- 
cong  or  because  they'd  rather  Invade  South 
Africa,  as  well  as  to  men  who  are  repelled 
by  the  Idea  of  supporting  military  dlct.itor- 
shlps  by  dropping  napalm  on  clvlllan.s.  de- 
stroying crops  and  torturing  prisoners.  For 
the  time  being,  however,  spjeclfic-war  objec- 
tors and  atheists  are  still  beyond  the  pale, 
T  Oscar  Smith,  chief  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Conscientious  Objector  Section,  says 
that  as  the  law  stands,  he  would  have  to  rec- 
ommend that  Selective  Service  deny  CO. 
status  to  members  of  both  groups 

The  Universal  Military  Service  and  Train- 
ing Act  will  come  up  for  extension  again  on 
July  1,  1967.  but  In  view  of  the  commo- 
tion in  Congress  over  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  on  school  prayer,  nothing  is  to  be  ex- 
F>ected  from  that  quarter  which  might  rescue 
our  unorthodox  conscientious  objectors  from 
their  limbo 

General  Hershey.  who  can  usually  count  on 
getting  a  laugh  when  he  remarks  that  some 
of  his  best  friends  are  C  O.'s  takes  a  practical 
rtew  of  the  problem:  "If  the  law  permitted 
men  to  escape  the  draft  because  of  any  kind 
of  pht^logophlcal  belief,  where  would  we  stop? 
Persoftally.  I  can  think  of  some  Uixes  that 
I  wouldn't  pay  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ve 
been  progressing  very  last  toward  tolerance 
In  treating  CO.'s,  but  tolerance  can  be  suici- 


dal for  the  group.     I'd  say  we  have  reached  a 
pretty  good  compromise  on  the  matter.  ' 

Meanwhile.  Paul  Carllng.  Ben  Koenlg  and 
thousands  of  other  young  men  await  a  deci- 
sion from  above.  Untradltlonal  though  their 
beliefs  may  seem  to  the  Congress,  they  are  as 
old  as  the  state  itself,  and  have  often  been 
paid  homage,  at  least  in  words,  even  by  those 
obliged  to  send  the  believers  to  jail.  For  all 
their  political  and  logical  deficiencies  and 
their  pretensions  to  superior  virtue,  our 
CO  's  serve  to  remind  us,  today  as  ever,  that 
our  republic  strangely  finds  strength  in  the 
tension  between  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment and  the  imperatives  of  belief,  between 
the  demands  of  authority  and  the  refusals 
of  exasperating  Individuals. 

SELECnvX    SERVICE    CLASSIFlCA'nONS 

I-A — Unconditionally  available  for  servlcse. 

I-A-O — CO.  available  for  noncombatant 
duty  only. 

I-O — CO.  opposed  to  both  combatant  and 
noncombatant  military  duty  and  available 
for  assignment  to  civilian  work 

I-S — High  school  or  college  student  de- 
ferred to  complete  school   year 

I-Y — Qualified  for  service  only  In  time  of 
war  or  national   emergency. 

II-A — Deferred  because  of  essential  civil- 
ian employment 

II-C — Defe.Ted  because  of  essential  agri- 
cultural employment. 

II-S — Deferred  for  study 

I-D — Member  of  armed  forces  reserve  or 
student   taking   military   training 

IIT-A — Deferred  because  Induction  would 
cause   extreme   hardship   for   dependents 

rv-A — Completed  military  duty;  sole  sur- 
viving son 

IV-B — Officials  deferred  by  law 

rV-C-  Aliens  not  on  permanent  resident 
status,  who  have  not  been  In  the  U.S.  for 
more  than  one  year. 

IV-D — Ministers  and  full-time  students 
preparing  for  ministry  under  direction  of  a 
recognized  church  or  religious  organization. 

IV-F — Not  qualified  for  any  service. 

V-A — Over  age. 

I-W — CO 's  in  assigned  civilian  service. 
Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  24  months 
of  clvuian  service  or  upon  earlier  release, 
CO  's  are  clasfiified  I-W  until  past  the  age 
of  liability  for  the  draft,  when  they  are  re- 
classified V-A. 

I-C — Member   of  the  armed  forces. 


( J I  Conscientious  objectors. — Nothing  con- 
tained m  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire any  person  to  be  subject  to  combatant 
training  and  service  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  who.  by  reason  of  religious- 
training  and  belief  is  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  participation  In  war  In  anv  form. 
Religious  training  and  belief  In  this  con- 
nections means  an  individual's  belief  in  a  re- 
lation to  a  Supreme  Being  involving  duties 
superior  to  those  arising  from  any  human  re- 
lation, but  does  not  Include  essentially  po- 
litical, sociological,  or  philosophical  views  or 
a  merely  personal  moral  code. 


Syllabus. 
UwrnsD  States  r  ^egeb 

CERTIORARI     TO     ^^^E     TNITEn     STATES     COtTtT     OT 
APPEALS  POB  THE  SrCONE  CIBCtTr 

I  No  50.  Argued  November  16-  !7,  1964. — ^De- 
cided March  8.  1965») 
These  three  cases  Involve  the  exemption 
claims  under  §  6(J)  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors who  did  not  belong  to  an  orthodox 
religious  sect.  Section  6(J)  excepu  from 
combatant  service  in  the  armed  forces  those 


♦Together  with  No.  51.  Vnited  States  v. 
JaA:ob.'»ori.  on  certiorari  to  the  same  court, 
and  No.  29,  Peter  v.  United  States,  on  cer- 
tiorari to  the  UrUted  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 
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who  are  conscleaUously  opposed  to  participa- 
tion In  war  by  reason  of  their  "religious 
training  and  b«llef."  i.e.,  belief  In  an  Indi- 
vidual's relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  Involv- 
ing duties  beyond  a  human  relationsblp  but 
not  essentially  political,  sociological,  or 
philosophical  views  or  a  merely  personal 
moral  code.  In  all  the  cases  convictions  were 
obtained  In  the  District  Courts  for  refusal  to 
submit  to  Induction  In  the  armed  forces;  In 
Nos.  50  and  51  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed 
and  In  No.  29  tbe  conviction  was  affirmed. 
Held: 

1.  The  test  of  religious  belief  within  the 
meaning  of  the  exemption  In  J  6(J)  is 
whether  it  is  a  sincere  and  meaningful  belief 
occupying  In  the  life  of  Its  pwaesessor  a  place 
parallel  to  that  filled  by  the  Ood  of  thoee 
admittedly  qualified  for  the  exemption  Pp. 
173-180. 

(a)  The  exemption  does  not  cover  those 
who  oppose  war  from  a  merely  pjersonal 
moral  code  nor  those  who  decide  that  war  is 
wrong  on  the  basis  of  essentially  political, 
sociological  or  economic  considerations  rather 
than  religious  belief      P    173. 

(b)  There  Is  no  Issue  here  or  athelltlc  be- 
liefs and  accordingly  the  decision  does  not 
deal  with   that  question.     Pp.   173-174. 

(c)  This  test  accords  with  long-established 
legislative  policy  of  equal  treatment  for  those 
whose  objection  to  military  service  Is  based 
on  religious  beliefs.     Pp.  177-180. 

2.  Local  boards  and  courts  are  to  decide 
whether  the  objector's  beliefs  are  sincerely 
held  and  whether  they  are.  In  his  own 
scheme  of  things,  religious;  they  are  not  to 
require  proof  of  the  religious  doctrines  nor 
are  they  to  reject  beliefs  because  they  are  not 
comprehensible      Pp.  184-186. 

3  Under  the  broad  construction  applicable 
to  |6(j)  the  applications  Involved  in  these 
cases,  none  of  which  was  based  on  merely 
personal  moral  codes,  qualified  for  exemp- 
Uon       Pp.  185-188 

326  F  2d  846  and  335  P  Sd  409,  affirmed; 
324  P.  ad   173.  reversed 

Solicitor  General  Cox  argxied  the  cause  for 
the  United  States  In  all  cases.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Miller  was  with  him  on  the 
briefs  In  all  cases  Ralph  S.  Spritzer  was  with 
him  on  the  briefs  In  Nos.  50  and  61,  and  Afor- 
shall  Tamor  Golding  was  with  Mm  on  the 
briefs  in  No.  60. 

Duane  B.  Beeson  argued  the  cause  and 
filed  a  brief  for  petitioner  in  No.  29. 

Kenneth  W.  Greenaioalt  argued  the  cause 
and   filed  a  brief   for  respondent   In  No.  60. 
Herman  Adlerstein  argued  the  catise  and 
filed  a  brief  for  respondent  In  No.  61. 

Briefs  of  amid  curiae,  urging  affirmance  In 
Nos.  50  and  61  and  reversal  in  No.  29.  were 
filed  by  Alfred  Lawrence  Toombs  and  Melvin 
L.  Wulf  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  by  Leo  Pfeffer,  Shad  Polier,  Will 
Masloic  and  Joseph  B.  Robison  for  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress.  Briefs  of  amid  curiae, 
urging  affirmance  in  No.  50,  were  filed  by  Her- 
bert A.  Wolff,  Leo  Rosen,  Nanette  DembitM, 
and  Nancy  F.  Wechsler  for  the  American 
Ethical  Union,  and  by  Tolbert  H.  McCarroll, 
Lester  Forest  and  Paul  Blanshard  for  the 
American  Humanist  Association. 

Afr  Justice  Clark  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

These  cases  involve  claims  of  conscientious 
objectors  under  I  6(J)  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act,  60  U.SC.  App. 
;  456(J)  ( 1958  ed.) .  which  exempts  from  com- 
batant training  and  sen-ice  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  those  persons  who 
by  reason  of  their  religious  training  and  be- 
lief are  conscientiously  opposed  to  ptartlclpa- 
tion  In  war  In  any  form  The  cases  were  con- 
solidated for  argument  and  we  considered 
them  together  although  each  Involves  differ- 
ent facts  and  circimistances.  The  parties 
raise  the  basic  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  section  which  defines  the  term 
"religious  training  and  belief,"  as  used  in  the 
Act.  as  "an  Individual's  belief  in  a  relation  to 


a  Supreme  Being  involving  duties  superior  to 
those  arising  from  any  human  relation,  but 
(not  Including)  essentially  political,  socio- 
logical, or  philosophical  views  or  a  merely 
personal  moral  code."  The  constitutional  at- 
tack Is  launched  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment's Establishment  and  Free  Exercise 
Clauses  and  Is  twofold:  (1)  The  section  does 
not  exempt  nonrellgious  conscientious  objec- 
tors; and  (2)  It  discriminates  between  differ- 
ent forms  of  religious  expression  In  violation 
of  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  Jakobsou  (No.  51)  and  F^ter 
(No.  29)  also  claim  that  their  beliefs  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  section.  Jakob- 
son  claims  that  he  meets  the  standards  of 
S  6(J)  because  his  opposition  to  war  Is  based 
on  belief  In  a  Supreme  Reality  and  Is  there- 
fore an  obligation  superior  to  one  reeultlng 
from  man's  relationship  to  his  fellow  man. 
Peter  contends  that  his  opposition  to  war 
derives  from  his  acceptance  of  the  existence 
of  a  universal  power  beyond  that  of  man  and 
that  this  acceptance  In  fact  constitutes  be- 
lief In  a  Supreme  Being,  qualifying  him  for 
exemption.  'We  granted  certiorari  in  each  of 
the  cases  because  of  their  Importance  In  the 
administration  of  the  Act.     377  U.S.  922. 

We  have  concluded  that  Congress,  In  us- 
ing the  expression  "Supreme  Being"  rather 
than  the  designation  "Ood,"  was  merely 
clarifying  the  meaning  of  religious  train- 
ing and  belief  so  as  to  embrace  all  rellglotos 
and  to  exclude  essentially  political,  sociologi- 
cal, or  phlloeophlcal  views.  We  believe  that 
under  this  construction,  the  test  of  belief  "in 
a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being"  is  whether 
a  given  belief  that  is  sincere  and  meaning- 
ful occupies  a  place  in  the  life  of  its  pos- 
sessor {jarallel  to  that  filled  by  the  ortho- 
dox belief  In  Ood  of  one  who  clearly  quali- 
fies for  the  exemption.  Where  such  beliefs 
have  parallel  positions  In  the  lives  of  their 
respective  holders  we  cannot  say  that  one 
Is  "In  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being"  and 
the  other  Is  not.  We  have  concluded  that 
the  beliefs  of  the  objectors  In  these  cases 
meet  these  criteria,  and.  accordingly,  we 
affirm  the  Judgments  In  Nos  SO  and  51  and 
reverse  the  Judgment  in  No.  29. 

THE    FACTS    n*    THE    CASES 

No.  50:  Seeger  was  convicted  In  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  of  having  refused  to  submit  to 
Induction  In  the  armed  forces.  He  was  orig- 
inally classified  1-A  in  1953  by  his  local 
board,  but  this  classification  was  changed 
In  1966  to  2-S  (Student)  and  he  remained 
In  this  status  until  1968  when  he  was  re- 
classified 1-A.  He  first  claimed  exemption 
as  a  conscientious  objector  in  1967  after  suc- 
cessive annual  renewals  of  his  student  clas- 
sification. Although  he  did  not  adopt  ver- 
batim the  printed  Selective  Service  System 
form,  he  declared  that  he  was  conscientious- 
ly opposed  to  participation  in  war  in  any 
form  by  reason  of  his  "religious"  belief; 
that  he  preferred  to  leave  the  question  as  to 
his  belief  In  a  Supreme  Being  open,  "rather 
than  answer  'yes'  or  'no'  ";  that  his  "skepti- 
cism or  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  Ood" 
did  "not  necessarily  mean  lack  of  faith  in 
anything  whatsoever";  that  his  was  a  "be- 
lief in  and  devotion  to  goodness  and  virtue 
for  their  own  sakes,  and  a  religlotu  faith 
in  a  purely  ethical  creed."  R.  69-70,  '.Z.  He 
cited  such  personages  as  Plato,  Aristotle  and 
Spinoza  for  support  of  his  ethical  belief  in 
Intellectual  and  moral  integrity  "without 
belief  in  God,  except  ln*the  remotest  sense." 
R.  73.  His  belief  was  found  to  be  sincere, 
honest,  and  made  In  good  faith;  and  his 
consdentio-us  objection  to  be  based  upon  In- 
dividual training  and  belief,  both  of  which 
Included  research  In  rellgflous  and  cultural 
fields.  Seeger's  claim,  however,  was  denied 
solely  because  It  was  not  based  upon  a  "be- 
lief in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being"  as 
required  by  J8(J)  of  the  Act.  At  trial 
Seeger's  counsel  admitted  that  Seeger's  be- 
lief was  not  in  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being 
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as  commonly  understood,  but  contended  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  exemption  because 
"under  the  present  law  Mr.  Seeger's  poalUon 
would  also  include  definltloTis  of  religion 
which  have  been  stated  more  recently,"  r. 
40.  and  oould  be  "acoommodated"  under  the 
definition  of  religious  training  and  belief  la 
the  Act.  R.  53.  He  was  convicted  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed,  holding  that  the 
Supreme  Being  reqiUrement  of  the  secUou 
distinguished  "between  Internally  derivtd 
and  externally  compelled  beliefs"  and  wu 
therefore,  an  "impermissible  classification"' 
under  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment.    32^  P.  2d  846. 

No.  51:  Jakobeon  was  also  convicted  la 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  on  » 
charg«  of  refusing  to  submit  to  Induction. 
On  his  app>eal  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed 
on  the  ground  that  rejection  of  his  claim 
may  have  rested  on  the  fact\ial  finding,  er- 
roneously made,  that  he  did  not  believe  In  a 
Supreme  Being  as  required  by  8  6 1 J  i .  325  p 
2d  409. 

Jakobson  was  originally  classified    1-A  in 
1953   and  intermittently   enjoyed   a  student 
classification  until   1956      It   was  not  until 
April   1958  that  he  made  claim  to  noncom- 
batant  classification  (1-A-O)   as  a  conscien- 
tious  objector.     He   stated    on   the  Selective 
Service  System  form  that  he  believed  in  a 
"Supreme  Being  "  who  was  "Creator  of  Man" 
in  the  sense  of  being  "ultimately  responsibl* 
for  the  existence  of"  man  and  who  wag  "th.* 
Supreme   Reality"    of    which   "the   existence 
of  man  Is  the  result."    R.  44.     (Emphasis  In 
the  original.)      He  explained  that  his  reli- 
gious   and    social    thinking    had    developed 
after    much    meditation    and    thought.     He 
had   concluded   that   man   must   be   "partly 
spiritual"    and.    therefore,    "partly    skin    to 
the  Supreme  RecJity";   and  that  his  "most 
Important  religious  law"  was  that  "no  man 
ought  ever  to  wilfully  sacrifice  another  man's 
life  as  a  means  to  any  other  end.  ..."    R. 
45-46.     In   December    1968    he    requested  s 
l-O   classification   since   he   felt   that  par- 
ticipation  in   any   form   of   military  service 
would  Involve  him  In  "too  many  situations 
and    relationships    that    would    be   a   strain 
on  [hls|   conscience  that  [he  felt  be|  nnwt 
avoid."     R.  70      He  submitted  a  long  mem- 
orajidum  of  "notes  on  religion"  In  which  he 
defined  religion  as  the  "sum  and  essence  of 
one's    basic    attitudes    to    the    fundamental 
problems  of  human  existence."  R.  72   (em- 
phasis In  the  original ) ;  he  said  that  be  be- 
lieved  in   "Godness"   which   was   "the  Ulti- 
mate Cause  for  the  fact  of  the  Being  of  the 
Universe";   that  to  deny  Its  existence  would 
but  deny  the  existence  of  the  universe  be- 
cause  "anything   that   Is.   has   an   Ultimate 
Cause  for  Its  Being."     R.  73.     There  was  a 
relationship   to   Oodness,   he  stated.  In  two 
directions,  i.e.,  "vertictLlly.  towards  Godnesa 
directly."    and    "horizontally,    towards  Ood- 
ness through  Mankind  and  the  World."    R. 
74.     He  accepted  the  latter  one.     The  Board 
classified  him  1-A-O  and  Jakobson  appealed.* 
The    hearing   officer    found    that   the   claim 
was  based  upon  a  personal  moral  code  and 
that  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  claim.    The 
Appeal  Board  classified  him  1-A.    It  did  not 
indicate  upon  what  ground  It  based  Its  de- 
cision, i.  e..  Insincerity  or  a  conclusion  that 
his  belief  was  only  a  personal  moral  code. 
The  Oourt  of  Appeals  reversed,  finding  that 
his  claim  came  within  the  reqtiirements  rf 
}6(J).      Because    It    could    not    determine 
whether  the  Appeal  Board  bad  found  that 
Jakobson's  beliefs  failed  to  come  within  the 
statutory  definition,  or  whether  It  had  con- 
cluded that  he  lacked  sincerity.  It  directed 
dismissal  of  tbe  Indictment. 

No.  29 :  Forest  Brltt  Peter  was  convicted  In 
the  Northern  District  of  California  on  a 
charge  of  refusing  to  submit  to  induction. 
In  his  Selective  Service  System  form  he 
stated  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  a  re- 
ligious sect  or  organisation:  he  failed  to 
execute  section  VII  of  the  questionnaire  but 
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attached  to  it  a  qtiotatlon  expressing  opposi- 
tion to  war.  In  which  he  stated  that  he  con- 
curred In  a  later  form  he  hedged  the  ques- 
Oon  as  lo  his  belief  In  a  Supreme  Being  by 
aavlng  that  it  depended  on  the  definition 
and  he  apF>ended  a  statement  that  he  felt 
11  a  violation  of  his  moral  code  to  take  human 
life  and  that  he  considered  this  belief  su- 
perior to  his  obligation  to  the  state.  As  to 
ifheUier  his  conviction  was  religious,  he 
quoted  vflth  approval  Reverend  John  Haynes 
Holmes'  definition  of  religion  as  "the  con- 
sciousness of  some  power  manifest  in  nature 
which  helps  man  In  the  ordering  of  his  life 
la  h.irmony  with  Its  demands  .  .  .  [;  It] 
u  the  supreme  expression  of  human  nature; 
't  Us  man  thinking  his  highest,  feeling  hU 
deepest,  and  living  his  best."  R.  27  The 
source  of  his  conviction  he  attributed  to 
reading  and  meditation  "in  our  democratic 
American  culture,  with  Its  values  derived 
from  the  western  religious  and  philosophical 
tradition  "  Ibid.  As  to  his  belief  in  a  Su- 
preme Being.  Peter  stated  that  he  supposed 
•70U  could  call  that  a  belief  in  the  Supreme 
Being  or  Ood.  These  Just  do  not  happen  to 
be  the  words  I  use."  R.  11.  In  1959  he  was 
classified  1-A,  although  there  was  no  evi- 
dence in  the  record  that  he  was  not  sincere 
m  his  beliefs.  After  his  conviction  for  fail- 
ure to  repoft  for  Induction  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  assuming  arguendo  that  he  was 
imcere.  affirmed.  324  F.  2d  173. 

BACKOROirND  OT  §  6  (  j  i 

Chief  Justice  Hughes.  In  his  opinion  in 
United  States  v.  Macintosh.  283  U.S  605 
1 19311,  enunciated  the  rationale  behind  the 
long  recognition  of  conscientious  objection 
to  participation  In  war  accorded  by  Congress 
in  our  various  conscription  laws  when  he  de- 
clared that  "In  the  forum  of  conscience,  duty 
to  a  moral  power  higher  than  the  State  has 
alwuys  been  maintained."  At  633  (dissenting 
opinion  I .  In  a  similar  vein  Harlan  Rske 
Stone,  later  Chief  Justice,  drew  from  the  Na- 
tions  past  when  he  declared  that  "both  mor- 
als and  sound  policy  require  that  the  state 
ahould  not  violate  the  conscience  of  the  In- 
dividual. All  our  history  gives  confirmation 
to  the  view  that  liberty  of  conscience  has  a 
mora!  and  social  value  which  makes  It  worthy 
of  preservation  at  the  hands  of  the  state.  So 
deep  in  its  significance  and  vital,  indeed.  Is 
it  to  the  integrity  of  man's  moral  and  spirit- 
ual nature  that  nothing  short  of  the  self- 
preservation  of  the  state  should  warrant  Its 
violation;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  state  which  preserves  its  life  by 
a  settled  policy  of  violation  of  the  conscience 
of  the  individual  will  not  In  fact  ultimately 
lose  it  by  the  process."  Stone,  The  Con- 
Kientlous  Objector.  21  Col.  Univ.  Q.  253,  269 
(1919). 

Governmental  recognition  of  the  moral 
dilemma  posed  for  persons  of  certain  reli- 
gious faiths  by  the  call  to  arms  came  early 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  Various  meth- 
ods of  ameliorating  their  dlfllculty  were 
adopted  by  the  Colonies,  and  were  later  per- 
petuated In  state  statutes  and  constitutions 
Thus  by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  there  ex- 
isted a  state  pattern  of  exempting  conscien- 
tious objectors  on  religious  grounds.  In  the 
I^eral  Militia  Act  of  1862  control  of  con- 
tcripuon  was  left  primarily  in  the  States. 
However,  General  Order  No.  99.  issued  by  the 
Adjutant  General  pursuant  to  that  Act,  pro- 
Tided  for  striking  from  the  conscription  list 
those  who  were  exempted  by  the  States;  it 
&lso  esUbllshed  a  commutation  or  substitu- 
tion system  fashioned  from  earlier  state  en- 
»ctmentfi.  With  the  Federal  Conscription 
Act  of  1863.  which  enacted  the  commutation 
and  substitution  provisions  of  General  Order 
No.  98.  the  Federal  Government  occupied  the 
Mid  entirely,  and  in  the  1864  Draft  Act.  13 
Stat  9,  It  extended  exemptions  to  those  con- 
•cientlous  objectors  who  were  members  of 
^Uglotis  denomlnaUons  opposed  to  the  bear- 
lag  of  anna  and  who  were  prohibited  from 


doing  so  by  the  articles  of  faith  of  their 
denominations.  Selective  Service  System 
Monograph  No.  11,  Conscientiotis  Objection 
40-41  (1950).  In  that  same  year  the  Con- 
federacy exempted  certain  ptactflst  sects  from 
military  duty.    Id.,  at  46. 

The  need  for  conscription  did  not  again 
arise  until  World  War  I.  The  Draft  Act  of 
1917,  40  Stat.  76.  78,  afforded  exemptions  to 
conscientious  objectors  who  were  affiliated 
with  a  "well-recognized  religious  sect  or  or- 
ganization [then]  organized  and  existing  and 
whose  existing  creed  or  principles  [forbade] 
Its  members  to  participate  in  war  In  any 
form.  .  .  "  The  Act  required  that  all  per- 
sons be  Inducted  Into  the  armed  services,  but 
allowed  the  conscientiotis  objectors  to  i^er- 
form  noncombatant  service  in  capacities 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Although  the  1917  Act  excused  re- 
ligious objectors  only.  In  December  1917,  the 
Secretary  of  War  Instructed  that  "personal 
scruples  against  war"  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting "conscientious  objection."  Selec- 
tive Service  System  Monograph  No.  11.  Con- 
scientious Objection  64-66  (1950).  This  Act. 
including  its  conscientiotis  objector  provi- 
sions, was  upheld  against  constitutional  at- 
tack In  the  Selective  Draft  Law  Cases.  245 
U.S.  366.  389-390  (1918). 

In  adopting  the  1940  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act  Congress  broadened  the 
exemption  afforded  In  the  1917  Act  by  mak- 
ing It  unnecessary  to  belong  to  a  pacifist  re- 
ligious sect  if  the  claimant's  own  opposition 
to  war  was  based  on  "religious  training  and 
belief."  54  SUt.  889.  Those  found  to  be 
within  the  exemption  were  not  Inducted  Into 
the  armed  services  but  were  assigned  to  non- 
combatant  service  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Selective  Service  System.  The  Congress 
recognized  that  one  might  be  rellgloiu  with- 
out belonging  to  an  organized  chiu-ch  Just  as 
surely  as  minority  members  of  a  faith  not 
opposed  to  war  might  through  religious  read- 
ing reach  a  conviction  against  participation 
In  ■war.  Congress  Looks  at  the  Conscientious 
Objector  (National  Service  Board  for  Reli- 
gious Objectors,  1943)  71,  79, -83,  87.  88,  89. 
Indeed,  the  consensus  of  the  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  congressional  commit- 
tees was  that  individual  belief — rather  than 
membership  in  a  chtirch  or  sect — determined 
the  duties  that  Ood  imposed  upon  a  person 
In  his  everyday  conduct;  and  that  "there 
is  a  higher  loyalty  than  loyalty  to  this  coun- 
try, loyalty  to  Ood"  Id.,  at  29-31.  See  also 
the  prop>osals  which  were  made  to  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  but  rejected.  Id.. 
at  21-23,  82-83,  85.  Thus,  while  shifting  the 
test  from  membership  in  such  a  church  to 
one's  IndU'ldual  belief  the  Congress  never- 
theless continued  Its  historic  practice  of  ex- 
cusing from  armed  service  those  who  believed 
that  they  owed  an  obligation,  superior  to  that 
due  the  state,  of  not  participating  in  war  in 
any  form. 

Between  1940  and  1948  two  courts  of  ap- 
peals '  held  that  the  phrase  "religious  train- 
ing and  belief"  did  not  Include  philosophical, 
social  or  pKDlltical  policy.  Then  In  1948  the 
Congress  amended  the  language  of  the  stat- 
ute and  declared  that  "religious  training 
and  belief"  was  to  be  defined  as  "an  individ- 
ual's belief  in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being 
Involving  duties  superior  to  those  arising 
from  any  human  relation,  but  [not  includ- 
ing! essentially  political,  sociological,  or 
philosophical  views  or  a  merely  personal 
moral  code."  The  only  significant  mention 
of  this  change  in  the  provision  appears  in 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  recommending  adoption.  It  said 
simply  this:  "This  section  reenacts  substan- 
tially the  same  provisions  as  were  found  in 
subsection  5(g)  of  the  1940  act.    Exemption 


extends  to  anyone  who,  because  of  religious 
training  and  ^belief  in  hie  relation  to  a  Su- 
preme Being,  is  conscientiously  opposed  to 
combatant  military  service  or  to  both  com- 
batant and  noncombatant  military  service. 
(See  United  States  v.  Berman  Isic),  156  F. 
(2d)  377,  certiorari  denied.  329  U.S.  796)"  8. 
Rep.  No.   1268,  80th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  14. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  {   6  I  J  )  . 

1.  The  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  the 
phrase  "religious  training  and  belief"  which 
Congress  has  defined  as  "belief  in  a  relation 
to  a  Supreme  Being  Involving  duties  superior 
to  those  arising  from  any  human  relation." 
In  assigning  meaning  to  this  statutory  lan- 
guage we  may  narrow  the  Inquiry  by  noting 
briefly  those  scruples  expressly  excepted  from 
the  definition.  The  section  excludes  those 
persons  who,  dlsavo'wlng  religious  belief, 
decide  on  the  basis  of  essentially  political, 
sociological  or  economic  considerations  that 
war  Is  wrong  and  that  they  will  have  no 
part  of  it.  These  Judgments  have  histori- 
cally been  reserved  for  the  Government,  and 
In  matters  which  can  be  said  to  fall  'within 
these  areas  the  conviction  of  the  Individual 
has  never  been  permitted  to  override  that 
of  the  state  United  States  v.  Macintosh, 
supra  (dissenting  opinion).  The  statute 
further  excludes  those  whose  opposition  to 
war  stems  from  a  "merely  personal  moral 
code,"  a  phrase  to  which  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  turn  later  in  discussing  the  ap- 
plication of  $  6(J)  to  these  cases.  We  also 
pause  to  take  note  of  what  is  not  Involved 
in  this  litigation.  No  party  claims  to  be  an 
atheist  or  attacks  the  statute  on  this  ground. 
The  question  is  not.  therefore,  one  between 
theistlc  and  atheistic  beliefs.  We  do  not 
deal  'With  or  intimate  any  decision  on  that 
situation  in  these  cases.  Nor  do  the  parties 
claim  the  monotheistic  belief  there  is  but 
one  Ood:  what  they  claim  (wlth  i^e  possible 
exception  of  Seeger  who  bases  his  position 
here  not  on  factual  but  on  purely  consti- 
tutional grounds)  is  that  they  adhere  to 
theism,  which  is  the  "Belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  god  or  gods;  .  .  .  Belief  In  superhuman 
powers  or  spiritual  agencies  in  one  or  many 
gods,"  as  opposed  to  atheism.'  Our  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  the  narrow  one:  Does  the 
term  "Supreme  Being"  as  used  in  i6(J) 
mean  the  orthodox  Ood  or  the  broader  con- 
cept of  a  power  or  being,  or  a  faith,  "to 
which  ell  else  is  subordinate  or  upon  which 
all  else  is  ultimately  dependent"?  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary  (Second  Edi- 
tion). In  considering  this  question  we  re- 
solve It  Boley  in  relation  to  the  language  of 
{  6(j)  and  not  otherwise. 

2.  Pew  would  quarrel,  we  think,  with  the 
proposition  that  in  no  field  of  human  en- 
deavor has  the  tool  of  language  proved  so 
Inadequate  In  the  oominunlcatlon  of  Ideas 
as  it  has  In  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
questions  of  man's  predicament  In  Ufe,  in 
death  or  In  final  Judgment  and  retribution. 
This  fact  makes  the  task  of  discerning  the 
Intent  of  Congress  In  using  the  phrase  "Su- 
preme Being"  a  complex  one.  Nor  is  it  made 
the  easier  by  the  richness  and  variety  of 
spiritual  life  In  our  country  Over  250  sects 
inhabit  our  land.  Some  believe  In  a  purely 
personal  Ood.  some  In  a  supernatural  deity; 
others  think  .of  religion  as  a  way  of  life  en- 
visioning as  its  ultimate  goal  the  day  when 
all  men  can  live  together  In  perfect  under- 
standing and  peace.  There  are  those  who 
think  of  Ood  as  the  depth  of  our  being; 
others,  such  as  the  Buddhists,  strive  for  a 
state  of  lasting  rest  through  self-denial  and 
Inner  purification;  in  Hindu  philosophy,  the 
Supreme  Being  is  the  transcendental  reality 
which  Is  truth,,  knowledge  and  bliss.  Even 
those  religious  groups  which  have  tradi- 
tionally   opposed    war    in    every    form    have 


'  See   United  States  v.  Kauten.   133   F.  2d  » See  Webster's  New  International  Dlction- 

703    (C    A    2d   Cir.   1943)    Berman  v.   United      ary  (Second  Edition)  Webster's  New  Collegl- 
States,  166  F,  3d  377  (C.A.  9th  Clr.  1946).  ate  Dictionary  (.1949), 
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splintered  Into  various  denomlnationx:  from 
1940  to  1947  there  were  four  denominations 
iising  the  name  "Friends."  Selective  Service 
Syst«m  Monograph  No.  11.  Conscientious  Ob- 
jection 13  (1950) ;  the  "Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren" was  the  official  name  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  church  body  of  four  denominations 
conipoeed  oT  those  commonly  called  Brethren. 
id  .  at  11;  and  the  '  Mennonlte  Church"  was 
the  largest  of  17  denominations.  Including 
the  Amlsh  and  Hutterltea.  grouped  as  "Men- 
nonlte bodies  '  In  the  1936  report  on  the 
Census  of  Religion.'!  Bodies,  id.,  at  9.  This 
vast  panoply  of  beliefs  reveals  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  which  faced  the  Congress 
when  It  set  about  providing  an  exemption 
from  armed  service.  It  also  emphasizes  the 
care  that  Congress  realized  was  necessary  in 
the  fashioning  of  an  exemption  which  would 
be  in  keeping  with  its  long-established  pol- 
icy of  not  picking  and  choosing  among  re- 
ligious beliefs. 

In  spite  of  the  elusive  nature  of  the  in- 
quiry, we  are  not  without  certain  g\ildellne.s. 
In  amending  the  1940  Act.  Congress  adopted 
almost  Intact  the  language  of  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  In  United  States  v  Macintosh,  supra: 
"The  essence  of  religion  is  belief  In  a  rela- 
tion to  God  involving  duties  superior  to 
thoee  arising  from  any  human  relation  "  At 
633-634      (Emphasis  supplied.) 

By  comparing  the  statutory  definition  with 
those  words,  however,  it  becomes  readily  ap- 
parent that  the  Congress  deliberately  broad- 
ened them  by  substituting  the  phrase  "Su- 
preme Being"  for  the  appellation  "Ood  " 
And  in  so  doing  It  Is  also  significant  that 
Congress  did  not  elaborate  on  the  form  or 
nature  of  this  higher  authority  which  It 
chose  to  designate  as  "Supreme  Being."  By 
so  refraining  It  must  have  had  In  mind  the 
admonitions  of  the  Chief  Justice  when  he 
said  In  the  same  opinion  that  even  the  word 
"Ood"  had  myriad  meanings  for  men  of 
faith:  "[Pluttlng  aside  dogmas  "with  their 
particular  conceptions  of  deity,  freedom  of 
conscience  Itself  Implies  respect  for  an  Innate 
conviction  of  paramount  duty.  The  battle 
for  religious  liberty  has  been  fought  and 
won  with  respect  to  religious  beliefs  and 
practices,  which  are  not  In  conflict  with  good 
order,  upon  the  very  ground  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  conscience  within   Its  proper  field." 

At  634 

Moreover,  the  Senate  Report  on  the  bill 
specifically  states  that  }  6(J)  was  Intended  to 
re-enact  "substantially  the  same  provisions 
as  were  found"  In  the  1940  Act.  That  statute, 
of  course,  refers  to  "religious  training  and 
belief"  without  more  Admittedly,  all  of  the 
parties  here  purport  to  base  their  objection 
on  religious  belief.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  we  need  only  look  to  this  clear  state- 
ment of  congressional  Intent  as  set  out  In 
the  report.  Under  the  1940  Act  It  was  neces- 
sary only  to  have  a  conviction  based  upon 
religious  training  and  belief;  we  believe  that 
is  all  that  Is  required  here.  Within  that 
phrase  would  come  all  sincere  religious  beliefs 
which  are  based  upon  a  power  or  being,  or 
upon  a  faith,  to  which  all  else  Is  sTibordlnate 
or  upon  which  all  else  is  ultimately  depend- 
ent. The  test  might  be  stated  In  these 
words:  A  sincere  and  meaningful  belief 
which  occupies  In  the  life  of  its  possessor  a 
place  parallel  to  that  filled  by  the  Ood  of 
those  admittedly  qualifying  for  the  exemp- 
tion comes  within  the  statutory  definition. 
This  construction  avoids  Imputing  to  Con- 
gress an  Intent  to  classify  different  religious 
beliefs,  exempting  some  and  excluding  others, 
and  Is  in  accord  with  the  well-established 
congressional  p)oUcy  of  equal  treatment  for 
thoee  whose  oppxjsltlon  to  service  Is  groimded 
In  their  religious  tenets. 

3.  The  Government  takes  the  position  that 
since  Berman  v.  United  States,  supra,  was 
cited  in  the  Senate  Report  on  the  1948  Act. 
Congress  must  have  desired  to  adopt  the 
Berman  Interpretation  of  what  cooatltutes 
"religious  belief."     Such  a  claim,   bcii««v«r. 


will  not  bear  scrutiny.  First,  we  think  It 
clear  that  an  explicit  statement  of  congree- 
slonal  Irrtent  deserves  more  weight  than  the 
parenthetical  citation  of  a  case  which  might 
stand  for  a  number  of  things.  Congress  spe- 
cifically stated  that  It  Intended  to  re-enact 
substantially  the  same  provisions  as  were 
found  In  the  1940  Act.  Moreover,  the  history 
of  that  Act  reveals  no  evidence  of  a  desire  lo 
restrict  the  concept  of  religious  belief  On 
the  contrary  the  Chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Mil- 
itary Affairs  Committee  Trhlch  reported  out 
the  1940  exemption  provisions  stated:  "We 
heard  the  conscientious  objectors  and  al!  of 
their  representatives  that  we  ct>uld  possibly 
hear.  and.  summing  It  all  up.  their  whole  ob- 
jection to  the  bill,  aside  from  their  objection 
to  compulsory  military  training.  wa.s  biised 
upon  the  right  of  conscientious  objection 
and  In  most  Instances  to  the  right  of  the 
ministerial  students  to  continue  In  their 
studies,  and  we  have  provided  ample  protec- 
tion for  those  classes  and  those  groups."  86 
Congressional  Record  11368  (1940). 

Diu-lng  the  House  debate  on  the  bill,  Mr. 
Faddls  of  Pennsylvania  made  the  following 
statement:  "We  have  made  provision  to  take 
care  of  conscientious  objectors  I  am  sure 
the  committee  has  had  all  the  sympathy  In 
the  world  with  those  who  ai>peaTed  claiming 
to  have  religious  scruples  against  rendering 
military  service  in  Its  various  degrees.  Some 
appeared  who  had  conscientious  scruples 
against  handling  lethal  weapwns.  but  who 
had  no  scruples  against  performing  other 
duties  which  did  not  actually  bring  them 
Into  combat.  Others  apf>eared  who  claimed 
to  have  conscientious  scruples  against  par- 
ticipating in  any  of  the  activities  that  would 
go  along  with  the  Army.  The  committee 
took  all  of  these  into  consideration  and 
has  written  a  bill  which.  I  believe,  will  take 
care  of  all  the  reasonable  objections  of  this 
class  of  people  "  86  CONOazssiONAL  Record 
1141S  (1940). 

Thus  the  history  of  the  Act  belles  the 
notion  that  It  was  to  be  restrictive  In  ap- 
plication and  available  only  to  those  believ- 
ing In  a  traditional  God. 

As  for  the  citation  to  Berman,  it  might 
mean  a  number  of  things.  But  we  think 
that  Congress'  action  In  citing  It  must  be 
construed  In  such  a  way  as  to  make  It  con- 
sistent with  its  express  statement  that  It 
meant  substantially  to  re-enact  the  1940 
provision.  A.s  far  as  we  can  find,  there  la 
not  one  word  to  Indicate  congressional  con- 
cern over  any  conflict  between  Kauten  and 
Berman.  Surely,  if  It  thought  that  two 
clashing  interpretations  as  to  what  amounted 
to  "religious  belief"  had  to  be  resolved.  It 
would  have  said  so  somewhere  In  Its  delib- 
erations. Thus,  we  think  that  rather  than 
citing  Berman  for  what  It  said  "religious 
belief"  was.  Congress  cited  it  for  what  it  said 
"religious  belief"  was  not.  FV>r  both  Kauten 
and  Berman  hold  In  common  the  conclusion 
that  exemption  must  be  denied  to  those 
whose  beliefs  are  political,  social  or  philo- 
sophical In  nature,  rather  than  religious. 
Both,  in  fact,  denied  exemption  on  that  very 
ground  It  seems  more  likely,  therefore,  that 
it  was  this  point  which  led  Congress  to  cite 
Berman.  The  first  part  of  the  5  6(J)  defini- 
tion— belief  In  a  relation  to  a  Supreme 
Being — was  Indeed  set  out  In  Berman,  with 
the  exception  that  the  court  used  the  word 
"God"  rather  than  "Supreme  Being."  How- 
ever, as  the  Government  recognizes,  Berrnan 
took  that  language  word  for  word  from  Afac- 
intosh.  Far  from  requiring  a  conclusion  con- 
trary to  the  one  we  reach  here.  Chief  Justice 
Hughes'  opinion,  as  we  have  fx^'nted  out, 
supports  our  Interpretation. 

Admittedly,  the  second  half  of  the  statu- 
tory definition — the  rejection  of  sociological 
and  moral  views — was  taken  directly  from 
Berman.  But.  as  we  have  noted,  this  iasne 
new  was  adhered  to  in  United  States  v 
Kauten,  supra.  Indeed  the  Selective  Service 
System  has  stated  Its  view  of  the  cases'  sig- 


nificance In  these  terms:  "The  United  Statei 
V.  Kauten  and  Herman  Berman  v.  United 
Statea  cases  ruled  that  a  valid  conscientious 
objector  claim  to  exemption  must  be  based 
solely  on  "religious  training  and  belief  and 
not  on  philosophical,  political,  social,  or 
other  grounds.  .  .  ."  Selective  Service  8y«. 
tern  Monograph  No.  11.  Conscientious  Objec- 
tion 337  (19501.  See  id.,  at  278  That  the 
conclusions  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
are  not  to  be  taken  lightly  Is  evidenced  in 
this  statement  by  Senator  CJurney.  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
sponsor  of  the  Senate  bill  containing  the 
present  version  of  §  6(Ji  :  "The  bill  which  la 
now  pending  follows  the  1940  act.  with  very 
few  technical  amendments,  worked  out  by 
those  In  Selective  Service  who  had  charge  of 
the  conscientious-objector  problem  during 
the  war."  94  Congressional  Record  7305 
(1948). 

Thus  we  conclude  that  In  enacting  5  6(J| 
Congress  simply  made  explicit  what  the 
courts  of  appeals  had  correctly  found  Im- 
plicit in  the  1940  Act  Moreover,  it  is  per- 
fectly reasonable  that  Congre.ss  should  have 
selected  Berman  for  Its  citation,  since  this 
Court  denied  certiorari  in  that  case,  a  cir- 
cumstance not  present  in  Kauten. 

Section  6(J),  then,  Is  no  more  than  a  clart- 
Qcatlon  of  the  1940  provision  Involving  only 
certain  "technical  amendments"  to  use  the 
words  of  Senator  Gurney.  As  such  It  con- 
||nues  the  congressional  policy  of  providing 
exemption  from  military  service  for  those 
whose  opposition  is  based  on  grounds  that 
can  fairly  be  said  to  be  "religious."  '  To  hold 
otherwise  would  not  only  fly  in  the  face  of 
Congress'  entire  action  in  the  past:  it  would 
Ignore  the  historic  position  oi  our  country 
on  this  Issue  since  Its  founding. 

4.  Moreover,  we  believe  this  construction 
embraces  the  ever-broadening  understanding 
of  the  modern  religious  community.  The 
eminent  Protestant  theologian,  Dr  Paul  Tll- 
llch.  whose  views  the  Government  concedes 
would  come  within  the  statute.  Identifies 
God  not  a  projection  "out  there"  or  beyond 
the  skies  but  as  the  ground  of  our  very  being. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  stated  in  No  51  that 
Jakobson's  views  "parallel  (those  of]  this 
eminent  theologian  rather  strikingly"  325 
P.  2d,  at  415-416.  In  his  book  Systematic 
Theology,  Dr.  TllUch  says:  "X  have  written  of 
the  God  above  the  God  of  theism  ...  In 
such  a  state  |of  self-affirmation  1  the  God  of 
both  religious  and  theological  language  dis- 
appears But  something  remains,  namely, 
the  seriousness  of  that  doubt  In  which  mean- 
ing within  meant nglessness  is  affirmed.  The 
source  of  this  affirmation  of  meaning  within 
meanlnglessness,  of  certitude  within  doubt,  U 
not  the  God  of  traditional  theism  but  the 
God  above  God.'  the  power  of  being,  which 
works  through  those  who  have  no  rmme  for 
it,  not  even  the  name  God  •'  II  Systematic 
Theology  12  (1957). 

Another  eminent  cleric,  the  Bishop  of 
Woolwich.  John  A.  T  R<jblnsf)n.  In  his  book. 
Honest    To   God    (1963).   states: 

"The  Bible  speaks  of  a  God  up  there.'  No 
doubt  Its  picture  of  a  three-decker  universe. 
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« A  definition  of  "religious  training  and 
belief  Identical  to  that  in  I  6  (J)  Is  found 
In  :  337  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  66  Stat  258,  8  V.  S.  C.  5  1448  (a)  (1958 
ed.).  It  Is  noteworthy  that  In  connection 
with  this  Act,  the  Senate  Special  Subcommit- 
tee to  Investigate  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation stated:  "The  subcommittee  realizes 
and  respects  the  fact  that  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  person  must  bear  arms  In 
defense  of  his  country  may  be  one  which 
Invades  the  province  of  religion  and  per- 
sonal conscience."  Thus,  It  recommended 
that  an  alien  not  be  required  to  vow  to  b««r 
arms  when  he  asserted  "his  opposition  to  p«r 
tlclpaUon  in  war  In  any  form  because  of  hli 
personal  religious  training  and  belief."  8. 
Rep   No   1515.  81st  Cong.,  ad  Sess..  742,  748. 


of  the  heaven  above,  the  earth  beneath  and 
tbe  waters  under  the  earth,"  was  once  taken 
quite  literally.  .  .«"  At  11.  "(Later)  in  place 
of  a  God  who  is  literally  or  physically  'up 
{ft*rf'  loe  have  accepted,  as  part  of  our  men- 
rcl  /umifure,  a  God  who  is  spiritually  or 
metaphysically  'out  there.'  .  .  .  But  now  It 
geenis  there  is  no  room  for  him.  not  merely  In 
the  Inn,  but  In  the  entire  universe:  for  there 
ue  no  vacant  places  left.  In  reality,  of 
course,  our  new  view  of  the  universe  has 
made  not  the  slightest  difference.  .  .  ."  At 
I$-14. 

■But  the  idea  of  a  God  spiritually  or  meta- 
physically 'out  there'  dies  very  much  harder. 
Indeed,  most  people  would  be  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  the  thought  that  it  should  need 
to  die  at  all.  For  It  is  their  God.  and  they 
iiave  nothing  to  put  In  Its  place.  .  .  .  Every 
one  of  us  lives  with  some  mental  picture 
of  ft  Ood  "out  there."  a  Ood  who  "exists"  above 
and  beyond  the  world  he  made,  a  God  "to' 
whom  we  pray  and  to  whom  we  "go'  when  we 
die."    At  14. 

"Bat  the  signs  are  that  we  are  reaching 
the  point  at  which  the  whole  conception  of  a 
Ood  'out  there."  which  has  served  us  so  well 
Blnce  the  collapse  of  the  three-decker  uni- 
verse is  itself  becoming  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  a  help."  At  15-16.  (Emphasis  In 
original  ) 

The  Schema  of  the  recent  Ecumenical 
Council  included  a  most  significant  declara- 
tion on  religion:  ' 

"The  corrununlty  of  all  peoples  Is  one.  One 
\B  their  origin,  for  God  made  the  entire  hu- 
man race  live  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 
One,  too.  is  their  ultimate  end.  God.  Men 
expect  from  the  various  religions  answers  to 
the  riddles  of  the  human  condition:  What  Is 
man'  What  Is  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
our  lives''  What  is  the  moral  good  and  what 
li  gin''  What  are  death.  Judgment,  and  ret- 
ribution after  death? 


"Ever  since  primordial  days,  numeroios 
peoples  have  had  a  certain  perception  of  that 
hidden  power  which  hovers  over  the  course 
of  thlng.s  and  over  the  events  that  make  up 
the  lives  of  men;  some  have  even  come  to 
know  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  Father.  Re- 
ligions in  an  advanced  culture  have  been 
able  to  u.se  more  refined  concepts  and  a  more 
developed  language  In  their  struggle  for  an 
answer  to  man's  religious  questions. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Nothing  that  Is  true  and  holy  in  these 
religions  Is  scorned  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
Ceaselessly  the  Church  proclaims  Christ,  'the 
Way.  the  TYuth.  and  the  Life,"  In  whom  God 
reconciled  all  things  to  Himself.  The  Church 
regards  with  sincere  reverence  those  ways  of 
action  and  of  life,  precepts  and  teachings 
which,  although  they  differ  from  the  ones  she 
sets  forth,  reflect  nonetheless  a  ray  of  that 
Truth  which  enlightens  all  men." 

Dr.  David  Savllle  Muzzey.  a  leader  In  the 
Sthlcai  Culture  Movement,  states  in  his  book, 
fthlcs  As  a  ReUglon  (1951).  that  ""je) very- 
body  except  the  avowed  atheists  (and  they 
w*  comparatively  few)  believes  In  some  kind 
of  God."  and  that  "The  proper  question  to 
uk,  therefore.  Is  not  the  futile  one.  Do  you 
believe  In  God?  but  rather,  What  kind  of  God 
<lo  you  believe  In?""  Id.,  at  86-87.  Dr. 
Muazey  attempts  to  answer  that  question: 

'Instead  of  positing  a  personal  God.  whose 
existence  man  can  neither  prove  nor  dis- 
prove, the  ethical  concept  Is  founded  on 
human  experience.  It  Is  anthropocentrtc. 
not  theocentrlc.  ReUglon.  for  all  the  various 
definitions  that  have  been  given  of  It,  must 
Wrely  mean  the  devotion  of  man  to  tlie 
Mffieat  Ideal  that  he  can  conceive.  And  tbkt 
>»»^  la  a  community  of  splrlto  In  which  the 

•Draft  declaration  on  the  Church"s  rela- 
«>ns  with  non-Chrtstlans.  Council  Daybook, 
v»Ucan  n,  3d  Seas.,  p.  282,  N.  C.  W.  C.  'WaEh- 
"«*on.D  C.  1968. 
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latent  moral  potentialities  of  men  shall  have 
been  elicited  by  their  reciprocal  endeavors 
to  cultivate  the  best  in  their  fellow  men. 
What  ultimate  reality  is  we  do  not  know: 
but  we  have  the  faith  that  It  expresses  Itself 
in  the  human  world  a£  the  pwwer  which 
inspires  in  men  moral  purpose.'"     At  95. 

"Thus  the  'God'  that  we  love  Is  not  the 
figure  on  the  great  white  throne,  but  the 
perfect  pattern,  envisioned  by  faith,  of 
htimanlty  as  It  should  be,  purged  of  the  e'vll 
elements  which  retard  its  progress  toward 
'the  knowledge,  love  and  practice  of  the 
right  "  '"     At  98. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  views  that  com- 
prise the  broad  spectrum  of  rellgrlous  beliefs 
found  among  us.  But  they  demonstrate  very 
clearly  the  diverse  manners  in  which  beliefs, 
equally  p>aramount  in  the  Uvea  of  their  pos- 
sessors, may  be  articulated.  They  further 
reveal  the  difficulties  Inherent  In  placing  too 
narrow  a  construction  on  the  provisions  of 
§  6(J)  and  thereby  lend  conclusive  support  to 
the  construction  which  we  today  find  that 
Congress  Intended. 

5.  We  recognize  the  difficulties  that  have 
.ajways  faced  the  trier  of  fact  In  these  cases. 
We  hope  that  the  test  that  we  lay  down 
proves  lese  onerous.  The  examiner  is  ftir- 
nlshed  a  standard  that  permits  consideration 
of  criteria  with  which  he  has  had  consider- 
able experience.  While  the  applicant's  words 
may  differ,  the  test  is  simple  of  application. 
It  is  essentially  an  objective  one,  namely, 
does  the  claimed  belief  occupy  the  same  place 
in  the  life  of  the  objector  as  an  orthodox 
belief  In  God  holds  In  the  life  of  one  clearly 
qualified  for  exeanptlon? 

Moreover.  It  must  be  remembered  that  In 
resolving  these  exemption  problems  one  dieals 
with  the  beliefs  of  different  Individuals  who 
will  articulate  them  In  a  multitude  of  ways. 
In  such  an  Intensely  personal  area,  of  course, 
the  claim  of  the  registrant  that  Ms  belief  is 
an  essential  part  of  a  religious  faith  muBt  be 
given  great  weight.  Recognition  of  this  was 
implicit  In  this  language,  cited  by  the 
Berman  court  from  State  v.  Amana  Society 
132  Iowa  304,  109  N.  W.  884  (1006)  : 

"Surely  a  scheme  of  life  designed  to  ob- 
viate (man's  Inhumanity  to  man],  and  by 
removing  temptations,  and  all  the  allure- 
ments of  ambition  and  avarice,  to  nurture 
the  virtues  of  unselfishness,  patience,  love, 
and  service,  ou^ht  not  to  be  denounced  as 
not  pertaining  to  religion  tohen  its  deiK>tees 
regard  it  as  an  essential  tenet  of  their  reli- 
gious faith. ■■  132  Iowa,  at  315.  109  N.  W.. 
at  898.  cited  In  Berrruin  v.  United  States.  156 
P.  2d  377.  381.  (Emphasis  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals.) 

The  validity  of  what  he  believes  cannot  be 
questioned.  Some  theologians,  and  indeed 
some  examiners,  might  be  tempted  to  ques- 
tion the  existence  of  the  regl[strant"8  '"Su- 
preme Being"  or  the  truth  of  his  concepts. 
But  these  are  Inquiries  foreclosed  to  Gov- 
ernment. As  Mr.  JusTiCB  DouGUis  stated 
in  United  States  v.  Ballard.  322  U.S.  78,  86 
(1944)  :  "Men  may  believe  what  they  cannot 
prove.  They  may  not  be  put  to  the  proof 
of  their  religious  doctrines  or  beliefs.  Rell- 
glotis  experiences  which  are  as  real  as  life 
to  some  may  be  Incomprehensible  to  others." 
Lor^al  boards  and  courts  In  this  sense  are  not 
free  to  reject  beliefs  because  they  consider 
them  "incomprehensible."  Their  task  Is  to 
decide  whether  the  beliefs  professed  by  a 
registrant  are  sincerely  held  and  whether 
they  are.  in  his  own  scheme  of  things,  reli- 
gious. 

But  we  hasten  to  emphasise  tliat  while 
the  "truth"  of  a  belief  Is  not  open  to  ques- 
tion, there  remains  the  slgnlflcEmt  question 
whether  It  Is  ""truly  held."'  This  Is  the 
threshold  question  of  sincerity  which  must 
be  resolved  In  every  case.  It  Is,  of  course,  a 
question  of  fact — a  prime  consideration  to 
the  validity  of  every  claim  for  exemption 
as  a  conscientious  objector.     Tht  Act  pro- 


vides a  comprehensive  scheme  for  assisting 
the  Appeal  Boards  In  making  this  determina- 
tion, placing  at  their  service  the  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  Including  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  hearing 
officers.  Finally,  we  would  point  out  that  in 
Esten  v.  United  States.  327  U.  S.  114  (1946). 
this  Court  held  that:  "'The  provision  making 
the  decisions  of  the  local  boards  'final'  means 
to  us  that  Congress  choee  not  to  give  admin- 
istrative action  under  this  Act  the  customary 
scope  of  Judicial  review  which  obtains  under 
other  statutes  It  means  that  the  courts  are 
not  to  weigh  the  evidence  to  determine 
whether  the  classification  made  by  the  local 
boards  was  Jtistifled  The  decisions  of  the 
local  boards  made  In  conformity  with  the 
regulations  are  final  even  though  they  may 
be  erroneotia.  The  question  of  jurlscllctlon 
of  the  local  board  Is  reached  only  If  there 
is  no  basis  In  fact  for  the  classification  which 
It  gave  the  registrant."     At  122-123. 

APPLICATION    OF    5  6<J>     TO    THE    INSTANT    CASES 

As  we  noted  earlier,  the  statutory  defini- 
tion excepts  those  registrants  whose  beliefs 
are  based  on  a  "merely  personal  moral  code  "" 
The  records  In  these  cases,  however,  show 
that  at  no  time  did  any  one  of  the  appli- 
cants suggest  that  his  objection  was  based 
on  a  "merely  personal  moral  code."  Indeed 
at  the  outset  each  of  them  claimed  in  his 
application  that  his  objection  was  based  on 
a  religious  belief.  We  have  construed  the 
statutory  definition  broadly  and  it  follows 
that  any  exception  to  it  must  be  interpreted 
ftarrowly.  The  use  by  Congress  of  the 
words  ""merely  personal"  seems  to  us  to  re- 
strict the  exception  to  a  moral  code  which 
Is  not  only  personal  but  which  la  the  aole 
basis  for  the  registrant's  belief  and  is  In  no 
way  related  to  a  Supreme  Being.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  the  claimed  religious  be- 
liefs of  the  respective  registrants  in  theee 
casee  meet  the  test  that  we  lay  down  then 
their  objections  cannot  be  baseo  on  a 
"merely  personal"  moral  code. 

In  Seeger,  No  50.  the  Court  of  Appeals 
failed  to  find  sufficient  "externally  com- 
pelled beliefs."  However,  it  did  find  that 
"It  would  seem  ImpKJsslble  to  say  with  as- 
surance that  [Seeger]  is  not  bowing  to  "ex- 
ternal commands'  In  virtually  the  same 
sense  as  Is  the  objector  who  defers  to  the 
will  of  a  supernatural  power  "  326  F.  2d. 
at  853  It  found  little  distinction  between 
Jakobson's  devotion  to  a  mystical  force  of 
"Godnese""  and  Seeger"8  compulsion  to 
"'goodness.'"  Of  course,  as  we  have  said,  the 
statute  does  not  dlstlngtUsh  between  ex- 
ternally and  Internally  derived  belief  Such 
a  determination  would,  as  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals observed,  prove  Impossible  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  and  we  have  found  that  Con- 
gress  intended   no   such    distinction. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  also  found  that 
there  was  no  question  of  the  applicant's 
sincerity  He  was  a  product  of  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic,  home;  he  was  a  close  stu- 
dent of  Quaker  beliefs  from  which  he  said 
""much  of  [his]  thought  is  derived"';  he 
approved  of  their  opposition  to  war  in  any 
form:  he  devoted  his  spare  hours  to  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  and 
was  assigned  to  hospital  duty. 

In  summary,  Seeger  professed  "religlotie 
belief""  and  "'religious  faith."'  He  did  not  dis- 
avow any  belief  "in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme 
Being";  Indeed  he  stated  that  "the  cosmic 
order  does,  perhapw,  suggest  a  creative  intelli- 
gence.'" He  decried  the  tremendous  ""spirit- 
ual'" price  man  must  pay  for  his  willingness 
to  destroy  human  life.  In  light  of  his  beliefs 
and  the  unquestioned  sincerity  with  which 
/be  held  them,  we  think  the  Board,  had  It  ap- 
plied the  test  we  propose  today,  would  have 
granted  him  the  exemption.  We  think  It 
clear  that  the  beliefs  which  prompted  hie 
objection  cxjcupy  the  same  place  In  ttls  Ufe 
as  the  belief  in  a  traditional  dlety  holds  In 
the  lives  of  his  friends,  the  Quakers,    We  are 
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reminded  once  more  of  Dr.  Tllllch's 
thought*:  "And  If  that  word  [Ood]  turn  not 
much  meaning  for  you,  translate  It,  and 
speak  of  the  depths  of  your  life,  of  the  source 
of  your  helng,  of  your  ultimate  concern,  of 
what  you  take  seriously  without  any  reserva- 
tion. Perhaps,  in  order  to  do  so.  you  must 
forget  everything  traditional  that  you  have 
learned  about  God  .  .  .  ."  Tllllch,  The 
Shaking  of  the  Foundations  57  (1948). 
(Eznphasls  supplied.) 

It  may  be  that  Seegcr  did  not  clearly 
demonstrate  what  his  beliefs  were  with  re- 
gard to  the  usual  understanding  of  the  term 
"Supreme  Being  "  But  as  we  have  said  Con- 
gress did  not  Intend  that  to  be  the  test.  We 
therefore  afflrm  the  Judgment  in  No.  60. 

In  Jakobson,  No.  61,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
found  that  the  registrant  demonstrated  that 
his  belief  as  to  opfMMltlon  to  war  was  related 
to  a  Supreme  Being.  We  agree  and  afflrm 
that  Judgment 

We  reach  a  like  conclusion  In  No.  39.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Peter  acknowledged 
"some  power  manifest  In  nature  .  .  .  the  su- 
preme expreaalon"  that  helps  man  in  order- 
ing his  life.  As  to  whether  he  would  call 
that  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  he  replied, 
"you  could  call  that  a  belief  in  the  Supreme 
Being  or  Ood.  These  Just  do  not  happen  to 
be  the  words  I  use."  We  think  that  under  the 
teat  we  establish  here  the  Board  would  grant 
the  exemption  to  Peter  and  we  therefore  re- 
verse the  Judgment  In  No.  29. 
It  it  so  ordered. 

Mr  JusTicB  Douglas,  concurring. 
If  I  read  the  statute  differently  from  the 
Court,  I  would  have  dlfflcultles.  For  then 
those  who  embraced  one  religious  faith 
rather  than  another  would  be  subject  to 
penalties;  and  that  kind  of  discrimination, 
as  we  held  In  Sherbert  v.  Vemer,  374  U.S.  398, 
would  violate  the  Free  Exercise  Clause  of 
the  Ftrst  Amendment.  It  would  also  result 
In  a  denial  of  equal  protection  by  preferring 
some  religions  over  others — an  Invidious  dis- 
crimination that  would  run  afoul  of  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
See  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  U.S.  487. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  Act  leaves 
much  In  the  dark.  But  it  Is,  In  my  opinion, 
not  a  tour  de  force  if  we  construe  the  words 
"Supreme  Being"  to  Include  the  cosmos,  as 
well  as  an  anthropomorphic  entity.  If  It  is 
a  totir  de  force  so  to  hold,  it  is  no  more  so 
than  other  instances  where  we  have  gone  to 
extremes  to  construe  aa  Act  of  Congress  to 
save  it  from  demise  on  constitutional 
grounds.  In  a  more  extreme  case  than  the 
present  one  we  said  that,  the  words  of  a 
statute  may  be  strained  "la  the  candid 
service  of  avoiding  a  serious  constitutional 
doubt."  United.  States  v.  Rumely,  346  U.S. 
41.  47.' 

The  words  "a  Supreme  Being"  have  no 
narrow  technical  meaning  in  the  field  of 
religion.  Long  before  the  birth  of  our  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  civlUzaUon  the  idea  of  Ood  had 
taken  hold  In  many  forms.  Mention  of  only 
two — Hinduism  and  Buddhism — Uluatratee 
the  fluidity  and  evanescent  scope  of  the  con- 
cept. In  the  Hindu  religion  the  Supreme 
Being  ta  conceived  In  the  forms  of  several 
cult  Deities.  The  chief  of  these,  which  stand 
for  the  Hindu  Triad,  are  Brahma,  Vishnu 
and  Stva.  Another  Deity,  and  the  one  most 
widely  worshipped,  la  Sakti,  the  Mother 
Goddess,  conceived  as  power,  both  deatructlve 
and  creative.  Though  Hindu  religion  en- 
compasses the  worship  of  many  Deities,  It 
believes  in  only  one  single  God.  the  eternally 
existent  One  Being  with  his  manifold  at- 
tributes and  manifestations  This  idea  la 
expressed  in  Rigveda,  the  earlleet  sacred  text 
of  the  Hindus,   in  verse  46  of  a  hymn  at- 


*  And  see  CrotreU  v.  Benson,  286  U.  S.  32,  62: 
UUman  v.  United  Statea,  350  U.  8.  422.  433; 
Aehtpmnder  v.  TV  A.  297  U.  S.  288.  841.  848 
(concurring  opinion) . 


trlbuted   to  the  mythical  seer   Dirghatamas 
(Rigveda.  1. 104): 

"They  call  it  Indra,  Mltra,  Varuna  and  Agnl 
And   also  heavenly   beautiful   Garutman; 
The    Real    Is    One,    though    sages    name    it 

variously — 
They  call  It  Agnl,  Yama,  Matarlsvan." 
See  Smart.  Reasons  and  Faiths,  p.  35.  n.  1 
(1968);  32  Harvard  Oriental  Series,  pp  434- 
436  (Lanman  ed.  1925).  See  generally  31 
and  32  id.:  Editors  of  IJfe  Magazine.  The 
World's  Great  Religions,  Vol.  1,  pp.  17-48 
(1963). 

Indian  philosophy,  which  comprises  several 
schools  of  Uiought,  h£is  advanced  different 
t^heorles  of  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
According  to  the  Upanlsads,  Hindu  sacred 
texts,  the  Supreme  Being  is  described  as  the 
power  which  creates  and  sustains  everything, 
and  to  which  the  created  things  return  upon 
dissolution.  The  word  which  is  commonly 
used  m  the  Upanlsads  to  indicate  the  Sup- 
reme Being  Is  Brahman.  Phlloeophlcally,  the 
Supreme  Being  is  the  transcendental  Reality 
which  Is  Truth.  Knowledge,  and  Bliss.  It  is 
the  source  of  the  entire  universe  In  this 
aspect  Brahman  is  Isvara,  a  personal  Lord 
and  Creator  of  the  universe,  an  object  of 
worship.  But,  In  the  view  of  one  school  of 
thought,  that  of  Sankara,  even  this  is  an  Im- 
perfect and  limited  conception  of  Brahman 
which  must  be  transcended:  to  think  of 
Brahman  as  the  Creator  of  the  material 
world  Is  necessarily  to  form  a  concept  in- 
fected with  illusion,  or  maya — which  Is  what 
the  world  really  Is,  In  highest  truth.  Ulti- 
mately, mystically.  Brahman  must  be  under- 
stood as  without  attrlbutee,  as  neti  netl 
(not  this,  not  that).  See  Smart,  op.  clt  , 
Supra,  p.  133. 

Buddhism — whose  advent  marked  the  re- 
form of  Hinduism— continued  somewhat  the 
same  concept.  As  stated  by  Nancy  Wilson 
Ross,  "God — if  I  may  borrow  that  word  for 
a  moment — the  universe,  and  man  are  one 
indissoluble  existence,  one  total  whole. 
Only  THIS — capital  THIS — is.  Anything  and 
everything  and  everything  that  appears  to 
us  as  an  individual  entity  or  phenomenon, 
whether  It  be  a  planet  or  an  atom,  a  mouse 
or  a  man,  is  but  a  temporary  manifestation 
of  THIS  In  form:  every  activity  that  takes 
place,  whether  It  be  birth  or  death,  loving 
or  eating  breakfast,  is  but  a  temporary  mani- 
festation of  THIS  In  activity.  When  we  look 
at  things  this  way,  naturally  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  each  individual  person  has  been 
endowed  with  a  special  and  individual  soul 
or  self.  Each  one  of  lu  is  but  a  cell,  as  It 
were.  In  the  body  of  the  Great  Self,  a  cell  that 
comes  into  being,  performs  its  functions,  and 
passes  away,  transformed  Into  another  mani- 
festation. Though  we  have  temporary  In- 
dividuality, that  temporary,  limited  individ- 
uality is  not  either  a  true  self  or  our  true 
self.  Our  true  self  is  the  Great  Self:  our 
true  body  la  the  Body  of  Reality,  or  the 
Dharmakaya,  to  give  It  its  technical  Buddhist 
name."     The  World  of  Zen,  p.  18  (1960). 

Doea  a  Buddhist  believe  in  "God"  or  a 
"Supreme  Being"?  That,  of  course,  depends 
on  how  one  defines  "Ood,"  as  one  eminent 
student  of  Buddhism  has  explained:  "It  has 
often  been  suggested  that  Buddhism  is  an 
atheistic  system  of  thought,  and  this  as- 
siullptlon  has  given  rise  to  quite  a  number 
of  discussion*.  Some  have  claimed  that  alnco 
Buddhlam  knew  no  Ood,  it  could  not  be  a 
religion;  others  that  since  Buddhism  ob- 
viously was  a  religion  which  knew  no  Ood, 
the  belief  in  God  was  not  essential  to  re- 
ligion, llieae  dlacuaalons  aaaume  that  Ood 
la  an  unambiguous  term,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  case."  Conze,  Buddhism,  pp. 
38-39  (1959). 

Dr.  Conae  then  says  that  If  "Ood"  is  taken 
to  mean  a  personal  Creator  of  the  universe, 
than  tb«  Buddhist  has  no  interest  in  the 
oonoapt.  Id.,  p.  30.  But  U  "Ood"  means 
something  like  the  state  of  oneness  with  God 
as  described  by  some  Christian  mystics,  then 


the  Buddhist  sxirely  believes  in  '  Qod."  unee 
tbla  state  U  almost  Indlsttgxiishable  fr6m  the 
Buddhist  concept  of  Nirvana,  "the  Suprwn. 
Beanty:  ...  the  eternal,  hidden  and  incom- 
prehensible Peace."  Id.,  pp.  39-40.  And 
finally,  if  "God"  means  one  of  the  maaj 
Deities  in  at  least  superflcally  polytheistic  re- 
Uglon  like  Hinduism,  then  Buddhism  toler- 
ates a  belief  in  many  Gods:  the  Buddhi«« 
believe  that  a  Faith  can  be  kept  aUve  only  u 
it  can  be  adapted  to  the  mental  hablu  of 
the  average  person.  In  consequence,  we  find 
that,  in  the  earlier  Scriptures,  the  delUes  of 
Brahmanlsm  are  taken  for  granted  and  that 
later  on,  the  Buddhists  adopted  the  local 
Gods  of  any  district  to  which  Uiey  camt - 
Id.,  p  43.  ^^ 

When  the  present  Act  was  adopted  in  iMg 
we  were  a  nation  of  Buddhists.  Conf  ucianisu, 
and  Taolats.  as  well  as  Christians.  Hawaii 
then  a  Territory,  was  Indeed  filled  with  Bud. 
dhlsU.  Buddhism  being  "probably  the  major 
faith,  if  Proteetantlsm  and  Roman  Cath- 
olicism are  deemed  different  faiths."  Stokes 
and  Pfefler.  Church  and  SUte  in  the  Diiit«<l 
Statea,  p.  560  (1964).  Organized  Buddhism 
first  came  to  Hawaii  In  1887  when  Japanest 
laborers  were  brought  to  work  on  the  plaa- 
tatlons.  There  are  now  numerous  BudohUu 
sects  in  Hawaii,  and  the  temple  of  the  Shin 
sect  in  Honolulu  is  said  to  have  the  largest 
congregation  of  any  religious  organization 
In  the  city.  See  Mulholand,  religion  in 
Hawaii,  pp.  44-50  ( 1961 ) . 

In  the  continental  United  States  Bud- 
dhism Is  found  "In  real  strength"  in  Utah. 
Arizona,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 
"Most  of  the  Buddhists  In  the  United  SUt« 
are  Japanese  or  Japanese-Americans;  how- 
ever, there  are  "English"  departments  in  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Tacoma."  Mead, 
Handbook  of  Denominations,  p.  61  (1961)' 
The  Buddhist  Churches  of  North  America, 
organized  in  1914  as  the  Buddhist  Mission  of 
North  America  and  incorporated  under  the 
present  name  in  1942.  represent  the  Jodo 
Shlnshu  Sect  of  Buddhism  in  this  country. 
This  sect  Is  the  only  Buddhist  group  report- 
ing Information  to  the  annual  Yearbook  of 
American  Churches.  In  1961.  the  latest  year 
for  which  figures  are  available,  this  group 
alone  had  55  churches  and  an  Inclusive 
membership  of  60.000;  It  maintained  89 
church  schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
11,150.  Yearbook  of  American  churches,  p 
30  (1965).  According  to  one  source,  the 
total  number  of  Buddhists  of  all  sect*  in 
North  America  is  171.000.  See  World  Alma- 
nac, p.  636  (1965). 

When  the  Congress  spoke  In  the  \-sgue 
general  terais  of  a  Supreme  Being  I  cannot, 
therefore,  assume  that  It  was  so  parochial 
as  to  use  the  words  in  the  narrow  sense 
urged  on  us.  I  would  attribute  tolerance 
and  sophistication  to  the  Congress,  commen- 
surate with  the  religious  complexion  of  our 
communities.  In  sum,  I  agree  with  the 
Court  that  any  person  opposed  to  war  on 
the  basis  of  a  sincere  belief,  which  In  his  life 
fills  the  same  place  as  a  belief  in  God  fllU 
in  the  life  of  an  orthodox  religionist,  is  en- 
titled to  exemption  under  the  statute.  None 
comes  to  us  an  avowedly  irreligious  person 
or  as  an  atheist;  •  one,  as  a  sincere  believer 
In  "goodness  and  virtue  for  their  own  sake*  " 
His  questions  and  doubts  on  theological  Is- 
sues, and  his  wonder,  are  no  more  alle.i  to 
the  statutory  standard  than  are  the  awe- 
Inspired  questions  of  a  devout  Buddhist 
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CONCXUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further  morrilng  business?    If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


•If  he  were  an  atheUt.  quite  different 
problems  would  be  presented.  Cf.  Toneio 
V.  Watkin*.  367  U.  S.  488. 


jiANPOWER  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2974,  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LdBGisLATivK  Clerk.  A  bill  ^S. 
2874)  to  amend  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
so  as  to  provide  for  more  effective  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  resources  by  expanding,  mod- 
enu2ang,  and  Improving  operations  under 
such  act  at  both  State  and  Federal  levels, 
and  for  other  purjxwes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Th.it  in  order  to  strengthen  and  Un prove 
t!ie  Federal -St.ile  BImployment  Service  sys- 
tem established  under  the  Act  of  June  6, 
Wi'.i.  lif  imcnded  (48  Stat.  113).  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"SHORT  xrrLE 

".Sextion  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Manpower  Services  Act  of  1966'. 

"DECLARATION    OT    PURPOSE 

"Sec  2.  The  Congress  lias  undertaken  In  a 
sertes  of  enactments  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opmejit  of  long-term  manpower  goals  and  ac- 
tive ni:inpower  policies  to  implement  these 
go.a;s.  The  Congress  finds  that  implementa- 
tion of  legislation  designed  to  encourage  an 
active  manpower  policy  Is  only  as  effective,  at 
the  Stale  and  local  levels,  as  the  Institutions 
operating  at  these  levels.  The  existing  Fed- 
eral-State Employment  Service,  with  Its  pres- 
ent network  of  almost  two  thousand  local 
employment  service  offices,  ha/  tjeen  the 
frontline  agency  assigned  the  tttslc  of  trans- 
lating manpower  and  employment  policy  into 
reality 

"The  Congress  further  finds  that  effective 
coordination  of  manpower  services  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels,  and  between 
publl;'  nn.J  private  organizations  and  agen- 
cies. Is  e<i.sential  to  the  Impiementatlon  of 
congressional  legislation;  and  that  w>me  users 
and  potential  users  are  dissatisfied  »'llh  the 
present  operations  of  the  exisUng  Pederal- 
Siate  EarnJoyment  Service. 

The  Congress  declares  that  a  strong  and 
modern  m.inpower  services  system  which  op- 
erate* not  merely  as  a  labor  exchange  bring- 
\ng,  Job  seekers  and  employers  together  but 
M  a  comprehensive  manpower  serrtceg  agency 
Is  esRenti.tl  Therefore,  this  Act  provides  the 
authority  to  Improve  the  services  provided 
ilirough  the  Federal-State  employment  serv- 
ice aJid  to  transform  that  Ber\1ce  Into  the 
oooiprehenslve  manpower  services  system 
•hlch  this  NaUon  demands  In  order  to  deal 
effectively  with  Its  complex  economic  and 
employment  problems 

"DETINmONS 

"Sec  3    As  used  in  this  Act^— 
^'(1)  the  term  "Secretary  means  the  Sec- 
'^iry  of  Labor: 

(2)  the  term  'Job  services  center'  means 
wi  office  established  and  maintained  by  a 
o»te^  for  the  purpose  of  carrvlng  out,  pur- 
suant to  a  State  plan  approved  under  section 
'-!.  programs  and  activities  referred  to  in  this 
T/k,  ^^"^  includes  any  Job  services  center  es- 
lamished  under  section  8(3)  for  the  District 
Of  Columbia; 

13)  the  term  'State  manpower  service' 
means  the  agency  designated  in  a  SUte  plan 
approved  under  secUon  12jis  the  agency  re- 
•P<»«lble  for  the  eet&bllshmerrt  and  opera- 


tion   of    Job    services    centers    within    such 
State; 

■■(41  the  term  'State'  means  the  several 
States,   PuertAj  Rico,   Guam,   and   the  'Virgin 

Islands. 

■general     rL'NCTIONS 

"Sic.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  and  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act.  a  naUonwlde  manpower 
services  system  which  shall  provide  services 
essenUal  for  effective  development  and  utili- 
zation of  the  Nation's  manpower  resources. 
Such  services  shuU  Include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to — 

'  (1)  the  furnishing  of  placement  services, 
including  recruitment  (provided,  however, 
that  recruitment  to  fill  Job  openings  shall 
.  be  for  the  principal  purpose  of  providing  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed  or  underemployed,  or 
providing  mar.power  for  national  security 
needs),  occupational  and  related  testing  and 
courvsellngj  selection  and  referral  to  training, 
and  the  furnishing  of  informa'.lon  concern- 
ing employment  and  training  opportunities 
to  all  Individuals  and  employers  seeking  such 
services; 

'■(2)  the  development,  in  cooperation  with 
employers,    of   employment    opportunities: 

"(3)  the  furnishing  of  specl.'itl  services,  in- 
cluding opportunities  for  public  service  em- 
ployment, for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
employabillty  of  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  tndlvlduslR  so  disadvantaged  in  the 
labor  market  that  they  are,  or  are  likely  to 
become,  chronically  unemployed 

"(4)  the  development  and  carrying  out  of 
inter-area  and  Interstate  placement  services; 

"(5)  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities 
and  services  to  assure  that  ail  vmemployed 
Individuals  claiming  unemployment  Insur- 
ance benefits  are  registered  ^or  and  referred 
to  employment; 

"(6)  the  collection,  classification,  analysis, 
exchange  and  dissemination  of  manpower 
and  employment  Information; 

•■(7)  the  conduct  of  researoh  and  experi- 
mentation and  demonstration  projects  de- 
signed to  increase  knowledge  with  respect  to 
matters  related  to  the  functions  of  the  na- 
tionwide manpower  services  system  with  a 
view  to  maximizing  the  elBciency  of  such 
system  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act; 

•■(8)  the  training  of  specialized  personnel 
necessai^  to  provide  for  the  efllclent  opera- 
tion of  the  nationwide  manpower  services 
system. 

"(b)  The  services  authca-lzed  by  this  Act 
siiall  be  made  available  with  resjiect  to  all 
occupations  and  types  of  poeitlons  and, 
without  distinction  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin,  sex,  age,  or  current 
employment  eutus.  to  all  persons  seeking 
such  services. 

"(c)  In  providing  the  .services  authorized 
by  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  cooperate 
with  employers,  labor  organizations,  educa- 
tional Institutions,  private  employment 
agencies,  and  other  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  and  shall  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
use  by  such  employers,  organizations,  agen- 
cies, or  institutions  of  stich  servlcee. 

"SKRVICSS    TO    THE    DISADVANTAOKD 

"Sic.  5.  With  respect  to  persons  or  groups 
of  p<»r»ons  who  are  so  disadvantaged  In  the 
labor  market  that  they  are,  or  are  llke'y 
to  become,  chronically  unemployed,  the  serv- 
ices to  be  made  available  shall  Include — 

"(1)  the  identification  of  and  reaching 
out  to  such  persons  or  groups,  including  the 
use  of  mobile  units,  and  providing  them 
with  special  ootmsellng  services  in  order  to 
determine  their  needs: 

"(2)  the  development  at  plans  for  man- 
power serrloea  commensurate  with  Individ- 
ual needs,  such  as  referral  for  remedial  edu- 
cation. Institutional  training,  or  on-the-job 
training,  rehablUUtlon.  medical  exunina- 
tlon,  and  medical  care; 


"(3)  the  development  of  employment  c^- 
portunltlas.  Including  opportunities  for  pub- 
lic service  employment,  coninaensurate  with 
the  capabllitiee  of  such  persons;   and 

"(4)  the  providing  of  Job  counseling  and 
selective  placement  services  for  handicapped 
persons.  Including  the  designation  of  at 
least  one  person  In  each  Job  services  center 
whoee  duties  shall  Include  such  functions, 
and  in  those  States  where  a  State  board,  de- 
partment, or  agency  exists  which  Is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  State  laws  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  per- 
sotis,  the  Job  services  centers  shall  cooperate 
with  such  board,  department,  or  agency; 

■■(5 1  the  providing  of  suppKJrtlve  on-the- 
job  and  other  followup  services. 

"rNTERARTA      AND      INTSRSTATK      PLACXVKNT 
SEB\1C£S 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  functions  re- 
lating to  interstate  phvcement  and  recruit- 
ment services  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  require,  with  respect  to  all  occupa- 
tions and  all  types  of  positions  for  which 
there  is  a  regional  or  national  labor  market. 
that  Job  services  centers  obtain  and  furnish 
Information  with  respect  to  Job  openings 
and  applicants; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  effective  and  prompt 
distribution  among  appropriate  Job  services 
centers  of  such  information; 

"(3 1  establish,  operate  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide multijob  market  interstate  clearance 
centers  for  facilitating  placement  across 
State  boundaries  of  such  applicants  which 
centers  shall  provide  information  and  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  the  availability  of 
relocation  assistance,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  community  servlcee  and  fa- 
cilities. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  relating 
to  interarea  placement  ser4-loe8  between  labor 
markets  that  do  not  extend  across  State 
boundaries  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
multijob  market  clearance  through  the 
State  Job  services  centers  and  shall  coordi- 
nate their  activities  with  the  multijob  mar- 
ket Interstate  clearance  centers 

"MANPOWIR    AND    rMPLOTMI>rT    INroaMATlON 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  functions  re- 
lating to  the  development  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  collect,  analyze,  and  store  all  labor 
market  and  manpower  information  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

"(2)  disseminate  such  Information  among 
employers,  labor  orgranlzatlons.  educational 
institutions,  private  employment  agencies, 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations, and  among  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  engaged  in 
carrying  out  Federal  programs  concerning 
manpower  development  and  utilization; 

■  (3)  coordinate  the  collection  of  labor 
market  and  manpower  Information  by  the 
bureaus  and  agencies  under  hu  Jurisdiction 
to  assure  efficiency  and  avoid  dupUcatlon  of 
efforts. 

•lb)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  responsibili- 
ties  under  this  section,  and  to  assure  the 
moat  effective  administration  of  interarea 
and  Interstate  recruitment  and  placement 
programs  authorized  by  section  6.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  modem  and  efficient 
communications  systeois,  autonxatic  duta 
processing  equipment,  and  collection,  stor- 
age, analysis,  and  retrieval  of  information. 
For  the#e  purposes  the  Secretary  shaU.  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  make  use  of 
appropriate  information  and  equipment 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  other  bureaus  and  agencies. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  studies 
and  undertake  demonstration  projects  to 
furTher  the  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
systems  In  the  nationwide  mianpower  serv- 
ices system.  Such  demonstration  projects 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the 
establishment.  In  one  or  more  Job  services 
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centers,  of  a  model  labor  market  Informa- 
tion gystem,  on  referred  to  In  «ub«ectlon 
(A)  (2)   of  thla  section," 

a  State  or  Interstate  basis,  that  will  provide 
specific  employment  Information  on  botta 
employment  opportunities  and  bUUb  avail- 
able In  the  labor  market  to  Interested  ap- 
plicants seeking  placement,  and  to  Individ- 
uals, organizations,  or  Institutions 

"(d)  The  Secretary  l.s  authorized,  either 
directly  or  by  way  of  grant,  contract,  or  other 
agreement  with  public  and  private  agencies 
and  Institutions,  to  carry  out  research  and 
experimentation  and  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  strengthen  the  operation  of  the 
nationwide  manpower  services  system,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  structure  of 
labor  markets,  the  skills,  aptitudes,  and  mo- 
tivation of  persons  in  the  labor  market,  the 
demand  for  new  skills  and  new  training  re- 
qulremenw,  and  the  use  of  automatic  data 
processing  systems. 

"V«TEHAN8    AND    r.\RM     PLACEMTUT    8«BV1CIS; 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

"Sec.  8    The  Secretary  shall  maintain — 

•■  ( 1 )  a  veterans'  employment  service  to  be 
devoted  to  securing  employment  for  vet- 
erans, and  to  carry  out  the  functions  provid- 
ed under  this  Act  and  under  chapter  41  of 
title  38,  United  Stotes  Code.  In  the  case  of 
appointments  for  nonclerlcal  positions  in 
the  veterans'  employment  service,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  only  persons  who  are  vet- 
erans of  any  war.  or  have  served  In  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  since  January 
31.  1965.  and  who  have  been  discharged  or 
released  therefrom  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable. 

"(2)  a  farm  labor  service,  which  shall  pro- 
vide placement  services  for  agricultural 
workers  and  employers,  and 

••(3)  one  o^  more  job  services  centers  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  • 

"COOSDINATION        or        OOVEKNMKNT        TEAWIIJO 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  the  programs 
and  activities  of  agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  all  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  relating  to  the 
training  of  Individuals  for  the  purpoee  of 
improving  or  restoring  employabUlty. 

"(bi  The  Secretary  through  the  national 
manpower  service*  system  shall — 

"(1)  recruit  counsel  and  refer  to  the  ap- 
propriate offlce  or  agency  Individuals  who  are 
m  need  of  and  eligible  for  training  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1963  (43  use.  2671-3620).  for  the  Job 
C!orpe.  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Work 
Training,  or  work  experience  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (42 
U  S.C.  2701-3981 1 ,  or  for  any  other  training 
program  designed  to  Improve  or  restore  the 
employabUlty  of  Individuals  financed  In 
whole  or  In  part  with  Federal  funds  and  shall 
be  reimbursed  therefor  by  the  Federal  agency 
resfxmslble  for  the  training  program;   and 

"(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  OfRce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  administering  a  train- 
ing program,  such  employment  Informa- 
tion as  he  determines  will  facilitate  the  place- 
ment of  Individuals  being  trained. 

"In  order  to  facilitate  the  furnishing  of  co- 
ordinated manpower  services  to  such  indi- 
viduals, the  Secretary  shall  maXe  such  ar- 
rangements as  he  deems  practical  to  have 
repreeentatlves  of  any  program  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  located  In  close  proximity 
(In  the  same  building,  if  possible)  with  the 
relevant  lob  services  center. 

"(c)  All  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Oovemment  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable 


him  effectively  to  carry  out  responsibilities 
referred  to  In  this  section  and  section 
10(c) (1). 

"PLANNING     AND     PROGRAMS     TOR     EMPLOYMENT 
DISLOCATIONS     AND     MANPOWER     SHORTAGES 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
plans  and  procedures  for — 

"(1)  Identifying  impending  and  long-range 
shifts  and  dislocations  in  employment,  both 
technological  and  econonnlc.  Including  those 
related  to  reductions  or  changes  In  defense 
activities,  and  employment  needs  arising 
therefrom; 

"(2)  Identifying  employment  needs  arising 
from  chronic  unemployment  and  related 
problems; 

"(3)  assuring  that  Job  services  centers  pro- 
vide such  services  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  situations  and  needs  so  Idenilfled 
and  to  avoid  or  relieve  any  adverse  Impact 
of  such  conditions  upon  workers.  Including 
measures  which  will  stimulate  occupational 
readjustment  and  geographical  mobility  of 
the  affected  workers. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  plans  and 
procedures  for  dealing  with  manpower  short- 
age problems.  In  carrying  out  such  func- 
tions, the  Job  services  centers  may  assist  em- 
ployers In  ( 1 )  preventing,  alleviating,  and 
resolving  skill  shortages  and  undesirable 
turnover;  (2)  making  Job  modifications  to 
permit  the  use  of  available  labor  supply; 
and  (3)  idenUfylng  entry  Jobs  and  Ualning 
needs. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  appropriate 
arrangements  under  which — 

"(li  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  list  with  appro- 
priate Job  services  centers  Job  openings  oc- 
curring In  such  departments  and  agencies 
and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feaslole, 
conduct  recruiting  through  theee  centers, 
and 

"(2)  private  employers  will  be  encouraged 
to  list  with  such  centers  any  Job  openings  of 
such  employers. 

"IMPROVEMENT    OF    PERSONNEL 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  States  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe minimum  quaUflcatlons  for  profee- 
slonal  occupations  In  the  State  manpower 
services,  and  Job  services  centers,  such  as  oc- 
cupational counseling,  interviewing,  occupa- 
tional analysis,  occupational  testing,  and 
labor  market  analysis. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
State  establish  and  maintain  for  personnel 
employed  In  Its  State  manpower  service  and 
Job  services  centers  a  merit  system  of  per- 
sonnel administration  under  such  standards 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
promotion  of  any  Individual  employed  in 
accordance  with  such  methods. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
State  develop  a  salary  schedule  adequate  to 
attract  and  retain  qualified  personnel  for  its 
State  manpower  service  and  Job  services 
centers.  Such  schedule  shall  give  due  con- 
W^Matlon  to  the  rates  paid  In  such  State  for 
slrntaar  work  In  both  public  and  private  em- 
ployihent. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish training  programs  for  persons  occupy- 
ing or  preparing  to  occupy  positions  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  or  similar  positions  in 
the  Department  of  Lat>or.  Such  programs 
may  include — 

"(1)  orientation  and  In-servlce  programs; 

"(2)  grants  to  Individuals  for  financing 
education  and  training  in  educational  in- 
stitutions or  training  centers; 

"(3)  grants  to  educational  or  other  Insti- 
tutions to  finance  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate currlculums  and  training  mate- 
rials, and  for  the  establlslunent  of  training 
center*;  and 


■•(4)  technical  asslsUnce  to  State  man. 
power  services  to  aid  them  In  the  Institution 
or  Improvemeni  of  State  or  local  training 
programs. 

The  Secretary,  where  he  deems  It  approprute, 
may  make  the  training  programs  availsble 
to  employees  of  private  employment  agenciei 
on  a  reimbursable  basis 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  with  the  conour- 
rence  of  the  State  may  detail  Federal  em- 
ployees to  State  manpower  services  or  Job 
services  centers  and  the  States  may,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  detail  State 
employees  to  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
temporary  periods  for  training  or  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  provisions  of  section  507  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (79  Stat.  27)  shall  apply  to  any  such 
assignment 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point noncompetltlvely  to  a  Federal  posi- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Labor  any  person 
employed  in  a  State  agency,  or  Instrumentil- 
Ity  thereof,  who  is  serving  In  a  program 
financed  In  whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  granti 
vinder  this  Act.  However,  no  person  shall  be 
so  appointed  unless  he — 

"(A)  has  permanent  status  in  a  federally 
approved  State  or  local  merit  system; 

■•(B)  received  his  appointment  to  the 
State  or  local  merit  system  on  the  basla  of 
competitive  examination; 

"(C)  meets  appropriate  qualification  and 
suitability  standards  for  the  Federal  posi- 
tion; and 

"(D)  passes  a  noncompetitive  examlnatloc 
prescribed  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

A  person  receiving  a  Federal  appointment  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  complete  a  one-year 
probationary  period  before  he  acquires  a 
competitive  status,  and  he  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible on  the  basis  of  such  competitive  statu* 
for  transfer  to  any  other  Federal  agency  for 
three  years  from  date  of  such  appointment. 
The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commlsalor. 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  tbe 
making  of  arrangements  between  States  un- 
der which  employees  of  one  State  agency  or 
center  may  be  granted  leaves  of  absence  to 
enable  them  to  become  employed  for  tem- 
puiary  periods  by  such  agency  or  center  in 
another  State. 

"STATE  PLANS 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  (1)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  vhls  Act  shall,  ttarougt 
Its  State  manpower  service,  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  State  plan,  annual  supplement* 
thereto,  or  modifications  thereof,  under 
which  such  State  shall  operate  within  the 
State  a  system  of  Job  services  centers  tc 
carry  out  such  of  the  duties  and  functlcais 
under  this  Act  as  are  prescribed  by  the  S«c- 
retary. 

"(2)    Any  State  plan  shall   provide  that— 

"  (  A  )  the  State  shall  establish  or  designate 
a  State  manpower  service  to  serve  as  the 
Single  State  agency  to  administer  or  super- 
vise the  administration  of  all  such  Job  serr- 
tces  centers  within  the  State:  PTOfUiei 
however.  That  the  State  shall  not  be  pr»- 
cluded  from  placing  the  St.jte  manpower 
service  under  the  overall  organizational  and 
administrative  cftntrol  of  a  State  agency  re- 
sponsible for  manpower  services  and  the  un- 
employment  compensation    programs; 

"(B)  the  State  will.  In  the  operation  of 
such  centers,  employ  sucli  methods  of  wl- 
ministration  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  effldent 
operation  of  such  centers; 

"(C)  the  State  manpower  service  *1H 
make  such  reports,  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  comply 
with  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  SMT 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  to  sswre 
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the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 

'"'•(3)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  re- 
nutted  under  paragraph  <2)  to  be  contained 
,.  any  State  plan  under  this  subsection. 
i^  'shall  be  Included  In  any  such  plan 
mch  other  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  so  as  to  maxl- 
aiu  the  utilization  of  Job  services  centers 
m  as!;isllng  him  to  carry  out  his  duties  under 
ttUB  Act 

•■(4)  Any  State  plan  under  this  subsection 
shall  specifically  provide  that  the  Job  serv- 
ices centers  established  and  operated  pur- 
s'oant  thereto  shall  to  the  maxlmym  extent 
practicable  be  separate  from  the  offices  ad- 
nunjstertnp  any  unemplojTnent  compensa- 
tion law  within  such  Slate. 

•■(5i  Anv  State  plan  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  Include  provision  for  placement 
Ind  other  manpower  ser-vTces  to  be  rendered 
to  veterans. 

■lb)  The  Secretary  will  pay  to  the  State 
amounts  eqiml  to  the  amounts  expended  or 
;c  be  expended  by  the  State  m  the  proper 
and  efficient  admlnlRtratlon  of  such  centers 
i*  determined  by  the  Secretary.    * 

■ici  If  the  Secretary,  after  not  less  than 
thirty  days  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State  manpower  service  of  a 
State  finds  t!iat.  in  the  operation  of  Job  serv- 
ices centers  in  the  State,  there  is  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  provision  of  such  plan,  the 
Secretary  shalT  notify  such  State  agency  that 
further  payments  under  this  section  will  be 
limited  to  categories  under  or  parts  of  the 
operations  of  such  centers  not  affected  by 
such  failure  (or  in  his  discretion,  that  fur- 
ther payments  will  not  be  m.ide  to  the  State) 
until  tlie  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  such  failure  to  comply. 
Until  he  is  so  satisfied  he  shall  limit  pay- 
ments under  this  section  to  categories  under 
or  parts  of  the  operations  of  such  centers 
r.ot  affected  by  such  failure  (or  make  no 
further  payments  to  such  State  under  this 
section ) . 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec  13  (a  I  The  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  6ib)  and.  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  under  section  4(a) 
111.  (21.  (3).  and  (5».  ano  section  5  of  this 
Act  shall  be  carried  out  through  State  man- 
power services  and  Job  ser  ices  centers. 

"ibi  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  services 
of  State  manpower  services  and  Job  services 
centers  in  carrying  out  any  other  functions 
under  the  Act. 

"ICI  If  the  Secretary  after  not  less  than 
thirty  days  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  makes  a  determination  that  It  Is 
impractical  to  carry  out  throuph  a  job  serv- 
ice* center  or  centers  all  or  any  part  of  any 
function  under  section  13(ai  and  which,  ex- 
cept for  such  determination  would  be  ear- 
ned out  through  suoh  center  or  centers,  he 
may  enter  into  a  contract  as  authorized  by 
subsecuon  id)  for  the  carrying  out  of  such 
functions  or  part  thereof  by  a  private  em- 
ployment apenr-y  or  other  public  or  private 
agency  or  Institution. 

"'di  The  Secretary  after  consultntlon  with 
the  States,  und  the  jtate  manpower  services 
when  Huihorlzed  by  the  Secretary,  may  en- 
ter into  contracts  with  Individuals  or  with 
public  or  Dnvate  educational  or  other  appro- 
priate agencies  or  Institutions.  Uicludlng  em- 
ployment agencies,  for  the  provision  of  spe- 
cUlized  or  nther  services  when  necessary  to 
carrv  nut  this  Act-  Prnvicird.  koirevrr.  That 
no  such  contract  shall  be  entered  fnto  under 
*'hlrh  a  fee  or  other  charge  Is  made  to  anv 
indlvtduu 

"lei  No  person  shall  be  referred  to  a  posi- 
tion the  ftllingorif  which  will  aid  directly  or 
indirect!:,  in  filling  a  job  which  ta)  Is  vacant 
bec^u.se  the  former  o'-cupant  Is  on  strike  or 
18  hping  lorltod  out  In  the  course  of  a  labor 
dispute  or  (b)  the  filling  of  which  Is  an  Iseue 


in  a  labor  dispute,  or  (c)  is  offered  by  an 
employer  who  is  involved  in  a  labor  dispute, 
if  the  nature  of  the  employment  offered  Is 
such  that  It  is  excluded  from  coverage  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  reason 
of  the  provisions  of  Section  r!(3i  of  such  Act. 
With  respect  to  positions  not  covered  by  (a), 
(bi.  or  (ci  of  this  subsection,  any  individual 
may  be  referred  to  a  place  of  employment  in 
which  a  labor  dispute  existd.  provided  he  is 
given  written  notice  of  such  dispute  prior  to 
or  at  the  time  of  his  referral 

"FEDKBAl,  AND  STATU  ADVISORY  COtTNClI. 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  manpower  services  and  unemployment  in- 
surance advisory  council  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  representing  em- 
ployers and  employees  m  equal  numbers,  the 
public,  and  experts  in  the  field  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formulating  policies  and  advising  the 
Secretary  on  problems  relating  to  the  man- 
power services  and  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance program  -and  insuring  impartiality,  neu- 
trality, a»d  freedom  from  political  Influence 
In  the  solution  of  such  problems.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  at  least  two  subcom- 
mittees with  like  representations,  one  for  the 
manpower  services  and  one  for  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance  program. 

■■ibl  Tl:e  members  of  the  council  shall  be 
selected  from  time  to  time  without  regard 
to  the  Civil  Service  Act  in  such  manner  and 
for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe and  shall  serve  without  compensation, 
but  when  attending  meetings  of  the  council. 
they  shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  cf  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73-b(2))  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

"(c)  The  council  and  each  subcommittee 
thereof  shall  have  access  to  all  appropriate 
files  and  records,  and  shall  be  furnished  nec- 
essary personnel  Including  adequate  secre- 
tarial and  clerical  assistance, 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  require  the  or- 
ganization of  similar  State  advisory  councils, 
and  subcommittees  composed  of  men  and 
women  representing  employers  and  employ- 
ees in  equal  numbers,  the  public  and  experts 
In  the  field. 

"ANNUAL  REPORT 

"Sec  15.  The  Secretary  shall  include  In  his 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  and  account  of  the  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  under  this  Act.  to- 
gether with  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  Improvement 
thereof  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  16.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, in  addition  to  such  funds  as  are 
made  available  for  expenditure  lr«m  the  em- 
ployment security  administration  account 
established  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
out  of  anv  money  In  tne  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  $40  000  000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967  the  sum 
of  870.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  the  sum  of  »90  000  000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1969,  and  for 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sume  as  the 
Congress  may  hereinafter  authorize  by  law 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"Hrl-CS  AND  REGtXATlONS  ' 

"Sec  17.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"jtmlCIAL    REVIEW 

"Sec  18  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  with 
a  final  action  of  the  Secretary  under  section 
12 ic)  of  this  Act  may  appeal  to  the  United 
SUtes  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  Is  located,  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  such  court  within  sixty  days  after 
such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall   be  forthwith   transmitted   by  the  clerk 


of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  cotu-t 
t.he  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  untU 
the  aimg  of  th£  record  the  Secretary  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings 
of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts  If  supported 
by  substanual  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  Uke 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  finding*  of 
fact  and  mav  mixl-.fy  his  previous  action. 
and  shall  fllem  the  court  the  record  of  the 
fvriher  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  supported  bv  substantial  fvidence.  Any 
Judicial  proceeding  under  this  section  shall 
be  entitled  to.  and.  upon  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  or  the  State,  shall  receive  a  pref- 
erence and  shall  be  heard  and  determined 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The  Judgment  ^ 
of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  section  shall  not.  unless  so  specifically 
ordered  bv  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
the  SecretarvB  action.  In  the  event  the 
Secretarv's  determination  Is  not  challenged 
by  the  State  then  the  Secretary  may  enter 
liito  a  contract  with  a  public  or  prjvite 
agency  or  Institution  for  the  carrying  out  of 
such  operations,  or  parts  thereof  as  are  the 
subject  of  his  determination.  In  the  event 
that  the  Secretary's  determination  is  chal- 
lenged and  Is  affirmed  by  the  court,  then  the 
Secretarv  mav  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
carrying  out  of  such  operations  or  parts 
thereof  as  are  affirmed  by  the  court. 

■AMENDMENTS      TO      MANPOWER      DEVELOPMENT 
AND    TRAINING     ACT!     OF     196S 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  IB  he.-eby 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  liew 
subsection  (a) . 

•■•Sec  104  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
^hail  develop  and  carry  out  a  program  to 
Increase  the  mobility  of  unemployed  lndl« 
vldualB  by  providing  them  assistance  to  re- 
Locate  and  meet  Xhelr  relocation  expenses. 
The  Secretarv  may  provide  such  assistance 
only  to  involuntarily  unemployed  individ- 
uals who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
secure  suitable  full-time  employment  In  the 
communltv  in  which  they  reside,  have  bona 
fide  offers 'of  employment  (other  than  tem- 
porary or  seasonal  employment  I .  are  deemed 
qualified  to  perform  the  work  for  which  they 
are  -being  employed,  and  cannot  otherwise 
reasonably  be  expected  to  defray  the  cost  of 
relocation. 

"  '(2)  The  Secretary  may  provide  such  as- 
sistance m  the  form  of  loans  which  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  with  the  following 
limitations: 

"•(A)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources 
or    other    Federal,   State,   or    local    programs; 

•■•iBi  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to 
assure  achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  loan  is  made: 

■■■iCi    the    loan    is    repayable    within    not 
more   than    ten    years,   or   under    such    ather 
terms   as   the   Secretary   may  find    necessary,. 
In  individual  cAses. 

"•(3)  Assistance  provided  under  this  sub- 
aectlon  mav.  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Secretary.  Include  temporary  flnanclal 
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assistance  to  meet  nee<la  and  unergenclee 
occurring  Immediately  beTore  and  aftet  re- 
location, counseling  and  related  rupportlve 
services  needed  by  the  Individuals  and  their 
families  who  are  relocated  to  aid  them  In 
establishing  themaelvea  In  the  new  Job  and 
the  community,  and  such  other  aaalstance 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee 
of  this  subsection 

•'  "(4)  For  the  purpKjee  of  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  there  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  not  In  excess  of  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  not 
In  excess  of  •15.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  1968.  and  for  each  year 
thereafter  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary.' 

"(b>  Section  104  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  '(a),*  "(bl,"  and  '(c)'  as 
subsections  "(b).'  '(c),'  and  '(d),'  reepec- 
tlvely" 

rmCTIVB    DATE 

8«c.  20.  The  ampndment  made  by  sections 
1  through  18  of  this  Act  shaJl  take  effect  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  except  that  no  State  shall 
be  subject  to  any  requirement  Imposed  by 
or  pursuant  to  such  amendment,  compliance 
with  which  will  require  a  change  In  the  laws 
of  such  State  until  the  expiration  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  following  the  first 
meeting  of  the  legislature  thereof  which 
occurs  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  TTie  amendments  made  by  section  19  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing legislation  is  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
more  effective  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Nation's  manpower  resources 
by  expanding,  modernizing,  and  improv- 
ing operations  under  such  act  at  both 
State  and  Federal  levels,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Since  a  number  of  Senators  who  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  have  asked  to  be  notifled  when 
debate  commences  on  the  legislation,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll, 

The  legislative  clerk  pVoceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment  which 
is  necessitated  by  a  printer's  error,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  insert  between  lines  18  and 
19  the  iGLnguage  contained  on  line  14. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  results  from  Identical 
bills  offered  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Representative  Elmer  Holland,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  myself,  and  has  be- 
hind it  a  long  history  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  operation  of  the  Federal-State 
employment  services  system.  That  sys- 
tem was  initiated  in  1933  by  the  passage 
of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  and  no  sig- 


nificant amendment  of  that  act  has  oc- 
curred during  the  last  33  years. 

Hearings  were  held  several  years  ago 
by  the  House,  and  comprehensive  hear- 
ings were  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  Employment  and 
Poverty  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  of  which  subcommittee 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  chsd^rman,  on 
the  general  subject  of  manpower  and 
employment  and  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive national  manpower  policy.  As 
a  result  of  the  hearings,  it  was  concluded 
that  legislation  of  the  general  character 
of  that  presented  by  the  pending  bill  was 
desirable. 

Efforts  were  made  both  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  persuade  the  admin- 
istration to  take  the  lead  in  this  regard, 
but  for  various  reasons  it  was  reluctant. 
Therefore,  Representative  Holland  in- 
troduced H.R.  13037  in  the  House,  and 
I  introduced  the  identical  bill,  S.  2974. 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  in  the 
Senate.  Shortly  thereafter,  prohded  to 
some  extent  by  our  legislative  initiative, 
the  administration  submitted  its  own 
bills.  H.R.  13362  and  S.  3032.  The  two 
subcommittees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
held  Joint  hearings  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, a  procedure  I  commend  to  Sen- 
ators as  being  useful  in  enabling  legisla- 
tors to  share  views  at  an  early  date  in  the 
consideration  of  legislation,  and  also  a 
procedure  which  is  less  onerous  for  ad- 
ministration witnesses  and  witnesses 
outside  the  CJovcmment,  who  need  ap- 
pear only  once  before  a  joint  committee. 

The  hearings  were  quite  extensive,  as 
evidenced  by  the  640  pages  of  the  printed 
report. 

As  is  usual  when  legislation  is  carefully 
considered,  it  became  obvious  that 
neither  of  the  bills  which  had  been  in- 
troduced was  entirely  adequate  to  meet 
the  need.  Accordingly,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manpower,  Employment,  and  Pov- 
erty now  reports,  with  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  a  clean  bill 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  S.  2974. 

I  slmll  discuss  briefly  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  but  first  I  shall  discuss 
its  purpose. 

Major  changes  have  occurred  In  the 
Nations  economy  and  its  labor  market 
operation  in  the  more  than  three  decades 
since  passage  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act, 
the  charter  under  which  the  Federal- 
State  employment  service  system  was  es- 
tablished in  1933.  During  this  period, 
the  employment  service  has  become  not 
merely  a  labor  exchange  for  bringing 
jobs  and  people  together  but  the  front- 
line agency  for  translating  manpower 
policy  and  legislation  into  operational 
reality. 

Within  the  past  5  years.  Congress  has 
enacted  more  far-reaching  and  compre- 
hensive employment  and  manpower  de- 
velopment legislation  than  in  any  similar 
period  in  history.  This  legislation  has 
been  responsive  to  the  widespread  public 
concern  and  interest  in  the  optimum  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  our  Nation's 
human  resources. 

This  committee  can  take  pride  in  its 
pioneering  role  in  much  of  this  legisla- 
tion.   Yet  we  carmot  help  but  agree  with 


President  Johnson  that,  'We  have  been 
thinking  small.  Instead  of  thinking  Ijig, 
about  the  use  of  our  human  resourtee 
T^ils  has  been  one  of  the  most  serioui  of 
our  failures  at  social  policy." 

While  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  Is  broad 
enough  to  permit  the  employment  service 
to  perform  many  necessary  functions,  it 
does  not  explicitly  state  the  full  range 
of  activities  expected  of  a  modem  man- 
power services  system.  In  recent  years, 
the  employment  service,  with  Its  2.00(i 
local  offices  reaching  Into  the  core  of 
every  city  and  rural  area,  has  had  many 
new  responsibilities  thrust  upon  it  by  leg- 
islation, Executive  order,  and  interagency 
agreements.  The  time  has  come  to  fully 
recognize  the  vital  role  which  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Federal-State  employ- 
ment service  in  implementing  our  em- 
ployment and  manpower  policy. 

S.  2974  is  ^signed  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive and  unmistakably  clear  state- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  the  major  role 
and  functions  expected  of  the  public 
manpower  services.  It  is  expected  also 
to  establish  a  more  adequate  basis  for 
funding  of  the  system. 

It  should  be  noted  that  as  of  today. 
while  the  administration  of  the  system 
is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  hands  of 
the  50  separate  State  employment  sen- 
ices,  the  Federal  Government  picks  up 
the  entire  tab.  Since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  State  employment  .services,  it  has  a 
legitimate  interest  in  how  they  function 
and  how  they  are  administered. 

The  bill  affirms  in  law  a  blueprint  for 
a  comprehensive  nationwide  manpower 
services  system  equipped  with  the  mod- 
ern, up-to-date  tools  and  services  needed 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  urpent  em- 
ployment and  human  resources  develop- 
ment problems  facing  the  Nation.  It 
provides  for  a  creative  dynamic  Federal- 
Stale  partnership  which  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  most  effective  implementation 
of  an  active  manpower  policy  at  the  lo- 
cal level.  Such  implementation  requires 
linking  a  national  perspective  with  sensi- 
tivity to  distinctive  local  problems  and 
H  keen  awareness  by  each  party  of  the 
problems,  needs,  and  potentials  of  all 
other  parties. 

In  drafting  the  bill,  the  committee  has 
attempted  to  steer  between  the  Scylla  of 
a  completely  State-dominated  employ- 
ment service,  or  a  series  of  50  complete- 
ly State-dominated  services,  and  the 
Charybdis  of  a  federalization  of  the 
whole  emploMnent  service  problem  Es- 
.sentially.  we  have  left  the  State  em- 
ployment services  with  the  primary 
initiative,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
administration.  But  we  have  Kiven  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  somewhat  more  pow- 
er, to  assure  that  each  of  the  50  State 
agencies  is  conducting  its  affairs  with 
due  regard  to  the  standards  and  princi- 
ples set  forth  not  only  in  this  bill,  but 
also  in  the  original  Wagner-Peyser  Act 

Although  the  manpower  services  sys- 
tem must  focus  on  the  total  development, 
all  )cation,  and  utilization  of  the  Na- 
tion's manpower,  this  should  not 
overshadow  what  must  clearly  be  the 
major  focus  of  the  system— the  dfead- 
vantaged,  the  unemployed,  the  under- 
employed, and  those  entering,  or  desiring 
to  enter,  the  labor  market. 
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In  this  connection,  the  bill,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  be  useful  in  carrying  on  the 
yftr  against  poverty. 

In  fact,  since  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  overcome  poverty  is  by  pro- 
viding jobs  for  individuals  who  do  not 
have  them,  the  pending  legislation 
siiould  make  It  considerably  easier  for 
the  unemployed,  who  are  in  the  poverty 
status,  and  disadvantaged  to  obtain  use- 
ful employment  and  to  lift  thenaselves 
out  of  the  poverty  category 

It  Ls  also  anticipated  that  passage  of 
the  legislation  will  build  a  strengthened 
manpower  services  system  which  will  be 
able  to  render  more  effective  service  in 
findiae  jobe  for  individuals  being  served 
ihrougli  the  poverty  program.  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  individuals 
most  effectively,  the  manpower  services 
system  must  develop,  cultivate,  and 
maintain  good  relationships  with  public 
and  private  agencies  including  employ- 
ers, labor  organizations,  and  educational 
institutions,  and  provide  effective  co- 
ordination of  placement  and  other  man- 
power services  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levels  and  between  all  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations. 

The  legislation  Ls  designed  to  foster 
the  development  of  more  progressive 
relationships  and  better  coordination 
between  all  organizations  providing 
manpower  services  so  vitally  needed  by 
this  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  it  is  not  In- 
tended by  the  bill  to  diminish  the  role 
or  the  important  work  which  is  done  and 
will  of  necessity  continue  to  be  done  by 
the.v-  orcanizations.  Of  special  note  is 
the  relationship  between  the  manpower 
services  system  and  private  employment 
agencies.  For  too  long  there  has  been 
friction  between  these  groups  which  has 
not  benefited  the  Nation's  manpower 
Durine  the  course  of  action  on  this  legLs- 
lation  and  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  subcommittee,  representatives  of  pri- 
vate employment  agencies  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  have  been  meeting  to 
develop  an  understanding  on  problems 
of  mutual  interest.  It  is  our  hope  that 
such  discussions  will  continue  and  that 
future  efforts  will  minimize  the  friction 
between  the  Federal-State  service  and 
the  private  agencies.  The  unmet  man- 
power needs  of  the  Nation  upon  wjhich 
the  manpower  services  system  carffocus 
are  90  large  that  public  resources  and 
energies  should  not  be  diverted  to  dupli- 
cate services  or  to  meet  needs  now  being 
adequately  met. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  legislation,  to  a  very  substantial  ex- 
tent, implements  the  national  manpower 
policy  which  was  created  under  title  1 
of  the  Manpower,  Development  and 
Training  Act.  and  which  is  reported  on 
each  year  In  the  Manpower  Reports  to 


I  shaJl  briefly  summarize  the  bill  and 
then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  Senators 
who  vrish  to  ask  questions. 

SUMMABY    or    BELL 

The  act  provides  guidelines  and  a  man- 
date to  improve  and  expand  the  services 
provided  through  the  present  Federal - 
State  emplojrment  service  system.  The 
major  services  authorized  by  the  bill 
inclj^de : 

First.  The  furnishing  of  placement 
services,  includir^g  recruitment,  occupa- 
tional and  related  testing  and  coimsel- 
ing,  selection  and  referral  to  training, 
and  employment  and  training  informa- 
tion to  all  individuals  and  employers 
seeking  such  services; 

Second.  The  development  of  employ- 
ment opportunities; 

Third.  The  furnishing  of  special  serv- 
ices for  improving  the  employability  and 
employment  opportunities  for  the  disad- 
vantaged; 

Fourth.  The  development  of  Interarea 
and  interstate  placement  services; 

Fifth.  The  collection,  classification, 
analysis,  exchange,  and  dissemination  of 
manpower  and  employment  information 
through  the  use  of  modem  communica- 
tions systems  and  automatic  Alata 
processing ; 

Sixth.  The  conduct  of  research,  ex- 
perimental, and  demonstration  projects: 
and 

Seventh.  The  planning  of  programs  for 
dealing  with  employment  dislocation  and 
manpower  shortages. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  local  job  service  centers  and 
unemployment  compensation  offices 
where  practical;  for  the  contracting  for 
services  with  public  and  private  organi- 
zations under  specific  conditions;  the 
tools  for  improving  and  strengthening 
staff  training  and  for  providing  adequate 
salaries  to  attract  qualified  professional 
staff;  for  the  withholding  funds  on  an 
item  basis  when  States  fail  to  substan- 
tially comply  and  for  jud^lal  review  of 
such  action;  and  for  advisory  councils  at 
the  National  and  State  levels.  The  bill 
also  amends  the  Manpower,  Develop- 
ment, and  Training  Act  to  provide  for  a 
permanent  loan  program  to  encourage 
labor  mobility  for  those  requiring  such 
£issistance. 

'  Mr.  President,  the  pending  legislation 
could  not  have  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  Its  present  form,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  a  good  and  satisfactory  form,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  wonderful  coopera- 
tion which  the  minority  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  Senators  Javits,  PRorrrY, 
and  Mtn?PHV.  rendered  in  the  course  of 
coixsidering  the  legislation. 

The  supplemental  views  of  the  senior 
Senator  from.  New  York  IMr.  Javits], 
which  appear  on  pages  27  and  28  of  the 
committee  report,  set  forth  in  detail  the 


the  Congress  made  byt\je  President  and     changes  in  legislation  which  the  subcom- 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  »»^^f^oI>  r>->aH<>  oc  a  rosnif  nf  t.hp  vprv  rftlll- 

In  other  words,  this  is  an  essential 
link  in  the  chain  of  manpower  policy, 
which  includes  not  only  finding  jobs  for 
those  who  are  drawing  unemployment 
compensation  but  would  impl«nent  the 
comprehensive  and  carefully  planned 
manpower  policy,  and  also  tie  in  with 
the  poverty  program. 


mlttee  made  as  a  result  of  the  very  skill 
ful  and  helpful  suggestions  by  members 
of  the  minority. 

I  am  happy  to  p>ay  tribute  to  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  subcommittee 
who,  as  usual,  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  legislation  by  the  sub- 
committee, have  been  most  cooperative 
and  helpful. 


Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark],  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  have  been  a  superb  job  in  pre- 
paring the  pending  bill,  conducting 
hearings,  and  giving  every  individual  arxd 
every  group  in  the  country  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  have  its  vlewT>oint  considered 
in  an  orderly  and  complete  fashion. 

I  also  join  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  his  tribute  to  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  for  their  con- 
structive contribution.  I  have  not  par- 
ticipated in  hearings  on  any  bill  that 
were  better  handled  than  these  hearings 
I  am  sure  that  my  \'lewpoint  represents 
the  viewpoim  of  the  full  committee. 

I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  and 
then  address  a  question  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill  for  clarification  in  the  Record 
of  two  matters  which  we  have  discussed 
at  great  length  in  the  committee,  and  on 
which  the  chairman  and  the  committee 
ended  up  in  a.greemenl. 

The  first  question  I  raise  is  concerned 
with  section  14<d>  of  the  act  on  page  39. 
The  section  reads: 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  require  the  orga- 
nization of  similar  State  advisory  councils, 
and  subcommittees  comp>o6ed  of  men  and 
women  representing  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  equal  numbers.  The  public,  and 
expert*  In  the  field. 

The  word  "similar"  refers  back  to 
section  Ha)  which  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Advisory  Cotincil, 

This  provision  originally  read:  "The 
Secretary  shall  require."  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  will  recall,  I  raised 
the  question  that  as  to  my  State  this 
section  would  drastically  alter  the 
composition  of  the  Wisconsin  Advisory. 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion, which  is  the  oldest  one  in  the 
Nation  and  which  is  composed  exclusively 
of  employers  and  employees;  and  that  to 
require  that  they  add  to  it  public  mem- 
bers and  others  would  upset  the  composi- 
tion of  our  committee  which  has  been, 
I  believe,  as  successful,  if  not  the  most 
successful  one  in  the  United  States.  This 
advisory  committee  has  never  come  to 
the  legislature  with  a  recommendation 
except  when  It  was  unanimous  Under 
this  procedure,  we  now  pay  the  highest 
unemplo\-ment  compensation  of  any 
State  in  "the  Nation,  equalled  by  only  two 
others.  We  also  pay  the  longest  basic 
benefits  of  any  State  in  the  Nation.  It 
would  therefore  concern  me  greatly  If  we 
were  required  to  change  our  Advisory 
Committee  in  any  fundamental  way. 

Therefore,  I  raised  the  question  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
agreed  that  this  raised  a  proper  issue, 
and  further  agreed  that  we  should 
change  the  word  "shall"  to  "may." 

In  the  committee  report,  on  page  6, 
under  section  14.  I  should  like  to  read 
Into  the  RxcoRD  what  the  report  pro- 
vides: 

Section  14. — Th*  advisory  council  provi- 
sions have  been  modlfl^  so  as  to  improve 
the  current  structure  of  these  councils.  In 
providing  for  similar,  but  not  nece«B&rUT 
Identical,  State  advisory  councUs,  it  Is  not 
the  lnt«nt  of  the  committee  to  unneeeeswlly 
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modify  the  operation  of  those  State  councils 
which  have  succeaafully  carried  out  their 
functions,  but  rather  to  provide  neceaeary 
guidelines  for  the  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  manfMDwer  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation advisory  councils.  In  considering 
whether  or  not  modifications  are  necessary, 
the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  use  discretion  and 
restraint  and  to  carefully  consider  the  past 
operation  of  the  State  advisory  groupe. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  from  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  in  a  cir- 
cumstance, for  example,  such  as  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  Wisconsin  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Unemployment 
Compensation,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
bill  to  direct  or  even  ehcourage  the  Sec- 
retary to  change  the  composition  of  the 
advisory  committee  m  Wisconsin  or  any 
other  place  where  it  is  working  so  suc- 
cessfully? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  As  a  result  of  the  able  interven- 
tion of  the  junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, we  did  make  the  change  in  the  legis- 
lation which  he  has  just  outlined. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
another  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  There  was  another  point 
which  I  raised  with  him  concerning  the 
name  of  State  offices  and  the  name  of 
local  offices.  As  the  Senator  knows,  Wis- 
consin has  a  special  question  because  of 
a  national,  private  organization  with  its 
headquarters  In  Wisconsin  called  Man- 
power, Inc..  which  supplies  employees  for 
employers. 

There  is  concern  that  if  the  name 
"manpower"  were  used  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment In  advertising  at  the  local  level, 
there  would  be  coiifusion  between  the 
private  organization  and  its  functions 
and  the  State  organization  and  its  func- 
tions. It  is  agreed,  I  think,  that  it  would 
not  be  helpful  to  the  State  or  to  the 
private  organization  if  such  confusion 
developed  regarding  their  respective 
functions.  Manpower.  Inc.,  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  itself  but  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  they  did  not  get  Into  this  con- 
fusing situation. 

Section  3  of  the  committee  report  pro- 
vides that  the  name  of  the  local  office  be 
changed  to  'Job  Services  Center"  in  or- 
der to  avoid  confusion  with  the  word 
"manpower."  It  is  the  legislative  inter- 
est that  the  States  will.  In  turn,  take  the 
necessary  action,  such  as  in  advertising, 
to  avoid  confusion  at  the  local  level. 

The  kind  of  advertising  that  Is  confus- 
ing is  advertising  on  a  door  which  iden- 
tifies a  place  of  business,  or  advertising 
in  the  yellow  pages  of  the  telephone  di- 
rectory, or  in  signs. 

I  take  It  that  it  is  clearly  the  Intent  of 
the  bill  to  avoid  that  kind  of  confusion 
in  advertising  the  use  of  the  word  "man- 
power." in  identifying  the  local  Job  serv- 
ices center;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  quite  cor- 
rect. This  matter  was  raised  not  only 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  but  also  by  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI. 
We  made  the  necessary  changea  to  dim- 
Inate  confusion  and  to  give  a  free  run 
for  their  money — to  a  private  company 
which  the  two  Senators  from  Wiscon- 
sin feel  is  doin«  a  good  Job  In  their 
State. 


Mr.   NELSON.     I  thank   the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  this  clarification. 
Mr.   CLARK.     Mr.   President.   I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.    KENNEDY    of   New    York.     Mr. 

President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
President,  I  speak  in  full  support  of  S. 
2974.  and  of  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark  1  in  connection  with 
the  bill. 

I  think  that  this  proposed  legislation, 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
piloted  through  the  committee,  is  of 
great  importance  and  great  significance, 
and  I  congratulate  him  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  given  on  this  matter. 

This  legislation  would  revitalize  and 
update  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  to 
enable  it  to  meet  the  new  manpower 
problems  that  have  arisen  to  confront 
the  Nation  since  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  was  originally  enacted. 

In  our  country,  where  mobility  Is  be- 
coming synonymous  with  progress,  the 
Interarea  recruitment  system  thus  far 
developed  by  the  Employment  Service 
has  fallen  short  of  the  mark.  With  the 
new  authority  granted  by  section  6  of 
this  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  States  will  be  able  substantially 
to  Improve  this  interarea  placement 
.service  and  u.se  the  most  modern  data 
processing  equipment  to  speed  informa- 
tion on  employment  opportunities  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Thu.s.  If  one  area  of  the  United  States 
has  a  shortage  of  workers  and  another 
has  an  abundance  of  workers,  the  two 
areas  can  work  together,  taking  advan- 
tage of  modern  computer  technology,  to 
solve  their  respective  problems.  That 
has  not  occurred  sufficiently  under  exist- 
ing law.  If  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
enacted  into  law.  it  will  take  that  major 
and  Important  step  forward — a  step  for- 
ward which  Is  long  overdue.  Present 
day  unemployment  is  often  caused  by 
.skill  shortages  in  one  area  and  surplus 
In  another.  The  proposed  legislation 
will  enable  us  to  match  need  and  avail- 
ability scientifically.  The  regional  un- 
employment problems  of  our  day  can 
now  be  solved  at  least  in  some  measure 
by  the  Increavsed  use  of  modem  data 
processing  equipment  in  order  to  supply 
workers  from  surplus  areas  to  shortage 
areas  That  is  one  of  the  major  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation. 

Closely  tied  to  this  Is  the  general  Im- 
provement In  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
dissemination  of  information  made  pos- 
sible by  the  increased  use  of  modern 
equipment.  Properly  used  technology 
should  not  displace  workers,  but  should 
.speed  them  on  their  way  to  new  Jobs 
more  quickly. 

The  proposed  legislation  makes  very 
sF>eciflc  the  role  that  the  mantxiwer  serv- 
ices system  must  play  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  economically  disadvantaged. 
Eljdsting  public  employment  services  have 
not  reached  adequately  into  the  ghetto. 
This  bill  would  direct  the  VS.  Employ- 
ment Service  to  reach  out  to  the  poor 
and  let  them  know  of  Job  opportunities 


and  Job  training  programs.    That  Is  an 
extremely  important  purpose  of  S.  2j>74. 

Finally,  the  proposed  legislation  rec- 
ognizes  that  if  the  manpower  services 
system  is  to  attract  and  retain  the  call- 
ber  of  people  who  can  combine  a  sensl- 
tivity  to  Important  local  problems  with  a 
feeling  of  nationwide  need,  it  must  im- 
prove its  salaries,  training,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  mobility  and  challenge. 

This  legislation  should  be  viewed  ai 
opening  the  door  to  modern  technology 
so  that  the  manpower  services  system 
may  rapidly  adapt  to  modem  challenges 

Once  again,  let  me  say  how  strongly  I 
support  the  proposed  legislation  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania again  for  all  that  he  has  done 
to  make  this  legislation  possible,  and  to 
.see  to  it  that  hearings  were  held  and 
committee  action  was  taken.  The  fact 
that  he  has  gone  into  this  matter  so 
deeply  and  thoroughly  has  given  the 
Senate  great  confidence  that  the  legis- 
lation wUl  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
all  members  of  the  minority  on  the  sub- 
committee in  expressing  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  comtesies  he  has  extended 
to  us  and  the  cooperation  which  we  have 
received  from  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  series  of 
amendments  to  offer  concerning  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor and  the  State  employment  agencies 
with  respect  to  the  administration  o! 
employment  services  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act. 

Before  calling  up  any  of  these  amend- 
ments. I  wish  to  make  several  M:eneral  ob- 
-servations  which  are  apiMicable  to  all 
of  them. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  certain  im- 
plications in  this  legislation  indicative  of 
an  intent  to  eventually  eliminate  the 
State  employment  service  agencies,  and 
to  place  the  complete  administration  of 
employment  services  in  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Services  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Certain  remarks  from  the  majority 
side  of  the  committee  lead  me  to  con- 
clude that  an  open  effort  to  federalize 
the  State  employment  aErencles.  with 
such  added  features  as  the  compul.sory 
listing  of  job  vacancies  by  all  sectors  of 
our  private  economy,  would  be  sought 
now  if  it  were  felt  that  this  tyj^e  of  legis- 
lation could  possibly  be  enacted  by  the 
present  Congress. 

My  concern  appears  to  be  shared  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirt?:,  and  finds  sup- 
port In  his  testimony  at  the  Joint  hear- 
ings held  on  this  and  other  bills  designed 
to  amend  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  In 
commenting  on  S.  2974  and  H  R.  13037- 
the  companion  bill  introduced  in  the 
other  body — Secretary-  Wirtz  stated  at 
page  79  of  the  hearings: 

S.  2974  and  HJR.  13037  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  quite  different  Federal-8Ute  re- 
lationship from  that  of  the  jJresent  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  by  permitting  greater  federal 
control  over  the  public  employment  ••'^ 
system.  The  provisions  of  these  bills  do  no* 
seem  to  ftilly  recojjnlze  the  dlvUlon  of  •«- 
thorlty  between  the  Ped«ral  Oovermnent  awi 
the  SUtes  which  Is  needei  In  a  Federal-St«« 
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partnership.  Rather,  they  give  almost  com- 
plete authority  to  the  Secretary,  who  can  In 
Pim  utilize  State  agencies  as  his  agents  In 
arrylng  out  his  authority. 

Secretary  Wirtz  then  proceeded  to  give 
several  examples  under  provisions  of  S. 
2974  supporting  this  point,  including  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  contract  with 
private  employment  agencies  or  other 
agencies  or  institutions  for  performing 
manpower  services  whenever  he  deter- 
mined it  to  be  impracticable  to  do  so 
through  the  State  centers.  Secretary 
Wirtz  then  continued  at  pages  79-80  of 
liie  hearings: 

By  contrast,  under  the  Wapner-Peyser 
Act  .  ..  the  Federal  law  sets  out  the  func- 
tions of  an  employment  service  system,  and 
provides  that  If  a  Stale  employment  service 
system  meets  the  general  standards  and  re- 
quirements, It  may  be  admitted  Into  a  part- 
nership In  rettiru  for  meeting  the  Federal 
requirements,  the  Federal  Government  wUl 
provide  admlnlstratlvs  grants.  The  Federal 
Government  does  net.  however,  provide  the 
basic  services— except  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Federal  authority  to  make  contracts 
with  agencies  or  institutions  other  than  the 
State  emplovTnent  service  Is  limited  to  train- 
ing, and  to  research,  experimental,  and 
demonstration  projects. 

Secretary  Wirtz,  of  course,  was  not 
testifyinf?  against  a  Manpower  Services 
Act  of  1966.  He  was  testifying,  however, 
in  favor  of  administration  bilLs  and  in  op- 
po,sition  toS.  2974. 

The  language  in  some  of  the  provisions 
mentioned  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
been  modified  in  the  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  committee.  I  am  fearful, 
however,  that  these  changes — and  the 
further  balm  of  certain  language  in  the 
committee  report — do  not  greatly  change 
the  substance  of  these  provisions.  I  am 
apprehensive  that  these  provisions,  to- 
gether with  others  in  S.  2974  not  specifi- 
cally referred  to  by  Secretary  Wirtz.  will 
lead,  as  he  forecsist,  to  the  conversion  of 
State  employment  agencies  to  acting  "as 
agenus  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
carry  out  a  Federal  program." 

The  misgivings  of  Secretary  Wirtz  are 
shared  by  those  officials  of  State  employ- 
ment service  agencies  who  have  con- 
tacted me,  including  those  where  the 
State  administration  is  controlled  by  the 
majority  party.  In  their  oplmon,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  several  provisions  of  S. 
2974  unless  it  is  sought  to  so  separate  the 
unemployment  compensation  and  em- 
ployment services  programs  that  the  un- 
emplo.vment  compensation  trust  fund  will 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  complete 
federalization  of  the  present  State — Fed- 
eral employment  services  system. 

One  example  of  such  provisions  is  the 
proposed  separation  of  the  employment 
services  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion functions.  Another  Is  the  provisions 
for  interchange  between  State  employ- 
ment service  employees  and  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  On  its 
face,  this  latter  proposal  appears  to  be  a 
general  training  program  designed  to  im- 
prove employment  services.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  see  It  as  a 
plan  to  develop  State  employment  service 
employees  In  Federal  procedures  and  to 
Indoctrinate  them  with  the  concept  of  a 
central  government  administration,  for 
CXU 914— J>«it  11 


the  purpose  of  providing  the  manpower 
reserves  which  the  Department  of  Ltibor 
would  require  to  expedite  the  trtmslUon 
to  a  completely  federalized  employment 
services  operation  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

State  officials  are  also  fearful  that  the 
Department  of  Labor,  after  using  its  in- 
crea.sed  authority  to  control  the  activities 
of  State  agencies  under  this  bill  in  com- 
bination with  the  vastly  increased  au- 
thorizations for  implementing  employ- 
ment services'  programs,  will  come  back 
to  a  future  Congress  and  cite  its  perform- 
ance in  these  areas  as  proof  that  the 
complete  federalization  of  State  agencies 
is  necessary  for  the  most  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  employment  services  system. 

The  States  resent  and  strongly  disagree 
with  the  creation  of  such  a  strawman. 
Tlicy  take  the  position  that  their  main 
problem  is  lack  of  funds,  and  maintain 
that  if  additional  moneys  were  made 
available  to  them  under  the  Wasner- 
Pey.ser  Act^ — with  no  strings  attached— 
they  could  do  a  superior  job  in  upgradlnc 
standards  and  salaries  for  employment 
service  employees  and  in  administering 
presently  existing  and  newly  developed 
programs  for  assisting  the  unemployed, 
the  underemployed,  and  the  disadvan- 
taged . 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  permit 
the  States  to  retain  some  discretion  in  de- 
termining the  standards  for  State  merit 
systems  and  the  salaries  to  be  paid  State 
employment  service  employees.  Under 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee,  these 
matter  are  left  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz 
was  candid  enough  in  his  testlpiony  to 
concede  that  his  goal  would  be  to  raise 
State  standards  and  .salarv'  schedules  to 
'  the  Federal  levels. 

This  is  clearly  a  commendable  objec- 
tive. In  seeking  to  attain  it.  however, 
we  must  carefully  consider  the  effect, 
upon  the  overall  operatinn  of  the  State's 
merit  systepi.  of  raising  salaries  for  em- 
"  ployees  of  one  State  agency. 

I  doubt  if  any  State  would  object  to 
paying  higher  salaries  in  order  to  obtain 
more  capable  civil  .servants  if  it  had  the 
f  ;nds  available  for  this  purpose.  How- 
ever, the  dangers  and  the  problems  In- 
volved in  raising  the  salaries  of  employees 
In  but  one  State  agency — here  the  em- 
ployment .services  agency — are  obvious. 
The  better  qualified  employees  In  other 
State  agencies  will  gravitate  to  the  em- 
ployment .services  agency  and  the  morale 
of  other  State  employees — who.se  .salaries 
cannot  t)e  raised  because  of  the  unavail- 
ability of  Federal  funds — will  disinte- 
grate. 

At  the  very  least,  therefore.  I  conclude 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  be  re- 
quired to  consider  the  overall  effect  of 
higher  salaries  for  State  employment 
service  employees  upon  a  State's  merit 
system  before  requiring  a  State  to  In- 
stitute such  higher  schedules. 

Another  provision  In  this  bill  which 
I  believe  will  engender  friction  and 
lower  morale  among  State  employees  In- 
volves the  Secretary  of  Labor's  assign- 
ment of  higher  pay  nonresident  Fed- 
eral employees,  in  States  such  as  Ver- 


mont, to  work  for  the  State  employment 
service  agency.  In  answering  my  ques- 
tions on  this  point  Secretary  'Wlrta 
stated: 

It  Is  contemplated  that  given  good  wlU 
and  proper  preparation  .        the  assignment 

.  .  can  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum 
of  dimculty  ...  It  IB  equally  Uuportant  that 
...  It  Is  made  clear  that  he  (the  Federal 
Mnployee  ]  1b  not  there  to  do  their/  ( the  State 
employees]  lobs  or  In  any  way  to  be  In 
comjleUtlon  with  them. 

These  are  nice  phrases,  but  they  do 
not  answer  the  question.  What  will  be 
the  reaction  of  a  State  employee  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  a  Federal  employee 
in  the  State  agency  perf  onnlng  the  same 
work  under  the  same  supervision,  where 
the  Federal  employee  has  been  assigned 
from  Washington  and  is  receiving  a  sub- 
stantially hiPher  Federal  salary? 

Several  wise  administrators  have  said 
that  the  best  morale  booster  is  a  pay 
raise  To  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  it  would  seem  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  lower  the  morale  of  State 
employees  would  be  to  put  them  to  work 
in  the  foregoing  circumstances. 

I  do  not  know  what  solution  is  possible 
In  this  type  of  situation,  unless  it  is  to 
delete  the  entire  section  providing  for 
Interchange'  of  Federal  and  State  em- 
ployees. The  bill  originally  considered 
bv  the  Manpower  Subcommittee  gave 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  complete  author- 
ity in  making  these  assignments.  I 
strenuously  opposed  this  provision.  The 
reported  bill,  however,  requires  the  con- 
currence of  the  State  agencies  before 
such  assignments  can  be  made.  I  have 
no  present  Intention  of  offering  an 
amendment  on  this  particular  section, 
but  I  bring  this  problem  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  for  their  consideration. 

I  shall  offer  certain  amendments  de- 
signed to  increase  the  authority  and 
discretion  of  State  employment  agencies 
m  the  new  Federal-State  relationship 
envisioned  by  this  bill.  The  purpose  of 
these  amendments  will  be  to  restore  the 
States  to  a  full  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Oovermnent  in  providing  em- 
plovment  services  rather  than,  as  feared 
by  Secretary  Wirtz.  of  leaving  the  States 
In  a  position  of  being  merely  agents  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  administer- 
ing a  Federal  program 

I  agree  with  others  who  have  expressed 
concern  that  the  Federal  Governm^t's 
takeover  of  program  after  program  is 
threatening  to  destroy  the  concept  of 
self-government  divided  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government 
contemplated  by  our  Constitution.  On 
June  23,  1966,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LacscheI  made 
the  following  statement  on  this  floor: 

Week  after  week  more  bills  will  be  en- 
croaching, on  the  part  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment/'upon  thoee  rights  which  legltl- 
mately^long  to  the  States. 

I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  I  believe  that  this  Is 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  further  legis- 
lation that  he  anticipated,  and  that  a 
line  must  be  drawn  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  State  governments. 
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My  amendments  are  simple  and  estsily 
understood.  It  is  essential  that  my  col- 
leagues fully  consider  all  the  Implica- 
tions in  this  bill.  A  State  must  be  pro- 
tected from  having  its  employment  serv- 
ices operation  decimated  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  an  arbitra^declsion  cutting  off 
or  withdrawing  funds  prior  to  Judicial^ 
review.  Furthermore,  States,  partic- 
ularly small  States  such  as  mine,  must 
retailn  some  administrative  discretion  as 
to  the  degree  of  separability  of  employ- 
ment services  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation offices.  In  addition,  of  course, 
there  are  the  matters  which  I  have  al- 
ready dlsoissed  concerning  the  retention 
of  some  discretion  by  the  States  in  de- 
termining merit  system  standards  and 
salary  schedules  for  State  employment 
service  employees. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  several  of  these  points,  and  other 
matters  which  were  considered  in  com- 
mittee, that  specific  amendments  are  not 
necessary  because  language  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  reports  and  the 
legislative  history  indicating  Congress 
Intent  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  pro- 
visions. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  and  warmest 
personal  feelings  toward  Secretary  Wirtz 
and  most  of  his  top  level  administrators 
in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  have  no  Illusions,  however,  about  the 
value  of  language  in  a  committee  report. 
Time  after  time  departments  and  ad- 
nllnlstratlve  agencies  have  disregarded 
the  Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in 
committee  and  conference  reports  and 
In  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
Senate  in  estsUallshing  rules  and  regula- 
tions In  the  fidmlnlstratlon  of  various 
statutes.  Indeed,  I  discuss  below  an  In- 
stance where  the  Department  of  Labor 
completely  disregarded  the  language  of 
a  specific  section  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  In  promulgating  a  regulation. 

Accordingly.  I  must  disassociate  my- 
self from  the  position  that  this  bill  does 
not  need  amendments  on  the  ground 
that  the  debate  and  the  reports  will 
clearly  establish  what  Congress  intends 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  do  or  not 
to  do. 

Some  of  these  amendments  will  re- 
quire more  consultation  with  the  States 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  will  pre- 
clude the  Secretary  from  bypassing  the 
State  agencies  by  entering  Into  private 
contracts  without  first  giving  adequate 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  formal 
hearing  to  the  State  involved. 

Another  will  permit  a  State  to  obtain 
Judicial  review  in  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
of  a  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  enter  Into  private  contracts  for  the 
performance  of  functions  normally 
handled  by  State  employment  service 
agencies. 

Another  will  provide  an  automatic 
stay  of  an  order  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor cutting  off  funds  to  a  State  employ- 
meny  agency.  In  whole  or  in  part,  until 
the  Secretary's  determination  has  been 
upheld  by  a  n.S.  court  of  appeals  in  all 
Instances  where  a  State  files  a  timely 
request  for  Judicial  review  of  the  Secre- 
tary's decision. 

Failure  to  adopt  this  amendment  will 
leave  the  door  open  to  decimation  of  a 


State  agency  by  arbitrary  administrative 
decisions,  even  though  the  State  eventu- 
ally prevails  upon  Judicial  review,  as  the 
withdrawal  or  withholding  of  funds  will 
result  in  irreparable  damage.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  to  a  State  in  effectuating  its  em- 
ployment service  programs. 
.  My  other  amendments  will  reserve  to 
the  States  the  final  authority  to  deter- 
mine first,  the  maximum  extent  to  which 
the  State  employment  services  and  un- 
employment compensation  offices  shall 
be  separate;  second,  the  minimum  qual- 
ifications for  professional  occupations  in 
State  employment  service  agencies; 
third,  the  standards  to  be  applied  under 
State  merit  systems  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  salary  schedules  adequate  to 
attract  and  retain  qualified  employees 
for  State  employment  service  agencies; 
and.  fourth,  whether  to  adopt  methods  of 
administration  for  its  State  employment 
services  agency  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

There  will  be  those  who  say  my  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  weaken  this  bill. 
If  they  mean  my  amendments  are  in- 
tended to  preserve  a  certain  amount  of 
autonomy  in  State  governments  rather 
than  In  concentrating  all  power  In  a  cen- 
tralized administrative  body,  then  they 
are  correct.  In  my  judgment,  however, 
my  amendments  will  strengthen  this 
legislation  by  requiring  that  the  division 
of  authority  and  responsibility  between 
local  and  central  governments  be  main- 
tained in  proper  balance  and  perspective. 

In  certain  areas,  primarily  those  in- 
volving civil  rights,  it  has  been  necessarj- 
for  the  Federal  Govenimient  to  preempt 
State  governments  The  pattern  that  is 
emerging,  however,  shows  that  regard- 
less of  necessity,  the  trend  of  this  ad- 
ministration is  to  federalize  as  many 
programs  as  possible  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  may  be  said  that  my  amendments 
show  that  I  am  opposed  to  giving  assist- 
ance to  the  unemployed,  the  underem- 
ployed and  the  disadvantaged." 

I  am  tired  of  seeing  Senators  who  op- 
pose different  pieces  of  legislation  beliig 
tarred  with  the  stigma  of  being  against 
legislation  which  Is  allegedly  In  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

As  my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton  1  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  recently,  what 
Member  of  this  body  is  opposed  to  health 
or  safety  or  education?  Yet  the  people 
will  be  informed  by  organized  pressure 
groups  that  a  vote  against  a  health  bill 
is  a  vote  against  Improving  the  health 
of  the  general  public;  that  a  vote  against 
a  safety  bill  is  a  vote  against  adequately 
protecting  the  working  man;  that  a  vote 
against  an  education  bill  Is  a  vote  In 
favor  of  keeping  our  citizens  uneducated 
and  Illiterate;  and  that  a  vote  against 
this  bill  Is  a  vote  against  providing  as- 
sistance to  the  unemployed,  luider em- 
ployed and  disadvantaged  among  us. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  that  I  am  In 
sympathy  with  all  legislation  which  will 
help  the  unemployed,  underemployed 
and  disadvantaged  Individuals  in  our 
country.  My  colleagues  well  know  my 
position  and  prior  efforts  on  such  mat- 
ters as  health,  education,  poverty,  man- 
power and  social  securitgr  measures. 


I  believe  the  amendment  which  I  shaQ 
Introduce  will  retain  for  the  States  • 
greater  measure  of  responsibility,  but 
win  not  In  any  significant  sense  conflict 
with  the  overall  objectives  of  S.  2974. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  shall  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote  on  my 
amendment.  I  may  have  to  ask  for  a 
quorimi  call  in  order  to  get  enough  Sen- 
ators present  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    63  2 

At  this  time  I  call  up  amendment  No. 
632. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  line  4.  following  the  words 
■■placement  services.",  strike  out  all  through 
page  22,  line  8. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  we  are  considering  today — the 
Manpower  Servlce.s  Act  of  1966 — is  an 
exceptionally  important  one.  It  will  af- 
fect every  employer,  every  worker,  and 
every  taxpayer  in  the  Nation. 

Because  of  its  widespread  ramifica- 
tions. I  think  we  should  take  a  long  look 
at  this  bill  and  see  If  it  Is  going  to  do 
exactly  what  we  want  it  to  do. 

The  bill  directs  ^he  U.S.  Emplojinent 
Service  of  the  Department  of  I.Abor  to 
find  jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  to  di- 
rect disadvantaged  citizens  to  govern- 
mental and  private  organizations  offering 
training  and  other  services  needed  to  en- 
hance their  employabillty  or  to  relieve 
their  plight.  I  very  happily  support 
these  worthwhile  objectives,  as  being  an 
important  part  of  our  attempt  to  reduce 
and  eventually  eliminate  poverty  and 
unemployment. 

This  bill,  however,  goes  far  beyond  aid 
to  the  unemployed  and  disadvantaged: 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  hinders  the  attempt 
to  aid  .such  needy  people.  Section  4(a> 
( 1  >  of  the  bill  Includes  "recruitment" 
among  the  functions  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  thus  mandating  an  almost 
unlimited  and  unnecessary  power  in  the 
field  of  employment. 

Is  this  type  of  activity  really  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  Nation?  I  am  firm- 
ly convinced  that  It  is  not.  In  our  effort 
to  Improve  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice and  to  make  it  more  effective,  let  us 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  bill 
authorizes  unlimited  recruiting  for  com- 
panies— and  this  means  advertising 
The  State  employment  office  knows  who 
the  unemployed  are.  Advertising  is  an 
aggressive  effort  to  attract  those  who  al- 
ready have  Jobs.  Let  us  make  no  mis- 
take on  this  point— the  recruiting 
authorization.  If  allowed  to  stay  in  the 
bill,  win  hurt  the  disadvantaged,  the  un- 
derprivileged, and  the  unemployed  Iv 
authorizing  the  diversion  of  money  and 
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tune  from  people  who  need  help  to  cor- 
Toratlons  and  Individuals  who  need  no 
^p.  I  see  very  little  Justification  for 
jerrtng  corporations.  I  see,  at  the  pres- 
tnt  time,  no  need  to  authorize  the  public 
einplovment  service  to  negotiate  a  new 
position  of  $15,000  for  an  appUcant  who 
15  already  employed  at  a  salary  of  $12,- 
oofl.  The  end  result  wUl  be  to  force  the 
needj'  citizen  to  compete  with  more 
prosperous  Individuals  and  corporations 
!or  the  attention  and  services  of  the  em- 
pjoyment  system. 

Let  me  say  now  for  the  record  that 
when  a  bill  authorizes  a  Government 
agency  to  make  It  more  difficult  for  an 
^employed  man  or  woman  to  get  a  job 
offer.  I  will  not  go  along  without  object - 
m.  I  will  oppose  it,  and  I  will  oppose  it 
ffiiii  all  the  vigor  that  I  have. 

In  addition  to  its  harmful  effects  upon 
■jie  di-sadvantaged,  the  "recruitment" 
provision  will  have  a  side  effect  of  en- 
couraging the  public  employment  serv- 
ice to  recruit  on  behalf  of  one  corpora- 
tion at  the  expense  of  another— "pirat- 
mg"  is  the  word  usually  applied  to  such 
an  operation.    Yet,    the    cost    of    this 

pirating"  will  be  underwritten  by  both 
corporation.s  and  the  general  public.  I 
find  it  impossible  to  accept  such  an  ac- 
tirity  as  being  truly  In  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Should  the  bill  be  enacted  Into  lav; 
»1th  its  present  provi.sion,  and  the  pub- 
lic employment  service  begin  to  work  for 
private  corporations  and  companies.  It 
would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
many  thousands  of  private  employment 
agencies  would  have  too  few  customers 
to  remain  solvent.  For  how  many  com- 
panies, trying  to  keep  costs  down  in 
order  to  remain  competitive,  are  going 
to  pay  for  the  .services  of  private  agencies 
when  they  can  have  them  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  Slowly,  but  surely  the  Inde- 
pendent agencies  will  pass  out  of  the 
picture  and  with  their  disappearance, 
manix)wer  control  would  automatically 
%o  to  the  pubhc  employment  service.  We 
would  then  have  a  monopoly  in  the  job 
market— the  ultimate  power  in  a  gov- 
ernment bureau. 

I  will  oppose  any  job  monop>oly.  The 
concentration  of  such  power  In  one  area, 
unchecked  by  vigorous  competition  from 
private  companies,  would  certainly  re- 
duce the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
the  pubhc  employment  service  below  its 
present  level.  Such  is  the  nature  of  any 
monopoly. 

Multiplicity  of  employment  channels 
should  continue  to  exist  and  the  people 
of  our  country  should  be  free  to  choose 
where  they  will  be  employed,  the  circimi- 
stancps  of  their  employment  and  the 
channels  through  which  they  will  find 
their  lifes  work.  By  "multiplicity  of 
employment  channels"  I  refer  to  the  ^ 
6.0O0  specialized  and  general  employment 
services,  to  the  many  hundreds  of  execu- 
tive search  firms,  to  the  college  place- 
'  ment  offices  to  the  unipn  halls,  to  the 
churches,  trade  associations,  fraternal 
and  social  organizations  that  help  people 
find  jobs  These  various  charmels  must 
each  be  .strengthened,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  truly  effective  national  manpower  sys- 
tem But  they  will  be  weakened  unless 
iny  amendment  is  adopted. 


The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  many  current  public  employ- 
ment service  activities  although  the  com- 
mittee reports  and  the  congressional  de- 
bate preceding  Its  enactment  In  1933 
leave  no  doubt  that  Congress  intended 
the  Bureau  to  solve  the  unemployment 
problem  of  those  times.  Obviously,  It 
never  contemplated  the  public  employ- 
ment service's  becoming  the  comprehen- 
sive operation  that  It  is  today,  nor  the 
gigantic  powerful  manpower  bureau  that 
some  now  desire  it  to  become.  It  Is  in 
the  past  few  years  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed this  accelerated  growth  of  the 
public  employment  agencies  throughout 
the  coju^try.  The  question  arises 
whether  this  growth  will  prove  worth 
while  by  its  being  utilized  to  help  the 
needy  or  whether  it  will  be  wasted  by  du- 
plicating sei-vices  which  can.  and  neces- 
sarily should,  be  performed  by  agencies 
not  financed  by  the  taxpayers. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  who  op- 
pose the  entire  bill  that  the  public  em- 
ployment service  has  been  an  inefficient 
operation  and  tnat  it  has  been  Ineffective 
in  providing  jobs.  To  what  extent  this 
might  be  true,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
stretching  the  truth  too  far  to  say  that 
the  overall  system  could  stand  some  Im- 
provement. That  is  why  I  am  support- 
ing the  basic  premise  of  this  bill.  But, 
to  me.  it  makes  no  sense  to  tr>'  to  im- 
prove the  present  system — to  increase  its 
effectiveness  in  aiding  the  miemployed, 
while  at  the  same  time,  dissipating  its 
efforts,  by  expanding  its  programs  to 
serve  corporations  and  those  already  em- 
ployed. This  would  only  diminish,  its 
present  effectiveness. 

What  are  some  of  the  present  Inade- 
quacies of  the  public  employment  .serv- 
ice? I  am  compelled  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  following: 

First  The  number  of  people  that  the 
public  employment  service  claims  it  has 
placed  may  be  a  yardstick  for  compara- 
tive pun)Oses,  but  these  figures  Include 
temporarj-  placements.  I  am  told  that 
temporary  placements  in  the  Depart- 
ment may  be  as  high  as  50  percent.  To 
my  knowledge  no  audit  of  placements 
has  ever  been  made.  To  illustrate  how 
figures  are  Inflated,  some  public  employ- 
ment services  pay  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployees in  university  placement  offices. 
In  "return,  the  university  agrees  to  give 
the  state  employment  department  credit 
for  all  temporary  placements  made  by 
the  university,  and  no  job  openings  are 
supplied  by  the  State  employment 
department  A  second  example  of  mis- 
leading, figures  Is  revealed  in  the  fact 
that  State  employees  are  often  sent  to 
resort  areas  in  the  summer  to  help  col- 
lege boys  find  jobs  in  resort  hotels  and  It 
is  claimed  that  as  many  as  300  place- 
ments per  month  are  made  by  a  single 
public  employment  service  man.  This 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  Public 
Employment  Service  today  is  not  even 
as  effective  in  finding  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed as  we  would  like  to  think. 

In  Ohio,  in  October  of  1963,  the  State 
employment  department  clerks  reported 
in  court,  under  oath,  that  they  had  re- 
ceived Instructions  from  their  super- 
visors to  falsify  figures  concerning  the 


number  of  placements  made,  and  some 
offices  had  Inflated  their  flgxires  as  much 
as  50  percent. 

Some  State  employment  departments 
send  so-called  vocational  counselors  Into 
the  9th  to  12th  grades,  and  the  testing 
given  children  Is  often  done  with  tests 
designed  for  adults  and  are  often  Inter- 
preted by  amateurs. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  total  testing 
time  Is  short,  followed  by  a  counseling 
Interview  of  5  to  15  minutes,  some  State 
employment  departments  think  they 
know  the  abilities  and  potential  of  stu- 
dents better  than  any  other  person  or 
agency,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
the  students'  parents. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  might 
be  entertained  by  this  Incident.  In  one 
of  the  places  where  the  State  employment 
office  put  vcx»tlonal  counselors  In  the 
school,  the  testing  was  done:  and  a  law- 
yer recently  remarked  that  his  daughter 
was  advised  to  go  into  the  sale  of  plumb- 
ing supplies.  I  have  not  investigated 
this  further,  to  learn  whether  she  hsis 
done  so,  but  I  gather  that  the  lawyer  w^as 
jlot  pleased  with  the  advice.     ' 

A  junior  hi^h  school  teacher  has  re- 
ported complaints  from  parents,  such,  as 
one  whose  ninth  grade  son  was  told  that 
he  would  make  a  gcx)d  arc  welder,  but 
that  he  should  not  tr>'  acetylene  welding. 
The  parents  said— I  presume  with  a 
touch  of  Irony— that  he  Is  plarmlng  to 
complete  collegre  first,  before  he  makes  a 
decision. 

Although  these  examples  are  enter- 
taining, it  is  net  amusing  to  contemplate 
the  effect  that  this  type  of  amateurism 
could  have  on  a  child  whose  parents  are 
not  sufficiently  sophisticated  to  counter- 
act this  situation. 

These  examples  indicate  that  the  pres- 
ent program  is  not  yet  doing  a  com- 
pletely good  job.  Much  room  exists  for 
improvement  m  the  attempt  of  the  pro- 
gram to  aid  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
unemployed. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  wrong  to  neutralize 
the  efforts  to  improve  the  present  system 
by  burdening  it  with  a  completely  new 
and  unnecessary  job. 

The  adoption  of  the  ajnendment  I  have 
offered  will  make  known  the  desire  of 
Congress  that:  the  public  employment 
service  must  serve  people — Individuals; 
full  employment  opportunity  Is  proper 
and  practicable,  and  should  be  a  priority 
rationale  objective;  the  underlying  ra- 
tionale for  a  public,  tax-supported  em- 
ployment service  Is  that  It  can  contrib- 
ute to  a  reduction  of  unemployment  by 
offering  a  host  of  specialized  services  to 
those  who  are  In  need  of  them;  the  em- 
ployment service  must  supplement  rath- 
er than  supplant  the  role  and  activities 
of  the  Job-flnding  channels;  the  employ- 
ment service  must  not  be  operated  so  as 
to  absorb  normal  recruiting  costs  of  em- 
ployers at  the  expense  of  other  employ- 
ers; and  that  the  employment  service 
must  not  be  operated  in  such  a  way  as 
to  force  its  disadvantaged  appUcants  to 
compete  with  the  advantaged. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  In  many  as- 
pects of  the  bill,  particularly  In  the 
sections  which  authorize  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  employment  service  to  be- 
come   an    effective    Instrument    In    the 
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alleviation  of  the  plight  of  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  placement  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Should  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  be  adopted  and  this  policy  be 
strengthened,  then  I  believe  the  prob- 
ability of  the  proposed  legislation  achiev- 
ing its  objective  would  be  enhanced,  and 
the  ultimate  Interest  of  the  public,  the 
taxpayer,  the  buslnestiman,  and  the 
needy  citizen  would  be  better  served. 

While  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  Is  in  the  Chamher, 
I  desire  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  mentioned  his  State  as  one  of 
those  in  which  there  Is  the  problem 
of  determining  what  type  of  job 
the  employment  service  is  presently 
doing.  For  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ator, what  I  said  was  this: 

In  October  of  1963,  In  Ohio,  the  clerks  of 
the  State  employment  de{>artznent  reported 
In  court,  under  oath,  that  they  had  received 

Instructions  from  their  supervUors  to  falsify 
figures  concerning  the  nvimber  of  placements 
which  had  been  m.ide,  and  some  ofBces  In- 
flated their  figures  hs  much  as  50  percent. 
This  Is  a  part  of  the  problem  that  we  have  In 
trying  to  anal>-ze  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  recall  the  Incident 
very  clearly.  I  believe  that  at  that  time 
I  made  a  statement  about  it.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  each  worker  was  sup- 
posed to  produce  a  certain  quantiun  of 
work,  and  that  some  of  thepi  did  not. 
So  In  order  to  bring  thenoselves  up  to  the 
level  of  production,  they  were  told  to 
falsify  their  record.s  and  to  make  It  ap- 
pear that  they  did  perform  the  work, 
which  In  truth  they  did  not. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  problem,  of  course,  with  this  type 
of  activity— I  am  sure  It  is  not  restricted 
to  Ohio,  although  I  have  no  other  specific 
cases  in  mind— Is  that  an  analysis  of 
the  type  of  job  that  has  in  fact  bet-n 
done  by  the  US.  Employment  Service  Is 
difficult  to  achieve. 

In  my  .supporting  comments  on  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered.  I  refer 
to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  place- 
ments claimed  are  temporary  place- 
ments. By  no  means  are  they  perma- 
nent jobs  They  are  interim  jobs,  for  a 
period  time  over  Christmas  or  during 
the  summer  at  resort  hotels,  and  jobs  of 
that  type. 

I  cannot  understand  why  Senators 
should  expand  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  so  as  to  give  that  serv- 
ice the  ability  to  pirate  executives,  super- 
visors or  the  well-paid  people  from  one 
corporation  to  another,  under  the  guise 
of  creating  jobs.  The  Service  Is  not 
creiiting  any  jobs  by  doing  that. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  connection  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  just  said, 
I  Invite  his  attention  to  the  statement  on 
page  4  of  the  report,  which  reads  sis 
follows: 

However,  the  committee  would  not  con- 
done recruitment  activities  whose  primary 
purpoae  waa  to  facllltat«  plr&ttng  of  wn- 
ployeea  without  substantial  benefit. 


I  do  not  believe  the  Intention  of  the 
bill  Is  to  encourage,  to  condone,  or  to 
permit  the  practice  of  pirating  an  em- 
ployee from  one  firm  in  order  to  serve 
the  needs  of  another  firm.  I  would  be 
happy  to  make  legislative  history  right 
now  In  connection  with  the  bill  by  say- 
ing that  this  type  of  activity  is  not  to 
be  engaged  In. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  say  that 
for  the  record.  Inasmuch  as  he  feels 
this  way.  I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  not  sensible  to 
leave  the  words  and  the  power  and  the 
orlvllege  in  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
then  say  they  shall  not  be  exercised. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  goes  too  far. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wsus  afraid  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  .say 
that. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  words 
"Including  recruitment"  were  Inserted. 
Preceding  those  words  are  the  words 
"such  services  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to."  The  bill  does  not  contain 
the  words  "may  Include."  The  bill  pro- 
vides a  mandatory  program,  whereby  the 
employment  service  shall  include  recruit- 
ment for  particular  jobs  In  the  corporate 
field  or  any  other  field. 

If  this  does  not  involve  pirating.  I  do 
not  know  what  does. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yie^d'' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  contemplate  striking  from 
the  bill  the  language: 

^Provided,  nou-ever.  That  recruitment  to 
nil  Job  openings  shall  be  for  the  principal 
purpose  of  providing  Jobs  for  the  unemployed 
or  underemployed,  or  providing  manpower 
for  national  security  needs  i? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Yes.  it  does. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  when  an 
agency  supposedly  begins  to  attempt  to 
transfer  a  person  who  it  thinks  is  under- 
employed to  a  position  where  he  will  be 
adequately  employed,  it  will  be  indulging 
in  pirating? 

Mr.  DOMINICli.  That  Is  completely 
my  position.  I  feel  certain  that  among 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  there  are 
a  number  who  feel  that  they  would  be 
more  adequately  employed  If  they  were 
President  of  the  United  States  and  that, 
therefore,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
ought  to  be  helping  them  to  become  more 
adequately  employed  by  assisting  them 
to  became  Pre.sident.  This  situation 
could  be  carried  to  any  extreme  one 
wishes,  but  I  cite  that  as  one  example. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  initially  when 
the  employment  .service  bill  was  passed. 
it  was  contemplated  for  the  State  to 
render  a  .service  In  finding  employment 
for  the  unemnloyed. 

Mr.  EXDMINICK.  That  was  my  theory 
of  the  entire  .service  from  the  very 
beginning.  It  ."^eems  to  me  that  we  are 
going  far  beyond  that  in  connection  with 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  now  proposed 
that  they  will  not  only  find  work  for 


those  who  have  no  work,  but  they  wffl 
also  find  new  jobs  for  those  who  hnt 
jobs,  allegedly  on  the  grounds  that  they 
will  give  them  jobs  or  adequate  employ, 
ment  while  they  have  jobs  now  of  under- 
employment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. A  typical  example,  I  think.  In  the 
wording  of  the  bill,  would  be  as  foUowg 
Let  us  assume  there  Is  a  corporation 
which  we  shall  call  corporation  X.  it 
has  a  job  opjening  for  a  treasurer.  It 
goes  to  the  U.S.  Einployment  Service  and 
It  says,  "Find  me  a  treasurer.  We  will 
pay  him  $18,000  a  year." 

The  U.S.  Employment  Office  goes 
through  Its  centralized  system  and  finds 
a  fellow  in  Pennsylvania  who  did  not 
want  to  remain  as  a  treasurer  In  company 
Z  in  Pennsylvania.  So  he  leaves  and  goes 
to  the  $18,000-a-year  job  in  Colorado. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  taxpayer  should 
have  to  pay  for  that  service.  If  cor- 
porations want  to  pirate  from  each  other, 
they  should  do  it  on  their  own  money 
and  not  on  the  money  of  taxpayers,  who 
are  supporting  the  job  employment 
service. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  adopted, 
the  subparagraph  marked  1 1 )  would  re- 
quire that  tlie  services  rendered  by  the 
employment  service  shall  be  the  furnish- 
ing of  placement  services,  including  re- 
cruitment. That  means  they  would  be 
fully  empowered  to  find  employment  for 
the  unemployed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  amendment 
would  not  Include  the  words  "including 
recruitment."  It  would  read  ■furnish- 
ing replacement  services,"  and  then  skip 
to  "occupational  and  related  testing  and 
counseling,"  and  so  forth.  We  would 
strike  the  words  "includinK  recruitment" 
and  all  parenthetical  clauses. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  understanding 
was  that  the  Senator  was  striking  all  of 
the  parenthetical  clause,  but  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  strikes  out  the 
words  "including  recruitment"  on  lines 
4  and  5. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  purpose  is  to  eliminate  the 
matter  of  recruitment.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  they  should  be  recruiting  in 
this  manner.  They  .should  be  placing 
people  who  are  unemployed,  but  not 
recruiting  other  people. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  I  engaged  in  a  similar  discussion 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr 
DOMINICK  1  a  year  or  two  ago  on  the 
matter  of  giving  emplovment  sen'ices 
the  right  to  go  out  and  land  better  Jobs 
for  those  who  already  have  jobs 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect and  I  appreciated  the  support  of  thf 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI  at 
that  time,  and  I  do  at  the  present  time 

I  had  hoped  that  the  dlstinRiiished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  I ,  in  view  of  hL< 
comments  on  the  need  for  emphasis  in 
connection  with  pirating,  would  accept 
my  amendment.  It  appears  that  he  will 
not  accept  it  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  not  a  sufBcient  number  of 
Senators  present  to  request  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
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Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.BOMINICK.    I  yield. 

jir.  JAVITS.  It  is  our  intention  to 
reQuest  a  quorum  so  that  tlie  Senator 
inay  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Xhe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  tnt.end  to  speak  further  in  con- 
nection with  my  amendment  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  After  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark]  has  finished.  I  shall 
request  a  live  quorum  so  that  Senators 
may  understand  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CL.\RK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senate?  is  well 
within  hi.s  rights  in  following  that  course 
but  I  su,i;ge.'<L  that  we  get  a  live  quorum 
now  so  that  Senators  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  remarks  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator,  and  di.scu.'^- 
sion  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
J.uiTs;  and  myself. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  di.scus.'^ing  my 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  CLARK]  and  with  four  or 
five  other  Senators. 

The  Senator  is  privileged  to  request  a 
live  quorum  if  he  wishes,  but  I  am  happy 
to  listen  to  him. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hou.se 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14050)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res  1180 1  making  continuing  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell! 
may  present  an  urgent  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Cahnon  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  MAKING   CON- 
TINUING   APPROPRIATIONS    FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1967,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  joint  reso- 
lution coming   from   the  House,   House 
Joint  Resolution  1180. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution  1180, 
a  Joint  re-solutlon  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
01  the  joint  resolution? 


There  beii^  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  ' 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorurn  call  be  rescinded.    , 

The  '  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending  joint  resolution  is  the 
usual  type  of  resolution  which  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  each  year  about  this  time 
from  the  House  and  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue projects  and  activities  of  the  Gov- 
enmnent  until  the  appropriations  bills 
are  enacted  into  law. 

A\l  authority  under  this  resolution  ex- 
pires Augu.st  31.  1966.  Section  101 '  a)  of 
the  resolution  deal.=:  with  appropriation 
bills  which  have  been  passed  by  the 
Hou.se 

Section  101 'b'  of  the  resolution  deals 
with  functions  which  will  be  contained  in 
appropriation  bills  to  be  reported  to  the 
House  in  the  future. 

With  reference  to  bills  passed  by  the 
two  Houses,  the  resolution  provides  funds 
for  the  pertinent  project  or  activity  un- 
der the  lesser  amount  of  the  Senate  or 
House  bill;  however,  in  those  Instances 
where  an  Item  Is  Included  in  only  one 
version  of  an  act  passed  by  both  Houses. 
or  whenever  an  act  has  been  passed  by 
only  one  House,  the  project  or  activity 
shall  be  continued  under  the  authority 
granted  by  the  one  House  but  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  the  current  rate  or  the  rate 
pei-mltted  by  the  one  House,  whichever  is 
lower. 

In  those  Instances  where  an  appropria- 
tion bill  has  not  passed  either  body,  the 
resolution  continues  projects  or  activi- 
ties which  were  conducted  In  fiscal  year 

1966  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  current 
rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  In  the  budg- 
et estimates,  whichever  Is  lower.  An 
activity  such  as  the  Office  of  Ekionomic 
Opportunity  is  authorized  to  continue 
under  this  language.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides authority  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  carr>-  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act 
of  1966  and  for  amounts  in  the  1967 
budget  estimates  for  the  Senate. 

All  expenditures  made  pursuant  to  the 
resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the  appli- 
cable appropriation  bill  when  It  is  en- 
acted into  law. 

Two  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  year 

1967  have  cleared  the  Congress — the 
Interior  and  the  Treasury-Post  Office- 
Executive  Office  appropriation  bills. 
The  Senate  committee  has  four  appro- 
priation bills — the  Agriculture  bill,  which 
was  marked  up  in  sut)commlttee  this 
morning.  Independent  Offices,  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
legislative  appropriation  bills,  upon 
which  hearings  have  been  concluded, 
and  which  should  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  shortly  after  the  Fourth  of  July 
recess. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
joint  resolution  is  essential  to  the  opera- 


tion of  Uie  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  urge  that  It  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  third  reading 
and  passage  of  the  joint  Resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Chair. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  nies.sage  from  the  House  of -Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  bills  and  joint 
resolution,  in  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  8337.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  LicenBlng  Act, 
ftnd  lor  other  purjxjses. 

HR  10823  An  act  relating  to  c-edlt  Ufe 
Insurance  and  credit  health  and  accident  in- 
surance with  respect  to  student  loans; 

HR  12119.  An  act  to  authortz*  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
replace  the  existing  14th  Street  Bridge,  also 
known  as  the  Highway  Bridge,  across  the 
Potomac  River,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

H.J-  Kes  1178.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co^ 
lumbla  to  promulgate  special  regulations  for 
the  period  of  the  93d  annual  session  of  the 
Imperial  Council.  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North 
America  to  be  held  In  Washington,  DC.  In 
July  1&67,  to  authorize  the  granting  of  cer- 
tain permits  to  Imperial  Shri,ne  Convention. 
1967,  Inc..  on  the  occasion  of  sucli  aesalon*, 
and  for  other  purposes . 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERREX) 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R  8337.  An  act  to  amend  the  Dlftrtct 
of  Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  10823.  An  act  relating  to  credit  life 
ln«urance  and  credit  health  and  aocldent  In- 
surance with  respect  to  student  loans. 

H  R  12119  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  re- 
place the  existing  14th  Street  Bridge,  also 
known  as  the  Highway  Bridge,  acro^  the 
Potomac  River,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J  Res  1178  Joint  reeolutlon  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
lujnbla  to  promulgate  special  regulations  for 
the  period  of  the  93d  annuaJ  sos&lon  of  the 
Imperial  Council,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
the  NobleB  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North 
Ajnertca,  to  be  held  In  'W'ashlngton,  D.C..  in 
July  1967.  to  authorize  the  granting  of  cer- 
tain permits  to  Imperial  Shrine  Convention. 
1967,  Inc.,  on  the  occasion  of  Bucb  Beaeion*, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MANPOWTER  SER"VICES  ACT  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2974;  to  amend  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act  so  as  to  provide  for  more 
effective  development  and  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  resources  by  ex- 
panding, modernizing,  and  Improving 
operations  under  such  act  at  both  State 
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and  Federal  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  la  with 
deep  regret  that  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment  oflfered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  The  question  of  recruitment 
was  considered  at  great  length  In  the 
markup  sessions  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  full  committee.  This  is  a  con- 
troversial matter,  and  I  believe  that  the 
language  which  appears  on  lines  4 
through  8  on  page  22  represents  a  fair 
compromise  of  the  conflilcting  views  of  a 
number  of  different,  vested  Interests. 
Without  further  comment,  I  will  have  to 
opfKJse  the  amendment.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  adoption  of  the  ajnend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  should 
Hlie  to  make  it  clear  that  this  will  be  a 
live  quorum,  so  that  we  can  wind  up  this 
matter  and  proceed  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  118  Leg.) 

OruenlnK  Mundt 

Harrus  Murphy 

Hart  Nelson 

Hirkenlooper  Pastore 

HU!  Pearson 

Holland  PeU 

Hruska  Prouty 

luouye  Proxmlre 

Jackson  Randolph 

.Javlta  Rlblcon 

Jordan,  N.C.  Robertson 

Jordan.  Idaho  Ruasell,  8  C. 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Russell.  Oa. 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  SaltonstaU 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

B*rtlett 

Boss 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

BreWKter 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W    Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Kllender 

Krvln 

rtknnin 

Pong 

Fulbrtght 

Oore 

OniBa 


Kuchel 

Lausche 

Lonn.  La 

MaKnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

MoOovern 

Metcair 

MUIer 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Mome 

Morton 

Moss 


Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

SparkmAn 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N  J 

Williams.  Del 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Haydkn],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGcKl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NruBKRCERl,  are  ab- 
sent on  ofUcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  fMr.  Butidick];  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI;  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkkI;  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRK];  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKii]    are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  Is 
absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson  ]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (No.  832).    The  yeas  and  nays  have 


been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVTT8.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
understand  that  we  were  through  with 
the  debate  on  this  amendment.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  wishes  to  be 
heard.     I  know  I  wish  to  be  heard. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  wish 
to  be  heard  now? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  reserve  2  minutes  to  speak  on  the 
amendment  after  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  completed  his  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  action  just  taken,  in  order 
that  the  Senators  from  Colorado  and 
New  York  may  be  heard^ 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Informs  the  Senator  that  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken,  and  there  is  no  time 
limitation  in  effect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  reason 
for  the  Senator  from  Colorado's  proposal. 
With  a  complete  understanding  of  his 
position — and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  taken 
as  being  violently  opposed  to  it  or  any- 
thing like  that  because  it  does  not  de- 
serve It — I  believe  this  is  a  very  close 
question,  which  was  settled  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  the  settlement  was  a 
reasonable  one.  That  is  the  only  thing 
to  which  I  wish  to  speak.  I  shall  vote  to 
sustain  the  settlement.  If  the  matter 
had  not  been  settled,  I  would  be  voting 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  think  that,  in  raising  the  question, 
the  Senator  serves  us  all,  because  at  the 
very  least,  even  if  he  is  not  successful,  It 
will  sharpen  the  understanding  of  the 
agreement  which  was  entered  into  and 
to  which  we  may  refer  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  bill  was  first 
considered  by  the  committee,  it  con- 
tained a  flat  authority,  which  had  not 
been  in  the  law  before — and  that  Is  a 
very  lmp>ortant  point;  it  had  not  been 
in  the  law  before — giving  the  manpower 
services,  as  they  are  now  to  be  called, 
the  clear  authority  to  recruit. 

Inclusion  of  the  word  "recruitment" 
was  violently  objected  to  by  the  private 
employment  agencies,  which  more  and 
more  are  engaged  in  recruitment  of  peo- 
ple in  place  A  for  jobs  which  are  available 
in  place  B,  of  people  wishing  to  change 
employers,  for  whatever  good  reasons 
they  may  have — better  wages,  better 
opportunities,  a  better  place  of  work,  and 
so  on — and  the  private  agencies  saw  this 
as  an  effort  of  the  public  agencies  to 
raid  everything  along  that  line  which 
the  private  agencies  were  already  doing. 

The  subcommittee  which  originally 
considered  this  matter  was  much  Im- 
pressed with  this  Issue,  and  from  the  very 
moment  that  the  matter  began  to  be 
debated — and  it  was  debated  for  hours — 
it  was  clear  that  we  had  to  do  something 
about  refining  the  word  "recruitment  " 
We  made  a  strong  effort  to  specify  our 
terms,  and  we  finally  arrived  at  the  for- 
mula contained  in  the  proviso  in  Section 
4<ai  (1). 

I  am  satisfied  that  that  is  a  reasonable 
compromise,  for  these  re«isons: 

First,  there  is  a  legitimate  area — 
though  a  narrow  one — for  recruitment  of 
employed  persons  on  the  part  of  a  Fed- 


eral-State Employment  Service;  &nd 
that  is  primarily  to  upgrade  those  who 

are  underemployed.     For  example and 

I  shall  state  an  extreme  case,  because 
the  point  is  Important — if  a  Negro  who 
has  a  Ph.  D.  has  to  take  a  job  as  a  floor 
sweep)er  in  a  factory,  because  there  are 
not  any  opportunities  available  for 
Negro  Ph.  D.'s — and  that  is  by  no  means 
a  rare  case,  Mr.  President,  as  we  grad- 
ually break  out  Into  greater  opportunities 
for  minority  groups — then  I  believe  the 
Federal-State  Employment  Service 
should  do  its  best  to  obtain  a  job  for 
such  a  person  more  compatible  with  hl» 
training;  and  to  that  extent,  recruitment 
becomes  desirable. 

In  addition,  where  we  are  dealing  with 
national  security  needs,  where  our  Gtov- 
ernment,  for  strategic  reasons,  has  es- 
tablished factories  In  parts  of  the  coun- 
try which  are  hard  to  get  to,  or  which 
are  underpopulated,  there,  again,  there 
exists  an  area  for  recruitment  by  a 
Government  employment  .service 

On  the  other  hand,  to  Induce  a  tech- 
nician or  an  engineer  or  a  similar  rea- 
sonably high-salaried  employee  to  leave 
the  Boeing  Aircraft  Corp  and  come  east 
to  Republic  Aviation  is  certainly  no  prop- 
er function  of  the  Federal -State  Em- 
ployment Service,  but  is  strictly  the  busi- 
ness of  private  employment  agencies. 

I  think  when  we  couple  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  which  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "recruitment"  ver>-  sharply, 
with  the  directives  which  the  committee 
has  embodied  in  the  report,  the  legisla- 
tive intent  becomes  quite  clear.  The 
most  important  of  those  directives  Is 
found  at  page  4,  in  the  last  paragraph 
under  the  explanation  of  this  section  of 
the  bill,  where  we  specifically  say: 

However,  the  coQimlttee  would  not  con- 
done recruitment  activities  whose  primary 
purp>ose  was  to  facilitate  pirating  of  ens- 
ployees  vrtthout  substantial  benefit.  In  ad- 
dition, the  committee  wishes  to  note  th«; 
certain  current  advertising  practices  wert 
open  to  question.  In  the  future,  the  man- 
power services  system  should  refrain  froir 
advertising,  or  participating  In  advertising 
which  lliUu  the  name  of  the  manpower  sen- 
Ices  system  with  the  name  of  a  specific  em- 
ployer or  employers. 

Those  are  very  sharp  limitations,  and 
they  were  written  to  clarify  the  use  of 
the  words  "principal  purpose, '  which  aie 
found  in  the  bill  on  page  22,  line  6,  Ir. 
the  proviso  defining  "recruitment"  t 
section  4  (aHl) . 

Personally,  I  should  have  liked  the  bii: 
better  if  the  committee  had  stricken  out 
those  words  and  defined  recruitment 
specifically,  without  using  the  wordj 
"principal  purpose,"  because  those  wordi 
arouse  the  fear  that  the  Secretary  has 
some  latitude,  some  discretion  as  to  i^> 
exactly  how  tightly  he  will  apply  this 
definition. 

But  when  the  definition  in  the  Ml^ 
which  is  restrictive.  Is  considered  to- 
gether with  the  statements  of  P^ 
contained  in  the  committee  report,  wltt 
the  continuing  legislative  oversigtt 
which  we  shall  have  In  this  matter,  ««: 
this  debate  which  the  Senator  froo 
Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickI  has,  I  th^ 
quite  properly,  brought  on.  and  wMcn 
will  rivet  Into  the  bill  our  intent  as «« 
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forth  in  the  report,  then  I  think  we  have 
achieved  a  reasonable  settlement  of  this 
very  difficult  controversy,  which  induces 
me  to  feel  that  while  I  value  what  is 
being  done,  and  I  think  It  is  necessary, 
I  shall  vote  to  sustain  the  compromise 
as  the  committee  arrived  at  it. 

The  two  points  which  I  stress  to  the 
Senate  are,  fh^t,  the  fact  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  is  a  compromise  arrived 
at  after  very  ardent  negotiation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and.  second,  that  It  is 
clanfled  and  riveted  into  the  bill  by  the 
legislative  intention  which  we  now  dis- 
play on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  the 
basis  for  the  Imminent  vote  upon  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  believes.  If  the  Doml- 
nlck amendment  is  agreed  to.  that  the 
language  at  lines  10,  11.  12,  and  13  on 
page  22  meets  the  objectives  to  which  he 
has  directed  this  attention.  The  lan- 
guage to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows: 

The  furnishing  of  information  concerning 
employment  and  training  opportunities  to  all 
individuals  and  employers  seeking  such 
services. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  an  agile  Secre- 
tAr>'  of  Labor  could,  by  giving  Informa- 
tion, engage  in  recruitment.  We  do  not 
wisii  to  encourage  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  might  Just  as  well  face  the  issue,  and 
I  think  we  are  facing  it  when  we  say 
that  he  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
recruit  within  a  very  limited  compass. 
The  important  thing,  in  my  judgment. 
Is  to  keep  the  authority  limited. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  as  I  understand  it. 
the  amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  would 
leave  in  this  subsection  the  Itinguage 
which  I  have  just  read.  In  the  Senator's 
Judgment,  with  this  language  left  in. 
would  that  meet  those  particular  situa- 
tions to  which  the  Senator  has  referred, 
and  which  he  thinks  should  be  covered? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  say.  I  think  a  Sec- 
retary- willing  to  run  the  risk  of  stretch- 
ing the  law  could  probably  recruit  under 
the  guise  of  furnishing  information;  but 
for  myself,  I  would  not  want  to  write 
legislation  where  I  know  in  advance  that 
to  meet  what  I  feel  the  Secretary  has  a 
right  to  do,  he  has  to  stretch  the  words 
of  the  law.  I  would  rather  give  him  the 
authority  and  limit  that  authority  both 
by  the  legislative  Intent  and  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill ;  suid  that  is  what  I  feel 
we  are  doing  now. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 


and  that  would  obtain  in  peacetime  as 
well  as  in  wartime. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  at  present,  the  war 
plants  have  no  preference;  is  tliat  cor- 
rect? 

No:  they  do  not. 

This  would  give  them 
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Mr.  JAVITS. 
Mr.    AIKEN, 
preference? 
Mr.  JAVITS. 
Mr  AIKEN 


Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 


— ..  ..^..„.,.  I  address  my  question 
to  anybody  who  can  answer  it:  Is  thLs 
bill  intended  as  a  war  measure? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     No;  it  is  very  definitely 

not 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  It  not  give  war 
plants  preference? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  Is  not  a  preference; 
It  is  only  authority  that  is  given  the  Sec 


It  does  not. 

It  would  give  them  pref- 
erence if  the  Secretary  saw  fit  to  use  It; 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No;  It  does  not.  This 
Is  just  authority  to  exercise  his  authority 
as  a  service  agency  for  national  security 

needs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  it  says  "providing 
mani30wer  for  national  security  needs." 

Mr  JAVITS.  But  the  only  thing  he 
can  do,  as  to  that,  is  to  se^  to  recruit 
manpower  for  a  particular  place  or  a 
particular  job. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  to  recruit  them  for 
plants  corusldered  essential  to  national 
security. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  In  the  event  that  that 
is  required.  But  that  does  not  give  him 
any  power  to  make  that  job  a  priority 
job   or  a  national  security  job. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  it  is  a  potential 
wartime  measure? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  used  more  in  the  present 
Vietnam  situation  than  tomorrow,  when 
we  are  through  with  Vietnam. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  It  does  not  give  a 
preference. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's optimism  even  In  thinking  of  get- 
ting through  with  Vietnam,  but  i^Jooks 
to  me  as  though  this  might  be  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  wartime  controls  and 
wartime  mesisures. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  Senator,  It  does  not  give 
a  preference  and  It  does  not  aUlord  a 
control.  It  gives  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  his  function  for  a  certain 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  only. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  still  sounds  like  a 
wartime  measure. 

(Several      Senators      addressed      the 

Chalr.l 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  as  manager  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Of  course. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  these 
questions. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK, 
from  Nebraska 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  pri- 
vate concern  that  provides  skills  for  po- 
tential employers  has  a  title  that  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  title  of  this  bill 

I  believe  they  call  themselves  Man- 
power. Inc.,  and  this  is  the  Manpower 
Services  Act  of  1966  Has  that  problem 
been  taken  up  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  it  has  been  taken 
up.  I  had  a  coUoQuy  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  raised  that  point. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  report  of 
the  bill  which  we  believe  are  adequate  to 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 


»!.  us  omy  auuionty  that  is  given  the  fciec-     the  DUl  wmcn  we  oeueve  are  aoequui^  u 

retary  In  case  he  needs  It,  to  recruit.  If    protect  that  company.    We  did  change 

necessary,  for  national  security  needs,    the  name  of  the  local  offices  to  Job  serv 


ice  centers  lH|pd  of  manpower  service 
centers  in  o^/f  to  meet  what  I  think 
was  a  legitimate  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Page  21  of  the  blU.  be- 
ginning on  line  21,  reads: 

The  Secretary  Bhall  develop  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  in  accordance  with  tills 
act.  a  nationwide  manpower  services  systeiri 
which  shall  provide  service  essential  for  ef- 
fective development  and  utilization  of  the 
Nation's  mainpover  resources. 

'Who  is  to  decide  what  is  the  effective 
utilization  of  an  individual's  services? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  the  deci- 
sion has  to  be  a  cooperative  decision  be- 
tween the  50  State  emplosmient  services 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the 
standards  laid  down  in  section  4  of  the 
act  which,  as  the  Senator  can  see.  covers 
several  pages. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  TTie  act  is  very  broad. 
It  plainly  states  that  It  does  not  deal  with 
the  narrow  subject  of  bringing  employer 
and  employee  together. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
may  contain  the  power  to  manage  our 
economy  and  to  have  Government  decide 
what  is  the  effective  development  and 
utilization  of  manpower  resources. 

Manpower  resources  are  human  beings. 
Employers  are  ofttimes  private  individ- 
uals, but  would  they  be  private  individ- 
uals or  a  corporate  firm? 

I  wonder  whether  the  bill  gives  au- 
thority for  the  Government  to  decide 
who  is  going  to  be  employed  and  where. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  not  think  the 
fears  of  the  Senator  had  any  overall 
validity.  The  act  is  the  product  of  over 
600  pages  of  hearings  £ind  is  a  compro- 
mise between  a  great  many  different  in- 
terests Involved.  I  believe  it  tends  to 
substantially  strengthen  the  manpower 
services  which  are  made  available 
through  the  60  States  and  arc  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Go^'emment. 

I  do  not  personally  believe — and  It  is 
a  matter  of  judgment  on  which  the  Sen- 
ator might  disagree  with  me — that  the 
interpretation  he  places  on  the  bill  is 
Justified. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill,  on  page  22,  would  give 
the  Secretary  the  right  to  engage  in  re- 
cruitment. I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  page  37, 
section  13 

Section  13  provides: 

The  functions  of  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 6(b)  and,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, under  eectlon  4(a)  (1),  (2).  (31.  and 
(6) ,  and  section  6  at  this  Act  khail  be  carried 
out  tlirough  State  manpower  services  and 
job  services  centers.  ^ 

That  means  that  the  Secretary  is  told 
in  the  first  paragraph  that  he  must  carry 
out  these  services  in  conjunction  with 
State  manpower  agencies  and  job  service 
centers. 

Subparagraph  Cb>  provides: 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  serTlceB 
of  State  manpower  serrlces  and  job  aerrlCM 
centers  In  carrying  out  any  other  functions 
under  the  Act. 

I  now  come  to  the  pertinent  part  of  my 
inquiry.     Subparagraphs    (c)    and    (d) 
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stat«  that  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
contracts  with  private  agencies  when  he 
deems  It  advisable  suid  may  sep«u"ate  the 
State  centers  from  the  performance  of 
functions  which  it  has  performed  In  the 
past,  and  which  basically  this  bill  con- 
templates that  he  shall  perform. 

Why  do  we  propose  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary the  right  to  bypass  the  State  em- 
ployment agency  and  allow  him  to  en- 
gage in  contracts  with  private  agencies? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  is  quite  correct 
when  he  states  that  the  provision  is  a 
bypassing  arrangement. 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  Is  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions given  to  him  under  the  act  through 
contract,  if  he  finds  after  30  days'  notice 
of  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that 
the  State  service  is  not  willing  to  do 
what  It  is  supposed  to  do  under  the  terms 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  would  give  30 
days'  notice  to  the  State  and  after  notice 
and  an  opportunity  of  hearing  has  been 
given,  he  could  then — let  us  say  bypass 
is  not  the  correct  term,  but  I  still  insist 
on  using  it — bypass  the  Governor  and 
engage  private  agencies  to  do  the  job. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  there  is  a  provision  for  a  hear- 
ing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  a  group  were  to 
get  together  in  a  particular  neighbor- 
hood and  form  a  nonprofit  corporation  to 
provide  Job  service,  would  the  Secretary 
have  authority  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  that  group  to  provide  the  job  service 
after  he  had  complied  with  the  statute? 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
makes  a  determination  that  the  State 
agency  is  not  performing  the  duty  re- 
quired under  the  act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  ulUmate  judg- 
ment, however — subject  to  judicial  re- 
view—would be  In  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct 
if  it  Involves  withholding  of  funds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  do  we  adopt  a 
policy  that  has  not  been  in  existeisce  In 
the  past  In  order  to  allow  private 
agencies  to  perform  these  functions? 

Mr.  CLARK  That  Is  done  because  of 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  way 
some  State  employment  services  have 
been  functioning. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  provision 
follow  the  same  pattern  as  does  the  Pov- 
erty Act,  which  deals  with  community 
groups  administering  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  the  anal- 
ogy Is  very  exact.  It  is  true  that  In  the 
poverty  program  the  States  are  to  a  cer- 
tSLln  eAent  bypassed.  However,  that 
analogy  Is  more  In  accord  with  urban 
renewal  and  housing  than  it  Ls  with  the 
employment  service  situation  here,  the 
fundamental  concept  is  that  the  States 
under  somewhat  loose  standards  laid 
down  by  the  Secretary  shall  have  ad- 
ministrative responsibility.  We  do  not 
believe  there  will  be  many  Instances 
in  which  there  will  be  bypassing  of  State 
ac«iolc8. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  situation  wiU  ex- 
ist, however,  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
can  send  his  delegation  to  the  Qovemor 
of  the  State  and  that  delegation  can  tell 


the  Qovemor.  "Unless  you  do  A.  B,  C.  D. 

and  E.  we  will  separate  you  from  the 
right  to  administer  the  act." 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  they  may  go  to  the  private  sector, 
whether  profit  or  nonprofit,  and  have 
them  do  the  job. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  discussion 
has  clarified  my  point. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Cotton  assumed 
the  chair  as  the  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  only  take  a  few  more  minutes,  and 
I  hope  that  then  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  vote. 

I  desire  to  point  out  what  my  amend- 
ment would  do  The  report  Indicates 
that  the  intention  of  the  Senate  is  not 
to  condone  recruitment  activities  whose 
primary  purpose  is  to  facilitate  pirating 
of  employees,  without  substantial  bene- 
fit. In  other  words,  even  the  report 
admits  that  employees  will  be  pirated. 

Reardless  of  the  statements  in  the  re- 
port, the  bill  would  specifically  require 
services  to  be  established  for  recruit- 
ment, including  recruitment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curing  underemployment. 

As  I  said  earlier,  in  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  I 
presume  that  some  Senators  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  underemployed, 
and  that  they  might  like  to  be  President. 

The  questions  are,  what  is  underem- 
ployment, who  Is  going  to  determine  it, 
and  why  should  the  taxpayers  pay  into  a 
general  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a 
service  in  order  to  attempt  to  upgrade 
corporate  officers  whose  income  is  high'' 
That  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  the  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  the  furnishing  of 
placement  services  will  be  left  in.  Then 
would  come  line  9.  Including  occupation 
and  related  testing  and  counseling  se- 
lection and  referral  training,  and  the 
furnishing  of  information  concernlry? 
unemployment  and  training  opportu- 
nities. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  prevent  this  agency,  v.'hlch  is 
supposed  to  take  care  of  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  unemployed,  from  being 
put  into  the  process  of  recruitment  of 
job  opportuiUtles. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee,  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated.  It  Is  op- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Labor,  by 
the  administration,  by  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  by  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Em- 
ployment Security  Directors. 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  telegram  from 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  understand  that  similar  tele- 
grams have  been  sent  to  most.  If  not 
all.  Senators  from  their  State  employ- 
ment services. 

I  quote  In  part:  * 

Any  restrictions  on  recruitment  would 
serloualy  Impair  the  ability  of  the  pubUc 
employment  service  to  adeqtiately  discharge 
Its  responsibilities  to  workers  and  employers 

The  State  employment  services  want 
to  retain  the  word  "'recruitment"  and  to 
eliminate  the  provisions  within  the 
parentheses.  Therefore,  they  take  a 
stronger  position  than  that  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


Generally  speaking,  the  compromise 
language  does  not  place  stringent  limits 
on  recruitment,  but  it  does  direct  that 
it  focus  primarily  on  "providing  jobs  for 
the  unemployed  or  underemployed  or 
providing  manpower  for  national  securi- 
ty needs."  Recruitment  has  been  an 
important  and  necessary  function  of  the 
employment  service  for  many  years,  and 
is  one  of  the  major  means  by  which  the 
service  has  matched  men  and  jobs. 
Without  the  ability  to  recruit,  the  serv- 
ice would  be  reduced  to  passively  sit- 
ting on  its  hands,  waiting  for  people 
or  jobs  to  come  to  it.  The  serious  em- 
ployment and  manpower  problems 
which  exist  demand  a  more  active  serv- 
ice which  can  reach  out  to  both  jobseek- 
ers  and  employers. 

The  language  under  consideration  is 
the  result  of  a  compromise  between  what 
the  private  employment  agencies  desire, 
which  is  to  strike  out  recruitment,  and 
what  the  other  faiterests  in  connection 
with  the  bill  desire — the  administration, 
the  labor  movement,  and  the  State  em- 
ployment services — which  is  to  have  re- 
cruitment, with  no  modifying  lantruage. 
Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  ac- 
cept the  compromise  and  that  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  As  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
affirm  to  us  the  serious  intention  of  the 
subcommittee  to  follow  through.  In  terms 
of  legislative  oversight,  against  pirating 
of  employees,  which  is  what  the  private 
employment  agencies  properly  com- 
plained about,  against  current  advertis- 
ing practices  which  link  the  name  of  the 
manpower  services  system  with  the  name 
of  a  specific  employer  or  employers,  or 
generally  try  to  provselj-tize  people  who 
are  not  unemployed  or  undercmploj-ed? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  Impor- 
tant In  this  matter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendments  to  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act  that  we  are  considering 
today  will  go  a  long  way  toward  strength- 
ening the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  The 
Employment  Service  was  established  not 
only  as  a  device  to  insure  the  unemployed 
that  they  will  have  the  needed  Informa- 
tion and  assistance  to  once  again  find 
productive  employment,  but  of  equal  im- 
portance was  the  need  to  have  a  Federal- 
State  structure  that  would  work  to  bring 
the  greatest  amount  of  information  and 
mobility  to  our  most  precious  national 
resource — our  Nation's  manpower.  By 
strengthening  this  system  today  we  will 
in  effect  be  strengthening  one  of  the  most 
Important  weapons  in  our  national  effort 
to  maintain  a  stable  and  growing  econ- 
omy. In  periods  of  unemployment  it  is, 
of  course,  necessary  that  there  be  full  In- 
formation within  the  economy  about  job 
possibilities.  But  of  equal  importance  In 
a  period  of  relative  manpower  scarcity, 
such  as  we  are  currently  facing,  informa- 
tion In  the  labor  market  Is  our  best  device 
In  eliminating  possible  manpower  bottle- 
necks that  can  add  Inflationary  taiden- 
cies  to  an  already  tight  economic  situ*- 
tlon. 
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A  major  question  before  the  Senate  to- 
day Is  whether  or  not  we  shall  write  into 
l»w  what  we  currently  have  in  practice — 
namely,  that  the  Employment  Ser\ice  can 
actively  recruit  people  to  flU  job  open- 
ings. When  this  question  came  before 
our  committee,  the  views  of  the  private 
employment  agencies  in  this  coimtry 
were  not  only  received  but  were  heeded 
in  our  deliberations.  As  a  result,  the 
word  -recruitment"  In  the  bill  has  been 
qualified  so  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
use of  our  intentions.  The  language 
now  reads  that  one  of  the  general  func- 
tions of  our  renewed  nationwide  man- 
power services  system  will  be  to  provide 
a  recruitment  service  "provided,  how- 
ever, that  recruitment  to  fill  job  open- 
ings .sliall  be  for  the  principal  purpo.se  of 
providing  jobs  for  the  unemployed  or 
underemployed,  or  providing  manpower 
for  national  security  needs." 

This  qualification  was  placed  in  the 
bill  because  we  did  recognize  that  in  cer- 
Uin  skill  levels  private  employment 
agencies  in  this  country  are  performing 
a  service,  and  performing  it  \ery  well. 
It  was  not  our  Intention,  therefore,  that 
where  private  employment  agencies  are 
performing,  the  public  employment 
agency  should  intrude  Itself,  for  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  public  employment  agen- 
cj-,  if  it  is  doing  its  job,  will  be  busy 
enough  handling  the  needs  of  the  more 
disadvanUged  in  our  economy. 

The  committee  report  is  veiT  clear  as 
to  our  Intention,  and  even  the  minority 
views  of  Senator  Javits.  one  of  the  lead- 
ing spokesmen  of  the  private  agencies  on 
the  committee,  states  that  the  language 
that  appears  In  the  bill  is  satisfactory. 
In  fact,  he  says  that  the  wording  of  the 
bill  could  be  regarded  "as  a  constructive 
compromise." 

I  would  also  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  a  study  completed  last 
year  by  some  of  the  leading  labor  econ- 
omists in  this  country  on  the  employ- 
ment service — a  study  which  to  a  large 
extent  determined  the  outlines  of  the  bill 
today — recognized  the  recruitment  issue 
that  we  faced  in  committee.  That  study 
stated: 

Normally,  the  employment  service  shovild 
dlrwt  most  of  its  resources  to  Jobseekers  who 
are  unemployed  or  who  have  special  handi- 
caps ii;  the  labor  market.  Also,  in  some 
cases  It  will  withdraw  from  certain  ureiijs 
where  Us  objectives  have  been  realized  or 
where  It  Is  determined  that  another  public 
or  prlvrit<?  agency  can  do  a  more  effective  job 
The  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  opera- 
UoM  of  the  employment  service,  therefore, 
•hould  arise  not  from  narrow  bureaucratic 
considerations,  but  from  an  appreciation  of 
Its  basic  mission  In  a  changing  labor  market 
and  economy. 

Mr.  President,  after  days  of  hard  de- 
liberation on  this  matter  in  committee 
and  after  hours  of  negotiation  with  the 
private  employment  agencies,  I  feel  that 
It  would  be  a  drastic  mistake  now  to 
strike  any  reference  to  recruitment  from 
the  bill.  Not  only  would  that  be  harm- 
ful to  the  efforts  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment feels  It  could  constructively  carry 
on  under  the  bill,  because  of  the  negative 
ImpllcaUons  that  would  flow  from  the 
congressional  history,  but  we  would  also 
be  denying   the    unemployed    and    the 


underemployed  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience a  well  organized  and  dedicated 
employment  service  working  in  their 
behalf  in  an  active,  rather  than  passive, 
way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

One  of  the  important  purposes  of  this 
legislation  is  to  reach,  as  public  em- 
ployment services  have  not  reached  in 
the  past,  into  the  ghetto,  into  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  knowledge  of  job  open- 
ings and  job  training  programs  has  been 
seriously  limited.  The  recruitment  au- 
thority which  th^  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  strike  from  the  bill  will 
a.ssure  that  the  unemployed  and  the  un- 
deremployed will  receive  the  concen- 
trated attention  of  the  public  em- 
ployment services. 

It  i."?"  true  that  private  employment 
service  firms  around  the  country  were 
concerned  about  the  recruitment  au- 
thority In  the  bill,  which,  as  Introduced, 
did  not  contain  the  proviso  in  lines  5 
through  8  of  page  22. 

I  met  with  a  group  of  New  York  mem- 
bers of  this  industry-  and  heard  of  their 
concern.  I  assured  them  that  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  S.  2974  to  destroy  or  injure 
the  private  employment  service  industry, 
and  that  I  would  be  glad  to  work  to  see 
that  their  concern  was  met  by  adoption 
of  appropriate  language.  Negotiations 
took  place,  and  the  result  was  the  pro- 
viso on  page  22.  This  makes  it  clear 
that  the  principal  purpose  of  the  recruit- 
ment authority  is  to  reach  out  to  aid  un- 
employed person.';  in  obtaining  jobs  and 
underemployed  persons  in  improving 
their  skills 

I  believe  that  this  proviso  goes  far 
toward  meeting  any  concern  that  the 
public  employment  service  would  now 
undertake  wholesale  recruitment  for 
private  firms  and  hereby  cut  into  the 
legitimate  business  of  private  employ- 
ment agencies. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate,  therefore,  to 
respect  the  accommodation  which  the 
committee  reached  on  this  matter,  and 
to  reject  the  attempt  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  eliminate  the  recruitment 
authority  from  the  bill.  I  emphasize 
again  that  the  purpose  of  the  recruit- 
ment language  is  to  enable  the  public 
employment  service  to  reach  Into  the 
ghetto  to  help  people  who  have  not  been 
aware  of  the  services  available  to  them, 
and  to  bring  Jobs  and  job  training  pro- 
grams to  people  who  have  sometimes  not 
known  where  to  ttun  simply  because  of  a 
lack  of  information.  This  purpose  would 
be  totally  thwarted  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  announce 

that    the   Senator    from   Arizona    [Mr. 

Haydkn],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

LoNGl.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 

McGeeI.  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 


(Mrs  NErBERGER]  are  absent  on  official 
bu.siness 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  'Mr  BtTRDicK],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  'Mr  DoddI,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  !Mr.  H.'^ptkiI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  !Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYREl,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKnl  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  !f  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Bttrdick).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  fMr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  fMr.  Long!,  and  the  Senator 
from  OretJon  'Mrs  Neubercer]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  !Mr.  Carlson]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
Simpson]  is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  58,  as  follows. 

[No.  119  Leg.) 

TEAS — 31 

Aiken  Hlckenlooper  Prouty 

Allott  Hrusks  Robertson 

Bennett  Jordan,  Idaho  R-aseell.  Oa 

Byrd.  Va  Kuchel  .SaJtonstali 

Cooper  Lausche  Smith 

Cotton  McCieilan  Thurmond 

Curtis  Miller  Tower 

Dlrk.sen  Morton  Williams.  Del. 

Domlnlck  Mundt  Young,  N  Dak. 

Fannin  Murphy 

Grlflln  Pefirson 

NATS— 58 

Anderson  Hams  Moss 

Bartlett  Hart  Nelson 

Bass  Hill  Pastore 

Bayh  HoUand  Pell 

Bible  Inouye  Proxmlre 

Boggs  Jackson  Randolph 

Brewster  Javits  RlblcofT 

Byrd,  W  Va.  Jordan,  NC.  Kuasell,  8C. 

Cannon  Kenned.v,  Mas?  Scott 

Case  Kennedy,  NY     Smathers 

Church  Long,  La  Sparkman 

Clark  Magnusor;  Stennis 

Douglas  Mansfield  Symington 

Eaftiand  McCarthy  Talmadge 

EUender  McOovem  T^-ding? 

Ervln  Metcalf  Williams.  N.J. 

Pong  Mondaie  Yarborough 

Fulbrlght  Monroney  Young,  Otuo 

Gore  Montoya 

Qruenlng  Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 11 


Burdlck 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Carlson 

Long.  Mo. 

Neuberger 

Dodd 

McOee 

Simpson 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  was  re- 
jected 

Mr.  MURPHY  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  a  peculiar,  confusing  and, 
in  my  opinion,  highly  unfortunate  sit- 
uation which  has  arisen  in  Cahfomia  In 
connection  with  farmworkers  and  the 
efforts  of  certain  unions  and  individuals 
to  represent  them. 

As  is  well  known,  since  last  September 
labor  organizations  and  individuals, 
principally  the  Agriculture  Workers 
OrQ;ant2ationa!  Committee  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  and  the  National  Farm  Work- 
ers Association  headed  by  Mr.  Cesar 
Chavez,  have  been  active  !n  attempting 
to  organize  and  in  clainaing  to  represent 
California  farmworkers  principally  those 
on  the  grape  fields  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 
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There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dls-  Di  Giorgio  company,  for  the  citizens  of  not  be  possible.    I,  therefore,  hope  that 

senslon  and  civic  disturbance  caused  in  Delano  who  have,  for  too  long,  been  sub-  the  amendment  will  be  defeated, 

particular   by  Mr.   Chavez's  activity  in  Jected  to  civic  disturbances  and  for  the  Mr.  DOMINICK.     One  last  word.    I 

the   area  of   Delano,   Calif.,   which   at-  future  of  agriculture  across  the  country  want  to  say  that   this  is  the  pirating 

Uracted  much  attention  and  was  the  main  that  the  results  of  the  election  just  held  provision  In  the  bill.    If  we  leave  in  the 

reason    the    Senate  •  Subcommittee    on  be  accepted  in  an  orderly  manner.  words  "or  underemployed"  we  shall  not 

Migratory  Labor  had  hearings  in  Delano  Because  of  the  confusion  and  distor-  prevent  pirating  from  one  company  to 

last    March.    At    those    hearings,    Mr.  tions  which  have  come  from  Delano,  I  another. 

Chavez,   who   himself  Is  not  a  member  believe  it  important  that  an  impartial  Mr.  CLARK.     I  happen  to  differ  with 

of  any  recognized  union,  as  well  as  rep-  and  thorough  investigation  be  made  of  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Colo- 

resentatives  of  the  AFL-CIO.  were  very  Mr.  Chavez"  activities  there  surround-  rado  on  that  point.    There  is  nothing  in 

outspoken  in  asserting  that  the  farm-  Ing  the  Dl  Giorgio  election  as  well  as  or-  the  bill  which  will  encourage  pirating. 

workers  should  have  «m  opportunity  to  garUzing    activity    on    other    farms.      I  We  have  a  strong  provision  In  the  report 

decide  if  they  wished  to  be  represented  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  Migratory  against  pirating.    As  a  matter  of  leglsla- 

by  a  union.  Labor  Subcommittee  make  such  invesU-  tive  history,  we  have  made  it  clear  thai 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Dl  Giorgio  Corp..  gation  in  order  to  separate  fact  from  pirating  by  State  employment  services 

one  of  the  area's  principal  farm  employ-  fiction  In  the  circumstances  surrounding  is  not  condoned. 

ers  has  been  engaged  in  an  effort  to  give  this  entire  matter.  Mr.  DOMINICK.  How  could  it  poe- 
those  workers  just  that  opportunity— to  Mr.  DOMimCK.  Mr.  President.  I  slbly  be  prohibited  when  we  would  re- 
vote  and  decide  for  themselves  if  they  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  Qulre — If  I  may  say  so — the  Secretary  to 
wished  to  be  represented  by  a  union  and.  that  it  be  stated.  provide  services  to  find  new  jobs  for  peo- 
if  so.  by  what  union.  Mr.  Di  Giorgio  has  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ?!«"•  and  he  will  determine  whether  they 
stated  his  desire  that  his  workers  be  rep-  amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in-  are  unemployed  or  not.  This  Is  left  to 
resented  by  a  union  if  they  so  wish,  and  formation  of  the  Senate.  ^^  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  his  own  dls- 
he  enUsted  the  assistance  of  the  Callfor-  The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amand-  cretlon.  Then  he  can  go  ahead  and  say 
nla  State  ConcUlatlon  Service  to  arrange  ment    as  foUows-  '^^^t   if   a   company   wants   a  treasurer 

a  representation  election  by  his  workers.  on  page  aa.  nne  7.  strike  the  words  "or  "I"^'"^.'  Zl'^^J^^r^^^  ^'°"'  ^^'^^'' 

Mr.  Chavez  has  refused  to  enter  into  underemployed".  vanla  and  put  him  in  Ohio 

these    negotiations    and    has    disrupted  „     ,^,„^„,^     .,     ^    .^     ^  x  ^^-  <=^^^^K.    On  page  4  of  the  report 

them  continually  on  various  excuses,  giv-  "^-  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President.  I  am  it  states  that,  "the  committee  would  not 

ing  much  evidence  to  indicate  that  when  "o*  ^^""^  *^at  every  Senator  understood  condone    recruitment    activities    whose 

It  got  right  down  to  it.  Mr.  Chavez  did  *^a<^  ^  ^^^   trying  to   do  In  my   last  primary  purpose  was  to  facilitate  piraUng 

not  want  an  election  but  simply  wanted  amendment.    If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  employees  without  substantial  bene- 

to  be  named  arbitrarily  as  the  represent-  p^  Senators.  I  shall  take  about  2  minutes  fit." 

atlve  of  the  farmworkers.    This  is  exactto'  ^"  order  to  explain  what  I  am  trying  to  Mr.   DOMINICK.     The  trouble  with 

what  happened  I  believe  unfortunately.  ^°  that  is  that  the  report  is  not  law.    The 

in  the  case  of  the  Schenley  Corp.,  also  a  The  pending  amendment  would  strike  law  says  he  has  to. 

Delano  grower,  as  a  restilt  of  pressure  'rom  the  parenthetical  phrase,  on  page  Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,  the 

caused  by  a  boycott  Imposed  on  Schenley  22   of   the  bill,   the  words,   "or   under-  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  re- 

Corp     by    the    United    Auto    Workers,  employed."  so  that  the  recruitment  will  cruit  if  he  believes  that  a  man  is  under- 

Schenley  executives  In  the  east  agreed  say  that  the  primary  source  can  provide  employed.     That  language  is  plain  and 

to  bEkTgain  with  Chavez  as  the  represent-  i^bs  for  the  unemployed  and  manpower  simple.    At  his  discretion,  he  can  decide 

atlve  of  their  workers,  giving  their  work-  ^or  national  security  needs.     It  would  whether  "x"  is  unemployed,  and  he  will 

ers  absolutely  no  choice  in  the  matter,  still   retain   the   power   of    recruitment  go  out  and  solicit  him  to  find  a  job  that 

After  Chavez"  continual  balking  at  nego-  when  it  says  it  shall  not  recruit,  in  this  will  measure  up  to  his  capacities     The 

tlatlons.  the  Catholic  bishop  from  Fresno,  connection  if  the  principal  purpose   is  language  is  clear.    The  efforts  to  distort 

Bishop  WUlinger.  who  is  very  close  to  the  ^^  imderemployed.    If  those  words,  "or     the  language  are  also  clear.     

workers   Involved,   stepped   in   and   ap-  underemployed."  are  left  In.  it  will  mean  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 

proved  a  plan  by  which  the  Dl  Giorgios  that  the  Secretary  can  determine  who  is  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 

would  hold  an  election  on  two  of  their  employed  properly  and  who  is  not.  and  ment  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.   On 

farms— those    in   Delano    and   Borrego.  then  he  can  determine  what  they  will  do  this  question,  the  yetis  and  nays  have 

near  San  Diego.  ^^y   ^ay   of   recruitment   for   new   jobs,  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

After  further  efforts  by  Mr.  Chavez'  which  will  mean  that  the  Secretary  will  roll, 

group  to  prevent  such  an  election,  an  be  given  power  beyond  anything  he  has  The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 

election  was  held  in  Delano  and  Borrego  ever  enjoyed  before.    This  does  not  re-  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  announce 

last  Friday.  June  24.    I  regret  to  report  strict  it  in  anj'   way  to  specifying  the  that   the   Senator   from    Arizona    [Mr 

that  at  the  Delano  polling  places  there  main  purpose,  which  is  to  try  to  help  un-  HaydinI.    the    Senator    from    Missouri 

was  an  organized  effort  to  prevent  the  employment  and  the  disadvantaged.    So  fMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

Di  Giorgio  workers  from  voting.     Pur-  I  ask  the  Senate  to  support  my  amend-  [Mr.  McGee]  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 

thermore.  the  home  of  Reverend  Moore,  ment.  gon  [Mrs.  NeubkrgirI  are  absent  on  offl- 

a   highly   respected   Negro  minister   of  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  clal  business. 

Delano  who  was  a  referee  in  the  election,  nays.  lalsoannounce  that  the  Senator  from 

was  picketed  during  the  night  preceding  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  North  Dakota  [Mr  BtiRDicKl^e  Sena- 

the  election  Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President.  I  would  ^r  'r<»n  Connecticut   fMr.  DoddI,  the 

Fnllowlnsr  is  a  «;ummftrv  nf  thp  votP  as  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated.  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  Uie 

i^iiowtng  is  a  summan^  or  the  vote  as  g^^       ^^^           ,    ..      underemoloved"  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 

certifled    by  Jouche,    Ross,    Bailey    &  outii  thrLrenthetk^l^^  I^^"^"!.  "^e  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 

Smart,  certified  public  accountants:  °"''  °^  "^^  pareninewcai  pan  on  une  /,  ^          '       .  ..     €,-_„»__  *>„„,  vinrinls 

Eii^biB  voters                                           732  P^ge  22  of  the  bill,  would  Cripple  a  sub-  Motdi]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  yi^ima 

Eligible  voters .  732  ^     .   ,  „„^,„.     -  ,..  „  ,.^„,<h^„  ™i,i^k  [Mr.  Robertson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Total  votes  cast ....  385  stantlal  amount  of  the  recruiting  which  t /^^ho, -r,^„„«^«.  tv,«*  tf  r.r..«.ntand 

For  union  representation 284  we  hope  the  State  employment  services  f/'^i'"  ^  T^  %     *  'vo^h  mS 

Against  union  representation 60  will  engage  In  ^°'^"*'  ^^  Senator  ^^m  North  Dakota 

For  affluation  with-  will  engage  m.  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Con- 

iStTai      workers      Organizing  ^^^  o'^^today'f    b»8   Problems   Is   to  ^^^^^^^  ^^r.  DODD],  the  senator  from 

Committee 3  upgrade  the  employment  level  of  those  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkk],  the  Senator  from 

National  Farm  Workers  Associauon.--      9  underemployed.     This   is   of   particular  Missouri   [Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senatw 

International  Brotherhood  of  Team-  importance    in    the    poverty    program  from  Oregon    [Mrs.   NniBEKcra]   would 

•J*" "' ^*^  where  we  try  to  give  unskilled  workers  each  vote  "nay." 

t  ers           5  enough  training  to  help  them  get  a  better  Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  announce  that  the 

It   seems    to    me    Important   for    the  job  at  better  pay.    If  the  words  "or  un-  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  ii 

workers  on  the  Dl  Giorgio  farms,  for  the  deremployed"  are  stricken,   this  would  absent  on  official  business. 
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The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  Is  necessarily  absent,  and  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28. 
nays  60,  as  follows : 

I  No.  120  Leg.) 
YEAS— 28 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Byrd  Va. 
Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrfcsen 

Domlnlck 

Ellender 
Fiiiinlii 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bsyh 

Bible 

Brfwstor 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Erviri 

FouiJ 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Oruenlng 


B  ,:dKk 
Carl-son 
Dodd 
Hartke 


Murphy 
Prouty 
SaJtonstftll 
Scott 

Thurmoiid 
Tower 

Williams.  Del. 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


on  ran 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lau-sche 

McClellac 

Morion 

Mundt 

NAYS— 60 

Harris 

Hart 

Hill 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  NC. 

Kennedy,  Mass,  Riblcoff 

Kennedy.  N  Y      Ru-seii,  S.C 


Moss 

NelBon 

Paslore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 


Lonjs.  l>a 
MaKMUson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOovern 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 


R\.s.sell,  Oa. 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

TalmadKe 

Tydiii:.pi 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 12 

Hiivdeii  Muskle 

Long,  Mo.  Neuberger 

MoOee  Robertson 

Mclntyre  Simpson 


So  Mr.  DoiONicK's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.-  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  have 
sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ol Jo  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed, on  page  37.  to  strike  out  lines  14 
through  23.  and  on  line  24  to  change 
•id'"  to  "'O".  and  on  page  38,  line  8,  to 
change  "(e)"  to  "(d)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
bill,  under  the  heading  of  "General  Func- 
tions." It  is  stated: 

The  Secretary  shall  develop,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Stat«8— 

Certain  objectives  and  functions. 

On  page  37  of  the  bill,  in  section  13,  it 
is  further  stated : 

The  functions  of  the  Secretary  .  .  ,  and. 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  .  .      of 


shall  be  exercised  by  the  States  through 
some  department  of  a  State. 

On  page  37,  In  subparagraph  (c) ,  it  Is 
stated  that  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
after  giving  30  days"  notice,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  It  would  be  better  to  give 
to  a  private  agency  the  administration 
of  the  bill  than  to  have  It  In  the  State 
government,  he  may  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract with  the  private  agency  to  per- 
form the  function. 

Basically,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
when  taxpayers'  money  Is  spent  In  the 
performance  of  a  basically  governmental 
service,  it  .should  be  spent  through  a 
governmental  unit.  I  cannot  see  the 
justification  for  saying.  "We  will  sweep 
aside  the  Government  and  enter  Into  a 
contract  with  a  private  agency  to  per- 
form a  function  that  is  generally  labeled 
as  governmental." 

I  have  stated  my  case.  In  Ohio,  the 
State  government  has  performed  the 
functions  of  finding  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. The  State  government  has  per- 
formed the  function  of  administering 
unemployment  compensation.  By  the 
lan^age  in  this  bill,  we  tell  the  govern- 
ment of  Ohio.  "You  will  bow  to  our  will, 
and  unless  you  do.  we  will  take  from  you 
the  power  of  administering  this  senice 
to  the  unemployed  and  the  under- 
employed." 

I  have  been  through  this.  I  have  had 
fourth-rate  government  employees  come 
into  the  Governor's  ofQce  and  sit  there 
before  me  like  accusers  looking  upon  a 
criminal.  They  broiight  their  stenog- 
rapher with  them. 

I  had  87  counties  In  the  State  that 
were  ready  to  conform  to  the  Federal 
Government's  requirement  on  certain 
eleemosynarj-  functions.  One  county  re- 
fused to  do  it.  It  said.  "We  are  sover- 
eign in  our  county.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  tell  us  what  to  do," 

They  sat  there  before  me,  and  there 
laid  down  the  rule.  "Unless  you  get  that 
county  to  act,  we  will  keep  away  from 
you  the  money  that  has  been  provided  by 
Congress  as  an  aid  in  the  performance 
of  a  specific  service." 

I  could  not  get  Harrison  County  to 
act.  I  got  87  of  them  to  act.  Harrison 
Comity  Insisted.  "It  is  our  sovereign 
power  to  deal  with  this  matter." 

Mr.  President,  in  all  my  experience  in 
10  years  in  the  governorship.  I  never  was 
so  humiliated  as  I  was  witn  these  Gov- 
ernment agents  standing  before  me,  tell- 
ing me,  "You  are  going  to  bow  or  you 
will  lose  the  Federal  money." 

Well,  we  finally  got  it  worked  out. 
We  only  Rot  it  worked  out  tlirough  the 
filing  of  a  suit  for  a  declaratory  judg 


"5  ine  maximum  extent  practicable,  .  ,      or  ^     ■         >.     v.   .i.  *   ^,^i„>,w^  tu^t 

this  Act  ahall  be  carried  out  through  State     "lent,  m  which  the  court  declared  that 

„,„ ,__     _^j.    ._     .__     1^... T  Hi/^  nr.f   Hcit'o  tViP  nnu.pr  tj-i  nirt.Atj--  what 


manpower  aervlcee  and  job  services  centers. 

I  shall  not  take  more  than  5  minutes  in 
the  presentation  of  my  argument,  if  I 
may  respectfully  have  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Throughout  the  bill 
there  is  the  declaration  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  deal  with  the  State.s 


I  did  not  have  the  power  to  dictate  what 
the  county  should  do 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  would  be  very 
much  interested  to  know  what  the  former 
Govenior  of  Ohio  had  to  say  to  these 
Federal  agents. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Well.  I  tried  to  cajole 
them.    I  tried  to  coerce  them     But  they 


It  is  intended  by  the  bill  basically  that     had  on  dark-rlmmed  glasses  just  like 
the   functions   of   finding    employment    mine,  and  they  looked  like  overly  Intel 


lectual  individuals,  and  as  though  they 
thought  I  as  Governor  did  not  know 
what  I  was  domg. 

I  did  not  succeed.  I  tried  Maybe 
Governor  Pastori  went  through  the  same 
thing.  I  am  quite  sure  that  other  Gover- 
nors have  gone  through  it. 

Now,  getting  back  to  my  proposition: 
Let  us  keep  the  execution  of  these  serv- 
ices in  governmental  hands.  When  you 
put  the  execution  in  private  hands,  there  - 
is  no  responsibility  to  anyone.  'When  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  coimty  cbmmis- 
sioner  or  a  Governor,  at  the  voting  polls 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  answer. 

"That  Is  my  case.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  defeated.  Let 
me  read  the  portion  of  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  wishes  to  strike: 

If  the  Secretary  after  not  less  than  thirty 
days  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
makes  a  determination  that  It  is  Impractical 
to  carry  out  through  a  job  services  center  or 
centers  all  or  any  part  of  any  function  un- 
der section  13(a)  and  which,  except  for  such 
determination,  would  be  carried  out  through 
Euch  center  or  centers,  he  may  enter  Into  a 
contract  as  authorized  by  subsection  (di  for 
the  carrying  out  of  such  functions  cr  part 
thereof  by  a  private  employment  agency  or 
other  public  or  private  agency  or  Institution 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  would  offer  such  an 
amendment,  because  this  part  of  the  bill 
Is  what  might  be  called  the  free  enter- 
prise portion  of  the  bill.  This  is  the  part 
of  the  bill  under  which,  if  a  bureaucratic 
State  agency  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
carr>'  out  the  duties  which  It  is  required 
to  perform  under  this  act,  we  can  go  to 
free  enterprise  and  ask  them  to  do  it. 
We  can  go  to  "a  private  employment 
agency  or  other  public  or  private  agen- 
cy or  institution.  "  I  would  hope  that  we 
will  not  take  away  the  flexibility  given 
to  the  Secretary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  duties  if  the  State  agency  Is  un- 
willing to  act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr  CLARK  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  How  does  the  Senator 
answer  the  situation  just  presented  by 
the  distinguished  former  Governor  of 
Ohio,  when  he  was  told  flatly  that  un- 
less he  was  able  to  do  an  impossible  task 
or  perform  an  impossible  chore,  he  would 
be  deprived  of  all  that  money? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that  was  a 
controversy  between  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  and  some  other  governmental  bu- 
reau. 
Mr  PASTORE.  No,  it  was  not. 
Mr,  CLARK  This  is  a  controversy 
between  free  enterprise  and  a  State 
agency.  This  is  what  might  \>e  called  a 
fall -back  clause,  all  this  says  is  that  If 
the  Secretarj-  cannot  get  the  job  done 
by  the  State  agency  which  is  supposed  to 
do  it,  then  he  can  go  out  to  other  public 
agencies  or  to  private  Industrj'.  to  get 
the  job  done.  And  there  Is  an  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  and  a  section  providing 
for  judicial  review  if  money  is  withheld 
from  the  State. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,   just 
one  further  word.     The  Senator  from 
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Pennsylvania  read  from  a  telegram 
which  he  received  from  the  administra- 
tor of  the  employment  services  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
In  that  same  telegram,  it  Is  stated: 
No  provlglon  should  grant  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  contract  with  other 
public  or  private  agenclee  for  carrying  out 
the  essential  functions  of  State  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lauschk].  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGeeI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  absent  on 
official  business;, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  BurdickI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  iMr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiEl,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia iMr.  Robertson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl,  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HartkeI  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  !Mr.  Carlson  1  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  fMr. 
Simpson!  Is  necessarily  absent,  and.  if 
present  and  voting  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 


|No   131  Leg. 

YKAS— 60 

Aiken 

Harris 

Prouty 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Russell,  S.C. 

Bennett 

HIU 

Ruascll.  Qa. 

Boggs 

Holland 

Sal  tons  tall 

Byrd,  V». 

Hruska 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N  C 

Smathera 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Church 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Laasche 

Stennls 

Cotton 

McCleilan 

Symington 

Curtis 

McOovem 

Talznadge 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Morton 

Tower 

■aaUand 

Mundt 

WllIlamR,  Del 

Blender 

Murphy 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Kmn 

Pastore 

Yoving,  Ohio 

Fannin 

Pearson 
NAYS— 38 

Anderson 

Qruenlng 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Monloya 

Bass 

Inouye 

Morse 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Moss 

Bible 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Pell 

Case 

Kennedy.  N  Y 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Long.  La. 

Randolph 

Douglas 

MaKnunon 

Riblcofl 

rong 

Mansfleld 

Ty  dings 

Pul  bright 

McCarthy 

WUllams.  N.4. 

Oon 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Orlfflc 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTINQ— 13 

Burdlck 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Oarlson 

Long.  Mo. 

Neuberger 

Dodd 

McOee 

Robertson 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Simpson 

So    Mr. 

Lauschx's    amendment    wa^ 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  many  communications  from 
representatives  of  national,  professional, 
educational,  and  other  associations  and 
representatives  of  large  and  small  busi- 
ness concerning  this  legislation  which  we 
are  taking  up  today.  I  would  like  to 
summarize  some  of  the  specific  points  of 
criticism  of  or  questions  raised  about  this 
bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  points 
raised  are  valid  ones  and  will  be  helpful 
to  the  Senators  in  evaluating  the  merits 
of  this  legislation. 

First.  The  major  role  of  the  USES 
should  be  to  serve  the  disadvantaged,  un- 
employed, or  underemployed.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  is  not  restrictive  enough 
In  these  areas  to  which  the  public  em- 
ployment service  is  to  direct  its  efforts. 
All  sections  of  the  bill  relating  to  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  should  be  clarified  to 
give  direction  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  preclude  extension  of  the  public  serv- 
ice into  areas  which  are  not  Intended. 

Se>cond.  The  .sections  setting  forth 
plan^.  and  procedures  to  deal  with  man- 
power shortages  and  services  which  may 
be  offered  to  employers  extend  far  be- 
yond the  normal  placement  function. 
As  presently  writte:i  the  languat;e  sut<- 
gests  activities  which  intrude  seriously 
into  management  activities,  and  detcr- 
mlnatiorus  to  the  degree  that  the  public 
employment  service  could  in  effect  see 
itself  as  a  management  consultant  serv- 
ice. 

Third.  The  legislation  Is  written  in 
such  general  language  that  it  does  not 
clearly  define  limitations  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  the  many  now  existing 
private  sectors  of  manpower  develop- 
ment and  placement. 

Fourth.  An  effort  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  assure  that  the  Employment 
Service  effectively  carry  out  Its  responsi- 
bilities in  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion area.  However,  the  language  pro- 
viding for  separation  of  the  ofTices 
derogates  the  unemployment  Insurance 
aspect  of  these  Interrelated  activities. 
All  provisions  relating  to  the  separation 
of  the  services  will  add  incalcuably  to 
the  cost  of  administration  and  should  be 
subject  to  review  to  determine  if  they, 
in  fact,  will  accomplish  the  purposes. 

Fifth.  There  are  frequent  phrases  im- 
plying that  employers  at  some  time  could 
be  forced  to  give  information  on  future 
job  openings  or  layoffs  If  this  is  Indeed 
not  the  intent  there  should  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  addition  of  language  which 
would  declare  that  no  infringements,  at 
either  the  Federal.  State,  or  local  levels, 
upon  proprietary  information  is  in- 
tended. 

Sixth.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  Is 
in  no  way  restricted  by  the  present  lan- 
guage unless  it  Is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
judicial  review  provided  for  In  section  18 
will  also  apply  as  a  restralner  on  the  Sec- 
retary's authority.  If  judicial  review  of 
future  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary are  not  to  be  the  subject  of  judicial 
review  then  nothing  imder  this  section 
precludes  the  Secretary  from  writing  a 
new  law  through  this  authority. 

Seventh.  It  was  recognized  that  coor- 
dination of  training  activities  is  neces- 
sary  to   effectively  utilize   local.   State, 


and  Federal  resources.  And  no  objection 
is  raised  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  coor- 
dinating these  training  activities.  He 
should  not,  however,  have  any  authority 
to  alter  these  training  programs,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  language 
should  be  extended  to  stipulate  that  the 
agencies  responsible  for  training  have 
sole  responsibility  for  the  F>olicies  and 
the  administration  of  such  programs. 

The  training  institution  should  have 
final  determination  of  whether  individ- 
uals who  were  recruited,  counseled,  test- 
ed, and  referred  could  profit  by  training. 
Traditionally,  training  institutions 
such  as  vocational,  technical  institutions 
have  assumed  responsibility  for  place- 
ment of  their  graduates.  This  bi'I  would 
duplicate  these  efforts.  If  vocational 
technical  Institutes  do  not  provide  place- 
ment they  are  deprived  of  essential  con- 
tact with  business  and  industry  and  such 
contact  is  imperative  to  keep  training 
programs  In  step  with  nefds 

Eighth.  An  overall  review  of  all  pro- 
visions affecting  the  existing  Federal- 
State  relationship  Ls  necessarj-  to  further 
assure  the  inclusion  of  language  that 
preserves  the  present  State  flexibility. 
The  avowed  purpo.se  of  improving  and 
modernizing  the  service  can  be  achieved 
without  subjugating  the  States  to  the 
Federal  authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair  > .  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committe  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  be  permitted  to  have  floor 
privileges  during  the  additional  debate. 
I  understand  tliat  they  have  been  re- 
fused admission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  the  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  are  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  in- 
tend to  call  up  two  amendments,  one  of 
which  I  believe  is  acceptable  to  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill.  The  second  one  also 
may  be  acceptable.  Not  much  time  will 
be  required  for  discussion  of  those 
amendments.  After  that.  I  shall  ask  for 
a  live  quorum,  because  I  believe  the  third 
amendment  I  shall  offer  is  of  great  Im- 
portance, and  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
be  in  the  Chamber  to  listen  to  the  de- 
bate. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  dis- 
cussion will  not  be  long,  but  other  Sen- 
ators may  (leslre  to  be  heard.  I  hope 
Senators  will  make  an  effort  to  be  here 
for  discussion  of  the  third  amendment, 
which  is  of  concern  to  farmers  and  agri- 
cultural workers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  last  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  629,  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  line  17,  enter  Inimedlately 
prior  to  the  word  "establish"  the  following 
phrase:  "after  consultation  with  the  States 
comprising  the  particular  multijob  naarket 
luvolved". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  I  have  already  discussed  the 
propo.sed  amendment,  and  I  am  willing 
to  accept  it  and  take  it  to  conference,  if 
a  conference  is  required. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Section  6(aM3>  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
establish,  operate,  or  otherwise  provide 
multijob  market  interstate  clearance 
centers  for  facilitating  the  placement  of 
applicants  for  employment  across  State 
boundaries,  including  providing  infor- 
mation and  assistance  to  job  applicants 
with  re.spect  to  the  availability  of  relo- 
cation assistance,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  community  services  and 
facilities. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  does 
not  require  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
reach  agreement  with  a  State  or  even 
consult  with  it  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  interstate  clearance 
centers. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  requiring  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  reach  agreement  with  a 
State  before  establishing  a  multijob  mar- 
ket interstate  clearance  center  in  such 
State.  Upon  reflection,  however,  and 
particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that  re- 
gional and  national  labor  markets  will 
cut  across  State  lines.  I  have  concluded 
that  such  a  requirement  might  make  the 
plan  for  Interarea  and  Interstate  place- 
ment services  unworkable.  This  would 
result  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
reached  agreements  with  some  States 
but  not  with  others  Included  in  the  same 
regional  labor  market. 

Nevertheless.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
State.s  should  have  some  say  in  the  es- 
tablishment, maintenance,  and  adminis- 
tration of  these  multijob  market  Inter- 
state clearance  centers. 

The  proposed  amendment,  therefore, 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
consult  with  officials  of  the  State  employ- 
ment service  agencies  concerning  the  op- 
eration of  such  centers.  By  consultation 
I  mean  good-faith  dlscu.ssions  with  the 
State  administrator,  with  the  objective  of 
providing  a  true  accommodation  of  any 
conflicting  State  and  Federal  ideas. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  believe  It  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  628.  and  ask  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  37,  line  34.  Insert  a  comma  after 
the  word  "Secretary",  strike  the  phrase  "after 
consultation  with  the  States",  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "after  not  less 
than  thirty  days  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing   to  the   State". 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  amendment  modifies  section 
13id) ,  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  enter  into  contracts  with  indi- 
viduals or  with  public  or  private  educa- 
tional or  other  appropriate  agencies  or 
iiistitutions.  including  employment 
agencies,  for  the  provision  of  specialized 
or  other  necessary  services. 

Section  13ib)  merely  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  consult  with  the  States  before 
entering  into  private  contracts  for  the 
provision  of  specialized  or  other  services. 

The  proposed  amendment  specifically 
provides  that  a  State  would  be  given 
30  days'  notice  and  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  could  enter  into  a 
contract  under  section  13ib). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  whether  the  net 
effect  of  his  amendment  is  to  insert  a 
provision  for  30  days'  notice  to  the  State 
manpower  service  involved,  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  before  the  Secre- 
tary is  permitted  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  individuals  or  private  educa- 
tional or  other  agencies. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     That  Ls  what  it  does. 

Mr.  CL.^RK.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum.  For 
the  benefit  of  Senators  in  the  Chamber, 
I  point  out  that  this  will  be  a  live  quorum, 
before  I  take  up  the  next  amendment, 
which  I  believe  is  of  major  importance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names : 

[No.  122  Leg.) 

Aiken  Curtis  Inouye 

Allott  Dlrksen  Jackson 

Anderson  Domlnlck  Javite 

Bartlett  Douglas  Jordan.  N  C 

Ba^g  Elastiand  Jordan.  Idaho 

Bavh  EUender  Kennedy,  Mass. 

Bennett  Ervln  Kennedy.  NY 

Bible  Fannin  Kuchel 

Boggs  Fong  Lausche 

Brewster  Pulbrlght  Long,  La. 

Byrd.  Va  Oore  Magnuson 

Byrd.  W.  Va         Grlffln  Mansfield 

Cannon  Gruenlng  McCarthy 

Case  Harris  McCleilan 

Church  HlckerUooper      McGovem 

Clark  Hill  Metcalf 

Ckxjper  Holland  Miller 

Cotton  HruUa  ICondala 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 


Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolpth 

Ribicon 

RuBSfU,  S  C 

Russell,  Or 

Saltonstai: 

Bcott 

Smather!^ 

Smith 

Sparkn;an 


Stenmls 

S^-mlngton 
Talniadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
T-.-dlnps 
WllUams.  N  J. 
WUllama.  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young.  N  Dak 
Toung,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   622 

Mr.  PROUTY'.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  staled. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  p.ige  38.  lines  11  through  21,  strike 
subsection  (&>-  of  section  13  m  lis  entirety 
and  Insert 4iilliu  thereof  the  following: 

"(el  No  person  shall  be  referred  to  a  p>o- 
sltion  ill  if  the  position  to  be  filled  is  vacant 
because  the  former  occupant  Is  on  strike  or 
IS  being  locked  out  m  the  course  of  a  labor 
dispute'  or  ilii  the  filling  of  which  is  an  is- 
sue m  a  labor  dispute  over  which  the  National 
Lnbo.'  Relations  Board  has  jurlsdlcUon  In 
all  other  Instances,  any  individual  referred 
to  a  place  of  employment  where  a  labor  dis- 
pute exists  shall  be  given  notice  of  such  dis- 
pute prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  his  referral." 

Mr.  PROLTY.  Mr.  President,  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment  by  substituting  "line 
8'*  for  ■line  11,"  so  that  the  amendment 
will  applv  to  page  38  beginning  at  line  8, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified, 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  referrals  by  em- 
plovTnent  service  agencies  to  employers 
involved  in  "labor  disputes."  My 
amendment  prohibits  referrals  where  job 
vacancies  exist  as  the  result  of  strikes 
or  lockouts.  This  provision  protects  the 
legitimate  rights  of  organized  labor 
where  they  are  entitled  to  be  lawfully 
recognized  as  the  bargaining  representa- 
tive of  the  employer  and  employees. 

My  amendment  will  continue  to  per- 
mit "referrals  where  any  other  kind  of 
labor  dispute  exists.  In  most  of  these 
situations  a  labor  dispute  may  be  artifi- 
cially created  where  the  labor  organiza- 
tion involved  does  not  represent  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  where  there  is 
no  lawful  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  to  recognize  or  deal  with  the 
union. 

The  original  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of 
1933  contained  the  following  language  In 
section  11 1  b  >  : 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  director  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  for  the  giving  of  notice  of  strikes 
or  lockouts  to  applicants  before  they  are 
referred  for  employment. 

This  language  has  remained  the  same 
from  1933  to  the  present  time. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  the  meaning 
and  congressional  intent  of  this  section 
of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  seems  per- 
fectly clear  to  me. 

This  pwrtlon  of  the  statute  states  that 
the  employment  service  agencies  will  re- 
fer job  applicants  to  employers  where  a 
strike  or  lockout  exists,  provided  that  no- 
tice of  such  strike  or  lockout  is  given  the 
applicant  for  err^loyment  before  the  re- 
ferral is  made. 

Implicit  in  the  notice  giving  require- 
ment of  the  statute,  to  me,  la  that,  tirtt. 
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referrals  will  be  made  with  notice.'  but 
that,  two.  the  employment  service  may 
not  insist  that  the  unemployed  take  a 
job  where  a  strike  or  lockout  is  In  prog- 
ress If  the  Individual  does  not  desire  to 
seek  employment  with  an  employer 
where  such  a  labor  dispute  exists. 

Prom  1933  to  1939.  the  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  were  con- 
sistent with  the  statutory  language.  In 
1939,  however,  acting  pursuant  to  his 
rulemaking  authority  imder  the  Wag- 
ned-Peyser  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
promulgated  the  following  regulation: 

No  person  shall  be  referred  to  a  position 
th«  flUlng  of  which  will  aid  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly In  filling  a  Job  which  (1)  Is  vacant 
because  the  former  occupant  Is  on  strike  or  is 
b«lng  locked  out  In  the  course  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute, or  (2)  the  filling  of  which  Is  on  Issue  In 
a  labor  dispute.  With  respect  to  positions 
not  covered  by  ( 1)  or  (2)  of  this  section,  any 
Individual  may  be  referred  to  a  place  of  em- 
ployment In  which  a  labor  dispute  exists, 
provided  that  he  Is  given  written  notice  of 
such  dispute  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  his 
referral. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  regula- 
tion under  which  the  State  employment 
service  agencies  are  operating  today. 

This  Is  the  language  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  which  was  adopted 
as  section  13 'e'  of  the  Manpower  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1966  reported  to  the  full 
committee  from  the  Manpower  Subcom- 
mittee. 

To  understand  fully  the  meaning  of 
this  regulation — and  that  portion  of 
S.  2974  now  under  consideration — we 
must  be  aware  of  the  definition  of  "labor 
dispute"  used  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. For  purposes  of  administering  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  adopted  the  definition  of  "la- 
bor dispute"  contained  In  section  2(a)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This 
section  defines  a  labor  dispute  as  follows: 

Any  controversy  concerning  terms,  tenure 
or  conditions  of  employment,  or  concerning 
the  association  or  representation  of  persons 
in  negotiating,  fixing,  maintaining,  changing, 
or  seeking  to  arrange  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment,  regardless  of  whether  the  dis- 
putants stand  In  the  proximate  relation  of 
employer  and  employee. 

The  key  phrase,  of  course,  is  the  last 
one — that  Is,  "regardless  of  whether  the 
disputants  stand  in  the  proximate  rela- 
tion of  employer  and  employee." 

Thus,  a  labor  dispute  exists  where  a 
union  has  not  been  able  to  organize  any 
employees  of  an  employer  but  demands 
recognition.  A  labor  dispute  exists 
where  a  union  does  not  represent  a 
majority  of  an  employer's  employees  and 
it  would  be  unlawful  for  the  employer  to 
recognize  and  bargain  with  the  union  but 
where  the  imlon  demands  a  contract. 

A  labor  dispute  also  exists  where  a 
union  does  not  represent  an  employer's 
employees  and  cannot  Induce  them  to 
engage  in  a  strike  but  where  the  union 
puts  one  or  more  stranger  pickets  out- 
side an  employer's  place  of  business. 

4n  emplojrer  subjected  to  the  foregoing 
type  of  picketing  has  no  recourse,  al- 
though he  is  under  no  lawful  obliga- 
tion to  recognize  the  union  and  probably 
would  be  commlttir^g  an  unfair  labor 
practice  if  he  did  so 


Tlie  reported  bill  contains  an  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  by  Senator  Wn.- 
LiAMs  of  New  Jersey  before  the  full  com- 
mittee. The  Williams  amendment  de- 
letes authority  to  refer  with  notice  to 
places  of  employment  where  labor  dis- 
putes exist  which  do  not  Involve  strikes, 
lockouts  or  positions  the  filling  of  which 
are  Issues  In  a  labor  dispute.  The  Wil- 
liams amendment  also  prohibits  referrals 
to  employers  involved  in  any  labor  dis- 
pute if  the  nature  of  employment  offered 
is  such  that  it  is  excluded  from  cover- 
age under  section  2(3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Technically,  the  employees  excluded 
from  coverage  under  this  last  provision 
Include  supervisors,  domestic  employees. 
Independent  contractors,  individuals  em- 
ployed by  their  parent  or  spouse  and 
employees  subject  to  the  Railroad  Labor 
Act.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  pre- 
vent referrals  of  agricultural  employees 
wherever  any  type  of  labor  dispute  exists. 

It  should  be  noted  that  subparagraph 
<c»  of  section  13ie)  does  not  contain  the 
limitations  of  the  current  regulation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee  and  thus  precludes 
all  referrals  where  any  labor  dispute 
exists. 

I  refer  again  to  the  definition  of  "labor 
dispute"  used  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  particular  reference  to  the 
last  phrase  which  reads:  "regardless  of 
whether  the  disputants  stand  in  the 
proximate  relation  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee," and  to  my  previous  examples 
of  what  constitutes  a  "labor  dispute." 

Under  S.  2974  as  it  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  a  union  may  place  one  stranger 
picket  at  a  farm  entrance,  where  none 
of  the  workers  on  the  farm  are  members 
of  the  union,  and  the  employment  serv- 
ice will  be  precluded  from  referring  job 
applicants  to  that  farm. 

Under  S.  2974  as  it  now  is  before  the 
Senate,  a  union  may  place  one  stranger 
picket  in  front  of  a  farm  where  none  of 
the  workers  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment, 
and  the  employment  service  will  be  pre- 
cluded from  sending  applicants  for  em- 
ployment to  that  farm. 

Under  S.  2974.  a  union  may  place  one 
stranger  piclcet  at  a  farm  with  a  sign 
stating  that  the  farmer  does  not  employ 
union  members,  or  does  not  pay  union 
wages,  or  falls  to  conform  to  area  stand- 
ards, and  the  employment  service  will 
be  precluded  from  referring  workers  to 
that  farmer  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
no  strike  or  lockout  is  in  process  and  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  union  has 
not  signed  up  a  single  person  working 
on  that  farm. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  originally  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  similar  to 
that  which  I  offered  in  committee,  but 
which  was  never  voted  upon.  This  was 
because  I  felt — and  I  still  feel — that  the 
regulation  followed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  since  1939  Is  completely  contrary 
to  the  specific  intent  expressed  in  the 
language  of  section  11  (b)  of  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act. 

Upon  reflection,  however,  I  decided  to 
modify  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 


which  I  am  now  offering.  In  part,  this 
is  due  to  recognition  of  the  longstanding 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  this 
area,  however  much  I  might  feel  that  this 
policy  has  been  a  perversion  of  the  Intent 
of  Congress. 

In  part.  It  is  because  I  can  see  a  cer- 
tain object  in  refraining  from  referring 
employees  to  an  employer  involved  in  a 
strike  or  a  lockout  in  situations  where  a 
union  is  Involved  in  an  economic  dispute 
with  an  employer  and  is  the  lawful  bar- 
gaining representative  for  the  employees 
who  are  not  working. 

My  amendment  now  before  the  Senate 
prohibits  referrals  In  all  situations  where 
the  employer  is  involved  in  a  strike  or 
a  l(x:kout. 

This  differs  from  the  existing  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Labor  only 
in  that  it  does  not  prohibit  referrals 
where  the  filling  of  a  job  is  the  issue 
which  creates  the  labor  dispute 

This  type  of  situation  usually  involves 
an  allegation  of  unlawful  discharge  A 
majority  of  these  cases  lack  merit. 
However,  where  the  unlawful  discharge 
allocation  is  sustained  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  orders  an  em- 
ployee rehired  or  reinstated  the  riRht  of 
such  individual  to  his  job  becomes  para- 
mount even  though  the  employer  must 
discharge  another  employee  tx3  take  him 
back. 

My  amendment  permit.s  referrals  to 
employers  involved  in  all  other  types  of 
lal)or  disputes.  As  I  have  already  indi- 
cated I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

In  fact,  this  amendment  is  similar  to 
the  one  which  was  found  in  the  admin- 
istration bill  which  was  offered  within 
the  committee.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
indicated  his  approval  of  it.  The  .sub- 
committee accepted  that  approach,  but 
it  was  changed  in  the  full  committee. 
What  it  says,  in  effect,  is  that  when 
there  is  a  strike  or  lockout,  no  referrals 
can  be  made  by  the  employment  serv- 
ice. When  there  is  a  labor  dispute, 
however,  if  notice  is  given  to  the  unem- 
ployed person  seeking  a  job.  he  can  be 
referred,  and  it  is  within  his  discretion 
to  determine  whether  he  wants  to  accept 
the  employment  or  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Referring  to  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  itself,  does  it  provide 
that  the  employment  services  cannot  re- 
fer a  person  seeking  employment  to  an 
employer  where  there  is  any  kind  of  labor 
dispute? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  there  is  a  strike  or 
lockout,  they  cannot  refer  him 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
bill  itself,  not  the  Senator's  amendment. 
Can  they  be  referred  if  there  is  a  labor 
dispute? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  In  the  case  of  an  agri- 
cultural problem,  no.  The  services  can- 
not enter  into  that  service,  as  the  bill  is 
written  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  about  a  labor  dis- 
pute in  a  nonagrlcultural  situation'' 

Mr.  PROUTY.  As  long  as  there  is  not 
a  strike  or  lockout,  the  services  can  re- 
fer him,  with  notice. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  the  discrimina- 
tion? Why  is  there  one  rule  for  agri- 
culture and  another  rule  for  nonagrlcul- 
tural employment? 

Mr  PROUTY.  It  seems  to  me  an 
agency  of  this  kind  should  be  strictly 
neutral.  Obviously,  sis  far  as  agriculture 
Is  concerned,  there  Is  no  neutrality,  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill  as  it  Is  written. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  right  to  strike  also 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  work;  does  it 

no''  ^  .  . 

Mr.  PROUTY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Should  not  an  Individ- 
ual have  the  right  to  work  wlille  other 
men  are  on  strike? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  is  so  because 
agricultural  workers  do  not  come  imder 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Whether  that  is  right  or  wrong  Is  de- 
batable However,  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  want  to  discuss  this  Issue,  it  should 
be  done  in  a  separate  bill  and  be  given 
tliorough  consideration.  As  it  is  now. 
one  man  can  parade  in  a  picket  line,  and 
that,  under  the  language  of  U:ie  bill  as  it 
is  presently  written,  would  constitute  a 
labor  dispute,  and  no  referral  of  a  worker 
could  be  made  to  that  location. 

Mr  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  now 
under  the  bill  one  individual,  by  such 
action,  could  prevent  the  employment 
service  from  referring  a  worker  to  em- 
ployment by  an  agriculturist  who  might 
need  his  services? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  true,  under  the 
bDl  as  it  is  now  written,  and  the  per.son 
engaging  in  that  action  could  be  a  com- 
plete stranger. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  would  not  be  put  to 
the  proof  of  his  claim  or  position  that 
resulted  in  the  finding  of  a  technical 
labor  dispute? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr   JAVTTS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 
Mr  PROUTY.     I  yield 
Mr   J.WITS.     What  is  the  Senator's 
vprsioM  of  the  practice  under  the  present 
law  a:id  reeulations  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment   What  would  the  Senator  say  is 
happeninir  now? 

Mr.  PROUTY  Under  the  e  .istlng 
retrulations  established  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment in  1939.  which  have  been  in  ef- 
fect since  that  time,  a  worker  could  not 
be  referred  to  an  industry  where  a  strike 
or  lockout  existed  or  where  differences  of 
labrtr  are  an  issue  in  a  labor  dispute.  In 
all  other  instances  now,  persons  can  be 
referred 

Mr  J.«iVITS  What  is  the  practice 
now  where  the  matter  is  regulated  in  re- 
gard to  farmworkers? 

Mr  PROUTY.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
workers  may  be  referred  to  a  farmer. 

Mr  JAVITS  If  the  Senator  w^lll  yield 
sf)  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  ;  Mr.  Williams  ) ,  who  is  the  author 
of  the  provision,  about  this  question,  and 
get  his  interpretation  of  what  he  is  tr>-- 
ing  to  do  under  the  provision,  I  would 
like  to  do  so. 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Tlie 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  eliminate 


confusion  in  agriculture,  an  area  where 
the  National  Labor  Act  does  not  apply. 
Therefore,  where  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  does  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion, it  was  the  position  of  the  committee 
and  the  Intention  of  the  bill  before  us 
that  the  VS  Employment  Service  should 
not  Inject  Itself  by  referring  workers 
where  there  was  a  labor  dispute.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that. 

We  have  already  seen  the  anarchy 
which  can  exist  in  agriculture  because 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  does 
not  apply.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
California  'Mr.  Murphy]  will  In  his  re- 
marks refer  to  the  confusion  which  has 
taken  place  in  California. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  tax- 
payers' money  should  not  be  spent  where 
there  Is  a  legitimate  labor  dispute  The 
definition  of  "labor  dispute"  Is  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

I  have  made  inquiries.  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  said  that  a  labor  dispute  exists 
when  onl.t  one  individual  sets  up  a  picket 
line.  That  would  not  be  an  issue  involv- 
ing a  labor  dispute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  trying  to  change  the  exist- 
ing practice  in  this  area?  In  other 
word.s,  under  the  regulation  can  the  em- 
ployment sen'ice  refer  workers  to  farm- 
ers when  an  effort  Is  being  made  to  orga- 
nize the  workers?  Are  workers  being 
referred  to  farmers  where  there  is  an 
effort  to  organize,  and  is  it  the  Senator's 
intention  Uy  stop  that  practice? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
fact  is  that  they  are.  Current  law  does 
not  require  them  to  refrain  from  refer- 
rals where  there  is  a  labor  dispute  in- 
volving agricultural  workers. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  defines  'labor  dispute."  would 
he  define  it  to  mean  also  a  dispute  where 
there  was  a  question  of  Jurisdiction  as 
between  two  unions?  That  would  also 
l>e  a  labor  dispute,  would  it  not,  within 
the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  JAVITS.  And  also  as  to  an  orga- 
nizing effort,  where  the  union  may  rep- 
resent a  minority  of  the  employees,  but 
not  enough  to  obtain  representation, 
that  would  be  true.  So  the  Senator  is 
adding — without  trying  to  pass  now  on 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  but  we  all  wi.sh 
to  understand  it — the  Senator  is  adding 
a  new  category  not  now  covered  by  the 
law  or  regulations,  to  wit,  an  agricultural 
hirer  or  employer,  where  there  is  a  "labor 
di-spute  ■  as  that  concept  is  used  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  even 
though  the  NLRA  does  not  apply? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Ex- 
flctlv 

Mr.  JA\Tr{5.  But  within  the  defini- 
tion of  the  NLRA,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  Senator  does  not  want  re- 
ferrals to  that  employer? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Exactly. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Then  this  is,  fpr  all 
practical  purpo.ses.  an  aid  to  the  unioni- 
zation of  farmworkers,  is  it  not?  Is  not 
that  really  th?  thrust  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor would  do? 

Mr  WILLLAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  Is 
broader  than  that.    That  would  be  a  re- 


sult; however,  it  also  goes  to  the  basic 
fiscal  morality  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try who  are  Involved  where  there  is  a  la- 
bor dispute,  by  their  tax  money  going  to 
referral  of  workers. 

Mr  JAVITS  One  further  point,  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  p>ermit  me. 
because  I  t)elleve  we  are  actually  crys- 
tallizing the  issue. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
practice  is  not  uniform  throughout  the 
States.  In  the  State  of  California,  for 
example,  under  their  regulations,  they 
follow  the  practice  which  the  Senator 
Is  seeking  to  stop,  to  wit  they  refer 
workers  to  a  farm  employer  where  an  ef- 
fort Is  being  made  to  organize  his  farm. 
But  In  oUier  States  that  is  not  so.  In 
other  States  the  Ser\ice  will  not  make 
referrals  in  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  que.stion'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Well, 
that  is  true.  It  is  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service,  but  it  comes  down  to  local  ad- 
ministration; and  many  Government 
representatives  at  the  local  level  have 
been  aidmg  in  recruitment  under  these 
circumstances.  Of  course  we  have  had 
voi-es  on  whether  we  should  be  recruiting 
Mr.  JAVITS     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     And 
on  the  referral  of  workers  in  those  areas 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  PROUTY  I  yield 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  simply  wish  to  state 
that  from  the  explanation  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  it  would  appear  that 
the  purpose  of  this  proviso  is  to  force 
the  unionization  of  farm  labor.  ^I  would 
Uke  to  know,  does  that  apply  to  all  farm 
labor,  does  it  apply  to  farm  labor  hired 
for  a  week'' 

I  suppose  it  applies  particularly  to  the 
harvesters  of  perishable  crops,  because 
certainly  an  effort  to  orpaiiize  the  labor 
on  a  farm  producing  perishable  crops. 
if  the  owner  resisted,  would  be  a  lat)or 
dispute  Therefore,  he  could  get  no  help 
through  his  State  agency. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    That 

is  correct     But  again 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  was  organized,  he 
would  simply  have  to  pay  a  wage  agreed 
on  with  the  union. 

Mr  •WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  we  do  not  expect  con- 
sistency very  frequently  around  here, 
but  I  say  that  the  greatest  inconsistency 
by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  is  on  this 
provision  I  have  soupht  for  5  years  to 
give  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  au- 
thority that  would  make  their  referrals 
more  efficient,  and  those  who  are  arguing 
for  this  amendment  are  those  who  ar- 
gued against  providing  for  more  efficient 
referrals 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  ask  another  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
say  one  further  thing  on  that  point  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont :  This  amendment 
would  just  put  the  U  S  (jovernment— 
the  people  of  this  country — In  a  neutral 
position  where  it  Is  found  that  there  is 
a  legitimate  labor  dispute.  The  grower. 
the  farmer,  can  go  out  and  recruit 
workers.  There  Is  no  limitation  on  his 
enterprise  iii  finding  his  owti  workers. 
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And  that  Is  what  he  wants.  I  have 
been  through  this  before,  In  conneetlon 
with  our  Improved  employment  service 
bill.  AU  of  the  representatives  of  the 
growers  tell  me  that  they  want  to  find 
their  own  workers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  suppose,  when  the 
crop  Is  ready  to  harvest,  we  will  say  that 
an  alien  political  party  decides  It  wishes 
to  cripple  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  as  much  &s  possible,  and  places 
1.000  pickets  at  the  front  gates  of  l.OOO 
of  the 'biggest  farms  to  prevent  the  State 
emplojrment  agency  from  referring  labor 
to  tho.se  farmers,  and  the  State  employ- 
ment agency  cannot  refer  labor  to  those 
farmers.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting 
around  such  a  situation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Mr.  AIKEN  Is  there  any  way  that 
could  be  prevented  from  happening,  if 
this  proviso  Is  adopted^  Could  it  not  be 
used  for  political  purposes,  and  anti- 
democratic political  purposes? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As 
long  as  the  members  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  whom  we  pass  on 
here  In  the  Senate,  sit,  they  make  the 
judgment  and  the  finding  of  whether 
there  is  a  labor  dispute.  It  is  not  Im- 
aginable to  me  that  they  would  not  honor 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  would  not  find 
such  sltuatiorL<>  as  the  Senator  suggests 
tx)  be  fraudulent  .situations  and  not  labor 
disputes. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Unle.ss  the  Senator's 
provl.so  is  adopted,  what  jurisdiction 
would  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  have^ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  To 
define  a  labor  dispute, 

Mr.  AIKEN  Whether  they  had  any 
jurisdiction  or  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Under 
the  bill  before  us. 

Mr  AIKEN.  It  seems  to  me  this  Is  a 
most  undemocratic  proposal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  understand  it  that  wav  at  all. 

Mr.  MURPHY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  a  point  of  clarification? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  has 
the  floor 

Mr.  PROUTY  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  obviously 
Is  the  overall  jurisdictional  board,  but 
the  finding  of  a  labor  dispute  is  made 
by  the  State  employment  service.  It  is 
made  on  the^  scene.  The  people  of  the 
Senator's  own  State,  in  the  case  of  Ver- 
mont, would  determine  whether  or  not 
it  is  an  honest-to-goodness  labor  dispute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  no  jurisdiction  at  present. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
Is  correct.  And  under  this  amendment, 
the  employment  service  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  would  have  jurisdiction  to 
find 

Mr.  AIKEN  It  strikes  me  that  If  this 
bill  passes,  our  State  employment  bu- 
reau will  have  very  little  jurisdiction  over 
anything.    If  I  ever  saw  any  legislation 


the  purpose  of  which  was  to  destroy  the 
State  authority.  It  is  right  In  this  bill 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  They 
make  the  determination. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Not  if  this  bill  passes. 
They  do  not  make  any  determinations. 
Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New   Jersey.     Of 
whether  there  is  a  labor  dispute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
can  take  them  all  out  of  there  and  put 
Ln  his  own  help,  whomever  he  wishes, 
into  our  State  manpower  offices  and  de- 
stroy the  State  agencies.  That  Is  all 
there  Is  to  It.  I  would  not  be  a  party  to 
abetting  such  a  practice. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  would  sanction  the 
destruction  of  our  own  State  employment 
services,  nor  tolerate  whimsical  findings 
that  there  was  a  labor  dispute  when 
there  was  not  an  honest  labor  dispute. 
Mr.      MURPHY.     Mr.      President.     I 

should  like  to  point  out 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  ask  just  this  one 
further  question.  How  does  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  explain  this  section  de- 
fining a  labor  dispute,  the  last  part  of  it, 
regardless  of  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey, 
is  present  law. 
Mr  AIKEN.     That  is  at  present? 
Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey, 
is  the  law  as  it  now  exists. 

Mr     KENNEDY    of    New    York. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
President,  who  has  the  floor'' 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER. 

Senator   from    Vermont   has   the   

Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yielded  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  wish  to  say.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  listen,  the 
main  point  at  issue  Is  not  a  question  of 
determining  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
proper  labor  dispute.  The  protection  is 
needed  in  the  event  of  illegal  labor  dis- 
putes, and  I  state  an  example  with  which 
I  have  had  great  experience.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  should  like  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  labor 
unions  for  40  years,  and  have  had  long 
experience  in  the  application  of  these 
rules. 

I  am  vei-y  familiar  with  the  famous 
Sorelle  strike  in  Hollywood  which  tied 
up  the  entire  motion  picture  Industry. 
It  was  declared  to  be  a  wildcat  strike  by 
all  the  local  organizations  and  labor 
organizations.  In  spite  of  the  fact  thai 
it  was  declared  to  be  an  Illegal  wildcat 
strike,  it  tied  up  Industry  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  did  Irreparable  harm 
This  was  a  "labor  dispute." 

In  the  farm  situation,  a  one-man 
picket  constitutes  a  labor  dispute.  It  is 
not  a  legitimate  dispute.  Whenever  a 
legitimate  labor  question  Is  Involved.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey: 
but  whenever  there  is  an  attempt  to 
coerce  and  to  use  this  power,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty].  and  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona   [Mr.  Fannin]   will 


That 


That 

Mr. 

Mr. 

The 
floor. 


speak  to  in  my  behalf,  provides  a  pro- 
tectlon  that  I  hope  will  be  written  into 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  As  I 
understand  this  particular  section  of  the 
bill.  It  is  the  State  which  still  must  de- 
termine whether  a  labor  dispute  exists. 
It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  a  picket 
standing  outside  a  farm  and  closing 
down  the  farm.  The  State  must  make 
the  determination.  While  the  State  Is 
considering  the  problem  and  before  It 
makes  Its  determination,  the  State 
agency  and  the  U.S.  Employment  Apency 
still  may  refer  workers  to  the  farm 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  Work- 
ers may  be  referred  to  the  farm  during 
the  entire  period  of  time  imtil  it  is  deter- 
mined that  there  is  a  farm  labor  dispute. 
As  I  imderstood  the  Senator  from  Call- 
foi-nia.  he  is  in  favor,  in  the  case  of  a 
legitimate  labor  dispute,  of  not  allowing 
referrals  of  workers  to  contmue. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  will  see 
from  my  statement,  which  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin!  will  make  on 
my  behalf,  the  evidence  which  I  sub- 
mitted at  the  migratory  labor  hearings, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  State 
commission. 

That  letter  contradicts  the  impression 
that  there  was  a  labor  dispute.  A  strike 
had  been  called  against  a  farmer  who 
had  never  been  notified,  and  whose  em- 
ployees. In  fact,  refused  to  go  on  strike. 
This  Is  an  attempt  to  protect  the 
farmer  against  oppressive,  wildcat,  il- 
legal strikes.  This  does  not  have  to  do 
with  a  bona  fide  labor  organization. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  can  the  Senator  clarify  the 
term  "wildcat  strike"?  I  thought  that 
a  wildcat  strike  is  a  strike  that  is  called, 
notwithstanding  an  e.xistlng  labor-man- 
agement contract,  to  seek  something 
beyond  the  terms  of  the  contract  within 
the  contract  period  Is  that  a  wildcat 
strike? 

Mr.  MURPHY.     That  could  be. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    I  do 
not  believe  that  would  be  considered  to 
be  a  legitimate  labor  dispute. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  answer  the  que.";- 
tlon?  A  jurisdictional  strike  should  not 
be  covered  imder  the  term  "labor  dis- 
pute." 

No  good  purpose  is  accomplished  by 
such  provision,  particularly  In  agricul- 
ture when  a  man's  entin;  perishable  crop 
can  be  lost  if  he  Is  exposed  to  a  jurisdic- 
tional strike,  which  has  happened  re- 
cently. There  have  been  many  in- 
stances. Instances  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  3  years  in  spite  of  exist- 
ing contracts. 

That  Is  what  I  am  trying  to  protect 
against.  I  think  that  Senators  from  the 
farm  States  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
Is  no  Intention  for  the  Government  to 
supply  strike  protection.  That  Impres- 
sion should  not  be  given. 

But  the  industry  Is  entitled  to  protec- 
tion from  people  who  attempt  to  use  un- 
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principled  and  destructive  methods  to 
prove  their  point. 

Mr.    KENNEDY    of    New    York. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York. 
President,  there  appears  to  be  two  sepa- 
rate points.  One  point  was  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  a  somewhat 
different  point  was  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  California. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr.   KENNEDY   of   New   York.     The 

.Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
one  who  would  benefit  would  have  to 
prove  that  it  was  an  honest-to-goodness 
labor  dispute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  From  my  first  residing  of 
the  bill.  I  concluded  that  it  was  not  a 
good  bill.  From  discussions  with  some 
of  those  who  are  more  familiar  to  a  de- 
gree with  the  application  of  the  law.  I 
We  should  imderstand  first  that  it  is  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
the  State  which  would  make  a  deter-     not  happy,  either. 

minatlon  and  judgment  as  to  whether  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
there  is  a  legitimate  labor  dispute.  Until  President,  may  I  make  a  statement  in 
they  make  that  judgment — and  both  connection  with  this  subject?  This 
parties  have  a  right  to  appear  and  to  be  statement  indicates  the  way  the  Labor 
notified — the    employment    agency    can     E)epartment    understands    what    would 


send  workers  to  the  particular  farm. 

The  second  point,  if  I  underst&nd  it 
correctly,  is  as  to  the  definition  of  labor 
dispute. 

The  Senator  from  California  feels  that 
a  jurisdictional  dispute  should  not  be 
con-sidered  a  labor  dispute.  We  should 
clanfy  the  p>oint.  A  determination  or 
judgment  as  to  whether  it  is  a  labor  dis- 


occur  under  section  13' e) ,  and  is.  I  think, 
indicative  of  the  committee's  intent  re- 
garding section  1 3 '  e  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
whom  docs  the  junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.   KENNEDY   of   New   York.      Mr. 


putea  may  be  applied  isee  section  1006-1), 
each  local  office  malntalnfi  Information  con- 
cerning the  exl6t.ence  of  labor  dlsputee  In 
the  area  served  by  the  office.  The  local  man- 
ager arranges  with  local  labor  organlzauone 
lor  prompt  notification  of  any  local  labor 
dispute. 

The  local  manager  requlree  that  notifica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  labor  dispute  or- 
iginate eiiher  with  a  responsible  representa- 
tive of  the  workers  involved  or  with  the  em- 
ployer. He  requiree  that  the  notification  be 
In  writing  and  contain : 

A.  A  statement  of  the  cause  of,  or  basis  for, 
the  dispute; 

B.  A  list  of  the  specific  positions,  crafts, 
trades,  or  jobs  affected  by  the  dispute. 

C  The  name  of  the  government  agency 
(State  or  Federal),  if  any.  concerned  with 
the  adjustment  of  the  dispute 

TTpon  receipt  of  this  notification,  the  local 
manager  verifies  the  continued  existence  of 
the  dispute  by  contact  with  the  employer 
and  the  workers'  representative.  If  they  dis- 
agree as  to  the  existence  of  a  dispute,  the 
local  manager  consults  with  the  government 
agency  which  Is  concerned  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  dispute,  and  he  is  g-ulded  by  the 
statement  of  that  agency 

Whenever  the  local  manager  determines 
that  a  dispute  exists,  the  local  office  refrains 


A 


pute  should  not  be  made  because  of  the  President,  the  determination  of  whether  from  making  referrals  to  jobs  which  are 
mere  fact,  for  example,  that  pickets  sent 
out  by  the  Nazi  Party  appeared  at  a 
farm.  But  we  can  be  sure  that  will  not 
happen.  The  State  agency  would  make 
a  judgment  as  to  whether  the  dispute  is 
a  legitimate  labor  dispute.  Ana  it 
would  do  so  In  accordance  with  one  defi- 
nition of  a  labor  dispute  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  That  is  a 
well-established  practice  in  the  case  of 
the  lAW.  The  State  would  hear  both 
Sides  and  make  a  judgment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  long  would  it  take 
them  to  make  that  determination? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Until 
they  do  make  the  determination,  the 
State  employment  agency  could  send 
worker.s  there.  If  the  matter  were 
pending  for  3  weeks,  the  farmer  would 
be  .supplied  with  labor  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  makes  it  sound 
more  tolerable. 

Mr    MURPHY.     It  certainly  does. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  have  not  read  the  bill 
ton  carefully.  I  did  read  the  bill  enough 
to  b<H?^3me  a  little  indignant  o%'er  it.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  it  would  virtually 
emasculate  the  authority  of  the  State 
employment  agency. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  I  think 
that  the  author  of  the  bill  mipht  make 
a  statement  to  clarify  the  matter.  How- 
ever, from  my  reading  of  the  bill  and  the 
study  that  I  have  made  of  it.  I  think  It 
Is  quite  clear  that  until  the  State  agency 
ra&\f.e<  a  judgment  and  determination 
that  it  IS  a  labor  dispute,  the  employ- 
ment agency  would  continue  to  supply 
workers. 

If  the  dispute  Involved  an  apple  or- 
chard and  the  entire  picking  season  ex- 
tended only  a  2-week  period  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  somebody  to  stick  a 
picket  line  outside  of  the  applegrower's 
orchard  and  try  to  force  the  grower  to 
deal  with  him. 

Mr  AIKEN,  The  burden  of  proof 
would  rest  with  those  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  unionize  the  farm  or  to  prevent  the 
harvesting  of  the  crop? 


there  is  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute  Is  made 
by  the  State  emploj-ment  security 
agency.  The  State  agency  is  normally 
notified  by  the  labor  organization  in- 
volved that  a  dispute  is  in  progress.  It 
may,  however,  receive  its  Information 
from  other  sources. 

Upon  receipt  of  such  advice  the  State 
agency  undertakes  an  investigation  to 
determine  first,  whether  there  is  a  bona 
fide  labor  dispute  and  second,  to  develop 
all  facts  relevant  to  a  determination  of 
how  the  labor  dispute  referral  policy 
should  be  applied.  For  the  purposes  of 
administering  this  policy,  the  definition 
of  "labor  dispute"  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  Is  followed. 
Referrals  are  not  discontinued  until 
and  unless  a  determination  is  made  that 
the  labor  disputes  referral  policy  would 
require  such  action.  Until  a  decision  is 
made  in  the  matter,  referrals  are  made 
bi't  notice  is  given  to  the  job  applicant 
that  there  is  an  alleged  labor  dispute  in 
progress.  The  parties  to  the  dispute  are 
then  notified  of  the  decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  perti- 
nent pro\1slon  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's EmpIojTnent  Security  Manual 
dealing  with  this  subject  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proxision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Employment  Security  Manual — Part  II  Em- 
ploy me.mt   Service   Program.    1650-1654 

1000-2999— Placement   Process.   R-8  31/61. 

1650-1659-- Special  Rpfprral  Sttuatjon.'. 

1650  Rtfi'-^raLi  on  Orders  Containing  Dis- 
criminatory Spacifications  No  referral  shall 
be  made  on  orders  containing  discriminatory 
specification  I  SI  with  regard  to  race  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin.     (See  section  1294  i 

1653 — Withholding  of  Referrals  m  Case  of 
Labor  Dispute.  The  local  office  makes  no  re- 
ferral which  will  aid  directly  or  Indirectly 
In  filling  ri  Job  la)  which  is  vacant  because 
the  former  occupant  Is  on  strike  or  is  being 
locked  out  In  the  course  of  a  labor  dispute, 
or  (b)  the  filling  of  which  Is  an  issue  In  a 
labor  dlspxite 

1654 — Notification  of  a  Labor  Dispute.  In 
order  that  the  policy  concerning  labor  <11b- 


vacant  for  the  reasoriS  defined  above  and  the 
local  office  manager  Informs  the  employer 
that  referral.s  are  suspended  on  orders  for 
workers  to  fill  such  lobs,  pending  termina- 
tion of  the  dispute.  The  local  office  continues 
to  make  referrals  to  jobs  that  are  not  vacant 
for  the  reasons  defined  above,  even  though 
the  employer  may  be  Involved  In  a  dispute 
concerning  specific  jobs  to  which  no  refer- 
rals may  be  made.     i.See  section  1005  I  i 

In  any  situation  where  more  than  one  local 
employrnent  office  serve.";  the  same  geographic 
area,  each  local  manager  who  receives  In- 
formation concerning  the  exlst.ence  of  a  labor 
dispute  report*  the  Information  to  the  super- 
viRorv  level  havlne  jurisdiction  over  all 
offices  In  the  area  The  supervisory  offlc* 
then  determines  the  existence  of  a  labor 
dl.'pute  and  notifies  all  offlcee  serving 
the  establishment  In  which  the  dispute 
exists.  In  States  In  which  a  specially  desig- 
nated agency  is  responsible  for  recelvlne 
notices  of  labor  disputes  the  employment 
securltv  administrative  office  mav  wish  to 
supplement  this  procedure  bv  arranging  with 
that  agency  for  prompt  notification  In  writ- 
ing of  all  disputes  which  come  to  Its  atten- 
tion. 

Where  foreign  seasonal  agrlruUxiral  work- 
ers are  employed  In  an  establishment  where 
there  mav  be  a  labor  dispute  or  when  such 
an  eftabllshmer.t  Is  seeking  to  obtain  foreltm 
seasonal  agricultural  workers  the  above  pro- 
cedure does  not  apply  Notice  of  the  dispute 
or  the  alleged  dispute  la  given  to  the  Bureau 
as  described  In  section  1605  E. 

365,5 — Connection  Belu-een  a  Joh  Opening 
and  a  Lnhcrr  Dispute  When  a  local  employ- 
ment ofUce  receives  an  order  from  an  em- 
plover  m  whose  establishment  a  labor  dispute 
Is  reported  to  exist  It  determines  whether  the 
job  is  vacant  because  a  former  Incumbent  Is 
on  strike  or  has  been  locked  out  or  whether 
the  filling  of  the  opening  Is  an  issue  In  the 
labor  dispute 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  Y->rk.  Mr. 
President,  the  statement  which  I  Just 
read  concerning  labor  disnute  referral 
ix)Mcv  and  the  procedure  followed  in  de- 
termination of  labor  disputes  is  not  .lust 
mv  understandlne  of  the  way  in  which 
section  13(ei  of  the  bill  would  work,  but 
is  that  of  the  Labor  Department  as  well. 

Both  the  practice  of  State  agency  de- 
termination of  whether  a  labor  dispute 
exists  in  this  area  and  the  practice  of 
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using  the  NLRA  definition  of  "labor  dis- 
pute" are  long  established.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  13 1  e )  are,  as  I  understand 
It,  Intended  to  fit  into  these  established 
practices.  Thus  we  can  expect  that  a 
uniform  national  definition  of  "labor  dis- 
pute" will  be  used  by  the  various  State 
agencies  under  section  13 'e>.  This  has 
been  established  by  a  pattern  of  action  of 
many  years  standinR. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  read  again  the  ^definition  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  concern- 
ing what  a  labor  dispute  Is.  The  defini- 
tion reads : 

Any  controversy  concerning  terms,  tenure, 
or  conditions  of  employment,  or  concerning 
the  aMoclatlon  or  represeiitation  of  persons 
In  negotlatloK.  ftxlnR,  maintaining,  changing, 
or  seeking  to  arrange  terms  i>r  conditions  of 
employment,  regardless  of  whether  the  dis- 
putants stand  In  the  proximate  relation  of 
employer  and  employee 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  adopted 
that  definition.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
control  and  power  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  the  proposed  legislation 
means  in  effect  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  going  to  make  this  determina- 
tion, and  the  State  will  have  little,  If 
any,  voice  in  it.  The  States  will  have  to 
follow  the  guidelines  obviously. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
has  not  been  adopted  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  That  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  That  Is  the  law.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  tamper  with  the  entire 
body  of  law  that  has  been  built  up 
around  labor  disputes  by  the  agencies 
concerned.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  the  State  employment 
services  are  the  agencies  concerned. 
Perhaps  the  law  should  be  changed,  but 
certainly  the  decision  should  not  be 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  without 
a  good  deal  of  prior  consideration  in 
committee. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
represent  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  that  if 
they  do  not  stand  in  approximate  rela- 
tionship of  employer  and  employee,  they 
do  not  have  a  case,  but  under  the  pro- 
vision which  the  Senator  was  successful 
In  having  incorporated  in  the  committee, 
that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Is  that 
not  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Not  with  respect  to 
agricultural  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  No, 
but  as  to  all  other  workers  who  are  cov- 
ered. That  is  one  of  the  points.  The 
agrlcultursa  workers  do  not  have  the 
civilizing  Influence  of  being  under  the 
procedures  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  That  is  why  a  little  an- 
archy Is  appearing  in  California  at 
present.  The  pending  bill  does  not  apply 
to  that.  The  bill  applies  only  to  the 
situation  that  where  a  labor  dispute  Is 
found  to  exist  under  present  law,  the 
Federal  Ooverrmient  has  no  business  to 
become  the  recruiter  and  referral  agency 
of  workers 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  there  is  a  ItOwr  dis- 
pute, notice  of  that  fact  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  given  to  any  applicant. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  read  from  a  tele- 
gram sent  by  the  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  of  the  State  of 
California: 

A  labor  dispute  within  the  meaning  of 
section  602  2(b)  title  20,  Oode  of  Federal 
Regulations  and  section  1262  of  the  Call- 
fomta  Unemployment  Insurance  Oode  exists 
between  AWOC,  I>elajao  and  Stockton.  Calif., 
and  grower,  D.  M.  Steele  and  Son,  Inc..  De- 
lano, CalU.  This  dispute  began  September 
21,  1965. 

No  evidence  has  been  presented  to  this  De- 
partment to  support  a  finding  that  there  has 
been  a  leaving  of  work  by  employees  of  this 
grower  because  of  this  labor  dispute. 

My  point  is  that  the  AWOC  Commit- 
tee has  been  attempting  to  organize  mi- 
gratory workers  for  years  In  California, 
and,  if  the  Senator  will  forgive  me,  I  have 
known  about  this  for  the  last  20  years. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  believe  that  mi- 
gratory labor  and  farm  labor  have  not 
made  more  progress  in  being  able  to  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  collective  bargaining, 
along  with  the  rest  of  labor,  lies  in  some 
of  the  bad  practices  that  have  existed, 
such  as  the  signing  up  of  one,  two,  or 
three  men  and  calling  it  a  strike.  That 
Is  an  illegitimate  strike,  a  synthetic 
strike;  it  really  should  have  no  standing. 
The  purpose  is  not  to  refer  anybody  in 
a  situation  in  which  a  legitimate  strike 
is  concerned. 

The  telegram  I  have  read  Is  signed  by 
Al  Tieburg.  This  situation  has  occurred 
and  continues  to  occur.  I  hope  that 
when  the  labor  problem  In  that  area  is 
settled.  It  will  not  occur  again. 

I  oppose  the  provision  in  the  bill,  and 
favor  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  California  is  opposed  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  at  present? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  language  is  "labor 
dispute,"  and  anything  may  be  construed 
as  a  labor  dispute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  that  the  judgment  as  to 
what  is  a  labor  dispute  Is  to  be  made  by 
the  State  agency  under  section  13(e)  ? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  rather  protect 
the  economy  of  my  State  than  leave  It 
to  a  judgment  of  this  kind,  which  has 
just  happened. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  But  It  is 
up  to  the  State  to  determine,  and  the 
determination  will  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  definition  of  "labor  dis- 
pute" in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.    Does  the  Senator  accept  that  point? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  rather  protect 
the  economy  of  my  State,  without  add- 
ixtg  this  provision  to  the  language  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  Senator  from 
California  Is  in  favor  of  permitting  the 
farmworkers  to  organize  if  there  Is  a 
labor  dispute,  and  he  is  in  favor  of  cut- 
ting oflf  the  referral  of  workers  from  the 
employment  agency  if  there  is  a  labor 
dispute. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  there  is  a  proper 
labor  dispute. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
question  of  whether  there  Is  a  proper 
labor  dispute  Is  determined  by  the  State 
agency. 

Mr.  MURPHY.    That  is  usually  so 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  might  dis- 
agree with  the  finding  of  the  State  agency 
in  California,  but  the  State  agency 
would  make  that  Judgment  and  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Because  of  bad  prac- 
tices. I  would  rather  leave  this  language 
out  of  the  bill,  until  the  situation  can 
be  made  final  with  our  farmworkers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  the 
Senator  agrees  that  in  a  proper  labor 
dispute,  employees  should  not  be  referred 
from  the  U.S.  Employment  Agency,  that 
is  what  the  bill  does.  It  does  not  go  be- 
yond that.  The  bill  contemplates  that 
the  State  shall  make  that  determination. 
The  State  would  make  the  judgment  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  the  Stale  of 
Vermont  would  make  Its  judgment.  If 
the  Senator  is  saying  that  he  favors  not 
having  the  U.S.  Employment  Agency  re- 
fer workers  In  a  proper  labor  dispute,  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  should 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  not  happy  with 
the  term  "proper"  and  with  the  way  the 
term  "proper"  has  been  applied  There- 
fore, I  objected  In  committee,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  object,  bacause  I  think  this 
language  lends  strength  to  the  unfor- 
tunate practice  that  has  occurred  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  is  not 
really,  then,  the  wording  of  the  proposed 
legislation  so  much  as  it  is  what  may  be 
deemed  a  labor  dispute. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  a  very  practical 
person,  of  long  experience.  I  have  been 
sent  to  Congress  to  help  to  represent  the 
19  million  people  of  California. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  And  very 
ably. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  law  a.-^  written 
should  be  written  as  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly as  possible,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  misunderstanding  and  no  evasion. 
This  is  what  disturbs  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I 
gathered  from  the  hearings  held  in  Cali- 
fornia that  the  Senator  was  silso  dis- 
turbed becau.se  many  migrant  workers 
and  farmworkers  have  not  gained  in  the 
economy  to  the  extent  that  industrial 
workers  have.  The  biiys  an  attempt  to 
rectify  an  unfortunate  and  unpleasant 
situation  for  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  not  only  was  I 
pleased  to  go  to  the  hearings,  but  also, 
he  will  be  happy  to  know  that  the  horri- 
ble exhibit  of  housing  that  he  was  shown, 
which  is  owned  by  the  ccninty  and  not 
by  any  of  the  growers.  Is  in  the  proces.'; 
of  being  torn  down,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  California.  Decent 
housing  is  now  in  the  process  of  being 
built.    So  not  only  am  I  concerned.  I  took 

action. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  under- 
stand that,  and  I  observed  that  the  Sena- 
tor was  concerned  when  the  hearings 
were  conducted. 


The  fact  that  was  made  evident  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Williams]  has 
proved  time  and  again,  is  that  the  mi- 
grant workers  and  other  farmworkers 
need  protection  and  help.  The  blU  is 
a  beginning  step  In  the  direction  of  giv- 
ing them  that  assistance.  It  supplies  to 
the  farmworkers  some  of  the  law  that 
now  exists  for  Industrial  workers  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  revolutionarj- 
legislation. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Prom  my  experience 
of  more  than  20  years  with  farmwork- 
ers, the  bill  would  unfortuhately  permit 
damage  to  the  economy  because  of  the 
practice  of  illegitimate  strikes.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  York  desires  that  I 
put  the  blame  on  the  State,  in  this  case 
I  do. 

I  referred  to  a  situation  where  not  one 
worker  went  on  strike,  yet  a  strike  was 
declared.  One  of  the  unions  involved, 
about  which  we  have  .spoken,  is  not  even 
a  union,  but  has  received  national  public- 
ity as  a  union.  Elections  have  taken 
place  in  California,  elections  which  I 
hope  the  committee  will  investigate 
shortly,  so  that  all  the  facts  can  be 
brought  forth.  All  the  right  and  all  the 
wroiig  is  not  on  one  side. 

It  is  that  particular  phase  of  the  bill 
which  disturbs  me,  as  I  have  told  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  In  committee,  and 
I  shall  oppose  it. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  the  average  farm- 
worker across  the  country  is  pmid  $1.09  an 
hour,  and  the  average  industrial  worker 
is  paid  over  $2.60. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  average  pay  for 
farmworkers  in  California  is  $1.50  an 
hour. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Sen- 
ators are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  legislation  which  will  affect  ever>- 
SWte. 

Mr  MURPHY     I  agree 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  And 
farmworkers  have  not  moved  along  with 
the  re.'st  of  the  economy. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am 
enjoying  the  colloquy,  but  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  extended  too  long,  becau.se  I 
know  other  Senators  wish  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  merely  desire  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  the 
State  farmworker  has  not  moved  along 
with  the  rest  of  our  economy,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Government  insi.sts  on 
holding  down  farm  prices,  so  he  cannot 
move  along.  One  need  only  consider  the 
milk  situation,  to  know  what  I  mean. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  repre- 
sent, m  part,  the  second  biggest  milk 
State  in  the  Union,  so  I  am  concerned 
about  the  matter 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  First,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  V^TLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  be- 
lieve   all    Senators    would    agree    that 


"labor  dispute"  does  not  mean,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
California,  an  illegitimate  dispute  or  a 
synthetic  labor  dispute.  It  has  to  be  an 
honest  finding,  and  that  will  be  made 
at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  PROLmr.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  correct,  un- 
der the  definition. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  from  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Wirtz  when  he 
appeared  in  support  of  the  administra- 
tion bill  before  the  subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  Senator  proceeds,  the  Chair  is  going 
to  ask  that  attaches  be  seated.  The 
Chair  will  not  proceed  until  attaches  in 
the  Chamber  are  seated.  Those  who  do 
not  have  business  in  the  Chamber  will 
please  retire  from  the  Chamber.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President,  refer- 
ring to  section  15.  the  explanation  of  the 
administration  bill  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz,  was  as  follows: 

Section  15  continues  the  requirements  Im- 
posed by  the  regulations  Issued'under  section 
11  (bi  of  the  preserft  Wagner-Peyser  Act  un- 
der which  the  employment  service  is  pro- 
hibited front  referring  applicants  to  a  Job 
the  fiUliig  of  which  will  aid  directly  or  In- 
directly In  filling  a  Job  which  Is  vacant  be- 
cause the  former  occupant  is  on  strike  or  is 
being  locked  out  In  the  course  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute, or  the  filling  of  which  is  an  Issue  In  a 
labor  dispute.  With  respect  to  other  posi- 
tions, any  Individual  may  be  referred  to  a 
place  of  employment  In  which  a  labor  dis- 
pute exists,  provided  he  is  given  written 
notice  of  such  dispute  prior  to  or  at  the 
time  of  his  referral. 

The  foregoing  explanation  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  bill  and 
the  subcommittee  reported  it  es,sentiany 
to  the  full  committee. 

My  proposed  amendment  is  very  close- 
ly allied  to  this  proposal  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill.  It  .seems  to  me  that  this  is 
no  time  to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
wish  to  bring  fanners  or  farm  employees 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

As  I  said  earlier,  perhaps  that  should 
be  done,  but  it  should  be  given  a  great 
deal  n|ore  consideration  than  simply  dur- 
ing tne  debate  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  TMr.  Fan- 
nin] obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy  1  Is  suffering  from  a 
very  troublesome  case  of  laryngitis.  Con- 
sequently, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  read  his  statement 
into  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  SD  ordered. 

STATEMENT   BY   SENATOR   MT7RPHT   READ  BT 
SENATOR    FANNIN 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  orig- 
inally Introduced,  the  Clark-Holland  bill, 
S.  2974,  incorporated  the  language  of  tlie 
present  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  It  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  for  the 
giving  of  notice  of  strikes  or  walkouts 
to  employment  applicants  before  referral. 

The  administration  bill,  S.  3032,  also 
Introduced  by  Senator  Clark.  Incorpo- 
rated the  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  Labor  in  administering  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act.  Under  these  existuig 
regulations,  the  employment  service  will 
not  refer  applicants  where  the  job  is 
vacant  because  of,  first,  a  strike  or  lock- 
out; or  second,  the  existence  of  a  labor 
dispute." 

My  sunendment  adopts  the  language  of 
the  original  act.  together  with  the  regu- 
lations that  have  been  issued  by  the 
SecrctAr>-  of  Labor  pursuant  thereto. 
The  committee,  however,  went  even  fur- 
ther than  the  onguial  act  plus  the  regu- 
lations, by  adopting  tl>e  amendment 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  of  New 
Jer-sey.  Senator  Williams'  amendment 
would  proiilbit  referrals  by  the  employ- 
ment senice  to  agriculture  employers 
involved  in  a  "labor  dispute." 

It  should  be  reemphasized  that  tlie 
Williams  amendment  was  not  in  either 
the  original  Ciark-HoUand  bill,  or  the 
administration  bill.  There  was  no  oppor- 
tumty  for  witnesses  to  testify  on  the 
Williams  amendment . 

Mr,  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  director  of 
legislation  for  the  AFL-CIO,  appeared 
before  ihe  committee  on  March  17.  and 
testified  as  follows ; 

We  are  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  having 
the  public  employment  service  aid  employers 
to  break  strikes  or  reinforce  their  lockouts. 
We  oppose,  therefore,  any  procedure  which 
would  permit  the  service  to  refer  applicants 
to  employers  whose  workers  are  on  strike. 
and  we  also  oppose  the  approval  of  train- 
ing programs  for  c^)en!ngB  which  exist  be- 
cause the  regular  workers  are  on  strike  We 
believe  the  pKJllcy  of  the  public  employment 
service  ought  to  be  clear  and  airtight  on  tills 
Issue. 

We  do  not  believe  the  Clark-HoUand  bill 
covers  the  problem  adequately  and.  there- 
fore, we  support  the  general  language  of 
the  administration  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a«  we  read  It,  the  language  In  the  adminis- 
tration bill  is  nothing  more  than  present 
policy    as   expressed    In    existing   regulation*. 

The  AFL-CIO,  then,  supported  the  ad- 
ministration's language  regarding  the 
referral  of  workers  where  there  is  a 
strike,  lockout  or  labor  dispute.  This,  I 
would  point  out,  is  the  exact  language 
that  my  amendment  would  reinstate. 

While  at  a  first  glance,  this  provision 
might  have  a  certain  superficial  appeal. 
a  closer  examination  reveals  that  this 
amendment,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
have  what  we  deem  to  be  a  highly  per- 
nicious effect,  for  it  would  grant  to  labor 
organizations  the  right  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  agricultural  labor  even  though 
no  genuine  labor  dispute  exists  at  all. 

If  an  antistrikebreaker  provision  were 
all  that  is  involved  in  this  amendment, 
we  would  not  oppose  it.  Surely  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  representlrig  all  the 
people  and  using  tax  moneys  paid  by 
all  the  people,  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
business  of  providing    strikebreakers  ' 

But  Senators  should  understand  very 
clearly  that  the  words  "labor  dispute" 
can  be  interpreted — and  have  been  In- 
terpreted— to  Include  not  only  real  labor 
disputes  but  also  anjthlng  which  re- 
motely looks  like  a  labor  dispute.  Thus, 
a  union  may  solicit  membership  from 
among  an  employer's  employees  without 
any  success  at  all,  and  still  create  a 
"labor  dispute."  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
employees  flatly  reject  the  union.     And 
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further  suppose  that  the  union  neverthe- 
less demands  recognition  by  the  employ- 
er, but  the  employer  refuses — as  he 
rightly  should — because  he  is  unwilling 
to  Impose  on  his  employees  a  union  which 
the  employees  have  rejected.  And 
finally,  suppose  this  "stranger  union" 
throws  up  a  picltet  line,  but  not  a  single 
employee  walks  off  the  job  and  not  a 
single  employee  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
employment.  At  this  point,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that,  under  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  there  is  a  "labor  dis- 
pute" and  the  employment  service  would 
be  prohibited  by  law  from  referring  any 
employee  to  the  employer,  even  if  the 
employee  is  ffiven  notice  that  a  so-called 
labor  dispute  is  in  existence,  and  even 
if  the  employee  is  willing,  nevertheless,  to 
apply  for  the  job. 

There  are  a  number  of  cases  which 
illustrate  this  point.  The  well-publicized 
•grape  strike"  In  Delano.  Calif.,  Is  an  ex- 
cellent example,  as  the  record  of  the  re- 
cent hearlnss  held  there  by  the  Senate 
Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee  amply 
proves.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  there  is  no  true  "labor  dispute" 
in  Delano,  nor  do  we  mean  to  suggest  that 
none  of  the  growers  have  been  struck. 

But  it  \^  clear  beyond  question  that 
some  of  the  growers  were  not  struck, 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that,  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  growers,  none  of  the  .sev- 
eral competing  labor  organizations  in- 
volved had  majority  support. 

We  will  cite  one  instance.  Early  in 
September  1965.  a  trrower  named  Steele 
received  from  two  different  unions — the 
NFWA  and  AWOC--<iemands  for  recog- 
nition and  collective  bargaining.  Steele 
refused,  claiming  that  -the  majority  of 
his  employees  did  not  wish  to  be  repre- 
sented by  either  union— surely  they  could 
not  each  have  had  a  majority,  without 
counting  at  least  101  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees. Shortly  thereafter,  the  unions 
called  a  "strike"  against  Steele  and  all 
other  growers  in  Delano.  The  California 
Department  of  Employment,  which  is 
subject  to  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  was 
notified  of  the  existence  of  a  "labor  dis- 
pute." The  department  Investigated, 
and  on  September  27.  1965.  Steele  re- 
ceived the  following  telegram,  which  is 
identical  to  the  telegrams  received  by  14 
other  growers: 

P\>nowlng  is  the  determination  I  have  made 
and  authorized  for  release  relating  to  the 
lalyjr  dispute  between  AWOC,  Stockton  and 
Delano.  Calif.,  and  the  grower,  D.  M.  Steele 
and  Son,  Inc..  Delano,  Calif.: 

"1.  A  labor  dispute  within  the  meaning  of 
•ectlon  602  2(b)  title  20.  code  of  F-ederal 
regulation*  and  section  1262  of  the  CaUfomla 
tJnemploynient  Insurance  Code  exists  he- 
tween  AWOC,  Delano  and  Sttx:)cton,  Calif., 
and  grower.  D  M  Steele  and  Son,  Inc.. 
Delano.  Calif.  Thte  dispute  began  September 
21,  1M0. 

"2.  No  erldenoe  has  been  presentaH  to  this 
department  to  support  a  finding  that  there 
has  been  a  leaving  of  work  by  employees  of 
this  grower  because  of  this  labor  dispute. 

"3.  For  this  reason,  referral  of  workers  Is 
not  prohibited  provided  written  notice  la 
given  such  workers  that  a  labor  dispute  be- 
tween AWOC  and  this  grower  exists.  A  state- 
ment of  fkcts  will  be  released  later." 
Albxxt  B.  Tububo, 
Dtrtctor,  Department  of  Xmplojfment. 


There  are  several  important  points  re- 
vealed by  this  telegram.  First,  the  de- 
partment, following  Federal  regulations, 
found  the  existence  of  a  "labor  dispute" 
as  that  term  Ls  used  In  administering  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  Second,  although  a 
"labor  dispute  '  was  found  to  exist,  not  a 
single  employee  left  work  in  support  of 
the  so-called  strike — certainly  substan- 
tial Indication  that  the  union,  which 
called  the  strike  in  the  first  place,  did 
not  have  much  support,  if  any.  And 
third,  despite  the  existence  of  this  so- 
called  labor  dispute,  the  department  wa.s 
permitted,  under  existing  law,  to  refer 
workers  provided  the  workers  were  given 
written  notice  of  the  existence  of  the 
"labor  di-spute." 

Let  it  be  perfectly  clear  that  persons 
referred  under  these  circumstances  are 
not  strikebreakers,  for  there  is  no  strike 
going  on  in  the  first  place — no  one  has 
left  work. 

It  might  be  argued,  however,  that  even 
though  the  strike  i.s  lOO  percent  ineflfec- 
tivc.  a  bona  fide  "labor  dispute"  might 
nevertheless  exist,  in  the  sense  that^a 
majority  of  the  employees  might  .sup- 
port the  union  and  be  members  of  it,  but 
might  nevertheless  be  too  poor  or  too 
weak  to  walk  out  m  support  of  their 
demands.  But  the  committee  amend- 
ment, it  should  be  noted,  says  not  a  word 
about  requiring  majority  support  of  a 
union  as  a  precondition  of  having  a  bona 
fide  labor  dispute. 

The  result  is  that  any  union — even  one 
representing  absolutely  nobody — can 
throw  up  a  picket  line  around  an  em- 
ployer with  picket  signs  reading  simply 
"unfair."  and  thereby  cut  oflf  referrals 
from  the  employment  service. 

Indeed,  the  amendment  Is  so  broad  that 
an  employer  might  be  subject  to  it  even 
if  his  employees  were  already  working 
under  a  union  contract  with  another 
\inion,  and  a  stranger  union  showed  up 
with  picket  signs  reading  "Unfair  to  Our 
Union." 

■  This  language  would  permit  the  find- 
ing of  a  labor  dispute  and  therefore  a 
denial  of  the  opportunity  for  the  i-eferral 
of  workers  to  a  farmer  through  the  em- 
ployment service,  even  though  he  had 
not  yet  employed  any  workers. 

We  believe — as  we  are  sure  our  col- 
leagues in  the  majority  believe — that 
Federal  funds  should  not  be  used  to  break 
a  strike. 

We  equally  believe — as  we  hope  a  ma- 
jority of  our  colleagues  will  come  to  be- 
lieve— that  Federal  funds  ought  not  to 
be  used  as  ammunition  In  support  of  a 
strike. 

And  we  believe  even  more  strongly  that 
Federal  funds  ought  not  to  be  used  in 
support  of  a  "strike"  which  Is  not  a  real 
strike  at  all.  and  which  is  opposed  by  a 
majority  of  the  employees  affected. 

We  call  these  matters  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  not  be  misled  by  the  term  "labor  dis- 
pute" In  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  section  13(e).  and  that  they  will  see 
this  amendment  for  what  it  really  is — 
an  abuse  of  Federal  power  and  a  perver- 
sion of  the  purposes  which  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  was  designed  to  achieve. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  withhold  that  re- 
quest? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  withhold  his  re- 
quest for  the  call  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  withhold  his  request  a 
moment.  I  should  like  to  be  heard 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
hold my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  be 
heard  on  this  point.  It  is  not  an  easy 
problem,  as  the  Senate  already  knows, 
of  course;  but  there  is  equity  on  both 
sides.  Let  me  explain  the  equity  on  the 
side  of  the  projwnents  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  50 
States  in  the  Union  have  no  labor  rela- 
tions agencies  at  all  and  it  is  up  to  a 
commissioner  of  labor,  if  there  is  one,  to 
make  an  arbitrary  decision  on  what  is  a 
"labor  dispute  "  Of  course,  the  propo- 
nents stated  the  most  extreme  case,  but 
it  is  legitimate.  Some  Slates  could  de- 
cide that  one  man  caro'ing  a  iK).ster  say- 
ing "Unfair"  con.stitutes  a  labor  dispute. 
Perhaps  not  in  States  with  large  labor 
forces,  but.  nonetheless,  it  could  be  done. 
I  must  say  that  the  words  labor  dis- 
pute." stated  alone,  raise  that  possibility 
amonc?  50  States. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  not  able  to  be 
present  in  the  committee  room  when  the 
amendment  was  voted  on 

It  is  my  judgment,  as  I  see  the  situa- 
tion, that  the  Prouty  amendment  could 
open  the  door  to  pressinp  the  situation  a 
good  deal  further  than  it  has  been  pressed 
up  to  now  in  the  agricultural  field.  I  am 
told  that  it  is  hard  to  define  the  differ- 
ence in  a  ragged  labor  situation,  as  exists 
in  agriculture,  between  an  actual  strike 
and  a  "labor  dispute."  A  few  persons 
may  go  out  on  strike  and  others  may 
not — with  such  large  numbers  of  people 
involved  it  could  be  pretty  hard  to  deter- 
mine. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  can  do 
something  with  this  section.  I  do  not  in 
any  way  wish  to  weight  the  .situation 
against  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I 
believe  that  he  has  rai.sed — as  he  so  often 
does — a  key  weakness  in  the  provision, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  along  with 
his  solution.  I  shall  therefore  vote  "nay" 
on  his  amendment.  I  do  not  want  to 
.suggest  any  alternative  language  at  the 
moment  because  I  think  he  has  raised 
an  acute  and  proper  point,  and  he  .should 
therefore  have  a  fair  "shot"  at  it  and 
have  it  voted  up  or  down. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  pro- 
vision, even  If  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
will  go  to  the  other  body,  which  has  not 
passed  on  this  bill  yet,  and  they  will  have 
another  look  at  the  .same  situation  But, 
if  the  Prouty  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected, I  will  undertake,  if  I  can.  within 
the  limited  compass  of  time,  to  make  a 
suggestion  to  the  Senate  to  endeavor  to 
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refine  this  concept,  which  begs  for  a 
definition,  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  con- 
troversy 

Mr    CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  jield? 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  hiterested  In  what 
the  Senator  has  just  said.  I  hope  that 
he  will  make  an  earnest  effort  to 
coordinate  his  proposed  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
Li.'Mis ' .  for  if  the  two  able  Senators  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey — should  agree 
on  an  amendment,  then  I  tlxlnk  that  we 
can  all  go  home  happy.  If  the  Senators 
from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  how- 
ever, are  unable  to  agree,  then  I  predict 
a  rather  long  debate. 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agr«eing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty  1. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
ILstened  to  this  debate  with  considerable 
interest  and,  also,  more  recently,  to  the 
remarks  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  am  quite  concerned  about  this  whole 
matter  With  all  deference  to  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  and  New  Jer.sey,  I 
am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  looking  basically  at  trying 
to  get  at  the  kind  of  corporation  farm- 
ing in  which  he  thinks  the  situation 
needs  changing  and  helping  very  badly: 
yet,vyn  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  looking  at  it  from  a  com- 
pletely different  kind  of  agriculture  than 
exists  in  most  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
trv'- 

I  am  thinking  particularly  of  dairying 
where  m  many  parts  of  the  Midwest  we 
have  a  .small  amount  of  dairy  farming. 
The  excuse  given  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  awhile  a^o  hi  this  Cham- 
ber was.  of  course,  that  the  agricultural 
workers  are  the  lowest  paid  people  in  the 
field.  Well,  this  is  not  a  minimum  wage 
bill  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  here 
to  legislate  minimum  wages  indirectly. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  remark  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  if  the  farmers  in  this  country  earned 
more  money  from  selling  tlieir  fann  pro- 
duce, they  would  be  able  to  pay  higher 
wages  to  their  workers.  The  fact  is — 
and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  tlus  figure — 
that  the  parity  ratio  Is  now  somewhere 
around  76  percent.  It  was  as  low  as  74 
percent.  To  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  do  not  have 
to  explain  what  happened  last  spring  in 
the  month  of  March  when  the  Sccretarv' 
of  Agriculture,  the  Vice  President  and 
others  made  statements  about  the  roll- 
l»ck  on  prices  of  beef  and  pork,  both  suc- 
cessively, and  thereby  broke  the  price  of 
that  commodity. 

I  pointed  out.  In  a  speech  to  the  Colo- 
rado Cattlemen's  Association  just  about 
3  weeks  ago  that,  as  a  result  of  this — and 
It  is  going  to  happen  Just  as  .surely  as  we 
are  here — in  late  1967  there  will  be  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  beef  on  the 
market,  because  the  result  of  the  words 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  others 


in  their  efforts  to  roll  back  the  price  of 
beef  has  been  and  will  be  to  have  all 
kinds  of  cattle  go  on  the  market  before 
they  should  be  marketed.  So  there  will 
be  a  shortage  next  year. 

If  parity  were  increased  by  25  percent, 
I  suppose  the  farmers  could  raise  wages 
by  25  percent.  I  do  not  tliink  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  can  talk  about 
agriculture  in  Colorado,  however,  any 
more  than  I  could  talk  about  agriculture 
in  New  York.  I  doubt  if  there  is  anyone 
who  is  capable  of  talking  about  agricul- 
ture generally  except  the  eminent  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken],  who  is 
present  on  the  floor. 

When  I  consider  some  of  our  agricul- 
tural products  in  Colorado.  I  think  par- 
ticularly about  our  peach  crop,  for  exam- 
ple, on  the  western  slope.  Those  peaches 
are  of  the  finest  quaUty  in  the  Nation. 
Georgians  will  quarrel  with  that  estimate 
of  the  quality,  but  they  are  of  a  ver>-  fine 
quality  It  takes  very  little  adverse 
weather  to  ruin  a  peach  crop,  as  hap- 
pened earlier  this  year,  which  all  but 
eliminated  the  crop. 

What  happens  during  those  critical 
days  if  someone  wants  to  utilize  the  def- 
inition of  wiial  IS  euphemistically  called 
a  labor  dispute  on  page  38,  section  13' e • 
of  the  bill?  I  do  not  know  what  one 
could  say  to  those  farmers.  They  arc 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  going  rate 
and  pay  as  much  as  they  can,  but  to 
have  anyone  throw  up  a  phony  or  bogus 
picket  line  outside  of  their  property  would 
be  a  real  hard.sliip  on  them. 

The  Federal  employment  services  were 
set  up  many,  many  years  ago.  I  dc  not 
remember  the  exact  year.  Through  the 
course  of  years,  we  started  to  receive  the 
kind  of  farm  labor  that  come  to  the 
farmers  through  the  Federal-State  .sys- 
tem. I  know  this  is  true  in  our  State. 
As  a  result,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  got- 
ten into  a  pattern  where  the  farmer  can 
go  to  only  one  place,  the  Federal-State 
employment  office,  and  say,  "Look,  I  have 
to  have  five  farm  laborers  to  pick  my 
peaches,  or  work  m  the  beetflelds.  or 
somewhere  else."  It  Is  no  satisfaction 
to  him.  if  his  crop  is  going  to  waste,  if 
there  Is,  as  will  be  true  in  many  in- 
stances, a  phony  labor  dispute. 

So  I  am  concerned  about  this  provi- 
sion. If  the  Senator  from  New  York  can 
arrive  at  language  which  satisfies  me.  I 
shall  vote  for  his  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  can  do  It.  I  certainly, 
in  all  seriousness,  and  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  agricultural  people 
of  Colorado,  could  not  go  along  with  sub- 
paragraph (C)  as  it  is  written. 

I  can  only  see  it  as  creatiiog  a  further 
hardship. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Williams!,  who  was 
successful  in  killing  the  Brace ro  Act.  I 
can  only  tell  him  that  we  in  Colorado 
today  are  begging  and  begging  and 
begging  for  laborers  to  get  out  our 
vegetable  crop.  Some  of  our  canners  are 
buvlntr  vegetables  in  Mexico  and  bring- 
ing them  into  Colorado,  because  they 
can  do  it  cheaper  that  way  than  by 
raising  them  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  can- 
not take  the  credit  the  Senator  has  so 
generouslj'  given  me  almost  in  toto  for 
killing  the  Bracero  Act. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then  I  will  not  give 
liim  all  the  credit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
not  a  member,  but,  of  course.  I  was  In- 
terested in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
American  employment  in  agriculture 
has  matched  the  loss  of  Mexican  em- 
ployment .  in  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  speaking  as  a  result  of  listening  to 
people  who  are  not  very  well  informed. 
A  trip  through  the  Midwest  and  the 
Mountain  States  will  convince  the  Sena- 
tor it  IS  not  true. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
trip  will  be  made  within  10  days 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  production  of 
many  vegeUbles  was  cut  back  as  much 
as  50  percent  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
availabiUty  of  labor. 

There  are  many  facets  to  th;s  amend- 
ment that  are  unclear  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  agreeing  witli  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  ,  Mr.  Williams  J  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsJ  have 
said,  that  tiie  wages  of  farm  laboreis 
have  not  kept  pace  with  wages  paid  in 
other  industries.  Tliere  are  many  rea- 
sons for  it.  When  I  speak  of  farmers,  I 
am  not  speaking  of  farmers  who  employ 
hundreds  of  people.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  2  or  3  million  farmers  who  are  lucky 
to  employ  one  person  besides  themselves. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  interrupt? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Yes 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  lhi!:ik  this  is  one  of 
the  difficulties.  Many  of  our  colleagues 
are  prone  to  aim  this  type  of  legislation 
at  farm  operations  that  employ  hun- 
dreds of  farmers,  when  the  vast  majority 
of  the  farmers  employ  only  one  or  two 
laborers 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  suppose  there  are  100,- 
000  farmers  in  this  country  who  employ 
many  workers,  but  we  have  between  2^2 
and  3  million  fai-mers  who  are  lucky  to 
get  one  or  two  people  to  help  them  on 
their  farms. 

Further  than  that,  I  do  not  know  how 
the  farmer  is  going  to  pay  to  the  avail- 
able help  the  minimum  wage  proposed  tC' 
be  applied  duriiip  the  next  2  or  3  years 
The  farmer  has  difficulty  pajing  his  help 
when  the  cost  of  produciiig  milk  In  my 
area  has  Increased  by  a  bit  over  70  per- 
cent over  the  last  20  yea»s. 

The  price  of  that  milk  is  almost  identi- 
cally the  same  as  it  was  then.  The  price 
.  of  beef  has  pone  up.  TTiat  has  en- 
couraged the  farmers  to  sell  their  dairs' 
cows,  until  the  reduction  in  production 
over  the  last  year  has  been  greater  than 
it  was  during  World  War  n. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Government, 
besides  undertaking  to  hold  down  prices 
to  the  farmer  In  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
sumer— so  It  says — makes  contracts  with 
war  Industries  which  provide  for  such 
wages  and  such  profits  as  to  enable  the 
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Industries  to  hire  all  the  help  off  the 
farms.  At  the  present  time,  the  fann- 
er cannot  compete  with  industry  that 
pays  $3  or  $4  an  hour,  when  the  fanner 
Is  perhaps  worlting  for  50  cents  an  hour 
himself. 

The  situation  on  the  farms  today  Is 
similar  to  what  It  was  in  World  War  II. 
Not  only  is  there  less  production  of  wheat 
and  milk;  but  we  will  find,  unless  re- 
medial steps  are  taken,  that  there  will 
be  reductions  in  the  production  of  oth- 
er food  commodities  in  this  coimtry. 
Then  the  consumer,  and  eventually  the 
country  Itself,  will  be  the  final  loser. 
■  Until  the  Government  recognizes  that 
the  farmer  cannot  pay  his  labor  and 
have  an  income  for  himself,  conditions 
will  not  be  much  better.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  2  to  3  million  farmers  who  do 
their  own  work  with  the  aid  of  their 
families. 

So  far  as  leaving  decisions  to  the  State 
agency  is  concerned,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
leave  the  decisions  to  the  Vermont  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security  at  any 
time,  because  it  has  been  well  managed 
for  some  years.  We  hare  absolute  con- 
fidence in  that  agency.  And  I  do  not  want 
to  see  it  disrupted.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  better  part  of  it  moved  to  Wash- 
ington. I  do  not  want  Washington  to 
have  the  right  to  dominate  every  move 
that  is  made  in  the  State  of  Vermont 
by  our  presently  well-managed  labor 
agency. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ifew  Jersey.  I 
thought  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  had  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  Vermont  Employment 
Service  would  continue  to  muke  the  de- 
terminations under  the  bill  now  before 
us. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  something  that 
I  should  like  to  be  assxired  of.  I  am  not 
so  sure  of  that,  because  as  I  read  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  Vermont  em- 
ployment agency  will  make  the  decisions 
as  they  are  determined  In  Washington, 
If  the  bill  passes  as  It  Is  written. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
We  in  Colorado  are  proud  of  our  em- 
ployment service.  We  have  an  outstand- 
ing director,  and  have  had  for  many 
years — Bernard  Teets.  So  I  would  be 
reluctant  to  put  the  control  of  the  State 
agency  In  the  hands  of  the  bureaucrats 
in  Washington,  D.C.  But  upon  the  point 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  dis- 
cusses— the  welfare  of  the  farmers — I 
wish  to  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
one  of  the  big  mistakes  that  has  been 
made  in  this  country  In  the  last  year  has 
been  to  array  the  consumer  against  the 
producer.  I  say  again  for  the  Rccoko — 
I  am  not  afraid  of  what  I  am  saying,  for 
I  am  confident  it  will  come  true — that 
the  arraying  of  the  consxmier  against  the 
producer  last  sming  by  members  of  this 
administration  Is  going  to  cost  the  con- 
sianer  money  next  year.  When  the 
shortage  in  the  cattle  market,  which  was 


created  by  this  very  bird  that  the  admin- 
istration kicked  up  comes  home  to  roost, 
the  price  of  beef  in  the  market  will  go 
up.  That  is  what  wlU  happen  next  fall 
Mr.  President.  I  cannot  support  this 
particular  section  of  the  bill.  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  every  Senator 
will  take  a  hard  look  at  the  matter,  and 
realize  what  he  is  doing  to  the  agriciil- 
tural  people  of  this  oountxy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  section  13(e)  (O  of  S.  2974, 
amendments  to  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
for  the  first  time  prevent,s  the  Federal- 
State  Employment  Service  from  acting 
as  a  strikebreaker  by  referring  workers 
where  a  labor  dispute  exists. 

Under  present  law,  the  Pederal-State 
Employment  Service  will  not  refer  work- 
ers where  the  Job  is  vacant,  because  first, 
either  the  former  occupant  Is  on  strike 
or  is  being  locked  out  in  the  course  of  a 
labor  dispute;  or,  second,  the  filling  of 
the  job  Is  an  issue  in  a  labor  dispute. 
Where  labor  disputes  are  in  progress 
and  workers  have  not  left  their  jobs,  re- 
ferrals with  notice  are  permitted  under 
present  law. 

In  Industries  not  covered  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  the  present 
law  has  a  highly  pernicious  effect  on  em- 
ployees attempting  to  organize  and 
negotiate  with  their  employers.  Agri- 
cultural employees  have  been  especially 
disadvantaged. 

Currently,  the  Federal-State  Employ- 
ment Service  is  required  to  supply  work- 
ers, both  intrastate  and  interstate,  to  an 
employer,  even  though  he  is  Involved  in  a 
labor  dispute  as  determined  by  a  State 
agency.  The  only  current  limitation  is 
that  the  Emplo^Tnent  Service  may  not 
refer  a  worker  to  a  job  vacancy  caused 
directly  by  a  labor  dispute. 

Lacking  coverage  under  Federal  col- 
lective-bargaining laws,  farm  employees 
have  no  way  to  bring  about  negotiations 
of  the  dispute,  nor  can  they  take  it  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  for 
resolution.  Federal -State  referrals  of 
workers,  in  this  context,  is  tantamount 
to  Government  strikebreaking  activity 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Section  13(e)  (o  of  S.  2974  corrects 
this  inequitable  condition  by  providing 
that  referral  of  workers  shall  cease 
promptly  upon  the  determination  by  the 
State  agency  that  a  labor  dispute  does  in 
fact  exist.  The  bill  does  not  alter,  or 
affect  in  any  way.  the  employer's  right  to 
recruit  workers  in  his  own  way  and  at 
his  own  expense.  It  merely  says  that 
the  taxpayers  will  not  pay  the  bill. 

Highly  seasonal  Industries  such  as 
agriculture  employ  large  numbers  of 
workers  for  short  periods  of  time. 
Under  present  law.  an  employer  may 
have  workers  referred  by  the  Federal- 
State  Employment  Service  while  refusing 
to  hire  workers  who  are  union  members. 
An  employer,  prior  to  hiring  his  peak 
seasonal  labor  force,  may  refuse  to  ne- 
gotiate with  workers  concerning  wages, 
working  conditions,  or  union  represen- 
tation. In  both  situations,  since  no 
workers  have  been  hired  and  therefore 
have  not  walked  off  the  Job,  an  employer 
can  go  to  the  Federal -State  Employment 


Service  and  place  orders  for  the  referrtl 
of  workers.  As  an  example  of  such  g 
situation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert In  the  Rbcoro  a  letter  dated  March  2 
1966,  from  the  Department  of  EmployJ 
ment  for  the  SUte  of  California.  This 
letter  shows  that  in  the  Delano  grape 
strike,  15  different  employers  received  re- 
ferrals from  the  Federal-State  Employ- 
ment Service  while  a  labor  dispute  was 
in  progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

£>EPASTMENT  OF  EMPLOTMXNT, 

Sacramento,  CaliJ..  March  2,  is66. 
Joseph  Brosmeb. 
846  Divisadero  Street, 
Fresno.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Brosmeb:  This  refers  to  our  re- 
cent telephone  conversation  diuing  which 
you  requeeted  a  llet  and  the  present  sutus  of 
the  agricultural  labor  disputes  which  are  still 
active  In  the  vineyards  in  the  Delano  area. 

We  are  sending  you  three  lists: 

1.  Those  cases  In  which  our  Investigation 
.showed   existence  of  a  labor   dispute  and  a 

leaving  of  that  work  and  for  these  reasons 
referrals  may  not  be  made  to  these  ompJoyers 
to  agricultural  Jobs  left  vacant  by  reason  of 
the  labor  dispute. 

2.  Those  cases  In  which  It  was  determined 
that  labor  disputes  were  In  existence  but 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  leaving  of 
work.  Referrals  are  permitted  to  these  em- 
ployers provided  due  written  notice  that  a  la- 
bor dispute  exlats  Is  given  to  each  person 
referred. 

3.  Those  cases  which  were  InvesUgated  but 
In  which  we  found  that  there  was  no  latwr 
dispute  . 

We  hope  that  this  Ls  the  information  you 
needed.     If  you  have  any  questions,  please 
feel  free  to  call  us. 
Sincerely. 

Paui,  W.  L1TT1.E. 
Assistant  Director — Afonpoti)er 

No.  1.  Labor  Dispttte  No  Reterrals 
J.  D.  Martin. 
Marko  Zanlnovlch. 
M.  Caratan. 
A  &  N  Zanlnovlch. 
Jack  R*dovlch. 
Anton  Caratan  &  Sena 
Prank  Luclch. 
Clunaarra  Vineyard. 
Bruno  Dlspoto. 
Vincent  Zanlnovlch  &  Sons. 
Jake  Cesare. 
Louis  Carle  &  Sons. 
Sandrlnl  Brothers. 
Schenley  Industries. 
DiOlorglo  Prult  Corporation. 
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No.  2. 


Labor  Dispurxa  RxmmALs  PBRMrrrD 
WriH  NoTic« 


W.  B.  Camp.  Jr. 

CaUfornla  Grape  Products. 

Tudor  &  SoriB. 

D.  M.  Steele. 

John  Pagllarulo. 

Oeorge  A.  Lucas  &  Sons. 

George  Zanlnovlch. 

Vincent  M.  Zanlnovlch. 

Al  Mlssaklan. 

Pandol  &  Sons. 

Gene  Radovlch  A  Sons. 

Marlon  Z&nlnorlcb. 

Pattl-Bono. 

P.  J.  DlvUJch  Fruit  Co. 

Prank  Oallo. 

No.  3.  No  Labor  T3jspvt* 
Irving  Ck>ldb«rg. 
John  E>ulclch  St  Sons. 
Setraklan  At  Co. 


ji£r.  wnXJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Pederal-State  Employ- 
ment Service  operates  vmder  a  direct 
Federal  subsidy.  In  fiscal  1964.  $424 
million  went  directly  to  the  States  lor 
this  purpose.  In  1965,  $436.15  million 
were  spent.  For  the  current  fiscal  year, 
$502.1  million  has  been  appropriated  and 
for  fiscal  1967.  $531.95  million  is  re- 
quested. It  is  from  these  funds  that 
the  Farm  Placement  Service  is  supported 
and.  therefore.  Federal  money  is  cur- 
rently being  used  to  subsidize  State 
referrals  of  workers  where  a  labor  dis- 
pute exists. 

S.  2974  does  not  change  existing  law 
regarding  the  definition  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute or  the  method  of  determining 
whether  a  labor  dispute  in  fact  exists. 

SUte  authorities  now  use  and  will  con- 
tinue to  use  under  S.  2974  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  definition  of  a  labor 
dispute  In  determining  whether  or  not  a 
dl-spute  exists.  A  labor  dispute  as  de- 
fined by  the  National  Labor  Relatlon.s 
Act  'includes  any  controversy  concern- 
ing terms,  tenure  or  conditions  of 
employment,  or  concerning  the  as- 
sociation or  representation  of  persons 
In  negotiating,  fixing,  maintain- 
ing, chajiging,  or  seeking  to  arrange 
terms  or  conditions  of  employment,  re- 
gardless of  whether  tne  disputants  stand 
in  tlie  proximate  relation  of  employer 
and  employee." 

Some  people  have  claimed  that  under 
S.  2974  one  picket  around  a  farm  will 
be  interpreted  as  a  labor  dispute — auto- 
matically halting  the  referral  of  workers 
by  the  Federal-State  Employment  Serv- 
ice. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

S.  2974  does  not  change  existing  law- 
regarding  the  determination  of  whether 
or  not  a  labor  dispute  exists.  This  deter- 
mination will  still  be  made  by  State  em- 
ployment security  agencies.  As  under 
pre.sent  law.  there  must  first  be  a  bona 
fide  presentation  of  demands  to  the  em- 
ployer and  a  refusal  to  meet  these  de- 
mands before  a  labor  dispute  can  exist. 
The  State  agency  in  these  Instances  is 
usually  notified  by  one  of  the  parties 
Involved  that  a  dispute  is  in  progress. 
However,  It  may  also  receive  this  in- 
formation from  other  sources.  Upon 
receipt  of  notice  the  State  agency  will 
undertake  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  there  Is  a  bona  fide  labor  dis- 
pute— this  is  also  the  procedure  under 
current  law. 

Referrals  by  the  Federal-State  Em- 
ployment Service  will  not  be  discontin- 
ued until  and  unless  a  determination 
Is  made  that  there  is  a  bona  fide  labor 
dispute  In  existence.  Until  such  a  de- 
cision Ls  made,  referrals  continue,  but 
notice  is  given  to  the  Job  applicant  that 
there  is  an  alleged  labor  dispute  in  prog- 
ress. Upon  the  making  of  the  decision 
that  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute  does  in 
fact  exist  the  parties  to  the  dispute  are 
notified  as  to  the  decision.  I  might  add 
that  one  picket  around  a  farm  has  never 
been  found  to  constitute  a  labor  dispute. 
The  scope  of  section  13(e)  (c)  of  S. 
2974  Is  limited  to  Industries  not  covered 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act; 
Its  sole  purpose  Is  to  stop  worker  re- 
ferrals by  the  Federal-State   Employ- 


ment Service  upon  determination  by  the 
States  that  a  labor  dispute  exists. 

Industries  not  covered  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  have  no  orderly 
legal  procedures  to  bring  about  em- 
ployer-employee negotiations  when  a  la- 
bor dispute  is  in  progress.  For  example, 
in  the  labor  dispute  between  the  National 
Farm  Workers  Association  and  the  Di 
Giorgio  Corp.  in  Delano,  Calif.,  there  Is  a 
dispute  as  to  the  conditions  governing 
elections  to  determine  union  representa- 
tion. 

Despite  the  protests  of  the  National 
Farm  Workers  Association,  the  Di 
Giorgio  Corp.  has  just  concluded  an  elec- 
tion on  its  own  terms  and  conditions. 
Ar.d,  even  though  the  parties  are  clearly 
involved  in  a  labor  dispute,  the  matter 
camiot  be  taken  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  a  decision.  But 
worse  still,  where  workers  have  not 
walked  off  the  job,  the  present  law  re- 
quires the  Employment  Service  to  refer 
workers  in  such  situations.  This  places 
the  Federal  and  State  Government  in 
the  posture  of  directly  taking  sides  in  a 
labor  dispute. 

Section  13ie)  (c)  does  not  affect  in  any 
way  whatever  the  right  of  the  employer 
him.self  to  recruit,  hire  and  transport 
workers  even  though  a  labor  dispute  ex- 
ists on  his  farm. 

S  2974  merely  puts  the  Federal-State 
Employment  Service  in  a  neutral  posi- 
tion— in  contrast  to  the  present  position 
in  v^hich  referrals  are  stopped  only  in  the 
case  of  vacancies  actually  caused  by  la- 
bor disputes  In  all  other  cases  the  Fed- 
eral-State Employment  Service  is  re- 
quired to  make  referrals  so  long  as  notice 
is  given  to  the  worker  that  a  labor  dis- 
pute exists. 

The  reforms  which  would  be  enacted 
by  the  passage  of  S.  2974  are  long  over- 
due and  go  a  long  way  in  bringing  the 
same  protectioiis  to  our  Nation's  farm- 
workers as  are  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  our 
Nation's  work  force. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  committee  are 
opposed  to  the  pending  amendment. 
The  colloquy  and  the  discussion  have,  I 
think,  brought  out  clearly  the  issue.  The 
matter  is  controversial.  To  me,  the 
argument  made  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  is  en- 
tirely convincing. 

The  administration  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  I  shall  read  a  very  short 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Manpower  Administrator, 
Mr.  Stanley  Ruttenberg,  in  which  he 
says: 

You  have  asked  tor  my  views  on  the  refer- 
ral policy  contained  in  clause  (c)  of  Section 
13(e)  of  S.  2974 

This  clause  prohibits  any  referral  to  em- 
ployments excluded  from  coverage  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  reason  at 
Section  2(3)  of  that  Act  U  the  employer  Is 
Involved  In  a  labor  dispute. 

This  referral  poUcy  for  employment  not 
subject  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
seems  entirely  appropriate.  Where  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  provide  procedures  for  the 
resolution  of  disputes,  either  through  medi- 
ation, the  supervision  of  elections  for  col- 
lective bargaining  representatives  or  regula- 
tion of  the  bargaining  relationship  between 
employers  and  employees.  It  should  also  not 
Intervene   In   a   dispute  by   the   referr&I   at 


workers.  By  Section  2(3)  of  the  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  the  Government  maintains  a 
completely  "hands-off"  p>olicy  In  certain  dis- 
putes and  that  "hands-ofl"  policy  should 
also  be  extended  to  the  referral  of  workers  in 
these  disputes. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Department  of  Labor 
favors  this  declaration  of  referral  policy  by 
the  Congress. 

They  favor  the  Williams  amendment 
which  is  incorporated  in  this  bill,  which 
the  Prouty  amendment  seeks  to  strike. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent thai  the  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  from  which  I  have 
just  read  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us  Depaetment  or  Labor. 
OrrlCE  or  the  Assistakt  Secret  art, 

\Va.<'htngton   JuJif  2S.  1966. 
Hon  Joseph  S   Cljirk. 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment   Manpower  and  Poverty.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washinffton.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  CXark:   You  have  asked  for 
my  views  on  the  referral  policy  contained  In 
clause  ici   of  Section  13 (ei   of  S,  2974. 

This  clause  prohibits  any  referral  to  em- 
ployments excluded  from  coverage  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  reason  of 
Section  2i3i  of  that  Act  U  the  employer  Ls 
Involved  in  a  labor  dispute. 

This  referral  policy  for  employment  not 
subject  to  the  National  Labor  Reiatlons  Act 
seems  entirely  appropriate.  Wher^the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  provide  procedures  for  the 
resolution  of  disputes,  either  through  media- 
tion, the  supervision  of  elections  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  representatives  or  regulation 
of  the  bargaining  relationship  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  it  should  also  not 
Intervene  in  a  dispute  by  the  referral  of 
workers.  By  Section  2i3  i  of  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  the  Government  maintains  a  com- 
pletely "hands-off"  policy  In  certain  disputes 
and  that  "hands-off"  policy  should  also  be 
extended  to  the  referral  of  workers  In  theee 
disputes. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Department  of  Labor 
favors  this  declaration  of  referral  policy  by 
the  Congress 

Sincerely. 

Stanlet  H  Rtttenbeeg. 
As.iistant     Secretary     and     Manpower 
Administrator  -^ 

ORDER    FOB    ADJOtTKNMEfrr 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

rNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMKNT 

Mr.  MANSF::ELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  I  believe  has 
been  cleared  by  sdl  Interested  parties, 
and  ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIOER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  efTectlve  on  Wednesday, 
June  28,  1966,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  fiirttur  oon- 
slderatlon  of  the  blU  (S.  2974)  to  amend  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  more 
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effective  development  and  utilization  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  resourcee  by  expanding, 
modernizing  and  Improving  operations 
under  auch  Act  at  both  State  and  Federal 
levels,  and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 
one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motton  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clakx.)  :  Provided,  That  In  the 
event  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clakx]  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designated  by  him:  PrO' 
vided  further.  That  no  amendment  that 
is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equ&Ily  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  CLAPIK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader 
would  be  willing  to  dispense  with  the 
morning  hour  tomorrow,  so  that  we 
could  go  right  to  this  bill  at  10  o'clock. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  agreeable 
with  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  be  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  we  shall  take  up  the  bill  im- 
mediately u^on  the  convening  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  language  does 
not  make  clear  that  the  2  hours  on  the 
bill  may  be  utilized  at  any  time  during 
debate  on  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  usual 
procedure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object.  I  think  this  is  a  construc- 
tive move.  I  hope  that  till  Senators  will 
exercise  restraint  with  respect  to  the 
amendments  which  they  intend  to  offer 
tomorrow.  I  know  some  are  more  im- 
portant than  others.  But  I  would  hope 
we  could  complete  work  on  this  by  1 
o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanmious-consent  re- 
quest, as  amended?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-con.sent  request,  as 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Acreemint 
Orde'fd.  That,  effective  on  Wednesday, 
June  29,  1966,  after  the  prayer,  during  the 
further  eonstderatlan  of  the  bill  (S.  2974)  to 
amend  the  "Wagner-Peyser  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  development  and 
utilization  of  the  Nations  manpower  re- 
sources by  expanding,  modernialng,  and  im- 
proving operations  under  such  Act  at  both 
State  and  Federal  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  one-half  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 


of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  |Mr.  Claeje)  : 
Provided,  That  In  the  event  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cuuut]  is  in  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  moUon.  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further,  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of 
the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  or.  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  blU  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  p>a8sage  of  the 
said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Sena- 
tor during  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  'Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out.  In  closing,  that  the  amendment  I 
propose  Is  almost  Identical  with  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  the  administration  sent  to 
Congress.  That  provision  was  approved 
by  the  subcommittee,  and  changed  In  the 
full  committee. 

I  think  we  should  all  recognize  what 
we  are  doing  to  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try, unless  my  amendment  prevails. 
They  will  be  faced  with  a  terrible  situ- 
ation, and  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  "Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty], 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HartI,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  NkubergerI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  BtTRDicKl,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  E)odd].  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  FMr.  HartkeI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
IntyreI.  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr 
MusKiEl,  and  the  Senator  from  "Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  Ls 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson)  is  necessarily  absent,  and.  If 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea  ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeaa  46, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

(No.  123  Leg.) 
TBAS — 46 


Hruska 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Douglas 

Pong 

Oore 

Qruenlng 


Murphy 

Pearson 
Prouty 
Russell,  8.C. 
RusseU.  Ga. 
Saltoastall 
Siott 
Smathers 
Smith 

NA'TS — 39 

Harris 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Long.  La. 

Magiiusori 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOovern 

Metcalf 

Mo  n  dale 

Monroney 


Sparlunan 

Stennu 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Mo  n  toy  a 

Morse 

Moss 

Nelson 
Paste  re 
Pell 

Iroxmlre 
Randolph 
Rlblcoff 

Tydln^s 
Wllllamfi,  N.J 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 15 
Burdick  Hayden  Muskle 

Carlson  Kennedy.  Mass  Ne\iberKer 

Dodd  Long,  Mo.  Robertson 

Hart  McOee  Simpson 

Hartke  Mclntyre  Talmadge 

So  Mr.  PROtTTY's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLO TT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE   SESSIONS   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Aiken 

Cooper 

Ervln 

Allott 

Cotton 

Pannln 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Pulbrlght 

Bible 

Dlrksen 

Orinn 

Boggs 

Domlnlck 

Hlckenlooper 

Byrd.  Va. 

Eastland 

Hin 

Cannon 

Kllender 

Holland 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1*62. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obicction? 

"rtiere  being  no  objection,  tlic  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolution 
I  S.J.  Res.  162)  to  establish  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
repwrted  from  the  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary, with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line 
21,  after  the  word  "Institution",  to  insert 
"the  Archivist  of  the  United  Slates.";  on 
page  3.  after  line  20,  to  strike  out: 

(d)  TTie  Commission  shall  convene,  at  » 
place  of  meeting  generally  convenient,  not 
la^er  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  national  assemblv  to  con- 
sider and  make  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  most  fitting  and  appropriate 
activities  to  commemorate  the  bicentennisi 
The  Governors  of  each  of  the  several  States 
and  territories  of  the  United  States  shall  tte 
Invited  to  appoint  representatives  to  the  as- 
sembly. Appropriate  Federal  department* 
and  agencies.  State  and  local  public  bodlsa. 
learned  societies,  and  historical,  patriotle, 
philanthropic,  civic,  professional,  and  related 
organlaaUons  shall  also  be  Invited  to  appoint 
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representatives.  When  this  assembly  shall 
ti&ve  made  its  recommendations.  It  shall  be 
idjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

On  jmge  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10. 
to  strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert  "  >  d  >  " ;  on 
page  5.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9.  to  strike 
out  "'f'"  and  insert  "(e)";  on  page  6, 
after  line  17,  to  insert: 

rci  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanltte.«  the  Chalr- 
insn  of  the  Natloiial  Endowment  for  the  Art.K, 
»nd  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  are  authorized  and 
requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission, 
especially  In  the  encouragement  and  coordi- 
nation of  scholarly  works  and  pre.se ntatl on s 
fcx-uslnft  on  the  history  culture,  and  political 
thought  of  the  Revolutionary  War  perltxl 

At  the  top  of  page  7,  to  Insert : 
,di  The  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  are  authorized 
and  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Commip- 
slon,  especially  in  the  development  and  dis- 
play of  exhibits  and  collections  and  in  the 
development  of  bibliographies,  catalogs,  and 
other  mnt^rials  relevant  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

After  line  7,  to  insert : 

(e)  Each  of  the  officers  listed  In  subsec- 
tions (C)  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
recommend.ations  to  the  Commission  in  time 
to  ;ifIord  the  Commission  an  op{>ortunlty  to 
review  them,  and  to  incorporate  such  of  the 
recommendations  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  appropriate  in  the  report  provided  for 
in  section  3  id). 

In  line  22,  after  the  word  "Institution", 
to  IrLsert  "the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States.":  on  page  8,  line  12.  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$100"  and 
insert  "$75"  and,  on  page  9,  after  line 
15,  to  strike  out: 

Sec  7  (ai  Tbere  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except 
that  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $200,000  for  the  twenty-four- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(bi  The  CommlBslon  shall  terminate  on 
December  31, 1983. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 
Src  7  (a»  All  expenditures  of  the  Commls- 
6ion  shall  be  made  from  donated  funds  only. 
lb)  An  annual  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Commission,  including  an  accounting  of 
funds  received  and  expended,  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Comrrflssion  to  the  Congress. 
A  final  report  shall  be  made  to  the  Congres.s 
no  later  than  December  31.  1983,  upon  which 
date  the  Commission  shall  terminate. 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read: 

Resolrrd  by  the  Senate  and  Hoii^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrrss  assembled.  That,  as  this  Nation 
approaches  the  bicentennial  of  Its  birth  and 
the  historic  events  preceding  and  associated 
*lth  the  American  Revolution  which  are  of 
such  major  significance  in  the  development 
of  our  national  heritage  of  Individual  lib- 
erty, representative  government,  and  the 
«ttalnment  of  equal  and  inalienable  rights 
«Bd  which  have  also  had  so  profound  an 
Innuence  throughout  the  world,  it  is  appro- 
prlile  and  desirable  to  provide  for  the  ob- 
••rvatlon  and  commemoration  of  this  anni- 
versary and  these  events  through  local.  State. 
Nstlonal,  and  international  activities 
planned,  encouraged,  developed,  and  coordl- 
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nated  by  a  national  ccmmlsslon  representa- 
tive of  appropriate  public  and  private  au- 
thorities and  organizations. 

Sec.  2  (a)  There  is  hereby' established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  there- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  to 
plan,  encourage,  develop,  and  ccxirdlnate  the 
commemoration  of  the  American  Revolution 
bicentennial. 

(b)  The  Commlaelon  shall  be  composed 
of  the  foilownng  members: 

(1)  Four  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

i2j  Pour  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  ti,?  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se.  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Snilthsonlan 
Institution,  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
all  of  whom  shall  be  ex  ofliclo  members  of 
the  Commission; 

(4)  Seventeen  members  from  private  Ufe 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  as  the  Chairman 

.  by  the  President. 

(c)  'Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointments 
were  made. 

Sec  3  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
CommlBsion  to  prepare  an  overall  program 
for  commemorating  the  bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  to  plan,  encour- 
age, develop,  and  coordinate  obfiervauces  and 
activities  commemorating  the  historic  events 
that  preceded  and  are  associated  with,  the 
American  Revolution. 

(b)  In  preparing  its  plana  and  program, 
the  Commission  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  any  related  plans  and  programs  develoj>ed 
by  State,  local,  and  private  groups,  and  it 
may  designate  special  committees  with  rep- 
resentatives from  such  bodies  to  plan,  de- 
velop, and  coordinate  specific  activities. 

ici  In  all  planning,  the  Commlaslon  shall 
give  special  emphasis  to  the  ideas  associated 
with  the  Revolution  which  have  been  so 
Important  In  the  development  of  the  United 
State.s,  in  world  affairs  and  in  mankinds 
quest  for  freedom 

(d)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  to  the  President  a 
comprehensive  report  incorporating  its  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  the  commemora- 
lion  of  the  bicentennial  and  related  events. 
This  rep>ort  may  recommend  activities  such 
as,  but  not  limited  to.  the  following: 

( 1 )  the  production,  publication,  and  dis- 
tribution of  books,  pamphlet*,  films,  and 
other  educational  materials  focusing  on  the 
history,  culture,  and  political  thought  of 
the  period  of  the  American  Revolution; 

(2)  bibliographical  and  documentary 
projects  and  publications; 

(3)  conferences,  convocations,  lectures, 
seminars,  and  other  programs; 

(4)  the  development  of  libraries,  mu- 
seums, historic  sites,  and  exhibits,  including 
mobile  exhibits: 

(5)  ceremonies  and  celebrations  com- 
merrforatlng  specific  events; 

(6 1  programs  and  activities  focusing  on 
the  national  and  International  significance 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  Its  impli- 
cations for  present  and  future  generations: 

(7)  the  issuance  of  commemorative  coins, 
medals,  certificates  of  recognition,  and 
stamps. 

(e)  The  re{X)rt  of  the  Commission  shall 
include  recommendations  for  the  allocation 
of  financial  and  administrative  responsibil- 
ity among  the  public  and  private  authorities 
and  organizations  recommended  for  partici- 


pation by  the  Commission.  Ttie  report  shall 
also  include  proposals  for  such  legislative 
enactments  and  administrative  actions  as 
the  Commission  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  recommendations  The  President 
shall  transmit  the  Commission's  report  to 
the  Congress  together  with  such  comments 
and  recommendations  for  legislation  and 
Buch  rejKirt  of  administrative  actions  taken 
by  him  as  he  deems  appropriate 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  fulfilling  its  responsibilities 
the  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  consult,  cooperate  with,  and  seek  advice 
and  assistance  from  appropriate  Federal  de- 
partments and  agenrle^,  State  and  local  pub- 
lic bodies,  learned  societies  and  historical, 
patriotic,  phr.anthropic  civic,  professional, 
and  related  organizations  Such  Federal  de- 
partment* and  agencies  are  authorized  and 
requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
In  planning,  encouraging,  developing,  and 
coordinating  appropriate  commemorative  ac- 
tivities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  undertake  a  study 
of  appropriate  actions  which  might  be  tsken 
to  further  preserve  and  develop  Revolution- 
ary 'War  historic  sites  and  battlefields  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  will  insure 
that  fitting  observances  and  exhibits  may 
be  held  at  appropriate  site."  ar.d  battlefields 
during  the  bicentennial  celebration  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  the  results  of  hie 
study  to  the  Commission  together  with  his 
recommendations,  in  time  to  afTord  the  Com- 
mission an  opportunity  to  review  his  study, 
and  to  incorporate  such  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  appropriate  in  the  report  provided  for 
in  section  3(d  i  . 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  are  authorized 
and  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission, especially  In  the  encouragement  and 
coordination  of  scholarly  works  and  presen- 
tations focusing  on  the  history,  culture,  and 
political  thought  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
period. 

I  d  I  The  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
Archivist  of  the  'United  States  are  author- 
ized and  requested  to  cooperate  with  the 
Oommisslon.  especially  in  the  development 
and  display  of  exhibits  and  collections,  and 
In  the  developpent  of  bibliographies,  cata- 
logs, and  oth^r  materials  relevant  to  the 
period  of  the  Revolutionary  War 

(el  Each  of  the  officers  listed  in  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (A)  of  this  section  shall  sub- 
mit recommendations  to  the  Commission  in 
time  to  afford  the  Conmilaslon  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  them,  and  to  Incorporate  such 
of  the  recommendations  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  appropriate  in  the  report  provided 
for  in  section  3'd)  - 

Sec  5  (ai  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services. 

lb)  All  books,  maniiscripte,  miscellaneous 
printed  matter,  memorabilia,  relics,  and  other 
materials  relat'.ig  to  the  Revolutionary  'V.'ar 
period  and  donated  to  the  Commission  may 
be  deposited  for  preservation  in  National, 
State,  or  local  l:braTle«  or  museums  or  be 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  Commission 
in  Consultation  with  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, the  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
and   the  Administrator  of   General  Services 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Comrrus- 
Blon  shall  receive  no  comperisatlon  for  their 
services  as  such.  Members  from  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  shall  be  allowed 
necessary  travel  expenses  as  authorized  un- 
der law  for  official  travel.  Thoae  appointed 
from  private  Ufe  shall  be  allowed  nec«8aary 
travel  expenses  as  authorized  by  section  5  of 
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the  AdmJiZilatratlve  Expenses  Act  at  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-3). 

(b)  The  Commlsaion  a^iall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  conipenaatton  of  such 
personnel  oa  It  deems  advUable  and  to  ap- 
point such  advisory  commltte«B  as  It  deems 
neceesary. 

(c)  The  CcmmJaelon  may  procure  aervlces 
as  authorized  by  section  IS  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1&46  (5  U.S.C.  66a). 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  >76  per  dletn  for 
individuals. 

(d)  The  Commlaelon,  to  such  extent  as  it 
finds  to  be  necessary,  may  procure  supplies, 
services,  and  property;  make  contracts;  ex- 
tend in  furtherance  of  t^ils  Act  funds  appro- 
priated, donated  or  received  In  pursuance  of 
contracts  hereunder:  and  exercise  those  pow- 
er* that  are  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry 
out  efficiently  and  In  the  public  Interest  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  few 
which  payment  shall  be  made  In  advance, 
or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds  of  the 
Oommlsfilon  In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
PrcnHded.  That  the  reguUtlona  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  the  collection 
of  the  Indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting 
from  erroneous  payments  (6  UJS.C.  46e) 
shall  apply  to  the  collection  of  erroneous 
payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  Com- 
mission employee,  and  regiilatlons  of  said 
Secretary  for  the  administrative  control  of 
fund*  (31  XJS.C.  66S(g))  shall  apply  to  ap- 
propriations of  the  Commission:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Commlsaion  shall 
not  be  required  to  prescribe  such  regulations. 

(f )  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Commis- 
sion remaining  upoix  its  termination  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  pur- 
poees of  the  National  Parle  Service,  or  may 
be  disposed  of  as  excess  or  surplus  property. 

Sec.  7  (a>  AU  expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  from  donated  funds 
only. 

lb)  An  annual  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Coirxmlsslon.  Including  an  accounting  of 
funds  received  and  expended,  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  C'Jtnmlasion  to  the  Congress. 
A  final  report  shall  be  made  to  the  Congress 
no  later  than  December  31.  1983.  upon  which 
date  the  Commission  shall  terminate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
IlliiK^,  the  minority  leader,  whoee  com- 
mittee offers  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  emk 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
the  committee  report  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  to  Illustrate  the 
purpose  of  the  Commission  and  the  Job 
It  has  to  perform. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 8is  follows: 

njBPos* 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
amended,  Is  to  establish  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission. 

STATHKKNT 

This  Joint  resolution,  pursuant  to  an  ex- 
ecutive communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  would  create  an  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  to 
commemorate  the  great  struggle  for  freedom 
.which  occurred  nearly  200  years  ago  when 
the  American  colonies,  at  great  personal  sac- 
rifice. fo\jght  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
■epftrated    tbemselvee   from   England,   tbua 


creating  the  United  States  as  we  know  It 
today. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  would  commemorate  the  events 
BTiTToundlng  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  battles  that  commenced  from  the  year 
1766.  The  Commission  wovild  be  compioeed 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  and  distinguished  and  outstanding 
Americans  appointed  by  t*ie  President. 

The  Commission  would  ( 1 )  provide  a  crea- 
tive and  helping  hand  to  State,  local,  and 
private  groups  In  their  commemorations:  (2i 
Increase  our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  American  Revolution  through  our  schools 
and  universities  and  our  historians  and 
scholars;  (3)  plan  for  celebrations  at  the 
national  level;  (4)  recall  to  America  and  to 
the  world  the  majeetlc  significance  of  the 
Revolution 

Originally  the  executive  communication 
requested  that  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  appropriated  from  the  Fed- 
eral funds  of  the  Treasury  at  not  to  exceed 
$200,000  for  the  24-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal. Becnuse  of  the  great  Interest  of  all 
Americans,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Commlsaion  should  be  privately 
financed  by  public  donations,  and  according- 
ly, the  resolution  have  toeen  amended  to  carry 
out  that  effect. 

As  President  Johnson  stated  In  his  letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate: 

"For  we  must  never  forget  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's proud  and  confident  declaration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  American  Revolution  In  the 
whole  long  sweep  of  human  history:  'I  shall 
not  die  without  a  hope  that  light  and  liberty 
are  on  steady  advance  •  •  •  The  flames 
kindled  on  the  4th  of  July  1778  have  spread 
over  too  much  of  the  globe  to  be  extinguished 
by  the  feeble  engines  of  despotism.  On  the 
contrary,  they  will  consume  these  engines, 
and  all  who  work  them'." 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  to  commemorate 
the  bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution 
has  a  moot  meritorious  purpoee,  and  accord- 
ingly, recommends  favorable  consideration  of 
Senate   Joint    Resolution    162.   as   amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  162)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EXPROPRIATION  OF  AMERICAN 
COMPANY  BY  IRANIAN  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  when  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
foreign  aid  was  ptissed,  Inserted  in  the 
report  was  a  request  that  our  State  De- 
partment use  its  best  efforts  to  bring 
about  broad  and  equitable  settlement  by 
the  Iranian  Government  to  the  Falrhurst 
Technical  Services  International  Co.,  an 
American  company  that  was  expropri- 
ated by  the  Iranian  Gtovemment  on  Jan- 
uary 20.  1964. 

To  this  date,  a  satisfactory  offer  to 
compensate  for  this  expropriation  ac- 
tion has  not  been  made  by  the  Iranian 
Qovemment.  When  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization legislation  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, I  shall  discuss  this  problem  along  the 
lines  of  the  statement,  which  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In  the 
Rkcobd  today. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  Is  presently  pending  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  another  Aid  for  Internationa] 
Development  Bill,  commonly  referred  to  m 
foreign  aid.  This  Is  one  In  a  series  which 
goes  back  to  the  declaration  of  Secretary 
Marshall  in  his  address  at  Harvard  I'nlversity 
In  the  year  1940. 

Since  that  time — and  I  have  verified  the 
figures — we  have  made  available  to  foreign 
countries  In  every  part  of  the  Earth  In  tbe 
form  of  loans,  or  grants,  or  economic,  or 
monetary  appropriations,  the  sum  af  ng 
billion  dollars.  The  grants  are  outright  glfu. 
The  loans  are  so  long  termed,  with  so  long 
a  grace  period  before  Interest  is  pa'.d.  that  lor 
practical  purposes  they  can  be  regarded  as 
concealed  grants. 

The  Anierlcan  people  ha\e  genernlly  sup- 
ported this  program  In  the  Interest  of  a 
peaceful  and  stable  world  and  have  expected 
only  that  other  countries  who  have  been 
recipients  of  our  largess  would  be  apprecia- 
tive of  our  kindness,  our  compassion,  and  our 
generosity. 

There  have,  however,  been  Instances  where 
there  was  no  hint  of  appreciation,  and  In  fiict 
It  would  appear  that  they  fairly  snarled  at 
the  hand  which  fed  them.  Over  a  period  of 
years  It  has  been  my  disagreeable  duty  to 
pursue  a  number  of  these  where  private 
capital  and  private  Investment  was  Involved 
In  order  to  secure  justice  and  equity  for  the 
Amelrcan  enterpriser  and  taxpayer.  I  say 
it  Is  a  disagreeable  duty  because  one  doe« 
not  like  to  pursue  the  nationals  of  a  foreign 
country,  or  for  that  matter  a  foreign  govern- 
ment itself.  In  order  to  remind  It  of  Its  duty 
to  do  Justice  to  our  own  people. 

The  latest  of  the  Incidents  to  come  to  my 
attention  Is  the  case  of  a  California  corpora- 
tion whlcli  on  the  Invitation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Iran  made  a  substantial  invest- 
ment and  conducted  a  substantial  and  suc- 
cessful operation  In   the  form  of  a  sawmill. 

The  State  Depmrtment  Is  fully  informed 
with  the  experiences  of  Falrhurst  Technical 
Services  International,  of  San  Francisco. 
California.  Prom  October  1962  until  May  4. 
1964  the  State  Department  aided  Falrhurst 
In  finalizing  a  20-year  "Management  Train- 
ing and  Profit  Participation  Agreement"  with 
the  Iranian  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Falrhurst  in  concurrence  with  the  problem 
presented  by  United  States  AID  ofUclals  In 
Tehran  and  relying  on  the  Integrity  of  the 
Government  of  Iran  and  the  full  backing 
and  protection  of  our  Oovemment.  proceeded 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which 
Included: 

a.  Transportation  and  salaries  of  American 
technical  personnel; 

b.  Transportation  of  their  families  and 
household  furnishings; 

c.  Purchaseand  transportation  of  sawmill 
and  logging  supplies  and  equipment  from 
the  United  States; 

d.  Purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment  in 
Iran: 

e.  Investment  In  housing  construction  for 
sawmill  and  logging  employees; 

f.  Advances  of  other  sums  of  money  for 
the  performance  of  the  Contract  and  for  the 
assurance  of  the  continuity  of  the  business. 

After  completing  construction  of  tlie  saw- 
mill and  profitably  operating  the  sawmill  and 
logging  operations  for  six  months,  the  Oor- 
emment  of  Iran  on  January  20  1965.  without 
notice,  warning  or  provocation  denied  Pair- 
hurst  access  to  the  operations  and  unilater- 
ally expropriated  the  agreement  by  placing 
soldiers,  armed  with  rifles,  fixed  bayonets  and 
bandoliers  with  live  ammunition  to  exclude 
Falrhurst  from  the  Umber,  logging  and  saw- 
mill operations  and  depriving  Palrhurrt  ae- 
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(,(0  to  the  properties  and  the  pursuit  of  their 
endeavors 

From  January  20.  1965  until  Augiist  7. 
1965  neither  the  State  Department,  the  Em- 
basEV  United  States  A  I.D.  officials,  nor  offl- 
a&lj  of  the  Falrhurst  Company  received  offl- 
cia!  recagnltlon  from  the  Government  of 
Iran  although  the  matter  had  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the 
Prime  .Minister,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and 
oUier  Iranian  Ministers  by  such  people  In  the 
United  StJites  Qovemment  as  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk,  Ambassador  Armln  H.  Meyer. 
and  other  high  State  Department  and  United 
Slates  .'VI.D   officials. 

To  date  after  exhaustive  months  of  time, 
energy  and  expense,  neltlier  the  State  De- 
p.<inmpnt.  the  United  States  Embassy  In 
Tetirnn.  nor  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment have  been  able  to  Inspire  the 
Iranians  to  make  a  fair  and  equitable  settle- 
ment Falrhurst  negotiations  with  Iranian 
oScials  from  the  beginning  of  August 
throuijh  December  of  1965  were  not  success- 
ful Th"  State  Department.  Its  agencies  and 
Pairhurst  have  been  unsuccessful  in  obtain- 
ing the  Iranians  consent  to  arbitrate  On 
the  contrary,  the  Iranians  have  filed  suit 
againiit  the  Falrhurst  Company  and  Its  Pres- 
ident personally,  on  the  grounds  of  mlsrep- 
resent.ition  The  case  mvi»t  be  defended  by 
the  Falrhurst  Company,  at  great  expense,  on 
Saturriay  April  16th  In  the  Iranian  Court  of 
Rrst  In.stanre  In  Tehran.  Iran. 

Mr  Jill  k  Falrhurst.  President  of  the  Falr- 
hurst Company,  appeared  before  the  Senate 
.'Appropriations  Committee  oti  September  10. 
JflK.  ana  his  testimony  was  incorporated  in 
Senate  Report  No.  708 — Calendar  No.  693  — 
Foreign  .Vssoclatlon  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
proprla'ions  BUI — 1066.  which  reads  In  part: 

this  Inrldent  has  disturbed  the  Commit- 
tee The  rights  and  Interests  of  American 
nationals  are  being  prejudiced  The  Com- 
mittee is  determined  that  these  right*  of 
.American  citizens  dealing  abroad  must  be  re- 
spected The  Committee  expects  the  State 
Depa.nmcni  vigorously  to  pursue  this  mat- 
ter and  to  secure  a  prompt  and  equitable 
Mttlemeiit  "  To  date  no  equitable  offer  has 
been  made 

I;  appears  that  there  is  only  one  course 
to  pursue  to  remind  foreign  governments  that 
we  fully  expect  to  do  Justice  and  to  receive 
JufUce  and  where  that  falls  we  have  no 
ycholce  except  to  undertake  to  deny  to  such 
a  country  any  aid  of  any  kind  whntsoever. 
It  becomes  necessary,  Mr  President,  to  go 
even  further  It  becomes  our  duty  to  notify 
the  President  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment B.ink.  the  Secretary  of  St.ite,  the  offi- 
cials of  A  I  D  and  any  other  Institution  which 
.oans  mo:.oy  to  foreign  countries  In  which 
the  United  St;iteB  has  subscribed  to  the  capi- 
tal stock,  to  advise  all  Its  members  of  the 
equities  Involved  In  the  matter  and  not  only 
to  respectfully  suggest,  but  to  urge  and  to 
insist,  that  no  further  grants  or  loans  of  any 
kinu  '>e  made  available  to  such  countries  un- 
less and  until,  this  account  hiis  been  ad- 
Justed  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Amer- 
ican operators.  There  Is  no  other  course  to 
pursue  We  cannot  take  them  Into  an  Amer- 
ican court  of  record  and  sue  for  recovery. 
Obviously  we  cannot  send  troops  In  the  hope 
to  compc:  restitution  to  be  made,  therefore, 
weihould  let  the  wide  world  know  that  such 
country  no  longer  finds  favor  with  the  Amer- 
ican Government  and  with  the  American 
people,  and  that  Insofar  as  it  can  be  con- 
Wved  all  aid  and  support  of  anv  kind  what- 
•oever  »i!i  not  only  be  withheld,  but  will 
Se  absolutely  denied. 

The  vehicle  for  this  purpose  Is  at  hand  and 
^V.  Boon  be  coming  to  the  Floor  of  the  Sen- 
»t*  in  the  form  of  the  Foreign  Aid  BUI.  It  Is 
no  pleasant  thing  to  take  another  country 
^  Its  nationals  by  surprise  I  for  one  be- 
"«'♦  In  giving  them  fair  warning  as  to  what 


we  propose  to  do  If  the  Senate  will  support 
such  action,  and  that  U  to  ofler  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foredgn  Aid  BUI  setting  forth 
very  explicitly  that  aid  In  all  of  the  cate- 
gories heretofore  mentioned,  and  from  the 
varlotis  lnstUutloi:is  mentioned,  will  be  com- 
pletely and  unequivocally  terminated. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I 
have  knowTi  of  this  situation  for  a  long 
time,  and  have  spent  much  time  at- 
tempting to  have  it  ameliorated.  Un- 
questionably, the  claim  of  this  company 
is  valid.  I  shall  join  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  in  doing  every- 
thing ijossible  to  protect  American  In- 
dustry overseas. 


MANPOWER  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2974)  to  amend  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act  so  as  to  provide  for  more 
effective  development  and  utUizSition  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  resources  by  ex- 
imnding.  modernizing,  and  Improving 
operations  imder  such  act  at  both  Sta-te 
and  Federal  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  626,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDrNQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  42  strike  out  all  that  appears 
on  line  10  beginning  with  the  word  "not" 
through  the  word  "court" 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Murphy  assumed 
the  chair  a.s  Presiding  Officer.) 


OPPOSITION  TO  TITLE  IV  OF  S.  3296. 
THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  voted  for  the  1957  Civil  Rights 
Act.  the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  the 
1962  resolution  providing  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  abolish  the  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  in  Federal 
electloiis. 

I  voted  against  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  because,  among  other  things,  it  con- 
stituted, in  my  judgment,  a  serious  and 
unconstitutional  Invasion  of  property 
rights  and  opened  the  way,  through  the 
"blackjack"  title  VT  of  that  act.  for  the 
ruthless  withholding  of  Federal  funds 
from  States  which  are  reluctant  to  bow 
to  the  whims  of  Federal  bureaucrats. 

I  voted  against  the  so-called  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  not  becatisc  I  would 
deny  the  constitutional  rights  of  any 
qualified  elector  to  vote,  but  because  of 
my  belief  that  article  I,  section  2,  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  axUcle  IT,  sec- 
tion, 1  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
the  17th  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution clearly  empower  the  States  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  electors 
and,  therefore,  the  Federal  Congress 
laclts  the  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  ensurt  laws  which  have  the  effect  of 
qualifying  persons  to  vote  who  are  not 
otherwise  qualified,  under  State  laws,  to 
vote. 


I  have  never  doubted  for  one  moment, 
and  I  have  often  so  stated,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  as 
presently  constituted,  would  uphold  both 
the  1964  act  and  the  1965  act4  but  this  did 
not,  and  it  does  not  now.  change  my 
opinion  of  the  basic  unconstitutionality 
of  both  acts. 

THE    Crvn,    EIGHTS    ACT    OF    1  BBS 

The  Congress  has  now  been  asked  by 
the  President  to  enact  the  Ci%'ll  Rights 
Act  of  1966,  and  it  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  as  S.  3296. 

Title  I  of  this  act  deals  with  the  selec- 
tion and  assignment  of  jurors;  title  n 
deals  with  discrimination  in  the  selec- 
tion of  grand  and  petit  juries  In  State 
courts;  title  in  is  designed  to  further  fa- 
cilitate forced  Integration  in  the  schools 
and  other  public  facilities ;  title  IV  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  discrimination  In 
housing;  title  V  provides  new  and 
strengthened  criminal  penalties  to  pro- 
tect Negroes  and  cl\ll  rights  workers; 
and  title  VI  authorizes  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  bUl. 

As  I  have  said  on  pre\'lous  occasions. 
it  is  difficult  to  vote  against  a  bill  carr>"- 
Ing  a  civil  rights  title.  We  are  all  in 
favor  of  equal  civil  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  a  civil  rights  title  carries 
with  it  an  aura  of  respect  and  humani- 
tarlanlsm  that  immediately,  and  almost 
automatically  and  unequivocally,  com- 
mands veneration  and  support.  But  the 
title  of  "Civil  Rights"  may  be  misleading 
insofar  as  the  substantive  provisions  of 
a  legislative  measure  are  concerned. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 

The  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966 
Is  another  example  of  a  legislative  "wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing."  I  refer  to  the 
measure  as  a  so-called  civil  rights  act  for 
the  simple  reason  that  It  Is  not  truly  a 
civil  rights  act  at  all.  It  purports  to  In- 
sure and  protect  the  civil  rights  of  some 
people,  but  It  would  violate  the  constitu- 
tional and  civil  rights  of  others.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  violate  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  all  property  owners,  what- 
ever the  owners'  race. 

I  make  particular  reference  to  title  IV 
of  the  -act.  which  some  people  like  to  call 
the  "open  housing"  section  but  which 
can  t)e  more  accurately  labeled  the 
"forced  housing"  section.  If  ever  there 
were  a  disturbing  example  of  attempted 
governmental  interference  with  property 
rights  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
this  section  of  the  bill  is,  by  any  stand- 
ard, such  an  example.  It  Ls  so  mon- 
strously shocking  to  the  concepv  of  true 
civil  rights  as  to  be  outright  deceptive 
when  it  carries  a  civil  rights  label.  This 
section  does  violence  to  every  principle 
upon  which  the  constitutional,  legal,  and 
natural  rights  of  property  are  based. 

HTTMAN    RIGHTS    VS     PBOPKETT    UGHTB 

Now,  there  are  those  who  argue  that 
human  rights  are  above  property  rights, 
but  the  two  are,  in  fact,  inseparable. 
The  right  to  own,  use,  manage,  and  dis- 
pose of  real  property  is  a  profoundly 
basic  human  right.  This  is  a  human 
right  which  existed  long  before  the  Con- 
stitution.     The    natural    and    inherent 
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property  rights  of  man  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  eighth  commandment  in 
the  Decalogue,  propounded  on  Mount 
Slnal:  "Thou  shall  not  steal." 

Gottfried  Dletze,  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
In  his  book,  "In  Defense  of  Property," 
says  that: 

The  freedom  of  men  consists  of  particu- 
lar, specific  rights  or  liberties.  These  rights 
can  b«  classified  lato  two  major  categories, 
namely,  the  liberal  rights  to  be  free  froro 
coercion  and  the  democratic  rights  to  par- 
ticipate In  government  Property  rights,  con- 
stituting a  protnlnpnt  part  of  the  first  group, 
are  superior  to  the  rights  of  the  latter  group. 

Jean  Bodin,  in  the  16th  century,  re- 
ferred to  the  opponents  of  private  prop- 
erty as  foolhardy  dreamers: 

In  tafclng  away  these  words  of  Mine  and 
Thine,  they  ruyie  the  foundation  of  all  Com- 
monweales,  th^  which  were  chiefly  estab- 
lished to  yield  unto  every  man  that  which 
Is  his  own. 

St.  Augustine  had  this  to  say  about 
property :  ' 

Whence  does  each  possess  what  he  does 
possess''  Is  It  not  human  right?  For  by 
divine  right  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fullness  thereof"  poor  and  rich  are  sup- 
ported by  one  and  the  same  earth.  But  It  Is 
by  human  right  he  salth,  "This  estate  is 
mine,  this  house  Is  mine,  this  slave  Is  mine." 

Sir  John  Fortescue  maintained  that 
property  existed  prior  to  human  law — a 
popular  theoi-y  convenient  for  limiting 
the  claims  of  government. 

Fortescue  defended  the  rights  of  in- 
heritance by  reference  to  the  divine 
edict: 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  fac«  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,  till  thou  return  uiito  the  ground. 

He  maintained  that  man  was  thus 
granted  a  property  in  the  things  he 
should  acquire  by  his  labor,  for  since  the 
bread  which  a  man  gained  by  labor  was 
his  own.  and  no  man  could  eat  bread 
without  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow, 
every  man  who  toiled  not  was  prohibited 
from  eating  the  bread  which  another 
man  had  acquired  by  his  own  sweat; 
property  in  the  bread  so  gained  accrued 
only  to  the  man  who  labored  for  it,  and 
in  this  way  property  capable  of  descent 
first  originated. 

John  Locke,  who  lived  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century,  believed  that 
propert"  was  one  of  the  sacre^  trinity 
of  natural  rights.  Locke  maintained 
tliat  private  property  is  an  institution 
of  nature  rather  than  an  institution  of 
men.  He  maintained  that  Adam  and 
his  posterity  were  born  with  property 
rights  but  that  political  rights  evolved 
from  agreements  among  men. 

Sir  WUUam  Blackstone,  In  the  18th 
century,  wrote  thusly. 

There  is  nothing  which  bo  generally  strikes 
the  Imagination,  and  engages  the  affections 
of  mankind,  as  the  right  of  property:  or 
that  sole  and  despotic  dominion  which  one 
man  claims  and  exercises  over  the  external 
things  of  the  world,  in  total  exclusion  of  the 
right  of  any  other  individual  in  the  uni- 
verse 

The  Encyclopedia  Britarmica  of  177a- 
83  specified  that  every  Briton  was  en- 
dowed from  birth  with  the  "three  great 


and  primary  rights  of  personal  security, 
personal  liberty,  and  private  property." 
Edmund  Burke,  in  his  "Reflections  on 
the  Revolution  in  France,"  published  in 
1790,  wrote: 

I  should  therefore  suspend  my  congratula- 
tions on  the  new  liberty  of  Prance  until  I 
was  Informed  how  It  had  been  combined  with 
government  •  •  •  with  solidity  and  prop- 
erty, with  peace  and  order  •  •  *.  All  these 
(In  their  way)  are  good  things,  too;  and 
without  them  liberty  Is  not  a  benefit  whilst 
It  lasts,  and  Is  not  likely  to  continue  long. 

James  Madison's  reference  in  the  10th 
Federalist  Paper  to  "the  diversity  in  the 
faculties  of  men,  from  which  the  rights 
of  property  originate,"  and  to  the  'dif- 
ferent and  unequal  faculties  of  acquiring 
property"  from  which  "the  possession  of 
different  degrees  and  kinds  of  property 
Immediately  results,"  are  clearly  Lock- 
ean. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 
•  property  rights  usually  received  protec- 
tion under  the  contract  clause.  As  early 
as  1787,  John  Marshall  wrote  to  Joseph 
Story,  his  future  colleague  on  the  Bench, 
that  he  considered  the  clause  that  no 
State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts  to  be  of  "high 
value."  As  Chief  Justice,  by  employing 
a  far  broader  conception  of  contract 
than  had  been  prevalent  in  1787,  and  by 
combining  this  conception  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  18th  century  natural  law. 
he  was  able  to  make  of  the  contract 
clause  a  mightly  instruipent  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  lirlvate  property. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  he  did  so  in 
order  to  promote  national  power.  It  is 
probably  more  correct  that  the  great 
disciple  of  Hamilton  believed  that  the 
protection  of  property  was  of  primary 
concern.  Like  Hamilton,  Marshall  con- 
sidered a  more  perfect  Union  as  a  means 
for  securing  the  rights  of  the  Individual, 
among  wiiich  those  of  property  figured 
prominently.  He  never  altered  his  opin- 
ion. Toward  the  end  of  his  career.  Mar- 
shall was  a  "supreme  conservative" 
rather  than  a  nationalist,  a  man  who 
wanted  protection  of  property  more  than 
anything  else. 

In  the  American  Democrat,  1838, 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  spoke  of  prop- 
erty as  "the  base  of  all  civilization,"  and 
of  the  rights  of  ownership  as  created  by 
labor,  human  or  animal,  he  said: 

The  food  obtained  by  his  toll,  cannot  be 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  man.  or  beast, 
without  doing  violence  to  one  of  the  first  of 
our  natural  rights 

Ln  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  Story 
had  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  John 
Marshall,  and  made  statements  that 
were  £is  good  as  any  that  were  made  in 
defense  of  property.  In  1821.  he  wrote 
Marshall  on  the  situation  in  his  home 
State  of  Massachusetts: 

Considering  the  popular  cant  and  popular 
prejudices.  I  have  some  fears  that  we  shall 
not  have  wisdom  enough  to  maintiiln  our- 
selves upon  the  present  decided  b:isls  that 
protects  property 

In  his  remarks  on  the  contract  clause. 
Story  quotes  with  approval  the  44th  essay 
of  the  Federalist  Papers  with  its  strong 
denunciation  of  legislative  activities  that 
are  Inimical  to  property  rights,  and  gives 


a  broad  interpretation  of  the  clause 
Having  praised  the  provision  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  he  wrltei 
on  the  concluding  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  which  provides  that  private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  due  process  of  law : 

This  Is  an  affirmance  of  a  great  doctrine 
established  by  the  common  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  private  property  It  Is  founded 
In  natural  equity,  and  Is  laid  down  by  Jurlju 
as  a  principle  of  universal  law  Indeed.  In 
a  free  government,  almost  all  other  rights 
would  become  utterly  worthless.  If  ihe  gov- 
ernment possessed  an  uncontrollable  power 
over  the  private  fortune  of  every  citizen. 
One  of  the  fundamental  objects  of  every 
good  government  must  be  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  Ju.stlce;  and  how  vain  it  would  be 
to  speal^  of  such  an  admmlstrailon,  when  all 
property  Is  subject  to  the  will  or  caprice 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  rxUers 

Life,  liberty,  and  property  had  been 
equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Engli.sh  sovereign  since  King  John  at- 
tached his  signature  to  the  great  charter 
"in  the  meadow  which  is  called  Runny- 
mede,  between  Windsor  and  Staines,  on 
the  15th  day  of  June,  in  the  17th  year  of 
our  reign,"  and  life,  liberty,  and  property 
were,  by  the  constitutions  of  the  re- 
cently established  governments  equally 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  those  gov- 
ernments. Man's  life  and  his  liberty 
could  only  be  taken.  If  the  public  good  de- 
manded it,  after  trial  by  jury  Likewise. 
a  man  could  be  shorn  of  his  property  or 
his  property  rights  only  after  proper 
trial  and  just  compensation.  These 
three  cardinal  rights  were  coequal  and 
not  one  was  subordinate  to  another. 

Our  constitutional  forebears  had  great 
respect  for  property  and  the  rights  of 
property  owners,  and  the  Constitution  is 
replete  with  provisions  securing  the 
rights  which  attach  to  property.  The 
same  can  be  .said  with  regard  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  in  these  flr.>5t  10  amend- 
ments we  find  again  that  our  forebears 
sought  to  protect  not  only  personal 
rights,  but  property  rights  as  well. 

In  the  14th  amendment,  insofar  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  as  written,  was 
concerned,  proF>erty  rights  were  on  a 
parity  with  personal  rights.  Property 
rights  as  well  as  personal  rights  were 
protected  by  due  process  Unlawful 
seizure  of  either  property  or  person 
were  prohibited.  Litigants  over  prop- 
erty were  entitled  to  trial  by  jury  as 
when  the  life  or  liberty  of  the  litigants 
was  involved 

Of  course,  the  law  balances  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  the  free  and  un- 
trammeled  use  of  his  property  against 
the  Interests  of  society.  This  is  why  the 
doctrine  of  nuisances  evolved.  A  man  l.s 
free  to  use  his  property  as  he  desires 
only  to  the  extent  that  he  does  not  in- 
jure others  In  doing  so. 

The  power  of  the  Government  to  tax 
property  or  the  profits  thereof  Is  itself 
a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  limit  the  profits  of  property 
for  public  purposes. 

The  concept  of  eminent  domain  should 
also  be  mentioned  here.  This  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  take  the 
property  of  an  individual  was  recognized 
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bT  the  courts  subject  to  two  stringent  Any  plaintiff,  under  this  section  of  the 

rtBtrtctlona.    The  taking  must  be  for  a  bill,  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  a  US 

nnbllc  u*e,  and  the  owmer  must  be  paid  court,  and   the  court  may  appoint  an 

htft  compensation.  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  and  authorize 


Take  away  this  basic  human  right — 
the  right  to  own,  use,  manage,  and  dis- 
pose of  one's  own  property — and  what 
will  happen  to  American  free  enterprise? 
What  will  happen  to  the  individual 
American's  incentive  to  labor  and  save 
and  build  for  himself  and  his  children'' 
VThat  will  happen  to  that  basic  concept 


commencement   of   the   action   without 
payment  of  fees,  cost,  or  security. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
may  intervene  for,  or  in  the  name  of,  the 
United  States  If  he  certifies  that  the 
action  Is  of  peneral  public  importance, 
with  the  United  States  being  entitled  to 
the  same  relief  »s  If  It  had  instituted 


of  freedom,  that  one  has  a  moral  and     the    action       The    defendant    property 
legal  and   natural    right   to    enjoy    the  '  '"   ^-—   *"   '       '"'" 

(nilts  of  his  own  just  labors  and  the 
product  of  his  own  honest  sweat?  What 
will  have  «become  of  the  priceless  con- 
cept so  clearly  enunciated  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  English  jurist  and  political 
philosopher,  "For  a  man's  house  is  his 
ca-itle"?  The  concept  had  appeared 
earlier  in  various  Latin  maxims,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  are  concerned  with 
Ihi.sidea. 

And  if  the  Federal  Government  may 
Interfere  with  the  constitutional,  legal, 
and  natural  rights  of  the  owTicr  in  the 
.•^e.  lease  or  rental  of  real  property, 
what  will  hinder  an  all-powerful  Federal 
Government  from  arrogating  to  itself 
the  power,  at  some  future  time.  U\.  con- 
trol the  terms  of  sale  or  the  price  of  the 
rental''  What  will  hinder  the  Federal 
Crovemment  from  arrogating  to  itself 
the  power,  at  some  future  time,  to  control 
the  use  and  distwsal  of  the  household 
furnishings  and  other  personal  property 
of  an  owner?  Farfetched''  Not  at  all. 
If  one  may  judge  by  recent  experience. 

The  sradual  erosion  of  property  rights 
which  we  have  seen  taking  place,  un- 
noticed to  some  people,  but  at  the  ad- 
vocacy nf  others,  will  receive  a  massive 
impetus  if  title  IV  of  this  bill  Is  enacted. 


WI!»T    DOKS    TnXE    IV    PROVIDE? 

Title  IV  makes  it  unlawful  for  the 
owner  of  any  building  or  land  used  for 
residential  purposes  to  refuse  to  sell, 
rent,  or  lease  .such  dwelling  or  land  to 
any  person  If  such  refu.sal  constitutes 
discrimination.  It  will  be  unlawful  for 
the  owner  to  publish  any  notice  or 
advertisement,  with  re.spect  to  the  sale. 
rental,  or  lease  of  a  dwelling,  that  Indi- 
cates any  preference  or  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin  It  will  also  be  unlawful  for  any 
bank,  Insurance  companj-  or  other  lend- 
ing irtstilution  to  deny  loans  Uj  persons 
applying  therefor  for  the  purix).se  of  pur- 
rha-slnj?  dwellings  If  such  denial  consti- 
tutes di.scrimination. 

Of  course,  in.stances  of  discrimination 
in  the  rental  or  sale  of  property  based  on 
relielon  or  national  origin  are  relatively 
i^re,  but  these  terms  have  been  included 
t^  make  the  legislation  more  palatable 


owner,  of  course,  will  have  to  furnish 
ills  own  attorney  and  pit  hLs  owai  re- 
source.s,  be  they  great  or  small,  against 
the  all-powerful  Federal  Department  of 
Justice  and  it.s  lawyers  whose  salaries 
his  own  taxes  help  to  pay. 

The  court  may  grant  such  relief  as  It 
deems  appropriate  including  a  temporary- 
or  permanent  injunction,  restraining? 
order  or  other  order,  and  )t  may  award 
damages  to  the  plaintiff  including  dam- 
aijes  for  humiliation  and  mental  i>ain  and 
suffering,  and  up  to  $500  punitive  dam- 
ages. The  court  may  also  allow  a  pre- 
vailing plaintiff  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  as  part  of  the  costs.  No  provision  is 
made,  however,  for  allowing  a  prevailing 
defendant  an  attorney's  fee  as  part  of 
the  costs  of  successfully  defending  his 
case  against  an  unjust  charge.  This  is 
Inequitable,  because  if  it  is  fair  for  the 
prevailing  plaintiff  to  be  allowed  an  at- 
torney's fee,  it  should  be  fair  for  the 
prevailing  defendant  to  be  allowed  an 
attorney's  fees,  and  there  is  ample  prec- 
edent. 

I  submit  that  this  legislation  is  uncon- 
stitutional in  that  it  is  weighted  against 
the  property  owner,  denying  him  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law,  and  insofar 
as  it  constitutes  governmental  interfer- 
ence vtTth  his  ownership,  use,  manage- 
ment and  freedom  to  dispose  of  his  prop- 
erty, it  deprives  him  of  property  without 
due  process  and  thus  contravenes  the 
fift,h  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 

I  have  not  reached  any  decision  as  to 
the  other  sections  of  this  bill,  but  my 
study  of  the  "forced  housing"  section 
convinces  me  that  it  is  an  invasion  of 
property  rights,  whether  the  property 
owner  is  white  or  nonwhite,  and  is  thus 
unfair  and  unconstitutional. 

I  recognize  that  every  man  has  a  right 
to  buy  or  rent  property,  but,  by  the  same 
token,  the  owner  of  property  has  an 
equal  right  to  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  if  he 
so  chooses,  and,  in  my  judgment,  he  is 
not  duty  bound  to  explain  his  rea.sons. 

Christ  admonished  us  to  "love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  but  he  did  not  deny 
one's  right  to  choose  his  associate  or  his 
neighbor.  In  this  regard,  it  may  also 
profit  one  to  reflect  upon  Christ's  par- 


Why   Vnf  legislation    does   not    make    it   .^ble  of  the  laborers  hired  for  the  vine 


unlawful  for  property  owners  to  dis- 
cnminate  against  elderly  people  or 
agai.n.st  parents  with  children  has  not 
been  explained,  but  one  may  conjecture 
that  it  is  perhaps  becau.se  the  elderly 
folks  and  the  large  families  have  not  yet 
taken  to  the  picket  Unes  and  have  been 
noticeably  absent  from  the  sit-ins  and, 
^us  far,  have  not  threatened  to  riot. 


yard,  in  which  parable  the  householder, 
in  reference  to  his  property,  answered 
his  critics  by  sayirig. 

Is  It  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will 
with  mine  own? 

If  a  man,  white  or  Negro,  of  his  own 
volition,  wishes  to  sell  or  rent  to  a  party 
of  another  color,  that,  in  my  judgment. 


is  his  prerogative,  and  he  carmot  legally 
be  prevented  from  so  doing  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  should  be  imder  com- 
puLsion  to  do  so.  against  his  own  free 
will,  by  virtue  of  goverrunental  con- 
straints of  any  sort. 

I  realize  that  one  who  opposes  this 
so-called  civil  rights  proposal  runs  the 
risk  of  being  labeled  a  bigot  by  the  anti- 
bigot  bigots,  but  I  feel  that  m.y  position 
is  constitutionally  sound.  It  is  a  posi- 
tion that  protects  property  rights,  a  basic 
human  right,  of  both  Negro  and  white 
property  owners,  against  governmental 
Invasion. 

DOES  CONGKE&S  HAVK  POWER  TO  PEOHIBIT  R.".- 
ClAL  DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  RtNTAL.  SA.1.1 
USE.    AND    OCCL-PANCY    07    PRIVATE     HOUSING? 

The  administration  s  spokesmen  have 
no  doubt  that  constitutional  bases  for 
title  IV  are  to  be  found  In  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  commerce  clause. 
There  are  others,  however,  who  have  pro- 
nomiced  doubts  atwut  the  elTicacy  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  constitutional 
provisions  as  a  basis  for  Federal  lepisla- 
tion  restricting  rights  ^-hich  have  here- 
tofore been  considered  so  per.sonal  and 
transactions  which  have  been  considered 
so  local  that  no  power  of  Congress  could 
reach  them. 

Of  course,  the  ultimate  resolution  of 
the  constitutional  is.sues.  raised  by  title 

IV  must  await  action  by  tlie  Supreme 
Court  if  Congre.ss  indeed  enacts  title 
IV.  The  Congress,  however,  has  fen  ob- 
ligation to  make  its  own  initial  de- 
termination. 

THE    POWER    or    CONGRESS    VKDEB    THE     1*TH 
AMENDMENT 

From  1883,  when  it  decided  the  Crvil 
Rights  Cases,  109  U.S.  3  1 18831  through 
March  28.  1966.  when  it  decided  United 
States  V.  Price.  383  U.S.  787,  and  Umted 
States  V  Guest.  383.  U.S.  74.5.  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  consistently  held  that 
the  14th  amendment  protects  the  indi- 
vidual against  State  action,  not  against 
wroncs  done  by  individuals  As  it  stated 
in  Shelley  v.  Kramer.  334  U£.  1,  13 
(1948^  ; 

.  the  action  lnhiblt.ed  by  the  First 
Section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is 
only  such  action  as  may  fairly  be  said  to  be 
that  of  the  Stat«s,  That  Amendment  erecw 
no  shield  against  merely  private  conduct, 
however   discriminator}-  or   WTongful. 

Most    recently,    in    United    States    v. 

Guest,  supra  (decided  March  28.  1966. 
slip  opinion,  p.  9'  the  Court  said: 
It  Is  a  commonplace  that  rights  under  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  Itself  arise  only 
where  there  has  been  involvement  of  the 
St.ate  or  of  one  acting  under  the  color  of 
lt.«  authority  The  Equal  Protection  Clause 
"does  not  .  .  add  anything  to  the  rights 
which  one  citizen  has  under  the  Constitu- 
tion agalni^t  another"  United  States  v. 
Cruik.'>hank.  92  U.S  542.  554-565.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  more  recently  put  It.  "The 
Pourteeoth  Amendment  protects  the  Indi- 
vidual against  state  action .  not  against 
wrongs  done  by  Individuals  "     United  State! 

V  Williams.  341  U.S.  70  92  (dissenting  opin- 
ion i  TTils  has  been  the  view  of  the  Court 
from  the  beginning.  United  States  \.  Crvik- 
shank,  sup'a  United  States  v.  Harru,  106  TJJB 
629:  CuiJ  Rights  Cases.  109  U.S  3;  Hodges 
V  United  States  203  U.S.  1:  United  Statej> 
V.    Powell.    212    US     564.      It    remain*    the 
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Courfs  ^«w  today.  8«e  e.g.  Kvana  v.  New- 
ton. 383  U.S.  a»«  (1066);  VnUed  States  ▼. 
Price,  rupra. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Cases,  supra,  the 
Court  did  more  than  hold  that  the  14th 
amendment  Itself  did  not  reach  an  in- 
dividual's acts  of  discrimination;  It  held 
that  Congress.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  power 
to  enforce  the  14th  amendment,  could 
not  reach  an  Individual's  acts  of  dis- 
crimination. It  held  unconstitutional 
sections  1  and  2  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1875  (c.  114  55  1  and  2,  18  Stat.  335, 
336)  which  guaranteed  all  persons  the 
right  to  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accom- 
modations and  privileges  of  Inns,  public 
conveyances  on  land  and  water,  theaters, 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement 
without  regard  to  race  or  color,  and  pun- 
ished violations  of  those  rights.  Al- 
though this  case  has  not  been  overruled, 
that  aspect  of  It  which  would  deny  to 
Congress  the  power  to  punish  Individuals 
for  Interfering  with  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  14th  amendment  may  well  be 
overruled  as  soon  as  the  Court  Is  pre- 
sented with  a  case  In  which  such  a  hold- 
ing would  be  appropriate. 

In  considering  the  cases  In  which  dis- 
crimination In  housing  has  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Issue  of 
Judicial  enforcement  of  racially  restric- 
tive covenants  was  reached  In  Shelley 
against  Kraemer,  supra.  Covenants  re- 
stricting occupancy  to  members  of  the 
Caucasian  race  had  been  enforced  by 
State  court  orders  which  enjoined  Negro 
purchasers  from  continuing  to  occupy 
the  properties.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  Judicial  enforcement  of  racially  re- 
strictive covenants  was  State  action  pro- 
hibited by  the  14th  amendment.  In  an 
opinion  to  which  there  was  no  dissent, 
though  three  Justices  did  not  participate, 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Vinson  noted,  however, 
that  the  14th  amendment  "erects  no 
shield  against  merely  private  conduct, 
however  discriminatory  or  wrongful" 
and  stated : 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  reatrlctlve 
agreements  standing  alone  cannot  be  re- 
garded AS  Violative  of  any  rights  guaranteed 
to  petitioners  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. So  long  as  the  purpose*  ot  those 
a^aements  are  effectuated  by  volvmtary  ad- 
herence to  their  terms.  It  would  appear  clear 
that  there  has  been  no  action  by  the  State 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Amendment  have 
not  been  violated.    Id.  at  13. 

On  the  same  day.  the  Court  considered 
arguments  that  enforcement  of  such 
covenants  by  courts  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  violated  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment.  In  Hurd  v. 
Hodge.  334  UjS.  24  a948>.  the  Court 
found  it  unnecessary  to  doc'de  that  con- 
stitutional question,  holding  Instead  that 
enforcement  by  District  of  Columbia 
courts  violated  a  statute  derived  from 
section  1  of  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866. 
The  statute  provides : 

All  cltlrena  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  same  right,  in  every  State  and  Territory. 
a«  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens  thereof  to  in- 
herit, purchase,  lease,  sell.  hold,  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property  (Now  found 
at  43  VS.C   i  1983  ( 19«4  i  ) 

Of  that  statute,  the  Court  said: 
We  may  start  with  the  prcpoeltlon  that  the 
statute   does   not   Invalidate   private  restric- 
tive agreements  so  long  as  the   purpoaea  of 


these  a«reementa  are  achieved  by  the  parties 
through  voluntary  adherence  to  the  terms. 
The  action  toward  which  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  under  coosideratlon  is  directed 
la  governmental  action.     Id.  at  31. 

The  Court  also  stated,  however,  that, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  statute,  the 
District/ of  Columbia  courts  could  not 
have  enforced  such  restrictive  covenants 
because  it  would  have  been  contrary  to 
the  public  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  them  "to  exercise  general  equi- 
table powers  to  compel  action  denied  the 
State  courts  where  such  State  action  has 
been  held  to  be  violative  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws." 

It  was  in  Barrows  v.  Jackson,  346  U.S. 
249  (1953),  that  the  Court  held  that  Ju- 
dicial enforcement  of  such  covenants  by 
assessment  of  damages  was  prohibited. 
But  again  in  Barrows,  the  Court  cited 
with  approval  the  language  of  Shelly 
indicating  that  racially  restrictive  cov- 
enants were  not  prohibited  by  the  14th 
amendments.    Id.  at  253. 

There  stands  the  matter  of  racially  re- 
strictive covenants.  They  are  not  en- 
forceable but  they  are  not  void. 

The  more  recent  decisions,  though  they 
do  not  deal  with  residences,  do  deal  with 
privately  owned  facilities  or  private  acts 
of  one  kind  or  another.  The  rationale 
the  Court  has  used  to  find  in  them 
violations  of  the  14th  amendment  is  to 
find  In  them  links  with  the  State  which 
convert  them  from  individual  action  to 
"State  action".  Thus,  in  Terry  v  Adarrn^ 
345  U.S.  461  (1953) .  the  Court  prohibited 
the  Jaybird  Party  in  Texas,  a  private 
club,  from  excluding  Negroe.s  becau.<;e  the 
function  it  performed  was  an  Integral 
part  of  the  election  process  even  though 
not  formally  recognized  by  State  law. 
The  function  the  club  performed  was  so 
much  a  public  one  that  its  private  act 
of  discrimination  constituted  "State  ac- 
tion" prohibited  by  the  14th  amendment. 

In  Peterson  v.  Greenville,  373  US.  244 
(1963^.  the  link  was  found  In  a  city 
ordinance  requiring  separation  of  the 
races  in  restaurants.  In  Lombard  v. 
Louisiana,  373  U.S.  267  (1963).  there  was 
neither  a  State  statute  nor  a  city  ordi- 
nance requiring  separation  of  the  races. 
In  reversing  convictions  for  violation  of 
a  trespass  statute,  the  Court  did  not  hold 
the  statute  Invalid  or  even  Inapplicable 
to  enforce  refusals  of  service  becau.se  of 
race,  but  simply  unenforceable  in  the.se 
particular  cases  because  there  had  been 
statements  by  t^e  mayor  and  the  super- 
intendent of  police  to  the  effect  that  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  would  not  permit 
Negroes  to  seek  desegregated  service  In 
restaurants  The  .statements  of  these 
ofHcials  linked  the  discrimination  to  the 
State. 

In  Peterson,  the  Court  said . 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  under  our  decl- 
BlooB  "private  conduct  abridging  individual 
rights  does  no  violence  to  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  unles.s  to  some  significant  ex- 
tent the  State  In  any  of  its  manifestations 
has  been  found  to  have  become  Involved  In 
it."  (Citations  omitted)  373  US  244  347 
(1963). 

And  In  his  concurring  opinion,  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  stated : 

The  ultimate  substantive  question  is 
whether  there  has   been   "State   action   of   a 


partlcxUar  oharaeter"  (OtvU  Aightt  Cktn 
rupro  (109  V£.  at  II)) — whether  U»  fll^r-' 
acter  of  the  State's  Involvement  in  aa  ada- 
trary  discrimination  Is  such  that  it  shonM  b« 
held  responsible  for  the  discrimination.  Thli 
limitation  on  the  scope  of  the  prohnNttou 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  serves  sevsrtl 
yltal  functions  In  our  system.  Dnderlyliu 
the  cases  Involving  an  aUeged  denial  of  equal 
protection  by  ostensibly  private  action  u  s 
clash  of  competing  consUtuUonal  claims  of 
a  higher  order:  Uberty  and  equality.  Pree- 
dom  of  the  Individual  to  choose  his  assoclatss 
or  his  neighbors,  to  use  and  dispose  of  his 
property  as  he  sees  fit.  to  be  Irrational,  arbi- 
trary, caprtclouB.  even  unjust  in  his  personal 
relations  are  things  all  entitled  to  a  large 
measure  of  protection  from  governmental 
Interference.  This  liberty  would  be  overrid- 
den In  the  name  of  equality.  If  the  stricture* 
of  the  Amendment  were  applied  to  govern- 
mental and  private  action  without  dlsUnc- 
tlon.  Also  Inherent  In  the  concept  of  state 
action  are  valuee  of  federalism,  a  recognition 
that  there  are  areas  of  private  rights  upon 
which  federal  power  should  not  lay  a  heary 
hand  and  which  should  properly  be  left  to 
the  more  precise  Instruments  of  local  author- 
ity.    Id.  at  249-50. 

In  the  Lombard  case,  supra,  in  which 
the  link  with  the  State  was  found  in  the 
statements  of  the  mayor  and  chief  of 
police.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  though  he 
joined  In  the  Courfs  opinion,  wrote  a 
separate  concurring  opinion  in  which  he 
stated  his  view  that  even  in  the  absence 
of  any  exhortations  by  governmental  offi- 
cers, the  convictions  could  not  stand.  He 
would  have  extended  the  rule  of  Marsh  v. 
Alabama.  326  UJS.  501  (1946i.  and  held 
that  the  14th  amendment  prohibited 
discrimination  in  all  privately-owned 
public  restaurants  just  as  Marsh  pro- 
hibited discrimination  in  a  privately- 
owned  company  town.  He  drew  a  care- 
ful distinction,  however,  between  a  res- 
taurant business  and  a  home: 

If  this  were  an  Intrusion  of  a  man's  home 
or  yard  or  farm  or  garden,  the  property  owner 
could  seek  and  obtain  the  aid  of  the  State 
agaln.st  the  intruder  For  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
as  applied  to  the  States  through  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, cists  Its  weight  on  the  side  of  the 
privacy  of  homes.  The  Third  Amendment 
with  Its  ban  on  the  quartering  of  soldiers  In 
private  homes  radiates  that  philosophy  The 
Fourth  Amendment,  while  concerned  with 
official  Invasions  of  privacy  through  searches 
.'ind  seizures.  Is  eloquent  testimony  of  the 
sanctity  of  private  premises.  For  even  when 
the  police  enter  private  precincts  they  must 
with  rare  exceptions,  come  armed  with  a  war- 
rant Issued  by  a  magistrate.  A  private  per- 
son has  no  standing  to  obtain  oven  limited 
access.  The  principle  that  a  man's  home  U 
his  castle  Is  basic  to  out  .system  of  Jurispru- 
dence     373  US   267,  274-75. 

Mr,  Justice  Goldberg,  in  his  opinion  in 
Bell  v.  Maryland.  378  U.S.  226  <  1964 ' ,  was 
careful  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
protection  afforded  a  man's  private  and 
his  public  choices,  between  civil  rights 
and  social  rights: 

Prejudice  and  bigotry  In  any  form  are 
regrettable,  but  It  Is  the  constitutional  right 
of  pverv  person  to  close  his  home  or  club  to 
anr  person  or  to  chooee  his  social  Intimates 
p.nd  business  partners  solelv  on  the  basin  of 
p^rronil  prejudices  Including  race  These 
and  other  rights  pertaining  to  privacy  and 
private  association  are  themselves  constitu- 
tion Uly  protected  liberties. 

Indeed,  the  coastltutlonal  protecuon  ex- 
tended to  privacy  and  private  association  as- 
sures against  the  Imposition  of  social  equal- 
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Ity  AS  noted  before,  the  Ctongrees  that  en- 
scted  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  par- 
ticularly conscious  that  the  "cIvU"  rights  of 
man  should  be  distinguished  from  his  "so- 
cial" rights. 

CONCl-rSIONS   ON    TH*    MTH    AMENDMENT    AS    A 
8A.SIS    FOB     A    rEDERAl.    FAIK    HOUSING    LAW 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  held 
that  the  14th  amendment  In  any  way 
lltnlus  an  owner's  right  to  refuse  to  sell  or 
lease  a  home  or  apartment  on  racial 
grounds.  It  has  not  yet  held  that  where  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  exercises  no 
element  of  coercion  upon  a  homeowner 
to  dLscrlminate,  the  homeowner  Is  not 
free  to  discriminate  without  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  14th  amendment.  The 
Court  has  not  even  been  able  to  muster  a 
majority  to  hold  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  owner  of  a  restaurant 
or  other  place  of  public  accommodation 
from  discriminating  among  customers 
on  account  of  race,  which  is  a  much 
ea.<;ier  conclusion  to  support.     See  Bell 

V  Maryland  378  US    226  '1964). 

To  conclude  that  the  14th  amendment, 
itself,  does  not  prohibit  the  homeowner 
from  discriminating  on  account  of  race 
is  not  nece.ssarily  to  conclude  that,  in  the 
exercbe  of  its  power  to  enforce  the  14th 
amendment,  the  Congress  could  not  pro- 
hibit such  discrimination  However,  the 
Court  has  held,  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases. 
.■iupra.  that  the  14th  amendment  does  not 
empower  the  Congress  to  prohibit  owners 
of  inns,  carriers,  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment from  discriminating  on  account  of 
race.  Although  Congress,  in  1964.  en- 
acted new  legislation  prohibiting  owTiers 
of  certain  inns,  restaurants,  and  places  of 
amu.vment  affecting  commerce  from 
discriminating  on  account  of  race,  basing 
ihp  act  in  part  on  Its  power  to  enforce 
the  14th  amendment,  the  Court  has  held 
the  legislation  constitutional  on  the  basis 
of  the  commerce  power.  Two  of  the 
Ju.stices  would  have  upheld  the  law  on 
the  basis  of  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  v.  United 
States.  379  U.S.  241  (1964)  :  Katzenbach 

V  McClung.  379  U.S.  294  '1964^. 

To  the  extent  that  the  civil  rights 
cases,  supra,  would  confine  the  power  of 
the  Congress  under  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  adoption  of  "appro- 
priate legislation  for  correcting  the  ef- 
fects of,  prohibited  State  laws  and  State 
acts,  and  thus  to  render  them  effectually 
null,  void,  and  innocuous."  three  ju.stices 
have  indicated  a  readlne.ss  to  overrule  it. 
United  States  against  Guest,  supra,  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan.  joined  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
concurring  in  part  emd  dissenting  in 
part,  slip  opinion  at  9.  To  the  extent 
that  the  civil  rights  cases  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  conclusion  that  "the 
specific  language  of  section  5  empowers 
the  Congress  to  enact  laws  punishing  all 
conspiracies — with  or  without  State  ac- 
tion—that interfere  with  14th  amend- 
ment rights"  three  additional  justices 
have  Indicated  a  willingness  to  overrule 
It  without  specifically  naming  It,  Id., 
concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Clark, 
joined  by  Mr.  Justice  Black  and  Mr. 
JusUce  Fortas,  slip  opinion  at  2.  Can 
these  three  and  three  be  put  together  to 
add  up  to  a  majority  that  would  hold 
tlUe  IV  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  congres- 


sional   power    under    section    5?      Not 
necessarily. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  what 
would  seem  to  be,  or  at  least  about  to  be- 
come, a  completely  valid  assimiptlon. 
that  section  5  does  empower  Congress  to 
enact  laws  punishing  all  conspiracies — 
with  or  without  State  action — that  inter- 
fere with  14th  amendment  rights.  Is  the 
right  of  a  prospective  home  buyer  not  to 
have  his  purchase  offer  refused  on  ac- 
count of  his  race  such  a  right?  It  has 
never  been  held  to  be,  and  the  combined 
opinions  in  Guest,  supra,  would  not  seem 
to  compel  such  a  conclusion. 

In  measuring  the  breadth  of  Federal 
power  to  be  inferred  from  the  dictum,  in 
Guest,  that  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment "empowers  the  Congress  to  enact 
laws  punishing  all  conspiracies — with  or 
without  State  action — that  interfere  with 
14th  amendment  rights."  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  acts  with  which  the  Court 
was  there  concerned,  were  conspiracies 
carried  out  in  part  "by  shooting  Negroes; 
by  beating  Negroes;  by  killing  Negroes." 
They  were  acts  clearly  criminal  and  the 
only  question  was  whether  the  United 
States  had  made  them  punishable  or  had 
the  power  to  make  them  punishable  by 
Federal  law.  To  the  extent  that  title 
IV  prohibits  the  intimidation  or  coercion 
of  a  mob  attempting  to  prevent  a  Negro 
family  from  moving  Into  a  neighbor- 
hood, the  dicta  in  Guest  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  14th  amendment  is  a 
sound  constitutional  basis  for  title  IV. 
The  acts  reached  are  clearly  criminal 
and  the  only  question  Is  whether  the 
Congress  has  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  States  to  punish  them.  To  the 
extent  that  title  IV  forbids  an  individual 
homeowner  to  refuse  to  sell  his  home, 
or  rent  an  apartment  or  room  In  it  be- 
cause of  the  race  of  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser, there  would  seem  to  be  a  leap 
beyond  the  dicta  in  Guest.  Nothing  in 
the  14th  amendment  makes  the  dis- 
criminatory act  of  the  homeowner  in  re- 
fusing to  sell  or  rent  on  account  of  race 
unlawful.  Nothing  in  the  14th  amend- 
ment, as  It  has  been  construed  until  now, 
requires  the  State  to  make  such  dis- 
criminatory act  unlawful.  What  14th 
amendment  right  would  Congress  be  en- 
forcing? 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  argues 
persuasively  that  Federal  prohibition  of 
discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing  is  an  appropriate  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  enforce  the  14th 
amendment: 

Segregated  housing  Is  deeply  corrosive 
both  for  the  individual  and  for  his  commu- 
nity. It  isolates  racial  minorities  from  the 
public  life  of  the  community.  It  means  In- 
ferior public  education,  recreation,  health, 
sanitation  and  transportation  servlcee  and 
fa/?llltles  It  means  denial  of  access  to  train- 
ing and  employment  and  business  opjwrtu- 
nltles  It  prevents  the  Inhabitants  of  ghettos 
from  liberating  themselves,  and  It  prevents 
the  federal,  state  and  local  governments  and 
private  groups  and  Institutions  from  ful- 
filling their  responsibility  and  desire  to  help 
this  liberation. 

I  have  pointed  out  already  how  segregated 
living  is  both  a  source  and  an  enforcer  of 
Involuntary  second-class  citizenship.  To  the 
extent  that  thU  blight  on  our  democracy 
Impedes  states  and  localities  from  oairylng 
out  their  obligations  under  the  Pourteeoth 


Amendment  to  promote  equal  access  and 
equal  opportunity  in  all  public  asp>ects  of 
community  life,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
authorizes  removal  of  this  Impediment. 

It  may  be  Mr.  Justice  Harlan.  In  his 
concurring  opinion  in  Peterson  against 
GreenN-ille.  supra,  and  I  think  It  worth 
repeating,  who  has  given  the  most  elo- 
quent answer  to  this  argument: 

Underlying  the  cases  Involving  an  alleged 
denial  of  equal  protection  by  oetenslbly  pri- 
vate action  is  a  clash  of  competing  constitu- 
tional claims  of  a  high  order:  Uberty  and 
equality.  Freedom  of  the  Individual  to 
choose  his  associates  or  his  neighbors,  to  use 
and  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  sees  fit,  to 
be  arbitrary,  caprlcloiw.  even  unjust  In  his 
personal  relations  are  things  entitled  to  a 
large  measure  of  pirotectlon  from  govern- 
mejotal  Interference.  This  liberty  would  be 
overridden.  In  the  name  of  equality,  If  the 
strictures  of  the  (Fourteenth)  Amendment 
were  appUed  to  governmental  and  private 
action  without  distinction.  Also  Inherent 
m  the  concept  of  state  action  are  values  of 
federalism,  a  recognition  that  there  are  areae 
of  private  rights  upon  which  federal  power 
should  not  lay  a  heavy  hand  and  which 
should  more  properly  be  left  to  the  more 
precise  iiistrvunents  of  local  authority. 

There  is  not  much  doubt  that  title  IV 
lays  a  hea\'y  Federal  hand  on  areas  of 
rights  which  had  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered private  It  admits  no  excep- 
tions to  its  restrictions.  The  private  re- 
ligious home  which  rents  accommoda- 
tions to  the  elderly  of  its  faith  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  exclude  members  of 
other  faiths.  The  Swedish  Old  Folks 
Home  would  be  required  to  open  its  doors 
to  the  elderly  of  other  ancestries.  The 
owTier  of  a  home  who  has  fallen  upon 
hard  times  and  decides  to  rent  a  few 
rooms  to  tide  him  over  would  have  his 
choice  of  tenants  circumscribed. 

If  the  Federal  power  can  reach  this 
far  into  individual  private  lives,  is  there 
anything  to  prevent  It  from  reaching 
Into  private  associations — private  clubs, 
private  schools,  private  organizations  of 
any  kind? 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt, 
now,  that  the  constitutionality  of  legis- 
lation to  enforce  the  14th  sunendment 
will  be  measured  by  the  test  formulated 
by  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  in  McCullooh  v. 
Maryland.  4  Wheat.  316.  420  (1819)  : 

Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  It  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end.  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  consist  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  constltuUon.  are  constitutional 

The  question  to  be  answered  by  the 
Court,  should  title  IV  be  enacted,  would 
seem  to  be  "Is  this  law  prohibited?" 
By  the  first  amendment  prohibition 
against  denials  of  the  right  to  freedom  of 
association?  By  the  fifth  amendment 
prohibition  against  deprivations  of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  or  against 
the  taking  of  property  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation?  By  the 
ninth  amendment's  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  rights  retained  by  the  peo- 
ple, with  the  c.laMlC4U  exi>res8l(Mi  of  one 
such  right  perhape  being  that  "a  man's 
home  la  his  castle"?  Or  by  the  10th 
amendment,  which  1a  more  than  a  States 
rl^rhte  amendment,  reserving  as  It  doee 
thooe    "powers    not    delegated    to    the 
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United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people"? 

Both  precedent  and  reason  would  seem 
to  answer  a  resounding  "Yes"  to  the 
question:    "Is  this  law  prohibitive?" 

CONCLUSIONS    ON     THE    COMMOICI    CLJIUBK   AS   A 
BASIS     rOR     A     riDERAL     FAIR     HOUSINO     LAW 

It  is  clear  that,  under  its  commerce 
power,  the  Congress  can  prohibit  certain 
aspects  of  racial  discrimination.  It  is 
also  clear  that  under  the  commerce 
power  the  Congress  can  regulate  intra- 
state activities  If  they  have  a  substantial 
effect  upon  commerce.  Tlie  cases  hold 
that  the  commerce  power  can  reach  re- 
tailers whose  sales  are  wholly  intrastate 
and  only  one-ninih  of  whose  purchases 
are  made  out  of  State.  Meat  Cutters  v. 
Fairlawn  Meats,  353  U.S.  20  ( 1957) .  The 
cases  hold  that  Congress  can  reach  a 
farmer  who  grows  wheat  on  his  own  farm 
for  his  own  consumption  even  though 
the  amount  he  grows  may  be  trivial. 
Wickard  v.  Filburn.  317  U.S.  111  (1942'. 
Is  there  really  any  activity  which  can 
be  coti&ldered  .so  local  that  Congress  can- 
not regulate  it?  Are  the  limitations  on 
the  commejxe  power  leal  or  only 
theoretical? 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  find  some  limits 
within  the  Constitution  itself.  In  Mabee 
V.  White  Plains  Publishing  Co.,  327  U.S. 
178  (1946* ,  it  was  sliown  that  even  a 
daily  newspaper,  whose  out-of -State 
circulation  was  only  about  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  Its  sales,  could  be  reached 
under  the  commerce  power  by  way  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Suppose, 
however,  that  instead  of  trying  to  regu- 
late the  wages  and  hours  of  the  news- 
paper's employees.  Congress  tried  to 
regulate  its  editorial  policy.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  there  had  been  so 
much  editorializing  on  automobile  safety 
that  people  stopped  buying  automobiles 
which,  in  turn,  caused  plant  shutdowns 
and  threatened  the  entire  economy  of 
the  Nation.  Suppose  that  Congress, 
after  extensive  hearings  linking  the  eco- 
nomic depression  to  safety  editorials, 
decided  that  the  only  way  to  relieve  un- 
employment and  get  the  Nation  back  on 
its  wheels  waa  to  prohibit  editorials  on 
automobile  safety.  Could  this  be  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  commerce  power? 

In  addition  to  the  question  whether 
the  rental  of  a  room  or  the  sale  of  a 
house  by  its  owner  is  a  transaction  so 
strictly  local  that  the  Congress  cannot 
reach  it  under  the  commerce  power,  title 
IV.  as  presently  framed,  presents  ques- 
tions akin  to  that  posed  by  an  attempt  to 
reach  a  newspaper's  editorial  policy  un- 
der the  commerce  power.  Does  title  IV. 
by  prohibiting  a  religious  home  from 
discriminating  on  account  of  race  or 
religion  in  the  disposition  of  its  rooms, 
Infringe  upon  tne  first  amendment  right 
to  free  exercise  of  religion? 

Does  title  IV.  by  permitting  a  court  to 
order  a  man  to  sell  his  home,  on  which 
he  has  Invited  bids,  to  a  person  whose 
bid  was  rejected  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  interfere  with 
anj  of  the  homeowner'a  consUtutlonal 
liberties? 

Does  title  IV  infringe  on  any  constitu- 
tional liberty  of  a  racial,  religious,  or  na- 


tional group  by  prohibiting  it  from  sub- 
dividing an  island  or  other  tract  of  land 
for  homesltes  to  be  sold  or  leased  only 
by  approval  of  the  group? 

Does  title  rv  infringe  any  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  a  man  who  rents  a 
room  or  two  in  the  house  in  which  he 
lives  by  requiring  him  not  to  discrimi- 
nate among  prospective  tenants  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin? 

Whatever  determination  the  Congress 
makes  with  respect  to  these  threshold 
questions  will  be  entitled  to  great  weight 
in  the  Supreme  Court's  deliberations  in 
the  event  of  title  IVs  enactment.  It  is 
the  Court,  however,  which  will  have  the 
final  word,  since  the  Court  Is  the  ulti- 
mate arbiter  of  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Although  the  commerce  power 
of  the  Congress  may  be  plenary-,  it  is 
the  Court  which  will  determine  whether 
the  activity  reached  is  truly  commerce  as 
well  as  whether  the  method  by  which 
Congress  has  chosen  to  regulate  it  is 
prohibited  by  some  other  provision  of 
the  Constitution.  Perhaps  the  fairest 
generalization  which  may  be  made  is 
that  the  closer  Congress  comes  to  re- 
stricting the  purely  private  prejudices  of 
the  individual  homeowner,  the  more 
likely  will  the  Court  be  to  find  that  the 
Congress  has  exceeded  Its  power. 

I,  £is  a  U.S.  Senator,  believe  that  Con- 
gress will  have  once  again  exceeded  its 
power  if  it  enacts  title  IV  and  I.  there- 
fore, am  opposed  to  title  IV.  the  "'open 
occupancy  "  section  of  S.  3296. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    10   A.M.   TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
Eidjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
June  29,  1966,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  28. 1966: 

U.8    Marshal 

Jesse  L.  Dobbs  of  Tpxas.  to  be  U.S  marshal 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas  for  the  term 
of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

The  Judiciary 
Joseph  p.  Klnneary,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U  S  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio 
vice  .\fell  a   Underwood,  retired. 

U.S.    M.\RSHAL 

Jivckle  V.  Robertson,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U  S  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  William 
M.  Broadrlck.  resigned. 

In  thi  Air  Force 
Lt.  Gen.  Maurice  A  Preston.  FR1337  (ma- 
jor general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  In  the  grade  of  general,  under  the 
provUlons  of  section  8066,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code 

Nationai.  Endowment  roa  tub.  Hui^Nmss 
Bamaby  C.  Keaney.  of  Rhoda  bland,  to  be 

Ciiairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 


Humanities  for  a  term  of  4  vears.  rice  Henry 
Allen  Moe. 

The  Jttdiciart 

Woodrow  B.  Seals,  of  Texas,  to  be  TJA 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas  to  fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  89-372  approved  March  18.  1966. 

Ernest  Gulnn,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dlMrtct 
Judge  for  tlie  western  district  of  Texas  to 
flU  a  new  poeltlon  created  by  Public  Law 
89-372  approved  March  18,  1966. 

Irving  L.  Goldberg,  of  Texas,  to  be  US 
circuit  Judge.  Fifth  Circuit  to  fill  a  new 
position  created  by  Public  Law  89-372  ap- 
proved March  18.  1966. 

Robert  A.  Alnsworth.  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  Fifth  Circuit  to  ail  a 
new  poeltlon  created  by  Public  Law  89-372 
approved  March  18.  1966. 

John  C,  Godbold,  of  Alabama,  'o  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  Fifth  Circuit  vice  Richard  T. 
Rlve.s.  retired 

C  Clyde  Atkins,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  erf 
Florida  to  fill  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  89-372  approved  March  18.  1966 

William  M.  Taylor.  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas  \ice  T.  Whitfield  Davidson,  retired. 

Jack  Roberts,  of  Texas,  to  be  U  S  district 
Judge  for  the  we.=tern  district  of  Texas  vice 
Homer  Thornberry,  elevated. 

John  V.  Singleton.  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas  to  fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  89-372  approved  March   18.   1966. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination    confirmed   by 
the  Senate  June  28.  1966 : 

Central  Inttu-icence  Agency 

Richard  Helms,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti :i:.si)..\Y.  Jt  NE  28.  IQfifi 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  ncwn. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thou  art  my  God,  and  I  will  praise 
Thee:  Thou  art  my  God,  I  will  exalt 
Thee— Psalm  118;  28. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being,  so  fill  us 
with  Thy  spirit  that  we  may  not  yield  to 
temptation  but  be  strengthened  with 
inward  power  for  outward  tasks.  May  we 
meet  our  obligations  with  honor,  our 
dutie.s  with  faith,  and  our  responsibilities 
with  a  high  regard  for  the  good  of  all. 

Stimulate  us  with  those  deep  and  abld- 
inc;  convictions  which  keep  our  country 
strong,  which  make  our  churches  vital. 
and  fill  our  homes  with  love  and  joy  and 
peace.  May  noble  virtues  live  nobly  in 
us  and  may  we  give  them  hands  and  feet 
In  our  day  and  for  this  hour  in  which  we 
live — through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal    of    the    proceedings  of 
yeisterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  annijunced 
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Uiat   the   Senate    had    passed    without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 
HR  1-*^    A"  **^'  ^'^'"  ^^*  relief  of  Harry  C. 

Enftle:  _  ^ 

HR.3'788  An  act  to  revive  and  reenact  as 
amended  the  act  entitled  "An  act  creating 
the  CUT  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commlsi;lon  and 
auUK>riz'.:ig  said  commission  and  Its  suc- 
o«»ors  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnn- 
non  find  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  brldfte  or  bridges  acroKs  the  MlssLsslppl 
River  at  or  near  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  at  or  near 
Pulton.  Ill  ,"  approved  December  21,  1944. 

H  R  3976  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26  1956  to  authorize  the  Mu.scatine  Bridge 
OommlsFion  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
opernte  a  bridge  across  the  Ml.s^lsslppl  River 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and 
t.ne  town  of  Drury,  111.; 

H  R  .')204  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  K. 
Beliek: 

H.R.  6590.  An   act   for  the  relief  of -Arthur 

Hill: 

H.R.  8793.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
J  Bennett: 

H  R  9302  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Charles  W  Plttman.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy: 

H  R  10994.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
T  DavKs,  Jr.,  Sallle  M.  Davis,  and  Nora  D. 
White: 

H  R  12232.  An  act  to  amend  title  1  of  the 
Unit^-d  .St.iies  Code  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
inlsslb;Uty  In  evidence  of  the  slip  laws  and 
the  Tre.itles  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR  13650  An  .-vet  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tort  ClHlms  Act  to  authorize  Increa-sed 
agency  consideration  of  tort  claims  against 
the  Goverii.Tient,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  13652.  An  act  to  establish  a  statute  of 
limitations  for  cei-taln  actlon.s  brought  by  the 
Giivernment: 

HR.  14025.  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  otlier  pur- 
pa^w,  find 

HR  141R2.  An  act  to  provide  for  Judg- 
ments for  costs  against  the  United  Statce, 

The  me.ssage  aLso  announced  that  the 
Sf'nate  had  pa&sed.  with  fimendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR  1535  An  act  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  hazardous  duty  pay  In  certain  ciises; 

H.R  7423.  An  act  to  permit  certain  trans- 
fers of  Po.<!t  OfUce  Department  appropriations; 

HR  13R51.  An  act  to  avoid  unnecessary 
iltipitlon  by  providing  for  the  collection  of 
claims  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purpospp:  and 

HR  14347  An  act  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions for  payment  to  parents  and  children  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Hou.se  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowin.tr  title; 

S  1611  An  act  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions  and  to  cer- 
tain other  agencies  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S  231  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  James  W 
Adams  and  others: 

cxn ^6-^artn 


S.  1571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kermlt 
Wager,  of  Lebanon,  S  Dak.: 

S  2076  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kll  Ja 
Chung: 

S  2295.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Gulseppe 
Hublno; 

S.  2317  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Albert 
Victor  Michael  Ferris -Prabuh; 

S  2720  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the  use  of 
experiment  and  demonstration  plants,  prac- 
ticable and  economic  means  for  the  produc- 
tion by  the  commercial  flsblng  induBtry  of 
ash  protein  concentrate; 

S  2784,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doreen 
Delmege  WlUls; 

S.  2997,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norlko 
Susan  Duke  (Nakanoi; 

S  3052.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  highway  safety  program  through 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  acceler- 
ate highway  traffic  safety  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3083.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
A.  Peiiaiver; 

S.318P.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alonso 
Portuondo;  and 

S.  Con.  Res  99  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportntion  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LOUIS  CON- 
\^RS   CRAMTON,   FORMER   MEM- 
BER   OF    CONGRESS,    FROM    THE 
STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 
Mr.    ^LACKIE.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  the  death  of  our 
e-steemed  friend,  the  former  Congress- 
man from  Michigan.  Louis  Convers 
Cramton,  Tliursday.  June  23. 

Memorial  .services  for  Congressman 
Cramton  were  at  3:30  p.m.  Saturday  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lapeer, 
with  burial  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery 
there. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  said: 

Die  when  I  may.  I  want  It  said  of  me  by 
those  who  knew  me  best  that  I  always 
plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where 
1  thought  a  flower  would  grow 

Louis  Convers  Cramton,  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  for  18  years,  passed 
away  on  Thursday  last.  It  was  my  honor 
to  know  this  man.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
stand  today  to  say  that  he  plucked  a 
thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where  he 
thought  a  flower  would  grow. 

While  one  may  chronicle  the  broad  ca- 
reer of  this  great  individual,  none  can 
recapture  his  crusading  spirit  nor  dissect 
his  tender  love  of  humanity.  These  were 
Louis  Cram  tons  qualities  of  greatness 
It  was  this  spirit  and  this  love  which 
motivated  his  efforts,  as  chalrmaji  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the  In- 
terior, to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  It  was  Representative 
Cramton  who  worked  so  tirelessly  to  de- 
velop and  stabilize  the  higher  educational 
institutions  fcH-  Negroes,  including  How- 


ard University  in  our  Capital  City.  It 
was  Louis  Cramton,  son  of  a  Union  sol- 
dier, who  managed  his  own  legislation  to 
restore  theLee  Mansion  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cenietery,  and  who  fathered  the 
act  to  establish  and  develop  the  Greorge 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway, 

Louis  Cramton  was  a  unique  man,  Mr. 
Speaker.  He  was  not  at  all'  hesitant  to 
do  the  unpopular  If  he  thought  that  It 
would  stir  the  soil  and  allow  a  flower  to 
grow.  Michigan  was  proud  to  call  him 
son,  and  I  was  proud  to  call  him  friend. 

I  feel  a  distinct  personal  loss  In  his 
passing  and  all  of  America  will  miss  this 
c-ourageous.  creative  and  resourceful  man 
who  by  his  skill  as  well  as  his  high  in- 
tegrity was  a  credit  to  the  people  he 
served. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
words  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful ser\'ant"  ever  applied  to  a  public 
ofBclal  it  applied  to  the  Honorable  Louis 
C.  Cramton,  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gre.ss  from  Michigan,  who  passed  away 
a  few  days  ago.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  pacing  tribute  to  this 
highly  respected  and  esteemed  man. 

Long  before  coming  to  Congress.  I  had 
known  of  the  fine  qualities  of  Louis 
Cramton.  Whether  serving  a  term  as 
an  elected  official  or  as  an  appointed  of- 
ficer. Judge  Cramton  directed  his  almost 
limitless  ener^es  for  the  achievement 
of  goals  he  was  con\inced  were  best  for 
his  State  and  for  his  country. 

Few  Members  of  Congress  have  ever 
had  as  broad  a  range  of  public  life  as 
Judge  Cramton.  LawTer,  newspaper 
publisher,  railroad  commissioner,  as- 
sistant to  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet.  Congressman,  jurist,  and  State 
legislator — these  are  some  of  the  fields 
In  which  Judge  Cramton  demonstrated 
his  leadership. 

For  18  years  he  verj'  ably  served  the 
Thumb  District  of  Michigan  in  this 
House  He  was  a  brilliant  man  whose 
opinions  were  sought  and  respected.  Lit- 
tle wonder  then,  that  he  was  selected 
many  times  for  important  positions  of 
trust  In  government.  His  elective  po- 
litical career  began  In  1909  when  the 
votei-s  selected  him  for  his  first  term  in 
the  State  legislature.  His  elective  po- 
litical career  did  not  end  until  December 
31.  1960.  when  he  retired  as  a  member 
of  the  Michigan  Legislature  at  the  age 
of  85. 

Much  credit  for  the  establishment  of 
the  system  of  national  parks  goes  to 
Judge  Cramton  who  was  a  leading  advo- 
cate of  the  parte  system  during  his  years 
here  in  Congress.  In  the  Michigan  Leg- 
islature he  was  the  architect  of  the 
State's  fair  employment  practices   law. 

To  his  son.  Louis  K.  Cramton,  who 
lives  In  Midland,  Mich.,  In  the  district 
I  represent,  and  to  his  daughter.  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Murray  of  Saginaw.  Mich., 
I  want  to  express  my  sympathy. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  indeed  a  sad  occasicm 
for  me. 

Over  the  past  several  years.  I  had  come 
to  know  Louis  Cramton  quite  well  and 
had  become  very  fond  of  him.     For  a 
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number  of  those  years,  he  was  my  con- 
stituent until  the  boundaxles  of  my  dis- 
trict were  altered  by  the  ^4ichlgan  Leg- 
islature. 

But  Louis  Cramton  wajs  more — much 
more — than  a  constituent.  He  was  an 
adviser,  a  teacher,  an  inspiration.  Most 
of  all,  he  was  a  good  friend,  a  kind  and 
gentle  man. 

Although  he  and  I  were  of  different 
political  persuasions,  to  my  knowledge 
we  seldom  disagreed.  I  think  this  is  be- 
cause he  accentuated  the  positive — ^he 
sought  out  points  of  agreement  and  then 
carried  on  a  dialog  in  that  context. 

Louis  Cramton  served  in  the  UJS.  House 
of  Representatives  from  March  4,  1913. 
to  March  3.  1931,  then  was  a  distinguished 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  He  was  a  Michigan  circuit 
court  Judge  imtil  1941,  when  he  returned 
to  the  practice  of  law. 

Then,  at  an  age  when  most  men  are 
already  in  retirement.  Louis  Cremiton 
successfully  ran  In  1948  for  the  Michigan 
State  House  of  Representatives,  in  which 
he  had  served  a  term  almost  four  decades 
earlier.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Mich- 
igan House  of  Representatives  in  1950, 
1952. 1954. 1956,  and  1958. 

Louis  Cramton's  life  was  dedicated  to 
public  service — to  the  improvement  of 
conditions  for  his  fellow  man.  His 
accomplishments  were  many,  and  they 
will  live  on  and  on  even  though  he  is  no 
longer  with  us. 

I  recall  especially  his  work  in  behalf  of 
our  national  park  system.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  enduring  contributions,  he  is 
known  as  the  "godfather  of  the  national 
parks." 

He  was  an  early  and  coiislstent  sup- 
porter for  equal  opE>ortunities.  the  author 
of  Michigan's  fair  employment  prewitlces 
law  and  one  of  those  responsible  for  the 
development  of  Howard  University  as  a 
great  educational  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  many  of 
of  whom  it  can  truly  be  said  that  ovir 
country  is  a  better  place  because  they 
lived  and  worked  In  It.  Louis  Cramton  is 
one  of  that  select  group. 

With  his  death.  Michigan  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  elder  statesmen. 

Mr,  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  MackieI 
has  Just  Informed  this  body,  the  Honor- 
able Louis  C,  Cramton.  a  Member  of 
this  House  from  1912  to  1931,  died  this 
past  weekend. 

Lou  Cramton  was  a  public  servant  of 
whom  the  public  was  Justly  proud.  He 
had  foresight — foresight  to  support  and 
fight  for  national  parks  a  half  century 
ago,  long  before  the  need  became  go 
acutely  evident  as  it  is  today.  He  had 
courage — courage  ^o  press  for  civil  rights 
and  fair  employrient  practices  in  the 
years  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  wbs  riding  high, 
even  In  the  North.  He  had  compassion- 
compassion  to  vote  for  and  personally 
give  funds  for  underprivileged  kids  who 
needed  help  to  attend  college.  These 
and  many  other  fine  qualities  served  him 
well,  and  served  this  Nation  veil,  not 
only  in  liia  years  In  Congress,  but  alao 
as  circuit  Judge,  member  of  the  State 
legislature,  and  attorney  for  the  Federal 
Government. 


But  Mr.  Speaker,  Lou  Cramton  was  not 
only  an  able  oCBcial,  he  was  also  an  idol 
to  many  a  boy  and  girl,  and  mother  and 
dad.  in  his  community.  For  years  he 
lived  in  Lapeer,  Mich.,  a  small  city  in  a 
farm  area.  One  of  his  nearby  neighbors 
was  a  girl  named  Anne  Biggs,  now  my 
wife.  Her  mother,  now  Mrs.  Lynna 
Snowman,  would  point  to  their  neighbor 
Lou  Cramton  and  say  to  Anne  ajid  her 
brother  Bob,  "That  Lou  Cramton  is  one 
of  the  finest  men  in  government  that  I 
know  of  I  wish  all  the  rest  were  as 
sensible  and  honest  as  he  is." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lou  Cramton  inspired 
that  kind  of  admiration  in  many  per- 
sons. Another  so  inspired  was  another 
young  neighbor.  Alice  Grant,  now  Mrs. 
Alice  Bingner,  who  published  an  edi- 
torial earlier  this  year,  in  the  Livingston 
County  Argus  Dispfctch.  of  Brighton, 
Mich.,  a  part  of  which  reads  as  follows; 

I  think  there  Is  something  more  Important 
than  voting  for  a  man  who  thinks  my  way 

I  prefer  the  man  I  can  trust  to  vote  the 
way  he  truly  believes  Is  right  for  his  con- 
stituents. 

I  knew  a  p<illtlclan  who  did.  Louis  C 
Cramton  (R)  of  Lapeet  Ckjunty.  At  ninety- 
one  he  Is  retired  due  to  HI  health  Had  I 
been  active  when  he  Introduced  prohibition 
to  the  United  States,  I  would  have  said  "I 
disagree  This  wont  work".  And  Cram- 
ton's  Idea  did  fall.  But  Cramton  didn't. 
He  wa.v  Is — a  great  man  He  pL.ayed  n  vital 
part  In  preserving  national  park."::  he  was 
Instrumental  In  organization  of  the  first  col- 
lege for  Negroes  He  worked  hard  In  Con- 
gress and  the  Michigan  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  as  a  Circuit  Judge  and  has  received 
honorable  recognition  for  It  I  am  sure  he 
made  other  boo-bcxjs  In  his  various  capaci- 
ties But  I  am  sure  he  never  made  a  mis. 
take  that  wasn't  honest.  He  did  what  he 
felt  was  right  and  proper.  What  more  can 
any  of  us  do? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lou  Cramton  accom- 
plished much  in  his  90  years.  Perhaps 
his  finest  accomplishment,  however,  was 
to  demonstrate  to  many  a  young  man 
and  woman  that  the  people  who  lead  a 
democracy  can  be  as  proud  an  asset  as 
democratic  government  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point 
an  obituary  for  Louis  C.  Cramton,  pub- 
lished June  25  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 
LOT7I3    Cramton,   PtrBLic    Sievant 

Services  for  Ix)ul8  C.  Cramton,  who  8f>ent 
more  than  half  a  century  in  public  service 
EM  a  Michigan  congressman,  judge  and  state 
representative,  will  b«  at  3:30  p.m.  Saturday 
In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lapeer. 

The  90-year-old  lawmaker  died  Thursday 
in  the  S&gtnaw  Rehabilitation  Center,  which 
he  entered  five  weeks  ago  for  surgery  The 
nature  of  his  lUness  was  not  disclosed. 

Cramton.  often  called  the  "godfather  of 
national  parks,"  had  retired  In  1960.  Born 
Dec.  3.  1876,  in  Lapeer  County,  he  studied 
law  at  the  nnlTerslty  of  Michigan,  where  he 
received  his  degree  in  1899. 

He  waa  elected  a  state  representative  In 
1909,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  to  Con- 
greas  from  the  7th  District.  He  served  in 
Congress  until  1931,  when  he  was  defeated, 
largely  because  of  his  strong  support  for 
Prohibition. 

During  his  years  in  Congress,  he  wrote 
legislation  eatabllshing  Isie  Royale  National 
Park  In  Lake  Superior  and  the  Oeorge  Waah- 
icgton  Memorial  Parkway  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  H«  alao  waa  instfumentai  in  re- 
storing national  monuments  in  Williams- 
burg, Torktown  and  Jamestown,  Va. 


From  1031  to  1083  he  was  a  special  attorney 
for  the  U.8.  sAcretary  of  the  Interior.  He 
returned  to  Michigan  and  was  elected  a 
Lapeer  County  circuit  Judge,  a  poet  be  held 
until   1941. 

In  1948.  at  the  age  of  73,  he  was  returned 
to  the  Legislature,  where  he  remained  untu 
falling  health  forced  him  to  retire  from 
public  life  in  1960. 

Cramton  was  author  of  Michigan's  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act  and  an  early  sup- 
porter of  Howard  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  school  of  predominantly  Negro  en- 
rollment. In  1961  the  university  dedicated 
a  school  on  its  campus  to  him. 

His  last  years  were  not  free  from  want 
Despite  his  many  years  in  public  service,  his 
only  income  after  retirement  was  from  Social 
Security  and  a  small  pension  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Legislature. 

Surviving  are  a  son,  Louis  K..  of  Midland; 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Murray,  of  Sagll 
naw.  and  three  grandchildren. 

The  body  will  be  In  the  Balrd-Newton 
Funeral  Home  in  Lapeer  until  noon  Sat- 
urday. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life  and 
service  of  the  late  Honorable  Louis  Con- 
vers  Cramton. 

The  SPEAKER.  'Without  objection,  it 
is  -SO  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUINa   APPROPRMTIOI^S. 
1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Wednesday 
last.  I  call  up  the  joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res.  1180)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
-sent  that  the  Joint  resolution  be  con- 
.sidered  In  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


CALL   OP   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent for  the  consideration  of  tiiis  vital  leg- 
islation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
MLisourl  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr  ALBETRT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  1661 

Addabbo  Clawson.  Del       Ford. 

Arends  Colmer  Gerald  R- 

Aabley  Conte  OaJlagher 

Ayrea  Conyers  Glaimo 

Baring  Craley  OUbert 

Bates  de  la  Oarza  GoodeU 

Bingham  Dlgga  Oreen.Oreg 

BUtnlk  Dorn  Hagan,  Oa. 

Callaway  Duiskl  Haraha 

Cederlxsrg  Ellsworth  Harrey.  Ind 

Celler  Bverett  Herlong 

Clausen.  Parbstein  Hlcka 

OonH.  Kogarty 
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BuU 
Kelly 
KICK.  N  V 
ItcCarthy 
licSwen 


Morton 

Scheuer 

Multer 

Smith,  NY 

Murphy.  NY 

Stephens 

Murray 

Teague,  Tex. 

Nelsen 

Thompson,  N.J 

O'Neal,  Oa 

Toll 

Pool 

Tuppcr 

Powell 

Dtt 

Beanlck 

Whltte.:; 

RoDcalio 

WiiUams 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

WUlla 

KsllUard 
Hsrtln .  Mass 
Uoeller 
Uorru 

liomion 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  364 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 

a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 

Tith.  ^_^__^^^^___ 

CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  1967 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tfxa.s  .Mr.  MahonI,  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution 'H  J.  Res.  1180)  be  considered  in 
me  Hoii.se  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.   1180 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, and  out  of  applicable  corporate  or 
other  revenues,  receipts,  and  fund.s,  for  the 
several  departments,  agencies  corporations, 
and  other  organizational  unit.';  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  namely: 

.Sec  101  I  a)  (1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  continuing  project*  o"-  activities 
(not  othentise  specifically  provided  for  In 
this  joint  resolution)  which  were  conducted 
in  the  flsoui  year  1966  and  for  which  appro- 
priations, funds,  or  other  authority  would 
be  avall.'ible  In  the  following  appropriation 
.\ct.s  for  the  fiscal  year  1967: 

lecrlMntlvp  Branch  Appropriation  Act; 

Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, euid  Welfare  Appropriation  Act; 

Department  <if  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act; 

Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act:  and 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act. 

2 1    .Appropriations  made   by   this  subeec- 

tlon  shall  be  available   to  the  extent   and   in 

the   manner    which    would    be    provided    by 

the  pertinent  appropriation  Act 

i3i  Whenever  the  amount  which  would 
be  made  iUMliable  or  the  authority  which 
would  be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  In  this 
subsection  ^us  parsed  by  the  Hi'Usp  1.s  di.Terent 
from  that  which  would  be  available  or  granted 
under  .'tich  Act  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  the 
pertinent  project  or  activity  .shall  be  con- 
tinued under  the  lesser  amount  or  the  more 
restrictive  authority. 

i4i  Whenever  an  Act  listed  In  this  sub- 
jection has  been  pissed  by  only  one  House 
or  where  an  Item  l.s  Included  In  only  one 
'erslon  of  an  Act  i\s  passed  by  both  Houses. 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  .shall  be 
continued  under  the  appropriation,  fund,  or 
authority  granted  by  the  one  House,  but  at 
a  rale  for  operat:nns  not  exceeding  the  cur- 
f*nt  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  one  House,  whichever  is  lower: 
P'otided  That  no  provision  which  !»  In- 
cluded !n  an  appropriation  Act  enumerated 
m  this  subsection  but  -which  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  applicable  appropriation  Act 
•ar  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and  which  by  Its 
>rvr^  U  applicable  to  more  than  one  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  authority,  shall  be 
applicable    to    any    appropriation,    fund,    or 


authority  provided  In  thJa  Joint  resolutlOD 
unless  Buch  provision  sixall  have  b««n  in- 
cluded m  identical  form  In  such  bill  as  en- 
acted by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

fb)  Such  amounts  as  naay  be  necessary  for 
pontlnul.ng  projects  or  activities  which  were 
conduct«d  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  and  are 
listed  In  this  subsection  at  a  rate  for  opera- 
tions not  In  excess  of  the  current  rate  or  the 
rate  provided  for  in  the  budget  estimate. 
whichever  Is  lower,  and  under  the  more  re- 
strictive auUiorlty: 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation 
Act,  1966; 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
In  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agen- 
cies  Appropriation  Act,   1966; 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  the  Public  Worlcs  Appropriation  Act  1966; 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  the  Military  Construction  Appropriation 
Act,  1966; 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
In  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  .Act.  1966: 

Activities  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity; 

Activities  of  the  President's  Commissions 
on  Law  BInforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  and  on  Crime  In  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

Department  of  Justice:  Activities  of  law 
enforcement  assistance;  and 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

Elementary  and  secondary  educational 
activities; 

Higher    education    facilities    construction; 

Grants  for  public  libraries;   and 

Activities  under  title  III  and  p>art  B  of 
tlUe  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Veterans  Administration  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Benefits  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
358). 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  for  which 
disbursements  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  Items  under  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  item  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, all  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
which  would  be  provided  for  in  the  budget 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

Sec.  102  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  remain  available 
until  (a  I  enactment  Into  law  of  an  appro- 
priation for  any  project  or  activity  provided 
lor  m  this  joint  resolution,  or  ibi  enact- 
ment of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act  by 
both  Houses  without  any  provision  for  such 
project  or  activity,  or  (c)  August  31.  1966, 
whichever  first  occurs 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  may  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  time  limitations  set  forth  In 
subeection  (d)(2)  of  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and  expendi- 
tures therefrom  shall  be  charged  to  the  ap- 
plicable appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
whenever  a  bill  in  which  such  applicable  ap- 
propriation, funds,  or  authorization  is  con- 
tained is  enacted  intc  law. 

Sec  104.  No  appropriation  or  fund  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  used  to  initiate 
or  resume  any  project  or  activity  which  was 
not  b^ing  conducted  during  the  fiscal  year 
1966  .Appropriations  made  and  authority 
granted  pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures  in- 
curred for  any  project  or  activity  during  the 
period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for  such 
project  or  activity  are  available  under  this 
joint  resolution. 


Mr.  MAHON  t  interrupting  the  read- 
ing;. Mr. 'Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  Joint 
resolution  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  be  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strilce  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  it  is  knowai  to  all  that 
the  whip  notice  announced  that  prob- 
ably the  defense  appropriation  bill  would 
be  considered  today.  But  the  situation 
is  such  that  I  must  say  that  it  will  not 
be  considered  today  and  will  not  be  con- 
sidered thi.s  week  This  clarifies  the 
situation,  probably,  with  regard  to  plans 
of  some  of  the  Members. 

■What  we  are  now  considering  is  a 
continuing  resolution  for  the  new  fiscal 
year  1967,  which  begins  this  coming  Fri- 
day, July  1.  3  days  hence. 

For  the  next  fiscal  year  which  begins 
on  Friday,  Congress  has  not  appropri- 
ated any  money  to  rim  the  Department 
of  Deferuse. 

For  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on 
Friday.  Congress  has  not  appropriated 
any  money  for  military  construction  in 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere. 

For  the  fiscal  year  which  t»egins  on 
Friday.  Congress  has  not  appropriated 
any  money  for  foreign  assistance. 

For  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on 
Friday,  Congress  has  not  appropriated 
any  money  for  public  works  activities, 
such  as  dams,  reservoirs,  harbor  im- 
pro\^ements,  reclamation  projects,  pow- 
er agencies,  and  so  forth. 

For  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on 
Friday,  Congress  has  not  appropriated 
any  money  for  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram— the  darling  of  some,  but  which  is 
not  supported  so  warmly  by  others. 

For  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on  Fri- 
day. Congress  has  not  appropriated  any 
money  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Of  course,  our  school  people 
keep  clamoring  for  advanced  action  by 
the  Congress  in  order  that  they  can  make 
their  plans,  but  we  have  appropriated 
no  money  for  elementary  or  secondary 
education  a.ssistance:  nor  for  the  higher 
education  assistance  program  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year.  Nor  have  we 
appropriated  any  money  for  grants  to 
library  services  for  construction. 

For  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on 
Friday,  Congress  has  not  appropriated 
any  money  to  run  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government. 

Appropriations  for  all  of  these  pur- 
poses are  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  or.  in  the  case  of  the  De- 
fense bill,  pending  here  in  the  House. 
They  lack  authorization  of  law  which,  as 
all  Members  are  aware,  must  be  enacted 
before  it  is  in  order  under  the  rules  for 
the  Committee  on  Appropriation*  to 
bring  in  the  necessary  appropriations. 

Of  course,  the  bills  I  have  enumerated 
are  in  addition  to  several  other  bills  for 
the  new  fiscal  year  which  are  still  pend- 
ing.   Four  of  those  bills  are  pending  is 
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the  other  body — Agriculture;  Labor- 
Health.  Education,  and  Welftire;  Inde- 
pendent offices;  and  the  legislative  bUl. 
And  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
Judiciary  bill  Is  still  pending  In  the  com- 
mittee. 

Now,  this  situation  may  seem  a  little 
Inexplicable,  especially  since  this  Is  the 
38th  day  of  the  6th  month  of  the  session. 
Congress  tends  to  move  with  deliberate 
speed  in  dealing  with  public  matters,  and 
this  Is  not  the  first  time  this  sort  of 
situation  has  arisen. 

But  there  Is  a  remedy  for  the  situation, 
suid  it  is  being  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  in  this  resolution; 
namely,  that  for  the  next  60  days — that 
is.  for  July  and  Augxist — the  Federsd 
Government  can  pay  Its  bills  and  operate 
on  a  minimum  basis  until  the  regular 
bills  are  disposed  of.  Because  only  two 
regular  bills  for  1967  have  been  enacted, 
the  pending  resolution  is  very  far  reach- 


ing In  nature.  The  pay  of  Goverrunent 
employees,  the  pay  of  the  military,  and 
the  pay  of  those  who  are  fighting  In 
Vietnam,  for  examples,  could  not  be  met 
except  by  the  enactment  of  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  Congress.  The  pending 
resolution  is  the  customary  remedy 
brought  before  the  House  for  a  good 
many  years  past  on  the  eve  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  for  the  explicit  purpose  of 
avoiding  Interruptions  of  continuing 
governmental  functions.  It  Is  rather 
fully  explained  in  the  committee  report 
which  Is  available  at  the  desk. 

lUtsUM*    or    THE    APPROPRIATIONS    BtTSINESS    Of 
THE    SESSION 

With  the  reporting  of  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  1967,  now  pend- 
ing in  the  House,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  disposed  of  roughly  87 
percent  of  the  amounts  Involved  In 
budget  estimates  of  appropriations  likely 


to  be  considered  In  appropriation  blllg 
this  session. 

Under  the  original  plan  announced  by 
the  Committee  on  Approprlatlona  on 
March  15,  all  of  the  appropriation  hflls 
for  1967 — not  counting  the  custoauuy 
closing  supplemental — were  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  June  16.  But  de- 
lays occasioned  largely  by  failure  of  sev- 
eral of  the  related  annual  authorization 
bills  to  move  more  expeditiously  have 
substantially  disrupted  tlie  schedule, 
with  the  result  that  five  bills — again  not- 
counting  the  closing  supplemental  for 
1967 — are  still  pending  in  the  commit- 
tee. These  are  the  State- Justlce-Com- 
merce-judiclary  bill:  the  public  works 
bill;  the  foreign  assistance  bill;  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill ;  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  bill.  Hearings  are  completed. 
The  committee  Ls  marking  time. 

The  following  table  reflects  that  sltua- 
tion : 


The  regular  annual  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  year  1967  as  of  June  28,  1966 


s 

BUI 

Report- 
ing 
schedule. 
Mar.  IS, 

isee 

Reported 

to 

House 

Passed 
House 

I'tisseil 
Senate 

Firiiil 

coiitfres- 

sional 

action 

Notes 

InUTlor.. 

Tn  i-itirv-Post  Off.cB 

.\imciiltiirp . 

Mar.  31 
Apr      4 
Apr.  21 
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May  12 

May  19 
May  28 
June     2 
June     2 
June    a 

June  Ifi 

M.<u-.  31 
Apr.     4 
Apr.   22 
Apr.   28 

May    6 

Apr.     B 
Apr      « 
Apr.  26 
May    6 

May  10 

May  12 
May  23 

May  1« 
June  18 

I.^f..'  HF,W 

BBl  omitted  prnvi'^lnti  for  4  R^inp  jirogram-s.  invnlvine  budgtt 
eatblMtPS  for  19»17  of  $.-i.WriOOO,(X)0  <\nc  ti.  lack  i.f  aiuhorliatlon 
bills,  as  fdUdWs  Anllixivcrty.  plptni'ntary  and  scconrf&n 
education;  hig hi' ri'iliiealii '11  anicndmrr.ti;  4nd  Brants  for  library 
."orvlccs  and  c<jRstnicti(jn.  Will  be  C'lnsidtred  In  a  suppW 
mental. 

NASA  aiithoriz'iflon  hill  pa.sspd  Flouse  (H.R.  14324)  but  not 
S<'naU-  at  tiin.'  of  rpjKirtlng  thp  apprnpriatinn  hill. 

.\wait;n?  i-(iiifiT''noi'  ilis|«i,<ition  uf  District  <jf  ('..liimbia  retenue 
hill,  II  R  11187.  wliich  l»'ars  on  hudgrt  ri'yuisl.s  peuding  lor 
l«t)7. 

Independent  offloes 

District  of  Columbia .' 

3r»tf>.  Justlop,  CooHneroc,  and  Judiciary 

Dcfensp  

June  24 
June    3 

(') 

Defense  autboritation  hill  delay  (.'J  2950) 
Awaiting  oprtain  authoriiation  actiim. 

I'liMi"  w.  rks 

I-t'ei.slstivo     

June    7 

Forcntn  aaslstanoe 

Awaiting  aiithorijatlon  hilli  for  foreign  ass!<;tanoe  and  the  ?ficf 

Corps. 
Awaitinc  military-  construction  authoriiation  hUU 

MiUtarj-  construction. 

I  Scheduled  tor  House  floor  action  June  28  but  subae'iuently  deferred  to  later  oon 
slderation. 


Note.— Supplemental  hiil,  r.r  w.'ii,  !i  no  reporting  date  was  set,  la  not  ll!>led. 


Mr.  Speaker,  supplementing  my  re- 
marks. 9  appropriation  bills  have  been 
brought  to  the  House  this  year — 2  sup- 
plementals  for  the  fiscal  1966  and  7  of 
the  12  regular  bills  for  the  fiscal  1967 
which  begins  3  days  hence.  In  those  nine 
bills — again,  including  the  pending  de- 
fense bill — we  considered  budget  re- 
quests of  $113.8  billion  and  appropriated 
or  proposed  to  appropriate  $114.5  billion. 
a  net  Increase  above  the  budget,  overall. 
of  5667  million  Very  broadly,  it  Is  use- 
ful to  divide  these  into  two  categories — 
defense  and  nondefense. 

The  pending  defcn.se  appropriation 
bill  for  1967  carries  $58  6  billion,  a  net 
addition  of  $946  million  to  budget  re- 
quesUs  of  $57.7  billion.  And  tills  is  in 
addition  to  the  requested  $13.1  billion 
defense  supplemental  enacted  without 
amendment  earlier  in  the  session.  So 
that  these  two  bills  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment this  year  involve  $70.8  billion 
of  the  budget  requests  and  at  the  mo- 
ment, $71.7  billion  in  appropriations. 
The  military  construction  bill  for  1967. 
Involving  $1.1  billion  or  so.  Is  yet  to  come. 

The  principal  Item  causing  the  De- 
fense bill  to  be  above  the  budget  esti- 
mates considered  in  connection  with  It 


relates  to  pay  of  military  personnel  in 
uniform.  When  the  budget  was  made 
up.  the  Defense  Department  estimated 
pay  and  allowances  for  a  certain  military 
strength  as  of  June  30,  1966.  It  has  de- 
veloped, however,  that  there  will  be 
about  108.000  more  military  personnel 
on  board  at  that  date  than  had  been 
budgeted.  The  Committee  felt  that  suf- 
ficient funds  to  pay  them  should  there- 
fore be  Included  In  the  bill,  and  has 
added  $569  million  for  that  object. 

In  the  other  seven — nondefense  bills — 
of  the  session,  the  House  made  a  net  re- 
duction of  $280  million  from  budget  ap- 
propriation requt\sts  of  about  $43  billion, 
allowing  $42.7  bi'lion;  in  the  fiscal  1967 
nondefense  bills  only,  the  grand  total  for 
the  .si.x  bills  as  initially  passed  by  the 
House  is  just  a  shade  under  the  budget 
requests.  While  the  Labor-Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  bill  for  19a7  was 
about  $490  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quests, the  other  five  bills,  as  shown  on 
the  table  I  will  include  after  my  remarks, 
reflected  cuts  from  the  budget  that 
slightly  more  than  offset  that. 

Four  of  these  biPs — two  for  fl.scal  1967 
and  the  two  supplementals  for  1966 — 
have  cleared  the  Senate  and  final  con- 


gressional action  has  been  had  on  them. 
They  involved  budget  requests  for  ap- 
propriations of  about  $24  7  billion  from 
which  the  net  aggregate  cut  was  $301 
million. 

The  bills  for  1967  still  pending  in  the 
committee  presently  involve  budget  re- 
quests of  SI 5. 762  million. 

(In    millions  I 
.state.   Justice.  Commerce,  and  Judi- 
ciary     $2  598 

Public  worlCE  bill      ..-     4,168 

Foreign  assistance  bill 3.934 

Military   construction   bill --        1   US 

District  of  Columbia  bill   (In  Federal 

funds) 53 

Anilpoverty.  elementary  and  second- 
ary e<luoation.  higher  education, 
and  library  services  and  construc- 
tion (Itemf  that  were  left  out  of 
the  Labor-HEW  bill  because  au- 
thorizations for  them  were  not 
tiirou^^h  the  House  i 3  903 

To  these  amounts  there  would  have  to 
be  added  whatever  supplementarN-  re- 
quests may  be  submitted  later  in  the 
session  for  the  closing  bill.  All  told,  the 
bills  yet  to  be  reported  will  probably  ac- 
count for  something  like  13  percent  of 
the  appropriation  bilLs  for  the  session. 
This    assumes    no    further    multlbllllon 
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Vietnam  supplemental  this  session — 
nothiiig  beyond  the  more  or  less  cus- 
tomary closing  supplemental  tentatively 
in  the  range  of  $1.5  billion  or  so. 

Prospectively,  then,  budget  requests 
for  appropriations  for  action  In  this  ses- 
sion will  aggregate  In  the  order  of  $131 
billion.  None  of  these  figures  include  the 
so-called  permanent  appropriations,  es- 
timated in  the  January  budget  at  about 
$13.8  billion  for  fiscal  1967— mainly  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt — that  recur  au- 
tomatically under  earlier  law  \»,ithout 
annual  action  by  the  Congress.  It  now 
looks  like  the  grand  total  appropriations 
this  year.  Including  these  permanents. 
will  approximate  S144  or  $145  billion 
That  would  compare  with  approximately 
$119  3  billion  of  appropriations  In  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress — an  Increase 


of  scmie  $25  biUlon.  Because  of  the  dis- 
torting effect  of  large  war  supplements, 
a  .session-to-session  comparison  is  far 
more  reliable  and  Instructive  than  the 
fiscal  year  basis. 

It  was  omy  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
that  much  was  heard  about  breaking  the 
so-called  $100  billion  budget  barrier, 
which  of  course  referred  to  the  admin- 
istrative expenditure  or  disbursement 
budget  rather  than  the  appropriations 
budget.  Appropriations  are  the  neces- 
sary forerunners  of  expenditures,  and 
that  the  latter  will  follow  from  the  for- 
mer Ls  a  budgeting  truism.  Appropria- 
tions are  aceurate  barometers  of  expen- 
diture trends.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the 
Congress,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
is  well  on  the  way  toward  the  second 
100  billion  mark. 


The  appropriation  business  of  the  session  as  of  June 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


I  should  say  further  that  while  not  aU 
of  the  budget  is  processed  through  the 
appropriation  bills,  most  of  the  spending 
side  of  it  is  handled  through  them.  I 
am  including  a  table  summarizing  the 
totals  on  the  bills.  While  the  House  has 
shown  a  slight  reduction,  in  total,  below 
the  President's  budget  requests  In  the 
nondefense  bills,  thus  at  least  holding 
the  line  in  that  respect,  it  has  taken  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  several  of  the 
authorization  bills  that  substantially  ex- 
ceed the  applicable  provisions  made  for 
those  bills  in  the  President's  budget,  and 
that  would  result  in  expenditures  in  ex^ 
cess  of  those  estimated  and  contem- 
plated in  the  President's  budget.  Coimt- 
ing  those  actions,  at  this  point  the  House 
is  well  above  the  President's  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  fiscal  1967. 

Here  are  the  tabulations: 

£8,  1966 


House  action  (Including  DefeJise  bill  as  re- 
ported) : 

(a)  2  supplementals  for  1960 

(b)  7  regular  bills  lor  1967 


9  tiills  of  the  session  (about  87  per- 
M-nt  of  total  Ukely  to  be  con- 
.sidered) _ 


J.  BUls  for  1967  slili  in  committee: 

(a)  State-Jusllrt-Commerce-Judlclary. . 

(b)  Puhllc  worit.'i..    ^ 

(c)  Fdreign  a<.si.<t.'inoe ^r 

(d)  Military  instruction 

(f  District  of  Columbia     

(n  Deferred  HEW  items  (antlpoverty; 

elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion: higher educaOon:  and  library 
services  and  coiLStructlon; 


Budget 

estimates 


Passed 


15,»49 
97.840 


113,789 


Subtotal,  hndfjet  requests  now 
[>endinK  ill  committee 


2,S98 
4.169 
3.924 
1,115 
63 


3.903 


16,762 


15.701 
98.756 


114, 4S« 


(1) 


Difference 


1  -248 
-1-916 


'-Me? 


(?) 


Budget  Passed 

estimates  I 


Dlflerenc* 


3.  Closing  supplemental  liudftet  requests  yet  to 
come  (wholly  arbitrarj-  amount,  assumed 
for  purposes  of  this  tabulation) 


Total  for  remaining  bills  to  )«>  reported— 
on  basis  stated  (atx>ut  13  i>ercent  of 
total  lively  to  \<e  considered) 


4.         Grand  tolal  likely  to  be  considered  in 

bills  of  the  session 131,081 

8.  Permanent  appropriations  that  recur  with- 
out annual  iictinn  by  Congress,  mainly 
interest  im  debt  (tentative  estimate  f.^oifi 
January  ludgeti !       13.800 


1,500(?) 


17,a62(T) 


(1) 


(?) 


(T) 
(?) 


Grand  total  for  the  session   (tentative, 
subject  to  some  refinement) >  144.851 


BUls  enacted  by  Congress; 

2  supplementals  for  li>66. 
2  rpfular  bills  fur  1967    . . 


Total  for  bills  enacted.. 


m 


(?) 


(T) 

(T) 


C'*" 


16,156 
8.587 


16.924  I 

8.  518  I 


.-7t2 

-ee 


24,743 


34.442 


1-801 


'  Includes  $242,00O,f)00  cut  from  a  repayable  advance  (from  the  general  fund)  to  the  so<ial  securitv  medicare  trust  fund 
'  Wnuld  r.rmparr  «  i'.h  iipiirojlnuuely  $Uii,310.0*),000  In  the  last  session— an  increase  roughly,  of  $2.\000.000,000 
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'  Inc!u'1r',s  $.M2,(Xi0.0O0  cut  from  a  repayable  advance  (from  the  general  fund)  to  tbs 
social  security  medioare  trust  fund. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
clitlonal  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
jn«  gentleman  from  Tennessee  fMr 
Evmsl. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  resolution  which  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  now 
presenting  is  the  customary  type  of  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  has  been  passed 
from  time  to  time  in  years  past,  I  would 
suggest,  with  possibly  one  exception.  We 
are  starting  the  new  GI  bill  with  pay- 
ments under  this  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  has  been 
passed  by  this  body  and  approved  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  Bureau  of   the 


Budget  has  not  fixed  a  budget  for  the  new 
GI  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  men  are  being  re- 
leased daily  Into  civilian  life  and  they 
need  ftmds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  joint  resolution  is 
approved.  It  will  permit  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  make  rehabilitation 
payments  and  readjustment  paj-ments, 
imtll  the  final  bill  is  enacted:  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  *gentlem£Ln  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Evms]  Is  the  chairman 
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of  our  subconunlttee  which  Initially  con- 
siders appropriations  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  While  It  would  have 
been  desirable  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  submit  that  request,  the  gentle- 
man.  from  Tennessee  has  Joined  with  the 
rest  of  us  In  approving  the  availability  of 
funds  for  the  forthcoming  2  months  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  new  OI 
educational  benefits  program.  We  voted 
for  it  and  we  must  fund  It,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  calling  attention 
to  tills  matter. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
want  to  stress  that  this  is  the  customary 
continuing  resolution,  with  this  one  pos- 
sible exception  of  funding  a  portion  of 
the  new  GI  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAIRD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  ylel  i  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker^  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  Interest  In  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  program. 

I  have  had  many  calls  to  my  ofiQce — 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  clerk  of  our  com- 
mittee has  been  contacted  also — regard- 
ing the  funding  of  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram during  the  months  of  July  and 
August. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  2  months 
in  which  the  funds  are  most  needed  to 
make  loans  to  students  for  the  next 
school  year. 

For  1986  there  was  appropriated  $180 
million  for  that  purpose.  In  the  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1967  that  passed  the  House 
May  5,  $190  million  was  appropriated 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  budget  that 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress,  only  $34 
million  was  recommended  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967. 

So  that  all  of  the  Members  will  under- 
stand the  terms  that  are  in  tills  continu- 
ing resolution,  I  think  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  It  will  permit  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Office  of  Education  to  make 
the  allocations  hot  on  the  basis  of  the 
1967  budget  estimate  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  1966  appropriation  level.  Some  peo- 
ple have  Incorrectly  put  out  the  informa- 
tion that  it  will  have  to  be  a  $34  million 
allocation  base.  The  base  will  truly  be 
$180  million.  The  allocations  for  the 
months  of  August  and  July,  which  are  so 
Important  in  the  starting  of  a  new  school 
year  eis  far  as  colleges  and  universities 
are  concerned  will  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
larger  amount. 

Mr.  MAHON  It  is  correct  to  say  that 
the  funds  for  the  student  loan  program 
will  be  available  at  the  rate  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  fiscal  1966,  which  will 
not  be  quite  as  high  as  Is  recommended 
in  the  bill  which  psissed  the  House,  But 
will  be  much  higher  than  the  budget 
estimate.    The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  several  appro- 
priation bills  still  to  be  reported,  may 
I  Just  say  that  when  the  related  authori- 
sation bills  have  been  approved  by  the 
Congress,  then  we  can  bring  In  the  mili- 
tary construction,  public  works,  foreign 
aid.  Difitrict  of  Columbia,  and  we  can 


take  up  the  defense  bill,  and  othera  and 
move,  I  hope,  rather  swiftly  toward  an 
adjournment  date. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas -iias  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  ho  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  concur  in  this  2- 
month  extension,  it  would  bring  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. What  assurance  does  the  gen- 
tleman have  or  does  anyone  else  have 
that  by  the  first  of  September  we  will  be 
prepared  to  adjourn  and  get  out  of 
Washington  to  do  some  necessarj'  work 
in  our  districts. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  us  any  assur- 
ance that,  after  adopting  this  continuing 
resolution,  the  leadership  will  give  us  a 
sine  die  adjournment  date? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  no  assurance — 
not  even  a  whisper — as  to  when  the 
House  may  adjourn  The  Congress  can 
adjourn  when  the  authorization  bills 
are  approved  and  when  the  appropria- 
tions are  made.  I  would  hope  with  the 
gentleman  that  we  could  adjourn  rather 
soon,  by  the  expiration  of  this  60-day 
period.  But  I  have  no  assurance  and  I 
do  not  think  anyone  is  in  a  position  to 
give  any  assurance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  one  of 
the  most  persuasive  Members  of  the 
House  and  I  would  hope  that  he  can 
somehow  Impress  upon  the  leadership  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  most  welcome  and  advanta- 
geous to  get  out  of  here  by  the  first  of 
September,  if  not  before. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  September  1 
would  be  a  good  target  date.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  While  this  subject  is  un- 
der discussion,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  there  Is  nothing  in  this 
continuing  resolution  that  will  require 
the  Congress  to  stay  here  until  Septem- 
ber 1.  If  we  complete  our  work  on  the 
appropriation  bills  that  will  preempt  the 
matter  and  the  continuing  resolution  will 
expire. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mari. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  During  the  consideration 
of  this  continuing  resolution  in  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  brought 
out  the  fact  that  under  the  terms  of  this 
resolution  the  Teacher  Corps  can  be  con- 
tinued at  the  same  level  that  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  which  passed 
the  House  earlier  this  year  funded  It  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966.  It  was  my  Intention 
and  hope  that  the  committee  in  its  re- 
port would  Include  language  saying  that 


contracts  could  not  be  entered  into  with 
teachers  or  any  school  districts  In  the 
country  for  purposes  of  starting  the 
teaching  phase  of  the  program  until  the 
regular  1967  appropriation  biU  is  enacted 
w^th  funds  in  It  for  this  purpose.  This 
14  i>articularly  needed  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
appropriate  any  funds  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

If  funds  should  be  added  by  the  other 
body,  this  will  be  a  matter  that  will  have 
to  be  resolved  in  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference. I  have  had  a  conference  with 
the  people  responsible  for  the  program 
m  tlie  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  it  is  agreeable  witti 
them  not  to  use  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion language  to  go*  forward  on  teaching 
contracts,  but  merely  to  use  it  to  con- 
tinue their  training  contracts  and  their 
training  activity. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Te.xa.s  share 
that  point  of  view  as  far  as  the  use  of 
these  funds  is  concerned? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  a  letter  which  I 
would  like  to  present  that  i.s  directly  on 
this  point. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 
Depabtment    or    Health,    Edpca- 

TION,  AND  WELJAKE, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  27, 1966. 
Hon,  GcoKGE  H,  Mahon, 
Chairman,  Appropriations  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

DcAB  Mr,  Chaisman:  At  your  request  we 
have  reviewed  the  current  status  of  th* 
Teacher  Corps  prograxa  and  endeavored  to 
Identify  the  activities  which  win  be  con- 
ducted during  July  and  August  under  the 
proposed  continuing  resolution  pending  en- 
actment of  the  regular  1966  ApproprtatloD 
Act. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  review  briefly  the 
plan  of  op>eratlon  for  the  program  In  order 
that  the  funding  arrangements  and  the  plan* 
for  this  summer  can  be  seen  In  proper  con- 
text. 

The  Offlce  of  Education  recruits  corpsmen 
on  a  national  basis  by  requesting  applica- 
tions for  service  in  the  Corps  Applications 
are  reviewed  and  selection  made  of  the  most 
promising  candidates.  The  Offlce  of  Educa- 
tion assigns  the  selected  applicant*  to  train- 
ing Instltutlona  (universities  and  college*) 
throughout  the  country.  These  institution* 
conduct  training  programs  designed  to  pre- 
pare these  people  to  teach  In  local  school 
districts  with  heavy  concentration  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  In  conJuncUon 
With  OE,  the  training  instltutlnn.'s  will 
identify  the  trainees  who  have  successfully 
completed  their  training  and  who  can  prop- 
erly function  In  their  teaching  assignments 

Upon  completion  of  the  training  period, 
estimated  at  approximately  three  month* 
these  teacher  corps  members  ■will  be  assigned 
to  the  local  districts  requesting  them  and 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agencies.  During  the  school  year 
the  Teacher  Corps  members  will  be  provided 
instruction  leading  toward  the  award  of  an 
advanced  degree. 

The  Congress  appropriated  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  I9.B  mlllJon  to  Initiate  tlie 
program  In  1966.  It  was  originally  oontem- 
plated  that  we  would  recruit  and  train  from 
these  IB66  funds  3.750  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps,  The  lateness  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  and  the  clrcumstancsi 
Which  surrounded  the  appropriation  action 
caused  us  to  reduce  our  plans  to  the  recruit- 
ment of  1.600  members  of  the  Teachers  Corps. 
This  change  me&na  that  we  will  use  onlT 
»4.5  mlUlon  of  the  19«8  funds.  The  MS  >»"- 
lion  m  obllgatlonB  from  19«6  funds  will  cowr 
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me  cost  associated  with  recruitment,  travel 
to  training  institutions,  summer  training, 
and  the  provision  of  the  academic  inservlce 
training  provided  by  the  institution.  Con- 
tracts are  being  executed  with  42  Instltu- 
ilons  selected  to  carry  out  this  program.  This 
plan  Is  consiiitent  with  the  forward  funding 
arrangements  of  aU  Department  fellowship 
and  training  programs,  including  the  fellow- 
ships and  institute  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Offlce  of  Education  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

The  1967  actlvltlee  to  be  conducted  during 
julv  and  August  will  consist  of  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  program  financed  under 
Salaries  and  Expenses,  Offlce  of  Education, 
and  payment  of  limited  amount  for  travel  of 
Teacher  Corps  members  to  other  training  In- 
stitutions when  classes  begin  after  July  1, 
1966  Tills  travel  cost  Is  not  expected  to  ex- 
ceed »25.0OO. 

Negotiations  will  be  under  way  this  sum- 
mer with  local  school  districts  desiring  to 
particlp.ite  In  the  program.  There  are.  how- 
ever, no  plans  to  execute  contracts  with  edu- 
caUon  agencies  until  the  regular  approprla- 
Uons  bill  is  enacted.  If  the  regular  bill  were 
not  enacted  before  September  1,  which  seems 
to  be  only  a  remote  possibility,  we  would  tlien 
have  to  develop  and  inform  you  of  the  plans 
for  September  under  a  continuing  resolution, 

I  hope  this  Is  fully  responsive  to  your  In- 
quiry,   If  there  Is  any  additional  InformaUon 
needed,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  F.  Kellt, 

Comptroller. 

This  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  states  that  no  contracts  will  be 
made  with  any  school  for  teachers  under 
the  language  of  this  resolution. 

This  resolution  wUl  carry  on  the  train- 
ing programs  but  will  not  start  any  new 
programs  or  a  program  of  contracting 
\ii,1th  schools  for  teachers.  This  letter 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  will  be  carried  on  at  the 
minimum  level. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  and  I  would  certainly  sup- 
port the  resolution  with  that  imder- 
standing.  I  think  It  is  wiser  for  us  not 
to  obligate  ourselves  to  teaching  con- 
tracts under  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
add  here  that  also  I  understand  that 
some  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  could 
continue  to  make  feasibility  studies  after 
July  1.  In  this  regard,  I  would  say  that 
It  is  the  intention  of  this  resolution  to 
permit  poing  activities  to  he  continued 
into  the  fiscal  year  1967.  I  am  aware  of 
the  language  in  section  8  of  Public  Law 
89-72  but  regardless  of  that  section,  the 
continuing  resolution  that  we  are  now 
considering  will,  when  enacted,  be  the 
latest  law  on  the  subject  and  would  carry 
out  our  intention  to  continue  going 
activities. 

AMENDMENT    OFFSKB)    BT    MM.    DtTlfCAK    OF 
ORXOON 

Mr,  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DtTKCai*  of 
Oregon; 

On  page  4,  line  18,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert,  "Provided.  That  after  June  SO, 
1966,  and  prior  to  the  enactment  into  law 
of  HJl.  14746,  no  new  contractual  arrange- 
ments shall  be   entered   Into  In   coniMCtlon 


with  the  National  Teachers  Corps  nor  ahall 
any  commitments  of  any  kind  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  assignment  of  any  teacher 
to  teach  In  any  school  under  that  program." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  just  had  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  E  colloquy  on  tills  precise  subject 
l)etween  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon]  .  In  the  recent  com- 
mittee meeting,  at  which  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  considered  this  con- 
tinuing resolution,  a  suggestion  was  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  simi- 
lar to  this  amendment,  in  connection 
with  an  amendment  which  I  then  of- 
fered to  strike  entirely  any  reference  in 
the  continuing  resolution  to  the  National 
Teachers  Corps. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  this  program 
ought  to  be  eliminated.  It  should  be 
deleted.  If  that  were  done,  it  would 
be  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
continuing  resolution,  which,  as  reported 
on  page  1  of  the  Committee  rep>ort,  in- 
dicates that  we  will  fund  existing  pro- 
grams at  the  lower  one  of  tliree  possible 
figures:  The  amount  recommended  in 
the  President's  budget,  the  amount  ai>- 
propriated  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
or  the  amount  contained  in  an  appro- 
priation bill  which  has  passed  one  but 
not  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

In  this  ijarticular  Instance  the  Teacher 
Cori>s  has  had  a  very  stormy  record. 
In  this  Instance  an  appropriation  bill 
has  already  passed  one  body  of  this 
Congress  containing  no  funds,  and  If 
we  would  follow  precisely  the  philosophy 
mentioned  in  the  third  paragraph  on 
page  1  of  the  report,  'we  would  strike 
the  Teacher  Corps  out  entirely. 

There  are  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  expressed  some  reluctance  to  termi- 
nating a  program  through  the  metins  of 
a  continuing  resolution,  and  I  therefore 
have  prepared  an  amendment  along  the 
lines  suggested,  both  in  committee  and 
today,  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  which  is  also  in  line  with  the 
letter  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
chairman,  and  which  lias  just  now  been 
made  a  part  of  the  record.  This  would  in 
effect  Impose  a  limitation  upon  spending 
so  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  could  enter  into  no 
new  contracts  for  the  Teachers  Corps 
.until  the  passage  of  the  regular  HEW 
appropriation  bill. 

I  would  think  that  the  letter  alone 
might  be  enough,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
record  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  this  particular 
subject.  The  Teachers  Corps  was  au- 
thorized last  year  but  no  funds  were 
appropriated  for  it.  Poinds  were  con- 
tained in  the  supplem«ital  appropriation 
bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  April 
27  of  this  year.  On  April  28  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  dieted  any 
fimds  in  the  1967  budget  for  this  par- 
ticular operation.  On  April  28  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare halted  the  efforts  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  they  liad  pr«naturriy  made  to 


implement  this  Teachers  Corps  program. 
Wliy  they  ever  started  it  and  where  they 
got  Uie  money  to  start  it  at  that  point  is 
beyond  me.  They  went  ahead,  and  on 
May  6  they  notified  certain  colleges  they 
were  approving  their  applications  for 
contracts,  whereas  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  which  furnishes  the 
funds  was  not  signed  by  the  President 
and  did  not  become  law  imtil  May  13. 

All  the  amendment  to  the  resolution 
would  do  would  be  to  put  into  the  law 
what  these  people  say  they  intend  to  do 
anyway.     In  view  of  the  record  which  the 
Dei>artment  of  Education  has  made  in 
connection  with  this  item,  I  believe  It 
should  be  written  into  the  law,  and  we 
should   not   rely    on   a   colloquy   on    the 
floor  of  the  House  to  establish  this. 
I  hope  tJie  committee  will  accept  this. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MAHON.     Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word, 

I  believe  it  is  abimdantly  clear  that  this 
amendment  is  not  necessary.  It  simply 
clarifies  what  I  believe  the  resolution  pro- 
vides. And  it  is  in  complete  agreemMrt. 
with  a  letter  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
Rkcord  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

So,  Willie  I  consider  this  amendment  to 
be  surplusage,  I  see  no  harm  in  placing  it 
in  the  resolution,  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  It. 

Mr,  BOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reading 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon,  I  find  It  is  Identical  lan- 
guage to  that  which  the  gentl«nan  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  suggested  we  put 
in  the  c^xxrt.  It  carries  out  the  sugges- 
tl(Mi  he  made  at  that  time. 

I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  the  amend- 
ment being  accepted. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  b>'  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OmUEn    »T    ME.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mabom:    On 

page  2,  in  line  9.  change  the  semicolon  to  a 
period  and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  line  9 
and  all  of  line  10;  and 

On  page  8,  after  line  34.  insert :  "Activities 
for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1960,  and 
the  Supplemental  Defense  Appropriation  Act. 
1966;". 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Has  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  any  further  amendment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  ameivdment, 

DXPAETMXNT  OT  PEfEHBB  APPEOPBlATIOMB  AKB 
HmO  TO  KRABUSB  A  WLVt  UBBOW  COMlflE- 
SION 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  "to  sup- 
port of  this  resolution.  The  resolution  is 
necessary  now.  I  hope  we  will  not  have 
to  use  this  practice  of  continuing  reao- 
luttonfl  after  August  31. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  originally  the  House 
schedule  for  today  called  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill  for  1967.  The  decision 
was  made  within  the  hour  to  postpone 
consideration  of  this  bill  for  at  least  2 
weeks  and  finance  the  Department  of 
Defense  during  July  and  August  by  use 
of  the  amendment  Just  adopted  to  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
"Additional  Views"  contained  In  House 
Report  No.  1652.  and  in  particular.  In 
support  of  the  establishment  of  a  Blue 
nibbon  Commission  to  evaluate  and 
assess  the  defense  posture  of  this  coim- 
try  now  and  for  the  future. 

My  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  exten- 
sive and  they  are  submitted  as  back- 
ground in  an  attempt  to  point  up  how 
vitally  needed  Is  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Commission. 

They  are  not  designed  necessarily  to 
set  forth  the  recommendations  of  myself 
or  my  party.  They  are  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate the  crucial  concern  that  is  felt 
by  many  responsible  oflBcials  of  both 
parties  with  respect  to  the  future  defense 
posture  of  this  country. 

They  are  also  designed  to  point  up 
some  of  the  major  areas,  which  in  my 
view,  and  In  the  view  of  others,  deserve 
the  most  careful  attention  of  such  a  Blue 
Ribbon  Commission. 

Quite  obviously,  these  views  are  my 
own.  They  reflect  in  part  my  own  as- 
sessment of  the  potential  threat  and  my 
own  analysis  of  this  administration's  re- 
sponse to  that  threat. 

The  administration's  view  is  primarily 
contained  in  the  voluminous  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  before  our 
committee.  It  is  for  this  reason  that, 
in  most  cases,  my  differences  with  ad- 
ministration policy  and  administration 
defense  plans  will  appear  to  be  at  per- 
sonal variance  with  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. 

Such  Is  not  my  Intention.  It  is  merely 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  pre- 
sented us  with  the  most  comprehensive 
and  detailed  analysis  of  administration 
foreign  and  defense  policy  that  It  is  most 
convenient  to  focus  on  his  statements 
and  his  rationale  as  the  basis  for  my  own 
discussion. 

Obviously,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
did  not  accurately  and  adequately  per- 
sonify administration  thinking  in  this 
vital  area,  he  would  not  be  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

AoomoNAi,  virwB 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  "Additional  'Views" 
contained  in  House  Report  No.  1652, 
signed  by  all  members  of  the  Defense 
Appropriation  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lipscohb],  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  MinsbaixI, 
and  me.  we  said: 

We  the  underslgn«4]  r«prM«ntlng  all  mi- 
nority m«nb«ra  of  Um  Defease  Approprta- 
ttona  Suboonuxxlttee  stronely  support  a 
superior  defense  posture  In  order  to  main- 
tain peace  and  Insure  the  saXety  and  Integ- 
rity of  our  nation  now  and  In  the  future. 

We  are  ooncemed,  as  are  many  of  our  fel- 
loir  cltlsena,  about  this  nation's  future  abil- 
ity to  prMorre  such  a  posture. 

These  additional  vlerwa  are  subfiUMait  as 
an   expression   of   that   concern. 


The  undersigned  Intend,  as  In  the  past,  to 
support  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Bill  for  fiscal  year  1967  though  we 
do  not  agree  with  several  aspects  of  Its  make- 
up 

Where  we  disagree,  we  believe  that  the 
current  bUl  Is  Inadequate  for  fiscal  year  1»67, 
especially  with  regard  to  our  worldwide  &:)m- 
mltments,  to  future  jireparedness.  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

What  could  be  more  penny- wise  and 
pound-foolish  than  to  save  a  few  cents  on 
defense  today  only  to  loee  the  peace  tomor- 
row? The  most  expensive  weapon  Is  one  that 
ts  not  good  enough  for  Its  Intended  purpose 
or  not  available  when  needed. 

Only  the  strength  of  this  nation  can  keep 
what  peace  there  Is  In  the  world  and  prevent 
what  war  there  is  from  spreading. 

It  Is  false  economy  and  false  security  to 
let  that  strength  dwindle  over  the  long  run 
Just  to  make  the  books  look  good  In  the 
short  run. 

We  do  not  oppose  or  propose  a  bill  of  any 
particular  ntunber  of  dollars  or  guns  or  bul- 
lets. We  say  that  America  can  afford  to  pay 
for  the  best  defense  In  the  world — today  and 
tomorrow.  We  aay  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  less. 

We  are  concerned.  Other  Committees  of 
Congress  In  both  Houses  have  made  clear 
a  similar  concern.  Nor  are  we  unmlndfu: 
that  reasonable  men  may  differ,  nonetheless, 
about  the  validity  of  this  assessment.  There 
Is,  after  all,  no  foolproof  method  by  which 
fallible  men  can  precisely  determine  what 
will  be  required  In  the  future  to  assure  our 
own  security  and  our  nation's  ability  to  meet 
worldwide   conxmltments. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons — and  because  only 
an  objective  third  party  can  Impartially  ar- 
bitrate such  a  grave  matter — that  the  under- 
signed propose  enactment  of  a  Joint  Reso- 
lution calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Blue 
Ribbon  Commission,  made  up  of  the  highest 
eallt>r«  experts  from  both  the  civilian  and 
military  communities,  to  conduct  an  inde- 
pendent smd  objective  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
jected defense  posture  of  this  country. 

This  pesolutlon  would  authorize  the  Con- 
gress to  appoint  members  of  the  Commission 
and  stipulates  that  the  selection  boeuxl  shall 
be  made  up  of  the  Speaker  and  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore and  Minority  L>eader  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Mmorlty  Mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  and  Appn^rla- 
tlons  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

The  additional  views  that  follow  are  sub- 
mitted in  support  of  the  need  for  such  an 
Impsu-tlal  review. 

We  are  concerned,  in  particular,  about  the 
time  frame  of  the  1970'a  and  beyond.  We 
feel  that  the  Defense  policies  and  projected 
programs  c^  the  past  five  years  have  not 
adequately  taken  Into  account  the  defense 
needs  which  the  capabilities  of  our  adver- 
saries, real  and  potential,  Indicate  wlU  b« 
required  In  the  future.  "Hils  concern  en- 
compasses our  future  preparedness  In  Inner 
Space  (notably  undersea  technology  and  nu- 
clear propulsion).  Outer  Space  (military  ap- 
plications). Missile  Technology  (oSei^^e 
and  defensive).  Manned  Strategic  Syst^s, 
as  well  as  a  wide  range  oX  concerns  regard- 
ing limited  warfare. 

What  follows  will  touch  upon  the  high- 
lights of  these  concerns  in  the  hope  that  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  wUl  come 
to  agree  with  the  undersigned  that  there 
la  a  legitimate  and  critical  need  for  the  early 
establishment  of  such  a  Commission. 

BACKBaotnn>  -'' 

The  defense  structure  of  any  nation  Is  de- 
termined   by    that    nation's    foreign    policy 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  that  the 
d*T«lopment  of  our  defense  structure  should 
be  guided  by  United  States  Foreign  Policy. 


With  this  principle  there  Is  no  disagree- 
ment. 

Yet.  we  do  disagree  with  much  that  u 
being  done  in  the  Defense  esUbllshment  to- 
day  especially  In  those  areas  that  dlrecUv 
affect  our  present  ability  (Vietnam)  and 
our  long-range  ability  to  deter  potential 
aggressors. 

It  follows,  then,  that  our  basic  dlsagree- 
menU  derive  In  part  from  basic  foreign 
fxjllcy  assumpUons  of  the  current  Admin- 
istration and  In  part  from  the  assumptions 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  uses  to  Justify  hla 
force  structtu-e  projections. 

SUMMARY       AND       ILECOMMZ>;DATI0MS 

It  Is  the  belief  of  the  undersigned  that 
certain  basic  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  defense  policy  of  the  United  States  since 
1961.  These  changes  need  Immediate  eval- 
uation by  this  Impartial  Blue  Ribbon  Com- 
mission.  Among  the  changes  we  would  liat 
the  following  as  particularly  significant: 

( 1 )  a  changed  attitude  toward  the  ooW 
war  and,  as  a  reeult,  a  different  assessment 
of    ihe    potential    and    current    threat; 

(2)  a  changed  attitude  toward  the  desir- 
ability or  necessity  of  pursuing  advanced 
weapons  development  as  vigorously  as  pos- 
sible:  and 

(3>  a  changed  attitude  toward  those  areas 
of  defense  and  defense  planning  which 
should    receive    priority. 

In  the  Intervening  five  years,  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  consequences 
of  these  and  the  other  changes  that  have 
been  Introduced.  Bfised.  therefore,  upon 
actual  exf)€rlences  and  not  merely  upon 
theoretical  musings,  there  is.  In  our  view, 
substantial  reason  to  question  both  the  cor- 
rectness and  the  effectiveness  of  the  now 
approach. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  basic  assumptions 
upon  which  this  AdmlnUtratlon  appears  to 
base  Its  defense  strategy  mclude  the  follow- 
Ing: 

(1)  that  there  has  been  In  recent  years  a 
reduction  In  tensions  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Communist  bloc  (except  China)  and 
that  further  accommodations  In  the  future 
can  be  anticipated  and  should  be  encour- 
aged; 

(2)  that  our  military  force  structure 
should  be  related  primarily  to  the  "visible" 
threat  posed  by  f>otentlal  adversaries; 

(3)  that  nuclear  war  Is  as  unthinkable  to 
the  Communists  as  It  Is  to  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  and  that  therefore,  the 
balance  that  has  been  achieved  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  strategic  forces  should  not  be 
upset; 

(4)  that  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  assume  a  posture  of  response  both 
In  the  area  of  "crisis  control"  such  as  Viet- 
nam and  In  the  area  of  weapons  develop- 
ment; and 

(5)  that  the  threat  from  World  Com- 
munism has,  in  fact,  eased  during  the  course 
of  recent  years  and.  therefore,  any  attempt 
to  maintain  a  decisive  superiority  in  the 
years  ahead  would  reverse  this  trend. 

In  Defense  policy,  the  basic  assumptions 
would  Include: 

( 1 )  that  the  aggressive  pursuit  of  ad- 
vanced weaporw  development  such  as  the 
AnUballlstlc  Missile  System  (ABM)  or  the 
Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  (AMSA) 
would  lead  to  a  "reaction"  on  the  part  of  the 
Communists  that  would  accelerate  the  "armi 
race"  and  that,  therefore  whenever,  possible, 
such  decisions  should  be  stretched  out,  stud- 
led  to  death,  or  poBtp»oned, 

(2)  that  the  level  of  effort  in  new  weapons 
systems  should  be  tied,  predon:Unantly,  to 
what  the  potential  enemy  Is  dojng  and  that 
the  determination  of  what  "the  other  side  U 
doing"  must  be  based  on  "visible"  informa- 
tion; and 
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(S)  that  the  defense  establ-.shment  must 
be  prepared  to  execute  and  Implement  a 
jtrateiO'  oi  "flexible  response,"  one  that  per- 
mits the  United  States  to  gradually  escalate 
auy  conflict  and  that  will  not  force  us  Into 
tbe  dilemma  of  '•humiliating  retreat  or  nu- 
olear  war 

It  Is  the  belief  of  the  undersigned  that 
many  of  these  assumptions  that  guide  our 
forelftn  and  defense  poUcy  are  largely  un- 
realistic and  Incorrect  and  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  five  years  bears  out  this 
contention.  The  Importance  of  a  complete 
evaluation  of  these  assumptions  cannot  be 
underestimated. 

We  believe  that  there  has  not  been  a  re- 
duction in  tensions  but  rather  a  reduction  In 
our  desire  to  recogrUze  Communist  actions 
{or  what  they  are. 

We  believe  that  our  military  force  struc- 
ture should  not  be  related  to  the  "visible" 
threat  but  rather  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
Communists  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  f.ur 
own  national  objectives. 

We  believe  that  nuclear  war  should  be 
■unthinkable"  to  the  Communists  but  that 
this  country  should  not  base  Its  plans  on 
that  Illusive  hope. 

We  believe  that  the  strategy  of  response 
both  with  regard  to  crisis  situations  and 
with  respect  to  weapons  development  should 
give  way  to  a  strategy  of  Initiative.  We 
would  define  a  "strategy  of  resixmse"  as  one 
m  which  this  nation  permits  a  situation 
to  become  so  serious  that  It  must  take  ex- 
traordinary stepe^  even  to  return  to  the 
status  quo.  and  a""8trategy  of  initiative"  as 
one  In  which  this  nation,  when  It  first  sees 
the  potsiblllty  of  a  situation  developing. 
will  lake  steps  to  prevent  Its  becoming  a 
crlslB  situation  either  with  respect  to  po- 
tential conflicts  or  to  new  advances  in 
weapons  development. 

We  believe  that  the  threat  from  World 
Communism  has  not  eased  and  that,  there- 
fore, It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that 
this  nation  maintain  a  decisix'e  superiority 
m  offensive  and  defensive  weapons. 

We  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
•leveling  off'^  its  effort  In  advanced  weap- 
ons development  and  that  It  Is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  aggressively  pursuing  new  develop- 
ments both  In  outer  space  and  Inner  space. 
Finally,  we  believe  that  under  the  policies 
or  the  past  five  years,  rather  than  escape 
the  dilemma  of  ••humiliating  retreat  or  nu- 
clear war,^'  we  have  actually  enlarged  that 
possibility  by,  in  effect,  adopting  policies 
that  have  reduced  rather  than  Increased 
otir  options. 

To  reverse  this  situation,  four  basic  re- 
quirements are  necessary : 

(li  A  more  objective  and  realistic  as- 
sessment of  the  threat  coupled  with  a 
thorough  re-evaluation  of  our  foreign 
policy: 

(2i  A  return  to  greater  partlcipaflon  by 
and  acceptance  of  military  Judgment  In 
what  are  predominantly  military  affairs: 
(3)  A  more  aggressive  pursuit  of  research 
and  development  especially  In  the  area  of 
advanced  weapons;  and 

(4 1  A  reassessment  by  the  Congress  of 
Its  own  role  in  the  area  of  national  se- 
ctirlty. 

There  is.  in  our  judgment,  little  possi- 
bility that  these  requirements  can  or  will 
be  fulfilled  unless  the  Initiative  comes  from 
the  Congress.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
tmderslgued  have  called  for  and  strongly 
npport  the  establishment  of  a  Blue  Ribbon 
Commission  of  military  and  civilian  leaders 
to  reassess  and  reevaluate  the  defense 
poattire  of  this  nation  now  and  for  the 
ftittire 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  American  people 
De  reassured  that  this  nation  Is  buying 
**>•  »ery  beat  defense  consistent  with  the 
•ohg-term  beat  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


xxrcTTTrvx-cONoaassioWAi.     rklations 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  ••Con- 
gress shall  have  Power  To  .  .  .  provide  for 
the  common  Defense  ...  to  raise  and  support 
Armies  ...  to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 
to  make  rules  for  the  Government  and  Regu- 
lation of  the  laud  and  naval  Forces        .•' 

In  today  6  compUcated  age  of  sophisticated 
weaponry"  and  continual  tension.  Congress 
can  only"  discharge  Its  duties  under  the  Con- 
stitution when  it  enjoys  confidence  and 
c4indor  from  the  Executive  Branch. 

Recent  reports  of  various  Comnaittees  of 
the  Congress  in  both  Houses  have  raised 
serious  questions  about  the  Executive's  will- 
ingness to  present  the  full  facts  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  our  defense  establishment. 

Without  cooperation  candor  and  the 
realization  that  both  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment should  be  working  for  the  same  worthy 
goals.  It  IS  not  possible  for  the  Congress  w 
assure  Itself  that  Its  acUons  will.  In  fact, 
provide  the  maximum  Insurance  for  the 
security  of  this  nation  now  and  In  the  future. 
The  1966  fiscal  year  budget 

That  relations  between  the  Executive  and 
Congress  are  breaking  down  and  that,  as  a 
result,  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
suffer  accordingly,  can  be  seen  In  the  ex- 
perience of  the  fiscal  year  1966  Defense 
Budget. 

That  budget  as  originally  submitted  to  the 
Congress  was  grossly  inadequate.  It  appears 
a  truism  to  make  that  statement  today.  Yet, 
a  brief  review  ol  laat  year's  experience  will 
demonstrate  that  the  dominant  tendency  In 
the  Executive  Branch  appears  aimed  at  mis- 
leading rather  than  fully  Informing  the  Con- 
gress about  Defense  matters. 

In  Additional  Views  submitted  by  the 
undersigned  to  the  fiscal  year  1966  regular 
defense  appropriation  bill,  we  said: 

'•It  Is  otir  Judgment,  based  on  the  testi- 
mony before  this  Committee,  that  the  fiscal 
year  1966  budget  request  reflects  Inadequate 
funding  for  the  'Vietnamese  effort."  (H. 
Rept    528.  89th  Cong  ,  Ist  sess  ) 

We  then  went  on  to  recommend  that — 

•••  •  •  the  President  should  Immediately 
revise  this  fiscal  year  1966  defense  budget 
with  a  view  toward  requesting  the  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  unplanned  and  unpro- 
gramed  expenditures  which  have  resulted 
from  his  decision  to  as.sume  a  greater  role  In 
Southeast  Asia   " 

This  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  refused  to  do.  Instead,  elaborate 
attempts  were  made  to  leave  Congress  wltli 
the  Impression  that  all  the  funds  needed  for 
fiscal  year  1966  were  contained  In  the  original 
budget  submission.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  was  read 
into  the  CON0RSS8IONAL  Record  June  23.  1965 
during  debate  on  the  bill,  stated  In  part: 

•••  •  •  the  fiscal  year  1966  defense  budget 
request  now  before  the  Congress  would  pro- 
vide all  the  funds  uc  need  at  this  time  to 
continue  the  strengthening  of  our  overall 
military  posture  and  to  carry  out  whatever 
combat  operations  our  forces  are  called  upon 
to  perform  during  the  next  12  months" 
I  Elmphsusls  added  1 

The  fallacy  of  that  predlcUon  In  both  of 
Its  main  elements  has  lor»g  since  become  ap- 
parent not  only  to  the  American  people 
but  to  our  adversaries  as  well. 

Within  two  months  after  that  letter  was 
wTltten.  the  Administration  submitted  to 
the  Senate  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriation bill  requesting  an  additional  $1.7 
billion  for  Southeast  Asia  activities. 

Just  five  months  later,  In  January  1966, 
another  supplemental  request  totalling  some 
$12.3  billion  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  Southeast  Asia  activities.  This  came  after 
an  extended  pause  In  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  had  been  well  underway.  Such  a 
"pause"  should  have  reduced  rather  than 
Increased  our  anticipated  needs  if  the  Secre- 


tary's assertion  that  the  1966  original  budget 
contained  "all  the  funds  we  need  at  this 
time  .  to  carry  out  whatever  combat  op- 
erations our  forces  are  called  upon  to  perform 
during  the  next  12  months"  was  a  valid  one. 

In  still  another  supplemental  for  fiscal 
1966,  an  additional  $900  minion  to  finance 
the  military  p>ay  Increases  enacted  the  year 
before  was  submitted 

In  short,  the  original  1966  defense  budget 
was  underestimated  by  some  SIS  billum — 
hardly  an  error  that  could  iegit.imately  be 
attributed  to  bookkeeping  mistakes  or  to  a 
drastic  change  In  the  requirement*  that  was 
unforeseen   six   months   before 

The  second  fallacy  In  the  Secretajys  letter 
was  his  ajssertlon  that  the  1966  defense 
budget  fis  originally  submitted  contained  ■'all 
the  funds  we  need  at  this  time  to  continue 
the  strengiheulng  ol  our  overall  military 
posture.  ' 

In  our  Additional  Views  last  Jvine,  we 
cautioned  very  strongly  that  equipment  and 
material  priorities  for  Vietnam  must  not  be 
permitted  to  so  deplete  active  force  inven- 
tories as  to  impair  the  readiness  ol  our  forces 
not  committed  to  Vietnam 

It  has  since  become  public  knowledge  that 
our  ability  to  sustain  combat  operations  In 
the  Vietnamese  theatre  over  the  past  18 
months  was  in  part  at  the  expense  (both  In 
material  and  trained  menj  of  other  forces 
not  committed  to  Vietnam. 

Rather  than  strerigthening  our  overall  mil- 
itary j>o6ture,  the  uiitlmely  delay  In  request- 
ing needed  funds  for  Vietnam  In  fiscal  years 
1965  and  especially  1966  has  resulted  in  a 
substantial  weakening  of  our  overall  military 
posture. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  himself — after 
repeated  indications  to  the  contrary — re- 
luctantly admitted  In  a  press  conference  on 
March  31st  that  four  Am-.y  Divisions  here  In 
the  United  States,  the  4th  Infantry  Division, 
the  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized),  and 
the  Ist  and  2nd  Armored  Divisions,  are  cur- 
rently being  used  as  training  divisions  and 
that  they  are  not  In  fact  "•combat-ready." 
(Transcript,  Department  of  Defense  news 
briefing  by  Sec    McNamara,  March  31.  1966  ) 

In  addition.  Committee  reports,  newspaper 
accounts,  statements  by  Defense  Department 
officials  and  tettlmony  during  our  own  Com- 
mittee hearings,  bear  out  the  contention 
that  our  readiness  to  meet  other  contin- 
gencies should  they  arise  has  been  Impaired, 
(onong  other  reasons,  by  the  Executive's  re- 
luctance to  make  hard  and  politically  un- 
p<ilatable  decisions  regarding  the  full  fund- 
ing of  our  defense  establishment  In  a  timely 
manner. 

The  undersigned  believe,  as  they  did  last 
year,  that  the  Defense  budget  for  fiscal  1967 
is  also  underfunded  by  a  substantial  amount 
and  that  supplemental  requests  will  be 
forthcoming  In  late  Fall  or  early  In  the  next 
Session  of  the  Congress 

Indeed,  during  mark-up  of  the  present  bill, 
it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  regular  ap- 
propriation request  for  personnel  alone  some 
$569  million  to  cover  deficiencies  In  the  1967 
budget.  If  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee cannot  beUeve  the  President's 
budget  on  personnel  needs,  this  certainly 
caste  a  cloud  over  what  estimates  smd  con- 
tentions are  belleveable  In  the  rest  of  the 
budget 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  most  Members 
of  Congress  would  agree  that  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  a  brillUuit  ad- 
mlnlBtrsOor.  It  has,  In  fact,  occurred  to 
me  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  some 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nev.  separate  oflace  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  for 
overseeing  the  administrative  practices 
of  all  aovemment  departments  and 
agencies.    The  first  Director  of  such  an 
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office  could.  In  my  judgment,  be  the  emi- 
nently qualified  current  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

With  regard,  however,  to  establishing 
the  defense  policy  of  this  country  and  to 
planning  for  the  future  maintenance  of 
a  decisive  superiority  In  order  to  Insure 
peace  and  deter  aggression,  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  not  demon- 
strated a  similar  brilliance. 

KN   UNEQUALCD  KrCOKD  Of  MISTAKX8 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
two  fallacies  we  point  out  in  our  "Addi- 
tional Views"  which  are  contained  in 
Secretary  McNamara's  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  by  no  means  Isolated  instances 
of  statements  or  predictions  which  later 
events  have  shown  to  be  ill  founded. 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  but  an  in- 
disputable one  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  amassed  an  astonishing  record 
of  gross  mistakes  in  his  public  assess- 
ments of  the  threat  we  face,  his  predic- 
tions of  events  to  come  and  his  asser- 
tions of  our  defense  capabilities. 

The  brief  compUatlon  of  such  mistakes 
that  follows  is  deemed  necessary  not  out 
of  any  desire  to  publicly  embarrass  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  but  because  it  Is 
essential  that  the  American  people  un- 
derstand that  the  present  occupant  of 
the  OCBce  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  in- 
deed fallible  and  that,  therefore,  there 
is  legitimate  basis  for  discussing  and  de- 
bating the  merits  of  his  proposals  for 
insuring  the  future  security  and  integrity 
of  this  Nation.  It  Is  in  this  spirit  that 
the  following  examples  are  offered: 

On  October  2,  1963,  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary predicted  that  the  major  part  of  the 
U.S.  military  task  could,  in  his  Judg- 
ment be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965 
"sJthough  there  may  be  a  continuing 
rcQuirement  for  a  limited  number  of  U.S. 
training  personnel."  At  that  time,  the 
United  States  had  some  16,000  "advlaers" 
in  Vietnam.  Today,  that  figure  has 
risen  to  well  over  260.000  and  Is  still 
growing. 

On  January  27,  1964,  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  told  the  Nation  that  the  successor 
to  the  Diem  government  "has  consider- 
ably more  popular  support  than  Its  prede- 
cessor." Two  days  later,  that  govern- 
ment was  overthrown. 

On  his  return  from  each  of  several 
trips  to  Vietnam  In  the  p8«t  2  years,  Mr. 
McNamara  gave  glowing,  optimistic  re- 
ports of  the  situation  which  left  the 
American  people  tragically  unprepared 
for  the  bitter  realities  of  the  present  sit- 
uation. In  many  cases,  his  own  later 
statements  as  well  &a  those  of  other 
administration  ofHclals  contradicted  the 
earlier  optimistic  reports. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  repeatedly  told  our 
committee  and  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress tfiat  we  had  16  Active  Army  divi- 
sions, fully  equipped  and  ready  for 
sustained  combat.  The  hollowness  of 
these  statements  has  since  become  ap- 
parent from  the  Army's  struggle  to  main- 
tain and  support  what  amounts  to  less 
than  four  dlvtsions  In  the  field  in  Viet- 
nam, not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  four  divisions  referred  to  earlier 
have  been  relegated  to  the  status  of 
training  divisions  and  are  not,  in  fact, 
combat  rsady. 


After  repeated  assurances  that  the 
combat  readiness  of  X3B.  forces  was  ex- 
tremely high  and  that  the  United  States 
was  capable  of  conducting  a  stepped-up 
war  in  Vietnam  without  seriously  inter- 
fering with  the  readiness  of  the  strategic 
reserve,  Mr.  McNamara  has  seriously  im- 
paired the  readiness  of  combat  forces 
within  the  United  States,  and  now  as  an 
example,  must  withdraw  at  least  15,000 
highly  skilled  and /or  experienced  troops 
from  Europe  both  to  train  what  sup- 
posedly were  combat  ready  troops  In  the 
United  States  and  to  bolster  our  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  McNamara  overrode  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and  four  source  selection  boards  on  the 
question  of  the  TFX  award.  Apart  from 
the  conflict  of  Interest  questions  that 
have  been  raised  regarding  this  award, 
there  are  now  serious  doubts  that  the 
aircraft  can  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
Air  FVjrce  and  the  Navy  at  the  same  time 
and  there  is  substantial  evidence  that  the 
cost  of  the  aircraft  will  greatly  exceed 
the  original  estimates. 

The  Secretary's  continual  refusal  to 
push  ahead  with  development  of  a  fol- 
low-on strategic  bomber  to  replace  the 
aging  B-52's  and  B-58's  which  arej^eing 
phased  out  has  compelled  him  to  place 
first  reliance  on  a  bomber  version  of  the 
P-1 1 1 — TFX.  Most  military  experts  who 
testified  on  this  subject  saw  the  PB-111 
as.  at  best,  an  interim,  stopgap  bomber. 

The  Secretary's  delay  In  acceding  to 
the  Navy's  requirements  for  nuclear- 
powered  ships  such  as  the  aircraft  car- 
rier and  the  guided  missile  frigate 
fDLGN)  has  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Navy  to  develop  and  deploy  the  type  of 
surface  ships  it  has  considered  essential. 
Two  years  ago  he  sought  and  obtained 
authorization  to  construct  a  conventional 
carrier,  the  John  F.  Kennedy.  His  pres- 
ent request  for  three  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carriers  to  come  into  the  inven- 
tory at  a  later  date  Indicates  that  he 
has  belatedly  recognized  the  correctness 
of  the  Navy  approach;  however,  the  de- 
cision was  overdue  and  means  that  the 
Navy  wUl  be  given  a  capability  several 
years  later  than  was  deemed  necessary, 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  saddled  with  a  second-best,  con- 
ventional carrier. 

With  regard  to  air  and  sealift  capabili- 
ties, the  Secretary  was  quick  to  criticize 
what  was  available  when  he  took  ofQce 
and  has  since  claimed  that  he  effected  a 
100-percent  increase  in  airlift  capacity 
but  is  notably  silent  on  what  increases,  if 
any.  have  occurred  in  amphibious  Ma- 
rine Corps  or  general  sesillft  capacity. 
Unfortunately — considering  the  demands 
of  Vietnam  and  the  potential  of  otht-r 
contingencies — the  real  Increase  in  air- 
lift capability  lies  in  the  future,  notably 
the  C5A  and  the  remainder  of  the  C-141's 
while  the  sealift  capability  remains 
unsatisfactory. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget,  the  Sec- 
retary denied  that  the  important  C-141 
cargo  aircraft  was  underfunded — yet 
within  months  he  reprogramed  additional 
funds  for  the  C-141. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  dlstiurbing  feature 
of  these  mistakes  Is  that  tbey  are  all  one- 
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sided.  They  are  dominated  by  reductiona 
in  our  military  capability,  by  a  down- 
grading of  military  expertise  which  leads 
to  low  morale,  and  by  the  imposition 
of  civilian  Judgment  and  power. 

In  testimony  before  this  committee  on 
the  fiscal  year  1966  defense  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary assured  our  committee  thatr— 

Wntille  our  fiscal  year  1966  budget  requ««t 
doea  not  Include  all  of  the  forces  or  force 
modernizations  reconunended  by  the  nUll- 
tary  departments  and  Individual  Serrloe 
chiefs,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  agree  that 
the  program  supported  by  this  budget  irtli 
increase  our  overall  combat  effectiveriest  ana 
win  provide  effective  forces  In  a  high  state 
of  readiness  for  the  defense  of  the  vital  in- 
tercets  of  the  United  States.' 

Many  of  the  foregoing  points  refute 
this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  "Additional  Views" 
we  also  pointed  out  that — 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  the  fiscal  year  19M 
regular  and  supplemental  budget  requests 
contained  more  bullets,  more  aircraft,  more 
quantities  of  material  In  certain  categor1e« 
than  the  previous  budget.  The  same  Is  ob- 
viously true  of  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget. 

What  needs  to  be  determined  In  mmwmtng 
a  defense  budget  Is  not  "how  many  moct 
numerically"  but  whether  the  budget  ac- 
counts for  an  increase  In  our  ability  and  our 
preparedness  as  they  relate  to  the  needs  of 
the  day  and  the  needs  of  the  future. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  what  assur- 
ance can  be  placed  on  the  validity  of  the 
Secretary's  present  statement  defending  the 
fiscal  year  1967  requirements  especially  when 
the  military  Is  Instructed  to  support  the  Sec- 
retary's position  rather  than  giving  lt«  own 
views  of  the  requirements. 

Admiral  Rlckover.  In  testimony  before  thlj 
Committee  on  May  11.  1966.  had  this  com- 
m.ent  to  malce: 

"Once  again,  the  military  who  should  hsve 
been  the  very  first  to  request  good  weapons— 
the  latest  and  best  ones — sat  here  com- 
placently and  told  you  it  was  not  necessary 
for  these  8hlp>s  to  be  nuclear  powered.  The; 
sat  and  followed  the  party  line 

"Mr.  Flood.  I  don't  know  how  complacent 
they  were,  but  they  sat  here. 

"Admiral  Rickovxb.  If  a  man  sits  here  and 
tells  you  something,  you  have  to  assume  that 
is  what  he  believes.  Tou  cannot  enter  hit 
mind. 

"Mr.  Flood.  I  did.     They  didn't  believe  It 

"Admiral  Ricxovxx.  You  may  try  to  enter 
his  mind,  but  i/  he  has  been  instructed  Kou 
to  testify,  he  iviU  do  it  according  to  instruc- 
tions." (Department  of  Defense  rtpproprla- 
llons  Hearings  for  1867,  Pt.  6.  P.  70.) 

Later  on,  In  the  same  hearing,  Admlra; 
Rlckover  made  the  foUowlng  comment: 

"This  Is  the  difficulty  of  working  In  a 
large  organisation.  Thljs  Is  why  It  la  so 
important  that  Congressional  Committees 
ask  people  to  express  their  own  oplnloM 
Otherwise,  predlgeeted  Information — a  party 
Une — Is  presented.  The  theory  Is  that 
"mother  knows  best":  that  Government  de- 
partments are  best  able  to  Judge  Issues.  a«t- 
tlng  up  a  party  line,  and  telling  Congres- 
sional committee:  "This  is  it  We  know 
the  story,  and  there  is  no  use  going  Into  It " 

"The  wltneaaea  you  call  before  your  com- 
nilttee  must  then  talk  In  accordance  wltb 
the  party  line.  That  makes  It  very  diAcvi^ 
for  Congressional  committees  to  get  the  fuU 
story,  except  by  backdoor  methods,  and 
nearly  all  of  these  loopholes  have  now  beer 
plugged.    Tou  wlU  find  that  It  will  btuxot 


<■  Hearlnga.  Department  at  Defense  Appro- 
prlattons  for  1»«6  before  the  Bouse  Delist 
Appropriations  Suboommltte*.  Part  S.  PM* 
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increasingly  dlfflcalt  to  uncover  the  real  pros 
ind  coia  that  are  considered— or  not  con- 
Mdered  in  arrlvUig  at  the  decUlons  pre- 
lented  to  you  for  ratification.  In  other 
wards  Congress  U  merely  to  listen  to  the 
official  position.  This  is  tantamount  to  say- 
ing thiU  the  Department  Is  capable,  but 
Members  of  Congress  are  not  capable,  of 
ludging  the  Issue;  that  the  Department  must 
do  Congress'  thinking  for  It;  that  the  De- 
nartmeiit  can  make  a  better  decision  than 
Congress  is  able  to.  Now.  most  Members  of 
Congress  are  lawyers  or  experienced  profes- 
sional and  business  people.  I  am  sure  you 
have  enough  wit  and  Intelligence  to  judge 
thmgs  for  vourselves" 

And.  then  again,  in  an.swer  to  a  question. 
Admiral  Rlckover  testified 

■Isn't  It  essential  If  Congress  is  to  do  Its 
Job  properlv  that  you  have  presented  to  you 
all  the  relevant  Information?  You  may  not 
choose  to  use  all  this  Information,  but  should 
It  not  be  possible  for  you,  at  any  time,  to 
obtain  the  free  opinion  of  any  government 
servant'  Unless  you  maintain  this  right  by 
exercising  It.  it  will  be  lost— and  I  am  afraid 
It  Is  being  lost.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
of  the  decline  of  parliamentary  systems  all 
over  the  world  I  hope  our  Congress  will 
take  ftep.s  to  prevent  such  h  decline  in  the 
United  States.  We  were  the  first  to  estab- 
ILsh  rrpri'sentative  democracy  In  modern 
times;  let  us  be  the  last  to  permit  Its 
decline." 

Under  the  classification  "For  Official  Use 
Only"  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus 
Vance  ls.«ued  a  memorandum  dated  January 
U,  1965  which  Illustrate.?  the  kind  of  restric- 
tions Imposed  on  Defense  Department 
wttnes.'ies  appearing  before  Congressional 
Committees.  It  Is  reproduced  below  In  it* 
entirety. 

rOR  OmCIAL  TJSE  ONLY 

The  Deputy  Secretary  or  Defense, 

Washington.  D.C..  January  It.  1965. 
Memorandum  for: 

The  Secretaries  of  the  MlUtAry  Depurt- 
thente 

The  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering. 

The  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  .V'i.slstant   Secretaries  of  Defense. 

The  Opneral  Counsel. 

The  .Assistants  to  the  Re^-Tetiirv  of  Defense 

Tl'.e  Directors,  Defense  Agencies. 
Subject     Congressional  Appearances  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  Witnesses. 

1  have  been  asked  by  proepectlve  wltneases 
to  provide  guidance  for  the  benefit  of  p>eT- 
aonnel  of  the  Department  who.  In  the  course 
of  Congrf-sslonal  heartngs.  are  required  to 
give  their  personal  opinions  on  matters  con- 
cerning which  a  Department  of  Defense  posi- 
tion h.'is  been  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent If  pressed  for  his  personal  opinion, 
the  witness  should  make  clear : 

1.  that  his  personal  views  were  expressed 
(if  such  be  the  fact)  to  appropriate  authori- 
ties w'.thln  the  Defense  Department  before 
the  departmental   poeltlon   was  established; 

2  where  his  views  are  not  In  accord  with 
the  departmental  decision,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  personal  views,  he  has  accepted 
and  will  abide  by  the  departmental  position; 
and 

3  the  considerations  or  factors  which  sup- 
port the  decision;  In  other  words,  the  pros 
and  cons  on  the  Issue  Involved. 

(Signed)   CritTS  Vance. 

This  memorandum  Is  Just  ofie  of  several 
instances  which  illustrate  the  Executive 
branch's  obvious  reluctance  to  present  a  full 
and  frank  picture  to  Congress.  It  Is  Just 
one  more  indication  of  the  continuing 
breakdown  In  relations  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  no  longer  poaelble  for  Ootnmltteee  of 
the  Congrees  dealing  with  defense  mattws 


to  rely  on   the  testimony  of  any  Kxecutlve 

branch  witnesses  knowing  that  "unless 
pressed"  these  witnesses  are  constrained  to 
voice  not  their  own  considered  opinions  but 
those  which  have  been  ofHclally  established 
at  the  highest  level  In  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Such  a  procedure  calls  Into  serious  ques- 
tion under  present  circumstances  the  utility 
of  having  any  witnesses  other  than  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  appear  before  Committees 
of  Congress  on  the  budget  and  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Tlie  guarantee  of  the  development  of  good 
programs  for  the  defense  of  this  country  has 
always  lodged  In  the  free  exercise  by  respon- 
sible and  knowledgeable  men  of  rational  de- 
bate and  frank  discussion  of  these  programs. 
Subsequent  to  such  a  confrontation  of  Ideas 
has  come  the  consensus  on  which  course  to 
follow. 

Enforced  consensus — which  Is  nothing 
more  nor  leas  than  conformity — represents 
a  step  backward  that  Is  dangerous  for  the 
security  and  future  well-being  of  this  coun- 
try In  these  troubled  times. 

As  Admiral  Rlckover  told  the  Committee. 
••♦  •  •  If  you  believe  everyone  In  the  De- 
fense Department  who  has  a  valid  opinion 
and  the  requisite  knowledge  on  a  given  sub- 
ject Is  heard  before  a  'consensus'  is  reached. 
you  are  mistaken  •  •  •  If  you  are  working 
on  the  basis  that  a  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  truly  a  consensus,  then 
you  are  not  right.  •  •  •  Bureaucracies  do  not 
make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  consensus. 
Tl^ey  decide  them  at  top  levels.  In  some 
cases,  decisions  appear  to  have  been  made 
ahead    of   time   and   subsequently   Justified" 

REPROGRAMINO    ACTIONS 

A  further  example  of  the  growing  disre- 
gard evidenced  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
branch  toward  Congress  and  especially  to- 
ward the  appropriations  process  is  the  whole 
area  of  reprogrammmg  actions.  As  we  said 
In  our  Additional  Views  to  the  Report  o'.: 
the  Supplemental  Defense  Appropriation 
Bin    1966. 

"A  reprogrammlng  action,  In  essence,  is  a 
procedure  which  bypasses  the  Congress.  The 
reprogrammlng  process  Ls  recognized  by  the 
undersigned  to  be  a  useful  and  necessary 
procedure  for  meeting  emergencies  and  un- 
usual unforeseen  situations.  What  Is  of  con- 
cern is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  use  what  is  essentially 
an  emergency  tool  on  a  more  regular  and 
frequent  basis  than  the  situations  warrant. 
"It  Is  In  fact  becoming  altogether  too  fre- 
quent a  practice  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  come  to  this  Committee  with  re- 
programmlng requests  that  were  not  antici- 
pated during  the  regular  hearings  on  the 
Defense  budget" 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment, since  the  submission  of  those 
views,  has  altered  Its  frequent  practice  of 
using  the  Emergency  Fund  as  a  reprogram- 
mlng tool  rather  than  for  Its  intended  pur- 
pose— emergencies. 

The  growing  frequency  of  the  use  of  re- 
programming  requests  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to.  In  effect,  bypass 
Congreas  makes  a  mockery  of  the  appropria- 
tions proce.ts  and  represents  a  significantly 
greater  erosion  of  Congress'  responsibility 
and  authority  over  the  defense  establish- 
ment of  this  country 


Mr    Speaker,  what  follows  Is  an  at- 

t.einpt  to  explore  In  detail  some  of  the 
major  assumptions  which.  In  my  view, 
underlie  this  administrations  foreign 
and  defense  policies. 

BASIC    ASSUMPTIONS rORElGN    POLICY 

As  we  stated  in  our  "Additional  Views," 
the  defense  posture  of  a  nation  is  largely 
determined  by  the  foreign  policy  of  that 
nation.     Secretary  McNamara  has  been 


very  free  to  admit  this  in  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee. 

No  one  would  question  the  validity  of 
the  President's  Instructions  to  Mr.  McNa- 
mara to  "Develop  the  military  force 
structure  necessary  to  support  our 
foreign  policy  without  regard  to  arbitrary 
budget  ceilings"  and  to  "procure  and 
operate  this  force  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost."  ' 

Two  questions  need  to  be  examined  re- 
garding the  President's  instructions. 
■What  basic  assumptions  with  regard  to 
foreign  policy  appear  to  govern  the 
thinking  of  Mr.  McNamara  in  his  assess- 
ment of  the  force  structure  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States;  and 
has  he.  in  fact,  adhered  to  the  President's 
guidelines? 

In  his  testimony  on  the  fiscal  year  1967 
program.  Secretarj'  McNamara  insisted 
that  in  carrying  out  the  President's  in- 
structioits  "our  militarj-  strategy  and 
plans  should  be  related  to  the  threat, 
that  the  forces  to  be  acquired  and  main- 
tained should  be  related  to  the  strategy 
and  the  plans,  and  that  the  forces  should 
be  adequately  supported,  not  only  with 
men. -equipment,  and  facilities  needed  in 
peacetime,  but  with  war  reserve  stocks  as 
wpU.  so  that  they  could  engage  in  combat 
for  sustained  periods  of  time." ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  commendable 
objectives  as  far  as  they  go.  They  were 
not  created  by  Mr.  McNamara.  but  are  a 
part  of  the  traditional  philosophy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  have  been 
supported  historically  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  weakness  of  Mr  McNamara  s 
statement  is  contained  in  what  he  omit- 
ted; not  what  he  said. 

ASSESSMENT    OF    THREAT 

In  relating  strategy'  and  plans  pri- 
marily to  the  threat  as  he  views  that 
threat  and  not  to  the  fulfillment  of  na- 
tional objectives.  Mr  McNamara  has 
committed  himself  smd  the  United  States 
as  well  to  an  essentially  defensive  and  re- 
active philosophy 

American  purposes  thereby  become 
secondary  and  American  strategic  pos- 
ture depends  primarily  upon  what  Mr 
McNamara  actually  see?  the  enemy  is 
prepared  to  do  against  the  United  States 
rather  than  what  that  enemy  is  capable 
of  doing. 

This  procedure  is  fraught  with  hazards 
The  Soviet  Union — and  for  that  matter. 
Communist  China— are  closed  societies 
and  take  elaborate  steps  to  prevent  out- 
side observation  of  what  is  being  devel- 
oped. 

A.    inth-ligence 

In  discus.sing  intelligence  activities  as 
they  relat*  to  the  defense  posture  of  this 
Nation,  it  would  be  well  at  this  point  to 
express  my  deep  concern  over  the  grow- 
ing centralization  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties that  has  been  fostered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  during  the  past  5  years 
This  centralization  has  taken  three  main 
forms; 

First.  The  reduction  of  responsibility 
and  authority  of  the  separate  intelligence 
groups  under  the  direction  of  the  services 
and  their  virtual  integration  into  a  single 


'  Hearings,  ibid 
•Ibid. 
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unit,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency — 
DIA — under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense 

An  obvious  effect  of  this  centralization 
has  been  to  reduce  dissent  and  rational 
debate  within  the  Department  and  in- 
crease the  incidence  of  conformity  with, 
in  some  cases,  preconceived  or  predeter- 
mined conclusions. 

Second.  The  large  numerical  increase 
in  the  number  of  personnel,  primarily 
civilian,  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Third  The  growing  practice  at  the 
highest  levels  of  a  situation  in  which  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  less  in  evidence 
at  policy  conferences  with  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  on  highly  sensitive  is- 
sues. In  elTect.  the  Chief's  recommenda- 
tions more  and  more  often  are  filtered  up 
to  the  Chief  Executive  via  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  it  is  of 
particular  interest  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  appears  consistently  to  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  intelligence 
information  upon  which  we  should  bcise 
our  defense  planning  must  be  in  the  form 
of  "hard"  or  'visible*  information. 

There  are  two  ba.sic  pitfalls  in  this 
posture. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  "visibility  curve" 
on  hard  Intelligence  Is  a  fluctuating  fac- 
tor. Like  any  other  scientists  in  any 
country,  Soviet  scientists  are  prone  to 
publl.sh  their  findings  and  theories  in 
scientiflc  journals  These  indications  of 
Soviet  future  potential  capabilities  are 
"visible"  to  U.S.  intelligence  analysts. 

However,  after  a  decision  is  taken  to 
go  into  the  more  advanced  resdiirch  and 
development  phase  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  other  "closed"  Comjnunist  society, 
an  "iron  curtain"  descends  over  such 
activity  and  is  not  lifted  in  most  in- 
stances until  after  the  system  reaches 
the  hardware  stage,  when  it  may  be  dis- 
played to  the  world  during,  for  example, 
May  Day  celebrations  or  tests. 

If  at  that  stage,  the  system  in  question 
was  not  anticipated  or  "seen"  by  U.S. 
intelligence  analysts  and  acted  upon  by 
the-  proper  officials,  the  United  States 
could  find  itself  years  behind  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  to  counter  the 
Soviet  system. 

Such  could  well  be  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  antiballistlc  missile,  a  follow - 
on  strategic  bomber,  military  systems  for 
xiae  in  outer  space,  and  quantum  ad- 
vances in  the  uses  of  inner  space  such  as 
undersea  technology. 

B     SUBJECriVB    POLITICAL    ANALYSIS 

The  other  pitfall  is  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Secretary  McNamara  and  other 
high  administration  officials  to  "mix" 
hard  intelligence  analysis  with  subjective 
political  cuialysls. 

The  assessment  by  high  administration 
officials  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
of  1963  is  a  case  in  point.  At  that  time, 
for  several  weeks  prior  to  the  official  an- 
nouncement by  President  Kermedy  that 
there  were  Indeed  missiles  being  placed 
in  Cuba,  IntelUgence  Information  was  re- 
ceived and  analjrzed  which  Indicated  the 
very  definite  probability  that  missile 
components  were  being  shipped  into 
Cuba. 


The  political  judgment  of  the  highest 
administration  officials  was  apparently 
interjected  for  a  period  of  time  to  the 
effect  that  the  Soviets  would  not,  during 
this  era  of  reduced  tensions,  be  engaged 
in  the  introduction  of  such  missiles  into 
Cuba. 

In  short,  intelligence  estimates  often 
appear  to  be  developed  with  a  view  to- 
ward supporting  predetermined  conclu- 
sions and  policies. 

U.S.    OBJECTIVES    SHOULD    GOVERN 

By  relating  the  development  of  our 
coiui try's  strategies  and  plans  primarily 
to  the  "visible"  threat,  and  not  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  potential  aggressors 
In  accord  with  the  fulfillment  of  national 
objectives.  Mr.  McNamara,  as  has  been 
said,  has  committed  himself  and  the 
United  States  to  an  essentially  defensive 
and  reactive  philosophy. 

In  this  sense,  Mr.  McNamara  has  given 
away  the  initiative  and  has  in  effect  per- 
mitted the  Communist  world  to  occupy 
the  driver's  seat. 

America's  Interests  and  those  of  our 
free  world  aUies  should  be  the  guiding 
force  behind  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  our  militarj-  posture.  This 
does  not  mean  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
militancy  and  aggressiveness.  It  would, 
however,  indicate  that  the  United  States 
has  legitimate  interests  and  Intends  to 
use  its  military  power  in  the  defense  of 
those  interests  whenever  they  are  en- 
dangered. 

The  evaluation  of  the  threat,  that  is. 
the  military  capabilities  of  potential 
enemies  to  thwart  achievement  of  na- 
tional objectives,  is  certainly  an  integral 
part  of  the  determination  of  military 
needs  but  not  the  whole  of  it  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  statements  and  actions  would 
seem  to  indicate. 

A  reorientation  of  strategy  would  place 
the  potential  aggressor  on  the  defensive, 
would  limit  his  freedom  of  movement  and 
initiative,  would  Inhibit  his  willingness 
to  take  risks,  and  would  restore  the  ini- 
tiative to  the  United  States  and  free 
world  interests. 

T7.S.   PREPAREDNESS   TODAT 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  testi- 
mony before  our  committee,  hurls  a 
charge  against  the  defense  f>osture  of 
earlier  years  that  much  more  aptly  de- 
scribes the  situation  facing  the  United 
States  today  after  5  years  of  allegedly 
correcting  these  deficiencies : 

For  many  years  our  military  plans  far  ex- 
ceeded the  forces  available  to  support  them, 
and  even  the  forces  avallatile  were  not  In 
proper  balance  with  one  another.  There  wa-s 
not  enough  tactical  air  power  to  support  the 
existing  number  of  Army  dlvlBlons.  In  addi- 
tion, although  the  concept  of  a  mobile  cen- 
tral Reserve  had  been  generally  accepted,  the 
airlift  required  to  move  these  forces  was  com- 
pletely Inadequate,  and  there  waa  not  enough 
amphibious  lift  to  move  the  Marine  Corps 
forces.  Although  a  great  deal  of  attention 
had  been  paid  to  nuclear  weap>on8.  stocks  of 
ammunition  and  other  combat  consumables 
required  for  non-nuclear  war  were  grossly 
deficient  in  many  categories.* 

What  Is  relevant  here  is  that  the  ex- 
igencies of  an  actual  conflict  situation 
have  put  Mr.  McNamara's  theories  to  the 
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test  and  they  have  been  found  wanting  in 
several  major  respects.  For  example,  our 
airlift  capacity  is  strained  heavily  at  the 
present  time.  Air  Re.serve  and  National 
Guard  aircraft  are  being  utilized.  Vir- 
tually every  bit  of  commercial  aircraft 
presently  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  contracted  for  to  in- 
crease our  capability.  All  of  this  was 
necessary  to  sustain  what  is  really  a  rela- 
tively small  conflict — Vietnam—to  which 
we  have  committed  so  far  the  equivalent 
of  less  than  4  of  the  16  standing  Army 
divisions. 

As  to  stocks  of  ammunition  and  other 
combat  consumables,  the  picture  is  clear 
and  disconcerting.  What  Is  of  partic- 
ular concern  to  the  Congress  in  addition 
to  the  temporary  shortages  that  have 
arisen  and  will  arise  in  Vietnam  is  the 
serious  drawdown  of  our  worldwide  in- 
ventory which  would  be  crucially  needed 
if  1  of  our  more  than  42  other  commit- 
ments around  the  world  should  require 
American  military  assistance  in  a  con- 
flict situation. 

Tlie  relevant  question  is  whether  Mr. 
McNamara's  "new"  military  posture  is 
adequate  to  support  U.S.  objectives  and 
to  stay  ahead  of  the  Communist  efforts 
to  nullify  those  objectives. 

A  more  fundamental  question— 
whether  Mr.  McNamara  is  really  qualified 
to  act  as  th"  flnal  arbiter  of  U.S.  military 
strategy,  using  the  much -celebrated 
technique  of  cost-effectiveness  as  the 
criterion — must  also  be  asked  and  an- 
.swered.  A  corollary-  of  this  is  whether 
and  to  what  extent  Mr.  McNamara  has 
used  the  cost-effectiveness  argument  as 
a  means  of  misleading  Congress  and 
American  opinion  on  the  true  reason  for 
some  of  his  decisiorvs.  A  possible  ex- 
ample would  be  his  decision  2  years  ago 
to  buy  a  conventional  rather  than  a 
nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier. 

Admiral  Rickover  phrased  it  very  well 
in  his  dicusslon  of  the  advantages  of  a 
nuclear  powered  surface  ship  over  con- 
ventionally powered  ones: 

The  cost  analysts  do  not  see  that  a  nuclear 
surface  warship  Is  not  the  same  as  an 
ordinary  surface  warship.  Members  of  this 
Committee  can  see  It.  the  public  can  see  It. 
but  the  cost  analysts  cannot  see  it  because 
they  only  deal  In  things  that  can  be  put  in 
numerical  form.  They  only  consider  tboie 
feature  they  catn  quantify.  .    . 

In  every  ooet-eflectlveneas  study  I  have 
seen,  far  more  effort  is  spent  on  studying  the 
coet  than  Is  devoted  to  determining  the  true 
military  effectiveness. » 

Should  cost -effectiveness  determine 
strategy,  or  should  cost-effectiveness  be 
the  servant  of  strategy?  Are  there  ele- 
ments of  the  situation  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara is  overlooking,  deliberately  or 
otherwise,  and  if  so  what  are  the  risks 
that  the  United  States  is  therefore 
taking? 

These  are  legitimate  questions  for  a 
Blue  Ribbon  Commission  to  appraise 
objectively,  thoughtfully,  and  deeply. 

chinese:    cbxates  thxeatt 

Though  Mr.  McNamara  does  not  make 
any  comprehensive  comparison  between 
the  Chinese  and  Soviet  threat,  his  view 
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by  implication  at  least  is  that  the  Chinese 
and  Asian  Communists  impose  a  greater 
threat  than  the  Soviet  Union.'  The 
reasons  for  this  assessment  can  be  found 
in  his  opinion  that  the  Chinese  aie  more 
miliuntlv  carrying  out  the  Communist 
doctrme  of  "wars  of  national  liberation  " 
and  secondly,  Uie  Chinese  are  aggres- 
sively seeking  a  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bility. ,  , 

Bctli  actions  stem  from  a  complex  set 
of  circumstances  intimately  Involved 
«1th  the  newness  of  the  Chinese  revolu- 
wilh  the  Soviet  Union  for  leadership  In 
Uonary  success  and  its  need  to  compete 
the  Conimunlst  world.  While  no  one 
would  accuse  Mr.  McNamara  of  denying 
that  the  Soviet  Union  constitutes  a  major 
continuing  threat,  it  Is  obvious  that  to 
him  the  Soviet  threat  now  Is  growing 
less  and  less  immediate.  He  believes 
that— 

The  Soviet  leaders  api>ear  to  share  with 
us  a  desire  to  avoid  wars  which  might  lead 
to  u  direct  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  military  confronta- 
tion.' 

Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union,  "the  threat 
of  nuclear  war,  and  even  of  large-scale 
conventional  wars,  has  become  more 
latent  " " 

In  effect,  Mr.  McNamara  claims  that 
US.  posture  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union 
1.S  relatively  satisfactory  in  that  the 
United  States  is  deterring  the  Soviet 
Union  At  the  same  time,  he  implies  that 
the  US.  posture  vis-a-vis  the  Chinese 
Communists  has  not  yet  reached  a  satis- 
factory state,  since  the  Chinese  have  em- 
barked upon  a  policy  of  expansion  in 
southeast  Asia  in  particular,  but  not 
limrted  to  that  area. 

Tilt  tendency  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
McNamara  to  "play  down"  the  Soviet 
threat  has  led  to  ix)licy  and  program 
decisions  that  could  have  dire  conse- 
quences if  his  assessment  proved  at  some 
point  in  the  future  to  have  been  incor- 
rect This  is  particularly  .serious  since 
the  Secretary's  assessment  seems  to  be 
based  upon  a  subjective  interpretation 
of  intentions  rather  than  an  objective 
as,««ssment  of  capabilities. 

For  example,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
growing  Soviet  capabiUty  in  submarine 
warfare,  Mr.  McNamara  has  decided  to 
retire  the  straight-decked  aircraft  car- 
rier, the  Lake  Champlain  from  the 
Atlantic  and  to  pull  one  other  angle- 
decked  carrier  out  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
has  severely  reduced  our  ASW  capa- 
bility in  the  Atlantic  and  coupled  with 
other  actions  in  the  ASW  field  displays 
a  complacency  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  regarding  the  need  for 
a  superior  ASW  capability. 

If  his  assessment  of  the  Soviet  threat  is 
valid,  his  actions  could  certainly  be 
justified:  if  wrong,  they  may  prove  to  be 
irretrievable  mistakes. 

COMMt  NIST     OBJECTIVES 

Mr.  McNamara's  point  of  view  seems 
to  assume  that  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
objectives  are  not  sufficiently  related  in 
any  real  sense.     More  fimdamentally.  It 

•Hearings,  op.  clt..  Part  1,  P.  12-16. 
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assumes  that  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
are  pursuing  different  objectives  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  For  him  the  two 
Communist  powers  are  engaged  in  inter- 
necine competition  and  hostility  in  which 
the  Soviet  Umon  has  found  itself  imable 
to  work  cooperatively  with  the  Chinese 
in  the  question  of  support  of  revolution- 
ary wars  in  southeast  Asia  at  the  same 
time  It  was  attempting  to  improve  re- 
lations with  the  West. 

V^ARS     or     NATIONAL     LIBEaA^^ON 

Moreover,  in  the  United  States-Com- 
munist confrontation,  Mr.  McNamara 
prefers  to  emphasize  the  Chinese  com- 
mitment to  "war.-;  of  national  liberation." 
As  a  result,  in  his  view,  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  has  become  "a  test  case  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  version  of  the  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation,  one 
of  a  series  of  conflicts  the  Chinese  hope 
will  sweep  the  world."  '  in  which  the  So- 
viet Union  is  playing  a  secondary  role  and 
in  which  Soviet  involvement  has  been 
limited  to  demonstrating  "that  Peipmgs 
charges  of  Soviet  •capitulatlonism"  and 
■connivance  with  U.S.  imperialism  are 
false'  "  '" 

Because  of  this  secondary  involve- 
ment, the  United  States  must  "expect 
a  harsh  anti-American  tone  in  Soviet 
policy  pronouncements" ''  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  statements  to  the  con- 
trary, no  direct  support  of  the  Soviets  to 
the  non-Chinese  Communists  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Chinese  Com- 
munsts'  "wars  of  national  liberation." 
one  might  conclude  from  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's statement  that  commmilsm 
would  not  constitute  a  major  problem 
for  the  United  States  or  the  free  world. 
Only  Chinese-Soviet  competition  for 
primacy  in  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment forces  the  Soviet  Union  to  engage 
in  any  such  wars,  for  it  is  "the  pressure 
of  competition  from  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists (that)  drives  the  Soviet  leaders 
toward  a  cold  war  approach  to  foreign 
pohcv  questions,  leads  them  to  give  high 
priority  to  military  programs,  and,  thus, 
to  compound  further  their  chronic  eco- 
nomic problems."  " 

B     SINO-SOVIET   njEOLOGICAL   GOALS 

Mr  McNamara's  view  of  Soviet- 
Chinese  relations  fails  to  give  proper  ap- 
preciation to  the  overall  identity  of 
Soviet  and  Chinese  ideological  goals  and 
concentrates  upon  tactical  differences 
which  have  arisen  in  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  choices  of  the  paths  which  best 
lead  to  the  ideological  goals.  He  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  special  relation- 
ships which  would  exist  between  the 
Soviet  and  the  Chinese  in  the  event  of 
nuclear  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  or  between  the 
United  States  and  China.  Such  an  In- 
t«rpretation  enables  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  decide  agahist  developing  a  pos- 
ture which  would  or  could  save  millions 
of  casualties  in  a  nuclear  exchange  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
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Union,  were  this  to  occur,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  consider  favorably  for 
future  deployment  a  less  costly  system 
which  woiild  protect  against  estimated 
Chinese  capabilities  in  the  1970's.  This 
decision  is  defended  in  tenns  of  cost- 
effectiveness  language,  but  the  under- 
of  a  defensive  system  above  the  proba- 
lying  assumption  appears  to  be  that  the 
Chinese  threat  is  more  likely  to  mate- 
rialize; for  Mr.  McNamara  the  Soviets  are 
more  rational  than  the  Chinese.  Other- 
wise, one  would  be  forced  to  conclude 
that  Mr.  McNamara  is  placing  the  cost 
bilily  of  saving  US.  lives. 

C.   NrCLIAR   WAR   L-NTHlNTtABLE 

A  corollary  of  this  appears  to  be  Mr. 
McNamara's  assumption  that  nuclear 
war  is  as  unthinkable  to  the  Sonet  Union 
as  it  is  to  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  Thus,  because  the  So\-iet  Union, 
unlike  the  Chinese,  is  "rational,"  it  has  a 
corajnon  interest  with  the  United  States 
in  seein};  to  the  prevention  of  a  nuclear 
exchange. 

We  can  certainly  hope  that  this  is  the 
case  but  wishing  it  so  will  not  necessarily 
make  it  so  if  the  Soviet  Union  finds  it- 
self one  day  in  a  decisively  superior 
strategic  position  to  the  United  States. 
To  base  defense  structure  decisions  for 
the  future  on  such  a  "hope"  would  be 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  And  though 
the  SecreUry  of  Defense  will  deny  that 
the  U.S.  force  structure  of  the  1970's  and 
beyond  has  been  planned  with  this  un- 
verified "hope"  in  mind,  the  evidence. 
in  my  view,  is  heavily  weighted  in  that 
direction. 

PRINCIPAL  assumptions:   rOREIGN  POLICY 

As  we  point  out  in  our  "Additional 
Views."  the  principal  foreign  policy  as- 
sumptions upon  which  defense  policy 
seems  largely  to  be  guided  are  as  fol- 
lows ; 

( 1 )  That  there  has  been  In  recent  years  a 
reduction  In  tensions  between  the  fnee  world 
and  the  Communist  bloc  (except  China  i  and 
that  further  accommodations  m  the  future 
can  be  anticipated  and  should  be  encour- 
aged; 

(2)  That  our  military  force  structure 
should  be  related  primarily  to  the  -visible" 
threat  posed  by  potential  adversaries: 

(3)  That  nuclear  war  is  as  unthinkable 
to  the  Communists  a*  It  is  to  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  and  that  therefore, 
the  balance  that  has  been  achieved  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ui^lted  Slates  »nt.h 
regard  to  strategic  forces  should  not  be  up- 
set. 

1 4)  That  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  assume  a  posture  of  response  both 
m  the  area  of  "crisis  control"  such  as  Viet- 
nam and  In  the  area  of  weapons  develop- 
ment; and 

^51  That  the  threat  from  World  Conimu- 
niam  has.  In  fact,  eased  during  the  course 
of  recent  vears  and.  therefore,  any  attempt 
to  maintain  a  decisive  defense  superiority 
In  the  years  ahead  would  reverse  this  trend 

If  these  premises  are  valid,  then  the 
defense  posture  of  the  United  States  to- 
day, and  more  especially  as  envisaged 
for  the  future,  contains  all  the  necessar\- 
elements  for  insuring  the  safety  and  in- 
tegrity of  this  country  and  the  free 
world. 

If  invalid,  a  series  of  So\'let  or  Chinese 
Communist  technological  "surprises"  In 
the  years  ahead  would  place  the  United 
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states  In  an  untenable  position   from 
which  it  Is  doubtful  it  could  recover. 


BASIC    ASSUMPTIONa 


-DXr«N8«    STRATECT 


In  all  areas  of  potential  conflict — 
whether  of  a  general  or  limited  war  na- 
ture— there  la  cause  for  concern. 

In  tills  complicated  technological  age, 
a  nation's  ability  to  sustain  Its  prepared- 
ness depends  in  large  measure  on  that 
nation's  commitment  to  continued  ad- 
vanced developments  in  the  areas  of 
weapons  systems  and  their  potential  uses. 

It  should  be  clear  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  military  superiority  as  the 
best  Insurance  against  aggression  or  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  exchange.  To 
build  our  future  defenses  on  the  imagined 
good  will  of  the  potential  adversary  or  on 
the  belief  that  he  shares  a  common  In- 
terest with  the  free  world  in  avoiding  a 
nuclear  exchange  at  all  costs  Is.  it  seems 
to  me,  a  grave  mistake  that  gambles  with 
the  future  security  of  the  United  States. 

It  is.  of  course,  possible  that  such 
reasoning  is  valid.  But  the  mere  possi- 
bility that  It  is  not  demands  that  our 
future  force  structure  not  be  governed  by 
such  a  rationale 

Nevertheless.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
present  leadership  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  bases  many  of  its  decisions  on 
just  such  a  rationale. 

NATO 

The  crisis  that  envelops  NATO  at  the 
present  time  and  the  deterioration  of 
that  alliance  which  has  been  obvious  and 
growing  for  several  years  Is  very  directly 
related  to  any  consideration  of  a  Defense 
appropriation  bill 

Many  feel  that  the  public  statements 
and  often  surprise  actions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  the  past  5  years  have 
been  a  significant  contributory  factor  to  . 
NATO's  deterioration  and  U)  the  recent 
unfortunate  decisions  on  the  part  of  the 
De  Gaulle  regime. 

As  the  Secretary  pointed  out  in  his 
statement,  concerning  NATO,  'in  the 
military  area,  the  principal  Issues  re- 
volve around  nuclear  policy  and  the  fu- 
ture organizational  structure  of  the  Al- 
liance." '-' 

One  of  the  primary  roles  of  a  Blue 
Ribbon  Commls-sion  studying  the  Defense 
Posture  of  the  United  States  would  be  a 
thoroughgoing  review  of  how  and  to  what 
extent  the  changed  strategy  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  our 
commitment  to  NATO  has  contributed  to 
or  exacerbated  the  crisis  In  that  Alliance 
today. 

NATO  is  of  paramount  Importance  to 
the  future  security  of  the  free  world  and 
I  hope  to  see  the  problems  of  NATO  given 
major  attention  by  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Commission. 

THE   PROBLEM   OF  G ENSEAL   WAK 

The  McNamara  concept  of  general 
war  breaks  down  into  two  basic  require- 
ments or  strategies  for  the  United 
States;  deterrence  of  a  nuclear  attack 
upon  the  United  States  and  its  allies  by 
possessing  the  ability  under  aU  circum- 
stances of  Inflicting  an  unacceptable  de- 
gree of  damage  upon  the  attacker;  and 
secondly,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  to 
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limit  damage  to  the  population  and 
industrial  capacity  of  the  United 
States." 

In  McNamara's  view  the  level  of  the 
Soviet  threat  Is  such  that — 

It  will  be  virtually  imponlble  for  ub  to 
be  able  to  Insure  anything  approaching  com- 
plete protection  for  our  population,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  general  nuclear  war  forces 
we  were  to  provide  Including  even  the  hypo- 
thetical posBlblUty  of  striking  first." 

Any  one  of  the  Soviet  offensive  systems 
In  Itself  can  inflict  severe  damage  on  the 
United  States;  thus  a  defense  against 
only  one  type  of  weapon  system  is  of 
limited  value.    Further: 

The  Soviets  have  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic capability  to  prevent  us  from  achiev- 
ing a  posture  which  could  keep  our  fatalities 
below  some  tens  of  millions;  they  can  in- 
crease their  first  strike  capabilities  at  an 
extra  cost  to  them  substantially  less  than 
the  extra  cost  to  us  of  any  additional  damage 
limiting  measures  we  might  take." 

FYom  an  economic  standpoint,  Mr. 
McNamara  believes  that  the  greater  the 
attempt  to  improve  our  damage  limiting 
posture,  given  a  certain  level,  the  less 
effective  and  therefore  more  costly  is  each 
successive  addition  to  the  posture. 

Under  the  circumstances  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  McNamara  strategy  has  been 
to  develop  a  strike  force  which  would  be 
able  to  absorb  a  first  strike  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  still  respond  with  un- 
acceptable damage  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  McNamara's  opinion: 

Even  if  the  Soviets  in  the  1970  period  were 
to  assign  their  entire  available  missile  force 
to  attacks  on  our  strategic  forces  (reservlns 
only  reflre  missiles  and  botnber-dellvered 
weapons  for  urban  targets)  •  •  •  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  alert  forces  would 
still   survive." 

Even  then,  "one-fifth  of  the  surviving 
weapons  on  Soviet  cities  would  destroy 
about  one-third  of  the  total  population 
and  half  of  the  Industrial  capacity  of  the 
Soviet  Union."  McNamara  does  not  in- 
dicate what  destruction  use  of  all  the 
United  States'  remaining  capability 
would  bring  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  how- 
ever, he  admits  that — 

Our  strategic  offen-slve  forces  are  far  more 
than  adequate  to  Inflict  unacceptable  damage 
on  the  Soviet  IJnlon  •  •  •  indeed  It  appears 
that  even  a  relatively  small  pyortlon  of  these 
forces  would  furnish  us  with  a  completely 
adequate  deterrent  to  a  deliberate  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack  on  the  United  States  or  its 
allies." 

Mr.  McNamara's  criticism  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary posture  at  the  time  of  his  assump- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  that  U.S.  forces  available  were  not 
sufficient  to  meet  planned  requirements 
and  that  the  forces  available  were  not  in 
proper  balance  with  one  another. 

Yet,  Mr.  McNamara  claims  that  the 
strategic  offensive  forces  for  assured  de- 
struction today  far  exceed  what  is 
needed  even  under  the  most  austere  cir- 
cumstances— that  of  a  surprise  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union — a  view  that  we  can 
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perhaps  accept  as  It  pertains  to  U8 
capabilities  in  the  immediate  future! 
That  many  of  us  are  concerned  about  our 
continued  capability  for  the  longer-term 
future  has  already  been  made  abun- 
dantly clear. 

MMSO-X     TBCHNOI.OGT 

Both  in  offensive  and  defensive  missile 
systems,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has,  in  his  more  recent  budg- 
ets, determined  tliat  the  level  of  effort 
in  missile  technology  should  not  be 
pushed  much  above  a  subsistence  level. 

A.    ASStTKED     DESTRUCTION     CAP.^BIUTY 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  claims  a  sub- 
stantial buildup  of  forces  particularly  m 
the  area  of  nuclear  warheads  for  the  'as- 
sured destruction  mission."  of  US.  forces. 
However,  primary  reliance  is  now  placed 
upon  ICBM's.  the  actual  rellabiiity  of 
which  fortunately  have  not  been  fully 
tested  under  conditions  of  combat.  It  ]£ 
certainly  possible  that  the  increase  ih 
nuclear  warheads  under  Mr.  McNamara's 
term  of  office  does  not  represent  as  large 
an  increase  in  assured  destruction  as  he 
anticipates,  especially  If  the  Soviet.^  pro- 
ceed with  an  effective  antimis.sile  de- 
fense system.  Intelligence  on  the  Soviet 
antimi.ssile  system  points  to  some  deploy- 
ment of  the  system,  and  If  there  is  valid- 
ity to  the  indications,  a  continuou.s  im- 
provement and  deployment  of  the  Soviet 
system  over  the  next  5  years  could  de- 
grade the  United  States  assu;ed  destruc- 
tion capability  considerably,  if  not  to  the 
point  that  the  Soviets  would  consider, 
the  damage  acceptable,  then  at  least  to 
the  point  where  they  might  feel  that  their 
society  might  ultimately  be  able  to  be 
revived.  In  such  a  situation  tliey  could 
feel  that  should  a  general  war  occur  their 
relative  chances  of  survival  after  an  at- 
tack would  be  better  than  those  of  the 
United  States. 

B.    NEED  rOR  A  "Uli."  IN  STRATEGIC  SYSTEMS 

Those  who  argue  for  placing  primary 
reliance  in  the  strategic  field  on  our  mis- 
sile capability  rather  than  a  ■  mix  '  of 
manned  and  unmanned  strategic  sys- 
tems would  do  well  to  recall  tlie  early 
experience  of  the  Sidewinder  air-to-air 
missile  in  its  first  combat  tests  in  Viet- 
nam. 

After  several  Initial  "failures"  in  en- 
counters with  Soviet  Migs.  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  press  that  the  Air  Force 
iiad  launched  an  investigation  to 
determme  the  reason  for  Sidewinders 
apparent  failure  in  combat  operations 
Fortunately,  there  was  both  tune  and 
alternative  systems  available  to  accom- 
plish our  operational  requirements  in 
Vietnam . 

In  the  context  of  a  nuclear  exchange 
at  some  iiossible  future  date,  there  will 
be  no  time  for  an  investigation,  .'^huuld 
one  prove  necessary,  of  the  "failure"  of 
our  ICBM's  to  operate  effectively  and 
reliably. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  offensive  mis- 
sile systems  developed  and  deployed  by 
the  United  States  will,  in  the  unhappy 
event  it  becomes  necessary,  prove  both 
reliable  and  effective  and  that  they  will 
accomplish  their  programed  objectives 
based  upon  available  evidence 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  appar- 
ent, I  believe,  that  to  rely  solely  or  pre- 
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dominantly  on  one  particular  type  of 
system  for  such  a  crucial  mission  is  to 
gamble  recklessly  with  the  future  se- 
curity of  this  country. 

C.     AMSA 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  consist- 
ently held  that  the  ma.nned  bomber  has 
now  become  a  supplementary  capabihty 
in  the  assured  destruction  mission  and 
because  of  this  "large  expenditures  on 
the  development  and  production  of  a  new 
advanced  strategic  aircraft  (AMSA)  do 
not  appear  to  be  warranted  at  this 
time  ■  '  Instead  he  proposes  to  procure 
"a  force  of  210  (D.E.)  PB-lllA's  con- 
figured as  closely  as  possible  to  tiie 
fighter  version  so  that  It  would,  indeed. 
be  a  dual  purpose  aircraft — strategic  and 
tactical— and  this  is  what  we  propose  to 
do  at  a  total  investment  cost  of  about 
$19  billion."  *°  He  falls  to  point  out  that 
what  he  is  proposing  is  an  interim,  stop- 
gap bomber,  a  combination  of  the  F-1 1 1 A 
and  B.  that  his  early  cost  estimates 
turned  out  to  be  quite  wrong,  that  the 
overall  TFX  program  requires  additional 
funds,  and  that  preci-sely  because  he  can- 
not foresee  with  assurance  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  future,  the  development  of 
a  supersonic  heavy  strategic  bomber 
should  be  accelerated. 

D      DAMAGE     LIMITING      CAPABrLITT 

The  damage  limiting  capability  of  the 
United  States  includes  that  portion  of 
the  strategic  offensive  forces  which  are 
not  u.scd  to  perform  the  assured  destruc- 
tion mi.s.sion,  the  U.S.  area  defen.se  forces. 
terminal  defense  forces,  and  pa.sslve  de- 
fense. The  role  of  the  strategic  offen- 
sive forces  is  to  "contribute  to  the  dam- 
age limiting  objective  by  attacking  ene- 
my dcliverj'  vehicles  on  their  bases  or 
launch  sites,  provided  that  our  forces  can 
reach  them  before  the  vehicles  are 
launched  at  our  cities."  " 

According  to  McNamara  the  area  de- 
fease forces — composed  of  manned  inter- 
ceptors, longer  range  anti-balhstic-mis- 
sile  missiles,  and  antisubmarine  warfare 
force.s — and  the  termirml  defense 
forces — antibomber  stirface-to-alr  mis- 
siles and  .shorter  range  anti-ballistic- 
mis.sile  ml.ssles — would  be  unable  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  Eigainst  a  deter- 
mined attack,  since  the  United  States 
now  has  "no  defense  against  the  major 
threat  of  Soviet  ICBM's  and  our  anti- 
bomber  defenses  alone  would  contribute 
vpry  little  to  our  damage  limiting  objec- 
tive and  their  residual  effectiveness  after 
a  major  ICBM  attack  is  highly  prob- 
lematical." " 

One  might  add  that  the  antlsubmealne 
warfare  forces  are  underdeveloped  and 
would  not  in  all  probability  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  delivering  SLBM's — 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles — 
against  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  McNamara's  somewhat 
esoteric  references  to  "assured  destruc- 
tion" and  "daonage  limitation,"  he  is 
talking  about  the  offensive  capabilities  of 
the  United  States  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  defensive  capabilities  of 

■•Ibid.,  p.  63. 
"Ibid 

"Ibid.,  P.  42. 
"Ibid  ,  P.  68. 


the  United  SUtes  to  lessen  casuEilties  and 
damage  to  the  United  States  in  the  event 
the  Soviet  Union  attacks.  What  he  has 
said  is  that  the  United  States  now  must 
rely  eUmost  entirely  for  Its  defense  on  the 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  attacking  because  It 
possesses  the  capability  of  massive  re- 
taliation. Under  the  posture  developed 
by  McNamara  if  the  Soviet  Union  should 
attack,  the  United  States  now  has  no  al- 
ternative than  to  suffer  tens  of  millions 
of  casualties  and  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  In  return. 

E.    NUCLEAR    DETEKRENCE 

When  first  enunciated,  the  doctrine  of 
nuclear  deterrence  of  the  United  States 
was  a  workable  strategy,  primarily  be- 
cau.se  the  Soviet  Union  had  only  a  limited 
nuclear  capability  against  the  United 
States,  In  addition  the  Soviet  delivery 
system  consisted  primarily  of  aircraft 
against  wlUch  the  United  States  had  de- 
ployed an  extensive  air  defense  system. 
The  strategy  recognized  that, the  air  de- 
fense system  would  not  be  able  to  Insure 
anything  like  complete  protection  of  our 
population.  But  It  did  insure  consider- 
able protection  and  made  the  Soviet 
problem  of  attack  doubly  difficult  The 
Soviets  could  not  guarantee  that  they 
could  strike  a  telling  blow  apainst  the 
United  States  with  the  forces  they  had 
available  to  penetrate  our  defenses,  and. 
■secondly,  they  could  not  protect  them- 
selves with  their  own  defense  system 
against  the  forces  the  United  States  had 
available. 

Tlie  Soviet  deployment  of  an  ICBM 
.system  against  the  United  States  and 
IRBM's  asainst  Europe  radically  changed 
the  balance  and  gave  the  Soviets  a  much 
stronger  position.  To  counter  the 
ICBM's  the  Umted  States  under  Mc- 
Namara has  deployed  a  much  larger 
ICBM  system  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Hjwever,  it  was  not  lost  upo  major 
European  allies  that  the  IRBM  threat  to 
Western  Europe  was  not  countered  di- 
rectly. Out  that  total  reUance  wa.s  placed 
upon  the  U.S.  capxabihty  to  deter  the 
Soviets. 

r.    MISSn.E    DETENSE 

An  additional  flaw  in  the  present 
American  strategy'  is  the  lack  of  aggres- 
siveness in  the  development  of  an  anti- 
t>allistic  mi.ssile  defense  system — ABM — 
to  counter  Soviet  ballistic  mis.=i.  and 
lessen  the  number  of  casualties  the 
United  SUtes  might  suffer— the  ultimate 
reason  for  having  v  defense  system.  At 
present  and  for  the  fore.'-3eabie  future  the 
military  posture  adopted  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara relies  almost  completely  upon 
offensive  strategic  missiles  to  deter  a  mis- 
sile attack  launched  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  development  and  deployment  of  an 
antimissile  defense  system  remains  a 
matter  for  the  future,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  recent  gains  in  ballistic  missile  de- 
fen.se  capabi'lties  have  made  the  deploy- 
ment of  such  a  .system  technically  feasi- 
ble. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Committee  included 
additional  funds  in  the  bill  for  prepro- 
duction  activi- ?s  for  the  antiballistic 
mis.sile  system,  the  Nike  X.  Utilization 
of  these  funds  would  shorten  by  at  least 
a  year  the  time  necessary  for  deployment 


of    the    system    once    that    decision    is 
reached. 

In  Mr.  McNamara's  discussions  about 
the  deployment  of  the  ABM,  he  points 
out  that  the  possibility  of  developing  an 
Eirea  missile  defense  has  been  enhanced. 
However,  his  considerations  about  Uie  de- 
velopment  and   deployment   of   such    a 
system  9se  primarily  in  terms  of  meeting 
a  potential  Chinese  Communist  attack, 
rather  than  gearing  the  defense  to  the 
present  and  probably  continuing  major 
threat,    the    Soviet    Union        Mr.     Mc- 
Namara's decision  not  to  request  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  rests  on  uncer- 
tainties about  a  complete  defense— un- 
certainties that  stem  in  part  from  the 
anticipated  Soviet  reaction  to  an  .Amer- 
ican all-out  damage  limiting  effort,  in 
part  again  from  the  technical  and  cost 
problems  of  such  a  development.     Yet, 
the  question  at  issue  should  not  be  the 
Soviet  reaction  nor  the  cost  involved  in 
terms  of  dollars,  but  the  fact  that  even  a 
modest  capabihty  in  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense could  save  millions  of  American 
lives.     The  additional  fact  that  signifi-, 
cant  developments  have  resulted  from  a 
limited  effort  to  solve  the  problem  i.'=  o\er- 
looked.     The.se  developments  should  be 
taken  a^  an  indication  that  vei-y  great 
improvements   could    be    made    were    a 
major  effort  put  into  the  program 

Mr.  McNamara's  decision  to  continue 
funding  the  development  of  the  ABM  at  a 
relatively  low  level  insures  that  rapid 
progress  will  not  be  made  'Funding  at  a 
much  higlif  r  ievel  could  materially  hmit 
damage  to  the  United  States  and  were  a 
workable  system  deployed,  it  c«uld  be 
used  also  for  the  defense  of  EuroiJe, 
where  the  credibility  of  American  inten- 
tions to  defend  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States  Is  being  seriously  ques- 
tioned. If  his  concern  is  primarily 
China — which  it  should  no*,  be  in  this 
time  frame — even  then  his  posture  is 
que.stionable.  for  early  deployment  of  the 
ABM  against  China  could  con\1nce  the 
Chinese  that  the  development  of  an 
ICBM  capabihty  against  the  United 
States  was  not  worthwhile,  because  of  the 
added  difficulty  in  penetrating  American 
defenses. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  made  clear 
his  belief  that  even  though  recent  de- 
velopments have  made  deployment  of 
such  a  system  feasible  and  even  though 
there  are  indications  the  Sovifts  have 
begun  deployment  of  such  a  system  in 
Ru.ssia,  this  country  will  not  press  for- 
ward at  this  time  with  deployment  of  the 
ABM  system.  Indeed,  in  te.'-timony  be- 
fore our  committee,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense irislsted: 

With  respect  to  the  antlbalUstlc  missile 
svBtem.  I  would  not  recomir.end  deplosinent 
oV  such  a  Rvstem  directed  against  the  Soviet 
threat  even'  If  the  Congress  were  to  approve 
a  lull  fallout  shelter  program 

Mr.  Lipscomb  then  commented: 

I  do  not  believe  people  understand  If  we 
can  save  millions  ol  American  live*,  why  we 
do  not  go  ahead  with  a  gystem  that  would 
accompUsh  this  They  believe  we  are  Just 
not  doing  li  because  of  the  costs  involved. 

Secretary  McNamara.  We  are  not  doing  it 
for  the  two  reatons  I  gave.  Regardlew  of 
cost,  whether  iow  or  hlgb,  U)  ua.  the  Soviets 
can  offset  the  additional  protection  we  buy. 
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whatever  It  may  be.  at  but  a  sioall  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  that  protection  to  u»  •  *  *. 
The  second  reason  I  would  recommend 
si^not  It  Is  not  simply  that  it  Is  costly,  al- 
though It  U.  but  rather  that,  after  having 
expended  the  funds  tee  would  still  face  the 
prospect  of  some  50  mlUton  or  more  fatali- 
ties.'* 

On  the  question  of  fatalities,  the  Sec- 
retary in  his  prepared  statement  gave  the 
following  assessment  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  could  do  to  the  United  States  In 
a  nuclear  exchange: 

The  ranges  of  fatalities  estimated  In  the 
table  reflect  some  of  the  possible  variations 
In  Soviet  targetmg  doctrine  •  •  *.  The 
higher  end  of  the  ranges  of  fatalities  shown 
for  each  case  represents  the  full  damage  po- 
tential (a  well -planned,  well-coordinated  at- 
tack to  maximize  fatalities)  under  the  as- 
sumed conditions.  The  lower  end  of  the 
ranges  of  estimates  represents  possible  deg- 
radations In  execution  and   targeting. 

The  first  line  on  the  table  shows  the  So- 
viet damage  potential  against  the  currently 
approved  US.  program  In  1970.  It  Illustrates 
the  projected  performance  of  the  currently 
approved  bomber  defenses,  the  civil  defense 
program  and  the  strategic  offensive  forces. 
Without  these  programs,  the  damage  poten- 
tial could  be  160  million  or  more  U.S.  fatali- 
ties In  a  mixed  Soviet  attack  on  military  and 
civilian  targets   •    •    *, 

As  shown  on  the  second  line  of  the  table, 
the  situation  Is  not  substantially  changed  by 
the  assumed  Soviet  buUd-up  (Threat  I)  be- 
tween 1970  and  1975  A  full  fallout  shelter 
program,  at  a  cost  to  the  Oovemment  of 
about  $3  4  billion  would  reduce  fatalities  by 
about  15  to  20  million  In  both  cases.  Dam- 
age-limiting posture  A  fcost  $22.5  billion) 
might  reduce  fatalities  to  somewhere  be- 
tween 80  and  95  million  and  posture  B  (cost 
»30  1  billion)  to  between  50  and  80  million 
In  an  early  urban  attack  But  the  benefits  of 
these  damage-limiting  programs  could  be 
substantially  offset  especially  In  the  case  of 
a  Soviet  first  strike,  If  the  Soviets  were  to 
Increase  their  offensive  forces  to  the  levels 
assumed  In  Threat  11  »* 

It  seems  clear  from  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  statement  tiiat  the  deplojTnent  of 
an  effective  ABM  sy.«;tem  would  probably 
result  In  the  saving  of  tens  of  millions 
of  American  lives  in  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear attack. 

It  would  seem  that  the  potential  sav- 
ing of  such  a  va.st  number  of  American 
lives  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack 
would  warrant  pu.shlng  ahead  with  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  the  ABM 
system.  The  fact  that  our  committee 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  House  included  additional  funds  for 
preproduction  items  would  seem  to  bear 
out  the  strong  feeling  of  Congress  In  this 
respect. 

Mit.rrAKY  trsEs  or  spacx 

In  our  "Additional  Views"  last  year 
we  said : 

Testimony  on  the  military  use  of  space  re- 
vealed a  lack  of  positive  direction  The 
Ctommlttee  was  told  that  military  applica- 
tions of  space  were  being  pursued,  but  at 
the  same  time  It  was  said  that  many  of  the 
military  requirements  in  space  had  not  been 
established  As  a  result,  there  was  consider- 
able evidence  of  delays  In  programs,  a  hesita- 
tion to  start  others  and  an  overall  r«luctanc« 
to  pursue  this  new  field  vigorously. 
•  •  •  •  » 

As  an  expression  of  concern  that  the  mili- 
tary uses  of  spwce  are  not  proceeding  at  an 

■Ibid.,  P.  114-15 
»•  Ibid.,  P.  48. 


expeditlcnis  pace,  the  Committee  placed  a 
limitation  on  the  funds  for  the  Manned  Or- 
bital Laboratory  Program.  This  limitation 
provided  that  the  funds  would  not  be  uti- 
lised for  any  other  program.  Far  too  many 
delays  have  already  been  incurred  in  getting 
thui  program  started,  particularly  consider- 
ing that  it  is  the  only  major  program  directed 
toward  utilising  the  military  man  in  space. 
The  overriding  concern  in  the  space  field 
should  be  to  overcome  the  military  lag  In 
space  technology." 

When  the  President  announced  to  the 
world  on  August  25,  1965,  just  2  months 
after  these  additional  views  were  sub- 
mitted, that  he  had  authorized  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  proceed  with 
development  of  the  MOL.  he  indicated 
his  awareness  of  Its  Importance.  In  as- 
signing MOL  to  the  Air  Force,  he  said 

We  fight  Commxmlsm  by  maintaining  su- 
periority in  every  field  of  science  and  tech- 
nology which  does  or  can  affect  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation.  This  applies  to  the 
exploration  of  outer  space.  We  dare  not 
leave  this  urea  of  our  universe  to  become 
a  monopoly  In  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
destroy  freedom.  We  must  therefore  obtain 
and  maintain  a  leadership  for  the  free  world 
in  outer  space  and  we  are  trying  to  do  that  » 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  words 
went  unheeded  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, for  the  funds  allocated  for  MOL 
in  fiscal  1966  went  largely  unutilized. 

One  can  only  deplore  the  complacency 
with  which  the  leadership  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appears  to  view  the 
necessity  for  making  significant  strides 
in  the  military  applications  of  space. 

ANTISUBMARINE    WARFARE     (ASW) 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  witnesses 
this  year  again  told  the  committee  that 
the  ASW  budget  was  very  tight  and  that 
the  emphasis  once  again  has  been  very 
much  at  the  operational  level. 

Rear  Adm.  E.  W.  Dobie.  from  the  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions— Development — was  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question  by  Mr.  Lipscomb  : 

la  this  $355  4  million  budget  a  tight  budget 
for  ASW? 

Admiral  Dobik    It  is  very  tight." 

It  is  a  recognized  faJct  that  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  difficult  areas  that 
faces  this  country  in  the  years  ahead  is 
antisubmarine  warfare  both  offensively 
and  defensively. 

As  we  said  last  year ; 

We  .  .  .  have  a  situation  where,  in  one 
of  the  most  dlfHcult  and  critical  areas,  the 
Research  and  Development  budget  Is  both 
"tight"  and  emphasizes  primarily  operational 
Improvements.  Although  we  do  need  Im- 
provements on  existing  operational  systems, 
an  evaluation  of  the  threat  clearly  shows 
our  needs  become  even  more  crucial  In  the 
late  80s  and  early  708,  for  which  we  need 
new  concepts  and  new  systems.  A  "tight" 
approach  does  not  permit  the  flexibility  to 
exp.ore  potential  concepts  that  might  pro- 
vide some  of  the  solutions  being  sought  We 
are  not  Implying  that  money  should  be 
wasted  on  projects  that  are  not  needed,  but 
when  faced  with  problems  In  an  area  that 
Is  both  crucial  and  extremely  complex,  new 
Ideas  and  new  programs  cannot  be  strait- 
Jacketed  by  either  a  lack  of  funds  or  a  lack. 
of  encouragement  to  explore  new  avenues  " 
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Our  views  have  not  changed  since  last 
year's  report.  In  fact,  concern  has  been 
increasing;  for  another  year  has.  In  ef- 
fect, been  lost  In  a  period  when  the  Soviet 
Union  is  clearly  placing  great  empha- 
sis on  developments  In  the  ASW  field 

In  addition,  there  should  be  some  con- 
cern about  the  reduced  ASW  capability 
that  has  arisen  in  the  Atlantic  as  pointed 
up  by  the  following  colloquy: 

Mr  Lipscomb.  What  Is  happening  to  our 
A3W  Wipablllty?  We  are  taking  this  straight 
deck  (Carrier.  Lake  Champlain)  out  of  the 
service,  and  wVhave  also  transferred  another 
one  of  our  AJ^VV  angle  deck  ships  (Carrier, 
Intrepid)  to  another  area.  What  happens  to 
our  ASW  capability? 

Admiral  McDonabd  (Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
ttons)  Our  ASW  capability  a.";  f;-.r  as  the 
hunter-killer  force  in  the  Atlantic  is  con- 
cerned, is  reduced  by  two-fifths.'' 

There  is  a  clear  and  growing  threat 
posed  to  this  country  in  the  area  of  anti- 
submarine warfare  capabilities  Cer- 
tainly, a  much  greater  level  of  effort  in 
the  re.search  and  development  aspects  of 
ASW  must  be  pursued  if  thi.s  country  is 
to  sustain  Its  ability  to  fulfUl  in  the  "fu- 
ture the  five  ba-sic  purpo.ses  for  U.S.  anti- 
submarine warfare  forces  that  were  de- 
fined for  this  committee  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Adm.  David  L.  Mc- 
Etonald: 

To  defeat  enemy  submarines. 

To  reduce  the  direct  threat  to  the  United 
States  from  enemy  missile-launching  sub- 
marines. 

To  prevent  Isolation  of  the  United  States 
or  its  possessions  from  vital  overseas  re- 
sources. 

To  allow  U.S.  Forces  to  operate  freely  on 
the  seas  In  stipport  of  U.S.  policies. 

To  maintain  invlclable  our  Nation's  ability 
to  supply  all  military  forces  deployed  over- 
se;us.  and  to  support  our  allies  in  accordance 
with  treaty  obligations. 

This  involves  the  transport  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  material  overseas  by  ship.  Over  98 
percent  of  the  equipment  and  pmvisions  re- 
quired by  our  forces  In  Vietn.un  h.is  gone 
by  se.a 

As  Admiral  McDonald  said : 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  total  force  of  about 
400  submarinee.  more  than  half  of  which  are 
modern,  long-range  types,  including  a  steady 
Increasing  percentage  of  nuclear  powered 
units.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  over 
30  available  submarines,  the  vast  majority 
being  dlesel  submarines  of  the  older  W  type 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  only  available  counter  to  the  sub- 
marine threat,  In  any  of  Its  forms,  is  our 
ASW  forces 

Russian  submarines  have  begun  deploying 
In  ever  increasing  numbers  throughout  the 
world.  Worldwide  "umdentlfled"  eubmartne 
contacts,  that  Is,  out-of-area  type  contacts, 
have  more  than  doubled  In  the  past  2  years." 

Clearly,  the  United  States  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  complacent  about  the  grow- 
ing threat  from  the  sea.  Only  by  plac- 
ing high  priority  emphasis  on  new  pro- 
grams and  new  Ideas  In  the  area  of  ASW 
can  the  UiUted  States  hope  to  maintain 
Its  superiority  in  this  critical  area  of  our 
country's  defense. 

NT7CI.XAJI    CAUXXXS 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  discusses 
Navy  attack  carrier  forces  under  the 
general  purixjse  forces  without  bringing 
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M  the  fore  the  role  such  forces  would 
have  In  the  strategic  offensive  mission. 
In  fact  he  removed  carriers  from  the 
strategic  mission  category.  He  has  been 
opposed  for  some  time  to  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carriers  on  the  basis  of  their 
additional  cost.  Yet  the  Navy  has 
jhown  that  the  dollar  cost  of  nuclear- 
powered  carriers  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  additional  mobility  and  op- 
erational characteristics  such  carriers 
possess.  In  the  present  program,  Mr. 
McNamara  has  requested  authorization 
d  one  such  carrier  with  two  more  follow 
on  carriers  later.  Mr.  McNamara 's  fail- 
ure to  understand  Navy  strategic  re- 
quirements has  delayed  the  building  and 
deployment  of  this  system  unduly, 
sovirr  ruTtmE  capabiuties 
Mr.  McNamara's  treatment  of  the  gen- 
eral war  problem  assumes  that  the  So- 
net Union  will  remain  relatively  static 
in  i-os  posture.  He  makes  no  adequate 
provLsion  for  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviets  are  pressing  for  a  breakthrough, 
or  even  that  the  Soviets  will  radically 
improve  ihJ^  presenf^  ballistic  missile 
capabiluies.  His  reliance  is  entirely  on 
the  credibility  of  the  American  nuclear 
de'.erreiu    with    respect    to    the    Soviet 

Union. 

U.S.  poSttjre  tomorrow 

The  future  of  the  American  posture 
as  projected  by  McNamara  will  consist 
In  technical  refinements  of  the  present 
tnisiiile  systems — development  of  decoys, 
better  penetration  aids,  more  reliable 
command  and  control  structure,  per- 
hap.s  better  Intelligence  thouph  this  is 
not  stre.ssed.  The  posture  follows  more 
or  les.s  a  gradual  improvement  curve 
without  anticipating  any  unusual  devel- 
opment,s.  Implicit  in  his  con.siderations 
L<;  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  reached  a  technological  pla- 
teau in  which  no  unforeseen  changes 
will  change  the  balance  as  has  happened 
with  extreme  regularity  during  the  past 
25  years. 

Much  of  the  confidence  which  Mr. 
McNamara  lias  in  the  American  pos- 
ture .stems  from  his  feeline  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  reached  a  point  of 
beinp  a  satisfied  nation  and  that  there- 
fore the  possibility  of  general  war  has 
become  more  remote. 

Given  these  assumptions.  Mr  McNa- 
mara i.s  willing  to  gamble  in  areas  where 
the  United  States  posse.s.se?  relatively 
little  information — the  future  long- 
ranee  development  plans  of  the  Soviet 
Union  To  do  so  however  entails  hieh 
risk,  for  war  always  contain.*;  the  ele- 
ments of  surpri.se  and  uncertainty,  .lu.st 
a,sMr  McNamara  has  most  recently  been 
findine  out  in  Vietnam  where  "material 
Is  being  used  in  ways  and  quantl- 
tle,s  which  were  never  anticipated  "  " 

In  all  of  these  areas — missiles  tech- 
nolopy  strategic  bombers,  military  uses 
of  -space,  surface,  and  undersea  tech- 
noloRy— it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the 
present  leadership  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  curtailed  rather  than  en- 
couraged a  level  of  effort  that  would  in- 
sure the  maintenance  of  U.S.  superiority 
in  the  years  nhepd 


It  is  my  further  belief  that  much  of 
the  motivating  factor  which  lies  behind 
this  situation  stems  largely  from  the 
beislc  assumptions  I  have  attempted  to 
explore  In  these  remarks  both  as  regards 
foreign  policy  and  defense  strategy. 

Rather  than  relying  upon  his  own  in- 
tuition and  the  slide  rule  to  determine 
how  much  his  posture  will  cost.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara could  well  afford  to  be  guided  by 
the  experience  of  his  military  advisers 
who  have  learned  from  hard  experience 
how  experisive  surprise  can  be.  If  he 
were  to  do  this,  he  would  place  a  very 
high  priority  on  the  antlballistic  missile 
system,  accelerate  the  AMSA  program, 
and  devote  considerably  more  energy  to 
and  support  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    LIMITED    WAR 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  section,  it  is  mere- 
ly my  intention  to  raise  certain  basic 
questions  with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion's assumptions  concerning  limited 
war.  It  is  particularly  important,  in  my 
view,  that  the  Blue  Ribbon  Commission 
study  verj'  carefully  the  apparently  dif- 
ferent attitude  of  this  administration  to- 
ward deterring  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
one  hand  and  Red  China  on  the  other. 
The  imixjrtance  of  clearly  establishing 
what  our  posture  and  our  policies  are  to- 
ward these  two  Communist  nations  can- 
not, in  my  judgment,  be  overstressed. 

Mr.  McNamara  quite  correctly  points 
out  that — 

The  distinction  between  genera!  nuclear 
war  forces  and  limited  war  forces  Is  some- 
what arbitrary  In  that  all  of  our  forces 
would  be  employed  In  a  general  war.  and  cer- 
tain elements  of  our  strategic  offenslv^-fle- 
fenslve  forces  could  be  employed  In  a  limited 
war." 

One  can  agree  with  Mr.  McNamara 
that  the  requirements  for  limited  war  de- 
mand the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
highly  mobile  forces  and  that  "the  abil- 
ity to  concentrate  our  military  power 
rapidly  in  a  threatened  area  can  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  force 
ultimately  required  and.  in  some  cases, 
can  serve  to  halt  aggression  before  it 
really  gets  started."  '" 

DETERRING    THE    SOVIET    TTNION 

Mr.  McNamara  evidently  believes  that 
American  and  European  posture  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  Union  is  suificient  to 
deter  the  Soviets  from  initiating  limited 
war  using  either  their  own  forces  or  those 
of  other  countries,  or  some  combination 
of  them  He  believes  also  that  with  re- 
spect to'  the  Far  Ea.st  "our  present  nu- 
clear predominance  combined  with  a 
strong  conventional  defense  posture  In 
the  area  is  now  and  should  continue  to 
be  fully  adequate  to  deter  deliberate  So- 
viet acgre.ssion.  nuclear  cr  nonnuclear."  " 

DETFRRJNC    CHINESF    COMMfNISM 

But  American  capabilities  to  deter  the 
Chinese  Communists  presents  an  entirely 
different  picture  for  him: 

The  fun  ImpMcatlons  of  this  new  threat  In 
the  Far  ET!-t  nre  as  yet  far  from  clear,  and  the 
question  of  whnt  our  theater  nuclear  posture 
In  the  Pur  East  should  be  in  the  future  will 
require  continuing  study.     In  this  connec- 
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tlon.  there  is  one  ieeson  that  we  can  draw 
from  our  experience  In  Europe,  and  that  is 
to  avoid  a  strategy  which  relies  almost  wholly 
on  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to  cope 
with  the  enemy's,  "massive"  ground  forces* 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  comparison  of  the 
situation  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East 
given  by  Mr.  McNamara  is  grossly  mis- 
leading. In  other  places  Mr.  McNamara 
has  made  it  quite  clear  that  American 
and  European  posture  in  the  NATO  area 
depends  upon  a  combination  of  forces: 
strategic  nuclear,  Uctical  nuclear,  and 
conventional.  Tiiis  combination  has  ef- 
fectively deterred  tlae  Soviet  Union  so  far 
from  initiating  limited  wars  in  the  Euro- 
pean area,  and  Soviet  realization  that 
limited  wars  m  that  area  would  incur  a 
very  high  risk  to  the  Soviet  heartland 
may  well  have  been  the  primary  con- 
sideration for  the  Soviet  caution  in  ap- 
plying active  military  pressoi-e  against 
the  United  Stales  and  Euorpe  Soviet 
moves  in  Euroi>e  have  been  consistently 
below  the  level  of  actual  military  en- 
gagement with  NATO  forces  because  of 
the  level  of  risk  such  military  engage- 
ments Involve. 

The  same  situation  does  not  pertain  in 
the  Far  East.  According  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara, Soviet  actions  in  the  Far  East 
would  incur  the  same  penalties,  but  the 
formula  has  not  and  still  does  not  apply 
to  Chinese  or  Chinese-sponsored  wars  of  _ 
national  liberation  in  the  Far  East. 
Where  the  Uniied  States  with  regard  to 
Europe  has  given  the  impre.ssion  it  is 
willing  to  im.pose  severe  penalties  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  for  aggression,  it  has 
not  eiven  that  .same  impression  with  re- 
gard to  the  Chinese  Communists.  It  is 
little  wonder  then  that  ihe  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  found  the  formula,  "despise 
the  enemy  strategically,  respect  him 
tactically,"  successful  in  their  Par  East- 
ern military  policy 

The  conduct  of  t!ie  war  ir,  Vietnam  so 
far  has  not  been  designed  to  impress  the 
Chinese  and  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
that  so-called  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion can  be  taken  only  at  high  risk  In 
no  case  over  the  past  25  years  has  Red 
China  been  made  to  suffer  militarily  for 
aggressive  military  actions  In  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  Vietnam,  the  worst  event 
that  the  Chinese  can  expect  by  an  Amer- 
ican victory  is  that  they  suffer  a  tempo- 
rary .setback  in  their  plans  for  wars  of 
national  liberation;  the  question  of  direct 
military  punLshment  for  supporting  such 
wars  is  not  part  of  their  problem  To  a 
large  measure  the  same  type  of  risk  con- 
fronts the  North  Vietnamese  In  neither 
case  is  the  prospective  amount  of  gain 
proportionate  to  the  ri?k.  simply  because 
the  United  States  has  failed  to  confront 
them  with  liigh  risk. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  "U.S.  Oov- 
ernment  had  made  it  known  for  many 
years  that  it  would  view  with  the  great- 
est concern  any  Communist  attempt  to 
.seize  the  territory  of  South  Vietnam  by 
force  of  arms."  "■  U.S  resiwnse  to  that  at- 
tempt has  been  piecemeal  From  1960 
to  1964  Mr  McNamara  underestimated 
both  the  n'.imber  of  forces  and  the  time 
that  it  would  take  to  restore  order  in 
South    Vietnam      Although    the    Soutli 
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Vietnamese  consistently  lost  ground  dur- 
ing that  period,  the  level  of  American  as- 
sistance was  never  great  enough  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  gain  the  initiative. 
Even  though  it  was  recoRnlzed  that  the 
Vletcong  could  not  conduct  a  war  with- 
out North  Vietnamese  and  ultimately 
Chinese  and  Soviet  assistance.  American 
military  action  was  not  addressed  to  the 
latter  forces. 

American  Intercession  on  a  greater 
scale  did  not  occur  until  it  became  over- 
whelmingly clear  that  the  Vletcong  were 
on  the  verge  of  success  and  that  further 
delay  would  eiIIow  South  Vietnam  to  slip 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
Heavy  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  at  a 
much  earlier  period  could  have  checked 
the  Vletcong  at  a  lower  level  of  success 
and  could  have  precluded  or  substan- 
tially reduced  the  present  need  for  ex- 
panded deployment.  The  tactic  of  a 
'•pause"  at  the  time  the  United  States 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  had  regained 
the  initiative  permitted  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  beef  up  logistics  and  reinforce 
the  Vietconp  at  quite  a  hiah  rate,  and  at 
the  same  time  did  not  make  manifest  to 
the  Communists  that  there  would  be 
any  additional  penalty  for  refusing  to 
accept  opportunity  to  negotiate  which 
the  pause  offered 

If  "Vietnam  is  also  a  test  case  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  version  of  the  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation,  one 
of  a  series  of  conflicts  the  Chinese  hope 
will  sweep  the  world,"  will  U.S.  willing- 
ness to  accept  negotiations  with  the 
Communists  at  a  paint  short  of  their 
military  defeat,  convince  the  Chinese  in 
particular  that  wars  of  national  litjera- 
tion  are  not  a  successful  path  for  ex- 
panding communism''  It  hardly  seems 
so. 

Furthermore  will  not  American  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  a  settlement  with 
the  Vietnamese  Communists  before  it  is 
made  abundantly  clear  that  their  be- 
havior is  punishable  and  that  the  United 
Slates  has  the  means  and  the  will  to  in- 
flict heavy  penalties  for  such  behavior, 
act  as  an  incentive  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  become  much  more  active  in  its  sup- 
port of  revolutionary  war'  If  the  Chi- 
nese can  get  away  with  it  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  the  same  rules  should 
not  apply  also  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
fact,  perhaps  more  so,  because  the  risk 
of  Soviet  involvement  appears  already 
to  have  been  the  governing  factor  behind 
US.  reluctance  to  quarantine  Haiphong 
or  to  attack  Soviet-manned  SAM  sites 
at  an  earlier  date 

In  such  a  circumstance.  American  de- 
fense policymakers  must  ask  themselves 
whether  American  conventional  forces, 
no  matter  how  mobile  and  how  large, 
will  in  the  end  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
variety  of  threats  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communist  doctrine  of  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  can  create.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  at  the  recent  tricontl- 
nental  Communist  conference  in  Cuba, 
the  highest  priority  was  placed  upon 
fomenting  additional  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  around  the  globe. 

\a8CMPT10NS 

In  Mr.  McNamaras  presentation  of 
the    CAse   of   Communist    aggression   in 


South  Vietnam  several  assumptions  are 
Implicit.  Prom  his  testimony  one  Is  led 
to  believe  that  only  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  their  helpers,  the  North 
Vietnamese,  are  supporting  the  Vletcong 
to  any  meaningful  extent.  Conversely, 
the  impression  is  given  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  assistance  is  limited  and  imwill- 
ingly  given.  Yet  Soviet  assistance  there, 
granting  the  truthfulness  of  Soviet  state- 
ments, is  on  the  order  of  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  or  more.  < 

The  further  impression  is  given  that 
stopping  communism  in  South  Vietnam 
will  have  a  reverse  domino  effect,  that 
is.  by  halting  a  war  of  national  libera- 
tion in  one,  state,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists will  'be  shown  that  they  cannot 
be  successful  in  others.  While  this  is  a 
passibility.  it  is  based  on  the  assumption, 
perhaps  erroneous,  that  Chinese  and 
Soviet  plans  require  that  South  Vietnam 
be  made  totally  Communist,  without  en- 
tertaining the  possibility  that  simply 
forcing  the  United  States  to  come  to  an 
accommodation  is  in  itself  a  victory  in 
Vietnam  Just  as  it  was  in  Laos  and  that 
the  .stopping  of  American  forces  short 
of  victory  will  be  a  stimulus  and  an  en- 
courasement  for  national  movements  to 
take  the  initiative  elsewhere,  not  to  men- 
tion the  heavy  drain  on  U.S.  resources 
that  such  wars  impose. 

The  assumption  Is  made  that  com- 
munism is  a  permanent  phenomenon  in 
the  Par  East,  that  once  it  is  introduced 
into  an  area  it  will  remain.  The  pos- 
sibility that  defeat  in  Vietnam  would 
create  other  reversals  is  not  part  of  Mc- 
Namara's  estimate  of  the  situation:  on 
the  contrarj',  the  assumption  is  implicit 
that  a  Vletcong  defeat  In  South  Vietnam 
which  also  brought  down  the  Viet  Minh 
in  North  Vietnam  would  bring  the  United 
States  into  full  military  conflict  with 
China.  As  a  corollary,  the  assumption 
is  that  the  United  States  would  be  in-' 
volved  in  a  "ground"  war  in  China  and 
that  in  this  case,  the  war  would  either  be 
excessively  costl>'  in  terms  of  manpower 
and  physical  resources  or  would  escalate 
into  nuclear  war  Involving  the  Soviet 
Union.  Neither  of  these  assumptions  Is 
necessarily  true 

Acceptance  of  such  assumptions  effec- 
tively limits  the  conduct  of  US.  opera- 
tions in  the  Par  East,  but  allows  the 
Chinese,  in  particular,  a  freedom  of  ac- 
tion which  is  denied  to  the  United  States. 
It  also  increases  substantially  the  risk 
of  future  wars.  In  the  meantime  build- 
ing resources  in  terms  of  high  percentage 
increases  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
which  do  not  serve  as  deterrents,  and 
deliberately  restricting  United  States  ini- 
tiatives which  prohibit  the  United  States 
from  inflicting  heavy  penalties  on  North 
Vietnam,  is  hardly  good  military  policy 
or  effective  cost  control. 

TXST    or    C.S.    CAPABILrTT 

The  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  only  a 
test  case  of  the  Communist  doctrine  of 
wars  of  national  liberation,  it  is  more  par- 
ticularly a  test  case  of  the  U,S.  capability 
of  preventing  them  from  occurring  and 
of  defeating  them  decisively  should  they 
occur.  To  date  the  American  experience 
in  Vietnam  has  revealed  that  the  defense 
posture  adopted  by  Mr.  McNamara  la 


inadequate  in  both  respects.  Moreover 
since  the  expansion  of  the  American 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  has  given 
that  conflict  the  character  of  a  limited 
conventional  war,  it  is  also  a  test  of  the 
U.S.  capability  to  engage  in  one  limited 
war  and  to  maintain  at  the  same  time 
sufficient  reserve  strength  to  engage  in 
others  should  the  need  ari.se.  Tn  this 
latter  situation,  the  Indications  are  that 
American  defense  posture  suCfcrs  from 
serious  deficiencies.  It  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  trained  units  available  for 
deployment  is  insufficient,  that  the  rates 
of  consumption  of  ordnance  were  mis- 
judged, and  air  and  sealift  necessary  to 
support  the  forces  abroad  are  inadequate. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  repeatedly  as- 
sured the  Nation  that  the  U.S  commit- 
ment to  Vietnam  had  not  extended 
U.S  conventional  capabilities,  that 
the  readiness  of  the  forces  in  the 
United  States  had  not  been  impaired, 
that  the  forces  in  Europe  were  at  a  high 
degree  of  readiness,  and  after  havine 
done  this,  subsequently  admitted  that 
American  forces  In  the  United  States  re- 
quired more  training  before  they  could 
be  committed.  Whereas  the  forces  in 
the  United  States  were  claimed  to  poe- 
.sess  a  higher  experience  factor  because 
of  the  return  of  troops  havm-r  been  in 
combat  in  Vietnam,  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  was  that  the  depletion  of  ZI  units 
to  meet  Vietnam  requirements  reduced 
their  combat  efifectiveness  to  the  point 
where  they  could  not  be  deployed  with- 
out further  training  and  additional  ma- 
terial Not  only  did  the  Vietnam*'^  re- 
turnees not  satisfy  the  trainmc  require- 
ments, it  was  found  necessary  to  bring 
back  from  Europ)e  thousands  of  troops 
with  experience  or  specialized  skills  both 
to  train  unskilled  recruits  and  to  deploy 
to  Vietnam.  While  such  a  move  may 
satisfy  immediate  needs  in  the  United 
States,  it  robs  the  European  theater  and 
creates  a  shortage  there. 

Such  a  situation  is  destabilizing  apart 
from  the  lack  of  confidence  it  has  created 
in  Mr.  McNamara's  statements  to  the 
press.  The  potential  impact  on  Euro- 
pean trust  of  American  intentions  is 
much  more  serious,  since  the  move  was 
made  without  prior  consulution.  and 
gives  further  credence  to  French  charges 
that  American  commitments  to  the  Far 
East  outweigh  American  responsibilities 
to  Europe. 

The  combat  ready  forces  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  expanded  com- 
mitment did  not  include  sufBcient  en- 
gineer and  port  battalions  to  construct. 
maintain,  and  manage  the  port  facilities 
necessary  to  support  the  deployment. 
While  South  Vietnam  may  have  pre- 
sented an  unusual  problem  of  logistic 
support,  the  United  States  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  area  for  several  years  and 
should  have  been  aware  of  the  difQculUes 
a  larger  commitment  would  cause 
Given  this  situation,  elementary  prior 
planning  for  a  larger  commitment  re- 
quired increased  engineer  and  port 
troops  in  the  UJS.  force,  or  a  callup  of 
selected  R^erve  unita  which  specialize  in 
this  type  of  acUvity.  Failure  to  preplan 
either  of  these  alternatives  delayed  the 
full  impact  of  American  power  in  South 
Vietnam  and  may  have  made  a  larger 
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commitment  oX  force  Impossible  while  at 
the  same  time,  It  may  have  contributed 
to  a  longer,  drawnout  war  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  necessary. 

While  Mr.  McNamara  has  told  the 
Congress  that  he  has  adju.sted  a  sup- 
posed imbalance  in  the  force  structure 
In-  addinR  to  the  conventional  strength 
of  the  services,  this  additional  strength 
which  he  has  developed  is  itself  out  of 
balance  particularly  in  the  amount  of 
conventional  ordnance  available  to  it. 
The  excuse  that  the  forces  have  used 
more  uidnance  than  he  had  expected  is 
not  sufficient:  the  failure  was  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  conventional  warfare 
ill  a  Kiven  tactical  situation.  This  fail- 
ure has  put  the  United  States  in  the  em- 
barrassing situation  of  hf.ving  to  buy  and 
borrow  back  ordnance  which  it  had 
either  sold  or  committed  to  Its  allies. 
Not  only  is  it  an  embarrassment  to  the 
United  Slates,  it  was  a  costly  error  in 
term.s  of  dollars,  and  costly  again  in  that 
the  ordancc  taken  from  Europe  and  other 
areas  limits  the  combat  readiness  of  the 
troops  in  those  areas.  The  net  result  is 
that  shortages  of  conventional  ordnance 
now  exist  overall. 

AIR  AND  SEALCTT 

In  the  matter  of  air  and  sealift  Mr. 
McNamara  said  in  1961  and  repeated 
again  in  this  year's  testimony  that  the 
airlift  capability  when  he  assumed  office 
was  completely  inadequate  and  there  was 
not  enoueh  amphibious  lift  to  move  the 
Marine  Corps  forces.  He  then  noted 
that  he  has  since  brought  about  a  100- 
percent  lncrea.se  in  the  airlift  capacity."' 
Significantly  he  did  not  mention  any 
increase  either  in  amphibious  Marine 
Corps  or  general  fiirhft,  caj^acity.  How- 
ever, the  real  increase  in  airlift  capability 
still  lies  in  the  future,  notably  the  C5A 
and  thr'  remainder  of  the  C-141"s.  while 
the  sealift  capability  has  remained  unsat- 
i.sfacton,-  The  fact  that  it  has  remained 
so  lies  in  part  in  Mr.  McNamara's  deci- 
sion to  opt  for  a  very  fast  reaction  time 
which  airlift  can  give  and  in  part  in  his 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  very  heavy 
transport  requirements  that  limited  war 
can  bring.  This  conclusion  has  certainly 
been  borne  out  by  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence where,  according  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Admiral  McDonald, 
'over  98  percent  of  the  equipment  and 
provisions  required  by  our  forces  in  Viet- 
nam have  pone  by  sea."" 

The  e.scalation  in  Vietnam  caught  the 
United  States  in  the  position  of  being 
short  both  in  air  and  sealift  capacity 
Mr  McNamara's  decision  that  the 
United  States  had  all  the  merchant 
n^arinc  lift  necessary  for  any  fore.see- 
able  military  emergency  has  meant  that 
no  real  modernization  of  the  merchant 
fleet  has  taken  place,  and  the  United 
Sutes  has  been  forced  to  break  out  well 
over  100  ships  from  the  World 
War  ri  fleet  Even  though  Mr.  McNa- 
mara has  claimed  that  these  are  adeqate 
for  the  .situation,  the  United  Stat-es  has 
been  forced  to  use  non-American  carriers 
as  well  as  overage  carriers  which  have 


not  been  properly  retitted.  And,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ships  themselves,  the  prob- 
lem is  compounded  by  the  lack  of  ex- 
perienced personnel, 
miscalculation  is  that  sealift  rather  than 
The  net  result  of  Mr.  McNamara's 
airlift  has  been  the  preponderant  carrier 
of  troops  and  supplies  to  Vietnam,  and 
.secondly,  the  United  States  has  been 
unable  to  pick  up  cargo  from  U.S.  ports 
to  deliver  it  to  Vietnam  in  the  quantities 
and  with  the  speed  necessary.  Further- 
more, the  lack  of  trained  pert  and  logistic 
r>ersomiel  in  Vietnam  has  compounded 
his  mistake,  since  the  offloading  of  cargo 
and  equipment  that  does  arrive  has  been 
unduly  delayed.  _ 

^hCLUSION 

The  test  of  Mr.  McNamara's  program 
by  the  trial  of  combat  confirms  the 
doubts  Congress  has  had  about  his  ability 
both  to  develop  the  strategic  concepts 
necessary  to  support  a  firm  American 
policy  and  then  to  integrate  the  forces 
and  equipment  necessars'  to  carrj-  out 
those  concepts. 

The  evidence  seems  clearly  to  support 
this  conclusion  especially  with  regard 
to  the  problems  of  limited  war  for  they 
have  been  put  to  the  test  of  combat  in 
that  context  and  have  been  found 
wanting. 

It  is  certainly  my  devout  hope  that  this 
test  will  never  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  problems  of  general  war.  The  best 
v^ay  to  insure  that  that  test  will  never 
come  is  to  return  the  United  States  to  a 
full  commitment  behind  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  decisively  superior  defense 
posture. 

Tliat  Congress  has  had  continuing 
doubts  about  the  defense  posture  being 
developed  for  the  future  security  of  the 
United  States,  is  in  my  view,  no  longer 
subject  to  serious  question.  Virtually 
evers'  major  committee  dealing  with  de- 
fense matters  and  a  large  cross-.section 
of  individual  Members  of  Congress,  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years,  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  one  phase  or  another  of  our 
defense  policy 

Consider: 

The  unanimous  report  of  the  Joint 
Committer  on  Atomic  Energj'  in  De- 
cember 1963  with  regard  to  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion for  naval  vessels,  stated: 

The  commltt*^'  concludes  that  the  decision 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
Octot>er  25.  1963,  against  the  utilization  of 
nuclear  propulsion  In  the  next  aircraft  car- 
rier, CVA-67,  wa."?  incorrect.  If  this  carrier. 
v\lh  a  life  exi>ectancy  of  up  to  30  years.  Is 
built  with  conventional  power.  It  will  reduce 
its  capabilities  from  now  until  the  2l8t 
century.  .   It   is   fundamentally   UloglcaJ 

and  wasteful  to  fit  our  new  first  line  war- 
Bhlps  with  power  plants  that  are.  perhaps, 
already  obsolete." 

The  report  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  Subcommittee  No.  2 
concerning  the  bomber  version  of  the 
TFX: 

Regrettably,  the  statistics  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defence  to  Ulustrat*  the  claimed 
superiority  of  the  FB-lllA  over  the  B-52  C 


to  F  serlee  and  B— 68  aircraft  were  based  upon 

markedly  different  nuclear  bomb  loadings 
which  had  the  net  effect  of  significantly  mis- 
representing the  comparative  capability  of 
theee  aircraft  " 

Representative  H  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa. 
quoted  Adm  Arleigh  Burke,  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  on  the  TFX  con- 
tract. Speaking  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  Mr.  Gross  called  attention  "to 
the  warning  by  Arleigh  Burke  that  the 
TFX  warplane  contract  investigation  dis- 
closes practices  that  could  result  in  the 
'destruction  or  political  perversion'  of  our 
entire  milltarj-  procurement   system."*' 

Report  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  concerning  the  award  of 
the  X-22  V  STOL  research  and  develop- 
ment contract.  Under  "Summarv"  of 
Major  Findings."  the  report  contained 
the  following : 

We  conclude  from  the  evidence  that: 

(a)  Convincing  and  connpelling  reasons  did 
not  exist  lor  overturning  the  source  selection 
recommendation  In  the  X-22  case 

(bi  Secretary  GUpatrlc  i  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense),  in  making  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion, acted  prematurely  and  at  a  time  when 
he  was  not  in  p-;»sesslon  of  all  material. 
p>ertlnent   and  important  information. 

(C)  In  this  case  there  was  a  reversal  of  the 
source  selection  recommendation  without 
full,  thorough,  and  adequate  consultation 
and  without  knowledge  by  the  declHon- 
maker  of  all  material  and  unportant  fact*. 
Reversals  under  such  clrcumstancee  threeten 
and  Jeopardize  the  Integrity  of  the  source 
selection  system. '- 

The  1961  report  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  the  House 
was  critical  of  general  practices  in  the 
Defense  Establishment: 

The  Conimittee,  as  it  has  reviewed  defense 
operation*  over  the  years,  lins  become  in- 
creivhingly  concerned  with  trends  in  manage- 
ment, organization,  and  pnaceduret  toward 
more  and  more  centralization  of  authority 
for  decision  malting  on  minute  details.  This 
tendency  has  slowed  up  decision  making, 
establlslied  an  intermediate  layer  of  paper 
shuffling  and  otherwise  resulted  In  delays. 
which  it  Is  believed  are  seriously  endanger- 
ing many  of  our  vital  defense  programs  " 

In  regard  to  the  "Muzzling  of  the 
Military"  controversy  in  1961.  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  of  South 
CaroUna.  said  on  the  Senate  floor: 

Mr  President  my  review  of  the  speeche* 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  Kubetantlated  the  fact  that  penetraung 
Et.uements  about  communism,  particularly 
communist  ideolopr  and  methods,  are  either 
deleted  or  softened.  I  have  noted  sufficient 
of  the  censorship  actions  in  these  speeches 
to   substantiate    this    beyond   equivocation." 

Senator  Stennis,  in  commenting  upon 
the  instruction  by  the  Defense  Secretarj- 
to  a  subordinate  not  to  reveal  the  names 
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of    thoae    who    actually    censored    the 
speeches,  reportedly  said: 

I  do  not  think  <Ln  executive  ofllcer,  even  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  can  stop  a  legUla- 
tlve  inquiry  merely  by  saying  he  takes  full 
rosporislblllty. 

Senator  Saltonstall,  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees, 
was  reported  to  have  said  tliat  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  move  "extends  executive  priv- 
ilege way  beyond  what  I  thought  It 
was."  " 

Senator  Russell,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill  for  nscal  1963,  said; 

My  only  regret  In  this  matter  Is  that  I  fear 
that  the  Department  lof  Defense)  will  not 
spend  the  money  We  appropriated  the 
money  lust  year,  and  they  did  not  spend  It 
I  regret  very  much  that  they  did  not 
spend  it. 

I  told  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  whom  I  have  great  and  unbounded 
admiration,  that  no  man  has  yet  been  born 
of  woman  who  cajinot  make  some  error  of 
Judgment  I  think  an  error  haa  been  made 
In  regard  to  the  decision  not  to  prosecute 
development  of  this, manned  bomber.'" 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  raised  several  seriou.s  questions  re- 
garding the  future  posture  of  this  coun- 
try with  particular  reference  to  AMSA, 
a  nuclear  Navy,  and  the  ABM.  The 
committee  commented : 

Too  often.  It  Is  feared,  the  almost  obses- 
sional dedication  to  cost  effectiveness  raises 
the  specter  of  a  decisionmaker  who,  as  It 
has  been  said,  knows  the  price  of  everything 
and  the  value  of  nothing.  In  a  matter  of 
such  Kre.it  moment  as  our  military  posture, 
the  very  key  to  our  survival,  the  Congress 
must  not  be  a  who-body:  something  halfway 
between  a  nobcxly  and  a  somebody.  It  mtist 
rail  the  shots  as  It  sees  them  " 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  No  2  reporting  on 
the  "Department  of  Defense  Decision  To 
Reduce  the  Number  and  Types  of  Manned 
Bombers  In  the  Strategic  Air  Command" 
was  sharply  critical  of  this  decision  and 
urged  that  "plans  for  the  phaseout  of  the 
B-58  bomber  be  immediately  aban- 
doned." " 

Senator  Gordon  Allott,  of  Colorado, 
in  discussing  Vietnam  on  the  Senate 
floor,  July  25,  1962.  said: 

Mr  President,  yesterday.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S  McNamara  returned  from 
yet  another  Pacific  conference,  and  said  he 
is  encouraged  over  progress  of  afTsUrs  in  South 
Vietnam.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  Just  what 
Mr.   McNamara   means  by   progress.'" 

On  November  6.  1963.  Representative 
Mklvin  Price,  of  Illinois,  was  reported 
as  saying  that  development  and  research 
programs  have  been  marked  by  a  lack  of 
meanii\gful  objectives,  poor  estimates  of 
costs,  and  iU-deflned  management  re- 
sponsibilities. In  the  New  York  Times 
account.  Prick  cited  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment   and    its    refusal,    "despite    over- 
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whelming  weight  of  evidence"  to  equip 
the  next  aircraft  carrier  with  nuclear 
power,  "To  me,"  he  said,  'this  Is  like 
the  board  of  directors  of  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  deciding  to  purchase  a  steam 
engine  despite  the  proven  experience 
with  diesels." '" 

On  February  5.  1963.  Representative 
P.  Edward  HtsERT,  of  Louisiana,  was  re- 
ported, in  the  New  York  Times  in  refer- 
ence to  the  maimer  in  which  Secretary 
McNamara  overrode  a  majority  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Skybolt  mis- 
sile and  the  RS-70  bomber,  as  saying  he 
fears  Congress  has  given  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  too  much  power  to  override 
generals  and  admirals  and  might  have 
to  take  back  some  of  this  authority." 

The  Military  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  in  a  1964  report,  called  Mc- 
Namara "too  timid  and  uncertain"  in 
exploiting  satellite  technolotiy  for  mili- 
tar>-  communications" 

In  remarks  on  the  House  floor  on  June 
14.  1966.  Representative  William  Bates, 
of  Massachusetts,  said : 

Despite  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Congress  "to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy." 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  has  refused  to 
consider  the  positions  which  the  Congress 
has  set  Into  law.  In  our  opinion,  this  is  a 
-seriou.s  matter." 

Admiral  Rlckover.  in  te.stimony  before 
the  House  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  May  11.  1966.  commented 
regarding  a  nuclear  surface  Na\T 

Our  country  is  rich,  and  can  afford  It.  if 
the  errors  we  make  are  merely  In  w.Lstlng 
money.  But  when  an  error  In  our  national 
defense  Is  made,  money  cannot  undo  It. 
There  Is  then  a  period  of  yeiu-s  during  which 
the  mistake  cannot  be  corrected  by  merely 
appropriating  money," 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, following  their  hearings  on  nuclear 
propulsion  in  surface  ships,  issued  a  si^e- 
cial  report  In  December  1963  in  which 
they  recommended: 

That  the  United  States  adopt  the  policy 
of  utlUzlnfr  nviclear  propulsion  in  all  future 
major  surface  warships  " 

In  its  hearings  on  January  26.  1966  on 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  program,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
pointed  out: 

If  the  two  conventional  aircraft  carriers 
and  the  nine  conventional  frigates  author- 
ized since  1960  had  been  provided  nuclear 
propulsion,  the  United  States  would  now 
have  in  being  or  under  construction  three 
nuclear-powered  carrier  task  groups  Instead 
of  only  one  These  nuclear-powered  task 
groups  would  have  given  the  United  States  a 
much  stronger  Navy  with  which  to  face  the 
uncertain  and  perilous  future  that  lies 
ahead  "" 
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The  Preparedness  Investigating  Bub- 
commlttee  of  the  Senate  Anned  Serv- 
Icea  Committee  reported  on  the  combat 
readiness  of  certain  Army  divisions. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
Senator  John  Stennis,  of  Mississippi 
said: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press  a  few  personal  thoughts  with  respect 
to  the  problems  whlcJi  have  confronted  u« 
and  will  confront  us  with  respect  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  demands  which  It  ha* 
Impoeed  upon  our  military  Armed  Forces 
First,  I  am  convinced  that  time  hw 
worked  for  u.s  and  been  a  saving  f.nctor  in 
this  matter.  As  pointed  out  In  the  subcom- 
mittee report  on  Army  readiness,  dated  July 
27.  1965.  there  were  then  serious  defioienciet 
and  Inadequacies  In  Army  readiness  which 
could  be  corrected  only  by  Increased  fund- 
ing  and   additive   procurement 

Fortunately,  we  have  had  the  time  to  do 
this.  During  the  interim,  even  though  our 
fighting  men  have  t)een  called  U!x.>n  to  en- 
gage 111  sharp  and  bloody  fighting,  and  have 
repfX)nded  magnificently,  the  fact  Is  that  the 
liiiture  of  this  war  is  such  that  we  have  not 
t>een  faced  with  Uu-ge  scale  and  sustained 
ground  combat  as  was  encountered  in  pest 
land  wars  such  as  World  War  II  and  Korea 
Thu.s.  we  have  had  the  time  to  gear  up  our 
production  facilities,  let  contracus  :,nd  ob- 
tain deliveries  of  vitally  needed  equipment. 
repair  parts,  and  supplies,  and  to  acquL'e 
and  train  additional  manpower.  Wc  might 
have  berji  m  grave  difficulty  if  thxs  fiTip 
had  not  been  available. 

Second.  1  believe  there  t.s  a  les.ton  to  be 
learned  from  our  commitments  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  requirements  of  ViPtnam 
have  shown  how  delicately  tee  are  balanced 
bctueen  military  strength  and  loeaknesf,  m 
the  light  of  our  worldiL-ide  commitrvents 

The  fact  that  a  relatively  small  and  un- 
derdeveloped co/intry  such  as  North  Vietnam 
has  been  able  tfo  tie  us  down  and  make  nec- 
essary such  a  substantial  commitment  of 
our  military  resources  should  show  us  what 
we  can  and  must  expect  If  similar  wars  of 
aggression  against  small  and  helplecs  na- 
tions should  occiu-  at  other  points  around 
the  world  .  .     =■" 

The  committee  report  itself  states  that 
"the  four  divisions  covered  by  this  re- 
port are  not  combat  rpady  today. '  and 
reiterates  the  difficulty  committees  of 
Congress  have  experienced  In  'obulning 
requested  material."  ^ 

Senator  Stevms.  in  a  speech  on  .March 
30,  1966,  made  the  following  c  imments 

While  the  present  unsatisfactory  combat 
rej.dlnes.s  condition  of  ttie  only  four  full  divi- 
sions that  would  be  available  !jr  commit- 
ment In  other  emergencies  was  brought 
about,  at  le.ast  In  p.irt.  by  the  decision  not 
to  call  selected  reserve  units,  nevertheless 
the  Contrress  and  the  public  were  repeatedly 
reassured  that  these  divisions  were  combat 
ready 

On  August  4  \96o.  the  Secretiry  of  De- 
fense assured  the  .Senite  Subcommittee  ou 
Defense  .Appropn.itioi.s  that  "all  divisions 
are  readv  to  go  to  combat      We  have  16  " 

The  four  divls-ions  now  In  question  are 
part  i>f  the  161^ 

"  Rejxirt  on  the  "Combat  Read:ne'--s  ■  f  the 
I.  4th   Infantry   Division     Fort   l^evM. 
WaRh 
H.  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized' 
Port  Carson,  Colo. 
in    1st    Armored    Division.    Port    Hixxl 

Texas 
rVV  2nd    Armored    Division     Port   Hood 
Texas  " 
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He  w  s  further  asked  If  the  divisions  "have 
the-,  need  "  His  answer  was  Yes.  Sir; 
tli'thoul  anv  quraificatlon  whatsoever." 

The  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Pre-mredness  Investigating  Subcommittee 
Showed  la^t  at  the  time  that  statement  wa.s 
m  de  one  of  the  four  US.  divisions  was  at 
haroiv  55  .  authorized  strength  and  another 
IJ  IzreTw  more  than  70'.  of  authorized 
•;^,,ctn  'l  am  certain  that  the  Secretary 
hid  not  been  advised  of  the  actual  condition 
J^f.,.sP  divisions  when  he  made  the  state- 
ments quoted  abo\e.'-  ^ 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Anned 
Services  Committee  "on  the  personnel. 
t-aining  equipment,  and  readiness  status 
of  Arnn-  Reserve  comiwnents"  stated, 
among  other  "flndings  and  recommen- 
dations" that: 

One  ,'  r.lable  solution  to  the  problem  of 
the  untrained  REP  i  Reserve  Enlistment  Pro- 
erami  b.ickk>g  would  be  the  calling  of  the 
USAR  training  divisions  to  active  duty.  Call- 
iiie  such  training  divisions  to  active  duty 
would  not  only  assist  in  eUminatlng  the 
REP  training  backlog  (some  127,400  on  June 
30  1966)  but  would  reduce  the  overload 
upon  ihe  Active  Army  training  centers  and 
relieve  the  Active  Army  combat  divisions 
Irom  their  current  basic  training  missions. 

Tne  action  bv  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
disestablishing,  in  defiance  of  the  resolution 
un;in;mouslv  adopted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  approximately  750 
l's.\R  units,  including  all  six  USAR  combat 
divlMJKs  has  resulted  m  a  needless  loss  of 
trained  manpower  from  a  paid  drill  status, 
has  resulted  In  an  excessive  assignment  of 
displaced  personnel  to  other  tinits  as  over- 
strength  and  Ins  made  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  USAR  to  achieve  the  con- 
gre.ssionallv  mandated  strength  of  270.000  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966  in  a  meaningful 
and  realistic   manner.      (Emphasis    added.)"" 

The  Hoiise  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  discu.ssing  civil  defense  fallout  shelters 
in  1965.  commented: 

The  c.  mmlttee  was  faced  during  Its  hear- 
ings witli  .somewhat  of  an  anomaly  with  re- 
spect to  civil  delense  fallout  shelters.  Re- 
pe.aediv  throughout  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
laxy  of  Uciense  McNamara,  the  Chairman  of 
the'  Joi:.t  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Wheeler, 
and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Vance,  ref- 
erencee  were  made  to  fallout  shelters  as  be- 
ing R  t"p  priority  program  On  the  other 
hand,  the  program  being  presented  to  the 
CongTes^  this  year  ctits  down  radically  from 
last  year  the"  amount  of  funds  being  re- 
quested for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  no  speci- 
fic legislation  such  as  was  submitted  in  the 
KBth  Congress  for  fallout  shelters  Is  even 
t)einK  proposed  this  year.  So  we  are  faced 
with  a  "lop  priority"  "fallout  shelter  program 
with  neither  budget  requests  nor  other  leg- 
islation to  support  It.*' 

The  House  Armed  Ser\'ices  Committee 
discussing  strategic  bombers  for  the  fu- 
ture, commented  in  1964 : 

.Sumce  it  to  say  that  our  bomber  force  will 
be  very  substantially  reduced  in  the  not 
very  distant  future. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  al.so  that  the 
last  deliveries  of  the  B-52  and  B-58  bombers 
were  In  October  of  1962.  No  new  bomber 
has  been  designed,  much  less  in  the  proc- 
ess of   production,   and    It   Is   a    simple   and 

"Statement  Issued  by  Senator  Stennis, 
March  30,  1966. 

"Report  of  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  May  12.  1966.  PP.  2,  3. 

"House  Report  No.  271,  89th  Congress, 
l8t  iiesslon,  April  29.  1965,  P.  60. 


easUy  understood  fact  that  we  will  have  no 
bombers  if  we  do  not  start,  on  the  road  to- 
ward  bomber   production  at  this  time. 

The  B-62S  and  the  B-68  s  will  fly  for  some 
time  to  come  but  common  sense  tells  us  that 
they  will  wear  out      This  Is  Inevitable. 

There  is  a  strange  anomaly  In  this  situa- 
tion. Although  there  are  no  deflmte  plans 
for  a  new  bomber,  Mr  McNamara  in  his  state- 
ment  before  the  committee  said 

■We  plan  to  continue  a  mixed  force  of  mis- 
siles and  manned  bombers  throughout  the 
entire  planning  period,  fiscal  years  liy65  -69 
Although  most  of  the  aiming  points  in  tlie 
Soviet  target  system  can  be  best  attacked 
by  missiles,  the  long-range  bombers  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  in  the  followup  attack,  par- 
ticularly against  hard  missile  sites  and 
against  the  targets  which  need  not  be  at- 
tacked within  minutes,  for  example,  weapon 
storage  sites." 

The  committee  Is  constrained  to  ask  what 
the  plan  will  be  should  war  not  occur  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  B-52  and  3^58  bombers. 
What,  then,  will  be  used,  under  present  plan- 
ning, to  aiiaclt  hard  missile  sites  and  weap- 
ons storage  sites?  " 

Representative  F  Edward  Hebert.  of 
Louisiana,  commenting  on  the  need  for 
development  of  AMSA: 

Secretary  McNamara  has  carefully  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Including  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stafif.  are  part  of  the  "we"  who  today  "still 
cannot  see  a  clear  need  for  a  new  strategic 
bomber  "  That  impression  Is  not  only  mus- 
leadlng  but  completely  untrue. 

The  American  public  has  a  right  to  know 
what  recommendations  have  now  been  made 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  this  vital 
question— the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  him- 
self raised  this  issue— let  him  therefore  re- 
solve It  by  releasing  to  the  American  public 
the  precise  language  used  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  in  expressing  their  current  position 
on  this  controversial  question. 

If  the  Secretary  refuses  to  accept  my  chal- 
lenge to  release  the  present  position  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  on  the  question  of  the  advanced 
manned  bomber,  then  the  American  public 
will  know  who  has  distorted  the  factB,« 


Report  of  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee discussed  the  authorization  for  a 
nuclear  frigate— DLGN : 

Although  the  Congress  last  year  authorized 
a  nuclear-powered  guided-misslle  frigate 
and  appropriated  $20  million  for  this  frigate 
as  one  escort  ship  for  one  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  carriers,  and  although  the  Navy  re- 
quested permission  to  proceed  with  this  ?hip. 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  never  relea.sed 
the  funds  for  thi.s  frigate  Nor  would  the 
Department  of  Defense  permit  the  Navy  t« 
request  any  new  nuclear-powered  frigate  this 

year. 

Responsibility  for  this  loss  of  time  and  ex- 
perience must  rest  solely  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.** 

Representative  Hebert.  commenting 
on  the  difficulty  of  getting  complete  in- 
formation: 

Never  in  the  course  or  history  of  my  service 
h.ve  I  found  it  so  dItBcult  to  get  full  and 
complete  answers  as  I  have  since  you  have 
been  Secretary  of  Defense.* 


Newspaper  ccanment  on  congressional 
reaction  to  Army  Reserve  reorganizaUon: 

Congressional  leaders  are  furious  with  Mr. 
McNamara  for  defying  their  wishes  on  the 
Army  Reserve  reorganization  In  the  face  of 
their  specific  rejection  of  his  plan  to  merge 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve,  he 
went  ahead  with  a  plan  that  accomplished 
much  of  his  purpose.* 

Senator  A.  Willis  Robektson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, commenting  on  the  SecrelAi-y's  re- 
fusal to  spend  appropriated  money : 

Mr.  President,  the  computers  used  by  our 
brilliant  Secretary  of  Defense  in  arriving  at 
mllltarv  decisions  do  not  give  the  National 
Guard,  the  Army  Reserve,  or  the  ROTC  units 
a  high  rating  He.  therefore,  desired  to  cur- 
tall  all  of  those  activities  in  a  major  way. 
Congress,  however,  was  not  willing  to  put  all 
of  its  defense  eggs  in  the  one  professional 
military  basket  and.  therefore,  continued  to 
appropriate  sums  for  the  full  continued  oper- 
ation of  all  three  activities.  But  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  his  rapid  cUmb  to  power 
learned  some  years  ago,  in  refusing  to  carry 
out  the  congressional  mandate  to  continue 
the  production  of  long-range  bombers,  that 
he  could  strangle  and  gradually  kill  any  par- 
ticular program  merely  by  refusing  to  spend 
what  the  Congress  had  appropriated  lor  its 
operation.  He  has  applied  that  technique  to 
the  ROTC  units  in  preparatory  schools  or 
Junior  colleges."" 

Remarks  of  Representative  Thomas 
Pelly.  of  Washington: 

Of  course  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  done 
more  to  confuse  the  American  people  as  to 
the  true  situation  In  Vietnam  than  almost 
seems  possible."* 

Remarks  of  Representative  Durw.'ird 
Hall,  of  Missouri: 

There  Is  not  better  testimony  to  the  Sec- 
retary's success  in  the  Public  Relations  field. 
than"the  fact  that  the  image  still  has  credi- 
bility, in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  If  any  military  command- 
er-serving under  Mr  McNamara — had  been 
proved  so  wrong,  so  oft,en,  by  so  far,  he  would 
long  since  have  been  kicked  upstalTB.  or  put 
out  to  pasture.* 

Statement  of  Representative  Hubert: 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, at  his  press  conference  on  May  12th. 
conceded  that  the  confusion  in  the  publics 
mind  over  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's  position 
on  a  future  manned  bomber  was  caused  by 
misleading  documents  emanating  from  his 
office. 

It  Is  clear  now  that  there  was  no  "shock- 
ingly distorted"  picture  given  to  the  public 
by  my  subcommittee's  report.  I  take  the 
Secretarvs  statement  on  May  12th  as  a  will- 
ingnese  to  admit  he  was  wrong.  I  excuse  his 
earlier  excess  of  language."" 

Additional  views  of  minority  members 
of  House  Defense  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, 1965: 

In  light  of  the  President  s  decision  to  esca- 
late the  war  in  Vietnam  In  recent  mohths 
the  Defen.se  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
terrogated witnesses  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
fiscal  vear  1966  budget  request  The  ques- 
tions were  primarily  directed  at  the  effect  o- 
the  Vietnam  situation  on  the  budget  request 
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for  ruch  Items  a«  Procurement,  Operations 
and  Maintenance.  Personnel,  and  otber 
areas. 

Subcommittee  questions,  in  one  form  or 
another,  sought  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  fiscal  year  1968  budget  request  was  ade- 
quate in  tnew  of  the  escalated  activities  in 
Vietnam.  In  response  after  response  from 
principal  wltntsses,  the  devastating  point 
was  made  that  the  budget  was  Inadequate, 
that  It  did  not  take  Into  consideration  the 
increased  activities  In  Vietnam,  and  that  no 
budgetary  adjustments  occurred  after  the 
escalation  began  Tlils  means  that  while  our 
International  prestige  and  thousands  of 
American  servicemen  were  committed  In  this 
area  of  the  world,  the  fiscal  requirements  to 
back  them  up  were  not  forthcoming." 

ADVANCED    OrVIXOPMENTS 

Of  particular  concern  In  o\ir  defense  pos- 
ture la  the  level  of  effort  In  advanced  devel- 
opments. Military  effectiveness  Is  largely 
determined  by  the  state  of  sclenUflc  and 
technological  advancements  New  weapons 
systems  mu.st  be  agsresslvely  pursued,  based 
upon  both  the  assessment  of  the  threat  and 
the  pace  of  technology  Te.stlmony  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  reflect  an  ap- 
proach falling  far  short  of  what  we  believe 
must  be  done  in  this  vital  area." 

In  the  same  report,  the  following  com- 
ment was  voiced 

Secretary  Mc.N'amara's  policy  produces  a 
minimum  force  structure  and  a  less  vigor- 
ously pursued  research  and  development  ef- 
fort In  the  area  of  advanced  weapons  devel- 
opments Under  this  approach,  there  Is  a 
greater  risk  that  we  will  face  future  chal- 
lenges without  adequate  means  to  deter  ag- 
gression or  prevail  In  any  conflict  that  might 
develop." 

The  following  was  contained  In  the 
House  Armed  Ser\'lces  Committee  re- 
port for  fiscal  year  1967: 

Whether  In  the  enumerated  field  of  bai.e 
closures,  deferral  of  construction,  nuclear 
propulsion,  or  an  aircraft  such  as  AMSA.  the 
committee  asks  whether  there  are  not  In- 
stances In  which  what  are  called  military 
decisions  are  actually  Judgments  colored  by  a 
certain  Intransigence.  an  Intransigence 
which  holds  that  a  decision  made  cannot  be 
changed,  a  stubbisrnness  which  refuses  to 
concede  the  possibility  of  error.  This  nat- 
urally raises  the  que.stlon  as  to  whether  the 
strong  hand  at  the  helm  Is  also  a  deft  hand. 
Does  It  hold  a  course  In  the  trough  of  the 
waves  when  a  change  of  a  few  degrees  would 
give  greater  assurance  of  the  ship's  safe  pas- 
sage? These  are  questions  that  the  com- 
mittee Intends  to  ask  again  and  again  until 
it  has  received  satisfactory   answers.'* 

The  committee  also  said : 

The  committee  Is  disturbed  because  the 
manner  of  the  Department  of  Defense's  pres- 
entaUons  Indicated  startUngly  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  not  properly  related  to  the  future 
needs  of  the  Defense  Establishment  and  the 
support  of  defense  systems  for  the  long 
haul.™ 

In  debate  on  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1965,  Senator 
John  Tower,  of  Texas,  had  this  to  say: 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  current 
administration  has  apparently  decided  to 
depend  entirely  upon  missile*  to  protect 
America.     It  ha«  embraced  a  "unl-weapon" 


"  House  Report  No.  ,"528.  89th  Congr 
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concept  that  totally  departs  from  all  the 
lessons  of  military  history.  It  acta  as  if 
Americans  should  accept  such  a  radical 
plunge  with  obedience  and  with  silence. 
Everyone  with  the  audacity  to  challenge  the 
administration's  dependence  on  mlssllee 
alone  has  been  duly  chastised  In  public 

But  the  administration  cannot  ocpect 
silence  from  concerned  Americana  The  ad- 
mlnlstrsl^on  wants  to  depend  solely  upon 
missiles,  and  we  have  a  right  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  that  dependency.  We  have  a  right 
to  question  it  before  our  manned  air  force  is 
completely  phased  out." 

Representative  Chet  Holifield.  In  dis- 
cussing nuclear  propulsion  for  naval 
vessels,  commented : 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  vacillated 
and  procrastinated,  studied  and  restudled 
nuclear  power  for  surface  warships  in  what 
appears  to  me  and  to  many  of  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  to  be  an  attempt  to  kill 
nuclear  power  for  the  Navy  by  studying  It  to 
death." 

Senator  Stttart  Symington,  comment- 
ing on  the  effectiveness  of  limited  bomb- 
ings in  North  Vietnam : 

There  la  a  consensus  of  opinion  all  over 
South  Vietnam  today,  in  all  the  military 
forces,  not  Just  the  .Mr  Force,  or  naval  air 
or  Marine  air.  everywhere,  and  also  in  the 
civilian  setup,  that  If  we  don't  eliminate  this 
target  limitation,  it  isn't  right  to  send  these 
men  (air  crews)  out  to  risk  their  lives  in  an 
expensive  airplane,  to  bomb  Just  an  empty 
barracks  or  a  bus." 

Representative  Leslie  C.  Arends.  of 
IlUnois: 

Of  course,  no  law  will  be  satisfactory  unless 
It  Is  administered  In  accordance  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
the  present  Secretary  of  Defense  cares  what 
Congress  Intends.  He  and  his  civilian  aids 
presume  to  know  all  the  answers,  military 
as  well  as  economic." 

Hearings  on  U.S.  Army  combat  readi- 
ness, May  1966.  Senator  Stennis.  in 
commenting  on  these  hearings,  said: 

1.  General  Johnson  confirmed  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  three  occasions  unan- 
imously recfimmended  calling  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  forces  to  active  duty  as  the 
escalation  of  US.  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
increased  and  the  pinch  on  US.  forces  at 
home  became  more  acute.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
made  such  recommendations  In  the  spring  of 
1965.  in  the  fall  of  1965,  and  early  In  1966. 
As  a  result  of  the  failure  to  call  the  reserves, 
the  active  Army  in  the  United  States  suf- 
fered substantial  turbulence  In  order  to  pro- 
vide General  Westmoreland  with  the  neces- 
sary combat  forces  and  the  logistic,  combat 
support,  and  service  support  units  to  back 
them  up  and  supjxjrt  them  in  the  field 

2.  The  testimony  established  that  the  ac- 
tive Army  alone  did  not  have  16  combat  divi- 
sions which  were  capable  of  sustained  com- 
bat, even  though  the  Congress  had  been 
frequently  so  advised  In  the  p>ast  without  any 
qualifications  being  put  upon  it.  The  state- 
m»nts  that  there  were  16  combat  ready  divi- 
sions. General  Johnson  said  were  based  on 
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certain   assumptions.  Including  the  thn*  of 
deployment,  the  availability  of  shipping  and. 
more  Importantly,  a  declaration  of  emereencr 
and  an  extension  of  terms  of  service  of  oer 
sonnel.  .  .  . 

3  Testimony  by  General  Johnson  revealed 
that  the  Army  may  be  encountering  shortage 
of  funds  despite  the  «ia.7  bUlion  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1966  approved 
by  the  Congrees  earlier  this  year  riie  record 
shows  that  the  Army  has  estimated  an  addi- 
tional requirement  from  $900  million  to  n 
billion  to  carry  on  Its  operations  for  FY  196« 
At  the  present  time  the  Army  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  currently  revlewlne 
this  matter.*  ^ 

The  above  are  but  examples  of  tlie  deep 
concern  expressed  by  individual  Members 
or  by  the  committees  of  Congress  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  authorizing 
appropriating,  and  overseeing  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  a  defense  po.sture 
equal  to  the  obligations  and  requirements 
of  this  country  now  and  for  the  future. 
The  Congress,  through  one  forum  or 
another  has  consistently  warned  the 
Nation  that  Mr.  McNamara's  programs 
could  lead  to  trouble.  The  heart  of  the 
trouble  lies  in  Mr.  McNamaras  ba.sic  for- 
eign policy  assumptions,  his  disregard 
of  the  professional  military  advice  avail- 
able to  him  and  in  his  reliance  upon  his 
own  Judgment  reinforced  by  the  rec- 
ommendations of  his  cost-efTectiveness- 
orientcd  civilian  advisers. 

Some  obvious  results  of  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's program  are  serious  deficiencies 
in  personnel  and  equipment:  up  until 
just  recently  nearly  all  Regular  Army 
units  were  unprepared  for  combat  and 
are.  in  effect,  training  tmlts;  few  of  the 
National  Guard  or  Reserve  units  are 
ready  for  combat;  serious  shortages  in 
supplies  and  equipment  have  developed: 
some  equipment  cannot  be  used  because 
trained  maintenance  per.sonnel  are 
missing;  sortie  rates  of  combat  aircraft 
are  cut  because  aircraft  lack  suitable 
ordnance;  deployment  of  troops  and 
equipment  has  become  unbalanced  in 
Alaska.  Europe,  and  elsewhere.  Similar 
deficiencies  In  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  might  well  be  uncovered  should  the 
Congress  turn  its  attention  to  these 
forces  as  well  as  to  the  Army  situation. 

The  steps  taken  by  Mr.  -McNamara 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  strategic  Ready  Reserve.  VS. 
military  posture  has  suffered  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Recognition  that  the 
United  States  will  respond  piecemeal 
without  punishing  the  sources  of  external 
aggression  has  encouraged  dissidents  to 
take  the  Initiative  for  they  know  they  do 
not  suffer  the  risk  of  grave  losses  The 
show  of  weakness  rather  than  strength 
has  undermined  the  confidence  of  the 
allies,  and  forced  them  to  consider  al- 
ternatives unpalatable  to  the  United 
States  and  eventually  contrary  to  their 
own  best  Interests. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  had  well  over  5 
years  to  learn  that  the  economics  of  war 
differ  in  many  slgrilflcant  respects  from 
the  economics  of  Industry.  Perhaps  the 
lessons  of  Vietnam  and  of  NATO  will 
have  their  effect:  the  cost  of  his  educa- 
tion is  still  too  high. 


June  -28,  1966 
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"•  Senator    Joaji 
June  20,  1966. 


Stxknis,    News   Bele»se. 


As  we  said  in  our  "Additional  Views": 

We  believe  there  Is  no  question  about  the 
reed  for  the  immediate  establishment  of 
ail  impartial,  objective  Blue  Ribbon  Com- 
mission to  review  and  evaluate  the  defense 
structure  of  this  country  both  as  to  Its  ef- 
fectiveness and  capabUlty  today  but  far  /nore 
unportantly.  as  we  face  the  future  in  an 
uncertfiin   and  troubled   world 

In  our  Additional  Views  last  year,  we  said : 

•  On  the  basis  of  the  Information  and  the 
teetlHiony  generated  during  the  hearings, 
we  nave  serious  doubts  about  the  premise 
that  changes  In  policy,  capability  or  defense 
efforts  have  taken  place  In  the  Commtmlst 
bloc  ithatt  vould  warrant  reductions  or  a 
genera!  leveling  of  our  defense  etiort. 

•Available  evidence  strongly  Indicates  that 
tiie  Soviet  Union  and  the  Conrununlst  bloc  as 
a  whole  are  not   reducing   their   efforts 

■  We  must  cease,  therefore,  viewing  condi- 
tion.'; In  the  world  as  we  would  like  them  to 
be.  and  view  them  as  they  are. 

■We  must  view  the  world  realistically, 
recognizing  that  an  aggressor  does  exist,  who 
se<-ks  U)  dominate  the  world,  and  is  build- 
ing up  a.  capability  to  do  so.  This  recogni- 
tion demands  an  approach  which  dictates 
superiority  -military,  economic,  technologi- 
cal and  political 

"To  do  Ie«s.  ba«ed  upon  the  procress  of 
event.";  in  the  world,  would  be  to  invite 
disaster  rather  than  assure  peace 

Our  primary  concern  at  this  time  Involves 
the  late  1960s  r-nd  early  1970s.  It  is  during 
that  time  period  and  beyond  that  the  effects 
of  today's  decisions  will  be  felt  It  is  up 
to  our  leaders  today — In  foreign  and  defense 
poUcT — to  make  realistic  assessments  of  the 
needs  of  tomorrow.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to 
see  that  they  do." 

Mr  Speaker,  there  Is  obviously  a  clear 
need  for  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  blue  ribbon  commission.  Its  Im- 
portance at  this  critical  jimcture  can- 
not be  overstressed.  I  therefore  com- 
mend it  to  the  urgent  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Si^eaker,  having  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Senices  by  the  House,  and  having  2 
wppLs  ago  received  the  most  resounding 
endor.S4->ment  of  this  body  on  our  conduct 
in  rjnnlng  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  think  I  can  make  the  record 
straight  on  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Wa.shington  Post  this  morning.  A  lot  of 
people  Just  read  headlines  who  did  not 
have  time  to  read  the  entire  article. 
Here  i.<;  the  headline  which  says:  "Rivers 
Drop.s  F'.ght  for  A-Power  Frigate." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Nothing  on  earth  couid  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Rivers  has  not 
dropped  anything.  Rh'ers  never  drops 
anything  when  he  Is  ahead,  and.  believe 
you  me,  in  this  controversy  he  i.s  ahead. 

It  says  further  that : 

Rrvms  has  raised  a  flag  of  truce  to  force 
the  Johnson  Administration  to  speed  up  con- 
itrucUon  of  a  nuclear-powered  stirface  Navy. 

Rrv'ERs  has  not  done  any  such  thing. 
I  submit  the  article: 

Rl^nS    D»OP8    PlOHT     TOM     A-POWXB    Pricati 

(By  John  O.  NorrU) 

Bep.  L.  Mkndei.  RivKsa.  (D-S.C.)  has  raised 
»  flag  of  truce  in  his  battle  to  force  the  Jolin- 
•on  Adnnnistratlon  to  speed  up  construction 
of  »  nuclear-powered  surface  Navy. 

The  South  Carolinian,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Servlcee  Committee,  said  yes- 


terday be  and  otber  Hotise  conferees  on  the 
$17  billion-plus  defense  authorization  bUl 
have  agreed  to  drop  an  amendment  he  spon- 
sored ordering  the  Pentagon  to  build  two 
atomic-powered  frigates. 

Senate  members  of  the  Joint  conference 
committee  objected  on  the  grounds  tl\at 
Issuing  such  a  mandate  to  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  may  be  unconsti- 
tutional and  would  Invite  a  Presidential 
veto. 

Rivers  said  he  hoped  the  Joint  conference 
committee  could  agree  on  substitute  language 
which  would  forcefully  erpress  Congressional 
Intent  on  building  nuclear  rather  than  con- 
ventionally propelled  warships,  without  rais- 
ing constitutional  questions. 

He  said  he  was  trying  to  arrange  another 
meeting  of  the  conferees  on  Wednesday  to 
complete  action  on  the  measure.  The  dis- 
pute on  language  authorizing  the  A-frlgates 
has  delayed  final  passage  of  the  authorizing 
bin  and  may  postpone  consideration  of  the 
defense  appropriation  bill.  schedtUed  In  the 
Hou.<ie  today.  untU  after  the  July  4th  recess. 

The  conference  committee  has  agreed  on 
almost  every  other  disputed  proviso  of  the 
authorization  bill.  Senate  conferences. 
Rivers  said,  have  accepted  a  House  amend- 
ment voting  extra  fundis  for  starting  develop- 
ment of  an  advanced  long-range  manned 
bomber 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  has 
opposed  such  a  bomber  decision,  as  well  as 
objecting  to  construction  of  nuclear-powered 
escort  shlpe  for  an  atomic-propelled  aircraft 
carrier  he  asked  for  this  year. 

McNamara's  cost-effectiveness  studies  con- 
vince him  that  an  A-carrier  is  worth  the 
extra  costs,  but  not  A-frlgates  or  A-destroy- 
ers  to  escort  it.  Congressional  leaders  back 
the  Navy's  view  that  the  Increased  combat 
performance  of  nuclear  shljjs  Is  well  worth 
the  additional  cost 

The  Administration  recommended  funds 
this  year  for  two  conventionally  powered  de- 
stroyers and  has  refused  to  spend  funds  voted 
last  year  by  Congress  to  build  a  nuclear 
frigate  The  Senate  in  May  voted  to  re- 
authorize such  an  A-frlgate.  and  the  House, 
at  River's  Instigation,  voted  for  ^wo  with 
mandatory  language  saying  that  McNamara 
and  the  Navy  "shall"  lay  down  such  craft. 

Congressmen  expect  that  an  agreement, 
when  reached.  wiU  call  for  the  construction 
of  the  two  frigates,  urUess  President  Johnson 
notifies  Congress  otherwise.  The  conferees 
already  have  agreed  on  compromise  language 
of  a  House  amendment  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  notify  Congress  90  days 
before  he  orders  the  phaseout  of  a  "major 
weapfjns  system"  like  the  B-58.  Under  the 
compromise,  the  Secretary  must  notify  Con- 
gress but  no  time  limit  was  provided. 

The  Senate  accepted  a  House  amendment 
providing  for  a  3.2  per  cent  pay  Increase  for 
servicemen  beginning  July  1,  and  the  House 
dropped  amendments  voting  for  additional 
aircraft  for  medical  evacuation  and  TV 
broadcasts  in  Vietnam. 

I  recognize  the  facts  of  life.  The  copy 
desk  was  instructed  to  take  this  story 
that  John  Norris  WTote.  John  Norris 
called  me  and  asked  me  If  we  had  come 
to  an  Eigreement. 

I  said.  "Substantially." 

He  asked,  "What  is  the  agreement?" 

I  said.  "I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you, 
but  we  are  rewriting  my  proposal  to  my 
satisfaction." 

That  is  what  I  told  John  Norris.  I  told 
him  we  had  already  agreed  to  increase 
the  pay  for  the  GI's,  and  we  had  agreed 
to  one  or  two  other  things. 

If  Members  will  read  the  story,  they 
will  find  it  Is  loaded  with  Inaccuracies. 

They  wrote  another  headline  on  the 
inside.    They  were  not  satisfied  to  mis- 


represent on  the  first  p«ige.  It  says. 
"Bill's  Wording  Sinks  Rivois  Frlgute 
Hopes." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  understand  that  when  a  paper 
opposes  a  man  because  of  the  area  he 
represents  and  opposes  a  committee  be- 
cause this  man  happens  to  be  the  head 
of  it.  the  headline  writers  are  instructed 
to  make  him  and  his  committee  look 
bad.    This  is  what  happened. 

I  will  stay  in  that  conference  until 
hell  freezes  over,  until  I  get  the  two  nu- 
clear frigates,  believe   you  me. 

I  am  raising  no  white  flag.  Where  I 
come  from  people  do  not  raise  white 
flags.  We  were  in  a  war  at  one  time.  We 
have  never  raised  that  white  flag,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  raise  a  white  flag 
on  this,  and  I  do  not  care  what  a  news- 
paper writes. 

I  am  not  letting  the  House  down.  The 
conferees  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
Ask  Phil  Philbin,  Mzl  Price,  Eddib 
HtBERT,  Bill  Bates,  Les  Arends.  and  Al 
CKoNSKi.  We  are  going  to  come  back 
with  what  we  sought,  the  two  nuclear 
frigates,  or  the  conference  will  be  in 
session  until  there  is  frost  on  the  pump- 
kin. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1180) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wsw 
laid  on  the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  while  the  House 
is  In  session  today  during  general  debate. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Si:>eaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  Is  heard. 


\ 
LIBRARY  SER'nCE$  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  M^r.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t^  take  from  the 
Speaker's  de.sk  the  bill  fH.R  UOSO'i  to 
extend  and  amend  the^ibrarj'  Services 
and  Construction  Act.  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  5,  line  14,  strike  out  all  after  "share" 
down  tc'  and  including  "plan)"  in  line  18 
and  Insert  "which  for  the  fifica;  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  shall  be  100  per  centum  of 
the  total  stmis  expended  under  such  plan 
I  Including  cost*  of  administering  such  plan) , 
and  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  be 
50  per  centtun  of  such  sums'  . 

Page  14,  strike  out  lines  4  to  11,  Incl-Lislve. 

Page  14,  line  12,  strike  out  "(f)"  and  insert 
"(e)". 

Page  14   strike  out  lines  16  to  18  inclusive. 

Page  14.  line  19.  strike  out  "Sec.  12.  (al- 
and Insert  "Sec.   11" 

Page  14,  strike  out  all  after  line  21  over 
to  and  including  line  2  on  page  15. 

Page  15,  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  13  "  and 
Insert  "Sec.  12." 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


the    chairman    for    his    initiative    and 
cooperation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  House  Reso- 
lution 895  be  adopted. 


TRANSFER  OP  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
special  order  for  today  for  1  hour.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
for  today  be  vacated,  and  that  it  be  made 
In  order  for  tomorrow  instead. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEDICARE    WILL   BE    KEPT   UNDER 

CONTINUOUS     REVIEW     BY     THE 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.   PEIGHAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  t^  ask 

unanlmoiis  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  this 
Friday.  July  1,  1966.  the  first  phase  of 
medicare  becomes  effective.  This  Is  a 
bold  new  venture  into  the  field  of  human 
welfare  As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  law  authorizing  this  program,  I  have 
long  been  convinced  of  Its  need.  In  my 
opinion  It  Is  long  overdue. 

Through  medicare  we  have  established 
a  national  policy  which  states  clearly 
that  our  senior  citizens  are  entitled  to 
medical  assistance  under  conditions 
which  will  not  wipe  out  their  life  savings 
because  of  unavoidable  illness  and  hos- 
pital exp<>nses.  That  policy  also  lifts  the 
heavy  burden  of  medical  bUls  for  the 
elderly  from  the  shoulders  of  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

These  policy  objectives  will  not  be  ac- 
complished by  waving  the  law  like  a 
magic  wand.  It  will  take  the  capable 
cooperation  of  the  entire  medical  pro- 
fession, hospital  administrators  and 
personnel. 

There  have  been  early  rumblings  and 
claims  that  serious  problems,  such  as 
shortages  of  hospital  beds  and  nursing 
t)ersonnel,  may  develop  very  quickly.  No 
doubt  there  will  be  problems  tifter  the 
program  gets  underway 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  recommended 
to  the  able  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  our  colleague  from 
Arkansas,  that  steps  be  taken  to  keep 
developments  in  the  medicare  program 
under  constajit  scrutiny  Our  colleague 
has  informed  me  that  the  members  and 
the  staff  of  hi.s  committee  will  undertake 
this  work.  Through  this  means  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  kept  abreast  of 
the  facts  and  advised  on  the  need  for 
remedial  action  to  meet  any  serious 
problems  that  may  develop. 

I  am  confident  this  development  will 
serve  well  the  public  interest  and  I  thank 


CREDITING  INACTIVE  RESERVE 
SERVICE  FOR  ENLISTED  PERSON- 
NEL 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  895  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H  Res.  895 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  6256) 
to  amend  Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
change  the  method  of  computing  retired  pay 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranlcing  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  on  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  SisK]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr 
LattaJ  and  pending  that  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  895 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
5256.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of 
computing  retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted 
members  of  the  Army.  Nav7,  Air  Force, 
or  Marine  Corps. 

The  purpose  of  H-R  5256  is  to  author- 
ize career  enlisted  personnel  to  credit 
non-Active  Reserve  service  for  retired 
pay  and  retainer  pay  purposes  to  the  ex- 
tent such  service  would  be  creditable  un- 
der section  1333  of  title  10.  This  section 
provides  credit  on  a  r>oint  basis  In  com- 
puting service  for  retired  pay  for  non- 
active-duty  Reserve  service. 

The  bill  would  allow  enlisted  men  to 
credit  their  Inactive  Reserve  service,  re- 
gardless when  accrued,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  officers  can  count  such  service 
accrued  since  June  1,  1958. 

The  personnel  who  will  benefit  from 
enactment  of  the  legislation  must  first 
qnallf3-  for  retirement.  The  service  cred- 
itable under  the  bill  may  not  be  used  to 
qualify  for  retirement,  but  only  in  deter- 
mining service  creditable  for  the  retired 
pay  multiplier.  Enlisted  personnel  who 
retire  for  length  of  service,  must  for  prac- 
tical purposes  have  a  minlmim^  of  20 
years"  active  duty  in  order  to  qualify  for 
retirement. 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  following  enactment  is  $1,687,025. 


COMMTTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew 
my  unanimous-coi-isent  request  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'  may  sit 
while  the  House  is  in  general  debate  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREDITING  INACTIVE  RESERVE 
SERVICE  FOR  ENLISTED  PERSON- 
NEL 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  career  enlisted 
per.sonnel  to  credit  non-Active  Reserve 
service  for  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay 
purposes.  Currently  only  commissioned 
officers  are  entitled  to  do  so,  while  en- 
listed men  are  limited  to  "active  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces"  in  determining 
their  retirement  pay  multiplier. 

Tlae  bill  will  permit  enlisted  men  to 
count  in  their  service  time  all  time 
credited  to  them  under  the  provisions  erf 
this  bill  from  June  1,  1958,  on,  the  same 
date  which  this  right  was  granted  to 
commissioned  officers. 

The  bill  does  not  permit  time  In  the 
non- Active  Reserves  to  be  used  to  qualify 
for  retirement  benefits,  but  if  an  enlisted 
man  qualifies,  such  time  cin  bo  used  to 
determine  how  much  his  retirement  pay 
shall  be.  TNventy  years  of  active  duty  is 
still  the  minimum  requirement  for  one 
to  receive  any  retirement  pay. 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  is:  Air  Forc€,  $350,000;  Army,  $860,- 
000:  Navy.  $455,425;  and  Marines. 
$21,600. 

The  ccHnmlttee  supports  the  bill  unani- 
mously. The  DOD  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
out  of  order,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  waa  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  was  disturbed  a  couple  of  days 
ago  when  I  read  the  headlines  and  the 
articles  that  appeared  In  all  of  the  daily 
papers  which  proclaimed  that  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party  has  revived  itself 
and  has  held  a  meeting  In  the  city  of 
New  York.  They  reorganized  the  p*rty 
boldly  In  the  face  of  the  laws  that  we 
have  In  thl«  country  and  have  elected 
two  well-known  active  and  working  old 
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Communists  who  head  the  new  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party.  I  assumed  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  somebody 
would  say  something  about  that,  but  I 
have  not  heard  a  whisper. 

Now  let  us  stop,  look,  and  listen  for  a 
minut<?.  The  Communist  Party  l.s  dedi- 
cated to  the  destruction  of  this  country 
by  force  and  violence  and  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be,  and  you  know  it. 
Why  are  we  fighting  Communists  in  Asia 
and  permitting  that  same  conspiracy 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  democ- 
racy boldly  and  openly  to  reorganize 
their  party  and  start  this  conspiracy 
all  over  again? 

I  ju.*;!  wonder,  have  we  gone  completely 
asleep?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  great 
menace  to  this  country  now  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Russian  spies  in  America  stole 
the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  which  we 
alone  possessed?  One  of  them  was 
found  guilty  and  executed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  we  are  busy 
here  and  that  we  have  a  lot  of  things  on 
our  minds.  However,  I  cut  this  article 
out  of  the  paper  and  I  want  to  refer  to 
It  I  shall  place  it  in- the  Record  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  1940,  you  know,  we 
passed,  over  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
80-odd  Members  of  this  House,  the  so- 
called  Smith  Act  of  which  I  was  the 
author,  under  which  Communists  were 
pro.'iecuted  in  a  long  trial  in  New  York  at 
which  11  of  them  were  convicted.  They 
appealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of 
Its  constitutionality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  great  Chief  Justice 
at  that  time,  Justice  Fred  Vinson,  after 
much  deliberation,  affirmed  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  act  and  those  people 
served  their  prison  sentences. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Communist 
convention  in  New  York  elected  two  well- 
known  Communists,  Gus  Hall  and  Henry 
Wiaston  as  chairman  and  secretary,  both 
of  whom  have  been  convicted  and  have 
sened  time  under  our  laws,  for  their 
Communi.'^t  activities. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  chairman  of  the 
.American  Communist  Party  which  wa.s 
reorganized  in  New  Yorjc  last  week  was 
prosecuted  under  the  Smith  Act  and 
served  11  years  in  the  penitentiar>-  for 
his  con.spi racy  to  overthrow  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment by  force  and  violence.  His  sen- 
tence was  commuted  on  account  of  his 
health  and  all  of  a  sudden  as  .soon  as  it 
»as  commuted,  he  took  off  for  Russia. 
Hi.-;  name  is  Henrv-  Winston 

Mr  Spoaker,  thi.s  Gus  Hall — everyone 
»ho  has  followed  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy m  this  country  knows  about  Gus 
Hall  He  was  elected  an  officer  in  this 
conspiracy  that  went  on  in  New  York  in 
broad  daylight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gus  Hall  was  imjiVisoned 
under  the  Internal  Security  Act,  which 
was  pa.-;sed  by  this  Congress  and,  yet. 
"hey  have  revived  the  Communist  Party 
and  they  are  operating  openly  in  this 
country 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  are  we  going  to  sit 
silent  and  let  them  build  up  this  conspir- 
acy, or  will  our  agencies  that  are  sup- 
posed to  do  something  about  it  wake  up 
and  do  something  about  it? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  not,  is  Congress  going 
to  do  something  about  it?  What  will  be- 
come of  the  Smith  Act  under  which  these 
people  wore  prosecuted  ui  times  when  we 
were  not  so  lenient  about  these  things? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  become  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  passed  later  under 
which  this  Gus  Hall  ran  out  of  the  coun- 
Uy  to  avoid  prosecution? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virgima  has  expired.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  is  about 
time  that  we  wake  up  before  this  con- 
spiracy gets  going  in  full  bloom  again  as 
It  did  at  one  time  in  this  country,  as  you 
all  know,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
pass  laws  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

What  has  become  of  the  Smith  Act? 
Has  the  Supreme  Court  repealed  the 
Smith  Act  comjileteiy  What  has  be- 
come of  the  Intft-nal  Security  Acf  Has 
the  Supreme  Court  repealed  tliat  act 
tao'' 

What  has  become  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  which  is  charged  with  the  duty 
to  prosecute  these  violations  and  this 
treason? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  news- 
paper article  to  which  I  referred: 
Old-Line  Communists  Eiected  by  U.S.  Paktt 
(By  Myron  Peinsllber) 

New  York,  June  26  (UPI). — Gub  Hall  and 
Henry  Winston,  two  old-line  Communists 
who  once  served  prison  terms,  were  elected 
the  top  leaders  of  the-  American  Commu- 
nist Party  Sunday  and  called  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  'defend  our  right  to  func- 
tion." 

Titles  were  restored  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Party  for  the  first  time  since  It  went  into  a 
shadow  existence  In  1961  in  order  to  avoid 
prosecution  under  the  Internal  Security  Act, 
The  move  today  could  open  the  way  for  fed- 
eral prosecution  of  Hall  and  Winston  as 
agents  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  Hall  announced  at  a  news  conference 
afterward  ;   T  do  not  anticipate  arrest." 

Hall.  55.  was  named  general  secretary  of 
the  CommunUt  Party.  USA.  Winston,  42  a 
blind  Negro,  was  elected  national  chairman. 

Hall's  title  was  his  old  one,  but  he  had 
dropped  It  and  became  known  merely  as 
"Party  spokesman"  to  avoid  prosecution. 

Winston,  who  delivered  a  speech  ■with 
t<>ars  in  his  eyes  at  the  convention's  start 
Wednesday,  was  convicted  under  the  Snrilth 
Act  in  1949  and  received  a  presidential  com- 
mutation in  1961  after  refusing  to  undergo 
surgery  for  a  brain  tumor  while  in  prison. 

After  his  release,  an  operation  left  him 
nearly  blind  and  he  toured  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion depleting  his  blindness  as  the  result  of 
police  brutality 

He  is  fond  of  repeating  the  line  he  used 
when  he  left  prison:  T  have  lost  my  sight 
but  not  my  vision." 

Hall,  a  native  of  Cherry,  Minn.,  is  the  son 
of  a  Communist.  He  Joined  the  Party  in 
1927.  he  attended  the  Lenin  School  in  Mos- 
cow in  1931  and  once  declared  he  would  take 
up  arm.s  against  the  US  government  "when 
t!ie  time  comes" 

Hall  fled  to  Mexlcx)  to  escape  Imprlson- 
nvent  for  conspiracy  but  was  captured  there 
:n  1951  and  Imprisoned  at  Leavenworth  un- 
til 1957. 

Hall  said  today:  "We  are  going  to  push 
for  Communist  candidates."  But  he  called 
again  for  an  Independent  leftist — but  not 
neces-sarlly  Communist— candidate  to  oppose 
I»re?ldent  Johnson  and  the  Republican  can- 
didate in  the   1968  prealdentlal  election. 


He  would  not  name  the  80  newly  cliosen 
members  of  the  Party's  National  Committee. 
He  said  it  would  meet  In  a  few  months  to 
elect  an  Executive  Committee,  whlcli  would 
then  elect  a  Secretariat 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ■want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  the  statement  he  has 
just  made  and  say  to  him  that  apparently 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  too  busy 
rummaging  through  its  files  to  find  evi- 
dence that  the  telephone  lines  of  Bobby 
Baker  or  Fred  Black  were  bugged — dig- 
ging up  tills  information  to  defeat  the 
Government's  case  later  on  with  respect 
to  the  prosecution  of  this  scandalous 
Baker  .character.  Apparently,  as  the 
gentleman  suggests,  they  are  too  busy 
with  this  and  similar  activities  to  do  the 
job  that  they  ought  to  be  doing  in  con- 
nection with  the  Communists 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  I,  too,  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  today,  especially  in  view  of  the 
editorial  contained  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  wherein  this  editorial 
writer  had  much  to  say  about  the  fact 
that  the  Communist  Party  U.S-A.  posed 
no  threat  to  this  country  and  that  they 
were  only  annoying  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  they  re- 
organized. Any  group  which  Is  dedicated 
to  the  overthrow  of  our  Government 
poses  a  threat,  In  my  opinion. 

I  disagree,  as  usual,  with  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  as  usual  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
with  our  other  colleagues  in  commending 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee for  his  statement  regarding  the 
threats  and  dangers  of  communism. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING         REIMBURSEMENT 
FOR     COSTS     INCURRED     UNDER 
CERTAIN     CIRCUMSTANCES    FOR 
THE    COST     OF    PARKING     FEES. 
FERRY      FARES,      AND      BRIDGE, 
ROAD,  AND  TUNNEL  TOLLS 
Mr.  YOU"NG.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  1  call 
up  House  Resolution  896  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  Res.  866 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
that  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
ot  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  th*  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  12615) 
to  amend  sections  404(d)  and  408  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  to  be  reimbursed  un- 
der certain  circumstances  for  the  actual  cost 
•of  parking  fees,  ferry  fares,  and  bridge,  road, 
and  tunnel  tolls  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  ewieed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  blU 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI.  pending  which  I 
shield  nxyself  such  time  els  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  896 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
12615.  a  bill  to  amend  sections  404(d)  and 
408  of  UUe  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  to  be  reimbursed  under  certain 
circumstances  for  the  actual  cost  of  park- 
ing fees,  ferry  fares,  and  bridge,  road, 
and  tunnel  tolla 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12615  is  to  bring 
up  to  date,  basic  statutes  covering  re- 
imbursement for  expenses  Incurred  by  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  for 
travel  performed  while  conducting  oJB- 
clal  business  and  for  other  authorized 
travel.  The  bill  will  equalize  entitle- 
ment in  this  area  between  civilian  and 
military  personnel  by  authorizing  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  to  be  re- 
imbursed under  certain  circumstances 
for  the  actual  cost  of  parking  fees,  and 
so  forth. 

The  estimated  coat  of  the  legislation 
is  $5,291,000  armually. 

The  legislation  Is  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  896  In  order  that  H.R. 
12615  may  be  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI, 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  statement  Just  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  rela- 
tive to  House  Resolution  896. 

House  Resolution  896  makes  In  order 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  12615  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  bring  up 
to  date,  the  basic  law  covering  reimburse- 
ment of  travel  expenses  by  a  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  Is  traveling 
on  ofBciai  business. 

Under  current  law,  civilian  Govern- 
ment employees  are  reimbursed  for  gen- 
eral travel  expenses  incurred  on  official 


business  trips.  Military  personnel  are 
similarly  reimbursed.  However,  military 
personnel  are  not  reimbursed  for  such 
Items  as  tolls  on  roads,  bridges  and  tun- 
nels, fees  on  ferries,  and  for  parking. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  provide 
that  such  travel  expenses  will  be  reim- 
bursable for  servicemen  as  well  as  ci- 
vilian Goverrunent  employees. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  legislation  is 
$5,291,000  annually.  The  DOD  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  both  support  the 
bill,  which  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule,  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MARINE  CORPS  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  897  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  897 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  14741 1 
to  authorize  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
Marine  Corps  officers  who  may  serve  In  the 
combined  grades  of  brigadier  general  and 
major  general.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  blU  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Osmmlttee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  b«en  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shaU  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  moUon 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta],  and  myself  such  time  as  I 
shall  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  897  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  14741.  a 
bill  to  authorize  an  mcrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  Marine  Corps  officers  who  may 
serve  In  the  combined  grades  of  brigadier 
general  and  major  general. 

The  purpose  of  KM.  14741  is  to  increase 
general  officer  grade  limitations  pres- 
ently applicable  to  the  Marine  Corps  in 
order  to  meet  increasing  requirements 
for  general  officer*  i  n  tha  t  service .  Th  ese 
increases  have  stemmed  In  part,  from  the 
increasing  complexities  Involved  in  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  officers  in 
the  field,  on  joint  staffs,  and  in  Head- 
quarters. VS.  Marine  Corps.  This  situ- 
ation has  become  more  acute  with  the 
commitment  of  Marine  Corps  combat 
forces  in  Vietnam. 


The  bill  Involves  a  reduction  in  the 
proposed  table  of  authorization  for  gen- 
eral officers  as  recommended  by  the  I>- 
partment  of  Defense  and  would  substi- 
tute a  new  table  of  authorization  lor 
general  officers  for  that  contained  In 
present  law.  This  new  table  would  au- 
thorize a  total  of  79  general  officers  for 
the  Marine  Corps  during  fiscal  year  1967 
based  upon  anticipated  officer  strength 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  magnlfl- 
cent  record  of  this  dedicated  and  coura- 
geous branch  of  our  armed  services,  the 
Marine  Corps,  I  certainly  think  all  of  us 
will  agree  that  we  should  consider  the 
bill  H.R.  14741.  I  hope  the  rule  wiU 
therefore  be  adopted. 

I  jield  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

House  Resolution  897  makes  In  order 
the  consideration  of  KM,  14741,  which 
authorizes  the  Increase  in  the  number  of 
general  grade  officers  for  the  Marine 
Corps  from  the  current  60  to  79.  It  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

In  the  DOD.  the  overall  ratio  of  gen- 
eral grade  officers  to  men  is  4.8  to  10,- 
000;  In  the  marines  It  is  3  to  10,000.  The 
situation  could  become  serious,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  expanding  war  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam. 

The  original  request  was  for  94  general 
grade  officers.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  found  that  all  were  justified 
either  for  necessary  future  expansion  or 
to  meet  enlarged  current  needs.  The 
committee  cut  the  total  from  94  to  79,  but 
made  clear  before  rules  that  the  original 
request  was  a  true  projection  of  current 
and  future  needs.  The  bill  as  reported 
completely  provides  for  current  require- 
ments but  leaves  the  question  of  future 
needs  open. 

The  projected  cost  of  the  legislation  on 
an  annual  basis  is  $199  million. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  rec- 
ommends the  bill  unanimously.  I  know 
of  no  objection  to  the  rule,  and  urge  Its 
adoption. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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REMOVING  INEQUITIES  IN  THE  AC- 
TIVE DUTY  PROMOTION  OPPOR- 
TUNTTTES  OF  CERTAIN  .AIR  FORCE 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  898  and  ask  for  its 
Irnmediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Res  898 
Resolved.  Ttiat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  C<immUt<* 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R  15006' 
to  amend  title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  to  re- 


move Inequities  In  the  active  duty  promo- 
uon  api.Kjrtunltles  of  certain  officers.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
tbe  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
tiour.  to  be  equally  divided  and  conuoUed  by 
ihe  chairman  and  ranking  mlnorUy  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rljse  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  w— i  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
nmeiidmcuis  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
reconimlt 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Latta],  and  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  898 
provides  an  open  rule  witli  1  hour  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15005,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  inequities  in  the 
active  duty  promotion  opportunities  of 
certain  officers. 

H.R.  15005  would  provide  for  a  perma- 
nent change  in  the  grade  tables  which 
specify  the  number  of  Air  Force  officers 
on  active  duty  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  colonel,  and  would  also  pro- 
vide temporary  authority  for  additional 
numt>ers  of  officers  in  the  grades  of  major 
and  lieutenant  colonel  for  a  6-year  pe- 
riod. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  allow 
the  Air  Force  to  carr>'  out  a  long-term 
promotion  program  enabling  their  of- 
ficers to  be  promoted  at  approximately 
the  same  time  in  service  as  members  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  esti- 
mated to  result  In  an  Increased  cost  of 
$17,600,000  in  fiscal  year  1967,  which 
cost  is  not  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1967  budget;  however,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  should  ac- 
cede to  this  request  of  this  splendid 
branch  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule.  House  Resolution 
898,  so  that  H.R.  15005  may  be  appro- 
priately considered  and  I  hope  enacted 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr,  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  898  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  15005,  providing  for 
the  promotion  of  certain  active  duty 
Air  Force  officers.  The  rule  Is  an  open 
one.  providing  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

H.R  15005  makes  a  permanent  change 
in  the  number  of  Air  Force  officers  on 
active  duty  in  the  grades  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  colonel.  It  also  prDvldes,  for 
a  period  of  6  years,  a  temporary  addi- 
tional increase  in  the  grades  of  major  and 
lieutenant  colonel. 

The  bill  will  enable  the  Air  Force  to 
conduct  a  long-term  officer  promotion 
program,  permitting  It  to  promote  Its 
officers  at  approximately  the  same  serv- 
ice time  as  do  the  other  armed  services. 
In  some  grades  the  Air  Force  Is  promot- 
ing its  men  as  much  as  4  years  behind 
other  branches  of  the  military.  The  cur- 
rently authorized  strengths  of  some  Air 
Force  grades  are  not  large  enough  to 
promote  all  qualified  personnel.    The  aim 
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of  the  bill  is  to  ease  over  a  temporary 
bottleneck  during  the  next  6  years,  and 
to  provide  a  long-term  solution  both  as 
to  the  numt)er  of  officers  In  various 
grades,  and  their  promotion  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate  as  Is  now  the  prac- 
tice In  other  branches  of  the  military. 

The  cost  of  the  legislation  is  esti- 
mated at  $17,600,000  for  fiscal  1967.  This 
is  not  in  the  budget,  but  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  not  objected.  The  DOD 
supports  the  bill,  which  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
rule  and  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tlie  uibie. 


AMENDING  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE 
III  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CIVIL  DE- 
FENSE ACT  OF  1950.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  HEBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R. 
13125'  to  amend  the  provisions  of  title 
in  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert".  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Lousiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tha  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R    13125 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.'ientatives  of  tfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Federal  Civil  Deferise  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended  i50  U.S.C.  App.  2297),  U 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  date 
"Juxie  30.  1966"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  date  "June  30,  1970". 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  13125  Is  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  the  President's  cturent 
standby  authority  to  deal  with  the  effects 
on  an  enemy  attack  upon  the  Nation. 

Under  section  307  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  these 
emergencj'  p>owers  would  terminate  on 
June  30,  1966.  Each  4  years  since  1950 
the  Congress  has  extended  the  Presi- 
dent's power  for  another  4-year  period. 

Briefly  stated,  the  powers  which  the 
President  has  under  this  law  is  to  direct 
that  anj'  Federal  Department  provide 
personnel,  materials,  and  facilities  to  the 
Director  of  Civil  Defense,  for  the  aid  of 
the  States,  to  build  emergency  shelters, 
arrange  for  clearing  debris  and  wreck- 
age, repair  utilities,  hospitals,  transpor- 
tation facilities,  and  all  other  activities 
of  this  general  nature  which  would  be 
necessary  In  the  event  of  an  imminent  or 
actual  attack  on  this  country. 

I  will  point  out  that  the  committee 
report  includes  all  of  title  in  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended.  All  of  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent during  a  chll  defense  emergency 
situation  are  set  out  In  detail  In  the  law 
Itself. 


CREDITING  INACTIVE  RESER\^ 
SERVICE  FOR  ENLISTED  PERSON- 
NEL 

Mr,  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices I  call  up  the  bill  'H.R.  5256 1  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
change  the  method  of  computing  retired 
pay  of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  IJill 
may  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill.  a£  follosrs: 
H  R.  5266 

Be  tr  encrted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaeTitatives  of  the  I'nited  States  of 
America  tn  Conc;Te!:s  asfcmbled.  That  section 
3928(a^  of  title  10.  United  States  Oxle.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  ptirpose  of  determining 
whether  a  regular  enlisted  member  of  the 
Army  may  be  retired  tinder  section  3914  or 
3917  of  this  title,  his  years  of  service  are 
computed  by  adding  all  active  service  In  the 
armed  forces  and  service  computed  under 
section  3683  of  thlB  title  For  the  purpose 
of  computing  hlB  retired  pay  under  section 
399!  of  this  title,  his  jrears  of  servloe  .are 
computed   by  adding — 

"(1)  his  years  of  active  servloe  In  the 
armed  forces; 

"  1 2 )  his  years  of  »ervice  computed  under 
section  3683  of  this  title,  and 

"(3^  the  years  of  service,  not  Included  In 
clause  (11  or  (2),  with  which  he  would  be 
entitled  to  be  credited  under  section  1333  of 
this  title.  If  he  were  entitled  to  retired  pay 
under  section  1331  of  this  title," 

Skc.  2.  Section  6330  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

II)  by  Etrltdng  out  the  words  "the  Dum- 
ber of  years  of  active  8ervlce  in  the  armed 
forces"   In  the   first  sentence  of  subsection 

(c)  and    Inserting    the    foUowlng    In    place 
thereof : 

"the  total  of — 

"fl)  his  year*  of  active  service  In  the 
armed  forcee:  and 

"(2)  the  years  of  service,  net  Included  In 
clatise  (1).  with  which  he  would  be  entitled 
to  be  credited  under  section  1 383  of  this  title. 
If  he  were  entitled  to  retired  pay  under  sec- 
tion 1331  of  this  tlUe"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "purposes 
of  subeectlons    (b)    and    fcl"  In  subsection 

(d)  and  Inserting  the  words  "purpose  of  sub- 
section (bl"  In  place  thereof;  and 

(31  by  inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence after  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(dc 

"For  the  pvirpose  of  computing  total  years 
of  service  under  subsection  (ci,  after  years 
creditable  under  clauses  di  and  (2)  have 
been  added  together,  a  part  of  a  year  that  is 
six  months  or  more  Is  counted  as  a  whole 
year  and  a  part  of  a  year  thrt  Is  less  than 
5U  months  Is  disregarded." 

Sec.  3.  Section  8825y'ir  of  title  10.  tJnlted 
States  CX)de.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a  I  Pot  the  pvirpose  of  determining 
whether  a  regultir  enlisted  member  of  the 
Air  Force  may  be  retired  under  section  8914 
or  8917  of  this  title,  Ms  years  of  service  are 
computed  by  adding  all  active  service  in  the 
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of  computing  his  retired  pay  under  section  ^fL^^^\u    ^^  .^^f  "^^^  ^0  save  tousiy  given  by  the  Congress  to  every- 

8891   of  this   title.   hi»  years  of  service  are  ^^^ense     the     administrative     costs     of  body  who  was  in   the  Reserve  prior  to 

computed  by  adding—  screening  all  retiree  records.  July  1.  1949.  although  the  great  majority 

■•(11   his    years   of   active   service    In   the  H.R.    5256    would    normally    work    U)  of   those   in   the   Reserve   at   that  time 

armed  forces.  give  a  man  about  one-sixlh  of  the  credit  would  not  have  participated  sufficlentlv 

••(2)  his  years  of  service  computed  under  for  his  Reserve  time  as  he  gets  for  his  to  earn  50  points 

"*"'?!"  ";?*"  ""^  ^"'?  ""*•  ""'*      ,     ,  ^  ^  active  duty  time,  depending  on  the  points        The  Department  of  Defense  has  takpn 

(3)    the  years  of  service,  not  Included  In  that   hp   had   pnrnAH   rlnrinir   Ui^  Roco,-,,^  tv,      .„  in         .w   VMl    ■'-^^"'^*^  ">^^  laKen 

clause  (1,   or  (2..  with  which  he  would  be  ^f^iPP                                      ^          Resei ve  the  position  that  the  present  bill  is  as 

entitled  to  be  credited  under  section  1333  of  „  d    rocc         i^       »     j    v.  much  as  can  be  given  to  enlisted  men 

this  title,  If  he  were  entitled  to  retired  pay  "•"■■  ^/^°  would  extend  this  point  sys-  because  the  Congress  eliminated  the  idea 

under  section  1331  of  thi.s  title.'  ^'^  ^o  fionactlve  Reserve  service  of  en-  of  full  credit  for  Reserve  service  in  1958 

Sec  4.  No  person  Is  entitled  to  an  Increase  Usted  men  by  letting  them  credit  such  OflBcers   with   Reserve   time   since   1958 

in  retired  pay.  retainer  pay,  or  retirement  service  under  section  1333  of  title  10.  have   received   credit   according   to   thP 

pay.  beciuse  of  this  Act  for  any  period  before  It   should   be   kept   in  mind   that  the  point    system     I    have    just    described 

lu  enactment.  personnel    who    will    benefit    from    this  Officers  with  Reserve  time  prior  to  1958 

With  the  following  committee  amend-  legislation  must  first  qualify  for  retire-  continue  to  receive  full  credit  for  such 

ments;  ment.    The    service     creditable     under  time  because  the  Congress  in  1958  did 

On  page  4  delete  lines  3  through  5.  and  In-  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^°^  ^^  ^^^^  ^°  qualify  for  not  want  to  retroactively  take  away 
sert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  retirement,  but  only  in  determining  something  they  had  been  led  to  expect 
Sec  4  This  Act  Is  applicable  to  enlisted  service  creditable  for  the  retired  pay  The  committee  has  received  numerous 
members  heretofore  or  hereafter  retired  or  multipher.  communications  from  enlisted  person- 
granted  retainer  pay  However,  no  person  Now.  what  happens  when  he  has  nel  pointing  out  that  the  present  legis- 
rffecme'da't;"Tth?s'"Acris'"e'ntui2['to'^"  ?r"^''^  i""'  '"'''^'^'^''^     ^o  illustrate,  lation  does  not  give  them  full  equality 

reUoa^Uvelnor^Lufrft^Ldp^ro^^^^^  i^Mv^P   H  ^*''    ^"'^H    ^v^°w  ^.^    '"    '''^''  ^^'^  "^'^"^   ^"'^   ^^"^  '^  °"^^^"  '"''^'^ 

pay  because  of  this  Act  "  active  duty  and  who  had  5  years  non-  full  credit  for  Reserve  service  prior  to 

Add  a  new  section  5  as  follows:  active    Reserve    service.     He    gets    2'2  1958,  then  enlisted  men  should  as  well. 

Sec.  5    To  accrue  rights  under  this  Act.  a  Percent    retired    pay   for    each    year    of  I  can  only  point  out  that  thev  are  send- 

person  who  is  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  active  service.     So   that   is   50   percent.  Ing  their  letters  to  the  wrong  place     This 

p»y  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  must  In  figuring  his  Reserve  service,  he  gets  committee  has  passed  this  legislation  in 

mUiury'SlnmeaTconc''em^ •''*''  °'  ""'  ^'  ^^T  ^°'  ^^^^  '"f'"^"'"  °^  "^'^  ^'-  P^^^""  Congresses.    It  has  received  no  ac- 

miutary  department  concerned.  serve;  he  receives  1  point  for  each  drill  tlon  in  the  Senate.    The  present  bill  Is 

The     commUxee     amendments     were  attended  up  to  a  combined  total  of  60  absolutely  as  much  as  the  administration 

agreed  to.  points.     In  addition,  he  gets  one  point  will  support.    In  the  face  of  this  opposl- 

Mr.  HEBERT     Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5256  o^"  ^^^y  of  credit  for  each  day  of  active  tion.  the  committee,  as  I  mentioned,  has 

would   allow  career  enlisted  men   who  s^'^'ice   aunng   those    Inactive   Reserve  taken  the  approach  that  one-sixth  of  the 

have  completed  20  years'  active  duty  to  y^*"      ^ow,  let  us  say  he  has  15  days  loaf  is  better  than  none, 

receive  credit  in  computing  their  retired  active  duty  a  year.     That  would  give  him         Mr.  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  this 

pay  for  any  time  they  might  have  spent  f  .^  ,   ^  °^  Jf  pomts.     Now,  he  adds  his  bill,   H.R.   5256,   is   an   attempt  to  give 

In  nonactlve  Reserve  duty  status.    That  ,   .  ""'"'^^  of  points— if  he  had   75  enlisted  men  some  credit  for  their  In- 

13  all  It  does.     It  affects  only  career  en-  £?'"rf  *  ^f.^L     J'  ■^**"'  ^^^  '°^^^  '^  ^'^^-  active  Reserve  service  In  computing  their 

Usted  men.  "^  ^^^"  h  i    -T                  "^^^  ^^^^^''  ^'"^  retirement.     We   have    an    unfortunate 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  In  '^^^.f^i,  *"^^  unfair  situation  in  the  Armed  Forces 

the  88th  Congress,  but  received  no  ac-  While  he  uses  section  1333  in  deter-  where  officers  get  credit  for  their  Reserve 

tlon  in  the  Senate     The  bUl  was  unani-  ^^^.  service  creditable  for  retirement,  time   and   enlisted   men   do   not.    It  is 

mously  approved  by  our  committee.    1  "«  actual  retired  pay  is  sUll  computed  grossly  unfair  to  the  enlisted  man 

know  of  no  opposlUon  to  it.  ^"°Jf^  }"P  ^"^e  duty  retirement  laws.        The  law  says  an  enlisted  man  can  only 

Enlisted  men  now  receive  no  credit  In  „    "^  °°^^  °°'  8;et  fracUon  of  credit  for  include    "acUve    service    in    the    Armed 

their  retirement  multiplier  for  InacUve  «*serve  service.     He  uses  the  active  duty  Forces"    in   his    retired    pay    multiplier 

Reserve     service.     Officers     do     receive  computation  provision  which  says  that  Officers,  however,  are  aUowed  credit  for 

credit  for  such  service  and  this  has  ere-  ^^  ^^^^^  °,   ^^^  ''^*"  ®  months  is  dis-  their  inactive  Reserve  service, 

ated  a  morale  problem  with  enlisted  per-  '"^^ara^  ana  any  service  of  more  than  6        por  service  before  May  31.  1958  officers 

sonnel.  ^^1  '^  <»^"^^  ^^ » f^"  >ear.  ^re  allowed  full  credit— because  back  In 

Officers  who  have  completed  20  years  f"  "^^  case  of  our  example  here,  the  i946  a  line  was  put  In  the  law  which  said 

receive   full   credit   in   their  retirement  f'^*'"*  ^^  days  would  be  discarded  and  officers  could  count  "all  service  for  pav 

multiplier  for  pre-1958  Reserve  service,  the   man   would   get   1   year  additional  purposes."     That  meant  that  up  until 

That  is.  they  receive  2'^  percent  per  year  credit  in  his  retired  pay  multiplier  1953,  an  officer  who  completed  20  years 

for  each  year  Active  or  Reserve.    In  1958.  So  instead  of  multiplying  20  times  2' 2  active   service   and   qualifled   for   active 

Congress  changed  this  to  say  such  offl-  "^  would  multiply  21  times  2>2/and  his  dutv  retirement  could  then  get  an  addl- 

cers  could  only  receive  credit  according  to  retired  pay  would  be  52 1.^  perB^t  of  the  tloiial  2'2  percent  retired  pay  for  every 

the  point  system  normally  used  for  those  "^aslc  pay  of  a  man  of  his  gride  with  25  vear  of  InacUve  Reserve  service.    This 

citizen-soldiers  who  achieve  Reserve  re-  f,^^  of_service  for  pay  purposes  at  the  Was  true  evoi  if  he  was  not  participating 

"'               ^    ^    ~~  ~       k.~        *  j^  drills,  even  U  he  was  merely  on  the 
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tlrement  at  age  60. 


time  of  retirement. 


HJl.  5256  gives  to  enlisted  men  credit  Notice  I  said  21  years  for  pay  pur-  rolls  as  a  Reserve  officer 

according  to  this  point  system  for  any  Po^es  and  not  20     The  enlisted  man  a!-  in  1958  the  Congress  said  that  was  too 

nonactlve  Reserve  duty  time.  ready  gets  credit  for  his  Reserve  service  much  credit  for  such  service  and  that 

.v.'^.*  ,^*'*  '^'^^  ^^  ^  ^"^  enlisted  men  for  pay  purposes.  henceforth  Reserve  time  for  active  duty 

the  full  credit  for  prior  1958  service  that  It  is  estimated  that  the  bill  will  cost  retirees   could   only   be   credited   In  the 

officers  get  because  the  administration  $1,687,025  per  year.  same  way  it   is  credited  for  nonactlve 

refuses  to  support  such  a  bill.     We  pro-  There  would  be  no  retroactive  pay-  duty  Reserve  retirees— that  is  according 

ceeded  In  the  beUef  that  one-sLsth  of  a  ments  as  result  of  the  legislation.    But  to  the  point  system  of  secUon  1333  of 

los^ls  better  than  none.  those  now  retired  who  have  a  sufficient  title   10.     This  is  the  point  svstem  for 

There    are    two    minor    amendments  number    of    points    to    earn    additional  computing  reUrement  for  those  resen-ists 

suggested  by  the  Defense  Department,  credit    in   their  multlpUer   would   have  who  are  essenUallj  civilians    but  who 

One  rewords  section  4  to  make  sure  there  their  retired  pay  adjusted  upward  in  the  contribute    enough    Reserve   service   to 

are   no  retroactive   payments    while  at  future.  earn  some  retirement  pay  at  age  60. 

th«  oame  time  assuring  retired  men  that  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  in  com-  Congress    however   could  not  be  in  a 

tney    win    get   credit    for    past   Reserve  putlng  points  under  section  1333.  a  man  position  of  eliminating  retroactively  a 

service  following  enactment  of  the  bill,  is  assumed  to  have  50  points  for  each  benefit  officers  had  been  led  to  expect  by 

me  other  amendment  requires  those  al-  year  of  nonactlve  Reserve  service  prior  law.    So  officers  continue  to  receive  full 


retirement   credit    at    2^'^    percent    per  chief  petty  officer— after  20  years  acUve  The  Clerk  read  the  title  ofUie  bill 

«.r  for  inactive  Reserve  service  prior  duty  now  receives  $227.50  a  month  in  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempateN.  Is  there 

to  May  31    1958-     Pol"  inactive  Reserve  retirement  pay.    If  he  got  1  year's  addi-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

service  since  May  31,  1958.  such  officers  tional  credit  under  this  bill,  it  would  be  a  from  Louisiana? 

eet  credit  according  to  the  point  system  $11.37  a  month  increase  In  his  retire-  There  was  no  obiection. 

of  section  1333  of  title  10.  ment  pay— up  to  $238.98  a  month.    K  he  The  Clerk  read  the  biU.  as  follows: 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  officers  got  2  years  additional  credit  under  this  hr.  14741 
so  retired  begin  to  get  the  retired  pay  bill,  it  would  be  a  $22.75  a  month  Increase  £g  ,f  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
th^ir  points  have  earned  them  as  soon  in  retirement  pay.  E7  is  the  grade  in  Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
as  thev  retire  regardless  of  age.  They  which  most  enhsted  men  retire.  Por  Amen<ya  in  congress  assembled  That  sec- 
do  not  have  to  wait  until  age  60  as  the  those  who  make  E8  or  E9.  the  increase  tion  6443 1 a),  title  lo,  United  states  Code 
nonactlve  duty  reservist  does.  The  same  would  be  slightly  higher  and  for  those  >*  ^f'^^^,  ^L^H'!f«t^r^'l'>^^^,n°rt"e?^h! 
S  be  true  of  enlisted  men  if  HR.  who  retire  a.  E5  or  E6.  the  increase  would  ^-m  ^^^^ -^^^-/^  J-^^^  -fj  ^fj 
5256  passes — he  would  get  the  credit  as  be  slightly  less.  gj.^..  ^^^  substituting  in  place  thereof  the 
soon  as  he  retires  regardless  of  age.                  poj.  the  average  retired  enlisted  man,  following  numbers. 

It  .should  also  be  pointed  out  that  twth  ^^.j   additional   $10   a   month  in  retired  ■gg 

officers  and  enlisted  men  can  now  credit  p^^y  jg  ^  j^jg  difference  and  it  is  only  fair  73 

their  Reserve  service  for  pay  purposes.  ^^  equitable  to  give  him  credit  for  serv-  77                            - 

The  disparity  comes  in  crediting  service  j^^^  where  officers  receive  credit.  81 

for  retirement.                                                        xhe    bill    is    the    same    as    legislation  |^ 

To  Illustrate  the  situation  graphically,  p^^^^j  ^y  the  House  in  the  88th  Congress  ^^ 

I  would  like  to  place  at  this  point  in  the  g^cept  for  two  minor  amendments  added  94 

Record  examples  of  the  different  way  ^^^  ^^j.^^  suggestion  of  the  Department  of  96 

inactive  Reserve  service  is  credited  by  defense.    Tlie  first  is  merely  a  clarifving  98 

personnel  who  have  earned  retirement  amendment  to  make  sure  there  will  be  lOO" 

after  20  years  of  active  duty.  j^^  retroactive  pa\-ments  as  result  of  the  sec   2   Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  3. 

Let  us  take  individuals  who  have  20  legislation,  but  that  those  already  retired  ^^ei.  Public  Law  87^123   (75  stat  J^^k  u 

years  of  active  duty  and  5  years  m  the  Jj  ,et  credit  for  their  past  Reserve  serv-  ^^f  ^,'tJ,^Ln^Tu'^"er1  ^f  ^TSi 

Reserve  ice  in  their  future  retirement  checks  generals  and  major  generals  in  the  Marine 

First,  an  officer  with  5  years  Reserve         xhe  other  amendment  requires  those  corps. 

service  prior  to  June  1.  1958:  He  cred-  already  retired  who  have  service  credit-  .v.    ,  u     ,- a**  ^  ^^^r.^ 

its  his  Reserve  time  the  same  as  active  ^ble  under  the  bill  to  make  apphcation  in  With  the  following  committee  amend- 

ttme  in  his  multiplier;   thus,  he  multi-  order  to  have  their  service  credited  to  ment: 

plle.s  25  times  2>2,  or  62'2      So  his  re-  their  pav  account.     The  purpose  of  this  strikeout  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 

tired  pav  is  62 »'2  percent  of  the  base  pay  js  merely  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  substitute  the  following:                 „    „  ..  ^ 

of  an  officer  of  his  grade  with  25  years         ^  p      essing  of  all  retirees'  records  ^^^  ^^o^flf J^nde^^  b/'d.ietiig  m 'S 

of  service  for  pay  purposes.  by  the  military  departments,  ^^,^  contained  therein  aii  tabuiat^  num- 

Spcond.  an  officer  with  5  years  Reserve         Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  once  again  ^^^.^   under   the   heading    Brigadier   general 

service  subsequent  to  June  1,  1958:  As-  ^Ytat  the  committee  reported  this  bill  be-  and  major  general'  and  substituting  in  place 

sume  that  he  has  earned  60  points  a  year  cause  it  felt  it   was  the  most  we  could  thereof  tiie  fuilowing  numbers: 

as  a  reservist  15  free  points  and  45  points  gpt  for  the  enlLsted  man.     I  originally  ..  -58                           ; 

for  attending  drills.     He  adds  all  of  his  introduced  legislation  .some  year.=:  ago  to  62                           _                  ^ 

points   and   gets    300 — 5    limes    60.     He  provide  exactly  the  .same  credit  for  en-  69                            : 

then  divides  by  360.     This  gives  him  less  u^ted   men  as  officers  receive.     But  we  72                            i 

than  1   year's  credit,  but  more  than  £  found  the  Defense  Department  was  ada-  "^^ 

months.    Since  everj-thing  less  than  6  rnantly  oppa'>ed  to  such  a  proposal  and 

months   is   disregarded    and   everything  v,-e  found  that  in  the  last  Congress  the 

more   than   6   months   counts   as   a   full  Senate  would  not  even  act  on  a  proposa)  ^                             t    -    . 

year,  he  adds   1   year  to  his  retirement  g-s    modest    as    the    present    legislation,  87                           '• 

multiplier.    Thus,  he  multiplies  21  times  Therefore,  we  have  approved  a  compro-  89.' 

2'2,  or  52'2.     So  his  retired  pay  is  52^2  mise  bill  with  the  hope  that  this  much  ••sec.  2  Section  2  of  the  .Act  of  August  3 

percent  of  the  ba.se  pay  of  an  officer  of  equity  for  the  enlisted  man  at  least  will  iy6i,  PubUc  Lf.w  87-123   (75  Stat    263).  is 

his  Rradc  with   25   years  of  service   for  eain  "approval  in  the  Senate  and  have  repealed  so  far  a*  it  applies  to  the  J.^'idjust- 

pay  purposes.  the  support  of  the  admmistration.     If  I  ^^'J   Z'T^^f  ^■rT;:r..°LrT^^^^^ 

Third,  an  enlisted  man  at  present:  He  ihoafht  there  was  a  chance  of  getting  ^ 

receives  no  credit  for  Reserve  service  in  full  credit  for  enh.sted  men  for  their  prior  ..g^  3   g^cuor.  5902 (ci  of  title  10,  tJnlted 

his    multiplier.     So     he     multiplies     20  1958  service  a^  officers  get.  I  would  fight  states  Code.  i£  amended  to  read  ac  follows 

times  2 '2.  or  50.     Therefore,  his  retired  for  such  a  bill      But  I  would  rather  pet  •■•(€)     An    officer    of    the    Marine    corps 

pay  i.s  50  percent  of  the  base  pay  of  aii  .something  for  our  enlisted  men  by  using  Reserve  whose  name  is  on  a  promotion  i:tt 

enlisted  man  of  his  grade  with  25  years  the  pre.sent  approach   than   to  make  a  established    under   this^chapter  _  is   eJigiWe 
of  service  for  pay  purposes. 

Fourth,  an  enlisted  man  under  the  b 

with  5  years  Reserve  service  at  any  time:  support  the  leeislation.  pro.motion  under  chapter  545  a  this  tiUe 

Computed  in  the  same  way  as  the  officer         The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  when  promoted,  he  fehali  be  given  the  some 

in  the  second   above,    his    retiJ-ed    pay  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  d^te  of  rank  :-~s  that  given  t^:  his  running 

would  be  52 'b  percent  of  the  base  pay  of  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon-  mate  in  the  grade  to  which  promoted." 

an  enlisted  man  of   his   grade   with   25  sider  was  laid  on  the  table.  "Sec  4   Section  5902' d^  14  repealed 

years  of  service  for  pay  purposes,                                        _^ "Sec.   6.  section    6902'ei    is   redesignat**! 

In  most  cases  under  the  bill,  the  extra  ,,,T3Tvnr  r-oTJiac  r-p-MiTT? at  rt-prrtrvR'^  5902(d). 

retired    credit    earned    would    be    the  ^LARINF  CORPS  GENERAL  OFFICERS  yi^e  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

equivalent  of  1  or  possibly  2  years  addi-         Mr.  HEBERT      Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc-  ^^ 

tional  retired  pay.     It  would  be  rare  for  tion  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  j^r     HEBERT.      Mr.    Speaker.    HR. 

a  man  to  be  able  to  earn  more  than  that.  I  call  up  the  bill  'HR.  14741 1  to  author-  14741   would,   if  enacted   into   law.   au- 

Por  the  average  enlisted  man  affected,  ize  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Marine  thorize  an  increase  in  general  officers  in 

the  bill  would  mean  about  a  $10  a  month  Corps  officers  who  may  serve  in  the  com-  ^^te  Marine  Corps  by  the  end  of  fiscal 

increase  in  his  retired  pay.    For  example,  bined   grades  of   brigadier   general   and  year  1967  to  79 

an  enlisted  man  with  20  years  active  duty  major  general,  and  ask  unanimous  cxin-  "                          ttjstiticatiok 

and  5  years  Reserve  service,  that  is,  25  .sent  that  the  bill  may  be  considered  Ln  "^                   w        ,       ^    ^^v, 

years  of  .service  for  pav  purposes,  who  the  House  as  In  the  Committee  of  the  The  Marine  Corps  has  been  faced  with 

retired  as  an  E7— master  sergeant  or  Whole.          '  a  steady  increase  m  its  reqmrements  for 


79 

82 
84 
&5 


irs     the  pre.sent  approacn   tnan   10  mase  a     estaoasnea    unaer   -uui.   i,;.apL<-i    k>   cii^joic 

grand  gesture  and  see  them  get  nothing,     ^or  promotion  to  the  grade  for  which  selected 

.11  I  ho^  al.  Members  of  the  House  will     ^^  --^erTadl  ^c^J^":.^'^ 
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general  officers  but  has  found  It  Unpos-  will  then  be  able  to  take  such  corrective  REMOVING  INEQUITIES  IN  THE  AC- 

slble  to  satisfy  these  requirements  pri-  action  as  Is  Indicated.  TTV'E  DUTY  PROMOTION  OPPOR- 

marlly   due   to  statutory   limitations  in  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  TUNITIBS  OP  CERTAIN  AIR  FORCE 

existing  law  has   advised   the  Committee  on  Armed  OFFICEIRS 

Under  existing  law,  section  5443ia)  of  Services  that  the  amended  table  as  rec- 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Marine  ommended  by   the  committee   Is  com-  Mr.  HEBERT.   Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrec- 
Corps  has  a  total  present  authorization  pletely  satisfactory  to  meet  Marine  Corps  tlon  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
for  62  general  officers.    By  virtue  of  the  requirements  through  fiscal  year   1967.  Ices,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R,   15005)  to 
planned     Increase     In     Marine     Corps  Consequently,    the    committee    recora-  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
strength,  this  statutory  authorization  for  mended  enactment  of  the  legislation  with  remove  inequities  In  the  active  duty  pro- 
general   officers  will   Increase  to   64  by  an  amended  table  which  would  authorize  nnotlon  opportunities  of  certain  offlcers, 
June  30,   1967.     ITils  latter  increase  is  79  Marine  Corps  general  officers  rather  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  blli 
predicated  upon  a  plarmed  Increase  in  than  94  at  the  end  of  June  1967.  may  be  considered  In  the  House  as  in  the 
Marine  Corps  strength  by  June  30,  1967,  The  cost  of  the  legislation  is  very  slight  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
to  287,000  personnel,  includl^ng  24,067  of-  since  It  involves  only  the  Increased  pay  ^^^  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill, 
fleers      However,  due  to  an  adminlstra-  differential  for  15  officers.     This  pay  dlf-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
tlve  ceiling  established  by  the  other  body,  ferential  Ls  estimated  to  amount  to  a  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
the  Marine  Corps  presently  Is  limited  to  total  of  $45,000  for  the  first  full  year  for  man  from  Louisiana''/ 
60  general  officers.  all  the  officers  affected.  There  was  no  objecSon. 

Notwlthstandmg  the  slight  Increase  In  The  Increased  authorization  as  re-  "^^  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
statutory  authorization  in  general  of-  quested  by  the  Marine  Corps  and  as  Be  u  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
ficer  strength,  which  would  occur  as  a  amended  and  approved  by  the  committee  Representatives  of  the  Umted  states  of 
result  of  an  overall  strength  Increase,  is  completely  and  thoroughly  Justified.  ^,'"'^'£^^'"  ^."^''T"  "'*^^^''''l'  "^^^  see- 
the Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  The  House,  I  am  sure,  agrees  with  the  „  °"  ^^^  "i  ""LH^.y^l  ^^""'^  ^w°^*  ^ 
.  J  J  J  .i_  ^  ...  »  J  ...J.  •  J  »j  J  111  amenaed  by  amenalng  the  columns  headed 
has  advised  the  Committee  on  Armed  committee  s  recommendaUon  and  wUl  ..-p^j.  colonels"  and  "Por  lieutenant  coloneil" 
Services  that  there  will  exist,  by  June  30,  pass  this  legislation  without  a  dissenting  of  the  table  in  subaection  lai  to  read  u 
1967,  a  genuine  requirement  for  94  gen-  vote.  follows: 

eral  oCBcers  In  the  Marine  Corps.      The  Mr.  BRAY.    Mr.  Speaker^  rise  In  sup-  ..^^^               ^^  iieuten  nt 

Marine  Corps  with  the  blessing  of  the  port   of   H.R.    14741,   as   amended,    and  coionela                 colMiels" 

Department  of  Defense  and  the  admin-  strongly  recommend  favorable  action  by  g  ^qq                      g  ^^^ 

Istration   had,   therefore,   requested  the  the  House.  a!  850                       7  70fl 

enactment  of  H.R.   14741  as  originally  This  bill  as  amended  by  the  Commit-  4,'2i8                       sioii 

recommended     by     the    Marine    Corps,  tee  on  Armed  Services  would  authorize  4,577                      lo,  116 

This  legislation  would  have  provided  an  a  relatively  modest  increase  in  general  4,  s>36                      ll,a2i 

Increase  in  Marine  Corps  general  officers  officers  strength   In  the  Marine  Corps  ^' ^^                    12.627 

to  the  estimated  94  required  by  the  end  The  hearings  on  this  legislative  proposal  ^-  ^                     J^-  ^^ 

of  fiscal  year  1967.  and  the  report  clearly  justify  the  pro-  6^372                    il'.iil 

B.tcKOBoxTMo  poscd  increasc.  e!  730                      17,348 

The   Committee   on   Armed   Services.  ^^^"^  ^  ^^^  Vietnam  buildu;>-June  roso                     18.' 533 

after  a  thorough  hearing  on  this  pro-  30,    196^the  Marine   Corps   ratios   of  7.449                     19, 758 

posal  and  after  its  subsequent  analysis  m  generals   to   total   officers   and    to   toUl  7.807                      20,963 

executive  session,  concurred  in  the  ne-  strength— based   on   60    general^were  »•  i»«                     22.  i69  . 

cessltv  for  an  increase  in  the  authorized  ^  ^'^  "®^  and  1  to  3,170,  respectively,  while  Src   2   PHjr  a  penjd  of  six  vears  arter  uie 

number  of  general  officers  in  the  Marine  ^^  '^'^^'^^  DOD  "^^^^^  *"«  ^  ^  257  and  effective  date   of   this   Act    the  authorised 

Corns      However    the  committee  believed  1  ^o  2.124.  strengths  prescribed  by  section  8202  of  lUle 

corps     MOW  ever   me  committee  oeiievea  roHrvs  .^f  ^^n  ^O^    United    States    Code,   may    be   exceeded 

that  the  request,  as  submitted  by  the  ^n  f^ca   year  196/  the  ratios  of  gen-  ^^          ^^  ^^^  ^^^  grade  of  lieutenant 

Department,  could  with  justification  be  erals  to  total  officers  and  total  strength—  colonel:  and  (2)   by  the  following  numben 

adjusted  downward  based   on  an  authorization  of   64   gen-  j^  the  grade  of  major: 

The  committee   reviewed  each  of  the  eral*— wlU  be  1  to  34«  and  1  to  4.347.  re-  ^^              foUowinz        Number  to  exceed 

general  officer  billets  Included  In  the  94  '^'^'^'y    ^'^  f  i^«   ^'°i:^^^   ^^^^'^  enlc^ent          '      autHoXdmeZt^ 

Identified    by    the    Commandant.    This  ^OD  ratios  wiU  be  1  to  272  and  1  to        ^^^ ^^ 

analysis  revealed  that  of  the  additional  2.326                                                                           Secondl          "~  """  III.1 7!»17 

34  generals  required  by  the  Marine  Corps  If  the  revised  HR  14741  Ls  enacted,  the         Third... e.8J4 

only   19   represented   an   Immediate   re-  ratios  of  generals  to  total  officers  and         Fourth 4,7»l 

qulrement      The    remaining    flb    billets  total  officers  and  total  strength  In  fiscal         Ptfth 3,  i« 

represented   possible   future  anticipated  y^r    1967— based    on    79   generals    au-         sixth i.5« 

requirements  thorized— will  be  1  to  281  and  1  to  3.521.  ^^      HEBERT      Mr      Speaker.    HR. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  respectively    compared    with    the    pro-  15005  is  a  bill  whose  fundamental  objec- 

acknowledged  that  an  increase  In  gen-  J^**:^  o^/'*^^  ^^^  ^^^^o^  °^  ^  ^  272  and  ^j^.^  ^  ^^  elimmation  of  existing  inequl- 

eral  officer  strength  to  79  by  the  end  of  ^  ^  2,326.  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  active  duty  promotion  oppor- 

flscal  year  1967  would  fully  meet  the  Im-  SUted  another  way.  despite  this  pro-  {.unities  of  officers  in  the  Air  Force. 

mediate    requirements    of    the    Marine  Po^ed  Increase  m  general  officer  strength.  Every  Member  of  the  Congress  has  im- 

Corps  ^^'^  Miinne  Corps  will  continue  to  have  joubtedly    received    many    letters   from 

As  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing  In-  *"  °VJ,  ™"c'  °fu  general  officer  ^^^  constituents  in  the  Air  Force  who, 
formauon  and  stud,v.  the  committee  was  TJ^^t^lZZr  J't'^rL^^^'^'  by  virtue  of  existing  restrictions  on  pro- 
reluctant  to  approve  the  higher  author!-  xh^^u.??,!.  r^^r,..  u  ^  »v.r^  «..=.  ™°"°"  opportunity,  have  been  unable 
laUon  flijure  recommended  bv  the  De-  J^^  Marine  Corps  is  m  every  sense  .^  achieve  the  same  relative  promotion 
iauon  ngure  reoommenaea  oy  tne  ue  ^j  jiie  word  a  combat  organization  If  ooDortunitv  as  their  contemporaries  In 
partnient  and  therefore  recommended  a  ^^  ^eeds  these  additional  general  officer  ?hS/sis^ir  «.^ces  ''°"'^"'P°' 
new  amended  auiiioruation  which  would  bUlets.  and  the  Committee  on  Armed  cin«  195? the  Congress  ha^^ --ecognized 
completely  satisfy  immediate  Marine  Ser^lce«  believe.,  it  d  .es.  I  am  sure  the  thf ^the  oro^SloS  of  the  Ot-c^^O^^^ 
Corps     requirements       The     comauttee  Congress  will,  without  the  slightest  hesl-  limitations  Act— PubUc  Law   349    84th 

points  out  that  m  the  event  future  clr-  tation.  give  its  unanimous  stamp  of  ap-      congress have  been  too  restricted    As  a 

cumstances  justify  a  further  increase  in  proval  consequence,  the  Congress'  has  period:- 

Marine    Corps   general    officer   strength  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  cally  extended  to  the  Air  Force  temporary 

above  that  included  in  the  amended  com-  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  authority  to  exceed  the  statutory  grade 

mittee  table,  the  Congress  will  be  In  busi-  lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon-  limitations  provided  in  the  Officer  Grade 

ness  In  years  to.  come,  and  the  committee  sider  was  laid  on  the  Uble.  Limitations   .Act.     This   authority   w«s 
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last  given  In  1966  with  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  89-157  which  provided  tem- 
porary authority  until  June  30,  1966,  to 
exceed  these  statutory  limitations. 

The  failure  of  the  Congress  to  take 
positive  action  In  this  area  will  therefore 
preclude  any  promotion  program  In  the 
Air  Force  for  commissioned  officers  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year.  In  short, 
congressional  action  Is  urgently  required. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The  proposed  legislation  has  two  major 
objectives; 

First,  to  provide  a  permanent  increase 
in  the  number  of  Air  Force  officers  au- 
thorized on  active  duty  In  the  grades  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel. 

This  objective  is  embodied  In  section  I 
of  the  bill  which  would  permanently  In- 
crease the  niunbers  of  lieutenant  colonels 
and  colonels  authorized  based  upon  gus- 
signed  officer  strength.  The  numbei'  of 
authorized  majors  would  remain  un- 
changed. 

Second,  to  provide  temporary  author- 
ity for  additional  numbers  in  the  grades 
of  major  and  lieutenant  colonel  for  the 
Initial  adjustment  of  Air  Force  officer 
promotion  service  points. 

This  temporary  authority  woiUd  per- 
mit the  Air  Force  to  exceed  the  perma- 
nent limitations  on  numbers  for  officers 
In  these  grades  for  a  period  of  6  years. 


Section  2,  therefore,  provides  a  blanket 
Increase  of  1.000  for  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  during  the  6-year  period 
and  an  Increase  in  authorized  strength 
in  the  first  year  of  9.500  officers  in  the 
grade  of  major  with  a  gradual  reduction 
thereafter  to  the  sixth  year  when  such 
authorized  numbers  In  the  grade  of 
major  can  only  be  exceeded  by  1,585 
officers.  The  temporary  authority  pro- 
vided in  section  2  for  extra  majors  will 
permit  the  promotion  of  85  percent  of 
the  12,000 — approximate — Air  Force 
captains  with  over  10  years  of  actl^ 
commissioned  service  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  at  the  same  time  pern«t 
establishment  of  desired  promotion  serv- 
ice points  to  the  other  commissioned 
grades. 

The  proposed  legislative  changes 
would,  according  to  the  Department  of 
the  Air  FY)rce,  enable  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  promote  qualified  officers  at 
the  following  ser%-ice  points : 

Colonel:  22d  year;  Navy  21st  year; 
Army,  22d  year. 

Lieut-enant  colonel:  17th  year;  Navy, 
15th  year:  Army,  16th  year. 

Major:  11th  year;  Navy,  9th  year; 
Army,  9th  year. 

At  the  present  time,  the  promotion  op- 
portunity and  promotion  service  points 
of  the  Air  Force  as  compared  with  the 
other   Departments  are  as  foDows: 


Fiscal  year  1966 


Grade 

Promotion  opportunity 
(In  percent) 

Promotion  servic*  points 
bj-  year  of  serviw) 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Army 

Navy 

A  It  Force 

Colooel  or  captain                              . 

49 
88 
93 

44 

78 
90 

4S 
78 
88 

22d 

Ifitb 

9th 

21»t 

lath 

9th 

22d. 

Lieutenant  colonel  ttr  cornmiuicJer ,. 

17tb  and  18th. 

Major  <tr  litutcnftiil  cominiinder      .............. 

lah  and  13th. 

Note. —Opportunity  Is  presented  by  dividing  selections  by  1st  ttnip  cUcihle.s.  The  promotion  servipe  point  is  ttie 
ye&r  nf  promotion  list  sfrvioe  or  active  commissioned  stTvloe  In  which  the  mo^le  of  officers  in  each  caleuory  was  pro- 
moieil. 


EFrECT    OF    THE    Bn.L 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  to 
enable  the  Air  Force  to  conduct  a  long- 
term  officer  promotion  program  which 
eventually  will  enable  officers  in  the  Air 
Force  to  be  promoted  at  approximately 
the  same  promotion  service  points  as 
their  contemporaries  in  the  other  mil- 
itary Departments.  Similarly,  this  legis- 
lation will  also  provide  Air  Force  officers, 
both  Regulars  and  Reserves  alike,  with 
approximately  the  same  promotion  op- 
portunities as  are  available  to  their  col- 
leagues in  the  sister  services. 

ADEQUACT    OT    NUMBERS    AUTHORIZH) 

The  present  permanent  officer  limita- 
tions applying  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  in  the  grades  of  colonel,  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  major  are  shown  In 
the  following  table : 


lln  percent] 

Army 

Nary 

Air 
Force 

Toloii,.;  i,r  oiptaln 

4.8 
12.0 
18.9 

5.8 

10.8 

18.4 

4  1 

Lleu>nuiit  colonel  or  com- 

inaD'ler 

8  3 

Major  or  ileutenant  com- 

n.iinrler 

18  3 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  in- 
crease Air  Force  permanent  limitations 
applying  to  the  grades  of  colonel  and 
lieutenant  colonel.  The  permanent  lim- 
itations applying  to  major  would  not  be 
changed.  The  following  table  reflects 
the  Increases  In  percentages  which  would 
obtain : 

(In  percent] 

Colonel- - 4.9 

Ueutenant  Colonel- 12.4 

As  indicated  In  the  preceding  table, 
the  new  E>ercentage  distribution  author- 
ity for  officers  In  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  /Vir  Force 
would  compare  very  favorably  with  that 
presently  authorized  for  officers  in  the 
other  services.  Therefore,  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  not  serve  to  provide 
the  Air  Force  with  advantages  In  promo- 
tion opportimity  that  are  not  now  al- 
ready available  in  the  other  services. 

coNsiauxNcis  or  FAiLtmc  to  enact  this 

LEGISLATIOK 

If  no  legislative  relief  Is  provided  the 
following  consequences  will  ensue: 

First.  There  will  be  no  active  duty — 
temporary — promotion  program  for  offi- 
cers to  the  grades  of  major,  lieutenant 


colonel,  and  colonel  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Second.  Air  Force  commissioned  officer 
strength  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  wUl  be  required  to  be  rediiced  by 
over  5,000  during  fiscal  year  1967. 

Third.  Air  Force  commissioned  officer 
strength  In  the  grade  of  colonel  will  be 
reduced  by  1,000  diuing  this  same  period. 

Fourth.  This  reduction  must  be  effect- 
ed by  either  demotion  or  forced  separa- 
tion. 

Fifth.  The  unfavorable  disparity  in  of- 
ficer promotion  opportunity  which  exists 
between  the  Air  Force  and  the  other 
Armed  Forces  will  grow.  The  Air  Force 
promotes  Its  officers  from  2  to  4  years 
later  than  other  Armed  Forces  In  certain 
grades  under  current  programs. 

Sixth.  No  Fteserve  officers  can  be  pro- 
moted to  the  Eu:tlve  duty  grades  of  major, 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Seventh.  The  Air  Force  will  be  unable 
to  plan  or  carry  out  an  orderly  officer 
career  management  program  imtil  legis- 
lative relief  Is  obtained. 

cost 

Representatives  of  the  Departmwit  of 
the  Air  Force  have  advised  the  commit- 
tee that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
resulting  in  the  promotion  of  officers  to 
higher  grades  In  the  Air  Force  will  re- 
sult In  an  increase  in  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $17,600,000  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
Although  this  cost  is  not  Insignificant  It 
should  not  be  viewed  so  much  as  an  In- 
crease cost  but  rather  as  an  equitable 
adjustment  In  pay  scales  long  overdue 
these  Air  Force  officers  who  have  not  had 
the  promotion  opportunity  accorded 
their  colleagues   in   the  otiier  services. 

St7MMA&y 

This  legislation,  if  enacted  into  law, 
will  permanently  correct  the  promotion 
problem  for  commissioned  officers  In  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  It  will 
preclude  the  necessity  for  the  extenslwi 
of  temporary  authority  of  this  kind  on 
a  year-to-year  basis.  The  legislation  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  is  In  fact  a  Department  of 
Defense  legislative  proposal. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
the  committee  that  this  legislative  pro- 
posal is  in  accordance  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

I  have  touched  very  lightly  on  some  of 
the  Important  elements  of  this  le-srlsla- 
tion.  However,  for  those  Members  who 
wish  to  Inquire  further  Into  this  matter. 
I  would  be  delighted  to  respond  to  any 
questions.  Also,  I  strongly  recommend 
to  the  Members  that  they  study  ♦he  com- 
mittee report  which  I  believe  will  satis- 
factorily resolve  any  of  the  questions 
they  may  have  on  this  Important  legis- 
lative Item. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  trust  that  the 
House  will  approve  this  legislation  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  BRAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl-  15005  and  strongly 
recommend  Its  approval   by   this  body. 

This  legislation  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plained by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  HAbirt],  who,  as  Chairman  of  Sub- 
committee No.  2.  presided  over  the  hear- 
ings   on    this    important    legislation. 
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Therefore,  I  will  not  attempt  to  npeat 
the  Information  already  provided  the 
Members  of  thla  body.  However,  I  con- 
sider it  Important  to  emphasize  that  this 
bill  was  reported  out  by  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote  from  either  the 
majority  or  the  minority. 

The  Congress  .must  act  on  thla  legisla- 
tion with  a  genuine  degree  of  urgency 
since  failure  to  act  positively  on  this 
question  would  force  the  demotion  or 
elimination  from  active  duty  of  thou- 
sands of  field  grade  officers,  and  would 
terminate  the  Air  Force  temporary  pro- 
motion progrsun  In  the  grades  of  major, 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel. 

As  Members  of  this  body  are  aware, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  submitted 
to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive proposal  embodying  the  §o-called 
BOLTE  recommendations  which  have  sw 
their  general  purpose  a  complete  over- 
haul of  the  laws  governing  the  procure- 
ment, retention,  promotion,  separation, 
and  retirement  of  commissioned  officers 
In  all  the  services.  Since  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  take  action  on  thla  very 
complicated  and  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive proposal,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  will  this  legislation  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  BOLTE  when  and  if 
it  is  later  acted  upon  by  the  Congress. 

The  committee  inquired  Into  this  mat- 
ter and  was  advised  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
the  grade  authorizations  embodied  in 
H.R.  15005  are  for  practical  purposes, 
identical  with  those  recommended  by  the 
BOLTE  board.  Therefore,  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  In  no  way  complicate 
or  contradict  any  future  action  the  Con- 
gress may  taice  in  respect  to  the  overall 
BOLTE  recommendations. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  join 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebmt],  In  strongly 
recommending  the  unanimous  approval 
by  this  body  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on*he  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr  Spealter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarkis  in  connection  with 
the  four  bills  just  passed  by  the  Home. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZINQ  REIMBURSEMENT 
FOR  COSTS  INCURRED  UNDER 
CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES  FOR 
THE  COST  OF  PARKING  PEES, 
PERRY  FARES.  AND  BRIDGE,  ROAD, 
Al«>  TUNNEL  TOLLS 

Mr.  FISHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


ices, I  caU  up  the  bill  (H.R.  12615)  to 
amend  sections  404(d)  and  408  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  to  be 
reimbursed  under  certain  circumstances 
for  the  actual  cost  of  parking  fees,  ferry 
fares,  and  bridge,  rofid,  and  tunnel  tolls, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   12615 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
404(d)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  flush 
sentence:  "In  addition  to  the  allowances  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  reimbursement  may 
be  allowed  for  the  actual  cost  of  parking  fees, 
ferry  fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel 
tolls." 

Sec.  2.  Section  408  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  by  adding  the  following 
sentence:  "In  addition  to  the  flzed  rate  a 
mile  authorized  by  this  section  for  the  use 
of  privately  owned  vehicles,  reimbursement 
may  be  allowed  for  the  actual  cost  of  parking 
fees,  ferry  fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel 
tolls." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


US. 


REDS  TO  MAKE  BID  TO 
DEMOCRATS 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  22  of  this  year  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  extensive  remarks  concerning 
Communist  subversion  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  pointed  out  that  an  excel- 
lent guideline  for  determining  the  sin- 
cerity or  treachery  of  the  Soviets  was 
their  violations  of  UJ3.  espionage  statutes 
and  the  number  of  Soviet  officials  de- 
clared persona  non  grata  in  recent  years. 
However,  the  issue  of  Soviet  espionage 
must  seem  far  removed  from  the  every- 
day experiences  of  the  normal  American 
citizen.  Much  closer  to  reality  for  the 
majority  of  citizens  is  the  arena  of  poli- 
tics, with  its  periodic  elections  and  in- 
volving issues  which  directly  affect  all 
of  us.  Consequently,  when  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party.  U.S_A.,  reportedly 
goes  on  record  indicating  party  interest 
and  plans  for  political  action,  this  should 
be  news  to  the  voters  of  the  Nation. 

The  New  York  Times  of  June  26.  1966. 
carried  an  article  by  Peter  Klhss  entitled 
"US.  Reds  To  Make  Bid  to  Democrats," 
which  should  alert  voters  of  all  political 
ptirtles  as  to  their  plans  in  the  field  of 
pohtlcal  action.  Forewarned  is  fore- 
armed, and  for  this  purpose  I  Insert  the 


above-mentioned  article  in  the  Rico»d 
at  this  point: 

|Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  26,  I90ei 
U.S.  Reds  To  Make  Bro  to  Democrats— Con- 

VENTioN  Told  or  Revolt  Against  Johnson 

PoncrEs 

.(By  Peter  Kihss) 

Communist  leaders  laid  down  a  line  here 
yesterday  giving  first  stress  to  the  need  for 
political  action  "at  present  in  and  around 
the  orbit  of  the  Democratic  party  '■  a  re- 
port at  the  18th  national  convention  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A..  said  there  wm  "an 
unprecedented  revolt"  In  Democratic  ranfa 
against  the  Johnson  Administration  on  for- 
eign policy  and  Inflation. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Healey,  Southern  California 
leader  of  the  party,  reported  a  political  panel 
had  told  the  convention  "the  ultra-right 
was  able  to  consolidate  Its  hold  on  the  Re- 
publican party  in  many  states"  with  the 
Presidential  nomination  of  Senator  Barry 
Ooldwater  In   19S4. 

Even  though  the  Communists  cali  for 
"breaking  the  lUy-whlte  character  of  the 
United  States  Senate,"  she  said  Edward 
Brooke,  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  in  Massachusetts  and  a  Negro. 
"supports  the  Administration's  position  on 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  is  therefore  not 
acceptable  to  the  advanced  peace  ana  free- 
dom fighters." 

The  convention,  In  Its  fourth  dav  at  Web- 
ster Hall,  119  East  Uth  Street,  announced 
It  had  adopted  a  highly  critical  report  on 
the  Communist  party's  own  organization. 

This  called  for  "the  Increased  public 
presence"  of  many  more  Communist  spoket- 
men.  The  report  complained  that  "our  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  Negro  and  women 
cadre  Is  especially  weak  above  the  club 
level."  It  decried  "conservatism"  and  doubt 
about  the  advisability  of  recruiting  and  as- 
serted that  able  comrades  refrained  from 
taking  up  full-time  party  work. 

It  found  "a  lack  of  Initiative  In  mass 
struggles,  a  tendency  to  view  the  job  of  a 
Communist  In  mass  organization  as  being 
exclusively  support  to  existing  programs." 

It  cited  a  tendency  "to  withdraw  in  the 
face  of  Red-baltlng."  and  "a  rather  negative 
approach  to  left  youth  as  being  flighty  and 
lacking  In  a  working-class  approach,  not 
worthy  of  full  trust,  "here  today,  gone  to- 
morrow,' etc." 

NBW    LETT    KEMBEE 

But  the  organization  report  found  im- 
proving attitudes  toward  the  party  It  said 
"a  Communist  speaker  on  campus  can  out- 
draw  all  other  speakers."  It  also  reported 
that  "over  1 -million  pieces  of  Communist  lit- 
erature have  l>een  gobbled  up  in  the  last 
18  months"  and  "Communist  spokesmen 
participate  In  the  National  Coordinating 
Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam." 

"Not  80  long  ago,"  the  report  asserted, 
"most  In  the  'New  Left'  considered  the  Com- 
munist party  Irrelevant,  but  more  recently 
large  numbers  of  youth  from  this  back- 
ground have  Joined  the  party," 

The  report  said  the  Communists  proposed 
to  concentrate  cadre,  literature  and  finances 
on  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania:  on  steel,  auto  and  transpor- 
tation Industries;  and  on  Negro  areas  In 
Harlem,  south  side  of  Chicago  and  the 
South. 

BEHIND    CLOSED    DOOBS 

The  convention  remained  behind  closed 
doors,  but  Mrs.  Healey  told  newsmen  of  the 
political  panel  report  she  presented  A  pe- 
tite. smUlng  figure  In  white-dotted  green, 
with  a  twist  necklace.  Mrs.  Healey  is  51. 
She  said  she  had  been  a  Communist  since 
she  was  14.  She  polled  87,000  voteo— 6  per- 
cent of  the  total— for  Los  Angeles  county 
tax  assessor  June  7. 
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As  to  working  through  Democratic  party 
channels,  she  said  the  laws  of  many  states 
njade  it  difficult  for  independent  or  third- 
party  candidates.  The  Communists,  she 
Bid.  consider  that  there  might  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  President  Johnson's  renomlnatlon 
even  'within  the  Democratic  establishment" 
In  1968.  although  she  noted  there  "could  also 
be  an  independent  campaign." 

The  piirty's  political  action  resolution  said 
that  "m  Mississippi  and  one  county  in  Ala- 
bama, the  Negro  people  have  developed  polit- 
ical instruments  Independent  of  the  two  ma- 
jor political  parties."  which  could  be  fore- 
runners of  a  wider  breakaway. 

STICBOL   QTTKSTIONED 

Nevertheless,  James  E.  Jackson,  a  leading 
Negro  Communist  and  president  of  the  com- 
panv  thut  publishes  The  Worker,  told  news- 
men he  wished  the  Alabama  group  had 
chosen  a  better  symbol  than  the  black  pan- 
ther" He  said  he  would  have  preferred  "an 
.^taierloan  eagle  with  black  and  white  fea- 
thers." 

In  convention  discussion  on  the  Commu- 
nist Parly's  draft  program,  Mr.  Jackson  said 
there  had  been  a  view  that  "the  so-called 
'^Uck  power'  concept"  currently  put  for- 
ward by  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  "seems  In  effect  to  challenge 
NeifTo-white  unity." 

Such  statements,  Mr.  Jackson  said,  might 
be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  the  convention  had  vot*<l 
unanimously  for  a  resolution  hailing  the 
draft  program,  but  suggesting  redrafting  and 
IcxAing  to  a  special  national  conference  on 
this  problem. 

He  dli5closed  the  draft  program  published 
last  February  had  been  "prepared  by  a  small 
committee  headed  by  Gus  Hall,  chairman  of 
the  party  de  facto"  Those  participating  In 
Its  editing,  he  said.  Included  Dr  Hyman 
Lumer.  Carl  Winter.  Gilbert  Green  and  hlm- 
»eif.  With  Al  Richmond,  editor  of  People's 
World  on  the  West  C-oast.  a.s  "finally  chief 
editor." 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA: 
AMERICA'S  GREATEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTE.VD 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Spealier,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  the  piivi- 
Ifge  of  revising  and  extending  their  re- 
marlcs  on  this  subject  immediately  after 
the  remarks  which  I  shall  make 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
floor  this  afternoon  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  world's  greatest,  most  distin- 
guished institutions  of  higher  learning, 
the  University  of  California.  Sadly,  I 
speak  ai  a  time  when  the  university  is 
Uhder  savage  attack  by  extreraLsls  from 
both  the  right  and  the  left  who  appar- 
ently seek  to  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  For  too  many  months  now 
the  university  has  been  maligned  and 
cursed  as  a  subversive,  destructive  force 
within  our  society.  Attempts  have  been 
jnade  to  focus  the  attenUon  of  the  pub- 
lic exclusively  on  the  political  activities 
of  a  ver>'  small  minority  of  students  and 
nonstudents.  Represented  as  typical  of 
wie  campus  scene,  these  activities  have 
CXn »i»— Part  H 


been  submitted  as  evidence  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. References  are  made  to  the 
"once  great"  University  of  California 
Insinuations  are  spread  that  the  univer- 
sity no  longer  ranks  as  a  distinguished 
institution  of  learning,  that  the  quality 
of  the  university — Its  students,  its  fac- 
ulty, and  its  standards  of  instruction — 
has  somehow  drastically  deteriorated. 

These  are  the  charges.  They  have 
been  a."^  a  matter  of  fact  Inculcated  into 
certain  of  the  political  aspects  of  cam- 
paigning for  the  governorsiiip  in  the 
State  of  California.  Now  let  us  ask  the 
critical  question:  Are  they  supported  by 
the  facts?  Has  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia .somehow  fallen  from  a  position 
of  eminence''  Is  it  a  destructive  force 
within  our  society?  On  the  evidence. 
Mr.  .Speaker,  the  answer  must  be  a  re- 
sounding "no."  Directly  to  the  con- 
trarj-,  the  evidence  clearly  shows  that 
the  University  of  California  today  ranks 
with  the  world's  greatest  universities 
holding  a  position  of  distinction  which 
cannot  be  seriously  challenged.  The  ac- 
complishments of  the  university,  its  fac- 
ulty and  its  students  are  of  international 
renown.  Its  leadership  in  many  fields 
of  education  and  research  is  unques- 
tioned. Far  from  being  destructive  of 
our  society,  the  university  is  one  of  its 
greatest  sources  of  strength  and  prog- 
ress. The  university  performs  countless 
invaluable  .services  for  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia, the  Nation,  and  the  world.  Its 
achievements  as  a  great  center  for  re- 
search and  cultural  activities,  as  a  school 
for  the  education  of  our  people — -both 
young  and  old — and  as  a  forum  for  the 
free  exchange,  expression,  and  develop- 
ment of  Ideas  have  been  instrumental  in 
making  Cahfomia  the  first  State  in  the 
Nation  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  worlds  greatest  nation. 

This.  then,  is  the  true  picture  of  the 
University  of  California,  an  institution 
of  outstanding  eminence  in  education,  in 
research,  in  public  service.  Now,  what 
is  the  picture  that  has  been  developed 
by  recent  activities  on  the  campus.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  thesie  merely  reflect 
the  activities  of  what  we  have  already 
stated  to  be  a  small  minority  of  the 
students.  Many  of  them  have  the  best  of 
intentions.  Some  of  them  reflect  some 
of  the  most  active,  inquisitive  minds 
that  have  come  t<5  the  institution,  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  have  been  others 
that  are  not  so  well  intentioned;  they  do 
not  represent  such  a  high  quality  of 
thinking.  I  suggest  to  you  that  a  uni- 
versity, if  it  is  to  fulfil]  its  role  in  society, 
is  not  going  to  be  a  haven  against  contro- 
versy. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great 
universities  of  the  world  have  spawned 
much  of  the  controversy  of  history  and 
have  been  centers  of  conflict  for  cen- 
turies. And,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  university  continue  this 
role. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  society 
that  claims  to  have  an  open  society,  we 
must  encourage  freedom  of  speech.  It 
Is  a  great  concept  of  our  democracy  smd 
should  be  encouraged  among  our  young 
people. 


,But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  whole 
story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  se€m.s  to  me  that  hls- 
tor>'  will  show  that  wherever  there  has 
been  history  of  conflict,  of  confrontation, 
whether  of  a  violent  or  nonviolent  na- 
ture, tliere  is  a  certain  element  within 
that  society  and  in  all  societies  who  be- 
come so  engrossed  with  conflict  that  they 
cannot  find  satisfaction  with  the  ordi- 
narj'  course  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple who  became  the  crusaders  when  reli- 
gion was  the  center  of  conflict.  These 
were  the  kind  of  people  who  became  the 
professional  soldiers,  mercenaries,  when 
the  proponents  of  nationalism  held  the 
world  scene.  These  are  the  kind  of  p)eo- 
ple  who  will  come  forward  this  day  in  the 
great  demonstrations  that  we  will  see.  of 
both  a  violent  and  non\'iolent  nattire. 
They  are  different  and  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  those  who  are  committed  to  the 
life  of  conflict  and  who  very  unfortu- 
nately lose  the  sense  of  values  to  which  ^ 
they  are  dedicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  this  which  I  believe  needs  verj-  critical 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  young  people 
who  become  involved  therein. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  often  turned  for 
insight  into  the  dynamics  of  hist-ory  to 
Edmund  Burke,  who  was  one  of  the  great 
legislators  in  the  history  of  our  Anglo- 
American  tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  recently  reviewed 
the  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
Prance'  and  the  part  of  Edmund  Burke 
In  that  period.  In  the  introduction  to 
that  volume,  he  tells  us  this  stor>-: 

That  the  great  French  revolutionarie* 
thought  tliey  would  find  in  Edmund 
Burke  a  great  leader  to  storm  the  bas- 
tions of  the  English  establishment,  tear 
it  out  by  its  roots  and  bring  in  the  new- 
era.  A  great  liberal,  brilliant  and  cou- 
rageous, Burke  was  a  man  who  was  in- 
corruptible in  private  and  public  life,  and 
who  never  had  been  properly  rewarded 
by  his  owTi  party  let  alone  by  the  English 
Crown  for  his  energ>'  and  his  scholarship. 

It  sewned,  therefore,  to  many  of  the 
leaders  of  liberal  opinion  in  revolutionary 
France,  that  Bui-ke,  more  than  any  other 
Enghsh  political  leader,  was  admirably 
calculat.ed  to  head  in  Britain  a  radical 
movement  of  reform  on  French  princi- 
ples. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  French  liberals 
reckoned  without  their  man.  The  spirit 
of  the  age  of  reason  summwed  forth 
Burke's  Indignation  and  contempt  Tsi- 
dowed  with  a  prophet's  genius,  he  clearly 
foresaw  the  whole  tragic  course  ol  evenis 
which  would  follow  upon  the  Fren.-h  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  society  after  an  ab- 
stract pattern  The  Revolution,  after 
careening  fiercely  through  a  series  of 
stages  of  hysterical  violence,  would  end 
in  despotism:  but  by  that  tune,  it  would 
have  brought  down  in  ruin  most  that 
was  lovely  and  noble  in  traditional  so- 
ciety. Burke  resolved  that  England 
should  not  share  in  France's  folly,  and 
ihat  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world 
must  be  awakened  to  the  menace  of 
these  abstractions  of  impractical  specu- 
lators, which  would  expose  mankind  to 
the    terrible   cruelty    of    the    boot   that 
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lurka  beneath  our  fallen  human  nature, 
Instead  of  conjuring  up  the  noble  savage 
of  romantic  literature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  knew  that  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  civil  social  existence  are  the 
product  of  intricate  human  experience 
over  many  centuries,  not  to  be  amended 
overnight  by  some  coffeehouse  phlloeo- 
pher. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  we 
have  In  the  expression  of  much  of  the 
foment  that  we  have  seen  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  campus.  We  have 
seen  the  existentialist  philosophy  of  the 
coffeehouse  clique  who  have  very  little 
real  sympathy  for  the  continuity  of  so- 
ciety and  for  that  which  serves  mankind 
in  the  established  order  of  things. 

And  if  they  in  their  youth  or  In  their 
inexperience  and  their  naivete  see  In 
this  only  a  barrier  to  what  they  would 
hope  to  have  as  their  quick,  expeditious 
realization  of  their  aspirations,  then  they 
fail  to  know  society  for  what  it  is  and 
they  fall  to  give  worthiness  and  that 
kind  of  value  which  every  society  must 
want,  for  that  which  is  the  cement  of 
society  and  which  enables  men  to  pro- 
ijress.  Certainly,  the  activities  of  the 
few  who  hold  these  radical  oplr\ions 
should  not  be  the  measure  of  the  uni- 
versity in  its  activity  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  university  that  it  Is  able  to  en- 
compass the  opinions  of  many  including 
those  of  the  troublesome  few  and  still 
maintain  Its  fine  service  through  our 
times  tmd  to  continue  the  great  concept 
of  a  seat  of  philosophy  and  at  the  same 
time  that  of  a  place  of  great  learning. 

Now.  I  would  turn  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  Uriited  States  in  general 
and  the  people  of  California  in  particular 
to  the  positive  aspects  of  this  great  in- 
stitution, the  University  of  California, 
and  how  it  has  really  been  serving  their 
needs,  in  the  true  tradition  of  the  best 
of  American  universities. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  prestigious  Amer- 
ican CouncU  on  Education  released  the 
report  of  its  now  well-known  study  as- 
sessing the  quality  of  graduate  educa- 
tion among  the  Nation's  universities  en- 
titled appropriately  enough,  "An  Assess- 
ment of  Quality  in  Graduate  Education." 
In  the  forewond  to  the  report,  American 
Council  on  Education  president.  Logan 
Wilson  observes  that  "excellence,  by 
definition,  is  a  state  only  the' few  rather 
than  the  many  can  attain."  Mr 
Speaker,  the  findings  of  this  famous 
study  conclusively  show  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  clearly  achieved 
its  place  among  the  few.  nay  the  very 
few  Indeed  the  .study  indicates  that  the 
university  is  virtually  unequaled  in  the 
excellence  of  its  overall  [graduate  pro- 
gram. 

Specifically  the  .American  Council  on 
Education  study  sought  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  the  departments  of  106  of  the 
Nation's  largest  universities  in  29  major 
fields  of  study.  The  actual  rating  was 
done  by  distinguished  senior  and  junior 
seholars  from  each  of  the  universities 
awarding  degrees  in  the  particular  field 
in  which  that  department  was  evaluated. 
'Hiese  scholars  were  asked  two  basic 
questions : 

K.  Which  of  th«  terms  b«low  best  de- 
scribe* your  Judgment  of  ihe  quality  of  tbe 


gr«duAt«  faculty  In  yrjur  fleld  at  each  of 
the  tnsUtutions  listed?  Conalder  only  the 
scholarly  oompetence  and  achlevemenu  of 
the  present  faculty. 

1.  Dlstingulahed. 

2.  Strong. 
3    Good. 

4.  Adequate. 

5.  Marginal. 

6.  Not  sufBclent  to  provide  acceptable 
doctoral  training. 

B.  How  would  you  rat^'  the  Institutions 
below  If  you  were  selecting  a  graduate  school 
to  work  for  a  doctorate  In  your  fleld  today? 
Take  Into  account  the  accessibility  of  faculty 
and  their  scholarly  competence,  curricula, 
educational  and  ^wearcb  facUltlea.  the  qual- 
ity of  graduate  students,  and  other  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  ths 
doctoral  program. 

1.  Kxtremely  attractive. 

2.  Attractive.  . 

3.  Acceptable.  -* 

4.  Not  attractive. 

Thus,  departments  were  rated  on  two 
points — first,  the  quality  of  their  faculty; 
and  second,  the  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  their  graduate  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  of  this  study 
clearly  and  loudly  bespeak  the  greatness 
of  the  University  of  California.  In  23 
of  the  29  fields,  the  faculty  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  university  awarding  degrees 
in  those  fields  rated  as  "distinguished." 
the  highest  possible  rating.  Those  fields 
are  English.  German.  Spanish  anthro- 
pology, economics,  geography,  history, 
political  science,  sociology.  bfu:teriology/ 
microbiology,  biochemistry,  botany,  en- 
tomology, psychology,  zoology,  astron- 
omy, chemistry,  geology,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemical  engineering,  civil  engi- 
neering, and  electrical  engineering.  In 
26  out  of  the  29  fields,  the  university's 
graduate  programs  were  rated  as  "ex- 
tremely attractive.  "  again  the  highest 
rating  possible.  Those  fields  are  the 
classics.  English,  French.  Crerman,  Span- 
ish, econotnlcs,  geography,  history,  polit- 
ical science,  soclolo^,  bacteriology 
microUology,  biochemistry,  botany,  en- 
tomology, physiology,  psychology,  zool- 
ogy, astronomy,  ch«nistry,  geology, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemical  engi- 
neering, civil  engineering,  electrical  engi- 
neering, and  mechanical  engineering. 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
also  rated  universities  on  the  qu&lity  of 
their  faculty  in  each  of  the  five  general 
divisions  of  graduate  study :  humanities, 
social  sciences,  biological  sciences,  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  engineering.  Mr. 
Speaker,  only  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley,  rated  as  "distinguished" 
in  all  five  divisions,  a  finding  which,  as 
the  author  of  the  report  observes,  'sup- 
ports the  claim  that  it  is  the  best  bal- 
anced distinguished  university  in  the 
country." 

The  last  of  the  indicia  of  quality  meas- 
ured by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation were  the  resources  of  the  libraries 
of  the  universities.  The  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  rated  second  in 
this  category  and  UCLA  fourth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  truly  remarkable 
study,  the  most  comprehensive  of  Its  kind 
ever  attempted,  graphically  portrays  the 
preeminent  position  of  greatness  held  by 
the  University  of  California  among  the 
Nation's  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Let  those  who  would  challenge  this  con- 


tention remember  that  the  results  of  this 
study  represent  the  combined,  considered 
of  hundreds  of  the  Nation's  best,  most 
distinguished  scholars.  To  me  that 
amounts  to  a  pretty  compelling  body  of 
expert  opinion. 

The  study  stands  as  one  persuasive 
indicator  of  the  university's  greatness 
today.  There  are  many  others.  I  need 
mention  only  a  few. 

The  University  of  California  is  staffed 
by  one  of  the  world's  most  honored  facul- 
ties. It  leads  all  other  institutions  in  the 
number  of  Nobel  laureates  on  its  staff. 
There  are  also  more  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  on  its  faculty 
than  any  other  university. 

The  university's  contributions  to  the 
world  in  education  and  research  have 
been  maasive  and  far-reaching.  Among 
its  greatest  contributions  have  been  the 
alumni.  Since  its  founding,  the  univer- 
sity has  awarded  well  over  a  quarter  mil- 
lion degrees.  The  number  of  alumni 
still  living  is  estimated  to  exceed  225.000. 
These  include  leaders  of  national  and  in- 
ternational stature  in  all  walks  of  life. 
In  the  area  of  research,  the  University 
has  given  to  the  world  such  famous  sci- 
entific achievements  as  the  Invention  of 
the  first  atom  smashing  cyclotron,  dis- 
covery of  all  the  artificial  elements  heav- 
ier than  uranium,  and  the  first  isolation 
of  the  human  polio  virus.  Instruction 
and  research  at  the  eight  branches  of  the 
University  today  spans  virtually  every 
field  of  human  knowledge. 

The  University  of  California  has  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  interna- 
tional understanding  and  cooperation. 
One  or  another  of  its  eight  campuses  of- 
fers instruction  about  almost  every  na- 
tion In  the  world  and  about  most  aspects 
of  international  relations. 

The  university's  language- teaciilng 
program  is  extensive  both  in  breadth 
and  depth.  Some  125  languages  and 
major  dialectical  variations  are  taught 
either  directly  by  the  university  or 
through  special  arrangements  with  the 
Defense  Language  Institute  at  Monterey. 
Calif. — thus  making  by  a  very  large 
margin  the  richest  such  series  of  offering 
at  any  American  University  Berkeley 
presently  offers  24  Asiatic  languages  and 
Los  Angeles  offers  29  African  languages. 
In  1962  the  university  established  an 
education  abroad  program  under  which 
university  students  may  now  attend  uni- 
versity centers  at  Bordeaux.  Padua, 
Goettingen,  Madrid,  or  Tokyo  for  a 
year's  study. 

Conversely,  more  foreign  students  m- 
roll  at  the  University  of  California  than 
at  any  other  university  in  the  United 
States.  In  1959  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
naticmal  Education  conferred  Its  Dtstln- 
Kuished  Service  Awsu^d  on  the  univer- 
sity's foreign  student  program  for  "the 
most  significant  contribution  to  inter- 
natlonjkl  understanding  through  support 
of  educational  exchange." 

The  University  of  California  haa 
served  the  people  of  California  not  only 
by  educating  their  children  but  their 
adults  beyond  the  formal  classrocsn  as 
well,  enabling  them  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times  by  tranamltttng  new  knowledge 
through  a  highly  developed  extensioi 
service.     Extension  jsrograma   are  now 
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offered  in  249  locations  throughout  the 
State  and  through  correspondence 
courses,  fUma,  television,  and  other  me- 
dia. The  worldwide  leadership  of  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  owes  a  great  debt  to 
the  extensive  agricultural  knowledge  de- 
veloped by  the  university  and  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  which  trans- 
mits that  knowledge  through  home  and 
farm  adviser  olHces  in  56  counties  who 
malce  approximately  3  million  contacts 
with  California  families,  farms,  and  in- 
dustries each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evidence  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  University  of  California  would 
All  many  volumes.  Although  my  re- 
marks have  touched  only  on  a  few  of 
the  chapter  headings,  I  believe  the  point 
has  been  firmly  made.  But  I  would  like 
to  discuss  an  aspect  of  the  university's 
greatness  which  perhaps  is  one  of  its 
most  remarkable;  namely  the  remarkable 
ability  which  it  has  displayed  In  adapting 
to  the  almost  continual  state  of  change 
which  California  has  imdergone  In  the 
98  years  of  the  university's  existence. 
Perhaps  the  secret  of  the  university's 
spectacular  success  in  this  regard  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  haa  always  been  future 
oriented.  While  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  It  hM  also  planned 
for  for  those  of  the  future.  As  Califor- 
nia has  grown  so  has  Its  fabulous  unl- 
verslt.v  struggling  not  only  to  keep  pace 
with  the  present  but  the  future  as  well. 
.M  the  time  of  its  founding,  the  uni- 
versity's "tiny  bank  of  scholars"  num- 
bered 10  faculty  with  38  students.  To- 
day the  university  has  grown  to  an  In- 
stitution with  8  campuses  with  7.245 
full-time  teachers  and  75.672  full- 
time  students.  The  Nation  and  the  world 
are  well  familiar  with  the  university's 
branches  at  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles. 
Now,  I  want  to  focus  my  remarks  on  a 
new  branch  of  the  university,  a  campus 
that  is  truly  of  the  future,  a  campus 
that  Is  assured  of  greatness  in  its  own 
right,  the  University  of  California  at 
Irvine, 

June  20.  1964,  will  be  a  day  the  resi- 
dents of  Orange  County,  Calif.,  will  long 
remember.  On  that  day  President 
Johnson  ofQclally  dedicated  the  newest 
campus  of  the  University  of  California. 

It  was  a  great  honor  for  me  to  share 
the  platform  with  the  President  that  day. 
As  former  chairman  of  California's  State 
Assembly  Committee  on  Education  I  had 
long  been  acquainted  with  the  import- 
ance of  locating  a  branch  of  the  univer- 
sity in  populous  Orange  County.  Care- 
ful and  considered  planning  had  gone 
into  the  selection  of  the  site.  Initial 
surveys  began  as  early  as  1958.  This 
newest  campus  of  the  university  was 
eventually  to  serve  a  population  of  more 
ihan  4  million  residents  in  the  Orange 
County-southeastern  Los   Angeles  area. 

After  considering  23  alternative  site.s 
the  regents  selected  a  1,000-acre  section 
of  the  beautiful  Irvine  Ranch.  The 
board  of  directors  of  the  ranch  voted 
the  1,000  acres  as  a  gift  to  the  university, 
and  on  July  22.  1960.  the  University  of 
California  at  Irvine  became  a  reality. 

The  next  few  years  were  excitingly 
busy  ones.  A  master  plan,  both  for  the 
academic  program,  the  physical  plant 
had  to  be  prepared.     In  1961.  510  addi- 


tional acres  were  added  to  the  campus 
program.  Daniel  Aldrich,  a  renowned 
scientist  with  20  years  of  experience 
with  the  operatlMi  of  the  University  of 
California,  was  selected  as  UCI's  first 
chancellor. 

It  was  during  these  initial  years  that 
UCI  was  developing  into  more  than  a 
great  institution  of  higher  learning. 
Men  with  vision  saw  this  latest  addition 
to  the  University  of  California  as  an  op- 
portuiiity  to  create  an  integral  college 
community.  The  recognition  of  the 
interdependence  of  "town  and  gown"  en- 
couraged the  innovators  to  plan  not  Just 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  Ubrarles, 
but  the  foundations  for  a  whole  new  city. 

The  idea  of  master  planning  a  new 
center  of  learning  with  its  own  urban 
environment  sparked  the  creative  imagi- 
nation of  talented  people  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  around  the  world. 
The  pioneering  University  of  California 
was  about  to  embark  upon  another  ad- 
venture University  of  California  once 
again  was  to  lead  the  way  in  educational 
planning. 

The  program  that  has  since  developed 
has  been  titled  the  "inclusion  plan." 
Envisioned  is  a  community  that  will 
eventually  ser\'ice  a  student  population 
of  27.500  and  a  city  that  will  exceed 
100.000  residents  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
turjv  A  large  proportion  of  residents 
will  be  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  The 
facilities  of  the  city  will  be  designed  to 
service  the  needs  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

Science  oriented  firms  and  craft  in- 
dustry will  be  encouraged  to  develop. 
Envisioned  is  the  welding  together  of 
the  university  with  induistrtes  that  thrive 
and  grow  in  an  intellectually  stimulat- 
ing environment. 

Tills  new  and  exciting  environment 
will  eventually  occupy  10,000  acres.  Ad- 
jacent to  the  university  core  will  be  2,000 
acres  of  the  central  section  of  the  uni- 
versity community.  Some  660  acres  will 
be  devoted  to  neighborhood  type  living 
areas.  Housing  for  students,  faculty,  and 
stafT  will  be  developed  within  this  area. 

As  a  focal  point  for  social,  civic,  cul- 
tural, and  commercial  activity  a  town 
center  of  105  acres  is  contemplated.  The 
concept  for  the  town  center  is  patterned 
after  the  antique  towns  of  Europe  and 
America  where  shops,  offices,  civic  facili- 
ties, and  housing  are  closely  organized 
in  pedestrian  scale.  The  town  will  be 
entirely  oriented  toward  the  campus 
facilitating  strong  physical  ties. 

Additional  acreage  for  recreation  fa- 
cilities, commercial  enterprise,  high- 
density  housing,  residential  housing,  and 
fraternity  housing  are  included  in  the 
plan. 

The  uniqueness  of  Irvine's  physical 
environment  reflects  the  campus'  in- 
tellectual environment  while  the  physical 
campus  and  related  community  are 
designed  to  put  the  modem  scholar  in 
perspective  with  the  times.  The  aca- 
demic program  seeks  to  provide  the  in- 
tellectual tools  necessary  to  put  modem 
times  in  perspective. 

A  statement  of  principle  reflecting  a 
cons^siis  of  UCIs  faculty  begins: 

The  University  of  California  at  Irvine 
Is    a    university    for    the    modern    man.      It 


confronts  the  prospects  of  the  next  century 
with  enthusiasm  It  regards  the  past  with 
resF>ect.  but  without  nostalgia.  It  is  un- 
ashamed of  modem  society:  unlntlmldated 
by  modem  problems;  stimulated  by  modem 
opportunities. 

The  challenge  of  the  present,  the  pro- 
vocative discoveries  still  in  the  future, 
and  attention  to  the  foundations  of  the 
past  will  be  the  environment  of  UCI.  To 
charge  and  stimulate  this  environment  a 
faculty  of  the  highest  quality  is  being 
carefully  recruited. 

Dr.  Frederick  Reiner,  internationally 
renowned  physicist,  has  been  appointed 
dean  of  physical  sciences.  Dr.  Reiner  is 
principally  noted  for  the  discoverj'  of  the 
neutrino,  the  most  elusive  of  elementary 
atomic  particles. 

Arnold  Binder,  professor  of  psychology, 
is  a  recognized  authority  on  statistical 
and  mathematical  analysis  of  problem 
solving  behavior,  learning,  and  group 
leadership.  Prom  Trinity  College.  Ox- 
ford, England,  comes  the  philosophy  pro- 
fessor. Edward  J.  Lemmon.  Professor 
Lemmon  has  been  a  constilting  editor 
for  the  Journal  of  Symbolic  Logic  since 
19S8. 

These  men.  and  the  many  other  prom- 
inent members  of  UCI's  new  faculty  are 
not  content  with  tired  and  stale  methods 
of  teaching.  Their  objective  in  de\'elop- 
ing  the  .self-reliant,  analytical.  Involved 
man.  requires  a  special  attitude  toward 
the  university  by  a  special  kind  of 
faculty,  organized  into  units  promoting 
community,  and  using  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional instruments. 

Continuing.  Dr  J  'W.  Peltson.  in  ar- 
ticulating the  views  of  the  UCI  faculty 
writes : 

We  seek  scholars  and  artists  who  view 
teaching  and  Involvement  In  the  life  of  an 
educational  institution  as  means  tc  supfxart 
.scholarship  and  creative  activity  rather  than 
diversions  from  it  We  ,^eject  the  notion 
that  those  who  have  no  interest  in  or  capac- 
ity for  Bcholarshlp  are  good  teachers;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  we  reject  the  notion 
that  a  list  of  publications  Is  all  that  one 
needs  In  order  to  evaluate  their  scholarship 
or  sultaWllty  for  membership  in  the  Irvine 
academic  community 

Irvine's  embryonic  faculty  of  118  are 
determined  to  set  patterns  of  standards 
that  will  Influence  the  future  character 
of  the  UCI  community : 

We  Imply  a  faculty,  a  student  body  and 
a  state  of  mind  that  is  not  afraid  to  try 

To  the  1  ..S09  people  who  now  compose 
the  first  student  body  the  faculty  has 
said: 

Education  wherever  it  Is  successful  .  .  . 
requires  that  the  student  participate  with 
the  instructor  in  the  essentially  self -cor- 
recting applications  of  intelligence  and 
1  hereby  achieving  se'.f-re'lance  and  wisdom 
;n  dealing  with  new  p-ob;ems  We  shall 

provide  opportunities  for  students  ir  demon- 
strate their  abilities  and  will  give  academic 
credits  for  knowledge  however  It  is  acquired 

And  the  opporiunities  are  being  pro- 
vided The  involved  people  of  Inine 
wasted  no  time  in  concerning  themselves 
with  the  problems  of  their  local  environ- 
ment More  than  130  students  have 
volunteered  their  services  to  the  Orange 
County   neighbori-iood   tutorial   program 
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for  disadvantaged  students.  These  vol- 
unteers have  been  active  In  Santa  Ana, 
Pullerton.  and  Placentla 

Eighteen  UCI  students  are  engaged  In 
dealing  with  the  practical  problems  of 
rapid  urban  growth.  Working  with  offl- 
cials  of  Txistin,  Calif.,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Gordon  Fielding,  of 
UCI  3  Geography  Department,  the  stu- 
dents are  analyzing  the  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  political  factors  influencing 
land  use  choices  Contemplated  future 
studies  will  deal  with  transportation  and 
sanitation  systems,  commercial  struc- 
tures of  shopping  centers,  and  variations 
in  residential  land  use. 

This  cooperative  practical  learning 
laboratory  is  already  proving  to  be  of 
substantial  value  to  the  local  communi- 
ties of  Orange  County  as  well  as  provid- 
ing students  with  a  unique  and  lasting 
educational  experience  The  impact  that 
UCI  will  have  on  the  future  developmient 
of  Orange  County  will  be  enormous.  UCI 
Is  quickly  becoming  one  of  Orange 
County's  most  important  resources. 

The  day  the  university  was  dedicated 
is  still  vivid  in  my  memory.  The  ex- 
citement of  a  Presidential  \1slt,  the  thou- 
sands of  gaily  expectant  people  who  had 
come  to  hear  their  President  and  see  the 
new  campus.  Some.  I  imagine  were  dis- 
appointed when  they  arrived  at  the  uni- 
versity site  only  to  find  gently  rolling 
hills  overlooking  the  headwaters  of  New- 
fiort  Bay  Construction  on  the  first 
buildings  had  just  begun,  and  except  for 
a  few  hastily  constructed  temporary  fa- 
cilities, the  reality  of  a  great  center  of 
leaming-to-be  weis  hardly  evident. 

I  remember  loolcing  out  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowds  to  the  empty  acres  where 
cattle  were  still  allowed  to  graze  trying 
to  visualize  the  changes  that  20  years 
would  make.  A  great  library  of  more 
than  500.000  volimies.  Creative  archi- 
tecture housing  classrooms  and  labora- 
tories, academic  facilities  homogeneously 
clustered,  housing  enough  to  accommo- 
date 50  percent  of  the  student  popula- 
tion ;  an  exciting  town  center  with  book- 
stores and  small  shops;  developing  in- 
dustry and  residential  housing;  and  a 
stimulating,  intellectually  paced  popu- 
lace pursuing  knowledge  and  progress 

One  year  after  the  dedication  Irvine 
was  accommodating  Its  first  students,  its 
first  lectures  and  experiments.  Last 
Saturday  Irvine  held  Its  first  commence- 
ment exercises.  In  all  there  were  13 
graduates.  10  bachelors,  and  3  masters 
A  humble  beginning  perhaps,  but  no  less 
humble  than  the  University  of  Calif or- 
nlas  first  graduating  class  of  three. 
Ninety-six  years  after  the  university's 
first  commencement  exercises.  UCI.  the 
seventh  campus  in  the  system,  awarded 
degrees  to  13  students. 

Look  magazine  recently  described  the 
silent  revolution  taking  place  in  Califor- 
nia. The  magazine  described  California 
as  a  "turned  on  "  people  whose  new  rules 
were  challenging  the  frontiers  of  the 
intellect  much  in  the  same  nianner  that 
our  forefathers  challenged  America's 
western  frontier.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  the  great  pioneer  on  this  "new 
frontier"'  of  the  intellect. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  best  explanations 
of  the  university's  role  in  meeting  the 
chciUenge  of  the  Intellectual  frontier  was 
Included  in  the  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  faculty  of  UCI: 

We  view  the  activities  within  the  univer- 
sity as  «  continuum  aiid  tJtie  educational 
experience*  afi  a  seamleea  encounter  with 
knowledge,  human  vitality,  and  vlBlon  We 
care  desperately  about  the  individual  student 
who  cares  desperately  about  maUng  sense  out 
of  his  life  We  want  to  conimunlcate  the 
sense  that  one  Is  constantly  becoming,  that 
no  one  arrives,  and  that  the  university  ex- 
perience Is  being  and  becoming,  not  watching 
and  waiting. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
my  colleague  on  the  very  fine  statement 
he  has  made.  I  certainly  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  cormnenting  upon 
one  of  the  great  Institutions  of  learning 
of  all  time,  the  University  of  California. 

As  you  know,  during  the  past  few 
months  I  have  been  particularly  aware — 
and  on  occasion  painfully  so — of  the 
vast  diversity  that  exists  within  the  uni- 
versity. May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
while  .some  have  looked  askance  on  re- 
cent events  in  Berkeley  it  is  this  excite- 
ment and  stimulation  that  makes  for 
greatness  in  a  university.  I  am  proud 
not  only  to  include  the  oldest  of  the  nine 
campuses  of  the  University  of  California 
in  my  district,  but  also  proud  to  be  one 
of  its  graduates  and  a  member  of  its 
community.  To  those  who  exhibit  con- 
cern over  the  future  of  the  university 
let  me  say  that  I  think  It  wlU  be  bright 
indeed. 

Much  has  been  written  during  the  past 
2  years  about  the  Berkeley  campus 
of  the  university.  Unfortunately  the 
vast  bulk  of  this  material  has  been  di- 
rected in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize 
only  the  conflict  and  confrontation,  the 
beat  and  the  bizarre,  the  violent  and  the 
vulgar  Today  I  should  like  to  add  to 
the  effort  of  setting  that  record  straight 

Before  turning  to  the  accomplishments 
of  the  university  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  one  of  the  real  educa- 
tional statesmen  of  this  generation. 
Many  of  my  following  remarks  will,  in 
fact,  reflect  the  leadership  that  Clark 
Kerr  has  exhibited  first  as  chancellor  of 
the  Berkeley  campus,  and  since  1958.  as 
president  of  the  University  of  California. 
In  the  face  of  vast  criticism  from  both 
the  left  and  the  right.  Clark  Kerr  has 
directed  the  university  to  unparalleled 
heights  during  a  period  of  incredible 
growth  and  expansion.  With  vision  and 
determination  he  has  moved  to  accom- 
modate the  demands  of  size  without 
sacrificing  the  achievement  of  academic 
excellence.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  work  with  him  during  this 
period  were  justly  proud  when,  in  a  re- 
cent report,  the  American  Council  of 
Education  noted  that  Berkeley  today  has 
"the  best  balanced,  distinguished  gjTid- 
uate  school  In  the  country' 


Joining  President  Kerr  is  the  new 
chancellor  at  Berkeley.  Dr.  Roger  Heym. 
who  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  tti^ 
has  exhibited  a  deep  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  the  academic  community  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  Berkeley's  outetand* 
Ing  position  In  American  higher  educa- 
tion. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  oversimplify 
and  make  a  caricature  of  Berkeley  of 
almost  comic  proportions,  for  example,  is 
the  recent  issue  of  Look  magazine  which 
cited  as  a  "classic  Berkeley  coed"  a  Chi- 
cago-bom, beauty  contest  winner  who 
smokes  cigars  aoid  marches  in  VE)C 
parades.  This  was  an  extraordinarily 
charming  girl  but,  I  hasten  to  add,  hardly 
typical. 

The  vast  bulk  of  Berkeley  undergrad- 
uates are  Califomians.  Although  beau- 
tiful, the  majority  of  our  coeds  have  not 
won  a  beauty  contest,  possibly  because 
there  are  not  enough  contests.  There 
were  only  a  relatively  small  number  of 
student  marchers.  Finally,  while  I  do 
not  think  a  survey  has  been  taken,  my 
Impression  is  that  most  of  the  women  at 
Berkeley  do  not  smoke  cigars 

Par  more  balanced  and  perceptive,  Mr 
Speaker,  is  the  penetrating  study  made 
by  A.  H.  Raskin,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
that  appeared  in  the  Time  magazine  for 
January  30,  1966.  I  should  like  to  Insert 
this  article  by  Mr.  Raskin,  entitled  "I'm 
Just  Here  To  Study. "  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

•"I'M  Joax  HcRK  To  Stx'dt'" 
(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 

The  voice  was  earnest:  it  was  also  loud  a.<<  It 
trumpeted  through  the  loudspealtere 
"There  Is  a  vacuum  on  this  campus  that 
must  be  filled,  '  a  stocky  youth  shouted  into 
the  microphone.  But  the  vacuum  was 
mostly  of  audience.  Hundreds  of  students 
walked  unconcernedly  past,  seemingly  ob- 
livious to  the  hortatory  cascade  The  only 
listener*  were  three  other  young  men  await- 
ing their  turns  at  the  microphone 

That  was  Berkeley's  much-con%-erted  open 
forum  one  sun -splashed  noon  hour  recently 
in  the  plaza  outside  Sproul  Hall,  the  admin- 
istration building,  which  student  rebels  at 
the  University  of  California  had  converted 
Into  a  cradle  of  liberty  in  a  tumultuous  sit-in 
a  year  aRO  The  evangels  of  unrestricted  free 
speech  had  won  a^eement  from  the  admin- 
istration to  allow  any  campus  organization 
to  Invite  speakers  and  broadcast  Its  messages, 
no  matter  how  antl-Establisiiment.  over  the 
ampllf\-lng  system  so  long  as  advance  ar- 
rangements were  made. 

A  year-long  parade  of  remake- the- world 
types,  from  every  shade  of  the  political  spec- 
tr\im.  has  left  ears  so  bent  that  the  orators 
now  drown  In  their  own  unheard  exhorta- 
tions. The  day  after  the  un-rally.  the  micro- 
phone stood  In  the  only  island  of  silence  on 
the  buzzing,  swinging  plaza  No  group  had 
even  bothered  to  apply  for  Its  use 

.\  visitor  returning  to  Berkeley  12  months 
after  "the  seizure  of  the  Winter  Palace"— 
the  faintly  mocking  descriptive  that  faculty 
sophisticates  have  borrowed  from  the  upris- 
ing against  Russia's  Czar  In  1917— finds  a  de- 
gree of  serenity  that  puzzles  the  studenu 
themselvee.  So  captive  have  they  tiecome  to 
their  own  public  image — battlers  cuiainst  a 
computerized  educational  system  .n  a  Jello 
society  dominated  by  the  military-Industrial 
complex— that  the  almoet  invariable  inlUal 
respoilBe  to  my  questions  about  how  they 
thought  tiunga  stood  on  the  campus  now 
was  "You  dont  want  to  talk  to  me.  I'm 
Just  here  to  study  "* 
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It  took  a  while  to  persuade  them  that,  old- 
fashioned  us  the  Idea  might  seem,  there  were 
still  pe<>ple  who  thought  that  stiuiying  was 
what  universities  were  for  and  that  their 
thoughts  might  be  no  less  newsworUiV  tJisui 
those  of  students  who  blared  theirs  through 
the  fiimpus  sound  system.  A  highly  unsci- 
entific sampling  Indicated  that  the  "I'm  Just 
here  tJJ  study"  crowd  outnumbered  the 
acuvlsts  by  32  to  3. 

There  Is  little  direct  carry-over  of  the  old 
Free  Speech  Movement,  the  vanguard  force 
that  kept  the  campus  on  a  .sputtering  fuse 
for  three  months  last  winter  through  adroit 
management  of  the  student  anger  aroused  by 
a  series  of  administration  blunders,  (The 
first  and  worst  of  these  was  the  shutting  off 
of  the  Bancroft  Strip,  which  had  served  a-s 
the  sole  on-campus  escape  valve  for  releasing 
political  energies  through  recruitment  for 
civU-nghts  picket  lines  or  ofT-canipus  parti- 
san rallies.  Canceled  almost  at  once,  this 
order  left  a  residue  of  disciplinary  issues  that 
provided  the  ammunition  for  most  of  the 
sutjsequent  upheavals.  The  cUmax  came 
with  the  Sproul  Hall  sit-in  and  the  Ciirtlng 
off  to  ]all  of  800  demonstrators,  unaong  them 
scores  i>f  the  university's  brighte.st  students 
The  F  S  M.  strategy  Through  the  whole  Im- 
probable chain  of  events  was  built  on  the 
application  to  alma  mtter  of  the  principles 
of  civil  disobedience  the  student  rebels  had 
learned  m  battling  for  Negro  rights  in  Miksie- 
Bippi  and  -Mabamu.) 

Mario  Savlo,  the  charismatic  sophomore 
wlio  became  the  best-known  of  all  the 
F,S,M  s  crusaders  against  "the  knowledge 
fiictory."  has  gone  off  to  Orford  with  the  wife 
he  learned  to  love  on  the  student  picket  line. 
His  friends  say  he  wanted  a  quieter  environ- 
ment in  which  to  rethink  some  of  his  ideas 
on  life  and  politics;  the  quiet  may  be  Inter- 
rupted by  the  fact  that  a  son  arrived  a  few 
days  before  the  Dec.  2  anniversary  of  the 
Berkeley  sit-in.  A  more  serious  interruption 
may  come  when  the  appeals  courts  \n  Cali- 
fornia hand  down  a  final  ruling  on  tiie  prison 
sentences  both  Savlos  were  given  for  their 
part  in  the  demonstration — 130  days  for  htm 
and  45  for  her.  In  the  meantime,  he  is 
majoring  In  physics  and  Mrs,  Savlo  hopes  to 
complete  a  doctoral  diseertatlon  in  philos- 
ophy. 

Many  of  their  old  associates  in  the  P.S.M. 
steering  committee  have  also  left  Berkeley  or 
have  gone  back  to  study  as  a  relatively  full- 
time  campus  endeavor.  A  few  have  switched 
to  positions  of  leadership  In  the  V'letnam 
Day  Committee — an  amorphous  group  dedi- 
cated to  getting  th^,J7nlted  States  out  of 
Vietnam — but  others  are  on  the  sidelines 
even  when  the  V.D.C.  stages  Us  mass  demon- 
strations. One  who  upped  anchor  is  Albert 
Utewka,  holder  of  a  master's  degree  In  Eng- 
lish, whose  last  major  task  on  campus  was  to 
raise  MOO.OOO  In  bail  for  the  Sproul  Hall  de- 
fendants. He  left  In  October  to  take  a  Job 
with  a  New  York  book  publisher,  rather  than 
embark  on  a  life  career  as  a  "rebel  youth," 
His  departure  implied  no  belief,  however, 
that  the  P,8.M,  had  faUed  to  achieve  bene- 
ficial resuiu  in  shaking  frozen  thought  pat- 
terns on  the  campus.  In  the  Bay  area  and  In 
the  nation  at  large.  "Our  aim  was  to  pro- 
mote debate,  not  to  preach  certainties:  and 
»^e  believe  we  did  succeed  at  all  levels  in 
making  people  aware  of  trends  that  bothered 
us  In  our  society."  Lltewka  says. 

My  wanderings  around  Berkeley  Indicated 
that,  whatever  the  Impact  on  thought  proc- 
esses In  the  outside  world,  the  Jolt  supplied 
by  the  P  S.M.  had  given  a  large  part  of  the 
'tudent  body  a  more  sophisticated  concern 
«".ih  politics.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
i^vuision  against  the  hyperbolic  involve- 
ment of  a  year  ago.  and  particularly  against 
such  Juvenile  forms  of  protest  as  the  Filthy 
^eech  Movement  that  erupted  la^t  spring. 
That  aberrational  exercise  Involved  the  pa- 


rading of  four-letter  words  as   evidence  of 

liberation  from  the  constraints  of  bour- 
geois morality.  Today  many  students  ap- 
pear to  have  tuned  up,  not  out.  in  the  qual- 
ity of  their  political  Interest,  This  is  no 
dull,  dead  campus  in  which  devotion  tC' 
studies  implies  total  detachment  from  tem- 
poral affairs. 

Listen  to  Barr>-  Kingman,  an  economics 
senior  and  president  of  the  Inter-Fraternity 
Council,  whose  blond  hair,  pink  cheeks  and 
regular  features  make  him  a  prototype  of  tlie 
all-Amerlcan  young  man;  Kingman  is  the 
antithesis  of  everything  the  FS.M,  ever  be- 
lieved in.  yet  it  Is  plain  that  he  has  not  been 
untouched  by  Its  efforts  to  break  the  "idiot 
pattern"  of  traditional  multiversity  thought: 
•'The  heart  and  guts  of  this  university  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  turmoil  of  the  last 
year.  The  outside  press  and  the  politicians 
bave  contorted  It  Into  something  dlriy.  but 
the  historic  function  of  a  minority  group  in 
any  democracy  is  to  make  the  majority  ana- 
lyze and  defend  Its  views  'When  you  have 
a  society  that  allows  dissident  groups  like  the 
F.S.M  free  expression,  you  know  you're  not  in 
a  closed  society;  the  only  limit  tliere  Is  on 
improving  that  society  Is  how  imaginative 
you  are  In  making  proposals  for  change.  One 
thing  you  can't  say  about  this  ur.lversity  is 
that  It  Is  stagnant.  Ideas  run  free  because 
people  aren't  afraid  of  ideas," 

As  one  device  in  their  war  of  ideas  with  the 
■Vietnam  Day  Committee,  Kingman  and  the 
Greek-letter  societies  spo'nsored  a  Thanks- 
giving blood  drive  for  the  American  troops 
in  Vietnam  to  coincide  with  a  "brlng-the- 
boys-home"  march  put  on  by  the  committee. 
The  yield  was  635  pints  of  blood.  Last  month 
the  fraternities  and  sororities  Invited  200 
fliers  and  sailors  from  the  carrier  Midway  to 
dinner  and  a  basketball  game.  Now  KUig- 
man  is  trying  to  persuade  people  ranging 
from  Vice  President  Ht-MPHRET  to  Ronald 
Reagan  to  speak  at  Spring  'Week  ceremonies 
on  the  campus  In  March. 

,  But  his  operation  is  puny  by  contrast  wltir^ 
^le  professionalism  I  found  a  few  blocks/off 
cwnpus  in  the  dingy  frame  house  wher^*"  the 
V\D  C  has  11.S  headquarters.  Not  long  ago 
tlif  committee  distributed  leaflets  to  -mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  urging  thetfi  to  do 
as  little  fighting  as  they  had  to  dq/ln  Viet- 
nam and  preferably  to  do  none  at  all.  even 
If  it  meant  court  martial.  'This  counael. 
coupleo-v^lth  the  stagmg  of  wi«Iy  publicized 
protest  Hi^rches  against  UiS'^lnvolvement  In 
Vietnam,  brought  fron/wounded  troops  in 
tlie  combat  zoue_il££Lii*U'!Btion8  so  bitter  that 
they  made  Berkeley  sound  like  a  suburb  of 
Hanoi  or  Peking. 

Mike  O'Hanlon,  who  was  bounced  out  of 
the  Cardinal  Hayes  High  School  in  New  York 
eight  years  ago  and  has  been  kicking  around 
the  country  ever  since.  Introduced  himself 
lus  the  V.D.C.  editor.  He  filled  my  aj-ms  wltJh 
leaflets,  including  the  one  that  has  been 
causing  all  the  clamor  about  telling  O.I's  not 
to  fight.  He  also  cheerfully  displayed  a 
basketful  of  condemnatory  mall  "Btirn,  you 
dirty  animalistic  Commies,  burn."  one  letter 
said.  Another  enclosed  a  razor  blade  with  a 
suggestion  thiat  the  beatniks  on  the  com- 
mittee tise  It  to  save  or  to  "slosh  the  wrtsts 
if  life  gets  to  be  too  much  for  you." 

The  committee  has  a  dozen  full-time 
workers,  eacii  of  whom  gets  $100  a  month  and 
none  of  whom  is  currently  a  student,  A 
blond  2-year-old  vanders  around  the  head- 
quarters and  there  are  bottomless  bags  of 
cookies  for  staff  and  volimteers.  but  no  In- 
efficiency goes  with  the  Informality.  It  Is  a 
very  purposeful  place.  The  day  I  stopped  tn. 
the  committee's  co-chairman  had  gone  to  Jail 
for  a  demonstration  denouncing  Gen.  Max- 
■«-ell  D.  T.iylor  as  a  "war  criminal";  three 
other  V.D.C  leaders  'wsere  scheduled  to  fol- 
low him  behind  bars.  Everybody  seemed  to 
be    taking    It    phUoeophically.     "You    cant 


work  up  much  feeling  abcut  going  to  Jail 
around  here:  It's  sort  of  commonplace,"  said 
a  girl  the  police  ha<l  decided  not  to  book 

One  of  the  paid  workers  is  Robert  Hurwltt 
of  Scarsdaie,  who  was  graduated  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  from  the  New  York  University  in  1964 
and  got  his  master's  degree  In  English  at 
Berkeley  last  June  He  decided  to  interrupt 
his  doctoral  studies  In  September  so  he  could 
speak  out  more  vigorously  for  peace  talks 
w-lth  the  Vletcong 

Another  paid  worker,  Anita  Frankel  cf  Tea- 
neck.  N.J  ,  went  to  Antioch  for  a  year  and 
then  ,s.pent  three  semesters  at  Berkeley  before 
deciding  that  It  was  absurd  to  keep  studying 
I2th-ceniury  Chinese  history  when  there  was 
"such  a  psychotic  attitude  In  this  country 
towitrd  China  " 

She  thinks  the  United  States  should  lust 
tret  out  of  Vietnam  "'What  right  do  we  have 
to  demand  negotiations  when  we  are  In  there 
Illegally?"  she  asks  A  disciple  of  Sartre  and 
Camus,  she  8f>eRks  In  great  emotional  throbs 
T^ie  "'very  beautiful  and  rewarding  three 
months"  she  has  spent  with  the  V  D  C,  have 
perfiiaded  her  that  she  ought  to  go  back  to 
school  next  month  and  concentrate  on  com- 
munication and  political  argumentAtlon 

Hur'Wltt  and  others  will  probably  resume 
their  studies,  too,  and  the  committee  contem- 
plates 'a  major  reorganization,"  Some  sus- 
pect It  may  be  reorganized  out  of  existence, 
but  that  Is  denied 

Back  on  campus  I  find  myself  In  conver- 
sation with  a  srudent  who  has  remained 
eerenely  disengaged  from  al!  the  turmoil 
over  P,S,M  and  VDC  He  Is  Nell  Keane,  a 
thin,  languid  senior,  who  c-tant  from  Dublin 
four  years  ago  to  study  phyeScs  at  Berkeley, 
"Political  EictUity  boree  me,"  he  say  his  back 
turned  to  the  row  of  little  tables  on  the  plaza 
at  which  student  proeelytlzers  seek  to  enlist 
converts  for  causes  ranging  from  lerallzlng 
abortions  to  recognizing  Red  China,  "It  Is 
all''Jtir~a^tractlon  People  Interesi,  me,  not 
/mob  behaVtsj;,  FYom  an  academic  standpoint 
this  Is  a  brllUaJit  institution,  but  in  terms  of 
the  htiman  condition  it  Is  far  from  brilliant. 
The  pointleasnest  of  It  all;  it  is  much  too 
big."  \ 

This  echo  of  the  Wl  rebel  charge  that  the 
"multiversity"  degracwelts  undergraduates  to 
the  insignificance  of  I3JkI.  numbers  gets  no 
support  from  Bandy  Rjldenbach,  a  sopho- 
more, who  has  lived  in  Berkeley  all  her  life, 
but  who  sfjent  her  fresthman  year  at  Cal's 
Santa  Barbara  campus.  Sandy  finds  Berkeley 
ft  "much  more  stimulating"  institution  in 
every  reei>ect,  even  though  Its  27,000  students 
make  It  three  times  as  big  as  Santa  Barbara 
Her  enthusiasm  is  undlsturt>ed  by  the  criti- 
cisms of  her  father,  who  got  his  own  medical 
degree  at  Berkeley  and  Is  now  back  for  grad- 
uate courses  in  public  health.  He  shares 
the  F.8.M.  'View  of  the  university  as  a  factory 
and  a  breeder  of  allenatJoo. 

Mitsuru  Ikuta,  a  freshman  from  San  Josd, 
is  as  out  of  sympathy  as  Sandy  with  such 
complaint*,  "Tou  are  lost  only  if  you  allow 
yourself  to  become  lost,"'  he  says.  "If  you 
have  your  owm  Interests,  there  Is  plenty  to 
keep  you  alive  here  and  you  never  have  to 
worry  about  being  able  to  listen  to  another 
point  of  view  on  practically  anything,"  What 
with  his  studies  In  the  biologlcai  sdencee  and 
dally  practice  for  the  wrestling  team  (he  is 
in  the  11 5-pound  cla«l ,  Ikuta  finds  It  "really 
a  hassle — but  tremendously  exciting," 

Prom  the  president  of  the  official  student 
government — Jerrj-  Goldstein  of  Los  Angeles, 
a  senior  In  food  chenUstry — comes  the  flat 
statement  that  Berkeley  Is  a  vastly  better 
place  to  go  to  school  now  than  It  was  before 
all  the  shooting  began  His  opinion  is  of 
some  importance  because  he  successfully 
challenged  SLATE,  the  left-oriented  political 
party  that  has  long  dominated  Berkeley 
student  elections,  to  win  the  presidency  by 
a  3-to-l  margin  last  June      He  campaigned 
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on  tbe  plaUorm  Uiat  changes  were  needed 
at  Berkeley,  but  that  Uiey  need  not  be 
brought  about  through  direct  conaict. 

Goldstein's  opumlsm  that  Berkeley  will 
become  a  nntlonwlde  model  Ih  educational 
reform  and  constructive  Intra  university  rela- 
tions haa  not  been  shaken  by  the  lact  that 
Inheritors  of  the  P,S.M  s  militant  tradlUon 
scored  a  sweeping  comeback  in  November 
electltms  for  a  coostltutional  convention  to 
get  rid  of  "Mickey  Mouse  undergraduate 
government"  and  give  student*  a  more  as- 
sertive voice  In  campus  affairs. 

Nor  doee  he  And  anything  either  strange 
or  upeettlng  In  the  fact  that  the  highest 
vote  In  an  undergraduate  election  to  choose 
for  student  members  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee on  revising  campus  fwUtlcal  rules  went 
to  21-year-old  Bettina  Aptheker,  a  Junior 
who  not  only  admits  but  boasts  that  she  is  a 
Communist.  Her  designation  has  been  de- 
nounced by  conservative  legislators  of  both 
paj-ties  as  evidence  of  galloping  subversion 
on  the  Cal  campus.  "Maybe  a  course  In 
democracy  for  all  university  students  is  in 
order,"  Intoned  State  Treasurer  Bert  A.  Betts, 
a  Democrat.  And  he  added  a  warning  that 
the  state's  credit  rating  would  sufTer— the 
last  of  all  argumente  to  impress  a  Berkeley 
student  of  any  political  persuasion. 

Goldstein,  as  the  voice  of  middle-roadlsm. 
believes  that  part  of  the  explanation  for  the 
Aptheker  victory  lies  in  the  students'  weari- 
ness of  repeated  votes  on  virtually  every- 
thing. In  the  complicated  November  ballot- 
ing, only  a  little  over  one-quarter  of  tbe 
16,600  undergraduates  bothered  to  go  to  the 
polls.  In  two  more  recent  elections,  the  ratio 
has  been,  smaller  still.  But  more  important 
than  apathy  In  giving  the  daughter  of  Her- 
bert Aptheker,  the  chief  theoretician  of 
American  Communism,  her  big  vote  was  that 
in  the  tangled  ultraleftism  of  Berkeley's 
avant  garde  an  orthodox  ComxnunlBt  la  a 
relative  conservative.  In  the  P,S.M.  the 
political  In-flghtlng  got  so  tough  last  year 
that  even  pro-Peking  activists  found  them- 
selves stigmatized  as  "marshmallow  Iifaolsts." 
Mlfls  Aptheker  has  been  at  palna  to  earn 
recognition  in  the  protest  movement  as  a 
moderate,  rather  than  an  extremist.  "She 
is  one  of  our  most  responsible  radicals,"  says 
Goldstein.  A  lot  of  our  students  feel  she 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  subversive  to  be  a 
Communist.  They  think  of  her  as  a  'good 
Joe'  who  haa  tried  to  discoura^^  far-out 
activities." 

Her  anxiety  to  keep  from  being  branded 
as  a  blind  follower  of  the  Moscow  party  line 
found  expression  just  before  the  Christmas 
holiday  In  a  letter  she  wrote  to  Tbe  O&ily 
Callfornlan.  the  student  newspaper.  It  was 
an  Indirect  answer  to  a  communication  from 
a  graduate  student  chiding  her  father  for 
falling  back  on  charges  of  "Fascism"  and 
"cold-war  propa^nda"  when  challenged  to 
rebuke  the  Soviet  Union  for  Jailing  such  lit- 
eracy critics  as  Andrei  Slnyavsky.  Miss 
Aptheker  wrote  that  she  found  "Inexcus- 
able" tbe  official  Sovet  silence  on  the 
charges  against  Slnyavsky  and  that  abe  op- 
posed unequivocally  "the  arrest  of  an  author 
for  what  he  writes."  Commented  one  fac- 
ulty observer:  "Bettina  makes  sure  tbat  her 
liberal  flank  is  never  turned." 

With  so  safe-and-sane  a  leftist — especially 
one  who  bad  ostentatiously  announced  Just 
before  tbe  balloting  that  she  bad  boen  a 
Communist  so  long  that  she  was  liable  to 
•  la-milllon  In  fine*  and  5.000  years  In  prison 
for  falling  to  register  with  the  Oovem- 
ment — what  better  way  for  an  emancipated 
student  body  to  demonstrate  its  rejection  of 
tbe  "hypocntcal"  standards  of  tbe  adult 
community  than  by  putting  her  on  tbe  com- 
nilttee  to  help  write  new  regulations  govern- 
ing campus  politics? 

Hypocrisy  is  tbe  big  focus  of  tbe  students' 
grievance    against   society   these   days.     The 


moet  popular  placards  at  tbe  VX>.C.  are 
those  labeling  President  Johnson  a  "hypo- 
crite'  on  the  Vietnamese  war,  and  few 
speeches  are'  made  outside  Sproul  Hall  in 
which  the  word  does  not  turn  up  at  least  a 
dosen  times  in  condemnation  of  some  phase 
of  American  life.  "The  vital  center  of  stu- 
dent politics  Is  the  gap  between  what  society 
say  Its  values  are  and  how  it  acts,"  is  the  way 
Chancellor  Roger  W.  Heyns  sees  It  as  he 
rounds  out  his  first  semester. 

Heyns,  a  post-revolution  imptort  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  has  put  together  an 
administrative  staff  that  seeks  to  combat 
this  cynical  undergraduate  estimate  of  con- 
temporary morality  through  what  amounts 
to  a  three-way  stretch.  His  aim  is  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  dissent,  the  intellectual 
quality  of  the  university  and  the  public  or- 
der of  the  Berkeley  conununity. 

By  way  of  demonstrating  that  he  Is  no 
Iron  Chancellor  In  the  Bismarck  mold.  Heyns 
maintains  liaison  w^ith  student  organizations 
through  John  Searle.  a  philosophy  professor, 
who  was  one  of  the  P.S.M.'s  most  ardent  fac- 
ulty boosters  In  the  days  of  the  great  rebel- 
lion. His  switch  to  quarterback  on  the  ad- 
ministration team  has  caused  little  percep- 
tible change  In  Searle's  appearance  or  view- 
point. 

A  short.  Intense  man,  little  older  than  the 
students  he  confers  with,  Searle  paces  up 
and  down  In  his  tiny  office  with  the  energy 
of  a  caged  tiger.  His  tie  Is  askew,  and  a 
black  pullover  sweater  takes  the  place  of  a 
Jacket.  "We  bad  a  revolution  on  this  cam- 
pus," he  says,  "and  our  task  this  year  is  to 
consolidate  the  various  fruits  of  that  revolu- 
tion. There  are  two  big  obstacles.  One  Is 
the  outside  pressure  from  farces  In  the  Leg- 
islature or  politicians  generally:  the  other  is 
the  danger  of  more  Infantile  extremism  on 
campus  such  as  the  obscenity  Issue  we  had 
last  spring." 

Searle  believes  that  "the  whole  place  woke 
up  last  year."  All  his  colleagues  on  the 
Chancellor's  staff  agree,  but  moet  seem  happy 
that  a  lot  of  the  ebullience  haa  finally 
drained  out  of  the  awakening.  The  current 
task  as  Heyns  sees  It,  Is  to  analyze  the  extent 
to  which  some  students  may  become  educa- 
tional casualtlea  as  a  result  of  over-Involve- 
ment In  polltlca.  He  has  been  able  to  raise 
such  ticklish  questions  without  stirring  new 
feeurs  that  the  university  Is  trying  to  clamp 
down  or  to  appease  Its  external  critics.  But 
there  is  srtlll  enough  disquiet  to  cause  Heyns 
to  call  himself  "tbe  commander  of  an  out- 
post where  mo«t  of  the  shooting  is  between 
our  sentries  and  our  own  patrols;  we  cant 
seem  to  hold  our  Are  until  we  really  locate 
the  enemy,  or  find  out  If  there  is  one." 

Where  political  activities  have  transgressed 
the.mlnUnal  rules  that  now  apply,  the  rules 
have  been  enforced — decisively  but  without 
a  riot  call.  Thus,  when  the  VU  C  put  a 
huge  easel  In  the  middle  of  the  plaza  In 
defiance  of  a  regulation  limiting  displays 
to  poeter  size,  the  administration  did  not 
retreat  from  a  challenge  to  "take  It  down  if 
you  think  you  can."  There  was  no  dramatic 
confrontation'.  Just  a  call  from  the  Chan- 
cellor's office  to  campus  Janitors  to  haul 
away  tbe  sign.     They  did. 

Tlie  really  basic  changes,  however,  are  not 
In  such  tesu  of  will  but  In  attempts  at  edu- 
cational Innovation.  Berkeley  Is  trying  to 
use  Its  bigness  as  an  asset  In  enriching  .the 
learning  process  for  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores, the  great  unwashed  in  the  PS  M. 
uprising.  In  many  ways,  the  rebellion's 
central  point  was  to  force  a  reassessment  of 
the  faculty  conceit  that  students  are  an 
Irrelevant  obstruction  In  a  great  research 
institution  concerned  with  pushing  out  tbe 
boundaries  of  knowledge. 

One  approach  to  reform  Is  being  made 
through  a  special  school  for  150  freshmen 
in  an  old  Tudor  fraternity  house  on  the  edge 


of  the  campus.  In  an  atmosphere  remlnij- 
cent  of  the  Experimental  College  run  at  Wis- 
consin in  the  thlrUes  by  Alexander 
Melklejohn,  the  students  spent  last  semester 
learning  about  the  Age  of  Pericles.  Tliig 
semester  they  turn  to  Cromwell's  England  in 
a  routlneless  system  of  learning  that  aban- 
dons the  whole  concept  of  the  course  or  even 
of  formal  Instruction. 

Joseph  Tussman.  a  professor  of  philosophy 
has  recruited  a  mathematician,  a  p>oet,  a 
lawyer  and  a  political  scientist  to  serve  on  the 
faculty  with  him.  and  things  couldn't  be 
more  different  from  the  old  P.S.M.  nightmare 
of  a  "computerized  conveyor  belt"  A  half- 
dozen  boys  and  girls  discuss  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  before  a  big  fireplace.  They  sit 
on  two  battered  lounges  salvaged  from  the 
Law  School;  one  boy  is  stretched  out  on  the 
floor.  Samuel  Schaaf.  a  professor  of  aero- 
dynamics and  also  chairman  of  Berkeley's 
public-school  board,  arguee  amiably  with 
two  students  In  an  alcove.  "So  you  dont 
think  much  of  my  interpretation,"  he  says. 
When  they  confirm  their  dissent,  he  doesnt 
stomp  into  the  office  and  demand  that  they 
be  booted  out  for  insubordination.  "I'm  hav- 
ing a  ball,"  he  tells  me  later.  "I'm  reading 
this  sttifl  for  the  first  time.  Just  as  they  are. 
It's  amazing,  the  depths  of  their  perception." 

The  students  take  no  examinations  and 
get  no  punitive  grades;  the  decision  on 
whether  they  pass  or  fall  is  based  on  periodic 
papers  they  turn  In  on  themes  that  interest 
them.  Tussman  Insists  that  they  are  getting 
more  individual  attention  than  any  other 
freshmen  at  Berkeley.  "One  of  the  things 
our  students  feel  moet  at  final  exam  time  is 
guilt  about  enjoying  themselves  so  much 
when  their  friends  are  working  so  hard  and 
feeling  so  miserable,"  he  declares.  Some  pro- 
fessors outside  the  p>rogram  view  it  with  leas 
enthusiasm.  They  feel  Tussman's  students 
win  be  lost  when  they  complete  their  two 
experimental  years  and  move  back  Into  th« 
regular  curriculum  to  qualify  for  their  de- 
grees. Tussman  himself  acknowledges  that 
he  may  find  It  bard  to  get  five  more  profes- 
sors to  teach  in  a  second  round  of  the 
experiment. 

A  much  larger  attempt  to  reorganize  teach- 
ing methods  is  being  made  by  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Acadenalc  Senate  headed  by 
Charlee  Muscatine,  a  professor  of  English 
"We  hope  to  come  up  in  February  with  an- 
swers to  what  we  believe  Is  a  worldwide 
crisis  In  education  and  In  the  relations  be- 
tween education  and  society."  he  says.  A  lot 
of  the  focus  will  be  on  trying  to  apply  to  the 
multiversity  techniques  that  have  long  been 
used  in  small  liberal-arts  colleges  like  Sarah 
Lawrence. 

Muscatine  describee  the  lengths  to  which 
the  faculty  committee  has  gone  to  solicit  stu- 
dent Ideas — paid  ads  In  The  Dally  Cal,  ques- 
tionnaires to  3.000  undergraduates,  10  open 
meetings  and  the  enrollment  of  1.^  students 
as  members  of  Its  staff.  As  he  talks,  a  grad- 
uate student  In  tbe  Bob  Dylan  mold  strays 
In — blue  denims,  high  brown  boots,  curly  hair 
and  a  giant  Coke  bottle  In  his  hand.  He 
volunteers  an  Idea  or  two.  then  disappears 
as  casually  as  he  arrived. 

The  real  resistance  to  the  prospective  re- 
forms is  likely  to  come  from  the  faculty. 
"No  one  can  be  more  conservative  than  « 
professor  when  It  comes  to  educational  re- 
form," says  Muscatine.  The  indications  of 
faculty  holdbacks  are  already  so  widespread 
that  the  next  battle  of  Berkeley  may  pre- 
sent the  Ironic  spectacle  of  an  undergraduate 
push  to  preserve  the  report  of  an  Academic 
Senate  committee  against  repudiation  by  the 
Senate  itself. 

The  basic  problem  Is  sUll  the  old  one  of 
"publish  or  perish."  with  its  heavy  primacy 
for  research  over  teaching.  Listen  In  on 
this  colloquy  between  two  economics  pro- 
fessors and  the  head  of  the  union  that  repre- 
sents   362    graduate    srtudents   who  serve  as 
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teaching  assistante  at  Berkeley.  Sidney 
ln«rman,  the  union  head,  who  used  to  be 
an  auto  worker  In  BufTalo  and  Is  now  study- 
ing for  a  Ph.  D.,  says  that  the  PS  M  revolt 
hfts  caused  teaching  to  come  up  at  least  a 
little  in  the  faculty's  eyee.  "Professors  used 
to  coii-slder  it  beneath  contempt  to  have  to  do 
gBV  teaching,"  he  declares.  'Now  It  has  ele- 
vated itself  as  a  yardstick  for  promotion." 
Lloyd  Ulman.  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations,  and  Walter  Galenson 
author  of  a  dozen  studies  on  international 
labor,  dissent.  "Teaching  Is  a  nebulous  cri- 
terion to  use  in  evaluating  faculty  members." 
Ulman  savs.  "It  is  too  hard  to  pin  down 
quality  ■■  Galenson,  recalling  his  five  years 
as  a  professor  at  Harvard,  says  he  Is  con- 
vinced that  teaching  Is  valued  mure  highly 
a-  Berkeley,  then  adds:  "We  emphasize 
teaching,  but  we  promote  on  the  basis  of  re- 
search." 

rntremiftn  hammers  away  at  the  need  for 
student  pressure  to  keep  the  professors  from 
downgrading  teaching.  Galenson  ends  It 
"The  way  to  ruin  this  university  Is  to  in- 
crease the  teaching  load.  You'd  have  faculty 
deseriioas  en  masse  unless  all  universities 
did  the  same." 

Feud.s  bom  of  the  P.S.M.  battle  still  keep 
some  prrfeesors  from  talking  to  one  another. 
even  in  line  of  duty.  A  few  faculty  members 
have  moved  to  other  Institutions,  and  a  few 
more  are  likely  to  say  good-by  In  June.  Says 
one  of  the  prospecUve  D.P.'s:  "The  faculty 
has  been  driven  Into  the  worst  kind  of  fel- 
low-travelerlsm.  They  fear  to  say  anything 
critical  of  student  pressure  groups  lest  they 
find  themselves  blacklisted.  The  students  go 
around  boasting  that  they're  the  boss." 

But  such  sentiments  seem  narrowly  con- 
fined. Most  who  hold  them  are  of  Social 
Democratic  background,  and  their  political 
antennae  vibrate  at  every  rumbling  from  the 
New  Left.  Among  conservatives  on  the  fac- 
ulty, apprehension  about  a  student  putsch 
has   abated    sharply.  One    oddly    helpful 

factor  In  rebuilding  faculty  unity  has  been 
the  sheeplshness  engendered  among  many 
professors  by  a  sense  that  they  demonstrated 
little  courage  or  leadership  at  some  crucial 
BUftes  of  the  earlier  conflict.  This  years 
meetings  of  the  Academic  Senate  have  been 
quieter  and  much  smAller,  but  the  spirit  of 
constructive  accomplishment  has  been 
stronger. 

How  does  it  all  look  to  the  man  who  Is 
Big  Daddv  to  all  79.000  students  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  nine  campuses — Its 
president  Clark  Kerr,  around  whom  much 
of  the  fighting  swirled  a  year  ago?  The 
one  thing  he  Is  sure  of  is  that  a  university 
Is  "a  surprisingly  resilient  Institution."  But 
hlB  Ideas  don't  stop  there.  As  head  of  an 
educational  Moloch  whose  total  outlays  this 
year  will  come  to  nearly  •700-mlllion,  he 
recognizes — and  this  is  no  new  discovery  for 
him— that  the  undergraduate  in  the  giant 
univerlsltles  has  far  tcx)  long  been  neglected. 
"Acjidemlc  reform  on  his  behalf  was  de- 
sirable; it  Is  now  also  imperative."  he  says 
in  his  measured  way.  He  sees  the  "poll- 
Ucallzjitlon"  of  the  university  accelerating 
and  the  students  moving  to  new  types  of 
political  Bohemlanlsm.  How  they  can  get 
much  more  Bohemian  than  some  of  Berke- 
ley's farthest-outers,  he  does  not  reveal.  As 
for  the  faculty,  it  gets  progressively  more 
cosmop'iUtan.  with  more  and  more  off- 
campus  ties  to  industry,  government  and 
foundations. 

The  changes  In  university  rulee  to  keep 
abreast  of  this  transition  have  not  come 
fast  enough,  nor  gone  far  enough,  as  Berke- 
ley discovered  via  the  explosion  route.  Kerr, 
the  administrator-philosopher,  wonders  now 
whether  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  will 
match  the  new  freed<Kn.  It  la  one  thing 
to  give  free  rein  to  lawfi».polltlcal  activities, 
but  what  happens  when  tbe  campus  is  used 
a*  a  staging  ground  for  ac<avlties  that  cease 


being  legal  after  they  leave  the  campus  or 
when  outsiders  exploit  campus  freedoms  for 
their  own  purposes? 

Tliese  worries  beset  Kerr  as  he  sits  In  hie 
lovely  glass-walled  home  on  a  terraced  slope 
high  above  San  Francisco  Bay.  But  there 
Is  no  defeatism  in  his  total  estimate.  He 
recogiilzes  that  Gal's  very  nature  makes  It  at 
once  a  casaulty  of  social  stress  and  a  healer 
of  it  In  the  next  academic  year  7.100  more 
students  will  be  on  the  university's  rolls, 
and  the  upward  movement  Is  so  rapid  that 
the  long-range  projections  made  In  1960  al- 
readv  have  been  thrown  away  as  ludicrously 
inadequate  By  the  year  2000  the  student 
roster  will  be  at  least  273.000. 

In  this  period  when  technical  knowledge 
Is  outrunning  social  intelligence,  Berkeley  is  a 
precious  national  asset.  The  reforms  and  re- 
appraisals spurred  by  the  student  rebellion 
are  making  It  a  better  Institution  of  learning 
They  are  also  making  It  a  more  creative  force 
In  a'democracy  seeking  to  keep  the  Individual 
from  suffocating  m  an  environment  of  big- 
ness. Tom  a  year  ago  with  conflict  so  deter- 
minedly destructive  that  It  often  degenerated 
Into  nihilism,  this  campus  throbs  theee  days 
with  a  search  for  helpful  new  answers  to  the 
problems  of  Identity  and  individual  purpose 

Yet,  paradoxically,  these  Indloatlons  of  ex- 
panded vitality  are  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
tiu-blng  sense  that  Berkeley  may  be  In  greater 
peril  of  academic  decline  and  pollUcal  as- 
sault than  at  the  seething  height  of  the 
revolt.  For  millions  In  California  and  the 
nation.  Its  name  has  become  a  synonym  for 
student  anarchy;  and,  even  though  that 
Image  never  had  much  validity  and  is  now 
principally  a  product  of  cultural  lag,  Berkeley 
could  pay  a  high  prtce  in  legislative  harass- 
ment and  in  reluctance  of  outstanding  pro- 
fessors from  other  institutions  to  Join  its 
faculty. 

"The  essence  of  a  groat  university."  says 
Gal's  credo,  "Is  an  atmosphere  of  freedom. 
Originality  and  creativity  cannot  long 
breathe  any  other  air."  If  the  Infantile  ex- 
tremists on  Its  own  campus  and  tbe  off- 
campus  forces  of  repression  do  not  combine 
to  obliterate  that  atmosphere  of  freedoen. 
Berkeley  will  remain  the  great  source  of  new 
ideas  and  new  skills  to  serve  all  men  that  it 
has  been  for  nearly  a  century.  It  may  even 
become  a  greater  one 

The  tendency  to  focus  exclusively  on 
the  immediate  movements  and  problems 
at  Berkeley  has  too  often  obscured  the 
real  Berkeley  story — a  story  of  intellec- 
tual excellence  combined  with  a  commit- 
ment to  the  advancement  of  kno'R'ledge 
that  can  benefit  all  mankind. 

Buried,  for  example,  in  the  tumult  and 
the  shouting  is  the  unmatched  Berkeley 
record  of  ser\ace  in  the  Peace  Corps.  In 
the  5  years  of  the  Peace  Corps'  existence. 
the  Berkeley  campus  has  provided  almost 
twice  as  many  applicants  as  any  other 
college  or  university  in  the  country.  It 
alone  accounts  for  roughly  10  percent  of 
the  acceptances  for  Peace  Corps  service. 
Berkeley  students  are  serving  in  37 
countries  around  the  world.  Thi^  year 
Berkeley  became  the  first  university  to 
sign  up  more  than  1,000  students  in  a 
single  year  for  the  Peace  Con:*  entrance 
examination. 

Here  at  home  where  the  problems  are 
closer  and  perhaps  even  more  complex, 
these  students  have  been  equally  willing 
to  help.  Well  over  a  thousand  of  them 
are  involved  In  projects  around  the  bay 
aimed  mainly  at  raising  the  education 
level  of  minority  and  underprivileged 
groups.  These  include  more  than  300 
students  who  have  worked  without  E>ay 


each  week  in  the  Berkeley  schools  as 
tutors,  teacher  aids  and  playground 
directors. 

Other  students  teach  high  school  in 
San  Quentin  Prison,  le&ch  classes  for 
illiterate,  non-English-speaking  families 
in  southern  Alameda  County,  counsel 
potential  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  big 
cities,  and  serve  as  guides  and  big 
brothers  for  programs  which  seek  to 
raise  the  horizons  of  young  people  The 
many  hours  spent  each  week  in  person 
to  person  relationships  create  a  more 
vivid  and  realistic  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  h'oman  despair,  ignorance 
and  poverty  than  can  ever  be  learned  or 
appreciated  in  the  classroom. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  sit-in  and 
the  picket  are  simple  Assignments  by 
comparison  with  the  hour  after  hour, 
week  after  week  jobs  being  done  by  these 
hundreds  of  students. 

Training  these  intellectually  exciting 
students  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
faculties  to  be  found  in  the  world;  a 
faculty  which  includes  nine  winners  of 
the  world's  most  coveted  award,  the 
Nobel  Prize.  One  cannot,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  think  of  any  area  of  inquiry — 
whether  in  science,  social  science  or  the 
humanities — in  which  Berkeley  scholars 
are  not  in  the  vanguard  of  probing  at 
the  very  frontiers  of  knowledge. 

Since  the  pioneering  days  of  Ernest 
LawTcnce,  Emillo  Serge,  Glenn  Seaborg, 
and  others,  Berkeley  has  been  the 
world's  center  of  high  energy  physics 
Today,  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
torj'  is  pressing  forward  on  a  dozen 
fronts  to  expand  our  knowledge  on  the 
basic  substance  of  matter. 

Scientists  in  the  Hormone  Research 
Laboratory  discovered  the  complete 
chemical  structure  of  the  human  growth 
hormone — a  rare  and  exceedingly  im- 
portant substance  they  first  isolated  10 
years  ago.  From  this  work  there  Is  now 
a  strong  hope  that  human  growth  hor- 
mone can  be  synthesized  and  even  tailor- 
made  in  new  forms  to  treat  problems  of 
human  dwarfism  sund  other  diseases. 

Cell  physiologists  made  significant 
new  steps  In  understanding  the  process 
of  photosynthesis — which  is  the  basis  of 
all  life  on  earth.  Radio  astronomers  de- 
tected a  strange  new  energy  phenome- 
non they  call  "mysterlum"  in  far  reaches 
of  the  galaxy.  Virologists  isolated  for 
the  first  time  the  infectious  genetic  sub- 
stance from  Influenza  virus  particles. 
Nutritionists  conducted  fascinating  and 
vital  experiments  to  develop  the  foods 
that  our  astronauts  will  eat  on  long- 
term  space  voyages.  Engineers  com- 
pleted massive  tests  in  a  giant  fog  chsun- 
ber  to  aid  the  development  of  safer 
runways  and  landing  techniques  for 
commercial  airlines 

Berkeley's  pioneering  work  In  under- 
standing the  chemistry  of  human  intel- 
ligence became  the  most  talked-about 
topic  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science — an  event  that  drew 
more  than  7.000  scientists  to  the  campus 
and  made  Berkeley  the  world's  scientific 
capital  for  a  week  In  December  of  last 
year. 
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But  Berkeley  s  excellence  has  not  been 
limited  to  the  physical  sciences.  The 
publication  this  last  year  of  the  sweep- 
ing and  Incisive  study  of  the  root  causes 
and  forms  of  anti-Semitism  In  American 
Society  Is  only  an  example  of  the  con- 
tributions that  have  been  made  here. 
In  the  arts  and  humanities,  in  law  and 
social  welfare,  in  economics,  political 
science,  and  many  other  schools,  col- 
leges, and  departments,  this  great  and 
diverse  university  has  been  a  leader  In 
teaching  and  research.  Its  record 
stands  for  itself  as  a  proud  monument 
to  what  has  been  achieved  and  a  beacon 
for  the  constant  search  Into  new  paths 
of  learning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like  to 
Include  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  June  21  of  this  year, 
entitled  "The  Students'  Protest."  It  Is 
a  pointed  warning  that  a  Communist 
does  not  lurk  under  every  bush  of  stu- 
dent discontent  and  that  dissent  is  both 
the  voice  of  an  awakened  generation  and 
a  path  to  even  higher  achievement  In 
higher  education; 

The  Students'  Pbotest 
In  characterizing  the  student  protest 
movement  aa  the  creature  of  the  Communist 
party,  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee has  Impugned  the  idealism  and  seri- 
ousness of  purpose  of  many  young  Ajnerlcans. 
Inevitably,  Communlsu  and  their  fellow- 
travelers  have  tried  to  exploit  undergraduate 
dissatisfaction,  Just  as  they  have  attempted 
to  malce  capital  out  of  legitimate  efforta  to  do 
battle  against  social  or  economic  injustices  In 
the  past  But  the  fact  Is  that,  after  years  of 
apathy,  many  of  the  brightest  and  b«et  young 
men  and  women  on  college  campuses  have 
begun  to  show  deep  concern  over  questions 
of  war  and  peace,  civil  rights  and  the  quality 
of  the  education  they  seek. 

In  calUng  the  students'  c^u:ipus  grievances 
"either  fraudulent,  created,  stimulated  or 
exaggerated  as  a  catalytic  means  of  setting 
off  mob  explosions."  the  committee  over- 
looked the  fact  that  conservative  and  highly 
respected  educators  had  previously  warned 
that  undergraduates  on  many  campuses  were 
becoming  the  forgotten  men  The  distin- 
guished American  Council  on  Education  last 
year  devoted  Its  annual  meeting  to  what  it 
coruldered  the  Just  grievances  of  the  na- 
tion's undergraduates  Moreover,  even  the 
violent  explosion  at  Berkeley  brought  In  Its 
wake  Important  educational  reforms  which 
promise  to  Improve  higher  education  on 
campuses  across  the  countrv. 

If  objections  to  present  draft  procedures 
may  have  put  student  rebels  In  the  same  cor- 
ner with  some  Communists,  they  are  also 
In  the  company  of  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  and  a  number  of  Senators.  Thta  fact 
should  remind  the  committee  once  again  of 
the  dangers  of  guilt  by  association— a  lesson 
It  never  seems  to  learn 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tlem&r  from  California  (Mr.  BsLtJ. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  Congressman  H.\nna  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  this  cause,  and  for  his  kind- 
ness in  providing  me  this  opportunity 
to  speak  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  role  of  our 
Nation's  universities  is  more  vital  than 
ever,  and  their  place  in  American  society 
more  firmly  established. 


For  education  is  not.  and  cannot  be. 
for  the  intellectual  Improvement  of  the 
individual  alone. 

Education  must  now  more  than  ever 
be  oriented  toward  the  solution  of  com- 
munity. State,  and  National  problems. 

A  university  that  Imparts  a  high  qual- 
ity of  education  for  Individual  improve- 
ment and  satisfaction,  and  at  the  same 
time  instills  In  its  students  a  sense  of 
mission  In  the  practical  and  complex  af- 
fairs of  man.  and  orients  them  toward 
fulfilling  that  mission — such  a  imiver- 
slty  is  one  to  be  encouraged  and  praised. 
The  University  of  California  admir- 
ably fulfills  the  two  interrelated  goals 
of  Improving  the  individual  intellectually 
and  preparing  him  to  utilize  his  fullest 
potential  for  a  better  world.  All  cam- 
puses In  the  university  system  share  these 
goals. 

Those  of  us  from  the  Los  Angeles  area 
have  special  regard  and  respect  for  the 
Los  Angeles  campus  of  the  University  of 
California. 

As  the  fastest-growing  major  univer- 
sity in  the  country,  it  reflects  the  vital- 
ity that  characterizes  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia environment. 

Sharing  the  entire  University  of  Cali- 
fornia mantle  of  academic  excellence  and 
sense  of  purpose.  UCLA  has.  in  an  in- 
credibly short  period  of  time,  developed 
Into  a  first-rate  distinguished  university 
in  its  own  right. 

UCLA  began  in  1919.  as  a  2-year  teach- 
ers' college 

In  less  than  half  a  century,  attendance 
has  grown  from  250  students  to  more 
than  26,000. 

The  campus  has  expanded  from  25  to 
411  acres. 

A  handful  of  old  buildings  has  been  re- 
placed by  63  ipodem.  well-equipped 
classroom  and  laboratory  structures. 

And  the  faculty  has  increased  from  30 
to  2.200. 

The  growth  has  been  in  quality  as  well 
as  In  quantity,  for  on  the  faculty  are  two 
Nobel  Prize  laureates,  more  than  20 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  tuid  scores  of  Guggenheim.  Pul- 
bright,  and  Bancroft  Award  winners. 

This  high  academic  quality  reflects  the 
total  commitment  to  public  education 
that  has  characterized  California  since 
statehood. 

The  people  and  the  officials  of  the 
State  have  consistently  supported  thi.s 
commitment. 

They  have  supported  the  essential  role 
of  education  as  a  cornerstone  for  a 
Democratic  society. 

Today,  we  take  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  from  kindergarten  through  ad- 
vanced postJdoctoral  training,  the  State 
of  California  offers  tuition-free  educa- 
tion for  those  who  can  profit  from  It. 

At  UCLA,  this  commitment  has  been 
translated  Into  a  totally  Integrated 
major  university  composed  of  14  schools 
and  colleges.  75  departments,  and  30  spe- 
cial research  Institutes  and  centers. 

The  new  Health  Sciences  Center  ha.*; 
already  becc«ne  world-famous  in  the  field 
of  medical  education  and  research. 

In  the  arts,  the  campus  has  become  a 
major  cultural  center  for  the  entire  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area. 


Its  Department  of  Theater  Arts,  among 
the  most  outstanding  in  the  Nation,  has 
won  innumerable  awards. 

The  recent  addition  of  the  world- 
famous  Wellcomie  collection  of  primitive 
art  to  the  already  extensive  UCLA  collec- 
tion has  created  one  of  the  great  national  « 
resources  that  assist  us  in  understand- 
ing cultures  other  than  our  own. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  labora- 
tories, classrooms,  and  art  coUections 
cannot  make  a  school  great. 
There  must  be  leadership. 
An  Institution  must  thoroughly  under- 
stand its  mission  and  be  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  its  goals  and  to  Its  purpose  in 
society. 

Chancellor  Franklin  Murphy  has  given 
UCLA  this  kind  of  leadership,  and  has 
repeatedly  shown  his  awareness  of  the 
essential  purpose  of  a  university. 

His  recent  remarks  to  the  departing 
graduates  at  the  June  9  commencement 
summarize  his  own  beliefs  and  establish 
this  dual  course  for  the  university. 

I  should  like  to  end  my  own  remarks 
with  several  statements  from  Chancellor 
Murphy's  speech.  These  statemenus  em- 
phasize his  feeling  of  commitment  to 
community  and  national  responsibility: 

Over  the  past  century,  while  our  univer- 
slUes  were  directly  applying  their  talent  to 
society  s  problems,  there  has  been  an  enor- 
mous quantitative,  as  well  as  qu.illt.atlve.  de- 
velopment of  scholarship  In  Us  purest,  non- 
appUed  form  In  these  same  Institutions 

The  gemus  of  the  American  university  1b 
that  It  has  shown  beyond  doubt  that  It  can 
at  the  Same  time,  house  and  support  theorv 
as  well  as  practice,  without  violence  to  either. 
often  for  the  mutual  enrichment  of  both 
and  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
society. 

We  must  be  In  the  library,  but  we  must  be 
In  Watts. 

We  must  be  In  the  laboratory,  but  we  must 
also  be  on  the  moon. 

We  will  be  In  the  lecture  rooms,  but  we 
will  also  be  in  the  operating  room.s 

Without  apology,  Indeed  with  undisturbed 
and  i  hope  growing  commltmenr,  we  will 
serve  the  world  of  pure  scholarship  and  the 
world  of  man  and  his  problems,  and  botb 
with  distinction. 

We  can  have  every  confidence  that  the 
university  will  Increasingly  become  the  vigor- 
ous beating  heart  of  the  society  and  wl!I 
never  be  In  danger  of  becoming  ns  irrelevant 
and  vestigial  appendix. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  yield  to  the  gentlwnan 
from  California  FMr.  Tuxnxy  ! 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  from  Califor- 
nia In  honoring  a  great  educational  .'sys- 
tem, the  University  of  California. 

There  is  a  campus  of  the  University  of 
California  in  my  district.  Thf  UCR 
campus  was  established  in  Rlvcr.side  in 
1907  as  an  experiment  station  in  citrus 
agriculture.  The  station  moved  U)  the 
present  site  in  1917.  In  1954  the  rolleee 
of  letters  and  .«;cience  opened  with  127 
students;  and  the  graduate  division  and 
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coUegp  of  agriculture  were  Instituted  in 
i960  and  1961  respectively,  following  the 
designation  of  UCR  as  a  geneml  campus 
of  the  university  in  1959. 

Today  more  than  3.100  students  at- 
tend UCR  majoring  in  a  variety  of  aca- 
demic fields  complete  through  the  Ph  D. 
degree  UCR  expects  an  enrollment 
of  at  least  10,000  by  1970.  The  citrus 
research  center  and  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  in  its  more  than  50 
years  of  operation  has  become  a  world 
center  for  research  in  its  special  fields. 

UCR  now  Includes  the  college  of  let- 
ters and  science,  college  of  agriculture, 
graduate  division,  citrus  re.search  cen- 
ter, and  agricultural  experiment  station 
of  southern  California  regional  head- 
quarters of  the  agricultural  extension 
service,  university  extension  regional 
office.  a:r  pollution  research  center. 
Phillip  L  Boyd  E>esert  Research  Center, 
and  Drv  Lands  Research  Institute. 

Re.search  carried  on  here  Ls  proving 
invaluable  to  the  solution  of  various 
problems  affecting  the  local  community, 
the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

The  University  of  California  Is  one  of 
the  finest  educational  systems  in  the 
world  and  continues  to  be  responsible 
for  great  strides  in  educational  progress. 

The  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
California.  Riverside.  Mr.  Ivan  Hinder- 
alter.  has  demonstrated  in  the  past  2 
years  that  he  is  capable  of  meeting  the 
challenges  of  univer.slty  education  for 
the  future. 

There  are  now  at  the  University  of 
California.  Riverside.  834  graduate  stu- 
dents in  16  Ph.  D.  and  23  MA,  programs. 

It  is  really  quite  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  done 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  statement 
and  various  articles  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity of  Califoniia,  Riverside : 

University    or    Camfornia,    Riverside 

.\monp  the  general  campusee  of  the  Uni- 
versity o:  California,  Riverside,  along  with 
Davis  and  Santa  Barbara,  might  be  called 
second  generation. 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  then,  are  first 
generation  with  both  at  or  near  an  enroll- 
meni  ol  27  500  students,  and  with  both  al- 
ready highly  developed  In  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional schools  and  a  broad  range  of  re- 
search Institutes  as  well  as  In  undergraduate 
tnstructlcin- 

The  third  generation  would  Include  the 
Irvine  and  Santa  Cruz  campuses  which  op- 
ened In  1965,  and  San  Diego,  which  began 
operation  as  a  general  campus  the  same  year. 

University  of  California,  Riverside,  ad- 
mitted Its  first  students  In  1954.  In  that 
year  there  were  130  undergraduates:  In  the 
fall  of  1965.  there  were  2.700. 

Graduate  Division  offerings  date  from 
I960,  with  20  graduate  students  that  year. 
In  1965.  there  were  834  graduate  students  in 
16  Ph.  D    and  23  M.A.  programs. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  began  functlon- 
In?  in  1961.  developing  out  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  SUtlon  which  was  estab- 
lished m  Riverside  In  1907  and  which  has 
tx^n  located  on  the  site  of  the  UCR  campu.s 
since  1917. 

Professional  schools  will  Include  a  School 
of  Engineering,  and  a  Graduate  School  of 
Administration,  both  to  begin  operation  In 
1967.  * 

Principal  research  Institutes  relate  to  the 
Btudy  of  land,  air,  and  water  resources  and 
their  Inter-relatlonshlps  In  the  environment 
UCR  It  the  headquarters  for  the  unlverslty- 


wlde  and  lnt«rdlBclplmar>-  Dry  Lands  Re- 
search Institute  and  the  Air  Pollution  Re- 
search Center. 

Out  of  Its  agriculture  component.  UCR 
has  gained  worldwide  recognition  for  Its 
comprehensive  research  on  all  aspects  of  the 
production  of  citrus  and  avocados. 

UCR's  second  mark  of  distinction  is  a  level 
of  quality  In  undergraduate  Instruction 
which  has"  earned  for  this  campus  a  ranking 
with  the  best  of  undergraduate  educational 
opportunities  In  the  country. 

UmiEKORADrATE   EDUCATION 

Throughout  the  planning  for  the  College 
of  Letters  and  Science  at  Riverside  and  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  operation,  the  concept 
of  the  InBtructlonal  program  was  exclusively 
undergraduate  llt>eral  arts.  In  addition  to 
the  undergraduate  liberal  arts  focus,  the  plan 
called  also  for  a  relatively  small  number  of 
students — a  "Swarthmore-type"  of  institu- 
tion within  the  University  of  California 
Members  of  the  faculty  were  recruited  not 
Just  as  faculty  members,  but  because  each 
had  a  deep  sense  of  commitment  to  the  un- 
dergraduate student,  to  creaUng  an  environ- 
ment where  faculty  and  students  might  work 
closely  together,  to  academic  excellence,  and 
to  remaining  a  small  liberal  arte  college. 

In  1959.  The  Regents  designated  UCR  a 
general  campus  of  the  University.  Although 
the  original  limited-purpose  campus  plan 
has  been  changed,  faculty  concern  about  the 
undergraduate  mission  and  academic  excel- 
lence has  continued  as  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant characterlactlcs  of  UCR.  These  fac- 
ulty attitudes.  In  turn,  have  produced  a 
similar  kind  of  commitment  to  academic  ex- 
cellence in  the  general  student  body.  And 
out  of  the  interaction  between  this  kind  of 
faculty  and  this  kind  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents has  come  such  comparative  evidences 
of  outstanding  results  as  the  following; 

Some  55  percent  of  UCR  graduates  go  on 
to  graduate  or  professional  schools. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  ranking  colleges  and  unlversl- 
ties  in  the  percentage  of  national  graduate 
fellowship  winners  among  those  who  earned 
bachelors'  degrees  in  the  years  1960  through 
1963.  UCR  was  in  12th  position  along  with 
Pomona  and  Wesleyan.  Among  public  Ui- 
Btltutions,  UCR  was  second  after  Queens 
College;  among  institutions  classified  as 
"major  recipients  of  federal  science  research 
funds."  it  was  third  after  Caltech  and  M.I.T. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast,  UCR  and  Pomona  were 
ranked  together  after  Caltech  and  Reed 
College. 

In  another  study,  covering  the  past  20 
years,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellow- 
ship Foundation  ranks  UCR  fifth  among 
California  institutions  In  the  total  number 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowships  won  (after 
University  of  California.  Berkeley.  Stanford. 
UCLA  and  Pomona  I.  Although  the  impli- 
cations are  broader  than  undergraduate  edu- 
cation, It  Is  in  point  to  cite  here  also  the 
1966  Guggenheim  Foundation  announce- 
ment of  faculty  fellowships  The  Founda- 
tion lists  the  institutions  In  the  order  of 
number  of  fellowships  awarded  on  each 
campus.  UCR  had  six,  ranking  12th  nation- 
ally after  Berkeley  with  27:  Columbia,  15: 
Pennsylvania.  13;  UCLA  and  Yale.  11  each; 
Harvard.  10:  Princeton.  9;  Cornell  and  Chi- 
cago, 8  each;  and  Illinois  and  Minnesota.  7 
each. 

Such  data  as  these  represent  only  crude 
indices  of  something  as  difficult  to  measure 
as  quality  of  undergraduate  education  The 
data,  however,  do  reinforce  conclusions 
reached  some  time  ago  by  UCR  undergradu- 
ate students  and  faculty.  Both  groups,  in 
fact,  tend  to  take  a  "marine  corps"  type  of 
pride  in  what  they,  together,  have  had  a  part 
In  creating  on  the  Riverside  campus. 

As  UCR's  enrollment  Increases  and  as  gen- 
eral campus  functions  continue  to  broaden. 


much  is  being  done  to  Insure  a  continuing 
high  quality  of  undergraduate  instruction. 
With  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  The  Regents,  an 
Educational  Evaluation  Committee  of  the 
faculty  has  recently  completed  an  18  months 
study  which  suggests  future  academic  direc- 
tions for  the  campus,  its  twenty-five  major 
recommendations  are  now  being  considered 
fcjr  action  by  the  faculty  and  admimstra- 
tlon. 

The  recommendations  are  too  det&Ued  and 
too  wide-ranging  In  subject  matter  to  be 
summarized  meaningfully  here  But  several 
of  the  proposals  in  one  area.  Experimental 
Undergraduate  Programs,  might  be  cited  as 
illustrative  of  the  approach  o!  the  Commit- 
tee. 

3  Undergraduate  Houses — These  Houses 
would  provide  a  physical  center  where  rela- 
tively small  nuncibers  of  students  could  study 
and  live  together,  creating  an  atmosphere  In 
which  learning  becomes  an  Integral  part  of 
a  total  way  of  life  shared  by  all.  Several 
Houses  would  offer  quite  diverse  curricula 
and  different  styles  of  instruction,  but  all 
would  be  administrative  sub-unit*  of  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

2  Freshman  Tutorials — The  tutorial  tech- 
nique can  be  profitably  adapted  for  use  at 
the  entering  freshman  level,  particuliirly  In 
t.>ie  students  intended  major  or  field  of  gen- 
eral interest  TTie  Report  suggests:  During 
his  first  crillcal  quarter  each  freshman  .  . 
would  have  a  responsible  member  of  the 
faculty,  whom  he  really  knew.  tiaturaJly  and 
conveniently  available  to  him  In  case  of 
need.  The  tutor  meanwhile  could  watch 
the  progress  of  his  group  through  the  quarter 
and  be  in  a  [XJslUon  to  help  its  members  cjpe 
with  their  problems  before  they  reached  a 
magnitude  to  be  overwhelming.  This  argu- 
ment for  the  freshman  tutorial  will,  we  be- 
lieve, become  Increasingly  cogent  as  the 
campus  Increases  In  size  " 

3  Intensive  Single  Area  Course  dSACi  — 
The  ISAC  program  would  create  groups  of 
entering  freshmen,  from  100  to  150  students 
each,  with  each  group  dedicating  Its  atten- 
tion to  one  single  academic  area  for  one 
quarter  The  group  would  then  reorganize 
for  the  study  of  another  single  area  i  usually 
interdisciplinary  I  for  the  next  quarter. 
There  mlpht  be  four  ISAC  quarters — two  In 
the  humanities  and  one  each  In  the  social 
and  natural  sciences  The  Report  comments: 
"After  the  same  group  of  people  have  met 
together  ■  repeatedly  they  know  something 
of  each  other's  ideas,  capabilities,  and  Inter- 
estM  hence  they  can  carry  on  discussion  at  a 
higher  and  more  productive  level  than  if  they 
were  new  to  each  other" 

4  The  Structured  Minor — This  would  t>e 
an  alternative  to  genera!  College  of  Letters 
and  Science  breadth  requlremenu  The 
student  could  pursue  Intensive  work  in  an 
area  we'.j  removed  from  his  major.  A  care- 
fully selected  number  and  pmttem  of  course* 
cutting  across  department  and  divisional 
lines,  would  constitute  the  minor  "The 
Committee  recommends  this  as  an  alternative 
in  the  belief  that  the  liberally  educated  man 
need  not  be  simply  the  one  who.  in  addition 
to  a  preparation  for  profeesional  training,  has 
had  an  introduction  to  Letters.  Arts,  and 
Sciences,  but  may  also  be  the  one  who  dem- 
onstrates a  genuine  depth  of  understanding 
of  a  subject  of  his  Interest  outside  his  pro- 
fessional bailiwick  " 

Several  experimental  adaptations  of  these 
and  other  Educational  Evaluation  Committee 
recommendations  for  undergraduate  educa- 
tion are  underway  AH  cf  them  aim  toward 
the  introduction  of  greater  flexibility  in  the 
undergraduate  program — flexijjlllty  to  better 
enable  each  Individual  student  to  develop  as 
closely  as  possible  up  to  his  owti  level  of 
potential 

Undergraduate  instruction  in  the  College 
of  Letters  and  Science  Is  organized  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  humanities  and 
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fine  art*,  social  sciences.  Ufe  sciences,  physi- 
cal sciences  There  are  undergraduate  ma- 
jors In  29  fields,  all  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree 
Course  work  Is  provided  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teaching  credentials,  although 
there  Is  no  major  In  education  or  physical 
education  Pre-professlonal  work  In  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science  U  available  for 
moet  professional  fields 

Undergraduate  instruction  In  the  College 
of  Agriculture  began  In  1961  wltti  a  curricu- 
lum representing  a  wide  departure  from  tra- 
ditional patterns  of  agricultural  education  In 
the  United  States.  At  Riverside,  the  empha- 
sis la  placeci  on  providing  a  broad  general 
undergraduate  education,  with  good  breadth 
In  the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  aa  well 
as  solid  training  In  the  basic  biological  and 
physical  sciences  Under  the  single  agricul- 
tural science  curriculum,  students  may  elect 
fields  of  interest  from  agronomy,  biochemis- 
try, entomology  (Including  biological  con- 
trol), horticultural  science,  nematology, 
plant  pathology,  soils  and  plant  nutrition, 
and  vegetable  crops.  The  breadth  of  the 
program  provides  for  students  going  on  to 
graduate  school  a  flexibility  in  selecting  their 
fields  of  study  at  the  graduate  level  to  a 
degree  generally  not  poaslble  for  thoee  from 
highly   specialized   undergraduate  programs. 

Other  features  of  student  life  at  UCR  in- 
clude opportunities  for  original  undergradu- 
ate research  in  such  laboratory  sciences  aa 
biology  and  chemistry  or.  more  generally.  In 
department*  which  offer  the  senloi;  thesis. 
The  opportunities  also  include  programs  of- 
fered by  undergraduate  language  houses  for 
French.  German,  and  Spanish.  Thee*  houses 
provide  a  rich  variety  of  academically  ori- 
ented extracurricular  activities  In  addition 
to  promoting  oral  facility  In  the  languages. 

OaADUATB    EDUCATION 

Umlted  graduate  study  opportunities  in 
agriculture  were  available  on  the  Riverside 
campus  for  many  years  before  1960  through 
off-campus  degree  programs  under  which 
graduate  students  who  had  completed  all 
formal  course  work  and  preliminary  degree 
requirement*  on  another  University  of  Cali- 
fornia campua  were  permitted  to  pursue  re- 
search problems  at  Riverside  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  degrees  were  awarded,  upon 
completion  of  requirements  by  the  campua  of 
origin 

Following  the  designation  of  the  Riverside 
campus  as  a  general  r^impus  of  the  Univer- 
sity, plans  were  formulated  to  undertake 
graduate  Instrucilon  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  total  campus  curriculum.  By  the  fall 
semester  of  1960  a  program  leading  to  MA 
and  Ph  D  degrees  in  chemistry  was  Initiated, 
with  n  students  enrolled  In  the  spring  of 
1961,  additional  program*  leading  to  the 
M.A  degree  In  physics  and  the  general  ele- 
mentary and  general  secondary  teaching  cre- 
dentials were  undertaken,  with  an  additional 
19  «udent».  In  the  fail  of  1961.  M.S.  and 
Ph  D  work  was  available  In  entomology,  plant 
biochemistry,  plant  pathology  and  soil  sci- 
ence     Since  then,  growth  haa  been  rapid. 

In  1965  there  were  834  graduate  students 
of  whom  648  were  enrolled  in  departments  In 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  and  186 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  There  were 
Ph  D.  programs  in  anlhropolgy.  biochemis- 
try, bl.logy.  chemistry,  comparative  ll'era- 
ture  economU's  English,  entomology.  French, 
geological  sciences,  history,  mathematics 
physics,  plant  pathology  plant  science  po- 
litical science,  psychology,  soil  Bclenc«,  and 
Spanl&h.  MA  or  MS  program*  could  be 
selected  In  these  Ph.  D  fields  and.  In  addition, 
in  geography,  Oerman.  music,  philosophy 
and  sociology 

Program*  beyond  the  bacc«laur«at«  degr«« 
leading  to  teaching  crwlentials  with  speciali- 
zation in  elementary,  secondary,  and  Junior 
college  teaching  and  for  the  teaching  of  ex- 
c«ptional  children  are  also  administered 
through  the  Oriduate  Division 


UCRs  first  Ph.D.  waa  granted  In  January 
1963.  In  the  spring  of  1966.  40  PhD  degrees 
were  conferred  14  in  agriculture  fields,  11  In 
physics.   8    In   chemistry.   4   In   mathematics. 

2  In  zoology,  and  1  in  history.     M.A,  aind  MS 
degrees  totaled  88 

CONTINCINO  enCCATlON 

University  of  California  Extension.  River- 
side, has  responsibility  for  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  Iti  Riverside  and  San  Bernar- 
dino Counties  Over  12.060  students  enroll 
annually  in  approximately  450  courses  in  25 
communities.  Special  programs  are  sched- 
uled in  the  population  centers  of  Riverside. 
San  Bernardino  and  Ontario,  and  In  more 
distant  and  somewhat  Isolated  communities 
as  Barstow,  Needles  and  Blythe.  Increase  In 
enrollment  is  20  percent  annually. 

About  60  percent  of  Extension  students 
hold  undergraduate  degrees,  and  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  hold  such  advanced  degrees 
aa  LL.B..  M.A..  EdX)..  and  MX)      Except  for 

3  percent    the    remainder   have   done   some, 
work  in  a  college  or  university. 

Teachers  comprise  the  largest  portion  of 
Extension  student  population,  some  50  per- 
cent Student*  electing  work  In  business, 
engineering,  and  technical  subjects  make  up 
about  25  percent  Qovemment  employees 
studying  social  welfare,  probation,  environ- 
mental problems,  and  resource  utilization 
account  for  another  10  percent  of  the  enroll- 
ment The  balance  are  Interested  citizens 
(physicians,  attorneys,  community  leaders, 
housewives)  who  register  in  a  variety  of 
courses,  lecture  series,  one-day  conferences, 
and  discussion  groups  These  programs  con- 
sider community,  state,  national,  and  Inter- 
national issues,  cultural  and  social  problems, 
and  other  subjects  which  the  participants 
see  as  contributing  to  their  Intellectual  and 
personal  development. 

Interdisciplinary  lecture  series  presented 
In  recent  years  Include:  Politics  of  Urban 
Upheaval,  The  Url)an  Environment,  The 
Renaissance  and  Twentieth  Century  Man. 
California  Water  Resources.  Recent  Develop- 
ments in  the  Social  Sciences,  The  Develop- 
ment of  Creative  Abilities.  Education  of 
Qlfted  Children.  Controversial  Issues  In  the 
Classroom.  Communism  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice, and  The  Negro  In  American  Society 

One-fourth  of  the  programs  of  University 
Extension  are  specially  designed  to  refresh 
and  extend  the  professional  and  civil  knowl- 
edge of  adults  by  presenting  the  most  recent 
results  of  research  and  other  scholarship 
The  programs  utilize  commumty  leaders  and 
specialists  aa  well  aa  academic  staff  as  teach- 
ers. Various  formats  Including  courses,  con- 
ferences, lecture  series  are  used  In  presenting 
these  programs. 

AOalCCLTtTlAL    KXPEXIMCNT    STATION 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  con- 
duct* research  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  sub- 
ject* ranging  from  fundamental  problems 
of  cellular  and  molecular  biology,  plant  and 
invertebrate  animal  ecology,  basic  aspects 
of  breeding  and  culture  and  protection  of 
plants  to  the  application  of  such  lnf.jrma- 
tion  to  the  applied  problems  of  agriculture. 
The  wiork  is  being  done  on  550  acres  of 
campua  land  In  Riverside,  on  an  840  acre  tract 
in  nearby  Moreno  Valley,  and  at  field  sta- 
tions In  Tulare.  Orange,  Imperial,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Ventura  counties,  and  with  co- 
opemting  growers  throughout  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  California. 

At  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  1967.  a  cltriis  Industry 
leader  said  that  accomplishments  by  scien- 
tists at  the  Station  "have  frequently  been  the 
difference  between  the  Ufe  and  death  of  cer- 
tain of  our  agricultural  industries."  What 
have  the  Riverside  scientists  accomplished  In 
more  than  half  a  century? 

When  the  Expenmeut  Station  was  es- 
tablished In  1907.  there  was  little  scientiJic 
knowledge     abtiut     citrus     growing        Today 


there  U  no  other  fruit — except  possibly  ihe 
apple — about  which  more  Is  know:.  Thii  i^ 
true  because  of  projects  such  as  the  root- 
stock  studies  started  In  1913  Horticultur- 
ists found  that  the  vigor  of  the  scion  or 
top.  could  make  up  for  a  less  vigorous  root- 
stock.  One  of  the  most  valuable  ruotsiockg 
the  citrus  Industry  now  possesses  is  iht 
Troyer  cltrange.  Resistant  to  trlsteza 
hardier  In  cold  weather,  fast-growing  in  old 
citrus  soil,  Troyer  rootstocks  are  used  on 
about  two-thirds  of  the  two  million  cltnu 
trees    propagated    yearly    in    California 

The  discovery  and  control  of  brown  rot 
gunmiosls  laid  the  foundation  for  researcli 
by  others  that  developed  virus- free  and  virus- 
resistant  citrus  strains.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia sclentlBts  found  that  trlsteza— a 
worldwide  "killer"  disease  of  citrus — is  caused 
by  a  virus. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  contrlbutlotu 
to  scientific  knowledge  was  the  work  on  black 
alkali  soils  In  the  1920s.  This  provided  the 
first  complete  explanation  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  black  alkali  soils,  which  led  to  the 
reclamation  of  many  thousands  of  acres 
throughout  the  world 

An  early  and  serious  aflllction  of  the  citnu 
Industry  was  mottle  leaf  which  causes  leaves 
to  lose  chlorophyll,  leaving  only  ribs  and 
veins  of  green,  and  decreasing  the  size  ot 
fruit.  Its  quality  and  yield  Studies  pin- 
pointed the  cause  of  mottle  leaf  aa  a  zinc 
deficiency  which  could  be  overcome  by  ilnc 
sprays 

Another  Experiment  Station  accomplish- 
ment enabled  growers  to  make  a  profitable 
shift  In  marketing  navel  oranges  and  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  fruit.  Horticulturlstj 
discovered  that  spraying  navel  orange  trees 
with  2.4-D  held  the  fruit  on  the  trees  Thl* 
achievement  gave  new  life  also  to  the  state'i 
grapefruit  Industry  by  making  It  possible  to 
keep  fruit  on  trees  until  It  could  reach  maxi- 
mum quality  and  be  sold  at  the  best  price 

The  first  commercially  successful  synthetic 
organic  acaraclde — a  dlnltrophenol  com- 
pound— was  developed  In  the  late  1930i 
For  many  years  this  waa  the  walnut  and 
citrus  growers'  chief  weapon  against  red 
spider  mltee 

One  Experiment  Station  project  alone  elim- 
inated a  large  economic  loss  to  California 
citrus  growers.  The  dtrophilus  mealybug 
which  appeared  In  1913.  spread  rapidly,  and 
by  the  mld-1920'8  waa  affecting  more  than 
100.000  acres  of  citrus.  In  1927  an  entomol- 
ogist went  to  Australia  to  seek  a  natural 
enemy  of  the  mealybtig  T%o  of  the  para- 
sites he  found  thrived  when  released  in  Cali- 
fornia. Within  a  year  the  mealybug  ceased 
to  be  an  economic  threat. 

Members  of  the  citrus  Industry  generally 
consider  the  Experiment  Station  s  work  W.ib 
parathlon.  malathion  and  other  new  pesti- 
cides to  be  among  It*  foremost  contribution* 
Shortly  after  the  organochlorlne  and  organic 
phoephrou*  compound*  appeared  during 
World  War  n.  Station  entomologiata  foiind 
DDT  and  parathlon  to  be  highly  effective  in 
controlling  citrus  perta.  Within  a  few  yean 
these  and  other  new  compounds  replaced 
cyanide  fumigation  and  partially  replaced  en: 
sprays. 

Riverside  entomologiata  not  only  pioneered 
in  developing  new  insecticides,  but  also 
played  a  leading  role  In  determining  bo» 
insects  are  able  to  resist  once- lethal  chem- 
icals after  a  few  years  of  exposure  to  them 
These  scientists  were  instrumental,  too.  m 
devi&lng  ever  more  sensitive  methods  of  de- 
tectmg  the  residues  of  chemicals  applied 
for  insect  control.  Prom  this  research  came 
a  complete  methodology  for  finding  ai-d 
measuring  residues. 

Plants  that  bite  back  Is  a  phrase  fre- 
quently used  to  describe  irops  treated  with 
systemic  Insecticides.  Fed  to  the  plant  by 
spraying  on  leaves,  through  Irrigatian  water 
or  by  direct  injection,  these  compc.r.i'  enter 
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tne  s.ip  svstem,  and  Insects  feeding  on  the 
o'lan'  &!■€  itllled.  Riverside  entomologists  de- 
rtj^d  a  »av  of  applying  a  systemics  to  cotton 
nlants  Whole  Infestations  of  mites  and 
aphlds  could  then  be  wiped  out. 

Teamwork  has  characterized  University 
investigAtiuns  of  agricultural  problems,  and 
nowhere  is  this  better  Illustrated  than  in 
cor.trol  nf  the  spotted  alfalfa  aphid.  Alfalfa 
jrowers  lost  several  million  dollars  each  year 
'rom  l^S*  '°  1957  in  extra  control  costs  and 
unmarketable  alfalfa  because  of  the  aphid. 
Bv  '958  a  Unlverslty-wlde  team  reduced  the 
iphid  to  the  status  of  a  minor  pest  by  de- 
veloping better  chemical  controls,  by  spread - 
mz  t>€neficlal  insects  Imported  from  the 
Uidtlle  East  and  by  Introducing  aph!d-re- 
sistant  tvpes  of  alfalfa. 

Riversiae  biological  control  experts  have 
•ouE^-t  successful  campaigns  against  three 
o't^er  pests;  the  walnut  aphid,  the  pea  aphid. 
iiid  the  green  peach  aphid.  Imported  wasps 
colonized  and  distributed  In  Infested  fields 
brought  ihe.se  pests  under  control 

In  1953  the  khapra  beetle  became  a  serious 
pest  of  stored  grain  In  California.  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico.  By  using  University  tested 
chemicals,  state  and  federal  officials  Initiated 
&  program  which  achieved  complete  eradica- 
tion of  the  insect. 

Nematologlsts  found  a  way  to  fumigate 
aematode-lnfested  soil  so  that  new  trees 
could  safely  be  planted.  Safe  methods  were 
found  for  treating  soil  around  growing  trees 
m  mature  orchards.  In  general,  these  treat- 
ments have  increased  yields  by  from  one  to 
tliree  boxes  of  fruit  per  tree  a  year.  Sim- 
ilar increases  have  been  obtained  by  treat- 
ing land  planted  to  vegetables. 

Weed  control  by  chemicals  is  an  Important 
pr.a»e  of  Riverside's  work.  Plant  Physlol- 
oguiis  have  established  safe  and  effective 
methods  of  using  new  chemicals  that  often 
have  cut  weed  control  costs  In  half 

DRT    UlNDS    RKSKAKCH    INSTITtrrE 

The  Drv  Lands  Research  Institute  was 
created  bv  The  Regents  In  November  1963. 
In  announcing  It*  establishment.  President 
Kerr  noted  the  Importance  of  dry  land  re- 
gions of  the  earth  to  the  existing  population, 
the  vital  need  to  learn  how  to  use  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  vastly  Increased  numbers 
of  people  foreseen  In  the  future,  and  the  op- 
portunity which  exists  to  aid  In  this  through 
signittcant  long-range  research  programs  and 
related  training  activities  In  agricultural,  bi- 
ological   physical,  and  social  sciences 

The  objectives  of  the  Institute  are:  to  cre- 
ate a  major  center  for  Interdisciplinary  re- 
•earch  on  significant  problems  relating  to 
man's  use  of  the  dry  regions  of  the  earth; 
to  institute  training  programs  to  develop  ex- 
perts who  can  manage  such  dry  land  area*, 
and  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  extension 
of  university  research  and  Instruction  into 
important  dry  land  areas  abroad  Head- 
quartered at  Riverside  the  Institute  Is  a 
Universlly-wlde  organization.  Principal  sup- 
port for  the  Institute  has  come  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

AIR  POLLUTION  RJESEAKCH  CENTEH 

The  Air  Pollution  Research  Center  waa  es- 
tablished on  the  Riverside  campus  In  1961  as 
an  organized  research  unit  to  further  Unlver- 
»:ty-wlde  faculty  research  and  teaching  in 
the  various  pha.ses  of  air  pollution  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  Center  Include  identification 
of  pollutants  and  a  study  of  their  effects 
upon  man.  and  biological  and  physical  sys- 
tems: studies  of  the  fundamental  chemical 
and  physical  reactions  of  pollutants  In  the 
atmosphere  and  their  Impact  upon  air  qual- 
ity, evaluation  of  community,  industrial,  and 
^Icultural  sources  of  jjollution,  and  mete- 
orological factors  involved  In  the  pollution  of 
niang  air  environment;  assessment  of  the  ef- 
fects of  air  pollution  and  control  measures 
on  the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of 
the  state,  and  development  of  the  concept  of 


air  resource  use  and  management  for  man's 
domestic,  industrial,  and  recreational  needs 
The  Center  serves  as  a  central  agency  to 
stimulate,  solicit,  and  support  statewide  fac- 
ulty participation  In  research  areas  requiring 
Inveptlgalion  bolster  research  in  critical 
areas  encourage  and  arrange  for  postdoctor- 
al visitor  participation  In  the  statewide  pro- 
gram, and  sponsor  graduate  student  partic- 
ipation in  departmental  activities  organized 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Center.  In  addition 
to  facilitating  cooperation  amol^g  the  all- 
campus  faculty  participants,  the  Center  col- 
lects and  distributes  timely  information 
among  scientific  workers  and  conducts  Intra- 
campus  seminars  and  conferences  in  all  fields 
relating  to  air  pollution. 

[From  the  UCR  Highlander.  Nov.   17.   1965] 
Chancellor's  Column^ — Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Scholarships  Supported 

(By  Ivan  Hinderaker) 
This  column  Is  In  support  of  ASUCR's  Fall 
Drive     for     the     Educational     Opportunity 
Scholarship  Program 

Five  students  this  year  hold  such  scholar- 
ships. All  were  scouted  for  UCR.  and  sold 
on  UCR.  by  Life  Science  Professor  Eugene 
H.  Cota-Robles  through  his  work  in  the 
Mexican-American  Movement. 

This  organization  haa  worked  In  area  high 
schools,  attempting  to  counsel  Mexican- 
American  students.  It  has  provided  stimu- 
lus to  students  for  continuing  their  educa- 
tion, and  has  sought  scholarship  funds  for 
Individuals  of  high  promise. 

The  five  EducaUonal  Opportunity  Scholars 
have  that  kind  of  promise.  The  story  of 
each  Is  different,  but  all  share  in  the  desire 
to  make  a  special  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Mexican-American  com- 
mumty within  the  setting  of  our  U.S.  so- 
ciety. 

Two  want  to  become  secondary  school 
teachers;  two  seek  careers  In  medicine,  one. 
in  Journalism  or  law. 

Next  year  It  Is  our  hope  to  double  the  pro- 
gram aiid  to  include  students  from  other 
groups.  From  what  has  been  a  one-to-one 
matching  arrangement,  the  Regents  recently 
agreed  to  match  flve-to-one  funds  raised  by 
student*,  faculty,  and  staff,  and  by  others 
locally. 

The  returns  to  UCR  in  general,  and  to 
students  In  particular  for  bur  Individual 
effort*  In  this  drive  will  be  great.  I  invite 
your  generous  contributions. 

There  is  news  elsewhere  In  this  Issue  about 
the  Cal-Club  coordinated  bake  sale.  Inter- 
national Club  Dinner  auctions  on  Sunday, 
movie  concessions  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
and  opportunities  to  contribute  at  the  Polit- 
ical Union  debate  on  Viet  Nam  on  Friday 
and  the  UCR-Cal  Lutheran  football  game 
on  Saturday. 

To  this  should  be  added  the  chance  to  send 
checks  made  out  to  The  Regents  (for  UCR 
Educational  Opportunity  Scholarships)  to 
Ralph  Allison.  Chairman  of  the  Fall  Drive 
Committee,  ASUCR.  If  you  should  forget 
Mr.  Allison's  name  or  address,  the  Chan- 
cellor's Office  will  be  happy  to  receive  and 
transmit  your  contribution. 

Although  we  cAn't  always  live  up  to  the 
ideal,  one  of  the  great  things  about  Ameri- 
can society  is  the  opportunity  for  anyone 
to  advance,  provided  he  has  the  ability  and 
Is  willing  to  put  out  the  effort.  Often  It 
Is  education  which  opens  the  door.  Increas- 
ingly Is  education  a  necessity 

All  men  are  not  born  equal.  That  Is  some- 
thing which  cannot  be. 

Something  which  can  be.  however.  Is  an 
environment  in  which,  for  all  men.  there  is 
an  equal  opportunity — never  perfect,  per- 
haps, but  nonetheless  an  equal  opportunity. 
That  Is  what  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Scholarship  Program  Is  all  about.  That  is 
what  leads  me  to  hope  that  soon  we  can  go 
_iar  beyond  scholarships,  working  with  other 


public  and  private  segment*  of  education  In 
the  Inland  Empire  toward  a  massive  attack 
on  the  problem  of  development  "of  human 
potential, 

[FYom  the  Regents'  meeting  May  22,  1964] 
The  Citrus  Research  Center  and  Agricul-  ~ 
TURAL  Experiment  Station 
The  year  1907  was  full  of  exciting  new 
developments.  Marconi  began  operating  his 
transatlantic  wireless  telegraph.  The  U,S. 
Army  called  for  the  first  bids  on  a  practical 
airplane,  and  Army  engineers  took  over  work 
on  the  Panama  Canal.  It  was  a  year  when 
vou  could  buy  a  Cadillac  for  *800  or  a  Suc- 
cess Automobile  for  $250.  Tx-lth  rubt)er  U.-es 
optional.  William  Jennings  Bryan  waa 
nominated  for  the  Presidency— San  Francisco 
was  already  rebuilding  on  its  ruins — and 
the  University  of  California  founded  the 
Citrus  Experiment  Station  at  Riverside. 

It  was  a  good  year  for  citrus  crops  and 
yields  worth  $5,000  an  acre  were  by  no  means 
exceptional — yet  Southern  California  growers 
had  called  for  scientific  help. 

Competitors  were  springing  up  la  Florida, 
northern  California,  Puerto  Rico  and  South 
Africa.  Since  1873,  when  the  first  navel 
orange  trees  arrived  In  Riverside,  local  grow- 
ers had  fought  to  establish  their  industry 
against  obstacles  consisting  of  plant  disease. 
Irrigation  problems,  nutritional  deficiencies, 
occaaional  frosts  and  inevitable  insect  pesta 
These  were  the  problems  citrus  men  wanted 
the  Station  to  solve. 

"Vet  the  first  head  of  the  Citrus  Experiment 
Station,  Professor  Ralph  E  Smith,  propheti- 
cally told  growers  at  a  citrus  institute  held 
in  Riverside  In  1907-  "This  ,  .  .  is  not  nec- 
essarily an  exclusively  citrus  experiment  sta- 
tion. .  .  .  'While  Its  greatest  efforts  must 
naturally  be  in  this  direction  .  .  there  are 
problems  relating  to  other  fruits  and 
products.  .  Such  matters  will  receive  the 
proj>er  consideration  " 

At  !U  founding,  the  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  consisted  of  two  small  cottages  and 
a  stable  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mt  Rubldoux 
about  four  miles  west  of  the  present  River- 
side campus  Its  two-man  staff  conducted 
fertilizer  experiments  but  performed  little 
other  research. 

EARLY     DEVELOPMENT 

Professor  Smith  was  succeeded  by  Pro- 
fessor J  Eliot  Colt,  who  served  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Station  from  1911  to  1912 
He  was  followed  In  1913  by  Professor  Herbert 
John  Webber,  the  first  man  to  hold  the  title 
of  Director  of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station. 
In  1914.  CES  had  a  total  staff  of  18  and 
an  annual  budget  of  $60,000  Its  11  research 
men  were  busy  turning  out  Information  on 
fertilizers,  rootstocks.  new  varieties  of  citrus, 
orchard  heating,  citrus  diseases,  packing- 
house problems,  and  nematodes — the  In- 
sldio'js  soil  worms  that  had  Just  been  fo'jnd 
In  almost  every  section  of  California. 

In  1917  Profeaeor  'Webber  and  hie  staff 
moved  into  a  newly  constructed  building 
three  miles  east  of  downtown  Riverside  The 
three-story  Spanish-type  building,  with  a 
south  wing,  sat  in  isolation  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Box  Springs  Mountains  Photo- 
graphs taken  by  Professor  Webber  show  a 
treeless  pweeD  of  rock-strewn  hills,  with  a 
smogless  view  extending  to  the  mountains 
north  of  San  Bernardino  In  1931  a  second 
wing  was  added  to  the  main  CES  building 
and  grass,  hedges,  flowers  and  trees  lent 
beauty  to  the  masonry 

Following  Professor  Webber  aa  Director  was 
the  late  Professor  Leon  D  Batchelor  who. 
like  his  predecessor  waa  a  former  Cornell 
University  stafi  member  He  became  Direc- 
tor in  1929  and  served  22  years  In  that  capac- 
ity. The  Station  continued  to  expand  In 
staff,  reflecting  the  rapid  growth  of  Califor- 
nia agriculture  During  his  38  years  on  the 
CES  staff   I  1915-63)  ,  Professor  Batchelor  saw 
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.^^tbe  station's  land  area  grow  from  30  to  al- 
^knoet    1.000    acres,    and    In    staff    from    265 
members. 

One  of  the  first  agriculturists  to  realize  the 
value  of  statistics  and  experimental  plot  de- 
sign. Professor  Batchelor  Initiated  many  of 
the  long-term  fertilizer  experiments  at 
Riverside  He  helped  the  walnut  Industry 
solve  problems  Involving  diseases,  processing 
and  shipping  For  the  citrus  Industry  he 
Initiated  the  development  of  better  root- 
stocks  and  varieties  needed  to  combat  disease 
and  Improve  fruit  quality  As  administrator, 
he  continued  and  strengthened  Profeesor 
Webber's  policy  of  hiring  capable  people  and 
letting   them   work,   free  and  uninterrupted 

The  Station  continued  to  expand  In  physi- 
cal facilities,  personnel  and  research  activi- 
ties under  Dr  .\lfred  M  Boyce.  who  became 
its  Director  in  1952  CES  scientists  occupied 
most  of  a  large  new  building,  Webber  Hall. 
In  1954  A  cluster  of  structures  appeared 
around  the  main  entomology  building  be- 
tween 1958  and  1961.  the  last  being  the  U.S 
Department  of  Agricultures  Hoyden  Ento- 
mological Laboratory  Greenhouses  and 
other  smaller  structures  stretched  out  like 
rows  of  dominoes.  Agricultural  land  was  In- 
creased to  1.100  acres  as  scientists'  needs 
Increased   * 

A  vegetable  crops  group  from  Davis  was 
added  In  1955  .md  agronomists  from  Davis 
began  operations  at  UCR  In  1961.  In  the 
near  future.  It  Is  expected  that  agricultural 
engineers  from  Davis  and  Los  Angeles,  orna- 
mental and  subtropical  fruit  horticulturists 
from  Los  Angelas,  and  perhaps  agricultural 
economists  from  Berkeley  will  be  transferred 
to  Riverside. 

CES:      A     MISNOMER 

As  the  Station  broadened  Its  studies,  the 
nam©  Citrus  Experiment  Station  became 
more  and  more  of  a  misnomer.  In  1961. 
therefore,  the  Regents  renamed  It  the  Citrus 
Research  Center  and  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  This  action  recognized  the 
changes  wrought  In  56  years;  Lhe  Station  had 
reached  into  areas  far  removed  from  citrus, 
yet  It  also  remained  the  "world  headquar- 
ters" for  citrus  research. 

Since  agrtculttiral  research  requires  large 
acreages,  the  campus  In  1962  acquired  840 
oilares^ln  nearby  Moreno  Valley,  principally 
for  field  and  vegetable  crop  studies.  River- 
side scientists  and  Extension  specialists  also 
use  land  at  University  field  stations  In  Impe- 
rial, Orange,  Loe  Aageles.  Presno  and  Tulare 
counties  Equally  important  to  their  work 
are  the  hundreds  of  acres  lent  to  them  by 
cooperating  growers  for  use  as   test  plots. 

Currently  CRC's  staff  consists  of  350  aca- 
demic and  non-academic  p)ersonnel.  Its  re- 
searchers have  established  International  re- 
putations In  Irrigation,  soils  and  plant  nutri- 
tion. Insect  control  through  chemical  and 
biological  methods,  plant  breeding,  plant  dis- 
eases. Hematology,  horticulture,  vegetable 
cropw  and  the  biochemistry  of  citrus  and  avo- 
cado fruits.  For  studies  of  air  pollution  as 
It  affects  agriculture.  Riverside  Is  Indisput- 
ably the  nation's  research  headquarters. 
UCR  became  the  University's  focal  point  for 
amog  Investigations  when  the  Air  Pollution 
Research  Center  was  established  In  1961. 

COIXEGE     or     AGRICri-TURE     FORMCD 

Following  closely  upon  their  awarding  of 
general  campus  status  to  UCR.  The  Regents 
In  1960  authorized  formation  of  a  College  of 
Agriculture,  with  Dr.  Boyce  as  Its  Dean.  In 
developing  the  ciirrlculum.  faculty  members 
of  the  new  college  decided  to  throw  out  old 
approaches  that  no  longer  seemed  appro- 
priate. Courses  were  designed  to  supply 
modern  agriculture's  need  for  more  broadly 
educated  men  and  women  with  a  firm 
foundation  In  the  fundamental  sciences  and 
the  iit>eral  arts.  The  aim  was — and  is — to 
give  students  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  nat- 
ural science;  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole 


science  of  agriculture;  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences;  and  a 
linUted  amount  of  specialization. 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  although  draw- 
ing upon  the  time  and  resources  of  research 
I>eople,  does  not  divert  them  from  turning 
out  Information  needed  by  agriculture's  ad- 
vancing technology.  Moreover,  graduate  stu- 
dents conduct  fundamental  research  on 
many  problems  of  concern  to  the  over-all 
agricultural  research  program. 

The  reputation  of  the  Experiment  Station 
In  studies  ol  problems  in  arid  and  subtropi- 
cal agriculture  has  attracted  graduate  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  California,  many  other 
states  and  more  than  a  dozen  foreign  coun- 
tries. About  20  percent  of  UCR's  total  en- 
rollment in  the  Graduate  Division— more 
than  500  In  the  fall  of  1963 — consists  of  can- 
didates for  higher  degrees  in  the  agricultural 
sciences. 

ACRICULTfRAL       EXTENSION       SOUTHERN       HEAD- 
QUASTCBS 

To  aid  In  the  extension  of  research  infor- 
mation to  farmers.  UCR  In  1954  was  made 
headquarters  for  the  southern  region  of  the 
U.S.  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  with  As- 
sistant Director  Harold  W.  Schwalm  super- 
vising the  work  of  20  Extension  specialists 
and  75  farm  and  home  advisers.  Extension 
people  work  with  the  Citrus  Research  Center 
and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to 
bringing  research  findings  to  growers  in  San 
Diego.  Imperial.  Riverside.  San  Bernardino. 
Los  Angeles,  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara.  San 
Luis  Obispw,  Kern.  Fresno,  Tulare,  Madera, 
Inyo  and  Mono  counties. 

Farmers  in  this  area  produce  fruits,  nuts, 
livestock,  field  and  vegetable  crops  with  an 
annual  market  value  of  about  »1.7  billion, 
or  half  of  California's  total  farm  production. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF    UCR    SCIENTISTS 

What  have  the  Riverside  scientists  accom- 
plished In  more  than  half  a  century  of  work 
with  soil  auger,  sweep  net.  test  tube  and 
microscope ' 

The  late  Professor  Howard  Pnwoett  Is 
credited  wijh  one  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions to  world  citrus  production:  the  finding 
that  brown  rot  gummoeis,  which  decays 
lemons  and  Infects  the  bark  of  lemon  orange, 
and  grapefruit  trees,  can  be  controlled  by 
copper  sprays.  Professor  Pawcett  also 
showed  that  Infected  bark  could  be  removed 
to  save  the  tree  from  dying.  The  control  of 
many  other  fungus  diseases  followed  from  his 
research  He  and  Professor  Leo  J.  Klotz  were 
the  first  to  identify  peoroeis.  the  earliest  virus 
disease  known  In  citrus.  This  discovery  laid 
the  foundation  for  research  by  others  that 
developed  virus-free  and  vlrus-reslstant 
citrus  strains.  Professor  Pawcett  and  Plant 
Pathologist  J.  M.  Wallace  showed  that 
trtsteza — a  worldwide  "killer"  disease  of 
citrus — is  caused  by  a  virus.  Today  trtsteza 
can  be  overcome  through  the  use  of  resistant 
roots  toe  kB. 

As  has  been  noted,  walnut  growers  were 
among  the  first  beneficiaries  of  research  by 
the  Citrus  Experiment  Station.  (Until  the 
mld-1930's,  the  state's  walnut  Industry  was 
centered  in  Southern  California.)  Professor 
Batchelor.  seeking  a  way  to  prevent  losses 
that  occurred  when  whole  crops  had  moldy, 
discolored  kernels,  found  a  simple  solution: 
Irrigate  late  In  the  season.  This  promoted 
the  cracking  of  husks,  making  nuts  drop 
clean  and  sjjeeding  the  harveet.  He  also 
promoted  artificial  dehydration  to  further 
hasten  processing,  which  allowed  early  mer- 
chandising to  take  advantage  of  the  Christ- 
mas season  trade 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  contributions 
to  scientific  knowledge  was  Professor  Emeri- 
tus W.  P  Kelley's  work  on  black  alkali  soils 
In  the  1920's.  He  provided  the  first  complete 
explanation  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  black 
alkali  soils,  which  led  to  the  reclamation  of 
many  thousands  of  acres  throughout  the 
world. 


An  early  and  serious  affliction  of  the  cltnis 
Industry  was  mottle  leai  which  causes  ieav« 
to  loee  chlorophyll,  leaving  only  rlba  »nd 
veins  of  green,  and  decreasing  the  size  rf 
fruit,  its  quality  and  yield.  Studies  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Chandler.  D.  R.  Hoagland.  Aeri- 
culturallst  J.  C  Johnston  and  Professor  Er 
Parker  of  Riverside,  plus  work  by  Florida 
researchers,  pinpointed  the  cause  of  mottle 
leaf  as  a  zinc  deficiency  which  could  be  over- 
come by  zinc  spray.s 

When  the  Riverside  Experiment  StaUon 
was  establl.shed  In  1907,  there  was  UtUe 
scientific  knowledge  about  citrus  growing 
Today  there  Is  uo  other  frult--except  posslblv 
the  apple — abtfut  which  more  is  known  ThiB 
U  true  because  of  projects  such  as  the  root- 
stock  studies  started  by  Professor  Webber 
soon  after  his  arrival  Ln  1913.  In  1929  this 
work  was  Intensified  by  Professor  Batchelor 
Horticulturists  found  that  the  vigor  of  the 
sclun.  or  top,  could  make  up  for  a  less  vigor- 
ous rootstock.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
rtx>tstocks  the  citrus  Indu.stry  now  possesses 
is  the  Troyer  cltrange  Resisumt  to  tristeza 
hardier  In  cold  weather,  fast-growmg  in  old 
citrus  sou,  Troyer  rootstocks  are  used  on 
about  two-thirds  of  the  two  million  Califor- 
nia citrus  trees  propagated  yearly. 

Another  CES  accomplishment  enabled 
growers  to  make  a  profitable  shift  In  mar- 
keting navel  oranges  and  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  fruit.  Horticulturist  Winiam 
Stewart  discovered  that  spraying  navel 
orange  trees  with  2.4-D  held  the  fruit  oa 
the  trees  until  the  beginning  of  the  main 
Valencia  orange  season  (June-July).  Before 
2,4-D,  the  fruit  had  to  be  picked  by  March, 
which  hindered  the  controlled  marketing  of 
the  fruit.  Mr.  Stewart's  work  also  gave  new 
life  to  the  state's  grapefruit  industry  by 
making  it  possible  to  keep  fruit  on  tree* 
until  it  could  reach  maximum  quality  and 
be  sold  at  the  best  price.  All  packinghouset 
now  treat  lemons  with  2,4-D  to  prevent 
black  bottom  fungus.  This  work  by  Mr. 
Stewart.  In  collaboration  with  Plant  Physi- 
ologist Louis  Erlckson.  removed  what  had 
been  a  very  serious  processing  problem  for 
the  lemon  industry. 

The  first  commercially  successful  syn- 
thetic organic  acaracide — u  dlnltro-phenol 
compound — was  developed  largely  by  Dean 
Boyce  In  the  late  1930's  For  many  years 
this  was  the  walnut  and  citrus  growers'  chief 
weapon  against  red  spider  mites.  Impor- 
tant pests  affecting  these  Industries.  Dean 
Boyces  experiments  with  antimony  com- 
pounds led  to  the  use  of  tarter  emetic  for 
control  of  citrus  thrlps.  He  was  also  in- 
volved in  pioneering  work  with  DDT  and 
several  other  new  compounds  for  controlling 
walnut  and  citrus  pests. 

One  CRC  project  alone  h.is  eliminated  a 
large  economic  loss  to  California  citrus  grow- 
ers. The  cltrophllus  mealybug,  which  ap- 
peared in  1913.  spread  rapidly  and  by  the 
mld-1920's  was  affecting  more  than  100,000 
acres  of  citrus.  It  not  only  reduced  the  •!» 
of  the  crop  but  forced  growers  to  pick  fruit 
before  it  could  be  marketed  profitably- 
otherwise  the  fruit  would  drop  to  the 
ground.  In  1927  Professor  Harry  Scott 
Smith,  founder  and  head  of  the  University's 
unique  Department  of  Biological  Control, 
sent  Biological  Control  Specialist  Harold 
Compere  to  Australia  to  seek  a  natural  en- 
emy of  the  mealybug.  Two  ^f  the  parasites 
Mr.  Compere  found  thrived  when  released 
In  California.  Within  a  year  the  mealybug 
ceased  to  be  of  economic  Importance  By 
allowing  pn-oper  marketing  of  lemons  and 
oranges,  this  success  has  added  sub.'itan- 
tlally  to  the  value  of  each  box  of  citrus  fruit 
the  state  sells  (ctirrent  production:  30  mil- 
lion boxes  yearly). 

Shortly  after  the  orgaaochlorlne  and  or- 
ganic phosphorus  compounds  appeared  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Station  entomologists 
found  DDT  and  parathlon  to  be  Wghly  ef- 
fective  In   controlling  citrus   pests      Within 
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J  (ew  years  these  and  other  new  comfxjunds 
replaced  cyanide  fumigation  and  partially 
replaced  oil  sprays.  Members  of  the  citrus 
industry  generally  conalder  CRC's  work  with 
parathlon.  malathlon  and  other  new  pesti- 
cides to  be  among  Ita  foremoet  contribu- 
tions 

Riverside  entomologists  not  only  pioneered 
in  developing  new  Insecticides  (especially 
the  widelv  u.sed  carbamates) ,  but  also  played 
i  leading  role  in  determining  how  Insects 
are  able  V?  resist  once-lethal  chemicals  after 
a  few  years  of  exposure  to  them.  These  sci- 
entists were  instrumental,  too.  In  devising 
ever  more  sensitive  methods  of  detecting  the 
residues  of  chemicals  applied  for  Insect  con- 
trol. From  this  research  has  come  a  com- 
plete methodology  for  finding  and  measur- 
ing residues.  The  techniques  have  been 
widely  used  in  obtaining  federal  approval 
for  the  safe  use  of  commercial   Insecticides. 

-plants  that  bite  back"  Is  a  phrase  fre- 
quently u;^  to  deecrlbe  crope  treated  with 
systemic  insecticides.  Fed  to  the  plant  by 
spraying  on  leaves  throtigh  irrigation  water 
or  by  direct  Injection,  these  compounds 
enter  the  sap  system,  and  insects  feeding  on 
the  plant  are  killed.  Riverside  entomolo- 
gists headed  by  Professor  Robert  L  Metcalf, 
devised  a  way  of  applying  a  systemic  to  cot- 
ton plants.  Whole  Infestations  of  mites  and 
aphlds  could  then  be  wiped  out.  eliminating 
troubles  In  picking,  ginning  and  spinning 
that  were  caused  by  the  sticky  substance 
given  off  by  the  aphlds. 

Teamwork  ha.''  always  characterized  Uni- 
versity Investigations  of  agricultural  prob- 
lems, and  nowhere  Is  this  better  Illustrated 
than  by  U.C.  response  to  the  Sherman-Uke 
march  of  the  spotted  alfalfa  apMd  through 
California  from  1954  to  1957.  Alfalfa  grow- 
ers lost  several  million  dollars  each  year  In 
extra  control  costs  and  unmarketable  al- 
fiirs  By  1958  a  Universlty-wlde  team 
including  biological  control  speclaJists.  Insect 
pathologists,  entomologists  and  agronomists 
reduced  the  aphid  to  the  status  of  a  minor 
pest  by  developing  better  chemical  controls, 
by  spreading  beneficial  Insects  (lm.jx>rted 
from  the  Middle  E.ist »  throughout  the  state 
and  by  introducing  aphid -resistant  types  of 
alfalfa  Riverside  entomologists  played  a 
major  role  In  this  victory  over  the  spotted 
alfalfa  aphid.  Among  these,  the  principal 
investigators  were  Associate  Entomologist 
Robert  van  den  Bosch.  -Associate  Professors 
E  I  Schlln^er  and  I  M.  Hall,  and  Professor 
Roben  Dickson. 

Recently  Riverside  biological  control  ex- 
pert* have  fought  successful  campaigns 
against  three  other  pests:  the  walnut  aphid. 
the  pea  aphid  and  the  green  peach  aphid. 
lin;x>rted  wivspe  colonized  and  distributed  in 
infested  fields  by  Mr.  St:hllnger  and  Mr.  van 
den  Bosch  brought  these  pests  under  con- 
trol And  there  are  strong  Indications  that 
red  scale — a  pest  that  once  cost  citrus  grow- 
ers 110  million  a  year — has  greatly  dimin- 
ished under  the  combined  attack  of  effective 
chemicals  and  Un1verslty-lm;K'rted  wasps 
from  Asia,  the  latter  program  being  headed 
by  Professor  Paul  De  Bach. 

In  1953  the  khapra  beetle  became  a  serious 
P««t  of  stored  grain  In  limited  artnis  of  Cali- 
fornia. Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Entomolo- 
gl«t  David  L.  Llndgren  led  a  Riverside  effort 
to  find  chemicals  that  would  stamp  It  out 
Methyl  bromide  and  malathlon  turned  out 
to  be  the  answer,  and  by  using  these  chemi- 
cals, state  and  federal  officials  Initiated  a 
program  which  achieved  complete  eradica- 
tion of  the  Insect   in    1962. 

About  95  percent  of  California's  230.000 
wres  of  citrus  land  ( and  of  all  other  farm- 
land, for  that  matter  i  Is  Infested  with  nema- 
todes These  tiny  subterranean  worms  at- 
tack plant  roots,  causing  production  losses 
of  10  to  30  per  cent.  Nemaiologlst  R.  C. 
Bilnes.  In  cooperation  with  Fred  Foote  of 
t^e  Umonelra  Co.,  SanU  Patila.  fotind  a  way 


to  fumigate  infested  soU  so  that  new  trees 

could  safely  be  planted.  Recently  Balnes 
found  safe  methods  of  treating  soil  around 
growing  trees  in  matiu-e  orchards  In  gen- 
eral, these  treatments  have  increased  yields 
by  from  one  to  three  boxes  of  fruit  ( lemons 
and  oranges)  per  tree  a  year  Similar  In- 
creases have  been  obtained  by  Nematologlst 
I  J  Thomason  by  treating  land  planted  to 
vegetable*. 

Weed  control  by  chemicals  is  an  lmp>ortant 
phase  of  Riverside's  work.  Plant  Physiolo- 
gist Boysle  Day's  weed  control  group  has 
established  safe  and  effective  methods  of 
using  new  chemicals  such  as  slm-azlne  and 
monuron.  working  out  accurate  dosages  for 
many  crops  growing  In  many  kinds  of  soil 
Often  weed  control  costs  have  been  cut  in 
half  through  use  of  these  chemicals. 

BL'I'l  tM    ISRIG&TION 

The  widespread  adoption  of  tenslometers 
by  growers  of  citrus.  avc>cad06  and  vegetables 
can  be  attributed  to  UCR  studies  by  Pro- 
fessor sterling  Richards  and  his  colleagues 
as  well  as  to  the  "missionary"  work  of 
Agricultural  Extension  personnel  in  show- 
ing farmers  how  to  use  these  soil  moisture- 
measuring  Instruments.  Better  Irrigation 
almost  Invariably  results  from  their  use.  with 
consequent  Increases  in  yield  and  sometimes 
a  saving  of  water. 

Improvement  of  citrus  varieties — ^a  top- 
priority  program  In  the  California  citrus  In- 
dustry— was  made  possible  by  the  work  of 
Howard  Frost.  Associate  Plant  Breeder,  who 
In  the  1920's  Investigated  the  invigorating 
qualities  of  nucellar  seedlings.  Since  nu- 
cellars  originate  from  seed,  and  virus  dis- 
eases are  not  usually  transmitted  by  seed, 
nucellars  do  not  contain  virus  diseases; 
hence  they  produce  better  fruit.  The  use  of 
nuoellar  seedlings  thus  provides  the  key  to 
constant  Improvement  of  California  citrus 
fruit  quality. 

MECHANIZED  PICKING? 

A  Riverside  horticultural  project  is  speed- 
ing the  mechanization  of  the  citrus  harvest 
Early  tests  of  a  tree-working  machine 
showed  great  promise  and  an  improved  ver- 
sion Is  under  construction.  Related  to  this 
project  Is  Industry's  widespread  adoption  in 
the  last  three  years  of  the  "rapid  pack"  ."sys- 
tem of  citrus  packing,  brainchild  of  the  same 
UCR  scientist.  Professor  Roy  J.  Smith.  The 
system  cuts  packing  costs  by  25  per  cent. 

Improvement  of  quality  also  Is  being 
sought  through  the  introduction  of  better 
varieties  of  citrus  from  foreign  lands  Co- 
operating with  the  United  States  and  Cali- 
fornia Departments  of  Agriculture.  River- 
side horticulturists  and  plant  pathologists 
have  planned  and  Implemented  a  program 
of  Importing  budwood.  which  Is  then  care- 
fully checked  for  five  years  for  freedom  from 
disease  As  a  result  of  this  program,  led 
by  Professor  Walter  Reuther.  Chairman  of 
CRC's  Department  of  Hortlculttual  Science 
nurserymen  and  growers  will  eventually  be 
able  to  obtain  budding  material  from  reg- 
istered trees  of  known  origin  and  varietal 
name,  free  of  certain  known  virus  diseases 

MIRACLE   HORMONE 

Lemon  growers  stand  to  benefit  from  a 
recent  Riverside  study  involving  the  fise  of  ^ 
the  so-called  "miracle  hormone."  glbberel-  ' 
lie  acid  Horticultural  Scientists  Charles 
Cogglns  and  Henry  Hleld  found  that  appli- 
cations of  the  material  retard  fruit  matura- 
tion and  tree  flowering  This  permits  a  shift 
in  harvest  to  a  time  when  demand  is  highest, 
and  Increases  the  proportion  of  first-grade 
fruit  produced. 

How  well-fed  Is  a  citrus  tree?  This  is  a 
question  growers  would  like  to  answer  with 
certitude,  because  the  nutritional  condition 
of  the  tree.  Just  as  Its  freedc«n  from  disease, 
determines  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its 
production.     The  work  of  Professors  H.  D. 


Chapman  and  W.  W.  Jones.  Horticultural 
Scientist  T  W  Embleton  and  others  at 
Riverside  brought  about  diagnostic  tech- 
niques for  using  visual  symptoms,  leaf  anal- 
ysis and  soil  analysis  to  determine  the  tree's 
state  of  nutrition  These  methods  are  a 
tremendous  advance  over  old  ruie-of-thumb 
ways  of  determining  how  much  and  what 
kind  of  fertilizers  to  use  In  an  orchard. 

CONTROL    or    DECAY 

Riverside  Plant  Pathologists  Joseph  Eckert 
and  Martin  Kolbezen  have  discovered  and 
turned  over  to  Industry  for  development  a 
compound  they  found  highly  effective  In  pre- 
venting ix)st -harvest  decay  of  citrus  fruit. 
Such  decay  costs  California  and  Arizona 
citrus  fruit  shippers  at  least  12.5  million  a 
year  The  chemical  prevents  decay  in  a  wide 
variety  of  perishables:  oranges,  lemons, 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  bananas,  cut  flowers 
and  bulbs 

Potatoes,  California's  most  Important  vege- 
table crop,  have  doubled  their  yield  In  many 
fields  where  potassium  fertilization  was  in- 
creased. This  was  a  result  of  nutritional 
experiments  by  UCR's  Department  of  Vege- 
table Crops  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Oscar  Lorene.  The  study  revealed  a  definite 
need  for  phosphorus  fertilization  in  most 
parts  of  Southern  California,  and  It  deter- 
mined the  best  nitrogen  appUcatlon  rates  for 
high  v-leld. 

BATTLE   AGAINST   SMOG 

The  Air  Pollution  Research  Center  at 
Riverside  Is  the  outgro-wth  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's long  poet-World  War  IT  battle  with 
smog.  It  was  19  years  ago  (1944)  that  a 
young  Riverside  plant  pathologist,  John  T. 
Mlddleton.  discovered  the  first  evidences 
of  air  pollution  Injury  to  certain  vegetable 
crops  in  Los  Angeles  county.  Since  then 
smog  has  spread  to  28  California  counties, 
ovir  farmers  lose  »8-ll  mlUlon  a  year  from 
injury  to  crops  such  as  fiowers  and  succulent 
vegetables.  Growers  of  salad  greens,  splnskch 
and  lettuce,  have  been  forced  to  move  from 
p>opulated  southern  areas  either  inland  or 
north  to  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara  and  Ven- 
tura counties. 

Smog  damage  to  crops  Is  not  always  spec- 
tacular. Often,  only  trained  agriculturists 
can  detect  the  various  symptoms.  But 
whether  detectable  or  not.  damage  by  air 
pollutants  costs  the  fanner  money.  Because 
crops  In  polluted  air  take  longer  to  mature, 
the  farmer  may  have  to  use  more  water.  His 
harvest  yield  is  lower  and  Us  quality  is 
poorer  / 

Riverside  smog  research  hs^  had  three  ob- 
jectives: to  learn  what  eleqiCnts  of  smog  are 
doing  what  kinds  of  damagps ;  to  seek  methods 
of  preventing  crop  Injury;  and  to  obtain 
basic  Information  about  smog  that  Is  needed 
In  setting  up  countermeasures. 

Professor  Mlddleton  and  his  coUeafruee 
Plant  Pathologists  Ellis  Darley  and  Robert 
Brewer  and  Horticultural  SclentUts  O.  Clif- 
ton Taylor  found  that  vegetables,  field  crops. 
citrus,  ornamentals  and  even  pine  trees  on 
mountain  slopes  far  from  cities  are  damaged 
by  pollutants  In  the  air.  Ozld&nts  and 
ozone  In  smog  cause  brown  blotches  on  leaves, 
reduce  plant  growth  and  usually  cut  crop 
>-leld. 

Susceptibility  to  smog  was  found  in  citrus, 
graptes,  cotton,  alfalfa,  oats,  sudan  grass, 
eugar  beets,  beans,  beets,  celery,  endive, 
lettuce,  onions,  tomatoes,  parsley,  parsnips, 
spinach.  Swiss  chard,  tumlpe.  chrysanthe- 
mums, orchids,  petunias,  snapdragons,  lark- 
spur and  rye  grasses.  Walnuts,  prunes, 
peaches,  apricots  and  plum«  are  aleo  victims 
of  smog.  In  all.  UCR  surveys  showed  more 
than  300  plant  species  affected  by  air  pol- 
lutants. 

Prevention  of  Injury  by  smog  was  shown 
by  UCR  reeearchers  to  bie  p>ossible  through 
use  of  chemicals  such  as  Kineb  and  vitamin  C, 
but  conunerclal  appUcatlon  of  these  methods 
has  not  proved  practical. 
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PAK    ISOUkTXD 

The  first  pure  component  of  &mog  that 
cau«e«  Iwth  eye  Irritation  and  plant  dam- 
age— PAN — was  dl«covered  and  Isolated  In 
1981  by  Research  Chemist  Edgar  B.  Stephens 
at  UCR.  Subsequently  he  purified  other 
compounds  with  the  same  characteristics: 
PPN  and  PBN 

Another  study  at  Klverslde  seeks  to  learn 
whether  brush  burning  and  burning  of  farm 
wastes  such  as  orchard  prunings.  barley,  and 
rice  sUaw  contribute  significantly  to  Cali- 
fornia's total  air  pollution. 

Currently  the  Air  Pollution  Research 
Center  is  getting  ready  to  con«olldate  Its 
rather  spread-out  activities  by  moving  Into 
an  Environmental  Pollution  Control  build- 
ing. Headed  by  Professor  Mlddleton,  the 
APRC  will  continue  present  projects  and 
work  In  new  areas  Involving  more  testing 
of  the  effects  of  smog  on  animals  and  people. 

APRC  research  U  substantially  aided  by 
grants  from  Industry  and  governmental  agen- 
cies (county,  state  and  federal),  totaling 
almost  •7C0.00O  a  year. 

A  decade  of  painstaking  Investigation  has 
shown  California  what  snog  Is  doing  to  Its 
food  supply;  has  helped  set  state  standards 
for  air  purity  In  connection  with  abatement 
programs:  and  has  determined  that  the  only 
effective  way  of  protecting  people,  crops  and 
animals  from  Injury  by  smog  Is  to  get  rid 
of  the  main  source — the  exhaust  emissions 
of  automobiles. 

urs  Atro  oxATH 

The  true  significance  of  Riverside's  total 
agricultural  research  program  may  have  been 
stated  best  by  Mr  T  Allen  Lombard,  a  citrus 
industry  leader.  At  the  Experiment  Station's 
50th  anniversary  celebration  in  1957  he 
praised  it  for  Its  worldwide  influence  and  for 
accomplishments  which  "have  frequently 
been  the  difference  between  the  life  and 
death  of  certain  of  our  agricultural  Indiis- 
trles.  .  .    " 

At  another  point  Mr.  Lombard  said:  "As  an 
Industry  we  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have 
had  the  leadership  and  farslghted  thinking, 
not  only  of  the  men  who  directly  lead  this 
Institution  but  also  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
which  through  the  years  has  enabled  us  to 
obtain  sufficient  funds  and  the  brainpower 
needed  to  build  this  world-renowned  insti- 
tution, the  Riverside  Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. I  think  that  this  Is  probably  a 
misnomer  .  .  and  feel  from  all  the  Infor- 
mation I  have  that  It  should  be  called  the 
World  Citrus  Experiment  Station," 


[PYom  the  UCR  Highlander,  Dec.  1,  IMS] 
Chancellor's  Column — Liberal  Ajits  Edu- 
cation Necessary  in  FVtuile  World 

I  By  Ivan  Hlnderaker) 

Occasionally  one  reads  something  which, 
for  him.  has  a  special  Impact.  The  reaction 
IB  beyond  Just  thinking  the  Idea  and  stvle 
In  which  it  Is  written  are  good.  Rather,  It 
Is  something  like  a  loud  "amen." 

My  latest  experience  of  this  came  from 
reading  an  argximent  for  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion by  38  year  old  Bell  and  Howell  President 
Peter  O  Peterson,  writing  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor 

In  two  short  decades,  the  world  has  been 
plunged  Into  the  atomic,  computer,  and 
space  ages.  The  most  descriptive  word  about 
what  Is  going  on  around  u.s  is  "change" 
Our  problem,  then.  Is  how  to  help  educate 
men  so  they  are  best  equipped  to  cope  with 
change 

After  noting  several  kinds  of  managerial 
skills  which  undoubtedly  win  be  necessary  In 
any  future,  Mr.  Peterson  observes  that  In- 
formation, however  Important,  is  not  enough. 

"It  Is  far  easier  to  get  people  to  absorb  new 
knowledge  than  it  la  to  get  them  to  alter 
their  conclusions  Most  of  us  have  an  In- 
credible talent   In   processing  new  facts   In 


such  a  way  that  our  prior  conclusions  remain 
Intact. 

"The  new  world  demands,  perhaps  above 
all  things,  emotional  flexibility  and  freedom. 
In  this  new  world,  rigidity  may  Eu;tually  be 
a  greater  barrier  to  progress  than  Ignorance. 
"The  late  Paul  TllUch  said  we  must  learn 
to  be  comfortable  with  amblgiuty.  Put 
another  way,  this  world  of  ours  Is  rapidly 
becoming  a  more  unpredictable,  ambiguous, 
and  uncertain  place,  and  we  must  come  to 
terms  with  It. 

"Can  your  educational  environment.  In 
fact,  help  provide  the  emotional  security 
which  enables  you  to  recognize  that  life  Is 
indeed  filled  with  risks  and  ambiguities,  and 
that  the  great  human  achievement  Is  to  deal 
with  them  creatively  and  Joyfully  rather 
than  be  blind  to  change,  or,  even  worse, 
fearful  of  change?  " 

Amen.  For  me,  the  impact  came  In  three 
dimensions. 

Plrst,  In  politics,  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  flows  from  the  far  left  and  far  right's 
crusade  for  the  simple  solution.  In  this 
complex  world,  any  political  problem  worth 
calling  a  problem,  however,  isn't  simple. 
More  likely  than  not,  neither  is  there  aa 
answer. 

Second,  In  management,  to  anything  not 
mentioned  In  the  rule  book  or  altering  a 
little  the  comfortable  routine  of  bureaucracy, 
without  even  an  examination  of  the  alterna- 
tives, too  often  the  response  Is  "no."  That  Is 
not  good.  In  large  part,  the  quality  of  an 
Institution  Is  determined  by  what  It  Is  striv- 
ing for.  and  by  the  vitality  of  the  process  of 
striving. 

Third.  In  education,  as  Important  as  what 
Is  taught  Is  the  manner  In  which  It  is  taught. 
In  liberal  education  there  must  be  an  open 
mind — questioning,  weighing  alternatives, 
making  decisions,  questioning.  In  addition 
to  Intellectual  breadth,  there  must  be  emo- 
tional balance.  This  Is  no  place  for  Intel- 
lectual authoritarians. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  students  can  gain  from 
Interaction  with  faculty  the  qualities  of 
emotional  flexibility  and  a  passion  for  con- 
structive change:  that  students  can  come  to 
terms  with  ambiguity  and  unpredictability. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  we  In  the  administration, 
older  and  perhapw  more  In  need,  can  do  no 
less 

IFYom   the   UCR  Highlander.   Apr.    13.    1966] 

Chancellors  Column — Gucgsnhih.m  Award 

Winners  Show  Excellkncs  of  UCR 

(By  Ivan  Hlnderaker) 

Last  week  the  Guggenheim  Foundation 
announced  the  winners  of  Its  1966—67  faculty 
fellowshipe.  Six  were  from  UCR  professors 
George  Buelow  of  music.  Albert  Page  of  soil 
science,  Robert  Peters  of  English.  Evert 
Schllnger  of  entcwnology.  Irwin  Sherman  of 
zoology,   and   Peter  Tsao  of  plant  pathology. 

The  first  purpoee  of  this  column  Is  to  con- 
P'atulate  these  individuals. 

Only  11  universities  won  more  Guggen- 
heim fellowships  than  this  campus.  Tliose 
11  were  Berkeley.  Columbia.  UCLA,  Harvard: 
Yale.  Penn.sylvanla.  Princeton.  Chicago,  Cor- 
nell. Illinois,  and  Minnesota.  In  proportion 
to  enrollment,  UCR  was  exceeded  only  by 
Princeton  and  BrandeLs. 

My  second  purpose  is  to  suggest  that  UCR's 
high   ranking   In    total    1966-67   Guggenheim 
fellowship  award.s  is  Jixat  one  of  several  Indi- 
cations   that   something   very    Important    la ' 
hapfjenlng  here. 

SUndlng  alone,  these  elections  testify  to 
the  honor  to  which  six  members  of  the 
faculty  are  entitled.  I  think,  though,  that 
more  may  be  read  into  these  awards  since 
they  do  not  stand  alone,  but  are  part  of 
Increasing  recognlUon  for  the  entire  campus, 
faculty  and  students  alike. 

I  have  frequently  cited  other  kinds  of  rec- 
ognition, and  I  will  here  point  to  some  of 


those  items  again  because  they  take  on  »a 
added  Importance  in  relation  to  the  IWft^ 
Guggenheim  awards. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  American  Cooa. 
ell  on  Education  ranking  American  coIImm 
and  unlverslUee  In  the  percentage  of  natlaui 
graduate  fellowship  winners  among  thoss 
who  earned  bachelors'  degrees  in  the  y«an 
1980  through  1963,  UCR  was  in  12th  porttloa 
along  with  Pomona  and  Weslevan  Amotur 
InsUtutlons  claaelfled  as  "majorreclplentsoj 
Federal  science  research  funds,"  UCR  wu 
third  after  Cal  Tech  and  M.I.T.  On  the  wnt 
coast,  UCR  and  Pomona  were  third  after 
Caltech  and  Reed  College. 

In  another  study,  covering  the  past  20 
years,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellow, 
ship  Foundation  ranks  UCR  fifth  among 
California  InsUtutlons  in  the  number  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowships  won,  even 
though  UCR  students  have  been  eligible 
for  only  half  the  period.  (The  College  of 
Letters  and  Science  opened  In  the  spring  of 
1954.)  UCR  was  surpassed  only  by  Berkeley 
Stanford,  UCLA,  and  Pomona. 

Last  spring,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter 
was  Installed  at  UCR — the  third  chapter  in 
the  University  of  California,  after  Berkeler 
and  UCLA.  ' 

Three  years  ago.  this  was  preceded  bv  Sigma 
XI,  national  honorary  science  society.  In- 
stallation  of  chapters  of  Sigma  XI  U  based 
on  the  extent  and  excellence  of  scientific 
research  carried  on  by  the  faculty 

The  Guggenheim  fellowships  say  gom* 
thing  about  UCR's  faculty.  The  American 
Council  for  Education  and  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son daU  say  something  about  UCR's  students, 
faculty  and  facilities,  as  do  also  the  Phi  Beu 
Kappa  and  Sigma  XI  chapters. 

These  daU  suggest  that  UCR.  In  one  dec- 
ade, has  earned  a  ranking  with  the  best  of 
undergraduate  educational  opportunities  In 
the  country.  The  data  suggest,  also.  In  t 
period  of  six  years,  that  UCR  has  made  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  a  comparable  level 
of  quality  In  several  areas  of  graduate  In- 
struction. 

UCR  has  always  placed  great  emphasis  on 
recruitment  of  faculty  members  of  excep- 
tional teaching  capability  and  deep  murest 
In  original,  creative  research.  It  has  placed 
the  same  kind  of  emphasis  on  academic  ex- 
cellence. 

In  some  respects  UCR  has  already  earned 
the  ranking  of  "great."  It  will,  in  other  re- 
spects, in  the  future. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Santa  Barbara  campus  is  a 
branch  of  the  University  of  California, 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished 
universities.  Situated  by  the  shore  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  location  and  ex- 
pansive beach  are  particularly  attractive 
to  students. 

The  university  Is  presently  In  the  proc- 
ess of  expanding  and  developing  its  in- 
tellectual resources,  and  its  faculty,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  educational 
needs  of  many  qualified  young  people 
who  plan  to  enter  this  college.  While 
retaining  its  traditional  interest  m  un- 
dergraduate teaching  and  the  liberal 
arts,  it  is  increasing  its  graduate  studies 
and  professional  schools,  thereby  be- 
coming a  "general"  university  campus. 
The  present  24  fields  of  the  master  of 
arts  degree,  the  master  of  fine  arts  de- 
gree, and  the  master  of  science  in  elec- 
trical engineering  degree  are  to  be  fur- 
ther expanded,  as  are  many  other  fields. 

The  enrollment  is  rapidly  growing 
with  an  expected  11.000^students  for  the 
fall  of  1966.  Twenty-seven  permanent 
buildings  with  equipment  have  now  been 
completed  which  are  both  attractive  and 
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'unctional.  These  include  a  library  of 
aoproximately  400,000  volumes  and  a 
student-oriented  university  center  for 
extracurricular  acUvltles. 

This  growth  In  the  physical  attributes 
of  the  college  Is  paralleled  by  a  growth  In 
Its  quality.  The  undergraduate  students 
are  better  prepared  before  enrollment. 
The  undergraduate  courses  are  being  ex- 
tensively reorganized,  while  the  graduate 
courses  are  Improving  due  to  the  at- 
traction of  a  great  number  of  excellent 
.students  and  scholars  to  the  campus. 
The  entire  revision  of  the  college's 
academic  plan  should  be  finished  by  this 
fal!  Included  are  a  School  of  Manage- 
ment, a  School  of  Law,  a  School  of  Area 
Planning,  and  others  for  professional 
programs.  An  experimental  College  of 
Creative  Studies  Is  also  being  planned 
which  will  be  small  and  shall  investigate 
several  new  approaches  to  education. 

Being  situated  near  Ssuita  Barbara,  a 
City  which  has  maintained  a  continual 
concern  for  culture,  UCSB  follows  in 
this  tradition.  It  provides  the  public 
»nth  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  activities 
including  concerts,  dramatical  programs, 
and  lectures  by  world-renowned  scholars. 
Programs  which  are  of  Interest  to  the 
entire  university  travel  to  different  cam- 
puses through  the  Inter-campus  Cultural 
Exchange  Committee.  In  addition, 
the  Santa  Barbara  campus  has  become 
the  administrative  center  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  education  abroEwi 
propram  In  1966,  350  students  from 
vurious  UC  campuses  spent  the  year  at 
study  centers  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Latin 
.Mnerica.  including  such  countries  as 
Japan.  China,  and  Colombia. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  today  In 
remarks  dealing  with  the  University  of 
CH'.ifornia.  In  less  than  a  century,  the 
people  of  California  through  their 
elected  representatives  and  under  an 
outstanding  series  of  educational  states- 
men, have  demonstrated  their  total  com- 
mitment to  the  most  permanent  foun- 
dation a  democratic  society  can  build — 
a  superb  system  of  public  higher  educa- 
tion combining  the  needs  of  quantity 
with  the  imperatives  of  quality.  That 
structure  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  its  apex,  stands  today  as  the 
sreatest  educational  system  In  the  world. 
With  nine  major  campuses  stretching 
from  Davis  in  the  north  to  San  Diego  on 
the  Mexican  border,  the  University 
stands  ready  to  offer  all  those  who  qual- 
ify, a  post-high  schl>ol  education  rang- 
ing from  the  bachelor's  degree  to  the 
most  advanced  post -doctorate  training. 
Whether  we  talk  about  the  outer  reaches 
of  space,  the  new  frontiers  of  the  ocean 
depths,  or  the  Infinitesimal  structure  of 
sub-atomic  matter,  U  of  C  scientists  are 
pushing  at  the  very  boundaries  of  estab- 
lished knowledge  in  their  never-ending 
search  for  new  truths. 

As  an  alumnus  of  UCLA,  the  Los  An- 
geles branch  of  the  university,  I  am 
justly  proud  of  these  accomplishments. 
The  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
is  only  46  years  old.  Decpite  high  en- 
trance requirements,  enrollment  has 
grown  to  over  26,000  full-time  students 
plus  25.000  extension  students.  Chan- 
cellor Franklin  D.  Murphy  heads  a  fac- 


ulty of  over  2.200  and  directs  71  depart- 
ments in  14  schools  and  colleges. 

My  colleague  the  gentleman  trom  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Belli,  has  already  talked 
about  the  general  outlines  of  UCLA.  I 
should  like  to  devote  my  time  to  some  of 
the  recent  special  projects  of  the  Los 
Angeles  campus.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  these  programs  serve  not  only  the 
traditional  function*  a  university  is  ex- 
pected to  perform,  but  they  also  provide 
valuable  new  services  In  much  broader 
areas  as  well. 

For  example,  UCLA  Is  one  of  the  few 
universities  providing  a  psychological 
clinic  for  outpatient  service  to  the  gen- 
eral public  dealing  with  various  adjust- 
ment problems.  A  $4  million  rehabilita- 
tion center  was  completed  In  1965  to 
house  teaching  and  research  programs 
on  means  of  returning  the  handicapped 
to  a  useful  role  In  society.  The  Neuro- 
psychiatric  institute  provides  hospital 
and  clinical  facilities  as  well  as  research 
programs  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 
Presently  under  construction  are  new 
facilities  for  the  school  of  dentistry  as 
well  as  the  Jules  Stein  Eye  Institute  to 
study  diseases  of  the  eye. 

On  an  international  scale  there  is 
Project  Brazil.  Launched  In  1961  this 
project  proposed  the  building  of  small 
manufacturing  plants  In  Brazil  to  be 
financed  and  staffed  by  local  citizens 
with  technical  help  from  UCLA  and  Bra- 
zilian students  and  professors.  This 
project  not  only  Introduced  grassroot 
capitalism  In  a  region  where  the  old 
choice  was  t)etween  feudalism  and  com- 
munism, but  It  also  brought  numerous 
academic  benefits  to  UCLA  as  a  teaching 
institution  and  to  the  individual  stu- 
dents who  participated. 

Clteer  to  home,  the  UCLA  tutorial 
project  is  a  student  effort  to  help  school- 
children in  economically  depressed  areas 
who  are  potential  or  actual  school  drop- 
outs. It  provides  personal  academic  tu- 
toring for  those  young  people  who  could 
not  otherwise  afford  it.  The  project  be- 
gan in  1963  with  80  tutors.  This  fall 
approxlmtaely  600  UCLA  students  \^-lll 
participate  In  the  program. 

Probably  America's  fastest  growing 
university,  UCLA  is  part  of  a  university 
svstem  of  which,  not  only  Calif  or  nians. 
but  all  Americans  should  be  proud.  A 
living  example  of  Americas  dedication 
to  higher  education.  I  am  proud  to  Join 
my  colleagues  In  honoring  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calif  omla . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  representative  from  the 
State  of  California.  I  have  a  special  con- 
cern and  pride  for  the  University  of 
California.  The  university  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  criticism  and 
controversy  during  the  past  few  years 
and  this  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  consider 
the  criticism  and  to  deliberate  upon  what 
we  regard  as  the  role  of  a  State  univer- 
sity. 

The  University  of  California  is  a 
uniquely  large  and  diverse  public  Institu- 
tion enrolling  75,000  students  on  nine 
campuses  They  are  in  order  of  their 
founding  since  1868:  Berkeley,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Davis.  Riverside,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Ir\-ine.    Each  campus  cherishes  Its  own 


brand  of  academic  specialization,  public 
serv-ice.  and  collegiate  atmosphere.  By 
the  year  2000,  when  the  population  of 
the  State  is  expected  to  reach  45  million, 
the  university  will  enroll  as  many  aa 
330,000  students. 

The  university  is  big.  It  Is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  best.  The  distinguished 
British  scientist  and  writer  Lord  Snow 
has  said : 

By  all  the  crtterla  •  •  •  the  University  of 
California  Is  one  of  the  greatest  In  the  world. 
That  is.  Its  record  of  orlglna:  research  stands 
comparison  with  any  university— and  that 
may  be  an  understBtement.  lu  top  rank  of 
students  equally  stands  comparison  with  any. 

This  opinion  can  be  confirmed  in  any 
rwimber  of  ways. 

The  university's  Berkeley  campus  stu- 
dents lead  those  of  all  other  colleges  In 
volunteering  for  the  Peace  Corps.  Their 
ratio  of  acceptance  Is  1  to  every  2  who 
applv.  compared  with  a  national  average 
of  1  to  3! 2.  Since  World  War  n.  UC  has 
provided  more  Foreign  Service  ofBcers 
than  any  other  school  except  Harvard 
and  in  the  last  5  years,  there  have  been 
52  from  California  to  Harvard's  49. 

The  Nation's  top  high  school  grad- 
uates—National Merit  Scholarship  win- 
ners— named  California  first  choice 
among  all  State -supported  Institutions. 
Similarly,  among  State  and  land-grant 
InsUtutlons  Cal  is  the  first  choice  of  out- 
standing college  graduates  who  have  won 
Woodrow  Wilson  fellowships. 

Twelve  Nobel  Prize  winners  are  unl- 
versltv  faculty  members — more  than  at 
anv  other  American  university.  Achieve- 
ments by  California  researchers  are 
among  the  most  significant  of  our  time ; 
they  include  development  of  the  cyclo- 
tron and  the  bevatron  and  discoverj-  of 
carbon  14.  antimatter,  plutonium,  and 
the  chemistry  of  photosynthesis. 

The  university  is  first  among  American 
universities  in  faculty  representation  in 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences:  sec- 
ond only  to  Harvard  in  elections  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
first  bv  far  In  Guggenheim  Awards  for 
faculty  study  In  sciences,  arts,  and  social 
sciences;  first  In  National  Science  Foun- 
dation grants  for  basic  research:  and 
in  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
postdoctoral  grants  in  humanities  and 
social  sciences. 

California  leads  82  public  Institutions 
m  expenditures  for  all  kinds  of  research, 
according  to  Industrial  Research  maga- 
zine. Berkeley.  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Diego  ranked  among  the  10  schools 
in  the  Nation  receiving  Federal  grant  aid. 
Last  spring  its  international  relauons 
scholars  received  the  largest  Ford  Foun- 
dation grant  ever  given  to  a  State  unlver- 
sitv.  Financial  support  from  the  State 
of  California,  the  Federal  Government, 
and  private  foundations  support  Cal  pro- 
fessors as  they  grapple  with  the  tough- 
est problems  of  our  times— from  smog  to 
poverty  and  from  NATO  to  Vietnam. 

Only  last  month,  the  American  Council 
on  Education  cited  the  graduate  school' 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley as  the  "best  balanced  distinguished 
university  In  the  country."  This  con- 
clusion Is  the  result  of  the  most  exhaus- 
tive assessment  yet  made  of  quality  in   ^ 
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Individual  disciplines  of  graduate  educa- 
tion The  study,  known  as  the  Cartter 
report,  was  financed  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  U.S.  OflQoe  of 
Education,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Ratings  were  made  on  the  basis 
of  more  than  4,000  questionnaires  to 
faculty  members  at  106  universities 
across  the  countrj-  The  report  also 
ranked  university  programs  by  "eflfec- 
tlveness"  and  here  again  Berkeley  comes 
out  on  top;  20  of  Its  departments  rate 
among  the  top  3  In  the  Nation.  Harvard 
is  a  close  second  with  19  departments  In 
these  categories. 

The  quality  of  the  university  Is  un- 
questioned and  I  recite  these  honors  only 
as  a  prelude  to  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon. We  might  now  turn  to  the  ques- 
tion of  "how"  and  '•why." 

Basic  to  the  development  of  our  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  In  California  is 
the  massive  financial  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  State.  As 
Governor  Brown  has  said: 

California  long  ago  rejected  the  notions 
that  only  a  select  few  should  be  eligible  for 
post-secondary  education  and  that  the 
quality  of  our  colleges  and  universities  would 
be  diluted  when  they  became  available  to  all. 

Between  the  years  1959  and  1964  alone, 
the  State  of  California  has  Invested  $8.5 
billion  for  educational  purposes.  Money 
alone  can  Insure  quantity  of  education, 
but  not  quality.  To  have  and  maintain 
excellence  requires  at  least  two  related 
factors.  First,  independence  and  second, 
freedom  to  speak  and  write  freely. 

Independence  Is  guaranteed  by  the 
State  constitution  of  California  which 
declares  the  university  to  be  autonomous. 
The  board  of  regents  are  solely  responsi- 
ble for  the  organization  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  university  and  their  ap- 
pointment is  nonpartisan  for  a  term  of 
16  years. 

The  board  and  President  Clark  Kerr 
have  felt  deeply  their  responsibility  to- 
ward protecting  the  liberty  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  faculty.  They  have  felt 
Just  as  deeply  their  responsibility  to  the 
SUte  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the 
university  by  any  political  group.  This 
policy  was  enunciated  by  President  Kerr 
at  the  Charter  Day  Exercises  at  Berkeley 
In  March  1961. 

As  In  all  the  affairs  of  men.  freedom  must 
be  matched  by  responsibility  if  freedom  is 
not  to  die.  And  the  University  has  the 
responsibility  to  Insure  that  the  search  for 
truth  will  never  be  subverted  Internally. 
For  this  precise  reason,  the  University  of 
California  has  refused  to  employ  persons 
whose  commitments  or  obligations  to  the 
Conununlst  Party  or  to  any  other  organiza- 
tion, prejudice  impartial  scholarship  and  the 
free  pursuit  of  truth.  That  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Regents  and  the  Academic 
Senate  for  many  years.  That  la  our  policy 
today      That  will  continue  to  be  our  policy. 

What  Is  there  about  freedom  of  ex- 
pression that  is  so  essential  to  the  growth 
of  a  great  university?  Most  Importantly, 
the  magnetic  effect  of  attracting  top  peo- 
ple, both  students  and  faculty,  people 
who  are  above  average  in  their  thinking 
ability,  their  dedication  to  knowledge, 
and  their  sensitivity,  whether  In  litera- 
ture. chemlstr>-  or  physics,  anthropology, 
art,  or  the  social  sciences.    EMdence  the 


new  Santa  Cruz  campus — just  begun  this 
year,  it  is  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  exciting  developments  in  higher 
education.  It  has  planned  a  cluster  of 
20  small  liberal  arts  colleges  and  men 
from  such  schools  as  Harvard.  Yale,  and 
Princeton  have  come  to  staff  this  brand- 
new  endeavor. 

Assuming  the  kind  of  effort — bright 
students,  a  free-thlnklng  faculty,  a  well- 
financed  school  headed  by  an  Independ- 
ent board — there  is  bound  to  be  criticism 
and  controversy.  The  words  of  Robert 
Hutchlns  express  this  well : 

The  claim  of  academic  freedom  Is  based  on 
the  high  and  serious  calling  of  the  academic 
profession.  That  calling  la  to  think  A  uni- 
versity Is  a  center  of  Independent  thought. 
Since  It  Is  a  center  of  thought  and  of  in- 
dependent thought  It  Is  also  a  center  of 
criticism.  ...  A  university  that  Is  not  con- 
troversial Is  not  a  university.  A  civilization 
In  which  there  is  not  a  continuous  contro- 
versy about  Important  issues,  speculative,  and 
practical  Is  on  its  way  to  totalitarianism,  and 
death. 

It  Is  easy  to  aflarm  a  policy  of  free  ex- 
pression in  a  society  without  uncertainty. 
Unfortunately  we  cannot  look  forward  to 
such  a  situation.  Today's  world  is  one 
which  Is  conducive  to  insecurity — the  In- 
dividual Is  a  very  small  part  of  a  highly 
mobile,  urban,  and  organizational  so- 
ciety. The  frustrations  of  the  cold  war 
Intensify  already-existing  fears  and  the 
sad  consequence  is  too  often  an  emo- 
tional, irrational  reaction  against  any 
outspoken  group  or  individual.  The 
situation  becomes  still  more  critical 
when  words  are  followed  by  action — a 
t>oycott  of  classes,  the  immobilization  of 
a  police  car,  a  sit-in  In  an  administra- 
tion building,  and  all  this  on  the  campus 
of  a  State  university. 

As  the  free  speech  movement  at 
Berkeley  took  hold  and  grew  more  ex- 
plosive many  persons  were  outraged  and 
the  charges  and  criticism  ranged  from 
objections  to  the  often  offensive  state- 
ments or  actions  of  the  students  to  the 
belief  that  Commuriist  elements  were 
prlmaiily  responsible  for  the  troubles  at 
Berkeley 

The  main  document  which  declares 
communism  to  be  the  cause  of  student 
unrest  Is  the  13th  report  of  the  Senate 
Factfinding  Subcommittee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  to  the  1965  California 
Legislature  issued  by  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Senator  Hugh  M.  Bums  on 
June  13,  1965,  This  report  was  very 
critical  of  President  Clark  Kerr  and  his 
policies  both  before  and  during  the  free 
speech  movement. 

The  report  is  a  classic  example  of  the 
techniques  of  innuendo,  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation, distortion,  half  truth,  and  tele- 
scoping of  time  to  cormect  unrelated 
events.  It  was  written  without  holding 
any  public  hearings  and  without  any  wit- 
nesses from  the  university.  There  was 
no  contact  whatsoever  with  President 
Kerr,  the  man  the  committee  charged 
was  responsible  for  "a  tolerance  of  the 
radical  student  groups,  the  opening  of 
the  campus  to  Communist  officials,  the 
reluctance  to  curb  the  activities  of  the 
most  brash  and  defiant  student  rebels, 
and  the  obvious  distaste  for  adequate 
security  precautions." 


It  is  replete  with  Inaccuracies — both 
about  situations  and  about  persons.  Dr 
Kerr  issued,  last  October  5.  a  detailed 
answer  to  the  charges  in  this  report, 
showing  where,  over  and  over  again,  the 
errors  lay  and  thereby  making  a  sham 
of  the  charges.  As  our  Gkjvernor.  Pat 
BrowivMiid  the  next  day.  President  Kerr 
has  d6ni  "a  masterful  job  of  document- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Bums  report  waa 
not  factual."  State  Senator  Stephen  P. 
Teale.  Democrat,  of  West  Point,  refused 
to  sign  the  report  even  though  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee.  Teale 
said: 

Mo6t  anyone  who  reads  the  report  could 
see  why  I  didn't  sign  it.  It  took  200  pages 
to  say  what  could  have  been  Eald  In  six 
pages,  so  far  as  factual  material  was  con- 
cerned.  The  balance  Is  Just  drivel  of  old 
Communist  stuff — quotes  from  old  news- 
papers and  from  old  reptorts  of  the  sajne 
committee.  The  impression  I  got  was  that 
simply  by  association.  Interspersing  para- 
graphs about  recent  troubles  at  the  Univer- 
sity with  totally  unrelated  activities  of  th« 
last  20  years,  we  are  trying  to  Imply  that  all 
recent  campus  action  was  a  Conununlst  plot. 
Had  there  been  any  concrete  evidence  of  thli 
I  would  have  gone  silong  with  the  report. 
But  I  didn't  see  any  such  evidence. 

The  free  speech  movement  was  not  a 
result  of  Communist  Infiltration  and  ad- 
ministrative laxity  toward  security. 
Neither  were  the  students  involved 
Communist  dupes.  Rather  than  being 
unwitting  pawns  of  a  Commimist  opera- 
tion, they  were  among  the  brightest  and 
most  alert  members  of  the  student  body. 
This  is  well  documented  by  a  survey  by 
Prof.  Robert  H.  Somers  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  at  Berkeley  in  No- 
vember 1964.  Prom  a  sample  represent- 
ing the  entire  student  body.  Somers 
found  a  strong  correlation  between  aca- 
demic achievement  and  support  for  the 
FSM.  Of  all  those  students  with  a  B- 
plus  average  or  better,  45  percent  sup- 
ported both  the  goals  and  the  tactics 
of  the  FSM  and  10  percent  opposed  it. 
In  contrast,  over  one-third  of  those  with 
a  B-ralnus  average  or  less  opposed  the 
FSM  and  15  percent  supported  it.  When 
only  the  800  demonstrators  who  were  ar- 
rested are  studied,  this  correlation  Is 
even  more  striking. 

Over  one-half  of  these  undergraduates 
have  a  B  average  or  above.  Of  the  grad- 
uate students  arrested,  the  achievement 
level  was  even  higher.  Twenty  students 
were  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  eight 
held  'VVoodrow  Wilson  fellowships, 

W6  cannot  dismiss  the  just  grievances 
and  the  deeply  felt  concern  of  many  of 
today's  students.  This  point  was  empha- 
sized by  the  New  York  limes  on  June  21, 
1966,  in  response  to  the  recent  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  report 
and  I  would  like  to  insert  this  editorial 
in    the   Congressional   Record   at  this 

point : 

The  Stttdents'  Pbotist 

In  characterizing  the  student  protest  moT*- 
raent  as  the  creature  of  the  Communist  party, 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  subcommittee 
has  impugned  the  Idealism  and  serlousne** 
of  purpose  of  many  young  Americans 

Inevitably.  Communists  ^and  their  fellow- 
travelers  have  tried  to  exploit  undergraduste 
dissatisfaction.  Just  as  they  have  attempted 
to  make  capital  out  of  legltlmiit*  e!Tort«  to 
do  battle  against  social  or  economic  Injustices 


in  the  past.  But  the  fact  U  that,  after  years 
of  apatliv.  many  of  tne  brightest  and  best 
young  men  and  women  on  college  campuse^s 
Iiive  begun  to  show  deep  concern  over  ques- 
uons  o;  wiir  and  peace,  civil  rights  and  the 
auallty  oJ  the  education  Uiey  seek. 

In  calling  the  students'  campus  grievances 
•either  Iraudulent.  created,  stimulated  or 
fiaggerated  as  a  catalytic  means  of  setting 
oil  mob  explosions,"  the  committee  over- 
Icwked  the  fact  that  conservative  and  highly 
respeotPd  educators  had  previously  warned 
that  undergraduates  on  many  campuses  were 
Secomlng  the  forgotten  men.  The  distin- 
r.;lshpcl  ,\merlcan  Council  on  Education  l.ibt 
vKir  devoted  Its  annual  meeting  to  what  It 
considered  the  Just  grievances  of  the  nation's 
undergraduates.  Moreover,  even  the  violent 
explo-sion  at  Berkeley  brought  In  its  wake 
important  educational  reforms  which  promise 
U)  LTiprove  higher  education  on  oonpuses 
Ac.'oss  tlie  country. 

ir  objections  to  present  draft  procedures 
may  have  put  student  rebels  In  the  same 
corner  with  some  Communists,  they  are  alto 
1.1  the  company  of  Defense  Seicretary  Mc- 
Nunara  and  a  number  of  Senators  This  fact 
should  remind  the  committee  once  again  of 
ihe  dangers  of  guilt  by  association — a  lesson 
U  never  seems  to  learn. 

Mr  Speaker,  other  universities  have 
pone  through  similar  periods  of  stress 
and  criticism  because  of  the  political 
activities  of  students  and  faculty.  In  the 
early  fifties.  Senator  McCarthy  referred 
to  Harvard  College  as  a  sanctuary  for 
Communists  and  a  "smelly  me.ss"  because 
It  refused  to  dismiss  a  professor  who  had 
claimed  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, The  University  of  Wisconsin — 
long  known  for  Its  tradition  of  political 
liberalism — has  fervently  maintained  the 
guarantees  of  freedom  on  their  campus 
In  the  midst,  even,  of  the  McCarthy  era, 
Wisconsin  saw  the  appearances  of  men 
who  had  been  publicly  denounced  by  their 
o«Ti  senior  Senator,  Both  of  these  great 
American  universities  have  survived 
vicious  attacks  and  gone  on  to  main- 
tain the  level  of  attainment  for  which 
they  are  noted.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
other  schools  without  the  tradition  and 
support  needed,  have  bowed  to  threats 
of  Inve.'^tlgatlon.  and  weakened  the  spirit 
of  free  and  independent  enquiry  so  vital 
to  a  great  university. 

The  University  of  California  has 
serious  problems  in  administration.  In 
achieving  that  precious  balance  between 
liberty  and  order,  and  in  Insuring  quality 
alone  with  quantity.  These  are  the  prob- 
lems the  regents  must  deal  with  and  it 
is  my  belief  that  we  must  not  be  diverted 
from  these  very  real  Issues  by  the  out- 
rageous charges  or  Irrational  responses 
exemplified  by  the  Bums  report.  Nor 
should  we  countenance  the  suggestion 
thai  the  university  needs  to  be  'investi- 
gated." 

As  Governor  Brown  has  written : 

Great  .schools  have  survived  without  large 
*ums  of  money,  and  even  without  a  high 
degree  of  public  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
But  they  cannot  survive  dictation  from  out- 
side their  own  ranks  concerning  what  the 
teacher  can  teach  and  what  he  cannot.  Nor 
what  the  student  may  hear  and  what  he  may 
not  or  which  fields  of  enquiry  are  open  and 
which  are  closed.  Education  today  la  being 
challenged  by  those  who  would  clamp  the  lid 
on  InicUeciual  enquiry,  but  we  In  California 
are  determined  to  counter  such  efforts  with 
.-  all  the  force  we  can  muBter. 


Mr.  HANNA,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
conclude,  I  wish  to  tharik  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  me  in  this 
presentation. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  this 
afternoon  is  to  put  into  perspective  two 
aspects  of  the  University  of  California, 
The  first  is  its  students:  both  those 
who  are  Involved  in  some  of  these  ques- 
tionable activities,  and  those  who  are 
not.  For  those  who  are,  we  want  it  to  be 
clear  that  In  our  judgment  young  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  get  involved; 
they  should  be  a  part  of  controversj-.  It 
Is  the  nature  of  youth  to  challenge,  to 
question,  to  seek  other  answers,  and  to 
be  different. 

But  when  they  do  so  they  must  also 
recognize  the  tolerance  levels  of  the 
society  of  which  they  are  a  part  and 
they  must  also  stand  ready  to  be  ques- 
tioned and  to  be  graded  on  the  basis 
of  their  conduct.  To  be  a  part  of  con- 
troversy just  to  be  in  conflict  for  the 
sake  of  conflict,  to  be  different  just  to 
be  different  is  hardly  to  be  justified.  To 
attack  everythiiig  that  comprises  the 
established  order  on  the  basis  of  an 
abstract  right  may  very  well  be  sapping 
the  substaiice  of  society  without  which  it 
cannot  survive.  The  young  people  that 
have  not  yet  gotten  to  the  point  of 
realizing  this  are  in  trouble,  and  we  must 
point  that  out  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  criticize  a  university 
that  allows  this  kind  of  activity  to  be 
carried  on  within  the  environs  of  the 
university  and  attack  It  with  sweeping 
generalizations  which  would  destroy  the 
whole  because  of  a  small  part.  This 
creates  an  injustice  to  that  great  insti- 
tution which  is  Itself  a  constructive 
servant  of  the  people.  So  when  we  see 
this  in  Its  correct  perspective  and  grade 
It  on  the  basis  of  critical  judgment,  we 
will  have  done  justice  to  what  is  going 
on  and  see  more  rightly  where  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  lies, 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  today  In 
saluting  the  University  of  California 

My  district,  the  Fifth  Congressional  in 
San  Francisco.  Is  justifiably  proud  of  Its 
campus — the  University  of  California's 
San  Franci-^co  Medical  Center.  Not  only 
Is  it  the  second  oldest  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  system  and  the  only 
one  devoted  exclusively  to  the  health 
sciences  and  their  relationship  to  man 
and  his  environment,  but  it  also  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  world'.'^ 
distinguished  medical  centers  of  health 
education.  It  is  one  of  the  few  health 
centers  in  the  Nation  incorporating 
schools  of  dentistry,  medicme.  nursinp 
and  pharmacy  and  In  1961  a  separate 
division  of  graduate  academic  study  was 
established. 

The  task  of  training  our  young  men 
and  women  for  careers  in  medicine  and 
the  other  health  sciences  is  now  more 
complicated  than  at  any  other  time  In 
history.  The  explosion  In  knowledge  has 
been  especially  heavy  In  the  biological 
.sciences;  there  is  more  that  must  be 
taught  than  ever  before.  Consequently. 
for  medical  students  for  example,  the 
amoimt  of  ground  that  must  be  covered 
from   anatomical  microscopy  to  X-ray 


cineangiography,  is  greater  than  can 
probably  be  assimilated  in  4  years,  if 
indeed  it  can  in  a  single  lifetime. 

Combining  the  much  publicized  popu- 
lation explo.sion  with  the  simple  fact  that 
more  people  are  demanding  a  better 
quality  of  care  than  was  previously 
available  to  anyone,  whatever  his  means. 
makes  it  Imperative  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  education  in  medicine  and  the 
other  health  sciences  while  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  number  of  people 
trained 

Moreover,  medical  and  health  science 
education  must  contend  with  a  changing 
sociological  structure  In  which  people 
win  no  longer  accept  being  treated 
merely  as  a  physical  embodiment  of 
symptoms.  The  challenge  to  the  faculty 
and  staff  at  San  Francisco  for  the  future 
Is  to  train  physicians  and  other  health 
scientists  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
patient  as  a  complete  human  being  li: 
a  total  environment.  This  may  well  be 
the  most  difficult  task  facliog  all  the 
fields  of  medical  and  health  science  edu- 
cation today  and  I  am  confident  that 
my  campus — the  University  of  California 
Medical  Center— will  be  among  the  lead- 
ers In  finding  a  suitable  solution. 

A  large  number  of  exciting  events 
occur  at  the  medical  center  each  day  of 
the  year  and  they  add  up  to  many  ad- 
vantages for  all  of  us  in  California  and 
the  Nation.  For  example,  the  school  of 
dentistry  must  teach  new  scientific 
knowledge  and  technical  innovations 
such  as  the  use  of  very  high  speed  drills 
and  new  restorative  materials  to  its  more 
than  358  undergraduate  dental  students 
Dental  students  therefore,  literally  must 
master  a  new  order  of  subtle  skills.  To 
administer  the  great  number  of  drugs 
available,  and  to  cope  with  the  many  new 
advances  In  dental  therapy  ranging  from 
psychological  aspects  of  treatment  to 
Improved  techniques  of  orthodenture.  re- 
quires a  deeper  understanding  of  phar- 
macy, pharmaceutical  usage,  psychologj-. 
and  so  forth. 

The  school  of  pharmacy  Is  the  second 
oldest  school  at  the  medical  center. 
Scientific  advances  have  affected  phar- 
maceutical training  as  deeply  as  the 
other  medical  professions.  Today's  stu- 
dent of  pharmacy  must  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  basic  sciences  such  as  bio- 
chemistry and  microbiology  as  well  as  in 
traditional  pharmaceutical  techniques 
The  school  also  prepares  students  for 
careers  in  research  and  teaching,  as  well 
as  for  the  necessary  role  of  neighborhood 
pharmacist.  Today's  pharmacy  student 
therefore  may  specialize  In  training  for 
a  number  of  important  careers  such  as 
general  pharmacy,  phamaceutical  tech- 
nology, hospital  pharmacy  or  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry.  The  school  also  con- 
ducts an  active  graduate  program  for 
students  who  wish  to  pursue  careers  In 
academic  pharmacy. 

The  school  of  nursing  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  347  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  Ls  the  newest  of  the  professional 
schools.  Today's  registered  nurse  must 
be  trained  In  new  skills  and  techniques 
which  range  from  administration  to  de- 
veloixnent  of  new  ways  to  exercise  great- 
er judgment  in  dealing  with  psychologi- 
cal needs  of  patients.  In  addition  to  In- 
creased technical  training,  nurses  must 
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also  be  conversant  with  other  fields,  such 
as  economics,  psychology,  public  health, 
sociology,  and  statistics.  The  university's 
school  of  nursing  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  nursing  education  for 
California  and  the  Nation  which  Is  par- 
ticularly important  at  a  time  when  there 
is  such  an  acute  shortage  of  registered 
nurses  in  the  Nation. 

A  major  goal  of  the  new  graduate  di- 
vision, wlilch  was  established  in  1961, 
is  to  foster  the  Increase  of  basic  knowl- 
edge which  Is  necessary  to  advance  the 
clinical  sciences  smd  their  associated 
technologies.  The  graduate  division 
oiakes  it  possible  to  accomplish  this  goal 
through  formal  training  and  by  research 
in  the  four  major  schools,  clinical  re- 
search in  the  hospitals,  and  in  the  ma- 
jor research  institutes  on  the  campus. 
This  new  division  adds  a  new  dimension 
to  the  teaching,  research,  and  public 
service  aspect  of  the  university's  San 
Francisco  campus  program. 

The  program  is  continuing  education 
for  medicine  and  the  health  sciences  is 
an  essential  one  today  to  insiure  that  the 
physician  and  health  scientist  is  pro- 
vided with  a  disciplined  system  for  keep- 
ing informed.  The  ruiture  of  the  medical 
and  health  sciences  is  changing  so  rapid- 
ly today  that  it  has  been  estimated,  for 
example,  that  a  medical  school  graduate 
of  1855  may  have  difiQculty  understand- 
ing journal  articles  even  in  his  own  field. 
It  is.  therefore,  absolutely  essential  to 
the  day-to-day  care  of  patients  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  keep  physicians 
and  health  scientists  abreast  of  develop- 
ing techniques  and  discoveries.  This  is 
a  prime  objective  of  the  continuing  edu- 
cation program  for  the  medical  and 
health  sciences  which  the  university  now 
operates  at  Its  San  Francisco  Medical 
Center  campus. 

The  University  of  California  also  oper- 
ates five  training  programs  for  para- 
medicsd  personnel  in:  exfoliative  cy- 
tology— cellular  study  and  analysis; 
medical  Illustration — for  teaching  and 
communication;  medical  technology — 
to  perform  hospital  service  tests;  or- 
thoptic technique — technicians  for  oph- 
thalmologists; and  physical  therapy. 
These  training  programs  are  essential 
for  assuring  an  adequate  number  of  well- 
trained  supporting  technical  staff  needed 
to  provide  the  best  in  health  care. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  are 
aware  that  research  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  many  scientific 
Advances  and  technological  break- 
throughs which  have  occurred  at  an  un- 
precedented rate  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Many  citizervs  are  also  aware 
that  our  universities  have  contributed 
enormously  to  these  breakthroughs.  We 
must  all,  therefore,  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  continuing  and 
strengthening  this  effort. 

In  medicine  and  the  health  sciences  It 
cannot  be  disputed  that  the  primary  and 
legitimate  functions  of  a  medical  campus 
are  teaching  and  research.  Both  activi- 
ties are  essential  to  the  educational  proc- 
ess and  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  morsd  ob- 
ligation to  provide  the  public  with  the 
best  possible  medical  care.  Far  from  be- 
ing in  conflict,  teaching  and  research 


are  in  fact  complementary,  because  to- 
days  student  must  practice  the  medicine 
and  health  care  of  tomorrow  and  not  of 
today. 

All  of  the  University  of  California 
Medical  Centers  research  accomplish- 
ments cannot  be  discussed  here  today, 
because  time  would  not  permit  it.  How- 
ever, a  few  unique  and  outstanding  con- 
tributions should  be  mentioned.  For  ex- 
ample, work  in  nutrition  at  the  medical 
center  was  of  such  importance  that  a 
faculty  member.  Dr.  A.  E.  Taylor,  was 
asked  to  join  the  Hoover  Commission  to 
direct  the  program  to  combat  starvation 
after  World  War  I.  Some  of  the  very 
first  antihistamines  were  discovered  and 
introduced  by  pharmacologists  at  Uni- 
versity of  California's  Medical  Center 
New  anesthetics  were  developed  here  and 
work  on  the  mechanisms  of  pain  and  its 
control  continues  today. 

In  clinical  medicine  and  surgery  the 
contributions  have  been  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Dr.  George  Whipple,  working 
at  the  medical  center,  shared  with  Mlnat 
and  Murphy  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1934  for 
research  on  blood  and  the  conquest  of 
pernicious  anemia.  In  orthopedic  sur- 
gery, leg-lengthening  and  leg-shortening 
methods  were  developed  at  the  medical 
center.  Researchers  in  dentistry  have 
uncovered  the  pathology  and  mecha- 
nisms causing  dental  carles.  The  recent 
isolation  of  the  virus  causing  trachoma, 
the  leading  cause  of  blindness  in  the 
world,  presents  the  possibility  of  Its 
total  eradication. 

Investigations  on  botulism  saved  the 
canning  industry-  in  California.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of 
bubonic  plague,  always  a  potential  threat 
to  the  entire  Western  United  States. 
The  only  plague  laboratory  in  the  coun- 
try is  at  the  medical  center  and  has  been 
called  upon  repeatedly  by  the  Armed 
Forces  for  assistance  and  by  almost  all 
Americans  for  a  supply  of  plague  vac- 
cines. 

Work  on  psittacosis,  a  virus  disease 
carried  by  birds,  protected  the  State's 
turkey  Industry  when  its  flocks  were 
threatened  by  extermination.  A  recent 
breakthrough  has  been  made  in  the 
parasitic  disease,  shistosomlosis.  a  ter- 
ribly debilitating  and  often  fatal  disease 
affecting  an  estimated  200  million  p>eople 
in  the  vv'orld.  If  successful  work  con- 
tinues, one  of  the  last  great  parasitic  dis- 
eases to  defy  man  could  be  controlled. 
This  would  be  an  accomplishment  to 
rank  with  the  conquest  of  malaria. 

Inasmuch  as  teaching  and  research 
are  both  necessary  for  better  medicine 
and  health  care,  a  balanced  commitment 
to  each  activity  must  be  made.  The  uni- 
versity's commitment  to  research  has 
grown  with  its  accelerating  importance  to 
medicine  and  health  care. 

The  expanding  nature  of  medical 
science  requires  that  research  be  con- 
ducted on  an  interdisciplinary  basis. 
To  accomplish  this  essential  goal,  various 
research  institutes  have  been  established 
on  campus  whose  staffs  are  composed  of 
specialists  in  all  fields  of  medicine  and 
the  health  sciences.  These  institutes  in- 
clude the  biomechanics  laboratory,  can- 
cer research  institute,  cardiovascular  in- 


stitute. Hooper  Foundation,  hormone  re- 
search laboratory,  metabolic  research 
unit,  and  the  Proctor  Foundation. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  you  some 
insight  into  the  extent  of  the  University 
of  California's  Involvement  in  medicine 
and  the  health  sciences  at  its  Stm 
Francisco  campus;  the  order  of  magni- 
tude is  beyond  what  most  of  us  are  able 
to  comprehend.  You  may  be  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  able  and  dedicated  faculty 
staff  and  students  of  the  University  of 
California  Medical  Center  at  San  Fran- 
cisco will  continue  through  their  efforts 
in  teaching,  research,  patient  care,  and 
public  service  to  have  a  profound  and 
beneficial  effect  on  the  lives  of  Call- 
fornlans,  indeed  on  all  people  throughout 
the  world. 

In  paying  honor  to  the  University  of 
California  today.  I  would  like  to  close  my 
statement  with  these  important  words 
of  its  president,  Clark  Kerr: 

Knowledge  has  certainly  never  before  in 
history  been  so  central  to  the  conduct  of  an 
entire  society.  What  the  railroads  did  for 
the  second  halt  of  the  last  century  and  the 
automobile  for  the  first  half  of  this  century 
may  be  done  for  the  second  half  of  this  cen- 
tury by  the  knowledge  Industry:  that  U  to 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  national  growth. 
The  university  is  at  the  center  of  th* 
knowledge  process. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  University  of  California's  long  and 
distinguished  list  of  honors  and  major 
contributions  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
California  and  the  Nation  in  virtually 
every  discipline  and  field  of  knowledge 
known  to  man  is  well  known  to  scholars, 
leaders,  and  thinking  people  of  our  Stale 
and  the  Nation.  In  the  recent  past 
some  incidents  involving  student  activi- 
ties at  Berkeley  have  received  national 
publicity  on  a  scale  greatly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  other  significant  University 
accomplishments  which  were  occurring 
simultaneously.  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity therefore  to  say  a  few  worxls 
today  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  about 
this  great  institution  of  the  State  of 
California  and  in  particular  about  the 
University  of  California  San  Diego  cam- 
pus of  which  we  in  the  37  th  Congres- 
sional District  of  California  are  so  Justly 
proud. 

In  less  than  a  century,  the  University 
of  California  has  become  one  of  the 
world's  largest  and  most  distinguished 
universities.  When  it  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1868  as  a  land-grant  institu- 
tion, it  consisted  of  10  faculty.  38 
students,  and  a  temporary  campus.  To- 
day, its  nine  campuses  reach  from  Davis 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  to  San 
Diego  in  the  south.  There  are  more 
than  7,200  full-time  teachers  and  75.000 
full-time  students,  of  whom  more  than 
51,000  are  undergraduates  and  24,000 
graduate  students.  University  planners 
are  busy  preparing  for  an  anticipated  In- 
crease in  enrollment  by  1980  to  179,725 
full-time  students. 

Many  citizens  continue  to  think  of  the 
University  of  California  as  being  limited 
to  Berkeley  alone  because  it  was  flr»t 
located  on  only  the-  one  campus  at 
Berkeley.  Today  there  are  eight  addi- 
tional University  of  California  campusw 
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in  operation — Davis,  Irvine,  Los  Angeles, 
Riverside,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco. 
Santa  Bart>ara,  and  Santa  Cruz.  These 
nine  campuses  are  only  fwirt  of  a  vast 
educational  and  research  complex.  The 
University  also  operates  re.search  sta- 
tlon.s.  field  stations,  and  extension 
centers  in  more  than  80  locations 
throughout  California. 

Since  its  founding  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  degrees  have  been 
granted  by  the  university.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  leads  all  institutions 
in  the  world  in  the  number  of  Nobel 
laureates  on  its  staff  and  also  has  on  its 
st&fl  more  members  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  than  any  other 
university.  I  have  enumerated  only  a 
few  of  the  significants  facts  and  distin- 
guished honors  which  have  been  earned 
by  our  great  University  In  California: 
many  more  have  been  achieved  in  tetich- 
ing.  research  and  various  public  services, 
and.  I  believe,  along  with  the  Uni- 
versity's President  Clark  Kerr  and  the 
regents,  that  we  have  only  begun  to  see 
and  benefit  from  the  outstanding  work 
of  the  University's  dedicated  faculty. 
staff  and  students. 

My  district,  the  37th  Congressional 
District  of  California,  is  proud  of  its 
new  University  of  California  campus. 
It  is  situated  near  the  northern  limits  of 
the  city  of  San  Diego,  occupying  more 
than  1.000  acres.  The  campus  site 
spread.s  from  the  seafront.  where  the 
Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography  is 
located,  across  a  large  portion  of  the  ad- 
jacent Torrey  Pines  Mesa  high  above 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Much  of  the  land  is 
wooded:  to  the  east  and  north  lie  moun- 
tains, to  the  west,  the  sea. 

San  Diego  is  California's  oldest  and 
third  largest  city,  with  a  metropolitan 
area  population  of  slightly  more  than  1 
million.  The  city's  and  surrounding 
area's  attractioris  are  many  and  varied 
for  the  students  and  faculty:  theater, 
museums,  art,  music,  sports — all  are 
available  in  San  Diego. 

The  University  of  California  San 
Dlepo  campus  had  Its  origin  In  the 
closing  years  of  the  19th  century.  In 
1912  the  university  established  the 
Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Re- 
search at  La  Jolla  which  was  changed  in 
1925  to  the  now  famous  Scripps  Institu- 
tion of  Oceanography.  Incidentally.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  more  than  an  Interesting 
statistic  to  note  that  the  Scripps  Institu- 
tion of  Oceanography  maintains  and  op- 
erates the  13th  largest  navy  in  the  world. 
In  1959  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego  was  established  as  a  general 
campus  Today  it  has  an  enrollment  of 
nearly  1  500  full-time  students,  including 
more  than  550  graduate  students  and 
expects  a  full-time  student  enrollment 
of  27.f,00  students  by  1995. 

Outstanding  scientific  contributions 
nave  already  been  made  by  the  Scripps 
Institution  of  Oceanography,  which  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
facilities  in  the  world  for  marine  science 
"^search,  as  well  as  two  other  renowned 
wtivitles  located  on  our  campus— the 
insutute  of  Marine  Resources  and  the 
institute  of  Geographic  and  Planetarj- 
Physics. 


I  firmly  believe  that  the  futtire  will 
bring  a  spate  of  new  laurels  to  the  uni- 
versity and  its  new  San  Diego  campus 
in  a  variety  of  disciplines  and  fields — 
some  of  which  perhaps  may  not  yet  even 
be  within  either  man's  present  knowl- 
edge or  capability.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  these  future  achievements  will  be  of 
enormous  benefit  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Nation,  and  hopefully  to  all 
of  mankind. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for.  and  proud 
of.  the  university's  new  school  of  medi- 
cine which  plans  to  enroll  its  first  class  at 
the  San  Diego  campus  in  September 
1966.  Present  plans  call  for  a  progressive 
increase  to  an  entering  class  size  of  96 
students  so  that  wltldn  a  relatively  short 
span  of  time  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia's San  Diego  campus  will  be  grad- 
uating nearly  100  new  physicians  each 
year.  This  contribution  to  the  critically 
short  medical  manpower  pool  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation  is  all  the  more 
important  today  in  the  light  of  increased 
demands  for  physicians'  services  which 
have  resulted  from  the  many  new  and 
beneficial  categorical  medical  service 
programs  implemented  during  the  past 
year. 

The  citizens  of  California  and  the  Na- 
tion have  benefited  enormously  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  tireless  efforts  and  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  the  University  of 
California,  its  faculty,  staff,  and  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  June  issue  of  San 
Diego  magazine  carried  an  enlightening 
article  on  UCSD's  development  and  com- 
munity acceptance,  written  by  editorial 
consultant  Mary  Harrington  Hall.  I  in- 
clude Mrs.  Hall's  article  in  the  Record. 
U.C  — Is  It  Red  China  ok  General  Motors? 
( By  Mary  Harrington  Hall ) 

The  University  of  California  Is  the  star 
of  a  new  film  which  has  been  widely  and 
furtively  shown  for  at  least  a  month  In  San 
Diego  and  throughout  the  state.  In  the 
27-mlnute  production,  actually  a  meld  of 
stills,  a  portrait  of  Lenin  flashes  against  a 
brilliant  red  background;  later,  a  photograph 
of  UC  President  Clark  Kerr  appears  against 
the  same  red,  while  t.^e  sound  track  booms 
the  same  theme  music.  The  film  Is  based 
largely  on  the  1965  report  of  the  State  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
and  It  relates  UC — mainly  mighty  Berkeley — 
to  draftcard  burnings  In  New  York,  peace 
marches  Ln  Washington,  drugs  on  the 
campu^and  sex.  which  apparently  bothers 
the  Jom^Blrch  Society  and  some  legislators 
an  Inordlwdit  amount  of  thfc  time.  The  film 
Is  dl£trlb\i^  by  a  Whlttler.  California,  citt- 
zens'  grouf 

This  sadly  effective  propaganda  fihn  tm- 
doubtedly  will  be  updated  to  Includemnacy 
and  lasclvlousness  from  the  153-page  "sup- 
plemental" report  released  last  month  by 
State  Senate  President  Pro  Tern  Hugh  M. 
Bums  (Democrat,  Fresno).  He  Is  chairman 
of  the  subconrunlttee  which  might  well 
change  its  name  to  read  Vn- American  and 
Un-Conventicmal .  The  new  report  wUl  make 
for  a  sexier  film.  It  wlU  also  make  political 
hay  during  an  election  year  In  a  state  where 
the  extreme  right  wing  is  fighting  for  It*  life 
with  every  weapon,  even  with  the  good  name 
of  a  great  university.  (In  a  splne-tlngltng 
coincidence,  one  of  the  Senators  who  signed 
the  report  Is  named  McCarthy. ) 

The  current  film  Is  carefully  done  so  It 
never  quite  crosses  the  line  of  libel.  For 
Instance,  Kerr  Is  described  as  a  man  who  did 
government  work  durmg  World  War  II.  and 


then  the  viewer  is  told  that  "war  agencies 
were  Infiltrated  by  Communists  and  Commu- 
nist sympathizers."  The  Senate  subcommit- 
tee report  on  which  the  film  is  based,  as  well 
as  last  month's  scurrilous  supplement,  cer- 
tainly are  llbelouB  But  the  Uni%-erslty  and 
Its  president  are  helpless  Ail  the  charges 
are  wrapped  In  the  safe  cloak  of  Immunity. 

In  a  way.  Kerr  asked  for  the  new  charges. 
Last  years  report  assaulted  him.  Insisting  he 
was  soft  on  Commiinlsts  at  UC  and  had  made 
Berkeley  a  haven  for  Reds  In  his  reply, 
Kerr  demanded  that  the  subcommittee  waive 
Us  Immunity  from  libel,  'There  are  many 
who  say  Kerr  should  never  have  answered  the 
asmine  report  In  the  first  place:  but  then 
there  are  always  those  who  believe  that,  if 
you  keep  very  quiet  and  do  not  look  at  the 
face  of  evil.  It  will  go  away.) 

Natiirally.  Bums  now  says  the  subcommit- 
tee can't  possibly  waive  Immunity,  and  much 
of  the  new  attack  is  a  rehash :  "in  the  name 
of  free  speech,  civil  liberties  and  academic 
freedom,  the  campus  at  Berkeley  has  been 
harboring  radicals  .  .  the  abdication  of 
responsibility  for  maintaining  order  and  dis- 
cipline at  Berkeley  appears  to  be  the  confes- 
sion of  a  weak  admiiilstratlon  .  .  ."  Demand- 
ing that  three  Cal  professors  be  fired  as  Com- 
munists, the  new  report  explaliis:  "It  Is 
Kerr's  continued  Insistence  on  'proof  of 
Communist  membership'  that  reduces  to 
empty  words  the  substance  of  the  pwUcy 
(against  the  employment  of  Communists.)" 
It  Is  a  pity  that  the  professors  cannot  sue; 
their  research  projects  undoubtedly  would 
benefit  from  the  tremendous  sums  any  court 
would  award  them. 

The  lewd  and  lascivious  portions  of  last 
month's  report,  however,  are  new  and  might 
even  make  for  a  successful  stag  movie  The 
subcommittee  verbally  ogled  a  dance  spon- 
sored at  Cal  on  March  25  by  the  Viet  Nam 
Day  Committee:  "The  dance  was  billed  as 
featuring  'hallucinogenic  sounds,  projections 
and  lights  '  The  movies  and  lights  provided 
the  only  lUunilnatlon  and  the  pictures  were 
color  sequences  of  liquids  spreading  across 
the  screen  with  occasional  vlrws  of  nude 
torsos  of  men  and  women  which  were  ex- 
hibited In  a  sensual  and  provocative  manner 
.  .  ,  According  to  reports  (Italics  ours),  the 
sweet,  acrid  odor  of  marijuana  pervaded  the 
area,  naany  of  the  dancers  were  obviously 
Intoxicated,  and  there  was  evidence  of  nausea 
in  the  lavatories  .  .  ," 

The  report  was  tricky  In  grabbing  head- 
lines about  homosexuality  which  everyone 
knows  is  un-Amerlean  or  at  least  front-page 
copy.  The  subcommittee  quoted  an  article 
In  the  Berkeley  student  newspaper  which 
quoted  a  man  who  quoted  Klnsey  statlBtlca 
that  ten  per  cent  of  any  male  population  is 
homosexual  and  therefore  there  probably  su-e 
27(X)  homoseruftls  oa  the  Berkeley  campus  ( or 
might  be  If  the  entire  student  body  was 
male  i  The  suboonomJttee's  alleged  purpoee 
In  this  lengthy  section  of  Its  report:  the 
student  newspaper  was  wrong  to  print  such 
an  article,  and  any  decent  imlverslty  admin- 
istration would  have  disciplined  the  editors. 
Functioning  also  In  the  role  of  drama  critic, 
the  un-American  activities  subcommittee 
blasted  the  UC  administration  for  permitting 
performances  on  campus  by  a  San  PYanclsco 
theatrical  troupe  whose  show  "should  never 
have  been  allowed  on  campus  and  was  In 
total  bad  taste."  Berkeley  Chancellor  Roger 
Heyns  commented  that  "no  one  from  the 
subcommittee  has  ever  spoken  to  me  about 
theee  charges  "  He  didn't  sound  as  though 
he  had  missed  an  Illuminating  experience. 

The  sui>commlttee  Justified  Its  spicy  re- 
port by  explaining  that  "these  deluges  of 
filth"  all  happened  at  Cal  after  the  Free 
Speech  Movement  of  1964:  FSM  leaders  now 
have  control  of  the  Viet  Nam  Day  Committee, 
the  report  explained,  and  antl-Vlet  Nam 
demonstrations  In  the  San  Francljsco  area  are 
ail  Communlsrt -con trolled. 
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There  1b  much  rlght«ous  public  Indigna- 
tion from  ihe  political  right  and  oonslderable 
genuine  confusion  all  around.  Politicians 
who  see  the  suboommittee  repckrt  as  a  tool 
are  demanding  a  fuU-dresa  public  Regents' 
investigation.  Actually.'the  University  Board 
of  Regents  has  been  absolutely  oorrect  and  Is 
following  normal  procedure  Board  Chair- 
man Edward  W  Carter  has  appointed  a 
Regents'  oomnilttee  to  study  the  subcommit- 
tee charges  and  report  back:  DeWltt  Hlggs. 
the  San  Dlegc  attorney  who  has  Just  been 
appointed  a  Regent,  is  on  the  committee. 
It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  If  they  keep 
right  on  studying  through  the  Primary  Elec- 
tions. Cal's  officials  are  naive  If  they  think 
they'll  get  strong,  flghtlng  support  from 
either  Regents  or  the  Governor  during  an 
election  year  Whatever  the  outcome,  there 
has  been  damage:  there  la  an  educational 
bond  Issue  on  the  ballot,  and  the  voters  have 
been  misinformed,  the  Legislature  still  Is 
considering  the  University  budget,  and  the 
legislators  have  been  misinformed.  If  there 
is  any  winner  In  such  a  sad  situation,  It  Is 
Clark  Kerr,  hardly  the  type  one  would  cast 
as  a  hero  nor  one  who.  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, liisplrea  Intense  admiration  or 
much  personal  loyalty  Our  estimate  is  ttiat 
he  now  commands  the  real  8upf>ort  of  only 
50  per  cent  of  UC's  Regente.  with  25  p«i;ent 
somewhat  undecided  and  25  per  cent  deatt 
•et  against  him  However,  as  that  political 
scholar,  the  late  James  J  Walker,  explained: 
"Politics  makes  strange  bedfellows."  Unless 
the  Regents  stick  with  Clark  Kerr,  they  are 
d-imnlng  the  University  of  California,  be- 
cause the  attacks  on  his  administration  are 
not  personal,  they  would  not  be  so  danger- 
ous If  they  were 

The  Regents,  legislators  and  electorate 
might  learn  far  more  from  the  newly-released 
two-year  study  at  graduate  educaUon  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  the  coun- 
trys  principal  educauonai  coordlnaUng 
agency  This  study  shows  that  UC-Berkelev 
is  the  best -balanced,  most  distinguished 
university  in  the  country  •  More  than  4.000 
scholars  working  in  29  fields  at  10«  uni- 
versities cooperated  In  tills  study  by  evaluat- 
ing their  own  departments  and  stating  where 
they  would  most  Uke  to  take  Ph.D.  work  If 
they  had  It  U)  do  again  Berkeley,  followed 
closely  by  Harvard,  led  the  list.  The  study 
showed  that  "good  education  is  cortly  edu- 
cation there  u  a  close  relationship 
between  faculty  salartss  and  quality  of  the 
graduate  faculty  " 

Last  month  in  Los  Angeles,  just  after  the 
un-American  group  s  report  was  released,  the 
prwsldents  of  WT  colleges  and  universities  and 
an  audience  of  some  i.txw  dlstlnguislved  edu- 
cators and  Uymeu  applauded  Clark  Kerr 
alm..»t  to  the  p<.-m:  of  a  staxiding  ovation 
He  knew  that  wa.^n  t  personal  either  Kerr 
Is  not  considered  a  vi&iouary  educator,  and 
he  knows  It 

The  appU'.ise  came  during  a  fascinating 
three-day  couv>.)catlon  on  The  Utuverslty  In 
America,  •  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Deniotratlc  InstitutKuis.  that  pro- 
vocative S*nta  Barbara  thlnk-factory  origi- 
nally set  up  wiih  F\ird  PoundaUon  mon«y  and 
de<ltcac«ti  to  the  preservation  of  the  dialogue 
on   vital  subnets  altectluis  a  free  society 

The  meeting  was  an  attempt  to  sort  out 
the  problems  of  higher  education,  and  almost 
every  speaker  ended  up  illustrating  everv 
prvibleui-  and  every  hv>pe  and  isAT — by  using 
as  an  example  The  University  of  California 
UC  was  th«  star  and  the  tarxet.  The  roster 
of  speakers  and  pa:;el:»t«  was  impreeeive 
composed  of  men  like  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Oouglati.  Senator  J  W-ojliam  PYt.- 
aaioMT  Center  President  Robert  M.  Hutchlns: 
Walter  Uppauuan,  Sir  Kric  Ashby,  Master  of 
Clare  College.  Cambridge  UuivenUty:  and 
Jacques  Barsun 

Kerr  cut  lo<.>s«  aitier  one  critic  from  the 
Santa  Barbara  Center  termed  UC  "the  educa- 


tional General  Motors  ...  so  big  that  the 
system  must  be  broken  up  before  it  extracts 
a  terrible  human  cost." 

"It  would  be  disaster  to  split  up  the  Uni- 
versity and  compete  in  Sacramento  for 
funds."  Kerr  said  in  an  interview,  which  was 
an  expansion  of  the  one  in  our  April  issue 
"Ideally,  the  University  should  be  out  of  the 
political  area,  and  that  Is  apparently  Impos- 
sible Just  now.  Think  of  the  competition 
politically  if  the  University  were  split.  In 
addition,  the  only  chance  today  for  experi- 
ment and  diversity  in  public  institutions  is 
within  the  large  university.  If  we  were  smail, 
we  would  only  try  that  which  we  knotc  has 
worked,  we  wouldn't  dare  anything  new  in 
education  ■■ 

He  was  franker  than  usual  about  his  own 
position:  "I  live  In  a  very  real  world,  in  the 
arena  where  sometimes  the  gladiator  Is 
forced  to  drink  the  hemlock,"  he  said.  "I 
certainly  don't  live  on  Eucalyptus  Hill  (a 
reference  to  the  Santa  Barbara  Center's  clois- 
tered position )  but  in  a  university  trying  to 
serve  a  large  urban  society  and  with  the  task 
of  making  life  meaningful  within  this  so- 
ciety" He  defined  his  ^le  as  UC  president. 
"In  terms  of  function,,  the  major  job  is  just 
to  hold  the  place  together,"  he  said,  "not 
solely  the  faculty  and  students,  but  within 
the  faculty  to  bring  pohesion  from  all  points 
<if  view  Second  l^^  the  effort  for  progress. 
Universities  tend  p6  be  Internally  pretty  con- 
servatrv^  InstltjKlons.  The  president  must 
eneourag*-fte«  approaches.  Educational  re- 
form Is  harder  than  the  first  task  because  any 
Institution  tends  to  hold  together  but 
change  is  dlfflcult,  you  must  have  a  view  of 
where  the  place  ought  to  be  going. 

"Then,  you  fight  some  battles.  "  he  ob- 
served mildly  'You  defend  the  Institution 
and  Its  essential  character  against  attacks. 
The  loyalty-oath  controversy  was  an  example 
of  that,  a  threat  to  ac-ademlc  freedom,  which 
I  hope  now  is  ended.  The  fact  that  the 
University  is  so  public,  and  so  big.  and  the 
nature  of  our  state,  have  meant  I  have  heen 
Involved  In  controversy  more  than  any  other 
university  president  In  the  country  There 
are  some  inconsistencies  in  my  roles;  coher- 
ence Is  Inconsistent  with  pro«fres8  In  pro- 
gram: and  in  fighting  the  external  battles  you 
come  to  be  controversial.  Tet  when  you 
handle  progress,  you  want  as  little  con- 
troversy as  possible." 

Kerr  was  angry  about  his  starring  role  In 
the  John  Birch  Society's  film,  but  he  had — 
for  the  record — only  calm  rebuttal  for  the 
subcommittee  report.  "There  is  a  widespread 
desire  for  the  elusive  tranquility  of  the  past." 
he  said.  "But  the  record  of  the  past  reveal.s 
no  time  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  secure 
against  attacks  from  reactloniiry  forces,  and 
no  time  of  which  man  can  be  proud  in  which 
he  did  not  use  his  power  to  increase  undeT- 
st&ndlng  I  see  both  hope  and  growth  m 
change,  there  is  only  atrophy  of  spirit  in  the 
security  of  the  outworn  past." 

The  two  majc  r  points  on  which  all  par- 
ticipants m  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  a^wd 
were  society's  need  for  better  general  edu- 
cation, with  more  ^eneralists  In  this  age  o: 
science  and  speciallaation:  and  that  student 
unrest  Is  universal  and  caused  by  a  lack 
within  the  educational  structure  tcxlay  a 
vague  lack  which  I  do  not  believe  the  ex- 
perts were  able  u^  define  any  better  than  the 
distressed  student,  the  worried  parent  or  the 
concerned  «oclety  Many  ot  the  educators 
including  Kerr  sugpeeujd  that  dropping  ir. 
and  out"  ot  college  might  give  young  men 
and  women  the  combination  of  action  and 
Intellectual  life  they  need 

Hutchins  was  as  provocative  as  when  he 
WH3  the  voung  president  of  The  University  of 
Chicago,  but  he  #»s  hardly  encouraging 
about  higher  education  (nor  particuiarlv 
realistic  i .  his  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
university — give  up  trying  to  improve  on 
wh.Ht  we  ."lave  and  start  a:i  over  again  with  a 


new  beginning,  a  model  college,  small— 5,000 
students — and  perfect  in  every  way.  otii« 
scholars  obviously  felt  the  university  should 
give  up  educating  large  numbers  of  rtudm* 
and  concentrate  on  an  elite  band  of  the  tu- 
ture  leaders.  Kerr  suggested  that  the  uni- 
versity could  either  withdraw  from  the  crisu 

area — the  teaching  of  undergraduates or  It 

can  Improve  within  the  existing  structure 
which  he  believes  UC  Is  doing  In  Its  new  clus- 
ter concept  at  Santa  Cruz  and  UCSD 

It  is  unforttinate  that  UCSDs  Chancellor 
John  8.  Galbralth  was  not  on  the  program 
For  one  thing,  he  and  Kerr  are  always  in- 
teresting when  they  get  together.  More 
importantly,  however,  UCSD  really  repre- 
sents— far,  far  better  than  Santa  Cruz— 
perhaps  the  beet  hope  for  combining  the 
research  and  graduate  program  (the  tJnl- 
verslty's  task  under  California's  Master  Plan 
for  Higher  Education)  and  the  cluster-col- 
lege approach  to  teaching  undergraduatt* 
without  the  Impersonal  and  Inadequate  sys- 
tem which  first  students  and  now  educators 
admit  and  decry. 

"We  dont  see  any  necessary  contradic- 
tion between  high  graduate  standards  and 
research  and  a  commitment  to  teaching," 
Galbralth  says.  "I've  had  a  lot  of  student 
complaints,  but  never  about  the  dedication 
of  the  Instrtictor." 

UCSD  has  felt — -as  yet,  at  least — no  lo« 
of  community  support  because  of  the  Bum 
report,  nor  has  the  new  film  brought  prob- 
lems Some  San  Dlegans.  who  might  other- 
wise be  sniping,  support  UCSD  for  the  wrong 
reason — not  from  real  understanding  of  th« 
Importance  of  education  and  research,  but 
from  keen  awareness  that  UCSD  gets  120 
million  each  year  in  Federal  research  grants 
and  is  embarked  on  a  steady  growth  program 
which  will  make  the  Unlverslt:  here  big 
business  and  attract  Important  research- 
oriented  businesses  to  help  the  economy. 
In  addition,  it  is  Berkeley  at  which  most 
of  the  criticism  is  aimed. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  convocation.  Walter 
Llppmann's  speech  wu  almost  a  prayer  that 
universities  can  fill  the  void  mankind  feels 
in  the  modern  world  with  Its  old  standanls 
outmoded.  He  called  for  universities  to  be 
"sanctuaries  for  excellence  the  last  best 

hope  for  mankind."  And  In  San  Diego  Uit 
week,  there  was  an  inspiring  example  of 
what  such  sanctuaries  can  produce  At 
UCSD.  Harold  and  Frieda  V'ty  Hall  wis 
formally  dedicated.  An  honored  guest  was 
Ureys  old  Berkeley  professor,  the  teacher 
whose  example  In  research  had  inspired  the 
great  Nobel  Prize  chemist  who  himself  still 
carries  on  the  tradition  of  greatness  That's 
what  a  university  is  about 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Dick  Hansa.  and  my  other  Cali- 
fornia colleagues  in  extollmg  the  virtues 
of  our  educational  system. 

In  1965  California  wa.s  in  the  process 
of  educating  14 '2  percent  of  all  the  col- 
lege studeni-s  in  the  country,  or  866.000 
students  out  of  a  total  niimber  in  the 
country  of  5  9  million. 

In  1967  Caliiornia  had  444.000  coile«e 
students ;  this  year  we  had  940  000  aiwl 
ne.xt  year  we  will  have  over  I  millior. 
students  enrolled  In  oiir  colleges  and 
'universities,  an  increase  in  the  space  of 
10  years  of  125  percent. 

Berfceley.  say  what  you  will,  is  rated 
the  No.  1  graduate  school  in  the  Unif-ed 
States  over  Harvard.  Yale.  MIT.  Wiscon- 
sin, and  other  fine  universities,  vit^ 
Stanford  running  a  close  second  m  many 
schools. 

Since  1953  California  has  founded 
three  ne'w   'jniversity  campu-sfs  and  su 
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new  State  colleges  with  four  planned  for 

•he  near  future. 
The  eminence  of   California's   higher 

education  complex  is  but  a  renection  of 

California's    number    one    standing    in 

population.  State  gross  national  product, 

water  development,  personal  income,  and 

human  rights. 
Next  year  our  colleges  and  universities 

»ill  confer  over  40.000  bachelor  degrees. 

■1!.  times  the  1957  rate;  and  3,000  doc- 
torates, 3  times  the  1957  rate;  and  many 

of  them  Will  be  at  the  Davis  campus  of 

the  University   of  California    in— I   am 

proud  to  say— the  Fourth  Congressional 

District. 
The  Davis  campus  of  the  University 

0!  California  is  known  tliroughout  the 

world  for  its  eminence  in  agriculture— 

for  both  teaching  and  research.    Nations 

in  all  parts  of  the  world  seek  advice  from 

Davis  agricultural  researchers,  and  stu- 
dents from  all  corners  of  the  world  come 

to  Davis  to  study. 
Since  1959,  when  Davis  was  declai-ed 

a  general  campus  of  the  university,  the 

art^.  humanities,  social  sciences,  physical 

sciences,  and  engineering  have  expanded 
rapidly  and  are  fast  gaining  even  greater- 
stature  for  the  campus.  The  first  law 
class  is  being  admitted  this  fall,  and  a 
medical  school  is  now  being  developed 
at  Davis.  Because  of  the  campus'  great 
strength  in  the  agricultural  sciences  and 
veterinary  medicine.  IDavis  is  particularly 
strong  in  biology.  The  strength  in  these 
sciences  is  evident  In  the  recent  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education  nationwide 
evaluation  of  graduate  educatioii  in 
»hich  UCD  ranked  5th  in  botany,  8th 
m  entomology,  11th  in  bactei'iology- 
microbiology,  and  19th  in  biochemistrj-. 
Davis  has  far  more  biologists  per  faculty 
size  than  on  any  campus  of  comparable 
size.  Our  campus  was  a  logical  choice 
for  the  university's  newest  medical 
school.  And  it  made  Davis  the  choice 
for  the  federally-supported  National 
Center  for  Primate  Biology,  now  in  Its 
new  quarters  on  the  campus. 

Throughout  its  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury of  existence,  the  Etevis  campus  has 
built  a  reputation  for  service — ^rst  to 
the  farmers  and  the  farm  youth  of  Cali- 
fornia and  later  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world  More  recently,  this  role  has  ex- 
'panded  to  serve  other  areas  and  students 
with  other  interests,  as  Davis  develops 
toward  a  general  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Since  thi.s  campus  opened  in  the  earlV 
daj'-s  of  the  centurj-,  it  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  great  agricultural  teaching 
and  research  centers  of  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  past  7  years  the  Davis  campus 
has  been  developing  as  a  general  campus 
of  the  University— and  it  has  been  striv- 
ing to  build  other  areas  equally  as  emi- 
nent as  the  one  built  in  agriculture. 
The.se  areas  include  letters  and  science 
and  engineering,  and  will  soon  include 
law  and  medicine. 

This  campus  was  built  to  service  one 
'^f  California's  major  industries — agri- 
culture. In  serving  this  basic  industry 
■•t  has  served  the  State,  the  Nation,  and 
the  world.  Out  of  our  research  labs,  test 
Plots  and  field  trials— have  come  new 
varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grains, 
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new  ways  to  grow  them,  and  new  ways 
to  harvest  and  process  them.  And  more 
recently,  we  have  seen  even  new  fcxxis 
and  new  food  products  which  were  un- 
known only  a  decade  or  two  ago. 

This  work,  this  vast  research  activity, 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  made  ixissible 
through  the  contributions  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  farmers,  manufacturers,  and 
processors  in  California. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  fe^'  examples  of 
some  of  our  achievements  in  agriculture, 
indeed  a  few. 

New  varieties  of  grapes  for  the  table 
and  for  wine.  New  varieties  of  fruits, 
such  as  peaches,  and  cherries.  New 
methods  of  canning  peaches  and  pears, 
which  have  developed  a  product  with 
more  of  that  fresh-fruit  flavor,  at  a  lower 
cost  and  increased  case  yield.  We  have 
freeze-dried  food  products,  many  based 
on  research  in  oui'  labs.  And,  of  course, 
one  of  our  greatest  success  stories  in  re- 
cent years,  has  been  in  the  area  of  me- 
chanical harvesting. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  tomato 
haiTester,  which  is  so  terribly  important 
to  the  economy  in  this  Stale  where  farm 
labor  is  short  and  expensive  This  to- 
mato harvester  has  meant  that  a  new- 
tomato  had  to  be  developed,  and  this  was 
done  by  our  plant  breeding  specialists 
here  at  Davis 

Among  the  other  new  harvesters  are  a 
lettuce  harvester  that  can  feel  the  heads 
tenderly  for  maturity  and  cut  the  ripe 
ones  aiid  leave  the  others — It  Is  an  Intel- 
ligent machine.  We  have  improved  ma- 
chines for  harvesting  prunes  and  one 
about  to  be  born  that  will  harvest 
melons.  Then  again  there  is  the  grape 
harvester— awaiting  a  new  long  stem 
grape — and  too,  machines  for  beets, 
onions,  corn,  etc.,  and  even  more  re- 
cently, an  asparagus  harvester,  which 
was  initially  developed  some  years  ago, 
but  not  considered  seriou.sIy  by  growers 
until  the  past  2  years  because  there  w-as 
ample  labor 

Our  water  scientists  in  the  department 
of  w-ater  science  and  engineering  are 
working  closely  with  California  water 
plan  engineers  by  testing  dam  and  canal 
models  in  the  laboratory  before  they  are 
built. 

Another  extensive  study  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  agricultural  economists  on 
land  values  and  agricultural  costs.  They 
are  scientifically  analyzing  the  economics 
of  land  development,  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  marketing,  to  get  a  truer  and 
more  accurate  picture  of  our  agricultural 
situation  in  California. 

Our  today  looks  very  bright,  but  our 
tomorrow  looks  even  brighter.  'With  our 
law  school  opening  this  fall  for  its  first 
students,  we  expect  to  see  some  interest- 
ing developments  in  re.search  areas  hav- 
ing to  do  with  land  and  water  problems 
Our  closeness  to  Sacramento  will  al.«o  be 
helpful  to  our  law  faculty  and.  we  hope. 
it  to  the  Government  And  we  will  be 
able  to  train  young  lawyers  to  work  in 
areas  not  possible  on  the  other  campuses 
of  the  university,  water,  agriculture, 
biology,  medicine. 

Our  medical  dean  is  working  hard  to 
gather  a  faculty  and  planning  to  accept 
the  first  students  in  the  fall  of    1968. 


This  will  make  a  tremendous  change  In 
our  campus  and  greatly  enlarge  our 
areas  of  research  and  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  California 

Our  new  National  Center  for  Primate 
Biology,  funded  entirely  from  Federal 
grantx'?.  is  iiow  in  its  permanent  quarters, 
and  the  staff  members  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  research  on  control  for  tuber- 
culosis, malaria,  and  too  are  studying 
cancer,  pain,  and  so  forth. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  about  study- 
ing malaria,  but  on  a  worldwide  basis  It 
IS  still  one  of  the  major  diseases  facing 
mankind,  and  it  is  certainly  a  disease  of 
major  concern  to  our  Armed  Forces  in 
southeast  Asia 

Our  new  76-inch  cyclotron  puts  us 
right  into  the  nuclear  age.  with  tremen- 
dous potential  for  research  and  teaching 
in  the  area  of  nuclear  physics.  And  our 
physics  faculty,  as  well  as  those  m  other 
disciplines,  aie  very  much  interested  in 
the  possibility  of  locating  the  large  AEC 
reactor  east  of  Sacramento 

Our  institute  of  governmental  affairs, 
which  is  fairly  new-,  is  concerned  pil- 
marily  with  studies  on  problems  relating 
to  State  and  local  governments.  Already 
several  Important  studies  have  been 
completed  and  published  and  many  more 
are  underway. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  this  campus  is 
the  cooperation  of  scientists  In  many 
different  fields  and  disciplines  to  solve 
common  and  overlaying  problems.  I 
mentioned  the  tomato  breeders  w-orklng 
with  the  engineers  to  develop  a  tomato 
harve.'iter.  Food  technologist^  micro- 
biologists, plant  nuti^ion  expei-ts.  ento- 
mologists, and  others  are  also  involved  in 
this  project 

We  have  people  in  veterinary  medicine 
working  with  people  In  human  medicine 
in  sohlng  diseases  of  man.  so-called  zo- 
onotic diseases  which  also  afTect  both 
man  and  animals.  This  field  of  diseases 
common  to  both  man  and  other  animals 
is  one  of  the  most  challenging  facing  us 
today  Another  interesting  example  of 
such  hybridization  occurs  In  our  food 
prot^^tion  and  toxicology  center,  where 
.scientists  from  many  fields  are  tackling 
important  problems  facing  the  food  in- 
du-stry  today.  One  of  the  newest  devel- 
opments in  this  center  is  a  study  of  pack- 
aging, all  aspects  and  particularly  safety, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  financed  by  grants 
from  the  industry.  We  like  to  promote 
scientific  hybridization  as  we  call  It.  or 
in  other  words,  this  bringing  together  of 
people  from  different  disciplines  to  work 
on  a  single  problem 

Our  new  college  of  engineering  is  fast 
gaining  national  prominence  for  its  re- 
search in  many  areas.  One  of  the  most 
exciting  of  these  is  bioengineering  where 
the  engineering  principles  are  applied  to 
solving  biological  problems.  Again,  an 
excellent  example  of  the  cross-fertiliza- 
tion of  ideas  among  our  faculty  members. 
And  we  must  not  forget  that  mem- 
bers of  our  faculty  are  also  actively  en- 
gaged in  research  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences,  as  well  as  creative 
activity  in  the  arts.  For  these  areas  also 
serve  society.  Our  musicians,  painters, 
and  writers,  all  contribute  much  to  our 
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culture.  Our  social  scientist*,  sociolo- 
gists, and  our  anthropologists  offer  new 
Insights  to  many  problems  falsing  us  In 
society  today. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
greatest  service  this  or  any  campus  can 
offer  to  its  citizens  is  that  of  education 
itself.  This  year  our  enrollment  was 
slightly  under  8.000.  This  coming  fall 
it  will  be  about  9,200.  We  are  planning 
to  reach  a  maximum  enrollment  of  about 
15,000  by  1975-80  with  an  additional 
3,500  in  the  professional  schools — law, 
medicine,  veterinary  medicine,  and  per- 
haps others.  Our  great  Gov.  Pat 
Brown  has  submitted  a  5-year  construc- 
tion program  for  Davis  calling  for  a 
capital  outlay  of  approximately  $70 
million. 

Indicative  of  the  pioneering  spirit  of 
service  at  the  Davis  campus  is  the  pro- 
posed international  service  faculty  com- 
prised of  professors  dedicated  to  a  ca- 
reer of  service  in  international  develop- 
ment. The  ultimate  objective  is  to 
create  a  faculty  constructed  around  the 
problems  of  development  In  the  poor 
countries  of  the  world.  The  faculty 
would  emphasize  research,  development, 
and  application  in  agrlcultiire,  but  it 
would  embrace  all  academic  disciplines 
which  can  help  solve  or  ameliorate  the 
urgent  problems  of  economic  growth  and 
contribute  to  Improvements  in  living 
conditions  for  man  in  the  less  developed 
countries  of  our  world. 

The  concept  of  an  International  serv- 
ice faculty  is  based  upon  the  following 
assumptions: 

That  improved  economic  growth  in  the 
developing  countries  will  serve  the  U.S. 
national  interest  and  purpose. 

That  improvement  in  the  agricultural 
sectors  of  the  developing  countries 
is  essential  to  their  economic  growth. 

That  Improved  technology,  which  be- 
comes an  integral  part  of  the  systems 
of  agricultural  producing,  processing, 
and  distributing  in  the  several  countries, 
will  provide  a  condition  essential  to  eco- 
nomic growth. 

That  improved  technology  will  be  de- 
veloped and  applied  by  professionals  who 
are  educated  not  only  in  the  principles 
of  science  but  also  in  their  application 
to  their  Immediate  problems. 

That  until  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries can  develop  their  own  colleges  and 
universities,  the  United  States  must  help 
fill  the  gap. 

To  that  end.  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Davis  will  gather  a  faculty 
of  dedicated  scholars  from  all  disciplines, 
but  primarily  agriculture,  as  feeding  the 
hungry  of  the  world  is  the  most  crucial 
problem  of  our  times.  These  outstand- 
ing men  will  divide  their  time  between 
actual  work  in  a  developing  country  im- 
plementing new  methods  and  research 
at  the  Davis  campus.  For  example.  Dr. 
Clinton  Chichester  has  been  In  Chile 
working  on  a  project  to  develop  a  feasible 
means  of  preparing  meals  from  fish:  Dr. 
Sherman  Leonard,  on  loan  from  the 
Davis  campus,  was  the  first  director  of 
the  Pood  Research  Institute  at  Cam- 
pinas, Brazil,  where  significant  work  waa 
done  In  both  citrus  fruits  and  the  preser- 
vation of  various  dairy  products. 


All  these  men  reflect  the  long  tradi- 
tion of  service  to  the  State  of  California, 
the  Nation,  and  the  world  found  at  the 
great  and  always  improving  University 
of  California. 

THE     IDEA     OF     AN     INTE8NATIONAL     SESVICX 
FACULTY 

At  the  University  of  California.  Davis 
campus,  we  have  developed  a  proposal 
for  an  International  Service  Faculty — 
ISP.  Initially,  the  faculty  would  em- 
phasize agriculture,  but  it  would  em- 
brace all  academic  disciplines  which  can 
help  solve  or  ameliorate  the  urgent  prob- 
lems of  economic  growth  and  contribute 
to  improvements  in  living  conditions  for 
man  in  the  less-developed  countries — 
LDC's. 

The  idea  of  the  ISF  emerged  from  in- 
tensive discussions  with  the  faculty  and 
administration  at  Davis,  Including  sem- 
inar-type meetings  with  nine  faculties 
as  well  as  with  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Agricultural  Development.  A 
proposal  for  Initial  financial  support  has 
been  formulated  but  is  omitted  from  the 
present  paper  in  order  to  concentrate  on 
the  central  ideas:  the  underlying  as- 
sumptions, the  nature  of  the  ISP,  how 
it  would  be  geared  into  the  imlversity, 
how  the  ISF  would  be  set  in  motion,  and 
priorities  in  programs  and  areas. 

UNDERLTINO    ASSTJICPTIONS 

First.  Improved  economic  growth  in 
the  developing  countries  will  serve  the 
U.S.  national  interest  and  purpose.  Or- 
derly economic  growth  would  nourish 
stability  and  peace  within  and  among 
nations  and  will  also  fulfill  the  national 
purpose  to  share  whatever  genius  this 
country  possesses  in  the  productive  arts 
and  sciences  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
human  condition  throughout  the  world. 

Second.  Improvement  in  the  agricul- 
tural sectors  of  the  developing  countries 
is  essential  to  their  economic  growth. 
Everywhere  that  agriculture  forms  the 
largest  part  of  their  economies,  enormous 
efforts  are  necessary  to  bring  population 
growth  Into  line  with  possible  economic 
development  and  more  food  will  be 
needed  for  more  people  for  as  long  as  we 
can  see  Into  the  future.  While  imports 
of  food  from  outside  may  help,  the  poor 
countries  must  rely  for  their  food  sup- 
plies chiefly  on  their  own  efforts.  India 
currently  Imports  only  6  percent  of  her 
food  consimiptlon.  Again,  If  Improved 
efficiency  Is  a  main  goal  In  the  poor 
countries,  improvements  in  the  largest 
sector — agriculture — should  be  stressed. 
Finally,  developing  countries  desperately 
need  foreign  exchange,  most  of  which 
they  must  earn  throiogh  exports.  With 
few  exceptions,  agriculture  provides  most 
of  what  they  have  to  sell. 

Third.  Improved  technology,  which 
becomes  an  Integral  part  of  the  systems 
of  agricultural  producing,  processing, 
and  distributing  In  the  several  countries, 
will  provide  a  condition  essential  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  the  United  States, 
farm  production  increased  at  1.1  percent 
a  year  from  1920  through  1940;  in  1955 
through  1963,  the  annual  rate  of  Increase 
more  than  doubled  and.  In  the  absence 
of  acreage  diversion  progi^mis,  would 
have  more  than  tripled.    Four  factors  are 


primarily  responsible  for  the  Increased 
crop  production  per  acre:  increased  farm 
power  and   better  instruments :   higher 
yielding   crop   varieties;    more  effective 
chemical  control  of  pests  and  diseases 
and  Increased  use  of  Improved  fertlliz.! 
ers.    All  these  factors  result  from  long, 
term  investments  In  research,  education 
and  extension.    In  Japan,  the  return  in 
agriculture    from    Investment   in   rural 
education,    research,   development,  and 
extension  has  been  estimated  at  35  per- 
cent per  year  for  the  period  1880  to  1938 
Fourth.  Improved  technology-  will  be 
developed  and  applied  by  professionals 
who  are  educated  not  only  in  the  princi- 
ples of  .science  but  also  In  their  applica- 
tion to  their  immediate  problems.    We 
recognize    that    the    mere    provision  of 
trained  and  skilled  people  may  not  be 
enough.     The  developing  countries  need 
adequate   farms;    suppliers   of   seeds  of 
improved  crop  varieties,  fertilizers  and 
other  essential  inputs:  suppliers  of  suita- 
ble farm  equipment  including  .shop  fa- 
cilities, processing  plants:   laboratories: 
distribution   systems;    cooperatives:  ex- 
ten.slon  services;  financial  institutions; 
goverrunental  agencies:  and  other  orga- 
nizations which  can  and  will  make  use  of 
people    with    applied    science    training. 
Much   of   this   may   require  changes  In 
public  policies  as.  for  example,  to  increase 
incentives  for  entrepreneurs  in  and  out 
of  agriculture.     More  profoundly,  these 
developments  may  require  changes  In  at- 
titudes.    But  all  such  changes  will  be 
of   no   avail    unless   the   educated  and 
trained  people  are  there  to  be  used.    To 
illustrate,   in    1963   to   1964,   the  United 
States,  with   190  million   population  of 
whom  some   7.500.000   are  classified  as 
rural   farm,   graduated    7,050  with  BS. 
degrees  In   agriculture  and  closely  re- 
lated   disciplines,    1,859    with    M.S.   de- 
gress, and  569  with  Ph.  D.  degrees     Co- 
lombia, a  country  of  only  17  million  but 
also   with   a   rural   farm   population  of 
7  to  8  million,  has  annually  grBuluated 
80-odd  ingenieros  agronomos,  whose  de- 
grees are  comparable  to  our  bachelors. 
Fifth.  Until    the    LDC's    can   develop 
their  own  colleges  and  imiversities.  the 
United  States  must  help  fill  the  gap.    As 
rapidly  as  possible,  developing  countries 
need  to  provide  themselves  adequately 
with  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and 
programs    of    research    and    extensloa 
But   the   growing    of   Institutions  takea 
time,  however  Intensive  the  encourage- 
ment.    Mesmwhile,   students  from  de- 
veloping countries  wlU  be  coming  to  the 
United  States  in  large  numbers. 

In  1957  some  30,000  aliens  came  to  the 
United  States  on  student  nsas.  in  1962, 
some  41,000.  Compared  to  proportions 
of  U.S.  students  who  select  agriculture 
as  a  profession,  a  large  share  of  the  influx 
of  foreign  students  enroll  in  colleges  of 
agriculture. 

By  good  fortune,  the  United  States  is 
now  In  a  position  to  respond  to  this  in- 
creased demand  and  Increased  need  for 
training  foreign  students  In  agricultural 
technology.  In  the  United  States  the 
technological  needs  of  agriculture  remain 
great  and  are  by  no  means  static  so  thai 
more  Jobs  await  agricultural  graduates 
than  there  are  graduates  to  fill  them. 
Nevertheless,  our  colleges  of  agriculture, 
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by  judicious  expwinslon  and  by  allocation 
of  resources,  can  accommodate  a  larger 
flow  of  foreign  students. 

Sixth  For  the  United  States  to  help 
fill  this  gap  In  the  nimil)ers  of  trained 
people,  it  must  project  Its  applied  sciences 
into  the  developing  world  as  never  before. 
It  is  one  thing  to  enroll  foreign  students 
in  courses  In  applied  science,  but  It  is 
quite  another  to  train  each  student  ap- 
propriately for  useful  careers  in  their 
home  countries.  While  the  principles  of 
science  are  the  same  everywhere,  their 
application  differs  with  the  environment. 

The  genius  of  agricultural  education  In 
the  United  States  has  been  in  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  the  laboratory  and 
the  field.  Much  of  the  effectiveness  of 
applied  science  In  farming,  processing, 
and  distributing  systems  in  the  United 
States  lias  accrued  because  professors 
have  had  well-established  roots  In  their 
local  environments.  This  is  true  whether 
we  consider  research,  teaching,  or  exten- 
sion. In  the  proposal  here  advanced,  the 
environment  shifts  to  the  developing 
countries.  This  proposal  is  designed  to 
ameliorate  a  major  flaw,  long  recognized 
by  numerous  commentators,  as  to  the 
relevance  of  applied  science  education  in 
agriculture  to  be  had  In  the  United  States 
for  realities  of  environment  In  the  devel- 
oping countries." 

Although  large  nimibers  of  United 
States  professors  have  gone  overseas  on 
leave  to  work  on  the  agricultural  and 
related  problems  of  development  In  the 
poorer  countries  while  on  temporary 
leave,  they  have  done  so  only  rarely  as 
projections  of  their  university.  Upon 
their  retiuTi,  nearly  all  of  these  profes- 
sors have  felt  Impelled  to  lay  aside  and 
even  to  forget  their  foreign  experience 
and  to  concentrate  upon  teaching  and 
research  at  home  in  order  to  recoup  "time 
lost"  They  have  been  so  impelled  by 
their  sense  of  duty  to  their  colleagues,  to 
their  colleges,  and  to  their  families,  and 
also  by  normal  aspirations  to  realize 
their  fullest  possibilities  in  their  profes- 
siorus.  Colleagues  and  colleges,  generally 
have  not  been  prone  to  accept  service 
abroad  as  pertinent  experience  for  pur- 
poses of  promotion  and  merit  recognition 
in  their  home  Institutions. 

Seventh.  If  we  are  to  achieve  the  above 
goals  by  an  effective  projection  of  the 
university  into  overseas  development,  we 
need  drastic  revisions  In  our  conceptions 
of  what  is  necessary  in  our  commitment 
of  resources  and  In  our  procedures.  To 
achieve  these  objectives  we  propose  to 
establish  an  International  Service  Fac- 
ulty. We  venture  to  hope  that  our  pro- 
posal may  prove  suggestive  to  other  uni- 
versities and  that  the  central  idea  may 
Become  one  of  the  guidelines  for  legisla- 
tion by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  pro- 
vide continuous  support  for  expanded 
participation  by  land-grant  xmlversltles 
in  the  development  of  the  less-developed 
countries. 

THE  I.VTERNATIONAL  SBSVICE  FACTTLTT 

The  ultimate  objective  is  to  create  a 
faculty  constructed  around  the  problems 
of  development  in  the  poorer  countries. 

Initially,  the  faculty  would  emphasize 
a«rlculture  in  Its  broadest  and  most 
comprehensive  sense.    Prom  the  start  we 
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would  stress  the  economics  and  the  in- 
stitutional aspects  of  development  as 
well  as  the  relevant  natural  sciences.  In 
time  we  should  expect  the  faculties  to 
change  as  the  developmental  problems 
of  host  countries  change. 

The  core  of  this  faculty  would  be  pro- 
fessors dedicated  to  a  career  service  in 
International  development;  this  Is  the 
essential  Idea  of  this  proposal.  This  fac- 
ulty would  be  built  not  only  on  the  con- 
ception of  the  need,  alreaidy  described, 
but  also  on  the  belief  of  the  willingness 
of  many  highly  qualified  academic  people 
to  commit  themselves  to  long  terms  and 
even  to  careers  of  oversetis  service  if  they 
can  be  assured  of  opportunities  reason- 
ably comparable  to  those  they  would  en- 
Joy  if  they  remained  at  home.  They 
should  enjoy  equality  in  academic  stand- 
ing and  in  professional  advancement  as 
well  &s  in  remuneration  and  sabbatical 
pri\'lleges.  Their  talents  and  perform- 
ance must  come  to  be  rewarded  equitably 
with  those  of  their  coUeagues  in  their 
own  departments  and  in  their  profes- 
sional disciplines.  Including  their  pro- 
fessional societies  which,  we  assume,  will 
Increasingly  recognize  scholarly  per- 
formance In  the  developing  coimtrles. 

The  work  of  the  International  Service 
Faculty  would  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est, hence  the  faculty  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Nation  rather  than  by  the 
State  government.  Actually,  the  State 
has  already  made — and  will  continue  to 
make — very  large  contributions  to  the 
ISF.  The  strength  of  the  ISF  will  gen- 
erate from  its  roots  In  the  imlversity — 
In  Its  scientific  manpower.  Its  academic 
organization.  Its  libraries,  and  Its  lab- 
oratories— which  the  State  wlU  continue 
essentially  to  support.  But  all  the  ad- 
ditional costs  of  the  ISF  should  come 
from  outside  funds. 

We  expect  national  support  to  be  au- 
thorized by  the  passage  of  the  McGovern 
bill — S.  1212,  89th  Congress,  1st  session. 
This  bill  proposes  to  finance  a  substan- 
tial part  of  AID'S  technical  assistance 
program  by  means  of  a  permanent  au- 
thorization in  the  form  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties which  develop  quallfsdng  oversetis 
programs  aimed  at  Improving  the  devel- 
oping coimtrles.  The  McGovem  bill  re- 
sults from  a  growing  sense  both  of  the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  improvement  In 
the  LDC's  and  also  of  the  Irvadequacy  of 
past  approaches  to  meet  the  need. 

Among  the  landmarks  in  the  emer- 
gence of  the  McGtovern  bill  are  John  W. 
Gardner,  "AID  and  the  Universities" — 
New  York:  Education  Si  World  Affairs. 
522  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.,  10036, 
1964 — the  White  House  Conference  on 
International  Rural  Development,  July 
27  and  28,  1965.  Jointly  sponsored  by 
AID  and  NASUL-GC,  see  "Proceed- 
ings"— and  "Policies  for  Promoting  In- 
ternational Development,"  report  of  a 
conference  on  productivity  and  iiuiova- 
tlon  In  agriculture  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  MIT,  1964— the  Milllkan  re- 
port. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  Mc- 
Govem bill  will  become  law  and  will 
rival  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  in  historical 
significance. 


Careers  of  academicians  who  become 
members  of  the  International  Service 
Faculty,  while  varying,  will  have  in  com- 
mon an  apportiorunent  of  time  between 
the  home  campuses  and  the  field  which 
will  make  for  excellent  contributions  in 
both.  One  type  of  career  might  be  pat- 
terned on  that  of  a  distinguished  private 
overseas  agricultural  research  and  devel- 
opment program.  Members  would  serve 
overseas  for  long  periods  but  with  ex- 
tended home  assignments  at  least  In  al- 
ternate years.  Home  assignments,  in- 
cluding vacations,  would  be  for  no  less 
than  4  months  and  would  normally  in- 
clude one  academic  quarter  during 
which  the  returnee  would  give  at  least 
one  course  or  seminar  in  his  specialty 
£ind  would  be  available  for  work  u-lth  ad- 
vanced students.  Many  other  divisions 
of  time  between  overseas  and  home  serv- 
ice would  be  possible. 

We  anticipate  that  enough  returned 
faculty  members  would  be  present  each 
year  so  that  the  progrsims  of  foreign  stu- 
dents would  include  courses  by  profes- 
sors who,  while  presenting  the  principles 
of  their  disciplines,  would  include  appli- 
cations fitting  the  environments  of  de- 
veloping countries. 

As  the  name  "International  Ser\-ice" 
implies,  however,  we  would  expect  the 
chief  contributions  of  the  ISF  to  be  over- 
seas. Unless  universities  in  the  Western 
World  take  drastic  measures  to  facilitate 
the  flow  of  members  of  their  faculties 
into  these  new  institutions;  that  is,  uni- 
versities in  the  new  and  developing  coun- 
tries, over  the  next  critical  decade,  the 
latter  will  either  be  stillborn  or  will 
emerge  as  caricatures  of  the  great  uni- 
versities they  should  have  become. 

Report  of  Study  Committee  No.  1, 
chaired  by  Prof.  James  S.  Coleman,  17th 
All-University  Faculty  Conference,  April 
1962,  at  Santa  Barbara.  See  page  12. 
The  report  of  this  committee,  the  sum- 
mar>'  of  discussion  of  the  report,  and  the 
resolutions  adopted  on  the  subject — all 
these  document  the  considered  commit- 
ment of  the  university  to  international 
service. 

Projected  service  by  members  of  the 
proposed  International  Service  Faculty 
would  be  heavily  weighted  In  favor  of  pe- 
riods overseas.  We  expect  this  faculty: 
First,  to  contribute  to  human  knowledge 
through  their  own  research  In  overseas 
areas:  second,  to  play  vital  roles  in  the 
development  of  colleges,  universities  and 
other  Institutions  which  will  give  proper 
attention  to  problem-solving  In  teaching 
and  research;  third,  to  facilitate  the  ap- 
plication of  science  which  will  lead  to 
quicker  improvements  in  productive  and 
distributive  processes;  atnd  fourth,  to  aid 
in  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  govern- 
mental research  agencies  whose  policies 
often  determine  the  success  of  innova- 
tions essential  to  substantial  economic 
development.  We  wish  to  stress  also  the 
extension  function,  often  sorely  needed 
overseas. 

We  shall  expect  the  ISF  to  help  build 
strong  extension  services  abroad.  In  de- 
veloping countries  where  research  results 
respecting  Improved  varieties,  tillage 
methods,  and  controls  may  still  be  un- 
usually tentative,  extension  will  need 
especially  close  integration  with  research. 
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'  or  THE  INTtXNATIONAL  SEEVICE  FACULTY 
ON  THE   ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   UNXVEBSITT 

Foremost  Is  the  point  that  this  faculty 
would  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  univer- 
sity, college  by  college,  and  department 
by  department.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
Intention  of  the  proposed  program  be 
clearly  stated,  thoroughly  understood, 
and  widely  accepted.  The  intention  Is 
to  project  the  university  into  the  devel- 
oping-country  world.  Often,  at  present, 
a  professor  undertaking  a  foreign  as- 
signment Is  only  loosely  identified  with 
the  university;  under  this  proposal,  he 
would  be  the  university.  What  he  does 
in  the  foreign  field  would  then  be  as 
much  a  part  of  his  departmental  pro- 
gram, his  college's  program,  and  his  uni- 
versity's program  as  anything  performed 
by  his  colleagues  who  remain  at  home. 

The  intention  is  not  only  to  project  the 
university  but  to  project  its  best.    Pro- 
fessors will  go  overseas  to  realize  careers 
dedicated  in  whole  or  in  some  significant 
part  to  overseas  service.     They  will  go 
in  the  belief  that  they  can  apply  their 
science   better   abroad   If   they  become 
steeped  In  the  foreign  environment — in 
knowledge  of  its  Institutions,  its  culture, 
its  religions.    But  it  is  still  their  science 
that  they  apply,  and  science  Is  organized 
by  disciplines  which  are  institutionalized 
in  departments.    Hence,  it  is  better  by 
far  to  Insist  that  th€  present  organization 
of  scientific  disciplines  by  departments 
be  maintained,  with  international  serv- 
ice being  added  as  rapidly  as  feasible  in 
all   relevant   departments,    rather   than 
vesting  separate  departments  specializ- 
ing In  activities  abroad.    Departmental 
chairmen  will  be  In  strategic  positions  to 
share  In  the  definition  of  the  university's 
overseas  program  and  to  communicate  to 
others  the  intention  of  projecting  the 
university    abroad.    Inasmuch    as    the 
university,  by  nature,  magnifies  the  In- 
dependence  of   its   academic  staff,   the 
alms  of  International  service  will  be  fully 
realized   only   through    widespread    ac- 
ceptance and  support  of  the  program  by 
professors,  whether  or  not  they  them- 
selves are  actively  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise. 

Nothing  less  than  complete  acceptance 
by  key  university  people  of  the  Idea  and 
the  ideal  of  International  service  will 
assure  participants  that  their  rewards, 
professional  and  otherwise,  for  such 
service  will  be  comparable  to  rewards  at 
home.  Given  this  assurance,  we  believe 
that  a  number  of  motivations  will  en- 
courage academicians,  who  rank  among 
the  best,  to  enter  International  service. 
Names  come  readily  to  mind — names  of 
outstanding  academicians  who,  despite 
the  substantial  professional  and  aca- 
demic risks  which  must  now  be  faced, 
have  already  commited  themselves  sig- 
nificantly to  such  work.  Spectacular  as 
individual  contributions  have  been,  how- 
ever. th(.'y  must  be  multiplied,  extended, 
and  systematized.  Commitments  that 
go  beyond  individuals — commitments  of 
universities — are  required. 

In  terms  of  organization,  then,  we  con- 
template a  university  with  a  formal 
structure  much  as  it  is  now,  but  with 
its  administration,  its  schools  and  col- 
leges, its  departments.  Its  libraries,  Its 
committees,  and  its  councils  all  Informed 


by  the  commitment  to  an  additional  pur- 
pose. There  will,  of  course,  need  to  be 
an  identifiable  oCQce  to  take  responsibil- 
ity for  certain  aspects  of  international 
programs. 

Its  name  is  not  important  except  that 
the  title  should  reflect  the  need,  initially, 
to  stress  the  role  of  agriculture  In  devel- 
opment. As  noted  previously,  however, 
the  program  would  be  broader  than  ag- 
riculture from  the  beginning,  and,  as  de- 
veloplng-country  needs  change,  the  name 
of  the  center  might  eventually  be 
changed. 

The  new  administration  organization 
should  provide  the  chief,  although  not 
the  exclusive,  point  of  contact  for  outside 
agencies  seeking  to  draw  university  re- 
sources Into  specific  programs.  The  or- 
ganization would  have  a  coordinating 
function  for  activities  which  cross  discip- 
linary lines  or  which  involve  cooperation 
with  other  universities.  The  organiza- 
tion would  provide  a  clearinghouse  of  in- 
formation on  international  service  activ- 
ities carried  on  by  other  universities, 
agencies,  and  organizations.  The  or- 
ganization should  assist  individuals,  fac- 
ulties, and  teams  of  workers  in  the 
search  for  funds  to  broaden  or  extend 
their  international  service  activities. 
The  organization  should  be  prepared  to 
assist  appropriate  offices  of  the  university 
In  the  acquisition  of  library  and  labora- 
tory materials,  in  making  available  in- 
formation about  international  services 
of  the  university  to  the  university  com- 
munity itself  and  to  the  public,  and  in 
the  reception  of  foreign  visitors. 

Finally,  any  university  which  engages 
heavily  in  International  service  will  find 
Itself  involved  in  negotiating  certain 
nonacademic  details  of  agreements  with 
granting  agencies,  with  other  universi- 
ties and  with  agencies  and  universities  in 
foreign  countries.  The  systematic  move- 
ment of  academic  personnel  laboratory 
equipment,  household  furnishings,  and 
transport  equipment  requires  an  efficient 
administrative  organization.  Professors 
and  their  families  going  abroad,  as  well 
as  foreigners  coming  to  the  university 
campus  for  study  and  research,  require 
assistance  in  finding  housing  and  estab- 
lishing households. 

Assistance  may  be  required  in  immi- 
gration and  emigration  as  well  as  in  com- 
plying with  other  kinds  of  governmental 
regulations.  So  far  as  the  movement  of 
personnel  and  equipment  abroad  Is  con- 
cerned, the  university  would  expect  to 
rely  essentially,  and  probably  wholly. 
upon  the  services  and  good  offices  of  con- 
tracting agencies — government  agencies, 
foundations,  and  private  businesses — 
which  are  already  experienced  in  these 
operations.  There  will,  however,  be  an 
administrative  burden  for  the  university 
in  negotiating  for  such  services  with  con- 
tracting agencies.  There  will  also  be  a 
responsibility  to  assume  for  assisting  the 
movement  of  scholars,  fellows,  and  stu- 
dents to  the  United  States.  Both  these 
latter  obligations  could  well  be  assumed 
for  the  university  by  this  organization. 

HOW  THE  1ST  WnX  BE  SET  IN  MOTION 

Through  its  appropriate  channels, 
such  as  the  deans  of  agriculture,  of  let- 
ters and  science,  and  of  veterinary  medl- 
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cine,  the  university  will  announce  the 
availability  of  funds — once  these  have 
been  provided — for  professorships  In  In- 
ternational service  and  invite  Interested 
faculties  in  agriculture,  in  the  sodal 
sciences,  and  in  veterinary  medicine  to 
consider  whether  they  wish  to  partici- 
pate. It  Is  anticipated  that  interested 
departments  will  address  themselves  to 
the  proposal  either  under  the  leadership 
of  their  chairmen  or  through  a  profes- 
sor whom  he  designates  as  the  depart- 
ment's representatives. 

Departments  wishing  to  participate 
will  be  asked  to  formulate  statements  of 
what  they  conceive  to  be  their  contribu- 
tions to  international  service.  Thus  the 
departments  might  appraise  present 
course  offerings  and  indicate  additional 
courses  which  international  service  pro- 
fessors might  teach  in  order  to  increase 
the  relevancy  of  the  curriculum  to  the 
needs  of  LDC  students. 

They  might  also  suggest  the  kinds  of 
research  or  research -and -training  pro- 
grams wliich  the  overseas  experience 
within  departments  shows  would  best 
fulfill  the  alms  of  the  university  abroad. 
They  should  give  attention  to  preferen- 
tial locations  of  overseas  work.  Where 
two  or  more  departments  are  comple- 
mentary, they  may  wish  to  develop  joint 
statements  on  parts  of  their  oversea* 
programs.  Departments  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate will  also  be  asked  to  nominate 
candidates  for  International  professor- 
ships. 

Programs  and  appointments  ^!^ill  be 
approved  through  the  normal  channels 
of  the  university  In  accordance  with 
normal  procedures.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration organization  will  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  review  proposals 
for  programs,  persormel,  and  locations 
of  work  in  order  to  advise  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  university  concerning 
those  undertakings  which  It  deems  will 
t)oth  expedite  the  development  of  a 
teaching  program  well  designed  for  the 
needs  of  the  LDC's  and  also  make  for  a 
sound  and  defensible  general  program 
abroad. 

We  contemplate  that  initial  appoint- 
ments will  be  full  professorships.  TTie 
university  thus  shows  Its  Intention  to 
appoint  only  ranking  scholars  in  the 
field  of  international  service.  Confident 
that  a  number  of  its  most  eminent  peo- 
ple will  elect  this  service  If  It  Is  avail- 
able, the  university  is  convinced  that 
leadership  from  the  verj*  beginning  must 
be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  Uie  most 
eminent. 

What  of  those  interested  faculty  mem- 
bers who  have  not  yet  attained  their 
full  professorships?  Let  us  remember 
that  we  are  here  discussing  only  the  first 
steps  in  the  process  of  establishing  a 
pattern  of  excellence  in  future  expanded 
programs  that  will  develop  v>-ith  funds 
from  the  McGovern  bill,  when  passed, 
as  well  as  from  other  sources.  Later  on, 
we  expect  the  ISF  to  Include  all  ranks. 
However,  we  believe  that  It  Is  essential 
for  the  initial  core  of  the  faculty  to  be 
persons  who.  so  far  as  p>ossible.  have 
proven  eminence  and  who.  in  turn,  will 
be  discriminating  In  their  evaluation  and 
recommendations  of  persormel  to  fill  out 
the  program.     We  also  believe  that  by 
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beglni^lng  with  ranking  professorial  ap- 
pointments, this  program  will  encourage 
youi^ger  members  of  the  faculty  who  as- 
pire to  these  positions — they  will  be  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  their  perform- 
ance in  international  service,  if  it  meas- 
ures up,  will  enable  them  to  advance  to 
the  higher  professorial  ranks  in  due  time. 
By  the  same  token,  senior  staff  offi- 
cers will  feel  much  easier  about  encour- 
aging younger  academicians  who  want  to 
trj'  foreign  work  to  undertake  assign- 
ments: the  heavy  present  risks  of  for- 
eign assignments  to  the  careers  of  young 
staff  members,  risks  to  which  the  senior 
members  feel  the  juniors  should  be 
alerted,  would  be  greatly  diminished — 
and  eventually  equalized  by  the  ISF. 
Meanwhile,  with  the  present  coopera- 
Uve  program  between  the  University  of 
Chile  and  the  University  of  California 
as  well  as  in  other  prospective  interna- 
tional activities  we  anticipate  no  lack 
of  opportunities  for  aspirants  at  lower 
ranks  than  professorships  to  enter  inter- 
national service.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 
the  problem  will  be.  as  It  should  be.  one 
of  selection  from  among  numerous  able 
candidates. 

WH.\T  PROPORTION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TIME  DO  WE 
CONTEMPLATE    WILL     BE     SERV13J     OVERSEAS  f 

Addition  of  the  international  service 
aspect  or  dimension  to  the  regular  re- 
search-educational functions  of  the  uni- 
versity will  require  the  commitment  of 
individual  professors  to  overseas  careei's. 
As  already  indicated,  we  believe  that 
some  professors  would  be  willing  to  make 
aionj:-lenn  and  virtually  full-time  com- 
mitment, although  at  the  minimum  each 
would  return  for  a  month  each  year  and 
for  long  enough  every  other  year  to  teach 
a  course  in  his  field.  Other  professors 
may  wi,<;h  to  divide  their  commitments 
and  their  energies  between  overseas  and 
domestic  commitments.  No  doubt  dif- 
ferences among  the  disciplines  will  In- 
fluence choices  of  professors.  An  anthro- 
pologist or  a  political  scientist  mieht  wish 
to  make  his  career  essentially  overseas,  at 
least,  for  long  i^eriods  of  time.  So  might 
an  a*:ronomist  or  an  economist  special- 
izing in  marketing.  A  general  economist, 
a  soil  scientist,  or  an  entomologist  might 
divide  his  time  more  equally. 

We  envisage  that  each  department,  in 
Its  proposal  to  participate  will  arrive  at  a 
policy  respecting  full-time  and  part-time 
service  Like  other  departmental  pro- 
posals, this  policy  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proved, and  perhaps  negotiated  in  the 
process,  through  the  channels  already 
described  The  primary  guiding  prin- 
ciple will  be  the  provision  for  siifflcient 
allotment  of  time  to  Insure  that  par- 
ticipating professors  will  be  able  to  de- 
velop long-term  commitments.  There 
will  be  considerable  Individual  flexibility, 
of  course,  and  over  their  career  spans. 
rnany  ISP  professors  will  find  themselves 
spending  considerable  periods  stateside. 
Normally,  however,  we  would  expect  the 
bulk  of  ISF  professors  who  enter  the 
program  to  contemplate  spending  most 
of  their  time  overseas  for  the  next  8 
to  10  years.  Normally,  half  time  in  in- 
ternational service  will  be  considered  a 
n^lnimum  commitment 
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FBlOamSS    IN    PROGRAMS    AND    AREAS 

We  now  turn  to  absorbing  questions: 
What  kind  of  programs  will  be  approved? 
What  criteria  wlU  be  used  in  evaluating 
proposed  programs  in  selecting  alterna- 
tives? Ill  what  geographic  areas  will  the 
university's  International  Service  Faculty 
concentrate?  As  will  be  shown,  the 
answers  to  these  questions  are  related. 

First,  what  kind  of  programs  will  be 
approved?  What  criteria  will  be  used? 
In  accordance  with  the  assumptions  with 
w-hich  we  opened,  we  consider  that  the 
university  will  be  strongly  impelled  to 
develop  procedures  and  criteria  which 
will  emphasize  expected  contributions 
to  economic  growth.  Initially,  the  focas 
will  b«  on  increases  both  in  the  efficiency 
and  vohime  of  food  production,  process- 
ing, preservation,  and  distribution,  with 
due  attention  given  to  nutritional  quali- 
ties and  also  to  the  acceptance  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  in  <'or\sideratlon 
of  native  habits  and  customs.  Further 
the  stress  will  be  upon  food,  fibers,  and 
other  agricultural  products  both  for  do- 
mestic use  and  for  export. 

Other  criteria  are  Involved,  however. 
A  major  question  is  one  of  comparative 
advantage.  Within  a  given  country,  is 
there  a  good  prima  facie  case,  at  least, 
for  the  argument  that  the  proposed  de- 
velopment will  represent  a  good  use  of 
the  country  s  resources  compared  to  al- 
ternative, available  uses?  The  same 
questions  apply  to  overseas  trade — can 
the  country  pi-ofitably  enter  the  world 
market  with  a  surplus  or,  conversely,  is 
the  w-orld  price  low  enough  to  bring  into 
question  the  coimtry's  stressing  this  line 
of  production? 

Then.  too.  there  are  Institutional  fac- 
tors in  judging  whether  a  given  proposal 
for  overseas  work  is  feasible.  Perhaps 
first  among  these  is  the  question  whether 
a  promising  local  institution — usually  a 
imlverslty  or  a  department  within  a  uni- 
versity— is  available,  is  anxious  to  co- 
operate, and  has  the  present  and  pro- 
spective quality  and  size  to  provide  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  contributions 
of  the  U.S.  university  will  take  indig- 
enous roots. 

There  are  other  institutional  factors, 
of  course,  and  all  these  considerations 
argue  for  the  designation  of  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  as  a  review 
committee — with  the  power  to  co-opt 
members  freely — for  proposed  projects. 

On  proposals  for  the  improvement  of 
food  and  feed  grains  the  judgments  of 
geneticists,  pathologists,  and  agronomists 
would  predominate;  on  proposals  for  re- 
ducing the  deterioration  of  soils  through 
salinity,  soil  and  water  scientists  and 
engineers  would  figure  more  prominently. 
On  virtually  all  questions  economist.s 
would  be  required.  Economic  talent  will 
be  especially  necessary  In  light  of  the 
growing  recognition  of  public  policy  as 
an  important  limiting  or  facilitating 
factor  in  development.  Often  such  pwli- 
cies  He  outside  agriculture;  for  example, 
fiscal  and  monentary  policy  and  foreign 
exchange  control.  But  policies  such  as 
taxation  and  discrimination  in  exchange 
control  may  have  a  most  direct  effect 
upon  agriculture.  Policies  on  farm 
prices,  on  requisitioning:  fann  produce, 


on  rationing  of  farm  producers'  goods — 
any  and  all  of  these  may  be  of  prime 
Importance. 

This  stress  upon  the  expected  economic 
effects  of  the  proposed  programs  and 
especially  the  significance  of  public  ix)licy 
suggest  some  answers  to  the  second  nag- 
ging question :  On  what  geographic  areas 
will  the  programs  concentrate?  Clearly, 
growth  problems  occur  country  by  coun- 
tiT-  Insofar  as  the  idea  of  stimulating 
growth  is  accepted,  the  stress  will  in- 
creasingly be  in  countries  as  countries — 
in  extremely  large  countries  like  India 
and  especially  in  federal  systems,  the 
stress  may  be  more  on  the  provincial 
than  on  the  federal  area  With  allow- 
ance for  important  exceptions,  we  should 
expect  the  university  to  concentrate  in 
a  relatively  fev:  countries  at  any  one 
time.  We  assume  long-range  programs: 
in  one  decade,  the  university  may  be 
working  intensivelj-  in  three  countries 
and  less  intensively  in  three  or  four  other 
countries;  10  years  later,  for  example, 
one  or  two  countries  may  have  been 
dropped  from  the  intensive  list  and  two 
or  three  others  may  have  been  added. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  expect 
the  university  to  be  operating,  often 
through  individuals,  in  a  number  of 
other  developing  countries  which  may 
not  be  listed  as  coiuitries  of  primarv'  or 
even  of  secondarj-  concentration.  By 
nature,  the  tuiiversity  will  include  scien- 
tists whose  interests  and  curiosities  will 
range  beyond  and  overleap  efforts  to 
provide  a  focus.  In  its  International 
Service  Faculty  the  university  will  en- 
courage professional  entrepreneurship 
especially  in  the  greatly  talented.  We 
hope  that  ways  can  be  found  for  our 
Mark  Hopkinses  to  sit  on  their  logs  with 
foreign  students  with  whom  they  may, 
indeed,  return  overseas  In  promoting 
development  in  the  poorer  coimtrles  the 
individual  approach  should  have  a  place 
along  with  the  schematic. 

To  conclude  the  discussion  of  priorities 
and  areal  concentration:  We  posit  that 
the  focus  will  be  rather  heavily  upon 
those  activities  wliich  hold  promise  of 
immediate  contributions  to  growth  and 
that  this  focus  will  be  compatible  with 
considerable  concentration  in  certain 
areas  and,  indeed,  in  certain  countries. 
At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  the 
searching,  inquisitive  nature  of  the  fac- 
ulty will  often  go  off  in  unpredictable 
directions.  Further,  we  believe  that  this 
inquisitiveness  is  closely  related  to  the 
need  for  fundamental  research  which 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  search  for 
immediate  results.  Acceptance  of  a  need 
for  urgency  must  not  give  way  to  a  kind 
of  opportumsm  which  disregards  the 
essential  claims  of  science. 

NEW    EDCCATIONAL    CONCTPT    AT    SANTA    CKUZ 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
quite  dLssatisfied  with  the  leadership  and 
administration  of  the  board  of  regents 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

The  failure  of  the  regents  and  the 
dean  of  the  university  at  Berkeley  to 
provide  leadership  and  direction  of  the 
faculty  and  student  body  during  the  past 
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years  has  greatly  prejudiced  the  whole 
of  the  University  of  California. 

As  only  one  example,  one  class  was 
unable  to  meet  11  times  during  the  se- 
mester of  the  Berkeley  demonstrations. 
Such  conduct  deprived  some  students  of 
classroom  instruction  and  learning  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  Such  conduct 
is  not  excusable  In  a  university. 

Dr.  Wallace  Sterling,  a  great  presi- 
dent of  Stanford  University,  my  alma 
mater,  recently  said . 

But — universities  stand,  or  should  stand, 
at  the  pinnacle  of  any  educational  system. 
They  are  the  Institutions  which  combine 
the  quest  (or  new  knowledge  with  teaching 
and  training  at  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate levels,  a  very  few  at  the  graduate  level 
only.  Their  Involvement  with  public  issues 
and  problems  has  long  since  torn  the  Ivy 
from  their  towers  and  transformed  their 
once  cloistered  ways.  Yet,  In  my  view,  they 
will  serve  society  best  If  they  can  retain 
an  Identity  and  an  Internal  cohesion  which 
somehow  sets  them  apart  from  the  commer- 
cial, Industrial,  social  and  governmental  In- 
stitutions which  8<">ciety  has  created:  If  they 
can  retain.  In  John  Gardner's  phrase,  "an 
Inner  city"  which  is  calmer  and  more  con- 
templative than  the  storms  which  swirl  about 
It,  where  the  value  of  discussion  Is  measured 
not  by  volume  but  by  Information  and  knowl- 
edge and  where  the  enterprise  of  learning 
Is  given  primacy.  Here  is  a  moral  commit- 
ment that  Is  worthy  of  any  university  and 
any  of  Ita  members.  .  .  .  For  today's  learning 
will  go  far  to  govern  tomorrow's  action.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  university — certainly  In  the 
United  States — which  Is  not  beset  by  mul- 
tiple problems.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  which 
Is  trembling  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 

Universities  should  serve  primarily  the 
student. 

A  public  university  has  higher  obliga- 
tions to  the  student.  Its  citizens  and  tax- 
payers than  was  displayed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  in  re- 
cent months. 

I  trust  that  somehow  and  soon,  a  new 
leadership,  a  new  commitment,  a  new 
competence  can  be  found  and  introduced 
at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing 
higher  education  today  relates  to  the 
proper  setting  for  undergraduate  teach- 
ing— the  whole  relationship  between 
student  and  faculty,  the  organization  of 
undergraduate  curriculum,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  and  new  organiza- 
tional patterns.  For  these  reasons,  the 
entire  higher  education  community  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
newest  campus  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia located  at  Santa  Cnu  in  my  eon- 
greasional  district.  While  final  answers 
may  be  years  in  the  offing,  the  experi- 
mental nature  of  this  new  campus  and 
the  hopeful  start  already  made  under 
the  superlative  direction  of  Chancellor 
Dean  McHenry  and  his  staff  guarantees 
an  exciting  and  stimulating  educational 
experience. 

Although  it  opened  its  doors  to  stu- 
dents only  last  September.  Santa  Cruz 
has  already  created  an  extraordinary  In- 
terest among  students  and  educators 
alike.  Having  followed  the  development 
ot  this  unique  campus  from  Its  incep- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  some  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  undergraduate  education  be- 
ing undertaken  there  will  succeed  and 
Influence  developments  in  higher  edu- 


cation throughout  the  country  The  re- 
gents and  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  devoting  some  of  its  talent 
and  resources  to  such  a  far-reaching 
project  in  undergraduate  education..  So 
much  of  our  attention  has  been  focused 
upon  the  advanced  research  findings  that 
flow  from  the  laboratories  and  libraries 
of  our  major  universities  that  it  is  in- 
vigorating to  find  not  only  thought  but 
resources  as  well  being  devoted  to  the 
problems  involved  with  training  under- 
graduates. 

We,  in  the  12th  Congressional  District, 
are  pleased  that  this  newest  campus  of 
the  university  has  been  located  in  our 
area.  The  impact  of  the  university  and 
the  community  upon  each  other  ha.s  al- 
reswiy  been  manifested  and  the  continued 
interaction  between  town  and  gown  is 
certainly  mutually  advantageous.  Lo- 
cated on  2.000  rolling  acres  of  the  his- 
toric Cowell  Ranch,  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Cruz  offers,  in  a  set- 
ting of  incredible  beauty,  a  bold  and  ad- 
venturous approach  to  one  of  the  major 
problems  facing  higher  education. 

The  Santa  Cruz  concept  has,  I  be- 
lieve, great  relevance  to  education  in 
mid-20th-century  America,  and  I  trast 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  this 
concept  of  higher  education. 

THE     SANTA     CRUZ    CONCEPT 

The  Santa  Cruz  plan  for  a  collegiate 
university  has  stirred  the  imagination  of 
men  everywhere  who  are  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  undergraduate  edu- 
cation. And  it  Is  widely  regarded  as  a 
most  exciting  p.nd  promising  innovation 
in  higher  education. 

The  Santa  Cruz  concept  is  a  synthesis. 
Its  intent  is  to  combine  in  a  single  insti- 
tution the  best  of  the  small  college  and 
the  best  of  a  large  university — all  with- 
in the  framework  and  strength  of  a  great 
State  imlverslty  system. 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  first  class 
of  652  students  in  the  fall  of  1965.  Santa 
Cruz  consisted  of  a  single  undergraduate 
coeducational  college.  Cowell  College. 
By  1995.  It  will  have  grown  Into  a  univer- 
sity of  25.000  or  more. 

But  not  as  a  monolith. 

Santa  Cruz  will  develop  as  a  collegiate 
university,  a  cluster  of  small  residential 
colleges  on  a  single  campus.  It  will  add 
a  coUege  almost  every  year  until  there 
are  some  20,  averaging  about  600  mem- 
bers each.  Each  will  be  a  liberal  arts 
college,  but  each  will  approach  a  liberal 
arts  education  from  a  different  perspec- 
tive. Cowell  wUl  emphasise  the  humani- 
ties, Adlai  E.  Stevenson  College  the  mod- 
em social  sciences.  Crown  College  the 
natural  sciences  and  mathematics.  Sub- 
sequent colleges  Include  ones  with  Inter- 
ests in  international  affairs,  the  arts,  ur- 
ban life,  and  other  affairs  of  man. 

Each  will  be  headed  by  a  provost,  who, 
by  his  Interests  and  personality,  will  put 
a  distinctive  stamp  on  his  college.  Cam- 
puswlde  guidelines  wiD  specify  broad 
fields  to  be  covered  for  the  A.B.  degree, 
but  each  college  will  determine  how  best 
to  Implement  them  in  keeping  with  Its 
identity  and  personality. 

After  early  concentration  on  high- 
quality  undergraduate  education,  Santa 


Cruz  will  begin  to  launch  the  additional 
enterprises  of  a  general  university :  grad- 
uate instruction,  professional  schools, 
and  research  Institutions.  Growth  will 
be  in  a  mode  that  preserves  the  Integrity 
of  the  various  units  within  the  university. 
It  will  seek  always  the  way  to  -seem  small 
as  It  grows  large. 

EACH    COLLEGE    WILL    BE    A    WELL-ROCNDED 
COMMIT  NTTT 

Within  the  university,  each  college 
wUl  be  a  relatively  self-contained,  semi- 
autonomous  educational  entity,  with  its 
own  residence  halls,  classrooms,  dining 
hall  large  enough  to  accommodate  col- 
lege gatherings,  student  common  rooms, 
library- reading  lounge,  and  faculty 
studies.  Each  college  will  include  quar- 
ters for  its  provost  and  his  family, 
apartments  for  12  or  so  of  its  faculty  fel- 
lows and  preceptors,  and  guest  suites  for 
visiting  scholars  and  lecturers  and  other 
distinguished  visitors.  Social  and  ath- 
letic events  also  will  center  in  the  col- 
leges. 

In  these  respects,  Santa  Cruz  will  re- 
tain and  strengthen  the. best  features  of 
the  small  liberal  arts  college,  but  with 
an  imjwrtant  difference. 

For  these  small  residential  colleges 
will  be  clustered  within  the  leavening 
and  broadening  Influence  of  a  large  uni- 
versity. Interchange  between  the  col- 
leges, great  scholars,  excellent  libraries 
and  laboratories,  and  superior  cultural 
events  will  provide  a  sophisticated  set- 
ting that  win  counterbalance  the  paro- 
chialism which  tends  to  develop  in  small 
communities,  however  excellent  they 
may  be. 

BALAI4CS    WILL    BE    BXTILT   IN 

College  membership  will  be  assigned 
to  achieve  a  balanced  diversity  of  back- 
ground, ability,  and  interests  among  the 
student  members  of  each  college. 

Fellows  and  preceptors  in  each  college 
will  strike  a  similar  balance,  giving  rep- 
resentation to  the  principle  disciplines 
In  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  with  a 
weighting  toward  the  emphasis  of  the 
college. 

Membership  in  a  particular  college 
will  not  Impose  on  a  student  a  particu- 
lar major  or  field  of  specialization.  Any 
student  in  any  college  can  major— when 
he  makes  his  decision — in  any  discipline 
he  wishes.  To  further  the  principle  of 
breadth,  and  to  encourage  the  stimula- 
tion that  results  from  exchanging  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  not  more  than  half 
the  student  members  of  a  college  will 
major  in  its  area  of  emphasLs. 

Students  in  each  college  will  have  ac- 
cess to  the  offerings  in  every  other;  and 
In  the  central  campus  for  those  subjects 
reqiiiring  facilities  not  available  In  a 
college — a  laboratory  course  In  biology. 
for  example.  This  cross-fertilization 
through  substantial  exposure  to  courses 
in  other  colleges  with  different  ortenU- 
tions  is  a  further  broadening  influence 
the  university  provides. 

THE    COLLKCK    AICD    WHOLENESS    OT    EXJ'BBIEJfCI 

Much  attention  has  been  given  st 
Santa  Cniz  to  the  wholeness  of  the 
undergraduate  experience. 

It  Is  a  stale  complaint  In  large  mu- 
versitles  that  the  student's  life  outride 
the  classroom  Is  111 -connected  to  the  cur- 
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ncular  enterprise  and  that  major  por- 
tions of  his  experience,  therefore  are 
educationally  wasted.  Or  more  chari- 
tably, that  the  educations  which  take 
place  outside  and  In  the  classroom  fail, 
by  their  lack  of  connection,  to  strengthen 
each  other  as  they  might. 

The  reasons  for  the  lack  of  connection 
are  clear  Students  see  little  of  faculty 
outside  the  classroom;  students  see  little 
outside  the  classroom  of  the  students 
they  are  involved  with  in  class;  the 
schedule  of  classes  and  requirements 
oft.en  defeats  any  inclination  the  stu- 
dent has  to  regard  his  experience  of  col- 
lege as  a  coherent  process. 

The  attempt  at  Santa  Cruz  to  restore 
wholeness  begins  with  the  undergrad- 
uate collepe.  The  collegiate  system  is  not 
new— what  is  new  at  Santa  Cruz  is  sim- 
ply our  arrangement  of  its  components 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  to  l)e  tried  whole- 
heartedly in  a  public  university. 

The  colleges  at  Santa  Cruz  are  semi- 
autonomous.  Each  provides  residence 
for  a  majority  of  its  student  members 
Each  provost  has  a  major  role  in  recruit- 
ment and  promotion  of  faculty  for  his 
college  The  faculty  fellows  have  .slcnifl- 
cant  freedom  in  design  of  educational 
program,  and  much  of  the  program  is 
carried  on  wltnln  the  college's  facilities. 
although  minimum  requirements  in  each 
discipline  are  established  by  campus- 
wide  tyjard.";  of  studies. 

Where  an  undergraduate  college  has 
no  voice  in  the  selection  of  faculty,  and 
no  power  to  reward  faculty  for  excellence 
of  teaching,  it  falls  often  to  a  ".soft  core" 
of  sacrificial  faculty  to  give  meaning  to 
the  institution's  commitment  to  teach- 
ing Where,  at  the  other  extreme,  that 
commjtment  has  been  embodied  In  a 
separate  undergraduate  faculty,  the  re- 
sulting distinction  between  inquiry  and 
teaching  has  again,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, weakened  undergraduate  educa- 
tion. Hence  the  importance  attached,  at 
Santa  Cruz,  to  the  college  as  a  center  of 
political  power  within  the  university. 

Virtually  every  member  of  the  faculty 
at  Santa  Cruz  will  be  a  member  of  a  col- 
lege Most  of  his  undergraduate  teach- 
ing will  be  carried  on  there,  his  office  or 
study  may  be  located  there,  he  will  par- 
ticipate there  in  the  determination  of 
educational  policy,  and  his  salary. 
typically,  will  come  in  part  from  the 
budget  of  the  college. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  will 
normally  be  Involved  also  In  graduate 
teaching  and  research.  He  will  have 
available  research  facilities  appropriate 
w  a  university;  and  the  nature  of  the  un- 
dergraduate program— Including  heavy 
emphasis  on  Independent  work— will  give 
him  ample  Ume  to  pursue  his  research 
interests. 

The  college  at  Santa  Cruz  has  respon- 
awiity  for  educational  poUcv  in  two 
areas: 

First.  General  education,  primarily 
out  not  enUrely  at  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  level. 

8«»nd.  In  advance  areas  that  are  be- 
yond the  basic  campuswlde  requirements 
w  the  disciplines— here  responsibility 
"^  be  shared  with  the  faculty  In  each 
discipline,  campuswlde. 


In  the  realm  t)etween,  where  it  is  de- 
cided what  will  corostitute  appropriate 
basic  work  for  a  major  in  a  field,  the 
college  Is  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the 
discipline's  board  of  studies. 

IN    SUMMATION 

Higher  education  In  the  United  States 
is  fated  to  be  massive.  And  an  ever-In- 
creasing number  and  proportion  of  the 
total  undergraduate  body  will  be  found 
in  public  Institutions. 

Santa  Cruz  is  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  an  educational  offering  to 
a  large  number  of  students  need  be 
neither  impersonal  nor  ponderous. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  most  promising 
method  by  which  the  virtues  of  the  small 
liberal  arts  residential  college  can  be 
preserved  and  enhanced  for  future 
generations. 

Perhaps  its  real  significance  is  that  it 
will  maJce  available  to  a  substantial 
number  of  students — drawn  from  all 
sorts  of  cultural  and  economic  back- 
grounds, and  from  a  relatively  broad 
spectrum  of  intellectual  attairunent — 
the  sort  of  close  instruction  and  enriched 
educational  experience  found  for  the 
most  part  only  in  exclusive  private  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Perhaps  it  can  persuade  others  to  break 
the  lockstep  of  crowded  classrooms,  de- 
tached dormitories  and  impersonal  in- 
struction— and  to  adapt  to  their  own  cir- 
cumstances the  principles  that  guide  us 
here. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  that  fine  establishment. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
talked  about  specific  campuses  of  the  uni- 
versity. I  would  like  to  speak  more  gen- 
erally. 

The  university  has  changed  In  many 
ways  since  I  was  there.  The  enrollment 
has  increased  by  thousands  of  students, 
and  the  physical  plant  has  grown  to  In- 
clude several  more  campuses.  The  sys- 
tem has  changed  from  the  semester  sys- 
tem to  the  quarter  system,  but  the  Im- 
portant things  have  remained  the  same. 
The  university  has  not  sacrificed  quality 
to  quantity.  It  has  not  lowered  Its  stand- 
ards for  either  faculty  or  students. 

The  University  of  California  Is  one  of 
the  most  distingiilshed  In  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  quality  of  faculty 
and  facilities  for  instruction  and  re- 
search. It  lead.s  all  Institutions  in  the 
number  of  Nobel  laureates  on  Its  staff, 
has  the  largest  number  of  faculty  mem- 
bers who  have  won  Guggenheim  fellow- 
ships. The  library  of  the  university  has 
been  ranked  third  best  In  the  Nation — 
following  only  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  Harvard  Library — and  the  university 
recently  won  nationwide  acclaim  for  the 
quality  of  its  graduate  school. 

Equally  Important,  the  university  has 
not  sacrificed  principle  to  controversy. 
The  outstanding  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Clark  Klerr,  once 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  university 
was  not  to  make  Ideas  safe  for  students 
but  to  make  students  safe  for  Ideas,  and 
the  university  has  lived  up  to  that  ideal — 
although   not  without   extensive   criti- 


cism. To  the  shock  of  many  people,  the 
university  aigreed  to  allow  Communists 
to  speak  on  campus.  As  a  result  of  the 
free  speech  movement,  the  officials  of  the 
university  agreed  to  compromise  with 
the  students  and  grant  their  request  for 
the  use  of  the  campus  for  what  had  until 
that  time  been  considered  off-campus 
activities.  The  imlverslty  has  wisely  ac- 
cepted dissent  as  a  valuable  part  of  the 
educational  process. 

As  a  Californian,  I  am  proud  of  the 
outstanding  educational  system  of  that 
State  and  am  thankful  for  the  generous 
support  the  people  of  that  State  have 
given  to  our  entire  public  school  sys- 
tem— which  has  at.  the  pinnacle  the  Uni- 
versity of  California — and  I  am  thankful 
for  the  provident  government  that  the 
university  has  received  from  its  regents 
and  its  presidents.  I  am  grateful,  too, 
for  the  valuable  classes  offered  by  the 
university  extension  service,  which  main- 
tains adult  education  progranis  in  some 
200  California  communities. 

As  &n  alumnus.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
high  quality  education  I  received  at 
UCLA — both  in  actual  classes  and  In  the 
enlightening  atmosphere  of  the  univer- 
sity. As  a  politician.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  awakening  I  received  In  my  years  at 
the  university.  At  the  school  which  has 
the  largest  enrollment  of  foreign  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States,  one  is  stimu- 
lated to  look  beyond  his  Immediate  world 
of  books  and  exams. 

As  a  husband,  I  am  grateful  for  a  wife 
who  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  univer- 
sity— Berkeley  campus — which  undoulS|>- 
edly  helps  to  explain  her  tolerance  for 
another  graduate  of  the  same  institution. 

As  the  university  has  expanded  from 
its  original  size  of  40  students.  In  1869, 
to  its  present  size  of  nearly  100.000 — not 
including  the  over  200,000  part-time  stu- 
dents In  extension — it  has  grown  from  a 
good  university  to  the  great  university 
that  it  is  today. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  distinguished  colleague 
who  serves  the  district  next  door  to  my 
own  In  California.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hanwa]  is  doing  our 
State  and  the  cause  of  education  a  great 
service  by  takmg  these  special  orders 
today. 

My  district  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
new  California  State  College  at  San 
Bernardino.  Furthermore.  It  is  evident 
that  the  majority  of  our  students  are 
among  those  who  prefer  to  raise  brains 
instead  of  beards. 

I  quote  from  a  recent  letter  received 
from  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Thomas,  dean  of  the 
college : 

After  elght-een  years  experience  In  Call- 
forni.i  educational  clrclee  which  were  divided 
betwi  en  secondary  education,  higher  educa- 
tion "uid  coUege  admlnlBtratlon,  in  my  opin- 
ion .he  University  of  Callfomla  at  Berkeley 
has  without  a  doubt  been  the  leader  o' 
higher  education  In  CallfcM-nla.  tJnfortu- 
nately,  a  few  malcontents  have  tamiabed 
some  of  the  glitter  In  the  last  two  years.  It 
l£  also  a  dUgrace  that  a  few  pcriltlclans  In 
California  are  talcing  advantage  of  the  situ- 
ation In  order  to  "featlier  their  own  nest" 

Dr  Allan  Cartter,  'Vice- President  ot  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  states  In 
a  very  recent  assessment  of  graduate  educa- 
tion In  the  tJnlted  State*  that  the  University 
of'  Calif omia  at  Bericeley  la  ".  .  .  the  best 
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balanced  dUtlngulahed  university  In  the 
country  "  Please  refer  to  the  May  27,  1966 
Lasue  of  nme  Magazine  for  further  details 
on  thu  study. 

Fortunately,  the  distinguished  faculty  at 
Berkeley  are  confldent  that  corrective  mea«- 
urea  are  l>elng  taken  in  order  to  Improve  the 
undergraduate  teaching  concept.  ThU  la 
evident  by  the  fact  that  very  few  faculty 
members  are  leaving  the  Berkeley  campus. 

I  am  confldent  that  the  parent  campua  of 
the  University  if  California  will  resolve  their 
undeserved  crttlclam  and  once  again  return 
to  Its  position  of  eminence.  We  In  the 
California  Stat«  Colleges  are  solidly  behind 
them 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  students 
living  In  my  di.strlct  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Riverside.  Our 
students  there,  as  in  San  Bernardino,  are 
In  fine  educators  hands.  Listen  to  the 
following  from  the  Chancellor's  Column 
a  regular  means  Dr.  Ivan  Hinderaker 
uses  In  talking  to  the  undergraduates: 

Occasionally  one  reads  something  which, 
for  hun.  has  a  special  Impact.  The  reaction 
Is  beyond  Just  thinking  the  Idea  and  style 
In  which  It  Is  written  are  good.  Rather,  It 
18  something  like  a  loud   ■amen." 

My  latest  experience  of  this  came  from 
reading  an  argument  for  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion by  38  year  old  Bell  and  Howell  Presi- 
dent Peter  O  Peterson,  writing  In  The 
Christian   Science   Monitor. 

In  two  short  decades,  the  world  has  been 
plunged  In  to  the  atomic,  computer,  and 
space  ages  The  most  descriptive  word 
ab<-)Ut  what  Is  going  on  around  us  Is 
"change  "  Our  problem,  then.  Is  how  to  help 
educate  men  -so  they  are  best  equipped  to 
cope  with  change 

After  noting  several  kinds  of  managerial 
skills  which  undoubtedly  will  be  necessary 
in  any  future,  Mr  Peterson  observes  that  In- 
formation, however  Important,  Is  not 
enough. 

It  Is  fiir  easier  to  get  people  to  absorb 
new  knowledge  then  It  Is  to  get  them  to 
8lt«r  their  conclusions  Most  of  us  have 
an  incredible  talent  In  processing  new  facts 
In  such  a  way  that  our  prior  concluslona 
remain  Intact. 

The  new  world  demands,  perhaps  above 
all  things,  emotional  nexlblllty  and  freedom. 
In  this  new  world,  rigidity  may  actually  be 
a  greater  t>arrler  to  progress  than  Ignorance, 

"The  late  Paul  Tllllch  said  we  must  learn 
to  be  comfortable  with  ambiguity.  Put  an- 
other way,  this  world  of  ours  Is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  more  unpredictable,  ambiguous, 
and  uncertain  place,  and  we  must  come 
to  terms  with  It. 

■Can  your  etiucatlonal  environment.  In 
fact,  help  provide  the  emotional  security 
which  enables  you  lu  recognize  that  life  Is 
indeed  tilled  with  risks  and  ambiguities,  and 
that  the  great  human  achievement  Is  to  deal 
with  them  creatively  and  Joyfully  rather  than 
be  blind  to  change,  or.  even  worse,  fearful 
of  change?" 

Amen  For  nie,  the  impact  came  In  three 
dimensions. 

Plr»t  m  pollUcs,  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers lluws  from  the  far  left  aiid  far  right's 
crusade  for  the  simple  solution.  In  this 
complex  world  any  poUUcal  problem  worth 
calling  a  problem,  however.  Isn't  simple 
More  likely  thun  not.  neither  is  there  an 
answer. 

Second,  in  management,  to  anything  not 
mentioned  In  the  rule  book  or  altering  a 
lltUe  the  comfortable  rt)utlne  of  bureaucracy, 
without  even  an  examlnatloo  of  the  alterna- 
Uvee,  too  a<ten  the  response  la  "no"  That 
Is  not  good  In  large  part,  the  quality  of  an 
institution  is  determined  by  what  tt  Is  striv- 


ing for,  and  by  the  vltellty  of  the  process  of 
striving. 

Third.  In  education,  as  Important  a«  what 
Is  taught  is  the  manner  In  which  It  is  taught. 
In  liberal  education  there  must  be  an  open 
mind — questioning,  weighing  alternatives, 
making  declslon.s.  questioning.  In  addition 
to  Intellectual  breadth,  there  must  be  emo- 
tional balance.  This  Is  no  place  for  Intel- 
lectual authoritarians. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  students  can  gain  from 
Interaction  with  faculty  the  qualities  of  emo- 
tional flexibility  and  a  passion  for  construc- 
tive change,  that  students  can  come  to  terms 
with  ambiguity  and  unpredictability  It  Is 
my  hope  that  we  in  the  administration  older 
and  perhaps  more  In  need,  can  do  no  less. 

And  also ; 

In  my  first  Chancellor's  Column  a  year  ago, 
I  Issued  a  challenge  which  I  want  to  repeat 
now  at  the  start  of  1965-66 

'This  should  be  a  place  never  afraid  of  a 
.steady  flow  of  creative  Ideas,  not  only  In  mat- 
ters academic  but  also  In  ways  of  doing  things 
on  the  campus.  'Without  such  ideas,  for- 
ward movement  cannot  begin. 

"It  should  be  a  place  of  pressure  with  de- 
partments and  other  units  constantly  press- 
ing both  sideways  and  up — to  accomplish 
objectives  they  regard  as  Important  With- 
out such  pressures  nothing  Is  likely  to  hap- 
pen, even  If  Ideas  are  good. 

It  should  be  a  place  of  challenge,  with 
everyone  stirred  up  enough  atwut  life  and 
things  to  try  to  achieve  always  a  higher 
level  of  performance.  Without  that  stirring 
tip.  we  can't  be  .i  university  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  In  addition,  we  won't  have  any 
fun,-^^-. 

That  was  the  challenge.  Tills  Is  In  part 
what    followed. 

A  student  developed  the  idea,  suggested 
the  place,  lobbied  with  anyone  who  would 
listen,  and  can  today  claim  parenthood  of  the 
new  fine  arts  workshop  nearlng  completion 
near  The  Barn. 

The  same  student  saw  an  unmet  need  In 
campus  social  life.  So  started  the  popular 
Friday  night  cabarets. 

.^  student  in  search  of  a  place  which  stu- 
dents Interested  in  politics  (liberals,  mod- 
erates, conservatives)  might  call  their  own, 
set  In  motion  some  thotights  which  produced 
the  new  political  union  ne.rt  door  to  the  new 
arts  workshop 

A  group  of  students  Interested  In  debate 
wondered  why  VCR  didn't  have  a  debate 
team  Organized  debate  got  underway  last 
semester.  This  fall  the  team  will  have  its 
own  office  in  the  political  union 

A  group  of  students  have  carried  a  sliort- 
range  campus  FM  radio  station  project 
(KUCR)  to  the  point  of  being  nearly  ready 
to  go  on  the  air  from  their  Canyon  Crest 
apartment  studio  near  Aberdeen-Inverne«w! 
Residence  Halls  The  route  for  tills  project 
led  from  the  campus  through  The  Board  of 
Regents  and  pyendlng  now  is  an  application 
for  a  Federal  Communications  Commission 
license  We  expect  that  KUCR  will  be  in 
operation  this  fall 

The  150  students  engaged  in  last  year's 
tutorial  project  needed  to  make  no  argument 
In  behalf  of  their  hope  for  an  office  and 
lounge  where  they  might  interact  Space 
has  l)een  provided  In  the  arts  workshop  build- 
ing. 

A  student's  question  was  a  catalytic  agent 
In  a  sequence  of  events  which  led  to  experi- 
mental language  houses  In  French  and 
Spanish  last  spring.  German  follows  this 
fall. 

A  student  inquired  why  the  patios  around 
the  Library  needed  to  be  locked.  They  dldnt 
need  to  be.  One  has  been  available  for  sev- 
eral months  and  as  soon  as  access  walks  can 
go  In,  the  other  two  will  be  open 
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If  you  haven't  guessed  It  yet,  we  are  search- 
ing, always  for  ideas,  big  or  little,  on  how  to 
improve  this  campus      We  have  only  begun. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FIRST  USE 

OF  NUCLEAR  POWER  IN  SPACE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
is  the  fifth  anniversary-  of  the  launching 
of  the  first  atomic  powered  electrical 
generator  Into  space.  This  atomic  gen- 
erator was  launched  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy on  June  29,  1961,  in  a  Navy  experi- 
mental navigational  satellite  The 
atomic  power  supply  is  still  supplying 
power  to  the  satellite. 

The  launching  of  this  atomic  power 
supply  5  years  ago  was  the  world's  first 
application  of  nuclear  power  In  space. 
It  was  the  vanguard  of  many  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  power  in  space  which 
must  follow  if  our  Nation  intends  to  be 
first  in  space, 

I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  bring  out  some  facts  concerning 
the  part  played  by  Congressman  CHrt 
HoLiFiELD,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  in  assur- 
ing that  the  United  States  had  this  first 
in  space.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion had  developed  a  nuclear  power  sup- 
ply for  use  in  space  in  1959.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  development  laid  on  a  shelf 
Ijecause  It  was  argued  in  some  quarters 
of  Government  that  a  test  or  use  of  this 
device  in  space  may  have  International 
repercussions  In  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent which  would  cause  It  to  fall  on  the 
territory  of  an  unfriendly  nation. 
Chairman  Holifield.  recognizing  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  such  an  application 
argued  for  Its  use  In  space.  He  went  di- 
rectly to  the  Chairman  of  the  Space 
Council  who  was  then  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  laid  out  his 
thoughts  concerning  the  Importance  of 
this  test.  He  laid  out  the  pros  and  cons 
and  put  the  safety  and  intrrnational  im- 
plication arguments  In  proper  perspec- 
tive. Fortunately,  through  the  efTortB 
of  President  Johnson,  when  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Space  Council,  and 
Chairman  Holifield  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  United 
States  achieved  a  "first"  In  space  over  4 
years  ahead  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Although 
we  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time,  the 
Russians,  of  course,  were  also  workln« 
on  such  a  device.  Their  device  was  not 
launched  until  September  1965 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate and  I  ask  unanimous  con«nt 
to  include  In  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  Chairman  Chet  Hoti- 
nELD's  May  17.  1961  letter  to  the  Vice 
President  recommending  the  space  t«t 
at  a  time  when  it  was  in  danger  of  be- 
ing delayed  and  even  possible  canceled. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  inclu* 
in  the  Record  a  news  release  publlsbec 
today  by  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlaBttJ 
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^.1^  -WrKt  NnrJear  Power  Generator  shaped  satellite  which  Is  still  signaling  In- 
Zt^cT^^Ti^^^^^^^-  termlttently  to  tracking  stations  around  the 
June  29.  1966." 

CoNcaEBS  or  the  Unito   Statis. 


Joint    COMiirrrx*    on     Atomic 
E>rE«CT, 

Washington,  DC.  May  17,  1961. 
Thi  Vice  Pkbsident, 

IS   Senate. 

Dear  Mr  Vice  President:  We  have  been 
'nfc^rmed  bv  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
o;  it«  request  to  the  Space  Council  for  ap- 
proval of  a  space  test  for  a  small  nuclear 
powered  electrical  generator  (the  SNAP -3 
device  I  The  AEC  has  also  furnished  us 
»iih  a  copy  of  their  May  10,  1961,  letter  to 
vou  explaining  the  detailed  safety  reviews 
which  were  made  and  the  limited  conditions 
l^iposed  upon  the  test  for  safety  reasons. 

We  want  to  add  our  endorsement  of  the 
."Morale  Energy  Commission's  statement  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  this  test.  The 
Uniwd  SUtes  is  a  pioneer  In  the  develop- 
mei.t  o!  nuclear  power  supplies  for  space 
use  If  we  are  to  obtain  the  very  practical 
t>eneflts  and  great  International  prestige 
which  will  flow  from  being  first  In  this  field, 
then  it  is  imperative  that  we  follow  through 
with  nece,ss!iry  tests  and  actual  applications 
of  this  development 

We  believe  further  that  a  delay  In  carry- 
ing out  this  proposed  experiment  will  ulti- 
mately have  an  adverse  etiect  on  other  plans 
lor  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  In  space     This 


world 

The  satellite  was  launched  June  29.  1961. 
from  Cape  Canaveral  It  became  the  oldest 
operating  U.S.  satellite  in  May  1964 

The  Martin  Co..  Baltimore  was  the  prime 
AEC  contractor  for  the  generator.  The  satel- 
lite was  designed  and  developed  for  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  "Weapons  by  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Applied  Physics  Laboratory, 
Howard  County,  Ud 

A  second,  similar  Navy  satellite  with  the 
same  type  of  nuclear  generator  was  launched 
in  November  1961  and  operated  until  July 
1962.  Two  Navy  navigational  satellites  "were 
launched  in  1963  from  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base.  California  with  larger  nuclear  genera- 
tors developed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
niLsslon.  These  generators  provided  all  the 
power  to  the  satellites  during  their  operating 
life. 

All  four  generators  were  developed  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commissions  SNAP  (Sys- 
tems for  Nuclear  Auxiliary  Powder  i  program 
The  aim  of  the  program  Is  the  development 
of  compact  lightweight,  reliable  nucle.ir  elec- 
tric devices  for  unattended  operation  in  all 
environments  A  variety  of  radioisotopes 
may  be  used  as  the  fuel  for  generators  of  this 
type.  The  heat  generated  from  the  radio- 
active decay  of  the  fuel  is  converted  directly 
Into  electricity  through  thermocouples  which 
surround  the  fuel.     A  thermocouple  Is  com- 


paspd    of    two    dissimilar    metals    Joined    to 
dnicr  hal   bee"n'subJec't"to   rigoTous'  safety      gether    at    both    ends,    producing    a    loop    In 
checks  and,  more   important   from   a  safety     which    an    el^ectrlc    cun-eiu    wllf  flow^  when 
standpoint,   its   radioactivity   content    Is    In- 


slgnlflcant.  Any  delay  In  this  test  would.  In 
the  long  run,  adversely  affect  the  develop- 
ment of  .^lore  exotic  devices  which  may  con- 
tain a  ETeat  deal   more   radioactivity 

We  understand  that  some  quarters  argue 
for  :i  delay  In  testing  this  device  on  the  basis 
of  possible  international  repercussions  In  the 
event  of  an  accident  causing  the  device  to 
fall  on  the  territory  of  an  unfriendly  na- 
tion We  cannot  challenge  the  validity  of 
this  consideration — we  can,  however,  ask 
that  it  be  put  In  its  proper  perspective.  In 
addition  to  this  negative  aspect  of  interna- 
tional consideration,  there  Is  also  a  positive 
side  in  terms  of  the  International  prestige 
that  the  United  States  can  realize  from  being 
first  in  the  field  of  nuclear  applications  In 
■pace 

In  summ.iry,  Mr.  Vice  President,  one  must 
balance  risks  against  benefits.  In  view  of 
the  information  we  have  obtained  concern- 
ing the  safety  aspects  of  this  test  which  have 
been  extensively  studied,  we  submit  that  the 
risks  are  sli|?ht  and  that  there  Is  reasonable 
assurance  that  this  test  can  be  conducted 
safely  On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  this 
Naliun  can  realize  are  perhaps  Immeasurable 
In  the  net.  the.se  considerations  argue  for 
proceeding  *-lth  this  test  now  Accordingly, 
we  strongly  recommend  early  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  proposed  test  of  the 
8NAP-3  device 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chet  HoLiriELD, 

Chairman. 

I A  US    Atomic  Energy  News  Release, 
June  27,  19661 
First    Kv-i.ear    Power    Generator    in    Space 
TO  Mark  Fifth   Anniversary   June  29 


there  Is  a  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  two  Junctions. 

Other  SNAP  generators  are  operating  in  the 
sea.  One  Is  supplying  electrical  energy  for  a 
Navy  acoustic  beacon  located  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  The  first  nuclear 
powered  Navy  deep-sea  floating  weather  sta- 
tion has  completed  over  two  years  of  opera- 
tion in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  It  still  fully 
functioning  despite  encounters  with  two 
hurricanes. 

To  increase  the  applicability  of  these  nu- 
clear generators,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  developing  more  efficient  and  more 
compact  versions  These  advanced  types  of 
generators  are  designed  to  be  economically 
competitive  with  conventional  power  sources 
in  many  instances.  They  are  expected  to  see 
widespread  use  a.s  [x-iwer  sources  for  space 
communications  systems,  instrument  pack- 
ages on  the  moon,  weather  satellites  navi- 
gational aids  and  remote  weather  and  sels- 
mologlcal  stations. 


PATMAN     CHARGES     REPUBLICANS 
WITH   HYPOCRISY   ON   INTEREST 

RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
RosTENKO'v\-sKi '  Under  previous  ordrr 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texa.-^ 
rMr  Patman]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  our  Republican  colleagues  are 
launching  their  desperate  election  year 
search  for  Issues 

Now,  after  all  of  their  years  of  support 
for  the  high  interest,  tight  money  p>ollcles 


The  first  nuclear  power  generator  in  space     of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  our  col 

leagues  are  attempting  to  convince  the 
people  that  they  really  believe  In  low 
interest  rates 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  predict  that  this  blatant 
election  year  hypocrisy  will  backfire  on 
our  Republican  friends. 

The  people  of  this  country  know  that 
it  is  the  Republican  Party  that  has  pro- 
tected,  defended,   and   encouraged   the 


*!n  mark  lt«  fifth  anniversary  on  June  29. 
Th:s  hl.'stortc  gener.itor.  developed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  has  traveled 
about  724000.000  miles  (over  26  000  times 
»round  the  earth)  and  continues  to  provide 
power  aboard  the  Navv's  experimental  navi- 
gational sateUlte  4-A. 

The  grapefruit-sized  five-pound  three- 
watt  nuclear  generator  was  Instjilled  to  sup- 
plement so'.ar  power  on  the  175-pound  drum- 


Federal  Reserve  Board  in  its  long  cajn- 

paign  to  give  the  big  banJts  higher  sind 
higher  interest  rates  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.  They  will  not  fool  the  people 
by  this  last-minute,  election-year  lip 
service  to  the  cause  of  low  interest  rates 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  Tom  Curtis,  the 
leading  Republican -spokesman  on  mone- 
tary affairs,  rose  on  the  floor  la^t  Thurs- 
day to  accuse  the  Democratic  Party  of 
supporting  high  interest  Yet,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  TMr 
Curtis  1.  has  opposed  every  move  which 
would  have  brought  reform  to  the  Fed- 
deral  Reserve  System  and  Justice  for  the 
people  on  interest  rates  and  monetary 
policy. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PAT^^AN  Will  you  wait  for  just 
a  moment '' 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  I  wanted  to 
inquire  at  this  point  because  I  wondered 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Texas  noti- 
fied the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr 
CrRTis!  that  he  planned  to  make  this 
kind  of  an  attack  on  him  today. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Yes.  I  did.  I  discussed 
it  with  hun  and  showed  him  my  speech 
earlier  in  the  afternoon.  We  agreed  that 
we  will  have  a  discussion  of  this  on  the 
11th  of  July  if  I  can  have  unanimous 
consent  for  the  special  orders  I  will 
ask  for  this  prinlege  for  myself  and  for 
him  on  July  11.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  fully  acquainted  with  what 
I  am  saying.  We  are  good  friends  al- 
though we  have  different  \iews  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  We  are  both  on  this 
Joint  Economic  Committee  where  the 
subject  comes  up  often 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Curtis  i  and  his  Republican  colleagues 
never  mention  the  fact  that  it  was  their 
President,  who.  in  1953,  let  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  seize  its  independence. 
This  independence,  of  course,  is  a  fake. 
Tills  so-called  independence  ■which 
President  Eisenhower  let  the  Federal  Fle- 
serve  take  is  the  reason  we  have  high 
interest  rates  today. 

This  seized  independence  is  the  result 
of  a  Republican  administration.  It  has 
ne\er  been  agreed  to  by  any  Democratic 
administration,  including  the  Johnson 
administration.  It  is  the  Republicans — 
and  not  the  Democrats — who  let  the 
Federal  Reserve  run  away  from  the  law 
and  operate  mdependently  from  the  f>eo- 
ple  and  their  elected  representatives. 

It  is  now  absurd  for  the  Republicans 
to  loose  a  torrent  of  crocodile  tears  over 
high  interest  rates  They  created  them 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  Republican 
friends,  if  they  are  really  serious  in  their 
concern  about  interest  rates,  to  join  me 
m  efforts  to  reform  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  return  control  of  monetary 
affairs  to  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
POZNAN  UPRISINO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Poznan  uprising. 

It  was  10  years  ago  today,  June  28. 
1956,  that  the  heroic  people  of  Poland 
staged  their  determined  uprising  against 
Stalinist  oppression  in  Poznan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  great  uprising  could 
have  succeeded  and  the  people  of  Poland 
could  have  car\ed  for  themselves  a  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  Poles,  badly 
outnumbered  and  using  only  clubs  and 
their  bare  hands  to  flght  for  their  free- 
dom, were  Overwhelmed  by  Soviet  tanks 
which  were  noshed  Into  Po23ian  after  2 
days  of  fighting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  uprising  demon- 
strated the  Indomitable  spirit  of  the  Poles 
and  it  certainly  gave  the  Communists  a 
great  deal  about  wliich  to  think.  There 
were  some  concessions  made  after  this  2- 
day  uprising  which  cost  the  lives  of  54 
Polish  patriots  fighting  for  their  freedom 
and  the  freedom  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  uprising  took  a  great 
deal  of  courage,  for  these  people  well 
knew  the  odds  against  them. 

These  brave  Poles  have  written  a  mag- 
nificent record  for  the  world  to  follow. 
In  this  heroic  uprising  they  demon- 
strated to  the  Soviets  that  the  Poles  owe 
nothing  to  Soviet  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  uprising  served 
notice  on  all  Communists  that  indeed 
you  cannot  destroy  human  dignity  and 
expect  to  carry  on. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  today  10 
years  after  this  uprising,  storm  signals 
are  up  again  in  Poland.  Demonstrations 
are  being  waged  against  any  curtailment 
of  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  by  the  Polish 
police  in  his  efforts  to  try  and  carry  on 
his  mission  of  religious  freedom. 

I  say.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  present 
conflict  between  church  and  state  in 
Poland  bodes  no  good  for  the  present 
regime. 

Poland  is  celebrating  its  1.000  anniver- 
sary this  year  During  those  1,000  years 
the  Poles  have  suffered  much  oppression. 
They  have  paid  a  heavy  price  for  retain- 
ing freedom  and  human  dignity. 

Tills  1.000  years  mark.s  the  beginning 
of  ChrisUanlty  in  Poland  This  1,000 
years  Is  a  con.stant  reminder  that  various 
efforts  have  been  made  to  vseparate  the 
Poles  from  their  church — and  all  of  these 
efforts  have  failed. 

I  think  It  Is  safe  to  predict  that  any 
effort  today  by  the  present  regime  in 
Poland  to  try  to  restrict  the  freedoms 
won  in  the  Poznan  uprising  of  10  years 
ago;  namely,  the  liberation  of  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl  and  the  freedom  for  him  to 
carry  on  his  spiritual  mission  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  will  fail.  Those  freedoms 
must  continue 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  present 
regime  in  Poland  would  imderstand  that 
to  try  to  curtail  these  religious  freedoms 


will  only  produce  still  greater  courage 
among  the  indomitable  Poles. 

The  Poles  are  intelligent  people.  They 
know  that  the  odds  are  overwhelmingly 
against  them.  But  it  Is  too  much  to  ask 
people  to  restrain  themselves  after  hav- 
ing won  these  concessions  10  years  ago. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
whole  world  Ls  watchiiag  what  is  going 
on  in  Poland  today  on  this  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Poznan  uprising  and  it  Ls 
fitting  that  we  look  to  see  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Poland  today.  The  present 
Polish  regime  restored  scwne  degree  of 
privileges  to  the  Poles  in  1956  after  the 
Poznan  uprising.  It  would  be  a  cata- 
strophic error  in  my  judgment  for  this 
regime  to  try  to  take  those  freedoms 
away,  particularly  the  privileges  of  Car- 
dinal Wyszynskl  to  carry  on  his  spiritual 
mission. 

We  need  only  to  look  over  the  1,000 
years  of  Polish  history  to  see  the  futility 
of  any  effort  to  destroy  the  spirit  of 
Poland. 

These  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
are  observing  their  1,000th  anniversary. 
They  know  well  the  wealth  and  rich- 
ness of  their  past,  for  indeed  it  is  the 
glorious  and  heroic  past  of  a  people  who 
have  symbolized  for  mankind  through- 
out the  world  the  determination  to  be 
free. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Poznan  uprising  will  serve 
to  remind  those  who  would  try  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  Polish  people  and 
their  chxirch  and  who  would  deny  the 
Poles  their  human  dignity  that  they  are 
only  courting  dl.saster,  which  would  make 
Poznan  but  another  plateau  In  Poland's 
uncomproml.sing  struggle  for  liberty  and 
social  justice. 


THE  RED  CHINA  LOBBY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
mere  mention  of  the  word  "China"  these 
days  brings  bui'sting  onto  the  political 
and  public  stage  a  strange  troupe  of  in- 
tellectuals, scholars,  educators,  labor  of- 
ficials, writers,  newspaper  editorialists, 
politicians,  church  leaders,  and  journal- 
ists— all  of  whom  I  would  describe  col- 
lectively as  the  Red  China  lobby. 

Curiously  enough,  there  are  many  old 
Communist-fronters  and  the  usual 
Commun'st-satellites  who  advocate  the 
Red  China  cau.se.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  Red  China  lobby  but  they  are  not 
the  men,  publication  and  organization  to 
which  I  refer.  The  men,  publications 
and  organizations  I  mention  in  this  ad- 
dress are  not  Chinese,  mr  are  they 
■  Ficd."  They  arc  loyal  Americans,  not 
part  of  any  Communist  apparatus  work- 
ing to  subvert  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  In  their  speeches,  state- 
ments and  wrltngs.  these  lobbyists  ex- 
oress  no  revolutionary  desire  to  violent- 
ly overthrow  our  Government.  They 
may  not  even  think  they  are  part  of  a 
lobby.  However,  they  do  say  that  our 
Government  should  change  the  success- 
ful policy  it  has  followed  for  15  years 


In  combating  one  ot  the  most  revolu- 
tionary and  violent  dictatorships  the 
world  has  ever  known — the  Communist 
government  on  the  mainland  of  China. 
Since  the  late  1940'b  when  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  of  Mao  Tse-tung  forced 
the  war-torn  and  weakened  troops  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment to  the  shores  of  the  South  Chin* 
Sea  and  across  the  straits  to  Ponnosa, 
we  have  sought  to  keep  the  Chinese 
Communists  from  achieving  their  ag- 
gressive expansionist  goals.  We  fought 
them  in  Korea  in  the  1950s  and  in  Viet- 
nam today  we  are  fighting  not  only  their 
conspiratorial  Influence  but  their  direct 
logistic,  tactical,  and  military  sdpport  of 
the  blatant  aggression  from  the  north. 
As  a  result  of  our  vigilance  and  firm  pol- 
icy, the  Chinese  Communists  have  been 
held  generally  within  their  borders.  Only 
when  we  relaxed  our  guard,  as  In  Laos 
In  1962,  or  when  It  was  geographically 
and  politically  imfeaslble  to  move  against 
the  Red  Chinese,  as  in  Tibet  in  1961.  has 
the  Mao  government  been  able  to  extend 
Its  sphere  of  influence.  Even  in  coun- 
tries far  from  the  Chinese  perimeter 
where  Pelijng  has  tried  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold, our  policies  have  had  their  effect. 
Can  anyone  honestly  doubt  that  our 
continued  opposition  to  Red  China  was 
not  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the 
recent  defeats  suffered  by  Peking  in 
Ghana  and  Indonesia? 

Oxm    15-TEAR    POLICT    A    SUCCESS 

Yes,  I  believe  that  every  indication 
points  to  the  continuing  success  of  our 
poUcv  toward  Red  China  and  now.  as  a 
result,  the  Maoist  government  is  in  seri- 
oos  trouble.  It  has  just  suffered  two 
devastating  political  setbacks  in  Indo- 
nesia and  Ghana.  The  Red  Chinese- 
supported  Vletcong  are  being  constantly 
frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  over- 
throw South  Vietnam.  Internally.  Red 
China  is  being  smothered  by  overpopu- 
lation. Its  food  distribution  Is  erratic, 
and  its  industry  Ls  greatly  overworked 
aod  creaking  at  the  seams  Red  China 
has  been  dealt  a  series  of  damaging 
blows,  but  in  the  United  States  a  dedi- 
cated band  of  propagandists  want  the 
administration  to  make  an  alteration  In 
our  China  policy  which  would  give  Pe- 
king a  chance  to  catch  its  breath  This 
is  a  breather  which  would  probably  undo 
all  the  accomplishments  which  our  pol- 
icy has  achieved  over  the  past  15  years. 
Communism  still  has  its  treacherous 
hold  on  more  than  700  million  Chinese 
so  any  accomplishment  mitiht  seem 
minor.  Yet.  there  are  many  po.sitive  and 
tangible  benefits  which  have  come  from 
our  nonrecognitlon  policy.  Everywhere 
In  the  world.  Red  China  is  considered  as 
being  outside  of  the  respectable  com- 
munity of  niitions.  Let  us  bp  realistic. 
Mr  Speaker  The  United  States  is  the 
leading  Nation  in  the  world  Any  na- 
tion which  does  not  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  Statc-s  is  with- 
out the  precise  aura  of  respecubllity 
that  the  Red  China  lobby  now  wishes  to 
bestow  on  this  enemy. 

These  propagandists, in  the  Red  China 
lobby  are  an  active,  diligent  coterie  en- 
gaeed  In  influencing  American  public 
opinion  toward  a  softer  posture  cm  Be" 
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China  Once  this  public  opinion  Is  al- 
tered, the  lobby  reasons,  the  State  De- 
partment will  surely  follow.  Indeed, 
liieve  is  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  sizable 
group  within  the  State  Department 
which  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
seeking  to  soften  our  policy  vis-a-vis  Red 
China.  They  would  gladly  retreat  to  a 
well  prepared  position.  As  one  honorary 
member  of  the  lobby  has  explained  this 
strategy . 

On  any  foreign  or  domestic  issue  there 
must  be  a  long-term  process  of  public  edu- 
cation, leading  to  the  public  acceptance  that 
IS  needed  for  effective  Government 
pollcv  *  •  '.  PubUc  interest  and  concern 
with  China  Is  great  enough  today  for  the 
.American  people  to  listen  tolerantly  to  new 
Approaches  and  realistic  Ideas."  ' 

Now.  we  might  well  ask.  "Who  are 
these  men.  publications  and  organiza- 
tions which  compose  the  backbone  of  the 
Red  China  lobby"  and  are  conducting 
this  "process  of  public  education."  Ironi- 
cally enough,  most  of  them  are  usually 
described  as  "intellectuals."  men  preoc- 
cupied with  ideas  and  abstract  concepts 
I  .say  "ironically"  because  the  govern- 
ment wliich  they  argue  should  be  freely 
accepted  into  the  community  of  nations 
and  treaU'd  with  kindness  is  infamous 
for  its  dedicated  persecution  of  intellec- 
tuals who  differ— to  the  sUghtest 
degree— with  its  policies. 

It  is  known  that  since  1964  the  Peking 
regime  has  incarcerated  over  160,000 
writers  and  scholars '  who  have  dared 
criticize  and  question  Mao  Tsc-tung's 
leadership.  These  men  have  been  sent 
to  labor  camps  for  reform  and  ideologi- 
cal instruction;  for  many  of  them,  this 
ha.s  meant  illness  and  death  from  over- 
work and  starvation."  We  know  from 
prp.s.s  reports  that  just  this  year  .several 
prominent  intellectuals,  notably  Tien 
Han,  composer  of  the  Red  Chinese  na- 
tional anthem,  have  been  severely  rep- 
.-Imanded  and  censored  by  Peking,  and 
that  officials  of  Peking's  municipal  Com- 
munist party,  including  the  city's 
scholarly  ex-Mayor  Wu  Han,  have  been 
purged  and  ostracized  by  the  Red  dicta- 
tors.' 

While  It  would  seem  ironic  enough  that 
these  American  Intellectuals  are  seeking 
a  more  congenial  relationship  with  an 
anti-intellectual  regime,  it  is  even  more 
bewildering  that  many  of  the  American 
scholars  in  the  Red  China  lobby  vehe- 
mently protested  w^hen  the  Soviet  Union 
sentenced  the  Russian  writers  Slnyasky 
and  Daniel  to  hard  labor  in  Siberia  this 
past  April.  But  now  these  same  pro- 
testors wish  the  United  States  to  be  more 
gentle  with  Red  China  where  the  perse- 
cution of  intellectuals  is  pursued  on  a 
much  broader  and  more  Inclusive  scale. 

THB    BED    CHINA    LOBBY 

When  I  refer  to  the  Red  China  lobby 
I  mean  .specifically  lecturers  and  joumal- 


'Prom  speech  by  Sen.  Edwaxd  K*ittnx>T 
on  the  Senate  noor.  May  3.  1966.  quoted 
from  CoNOEEssioNAi,  Record 

"Krom  testimony  of  Dr  David  N.  Rowe, 
Yale  University,  Ijefore  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  March  28.  1966;  quoted 
from  offlclal  hearings  tranflcrlpt, 

'"Red  China:  Frustrated  and  Alone."  Time 
magazine,  February  26,  1966. 


ists  like  Felix  Greene  and  Edgar  Snow, 
two  leaders  of  what  might  be  called  the 
"let  us  not  be  beastly  to  Mao"  school  of 
Journalism. 

Mr.  Greene  is  a  British  subject  who 
has  traveled  widely — and  freely — inside 
Communist  China  and  has  returned  to 
this  countrj-  to  lecture  and  write  about 
how  "misunderstood"  and  "persecuted" 
the  Chinese  Communists  really  are.  His 
most  notorious  literary  effort  was  his 
1961  book,  published  here  by  Doubleday. 
called  "Awakened  China,"  which  was 
praised  by  the  Communist  Daily  Worker 
as  a  "rare  combination  of  excellent  re- 
porting— objective  yet  human." 

Mr.  Greene's  latest  propaganda  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  Peking  cause — aside, 
that  is.  from  his  active  participation  in 
anti-Vietnam  demonstrations — is  his  65- 
minute  film.  "China."  This  film  was 
made  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  offi- 
cial Chinese  Communist  government  film 
company  during  Greene's  visit  to  Red 
China  in  1963.  and  is  now  being  shown 
in  movie  theaters  across  the  United 
States  where  it  is  advertised  as  an  "ob- 
jective" look  at  a  "misunderstood"  na- 
tion. 

It  shotild  be  noted  that  in  making  this 
film  Greene  spent  a  reported  $1,500  buy- 
ing Red  Chine.se  film  clips,  which  would 
seem  to  be  a  violation  of  the  U.S.  law- 
forbidding  trade  with  Peking;  yet.  the 
State  and  Treasury  E>epartment5  did  not 
prosecute  Greene  for  this  violation  and 
gave  him  a  permit  to  distribute  his  pro- 
Red  China  film  in  this  country.  I  would 
also  like  to  add  that  Greene  and  the 
film's  distinbutors  hope  to  make  this  piece 
of  blatant  propaganda  available  for  U.S. 
high  school  showings  in  the  near  future,' 

Edgar  Snow  Ls  a  journalist  who  has 
been  around  much  longer  than  Greene 
and  was  spouting  the  "be  nice  to  Mao" 
line  back  in  the  1940's.  Snow  was  one  of 
the  few  reporters  of  a  nation  to  visit 
the  Communist  guerrillas  when  they  oc- 
cupied only  a  small  .section  of  northern 
China  while  Chiang  Kai-shek's  govern- 
ment held  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
fought  the  Japanese  After  visits  with 
Mao  and  his  revolutionaries.  Snow  re- 
turned to  this  country  to  write,  as  he 
did  in  1944,  that  the  section  of  China 
which  Mao  then  controlled  "constitutes 
the  closest  approach  to  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  demcx:racy  that  the 
Chinese  have  ever  known."  This  state- 
ment must  have  surprised  the  thousands 
of  Nationalists  the  Communists  were  as- 
sassinating at  that  time  and  those  mil- 
lions they  would  slaughter  later.  The 
brutal  Communist  masters  liquidated  an 
estimated  20  miUion  of  their  countrymen 
when  later  they  consolidated  their  dic- 
tatorial hold  on  the  mainland.' 

The  theory  propounded  by  Snow  and 
others  in  the  1940's  that  the  Communists 
were  really  only  Innocent  agrarian  re- 
formers was  to  a  great  degree  the  cause 
for  a  .shift  in  Sino-American  policy  in 
the  late  forties.    The  Red  China  lobby 


»  All  Information  on  Felix  Greene  and  hU 
fUm  taken  from  American  Seciirlty  Councirs 
Washington  Report.  April  4,  1966. 

•  All  Information  on  Edgar  Snow  taken 
from  hla  book.  People  on  Our  Side,  pub- 
lished In  1944. 


succeeded  in  persuading  our  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  Its  support  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  attempt  to  persuade 
Chiang  to  join  the  Communists  in  a  coa- 
lition government.  Chiang  refused  to 
join  with  enemies  sworn  to  overthrow 
him  and  was  forced  to  retreat  to  For- 
mosa when  the  U.S.  State  Department 
abandoned  him.  After  the  Commimist 
takeover  of  China  and  the  Red  Chinese 
invasion  of  Korea,  our  Government  be- 
latedly reafl^rmed  its  support  of  Chiang's 
Nationalist  government  and  swore  oppo- 
sition to  the  Red  Chinese  Now  Edgar 
Snow  would  like  us  to  change  our  policy 
again,  just  as  he  helped  accomplish  in 
the  1946's 

Second,  when  I  refer  to  the  Red  China 
lobby  I  mean  scholars  like  Doak  Barnett. 
of  Columbia;  John  King  Pairbank,  of 
Harvard ;  and  Hans  Morgenthau.  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  otherwise  intelli- 
gent men  who,  I  believe,  fall  to  grasp 
the  full  intentions  of  the  Red  Chinese 
monolith. 

CONTAINMENT    WITHOUT    ISOLATION 

All  three  of  these  gentlemen  testified 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  during  its  hearings  on  our 
China  policy  last  March.  All  three 
scholars  echoed  the  \1ew  that  U.S.  policy 
toward  China  should  be  one  of  military 
containment,  but  not  diplomatic,  cul- 
tural and  commercial  isolation.  Since 
this  testimony,  the  cry  "containment 
without  isolation,"  has  becx)me  the  fa- 
vorite slogan  of  the  Red  China  lobby. 

Professor  Barnett  was  the  first  wit- 
ness before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  first  to  urge  a  policy  of 
"containment  without  Isolation."  To- 
ward this  end  he  profKwed  a  series  of 
policy  steps  which  would  supposedly  end 
our  "isolation"  of  Red  China;  First,  get 
Red  China  into  the  United  Nations;  sec- 
ond, begin  trade  with  Peking  and  also 
send  scholars,  businessmen,  and  doctors 
to  China:  third,  "work  toward  eventual 
establishment  of  normal  diplomatic  re- 
lations" with  the  Mao  government;  last, 
continue  to  ally  with  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
but  without  quite  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  before. 

I  will  not  attempt  here  to  refute  Dr 
Barnett  point-by-polnt.  But.  I  feel  it 
should  be  noted  tliat  Red  China  now  has 
diplomatic  relations  with  over  40  non- 
Commtmlst  nations;  70  percent  of  its 
trade  is  with  non-Communist  states,  and 
the  United  States  has  made  countless 
offers  to  Peking  to  trade  scholars,  send 
In  journalists  and  negotiate  militarj'  dis- 
putes. In  spite  of  this  nonlsolatlon 
policy  by  other  Western  governments  and 
American  efforts  to  establish  commimi- 
<»tlons  with  Peking,  the  Mao  government 
has  continued  its  belligerent  and  revo- 
Iutlonar>'  course.  If  Red  China  Is  iso- 
lf,ted  today,  it  has  isolated  itself.  To 
change  our  policy  now  will  only  dlndnish 
the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  our  allies 
and  make  Peking  all  the  more  aggressive. 

Professor  Pairbank  advanced  another 
theory  often  used  by  the  Red  China  lobby 
when  he  said  that,  after  we  stop  Isolating 
Peking,  "we  may  expect  the  Chinese  revo- 
lution to  mellow"  find  that  "it  would  not 
be  Illogical  for  them  to  adopt  a  somewhat 
milder  policy."    To  me  these  statements 
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and  others  I  have  heard  oonBtltute  an 
incredibly  lisky  and  foolhardy  approach 
to  foreign  p>oUcy.  While  I  realize  that 
risks  are  sometimes  necessary  in  diplo- 
matic relations,  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
policy  toward  a  nation  as  aggressive  as 
Red  Chlrui  should  be  based  on  gambles 
that  it  "may  mellow"  or  on  what  or  what 
not  might  be  illogical.  The  fate  of  mil- 
lions of  southeast  Asians  depends  on  our 
policy  toward  Red  China  and  I  believe 
that  this  policy  should  be  based  on  cold 
facts  rather  than  "iffy"  gambles. 

Dr.  Morganthau  went  even  further  in 
his  testimony  when  he  said  we  should  end 
our  policy  of  military  containment  as 
well  as  isolation.  After  advocating  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  he  stated  that  "the 
policy  of  military  containment  ought  to 
be  gradually  liquidated.  This  policy  is 
not  only  irrelevant  to  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  but  actually  nms  counter 
to  them."  To  date,  few  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Red  China  lobby  have 
urged  such  a  move,  which  would  open 
the  gates  for  Red  Chinese  control  of  all 
of  southeast  Asia. 

The  one  and  only  thing  stopping  such 
a  chorus  of  retreat  Is  the  present  conflict 
in  Vietnam.  If  the  Red  China  lobby 
were  to  call  for  a  pullout  from  Vietnam, 
It  Is  quite  probable  that  all  their  pro- 
posals would  be  discredited  by  the  pub- 
lic. So,  the  lobby  has  apparently  adopt- 
ed a  strategy  of.  first,  urging  an  end  to 
Isolation,  and  then,  after  the  Vietnam 
conflict  has  been  somehow  settled,  call- 
ing for  an  end  to  containment  of  Fifed 
China  as  well. 

Behind  the  Red  China  lobby  scholars 
are  the  so-called  academic  organiza- 
tions. These  groups  are  composed  of 
educators — of  varying  degrees  of  status — 
who  may  not  be  as  prominent  as  those 
mentioned,  above,  but  who  share  the 
same  ideas  and  espouse  the  same  pro- 
posals concerning  our  China  policy. 

I  speak  here  of  organizations  like  the 
Asia  Society,  the  A.s&oclation  for  Asian 
Studies,  the  Americans  for  a  Review  of 
Far  Eastern  Policy,  and  other  organiza- 
tions which  conduct  seminars  and  de- 
bates with  the  clear  intention  of  crit- 
icizing and  degrading  our  present  China 
policy. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a 
volcanic  eruption  of  the  oemlnars  at 
which  our  China  policy  has  been  dis- 
cussed. As  Prof  David  Rowe  explained 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  individ- 
uals who  speak  against  U.S.  China  pol- 
icy at  these  gatherings  are  described  as 
"objective  scholars"  from  the  academic 
world,  while  those  defending  our  policy 
are  ofBclals  of  either  the  U.S.  QoTern- 
ment  or  of  Nationalist  China.  The  de- 
fenders are  thus  downgraded  before- 
hand as  oCQclal  spokesmen,  leaving  the 
academic  experts  to  speak  for  the  public, 
or  so  they  claim.  This  tactic  has  been 
used,  according  to  Dr.  Rowe.  at  seminars 
from  Portland  to  Pennsylvania. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  that  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  Harvard  University 
conference  on  China  policy  was  none 
other  than  Owen  Lattimore.  the  dis- 
credited but  still  influential  former 
China  expert  for  the  State  Department 


in  the  1940's.  He  was  found  by  a  Senate 
committee  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
paving  the  way  for  Mao's  takeover  of 
Chirm  by  Inducing  the  State  Department 
to  withdraw  its  support  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  Mr.  Lattimore.  now  a  professor  in 
England,  obviously  never  gives  up  on  his 
propaganda  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Red 
Chinese.  You  will  recall  that  early  in 
the  Kennedy  administration  he  surfaced 
after  years  of  oblivion  and  immediately 
championed  the  diplomatic  recognition 
of  Outer  Mongolia. 

Many  of  these  seminars.  Dr.  Rowe  re- 
ports, are  sponsored  by  the  Americans 
for  a  Review  of  Far  Eastern  Policy,  an  In- 
fant organization  recently  spawned  by 
students  and  faculty  members  at  Yule 
University.  Among  this  group's  other 
activities  are  circulating  petitions,  plac- 
iiig  newspaper  advertisements,  supply- 
ing speakers  and  holding  debates.  All 
these  activities,  says  Dr.  Rowe,  are  "well 
calculated  to  advance  the  aims,  purposes 
and  Interests  of  Communist  China'  and 
"at  times,  is  heavily  in  derogation  of  our 
ally,  the  Republic  of  China,  President 
and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  so 
forth." 

An  organization  older  than  the  ARF- 
EP.  but  equally  pro-China,  is  the  A-sso- 
ciation  for  Asian  Studies.  Thi.s  group 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Far  Eastern 
Association,  which  was.  in  turn,  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions, a  Communist-infiltrated  organiza- 
tion which  heavily  influenced  our  policy 
in  the  1940's  in  favor  of  Mao  Tse-tung." 
The  Association  for  Asian  Studies  was 
most  recently  in  the  headlines  for  some- 
thing a  handful  of  its  members  did  un- 
der the  guise  of  speaking  for  the  entire 
organization.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
statement  released  on  March  21  advocat- 
ing a  softer  line  on  Red  China  and  signed 
by  198  so-called  China  experts  in  the 
Association  for  Asian  Studies. 

Upon  Investigation  it  was  found  that 
the  statement  was  circulated  among  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  a.saoclation's 
3.375  members  and  of  the  300  or  so  who 
responded  to  the  statement,  only  198 
signed  it.  Second,  the  statement,  al- 
though signed  by  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, had  no  official  connection  with 
the  organization,  as  the  statement's  au- 
thors attempted  to  imply.  The  state- 
ment, which  urged  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  Peking.  U.N.  admission  and  an 
end  to  our  trade  embargo,  was  drawn  up 
by  two  members  of  the  association  and 
circulated  with  the  assistance  of  three 
organizations  outside  the  association. 
These  three  groups,  all  members  in  good 
standing  of  the  Red  China  lobby,  were 
the  Natlonsd  Research  Council  on  Peace 
Strategy,  the  Turn  Toward  Peace  group, 
and  the  Council  for  a  Liveable  World,  a 
pro- unilateral  disarmament  group. 

TUB   INCKZDIBLE   NTW    YORK  TUOBB 

When  the  authors  and  circulators  of 
this  statement  tried  to  pass  It  off  as  an 
objective  study  by  alleged  China  experts 
In  the  Association  for  Asian  Studies, 
most  newspapers  recognized  it  for  what 
it  was — a  piece  of  pro-Peking  propa- 


ganda. Most  newspapers,  that  is,  except 
the  most  Influential  of  all,  the  New  York 
Times,  ran  its  story  of  the  statement  on 
page  1  and  gave  a  full  inside  page  to 
the  text  of  the  statement. 

Tlie  first  sentence  of  the  Times  story 
began: 

A  large  group  of  scholars  on  Aalan  aflalrj 
declared  today — 

And  inside  the  newspaper  reported 
that — 

all  the  signers  •  •  •  were  members  of  the 
Association  of  Asian  Studies. 

What  the  Times  did  not  report  was 
that  several  of  the  China  experts  were 
high  school  teachers  and  librarians.  The 
liberal  Reporter  magazine,  u.sually  a  good 
friend  of  the  Red  China  lobby,  later  re- 
vealed the  origins  of  the  statement  and 
charged  the  Times  with  "irresponsible 
journalism." 

Why  did  the  New  York  Times,  one  of 
the  world's  most  prestigious  newspapers, 
engage  in  such  shoddy  journalism? 
That  question  was  answered  2  days  later 
when  the  Times  ran  an  editorial  sup- 
porting the  statement's  concessionary 
propKJsals.  and  saying: 

The  statement  .  .  .  shows  where  the 
weight  of  informed  opinion   lies 

This  use  of  distorted  journalism  to 
make  an  editorial  point  is  one  example 
of  why  I  place  the  New  York  Times  in 
the  forefront  of  the  publications  serving 
as  a  mouthpiece  for  the  Red  China  lobby. 
In  its  editorials  it  calls  for  Red  Chinese 
"membership  In  the  United  Nations  and 
peaceful  trade  with  the  United  States 
as  well  as  disarmament  talks."  "  And  In 
its  news  stories,  the  Times  plays  up  the 
statements  of  its  fellow  lobbyists  and  all 
but  ignores  the^arguments  of  those  who 
favor  present  U.S.  China  policy. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  Times 
tactic  of  ignoring  those  who  disagree 
with  It  occurred  one  month  before  It  gave 
so  much  attention  to  the  misleading 
statement  of  the  so-called  Asian  schol- 
ars. In  Februai-y.  1966,  two  U.S.  Sen- 
ators wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Times  taking  exception  to  an  editorial 
which  had  favored  Chinese  admission 
to  the  U.N.  The  Times  declined  to 
print  the  letter  without  explanation. 
But  the  obvious  reason  for  the  news- 
paper's refusal  was  that  the  two  Sen- 
ators had  written  as  members  of  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Committee 
of  1  Million  Against  the  Admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  1  million-member  organization 
which  favors  present  U.S.  policy  toward 
Red  China.  While  the  Times  refuses 
to  publicize  the  views  of  two  US  Sen- 
ators who  represent  the  views  of  1  million 
people.  It  gives  full  page  coverage  to 
propaganda  representing  the  opinion  of 
198  so-called  Asian  experts. 

A  further  example  of  the  Times  irre- 
sponsible journalism,  also  involving  the 
Committee  of  One  Million,  occurred  last 
January.  At  that  time  the  committee 
published  a  statement  of  "Declaration  in 
Oppxjsltlon  to  Any  Concessions  to  CtOT- 
munlst    China."      This ,  statement   was 
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From   t«etlmony  of  Dr.  David  Rowe,  op. 


'"China's  Nuclear  Test."  Sew  York  Timet 
editorial.  May  12.  1966. 


signed  by  330  persons,  not  198.  And 
every  one  of  these  330  was  a  Member  of 
the  US.  Congress,  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens. But.  again,  the  coverage  the  Times 
gave  to  this  statement  was  minuscule 
when  compared  to  the  full-page  treat- 
ment given  the  Asian  scholars. 

The  New  York  Times  is  certainly  not 
alone  in  the  publications  arm  of  the  Red 
China  lobby.  Other  daily  newspapers 
such  as  the  New  York  Post  and  the 
Washington  Post,  regularly  run  edito- 
rials favorable  to  the  lobby's  positions, 
while  magazines  such  as  the  New  Repub- 
lic and  Saturday  Review  run  articles 
eclioing  the  propaganda  of  the  Red 
China  lobby  members. 

Allied  with  these  scholars,  academic 
groups  and  publications  are  organiza- 
tions in  two  areas  of  special  interest: 
religion  and  organized  labor.  I  refer 
specifically,  in  the  field  of  religion  to  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Quakers  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Unitarian  Universalists 
Association.  In  labor,  I  wish  to  mention 
particularly  two  unions,  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  and  Walter 
Reuther's  United  Auto  Woikers. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  lobtayme  ac- 
tivities of  the  three  church-affiliated 
groups : 

The  Unitarian  Universalist  A.ssociation, 
which  claims  to  represent  250.000  mem- 
bers, held  a  convention  in  mid-May  at 
which  a  resolution  was  passed  calling  for 
a  negotiated  settlement  in  Vietnam  and. 
concerning  our  China  policy,  proposed 
U.S  recognition  of  the  Peking  dictator- 
ship. UN.  admission,  and  end  to  our 
trade  embargo  of  Red  China,  and  in- 
clusion of  the  Mao  government  in  future 
disarmament  talks. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee conducted  a  conference  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  first  week  of  May  at 
which  were  present  some  of  the  familiar 
scholar-members  of  the  Red  China 
lobby,  notably  Dr  Fairbank,  of  Harvard, 
and  at  which  the  usual  denunciations  of 
US  China  policy  were  heard.  Again. 
the  only  defenders  of  current  US  policy 
were  "official  Government  spokesmen" 

The  U  S  policy  of  containment  by  Isola- 
tion can  never  be  succeeaful — 

Proclaimed  one  speaker  in  the  face  of 
15  years  of  successful  contaiiiment.  The 
Service  Committee  Itself  put  out  a  re- 
port, entitled  "A  New  China  Policy.  " 
Which  restated  another  Red  China 
lobby  theme  that  despite  the  informed 
dedication  of  many  U.S.  offlcials,  gov- 
ernmental policy  has  tended  to  become 
the  prl.soner  of  public  ignorance  and 
prejudice. 

The  General  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  February  passed 
a  resolution  calling  for  UJ5.  recognition 
of  Red  China,  UN.  admission  and  free 
trade  In  connection  with  this  resolu- 
tion it  Is  important  to  note  that  the  gen- 
eral board  does  not  represent  the  40 
mllhon  persons  in  the  30  churches  afflll- 
•ted  with  the  national  council.  The 
"Ward  Itself  says,  in  a  mild  disclaimer, 
that  it  is  only  "broadly  representative  of 
'ta  member  church  bodies, "  although 
"lis  fact  Is  often  forgotten  when  the 
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board  issues  one  of  its  pronoimcements. 
Another  factor  concerning  this  particu- 
lar resolution  is  that  only  93  members 
of  the  275-member  general  board  were 
present  when  the  resolution  was  voted 
on;  the  other  182  had  no  say  at  all 
Such  is  the  way  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  frequently  operates  in  mak- 
ing its  policy  decision. 

Of  the  two  labor  unions  mentioned, 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
takes  a  softer  and  more  subtle  line  in 
urging  a  change  in  our  policy,  ACW  Pres- 
ident Jacob  Potofsky  has  said  that  "the 
time  is  coming  when  we  must  reexam^ine 
our  policy  toward  Red  China.* 

This  type  of  innuendo  is  a  favorite 
tactic  of  the  Red  China  lobby.  They 
like  nothing  better  than  to  portray  their 
ideology  opponents  as  reactionary  types 
who  are  opposed  to  any  and  all  change. 
They  always  speak  of  their  concessions 
to  Peking  as  "new  realities,"  and  "mod- 
em ideas,"  with  the  inference  that  any- 
one who  does  not  hold  these  views  still 
lives  in  the  Stone  Ape. 

The  second  union  is  a  much  more  open 
member  of  the  Red  China  lobby.  At  its 
annual  convention  in  May.  the  United 
Auto  Workers  passed  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  U.S.  recognition  of  Communist 
China  and  UAW  President  Walter 
Reuther  struck  the  familiar  theme  that 
recognition  would  only  mean  that  this 
coimtry  recognized  Mao  Tse-tung  s  con- 
trol over  the  country." 

Recognition,  of  course,  means  a  great 
deal  more  than  this  and  Reuther  knows 
it.  It  would  mean  that  some  of  our 
smaller  allies,  notably  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines,  would  have  to  recognize 
Peking,  and  thus  open  themselves  up  to 
widespread  subversion.  It  would  give 
tacit  legitimacy  to  one  of  the  most  ter- 
roristic military  dictatorships  the  world 
has  known  Mr.  Reuther  is  aware  of 
these  consequences  and  has  deceived  his 
fellow  UAW  members  when  he  stated 
recognition  would  mean  only  facing  up 
to  what  he  termed  the  "realities  of  the 
situation." 

It  Is  Important  to  note  here  that  the 
position  on  Red  China  taken  by  these 
two  unions  are  counter  to  the  foreign 
policy  resolutions  of  the  AFL,-C10.  This 
federation,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
strongly  anti-Communist  George  Meany, 
has  consistently  opposed  any  concessions 
to  Peking.  Now.  however,  it  appears 
that  this  once  firm  position  is  being 
undermined  not  only  by  individual 
unions  affiliated  with  the  federation,  but 
by  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
council  itself. 

The  liberal  bloc  on  this  29-member 
council,  headed  by  Reuther  and  includ- 
ing Mr.  Potofsky  among  others,  is 
steadily  gaining  in  strength.  At  the 
1965  AFL-CIO  convention  several  of  the 
newly  elected  council  members  Immedi- 
ately lined  up  with  the  Reuther  bloc. 
In  addition,  when  President  Meany  re- 
tires, Walter  Reuther  is  expected  to  re- 
place him.  Thus  it  appears  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  the  Red  China  lobby 
will  control  the  policymaking  apparatus 
of  the  entire  AFL-CIO. 


»  New  York  Times.  May  34,  1966. 
">  Washington  Pott.  May  22,  1066. 


The  last  segment  of  the  Red  China 
lobby  I  would  like  to  mention  are  those 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  who  sup- 
port changes  in  our  pohcy. 

Before  the  recent  Senate  hearings  on 
Red  China  began,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
FoxBRiGHT,  stated  that  one  purpose  was 
"to  provide  a  forum  for  recognized  ex- 
perts and  scholars  in  the  field  of  China  " 
Senator  Fulbright  then  proceeded  to 
bring  to  the  stand  a  steady  stream  of  Red 
China  lobbyists,  such  as  the  afore- 
mentioned Barnett,  Fairbank,  and 
Morganthau. 

At  the  beginning  of  the.se  hearings  the 
only  rebuttals  the  public  heard  were  press 
statements  by  "offlcial  administration 
spokesmen."  Again  the  Red  China  lobby 
had  successfully  conveyed  the  Impression 
that  it  was  the  informed  opinion,  as 
represented  by  so-called  experts  and 
scholars,  who  opposed  pre.sent  policy 
while  only  official  spokesmen  favored 
containing  Peking.  It  was  not  until  20 
days  after  these  hearings  had  opened, 
and  after  continued  demands  by  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee,  that 
Senator  F^lbright  Invited  experts  to 
testify  in  favor  of  our  piesent  policy. 
Even  then,  there  were  only  three  of  these 
propolicy  witnesses,  while  the  Red  China 
lobby  was  represented  by  11  experts 

Shortly  after  the  hearings  had  ended, 
one  of  the  most  prestigious  names  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  was  added  to  the  list  of  those 
urging  consideration  of  changes  in  our 
China  policy.  In  early  May,  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  special  Presidential  commission  to 
study  our  China  policy.  In  his  speech. 
Senator  Kennedy  also  stated  that  a  soft- 
ening of  policy  would  be  a  "new  direc- 
tion," Implying  it  would  be  desirable 
simply  because  It  would  be  "new." 

The  time  has  come — 

He  said— 

for  the  American  Government  and  the 
American  people  to  make  a  major  reassess- 
ment of  our  policy  toward  China. 

Another  popular  theme  of  the  Red 
China  lobby  voiced  by  Senator  Kennedy 
was  that  even  though  Peking  would  prob- 
ably refuse  everj-  concUiatorj-  Initiative 
of  the  United  States,  such  refusals  "will 
demonstrate  to  our  friends  throughout 
the  world  the  true  nature  of  Communist 
China's  Isolation."  However.  Peking  has 
alreadj-  demonstrated  time  and  again  the 
true  nature  of  Its  isolation:  every  Initia- 
tive we  have  taken  in  the  past — in\1ta- 
tlons  to  disarmament  talks,  offers  of 
scholar  exchange,  visits  by  Journalists — 
have  been  simimarily  refused  by  Red 
China.  Just  how  many  concessions  must 
we  make  and  how  many  refusals  must 
Peking  make  before  Senator  Kennedy 
and  others  will  be  satisfied? 

Following  Senator  Kennedy  was  Sen- 
ator Gborge  McGovirn  with  a  speech 
much  more  conciliatory  and  remarkable 
in  its  tolerant  attitude  toward  Peking. 
Early  in  his  remarks.  Senator  McOovern 
stated  that  In  the  1940"s  Mao  Tse-tung's 
guerillas  were  simply  "revolutionary 
forces  aimed  at  throwing  off  outside 
control  and  securing  a  ttetter  life  for  the 
people."    And  further  on  In  his  speech. 
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Senator  McGovkbn  argued  that  Red 
China  has  a  right  to  fight  "U.S.  military 
power  in  Asia"  and  "establish  a  Monroe 
Doctrine  that  would  give  her  the  kind  of 
role  In  Asia  which  we  proclaimed  for 
ourselves  In  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

It  Ls  difflcult  to  ascertain  in  this  last 
statement  whether  or  not  the  Senator 
was  trying  to  justify  Red  China's  aggres- 
sion in  Tibet,  Laos,  India,  and  South 
Vietnam,  as  being  simply  acts  to  keep 
outside  Influence  out  of  Asia.  This 
would  seem  very  dlflBcult  to  defend  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
did  not  become  Involved  In  this  area 
until  after  China  made  her  move. 

Another  statement  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor was: 

While  we  do  not  approve  of  their  ;Red 
China's)  gystem  of  government  for  ourselves, 
we  could  wish  them  continued  progress  In 
their  e(Tort.8  to  organize  and  develop  their 
va.<it  country  and  conquer  Its  staggering 
problems 

I  would  take  exception  to  this  remark 
and  say  that  I,  for  one,  am  not  about  to 
wish  continued  progress  to  a  regime  that 
persecutes,  executes,  and  enslaves  the 
people  under  its  tyrannical  rule. 

Senator  McGovkrn  then  goes  on  to 
make  proposal.s  for  conciliation  with  Red 
China,  all  of  them  to  be  found  In  the 
Red  China  lobby's  lexicon.  The  Sena- 
tor, however,  goes  further  than  his  col- 
leagues in  his  suggestions  as  to  what 
policy  we  should  take  toward  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  government  on  Formosa. 
While  most  of  the  lobbyists  believe  we 
should  continue  to  supiwrt  Chiang,  while 
recognizing  Peking.  Senator  McOovkrn 
discusses  abandoning  our  all-out  back- 
ing of  Taiwan  'We  cannot  lightly  turn 
Formosa  over  to  Peking"  he  says,  but  he 
does  seriously  consider  the  possibility. 
Senator  McGovern's  principal  criticism 
of  the  Nationalist  government  Is  that  it 
is  not  a  perfect  democracy,  but  he  says 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  status  of 
democracy  on  the  mainland  under  Mao 
Tse-tung. 

CONCLUSIONS 

These  are  the  major  components  of 
the  Red  China  lobby  in  America  today. 
These  are  the  men.  organizations  and 
publications  that  are  attempting  to  alter 
our  foreign  policy  toward  Peking  and  to 
give  Mao  Tse-tung's  government  an  op- 
portunity to  further  strengthen  Its  hold 
over  the  people  of  China.  The  barrage 
of  progaganda  from  the  lobby  has  in- 
creased in  volume  and  intensity  over  the 
past  few  months  sind  has  t)egun  to  have 
Its  effect  on  the  administration  and  the 
general  public. 

One  subtle  indication  of  a  change  in  the 
administration  was  pointed  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Rowe  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
During  the  President's  speech  on  South 
■Vietnam  at  Freedom  House  in  New  York 
City  In  February.  Professor  Rowe  notes. 
Mr.  Johnson  used  the  words  "Red"  and 
"Communist"  only  once  each.  This  in- 
dicated, says  Dr.  Rowe.  that  the  anti- 
antl -Communist  Red  China  lobby  forces 
"seem  to  have  forced  the  administration 
to  speeUc  as  though  communism  by  and 
large  was  not  involved  in  the  Vietnamese 
war,  thus  robbing  us  of  one  of  the  ohlef 


psychological  supports  tuid  chief  political 
bases  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
whole  war  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion everywhere." 

There  are  other,  more  obvious  indica- 
tions of  a  change  in  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration as  a  result  of  the  propa- 
ganda activities  of  the  Red  China  lobby. 

In  May.  the  highly  reputable  Colum- 
nists Evans  and  Novak  reported  that 
President  Johnson  had  ordered  a  secret 
top-level  study"  of  our  China  policy. 

The  President-  - 

The  columnists  wrote — 

Is  tapping  the  opinions  of  China  experts  In 
the  universities  and  In  all  the  United  States 
embassies  In  Asia  and  Communlsi-bloc 
countries." 

The  outcome  of  this  study  is  not  yet 
known,  but,  if  the  report  is  true,  it  is  ob- 
vious the  administration  is  at  least  con- 
sidering abandoning  our  successful  policy 
of  15  years. 

One  final  example  I  will  mention  shows 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  testimony 
by  the  Red  China  lobbyists  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
'IVo  days  after  the  fir.st  of  the  scholar- 
lobbyists  had  testified,  the  administra- 
tion announced  it  would  authorize  travel 
by  American  scholars  to  Red  Ch;r.a  and 
would  invite  Peking  scholars  to  come  lo 
tins  country.  While  it  is  possible  the 
move  was  planned  before  the  hearinp.s 
began,  it  is  significant  that  the  admini.s- 
tratlon  felt  it  necessary  at  thai  par- 
ticular tune  to  show  the  Red  China  lobby 
it  was  not  really  being  beastly  to  Mao. 
The  proposal  was  quickly  and  predictably 
rejected  by  Peking  and  once  again  our 
Par  Eastern  allies  had  cause  to  wonder 
just  how  firm  our  Red  China  policy  is 

The  effect  of  the  Red  China  lobby  on 
the  general  public  is  more  difflcult  to 
document  but  there  have  been  indications 
in  recent  public  opinion  polls  that  .some 
shifts  have  occurred.  It  appears  that  a 
portion  of  the  public  Is  accepting  the 
Red  China  lobby's  line  that  our  continued 
opposition  to  Peking  is  a  lost  cause,  that 
we  have  little  foreign  support  for  our 
containment  policy  and  that  we  had 
better  change  our  policy  to  keep  up  with 
the  times. 

Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Par  from  being  a  lost 
cause  and  lacking  foreign  support,  our 
present  China  policy  is  clearly  gaining 
the  backing  of  people  in  other  nations. 
Recent  events  in  Qhana  and  Indonesia 
show  this;  the  support  of  our  stand  in 
Vietnam  by  Par  Eastern  nations  such  as 
Japan,  Australia,  and  Thailand  shows 
this;  the  fact  that  Red  China  Is  currently 
faced  with  a  number  of  internal  crises — 
food  shortages,  intellectual  dissent,  and 
overworked  industry  among  them — shows 
that  our  containment  policy  has  put  the 
Peking  regime  under  great  strain. 

The  public  should  not  and  must  not 
be  deluded  into  thinking  there  Ls  wide- 
spread popular  support  In  the  well- 
informed  academy  for  an  alteration  of 
our  China  policy.  They  must  understand 
that  the  individuals  who  propose  such 
changes  and  more  American  initiatives 


are  only  a  small  minority  skillful  in  the 
use  of  propagsuida.  If  it  is  time  for  any- 
one to  change,  it  is  Communist  China 
who  must  change;  change  its  warlike 
aggressions  In  southeast  Asia  and  else- 
where, change  Its  belligerent  anti- 
Americanism  and,  if  it  hopes  to  become  a 
respected  member  of  the  community  of 
nations,  Peking  must  now  take  the  initia- 
tive toward  becoming  a  true  peace-loving 
and  law-abiding  nation. 

But.  the  Red  China  lobby  refuses  to 
urge  Peking  to  make  any  such  changes 
and  continues  its  campaign  to  deluge  the 
American  public  with  propaganda  call- 
ing for  an  alteration  in  U.S.  policy.  Us- 
ing a  variety  of  tactics,  slogans,  and 
themes,  the  Red  China  lobby  is  attempt- 
ing to  delude  the  public — and  through  u. 
the  administration — Into  thinking  our 
China  policy  is  outdated,  misinformed, 
and  iiarmful  to  our  image. 

The.se  lobb>ists  speak  of  realities,  but 
they  themselves  dwell  in  fantasy.  They 
propose  an  East- West  dialog,  but  engage 
in  doubletalk.  They  ask  for  a  new  look 
in  our  China  policy  while  theirs  is  the 
most  dangerous  vision  of  all,  a  myopic 
dream  nurtured  by  naivete  and  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  commu- 
nism. 

These  men.  organizations,  and  publi- 
cations in  the  Red  China  lobby  may  be 
Innocent,  well-meaning,  and  loyal  Amer- 
icans, but  their  lobbying  i.s  aiding  and 
abetting  one  of  the  most  murderous  and 
dictatorial  governments  the  world  has 
seen.  Their  coun.sel  must  not  be  allowed 
to  replace  a  policy  which  has  worked,  is 
working,  and  will  continue  to  work  as 
long  as  the  United  States  .supports  It 
with  the  vigor  and  determination  it  has 
earned  over  the  years. 


Washington  Post.  May  8, 19M. 


DISABLED    AMERICAN    VETERANS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [  Mr.  Pepper  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  organizations  of  America  is  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  The  mem- 
bers of  this  organization,  composed  en- 
tirely of  Americans  who  have  become 
disabled  In  the  noble  service  of  their 
country,  have  exhibited  the  fine  quality 
of  their  patriotism  by  offering  their  lives 
and  the  giving  of  something  of  their 
bodies  in  the  service  of  their  country  and 
all  that  it  stands  for.  The  purity  of  the 
patriotism  of  its  members,  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
high  ideals  of  America,  afford  America 
the  quality  of  leadership  which  does  so 
much  to  keep  it  strong  and  free 

I  was  privileged  to  address  the  39th 
annual  convention  banquet  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  Department  of 
Florida,  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla..  June  1«. 
196«.  That  to  me  was. an  inspiring  oc- 
casion. And  especially  so  since  I  w** 
privileged  to  hear  the  outstanding  ad- 
dress Of  the  Honorable  Claude  L.  C*De- 
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ftry.  national  commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

National  Commander  Callegary  and 
his  wife  delighted  all  who  were  privileged 
to  be  with  them  on  this  occasion  and  the 
national  commander  stirred  his  audi- 
ence with  the  inspiration  of  his  address. 

National  Commander  Callegary  in  the 
finest  sense  typifies  America  and  Ameri- 
canism. He  Is  a  man  who  has  fought  his 
way  up  the  ladder  of  life  to  a  position  of 
leadership,  confidence,  admiration,  and 
respect  It  is  such  men  who  have  made 
America  great;  such  men  will  keep  Amer- 
ica preat. 

I  lasert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an 
article  about  National  Commander  Cal- 
'.egary  by  Robert  Blake  upon  his  selec- 
non  as  Maryland's  Veteran  of  the  Year. 
ThLs  article  appeared  in  the  October  12. 
1965,  l.ssue  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

S!:Lr-EDrc.^TKD  Lawyer     Dropott  at  13.  Now 

VrTERAN    OF    T1!F    YEAR 

(By  Robert  Blake) 

A  school  dropout  at  the  age  of  13.  who  later 
returned  to  classes  and  became  a  successful 
lawyer  and  national  commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  has  been  named 
M»r\land's  Veteran  of  the  Year. 

Claude  L  Callegary  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Veterans  Brotherhood  CommJt- 
t«e  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  DAV,  Veterana  of  Forelen  Wars, 
Catholic  War  Veterans.  Jewish  War  Veterans 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

The  award  Is  the  highest  one  that  the  vet- 
erans' organizations  of  Maryland  can  bestow. 

TO    SUPPORT    FAMtLY 

At  the  age  of  13,  after  completing  the  sev- 
enth grade  Rt  Cathedral  Elementary  School, 
Mr  Calles:ar\-  was  forced  to  drop  out  of  school 
coir.pletPlv  to  help  support  his  family.  He 
worked  at  the  Mount  Vernon  Cotton  Mills 
a-nd  then  moved  on.  holdmg  such  Jobs  as  a 
stork  bny   plumber's  helper  and  truck  driver. 

Hp  entpred  the  Army  in  March  of  1941 
and  served  m  the  Aleutian  Islands  during  the 
Japanese  attacks. 

Mr  Calleeary  later  served  In  the  South 
P;ir::ic  find  was  also  assigned  to  Biak  In  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  with  an  airborne 
signal  unit. 

PLANE    CRASHH)    IN    BIAK 

While  Involved  In  the  latter  campaign,  his 
plane  crashed  on  Blak 

He  was  one  of  three  stm'lvors  of  the  14 
men  aboard  the  plane  and  was  unconscious 
14  days. 

After  hospitalization  In  area.s  that  were 
under  con.=tant  air  attack,  he  was  returned 
to  St  PetersburR  Fla  ,  for  treatment  of  se- 
vere burns  and  other  Injuries, 

The  crash  chanced  his  entire  life 

Re  tork  the  Army's  general  education  de- 
velopmer.t  te«t  and  because  of  his  extensive 
readini?  and  studving  since  he  was  a  forced  " 
dropciut   he  received  unusually  high  grades. 

Mr  Callecary  was  one  of  the  first  students 
admitted  to  the  University  of  MRr>-land 
without  having  finished  grade  school  or 
wiihouT   having  attended   a   high   school 

After  2  years  at  College  Park  he  transferred 
to  the  law  school  In  Baltimore  where  after 
*^lnft  m  attendance  only  two  years,  he  took 
the  Mar\land  State  Bar  examination  and 
P*****!  It  in  the  top  ten  of  his  class,  again 
without  benefit  of  grade  school,  high  school 
or  a  coUece  degree 

He  opened  his  law  practice  in  January 
1950  but  continued  in  law  school  to  obtain 
hi»  law  degree  In  June  1960. 

In  the  meantime,  he  marrle<l  the  former 
Catherine  Brlggs,  of  Oklahoma,  and  the 
couple  now  hM  six  chUdren— thp««  glrto  aod 
«tf«eboy».  *^ 


JOntTD    BT    BaOTHK* 

Upon  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  began 
his  own  law  practice  and  a  year  later  was 
Joined  by  his  bather.  Ray. 

He  has  served  In  many  civic  and  Bar  Asso- 
ciation activities. 

In  1962.  he  assumed  a  national  office  with 
the  DAV  which  culminated  In  his  being 
elected  national  commsmder  of  that  organi- 
zation in  Its  annual  convention  In  New  Or- 
leans this  year. 

He  was  nominated  by  Senator  Brewster,  a 
law  school  classmate. 

JOHNSON'S    GUEST 

In  the  course  of  his  activities  with  the 
DAV.  he  has  traveled  the  50  States,  been 
President  Johnsons  guest  at  the  White 
House   and   at  the  President's  Texas  ranch 

He  is  frequently  called  into  conference  by 
Government  leaders  to  discuss  programs  per- 
taining to  veterans. 

Despite  this  fame  and  good  fortune,  re- 
turning to  s4l^)ol  and  becoming  a  la'wyer  are 
his  proudest  achievements. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  Insert 
the  able  address  of  National  Command- 
er Callegary  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Speech    rv    Claude    L     Callecart.    National 
Commander    of    the    Disabled    American 
Veterans.  Given  at  the  39th  Annual  Con- 
vention Banquet  oe  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can    Veterans      Department    oe     Florida. 
Miami    Beach,    Fla  ,    June    18.    1966 
My  friends  in  the  DAV  and  friends  of  the 
DAV,  It  was  very  beautiful  to  hear  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  sung  as  we  opened  the  din- 
ner tonight.     The  Star  Spangled  Banner  was 
written    In   Baltimore   by   FYancls  Scott   Key 
and  his  home  Is  about  two  blocks  from  my 
office.     I  want  to  present  to  you  and  Com- 
mander Decker  a  small  token  of  my  esteem, 
an  exact  copy  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
which   Is  one  of  Maryland's  most  treasured 
possessions. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  wonderful  hos- 
pitality you  have  shown  my  wife  and  me 
here  at  the  39th  Annvial  Convention  of  the 
DAV,  Department  of  Florida,  and  I  especially 
want  to  commend  the  Department  of  Flor- 
ida State  Commander  Clarence  J.  Decker  and 
his  ofUcers  for  the  work  they  have  done  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  both  In  the  membership 
area,  where  you  have  exceeded  your  national 
quota  and  the  activities  of  the  Department 
on  behalf  of  the  many  disabled  veteran*  liv- 
ing In  this  state. 

Senator  Claude  Pepper  has  dune  us  a  great 
honor  by  attending  the  convention,  and. 
Senator  Pepper  I  want  to  give  you  my  per- 
sonal thanks  for  your  activities  on  behalf  of 
disabled  veterans  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  We  know  that  we  can  always 
call  on  you  to  help  us  and  we  are  deeply 
grateful  for  your  assistance. 

To  my  friends  and  members  here  I  bring 
greetings  from  the  Department  of  Texas.  I 
Just  sf>oke  at  their  convention  In  Austin,  the 
sute  capital,  which  Is  located  roughly  In  the 
center  of  Texas.  The  beautiful  Colorado 
River  runs  through  It  and  It  Is  surrounded 
by  lakes  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  Austin  was 
picked  as  the  capital  of  this  beautiful  state 
As  your  National  Commander  I  have  been 
privileged  to  travel  to  most  of  the  states  of 
the  Union  and  many  foreign  countries.  You 
have  heard  many  speakers  talk  about  what 
the  DAV  has  been  doing  You  have  heard 
from  our  National  Service  Officers,  you  have 
heard  from  some  National  Officers,  you  have 
a  very  fine  Past  National  Commander  here 
who  spoke  to  you — Howard  Watts — and  you 
have  one  of  my  Junior  Vice-Commanders 
here.  Bob  Gonzales,  who  has  done  a  fine  Job, 
and  of  course  you  know  that  as  a  result  of 
our  combined  acUvlUea  our  memborahip  U 


at  an  all  time  high  of  almost  one  qtiarter  of 
a  million  members. 

The  primary  obligation  of  the  DAV  !■  In 
three  areas  Of  course  the  first  is  the  care 
of  the  wounded  and  their  dependents  We 
do  this  through  our  National  Service  Officers 

The  second  is  to  seek  out  the  problem 
areas  that  can  be  corrected  by  lefrlelatlon 
either  on  a  federal  or  state  level  and  try  tc 
pass  legislation  that  wll!  help  the  wartime 
disabled"  veteran  and  his  dependents  We 
do  this  through  our  Washington  staff  and 
you  do  It  through  your  local  representa- 
tives Again  here  I  must  commend  Senator 
Pepper:  we  know  we  can  always  call  on  him 
for  help  In  these  matters.  From  the  simple 
statistics,  we  have  roughly  two  and  a  ha'.f 
million  disabled  veterans. 

TTie  third  area  we  get  into  Is  the  area  of 
public  opinion  For  example,  while  in 
Houston  several  months  ago  my  vnte.  Cath- 
erine and  I  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the 
radio  with  four  young  college  students  dis- 
cussing and  debating  the  war  In  Viet  Nam 
and  then  we  answered  questions  for  another 
thirty  minutes  or  so.  Many  listeners  called 
in  to  express  Interest  in  our  views  on  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam  and  to  ask  us  questions. 

You  all  know  that  1  visited  Viet  Nam  and 
that  I  traveled  through  the  Orient,  starting 
In  Hawaii,  up  to  Japan,  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong, 
the  Philippines,  then  by  plane  to  Saigon  and 
Viet  Nam,  and  then  by  helicopter  and  plane 
I  visited  many  of  the  wounded  In  the  hos- 
pitals In  all  the  battle  areas 

There  are  two  things  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  about  Viet  Nam  m  its  relationship. to  us. 
i  never  re.illzed  it  was  roughly  only  700  air 
miles  from  Manila  to  Saigon,  and  I  know 
there  are  many  of  yovi  In  this  audience  whc 
were   in    the    Philippines   In    World    War    II 

I  fought  In  the  South  Pacific  m  World  War 

II  as  a  sergeant.  At  that  time  I  am  sure 
most  of  us  had  never  heard  of  Saigon  or 
Viet  Nam. 

The  one  thing  we  did  determine,  my  •wife 
and  I,  as  w^e  traveled  through  the  far  eastern 
countries,  is  that  China  is  creating  a  huge 
war  machine.  It  reminds  me  of  Germany 
before  World  War  II  Frankly,  the  people  we 
talked  to  in  the  bordering  countries  of 
China — and  they  are  all  very  close  to  China 
geographically — are  very  much  afraid  of  this 
war  machine. 

While  1  was  in  Hawaii  I  visited  the  battle- 
ship Arizona,  which  still  contains  the  bodies 
of  its  crew  (and  will  for  time  immemorial) 
and  visited  the  great  national  cemeteries  in 
Hawaii,  the  Garden  of  the  Missing  and  the 
Punch  Bowl,  and  thoee  in  the  Phr.lppines, 
While  speaking  to  our  members  and  friends 
in  the  Philippines  I  reminded  them  that  we 
have  more  than  20  million  veterans  of  the 
wars  in  the  United  States  who  have  fought 
for  the  liberty  of  people  In  other  pasj^of 
the  world  and  that  we  have  four  million  men 
wounded  in  the  wars  After  the  banquet 
many  of  those  present  thanked  me  and  Bald, 
"We  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  physical 
suffering  of  the  American  people  in  wartime; 
sometimes  we  forget." 

I  also  traveled  to  Central  America  not  too 
long  ago,  from  Guantanamo  Bay  to  Mexico. 
to  Guatemala.  Nicaragua.  San  Salvadore,  and 
finally  Panama 

The  central  thought  that  comes  to  my 
mlrd  after  visiting  these  parts  of  tne  world 
where  people  are  still  living  In  primitive  con- 
ditions and  wondering  wl^ere  their  next  meal 
is  going  to  come  from,  not  worried  about  two 
cars  In  the  family  but  Just  wonderlnf  how 
long  the  next  child  will  live — after  v siting 
these  countries  you  suddenly  realls*  what 
these  20  million  Americans  fought  for  and 
what  these  millions  were  wounded  &i  d  died 
for 

The  United  States  is  like  an  oa«l«  It  the 
middle  ol  the  world.  It  reminds  me  ot  when 
I  fly  over  the  desert  en  route  to  Calif omlA. 
Suddenly  I  see  an  area  with  water;  It  U  green 
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and  beautiful.  We  axe  living  a  life  In  the 
United  Statea  that  la  totally  different  from 
countries  which  are  Juist  a  few  hours  away 
from  U8  by  Jet.  We  have  been  given  every 
blessing  possible  and  we  should  never  forget 
It. 

While  visiting  these  many  countries  I  saw 
the  Peace  Corps  workers  and  the  projects 
carried  out  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress — the 
building  of  schools,  homes  and  hospitals — 
and  was  impressed  by  the  many  other  aid 
programs  going  on  around  the  world,  un- 
selfishly paid  for  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  I  tried  u>  think  of.  a  word  I  can  use 
to  de8crlb<>  our  country's  activities  In  the 
world.  Lawyers  many  times  use  the  word 
"reasonable."  and  my  friends  here,  I  want  to 
tell  you  tonight  that  I  believe  with  deep  sin- 
cerity that  in  view  of  our  many  commitments 
to  peace  In  the  world,  the  United  States  un- 
der President  Jcihnson  has  adopted  a  reason- 
able course  of  action  to  try  to  insure  peace  In 
the  world.  If  the  United  States'  only  foreign 
commitment  was  to  war  In  Viet  Nam  I  could 
not  say  this,  but  Viet  Nam  is  Just  a  small 
part  of  our  policy  It  Is  not  as  dramatic  as 
the  building  of  schcxils  and  hospitals,  or  sup- 
plying food  for  some  country  that  needs  It 
80  badly. 

So,  I  ask  vou  tonight,  when  you  are  think- 
ing about  the  third  area  of  the  DAV.s  re- 
sponsibility be  assured  that  I  feel  the  Presl- 
dient's  policy  1*  a  rea.tonable  and  re.tporf^ible 
polirv  We  do  not  hesitate  to  arrest  a  dan- 
gerous crlmlnnl.  even  If  we  have  to  use  force 
to  stop  his  .activities  The  United  States  Is 
trying  to  arrest  China'.-!  aggressive  activities 
In  the  world.  We  would  be  considered  Ir- 
respon.slble  If  we  did  not  do  so 

Disabled  veterans,  more  than  any  other 
group,  know  whit  war  Is  all  about.  Many 
of  you  In  the  audience  have  sons  or  friends 
who  are  In  Viet  Nam  tonight.  The  world 
would  be  a  poorer  place  without  the  vitality 
and  strength  of  the  Un.ltod  States.  That 
strength  and  ^Mtnllty  is  In  part  a  tribute  to 
you  who  have  fought  to  keep  our  country  a 
vital    and    responsible    force    In    the    world. 

While  I  was  In  Sr.orltng.  Colorado,  speak- 
ing at  the  State  Convention  of  the  DAV 
last  year,  the  State  Commander,  severely 
disabled,  was  In  a  wheel  chair  and  there  was 
a  little  nlne-year-old  shoe-shine  boy  In  the 
hotel  and  he  could  tell  that  the  State  Com- 
mander was  somebody  Important — and  ho 
knew  I  was  somebody  Important  because  I 
had  a  red  cap  on  He  was  a  cute  nlne-year- 
old  who  was  helping  to  support  his  family 
and  he  had  twr.  shines — one  for  20*  and  one 
for  25c  With  the  25*  shine  he  spit  on  your 
shoes  before  he  polished  them!  I  knew  the 
second  day  th.at  he  wanted  to  say  something 
to  me:  he  was  looking  around  at  the  men  with 
legs  and  arms  o!T  and  finally  on  the  last  day 
he  looked  up  at  me  a,s  he  was  giving  me 
the  25*  shine,  and  with  his  nlne-year-old 
seriousness  he  said.  "Gee,  Mister,  I  hope  I 
never  have  to  go  to  war"  I  know  we  all  hojje 
with  this  nlne-year-old  that  he  never  has 
to  go  to  war  but  I  know  and  you  know  that 
If  he  does  have  to  go  to  war  and  he  Is  one 
Of  those  wounded,  the  DAV^  will  be  there  to 
understand  him.  help  him  and  to  be  with 
him. 

Thank  you  and  Ood  bless  you. 


E3^0 


DADE 


URBAN  RENFWAL  AND  M 
COUNTY 

Mr  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  TMr  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
with  my  colleague.  Congressman  Fascell, 
the  honor  of  representing  the  first  gov- 
ernmental structure  established  to  rep- 
resent a  metropolitanwlde  area;  namely, 
Dade  County,  Fla.  This  body,  known  a£ 
Metro,  has  encountered  many  obstacles 
In  its  desire  to  serve  the  areawide  needs 
of  its  population,  but  it  has  successfully 
met  the  challenge  and  is  making  great 
strides  In  this  connection.  One  of 
Metro's  far-reaching  programs  has  been 
a  countywide  urban  renewal  program 
which  has  recently  taken  off  -R-lth  great 
momentum.  This  ambitious  program 
has  received  recognition  by  an  article  in 
the  "American  County  Government." 
published  l>y  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  in  its  June  issue  of  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  this  most  in- 
teresting article  concerning  Metro's 
urban  renewal  program  and  request  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Urban  Renewal  and  Metro  Dade 

(By  Paul  Einstein,  a  reporter  for  the  Miami 

News) 

A  $.^5  million  urban  renewal  program — 
one  of  the  nation's  first  countywide  rede- 
velopment plans — has  been  Initiated  In 
Miami,  Fla..  by  the  Dade  County  Metro  gov- 
ernment. 

Aimed  at  wiping  out  800  acres  of  down- 
town Miami  slums,  the  giant  program  of- 
ficially got  underway  Nov  20,  1965.  when 
the  first  parcel  of  property  was  acquired 
Subsequently,  the  purchase  of  another  $1 
million  In  land  was  approved  by  the  Metro 
Urban  Renewal  Agency. 

Four  separate  projects  are  Involved  In 
the  renewal  program.  The  first  project  eon- 
slsta  of  147  acres  and  requires  the  relocation 
of  1.680  families,  mostly  Negro. 

Basically  a  resldentlally-orlented  renewal 
program,  the  Metro  project  features  plans 
for  the  accelerated  rehabilitation  of  sixty- 
seven  existing;  apartment  buildings  with  950 
dwelling  units   In   the  first   project  area 

"Instead  of  waiting  eight  to  ten  years 
for  voluntary  rehabilitation,"  Myron  Leff, 
executive  director  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Agency,  said,  "we  are  going  to  acquire  all 
sixty-seven  structures  and  cut  down  the 
time  to  about  3'.,   years" 

The  buildings,  he  explained,  will  be  ac- 
quired from  the  present  owners  and  resold 
to  Individuals  or  corporations  who  agree  to 
bring  them  up  to  a  minimum  housing  stand- 
ard set  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency  and 
the    Federal    Hotislng    Administration 

"We  will  write  down  the  value  of  the 
building  by  the  amotint  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  rehabilitation."  Leff  said  "Then  we  will 
offer  It  to  anvone  willing  to  buy  It  for  that 
amount  and  rehabilitate  It  " 

For  example,  an  apartment  building  may 
cost  $3,500  per  unit  to  acquire  After  re- 
habilitation standards  have  been  established 
It  may  be  det"rmtned  that  rehabilitation 
costs  will  total  »1,200  per  unit  The  Urban 
Renewal  Agency  will  mark  the  value  of  the 
apartment  building  down  to  $2,300  per  unit 
and  sell  It  for  that  price  on  condition  that 
the  new  owner  make  the  needed  improve- 
ments,  Leff  said 

There  Is  no  restriction  on  the  methods  of 
financing  the  Improvements,  he  continued 
"If  It  Is  done  by  conventional  methods,  there 
is  no  limit  on  the  rent  that  may  be  charged 
by  the  owner  except  the  market  " 

»HA  ^IN^NCTNG  SEEN 

But  Leff  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency 
exnect  that  m^xst  of  the  rehabilitation  work 
will  be  handled  through  PHA  231-D-3  loai\s 
With  this  typ«  of  flnanclng.  the  charges  can- 


not exceed  moderate  Income  rentals.  ThCM 
limits  have  not  been  set  yet. 

The  3  per  cent  or  below  market  lnt«re«t 
rates  that  will  be  available  on  221-D-3  louu 
to  non-proflt,  religious  or  charitable  orga. 
nlzatlona  and  Umlted  dU'ldend  corporation! 
are  expected  to  bring  those  groups  Into  tbt 
project  area.  Leff  said. 

Moet  of  the  950  units  In  the  rehabtUtated 
structures  will  be  efUclencles  and  one-bed- 
room units.  Plane  cadi  for  construction  of 
550  new  dwelling  units  In  the  first  project 
area,  which  will  consist  primarily  of  three-, 
four-,  and  flve-bedroom  units 

The  new  apartments  will  be  erected  on 
cleared  lands  that  are  now  the  sites  of  slum 
units 

All  land  In  the  project  area  will  be  sold  at 
a  fLxed  price  to  developers,  Leff  said  Pro- 
{xisals  will  be  Invited  from  all  developers  in- 
terested   In   the    project  area. 

"The  proposals  will  be  evaltiated,  sine* 
there  Is  no  question  on  land  price,  on  the 
basis  of  arcliltectural  design,  site  layout, 
e<-onomlc  and  social  return  to  the  commu- 
nity <i.nd  the  experience  and  financial  quali- 
fications  of   the   developers."  Leff  explained 

Part  of  the  economic  rettirn  to  the  com- 
munity will  be  a  requirement  that  all  prop- 
erty .sold  to  private  developers  pay  full  ad 
valorem  taxes 

Designed  by  Eric  HUl  and  .^ss<x'lHte«  of 
Atlanta,  the  project  plans  feature  the  elimi- 
nation of  existing  prld-lron  street  patterns 
Winding  and  dead-end  roads  to  Impede 
through  traffic  will  be  constructed 

Other  features:  Perimeter  parking  lots  to 
keep  automobiles  from  parking  adjacent  to 
the  dwelling  units  and  planned  parks  and 
gardens  throughout  the  housing  develop- 
ments 

Ditde  County  Is  only  the  second  area  in 
Florida  to  get  an  urban  renewal  project  un- 
derway Until  urban  renewal  eot  a  green 
Ueht  from  the  Florida  Supreme  Court,  a 
Tampa  project  was  the  state's  lone  effort  In 
the  field.  The  county  got  it.s  authority  to 
establish  urban  renewal  proJe<^ts  when  the 
Metro  Home  Rule  Charter  was  adopted  Mav 
21.  1957  The  charter  provision  was  later 
Interpreted  by  then-C-«:>unty  Attorney  Darrey 
A  t>nvls  to  give  the  county  exclusive  juris- 
diction  In   the   field. 

But  It  wasn't  until  Feb  9.  1960.  after  the 
Supreme  Court  had  "legalized"  urban  re- 
newal in  Florida  and  the  City  of  Miami  wM 
attempting  to  Inaugurate  a  slum  clearance 
project,  that  Metro  adopted  Its  urban  renewal 
ordinance.  The        0>unty        Commisslcr. 

pr^-mptly  established  a  Metro  Urban  Re- 
newal Agency  and  delegated  to  it  the  powers 
U)  make  adinlnlstratlve  decisions  In  all  ap- 
proved urban  renewal  projects.  The  com- 
mLssion  retained  the  right  to  approve  all 
projects,  land  acquisitions,  final  disposition 
of  land  and  personnel  changes 

EXPRESSWAY  CLAIMED  ACRES 

Planning  for  the  first  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, which  win  ultimately  upnwt  43.000 
persons,  has  been  slow  but  thorough.  Alon« 
the  way.  several  problems  have  interfered 
w'th  the  original  timetable 

Working  with  Miami  Hou.slng  Authority 
officials,  the  Metro  .Urban  Renewal  Aaency 
wa.s  making  plans  for  the  orderly  relocntlon 
of  1  660  families  In  the  first  project  area  when 
the  State  Road  Department  decided  to  accel- 
erate construction  of  the  Interstate  Expr«8»- 
w^y  and  a  giant  interchange  in  the  urban 
renewal  area  Efforts  of  urban  renewal  of- 
flrials  had  to  be  diverted  to  handle  the  Imme- 
dl<ite  relocation  needs  of  274  famlllee  resld- 
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Ing    In    the    path    of    the   expressway 


The 


expressway  Is  claiming  51  of  the  147  acre*  IB 
the  first  project  area  -  For  most  of  the 
families,  eligible  for  public  h.uslng.  ne* 
homes  have  been  found  In  cooperation  wlti 
the  Miami  Housing  Authority 


The  first  $1  million  earmarked  for  land 
acquisition  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency 
will  go  to  purchase  6.66  acre*,  in  a  corner  of 
the  project  Plans  call  for  turning  4  acres 
over  to  an  elementary  school  for  playground 
exDHnslon  with  a  pilot  development  of  35 
dwelling  units  to  be  constructed  on  the  reet 
of  the  land. 

Completion  date  for  the  first  of  the  four 
projects  has  been  set  for  July  30.  1970.  with 
ibe  secorul  project  scheduled  to  begin  about 
]968  A  tentative  completion  date  for  all 
;our  projects  has  been  set  for  the  middle  of 

1976 

COOPERATTVK  FINANCING 

The  cost  of  the  first  project  In  the  $55 
million  program  Is  $17.6  million,  Leff  said 
Sale  of  land  Is  expected  to  bring  In  $3  4  mil- 
lion for  a  net  project  coet  of  $14.1  million 
The  federal  government  will  pay  $9,390,000  of 
ihe  c>.*l.  Leff  continued,  with  local  agencies 
pledged  to  pay  for  the  remaining  $4,695,000. 

I>jc:.l  participation  is  a  cooperative  matter 
between  Metro,  the  Dade  County  School 
Bf'ard  and  the  City  of  Miami,  where  the 
project  is  located.  Metro  will  pay  $1,862,000 
in  cJtsh  plus  $7,000  credit  for  traffic  facilities 
U)  t)e  m.-^talled.  A  credit  of  $1,182,000  has 
been  approved  for  schools  including  con- 
struction of  a  new  $1,036,500  facility  o\it  of 
the  urban  renewal  area  to  serve  children 
from  the  project  Miami  accounts  for  $1,244,- 
t)00  in  credits.  Including  new  streets  and 
water  and  sewer  lines.  $788  (XtO;  supporting 
facilities  such  as  parking,  playgrounds  and 
ron-imunlty  center,  $433,500.  and  the  removal 
of  utility  Unee,  $13,000. 

Helocatlon  costs  of  $750,000  are  being  borne 
entirely  by  a  federal  grant. 

LefT  who  came  to  Miami  from  the  Re- 
development Authority  of  Allegheny  County, 
Pa  .  said 

"I  was  impressed  with  the  Idea  that  this 
was  the  first  urban  renewal  project  of  a  sub- 
stantial size  that  was  not  a  Negro  removal 
project  The  whole  design  Is  for  residential 
occupancy" 

DESIGNED    rOR    PRESENT    RESIDE>JTS 

The  project,  he  continued,  wipes  out  bars. 
lioiiky-tonks,  marginal  businesses  and  slum 
conditions  The  tallest  building  will  be  a 
two-story  structure  for  garden -type  apart- 
mentf 

"It  Is  designed  to  accommodate  the  same 
economic  class  of  people  that  live  In  the 
area  now,"  Leff  said,  "who  can  afford  mod- 
erate income  rentals." 

TTie  first  project  will  thereby  be  able  to 
serve  af  a  housing  source  for  the  people  who 
will  be  cliE])laced  In  the  second  project  area 

Leff  eeeb  none  of  the  problems  of  r&sale 
that  have  pL^igued  many  other  urban  renewal 
projects  throughout  the  country  "Based 
on  inquiries.  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any 
difficulty  In  selling  the  land,"  he  said.  "One 
reason  why  It  Is  not  a  big  problem  In  greater 
Miami  Is  that  this  is  a  glamour  area  and 
developers  know  they  will  get  fine  expostire 
here  ' 

Many  other  metropolitan  areas,  the  urban 
renewal  official  added,  are  stable  or  declining 
!ti  population  "while  Dade  County  Is  ex- 
Puridiug  in  {>opulatlon." 

The  Central  Miami  Redevelopment  Area 
isn't  the  only  urban  renewal  project  that 
^.U  be  undertaken  by  Metro  on  a  countywide 
'Jftsii^  With  its  authority  embracing  all 
twenty-seven  municipalities  In  the  county  a£ 
wen  &e  the  unincorporated  areas,  the  Urban 
Renewal  ,^gency  Is  now  studying  other  sites 
ir-  Hialeah,  Miami  Beach,  Coral  Gables, 
Miami  and  the  unincorporated  areas. 


CrV'IL  RIGHTS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
HOMEOWNER 

Mr    PATTEN.     Mr.    Speaker,    t   ask 
^iii&nimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  title  IV  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966, 
I  must  state  that  such  legislation  is 
totally  destructive  to  the  civil  rights  of 
the  individual  homeowner.  Title  IV  is 
contrary  to  traditional  rules  of  evidence, 
for  it  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  to  the 
homeowner  who  must  show  that  he  has 
not  acted  in  a  discriminatory  manner. 

A  more  distressing  aspect  of  title  IV, 
though,  IS  its  design  to  prohibit  a  man 
from  doing  with  his  property  as  he 
chooses.  Destruction  of  that  freedom  is 
disguised  in  this  legislation  which  pur- 
ports to  give  some  people  equal  oppor- 
tunity. Title  IV  is  intended  to  provide 
equal  opporiumty  in  housing.  Whether 
it  would  accomplish  this  is  questionable, 
but  to  attempt  equal  opportunity  in 
housing  by  depriving  the  homeowner  of 
the  free  and  unimpaired  right  to  con- 
tract for  sale  or  lea.se  of  his  house  as  he 
sees  fit  is  an  injustice  to  everj-  individual. 

I  would  call  attention  to  an  editorial 
from  the  Athens,  Tex.,  Review  of  May  26, 
1966,  entitled  "Is  There  Another  Way?" 
which  I  recommend  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  for  it  reflects  ample  justifica- 
tion for  rejecting  title  IV. 

I  include  this  editorial  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

I  Prom   the  Athens   (Tex.)    Review,  May  26, 

1966] 

IB  THB31X  Another  Wat? 

Owners  r>f  rent  property  are  very  much 
concerned  with  at  least  one  phase  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's   civil   rights  propoeals 

This  Is  the  federal  ban  on  housing  dis- 
crimination which  many  who  own  proi>erly 
and  many  who  handle  real  estate  feel  could 
have  a  most  harmful  effect  on  the  long- 
recognized  rights  of  property  owners 

One  of  the  main  Issues  at  stake  Is 
whether  a  person  has  the  right  to  determine 
whether  he  will  sell  a  piece  of  property,  and 
If  so,  to  whom  he  will  sell  It,  There  Is  the 
problem,  too,  of  whether  he  wlU  retain 
any  right  to  determine  who  he  will  rent  to, 
and  In  fact  whether  he  will  have  to  rent 
vacant  property  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
rent. 

Hearings  have  been  underway  this  week 
before  the  House  Judiciary  subcommittee 
that  is  considering  the  President's  civil 
rights  proposals 

Speaking  before  the  8Vibcomniltt.ee  was 
Alan  L  Emlen  of  Philadelphia  He  repre- 
sents the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Brokers  Among  the  statements  he  made 
was  this: 

"We  are  here  to  raise  our  voices  against 
the  injection  of  the  element  of  legal  com- 
pulsion— of  the  police  expedient — in  the  re- 
lations of  a  homeowner  or  any  other  resi- 
dential property  owner  and  the  one  who 
seeks  to  buy  or  rent  his  projjerty." 

"We  Insist  that  nothing  In  the  federal 
Constitution  gives  to  one  citizen  the  right 
to  acquire  property  from  another  cltlEen 
who  does  not  wish  to  sell  to  him.  regardless 
of  the  reason." 

"Comp>e!llrLg  the  homeowner  or  rental 
owner  of  real  estate  to  enter  Into  a  contract 
with  one  not  of  his  choice  Is  an  affront  to 
the  American  tradition  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract, the  very  tmderplnnlngs  of  which  rest 


on  the  prop>o6itlon  no  American,  without  his 
oonsent.    need    become    an    unwUUng    con- 
tractor with   any   other   i>er8on" 
As    presently    being    cUacus»ed.    the    bill 

would  require  a  property  owner  who  ha* 
property  to  rent  or  sell  to  do  so  without 
discrimination  as  to  race,  creed,  color,  etc. 
This  sovinds  like  a  fine  thing,  but  It  leaves 
all  of  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  property 
owner  to  defend  his  reasons  for  not  selling 
or  renting  to  any  person  who  might  find  out 
he  has  unoccupied   property. 

That  person  could  say.  "I  want  to  rent 
or  buy  your  property"  lif  the  owner  refuted 
to  do  either,  the  man  can  take  him  to 
court,  and  the  government  would  pay  to 
prosecute.  The  property  owner  pays  to 
defend. 

There  are  houses  In  Athens  today  tiiat 
are  vacant  and  tiiey  are  that  way  because 
the  projjerty  owner  wants  them  vacant.  He 
doesn't  want  to  sell  them,  either  Wouldn't 
It  be  something  If  a  man  could  tell  the  owner, 
"I  want  to  rent  that  house.  If  vera  wont 
rent,  I  ■want  to  buy  a^nd  If  you  won't  do 
either.  I'll  take  you  to  court." 

If  you  own  yotir  own  home  and  have  It 
furnished  aJid  should  hi»ve  to  go  away  for  a 
period  of  time,  you  might  chooee  to  rent  it 
Would  you  rent  it  to  Just  anyone''  If  you 
did  you'd  be  a  fool.  You  would  be  dis- 
criminating as  all  get  out  If  you  had  good 
ser^se.  "You'd  pick  a  person  who  would  look 
after  It  at  least  as  well  ae  you  do. 

There  are  people  m  Athens  today  who  own 
property  who  have  It  for  sale.  They  detest 
their  neighbor  who  wants  it  or  they  don't 
care  too  much  for  some  other  person  who  is 
chomping  at  the  bit  to  buy  It.  They  won't 
sell  It  to  them,  and  what's  more,  there 
sh-juldn't  be  any  law  that  says  differently 

There  may  be  some  people  In  a  reeldentlal 
area  who  enjoy  their  gay  parties.  One  de- 
cides to  sen  but  refuse*  to  sell  to  a  minister 
or  teetotaler  so  his  neighbors  can  continue 
to  enjoy  their  favorite  pastime.  How  about 
the  elderly  couple  who  has  a  sick  sister  next 
door?  The  couple  has  to  move  to  another 
town.  They  arc  not  going  to  sell  to  a  noisy 
person  or  Just  anyone  who  might  even  be 
quiet.  "They  will  use  discrimination  in  se- 
lecting a  neighbor  for  sister.  They  may  want 
one  who  will  look  after  her  And  this  is  as 
it  should  be 

People  fthould  have  the  right  to  do  with 
their  property  as  they  choose  and  it  1*  wrong 
for  the  federal  government  to  adopt  laws 
that  would  prohibit  this.  The  law  that  the 
President  wants  is  suppoeed  to  correct  the 
problems  that  face  Negroes  when  they  find 
they  cjinnot  buy  a  house  li;  a  white  section  or 
cannot  rent  an  aprtirtment  that  has  been  all- 
white.  It  may  partially  correct  this,  but  in 
doing  so  it  will  deprive  every  person  who 
owns  property  of  the  right  tC'  rent  to  whom 
they  wish  or  sell  to  whom  they  wish  .  .  . 
or  keep  vacant  the  property  they  wlah  to 
keep  vacant. 

More  would  be  lost  to  the  American  public 
by  such  a  law  than  could  be  gained. 

The  right  to  decide  with  whom  you  will  do 
btislnese,  with  whom  you  will  associate,  with 
whom  you  will  contract  .  .  .  theee  are  things 
that  are  basic  in  a  free  country  and  should 
not  be  victims  to  legislation  that  i*  aimed 
atVorrecting  another  problem. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING 
Mr     PATTEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  tun  proud  to  add  my 
name  to  the  list  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  introduced  'truth  In  packaging" 
legislation.  The  bill  I  am  offering 
today— H.R.  16002— Is  identical  to  H.R. 
15440,  Introduced  on  June  2,  1966,  by  the 
dlatinguiahed  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Stagoirs  1 . 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  join  in  sponsoring  this  legislation, 
which  Is  similar  to  the  bill  for  which 
the  dlstlngushed  and  very  able  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Hart)  has 
worked  so  long  and  hard.  I  am  optimis- 
tic that  Congre.ss  will  Cake  final  action 
on  truth  in  packaKlng  before  the  end  of 
the  1966  session  and  when  it  does,  it*  will 
be  a  great  day  for  the  consumers  of 
America  and  for  Senator  Hart  who  has 
led  the  battle  for  this  legislation. 

When  the  Senate  approved  its  truth- 
In-packaglng  bill  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
it  was  the  culmination  of  a  4-year  cam- 
paign by  Senator  Hart  and  others  for 
Senate  approval  of  the  bill.  I  hope  now 
that  the  House  will  follow  suit  and  ap- 
prove this  legislation 

President  Johnson  has  called  the  truth- 
In-packaging  bill  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  before  the 
Congress  this  year.    I  agree. 

This  bill,  designed  to  prevent  decep- 
tive and  misleading  packaging  and 
labeling.  Is  important  to  every  consumer 
in  the  United  States. 

Recent  sessions  of  Congress  have  been 
variously  described  as  the  "education 
Congress,"  the  "human  rights  Congress," 
the  "health  Congress,"  the  "conserva- 
tion Congress."  If  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congre.ss  should  approve  the 
truth-ln-packaging  legislation,  It  will  win 
for  Itself  the  title  of  "consumer  Con- 
gress." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
support  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  In  his  efforts  to  secure  House 
approval  of  the  truth-ln-packaglng  bill. 


STOP  RACIAI.  HOSTILITY  MAIL 

Mr.  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  TMr.  HelstoskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
and  past  Congresses  have  enacted  msuiy 
measures  to  assure  the  populace  of  the 
United  States  their  civil  rights,  but  have 
we  gone  far  enough  to  curb  the  dissemi- 
nation of  material  which  tends  to  arouse 
the  public  toward  racial  hostility? 

Present  postal  laws  prohibit  the  mail- 
ing of  defamatory,  scurrilous,  and  hbel- 
ous  material,  but  only  when  It  relates  to 
Identifiable  individuals.  As  a  result,  one 
can  put  the  most  outrageoiu  statements 
Into  a  letter,  brochure,  circalar.  or  book 
and  mall  It  to  many  segments  of  our 
society  without  the  fear  of  being  prose- 


cuted for  this  act,  so  long  as  no  Individual 
Is  named  In  this  distribution  of  hate  mall. 

I  fear  that  the  lack  of  prohibition  en- 
ables many  fanatics,  hate  groups,  and 
bigots  to  abuse  ethnic  groups,  religious 
groups,  and  races  through  the  spread  of 
false  propaganda  and  to  fan  the  fires  of 
Intolerance.  The  U.S.  mall  should  not  be 
the  tool  of  the  spread  of  this  hatred  and 
intolerance. 

This  bill  would  plug  this  gap  in  our 
postal  laws  Under  Its  provisions,  the 
Postmaster  General  would  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  proper  to 
withdraw  such  mail  from  being  conveyed 
from  the  sender  to  the  recipient. 

Penalties  are  prescribed  against  those 
who  knowingly  deposit  for  mailing  or 
delivering  any  communication  declared 
to  be  nonmailable,  or  who  knowingly 
takes  any  communication  from  the  malls 
for  the  purpose  of  circulating  it  among 
the  public. 

Outward  demonstrations  are  a  com- 
mon occurrence,  some  due  to  the  dis- 
semination of  .such  hate  material  We 
can  curb  the  spread  of  hatred  by  bar- 
ring this  type  of  propaganda  from  the 
mails.  Congress  in  delaying  action  on 
this  type  of  legislation  can  be  called  a 
party  to  the  spread  of  hate  among  the 
citizens  of  our  great  Nation.  Early  ac- 
tion on  my  proposed  legislation  will  sig- 
nify our  intention  to  disassociate  our- 
selves from  the  laws  which  permit,  or  in 
other  words,  do  not  bar  the  spread  of 
this  matter. 

Unless  we  take  immediate  positive  ac- 
tion to  prevent  the  u§e  of  the  malls  for 
this  purpose,  we  can  look  forward  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  will  be  u.sed 
more  and  more  to  get  this  hate  matter 
to  the  public.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  It  will  be  a  problem  to  determine 
just  what  is  hate  mail  and  what  is  not. 
But,  In  the  long  run.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Post  Office  can  set  up  the  guidelines  and 
can  be  a  great  factor  In  keeping  our 
mails*  free  of  racist,  ethnic  and  religious 
bigoted  communications. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  in 
these  days  of  turmoil  and  antagonism 
toward  our  fellow  man  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  take  action  on  it  before 
the  end  of  the  current  session. 


STREET  LIGHTING   AND   CRIME 

Mr.  PATTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  FarnsleyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rapid  growth  of  crime  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency has  become  a  subject  of  in- 
creasing concern  to  us  all  in  recent  years 

I  have  long  believed  there  was  a  defi- 
nite correlation  between  street  lighting 
and  crime  and  that  adequate  lighting  In 
our  cities  and  towns  would  do  much  to 
combat  this  problem. 

For  the  past  year  I  have  been  distrib- 
uting to  public  officials  and  civic  leaders 
in  our  largest  cities  copies  of  a  report 
that  was  prepared  at  my  request  by  the 


Library  of  Congress  which  confirms  the 
effective  use  of  brighter  lights  as  a  crime 
deterrent,  as  well  as  an  important  factor 
in  reducing  traffic  accidents. 

The  response  to  this  distribution  has 
been  most  gratifying.  I  have  received  a 
great  deal  of  general  informational 
material  on  the  benefits  of  lighting  as 
well  at  data  on  how  various  communi- 
ties have  acted  to  promote  better  lighting 
programs  in  their  cities. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  information 
I  have  received  with  my  colleagues  and 
plan  to  place  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  informative  letters  in  the  Con- 
gressional RicORD  from  time  to  time 

Among  the  most  helpful  responses 
were  those  from  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, and  I  would  like  to  include  one  of 
these  in  the  Record  today  Following  is 
a  letter  and  article  written  by  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Farrand,  chief  of  police,  Lewiston, 
Maine; 

Police  Departme.vt, 
City  of  Leiciston.  Maine 
Hon  Charles  P  Fabnslet. 
House  of  Representatii'cs, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Sih:  I  received  your  correspondence 
relative  to  lighting  and  could  not  help  to  be 
a  bit  ainu«ed  at  the  parallel  of  our  thinking. 

Tills  pa«t  montli.  I  was  contacted  by  the 
president  of  the  Maine  Chiefs  of  Police  As- 
sociation who  requested  that  I  submit  an  ar- 
ticle for  releaae  in  "The  Maine  Tovt-nsman" 
upon  some  subject  related  to  the  field  of  law 
enforcement. 

I  chose  for  the  topic  of  my  subject.  "Light- 
ing as  It  relates  to  the  Incidence  of  Crime" 
and  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  for  your 
information. 

I  have  long  been  a  proponent  of  better 
lighting  and  have  seen  Its  effects  In  many 
areas  during  my  twenty-seven  years  In  the 
field  of  law  enforcement 

The  City  of  Lewiston  haa  a  population  of 
4.3,000  people  and  Ita  sister  city.  Auburn,  a 
population  of  at>out  21.000  and  It  serves  t 
conglomerate  population  of  surrounding 
cities  and  town  of  an  additional  40.000  people 
I  point  this  out  to  make  you  aware  of  th« 
type  of  area  vrtth  .which  we  deal  as  a  law 
enforcement  unit. 

The  city  In  the  pajt  ten  year.s  hus  sprawled 
along  the  arterial  routes  In  the  form  of 
shopping  plasaa.  etc  ConsequP!)tly.  the  ex- 
tending of  coverage  along  these  arterial*  has 
made  It  Impveratlve  that  mobile  equipment 
be  applied  In  the  most  Judicious  manner,  so 
that  sectirlty  can  l>€  given  to  the  person* 
and  property  existing  there. 

Oood  lighting  along  these  routea  has  made 
our  law  enforcement  Job  that  much  easier 
and  Is.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest 
deterrents  to  crime  that  exists 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  article  I  pre- 
pared for  "The  Maine  Townsman'    and  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find  It  self  explanatory  and  of 
some  use  In  your  pursuit  of  this  subject 
Sincerely. 

John  H.  Pakrand. 

Chief  ot  Folic* 


LicHTiNO  AS  It  relates  to  the  INCIDENCI  Of 
Ckime 

For  many  years.  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  evaluate  situations  from  a  oom- 
mmilty  standpoint,  where  Inadequate  light- 
ing of  areas  has  been  the  prtmiirv  cause  of 
pilferage  from  motor  vehicles,  breaks  Into 
business  house*,  and  crimes  against  personi 

The  incidence  of  these  types  of  crime* 
usually  has  the  common  Ingredient  of  "co«r 
of  darkness"  It  Is  obvious  that  this  factor 
Is  considered  by  the  perpretrat.Jr  of  the  crtm* 
to  protect  hlB  Identity  and  afford  him  KJ^Jf 
concealment  so  that  his  act  will  go  ujm»- 
tected. 
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streets,  alleys  and  warehouses  are  often 
the  targets  of  crimes  against  property  and 
»re  often  located  In  the  raUroad  yards  and 
adjacent  areas,  where  there  Is  very  little 
nopulatlon.  so  that  the  criminal  can  complete 
bjj  act  without  danger  of  being  observed 
thus  making  hU  position  more  secure  against 
apprehension. 

Today's  society  Is  composed  of  television 
watcherf,  to  a  great  degree  and  neighbor- 
hood checks  are  less  likely  to  turn  up  wit- 
nesses that  might  Identify  a  suspect  with 
the  oc.  urance  that  Is  being  Investigated  and 
this  makes  the  follow  up  Investigation  a  great, 
deal  more  difficult. 

Consequently.  Police  Departments  are 
forced  to  rely  on  Intensified  patrol  of  theee 
areas  and  the  normal  security  measures  of 
building  InspecUon  in  the  form  of  checking 
points  of  egress  Into  the  buildings  that  they 
are  obliged  to  protect  In  the  method  used. 

The  individual  offlcer  relies  to  some  degree 
on  a  hand  light  to  check  out  these  places 
of  business,  but  this  type  of  an  aid  does  not 
nearly  elimlmite  the  darkened  axeae,  in  which 
a  pereun  with  an  Intent  to  commit  a  crime, 
might  lurk  In  waiting  till  the  offlcer  has 
passed  through  the  particular  area  In  which 
he  has  chosen  to  do  his  deed 

In  looking  over  these  conditions  with  the 
thought  In  mind  of  eliminating  potential, 
crunlnallv  attractive,  darkened  areas  It  seems 
obvious  that  one  of  the  greatest  Ux>ls  of  law 
enforcement  Is  light  Recommendations,  to 
those  whose  property  Is  attacked,  that  they 
Install  lighting  devices  to  brlght«n  up  these 
a.'-eas.  I  believe,  will  do  a  great  deal  to  ellml- 
r.;ite  the  problem.  ^ 

This  will  also  afford  Police  Offloers  assigned 
to  motor  and  foot  patrols  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfill  their  obligations  In  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property  against 
at  tacit 

ObserviiUon  is  one  of  the  principle  func- 
tions of  the  law  enforcement  officers  and  cer- 
tainly all  of  the  assistance  that  can  be  m.;ide 
available  In  making  him  a  more  valii.'ible 
Instniment  In  .serving  this  end  should  be 
afforded  htm  Adequate  lighting  will  surely 
be  of  great  aid  In  securing  this  end  result. 


ALMOST  A  WHOLE  LOAF  FOR 
LABOR 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  FarnsleyI  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  remark.<;  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minimum  wage  bill  passed  by  the  House 
ha.s  obtained  a  recommendation  by  the 
Loui.s\1lle  Times. 

Neither  the  administration  nor  orga- 
nized labor  received  everything  origi- 
nally sought  In  the  measure,  t'le  news- 
paper comments.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Times  says  In  an  editorial  that  the  de- 
layed scheduling  of  the  second  round 
wage  increase  seems  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  extension  of  coveraee 
to  more  than  7  million  additional 
workers 

All  In  aJl,  the  Times  says,  organized 
labor  apparently  has  gained  ground  In 
the  bill  sent  to  the  Senate.  And  It  adds 
the  belief  that  the  country's  interests 
have  been  served. 

Since  it  discusses  a  subject  of  consid- 
erable interest,  I  offer  this  editorial  from 


the  Louisville  Times  of  May  28,  1966,  for 
the  Record  : 

I  From   the  Louisville  Tlme«,  May  28,   1966] 
Ai-MOST  A  Whole  1x>at  roa  LABom 

Neither  the  administration  nor  organized 
labor  received  quite  all  they  wanted  in  the 
Hotise-approved  minimum  wage  bill.  But 
what  they  got  was  far  more  than  what  they 
were  denied 

The  House  bill  puts  the  wage  floor,  now 
«1.25.  at  $140  starting  Feb  1,  with  an  In- 
crease to  »1  60  on  Feb.  1.  1969.  The  labor- 
admlnlstratlon  plan  had  called  for  the  sec- 
ond Increase  to  take  effect  Feb    1.  1968 

Tliat  years  delay,  however,  seems  Inslg- 
nlficaxit  when  compared  with  what  the  bill 
provides  In  the  way  of  additional  coverage: 
more  than  seven  million  more  workers,  which 
would  bring  the  total  covered  by  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  nearly  37  million. 
For  the  first  time,  coverage  would  be  ex- 
tended to  employes  of  larger  farms,  laundries, 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  hospitals,  transit 
systems,  and  other  hirers  of  labor,  Including 
the  federal  goverruneni 

The  bill  now  goei  to  the  Senate,  where 
prospects  of  Its  passage,  perhape  with  even 
more  liberal  terms,  are  believed  to  be  good 
So  organized  labor,  which  has  not  had  much 
to  sing  victory  songs  about  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  apparently  has  a  winner  at  last. 
And  on  this  Issue,  we  believe  the  country's 
interests,  too,  have  been  served  by  the  House 


IP    THE    CITIES    CANNOT    OR    \^1LL 
NOT   ACT 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Loul.sville  Times  is  commendatory  of 
President  .Johnson's  proposal  to  make 
slum  districts  in  otherwise  healthy  cities 
eligible  for  aid  from  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

EDA  was  established  to  stimulate  busi- 
ness development  in  areas  of  low  income 
and  high  unemployment.  But  the  news- 
pajjer  notes  that  there  are  gaps  in  the 
scope  of  its  activities  For  Instance, 
pockets  of  severe  depression  exist  in  some 
cities  in  which  the  overall  level  of  Income 
and  employment  is  high. 

These  are  the  gaps  which  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  fill. 

Some  may  deplore  the  growing  In- 
fluence of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Times  says  in  an  editorial.  But  It  ap- 
propriately adds  that  here  is  an  example 
of  the  Federal  Government's  effort  to  do 
what  local  governments  either  cannot  or 
will  not  do  for  themselves. 

I  .submit  this  editorial  from  the  Louis- 
ville   Times    of   May    26,    1966,    for   the 
Record: 
(Prom,   the  Louisville  Times,   May   26.   19661 

Ir  THE  CrriES  Cannot  or  Wn.L  Not  Act 

The  Economic  Development  Administration 
was  set  up  late  last  year  as  a  replacement 
for  the  none-too-succeasftil  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration.  Its  purpose:  to  assist 
through  loans  and  grants,  business  develop- 
ment In  areas  of  low  lncom.e  and  high  unem- 
ployment ^ 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  work  EDA  get* 
Into    U   the  «18,000   grant  It  approved   last 


February  to  complete  a  project  started  by 
Splndletop  Research  of  Lexington  for  the 
state  of  Kentucky  and  the  American  Restau- 
rant China  CouncU.  The  goal  Is  to  prodiice 
chlnaware  much  stronger  than  that  now 
available  If  the  project  Is  sucecssfvil  EDA 
said  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  it  should  be  a 
boon  for  the  clay  mining  industry  In  Western 
Kentucky 

Last  November,  shortly  after  EDA  had 
been  set  up,  the  agency  announced  a  list  of 
1.280  areas  (counties,  high  unemployment 
districts  sections  with  severe  population 
losses,  and  Indian  reservations'  It  had  found 
eligible  to  seek  assistance  They  Included  a 
total  papulation  of  some  50  million,  and 
every  stale  had  at  least  one  qualifying  area 
Between  76  and  80  Kentucky  counties  were 
Included  Since  then  the  list  hag  been  ex- 
tended 

That  provides  an  extraordlntirily  wide  scope 
for  EDA'g  activities  but  there  are  some  ob- 
vsous  gups  For  example,  in  some  cities  In 
which  the  overall  Income  and  employment 
level  Is  high,  pockets  of  severe  depression 
might  exist  As  b  matter  of  cold  fact  they  do 
exist  In  almost  every  large  city,  no  matter 
how  prosperous  Its  average  citizen  Is. 

ixjs  Angeles,  New  "Vork  City.  Chicago — 
these  are  the  most  obviotie  sttidlee  In  con- 
trast. Each  has  within  It*  city  llmlU  both 
great  wealth  and  at  lea£t  a  relative  degree 
ol  poverty  Moreover,  as  more  and  more  of 
the  middle  class  flee  the  cities  for  the  suburbs, 
f^  they  are  doing  In  New  York.  Los  Angeles, 
and  Chicago  each  city's  ability  to  care  for  Its 
own  poor  la  to  that  degree  dlmlnUhed. 

It  is  this  gap  which  President  Johnson 
this  week  proposed  to  flil.  He  asked  CongreM 
to  make  siiom  districts  In  otherwise  economi- 
cally healthy  cities  eligible  for  EDA  asstst- 
ance.  Under  the  proposal,  "urban  develop- 
ment areas"  having  a  population  of  150.000 
or  more  might  become  eligible.  Thlrty-fotir 
areas  In  32  cities  are  likely  candidates  for  this 
aid  If  Congress  approves  the  plan. 

This  1»  of  course  another  example  of  the 
growing  influence  of  the  federal  government 
on  local  matters,  and  some  may  deplore  It 
on  philosophic  grounds  But  by  the  same 
token  It  also  Is  another  example  of  the  fed- 
eral govemn.ent'B  effort  to  do  what  local 
governments  either  cannot  or  will  not  do  fOT* 
themBclves  Those  who  deplore  tiave  some 
obligation  to  propose  an  lUt^rnatlve. 


RED  LIGHT  ON  THE  TRACK  FOR 
'  GELDZAHLER  &  CO 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  arts  and  humanities  legislation 
passed  the  House  on  September  15,  1965, 
I  supported  that  biU.  At  the  same  time, 
I  pointed  out  that  there  were  disquiet- 
ing problems  which  might  arise  from 
Improper  Implementation  of  this  legis- 
lation.   I  said : 

It  does  represent  government  intervention 
In  a  delicate  and  sensitive  area.  It  does 
Involve  the  expenditure  of  money  and  the 
creation  of  jobs  on  the  basis  of  Individual 
taste  and  private  opinion.  It  represents  a 
change  In  the  manner  In  which  the  arte  and 
humanities  have  been  sponiored,  eupvpwted 
and  developed  In  the  past. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  even  that  of  modem  France 
are  aware  of  the  frustratloos  an<l  deflclenelee 
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which  Inhere  In  bureaucratic  administration 
of  the  arts.  Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
thlM  would  be  the  object  of  the  ezcutors 
of  this  legislation  or  even  the  necessary  re- 
sult, but  we  must  be  aware  of  and  guard 
against  this  danger  which  may  come  from 
operation  by  committees  and  boards  with 
public  financing.  Unsatisfactory  and  even 
brutal,  mercenary  and  rapacious  as  our  pres- 
ent system  may  be.  nevertheless  It  has  the 
harsh  benehts  of  a  sort  of  Jungle  competi- 
tion and  has  produced  freshness  and  growth 
and  dazzling  beauty  along  with  the  tasteless, 
tawdry  and  vulgar  thai  come  Inevitably  from 
the  freedom  of  expression  that  is  part  of 
our  present  system. 

If,  however,  we  have  Government  assist- 
ance, but  not  Intervention;  If  we  have  sup- 
port but  not  control.  If  we  have  stimulation 
but  not  participation,  then  we  shall  have 
constructive  action  li^  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Nation. 

I  am  sori-y  to  say  that  from  news  stories 
It  Eippears  that  a  recent  foray  by  Henry 
Oeldzahler  at  the  Vemce  Biennale  has 
underlined  the  dangers  involved  In  ill- 
considered  government  support  of  indi- 
vidual artists  or  particular  movements. 
Since  Mr.  GeldzaJiler  Is  consultant  on 
the  visual  arts  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  was  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner at  the  Biennale.  his  actions 
carried  far  more  weight  and  significance 
than  those  of  a  private  citizen  or  even 
an  individual  agent  They  also  have 
disquieting  implications  for  the  future 
if  continued. 

An  article  by  Hilton  Kramer  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  June 
18.  1966,  set  forth  these  'machinations' 
in  detail. 

Certainly  the  Stat*  Department  pol- 
icy should  not  be  flaunted  In  a  case  of 
this  sort  nor  the  opinion  of  the  Smith- 
sonian. 

Perhaps  it  Is  just  as  well  that  this  sort 
of  happening  has  talcen  place  early  in 
the  history  of  Federal  support  of  the 
arts  since  It  will  provide  an  object  lesson 
for  the  future 

The  article  by  Mr.  Kramer  follows: 

ABT        VCNICE     MACHtNATION.S DENUNCIATION 

or  BlENNAi.E'9  JtTRY  SYSTEM  THOtJOHT  PART 
or    LICHTXNSTICIN    BoOM 

(By  Hilton  Kramer) 

Venick.  Italy,  June  15.— Those  who  look 
to  the  Venice  Biennale  for  a  large  admixture 
of  controversy,  politics  and  sheer  gossip  to 
go  wltn  tbe  unending  exhibitions  of  painting 
and  sculpture  have  not  been  dls&ppolnted  by 
thl«  yew's  proceedings.  At  the  center  of  the 
controversy  are  the  American  repreaentatlves 
who  are  repeating  their  feat  of  two  years  ago 
by  BtLrrlng  up  a  maximum  of  F>olltlcal  as  well 
as  artistic  excitement. 

Henry  OeldBahler.  a  curator  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  'york  and  the 
United  States  commissioner  at  the  Biennale 
who  aelectsd  the  works  of  the  four  American 
artists  showing  here — Helen  Prankenthaler. 
Ellsworth  Kelly.  Roy  Llchtensteln  and  Jules 
Olltokl — took  the  occasion  of  a  press  recep- 
tion at  the  American  Pavilion  yesterday  to 
denounce  the  whole  system  of  Juries  and 
prlB«a  that  turns  the  opening  days  of  the 
espoMltlon  Into  a  political  carnival. 

In  a  itatament  thftt  visibly  discomforted 
officials  from  the  National  Collection  of  Pine 
Arts  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  when 
this  year  is  sponsoring  the  American  Pavilion 
under  Its  International  art  program.  Mr. 
Oeldzahler  declared  that  "No  committee  or 
Jury  no  matter  how  constituted  can  proclaim 
a«ath*tlc  quality  The  prize  and  Jury  sys- 
tMXk  must  be  abandoned" 


Behind  Mr.  Geldzahler's  denunciation  of 
"the  mechanics  and  politics  of  prizes"  at  the 
Biennale  lay  what  looks  to  many  observers 
here  like  a  steamroller  movement  to  capture 
the  first  prize  lor  Mr.  Llchtensteln.  the  only 
American  pop  artist  represented  in  the  Bien- 
nale. Mr.  Oeldzahler.  who  has  been  closely 
associated  with  p)op  art  as  a  patron,  critic 
and  evangelist  of  Che  movement  In  New  York, 
Is  apparently  concerned  with  disavowing  any 
personal  role  in  this  etfort  to  win  first  place 
for  Mr.  Llchtensteln.  Insisting  that  the  four 
American  artists  he  selected  for  Venice  are 
all  equally  "serious,  weighty  and  worthy  of 
international  exposure. 

Mr  Oeldzahler  issued  his  statement,  in  an 
appareiU  attempt  to  counteract  the  impres- 
sion that  the  American  show  was  designed 
simply  as  a  set-up  for  the  one  pop  artist  in 
the  group.  All  but  Mr.  Llchtensteln  are  ab- 
stract painters. 

Certainly  the  campaign  for  Mr.  Llchten- 
steui  seems  well  organized.  The  bookshops 
here  are  prominently  displaying  a  brlglit  and 
hastily  produced  illustrated  multilingual 
paperback  anthology  of  critical  writings  on 
Mr.  Llchtensteln's  work  by  enthuslasU  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  Is  the  only 
work  on  an  American  artist  to  be  found  on 
display.  Three  international  art  Journals 
featuring  Mr.  Llchtensteln  on  their  covers. 
Art  Artforuni  (American).  Art  and  Artists 
(English),  and  Metro  (Italian),  are  very 
much  In  evidence,  as  Is  a  fourth.  Art  Inter- 
natlonal  by  an  American.  The  last  contains 
an  article  on  Mr  Llchtensteln  by  Otto  Hahn. 
the  French  critic,  and  has  nothing  about  the 
other  Americans  showing  here. 

At  yesterday's  press  reception  the  only  man 
acting  as  a  host  In  the  American  Pavilion  was 
Leo  Castelli.  Mr  Llchtensteln  s  New  York 
dealer  and  the  man  generally  credited  with 
"arranging"  the  prize  for  Robert  Rauschen- 
berg  two  years  ago.  Holding  forth  in  the 
room  devoted  to  Mr.  Llchtensteln's  paintings, 
with  cameras  clicking  and  questions  coming 
In  a  half-dozen  liuiguages,  Mr.  Castelli  was 
clearly  a  master  of  the  situation.  Compared 
to  the  crowd  straining  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
Uchtenstelns  or  a  word  with  Mr.  Castelli.  the 
rooms  devoted  to  Miss  P'rankenthaler,  Mr. 
Kelly  and  Mr.  Olitskl  were  Islands  of  p>eace 
and  quiet.  At  the  end  of  the  morning's  hec- 
tic activity  Mr.  Castelli  declared  himself 
"very  pleased  "  with  the  way  things  were  go- 
ing. 

A  good  deal  less  pleased  were  the  .American 
officials  who  could  be  heard  actively  trying  to 
dissuade  Mr  Oeldzahler  from  releasing  his 
attack  on  the  Biennale  Jury  system  Orig- 
inally, Mr  Oeldzahler  had  planned  to  read 
his  prepared  statement  to  the  assembly  of 
Journalists,  artists,  dealers  and  visiting  dig- 
nitaries, but  he  was  discouraged  from  doing 
this  by  various  Smithsonian  officials  and 
State  Department  repreeentatlves.  He  sim- 
ply handed  out  mimeographed  copies  of  his 
statement.  Later  Mr.  Oeldzahler  read  his 
statement  before  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  television  cameras  and  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  from  this  repwrter  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  acting  In  response  to 
the  visible  campaign  building  up  on  Mr. 
Llchtensteln's  behalf. 

Both  the  Smithsonian  and  State  Depart- 
ment representatives  apF>ear  to  be  embarras- 
sed by  what  they  regard  as  Mr.  Geldzahler's 
breach  of  diplomatic  courtesy.  One  also  has 
the  impression  that  the  Smithsonian  officials 
would  not  in  the  least  mind  bringing  home 
a  first  prize  from  Venice  so  long  as  they  are 
themaelves  not  directly  Involved  In  the 
machlnatlona  of  prlaeglvlng 

Despite  the  machinations  on  Mr.  Lichen- 
stein's  behalf,  however,  the  feeling  here  la 
that  no  American  wtu  be  allowed  to  capture 
a  top  award  thla  year.  Resentment  over  the 
award  to  Mr.  Rauschenber  two  years  ago  still 
runs  high  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
Jury,  on  which  the  United  States  Is  not  rep- 


resented this  year,  will  want  to  risk  another 
scandal. 

Rumor  persists  that  the  first  prize  is  Ukely 
to  go  either  to  Lucio  Fontana,  the  Italian 
artist  who  exhibited  at  the  Walker  Art  Cen- 
ter In  Minneapolis  last  whiter,  or  to  the 
French  sculptor  Etlenne  Martin.  One  also 
hears  some  mention  of  the  French  pop  artist 
Martial  Raysse.  whose  exhibition  In  the 
French  pavilion  Includes  a  pop  portrait  oJ 
Mr.  Oeldzahler  and  of  Oyvlnd  Pahlstronin, 
the  Swedish  pop  artist.  The  prizes  will  be 
announced  Saturday. 


CREATION   OF   A   DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink)  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now.  I  have  made  it  my  special  con- 
cern to  inquire  into  the  law  and  regula- 
tions by  which  the  Federal  Government 
oversees  the  operation  of  air  tran.sportay. 
tion  to  and  from  the  State  of  Hawaii 

Hawaii  is  an  island  State.  It  imports 
virtually  ever>-  necessity  of  life  by  sea 
and  air.  Without  the  free  and  most 
economic  and  inexpensive  air  transporta- 
tion, its  position  as  a  rapidly  growing 
and  economically  strong  segment  of  our 
Nation  would  be  precarious  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Our  fastest  growing  and  strongest  pri- 
vate industry,  tourism,  is  wholly  depend- 
ent on  fast  and  inexpensive  air  trans- 
portation to  maintain  its  vigor.  The  new 
research  and  development  industries 
that  have  been  moving  into  Hawaii  have 
relied  to  a  large  extent  on  the  fact  that 
air  transport  provides  ready  and  rela- 
tively inexpensive  service  between 
Hawaii  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Hawaii's  very  prospects  for  continued 
growth — both  in  population  and  living 
standards — rest  mainly  on  the  .same  fact 
Indeed,  the  mundane  matter  of  trans- 
portation between  the  mainland  and 
Hawaii  has  become  of  vital  Importance 
in  such  decisions  as  whether  Hawaii  stu- 
dents should  travel  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  for  their  education  and  whether 
students  from  other  States  should  par- 
take of  the  ever-increasing  offerings  of 
our  own  University  of  HawsUl. 

A.S  air  technology  has  advanced.  Ha- 
waii has  been  in  the  forefront  of  devel- 
opment of  air  cargo  and  pa.ssengcr  serv- 
ice innovations.  These  in  turn  have  led 
to  developmeiit  of  new  patterns  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  both  between  the  State's 
islands  and  between  those  islands  and  the 
mainland.  I  need  only  ate  the  recent 
spectacular  growth  of  tourism  as  a  major 
economic  endeavor  of  Hawaii's  neighbor 
islands  to  fwint  up  the  revolutionary 
changes  that  Improved  techniques  of  air 
travel  have  brought  to  my  State. 

Scientists  who  only  a  few  years  ago 
considered  Hawaii  too  distant  from  the 
great  centers  of  learning  in  the  older  sec- 
tions of  the  country  now  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  locating  themselves  in  Hatr^. 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  lnt«- 
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iPTtual  refreshment  they  desire  and  need     Nation  and  Its  Government  have  been 


concerned  with  development  of  strong, 
coordinated  and  equitable  national 
transportation  policy. 

Yet.  I  have  become  heartened  in  recent 
weeks  by  the  appearance  of  new  hope 
that  our  national  trarxsportation  program 
will  grow  into  an  Integrated  and  equitable 
system  under  which  Hawaii  can  live  and 
grow  in  contentment. 

President  Johnson   has  proposed   the 
establishment  oi  a  new  Federal  Depart- 
Idea.s  that  once  had  to  travel  slowly     ment  of  Transiwrtation, 
across  our  mother   continent   now   are         This  Department   would  draw  under     portation    policy    and    regulation    as 
cross-fertilized  almost  instantly  by  inter-     one  guiding  agency  the  functions  of  the     pvi.stj;  trvdav. 
continental  contact  and  the  fresh,  young     Bureau  of  Roads,  the  Federal  Aviation 
point  of  view  that  we  in  the  Pacific  offer     Agency,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Mari- 
our  fellow  Americans.  time  Administration,  as  well  as  several 

A  vigorous  and  lively  Hawaiian  cloth-     minor  transportation  agencies.    It  would 

over    the    scattered    promotional 


is  but  a  few  hours  away 

Working  people  to  whom  a  vacation  In 
Hawaii  was  but  a  wistful  dream  a  few 
years  ago  now  plan  routinely  to  spend 
their  annual  rest  periods  in  our  islands. 

Tropical  fruits  that  once  were  expen- 
sive raniies  in  the  cities  of  the  northern 
inainland  now  are  flown  routinely  to 
supcimaikets  everywhere,  for  sale  at 
prices  far  below  what  they  once  required 
to  make  their  shipment  profitable 


Prom  this  beginning  can  come  a  fanly 
national  program  of  transportation 
policy  that  is  fair  to  everj-  sector  of  our 
economy,  every  section  of  our  geography, 
and  everv-  Interest  In  our  Nation. 

Prom  it  also  can  come  the  great  strides 
in  technical  achievement,  in  safety,  in 
economy  and  m  efficiency  that  we  a.?  a 
Nation — and  Hawaii  as  a  State — must 
have  to  continue  to  prow  and  prosper 

I  am  determined  to  continue  my  ef- 
forts to  assure  Hawaii  the  most  equitable 
treatment  available  under  Federal  trans- 


iiu'  Indu.sti-y  now  outfits  the  cities  of  the 
east  With  .sixjrtswear.  The  great  cultural 
ori^amzations  of  the  east  now  bring  to 
the  Island.s  the  finest  in  dance,  art  and 
thtaler.  I'ecciving  in  return  the  gaiety 
and  innovative  charm  of  Hawaii  and  its 
multiracial  heritage. 

Becau.se  of  all  this,  it  is  essential  that 
Hawaii  shaie  equitably  in  our  national 
transportation  jKilicies.  Only  If  Hawaii 
can  come  on  equal  terms  to  the  agencies 
that  regulate  and  underlie  our  national 
transportation  systems  can  it  continue  to 
build  on  these  .so-promising  beginnings. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time. 
a*  I  say.  with  an  investigation  into  the 
iramework  of  transportation  policy  that 
re*;ulates  how  Hawaii  fares  under  this 
Federal  regulation,  specifically  as  regards 
air  transportation  policy. 

I  have  .searched  the  law  and  studied 
me  rej-'ulatlons  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board 

My  concern  grew  as  I  discovered  that 
;n  some  ways  Hawaii  apparently  did  not 
receive  what  would  be  regarded  as  equi- 
table treatment. 

When  half-fare  plans  for  youiig.slers 
were  put  into  effect  by  some  trans-na- 
tional air  carriers,  for  example.  I  was 
distre.ssed  to  find  that  flights  between 
Hawaii  and  the  west  coast  were  not  in- 
cluded It  was  only  after  considerable 
urging  that  carriers  were  persuaded  to 
end  this  di.scnmination. 

I  havjj  given  considerable  thought  to 
pas.sible  remedies  to  this  intolerable  situ- 
atior.. 

Aifiong  those  that  I  considered  was 
a  drastic  revision  of  the  Federal  law  gov- 
ernint:  the  CAB. 

I  al.so  gave  intensive  scrutiny  to  the 
possibility  of  taking  these  matters  di- 
rectly to  the  CAB. 

I  found,  however,  that  the  corpus  of 
law  and  quasi-legal  regulation  that  has 
grown  up  through  the  years  now  affects 
so  many  interests — legitimate  interests. 
I  hasten  to  add— that  only  the  most 
searching  and  delicate  and  time-con- 
suming action  by  the  Congress  could 
fairly  and  equitably  redirect  its  thrust. 

And  the  necessary  status  of  the  CAB 
as  an  independent  regulatory-  agency  is 
such  that  one  cannot  with  propriety  in- 
tervene in  its  proceedings  because  virtu- 
ally every  matter  before  it  bears  directly 
Oh  the  activities  of  private  concerns 


take 

functions  of  several  regtilator>-  agencies. 
It  would  be  responsible  for  the  safety 
functions  now  administered  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

It  would  set  up  a  new  independent 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 

All  of  this  v.-ould  go  far  toward  carrj'- 
ing  out  the  stated  intent  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  implement  national  transporta- 
tion policies  conducive  to  fast.  safe,  and 
efficient  transportation  at  low  cost  and 
in  the  public  interest. 

There  is  also,  in  the  proposal  as  set 
forth  in  the  President's  message,  a  way 
of  moving  toward  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems I  have  stressed. 

"While  the  CAB  would  retain  its  air- 
line subsidy  program,  the  Secretary  of 
Transi>ortalion  would  be  given  the  duty 
of  developing  principles  and  criteria  for 
the  CAB  to  consider  in  making  its  deci- 
sions. 

In  other  words,  there  would  be  avail- 
able a  tribunal,  not  preoccupied  with  the 
day-to-day  adjudication  of  individual 
cases  and  the  .safeguarding  of  individual 
interests,  to  which  the  State  of  Hawaii  or 
any  other  State  could  apply  for  redress 
of  any  inequities. 

The  promise  inherent  in  this  proposal 
is  buttressed  by  the  contemplated  duty 
of  the  department  to  develop  national 
transportation  policies  and  programs  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  their  im- 
plementation. And  it  is  reinforced  by 
the  proposed  departmental  function  of 
setting  standards  and  criteria  for  the 
formulation  and  economic  evaluation  of 
proposals  for  the  investment  of  "Federal 
funds  111  transportation  facilities  or 
equipment. 

Legislation  embodying  this  far-reach- 


it 
exists  today. 

At  the  same  time.  I  shall  work  un- 
ceasingly to  bring  to  reality  this  new- 
concept  "of  a  nationally  based,  integrated 
framework  within  which  such  policy  can 
be  applied  with  equal  force  and  eflect  on 
all  our  country  at  the  same  time  as  the 
entire  national  effort  is  directed  toward 
refinlnp  and  improving  our  total  irans- 
portation  structure. 


NEED  FOR  MORTGAGE  MONEY 
AVAILABILITY'  TO  PREVENT 
HOUSING  SLUMP 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  FascillI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
housing  industry  is  one  of  such  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  economy  of 
the  country  that  everv-thing  possible 
must  be  done  to  assure  Its  continued 
vitality. 

There  have  been  indications  that  the 
tight  money  period  through  which  we 
are  passing  has  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  industry.  In  fact,  the  Commerce 
Department  recently  reported  that 
housing  starts  last  month  fell  to  their 
lowest  point  in  nearly  3 '2  years.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  steps  that  are  necessarj- 
to  reverse  that  condition  and  to  prevent 
it  from  becoming  a  long-pull  trend  must 
be  taken  as  soon  as  possible.  "What  is 
obviously  needed  is  to  rapidly  inject 
more  resources  into  the  mortgEige  money 
market. 

I  have,  therefore,  joined  in  cospon- 
sorship  of  a  bill  to  remedy  this  situation 
and  am  urging  the  leadership  in  the 
Congress  to  speed  floor  action  on  the 


original  measure,  H.R  15639,  which  was 
Ing  and  much-needed  concept  has  been  reported  out  of  the  House  Banking  and 
introduced  in  both  Houses  of  the  Con-     Currency    Committee    last    Wednesday. 


gress.  has  been  the  subject  of  hearings 
and  is  under  consideration  by  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

I  am  most  confident  that,  should  it  be 
enacted,  the  proposed  Federal  Depstrt- 
ment  of  Transportation  would  be  truly 


Tliat  bill  increases  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
to  make  an  additional  $2  billion  avail- 
able to  the  mortgage  money  market. 
Access  to  such  funds  would  alleviate  the 
tight  money  condition  which  results  in 


a  key  to  the  solution  of  those  problems    reduced   construction   and   the   conse 


of  equity  in  the  administration  of  trans- 
portation policy  to  which  I  have  applied 
myself. 
And  I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  Con- 


The  breadth  of  the  problem  and  its  gress,  in  its  wisdom,  will  give  Its  ap- 
complexity  are  made  readily  apparent  proval  to  this  legislation  in  a  compre- 
when  we  note  that  for  two  decades  the     hensive.  reasonable  and  workable  form. 


quent  curtailment  of  housing  availabil- 
ity to  prospective  homeowners. 

I  realize  that  this  legislaUon  maj-  be 
more  of  a  palliUve  than  a  cure-all — but 
if  It  will  keep  the  housing  patient  well 
or  bring  it  through  a  crisis,  that  is  pre- 
cisely  what  we  should   presently   seek. 
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And  this  action  which  is  advocated  by 
both  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
should  be  taken  now  without  awaiting 
ultimate  action  on  the  related  tight 
money  problems.  Including  the  Interest 
rate  wars  between  different  types  of 
lending  Institutions  and  money  media, 
which  are  receiving  active  attention 
from  the  Congress,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment. 

H.R.  16018 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thiat  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitkner] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ifl  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
June  24,  1966.  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Sam  J. 
Ervdj,  Jr..  introduced  S.  3555.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  an  Identical  bill  with 
the  hope  that  more  expeditious  action  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  be  had. 
With  my  bill  pending  in  the  House,  it  Is 
my  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
can  have  prompt  hearings  simultane- 
ously with  the  hearings  which  I  am  ad- 
vised will  be  held  by  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

This  legislation  will  make  It  a  Federal 
offense  for  a  parent  or  husband  to  move 
or  travel  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  the  intent  of  evading  his  or 
her  legal  obligation  to  support  a  wife 
and  children. 

Legislation  of  this  type  is  very  greatly 
needed  In  order  to  meet  a  national  prob- 
lem which  cannot  be  met  under  exist- 
ing law.  We  are  advised  that  In  1961  a 
study  revealed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
families  receiving  aid  for  dependent 
children  welfare  money  were  those  in 
which  the  father  was  absent  from  the 
home  and  not  providing  support  for  his 
wife  and  children.  This  great  expense 
to  the  taxpayers  can  be  greatly  reduced 
If  the  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  today 
Is  enacted  into  law.  At  the  present.  It 
is  estimated  that  dependent  children 
aid  is  being  paid  to  about  761,000  fam- 
ilies, with  2.286,209  children  in  cases 
where  the  father  was  not  present  and 
furnishing  support. 

Various  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration  are  reluctant 
to  provide  information  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  fleeing  parents  under  present 
condllions.  It  is  believed  that  the  en- 
actment of  my  bill  will  remove  that 
reluctance. 

Efforts  to  meet  this  problem  by  State 
action  have  been  unavailing.  We  have 
seen  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  recip- 
rocal enforcement  of  support  legislation 
in  every  State  in  our  Nation.  Many  of 
us  advocated  that  approach  with  the 
hope  that  it  would  result  in  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  fleeing  parent.  The 
results  have  been  dlsapf>ointing. 

Prior  to  my  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,   I   had  an  opportunity 
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&s  district  prosecuting  attorney  to  deal 
with  this  problem  quite  extensively.  I 
can  say  to  you  thii  the  results  were  most 
unsatisfactory  whetiier  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  problem  with  a  criminal 
prosecution  of  a  father  who  had  fled  or 
whether  we  were  proceeding  civilly  un- 
der the  Uniform  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  prompt  considera- 
tion of  tills  proposal  in  the  interest  of 
meeting  a  national  need  which  is  evident 
to  all. 


LIBRARY  AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS   OF    1966 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PucinskiI  may  ex- 
tend ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  with  the  final  adoption  to- 
day of  H.R.  14050,  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  Amendments  of 
1966.  so  that  this  important  legislation 
can  go  to  the  White  House  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature. 

In  accepting  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  House-passed  bill,  the  members  of 
my  subcommittee  felt  that  since  the 
Senate  amendments  did  not  make  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  House  bill,  and 
particularly  since  the  Senate  kept  in  the 
bill  the  two  new  titles — m.  Inter  library 
Cooperation  and  IV,  Specialized  Library 
Services — we  should  not  delay  final  pas- 
sage. These  titles  provide  a  begirming  on 
desirable  new  programs  and  will  open 
new  fields  of  activities  and  a  new  con- 
cept in  our  efforts  to  provide  good  library 
service  to  all  of  our  citizens.  In  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  local,  regional.  State,  or  inter- 
state cooperative  networks  of  libraries, 
the  maximum  effective  use  of  funds  In 
providing  services  to  all  library  users  will 
be  possible.  It  is  this  title  which  pro- 
vides the  greatest  assurance  that  all 
funds.  State,  local,  and  Federal,  will  be 
invested  in  the  most  productive  manner 
possible.  And,  when  an  interllbrary  sys- 
tem is  completed  within  a  State  or  a  re- 
gion, scholars  and  researchers  will  have 
at  their  fingertips  all  the  knowledge 
available  In  libraries  within  that  system 
to  assist  them  in  completing  their  studies 
or  re,search. 

The  new  title  IV  provides  funds  for 
State  institutional  library  services  to 
persons  In  State  correctional,  health, 
aged,  blind,  and  orphanage  Institutions 
and  for  services  to  handicapped  persons 
outside  of  institutions.  This  will  mean 
that  persons  confined  to  such  institu- 
tions will  be  able  to  use  regular  commu- 
nity library  facilities,  a  service  long  ne- 
glected because  of  inadequate  funds  and 
one  that  is  greatly  needed  by  those  Indi- 
viduals who  will  benefit  from  the  estab- 
lishment and  Improvement  of  library 
services  available  to  them.  Also  pro- 
vided will  be  improved  library  service  to 
the  blind  and  other  physically  handi- 
capped persons. 


Because  of  the  cost  of  such  service,  and 
because  the  program  heretofore  has  been 
limited  exclusively  to  the  blind  thou- 
sands of  our  physically  handicapped 
citizens  have  virtually  no  library  serv- 
ice available.  This  provision  will  com- 
plement the  present  Library  of  Congress 
national-books-for-the-blind  program 
and  assist  In  meeting  an  urgent  need  of 
our  other  handicapped  citizens  who  are 
not  able  to  handle  conventional  library 
material. 

Another  Important  feature  of  thla 
legislation  is  the  specific  authorization 
of  funds  for  each  of  the  5  years  author- 
ized by  the  act  so  that  State  governments 
and  local  communities  can  make  long- 
range  plans  for  orderly  llbrar>-  develop- 
ment. Through  such  long-range  plan- 
ning not  only  orderly  development  will 
be  achieved,  but  also  economy  in 
operation. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 
of  the  titles  of  this  act  will  result  in  the 
development  of  imaginative  new  pro- 
grams and  the  creative  use  of  existing 
materials.  With  our  expanding  popula- 
tion and  with  the  number  of  educated 
people  in  this  country  Increasing  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  population  gen- 
erally, greater  and  greater  burdens  are 
being  placed  upon  our  Nation's  libraries. 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  do 
much  to  ease  that  burden  and  stimulate 
new  innovations  in  Improving  public 
library  .service. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  sponsor 
of  this  Important  legislation  and  am 
most  grateful  to  my  colleagues  both  In 
the  House  and  in  the  other  body  for  their 
support. 
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TUNNEY  ASKS  FOR  ADEQUATE  PRO- 
TECTION OF  THE  CONSUMER 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  TitnneyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor 
the  enactment  of  legislation  designed  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  con- 
sumers with  regard  to  labeling  and 
packaging. 

Today's  consumer  spends  one  quarter 
of  his  total  expenditures  on  the  purchase 
of  food.  The  amount  spent  on  packaged 
products  alone  equals  that  spent  by 
Americans  for  private  medical  care  and 
exceeds  the  amount  expended  on  the  US 
public  schools. 

Packaging  has  made  manj-  beneflci&l 
and  time-saving  products  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  consumer — notably  frozen 
food  and  detergents — but  it  has  also 
been  used  to  deny  the  consumer  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  product  itseli 
or  ask  a  seller  about  it.  Rows  of  plastlf 
containers,  cardboard  boxes,  and  cans 
have  replaced  the  live  salesman.  The 
cor^umer  Is  thus  forced  to  depend  on  a 
container  and  a  label  to  help  hira  select 
the  best  product  for  the  best  prl« 
Often  the  container  is  designed  to  hide 
the  product's  true  worth  and  utility  under 


misleading  adjectives  or  chemical  names 
for  food  addiUves  and  preservatives.  At 
times  Illustrations  do  not  accurately 
nortrav  the  content  of  the  package  and 
frequentlv  there  is  confusing  language 
describing  the  net  weight  of  the  product. 

Today's  consumer  is  faced  with  having 
to  choose  from  among  appro.Kimately 
8000  items  which  are  stocked  by  super- 
markets. This  is  a  figure  more  than  five 
tujies  larger  than  the  number  of  items 
stocked  less  than  20  years  ago. 

Coafusmg.  uninformative  containers 
make  comparing  the  relative  worth  and 
value  of  different  items  almost  impossi- 
ble 

The  phenomenon  of  slow  shrinkage  in 

the  size  of  "standard  commodities"— 
from  the  20-ounce  can  to  the  16-ounce 
can  to  the  15-ounce  can— while  the  price 
remain.?  the  same  is  gradually  eroding 
more  and  more  of  the  shopper's  budcet. 
Hf>  continues  to  pay  the  same  price  but 
fets  less  and  less  for  his  money. 
"  L>ceptive  packaging  must  be  elimi- 
nated not  to  the  point  of  monotonou.s 
conformitv  but.  since  the  packaee  must 
sell  it.'^elf.  it  mu.st  t>e  informative — 
simple  direct,  and  accurate — a  policy 
in  the  best  interest  of  consumer,  re- 
tailer, and  producer. 


■PEACEFUL"     TRADE     A     MOCKERY 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consant  that  the 
gentleman  from  Californiat  I  Mr.  Lips- 
comb 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
peatedly we  hear  claims  that  it  is  to 
our  advantage  to  deal  in  what  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  "peaceful"  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
count  nc.'-  as  a  means  of  "building 
bridge.^  to  Communist  countries.  The 
term  jwaceful  goods,"  it  turns  out,  is 
often  u.^Pd  to  embrace  practically  any- 
thmg  that  cannot  be  labeled  as  weap- 
ons 

To  see  what  a  mockery  the  Soviets  can 
make  of  .so-called  peaceful  trade  let  us 
look  into  an  example  of  an  export  license 
that  was  issued  authorizing  shipment  of 
certain  automotive  part."^  to  the  US  S.R.. 
and  examine  the  possible  slenificance  of 
a  .sale  such  as  this  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent developmenus. 

On  May  25,  1966.  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Lssued  an  exjxjrt  license  au- 
thonzmir  shipment  to  Soviet  Russia  of 
20,016  sealed  beam  headlights  for  in- 
stallation in  Soviet  manufactured  auto- 
mobiles These  parts  were  authorized  for 
shipment  to  Mo,scow. 

In  response  to  my  Inquiry,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  said  that  its  conclu- 
sion is  that — 

Export  of  the  subject  automotive  parts 
would  not  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  economic  or  mlllt«u-y  potential  of  the 
Soviet  U^on  which  would  be  deUlmental 
to  the  national  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Additionally — 


The  Department  states — 

the  Department  of  Commerce  considers  tKat 
sending  the  subject  parts  to  the  U.S  S.R  Is 
consistent  with  President  Johnson's  desire 
to  "build  bridges"  to  Eastern  Europe  by  en- 
couraging trade  in  peaceful  goods. 

Only  about  2  weeks  later,  on  June  6, 
a  press  report  came  out  of  Moscow  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  raffle  off  more  than 
4.000  new  automobiles. 

And  what  are  the  proceeds  of  the 
raffle  to  be  used  for?  To  finance  mili- 
tary training? 

According  to  the  report,  by  Vincent  J 
Burke.  Moscow  correspondent  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  the  money  will  be 
used  to  "finance  a  Kremlin  decision  to 
intensify  military  training  for  civilians." 
The  lotteiT  is  to  be  operated  by  DOSAAF. 
a  military  training  society  for  civilians 
which  has  millions  of  members. 

The  DOSAAF  is  known  formally  as 
the  Voluntai-y  Society  for  Aid  to  the 
Army,  Air  Force  &  Navy  and  provides 
training  to  Soviet  youth  in  rifle  shoot- 
ing,   motorcycling,    parachute    jumping 

and  flying 

A  Government -Communist  Party  de- 
cree dated  May  19.  the  report  states, 
directed  tlie  DOSAAF  to  take  immediate 
steps  "for  strengthening  the  militarj- 
defense  capability  of  the  Nation,  for  in- 
creasing the  vigilance  of  all  Soviet 
people  and  training  them  in  constant 
readiness  to  defend  their  homeland." 
The  announcement  said  that  the  lott^iT 
proceeds  would  be  used  to  improve  mass 
defense  proceeds  with  the  populace, 
build  new  training  and  sports  facilities, 
and  develop  sports  which  have  milltar>' 
application. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  how  the 
Kremlin  planners  callously  and  ruth- 
lessly can  and  do  manipulate  their  re- 
sources to  advance  Kremlin  goals 
Consumer  type  goods  are  being  brazenly 
exploited  to  benefit  Soviet  militarj'  prep- 
arations. 

In  closed,  totalitarian  countries  such 
as  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Communist 
bloc  nations  the  possibility  and  proba- 
bility always  exist  that  this  type  of  ma- 
nipulation occurs. 

It  indicates  the  extreme  caution  that 
must  con.stantly  be  exerci.sed  in  any  sell- 
ing to  the  Communist  bloc  and  the  po- 
tential danger  involved  In  attempts  to 
open  up  the  gates  on  trading  with  the 
Communists  on  the  basis  that  we  should 
send  them  "peaceful  goods." 


BILL  TO  CREATE  A  NATION.AL  COM- 
MISSION ON  REFXDRM  OF  FEDERAL 
CRIMINAL  LAWS 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Smith] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  July  the  President  established  a 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice.     The  Execu- 


tive order  creating  the  Commission 
charged  it  with  inquiring  into  the  causes 
of  crime  and  the  adequacy  of  the  existing 
system  of  law  enforcement,  criminal 
justice  and  corrections.  Following  these 
inqulVies,  the  Commission  must  report  to 
the  President  by  January  1967,  on  how 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
can  make  law  enforcement  and  the  ad- 
ministration  of   justice  more   fair   and 

effective. 

Conspicuously  absent  from  the  man- 
date of  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion is  the  requirement  to  recommend 
legislation.  Accordingly,  I  have  joined 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
a  bill  which  will  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Laws.  This  Commission  Is  the 
next  logical  effort  to  follow  from  the 
work  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission. 

The  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  the  Federal  Criminal  Law  is  ideally 
constituted  to  reduce  to  statutorj'  re- 
alities the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  s  Crime  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  I  am  proposing 
is  made  up  of  six  Members  of  Congress — 
three  each  from  the  House  and  Senate — 
three  Federal  judges,  and  three  pnvate 
citizens  Assisting  the  Commission  will 
tK?  a  15 -member  advisory  committee 
made  up  of  lawTers.  U.S.  attorneys,  and 
others  who  are  daily  involved  in  the 
processes  of  Federal  criminal  justice  I 
believe  that  the  forum  of  tliis  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Law  will  provide  an  anvil  upon 
which  to  forge  the  recommendations  of 
the  Presidents  Commission  into  law. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  proposed 
Commission  will  do  more  than  merely 
reduce  existing  reform  suggestions  into 
legislative  proposals.  It  will  also  carry 
forward  the  work  of  revising  the  exist- 
ing laws  The  Commission  will  be  auth- 
orized to  study  the  entire  spectrum  of 
the  PYderal  criminal  laws  and  within 
that  context  it  will  suggest  appropriate 
revisions  of  and  additions  to  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code.  It  has  been  18  years 
since  the  criminal  laws  were  last  revised 
and  the  men  who  undertook  the  1948 
revision  may  have  t>een  unduly  confined 
in  their  authority  to  truly  improve  upon 
the  law. 

This  proposed  Commission  will  not  be 
restrained  to  merely  restating  the  exist- 
ing law,  which  was  the  scope  of  the  1948 
re\i.sion,  but  rather  its  mandate  will  per- 
mit it  to  expand  and  improve  those  pro- 
visions— or  all  pronsions — of  the  crimi- 
nal code  which  it  deems  desirable. 


LOUIS  C    CRAMTON 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HtrrcH- 
iN.soNJ  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Mackie]  in  tribute  to  the 
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life  and  career  of  my  friend.  Ldtiis  C. 
Cram  ton. 

He  had  finished  his  long  career  in  this 
House  and  had  served  a  6-year  term  as 
one  of  our  State  circuit  judges  before  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  him. 

It  was  in  1949  that  he  came  to  the 
Michigan  Legislature,  representing  his 
home  county  of  Lapeer  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  there  until 
he  left  the  Michigan  House  and  I  left 
the  Michigan  Senate  at  the  end  of  1960. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  former  Member 
of  Congress  ofTers  himself  for  service 
again  in  his  State  legislature,  but  Lou 
did  so.  and  with  enthusiasm.  He  repre- 
sented the  people  of  Lapeer  County  ably 
and  effectively,  and  with  the  calm  firm- 
ness bom  of  experience. 

He  was  a  Republican  progressive  and 
even  in  his  later  years  continued  to  look 
ahead  with  the  courage  to  accept  change 
He  believed  with  all  his  heart  in  the 
principles  of  political  equality  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed  to  all  Americsuis, 
regardless  of  their  race  or  religious  con- 
victions, and  fought  successfully  in  the 
Michigan  Legislature  for  a  State  FEPC 
and  other  civil  rights  measures. 

Allow  me  one  further  recollection.  It 
was  during  Judge  Cramtons  second  term 
In  the  Michigan  house.  We  had  before 
us  a  State  constitutional  amendment  to 
provide  for  annual  rather  than  biennial 
sessions  of  the  legislature.  After  serving 
in  Congress  for  18  years,  where  bills  in- 
troduced have  lives  concurrent  with  the 
duration  of  the  Congress,  former  Con- 
gressman Cramton  was  determined  in 
one  thing  Even  though  the  State  legis- 
lature was  to  meet  annually,  he  wanted 
to  make  certain  that  bills  introduced  Into 
a  legislative  session  would  not  survive 
that  session.  He  did  not  want  the  con- 
gressional practice  implanted  in  Mich- 
igan's legislature.  He  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  to  make  that  plain. 
And  he  won  tlie  day  Not  until  the 
present  legislature  did  Michigan  experi- 
ence legislative  bills  with  2  years  of  life, 
and  that  came  about  as  a  provision  of 
the  new  State  constitution,  written  after 
Lou  Cramton  had  retired  as  an  active 
participant  on  tiie  political  scene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lengthy  as  it  was.  Lou 
Cranston's  legislative  career  was  a  reverse 


of  the  norm.  He  liegan  with  a  single 
tenn  in  our  State  house  of  representa- 
tives, back  in  1909  and  1910.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1912  and  served 
here  18  years  before  being  defeated  in 
a  Republican  primary  battle  in  which  the 
issue  was  prohibition. 

He  then  served  with  distinction  as  a 
State  circuit  judge  and,  subsequently,  be- 
gan a  long  and  productive  career  in  our 
State  legislature.  He  was  a  public  serv- 
ant in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term  and 
he  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  people 
of  Michigan  and  especially  of  Lapeer 
County  in  whose  service  he  devoted  his 
long  political  career. 


BILL  TO  AMEND  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  TO  EXCLUDE  CERTAIN- 
REIMBURSED  MOVING  EXPENSES 

Mr,  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr  Bob 
Wilson!  may  extend  his  remailrs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  has  acted  to  help  the  productive 
member  of  society  who  is  pulling  his 
weight  and  it  mu.st  do  more  to  help  him 
if  he  is  to  survive  as  a  self-sustaining. 
taxpaylng  member  of  the  Nation. 

This  spendthrift  Congress  ha.s  concen- 
trated upon  various  forms  of  charity  and 
dole.  Fortunately,  it  has  acted  a  little, 
too.  to  help  the  millions  of  individual 
Americans  who  must  support  this  effort, 
and  there  is  simply  no  doubt  it  must  go 
much  farther  on  this. 

Unanimously,  for  Instance,  the  House 
recently  passed  a  bill  to  double  the  tax 
exemption  for  the  many  self-employed 
persons  setting  up  retirement  plans  for 
themselves.  This  measure  would  permit 
the  small  businessman  and  woman  to  de- 
duct three-quarters  of  their  payments  to 
retirement  instead  of  one-half. 

Frankly,  I  beheve  that  the  small  busi- 
nessman needs  more  relief  and  assist- 
ance.    But  then,  so  too  does  the  much 


maligned  taxpayer  in  the  gray  flannel 
suit^ — the  corporation  man— yvho  is 
moved  hither  and  yon  about  the  country, 
along  with  technicians  with  speciai 
skills,  to  keep  production  spiling  for  our 
huge  and  expanding  American  industrial 
complex.  We  are  particularly  aware  of 
this  in  fast-growing  California  into 
which  thousands  upon  thousands  of  new 
workers  and  hopefuls  move  each  year. 
Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  will  amend  the  Interna!  Reve- 
nue Code  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude 
from  Income  certain  reimbursed  moving 
expenses. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  SEVENTH 
DISTRICT  OF  ALABAMA  EXPRESS 
THEMSEL\^S  ON  THE  ISSUES  WE 
FACE 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Spealc- 
er.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  MartwI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  tills  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  KeiUleman 
from  Wiscon.sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama  Mr  Spealt- 
er.  recently  I  sent  131.000  questionnaires 
to  the  people  of  the  Seventh  District  of 
Alabama  seeking  their  views  on  some  of 
the  more  vital  questions  facing  our  Stale 
and  Nation.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thinking  of  the  fine  people  of  Alabama 
It  Ls  my  privilege  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress. At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  these  same  people  for  their 
vigorous  interest  in  government  and  the 
problems  of  thus  day  in  history. 

The  uniLsually  high  percentage  of  re- 
turns to  my  questionnaire  and  the  care 
witii  which  the  questions  h&ve  been 
answered,  together  with  the  additional 
comments  offered  by  many  of  my  con- 
stituents, is  a  tribute  to  the  intelligence 
and  wisdom  of  these  folks  from  my  be- 
loved State  and  the  district. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  fol- 
low: 


Questionnaire — Congressman  Jim  ^farUn,  7th  District,  Alabama 


NATIONAL  CCOKOMT 


1.    Do 

2.  r>o 

3.  Vo 
i.  lUi 
.V  p.. 
rt.   l)o 

7,  Do 

N 

Art- 


yciu-  to  reduce  the  national  debtT., 


you  (avor  setting  aside  a  siimll  ix-rwiitap'  of  Kfdfral  r»-vtviii<' 

you  favor  Kwleral  cuntrol  ai>d  rvguiatloii  of  aKTlciiltuir'  

you  favor  a  reduction  In  Federal  spt-iulliiK  to  [jroiluce  a  lialanc'»'d  Federal  l.udjwtT 

you  twlteve  the  Federal  antlpoverty  prouriun  will  rt>duiv  iHfserty  In  thi.s  country? 

yoTi  fiivor  inmme  tax  creilits  for  parents  [mymg  exi«ns<'-j  of  rhiLinTi  in  i-olieKe' - .  - 

>T>u  favor  Kwlenil  control  of  prices  and  waires'.  _ 

you  favor  ifir  mj ministration  bill  for  the  Feilenil  (iovHriuaeut  to  pay  part  of  tlie  rent  lor  those  qu&Utylng  and  who 

•tter  ho'i'iini: '     .  .. 

vou  bi'tter  oti  .r  worsi".  tlnaiu-iaUv.  than  you  w.'n'  a  j"ear  ap)T 

Pnetni 

Better „ 2L6 

Worse 

Same 


61. « 
18.8 


OONSTTTU'nO.N   AKD  BiJjLNCX  Of  rOWKM 

'i.  I'o  you  favor  Fe<leral  all  lo  fducattonT 

a)   Higher  educuUon'  

(b1   Klenientary*  

10.  l>o  you  thlni  the  [x-oiile  ol  each  State  have  the  right  to  detennlne  their  own  kind  of  leglslaUon' 

11.  Should  the  Federa;  I  iov<Tiunent  (irohlbit  State  rleht-to-work  laws'..  .    .         

li   I>o  you  think  the  Federal  Oov»>rnmeiit  should  order  an  Incri'ivse  In  minimum  wajres*  

U.  Do  you  lavor  a  FedenU  law  to  control  selection  ol  Jivtea  as  Is  now  proposed  by  lYesldent  JuhnsoaT. 


Percent 


Yes 


gii.0 

3.0 

7.8 

86.8 

WI.0 

xo 

10 

«ft,S 

7«.0 

17.0 

7.1 

84.7 

4.4 


48.2 

tas 

U.  1 

87.  6 
l.O 
8.0 
2.6 


No 


Undecided 


SI.: 


47  0 

sas 

43.3 
LO 
9S.0 
84.5 
06.5 


10 
i.8 

to 

15 
7.0 
8-2 


«.» 
la? 

s.: 

i.s 
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Questionnaire — Congressman  Jim  Martin,  7th  District,  /l/o6ama— Continued 


rOBEtON  AFFAIBS 


.1  Do  Tou  think  the  Inited  .states  shouW  be  lighting  in  \  ietnamT.... 
s  Lire  you  satisiiied  with  li.e  w.iy  the  President  is  conducting  the  war? 
16  In  lightmt;  the  w»r  .11  Vietnun  do  you  favor— 


Percent 


Yes- 


No 


m>  Imreiksmi!  our  Imid  f,.r,es  with  more  and  more  American  boys  t^j  tight  a  Jungle  war.        -. 

k  h,  In.reasii.K  the  uw  o(  our  airpower  in  strategic  bombing  of  millt*iry  targets  m  North  \  letnam?. 

Do  vou  favor  trade  with  Sovut  Kussia  and  otlier  Communist  nations? 

Do  you  favor  our  iirrsrnt  foreit;ii  aid  program? - 

.,;  .~|i.ald  we  iiicrcitHe  if.   

k    !     Should  we  di-ore^tse  it' -.-. .-----; " 

t  .c,  .>hould  we  pvc  aid  u>  Communist  nBtlons?.-.....-— -— -- 

•     '   ■  ■     ■■  - lunisl  China  to  the  United  NationsT 


IS  Do  you  fav.tr  admiuin^  Cominunlsl  cmna  to  ine  umvea  «auoas 
»■  <re  you  in  favor  of  ili.  JohiLSon  poUcy  toward  Communist  Cuba? 

*■       '^      ■       •  '  jnikr  ad.u;  with  Castro? 

take  Httiou  to  get  the  Communists  out  of  Cuba? 


lUld  W4 

.u!d  Wl' 


32.7 
il 

4.2 
00.8 
10.2 

2.7 

2.3 
8ft,« 

0 

lao 

Z8 

74.3 


43.6 

89.5 

86,6 

8.» 

fU.2 

01.2 

S3. 1 

8.S 

B8.a 

81.0 

82.8 

04.4 

10.9 

Undecided 


■23. 


10.2 
5  3 
4.6 
6.1 
4.6 
4.7 
1.7 
B.0 

18.8 
3.8 

14.8 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre.v  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  prciNSKi,  for  15  minute.s,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  1  hour,  on  July  11: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CtTRTis  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patman  ^  for  1  hour,  on  July  11.  1966, 
foUowint;  the  special  order  of  Mr.  Pat- 
man;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Uj  include  extraneou.s  matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patmam,  for  1  hour,  on  July  H.  1966, 
following  the  special  order  of  Mr.  Cttr- 
Tis:  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks 
arid  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  .AsHBROOK  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davls  of  Wisconsin! ,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day; and  to  revise  and  ext-»Mid  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wiscon,sin ' ,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Monday,  July  11;  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraiteous 
material. 


'The  following  Members  'at  tiie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McVicKER. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  in  the  remarks 
he  made  durinK  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1180. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  House  Joint  Resolution  1180. 
and  to  include  certain  tables  and  t-abular 
information. 

Mr  Ljrd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  House  Joint  Resolution  1180, 
and  to  include  excerpts  fi-om  the  com- 
mittee record,  tables  arid  other  extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr  Stanton, 

'The  following  Member  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin*  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr  McClory  in  two  instances. 


District  of  Columbia  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions  and  to 
certain  other  agencies  o!  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
lor  other  purposes. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Seriate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

.S.231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  W. 
Adams  and  others;  to  the  CommUtee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S.  1571  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kermit 
Wager,  of  Lebanon.  S.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8.2076.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kll  Ja 
Chung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2295.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Rublno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  2317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
bert Victor  Michael  Ferrls-Prabuh:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  2720.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop  through  the  use 
of  experiment  and  demon.=;tr;iTlon  plants. 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
of  flsh  protein  concentrate;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merc'iant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

S.  2784.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doreen 
Delmege  Willis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S.  2997.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norlko 
Susan  Duke  (Nakano);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclar\- 

S.3083.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Rafael 
A  Penalver;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S  3189  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Alonso 
Portuondo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

S.  Con.  Res.  99-  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of 
certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou,se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
followLng  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker; 

H.R.  U439.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  annuities  payable  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  teachers'  retirement 
and  annuity  fund,  to  revise  the  method  of 
determining  the  cost-of-living  increases  in 
such  anniilties,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1611    An  act  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions from  the  US    District  Court  for  the 


•    BILLS    PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  ieport,ed  that 
that  coinnnttee  did  on  June  27.  1966 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles; 

HR.136  An  act  to  amend  sections  1.  !7a, 
64a(5).  67(bi,  67c.  and  70c  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  13822  An  act  to  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Postmaster  General  to  fur- 
ther the  research  and  development  and  con- 
struction engineering  programs  of  the  Post 
Office  Department    and   for   other  purposes 


ADJOLrRNTvIENT 

Mr  PATTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  ax^cordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  June  29.  1966.  at  12  o'clock 
ncxin. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13.  1884  <23  Stat  22), 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and  Del- 
ecates  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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the  text  of  which  Is  carried  In  section 
1757  of  title  Xrx  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as 
follows: 

"I  A  B.  do  solemnly  swear  'or  afflrm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  forelgm  and  domestic;  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same:  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion:  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  ofiQce  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.  So  help  me  Gtod." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  In  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatlvp.s  by  the  follow- 
ing Memt>er  of  the  89th  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  'An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (USC.  title  2.  sec.  25 », 
approved  February  18.  1948:  Jerome  R. 
i^ALDiE,  14th  District.  California. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

2522.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXlV.  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  U.S.  standards  and  a 
uniform  national  inspection  system  for 
grain,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  3tin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.J.  Res  903  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  establLsh  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  CommUsIon.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept,  No.  1672). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ASPINALL   (by  request  1  : 

H.R  15996  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  30,  1954.  as  amended,  providing  for 
the  continuance  of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   DYAL: 

H.R.  15997    A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   OIBBONS: 

H.R.   15998    A   bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove   programs    of   assistance   for   our   ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY 

H.R.  15999.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962.  as  amended;  to  the  Cocninlttee 
on  Education  and  L&boT. 


By  Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Caxollna: 

H.R.  16000  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10.  32, 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  re- 
strictions on  the  careers  of  female  oflBcers  In 
the  Army.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  O'BRJEN  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  16001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  30,  1964.  as  amended,  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  government  for  the  TYust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  Ui  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan 

H.R  16002.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  16003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  non-Federal  Institution*,  agencies. 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  community  progrnms  for 
patients  with  kidney  disease  and  for  con- 
duct of  training  related  to  such  programs. 
Hnd  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    ROYBAL: 

H  R  16004  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  StAtes  Code  to  provide  that  any  5- 
year  level  preinlum  term  plan  pxallcy  of  na- 
tional service  life  In.surance  shall  be  deemed 
paid  when  premium.^  paid  In,  'ess  dividends, 
eqvial  the  amount  of  the  policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   SLACK 

H.R.  16005  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  In- 
centive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  polKitlon. 
to  encourage  the  con,structlon  of  such  faclll- 
l\es.  and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  facilities  within  a 
perlcjd  of  from  1  to  5  years:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  New  York : 

H  R.  16006    A   bill    to  establish  a   National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  16007    A  bill   to  exclude  from   Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   WTDLER: 

H  R  16008  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  study  commission  to  consider 
methods  for  conserving,  protecting,  and  de- 
veloping the  Long  Island  Wetlands  Conserva- 
tion Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine   and   Fisheries. 

By  Mr    YOUNGER 

H.R  18009  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for 
coverage  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employ- 
ees whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered 
by  the  Insurance  system  established  by  such 
title:  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.   BURTON  of  California: 

H  R  16010  A  bin  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    HEl^TOSKI 

H  R.  16011.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
mlsalon  through  the  malls  of  matter  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  racial  hoetUlty;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By    Mr     MrVlCKER 

H.R  16012  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  National  Vo- 
cational Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  iggfi 
to  raise  the  family  Income  llmltiitlon  with 
respect  to  Federal  payments  to  reduce  inter- 
est costs  on  Insured  student  loans;  x^i  ihe 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By   Mr    MOORE 

H  R  18013.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  ixjstal  field  service  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service 

By   Mr.   MOORHEAD 

H.R.  16014.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the 
use  of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  pack- 
aging or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  com- 
modities distributed  in  such  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes;  t-o  the  C<iminlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    RONCALIO 

H.R.  16015  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By   Mr     TAl.COTT: 

HJ^.  16016  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By   Mr    TTJNNEY 

HR  16017.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  .Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  approve  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Soboba  Band  Mission 
Indians  releasing  a  claim  against  the  Metr  j- 
poUtan  Water  District  of  Southern  CaUfornla 
and  Eastern  Municipal  Water  Di.-^trict.  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  provide  f'T  construction  of 
a  water  dlstrlbutloti  system  and  a  water 
supply  for  the  Soboba  Indian  ReservaUon. 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr     WHITENED 

H.R.  16018-  A  bill  to  amend  lllle  18  United 
States  Code,  to  make  ml.';dempanor  the 
flight,  In  Interstate  or  foreign  mmmerce  by 
any  person  who  Is  the  parent  of  a  minor 
child  or  who  Is  a  married  man.  If  such  person 
so  flees  with  the  Intent  of  evading  his  legal 
respoixslbllltles  with  respect  to  the  support 
or  maintenance  of  his  minor  child  or  of  hie 
wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidlclary. 
By    Mr     FARNSLEY 

H.J.  Res  1187.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing February  of  each  year  as  American  His- 
tory Month;  to  the  Committee  on  thf 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   KUPFERMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res  803  Concurrent  xeeolutlon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 
ing of  elections  in  South  Vietnam,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY 
HR    16019    A   bin   for  the  relief  of  Mahry 
Khavldl    Mafee:    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciarv 

Bv  Mr    POWELL: 
H.R   16020    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Myrtle 
Dyer,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  16021  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Rodriguez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    ROYBAL; 
HR   16022    A    bill    for   the   relief  of  Henry 
Hual-Tseng  Mu  and  his  wife.  Lee  ,Iun-Chln 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    THOMSON  of  Wisconsin 
H  R.  16023    A  bill  for  tht  relief  of  Andrea* 
Nikolaos  KanalouplUs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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Reporti  on  VietBam  Enconra^ng  at  In- 
dependence Day  Approaches 


EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28,  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reports  from  Vietnam  have 
taken  on  an  encouraging  tone  of  late 
which  gives  rise  to  cautious  optimism 
regarding  the  outlook  for  a  conclusion 
to  IhLs  conflict. 

In  this  connection,  my  recent  news- 
letter. Capitol  Comments,  discusses  the.se 
reporu;  and  their  .significance.  I  have 
unanimous  consent  that  Capitol  Com- 
meMs  be  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  IjelievinR  it  to  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  Nation  gen- 
erally. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
CAPrroL    Comments     Reports    on    Vietnam 

Emouracinc  as  I.ndependence  Day  Ap- 
.psoaches 

(By  Joe  L.  Evinsi 

As  we  approach  Independence  Day  1966.  it 
IS  heartening  to  hear  reports  that  the  tide  is 
runninp  m  our  favor  lu  South  Vietnam. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  In  Washington — 
supported  by  substantial  commentary  and 
comment  by  oftlclalB.  informed  observers  and 
Journalists- -that  the  corner  ha.s  been  turned 
and  that  the  time  may  lie  approaching  when 
North  Vietnam  will  no  longer  be  able  to  sus- 
tain the  rate  of  losses  In  manpower  and 
equipment  that  It  has  been  t.fiklng  for  some 
montha 

This  is  certainly  good  news  for  freedom 
and  for  our  troops  fighting  in  Vietnam.  We 
Hll  hope  and  pray  that  long  before  the  next 
Independence  Day  arrives,  peace  will  have 
been  attained  and  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
wi:i  have  become  a  pmrt  of  history. 

President  Johnson's  policy  Is  to  stand 
Btronp  with  a  sword  In  one  hand  and  an  oUve 
branch  m  the  other  He  warned  North  Viet- 
nam a^ain  recently  that  this  nation  will  in- 
crease It,-;  forces  in  South  Vietnam—  but.  In 
the  same  breath  he  said  thril  a  peaceful 
and  honorable  settlement  will  be  to  the  best 
interest*  of   all   concerned 

Becau.^e  of  the  great  buildup  in  Vietnam 
the  courage,  ability  and  gallant  fighting 
qualities  of  the  American  fighting  man.  tliere 
l«  a  growing  belief  In  Washington  that  the 
initlRtive  now  resides  with  our  forces.  At  the 
present  time,  our  troops  are  hammering  at 
Vletcong  concentrations  to  destroy  them  be- 
fore the  Ro-called  "monsoon  ofTenfive"  can 
be  launched  Our  forces  are  taking  a  heavy 
tfl'.l  of  Communist.';  Since  January,  the 
CommunlRt.6  have  lost  an  estimated  23  000 
mpn-  more  than  ten  times  the  United  St.ates' 
losses 

President  Johnson  recently  emphasized 
thl«  comparison  of  losses  with  the  Implica- 
tion that  North  Vietnam  cannot  continue  to 
sustain  this  rate  of  casualties  Therein  lies 
the  hope  for  peace.  The  President  also  em- 
phasized that  the  Communists  are  not  de- 
pending u^n  their  mUltary  power  to  achieve 
victory      He  said  they  are  depending  upon 


polltlctil  division  and  dissension  in  the 
United  States  and  Saigon  forcing  United 
Statee  withdrawal.  That,  said  the  President. 
Is  the  factor  that  gives  the  Communists  hope 
for  victory. 

President  Johnson  and  the  Congress,  how- 
ever, have  made  It  clear  that  the  United 
States  Intends  to  remain  In  South  Vietnam 
until  an  honorable  settlement  is  reached  and 
democratic  self-government  established  in 
that  nation.  There  are  also  strong  indica- 
tions that  the  government  in  Saigon  has 
succeesfuUy  withstood  its  major  internal 
challenge — and  cad  now  devote  its  full  time 
to  winning  its  war  for  freedom.  This  Is  added 
grounds  for  hope   and  optimism. 

As  we  remember  the  Americans  who  fought 
and  died  U'  secure  and  preserve  freedom 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  almost  200  years  ago.  we  must  remem- 
ber and  honor  our  servicemen  who  are  now 
fighting  In  Vietnam.  They  are  freedom's 
heroes  of  this  generation. 


American  Can  Co.  Achievement  Benefiti 
Consumer* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  n-ULNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28,  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life- 
blood  of  American  industry  is  new  prod- 
ucus,  methods,  and  processes  created  to 
meet  the  constantly  changing  needs  of 
the  dynamic,  growing  economy  of  this 
country. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  just  such  a  revolutionary 
new  process — the  MiraSeam  process  for 
making  tin-free  siecl  cans,  developed  by 
the  American  Can  Co.  Not  only  does  the 
MiraSeam  tm-free  steel  can  represent  a 
major  breakthrough  in  the  metal  con- 
tainer industry,  it  eventually  will  free 
the  industr>-  from  dependence  on  tenu- 
ous, foreign  supply  lines  of  tin.  You 
are  all  aware  of  the  problems  our 
country  encountered  in  this  respect  in 
past  InteiTiational  conflicts. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  say  that  the 
MiraSeam  process  was  developed  by  the 
the  American  Can  Co.  in  its  Barrinpton. 
111.,  research  laborator>'  which  is  located 
in  my  own  12th  District.  The  MiraSeam 
process  was  the  culmination  of  more 
than  10  years  of  research  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  an- 
other outstanding  example  of  the  bene- 
fits of  our  competitive  enterprise  system. 
I  believe  it  is  of  further  major  sig- 
nificance that  the  MiraSeam  system, 
which  is  the  only  commercial  method  for 
making  tin-free  cans,  also  is  applicable 
to  the  manufacture  of  eduminum  con- 
tainers The  process  embodies  an  all- 
new  concept  in  canmaklng.  the  use  of 
an  organic  cement  to  bond  the  over- 
lapped sides  of  a  tin-free  steel  can.    It 


also  eliminates  the  old  soldered  side  seam 
process  of  canmaking  and  conseQuently 
allows  wraparound  lithography  on  cans — 
a  highly  Important  factor  In  today's 
extremely  competitive  marketplace. 

In  addition,  the  MiraSeam  container 
differs  from  the  old  tin  plate  can  In  that 
it  Is  specially  treated  and  then  coated 
on  botli  sides  with  an  enamel  developed 
bv  American  Can  Tlils  special  enamel 
is"  compatible  both  with  tin-free  steel 
and  with  the  organic  cement  that  binds 
the  seam. 

The  company's  research  team  also  has 
reported  that  laboratoiT  evaluation  in- 
dicates that  the  MiraSeam  manufactur- 
ing technique  may  be  readily  adapted 
t.o  a  variety  of  other  meUls,  including 
chrome  treated  steel. 

Mr.  'William  F.  May.  chairman  of  the 
American  Can  Co..  disclosed  recently 
that  the  MiraSeam  tin-free  can  has 
other  assets  as  well.  He  said  thai  the 
new  can  costs  $2  a  thousand  less  than 
comparable  tinplate  cans.  Both  Mr.  May 
and  Mr.  E  T  Klassen.  president  of  the 
company,  have  indicated  that  they  be- 
lieve the  metal  container  of  the  future 
will  be  tin  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Can  Co  s 
48.000  employees  today  manufacture 
more  than  1.700  different  products  in 
three  major  areas — container  and  pack- 
aging products,  industrial  and  consumer 
paper  products  and  chemical  products 
The  company  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
continuing,  major  coriiribution  to  the 
economic  development  ol  our  country. 
Needless  w  say,  I  am  proud  to  have  this 
fine  organization  In  my  district. 


Student  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  28.  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER     Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 

interest  of  furthering  education  and  pro- 
moting equity  in  our  country  the  Higher 
Education  and  National  'Vocational  Stu- 
dei't  Ljan  In.'^urance  Act.s  of  196.5  ought 
10  be  amended.  The  ceiling  on  family  In- 
comes under  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  aid  students  by  paying  part  of 
the  intere.";!  costs  on  insured  student 
loans  should  be  raised  from  $15,000  to 
$25,000  a  year 

In  1965  Congress  recognized  the  ob.i- 
gation  of  our  Government  to  a.ssist  those 
who  could  not  afford  further  education  to 
attain  \ital  skills,  both  vocational  and 
academic.  This  obligation  stems,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  a  need  to  develop  to  the 
fullest  intellectual  and  manpower  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  On  the  other 
hand,  a  person's  income  level  should  not 
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preclude  him  from  being  able  to  pursue 
benefiUs  of  hiKher  educaiion. 

Amendment  of  the  1965  legislation  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  an  unfair  burden 
from  being  shouldered  by  middle-Income 
families.  Cost  of  seeing  one  child 
through  college  or  technical  school  today 
Is  Immense.  The  cost  of  educating  sev- 
eral Is  often  impos.sible  to  meet  for  an 
average  family  Education  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  pushed  to  one  side  by  any  family. 
The  Nation  and  its  employers  are  in- 
creasingly taking  for  granted  the  need 
for  skills.  TTie  unskilled  have  less  of  a 
chance  each  year.  Since  our  Nation 
needs  trained,  educated  people.  It  Is  not 
for  benefit  of  these  individuals  alone  that 
the  Government  .should  a.ssume  some  of 
the  burden  of  tiieir  education  costs,  when 
they  are  in  no  position  to  cover  ail  costs 
themselves. 

It  is  also  true  that  middle-income 
families  ought  to  reap  some  benefit  from 
Federal  education  legislation,  since  they 
are  a&suminss'  so  much  of  the  tax  burden 
supportin;^  .such  lecrislation. 

Raising  the  family  Income  limitation 
for  the  Government's  educational  aid 
programs  is  advisable,  then,  because  it 
will  help  fulfill  the  countr>''s  need  for 
educated  people;  it  will  enable  more 
families  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
legislation:  and  the  higher  level  repre- 
sents a  more  equitable,  realistic  recogni- 
tion of  this  problem  of  educating  the 
country's  youth. 


Hoate  of  Lords  To  Televise  Sessions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28.  1966 

Mr  McCLORY  .Mr  Speaker.  I  think 
it  Is  important  to  note  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  have  now  been  given  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  important  sessions 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
venerable  House  of  Lords  of  the  Brltl.sh 
Parliament  on  June  14,  by  the  decisive 
margin  of  56  to  31.  approved  the  televis- 
ing of  various  of  its  se.sslons.  Only  once 
before  have  television  cameras  been  al- 
lowed— on  April  21,  when  the  House  of 
Commons  recorded  the  summoning  of  Its 
Members  to  hear  a  speech  given  by  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  in  the  ad- 
joining House  of  Lords. 

Some  weeks  ago.  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  644.  which  would  authorize 
the  televising  of  Important  and  historic 
sessions  of  this  House  of  Representatives, 
subject  to  approval  by  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  by  the  minority  leader.  This  reso- 
lution and  other  similar  measures  are 
pending  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
measure  may  be  favorably  acted  upon 
within  a  very  short  time,  with  the  result 
that  the  people  of  America,  and  for 
that  matter  the  freedom -loving  people 
throughout  the  world,  might  witness  var- 


ious of  the  great  debates  tliat  occur  in 
this  historic  Chamber. 

The  action  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords 
should  encourage  early  action  in  this 
body  for  similar  authority  to  televise  ses- 
sions of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 


Consamer  Creiiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.'VTIVKS 

Tuesday.  June  28,  1966 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  subject  of  consumer  credit  controls 
was  under  considei'atlon  before  the 
House,  This  proposal  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  73  to  '225. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
heard  testimony  on  thi.^  .subject  from  Mr. 
William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  tlie 
Federal  Re.serve  System.  During  this 
testimony,  I  submitted  four  questions  to 
Mr.  Martin  concerning  the  problems  of 
credit  controls,  consumer  debt,  and 
liquidity  I  believe  his  answers  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  general  public.  Tliere- 
fore.  I  am  plaring  my  letter  of  inquiry, 
along  with  Chairman  Martin's  replies,  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

JrNE  10.  1966. 
Mr.  William   McChesney  M.^rtin.  Jr  . 
Chairman.  Board  of  Governors  o/  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Federal  Reserve  Build- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Martin:  I  wlsli  to  expres-s  my 
thanks  to  you  for  your  appearance  before  our 
Banking  A  Currency  Committee.  I  further 
appreciated  the  opportunity  to  speak  Ui  you 
for  a  moment  immediately  after  the  meeting. 
Confirmlntj  our  verbal  conversation,  I  wonder 
If  you  could  furnish  me  with  your  thoughts 
on  the  following  qxiestlons: 

1.  Do  you  think  that  consumer  credit  con- 
trols are  necessary  at  this  time? 

2  Do  you  see  the  possibility  of  public  mis- 
interpretation and  panic-buying  as  the  re- 
sult of  favorable  Congressional  action  on 
consimier  controls? 

3  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  while  con.sumer 
credit  la  up  the  truly  great  Increases  In  out- 
standing debts  have  been  In  the  govern- 
mental fields   (federal,  state  and  local):' 

4  Do  you  say  that  consumers  generally  are 
In  a  very  liquid  pyoeltlon  In  that  i>ersonal 
savlng.s  and  personal  assets  are  stlU  many 
times  the  size  of  consumer  debts? 

Any  exact  details  that  you  can  give  me  on 
this  would  be  appreciated 

Thank  you  again  for  yotu-  cooperation.  An 
Immediate  reply  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  Stanton 

Board  or  Govkrnorjs 
or  THE  Federal  Reserve  Ststem, 

Washington.  DC.  June  IS.  196S 
The  Honorable  William  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives. 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Stanton:  As  further  time  will  be 
required  to  get  together  the  figures  needed 
for  some  of  the  questions  asked  In  your  leT- 
ter  of  June   10,  I  am  replying  now  to  your 


other  questions  (repeated  below)  in  order  to 
comply  with  your  request  for  prompt  re- 
sponjse. 

1  Do  you  think  that  consumer  credit  con- 
trols  are   necessary   at   this   time'' 

1  do  not  believe  consumer  credit  control! 
are  necessary  at  this  time,  as  wa*  Indicated 
by  my  comment  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
June  8;  "If  we  had  the  authority,  U  the  Pres- 
ident had  this  authority,  and  had  delegated 
It  to  the  Board,  I  do  not  believe  the  Board 
would  utilize  the  authority  at  the  moment." 

2  Do  yoTj  see  the  possibility  of  public  mis- 
Interpretation  and  panic-buying  as  the  re- 
sult of  favorable  Congressional  action  on  con- 
sumer controls? 

If  the  public  Interpreted  Congressional  ac- 
tion favoring  standby  consumer  credit  con- 
trols as  presenting  likelihood  that  controls 
would  be  lmp<.)sed  soon,  in  a  period  when  we 
already  are  engaged  In  armed  conflict  in  Viet 
Nam,  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  rush-buying 
would  result  Its  extent,  or  even  Its  ma- 
terialization, cannot  of  course  be  stated  with 
certainty  In  advance  of  the  event 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Martln.  Jr 

Board  of  Govtrnors 
OF  THE  Federal  Re.serve  System. 

Wa.<!/i  ington.  DC,  June  23. 196S. 
The  Honorable  William  Stanton. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stanton:  This  Is  In  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  June  10,  In  which  you  asked 
four  questions  relating  to  consumer  credit. 
Answers  to  the  first  two  questions  were  given 
m  my  letter  of  June  16, 

Your  third  and  fourth  questions  were 

3  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  while  consumer 
credit  Is  up  the  truly  great  increases  in  out- 
standing debts  have  been  in  the  govern- 
mental fields  (federal,  state  and  local)? 

4  Do  you  say  that  consumers  generally  are 
In  a  very  liquid  position  in  that  personal  sav- 
ings and  personal  assets  are  still  many  times 
the  size  of  consumer  debts? 

The  Board's  flow  of  funds  e^stlmates  shed 
considerable  light  on  questions  3  and  4.  and 
I  am  enclosing  two  tables  from  a  .summary 
prepared  last  month  by  our  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics.  Table  6  shows  in 
broad  outline  the  debt  structure  of  the  na- 
tion Note  line  4,  for  example,  which  shows 
the  level  of  United  States  Government  debt 
over  the  past  twenty  years.  iThe  flow  of 
funds  accounts  exclude  Federal  agency  hold- 
ings but  Include  nonguaranteed  is-sues  of 
Federal  agencies.)  You  can  see  that  the 
United  States  Government  debt  has  grown 
less  rapidly  than  State  and  local  debt,  shown 
In  line  17  of  the  same  table,  and  has  been  a 
steadily  diminishing  part  of  total  debt 

The  movement  in  State  and  loc.il  debt  since 
World  War  II  more  closely  parallels  that  In 
consumer  debt.  This  is  revealed  by  the  chart 
on  page  67  of  the  Board's  Historical  Chart 
Book.  Consumer  debt,  as  used  here,  includes 
1-  to  4-famlly  mortgage  debt,  security  credit, 
short-  and  intermediate-term  credit  (install- 
ment and  nonlnstallment),  and  policy  loans 
on  life  insurance  and  other  mlscellaneotu 
loans  End-of-year  figures  on  consumer  debt. 
as  we  usually  conceive  of  it  In  the  flow  of 
funds  accounts,  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
lines  22.  24.  26,  and  27  in  Table  8  (encloeed) 
showing  the  household  sector  of  the  ac- 
counts. 

This  same  Uble  sheds  other  light  on  con- 
sumer liquidity  matters.  You  will  note  that 
line  1  shows  total  financial  assets  of  the 
household  sector.  Some  analysts  find  It  tise- 
ful  to  relate  these  asset  holdings  to  the  var- 
ious types  of  consumer  debt  or  to  their  total, 
as  a  measure  of  the  ability  of  consumers  to 
pay  their  Indebtedness  We  do  not  know, 
however,  whether  the  people  who  own  the 
assets  are  the  same  as  those  who  owe  the 
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debt  Statistical  evidence  In  this  area  is 
fragmentary  but  It  seems  likely  that  many 
of  those  In  debt  do  not  In  fact  own  significant 
imounts  of  financial  assets. 

In  this  general  connection,  one  of  the 
statistlciil  measures  watched  by  many  an- 
al'.-sts  l.s  the  so-rai'ed  repayments  ratio,  viz  , 
the  ratio  of  rej  ..^ments  on  Instalment  debt 
to  disposable  personal  Income  The  ratio 
has  moved  up  In  moet  years  since  World  War 
n  and  this,  of  course,  has  important  Im- 
plications for  the  continued  ability  and  wlU- 
inrnesE  of  consumers  to  Incur  more  debt. 
K1.  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be  a  num- 
t)er  of  valid  reasons  for  the  Increase,  the  most 
obvious  l)elng  that  more  and  more  people 
have  been  using  Instalment  credit  for  more 
and  more  purpyoses.  Moreover,  they  are  buy- 
ing goods  and  services  nowadays  that 
rormerly  would  have  been  purchased  for 
cash  They  are.  In  efltect,  substituting  the 
ownership  of  various  physical  a.sRet,s  for  ex- 
penditures previously  made  on  tran.-^porta- 
•tlon  recreation,  and  other  services.  For 
example  they  are  buying  cars  Instead  of 
using   public    transportation    and    they    are 


purchasing  television  sets  Instead  of  going  to 
the  movlee.  Such  purchases  frequently  give 
rise  to  the  use  of  Instalment  credit. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin  for  June  will  be  on  consumer  credit 
developments,  and  I  commend  It  to  your 
attention  when  It  comes  out  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  The  repaj-ments  ratio  is  dis- 
cussed !n  this  article,  as  are  the  various 
growth  factors  underlying  the  rise  In  con- 
sumer credit.  Recent  developments  In  In- 
sUilment  credit  are  also  brought  out  In  the 
discussion. 

I  trust  these  materials  and  comments  will 
be  helpful  in  your  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems of  consumer  debt  and  llqvUdity.  This 
Is  an  area  of  great  Importance  to  the  Board, 
and  I  can  well  appreciate  your  own  interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Martin.  Jr. 

Increases  over  the  last  decade  in  the  net 
debt  of  Federal  and  Stat<  and  local  govern- 
ment* and  of  consumers  are  shown  in  the 
table  below: 


Outstanding  debt  (selected  sectors) 
I  Dollars  in  btlllons] 


Sector 


Federal  Ooveroment  ' 

State  and  local  gov«mineiit. 
Consumer ' 


Dec,  31,  1956 


$231.5 
38.4 
38.8 


Dec.  31,  1062 


$269.8 
92.3 
87.9 


rceqaRe 


Perceil|ai;e 
Increase 


16.5 
140.4 
126.5 


Dollar 
Increase 


$38.3 
53.9 
49  1 


'  Net  Federal  debt  Is  defined  as  the  gross  debt  outstanding  less  Federal  Govemmcnt  securities  held  by  Federsl 
agencies  and  trust  funds,  and  Federal  agency  securities  held  by  the  U.S.  Trea8ur>-  and  other  Federal  agencies. 
1  Includes  short-  and  Intermediate-term  credit  only. 


Total  financial   assets  of  households  have 
more    than    doubled    m    the    same     lO-year 


period,  as  the  table  below  shows: 


Financial  assets  held  by  households 
I  Dollars  In  blllloiis] 


Type 

Dec.  31,  1955 

Dec.  31,  1965 

Percentage 
Increase 

Dollar 
Increase 

$684.0 

$1,447.5 

111.6 

r63.5 

DeniRnd  d*»T>o^ts  and  ctiitbiict              .............. 

6S.8 
10.1.6 

69.3 

49.7 
384.4 

U.3 

S3.S 

277." 
105.2 
152.0 
801.9 
17.2 

46.6 
163.2 

51.8 
205.8 
108.6 

62.2 

29.7 

Savincs  iwcoiints                                        ............... 

172.2 

Life  insurance  reserves  

Pension  (und  reserves      -- - 

35.9 
103  3 

417.5 

5  9 

'  Includes  holdings  of  U.S.  Government  securities.  State  and  local  o 
mortfisgps. 

sllgatlons,  corporate  bonds  and  stocks,  and 

Secretary  McNamara  on  "The  Age  of 
Prote.t" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

I.N"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  28.  1966 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Speaker,  rom- 
mencement  exercises  this  year  at  Chat- 
1mm  College  in  my  dLstrict  were  particu- 
larly .significant  for  a  dLstinpuishcd  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

The  talented  daughter  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  1966.  Secretary 
McNajnara  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  and  he  delivered 
the  commencement  address. 


That  address,  as  you  know,  has  been 
widely  quoted  and  discus-sed.  In  the 
hope  that  other  Members  of  the  Congre.ss 
will  find  Its  full  text  as  stimulating  and 
Informative  a-s  I  did.  I  inc'ude  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoird  : 

The  Ace  of  Protest 
(By  Robert  S.  McNamara.  Secretary  of  De- 
tense  of  the  United  States,  at  the  Chatham 
College  Commencement.  May  22.  1966) 
President   Eddy,   Members  of   the   Faculty. 
L.fidie.s  and  Gentlemen     and  Graduates  of  the 
Class  of  1966-  The  era  is  in  which  we  live  has 
been  called  the  Age  of  Protest 

Judging  from  the  piclcets  out  on  the  side- 
walk, that  does  not  seem  an  altogether  In- 
appropriate title 

However.  If  one  peruses  the  many  mllllon.s 
of  words  wTltten  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  en- 
tirely clear  who  is  doing  the  moet  protesting: 
the  young  pneple  against  their  elders  .  . 
or  the  elders  against  their  children. 


Here,  for  example,  Is  one  view  from  the 
elders 

Children,  today,  are  Just  too  soft;  they  have 
bad  manners,  contempt  for  authority,  dis- 
respect for  their  elders,  talk  too  much,  and 
work  too  little.  Rather  than  helping  out 
around  the  house,  they  give  everybody  orders 
They  haven't  even  the  courtesy  to  stand  up 
when  their  elders  enter  the  room  They  con- 
tradict their  parents,  monopolize  the  con- 
versation in  :ront  of  guests,  have  miserable 
table  manners,  a  siouchy  posture,  and  they 
tyrannize  their  teachers. 

Now,  I  must  confess  I  didn't  read  that  par- 
ticular view  m  the  newspaper.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Plato  in  the  5th  Century,  B.C. 

If  it  seems  an  unduly  pessimistic  view,  one 
can  take  some  small  measure  of  consolation 
In  the  thought  that  by  Plato's  time  things 
seemed  to  have  been  getting  somewhat 
better 

More  than  2000  years  before  Plato — on  an 
.Assvrlan  stone  table — one  disgruntled  par- 
ent  had   inscribed   the  following 

Our  earth  is  degenerate  in  these  latter 
days  There  are  signs  that  the  world  Is 
speedily  coming  to  an  end  Brtbery  and 
corruption  are  common.  Children  no  lo:-ger 
obey  their  parents  Every  man  wants  to 
write  a  book,  and  the  end  of  the  world  is 
evidently  approaching. 

There  are,  then,  some  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  1960's  are  not  the  first  time 
the  older  generation  has  protested  against 
the  young. 

But  what  about  the  younger  generation — 
and  especially  the  college  students?  What 
about  their  protests? 

'Well,  it  would  appear  that  campus  com- 
plaints are  just  about  as  old  as  campuses 
themselves  It  l.s  enlightening  for  exam.ple 
to  read  the  letters  that  students  m  the 
Middle  Ages  wrote  home  from  the  great  unl- 
ve.'-slties  of  Europe.  Even  for  most  modem 
parents,  these  letters  have  a  certain  familiar 
ring. 

One  weary  medieval  parent  summed  It  up 
\*Tth  the  sentence: 

■  Primum  C&rmen  sclo6.rlum  est  petitlo 
expensanim,  nee  iimquam  6rlt  eplstola  quae 
non  requirlt  arg^ntum." 

"A  students  first  song  is  a  demand  for 
money,  and  there  ■».1ll  never  be  a  letter  which 
does  not  ask  for  cash" 

In  fact,  sci  common  was  the  practice  of 
students  writing  home  for  more  riKiney.  that 
whole  collections  of  "model  letters"  were 
published  by  the  professors  to  aid  the  stu- 
dents in  this  subtle  task  They  amounted 
to  a  kind  of  medieval  College  Outline  Serief 
on  How  to  Put  the  Touch  on  Dear  Old  Dad 
Here  Is  a  typical  13th  century  letter  from 
Oxford : 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  am  studying 
at  Oxford  with  the  greatest  diligence,  but 
the  matter  of  money  stands  greatly  In  the 
wav  of  my  getting  ahead— as  :t  is  now  two 
months  since  I  spent  the  last  of  what  you 
sent  me.  Wherefore.  1  respectfully  beg  your 
paternity,  by  the  promptings  of  divine  pity, 
that  you  assist  me.  so  that  I  may  he  able  to 
complete  what  1  have  well  begun  For  you 
must  know  that  without  Ceres  and  Bacchus, 
Apollo  grows  cold 

The  medieval  professors  drew  \:p  a  long 
list  of  ploys  that  the  students  might  use  in 
prying  open  the  paternal  purse  They  sug- 
gested that  they  write  home,  saying  that 
the  cost  of  living  was  exceptionally  high  due 
to  the  hard  winter;  or  due  to  a  failure  of 
the  crops;  or  to  a  threatened  siege  of  the 
city:  or  that  the  last  messenger  bringing  the 
money  from  home  had  been  robbed;  or — 
even  "better^that  he  had  absconded  with 
the  money  himself,  or  that  the  poor  student 
couldn't  borrow  any  more  from  his  room- 
mates, and  had  run  out  of  credit  at  the 
monev-lenders;  or  that  It  was  simply  so  ex- 
cruciatingly cold  that  he  could  no  longer 
study 
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Oae  student  writes  home,  complaining  that 
the  cold  la  so  intense  that  he  la  blowing  on 
his  froaty  Angers,  while  he  writes;  and  that 
It  ha«  been  two  whole  years  since  be  has 
tasted  wine,  waabed  his  face,  or  trimmed  his 
beard. 

But  being  fair  and  non-partisan,  the  pro- 
feeaora  In  the  Middle  Ages  also  published 
collectlona  of  model  letters  for  parenta  to 
write  back  to  their  children,  away  at  college 
Theoe  letters  usually  enclosed  the  requested 
money,  but  frequently  Included  strong  advice 
on  how  not  to  spend  It.  The  general  theme 
waa  that  the  student  was  lazy  and  extrava- 
gant: and  should  be  thinking  about  support- 
ing his  loving  parents,  rather  than  forever 
trying  to  extort  money  from  them. 

One  indignant  father  In  Besan^n  writes 
to  his  son,  studying  at  Orleans: 

I  have  recently  discovered  that  you  live 
dissolutely  and  slothfully,  preferring  license 
to  roBtralnt,  and  play  to  work — and  strum- 
ming a  guitar  while  others  are  at  their 
studies.  Whence  it  happens  that  you  have 
read  but  one  volume  of  law.  while  your  more 
Industrious  companions  have  read  several. 

Now,  I  would  hope  that  all  of  this  does  not 
sound  too  familiar  to  you.  but  I  think  you 
would  agree  that  complaints — both  from  and 
about  the  campus — are  not  really  so  very 
new. 

For  thoee  worried  parents  who  believe  that 
campus  problems  began  with  Berkeley  In 
1964,  it  is  instructive  to  read  of  the  rlota  at 
the  University  of  Paris  in  1228.  and  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1355. 

It  is  true  that  they  were  not  so  much 
teach-ins.  as  they  were  drlnk-lns;  since  the 
trouble  usually  began  in  a  tavern.  But  they 
did  involve  the  relationship  of  the  civil  au- 
thority and  the  university's  autonomy,  and 
they  make  the  events  at  Berkeley  look  pretty 
tame  by  comparison. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  recent  survey  of 
more  than  700  college  presidents — on  the 
subject  of  student  protests — It  was  revealed 
that  contrary  to  popular  belief,  moat  student 
demonstrations  today  do  not  InvolTe  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  or  civil  rights,  or  political  Issues 
at  all. 

Most  of  the  protests.  It  turns  out,  are  about 
the  food;  or  about  allowing  the  students  more 
aay  In  policy-making;  or  about  the  various 
housing  regulations. 

Now  here  at  Chatham — Judging  from  the 
delicious  lunch  we  have  Just  had — It  would 
aeem  highly  unlikely  that  anyone  would  want 
to  complain  about  the  food. 

As  for  allowing  the  studenta  more  say  In 
poUcy-m&klng,  tt  U  rather  remarkable  that 
the  glrla  here  at  Chatham  changed  their  stu- 
dent government  to  a  community  govern- 
ment on  the  premise  that  If  anyone  really 
had  anything  serious  to  dlscuaa  with  the 
admlnlatratlon  and  faculty,  the  right  doors 
w«re  always  open. 

As  for  the  housing  regulations,  you  here 
at  Chatham  have  the  very  practical — and 
very   »tnaii>\«— Chatham   College   Handbook. 

Now,  there  were  similar  handbooka  for  atu- 
denta  In  the  13th  century.  Uaually  they 
were  written  in  Latin  verse,  but  they  con- 
tained a  great  n>any  helpful  hinta.  They 
seemed  to  be  particularly  concerned  about 
Oracloua  Uving. 

One  of  these  handbooks  had  the  following 
practical    advice: 

Waah  your  hands  In  the  morning:  and,  if 
there  la  time,  your  face.  Eat  with  three  fin- 
gers only.  Dont  criticise  the  food.  Dont 
pick  your  teeth  with  your  knife.  Dont  but- 
ter yovi  bread  with  your  finger.  Scrape- 
bonea  with  your  knife,  but  dont  gnaw  on 
them.  When  you  finlahed  with  your  bonea. 
put  them  in  the  bowl,  or  on  the  fioor. 

Of  oourse,  then  la  a  aerioua  dlmenalon  to 
the  proteat  among  aome  studenta  today. 

But  whatever  comfort  aome  of  the  extrem- 
ist protect  may  be  giving  our  enemlea — and 


It  Is  clear  from  Hanoi's  own  statements  that 
It  Is — let  us  be  perfectly  clear  about  out 
principles  and  our  priorities.  This  Is  a  na- 
tion in  which  the  freedoni  of  dissent  is  abso- 
lutely fundamental. 

Tliere  Is  no  more  classic  statement  of  this 
belief  than  that  of  Judge  Learned  Hand,  who 
in  the  midst  of  the  Impassioned  controversy 
over  Senator  McCarthy's  charges  In  the  early 
l9B0's,  saild  boldly  and  bluntly; 

"I  believe  that  community  Is  already  In 
process  of  dissolution  where  each  man  begins 
to  eye  his  neighbor  aa  a  possible  enemy, 
where  non-oonformlty  with  the  accepted 
creed,  political  as  well  as  religious.  Is  a  mark 
of  dlsafTectlon.  where  denunciation,  without 
specification  or  backing,  takes  the  place  of 
evidence:  where  orthodoxy  chokes  freedom 
of  dissent;  where  faith  In  the  eventual  su- 
premacy of  reason  has  become  so  timid  that 
we  dare  not  enter  our  convictions  In  the 
open  lists,  to  win  or  loee.  Such  fears  as  these 
are  a  solvent  which  can  eat  out  the  cement 
that  binds  the  stones  together:  they  may  in 
the  end  subject  us  to  a  despotism  as  evil 
as  any  that  we  dread;  and  they  can  be  allayed 
only  insofar  as  we  refuse  to  proceed  on  sus- 
picion, and  trust  one  another  until  we  have 
tangible  ground  for  misgiving.  The  mutual 
confidence  on  which  all  else  depends  can  be 
maintained  only  by  an  open  mind  and  a 
brave  reliance  upon  free  dlacuaalon." 

However  much  we  may  disagree  with  some 
aspects  of  It,  we  can  be  genuinely  proud  that 
free  discussion  is  so  vigorous  on  the  Ameri- 
can campus  today. 

But  beneath  its  specific  protests,  there 
runs  a  generalized  theme  In  most  of  the 
serious  student  discussion.  It  is  the  vague 
fear  that  somehow  society — all  society,  both 
East  and  West — has  fallen  victim  to  bvureau- 
cratic  tyranny  of  technology  and  autocracy 
that  Is  gradually  depersonalizing  and  alien- 
ating modern  man  himself. 

In  its  roots,  this  may  be  a  nameless  fear; 
but  it  is  clearly  not  altogether  a  new  one. 

tlan  has  always  trembled  a  bit  before  his 
tools,  and  there  has  always  been  an  intrinsic 
ambivalence  In  technology. 

The  cave  man.  for  example,  discovered  that 
a  stone  ax  was  a  decided  Improvement  over 
a  p>olnted  stick  In  dispatching  the  dis- 
gruntled wild  animals  in  the  nelghlxjrhood . 
But  he  also  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  it 
was  a  fairly  fearful  Instrument  In  the  hands 
of  a  disgruntled  neighbor,  who — In  a  sudden 
burst  of  unnelghtKjrllnesB — might  wish  to 
dispatch  him  aa  well. 

The  enterprising  visionary  who  first  In- 
vented the  wheel  found  to  his  delight,  no 
doubt,  that  he  could  ride  a  lot  more  com- 
fortably than  he  could  run.  But  If  he  was 
anything  like  our  contemporaries,  he  prob- 
ably also  discovered  that  the  wheel  could  not 
only  run  faster  than  a  pedestrian,  but  that 
it  could  also  run  over  him. 

Today  our  tools  are  more  complex,  but  they 
are  no  less  ambivalent  in  their  moral  appli- 
cability. We  can  use  thermonuclear  power 
to  dig  a  new  Panama  Canal.  Or  we  can  use 
it  to  dig  a  new  mass  grave  for  humanity. 

At  Berkeley,  studenta  carried  signs  read- 
ing: "I  am  a  hiunan  being:  do  not  fold,  bend, 
or  mutilate." 

It  is  a  sentiment  we  can  all  emphatically 
agree  with.  I  very  much  wish  that  college 
studenta  In  Peking  and  Hanoi  were  allowed 
to  carry  the  same  aigna  on  their  campuaea. 

But  in  America,  for  many  studenta  the 
computer  haa  l>ecome  the  primordial  symbol 
of  maaa  imperaonallsation.  It  is  ironical  that 
this  should  be  so.  considering  the  immense 
quantum  of  human  drudgery — both  mental 
and  manual — that  the  computer  haa  elimi- 
nated. 

It  haa  been  the  American  practice  from  the 
beginmng  to  take  work  loads  off  the  backa  of 
men,  and  put  them  onto  the  backa  of  ma- 
chines. We  have  done  that — not  ao  much 
becauae  we  have  valued  machinea  in  tbem- 


selves — but  In  a  much  more  profound  sense 
because  we  have  valued  man. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  a  little  premature 
to  worry  that  the  computer  la  on  the  verge 
of  replacing  the  human  brain.  Quite  apart 
from  everyttiing  else,  that  brain  is  an  ui- 
terly  incredible  computer  itself:  probably 
the  moat  magnificent  bit  of  miniaturization 
in  the  entire  universe.  Though  it  weighs 
only  about  three  pounds.  It  contains  some 
10  billion  nerve  cells,  each  of  which  hat 
some  25  thousand  possible  Interconnection! 
with  other  nerve  cells.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  to  build  an  electronic  computer 
large  enough  to  have  that  rang  •  of  choice 
would  require  an  area  equal  to  the  entire 
surface  of  the  earth. 

As    St.    Augustine    observed:     man    look* 

about  the  universe  In  awe  at  its  wonder* 

and  forgets  that  he  himself  Is  the  greatest 
wonder  of  aU. 

But  It  Is  also  true  that  the  ambivalence 
of  technology  grows  with  Its  own  com- 
plexity, and  Homo  faber^man  the  maker- 
la  wise  to  continually  question  whether  it 
is  be,  or  his  tools,  who  are  In  charge. 

Goethe,  Blake,  and  Kierkegaard,  each  in 
their  own  way,  asked  that  question  search- 
Ingly  in  the  last  century.  Kaflca,  Huxley. 
and  Orwell  have  asked  it  eloquently  in  our 
own.  Paul  Goodman,  Jacques  Ellul.  and 
many  others  are  asking   it  today. 

There  Is  as  yet  no  definitive  answer  to  the 
question;  but  there  is  a  definitive  need  to 
keep  asking  it.  The  real  question,  clearly. 
is  not  whether  we  should  have  tools.  But 
only   whether   we   are   becoming   tools. 

It  Is  not  really  the  computer  that  Is  In 
question;  it  is  whether  or  not  Dr.  Strange- 
love  Is  sitting   at  the  computer's  console. 

It  is  too  simplistic  an  answer  to  reply  that 
technology  is  itself  morally  neutral,  and 
that  man  must  simply  take  care  to  retain 
his  human  control.  The  more  profound 
question  is  whether  or  not  complex  tech- 
nology narrows  or  widens  the  alternaUve* 
available  for  human  control. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  man  condition* 
his  technology.  What  Is  less  clear  la  the 
extent  to  which  technology  conditions  man. 

The  degree  and  moral  quality  of  that  con- 
ditioning Is  a  dilemma  we  must  face.  But 
we  must  /ace  It. — and  solve  It — and  not 
merely  fall  into  an  escapist  and  emotional 
romanticism  that  cloaks  Itself  In  a  «elf- 
agonlzing.  Angst.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
from  that. 

One  of  the  moet  refreshing  qualiUee  of 
the  campus  ferment  today  Is  its  interne 
"Inner -directednesa,"  and  Its  frankly  philo- 
sophical bent.  One  student  observed;  "We 
don't  automatically  accept  the  value  of  in- 
stitutions." And  another  added  flatly:  "Our 
quarrel  is  with  Aristotle;  we  say  noan  1* 
not  a  social  animal." 

As  much  aa  one  might  be  tempted  to  dU- 
agree  with  those  sentlmenU,  it  is  absolutely 
marvelous  to  hear  university  students  seri- 
ously quarreling  with  Aristotle  again.  It 
may  even  symbolize  the  renaissance  of  mett- 
physlcs  from  the  swampland  of  semanticlsm 
in  which  it  has  been  bogged  for  so  long. 

Now  it  la  tmderstandable  that  the  tendency 
of  oontemf)orary  man,  standing  In  awe  of  hi* 
own  technology,  should  look  l>ack  to  a  sln^to 
and  more  secure  pattern  of  society.  In  which 
the  Individual  could  more  fully  assert  m* 
own  Independence.  That  la  a  strong  tend- 
ency In  o»ir  own  JeSersonlan  tradition,  which 
qiate  rightly  puU  such  declalve  emphasl*  on 
man's  independence. 

But  the  Irony,  of  courae,  la  that  Jeffenoo 
himself  waa  a  brilliant  technological  InnoTt- 
tor — aa  anyone  who  haa  explored  Montlceuo 
would  agree.  And  It  ia  unlikely  that  J««er- 
Bon  today  would  peraonaUy  fret  much  aboot 
being  folded,  bent,  or  mt^tUated  by  the  odo- 
puter.  ^ 

It  la  somewhat  more  likely  that  he  wouw 
Invent  a  better  one. 
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The  fact  ia  tbat  aa  honeat  inapeetloa  of 
tuatory  reveala  not  ao  aaucta  a  nostalgic  series 
of  Oolden  Agea  ia.  which  men  led  the  good 
Ufe:  but.  on  tlae  oontnuy,  a  rather  dlamal 
leriee  oi  Golden  Opportunities  which  men 
foolishly  psased  up,  that  might  have  accom- 
plished precisely  that. 

All  of  this  is,  of  course,  intimately  related 
to  man's  education. 

But  Is  modem  education  really  relevant  to 
the  human  condition? 

No  age  In  history  tias  ever  had  a  more 
thorny  bout  with  relevancy  than  ours. 

The  reason  Is  clear:  We  are  caught  up  in  a 
new  dimension  of  explosive  change  that  has 
no  precedent  In  the  40,000  years  of  Homo 
Sapiens'  experience. 

If  you  had  been  educated  In  3rd  century 
Athens.  B  C;  or  In  4th  century  Byzantium: 
or  In  14th  century  Bologna,  you  could  have 
reasonably  assumed  that  the  education  you 
received  as  a  child  would  still  be  meaningful 
in  your  old  age. 

Change  took  place,  of  course,  even  in  the 
indent  and  medieval  world.  But  the  rate  of 
change — relative  to  man's  life-span — was  slow 
enough  to  guarantee  that  the  quantum  of 
knowledge,  acquired  in  youth,  would  remain 
valid  even  into  old  age. 

What  has  happened  today  is  that  the 
progression  of  technological  and  social 
change  is  no  longer  merely  arithmetical  or 
geometric  with  re8i>ect  to  man's  life-span. 
It  Is  explosively  exponential. 

The  engineer,  for  example,  graduating  this 
lummer  will  find  ten  short  years  from  now 
that  fully  half  his  expensively-acquired 
engineering  education  is  already  obsolete. 
And  the  other  50%."Xvhlch  he  will  then  re- 
quire to  remain  relevant  in  his  field,  has  not 
yet  even  been  discovered. 

But  this  galloping  ratio  of  radical  change 
U  a  problem  not  merely  for  the  engineer. 
It  Is  a  problem  for  anyone — the  p)oet.  the 
philosopher,  the  pedagogue,  or  the  parent — 
who  wishes  to  remain  relevant  in  his  own 
society. 

We — none  of  us — fully  understand  all  the 
inner  dynamics  of  this  calculus  of  relevancy. 

More  often  than  not.  we  are  content  simply 
to  state  the  problem — rather  than  to  think 
hard  enough  alx>ut  the  answers. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  wring  one's  hands  over 
the  complicated  Issues  of  meaning  and  value 
that  an  era  of  radical  change  Involve. 

It  Is  much  tougher  to  tackle  these  Issues 
honestly  and  humbly,  and  work  tirelessly 
toward  wise  solutions. 

We  sometimes  do  not  even  state  the  prob- 
lem In  a  wholly  realistic  way. 

We  fear  that  organization  In  modem 
society  is  growing  too  big  and  too  complex — 
and  that  we  are  establishing  management 
controls  that  are  too  massive. 

We  describe  complex  organization  as  a  de- 
personalized bureaucracy,  and  brand  it  as 
an  Orwellian  nightmare. 

But  It  U  possible  that  exactly  the  reverse 
1*  the  case 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  gravest 
problems  in  society  arise  not  out  of  over- 
management;  but  precisely  out  of  under- 
management. 

It  Is  po8.Mble  that  democracy  can  become 
non-partlclpatory  precisely  to  the  degree  that 
org*nlc  and  hierarchlal  management  brealts 
down. 

Exploding  urbatUcation,  to  take  a  cogent 
«*mpie.  has  been  a  fact  in  the  weetem  world 
lor  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  has 
brought  in  its  wake  massive  social  turbulence 
»nd  tension.  Now  it  Is  sweeping  the  entire 
world  like  a  blight. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
aan  has  over-managed  this  problem.  There 
"every  evidence  that  be  has  tmder-managed 

Aa  aU  the  forma  of  social,  economic.  poUt- 
wal,  and  even  religious  organl«aUons  grow 
•rger  and  more  ctrntplex  in  our  era.  we  might 


do  well  to  ponder  the  fate  of  the  Branto- 
sauroa.  He  waa  the  moat  magnificent  of  ail 
the  dinoaaura.  He  grew  to  be  80  feet  long 
and  waa  the  moat  maaslve  anatomical  speci- 
men of  antiquity.  But  he  was  a  classic  case 
of  under -management.  For  though  he 
weighed  an  incredible  40  tons,  he  had  only 
a  golf  ball-sized  brain  of  3  ounces.  He  could 
not  accommodate  to  change.  He  could  not 
remain  relevant  to  his  environment.  And  as 
magnificent  as  he  waa.  he  disappeared. 

The  observable  fact  is  that  most  forms  of 
social  organization  are  growing  mqre  com- 
plex; but  complexity  In  Itself  Is  not  neces- 
sarily Inferior  to  simplicity.  And  simple 
arrangements — by  the  mere  fact  of  their  sim- 
plicity— are  not  Invariably  more  democratic. 
In  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  dispensation,  the 
first  human  organization  was  a  very  simple 
one:  one  man  and  one  woman.  One  Adam 
and  one  Eve. 

The  organization  was  simple.  But  they 
managed  to  get  one  another  Into  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  dlfllculty. 

Even  the  first  fraternal  organization  we 
read  about  was  Ideally  simple.  There  were 
two  brothers.     One  Cain  and  one  Abel. 

The  arrangement  was  very  unbureaucratlc: 
but  the  outcome  was  classically  undemo- 
cratic 

Now,  since  I  have  mentioned  Eve.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  the  modern  Amerl- 
c;an  woman. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  very  great  haz- 
ards In  this,  since  generally  speaking  the 
least  authoritative  expert  on  the  American 
woman  is  the  American  man.  On  the  whole, 
this  Is  a  topic  In  which  the  Interest  of  the 
American  nvale  is  surpassed  only  by  his  be- 
virilderment. 

But  this  is  a  women's  college.  And  since 
after  today  I  will  have  run  out  of  under- 
graduate daughters,  it  seems  unlikely  that  I 
win  ever  be  Invited  again  to  give  a  com- 
mencement address  to  young  ladies. 

So  if  I  have  anything  to  say — I  had  better 
say  it  now. 

Men  have  been  saying  things  about  women 
for  a  very  long  time.    Their  earliest  recorded  ' 
remarks,  however,  are  not  very  complimen- 
tary. 

"A  women  without  ability  is  normal," 
snapped  one  ancient  Chinese  sage. 

The  early  Hindu  writers  were  not  much 
kinder.  They  noted  that  "Infidelity,  vio- 
lence, deceit,  envy,  extreme  avarice,  and  a 
total  want  of  good  qualities"  were  the  nat- 
ural faults  of  women. 

Plato  appears  to  have  believed  that  women 
represented  a  stage  of  transition  between  wild 
beasts  and  man,  though  he  did  concede  that 
some  women  were  cai)able  of  Ijecomlng  phi- 
losophers— and  actually  admitted  a  few  to 
his  Academy. 

By  the  time  we  get  to  the  4th  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  we  find  St.  Jerome — one  of 
the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church — observing 
rather  tersely  that  "Conversation  with 
women  Is  the  road  to  the  Devil." 

St.  John  Chrysostom,  the  great  4th  cen- 
tury patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  so 
eloquent  an  orator  that  he  often  had  to  chide 
his  congregation  for  applauding  in  church. 
Even  his  name  In  Greek  means  the  "Golden- 
Mouthed  One."  But  some  of  his  golden 
words  on  women  are  a  little  disconcerting: 
"O  Evil!"  he  cried,  "A  wicked  woman  la 
worse  than  any  evil !  Deadly  are  dragons  and 
poisonous  snakes,  but  the  deadllneas  of  a 
woman  Is  deadlier  than  the  poison  of  ser- 
pents. TTie  wicked  woman  is  never  chas- 
tened: treat  her  sternly  and  she  rageth, 
mildly  and  she  runneth  wild.  Easier  it  is  to 
melt  iron  ttian  to  tame  a  woman." 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  which  tialf 
of  the  congregation  applauded  that  particu- 
lar sermon — the  ladies,  or  the  gentlemen. 

The  trouble  Is  that  in  the  earlier  centuries, 
we  never  seem  to  hear  any  rebuttal  to  all  this 
from  the  ladies  themselves.    It  ia  aomewhat 


hard  to  believe  that  the  ladles — being  ladles — 
were  completely  silent  on  the  subject.  But 
In  any  event,  by  the  time  we  get  to  the 
American  Revolution,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reticence  from  the  distaff  direction. 

Abigail  Adams,  who  was  herself  to  t>e  First 
Lady  of  the  land,  after  Martha  Washington, 
wrote  to  her  husband  John  while  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress — Just 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"I  long  to  hear."  she  wrote,  "that  you  have 
declared  an  Independency:  and.  by  the  way, 
in  the  new  code  of  laws,  which  I  suppose  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make,  I  desire 
you  would  remember  the  ladies  and  be  more 
generous  and  favorable  to  them  than  were 
your  ancestors.  Do  not  put  such  tinllmited 
power  In  the  hands  of  husbands.  Remember 
all  men  would  be  tyrants  If  they  could.  If 
particular  care  and  attention  are  not  paid 
to  the  ladles,  we  are  determined  to  foment  a 
rebellion  and  will  not  hold  ourselves  bound 
to  obey  any  laws  In  which  we  have  no  voice 
or  representation." 

Happily  for  the  male  half  of  the  nation, 
this  All  Ladies  Guerrilla  War  never  came 
off;  though  there  were,  of  course,  some  fairly 
fierce  Insurgent  skirmishes  during  the 
Feminist    Movement. 

G.  K.  Chesterton  once  remarked,  ot  that 
movement,  that  10.000  women  stood  up  and 
shouted  defiantly:  "We  will  no  longer  be 
dictated  to  by  men!"  And  then  immediately 
marched  out  and  became  secretaries;  and 
spent  their  entire  career  being  dictated  to 
by  men. 

Today  American  women  are  the  subject 
of  a  growing  avalanche  of  sociological  analy- 
sis— much  of  It  written  by  themselves. 
There  Is  a  feeling  of  restiveness  and  unful- 
fillment 

Now  that  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
battling  for  their  rights.  American  women 
seem  Increasingly  uncertain  about  defining 
their  role. 

They  want  to  be  fully  relevant  in  modem 
society.  But  what  should  that  relevancy 
consist  in?  Their  having  Ijoen  victims  of 
social  and  legal  Inequality  for  centuries,  it  Is 
not  surprising  that  their  assertion  of 
eqxiality  should  sometimes  become  confused 
with  an  assertion  of  sameness . 

Slmone  de  Beauvolr  and  others  have  so 
condemned  the  "mystique"  of  femininity, 
that  feminine  dlaslmllarlty  in  Itself  has  be- 
come suspect.  Thus,  what  began  as  libera- 
tion in  the  feminist  movement  could  con- 
ceivably end  as  a  new  and  more  subtle 
form  of  impoverishment. 

Women's  contribution  to  society  Is  clearly 
not  to  become  more  and  more  masculine, 
but  rather  to  bring  to  what  Is  traditionally 
an  androcentric  society  those  Insights  and 
Instincts  that  only  women  can. 

It  Is  a  society  In  need  of  that  contribution. 

Ortega  y  Gasset  has  underscored  the  same 
sensitive  Insight: 

"The  more  of  a  man  one  is.  the  more  he 
Is  filled  to  brim  with  rationality.  Every- 
thing he  does  and  achieves,  he  does  and 
achieves  for  a  reason,  especially  for  a  prac- 
tical reason.  A  woman's  love  ...  is  per- 
haps the  only  thing  that  la  not  achieved  by 
reasoning.  The  core  of  the  feminine  mind, 
no  matter  how  Intelligent  the  woman  may 
be.  is  occupied  by  a  trans-ratlona]  power. 
If  the  male  Is  the  rational  being,  the  woman 
is  the  trans-rational  being." 

Now  all  of  this  is  Immensely  relevant  to 
that  generalized  uneaainess  today  that  we 
are  all  being  drawn  Into  a  K&fka-esque  world 
in  which  science  and  technology  encroach 
dangerously  on  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  As 
Karl  Stem  has  put  it :  "The  universal  appeal 
of  Ktkfka  and  Hirxley  and  Orwrtl  is  precisely 
this:  while  you  and  I  stand  in  awe  of  un- 
heard-of machinmy,  we  are  suddenly  aetsed 
by  the  eeris  feeling  that  we  might  be  part  of 
the  machinery  ourselves,  part  of  something, 
some  thing  that  can  be  run." 
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li  there  la  a  danger  of  reperaonallaatlon  In 
our  society,  then  It  U  you  who  are  best  en- 
dowed to  aafe  ua  frcHn  that  threat.  Fcv  the 
gift  of  womanhood  U  preclaely  the  gift  d  be- 
ing able  to  personaUze:  to  relate  to  the  tndi- 
vktual,  rather  than  to  the  maaa;  to  the  «pe- 
ci/lc  rather  than  to  the  generic;  to  the  exUt- 
ential,  rather  than  to  the  abetract. 

It  la  the  gift  of  wocnanhood  to  love.  It  la 
your  special  ^t.  And  it  la  the  world'a  ape- 
cial  need. 

"Two  roada  diverged  In  a  wood,"  wrote 
Robert  Proet   In   one   of   hla   moat   penalve 


"»^M?^«.  "and  I — I  took  the  one  lesa  traveled 
by.  And  that  haa  made  all  the  differenae." 

All  of  life,  really.  U  f\Ul  of  forked  roada  In  a 
wood.  And  aU  of  life,  ultimately,  la  obooe- 
Ing  one  road  over  the  other. 

The  moat  Important  chdcea  are  sometimes 
In  a  wood  ao  dense  and  tangled  that  we  can 
not  clearly  aee  the  end  of  either  road.  But 
chooae  we  miiat.     And  aa  wlaely  aa  we  can. 

The  diploma  you  receive  today  is  unfortu- 
nately not  a  detailed  rood  map. 

It  iB  a  paaaport  Into  a  denae  wood,  fUled 
with  forked  roods. 


For  your  oonunltted  generation,  many  of 
tboae  roada  will  be  the  ones  leoa  traveled  by 

If  you  chooae  wlaely.  It  will  be  an  esettlat 
Journey  Indeed.  It  will  be  much  more  tlwa 
a  Journey:  It  will, be  a  discovery.  And  wbat 
you  will  dlaoover  la  what  we  all  seek  to  know: 
who  we  are  .  .  .  and  Whose  wood  thU  U  (a 
which  toe  all  walk. 

"We  shall  not  cease  from  exploration." 
wrote  T.  8.  Eliot'  In  the  Third  Quartet,  "And 
the  end  of  all  exploring  Will  be  to  arrive 
where  we  started  And  know  the  place  for  the 
first  time." 


HOUSE  OF  RE!PR£SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
'The      Chaplain,      Rev.      Edward      O. 
Latch,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salva- 
tion; whom  shall  I  fear? — Psalm  27:  1. 

Eternal  God  and  Father  of  men,  fac- 
ing responsibilities  that  tower  above  us 
like  threatening  waves  beyond  our  power 
to  meet  adequately — we  bow  in  Thy  pres- 
ence, praying  for  the  strengthening  up- 
lift of  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  In  quiet  confi- 
dence we  come  with  humble  and  contrite 
hearts,  acknowledging  with  the  Psalm- 
ist— The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life, 
my  light,  and  my  salvation. 

As  we  face  the  tasks  of  this  day  help  us 
to  be  conscious  of  Thy  presence,  and 
eager  to  do  Thy  will  and  to  work  for  the 
good  of  our  Nation. 

We  pray  for  those  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
who  are  fighting  for  freedom,  and  sacri- 
ficing their  lives  that  the  spirit  of  liberty 
may  be  kept  tdlve  in  our  world.  In  this 
time  of  tumult,  through  these  days  of 
danger,  give  us  a  steadiness  of  purpose, 
a  devotion  to  duty,  and  a  determination 
to  complete  the  work  we  are  called  upon 
to  do.  We  pray  in  the  Master's  namd. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal   of   the   proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  June  28,  1966,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE  ' 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H. J.  Rea.  1180.  Joint  reaolutlon  making 
continuing  approprlatlona  for  the  flacal  year 
1907,  and  for  other  purpoaea. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12322)  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  cotton- 
growen  to  establish,  finance,  and  carry 
out  a  coordilnated  program  of  research 
and  promotion  to  improve  the  competi- 
tive position  of,  and  to  expand  markets 
for,  cotton." 

Tile  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles.  In  which 


the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  1803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthvir 
Jerome  OUnger,  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend, 
his  father,  Oeorge  Henry  Ollnger,  and  George 
Henry  Ollnger,  Individually;  and  y 

S.J.  Ree.  162.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purpoees. 


ADJOURNMENT    FROM    THURSDAY, 
JUNE  30.  TO  MONDAY.  JULY  11,  1966 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Cot*.  Res.  804 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  (xmcurring) ,  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  June  30,  1966, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday,  July  11,  1966. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SIGNING  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Rxs.  806 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  until 
July  11,  1966.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlves  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to 
sign  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by,  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RECEIVINa  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
SENATE  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
July  11.  1966.  the  Clerk  be  authorised  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oldahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  REPEAL  SECTION  6  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  NEVADA  PROJECT  ACT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  2999)  to  re- 
peal section  6  of  the  Southern  Nevada 
Project  Act — Act  of  October  22,  1965  (79 
Stat.  1088) — and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows:  * 

Page  1,  lines  0  and  10.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed  amendments,  strike  out  "and/or  Uie 
Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District  apply"  and 
Insert  "or  its  assignees  applies". 

Page  1,  llnr  10.  of  the  House  engrosied 
amendments,  strike  out  "contracts"  and 
Insert  "a  contract". 

Page  1.  line  13.  of  the  House  engroeaed 
amendments,  after  "Project"  insert  "Act". 

Page  1.  line  14  of  the  House  engrosMd 
amendments,  strike  out  "heretofore". 

Page  a,  line  3.  of  the  House  engroaMd 
amendments,  strike  out  "and/or  the  Lai 
Vegas  Valley  Water  District"  and  Inaert  "or 
Its  assignees". 

Page  2,  lines  4  a!hd  5,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed  amendments,  strike  out  "and  1S,407 
acre-feet  per  annum,  resp>ectlvely". 

Page  2,  line  6,  of  the  House  engroaaed 
amendments,  strike  out  "them,  their  rights" 
and  Insert  "It,  Ita  right". 

Page  7.  line  8,  of  the  House  engroaaed 
amendments,    strike    out    "their    contracts" 

and  Insert  "its  contract." 
> 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume,  from  the 
reeding  of  the  amendments,  that  they  , 
are  all  germane  to  the  bill. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
give  us  a  brief  explanation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUemar 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  «k 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  and  include 
pertinent  material  said  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado?  * 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shan 
be  glad  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  The  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  House  amendment  are  germane- 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  adflae 
the  House  that  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  House  amendment  to  & 
2999  are  acceptable  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  to 
recommend ttieiri^proval.  TheDepart- 
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ment  of  the  Interior  has  agreed  to  in- 
clude in  this  legislation  recognition  of 
a  water  right  for  Basic  Management, 
Inc  and  has  assured  the  committee  and 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District  that 
the  district's  contract  right  will  be  recog- 
nized. Thus,  the  priority  rights  of  the 
two  entitles  that  were  given  recognition 
In  the  House  amendment  to  S.  2999  have 
been  recognized  and  the  purpose  of  the 
House  amendment  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  President  signed 
the  Southern  Nevada  Project  Act,  he 
stated  his  objection  to  section  6  because 
of  the  general  terms  used  and  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  effect  of  the  language. 
He  asked  that  leglslaUon  be  developed 
which  would  "amend  section  6  to  limit 
Its  effect  to  that  intended  by  the 
Congress." 

To  meet  the  President's  objection  to 
section  6,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior recommended  that  section  6  in 
Its  entirety  be  repealed,  and  this  was  the 
way  S.  2999  passed  the  Senate.  My  com- 
mittee felt  that  Basic  Management,  Inc., 
and  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District 
should  be  given  a  priority  of  water  rights 
over  the  rights  of  the  Southern  Nevada 
Project  water  users  and  that  the  legisla- 
tion should  so  provide.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  developed  language  to  amend 
section  6  of  the  act  which  was  subse- 
quently approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  14,  Secretary 
Udall  advised  the  committee  that  statu- 
tory recognition  of  the  water  right  of 
Basic  Management,  Inc.,  was  acceptable 
to  the  Department  because  BMI  is  a 
successor  in  interest  to  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation,  a  Federal  corpora- 
tion, which  had  obtained  a  State  water 
right;  however.  Secretary  Udall  indi- 
cated that  the  Department  still  is  op- 
posed to  the  inclusion  of  a  similar  pro- 
vision in  the  legislation  for  the  Las  Vegas 
VaUey  Water  District.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  district's  rights,  which  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  recognize,  were  based, 
not  on  a  State  water  right,  but  rather  on 
the  district's  capacity  contract  with  BMI 
for  use  of  that  company's  water  trans- 
misston  system.  Secretary  Udall  stated 
.  that  while,  the  Department  objects  to 
inclusion  of  the  district  in  the  legisla- 
tion, it  nevertheless  would  give  full  rec- 
ognition to  the  district's  contract  right. 
The  last  two  sentences  of  Secretary 
Udall's  letter  on  June  14  read  as  follows: 

Accordingly,  we  are  prepared  to  execute  a 
contract  with  the  District  upon  enactment 
of  S.  2999,  restricted  to  BMI,  recognizing  a 
priority  right  in  the  District  for  15.407  acre- 
feet  of  water,  the  right  to  terminate  In  1990 
with  the  termination  of  the  present  con- 
tract between  BMI  and  the  District.  Such 
a  contract  would  accomplish  substantially 
the  tame  purposes  aa  would  be  achieved  if 
the  House-passed  bill  were  to  become  law, 
but  would  avoid  the  problem  of  passing  vlr- 
tuaUy  special  relief  legislation  for  the  Dis- 
trict, based  on  dissimilar  facts  from  thoee 
Justifying  relief  for  BMI. 

Thus,  the  objectives  of  the  House 
"nendment  are  assured  and,  with  the 
Wlslative  history  we  are  making  today 
uid  Uie  legislative  history  made,  in  the 
Senate  on  June  24,  I  am  pleased  to  rec- 
oaunend  approval  by  the  House  of  the 


Senate  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ment to  S.  2999. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  has  been 
cleared  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Baylor]  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

I  am  Including  as  part  of  these  re- 
marks the  entire  text  of  the  June  14, 
1966,  letter  from  Secretary  Udall,  along 
with  another  letter  and  attachment  I 
have  received  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Holum  regarding  the  Nevada  law  on 
abandonment  of  water  rights  and  a 
memorandum  with  attachments  showing 
the  historic  use  of  water  through  the 
BMI  pipeline. 
UJ3.  Department  or  th*  Interiob, 

OrTICE    or    THE    SECaETAKY, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  14,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Asfdjali.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar   Affairs,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515. 
Dear  Mr.  Aspinall:   In  your  letter  of  June 
3,   1966,  you  asked  whether  we  would  want 
to  suggest  other  language  than  that  used  by 
the  Committee  In  Its  amendment  of  S.  2999 
which   might   be  preferable  from  our  pdnt 
of  view,   but   which  would  nevertheless  ac- 
complish the  Committee's  purposes  as  stated 
In  ite  report  on  the  bUl  (H.  Rept.  1661) . 

While  the  amended  bill  doe*  generaUy 
what  we  understand  the  Committee  wants  to 
do,  It  goes  beyond  our  understanding  of  the 
Intent  and  effect  of  the  original  act  In  that 
it  extends  to  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  Dis- 
trict a  recognition  of  water  rights  which  we 
think  should  be  limited  to  Basic  Manage- 
ment, Inc.  The  rationale  for  recognition  of 
a  water  right  In  BMI  does  not  extend  to  the 
District.  BMI  18  a  successor  m  Interest  to 
the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  which  had 
obtained  a  State  water  right.  Accordingly, 
the  attorneys  tor  that  company  have  argued 
that  BMI  was  In  a  special  position  and  that 
Its  water  right  should  be  given  special  Fed- 
eral recognition.  The  legislative  hlstOTy  of 
the  Project  Act  Indicates  that  this  argument 
was  persuasive  to  your  Committee  last  year. 
Accordingly,  we  have  agreed  to  contract  with 
BMI  to  the  full  extent  of  Its  claimed  water 
right. 

The  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District  Is  not 
a  successor  In  Interest  of  any  water  right  ever 
owned  by  a  Federal  corporation.  Your  Com- 
mittee report  Indicates  the  fact  that  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Federal  water  right  In  the  amovmt 
of  16,407  acre-feet  Is  based  not  on  a  State 
water  right,  but  rather  on  the  District's  ca- 
pacity contract  with  BMI  for  use  of  that 
company's  transmission  system.  We  regard 
the  Inclusion  of  the  District  In  the  Commit- 
tee amendment  as  going  beyond  anything 
contemplated  last  year  at  the  time  of  the 
President's  statement  In  connection  with 
his  signing  of  the  Project  Act.  Regretfully, 
we  must  continue  to  oppose  the  Inclusion 
of  the  District  In  the  amendment. 

The  EMstrlcfs  contract  right,  of  course,  ex- 
pires with  the  termination  of  the  transmis- 
sion contract  In  1990.  We  expect  to  write  a 
contract  with  the  District  which  would  al- 
low the  District  to  take  Colorado  River  water 
for  delivery  through  the  BMI  transmission 
system  to  the  District.  We  always  have  con- 
templated that  the  District  would  use  the 
BMI  transmission  system  to  the  extent  poe- 
sible  and  As  long  as  possible  and  woiUd 
thereafter  take  delivery  of  the  Colorado  River 
water  through  the  more  expensive  project 
works.  Accordingly,  we  are  prepared  to  exe- 
cute a  contract  with  the  Dlstrtct^upon  en- 
actment of  S.  2999,  restricted  to  BMI,  recog- 
nizing a  priority  right  in  the  District  fo^ 
15.407  acre-feet  of  water,  the  right  to  ter- 
minate In  1990  with  the  termination  of  the 


preoent  contract  between  BMI  and  the  Dis- 
trict. Such  a  contract  would  accomplish 
substantially  the  same  purposes  as  would  be 
achieved  If  the  House-passed  blU  were  to  be- 
come law,  but  would  avoid  the  problem  of 
passing  virtually  special  relief  legislation 
for  the  District,  based  on  dissimilar  facts 
from  those  Justifying  relief  for  BMI. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stxwast  L.  TTdau,, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
0 

U.S.  Department  of  tke  Intxxior. 

OmcB  or  THE  SBcarTAST, 
Washington.  D.C,  June  22,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Interior  and  /n- 
,  sular  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.  20515. 
Dear  Mr.  Aspinall:  During  the  course  of  a 
hearing  on  S.  2999,  held  before  the  Rouse  In- 
terior Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation on  May  4,  1960,  Congreesman  Sat- 
lok  requested  Information  on  abandonment 
of  water  rights  under  Nevada  law.  (See 
Transcript  at  page  122.) 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  May 
24,  19ee,  from  Elmo  J.  DeRlcco,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  addressed 
to  Deputy  Solicitor  Weinberg,  setting  forth 
the  Nevada  law  of  abandonment  of  water 
rights. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  Holttm, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

State  of  Nevada,  Dzpabtment  or 
Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sour  csb, 
Carson  City,  Nev.,  89701.  May  24,  1966. 
Hon.  Bdwabo  Weinberg, 

Deputy  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Interick, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
Dear    Mr.    Weinboic:    In    regard    to    the 
abandonment  of  water  rights  In  the  State  at 
Nevada,  NRS  Statute  533.060  states: 

1.  "Rights  to  the  use  of  water  shall  he 
limited  and  restricted  to  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  when  reasonably  and  eco- 
ncxnically  used  for  irrigation  and  other  bene- 
ficial purposes. 

2.  "In  case  the  owner  or  owners  of  any 
such  ditch,  canal,  reservoir,  or  any  other 
means  of  diverting  any  of  the  public  water 
shall  fall  to  uee  the  water  therefrom  or 
thereby  for  beneficial  purpoees  for  which  the 
right  of  use  exists  diirlng  any  6  successive 
years,  the  right  to  so  use  shall  be  deemed  as 
having  been  abandoned,  and  any  such  owner 
or  owners  shall  thereupon  forfeit  all  water 
rights,  easements  and  privileges  at^urte- 
nant  thereto  theretofore  acquired,  and  all 
the  water  so  formerly  appropriated  by  such 
owner  or  owners  and  their  predecessors  In 
Interest  may  be  again  appropriated  for  bene- 
ficial use  the  same  as  If  such  ditch,  canal, 
reservoir,  or  other  means  of  diversion  had 
never  been  constructed,  and  any  qualified 
person  may  appropriate  any  such  water  for 
beneficial  use." 

In  the  State  of  Nevada,  the  question  of  an 
abandonment  Is  somewhat  tricky.  In  the 
case  of  "In  re:  Manse  Spring  and  Trib- 
utaries" (60  NZV  280)  the  Supreme  Court 
Stated  that  an  abandonment  ia  a  voluntary 
matter,  a  question  of  Intent.  The  question 
of  Intent  can  be  evidenced  by  overt  acts,  but  ■ 
mere  lapse  of  time  does  not,  o€  itaeU,  con- 
stitute an  abandonment. 

The  Nevada  Supreme  Court  and  other 
state  courts  have  made  mention  of  the  fact 
that  In  deteroalnlng  the  question  of  intent 
to  abandon  a  water  right,  the  courts  may 
take  an  unuse  of  water  and  other  pertinent 
circumstances  into  consideration.  Aban- 
donment is  a  matter  of  intent.  That  means 
an  Intent  to  desert  or  forsake  a  water  right 
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wltb  no,  then,  Intent  to  reposseu  or  ua«  It. 
All  th&t  we  can  learn  from  the  varloiu  Su- 
preme Court  cases  on  the  subject  Is  that  a 
court  will  not  declare  an  abandonment  with- 
out the  necessary  Intent  laferred.  or  other- 
wise. It  Is  highly  questionable  In  this  State 
at  the  present  time,  that  the  intent  to  aban- 
don can  be  estabUahed  Lf  the  bolder  of  the 
right  contests  the  matter. 

The  State  Engineer,  the  Colorado  River 
Commission,  or  any  Interested  person  could 
start  legal  procedures  to  have  a  right  declared 
abandoned. 

Very  truly  yours. 

EI.MO  J.  DcRicoo, 

Director. 


MKMOftANDtTM     ACCOMPANTING     STATKMrNT     OF 

•      NORTHCtTTT  ELT MsXThfTJU   HiSTORICAI.  USK 

OF  BMI  PIPELINI 

The  annexed  tables  show  the  non-slmul- 
taneous  peak  use  of  the  BMI  pipe  line.  In 
cubic  feet  per  second  ( Table  1 ) ,  and  In  acre- 
feet  per  year  (Table  2),  by  each  water  user 
served.  Table  3  compares  these  pealLs  wltb 
the  water  rights  of  the  users. 

What  theae  figures  show  is  that : 

(1)  The  deliveries  to  the  City  of  Hender- 
son under  BMI  certificate  3119  exceeded  both 
the  8.06  c.f.s.  which  is  the  aggregate  of  the 
capacity  contracted  for  by  Henderson  and 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  12  cf.s. 
covered  by  certificate  3119.  These  excesses 
were  furnished  out  of  BMI  certificate  3118 

(2)  The  usea  by  Las  Vegas  Valley  Wuter 
District  under  Its  contracts  with  BMI  ex- 
ceeded the  28.78  c.f.s.  to  which  the  District 
is  entitled  under  those  contract*,  and  this 
excess  was  also  met  out  of  BMI  e  diversions 
under  cprtmcate  3118. 

(3 1  BMI  had  capacity  In  its  pipe  line  to 
meet  these  excesses  only  because  the  peak 
uses  of  the  BMI  group  of  companies  served 
under  certificate  3118  were  not  slmuitaneoii.s 
There  was  sufficient  diversity  In  their  de- 
mands Uj  make  p<.i&slble  the  use  of  the  pipe 
line's  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  Hen- 
derson and  has  Vega-s  Valley  Water  District 
in  excess  of  the  capacity  to  which  their  con- 
tracts  with   BMI   entitled   them. 

i4»  Fortunately,  the  peak  demands  of  afl 
users,  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  were  not 
simultaneous.  If  they  had  been  simultane- 
ous, the  total  would  have  exceedetl  the 
capacity  of  the  pipe  line.  If  they  had  been 
simultaneous,  the  total  of  the  peak  dally 
rates  of  flow  would  have  been  85.595  c.f.s..  and 
the  total  of  the  "Instantaneous"  peaks  (the 
highest  rates  of  flow  In  any  dayi  would  have 
been  still  higher  or  114  406  cf.s.  For  coni- 
par'.Bon.  the  capacity  of  the  pipe  line  Is  about 
80  5  c.f.8  .  and  the  pumping  equipment  will 
"push"  somewhat  less  than  this  through  the 
line,  on  a  continuous  basis 

(51  Naturally  the  total  quantity  of  water 
transported  during  the  year,  which  Is  meas- 
ured In  acre-feet.  Is  not  as  great  as  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  flow  In  cubic  feet  per  second 
(which  Is  BMI's  entitlement  under  Its  Nevada 
certificates)  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
seconds  In  a  year 

The  annual  quantity  In  acre-feet  moved 
through  any  aqueduct  grnduaily  grows  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  line  but  If  It  equaled  the 
full  capacity  from  the  betrlnnlng,  then  that 
pipe  line  would  have  been  under-designed 
In  two  respects  ( 1 )  without  margins  for 
growth  of  load,  and  (2)  without  margins  for 
peak  demands 

•6!  In  conclusion:  BMI  has  used  its  pipe 
line  to  the  total  capacity  In  cubic  feet  per 
second  covered  by  Its  two  certificates  (45  plus 
12  or  57  c  f.s  1  but  has  not  yet  used  the  full 
number  of  acre-feet  per  year  which  It  would 
have  a  right  to  use  If  the  capacity  stated  In 
thos«  certificates  were  utilized  100%  of  the 
time.  It  Is  not  required  t,o  do  so.  In  order 
to  be  entitled  to  the  fuU  57  cJ.s.  whenever 
It  has  need  for  that  peak  capacity.  In  like 
manner.  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District  has 


utilized  (and  more)  the  capacity,  about  28 
c.f.B.,  which  It  has  leased  In  the  BBC  pipe 
line,  but  has  not  yet  used  all  that  capacity 
on  a  year  round  basis.    It  Is  not'requlred  to 


do  so,  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  full  protec- 
tion of  the  13,000,000  It  has  Invested  to  put 
that  leased  capacity  to  work. 

NOBTHCOTT  BLT. 


Table    1. — Noncoincidental    peaks,    in    eubie  feet    per    second 

^                                    User 

Data 

Peak  daUy 
rale 

Instsntant- 
ouspea 

(1)  BMI                - - - 

August  loss.  i... 
November  19«4_. 
December  1962 

1720 

17» 

Amflrtcap  Pota»h -  

Do                            .               - 

31.210 

.909 

11675 

1ft  27 

FlintkoUi                                                                        .     — 

July  19fi5  .. 

.MS 

14.67S 
19.27 

National  Lead                        -      - 

April  1964 

StaufTer                                         .  - 

May  1963 

Pnhtotal 

3e.«73 

(18.  3M 

August  1S«3 

do— 

14.706 
.165 

14.  TIM 

Rose  de  Lima  Hosoitftl.           .      - .- 

lAA 

Subtotal                           

14.861 

aaMo 

.201 

14.S61 

(S)  Las  Vee&s  Vallev  Water  District            

July  1863 

30.  MO 

National  Park  Servioe     .   .     

July  1066 :. 

201 

Subtotal - 

31. 191 

3L161 

Total  - 

88.606 

114.40; 

Tab  LB  2. — Maximum 

annual 

use  in 

acre 

-feet 

Vset 

Year 

Quantity 

^1)   BMI                                                          

1989 
1062 
1965 
1066 
1063 

4M.t 

1,(I%0 

Flintkote    

17t.g 

National  Lead.       - 1... 

7,iai 

Stftuffer                           -.  - -       ._---_ 

7,947.0 

i7,aao 

1964 
1063 

(2)  Handerson                       .  

6,  oat 

RnsA  Hn  Lima  Hnxpltal                 ....            . 

814 

Subtotal         .         . 

6,316,1 

1063 
1066 

i31   I,as  Vesas  Vallev  Water  District. 

6,400.9 

N'litloQad  Park  ^rvioe                         -       -       -  -- 

M.] 

Subtotal                                              .. 

6,4711 

~ 

• 

Total             

29(416.4 

\ 

Table  3. — Nonsimultaneous  peak  rates  of  uses,  in  comparison  with  maximum  water  righu 


Water  user 

MaxlmTrm 

use,  cubic 

teet  per 

second 

Water  right,  in  cubic  feet  per  second 

(1)  BMI   and    associated   companies,   Industrial 

ilses  ftotal  of  nonslmultaneous  Instantane- 
ous peaks). 

(2)  Henderson  and  Rose  de  Lima  Hospital,  and 

National    Park    Service,    municipal    and 
domestic  uses. 

SI  I.as  Veeas  Vallev  Water  District  

114.41 

14.88 

3a  96 

46  cubic  feet  per  second  (certlflcate  3118). 

12  cubic  feet  Der  second  (maximum  BMI  rcr; 
under  certlBcate  3119;  rights  o(  these  3  u-«r- 
under  their  contracts  with  BMl  total  s-^ 
cubic  leet  per  second). 

28.78  cubic  feet  per  second  (maximum  ststwl  in 
contrarts  with  BMI:  these  Include  21.289 
cubic  feet  per  second  untU  1000,  plus  6.5  cubic 
feet  second  untU  Sept.  30,  1966). 

The  amendments  settle  a  longstand- 
ing difficulty  between  the  executive  de- 
partment and  the  House  in  regard  to 
this  legislation.  They  are  in  order.  The 
House  has  a  complete  explanation  in  my 
remarks. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the 
dispute  and  the  controversy  were  settled 
in  favor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  say  that  we 
received  our  share  from  the  controversy. 
If  the  gentleman  will  permit. 

Mr   GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The   Senate    amendments   were   con- 
curred in. 

"a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO    PERMPT   CERTAIN    TRANSFERS 
OF    POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr.    DULSKI.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill   (H.R.  7423)   to 
permit  certain  transfers  of  Post  OfBce 
Department  appropriations,  with  a  Sen- 
ate'amendment  thereto,  and  concur  to 
the  Senate  amendment. 
ThT  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

^ftge  2,  line  4.  after  "year"  Insert  ",  but 
no  appropriation  shall  thereby  be  Increased 
by  more  than  5  per  centum". 

The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York? 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 

the  right  to  ©bject.  may  we  have  a  brief 

explanation  of  the  restriction  which  was 

placed  in  this  bill  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  The  bUl,  H.R.  7423.  as 
passed  by  the  House,  authorizes  the  Post- 
master General  to  transfer  appropriated 
funds  from  one  appropriation  to  another 
provided  the  appropriation  act  Involved 
authorizes  such  transfers.  The  House- 
passed  bill  limited  the  transfers  to 
amounts  not  exceeding  5  percent  of  the 
appropriation  from  which  transferred. 

The  Senate  amendment  adds  a  further 
limitation  providing  that  no  appropria- 
tion shall  be  incrca.scd  by  more  than  5 
percent  by  reason  of  the  transfers.  I 
believe  this  is  a  reasonable  restriction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  go 
one  step  further?  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that  no  appropriation  can 
be  Increa.sed  more   than  5  percent? 

Mr.  DULSKI.     In  total. 

Mr,  GROSS.     In  total? 

Mr,  DULSKI.     In  total,  yes. ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  is  for  each  spe- 
cific appropriation:  i.s  that  correct? 

Mr.  DULSKI.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  5  percent  on  the 
lump  sum  appropriation? 

Mr  DULSKI.  No.  There  are  four 
different  appropriations.  They  are  still 
permuted  only  5  percent. 

Mr  GROSS.     I  thai\k  the  uenlleman 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  witlidraw  my 
reservation. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  COST-OF-LnTNG 
ADJUSTMENTS  IN  STAR  ROUTE 
CONTRACT  PRICES 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  2035)  to 
provide  for  cost-of-living  adjustments 
In  star  route  contract  prices,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
nients.  as  follows : 

Page  1  line  5,  strike  out  "subsection"  and 
iMert  "subsecUons : ". 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "1965,"  and  Insert 
■■1988,". 

P»«e  1.  line  10,  strike  out  "1963^'  and  Insert 
"1964". 

P&ge  2,  line  6,  strike  out  "1965,"  and  insert 
"19«6," 

Pa?e  2  line  7,  strike  out  "1963  to  1964"  and 
Insert  "  1964  to  19e6". 


Page  2,  Une  10,  strike  out  "1964,"  and  Insert 
"1966,". 

Page  2,  Une  17,  atrlke  out  "any  year  other 
than  1965"  and  Insert  "each  year  after  1966,". 

Pa«e  3.  line  7.  strike  out  "centum."  "  and 
insert  "centum." 

Page  3,  after  line  7,  Insert: 

"(d)  The  Increafles  autborlzed  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  any  contractor  who  operates  more 
than  one  star  route  contract  or  to  any  con- 
tract which  has  t>een  Increased  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  within  the 
twelve  months  next  preceding  the  date  on 
which  an  adjustment  In  such  contract  would 
otherwise  be  authorUsed  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section." 

Mr.  DULSES.  Mr.  Speaker.  HR.  2035 
passed  the  House  on  July  12,  1965,  and 
provided  the  procedure  for  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  the  contract 
price  of  certain  star  route  contracts 
whenever  the  Consumer  Price  Index  re- 
flects an  increase  of  at  least  1  percent 
in  1  year. 

Under  the  House-passed  bill,  the  Post- 
master General,  after  January  1,  1965, 
was  required  to  make  the  initial  determi- 
nation of  any  change  in  the  annual  aver- 
age of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  from 
1963.  On  the  basis  of  such  determina- 
tion, the  star  route  contractus  were  to  be 
adjusted  effective  July  1.  1965,  if  the 
Postmaster  General  determined  that  the 
annual  average  from  1963  to  1964  was 
equal  to  a  rise  of  at  least  1  percent. 

The  Senate  amendments,  l  through  8, 
are  technical  amendments  inserting  more 
current  dates  in  the  bill  so  that  the  first 
contract  adjustment  will  be  effective 
July  1,  1966.  rather  than  July  1,  1965, 
as  pro\ided  in  the  HoiLse  bill. 

Senate  Amendment  No  9  adds  a  new 
subsection  id  >  to  confine  the  adjustments 
to  contractors  who  operate  not  more 
than  one  contract,  and  to  preclude  any 
Increase  if,  within  the  12  months  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  c^>st-of-living 
ad.iu.stment.s,  the  contract  has  been  in- 
creased by  action  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment under  39  U  S  C.  6423' a' 

Thl.s  latter  .section  authorizes  the  Post- 
master General  to  adjust  the  contract 
price  to  reflect  certain  increases  or  de- 
crea.ses  in  the  cost  of  operation  of  the 
.star  route  contracts. 

I  believe  the  Senate  amendment  is  a 
rea.sonable  amendment  as  there  would 
be  no  justification  for  any  particular 
.star  rout^  contractors  to  be  entitled  to 
two  adjustments  during  any  particular 
12-month  period. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  star  route  contractors 
support  this  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


coordinated  program  of  reaearch  and 
pronjotion  to  improve  the  competitive 
position,  and  to  expand  markets  for, 
cotton. 


COTTON  RESEARCH  AND 
PROMOTION  ^ 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California  submitted  a 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  <H.R.  12322)  to  enable  cottongrow- 
ers  to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a 


HAZARDOUS  DUTY  PAY 

Mr,  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HR.  1535)  to 
amend  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  hazard- 
ous duty  pay  in  certain  cases,  with  Sen- 
ate timendments,  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  10.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  2,  after  line  10.  Insert: 

"(3)  shall  l>e  paid  for  such  minimum 
periods  as  the  Commission  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate;  and". 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  in- 
sert "(4)". 

The  SPE:aKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL INTEGRITY  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  SCHEL^ER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  aiid  extend  my 
remark.=  . 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objectlor. 
to  the  "request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  hl«- 
t-oric  l>eaijiy  and  architectural  integrity 
of  our  Nations  Capitol  :.'■  m  jeopardy. 
This  magnificent  monument,  symbol  to 
all  the  world  of  the  grandeur  of  our  land, 
our  i>eople.  our  hlsiorj'.  and  traditions, 
now  faces  despoliation. 

This  desecration  will  result  from  the 
extension  of  the  west  wing  of  the  Capi- 
tol. In  justifying  the  neod  for  this  con- 
.'^tructioii,  the  a-s,sistani  Archit.ect  of  the 
Capitol  not«i  that  10.000  .square  feet  of 
additional  .space  was  req-aired  to  store 
in  the  Capitol  pre-Civil  "War  records 
which  are  no\^'  housed  in  the  National 
A.*-chives  What  an  unbelievable  sug- 
gestion—  to  deface  our  Capitol  in  order 
to  house  century -old  records  which  are 
now  properly  in  the  National  Achives — 
a  buildinK  constructed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  housuiK  such  documents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
construction  of  needed  Etdditioiial  tourist 
facilities,  re.staurants,  or  storage  space. 
Indeed.  I  heartily  favor  providing  all 
needed  and  appropriate  conveniences  for 
Members  of  Congress.  'What  I  am  op- 
posed to  is  the  nonplanned.  reckless 
manner  in  which  these  facilities  are  be- 
ing planned, 

Ever>'  major  city  in  the  Nation  must 
now  have  a  master  plan  in  order  to  re- 
ceive Federal  moneys  for  urban  renewal. 
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Why  should  the  131  acres  comprising  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  with  their  majestic  and 
historic  monuments,  be  the  only  major 
urban  area  in  the  United  States  to  lack  a 
master  plan? 

Construction  of  new  facilities  in  the 
Capitol  should  not  take  place  before  we 
undertake  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
present  resources  In  relation  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  needs.  There  should  first 
be  a  management  sur\'ey  of  the  long- 
term  needs  of  the  Congress,  office  space, 
restaurants,  storage  space,  recreational 
facilities,  libraries,  and  parking  space. 
The  Congress  should  then  develop  a  com- 
prehensive physical  plan  for  the  phasing 
in  of  construction  to  meet  these  needs. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
Its  wisdom,  demanded  the  faithful  res- 
toration and  preservation  of  the  historic 
spirit  of  the  White  House.  Justification 
for  the  expense  of  the  restoration  of  the 
White  Houf5e  was  made  on  the  grounds 
that  it  "occupied  an  important  and  val- 
ued place  in  the  affection  of  the  Ameri- 
can people." 

Does  not  the  Capitol  belong  in  this 
category?  Is  not  this  building  also  more 
than  bricks  and  mortar?  Is  it  not  the 
embodiment  of  the  American  spirit  still 
resonant  with  echoes  from  the  soaring 
prose  of  the  American  giants,  Adams, 
Webster.  Calhoun.  Douglas,  and  Clay. 
What  could  be  more  worth  preserving  in 
this  country  than  the  very  symbol  of  Its 
growth  and  the  reflection  of  Its  great- 
ness? 

In  order  to  protect  our  Capitol  I  am 
today  Introducing  two  measures  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  first  Is  a  resolution  which  prohibits 
any  change,  other  than  restoration.  In 
the  location  or  design  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol. 

The  second  measure,  which  I  have  in- 
troduced would  establish  a  Commission 
on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol.  This  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  nine  experts  in  the  field  of 
architecture  and  planning.  Seven  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  one  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatlves,  and  one  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

This  Commission  would  have  as  Its 
major  responsibility  the  task  of  protect- 
ing and  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
gijard  against  slipshod  planning,  banal 
architecture  and  mutilation  of  this  coun- 
try's great  monuments. 

Several  major  cities  throughout  the 
world  have  taken  action  to  protect  their 
buildings  of  great  artistic  and  historic 
worth.  In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  we 
had  no  problem  restoring  our  city  hall, 
which  in  terms  of  structural  material 
and  state  of  disrepair  was  comparable  to 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol.  Likewise 
an' aroused  public  together  with  a  con- 
cerned Governor  and  mayor  acting  In 
constructive,  bipartisan  fashion,  have  as- 
sured the  reconstruction  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  famed  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  In  both  of  these  efforts,  we  had 
our  doubters,  our  critics  and  skeptics 
But  New  York  did  not  sacrifice  the  ven- 
erable structures  to  the  wrecking  ball. 
In  New  York,  a  high  regard  for  moder- 
nity did  not  obviate  a  respect  for  tradi- 


tion, a  love  of  beauty  and  the  patience 
to  reproduce  with  fidelity  and  precision 
the  pure  design  of  treasured  and  sym- 
bolic ancient  buildings. 

The  renaissance  of  the  old  town  of 
Warsaw  is  another  case  in  point.  Lev- 
eled by  bombers  in  World  War  n.  it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Poles  as  a  visible  symbol  of 
the  Indestructibility  of  their  history.  All 
It  took  in  Poland,  as  in  New  York  City, 
was  determination,  pride,  and  purpose. 

Have  Buckingham  Palace,  the  British 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  great 
Wren  Churches  of  England  met  with  the 
same  treatment  we  contemplate  Inflict- 
ing on  our  Capitol?  Of  course  not.  The 
British  have  too  great  a  respect  for  tra- 
dition and  the  symbols  of  their  greatness 
to  deny  to  future  generations  the  pride 
and  pleasure  of  their  glorious  past. 

Indeed,  while  witnessing  the  repair  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  also  leveled  by 
the  bombers  and  rockets  of  World  War 
II,  Sir  Winston  Churchill  remarked  that 
he  was  happy  that  he  was  alive  to  see 
that  every  single  stone  was  put  back  In 
its  proper  place. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, from  the  northern  reaches  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  to  the  southern 
Florida  keys,  the  people  who  every  year 
make  pilgrimages  to  see  the  living  monu- 
ments of  this  Capital  City,  will  not  con- 
done the  wanton  and  irreparable  de- 
struction which  imminently  threatens 
the  Capitol. 

How  gratuitously  and  flagrantly  it 
would  outrage  the  sensibility  of  all  those 
who  cherish  our  past  and  view  the  Capi- 
tol Building  as  part  of  a  living  shrine — 
uniquely  associated  with  American 
greatness,  and  political  history  and  tra- 
ditions. 

The  record  of  the  Senate  hearings  on 
legislative  branch  appropriations  for 
1967  should  be  required  reading  for  all 
those  Interested  In  Capitol  Hill  construc- 
tion. 

The  Capitol  Architect  testified,  at  the 
Senate  hearings,  that  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol  has  already  been  shored  up. 
He  stated  that  this  would  benefit  the 
building  for  at  least  5  years.  The  Capitol 
Architect  then  stated  that  he  planned 
to  obtain  construction  funds  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  west  side  of  the  Capitol  in 
a  supplemental  appropriations  bill,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  full  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
understand  these  contradictory  remarks. 
If  the  temporary  shoring  job  will  last  for 
5  years  why  is  Congress  now  being 
rushed,  pell  mcll.  into  approving  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  Capitol  extension? 
Why  have  we  dispei^sed  with  the  usual 
procedure  of  open  hearings?  Why  must 
the  regular  appropriation  process  be  cir- 
cumvented? 

In  other  branches  of  the  Federal  Grov- 
eriunent,  enlightened  leadership  and 
thoughtful  care  is  now  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  first  rate,  well-planned  and 
well-designed  structures.  Both  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment have  effective  procedures  for  the 
selection  of  architects  of  noted  accom- 
plishment and  proven  talent  for  major 
Government  buildings  projects. 


Precedents  for  good  planning  and  at- 
tention to  architectural  excellence  exist 
right  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
One  of  the  world's  greatest  architects, 
Mies  Van  der  Rohe,  has  tjeen  commis- 
sioned to  design  the  new  public  library 
in  the  District.  The  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  under 
the  splendid  leadership  of  Congressman 
Eugene  Keogh.  of  Brooklyn,  NY.,  coop- 
erated with  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  In  selecting  the  renowned 
Marcel  Breuer  to  design  this  country's 
memorial  to  the  late  President  Roosevelt. 

In  the  last  century  William  Hickling 
Prescott  said : 

The  surest  test  of  the  civilization  of  a 
people  is  to  be  found  In  their  architecture, 
which  presents  so  noble  a  field  for  the  dl«- 
play  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  not  the  89th  Congress 
make  its  place  in  history  by  presiding 
over  the  ruination  of  our  magnificent 
Capitol.  If  it  is  restaurants  we  need,  let 
us  build  restaurants ;  if  it  is  storage  space, 
let  us  have  more  storage  space.  But  let 
us  build  with  order,  logic  and  imagina- 
tion. Let  us  not  destroy  our  heritage  by 
the  helter-skelter,  mindless,  ad  hoc. 
renovation  which  now  threatens  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol. 


IMPROVEMENTS  TO  THE  WEST 
FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  an  article  from  Time 
masazine  of  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
commend  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Scheuer  1 .  who  just  spoke,  the 
reading  of  the  article  from  Time  maga- 
zine, which  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  is  a  place 
for  business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  never  heard  of  as  many 
amateur  architects  In  my  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  time  we  tr>'  to  re- 
pair the  Capitol  and  to  clean  the  nist  off 
the  steel  beams  to  keep  the  roof  from 
falling  in.  we  hear  these  complaints 
And.  when  they  are  repaired,  there  are 
tho.se  who  think  we  ought  to  leave  these 
steel  beams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  Is  talking  about 
destroying  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Scheuer  1  knows  the  histor>'  r*  the  Cap- 
itol or  not.  but  the  sandstone  that  is  con- 
tained within  the  structure  of  the  Cap- 
itol was  quarried  on  the  farm  of  George 
Washington  and  this  was  used  at  that 
time  because  It  was  cheaper  than  martle 
and.  as  the  gentleman  said,  it  hM 
crumbled  like  cake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  thing,  the  gen- 
tleman was  a  party.  I  believe,  to  destroy- 
ing some  very  lovely  old  houses  down 
here  in  Southeast  Washington  and  re- 
placing them  with  an  architecture  which 
I  do  not  really  fancy  but  against  which 
I  have  not  made  any  objection. 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  there  was  a 
profit  involved,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  makes  a  mint  out 

of  it 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  find  the  need  is 
such  that  the  congressional  members  of 
the  Commission  find  it  necessar>'  to  re- 
pair the  Capitol  and  to  enlarge  it.  this 
will  not  be  the  first  time  It  has  been  done. 

Mr  Sp^ker.  this  Chamber  which  we 
now  occupy  was  not  the  original  Capitol. 


WEST  FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
•jnanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
w  the  request  of   the  gentleman   from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
informed  that  the  Society  of  American 
Registered  Architects   has   appointed   a 
committee  of  nine  architects  to  evaluate 
the  controversy  regarding  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  west  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol   Tlie   letter   so   Informing    me.   to- 
gether with  a  copy   of  the  unanimous 
resolution  of  tJhis  committee,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Society   op   American   Registered 
.Architects. 

Washington.  DC  June  28,  1966. 
The  Honorable  John  W   McCormack, 
Charman    Commission  for  Extension  of  the 
Vnjtrd   States   Capitol,  House  of  Repre- 
nentatn-es,    Capitol    Building.    Washing- 
ton. DC 
DtAR  Mr  Chairman  :   The  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Registered  Architects  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  nine  architects  to  evaluate  the 
oontroversy   regarding    the    proposed    exten- 
sion of  the  West  FYont  of  the  Capltfjl. 

There  l.s  enclosed  a  .copy  of  the  imanlmouB 
reeoiutlon  of  this  committee. 
Por  the  Committee. 

Francis  L.  Koenio. 

A.R.A..  Chairman. 


RtsniT-noN  of  the  Western   Front  or  the 
Capitol    CoMMimnE    of    tkf    Society    of 

.fMIXlCAN     REGlSTEREt)     AllCHrTFrTS 

Wherpas:  members  of  this  committee  have 
vUiied  the  United  States  Capitol  Building, 
have  seer,  the  tragic  deterioration  and  dan- 
gerous conditions  existing,  have  taliced  with 
the  ArcJiltect  of  the  Capitol  and  architect 
members  of  his  stiiff  and  have  been  fttven  for 
«tudy  and  examination,  plans,  engineering 
rep<iris  mid  wall  samples   and 

Whereas  the  urgent  need  of  additional 
centrally  kx-ated  space  at  the  Capitol  was 
convincingly  demon.slrated  by  the  Caplt-ol 
^chltecte  staff  and 

Whereas:  engineering  rep>ort.s  by  nation- 
ally recognized  firms,  after  exhaustive  In- 
vestigation of  every  conceivable  manner  of 
correcting  the  structural  deficiencies  now 
••hreatening  the  entire  west  front  of  the 
l>ull(llng.  recommend  an  addition  to  the 
building  ae  the  only  feasible  solution  and 

Wherea*  the  design  of  the  proposed  addi- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  capable  and  dedicated 
registered  staff  architects,  five  associate  ar- 
chitects and  three  advisory  architects  whose 
qualifications  are  nationally  recognized  and 

Whereas  a  physical  inspection  by  com- 
oiittee  meml)ers  of  marble  replicas  on  the 
once  contrcverslal  East  Front,  of  the  orig- 
inal deteriorated  sandstone  carvings  with 
"»Mr  fifty  coats  of  gray  paint,  leaves  no 
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doubt  concerning  ttie   Improved  appearajace 
of  these  priceless  details  and 

Whereas:  after  a  review  of  the  plans  the 
committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  24€.000 
square  feet  of  additional  space  to  be  pro- 
vided fills  needs  expressed  by  the  Congress 
and  aids  sutisuinilaily  In  circulation  now 
hampered  by  throngs  of  visitors  and 

Wliereas  a  review  of  the  exterior  design  of 
the  proposed  facade  with  Its  new  pediment 
and  rearrangement  of  exterior  stairways 
leads  the  committee  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  proposed  alteration  Is  a  distinct  design 
improvement  over   the  existing  elevation. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resoli'ed.  that  this 
committee  endorses  without  hesitation  the 
proposal  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  associate  and  advisory  architects  to  cor- 
rect the  condition  of  a  crumbling  Capitol  by 
extending  the  West  FYont  as  proposed,  ac- 
compll.siilng  at  the  same  lime  the  addition 
of  needed  space  and  the  preservation  for 
posterity  In  marble,  the  architectural  details 
that  are  now  lost  In  crumbling  sandstone  and 
paint  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Scxriety  with  the  suggestion 
that  any  member  who  can,  would  do  well 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  personally  visit  the  staff. 
see  the  problems  and  examines  in  depth,  the 
proposed  solution. 

For  the  Committee, 

Francis  L.  Koenio.  A.R.A  . 

Chairman. 

John  D.  Zelcan.  Arlington.  Virginia.  Mem- 
ber. 

Marlon  J  Varner.  Vice-President,  Pasa- 
dena, California.  Member. 

Matt  E  Howard.  Past  President.  Houston, 
Texas,  Member 

Thurston  W.  Munson,  Past  President. 
Springfield,  Mass  ,  Member. 

Wilfred  J  Gregson.  Past  President.  At- 
lanta. Georgia.  Member 

Walter  H.  Simon.  President.  Denver.  Colo- 
rado, Member 

Robert  W,  Stickle.  Past  President,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Member 

T.  E.  Samuelson.  Past  President.  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Member 


WEST  FRONT  EXTENSION 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  V^ 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TODD  Mr  Speaker,  the  $34  mil- 
lion proposal  to  extend  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol  is  one  that  should  be  given 
the  closest  scrutiny  by  both  the  Congress 
and  by  the  American  people.  For  the 
Capitol  is  a  building  of  profound  signifi- 
cance for  our  country.  It  is  the  focal 
point  of  the  Nation,  the  home  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  symbol  of  our  Union.  Its 
architecture  is  deeply  intermixed  with 
our  history,  and  although  architecture 
alone  is  not  a  substitute  for  restraint  and 
balance  in  the  minds  of  men.  it  does  much 
to  remind  us  of  the  greatness  which  has 
preceded  us  and  the  progress  which  will 
follow  us. 

Tampering  with  such  a  building  ought 
to  be  done  only  after  the  most  careful 
considera'.ion.  For  it  is  not  just  another 
building,  which  can  easily  be  remodeled. 
It  is  the  Capitol,  and  It  ought  not  to  be 
changed  in  stealth  or  as  the  result  of 


obscure  proceedings  accomplished  by  a 
small  group  of  men. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  is  crumbling.  The 
engineering  firm  which  studied  the  situa- 
tion recomjnended  that  temporary  steps 
to  shore  up  the  wall  immediately  be 
taken.  This  has  been  done.  Now  the 
question  is  how  to  best  prevent  the  west 
front  from  falling  down,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  architectural 
balance  and  richness  that  has  charac- 
terized this  original  part  of  the  building 
since  its  construction. 

It  has  now  been  proposed  that  $34  mil- 
lion be  spent  to  extend  the  west  front, 
providing  4.4  acres  of  increased  space  in 
the  Capitol  itself.  The  proposal  was 
made  by  the  Commission  for  Extension  of 
the  Capitol  The  Commission  believes 
that  It  has  sufBcient  authority  to  make 
such  a  decision,  on  its  own.  although  the 
Congress  will  have  to  pass  an  appropria- 
tions bill  to  provide  the  money. 

I  do  not  agree  either  with  the  sub- 
stance of  this  proposal  or  with  the  pro- 
cedures which  were  foUowed  in  making  It. 

I  cannot  entirely  understand  why  It  is 
necessary  just  to  shore  up  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol,  to  build  a  fancy  new  ad- 
dition, which  may  spoil  the  architectural 
integrity  of  the  Capitol  and  which  will 
cost  at  least  $34  million.  If  additional 
facilities  are  needed,  they  should  be  pro- 
vided near  the  Capitol,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  building  itself. 

The  contention  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  was  that  the  $34  million  plan 
is  the  most  economical  way  to  do  the 
job.  Senator  Proxiciri  characterized. 
this  as  "an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  Congress." 

The  Architect's  staff  experts  admitted 
that  selecting  this  plan  might  be  con- 
troversial. But  no  consideration  was 
given  to  alternative  methods  of  preserv- 
ing, protecting,  or  replacing  the  west 
wall.  In  testimony,  neither  the  Archi- 
tect nor  his  experts  could  make  any 
estimates  of  alternative  costs  for  achlev-. 
ing  this  objective.  This  suggests  to  me 
that  alternative  methods  were  simply  not 
considered,  and  that  a  set  plan  has  been 
presented  to  the  Congress  with  no  op- 
portunity for  substantive  debate.  Out- 
side opinion  of  competent,  disinterested 
authorities  has  evidently  not  been  re- 
quested, and  the  judgment  of  a  quali- 
fied engineering  firm  that  the  wall  can 
easily  and  cheapl5'  be  repaired  without 
the  extension  has  been  Ignored. 

What  about  the  costs  involved?  Thir- 
ty-four million  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money 
to  spend  at  any  time,  but  It  is  particu- 
larly difBcult  to  justify  spending  It  dur- 
ing our  present  period  of  inflationarj' 
pressure — for  a  project  that  may  well 
not  be  necessars'. 

And  we  should  realize  that  the  $34 
million  Ic  just  a  preliminary  estimate. 
The  Architect  originally  estimated  that 
the  Rayburn  House  OfHce  Building  would 
cost  $63  million.  So  far,  it  has  cost  at 
least  $89  million— nearly  IV2  times  the 
original  estimate — and  not  all  the  figures 
are  in  yet.  On  this  basis,  the  $34  million 
estimated  for  the  cost  of  the  Capitol  ad- 
dition would  come  out  at  a  final  cost  of 
$51  milUon,  which  seema  a  large  sum 
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for  a  project  so  obscurely  conceived  and 
so  dubiously  debated. 

Accepting  the  Architect's  $34  million 
estimate,  the  4.4-acre  addition  to  the 
available  Capitol  sp£u:e  worits  out  to  a 
cost  of  nearly  $178  per  square  foot. 
Forty  dollars  per  square  foot  Is  a  high 
estimate  for  top  quality  commercial  of- 
fice space,  and  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Fed- 
eral Building  in  Boston  was  built  for 
$23.83  per  square  foot.  Even  accepting 
the  contention  that  renovations,  and 
particularly  renovations  to  a  building 
such  as  the  Capitol,  are  more  expensive 
than  new  construction,  a  figure  of  $178 
per  square  foot  seems  absurdly  expensive. 

I  am  also  worried  by  the  procedures  by 
which  this  decision  was  made.  The 
architects  who  will  do  much  of  the  worlc 
on  the  expansion  are  the  same  ones  who 
were  involved  In  making  the  decision  to 
go  ahead.  This  seems  like  a  strange  pro- 
cedure to  me.  Impartial  advice  was  not 
asked,  and  the  Congress  Is  not  being 
given  an  opponunlty  to  debate  the  is- 
sue except  on  a  take  it  or  leave  it  basis. 

As  a  result  of  these  worries.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  two 
Joint  resolutions.  These  would  have  the 
effect  of.  first,  requiring  that  no  Capitol 
construction  or  restoration  shall  occur 
unless  It  preserves  the  building's  present 
rich  and  distinguished  architectural  de- 
sign; second,  establishing  a  Commission 
on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol,  to  render  Impartial  counsel  to 
Congress  regarding  Capitol  Hill  con- 
struction projects  and  to  approve  such 
projects.  The  Commission  will  be  com- 
posed of  nine  professionals,  seven  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  one  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate. 

I  believe  that  such  legislation  will  both 
serve  as  a  vehicle  by  which  the  proposal 
to  extend  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
may  be  fully  debated  and  as  a  means 
to  insure  that  the  unfortunate  history 
of  this  proposal  may  not  be  repeated. 


DAVID  E.  BELL 


Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unauilmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a 
distinguished  public  servant — David  El- 
liott Bell — who  has  annoimced  his 
resignation  as  Administrator  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

President  Johnson's  description  of  him 
as  "one  of  the  most  imaginative,  distinc- 
tive and  effective  Administrators"  that 
foreign  aid  has  had  is  an  apt  one,  for  Mr. 
Bell's  record  as  Chief  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  is  truly  outstanding.  He  is  in 
large  part  responsible  for  the  most  note- 
worthy improvements  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram, such  as  Increased  emphasis  on 
greater  selectivity  and  choice  of  recipi- 
ents, self-help  measures  and  eradication 
of  the  root  cliuses  of  proverty.  such  as 
hunger,  dtseasc,  and  ignorance. 


Mr.  Bell  was  bom  in  Jamestown.  N. 
Dak.,  on  January  20,  1919.  He  was  grad- 
uated, with  highest  honors,  and  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key.  from  Pomona  College  in 
Claremont.  Calif.  In  1939.  he  went  on  to 
Harvard  University  to  earn  a  master's 
degree  in  1941  and  he  passed  the  general 
examination  for  his  Ph.  D.  that  same 
year. 

During  World  War  n.  Mr.  Bell  began 
his  career  in  Government  service  as  a 
member  of  the  War  Organization  Section 
of  the  Budget  Bureau,  leaving  in  1943  to 
become  an  ofHcer  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

From  1945  to  1947.  Mr.  Bell  held  the 
position  of  Associate  Examiner  of  the 
Budget  Bureau's  Estimates  Division. 

In  1948.  he  held  the  position  of  White 
House  Assistant  and  then  became  As- 
sistant Chief  of  the  Fiscal  Division  of 
the  Bureau. of  the  Budget 

In  1949.  Mr.  Bell  was  made  a  White 
House  aid  and  President  Truman  ap- 
pointed him  as  one  of  his  administrative 
assistants  in  1952. 

During  the  1950's.  Mr  Bell  served  in 
Pakistan  as  an  adviser  to  that  country's 
government  on  economic  development. 
He  returned  to  this  country  in  1957  to 
become  a  lecturer  in  economics  and  di- 
rector of  the  graduate  school  of  public 
administration   at   Harvard   University. 

Irt  1961.  President  Kennedy  made  him 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and,  in  1962,  he  was  appointed  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  a  post  he  has  held  longer 
than  any  former  Administrator. 

In  this  position,  which  certainly  must 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Bell  has  made  an  out- 
standing record.  I  salute  his  abilities, 
imagination,  and  his  dedication  to  public 
service. 

I  Include  the  following  articles 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  39.   19661 
Mr.  Bell's  Co^mlIBUTIoN 

The  Johnson  administration  loses  one  of 
its  ablest  and  hardest  working  executives 
with  the  resignation  of  David  E.  Bell.  A  vet- 
eran of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tions, Mr  Bell  has  served  with  distinction 
in  two  most  critical  {Kwts  He  proved  an  ef- 
fective director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
He  was  even  more  effective  and  forceful  In 
running  the  Nation's  forelgn-ald  program  as 
head  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

Administering  foreign  aid  was  almost  an 
unmanageable  task  for  most  of  Mr  Bell's 
many  predecessors.  But  he  gained  control 
over  It — and  defended  it  against  outside  at- 
tack To  be  sure,  the  foreign -aid  program 
has  been  reduced  to  minimal  proportions,  but 
under  his  direction  the  smaller  amount  of 
funds  has  been  exp>ended  more  efficiently  and 
leas  w&stefuUy  than  ever  before.  By  stay- 
ing at  hlB  post  for  three  and  a  half  years — a 
r»cofd  for  the  Job — he  also  succeeded  in 
building  up  an  extremely  competent  and 
dedicated  staff,  assuring  a  continuity  to 
forelgn-ald  operation  that  It  never  before 
enjojred. 

Mr.  Bell  hopes  that  this  year's  foreign-aid 
bill  will  become  law  before  he  Joins  the  Pord 
Poundation  to  supervise  Its  International 
operations.  But  his  resignation  will  not 
mean  a  weakening  in  the  direction  of  for- 
eign aid  because  his  succesaor,  WUUam  S 
Oaud.  has  worked  closely  with  him  as  AID's 
deputy  administrator  The  choice  of  Mr. 
Oaud.  an  experienced  and  aggressive  author- 
ity on  develo{im«nt  aid,  not  only  impllea  a 


smooth  transition  in  administration,  it  also 
is  a  measure  of  Mr  Bell's  contribution  In 
assuring  staWllty  and  permanence  to  the 
forelpn-ald  program 

I  Prom  the  New  'York  Times.  June  29,  19661 
Bexl  Qurrs  Post  as  Am  Dirbctor — Wu,l  Join 

Ford  Foundation — Gaud  To  Be  Successoe 
(By  Felix  Belalr,  Jr  ) 

Washington,  June  28. — President  Johnson 
announced  today  the  resignation  of  David  e. 
Bell  .18  head  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  his  intention  to  nomlnat* 
WUUam  S.  Gaud,  deputy  administrator,  lo 
succeed  Mr    Bell. 

Mr  Bell  will  leave  the  agency  July  3i  to 
become  vice  president  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion 

Mr  Gaud  has  been  The  agency's  deputy 
administrator  since  1964,  when  Mr  Bell  pro- 
moted him  from  the  post  of  a.sslstani  iwlmln- 
istrator  In  charge  of  Near  East  and  South  t 
Asia  economic  aid  programs  He  tcx)k  on  / 
that  assignment  in  1961  when  he  came  to 
Washington  from  a  New  York  City  law  Arm 
at  the  behest  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  then  Attorney 
General. 

Mr  Bell's  Intention  to  leave  Federal  serv- 
ice has  been  an  open  secret  since  last  April, 
when  he  discussed  his  plans  with  President 
Johnson  and  agreed  to  remain  \intil  the 
Admlnl.stratlon's  *3  4-bUllon  forelgn-ald  re- 
quest had  been  authorized  by  the  House 
and  Senate.  It  was  the  President's  estimate 
at  the  time  that  the  legislation  would  be 
disposed  of  by  July  31 

That  is  still  the  prospect,  although  the* 
differences  between  the  measurers  recom- 
mended by  the  two  legislative  committees 
may  require  protracted  conference  negotia- 
tions between  the  Senate  and  House  that 
could  extend  past  the  effective  date  of  Mr 
Bell's  resignation. 

"Bushed  and  broke  but  pleased  with  thf 
contribution  made  by  AID  toward  economic 
progress  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  " 
was  Mr.  Bell's  comment  as  he  looked  for- 
ward to  his  new  post  with  Ford  foundation 

He  was  especially  pleased  that  President 
Johnson  had  adopted  his  recommendation 
on  a  successor.  So  was  everyone  else  In  the 
AID  agency  who  knew  Mr.  Oaud  personally  or 
by  reputation  He  Is  esteemed  by  agency 
workers  high  and  low, 

"Bill's  much  better  at  administration  than 
I'll  ever  be."  Mr  Bell  said  of  his  successor 
"His  nomination  by  the  President  assures  an 
orderly  transition  at  the  top  and  bulwarks 
the  agency's  morale  all  down  the  line  It 
also  makes  for  continuity  of  policy  as  set 
by  the  President  in  the  framework  of  our 
foreign  policy." 

A  lean  six-footer  with  sandy  hair  and 
gray-blue  eyes.  Mr.  Gaud  looks  and  acts 
younger  than  his  58  years.  He  usually  puU 
In  a  10-  or  11-hour  working  day  Saturday* 
sometimes  Included. 

Once  in  a  while  he  will  "sneak  off"  for 
three  days  to  sail  his  boat  down  the  Potomac 
with  Mrs  Gaud  as  the  only  othe'  member  of 
the  crew. 

HAS    HOME    IN    CRKENWICH 

After  serving  as  an  Instructor  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Yale  Law  School,  where  he  received 
his  degree  in  1931.  and  pracUelng  law  In  New 
York  City.  Mr  Oaud  was  asslsUnt  corpora- 
tion counsel  in  the  admlnlstraUon  of  Mayor 
Plorello  H.  La  Ouardla.  He  was  one  of  sev- 
eral  younger  civil  servants  named  by  Mr  t* 
Ouardla  as  qualified  to  be  Mayor  of  New 
York. 

Although  bom  in  New  York,  Mr  Oaud 
maintains  his  permanent  residence  at  Oreen- 
wlch.  Conn.  This  caused  a  48  hour  furor 
among  some  Democratic  politicians  when 
President  Harry  S  Truman  sought  to  sp- 
polnt  him  Untt«d  States  Attorney  for  tM 
Southern  District  of  New  York.    Mr.  Oauo 
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Jilted  that  his  name  be  withdrawn  from  oon- 

siderallon 

During  World  War  II,  Mr  Gaud  served  on 
the  staff  of  MaJ.  Gen  Joseph  W  StUwell  in 
^ve  China-Burma-India  theater,  being  re- 
jpt)ns!b!e  for  military  assistance  to  the  three 
count  nes- 

He  wius  twice  decorated  with  the  Legion  of 
Mem  and  was  awarded  the  Order  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  At  war's  end  he  had  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel. 

From  the  end  of  the  war  until  1961.  Mr 
Oaud  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  law 
arm  of  Carter.  Ledyard  &  MUburn  except  for 
t  brief  period  as  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  War 

Ur  Gaud  Is  married  to  the  former  Fleanor 
Smith  and  they  have  one  daughter.  Anne 
Timothy 

Mr  Bell.  43,  is  a  native  of  Jamestown.  N.D  . 
i  graduate  of  Pomon^i  College  and  received 
a  Master  of  Arts  degree  In  economics  from 
Harvard  m  1941.  He  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  after  receiving  his  Harvard 
degree  tuid  returned  to  that  agency  after 
lerving  a*  a  Marine  from  1942  to  1945 

A.'ter  serving  President  Truman  as  an  as- 
suunt  in  1949-52.  Mr  Bell  returned  to  Har- 
vard as  a  Rockefeller  public  service  fellow, 
and  in  1954  he  was  sent  to  Pakistan  by  Har- 
vards  Littauer  School  of  Public  Admlnlstra- 
Uon After  1957.  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Littauer  School  and  a  lecturer  in  economics 
until  1961.  when  he  was  picked  by  President 
Kennedy  to  serve  as  Director  of  the  Budget 
and  in  1962  to  head  the  AID  agency 

Ur  Bell  is  married  t^  the  former  Mary 
Barry.     They   have  two  children. 


CH.^raM.^N  FEIGHAN  RECEIVES 
i=X3LNDERS  AWARD  FROM  ASSO- 
CI.'iTION  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  LAWYERS 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Dlinois.     Mr.  Speaker. 

I  asit  u.ianimous  consent  to  address  the 
Ho'use  for  1  minut«.  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
U)  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Spealcer, 
wr  colleague  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
ra;sration  and  Nationality,  the  Honor- 
able Michael  A.  Feighan.  has  be«n  hon- 
ored by  the  Association  of  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Lawyers  -with  its  Found- 
ers .^ward  This  award  has  been  made 
on  SIX  previous  occasions  during  the  past 
20  years  It  is  given  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  f^eld  of 
immigration. 

Tlie  award  was  made  on  June  4.  at 
the  20th  anniversary  dinner  of  the  As- 
sociation in  New  Yoric  City. 

On  that  occasion  our  colleague  de- 
livered an  informative  and  forward - 
■ooklne  address,  outlining  the  unfinished 
0'a.sine.s.<;  of  keeping  our  immigration  laws 
in  tune  with  the  needs  of  our  Nation  and 
our  people.  The  information  in  that 
Mdres.'^  will  be  useful  to  members  and  to 
others  interested  in  our  immigration 
^aI     ~^^  ^"^  ^^  Chairman  Feighan's 

Address  -.f  the  Honorable  Michael  A. 
Peichan 

I*,,',,,,^  ''^'■P'y  honored  by  this  singular 
I'ounders  award 

Ii  Is  aj;  uie  more  meaningful  to  me  because 

we    distinguished    company    of    former 


recipients  with  whcKn  I  am  herewith  afisocl- 
ated.     I  am  moet  grateful. 

I  congratulate  this  Association  on  Its  20th 
birthday.  "* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  In  1946  dedicated 
attorneys  decided  to  found  this  AssoclaUon 
and  to  apply  their  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  field  of  Immigration  law  lor  the  pro- 
motion of  public  good. 

This  Is  the  common  basis  on  which  all  Bar 
Associations  stand 

In  this  brief  span  of  20  years  you  have 
attained  stature  and  recognition  on  all  fed- 
eral and  local  levels. 

Your  Association  has  enjoyed  liaison  lor 
many  years  with  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Central  Office  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  and  more  recently 
with  the  Department  of  Labor 

I  now  Invite  your  National  Liaison  Com- 
mittee to  take  Immediate  steps  to  establish 
the  same  liaison  procedure*  with  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1  of  the  House  Judiciary  Oonmilt- 
tee, 

I  have  already  assured  your  able  presi- 
dent, John  Barry,  that  this  Initiative  will  be 
welcomed  by  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 

It  Is  by  application  and  exchange  of  Ideas 
on  the  problems  common  to  both  of  us  that 
sound  solutions  will  be  found. 

The  solutions  will  never  be  found  by  di- 
recting criticism  to  please  any  pftrucular 
group,  or  to  make  the  news. 

Your  Association  also  can  look  with  pride 
to  the  Bar  Bulletin  which  finds  its  way  to 
our  Subcommittee.  It  is  a  fine.  Informative 
piece  of  legal  Journalism 

I  would  like  to  make  several  comments 
about  the  1965  Immigration  Law  and  some 
of  the  remaining,  major  problems  requiring 
attention. 

In  fact.  I  think  you  would  be  disappointed 
If  I  did  not  say  a  few  words  about  the  1965 
Immigration  Law. 

It  seems  that  many  people  are  saying  or 
wrltlj;ig  something  about  It — with  varying 
degrees  of  accuracy. 

When  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
submitted  their  proposals  to  amerd  the  Im- 
migration Laws  of  the  United  St,ttes.  they 
proposed  that  we  have  an  Immigration  policy 
which  would  reunite  separated  families; 
bring  to  our  Country  needed  skills;  and  make 
the  manner  of  our  selection  In  no  way  based 
on  an  Immigrant's  place  of  birth. 

Unfortunately,  the  bills  that  they  sub- 
mitted with  their  statements  did  not  quite 
accomplish  these  laudable  purposes  ar-.d  car- 
ried a  number  of  other  distinct  disadvan-. 
tages. 

However  after  almost  Interminable  hear- 
ings and  execvitlve  sessions,  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee  reported  out  a  bill  which  did 
exactly  what  had  been  proposed 

Most  of  the  bill  is  taken  from  H  R.  8662. 
which  I  had  introduced  in  the  House  on 
June  1.  1965  I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
the  differences  lat«r. 

The  bill  was  reported  out  by  the  House 
Commute*  on  the  Judiciary  without  a  single 
change  and  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  with 
very  little  change,  the  major  one  being  the 
creation  of  a  Select  Commission  to  Study 
Western  Hemisphere  Immigration. 

You  will  recall  that  •when  F>resldent  John- 
son signed  the  bill  at  the*  foot  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty    in  New  York  Harbor,  he  said: 

"ThiK  bill  says  simply  that  from  this  day 
forth  those  wishing  to  Immigrate  to  America 
shall  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of  their  skills 
and  their  cloee  relationship  to  those  already 
here 

"This  Is  a  simple  test,  and  It  Is  a  fair  test 
Those  who  can  contribute  most  to  this  coun- 
try— to  Its  growth,  to  Its  strength,  to  its 
spirit — will  be  the  first  that  are  admitted  to 
this  land  " 

■Wednesday  past  we  observed  the  sixth 
month  anniversary  of  the  date  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1965  went  Into  effect.  * 


What  were  its  announced  purposes  have 
been  accomplished. 

No  longer  does  a  husband  or  w;fe  of  a 
resident  alien,  or  the  married  daughter  of  a 
citizen  ha\e  to  wait  to  come  to  the  United 
Suites  simply  because  they  were  born  in  a 
country  with  a  small  or  heavily  oversub- 
scribed quota 

No  longer  are  urgently  needed  scientists 
and  technicians  barred  from  entry  because 
of  the  built-in  rlgldlUes  and  inequities  of 
the  national  origin*  quota   Fystem 

You  aiid  I  know  what  the  law  was  intended 
to  do  and  what  it  ha*  dune. 

You  and  I  aiso  know-,  and  others  should 
know,  what  It  was  not  intended  to  bring 
about. 

It  was  not  a  mandate  to  bring  in  170,000 
aliens  to  this  Country  each  year,  regardless 
of  their  relationship.  ii»^lr  skills,  or  their  ref- 
ugee status. 

No  one  who  testified  before  our  Commit- 
tee advocated  ttnlln^lted  Immigration  t«  the 
United  States  No  one  who  testified  alleged 
that  we  had  a  need  for  immigrants  as  such. 

The  day  of  uniinalted  immigration  and  the 
day  of  a  need  for  people  to  fiU  up  our  open 
spaces  and  furulsh  their  strong  backs  i-o  dig 
our  canals,  build  our  roads,  and  lay  our 
rails  has  passed 

There  was  genera;  agreement  that  we 
could  accept  a  reasonable  number  of  the 
nonpreference  imnilgrante  after  the  prefer- 
ence visa  demands  were  met 

The  total  number  of  Immigrants  author- 
ized (170,000)  was  deliberately  made  larger 
than  could  ever  foreseeably  be  needed  to 
satisfy  the  preference  demands  Those  not 
required  for  that  purpose  were  to  be  made 
available  for  the  nonpreference  classes. 

In  my  bill.  I  had  proposed  that  Section 
212(a)  il4l  remain  virtually  unchanged  but 
urged  Its  use  In  every  case  to  which  It  was 
applicable,  and  not  merely  for  Mexican* 

I  had  not  thought  :t  necessary  to  change 

the    language   of    212(ai.l4i    and    I    saw    no 

reason  to  make  it  applicable  to  what  later  be- 

V,  came  the  third  and  sixth  preference  classes 

In  any  event,  in  my  bill  and  In  the  more 
strongly  worded  language  which  the  Con- 
gress eventually  adopted,  the  basic  purpose 
was  protection  of  the  hard-won  gains  of 
American  labor 

For  that  1  offer  no  apology 

However  if  it  now  appears  that  through 
misinterpretation  of  our  language  or  Intent. 
or  through  over-compiicated  regulations  and 
forms,  the  subsection  Is  becoming  a  basis  for 
the  imposition  of  quantitative  standards  for 
admission:  or  Is  being  used  arbitrarily  to  re- 
duce the  total  number  of  immigrants;  then 
the  will  of  the  Congress  Is  being  Ignored 

I  intend  to  examine  tlie  statistics  on  visa 
issuance  and  Labor  Department  certifications 
most  carefully,  as  soon  as  they  become  avail- 
able after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June 
30. 

I  hope  that  by  that  time  we  can  be  assured 
that  all  such  concerns  are  groundless  and 
that  a  new  machinery  and  new  personnel  will 
be  working  smoothly  to  accomplish  the  In- 
tended uarposes  of  the  law 

At  thfc  point  I  advert  to  another  feature 
of  the  new  law  which  differs  from  the  bill 
which  I  Introduced 

The  Administration  proposal  had  provided 
for  a  five-year  transition  period  between  the 
national  origins  quota  system  and  the  pro- 
posed new  system  of  admissions 

The  Subcommittee  based  on  statistics  and 
projections  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
State,  provided  for  a  two  and  one  half  year 
transition  period  during  which  the  old  sye- 
tem  would  continue  and.  unused  visa  nuin- 
bers  would  go  into  a  pool,  available  for  prefer- 
ence cases  only,  the  following  year 

I  had  proposed  the  Immediate  and  total 
abolition  of  national  origins  and  the  immedi- 
ate and  total  creation  of  a  new  Iniernatlonal 
system. 
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with  the  additional  advantage  of  hind- 
sight. I  believe  that  the  transUlon  period 
may  not  have  been  necessary. 

Now  that  the  baclclog  of  preference  cases 
has  been  wiped  out.  with  the  exception  of 
the  fifth  preference  In  Italy,  newly  approved 
preference  petitions  may  not  fully  consume 
the  larger  po<3!  expected  next  year  and  the 
year  thereafter  Since  these  pool  numbers 
may  not  be  uaed  for  other  than  preference 
cases,  some  of  these  numbers  may  be  ir- 
revocably lost 

In  any  case,  I  believe  there  Is  much  reason 
to  rejoice  over  the  unexpected  speed  with 
which  the^iew  system  has  resolved  the  prob- 
lem of  separated  fan-.tlles. 

Other  provisions  of  my  bill  which  were 
subsequently  modified  were  the  advancement 
of  the  registry  date  to  December  24,  1952  (the 
final  bin  cut  it  back  to  1948):  the  eligibility 
for  suspension  of  deportation  of  any  alien 
regardless  of  the  manner  of  his  entry  or 
the  place  from  which  he  came  (the  final  bill 
continued  Ineligibility  for  exchange  aliens 
and  natives  of  contiguous  territory  and  ad- 
jacent Islands);  and  the  eligibility  for  Sec- 
tion 245  adjustment  for  th(»e  who  entered 
as  crewmen  i  the  final  bill  barred  crewmen, 
Including  potential  203(a)  (7i  refugees,  from 
that  privilege  I 

None  of  us  believes  that,  with  the  repeal 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system  or  even 
with  a  system  of  labor  controls  that  would 
•atlsfy  everyor.e,  we  now  have  a  perfect  im- 
migration law  or  a  perfect  immigration  sys- 
tem 

There  are  other  aspects  of  oiu-  Immigration 
policy  which   will   bear  further  scrutiny 

There  Is  one  about  which  I  offer  particular 
comment. 

I  still  believe  that  discrimination  con- 
tinued In  a  law  which  permitted  Immigrants 
from  one  hemisphere  to  come  here  in  un- 
limited numbers,  and  placed  a  celling  of 
170,030  on  the  other  and  considerably  larger 
and  more  populous  hemisphere. 

A  separate  120.000  celling  Is  prop)oeed  to 
be  put  ia_to  effect  for  the  Western  Hemisphere 
on  July  1,  1968.  unless  the  Select  Oommlasloti 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere  recommends 
something  else 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  Is  the  best 
solution. 

One  alternative  prop>osal  that  has  much  to 
commend  It  is  a«  follows 

First,  the  two  figures  could  be  combined 
and  slightly  increased  so  that  we  would  have 
a  worldwide  authorized  annual  immigration 
hgure  of  300,000 

This,  of  course  would  be  over  and  above 
visas  Issued  to  members  of  the  Immediate 
family  of  United  Stales  cUlisens  as  currently 
defliied 

Second,  the  same  system  of  preferences 
would  apply  to  this  total  International  Immi- 
gration celling  as  iire  now  applicable  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  exemption  from  the  appUcabllUy  of 
the  labor  clearances  In  Section  ai2(aHH) 
woul*  be  the  same  for  all  Immigrants  re- 
gardless of  birthplace. 

TTie  celling  of  immigration  from  a  single 
country  could  be  raised  to  ten  percent  of  the 
total,  or  30.000,  rather  than  the  20,000  now 
authorized 

Third,  since  all  Immigrants  would  be 
either  within  the  celling  or  members  of  an 
immediate  family  there  should  be  no  reason 
to  continue  provisions  excluding  natives  of 
the  Western  Heml.sphere  from  the  benefits 
of  Sections  244  or  245. 

In  other  words,  the  native  of  Brazil  or 
the  Argentine  would  be  entitled  to  the  same 
benefits,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions and  restrictions,  under  the  Immigra- 
tion ^aws  of  the  United  States,  operated 
within  or  without  this  Country,  as  are  en- 
Joyed  by  the  native  of  England  or  Germany, 
or,  since  December  1,  1965,  by  the  native  of 
Japan  or  India. 


Because  It  was  fundamentally  Important 
to  repeal  the  quota  system  and  to  replace  It 
with  a  new  selective  system  of  admissions, 
many  other  matters  requiring  legislative  ac- 
tion had  to  be  deferred 

Had  our  Subcommittee  attempted  to  re- 
solve all  of  the  problems  there  would  have 
been  no  Public  Law  89-236. 

Much  of  the  unfinished  business  Is  con- 
troversial. 

Soon  and  certainly  not  later  than  the  next 
Congress.  I  anticipate  my  Subcommittee  will 
be  considering,  among  others,  the  following 
matters : 

1  A  possible  relaxation  of  the  literacy  re- 
quirements for  naturalization  petitioners 
over  the  age  of  fifty,  and  resident  In  the 
United  States  for  twenty  years  at  the  time 
of  petitioning,  rather  than  on  December  24. 
1952 

1  have  previously  endorsed  such  a  proposal 

2  A  re-examlnatlon  of  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  acquisition  and  retention  of 
citizenship,  either  at  birth  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  derivatively  through  the  nat- 
uralization of  a  parent 

3  Appellate  practices  and  procedures 
within  the  State.  Justice,  and  Labor  Depart- 
ment* are  proper  subjects  for  further  scru- 
tiny. Including  proposals  to  create  separate 
sUitutory  review  boards  within  these  agen- 
cies or  even  to  create  a  single  supra-agency. 
independent  administrative  review  board  for 
all  Immigration  matters 

4  The  still  vexing  question  of  a  need  for  a 
statute  of  limitations,  notwithstanding  the 
liberalized  sections  244,  245,  and  249.  should 
again  be  considered 

5  The  hardship  cases  which  have  de- 
veloped In  connection  with  our  exchange 
program  and  for  which  no  suitable  remedy 
has  yet  been  applied. 

I  favor  and  have  advocated  adoption  of  the 
criteria  of  hardship  now  applied  by  the  Im- 
migration Commissioner  to  suspension  of 
deportation  cases  as  a  reasonable  administra- 
tive remedy  to  this  obvious  human  problem 
In  the  exchange  program.  The  Department 
of  state  win,  of  course,  be  required  to  recom- 
mend the  waiver 

6  A  systematic  review  of  all  the  provisions 
of  Title  III  of  the  Act.  which,  as  you  know, 
relates  to  Nationality  and  Naturalization 

We  have  not  had  such  a  systematic  review 
since  1940  and  the  many  proposals  made  or 
pending  for  revision  In  this  area  underscore 
the  need  for  a  complete  review. 

I  think  this  outline  of  topics  on  which 
there  is  a  respectable  body  of  opinion,  pro 
and  con.  Indicates  that  there  is  still  a  fertile 
field  for  legislative  study  In  the  general  area 
of   Immigration   and   citizenship 

Again,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  grateful  appreciation  for  the  honor 
which  you  have  given  me  this  evening 

I  appreciate  and  have  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  given  me  to  express  my  views 
on  Immigration  policies 

I  hope,  with  your  help,  out  of  the  wealth 
of  your  experience  with  the  Immigration 
Laws,  we  will  be  able  to  remove  any  of  the 
Itlnks  that  remain  In  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Association  of  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Lawyers  was 
founded  20  years  ago.  This  bar  associa- 
tion is  comprised  of  attorneys  who 
specialize  In  the  complex  field  of  immi- 
Rration  law.  Over  two  decades  the  a.s- 
sociation  has  made  noteworthy  contribu- 
tions in  advancing  the  administrative 
science  of  law,  advocating  reforms  and 
in  bring^iiig  about  an  elevation  of  stand- 
ards in  this  specialized  field  of 
practice. 

A  short  history  of  the  association  has 
been  prepared  which  highlights  Its  pur- 
poses, activities  and  contributions  to  the 
field  of  immigration  and  nationality 
laws. 


Under  leave  granted.  I  include  that 
shdrt  history : 

The  History  of  Association  of  Immigration 
AND  NATlONALrrr  Lawyer.s 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1946  a  group  of 
attorneys  who  were  specializing  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Immigration  and  nationality  law  in 
the  City  of  New  York  met  with  a  group  of 
attorneys  who  had  recently  left  the  emplov 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  sifrv- 
Ice.  due  to  a  reduction  In  the  work  force 
of  that  agency  They  had  a.s  their  mutual 
aim.  the  formation  of  a  biu-  a-s-siiciation  which 
would  seek  to  elevate  promote  and  uphold 
the  high  standards  of  the  legal  profefsion, 
and  to  seek  a  wholesome  cooperation  with 
the  authorities  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  immigration  and  nationality  laws,  so 
as  to  render  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  advancement  and  the  administration  of 
the   law  In   that   specialized  field 

Subcommlttee«  of  that  group  met 
tliroughout  the  six  months  that  followed  and 
studied  the  various  problems  Involved 
Finally,  on  November  22.  1946  a  certificate 
of  incorporation  as  a  bar  association  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  ap- 
proved by  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  State,  on  application  of  20  charter 
members 

One  of  the  avowed  purposes  for  which  the 
bar  a.ssoclatlon  was  formed  was  "to  advance 
the  science  of  the  administration  of  law  per- 
taining txi  immigration,  nationality  and  nat- 
uralization, promoting  reforms  In  the  law 
with  regard  thereto:  facilitating  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  therein,  and  elevating  thf 
standard  of  integrity,  honor  and  courtesy  of 
those  appearing  in  a  representative  capacity 
in  Immigration,  nationality  and  naturaliza- 
tion matters." 

An  Interesting  sidelight  to  the  formation 
of  this  bar  association  was  the  selection  of  Its 
name  The  Honorable  Ugo  Carusl.  then  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization, who  was  keenly  Interested  in  seeing 
such  a  group  of  attorney.o  incorporated  f  >r 
such  worthwhile  purposes,  suppested  the 
name  which  It  now  so  proudly  bears. 

From  a  handful  of  20  Incorporators,  the 
Association  has  grown  over  the  past  20  years 
to  approximately  300  attorneys  throughout 
the  United  States  who  specialize  In  this  field 
of  the  law.  The  Association  h:us  active  Chap- 
ters in  New  York  City.  Newark.  New  Jersey, 
Phlhvdelphla.  Penn.sylvanla,  Washington.  DC 
Los  Angeles.  California,  and  now.  mjst  re- 
cently. In  San  Francisco,  California  Chap- 
ters In  Chicago.  Illinois,  and  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, may  be  formed  In  the  near  future 
Other  areas  of  the  country  have  members-at- 
large.  The  leading  immigration  and  na- 
tionality lawvers  in  the  country  are  proud 
members  C)f  this  most  active  bar  as.soclatlo.i 
In  1948.  while  still  an  Infant  the  A.-^socia- 
tlon  presented  testimony  before  the  Congrea 
with  regard  to  contemplated  changes  in  thf 
immigration  and  nationality  laws,  in  the 
en.sulng  years,  Its  representatives  have  t««u- 
fled  before  the  Congress  whenever  witnesses 
were  heard  at  public  hearings  on  changes  in 
those  laws 

Members  of  the  Association  have  always 
been  available  to  the  courts  throughout  the 
country  for  aid  to  Indigent  aliens,  and  »nui- 
out  charge. 

Ualson  with  the  Immigration  and  Natu"^ 
Uzatlon  Service  and  the  Department  of  sww 
has  been  maintained  over  the  20  years  or  i» 
existence  I^telv.  Ualson  with  the  D*P*^ 
ment  of  Labor  has  been  established  i^«« 
meeUngs  have  brought  about  changes  wmcn 
have  well  served  the  needs  of  the  pubUc  »no 
the  government 

The  Association  ho^s  one  or  more  »enu 
nars  a  year  on  topics  of  extreme  importADce 
to    the    government    and    the    immignuioo 
practitioners       These   seminars   are  open 
the  Bar  at  large  and   have  always  been  it- 
celved   most   favorably.     Participating  n»« 
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been  'ilpb  government  officials,  as  well  as 
oromlnent  members  of  the  Association 

In  December,  1947,  the  Assoclauon  started 
th,  publication  of  lt«  Immigration  Bar  Bulle- 
tin and  ha«  conUnued  such  publication  for 
Z,t  ensuing  19  years  All  reported  caaes  in 
Uie  court*  In  the  fleld  of  Immigration  and 
naiionalitv  are  digested  and  reported  Tlme- 
iv  and  instructive  articles  and  news  are  also 
included  The  publication  has  no  paid  sub- 
scribers It  Is  distributed  without  charge 
to  the  members,  a  number  of  interested  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  offlclals,  law  schools. 
law  libraries,  foreign  consulates,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  related  groups  It  is  highly  re- 
garded as  an  accurate,  informative  and 
reliable  Journal. 

In  lUs  20  years  of  life,  the  Association  has 
presented  its  Pounders  Award  on  seven  occa- 
sions for  outstanding  achievement  In  the 
field  of  immigration  The  recipients  of  this 
award  have  been  1950.  Honorable  Ugo  Ca- 
rusl Honorable  Edward  M  OConnor,  and 
Honorable  Harry  N  Rosenfield.  as  members 
of  the  United  Stales  Displaced  Persons  Com- 
mission. 1952,  President  Harry  S  Truman: 
1960  Very  Reverend  Franci.s  B  Sayre,  Dean, 
Washington  Cathedral,  1961,  Honorable  Au- 
gust R  Undt,  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  during  1958-1960, 
1962  His  Excellency,  Edward  E  Swanstrom, 
DD  Auxiliarv  Bl.shop  of  New  York,  1965, 
Honorable  Thoma.=:  G  Finucnne  Chairman, 
and  Robert  E  Ludwig,  Louisa  Wilson. 
Thomas  J  Grlfnn.  and  Allen  R  Cozier,  mem- 
i>fn  constituting  the  Board  of  Immigration 
.Appeals.  1966,  Honorable  Michael  A  Felghan, 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  Chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  1  (Im- 
migration and  Nationality  I  of  the  Commlt- 
lee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
iientatlves. 

In  the  two  decades  of  Its  life,  the  Associa- 
tion has  grown  in  numbers,  stature  and  rep- 
uuilon  Its  life  expectancy  Is  long,  and  it 
is  confident  that  It  will  be  able  to  serve 
the  bar.  the  public  and  the  government  In 
the  highest  standards  of  the  profession  In 
the  years  to  come. 

National  officers  of  the  Association:  John 
J,  Biirry.  president.  Isidore  OstroB,  first  vice 
president;  Elmer  Fried,  second  vice  presi- 
dent John  S.  Manos,  secretary:  and  Leon 
Wildes,  treasurer. 


US     PEACE    AGENCY    NEEDED    TO 
STOP  HEAD-ON  COLLISION  WITH 

RED  CHINA 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaninujU.s  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  ^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
years  aco  the  United  States  wa.s  heading 
on  a  direct  collision  course  with  Russia 
Chairman  Khrushchev  promised  to  "bury 
us  ■■  In  recent  years  we  have  been  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  what  Mr  Khru- 
shchev meant  is  that  the  Soviets  would 
bury  us  economically,  thus  demonstrat- 
ing faith  in  communism  as  opposed  to 
free  pnterpri.se  Instead  of  moving  closer 
toward  a  nuclear  holocaust  we  see  Russia 
us"ne  rriDre  and  more  the  ideas  of  capi- 
talism and  that  the  United  States  and 
Russia  have  agreed  on  a  test  ban  treaty, 
a  hot-line  telephone,  and  many  other 
wacp  directed  ideas.  The  war  in  Viet- 
liam  complicates  our  relations  with  Rus- 


sia today,  but  we  are  not  now  headed 
toward  an  inevitable  all-out  war. 

Instead,  our  Nation  seems  now  headed 
on  a  direct  collision  course  with  Red 
China,  which  represents  today  much 
more  of  a  dangerous  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  than  did  our  relations  with 
Russia  a  half  decade  ago  Although 
China  does  not  now  pose  an  immediate 
awesome  threat,  If  the  statements  of  its 
leaders  persist  as  national  {X)l)cy  and  if 
Its  adventures  in  atomic  development 
continue,  China  can  be  a  real  threat  in 
a  decade  or  less. 

Russia  has  no  need  to  start  a  war:  they 
are  competing  in  the  marketplace,  in  the 
space  race,  and  in  world  trade.  And  they 
are  making  progress  in  all  of  these  things 
in  direct  competition  with  the  Uiiited 
States.  On  the  other  hand.  Red  China 
seems  to  feel  a  need  to  be  aggressive  iii 
its  action  with  the  United  States  to  prove 
its  potential  as  a  world  power. 

This  is  what  we  are  faced  with  today: 
Red  China,  with  a  belligerent  leadership 
heading  for  a  showdown  with  the  United 
States. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  What  can 
we  do  to  give  us  further  tools  for  peace 
with  China  and  all  other  nations? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  United 
States  needs  a  dramatic  and  fresh  ap- 
proach to  peace,  while  we  maintain  our 
great  military  strength  as  a  deterrent 
to  any  warlike  nation. 
^  I  believe  we  should  establish  a  U.S 
Agency  for  World  Peace.  This  is  some- 
thing I  have  supported  and  introduced 
legislation  to  establish  for  over  a  decade. 

Today.  I  am  reini;roducing  my  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  US  Agency  for  World 
Peace  with  certain  strengthening  and 
modifying  points  to  make  it  a  bulwark 
in  our  struggle  for  peace. 

It  Will  be  the  purpose  of  the  Peace 
Agency  to  act  as  an  independent  agency 
within  the  Department  of  State  and  Its 
sole  function  will  be  peace  research.  It 
will  work  in  the  examination  of  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  sociological  causes 
of  war  and  the  development  of  techni- 
ques for  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
their  causes.  Tlie  objective  of  the  agency 
would  be  to  research  peace,  in  the  same 
way  that  "war  gaming"  is  conducted  for 
the  military. 

Some  of  our  peace  efforts  seem  to  have 
failed  to  be  realistic  and  have  not  kept 
up  with  changing  times.  Our  practice  is 
to  assist  existing  governments.  Perhaps 
in  some  cases  it  should  be  instead  direct 
assist.ance  to  the  peoples  of  the  country, 
for  example:  A  modern  hospital,  a  pro- 
gram against  pellagra,  a  program  for 
the  building  of  a  school,  a  dam  or  a  canal 

Sometimes  our  foreign  aid  has  appar- 
ently assisted  and  made  possible  tlie  very 
thing  we  seek  to  stop:  war  itself . 

Sometimes  our  aid  has  made  it  pos- 
.sible  for  a  Communist  government  to 
survive.  Our  aid  program  h£is  been  es- 
sentially the  simple  handout  It  is  time 
that  we  reevaluate  our  efforts  and  tailor 
them  to  each  case  The  agency  proposed 
could  do  this. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  strong  natiotial  defense  I 
believe  we  have  that  military  power,  with 


a  few  exceptions  which  I  hc^ae  will  be 
remedied  in  the  near  future,  including 
an  adequate  antimissile  system  and  Chil- 
ian defense  shelter  program,  an  ad- 
vanced strategic  manned  bomber,  a 
strengthened  Reserve  force  and  a  nu- 
clear Navy. 

I  am  hopeful  for  favorable  dep^art- 
mental  reports  and  an  early  heanng  on 
my  legislation,  reintroduced  today,  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Agency  for  World  Peace. 
which  I  believe  will  be  a  fresh  and  t!ra- 
matlc  approach  to  the  problem  of  pre- 
sei"ving  peace. 

The  establishment  of  this  agency  could 
mean  the  difference  between  world  prog- 
ress and  world  obluion. 

Our  whole  country  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  are  dedicated  to 
peace,  not  war  This  agency  can  help 
us  m  this,  our  ma.ior  challenge  By  es- 
tablishing this  agency  we  will  also  be 
creating  a  symbol  of  our  faith  and  as- 
pirations for  peace,  which  the  peoples 
of  the  world  will  understand 

We  must  be  strong,  but  we  must  never 
be  blind  to  any  opportunity  to  prevent 
needless  war.  It  is  worth  the  effort  and 
it  is  our  destiny  to  complete  the  task. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows 
H.R     16038 
A  bill  to  establish  the  Unit^'d  States  Agency 

for  World  Peace  within  the  Department  of 

State 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TTTl-E 

SKcnoN  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"World  Peace  Agency  Act." 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec  2  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  an  independent  agency  i*1thln  the 
Department  of  State  which  will  not  eetabllsh 
policy  but  will  do  research  on  problems  re- 
lated to  achieving  peace.  incKiding  an  exam- 
ination of  the  economic,  political  and  socio- 
logical causes  of  war  and  the  development 
of  techniques  for  the  elUnlnatlon  or  reduc-- 
tlon  of  these  oeuses. 

CRXATION       AND      FUNCTIONS      OF      THE      rNITED 
STATES    AGENCY    FOR    WORLD    PEACE 

Sec  3  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  Department  of  State  the  United  State* 
Agency  For  World  Peace  (hereinafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Agency'  i  TTie 
Agency  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  StAte.  undertake  prognims  to  c.arTy 
gut  the  purptise  of  this  Act.  including,  among 
others,  programs — 

I I  i  for  de\  elopment  and  application  of 
communlcatious  and  advanced  computer 
t.echnlques  for  analyzing  the  economic  po- 
litical, and  sociological  problems  of  nation 
states  OS  they  bear  upwn  world  tensions  and 
tensions  among  states  which  might  pweslbly 
result  m  conflict. 

(2 1  for  development  of  new  analytic  or- 
ganizations to — 

(A)  apply  the  techniques  of  opteratlons 
research  to  peace  problems  In  the  same  way 
that  'war  gaming"  Is  conducted  for  the 
military  problems 

Bi    conduct  studies  on  alternative  meth- 
ods of   achieving  world  peace, 

i3)  for  support  of  studlee  and  research  on 
projects  such  as — 

•  A I  lej^al  aspect*  of  national  sovereignty 
extended  t<:i  the  space  domain  and  freedom 
of  the  seas.  Insofar  as  they  contribute  to 
the  possibility  of  war. 

I B )  analyses  of  the  eflects  of  world  peace 
upon  national  economies,  and 
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tC)  analyses  of  economic,  political,  and 
aoclolo^cai  problema  which  contribute  to 
Ihe  poeslblUty  ot  war. 

(D)  anaiysee  of  llie  effects  of  military  and 
economic  aid  progranus  on  the  attainment 
and  retention  of  world  peace. 

(4)  for  research  on  educational  techniques 
aimed  at  rendering  underdeveloi>ed  nations 
lea«  technologically  dependent.  Insofar  aa 
their  dependence  contributes  to  the  possi- 
bility of  war. 

(5)  for  research  and  development  on  prob- 
lems of  underdeveloped  nations.  Insofar  as 
they  contribute  to  the  poealblUty  of  war.  In 
such  areas  as  ''ood  pnxluctlon.  conservation 
of  mineral  and  water  resources  (Including 
desalination  of  sea  and  brackish  water ) .  prac- 
tical poT^er-generatlng  systems,  and  medicine 
and  health 

(6 1  for  resfriuTh  In  meeting  adequately 
the  tensions  created  by  overconcentratlon  of 
population  In  some  areas  and  Inadequate 
popvilatlon   In   other   areas   of   the   world. 

I  7)  for  research  Into  the  effect  of  present 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  upon 
world  tensions  and  alternative  courses  or 
policies  which  might  promote  peace  or  tend 
to  diminish  the  possibility  of  both  long-range 
and  short-range   tensions  and  conflicts,  and 

1 8)  for  research  Into  long-range  goals  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  which  would 
promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  world  peace 

Laboratory  for  peacb 
SEC  4  The  Director  of  the  Agency  shall 
establish  in  the  Agency  a  Laboratory  for 
Peace  through  which  the  Agency  shall  de- 
velop and  administer  its  research  and  study 
programs  In  carrying  on  such  programs  the 
Agency  shall  enter  Into  contracts  with  edu- 
cational and  research  In.stllutlona  within  the 
United  States  and  abroad  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  benefit*  of  scientific  and  In- 
tellectual reaourcee.  wherever  located  In  the 
World. 

POUCT    roRMULATlON 

Sec  5  The  Director  Is  authorized- and  di- 
rected to  prepare  for  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  heads  of  such  other 
Government  agencies,  as  the  President  may 
determine.  recommendations  concerning 
United  States  efforts  for  peace.  Pror^ided. 
hou-rt-er,  That  this  Agency's  powers  are  re- 
strlcteti  solely  to  research  and  no  action  shall 
be  taken  by  this  Agency  \mder  this  or  anv 
other  law  that  will  obligate  the  United  States 
to  undertake  any  poUcv  or  commitment,  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  the  treatymaklng  power  of 
the  President  under  the  Constitution  or  un- 
less authorized  by  further  afflrmatlve  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congreae  of  the  United  States. 

RirUATIONSHTP    WITH    OTHFJl    AOENCIES 

SEC  6  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  designed  to  Insure  that  the 
Agency  will  carry  out  Its  functions  in  close, 
collaboration  with  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  without  duplicat- 
ing the  efforts  of  any  such  agency  or  other 
agencies  within  the  Federal  Government 
Such  procedures  .shall  also  provide  that  in- 
formation available  to  other  agencies  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Agency,  and  shall 
prescribe  other  means  by  which  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  may  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Agency 

OIRECTOR   AND   DEPUTY    DIRECTOR  OF  THE   AOENCT 

Sec.  7  (ai  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $22  500  fjer  annum 
Under  the  stipervlslon  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and 
the  discharge  of  all  duties  of  the  Agency, 
and  shall  have  authority  and  control  over 
all   p>ersonnel   and  activities  thereof. 


(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agency  a  Deputy 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $21,500  per  annum,  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such 
powers  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  The 
Deputy  Director  shall  act  for.  and  exercise 
the  powers  of.  the  Director  during  his 
absence  or  disability. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  8.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions, the  Agency  shall  have  the  following 
powers: 

(1)  To  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  manner  of  its  op)eratlons  and  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  vested  In  It  by  law. 

1 2)  To  appoint  and  fljc  the  compensation 
of  such  officers  and  employees  lui  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions  .Such 
officers  and  employees  shall  be  appR>lnted  in 
accordance  with  the  clvll-service  laws  and 
their  compensation  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the   Classification   Act   of    1949 

(3)  Tb  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  lt  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible. 

1 4)  Without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (.31  U  SC.  529). 
to  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts. 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
triuisactlons  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  work  and  on  such  terms  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  in- 
striunentallty  of  the  United  States,  or  with 
any  state,  territory,  or  possession,  or  with 
any  political  subdivision  there<;;f.  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or  edu- 
cational institution.  To  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  and  consistent  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purpose  of  tliXs  Act 
such  contracts,  leases,  agreements,  and  other 
transactions  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Direc- 
tor In  a  manner  which  will  enable  small- 
business  concerns  to  participate  equitably 
and  proportionately  In  the  conduct  of  the 
work  of  the  Agency. 

(5)  To  use,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
equipment.  p)ersonnel,  and  facilities  of  Fed- 
eral and  other  agencies  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement, and  on  a  similar  basts  U)  coop- 
erate with  other  public  and  private  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  In  the  use  of  services 
equipment,  and  facilities  Each  department 
and  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Agency  in  making 
its  services,  equipment,  personnel,  and  facili- 
ties available  to  the  A4?ency.  and  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency  is  authorized,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  vo  trans- 
fer to  or  to  receive  from  the  Agency,  without 
reimbursement,  supplies  and  equipment 
other  than  administrative  supplies  or  equip- 
ment 

(61  To  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
as  may  be  appropriate  for  purposes  of  con- 
sultation and  advice  to  the  Agency  In  the 
performance  of  its  functions. 

(7i  To  establish  within  the  Agency  such 
offices  and  procedures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  provide  for  the  greatest  possible  coordina- 
tion of  its  activities  under  this  Act  with  re- 
lated activities  being  carried  on  by  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions 

(8)  When  determined  by  the  Director  to 
be  necessary,  and  subject  to  such  security 
investigations  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate,  to  employ  aliens  without  regard 
to  statutory  provisions  prohibiting  payment 
of  compensation  to  aliens. 

INroBMATION    AND    SECURITY 

Sec  9  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  free 
flow  and  exchange  of  new  Ideas  and  con- 
cepts In  the  new  technology  of  peace  re- 
search and  development,  the  Agency  shall 
so   far   as   possible,   have   all   research   efforts 


of  the  Agency  performed  in  subject  matter 
not  requiring  classification  for  security  pur. 
poses.  Nothing  In  ttiis  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  change  or  modify  security  procedures  or 
to  exempt  personnel  of  the  Acency  tnm 
being  required  to  obt&ia  security  clearance 
before  obtaining  classified  Information. 

(bi  The  Director  shall  establish  such  se- 
curity and  loyalty  requlreDoents,  restrlctloM. 
and  safeguards  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  security  and  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  The  Director 
shall  arrange  with  the  Civil  Service  Comml*- 
alon  for  the  conduct  of  fuUfleld  background 
security  and  loyalty  Investigations  of  all  the 
Agency's  officers,  employees,  consultant* 
persons  detailed  from  other  Government 
agencies,  members  of  advisory  boards,  con- 
tractors, and  subcontractors,  and  their  of- 
ficers and  employees,  actual  or  prospective 
In  the  event  the  Investigation  discloses  in- 
formation indicating  that  the  person  inves- 
tigated may  be  or  may  become  a  security 
risk,  or  may  be  of  doubtful  loyalty,  the  re- 
port of  the  Investigation  shall  be  turned 
over  to  the  Federal  Bureau  ot  InvestigaUoc 
for  a  fuHfleld  investigation  The  flnril  re- 
sults of  all  such  Investigations  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  Director  lor  final  deter- 
mination No  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  on  duty  as  such  an  officer,  employee 
consultant,  or  member  of  advisory  commit- 
tee or  board,  or  pursuant  to  any  such  detail. 
and  no  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or  officer 
or  employee  thereof  shall  be  permitted  to 
have  access  to  any  classified  information, 
until  he  shall  have  been  investigated  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection  and  the  report 
of  such  Investigations  made  to  the  Director 
and  the  Director  shall  have  determined  that 
such  person  is  not  a  security  risk  or  of 
doubtful  loyalty.  Standards  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  security  clearance  of  persons 
within  any  category  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  less  stringent,  and  the 
investigation  of  such  persons  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  not  be  less  intensive  or  com- 
plete, than  in  the  case  of  such  clearance  of 
persons  in  a  corresponding  category  under 
the  security  procedures  of  the  Government 
agency  or  agencies  having  the  highest  secu- 
rity restrictions  with  respect  Uj  persons  is 
such  category. 
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EROSION  OF  INFLUENCE  AND  AU- 
THORITY OF  OUR  LOCAL  USTTS 
OF  GOVERNMENT 

Mr  TODD  Mi-  Speaker.  I  &sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hou.'^e  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  the  erosion 
of  influence  and  authority  of  our  local 
units  of  Kovernment.  The  complexity  of 
the  problems  they  face  has  grown  with 
the  diversity  and  prosperity  of  our  so- 
ciety. But  in  most  instances  they  have 
neither  the  money  nor  the  administra- 
tive structure  which  enables  them  to  do 
the  job  their  citizens  want  done.  Conse- 
quently, those  jobs  are  often  sent  to 
Washington  for  both  money  and  pro- 
gram This  trend  is  accelerating,  not 
diminishing  In  .some  measure,  nearlj' 
all  of  us  dislike  it  How  can  we  turn  it 
around? 

In  the  first  place,  if  should  be  under- 
.>;tood  that  no  one  is  interested  in  turning 
back  on  progress.    We  want  our  commu- 


nities to  be  increasingly  cleaner,  more 
attractive,  safer,  more  convenient,  and 
wholesome  places  in  which  to  raise  our 
families  and  live  out  our  lives.  We  want 
them  to  blend  industry,  job  opportuni- 
ties and  economic  growth  with  educa- 
tional opportunities,  recreational  facili- 
ties, parks,  cultural  facilities,  and  all  the 
other  amenities  which  contribute  to  the 
fullness  of  life  in  our  United  States,  And 
we  want  our  communities  to  provide 
these  opportunities  for  each  of  its  citi- 
zens as  an  important  part  of  a  full  life. 

The  problem  is— How?  Should  mini- 
mum reliance  be  placed  on  the  Federal 
Government,  and  maximum  on  the  local? 
Should  decisionmaking  be  as  decentral- 
ized as  possible?  I  believe  the  answer  is 
■Yes"  to  both  questions. 

Then  what  courses  of  action  are  open 
to  us?  In  the  first  place,  moneys  now 
going  into  the  Federal  Treasury  have  to 
be  made  available  to  local  communities. 
Local  Hovernment  units  simply  cannot 
provide  for  additional  services  by  in- 
creasing povy^y  taxes  again  and  again. 
I  have  suggested  one  way  of  doing  this — 
tax  sharing.  This  concept  is  nonparti- 
san, for  it  was  put  forward  by  President 
Kennedy's  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ea>no.mic  Advisers,  Dr.  Walter  Heller. 
and  ha.s  just  recently  been  endorsed  by 
the  Republican  leadership  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  There  are  other  sugges- 
tions We  should  debate  these  alterna- 
tives now.  so  that  action  can  be  taken 
promptly  once  the  Vietnam  conflict  has 
e.ided.  and  the  strains  on  the  Federal 
budget  are  reduced. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  realize 
that  part  of  the  problem  Is  often  the  in- 
ability of  the  governmental  structure  of 
the  local  community  to  formulate,  ana- 
Ijze.  and  implemejit  necessary  programs 
in  a  systematic  and  efficient  manner.  In 
major  metropolitan  areas,  there  may  be 
many  .separate  Jurisdictions — water,  sew- 
age, park,  port,  and  transportation  au- 
thorities, to  mention  but  a  few.  These 
autliorlties  tend  to  develop  their  own 
political  base,  their  own  patronage  sys- 
tems, and  their  in-grown  ways  of  doing 
things  They  are  as  much  interested  in 
preserving  their  structure  as  in  inte- 
grating their  functions  with  those  pro- 
vided by  the  other  authorities.  EflS- 
clency  and  sound  programing  are  im- 
possible A  piecemeal,  imscientiflc.  and 
highly  inefficient  and  expensive  system 
is  the  result. 

In  many  of  the  younger,  gi-owing  areas 
of  the  country  the  problem  is  not  yet  so 
acute  But  as  these  communities — these 
newer  metropolitan  areas — grow  in  size, 
they  begin  to  encounter  the  same 
problems 

And  so,  because  they  cannot  resolve 
their  needs,  their  programs,  or  their  goals 
among  their  various  jurisdictions,  they 
often  are  tempted  to  look  to  a  Federal 
^ency  to  help  them.  The  agency  can 
say  Prepare  a  more  coordinated  pro- 
gram to  meet  sewer  needs,  or  water 
needs,  or  transportation  needs,  or  recre- 
ation needs,  or  you  will  not  qualify  for 
Federal  money.  And  so  the  locaJ  gov- 
ernment gives  up  its  initiative. 

We  cannot  properly,  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
press our  feelings  about   specific  situ- 


ations. But  we  can  emphasize  that  tlus 
Congress  is  concerned  that  the  structure 
of  government  in  urban  or  metropolitan 
areas  leaves  much  to  be  desired  It  Is 
inefficient  in  looking  forward  to  the 
,  needs  of  tomorrow,  or  even  in  providing 
for  the  needs  of  today.  And  because  we 
in  Congress  are  also  elected  from  these 
areas,  we  feci  pressures  to  provide  solu- 
tions to  their  problems,  and  we  attempt 
to  do  so. 

But  I  for  one  wish  Congress  had  fewer 
pressures  in  this  regard.  This  will  hap- 
pen if  and  when  the  governmental  struc- 
tures of  our  urban  areas  are  able  to 
coordinate  the  efl3ciency  and  effective- 
ness with  which  they  can  attack  their 
problems.  For  regardless  of  arbitrary 
jurisdictions  or  boundary  lines,  people 
who  live  in  one  urban  area  are  mutually 
interdependent.  Their  problems  and 
needs  are  mutual,  and  an  unmet  prob- 
lem for  one  is  a  potential  difficulty  for  all 
the  others.  So  let  us.  in  our  attitude.= 
toward  legislation  before  this  Congress, 
recognize  that  rationalizing  and  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  urban  governments 
will  be  required  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
further  transfer  of  responsibility  to 
Washington.  For  a  metropolitan  area 
is  one  community,  and  should  be  capable 
of  making  its  own  decisions,  and  evaluat- 
ing and  meeting  its  own  needs. 


THE       MERCHANT       MARINE       ACT 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PELLY,  Mij,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  rense  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr,  Speaker.  30  years 
ago  today.  June  29.  1936.  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  was  approved.  By  this  act. 
the  Congress  declared  it  to  be  US 
policy  to  foster  the  development  and  en- 
courage the  maintenance  of  a  US  -flag 
merchant  marine  to  carry  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  country's  waterbome 
commerce,  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval 
and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or 
national  eniergency.  composed  of  the 
best-equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable 
types  of  vessels,  manned  by  trained  and 
efficient  citizen  personnel,  and  privately 
owned  and  operated  This  act  is  still  the 
basic  legislation  for  Implementing  our 
national  maritime  policy,  although  it  has 
been  amended  many  times  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  its  effectiveness. 

An  anniversary  is  a  time  to  take  stock 
of  past  accomplishments  and  to  look 
forv?Sird  to  the  future.  Unfortunately, 
however,  on  this  anniversary  a  crisis  con- 
fronts the  American  merchant  marine. 
Ignoring  the  intent  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  and  the  policy  established  by 
Congress  the  administration  refuses  to 
implement  the  act.  The  President  has 
long  promised  a  new  policy  of  his  own 
but  in  the  face  of  conflicting  recom- 
mendations has  failed  to  offer  any  pro- 
gram. Meanwhile,  he  has  drastically  cut 
his  maritime  budget  and  tirged  that  the 


Maritime  Administration  be  buried  In  a 
new  Department  of  Transportation. 

In  desperation  on  this  very  day  the 
maritime  unions  are  holding  a  "Save  Our 
Ships"  conference  here  in  Washington, 
D  C.  and  in  this  connection  500  delegates 
from  all  over  the  Nation  are  gathered  to 
protest  the  failure  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  implement  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act, 

Mr  Speaker,  not  only  has  the  active 
fleet  fallen  to  sixth  place  among  the  mer- 
chant fleets  of  the  world  in  size,  but  most 
of  our  merchant  marin#  vessels  are  obso- 
lete or  nearly  so.  Vessel  replacement  un- 
der the  plan  to  modernize  the  merchant 
fleet  is  behind  schedule  by  more  than 
90  ships.  Of  the  900  vessels  which  made 
up  the  merchant  marine  as  of  1965  the 
majority,  724  vessels,  were  not  capable  of 
speeds  in  excess  of  15  knots  This  hardly 
sounds  like  a  merchant  marine  capable 
of  supplying  the  needs  of  our  commerce 
and  adequate  for  logistic  support  of  our 
worldwide  mllitai-y  commitments 

Commerce  alone  is  sufficient  reason  f<^r 
a  strong  merchant  marine,  trade  is  the 
key  factor  in  the  struggle  between  the 
free  world  and  communism.  In  addi- 
tion, the  current  emergency,  which  has 
required  chartering  of  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels for  our  national  needs  and  support 
for  forces  in  Vietnam,  points  up  the 
neces.sity  for  more  effective  support  of 
the  US-flag  merchant  marine 

Looking  ahead  on  this  anniversary  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  I  urge.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  the  purposes  and  policy 
set  forih  in  this  legislation  be  fully  Im- 
plemented, to  the  end^at  we  will  again 
have  a  merchant  mar^TC  second  to  none 
In  the  world. 


RENT  SUBSIDY 


Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ,p.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  I.*  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  GLENN  ANDREWS  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  attempt  by  the  apologists  of  "rent 
subsidy"  all  over  America  to  justify  this 
insidious  legislation  sus  an  instrument  of 
private  enterprise  is  a  sorry  chapter  In 
the  annals  of  American  politics.  Lining 
the  pockets  of  landlords  with  a  40 -year 
Government  dole  to  build  houses  for 
sociological  purposes  is  anything  but  pri- 
vate enterprise  The  promise  to  these 
same  landlords  that  they  will  retain  pri- 
vate enterprise  manageipent  over  these 
federally  financed  properties  in  the  light 
of  section  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  a 
hoax  and  camouflage  that  cries  out  for 
exposure  Washington  bureaucrats  will 
manage  "rent  subsidy"  properties  even 
though  landlords  retain  title  to  these 
properties 

From  the  time  that  man  emerged  from 
the  caves  to  build  his  lean-to's  and  adobe 
huts,  man's  house  has  been  his  modest 
private  enterprise  masterpiece.  Even  a 
few  years  back  our  Government  under 
FHA  seemed  favorably  inclined  to  home 
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ownership.  Increasingly,  however.  Gov- 
ernment has  extended  its  mantle  of  pub- 
lic responsibility  over  housing  and  diluted 
the  value  and  Incentives  of  home  owner- 
ship. Those  who  would  undermine  or 
destroy  the  most  widely  held  and  most 
cherished  of  private  property  by  sub- 
jectmg  it  to  increasing  public  manage- 
ment are.  in  fact,  enemies  of  private  en- 
terprise. Federal  control  is  threatening 
the  private  sector  of  housing  and  the 
wolf  "rent  subsidy"  is  running  around 
in  the  sheeps  clothing  of  private  enter- 
prise. 


ESCALATION  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  wsus  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  it  has  been  obvious  that  what- 
ever "consensus"  the  President  has  en- 
joyed In  support  of  his  military-political 
policy  In  Vietnam  was  In  danger  of  dis- 
solving But  Mr  Johnson  has  done 
nothing  whatsoever — nor  said  any- 
thing— to  keep  the  "all-out-war"  atti- 
tude of  the  right  or  the  "get-out-of-the- 
war"  attitude  of  the  left  from  feeding  on 
the  dwindling,  moderate  center  of  pub- 
lic opinion  concerning  our  future  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  re.sult  has  been  a  steady  decline  in 
the  President's  •popularity" — If  such 
public  opinion  polls  mean  anything  at 
all — with  consequent  embarrassment  to 
the  numerous  Democratic  Congressmen 
who  must  stand  for  reelection  this  No- 
vember, many  of  whom  reportedly  have 
been  considering  divorcing  their  cam- 
paigns from  the  administration. 

Quite  clearly,  the  pressure  was  on  the 
President  to  take  .some  dramatic  action 
In  Vietnam  t*3  bolster  his  position,  and 
there  has  been  speculation  here  for  sev- 
eral weeks  that  his  eventual  decision 
would  be  one  involving  a  further  escala- 
tion of  the  military  side  of  our  effort 
That  action  has  now  been  taken. 

Few  of  us  here  In  Conaress  are  mili- 
tary "experts '.  I  certainly  am  not  and 
it  is,  therefore,  dlfQcult  for  me  to  assess 
the  need  for  or  the  wisdom  of  bombing 
such  installations  near  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong as  were  hit  by  our  planes  this 
morning.  This  step  has,  reportedly,  long 
been  urged  by  General  Westmoreland 
and  other  military  professionals  but.  un- 
til now.  it  has  been  repeatedly  rejected 
by  the  President  as,  apparently,  "too 
risky"  from  both  a  military  and  political 
standpoint.  That  situation  may  now 
have  changed  suflflciently.  In  Mr.  John- 
son's judgment,  to  Justify  what  has  been 
done,  and  the  validity  of  his  new  assess- 
ment will  only  be  established  by  the  fu- 
ture course  of  events 

As  for  the  Congress,  I  assume  It  will 
again  "support"  the  President's  action. 
There  is  little  else  It  can  do  for  this  whole 
affair  only  serves,  once  again,  to  point  up 


the  fact  that  military  strategy  in  a  "war" 
of  whatever  kind  is  for  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  to  determine. 

I  would  express  the  hope,  however,  that 
this  decision  to  so  escalate  the  war  rests 
on  sound  military  necessity  and  that  Mr. 
Johnson — who,  almost  alone.  Is  in  pos- 
session of  the  full  intelligence  reports- 
is  convinced  that  it  will  lead  to  an  earlier 
resolution  of  this  difficult  and  dangerous 
war;  conversely.  I  would  also  express  the 
hope  that  the  President's  decision  was 
not  based,  in  any  way,  on  his  assessment 
of  the  domestic  political  "necessities," 
whatever  they  may  be. 

In  the  meantime,  skeptics  to  the  con- 
trary, I  continue  to  believe  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  outcome  of  the  elections 
projected  for  September  11  in  South 
Vietnam — if  those  elections  can  somehow 
be  made  wholly  free  and  the  integrity 
of  their  result  Insured  through  some  sort 
of  international  supervision — will  be  as 
Important  a  factor  in  bringing  about  an 
early  and  honorable  resolution  of  the 
conflict  as  whatever  new  mllltar>'  action 
we  may  take  on  the  ground  or  in  the 
air. 


POSTAL   SERVICE    DETERIORATING 

Mr  RUMSFELD  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSPTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
no  secret  that  our  postal  service  has 
been  deteriorating  in  recent  years.  In 
fact.  I  have  taken  the  floor  on  several  oc- 
casions to  discuss  the  deterioration  in 
service,  the  reasons  for  it.  and  some  pos- 
sible steps  which  we  might  take  to  cor- 
rect this  problem  which  touches  every 
person  in  the  country.  Clearly,  there  is 
no  segment  of  our  society  that  does  not 
in  some  way  rely  on  the  postal  service. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  enough  simply  to 
criticize  the  service,  to  point  out  in- 
stances of  poor  service,  poor  policy,  poor 
administration.  To  criticize  is  not  dif- 
ficult, to  offer  avenues  of  solution  is 
somewhat  more  difficult. 

But.  there  appear  to  be  several  basic 
problems  which  are  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  the  Post  Office  Department 
when  complaints  are  forwarded  and  solu- 
tions are  sought.  One  seems  to  be  fn- 
adequate  funds  to  attract  qualified 
people — and  enough  of  them — into  the 
postal  service.  Because  of  this,  I  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  earlier  this  year  urging  that 
adequate  funds  be  appropriated  to  re- 
lieve this  complaint.  Another  problem 
stems  from  a  lack  of  incentives  neces- 
sary to  retain  those  qualified  people  who 
do  enter  the  service. 

To  my  mind,  the  long  standing  prac- 
tice of  using  postmasterships  as  political 
patronage  severely  weakens  the  postal 
.system  at  a  time  when  the  postal  ser^'lce 
needs  every  form  of  support  and  a.ssist- 
ance  it  can  get.  In  my  testimonv  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 


of  Congress  last  year.  I  recommendetl 
that  steps  be  taken  to  remove  postmaster 
appointments  from  political  interference. 
Because  of  my  strong  feeling  on  this 
point,  on  March  10  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  H.R.  13586.  to  remove  the 
appointment  of  postmasters  from  poll- 
tics.  I  strongly  believe  that  postmasters 
and  rural  letter  carriers  as  well,  ought 
to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  abil- 
ities rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their 
political  connections  A  merit  system 
covering  these  postal  employees  ousht  to 
be  adopted  immediately. 

Apparently.  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
thinking  on  this  matter.  The  Evening 
Stai-  of  June  24  reported  on  an  article 
V  rltien  by  Donald  Ledbetter.  National 
Asscx-iation  of  Postal  Supervisors,  in  the 
association's  magazine,  in  which  he 
blames  politics  in  postal  supernsorv'  and 
managerial  appointments  "as  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  inadequate  mail  serv- 
ice." 

According  to  the  article  by  Joseph 
Young ; 

Mr  Ledbetter  charged  that  politics  it,- 
stead  of  merit  motivates  the  promotion*  ol 
maJiy  employee.?  elevated  to  supervisory 
Jobs  .  .  and  criticized  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  on  a  pHtronage  basis  " 

Mr.  Ledbetter,  it  is  reported  states  fur- 
ther: 

If  we  coulrf  stop  all  the  talk  about  merit 
promotions  and  really  have  merit  promotlonf 
the   mall   service  would  Improve. 

Apparently.  Mr  Ledbetter  and  I  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  There  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  House.  I  am  sure. 
who  has  not  experienced  and  rbcognized 
deteriorating  mail  .service 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
join  with  me  in  supportint:  H  R  13586  as 
a  ."^tep  in  helping  to  restore  the  poetal 
ser\1ce  to  the  respect«l.  reliable  institu- 
tion it  once  was. 


bombing  in  haiphong-hanoi 
aRea 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CALLAWAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  the  recent  move  in 
Vietnam  to  bomb  oil  dumps  in  the 
Haiphong-Hanoi  area. 

I  feel  sure  we  all  understand  the  press- 
ing necessity  for  these  moves  For  too 
long  we  have  waited  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
back  up  our  fighting  men  and  to  close 
the  open  sources  of  supply  in  Haiphon* 

We  have  now  taken  an  important  and 
^ital  step  We  have  reduced  one  source 
of  enemy  supply,  and  thereby  reduced 
by  that  much  the  enemy's  effectiveness 
against  our  boys.  For  this  we  are  aU 
thankful. 

I  feel,  however,  it  is  Ironic  that  our 
administration  felt  it  necps.';ary  to  con- 
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s'olt  the  British  before  making  this  deci- 
sion Britain  has  over  the  years  led 
.jjp  free  world  parade  of  nations  ship- 
aing  supplies  into  Haiphong  How  do 
we  know  that  the  very  oil  destroyed  was 
act  brought  in  by  British  ships':" 

I  see  no  reason  to  get  permission  from 
Britain  for  any  action  we  may  take  in 
Vietnam  until  such  time  as  Great  Britain 
sees  fit  M)  cease  its  aid  to  our  enemies. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  187! 


EQUITABLE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRI- 
BUTION  OP   FEDERAL   RESEARCH 
,\ND  DEVELOPMENT   FUNDS 
Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.^nt  to  address  the  House  for 
:  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.'.ouri'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  today 
uitroduced  a  resolution  callmR  for  draft- 
ing of  a  plan  to  insure  equitable  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  funds. 

This  bill  would  require  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations to  Concress  for  changes  In 
the  laws  under  which  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  are  grantt^d,  loaned,  or 
otheru-ise  made  available  by  Federal 
agencies  to  higher  education  institu- 
tio.^,.^;  and  achieve  a  better  geographical 
dL<:tnbution  of  such  funds. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  almost 
$16  billion  for  research  and  development 
by  the  several  Federal  agencies  can  and 
must  hi-  made. 

In  the  Su'Dcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, on  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
sene  from  its  inception.  I  have  come  to 
know  the  importance  of  many  of  these 
research  activities  No  one  challenges 
the  need  for  Intensive  programs  of  sci- 
ence, research,  and  technology.  There 
are  vast  frontiers  yet  to  conquer.  What 
IS  of  merited  concern,  is  direct  or  indirect 
control  by  the  Federal  Government,  of 
over  80  tx-rcent  of  all  research  scientists 
and  technicians. 

No  State,  nor  region  of  the  country  ha5 
a  corner  on  the  ability  to  produce  brain- 
power We  must  tflke  steps  to  insure  a 
'more  equitable  distribution  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  for  research  and  development, 
which  have  become  an  irv^egral  part  of 
maintaining  academic  excellence. 

There  is  sub.stantial  evidence  that  a 
iarge  percentage  of  the  research  grants 
awarded  b>'  several  Federal  agencies  have 
I'onp  to  higher  educational  institutions 
'•n  the  East.  Northeast,  and  west  coast. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  Cl-RTIS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
Polr.t  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

.  The  SPEAKER.     Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  pre.sent. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered, 
cxii 823— Part  11 


.^bbltt 

Gurney 

Pepper 

Addabbo 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Pike 

Arends 

Hauna 

Poage 

Barlni^ 

Harshft 

Pool 

Barrett 

Harvey.  Iiid 

Powell 

Bates 

Heberl 

Held,  N.Y. 

Belcher 

Herlong 

Relfel 

Bell 

J-.irman 

Resnlck 

Bolton 

Jennings 

Reuss 

Bray 

Jone.s.  Ala. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Brock 

Kanh 

Rugers.  Fla 

C*rey 

Kelly 

Roncallo 

Clausen. 

King.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Don  H. 

Kluczynskl 

Scott 

Clawson.  Del 

Lennon 

Shipley 

Colmer 

Long,  La. 

Sickles 

Conyers 

Long,  Md. 

Sweeney 

de  la  Oar/.a 

McDowell 

Taylor 

Dyal 

McEwen 

Thompson,  N.J 

Kllsworth 

McVlcker 

Toll 

Everett 

Mackle 

UdalJ 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

MalUlard 

Utt 

Parbsteln 

Martin.  Ala, 

Van  Ik 

Farn'.im 

Martin.  Mass. 

Watklns 

Flood 

Me^ciB 

Williams 

Pogany 

Mink 

winiB 

Frellnghuysen 

Mlze 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Morrts 

Wilson. 

Glalmo 

Murray 

Charles  H. 

Gibbons 

Nix 

Wright 

Gilbert 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Yates 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^-mpore  tMr.  Al- 
bert i.  On  this  rollcall.  339  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  uimnimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE     ON     MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fishenes  may  sit 
today  during  genei-al  debate 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert i.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DECISION  TO  BOMB  HANOI  AND 
HAIPHONG 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RR'ERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bombing  of  the  installation 
at  Haiphong,  and  the  port  facilities  and 
militan,'  inst^illations  in  and  around 
Hanoi,  comes  as  a  welcome  development. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  asking  for 
this  should  now  applaud  the  President 
for  having  made  the  decision.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  have  recommended  it.  and  the 
President   has  acceded  to  their  request. 

Moreover,  General  Westmoreland,  our 
great  South  Carolinian,  has  requested  it 
It  is  a  welcome  development. 

Prom  all  accounts  nearly  50  planes 
were  Involved  in  the  raid,  and  the  two 
Installations  were  hit  simultaneously. 
My  report  is  that  smoke  went  up  many, 
many  thousands  of  feet  in  the  air  The 
objective  was  to  knock  out  the  POL  about 


which  we  have  been  ccKnplaining,  con- 
taining some  5.50.000  barrels  of  petro- 
letun.  and  covering  approximately  a  150- 
acre  tract  of  land  waiting  for  someone 
to  hit  it.  The  oil  in  these  areas  was  in- 
disj^ensable  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 
from  the  North  Vietimmese  standpoint 
Indeed,  all  of  their  mobility,  logistics, 
and  inflltraUon  into  South  Vietnam  were 
dependent  on  this  petroleum. 

The  President  made  a  wise  decision. 
I  requested  it  a  year  ago,  I  requested  it 
in  November  I  requested  it  in  January. 
Now  I  do  not  think  I  should  say  It  is  long 
overdue.  Of  course,  it  is  overdue  But 
it  ha^  come,  and  now  that  it  has  come, 
we  must  back  the  President  in  whatever 
eventualities  the  action  maj'  bring  forth. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  think  the  Chinese 
can  afford  to  come  in.  Their  logistic 
problems  would  "oe  bad  Tl^iey  would  be 
sitting  ducks  for  us.  if  we  mean  business, 
and  I  take  it  that  we  do.  In  addition, 
they  have  their  own  troubles  in  China 

But  the  GIs  have  l>een  dying.  We 
have  left  a  lot  of  bones,  blood,  and  bodies 
in  the  paddies  of  South  Vietnam.  This 
action  will  help  the  morale  of  those  boys 
who  are  fighting  there.  There  have  been 
over  J4.000  casualties.  4.000  of  which  are 
dead,  and  they  want  this  action  They 
desei-ve  it.  They  now  have  it.  I^et  us, 
the  .\mencan  people,  give  the  President 
the  backing  to  which  he  is  entitled 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  gentleman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  on  the  statement  which  he  has 
made.  I  join  him  in  supporting  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  decision,  which  was  necessarj- 
and  indispensable  The  escalation  of  the 
war  on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  of  the  Vietcong  is  something  which 
must  be  made  expensive  for  them  and  not 
for  American  boys. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
This  is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  Vietcong 
can  see.  They  have  seen  some  of  the  in- 
.stallations  in  Hanoi  hit  They  have  a 
very  large  reservoir  which,  if  we  bomb 
will  result  in  flooding  them  out 

They  want  business,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  accommodate  them.  They  want 
our  compliments:  this  is  the  best  way  I 
know  to  give  it  to  them. 

Some  people  have  called  me  a  hawk. 
No  one  has  ever  called  me  a  dove.  When 
I  send  .someone  to  fight  for  me.  I  would 
rather  have  a  hawk  fighting  for  me  than 
a  dove  So  let  us  get  on  ■with  this  busi- 
ness, Let  us  win  this  war.  We  have  the 
enemy  on  the  ropes  This  could  be  the 
knockout  blow 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RIVE21S  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  compliment  him 
for  his  statement  and  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hotise  the  action  of  the 
President  in  extending  our  activities  in 
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Vietnam.  I  simply  want  to  add  my 
"amen." 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr  FLYNT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remark.s 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  think  the 
statement  that  he  has  made  Is  indeed 
typical  of  the  attitude  which  he  has  ex- 
emplified and  has  expressed  for  some 
considerable  period  of  time.  While,  of 
course,  none  of  us  look  forward  to  any- 
thing that  could  extend  or  escalate  a  war, 
there  are  times  when  decisions,  such  as 
the  one  that  the  gentleman  reported  to 
the  House,  must  he  made,  and  I  think 
that  this  Is  a  welcome  report  and  one 
which  will  receive  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
FKDrt  of  the  American  people.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bombing  of  petroleum  storage  facilities 
near  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  by  South  Viet- 
namese and  U  S  forces  m.ust  be  seen  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  these  were  military 
targets  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  As 
such,  the  bombing  is  therefore  a  fur- 
ther expression  of  the  firmness  of  our 
commitment  m  Vietnam.  Hopefully,  the 
increased  clarity  of  that  intention  may 
hasten  the  willingness  of  Hanoi  and  Pe- 
king to  di-scuss  an  honorable  negotiated 
settlement. 

In  my  opinaon,  tliere  is  no  relationship 
between  the  timing  of  these  raids  and 
the  current  visit  to  Peking  of  North  Viet- 
nam's President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Actually, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  bombing 
came  only  after  the  repeated  rejections 
by  Hanoi  of  numerous  peace-seeking 
overtures,  many  of  which  were  made  by 
several  nations  including  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  and  even  the  Soviet  Union 
ttoelf. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  had 
no  alternative  but  to  order  that  such  mil- 
itary targets  be  bombed,  particularly 
since  the  POL  stored  in  these  facilities  Is 
vital  to  the  Vletcong's  military  effort  In 
South  Vietnam.  Certainly  to  the  extent 
that  the  bombing  was  in  keeping  with 
President  Johnson's  determination  to 
pursue  our  goals  in  Vietnam  with  pru- 
dent restraint  it  was  justified.  Tlie  add- 
ed assurtmoe  that  clvHtan  casualties 
were  kept  to  a  minimum  also  supports 
the  eoundneKs  of  this  decision. 


PRESirVENTIAL  PAIRINGS 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.     Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 


the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  -WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  note  the  emergence  on  the  American 
scene  of  two  new  public  opinion  pollsters. 
They  are  amateurs,  but  I  fear  they  may 
be  with  us  for  .some  time  or  at  least  until 
November  8. 

The  first  poll  is  the  Bliss  poll.  Its 
creator  is  the  national  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party.  His  first  intelligence 
is  a  report  that  F^iesldent  Johnson's  pop- 
ularity has  decreased  even  below  the  46 
percent  figure  of  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
This  communique  was  published  in  the 
WashinKton   Post  of  June  21.    1966 

But  the  ver\-  next  day  the  Gallup  poll 
reported  that  President  John.son's  popu- 
larity rating  was  50  percent,  and  that  the 
6-month  slide  in  his  ratins--  had  been 
halted 

Thus,  of  the  GOP  chairman's  sally  into 
lx.>H;ng  It  might  be  said,  "in  ignorance 
there  is  Bliss.  "  or  vice  versa. 

The  other  amateur  pollster  is  none 
other  than  Gov.  George  Romney,  of 
Michigan.  The  Romney  poll  appeared 
in  the  .same  issue  of  the  Washinpton 
Post  as  the  Ill-fated  Bliss  poll  Gover- 
nor Romneys  poll  is  much  more  global 
He  di-sdains  fluures  and  percentages  He 
just  deals  with  the  US  Imase  and  the 
world. 

According  to  Governor  Ronxney,  the 
world  now  views  the  United  States  as  a 
nation   "no  longer  dedicated  to  i>eace" 

The  dispatch  does  not  state  how  many 
Interviewers  the  Romney  poll  sent  out 
It  does  not  state  how  many  people 
throughout  the  world  they  questioned.  It 
does  not  state  what  question  they  asked, 
nor  how.  nor  when.  Neverthele.ss.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Romney  poll  says  flatly  that 
the  United  States  "has  too  largely  b<^>- 
come.  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  prac- 
tical successor  of  19th  century  white 
colonialism." 

This  amateur  Romney  poll  may  be  con- 
trasted with  some  professional  polls 
taken  In  various  States  around  the  coun- 
try. In  these  polls,  people  were  asked 
how  they  would  vote  for  President  if  elec- 
tions were  held  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  rundown  on  how 
voters  answered  this  Important  ques- 
tion; 

In  Paterson.  N.J. :  Percent 

Johnson 68 

Romney 32 

In  Maine:  Percent 

Johnson 65 

Romney 45 

Johnson . 65 

Nixon 45 

Johnson 65 

Goldwater •..  35 

In  Virginia:  Percent 

Johnson 51 

Ninon 49 

Johnson 52 

Ooldwater  ..- _ 4« 

Johnson 54 

Roavney 46 


In  Tennessee:  Percent 

Johnson gg 

NUon 34 

Johnson 73 

Goldwater jg 

Johnson 75 

Rtjmney j$ 

In  West  Virginia:  Percent 

Johnson J9 

Romney 41 

Johnson g] 

Nixon 39 

In  North  CaroHna — Guilford  County: 

Percwnf 

Johns<jn gg 

Romney 34 

Johnson 73 

Nixon 27 

In  New  Jersey:  Percent 

Johnson gg 

NUon 34 

Jdhnson g7 

Scranton... 33 

In  Pennsylvania:  Percent 

Johnson 55 

Scran  ton , 45 

Johnson ^ 59 

Nixon '. 41 

In  New  Yorkj  Percent 

Johnson 57 

NUon 33 

Johnson g7 

Romney 33 

Johnson 82 

Rockefeller 1..- ig 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  voters'  preference  for 
President  Johnson  is  even  seen  in  the 
Wolverine  State,  of  which  George  Rom- 
ney is  Governor,  for  in  Michigan  the 
voters'  choice  is  as  follows: 

Percent 

Johnson 51 

Romney 49 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  Intention  in  speaking 
has  been  to  demonstrate  that  politics  \s 
one  thing  and  polling  another.  More 
especially,  it  is  to  protect  the  professional 
polling  fraternity  of  Lou  Harris,  George 
Gallup,  and  others,  from  the  incursions 
of  amateurs  like  George  Romney  and 
Ray  Bliss. 


INSURING   WATERSIDE 
BEAUTIFICATION 

Mr  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  Introduce  legislation  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
VanikI  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
waterside  beautification  Although  this 
legLslatlon  is  not  far  reaching  and  al- 
though it  does  not  Involve  a  multimiilion 
dollar  approprlaUon;  I  think  it  stiU 
merits  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  spate 
of  legislation  in  reference  to  both  our 
rivers  and  harbors  as' well  as  to  beauti- 
fication of  highways  and  urban  areas. 
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This  Is  all  well  and  good:  for  too  long 
we  have  allowed  both  our  streets  and 
our  waterways  to  remain  in  states  of  dis- 
repair and  dilapidation.  It  Is  a  credit  to 
both  the  executive  departments  involved 
and  to  the  Congress  that  these  black 
marLs  on  modern  America  are  now  well 
on  the  way  to  solution. 

Urban  areas  and  highways  are  being 
cleaned  up  and  beautified  as  never  be- 
fore Also,  our  harbors  and  our  rivers 
are  being  cleaned  and  purified:  such 
natural  enemies  as  beach  erosion,  flood- 
ing and  noxious  materials  are  being 
slowly  but  surely  eliminated — after 
many,  many  years  of  hard  work 

It  IS  all  the  more  sad,  then,  that  our 
waterways  are  .still  infested  with  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  hazard  which  is  as  danger- 
OU.S  as  It  is  esthetically  displeasing.  I 
am  referring  to  old  and  abandoned  ships. 
hulls  and  pilings,  found  on  many  of  our 
Nation  s  most  beautiful  and  serviceable 
rivers,  bays^jalet.s  and  channels.  The 
leeislation  \^nicirmy  colleague  from  Ohio 
and  I  have  cosponsorcd  today  would  au- 
thorize the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
remci\e  these  rusting  and  dangerous  eye- 
sores from  our  waters. 

Under  title  33  of  the  United  Slates 
CfKlp  and  under  Public  Law  89-298.  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  196.S.  the  Corps 
if  E:i-ineers  has  certain  and  diverse 
i)!wers  It  may  perform  It  dredges 
rivers:  it  studies  noxious  weeds;  it  pre- 
pares Hood  control  projects;  it  admin- 
isters programs  to  eradicate  water 
growths.  Now,  if  H.R.  16064  becomes  en- 
actod  It  will  have  the  power  and  author- 
ity to  remove  abandoned  and  rotting 
di.'^cardt'd  boat^  from  our  waters 

Last  week,  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
wrote  to  the  District  Commissioners: 

I  am  shocked  at  the  absence  of  Federal 
ajid  state  laws  concerning  thr  disposition 
of  navigational  wreck.s  abandoned  In  public 
waters 

I,  too.  am  shocked  and  I  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  change  past  his- 
tory- 

Of  cour.se.  there  is  another  reason 
be.sides  esthetics  why  this  problem  cries 
out  for  .solution.  Besides  being  a  blight 
on  our  landscape,  these  vessels  are  de- 
monstrably dangerous.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  loose  pilings  and  parts 
of  ships  adrift  in  rivers  m  the  past  few 
month.s  have  been  responsible  for  exten- 
sive dfonage  to  many  moving  crafts. 

Las:  year,  measures  were  enacted  to 
dean  New  York  Bay  and  the  Kill  Von 
Kull  of  debris  and  other  .similar  mattei^s 
The  results  were  haopily  amazing — the 
ficure  of  a  half  million  cubic  feet  of 
drift-Afxid  which  Army-operated  drift- 
ollectine  boats  had  collected  through 
1961  wa.*-  drastically  cut.  Pleasure  boat 
operators  found  that  they  could  oper- 
ate their  vessels  with  less  worry  than 
before. 

I  represent  the  district  from  New  Jer- 
sey which  includes  the  Flaritan  Bay- 
all  the  boatowners  In  our  area  are  well 
aware  of  the  need  to  remove  the  danger- 
ous pilings,  boats  and  parts  of  boats  from 
^^  bay  area.  This  matter  has  been 
neglected  far  too  long 

I"  Oc^  »ber  of  1965.  our  distinguished 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 


(Mr.  Sickles]  Introduced  a  bill — H.R. 
11537— calling  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  remove  certain  abandoned  ships 
from,  the  Potomac  River — no  action  has 
been  taken  on  this  bill.  We  in  New  Jer- 
sey as  well  as  our  friends  in  Maryland. 
Ohio,  and  all  other  States  with  water- 
ways recognize  that  this  is  a  problem 
which  must  be  faced  and  solved  as  .soon 
as  possible.  It  cries  for  immediate 
solution. 

We  have  embarked  upon  a  compre- 
heivslve  program  of  beautification  as  well 
as  a  program  of  waterway  improvement. 
It  is  a  shame  that  both  of  these  will  be. 
In  a  sen.se.  atrophied  and  debilitated  if 
we  allow  abandoned  ships  to  monopolize 
the  Nation's  waterways. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 


AMPUTEES  AND  BLINDED  VETERANS 
OF  THE  WAR  IN  \aETNAM  ENTI- 
TLED TO  RECEIVE  FULL  BENEFITS 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
deserving  of  our  veterans  returnin^i  from 
Vietnam — those  courageous  men  who.  In 
the  defense  of  our  countr>'  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  either  hands,  feet  or  eye- 
sight— are.  under  existing  law,  being  de- 
nied some  of  the  same  benefits  accorded 
to  those  brave  men  who  served  In  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict 

The  time  Is  \on\i  since  past  when  ac- 
tion should  have  been  taken  to  correct 
this  deficiency. 

I  am.  therefore  today  Introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  amend  the  current 
law,  title  38.  United  States  Code,  chapter 
39.  paragraphs  1901 'a'   and  1905 

Under  the  present  law.  veterans  who 
suffered  the  loss  or  permanent  loss  of 
use  of  one  or  both  feet;  loss  or  perma- 
nent loss  of  use  of  one  or  both  hands, 
and  or  permanent  Impairment  of  vision 
of  both  eyes  during  World  War  II  or  the 
Korean  conflict  are  entitled  t-o  receive 
up  to  $1,600  toward  the  purchase  of  an 
automobile   or  other   conveyance 

This  legislation  would  amend  the  law 
to  read  "dur'ng  World  War  II  or  the 
Korean  conflict  or  after  January  31. 
1955."  This  would  enable  those  vet- 
erans of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  and 
others  who  receive  the  aforementioned 
disabilities  in  military  activity  to  receive 
the  same  benefits  as  the  amputees  and 
blinded  veterans  who  served  their  coun- 
try In  earlier  wars. 

Furthermore  Mr  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  Introducing  would  elim- 
inate the  time  limitations  for  applica- 
tions for  these  funds  which,  under  the 
current  law.  stipulates  that  the  veteran 
must  apply  for  the  money  within  5  years 
of  h's  dLscharpe  or  release  from  military 
service  In  addition,  this  legislation 
goes  one  step  further  and  becomes  retro- 
active to  World  War  II.  enabling  those 
disabled  veterans  who  qualify  to  apply 


for  this  benefit  even  though  they  have 
been  separated  from  the  service  for  as 
long  as  25  years 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Veterans  Readjustment  Act  of  1966.  also 
known  as  the  cold  war  GI  biil.  which  pro- 
vided for  guaranteed  and  direct  home 
loans,  medical  care,  preference  m  Fed- 
eral employment,  burial  flags,  job  coun- 
seling and  .lob  placement  assistance  and 
soldiers  and  sailors'  civil  relief.  The 
legislation  I  am  proposing  today  is  in 
keeping  with  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
which  recognizes  the  sacrifices  being 
made  today. by  our  men  in  uniform  I 
now  ur.ee  my  colleagues  to  take  swift 
action  to  guarantee  and  immediately 
provide  these  benefits  to  those  men  who 
in  combat  situations  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  sight,  limb,  or  both 


FREEDOM  FOSTERS  CHANGE 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RtcoED  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaii 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker,  the 
junior  Senator  from  the  State  of  L^tah. 
the  Honorable  Frank  E  Moss,  presented 
an  address  on  June  25  1966  at  the  Youth 
Conference  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Philadelphia.  I 
found  his  words  to  be  especially  stimu- 
lating and  worthy  of  study  in  these  times 
of  seeming  peril  and  uncertainty.  Be- 
cause of  the  inspirational,  timely,  and 
patriotic  message  it  contains.  I  include 
this  address  in  my  remarks  today 

FREEDOM  Fosters  Chance 
(Speech    of    Senator    Frank    E     Moss.    LX)S 

Youth  Conference,  PhUadelphla.  Pa..  June 

25.  1966) 

In  a  scant  ten  years  we  shall  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  I>eclaratlon  of  In- 
dependence— July  4.  1776 

in  just  twenty  years  we  shall  be  com- 
memorating the  bicentenary  of  our  Consil- 
tutlonal  convention  which  opened  in  No- 
vember. 178fr. 

Out  of  these  two  events  came  our  nation- 
hood. Both  of  them  occured  here  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

You  sit  today  In  the  city  of  brotherly  love. 
In  Philadelphia  the  cradle  of  otar  liberty 
The  symbols  of  our  ^rreet  p.itrlotlc  and  spirit- 
ual heritage  are  all  around  you 

■What  better  t'.me  or  place  to  ponder  the 
tremendous  events  which  bequeathed  to  us 
our  freedom  and  the  framework  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  draw  from  them  a  sense  of 
continuity  and  a  sense  of  purpose. 

July  4.  1776  we  are  told  weus  a  surprising- 
ly cool  day  In  Philadelphia.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson reports  than  on  July  3rd  he  bought 
a  new  thermometer  for  $19.  and  on  July 
4th  he  recorded  the  following  readings  6 
am  68  degrees;  9  am  72''j  degrees;  1  p.m. 
76  degrees;  9  p  m.  73-2  degrees 

But  the  berufHed  and  bewigged  men  from 
the  Thirteen  American  Colonies  inside  the 
state  house  were  hardly  aware  of  the  delight- 
ful weather  outside  They  were  warmed  by 
verbal  fireworks  It  was  the  third  day  of 
debate  on  a  document  which  was  to  become 
Immortal 

For  years  the  citizens  cf  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  In  the  new  world  had  hoped  for 
reasonable  treatment  from  the  English  King 
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across  the  ocean.  Tbey  ^ad  peUtioned  and 
argued:  they  had  offered  to  compromlae  and 
to    conciliate       But    George    III    refused    to 

listen  He  had  little  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  a  people  struggling  In  a  raw. 
npv  world:  he  had  leas  understanding  of 
the  spirit  and  courage  and  will  which  moved 
them  The  miscalculation  which  he  made 
was  one  of  the  greatest  In  history.  It  di- 
vided the  two  branchee  of  the  same  fam- 
ily— a  great  nation  and  Its  colony — Into  hos- 
tile camps.  A  son  In  rebellion  against  his 
father 

The  cry  of  "no  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation" became  a  rallying  point  for  men 
of  like  minds  from  Maine  to  Oecrgta.  Plfty- 
slx  of  them  rode  or  walked  to  Philadelphia 
to  draw  up  a  declaration  to  free  themselves 
from  t>Tanny, 

It  was  a  youthful  group  who  gathered  here 
for  that  historic  meeting  Three  of  them 
were  in  their  twenties  Seventeen  were  In 
their  thirties,  and  nineteen  In  their  forties 
Only  sixteen  were  aity  or  over,  and  Just  one. 
Ben  Franklin,  had  turned  seventy.  Jefferson 
WAS  thirty- three 

On  that  cool  July  4th  they  were  ready  W 
act  Jefferson's  magnificent  draft  had  been 
read  and  reread  Word  by  word,  phrase  by 
phrase,  it  had  been  fought  over,  argued  over 
Volce.s  became  hoarse,  brows  were  mopped, 
canes  were  pounded  Into  the  floor  and  fists 
smashed  on  the  desks  One-fourth  of  the 
document  was  completely  thrown  out^fuur 
hundred  and  sixty  words  About  twenty- 
four  other  words  were  altered  In  the  re- 
mainder, and  two  small  additions  were  made. 
Then  came  tl\e  final  reading,  In  the 
sonorous  tones  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  and 
the  glorious   w<:irds   came   forth: 

"When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth  the  sep.irate  and  equal 
station  to  which  th»  laws  of  nature  and 
natures  God  entitle  them  u  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  Impel 
them  to  the  separation." 

There  w.is  nothing  very  unusual  in  this 
opening  sentence,  but  the  second  sentence 
had  the  impact  of  a  cannon  ball: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  seli'evident. 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  they 
are  endowed  bv  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  ritfhts,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Life  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 
This  was  pure  heresy  In  the  world  of  the 
18th  century  Who  ever  he.ird  of  the  right 
of  the  common  man  to  be  happy  or  to  be  free? 
He  was  lucky  to  be  alive  As  for  decldlnjj 
his  own  de.stlny  that  was  nonsense  His 
peers  knew  what  was  good  for  him,  and  they 
would  see  that  he  got  what  he  deserved  and 
no  more 

But  the  men  in  Philadelphia  who  had 
hewn  a  new  life  out  of  a  wilderness  had  a 
vision  of  a  new  structure  for  society  In  which 
the  worth  of  the  human  being  was  of  first 
importance  *and  where  every  indlvldxial 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  of 
himself  what  he  could  So  they  signed  the 
radical  new  doctiment.  and  the  bells  rang 
out  to  proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

To  promote  liberty  was  part  of  the  com- 
mandments of  Moses  In  signing  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  the  colonists  of  rh'^ 
new  world  were,  in  effect,  working  with  God 
and  Moaes  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  common 
man,  and  to  assure  him  the  free  agency 
which  had  been  so  long  denied  him. 

As  Latter-day  3alnis  we  paiclcularly  ap- 
preciate what  the  right  of  free  agency  means 
We  have  the  freedom  to  become  what  we 
wish,  and  not  what  others  would  make  of  us. 
and   It  is  our  creed   that   we  must   use  our 


free  agency  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  can 
sell  ourselves  Into  slavery — slavery  to  bad 
habits,  slavery  to  Tazlness.  slavery  to  selfish- 
ness and  greed,  slavery  to  false  doctrines,  to 
bigotry,  to  hatred,  and  to  envy  Or  we  can 
free  ourselves  of  all  of  these  and  can  make 
of  ourselves  a  person  who  Is  a  credit  to  his 
family,  to  his  nation,  and  to  Ood 

To  teach  the  LDS  gospel  Is  to  proclaim 
liberty. 

We  Latter-day  Saints  therefore  had  a  spe- 
cial stake  In  the  events  at  Philadelphia  al- 
most two  hvuidred  years  ago  They  assured 
us  of  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship 
which  we  now  enjoy,  the  freedom  to  believe 
as  Wfc  wish,  to  follow  our  own  beliefs  and 
to  teach  them  to  others. 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
came  the  long,  hard  years  of  the  American 
Revolution  Without  the  final  victory  at 
Yorktown,  of  course,  the  declaration  at  Phil- 
adelphia would  have  gone  down  In  history 
as  a  mere  gesture  of  defiance,  high-minded 
and  all  that,  but  Irfeffectual.  And  even  with 
the  triumph  at  Yorktown  to  buttress  it,  the 
declaration  alone  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
create  a  real  nation 

Take  George  Washington's  word  for  It! 

"No  morn  ever  Jawned  more  favorable 
than  ours  did.  and  no  day  was  ever  more 
clouded  than  the  present  "  he  wrote  gloomily 
In  November   1786 

You  see,  only  a  "league  of  friendship" 
bunded  the  Colonies  together  in  the  revolu- 
tion. Historians  have  described  the  bond 
of  this  league  as  a  "rope  of  sand  "  After 
victory,  the  stresses  on  the  bond  became 
greater,  more  diverse,  with  State  rivalries 
and  selfish  interests  making  "friendship  ' 
an  empty  euphemism  What  is  more,  the 
league  was'  heavily  in  debt — it  had  raised 
some  $20  million  In  loans  at  home  and 
abroad — and  the  league's  titular  oCRclals 
lacked  the  authority  to  arrange  a  systematic 
repayment  program,  then  to  enforce  It 

By  the  time  Washington  penned  the  lugu- 
brious comment  I  quoted  a  moment  ago.  the 
handwriting  was  on  the  wall.  The  current 
state  of  affairs  could  not  continue  many 
years  without  Irreparable  damage  to  the  com- 
inon  good  of  all  members  of  the  "friendship 
league." 

A  realistic  fact  of  life,  all  this  while,  was 
that  Prance,  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  had 
advanced  many  of  the  unpaid  revolutionary 
war  loans,  and  they  possessed  colonial  beach- 
heads in  the  western  hemisphere.  Compared 
with  the  directionless  "league  of  friendship," 
these  naUuiis  possessed  strong  forces  and 
could  use  their  beachheads  for  mounting 
puiUtlve  actions  to  enforce  settlement  in 
money  or  in  land  on  the  debts  and  unpaid 
Interest  which  already  had  accrued  Into  the 
millions 

I  think  it  is  regret,ible  that  the  hard  facts 
on  the  State  of  our  land  tx-tween  Yorktown 
and  the  second  historic  convocation  in  Phil- 
adelphia received  such  slight  treatment  In 
most  of  the  American  histories  now  used  In 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  at- 
tended by   most  of  the  Nation's  children. 

The  second  historical  gathering  in  Phil- 
adelphia was.  of  course,  the  constitutional 
convention  to  which  we  owe  the  inspired  In- 
strument which  shortly  gave  us  true  nation- 
hood and  has  sustained  It  ever  since.  In  fair 
we-»ther  and  foul  ' 

Again,  It  was  a  group  of  comparatively 
young  men  who  met  to  draft  this  Great 
American  DcK-ument  Of  a  total  of  thirty- 
nine  delegates  at  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, three  were  In  their  twentle.^.  eleven  in 
their  thirties  thirteen  In  their  forties,  seven 
In  their  fifties,  four  In  their  sixties  and 
one — the  vene-able  Benjamin  Franklin,  was 
now  in  his  eighties 

Though  these  delegates  had  sharply  dif- 
ferent views  on  contemporary  matters,  they 
were  not  men  of  closed  minds.  Indifferent  to 


logical  argument.  Moreover,  they  seem  to 
have  been  cun&clous  ai  a  sense  of  nusslou. 
they  were  seeking  to  plan  not  for  a  few  yean 
or  a  few  decades  but  to  serve  a  future  whoes 
duration  was  Inscrutable. 

The  document  bom  of  their  long  d«!lbeia. 
tlons  would  win  the  highest  acclaim  frott 
that  celebrated  British  statesman.  WUllMn 
Gladstone,  who  on  Its  centennial  acclaimed 
It  as  "the  most  remarkable  work  .  .  to  have 
been  produced  by  human  Intellect  at  ;i  single 
stroke.  In  Its  application  to  political  .ifTalrs  " 

We  Latter-day  Saints  know  that  the  doc- 
ument was  divinely  Inspired,  even  though 
the  men  who  hammered  It  out  were  mere 
mortals. 

When  after  weeks  of  deliberation  the  Con- 
vention was  deadlocked,  and  It  seemed  im- 
possible to  frame  a  government  to  meet  the 
Nation's  needs.  Benjamin  Franklin  rose  and 
made  the  following  motion 

"Mr  President:  the  small  progress  we  have 
made  after  four  or  five  weeks  of  close  atten- 
tion ind  continual  reasoning  with  each  other 
Is.  methlnks.  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  im- 
perfection of  human  understanding  In  the 
situation  of  this  assembly  in  the  dark  to  find 
It  when  presented  to  us.  how  has  it  hap- 
pened, sire,  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father 
of  Lights  to  Illumine  our  understanding''  I 
have  lived,  sir.  a  long  lime,  and  the  longer 
I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  the 
truth  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
And  If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  notice.  Is  It  probable  that  an 
empire  can  rise  without  HLs  aid.' 

"We  have  been  iissured.  sir.  in  the  sacred 
viTltmgs  that  except  the  Ixird  build  the 
house,  they  labor  In  vain  who  build  it'  I 
firmly  believe  this,  and  I  also  believe  that 
without  his  concurring  aid  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  the  political  bvilldlng  no  better  than 
the  builders  of  Babel  We  shall  be  divided 
by  our  little,  partial,  local  interests  our 
projects  will  be  confounded  and  we  ourselves 
shall  become  a  reproach  and  :\  byword  down 
through    the    future    ages  " 

Although  further  arguments  In  the  con- 
vention kept  this  motion  from  being  carried 
in  a  formal  sense,  this  speech,  a  prayer  In 
itself,  led  the  members  of  the  convention 
to  iu5opt  a  more  prayerful  attitude  It  is  a 
fact  of  history  that  from  this  d.-iV  on  the 
delegates  were  conciliatory  and  shonly  after 
It  was  made,  the  Constitution  was  drafted  In 
final  form. 

Since  our  Constitution  was  ratified  the 
world  has  been  swept  by  change  Empires 
have  fallen.  Thrones  have  been  overthrown 
Virtually  no  other  country  or  any  continent 
Is  governed  now  as  it  was  governed  then 
Yet  the  oath  which  Lyndon  Johnson  took 
as  the  36th  President  of  the  United  States  is 
the  sfme  oath  as  was  taken  by  the  Flrat 
President  of  the  United  States.  General 
George  Washington 

One  of  the  main  reasons  our  form  of  gov- 
ernmient  has  been  so  soundly  based  is  thst 
t'.e  framers  of  our  Constitution  did  not 
draft  an  inflexible  Instrument— they  had  the 
foresight  to  realise  that  adjustment*  would 
ha>e  to  be  made  in  a  changing  world  So 
they  provided  that  the  Constitution  could 
be  amended  AIm>jst  before  the  ink  wm 
dry,  they  found  that  s<:>me  of  the  '^'"^ 
they  had  taken  for  granted  had  to  be  spellM 
out.  and  they  added  the  first  10  amend- 
ments--or  the  BUI  of  Rights 

Over  the  years  we  have  amended  the 
Con;t!tutlon  24  times,  and  a  25;h  Is  now  be- 
for?  the  States  for  rr.tification  Only  once 
did  an  amendment  prove  mlseulded  -*» 
amendment  for  compulsory  national  pro- 
hibition. . 
But  the  really  interesting  sUtlstlcs,  i 
think,  are  those  which  show  that  of  »* 
thousands  of  acts  passed  by  the  Con^^ 
since  this  Nation  was  founded,  only  "4  n» 
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b^n  held  unconstitutional  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
laws  passed  by  State  legislatures  and  ordi- 
nances passed  by  city  councils,  and  tested  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  only  about  700  have 
been   found   unconstitutional 

What  better  proof  of  how  flexible  a  docu- 
ment the  Constitution  really  was — and  still 
^fr—how  sturdy  It  was — and  still  Is 

Under  It  we  have  been  able  to  convert 
.\merlca  from  a  small  underdeveloped  coun- 
irv,  remote.  Isolated,  considered  by  Europe 
simply  as  a  radical  experiment  which  could 
not  Ift.st.  into  the  most  successfiil  democracy 
the  world  has  ever  known,  and  the  moet 
powerful  nation  on  the  globe.  Why  would 
anyone  feel  we  could  not  meet  the  needs  Of 
the  niid-twentleth  century  within  this  same 
framework? 

Tet,  I  sense  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  out 
across  America  today— a  swelling  of  frustra- 
tion I  find  this  feeling  among  some  of  the 
members  of  our  church  I  get  the  impression 
that  they  believe  the  proposals  being  of- 
fered to  meet  America's  problems  of  the 
I960's  rob  us  of  our  freedoms  and  do 
violence   to   our   constitutional    rights, 

I  cannot  agree.  As  I  see  It.  life  In  the 
United  States  Is  more  abundant  today  than 
It  has  ever  been,  and  for  more  people  We 
are  freer,  and  there  Is  more  opportunity  for 
all  More  men  and  women  are  free  to  exer- 
cise their  own  Initiative  under  an  Incentive 
systefii  which  rewards  the  successful  More 
men  and  women  are  exercising  their  free 
agency  to  make  of  themselves  what  they  will 
More  workers  have  Jobs,  and  more  young  peo- 
ple are  getting  a  good  education.  Our  stand- 
ird  of  living  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been. 
1  do  not  see  In  any  of  this  a  loss  of  constitu- 
tional .America, 

I  believe  that  the  men  and  women  who  are 
fa.-  t.j  the  right  In  their  thinking  about  our 
social  and  economic  programs-^men  and 
women  In  our  own  church  and  elsewhere — 
are  people  who  can't  face  up  to  change 
They  believe  sincerely  and  honestly  that  t.he 
old  viay."  "  are  always  the  right  ways,  end 
that  the    "old  days"  were  the  best  days. 

They  fear  that  any  change  will  bring  a  loss 
of  position  and  a  way  of  life  to  which  they 
are  accustomed. 

.^nd  vpi  our  Founding  Fathers  were  not 
fifrald  of  change—  they  had  no  hesitation  In 
eBU'ibllshlng  a  new  structure  for  society  In 
which  the  common  man  was  given  rights  and 
privileges  which  no  other  government  In  the 
world  had  ever  dared  to  give  him  t>efore. 

What  I  hope  that  you  young  people — you 
y-'ung  Litter-Day  Saints — will  realize  and 
recognize  is  this: 

Change  is  our  American  heritage  Change. 
per  se  is  not  necessarily  bad  Change  need 
not  rob  us  of  our  rights  and  freedoms  If  we 
work  together  with  open  minds,  as  our  fore- 
fathers did.  to  achieve  a  sound  and  workable 
democracy  In  context  with  the  times  In 
which  we  live. 

it  will  not  be  easy.  But  America  needs 
young  dedicated  people  like  you  who  value 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  practical  aspects 
of  life  .md  who.  because  of  the  special  train- 
ing you  have  been  given  through  the  Gospel, 
iu-e  better  equipped  than  others  for  this 
Job 

I  am  sure  you  all  realize  that  the  ferment 
which  is  at  work  in  America  today  Is  part 
of  World  ferment,  and  we  no  njore  can  es- 
cape It  than  we  can  escape  the  winds  which 
blow  in  from  our  oceans  or  the  waves  which 
''eat  upon  our  shores. 

There  are  three  violent  forces  loose  ail 
wound  the  globe.  It  Is  no  exaggeration.  I 
^Ink.  to  .^y  that  what  America  does  about 
them  could  turn  the  course  of  man"s  exist- 
ence upon  this  planet. 

^  The  first  force  Is  communism.  It  Is  a 
'Orce  only  for  evil-  with  it  there  can  be  no 
compromise      Its  dally  impact  on  our  U\eB 


and  fortunes  here  in  America  is  a  block- 
buster in  size  We  can  take  some  pride,  I 
think.  In  the  fact  that  the  danger  of  com- 

munisni  within  oar  borders  has  somewhat 
lessened  since  the  thirties  and  forties  But 
we  still  feel  its  chilling  fingers  and  its  mili- 
tary threat  which  Is  sending  American  boys 
halfway  around  the  world  to  fight  In  steam- 
ing Asian  Jungles. 

The  second  compelling  force  loose  in  the 
"world  Is  atomic  energy — the  most  momen- 
tous development  since  the  creation  Its 
power  to  bring  gcK)d  and  evil  to  mankind  Is 
almost  beyond  comprehension.  At  the 
present  moment  in  history,  its  power  for 
evil  overshadows  Its  power  for  good  because 
Its  mighty  secret  is  shared  by  the  Commu- 
nist world  as  well  as  the  democratic  world 

Will  mankind  use  the  atom  to  enrich  the 
world  or  to  destroy  It?  At  least  part  of  that 
answer  lies  in  the  leadership  America  pro- 
vides 

The  third  force  is  the  social  revolution  tak- 
ing place  In  almost  a  third  of  the  world. 
The  people  of  color — whether  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  the  United  States — have  stood  up  sud- 
denly and  have  demanded  an  end  to  Igno- 
rance and   to  poverty   and   to  oppression 

This  revolution  can  also  be  a  force  lor 
good  ajid  evil,  Tlie  people  of  the  new  na- 
tions now  being  liberated — and  there  have 
been  26  In  Africa  alone  in  the  past  6  years — 
can  Join  the  democratic  world,  or  they  can 
go  down  Into  the  shadows  of  communism 
Which  turn  they  take — which  way  they  go — 
rests^  to  a  great  extent,  on  how"  well  we  make 
democracy  work  in  this  miTSt  shining  exam- 
ple of  all  democratic  governments,  and  what 
help  we  give  these  newly  Independent  peo- 
ple to  ease  their  birth  pangs,  and  what  guid- 
ance we  offer  as  they  take  their  first  falter- 
ing steps  as  a  nation 

What  we  are  witnessing  In  the  world  today 
is  the  end  of  absolute  domination  by  a 
few.  What  we  are  seeing  is  the  beginning 
of  a  new  chapter  In  world  affairs.  The  winds 
of  change  have  Ignited  sparks  all  around  the 
world  at  almost  the  same  time  Great 
masses  of  people,  who  for  centuries  slept  tin- 
der the  watchful  eyes  of  their  domlnators, 
have  been  seized  with  a  common,  insatiable 
thirst  for  human  dignity. 

If  we  could  reduce  the  world  to  a  village 
of  one  hundred,  the  white  people  would 
number  31  and  the  non-whites  69  There 
would  be  33  Christians  (23  Catholics  and  iO 
Protestants).  The  remaining  67  residents 
would  be  Jews.  Moslems.  Buddhist.  Hindus, 
Shlntolsts,  and  other  non -Christians  In 
this  village  o*  100,  there  would  also  be  8 
Communists  and  37  other  residents  under 
the  domination  of  Communists. 

Future  relationships  in  our  village  will  de- 
pend on  the  ability  of  those  In  power  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  swift,  ceaseless 
change  The  people  of  color  are  putting 
harsh  Judgments  on  the  stated  beliefs  of  the 
white  man.  and  time  and  distance  no  longer 
separate  us.  They  are  demanding  their  right- 
ful place  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
They  are  making  these  demands  on  moral, 
legal,  political  and  personal  levels  The  na- 
tions which  still  preach  and  practice  racial 
superiority  are  becoming  a  threat  to  world 
harmony — In  short  this  planet  is  being 
shaken  as  it  has  never  been  shaken  before 

At  the  Coiistitutional  Convention  In  1787 
the  question  of  slavery  rose  again  A  great 
many  delegates  were  opposed  to  human 
bondage  on  moral  grounds:  others  saw  It  as 
an  economic  liability,  still  others  regarded 
It  as  a  gjave  Impediment  to  national  unity 
But  nothing  was  done.  It  was  the  pious 
prayer  of  many  that  slavery  would  wither 
on  the  vine 

We  had  two  chances  to  exptmge  this  can- 
cerous blight,  but,  as  a  result  of  our  double 
fsUlure  to  take  action,  we  were  forced  to 
fight  a  bitter,  bloody  internecine  war  to  abol- 


ish slavery.  To  implement  the  victory,  "we 
passed  legislation,  but  we  paid  scant  heed  tu 
to  how  the  law  was  respected.  We  gave  even 
less  heed  t.o  ending  a  social  pattern  which 
continued  to  discriminate  against  the  legally 
freed  slaves,  and  still  less  to  their  education, 
to  their  opporttinlty  for  advancement,  and 
to  their  respect  as  human  beingrs 

If  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
Americas  civil  nghts  agony,  it  is  this 

As  a  nation,  based  on  the  promise  of  Jus- 
tice, freedom  and  humar.  dignity  for  ail,  we 
c-innot.  and  we  must  not,  put  off  action 
which  wll!  make  the  promise  of  these  price- 
less trea,sures  a  reality  for  all 

Ae  a  nation  which  has  become  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world  and  which  has  had 
thrust  upon  it  the  responsibUltles  which 
come  with  power.  I  think  we  must  go  one 
step  further.  I  think  we  must  not  turn  our 
back  upon  mjtistlce  and  tyranny  and  human 
degredatlon  wherever  It  may  be  found 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  give 
up  what  we  have  and  accept  vinthout  ques- 
tion what  is  being  thrust  upon  us  But  1 
think  we  should  recognize  that  the  best  way 
to  meet  change  is  not  just  to  oppose  n  but  to 
try  to  guide  its  direction  and  control  the 
forces  of  change  to  assure  the  best  possible 
future.  We  must  move  ahead  to  meet  every 
effort  to  hold  these  mechanisms  within  the 
framework  of  our  Constitution. 

To  do  this  ■v.e  need  a  constant  flow  of  new- 
ideas.  We  also  need  respect  from  the  people 
for  such  new  ideas — a  willingness  to  consider 
them  fairly  and  without  prejudice  Our  Na- 
tion has  endured  well  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury not  because  of  our  rhetoric  or  our 
wealth,  not  because  we  have  the  longest  ears 
or  the  whitest  Iceboxes,  or  the  first  color  TV, 
3Ut  because  our  ideas  of  free  agency  and 
freedom  of  enterprise  have  been  more  pene- 
hatlng  more  workable  and  more  lasting. 

There  is  no  point  In  defending  the  "old" 
state  of  affairs— because  it  no  longer  exists 
A  new  world  is  being  remade  violently  before 
our  eyes 

Our  forefathers  gave  us  here  in  Philadel- 
phia a  blueprint  almost  two  hundred  years 
ago.  for  guiding  our  deBtinles  One  of  the 
best  descriptions  of  that  blueprint  comes 
from  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  U 
a  gloriotiE  standard:  It  is  founded  in  the  wis- 
dom ot  God  It  16  a  heavenly  banner,  it 
is  all  those  who  are  privileged  with  the 
sweets  of  liberty  like  the  cooling  shades  and 
refreshing  waters  of  a  great  rock  in  a  thirsty 
and  weary  land  It  is  like  a  great  tree  under 
whose  branches  men  from  every  clime  can 
be  shielded  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun," 

Let  us  pause  here  today.  In  this  historic 
city  where  the  Constitution  was  drafted,  to 
thank  Ood  for  this  inspired  document  which 
has  made  our  Nation  and  our  people  the 
envy  of  the  world  Let  us  dedicate  our- 
selves to  preserving  and  strengthening  this 
divine  Instrument  But  let  us  also  seek  the 
courage  to  make  the  changes  necessary— 
within  the  framework  of  that  Constitution— 
which  the  common  good  of  American  society 
demand.s 

May  God  give  us  the  spirit  and  the  strength 
to  measure  u,p  to  the  problems  of  our  times 
and  of  the  years  rushing  toward  us. 


AIRCRAFT  NOISE  ABATEMENT: 
A  PROPOSAL 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  ajid  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  Introduced  a  new  bill  which  is 
designed  to  help  alleviate  the  tremendous 
problems  which  aircraft  noise  Is  causing 
for  millions  of  our  American  citizens. 

As  I  said  In  a  speech  on  the  House  floor 
May  3.  there  is  a  dire  need  for  Federal 
research  and  regulation  in  this  area. 

Many  of  my  constituents  in  the  Fourth 
District  of  Wisconsin  attest  to  the  prob- 
lems which  are  caused  by  aircraft  noise. 
Particularly  those  who  live  In  the  vicinity 
of  General  Mitchell  Field,  the  Milwaukee 
municipal  airport  are  most  seriously 
affected 

Many  anguished  letters  have  come  to 
me  from  these  residents  whose  homes 
have  been  shaken,  dishes  smashed,  sleep 
interrupted  and  nerves  drawn  to  the 
breaking  point  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  Insert  for  the  Record  a  recent 
news  story  from  the  South  Times  Star 
of  Milwaukee  which  describes  the  prob- 
lem of  aircraft  niose  in  greater  detail: 
Rksioxmts  Airborne  Over  Jet  Noiss 
(By  Carol  B.  Kanzt 

A  proposal  by  Cong  Clement  J.  Zablocki 
to  allocate  fedpral  funds  to  study  ways  of 
reducing  Jet  airplane  noise  was  defeated  In 
congress  recently  much  to  the  dismay  and 
concern  of  residents  living  In  the  vicinity 
of  General  Mitchell  Held 

.Areas  to  the  west,  north  and  northeast  of 
the  airport  have  borne  the  bnint  of  the  prob- 
lems created  with  the  advent  of  Jet  airliners, 
particularly  the  area  to  the  west  and  just 
south  of  Orange  Avenue 

ONE    Ht'NDRCI)    rAMILISS 

There  are  approximately  100  families  In 
this  area  which  is  adjacent  to  the  new  run- 
way extension  which  was  built  sp>eclflcally  to 
accommodate  Jets 

Because  of  the  intensity  of  their  problems, 
property  owners  here  have  formed  a  group, 
headed  by  Oua  Exner.  6622  S.  5th  St  .  to 
Investigate    poaalble  solutions. 

Exner  says,  'I  often  take  my  family  out 
for  a  ride  on  weekends  just  to  get  away  from 
It  all.  Were  frequently  aroused  from  our 
sleep  at  night  and  craclu  are  developing 
everywhere  In  mv  house  from  the  vibration. 
Something  has  to  be  done  " 

ANTICIPATE    NOISE 

Other  residents  In  the  area  also  report  the 
same  problems.  Mrs  A  Goetz.  5574  S.  4th 
.St  .  whose  husband  Is  an  employe  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  said,  We  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  airplanes  and  the  noise  gen- 
erated by  them.  When  we  moved  Into  our 
home  we  fully  anticipated  a  certain  amount 
i»f  ni)lse  and   were  prepared  to  cope  with  It, 

"What  we  dldnt  forsee  was  tixe  building 
of  the  runway  extension  and  all  tht  prob- 
lems that  came  with  it  The  plane*  wall 
for  take  off  at  the  end  of  the  runway  less  than 
300  feet  away,  racing  tbelr  engines  and  sat- 
urating the  air  with  exhaust  fumes  and  even 
causing  oil  fleck-s  on   the  windows. 

NERVES    ARK    TAUT 

"We  bought  an  air  conditioner  for  our 
home  so  that  we  could  keep  the  windows 
clo»ed  but  It  has  been  of  little  help.  It's 
impoMlble  to  sit  outalde  in  the  slimmer  and 
the  noise  still  reverberates  through  the 
house.  All  the  neighbcrs'  uervea  are  taut 
WeTe  ready  to  jump  at  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. The  din  le  driving  us  all  nearly 
ctaxy  Its  almost  scx^thing  in  comparison  to 
be  away  at  work  ' 

Un.  Andrew  Kamoeke,  5632  S.  4th  3t .  re- 
ports the  same  experleucee  "Sometlmee  the 
smaller  planes  will  be  waiting  aa  long  as  16 
minutes  t>efore  taking  off  During  this  time 
the  dishes  are  clattering  on  the  ahelvea  and 


the  noise  Is  unbearable.  The  children  be- 
come Irritable  and  they  sometimes  cry 
because  their  activities  have  to  be  curtailed 
during  this  time. 

ACTIvmES    LIMTnED 

"The  air  outside  is  dirty  and  fumes  make 
usual  warm  weather  enjoyment  Impossible, 
You  Just  can't  entertain  any  guests  outdoors 
in  the  summer.  We  have  to- pack  our  gear 
in  the  car  and  drive  elsewhere  to  enjoy  a 
relaxing  bar-b-que   ' 

Some  of  the  people  have  sold  their  homes 
and  moved  to  other  areas  but  this  also  has 
posed  a  problem  Because  of  the  noise  con- 
ditions, finding  a  buyer  has  been  difficult  It 
also  has  been  difficult  for  the  home  owners  to 
get  their  investment  back  from  their  hi.mes 
when  selling  Buyers  also  have  found  It  is 
not  easy  to  get  financing  for  purchase  of 
homes  in  that  area 

SIMILAR     COMPLAINTS 

To  the  north  of  the  airport.  In  the  vicinity 
of  E  Layton  Avenue,  residents  express  sim- 
ilar complainte  If  they  happen  to  live  In 
a  home  under  a  flight  pattern,  the  low-flying 
planes  render  ordinary  conversation  inaudible 
and  generally  disturb  normal  activity 

Says  Mrs  T  Wanta.  634  E  Cudahy  Ave  , 
"We  are  gradually  getting  used  to  the  noise 
but  it  18  very  bad  When  a  plane  flys  over- 
head you  Just  cant  hear  a  thing,  not  even 
on  the  telephone  " 

ADJU-STTC  TO  NOISE 

The  Marvin  Behners,  4479  S  Lenox  Ave  , 
18- year  residents  of  the  area,  say  they  have 
adjusted  to  the  noise  "It's  not  too  bad." 
says  Mrs,  Behner,  "You  simply  gel  used  to 
the  fact  that  when  It  starts  getting  noisy  you 
have  to  stop  talking  and  wait  until  It  sub- 
sides  " 

Some  Bay  View  residents  find  themselves 
with  a  similar  problem  because  of  the  Qlght 
patterns, 

Mrs  Robert  Conners.  who  recently  moved 
from  the  2700  block  of  S  Superior  Street, 
said.  "The  noise  was  very  irritating  and  made 
conversation  impossible  "  Mrs  R,  Kohlbeck, 
2719  S,  Superior  St  ,  reported.  "Planes  ily  very 
low  over  my  home  The  shrill  screeching  jet 
noise  wakes  the  children  from  their  naps  and 
drowns  out  conversation" 

MET  wrnt  omciALS 

In  an  effort  to  see  what  can  be  done  about 
the  problem,  Exner  has  met  with  officials  at 
various  levels  locally  and  wTth  representa- 
tives from  the  regional  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  but  has  met  with  little  success 

There  are,  however,  two  bills  pending  In 
Congress  to  amend  the  FAA  act  to  provide 
money  to  research  the  noise  problems  and 
to  reimburse  local  governments  for  the  ac- 
qvilsltlon  of  land  adjacent  to  airfields 

Not  only  is  it  clear  that  something 
must  be  done  to  remedy  this  situation  in 
the  areas  adjacent  to  our  airports:  it  is 
apparent  that  effective  action  can  be 
taken  in  this  situation. 

This  is  the  thinking  of  the  Jet  Aircraft 
Noise  Panel  of  the  OCQce  of  Science  and 
Technology  in  its  report,  issued  last 
March,  on  the  Alleviation  of  Jet  Air- 
craft Noise  Near  Airports  ' 

This  group  of  experts  came  to  a  num- 
ber of  important  conclusions  which  are 
pertinent  to  our  discussion  today: 

FlVst.  As  larger,  higher  performance 
and  potentially  noisier  aircraft  enter  air- 
line fleets  in  future  years,  the  already 
dllHcult  noise  problems  will  be  further 
complicated. 

Second,  The  initiative  for  solving 
problems  of  jet  aircraft  noise  can  only 
come  from  a  source  which  Is  not  com- 
promised    by    economic    Interests     and 


which  can  be  effective      Only  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  meets  those  criteria 

Third.  There  is  a  need  for  a  Govern- 
ment program  of  research  into  technical 
economic,  and  legal  recommendations  for 
ameliorating  the  noise  problem  which 
wUl  explore  in  a  quantitative  way  the 
implications  of  these  recommendations 
throughout  the  entire  system  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  actlvitie.s  affecting 
commercial  aviation. 

In  addition  to  these  general  findings 
the  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Panel  has  made 
-some  specific  recommendations  of  prob- 
lem areas  which  need  further  .study  and 
research  by  agencies  of  the  FederalGov- 
ernment.  Many  of  these  concern  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Govern- 
ment instrumentality  which  has  re.spon- 
sibllity  for  aircraft  certification,  air 
traffic  control,  operational  flight  control, 
and  airport  development. 

My  proposal  aims  to  authorize  the  PAA 
to  carry  out  necessary  research  programs, 
including  those  recommended  by  the  ex- 
pert group. 

I  believe  the  FAA  .should  look  into  noise 
suppression  devices  on  the  aircraft  them- 
selves, ground  baffle  systems,  preferential 
runway  systems,  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures for  aircraft  noise  abatement 
through  local  zoning  regulations,  airport 
site  selection  and  encouragement  of  ap- 
propriate land  use. 

These  are  but  a  few  potential  methods 
in  the  multi-faceted  approach  which  will 
be  necessary  if  the  aircraft  noise  problem 
is  to  be  conquered. 

The  proposal  does  not  stop  at  research, 
however.  It  goes  ftirther  to  require  the 
FAA  Administrator  to  take  necessary  ac- 
tion in  prescribing  and  amending  rules 
and  regulations  in  order  to  effect  noise 
abatement. 

The  proposal  gives  the  Administrator 
the  power  to  Issue,  suspend,  modify, 
amend  or  r<vake  any  certificate  he  is  em- 
powered Id  gfVe  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
mandate. 

Further,  the  bill  contains  a  preamble 
that  expresses  the  finding  of  the  Congress 
that  the  impact  of  aircraft  noise  is  in- 
deed a  serious  problem  of  our  modern 
society  and  affirms  the  right  of  our  citi- 
zens to  live  without  undue  aircraft  noise 
and  to  pursue  happiness  in  the  quietude 
of  home,  neighborhood  and  community 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  act  soon  to  enact  new  laws 
protectiiig  these  rights.  We  owe  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  millions  of  Americans 
whose  homes  are  shaking  from  aircraft 
vibration  and  noise  at  this  verv  moment. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows 

H  R    1 8024 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprexentatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  1» 
the  finding  of  Congress  that  the  impact  of 
aircraft-generated  noise  upwn  millions  of 
persons  beneath  or  near  the  flight  path*  of 
such  aircraft  interrupts  and  disturbs  the 
peace  and  quietude  of  homelLfe.  interferes 
with  public  assemblies,  and.  in  general,  se- 
riously disrupts  the  community  life,  all  of 
which  the  citizens  have  a  right  to  enjoy. 
that  the  extensive  opteratton  of  Jet-powered 
aircraft  Is  creating  a  hazard  to  the  healtb 
and  welfare  of  the  public;  and  that  the  op- 
eration of  aircraft  and  airports  is  the  cause 
of  various  nuisances  to  nearby  residents 
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Xhe  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as 
smended  i49  U,8  C.  1301).  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  a  new  section  fill  as  follows. 

■ABCBArT  NOISK  CONTROL  AND  ABATEMENT 

■■(a)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  a 
comprehensive  body  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing methods  and  devices  for  aircraft  noise 
abatement,  including  but  not  limited  to,  me- 
chanical devices  such  as  noise  suppression 
devices  for  aircraft  engines  and  ground  baffle 
systems  procedural  techniques  applied 
ihroui?n  Hir  traffic  control  systems  such  as 
preferential  runway  systems  and  greater  a.s- 
"itt  and  descent  angles  for  aircraft,  and  ad- 
^nistratlve  procedures  for  aircraft  noise 
abatement  through  local  zoning  regulations, 
airport  site  selection,  and  encouragement  of 
appropn.-ite  land  use  by  both  Government 
ir.d  pnv.Hte  persons  in  areas  near  airports 
arid  .ilong  present^nd  proposed  filght  lines 

•(b)  The  AdmliiV^'''*^°''  shall  prescribe  and 
amend  standards  for  the  measurement  of  air- 
craft noise  and  prescribe  and  amend  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise.  In- 
cluding the  application  of  such  standards, 
.'ules,  and  regulations  in  the  issuance, 
amendment,  modification,  suspension  or  rev- 
ocstlon  of  any  certificate  authorized  by  this 

title. 

ci  In  any  action  to  amend,  modify,  sus- 
pend, or  revoke  a  certificate  wherein  violation 
ot  alrcr.-ift  noise  standards,  rules  or  regula- 
tions is  at  issue  the  certificate  holder  shall 
have  the  same  notice  and  appeal  rights  as 
are  contained  In  section  609,  and  In  any  ap- 
peal to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  the  Board 
shall  consider  the  aircraft  noise  violation 
issues  in  addition  to  the  safety  and  public 
intwefi  issties  aa  provided  In  section  609  " 


RACE  BIAS  BY  FCC  IN  DECIDING  ON 
BROADCAST  LICENSES 

Mr  HORTON,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  re\ise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
T.atter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HORTON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
:s  u.smg  broadcast  license  criteria  that 
contain  segregationist  standards,  I  offer 
a.s  evidence  a  recent  public  notice  Indi- 
cating the  FCC's  Intention  to  evaluate 
evidence  of  programing  proposals  from 
competing  applicants  for  a  radio  station 
Ilcen.se  in  terms  of  service  to  the  "Negro 
population  of  Washington,  D,C,,  and  Its 
environs." 

It  i.s  inconceivable  that  a  Federal 
agency  would  regard  racial  reasons  in 
deciding  the  merits  of  a  radio  station 
application.  Yet.  the  FCC  clearly  applies 
a  bias  on  the  basis  of  race. 

To  .suegest  the  radio-listening  likes  of 
Negroes  are  any  different  from  those  of 
other  Amertfcan  men,  women,  or  children 
Is  patently  patronizing.  That  a  Federal 
policy  should  support  a  stereotype  so 
false  and  misleading  Is  obviously  offen- 
sive    It  amounts  to  refined  Intolerance, 

The  FCC  notice  referred  to  an  agency 
flndir.g  that  "program  service  proposed 
by  an  applicant  for  a  Washington 
station  'does  not  appear  to  be  similarly 
specialized"  with  respyect  to  serving  the 
■  Negro  population."    It  was  published  In 


the  Wednesday.  June  22,  Federal  Reg- 
ister— page  8650, 

I  have  no  Interest  in  nor  even  knowl- 
edge of  the  parties  or  their  problems. 
However.  I  am  asking  that  appropriate 
action  be  taken  to  bar  any  further  appli- 
cation of  such  race  bias  by  the  PCC  in 
this  matter.  To  that  end.  I  Intend  to 
share  my  sentiments  with  the  I*resident. 
PCC  Chairman  Hyde,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  Chairman 
Staggers, 

AUTHORIZING    THE    TRANSFER    OF 
FUNDS    FROM    THE   CONTINGENT 
FUND  TO  MEET  COMMITTEE  EM- 
PLOYEE PAYROLL  FOR  JUNE   1966 
Mr.  BURLESON     Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  900,  authorizing  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  contingent 
fund  to  meet  committee  employee  pay- 
roll for  June  1966,  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H    Res.  900 

Hesolved  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  be 
and  Is  hereby  directed  to  pay  such  sum  as 
may  be  necessary,  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  meet 
the  June  1966  payroll  of  committee  em- 
ployees 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the'  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr,  BURLESON,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  tlie  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  IMr, 
Rivers  I. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  this 
House  elected  me  as  chainnan  of  your 
Armed  Services  Committee.  On  your  be- 
half, I  want  to  inform  tills  body  that 
while  the  House  is  in  recess  this  coming 
week,  I  have  asked  members  of  the 
.^rmed  Services  Committee  who  could 
possibly  make  themselves  available,  to  go 
to  France  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
on-site  inspection  of  American  militarj- 
and  NATO  bases  which  President  de 
Gaulle  has  ordered  us  to  vacate  by  July 
1.  1967, 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  six  memt>ers  of 
my  committee  have  agreed  to  forgo  a 
much-needed  rest  and  have  agreed  to 
make  such  an  Inspection  of  these  Instal- 
lations 

Let  me  assure  you  this  is  a  working  trip, 
as  are  all  trips  undertaken  by  members 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Following  their  return,  they  will  make  a 
comprehensive  report  for  the  use  not 
only  of  our  committee  but  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress, 

Since  the  days  following  World  War  H. 
the  United  States  has  invested  a  total  of 
over  $550  million  In  facllites  in  189  dif- 
ferent military  insUllatlons  In  Prance. 
But  that  Is  only  one  side  of  the  coin,  even 


from  a  financial  standpoint.  The  other 
half  relates  to  military  construction  in 
France  built  under  usership  and  cost- 
sharlng  agreements  of  the  approved 
NATO  infrsistructure  in  France. 

Under  the  arrajigements  of  the  treaty, 
NATO  has  invested  a  total  of  $747  mil- 
lion. Of  this  construction  cost.  France 
has  contributed  J112  miia.on. 

Stated  another  way,  the  other  14  mem- 
bers of  the  NATO  organization  have  con- 
tributed $635  million  and  of  this  amount, 
the  United  States  has  contributed  ap- 
proximately 39.7  percent  or  a  total  of 
$296,600,000 

In  all,  then,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  has  invested,  in 
military  facilities  in  Fiance,  over  $846 
million. 

This,  of  course,  is  in  addition  to  gafts 
and  credits  toUiling  $11  billion,  includ- 
ing outright  grants  of  $4  billion  partly  in 
Marshall  plan  aid  to  double  or  triple  the 
pre-World  War  II  mdustrlal  capacity  of 
France 

Congress  is  faced  with  important  pohcy 
questions  on  which  it  is  essential  to 
secure  all  available  information.  Over 
and  above  pure  military  considerations, 
it  appears  to  me  there  are  three  im- 
portant areas  in  which  we  must  concern 
ourselves. 

First,  what  should  we  do  with  the  U.S. 
military'  facilities  in  France  that  we  are 
being  required  to  vacate? 

Second,  what  type  of  replacement 
facilities  will  be  reqiured  and  where 
should  they  be  located? 

Third,  what  are  the  alternatives  avail- 
able to  our  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  other  13  members 
remaining  under  the  NATO  agreement  to 
recover  the  cost  for  the  NATO  facilities 
that  we  are  being  required  to  abandon? 

I  am  not  clairvoyant,  and,  frankly,  I  do 
not  possess  the  answers.  But  after  our 
subcommittee  inspects  these  mstalla- 
tions,  talks  to  the  local  commanders,  and 
discusses  our  mutual  problems  with 
NATO  representatives  from  other  na- 
tions. I  am  positive  the  report  of  this 
subcommittee  will  give  to  us  facts  which 
will  help  enable  us  to  make  sound 
decisioriF. 

Yet  even  at  a  time  when  I  do  rvot  know 
the  aitswers  to  the  questions  we  will  be 
facing,  my  personal  feeling  is  that  It 
woulci  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  welcome 
President  de  OauUe  home  from  his  mis- 
sion to  Moscow  by  presenting  him  with 
d  gift  of  nearly  $1  billion  of  military 
facilities,  m  return  for  his  ingratitude. 

1  do  not  question  the  right  of  this 
transitory-  French  leader  to  demand  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  militarj'  troops 
from  French  soil.  But  I  seriously  ques- 
tion his  wisdom  and  judgment  in  making 
such  a  demand. 

Certainly  it  Is  the  prerogative  of  the 
French  Government  to  revive  French  na- 
tionalism but,  in  so  doing,  their  action 
undoubtedly  has  and  will  weaken  the  en- 
tire NATO  structure  and,  thus,  the  free 
world. 

For  all  of  our  assistance.  Americans 
have  asked  nothing  in  return  except  a 
willingness  among  the  people  of  Western 
EJurope  to  cooperate  In  trj'irig  to  build  a 
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unified  defensive  force  that  In  the  future 
could  do  more  to  protect  itself. 

Frankly,  I  for  one  am  growing  sick  and 
tired  of  rewarding  this  kind  of  ingrati- 
tude. I  hope  there  are  not  any  among  us 
here  who  would  recommend  the  com- 
plete abandonment  of  our  installations 
in  Prance,  and  meekly  turnirig  them  over 
to  the  French  Giovemment. 

Some  have  suKs?ested  the  leveling  of 
whatever  facilities  we  leave  behind  so  as 
to  make  them  unavailable  for  French 
use,  unless  we  are  recompensed  for  our 
outlays  according  to  current  market  val- 
ues. I  do  not  lauKh  at  such  a  suggestion. 
In  fact,  leaving  them  unleveled  may  one 
day  prove  to  be  a  serious  error. 

President  de  Gaulle  has  done  every- 
thing he  can  Lo  upset  the  alliance,  to 
hamper  our  efforts  in  South  Vietnam,  lo 
undermine  the  American  dollar,  and  to 
block  American  efforts  to  find  some  other 
more  flexible  way  to  settle  accounts  in 
the  world  trade  than  through  sole  de- 
pendence on  gold. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  ago  and 
at  a  period  following  our  massive  aid  to 
assist  French  recovery  from  World  Wai- 
11  when  our  balance  of  payments  was  in 
a  deficit  position,  when  President  de 
Gaulle  demanded  gold  for  all  French 
credits  in  the  United  States. 

What  did  we  do''  We  succumbed  once 
again  to  his  demands,  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  collect  the  more  than  $6.7 
billion  which  France  still  owes  to  us. 

I,  for  one.  thought  that  It  was  a  mis- 
take to  give  them  gold  for  these  credits. 
Instead,  we  should  have  used  these 
credits  as  a  part  of  balancing  the  debt 
which  France  owes  the  people  of  the 
United  State.-?. 

For  nearly  50  years  the  United  States 
has  done  more  for  France  and  the 
French  people  than  any  nation  has  ever 
done  for  another. 

Twice  within  the  last  50  years  the 
United  States  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
France  In  major  wars  at  a  terrible  toll  of 
lives  and  dollars. 

Sixty  thousand  of  those  young  Amer- 
ican men  who  gave  their  lives  defending 
Prance's  freedom  are  still  burled  on 
French  soil.  And  not  only  did  we  assist 
In  military  operations  to  preserve  French 
freedom :  we  also  underwrote  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  French  economy  after  World 
Wars  I  and  n. 

But  now  that  nationalism  seems  to 
be  the  watchword  of  Prance  under  De 
OauUe's  leadership.  I  am  Inclined  to 
think  that  we  should  not  contribute  to 
that  nationalism  by  abandonment  of  our 
facilities  there 

After  De  Gaulle's  mission  to  Moscow, 
I  am  not  even  convinced  that  in  the  un- 
happy event  ot  a  future  holocaust, 
FYance.  under  her  present  leadership, 
would  be  a  part  of  our  allies. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  sale  by  us  of 
scrap  Iron  to  the  Japanese  shortly  be- 
fore World  War  II.  only  to  have  that 
.scrap  Iron  used  against  us,  to  destroy 
our  men  and  our  forces. 

Downtown  there  is  a  building  on  which 
Is  carved  the  message:  "What  Is  past 
is  prologue"  Is  It  not  about  time  that 
the  United  States  learned  something 
from  the  lessons  of  history? 


Weakness  earns  only  contempt — and 
contemptuous  De  Gaulle  will  be— unless 
we  make  our  demands— not  our  re- 
quests— but  our  demands  known  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  realize  that  the 
ultra-hberal — give  till  It  destroys— press 
of  this  Nation  will  attack  my  comments. 

I  will  not — and  do  not — apologize  for 
being  an  American. 

To  quote  Alan  Mcintosh,  who,  in  an 
editorial  entitled  'A  Tired  American 
Speaks  Out,  "  said: 

I  am  a  tired  Amwtcan  I  am  tired  of  being 
called  the  ugly  American  I'm  tired  of  hav- 
ing the  world  panhandlers  use  my  country 
M  a  whipping  boy  365  days  a  year. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  having 
American  embassies  and  information  centers 
.stoned,  burned,  and  sacked  by  mobs  operat- 
ing under  orders  from  dictators  who  preach 
peace  and  breed  conflict. 

I  «n  a  tired  American — weary  of  being 
lectured  by  General  de  Gaulle  iwho  never 
won  a  battle)  who  poses  as  a  second  Jehovah 
In  righteousness  and  wisdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  reason  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  going 
to  France  and  those  representatives  of 
that  committee  are  going  to  work  and  I 
am  sure  their  report  will  meet  with  your 
approval. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Yes. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
if  I  have  any  time  left. 

Ml-  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  his  '  reference  to  the  "Tired 
American"  that  wsis  included  In  his  re- 
marks. 

This  was  written,  as  I  recall,  by  a  little 
country  editor  In  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  Uj  represent 
I  placed  it  in  the  Record  many,  many 
months  ago  and  it  has  gone  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  it  now 
finds  Its  way  into  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  for  so  includ- 
ing It. 

Mr.  RTVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  that  I  may  have  plagiarized 
upon  the  gentleman's  efforts  and  I 
apologize,  but  the  Congres.sion.^l  Record 
Is  a  fine  place  for  this  to  be.  It  Is  a  most 
worthy  editorial. 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Yes. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  if  the 
gentleman  is  seriously  suggesting  that 
the  French  might  use  the  Installations 
we  leave  against  us.  those  spefciflc  instal- 
lations against  us? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carohna. 
Stranger  things  than  this  have  hap- 
pened. I  will  say  to  my  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
ALBERT) .  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  EMPLOYMENT 
OP  ADDITIONAL  CAPITOL  POUCE 
FOR  DUTY  UNDER  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  H()u.se  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  Hou.se  Resolution 
796  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H  Res  796 
Resolved  That.  In  addition  to  the  number 
of  oftlcers  and  members  of  the  Capitol  Police 
and  of  personnel  detailed  to  the  Caplto!  Po- 
lice from  the  Metropolitan  Police  of  the 
District  of  CoUimbla  existing  on  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  resolution  there  are  here- 
by authorized  to  l^e  established  sixty-nine 
fX>sltlons  of  private  and  three  position*  o* 
sergeant  on  the  Capitol  Police  for  duty  un- 
der the  House  of  Representatives  Appoint- 
ments to  such  iiddltlonal  pt>sitluns  shall  be 
made  by  the  Capitol  Police  Board  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  or 
House  Administration,  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basw 
of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tions. TTie  compensation  for  such  addi- 
tional positions  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives until   otherwise   provided  by  law 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


line   9     before   "approval"   insert 


Page    1, 
■•prior". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr 
Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  yielding  to  me  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Ukc  to  know  how 
many  personnel  we  have  assigned  to  the 
Capitol  Police  now  by  direct  appoint- 
ment and  how  many  are  detailed  for 
duty  with  the  Capitol  Police  from  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  131  privates,  6  sergeants,  and  5 
lieutenants.  We  have  10  regularly  de- 
tailed from  the  Metropolitan  Police  dur- 
mg  the  daytime  on  the  House  side:  that 
Is  only  for  the  House  side. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  appreciate 
the  promptness  and  the  fullness  of  the 
answer  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  the 
complement  of  69  positions  of  private 
and  3  positions  of  sergeant  may  come 
from  either  those  detailed  to  duty  from 
the  Metropolitan  Police  or  direct  ap- 
pointment, subject  to  the  approval  of  t™ 
Committee  on  House  Admimstratlon,  k 
that  correct? 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Well,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  that  is 
partly  correct.  This  is  a  3 -shift  opera- 
Uon.  There  would  be  23  for  each  24- 
hour  shift.  But  they  will  not  be  taken 
over  by  the  Patronage  Committee  or  by 
any  political  operation  of  significance 
Their  Election  will  be  based  upon  their 
fitness'and  qualifications  and  they  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Capitol  Police  Board. 
Mi.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man \*iU  yield  further.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  compensation  provided  in 
line  12,  page  1,  Is  the  same  as  for  those 
pre.sently  appointed  and  who  serve  on 
the  Capitol  Police  force? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  Yes,  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  they  would  receive  the  same 
salarj'. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  not  too  impressed 
about  this  question  of  no  patronage,  or 
not  coming  through  the  patronage  com- 
mittee I  would  certainly  prefer  that  the 
Committee  on  House  Admini.'^tration  or 
a  duly  appointed  committee  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  handled  this  directly. 
But  I  wonder  if  the  distinguisJied  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  realizes  that 
the  committee  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  Congress  is  marking  up  at  tliis  time. 
as  indeed  as  I  advised  him  recently  when 
the  question  of  hiring  the  additional  leg- 
islative assistants  vmder  the  clerk  hire  al- 
lowance of  the  House  was  holding  forth, 
there  is  no  operational  juiisdiction  but 
just  an  administrative  resolution  which 
R-e  hope,  both  tlie  Committee  on  Rules 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Proce- 
dures of  the  other  body  will  allow  us  to 
consider  under  an  omnibus  bill,  recom- 
mending or  making  various  rccommen- 
dallons,  of  which  I  have  the  galley  proof 
in  my  hand,  concerning  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice force. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  was 
most  kind  last  time  sa>ing  if  and  when 
this  committee  did  bring  forth  and  have 
pas.sed  in  the  Congress  such  clerk  hire  an 
additional  connotation  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  would  do 
its  best  to  plant  into  being,  if  I  may  use 
that  term,  those  regulation.s.  It  is  not 
quite  that  easy.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
actually  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Re- 
organization of  the  Congress  passed 
unanimously  by  both  Houses  has  had  to 
write  separate  regulations  as  far  as  the 
legislative  a&slstants  in  the  Senate  and 
the  Hou.se  are  concerned. 

So  I  am  just  wondering  if  we  might 
come  to  the  same  ix>sitlon  as  to  these 
additional  police  by  jimiping  the  gun  so 
to  speak,  hiring  them  by  this  privileged 
motion  rather  than  waiting  for  a  com- 
plete report  to  come  out — which  will  be 
out  within  next  2  weeks,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  The  point  is  that  we 
need  them  now.  But  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman,  once  your  repwrt  is  in.  we 
will  review  It  and  probably  adopt  some  of 
your  recommendatlon.s  and  perhaps  not 
others.  But  we  will  review  your  report 
and  maybe  we  can  fit  It  In,  as  I  promise 
you  we  will  try  to  do. 
But  we  need  these  men  now. 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  two 
further  questions. 

If  indeed  the  Congress  passes  an 
onmlbus  bill  from  the  Joint  Committee 


on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Congress. 
It  would  not  be  a  question  of  review.  It 
would  l>e  a  questloruof  which  was  before 
the  fact  and  which  was  after  the  fact. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  willing- 
ness to  review  the  situation.  But  would 
you,  for  example,  consider  such  a  state- 
ment, as  I  am  going  to  read  from  the 
galley  proof  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  on 
page  41,  item  2.  which  comes  imder  the 
heading  of  the  general  consideration  of 
congressional  administration  and  house- 
keeping functions  of  the  Capitol. 

1  read  as  follows: 

2  Tlie  Capitol  Police  force  shall  be  re- 
moved from  patronage  It  shall  be  a  pro- 
fessional force  operating  as  a  division  of  tlie 
Metropolitan  Police  Depajtment  under  such 
special  regulations  applicable  to  the  Caplto! 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Capitol  Police 
Board.  While  professional  police  are  being 
recruited  and  trained,  existing  police  shall  be 
given  such  additional  Instruction  and  train- 
ing as  the  Capitol  Police  Board  may  believe 
necessary  to  Iniprove  the  quality  of  their 
performance.  All  vacancies  of  existing 
Capitol  Police  shall  be  filled  by  professional 
police  to  the  extent  that  such  p>ollce  are 
available  from  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. 

Mr,  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Burleson  J,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  take  this  matter  away 
from  the  patronage  committee  and  so 
provide  for  a  professional  police  force. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  will  be 
considered  In  due  time. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Witli  reference  to 
the  language  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  ju.st  read,  as  I  luiderstood  the 
general  substance  of  it — and  I  must  say 
I  do  not  recall  having  read  this  or  having 
lieard  of  it  before — I  think  I  can  defi- 
nitely assure  the  gentleman  that  there 
is  no  inconsistency  between  what  we  in- 
tend in  this  resolution  and  the  practice 
that  exists  at  the  present  time  and  under 
which  we  are  operating.  We  have  legis- 
lation pending,  introduced  some  time 
ago,  which  would  do  this  very  same  thing. 
I  cannot  see  any  conflict.  This  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  police  personnel  of  the  Capitol 
with  the  idea  that  we  have  a  career 
police  force,  to  be  set  up  with  all  the 
benefits  including  decent  salaries,  sick 
leave,  retirement  benefits,  and  so  on  in 
order  lo  insure  our  having  a  really  ef- 
ficient police  force. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
knows  this — the  subject  may  have  come 
before  his  joint  committee — but  we  have 
a  turnover  of  about  30  percent  of  the 
poiscinncl  each  year,  and  nothing  can  be 
run  efficiently  under  those  circimi- 
stances. 

I  have  been  told  that  on  one  evening 
not  long  ago  only  five  policemen  showed 
up  for  duty.  That  is  absolutely  absurd 
There  are  going  to  be  occurrences  here 
some  day  that  we  shall  all  regret  if  we 
do  not  meet  the  problem  head  on  and 
get  away  from  this  patronage  business 
and  get  away  from  the  idea  that,  as  well 


Intended  as  it  is,   we   can   have   school 
boys  running  the  police  force  on  Capitol 

Hill. 

That  is  not  a  disparaging  remark.  But 
we  should  have  the  most  elite  police  force 
in  the  whole  United  Slates  here  on  the 
Capitol  Hill,  not  only  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property,  but  with  a  sense 
of  public  relations.  We  should  be  able  to 
accommodate  people  v,  ho  come  liere.  peo- 
ple who  own  the  place.  It  is  a  cr>-mg 
need.  I  kiiow,  as  you  do,  that  change 
comes  slowly  here,  but  this  is  a  thing 
which  I  think  every  Member  of  this 
House  .should  take  a  very  personal  inter- 
est in  tiying  t^  do  someiliing  about. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  further? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL  I  could  not  agree  more, 
and  the  words  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  arc  most  reassuring  In  turn, 
I  wish  to  reassure  him.  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  and  all  Members  on  the 
floor  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reorganization  of  the  Congress  has  gone 
into  the  subject  in  detail.  Staff  has 
visited  with  staff  We  do  know  about 
this  turnover.  Of  course,  it  will  continue 
that  way  as  long  as  it  is  based  on  patron- 
age I  am  not  sure  that  I  personally 
understood  about  the  immediacy  of  the 
need,  or  that  there  might  be  as  few  as  five 
men  on  the  entire  Capitol  Grounds  in  the 
evening.  I  know  I  speak  lo.  even  call 
by  name — and  every  one  of  them  Is  a 
good  man — the  seven  men  that  I  meet  in 
the  short  1  '^..-block  walk  I  make  frcxn  the 
Coronet  Apartment  at  Second  and  C. 
Southeast,  to  the  southeast  door  of  the 
Longworth  Building  each  morning  as  I 
come  to  work.  There  are  two  on  every 
corner  and  two  at  every  door.  There  is 
one  at  every  parking  lot.  But  I  shall 
accept  the  gentleman's  statement  that 
there  is  an  Immediate  need,  and  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  these  people  can  be 
people  who  stand  up  and  speak  out  and 
look  well  dressed  and  are  properly  trained 
and  experienced  in  riot  control  as  well 
as  the  use  of  arms,  if  necessary,  so  that 
the  people's  Capito;  can  have  the  best 
police  force  in  the  world. 

Tills  is  just  one  of  five  divisions  of 
police  in  the  capital  area  There  are  the 
MctropoUtan,  the  Park,  the  Capitol,  the 
■WTiite  House,  and  .so  forth,  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Certainly  ours 
should  be  among  the  best 

These  are  my  last  two  questions.  If  the 
gentleman  w  111  yield  further 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr  HALL  Does  the  gentlemari  an- 
ticipate that  we  will  have  trouble  in  re- 
cruiting'.' I  understand  that  the  Metro- 
politan Police  cannot  recruit  enough  for 
their  own  precinct  requirements,  let  alone 
furnishing  or  detailing  to  duty  at  the 
Capitol  those  that  we  might  need  in  addi- 
tion. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  We  have  been  assured 
by  Chief  Powell  that  he  can  recruit  some 
ex -sen  icemen  and  others  who  would  be 
fuUy  qualified  and  who  could  fulfill  the 
duties  required. 

Mr  BURLESON  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas 

Mr.  BURLESON,  In  that  connection 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  legiti- 
mate point.  The  recruitment  of  69  new 
employees,  of  course,  could  not  be  done 
overnight.  The  measure  is  an  author- 
ization. It  is  not  expected  that  the  em- 
ployees would  be  recruited  tomerrow, 
next  week,  or  next  month.  It  will  take 
time.  But  the  Chief  and  Police  Board 
would  have  ample  time  to  plan  and  to  try 
to  recruit  and  employ  qualified  men  from 
the  standpoint  of  education,  training,  and 
experience,  and  finding  those  who  would 
be  available  to  train  professionally.  It 
may  take  a  long  period  of  time,  but  they 
can  plan  in  that  direction.  It  is  not  an- 
ticipated that  the  men  would  be  hired 
indiscriminately  right  away.  That  takes 
into  consideration,  too,  the  matter  of 
nxxmbers.  There  will  be  attrition  Into  the 
school  year  At  the  beginning  of  next 
year  there  will  be  an  attrition.  If  we 
do  not  go  back  to  hiring  temporary 
policemen,  there  will  not  be  applicants 
for  work  anyway,  and  by  that  time  we 
will  have  these  people  whom  we  hope 
will  be  career  people 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  say  again  that 
this  is  most  reassuring. 

I  would  like  to  be  reassured  that  the 
three  sergeants  at  least  who  are  ap- 
pointed on  detail  to  duty  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  are  experienced  men 
who  can  help  In  training  the  other  re- 
cruits as  well  as  those/^^e  have  on  the 
job.  so  we  will  have  a  polished  brass  but- 
ton and  spit  and  polish  appearance  that 
we  need  around  here  in  handling  the 
public  day  in  and  day  out 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  I  am  sure  we  will 
have  men  selected  for  their  experience 
and  ability  to  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  way  the  bill  Is  worded,  does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  these  men  will  be  ap- 
pointed on  a  basis,  as  the  committees 
are  appointed  in  the  House,  so  there  will 
be  a  fair  representation  of  Republican 
policemen'  I  understand  some  of  them 
make  excellent  officers. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker.  It  will 
be  up  to  the  Capitol  Police  Board,  but 
they  must  be  qualified  They  are  to  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  political 
afBllatlon. 

Mr   HALL      It  is  up  to  the  board? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  The  reason  that  is 
done  Is  to  be  sure  they  have  qualified 
men 

Mr.  HALL.  If  we  have  qualified  men. 
a  large  portion  of  them  will  be  Repub- 
licans 

Finally,  does  the  gentleman  feel  we 
are  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse? 
It  seems  to  me.  until  such  time  as  the 
Judiciary  starts  backing  up  the  constab- 
ulary, and  the  United  States  as  a' whole, 
and  this  community  and  Capitol  Hill  in 
particular,  that  recruituig  will  be  diffi- 
cult. Certainly,  in  view  of  the  recent 
ruling,  a  week  ago  Wednesday,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  we  may  have  a  function- 
alist police  force  at  best,  regardless  of 
recruiting  and  training  procedures  and 
efforts. 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  police  sergeant*  selected  will  be  qual- 


ified men.  We  hope  to  fill  the  positions 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  take  time,  as 
Mr.  Burleson  said.  They  have  to  be 
qualified. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
statements  made  and  the  promises  made 
here — and  although  I  regret  this  action 
has  to  be  taken  because  of  expediency 
for  Members  and  their  staffs,  prior  to 
completion  of  hearings  over  2  years  and 
the  reorganization  of  Congress — I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  women  employees 
are  not  safe  leaving  that  building  after 
dark,  and  In  view  of  the  decision  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
that  was  handed  down  only  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  making  It  most  difficult  for 
law  eriforcement  officers,  both  the  police 
and  prosecutors,  to  do  their  job,  to  curb 
crime,  will  any  of  the  72  new  officers  be 
detailed  for  duty  at  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  As  far  as  I  know,  none 
of  these  new  men  will  be  cissigned  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  it  is  not  contem- 
plated that  a  single  one  of  them  will  be 
detailed  to  duty  there. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  This  Is  only  for  the 
House  grounds,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries 


TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH.  AND  RA- 
DIO-TELEGRAPH ALLOWANCES  OF 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  House  Resolution 
901,  relating  to  telephone,  telegraph, 
and  radio-telegraph  allowances  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H    Res.  901 

Re.foLied.  That  lai  there  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  such  amounts  as  may 
b«    necessary    to    piay — 

( 1 )  toll  charges  on  strictly  offlclal  long- 
distance  telephone   calls,   and 

i2i  charges  on  strictly  offlclal  telegrams, 
cablegrams,  and  radiograms, 
made  or  sent  by  or  on  behalf  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  i  Includ- 
ing the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Ptierto 
Rlcoi.  other  than  the  Speaker,  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  majority 
whip,  and  the  minority  whip,  aggregating  not 
to  exceed  forty  tbouaand  units,  in  addition 
to  the  number  of  units  to  which  such  Mem- 
ber or  Resident  Commissioner  otherwise  may 


be  entitled  during  a  term  In  the  Kghty-nlnth 
Congress,  except  that.  If  a  Member  or  Real- 
dent  Commissioner  Is  elected  for  s  portion 
of  a  term  In  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  the 
aggregate  number  of  additional  units  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  for  such  portion  of  a 
term  under  this  subsection  shall  be  a  num- 
ber which  Is  the  same  percentage  of  forty 
thousand  as  the  number  of  days  of  his  serv- 
ice In  such  portion  of  a  term  is  of  the  total 
number  of  days  in  a  full  term 

Por  the  purpKXies  of  this  subsection,  the 
word  "unit"  shall  have  the  meaning  given 
such  word  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  23, 
1949  1 2  U  S.C  46g  I ,  except  that  In  the  case  of 
a  night  letter  one  word  of  such  nljht  letter 
shall  be  one-half  unit,  and  the  word  "term" 
shall  have  the  meaning  given  such  word  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  23,  1949  i2 
US  C    46g) 

I  b  1  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law  there 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  ot 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  such  amounts  as 
many  be  necessary  to  pay — 

( 1 )  toll  charges  on  strictly  official  long- 
distance telephone  calls,  and 

1 2 )  charges  on  strictly  offlclal  telegram*, 
cablegrams,  and   radiograms, 

made  or  sent  by  or  on  behalf  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  i in- 
cluding the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico),  other  than  the  Speaker,  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader,  the 
majority  whip,  and  the  minority  whip,  aggre- 
gating not  to  exceed  seventy  thousand  units 
for  each  session  of  the  Hoase  of  Representa- 
tives, except  that,  if  a  Member  or  Resident 
CommlsBloner  Is  elected  for  a  portion  of  a 
term  the  aggregate  number  of  units  to  which 
he  is  entitled  under  this  subeectlon  for  each 
portion  of  a  session  ser%'ed  by  him  which  Is 
leas  than  a  full  session  shall  be  a  number 
which  Is  the  same  percentage  of  seventy 
thousand  as  the  number  of  days  of  his  service 
In  such  session  less  than  a  full  session  is  of 
the  total  number  of  days  of  the  full  session 
Such  units  (Including  any  units  less  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  to  the 
credit  of  a  Memljer  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner at  the  close  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress) shall  accumulate  and  be  available 
for  use  by  each  such  Member  and  Resident 
CommLssloner.  from  session  to  session  and 
from  term  to  term  ( If  sessions  and  terms 
are  consecutive),  until  the  aggregate  num- 
tjer  of  such  units  to  the  credit  of  each  such 
Memtjer  or  Resident  Commissioner  at  tbe 
clo6«  of  each  session  Is  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  units;  but  all 
units  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  at  such  time  shall  be  forfeited 
and  unavailable  for  use  by  such  Member  or 
Resident  Commlsfiloner  Por  the  purposes  ol 
this  subsection — 

(A)  one  minute  of  a  long-distance  tele- 
phone call  Bhail  be  four  units, 

iB)  one  word  of  a  telegram,  cablegram, 
or  radiogram  shall  be  one  unit,  except  that 
one  word  of  a  night  letter  shall  be  one- 
half  umt, 

(C)  the  word  "session"  means  the  period 
beginning  at  noon  on  January  3  of  each 
calendar  year  and  ending  at  noon  on  Janu:i.'T 
3  of  the  Immediately  following  calendar  year, 
and 

(D)  the  word  "term"  means  the  period  be- 
ginning at  noon  on  January  3  of  each  odd- 
numbered  calendar  year  and  ending  at  noon 
on  January  3  of  the  next  succeeding  odd- 
nvimber  calendar  year 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlssoiiri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  If  the  genUeinan 
would  explain  this  request  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members  on  the  floor,  as  to  the 
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temporary  action  of  the  additional  40.- 
000  units  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
usage  for  the  remainder  of  this  Congress 
and  Mien  the  permanent  legislation, 
sUrting  on  page  2,  line  20,  with  para- 

jrraph  ■  b ' , 

M'-  FRIEDEL.  Under  the  present  law 
each  Member  Is  allowed  100.000  units 
during  each  Congress.  Those  can  be 
used  either  for  telephone  or  telegraph 
One  minute  over  the  telephone  is  four 
units  and  one  word  of  a  telegram  Is  one 
unit  When  night  letter  service  is  used 
each  word  of  a  telegram  would  be  one- 
half  unit 

There  are  a  number  of  Members  who 
are  overdrawn  on  their  accounts,  who 
have  to  dig  into  their  own  pockets.  Last 
year  9T  Members  used  more  than  al- 
lowed, and  had  to  pay  the  difference  out 
of  their  pockets  for  official  business. 

We  are    merely   trying    to   help   these 
Member.--  who  are   regularly   overdrawn 
i.  for  one.  do  not  go  over  the  amount 
allowed 
I  will  explain  the  section  i  b ) , 
Starting  in  the  90th  Congress  the  al- 
lotment  will   be   70.000    units   for   each 
year,  each  session,  but  if  any  Memt>er 
Is  elected  during  the  session  for  an  un- 
finished term  the  amount  would  be  pro- 
rated, so  far  &s  the  imits  are  concerned. 
It  is  that  .simple. 

Mr  H.^LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman  will  yield  further.  I  appreciate 
his  explanation  I  do  understand  that 
the  permanent  legislation  m  paragraph 
'b'  would  make  it  140.000  units  for  the 
90th  Congress. 

Mr  FRIEDEL,  For  the  89th  Congress, 
too  In  other  words,  140,000  luiits  will 
be  for  this  Congress,  the  89th  Congre.ss, 
and  then  in  the  90th  Congre.ss  there  will 
be  70.000  units  for  each  session. 
Mr  HALL.  This  is  the  89th. 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  And  for  this  Congress 
it  will  be  140,000  units. 

Mr  HALL.  And  140.000  in  the  90th 
Congress,  or  70.000  per  session. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Yes,  and  It  will  carry 
over  from  one  session  to  the  other,  but 
never  accumulate  more  tlian  140.000 
units. 

Mr  HALL.  I  understand  that,  and  I 
understand  the  proration 

Mr  Speaker,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  the  distinguished  chaii-man  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  think  I  never  used 
half  of  my  imlt  requirements  to  my 
home,  and  I  keep  two  district  offices  open. 
My  di.stnct  is  half  way  across  the  United 
Slates  I  appreciate  that  it  costs  just  as 
many  units  to  talk  from  here  to  Balti- 
more, the  home  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  by  telephone,  els  it  does  to  talk 
to  the  Ozarks  in  Missouri,  or  to  the  west 
coast 

I  would  like  to  ask,  has  a  study  been 
made  of  the  ineqmtles  of  this  way  of 
rating  units,  and  can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  is  the  demand  in  percentage 
t^rms  of  overage  of  the  Members? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  It  is  97  Members.  I 
*^uld  say  about  23  percent  of  the  mem- 
bership have  to  dig  Into  their  own  pockets 
to  pay  for  more  tmits  than  they  were 
allowed  This  will  help  to  straighten 
things  out. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
part  of  my  question  was:  Has  the  Com- 
mittee onHouse  Administration  consid- 
ered placirig  on  other  thai^  a  unit  basis 
this  allocation?  In  other  words,  the 
same  way  as  toll  rates  for  the  telephone, 
or  on  some  other  basis?  1  am  speaking 
of  an  allocation  of  units  for  the  Members. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  We  have  considered  it 
in  the  past,  and  found  that  the  unit  sys- 
tem is  the  most  equitable.  In  other 
words,  if  I  called  the  city  of  Baltimore  it 
might  be  30  cents  toll.  Another  Member 
who  is  calling  Seattle.  Wash.,  will  be 
charged  more  We  could  not  work  it  out 
from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents, 
so  we  did  it  by  units,  or  words.  That  is 
the  best  way  to  do  it  that  we  can  find 
Now.  unless  there  is  some  other  sugges- 
tion, which  we  would  be  glad  to  consider. 
that  would  be  better  than  this,  we  will 
have  to  do  it  this  way.  However,  we  do 
not  know  of  any. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
ilie  gentleman's  yielding  to  me,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  recommendation.  The  last 
thing  in  the  world  that  I  want  to  do  is 
to  penalize  Members  who  are  using  more 
than  their  unit  allowance.  Therefore  I 
shall  withdraw  my  reservation,  but  I  am 
certainly  consumed  with  curiosity  as  to 
the  type  of  telegrams,  letters,  and  tele- 
phone mes.sages  being  u.sed  by  the  Mem- 
bers, as  lone  as  we  continue  to  add  unit 
aft^r  unit  with,- first,  20,000  units,. and 
now  40,000  units  added  for  all  Members, 
regardless  of  where  they  may  live 

I  think  a  little  administration  of  the 
personnel  in  the  individual  offices,  and 
a  little  telephone  discipline  might  help 
in  thi.s  matter,  because  by  simple  arith- 
metic there  mu.st  be  some  person  on  the 
long-distance  phone  every  hour  of  the 
day  for  two  shifts  in  order  to  consume 
the  unit  allowances  now  granted  the  in- 
dividual Memt)ers  of  Congress 

It  is  not  this  Member's  place,  cer- 
tainly, to  criticize  or  make  any  such 
suggestions  Nor,  I  gue.ss.  is  it  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Comn-ittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration But  certainly  it  requires 
excessive  usage  of  these  modem  means 
of  conimimication  in  order  to  require  this 
additional  allowance. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ;  Mr.  Hall!  said  that  he  uses 
less  than  half,  or  approximately  half  3f 
his  telephone  and  telegraph  allowance. 
I  know  I  return  that  much  or  more  to 
the  Government  each  year  However.  I 
would  point  out  to  mv  good  friend  from 
Missouri  that  he  does  not  have  a  project 
to  announce  in  his  district  e\ery  day 
costing  the  taxpayers  some  more  money. 
so  that  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
his  allowance  is  not  depleted 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr 
Albert'  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  162,  to  establish  the 
American  Flevolution  Bicentermiai  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  .loint 
resolution. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

S.J      Res      162 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
^cfcntatir^es  of  the  United  States  of  Amerxca 
in  Conprc.ss  assembled.  That  as  this  Nation 
ripproaches  the  bicentennial  of  its  birth  and 
the  historic  events  preceding  and  associated 
with  the  American  Revolution  which  are  of 
such  major  significance  in  the  development 
of  our  national  heritage  of  Individual  liberty 
representative  government,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  equal  and  Inalienable  rights  and 
w^hlch  have  also  had  so  profotind  an  in- 
fluence throughout  the  world.  It  Is  appropri- 
ate and  desirable  to  provide  for  the  observa- 
tion and  comniemoratlon  of  this  anniversary 
and  these  events  through  local,  State,  Na- 
tional, and  international  activities  planned. 
encouraged  developed,  and  coordinated  by 
a  national  commission  representative  of  ap- 
propriate public  and  private  authorities  and 
organizations. 

Sec  2.  lai  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
commWslon  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  '■Commission")  to 
plan  encourage,  develop,  and  coordinate  the 
oommemoratlcn  of  the  American  Revolution 
bicentennial. 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  the  following  members 

I  1 1  Pour  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
app>olnted  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 

i2i  Four  Member?  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  ol 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives; 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney 
General  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  all 
of  whom  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Commission; 

(4)  Seventeen  members  from  private  life 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  as  the  Chairman 
by  the  President. 

ici  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment* 
were  made 

Src  3  I  a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  prepare  an  overall  program  for 
commemorating  the  bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  to  plan,  encourage 
develop,  and  coordinate  observances  and  ac- 
tivities commemorating  the  historic  event.s 
that  preceded,  and  are  associated  with,  the 
American  Resolution, 

I  b )  In  preparing  its  plane  and  program,  the 
Commission  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
any  related  plans  and  programs  develojjed  by 
State,  local,  and  private  groups,  and  It  may 
designate  special  committees  with  repre- 
sentatives from  such  bodies  to  plan,  develop, 
and  coordinate  specific  activities 

(c>  In  all  planning,  the  Commission  shall 
give  special  emphasis  to  the  idea*  aaaoclated 
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with  the  Revolution  which  have  been  80  Im- 
portant In  the  development  of  the  United 
States,  In  world  affairs  and  In  mankind's 
quest  for  freedom. 

(d)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  President  a  comprehen- 
sive report  Incorporating  its  specific  recom- 
mendations for  the  commemoration  of  the 
bicentennial  and  related  evenu.  This  report 
may  recommend  activities  such  as,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  following 

(  1  1  the  production,  publication,  and  dis- 
tribution of  btxjks.  pamphlets,  films,  and 
other  educational  materials  focusing  on  the 
history,  culture  and  political  thought  of  the 
period  of  the  American  Revolution; 

(2i  bibliographical  and  documentary  proj- 
ects and  publications; 

(3)  conferences,  convocations,  lectures, 
seminars,  and  other  programs; 

(4)  the  development  of  libraries,  museums, 
historic  sites,  and  exhibits.  Including  mobile 
exhibits; 

( 5  I  ceremonies  and  celebrations  commemo- 
rating specific  events; 

(6 1  programs  and  activities  focusing  on  the 
national  and  international  significance  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  its  Implica- 
tions for  present  and  future  generations; 

( 7  (  the  issuance  of  commemorative  coins, 
medals,  certificates  of  recognition,  and 
stamps. 

lei  The  report  of  the  Commission  shall 
Include  recommendations  for  the  allocation 
of  financial  and  administrative  responsibil- 
ity among  the  public  and  private  authorities 
and  organizations  recommended  for  partici- 
pation by  the  Commission  The  report  shall 
also  include  proposals  for  such  legislative 
enactments  and  administrative  actions  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  recommendations  The  President  shall 
transmit  the  Commission's  report  to  the  Con- 
gress together  with  such  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  and  such  re- 
port of  administrative  actions  taken  by  him 
as  he  deems  appropriate 

Sic.  4.  lal  In  fulfilling  Its  responsibilities, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  consult,  cooperate  with,  and  seek  advice 
and  asalstuuce  from  appropriate  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  State  and  local  pub- 
lic bodies,  learned  sivrletles.  and  historical, 
patriotic,  philanthropic,  civic,  professional, 
and  related  organlzathjns  Such  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  authorized  and 
requested  to  cooperate  with  the  CommlBslon 
in  planning,  encouraging,  developing,  and 
coordinating  appropriate  commemorative 
activities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  undertake  a  study 
of  appropriate  actions  which  might  be  taken 
to  further  preserve  and  develop  Revolution- 
ary War  historic  sites  and  battlefields,  at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  will  Insure 
that  fitting  observances  and  exhibits  may  be 
held  at  appropriate  sites  and  battlefields  dur- 
ing the  bicentennial  celebration.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  the  results  of  his  study 
to  the  Commission,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations. In  time  to  afford  the  Commis- 
sion an  opportunity  to  review  his  study,  and 
to  Incorporate  such  of  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Commission  may  deem 
appropriate  In  the  report  provided  for  In  sec- 
Uon  3(d) 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  are  authorized 
and  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission, especially  In  the  encouragement  and 
coordination  of  scholarly  works  and  presen- 
tations focusing  on  the  history,  culttire,  and 
political  thought  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
period. 

(d)  The  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  are  authorized 


and  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission, especially  In  the  development  and 
display  of  exhibits  and  collections,  and  In 
the  development  of  bibliographies,  catalogs, 
and  other  materials  relevant  to  the  period  of 
the  Revolutionary  War, 

(e)  Each  of  the  officers  listed  In  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  sub- 
mit recommendations  to  the  Commission  In 
time  to  afford  the  Commission  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  them,  and  to  Incorporate  such 
of  the  recommendations  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  appropriate  in  the  report  provided 
for  In  section  3(d). 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services 

lb)  All  books,  manuscripts,  miscellaneous 
printed  matter,  memorabilia,  relics,  and  other 
materials  relatlnj,;  to  the  Revolutionary  War 
period  and  donated  to  the  Conunisslon  may 
be  deposited  for  preservation  In  National. 
State,  or  local  libraries  or  museums  or  be 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  Commission 
In  consultation  with  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  Archivist  of  the  United  Suites. 
and   the   Administrator  of   General   Services 

Sec  6  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  as  sucli  Members  from  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  shall  be  al- 
lowed necessary  travel  expenses  as  authorized 
under  law  for  official  travel  Those  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  be  allowed 
necessary  travel  expenses  as  authorized  by 
section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.SC.  73b   2), 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  fxrwer  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable  and  to  ap- 
point such  advisory  committees  as  It  deems 
necessary 

(c)  The  Commission  may  procure  services 
as  authorized  "by  section  15  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U  S  C.  55;i ) . 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for 
Individuals, 

Id)  The  Commission,  to  such  extent  as  it 
finds  to  be  necessary,  may  procure  supplies, 
services,  and  property;  make  contracts;  ex- 
pend In  furtherance  of  this  Act  funds  ap- 
propriated, donated,  or  received  in  pursu- 
ance of  contracts  hereunder;  and  exercise 
those  powers  that  are  necessary  to  enable  It 
to  carry  out  efficiently  and  in  the  public 
Interest  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(ei  Financial  and  administrative  serv- 
ices (including  those  related  to  budgeting, 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  procurement)  shall  be  provided  the 
Commission  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, for  which  payment  shall  be  made  in 
advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Secretary, of  the  Inter- 
ior; ProiHded.  That  the  regulations  of  the 
Depajtment  of  the  Interior  for  the  collection 
of  Indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting  from 
erroneous  payments  (6  U.SC  46e  i  shall  apply 
to  the  collection  of  erroneous  payments  made 
to  or  on  behalf  of  a  Commission  employee, 
and  regulations  of  said  Secretary  for  the 
administrative  control  of  funds  (31  U.S.C. 
665(g)  )  shall  apply  to  appropriations  of  the 
Commission;  And  provided  further.  That 
the  Commission  shall  not  be  required  to 
prescribe  such  regulations 

(t)  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission remaining  upon  Its  termination  may 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
purposes  of  the  National  Park  Service,  or  may 
be  dlsfx>8ed  of  as  excess  or  surplus  property. 

Sic.  7.  (a)  All  expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  from  donated  funds 
only. 

(b)  An  annual  repwrt  of  the  activities  of 
the  Commission,  including  an  accounting  of 
funds  received  and  expended,  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Commission  to  the  Congress 
A  final  report  shall  be  made  to  the  Congress 


no  later  than  December  31.  1983.  upon  which 
date  the  Commission  shall  terminate 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  Joint  resolution  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RErORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  162,  as 
amended,  which  has  just  passed,  is  iden- 
tical to  House  Joint  Re.solution  903.  as 
amended,  and  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

This  joint  resolution  would  establish 
an  American  Resolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  composed  of  4  Senators,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
4  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Speaker;  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  and  8  specified  exec- 
utive ofQcers,  and,  finally,  17  distm- 
gulshed  and  outstanding  Americans  in 
private  life  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  joint  resolution  requires  that  the 
Commissloii  shall  submit  to  the  President 
a  comprehensive  report  of  .specific  recom- 
mendations for  the  commemoration  of 
the  bicentennial  and  related  activities 
within  2  years  of  the  date  of  enactment. 
Committee  amendments  to  the  resolution 
placed  special  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  scholarly  undertakings  which 
will  focus  on  the  history,  culture,  and  po- 
litical thought  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
period. 

The  Commission's  report  shall  con- 
tain recommendations  for  the  allocation 
of  financial  and  administrative  responsi- 
bility among  public  and  private  author!-  • 
ties  and  proposals  for  necessary  legisla- 
tive enactments  and  administrative  ac- 
tions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Commission  will 
consult,  cooperate  with,  and  seek  advice 
and  assistance  from  the  US.  Information 
Agency  concerning  the  disseminaUon 
abroad  of  Information  regarding  the 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial. 

The  joint  resoluUon  fvuther  provides 
that  the  President  shall  transmit  the 
Commission  s  report  to  the  Congress  to- 
gether with  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  appropriate 

The  joint  resolution  also  conUlrw  var- 
ious housekeeping  provisions  on  financial 
and  administrative  matters.  However, 
by  committee  amendment  authorization 
for  the .  appropriation  of  funds  was 
deleted  and  In  its  place  the  committee 
authorized  that  the  Commission  receive 
its  support  by  donated  funds  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  in  reporting  this  measure  viw 
amendments  to  the  House,  believes  tMi 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  commission 
to  commemorate  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  has  merit 

It  is  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  note 
that  the  proposal  to  establish  a  commis- 
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sion  to  commemorate  the  bicentennial 
Zf  the  American  Revolution  has  gamed 
Oie  support  of  the  following  Members 
who  have  introduced  legislation  on  the 
object  Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Harvey  of  In- 
diana Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Say- 
LOR  Mr  Weltner,  Mr.  Downing.  Mr. 
Corman,  Mr.  Derwinski,  and  Mr.  Tal- 
roTT  a.s  well  as  Mr  Celler,  author  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  903. 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  this 
commission  will  greatly  aid  this  Nation 
to  commemorate  the  American  Revolu- 
tion with  all  the  dignity  and  spirit  that 
It  deserves 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Congress  has  acted 
with  dispatch  to  establish  an  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  to 
plan,  encourage,  develop,  and  coordinate 
acuvitie.s  commemorating  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  American  Inde- 
pencJence  and  of  the  Ideals  of  individual 
liberty  and  equality  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion is  founded. 

The  resolution   passed    today   is   very 
similar  in  most  respects  to  the  bills  «H.R. 
12252.  and   H.R.    12260 1    introduced   on 
January  24  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  Morse!  and  myself     As 
we  have  previously  declared.  Mr.  Morse 
and  I  are  most  gratified  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  .submitting   his   own   proposals 
to  Congress  on  March  10.  endorsed  the 
Commls.sion  concept  and  planning  pro- 
cedures which  were  central  to  our  bills. 
As  sent  to  Congress,  the  Pre.sidenfs 
draft  resolution  omitted  subsections  4'C) 
and4'di  of  the  Morse-Mathias  bill     The 
Congress  has  acted   wisely  in  restoring 
this  language,   thus  reemphasizing   our 
intent  that  the  Commission's  work  should 
focus  on  the  historical,  cultural,  and  in- 
tellectual .significance  of  the  Revolulion- 
ar>-  period     With  the  full  cooperation  of 
tho  Federal  Council  on  the  Art~s  and  the 
Humanities,  the  Library  of  Congres-s.  the 
Smithsonian   Institution,   and   the   Na- 
tional Archives,  the  Commission  will  be 
able  to  encourage  and  coordinate  pub- 
lications, studies,   and   presentations  of 
outstanding  scholarship  and  lasting  im- 
portance     Sub.sectlons    4ic>    and    4'd' 
have  been   applauded   by   many   of   our 
most  eminent  American  historians,  and 
I  am  clad  that  they  have  been  included 
in  this  act. 

The  Pie.sidenfs  original  proposal  par- 
alleled the  Morse-Mathlas  bills  in  author- 
Izlns  expenditures  of  up  to  $200,000  for 
the  first  24  months  of  the  Commission's 
work,  the  period  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  directed  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President  comprehensive  recxjmmer}- 
dations  for  the  bicentennial.  ,Xiie  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Cond'mittees.  in 
their  wisdom,  have  eliminated  this  au- 
thorization, and  have  decreed  that  the 
Commission's  expenditures  shall  be  made 
solely  from  donated  funds.  I  hope,  of 
course,  that  the  committees'  expectations 
«'lll  be  fu'filled,  and  that  substantial  sup- 
Wrt  from  many  private  sources  will  be 
offered  Immediately,  so  that  the  Com- 
mission can  begin  its  work  with  the  active 
backing  of  many  organizations  and 
groups  throughout  the  Nation.  If.  how- 
ever, any  potentially  damaging  or  delay- 
ing problems  should  arise.  I  stand  ready 
to  offer  and  fight  for  amendments  to  this 


act  to  provide  appropriate  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Siieaker.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Morse  J  notes  today, 
this  legislation  h&s  the  full  support  of 
many  of  our  most  learned  and  perceptive 
scholars  and  historians,  including  men 
and  women  with  deep  knowledge  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  abiding  in- 
terest in  expanding  our  understanding  of 
its  high  significance  for  this  Nation  and 
the  world.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  emi- 
nent individuals,  and  the  organizations 
they  repre.seni,  will  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tribute, as  members  or  associates,  to  the 
great  task  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  some  of  the  com- 
munications which  I  have  received  from 
distinguished  individuals  throughout  the 
Nation  and  in  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land : 

Henry  E.  Httntington. 

LiBRART  ANT)  ART  GALLEET. 

San  Marino.  Calif.,  Apnl  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Charles  McC  Mathias,  Jr  . 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Mathias:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing 'me  the  bill  that  you  are  sponsoring  for 
the  creation  of  a  National  Commission  to  di- 
rect the  commemoration  of  the  American 
Revolution  It  seems  to  me  thoroughly 
commendable. 

Sometime  I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  m»etlng  you  In  Washington.     Your  inter- 
est in  history  warms  my  heart. 
Cordially  yours. 

Allan  Nevins. 

Amherst  College, 

Amherst.  Mass  .  April  9,  1966. 
Dear  Mr.  Mathias  I  am  delighted  that 
you  and  Representative  Morse  are  planning 
an  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  pro- 
gram this  far  ahead  Experience  with  the 
Civil  War  Centennial  made  clear  that  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  take  a  great  deal  of  plan- 
ning. Your  bill  Is  drawn  with  great  fore- 
sight and  wisdom:  you  make  possible  Im- 
portant scholarly  enterprises  as  well  as  pub- 
lic celebrations.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
find  enthusiastic  support  among  historians 
generally  for  your  proposal. 

As  you  doubtless  know  there  are  a  number 
of  projects  already  under  way  which  prob- 
ably should  be  coordinated  with  your  own 
proposal:  thus  the  varloua,undertaklngs  for 
the  publication  of  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 
thers; thus  the  program  for  editing  the  de- 
bates on  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution; 
thus  the  program  for  editing  material  on 
the  history  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  so 
.•^  forth. 

Much  of  my  own  work  has  been  In  this 
field— the  two  volume  Spirit  of  Seventy  Six, 
probably  the  most  comprehensive  collection 
of  source  material  available;  a  collection  of 
material  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  so  forth. 
I  would  be  happy  to  cooperate  in  any  way 
With  the  work  of  the  Commission 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  Steile  Commager. 

U.S.   CAPrroL   Historical   Society, 

U.S.  House  or  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C.  April  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Charles  McC    Mathias.  Jr., 
Cannon  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Hello  Mac  Received  your  good  letter  of 
the  8th  and  thank  you  for  sending  me  a 
copy  of  your  bill  on  calling  for  the  commem- 
oration of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission 

Based  upon  mv  experience  with  the  Lin- 
coln reenactment  and  the  Civil  War  Centen- 


nial Commission  I  can  testify  that  If  this  Is 
handled  properly  with  the  proper  leader- 
ship It  can  again  make  a  great  contribution 
to  the  better  understanding  of  our  history 
and  heritage  When  you  decide  to  have 
hearings  let  me  know  and  I  will  make  u  my 
business  to  go  there  to  testify,  or  be  here  to 
testify  before  your  committee  and  give  you 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  and  be  avail-  ■ 
able  for  any  questions  that  the  committee 
members  may  have. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pred  Schwengel, 

President,  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

Institute  or  Early 
American  History  and  CvLTt'RE, 

Williamsburg.  Va  .  March  29.  1966 
Hon    Charles  McC    Mathias,  Jr  , 
House    of    Representative!!    of    the     United 
States   Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Mathias:  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate vour  joint  letter  with  Congressman 
Morse  of  17  March  with  lU  enclosures  As 
chairman  of  the  American  Hlstonca;  Associ- 
ation's Committee  on  the  Commemoration  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  I  want 
to  thank  yoi  for  sending  to  each  member  of 
the  Committee  a  copy  of  your  bill,  a  copy  of 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  Incor- 
porating a  proposed  Joint  resolution,  and  the- 
comparison  of  your  legislation  with  that 
recommended   by   the   President 

I  note  that  there  are  no  substantial  differ- 
ences between  your  bill  and  the  president's 
Joint  resolution  In  providing  for  "the  pro- 
duction, publication,  and  distribution  of 
books.  pamphlet#,  films,  and  other  educa- 
tional material  .  .  ."  (Sec  3  c  li  and  for 
"bibliographical  and  documentary  projects 
and  publications"    (Sec.  3    c    2t  . 

However,  in  Sec  4  c  I  feel  that  In  addition 
to  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  three  federal 
agencies  listed,  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  representing  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission  should  be  included 
The  NHPC  plays  an  Important  role  in  pro- 
moting and  supporUng  documentary  publi- 
cation throughout  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  well  known  editorial  projects  con- 
cerned with  the  Papers  of  Jefferson,  Madison. 
F*ranklln,  Hamilton,  and  the  AdamseK  and  It 
ought  to  have  an  Influential  part  in  plan- 
ning scholarly  works  of  the  Evolutionary 
period 

Furthermore,  I  believe,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, that  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  Bicentennial 
CommLsslon  'Sec  2  b  i<.  Also,  among  the 
"fifteen  members  from  private  life"  iSec  2 
b  6)  should  be  a  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association  and  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  Historians,  the  two  na- 
tional bodies  of  professional  historians. 
Their  inclusion  would  further  assure  proj- 
ects and  publication  of  high  quality  and 
enduring  value. 

I  hope  that  hearings  will  be  held  and  that 
you  will  call  on  my  Committee  of  the  AHA 
for  support. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Lester  J  Cappon. 

Director. 

American  Phtlosopkical  Society. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  March  25,  1966. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.Matklas,  Jr., 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Mathlas  As  a  member 
of  the  American  Historical  Associations 
Committee  on  the  Commemoration  of  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  of  a  committee  of  the  Society  i  founded 
bv  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1743  i  to  observe  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  I  am  especially  In- 
terested in  the  texts  of  the  Morse-Mathlas 
Bill  and  of  the  proposed  Joint  Resolution 
which  are  now  before  Congrew;  and  am 
grateful  to  you  for  sending  them  to  me. 
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You  and  .Itr.  Morse  deserve  tlie  warm 
thanks  noyr^only  of  professional  historians 
but  of  all'persons  Interested  In  our  national 
history  tor  taking  a  lead  In  this  matter. 
The  bill  ;;ou  propose,  on  which  It  appears 
the  Joint  Resolution  may  In  some  particulars 
be  modeled,  contains  several  significantly 
constructive  provisions.  I  should  like  briefly 
to  comment  on  two. 

The  provision  that  the  proposed  Commis- 
sion may  recommend  the  publication  of 
"materials"  and  "bibliographical  projects" 
Is  excellent  Without  minimizing  the  Impor- 
tance of  celebrations,  special  exhibits,  com- 
memorative stamps  and  the  like,  I  am  certain 
that  the  publication  of  significant  source 
materials  and  bibliographical  tools  for  the 
history  of  the  Revolution  will  be  the  most 
lasting  contribution  the  Commission  can 
make  Thirty  years  ago  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bicentennial  Commission  put  a 
handsome  reproduction  of  Gilbert  Stuart's 
Washington  Into  every  school  room  In  the 
land  (or  so  Congressman  Bloom  claimed): 
It  also  sponsored  John  C  Pltzpatrlck's  39- 
volume  edition  of  Washington's  Writings. 
and  this  work  has  been  the  Indispensable 
source  for  scores  of  books  and  articles  on  the^ 
early  Republic,  and  the  Commission's  perma- 
nent, continuing  contribution. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  your  bill  puta  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Council  on  the 
Commission  This  Is  a  recognition  of  the 
historical  and  scholarlv  character  of  the 
Commission  and  Its  work  There  is  another 
ofHcer  of  the  Federal  Government  who.  In  my 
opinion,  shoxild  also  be  Included:  he  Is  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States.  As  cus- 
todian of  the  official  records  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Including  the  papers  of  the 
Continental  Congres.s.  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution,  the 
Archivist  should,  in  my  opinion,  serve  on 
every  historical  commission  appointed  by  the 
Congress,  however.  limited  Furthermore, 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Historical  Pub- 
lications Commission,  the  Archivist  is  deeply 
involved  In  planning,  advising,  and  even  ad- 
ministering a  number  of  historical  enter- 
prises, some  of  them  Intimately  associated 
with  the  Revolution 

As  one  formerly  on  the  staff  of  The  Papers 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  now  being  published 
by  this  Society  and  Yale  University.  I  can 
testify  personally  to  the  Indispensable  as- 
sistance the  Archivist  and  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  Commission  gave  that 
project,  especially  in  searching  for  materials 
of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  similar  aid 
has  been  received  by  the  editors  of  the  papers 
of  Jefferson.  Adams.  Hamilton,  and  Madison 
Not  to  Include  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  Is.  It  seems  to  me.  to 
deprive  the  Commission  of  the  knowledge, 
experience,  counsel  of  the  man  who  preserves 
the  most  precious  and  basic  records  of  the 
events  the  Commission  will  commemorate 

May  I  again  express  my  appreciation  of 
what  yovi  and  Mr  Morsb  have  done  and  will 
do  to  see  that  the  events  of  1775—83  are  com- 
memorated In  an  Intelligent,  dignified,  and 
memorable  wav  I  will  be  grateful  to  receive 
Information  about  the  progress  of  the  bill 
and  proposed  resolution  through  committee 
and  Congress:  and  If  ever  you  believe  I  can 
be  of  assistance  In  promoting  our  common 
cause,  you  have  only  to  suggest  it. 
PVilthfvjlly  yours. 

WHirriED  J  Bell,  Jr  , 

Librarian. 

Colonial  Wn.LiAMSBmo, 
Willwmsburg,  Va  .  March  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Chahles  McC  Mathias,  Jr  , 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkar  Mr  Math  IAS  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  sending  me  House  Resolution  13360. 
wblcb  you  have  Introduced  to  establish  the 


American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. I  read  your  bill  and  certainly  agree 
with  you  In  Its  concept  of  appropriate  com- 
memoration of  the  Revolution  We  have 
b«en  working  caong  these  same  lines  In  Vir- 
ginia and  I  am  enclosing  for  your  informa- 
tion a  report  of  the  Virginia  Advisory  I/eg1s- 
latlve  Council,  which.  I  believe,  parallels 
your  own  thinking  on  the  subject. 
Accept  my  very  best  wishes 
Sincerely, 

Carlisle  H  Htjmelsine. 

General  Sias vices  Administration. 
National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Commission, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  23.  1966 
Hon.  Charles  McC  Mathlas,  Jr  . 
Howe  of  Repreirntatives. 
V-'j.shington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr  Mathias:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  copies  of  both  your  bill  (HR  12260  i  and 
the  President's  draft  Joint  resolution  for 
the  establishment  of  an  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  and  also  for 
the  very  helpful  extract  comparing  the  two 
from  the  Congressional  Record  I  shall 
study  these  carefully  both  In  my  capacity  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission  (Which  hopes  to 
plan  and  promote  a  program  of  publishing 
the  most  important  contemporary  dix-u- 
mentiitlon)  and  as  a  member  of  the  Amerlctui 
HUtorlcal  As.'=oclatlon's  Committee  on  the 
Commemoration  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Any  views  I  may  have  should 
perhaps  be  made  known  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  my  colleagues  and  through  these 
organizational  channels 

I  should  like  now,  however  to  commend 
you  for  the  Initiative  you  have  taken.  I  hope 
there  can  be  action  In  this  .session  to  estab- 
ll.sh  at  least  a  planning  Commission  for  the 
Centennial  It  l.s  time  to  get  started  Lf  pub- 
U.shed  materials  are  to  t>e  ready  and  not 
an  afterthought  as  In  the  case  of  the  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission.  I  would  not 
suppose  extensive  hearings  would  be  neces- 
sary, but  I  hope  the  House  Judl^fary  Com- 
mittee will  take  time  to  listen  to  the  views 
of  p'ofesslonal  historians 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oliver  W  Holmes. 
Executive    Director.    Saticmal    Histor- 
ical   Publications    Commis.'^ion. 

National  PoundatioiPon  the 

Arts  and  the  HtTMANTTIES. 

Washington.  DC  .  March  17    1966 
Honorable  F.  BRjrDroRD  Morse. 
Honorable  CHAatES  McC  Mathias.  Jr  , 
House  of  ftf'^uagsentatives. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Concressmfn  Morse  and  Mathias:  It 
Is  an  honor  to  be  consulted  by  you  concern- 
ing your  bill  to  establish  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission 

I  have  read  It  with  care  and  have  only  one 
suggestion  to  make,  a  matter  of  detail  ■  in 
reference  to  page  2,  lines  19-21.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Ctkinctl  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hvimanltles  are 
one  and  the  same  person,  Dr  S  Dillon  Rip- 
ley 

In  my  capacity  as  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  I  have  had  a  part 
In  developing -plans  for  the  Society's  "Con- 
gress of  Liberty"  to  be  held  In  1976  Enclosed 
Is  a  general  statement  of  our  plans  copies 
of  It  were  sent,  last  November,  to  learned  so- 
cieties and  universities  throughout  the  free 
world 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  will 
provide  financing,  out  of  our  own  resources, 
for  our  plans  for  1976.  Our  headquarters, 
called  Philosophical  Hall,  Is  located  In  In- 
dep>endence  Square.  Philadelphia,  a  few  steps 
away  from  Independence  Hall,       Obviously, 


considering  the  close  connections  both  in 
our  membership  and  in  our  location  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  cob- 
slderlng  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  learned  lo- 
dety,  our  Congress  of  Liberty  will  have  i 
special  character  not  possible  to  any  oUi« 
group. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  will  be  pleased  to  be 
kept  In  touch  with  developments  iti  relation 
to  the  legislation  you  have  proposed 

With  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  Allen  Moe. 

Ch.ai'-man 


Tai:  Library  or  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C  .  March  S.  196$ 
Hon   Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  Jr., 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Mathias:  You  and  Mr  Mnisz 
were  very  kind  to  send  me  a  copy  of  H  R 
12260,  which  is  now  pending  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  I  have  read  the  text 
with  interest  and  have  nothing  in  the  way 
of  revision  to  suggest.  I  am  writing  this  to 
Mr   Morse  also 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  give  whatever  as- 
sistance we  can  when  the  American  Revolu- 
tlon  Bicentennial  Commission  Is  established 
I  know  you  are  aware  that  the  Library's  man- 
U!«-rlpt  collections,  and  Its  collections  Id 
general,  are  very  rich  for  this  period  of  our 
history. 

Faithfully  yours. 

David  C.  Mearns. 
Chief.  Manuscript  Division. 

Baltimore,  Md., 

March  23.  196S 
Dear  Mr  Mathias  Th«nk  you  verv  much 
for  sending  me  a  copy  of  HR.  12260.  Janu- 
ary 24,  1966  to  establish  the  Amenran  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial  Commission  Judg? 
Barnes  and  I  read  the  bill  with  appreciation 
and  approbation.  I  am  sure  that  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Societies  will  be  much  In- 
terested in  the  development  of  plans  to 
Implement  your  bill  Meanwhile,  we  are 
very  much  Involved  with  the  celebration  of 
our  National  Diamond  Jubilee. 
Very  sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Chesnut  Barnes 


•  Baltimore,  Mb, 

April  5.  196$ 
Dear  Mr  Mathias  Ref^arding  your  letter 
an«i  enclosure  of  February  28th  I  appre- 
ciate your  inclusion  of  me  as  a  recipient  of  a 
copy  of  your  bill.  HR.  12260.  and  congratu- 
late you  on  Introducing  Fuch  a  bill 

If   I   come   up    with    any   worthwhile  sug- 
gestions  I'll   pass   them   along  gladly 
Good  luck  with  your  plans 
Sincerely, 

Esther  M  Hacix 


Baltimore.  Md  . 

May  6. 1966. 
Hon    Charles   McC    Mathias,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Mathias  The  bill  to 
establish  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  Is  an  excellent  one  in  every 
respect 

The  organization  is  so  comprehen.^ive  that 
I  can  envision  the  entire  nation  states, 
towns,  cities  and  villages  partlcipatlnft  "i 
this   celebration 

It  Is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the 
American  people  to  rededlcate  themselves  to 
the  principles  found  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence 

My  one  comment  is  "Bravo  for  a  Job  well 
done." 

Please  accept  my  apologies  for  the  delay 
In    answering    your    letter    concerning   BUI 
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HB    12260    and    also    my    appreciation    for 
initialing  this  project. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Annette  L  JuroeNS, 
Historian,  Maryland  State  Society.  DAR. 

THE  Maryland  Societt  of  the 
SONS  or  the  American  Revolution. 

Baltimore.  Md.,  March  28.  1966 
Hon  McC  Mathlas,  Jr  , 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Deas  Sir:  Congratulations  for  the  Informa- 
uon  contained  In  yoiu-  letter  of  February 
28th  regarding  the  celebration  of  the  blcen- 
wnnlal  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  our  national 
commitment  to  liberty  and  Independence. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  In  the  heredl- 
•.iry  privileges  bestowed  upon  the  descend- 
^ts  of  our  revolutionary  forefathers. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  X  Harris 


The  Maryland  Societt  of  the 

Sons  or  the  American  Revolution, 

Baltimore.  Md  .  March  15. 1966. 
Hon  Charles  McCtrdy  Mathlas.  Jr.. 
V.S    Representative  from   Maryland, 
House  o!  Representatives, 
Washinoton.  DC. 

Dear  Mac  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
February  28th  enclosing  a  copy  of  H  R  12260 
Introduced  by  you  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary 

I  thlnlt  It  veiy  appropriate  that  you  should 
take  the  lead  In  looking  forward  t-o  some 
celebration  commemorating  the  20Oth  anni- 
versary of   the  American  Revolution 

As  far  as  I  can  see  the  Bill  is  all  inclusive 
and  should  produce  the  desired  results 

Natu.'-ally.  the  Maryland  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Is  most  in- 
terested m  having  such  a  Bill  pnssed  by  the 
CS  Congress,  and  I  would  appreciate  your 
keeping  me  advised  of  Itfi  progress  and  what 
our  members  can  do  to  help  with  Its  passage. 

Very  best  regards 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  S  Robertson 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  Speakei',  yesterday 
the  Senate  pas.sed  ^enatc  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 162.  which  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  ail  American  Revilut'on  Bi- 
centennial Commission  tj  commem.orate 
the  approaching  200th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Th^.-v  res.ilution  closely  follows  the  out- 
lines of  legislation  introduced  on  Januari' 
24  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mao'land.  Mr.  Mathias  and  myself.  In 
adduion.  the  resolution  incorporates  a 
number  of  amendments  proposed  in  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciar>'  by  Mr.  Mathias  on  our 
behalf 

Since  Januar>',  we  have  CDrresponded 
with  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
historians  and  officials  of  historical  so- 
cieties concerning  this  legislation.  The 
response  of  these  outstandinp  experts  in 
the  field  has  been  most  sratifyinp.  A 
number  of  suggestions  they  have  made 
have  been  incorporated  in  this  amended 
resaUition.  proposed  by  President  John- 
son in  his  message  of  March  10  In  fact 
Mr  Mathias  and  I  noted  on  March  14  the 
wide  areas  of  agreement  between  the  ad- 
ministration approach  and  the  one  we 
proposed  in  January. 

After  a  planning  period  during  which 
the  Commission  will  have  an  opiwrtunlty 
to  con.sult  with  the  many  Individuals  and 
groups  who  are  Interested  in  Insurln.e  an 
appropriate  and  meaningful  commemo- 


ration of  this  historic  period,  the  Com- 
mission will  prepare  a  program  that 
might  include  the  production,  publica- 
tion, and  distribution  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  films  focusing  on  the  history, 
culture,  and  political  thought  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  American  Revolution:  bibli- 
ographical and  documentary  projects 
and  publications:  conferences:  convoca- 
tions; lectures:  seminars  and  other  pro- 
grams: the  development  of  libraries,  mu- 
seums, historical  sit^s.  and  exhibits,  in- 
cluding mobile  exhibits:  ceremonies  and 
celebrations  commemorating  specific 
events,  programs  focusing  on  the  inter- 
national significance  of  the  American 
Revolution:  and  the  issuance  of  com- 
memorative coins,  medals,  and  stamps. 
A  numl)er  of  groups  are  already  pre- 
paring for  this  200th  anniversar>-.  On 
the  strength  of  earlier  statements  by  the 
Wliite  House,  a  Boston  group,  known  as 
Freedom  75,  is  already  beginning  work  on 
a  World's  Fair  that  might  take  place  in 
Boston  io  commemorate  the  historic  con- 
tributions of  the  area  to  American  free- 
dom. I  would  hope  that  the  Commission 
would  take  this  effort  into  consideration 
and  tr>-  to  relate  its  activities  to  those 
proposed  by  the  Boston  group. 

I  am  deiiphted  that  such  prompt  ac- 
tion has  been  ix>ssible  on  this  important 
resolution      I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  it 
unanimously  today  so  that  the  vital  plan- 
ning process  can  begin  at  once.     I  include 
several  of  the  letters  I  have  received  from 
distinguished   historians  and   intei-ested 
individuals  commenting  on  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 
The  Adams  Papers. 
Boston.  Mass.   Ma'ch  24    1966. 
Hon.  P  Bradford  Morse. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Morse:  I  warmly  ap- 
preciate your  letter  enclosing  texts  of  your 
bill  to  establish  an  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  (HR.  12260i.  of  the 
White  Houses  proposed  Joint  resolution  for 
the  same  purpose  and  the  comparison  of 
them  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  14    1966. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Historical 
Association's  Committee  on  the  Commemora- 
tion of  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial, and  for  other  good  reasons  I  of  course 
welcome  the  action  contemplated  by  these 
proposals,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
and  Mr.  Mathias  oft  the  thought  and  care 
with  which  your  bill  is  drawn 

As  the  comparison  shows,  the  proposals 
dilTer  from  each  other  In  only  a  few  respects, 
and  most  of  these  are  minor  Both  aim  at 
and  It  seems  to  me.  have  the  fairest  chance 
to  fulfill  the  chief  purpose  which  the  his- 
torians of  the  country  are  most  concerned 
to  see  fulfilled  namely  dignified  and  truly 
instructive  observance  of  tlie  approaching  an- 
niversaries, with  emphasis  on  the  enduring 
meaning  of  the  American  Revolution  both  in 
our  own  history  as  a  people  and  in  world  his- 
t/>ry.  If  there  is  any  single  lesson  borne 
horiie  by  studying  past  commemorations  of 
this  sort,  it  is  that  speeches,  pageantry,  and 
souvenirs  soon  fade  away  and  are  forgotten 
while  what  remains  is  the  contributions  to 
understanding  and  knowledge  made  through 
publications  on  both  popular  and  scholarly 
levels 

At  this  time  I  do  not  wish  to  take  a  posi- 
tion on  any  particular  differences  between 
the  two  proposals,  although  I  will  say  that 
the  Morse-Mathlas  bill  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  little  more  inclusive,  particularly  its  Sec- 
tion 4,  which  has  no  exact  counterpart  In 
the  Administration  text.    If  asked  to  state  a 


preference.  1  would  therefore  favor  the  blU 
over  the  joint  resolution  And  1  decidedly 
agree  with  you  that  public  hearings  ought 
to  be  held  I  would  dislike  extremely  see- 
ing Congreas  act  on  so  far-reaching  a  meas- 
ure without  gathering  in  the  best  thought 
that  can  be  contributed  If  called  on,  I 
would  consider  it  a  privilege  to  testify  In 
favor  of  this  legislation 

Both  proposals,  it  seems  to  me  (and  1  am 
sure  will  seem  to  all  thoughtful  historians' 
have  some  deflcleBCies  in  the  make-up  and 
means  of  designating  the  membership  of  the 
proposed  Commission.  Let  me  point  these 
out  as  1  see  them 

First.  In  the  designation  of  the  members 
from  private  life,  it  would  be  much  better 
to  follow  the  language  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association's  first  resolution  which 
guarantees  that  at  least  one  member  will 
actually  represent  that  Aaeociation  on  the 
Commission,  and  that  another  will  similar- 
ly represent  the  Organization  of  American 
Historians,  tJiese  t)elng  the  two  leading  and 
nationwide  Ijodles  that  speak  for  the  entire 
profession. 

Second  and  still  more  important,  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States  should  of  coursr 
be  a  member,  by  law,  of  the  O/ommission  It 
is.  in  fact,  a  little  preF>osterouE  to  think  of 
his  not  being  a  meiml>er.  since  he  is  offlclaily 
charged  *1th  the  care  of  the  engrossed  and 
signed  text  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, tiie  orlgma;  signed  manuscript  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  Papers  of 
tlie  Continental  Congress,  that  magnificent 
body  of  the  Nation's  records  for  the  jjeriod 
1774-1789  which  are  the  greatest  of  all  ex- 
isting sources  lor  the  study  of  the  American 
Revolution.  On  this  ground  alone  "his  claim 
to  membership  is  at  least  equal  to  those  of 
all  but  the  chief  officers  of  National  Govern- 
ment. They  are  named.  I  take  it.  pro  forma. 
while  the  Archivist  Is  bound  tc  be  a  truly 
functioning  member. 

The  Archivist  has.  besides  another  very- 
strong  claim  to  statutory  membership  He 
serves,  by  law.  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Historical  Publlcattons  Comm.iss;on  This  is 
the  board,  with  members  drawn  alike  from 
within  and  outside  the  Government,  which 
promotes  and  helps  to  plan  and  support 
dcKumentary  publications  throughout  the 
country.  Including,  among  many  others,  the 
Jefferson.  Pranklin.  Hamilton.  Madison,  and 
Adams  Papers  editorial  enterprises  now  in 
progress 

Because  of  Its  experience  and  noteworthy 
accomplishments  In  this  field,  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission  ought  to 
be  expressly  named  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion For  this  purpose  the  Morse-Mathlas 
bill  is  more  adaptable  than  the  Administra- 
tion's Joint  resolution  I  would  like  there- 
fore, to  urge  that  Section  4iC'  of  your  bill 
be  amended  by  the  insertion,  after  the  word 

Humanities'    at  page  6.  line  6.  of  the  words 
■■and   the   Archivist   of   the   United   Stite*   a* 
Chairman    of    the    National    Historical    Pub- 
lications  Commission  '■ 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  make 
these  suggestions,  and  I  shell  be  most  grate- 
ful If  I  can  be  kept  Informed  of  the  progress 
of  this  important   legislation 
Sincerely    yours. 

L.  H    BtTTTERrtELD 

Massachi-setts   Historical    Socittt. 

Boston.  Mass  .  February  23.^966 
Hen    F   Bradford  Morse. 
Ccrrigress  of  the  Vnited  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Morse:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  bill  to  create 
a  bicentennial  commission  to  remember  the 
American  Revolution.  I  am  turning  your 
bill  over  to  the  professional  historian*  con- 
nected with  the  Massachtisetts  Historical  So- 
ciety for  study  and  corrunent  If  you  have 
any     questions     concerning     the     American 
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Revolution  which  you  cannot  readily  answer 
by  consxiltlng  Ubraxlw,  I  hope  you  will  call 
on  us. 

With  reference  to  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  I  believe  you  could  not  do  bet- 
ter than  to  consult  with  our  member,  David 
Little,  who  Is  quite  an  expert  on  the  subject 
He  l8  resident  In  Concord. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B  Adams, 

President. 

Massachtjsftts  Historical  Societt. 

Boston.  March  1,  1966. 
Mr   P   Bradford  Morse. 
House  of  RppTPsentatives , 
Congress  of  the  Vnited  States, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  CoNORrssMAN  Morsf  I  am  very  much 
Interested  In  your  proposed  bill  to  create  an 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion to  plan  activities  to  commemorate  the 
founding  of  our  country'  I  have  read  the 
bill  carefully  and  like  very  much  the  points 
made  In  it  I  particularly  like  the  emphasis 
on  publications  Good  documentary  pub- 
lications coming  out  of  a  celebration  of  this 
kind  are  extremelv  usef\il  and  are  lasting 
contributions  to  scholarship 

This  Society  has  a  great  deal  of  basic  ma- 
terial that  would  be  necessary  In  any  com- 
memoration of  the  Revolution.  We  shall  be 
moet  happy  t<")  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion In  any  way  we  can  I  shall  be  ready 
personally  to  help  whenever  you  call  on  me 

On  page  4.  lines  19  and  20.  you  stress  the 
development  of  libraries,  museums,  historic 
sites,  etc  I  should  like  very  much  to  have 
more  Information  on  this  section.  I  must 
say  that  after  thirty  years  in  this  business. 
I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the  lack  of  in- 
terest by  the  federal  government  In  support- 
ing historical  societies  who  preserve  records 
of  the  past  Although  this  Society  Is  purely 
a  research  society  and  devotes  all  of  Its  time 
to  helping  scholars,  I  am  told  that  we  would 
not  qualify  under  the  Education  Act  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  to  enable  us  to  build  an  addi- 
tion to  our  library  which  we  badly  need  in 
order  to  keep  on  preserving  such  records. 
Prankly.  we  need  a  champion  to  help  us  go 
on  doln.;  the  kind  of  work  which  seems  to 
me  of  such  Importance  to  all  future  Amer- 
icans When  one  considers  that  of  one  hun- 
dred twelve  eminent  Americans,  from  earliest 
to  recent  times  and  In  every  field  of  en- 
deavor, whose  papers  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commtssion  has  recommended 
for  publication  almost  one-third  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soci- 
ety by  either  the  principal  collection  of  their 
surviving  papers  or  by  signlflcant  bodies  of 
correspondence,  one  really  wonders  why  some 
federal  aid  should  not  come  to  this  Society 
and  Its  sister  societies.  I  make  this  point 
for  I  feel  that  you  will  be  really  Interested 
m  it 

Let  me  repeat  that  I  think  your  bill  Is  a 
good  one  and  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you 
In  any  wav  I  c.in 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stephkk  T.  Rn-EY. 

Thx  Papers  of  Thomas  Jetterson. 

Prtnceton.  N  J..  April  5.  1966 
Hon    P    Bradford  Morse. 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Morse:  I  am  very 
grateful  for  your  letter  of  March  17  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Historical  A.ssoclatlon's  Committee  on  the 
Commemoration  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  I  appreciate  your  send- 
ing me  copies  of  the  bills  Introduced  by  you 
and  Congressman  Mathias  and  also  a  com- 
parison between  your  legislation  and  that 
recommended  by  the  President. 

I  am  deeply  Interested  In  the  proptosed  leg- 
islation and  I  Join  many  of  my  collesiguea  In 
the  historical  profession  In  urging  that  two 


Important  amendments  be  made,  since  nei- 
ther the  Joint  resolution  nor  H.R.  12260 
makes  provision  for  what  I  conceive  to  be 
Imperative  requirements.  The  first  Is  that 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission  and  as  custodian  of  the  most 
significant  body  of  source  materials  on 
which  all  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Revolu- 
tion rests,  should  not  only  be  a  member  of 
the  Commission  but  should  have  a  position 
of  central  Importance  In  the  formulation 
of  Its  plans  and  policies. 

Further,  the  two  national  professional  or- 
ganl2^tlons  of  the  teachers  and  wTlters  of 
history,  the  American  Historical  Association 
and  the  Organization  of  American  Histori- 
ans, should  be  represented  on  the  Commis- 
sion. My  own  feeling,  as  Indicated  In  the 
enclosed  letter  that  I  have  written  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, Is  that  at  Ifa.st  three  members  from 
each  of  these  organizations  should  be  desig- 
nated as  members  of  the  Commission 

With  assurances  of  my  respect  and  genuine 
concern   for  this  proposed  legislation,  I  am 
Cordially  yours. 

jut-ian  p.  boyd 

Harvard  University,  Charles 
Warren  Center  for  Studies  in 
American  Hi.story, 

Cambridge.  Mass  ,  April  26.  1966. 
Kon   F.  Bradford  Morse. 
Cong'es.'!  of  the  United  States, 
Houxe  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Sir:  Many  thank  for  your  letter  of 
April  6  and  for  your  kindness  In  sending  on 
the  copy  of  the  Morse-Mathlas  bljl.  which 
I  read  with  much  interest. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  service  in  situating  en- 
ivctment  of  this  legislation,  do  feel  free  to 
call  upon  me. 

Yours  truly, 

Oscar  Handlin. 
Cha''les  Warren.  Professor  of  Ame^'ican 
History. 

American  Heritage 
PfBLlSHlNG  Co  .   Inc.. 
New  York.N.Y  .  April  11.  19S6. 
Hon    P    Bradford  Morse,  and  Hon.  Charles 

McC.  Mathias,  Jr..  , 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Gentlemen  Thank  you  for  letting  me  see 
your  bills  regarding  the  establishment  of  an 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion In  the  main  I  think  they  are  excellent. 
and  I  particularly  like  the  emphasis  on  close 
cooperation  with  various  learned  .societle.s, 
and  on  the  development  of  scholarly  works. 
In  any  venture  of  this  kind  a  great  deal 
would  depend  on  the  makeup  of  the  Com- 
mission itself  and  on  the  capacity  of  the 
Individual  who  is  chosen  to  be  the  princi- 
pal executive  officer  In  any  case.  I  am  glad 
that  the  project  Is  being  approached  this 
early,  and  you  are  to  be  commended  for  your 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 

Brtice  Catton. 

Northwestern  University. 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Eianston.  Ill  ,  March  28.  1966 
Hon.  F  Bradford  Morse, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Morse:  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  Information  forwarded  to  me  on  the 
Commission  to  Commemorate  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  American  Revolution  As  a 
scholar  w^lth  a  lifetime  commitment  t<i  the 
study  of  the  American  Revolution.  I  strongly 
support  your  program  to  get  the  bill  enacted, 
and  I  hope  to  participate  actively  In  the  work 
of  the  Commission  when  It  Is  established 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clarence  L.  Vee  Steeo, 

Professor  of  History. 


Univebsitt  or  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia.  April  5,  1965 
Hon   F  Bradford  Morse. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
House    of    Represeiitatives.    Congress    of   the 
Vnited  States.  Washington.  DC 
Gfntlemen:    I  appreciate  very  much  your 
letter   of   March    18   and    its  enclosures  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  President  of  the  American 
Historical   Assix-latlon.     We  of  that  Associa- 
tion  are   very   keenly   interested   In   a  proper 
celebration     of     the     bicentennial     of     the 
American  Revolution.    I  hope  that  the  legls- 
lation  proposed  by  you  will  be  given  a  speedy 
passage   into   law      May  I   commend  you  for 
your  Interest  and  Influence  In  this  Important 
matter 

Sincerely  yovirs. 

RoY  F    Nichols, 
Vice     Provost     and     Dean,     President, 
American  Historical  Association. 


National  Foundation  on  the 

Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
Washington,  DC  .  Marcn  22.  1966. 
Hon    F    Bradford  Morse, 
US.  HoiLse  of  Reprrspntatives, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Morse:  Thank  you  so 
much  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  re- 
viewing your  bill.  H.R.  12260  to  establish  ■The 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion." 

We  are  In  favor  of  the  concepts  of  thU 
legislation  and  have  only  a  few  minor 
though t.s  to  offer: 

111    on    page    2,    line    21    the    word    "the 
should  be  Inserted  before  "Humanities" 

1 2)  on  page  6,  section  5,  you  might  »-lsh 
to  Insert  language  to  specify  that  gifts  made 
to  the  Commission  have  a  tax-free  status 
i.e  ,  "to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States' 
This  phrasing  appears  In  section  10i8)  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Art.s  iuid  llie 
Humanities  Act  of  1965 

Should  HR  12260  be  enacted,  I  wish  to 
iissure  you  that  my  staff  and  I  stand  ready 
Ui  a-sslRt  the  Commission  In  any  way  we  can, 
pursuant  to  .section  4ic)   of  the  bill. 

With  my  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  L.  Stevens, 

Chairman. 

Harvard  College  Library 
Cambridge.  Mass..  Apnl  12.  1966 
Hon    P.  Bradford  Morse. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Thanks  for  sending  me 
the  copy  of  the  bill  for  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Comml.«ilon  I  ha^e 
only  a  few  suggestions  to  make  : 

1  Referring  to  page  3.  line  15.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  make  the  limiting  date 
1775  instead  of  1773  so  that  you  will  avoid 
getting  into  disputes  between  local  patriotic 
-societies  about  "who  fired  the  flr.=;t  gun,"  etc 

2  Referring  to  page  4,  lines  11.  12  "the 
production,  publication,  and  distribution  of 
books,  pamphlets"  etc.  it  is  a  great  way  to 
waste  money  The  Civil  War  CommUslon 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  printing  pam- 
phlets that  were  no  good  and  for  the  most 
part  were  simply  thrown  away  So  did  the 
George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission 
Of  1932.  There  is  an  ample  amount  of  lit- 
erature on  the  American  Revolution  avail- 
able in  printed  form,  and  there  Is  no  reason 
for  the  Commission  to  go  into  the  pub- 
lishing btislness 

The  same  applies  to  Line  15.  "bibliographi- 
cal and  documentary  projects  ' 

3  One  useful  thing  the  Commission  might 
do  Is  to  establish  an  Information  center  a^ut 
the  facta  of  the  Revolution.  The  Civil  War 
Commlsalon  was  supposed  to  do  that,  but 
when  I  wrote  to  them  asking  some  simple 
question  like  who  commanded  the  Confed- 
erates at  the  Battle  of  Sliver  Spring,  tney 
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went  into  a  tlazy  and  referred  me  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress 

It  would  be  useful  to  local  societies  If  you 
oould  procure  on  salary  a  scholar  on  the 
American  Revolution  who  oould  answer 
questions  or  know  where  to  find  the  answers 

U  you  are  contemplating  putting  m.e  on  the 

Commission,  I  wish   to  decline  In  advance, 

my  commitments  at  the  age  of  78  are  so  many 

and  onerous  that  I  could  not  tftJte  the  time. 

Sincerely  yours. 

SamueE  E    Morison. 

OoLtTMBiA  University 
IN  the  Ctty  of  New  York. 
Neic  York.  N.Y.,  April  13,  1966. 
Hon  F  Bradford  Morse. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr  Morse:  Thank  you  for  sending  me 
II  copy  of  the  Morse-Mathlas  bill.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  planning  and  coordi- 
nating features  of  your  bill  and  the  Adminls- 
tratlons  proposal  are  very  similar,  as  I  have 
been  In  consultation  with  .some  of  the  White 
House  aides  in  connection  with  the  draft 
re.st>lution.  I  had  assumed  that  the  admin - 
Isiration  measure  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  conduct  as  well  as  to  develop 
commemorative  activities,  and  my  feeling  Is 
that  this  is  implied,  but  perhaps  should  be 
spelled  out  In  more  detail. 

May  I  add  that  I  think  It  would,  he  both 
more  dii;nifled  and  more  practical  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  t-o  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  in  accordance  with 
the  draft  resolution  Election  b/  the  Com- 
mission would.  In  my  opinion.  Introduce  a 
political  note  which  should  be  absent  in  a 
national  celebration  which  .should  tran- 
scend all  partisanship. 

.^Ls  a  specialist  in  the  American  Revolu- 
:i'..:Kiry  ;>erlod  and  the  author  of  the  -wcent 
bock  The  Peacemaker^  The  Great  Poxi'ers 
nd  .4rTicric(in  Independrnc'\  I  should  be 
happy  to  offer  such  further  advica-ilhd  as- 
sL'tance  as  you  may  require  Meantime, 
every  good  wish  for  the  enactment  of  a 
suitable  Bicentennial  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  B.  Morris. 

Yale  University, 
New  Haven   C07in.,  March  30,  1966. 
Hon    F   Bradford  MoasE, 
Member  of  Congress, 
How'-e  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  March  18  concerning  the 
Morse-Mathlas  Bill  which  has  my  thorough 
approva;  and  applause.  I  think  the  Bill 
does  very  well  what  is  needed  The  only 
thing  that  I  would  like  to  see  would  be  the 
inclusion  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  Included  In  the  first  Commission  I 
think  he  belongs  there  as  much  as  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congre.ss — since  the  Conunlsslon 
should  be  informed  of  the  historic*!  mate- 
rial held  by  the  National  Archlve.s  which  will 
provide  a.'s  much  significant  material  as  the 
Library  of  Congress, 

Personally,  being  a  scholar  In  European 
history.  I  would  very  much  hope  that  a  good 
deal  wir.  be  done  to  famllii.rlze  foreign  coun- 
tries with  the  aims  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  msybe,  for  this  reason  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
shTjld  be  brought  into  the  deliberations. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  Information 
you  gave  me  on  the  Bill,  and  I  will  be  ready 
at  any  moment  to  help  vou  with  further  ad- 
vice if  that  should  be  needed. 

With  best  regards, 
Yours  sincerely, 

Hajo  Holborn 

Mr  MARSH.  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  .<!upport  IcRlplatlon  to  recognize 
the  bicentennial  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, because  we  are  passing  through 


the  bicentennial  period  that  has  fre- 
quently been  called  the  "golden  age"  of 
the  American  Revolution  by  historians. 
This  period,  from  1763  when  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  ended  the  Seven  Years"  War  on 
the  continent  and  the  French  and  Indian 
War  in  the  Americas  to  1775  when  the 
shot  was  fired  at  Concord  Bridge,  brack- 
ets the  idea  years  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution when  its  great  causes  were  being 
defined  and  debated  I  had  hoped  in  the 
House  that  distinguished  historians  and 
representatives  of  patriotic  organiza- 
tions might  have  been  able  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  views  in  hearings— both 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  proposed 
Commi.ssion  and  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
observance. 

In  two  Congresses.  I  have  urged  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  we  were  in  the 
bicentennial  period  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, based  on  the  fact  that  this  move- 
ment began  more  than  a  decade  in  ad- 
vance of  the  firing  at  Concord  Bridge. 
My  concern  has  been  with  tlie  matter  of 
redirecting  public  attention — particu- 
larly among  our  young  people — to  the 
principles  which  motivated  our  Ameri- 
can revolutionary  movement — a  move- 
ment unique  in  its  time. 

The  idea  of  the  individual  as  a  free 
being,  sub.iect  only  to  restraints  which 
protected,  hiy  fellow  citizens  from  har- 
assment oN^ppression,  continues  to  be  a 
valid  principle,  even  though  there  have 
been  efforts  to  subvert  It. 

While  I  have  no  objection  to  historical 
pageantry,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
observance  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution  would  concentrate 
on  the  principles  involved — on  a  projec- 
tion to  our  young  people  of  the  ideas 
which  motivated  the  patriots  of  the 
formative  years  of  this  Republic 

To  this  end.  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  15  last  year  as  a  successor  to 
a  similar  resolution  I  offered  in  the  88th 
Congress.  This  year  following  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  from  the  Pi-esident. 
and  in  order  to  get  his  proposals  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  this 
House.  I  introduced  Hou.se  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 893, 

I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  any 
of  the  resolutions  I  have  offered  on  this 
.subject,  and  I  am  glad  to  finr'  that  this 
House,  finally,  is  being  given  opportunity 
to  consider  a  resolution  whereby  we 
might  observe  not  only  this  great  event 
in  our  Nations  past,  but  one  of  such  sig- 
nificance m  world  history — an  event  I 
might  add  that  has  great  meaning  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  world  of  today 
when  we  see  it  challenged  by  totalitarian- 
ism. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed  and  to  in- 
cliide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Albert".  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  TO  TRANSFER  TO  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  THE 
TITLE  TO  CERTAIN  OBJECTS  OP 
ART 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'S.  2266  >  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  trans- 
ler  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  title 
to  certain  objects  of  art 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert  '  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S     2266 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Attorney  General  is  autnorlzkl  and  directed 
to  transfer  to  the  bmithsonian  Institution 
title  to  the  jade,  stone,  aiid  bronze  object*  of 
art  consisting  of  forty-four  pieces  which  were 
vested  In  or  transferred  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral pursuant  to  the  provisions  o!  vesting 
order   18344.  dated  August   21     1961 

Sec  2  After  the  transfer  ol  title  by  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Ehall  have  complete  discretion  to  retain,  ex- 
change, sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  ob- 
jects of  art  referred  to  m  section  1  in  promo- 
tion of  the  purposes  for  which  that  Institu- 
tion was  founded. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  tiie  table. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO  5  OF 
1966— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  L^NITED  STATES  'H. 
DOC.  NO.  456' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert' laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtcs  which  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows :  < 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

I  am  transmittine  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5  of  1966,  prepared  m  accordance 
with  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  the 
readiness  of  local  governments  in  the 
Washington  Area  to  undertake  a  role 
which  is  proper^-  and  rightfully  theirs 
To  that  end.  I  am  submitting  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  to  abolish  the  National  Capi- 
tal Regional  Planning  Council. 

Comprehensive  regional  planning  is 
vital  to  the  orderly  development  of  our 
metropolitan  areas  Nowhere  is  it  more 
important  tlian  in  the  National  Capital 
Region. 

To  be  most  effective,  regional  plan- 
ning must  be  a  responsibility  of  the 
area's  State  and  local  governments  act- 
ing together  to  solve  mutual  problems  of 
growth  and  change.  It  should  not  be  a 
Federal  function,  although  the  Federal 
Government  should  support  and  ad- 
vance it 

The  need  for  cooperative  planning  was 
recognized  years  ago  in  the  National 
Capital  Region.  The  establishment  of 
the  National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
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Council  In  1952  to  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive development  plan  was  a  major  step 
In  meeting  that  need. 

However,  the  Council  was  designed  for 
conditions  which  no  longer  exist.  It  was 
established  by  Federal  law  as  a  Federal 
agency  financed  by  Federal  funds  be- 
cause the  various  local  jurisdictions  then 
felt  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide the  financing  necessary  for  area- 
wide  comprehensive  planning. 

The  situation  that  e.xisted  in  1952  has 
been  changed  by  two  major  develop- 
ments: 

The  foundmg  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  CoUiicil  of  Governments: 
and 

The  inauguration  of  a  nationwide  ur- 
ban planning  assistance  program,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "701  Program." 
The  Metropolitan  Washington  Council 
of  Governments,  established  in  1957,  Ls  a 
voluntary  association  of  elected  officials 
of  local  governments  in  the  area.  It  has 
a  competent  professional  staff  and  has 
done  constructive  work  on  area-wide  de- 
velopment matters.  It  had  a  budget  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  mostly  derived  from 
local  government  contributions,  and  has 
developed  to  the  point  where  it  can  fully 
carry  out  the  State  and  local  aspects  of 
regional  planning 

The  urban  planning  assistance  pro- 
gram provides  for  Federal  financing  of 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  metropolitan 
planning.  The  National  Capital  Re- 
gional Planning  Council,  as  a  Federal 
agency,  is  not  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  program.  The  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments, 
however,  became  eligible  for  that  assist- 
ance under  the  terms  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  elected  local  goverrunents 
of  the  National  Capital  Region  have  de- 
clared their  intention  of  undertaking  the 
responsibility  for  area-wide  comprehen- 
sive planning  through  the  Council  of 
Governments. 

The  reorganization  plan  will  not  alter 
the  basic  respon.sibilitles  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  That 
Commission  will  continue  to  represent 
the  Federal  interest  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  the  Region.  Indeed,  its 
work  should  increai.e  as  comprehensive 
regional  planning  by  the  Council  of 
Governments  is  accelerated.  In  accord 
with  the  reorganization  plan,  the  Com- 
mission will  work  closely  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  Governments  in  regional  planning. 
The  Commission  will  also  deal  directly 
with  the  suburban  jurisdictions  and  as- 
sume the  liaison  functions  now  exercised 
by  the  National  Capital  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council. 

The  reorganization  plan  will  improve 
existing  organizational  arrangements  of 
and  promote  more  effective  and  eCadent 
planning  for  the  National  Capital  Re- 
gion. 

It  will  also  result  in  long-range  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  re- 
gional planning  effort  of  the  Council  of 
Governments  is  supported  In  part  by 
local  contributions.  The  same  work  doiie 
by  the  National  Capital  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council  has  been  supported  totally 
with  Federal  fu^ds.  The  plan  will  elim- 
inate this  overlapping  effort. 


Annual  savings  of  at  least  $25,000 
should  result  from  the  reorganization 
plan. 

The  functions  to  be  abolished  by  the 
reorganization  plan  are  provided  for  in 
sections  2ie),  3,  4,  5<d)  and  6(bi  of  tlie 
Act  approved  June  6,  1924.  entitled  An 
Act  providing  for  a  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  the  park  and  playground 
system  of  the  National  Capital"  (43  Stat. 
463) ,  as  amended  (66  Stat.  783,  40  U.S.C 
71aie),  71b,  71c,  71did^,  and  71Eib) i. 

I  have  found,  after  investigation,  that 
each  reorganization  included  in  the  ac- 
companying reorganization  plan  is  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  Section  2iai  ol  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  29,  1966 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  the  message,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  is  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATERAL  SEPARATION  PROCE- 
DURE FOR  AIRPLANES  ON  TRANS- 
ATLANTIC FLIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  KuprxRBjANl  is  recoiinlzed  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  rai.se  the  que.s- 
tlon  in  this  body  of  the  current  dispute 
concerning  the  reduction  from  120  to  90 
nautical  miles  in  the  width  of  air  corri- 
dors assigned  to  airplanes  flying  above 
29,000  feet.  This  90-mlle  separation  pat- 
tern of  spacing  jets  for  tran.^atlantic 
traffic  was  directed  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  on  January  13,  1966. 

The  purpose  of  reducing  the  width  of 
the  airlanes  from  120  to  90  nautical  miles 
was  to  permit  the  lanes  to  handle  more 
traffic  at  peak  hours  on  the  worlds 
bu.siest  international  air  route 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  informs 
me  that  this  reduction  was  agreed  to  at 
a  .special  North  Atlantic  meeting  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Ortjaniza- 
tion.  The  meeting,  which  beRan  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1965,  and  ended  March  20,  1965, 
was  held  in  Montreal,  Canada 

The  proposal  was  based  on  a  4-year 
study  called  Project  Accordion  It  con- 
.sisted  of  data  obtained  from  aircraft 
flight  logs,  pilot  reports,  and  radar  sight- 
ings covering  approximately  5,000  flights 
undertaken  by  airplanes  from  14  airlmes. 

The  following  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations  attended  the  special 
North  Atlantic  meeting  and  sub.scrlt)ed 
to  the  90-mile  lateral  separation  pro- 
posal: Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Prance, 
Germany,  Iceland,  Ireland.  Israel,  Italy, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switz- 
erland. United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

International  organizations  were; 

European  OrgarUzatlon  for  the  Safety 
of  Air  Navigation — Eurocontrol. 


International  Airline  Navigators  Coun 
cil— lANC. 

International  Aircraft  Owners  and 
Pilots  Association — lAOPA. 

International  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion—lATA. 

International  Federation  of  Air  Line 
Pilots'  Association— IFALPA. 

International  Telecommunications  Un- 
ion—ITU. 

World  Meteorological  Organzlatlon— 
WMO. 

International  Radio  Air  Safety  Asso- 
ciation— IRASA. 

The  nature  and  content  of  the  90-mile 
lateral  separation  agreement  reached  at 
the  meeting  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  and  subscribed  to 
by  the  above  parties  was  recorded  under 
item  6,  sections  61-1.3.12  and  6111-1.1.12 
in  the  1965  Special  North  Atlantic  Con- 
ference Report. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  are 
set  forth  below : 

Lateral  Sepakation   Between  Turbojet 
Aircraft 

61-1.3.12  Following  a  number  or  sut*- 
ments  by  delegates  and  a  brief  discussion. 
Hie  Committee  by  a  majority  decision  agreed 
itiat  in  tiie  CTAs  Gander  Oceanic.  Usboa 
Oceanic,  New  York  Oceanic.  Reykjavllt, 
Chan  wick  Oceanic  and  Sondrestrom  (south 
of  70-'  Ni  90  NM  lateral  separation  should 
be  applied  between  ttirbo-Jet  aircraft  operat- 
ing on  parallel  tracks  This  decision  wa« 
based  on  views  that  observations  of  the  ac- 
cur.Tcy  with  which  aircraft  navigate  In  the 
North  Atlantic  area  demon.strated  «  constant 
Improvement  In  the  performance  of  the 
navigation  function  throughout  each  suc- 
ce.sslve  recent  year.  On  this  basis  It  was 
considered  reasonable  to  a.ssume  that  the 
naglvatlonal  capability  feasible  today  wa5 
sufficient  to  permit  an  Immediate  reduction 
of  lateral  separation  to  90  NM.  The  Com- 
mittee was  Informed,  however,  that  it  wa« 
the  opinion  of  Ireland  and  the  United  King- 
dom that  although  the  results  of  the  obser- 
vations were  encouraging  and  that,  with  the 
application  of  Improved  navigutlona!  tech- 
niques, a  reduction  to  90  NM  mipht  prove 
to  be  acceptable,  the  fe.islblltty  of  such  a 
reduced  minimum  had  .so  far  rTrt~neen  con- 
cliLsively  demonstrat,ed  It  was  their  con- 
sidered opinion  that  until  the  practicability 
of  this  reduced  standard  was  demonstrated, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  reduce  below  the  cur- 
rent 120  NM  standard  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  operators  would  make  a  con- 
certed effort,  between  the  end  of  this  meet- 
ing and  the  time  the  new  lateral  separation 
standard  can  be  applied  In  accordance  with 
established  procedures,  to  make  available 
to  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom  such 
additional  data  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  confirm  the  feasibility  of  the  rec- 
ommended separation 

6111  1  1  12  The  Committee  was  informed 
that  the  objections  previously  expressed  h«d 
be«n  withdrawn  In  the  light  of  actual  opera- 
tional experience  It  was  agreed  therefore 
that  only  minor  changes  needed  to  be  made 
to  the  proposed  amendment  to  retlect  con- 
clusions reached  under  Agenda  Items  81 1 
and  6U )  regarding  the  use  of  90  nautical 
miles  lateral  separation  south  of  70'N  and 
the  need  to  clearly  define  boundaries  and 
ATS  routes  either  as  great  circles  or  rhumb 
lines. 

The  FA  A  stated  that  it  gave  its  ap- 
proval to  the  90-mile  Jateral  .separation 
procedures  only  "after  determining  that 
the  present  state  of  tbe  navigation*!  art 
permitted  the  reduction  v^ithout  any  ef- 
fect on  safety." 
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strong  opposition  to  the  new  90-mile 
lateral  spacing  was  voiced  by  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Federation  of  Airline  Pilots 
The  Federation  has  undertaken  to  rep 


lam  happy  that  the  dispute  has  been 
settled,  even  if  only  on  a  temporao"  basis, 
but  I  feel  the  end  result  must  be  a  sepa- 
ration   procedure   that   will   assure    the 


»tfnt  the  opinion  of  26.000  pilots  in  46     public   there  i.«   a   guarantee  of   safety. 


countries.  I  refer  to  their  paid  adver- 
tisement in  the  February  25.  1966,  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times,  which  fol- 
lows : 

ArriNTioN    AiRUNE    Passengers     A    Recent 
Dr\stic    Change    in    Airplane    Separation 

PRWinrRE-S   OVEB   the    ATLANTIC    OCEAN    EX- 
POSES THE  Fi,YUMG  Public  to  a  Sehiois  Risk 
OF  Midair  Colli.sion— Here  Are  the  Fac-ts 
Ba.'^^lcally    there  Is  a  problem  ol  congested 
airlanes  during  peak  traffic  perUxls  over  the 
ocean      The   Federal    Aviation   Agency's   and 
ibe  airlines'   answer   to   this   problem   Is   to 
space  pl.^nes  closer  together 

The  airline  pilots  strongly  object  to  this. 
Their  experience  clearly  indicates  that  pres- 
ent navigational  devices  are  totally  Inade- 
quate to  s.ifely  reduce  the  lateral  separation 
of  airliners  while  operating  over  the  ocean 
FUght  safety  is  the  only  issue  here  We. 
the  pilots  cannot  accept  lower  salety  stand- 
ards to  solve  a  problem 

We  have  exhausted  all  avenues  to  resolve 
this  problem  This  notice,  paid  for  by  the 
airline  pilots,  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
your  help  to  avoid  a  possible  disaster  This 
position  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Inter- 
nationa! Federation  of  Airline  Pilots  Asso- 
ciations We  request  that  you  wTlte  or  wire 
your  Senator  or  Congressman  now  and  urge 
the  following : 

(1)  An  Immediate  suspension  of  the  de- 
scribed separation  order  until  such  time  that 
tSf  problem  can  be  solved  without  Increasing 
the  risk  of  a  mid-air  collision 

i2i  An  immediate  investigation  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency's  arbitrary  reduction 
of  lateral  separation  on  the  Atlantic. 

Air  Line  Pilots  Association. 
9131  Queens  Blvd  ,  New  York,  N.Y. 


which  can  support  and  maintain  their 
confidence  in  air  travel  over  the  Atlantic. 

I  understand  that  a  plan  was  con- 
sidered during  the  hearings  which  would 
employ  a  diamond  pattern  spacing  of 
the  jets.  Under  this  proifesal  the  nar- 
rower airlanes  were  to  be  retained,  but 
flights  would  be  staggered  in  adjacent 
lanes  so  that  the  angular  distance  be- 
tween tliem — based  on  the  points  of  the 
diamond— would  be  much  greater  than 
90  nautical  miles. 

In  light  of  the  FAAs  decision  to  return 
to  the  120-mile  spacing  pattern,  this 
diamond  shape  pattern  suggestion  has 
been  rendered  moot  at  the  present  time. 
However,  as  the  number  of  flights  over 
the  Atlantic  steadily  increase,  the  FAA 
may  be  forced  once  again  to  pive  this 
proposal  their  serious  consideration. 

We  all  share  a  desire  for  safety  which 
demands  that  we  give  these  develop- 
ments our  close  attention.  The  public 
must  be  thoroughly  informed  in  this 
matter. 

Our  prime  objective  must  be  to  prevent 
them  from  being  cast  in  a  shadow  of  in- 
security, with  their  confidence  in  our  air 
system  impaired 

At  least  m  the  interim,  continuation 
of  the  old  pattern  eliminates  safety 
doubts,  all  doubts  as  to  course  of  action 
must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  safety. 


FEDERAL  DISASTER  RELIEF 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
Both  the  FAA  and  the  Airline  Pilots     previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
.\s,«ociation  claim  the  .sole  issue  in  the 
dispute  over  the  reduced  lateral  separa- 


tor; procedures,  is  the  question  of  the 
safety  margin  produced  by  the  reduced 
airlanes  nf  traffic. 

The  Pilots  Association  has  attacked 
Project  .^ccordion  as  being  basically  un- 
reliable They  maintain  thai:  Fir.st,  the 
rompiled  data  was  taken  from  naviga- 
tional log  books  and  was  not  always  con- 
sistent with  radar  sightings  taken  from 
the  t round.  Second,  the  crews  were 
awarr  that  their  reports  were  to  be 
analyzed  hence  causing  optimistic  pvalu- 
aUons;  and  third,  that  not  all  airlines 
and  no  military  flights  were  studied 

The  Pilots  Association,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  own  study,  concluded 
that  thp  25-percent  reduction  in  the 
width  of  the  airlanes  "retnoves  the  safety 
cushion  and  that  there  is  considerable 
evldencr  that  it  will  appreciably  increase 
the  possibilities  of  midair  collisions.'" 

Mr  Si)eaker,  the  technical  statistics 
presented  by  both  sides  in   this  contro 


man  from  Indiana  IMr.  RousHJ  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hoiu'. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  my 
deep  concern  about  a  critical  problem 
which  has  not  been  corrected  by  Federal 
legislation.  This  is  the  problem  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  and  the  availability 
of  that  relief  to  areas  of  the  United 
States  designated  as  major  disaster  areas 
by  the  President 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana for  having  taken  this  special  order 
U)  enable  us  to  address  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  with  reference  to  this  most 
pressing  problem  that  affects  our  own 
State  of  Indiana  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

I  remember  very  well  the  Palm  Sunday 
toniado  that  struck  the  State  of  Indiana 


versy  have  become  the  foundation  upon  particularly  because  it  hit  the  northern 
«hich  both  the  FAA  and  Airline  Pilots  part  of  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor 
Association  support  their  position  on  the     t«  represent     Indeed,  the  tornado  was  so 


q'jestion  of  assurance  of  safety -to  the 
public  Oix-n  hearings  before  the  FAA 
on  this  matter  began  on  April  18.  1966, 
and  ended  on  June  10.  1966.  The  result 
of  the  hearings  was  the  reinstatement 
of  the  120  nautical  mile  spacing  pattern. 
The  FAA  announced  that  the  return  to 
120  miles  was  prompted  by  technical  rea- 
sons and  that  their  ruling  could  be 
changed  any  time  In  the  near  future. 


damaging  in  It*  effect  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  himself,  together 
with  a  number  of  officials  from  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Grovemment,  as 
well  as  Members  of  Congress  from  our 
own  State  of  Indiana  and  other  States 
which  were  daxnaged  by  the  tornado,  all 
p)ersonally  visited  the  area. 

Mr.  ROUSH.     I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 


this  very  important  problem. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  natura:  dis- 
asters show  no  preference  for  certain 
parts  of  our  Nation.  Statistics  indicate 
that  since  January  1,  1964.  over  55  re- 
gions in  the  country  have  been  declared 
"national  disaster  areas"  by  the  Presi- 
dent This  can  be  translated  into  a  total 
of  207  different  congressional  districts 
which  have  suffered  from  severe  weather 
conditions. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH     I  >ieid  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  some  specific  examples  that  would 
make  more  concrete  some  of  the  im- 
pressive statistics  that  he  has  just  cited? 

Mr.  ROUSH  Let  me  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  dis- 
aster damage:  March  17  1964.  .severe 
flooding  in  the  1st  District,  Vermont; 
March  24,  1964.  severe  storms  and  flood- 
ing 2d  District,  Arkansas:  April  22.  1965 
floodine  in  5th  District.  Iowa:  Septem- 
ber 10,  1965,  Hurricane  Betsy,  7th  Dis- 
trict, Louisiana:  December  7,  1965.  heavy 
rains  and  flooding.  33d  District.  Califor- 
nia: April  14.  1965,  tornadoes  and  severe 
storms,  13th  District,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Spefiker,  these  are  only  a  few  ex- 
amples of  maior  disasters,  declared  since 
1964  and  I  respectfully  request  permis- 
sion to  in.sert  the  entire  "ast  into  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  assurance,  that 
the  remaining  congre^<=ional  districts  will 
escape  a  natural  disaster  m  the  future 
and,  indeed,  disasters  m  all  435  congres- 
sional districts  are  within  the  realm  of 
possibility 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  like  to  note 
at  this  point  that  the  problem  to  which 
we  are  addressing  ourselves  is  that  we 
in  this  Congress  should  not  simply  be  put 
in  the  position  of  voting  legislation  to 
meet  the  need.s  of  each  national  disaster 
as  it  is  declared  In  other  words,  the 
question  is  how  we  can  update  our  en- 
tire Federal  disaster  relief  program. 
Widespread  concern  for  needed  revision 
of  present  progi^ams  i.'^  indicated  by  the 
larce  number  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
introduced  legislation  on  Federal  disaster 
relief.  Thirty-five  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  .submitted  bills 

In  the  case  of  Indiana,  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  .  Mr.  RoushI,  and  I  have  both 
endeavored  to  take  a  long-range  view  of 
the  problem  and  have,  therefore,  intro- 
duced bills  which  would  authorize  an  om- 
nibus disaster  relief  plan  on  a  perma- 
nent ba.";!?  for  the  Nation  as  distin- 
guished from  ad  hoc  special  bills. 

Mr.  ROUSH  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect We  are  taking  this  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  for  our  colleagues  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  omnibus  disaster 
relief  bill  It  is  our  purpose  here  today 
to  show  how  b:^  such  as  S  1861.  origi- 
nally introduced  by  Indiana's  junior 
Senator  Birch  Bayh,  and  casponsored  by 
40  other  Senators,  H.R.  11027.  submitted 
bv  our  esteemed  Democratic  "Whip  ^Mr 
BoGGsl  :  H  R  9885.  sponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Aftairs  Committee  fMr.  Aspi- 
NALLl  and  our  respective  bills,  H.R   7964 

•Mr.  RousHi  and  H.R   8069  [Mr.  Brade- 
MAsl  would  greatly  improve  the  system 

of  aid  for  disaster  victims. 
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These  bills  are  now  pending  in  the 
Public  Worlcs  Committee.  In  order  to 
avoid  lislng  all  the  numbers  assigned  to 
this  omnibus  disaster  relief  bill,  we  will 
be  discussing  provisions  Included  in  S. 
1861  as  It  was  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  submitted  to  the  House  on 
July  26  of  1965  Specifically,  we  want 
to  explain  what  Is  new  in  the  disaster 
relief  authorization  of  S.  1861. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  wish  to  stress  the 
Importance  of  the  gentleman's  point  that 
this  is  an  omnibus  bill.  The  frequent 
natural  di-sasters  of  the  past  2  years 
have  clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  disaster 
relief.  These  natural  disasters  have 
largely  been  met  by  stopgap  measures, 
created  either  by  Executive  order  or 
piecemeal  emergency  legislation.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  very  pressing  need  for 
some  kind  of  permanent  eoverrunenul 
machinery  for  aiding  the  victims  of 
disasters. 

I  might  say  in  thl.s  connection  legis- 
lation is  particularly  needed  for  aid  to 
private  individuals  as  distinguished 
from  public  or  governmental  units. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  section  2  of 
S.  1861  would  authoriae  standby  au- 
thority for  Federal  aid  to  national  dis- 
aster areas.  This  authority  would  be 
automatically  activited  as  soon  as  the 
President  designated  any  part  of  the 
country  a  major  disaster  area. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  of 
the  provisions  of  S  1861  would  go  into 
effect  only  after  the  President  had  made 
such  a  designation  At  present  the  basis 
of  Federal  disaster  relief  programs  is 
Public  Law  875,  which  has  proven  to 
be  wholly  inadequate 

This  has  been  made  clear  by  the  fact 
that  special  legislation  must  still  be  in- 
troduced each  time  disaster  strikes  a 
particular  part  of  the  Nation.  Taking 
such  a  limited  bill  through  the  legislative 
process  does,  of  course,  create  a  very 
serious  time  lag  in  making  aid  available. 
All  too  often,  as  with  justice,  disaster 
aid  delayed  is  dtsaster  >«<ld  denied. 

Furthermore,  the.s^  sf>eclal  bills  are 
restricted  to  one  particular  disaster  in 
one  particular  area  No  provisions  are 
made  In  case  disaster  should  strike  In 
the  same  area  again  or  in  another  area 
of  the  country 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  I 
should  like  now  to  join  my  colleague  in 
explaining  some  of  the  major  features 
of  S   1861 

First,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  sec- 
tion 3 

The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  individuals,  groups,  or  busi- 
nesses, having  loans  made  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Under 
the  proposed  bill,  the  relief  would  be  pro- 
vided through  refinancing  or  readjust- 
ment of  principal  and  Interest  pajrment 
schedules,  and  extensions  of  maturity 
dates  to  allow  relief  for  the  economic 
sufferings  of  extreme  financial  hard- 
.shlp  which  would  result  from  Impair- 
ment of  economic  feasibility  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  relief-     My  colleague  and 


I  would   now  like  to  explain  the  pur- 
poses of  the  various  sections. 

Mr  ROUSH.  Section  3ia>  oj  S  1861 
would  authorize  readjustments  tn  the  In- 
dividual loans  granted  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  The  REA 
wotild  be  able  to  readjust  loans  by  ex- 
tending the  maturity  date  'not  beyond 
40  years  from  the  dates  of  such  loans" 

In  addition,  S.  1861,  under  section 
3ia)  would  add  authority  for  the  REA 
to  make  loan  adjustments  when  the 
"economic  feasibility"  of  a  system  that 
Is  financed  by  REA  is  damaged  For 
example,  although  the  basic  physical  fa- 
cilities of  a  farm  co-op  organization 
might  not  be  damaged  by  a  tornado,  the 
property  of  co-op  customers  might  be 
destroyed.  Therefore,  although  the  co- 
op itself  might  escape  physical  damage, 
its  ability  to  repay  an  REA  loan  would 
be  greatly  decreased,  and.  under  the 
present  legislation,  it  could  not  secure 
a  loan  readjustment.  Under  section 
3<a' .  however,  the  co-op  would  be  able  to 
secure  a  loan  readjustment  becau.se  its 
capacity  for  economic  growth  had  been 
damaged 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  reltera.te  that  a 
compari.son  of  the  authority  granted  to 
REA  in  S.  1861  with  authority  presently 
granted  Indicates  two  important 
changes^  First.  REA  can  presently  ex- 
tend loan  maturity  only  to  30  years. 
S.  1861.  section  3' a'  would  Increase  this 
time  limit  to  40  years.  Secondly,  the 
provision  for  loan  readjustment  In  case 
of  damage  to  the  economic  feasibility  of 
a  svstem.  gives  entirely  riew  authority  to 
REA. 

Mr,  BRADEMAS.  The  next  Federal 
agency  which  would  receive  new  author- 
ity under  S.  1861  is  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Department. 
In  section  3ib'  of  S.  1861.  the  HHPA  is 
authorized  to  refinance  loans  held  by  in- 
dividuals affected  by  a  major  disaster 
At  present.  HHFA  can  refinance  loans  to 
individuals  after  disasters  strike  How- 
ever, HHFA  cannot  currently  grant  a 
moratorium:  that  Is.  a  suspension  of  pay- 
ment on  such  loans.  Under  S.  1861.  sec- 
tion 3<bi.  the  HHFA  could  extend  the 
maturity  of  the  loans  from  30  to  40  years, 
and  declare  moratoriums  of  up  to  5  years, 
S.  1861.  section  3'C)  would  authorize 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  refinance 
loans  by  granting  new  authority  with 
regard  to  loan  conditions.  At  present, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  cannot 
grant  a  moratorium  on  loan  repayments. 
But  in  section  3'c>.  of  S.  1861.  a  mora- 
torium of  up  to  5  years  could  be  granted 
"to  avoid  severe  financial  hardship " 
Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  regulations  such 
as  reducing  the  refinancing  rate  to  not 
lower  than  3  percent  per  annum,  and 
providing  a  maturity  of  up  to  10  years  are 
specified  rather  than  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  agency. 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  very 
often  some  of  the  agencies  do  feel  they 
have  authority  to  make  some  of  these 
modifications  of  loans,  but  their  latitude 
Is  so  great  in  determining  after  each 
disaster  whether  or  not  indinduals 
qualify  for  such  loans,  that  It  Is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  authors  of  this  bill  that  the 


rules  and  regulations  should  be  more 
clearly  spelled  out  in  advance. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  would  like  also  to  say 
that  the  conditions  for  refinancing  loans 
which  would  be  authorised  in  sectiong  ' 
3(a>.  3<b).  and3(ci  of  8.  1861  are  appli- 
cable for  those  Individuals  who  have 
taken  a  loan  with  a  Government  agency 
before  they  suffer  property  loss  durin^a 
disaster.  Refinancing  such  loans  after 
a  disaster  is  important  because  individ- 
uals find  themselves  burdened  with  great 
debts  in  addition  to  those  they  already 
have. 

The  other  parts  of  section  3  of  S.  1861 
are  designed  to  make  loans  available  to 
individuals  only  after  they  suffer  prop- 
erty damage  and  hardship  due  to  a  "nat- 
ural disaster."  Two  agencies  are  in- 
volved in  this  aspect  of  loan  programs. 
They  are  the  Small  Busines.s  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. Both  sections  3(d'  and  3'ei 
carry  the  important  stipulation  that 
loans  can  be  granted  "without  regard 
to  whether  required  financial  assist- 
ance is  otherwise  available  from  private 
sources."  This  means  that  a  person 
does  not  have  to  prove  to  the  agency  that 
he  inii;ht  be  a  poor  credit  risk  for  private 
financing.  The  agencies  claim  that  they 
often  waive  this  requirement  even  now 
But  S.  1861  would  spell  out  this  waiver 
to  protect  the  individual. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleague  would  care  to 
comment  on  the  SBA  loan  provision? 

Mr  BRADEMAS,  Yes  Tlie  Small 
Business  Administration,  under  section 
S'd'  of  S,  1861  would  be  authorized  to 
make  loans  under  this  program  of  up  to 
S30.000  for  a  homeowner  or  $100,000  ui 
the  case  of  a  business  concern. 

Mr.  ROUSH.    I  thank  my  colleague 

Section  3<e)  of  S.  1861  would  authorize  . 
a  new  provision  wherein  farmers  could 
obtain  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration an  emergency  loan  of  up  to 
$30,000  to  repair  farm  h.omes  or  damaged 
buildings.  This  is  a  new  authority  for 
FHA.  It  is  necessary  because  of  past 
experience  of  farmers  who  were  caught 
in  a  disaster  area.  After  the  April  1965 
tornadoes  in  Indiana,  many  Hoosier 
farmers  applying  for  FHA  disaster  loans 
found  they  were  ineligible  for  such  loaiu 
unless  they  could  demonstrate  that  their 
credit  needs  could  not  be  met  by  another 
type  of  FHA  Han' or  a  private  loan 
Many  families  were  forced  to  take  pri- 
vate loans  at  interest  rates  as  high  a^ 
5  percent  to  rebuild  their  facilities  All 
too  often,  no  aid  has  been  available  to 
individual  homeowners  and  small  farm- 
ers who  lose  everything  except  their  debts 
In  such  a  disaster.  S.  1861  would  remedy 
this  injustice 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  I 
should  now  like  to  comment  on  section 
4  of  the  bill,  which  provides  grants  to 
States  for  assisunce  to  homeowners  and 
businesses. 

Section  4  of  S  .1861  introduces  a  ne* 
approach  to  disaster  relief  aid  It  es- 
tablishes a  program  by  which  the  Pedera^ 
Government,  the  State  government,  and 
the  individual  homeowner  or  business 
owner  all  share  the  costs  of  restoring  or 
replacing  real  property  destroyed  or 
damaged  in  a  natural  disaster  Under 
this  cost  sharing  plan,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  up  to  50  percent  of  tn« 
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fosi  and  the  SUte  government  and^the 
individual  each  contribute  25  percent. 

There  are  two  steps  to  establishing 
this  grant  program.  Section  4- B ) '  1)  au- 
thorizes the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning to  make  grants  to  any  State  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
mst  ot  developing  a  State  program  of 
Ssaster  relief.  A  ceiling  of  $250,000  is 
srt  on  the  Federal  contribution  for  the 
developing  of  such  a  program  in  any  one 
SUte  Then,  section  4<BM2i  author- 
wes  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
to  make  grants  to  any  State,  on  the  basis 
of  an  approved  State  plan,  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
Carrying  out  such  a  plan.  No  ceiling  is 
set  upon  the  Federal  contribution  for 
carrNine  out  such  plans. 

U  IS  quite  possible  that  some  States 
will  not  develop  approved  disaster  plans 
before  a  disaster  strikes.  Under  the  pro- 
vLsion.s  of  .section  4.  however,  a  State  is 
still  eligible  to  participate  m  the  grant 
program  if  it  develops  such  a  plan  at  any 
time  during  the  period  that  a  disaster 
1.  declared.  It  should  be  noted  that 
such  declarations  are  frequently  ex- 
tended by  the  President  beyond  the  nor- 
mal l -year  limit. 

Individual  homeowners  and  owners  oi 
business  concerns  must  have  real  prop- 
erty damage  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  their  property  or  in  excess 
of  $100  to  qualify  for  a  grant  They 
must  agree  to  match  the  25-percent  State 
contribution  as  well.  The  maximum 
amount  of  loss  to  be  covered  by  such 
grants  is  set  by  section  4i  C  >  1 4  •  of  S.  1861 
at  $30,000  in  the  case  of  a  homeowner 
and  $100,000  in  the  case  of  a  business 
concern. 

Section  4' El  .sets  limitations  on  eligi- 
bility for  receiving  grants.  No  grant 
may  be  made  for  any  less  for  which  pri- 
vate insurance  is  available  and  collectible 
in  a  State  at  reasonable  rates,  -CoUec- 
Uble'  IS  used  to  describe  the  insurance 
benefits  because  in  a  disaster  aiea  fre- 
quently a  small  insurance  company  is 
unable  to  meet  the  many  claims  upon  it. 
In  such  a  case,  insurance  is  available 
at  rea.<..inable  rates,  but  is  not  'collecti- 
ble," Such  a  homeowner  or  bu.sinessman 
could  still  qualify  for  a  grant  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Section    4iE'    also    provides    that    no 
grant  shall  be  made  to  any  public  agency 
or  organization  for  property  losses.    Fur- 
ther, no  grant  may  be  made  for  any  loss 
in  a  State  which  does  not  have  approved 
flood-plain  zoning  controls  or  other  sim- 
ilar    preventive      measures      in      force. 
"Flood-plain  zoning  controls"  is  a  general 
term  applied  to  the  full  range  of  codes. 
ordinances,   and   other   regulations   de- 
signed to  control  land  use  and  construc- 
tion   within    channel    and    flood-plain 
areas.     The    term   encompasses   zoning 
ordinances,       subdivision       regulations, 
buildniL   and  housing  codes,  encroach- 
ment hne   statutes,   open   area    regula- 
tion, and  other  similar  methods  of  con- 
trol affecting  the  use  and  development  of 
such  area,    S,  1861  would  thus  have  the 
desirable  feature  of  encouraging  States 
to  minimize   future   disaster   losses    by 
adoptme  such  preventive  measures.    For 
example,  in  the  special  Alaskan  relief  bill, 
measures  had  to  be  included  to  prevent 
the  reconstruction  of  improvements  in 


areas  obviously  subject  to  further  sliding 
and  earthquake  damage. 

The  cost  sharing  plan  is  a  venture  in 
•creative  federalism"  for  it  is  up  to  the 
States  to  develop  and  administer  com- 
prehensive disaster  relief  programs.  It 
is  not  simply  a  Federal  handout  but  a 
program  for  emergency  relief  through 
which  the  cost  of  disaster  is  shared  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  State  gov- 
ernment, and  the  individual. 

Mr.  ROUSH  Another  very  important 
section  of  the  bill  deals  with  shelter  for 
disaster  victims.     This  is  section  5. 

Bv  this  provision  of  the  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  is  authorized  to  pro\-ide  dwell- 
ing accommodations  for  any  individual 
or  family.  These  accommodations  may 
be  acquired  by  lease  or  by  purchase  of 
real  estate  if  necessary.  Rents  may  be 
adju.sted  for  up  to  12  months.  In  no 
ca-se  will  an  individual  pay  more  than  25 
percent  of  his  monthly  Income  for  rent. 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  bill  deals  with  FHA-insured 
disaster  loans. 

This  section  amends  the  National 
Housing  Act  so  that  disaster  victims 
qualify  for  the  same  assistance  now 
available  to  low  and  moderate  Income 
families  and  to  those  families  displaced 
from  urban  renewal  areas  as  a  result  of 
governmental  action. 

Mr,  ROUSH  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
section  again  dealing  with  problems  of 
the  farmer  is  section  7. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  au- 
thorize grants,  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  farmers  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  debris^  restoring 
land  to  cultivation,  or  restoring  livestock 
destroyed  in  a  disaster  The  grants  are 
not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  loss  with 
a  maximum  of  $10,000  allowed  in  the 
case  of  any  farmer.  The  experience  of 
the  Indiana  farmers  last  spring  demon- 
strates the  great  need  for  more  adequate 
farm  rehabilitation  programs.  At  the 
present  time  grants  for  private  property 
damages  are  available"  only  for  clearing 
debris  which  constitutes  a  "public  health 
hazard."  In  Indiana,  this  meant  that 
the  farmers  were  left  with  the  difficult 
burden  of  rebuilding  fences,  clearing 
their  fields  of  debris,  and  replacing  live- 
stock damaged  by  the  tornadoes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  bill  deals  with  disaster 
waniings. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary' 
of  Defense  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  ci\il 
defense  communications  system  for 
warning  local  communities  endangered 
by  Imminent  natural  disasters.  Al- 
though some  States  now  have  a  working 
re'.ationsh*p  with  civil  defense  officials, 
this  section  provides  official  authoriza- 
tion to  develop  a  uniform  and  readily 
understood  warning  system. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  9 
deals  with  assistance  to  unincorporated 
communities.  I  believe  there  are  many 
States  which  have  small  communities 
which  for  one  reason  or  another  have  not 
incorporated. 

S  1861  would  also  amend  the  Federal 
Disaster  Act  to  make  such  unincorpo- 
rated communities  eligible  for  assist- 
ance.    Currently,  only    "public   bodies ' 


come  under  that  act.  S,  1861  would  en- 
able public  or  quasi-public  groups  to 
qualify  for  loans  or  50-percent  grants  for 
the  development  of  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems and  other  such  facilities 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  a  word  about  section  10  of 
the  bill,  which  has  to  do  with  elementary' 
and  secondary  school  assistance  m  dis- 
aster areas. 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced, there  was  a  need  for  legislation 
in  this  area.  It  has  taken  so  long  to  take 
action  on  this  bill,  however,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  have  in  the 
meantime  been  included  m  another  bill 
which  was  enacted  into  Public  Law  89- 
313,  There  is  no  reason,  then,  to  in- 
clude this  section  in  the  filial  bill 

Now.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  want  to  address 
myself  to  a  very  mipcrtant  portion  of 
this  bill,  sections  11  and  13'b'.  which 
deal  with  highway  assistance  m  dis- 
aster areas. 

S    1861   would  bring  needed  changes 
to  the  existing  arrangements  for  Federal 
disaster    relief    to  liiphways    and    other 
public  works     Section  11  would  increase 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  repair 
or  recoristruction  of   Federal-aid   high- 
ways damaged  in  a  disaster.     In  the  12 
We,stern  States  and  Alaska,  the  Federal 
share   of   damage   costs   to   Federal-aid 
highways    is    detei-mined    by    a    sliding 
scale,  that  is.  by  a  variable  rate  based 
on  the  area  of  non- taxable  Indian  lands 
and  certain  federally  owned  lands  within 
the  State.     In  the  remaining  37  States, 
the  Federal  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
disaster  repair  is  50  percent.     The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  authorized  to 
provide  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  dis- 
aster repairs  only  in  the  case  of  damage 
to  forest  highways,  forest   development 
roads  and  trails,  park  roads  and  trails, 
and  Indian  reservation  roads.    In  many 
disasters,  such  as  the  eastern  Colorado 
floods    of    last    spring.    Federal.    State, 
county  and   local   roads  have  been  de- 
stroyed or   damaged      The   revenue   of 
many    communities    has    been    severely 
taxed  to  repair  the  highways  for  which 
they  have  full  local  responsiblhty.     Be- 
cause of  these  obligations,  it   has  been 
extremely  difflcult  for  these  communi- 
ties to  then  meet  their  mat-ching  share 
of  the  cost  or  reconstruction  of  Federal- 
aid   highways.     S.    1861    would   help   to 
alleviate  this  burden. 

This  section  also  specifies  th^t  funds 
allocated  in  this  section  are  to  come  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  US  Treasur>-. 
and  are  not  to  exceed  $50  million  a  year 
This  meaI^s  that  disaster  funds  are  not 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  highway  trust 
fund,  as  has  happened  in  the  past.  No 
longer  will  disaster  relief  deplete  the 
source  for  new  highway  construction. 

In  section  13<Bi .  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  further  authorized  to  contribute 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessar%-  to  repair, 
restore,  or  reconstruct  any  public  roads 
or  bridges  which  are  not  qualified  to 
receive  aid  under  existing  programs,  that 
is.  those  which  are  not  Federal -aid  high- 
ways. The  Director  of  the  OEP  may  au- 
thorize expenditures  of  up  to  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  repairs.  This  pro- 
vision will  enable  those  communities 
devastated  by  disasters  to  repair  those 
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iocal  roads  and  bridges  which  are  not 
federally  aided 

Mr  ROUSH  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  comment  very  briefly  upon  au- 
thorizations for  public  works  expendi- 
tures. 

Funds  are  authori7,ed  in  this  section  to 
repair,  restore  and  reconstruct  any  proj- 
ect complete  or  under  construction  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation, 
reclamation,  public  power,  sewage  treat- 
ment, water  treatment,  watershed  de- 
velopment or  airport  construction  which 
has  been  damaged  as  the  result  of  a 
major  disaster,  and  which  has  been  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  act  of  Congress 

Now  that  we  have  covered  the  major 
provision  of  S  1861.  we  want  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  making  relief 
Immediately  available  to  disaster  victims 
Although  no  one  expects  to  have  a  major 
disaster  occur  in  his  own  district,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  that  possibility 

And.  I  might  say  when  one  does  occur 
in  your  district  you  are  shocked  by  it. 
You  immediately  seek  ways  and  means  of 
relieving  the  dlstres.'^  of  those  people 
who  are  affected 

Since  October  of  1965  alone,  there 
have  been  nine  major  disaster  areas 
designated  by  the  President  in  .such 
States  a.s  California.  Georgia,  Minnesota. 
North  Oakota  Arizpna.  Texas,  and  most 
recently.  Kansas  Each  area  soon  real- 
ized that  additional  legislation  was 
needed  to  bring  in  enough  assistance 
Unfortunately  this  meant  that  each  time 
it  was  necessary  to  study  past  legislation, 
formulate  a  new  bill,  hold  special  hear- 
ings, and  bring  the  bill  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  Colorado  (Mr.  AspinallI, 
testified  before  the  P\iblic  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  that  by  using  such 
special  legislation  as  a  model  in  formulat- 
ing an  omnibus  disa.ster  bill,  "we  can 
eliminate  the  time-consuming  need  for 
individual  action  each  time  a  disaster 
occurs." 

A  permanent  plan,  applicable  when- 
ever a  disaster  area  is  declared,  would 
make  relief  immediately  available. 


^  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roush  1 
has  suggested  in  his  remarks,  in  the  past 
there  have  been  long  delays  between  the 
time  disaster  struck  and  relief  became 
available.  Mr  E.  Lee  Feller,  president 
of  Alliance  Associates  and  resident  of 
Coldwater.  Mich.,  reported  last  October 
to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control: 

Desplt«  the  expressions  of  sympathy  o! 
President  Johnson  and  the  declaration  of  the 
are.i  as  a  disaster  area,  very  little  practical 
relief  actually  has  yet  been  received  by  In- 
dividual victims  of  this  disaster.  Con- 
siderable county  debris  clearance  *-as  finally 
done  by  the  OEP  after  almost  3  months  de- 
lay, and  then  only  after  considerable  con- 
gressional   Intercession 

This  IS  the  very  situation  we  seek  to 
avoid  in  S. 1861 

I  might  add  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  California.  Congressman 
Harold  Johnson,  said  that  after  Cali- 
fornia had  suffered  severe  storms  aud 
flooding  in  December  1964,  it  took  from 
January  4  until  late  in  June  of  1965  to 
pass  needed  additional  leci.slation 
When  a  person's  entire  home  or  business 
has  been  destroyed,  clearly  such  a«lays 
become  unbearable. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
my  colleague  will  join  with  me  in  em- 
phasizing that  this  bill  is  not  a  general 
extension  of  Federal  aid  to  States  or 
Individuals.  Rather,  S.  1861  authorizes 
assistance  which  becomes  available  only 
on  designation  by  the  President  of  a 
major  disaster  area.  When  a  tornado  or 
flood  devastates  a  community,  no  one 
wants  to  wait  months  for  critically  need- 
ed legislation,  And  often,  in  the  rush, 
such  legislation  is  too  hastily  formu- 
lated or  applies  only  on  a  short-term 
basis.  S.  1861  would  make  Federal  dis- 
aster relief  available  immediately  and  to 
those  who  suffer  most.  It  allows  for  ex- 
tensive "creative  federalism"  under  the 
grant  or  cost-sharing  programs.  It  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  construct  the  most 
effective  program  of  emergency  relief  by 
planning  now  for  the  entire  Nation  rath- 


er than  having  to  rush  through  a  hastily 
written  law  for  a  particular  area. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  observe  tiiat 
the  frustration  caused  by  lengthy  pro- 
traction of  the  legislative  process  is  dem- 
onstrated by  S.  1861  itself.  When  it  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  in  the  spring 
of  1965,  sponsors  felt  a  "retroactive" 
clause  would  not  be  necessarj'.  How- 
ever, over  a  year  has  passed,  and  al- 
though the  President  can  extend  ttie 
length  of  time  an  area  is  cor\sidered  a 
"disaster"  area,  we  feel  that  a  retroac- 
tive section  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
bill  Specifically,  the  bill,  we  suggest, 
should  apply  retroactively  to  October  3! 
1964.  the  last  legislative  day  of  the  88th 
Consress,  This  date  was  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  order  to 
cover  the  period  from  that  date  until 
the  start  of  the  present  89th  Congress 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI.  for  Joining  in 
discassion  of  this  very  important  legis- 
lation. His  interest  in  the  legislation 
has  been  constant  since  the  time  of  the 
devastating  tornadoes  in  Indiana  I  am 
very  grateful  for  his  contribution  to  the 
legislation  and  to  the  effect  tliat  this  con- 
tribution has  had  and  will  have  on  our 
districts 

We  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  real- 
ize the  importance  of  this  bill,  will  real- 
ize how  many  people  It  may  affect  in  the 
future,  as  it  could  have  helped  in  recent 
months,  and  will  realize  the  need  to 
bring  such  disaster  relief  legislation  into 
effect  as  soon  as  po.sslble. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  express  my  own  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr 
Roush  1  and  to  voice  the  gratitude  of 
the  citizens  of  my  area  who  have  suf- 
fered from  the  disaster  that  afflicted 
northern  Indiana. 

We  want  to  make  very  clear  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  that  we  are  all 
grateful  for  the  splendid  leadership  that 
he  has  shown  In  urging  .speedy  legisla- 
tive action  on  this  very  important 
measure. 


Xntural  disasters  declared  by  the  President,  Mar.  17,  li/t!^,  to  June  S9,  l'M6 
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tract  (leclar*- 
No.   I      tion 
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IM 
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Mar.    17 


.do. 


-.(Jo 

Mv.  20 


\m      Mar     .'4 


Type 


Severe  Nrr.mis  in<!  HdotliriK 

do 


8Ut« 


FkMding 

Seyere  Morms  nv.i  tliHuling. 

.  .do 


1«7 


.do. 


.do. 


Indiana... 
Kentucky. 


Vermont 

We«t  Vlrrlnb. 

ArkaiL-^iCK 

Ohio... 


Congres- 
sional 
districts 


7th. 

8th. 

9th. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Sth. 

eth. 

7th. 

1st. 

1st. 

4tb. 

1st. 

2d. 

Sd. 

4th. 

1st. 

2d 

3d. 

4tb. 

5tb. 

6th. 
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Sth. 

9th 

lUth 

11th 
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Con- 
tract 
No. 
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16S 
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171 
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Date  of 
declara- 
tloa 
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Mar.  24 


Mar.  28 
Apr.  1 
May  M 
June  8 
June    9 


173     July      8 
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July    20 
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districts 


Severe  vt,.rni^  iiri-l  diXKlin^' 
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Eariluj.iHkf 

S*'isinio  .^-a  wav^s...... 

Drought.. 

do     .  

Excessive  rainfall  and  flofjdlng 

Sevi'H'  stipmi."  and  flfKxIlng. . . 


.do. 


Alaska.    

Caliirnis  ... 
I'llcrtn  Kioo_. 
Virgin  Islands 
Montana 

.Mt.<>snnri 


N'ei'niskii- 


Utb. 

I4tb. 

IHti. 

16ttw 

17th. 

18th. 

19th. 

nth. 

31lt. 

23d. 

23d. 

AtUrpr 

1st. 


1st. 

2d. 

4Ui. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

Kb. 

9th. 

lOtb. 

1st 

2d. 

3d. 
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Natural  disa-siers  declared  by  the  President, 


Mar    17.  IHH^.  to  June  29,  1966 — Continued 
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tm 

175    Sept.    8 


\li 
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irsi 
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in 

IBS 
1(3 


184 
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6ept.  10 


..do..... 

Oct.     3 


Tvi 


Hurrlranc  (loo. 


\\ilTTKa.nv  Uora. 


....'do 

Iturricano  Hilda. 


State 


Florida. 


.do. 


Oct.    13     Severt-  storms  ainl  Hooding. 


Nov.  4 
Dec.  10 

Dec.  18 
Dec.  24 


.do. 


Dec.  29 


19« 
Jan.    18 


Flooding 

Typhoon  Loolae. 


Severe  winter  storm - 

Severe  storms,  heavy  rains  and 
flooding. 


.do. 


.do. 


18*     Kvr     11 


If*     .\pr     14 


.do. 


.do. 


Storm-;  aiv!  flofuling.. 


Oeorgla... 
Louisiana. 


North  Carolina. 


Qeorgia 

Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific. 

Montana 

Callfomla 


/ 
Oregon. 


Washington. 


Idaho. 


Nevada 

Minnesota. 


IM 


Itl 


.do. 


.do. 


IK      .^ir    21 


Toniu'li"'^  Hti'i  ^'vrrr  storms. 


.do 


.do. 


Indiana. 


Michigan. 


Ohio. 


-do. 


m 


Apr.  22 


IM  ;  Apr  24 


Flood  mn. 


Tornadof-s,  s*"-'rt  storms  and 
flo<xlIrip 


Wisconsin. 


Iowa. 


Illinois. 


IM    May   10     FIwUiik  . . 
iw     May   11      EftrthquaJte. 


ir 
i« 


May   26 
Jnne  14 


Flooding, 
do. 


196     June   lb  i  Tornadoes  and  "flo'-vime. 


North  Dakota. 
Washington — 


SoaUi  Dakota.. 

Mtaaoori 

Texas 


W  ...do.. 


.|  Tornadoes,  severe  storms  and 
!      flooding. 


(^olorado. 


Congres- 
sional 
districu 


3d. 

4tb. 

Sth. 

6th. 

7th. 

lltb. 

ad. 

Sth. 

Sth. 

9th. 

11th. 

1st. 

ad. 

1st. 

2d. 

Sd. 

6th. 

1st. 

ad. 

3d. 

4th. 

10th. 

nth. 

9th. 


2d. 
Itt. 

ad. 

3d. 
4th. 
IStb. 
1st. 

ad. 

3d. 

4th. 

3d. 

4th. 

Sth. 

6th. 

1st. 


Ut. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Sth. 

6tta. 

7th. 

Sth. 

2d. 

3d. 

Uh. 

Sth. 

6tb. 

2d. 

Sd. 

4tb. 

Sth. 

7th. 

Sth. 

ttb. 

Sth. 

6th. 

Stb. 

9th. 

13th. 

14tb. 

IStb. 

20th. 

21st. 

22d. 

23d. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

6tb. 

7tb. 

9th. 

10th. 

Ut. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Sth. 

6th. 

7lh. 

121h. 

l«th. 

19th. 

aoth. 

1st. 

iBt. 

ad. 
Sd. 
•tta. 
7tb. 

ad. 

9th. 

Sd. 

6th. 

16th. 

19th. 

Ist. 

ad. 

Sd. 
4th. 


C<Hl- 

tract 

No. 


aoi 

202 

203 
204 


Date  of 
declara- 
tion 


tass 

June  23 


July     1 
July   27 

Aug.  18 


Type 


Flooding 

Severe  storms  and  ft'wimg 

::.Ao 

Water  shortage 


aos 


-do. 


Stete 


206 


a07 
208 


209 

210 
211 


.do. 


...do..... 

Sept.  10 


Sept.  14 

Sept.  2S 
Dec.     7 


laee 


.do. 


.do. 


New  Jersey. 


Pf!nn.>-y'vsr.i8 


.do. 


Hurricane  Betsy. 


-do. 


do. 


Delsvrare. 

Louisiana - 


Florida. 


M^STppL. 


Heavy  ram.'  and  fltH.ding ralifornia 


212  '  Jan.    22     Severe  storms  and  flooding.. 

213  Feb.   10  1  Typhoon 

214  Mar.   14      Floo<ljiig 
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MAURICE  SALTZMAN  WINS  NA- 
TIONAL HUMAN  RELATIONS 
AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  PkighanJ  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
conferred  its  National  Human  Relations 
Award  on  Maurice  Saltzman  at  a  memo- 
rable ceremony  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on 
June  20,  1966  Mr  SalUman.  a  native 
of  Cleveland,  has  become  one  of  its  most 
famous  sons.  Over  2.000  leading  citizens 
of  Cleveland,  of  Ohio,  and  of  the  Nation 
gathered  to  pay  him  a  well  deserved 
tribute.  ^,       ,      . 

Thomas  Vail,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  served  as  toastmaster  and 
presented  an  impressive  array  of  speak- 
ers, including  Dr.  Sterling  W.  Brown, 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  and  Gov.  George 
W.  Romney. 

Among  those  participating  in  the 
award  dinner  were  prominent  leaders  of 
religious  life  In  Ohio.  Most  Rev.  Clarence 
O  Issenmann,  coadjutor  bishop  of  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Cleveland,  Rev.  O.  M. 
Hoover,  minister  of  Olivet  Institutional 
Baptist  Church,  and  Rabbi  Alan  S. 
Green  of  Temple  Emanu  El  in  Univer- 
sity Heights.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
present  at  the  national  award  dinner. 

Francis  A  Coy,  served  as  general 
chairman,  and  Abe  M.  Luntz  as  arrange- 
ments chairman,  in  making  this  an  out- 
standing success. 

Some  warm  insights  on  the  life  and 
character  of  Maurice  Saltzman  were  in- 
cluded in  the  printed  program  and  signed 
by  three  initials  that  are  legendary  m 
Cleveland,  L.B.S.— Louis  B.  Seltzer,  re- 
tired editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

I  include  Mr.  Seltzer's  tribute  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks: 

Being  rich  doesnt  mean  the  same  to  Mau- 
rice Saltzman  as  It  may  to  most  of  us    ... 

Hla  parent*  died  before  he  was  Ave.  He 
had  to  be  sequestered  in  an  orphanage— 
Bellefalre — where  he  remained  until  he  grad- 
uated from  Cleveland  Heights  High  School, 
with  excellent  Rrades. 

How  he  started  In  the  garment  business, 
learned  the  ropes,  launched  his  own  com- 
pany at  the  age  of  21  with  only  $2000  and 
bvillt  the  fabulous,  more  than  $100,000,000 
Bobble  Brooks  empire  are  chapters  of  the 
Maury  Saltzman  story  that  are  known  to  all. 

So  Is  the  fact  that  he  took  Into  his  organi- 
zation other  Bellefalre  orphans  and  saw 
Bobble  Brooks  thrive  aJl  the  more  because 
of  their  skill  and  devotion. 

So  Maury  Saltzman.  stUl  In  his  40's  has 
become  by  any  standard  a  very  wealthy  man. 

But  monev  Is  onlv  the  materially  measur- 
able part  of  his  wealth  He  is  far  richer  ihaji 
many  realized  because  he  learned  as  a  young 
man  that  the  richest  part  of  life  Is  sharing 
with,  working  for.  putting  an  arm  of  friend- 
ship around  the  shoulders  of  others 

Over  his  busy  years  Maury  has  Injected 
the  same  zesv  with  which  he  made  a  success 
of  business  Into  all  manner  of  civic  and 
welfare  work 

He  has  already  In   his  youthful  life   been 
chairman    of    tremendously    successful    Jew- 
ish    welfare     fund-raising     campaigns. 
He    has    lent    his    skillful    guidance    to    the 
United  Appeal  He  has  been  a  wise  and 

valued  counselor  In  his  own  Temple  Emanu 
El  .  .  He  and  his  wife  Shirley  have  placed 
Mount   Slnal   Hospital   on   the   threshold  of 


greatness  through  a  $1,000,000  gift.  ...    He 
has  donated  generously  to  such  instltuUons 
as      Harvard      University   .      .  Brandels 
Notre      Dame  .  Case     Tech  Western 

Reserve.  He     has     established     Bobble 

Brooks  scholarshlpe  to  young  women  for  col- 
lege educations.  .  .  .  These  and  many  other 
things. 

With  It  all,  Maury  Saltzman.  slight  In 
stature  though  he  may  be,  has  been  a  tower- 
ing force  for  good  In  the  work  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  He  has 
toured  the  nation  In  behalf  ol  brotherhood 
but.  more  Important  than  that,  he  has  lived 
his  own  dally  life  In  the  spirit  of  Brother- 
hood of  Man  under  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood  to 
the  measureless  spiritual  as  well  as  material 
benefit  of  others 

Thus  the  distinguished  name  of  Maurice 
Saltzman  Is  Inextricably  linked .  with  the 
distinguished  National  Human  Relations 
Award  tonight,  and  becomes  a  member  of 
the  select  company  of  Its  proud  and  humble 
possessors. 

— L.  B.  S. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  response  of  Maurice 
Saltzman  following  presentation  of  the 
award  stands  as  a  challenge  to  purpose- 
ful action  by  all  who  care  about  the  wel- 
fare and  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

The  text  of  his  remarks  follows: 

Acceptance  Remarks  by   Mb.  Saltzman 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  a  man's  feelings 
run  so  deep  that  there  Is  no  way  for  him  to 
express  them  fully.  Tonight  Is  one  of  those 
times. 

I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  say  the 
honor  that  Is  being  paid  to  me.  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  how  distinguished  have  been  those 
who  received  the  award  in  previous  years, 
and  I  am  thrilled  to  Join  their  company 

I  have  been  involved  In  the  affairs  of  this 
Conference  for  many  years  and  I  am,  of 
course.  dellghte<l  that  It  should  have  chosen 
me  to  symbolize  the  dedication  of  Its  volun,- 
teer  workers  And  I  am  grateful  to  all  of 
you  who  have  come  here  tonight  to  rededl- 
eate  yourselves  to  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  to  share  with  me  this  wonderful 
experience 

But  none  of  these  expressions  of  gratitude 
can  begin  to  convey  how  much  this  evening 
means  to  me.  I  have,  therefore,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  to 
show  appr^latlon  for  all  the  blessings  we 
receive  In  tlUs  blessed  land  Is  not  through 
words,  but  through  acts. 

And  that  Is  my  theme  for  the  few  remarks 
I  wlsli  to  make  tonight  .  .  .  That  all  of  us. 
individuals  and  organizations  allkeT  will  be 
Judged,  not  by  what  we  say.  but  by  what 
we  do. 

For  we  are  truly  living  In  a  revolutionary 
age  Some  people  and  some  organizations 
find  that  condition  extremely  uncomfortable. 
I  have  no  doubt  there  were  thousands  of 
Americans  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  who  wished  that  they  were  not  living 
In  a  time  of  political  revolution  Some  of 
them  went  away  to  Canada  to  spare  them- 
selves the  turmoil  of  wrestling  with  the  great 
mlllMiry  and  political  problems  of  their  day. 
But  thijse  we  remember  and  honor  are  those 
who  stayed  and  became  Involved  In  solving 
the  day  by  day  problems  the  country  faced. 

I  h.ive  no  doubt  there  were  millions  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  In- 
dustri.^1  Revolution  who  wished  they  had  not 
been  born  In  that  revolutionary  age  They 
were  dismayed  by  all  the  technical  changes 
and  yearned  for  "the  good  old  days  when, 
they  thought,  there  were  no  problems  But 
those  we  remember  and  honor  are  those  who 
became  deeply  Involved  In  all  the  problems 
resulting   from   industrial    progress  who 

worked  lo  create  better  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  better  conditions  for  working  people 

Well.  we.  too.  are  In  an  age  of  change  and 
upheaval — greater  than   any   the    world   has 


ever  experienced.  Our  revolution  Is  essen- 
tially a  social  revolution  ...  a  revolution  In 
relationships  that  Is  making  the  way  we  con- 
ducted our  affairs  in  the  past  completely 
dead. 

And  there  are  those  who  are  dismayed. 
They  see  the  protests  and  the  marches  and 
the  unrest  on  the  campus  and  they  wish  It 
would  all  go  away. 

But  It  will  not  go  away.  The  upheaval 
and  the  turmoil  are  symptoms  of  real  and 
profound  problems,  and  they  will  go  away 
only  when  those  problems  have  been  solved 
...  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations that  have  the  vision  to  see  beyond 
the  symptoms  to  the  underlying  cjiuses 

I  do  not.  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  there 
Is  not  danger  and  violence  and  at  times  plain 
stupidity  in  some  of  the  prot/ost  and  demon- 
stration that  seem  so  popular  these  days 

Every  perUxl  of  change  brings  out  those 
elements  But  the  task  of  those  of  us  who 
choose  sounder  methods  for  solving  social 
problems  is  to  devote  ourselves  with  equal 
dedication  to  the  noble  task  of  making  this 
a  belter  place  to  live 

For  if  we  are  to  be  honored  by  the  genera- 
tions that  come  after  us,  bf)th  as  Individuals 
and  as  organizations,  we  must  see  beyond 
the  turmoil  and  rioting.  Our  objective  is 
social  Justice  and  a  belter  world  for  all 
And  we  will  not  achieve  it  by  standing  pat 
or  by  sighing  after  the  good  old  days  that 
really  weren't  that  good  Our  thoughts 
and  our  actions  should  be  concerned  with 
the  tough  and  earthy  problems  of  a  chang- 
ing present  and  an  exciting  futtire  .  .  . 
and   not  with   recapturing  of   the  past. 

I  welcome  the  cliallenge  of  oiu-  day.  I 
am  tremendously  hopeful  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants and  Jews  are  talking  together  and 
working  together  as  never  before  *n  history 

Negroes  are  moving  into  posts  of  responsi- 
bility as  never  before  We  are  beginning  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  great  problems  of 
poverty  as  never  before. 

Of  course  the  dangers  ahead  are  great 
Only  a  fool  would  deny  that  we  arc  living  a: 
a  time  when  the  whole  world  may  smasli 
up.  But  only  a  tool  would  fall  to  recognizt 
that  we  are  also  living  In  an  age  when,  for 
the  first  time,  we  have  a  chance  to  create  a 
really  magnificent  world   for  all  men  If 

we  are  imaginative  enough  and  flexible 
enough  and  courageous  enough  to  bring  it 
Into  being.  And  if  we  work  through  not 
only  our  words  but  through  our  acts 

In  these  dramatic  days,  words  of  good  will 
are  no  longer  enough.  What  good  is  an 
expression  of  friendship  between  two  friends 
if  they  cannot  break  bread  together  because 
of  practices  that  have  no  place  In  the  mod- 
em world?  How  can  there  be  real  friend- 
ship .  .  .  not  a  friendship  of  words  .  .  If 
our  practice  Is  so  unfriendly 

Some  of  us  do  not  approve  of  demonstra- 
tions. In  the  sense  that  the  word  Is  used 
these  days.  But  if  we  don't,  we  had  tietter 
do  our  own  type  of  demonstrating  dem- 

onstrating that  this  city  is  a  model  city  m 
human  relations  .  that  it  is  prepared  to 
face  up  to  the  tough,  concrete  everyday 
problems  of  getting  rid  of  every  vestige  of 
racial  and  religious  discrimination. 

We  shall  be  Judged  by  our  acts,  not  by  our 
words  ...  ■*• 

And  so.  Mr  Chairman,  I  accept  this  award 
by  dedicating  myself  and  my  energies  to  the 
same  task  as  this  Conference  is  dedicated 
to;  to  make  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man  not  Just  glittering 
empty  phrases  but  the  profound,  llrtng  com- 
mitments that  will  reshape  the  dally  life  »' 
all  our  people. 


Xhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

jir.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port which  I  have  Just  read  on  the  wire 
thgt  the  United  States  has  actually  car- 
ded out  Its  much  rumored  plan  to  bomb 
the  oil  depots  located  near  the  popula- 
tion centers  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  is 
a  matter  of  deep  concern. 

Our  objective  In  Vietnam  should  not 
be  to  further  escalate  the  war  but  to 
bring  it  to  the  conference  table,  I  fail 
to  see  how  this  new  bombing,  which 
makes  a  new  level  In  the  war's  intensity, 
can  help  us  to  achieve  this  objective. 

Certainly  previous  Increases  in  troop 
commitments  and  bombing  attacks  have 
not  brought  us  any  closer  to  negotiations. 
or  a  peace  conference  or  a  cesiseflre. 
They  have  only  Increased  the  war  to  a 
more  dangerous  level  of  conflict,  or  at 
best  to  new  and  higher  levels  of  stale- 
mate. 

The  bombing  of  oil  storage  depots  to- 
day is  a  dangerous  policy.  It  will  prob- 
ably slow  the  rate  of  infiltration  from  the 
north,  but  the  record  shows  that  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  stop  or  finally  deter  it. 
More  important.  It  raises  the  serious 
question  of  whsther  Communist  China 
will  not  now  provide  air  cover  to  protect 
what  she  considers  to  be  a  vital  resource, 
ind.  if  she  does,  whether  the  United 
States  will  not  in  turn  bomb  the  bases 
used  by  her  planes.  This  could  lead  us 
directly  to  the  far  larger  war  which 
would  destroy  far  more  than  it  would 
accomplish.  It  would  lead  to  the  larger 
war  which  we  should  be  striving  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  support  our  commitment  to  enable 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future,  free  from  the  out- 
side Interference  of  those  who  would  de- 
termine it  for  them. 

But  to  meet  this  commitment.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  concentrate  our  efTorts  In 
South  Vietnam.  In  particular.  I  t)elieve 
that  we  should  utlllzie  every  resource  at 
our  command — Including  the  withhold- 
ing of  further  military  support,  if  this 
should  prove  necessary — to  insure  that 
free  elections  are  held  soon  and  that  an 
early  transition  is  made  to  a  popularly 
based  civilian  government. 

This  should  be  the  objective  of  our 
efforts,  not  further  military  escalation 
In  the  North. 


JULY 
SAFE 


BOMBING  IN  HAtPHONG-HANOI 
AREA 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


OBSERVANCE    OF    WEEK    OF 
FOURTH      AS      NATIONAL 
BOATING  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Uenuin  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Chamber- 
"-"Nl  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
once  again  it  Is  nearlng  that  time  of  the 
year  for  all  Americans  to  place  special 
effort  in  the  observance  of  the  week  of 
July  Fourth  as  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  That  week  is  expressly  dedicated 
to  the  safety  of  those  Americans  who 
•  spend  much  of  their  lelstire  time  using 
"«  waterways  of  this  great  Nation. 

The  cause  of  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  is  worthy  enough  that  the  Presl- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation  in  accordance  with 
Pubhc  Law  8S-445,  which  I  sponsored 
in  the  85th  Congress: 

The  family  boating  trip  has  now  become 
almost  as  common  In  American  life  as  the 
family  picnic  It  Is  a  profound  testimony 
to  the  strength  of  our  American  system  and 
the  scope  of  our  prosperity  that  the  recrea- 
tion of  boating,  once  the  pastime  of  a  priy- 
lleged  few.  is  now  enjoyed  by  millions  of 
families   from   all   walks   of   life. 

With  the  steadily  increasing  traffic  of  our 
waterways,  however.  It  Is  vital  that  no  ef- 
forts be  "spared  to  keep  boating  safe  as  well 
as  stimulating  The  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  safe  twatlng  principles  can  make 
hours  spent  upon  the  water  measurably 
safer  and  more  pleasurable 

Since  1958,  when  the  Congress  first  re- 
quested the  President  to  annually  proclaim 
National  Safe  Boating  Week,  the  rise  in 
boating  accidents  has  been  largely  checked. 
This  record  can  be  maintained — and  im- 
proved— only  If  the  nation's  boating  orga- 
nizations. Federal  and  State  agencies,  and 
the  boating  industry  continue  their  efforts 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  Importance  of 
safe  boating  practices. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  3. 
1966  as  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 

I  urge  every  American  who  uses  our  water- 
ways U)  re-examine  his  boating  habits  dur- 
ing this  Week  and  decide  what  he  can  do. 
Individually  and  together  with  his  country- 
men, to  reduce  accidents  and  prevent  the 
needless  waste  of  lives  on  the  water, 

I  also  Invite  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  other 
areas  subject  to  the  JtiTlsdlctlon  of  the  'United 
States  of  America  to  Join  in  this  observance 
and  ask  them  to  exert  their  influence  in  the 
cause  of  safe  boating  during  this  Week  and 
throughout  the  entire  ye&r. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  heretinto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  19th 
day  of  January  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  one  hundred  and  ninetieth. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

This  proclamation  is  clearly  indicative 
of  the  impwrtance  that  the  President 
attaches  to  recreational  boating  safety 
and  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 

INCSEASE     IN     REC»XATIONAI.     BOATXNO 

To  make  the  Ideals  of  safe  boating  in- 
teresting as  well  as  vital  to  the  entire 
boating  industry  and  the  boating  public, 
the  US.  Coast  Ouard  enlists  the  con- 
tinual assistance  and  cooperation  of  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  the  U.S,  Power  Squadrons,  the 
National  Safety  Council,  as  well  as  boat- 
men everywhere. 

Safe  boating  is  an  enormously  big  proj- 
ect when  It  is  considered  there  will  be 
over  40  million  Americans  in  more  than 
7V2  million  boats  of  all  kinds  plying  the 
waters  from  the  far  reaches  of  Guam  in 
the  Pacific  to  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  Alaska  across  the 
Continent  to  Puerto  Rico.  Every  river, 
lake,  inlet,  and  bay  where  navigation  by 
any  kind  of  craft  is  possible  will  note  the 
presence  of  the  American  boatman. 

The  boating  industry  reports  that  over- 
all recreational  expenditures  have  risen 
nearly  50  percent  since  1956.  and  net 
sales  of  boats  have  increased  well  over  60 
percent  during  the  same  period.    Dollar 


shipments  of  marine  products  other  than 
boats  and  motors  posted  another  all-time 
high  monthly  average  for  1965.  For  the 
fourth  year  in  a  row.  Americans  In- 
creased their  retail  spending  on  boats 
and  boating  equipment.  The  1965  esti- 
mate— a  new  record — was  over  $2%  bil- 
lion. This  huge  amount  of  money  was 
sp>ent  for  new  and  used  boats,  motors,  ac- 
cessories, safety  equipment,  fuel,  insur- 
ance, docking  fees,  maintenance,  club 
dues,  storage,  repairs,  and  club  member- 
ships. 

The  Coast  Guard  released  Its  annual 
Recreational  Boating  Statistics  Report, 
as  required  by  the  Federal  Boatirig  Act  of 
1958,  on  May  2d  of  this  year.  The  Fed- 
eral Boating  Act  of  1958,  provides  for  a 
standardized  system  for  the  numbering 
and  identification  of  undocimiented  ves- 
sels, including  the  pleasure  boats  of  more 
than  10  horsepower,  and  also  for  psirtlcl- 
patlon  In  this  program  by  the  several 
States.  Since  the  effective  day  of  this 
legislation.  April  1.  1960.  47  States  h&ve 
enacted  into  law  numbering  systems 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  as  meeting  the  standards 
set  forth  in  this  act. 

The  safety  aspect  of  the  tremendous 
explosive  growth  in  recreational  boating 
is  of  increasing  concern  /-to  the  Coast 
Guard.  Compare  1965's  4.138.000  regis- 
tered boats  with  the  16.000  in  1905.  or 
even  the  2*^4  million  In  1945,  and  the 
need  for  boating  safety  as  a  full-time 
operation  is  quite  apparent.  More 
boats  plus  more  people  logically  add  up 
to  more  chances  for  boating  accidents. 
Although  the  number  of  boats  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  the  number  of  acci- 
dents this  past  year  decreased.  We  hope 
this  decline  is  due  to  boating  safety  ef- 
forts. On  the  other  hand,  fatalities  In- 
creased in  1965  and  even  the  rate  of  fa- 
talities went  up.  A  total  of  1,360  persons 
died.  Improvement  is  very  necessary. 
This  is  why  the  need  for  boating  safety 
has  reached  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  legislature  of  every  State,  the 
press,  as  well  as  the  boating  industry  and 
right  down  to  the  individual  who  consti- 
tutes one  part  of  the  entire  boating  pub- 
lic. The  most  effective  safety  eflorts  lie 
with  the  individual  boatman, 

ACCXOKKT  BATS  OBCLINrXD 

In  Its  annual  report,  the  Coast  Ouard 
revealed  that  41  percent,  or  563  of  the 
1.360  deaths  due  to  boating  accidents 
isist  year,  were  from  vessels  outside  the 
numbering  provisions  of  this  act  The 
563  deaths  from  vessels  not  required  to 
be  numbered,  including  rowboats.  canoes, 
sailboats,  rafts,  and  other  small  craft, 
are  14  more  than  occurred  in  1984.  Over- 
all. 168  more  people  died  in  boating  ac- 
cidents In  1965  than  in  1964.  During 
the  same  period.  1965.  the  numbering  of 
boats  in  all  States  and  territorial  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  rose  to  an  all 
time  high  of  over  4  million.  This  is  an 
Increase  of  more  than  one  quarter  of  a 
million  boats  over  the  previous  year. 

Capsizlngs.  as  In  past  years,  still  re- 
main as  the  largest  type  of  casualty  in 
the  recorded  deaths.  In  1965.  capsizlngs 
took  40  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
lives  lost  in  boating  accidents.  This 
figure  is  only  slightly  less  than  the  1964 
percentage.      Injuries    decreased    while 
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boat  numbertng  rose  10  percent.  Of  the 
2.144  persons  in  peril  because  of  boating 
accidents.  drowTiing  accounted  for  1.310 
victims,  and  1.212  of  the  drowned  were 
found  with  no  life  saving  devices,  al- 
though in  most  cases  they  were  required 
by  law. 

Last  year  a  total  of  4,792  vessels  were 
Involved  in  3.752  reported  boating  ac- 
cidents, where  there  was  at  least  $100 
property  damage,  or  injury,  or  death. 
This  figure  shows  that  44  fewer 
vessels  were  Involved  In  1965  than  the 
previous  year ;  1 .099  of  these  vessels  were 
involved  in  fatal  accidents,  while  812 
were  in  accidents  resulting  In  Injuries: 
2,867  of  the  total  number  of  boats  in- 
volved in  accidents  received  only  prop- 
erty damage.  Speaking  in  millions,  the 
amount  of  property  damage  approached 
the  $5  million  mark. 

The  Recreational  Boating  Statistics 
Report  offers  evidence  that  Coast  Guard 
and  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  efforts  to 
educate  the  public  and  promote  recrea- 
tional boating  safety  are  paying  great 
dividends.  The  total  number  of  acci- 
dents is  shown  as  reduced  and  the  report 
reflects  the  growing  acceptance  of  the 
role  the  public  itself  plays  In  making  the 
Nations  waterways  an  ever  safer  area  to 
enjoy  recreational  boating  activities. 
However,  the  jump  In  the  number  of 
boating  deaths  calls  for  Increased  vigi- 
lance and  efforts  from  all  associated  with 
recreational  boating. 

COAST  QtJAKD  BOATING  8AIXTT  ACTTVITIBS 

Coast  Guard  Boarding  OfBcers  from 
each  District  are  receiving  additional 
training,  the  revised  Boarding  Manual 
has  proved  most  useful  and  penalty  pro- 
cedures are  effective  and  standardized. 

In  order  to  have  really  safe  boating  in 
American  waters,  the  Coast  Guard  and 
assisting  organizations  must  get  directly 
to  the  basic  problem.  They  must  reach 
the  individuals  comprising  the  millions 
that  are  the  boating  public.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  these  boatmen,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  continuing  Its  newly  inaugu- 
rated education  and  persuasion  program. 
Through  boating  films,  safety  publica- 
tions, auxiliary  programs  and  utilization 
of  the  personnel  assigned  to  the  peripa- 
tetic mobile  boarding  detachments  in 
public  education  activities,  the  Coast 
Guard  takes  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  stress  the  practical  aspects  of 
boating  safety.  The  Coast  Guard  also 
has  close  coordination  with  the  boating 
industry,  the  National  Safety  Council, 
and  other  such  vital  organizations.  The 
Safety  Patrol  concept  In  recreational 
boating  was  a  new  Idea  last  year  and 
will  be  stressed  on  all  water  fronts  this 
year.  Using  the  mobile  boarding  detach- 
ments, the  Coast  Guard  will  have  an  on- 
the-move  safety  patrol  which  will  make 
unpublished  stops  at  every  possible  nav- 
igable lake,  river  or  other  water  front 
where  boating  activities  are  conducted. 
The  Safety  Patrol  is  a  roving  waterborne 
patrol  of  boating  areas  for  the  purpose 
of  deterring,  detecting,  and  reporting 
unsafe  practices.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  36  mobile  boarding  detach- 
ments which  form  th^  backbone  of  the 
Safety  Patrol.  More  are  planned.  These 
units  are  effective  because  of  their  mo- 


bility, thiis  preserving  flexibility  so  that 
a  broader  Impact  is  obtained.  The  pri- 
mary mission  of  these  units  is  to  mini- 
mize unsafe  practices  such  as  speed, 
overloading.  Improper  loading.  0E>eratlng 
while  under  the  Influence  of  liquor, 
operating  in  swimming  areas,  operating 
in  posted  dangerous  waters,  and  head- 
ing out  into  stormy  conditions  when  they 
should  be  heading  for  shelter.  Again 
this  year,  the  Coast  Guard's  goal  is  to  be 
seen  by  at  least  half  of  the  boating  pub- 
lic. The  effectiveness  of  the  Mobile  units 
is  not  to  be  measured  in  the  number  of 
boardings  reported.  The  measurement 
of  their  effectiveness  will  be  whether  or 
not  our  waterways  will  be  made  any 
safer;  whether  the  Iwating  public  is  bet- 
ter educated  in  safe  boating  procedures 
by  the  apprehension  of  the  careless  and 
negligent  operator:  and  finally  whether 
the  accident  rate  decreases.  The  Coast 
Guard  will  educate,  persuade,  and  if  nec- 
essary, enforce  the  law.  The  boating 
accident  fatality  rate  must  be  cut  down, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  other  accidents. 
BOATING  SArrrr  a  joint  dtobt 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  is  also  ex- 
tremely active  in  the  education  of  the 
boating  public  as  to  safe  boating  prac- 
tices. As  a  voluntary,  nonmilitary  orga- 
nization, the  auxiliarists'  purpose  is  to 
promote  safety  in  recreational  boating. 
Its  more  than  22,000  members  are  expe- 
rienced boatmen,  amateur  radio  opera- 
tors: or  licensed  aircraft  pilots.  The 
three  basic  programs  carried  out  by  the 
auxiliary  are  the  courtesy  motorboat 
examination,  public  instruction,  and 
operations;  163.552  persons  were  In- 
structed In  three  safe  boating  courses 
last  year;  185.674  courtesy  motorboat 
examinations  were  performed. 

As  a  regulatory  &nd  enforcement 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Coast  Guard  encourages  State  activity 
in  law  enforcement  procedures.  Some- 
times when  the  positive  approach  of  edu- 
cation and  persuasion  fails,  the  negative 
or  punitive  approach  gets  the  message 
across.  Up  to  this  year  the  Coast  Guard 
has  tried  to  enforce  the  equipment  rules 
for  boats  as  required  by  Federal  law.  A 
stronger  approach  was  needed,  resulting 
in  the  new  policies.  The  number  of 
boardings  will  be  reduced  In  number,  but 
those  people  found  In  violation  will  come 
under  more  careful  scrutiny.  The  pen- 
alties are  to  correct  the  ways  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  to  influence  the  behavior  of 
the  group.  A  teible  of  suggested  penal- 
ties has  been  set  up  but  the  actual  pen- 
alty assessed  will  be  up  to  each  Coast 
Guard  district  commander. 

During  1965.  the  Coast  Guard  in  con- 
junction with  its  law  enforcement  duties, 
boarded  66.656  vessels  for  equipment  and 
safety  examinations.  Of  this  total,  al- 
most 29,000  of  the  boardings  were  per- 
formed by  mobile  detachments.  Nearly 
half  of  the  vessels  boarded  by  mobile 
units  were  found  to  be  In  violation.  This 
high  percentage  is  due  to  selective  board- 
ings. In  actual  figures.  49.9  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  boats  boarded  by 
mobile  units  were  found  deficient  in  some 
manner.  A  total  of  nearly  70,000  man- 
hours  were  expended  by  the  Coast  Guard 
mobile  boarding  detachments  in  recrea- 


tional   boating    safety    during    1965,  in 
safety   patrols   and   public   information 

activities. 

NATIONAL    SATK    BOATING    WiXK 

National  Safe  Boating  Week— focusing 
attention  upon  the  need  of  pleasure  boat- 
men to  know  and  comply  with  safe  boat- 
ing practices  and  regulations — will  be- 
gin July  3  this  year  as  stated  in 
the  proclamation.  Its  objective  is  to 
urge  the  more  than  40  million  people 
constituting  the  boating  public  to  help 
"keep  boating  safe" — to  teach  important 
fundamentals  of  safe  boating  to  the  new- 
comers, and  to  remind  experienced  skip- 
pers to  practice  commonsense  and  cour- 
tesy afloat.  The  basic  theme  for  this 
year's  observance  of  the  week  is  "Play 
Safe." 

National  Safe  Boating  Week  also  pays 
tribute  to  the  many  persons  and  orga- 
nizations who  have  contributed  toward 
maintaining  boating's  fine  safety  record. 
This  year  more  than  761  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  flotillas.  356  U.S.  power  squad- 
rons, 350  boating  clubs,  and  scores  of 
other  boating  and  safety  organizations 
will  participate  In  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  observances  in  communities 
throughout  the  countrj-. 

This  year  the  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  Committee  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  promoting  and  coordinating  this 
event.  This  committee  includes  repre- 
sentatives from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  the  Ameri- 
can Boat  and  Yacht  Council,  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross,  the  American 
Power  Boat  Association,  the  American 
Water  Ski  Association,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Girl  Scouts 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Engine  and  Boat 
Manufacturers,  the  National  Association 
of  State  Boating  Law  Administraton, 
the  National  Safe  Boating  Association, 
the  National  Safety  Council,  the  Out- 
board Boating  Club  of  America,  the  U5. 
Power  Squadrons,  the  Yacht  Safety 
Bureau,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  To  aU  of  these  organiza- 
tions safety  In  pleasure  boating  is  as  im- 
portant as  it  Is  to  the  individual  and  his 
family. 

To  all  of  those  national  and  local  com- 
mittees actively  participating  In  Na- 
tional Safe  BoaUng  Week,  I  extend  my 
congratulations.  I  urge  all  others  In- 
terested in  boating  safety  to  join  in  mak- 
ing this  an  even  more  effective  National 
Safe  Boating  Week  than  the  successful 
ones  in  the  past.  Let  us  continue  the 
good  practices  of  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  throughout  the  year. 


DRAFT  BOARDS  AND  DRAFT  LAWS 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  ana 
Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr  Speaxer. 
the  concern  today  over  the  inequlUtt  « 
the   Selective   Service   System   is  oem 


manifest  not  only  in  the  committee  room 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  but 
ihroughout  the  country.  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  worthy  evidence 
of  the  meaningful  and  rational  consider- 
ation repeatedly  exhibited  by  the  citizens 
of  Michigan  on  this  issue. 

For  this  purpose.  I  include  in  the 
RiroRD  two  editorials  from  the  Jackson 
Cluzeii  Patriot  dated  Jmie  20  and  June 
23,  1966: 

DRAfT  Boards   Have   an   Impossible   Job 

Dr  WUUam  R.  Keast,  president  of  Wayne 
Swie  University  created  something  of  a  stir 
in  Michigan  last  week  by  announcing  that 
tu  school  would  no  longer  cooperate  with 
Selective  Service  boards  by  furnishing  them 
inlormatlon  about  any  student's  standing 
In  his  class  The  reports  will  be  made  for 
the  final  quarter  of  the  1965-66  school  year 
but  with  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  the 
grades  will  be  labelled    "Top  Secret." 

Dr  Kea.sis  action  Is  not  unprecedented. 
Other  ediic.itors  have  complained  about  the 

:net;uitiei  '  of  the  draft  system  and  have 
a.-gi;ed  ih^t  the  grades  lack  real  meaning. 
We  Utkc  this  to  mean  that  a  "C"  In  one  col- 
.ege,  or  one  course,  may  be  the  equivalent 
of  a    B"  In   another  schcKjl   or  class. 

Defending  Dr.  Keast's  thesis,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  points  out  that  a  "microscopic 
p«rcenu»ge'  In  the  differences  in  the  grade 
standings  of  Students  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe  may  mean  that  John  will  go  to  Viet 
N'am  while  Richard  goes  on  to  complete  his 
schooling  to  the  bachelor's  degree,  the 
masters,  the  doctor's,   or   whatever 

The  FYee  Press  also  argues  that  the  old 
BUndard  for  deferment  granted  the  con- 
;;Eu;ng  civilian  status  to  thase  who  were 
aiaklng  "satisfactory  progress  "  In  their  edu- 
cation 

"The  new  criteria."  the  Detroit  newspaper 
says,  "places  those  working  their  way  through 
college  at  a  disadvantage  and  at  Wayne  .State 
some  75  percent  of  the  students  are  em- 
ployed It  further  p>ervert6  the  aca<femlc 
aothmg  that  nothing  counts  but  the  grade." 
Usa  good  point. 

Dr  Keast's  pronouncement  has  not  es- 
caped the  attention  of  the  Selective  Service 
Svatem.  Col.  Arthur  A  Holmes,  Michigan's 
Selective  Service  director,  stated  It  plainly 
Then  he  said  that  if  students  couldn't  come 
up  with  "adequate  Information"  to  back  up 
their  deferments  "they'H  go  into  the  Army." 
He  seemed  to  be  saying  that  colleges  and 
universities  which  refuse  to  supply  to  the 
tlraft  boards;  at  the  young  man's  request, 
inlormatlon  on  his  class  standing  mav.  In 
effect,  be  valldatln«  his  ticket  to  Viet  Nam. 

The  burden  of  proof,  as  the  saying  goes.  Is 
on  the  young  man.  If  he  cant  show  that 
heahould  be  draft-proof  Inducted  His  class 
standing  may  help  him.  It  may  not.  An 
arbitrary  decision  by  the*admlnl£tratlon  of 
ni*  school  not  to  supply  this  Information  to 
an  draft  board  could  work  to  his  disad- 
vantage 

AJ!  of  which  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
arift  boards  have  a  disagreeable  and  Impos- 
«lble  Job  to  do 

They  are  charged  by  their  government  with 
we  responsibility  of  selecting  the  men  who 
»i.i  take  up  arms  In  defense  of  the  country. 

That  task  never  has  been  easy.  It  Is  even 
more  difficult  now  as  America  becomes  In- 
^M  In  a  war  with  limited  manpower  de- 

wJ^'tt"''  '^^  relatively  simple  during  World 

w-  IT  when   national   security   demanded 

™M  every  man  who  did  not  have  a  Job  ab- 

•™«wiy   essenUal    to    pressing    the    war    on 

«enome  front  was  tagged  for  Induction  into 

Ji*  anned  forces. 

Dwt  boards  of  today  still  are  trying  to  fol- 

"*  ihe  rules  which  were  laid  down  In  that 

Z\,     B'°*»I    confUct.      Strangely    enough. 

'  men  who  were  making  the  decisions  in 


the  early  1940s  still  are  serving  on  draft 
boards  Here  Is  one  area  of  government  serv- 
ice in  which  dedication  is  all-imp)ortant;  and 
where  charges  of  hanky-panky  are  almost 
unknown. 

Thev  follow  orders,  which  Is  all  thev  can 
do. 

They  get  the  word  from  on  high  that  "X" 
number  of  men  must  be  inducted  from  Jack- 
son County  on  such-and-such   a  date. 

They  go  tlirough  their  flies  They  review 
the  regulations,   which   often   are  confusing. 

They  weigh  the  evidence  for  and  against 
the  Induction  of  the  available  men.  They 
consider  many  factors,  not  the  least  of  these 
is  how  the  young  man  is  doing  in  school  If 
there  are  gaps  in  the  information,  there  Is 
little  tile  draft  board  members  can  do 

Tliey  finally  have  to  pull  out  so  many 
names  and  send  "greetings.  ' 

Controversy  rages  around  their  choices. 
They  satisfy  no  one  Educators  criticize 
their  standards  and  threaten  to  withhold 
Information  on  students'  class  standings. 
They  are  accused  of  discriminating  against 
the  youth  who  is  learning  a  valuable  trade 
by  Inducting  him  while  a  college  student 
whose  eventual  contribution  to  society  may 
be  nil  even  though  he  maintains  a  straight 
"A"  average  In  schcK)l  today,  continues  to 
enjoy  civilian  status. 

The  selective  service  system  is  accused  of 
discriminating  against  the  poor;  against  stu- 
dents whose  parents  can't  afford  to  keep 
them  in  school. 

But  the  United  States  is  In  a  war:  one 
which  Is  demanding  more  and  more  man- 
power. 

Argue,  If  you  will,  that  It  shouldn't  be 
involved  in  Southeast  Asia.  Argue  that  no 
more  young  men  should  be  sent  there. 
That  won't  change  the  fact  that  three  Presi- 
dents, with  the  "advice  and  consent"  of  the 
Senate,  have  seen  fit  to  make  a  stand  again.'^t 
communism  in   South  "Viet  Nam. 

Wars  cannot  be  fought  without  man- 
power 

And  so  it  remains  the  Job  of  Selective 
Service  to  decide  who  shall  go  and  who  shall 
not.  No  other  plan  for  selecting  them  Jo  do 
the  fighting  is  available. 

The  draft  boards  have  to  do  the  best  they 
can.  In  the  face  of  opposition  from  all  sides. 


DHArr   hAV/    Neeos   Chancing 

The  current  hearings  on  the  tTnited 
States'  draft  system  by  the  House  Armed 
Serv-lces  Committee  Is  one  that  is  long  over- 
due, and  which  may   well   lead  to  revisions. 

Apparently  no  one  is  really  satisfied  with 
the  way  the  Selective  Service  System  Is  set 
up  and  operated,  with  the  criticism  shifting 
from  one  point  to  another, 

A  number  of  college  presidents  have 
blasted  the  draft  system  as  Inequitable. 
notable  among  Uiem  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity's Dr.  William  R.  Keast  and  Yale's  King- 
man Brewster,  Jr.  Many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  reusing  to  aid  Selective  Serv- 
ice by  revealing  the  grades  and  class  stand- 
ings of  students. 

Dr.  Keast  calls  class  standings  unreliable 
In  measuring  abilities,  with  grading  prac- 
tices varying  widely  within  Individual 
schools  as  well  as  between  them 

"It  may  be  fKxssible  to  detennine  the  very 
best  and  very  poorest  students,"  Dr.  Keast 
stiid,  "but  to  make  the  line  distinctions  in 
the  middle  range — the  fine  line  between  up- 
per and  lower  halves,  for  example- — leads  to 
absurdity." 

Class  rankings,  Keast  says,  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  students  who  are  employed 

For  his  part,  Yela's  Brewster  says,  draft 
regulations  "encourage  a  cynical  avoidance 
of  service,  a  corruption  of  the  alms  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  tarnishing  of  the  national 
spirit  " 

Dr  Keast  suggests  a  national  draft  lottery 
to  replace  the  present  system  for  everyone. 


Lt.  Gen  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Selective  Service 
director  for  the  past  26  years,  says  It  was 
tried  during  V/oria  War  II  and  didn't  work 
and  wont  work  now 

Many  persoiis  complain  that  the  draft  dis- 
criminates against,  poorer  youths  who  cannot 
afford  to  attend  college  by  giving  students 
deferments 

For  their  part,  students  complain  that  the 
constant  threat  of  being  drafted  if  their 
grades  slip  is  a  painful  cross  to  bear  If 
tliey  drop  below  class  average,  they're  "draft 
bait,"  and  if  they  flunk  a  course  or  drop  one 
for  whatever  rer.son.  they  face  an  Interrupted 
education.  Always,  they  say,  there  is  the 
constant  threat  whether  or  not  it  material- 
izes, and  this  tends  to  make  them  try  so 
liard  they  cannot  do  their  best. 

The  students  would  like  to  see  a  ruling 
thiit  makes  them  either  eligible  for  the  dralt 
or  school,  but  not  both 

B.ickers  of  jhe  lottery  plan  would  like  to 
see  no  college  deferrjients  except  possibly 
in  the  field  of  medicine  or  a  "critical  "  science 

The  lottery  undoubtedly  would  eliminate 
the  injustices  of  the  present  system,  placing 
everyone  on  the  same  level  without  regard 
to  individual  abilities,  education  or  plans  for 
the  future. 

By  the  same  token.  It  has  some  built-in 
problems,  too.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
fact  it  keeps  the  entire  group  of  eligible  per- 
sons completely  off  balance  for  whatever 
number  of  years  they  remain  eligible  The 
wheel  of  fortune  can  turn  up  any  individual's 
number  at  any  time,  thus  dislocating  lives 
and  plans  greatly 

For  his  part.  Gen.  Hershey  feels  the  pres- 
ent system  allows  the  best  Judgment  of  who 
can   be   best   utilized   at   a  given   time. 

Detractors  of  the  current  system  note  that 
there  is  wide  variance  In  applying  the  rules 
between  different  draft  boards,  and  between 
different  areas  of  the  country  They  feel 
there  is  no  real  uniformity. 

Congress  6X)n  faces  the  task  of  doing 
something  specific  about  the  situation,  for 
the  present  authority  to  induct  persons  ex- 
pires in  a  year,  and  It  seems  obvious  that 
this  nation  cannot  do  without  some  sort  of 
conscription  law  for  the  forseeable  future, 
as  unpopular  as  the  prospect  may  be 

Rep.  William  E.  Minshall.  R-Ohlo, 
summed  it  up  rather  neatly  when  he  &ald: 

"We  will  never  devise  a  draft  law  which 
will  gladden  the  heart  of  the  young  man 
who  receives  his  Induction  notice,  but  we 
can  write  a  law  which  wii;  assure  him  that 
his  country  Is  treating  him  Justly,  without 
discrimination  and  with  his  best  interests 
in  mind  during  this  period  of  national 
emergency" 

The  present  draft  law  has  been  proven  a 
poor  one  in  many  respects  over  a  period  of 
years.  Hopefully,  the  present  hearings  in 
the  House  will  lead  to  an  Improved  instru- 
ment with  which  today"s  youth  can  more 
easily  live. 

It  seems  llttie  to  ask  that  a  draft  law  be 
as  equitable  as  possible  for  the  youth  who 
are  being,  and  who  will  be  In  the  future, 
called  upon  to  provide  our  first  line  of 
defense. 


CONGRESSMAN    CURTIS    ANALYZES 
THE  STEEL  IMPORT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  DAVTS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  'Wid- 
nall)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  steel  imports  into  the  United 
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States  and  their  effect  on  our  balaJ»ce-of- 
payments  position,  and  their  meaning  for 
GATT  trade  negotiations  now  being 
carried  on  In  Geneva  are  problems  which 
receive  less  than  their  share  of  attention 
by  the  Congress.  It  Is  fortunate,  there- 
fore, that  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Congressman  Thobias  B. 
Curtis,  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  time 
and  expertise  in  this  area. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  American  Metal 
Market,  Congressman  Curtis,  upon  his 
return  from  Geneva  where  he  is  an  offi- 
cial delegate  to  the  GATT  negotiations, 
discussed  the  problems  of  steel  Imports. 
With  the  steel  Industry  playing  such  a 
large  role  In  our  economic  position,  I 
believe  that  our  colleague's  cogent  and  to 
the  point  remarks  deserve  as  wide  an 
audience  as  possible.  At  this  point,  then, 
I  would  like  to  include  the  article  from 
the  edition  of  American  Metal  Market 
of  June  2,  1966,  covering  fhe  Interview 
with  Congressman  Curtis  as  well  as  an 
editorial  from  the  publication  touching 
upon  the  same  subject. 

The  articles  follow : 

[From  the  American  Metal  Market,  June  2, 

1966] 

Rxport   bt  OATT   Dkleoate:    CrniTia   Uboes 

Taritt    Commission    To    Probx    yuKto   or 

Stxkl  Imports 

(By  Preeman  Bishop) 

Washington. — A  high-ranking  member  of 
both  the  House  Ways  and  Means  and  Joint 
Eoonomlc  Committee  has  urged  an  invee- 
tlgatlon  of  rising  steel  imports  by  the  Taritt 
CoDunlsslon. 

This  appeal  Is  contained  In  a  report  re- 
leased by  Rep.  Tom  Curtis  (R-Mo.)  who  has 
recently  returned  from  Oeneva  where  he 
served  as  an  official  delegate  to  the  OATT 
negotiations 

Rep,  Curtis'  bid  differs  from  legislation 
sponsord  by  Sen.  Vancr  Haktkx  (D.-Ind). 
which  calls  for  a  Commerce  Department 
study. 

The  Senate  Finance  Commltte«,  with  Sen. 
EUxTKR  serving  as  chairman,  will  open  hear- 
ings this  morning  Into  the  proposed  ste^l 
Import  study 

willingness 

Mr,  Curtis'  review  of  recent  OATT  negotia- 
tions Indicated  there  la  more  willingness  to 
meet  with  mutual  reciprocity  than  in  the 
last  few  years  when  the  negotiations  have 
been  stalled. 

In  his  summary  of  the  United  States'  high 
balance  of  steel  Imports  against  decreasing 
steel  exfwrte.  Rep.  Curtis  said  the  Tariff 
Oommlaelon  could  act  under  authority  It 
already  holds. 

"We  must  determine,"  he  continued 
"whether  steel  imports  are  entering  the 
United  States  In  greater  quantity  because  of 
unfair  foreign  practices  (dumping  of  sur- 
plus production  at  unfair  prices)  and  wheth- 
er In  fact  there  la  a  serious  impairment  of 
US    competitive  ability  In  steel." 

Steel  sector  talks  were  held  early  In  May 
at  Oeneva.  Taking  part  were  the  VS..  the 
U.K.,  Japan,  Sweden,  Austria  and  the  six 
European  Boonomlc  Community  nations  who 
were  represented  by  delegates  from  both  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  (ECSC) 
and  the  Buropean  Economic  Oommunlty 
(EKC). 

POUR  DKLCOATSS 

Since  the  Benelux  members — Belgium,  the 
Netherlands  and  Lujtfcmbourg — have  a  com- 
mx>n  tariff,  in  effect  only  four  delegates  spoke 
for  the  Europtean  steel  producers.  BCSC  has 
Jurisdiction  over  unnoanufactured  products, 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  among  these  nations, 
and  EXC  has  Jurladlctloa  ovec  mostly  man- 


ufactured  products.     These    two   negotiated 
as  a  team 

EEX3,'BCSC  wanted  to  establish  a  common 
external  tariff,  setting  uniform  rates  for  each 
steel  product  among  themselves,  but  setting 
a  different  rate  for  U.S.  and  third  nation 
products.  The  U.S.  remains  adamant  in  this 
area  of  negotiation,  Mr.  Curtis  told  Metal 
Market, 

He  explained  the  bargaining  this  way: 
"The  BCSC'EEC  strategy  has  been  to 
choose  as  the  base  from  which  to  bargain 
an  average  level  of  tariff  rates  of  about  14 
percent,  and  to  offer  a  cut  in  this  average 
rate,  which  would  at  best  be  about  seven 
percent.  The  14-percent  average  rate  chosen 
by  ECSC  EEC  was  legally  In  effect  in  Janu- 
ary 1964  but  Its  actual  effective  average 
rate  was  about  seven  percent 

"RATE  hike 

"In  February  1964,  however,  the  EEC  uni- 
laterally and  'temporarily'  Increased  the  ef- 
fective rate  from  seven  percent  to  nine  per- 
cent, where  It  remains. 

"The  U.S.  and  others  Insist  on  the  January 
1964  actual  rate  of  seven  percent  as  the 
proper  average  rate  from  which  to  cut,  be- 
cause the  trade  negotiations  were  well  under 
way  by  January  1964.  Other  sector  partners 
take  the  same  position. 

"The  EEC  Is  therefore  offering  at  best  a 
questionable  concession.  In  effect  a  cut  from 
a  14  percent  average  level  of  rates.  This 
concession.  If  held  to,  can  yield  little  trade 
benefit  to  the  U.S.  because  It  would  cut  the 
present  effective  nine  percent  BCSC  EEC 
average  rate  to  at  best  seven  percent,  the 
previously  exlsUng  rate.  The  U.S  has  re- 
jected this  reasoning,  as  have  the  other 
negotiating  countries.  We  have  accordingly 
treated  ECSC /EEC'S  'offers'  as  part  of  the 
EEC'S  exceptions   list." 

outerxnt  method 

Another  factor  that  must  be  considered 
In  negotiations  for  more  equitable  tariffs 
on  steel  products  Is  the  different  U.S.  and 
KBC'EJCSC  customs  valuation  methods. 

Mr.  CuRTia  outlined  these  differences: 

"The  U.S.  uses  as  the  base  on  which  to  as- 
sess duties  on  most  Imports  the  price  in  the 
country  of  manufacture  for  which  a  product 
la  freely  offered  for  sale  as  an  export  to  the 
U.S. 

"Technically,  this  valuation  method  Is 
caUed  'export  value,'  and  Is  provided  for  In 
Sec,  402  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  Popu- 
larly, however.  It  Is  considered  that  the  U.8. 
uses  the  f.o.b.  (free  on  board)  valuation 
method,  and  thus  the  U.S.  Customs  valua- 
tion system  Is  usually  referred  to  as  an 
fob,  system. 

"The  EEC.  and  most  Other  countries,  use 
the  basis  of  customs  valuation  the  price  of 
an  Import  plus  the  cost  of  Insurance  and 
freight  (the  c.l.f  method) .  The  c.l.f.  method 
Is  analogous  to  the  so-called  'Brussels  defini- 
tion' of  value  for  customs  purposes  which 
was  formulated  in  i960  and  has  become  a 
general  standard  for  most  nations,  even 
though  as  formulated  It  has  certain  defi- 
ciencies. 

"The  result  Is  that  an  EEC  rate  of  duty  of 
20  p>ercent  >  yields  a  higher  amount  of  duty 
than  a  U.S.  rate  of  duty  of  20  percent  on  a 
product  of  the  same  price.  The  differential 
between  the  two  customs  valuation  systems 
Is  commonly  estimated  at  10  p>ercent,  the 
percentage  used  by  the  Interiuitlonal  Mone- 
tary Fund  In  Its  statistical  re|K>rts  even 
though  Its  accuracy  Is  often  contested." 

STUDYING 

The  Tariff  CommisBlon  presently  is  study- 
ing these  U.S.  and  foreign  valuation  systems 
to  clarify  terms  so  that  more  equitable  agree- 
ments may  be  reached  by  nations  using  dif- 
ferent systems. 

For  meet  steel  products,  the  cost  of  Insur- 
ance and  freight  in  ocean  shipping  Is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  for  other  products — 


possibly  25  percent  above  the  f.o.b  price  of 
the  product. 

As  a  result,  the  ECSC/EBC  rates  of  duty 
likely  have  a  much  greater  trade  effect  than 
normal  because  they  are  assessed  on  a  higher 
base. 

This  added  impact  of  the  C.I.P.  valuation 
method  on  steel  products  must  be  taken  into 
account  In  any  steel  import  negotiations, 

U.S.  export-import  data  clearly  indicates 
the  U.S.  negotiators  on  steel  products  have 
bent  over  backwards  to  peach  understanding. 

The  White  House  appears  at  times  to  have 
fostered  steel  Imports  as  a  means  of  dampen- 
ing down  Inflation  by  satisfying  demand 

FUEL  TO  riRi 

But  the  effect  of  this  enoouriigemejit  has 
added  fuel  to  the  nation's  growing  imbalance 
of  payments.  Mr.  Cubtis  said. 

Background  of  this  shifting  of  export- 
lmf)ort  balance  for  U.S.  steel  products  indi- 
cates the  switch  started  In  1959,  year  of  the 
prolonged  steel  strike  that  was  only  settled 
under  threats  of  a  congressional  settlement. 
The  balance  of  imports  to  exports  has  been 
growing  steadily  since  that  year. 

In  195B.  for  Instance,  US.  steel  exports 
totaled  $564  million  against  tl9a  million  In 
Imports.  In  1965,  U.S.  exports  totaled  1506 
million  against  Imports  of  $1.1  billion,  lOJ 
percent  of  estimated  U.S.  consumption,  Mr. 
Curtis  said. 

U.S.  groducers  argue  that  impjorts  are  con- 
tinuing to  take  a  bigger  slice  of  domesUc 
buslnees.  partly  as  a  result  of  over-capacity 
abroad  and  cut-rate  pricing  and  partly  be- 
catise  of  Increased  U.S.  costs. 

In  rolling  back  U.S.  steel  price  Increase*, 
the  President  on  three  occasions  has  dwelt  at 
length  on  encouragement  of  more  Imports  to 
drive  down  U.S.  steel  prices. 

[Prom  American  Metal  Market.  June  2,  196fil 
It's  a  Puzzlement 

One  of  the  leading  Japanese  representa- 
tives attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  was  piuzled 

"All  the  steel  Industries  are  losing  money- 
Japan,  Belgium.  France,  England — all  except 
the  United  States.  Yet  It  is  the  US  steel 
Industry  that  complains  most  bitterly  about 
Imports  and  dumping     Why?" 

Not  a  bad  question,  eh?  7  his  was  our 
answer: 

Isn't  It  possible  that  United  SUtes  pro- 
ducers of  steel.  efBclent  as  any  In  the  world, 
have  learned  that  you  cannot  sell  product* 
below  cost  and  make  a  proflf  Volume  will 
not  compensate  for  inadequate  pricing.  W« 
urge  all  foreign  steel  makers  to  study  no« 
Just  the  U.S.  market  but  also  our  Industrisl 
marketing  practices  and  our  philosophy  thst 
reasonable  profits  are  the  sp>ectal  Ingredient 
of  our  Free  Enterprise  system.  They  will 
even  find  that  our  industries  welcome  com- 
petition on  equal  terms. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  KOSSOVO 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  \i» 
gentleman  from  Illinois  TMr.  Dirww- 
sKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  this  afternoon  of  the  tragic  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Serbian  people 
which  occurred  on  June  28.  1389.  the 
battle  0*  Kossovo.  This  great  baWe 
ended  wltSh  the  destruction  of  the 
Serbian  forces  by  the  Turks  and  results 
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tn  the  Serbian  people  suffering  for  five 
long  centuries  under  Turkish  bondage. 

Although  the  Serbs  did  gain  their  in- 
dependence from  Turkish  rule,  they  are 
now  among  the  victims  of  Soviet  Im- 
perialism and  long  for  the  day  when  they 
will  once  again  regain  their  freedom  from 
Communist  oppression.  I  certainly  join 
all  those  who  share  the  Serbian  people's 
aspirations  for  self-rule  in  pajing  tribute 
to  them  on  the  anniversary  of  this  tragic 
event  which  befell  them  almost  600  years 
ago  The  Serbians  now  are  forced  to 
submit  to  the  dictatorship  of  Tito,  but 
the  day  will  certainly  come  when  they 
Till  achieve  the  freedom  they  desene. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  urge  again  that  the 
Special  House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations,  which  other  Members  and  I 
have  long  proposed,  be  approved  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  My  resolution 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  this 
committee  lists  Yugoslavia  along  with 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  Communist-controlled  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  as  a  captive  nation  t)e- 
causc  of  the  denial  of  freedom  to  the 
Serbs  and  the  other  peoples  of  Yugo- 
slavia by  the  Tito  dictatorship. 

The  Serbian-Americans  are  among  the 
most  active  groups  In  the  country  who 
the  woridng  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom in  their  homeland  and  to  impress 
upon  Congress  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing: a  Captive  Nations  Committee  to 
expose  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
tyranny  In  the  coimtrles  now  suffering 
under  their  rule. 


TIME   TO    PROTECT    THE    SMALL 
BROADCASTER 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin,  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  armifEY] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  1?.  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GURNEY.,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  resolution  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  express  the 
sense  of  this  House  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  should 
adopt  no  rulings  permitting  any  radio 
station  broadcasting  in  the  standard 
bend  to  operate  with  power  In  excess  of 
M,000  watt,s. 

The  FCC  has  under  consideration  eight 
»PPllcations  from  class  1-A  clear-chan- 
nel stations  to  increase  their  broadcast 
power  from  the  present  50.000  watts  out- 
put to  500,000  and  750,000  watts. 

There  are  several  compelling  reasons 
Why  the  FCC  should  not  allow  this  tre- 
mendous Increase  in  the  power  capacl- 
aes  of  the.se  stations,  but  to  me.  one  l.s.sue 
stands  far  above  the  rest.  That  Ls.sue  is 
another  .sort  of  power.  For  when  the 
Droadcast  power  of  these  few  statlon.s  Is 
increaaed,  .so  Is  their  power  and  control 
over  the  communications  Industrj'. 

E«)nomic  control  of  the  entire  indus- 
^  by  a  few  broadcasters  would  have  se- 
nous  Implications  for  the  entire  Nation. 
'T'r  one  thing,  these  superstatlons  would 


be  In  a  position  to  pirate  advertising  rev- 
enues from  the  smaller  stations,  render- 
ing them  weEiker  and  weaker  until  they 
dropped  one  by  one  from  competition. 
As  this  happened,  the  superpower  sta- 
tions would  be  in  an  even  more  dominant 
role  in  the  medium  of  radio  communica- 
tions. They  would  have  virtual  control 
over  the  news,  tiewrpoints,  and  informa- 
tion sent  out  to  the  listening  public. 

Mr,  Speaker,  much  of  the  strength 
and  greatness  of  all  forms  of  our  com- 
munications media  has  been  In  Its  di- 
versity The  small  local  station  has  pro- 
vided a  valuable  and  unique  public  serv- 
ice almost  since  the  first  days  of  radio. 

Back  in  1938.  the  Senate  passed  a  reso- 
lution stating  that: 

Power  In  excess  of  50  kilowatts  Is  definitely 
against  the  pjbllc  Interest,  In  that  such 
operation  would  tend  to  concentrate  political, 
social,  and  economic  power  and  influence  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  small  group. 

We  have  only  to  look  to  many  of  the 
other  nations  In  the  world  whose  govern- 
ments have  been  overthrown  by  the  sim- 
ple takeover  of  the  communications  sys- 
tems to  see  what  the  centralization  of 
power  In  the  communications  Industry 
can  mean  politically. 

The  Senate  resolution  further  stated 
that: 

Such  operation  has  been  demonstrated 
to  have  adverse  and  Injurious  effect  on  other 
stations  operating  with  less  power  In  limit- 
ing the  ability  of  such  stations  In  adequately 
or  efficiently  serving  the  social,  religious,  edu- 
cational, civic,  and  other  Uke  organizations 
or  Institutions  In  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  little  to  add  to 
that  analysis  today.  The  same  dangers 
still  face  us  and  the  same  results  would 
follow. 

The  Florida  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers has  joined  with  many  other  groups 
in  the  industry  to  oppose  this  reach  for 
more  power  by  the  already  large  sta- 
tions. I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
endorse  this  resolution  representing  the 
views  of  countless  small  broadcasters  and 
their  listening  public.  It  Is  time  that  we 
made  clear  our  position  that  the  radio 
communications  of  this  Nation  must  be 
protected. 


EFFECTIVE  LEADERSHIP  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN RUMSFELD 

Mr.  DA\as  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr,  FindleyI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  sus  the 
editor  for  17  years  of  a  country  weekly 
newspaper,  a  former  staff  member  of  a 
monthly  magazine,  and  during  college 
days  a  staff  member  of  a  daily  newspa- 
per, I  have  been  deeply  Impressed  by  the 
effective  work  in  behalf  of  "freedom  of 
information"  rendered  by  my  able  col- 
league. Representative  Don.^ld  Rttms- 
FELD.  of  Illinois. 


He  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  measure  now  a  public  law, 
which  gives  the  public  access  to  Federal 
Government  records. 

An  excellent  review  of  Mr.  Rumsfeld's 
able  leadership  was  carried  In  the  Jtme 

II  issue  of  Editor  and  Publisher  maga- 
zine.   I  place  the  text  of  it  below : 

( By  Rlck  Friedman » 
The  challenge  to  the  Press  was  Issued  this 
week  by  Congressman  Donai.d  RrMsrEU)  (R- 

III  ) ,  one  of  the  supporters  of  S    1160  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  an  Intei^'lew  with  E&P,  RrMsixu)  said: 
"Too  few  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
communicated  to  readers  their  desire  to  have 
S  1160  passed.  Too  few  have  made  this  de- 
sire known  through  press  associations  and 
to  their  congressman" 

S  1160,  If  It  became  law,  would  require 
every  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  all  its  records  available  to  any  person 
upon  request:  and  provide  for  court  action 
In  cases  of  unjustified  secrecy  It  would  ex- 
empt from  the  disclosure  provision  only  cer- 
tain categories  of  sensitive  government  Infor- 
mation involving  national  security  and  other 
matters.  If  p>a8sed,  It  would  become  effective 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment,  giving 
the  Federal  Government  time  to  make  infor- 
mation available. 

SOON  TO  HOUSI 

S.  1160  passed  the  Senate  Oct.  13,  :965. 
It  was  then  referred  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and  Its  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information.  The  latter,  better 
known  as  the  Moss  Subcommittee,  approved 
S.  1160  on  March  30;  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  passed  on  It  April  27. 
It's  expected  to  go  before  the  House  June  20. 

Congressman  RuMsnuj,  a  member  of  the 
Moss  Committee,  called  S  1160  "one  of  the 
most  Important  measures  to  be  considered 
by  Congress  In  20  years"  He  said  the  Com- 
mittee's action  In  approving  it  brought  S. 
1160  within  sight  of  passage  this  year  and 
was  "a  history-making  step  closer  to  the  goal 
of  a  more  fully  Informed  citizenry." 

RfMSFELD  was  confident  that  once  the  bUl 
got  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  It  would  be 
hard  for  a  Congressman  to  vote  against  It, 
.^nd  once  It  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Pres- 
ident, It  would  be  up  to  the  Press  to  see  that 
Its  provisions  were  effective 

"S  1160  places  the  responsibility  on  the 
Federal  agencies  to  prove  they  don't  have  to 
make  the  requested  disclosures"  he  pointed 
out.  "If  it  passes,  they  can  be  taken  into 
court  and  asked  to  prove  they  did  not  vio- 
late the  statute.  The  burden  of  proof  Is  on 
them. 

•This  bin  really  goes  to  the  heart  of  news 
management  If  information  Is  being  denied, 
the  pres*  can  go  into  Federal  Court  in  the 
district  where  it  Is  being  denied  and  demand 
the  agency  produce  the  records 

■If  S  1160  passes  the  Press  can't  sit  on 
its  new-won  rights  Vigorous,  intelligent, 
well-informed  reporters  will  have  to  ask  the 
right  questions  Newspaper  and  magnzlne 
publishers  will  have  to  have  the  guts,  the 
bax-kbone,  the  time  and  energy,  the  willing- 
ness to  put  up  the  expense  to  test  S  1160  in 
Federal  court 

S  1160  attacks  a  particular  communica- 
tions problem  government  becoming  so  com- 
plex that  It  is  difficult  for  the  public  to  stay 
Informed  When  government  secrecy  enters 
this  picture,  staying  informed  becomes  Im- 
possible." 

POST    OmCE   CASE 

The  Illinois  Congressman  pointed  to  the 
case  of  the  Poet  Ottice  Department  and  sum- 
mer employes  last  year  as  an  example  of  what 
happens  when  the  fabric  of  government  gets 
a  tear  in  It  because  of  bureaucratic  secrecy. 
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The  secrecy  issue  arose  alter  the  Waahlng- 
ton  bureau  of  the  Dea  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis- 
ter arid  Tribune  and  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune  revealed  that  the  Poet  Of- 
fice Department  was  distributing  as  Congres- 
sional patronage  thousands  of  Jobs  that  were 
supposed  to  go  to  economically  and  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  youths. 

The  Department  used  Regulation  744.44 — 
which  states  that  the  names,  salaries  and 
other  Information  about  postal  employes 
should  not  be  given  to  any  Individual,  com- 
mercial firm,  or  other  non-Federal  agehcy — 
as  the  basis  for  refusing  to  divulge  the  names 
of  appointees  to  the  Prees,  four  Congressmen, 
or  the  Moss  Committee,  all  of  whom  chal- 
lenged the  secrecy  regulations. 

The  then-Poetmaster  General  John 
Oronouskl  finally  did  reluctantly  make  the 
names  available  to  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress having  jurisdiction  over  his  depart- 
ment And  In  September  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment authorized  local  postmasters  to  re- 
lease the  names  of  youths  hired  In  their 
cities  But  the  Post  OfHce  Department  still 
refused  to  change  the  basic  regulation. 

PUBLIC    INEXPERriNCKD 

"Seeking  public  Information  is  one  area 
where  the  great  bulk  of  the  public  doesn't 
have  too  much  experience,"  RtrMSfKLD 
pwinted  out.  "It's  somewhat  of  a  compli- 
cated procedure.  But  If  S  1160  Is  passed. 
there  are  federal  agencies  all  over  the  country 
which  will  be  affected  by  It." 

In  February.  Rumsfeld  put  this  message 
before  the  Inland  Dally  Press  Association, 
meeting  in  Chicago.  He  cited  numerous  ex- 
amples of  government  secrecy  which  have 
come  to  light  in  recent  months  and  he 
claimed:  "There  is  no  way  to  wrap  it  up 
and  put  a  ribbon  on  it  It  Is  a  day-ln-and- 
day-out  problem  Involving  at  various  times 
withholding,  manipulation  and  or  news  mis- 
information " 

In  this  speech,  the  Congressman  claimed 
the  solution  was  In  the  legislation  before 
Congress 

"It  was  drafted,"  he  said,  "because  It  be- 
came Increasingly  obvious  to  all  of  us  that 
there  was  no  way  the  Subcommittee  could 
fully  solve  the  problem  by  attempting  to  deal 
with  these  matters  on  an  Item-by-Uem  basis 
There  Is  Just  too  much  government  today 
Involved  In  so  many  aspects  of  everyone's 
life  for  one  subcommittee  to  pwUce  It  with- 
out some  basic  statutory  provisions  to  assist 
in  this  role 

"On  Feb  17  of  last  year,  this  effort  started 
with  about  20  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Today  there  are  over  40  members 
who  have  sponsored  this  legislation.  H.R. 
5012,  S  1160,  and  Identical  bills."  (The 
current  number  is  now  over  50.) 

RxTMsrELD  urged  the  Inland  members  to 
help  develop  public  awareness  and  Congres- 
sional support  for  such  legislation.  (Shortly 
thereafter,  the  Keiianee  Star-Courier,  used 
his  speech  as  the  basis  for  an  editorial  which 
urged  public  support  In  his  campaign.) 

Rumsfeld  was  also  among  nine  Republi- 
can members  of  Congress  who  wrote  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
In  April,  seeking  Its  support  for  passage  of 
S.  1160 

SPECIAL    PROJECT 

If  S  1160  does  become  law.  much  of  the 
credit  must  go  to  Representative  John  E. 
Moss  iD-Calif  i  who  has  been  fighting  the 
battle  of  free  access  to  public  information 
since  he  became  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Oov- 
ernment  Information  11  years  ago  But  a 
share  of  the  credit  must  also  go  to  Congress- 
man Rumsfeld,  who  has  made  it  one  of  his 
special   projects 

Rt'ms|-eld.  at  33  the  yoimgest  GOP  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  the  second  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Moss  Committee,  dated 
his  Interest  in  combating  government  secrecy 


back  to  1958  when  be  was  an  administrative 
assistant  to  then-Congressman  Robert  P. 
Orimn  of  Michigan,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed a  Senator.  Oriftin  passed  his  in- 
terest In  combating  secrecy  on  to  Rums- 
feld. 

Since  his  first  term  in  Congress  il962), 
Rumsfeld  has  been  pushing  for  more  avail- 
ability of  government  information  In  June. 
1965,  he  urged  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Organization  of  the  Congress  consider  re- 
commendations that  legislative  hearlnps.  and. 
particularly,  appropriations  hearings,  be  held 
In  open  sessions^  except  when  executive  ses- 
sions were  necessary  for  reasons  such  as  na- 
tional security. 

PEOPLE   LOSE  INTEREST 

Rumsfeld  was  assigned,  on  his  own  re- 
quest, to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  In  January.  1965  In  February. 
1965.  he  sponsored  H.R  5017.  one  of  the 
House  bills  similar  to  S.  1160. 

"Since  I've  been  In  Washington,"  he  told 
E&P,  "I've  been  concerned  over  the  tendency 
of  the  government  to  make  Information 
available  from  the  political  standpoint.  Our 
whole  system  of  representative  government 
Is  based  on  involvement  by  the  people  But 
the  people  lose  interest  through  lack  of  in- 
formation. 

"Under  our  present  laws."  he  said,  "any 
bureaucrat  can  deny  requests  for  Informa- 
tion by  calling  up  section  3  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  passed  In  1946  To 
get  Information  under  this  act,  a  person  has 
to  show  good  cause  and  there  are  numerous 
dltTerent  reasons  under  the  Act  which  a 
Federal  agency  can  use  to  claim  the  person 
Is  not  properly  or  directly  concerned  Most 
of  the  reasons  are  loose  catch  phrases." 

In  his  view  the  Johnson  Administration 
Is  "particularly  skillful  and  imaginative  in 
Its  use  of  secrecy  and  news  manipulation  as 
a  protective  device."  Increased  government 
secrecy,  he  believes,  has  resulted  In  marked 
loss  of  confidence  by  the  people  In  the  gov- 
ernment. 

"Nobody  wants  to  release  Information  that 
would  give  aid  <ind  comfort  to  the  enemy," 
RUMSFFLD  went  on  "But  neither  does  the 
public  want  to  be  spoon-fed  political  medi- 
cine" 

He  blamed  the  Johnson  Administration 
for  the  fact  a  public  Information  bill  hasn't 
been  passed  yet.  "During  our  subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  the  bill  back  In  March  and 
April,  ine.";."  he  related,  "the  only  people 
who  opposed  It  were  those  testifying  for  the 
Administration  The  Johnson  forces  later 
tried  to  have  the  concept  of  executive  privi- 
lege made  Into  law  by  Incorporating  it  Into 
the  public  records  bill" 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
Oct.  21.  1966.  RUM3FE1.D  charged  that  a  "FVee- 
dom  of  Information"  bill  (HR  5012)  had 
been  bottled  up  In  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  because  of  "well- 
known  and  well-publicized  White  House 
opposition" 

He  asserted  that  attempts  were  made  in 
May.  1965.  to  redraft  the  earlier  public  rec- 
ords bill  so  that  it  would  contain  'an  almoat 
total  concession  to  the  Executive  Branch  by 
codifying  Congressional  support  for  Execu- 
tive .secrery  under  the  concept  of  Executive 
Privilege." 

Because  of  the  scope  of  the  revision,  he 
said,  the  Subcommittee  meeting  ended  with- 
out any  agreement  having  been  reached 
"The  redrafted  bill  would  do  more  harm 
than  .go'id,"  he  declared  "F.>rtunate:y.  It 
has  now  died  a  quiet  death  But  one  thing 
Is  clear  The  Executive  Branch  Is  opposed  to 
the  bill.  At  best,  the  legislation  they  (fed- 
eral agencies!  favor  would  be  a  farce  by 
merely  preserving  the  status  quo.  At  worst. 
it  would  further  circumscribe  the  public's 
right  to  know  and  put  irto  law  the  broadest 
pKMslble  concept  of  Executive  Privilege." 


WOLF    and    SHEEP 

Rumsfeld  said  the  House  bill  wm  redrafted 
\^'lth  the  Justice  Department  coordinating 
the  Executive  Branch  work  with  the  Com- 
mittee Staff,     He  remarked: 

"It  Is  not  difficult  to  figure  out  why  It  vm 
a  bad  bill.  Asking  representatives  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  assist  in  the  dimfUns 
of  a  Freedom  of  Information  bill  u  like  ask- 
ing the  wolf  to  guard  the  sheep. 

"Their  redraft  version  of  the  bill  would 
write  Into  law  a  provision  whereby  any  in- 
formation, regardless  of  Its  nature,  could 
be  withheld  from  the  public  'by  direction  of 
the  President.'  There  was  no  provision  to 
protect  against  circumvention  by  delay 
Legal  remedy  would  not  be  available  unui  & 
determination  be  made  by  the  bureaucrat 
who  withheld  Information  and  no  time  limit 
was  specified" 

Rumsfeld  told  E&P  that  the  country  hw 
150.000  governing  units,  school  boards,  con- 
servation districts,  municipalities,  states,  the 
nation,  etc.  And  that  It  Is  operated  by  some 
1.000.000  elected  officials,  ranging  from  mos- 
quito district  trustee  to  President  of  tht 
United  States,  and  by  some  6.000,000  full- 
time  employes. 

"Our  government  is  so  large  and  so  com- 
plicated that  few  understand  It  well  and 
others  barely  understand  it  at  all  Yet  we 
mnst  understand  it  to  make  It  function 
better,"  he  commented. 

"Under  S  1160.  the  Press  U  the  pubUc's 
contact  point  for  seeking  any  withheld  in- 
formation from  such  government  agencies 
It  has  the  sp>eclal  experience  and  knowledge 
to  seek  the  right  Information,  to  make  the 
right  requests,  and.  If  the  reqviestg  are 
denied,  to  take  the  offending  agency  to  court 
so  that  records  will  be  made  public, 

"If  S.  1160  becomes  law,  it  will  keep  Fed- 
eral agencies  operating  In  a  flshbowl." 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  MEL  DUNBAR 
HAILED  AS  NEW  PRESIDENT  OP 
U.S.  OPTOMETRISTS 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Wisconsin,  Mr,  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  fMr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  in  Boston,  Mass.,  the  American  Op- 
tometric  Association  held  Its  69th  an- 
nual congress.  One  of  Its  duties  was  to 
select  the  optometrist  who  would  serve 
as  president  of  the  association  until  Its 
next  annual  congress,  which  meets  In 
Portland,  Oreg.,  In  June  of  1967.  The 
association  has  approximately  14,000 
members  who  are  licensed  to  practice  In 
1  or  more  of  the  50  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  Importance 
of  vision  In  this  day  of  supersonic  speeds, 
and  of  computers  that  not  only  compute, 
but  print  wortis  at  unbelievable  rates  <rf 
speed.  Our  national  defense,  Industiy. 
education,  the  war  on  poverty,  from 
Project  Headstart  to  the  welfare  of  our 
older  citizens.  Is  dependent  upon  com- 
fortable and  efficient  vision.  There  are 
more  than  400  commissioned  optome- 
trists in  the  armed  services,  and  many 
more  are  needed. 

The  man  who  was  chosen  president  to 
head  up  the  work  of  this  great  organl»- 
tlon  was  Melvin  Dunbar,  of  I^banoa 
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^H.  a  close  personal  friend  of  mine. 
He  has  served  his  profession  in  many  ca- 
pacities, among  others,  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  association  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Its  board  of  trustees  for  many 
years.  His  elevation  to  the  presidency 
was  a  well-earned  recognition  of  his  de- 
votion to  the  visual  welfare  of  his  fellow 
men. 

He  Is  an  outstanding  leader  in  his  com- 
munity whose  enthusiasm,  ability,  and 
experience,  will  advance  the  work  of  the 
association. 

Congress,  In  recent  years,  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  more  optometrists  and 
has  Included  the  members  of  this  pro- 
fession and  their  schools  and  colleges  In 
much  of  the  health  legislation  which  we 
have  enacted.  But,  there  are  other  areas 
where  optometry  should  be  Included  In 
Federal  legislation;  and  I  am  sure  that 
when  Dr.  E>unbar  turns  over  the  gavel  to 
Ws  succes.sor  next  June  he  will  be  able 
to  look  back  upon  a  year  of  great 
achievement,  not  only  for  the  members 
of  his  profession,  but  for  the  welfare  of 
all  of  our  citizens. 

We  of  New  Hampshire  are  proud  of 
Mel  Dunbar,  and  I  feel  confident  that  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  will  support  him 
whenever  possible  In  his  administration 
of  this  Importcjit  office. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLEVELAND  PRAIS- 
ES TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  ROBERT 
W  RHODES.  COMMISSIONER,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  SAFETY.  STATE  OF 
KEW  HAMPSHIRE,  BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
ON  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 

Mr,  DA\1S  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  fMr. 
ClevklandI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  'Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months,  there  has 
been  mounting  congressional  concern  for 
more  effective  highway  and  traffic  safety 
programs  throughout  the  Nation.  No 
less  that  five  congressional  committees 
have  recpnily  held  hearings  on  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  highway  and  traffic  safety 
programs  with  a  view  toward  the  enact- 
ment of  revised  Federal  legislation  to 
Insure  the  safetv  of  America's  motoring 
millions. 

The  first  significant  step  toward  ex- 
panded highway  safety  programs  In  the 
several  Slates  was  taken  last  session  with 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  89-139 
which  emanated  from  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81.  This  law  contains  a  pro- 
ylsion  offered  bv  our  late  Republican  col- 
league from  California.  John  F.  Bald- 
'In,  to  provide  for  State  highway  safety 
programs  designed  to  reduce  traffic  ac- 
cidents and  deaths,  injuries,  and  prop- 
erty damage  resulting  therefrom  on  the 
•uKhways  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
^stem.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  far- 
«?hted  Baldwin  amendment,  after  De- 


cember 31.  1967,  each  State  should  have 
a  highway  safety  program,  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Provisions  for  an  effective  accident 
records  system  and  measures  calculated 
to  Improve  driver  performance,  vehicle 
safety,  highway  design  and  maintenance, 
traffic  control,  and  surveillance  of  traffic 
for  detection  and  correction  of  high  or 
potentially  high  accident  locations  are 
among  the  aspects  of  highway  safety  to 
be  Included  In  uniform  standards  to  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  highway  safety  programs  envisioned 
In  the  Baldwin  amendment  would  have 
to  be  In  accordance  with  those  uniform 
standards. 

coMMrrrEE    eili. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  on  which  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  sei"v-ing  for  4  years,  has  or- 
dered reported  H.R.  13290,  with  amend- 
ments, which  would  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
highway  .safely  research  and  develop- 
ment, certain  hlshway  safety  programs, 
a  national  driver  register,  and  a  highway 
accident  research  and  test  facility. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation,  as 
ordered  reported,  are  In  keeping  with  the 
longstandiiig  Federal-State  partnership 
approach  to  ihe  Federal-aid  highway 
programs.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  governments,  pri- 
vate lndustr>-.  and  other  interested  par- 
ties are  to  cooperate  to  Increase  high- 
way safety. 

Highway  safety  programs  will  be  de- 
slgried  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and 
deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage 
resulting  therefrom,  as  Initiated  by  the 
Baldwin  amendment.  "Various  safety  re- 
st^arch  programs  will  be  carried  out  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretarj-  of 
Commerce. 

The  Secretan,'  may  use  these  highway 
safety  research  funds,  either  Inde- 
pendently or  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies,  for 
grants  to  State  or  local  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, and  individuals  for  training 
or  education  of  highway  safety  person- 
nel; research  fellowships  In  highway 
safely;  development  of  improved  acci- 
dent investigation  procedures:  emer- 
gency .service  plans:  demonstration  proj- 
ects: and  related  activities  with  are 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary lo  carr>-  out  the  purpostes  of  that 
section  of  the  bill. 

LISTING  OF  VIOLATORS 

The  legislation,  as  ordered  reported, 
would  also  amend  present  law  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  register  Identifying  each 
Individual  reported  to  him  by  a  State,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  as  an  in- 
dividual with  respect  to  whom  such  SUte 
or  political  subdivision  has  denied, 
terminated,  or  temporarily  withdrawn, 
except  for  a  withdrawal  ior  less  than  6 
months  based  on  a  series  of  nonmovlng 
violations,  an  Individual's  license  or  priv- 
ilege to  operate  a  motor  vehicle.  The 
names  of  these  people  will  be  protected 
against  Improper  use 

The  bill.  a,s  ordered  reported,  also  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  a  National 


Highway  Safety  Advisor>'  Council  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  the  Federal  Hiehway  Admin- 
istrator, and  29  other  members  appointed 
by  the  President  which  members  are  to 
constitute  a  representative  cross-section 
of  concerned  parties. 

The  bill,  as  ordered  reported,  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  complete  investigation  and  study 
of.  the  need  for  a  facility  or  facilities  to 
conduct  research,  development,  and  test- 
ing In  highway  safety  authorized  by  law. 
and  research,  development,  and  testing 
relating  to  the  safety  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery used  on  highways  or  In  connec- 
tion with  the  maintenance  of  highways, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  tractor 
safety.  The  Secretary'  shall  report  the 
results  of  his  investigation  and  study  to 
Congress  not  later  than  Januarj-  10.  1967. 

This  legislation,  as  ordered  to  he  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  is  a  sound  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  safety  on  our  Nation's  highways. 
It  Is  a  realistic  approach  to  a  critical 
situation  In  which  50.000  Americans  are 
robbed  of  their  lives  everj-  year,  and  in- 
jures tens  of  thousands  more,  many 
permanently. 

COMMISSIONER  RHODES  TlSTirTTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  1966, 
the  distinguished  commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Safely  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  Robert  W  Rhodes,  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  the 
highway  safety  legislation  p>ending  be- 
fore that  committee.  The  commissioner 
demonstrated  his  acute  awareness  of  and 
experience  with  the  real  problems  of 
highway  safety,  the  problems  with 
which  the  bill.  H.R.  13290,  as  ordered  re- 
ported, is  concerned.  The  commis- 
sioner's concentration  on  particular 
areas  of  highway  and  traffic  safety  were 
very  similar  to  what  has  been  Included 
in  the  bill  ordered  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  New 
Hampshire  and  as  a  former  member  of 
the  State  Senate  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
have  been  much  concerned  about  high- 
way safety.  I  have  been  very  pleased 
with  the  work  of  the  department  of 
safety  of  the  Granite  State,  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  its  contributions  to  safety 
on  the  highways  of  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Nation 

The  commissioner's  outstanding  testi- 
mony Is  Indeed  worthy  of  consideration 
by  all  Members  of  Congress  and  by  all 
organizations  and  indivi  uals  interested 
In  improving  the  highvay  safetv  pro- 
grams of  this  Nation.  Mr  Sper.ker  at 
this  point  I  include  in  the  Record  the 
statement  of  Commissioner  Rhodes  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  commend  It  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  all  concerned  Americans. 
The    House   Committee    on    Intebstatt    and 

PoRricN    Commerce    Hich'wat    Safett    Act 

or  1966 
(Statement  by  Robert  W    Rhodes.  commlB- 

sloner.    Department    of    Safety,    Concord, 

NH    May  10    1966  > 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  ComiTilttee 

My  name  is  Robert  W,  Rhodes.  I  am  Com- 
missioner of  the  Depirtment  of  Safety  for  the 
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Stat«  of  New  Hampshire  The  Department  of 
Safety  U  m&de  up  of  three  Dlvlslon«,  Dlvl- 
Blon  of  Motor  Vehicle*.  Dlvlalon  of  State 
Police  and  Division  of  Safety  Servlcee.  My 
Office  Is  at  the  New  SUte  Office  Building,  Con- 
cord, New  Hampehire  and  I  am  here  today  in 
a  dual  role.  First  to  represent  John  W.  King, 
Governor  of  New  Hampehire  and  also  In  my 
capacity  as  Comml«aloner  of  Safety.  We  at 
the  State  level  heartily  endorse  this  new  In- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  President  and  Con- 
greas — in  Highway  Safety. 

Here  In  the  Oranlte  State  we  are  convinced 
that  the  new  Interest  In  Trafflc  Safety  on  the 
part  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  will 
lead  to  more  effective  programs  of  trafflc  ac- 
cident prevention. 

As  the  dlstlngtilahed  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee know,  the  States  long  have  engaged 
in  efforts  to  bring  constant  improvement  to 
the  safety  picture.  Personally,  I  feel  that 
these  efforts  have  met  with  a  large  measure 
of  success,  particularly  during  the  past  35 
years,  as  the  fatality  rates  per  100  million 
miles  of  travel  have  been  cut  from  13  In  1941 
to  5.6  last  year,  while  the  number  of  vehicles, 
drivers  and  miles  driven  has  multiplied  sev- 
eral times. 

Consider.  If  you  will,  that  the  number  of 
facilities  last  year  would  have  been  more  than 
100.000  if  these  gains  had  not  been  made. 
Unfortunately,  despite  accomplishing  these 
reductions,  the  "law  of  diminishing  return" 
doee  exist  and  to  make  further  Improvement, 
our  efforts  must  be  doubled  and  redoubled. 

While  the  States  bear  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  trafflc  safety  promotion,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  level  of  government,  every  pub- 
lic and  private  orgarUzatlon  and  every  citizen 
to  contribute  what  they  can  toward  better 
solutions  to  this  problem. 

Increased  federal  participation  in  the 
Trafflc  Safety  ffeld  Is  long  overdue,  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  provisions  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  which  will  increase  aid 
to  the  States  In  order  that  they  may  do  a 
better  and  more  effective  Job  in  trafflc  safety 
will  bear  substantial  returns. 

The  experience  of  our  State  with  regard 
to  incre<ues  In  automobile  fatalities  and  ac- 
cidents In  recent  years  has  been  similar  to 
that  of  many  others  For  example:  In  1061. 
we  had  100  automobile  fatalities.  In  1962 
It  Increased  to  111.  in  1963.  143  deaths  at 
the  rate  of  4  4  persons  killed  for  every  100 
million  miles  traveled,  and  In  1984  the  figure 
soared  to  158  deaths  at  the  rate  of,  4  7  per- 
sons killed  per  100  million  miles  of  motor 
vehicle  travel  Obviously,  something  had 
to  be  done  to  arrest  this  upward  trend  of 
carnage  on  our  hlghwajrs.  Therefore.  In  the 
summer  of  1964,  Governor  John  W.,  King 
appointed  a  Governor's  Trafflc  Safety' Com- 
mittee, made  up  of  16  Individuals  who  were 
leaders  in  the  field  of  highway  safety  ln'>our 
State  These  Included  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Safety,  heads  of  statewide 
organizations,  concerned  with  the  problem 
and  individual  citizens  knowledgeable  in  the 
field. 

The  Committee  immediately  set  to  work 
analysing  the  highway  accident  problem  In 
New  Hampshire  to  try  to  determine  where 
the  greatest  weaknesses  existed  and  what 
approach  we  should  use  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem After  considerable  deliberation,  a  line 
of  attack  was  developed  Slnoe  the  State 
Legislature  would  b;  meeting  in  1966,  It 
was  recommended  that  this  be  presented  to 
the  Legislature  as  a  Highway  Safety  Leg- 
islative Program.  Governor  John  W.  King 
gave  endorsement  to  the  program  and  pre- 
sented it  In  a  special  message  to  our  Legis- 
lature, outlining  the  various  points  it  con- 
tained. 

We  were  favored  with  a  very  safety  con- 
scious Legislature  In  1966  and  succeeded  In 
obtaining  many  measures  which  we  felt  were 
vital  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Law  Enforcement 
and  to  Trafflc  Safety  This  was  reflected  by 
our  Governor  John  W.  King,  the  State  Senate 


and  the  House  of  Representatives  In  their 
Joint  actions  to  bring  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  Into  closer  conformity  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle 
Code  and  with  those  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators. 
After  a  review  of  a  number  of  these  I^aws,  you 
will  note  that  among  them  are  some  that 
are  considered  somewhat  controversial  and 
have  been  pigeon-holed  by  many  States  for 
future  action.  This  was  not  the  thinking 
In  New  Hampehire  and  for  this  reason  I  do 
not  hestltate  to  state  that  with  the  leader- 
ship of  Governor  John  W.  KUig,  several  ob- 
jectives were  accomplished.    These  Included; 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Trafflc  Safety  Commission  with  a  >25,000  a 
year  appropriation.  This  made  possible  the 
employment  of  an  Executive  Director  and 
the  Initiation  of  a  public  support  program 
patterned   after   that   recommended   in   the 

"President's  Highway  Safety  Action  Pro- 
gram". 

(2)  Implied  Consent  Law.  Our  analysis  of 
the  causes  of  automobile  accidents,  partic- 
ularly fatalities,  showed  that  in  a  majority 
of  cases  excessive  use  of  liquor  was  at  the 
root  of  the  problem.  I'our  previous  Legis- 
latures had  considered  such  Legislation  but 
had  not  enacted  It  Into  law.  However,  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Trafflc  Safety 
Commission,  the  Legislation  was  adopted 
and  Is  now  in  effect. 

(3)  Realistic  or  Absolute  Speed  Law.  It 
had  been  years  since  our  State  had  at- 
tempted any  modernization  of  ite  speed  con- 
trol laws.  Observation  of  posted  qpeed  lim- 
its were  and  still  are  not  realistic.  This  re- 
sulted in  disrespect  for  the  law.  Based  upon 
the  reconunendatlon  of  our  Commission, 
which  In  turn  were  taken  from  the  Uniform 
Vehicle  Code,  our  Legislature  enacted  a  new 
spyeed  control  law.  Among  other  things,  It 
provides  for  the  eetabllshment  of  realistic 
speed  limits  following  a  Joint  survey  of  our 
highways  by  our  State  Highway  Department 
and  our  Department  of  Safety.  When  this 
survey  is  completed  within  the  next  two 
years,    necessary    new    speed    limits    will    be 

.posted  and  our  Enforcement  Officers  will  see 
that  they  are  obeerved  by  motorists. 

(4)  Driver  Education.  This  Legislation 
required  that  no  person  under  the  age  of  18 
years  may  be  licensed  In  the  State  of  New 
Hampehire  until  such  time  aft  he  has  com- 
pleted a  course  of  instruction  either  In  a 
High  School  or  through  a  private  licensed 
Instructor.  The  law  also  requires  that  pri- 
vate schools  provide  classroom  training  and 
that  all  instruction  meets  the  standards  of 
the  curriculum  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Safety  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

(5i  Minor  Possessing  or  Drinking  In- 
toxicating Beverages.  This  Legislation  al- 
lows for  a  ninety  days  siispenslon  of  license 
for  any  person  under  the  age  of  21  who  is 
found  to  be  In  possession  or  drinking  al- 
coholic beverages.  Alcoholic  beverages  can 
only  be  transported  If  the  parents  or  legal 
guardian  are  In  the  car  with  the  youth.  It 
further  provides  for  a  ninety  day  period  sus- 
pension where  It  is  found  the  operator  shows 
.05  percent  alcohol  in  his  blood. 

The  New  Hampehire  Department  of  Safe- 
ty. Division  of  Safety  Services  has  undergone 
a  major  "belt-tightening"  in  Its  driver  li- 
censing program.  Several  new  programs 
have  been  Implemented  dtu-lng  the  past  two 
years  which  have  produced  highly  satisfac- 
tory results. 

The  main  purpoee  of  this  effort  was  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  Improvement  of 
driver  attitude  and  general  qualification  for 
nvotor  vehicle  operation.  This  Included  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  basic  requirements  such 
as  applicant's  knowledge  of  motor  vehicle 
laws  and  Improved  procedures  for  ro€id  test- 
ing. 

Numerous  administrative  changes  have 
been  put  Into  effect  which  provide  for  greater 


control  over  license  issue  to  assure  that  only 
those  who  meet  the  strictest  requlremeiib 
are  Issued  licenses  to  operate  in  this  State. 
Full  use  of  the  One  License  Concept  and  tlu 
Interchange  of  information  with  other  Statct 
has  been  helpful  in  eliminating  these  vho 
attempt  to  obtain  license  by  false  statement. 
This,  we  consider,  is  a  must  If  we  are  to  s*. 
sure  ourselves  that  new  drivers  In  this  State 
do  not  hold  previous  conviction  records  for 
which  they  are  under  revocation  or  suspen- 
sion In  another  State. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  of  the  Gover- 
nor's TraJBc  Safety  Commission,  It  was  rec- 
ommended  to  the  1965  Legislature  for  au- 
thorization and  financial  support  for  the  In- 
crease of  personnel  within  the  unlfonnsd 
branch  of  the  Division  of  State  Police.  It 
was  also  recommended  the  establishment  at 
an  auxiliary  State  PoUoe  force  which  could 
be  called  into  action  to  supplement  the  reg- 
ular State  Police,  particularly  during  sum- 
mer and  holiday  weekends  when  the  trafflc 
Is  particularly  heavy.  Both  of  these  recom- 
mendatlons  were  approved  by  our  Legisla- 
ture. 

Meantime.  Legislative  authorization  b^i 
been  given  In  two  previous  Sessions  and  con- 
tinued In  the  196S  Session  for  a  special  In- 
terim Committee  on  Uniform  Trafflc  Lawi 
and  Ordinances.  This  consisted  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Senate  and  House  and  five 
citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor  The 
Committee  made  a  comparison  of  our  Stated 
motor  vehicle  laws  and  comparable  sections 
of  the  motor  vehicle  oode  and  followed  up 
these  comparisons  by  recommending  Leg- 
islation needed  to  bring  our  State's  trafflc 
laws  into  substantial  conformity  with  tbe 
Uniform   Vehicle  Code. 

As  a  result,  during  the  past  four  yean, 
Legislation  has  been  enacted  In  our  State 
bringing  our  laws  into  conformity  with  the 
following  sections  of  the  Code.  Rules  of  tbe 
road  and  driver  licensing.  The  latter  In- 
cludes the  reexanxlnatton  of  drivers  at  7S 
years  of  age  or  older.  The  Committee  au- 
thorized by  the  last  Legislature  are  currently 
completing  the  Job  of  comparison  of  our 
laws  and  the  Code.  It  U  anticipated  that 
this  Committee  will  recommend  to  the  nen 
Legislature,  legislation  pertaining  to  othei 
sections  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code. 

We  have  some  most  startling  statlstta 
over  the  past  three  years  In  the  Granite  State 
and  that  Is  of  the  single  car  fatal  accidents. 
In  1963  there  were  130  fatal  accidents.  Of 
these  fatal  accidents.  100  were  single  ear 
crashes,  or  82  percent.  In  1964  there  were 
138  fatal  accidents  and  95  were  single  car 
accidents  or  68  percent.  In  1966  there  were 
132  fatai  accidents  with  96  being  single  car 
mishaps,  or  74  percent.  Thus  far  In  1966  we 
have  had  31  fatal  accidents,  23  being  single 
car  accidents,  or  74  percent 

We  are  all  aware  there  Is  a  definite  reason 
for  every  highway  fatality  and  at  this  time  In 
New  Hampshire  a  highway  fatality  Investi- 
gation school  Is  being  conducted  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Division  of  State  Police  under  tlie 
direction  of  Dr  Alfred  Moeely  of  the  Trauma 
Research  Corporation  of  Cambridge.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Highways  In  New  Hampshire  has  placed  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  Improvement  of  our 
highways.  The  Oranlte  State  now  standi 
fifth  among  the  States  In  the  percentage  of 
completed  mUes  of  the  Interstate  Systso 
opened  to  trafflc.  Also,  our  State  Highway 
Department  has  been  working  closely  wWlJ 
the  Department  of  Safety  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  highway  locations  known  to  con- 
stitute trafflc  hazards. 

Following  the  same  approach  we  are  8"*"J 
much  attention  to  the  safety  of  the  vehlcM 
Itself  through  out  periodic  motor  vehicle  in- 
spection program.  This  biennial  InspectloB 
program  has  been  in  effect  for  many  yes»- 
Recently  It  has  been  updated.  I  would  ID* 
to  submit  for  your  study  a  copy  of  our  n«« 
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IflipecUon  Manual.  Issued  last  year,  which 
elves  specific  instructions  to  over  1300  prl- 
T»t«ly-o«ned  State  authorized  Inspection 
jtstums  on  how  to  do  a  thorough  Job  of  In- 
jpecting  the  vehicle.  We  work  very  closely 
^  the  inspection  stations  In  this  activity 
including  the  conducting  of  training  schools 
for  inspectors  and  checking  of  the  inspection 
esiahlishments   themselves. 

I  could  go  on  telling  you  more  about  our 
tighwHV  safety  activities  In  New  Hampehire 
but  time  does  not  permit  We  like  to  feel, 
bjwever.  that  our  activities  had  a  f>arl  In  the 
■eduction  of  automobile  fatalities  from  168 
in  1964  to  146  deaths  In  1965  or  a  reduction 
m  the  number  of  persons  kUled  per  100  mil- 
lion miles  from  4.7  In  1064  to  4  0  in  1965  We 
feel  that  a  still  greater  reduction  could  be 
brought  about  If  additional  funds  and  aaalBt- 
ance  were  avaUable.  That  U  why  we  are  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  endorse  Increased  Federal 
participation  In  the  trafflc  field  as  It  pro- 
rides  for  additional  research  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  on  the  causes  of  automobile 
accidents  and  for  stipport  of  «tepped-up 
highway  safety  programs  In  the  States. 

We  feel  in  our  State  that  with  this  addi- 
tional help  we  oould  Increase  our  activity 
in  Mveral  fields  such  as  the  following: 

(1)  Studies  of  accidents.  While  we  have 
made  n.any  studies  of  the  causes  of  accl- 
denu  we  know  that  much  more  needs  to  be 
done,  particularly  as  It  relates  to  the  driver 
and  one-car  fatal  accidents. 

1 2)  Accident  ReporUng.  We  need  to  im- 
prove our  accident  reporting  system  so  that 
we  can  prepare  better  case  histories  of  our 
problem  drivers. 

i3l  Review  of  Overall  Safety  Establish- 
mni.  A  siudy  of  the  interrelationship  of 
highway  safety  activities  of  our  several  State 
departments  and  local  subdivisions  of  Gov- 
ernment might  pcjlnt  out  where  additional 
Improvements  are  needed. 

i4)  Review  of  Court  Procedures.  Obvious- 
ly enforcement  of  trafflc  laws  will  be  effec- 
tlTe  only  If  our  law  enforcement  Is  backed 
up  by  our  courts.  More  attention  to  the 
handling  of  trafflc  cases  In  our  courts  along 
with  a  review  of  our  penalties  systems  would 
be  more  helpful. 

i5i  Stepped-up  Program  of  Public  Edu- 
cation. This  is  a  part  of  the  program  *'n!ch 
could  go  forward  with  great  effectiveness  If 
It  were  not  for  the  limitation  of  funds  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  this  area  would  be  welcome 
Additional  Federal  funds  would  make  possi- 
ble more  driver  education  courses  in  our 
KhoolB;  the  carrying  out  of  Intensive  public 
educational  program  on  highway  safety  with 
newspapers,  radio,  television,  handouts  at 
etraiegic  points  along  our  highway  systems 
«u,~h  as  to!!  stations  and  safety  exhibits  at 
public  gatherings  such  as  fairs. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  work  which  our 
Division  of  Safely  Services  is  doing  with  the 
Inipectlon  of  vehicles.  We  feel  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant u:>  inspect  all  cars  In  use  as  well  as 
those  that  are  sold  for  the  first  time.  After 
»U,  there  .'tre  about  six  times  as  many  used 
tan  on  the  road  as  there  are  new  automo- 
biles Over  the  many  years  that  our  State 
baa  been  involved  In  the  Inspection  program 
It  has  t)een  necessary  for  us  to  establish  cer- 
tain standards  of  performance.  This  Is  true 
of  many  other  States  with  similar  inspection 
programs  Since  their  are  specialists  In  our 
Motor  Vehicle  Division  In  this  particular 
activity  wp  feel  that  they  could  be  of  great 
Malatance  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In 
rour  administration  of  Title  I  of  the  Bill 
Congress  is  currently  considering. 

Ih  the  final  analysis,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce will  have  to  rely  on  the  States  to  en- 
force the  safety  standards  which  you  may 
^i«crlb«  for  new  motor  vehicles.  We  feel 
w«  you  will  want  the  initial  participation 
^  the  States  in  arriving  at  the  standards. 
We  aubscnbe.  therefore,  to  the  suggestion 
Wat  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commls- 
"on  already  In  existence  and  of  which  New 
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Hampshire  Is  a  member  should  be  brought 
Into  Title  I  in  at  least  an  Advisory  manner. 
Arrangements  could  be  made  whereby  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  could 
suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  which 
standards  It  feels  should  be  adopted.  The 
Secr'^tary  could  or  could  not  adopt  these 
standards  as  he  desires.  We  feel  this  Is  Im- 
portant if  the  true  objectives  set  forth  In 
Title  I  are  to  be  attained. 

We  also  fee!  that  Title  I  Should  be  amended 
80  that  the  States  will  be  permitted  to  adopt 
safely  standards  as  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  other  than  new  vehicles. 
This  would  conform  with  New  Hampshire's 
vehicle  Inspection  program. 

In  closing,  may  I  reiterate  our  support  of 
the  Legislation  now  before  you.  We  feel 
that  this  should  enhance  a  Federal -State 
partnership  In  the  solution  of  the  highway 
accident  problem.  We  submit  to  you  that 
the  fxrogram  can  be  successful  only  If  the 
States  are  permitted  to  participate  In  the 
program  all  the  way.  Including  recommend- 
ing safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles. 
Thank  you. 


DELATH   OP   FORMER   REPRESENTA- 
TIVE LOUIS  C.  CRAMTON 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
death  has  ended  the  long  and  distin- 
guished career  of  former  Representative 
Louis  C.  Cramton  of  Lapeer  and  Sag- 
inaw. Mich.  This  is  cause  for  mourn- 
ing not  only  in  Michigan  but  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  because  Mr.  Cramton  was 
a  most  unusual  man.  He  was  a  man 
held  in  deep  respect  and  affection  by  all 
who  knew  him.  regardless  of  their  own 
per.sonal  political  loyalties. 

Congressman,  judge.  State  legislator, 
newspaper  publisher,  attorney.  Republi- 
can— Louis  Cramton  was  all  of  these. 
But  he  was  much  more.  He  was  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Negro  before  the  term  "civil 
rights  '  was  ever  coined.  He  was  prom- 
inent in  the  development  of  Howard 
University  in  Washington,  DC,  and  the 
auditorium  there  bears  his  name.  As 
Congressman  from  the  old  Michigan 
Seventh  Congressional  District  from  1913 
to  1931.  Mr.  Cramton  also  earned  the 
title  of  'godfather  of  American  national 
parks." 

The  name  of  Louis  Cramton  lives  in 
Washington  as  well  as  Michigan,  a  mon- 
ument to  all  those  who  serve  their  na- 
tion and  their  fellow  man  with  selfless 
devotion.  The  coimtry  has  lost  a  rare 
individual,  a  splendid  human  being. 


CHAMBERLAIN  RECORD  SPEAKS 
FOR  ITSELF 

Mr  DA\t:S  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  fMr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


The  ^EAKEIR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  our  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Charles 
Chamberlain,  commented  on  the  syndi- 
cated newspaper  column  which  chal- 
lenged the  integrity  of  certain  Members 
of  this  House,  including  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  He  explained  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  allegations  against  Wm 
were  wholly  unfounded. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  editorial  from  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's hometown  paper,  the  Lansing 
State  Journal,  entitled,  "Chamberlain 
Record  Speaks  for  Itself."  As  I  said  last 
week,  all  of  us  admire  our  colleague's  in- 
tegrity, forthrtghtness,  and  diligence.  It 
is  good,  therefore,  to  note  the  support 
and  encouragement  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  folks  at  home. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  State  Journal,  LAnslng — Kast 
Lansing,  June  34,  19661 

Chambeblain  Record  Speaks  ro«  Itbelt 

It  was  easy  for  Rep.  Chaslss  E.  Chambeb- 
LAIN.  R-Lanslng,  to  ^refute  tbe  charges  In  a 
syndicated  Washington  column  that  he 
quietly  served  the  Interests  of  two  clients  of 
his  law  firm  In  legislation  he  sponsored  in 
Congrees. 

The  column,  produced  by  Drew  Pearson 
and  Jack  Anderson,  said: 

"Three  years  ago.  Rep.  Chambxrlain  m- 
troduced  a  bill.  H.R  468,  to  repeal  the  man- 
ufacturers' excise  tax  on  pxaasenger  cars  and 
trucks. 

"WTien  the  congressman  Introduced  the 
bill,  he  did  not  teU  his  congressional  col- 
leagues or  the  voters  back  home  that  his  law 
nrm  represented  the  United  Trucking  Ser^-lce 
and  the  Detroit  Automobile  Interlnsuranoe 
Exchange,  both  interested  in  having  the 
taxes  on  cars  and  trucks  removed." 

In  his  statement  to  the  House.  Chamber- 
lain saJd . 

■To  charge  that  I  pushed  for  repeal  of  the 
10  per  cent  automobile  excise  tax  because 
my  law  firm  had  two  clients  favoring  such 
action  or  to  Imply  personal  financial  con- 
sideration to  me  Is  abeolutely  ridiculous.  Ir- 
responsible and  false, 

"It  was  because  of  the  auto-orlented  com- 
plexion of  my  congreeslonal  district  that  I 
proposed  auto  excise  repeal  from  the  very 
first  day  I  came  to  Congreee  In  January. 
1957 — and  for  no  other  reason,  I  would  hare 
been  derelict  In  my  duty  to  my  constituents 
If  I  had  not  done  so." 

Asserting  that  Pearson  and  Anderson  Ixad 
never  checked  with  his  office  or  the  law  firm 
In  question  concerning  statements  made  in 
the  column.  Chamberlain  listed  what  he 
called  a  number  of  errors  in  fact 

He  said  he  did  not  introduce  the  exMsc  tax 
repeal  bill  three  years  ago.  as  the  column 
said,  but  on  January  16,  i»57— thirteen  days 
after  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, after  having  campaigned  on  the 
same  issue  the  previous  summer. 

Thus.  Chamberlain  said,  his  cormectlon 
with  the  legislation  preceded  his  connection 
with  the  law  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member 
for  two  years  from  1962  to  1964  and  from 
which  he  resigned  because  he  said  his  duties 
m  Washington  prevented  him  from  making 
any  contribution  to  the  Arm's  work 

Further,  CKAMsraLAiN  stated  that  when  he 
formed  his  connection  with  the  firm  the 
existing  partners  reached  this  agreement 
with  him 

"You  will  perform  no  services  for  the  firm, 
nor  shall  you  share  in  any  income 
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by  the  firm  from  services  performed  by  it. 
Involving  matters  with  or  before  the  United 
8tat«8,  Its  departments,  bureaus,  services  or 
faculties,  it  being  the  clear  Intention  and 
purpoee  Off  all  of  iia  to  scrupulously  and  com- 
pletely avoid  any  possible  conflict  of  Interest 
or  even  the  appearance  thereof  between  your 
services  to  the  United  States  as  a  congress- 
man, on  the  one  hand,  and  as  a  consulting 
lawyer  to  this  firm,  on  the  other  hand  " 

Whatever  the  attitude  of  the  United 
Trucking  Service  and  the  Detroit  Automobile 
Interlnsurance  E:xchange  Upward  auto  excise 
tax  repeal  advocated  by  CHAMBDUAiif  may 
have  been,  such  repeal  was  In  the  legitimate 
Interest  of  the  Sixth  District  he  represents 
and  of  Michigan  as  a  whole. 

In  his  long  compalgn  for  the  auto  excise 
tax  repeal.  Chamberlain  .sought  to  benefit  the 
purchasers  of  automobiles,  the  employes  of 
the  Induatxy  that  produces  them  and  the 
Industry  Itself. 

By  pointing  out  the  serious  dlscrepxinclea 
between  the  column  and  the  facts  pertain- 
ing to  his  Introduction  of  the  legislation  and 
his  connection  with  the  law  firm,  Chambex- 
LAUJ  appears  to  have  effectively  spiked  the 
8p>€cLflc  charges  made  against  him. 

Up  to  this  pK>lnt  there  has  been  nothing 
to  support  the  charge,  or  the  Innuendo  or 
the  Implications.  Henoe  there  doesnt  appea^ 
to  be  any  need  for  anyone  to  add  anything 
to  Chambirlains  own  prompt  defense  of  his 
role  In  behalf  of  legl.slatlon  that  obviously 
Is  In  the  beet  Interests  of  not  only  his  own 
constituents  and  the  people  of  Michigan, 
but,  Indeed,  the  people  of  the  nation  as 
well. 


A  CHEER  FOR  THE  TIRED  LIBERAL 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookJ 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoro  and  Include  extrtmeous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  when 
a  seasoned  member  of  the  liberal  com- 
munity cautions  against  magic  overnight 
panaceas  in  combating  our  social  ills, 
his  admonitions  should  be  accorded 
added  consideration.  When  such  an  ef- 
fort seeks  to  further  future  progress  by 
profiting  from  past  mistakes,  his  objec- 
tivity is  to  be  conuncnded.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal ,  cer^inly  no  citadel  of 
liberalism,  recently  applauded  the  efforts 
of  John  Fischer  of  Harpers  in  recom- 
mendlnR  'ver^-  hard  work  over  a  long 
period  of  time"  to  effect  true  progress  in 
our  time.  Present  attempts  to  eliminate 
social  shortcomings  of  long  standing  by 
flourishing  the  Federal  checkbook  should 
be  reevaluated  In  the;  light  of  past  re- 
cent history. 

I  Join  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
commending  Mr.  Fischer  for  laying  it  on 
the  line,  and  I  plnce  the  editorial.  "A 
Cheer  for  the  Tired  Liberal."  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

A  Chxes  for  the  Tired  LiBKaxL 

A  small  but  heartening  sign  on  today's 
intellectual  horiaon  la  the  budding  prag- 
matism among  certain  old-time  liberals. 
The  current  issue  of  Harper's  magazine  In- 
cludes a  pATUcularly  interesting  aneUysls  of 
thl.s  phenomenon,  which  has  a  Ienc«  for 
most  everyone  regardless  of  pollUc*!  persua- 
sion. 


Harper's  editor-ln-chlef,  John  Fischer,  has 
written  a  "I^etter  to  a  New  Leftist  from  a 
Tired  Liberal."  He  &nds  much  to  admire  in 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  New  Left,  as 
manifest  In  civil  rights  and  peace  movements. 
Even  when  he  says  "so  far  as  1  can  see,  no 
radical  movement  since  the  Luddites  has 
been  so  incoherent  about  Its  alms."  It  is 
njcrely  to  warn  that  Imprecise  purposes  may 
sap  the  energy  with  which  the  New  Left 
challenges  today's  orthodoxy:  % 

Mr.  Fischer  does  complain,  however,  that 
the  New  Left  Is  overly  Intolerant  of 
the  "tired  liberal,"  who  lacks  Its  outrage  and 
urgency  about  the  blots  on  our  social  order. 
One  reason  middle-aged  liberals  are  tired,  he 
notes,  is  that  they  can  remember  when  so- 
ciety was  far  more  tarnished  A  more  Im- 
portant reason,  he  continues,  la  that  th/?y 
have  too  often  suffered  disillusionment  at  the 
results  of  their  own  prescriptions. 

In  the  19308.  he  recalls,  most  liberals 
thought  strong  labor  unions,  under  Intel- 
lectual leadership,  would  cure  all  of  society's 
Ills  from  war  to  anemic  arts.  But  "Inst^d 
of  becoming  the  shock  troops  of  liberalism, 
the  unions  (with  a  very  few  exceptions* 
quickly  petrified  into  lumpm  of  reaction  and 
privilege."  They  seldom  have  any  grasp  of 
higher  purpose,  he  observes,  and  "at  their 
worst,  as  In  the  case  of  the  lYansport  Work- 
ers Union  of  New  York,  they  have  turned 
pirate,  using  their  monopoly  power  to  tor- 
ture millions  of  p>eople  (most  of  them  work- 
ers) Into  paying  ransom." 

A  second  irony  of  the  New  Deal,  Mr  Fischer 
continues,  was  its  farm  program,  intended 
to  help  the  Impoverished  farmer,  It  actually 
helped  the  wealthy  and  displaced  the  ixx^r. 
'The  end  product  you  can  see  now  A  river 
of  refugees,  streaming  into  the  cities  In 
search  of  unskilled  Jobs  or  relief  handouts — ■ 
and  sometimes,  as  In  Watts  and  Harlem,  ex- 
ploding Into  a  bewildered  and  i>olntleas 
fury" 

Many  middle-aged  liberals  are  wary,  the 
writer  explains,  simply  because  they  "have 
Just  gone  astray  so  often  on  the  road  to  the 
New  Jerusalem  that  they  want  to  make  VM-y 
sure  of  the  road  map  before  embarking  on 
another  march.  .  .  .  Still  believing  In  prog- 
ress, they  have  come  to  suspect  that  It  can 
be  achieved  only  by  very  hard  work  over  a 
long  period  of  time." 

Mr  Fischer's  homely  lesson  about  the 
necessity  of  cut-and-flt  progress  Is  certainly 
apt  for  the  New  Left,  and  naay  apply  almost 
as  well  to  the  New  Right.  Today's  young 
conservatives  often  seem  to  copy  their  liberal 
adversaries  In  believing  social  Ills  can  be 
ou-ed  by  miracle  drugs:  they  argue  only  that 
the  drug  U  not  the  New  Deal  but  Its  repeal 
Thus  they  cast  aside  the  core  of  pragmatism 
which  was  a  mainstay  of  conservation  from 
Burke   through  Taft. 

We  think  the  audience  most  in  need  of 
this  lesson  Is  not  youth  of  either  right  or 
left  but — though  Mr.  Fischer  may  not  agree — 
liberals  of  his  own  generation  too  Insensitive 
to  share  his  weariness.  The  strain  of  com- 
mon-sense pragmatism  he  shows  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  Harper's  within  the  libera! 
community,  but  It  has  yet  to  have  much  evi- 
dent Impact  on  the  liberals  who  ncm-  domi- 
nate our  governmental  councils 

To  them  It  apparently  still  seems  simple: 
What  a  Great  Society  needs  to  do  Is  tidy  up 
the  odds  and  ends  of  the  New  Deal.  Unions 
remain  sacrosanct  despite  their  abuses  The 
New  Economics  is  the  latest  miracle  drug. 
although  It  has  yet  to  meet  the  critical  test 
of  turning  expansionary  pwllcles.  when  nec- 
essary. Into  more  cautious  ones  If  urban 
renewal  has  faUed.  keep  that  and  add  rent 
subsidies  too.  If  th«^  Is  poverty,  declare 
war  on  It. 

UnHke  Mr.  Fischer,  for  better  or  worse. 
those  who  vote  such  programs  owe  their  jobs 
to  popular  election.  It  may  yet  prove  the  ul- 
timate Irony  of  the  New  r>eal  that,  while  It 


failed  to  find  the  New  Jerusalem,  it  taught 
powerful  political  lessons  about  group  vote- 
buying. 

Still,  we  can  hope  that  Intellectual  cur- 
rents today  become  political  currents  tomor- 
row. On  that  chance,  let's  give  a  cheer  for 
the  tired  liberal.  And  pardon  us  for  observ- 
ing that  whatever  he  calls  himself,  he  often 
sounds  as  mucli  like  Burke  as  like  anyone 
else. 


CELEBRATING    THE    FOURTH    OP 
JULY 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwYER]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  thla 
point  In  the  Ricord  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  just  a 
few  days,  we  shall  be  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall 
be  commemorating  the  courage  and 
vision  of  the  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  Phila- 
delphia 190  years  ago  and  struck  this 
first  decisive  blow  for  American  freedom. 

As  heirs  and  beneficiaries  of  their 
bravery,  however,  it  is  important  that  we 
go  beyond  the  point  of  considering  this 
great  historic  event  simply  as  completed 
history.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence has  always  been  a  uniquely  living 
document,  phrased  in  language  that 
seems  permanently  contemporary,  and 
possessed  of  the  power  to  inspire  people 
everywhere  to  the  pursuit  of  personal 
liberty  and  national  independence. 

Nearly  two  centuries  later,  it  is  still 
our  task  to  make  of  the  Declaration  the 
truly  revolutionary  statement  it  was 
meant  to  be.  to  make  its  enduring  prin- 
ciples come  alive  again  in  our  own  day, 
to  carry  forward  the  spirit  of  freedom 
that  infuses  it.  It  has  never  been  more 
imPjOrtant  for  all  Americans  to  under- 
stand what  freedom  means,  to  appreciate 
the  blessings  that  freedom  has  brought 
■  us.  to  face  together  the  dangers  which 
freedom  confronts,  and  to  accept  the  ob- 
ligations which  freedom  imposes  on  all 
of  us. 

It  belongs  to  every  generation  and  to 
each  person  to  keep  freedom  alive  and 
growing — In  our  individual  lives,  in  our 
ii-Lstitutlons,  and  In  the  law  of  the  land. 
Even  here  in  our  own  countr>' — proud  as 
we  rightfully  are  of  how  freedom  has 
flourished  among  us — freedom  is  still  our 
unfinished  business  and  continues  to  de- 
mand our  best  efforts.  Beyond  our  bor- 
ders, the  situation  Is  even  more  chal- 
lenging. 

These  are  some  of  the  things,  some  of 
the  ideas,  that  free  Americans  do  well  to 
reflect  upon  frequently,  but  most  suit- 
ably on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Fourth  of  July.  To  stimulate  such  re- 
flection, we  are  fortunate  to  have  two 
great  and  impressive  symbols  of  our  free- 
dom, the  American  flag  and  the  ringing 
of  bells — the  sight  and  the  sound,  as  it 
were,  of  our  freedom. 
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Our  colleagues  will  recall.  Mr.  Speaker. 
^jaax  in  1963  the  House  and  Senate 
i^jopted  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
provided  that  the  national  holiday  of  the 
poiirth  of  July  should  be  observed  each 
y«u-  by  the  ringing  of  bells  throughout 
ifje  United  States  at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock 
m  the  afternoon,  eastern  daylight  time. 

As  an  early  sponsor  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion, it  .seems  especially  appropriate  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  at 
this  time  to  the  action  of  the  Conpress 
-ust  3  years  ago.  and  to  express  the  hope 
•hat  civic  and  community  leadens  across 
our  land  will  utilize  this  mast  fitting  and 
effective  means  of  summoning  our  people 
to  a  renewed  appreciation  of  our  herit- 
age 

A.S  I  have  for  the  past  several  years.  I 
shall  take  part  in  what  has  come  to  be  a 
richly  rewarding  and  deeply  meaningful 
beU-rinping  ceremony  on  July  4th  in 
Panwood.  N.J.  It  was  here  that  a  younK 
ladj-  in  the  sixth  grade  of  a  local  elemen- 
tary school  first  wrote  to  me  suggesting  a 
wider  observance  of  the  ringing  of  bells 
on  Independence  Day  thus  crystallizing 
what  had  seemed  to  me  an  unfortunate 
dylng-out  of  an  old  and  valuable  tradi- 
tion 

Congress  has  acted  to  help  revive  this 
tradition,  but  it  can  only  live  and  thrive 
;{ the  people  themselves  respond. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  display 
of  the  American  flag,  Mr.  Speaker.  One 
year  ago  tomorrow,  I  introduced  a  con- 
current resolution  which  requested  the 
President  to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  for 
the  display  of  the  flag  from  Federal 
buildings  Although  the  Flag  Code  al- 
ready provides  that  the  flag  should  be 
flown  daily  from  every  public  institution, 
this  Code  carries  with  it  no  enforcement 
prortslons.  and  it  Is  a  regrettable  fact 
that  even  Federal  institutions  do  not  al- 
ways conform  to  its  very  reasonable  and 
appropriate  instruction. 

As  we  all  recognize,  the  flag  is  the  prin- 
cipal symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  Just  as  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  institutional  reality 
of  that  unity.  Like  the  ringing  of 
bells,  the  display  of  the  flag  provides  an 
opportunity  for  our  people  to  remember 
what  it  was  that  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Coiistitution  brought  into 
being  and  to  ponder  its  significance  for 
our  time. 

We  belong  to  the  fortunate  few  of  this 
world  in  the  richness  and  the  longevity 
of  our  bequest  of  freedom.  But  if  we 
would  preserve  and  strengthen  it.  we 
must  think  about  it  and  relate  it  to  the 
time  in  which  we  live. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
is  an  editorial  that  appeared  In  the  Mod- 
ern Grocer  magazine  of  May  27.  1966: 

A  few  months  back  Modern  Grocer  re- 
ceived a  "hot"  telephone  call  from  Washing- 
ton Someone  at  the  Job  Corps  headquarters 
asked  for  help  in  placing  young  men  trained 
for  supermarket  work.  "Fine."  was  the  reply. 
"Give  us  the  facts  and  we'll  do  a  story." 

The  facts  came  soon  enough;  a  New  York 
regional  office  was  designated  to  which  to 
apply  and  Modern  Grocer  editors  hurried  and 
wTote  the  story  We  did  more.  We  called 
up  some  key  people  whom  we  knew  needed 
personnel  and  referred  them  to  the  Job  Corps. 
We  sat  back  tlien.  waiting  to  see  doors  swing 
wide  open  and  Job  Corps  graduates  pour 
through. 

The  dcx:.TS  did  open  Key  people  In  the 
stores  phoned  in  wrote,  there  were  even  per- 
sonal calls  With  what  results?  To  date  not 
a  single  candidate  for  a  Job  has  been  supplied 
by  the  Job  Corps.  Calls  t.o  the  New  York 
office,  letters,  have  turned  up  zero  In  a 
word,  they  don't  have  people  ready  yet. 

Is  this  the  way  the  Government  does 
things?  Is  the  Government  playing  some 
sort  of  game  In  which  big  expectations  are 
ral-sed  but  nothing  happens?  We  think  this 
matter  of  Jobs'  and  of  stores  needing  people 
badly,  who  are  not  available,  directly  affects 
our  entire  economy  and  we  ask.  "What's  with 
the  Job  C-orps?  Who's  kidding  whom  with 
the  people's  money?" 

All  of  this  is  indeed  strange  when  you 
consider  that  OEO  claims  6,013  graduates 
of  the  Job  Corps  to  dai€,  of  whom  only 
2,526  have  Jobs,  have  gone  into  the  armed 
services,  or  back  to  school.  Where  are 
the  3.487  Job  Corps  graduates  who  have 
supposedly  been  prepared  for  employ- 
ment? 


OR 


WHO  S  KIDDING  WHOM 
JOB  CORPS  FIZZLE 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speak- 
ask   unanimous  consent  that  the 


er.  I 


Mntleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qute! 
niay  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
^  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 
PLANTS 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
f-'entleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Keith!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
jx)int  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KEITH  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  authorize 
construction  and  operation  of  pilot  plants 
to  produce  fish  protein  concentrate.  I 
applaud  this  action  and  hop>e  that  we 
here  in  the  House  will  soon  do  the  same. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed 
Without  it  many  years  may  pmss  before 
this  country  has  an  economical  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  in  large-scale  produc- 
tion. But.  with  this  legLslation,  we  may 
.soon  find  that  we  can  provide  this  cheap. 
versatile  protein  which  is  so  desperately 
needed  by  hungry  millions  all  over  the 
world. 

At  the' same  time,  we  would  be  giving 
a  boost  to  our  neglected  fishing  indu.stry. 
The  fi.sh  which  can  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  this  protein  concentrate  are  largely 
uncxploited  by  American  fishermen  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  a  market  for 
them.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  and  other 
foreign  fishermen  are  rapidly  depleting 
our  other  fish  resources  by  taking  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  total  catch  every  year 


in  waters  traditionally  fished  by  U.S. 
fishermen. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
has  In  the  past  refused  to  approve  this 
food  concentrate  on  esthetic  rather  than 
scientific  grounds.  As  a  result,  private 
development  of  the  technology  has  been 
largely  discouraged,  and  in  the  last  6 
years  we  have  made  comparatively  little 
progress  In  finding  ways  to  develop  FPC 
economically  The  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cisd  Fisheries  has  done  careful  and  com- 
plete studies  over  the  past  2  years  on  a 
chemical  process  for  producing  FPC. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
stated  that  the  product  is  safe  and  nutri- 
tious as  well  as  urgently  needed.  Reports 
have  reached  me  that  FPC  will  shortly 
receive  the  official  approval  of  the  Food 
and  DruB  Admiiiistration.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  hope  these  reports  are  correct 
and  that  at  last  the  Bureau  s  petition 
for  approval  of  their  process  Ls  to  be 
extricated  from  the  redtape 

Meanwhile  I  hope  that  we  will  proceed 
with  consideration  of  the  bill  with  the 
aim  of  sending  legislation  to  the  White 
House  before  the  summer  is  over.  The 
world  already  has  waited  too  long  for 
fish  protein  concentrate.  Now  is  the  time 
for  action. 


THE    30TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 

MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  1936 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
This  is  the  legislation  which  is  supposed 
to  provide  the  foundation  for  a  US  mer- 
chant fleet  adequate  not  only  for  normal 
peacetime  operations  but  to  stand  ready 
for  national  service  m  a  time  of  defense 
emergency. 

On  this  day  we  are  confronted  with  a 
situation  which  ridicules  that  legislation 
Less  than  9  percent  of  US  foreign  trade 
today  IS  carried  m  U.S.  ships. 

In  1939  there  were  1,379  American-flag 
vessels  on  the  high  seas.  Today  there 
arc  1.00.9  The  Government  proposes  to 
spend  le.'^s  on  new  ship  construction  this 
year  than  it  did  30  years  ago. 

The  Mariimie  Administration  has  no 
head  to  replace  the  Administrator  who 
left  his  position  a  few  days  ago  folio wmg 
a  stormy  term  of  office.  Though  the 
White  House  has  promised  some  kind  of 
merchant  marine  policy  on  several  oc- 
casions over  the  past  6  years,  we  still 
have  no  workable  plan  to  give  this  coun- 
tr>'  the  kind  of  merchant  fieei  strength 
which  IS  called  for  m  the  1936  lepislation. 

As  we  call  on  foreign  ships  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  vital  cargoes  to  Viet- 
nam in  support  of  our  militarj-  operations 
there,  perhaps  this  SCth  anniversary  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  does 
not  call  for  celebration. 
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Instead,  we  should  have  a  measure  of 
leadership  from  the  White  House  In  pro- 
viding the  administrative  actions  which 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  implementa- 
tion of  the  1936  legislation. 


EDITORIALS  BY  THE  DETROIT  FREE 
PRESS  AND  PUBLISHER  JOHN 
KNIGHT  ON  THE  WAR  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Coitvers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CONYERS  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Detroit  morning  newspaper,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers in  the  country,  has  lon^r  been  an 
articulate  and  perceptive  critic  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Vietnam.  Its  editorial 
pages  have  consistently  provided  force- 
ful, thoughtful,  and  quite  literate  dis- 
cussion of  the  background  and  effects  of 
our  current  military  Involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

I  have  compiled  all  of  the  editorials 
from  the  Free  Press  on  Vietnam  for  the 
8-week  period  from  May  1  to  June  24 
which  I  ask  permission  to  Insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  Immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  In  reading  these 
editorials  I  think  my  colleagues  will  find 
not  only  informed  and  perceptive  dis- 
cussion and  criticisms  of  some  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  war  but  also 
suggestions  of  very  appropriate  alter- 
natives to  our  current  policy. 

I  also  want  to  Include  in  the  Record 
some  signed  editorials  on  Vietnam  by 
John  Knight,  the  publisher  of  the  Free 
Press  and  various  other  outstanding 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
Since  1954  when  the  French  left  Viet- 
nam, John  Knight  has  been  asking  the 
hard  and  pertinent  questions  about 
America's  steadily  growing  Involvement 
in  that  country. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  representative  of 
any  area  which  is  served  by  a  newspa-^er 
which  not  only  provides  c:>mprehenslve 
reporting  of  the  news  but  also  Informed 
and  perceptive  comment  on  the  major 
foreign  problem  facing  our  country  to- 
day. 

The  editorials  follow : 
[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  May  3.  1966) 
Fatal  Pbesumptions 
•  I  would  like  to  tilk  with  you  tonight 
about  the  fallout  effects  of  the  Vietnamese 
war."  said  .Sen  Wiiliam  Ftjlbricht  In  a 
major  foreign  policy  speech  the  other  eve- 
rUng      And  he  did 

He  spoke  of  the  risks  of  escalation  and  a 
wider  w:\r,  of  the  strains  which  the  strui^gle 
Is  •putting  on  Ev«!t-We8t  relations,  of  the 
allenatlo.n  of  allies,  and  of  the  impossibility 
of  pursuing  an  open-ended  war  in  Southeast 
.^8'.a  and  a  poverty  war  at  home.  He  called 
this  pursuit     a  kind  of  madnees." 

But  he  spoke  of  more  than  eftects,  as  Im- 
portant as  they  are;  he  spoke  also  of  causes. 
■America  Is  showing  some  signs  of  that 
fatal  prenumptlon.  that  overextension  of 
power  and  mission,  which  brought  ruin  to 
ancient    Athens,    to    Napoleonic    Prance    and 


to  Nazi  Germany,"  he  said.  "The  process 
has  hardly  begun,  but  the  war  which  we  are 
now  fighting  can  only  accelerate  it  " 

And  the  speech  holds  a  number  of  values 
for  this  nation  at  this  time. 

The  senator  spoke  as  a  critic  of  policies 
which  presidential  opinion  polls  Indicate 
much  of  the  nation  presently  svipports.  and 
there's  always  reason  for  the  nation  to  cheer 
a  responsible  public  figure  willing  to  buck  a 
consensus.  For  a  consensus  might  be  wrong 
and  there  Is  a  desperate  need  In  a  democracy 
for  articulate  dissent. 

There's  value,  too.  In  the  detached  view 
of  this  nation  which  Sen.  F^n.inuGHT  took, 
looking  at  America  as  others  In  far-away 
places  might  look  at  America.  For  wrapped 
In  our  own  pursuits  there  Is  the  risk  of  los- 
ing objectivity,  of  adopting  a  manifest  des- 
tiny for  the  globe,  of  spreading  with  an 
evangelical  zeal  the  good  as  we  know  It 
whether  others  share  our  view  of  good  or 
not.  Proof  of  this  can  be  seen  In  this  na- 
tion's fumbling  attempts  to  erect  Iriatant 
democracy  along  with  an  embassy  In  other 
lands. 

And  because  some  politicians  tend  to  look 
only  from  one  election  to  the  next  and  some 
men  In  public  life  In  these  troubled  times 
only  from  one  crisis  to  another.  It  Is  valu- 
able to  have  someone  Identify  the  threads 
of  history  In  the  fabric  of  present  day  life. 
to  look  back  and  to  look  ahead. 

That  "fatal  presumption,  that  overexten- 
sion of  power  and  mission"  of  which  Sen. 
FiTLBRiCHT  spoke  is  anclent  to  history  But 
It  Is  relatively  ne'w  to  the  US  and  it  Is  Im- 
portant for  the  tJ.S.  to  look  at  history  now 
and  proflt  from  Its  lessons 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  May  8,   1966] 
Thi  EDrroR's  Notebook;   Johnson  Fails  To 

Lkad  United  States  When  He  Asks  What 

To  Do 

(By  John  S.  Knight  1 

Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Is  said  to  be  a 
strong  President  but  he  has  an  Irritating 
habit  of  s.iylng.  "What  would  you  do?"  when 
he   gets  Into  trouble 

The  war  In  Vietnam  la  one  example  of  the 
President's  utter  frustration.  Another  Is 
found  In  his  recent  remarks  to  a  top-level 
labor-manAgement  panel  currently  assessing 
various  ways  to  combat  Inflation. 

On  this  occasion,  the  President  said:  "I  ask 
you  to  look  at  this  problem  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  labor  or  business.  I  want  you 
to  ask  yourselves:  If  you  were  President, 
what  would  you  do?" 

One  can  be  sympathetic  with  the  Presi- 
dent's plight.  The  problems  he  encounters 
both  at  home  and  abroad  are  staggering 
In  number  and  magnitude  They  defy  easy, 
simplistic  solutions  Nevertheless,  many  of 
them  are  creations  of  this  administration 
Others  could  have  been  bypassed  as  having 
low  priority  in  essentiality. 

It  seems  to  this  observer  that  our  war 
policies  lack  Insight,  skUlful  direction  and 
total  purpose.  There  can  be  no  criticism 
either  of  our  men  In  the  field  or  of  the  mili- 
tary command.  They  have  performed  mag- 
nificently under  the  most  trying  conditions 
The  nation  can  be  proud  of  their  dedication 
and  courage. 

The  changing  emphasis  from  Washington 
produces  confusion  and  uncertainty  at  home. 
First,  it  was  said  that  the  U.S.  M  m  Vietnam 
by  invitation  of  the  government  Nest,  we 
were  told  that  we  must  resist  •  aggression 
everywhere.      Quite   an   undertaking     that. 

A  third  explanation  suggests  that  the 
United  States  is  acting  in  its  national  in- 
terest which,  according  to  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  includes  the  "contain- 
ment   without   isolation"   of    Red    China 

And  now  It  appears  that  Washington  wel- 
comee  "free  elections"  in  Vietnam  which,  If 


held,  could  result  In  our  being  asked  to  leave 
the  country. 

But  not,  I  assure  yotl.  before  the  departure 
Is  conditioned  on  promises  of  va«t  asatstaBo* 
and  the  financing  at  an  Asian  Oraat  Soeteti 

So  the  question ,  "What  wcnUd  you  dot* 
flows  from  such  an  Intricate  and  complw 
background  of  gradual  and  unnecessary  step, 
by-step  Involvement  that  It  must  be  an- 
swered  by  the  architects  of  these  policies. 

In  fact,  this  means  that  only  the  Presi- 
dent can  decide.  The  voices  of  protest 
against  the  insanity  of  Vietnam  have  gon« 
unheeded  through  the  yeara.  No  one  would 
listen. 

Mr.  Johnson,  though  an  inheritor  of  the 
Vietnam  mess,  has  undertaken  to  enlarge  the 
conflict  while  talking  of  his  hopes  for  peace. 

He  bears  the  responsibility.  He  must 
therefore  answer  his  own  question  and  pro- 
vide direction  for  the  future 

(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Monday,  May 
9,  19661 

As  We  See  It:  Pulbriqht  Acts  Properly  Aa 
A    Responsible    Critic 
Barry    Ooldwater.    the    spokesman    of   "» 
choice,  not  an  echo,"  Is  unhappy  with  some 
of  the  choices  we've  been  getting  lately 

Specifically,  he's  lashing  out  at  the  choice* 
offered  by  Sen.  J.  W.  F'dx.beicht  and  is  de- 
manding that  he  resign  as  chairman  of  the 
Influential  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

What  vexed  Goldwater  was  watching  the 
committee's  hearings  on  Vietnam  and  Chins 
and  hearing  Pitlbricht  ask  questions  and 
raise  Issues  that  weren't  wreathed  in  OoW- 
water's  brand  of  patriotism. 

Questions  such  as:  What  are  we  really  try- 
ing to  accomplish  in  Vietnam'  What  Is  our 
national  Interest  there?  Does  the  United 
States  have  the  pyower  to  be  the  policeman 
of  the  globe?  Are  we  really  facing  gallantly 
the  challenge  of  communism,  or  are  we  en- 
meshed In  someone  else's  civil  war?  Are  we 
In  danger  of  mlalnierpretlng  our  awesome 
power  into  a  universal  mission  that  isn't 
shaxed  or  wanted  by  the  remainder  of  the 
world? 

These  are  vexing  questions  They  are  vex- 
ing because  they  strike  at  the  heart  of  our 
foreign  jxilicy.  They  are  painful,  as  a  na- 
tion, to  face.  They  arouse  passion.  proteiU, 
disagreement 

And  for  these  very  reasons,  we  are  better 
off  as  a  nation  for  their  being  raised 

For  these  questions  will  be  unswered 
either  as  an  outgrowth  of  vexations  debate, 
or  silently  by  an  administration  and  State 
Department  that  drifts  into  new  and  ex- 
panding crises. 

What  is  our  purpose?  This  simple,  direct 
question  Is  raised  by  Sen  FVlbright  Bt 
raising  it,  he  restored  to  the  Senate  some  of 
its  basic  resjxjnsiblUty  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  foreign  alTalrs. 

But  Ooldwater,  the  ex-senator  and  ex-OOP 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  can't  see  thii 
He  also  dissents  from  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's policies  In  Vietnam,  but  on  the 
other  side,  the  side  of  toughness. 

He  would  close  the  North  Vietnamese  port 
of  Haiphong  and  bomb  targeU  that  really 
count." 

He  sees  his  dissent  as  patriotic,  but  »*yi 
"no  American  has  the  right"  to  dissent  in  the 
manner  of  Fttlbright. 

And  his  criticisms  were  echoed  in  Michi- 
gan last  week  In  a  St.  Clair  speech  by  Thoma* 
E.  Dewey,  the  ex-New  York  governor  and  ex- 
OOP  presidential  candidate 

If  there  seem  to  l)e  several  ex's"  among 
those  making  these  criticisms,  there  may  b« 
a  reason. 

American*  are  Increaalngly  able  to  dli- 
tingulsh  b<'tween  that  brand  of  patriotism 
that  says  mt^rely.  "Charge!"  and  that  which 
blends  loyal  v  with  responsible  criticism     In 
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PCLBBJCHT  we  have  the  second  and  more  val- 
uable kind  of  patriot 

IProm  the  Detroit  Free  Frees,  May   10. 
196«1 
Ky  and  Lodge  Don't  Help 

Ambaswidor  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  in  Wash- 
ington this  week  for  a  round  of  consul  ta- 
'jon«  with  administration  ofBclals.  and  Pre- 
mier Nguyen  Coo  Ky  U  in  Saigon.  Both  in 
recent  days  have  made  Btatements  about  elec- 
tions which  are  lx)und  to  raise  fresh  concern 
in  South  Vietnam  and  In  this  country 

"I  expect  to  stay  in  power  for  at  least  an- 
other year"  said  Ky,  "perhaps  until  the  mid- 
dle of  next  year.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
Uiat"  And  if  the  elections  don't  turn  out 
the  way  he  wants  them  to  turn  out.  Ky 
added      I  and  my  friends  will  fight  It" 

What  these  statements  do.  of  course.  Is  to 
undermine  the  agreement  worked  out  with 
Buddhist  and  other  elements  In  Vietnam  for 
free  eleciioiis  and  a  return  to  civilian  rule 
They  risk  .sparklr\g  renewed  street  demonstra- 
tions Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  tried  to 
minimize  their  Impact,  explaining  that  "some 
interpretations  may  have  been  overdrawn" 

Ob\lously.  the  Issue  needs  clarlflcatiqp 

Ainbass;Ldor  Uodge,  however,  has  provided 
only  more  confusion.  He  Is  quoted  as  having 
eipi&lned  that  the  Vietnamese,  In  setting  up 
(lectiomi  are  embarking  upon  "an  untrod 
path  ■  He  said:  "They've  never  had  elections 
on  a  national  baals  and  a  national  question. 
It's  never  happened  In  their  whole  history" 

But  It  ha-s.  as  international  relations  Pro- 
leesor  Bernard  Fall  of  Howard  University  sets 
forth  in  a  letter  to  the  New  'York  Times. 

He  reports  that  a  "half-dozen  or  so  nation- 
wide electioiLs"  have  been  held  In  Vietnam, 
begtnnmg  with  the  pan-Vietnamese  election 
on  Jan.  8,  1946.    He  ticks  off  others. 

■How  well  the  Vietnamese  people  are 
aware,  in  spite  of  all  the  mythology  to  the 
contrary,  of  the  issues  Involved  Is  best  shewn 
by  their  attitude  during  Diem's  reelection 
u  president  In  1961,  when  he  had  lost  moet 
of  his  prestige."  sayi  Fall.  "In  spite  of  the 
population  increase,  he  lost  one  million  votes 
from  1955  to  1961.  And  In  Saigon,  where  for- 
eign Journalists  cotUd  watch  the  polls.  Diem 
got  354.000  votes  out  of  a  total  of  732,000. 
whUe  he  had  gotten  600,000  in  1955." 

Professor  PaU  makes  this  telling  point:  "In 
other  wurds.  what  has  been  lacking  In  Viet- 
nam—both  South  and  North— Is  not  aji  ac- 
quaintance with  the  election  process  lt*eif. 
Of  with  lu  political  meaning,  but  rather  an 
eflectlve  and  honest  translation  of  the  elec- 
uon  mechanism  into  an  unfettered  expres- 
alon  of  the  popular  wUl." 

In  Ehoit,  the  elections  have  been  phony. 

The  statements  by  Ambassador  Lodge,  now 
in  Washington,  and  Premier  Ky,  back  in  Sai- 
gon, don't  deny  thit  honest  elections  might 
be  possible,  but  neither  do  they  encotirage 
the  prospect.  The  American  misreads  history 
and  reviews  obstacles  while  the  Vietnamese 
hints  additional  delay. 

With  the  poUtlcal  base  on  which  the  U.S. 
continue*  its  military  operations  so  manl- 
lestly  shaky,  it  Is  Important  for  the  Bud- 
dhlsta.  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Hao  Hao 
and  Cao  Dal  religious  secU  and  other  Vlet- 
ii»m«»e  elements  to  receive  firm  assurances 
tiiAt  recent  pledges  of  free  elections  and  ci- 
vilian rule  will  be  kept. 

If  not,  that  shaky  political  base  will  become 
untenable,  and  the  United  States  will  either 
t*  forced  to  withdraw  or  to  admit  frankly 
'^t  we.  and  not  the  Vletwamese,  are  rtmnlng 
their  country. 


[frota  the  Detroit  Free  i^reas.  May  12.  1966) 
Shock  Wave  Out  of  China 
The  device  which  Red  China  exploded  the 
other  day  containing  "thermonuclear  mate- 


rials" may  or  may  not  have  been  a  hydrogen 
bomb.  And  if  it  was  a  hydrogen  bomb,  it 
nitiy  have  been  a  dud,  as  some  8i)eculaUon 
now  suggests  Information  still  being  gath- 
ered, including  atmospheric  samplings,  can 
be  expected  to  determine  these  jiilngs. 

But  what  is  clear  now  Is  that  the  weapon 
will  have  its  fallout.  The  Japanese.  In  par- 
ticular, and  other  neighboring  Asian  nations 
are  now  filing  protests.  What  Is  also  clear 
Is  that  the  weapon  will  have  its  shock  value, 
and  coming  as  It  does  with  an  escalating 
war  In  Vietnam  It  should  cause  this  nation 
to  re-examine  its  policies  there. 

For  Increasingly  in  recent  weeks  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  have  attempted  to  Justify 
the  U.S.  role  In  Vietnam  as  essential  to  the 
containment  of  Red  China.  Yet  there  is 
considerable  feeling  among  experts  that  the 
effect  of  our  Vietnam  policy  could  prove  to 
be  the  exact  reverse. 

In  its  Cvirrent  number,  Commentary  maga- 
zine presents  a  round-table  discussion  on  the 
topic  of  containing  China.  Those  partici- 
pating Included  Bernard  B.  Fall,  professor 
of  interruitloiial  relations  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity and  author  of  two  books  on  Vietnam; 
Richard  N.  Goodwin,  former  special  assist- 
ant to  both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son; Sen.  George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota, 
and  John  P  Roche,  professor  of  history  and 
politics  at  Brandels  University  and  former 
national  chairman  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action. 

All,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  criticized 
aspects  of  present  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia 

Prof.  Fall  noted  the  increasing  references 
to  the  Chinese  threat  in  speeches  by  admin- 
istration officials  and  found  it  "rather  curi- 
ous "  that  the  speeches  also  often  rei>eated 
"the  well  known  fact  that  the  Nort  Vlet- 
riamese  hate  the  Chinese."  He  said  that  he 
felt  "only  in  the  worst  of  circumstances — 
circumstances  .  .  .  that  can  only  be  created 
by  our  military  pressure  on  North  Vietnam — 
will  the  Chinese  come  In;  and  If  they  ever 
should  come  In.  the  North  Vietnamese  ■will 
receive  them  with  the  greatest  misgivings." 

This  Is  what  Prof.  Fall  and  others  call  the 
"inherent  contradiction."  In  the  American 
apKoach  to  China  and  In  Its  role  In  Vietnam. 

Speaking  at  another  point  In  the  discus- 
sion of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Fall,  who  has  visited 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam,  said  he 
didn't  know  whether  the  North  Vletnam- 
eise  leader  would  have  become  another  Tito 
with  American  encouragement,  "but  what 
I  do  know,"  he  said,  "is  that  he  has  been 
antl -Chinese  ever  since  the  Chinese  ar- 
rested him  In  1941  and  kept  him  in  the  stocks 
for  18  months" 

The  views  expressed  by  Prof.  Fall  are  views 
held  by  others  particli>aUng  In  the  round- 
table  discussion  and  by  many  Asian  students 
puzzlfed  by  the  course  of  American  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  For  the  beet  way  to  con- 
tain Red  China  would  be  to  help  erect  inde- 
p>endent  states  along  her  border  and  the  best 
prospecte  for  this  in  Vietnam  have  aiways 
lain,  in  the  view  of  many  obserrers,  not  with 
any  puppet  leader  hand-picked  by  the  United 
States,  but  with  tiie  popular  leader  who  drove 
out  the  French  colonists,  the  man  whom  the 
US    now  opposes,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 

Red  China's  explosion  of  another  nticlear 
device — this  is  Its  third— holds  no  Immedi- 
ate threat  to  the  United  States  It  does,  how- 
ever, raise  some  fundamental  questions  which 
need  thorough  review. 

(From  the  Detroit  Free  Frees.  May  12,  1966] 
Tell  the  State  Department 
"The  alms   for   which   we   struggle,"   said 
President  Johnson   at  Princeton  University 


Tuesday,  "are  aims  ■which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  men  of  the  IntellectusJ 
world  applaud  and  serve:  the  principle  of 
choice  over  coercion,  the  defense  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong  and  aggressive,  the  right 
of  a  young  and  frail  nation  i-a  develop  free 
from  the  interference  of  her  neighbors,  the 
ability  of  a  people — however  Inexperienced, 
however  different,  however  diverse — to  fash- 
Ion  a  society  consistent  with  their  own  tra- 
dltions  and  values  and  aspirations." 

It  was  a  noble  sentiment,  and  we  join  the 
Intellectual  commtinlty  In  applauding  But 
iiapglng  questions  keep  coming  tvack :  Why 
dont  we  practice  these  principles?  And  why 
isn't  the  State  Department  told  that  these 
are  our  policies? 

Sen  J  William  Ftlbright  ■was  a  lot  closer 
to  the  truth  when  he  spoke  of  our  ■arro- 
gance of  power  ■  Instead  of  givmg  the  frail 
the  right  to  develop  free  of  Interference,  to 
fashion  their  own  society,  we  Ee«m  deter- 
mined to  save  them  from  themselves — even 
if  we  crush  and  coerce  them  in  the  process. 

[PYom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  May  17    1966] 

As  We  See  It    Ky  s  Clandestine  Sttiike  Mat 

Oeeee  us.  an  Out 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  quietly  loaded 
units  of  his  troops  Into  planes  and  flew  into 
Da  Nang  the  other  night  to  take  dissident 
military  elements  in  that  northern  city 
utterly  by  surprise  Ky  took  American  offic- 
ials utterly  by  surprise  also. 

Americans  who  were  asked  to  board  the 
planes  with  Ky's  men  say  they  were  kept 
wholly  in  the  dark  at)out  the  purpose  of  the 
mission.  Rather  than  advisers,  they  were 
hostages  and  when  they  found  themselves  at 
Da  Nang  they  didn't  respectfully  request  per- 
mission to  drop  out;  they  Just  headed  over 
the  hill  and  around  the  corner  for  the  nearest 
U.S   post. 

There  Is  other  evidence  that  Ky  acted 
strictly  on  ills  own  without  consulting  Amer- 
ican leaders.  He  struck  at  a  time  when  Am- 
bassador Lodge  is  in  Washington  for  con- 
sultations and  when  General  Westmoreland 
16  in  Hawaii  for  a  brief  visit  with  ixis  family 
there. 

If  Ky  did  act  alone  and  clandestinely,  as  he 
clearly  appears  to  have  done,  then  it  puts 
the  U.S.  m  a  completely  different  position  in 
the  South  ■Vietnamese  struggle.  It  Is  both 
an  Impossible  position  and  at  the  same  time 
a  promising  one. 

Not  only  do  we  lack  the  support  of  much  of 
the  clvUian  population — the  recruits  still  be- 
ing assembled  by  the  Vletcong  from  among 
the  South  Vietnamese  peasants  proves  this — 
but  also  we  now  can't  even  rely  on  the  mili- 
tary regime  we  have  Installed  in  power. 
Helping  the  South  Vietnamese  fight  one  war 
to  the  front,  we  risk  being  caught  In  a  with- 
ering cross-fire  from  warring  elements  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  to  the  rear. 

Because  this  would  t>e  an  absolutely  im- 
p>oss!ble  position  to  be  caught  in,  it  offers 
Washington  fresh  reason  for  seeking  new 
ways  out  of  the  worsening  situation.  Bud- 
dhist leaders,  looking  forward  to  the  elec- 
tions which  Ky  has  openly  threatened  to 
postpone  and  Ignore,  now  charge  him  ■with 
"treachery."  It  Is  a  strong  word,  perhaps  too 
strong  to  apply  to  our  own  situation. 

But  the  fact  that  Ky  cut  the  U.S  out  of  a 
major  maneuver,  which  carries  palpably 
dangerous  consequences,  frees  the  V£.  from 
some  of  its  responsibility  to  him.  Now,  11 
not  before,  the  Ui3.  ought  to  round  up  all  the 
support  it  can  get  from  among  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  have  the  UN  intervene 
in  Vietnam  to  supervise  elections.  While 
member  nations  could  not  Justify  any  XXK 
military  intervention  earlier,  which  left  the 
U.S.  virtually  alone  there,  thne  same  na- 
tions might  try  to  bring  an  end  to  hostiUtlee 
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and  prevent  the  opening  of  still  more  fighting 
on  another  front 

Many  Americans  have  wondered  for  some 
time  how  the  US  might  extricate  Itaelf  from 
the  Vietnam  morass  which  has  gripped  ovir 
mlUtary  establishment  like  Jungle  quicksand. 
However  many  troops  we  have  sent,  there  has 
seemetl  an  open-ended  requirement  for  more 
There  has  been  an  escalation  In  weapons  used 
and  an  expansion  In  kinds  of  targets  hit 
Many  have  wondered  how  the  U.S.  could  get 
out  with  some  degree  of  grace 

Premier  Ky  may  now  have  offered  a  way 
out  and,  If  so,  Washmgton  ought  to  seize  it. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  May  20,  1966) 
As  Wb  Sei  It  The  Oriental  Mind  Isn't 
What  Most  Pitzzlks  U.S. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  Amerlcanfl  under- 
standing what's  really  going  on  In  Vietnam 
Is  not  the  difficulty  we  have  In  understanding 
the  Oriental  mind,  although  this  presents  Ita 
obvloUB  problems  For  example,  when  Pre- 
mier Ky  launched  his  crackdown  on  the 
Buddhists  In  Da  Nang,  some  of  them  re- 
taliated by  stacking  kindling  and  threatening 
to  Immolate  theimselves. 

But  as  odd  as  this  may  seem  to  Americans, 
other  aspects  of  the  Vietnamese  war  and  the 
desperate  current  political  crisis  are  more 
puling  still 

The  proportion  of  US  casualties  to  South 
Vietnamese  casualties  In  the  war  has  been 
rising  steadily  as.  progressively,  the  war  has 
becx)mo  more  and  more  our  war.  Among  the 
South  Vietnamese  units  desertion  Is  high, 
recruitment  low  and  to  fill  the  breach  more 
Americans  clamp  on  helmeta  and  slog  out 
Into  the  Jungles  and  more  fall  to  return. 

At  the  same  time,  demands  for  political 
reforma  and  general  elecUons  have  revealed 
the  government  In  Saigon  to  be  only  a  reed 
and  not  an  oak.  without  supporting  roots 
among  a  croas-sectlon  of  the  people.  And 
What  the  new  crisis  exposes  more  clearly  tlmn 
ever  before  Is  that  Ky  not  only  lacks  the  co- 
operation of  the  Buddhlsta  but  also  the 
allegiance  of  portions  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army. 

The  admlnUtratlon  was  "surprtaed  and  dis- 
mayed" by  Ky's  thrust  Into  Da  Nang  and 
tlmultaneously  convinced  that  Ky's  faction 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  army  wa«  the  most 
promising  unifying  force  in  that  fragmented 
and  beleaguered  land.  It  did  not  rebuke 
Ky  publicly  nor,  we  are  told,  did  It  do  so 
privately. 

This  haa  caused  some  to  suggest  that  the 
admlnlstraUon  may  not  actually  have  been 
mirprlsed  or  dismayed  by  Ky's  maneuver  at 
aU  and  that  It  recalled  Ambassador  Lodge 
from  Saigon  so  Ky  would  have  a  clear  field  Ao 
do  what  he  had  to  do.  Removed  from  the 
scene.  Lodge  could  more  plaualbly  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  plead  Innocence. 

This  fits  with  other  bits  and  plecee  of  In- 
formation, although  the  flt  may  be  pure  co- 
incidence and  without  any  real  substance  in 
fact.  Ambassador  Lodge  is  reported  as  at 
best  Jukewann  toward  the  prospect  of  elec- 
tions, fearing  that  Ky  would  be  toppled  in 
any  popular  t>allotlng.  The  timing  was  con- 
sidered bad.  according  to  these  reports,  and 
at  least  some  within  the  admlnlstraUon  saw 
value  In  delay. 

However  this  may  be.  the  U.S.  Is  caught 
now  in  a  cross-flre  between  elements  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  as  It  flghu  a  bitter 
two-front  war  Our  planes  have  been  ferry- 
ing around  Ky's  lieutenants  and  our  troops 
riding  shotgun  for  them  We  have  taken  a 
disputed  bridge  In  the  Da  Nang  area.  Amid 
wild  cheering,  one  of  our  planes  buazlng  a 
Buddhist  pagoda  was  shot  down  by  dissident 
South  Vietnamese  army  units  lodged  there 
who  may  or  may  not  have  mistaken  it  for  a 


South  Vietnamese  plane  which  earlier 
dropf)ed  pro-Ky  leaflets. 

So  the  mystery  lingers:  Did  Washington 
know  the  tlwust  into  Da  Nang  was  coming 
or  didn't  It?  Was  Lodge  removed  to  permit 
the  thrust  or  wasn't  he?  What,  precisely, 
was  Washington's  role  In  the  whole  affair  and 
where  do  we  go  from  here? 

All  of  this  Is  what  forms  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  Americans  trying  to  maie  sense  out 
of  the  scrambled  events  In  Vietnam  It's 
not  so  much  that  we  can't  probe  the  Orien- 
tal mind  as  that  we  simply  can't  figure  out 
what  our  own  administration  may  be  up  to. 

(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  May  24,  1966] 
A  Promise  Is  a  Promise 

Vastly  outnumbered,  their  rifles  no  match 
for  the  tixnkB  arrayed  against  them,  rebel 
troops  holed  up  In  Da  Nang  pagodas  have 
surrendered.  The  threat  that  dissident  mili- 
tary elements  posed  for  the  Ky  regime  has 
diminished. 

But  other  threats  remain  The  Buddhists 
continue  to  oppose  the  Ky  regime  and  South 
Vietnam  continues  to  be  a  nation  torn  In 
many  directions  by  many  factions  Words 
spoken  by  President  Johnson  during  the 
height  of  the  crisis  continue,  therefore,  to 
hold  profound  meanllng,  not  only  for  the 
Vietnamese  but  for  our  nation  as  well. 

"We  believe  everything  possible  should  be 
done."  he  said  over  the  weekend,  'to  bring 
the  various  factions  to  an  understanding  of 
the  need  for  unity  while  the  constitutional 
process  Is  moving  forward" 

For  the  Buddhists  and  others  outside  the 
Ky  government  this  means  cooperation  that 
looks  toward  elections.  For  the  Ky  govern- 
ment It  means  no  welching  on  promises  to 
hold  these  elections 

For  the  United  States  doing  "everything 
possible"  may  mean  taking  some  dramatic 
new  steps  to  assure  holding  honest  elections 
It  could  mean  a  direct  appeal  to  the  United 
Nations  to  Interest  the  International  orga- 
nization In  intervention  In  Vietnam,  not  to 
support  our  military  effort  there,  which 
would  find  little  favor,  but  simply  to  su- 
pervise the  holding  of  elections  which  would 
look  toward  the  ending  of  civil  hostilities 
and.  ultimately,  toward  the  settlement  of 
differences  with  the  Vletcong  and  with  Hanoi. 

Several  reasons  recommend  such  a  course 
for    the    Johnson    administration. 

The  tanks  which  ringed  the  rebel  dissi- 
dents were  U.S.  tanks  and  the  planes  which 
buzzed  the  pagodas  were  US  planes  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Buddhists  this  nation  Is  tied  so 
closely  to  the  Ky  government  that  elections 
supervised  by  the  Ky  government  or  by  our 
government  would  be  suspect. 

At  the  same  time,  the  sudden  and  inde- 
pendent actions  taken  by  the  Ky  regime  to 
subdue  the  dissidents  In  Da  Nang  have  given 
the  Johnson  administration  more  room  to 
maneuver.  The  responsibility  we  owe  the 
Ky  government,  which  we  established.  Is  not 
quite  so  large  as  It  was. 

There  Is,  moreover,  a  growing  disquiet 
among  Americans  at  this  nation's  ever  deep- 
ening role  in  Vietnam,  and  disquiet  sug- 
gests a  highly  practical  political  reason  for 
the  President  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  UN 

Elections  approach  in  this  country  whether 
they  actually  approach  In  Vietnam. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Frees.  May  25.  1966] 

DKTKNDINO  the  iNBmNSIBI.S 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East- 
ern affairs  William  P.  Bundy  complained 
good-naturedly  that  It  often  seemed  to  fall 
his  lot  to  try  to  explain  administration  pol- 
icy at  a  time  "when  the  situation  Is  less  than 
clear." 


Such  a  time  was  Monday  as  he  stood  t>efore 
the  Detroit  Economic  Club  to  talk  about 
Vietnam. 

As  he  sjKike.  some  units  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  remained  arrayed  against  other 
units  and  beyond  this  Immediate  confronta- 
tion lay  Uie  long-term  Buddhist  oppoeltloc 
to  the  Ky  regime.  Out  In  the  bush.  In  the 
war  against  the  Vletcong  and  against  Hanoi. 
U.S.  troops  continued  to  sustain  heavier  bat- 
tle casualties  than  Sovth  Vietnamese  troops, 
which  have  been  increasingly  occupied  with 
Internal  political  difficulties. 

Under  these  circumstances  Bundy  did  an 
excellent  Job  of  defending  an  indefensible 
basic  policy.  But  the  points  he  may  have 
piled  up  during  the  cotirse  of  his  prepared 
speech  were  more  than  wiped  out.  In  our 
view.  In  the  question  and  answer  session 
which  followed 

If  our  position  Is  so  noble  in  Vietnam, 
someone  wanted  to  know,  why  aren't  we  get- 
ting any  help  from  our  allies? 

Bundy  ticked  off  the  help  which  this  na- 
tion Is  gettlng^lt  didn't  take  long — and  then 
said  that  xinfortunately  our  allies  aren't  sup- 
porting our  position  in  Vietnam  because  they 
don't  have  the  same  sense  of  recponslbUlty 
for  defending  freedom. 

It  was  a  remarkable  statement,  raising  at 
It  did  a  sea-lous  charge.  Pm-.  put  in  dlflerent 
words,  a  high  American  official  accused  our 
allies  of  Irresponsibility  in  the  defense  of 
freedom. 

These  allies  Include  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Canadians,  traditional  allies  who 
have  Joined  this  nation  In  two  great  world 
wars  as  well  as  the  Korean  war  Having 
fought  so  well  for  freedom  before,  are  thee* 
nations  now  Irresponsibly  shirking  a  duty  to 
fight  some  more  In  Vietnam? 

If  this  Is  what  Bundy  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, then  he  will  have  tr;  answer  to  Lon- 
don. Paris  and  Ottawa,  as  well  as  to  informed 
public  opinion  here.  The  hard  truth  Is  thst 
otir  allies  simply  dont  see  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict In  the  same  terms  as  the  admlnUtrs- 
tlon  does,  nor.  It  might  be  added,  do  all 
Americans.  Refusing  to  support  our  posltloo 
In  Vietnam,  many  of  our  friends  and  alUet 
trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

Japan,  which  certainly  can  be  assumed  to 
have  a  considerable  stake  In  the  outcome  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  Prance,  which  was  a 
colonial  power  thea-e  and  certainly  know« 
something  about  the  country,  were  North 
Vietnam's  chief  non -Communist  supplier* 
In  1964.  the  most  recent  year  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available.  Other  major  supplier! 
included  Great  Britain.  Weet  Germany.  Italy. 
New  Zealand.  Malaysia  and  the  Netherlands 

Many  things,  as  Bundy  himself  admit* 
may  be  fuzzy  and  temporarily  unclear  about 
the" situation  In  Vietnam,  but  the  position  of 
our  allies  is  not  among  them  Are  all  these 
nations  wrong  and  Irresponsible  and  the 
United  States,  alone.  In  the  rlghf 

This  Is  the  proposition  which  Bundy  left 
with  his  Detroit  audience  and  it  is  a  proposl- 
Uon  which  neither  Detroit  nor  other  sections 
of  the  United  States  Is  very  likely  to  buy. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  May  27.  1966| 
A  Role  roa  thi  UN 

To  U  Thant.  Secretary  General  of  tbe 
United  Nations,  the  war  In  Vietnam  U  » 
tragic  situation  for  all  the  peoples  and  goT- 
emments  Involved."  In  a  major  speech  tne 
other  day  at  Atlantic  City,  he  spelled  w" 
why. 

"As  the  war  worsens."  he  said.  "Its  J"^' 
cation  In  terms  of  a  confrontation  of  ldeoii>- 
gles  is  becoming  more  and  more  "^^'^"t* 
For  democratic  principles  which  both  "O" 
consider  to  be  at  stake  In  Vietnam  are  ^ 
ready  falling  victim  to  the  war  itself. 
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caiied  on  the  parties  directly  Involved,  once 
more,  to  try  to  resolve  differences  through 
negotiations. 

But  this  raises  other  elements  of  tragedy 
Past  attempts  at  negotiation  have  failed  and 
there  are  no  good  prospects  for  successful 
attempts  now. 

As  U  Thant  spoke  at  Atlantic  City,  Secre- 
tarv  of  State  Rusk  spoke  at  New  York.  Rusk 
said  that  he  remained  "prepared  to  go  to 
Geneva  Immediately  whenever  there  is  any- 
body with  whom  to  negotiate"  North  Viet- 
nam, earlier  expressing  a  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate, lit  the  same  time  insisted  on  this 
nation  recognizing  North  Vietnam's  so-called 
four  points,  which  Included  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops  and  dismantling  of  U.S.  bases 
This  impasse  persists.  There  Is  little  pros- 
pect of  resolving  It.  And  while  It  persists,  as 
C Thant  said,  the  war  worsens 

KM  to  this  the  evidence  of  continued 
fuj'.itlral  instability  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  obUgrition  on  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion to  try  something  new  becomes  all  the 
heavier  Viet  students  In  rebPl-held  Hue 
sack  and  burn  the  U.S  Information  Service 
library  and  our  Don  Obcrdorfer  rejxjrts  from 
Saigon  citizen  sentiment  Is  rising  against 
the  government's  crackdown  on  dissidents 
We  can  stay  in  South  Vietnam — of  course, 
we  can  Given  enough  men  and  enough 
bombs  we  could  probably  occupy  and  defend 
the  cities  and  much  of  the  countryside.  But 
question?  of  cost  Intrude.  And  questions  of 
purpose  as  well. 

I;  what  this  nation  seeks  for  South  Viet- 
nam—.ind  for  all  Vietnam — is  the  oppor- 
tunity f^r  its  people  freely  to  choose  their 
own  government  and  to  go  their  own  way. 
then  another  course  of  action  would  surely 
offer  better  prospects.  For  too  long  this  na- 
tion ha.s  been  waging  a  war  virtually  alone 
In  South  Vietnam,  without  the  support  of 
the  rest  of  the  free  world,  without  the  sup- 
port even  of  those  nations  which  are  our 
closest  allies  Walter  Lippmann  In  a  col- 
umn elsewhere  on  today's  page  suggests  that 
President  Johnson  reassess  the  situation,  ad- 
mit a  mistake  and  begin  gradual  withdrawal. 
i;  this  Is  too  much  to  expect,  there  Is  some- 
thing short  of  this  which  the  President  even 
more  certainly  ought  to  try. 

It  Is  time  for  the  United  States  to  ap- 
proach the  UN  with  an  appeal  for  that  Inter- 
national organization  to  assume  the  respKin- 
BlblUty  for  assuring  the  elections  which  both 
aides  aeem  so  earnestly  to  seek. 

The  UN  may  have  been  unwilling  to  Inter- 
vene in  Vietnam  to  support  our  military 
roie — the  Soviet  Union  for  one  would  surely 
have  blocked  such  action — but  would  It  be 
unwilling  to  serve  as  the  honest  broker  for 
elections  there? 

The  alternative  to  some  such  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  conflict  l(X)ms  painfully 
clear  It  Is  more  fighting  and  escalated 
fighting  which  would  risk  the  towering 
tragedy  of  a  far  wider  war.  The  UN  has  a 
responsibility  for  preventing  such  a  catas- 
trophe and  the  United  States  if  not  North 
Vietnam,  has  a  responsibility  for  requesting 
it  to  do  so. 


"Thafs  hard  to  answer  In  a  hurry."  re- 
plied Dr.  Prank. 

It  Is. 

Isn't  the  most  cursory  look  at  recorded 
history  enough  to  give  any  man  pause? 


IProm  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  May  31,  1966] 
Touch  Ottistion 

Even  some  supporters  of  Senator  Pul- 
BUOHT  and  the  intensive  hearings  he  has 
been  holding  on  this  nation's  Involvement 
in  Vietnam  may  suspect  that  he  has  now 
gone  too  far  with  his  questioning  of  psy- 
rhology  and  psychiatry  experts. 

But  certainly  at  least  one  of  the  answers 
he  solicited    makes    considerable    sense. 

"Do  you  really  think  a  human  being  Is 
a  rational  being."  Senator  Ftlbright  asked 
Dr  Jerome  Prank,  professor  of  psychiatry  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 


I  Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  June  1    1966] 

As  We  See  It     The  U.S    Must  Reassess  Its 

Place  in  Vietnam 

They  stood  before  solemn  crowds  at  about 
the  same  time  In  history  half  a  world  away, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  and  a  slim,  youthful  monk 
at  the  center  of  a  pagoda  In  Saigon. 

"The  conflict  in  South  Vietnam  is  con- 
fusing to  many  of  our  people."  said  Presi- 
dent Johnson  amid  the  simple  while  head- 
stones  that   stretched   in   all    directions. 

Inside  the  pagoda  the  drum  pounded  an 
eerie  quick-time.  His  face  In  absolute  re- 
pose. Thlch  Giac  Trl  put  his  left  hand  on 
the  wooden  drum  With  his  right  hand  he 
raised  a  meat  cleaver  and  hacked  off  his 
little    finger   at    the   second    Joint. 

Lat«r  he  explained  the  purpose  of  his  act 
to  our  Don  Oberdorfer 

"I  hope  that  with  this  sacrifice,  Buddha 
can  help  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  to  think  and 
change  bis  Ideas,"  he  said. 

The  American  people  are  confused  about 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  as  they  have  never  been 
confused  about  an  American  war  before,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  question  this  nation's 
deepening  commitment  to  that  remote  land. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  young  monk  comes  in  a 
wave  of  Buddhist  sacrifices.  Including  hor- 
rible self-immolations,  and  exposes  the  pro- 
foundly deep  religious  and  political  differ- 
ences which  afflict   South  Vietnam. 

Ky's  military  crackdown  on  several  areas 
of  discontent  hasn't  removed  this  discontent. 

Standing  amid  the  rolling  hills  of  green 
grass  and  white  headstones,  President  John- 
son once  more  repeated  what  he  has  said 
so  many  times  before,  that  "we  must  i>er- 
severe  "  in  South  Vietnam.  But  the  nation — 
a  majority  of  the  nation  If  recent  opinion 
polls  can  be  believed— asks:  Why?  At  what 
price,  for  what  purpose' 

The  United  States  fights  In  Vietnam 
virtually  without  allies  This  might  be 
managed  It  fights  now,  however,  virtually 
without  a  nation  to  save.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  sfXJke  to  this  point  In  a  major 
address  at  Atlantic  City  only  a  few  days  ago. 
saying  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  had  lost  all 
Ideological  meaning  for  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  that  the  passion  for  national  iden- 
tity, perhaps  one  should  say  national  sur- 
vival. Is  the  only  ideology  that  may  be  left  to 
a  growing  number  of  Vietnamese." 

The  U.S.  has  based  Its  presence  In  South 
Vietnam  on  preserving  that  nation  frem 
communism  and  protecting  the  government 
there.  But  U  Thant  suggests  that  the  peo- 
ple may  not  wish  to  be  preserved  from  com- 
munism, not  at  the  risk  of  suinihilatlon; 
they'd  rather  be  Red  than  dead. 

And  the  government  In  South  Vietnam  has 
been  ijo  more  than  a  military  dictatorship 
for  some  time,  hardly  a  noticeable  imjM^ve- 
ment   over   communism. 

These  new  doubts  about  the  American  role 
In  South  Vietnam  come,  of  course,  on  top  of 
a  host  of  old  ones  which  strike  to  the 
strategic  value  of  Vietnam  and  the  realistic 
chances  of  setting  up  a  pro- Western  govern- 
ment in  that  badly  fragmented  land  on 
China's  edge.  Together  they  argne  for  a 
major   reappraisal  of  U.S.  policy. 

Rather  than  talk  of  committing  more  and 
more  US  troops,  there  ought  to  be  plans 
laid  for  withdrawing  those  already  there, 
caught  as  they  are  in  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion, fighting  an  enemy  to  the  front  and  to 
the  rear  without  any  adequate  base  of  sup- 
port  among  the   people  they're  supposed  to 


be  defending  Instead  of  raising  the  mili- 
tary budget  becatise  of  Vietnam,  we  ought  to 
begin  trimming  it. 

For  the  plain  truth  is  that  the  situation  Is 
South  'Vietnam  has  so  deteriorated  that 
the  U.S.  presence  there  becomes  a  presence 
by  pretense,  not  a  presence  ■with  a  basis  in 
principle. 

I  From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  June  5    1966] 

The  E^rroR's  Notebook:  Castjaltt  Lists 
Remind  Unittd  States  We  Can't  Police 
the  World 

■  H'e  arc  aUiTmingly  close  to  another  frus- 
trating fringe  war.  follouHng  the  same  pat- 
tern of  gradual  invoh-ement  that  we  have 
seen  befo-e.  I  u-arn  apain  that  military 
victories  alone  tcill  not  resolve  the  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia.' — From  The  Editor's 
Notebook   of  April   25.    1954. 

Today— 12  years  later—the  United  States 
is  wholly  comnaitted  to  the  .•salvation  of 
South    Vietnam 

It  seemed  so  simple  at  first  A  few  tech- 
nicians and  military  adnsers  would  be 
needed  to  show  the  South  Vietnamese  how 
It'  repulse  the  Vletcong  guerrillas. 

No  American  soldiers,  mind  you.  Just 
advice  and  experts  for  training  the  Saigon 
military  forces.  In  fact.  Defense  Secretary 
Charles  Wilson  said  in  1954  that  he  saw  no 
possibility  that  U.S  troops  would  have  to 
fight  in  the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia  In 
his  blunt  way.  Mr  Wilson  announced  that 
"no  such  plan  Is  even  under  study" 

How  wrong  he  was  For  even  then.  Pres- 
ident El.senhower  and  Secretary  of  State 
John  Poster  Dulles  were  taking  steps  which 
could  lead  only  to  a  larger  Involvement 

When  President  John  F  Kennedy  came 
to  power  he  conceded  frankly  that  he  was 
dismayed  by  the  extent  of  ovir  pledges  Mr 
Kennedy  felt  privately  that  the  US  had 
been  overcommltted  and  he  saw  this  develop- 
ment as  holding  great  peril  for  our  country. 

Yet  the  pressures  from  the  military,  the 
CIA  and  the  State  Department  moved  In- 
exorably in  the  direction  of  armed  conflict. 
At  Kennedy's  death.  President  Johnson  as- 
sured the  nation  that  "we  seek  no  wider 
war"  but  It  was  then  that  the  real  escalation 
began. 

The  ensving  years  fate  a  sharp  bvildvp  of 
Ame'ican  forces  and  the  constructton  o'  per- 
manent harbors  and  airfields  on  Vietrujm 
soil.  It  was  to  be  an  "easy"  war  in  vhich 
the  sheer  might  of  U.S  military  capabilttits 
loould  soon  oi'erLohelm  the  hvnffry,  poorly 
equipped  guerillas  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 

But.  as  the  FYench  had  discovered  to  their 
sorrow,  the  guerillas  are  excellent  fighters, 
completely  dedicated  to  a  cause  In  which 
they  believe  Progress  was  anything  but 
eaty,-  despite  assurances  from  Gen  Maxwell 
Taylor  and  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  that 
victory  was  Just  around  the  corner 

In  1963.  following  one  of  Mr  McNamara's 
inspection  tours,  he  and  Gen  Taylor  an- 
nounced officially  "their  Judgment  that  the 
major  part  of  the  (American"  m.ilitary  task 
can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965   " 

That  was  nearly  three  years  ago.  My  com- 
ment at  the  time  was  that  such  proclama- 
tions were  not  worth  reading  "since  there  is 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  them"  Yet  the 
American  people  did  give  them  credence  be- 
cause of  the  high  authority  of  those  who 
made  them. 

The  record  is  replete  w-lth  similar  predic- 
tions of  a  victory  which  has  proved  to  be 
elusive  and  difficult  to  come  by.  One  Saigon 
regime  after  another  has  failed  to  build  con- 
fidence tliroughout  the  countryside.  South 
Vietnamese  desertions  have  totalled  some 
90.000  In  the  past  year. 

Gen,  Ky,  the  present  head  of  the  Saigon 
government,  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  war- 
lords— all  vying  for  power  and  prestige.    He 
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controls  no  united  nation  but  rules  for  the 
time  being  because  of  superior  firepower. 

And  yet  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
•olemnly  assured  a  television  audience  fol- 
lowing the  Honolulu  conference  that  It  re- 
sembled the  Churchlll-Rooeevelt  meeting  at 
which  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  born.  As  the 
at.  Louis  Po6t-Dlsi>atch  has  said:  "Not  even 
the  unctuously  thoughtful  visage  put  on  by 
the  Vice  President  can  bring  us  to  think  of 
Uarshal  Ky  and  Winston  Churchill  In  the 
same  terms,  and  no  matter  how  hard  we  try 
we  cant  quite  bring  the  Declaration  of 
Honolulu  Into  focus  with  the  Pour  Free- 
doms." 

At  this  moment,  additional  American 
troops  are  being  rushed  Into  action  to  fill 
the  void  caused  by  the  removal  of  South 
Vietnamese  forces  to  cope  with  Buddhist  up- 
risings. South  Vietnamese  are  shooting  at 
one  another  to  the  delight  of  old  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  who  Is  undoubtedly  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  tragic  Internal  struggle  dur- 
ing the  monsoon  season 

As  the  New  York  Times  says,  "It  Is  para- 
doxical that  as  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam deteriorates,  the  American  commitment 
In  troops  and  every  other  reef)ect  escalates  " 
So  a  reappraisal  Is  In  order  if  the  contending 
factions  do  not  stop  fighting  each  other  and 
hold  the  promised  elections 

Premier  Ky  can  no  more  win  a  purely  mili- 
tary victory  over  the  Buddhists  than  the 
United  States  can  crush  communism  with 
force  of  arms  It  Is  a  sorry  predicament  and 
no  man  can  foretell  the  outcome  when  civil 
strife  outranks  in  Importance  the  fight 
against  the  Vletcong. 

"The  situation  Is  tragic,"  says  the  Ob- 
server of  London.  "In  effect,  the  Americans 
axe  caught  in  a  trap  They  have  increased 
their  commitments  In  order  to  strengthen 
their  negotiating  position,  but  by  Increasing 
their  share  In  the  fighting  they  have  also 
demonstrated  the  growing  inability  and  un- 
willingness of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  carry 
on  the  battle." 

Despite  his  nagging  problems,  President 
Johnson  continues  to  exude  confidence  that 
"the  South  Vietnamese  are  moving  tonoard 
step  by  step — and  the  direction  Is  sound." 
He  dismisses  criticism,  tcith  the  oblique  ob- 
servation that  "nothing  is  as  dead  as  yes- 
terday's netcspapers." 

Yet  a  study  of  "yesterday's  newspapers" 
provides  a  disenchanting  compendium  of  rosy 
progress  reports  on  Vietnam  and  the  uneasy 
Impression  that  Johnson  Is  merely  feeUng  his 
way  and  waiting  for  the  breaks. 

He  will  need  them  If  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion is  to  be  found. 

Without  disparaging  the  good  intentions 
of  our  President,  the  indubitable  fact  is  that 
we  blundered  into  the  Vietnam  mess  and 
have  thus  far  been  unable  either  to  win  or 
to  extricate  ourselves  with  honor. 

JobnaoQ,  of  course.  Is  not  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  unhappy  course  of  events  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  pattern  was  set  long 
befcH-e  he  assumed  office.  But  one  cannot 
forget  that,  as  Vice  Preeident,  he  once  hailed 
the  late,  Unlamented  dictator  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
as  the  "Winston  Churchill  ot  Asia." 

One  day  the  people  will  rebel  against  wars 
which  do  not  directly  Involve  oxir  national 
Interest.  The  cost  in  blood  and  treasure  is 
appallingly  high  when  measured  against  the 
non-achievement  of  the  unattainable  objec- 
Uvea. 

But  even  now,  Preeident  Johnson  Is  giving 
strong  support  to  the  British  blockade  of 
Rhodesia  though  Britain  sells  her  goods  and 
supplies  to  our  enemies  In  both  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam.  And  the  R«pubUc  oi  South 
Africa  may  be  next  on  our  list  as  we  seek  to 
"reform"  the  peoples  of  other  lands  even  as 
we  fall  to  cope  succaafuUy  with  our  major 
social  and  eoooooUc  problems  at  tMtme. 


It  Is  a  simple  matter  to  blunder  into  a 
trap  as  we  have  done  In  Vietnam,  quite 
another  to  free  ourselves  without  being 
severely  lacerated. 

Our  mounting  casualty  lists  are  a  grim  re- 
nUnder  that  no  matter  how  noble  our  motiva- 
tions may  be.  .the  United  States  Is — as  Sec. 
McNamara  said  recently  at  Montreal — in  no 
poeltlon  to  police  the  world  and  reshape  It  In 
our  image. 

— John  S.  BLnioht. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  June  14.  1966) 

As  Wb  See  It:   Romnet's  Urge  To  Escalate 
Retlects  U.S.  Prttstration 

George  Romney,  speaking  to  a  national 
television  audience  over  the  weekend,  and 
Jacob  jAvrrs,  speaking  at  commencement 
exercises  at  Hofstra  University,  discussed 
Vietnam  and  took  basically  opposite  views 
on  what  this  nation  ought  to  do  there  now 

To  Michigan's  governor,  our  lack  of  suc- 
cess so  far  clearly  points  to  the  need  to  esca- 
late the  fighting— to  bomb  the  fuel  depots 
In  the  Haiphong  area  and  to  increase  our 
troop  commitments  so  the  Vletcong  would 
know  they  could  not  win. 

To  New  York's  Senator,  this  same  lack  of 
success  indicates  some  fundamental  weak- 
ness In  our  policy.  Rather  than  more  esca- 
lation, he  favors  de-escalation,  saying  the 
US.  should  stop  sending  additional  trcxjps 
to  South  Vietnam  In  exchange  for  a  pledge 
from  North  Vietnam  to  discontinue  Its  in- 
filtration, and  that  bombing  raids  on  the 
north  ought  to  be  ctulailled  to  get  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  FYont 
to  the  conference  table. 

"The  cessation  of  bombing  In  the  north 
should  provide  Hanoi  with  some  face-saving 
reason  for  agreeing  to  talk."  explains  the 
Senator.  "It  would  also  create  a  calmer  at- 
mosphere for  the  talks." 

Conflicting  views  on  Vietnam  are  not  new 
among  poltticlans,  of  course,  even  among 
politicians  of  the  same  political  party  The 
thing  that  makes  the  conflict  between  Rom- 
ney and  jAvrra  of  special  Interest  Is  that 
they  are  being  mentioned  as  OOP  nominees 
for  Preeident  and  Vice  Preeident  respec- 
tively. 

Previously.  Romney  and  JAvrrs  disagreed 
on  whether  there  ought  to  be  some  compul- 
sory system  of  universal  military  training, 
with  Romney  tending  to  favor  a  voluntary 
program  of  service  in  various  agencies  and 
JAVrra  tending  to  favor  compulsory  service. 
Their  differences  on  this  Issue  can  probably 
be  Ironed  out  relatively  easily.  But  can  a 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidate 
disagree  so  completely  on  what  course  of 
action  their  administration  would  follow  In 
Vietnam? 

We  dont  think  so  and.  for  our  part,  we 
prefer  the  Jatits  view.  It  has  the  support 
,of  an  overwhelming  ntunber  of  Asian  ex- 
perts, among  them  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  India  John  Kenneth  Oalbraith,  who 
writes  on  Vietnam  In  the  current  number 
of  Commentary  magaslne. 

Oalbraith  thinks  that  this  nation  ought 
to  go  to  a  holding  type  of  operation  looking 
toward  a  negotiated  settl«nent.  He  flatly 
opposes  sending  additional  U.S  troops  to 
Vietnam  and  escalating  the  fighting  and  the 
bombing. 

"We  must  first  of  all  escape  from  the  en- 
trapment of  our  own  propaganda."  he  ad- 
vises. "Vietnam  Is  not  important  to  us. 
Nor  Is  It  a  bastion  of  freedom.  Nor  is  it  a 
testing  place  for  democracy,  it  is  none  of 
these  things." 

And  anticipating  the  frustrations  of  such 
men  as  Romney,  as  refiected  in  Sunday's 
Harris  poll  of  opinion,  he  wrote: 

"Some  will  certainly  suggest  covering 
their    disappointments    In    the    south    with 


more  muscular  action  elsewhere  Th« 
purpose  of  this,  like  the  demand  for  man- 
power to  pacify  the  whole  country,  is  now 
however  subjectively,  to  ball  out  the  repu.i 
tatlons  of  those  who  for  so  long  have  been 
committed   to   this  Ill-starred   enterprise." 

I  Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  June  17,  iwa] 
SELr-DmaiMiNATlON  for  Whom'' 

The  more  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Kv  talU 
about  the  coming  elections  In  Vietnam  the 
more  pertinent  becomes  the  question  What 
are  we  fighting  for? 

The  Johnson  administration  has  offered  a 
score  of  different  answers,  depending  on  the 
circumstances,  but  one  Is  always  included  in 
the  package  We  are  there  to  guarantee 
self-determination  for  the  South  Vietnamese, 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  Vietnam  made  it« 
choice  In  1954.  when  It  drove  the  French 
colonialists  out.  and  aside  from  the  question 
of  whether  we  can  be  policeman  to  the  world. 
Johnson's  answer  isn't  a  bad  one.  At  least 
It  has  the  merit  of  nobility 

But  Premier  Ky  sounds  as  if  hed  never 
heard  of  it.  just  as  all  his  predecessors  In 
Saigon  had  never  heard  of  It. 

Ky'8  20-man,  hand-picked  Junta  declared 
Wednesday  that  It  will  stay  la  power  until 
at  least  the  middle  of  next  year  The  role 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  to  be  elected 
Sept.  11.  will  be  limited  to  writing  a  new 
constitution,  the  Junta  said  It  will  have 
no  legislative  powers. 

This  overruled  the  Junta's  own  electoral 
commission,  which  proposed  letting  the  a«- 
sembly    live    on    as    a    legislative    body 

Further,  the  JunU  said,  there  win  be  only 
123  seats  In  the  assembly,  instead  of  the  159 
the  commission  had  proposed  And  each 
delegate  will  represent  approximately  50,000 
people,  or  a  total  of  6  15  million  out  of  South 
Vietnam's  estimated  16  million  people 

This  means,  already,  that  the  election  and 
the  new  constitution  are  rigged  Pi:iny  per- 
cent of  the  people  will  elect  100  percest  of 
the  delegates,  and  the  Junta  will  tell  the 
delegates    how    much    pKJwer    they    have 

Members  of  the  Vletcong.  who  are  South 
Vietnam  citizens,  will  not  be  kllowed  to 
vote.  Nor  will  civilians  In  areas  occupied  by 
the  Vletcong. 

No  wonder  American  ofllcials  say  we  will 
abide  by  the  results.  If  we  lose  a  rigged 
election  like  this,  even  the  most  hawklike 
supporter  would  have  to  concede  were  not 
wanted. 

And  If  we  win.  It  will  hardly  be  a  fair  te«t 
of  self-determination.  This  kind  of  de- 
mocracy the  people  could  have  had  without 
us. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  June  24,  1M61 

As  We  See  It:    Untted  Statis  Coru)  Losi  » 

Wak  by  Winning  the  Battle 

Whether  the  supposed  American  peace  offer 
to  Hanoi  was  made  In  good  f.il'h  ^T  In  sn 
attempt  to  regain  the  propagand.t  '.ejidership 
is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered 
What  is  clear,  though.  Is  Hanoi  s  rejectlo.n 
It  left  no  doubt  that  the  North  V.etnimese 
leaders  think  they  are  winning  and  can  win 

Before  any  move  Is  m  ide  to  the  b.ir?r.ilnlng 
table,  Hanoi  said,  the  United  States  must  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam  It  must  .^Iso  sig- 
nify Its  willingness,  as  UN  Secret.iry  General 
Thant  proposed,  to  t.ilk  to  all  inoee  who  *" 
■'actually  fighung,  '/fhcluding  the  Vletcong. 

Then  Hanoi  ma^be  willing  to  think  about 
it.  ' 

This  firm  answer  means  that  North  Viet- 
nam President  Ho  Chi  Mmh  is  confident  he  it 
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deaJirifZ  'rom  strength,  and  from  this  side  of 
the  battleground  it  looks  as  if  he's  right. 

Ho  h:is  seen  South  Vietnamese  troops  wlth- 
^wn  from  battle  to  fight  e.ich  other.  He 
hai  seen  the  Saigon  mllilary  Junta  kept  In 
power  oiily  with  United  States  support  And 
Ho  has  shown  us  that  every  escaKitlon  on  our 
part  c.in  be  and  is  matched  by  an  equal 
escalation  on  his  part. 

In  the  process.  Ho  has  actually  strength- 
ened his  military  position  He  seems  to  have 
pdiched  up  his  differences  with  Red  China  so 
ihat  he  Is  getting  more  support  in  money 
and  m.^terlel  from  Peking  than  before 

This  '.<vst  fact  alone  should  give  the  United 
Slates  serious  pause.  Our  best  hope  Is  tx) 
keep  Southeast  Asia  out  of  Red  China's 
hands  t.o  try  to  establish  there  an  independ- 
ent, even  If  communist,  nation  If  we  push 
Hanoi  into  the  protective  embrace  of  Peking. 
we  might  possibly  win  the  battle,  but  we 
would  certainly  lose  the  war. 

How  t:;ghl  Is  President  John.son's  grasp  of 
these  facts  was  shown  by  hl6  syie^ch  to  legis- 
lative leaders  in  Washington  the  oUier  day. 
Wf  are  in  Vietnam,  he  said,  to  defend  our 
crwn  position  as  the  No.  1  worlc*  power  and 
the  No  I  "have"  nation  against  international 
garipsterism  and  aggression." 

This  can  only  mean  he  thinks  Red  China 
is  the  aggressor  In  South  Vletnfum.  -which  Is 
astly  not  uue.  or  he  thinks  we  must  destroy 
Red  China,  which  he  Is  not  seeking  to  do  and 
would  be  incredibly  reckless  to  try 

The  unemotional  fact,  as  hlst()rian  J  H. 
Plumb  writes  In  the  new  Saturday  Review. 
is  that  "Sooner  or  later  America  must  get  out 
of  Vietnam,  win  or  lose,  and  what  then  will 
be  the  meaning  of  this  bloody  drain  of  men 
and  t.re:isure''  China  will  still  be  there,  still 
communist,  and  much  stronger.  And  China 
will  have  to  be  lived  with." 

The  sooner  the  Preeident  can  absorb  these 
rwiUtleB,  the  greater  the  chances  of  salvaging 
■.omethlng  at  the  bargaining  table.  To  esca- 
late further  would  only  be  to  seal  the  doom 
of  Vietnam,  and  waste  the  llveis  of  more 
Americans 


W.^LL  STREET  JOURNAL  WARNS  OF 
ECONOMIC  DOWNTURN  TRIG- 
GERED BY  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
Members  are  well  aware,  each  Monday 
the  WaU  Street  Journal  carries  on  its 
front  page  a  column  by  Mr.  George  Shea 
entitled  Appraisal  of  Current  Trends  In 
Business  and  Finance." 

This  column  Is  always  Interesting,  but 
yesterday's  piece  was  particularly  im- 
pressive to  me  In  view  of  my  constant 
concern  over  such  questions  as  full  tm- 
Pioymeiu.  inflation.  Interest  rates  and 
specially  the  grave  problem  of  recur- 
ring recessions. 

The  article  starts  out  by  warning  read- 
lofii^'*'  ^'^e  economic  indicators  for  May 

966  which  tend  to  foreshadow  business 
trends  as  well  as  reflect  current  trends 


"are  both  telling  a  somewhat  less  opti- 
mistic story  than  they  did  a  month  ago  " 
It  concludes  by  stating  that  late  last  year 
short-term  interest  rates  on  business 
loans  began  to  rise  sharply  and  that  this 
upturn  reflect*  a  growing  shortage  of 
funds  for  lending,  a  situation  that  clas- 
sically warns  of.  and  indeed  precipitates, 
downturns  in  business." 

Mr,  Shea  is  merely  confirming  what  I 
have  maintained  for  years — that  high  in- 
terest and  tigiit  money  cause  recessions, 
unemployment,  and  poverty  and  suffer- 
ing. Members  recall  that  these  chronic 
tight  money  binges  of  the  Wall  Street- 
influenced  Federal  Reserve  Board  caused 
three  such  recessions  in  just  8  years  dur- 
ing the  Republican  administration  under 
Mr.  Elsenhower 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  will  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  article 
which  appeared  on  page  1  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  27,  1966: 
AppaAiSAL  or  CtmRENT  Trends  in  Businiss 
AND  Finance 

With  most  of  the  important  economic  sta- 
tistics for  May  now  at  hand,  the  so-called 
leading  Indicators,  which  tend  to  foreshadow 
future  business  trends,  and  the  coincident 
Indicators,  which  reflect  current  trends,  are 
both  telling  a  somewhat  less  optimistic  story 
than   they  did  a  month  ago. 

The  leading  IndicatorB  include  such  figures 
as  totals  of  new  orders  for  durable  goods, 
which  obviously  Influence  future  production 
and  sales,  and  figures  on  the  starting  of  con 
structlon  on  new  housing  units,  which  are 
naturally  followed  by  further  spending  on 
the  construction  itself  and  on  what  goes  into 
the  new  homes.  The  cc^ncident  indicators 
are  those  that  measure  the  most  recent  state 
of  business,  and  Include,  for  instance.  Indus- 
trial production  and  the  unemployment  rate. 

One  of  the  latest  changes  In  trends  of  the 
leading  indicators  resulted  from  the  May 
figure  on  private  nonfarm  housing  starts. 
These  fell  to  an  annual  rate  below  1.3  mil- 
lion for  the  first  time  since  January  1963. 
In  late  1963  and  early  1964  they  had  been 
above  1.6  million  yearly  for  several  months, 
after  which  they  leveled  off  at  about  1.5 
million  yearly,  holding  that  rate  In  April. 
The  sudden  drop  In  May  seems  to  change  the 
trend   of    this   statistic   from   level    to  down. 

Another  pyoesible  changed  trend  is  that  of 
orders  for  durables  Prom  a  new  high  in 
March  of  $24  9  billion,  they've  slipped  to 
»24.2  billion  In  April  and  $24.1  billion  in 
May.  Still,  the  May  figure  is  above  that  of 
any  month  prior  to  March:  and  In  the  past 
there  have  been  two-month  downturns  that 
were  followed  by  renewed  uptrends.  At 
worst,  this  trend  has  changed  to  level 
from  up. 

Two  other  indicators  likewise  seem  to  have 
turned  to  level  trends  from  upward  ones. 
They  are  the  accession  rate  among  workers 
In  manufacturing  and  the  monthly  index  of 
net  formation  of  businesses.  The  latter 
shows  a  two-month  downturn,  and  the  acces- 
sion rate,  while  down  only  for  one  month 
from  Its  high,  has  fallen  in  that  month 
below  the  levels  of  four  other  preceding 
months. 

Still  in  favorable  trends  on  the  basis  of 
latest  figures  are  the  monthly  layoff  rate  In 
manufacturing,  the  monthly  figure  for  con- 
struction awards  on  commercial  and  Indus- 
trlBl  buildings,  and  the  quarterly  rate  of 
corporate  profits.  Unchanged  In  level  trends 
are  the  montlily  average  work-week  In  man- 
ufacturing,  the   monthly    figure   on   current 


liabilities  of  business  failures,  and  the 
quarterly  rate  of  change  in  business  Inven- 
tories for  ail  industries  And  unchanged 
In  downtrends  are  stock  prices  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's index  of  sensitive  Industrial  raw 
material   prices 

This  brings  the  count  among  the,  12  most 
closely  watched  leading  Indicators  to  three 
unquestionably  favorable  against  six  fav- 
orable a  month  ago:  three  perhaps  still  up 
but  possibly  level,  and  three  definitely  level, 
compared  with  a  total  of  four  level  a  month 
ago,  and  three  p>ointlng  unfavorably,  against 
two  unfavorable  a  month  earlier. 

Among  the  nine  coincident  Indicators  most 
closely  watched,  all  were  still  pointing  fav- 
orably a  month  ago — as  they  had  been  for 
several  months  But  now  three  Beezn  to  have 
leveled  oS.  One  that  has  leveled  off  is  the 
unemployment  rate,  which  in  May  jumped 
back  to  the  January  level  of  4  V  of  the  labor 
force,  after  having  fluctuated  between  3 Vr 
and  S.S'"    for  three  months. 

Another  is  bank  debits  outside  New  York 
City,  which  ha*  had  a  two-month  downturn 
And  another  is  retail  sales  which  likewise 
has  shown  a  two-month  downturn,  to  a  level 
lower  than  for  any  month  since  last  October 

Still  sturdily  in  upward  trends  are  non- 
farni  employment.  Industrial  production, 
gross  national  product  measured  in  both 
current  dollars  and  constant  1958  dollars, 
nationwide  personal  Income,  and  the  over- 
all index  of  wholesale  prices 

The  significance  of  all  this  If  that  the  Indi- 
cators are  giving  cautionary  signs.  This  is 
the  way  they  have  acted  in  the  past  when 
genera]  business  has  been  about  to  turn  from 
an  exfjanslon  phase  to  one  of  hesitation  or 
recession  The  difficulty  is  tliat  when  the 
turn  is  on  the  way  there  is  no  clear  message 
of  just  which  the  Indicators  are  fore- 
shadowing. 

Early  in  1962  they  acted  much  as  they 
use  acting  now.  and  the  outcome  was  merely 
that  business  leveled  off  for  six  months  auid 
then  resumed  Itc  uptrend  However,  the  in- 
dicators also  did  somewhat  the  sajne  thing 
late  in  1959  and  early  in  1960.  Just  before  the 
1&6&-61  receaslon.  The  point  U  not-that  the 
indicators  are  meaningless,  but  that  the  seri- 
ousness of  what  they  are  foreshadowing  can- 
not be  gauged  in  advance. 

Another  set  of  Indicators,  the  so-called 
lagging  ones,  are  also  giving  a  cautionary 
message.  The  fact  that  they  are  lasers 
doesn't  detract  from  their  liseftUneas.  Their 
tendency  Is  to  be  slow  to  turn  up  In  the  early 
stages  of  business  expansions,  but  to  ri«e 
sharply  in  the  late  and  dangerous  stages 

Por  Instance,  the  average  rate  of  Interest 
charged  by  banks  on  short-term  busines* 
loans  held  stable  at  or  slightly  below  b'^, 
during  most  of  the  expansion  years  1961 
through  1965.  But  late  last  year  and  early 
this  year  the  rate  rose  sharply  to  above 
5'-2  '~(  .  Tills  upturn  reflects  a  growing  short- 
age of  funds  for  lending,  a  situation  that 
classically  warns  of,  and  inde«d  precipitates, 
downturns  In  business 

But  another  lagger  that  has  similar  char- 
acteristics is  giving  no  cautionary  signal  It 
is  the  index  of  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output 
in  manufacturing.  Except  for  a  one-month 
Jump  In  October  1964,  to  101.2  Tc  of  the  1967- 
59  average.  It  has  held  for  three  years  in  a 
very  narrow  range  between  about  98''>  and 
lOC-r.  It  was  sUU  there,  at  99  9 'i.  in  April 
and  May.  Ite  significance  is  that  when  labor 
costs  rise  too  fast  and  threaten  profits,  busi- 
nessmen tend  to  draw  Jn  their  horns. 

The  other  lagging  indicators  are  showing 
the  strength  that  is  normal  in  the  late  stages 
of  a  boom,  but  the  steadiness  of  liTbor  costs 
through  the  latest  month  is  reasstirlng 

Geobo  SH£A 
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INTERNATIONAL  UNION  RESOLU- 
TION CONDEMNS  SEIZED  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  FEDEFIAL  RESERVE 
BOARD 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  LMr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
consumer-minded  groups  across  the 
country  are  becoming  aroused  about  the 
serious  problems  created  by  high  interest 
rates  and  tight  money 

Many  of  these  organizations  are  con- 
tacting members  of  the  administration 
and  the  Congress,  asking  for  action  to  re- 
form the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

I  place  In  the  Record  an  excellent  let- 
ter from  Mr  Walter  L  Mitchell  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  outlining 
the  need  for  action  now. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Is  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Chemical  Workers  Union  of 
Akron,  Ohio  His  union  represents  80,000 
workers.  I  hope  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  views  expressed  by  this  letter: 

International  Chemical 

Workers  Union. 
Akron,  Ohio,  June  21.  1966. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President  The  F*ull  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  charged  the  Prealde\x.t  of 
the  United  States  with  the  responsibility  to: 
coordinate  and  utilize  all  the  Government's 
plans,  functions,  and  reBources  •  •  •  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  p>ower  To  successfully  dis- 
charge this  responsibility,  the  Incumbent  ad- 
ministration must  achieve  a  degree  of  con- 
trol over  monet.'u-y  p>ollcy  which  Is  equal  to 
the  control  which  It  exercises  over  fiscal 
policy. 

Therefore,  speaking  for  the  eighty-thou- 
sand United  States  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Chemical  Workers  Union,  I  strongly 
urge  yovi  to  work  for  thet  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  reform  the  present  direction  and 
operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  majority  recommendations  of  the  Do- 
mestic Klnancial  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  first  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Representatlvee  on 
August  3.  1964,  should  serve  as  the  basin  for 
new  legislation 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
most  important  of  thoee  recommendatlonB, 
namely  that: 

1.  The  term  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
be  coterminous  with  that  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

2.  The  number  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  be  reduced  to  five. 

3  We  reduce  the  terms  of  office  to  five 
years  and  allow  for  reappointments. 

4.  Instead  of  continuing  the  appointment 
of  bankers,  the  requirements  would  state 
only  that  the  Governors  be  men  of  integrity, 
devoted  to  the  public  Interest. 

6.  The  President  be  required  to  set  forth 
In  his  i>eriodlc  Economic  Reports,  recommen- 
dations concerning  monetary  policy,  domes- 
tic and  foreign.  Including  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply  necessary  to  attain  the  goals 


of    maximum    employment    and    production 
and  purchasing  power. 

The  time  for  action  Is  now.  The  nation 
cannot  afford  the  postponement  of  reform- 
ing an  institution,  which  as  presently  con- 
stituted, would  hinder  the  g^overnment's  re- 
sponse to  a  severe  economic  crisis  by  leaving 
the  President  of  the  United  States  powerless 
to  coordinate  monetary  policy  with  fiscal 
policy. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Walter  L.  Mitchell. 
.  President. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
LOSES  FUNDS  TO  COMMERCIAL 
BANK  SAVINGS  CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
December  1965  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry has  lost  and  continues  to  lose  the 
savings  inflow  needed  to  feed  the  mort- 
gage market.  This  industry  finances 
over  40  percent  of  the  home  mort- 
gages made  and  the  resulting  inability 
for  them  to  make  mortgage  commitments 
has  had  disastrous  effects  on  the  home 
building  Industry,  causing  a  decline  of 
35  percent  in  home  building.  It  is  now 
virtually  Impossible  for  the  expectant 
homeowner  to  obtain  funds  to  finance 
his  new  home. 

The  Mansfield  Building  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  Mansfield.  Ohio,  has  sent  me 
two  letters  detailing  the  flow  of  Its  with- 
drawn savings  funds,  and  in  it  we  see 
that  57  percent  of  its  withdrawn  funds 
In  January  went  into  commercial  banks' 
time  savings  certificates.  These  two  let- 
ters are  representative  of  what  many 
savings  and  loan  associations  are  ex- 
periencing, thanks  to  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  two  letters  from   the  Mansfield 
Building  &  Loan  Association  follow: 
Mansfield  Building  & 

Loan  Association. 
Afansfleld,  Ohio.  June  24.  1966. 
Chairman  Wright  Pat.man. 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Wa.'ihington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  June  17th,  one  of  the  paragraphs 
begins:  "In  objecting  to  the  major  propos.il.s 
the  committee  has  under  considpr.Ht,ioii.  Mr 
Martin  denied  the  premise  of  the  panel  that 
a  "rate  war"  Is  under  way  between  bank.s 
and  savings  4  loan  associations". 

From  our  own  records  we  are  presenting 
proof  that  such  a  war  Is  under  way.  and  some 
of  Its  repercussions. 

As  a  result  of  higher  rate  of  Interest  of- 
fered on  Time  Savings  Certlflcales  by  the 
local  commercial  banks,  withdrawals  from 
s.wlngs  Increased  sharply;  of  these  with- 
drawals $126,213  went  to  Commercial  bank 
"a";  (59,582  went  to  Commercial  bank  "b "; 
$144,325  went  to  Commercial  bank  "c"  In 
Janu.iry  1966  Total  $330,121  to  the  three 
commercial  banks 

For  the  year  1964  our  pass  book  savings  ac- 
counts amounted  to  $15,145,616  as  of  Decem- 


ber 31st — a  gain  of  $2,283,453  over  the  date 
at  the  end  of  1963,  for  the  ye^r  1966  this  gam 
was  cut  lo  $1,459,375  and  for  the  first  5 
months  of  1966  the  gain  amounted  to  onlj 
$217,601.  ...  as  a  direct  result  of  the  com- 
petition  from  cxsmmercial  banks  on  Time 
Savings  Certificates. 

Of  course  the  reduced  gam  In  pass  book 
savings  Is  reflected  In  the  new  mortgage  loans 
on  homes;  here  Is  the  comparison  between 
the  first  5  months  of  1965  and  1966: 


January 

Fc'bniary 

.March 

April 

-May 


Total. 


1965 


rrr- 


$336,365 
292.500 
377,584 
341.231 
806.805 


2,154,485 


1906 


$258,860 
187,650 
363.640 
346,410 
39a  800 


1,547,360 


fhanrp 


-104  Sil' 

-13  »M 

+  5, 1?S 

-416,006 


-607,125 


'  JH  jK-rofnt. 

At  the  close  of  business,  1965  December 
31st,  Times  Savings  Certificates  uf  the  larg- 
est commercial  bank  in  Mansfield  totaled 
$22.943,000— up  $7,800,000  over  the  preceding 
year,  as  of  May  31st  1966  they  stood  at 
$24,906,700. 

We  might  add  that  many  of  our  new  mort- 
gages are  on  newly  bulU  homes,  we  do 
busLnese  with  about  25  local  t-untractor- 
home  builders — make  construction  loans  to 
many  of   them. 

Hoping   the    above   factual   data   wlil  help 
you  and  your  committee  members. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mansfield   Building    k 

Loan  Association. 
H.  Kenneth   Dirlam, 

Secretary 

Mansfield  Bi7n,DiNG  & 

IjOan  Association, 
Mansfield.  Ohio.  June  24.  196S 
Chairman  Wright  Patman, 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  In  Sylvia  Porters 
column  in  yesterday's  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
she  states  that  (according  to  a  study  made 
by  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  of  New  Yorlti 
19  l'"^  of  the  savings  withdrawn  for  the  6 
banking  days  (March  29-April  4)  went  Into 
commercial    bank    time    savings    certificates 

According  to  our  own  Association's  rec- 
ords, fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  January 
1966  withdrawals  from  pass  book  savings  ac- 
counts went  into  commercial  bank  time 
savings  certificates.  The  total  withdrawals 
for  the  month  of  January  1966  were  $580,162 
Of  this  $330,121  went  into  commercial  bank 
time  savings  certiflcat.es  $126,213  to  bank 
(ai.  $59,582  to  bank  (bi.  and  $144  325  to 
bank   (c)   in  Mansfield. 

Of  the  January  1966  withdrawals,  only  3 
accounts,  totaling  $11,331,  went  into  Wsll 
Street — representing  only  atxmt  one-flftleth 
of  the  total  withdrawals 

Of  the  total  withdrawals  In  January  1966 
($580,163)  $33,811  represented  Interest- 
many  savings  account  customers  draw  their 
Interest  only  In  January  and  July 

For  further  clarification  of  the  above  dau. 
we  enclose  photostatic  copies  of  the  with- 
drawals in  January — showing  in  each  case 
the  amount  withdrawn — and  its  destination 
Also  encloeed  is  the  Sylvia  Porter  column  in 
question. 

Hoping   the  above  statistics  may  be  help- 
ful to  you  and  your  committee. 
Very  truly  yours. 

MANSnELD     BT'ILDING     & 

Loan  Association. 
H    KiNNETH  Dirlam, 

Secretary. 
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Account 


D5M1 

I)*iJ4   

pjsm - 

I)5J«1   

i)551U  

Dl-1 

DOM — ■-■ 
P5834  .-.- 

l)5flM..-#- 

[)70M..»- ■'— 

uraw 

U4J54  

II6T67 

U70M 

D257 

P  SV«  

D  464S 

P  f.JS: 

P  *»,« 

I)  nO«l   

PM71 

V  5515 

D«»  - 

D« 

D« 

DS3M 

D87Cr7 

D7382 

Dfl24S 

D103S 

D7058 

P  4h52- 

1)4753 

P  317H 

P  M4B. 

p  r4 

\>  «170 

l)f'M 

P  R373 

116744 

P  2»C 

p  6472 

P  47M 

P  7767 

1.1  tm 

P  754  

P  42,W,  D  4156, 
P  4166. 

P  741fl  

TC    KTTJ 

P  IU«B 

I)  .we 

D7(m 

P  IW.H 

P  M89 

P  7151. 

p  \m 

P  («3 

P  4(T70. 

D  3i«2 

D  7UU 

n  CTs 

n«i2i 

1)«74B 

D7566 

Da802 

DJ45 

D88SI 

I)754S,  1)67(10 

T.C.  1566,  T.C.  1568 

D36S1 

D«881 

D7814 


Name 


R.  H.  Jordan... 

Ruth  Bechtel- 

Frank  or  Clara  Fiietcben. 

Roxic  Hurnos. 

.Vl:ir.v  I'-  Blue 

John  J  Kishcr.  Jr _ 

Don  ('.  (iardner     - 

John  A.  .Moch.  Administrator 

Jones  Memorial,  Inc 

Jacob  P.  Folmer - 

Elliabeth  Walbert _ 

Ira  S.  Kochhplser 

George  W.  Hall   

Clarence  J.  Welsh,  executor 

Merle  Swaney  Smart,  executor 

Mary  Jameison 

H.  D.  Landls - 

Louis  Laraoreui 

Doimld  R    nnlr   - 

Urucc  11   linldman 

Paul  1).  li'-jrick 

Russell  A.  Smith...- 

Emma  O.  Morton,  administrator -. 

do! 


William  Barth 

Richard  .^autter - 

Miriam  Kerroll - - 

The  MilliT  Hlock  Realty — .- 

Milton  W.  Hess . 

I/iiii.s  Dcunnan .«...—-.-- ........ 

Mane  .-^chcnk. 

Just'pli  ITiikpr,  Jr 

Tlif  reiiiricry  Association - 

Eliralnth  1).  Oray - 

Mrs    KoUTt  Crulck»hank_ 

Fon-st  riciftT 

William  J.  .sicelly 

Stanley  R.  Day _ 

Marie  Schenk. 

Ra\inond  .\    Rowlands 

Clara  Knapp  (2  checks) 

Donald  .Mc(  utclmii :■.- 1' -;^i^: v  - ■ 

Mary  .Miu-gint  I)  i>dson.  executrix  for  estate  of  Ida  whlster. 

II.li-iiI'   FiTd    

Mrs.  .\rthur  Allcshouse. 


Amount 


Paul  John  Roshoufrh 

Rotiert  J.  Mfturor 

Owirgp  <-'    .Smith 

I'nitPfi  Community  Service., 

Willard  Conn ■ 

Frank  Klohs 

Charlre  L    I'ifer 

Mildrod  Parker 

Walter  O^uilt 

Diiruthy  1 1  um 

C'lii'.'jp'r  r    Kisenberger 

("larf  nop  Yohn • 

Kenneth  or  Eileen  Hoetin — 
Kathrvn  M   .\lirrie,  estate.... 

(jlprin  <).  Com.-U. 

Cariil  or  rilaiilJ-y  Day 

AIN-rt  A    IX'jJiJ*' 

Mr^  J    I.    I.*pl"rt 

Le,<ilie  K.  Wa«iicr.  executor... 

Joseph  Wageiihals •• 

Mrs.  Marion  Unwers 

O.  (■    Rirti-nour 

Marcaret  .^igi-r 

Jpri  nil"  O    Hii.'ili'y 

Dorothy  Howell 


Interest  wnt"h'1r>iwn"(estimate,  Usa  than  $800  each). 
Withdrawal."  (t/.(Xi  to  $2,000).. 


Total. 


First  National  Bank. 

Kiiriiii-f-i  H.mk 

Richland  Trust 


Total  to  3  commercial  banks  (in  Mansfleld). 


$6,  lOS.  25 
4,013.86 

10,212.80 
6,  254.  81 
2.000.00 

13. 000.  00 
2,SOO.0O 
6,000.00 
2,108.25 

3,236.8S 

10, 000.  00 
4, 976  85 
7, 076. 97 

10. 212. 60 

10,541.29 
4, 827. 24 
2.  750  00 
5.  000  00 
4.  202.  57 
3.000.00 

12.211.71 
4.000.00 
3.000.00 
3,000.00 
3,280  00 
6,000  00 
3,000.00 

15,000  00 

2.5oaoo 

7,377  95 
2,00(1  CKI 
2,  000  00 
2.  GOO  (X) 
2.000  00 
9,70t  2i 

2,oai  no 

6,000  iX) 

12.000  00 

5,025  00 

2,  016.  70 

3,000.00 

5.046.52 

5. 106.  25 

10. 000. 00 

9.306.13 

10,000.00 

2,000.00 

5.000.00 
10, 225. 00 

8,886.95 
10.000.00 

2.ioaoo 

10. 000. 00 

2.ooaoo 

2,660.00 
2, 175.  45 
3, 331.  74 
5,000.00 
2.831.00 
3,000  00 
5,325.64 
2,000.00 
14,  000. 00 
2,500.00 
6,000.00 
5,394.09 
2,480.30 
3,171.66 
7.60a00 
8,976i79 

io,ooaoo 
24,soaoo 


WJhere  canceled 


443,441  96 
50,000  00 
86, 719.  28 


880, 161.  21 


126, 213. 70 

68,5S2  16 

144,325  44 


330,121.30 


First  National,  Florida. 

Inter  City  Bank,  Florida. 

First  Federal,  Florida. 

First  Ftderal,  Toledo.  i 

Com  City  Hank,  l>eshler,  Ohio  Tchecklng  aooount— deposited). 

Farmers  Bank. 

Do. 
Richland  Trust.  », 

Do. 

Do 
Fanners  Bank. 
Richland  Trust. 
Farmers  Hank. 
Richland  Trust. 
First  .National  Bank. 
Farmers  Bank." 
First  National  Bank. 
.Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Co. 
First  National  Bank. 
Richland  Trust. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mrs.  John  Schweitier  (settlinK  estate). 

Marie  Bush  (settling  estate),  rodeposlted  In  savings  account  No.  6180. 
Emma  Norton  (settling  esute),  redeposlted  In  savings  account  No.  7860. 
Investors  Slock  Fund,  Inc. 
Farmers  Bank. 

Richland  Trust.  •* 

First  National  Bank. 
Karrucrs  Bank. 

Emptrf  Reeves  Credit  Union. 
S\ki.-.hcr  r'adillac  Co. 
.Mechaiiwj  Building  i  Loan. 
ll.iv.len  .\liU.T  4  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Kirhlmifi    i'r,!?!. 
laruipr'-  Hank. 
First  .N:iU.rnai  Bank. 
Richlan.l  Triisi 

To  a.<»ooiatlon.  F.  B.  loan  No.  172. 
To  association,  P.  B.  loan  No.  169. 
First  National  Bank. 
City  .National  Bank,  Columbus. 
$758.25,  Mechanics;  $4,348,  First  National  Bank. 
Farmers  Bank . 
First  National  Bank. 

First  National  Bank  (applied  to  loan  No.  4567). 
Bank  of  .Vnierica.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I'nion  Commerce  Bank,  Cleveland. 

Richland  Trust. 

Home  Savings  A-  Loan,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Richland  Trust. 

Gem  Boat  Service,  Port  Clinton,  Onto. 

First  National  Hank. 

Do. 
Richland  Trust.  „      ^   „, 

First  Federal  Savings  A  lx)an  of  Delray  Beach,  Fla. 
Vercoe  Co.  '  ' 

First  NHtlonal  Bank.  ,  .„,_,... 

To  Harold  J.  Read,  contractor  (building  home  In  Floriaa). 

To  Dean  Eckert  and  Florence  Cramer,  credited  to  estate  at  First  National. 
First  National  Bank. 
Richland  Trust. 
Cleveland  Trust  Co. 
First  National  Bank. 

Do. 
Mansfield  Motors. 
First  National  Bank. 

Do. 
Mechanics  Savings  &  Loan. 
FiiBt  Natloaal  Bank. 

Do. 


NoT«.-To  WaU  Street.  S  accounts,  $11,331— >4i  of  total  withdrawals. 


HOMEBUILDING  INDUSTRY  DEVAS- 
TATED BY  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BOARD  TIGHT  MONEY  POLICY 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  California? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Members  are  well  aware.  I  am  certain, 
that  the  homebuilding  industry  is  suf- 
fering one  of  its  most  serious  declines  in 
30  years.  From  every  section  of  the 
countrj'  we  have  heard  from  homebuild- 
ers  that  their  new  starts  have  declined 
almost  50  percent,  and  homeowners 
find  it  impos-sible  to  obtain  mortgages. 

Savings  and  loan  associations,  which 
have  made  over  40  percent  of  home  mort- 


gages  since  World  War  II,   have  been 

removed  from  the  mortgage  market  due 
to  the  concerted  high  interest  rate  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  We  can 
trace  all  the  ills  being  experienced  by  the 
homebuilding  Industry  and  thrift  indus- 
try to  the  action  of  last  December  5, 
1965.  It  Is  a  serious  situation  we  find 
when  the  Fed  has  consistently  looked 
upon  the  homebuilding  industr>-  as  the 
stepchild  of  our  dynamic  economy. 
Homeownershlp   is  the   great   American 
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dream  that  most  of  our  citizens  strive  to 
obtain,  and  to  thwart  this  dream  as  often 
as  the  Fed  has  done  Is  a  tragic  disservice 
to  the  American  public.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
just  a  few  of  the  manj-  telegrams  that  I 
have  received  in  the  past  few  days  from 
homebuilders  all  over  the  country. 
Homebullders  from  Maryland.  North 
Carolina,  California,  and  Oregon  In  these 
telegrams  are  clamoring  for  action  by 

Congress :  - 

'  Baltimoee.  Md.. 

June  29.  1966. 
Hon  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman,     House     Banking    and    Currency 
Committee.   US.   House   of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 
At  a  time  when  the  Baltimore  metropolitan 
area   was   experiencing   Ita   moat  active  con- 
struction year,  the  advent  of  "tight  money" 


Eugene,  Oeexj  . 

June  29.  1966. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman  , 
Chairman,     House    Banking    arid     Currency 
Committee,  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.: 
We  request  your  consideration  and  action 
to  help  alleviate  the  distressed  home  buying 
market.     The  enactment  of  our  tight  money 
policy  Is  causing  great  hardships  on  a  group 
of  small  business  people,  who  In  turn  com- 
bined together  from  one  of  our  larger  Indus- 
tries In  the  country.     Your  support  and  help 
would    be   greatly   appreciated. 

HOMEBUILOCBS    ASSOCIATION    OF 

H^C7GrNE-SpaINan:ELD. 
John    F.    Breeoen,    President. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL  STATUS 


proposed  44-  to  88-foot  extension  of  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol  would  be  a  na- 
tional tragedy. 

The  Capitol  Is  the  Nation\  most  his- 
toric and  best  loved  building,  i,  is  ack- 
nowledged to  be  one  of  the  world's  great 
architectural  achievements.  The  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  refrain  from  tam- 
pering with  its  beauUful  and  familiar 
design. 

Extension  of  the  west  front  is  so  com- 
pletely without  justification  that  It  must 
be  stopped  finally  and  completely 
through  legislation.  At  the  verv  least 
extension  of  the  west  front  should  be 
considered  thoroughly  In  public  hearings 
debated  thoughtfully  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress,  and  be  deliberately  voted  up  or 
down. 

As  It  Is  now,  the  destruction  of  the 


^  .,^.      ,  Mr.    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask  _.„.. ^,  „,, 

has  seriously  curtelled  home  buUding  in  our     unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman     last    remaining   section   of   the   Caoito] 
f^dustrrrthe^si't"'    svn'?e%he''^ven?"f     ^ ™ni_  Calif  omia  I  Mr.  Van  Dkermn  1  may     ^^owing   the    work   of    the   great  S 


the  tight  money  policy,  ouir  association  has 
surveyed  our  builder  members  as  to  the  im- 
pact. This  survey  shows  a  35  percent  de- 
crease In  projected  1966  homebulldlng  op- 
erations We  urge  that  the  following  meas- 
ure be  taken  The  first  3  measures  require 
congressional  action  and  the  4th  may  be 
handled  administratively 

1.  Broaden  the  purchasing  power  of  FNMA 
so  that  it  can  better  perform  Its  obligation 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  private  sector  of 
homebulldlng  in  time  of  crisis. 

2  Place  a  4^, -percent  celling  on  the  lower 
priced  individually-purchased  certificate  of 
deposit. 

3  Empower  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
purchase  obligations  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  ajid  FNMA. 

4.  Increase  the  PH.\  interest  rate  from 
5%  percent  to  6  percent  and  effective  "mairket 
rate"  yield  on  the  5''4  percent  Interest  rate 
Is  obtained  by  the  lender  only  by  charging 
high  discounts  A  6  percent  rate  would  bring 
that  yield  more  realistically  In  line  with  the 
market  while  helping  to  reduce  discounts. 
Morton  J  Macks, 

President. 
Home  Builders  Association  of  Maryland. 


KiNSTON,    N.C., 

June  28.  19€6. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman, 
Chairman   of   the   House   Banking  and   Cur- 
rency   Committee.    Washington,    DC. 
Help.     Help  us  save  the  home  building  In- 
dustry.    The  tight  money  situation  Is  put- 
ting us  out  of  business  and  depriving  thou- 
sands  of   citizens   of   decent   housing — espe- 
cially the  low  income  group. 

C.  P.  Robinson, 
President.  Sorth  Carolina  Home  Builders 
Association 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  honored  earlier  this  month  by  re- 
ceiving my  party's  renomination  for  elec- 
tion to  Congress  from  the  37th  District 
of  California.  I  feel  that  the  people  of 
my  community  are  entitled  to  know  that 
I  am  free  of  financial  ties  which  might 
Influence  my  actions  as  their  Represent- 
ative. As  I  have  twice  done  in  the  past, 
I  therefore  submit  for  the  Record  a  full 
disclosure  of  my  personal  financial 
status. 

Under  California's  community  prop- 
erty law,  my  wife  and  I  jointly  own  a 
mortgaged  residential  rental  property  on 
3  acres,  zoned  commercial,  in  Poway, 
Calif. ;  equity  in  a  family  home  which  is 
currently  rented  to  tenants  in  San  Diego : 
equity  in  our  present  residence  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  and  a  commercial  lot  in 
Imperial  County.  Calif. 

We  own  no  corporate  stocks  or  bonds. 
My  salary  as  a  Member  of  Congress  rep- 
resents more  than  90  percent  of  our  total 
Income. 

My  personal  Income  tax  returns  are 
available  for  scrutiny,  if  requested,  by 
the  press  or  any  other  responsible  body. 


Sam  Francisco,  Calit., 

June  29. 1966. 
Hon.  WaMHT  Patman. 

Chairman,    House    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee,  House  Office  Buildirm,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 
On  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion, we  urge  you  to  act  favorably,  as  soon  as 
possible,   on   legislation   to   tighten   require- 
ments on  certificates  of   deposits  for  com- 
m«rcl&l  banks.     Home  biUldlng  In  this  area 
is  down  almost  50  percent.     Kvery  day  more 
and  more  builders  are  forced  to  cease  opera- 
tions and  lay  off  craftsmen  because  of  lack 
of    mortgage    money.     Unless    some    positive 
action   Is   taken   Inamedlately   this   Industry 
jnu  face  a  complete  shutdown. 

Gael  S.  BkowN, 
Sxecutive     Vice     President,     As90ciattd 
Home    Builders    Inc.    (San    Franciaco, 
Marin,  Napa,  and  Sonoma) . 


THE  PRESENT  DESIGN  OF  THE 
WEST  FRONT  SHOULD  BE  PRE- 
SERVED 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rsxjssl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oftllfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  House  Joint  Resolution  1196 
to  prohibit  any  change  In  the  location  or 
design  of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
and  H.R.  18033  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol. 

Together  with  the  other  sponsors  of 
this  legislation.  I  am  convinced  that  the 


architects.  Thornton,  Latrobe.  and  Bul- 
flnch,  is  only  one  step  away  from  reality 
All  that  Is  needed  is  an  appropriation, 
and  the  work  will  commence. 

The  appropriations  stage  Is  not  the 
ideal  time  for  consideration  of  the  policy 
Issues  Involved  in  an  extension  of  the 
Capitol,  although  in  the  absence  of  other 
opportunities  for  consideration  I  hope 
the  Appropriations  Committees  will  hold 
public   hearings. 

One  might  have  thought,  however, 
that  the  issues  involved  would  have  been 
considered  when  this  extension  was  au- 
thorized— if  Indeed  it  ever  was 

In  fact,  the  putative  authorization  for 
the  extension  of  the  west  front  came  into 
the  law  surreptitiously  without  the  mind 
or  attention  of  Congress  ever  being  fo- 
cused on  the  issues  involved 

The  current  authorization  for  the  ex- 
tension  of  the   Capitol,    the   LcRislatlve 
Appropriations  Act  of  195&— Public  Law 
84-242 — can   trace   its   ancestry   to  the 
recommendation  made  by  Capitol  Archi- 
tect Thomas  U.  Walter  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.    Due  to  the  completion  of  the 
new  dome,  Walter  recommended  an  ex- 
tension of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol. 
His  recommendation  led.  in  1904  to  a 
study  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Car- 
rlere  ti  Hastings  under  the  direction  of  a 
Joint   Commission   of   the   Senate  and 
House  for  the  Extension  and  Completion 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building.    The  Com- 
mission, on  receipt  of  the  report,  recom- 
mended an  eastward  extension  of  the 
Capitol   and   the  refaclng  of  the  west 
front  In  marble  in  Its  present  location. 
In    answer   to   charges   of   Inadequate 
congressional  consideration  of  the  east 
front  extension,  the  present  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  cited  Senate  hearings  and 
floor  consideration  In  1935  and  1937  and 
House  hearings  in  1935.    Although  there 
was  consideration  and  argument  at  that 
time  about  the  propriety  of  extending 
the  east  front,  the  west  front  was  hardly 
mentioned.    The  legislation  provided,  as 
the  Senate  was  assured  in  floor  debate, 
that  the  west  front  should  only  be  re- 
faced  in  marble  and  otherwise  be  left 
undisturbed.    It  twice  passed  the  Senate 
but  was  never  acted  on  in  the  House. 

A  statement  by  Dr.  Leicester  B.  Bol- 
lard. Chief  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  the  Senate 
Committee    on    Public    Buildings    and 
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Grounds  in  1935  accurately  summarizes 
the  sutos  of  the  west  front  at  that  time : 
All  that  anyone  has  thouight  of  doing  to 
tbe  western  side  la  to  changt  th«  burned 
MUcUtone  of  th«  Oapltoi,  of  'niomton's 
yalls.  to  marble. 

In  1955,  the  Capitol  extension  project 
was  revived  when  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  reported  and  the  House 
passed  after  a  minute  or  two  of  con- 
sideration House  Resolution  218  which 
declared  that: 

In  order  to  Increase  and  Improve  the 
rtstaurant  facilities  In  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing for  Members  and  employees  of  Con- 
pe&s.  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion reconamends  that  the  Architect  of  the 
Capital  be  authorized  to  take  necessary  Btei>B 
to  extend  and  complete  the  east  central 
front  of  the  Capital  as  recommended  In  S 
1170.  75th  Congress  .  .  . 

The  consideration  of  this  privileged 
motion,  which  as  sometimes  happens  ap- 
parently occurred  without  advance  no- 
tice, appears  In  the  Rbcord  under  the 
heading'  "Capital  Restaurant  Facilities." 

Subsequently,  citing  the  consideration 
given  by  the  Senate  in  1935  and  1937 
and  House  Resolution  218,  the  Architect 
of  ihe  Capitol  went  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  Appropria- 
tions to  seek  authorization  and  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  extension  of  the 
Capitol 

The  language  of  the  authorization  re- 
ported and  ultimately  adopted  as  part 
of  the  Ijepislative  Appropriations  Act  of 
1956  provided  that: 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  hereby 
authorized,  under  the  direction  of  a  Com- 
mission for  Extension  of  the  United  States 
Capitol.  to   provide   for    the   extension. 

reconEtnictlon.  and  replacement  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  United  States  Capitol  In 
lubstantuu  accordance  with  scheme  B  of  the 
arctiitectiiral  plan  submitted  by  a  Joint  com- 
missiun  of  Congre.«8  and  reported  to  Con- 
gresB  on  March  3:  1905  (House  Document  385. 
Mlh  Congress),  but  with  such  modifications 
and  additions,  Including  provisions  for  res- 
taurant facilities,  and  such  other  facilities 
In  the  Capitol  Grounds,  together  with  utili- 
ties equipment,  approaches,  and  other  ap- 
purtenant or  necessary  Items,  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  said  Commission,   . 

Now  .scheme  B  recommended  the  re- 
construction of  the  west  front  in  marble 
In  lis  present  location.  The  west  front 
was  not  considered  or  mentioned  except 
incidentally  in  the  hearings,  reports,  or 
debates  in  either  body  on  the  Legislation 
Appropriations  Act. 

In  exposition  of  the  phrase  "such  mod- 
ifications and  additions  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  said  Commission,"  the  Archi- 
rL°^  the  Capitol  pointed  out  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions that  the  language  "also  provides 
lor  the  construction  of  such  other  ad- 
ditions and  facilities  in  the  Capitol 
^rounds  as  may  be  approved  by  such 
Conunlssion— such  as  an  underground 
Wrage.  security  vaults,  and  underground 
transportation  system." 

Later,  the  Architect  said  that  "such 
modifications  and  additions  as  may  be 
approved  by  said  Commission"  included 
*n  extension  of  the  west  front  as  well  as 
Wrages,  vaults,  and  transit  systems. 

Thus  did  the  authorization  for  the  ex- 
lension  of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol, 


the  most  important  single  building  in 
America,  become  law. 

In  it«  report  on  the  legi&lative  appro- 
priations bill  of  1964,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  report  stated: 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  there 
Vas  any  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  proceed  with  the  west  front  project 
when  the  Congress  voted  the  authority  and 
funds  for  the  extenslor.  of  the  east-central 
part  of  the  Capitol. 

This  is  no  way  to  legislate  on  an  im- 
portant matter  such  as  a  radical  change 
in   the   architecture   of   the  Capitol. 

Not  only  Ls  the  extension  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  without  conscious 
authorization  by  Congress.  It  is  without 
justification. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  idea  that  It  is  necessary  to 
Increase  the  useable  space  in  the  Capitol 
building  by  about  50  percent. 

This  quest  for  room  lay  behind  the 
choice  of  scheme  B  to  extend  the  east 
front  32  feet  6  inches — which  was  orig- 
inally outlined  by  Carriere  and  Hast- 
ings in  1904  "partly  to  Illustrate  our  con- 
tention that  the  building  should  not  be 
projected  farther  eastward  than  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  give  an  apparent 
show  of  support  to  the  dome" — rather 
than  scheme  A  for  a  12-foot-lO-inch  ex- 
tension or  leaving  the  wall  where  it  was. 

John  F.  Harbeson.  representing  the 
adviser  and  consulting  architects  on  the 
extension  of  the  Capitol,  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  in  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  in  1958. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  needs  of  the  Con- 
pre.<!s  and  of  the  offices  in  the  Capitol  In- 
dicates that  in  order  to  function  efficiently, 
they  require  approximately  140,000  square 
feet    additional,    net    space.  It    is    our 

opinion,  our  considered  opinion,  that  there 
must  be  building  on  both  sides  of  the  Capi- 
tol.'• 

And  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  on  February  13,  1958. 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  said: 

Should  It  happen  that  the  same  hue  and 
cry  which  has  been  raised  over  the  extension 
of  the  east  front  should  occur  If  the  exten- 
sion of  the  west  front  were  attempted,  the 
Congress  would  really  be  In  a  sorry  plight  for 
adequate  space  in  which  to  do  its  work. 

Thus  the  east  front  was  extended  32 
feet  6  inches  and  the  west  front  is  to  be 
moved  out  44  to  88  feet. 

Congress  needs  more  space,  to  be  sure. 
It  has  almost  dally  since  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  began  growing.  But  It 
would  l)e  costly.  Inefficient,  and  unneces- 
sary to  attempt  to  provide  that  space  in 
the  Capitol 

Normally  no  one  would  contemplate 
tearing  down  a  great  stone  wall  htm- 
dreds  of  feet  in  length  and  building  a 
similar  wall  a  few  feet  away  for  the 
narrow  slice  of  space  that  would  provide. 

Moreover,  the  163.000  square  feet  of 
space  provided  is  a  relative  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  the  total  congres- 
sional space.  The  Capitol  Is  not  a  mu- 
setun.  it  is  true;  it  is  still  to  be  used. 
But  Congress  also  possesses  two  Senate 
oflQce  btiildings  and  three  House  oCace 
buildings,  where  the  bulk  of  congres- 
sional business  Is  conducted.  We  can 
continue  to  provide  needed  space  outside 


the  Capitol  as  we  have  done  in  the  past 
for  the  expanding  work  of  Congress. 

The  determination  to  create  more 
space  within  the  Capitol  dictates  the 
radical  change  of  architecture  envi- 
sioned under  the  present  plan.  The 
architects  were  told  not  to  appraise  what 
was  needed  to  assure  the  beauty,  struc- 
tural soundness,  and  safety  of  the  Capitol 
but  to  plan  an  extension.  As  the  Archi- 
tect told  the  House  Subcomnilttee  on 
Legislative  Appropriations  this  year: 

Of  necessity,  you  are  bound  to  have  a 
change  ■  lu  the  architecture),  if  Congress 
needs  the  extra  space  But  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  will  not  be  very  attractive  and 
be  architecturally  strengthened. 

This.  I  think,  is  the  first  we  have  heard 
of  any  need  to  "strengthen"  the  archi- 
tecture of  Thornton,  Latrobe,  Bulflnch, 
Walter  &  Olmsted.  Certainly,  there  is 
no  widespread  architectural  and  artistic 
opinion  that  there  is  an  architectural  de- 
fect to  be  corrected  on  the  west  front  as 
was  the  case  on  the  east  front.  In  the 
latter  case,  many  knowledgeable  persons 
felt  the  necessity  to  provide  apparent 
support  for  the  dome  and  even  the  pres- 
ervationist-minded Carnere  &  Hastings 
had  recommended  a  modest  exteiision  for 
this  purpose.  But  on  the  west  front,  the 
overwhelming  opinion  of  experts  and 
laymen  alike  is  that  it  looks  good  as 
it  is. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  struc- 
tural soundness.  It  is  not  arguable  that 
the  west  front  is  in  need  of  repair  and 
reconstruction.  But  not  even  the  en- 
gineering consultants  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  claim  that  the  wall  cannot 
be  repaired  or  reconstructed  on  the  spot 

Repsdr  or  reconstruction  on  the  spot 
might  have  drawbacks  in  terms  of  cost, 
hazard,  and  interference  with  use  of  the 
building,  as  the  Architect's  engineers 
claim.  But  they  must  be  weighed 
against  the  costs  of  destroying  the  his- 
toric, familiar  west  front. 


INCORPORATION  OF  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  AMERICAN  LAW 
SCHCX>LS 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oalifomia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BtKOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  providing  for  the 
Incorporation  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  whose  members 
are  111  of  the  Nation's  schools  of  law. 
The  president  of  the  association  for  this 
year  Is  my  own  highly  respected  former 
teacher  at  the  Yale  Law  School.  Prof. 
Myres  S.  McDougal.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  take  this  action  for  the  associa- 
tion that  he  leads  and  whose  sole  pur- 
pose is  "the  Improvement  of  the  legal 
profession   through   legal   education." 

The  Association  of  American  Law- 
Schools  was  established  in  1900  by  a 
group  of  leading  law  schools  In  the 
Uruted  States,  and  has  operated  as  an 
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unincorporated    association    since    that 
time. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  signlflcant  ex- 
pansion of  activities,  made  possible 
chiefly  by  foundation  grants,  the  offlcers 
of  the  association,  with  the  advice  of  a 
special  committee  of  experts,  have  de- 
cided that  It  would  be  advisable  for  the 
association  to  become  Incorporated  In 
order  to  Insulate  the  member  law  schools, 
their  parent  universities,  and  the  offlcers 
of  the  association — members  of  Its  execu- 
tive committee — from  possible  liability 
and  personal  responsibility  for  negli- 
gence claims,  libel  suits,  and  contract 
disputes.  This,  of  course,  is  the  normal 
reason  for  incorporation.  The  associa- 
tion does  not  expect  and  is  not  seeking, 
any  special  benefits  from  incorporation 
In  the  field  of  taxes,  prestige,  money 
raising,  and  so  forth.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public,  however,  Incorpora- 
tion by  the  association  would  greatly  fa- 
cilitate the  pressing  of  any  claims  that 
might  arise  out  of  dealings  with  the 
association. 

Incorporation  by  act  of  Congress  is 
sought  because  incorporation  through 
the  regular  statutory  procedures  estab- 
lished in  the  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  presents  technical  difficulties 
that  might  C£ust  doubt  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  action.  The  members  of  the 
association  are  law  schools  rather  than 
individuals  or  independent  entitles  such 
as  universities,  and  incorporation  stat- 
utes normally  call  for  action  by  "per- 
sons." Furthermore,  the  member  law 
schools  are  in  practically  all -the  States 
of  the  Union.  It  would  be  inappropriate 
to  subject  the  association  to  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  the  corjwrations  bu- 
reau of  one  particular  State.  F\irther- 
more.  a  search  for  a  State  statute  that 
would  permit  incorporation  by  action  of 
a  group  of  law  schools  might  end  in  a 
State  far  from  the  Washington  head- 
quarters of  the  association  or  in  a  State 
like  Delaware,  which  is  one  of  the  few 
States  that  has  no  law  school  at  all. 
Accordingly,  an  act  of  Congress  appears 
to  be  the  only  appropriate  means  for  an 
association  with  institutional  member- 
ship of  nationwide  scope,  such  as  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  to 
obtain  incorporation. 

The  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  has  always  been  exempt  from 
the  Federal  Income  tax  under  section 
501(c)  i3i  and  from  certain  Federal  ex- 
cise and  transportation  taxes  as  a  "non- 
profit educational  organization."  Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  propased  bill  would  make 
no  change  In  this  status. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  has  been 
drafted  with  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions in  mind,  and  in  the  light  of  consul- 
tations held  among  representatives  of 
the  association  and  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  provisions  follow  guidelines  sug- 
gested by  technical  specialists  familiar 
with  previous  legislation  favorably  con- 
sidered by  the  House  and  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committees. 

A  companion  bill.  S.  3375.  has  been  in- 
troduced In  the  other  body  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 


NATIONAL  COVERAGE  OP  GEMINI  9 
SPACE  SHOT  BY  WLBW-TV.  CHAN- 
NEL 10,  MIAMI,  REMOTE  CREW 
ABOARD  U.S.S.  "WASP" 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans are  extremely  proud  of  the  recent 
courageous  flight  of  the  Gemini  9  astro- 
nauts. I  am  especially  proud  of  this 
heroic  effort  by  our  young  men  in  space 
because  an  outstanding  team  of  televi- 
sion engineers  from  my  district  made  It 
possible  for  the  American  people  to  see, 
for  the  first  time,  the  actual  reentry  and 
■splashdown"  of  one  of  our  manned 
space  vehicles. 

A  crew  of  12  engineers  from  Miami's 
WLBW-TV.  channel  10,  made  the  origi- 
nation of  the  coverage  on  the  Gemini  9 
shot  aboard  the  carrier  U.S.S.  Wasv  for 
all  three  American  networks,  the  CBC, 
and  Eurovislon.  WLBW-TV,  the  Miami 
station  supplementing  the  ABC-TV  net- 
work with  engineering  equipment  and 
crews,  was  selected  because  of  the  sta- 
tion's experience  and  outstanding  record 
of  performance  In  originating  other  pro- 
grams and  remote  telecasts  for  the  net- 
work. 

Channel  10  engineers  participating  in 
Gemini  9  coverage:  Ed  Azevedo.  Ed 
Zlemak.  Dick  Gumb.  John  Faso.  Bob 
Schulz,  Charles  Needs,  Ed  Temmel,  Bob 
Clark,  Francis  Flynn.  Glenn  Carpenter. 
Charles  Nawroth,  and  Fred  Rohrer. 

WLBW-TV  equipment  used  for  the 
carrier  origination  Included  one  mobile 
unit,  three  RCA  camera  chains,  a  video- 
tape machine,  a  projection  system,  and 
three  monitors.  In  addition,  since  the 
shipboard  power  is  direct  current  and 
television  equipment  uses  alternating 
current,  the  WLBW-TV  equipment  also 
Included  a  25-kllowatt  generator  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  alternating  current 
power.  Supervising  the  loading  of  the 
engineering  equipment  was  WLBW-TV 
chief  engineer.  Bill  Latham. 

Recognition  should  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  WLBW-TV  engineers  were  able  to 
sight  the  space  capsule  6.600  feet  in  the 
air,  capture  the  picture  on  a  highly  sen- 
sitive camera,  and  remain  with  it  until 
splashdown,  just  3.6  miles  from  the 
U.S.S.  Wasp.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  viewing  audiences  all  over  North 
America  and  Europe,  via  Early  Bird 
Satellite,  were  able  to  see  the  actual 
splashdown  and  recovery  of  a  Gemini 
capsule  at  sea. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSUMER 
CONFERENCE 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr,  Rosenthal  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous-  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  7 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  st 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  my  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Consumers  The 
bill  Is  H.R.  7179.  and  it  is  currently  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  ort  Government 
Operations.  Two  hearings  on  the  legis- 
lation have  been  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization, one  In  Washington  on  April 
19,  and  the  other  in  New  York  on  April 
29.  We  hope  to  hold  additional  hearings 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  at  a  future 
date. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  bill  has 
generated  some  Interest  among  consumer 
groups  throughout  the  country,  one  of 
those  being  the  Massachusetts  Consumer 
Association,  which  on  June  4.  at  its  spring 
conference,  adopted  a  resolution  record- 
ing its  support  of  the  aforementioned 
H.R,  7179. 

To  give  you  a  little  background  on  the 
Msissachusetts  Consumer  Association,  It 
actually  traces  its  development  to  two 
different  organizations,  each  of  which 
came  into  being  in  1958.  One  was  the 
New  England  Consumer  Conference, 
which  held  meetings  In  1958  and  1959; 
and  the  other  was  the  Advisory  Con- 
sumer Council  to  Attorney  General  Ed- 
£^ward  McCormack,  which  was  inaugu- 
rated In  1958  and  continued  throughout 
his  admlni-stration.  In  1960  the  New 
England  Consumer  Conference  became 
the  Massachusetts  Consumer  Conference, 
and  was  active  under  that  name  during 
the  years  1960  and  1962.  At  the  1962 
meeting  of  the  conference,  resolutions 
were  adopted  which  activated  the  Massa- 
chusetts Consumer  Association  later  that 
same  year. 

Membership  in  the  association  in- 
cludes representatives  from  consumer 
groups,  labor  unions,  credit  unions,  co- 
operatives, law.  mass  media  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  Membership  is  open 
to  any  Individuals  and  groups  concerned 
with  the  consumer's  interests.  Currently 
the  Massachusetts  CorLsumer  Association 
is  responsible  for  several  statewide  con-  • 
sumer  conferences  each  year  directed 
toward  examination  of  current  consumer 
issues  such  as  truth  in  credit  transac- 
tions, standardization  and  truth-ln- 
packaging.  utility  rates,  selling  practices, 
misrepresentation  of  food  and  drugs, 
consumer  safety  and  protectioiL__l 
involved  in  the  development  of  publica- 
tions concerned  with  leguslation  and 
administrative  rulings  of  interest  to  con- 
sumers, as  well  as  programs  and 
highlights  in  consumer  protection  and 
education  and  resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  association  is  to 
provide  research  information  and  edu- 
cational services  to  consimiers,  to  develop 
areas  of  agreement  among  them,  to  offer 
them  assistance  and  consultation,  and  to 
encourage,  sponsor  and  promote  sound 
legislation  and  its  enforcement  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer. 

The  association  provides  a  most  worth- 
while service  to  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I  would  like  to  set  forth 
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herewith  in  the  Congressional  Record 
•he  resolution  adopted  In  support  of  my 
bill,  II "  7179.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
their  action  m  ;:<'rticular,  and  for  their 
overall  interest  in  consumer  problems. 

UASSACHfSETTS      COSi»6UMER      ASSOCIATION 

a;  lis  conference  held  at  Northeastern 
University.  Burlington,  Mass.,  on  June  4, 
:966.  by  ""'o^^  of  its  members  and  conferees. 
•lie  Massachusetts  Consumer  Association  — 
" Refoiicd:  To  Record  to  Its  Support  for  H.R. 
7179.  a  Bill  In  the  TJnlted  States  House  of 
iUpresenlatlves,  sponsored  by  Representative 
BxKJAitiN  S.  RosENTHAi,  of  Ncw  York,  to  es- 
tAblish  a  Department  of  Consumers  In  the 
fMeral  Ciovernment  to  secure  full,  contlnu- 
,jus,  and  effective  representation  of  the  eco- 
nomic imeresta  of  consumiers.  and  to  make 
teoviu  this  support  of  the  Association  by  no- 
•.Ifylng  all  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Congressional  Delegation  of  this  Resolution. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  HEALTH 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
York  State  is  currently  afflicted  by  a  con- 
troversy which  should  be  put  to  rest 
forthwith.  The  proposed  medical  assist- 
ance programs  now  awaiting  approval 
by  the  Dt>partment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  been  the  subject 
for  the  same  grandiose  accusations  of 

creeping  socialism"  and  'fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility "  that  normally  accompany 
any  forward  step  in  social  welfare.  The 
arguments  against  the  program  then  are 
is  familiar  as  they  are  irrelevant.  And 
wiiile  much  needs  to  be  said  about  New 
York  State's  medical  needs  and  resources, 
the  so-called  title  XIX  controversy  has 
hardly  bf>en  an  exercise  In  creative  pub- 
lic dialop. 

Instead,  opponents  of  the  program 
have  raised  pointless  theoretical  argu- 
ments and  misguided  statistical  pvx>- 
jections.  What  really  are  the  facts  in 
thi.s  case? 

The  principal  issue  is  thr  right  to 
health  which  an  enlightened  State,  as  af- 
fluent a.s  ours,  should  be  prepared  to 
euarantee  as  iiiallenable.  Many  find 
this  propo.sltion  revolutionary.  Yet,  as 
early  a.-;  1929,  New  York  State  instituted 
by  statute  a  program  of  tax-paid  medical 
care  for  all  the  Indigent.  Opponents  of 
the  new  program  may.  if  they  wish,  seek 
to  resurrect  arguments  which  were  set- 
tled clo.sr  to  40  years  ago.  Let  them 
merely  be  aware  that  they  are  in  dialog 
«lth  ehost.s  over  i.ssues  lonfr  resolved. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  medical  costs 
have  been  rising  disproportionately  to 
t^e  capacities  of  poor  people.  Once 
»eain,  this  point  has  already  been  set- 
^  When  the  Congress  passed  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
atle  XIX  was  a  response  to  the  increased 
health  needs  of  our  less  fortunate  citl- 
^«^  Careful  study  was  made  of  cur- 
rent health  costs  And  such  study  was 
supplemented  by  research  in  New  York 


State  prior  to  the  preparation  of  its  own 
program. 

It  was  from  such  study  that  projec- 
tions regarding  cost  and  eligibility  were 
reached.  Here,  too,  debate  has  been  off 
the  point.  Hence,  from  responsible  pub- 
lic leaders  have  come  the  fantastic 
claims  that  the  New  York  program  will 
cost  $1  billion  a  year.  This  is  scare  talk 
which  contributes  nothing  to  sober  as- 
sessment. It  is  more  motivated  by  basic 
philosophic  objections  than  by  any 
heightened  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare  has  esti- 
mated that  the  1966-67  cost  of  the  new 
program  will  run  somewhere  around 
$150  million.  The  New  York  AFL-CIO 
has,  in  fact,  estimated  that  the  State 
share  of  costs  will  be  about  $1  million 
less  than  it  was  in  1965-66. 

What  benefits  can  we  expect  from 
such  new  arrangements?  Again,  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare  projects  that 
2  million  people  will  receive  service  in 
1966-67,  at  a  cost  of  $532  million,  com- 
pared with  15  million  in  1965-66  at  a 
cost  of  $449  million. 

We  are  talking  now  quite  literally  of 
saving  lives,  of  doing  for  the  people  what 
they  clearly  cannot  do  for  themselves. 
No  society  has  ever  secured  greater  wel- 
fare by  panicked  anxiety  over  what  it 
thought  could  not  be  done.  We  grow,  on 
the  contrary,  by  responding  to  what  must 
be  done.  And  responsible  experts  have 
argued  that  we  simply  must  extend  med- 
ical aid  coverage  to  the  needy  in  New 
York  State.  These  needy,  according  to 
State  officials,  now  total  about  2.3  million 
more  than  the  presently  eligible  5.7  mil- 
lion. All  too  often,  proponents  of  the 
program  have  played  games  with  statis- 
tics— talking  of  th^  eUgibles  as  if  all 
would  need  assistance  In  the  same  year. 

Yet  another  source  of  controversy  has 
been  the  eligibility  standard — presently 
set  as  a  $6,000  annual  Income  for  a  four- 
member  family.  The  present  figure  is 
$5,200.  Yet  last  year,  independent  of 
projected  title  XIX  aid,  the  State  al- 
ready felt  the  level  had  to  be  raised  by 
$500  to  $5,700.  The  new  figure,  there- 
fore, is  based  on  the  anticipated  new  rev- 
enues from  the  Federal  Government. 
And  1^  is  well  below  the  $6,700  figure  orig- 
inally estimated  as  necessary  by  the 
Democratic  majority  leader  of  the  State 
assembly. 

To  some,  the  figure  of  $6,000  seems  Im- 
possibly high.  But  let  us  remind  our- 
selves of  what  that  figure  really  means — 
in  human  terms. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
defines  the  $6,000  figure  as  constituting 
a  moderate  income  for  a  family  of  four. 
This  means  a  take-home  pay  of  about 
$107  a  week,  allowing  $1.25  per  person 
for  food  Out  of  this,  absolutely  noth- 
ing Is  set  aside  for  medical  contingency 
needs.  And  we  are  not  talking  about 
sneezes  and  coughs.  We  are  talking 
about  serious  accidents  and  unforeseen 
diseases  which  can  leave  a  person  in  a 
hospital  for  weeks.  And  suddenly  the 
entire  viability  of  a  family  is  threatened 
by  circumstances  altogether  out  of  Its 
control. 

I  think  the  question  is  very  simple. 
Does  New  York  State,  with  its  wealth 


and  it  wealthy,  want  to  save  lives  with 
resources  available  to  it?  Or  does  it 
wish  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  anachronis- 
tic prejudices  and  statistical  science  fic- 
tion? We  are  quibbling  about  figures 
when  we  should  be  worrying  about 
people  HEW  officials  have  rightly 
argued  that  no  statistical  projections  can 
constitute  guarantee.*? — when  disease  and 
accident  govern  circumstances.  Yet 
enough  responsible  legislators  and  ex- 
perts believe  the  proposed  program  falls 
within  the  State's  capacities — given  title 
XIX  assistance  Because  we  seem  to 
have  the  resources  and  because  the  na- 
ture and  the  extent  of  the  need  are  so 
compelling,  I  beUeve  New  York  State  can 
afford  to  be  progressive  and  bold.  It  has 
been  a  long  time,  after  all,  since  New 
York  has  led  this  country  in  social  inno- 
vation. That  the  projected  health  pro- 
gram should  be  far  more  liberal  than 
that  of  any  other  State  should  be  a  source 
of  unaccustomed  pride  rather  than  an 
occasion  for  familiar  squeamishness. 
Tlie  program  is  sound  It  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Eklucation.  and  Welfare  and  Implemented 
Without  modification 


FRANK     E.     SLTLLIVAN     OF     SOUTH 

BEND,  IND  ,  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

OF  1967  MILLION  DOLLAR  ROUND 

TABLE 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oallfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  on  May  18,  1966.  I  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  address  by  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh.  CSC.  which  Father  Hesburgh 
delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ' 
Young  Presidents'  Organization  earlier 
this  year  in  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

In  his  address,  which  was  delivered  to 
a  group  of  some  of  the  most  successful 
young  business  and  professional  leaders 
in  the  United  St»tes.  Father  Hesburgh 
lu-ged  these  young  men  not  to  live  by  good 
balance  sheets  alone  but  to  harness  their 
Intelligence  and  energy  and  imagination 
to  help  meet  some  of  the  pressing  prob- 
lems which  affect  the  people  of  our  own 
country  and  abroad,  especially  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged. 

I  beheve  that  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  kind  of  responsible,  dedicated  busi- 
ness leadership  of  which  Father  Hes- 
burgh was  speaking  is  another  constit- 
uent of  mine,  himself  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  Prank  E,  Sul- 
livan, of  South  Bend.  Ind. 

Last  week  Frank  Sullivan,  at  the  age 
of  42,  was  elected  president  of  the  1967 
Million  Dollar  Round  Table,  the  life  in- 
surance industry's  international  organi- 
zation of  top  salesmen. 

Mr.  Sullivan  Is  the  yqungest  man  to  be 
elected  president  in  the  40-year  history 
of  the  Million  Dollar  Round  Table    He 
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Is  a  general  agent  of  the  American  United 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Prank  Sullivan  is  not  only  a  remark- 
ably successful  leader  in  the  insurance 
business,  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
community  leaders  In  the  United  States. 
For  example,  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been 
actively  Involved  in  top  leadership  as- 
slgrunents  in  fund-raising  projects  that 
have  raised  more  than  $12  million  for 
his  local  community,  his  church,  and  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  He  is  a  past 
general  chairman  of  the  United  Fund 
Campaign,  past  president  of  the  United 
Community  Services,  and  honorary 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United 
Community  Services.  He  received  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  Brotherhood  A^rd  In  1962.  In 
addition,  he  serves  aS^a  director  of  the 
St.  Joseph  Bank  L  Trust  Co.  of  South 
Bend. 

Mr.  Sullivan  takes  oflBce  as  president 
on  November  1,  1966,  to  preside  for  1 
year,  and  to  conduct  the  annual  meeting 
which  will  be  held  in  Lucerne,  Switzer- 
land, in  June  of  1967.  If  the  present 
growth  rate  of  the  MDRT  membership 
continues,  it  should  exceed  6,000  by  the 
time  Mr.  Sullivan  takes  office.  Currently 
he  is  first  vice  president  of  the  MDRT, 
and  a  member  of  its  five-man  governing 
executive  committee. 

In  this  regard,  his  sales  achievements 
rank  Mr.  Sullivan  among  the  all-time 
leaders  of  his  company,  and  in  the  top 
5  percent  of  Million  Dollar  Round  Table 
members. 

In  addition  to  his  activity  In  the  Mil- 
lion Dollar  Round  Table,  Mr.  Sullivan 
has  served  as  president  of  the  South 
Bend  Life  Underwriters  Association,  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the 
CLU  Journal,  as  a  participating  panelist 
for  the  Practising  Law  Institute,  as  a 
guest  faculty  member  at  Purdue,  and 
University  of  Illinois,  and  as  a  lecturer 
on  insurance  subjects  and  estate  plan- 
ning matters  throughout  the  country. 
In  addition,  he  has  authored  the  book 
entitled  "Selling  Life  Insurance  for  De- 
ferred Compensation." 

Election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Mil- 
lion Dollar  Round  Table  will  add  smother 
milestone  of  the  highest  significance  and 
prestige  to  an  already  dlstlngxilshed 
career.  Membership  In  the  Round  Table 
is  the  goal  of  every  career  life  Insurance 
man,  and  heading  the  group  Is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  highest  achievements 
that  a  life  insurance  man  can  experience. 
The  organization  provides  a  meeting 
ground  for  top  life  Insurance  men  who 
are  determined  to  further  improve  their 
knowledge  and  ability  to  serve  the  insur- 
ing public.  To  belong,  a  member  must 
have  written  $1  million  of  new  life  insur- 
ance, paid  for  In  1965  In  accordance  with 
the  strict  rules  of  the  organization,  al- 
though life  members  may  have  earned 
the  honor  by  fulfilling  previous  qualifica- 
tions 

Mr.  Speaker,  Prank  Sullivan  was  bom 
and  raised  In  Lowell,  Mass..  and  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  after  1  year  In  Boston  Uni- 
versity. After  4  years  of  naval  service  he 
enrolled  at  Notre  Dame  In  1946  and 
graduated  In  1949.  During  that  time  and 
through  1952  he  served  as  secretary  to 
Prank   Leahy,   head   football  ooach  at 


Notre  Dame.  He  entered  the  life  Insur- 
ance business  with  American  United  In 
1953.  He  has  qualified  for  the  Million 
Dollar  Round  Table  for  the  last  12  con- 
secutive years.  He  lives  with  his  wife, 
Colette,  and  their  four  children,  in  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Mr.  Sullivan  operates  on  a  philosophy 
that  a  successful  businessman  has  a  con- 
tinuing threefold  obligation :  to  be  a  ma- 
terial success  in  the  work  which  he  has 
chosen;  to  make  major  contributions  to 
the  Industry  In  which  he  earns  his  live- 
lihood; and  to  make  continuing  contri- 
butions of  consequence  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lives  and  raises  his  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Prank  Sullivan,  in  my 
the  kind  of  young  businessman  of  whom 
Father  Hesburgh  was  speaking  in  the  ad- 
Judgment,  Is  an  outstajidlng  example  of 
dress  to  which  I  have  referred.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan represents  a  combination  of  suc- 
cess in  his  chosen  career  and  willingness 
to  give  leadership  to  the  community  of 
which  he  is  a  part.  We  in  Indiana,  and 
especially  those  of  us  who  live  in  South 
Bend,  take  great  pride  in  his  achieve- 
ments. 


A  CONSTITUENT'S  VIEWPOINT 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fabnttm]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time 
when  pessimism  and  negative  thinking 
seem  to  be  in  the  vogue.  It  is  refreshing 
to  hear  some  words  of  optimism.  Such 
is  eminently  the  case  with  a  very 
thoughtful  letter  I  recently  received  from 
a  constituent  of  mine,  Mrs.  Laura  Grif- 
fus,  of  Waterford  Township,  Mich.,  and 
I  want  to  share  her  letter  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mrs.  Oriflus  wrote  me  In  reply  to  a 
questionnaire  I  sent  out  to  all  my  con- 
stituents. Among  the  questions  on  this 
form  were  some  concerning  programs  in 
health  and  educat^n  and  our  course  in 
Vietnam.  These  were  thelquestlons  Mrs. 
Oriffus  decided  to  elaborate  on  in  a  let- 
ter she  attached  to  her  questionnaire. 

Although  the  final  tabulations  on  the 
questionnaire  are  not  yet  available,  I  was 
struck  with  Mrs.  Griffus'  letter  as  I  was 
reading  over  the  16,000  questionnaires  we 
have  received  from  my  district.  While 
I  said  in  the  questionnaire  that  replies 
would  be  kept  confidential,  Mrs.  Griffus 
indicated : 

I  would  Just  as  soon  have  more  people 
know  what  I  think  and  feel  •  •  •  for  my  views 
of  my  country  and  my  government,  along 
with  everyone  else's,  should  be  known 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree.  And  because  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  also  be  inter- 
ested In  reading  her  refreshing  and 
forthright  viewpoint.  I  ask  that  her  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Rkojrd  : 

Arwn.  6,  1906. 
DCAk  M«  Fa»nvm  :   This  is  to  let  you  know 
that  we   appreciate   your   sending  out   these 
pamphJeta. 


The  questions  were  answered  by  my  hm. 
band  and  I  I  am  only  20  but  have  alwtn 
had  a  great  Interest  In  our  Oovernment  u 
everyone  should.  My  husband  is  26  and  b* 
also  shares  my  Interest. 

In  a  way  It  disappoints  me  to  see  ouieri 
protest  against  Vietnam.  Yet.  U  the-,  weren't 
able  to  express  themselves,  where  would  our 
freedom  of  speech  be?  So.  other  goverc- 
ments  cannot  say  we're  a  fraud,  or  how  long 
would  the  pn-otests  last? 

I  and  my  husband  are  very  much  in  favor 
of  our  present  Vietnam  policies  and  hope 
the  President  and  ovir  representatives  keep 
doing  the  sensible  thing.  Some  must  not 
realize  that  if  we  quit  we  will  not  only  lose 
Vietnam  but  also  our  respect.  The  others  will 
feel  that  they  can  do  the  same  everywhere 
because  we  won't  back  up  an  aKreement 
which  the  others  broke.  If  we  declare  war 
I  doubt  If  we'll  ever  have  to  worry  about 
anything  anymore ! 

On  the  programs  for  health  and  education 
I  am  In  favor  of  doing  more  The  way  chil- 
dren are  pushed  from  one  grade  to  another 
shocks  m«.  Many  children  and  lodav  s  high 
school  people  are  having  trouble  with  reading 
and  writing  because  of  a  teacher  who  just 
wanted  the  money  or  the  half-hearted  on«« 
who  have  no  business  teaching  Thert 
should  be  more  aid  to  schools  and  better  sal- 
aries offered  to  teachers.  People  here  in 
Waterford  Just  vetoed  a  bill  for  a  new  school 
because  It  would  mean  more  taxes  I  think 
I  would  rather  have  my  purse  hurt  a  little 
than  harm  my  child's  chances  to  learn 
These  schools  are  overcrowded  and  the  teen- 
agers have  nothing  to  do  except  get  Into 
trouble.  In  a  school  with  more  room  they 
would  be  able  to  learn  because  the  teacher 
can  spend  more  time  with  their  students 
The  recreation  facilities  would  bring  quite  a 
few  boys  off  the  street  and  give  them  some- 
thing to  do  that  is  good  for  them  i  wanted 
to  teach  but  did  not  have  the  money  I  would 
have  needed  for  my  schooling  l  hate  to 
say  this,  but  I  am  dreading  the  thought  o! 
my  children  having  to  go  to  these  schooli 
We  are  thinking  strongly  of  putting  them  in 
private  schools  and  I'll  have  to  go  and  g«t 
more  work  to  do  It  but  It  Is  worth  It  to  u» 
to  make  sure  our  children  have  a  chance  In 
what  will  be  a  college-specialty  world  when 
they  have  grown. 

As  far  as  this  letter  being  confldentlal,  I 
would  just  as  soon  have  more  people  know 
what  I  think  and  feel.  Also.  I  would  like 
to  know  their  feelings.  If  anyone  is  Inter- 
ested In  reading  this  please  let  them  for  my 
views  of  my  country  and  government,  along 
with  everyone  else's,  should  be  known.  Ho» 
do  they  expect  to  get  what  they  want  If  no 
one  knows  It?  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
people  had  better  sUrt  voting  for  their 
choices.  Instead  at  getting  mad  and  not 
voting.  They  won't^get  something  for  noth- 
ing but  they  will  have  a  stronger  govern- 
ment and  a  better  world  if  they  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  Is  going  on  and  try  to  help. 

If  there  wa«  sckme  way  for  even  the  Presi- 
dent to  read  this  I  think  I  would  do  U  be- 
cause I  want  him  to  know  I  trust  him  and 
our  government  with  our  freedom  and  our 
country.  Also,  that  I  support  the  course  of 
action  in  Vietnam  and  the  way  he  is  spend- 
ing the  money. 

Well.  I  guess  I  better  cloee  my  short  novel 
for  now.  I  gueea  I  got  carried  away  but  it'i 
all  true. 

If  you  could  would  you  please  send  thl« 
on  to  Prertdent  Johnson,  If  not  thank  yew 
anyway. 

So.  thank  you  for  reading  this  *nd  th»ak 
you  for  all  you've  done. 
Ood  bleu  and  keep  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  IjAtnu  Quarot. 


June  29,  1966  # 

GUATEMALA'S  NEW  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
miftnimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Parnttm]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RjcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Jrom  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. July  1,  Guatemala  will  Inaugurate 
Julio  Cesar  Mendez-Montenegro  as  Its 
new  president.  Mr.  Mendez"  inaugura- 
tion marks  the  first  time  In  his  country's 
history  that  an  opposition  presidential 
candidate  has  been  elected,  and  hence  it 
\s  a  highly  significant  day  for  democracy 
in  Guatemala. 

As  Mr.  Mendez  himself  said  in  an  in- 
terview In  May: 

Democracy  in  Guatemala  is  definitely  get- 
ting stronger.  The  past  presidential  elec- 
Uon  marks  the  first  time  the  people  have  de- 
cided the  race  for  themselves  rather  than 
h&vlng  a  choice  Imposed  on  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment In  power. 

He  added  that  the  U.S.  support  for  free 
elections  "helped  insure  they  were  Indeed 
free." 

Guatemala  faces  many  problems, 
among  them  a  deficit  In  its  balance  of 
payments  and  a  high  illiteracy  rate.  Op- 
erations by  Communist  guerrillas — a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  interest  here  in  the 
Dnlted  States — are  sporadic  but  have  in- 
creased in  recent  months. 

Thus  Mr.  Mendez  assumes  oflQce  on  Fri- 
day with  a  difBcult  course  ahead.  In 
view  of  our  present  Interest  in  working 
with  Guatemala  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  to  develop  a  stable  democracy 
and  a  viable  economy,  the  situation  war- 
rants renewed  effort.  We  must  always 
prove  ready  to  ect  with  alacrity  to  dem- 
onstrate by  both  symbolic  and  practical 
deeds  cur  Interest  in  and  support  for 
Guatemalan  democracy.  In  the  last 
analysis  only  the  Guatemalans  them- 
selves can  .solve  their  problems.  But  we 
should,  if  they  desire  it,  provide  assist- 
ance and  work  with  them  to  that  end 

President  Johnson,  in  a  timely  and 
thoughtful  message  to  Mr.  Mendez  In 
May,  congratulated  him  on  "your  election 
as  President  of  Guatemala  in  a  free  and 
peaceful  electoral  process  of  which 
Guatemala  is  rightfully  proud."  He 
added; 

^  The  Government  of  the  United  States  looks 
forward  to  cordial  and  constructive  relations 
with  your  administration,  based  upon  mu- 
tual respect  between  our  two  sovereign  na- 
tions upon  the  special  ties  that  unite  my 
country  to  Its  close  neighbors  in  Central 
America  and  upon  the  goals  of  the  Alliance 
iot  Progress  to  which  both  our  countries  ftre 
dedicated 

I  would  like  to  add  my  own  expression 
of  goodwill  and  to  give  my  best  wishes  to 
Mr  Mendez  for  un  gran  exlto — a  most 
successful  administration. 
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ANNIVERSARY   OP  THE  POUNDING 
IN  1741  OF  YORK,  PA. 
Mr    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

Ji^ianlinous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
irom  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Craley]   may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  pwint  in  the 
RjcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  past  week  York,  Pa.,  has  been 
celebrating  the  sinnlversarj'  of  its  foun- 
dation in  1741  when  the  town  of  York 
was  laid  off  by  Thomas  Cookson  at  the 
direction  of  William  Penn's  sons. 

I  have  Included  in  the  Record  this 
.week  accounts  cf  the  activities  that  have 
taken  place  at  the  Instigation  of  a  com- 
munity which  L;  intensely  proud  of  its 
heritage.  Tfic  newspapers  have  given 
full  attention  to  the  activities  of  the 
week.  They  published,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced into  the  Record,  calendars  of  the 
days'  events.  Included  were:  parades 
and  fireworks,  dances,  historical  tours, 
a  nightly  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
city's  history,  notices  of  special  cook- 
books, a'hnouncement  of  the  adoption  of 
colonial  attire  by  many  during  the  week. 

The  schedule  of  events  was  carefully 
thought  out  and  organized  so  as  to  api>eal 
to  citizens  of  all  ages,  occupations  and 
interests  The  activities  were  intended 
to  remind  all  of  the  community  of  York's 
past,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  story 
of  the  city's  progress,  and  to  inspire  the 
citizenry  to  increased  efforts  on  York's 
behalf,  efforts  which  redound  to  their 
own  credit  and  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  at  this  time 
to  sincerely  and  enthusiastically  con- 
gratulate all  those  who  were  associated 
with  the  week's  festivities  and  events. 
On  the  basis  of  my  own  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  varied  activities  I  can  assure 
you  that  they  were  thoroughly  successful 
in  their  goals. 

Now  I  would  like  to  suggest  another 
celebration,  since  this  one  has  been  so 
eminently  successful  as  well  as  enjoyable 
and  informative.  Just  11  years  from  now 
will  be  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  year 
the  Continental  Congress,  the  governing 
body  for  the  13  newly  independent  colo- 
nies, was  forced  by  the  British  to  vacate 
Philadelphia  and  move  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment west  to  Lancaster.  Pa.,  for  1  day. 
and  from  there  to  York  where  it  sat  for 
9  months,  from  September  30,  1777,  to 
June  27,  1778.  During  that  period.  York 
was  the  capital,  the  working  headquar- 
ters, of  the  American  people,  of  the  early 
American  Union. 

Our  city  is  proud  to  have  standing  to- 
day, in  beautifully  restored  condition, 
two  Impwrtant  buildings  connected  with 
our  revolutionary  past.  One  is  the  Gold- 
en Plough  Tavern.  Probably  the  oldest 
surviving  structure  In  York,  dating  back 
to  about  1741,  this  building  Is  a  rare 
example  In  the  United  States  of  medi- 
eval half-timber  corvstructlon.  It  stood 
before  and  after  the  Congress  held  its 
se.sglons  In  York. 

Next  door  to  the  tavern  stands  the 
Gates  House.  Built  in  the  early  1750's, 
this  was  the  home  of  General  Gates  when 
he,  as  the  hero  of  Saratoga,  stayed  In 
York.  Here,  too,  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  plot  to 
replace  Washington  as  commander  in 
chief    of   the    Armed    Forces    when    he 


pledged,  in  a  toast,  continued  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  victim  of  Valley  F\orge. 

There  is  a  building  which  did  not  sur- 
vive with  these,  one  of  commanding  im- 
portance, and  that  Ls  the  courthouse  in 
which  the  Continental  Congress  sat  dur- 
ing Its  residency  In  York.  Colonial 
Courthouse  in  the  Center  Square  was 
built  in  1756  and  continued  to  stand  for 
a  century  thereafter.  At  present  the 
doorway  to  the  original  structure  can  be 
found  in  the  Historical  Society  of  York 
County. 

I  should  like  to  challenge  the  York 
community  to  plan  now  for  another  cele- 
bration: the  200th  anniversary  of  York's 
role  as  the  capital  of  the  American  Na- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  a  most  appro- 
priate and  valuable  memorial  to  that 
significant  anniversary  would  be  the  or- 
ganization of  a  civic  effort  to  reproduce, 
reconstruct  that  historic  capltol  In  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  drafted  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  the  first  formal 
union  of  the  newly  independent  colonies; 
issued  money  and  published  reports;  re- 
ceived word  of  the  successful  negotiation 
of  treaties  with  Prance  guaranteeing 
money  and  men  for  the  American  cause. 
This  building,  although  lost  to  us  for  a 
time,  should  be  re'vlved  for  future  gen- 
erations for  whom  those  Important  events 
of  our  national  past  should  be  cherished 
and  preserved  as  a  ptu-t  of  a  distinctive 
heritage. 


REPRESENTATIVE  LEONOR  K  SUL- 
LIVAN—AN  ABLE  AND  DEDICATED 
MEMBER  OF  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  diligent,  able,  and  popular  Members 
of  this  body  is  our  greatly  beloved  ttnd 
respected  colleague.  Representative  Leo- 
NOR  K  Sullivan,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo  She 
has  been  a  Member  since  she  was  elected 
on  November  4,  1952,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  and  has  continued  as  a 
Member  by  reelection  ever  since. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  is  the  first  woman  to  be 
elected  to  the  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Missouri.  By  her  tact,  diplomacy, 
forthrightness.  and  informed  labors,  she 
has  come  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Members  of  the  Congress  smd 
has  proven  herself  in  efficiency,  wisdom, 
courage,  and  achievement.  She  Is  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  She  is  also  a  member  of  another 
outstanding  House  committee — that  of 
Banking  and  Currency  and  chairman  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consiuner  AfTalrs 

She  Is  now  sponsoring  a  bill  designed 
to  protect  the  consumers  by  putting  into 
the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  provi- 
sions for  titality  and  adequate  enforce- 
ment. 
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In  the  Courier-Journal  of  Louisville. 
Ky  .  on  Sunday,  June  12,  1966,  was  pub- 
lished a  news  story  on  the  subject  of  Mrs. 
Sullivan's  activities  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
dicated measure  I  believe  that  because 
of  Its  Interest  to  the  public,  it  merits  a 
place  in  the  proceedings  of  this  body. 
The  indicated  news  story  follows: 
(From  the  Courier-Journal.  Louisville,  (Ky.) 

Sunday  June  12,  1966) 
What  Covorbbs  Nekjs  Are  Women  Drivxks 

(By  Marguerite  E>avls) 

Washington  — A  woman  who  should  know 
says,  "Congress  Is  like  the  accelerator  of  your 
car — very  .sensitive  to  pressure." 

She  added  this  advice  to  the  natlon'.s 
woman : 

"You  make  It  go  by  putting  your  foot 
down." 

Author  of  these  remarks  Is  Rep,  Leonor  K 
Sullivan.  D-Mo..  chairman  of  a  House  sub- 
committee on  consumer  affairs.  She  Is 
gpoosorlng  a  45-puge  bin  to  protect  con- 
sumers by  putting  more  enforcement  teeth 
In   the  Pood.   Drug  and   Cosmetic  act 

Though  she  thinks  Its  a  good  Idea.  Mrs 
Sttllivan  Is  lukewarm  to  President  Johnson's 
prop)08al  to  achieve  that  purpose  legislatively 
by  creating  a  cabinet  department  of  con- 
sumers. 

It  might  work  she  said,  but  she  fears  a 
single  secretary  or  administrator  would  be 
under  such  a  constant  barrage  from  self- 
seeking  groups  that  his  agency  would  be 
ineffective 

"I  think  we  must  make  the  laws  stronger 
first,  before  turning  to  some  department  to 
work  miracles  for  the  consumers."  the  con- 
gres-swoinan  said 

This  Is  were  she  would  enlist  support  of 
women  in  all  walks  of  life-  to  turn  the  heat 
on  their  congressmen  for  legislative  correc- 
tion of  what  she  conalderd  a  long-neglected 
and  vital  consumer  front 

Mra.  Sullivan  has  been  trying  for  six 
years  to  make  "the  weak"  Food,  Drug  & 
Co.smctlc  Art  n  law  tn  be  feared  Her  bill 
is  as  u-^ual,  before  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee which,  as  usual  has  scheduled  no 
hearing  on  It. 

She  thinks  this  would  be  remedied  If 
enough  women  became  insistent. 

Mrs  Sullivan  said  that  cosmetic  makers 
are  not  required  to  pre-test  their  products 
for  safety,  aalde  from  the  coloring  ingre- 
dients, and  that  medical  devices  of  all  sorts 
can  be  marketec;  without  safety  clearance. 

She  said  auon  products  can  be  ordered  off 
the  market  only  If  the  government  proves 
them  dangerous  or  fraudulent — a  time-con- 
suming process 

The  congresBWoman  said  her  bill  "covers 
everything  you  eat,  all  the  medicines  you  use, 
anything  rubbed,  poured,  sprinkled  or 
sprayed  on  .  .  .  the  human  body  (cos- 
metics) .  .  .  therapexitlc  devices,  fake  can- 
cer cures,  worthless  Ingredients  In  special 
dietary   foods,  over-the-counter  drugs,  etc." 

One  of  the  most  controversial  provisions 
would  outlaw  sweetened  aspirin  for  children. 
Mrs  Sttllivan  said  this  dnag  causes  125  to 
150  deaths  each  year  among  young  children 
who  believe  It  to  be  candy  She  contends 
that  parents  could  easily  crush  a  regular 
aspirin,  then  sweeten  It  with  sugar. 

Other  provisions  of  her  bill  would; 

Require  easy-to-read  labels  which  give  all 
pertinent  Information  (as  In  the  "truth  In 
packaging"  passed  last  week  by  the  Senate), 
Including  Ingredients  and,  when  Indicated, 
Instructions  for  first  aid  treatment. 

"Cosmetics  are  frequently  swallowed  by 
children,  and  doctors  Just  have  to  guess 
what's  In  the  products,"  Mrs.  StrmvAtJ  said. 

Require  that  packages  of  butter,  cheese. 
Ice  cream  reveal  any  presence  of  artlflclal 
coloring. 


"Every  other  food  must  do  this  .  .  .  the 
beautiful  yellow  color  which  butter  claims 

05  Its  own  is  often  put  there  with  a  chemical," 
Extend  to  veterinary  antibiotics  the  Pood 

6  Drug  Administration  certification  now  re- 
quired for  those  u.'>ed  by  man. 

"When  these  powerful,  and  often  unstable, 
drugs  are  used  on  meat  animals,  we  should 
be  certain  they  are  from  certified  batches, 
tested  and  approved  by  Uncle  Sam," 

Require  cosmetic  manufacturers  to  prove 
their  products.  Including  hair  dyes  and  soap, 
are  .safe  to  use  and  do  not  contain  ingredients 
which  could  cause  cancer  In  man  or  animal. 

"Soap  manufacturers  are  subject  to  noth- 
ing more  now  than  their  own  consciences  and 
the  risk  of  possible  damage  suits  for  what 
they  might  include  among  Ingredients  of  a 
soap." 

Arm  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
(PDAt  with  stronger  Inspection  powers,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  subpoena  when  develop- 
ing Information  needed  to  establish  food 
standards. 

Require  foreign  manufacturers  who  export 
substantial  quantities  of  foods,  drugs,  or 
cosmetics  Into  the  U.S.  to  permit  PDA  Inspec- 
tion of  their  plants  overseas. 


GATHERING  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
COMMUNIST  PARTY  IN  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  marked  a  black  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  Ameri- 
can people  were  treated  to  one  of  the 
most  absurd,  blatant  shows  of  unpa- 
triotic blather  ever  produced  on  the  do- 
mestic scene.  I  refer  to  the  gathering 
of  the  American  Communist  Party,  Inc., 
in  New  York  City. 

I  feel  obligated  to  respond  to  the 
brazen  claim  of  the  American  Communist 
leaders  that  they  represent  either  peace- 
ful or  democratic  Ideals.  Nothing  could 
be  more  to  the  contrary.  While  our  boys 
are  fighting  to  protect  free  people  from 
Communist  enslavement,  these  scoun- 
drels have  the  gall  to  proclaim  they  are 
fostering  liberty. 

As  a  citizen,  as  a  father,  as  a  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Committee.  I  am  ap- 
palled at  the  open  assault  these  people 
are  making  on  the  rich  traditions  of 
America. 

The  Communists  have  called  for  an 
open  alliance  with  the  demonstrators, 
peacenuts,  and  thugs;  they  have  denied 
for  all  the  world  to  see  that  theirs  is  an 
independent  movement;  they  have  open- 
ly shown  both  their  affiliation  with  their 
fealty  to  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy.  I  ilmplore  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  courts  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  these  facts  and  to  react  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  stories  covering 
the  Communist  convention.  Indicate  that 
we  may  expect  further  Intensified  po- 
litical  activities  from  this  element. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
attempt  to  Infiltrate  established  political 
parties  In  order  to  undermine  our  elec- 


toral nrocess,  and  to  confuse  the  over- 
riding vital  Lssues  of  the  day.  i  call 
upon  all  political,  civic,  and  business 
leaders  around  the  country  to  repudiate 
this  attempt. 

This  band  of  punks  decries  our  meas- 
ures In  southeast  Asia,  yet  they  were  si- 
lent during  the  murders  in  Poznan  and 
East  Berlin,  They  express  concern  over 
the  welfare  of  the  Vietnamese,  yet  never 
opened  their  collective  mouths  during 
the  pogroms  In  Russia  or  the  visclous 
slaughter  of  citizens  during  the  Greek 
civil  war.  And  where  were  these  "peace 
lovers"  during  the  rape  of  Budapest  and 
the  Communist  overrunning  of  Tibet. 

Domestically,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Communists  confess  an  affinity  for 
the  so-called  peace  candidates,  and  in- 
timate support  for  them  In  the  forth- 
coming elections.  A  short  time  ago,  two 
of  this  Nation's  most  respected  journal- 
ists, Roland  Evans  and  Robert  Novack, 
commented  on  the  congressional  race  In 
my  district.  They  indicated  that  I  hap- 
pen to  be  an  anti-Communist — "a  fatal 
fault  in  the  opinion  of  the  new  left." 
Without  questioning  the  Integrity  of  any- 
one. I  am  wondering  out  loud,  Mr. 
Speaker,  whether  or  not  the  Communists 
will  join  the  new  left  in  seeking  my 
defeat.    I  welcome  the  challenge. 


THE  ISSUANCE  OF  SUBPENAS 

Mr,  WALDIE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  the  Issuance 
of  .subpenas,  commanding  a  person  to 
appear  or  to  produce  documents.  Is  a 
matter  of  some  seriousness.  This  is 
equally  true,  of  course,  when  subpenas 
are  Issued  In  the  name  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  US  Congress. 

The  courts  on  several  occasions  have 
found  it  necessary  to  reject  contempt  ci- 
tations of  the  Congress  for  the  failure 
to  answer  subpenas  because  a  committee, 
a  subcommittee,  or  a  chairman  failed 
to  act  in  accordance  with  due  process, 
Including  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  Issuance  of  subpenas 

In  light  of  these  observations,  and  be- 
cause a  noted  Washington  columnist  has 
directed  considerable  attention  to  the 
subject,  I  wish  to  discuss  recent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Over  the  period  of  several  recent  we^, 
a  number  of  attempts  were  made  by 
me  and  other  members  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  with- 
out success,  to  ascertain  the  authority 
of  the  committee  chairman  in  Issuing  al- 
most 100  subpenas  throughout  the 
country,  compelling  production  of  docu- 
ments and  Information  in  connectloo 
with  a  study  of  the  beneficial  ownership 
of  commercial  bank  stock. 

Because  neither  the  chairman  nor 
anyone  else  was  able  to  document  the 
authority    for    Issuance    of    these   sub- 
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peiias.  12  members  of  the  committee 
respectfully  petitioned  the  chairman  on 
Thursday.  May  26,  for  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  to  consider  this  matter. 

Upon  the  failure  of  the  chainnan  to 
respond  to  this  petition,  17  members  of 
the  House  Banking  suid  Currency  Com- 
mittee, constituting  a  majority,  filed  a 
formal  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  full  com- 
mittee on  June  9  to  consider  the  pro- 
prtetv  and  legality  of  the  subpenas  issued 
bj'  the  chairman.  The  call  for  the  meet- 
ing was  in  accordance  with  clau.se  25  of 
rule  XI  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

On  June  18  Mr.  Drew  Peanson  devoted 
the  larcer  part  of  his  column  to  a  dls- 
cu-vslon  of  this  meeting.  Mr.  Pearson 
states  that  the  fact  that  the  June  9  mcct- 
ing  was  held  in  public  "prevented  a  probe 
of  lar«e  banking  institutions  from  being 
scuttled  last  w^eek."     He  said: 

Had  17  members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
renry  Committee  been  able  to  force  a  vote 
behind  closed  doors,  the  probe  would  have 
been  killed. 

The  Implication  of  secrecy  and  fur- 
tlveness  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee  is  hardly  sustainable 
There  was  no  secret  about  our  intentions. 
In  fact.  I  even  Issued  a  press  release  on 
June  7  announcing  exactly  what  we 
hoped  to  do,  and.  in  fact,  what  the  com- 
mittee actually  succeeded  In  doing. 

Normally,  of  course,  executive  se.sslons 
of  the  committee  are  not  held  In  public 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  practice  of  everj*  com- 
mittee In  the  House. 

Whm  this  particular  meeting  opened, 
the  chairman  proceeded  to  read  a  pre- 
pared .^^tatement  questioning  the  motives 
of  a  majority  of  his  committee  At  this 
point  I  made  the  point  of  order  that  the 
chairman  was  "reading  a  statement  in 
open  session  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
mittpt  should  be  in  executive  session" — 
quoting  from  the  tran.script,  page  2. 
My  purpose  in  making  this  point  was  to 
object  to  the  accusatory  remarks  of  the 
chairman  being  made  in  public  without 
assurance  of  an  opportunity  to  reply  to 
them  in  public,  Mr.  Widnall  then 
made  the  statement: 

If  you  read  your  statement  at  this  time 
in  Open  .Session.  I  believe  the  entire  matter 
»hould  be  considered  In  Open  Session  from 
t^s  pomi  on.     (Transcript,  p.  3.) 

When  it  was  made  clear  that  the  en- 
tire matter  would  be  considered  in  open 
ses.sion.  neither  I  nor  any  other  member 
raised  any  objection.  -Contrary  to  what 
Mr  Pcar.son  says.  I  did  not  in.sist  "that 
the  vote  taken  on  hi.s — my — motion  be 
taken  behind  closed  doors"  In  fact,  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  committee 
»'a.s  entirely  in  accord  with  ray  view- 
point and  was  agreed  to  unanimously — 
transcnpi.  page  94. 

Although  Mr.  Pearson  says  we.  that  is, 
the  17  members  who  called  for  the  meet- 
ing, "w{Te  ready  to  toss  in  the  sponge 
I'ather  than  operate  in  a  glare  of 
publicity,"  the  fact  is  that  the  committee 
reached  unanimous  agreement  on  every 
point  rai.scd.  fully  vindicating  the  17 
members  who  called  for  the  meeting. 

Par  from  "scuttling"  the  investigation 
of    the     Subcommittee     on     Domestic 


Finance,  as  Mr.  Pearson  alleges,  the 
Juiie  9  meeting,  which  17  members  in- 
sisted upon,  served  to  put  it  on  a  proper 
legal  basis  and  avoided  almost  certain 
future  embarrassment  of  the  committee 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  issuance  of  almost  100 
subpenas  which  were  declared  invalid 
at  the  very  meeting  on  June  9  which  Mr. 
Pearson  purpor'c^  to  describe  in  liis 
column. 

P'our  days  after  our  meeting  on  June 
9,  the  Supreme  Court  on  June  13  in 
Gojack  against  United  States  dealt  with 
the  principles  governing  congressional 
investigations.  There  the  Court  re- 
versed a  conviction  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress on  two  basic  grounds;  First,  the 
House  Un-Amencan  Activities  Commit- 
tee had  not  specifically  authorized  the 
investigation  in  question;  and.  second, 
it  had  not  specifically  delegated  author- 
ity for  carrying  it  out  to  the  subcom- 
mittee before  which  the  witness  ap- 
peared. A  unanimous  opinion  held  that 
these  requirements  are  essential  to  a 
valid  congressional  investigation. 

These  are  precisely  the  principles  that 
the  17  mem'oers  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  asked  the 
committee  to  apply  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency's  present  Investigation  of  the 
beneficial  ownership  of  commercial  bank 
stock.  There  has  never  been,  so  far  as 
I  know,  any  objection  to  this  investiga- 
tion as  such  by  any  committee  member. 
The  only  objection  has  been  to  the  ar- 
bitrary and  unauthorized  way  in  which 
it  was  begun  and  carried  on,  up  until  the 
meeting  of  the  full  committee  held  on 
June  9  on  the  demand  of  a  majority  of 
the  members. 

The  parallel  is  almost  exact  between 
the  Gojack  situation  and  what  had  hap- 
pened before  the  end  of  May  in  our 
banking  investigation.  Let  me  illustrate 
by  quoting  from  the  Gojack  case: 

Rule  I  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-Amerlean  Activi- 
ties provides  that  "No  major  investigation 
shall  be  Initiated  without  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee."  Rule  XI,  par 
26,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives requires  each  Committee  of  the  House 
to  keep  a  record  of  all  committee  actions, 
niere  Is  no  resolution,  minute  or  record  of 
the  Committee  authorizing  the  Inquiry  with 
which  we  are  concerned. 

Rule  I  of  the  HUAC  corresponds  to  the 
provision  of  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee rule  9,  which  says: 

After  specific  authorization  by  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Chairman  is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake inqxilrles  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Committees  responsibilities,  subject  always 
to  an  appeal  U)  the  Committee, 

Rule  XI.  paragraph  26  of  the  House  re- 
quiring minutes  of  meetings  is,  of  course, 
applicable  to  all  committees. 

Prior  to  May  26  there  was  no  resolu- 
tion, minute,  or  record  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committ€e  or  any  of  its 
subcommittees  authorizing  the  banking 
investigation.  And  yet  between  March 
25  and  May  26  nearly  4.000  question- 
naires Eind  nearly  100  subpenas  were 
issued  on  the  purported  authority  of  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  over  the 
signature  of  Its  chairman. 


Quoting  further  from  Gojack: 

Indeed,  the  present  case  Illustrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  Conunlttee'B  Rule  requiring 
specific  authorization  of  a  major  Investiga- 
tion Here  In  the  absence  of  official  au- 
thorization of  a  specific  inquiry,  etatements 
were  made  as  to  the  subject  and  purpoee  of 
the  Inquiry  which,  to  say  the  least,  might 
have  caused  confusion  as  t,o  the  subject  of 
the  investigation  .  .  . 

In  the  banking  Investigation,  between 
March  25  and  the  June  9  meeting,  in 
the  absence  of  official  authorization  of  a 
specific  inquiry,  a  number  of  differing 
statements  of  purpose  were  made  by  the 
chairman  from  time  to  time,  both  in 
letters  to  committee  members  and  other- 
wise. 

Quoting  again  from  Gojack: 

There  Is  in  this  CAfe  another  fatal  de- 
fect ,  .  ,  We  do  not  question  the  authority  of 
the  Committee  appropriately  to  delegate 
functions  to  a  subcommittee  of  its  members 
nor  do  we  doubt  the  availability  of  Sec  1S2 
[of  Title  2,  USCA]  for  punishment  of  oc;n- 
tempt  before  such  a  subcommittee  in  proper 
rises  But  here,  not  only  did  the  Committee 
fall  to  authorize  its  own  investigation,  but 
it  also  failed  to  specify  the  subject  of  inquiry 
that  the  Subcommittee  wa£  to  undertake. 
•    -V        •  •  •  • 

It  l6  the  Investigatory  power  of  the  House 
that  Is  vindicated  by  Sec  392  The  legisla- 
tive history  of  Sec  192  makes  plain  that  a 
clear  chain  of  authority  from  the  House  to 
the  questioning  body  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  offense.  If  the  contempt  occurs  be- 
fore a  subcommittee,  tlie  line  of  authority 
from  the  House  to  the  Committee  and  then 
to  the  subcommittee  muft  plainly  and  ex- 
plicitly appear,  and  it  must  appear  in  ternas 
of  a  delegation  with  respect  to  a  particular, 
specific  matter    •    •    • 

Prior  to  June  9.  there  had  been  no  con- 
sideration whatever  of  the  banking  in- 
vestigation by  the  full  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  let  alone  tlie  sub- 
committee delegation  with  respect  to  a 
particular,  specific  subject  matter  re- 
quired by  Gojack. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  on  June  9, 
and  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  scope  of  the  investigation  has 
now  been  defined,  questionnaires  have 
been  revised  to  remove  the  impossibly 
burd*n.some  and  almost  punitive  original 
requirements  without  in  the  least  ham- 
j>ering  the  essential  features  of  the  in- 
vestigation, and,  of  course,  the  nearly  100 
subpenas  issued  without  proper  author- 
ity were  invalidated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  from  tht  outset  that  I  sup- 
port the  objectives  of  the  study  of  the 
beneficial  ownership  of  commercial  bank 
stock.  My  criticism  and  effort  has  been 
directed  solely  to  the  arbitrary  and  un- 
authorized manner  in  which  the  study 
has  been  conducted,  a  manner  which  I 
felt  reflected  discredit  on  both  our  com- 
mittee and  the  House.  The  Gojack 
decision  vindicates  the  principles  and 
convictions  of  those  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  joined  me  in  challengung 
these  wrongful  procedures 


TRIBUTE  TO   HON.   DAVID  E.   BELL 

Mr     WALDIE.     Mr,    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Gallagher]  may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoKD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
Impossible  for  me  to  express  the  thanks 
that  the  United  States  owes  to  David  E. 
Bell.  His  contributions  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  his  expert,  eflflclent,  and 
smooth  administration  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  for  the  last  5  years  are  re- 
nected  In  the  high  esteem  In  which  our 
projects  are  held  throughout  the  world. 
He  has  certainly  been  the  most  influen- 
tial force  In  foreign  aid  since  George 
Catlett  Marshall.  His  directions,  re- 
forms, and  Ideals  will  be  felt  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Dave  Bell  has  a  rare  combination  of 
maximum  eflQclency  and  the  full  measure 
of  compassion.  It  Is  this  combination 
that  should  be  the  goal  of  all  who  labor  in 
their  Nation's  Interest.  For  we  must  he 
more  than  large  and  eCBclent.  we  must 
care.  Dave  Bell  cared,  and  while  we  wish 
him  well,  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  to  the 
critical  job  of  Administrator  of  AID.  its 
former  Deputy  Administrator.  William  S. 
Gaud.  Mr.  Gaud  Is  imminently  quali- 
fied to  take  over  the  administration  of 
fdrelgn  aid  efforts.  He  has  Important 
qualifications  In  the  areas  of  southeast 
Asia  and  China  As  a  former  Assistant 
Administrator  of  AID  for  the  Near  East 
and  south  Asia  and  having  served  In  the 
Chlna-Burma-Indla  theater  during 
World  War  11,  Bill  Gaud  is  considered 
an  expert  in  the  affairs  of  these  areas. 
His  Intimate  knowledge  and  feeling  for 
these  sections  certainly  stand  him  In 
good  stead  with  the  Increasing  emphsisls 
on  those  parts  of  the  world. 

Again,  I  wish  Dave  Bell  the  best  of 
success  with  the  Ford  Foundation  and  I 
hope  he  will  successfully  weather  the 
quips  about  his  peissing  from  public  to 
private  philanthropy.  I  salute  him  for 
an  outstanding  tenure  and  welcome  BUI 
Gaud  with  the  confidence  that  he  will 
carry  on  In  the  same  fashion. 


THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 

Mr.  WALDIE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uimnimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  was  estab- 
lished not  quite  20  years  ago.  For  more 
than  half  of  Its  existence,  key  meml)ers 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  have 
exercised  oversight  responsibilities.  This 
has  been  done  on  an  informal  basis,  with 
the  chairman  and  principal  majority  and 
minority  Members  serving  In  such  ca- 
pewjlty 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been  de- 
mands for  creation  of  a  formal  congres- 


sional committee  for  this  purpose.  The 
latest  of  these  efforts  has  been  the  at- 
tempt in  the  Senate  to  add  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  the 
existing  informal  group,  or  to  create  a 
special  cc«nmlttee  with  members  of  that 
committee  included. 

As  of  this  moment,  it  does  not  appear 
very  likely  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
this  change.  Certainly,  the  elder  states- 
men who  head  these  informal  groups 
have  earned  the  confidence  and  respect 
reposed  in  them,  smd  if  the  present  pro- 
posal is  not  accepted  It  will  be  due  in  great 
part  to  the  tnxst  inspired  by  men  like 
Senators  Russell,  Hayden.  Stennis, 
Symington.  Saltonstall.  Milton  R. 
Young,  and  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  as 
well  as  Representatives  Mahon,  Rfvers, 
Bow,  Arends.  Bates,  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers who  comprise  the  House  groups.  It 
is  also  a  tribute  to  the  CIA  which  has 
done  an  outstanding  service  for  our  coun- 
try under  very  difficult  conditions. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wishes  to 
initiate  a  change  at  this  time.  As  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  receiving 
needed  and  helpful  information  from  the 
CIA  and  other  branches  of  the  intelli- 
gence community.  A  good  case,  however, 
can  be  made  for  inclusion  of  the  congres- 
sional foreign  policy  committees  in  any 
oversight  group  to  watch  and  check  the 
CIA.  The  CIA's  Organic  Act  was  ap- 
proved 19  yearj  ago  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees.  The  foreign  affairs 
role  of  the  United  States  has  so  evolved 
in  the  interim  that  if  the  CIA  were  cre- 
ated today.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
originating  bill  would  be  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  rather  than  the  Armed 
Services  Committees. 

I  have  only  commendation  and  praise 
for  the  fine  work  done  by  Chairmen 
Mahon  and  Rivers  and  their  distin- 
guished counterparts  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  full  confidence  that  they  and  their 
colleagues  are  doing  a  good  job  of  legis- 
lative oversight  with  regard  to  the  CIA 
But.  if  there  should  be  any  change  as  cur- 
rently proposed  in  the  Senate.  I  would 
have  to  Immediately  advocate  equal  con- 
siderations and  status  for  our  own  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


THE  CAPITOL 


Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  WsltnkrI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Daniel 
Webster  in  1851,  at  the  ceremony  for  the 
laying  of  the  northwest  cornerstone  of 
the  Capitol  said; 

It.  therefore.  It  shall  hereafter  be  the  will 
of  Ood  th.»t  this  structure  shall  fall  from 
Its  ba,se.  that  Its  foundation  be  upturned  and 
this  deposit  brought  to  the  eyes  of  men,  be  It 
known  that  on  this  day  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  of  America  stands  Arm 

The  edifice  of  which  Webster  spoke  has 
now   been  declared   unflrm   by   Capitol 


Architect.  J.  George  Stewart.    Mr.  Stew- 
art says : 

The  real  danger  Is  In  a  tremor  of  some  son 
that  would  cause  a  shift  of  some  of  the  stone* 
that  are  In  key  position. 

The  real  danger  is  exactly  tliat — that  a 
stone  of  key  position  should  be  displaced 
through  the  remodeling  and  redesigning 
of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

There  is  only  one  good  reason  to  reno- 
vate the  west  front — to  make  it  struc- 
turally sound.  This  is  a  valid  reason;  Its 
redesigning  is  not  valid. 

I  am  unconvinced  by  the  Eirguments  to 
redesign  the  Capitol  for^nore  space,  or 
for  "esthetic"  improvement.  GeoiKe 
Washington  wrote  of  the  Capitol's  "gran- 
deur, simplicity,  and  convenience  "  The 
grandeur  and  simplicity  should  not  be 
sacrificed  for  slightly  more  bonvenience. 
The  $32  million  designated  for  lis  recon- 
struction can  well  remain  unspent  during 
a  year  of  heavy  budget  demands. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
issued  a  statement  concluding  that  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  Is  a  vitally 
Important  symbol  of  our  Nation's  Gov- 
ernment. The  power  of  the  Congress  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  Capitol  is  just  as 
Important.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
declare  my  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
planned  destruction  of  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
has  now  begun  hearings  on  legislation  to 
extend  and  modify  the  Selective  Service 
System.  The  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Roy  H.  Bjorkman,  of  Minneapolis, 
clearly  and  forcefully  poses  the  problem 
of  the  draft's  inequity. 

The  present  Selective  Service  System 
inequitably  affects  young  men  of  differ- 
ent economic  levels.  Furthermore,  lack 
of  uniformity  In  local  draft  board  policy 
results  in  the  application  of  different 
standards  of  men  in  similar  .situations 

The  Selective  Service  System,  as  Mr. 
Bjorkman  points  out,  must  be  carefully 
reevaluated.     His  letter  follows: 

Junes.  1966. 
Hon.  Donald  Phaser. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Donald:  At  this  time  of  year,  to 
thousands  of  youn^  men.  the  month  of  June 
does  not  mean  Weddings?  Graduation'  Vt- 
caUon?  It  means  coming  to  grips  with  mili- 
tary service.  At  this  Ume  a  shooting  w«r 
adds  to  the  grtmneea,  but  the  same  thing  hu 
been  happ>enlng  for  decades  now — through 
cold  war,  hot  war.  truce,  and  crisis  As  the 
school  year  ends,  young  men  must  t.ike  stock 
)  They  stew  over  whether  to  volunteer  or 
wait  to  be  drafted.  They  puzzle  over  doMM 
of  different  programs  of  training  and  service 
with  which  the  armed  forces  woo  recruit* 
Decisions  on  education,  family,  and  career 
have  to  be  filtered  through  the  latest  dr*" 
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rules,  local   board   policies,  and   reserve  ob- 
Ugatlon.s 

Meanwhile.  Selective  Service  displays  Its 
ly^ra  built  in  oddities.  A  teen-age  hood 
builds  a  police  record  and  is  rejected,  while 
tiie  hard  working  kid  next  door  Is  popped 
mto  uniform.  Some  young  men  avoid  serv- 
ice with  endless  graduate  study,  but  some  lo- 
cal boards  would  as  soon  dratt  a  graduate 
tluder.i  ii-s  look  at  him. 

Alter  lU  these  years  doesn't  It  begin  to 
teem  like  senseless  wheel-spinning?  In 
theory,  we  say  that  this  perilous  age  re- 
quires that  every  young  man  take  his  turn 
m  the  dPlense  of  the  nation.  In  practice,  we 
puss) root  Instead  of  presenting  a  straight 
!or»ard  resi>onslblllty.  we  tangle  kids  In  a 
web  of  bureaucracy,  uncertainty,  inequity, 
and  confusion. 

When  do  we  get  the  practice  in  line  with 
the  theory?  Is  It  maybe  time  to  think  again 
about  basic  training  for  all  as  routine  a  thing 
u  high  school?  The  whole  Idea  isn't  pleas- 
ant  I  know,  but  facing  facts  rarely  Is. 

Uy  three  sons  spent  four  and  five  years  In 
uai.'orm  All  saw  action  In  Europe.  They 
ire  better  citizens,  more  patriotic.  They  un- 
derstand what  America  Is  and  what  It  stands 
tor  \\>  would  have  less  delinquency,  more 
respect  for  law  and  order,  and  know  what 
America  is  and  what  Its  strategy  Is  Think 
It  over  Let's  build  Roman  citizens  like  the 
Romans  did  at  their  zenith;  or  some  of  the 
qualities  of  the  Spartans  at  their  peak  In 
our  American  youth  They  are  capable  and 
they  are  worthy.  Let  them  prove  It. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Roy  H.  Bjorjucan. 


OUR  PURPOSE  IS  NOT  TO  DESTROY 
A  NATION  IT  IS  TO  PERMIT  A 
PEOPLE  TO  BUILD  A  NATION 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker?  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsin 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  WolftI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy 
to  destroy.  Our  capability  goes  much 
further  that  the  destruction  of  oil  dumps. 
We  ct.n  destroy  all  of  Vietnam  and  much 
more  If  we  so  desire.  However,  our  pur- 
pore  is  not  to  destroy  a  nation,  but  to 
permit  a  people  the  opportunity  to  build 
a  nation     This  is  a  more  difficult  task. 

The  con.sequences  of  our  recent  action 
only  await  time.  We  have  taken  a  big 
chance  I  would  have  preferred  our  giv- 
ing one  more  try  for  a  bilateral  cease- 
fire Since  there  are  none  of  the  "king's 
men"  around,  we  can't  put  back  that 
which  has  fallen.  I  hope  this  Is  not  a 
prelude  to  one-upmanship  that  would 
bring  U.S  into  an  expanded  war  Instead 
of  the  Intended  peace.  People  who  have 
Jibing  to  lose  become  desperate  people. 
Desperate  people  do  desperate  things. 


BROADCAST  OF  DEFAMATORY  PRO- 
GRAMS NOT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  IN- 
TEREST 

Mr    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
irom  Connecticut  (Mr.  GiaimoI  may  ex- 
wd  hl.s  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
iUcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  read  the  decision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  in  the 
matter  of  complaint  of  An tl -Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  Brlth  against  Station 
KT\'M,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  a  case  w-hich 
concerned  that  station's  application  for 
renewal  of  hcense  decided  June  17,  1966, 

The  Commission  held,  Commissioner 
Cox  dissenting,  that  because  of  the  first 
amendment's  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech,  the  fact  that  the  station  allowed 
a  series  of  programs  which  had  over- 
tones of  anti-Semitism  to  be  aired  on  its 
facilities,  was  no  grounds  for  disallowing 
the  application  for  renewal. 

The  programs  in  question  were  part  of 
a  series  presented  by  "Richard  Cotten's 
Conservative  Viewpoint."  In  these  pro- 
grams, Mr.  Speaker,  Richard  Cotten  at- 
tempted by  logic  which  at  best  was  an 
exercise  in  sophistry,  to  equate  Judaism 
with  communism.  He  quotes  the  words 
of  various  Individual  Jews  who  have  ad- 
vocated socialism,  and  by  stressing  at  all 
times  the  individual's  religious  and 
ethnic  backgroimd.  Implies  that  to  be 
Jewish  is  to  be  a  Communist.  In  short, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  programs  were  not  only 
patently  offensive  to  a  large  segment  of 
our  society,  but  in  my  judgment,  and  in 
the  judgment  of  the  dissenting  Commis- 
sioner, defamatory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  one  who  is 
more  cognizant  than  I  that  if  the  first 
amendment  guarantees  are  to  be  mean- 
ingful, they  must  apply  fully  to  all  view- 
points, whether  they  be  personally  dis- 
tasteful or  not,  but  this  case  did  not  con- 
cern the  traditional  arenas  of  speech;  it 
concerns  the  public  airwaves.  Radio 
broadcasts  are  not  like  speeches  on  a 
street  comer  or  editorials  in  a  newspaper. 
The  Federal  Communications  Act  speci- 
fies that  the  licensee  must  act  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  public  interest. 
I,  for  one,  do  not  think  that  a  licensee 
who  permits  the  broadcast  of  a  series  of 
anti-Semitic  and  defamatory  programs 
is  operating  in  the  public  Interest,  The 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
people,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Insure  that  the 
airwaves  are  not  used  to  convey  offensive 
material  of  this  nature.  I  realize  that 
the  word  "oflenslve"  is  ambiguous.  For 
example,  the  views  of  a  Republican  may 
be  ofiFensive  to  a  Democrat,  but  the  pres- 
entation of  Republican  views  by  a  radio 
station  does  serve  the  public  interest. 
Can  this  be  said  about  anti-Semitism? 
I  think  not.  If  Mr.  Richard  Cotten 
wishes  to  disseminate  his  distorted  views 
on  Judaism  let  him  hire  a  hall,  write  a 
t>ook,  or  stand  In  the  middle  of  Central 
Park  and  shout  to  the  heavens  above,  but 
do  not  let  him  use  the  public  and  fed- 
erally regulated  airwaves. 

I  suggest  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  misinterpreted  the 
commands  of  the  first  amendment  as 
they  apply  to  the  lise  of  radio  stations 
and  should  reevaluate  its  decisions. 
KTYM  has  abused  its  public  trust  and, 


therefore,  has  forfeited  Its  right  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  a  license. 


PADEREWSKI:  A  TRIBUTE  TO  A 
GREAT  POLISH  ARTIST  AND 
PATRIOT 

Mr.    WALDIE.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentletnan 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  we 
can  recall  many  famous  men  In  contem- 
porary history  who  had  both  artistic  and 
patriotic  inclinations.  There  have  been 
the  artists  with  deep  sympathies  for 
patriotic  causes,  men  such  as  William 
Butler  Yeats  arid  G.  K.  Chesterton;  and 
many  great  statesmen  have  diverted 
themselves  with  artistic  pursuits.  Win- 
ston ChurchiU,  for  example,  painted  in 
some  of  his  few  spare  moments,  and  Dag 
Hammarskjold  expressed  his  private 
thoughts  in  verse. 

Tliere  Is  one  figure  of  our  age.  how- 
ever, who  lived  both  his  artistic  and  his 
patriotic  life  in  the^ubllc  domain.  This 
man  was  Igance  Jan  Paderewski,  both 
head  of  state  and  immortal  pianist.  To- 
day we  Americans  commemorate  the  an- 
niversary of  his  death  25  years  ago. 

We  honor  his  memory  t>ecause  he 
shared  with  us  the  sound  of  piano  play- 
ing which  was  rivaled  before  him  ordy 
by  Franz  Liszt  and  Anton  Rubenstein, 
and  he  showed  personal  devotion  to 
Poland,  his  great  fatherland,  which  has 
never  been  equaled.  We  remember  him 
vlvidlj'  and  warmly  because  he  loved 
Americans  and  spent  many  years  of  his 
exile  from  embattled  Poland  here  in  our 
country.  He  died  here,  in  New  York 
City,  and  is  burled  In  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  until  the  day  when  Poland  is 
once  again  free. 

The  music  of  Poland  tells  the  story  of 
the  Polish  spirit  with  rare  force  and 
clarity.  It  tells  of  a  passionate,  volatile 
temperament  and  of  lofty  dreams  and 
aspirations.  It  also  reflects  the  deep, 
restless,  brooding  sense  of  tragedy  that 
must  pervade  a  people  who  have  stood 
great  in  their  liberty  and  seen  it  brutally 
snatched  from  them  time  and  time 
again.  The  soul  of  Polish  music  ex- 
pressed the  soul  of  Paderewski,  and  his 
life  was  a  tapestrj-  of  the  same  recurring 
themes  of  tragedy,  hope,  and  action. 

Paderewski  was  undaiinted  by  per- 
sonal or  national  tragedy,  although  It 
circumscribed  his  life  from  his  earliest 
days.  The  Poland  to  which  he  was  t)om 
was  a  Russian  possession,  smd  both  of  his 
parents  were  deported  to  Siberia  for 
their  nationalistic  activities.  His  early 
studies  in  music  met  with  grave  dis- 
couragements, and  he  was  stunned  by 
the  death  of  his  young  wife  in  1879  after 
less  than  a  year  of  marriage. 

But  sorrows  and  discouragement  only 
elicted  fiercer  determination  from  the 
young  musician.  He  went  to  Berlin  at 
the  age  of  20  to  study  under  the  master 
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Theodor  Leschetizky,  who  told  him  that 
only  by  changing  his  whole  style  of  play- 
ing would  he  ever  be  a  concert  pianist. 
For  7  years,  therefore,  he  totally  im- 
mersed himself  In  his  studies.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  he  vowed  that 
whatever  abilities  he  might  be  able  to 
develop  would  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
Poland  if  he  were  ever  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Paderewski  did  not  have  to  search  for 
a  cause,  or  for  the  means  to  champion 
it.  He  followed  his  chosen  path,  and  his 
mission  revealed  itself  to  him  in  due 
time.  As  he  went  from  his  Berlin  stud- 
ies to  worldwide  fame  and  success,  the 
condition  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
grew  ever  more  inflammatory.  In  1915. 
as  the  storm  clouds  of  war  spread  over 
two  hemispheres,  Paderewski  appeared 
before  his  American  friends  in  the  famil- 
iar setting  of  the  concert  hall,  but  he 
had  more  on  his  mind  than  music.  He 
had  begun  his  campaign  to  aid  the  fight- 
ing men  and  the  suffering  people  of  Po- 
land.   He  would  begin: 

I  have  to  speak  to  you  about  a  country 
which  Is  not  yours.  In  a  language  that  la  not 
mine 

Then  he  would  play,  and  as  he  played 
he  communicated  the  age-old  spirit  of 
Poland  in  a  way  that  surpassed  anything 
that  words  could  express.  Like  his  coun- 
tryman, Chopin,  whose  works  he  admired 
above  all  others,  Paderewski  brought  to 
life  the  glory  of  Poland  every  time  he 
touched  the  keyboard. 

He  donated  almost  all  of  his  own  per- 
sonal fortune  to  the  war  effort  in  the 
interest  of  Poland  This  included  a  great 
estate  on  Lake  Geneva  in  addition  to  the 
unprecedented  sums  that  accrued  from 
his  concert  tours.  One  of  his  projects 
resulted  In  a  Polish  army  of  100,000 
troops  which  was  raised  and  trained  in 
America  and  fought  with  the  Allies  in 
Prance. 

But  more  than  donations  was  asked  of 
Paderewski.  As  the  war  drew  to  an  end, 
Poland  looked  to  him  to  lead  It  away 
from  German  captivity  to  independence 
and  dignity.  This  task  could  not  be  ac- 
complished In  the  concert  hall;  it  re- 
quired that  the  musician  turn  statesman 
and  enter  the  national  capltol  and  the  in- 
ternational conference  hall.  With  a 
heavy  heart  he  closed  his  piano  for  what 
he  knew  might  be  the  last  time,  then  he 
risked  his  very  life  to  return  to  Poland 
under  cover  of  night. 

In  Warsaw  he  found  that  Inniunerable 
factions  were  competing  for  the  control- 
ling voice  In  setting  up  a  new  govern- 
ment. The  chief  parties  were  the  So- 
cialist, Jewish,  Conservative,  and  Na- 
tional Democrats,  and  by  force  of  his 
considerable  persuasive  powers  Pswlerew- 
skl  managed  to  combine  them  into  a 
functional  coalition  government.  On 
January  26.  1919.  he  accepted  the  posts 
of  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  at  the 
head  of  this  government,  and  It  was  ac- 
corded the  vote  of  confidence  of  im- 
mediate diplomatic  recognition  by  the 
United  States. 

The  next  task  was  to  represent  the 
claims  of  Poland  for  territorial  awards  at 
the  treaty  conference  at  Versailles.  Pad- 
erewski Joined  with  the  other  great  dele- 


gates, Lloyd  George  of  England,  Clemen- 
ceau  of  Prance,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  at 
those  negotiations,  where  he  argued  the 
cause  of  Wilson's  14  points,  especially 
the  13th  point,  which  demanded  'an  in- 
dependent Polish  state  which  would  in- 
clude the  territories  inhabited  by  indis- 
putedly  Polish  populations.  ' 

After  the  signing  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  which  established  the  Polish 
corridor  to  the  vital  seaport  of  Danzig. 
Paderewski  returned  home  to  find  that  in 
his  absence  the  political  situation  had 
slipped  out  of  his  grasp.  Now  the  strug- 
gle had  to  be  waged  to  determine  what 
kind  of  government  the  Polish  people 
would  ultimately  choose,  and  its  Premier 
realized  that  no  coalition  or  compromise 
would  suffice.  He  therefore  stepped  aside 
as  unifier  of  the  coalition  government  so 
that  It  could  get  on  with  the  inevitable 
conflict.  He  resigned  on  November  21, 
1919,  and  left  Poland  for  a  rest  in  Switz- 
erland, expressing  his  deep  hope  that 
Poland  would  be  able  to  find  the  kind  of 
government  that  she  needed  and  wanted. 

After  several  years  Paderewski  re- 
turned to  the  world  as  the  pianist,  and 
his  glory  and  acclaim  were  greater  than 
ever  before.  He  was  lionized  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  In  the  States,  and  as  he 
traveled  on  his  tours  he  Inspired  admira- 
tion for  Poland  as  much  as  for  himself 
personally.  He  never  abandoned  his 
efforts  to  aid  all  of  his  countrymen, 
whether  In  Poland  or  displaced  abroad. 

But  if  the  star  of  Paderewski 's  fortunes 
was  soaring,  that  of  his  country  was 
shining  ever  dimmer.  In  September  of 
1939  Hitler's  troops  invaded  Poland,  and 
plunged  It  into  yet  another  agony  of 
strife.  Paderewski  worked  tirelessly  in 
ETngland,  France,  and  America.  He  ac- 
cepted the  Presidency  of  the  Polish  Par- 
liament in  Exile  which  operated  in  Anger, 
France;  he  made  radio  broadcasts;  he 
donated  money  and  obtained  huge  con- 
tributions from  many  sources.  Through 
this  tragedy,  as  through  all  the  others, 
both  personal  and  national,  he  responded 
with  emotion,  but  emotion  which  gave 
rise  to  renewed  hopes,  and  to  vigorous 
action. 

When  he  died  on  Jime  29, 1941,  a  world 
at  war  paused  to  remember  the  greatness 
of  this  artist-patriot.  Rarely  had  it  seen 
one  who  had  accomplished  so  much, 
suffered  so  deeply,  or  loved  so  largely 
He  was  noble,  yet  he  was  humble,  and  he 
sustained  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  Poland  throughout  his  life  by  his  ex- 
ample and  by  his  assistance.  On  this 
25th  anniversary  of  the  death  oC  Ignace 
Jan  Paderewski  we  Americans  can  repeat 
once  ag6iin  how  proud  we  are  that  we 
have  known  such  a  man.  He  truly 
honored  us  when  he  gave  us  his  unre- 
strained trust  and  friendship. 

Speaking  for  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, upon  Paderewskl's  death.  Acting 
Secreteiry  of  State  Sumner  Wells,  ex- 
pressed America's  deep  sorrow  and  pro- 
found respect  In  these  words. 

The  spirit  of  Mr.  Paderewski  wblcb  illumi- 
nated Us  whole  life  la  by  no  means  extin- 
guished, the  influence  of  hia  peraonallty. 
character  and  genius  must  persist.  It  will 
continue  to  Inspire  for  many  years  to  come 
thoae  who  are  struggling  for  the  highest 
Ideals  of  humanity. 


On  May  9.  1963.  a  marker  was  dedl- 
cated  to  identify  the  grave  of  Paderew- 
ski in  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  On 
that  occasion  President  Kennedy  said: 

I  was  particularly  artxlous  to  come  here 
today  to  Join  with  all  of  you  In  marking  the 
grave  of  a  man  whose  distinguished  service 
made  his  grave  well  marked,  but  who  deserved 
to  have  his  history  and  his  country  brought 
to  the  attention  of  thoee  who  come  to  this 
cemetery  to  honor  our  heroes. 

President  Kennedy  concluded  his  re- 
marks with  this  statement ; 
We  are  proud  to  have  him  here. 


PRESIDENTIAL  JOB  RATING 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  have 
any  faith  in  democracy,  we  must  have 
faith  in  i>eople. 

And  if  we  have  faith  In  people,  we 
must  have  faith  in   public  opinion. 

But  first,  we  must  know  the  opinion 
of  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we  are  not 
being  given  the  facts  about  the  stat«  of 
public  opinion  regarding  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  submit  that 
the  American  people  are  being  confused, 
misled,  and  confounded  about  public 
opinion   polls   and   what   they   mean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  just  tiie  other 
day — first  with  puzzlement,  later  with 
astonishment,  and  now  with  im- 
patience— of  a  pollster's  report  to  the 
Republican  National  Committee, 

The  President's  popularity,  according 
to  a  Republican  National  Committee 
spokesman  "has  dropped  and  is  continu- 
ing to  drop." 

But  when  questioned  by  reporters,  this 
political  party  official  would  not  reveal 
the  specific  figures  in  the  poll. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  why  he  was 
so  reluctant?  It  may  well  mark  the  first 
time  a  politician  refused  to  take  clear 
advantage  of  an  opponent. 

Or  it  may  mean  that  there  are  figures 
in  his  poll  that  he  would  rather  not 
make  public?  Figures  that  could  not 
be  used  against  the  President  because 
they  show  favorable  public  opinion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  be  perfectly  frank. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  can 
lead  this  great  Nation  through  history 
in  these  crucial  times  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  a  so-called  high- 
popularity  rating.  Wars  have  never 
been  popular  with  the  American  pewle, 
Mr.  Speaker.  That  goes  for  world  wars, 
civil  wars,  limited  wars,  and  guerrilla 
wars.  And  pray  God  they  may  never  be. 
But  we  have  fought  them  when  we  had 
to — and  we  have  won  them.  Wars  are 
unpopular  to  Americans — but  defeat  Is 
intolerable. 

Nevertheless,  when  a  leading  offldal 
of  the  Republican  Party  states  that  the 
President's  rating  is  off  he  must  be  cor- 
rected in  terms  of  the  facts  of  public 
opinion. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  have  public  opinion  poll 
figures  on  President  Johnsons  "job  rat- 
ing Unlike  others,  I  have  no  fear  of 
making  public  these  specific  figures. 
Xhey  reflect  a  consensus  of  support  for 
the  President  from  a  diversity  of  Amer- 
icans I  think  all  Americans  are  entitled 
to  Icnow  about  this  support. 

Mr  Speaker,  here  is  a  roster  of  public 
opimon— a  rollcall  of  a  few  of  the  States 
who.'^e  citizens  are  in  favor  of  the  job 
that  President  Johnson  is  doing. 

In  Maine;  57  percent  say  they  approve 
of  the  way  Lyndon  Johnson  is  handling 
his  job  as  President. 

In  neighboring  New  Hampshire,  54 
percent  of  the  Granite  State  approve  of 
the  way  Lyndon  Johnson  is  handling  his 
job  as  President. 

In  heavily  populated  New  York  State, 
67  percent  favor  the  President's  job  per- 
formance. 

In  the  industrial  community  of  Pater- 
son,  NJ.,  just  across  the  Hudson  River 
from  New  York  City,  62  percent  say  they 
approve  of  the  way  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
handling  his  job  as  President. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  a  whole. 
the  President's  job  rating  is  considered 
to  be  favorable  by  76  i>ercent  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

In  Pennsylvania,  63  percent  say  they 
approve  of  the  way  President  Johnson 
is  handling  his  job. 

In  West  Virginia,  a  border  State  whose 
motto,  "Montani  Semper  Liberi."  pro- 
claims her  citizens'  dedication  to  free- 
dom, the  President's  job  performance  is 
rated  as  favorable  by  62  percent. 

In  Tennessee,  61  percent  say  they  ap- 
prove of  the  way  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
h&ndllnK  his  job  as  President. 

In  the  Old  Dominion,  53  percent  of 
the  Virginians  approve  of  the  way  the 
President  is  handling  his  job. 

In  Guilford  County,  N.C..  farther 
south,  56  percent  endorse  President 
Johnson's  handling  of  his  job. 

In  the  great  State  of  Michigan — to 
swing  to  the  industrial  Midwest, — we  find 
that  62  percent  of  the  Wolverine  State 
approve  of  the  way  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
handling  his  job  as  President. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  to 
this  State-by-State  public  opinion  roll- 
call  the  findings  of  a  recent  nationwide 
Gallup  survey.  It  reveals  that  50  per- 
cent .say  they  approve  of  the  way  Lyndon 
Johnson  is  handling  his  job  as  President. 
This  survey,  Mr.  Speaker,  marks  a  turn- 
ing point  It  marks  the  first  upward  turn 
of  a  6-month  slide  in  what  Gallup  calls 
"President  Johnson's  Popularity  Rating" 
Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  anything  in  the  press 
from  the  Republican  Party  on  tills  up- 
turn in  the  President's  popularity.  Nor 
have  I  been  able  to  find  anything  from 
that  quarter  on  another  Gallup  survey 
of  college  students  across  the  Nation 

Mr  Speaker,  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  Gallup  poll  was  taken  at  the  same 
time  when  the  President's  rating  was  at 
Uils  lowest  point — and  the  Republican 
Party  official  talking  about  it.  Gallups 
poll  revealed  that  college  students  are 
?ore  inclined  to  approve  of  the  way 
Resident  Johnson  is  handling  hLs  job 
"lan  is  the  general  public.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Gallup  tells  us  that  55  percent  of 


the  college  students  gave  President  John- 
son a  vote  of  confidence — 9  percentage 
p>oints  higher  than  his  rating  among  the 
general  public  at  that  time.  But  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  silence  from  the  Re- 
publican Party  about  this  measure  of 
public  opinion.  They  are  mute  on  this 
evidence  of  the  support  given  President 
Johnson  by  our  young  people  in  college 
campus  after  college  campus  across  this 
land  of  ours. 

This,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  public  opin- 
ion. It  must  be  contrasted  with  the 
campus  anti-Vietnam  demonstrations 
which  have  received  such  widespread 
publicity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  .so  much  talk 
about  public  image  that  we  may  lose 
sight  of  public  reality  We  become  like 
the  proud  father  of  a  baby  boy.  When 
an  admiring  friend  looked  at  the  young- 
ster and  said,  "Wliat  a  beautiful  boy." 
The  proud  father  replied,  "That  is 
nothing.     You  should  see  hLs  pictures." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  President 
Johnson's  performance.  But  unlike  the 
proud  parent,  I  am  prouder  of  his  per- 
formance than  of  his  public  image  as 
reflected  in  the  public  opinion  polls. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  happy  and  proud  that 
both  image  and  i-eahty.  both  public  opin- 
ion and  actual  performance,  bear  such 
close  correspondence  to  each  other. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Pepper  >  at  tiie 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimou-s  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  F^iGHAK,  for  10  minutes,  on  June 
30.  1966:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  i  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  > ,  for  30  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  t-o  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to; 

Mr.  ViGORITO. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Davis  of  Wisconsin'  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  Collier. 

Mr  Latta. 

Mr  Cahill. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waldie  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;  > 

Mr  Powell  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  ANNtTNZIO. 

Mrs  Griffiths. 
Mr  RoNCALio. 


A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  UiC  Speaker's  table 
and.  imder  the  rule,  referred,  as  follows: 

S.  1803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthxir 
Jerome  Olinger,  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend, 
his  father.  George  Heiin.-  Olinger,  and  George 
Henry  Olinger.  individually;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hous-  Administration,  reported  that 
that  coHimittee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  1240  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
C  Engle; 

H.R.  3788.  An  act  to  revive  and  reenact  as 
amended  the  act  entitled  "An  act  creating 
the  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  CorrimisEion  and 
authorizing  said  corr.mlssion  and  its  succes- 
pors  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation 
and  to  construct,  maintain  and  operate  a 
bridge  or  bridges  across  the  Mississippi  River 
at  or  near  Clinton  Iowa,  and  at  or  near 
F\ilton,  ni"  approved  December  21,  1944, 

H.R  3976  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  26,  1956.  to  authorize  the  MuscaUne 
Bridge  Commission  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine.  Iowa, 
and  the  town  of  Drury.  Ill  , 

H  R   5204 
K  Beliek 


H.R. 6590 
Hill: 

H  R.8793 
J  Bennett. 

H.R.  9302. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Charles  W   Plttman,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  10994.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
T  Davis.  Jr.,  Sallle  M.  Davis,  and  Nora  D. 
White; 

H.R  12232,  An  act  to  amend  title  1  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  admls- 
sibiUty  in  evidence  of  the  slip  laws  and  the 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  13650  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  to  authorize  increa&ed 
agency  consideration  of  tort  claims  against 
the  Government,   and  for  othe^  purposes; 

H.R.  13652.  An  act  to  establish  a  statute  of 
limitations  for  certain  actions  brought  by  the 
Government; 

H.R  14025  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses , 

H  R.  14182  An  act  to  provide  for  Judg- 
ments for  costs  against  the  United  States; 
and 

H.J.  Res  1180.  Joint  Resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BLTILESO^',  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  Jimc  28,  1966,  pre- 
sent to  tlie  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  11439  An  act  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease m  the  annuities  payable  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  teachers'  retirement  and 
annuity  fund,  to  revise  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  cost-of-living  increases  in  such 
annuities,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13431.  An  act  to  extend  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951- 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALX)rE.  Mr.  8i)eaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.i  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, June  30,  1966.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2523.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  tranBmltting  a 
report  of  review  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
aupply  and  maintenance  support  provided 
Honest  John  mlaflUe  battalions  In  Korea, 
Department  of  the  Army:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2624.  A  letter  from  the  Camptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  savings  that  can  be  attained  by 
rebuilding  used  motor  vehicle  tires.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3525  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral at  the  United  Stales,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  selection  and  use  of 
training  facilities  in  Chicago.  111.,  for  man- 
power training  authorized  by  the  MaJipower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2526.  A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
aircraft  noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Ux  COOLEY:  Committee  of  conference 
H  R.  12322  An  act  to  enable  cottongrowers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research  and  promotion  to 
improve  the  competitive  position  of.  and  to 
expand  markets  for  cotton  (Kept.  No.  1673). 
Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  BURLESON;  Committee  on  House 
Administration  House  Elesolutlon  900.  Res- 
olution authorizing  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  the  contingent  fund  to  meet  committee 
employee  payroll  for  June  1966;  (Rept.  No. 
1674  > .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  FRIEHDEL  Oonamittee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlstrauon.  House  Resolution  796.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional Capitol  Police  for  duty  under  the  House 
of  Ropresentatlvee;  with  amendment  (B^t. 
No.  1675) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  MACDONALD:  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  8.  2286.  An 
act  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
transfer  to  the  Smithsonian  Instltutlon-'tlUe 
to  certain  objects  of  art;  (Rept.  No.  1676) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  901.  Res- 
olution relating  to  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
radio-telegraph  allowances  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representative*.  (Rept.  No.  1677). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBJLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pnibhc 
blll^and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
seytrally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
HR     16024    A    bill    to  amend   the   Federal 
Aviation   Act   of    1958   to  authorize   aircraft 
noise    abatement    research    and    regulation, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER; 
H.R.  16025.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol;   to  the  CommJttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  18026.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Conunls- 
slon  on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  ttie 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.   16027.  A  bin   to  eertabllsh  a  Commis- 
sion on   Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol,  to  the  Ooramlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan  : 
HJl.   16038.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.   16029    A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion  on   Archltectxire   and   Planning   for    the 
Capitol;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJl.  16030.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Cocnmls- 
slon  on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    8CHMIDHAUSER : 

H.R.  16031.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on   Archltectxire  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TODD: 
HR.   16032.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion  on   Archltectvire   and   Planning  for   the 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HJl.   16033.  A  btU  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on   Architecture   ajid   Planning  for   the 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  16034.  A  bill  to  eetabllflh  a  Commis- 
sion on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol,   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  16035.  A  bin  to  eetabliah  a  Oommls- 
slon  on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H  R  16036.  A  bin  to  estabnsh  a  Commis- 
sion on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  %n  PubUc  Works. 
By   Mr.   ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  16037.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  prohlblUon 
against  mint  marks  on  coins  of  the  United 
States;    to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr    BENNETT: 
H.R  leosa    A    bin    to    establish    the    US 
Agency  for  World  Peace  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H  R   10039    A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Asso- 
ciation   of    American    Law    Schools;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H  R  16040.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H  R.  16041.  A  bin  to  limit  the  quantity  of 
baseball  and  softball  gloves  and  mltts  which 
may  be  Imported  Into  the  United  States;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   CON  ABLE: 
H.R.   16042    A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  CONYERS; 
H.R.  16043.  A  bill  providing  for  Jury  selec- 
tion  In   Federal  and  State   courts,   prosecu- 
tion   and-  removal    to    Federal   courts,    civil 
preventive  relief,  civil   Indemnification,  and 


for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   CRALEY 

H  R.  16044.  A  bin  relating  to  rat«s  of  poet- 
age  on  airmail  parcel  poet  mailed  to  or  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  overseai 
combat  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service 
By  Mr.  PASCELL: 

HR.   16046.  A  bin  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions of  title  38,  United  States  Code   reluting 
to  automobUes  for  disabled  veterans,  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AJIalrB. 
By  Mr   FLOOD: 

H.R  i6046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  for  an  additional  year  the 
ellgibtUty  of  certain  ureas,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD 

H  R.  16047  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  consumer  comm(xlities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  fur  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
F\)relgn  Commerce 

By  Mr    FTt.ASER 

H  R.  16048.  A  bin  to  amend  UUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  to  neighborhood  Im- 
provement organizations  or  associations  the 
special  third-class  bulk  mall  rates  for  non- 
proHt  organizations,  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By   Mr    FRIEDEL 

HR  16049  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  a  re- 
tired annuitant  may  elect  to  be  subject  to 
a  system  of  deductions  from  his  annuity  on 
account  of  outside  earnings  Inst^-ad  of  being 
subject  to  the  prohibition  against  returning 
to  the  service  of  his  last  employer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JEOTLTON  of  Pennsylvania. 

H  R.  16050.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram under  which  assistance  may  be  fur- 
nished for  the  construction  of  standby  elec- 
trical systems  in  existing  or  proposed  hos- 
pitals; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H  R  16051.  A  bin  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployeee  of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO; 

H.R.  16052.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expetisee;   to  the 
committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.HANLEY: 

H.R.  16053.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  KUPPERMAN : 

H.R.  16054,  A  bin  to  Implement  the  Agree- 
ment on  the  Importation  of  Educational.  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Materials,  opened  for 
signature  at  Lake  Success  on  November  22. 
1950,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commli- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means , 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  16055.  A    bin    to    regulate    Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meani. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  16066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vessel  Ex- 
change Act  by  eliminating  the  trade-in  re- 
quirement In  certain  cases  where  naUon&l 
defense  purposes  require;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherice 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana 

H.R.  16057.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Iniprowd 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tM 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  16058.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  Motliers 
of  World  War  II,  Inc.;  to  the  Commute*  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER: 

HH  I'jOJS.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Fore:en  Commerce. 

HR  16060  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  to  permit  the  participation 
of  inter.^tate  funds  in  retiring  bonds  on  toll 
bridges,  tunnels,  or  roads  on  the  Interstate 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  16061  A  bill  to  require  Members  of 
Congrcs.«  and  their  spouses,  certain  other  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  United  States, 
and  cert.iln  oflSclals  of  political  parties  to 
file  statements  disclosing  the  amount  and 
sources  of  their  Incomes,  the  value  of  their 
assets,  and  their  dealings  In  securities  and 
commodities;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    SECREST: 

H.R  16062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  Incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  such  facilities, 
and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  such  facilities  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 

HR  16063.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprt'hendlng  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HR  16064  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1899,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  remove  certain  abandoned  ves- 
sels and  abandoned  pilings  from  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  State*;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  VANIK 

HR.  16065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1899.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  remove  certain  abandoned  ves- 
sels and  abandoned  pilings  from  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

HJ  Res.  1188.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
any  change,  other  than  restoration,  in  the 
location  or  design  of  the  west  front  of  the 
OS  Capitol:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H  J  Res.  1189.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
any  change,  other  than  restoration,  in  the 
locauon  or  design  of  the  west  front  of  the 
V.S.  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  CORMAN : 

HJ  Res  1190.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
&ny  change,  other  than  restoration.  In  the 
location  or  design  of  the  west  front  of  the 
'-'S  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 
HJ  Res.  1191    Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
any  change  in  the  location  or  design  of  the 
»est  f.'ont  of  the  US.  Capitol;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
HJ  Res  1192.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
any  change,  other   than   restoration.   In   the 
•ocaiion  or  design  of  the  west  front  of  the 
^_S    Capitol;    to  the  Committee   on   Public 
Works 

By  Mr  CLEVELAND : 

HJ  Res.  1193.  joint  resolution  to  prohibit 

My  change  In  the  location  or  design  except 

•or  restoration  of  the  west  front  of  the  U.S. 

-apitoi;  to  the  Comm  ttee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr  SCHMIDHAUSER : 

Hj  Res  1194  Joint  resolution  to  prbhlblt 
My  change,  other  than  restoration.  In  the 
Ration  or  design  of  the  west  front  of  the 
W    iti*^"°"'    ^  ^^*  Committee  on  Public 


By  Mr.  TODD: 

H.J.Res.  1195.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
ajiy  change,  other  than  restoration.  In  the 
location  or  design  of  the  west  front  of  the 
U  S.  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.J.  Res.  1196.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
any  change,  other  than  restoration.  In  the 
location  or  design  of  the  west  front  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 

H.J.Res.  1197.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
any  change,  other  than  restoration,  in  the 
location  or  design  of  the  west  front  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

HJ.  Res.  1198.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
any  change,  other  than  restoration,  in  the 
location  or  design  of  the  west  front  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  HELSTOSKI: 

H.J.Res.  1199.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
any  change,  other  than  restoration,  In  the 
location  or  de'felgn  of  the  west  front  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H  J.  Res.  1200.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  captive  nations  free- 
dom series  of  postage  stamps  in  honor  of 
national  heroes  of  freedom,  commencing  with 
a  Taras  Shevchenko  freedom  stamp;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  Con.  Res.  806.  Ojncurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 
ing  of   elections   In   South   Vietnam;    to   ttie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 

H.  Con.  Res.  807.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  On  in- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   TENZER: 

H.  Con.  Res  808.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.  Res.  902.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

H.  Res  903.    Resolution    to   limit   the   size 
of  clear-channel   broadcasters;   to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.  Res.  904.  Resolution  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution among  the  State*  of  research  and 
development  funds  made  available  by  Gov- 
errm:ient  agencies;  to  the  Conxmlttee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

By   Mr.   PRIEDEL: 

H  Res  905.  Resolution  relating  to  the  com- 
pensation oi  certain  personnel  of  the  House 
Press  Gallery;  to  the  Committee  on  Hotise 
Administration. 


CXH- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    BURTON  of  California: 
H.R   16066     A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Shek 
Chi  Ng;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CONABLE: 
H.R     16067    A   bill   for   the    relief   of    Miss 
Yolanda  Boiling;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPPERMAN: 
HR.   16068    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yoshlo 
Okada,  Masako  Okada,  and  Kelklchl  Okada; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  MOELLER ; 
H.R  16089    A   bii:   to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
Ohio  University;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  MORSE : 
H  R.   16070.  A    bill    for    the    relief    a!    Mr. 
Herculano  Osorlo  and  Mrs.  Genobeba  Osorlo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York ; 
H.R.  16071.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Georgloe 
Demetrius  Papageorglou;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts- 
H.R.  16072.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Irvla 
Dinore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  Ji  ne  29.  19G6 

Tlie  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Daniel  B. 
Brewster,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maryland 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden.  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington.  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  our  fathers  and  our 

God :  We  lift  our  prayer  for  Thy  serv- 
ants in  this  Chamber  who  now  must  bear 
the  heat  and  burden  of  yet  another  de- 
manding day.  Be  Thou  their  strength 
and  .sure  defense. 

lit  such  an  hour.  Lord,  grant  unto  Thy 
servants  a  sense  of  Thy  sustaining  pres- 
ence Give  strei^gth  of  body  and  clarity 
of  mind.  Bless  with  a  sen.se  of  tioie  per- 
,si>ectlve.  with  a  freshened  .sensitivity  to 
human  values,  an  appreciation  of  what 
is  really  important,  a  devotion  to  what  Is 
right  in  Thy  sight. 

When  the  sun  is  hot  and  the  day  so 
long,  when  the  duties  are  many  and  the 
tasks  .so  heavy,  when  demands  seem  be- 
yond reason  and  burdens  beyond  endtir- 
ance,  when  minds  grow  weary  and  tem- 
pers are  tested;  then  man  needs  renewal 
of  strength  and  spirit  to  run  and  not  be 
weai-y.  to  walk  and  not  faint. 

Tlius  refresh  and  renew  Thy  servants 
standing  before  Tliee.  and  empower  them 
this  day,  we  pray,  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  high  duty  before  men  and 
history  and  divine  judgment. 

In  the  name  of  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

US  Senatx, 
President  pko  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  29.  1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Daniel  '^  Brewstze.  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cabl  Hatden. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  thereup^on  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MANPOWER  SERVICES  ACT  OP  1966 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement   entered   Into  yesterday   the 
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Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
2974  I  to  amend  thf>  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
so  as  to  provide  for  more  effective  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  resources  by  expanding,  mod- 
ernlzui!.;.  and  improving  operations  un- 
der such  act  at  both  State  and  Federal 
levels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  from  the  time 
on  the  bill  a.s  much  time  as  he  may 
desire. 


\k. 


OBSCENE  OR   HARASSING  TELE- 
PHONE CALLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
utianimous  consent  that  the  pending 
bu.sine.ss  may  be  temporarily  set  aside, 
and  that  tiie  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1303,  S.  2825. 

The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  staled  by  title. 
v  The  Lecisi-.xtive  ^  Clerk.  A  bill 
\iS  2825  1  to  amend  tlie  Conimunicatlon.s 
Act  of  1934  with  re.spect  to  obscene  or 
harassing  tclei}hone  calLs  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1,  after  line  5,  to  strike  out: 

Sec  223  Obscene  or  H^ras.sinc;  Telephone 
Cm.l.s  in  I.VTER.-iurr  or  Fdreign  Commercf  — 
Whccver  by  means  of  tclppiione  coramunlca- 
tlon   In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce — 

(1)  malces  any  comment,  request,  sugges- 
tion, or  proposal  whlcli  Is  obscene,  lewd,  las- 
civious, filtliy,  or  Indecent:   or 

1 11 1  anonymously  makes  a  call  or  calls  In 
a  manner  reaaonably  to  be  expected  to  annoy, 
nbii.se,  torment,  threaten,  harass,  or  embar- 
rass one  or  more  persons,  or 

I  111  I  makes  repeated  calls  wltti  tiitent  to 
annoy,  abuse,  torment,  threaten,  harass,  or 
embarrass  one  or  mure  persons;  or 


I  Iv  I  knowingly  permits  any  telephone  un- 
der his  control  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
prohibited  by  this  section — 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both, 
F^ich  such  telephone  call  or  use  shall  con- 
.stltut*  a  separate  offense. 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  223.  Obscene  or  Haras.sinc  Tei.ephone 
Calls  in  the  District  or  Columbia  or  in 
Inter.state  or  Foreign  Commerce — Whoever 
by  means  of  telephone  communication  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce — 

lai  makes  any  rommeiit,  request,  sugfjes- 
tlon,  or  proposal  which  Is  obscene,  lewd,  las- 
civious, filthy,  or  Indecent;   or 

(b)  makes  a  telephone  call,  whether  or  not 
conversation  ensues,  without  disclosing  his 
Identity  and  with  Intent  to  annoy,  abuse, 
threaten,  or  harass  any  person  at  the  called 
number;  or 

(c)  makes  or  causes  the  telephone  of  an- 
other repeatedly  or  continuously  to  ring,  with 
Intent  to  harass  any  person  at  the  called 
number;   or 

(di  makes  repented  telephone  calls,  during 
which  conversation  en.'jues,  solely  to  harass 
any  person  at  the  r:\lled  number;  or 

Whoever  knowingly  permits  any  telephone 
under  his  control  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
prohibUcd    by    this   section — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.    2825 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Sfafe.i  of 
America  in  Congress  asaembled.  That  title  II 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
tlie  end  there<jf  the  following;  new  .section: 

"Sec,  223,  Obscene  or  Harassi.sg  Tele- 
phone Cali  s  IN  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
IN  Interstate  or  Foreign  Commerce. — Who- 
ever by  means  of  telephone  communication 
in  the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia  or  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce — 

"I  a)  makes  any  comment.  re<iuest,  suKges- 
tlon,  or  proposal  which  l.s  obscene,  lewd, 
lascivious,  filthy,  or  Indecent;  or 

"(b)  makes  a  telephone  call,  whether  or 
not  conversation  ensues,  without  disclosing 
hia  Identity  and  with  Intent  to  annoy,  abuse, 
threaten,  or  harass  any  person  at  the  called 
number;  or 

"(c)  makes  or  causes  the  telephone  of 
another  repeatedly   or  continuously   to  ring, 

Abusive  calling  summary 


with  Intent  to  harass  any  person  at  the  called 
number;  or 

"id)  makes  repeated  telephone  calls,  dur- 
ing which  conversation  ensues,  solely  to 
han.ss  any  person  at  the  called  number;  or 
Whoever  knowingly  pernUts  any  telephone 
under  his  control  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
prohibited  by  this  section — 

"Shall  be  t^ned  not  more  than  $500  or  Im- 
prisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  to  tlie  Senator  from  Rhode  I.sland 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  ob- 
scene and  harassing  telephone  calls  have 
become  a  nuittcr  of  serious  concer.n 
Tlie  telephone,  despite  its  many  benefits 
in  our  daily  busines.s  and  personal  lives, 
unfortunately  provides  a  ready  cloak  of 
anonymity  to  the  sort  of  person  who  can 
.somehow  derive  satisfaction  or  pleasure 
from  frightening  other  people.  This 
cloak  has  been  availed  of  by  such  people 
in  various  ways.  The  telephone  may 
ring  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  to 
produce  only  a  dead  line  when  answered. 
Sometimes  the  caller  will  merely  breathe 
heavily  and  then  hang  up.  Sometimes 
he  will  utter  obscenities. 

Recently,  a  new  and  most  offensive 
form  of  harassment  has  been  devised 
Families  of  servicemen  are  called  and 
given  false  reports  of  death  or  lnjur>-. 
or  even,  difficult  as  it  is  to  believe,  are 
gloatniftly  reminded  of  the  death  of  a 
son  or  liusband  in  service. 

The  dimen.sions  of  the  problem  are 
large  and  apparently  growiiiR.  While 
the  Bell  Telephone  system,  which  pro- 
vides more  than  80  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's telephone  service,  has  only  recently 
begun  to  compile  statistics  concerning 
the  number  of  calls  as  to  which  it  re- 
ceives complaints,  it  estimates  that  It 
receives  approximately  375,000  com- 
plaints a  year  concerning  abusive  tele- 
phone calls  that  threaten  or  harass  the 
recipients.  It  received  .some  4C.OO0  com- 
plaints of  such  calls  in  March  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  breakdown  of  ,5uch 
calls  be  made  a  part  of  tlio  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Number  of 

abusUf  calls, 

Morvh 


.Alaliama 

.MiLska 

.Aritona . 

Ark»n.sas. 

Calltoniln 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Pbt  riot  of  Coiumbta 

Flcri.la 

Ctcnivla 

H«»-»ll 

IIUr!ol.i""I~I"""I"lI 

Iivlian* 

low  1 ..Ji. 

Khii.«»,s..   

Kenoi.  kv 

UxlijI^Uli ,... 

Mttiiio..... ... 

MarylAn'l . 

\liVH.sa(  iuisetU 

Mlchlcan     

Vluitw^oia .......... 

MK.«K«i|ipK 

-MLssouri 


354 

230 

117 

.7.M 

422 

.277 

94 

79« 

4«0 

181 


S6 

3,513 

749 

0 
■Xi 

y^i 

226 
163 

087 

2,327 

0 

0 

.Vi 

1,8(>3 


Numher  of 
accounts 


826.761 

"'382,088 

294,Hft5 
5,037,317 
.*;(I3. 733 
Oft).  MS 
1.'.2.  Mrt 
294.375 
1,129,187 
873,87.S 


130,623 

'2.770.063 

748,220 

.VW.  7.W 

4c.i,r,j<i 

K21.797 

240,398 

1.00ft,  1,W 

1,7.1.5,840 

2. 197. 124 

815.831 

380,8,52 

*  1.143,331 


Statutes 


Yos 

Yp» 

Yea 

Ve» 

Yes 

Yes 

Ym „.. 

Yes 


Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yi«. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Y««. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yos. 
Yes. 
No.. 


Complaints 

per  1. 000.000 

accounts 


565 

"602 
397 
943 
711 

1,414 
616 

2,704 
407 
207 


m 


(«) 


429 
1,268 
1.001 

390 
.56,5 
275 
678 
982 
1,S35 


152 
1,629 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 

Ni'»  JfTH'y 

.Sew  .Mexico 

New  York 

North  Clirollna 

North  DakoU 

Ohio    

Oklahonm 

OreEon 

FVnn.syivimta. 

RtifKle  Island.   

.South  CiiroUrm 

South  iJakuta   

Tennessee 

Texas.- 

Utah... - 

Vemiaiit 

VlrglnU   

Wa.«htneton. 

West  Virginia . 

W  l.M'dllslIl 

Wyoming 


Number  of 

abusive  calls, 

March 


100 
0 
130 
121 
631 
159 
960 
182 
0 
526 
173 
278 
203 
465 
338 
0 
476 
677 
165 
37 
835 
348 
378 
619 
54 


Number  of 
accounts 


162,690 

237.346 

49,842 

i<w.;'a4 

2.  IIK.S. 'W 

11/1.. '5J 

5, 3,56. 327 

5.50,  058 

124.884 

•2.337.365 

612, 139 

468.3.'3 

2,882.227 

286,776 

365,966 

141.234 

m\  176 

2,154.945 
265.153 
100,380 
S25,  !68 
'  752, 282 
.17.\  ii.24 
»3,  044 
89,310 


Statutes 


No.- 
No.. 
No.. 
Vo.. 
Ves. 
Ves 
Yes- 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No.. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes 
.No.. 
No. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes 
Yes- 
No.. 


Complalots 

per  1.000,000 
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(») 


(>) 


«I5 

2.6W 

m 

!,:» 

ni 

1.113 
331 

2« 

.■W 

1.111 

1.6.'l 

591 

i.:c 
er 

369 

i.m: 

4«3 

1,0* 
701 
«05 


>  In<'lu<U'8  ;>art  of  Indiana. 

'  No  report 

'  Include.'  pieoe  of  Illinois. 


<  Includes  Cincinnati. 
» Includes  piece  of  Idaho. 


Mr  P.'>lSTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  tele- 
phone company  witness  testified  that 
most  oi  the  calls  are  probably  Intrastate, 
but  indicated  that  only  after  an  inves- 
tigation of  a  complaint  has  been  success- 
fully completed  is  the  telephone  com- 
pany able  to  classify  offending  calls  as 
Intra.^tate  or  Interstate.  It  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  these  fli^ures  deal 
•*ith  complaints  actually  received  by  the 
telephone  companies.  It  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  many  such  calls  are  made 
which  never  become  the  subject  of  such 
a  complaint. 

Some  remedies  do  exist  at  the  present 
time.  Thirty-eiRht  States  have  statutes. 
varying  somewhat  in  content,  but  gen- 
erally prohibiting  the  making  of  various 
types  of  obscene,  harassing,  or  annoy- 
ing telephone  calls.  These  specific  laws, 
many  of  which  ai-e  of  recent  origin,  ap- 
pear to  be  helping.  The  telephone  com- 
panies' right  to  di.'^contlnue  service  whcie 
the  making  of  such  calls  violates  com- 
pany tariffs  Is  probably  also  of  some 
value,  .^nd  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  recent 
telephone  company  jiubliclty  given  to 
the  problem,  and  how  they  will  serve 
customers  who  receive  such  calls,  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  problem. 
But  no  Federal  law  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee agreed  that  Federal  legislation  di- 
rected to  such  abusive  calls  In  Interstate 
commerce  is  desirab'e  to  close  the  "In- 
terstate gap."  This  is  a  logical  approach 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  undertaken,  under  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  19,34.  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  .^cheme  of  rcKulatlon  of 
the  telephone  sy.stem.  Federal  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  interstate  abusive  calls 
should  also  simplify  pro.secutlons  of  in- 
terstate calls  by  permitting  them  to  take 
place  where  it  may  be  convenient  for  the 
witnesses.  In  this  regard,  title  18  United 
States  Code,  section  3237,  would  permit 
prosecution  of  such  offenses  in  any  dis- 
trict in  which  the  offense  was  begun,  is 
continued,  or  is  completed. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  care- 
fully con.-^idered  the  languape  of  the  bill 
in  ht-'ht  of  all  testimony.  A  number  of 
witnesses  expressed  a  preference  for 
S.  2825.  which  limits  the  Federal  legis- 
lation to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
calls  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
The  committee  heard  testimony  that  the 
State  law.^  in  this  area  are  working  well 
ind  that  cooperation  received  by  the 
telephone  companies  from  local  authori- 
•■ifs  is  excellent.  Moreover,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  even  In  the  12  SUtes 
having  no  specific  statute  directe-d  toward 
obscene  and  harassing  calls,  convictloiis 
are  .'sometimes  obtained  for  such  ofTeiises 
under  treneral  laws  dealing  with  breaches 
01  the  peace,  and  so  forth. 

TJierefnre,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  now  aiTords  full  protection  to 
"le  legitimate  telephone  users  as  well  a^ 
complete  protection  of  free  speech.  Tlie 
enactment  of  this  legislation  wiU  aid  In 
aealinc  with  obscene  and  harassing  tele- 
Pnone  calls  generally;  and  will  provide 
an  appropriate  remedy  to  reach  those 
caiLs  made  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  m  interstate  or  foreign  commeixc 

Mr  Pre.^ident,  the  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 


merce. I  understand  there  is  no  contro- 
versy about  it.  If  there  are  any  ques- 
tions, I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE      I  yield. 

Mr.  S.ALTONSTALL.  I  have  one 
question.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  bill  simply  makes  such  an  interstate 
call  a  Federal  crime? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  bill  has  the  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  believe  eveiybody 
favors  what,  apparently,  the  bill  pro- 
vides, but  I  do  not  quite  understand  Its 
limitations.  If  I  should  telephone  the 
Senator  and  use  foul  or  abusive  language 
against  him,  in  the  nature  of  a  criminal 
libel,  would  that  constitute  a  criminally 
actionable  offense  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  certainly  would, 
within  the  purview  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  it  were  in  inter- 
state commerce? 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Why  could  it  not  be 
at  any  place  along  a  line  that  serves 
more  than  one  State? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  could  be,  but  38 
>  States  already  have  intrastate  laws,  and 
there  wa^  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  usurp  the  jurisdiction  or 
authority  of  the  States.  That  question 
was  argued  at  length.  What  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  suggests  was  the 
intent  of  a  bill  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long].  He  would  have  made  such  in- 
trastate and  interstate  calls  Federal  of- 
fenses. The  .subject  was  debated  at 
length,  and  objection  was  voiced  to  mak- 
ing the  bill  all-inclusive.  For  that  rea- 
son, it  was  made  to  apply  to  interstate 
calls,  the  States  being  allowed  to  con- 
duct their  own  affairs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  a  good  lawyer,  and  he  is 
my  friend.  I  am  for  the  bill,  but  had  I 
been  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  would 
have  approved  the  other  broader  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  would  I.  and  it 
would  have  been  within  the  purview  of 
the  Constitution.  Thai  could  have  been 
done,  and  done  well,  but  there  was  ob- 
jection to  it. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Hartke  has 
raised  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the 
language  in  the  committee  report  on 
page  6  of  this  bill  and  whether  it  is  de- 
signed to  create  an  apparent  exemption 
of  calls  made  for  legitimate  business. 
For  example,  a  call  made  by  a  bill  col- 
lector. This  language  was  inserted  in  an 
effort  to  clarify  the  fact  that  a  legitimate 
call  can  be  made  even  though  it  might 
harass  the  person  called. 

Repeated  calls  by  a  bill  collector  or 
the  use  of  ot)scene  language  even  by 
.someone  in  business  or  trying  to  collect 
the  bill  is  still  prohibited  by  this  legisla- 
tion.   Anyone  pursuing  legitimate  busi- 


ness by  telephone  may  do  so.  so  long  as  he 
adheres  to  the  letu:-r  and  intent  of  this 
act.  The  language  of  the  report  in  no 
way  sliould  be  construed  to  give  special 
license  to  bill  collectors,  creditors,  or  any- 
one else  even  though  his  purpose  be  legit- 
imate business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  (S  2825)  was  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pas.sed. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
8  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Mis.sourl  [Mr.  Symington ] . 


THE  WORLD  BANK  AND  ITS 
SOFT  LO.\N  WINDOW 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  the  offering  of  $175 
million  of  bonds  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment—World Bank— in  the  United 
States,  and  Its  effect  upon  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  of  this  country, 
apparently  the  World  Bank  did  not  think 
much  of  our  apprehensions. 

In  this  connection,  despite  the  Bank 
believing  that  this  money  could  not  be 
borrowed  abroad,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  has  just  announced 
that  it  has  borrowed  $10  million  in  Japan 
alone. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  14 
states: 

George  D.  Woods,  president,  told  a  press 
conference  that.  In  planning  the  offering,  the 
international  agency  had  agreed  with  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  initially  invest  the  proceeds 
!n  the  U.S.  Government  agency  obligations 
and  U.S.  bank  deposits  to  eliminate  any 
inimedlflte  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  .  .  . 

In  a  statement  before  this  body  on 
Jiuie  16,  however,  I  raised  the  question: 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  issue  these  bonds 
if  they  are  not  going  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  World  Bank  Is 
organized,  namely,  for  making  loans  to 
other  countries? 

The  bonds  have  behind  them  the  guar- 
amtee  of  the  callable  capital  subscribed 
to  by  the  United  States;  and  in  the  past 
World  Bank  bonds  have  been  rated 
■triple  A." 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  now  offer  more 
of  them  for  sale  through  the  "investment 
fraternity,"  when  credit  is  already  so 
tight  in  the  United  States,  and  at  a  time 
when  American  corporations  are  being 
asked  to  curtail  their  investment  pro- 
grams, in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad. 

My  overriding  concern  is  the  effect  of 
such  World  Bank  financing  on  the  U.S 
balance  of  payments.  Although,  in  this 
particular  issue,  the  World  Bank  said 
they  would  not  use  the  proceeds  for  loans 
until  the  end  of  1967.  at  the  same  time 
they  stated  they  expected  to  go  back  to 
the  U.S.  money  market  with  new  bond 
Lssues  every  fiscal  year.  The  Bank  has 
also  left  the  door  open  to  come  back  to 
the  U.S.  m.arket  any  time  before  1967. 

Last  year  the  Bank  sold  S200  million 
in  the  U.S.  market.  It  Is  true  some  of 
the  bonds  were  sold  abroad,  but  it  is  fair 
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to  assume  that  most  of  them  find  their 
way  Into  U.S.  investment  portfolios. 

What  the  World  Bank  Is  creating  by 
these  annual  security  Issues  is  a  contin- 
ual flow  of  dollar  funds  which,  of  course. 
they  intend  to  loan  to  other  countries; 
and  the  annual  report  of  the  Bank  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965,  page  14,  indicates 
that  the  commitments  and  disbursements 
of  the  Bank  have  been  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Disbursements  have  Increased  from  an 
average  of  approximately  $500  million 
a  year  between  fiscal  year  1959  and  fiscal 
year  1961  to  $600  million  in  fiscal  year 
1965;  but  commitments  have  increased 
from  approximately  $625  million  a  year 
In  the  fi.scal  year,  1959-61  period  to  over 
$1  billion  in  1965. 

Admittedly,  the  Bank  Is  going  to  need 
money  to  meet  these  commitments;  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  what 
will  happen  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments as  these  disbursements  are  made. 
The  record  shows  tliat  identifiable  pro- 
curement in  the  United  States  under 
World  Bank  loans  In  recent  years  Is  be- 
tween 20  and  30  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar disbursed.  The  rest  adds  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  Imbalance  by  going  to 
other  countries. 

It  is  clear  that  the  World  Bank  is 
laying  the  groundwork  now,  for  contin- 
ual dollar  outflow  in  the  future,  and 
unless  this  program  Is  at  least  cut  down 
to  size,  we  will  have  that  much  more 
difficulty  In  finding  our  way  out  of  the 
quagmire  of  international  deficits. 

Last  year  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  mmority  leader,  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act  which  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurj'.  or  his  designated  representa- 
tive, "to  refuse  to  permit  the  flotation  in 
the  United  States  of  new  security  issues 
of  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  and  to  refuse 
to  permit  the  proceeds  of  dollar  borrow- 
ing of  either  of  these  two  Institutions 
from  US.  financial  institutions  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  currency  of  any  other 
country  until  the  United  States  had  ex- 
perienced a  surplus  in  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments for  four  consecutive  quarters." 
'  After  assurance  was  given  the  Senate 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
the  balance-of-payments  effects  of  these 
security  issues  would  be  considered  in 
any  new  proposals,  the  minority  leader 
did  not  press  his  amendment. 

I  hope  he  will  offer  it  again  this  year. 
He  should  have  our  full  support,  because 
it  would  .seem  more  necessary  than  ever 
to  have  congressional  expression  on  this 
question. 

What  are  the  Influences  in  the  United 
States  that  are  so  strong  as  to  sushleve 
this  continuance  of  a  policy  of  "business 
as  usual,"  a  policy  which  In  turn  con- 
tinues to  erode  the  stability  of  the  dollar 
and  Its  purchasing  power? 

And  there  is  more  to  all  this  than  the 
above.  As  of  March  31  of  this  year,  the 
World  Bank  had  $2,158  million  as  an 
undisbursed  balance  of  effective  loajis. 
At  the  same  time  the  Bank  held  loans 
in  the  total  amount  of  $6,272  million. 


Most  of  these  loans — and  one  would 
presume  commitments — are  to  a  number 
of  countries. 

Outstandlnj?  loans  to  India  for  example 
total  $707  million,  to  Japan  $656  million, 
to  Mexico  $507  million,  to  the  Philippines 
$100  million,  to  Brazil  $223  million,  to 
Colombia  $331  million. 

Now  one  of  the  principal  arguments 
being  made  for  the  currently  reque.sted 
foreign  aid  program,  and  for  such  soft 
loan  windows  as  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association — soft  loan  window  of 
the  World  Bank — is  the  debt  burden  of 
aid-receiving  countries. 

In  the  Foreipu  Affairs  magazine — Jan- 
uaiy  1966,  volume  44.  No.  2— the  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank  summed  it  all  up 
when  he  said : 

The  solution  of  the  debt  problem  Is  within 
the  power  and  the  means  of  the  developed 
countJles.  They  can  ease  their  own  t«rms. 
and  they  can  dl.spense  finance  through  other 
channels  One  of  the  latter  is  the  Bank's 
affiliate.  IDA.  the  major  International  Insti- 
tution for  transferring  capital  to  tiie  low- 
income  countries  on  concesshinaJ  term.s. 
IDA'S  clients  so  far  comprise  29  of  the  poorest 
nations;  its  credits  are  extended  free  of  in- 
terest (although  there  is  a  small  service 
charge)    and  for  a  term  of  50   years. 

There  has  been  little  delay  in  imple- 
menting these  plans,  as  evidenced  by  an 
article  of  June  22  In  the  New  York  Times 
which  starts  off ; 

George  D.  Woods,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment (World  Bank),  said  today  he 
would  begin  a  campaign  early  next  month 
to  win  Increased  funds  for  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  soft-loan  arm 
of  tile  World  Bank. 

Mr.  Woods  predicted  dlfflcuity  in  winning 
Senate  approval  for  the  appropriation,  but 
said  it  was  essential  If  the  I.D  A.  was  to  con- 
tinue operations  beyond  the  end  of  this 
year.  » 

"We  have  about  run  out  of  funds,'  he  said. 

It  is  all  getting  to  be  quite  Interesting. 
The  World  Bank  continues  to  make  hard 
loans  from  borrowings  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket, which  borrowings  add  to  the  dollar 
drain.  Then  later  the  World  Bank  comes 
out  for  soft  loans  from  their  soft  loan 
window  In  order  to  help  many  of  these 
borrowers  repay  their  World  Bank  obli- 
gations on  what  we  the  people  had  pre- 
simied  was  a  sound  hard  loan.  This  fur- 
ther adds  to  the  dollar  drain. 

Let  us  note  the  interesting  comment: 

We  have  about  run  out  of  funds. 

As  the  fiscal  and  monetary  problems 
of  the  United  States  continue  to  Increase, 
are  we  in  turn  to  continue,  forever,  at 
the  American  taxpayers'  expense,  heavy 
50-year,  no-interest  rate  loans  to  other 
countries,  at  the  same  time  domestic 
credit  is  steadily  tightening  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Where  Is  all  this  going  to  end  imless  -we 
take  a  stand  against  these  continuing 
policies  and  programs  which  can  only 
fiirther  imdermine  the  dollar — that  basic 
pillar  of  all  free  world  monetary  respon- 
sibility and  physical  defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle from  the  June  22  New  York  Times  t»e 
Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Tlme.s,  June  22.  1986] 
Aid    Rise    Sought    fob    Poor    Lanus^Woeui 
Banks    Chief    Warns    Funds    Are    Dt.fi.CTa 
(By  Albert  L.  Kraus) 

Washington,  June  21. — George  D  Woods, 
president  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  i  World 
Bunk),  said  tiKlay  he  would  begin  a  cam- 
p.ilgn  early  next  month  to  win  increased 
funds  for  the  Interniitlonal  Development  As- 
sociation, the  soft-loan  arm  ol  the  World 
Bank. 

Mr.  Woods  predicted  difficulty  In  winning 
Senate  approval  for  the  appropriation,  but 
.said  It  was  essential  If  the  IDA.  was  to  con- 
tinue operations  beyond  the  end  uf  this  year 

"We  have  about  run  out  of  funds, "  he 
said. 

The  ID. A.  makes  Interest-free  development 
loans  on  50-year  terms  to  countries  that  do 
not   qualify   for   regular   World   Bank  credit 

Mr.  Woods  said  there  was  no  qupsilon  that 
the  United  States  and  the  sU  other  coun- 
tries that  provided  the  bvUls^  of  support  for 
IDA. — Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Ja- 
pan and  Canad.T — would  continue  their  sup- 
port. "The  only  question  Is  how  much,"  he 
declared. 

Mr.  Woods  made  his  remarks  in  a  review  of 
the  bank's  activities  to  a  group  of  newsmen 
at  an  annual  briefing  session  at  the  bank's 
headquarters  here. 

Earlier,  Irving  S.  Friedman,  his  economic 
advl.ser.  estimated  that  the  less-developed 
nations  could  use  $,3-bllllon  to  $4-billion 
more  In  development  aid.  largely  on  ID.A- 
type  terms.  He  said  this  ;issessnient  resulted 
from  a  country-by-country  review  made  a 
year  ago  and  that  the  need  was  even  greater 
no'*'. 

Mr.  Woods  said  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  was  developing  In  h.indling 
the  problems  of  countries  than  rnn  into  debt- 
rescheduling  difficulties.  He  suggested  that 
the  problems  were  likely  to  Increase. 

The  World  Bank  president  said  he  wai 
hopeful  that  he  would  be  able  to  announce 
the  final  signature  and  ratlflc.itlon  of  the  In- 
ternational agreement  creating  a  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  Service  under  World 
Bank  auspices  by  the  end  of  September,  the 
date  of  the  Institution's   annual  meeting 

He  said  that  20  nations  had  to  approve  the 
.'igreement,  which  for  the  first  tune  provides 
machinery  for  settling  disputes  between  gov- 
ernments and  private  concerns  So  far,  he 
said,  37  nations  have  signed  the  agreement 
and  six  have  ratified  It.  He  added  that  U 
ratification  was  not  accomplished  by  thU 
year's  annual  meeting,  "it  certainly  would  be 
by  next  year." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield,  if  I  have  time  remaining. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Massacliu- 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  to  continue  the 
colloquy. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  rule  of 
germaneness  Is  technically  In  effect. 
Many  Senators  are  most  anxious  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  pending  bill.  They 
have  Important  engagements.  While  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  discourteous  to  any 
Senator,  I  must  hold  down  the  amount 
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of  time  taken  for  ordinary  morning  hour 
business. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sal- 
tonst.all)  for  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  M!.s.sourl  [Mr.  Symington] 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
soun  [Mr.  Symington]  is  making  is  that 
where  these  other  nations  today  have 
capital,  the  sale  of  the  World  Bank 
bonds,  and  so  on.  should  be  made  and 
bought  in  those  countries  rather  than 
sold  in  the  United  States.  Tliat  is  fun- 
damental. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  Senator 
is  correct.  That  Is  one  of  the  points 
made 

Why  eo  to  the  New  York  market  for 
money  when  money  Ls  already  so  tight 
here  in  the  United  States,  and  when 
bonds  could  be  sold  abi-oad  if  a  real  effort 
was  made?  This  money  is  ultimately 
for  loan.-;  abroad 

Secondly,  it  is  unfortunate  that  now 
when  some  hard  loans,  of  the  World 
Bank,  come  due,  apparently  the  only 
way  they  can  be  paid  out  is  by  tapping 
the  soft  loan  window  of  that  Bank.  This 
shows  u  actually  was  not  a  hard  loan 
at  all. 

The  plan  now  being  developed  can  only 
work  further  against  our  very  serious 
ba!ancp-of-payments  problem;  and  of 
course  agaln.st  the  best  interest  of  the 
.toerican  taxpayer. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  was  most  Impressed  by  the  percep- 
tive observation  which  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
makes. 

I  recall  with  him  the  eloquence  with 
which  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  offered  his  proposal  a  year  ago. 
That  propo.sal  will  be  before  us  again, 
together  with  the  entire  problem,  in  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr  Symington]  for  the  perceptive 
comments  he  has  made. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Salton- 
ST.U.L1  and  the  distinguished  a.ssistant 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Kuchel],  and  I 
am  gratified  to  note  their  interest  in  this 
important  matter. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINE.SS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr  Kuchel]. 
as  managfr  of  the  minority,  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ma.s.sachu,setts  IMr.  Sal- 
TONST.-kLLl  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  dlstingui.shcd  Senator 
irom  Ma.s,sachu.setts  IMr    Salton.stall]. 

Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  Senator  from  Ma.s,sa- 
chusetts  IMr,  Saltonstall!  has  con- 
cluded, that  the  absence  of  a  quorum  be 
suggested  without  impinging  on  the  time 
under  the  control  of  either  side. 
,y^\  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
we  absence  of  a  quorum. 


Mr.  JA\TTS.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold  his  request  for  a  moment,  let 
me  ask  whether  this  is  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  time  will 
not  be  charged  to  the  bill? 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  fo%^e 
quorima  call  be  rescinded.  ^' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
EKsre.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  me  2 
minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
my  rights  under  the  rule  of  germaneness, 
which  I  may  have  to  invoke,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  to  interrupt  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  the  pending  legislation,  but 
after  all.  I  think  a  brief  discussion  of 
our  war  policy  should  come  first. 


THE  BOMBING  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  We  have 
all  received  the  tragic  news  over  the 
wire  services  of  the  bombing  by  American 
planes  within  3  miles  of  the  heart  of 
Hanoi,  as  well  as  the  news  of  the  bomb- 
ing by  American  planes  of  docks  in  Hai- 
phong Harbor 

Those  of  us  who,  from  the  beginrilng, 
have  opposed  the  inunorality  and  illegal- 
ity of  the  U.S  war  in  southeast  Asia  are 
shocked  and  saddened  by  this  inexcus- 
able escalating  of  the  war  by  the  John- 
son administration.  In  the  very  brief 
period  I  shall  take,  I  wish  to  say  that  In 
my  judgment  this  shocking  international 
outlawr>-  on  the  part  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration in  southeast  Asia  should, 
at  least  symbolically,  lower  to  half  mast 
ever>'  American  flag  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

This  course  of  warmaking  by  our 
cotuitry  In  an  undeclared  war  has  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  is  now 
the  United  States.  We  can  no  longer, 
out  of  nationalistic  smugiiess,  take  the 
position  that  our  luideclared  war  does 
not  endanger  tlie  lives  of  thousands  of 
innocent  civilians — men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  population  center  of 
Hanoi. 

This  is  the  course  of  action  that  a 
General  Ridgway.  a  General  Gavin,  and 
a  George  Kennan  warned  the  American 
people  months  ago  would  be  our  coun- 
try's course  of  action  if  we  did  not  stop 
escalating  the  war. 

As  one  opposed  to  this  war  from  the 
beginning,  let  me  say  to  the  American 
people,  "Your  Government  is  conducting 
a  shocking  act  of  outlawr>'  which  will 
redound  to  the  historic  discredit  of  our 
country  for  generations  to  come." 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  plead  that 
we  return  to  the  framework  of  our  ideal- 
ism and  our  Constitution.    The  American 


people  should  demand  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  stop  this  shocking 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  bj-  announc- 
ing to  the  world  that  we  will  dispense 
with  further  bombing  in  North  Vietnam 
and  call  upon  the  other  nations  who  are 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  join 
us  in  enforcing  a  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  United  Nations  cannot  justify  its 
failure  to  order  a  cease-fire  in  southeast 
Asia  and  proceed  to  enforce  it.  The 
United  States  has  a  solemn  obligation  to 
history  to  support  a  cease-fire  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Capital  Times  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  dated  June  27,  1966.  be  printed  at 
this  place  in  the  Record,  and  that  It  be 
followed  by  an  article  'The  Crime  of 
Silence"  from  the  June  17.  1966,  issue  of 
the  Commonweal.  The  author,  Gordon 
Zahn,  is  professor  of  sociology  at  Loyola 
University  iti  Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(FYom   the   Capital   Times    (Madison,   'Wis.) 
June  27,  19661  / 

LAiRn  Sheds  'Hawk'  Feathers 

Representative  Melvin  La^d,  Republican 
of  Marshfleld.  emphatically  disputes  those 
Wisconsin  Democrats  who  paint  him  as  an 
arch-warhawk  uging  expansion  of  the  Viet 
N.im  war. 

"I  am  keeping  the  Republicans  quiet  en 
the  Is.^ue.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  mili- 
tary victorj'  In  Southeast  Asia  I  favor  peace 
by  negotiations." 

Laird  says  President  Johnson  Is  the  "hard- 
est of  the  hard  liners"  and  Is  determined  to 
spare  no  resources  in  an  effort  to  win  the 
war. 

At  the  same  time,  according  to  Laird, 
Johnson  seeks  to  pose  as  a  moderate,  "by 
pointing  to  Morse  and  FVlbricht  on  one 
hand  and  by  trying  to  find  some  Republleana 
he  can  point  to  on  the  other." 

"But  as  long  as  I  am  chairman  of  the 
House  minority  conference  he's  not  going  to 
be  able  to  drive  down  tliat  middle  course." 

"I  have  cavnioned  my  people  not  to  attack 
FVi-BRiGHT  and  Ptlbricht  has  t«id  me  he  ap- 
preciated what  I  was  doing." 

Laird  feeLs  5  he  administration  made  a 
grave  blunder  In  Viet  Nam  by  sending  In 
ground  troops  rrither  than  "using  the  power 
we  had  In  areas  where  we  are  supreme" — 
namely  air  power  and  a  "Kennedy-type" 
blockade  of  Haiphong. 

Before  the  niftssi-.e  Increase  of  U.S.  In- 
fantry forces,  Laird  says  he  told  President 
Johnson  "person  to  person,"  that  LBJ  would 
never  succeed  In  pressuring  the  Reds  to  the 
bargaining  table  through   land  warfare. 

"But  that  advice  was  rejected,  bec8u«e 
John.son — no  matter  what  he  told  \iie  pub- 
He- — decided  to  go  for  victory  and  not  for 
negotiations  " 

Now  Laird  feels  It  Is  too  late  to  reverse  the 
strategy  because  the  troop  outflow  Is  "pro- 
grammed for  the  next  seven  months." 

Laird  predicts  there  will  be  more  than 
400.000  American  servicemen  In  Viet  Nam 
shortly,  with  no  end  in  sight — either  to  the 
demands  on  manpower  or  to  the  flghtlng. 


(Prom  the  Commonweal,  June  17.  1968] 

The  Crimt  or  Silknoe — Are  'We  Accomplices 

IN   Mass  MmDER  in   VittnaM? 

■By    Gorden    C.    Zalm,    author   of   "German 
.     Catholics  and  Hitler's  Wars") 

My  thesis  simply  stated  is  this  our  gov- 
ernment is  malclng  murderers  of  us  all. 
This  Is  not  to  be  passed  off  as  a  "shock  open- 
ing," a  rhetorical  device  to  win  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader      On  the  contrary,  It  Is 
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a  deliberate  and  saddening  conclusion  to 
which  I  have  been  forced  by  my  personal 
Interpretation  of  current  events.  As  each 
day  passes  with  Its  new  quota  of  injustice 
and  atrocity,  one  thing  becomes  ever  clearer. 
We  are  accompUces,  before  and  after  the 
fact,  some  of  vis  by  direct  participation,  the 
rest  of  us  by  our  silent  acquiescence. 

This  Is  not  Just  a  personal  Judgment 
reached  by  me  and  the  rest  of  the  dissident 
few  In  our  mld.st  who  are  trying  to  register 
some  effective  protest  My  observation  and 
discussions  In  England  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe  have  revealed  It  as  a  widespread 
opinion  and  one  that  Is  gaining  In  Intensity 
with  each  new  escalation  of  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam.  We  cannot  Ignore  it  when  a  prom- 
inent German  liberal  writer  demands  pub- 
licly that  American  politicians  and  gener- 
als be  brought  before  a  new  International 
tribunal  to  face  charges  of  violating  the 
standards  we  ourselves  proclaimed  at  Nur- 
emberg. Nor  should  we  be  toolc  quick  to 
pass  this  ott  as  some  ftuiatlcally  extreme  (or 
even  "Communist-Inspired")  opinion. 
There  arp  war  criminals  In  our  midst,  and 
what  Is  far  worse,  we  know  of  them  and 
their  deeds — and  close  our  eyes  to  them. 

For  example,  some  of  these  criminals  were 
shown  on  Chicago  television  not  too  long 
ago  in  a  f^Im  documentary  prepared  by  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  System.  One  mem- 
orable sequence  concerned  an  act  that,  to  say 
the  least,  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  Geneva 
conventions.  A  Vletcong  captive  waa 
stretched  out  on  the  ground  with  one  of  his 
captors  kneeling  on  his  groin  while  another 
poured  hatfuls  of  water  down  the  victim's 
nostrils.  When  the  unfortunate  captive 
finally  died — still  on  camera."  mind  you — 
his  body  was  unceremoniously  kicked  aside 
Into  a  ditch.  It  is  hard  to  decide  which  was 
wirse:  the  disgusting  deed  Itself  or  the  pic- 
ture of  the  others  who  stood  around  (Ameri- 
cans Included,  needless  to  say)  looking  quite 
pleased,  even  entertained,  by  the  gruesome 
pj-oceedlngs. 

The  Siime  program  went  on  to  feature  an 
American  pilot  filmed  In  the  process  of  com- 
pleting a  'sucjiessfur'  bombing  mission. 
One  had  to  see  and  hear  this  to  catch  the 
excitement  and  Jubilation  In  the  pilot  s  voice 
as  he  described  the  splendor  of  the  hit«  and 
the  panic  of  the  villagers  .scurrying  for  their 
lives  while  he  looked  down  on  them  from 
above  It  took  me  back  to  the  Thirties  for 
a  moment,  recollecting  the  horrified  gasp 
with  which  mo6t  Americ.ins  greeted  that 
Italian  pilot  who  spoke  of  the  "beauty"  he 
found  in  the  mixture  of  bombs,  blood  and 
fliune  that  reminded  him  of  •flowers"  burst- 
ing; into  bloom  as  he  ran  his  missions  against 
the  helpless  Ethiopians  (One  might  even 
say  the  Italian  must  be  given  the  better  of 
the  comparison:  his  was  an  ecstasy  born  of 
aesthetic  appreciation;  our  countryman's  de- 
!:i?:Tt  stre«;.se<l  the  technical  perfection  and 
sheer  efficencv  of  his  operation.) 

The  caae  doe-i  not  rest  on  a  single  television 
documentary,  however  Our  national  press 
h.us  pro-,  Kled  dc»talled  descriptions  of  in- 
numerable other  Instances  of  similar  be- 
havior—.served  t.T  us.  replete  with  photo- 
graphs m  many  cases — with  our  breakfast 
cofTee  Sometimes  the  atrocities  are  com- 
mitted by  our  own  men;  more  often  by  the 
allies  for  whose  actions  we  must  take  full 
re.spon.slblllty,  .since  it  Is  our  support  and 
encouragement  that  makes  thuee  actions  pos- 
sible. If.  as  It  has  been  charged,  Oradour 
and  Lidice  are  today  villages  In  Vietnam, 
these  crimes  against  humanity  must  be  on 
our  con.sclences;  and  we  should  Insist  that 
rhtjse  immediately  responsible  for  them  mu.'?t 
.someday  be  brought  to  Judgment. 

In  a  special  sense,  all  of  this  Involves  us 
not  only  hs  .Amerlcwna  but  fia  Christians  and 
Cftthollcji  In  view  of  all  the  writing  I  have 
done  about  the  'Allare  of  German  Catholics 
to    effecUvely  •    the    Intrinsically   evil 


policies  and  programfi  of  the  Nazi  regime.  It 
would  be  neither  possible  nor  permissible 
for  me  to  ignore  the  inescapable  parallels 
which  find  American  Catholics  and  their 
spiritual  'eaders  remaining  silent  before  the 
fact  of  the  misdeeds  being  committed  today 
by  our  nation  and  Its  allies.  Indeed,  not 
only  is  It  a  matter  of  failure  to  speak  the 
word  of  protest  that  Is  so  desperately  needed; 
Catholic  opinion,  where  it  Is  registered,  seems 
to  favor  an  extension  of  those  same  policies 
which    have    led    to    the    crimes   de.scrlbed 

We  have,  for  Instance,  the  recent  repi>rt  of 
the  shocking  (but  not  at  all  surprising!!  re- 
sults of  a  national  poll  In  which  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  Catholic  resfxindents 
favored  the  use  of  "whatever  added  force  is 
necessary  to  win."  Read  that  carefully 
whatever  added  force  is  necessary!  I  would 
like  tc^hlnk  that  these  Catholics  really  did 
not  mean  what  they  sjild  (nuclear  bombing, 
perhaps?  a  "Pinal  Solution"  exterminating 
ail  suspected  of  Vletcong  sympathies?) .  Un- 
fortunately. I  am  pessimistic  enough  to  be- 
lieve they  did.  ,^nd  my  pessimism  is  not  at 
all  le.ssensed  by  the  appeal  by  one  of  our 
leading  Catholic  "experts"  In  International 
affairs  that  we  revise  our  traditional  moral 
teaching  on  war  to  permit  the  Intentional 
killing  of  innocents! 

Catholics  tf3day  are  appalled  by  the  flag- 
rant nationalism  in  the  statements  of  Mili- 
tary Bishop  RarkowskI  during  the  N;izl 
period  But  what  are  we  to  make  of  the 
statements  of  our  own  military  bishop  who 
.seems  to  have  gone  beyond  even  those  ex- 
tremes? At  least  Bishop  Rarkowskl  couched 
his  enthusiasm  for  Nazi  Germany's  war  effort 
in  his  apparently  sincere,  however  deluded 
we  ml;jht  think  it  to  be,  conviction  that 
Hitler's  wars  were  Just  wars.  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  however,  has  reportedly  embraced 
Decatur's  dictum  that,  right  or  wrong,  the 
nation  s  cause  Is  to  be  supported  i  And  what 
i.s  perhaps  more  scandalous  than  the  Cardl- 
nals  statement  Is  the  fact  that  our  more  dis- 
tinguished Journals  of  Catholic  opinion  have 
let  It  pa.ss  without  comment.) 

THE  WAV  THE  WAR  IS  FOUGHT 

The  Justice  or  injustice  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  not  the  central  Issue  In  this  article, 
however  I  have  made  it  sufUclently  clear 
elsewhere — and  will  undoubtedly  find  other 
occasions  for  doing  so — that  I  do  consider 
this  a  patently  unjust  war.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned here  with  .something  quite  different: 
the  acts  and  p<ilicles  associated  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  which  ought  to  be 
condemned  by  every  Chrt.stlan,  even  those — 
especially  those-  who  do  not  share  my  over- 
all rejection  of  the  war  Itself, 

Nor  can  this  be  read  as  Justifying  or  "for- 
giving" the  crimes  committed  by  those  on 
the  tther  side.  Murder  and  terrorism  are  to 
be  condemned  outright  and  unequivocally. 
Irrespective  of  who  may  be  employing  them 
or  for  what  purpo-se.  It  Is  quite  Irrelevant, 
too  whether  the  National  Liberation  Front 
.iss.isslnatlons  of  village  officials  be  numbered 
In  the  tens,  the  hundreds,  or  the  thousands — 
Just  as  Irrelevant  as  that  senseless  debate  as 
to  whether  the  Nazis  exterminated  six  million 
Jews  or  "only  "  one  million  The  willful  mur- 
der of  even  one  man  (whether  by  Nazi.  Vlet- 
cong. South  Vietnamese,  or  American  "ad- 
visor") Is  a  crime  and  deserves  unhesitating 
condemnnf Ion  a.s  such.  But  of  course,  our 
primary  responsibility  is  still  the  crimes 
committed  by  our  men  and  our  allies,  and  It 
is  with  these  that  this  article  Is  concerned. 

Unless  and  until  a  massive  Christian  pro- 
test Is  voiced,  that  responsibility  will  not  be 
met.  TTiere  Is  little  hope  that  Improvement 
will  original*  with  the  national  Administra- 
tion. President  Johnson  shows  little  or  no 
concern  that  his  most  consistent  and  enthu- 
siastic support  Is  coming  from  those  very 
persons  and  groups  who  opposed  him  at  the 
last  election     In  fact,  he  seems  to  .■ejolce  in 


this  us  a  manlfeEtatton  of  some  kind  of 
national  "consensus."  conveniently  over- 
looking the  fact  that  he  has  lost  the  .>upr>ort 
of  many  who  helped  elect  him.  There  is 
much  Justice  to  the  cynical  observation  that, 
as  long  as  we  have  the  Goldwater  jxilicy.  we 
might  Just  as  well  have  taken  the  man  If 
nothing  else,  that  policy  would  havp  been 
presented  In  the  blunt  candor  that  distin- 
guishes Its  author's  public  posture  and  not 
smothered,  as  each  new  escalation  ha.s  been. 
In  the  sickening  syrup  of  pietlstic  self- 
righteousness. 

One  might  hope  that  more  of  our  Cath- 
olics in  the  national  legislature  would  be 
exerting  their  influence  to  assure  a  fuller 
recognition  of.  and  respect  for,  the  e.ssentlal 
demands  of  morality;  but.  here  again,  the 
pattern  seems  to  be  that  of  an  unrrltlcal 
acceptance  of  whatever  policy  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  generals  present  its  "neces- 
sary "  We  can  take  great  pride  In  the  out- 
standing exceptions  to  this,  men  like  Sena- 
tors Kennedy  and  McCarthy  to  nienilon 
only  two,  but  the  sad  fact  remains  that  the 
more  consistent  and  certainly  the  most  out- 
spoken opposition  to  the  Nation's  Involve- 
ment In  'Vietnam  have  come  from  men  who 
are  not  of  our  faith. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  be  too  critical  of  our 
Catholic  politicians  on  this  score.  The  same 
pattern  of  unconcern  and  disregard  has 
marked  the  actions  (or,  to  be  more  accurate. 
the  absence  of  any  action)  on  the  p;u-t  ni  the 
hierarchy  Itself.  Pope  Paul  land  John  XXIII 
before  him)  might  as  well  have  been  speak- 
ing as  a  Modern  leader  If  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  echo  his  consistent  appeals  of  peace 
and  peace  action  have  received  from  the  spir- 
itual spokesmen  for  the  American  Catholic 
flock.  That  scandalous  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  tho.se  Register  Catholics  to  embrace 
"whatever  added  force  Is  needed  to  win  "  can 
be  traced  In  large  part  to  the  failure  of  our 
bishops  to  provide  any  moral  guidance  err  di- 
rection on  this  crucial  moral  issue.  Relusal 
Is  probably  a  more  accurate  word  than  "fail- 
ure" in  this  context,  as  the  editors  of  Con- 
tinuum  and  t>ie  Natiorial  Catholic  Reporter 
discovered  In  their  futile  effort  to  get  the 
bishops  to  take  a  stand,  or  even  to  express  an 
opinion,  on  8ome  of  the  more  pressing  moral 
aspects  of  the  war.  One  watches  with  ereat 
Interest  to  see  how  Dr.  O'Brien's  comments 
on  the  question  of  intentional  killing  ot  in- 
nocents win  be  pfheeted  by  bishops  who  so 
recently  participated  In  the  quite  contrary 
decision  reached  by  the  Fathers  of  Vatican 
II. 

No  one  Is  Insisting  upon  an  ofBclal  con- 
demnation of  the  war  or  formal  anathemas 
directed  against  those  who  take  part  In  It. 
This  would  not.  and  should  not,  be  the  role 
of  the  bishop  In  this  era  of  the  emergent  lay- 
man Protest  In  the  bishop's  own  name 
would  be  enough;  le.ss  than  that,  however  l« 
a  scandal.  When  murder  .ind  tnrtiirp  be- 
come an  everyday  item  in  the  newspapers 
and  when  they  are  done  In  fulfillment  of  a 
national  policy  or  even  only  "excused"  In  the 
light  of  that  policy,  silence  Is  worse  than  a 
-scandal      It  becomes  a  crime 

One  can  understand  the  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  a  bishop  who  finds  it  difficult  to  sug- 
gest tJ)  the  men  of  his  flock  who  have  been 
called  into  service  (and  to  the  families  they 
left  behind!)  that  perhaps  they  should  not 
be  there,  that  they  should  certainly  not  be 
doing  what  they  are  doing  there  We  cnn 
also  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  our 
bishops,  like  the  rest  of  us.  are  susi^eptlble 
to  considerations  of  national  pride  and  pa- 
triotic attachment  that  make  It  difficult  to 
take  the  true  measure  of  our  Nation's  acta. 

But  to  recognli-e  these  factors  Is  i.ot  to  Jus- 
tify the  silence,  any  more  than  these  .same 
factors  can  be  used  to  Justify  the  support 
given  by  German  bishops  to  Hitler's  war  ef- 
fort When  whole  villages,  mhablt.'ints  and 
all.  are  covered  with  a  blanket  of  napaliri 
merely  because  there  Is  a  suspicion  that  th'7 
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niay  harbor  the  Vletcong,  there  can  no  longer 
t)e  any  comfortable  shelter  for  the  Christian 
under  the  principle  of  the  double  effect  or 
gay  of  the  other  loopholes  we  so  conveniently 
^ffld  into  the  traditional  "Just  war"  morality. 
The  weapons  we  are  using  In  Vietnam  and 
the  targets  we  have  chosen  (not  to  mention 
those  additional  targets  already  being  dis- 
cu&.sed  as  the  next  stage  of  escalation!),  and 
all  the  other  "Irregularities  "  that  occur  with 
Qiabollcal  regularity — these  have  stripped 
05  the  disguises  and  nullified  the  qualifica- 
tions £0  that  murder  stands  revealed  as  mur- 
der. 

It  should  not  be  left  to  a  small,  but  hap- 
pily growing,  minority  of  Catholic  priests  and 
Uymeii  to  try  to  redeem  the  day  for  the 
Church  in  America  in  much  the  same  manner 
a*  that  even  smaller  handful  of  German 
Catholics  who  dared  to  resist  the  Nazi  power. 
Our  spiritual  leaders  have  far  less  to  Justify 
their  silence:  no  Gestapo  Is  likely  to  be 
pcundlng  on  their  doors  or  dragging  their 
priests  off  to  concentration  camps  At  least 
nat  yet. 

There  will  be  some  to  say  that  I  have  too 
much  stress  on  the  German  parallels,  and 
perhaps  I  have.  In  quantity  and  essential 
quality,  the  American  atrocities  In  Vietnam 
fall  far  short  of  the  crimes  perpetrated  by 
the  Third  Reich.  But  the  parallels  are  there, 
and  they  are  growing  more  Insistent  Note. 
If  you  will,  the  developing  "cult  of  the  green 
beret"  (with  Its  equivalent  of  the  Horst  Wes- 
sel  song  and  all!).  I  would  suggest  that 
there  are  great  similarities  here  to  the 
adulation  lavished  upon  the  S.S.  and  S.A. 
"elite"  corps  in  their  day.  to  say  nothing  of 
the  similarity  in  the  "special  services"  they 
performed. 

The  parallels  sluiuld  be  recognized  for  what 
they  are,  and  thl.>-  recognition  should  force 
all  of  us  to  re-examine  and  re-evaluate  the 
nation's  policies  and  our  inescapable  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  those  jwlicles  and  their 
consequences.  The  blood  of  innocents  Is 
already  upon  our  hands.  The  longer  we 
tolerate  these  things  in  silence,  the  greater 
»lll  be  the  blot  upon  our  national  honor  and 
the  burden  of  sin  upon  our  individual  souls. 


PROMISE  OF  MEDICARE  TARNISHED 
BY  SEGREGATION  AND  BY  SHORT- 
AGES BORN  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
BUDGET  SYNDROME 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
m.v.self  5  minutes  on  the  bill  and  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
out  of  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I.s  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
marks I  wish  to  make  this  morning  re- 
late to  the  fact  that  the  medicare 
program  for  the  aged  will  take  effect  on 
Friday.  July  1.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
f?ady  for  It.  that  there  is  bound  to  be 
?reat  dlSficuly  because  we  are  not  ready 
'or  it  and  that  the  reason  we  are  not 
ready  for  it  must  be  laid  heavily  at  the 
aoor  of  the  administration. 

Unforfdnately,  however,  the  shining 
Proml.sc  of  this  program  to  provide  med- 
ical care  for  our  older  citizens  is  be- 
clouded On  the  eve  of  beginning  this 
new  propram  we  find  that; 

Pinst.  Two  years  after  title  'Vl  of  the 
Livil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  enacted,  a 
larKe  number  of  hospitaLs  in  some  States 
remain  segregated   meaning   that  they 


will  not  provide  equal  facilities  for  older 
citizens  of  all  races  under  medicare;  and 

Second.  The  administration  has  short- 
sightedly failed  to  request  adequate 
funds  for  ongoing,  and  authorized  hos- 
pital training  and  health  care  programs 
to  meet  the  acknowledged  needs  ..occa- 
sioned by  medicare,  population  "growth 
and  the  advancement  of  medical  science. 
In  addition,  it  has  neglected  to  propose 
new  programs  to  meet  these  easily  antic- 
ipated needs. 

In  enacting  medicare,  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  have,  how- 
ever, assumed  a  considerable  responsi- 
bility. We  have  entered  Into  a  compact 
with  17  million  of  our  citizens  to  pro- 
vide effective  insurance  against  crushing 
health  care  bills  in  their  old  age.  We 
have  exacted  an  Individual  premium  for 
this  protection  and  also  we  have  directly 
taxed  our  working  men  and  women,  aiid 
our  businesses  under  the  social  security 
system  to  pay  for  it.  Beginning  Friday. 
we  must  be  ready  to  deliver. 

In  the  year  since  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  Act  of  1965  became  law.  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  taking  a 
long,  hard  look  at  the  facilities  which  we 
have  available  for  health  care.  The  pic- 
ture has  not  been  reassuring.  We  find 
that  we  have  an  acute  shortage  of  hos- 
pitals, of  nursing  homes  and  of  doctors, 
nurses,  technicians,  and  other  health 
personnel.  We  also  find  that  a  large 
number  of  hospitals  in  some  Stales  re- 
main segi'cgated.  While  I  applaud  the 
efforts  of  many  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  remedy  these  situations,  I  view 
with  alarm  and  a  sense  of  imminent  cri- 
sis the  inauguration  of  the  new  program. 

Only  last  week,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  80  percent  of  all  hospitals 
in  the  country  have  been  accredited  for 
medicare  and  will  be  ready,  at  the  end 
of  the  week  to  offer  benefits  and  services 
to  older  citizens.  This  hopeful  figure, 
however,  is  a  national  one.  and  obscures 
the  core  of  the  problem — the  shocking 
shortage  of  accredited  hospitals  in 
Southern  States.  In  Mississippi,  for  ex- 
ample, only  21.2  percent  of  all  hospitals 
have  complied  with  Federal  regulations 
arid  are  ready  to  serve  all  older  citizens 
with  equality  on  July  1.  In  Alabama  56.2 
percent  of  the  ho.spUals  have  qualified; 
in  Georgia,  49.1  percent:  Louisiana.  45.7 
percent;  and  South  Carolina,  50.5  per- 
cent. The  reason  certification  has  been 
withheld  is  the  persistent,  willful  and 
Illegal  refusal  of  hospitals  in  these  States 
to  admit  and  treat  patients  without  re- 
gard to  race. 

This  is  not  a  new  or  unexpected  de- 
mand by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
is  not  a  roadblock  thrown  up  to  hinder 
the  implemiCntation  of  medicare  or  to 
deny  large  numbers  of  older  citizens  the 
right  to  benefits.  The  impasse  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  violation  of  a  law 
signed  2  years  ago  this  weekend.  For  a 
full  24  months,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  certatfi  hospitals  have  been 
stalling  on  Implementing  desegregation 
plans.  Most  of  them  were  built  with  80 
percent  Federal  funds;  many  perform  re- 
search under  Federal  grants,  provide 
Federal  a.sslstance  to  their  nursing  stu- 
dents and  receive  Federal  pa>-ments  for 


their  welfare  patients.  Yet  they  have  per- 
sistently refused  to  admit  and  treat  Negro 
patients,  equally  with  whites.  Now  they 
expect  continued  and  expanded  Federal 
participation— through  the  medicare 
program — but  refuse  to  conform  to  Fed- 
eral law.  Their  spokesmen  would  con- 
jure up  the  image  of  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment refusing  to  provide  treatment  to 
sick  older  people,  when  they  are  willing 
to  offer  that  treatment^ — on  their  own 
terms.  They  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
plight  of  the  sick  and  old  Negro  patient 
who  is  denied  admission  or  offered  sec- 
ond-class treatment.  It  is  this  picture — 
shamefully  before  our  eyes  for  100 
years — which  we  sought  to  erase  In  1964, 
but  which  persists.  And  It  Is  this  picture 
which  should  be  in  the  minds  of  every 
American  who  seeks  a  just  resolution  of 
the  dilemma.    , 

We  passed  the  medicare  bill  for  all 
Americans— not  just  the  ones  whose  skin 
color  matches  that  of  the  hospital  ad- 
mlnLstrator  We  taxed  all  Americans  for 
this  program  and  we  did  not  pro^'ide 
lower  rates  for  those  forced  to  enter  the 
hospital  by  the  back  door. 

This  is  a  difficult  question,  I  grant  you, 
and  one  which  apparently  presents  a 
choice  between  a  smooth  start  for  medi- 
care and  a  giant  step  toward  equal 
equality.  But  I  believe  we  do  not  have 
to  choose  between  these  two  desirable 
goals.  I  believe  that  a  strong  stand  for 
civil  rights  in  hospital  care  at  this  time 
will  greatly  accelerate  and  make  perma- 
nent the  pro\lsion  of  good  medical  and 
hospital  care  to  all  our  citizens  Con- 
versely, if  we  back  down  now.  if  we  are 
blackmailed  Into  accepting  vairue  prom- 
ises of  compliance  with  the  law  at 
some  dLstant  date,  we  will  have  retreated 
to  a  position  far  worse  than  that  before 
1964.  for  we  will  have  conceded  to  the 
hard-core  segregationists  that  even  with 
a  strong  civil  rights  law  on  the  books, 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  keep 
its  word, 

•  On  June  15  the  President  made  a 
strong  statement  to  250  health  leaders, 
expressing  his  determination  to  enforce 
title  VL  and  to  withhold  certification 
from  sepi-egated  hospitals.  I  commend 
that  statement,  and  urge  him  to  keep 
that  pledge  on  Friday.  This  is  an  eye- 
ball-to-eyeball situation  with  each  side 
holding  out  until  the  last  ix)ssible  mo- 
ment. Just  as  the  hospitals  are  certain 
that  the  Federal  repulations  will  be  re- 
laxed In  the  nick  of  time,  the  Federal 
Government  is  determined  to  obtain 
compliance.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
Washington  to  blink. 

The  statistics  on  the  shortages  of  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  other  health  personnel, 
both  professional  and  nonprofessional. 
as  well  as  the  dearth  of  adequate  mod- 
ern hospital  and  nursing  home  facilities 
are  well  known  and  have  been  highly 
advertised  over  the  years.  It  Ls  perhaps 
the  one  subject  that  has  been  studied 
and  restudied  more  than  home  rule  for 
the  EHstrict  of  Columbia.  President  Tru- 
man's Commission  on  the  Health  Needs 
of  the  Nation  reported  in  1952.  In  1959. 
under  President  Eisenhower,  the  Surgeoii 
General's  consultant  group  on  medical 
education  Lssued  Its  report  on  "Phy.slclans 
for  a  Growing  America"  and  President 
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Johnson  has  appointed  a  National  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Health  Manpower. 

DERELICTION    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

But  what  has  not  been  aired  has  been 
the  dereliction  of  the  administration  In 
utilizing  the  tools  It  has  to  meet  the  med- 
icare crisis  and  its  disinclination  to  push 
for  new.  needed  measures.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  dearth  of  hospital  fticil- 
ities  but  also  to  the  continued  shortages 
of  medical  personnel  and  the  necessity 
for  continued  research  to  make  possible 
the  conquest  of  disease  and  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  techniques  so  that  the 
health  profession  may  serve  more  people 
more  effectively. 

Where  the  administration  has  failed  to 
act.  the  Congress  must  now  fulfill  its 
responsibility.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  see  that  adequate  funds 
are  provided  for  programs  already  au- 
thorized and  to  enact  new  programs 
where  they  are  needed. 

What  are  some  of  the  facts  on  what 
can  be  done  under  present  programs? 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL    CONSTRUCTION   FUNDS 

First,  let  us  consider  the  amendments 
to  the  Health  Professions  Education  As- 
sistance Act  wntten  into  law  last  year. 
Indicative  of  the  support  for  this  pro- 
gram is  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  last 
September.  This  new  law  authorizes 
$480  million  for  fiscal  year  1967  through 
fiscal  year  1969,  Inclusive,  for  the  con- 
struction of  medical,  dental,  and  other 
health  professions  schools.  This  author- 
ization averages  out  to  $160  million  an- 
nually. Such  an  amount  was  actually 
requested  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  the  White  Hou.st-,  but  the  admini.stra- 
tion.  In  submitting  its  budget  to  the 
Congress,  cut  this  down  to  $135  million. 

There  are  at  present  some  $170  million 
in  Federal  health  professions  school  con- 
struction fund  requests  now  pending. 
This  would  result  in  between  S600 
to  $700  million  in  total  construction.  In 
addition  another  S612  million  in  health 
professions  school  construction  fund  re- 
quests has  been  indicated  to  be  forth- 
coming. 

Obviously  the  appropriation  request  is 
insufficient.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  fully  fund  this  program. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOLS 

Let  US  now  look  at  another  phase  of 
the  Federal  program  to  upgrade  and  en- 
large the  Nation's  medical  schooling  to 
meet  well-advertised  professional  short- 
ages. The  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  authorized  $40  mil- 
lion for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  educa- 
tion improvement  grants.  A  system  of 
basic  and  special  improvement  grants  Is 
provided  for  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  and  optometry.  The 
Public  Health  Service  requested  of  the 
White  House  the  full  $40  million  author- 
ized. But  the  administration  asked  for 
oixly  $30  million.  75  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization. This  cut  means  that  while 
the  basic  grants  for  all  health  profes- 
sions schools  eligible  under  the  law  will 
be  fulfilled  completely,  no  funding  is 
available  for  the  sjjecial  improvement 
grants  going  to  the  schools  with  the 
greatest  needs     The  purpose  of  these 


special  Improvement  grants  is  to  "help 
to  insure  adequate  preparation  of  all  fu- 
ture physicians  and  dentists,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  quality  of  medical  care 
available  to  the  people."  Clearly  the 
appropriation  request  is  insufficient.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  fully 
fund  this  program. 

MEDICAL    PERSONNEL 

Not  only  has  the  administration  re- 
frained from  requesting  adequate  fund- 
ing for  ongoing  programs  to  meet  the 
shortage  of  doctors,  but  it  has  neglected 
to  ask  the  Congress  to  expand  these  pro- 
grams to  meet  needs  It  knows  full  well 
e.xist . 

We  are  currently  short  some  50.000 
physicians.  By  1970,  we  will  have  in- 
creased our  output  of  medical  school 
graduates  by  about  1,200  per  year  from 
8.000  to  9.200.  In  addition,  we  are  "im- 
porting" some  1,600  foreign  medical 
school  graduates  each  year,  contributing 
to  the  medical  talent  drain  abroad,  e.spe- 
clally  in  underdeveloped  nations.  This  Is 
somewhat  ironic  in  the  light  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  an  interna- 
tional health  program  through  which 
American  medical  talent  would  be  used 
to  help  health  manpower  needs  in  de- 
veloping nations. 

However,  even  with  this  small  Increase 
in  the  number  of  medical  graduates  and 
our  imports  of  doctors,  the  physician 
shortage  in  1970  is  estimated  to  be  about 
50.000.  the  same  as  it  is  today.  In  the 
face  of  this  how  can  the  administration 
in  good  conscience  ask  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  less  money  than  is  author- 
ized for  medical  education  programs'' 

It  is  my  intention,  to  seek  to  amend 
administration  bills  presently  pending 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
'Public  Welfare,  so  that  these  health  pro- 
fe.s<;ions  needs  can  begin  to  be  met.  A 
young  man  entering  medical  school  in 
1966  will  not  emerge  with  his  medical 
decree  until  1970— and  then  he  must 
underpo  a  period  of  internship  and  resi- 
dency. With  the  advancement  of 
science,  we  find  there  are  some  30  differ- 
ent .specialties  for  the  physicians 
ranging  from  the  general  practitioner  to 
the  op<m  heart  surgeon.  Increased 
medical  knowledge  will  make  further 
demands  upon  the  profession. 

The  high  cost  of  a  medical  or  dental 
education— $20,000  for  doctors  and 
$15,000  for  dentists — bars  many  talented 
young  people  of  limited  means  from 
entering  these  fields.  Yet  little  more 
than  half  of  all  medical  students  come 
from  families  with  income  of  less  than 
$10,000  annually.  About  one  out  of 
every  four  medical  students  must  borrow 
to  pay  his  tuition.  There  is  $15  4  million 
authorized  for  medical  student  loans  for 
fl.scal  year  1967;  the  administration 
asked  $12.5  million  which  is  less  than  the 
$15.4  million  appropriated  last  year  and 
.still  less  than  the  $27.2  million  requested 
by  the  schools.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
needs  are  decreasing? 

NURSES 

Now  about  the  shortage  of  nurses?  As 
Surgeon  General  William  H.  Stewart 
once  succinctly  put  it:  'Our  niurses  are 
imdermanned," 


In  this  connection,  the  private  sector 
has  a  resp>on.sibility  to  pay  adequate  sal- 
aries to  nurses.  Sufficient  compensa- 
tion is  needed  to  attract  new  recruits  to 
nur.sing.  to  retain  those  already  in  the 
profession  and  to  help  bring  back  the 
some  230.000  qualified  nurses  not  pres- 
ently practicing. 

What  has  been  the  administration's 
reaction  to  the  need  to  attract  young 
women  to  our  nursing  schools?  A  stu- 
dent loan  program  of  $168  million  is 
authorized  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
administration  asked  half  tliat  amount 
$8  4  million.  Fortunately,  the  House 
has  approved  the  full  authorization 
rather  than  the  budget  figure. 

HOSPITAL    FACILITIES 

What  about  the  inadequacy  of  hos- 
pital faeihties?  The  President,  in  his 
March  1  message  to  the  Congress  on 
health  stated : 

General  hospluils  containing  260.000  beds— 
one-third  of  our  nation's — are  now  in  otteo- 
lete  condition. 

Little  embellishment  on  that  statement 
is  needed  here:  the  press  has  laid  out 
some  sordid  facts  to  buttress  tliis  con- 
tention. Elustrative  of  this  is  the  story 
which  appearcKl  in  the  New  Yoik  Times 
of  Monday.  June  27.  "Serious  Troubles 
Plague  City  Ho.spilals  as  Medicare 
Approache.s." 

The  administration,  to  its  credit,  did 
submit  a  $10  billion.  10-year  ho.spital 
modernization  program  to  the  Congress. 
It  has  an  outstanding  flaw.  In  his  de- 
sire to  ease  the  impact  of  this  program 
upon  the  budget,  the  President  did  not 
a.sk  for  any  construction  money  for  fiscal 
year  1967;  only  planning  funds  were  re- 
quested. If  we  are  to  have  the  up-to- 
date  hospital  plant  the  Nation  requires 
to  meet  medicare  needs,  this  bill  must  1>€ 
changed  to  permit  construction  to  begin 
before  June  30,  1967.  I  shall  move  to  do 
this. 

As  for  additional  hospital  beds,  the 
outlook  seems  brighter.  The  next  fiscal 
year  there  will  be  added  some  29,000  new 
beds  to  the  Nation's  count— 16.000  con- 
stnicted  under  Hill-Burton  and  13.000 
outside  the  program.  The  same  number^ 
is  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1968,  'With 
a  projected  66,083  new  hospital  beds 
needed  by  1970.  it  would  .seem  that  this 
added  construction  is  keeping  pace 
These  estimates  merit  continued  anal- 
ysis so  that  if  it  is  indicated  that  beds 
beyond  these  estimates  are  required,  they 
can  be  supplied. 

MEDICAL    RESEARCH 

As  for  what  effect  the  admiiustration's 
budget  syndrome  would  have  on  medical 
research  programs,  one  needs  only  to  re- 
fer to  the  comments  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  its  report  on 
the  Labor-HE'W  appropriation  bill- 
House  report  No.  1464.  A  few  excerpts 
will  suffice: 

The  committee  .stated: 

Not  only  does  the  budget  make  no  al- 
lowance for  initiating  or  acceler;iting  re- 
search In  .specific  areas  where  there  is  both 
a  riear  national  need  and  a  reii-";ontib!e  prom- 
Isp  of  succese.  but  a  cltjee  ex.imlnatlon  re- 
veals that  In  rritlC4iI  Items  for  the  grunt- 
support  of  research  it  does  not  even  make 
adequate  provision  for  sustaining  the  n»o- 
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aientum  of  already  existing  programs.  The 
only  significant  Increases  in  the  budget  are 
lor  acn^'ti^s  which  relate  primarily  to  im- 
provinp  medical  service  rather  than  to  stim- 
ulating medical  reeearch — and  these  In- 
creases are  more  than  oET-set  by  a  drastic 
iDd  crlppUi^g  reduction  in  support  fi.ir  the 
construction  of  health  research   facilities. 

Fortunately,  the  House  has  restored 
tens  of  millions  of  needed  dollars  for  re- 
.search  in  heart  disease,  cancer,  tuber- 
culosis and  other  afflictions  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Senate  retains  these  rts- 
toratlons.  for  once  the  forward  momen- 
tum is  lost  it  will  take  years  to  regain. 
.Actually,  research  progress  is  measured 
not  in  years  but  In  human  lives.  How 
many  luicounted  Americans  will  literally 
owe  their  lives  to  the  budget  victory  of 
the  Congress  over  the  administration  on 
medical  research? 

SUMMARY 

To  sum  up.  the  administration  has 
shortsightedly  failed  to  request  adequate 
funds  for  current  programs  and  it  has 
neplected.  too,  to  propose  new  programs 
to  meet  these  needs. 

Two  solutions  present  them.selves.  so- 
lutions which  I  will  move  to  effect  and  so- 
lutions which  I  deeply  feel  demand  the 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

First.  Ongoing  programs  must  be 
fully  funded  where  required.  Tills  in- 
cludes medical  education,  hospital  mod- 
ernization and  construction,  and  re- 
search prosrams. 

Second.  Where  needed — and  I  have 
indicated  some  of  these  needs — these 
programs  should  be  expanded.  I  intend 
to  seek  to  amend  pending  bills  to  achieve 
this  Roal  rather  than  to  delay  until  the 
admini.st ration  sends  down  its  own  pro- 
grams. I  not  only  intend  to  do  this  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  areas  I  have  out- 
lined here,  but  am  proceeding  to  do  it  In 
other  areas  of  need — for  example,  my 
amendment  to  S.  3008  for  mental  re- 
la.rdation  staffing,  an  urgent  program. 
need  rerounizcd  by  HEW  but  rejected  by 
the  Budset  Bureau. 

Should  the  increased  expenditures 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  Nation's 
health— and  the  health  of  your  family 
and  my  family  and  the  families  of  con- 
sUiuent.s  to  whom  we  are  responsible — 
require  additional  taxation.  I  shall  sup- 
port it.  We  cannot  hide  from  curable 
Illness  behind  the  thickness  of  the  na- 
tional budget. 


MANPOWER  SERAHCES  ACT  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  >s.  2974)  to  amend  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act  so  as  to  provide  for  more 
effective  development  and  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  resources  by  ex- 
P&iicling.  modernizing,  and  improving 
operations  under  such  act  at  both  State 
wd  Federal  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
H'esldent,  I  have  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill,  i  understand  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill  Is  willing  to  agree 
w  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
^ae.  and  that  I  may  offer  my  amend- 


n»nt 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ol>- 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  the  committee  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  44,  to  strike  out  lines  13 
and  14. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  ptirpose  of  tliis  amendment  is  to 
strike  out  that  portion  of  this  section 
which  would  make  an  open-end  author- 
ization after  the  year  1968,  and  It  would 
stop  the  program  at  the  end  of  3  years. 

I  understand  the  manager  of  the  bill 
is  willing  to  take  the  amendment.  If  so, 
I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
wished  to  strike  out  the  open-end  au- 
tliorization  from  the  entire  bill,  whei-eas 
he  moved  to  strike  out  only  that  portion 
of  the  authorization  which  deals  with 
sub.section  <Cj  of  section  19. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
part  of  the  bill  which  contains  the  ma- 
jor overall  authorization,  which  is  on 
page  40.  in  section  16.  I  suggest  that 
perhaps  he  would  like  to  amend  the  bill 
in  both  places. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  I  tliank  him  for  call- 
ing that  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment beginning  on  line  17.  page  40.  after 
"1969.  "  to  strike  out  the  following  lan- 
guage on  that  line  and  lines  18  and  19, 
as  well  as  the  previous  language  1  re- 
ferred to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  well  as  eliminating 
the  language  on  lines  13  and  14  on  page 
44? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  so  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  say  I  have  discussed 
the  amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
Delawaic.  The  net  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  make  this  a  3-year  program, 
until  the  year  1969.  That  is.  in  effect, 
what  it  is  anyway,  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  would  have  to  come  be- 
fore the  committees  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1970 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
understand  what  the  amendment  does? 
We  are  proceeding  rather  rapidly  here. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware may  reply? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  strike  out  the  open 
end  authoiTzatlon  after  the  year  1969. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  'What  page  does  the 
Senator  refer  to? 


CXII- 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Page  40, 
line  17.  after  'June  30,  1969."  insert  a  pe- 
riod, and  strike  out  Hie  remainder  of  the 
line  and  lines  18  and  19;  and  on  page  44 
strike  out  lines  13  aiid  14  and  insert  a  pe- 
riod after '1968"  on  line  12. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Senator,  would  it  not  be  necessary,  under 
those  circumstances,  to  insert,  on  page 
44,  a  provision  for  another  year?  Other- 
wise, there  would  be  the  inconsistency  of 
ha\'ing  2  years  in  one  part  of  the  bill  and 
3  years  in  another. 

Mr.  \\TLLIAMS  of  Delaware  That 
could  be.  If  so,  1  would  have  no  objec- 
tion. If  necessary-.  I  would  be  willing  to 
adopt  an  amendment  to  tliat  effect.  If 
it  is  found  to  be  necessary,  I  would  be 
willing  to  change  '1968"  to    •1969" 

Mr.  CLARK  I  suggest  it  provide  $15 
million  for  1969  on  page  44 

Mr.  JA\TTS  Mr,  President,  may  I 
make  a  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware?  Will  he  trust  me  to  with- 
hold his  amendment  as  it  affects  page  44, 
as  I  have  an  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  'Vermont  IMr.  PRotrrYl  on  reducing 
that  amount,  as  well?  Then  we  can  re- 
duce it  by  whatever  amount  is  necessarj". 
Will  the  Senator  have  his  amendment 
apply  only  to  page  40  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  the  major 
authorization. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  If 
the  Senator  wishes.  I  will  withdraw  the 
later  part  of  the  aniendnient  as  it  relates 
to  page  44  and  have  It  apply  to  the  opeii- 
encl  authorization  o:i  page  40. 

The  anieiidmeni  to  the  other  section 
can  be  called  up  later. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Perhaps  I  could  save 
the  Senator  even  that  trouble  by  asking 
for  separate  votes  on  the  two  parts  of 
the  amendment,  as  they  are  separable. 
Then  the  Senator  could  have  his  vote  on 
the  first  part  and  withhold  the  second 
until  we  could  discuss  the  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All 
right. 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  the  time  being,  why 
does  the  Senator  not  withhold  the  second 
part  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  I  think 
that  would  be  best.  I  withdraw  that 
part  of  the  amendment  dealing  with  lan- 
guage on  page  44.  and  submit  only,  for 
the  moment,  that  part  of  the  amendment 
which  deals  with  the  open-end  author- 
ization on  page  40. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  the  Record  will  be 
clear,  will  the  Chair  state  precisely  what 
the  vote  Is  on? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  shall 
ask  the  clerk  to  stat*  it.  but  what  we  are 
intending  to  do  is.  on  page  40,  line  17, 
after  the  date  June  30.  1969.  to  Insert  a 
I>eriod  arid  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
that  line  and  lines  18  and  19.  That 
would  be  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  wish  the  clerk 
to  state  the  amendment  as  so  mcxil- 
fied? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  i>age  40. 
line  17.  strike  the  language  commencing 
with  the  comma  after  the  numeral  '1969" 
down  to  and  Including  the  end  of  line 
19.  and  insert  a  period. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  all  time  yielded  back  on  the 
amendment  as  modified? 

Mr  W7TJ.IAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I.s  the  next  pending 
amendment  my  amendment  No.  626? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  pending  amendment  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, No.  626. 

Mr  'PROUTY  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer.     I  yield  my.self  5  minutes. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  also 
modifies  the  judicial  review  provisions 
contained  in  section  18  of  the  reported 
bill. 

Section  18  currently  provides  that  the 
commencement  of  court  proceedings  by 
a  State  to  obtain  judicial  review  6f  a  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
withhold  funds  in  whole  or  In  part  from 
a  State  agency  will  not  operate  to  stay 
the  Secretary's  decision  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court. 

This  amendment  will  result  In  the 
SecretaiT's  decision  to  withdraw  or  with- 
hold funds  from  a  State  agency  being 
automatically  stayed  pending  the  courts 
decision  on  re\'tew  upon  the  timely  filing 
of  a  request  for  Judicial  review  by  a 
State  agency 

A  State  employment  service  agency 
could  be  decimated,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  the  arbitrary  withdrawal  of  Federal 
funds  by  the  Stx;retary.  This  result 
would  probably  be  the  same  even  should 
the  State  eventually  prevail  in  having 
the  Secretary's  determination  set  aside 
by  an  appropriate  U.S.  court  of  appeal. 

Most  State  employment  agencies  have 
been  In  existence  more  than  30  years, 
and  it  is  not  equitable  to  place  the  burden 
upon  a  State  pending  a  reviewing  court's 
decision  aus  to  the  appropriateness  of  a 
determination  by  the  Secretary  denying 
funds  to  a  State. 

In  this  context  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
is  unreasonable  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  continue  funding  a  State  agency's  op- 
erations pending  approval  by  a  reviewing 
court  of  his  actions  In  discontinuing  such 
funds. 

Mr  President,  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  amendment, 
which  I  oppose. 

To  me,  the  present  language  on  page 
42,  lines  9.  10  and  11.  is  entirely  fair  In 
accordance  with  normal  Judicial  pro- 
cedure, and  should  not  be  changed  by 
striking  out  the  words  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  suggests.  Let  me  read 
that  language  as  it  now  exists  In  the  bill: 

The  oommencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  section  shall  not,  unless  bo  specifically 


ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Secretary's  action. 

If.  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
wLshes,  we  should  strike  out  the  words 
"not,  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,"  we  would  have  a  situation  where 
the  commencement  of  proceedings"  would 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  ac- 
tion. To  me.  that  would  merely  result  in 
bogging  down  the  administration  of  the 
act  and  the  powers  of  the  Secretary.  It 
would  very  definitely  curtail  the  neces- 
sary authority  given  the  Secretary,  all 
through  the  bill,  to  take  certain  action, 
after  notice  and  after  hearing — which 
pi-otects  the  rights  of  both  the  State  em- 
ployment offices  and  the  general  public. 
This  is  orderly  judicial  procedure. 

We  have  gone  even  farther  than  that. 
We  have  given  to  the  court  the  right  to 
order  a  stay  in  a  case  where  the  court 
thinks  a  stay  Is  desirable.  To  go  further 
and  require  that  the  Secretary's  action 
.shall  be  stayed  without  regard  to  whether 
the  court  thinks  it  is  Just  or  not  until  an 
appeal  is  carried  through  the  Federal 
courts,  possibly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  only  unwise  but 
unjust.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  all  time  yielded  back'? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No,  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  yield  back  my  time.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

With  respect  to  what  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
has  just  said,  it  .seems  to  me  pro.ssly  un- 
fair and  unreasonable  to  permit  any  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  deny  funds  to  any 
agency  in  any  Stale  until  a  court  has 
ruled  that  the  Secretary's  position  in  the 
matter  is  Justified.  So  I  think  the  ques- 
tion of  States'  rights  here  Is  uppermost. 

I  believe  we  are  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  entirely  too  much  power  in  this 
bill — though  I  Intend  to  support  it.  But 
to  .say  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  can 
put  a  State  agency  out  of  business  if  he 
wishes  prior  to  a  decision  following  re- 
view by  a  court  of  appeals,  seems  to  me 
ridiculous  on  its  face,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  majority  of  the  Senators  wish 
that  sort  of  thing  to  take  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  there  are  not 
enough  Senators  on  the  floor  for  a  suffi- 
cient second  to  a  request  for  a  rollcall 
vote,  .so  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 


time  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont  a 
question.  As  a  lawyer,  I  am  dl.squieled 
about  this  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  knows  me  well  enough 
to  know  that  I  am  more  than  anxious  to 
be  persuaded  of  the  Incorrectness  of  any 
position  I  take. 

It  appears  to  me,  from  the  argument 
that  the  Senator  has  made,  that  he  does 
not  feel  a  court  would  in  a  proper  case— 
perliaps  the  Senator  feels  that  there  Is  no 
such  case — actually  order  a  st.iiy  itself, 
under  the  provision  in  the  bill  Would 
the  Senator  t-ell  me  why  he  would  not  be 
willing  to  rely  on  the  normal  equity  proc- 
esses of  the  court? 

Mr.  PROUTY,  That  is  not  in  my 
province.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  in  the  first 
place,  as  the  Senator  well  knows. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  authority 
given  to  the  Secretary  In  this  respect. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  State  agency  ad- 
ministered by  State  officials,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  wliolly  unreasonable 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  withhold 
funds  from  the  State  agency  until  a 
court  has  justified  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  if  it  finds  that  neces- 
sary and  desirable.  To  mc  it  is  as  .'^imple 
as  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleapue 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  !>ro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  BassI.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  !  Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  LonoI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGeeI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Kennedy  I ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  MuskieL 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr 
SmathersI  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetLs  IMr.  Kennedy  I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Flonda  iMr 
SmathersI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vot< 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
B\yh!.  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Kennedy  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr  LoNGl  would  each  vote  "nay' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson]  i^ 
absent  on  oCQclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMT. 
Simpson]  is  necessarily  absent. 

/ 
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The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Case  1  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
jtTSfv  IMr.  Case]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senau>r  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Simpson  I. 
If  pn  sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Npu-  Jersey  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senat^ir  from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea  " 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[No   124  Leg. I 
YEAS — 42 


AJken 

Fulbrit^ht 

Pearson 

Allott 

Gnffln 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hie  ken  loo  per 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Hill 

Russell,  S.C. 

Byrd,  Va 

Holland 

Russell,  Oa. 

Cooper 

HrTiFka 

Salton-stall 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Scott 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith 

Dlrfcsen 

LoUbche 

Sparkman 

Domlnlck 

McClcUan 

Stennls 

Eistlaii't 

Miller 

Thurmond 

EUender 

Morton 

Tower 

Ervln 

Mundt 

wmiamR.  Del. 

Pannln 

Murphy 

NAYS — 45 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bible 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Pastore 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Cannon 

Long,  La, 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Macnuson 

Randolph 

ClarH 

Mansfield 

Hiblcoff 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Douglas 

Mcaoyern 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Metcalf 

T\-dlngs 

Oore 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Oruenlng 

Monroney 

Yar  borough 

Harris 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

13                         ^ 

Bass 

KeniKdy,  Ma.ss 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Lone.  Mo, 

Smathers 

CB.se 

McGee 

H,ivde:; 

McIntyre 

So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  was  re- 
jected 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
wa-s  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aijreed  to 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  is  it  in 
ord«,'r  ijrtsently  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
votes  by  which  the  first  two  amendments 
were  rejected  yesterday'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair  advises  the  Senator 
that  it  would  take  unanimous  consent. 

The  committee  amendment  is  open  to 
further  amendment.     Who  yields  time? 

Mr  .MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  df  sk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  .'tated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  pape  38.  line  23,  Insert  t-he  word  "non- 
partisan" following  the  word  "a". 

Mr   MILLER, 
myself  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRE<=;IDENT  pro  fem- 
P^rp  T\\v  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nised for  1  minute. 

Mr  MIII^R.  Mr.  President,  this  par- 
ticular .section  of  the  biU  would  provide 


Mr.  President,  I  yield 


for  the  establishment  of  a  Manpower 
Services  and  L^nemployment  Insurance 
Advisory  Council.  It  also  states  that 
there  shall  be  freedom  from  political  In- 
fluence In  the  solution  of  the  problems 
covered. 

My  amendment  would  make  clear  that 
this  would  be  a  nonpartisan  council.  I 
have  discus.sed  the  amendment  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  1.  I  under- 
stand that  he  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  request  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller  1  .repeat  for  me  at  what 
point  on  page  38  the  Insertion  would  be 
made. 

Mr.  MILLER  The  insertion  would  be 
on  page  38,  line  23.  following  the  word 
"a"  .so  that  it  would  read : 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  nonpartisan  manpower  services  and  un- 
employment insurance  advisory  council  " 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  it  is  implicit  in 
the  act  without  the  amendment  that  is 
what  is  de.sired.  but  in  order  to  Indulge 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller  J.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN"r  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CI^RK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr  Miller]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  committee  amendment  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO      625 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  625. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mi'.  Prouty] 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  strike  everything  from  line  1 
through  line  13. 

On  page  32.  line  14,  change  "(d) "  to  "(b)  ". 
On  page  33,  line  7,  change  "(e)"  to  "(c)". 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  .sufiBclent  second? 
There  Is  not  a  .sufficient  second. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Section  11(b)  of  the  reported  bill 
would  require  that  each  State  establish 
and  maintain  a  merit  system  of  person- 
nel administration  under  such  standards 
as  thp  Secretary  of  I.At)or  may  prescribe 

Section  ll'c»  of  the  reported  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  shall  require 
each  St.ate  agency  to  develop  a  salary 
.schedule  adequate  to  attract  and  retain 
Qualified  personnel,  giving  due  consider- 


ation to  the  rates  paid  m  each  State  for 
similar  work  in  both  public  and  private 
employment 

The  amendment  would  strike  sections 
11   'b'  and  ic  from  the  bill. 

If  the  amendment  Ls  adopted,  the  re- 
sult would  l3e  to  leave  the  State  employ- 
ment service  agency  with  the  authority 
to  determine  their  own  merit  system 
standards  and  their  own  salary 
schedules. 

The  remainder  of  the  amendment 
merely  renumbers  the  remaining  para- 
graphs of  section  11, 

Mr,  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  I  cannot  hear  the 
Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senate  will  be  in  order, 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  right  which  must 
be  reserved  to  the  Stales.  Certainly  all 
of  us  lavor  higher  salaries  for  Stale  em- 
ployees but  if  one  particular  agency  can 
be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  establish  higher  salary  levels  than  are 
being  maintained  in  other  State  agen- 
cies, I  think  little  \islon  is  required  to 
understand  the  morale  problems  which 
would  be  created. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  function 
that  must  be  reserved  exclusively  to  St.ate 
agencies  and  the  government  employing 
these  people. 

The  amendment  is  simple  and  it  would 
pronde,  in  effect,  that  the  Sec,retar>-  of 
Labor  shall  not  dct<»rminc  what  salaries 
are  to  be  paid  to  State  employees, 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Who  vlelds  time'? 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Speaking  for  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  oppose  the  amendment.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  provisions 
in  the  bill  and  i.==  intended  to  raise  the 
level  of  admlni.'^t ration  and  the  salaries 
with!:,  the  50  State  employment  services 
It  weld  not  take  away  from  the  State* 
their  present  authority  to  run  their  own 
show,  but  provides  for  standards  set  by 
the  Secretar>'  of  Labor 

The  pro\'islons  in  the  bill  which  tht 
Senator  from  Vermont  seeks  to  strike 
would  rf^uire  each  State  to  establish  a 
merit  sfl^tem  of  personnel  administra- 
tion—In other  words,  a  civil  service  sys- 
tem remote  from  a  political,  partisaa 
controlled,  patronage  ."system  which 
plagues  so  many  States,  including  my 
own  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Secretary 
would  be  uiven  authority  to  set  merit 
system  standards  but,  under  careful  re- 
striction, he  mp..\'  not  deal  with  the  selec- 
tion, tenure  of  office,  or  promotion  of 
any  individual  employed  in  accordance 
with  these  methods.  These  important 
matters  of  selection,  tenure,  and  pro- 
motion, which  arc  the  heain  nf  any  merit 
system,  would  be  left  to  the  States  to  ad- 
minister inir.suant  only  to  the  over-all 
merit  .<;ystpni  .■standards  laid  dowm  by  the 
Secretary 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  F'ennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, and.  Mr,  President,  yield   myself 
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such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  wonder  whether 
we  could  have  a  little  order  In  the  Cham- 
ber, Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  amend- 
ments the  Senate  has  before  It,  and  I 
am  not  sure  how  many  Senators  are 
really  listening. 

Do  I  correctly  understand.  I  ask  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  that  as  the 
bill  is  now  written,  the  Secretary  would 
be  entitled  to  tell  each  of  the  50  States 

that  they  have  to  put  in 

Mr.  CLARK     A  merit  system. 
Mr.   DOMINICK,     A  merit  system  of 
personnel  administration'^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Let  me  say  In  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  such  a  merit  system  is  re- 
quired In  practically  every  program  pres- 
ently in  existence  which  is  paid  for  in 
part,  or  In  whole,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  program  has,  for  years, 
been  paid  for,  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  by 
the  Federal  Government.  For  years  a 
merit  system  has  been  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  receiving  Federal  funds 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  wUl  require 
State  legislation,  will  It  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  may  require  legisla- 
tion in  a  few  States — not  too  many — to 
create  a  merit  system  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  of  the  Secretary.  Most 
States  already  have  merit  systems  in  ef- 
fect which  would  meet  most  of  the  re- 
quirements and  need  only  be  amplified 
by  executive  order  of  the  Governor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  one  more 
question? 

Mr.  CLARK  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  DO\UNICK.  Under  what  consti- 
tutional power  can  we  give  to  an  appoint- 
ive agent  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
required  power  to  make  every  State  leg- 
islature act  as  he  would  demand? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well,  let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  I  think  every  lawyer  in  this  body 
knows  there  is  no  constitutional  problem 
with  this  provision.  This  is  merely  ex- 
tending provisions  which  have  been  in 
existence  for  years,  in  many  cases  for 
decades,  in  comiection  with  Federal 
programs. 

I  am  no  longer  an  erudite  constltu- 
tlonaJ  lawyer  who  can  cite  cases  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  raised  on  this 
question,  but  I  can  assure  my  able  friend 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  serious  constitutional  ques- 
.^on  involved  here 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  me  2 
minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  permit  me 
to  nnlsh  my  argument.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Of  course. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  to  return 
to  the  reasons  why  this  provision  should 
not  be  stricken  from  the  bill  in  good  con- 
science. I  have  indicated  the  reasons 
why.  under  section  <b)  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  take  away  from  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  require  the  States  to  up- 
grade their  personnel  standards  In  such 
areas  where  they  are  not  now  In  exist- 


ence. The  second  subsection  of  the  bill 
which  the  amendment  would  strike 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  require 
that  each  State  develop  a  salary  schedule 
adequate  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
personnel  for  its  State  manpower  service 
and  Job  services  center.  Such  a  sched- 
ule— and  this  Is  very  Important — would 
give  due  consideration  to  the  rates  paid 
In  such  State  for  similar  work  In  both 
public  and  private  employment.  In 
other  words,  the  working  out  of  a  sched- 
ule is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  and 
not  the  Federal  Government. 

The  only  thing  that  this  bill  would  do 
is  to  nudge  behind  the  salutary  and 
worth-while  efforts  not  only  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  also  of  those  States 
which  want  to  improve  salaries  In  order 
to  attract  qualified  personnel  by  paying 
salaries  commensurate  with  the  salaries 
paid  for  work  of  a  similar  nature  in  that 
State. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  an  open  and  notori- 
ous fa«t  that  In  too  many  States.  State 
employment  service  employees  are  so 
badly  paid  and  have  such  unfortunate 
employment  practices  to  live  with,  that 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  recruit  the 
competent  staff  that  are  es.sentlal  to 
carry  on  the  Important  provisions  of  this 
blU. 

Let  me  point  out.  In  addition,  that  title 
III  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  is 
the  unemployment  compensation  law. 
requires  a  merit  system  provision.  The 
Prouty  amendment,  therefore,  would  re- 
quire a  total  separation  of  the  employ- 
ment service  from  the  unemployment 
compensation  office  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Let  me  point  out  further  that  under 
the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
visions, the  merit  system  and  the  salarj- 
provisions  are  now  in  effect.  In  most 
States,  the  unemployment  compensation 
ofSce  and  the  employment  service  office 
are  in  the  same  building  and  are  under 
the  same  jurisdiction. 

If  the  Prouty  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted,  we  would  be  creating  a  Berlin 
Wall  between  the  State  employment 
service  merit  system  qualifications  and 
salaries,  those  which  apply  to  the  fellow 
who  works  nearby,  probably  in  the 
same  building,  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  verv 
much  that  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  Is  also  willing  to 
yield  back  his. 

Mr,  PROUTY  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield 
2  mlnut€s  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
debate  Is  an  example  of  why  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  more  Senators  are  not  in  the 
Chamber.  The  debate  in  which  we  are 
engaged  involves  a  principle  which  goes 
way  beyond  the  import  that  most  Sena- 
tors would  consider  in  merely  reading  the 
amendment  itself. 

No  matter  how  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania may  argue,  no  matter  how  lie 
may  try  to  get  around  the  point,  the  bill 
as  it  Is  now  written  makes  every  State 
legislature  subject  to  the  dictates  of  the 
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Secretary  of  Labor  so  far  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  merit  system  is  concerned 
It  makes  every  Governor  subject  to  Uie 
dictates  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  so  far 
as  the  salaries  that  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
people  who  are  supposed  to  be  State  em- 
ployment office  personnel  are  concerned 
Mr.  ERVLN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  If  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c  of  section  11  of  the 
bill  do  not  provide,  in  effect,  that  the 
Secretary  may  require  the  Slates  to  em- 
ploy persons  who  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  that  the 
States  must  establish,  in  effect,  salary 
schedules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  bill  provides  and  is  exactly  what  we 
are  trying  to  ehmlnate  from  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  one  who  was 
a  Governor  during  World  War  II,  I  can 
say  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  I 
experienced  was  with  the  very  question 
raised  by  the  amendment.  If  certain 
groups  of  civil  servants  In  a  State  are 
subject  to  Federal  oversight,  it  affects 
every  civil  service  employee  in  the  Stat* 
government. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  read  from  the  hearing's  a  sute- 
ment  by  Mr.  K.  Brantley  Watson,  who  Is 
a  member  of  the  Maryland  State  Salary 
Advisory  Board.  His  statement,  appears 
on  page  378  of  the  hearings. 

We,  too,  are  Interested  In  upprndlug  our 
State  employees  and  paying  saiurlcs  that  will 
attract  competent  pyeople.  but  we  recognlz* 
that  several  different  types  of  activities,  boti 
public  and  private,  are  competiuu  for  the 
same  kind  of  personnel. 

Mr.  Watson  further  stated: 
I  only  suggest  there  Is  a  hazard  If  we  pick 
out  one  State  agency  and  say  it  Is  more 
Important  that  people  be  paid  at  a  certain 
level  In  this  agency  than  In  other  equally 
deserving  agencies — such  as  social  service 
agencies  seeking  similar  personnel ---we  create 
a  problem  internally  that  would  affect  morale 
most  dlsadvantageously. 

I  think  that  that  is  so  true.  I,  too, 
am  sorry  that  more  Senators  are  not 
In  the  Chamber,  because  I  believe  this  is 
a  subject  of  vitally  Important  consider- 
ation. 

Mr,  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  call  for  a  quorum,  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  to  bo  charged 
to  neither  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  hear  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  quorum  call,  so  that  I  may  explain  my 
amendment  when  more  Senators  are  in 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  » 
quorum  call,  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
to  be  charged  to  neither  side 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p-o  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names. 

[No.  125  Leg.  1 

juken  Griffln  Moss 

iUott  Grurnlng  Mundt 

.MidcTBOn  Harris  Murphy 

B«rtlett  Hurt  Nelson 

Bayh  Hartke  Pastore 

Bennett  Hlckenloojjer  Pearson 

Bible  Hill  Pell 

Boggs  Holland  Prouty 

Brewster  Hru.ska  Proxmlre 

Biirdicfc  Inouye  Randolph 

Bvrd,  Va,  Jackson  Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W,Va.        Jordan.  N.C.  Robertson 

Cannon  Jordan,  Idaho  RusseU,  S.O. 

Case  Kennedy,  Mas.s.  Ru.ssell,  Oa. 

Ctmrch  Kennedy,  N.Y.  Saltonstsdl 

Ciirk  Kiichel  Scott 

Cooper  Lau.>iChe  Smith 

Cotton  Long.  La.  Sparkman 

Curtis  Macn'ison  Stennls 

Dlrksen  MancHeld  Symington 

Dodd  McCarthy  Talmadge 

Donumck  McClclIan  Thurmond 

'  Dmifrlas  McOovern  Tower 

Eastland  Metcalf  Tydlnpcs 

EUender  Miller  Williams,  N.J. 

Errln  Moiid.Ue  VVllUam-s.  Del. 

Fannin  Monroney  Yarborough 

Pong  Montoya  Young.  N  Dak. 

Pulbrlght  Morse  Young,  Ohio 

Gore  Morton 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore,   A  quorum  is  present. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
;iame:ua!-y  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  KUCHEL  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Amendment  No.  625.  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 
IS  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  .simple  i.s.suc.  but  one  of  vital  im- 
portance if  we  are  to  preserve  our  Fed- 
eral-State system. 

I  quote  from  page  32  of  the  bill  the 
language  my  amendment  would  strike 
out: 

The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each  State 
establish  and  maintain  for  personnel  em- 
ployed 111  :ts  State  m.inpower  service  and  Job 
services  centers  a  merit  system  of  personnel 
4d.TUnlstr,it:on  under  such  standards  as  the 
Secretary  prescribes. 

Then  it  continues: 

The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each  State 
develop  a  .s;il:iry  schedule  adequate  to  attract 
and  retii!!  qualified  personnel  for  Its  State 
manpower  service  and  Job  services  centers. 

I  have  no  objection  whatsoever  to  eacli 
State  beiuR  required  to  establish  and 
iiiaintain  a  merit  system,  nor  do  I  object 
to  the  States  beinp  required  to  develop 
salary  .schedules  which  are  adequate,  in 
t^eir  jud>:ment.  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
""s  act.  But  I  am  violently  opposed  to 
eMng  thLs  power  to  the  Secretary  of 
i^abor  an  appointed  official  who  has.  in 
3iy  Judgment,  no  right  to  Inten-ene  in  a 
matter  which  Is  purely  a  State  function. 

The  l.<^.<:ue  is  very  simple,  but  how  we 
^'de  this  question  is  of  major  impor- 
*ncf .  as  I  suggested  earlier,  if  we  are 
w  maintain  the  present  state  of  Federal- 
state  relationships. 


I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
this  important  point. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Senators,  Do  you  wish 
to  give  power  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
over  each  of  the  State  legislatures  in 
each  of  the  50  States?  Do  you  wish  to 
give  power  to  the  Secretar.-  of  Labor 
over  the  .salaiy  schedules  of  people  who 
will  be  working  for  and  employed  in  the 
States'.' 

I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  do  that. 
The  issue  is  very  simple.  We  can  avoid 
that  result  by  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  have  I  remaining^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes,  and  I  ask  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  the  event  my  amendment  No,  625 
is  approved,  I  shall  offer  another  one, 
which  will.  I  think,  take  care  of  some 
of  the  concern  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expressed.  The 
amendment  will  read  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  insert  the  following: 
"(b)  Each  State  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain for  personnel  employed  In  Its  State 
manpower  service  and  Job  services  centers 
a  merit  system  of  personnel  administration. 
"(c)  Each  State  shall  develop  a  salary 
schedule  which  In  its  Judement  is  adequate 
to  attract  and  retain  qualified  personnel  for 
Its  State  manpower  service  and  Job  senlces 
centers." 

It  seems  to  me  that  would  take  care 
of  the  problem.  It  would  leave  the  power 
and  the  responsibility  where  it  should 
be,  in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  Its 
agents. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachu.setts, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  understand 
the  Senator  to  mean  he  is  not  striking 
out  the  entire  old  section,  but  Inserting 
this  amendment  in  place  of  it? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  My  amendment  No. 
625  would  strike  out  that  portion  of  the 
bill.  If  I  prevail  in  that,  then  I  shall 
offer  the  amendment  I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, would  it  not  be  helpful,  from  a  vot- 
ing standpoint,  to  offer  this  latter 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  lan- 
guage In  the  bill,  rather  than  have  two 
votes? 

I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  what 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  do.  However, 
as  I  told  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  the 
question  of  Federal-State  relations  was 
one  of  the  mOst  difficult  subjects  during 
World  War  U.  , 

Mr,  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  advises  the  Senator 
that  a  modification  of  his  amendment 
would  require  a  unanimous -cohsent 
agreement  inasmuch  as  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 


Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  bjing 
the  matter  up  later  and  that  we  vote  on 
the  amendment  as  it  is. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
my  able  friend  what  he  seeks  to  do  with 
reference  to  modifying  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROLTTi',  My  modification  would 
seek  to  require  the  States  to  have  their 
merit  systems  and  establish  their  own 
salaries. 

Mr,  CLARK  Mr,  President,  if  the 
Prouty  amendment  is  defeated,  which 
I  hope  it  will  be,  I  shall  then  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  next  amendment 
which  the  Senator  is  to  offer  However. 
I  should  like  this  amendment  to  remain 
the  way  it  is. 

Mr,«-PROLTY,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr,  CLARK  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr,  President.  I  hope 
that  the  Prouty  amendment  will  be  de- 
■feated.  I  think  ;t  is  important  to  im- 
prove salaries  and  this  will  be  hindered 
by  the  Prouty  amendment. 

I  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  some 
Senators  who  may  be  in  doubt  that  the 
provision  in  the  bill  would  be  favored  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  50 
State  employment  services. 

This  is  not  a  situation  in  wJiich  the 
State  employment  services  by  and  large 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t^-m- 
pore.  All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr, 
BassI,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Havden],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
LoNCl.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  TMr, 
McGeeI,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mrs,  Neuberger]  are  absent  on  official 
business, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyreI.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  ;Mr.  MuskieI,  and 
the  Senatc;r  from  Florida  iMr.  Smath- 
EFs]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sou.n  IMr.  Long!  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  FlorK^a  IMr.  Smathers].  If 
present  and  votlii)?,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  •'aye."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  wotild  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr. 
Simpson]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
JavitsI  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr  Simpson]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  !Mr.  JavitsI.  If 
present   and    voting,    the   Senator   from 
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WyominK  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 
The   result  was   announced — yeas   47, 

nays  42.  as  follows: 

(No   126  Leg] 
YEAS— 47 


Allcen 

P^mnln 

Pearson 

Allott 

Pulbrli^ht 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Orlffln 

Robertson 

Bible 

Hlrkenlooper 

Russell.  S  C. 

BoKKs 

mil 

Riissell,  Oa 

Byrd,  Va, 

Holland 

Saltonstali 

Cannon 

Hruslc.i 

Scott 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Smith 

Cotton 

Jordan   Idaho 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

MrClellan 

Thnrmond 

Domlniclt 

Miller 

Tower 

Eastland 

Morton 

Williams,  Del 

EUender 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

Murphy 

NAYS — 42 

Anderson 

Hart 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Moss 

Brewster 

Jnck-son 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Kennedy   Mn.-^s 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W   Va. 

Kennedy,  N  Y 

Pell 

Case 

I,onK,  La 

Proxmlre 

Church 

MaKnuson 

Randolph 

Clark 

Maii.sfield 

Riblcoff 

Douglaa 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Fons 

McOovern 

Tydlngs 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Qr-ueninK 

Mondale 

Yar  borough 

Ham- 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— U 

Bass 

LoiiK,  Mo. 

Neuberger 

Carl.son 

McOee 

Simpson 

Hayden 

Mclntyre 

Smathers 

Javlis 

M',iskle 

So  Mr.  Prouty 's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senatf  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  amendment,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  be  stated. 

The  leelslatlve  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows. 

On  page  32.  insert  the  fdlowlng; 

"Strllce  lines  1  through  13  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  "(b^  Each  State  .shall  establish  and  main- 
tain for  personnel  employed  In  Its  State  Man- 
power Service  and  Job  .service  centers  a  merit 
system  of  personnel  administration. 

"'(C)  Each  State  shall  develop  a  salary 
schedule  which  in  Its  Judgment  Is  adequate 
to  attract  and  retain  qualified  personnel  for 
its  State  Manpower  Service  and  Job  services 
center'.", 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  stated  again. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated 
again. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  after  line  25.  insert: 

"(bi  Each  State  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain for  personnel  employed  In  Its  State 
Manpower  Service  and  Job  service  centers 
a  merit  system  of  personnel  administration 

"(c)  Each  State  shall  develop  a  salary 
schedule  which  In  its  judgment  Is  iidequate 
to  attract  and  retain  qualified  personnel  for 
its  State  Manpower  Service  and  Job  services 
center,". 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
rnyself  2  minutes. 

The  amendment  simply  provides  that 
the  States  rather  than  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  establish  their  own  merit  sys- 
tem and  salary  levels.  That  is  all  there 
Is  to  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  V 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty! 
that  the  amendment  is  necessary? 
Without  the  amendment  would  not  the 
States  have  that  right? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  that  is  true, 
but  the  amendment  adds  something  to 
it.  I  think  that  the  States  should  have 
that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  amendment  to  clearly  fix  it  as  the 
State's  responsibility  and  not  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility?  S. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  States  would  have  sole  re- 
sponsibility in  this  regard. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  I  minute. 

Because  of  what  to  me  is  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  the  last  vote,  the  very 
unfortunate  result,  the  present  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  at 
least  pays  lipservice  to  decent  salaries 
and  merit  systems.  I  think  this  is  a  pious 
expression  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
but  I  will  nonetheless  endorse  it  and  will 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  the  Senators  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  their  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  z-emainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge in  the  chain.  The  committee 
amendment  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment.   Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  36.  beginning  on  line  5.  strllce  out 
the  words  "shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable",  and   Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "In 


municipalities  of  more  than  50,0O0  popula- 
tion shall  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
within  the  administrative  discretion  i.f  the 
State  manpower  services  agency". 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Section  12iaM4i  of 
the  reported  bill  provides  that  employ, 
ment  services  offices  and  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  ofBces  shall  be  s«p. 
arated  to  the  maximum  extent  [xissible 

I  realize  the  policy  considerations  be- 
hind this  provision  and  understand  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  already  in- 
stituted separate  administration  of  these 
2  programs  in  cities  of  50.000  or  more 
under  existing  law. 

The  amendment  does  not  change  the 
policy  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  mu- 
nicipalities of  50,000  or  more. 

In  small  States  such  as  mine.  I  believe 
that  writing  this  provision  into  law  un- 
necessarily restricts  a  State  employment 
services  agency  in  exercising  iUs  adminis- 
trative discretion  as  to  the  wi.sdom  of 
separate  offices  for  employment  sen'lces 
and  unemployment  compensation  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  clear  that  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  Jobseeking  functions  are 
Irrefutably  and  directly  related  There 
are  those  In  State  agencies  who  believe 
that  there  Is  no  necessity  for  such  a  pro- 
vision as  is  in  the  reported  bill  unless 
it  is  sought  to  so  separate  the  two  pro- 
grams that  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation trust  fund  system  will  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  complete  federalization 
of  the  present  State-Federal  employment 
service  system. 

My  amendment  leaves  the  present  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  but  gives  the  States  au- 
thority to  make  the  final  determination 
as  to  the  amount  of  separateness  of  the 
two  programs. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  I  think 
has  appeal  particularly  for  the  .smaller 
States  because  it  is  not  always  wl.se  and 
not  necessary  to  separate  these  offices  in 
a  small  community  when  one  ofQce  can 
serve  the  same  purix)se.  They  could 
have  two  offices  in  the  same  building  un- 
der the  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont to  be  that  in  cities  where  the  ix>p- 
ulation  is  more  than  50.000  they  shall 
have  their  owti  civil  service  ,sy.<:tem,  sub- 
ject to  the  ultimate  control  of  the  State' 
Is  that  the  purpose? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No.  The  Stxretary 
will  have  authority,  as  he  now  doe.s,  in 
cities  of  50,000  or  more,  to  require  that 
there  be  separate  offices.  I  do  not  seek 
to  take  that  authority  from  the  Secre- 
tary. But  in  communities  of  less  than 
50.000  the  States  will  have  the  richt  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  shall  have 
one  or  two  offices. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  now  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  be  sure 
that  we  understand  each  other  because. 
if  po.ssible,  I  would  like  to  accept  the 
amendment.  There  is  only  one  copy  of 
the  amendment  in  the  Chamber.  I  hold 
ii  in  my  hand.  I  want  to  be  certain  that 
we  agree  on  the  text  because  there  is  a 
pencil  insertion  which  has  been  made, 
but  I  am  not  sure  of  what  it  is. 

.\m  I  correct  that  the  Senator  proposes 
on  pa«e  36.  beginning  on  line  5,  to  strike 
out  the  words  "shall  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable",  and  having  done  that, 
would  insert  In  lieu  thereof,  on  the  same 
Ur.e  5.  "in  municipalities  of  more  than 
50.000  population  shall  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  adminis- 
trative di.'icretion  of  the  State  manpower 
service.s  agency"  be  separate  from  the 
ofBcp.'i  administering  any  unemployment 
compen.sation  law  within  such  State? 

Mr  PROUTY.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mi    CLARK.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont whether  the  impact  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  leave  the  situation  in  cities  of 
more  than  50.000  population  exactly 
where  it  was,  under  the  bill  as  it  came 
to  the  floor,  so  that  in  every  city  of  more 
than  50  000  population,  the  plan  shall 
provide  that  the  job  services  centers,  es- 
tablished and  operated  pursuant  thereto 
shall  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
be  separate  from  the  offices  administer- 
ina  any  unemployment  compensation 
law  witiiin  such  State. 

Mr  PROUTY.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  CLARK.  So  that  we  now  go  to  the 
dt!e.«  of  50.000  or  less,  and  there,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  problem  of  whether 
the  State  unemployment  comtx-nsatlon 
office  should  be  separated  from  the  State 
emplo.vment  office  is  left  entirely  to  the 
State  service  without  any  authority  be- 
ing given  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
either  to  encourage  or  discourage  sepa- 
ration. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Now,  may  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty!  wheth- 
er he  would  agree,  as  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tive history,  despite  his  amendment, 
which  I  would  like  to  take  to  conference, 
that  tht  re  is  no  reason  why  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  actin^,'  informally,  and  within 
the  course  of  hi.s  normal  duties,  should 
not  encouratje  the  separation  of  these 
offices  in  the  smaller  cities  where  he 
thinks  it  is  desirable,  even  though  he  has 
no  authority  under  the  act  to  do  more 
than  tliat 

Mr.  PROUTY.  As  long  as  he  does  not 
have  the  power  or  authority  to  require 
It.  I  would  expect  the  Secretary  would 
make  rf commendations  of  this  nature. 

Mr  CL.ARK.  On  the  basis  of  the  col- 
loquy .'■,;.-'.  engaged  in.  which  I  hope  will 
be  read  by  the  50  State  employment  serv- 
ices as  part  of  the  legislative  history  of 
this  bill,  1  hope  they  will  welcome  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  his  representa- 
'"Ives  for  friendly  conferences  on  this 
matter,  during  the  course  of  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  can  ix)int  out  the 
reasons  why  he  thinks  it  desirable  in  a 
community  for  the  State  to  separate  the 
offices 

Mr.  PROUTY  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 


be  given  serious  consideration  by  the 
State  authorities. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Under  those  circtmistances,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CLARK      I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  fop  the 
quorum  which  has  just  been  suggested 
be  conducted  without  charging  the  time 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROL^TY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum   call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows; 

On  page  44.  line  10,  strike  out  "$10,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$5,000,000  ". 

On  page  44.  line  12.  strike  out  "$15,000,000  ' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  •■$10,000,000'. 

On  page  44,  strike  out  all  of  lines  13  and 
14  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  not  In  excess  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  desire  these 
amendments  to  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  How  much  times  does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  himself? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  miiuites. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr 
Williams]  It  seeks  to  modify  the  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  which  relates  to  reloca- 
tion payments  to  increase  mobility  of  the 
unemployed. 

This  new  .section  of  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  is  an  extension 
of  the  pilot  projects  section  which  was 
added  to  the  law  last  year.  The  amend- 
ment last  year  authorized  $5  million  to 


provide  grants  or  loans  to  be  made  avail- 
able only  to  involuntarily  unemployed 
individuals  to  permit  them  to  move  to  a 
location  where  employment  for  which 
they  are  qualified  would  be  more  readily 
available. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  the  entire 
amount  of  that  S5  million  authorization 
was  appropriated,  and  the  Department 
informs  me  that  it  will  have  obligated  a 
total  of  $4,850,000  by  July  1st.  It  is 
also  my  understanding  that  the  House 
has  appropriat^'d  $5  million  for  fiscal 
1967.  but  that  the  Senate  has  not  yet 
marked  up  that  bill. 

The  language  of  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  now,  extends  this  program  be- 
yond the  limited  geographical  areas  of 
last  year's  pilot  projects  program.  I 
think  that  is  good  and  wise,  because  as- 
sistance to  the  unemployed  should  be 
universal  of  application  throughout  our 
country 

The  pending  bill  authorizes  $10  million 
for  fiscal  1967,  and  $15  million  for  fiscal 
1968 

With  the  continuation  of  the  pilot 
projects  program  carrying  a  $5  million 
authorization,  we  are  actually  authoriz- 
ing a  total  of  $15  million  for  fiscal  1967 
and  $15  million  for  fiscal  1968  Since 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  ad\1sed  me 
that  it  will  not  u.se  the  total  amount  -ap- 
propriated for  the  current  fi.scal  year. 
it  seems  to  me  unwise  to  triple  the 
amount  authorized  for  fiscal  1967. 

In  this  bill,  however,  we  have  broad- 
ened the  application  of  this  program  be- 
yond the  geographically  limited  areas  of 
the  pilot  project.  We  therefore,  must 
take  into  consideration  the  added  cost 
resulting  from  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  the  program  is  still  admittedly  ex- 
perimental, we  should  proceed  with  a 
certain  caution. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  authorizes 
to  be  appropriated  for  this  relocation  as- 
sistance a  total  of  $5  million  for  fiscal 

1967  and  $10  million  each  for  fiscal  years 

1968  and  1969.  Adding  to  this  the  pres- 
ently authorized  $5  million  for  fiscal  1967 
under  the  pilot  project  program-enacted 
last  year  my  amendment  would  then 
provide  $10  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967,  1968.  and  1969.  This  con- 
trasts with  the  total  of  $15  million  for 
each  of  these  2  fiscal  years  under  the 
present  language  of  the  bill 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  first,  let 
me  express  to  the  Senator  my  pleasure 
in  collaborating  with  him  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  to  explain  to  Senators  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fair  number  of  amendments 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
offered  on  the  floor,  a  large  nimiber  of 
amendments  offered  by  the  minority  were 
already  incorporated  In  the  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  My  supplemental 
\-lews,  set  forth  in  the  committee  report, 
cataloged  a  whole  list  of  amendments 
which  the  minority  succeeded  in  adding 
to  the  bill  in  committee  Tlie  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  MtiFPHY], 
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the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
Nicx],  and  myself,  or  combinations  of  us, 
have  had  a  major  impact  on  the  bill.  I 
ask  uiianlmou.s  consent  that  my  supple- 
mental views  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
tills  point  in  my  i-emarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

During  the  exterusive  committee  consid- 
eration of  this  bill,  which  marks  an  Im- 
portant updating  of  the  b.isic  charter  of  the 
Employment  Service,  the  minority  member.? 
of  the  committee  m;ide  substantial  contri- 
butions to  improvement  of  the  measure 

One  of  the  most  unportant  controversie.s 
over  the  bill  concerned  the  deJlnltlon  of  the 
"recruitment"  function  granted  to  the  man- 
power services  system  in  section  4(a)  il). 
There  was  strong  opposition  from  private 
employment  agencies  to  the  practice  which 
this  authority  It  was  claimed  would  encour- 
age on  the  ground  that  this  Is  a  traditional 
function  of  private  employment  agencies. 
The  minority  took  up  this  issue  vigorously, 
and  a  provision  deflning  "recruitment," 
whlc-h  I  regard  a.s  a  con.-^tructlve  compromise, 
emerged.  Other  minority  amendments  which 
were  adopted  include  the  following: 

(1)  A  requirement,  in  section  9(b),  that 
all  federally  as.<;lsted  manpower  training  pro- 
grama  be  roordlnated  arou.nd  the  national 
manpower  services  system  This  provision  is 
designed  to  remedy  a  basic  deficiency  In  the 
war  on  poverty,  the  fragmentation  and  dupli- 
cation of  recruitment,  counseling  and  ref- 
erence of  individuals  under  such  training 
programs  as  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  work  training  and  work 
experience  programs,  and  various  vocational 
education  programs  In  far  too  few  com- 
munities a  local  agency,  such  as  a  commu- 
nity action  agency  funded  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  has  vmdertaken  to 
link  these  programs  together  and.  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Employment  Service,  to 
track  Individuals  through  various  levels  of 
basic  education  and  Job  training  to  place- 
ment In  a  Job  The  amendment  la  designed 
to  encourage  such  local  efforts  and  to  require 
that,  where  the  local  agencies  fall  to  do  .so, 
the  manpower  services  system  undertake  this 
vitally  needed  coordination  function  by 
physically  drawing  together  representatives 
of  ail  such  training  programs  (In  the  same 
building  as  the  Job  services  center.  If  possi- 
ble) and  by  requiring  the  coordination  of 
Federal  agency  Information  about  employ- 
ment opportunities  In  the  Job  services  center 

(2 1  Amendment,  in  section  19,  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  to 
create  a  permanent  relocation  assistance  pro- 
gram to  increase  the  mobility  of  unemployed 
individuals  The  program  authorizes  loans 
to  those  who  are  involuntarily  unemployed 
and  cannot  otherwise  defray  the  expense  of 
moving  from  a  place  where  employment  is 
not  available  to  them,  to  a  place  where  it  is 
available.  The  program  is  based  upon  a  pilot 
program  authorized  under  the  Manpower 
Amendments  of  1965  and  emphasizes  the  pro- 
vision of  counseling  and  other  supportive 
services  which  the  pilot  study  indicates  is 
also  Important  in  helping  Individuals  and 
their  famlllee  to  relocate 

(3)  Provision.  In  sections  12  and  18,  for 
30  days"  notice,  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
and  Judicial  review,  when  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines,  under  section  12(c),  to 
withhold  funds  under  this  act  from  a  State 
for  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
part  of  Its  State  plan 

(4)  Requirement  of  30  days'  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  prior  to  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  under  8«ctlon 
13(c)  to  contract  out  functions  of  Job  serv- 


ices centers  to  private  employment  agencies 
or   other   public   or    private   agencies 

(5)  A  requirement.  In  section  7(b) ,  that  in 
establishing  the  automatic  data  processing 
systems  which  the  bill  calls  for.  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  maxlmvim  extent  feasible, 
make  use  of  appropriate  information  and 
equipment  already  available  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  other  bureaus  and 
agencies 

i6»  Inclusion,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  of 
employees  of  private  employment  agencies 
in  trnlninR  programs  for  manpower  services 
and  Job  services  center  personnel  under  sec- 
tion  11. 

(7)  Inclusion  of  experts  from  the  private 
sector  In  the  Federal  and  State  advisory  coun- 
cils established  under  section  14 

(8i  Provision  for  mobile  manpower  serv- 
ice.s  units  in  the  identification  of  and  reach- 
ing out  to  disadvantaged  persons  or  groups 

(9)  Definition  of  the  recruitment  func- 
tion of  the  manpower  services  system  so  that 
recruitment  to  fill  Job  openings  shall  be  for 
the  principal  purpose  of  providing  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed  or  underemployed,  or  pro- 
viding manpower  for  national  security  needs, 
rather  tiinn  the  tran.sfer  generally  of  em- 
ployed persons  from  one  Job  to  another 

In  addition  the  minority  was  respon-stble 
for  the  insertion  of  the  following  legislative 
history  In  the  majority  report: 

1 1 )  Emphasizing  that  the  principal  em- 
pha.sls  of  the  manpower  services  system  shall 
be  upon  disadvantaged  or  unemployed  In- 
dlvldua!.'; 

(2)  Clarifying  that  section  11(e)  (2) ,  relat- 
ing to  noncompetitive  appointment  of  State 
agency  personnel  to  the  Labor  Department. 
shall  be  administered  in  accord.ince  with 
veterans'  preference 

(3)  In.surlng  that.  In  the  administration 
of  section  7.  requiring  coordination  of  In- 
formation about  manpower  development  and 
vitiiization.  the  Secretary  will  work  with  the 
Ekjual  BSnployment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion so  that  information  developed  by  the 
Commission  concerning  manpower  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  is  made  available  to 
the  relevant  Job  services  centers, 

(4)  Clarifying  that  section  11(b).  which 
defines  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  over 
standards  for  personnel  of  State  manpower 
service  and  Job  services  centers,  in  no  way 
derogates  from  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  to  withhold  Federal  funds  from  any 
State  or  local  activity  which  discriminates  on 
account    of   race,    creed,   or   color. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  success  which  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  had  with  a 
number  of  his  amendments  on  the  floor 
has  further  made  an  impression  on  the 
bill  on  behalf  of  the  minority's  views.  I 
think  this  is  salutary,  although  I  may 
not  have  agreed  with  some  of  the  amend- 
ments, which  is  irrelevant  to  the  point. 

The  pending  amendment  relates  to  a 
provLsion  in  which  we  made  a  creative 
Improvement.  We  took  a  pilot  program 
for  relocation  of  the  really  needy  unem- 
ployed, who  could  not  get  a  job  where 
they  were,  and  experimented  a  little  bit, 
and  did  not  wait  for  the  end  of  the  ex- 
periment, by  which  time  quite  a  few  of 
the  "patients"  might  have  been  "dead," 
but  built  upon  the  experience  and  tried 
to  project  the  program  effectively  for  a 
reasonable  future. 

I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  about 
the  amounts  involved,  I  am  prepared  to 
coincide  with  the  views  of  the  Senator 
on  the  reductions,  which  still  leave,  in 
my  Judgment,  an  elTective  extension  of 
a  program  which  can  be  helpful  and 
which  has  made  a  real  contribution  by 


being  included  in  this  bill.  The  amend- 
ment also  meets  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams!  In  delet- 
ing the  open  end  authorization  and  lim- 
iting the  program  to  the  period  of  fiscal 
years  1967,  1968,  and  1969.  The  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  to  me,  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senator  In  charge 
of  the  bill  will  accept  it,  and  the  Senate 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  ClARK  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Penn.^ylvan:a  Is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  this  re- 
duction in  authorization  does  not  seem 
too  serious.  I  think  the  Department  of 
Labor  can  live  with  it.  Since  it  will  give 
great  satisfaction  to  my  friendly  col- 
leagues who  are  always  in  favor  of 
economy  in  Grovernment,  and  since  it 
will  not  do  the  program  real  harm,  I 
should  like  to  Indulae  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  know  the 
value  of  a  dollar,  and  shall  accept  the 
amendment. 
Mr,  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr  CLARK  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky, 

Mr,  COOPER.  I  note  tliat  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsj'lvanla  !Mr,  Ci,\rki  has 
accepted  the  Prouty-Williams  amend- 
ment. I  know  that  Senator  Javits 
worked^o  include  this  section  19  In  the 
bill  in  trie  committee,  and  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senate  will  vote  this  provision  for 
demonstration  projects,  with  loans  to 
individuals  who  want  to  relocate  In  jobs 
in  areas  away  from  their  own  distressed 
communities 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  to  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  can  be  help- 
ful to  many  individuals  who  want  to 
work,  and  who  cannot  secure  any  em- 
ployment because  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  their  own  communities.  In  1959- 
60.  when  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
and  was  also  appointed  to  the  Special 
Senate  Committee  on  Unemployment.  I 
offered  a  similar  proposal  at  the  conclu- 
sion by  the  study  made  by  the  Special 
Senate  Committee. 

For  this  reason.  I  was  glad  that  a 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  amendment  of  last  year  resulted  In 
a  pilot  project  getting  underway,  which 
Secretary  Wirtz  reported  to  the  commit- 
tee had  already  helped  to  relocate  some 
1.200  unemployed  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  its  first  few  months  of  opera- 
tion in  1965.  This  amendment  before 
the  Senate  today  would  allow  for  other 
unemployed  individuals,  with  bona  fide 
offers  of  employment  away  from  their 
present  homes,  to  receive  loans  for  both 
relocation  and  reestablishment  in  new 
jobs  and  new  communities,  and  I  think 
it  can  ofifer  encouragement  in  different 
parts  of  my  own  State  of  Kentucky  and 
in  other  areas  across  the  country. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr,   CLARK.     I   yield   back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
Uhe  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  both 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
!s'ew  York  !Mr.  JavitsI  and  the  distin- 
'oiished  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr.  Clark  1.     I  am  vei-y  grateful. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
an  the  amendments  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  arises  on  agreeing  to 
;he  am(  ndments  of  the  Senator  from 
Vtrmnnt  fMr.  ProutyI  to  the  committee 
amer.cirnent. 

The  amendments  were  acreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
ver>-  much,  because  of  a  very  important 
engagement  at  the  White  House  by  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  Senate,  Sena- 
tors will  n-^t  feel  the  public  interest  re- 
quires them  to  pre-sent  any  more  con- 
troversial amendments  and  that  we  may 
get  to  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  de.sk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
;'.  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed on  page  22,  line  8,  to  insert  the 
following  after  the  word  "needs":  "and 
shall  not  be  conducted  In  such  a  way  as 
to  substantially  compete  with  private  em- 
ployment asu'ncles  or  with  partiality  be- 
tween or  among  employers." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes, 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  my  pur- 
pose in  offering  the  amendment  is  that 
there  have  bt^en  cpmplaints  of  and  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  on  the  part  of 
pnvate  employment  agencies  of  unfair 
Government  comix-tition  which  could 
ari-sp— It  lias  ari.sen  in  the  past,  inci- 
dentally—under the  bill  as  we  have  it  be- 
fore us, 

On  p^e  22  of  the  bill,  it  is  stated  that: 

Such  .services  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to — (1)  the  furnishing  of  placement 
^er.ices,  including  recruitment  .... 

Then  there  is  a  provi.so  that  such  re- 
cniitment  to  fill  jobs  shall  be  for  the  prin- 
cipal purpo.se  ot  providing  jobs  for  the 
unem))lo\cd    or    underemployed. 

To  the  di>f;rec  that  the  recruitment  of 
uaempliyed  shall  exist,  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  that  there  shall  not 
be  substantial  competition  with  private 
employment  agencies. 

I  know  the  committee  was  concerned 
»bout  this  point.  The  language  of  the 
report   indicates    this    concern,    as    ex- 


pressed near  the  bottom  of  page  4  of  the 
report,  which  I  read: 

However,  the  committee  would  not  con- 
done recruitment  activities  whose  p.lmary 
purpose  was  to  facilitate  pirating  of  em- 
ployees without  substantial  benefit  In  ad- 
dition, the  committee  wishes  to  note  that 
certain  current  advertising  practices  were 
open  to  question.  In  the  future,  the  man- 
power services  system  should  refrain  from 
advertising,  or  participating  In  advertising, 
which  links  the  name  of  the  manpower 
services  system  with  the  name  of  a  specific 
employer  or  employers. 

So  far  so  good,  but  there  is  much  more 
to  advertising  than  linking  the  name  of 
the  United  States  or  State  employment 
services  with  specific  employers. 

All  my  amendment  is  designed  to  do 
is  to  make  sure  that  in  the  operation  of 
the  program  there  shall  not  be  substan- 
tial competition  with  private  employment 
agencies. 

There  is  another  part  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  that  in  carrying  on 
these  employment  services  there  shall  not 
be  partiality  as  between  employers, 

I  am  con\1nced  that  the  committee  in- 
tends that  no  partiality  shall  exist  by  the 
Federal  or  State  employment  services  as 
to  employers,  but  that  they  shall  be 
treated  fairly  and  ImpartlaHy.  However, 
the  language  of  the  bill  does  not  specifi- 
cally state  it. 

With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  my 
amendment,  which  relates  to  competi- 
tion with  private  employment  agencies. 
I  find  It  difficult  to  believe  there  should 
be  any  intention  of  competition  with  pri- 
vate employment  agencies,  which  pay 
taxes  to  support  the  Federal  Government 
in  its  oiDerations.  and  to  have  their  busi- 
ness substantially  interfered  with.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  that  t(X5 
much  shotild  be  done  if  there  is  an  over- 
lapping which  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
operation.  That  is  the  reason  for  placing 
the  word  "substantially"  In  the  language 
of  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  a.sk  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  to  what  extent  the  com- 
mittee went  into  this  question  and 
whether  there  was  any  provision  to  safe- 
guai-d  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yielded  himself  have  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsyhania  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  that  this 
subject  was  exhaustively  discussed  in  the 
committee. 

It  was  made  very  clear  on  both  sides 
of  the  table,  Republican  and  Democratic 
alike,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  having  State  employment 
services  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
his  agents  compete  with  pnvate  employ- 
ment agencies  in  areas  where  private 
employment  ag:encies  were  doing  a  good 
job. 

So  far  as  competition  is  concerned, 
there  is  a  statement  in  the  report,  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom  of  page  42,  on  this 
point,    I  read  from  the  report: 

The  legislation  Is  designed  to  foster  the 
development   of   more    progressive   relation- 


ships and  better  ccxjrdlnatlon  between  all 
organizations  providing  manpower  services 
so  vitally  needed  by  this  Nation.  It  is  not 
intended  to  diminish  the  role  or  the  Impor- 
tant work  which  Is  done  and  will  of  necessity 
continue  to  be  done  by  these  organizations. 
Of  special  note  Is  the  relationship  between 
the  manpower  services  system  and  private 
employment  agencies.  For  too  long  tJiere 
has  been  friction  between  these  groups 
which  has  not  benefited  the  Nation's  man- 
power. During  the  course  of  action  on  this 
legislation  and  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  subcommittee,  representatives  of  private 
employment  agencies  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  have  been  meeting  to  develop  an  un- 
derstanding on  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
It  Is  our  hope  that  such  discussions  will  con- 
tinue and  that  future  efTort-s  will  minimize 
the  friction  between  the  Federal -State  serv- 
ice and  the  pri\ate  agencies.  The  unmet 
manpower  needs  of  the  Nation  upon  which 
the  manpower  services  system  can  focus  are 
so  large  that  public  resources  and  energies 
should  not  be  diverted  to  duplicate  services 
or  to  meet  needs  now  being  adequately  m.et. 

There  is  no  int^ention  in  the  proposed 
act  to  foster  competition  between  the 
Federal-State  and  private  employment 
agencies.  However,  in  State  after  State 
there  are  wide  areas  where  there  are  no 
private  employment  agencies  capable  of 
providing  sei"vice  In  this  field. 

With  respect  to  partiality  as  between 
employers,  there  is  an  expression  in  the 
report  banning  pirating— and  It  is  pirat- 
ing at  which  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  aimed 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CLARK.     I  yield, 

Mr.  MILLER.  Pirating  Is  one  facet  of 
the  problem  I  am  thinking  of  two  em- 
ployers trying  to  get  machinists,  for  ex- 
ami)le.  They  go  to  the  employment 
service.  The  employment  senice  may 
funtish  machinists  to  one  employer  per- 
haps to  a  greater  extent  than  to  the 
other,  or  perhaps  to  an  earlier  ext.ent 
than  the  other.  Tliat  wotild,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  a  form  of  partiality, 

Mr  CLARK.  I  sympathize  with  the 
Senators  objective,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  substantial  groimd  for  his  fears. 

I  wonder  if.  in  view  of  this  colloquy 
and  the  statement  on  my  part,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  leghslative  history,  maklne  it  clear 
that  the  committee — and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate— urged  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  50  State  employment  agencies  not 
to  exercise  partiality  between  employers. 
and  that  they  are  condemned  If  they  do, 
the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  withdraw 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  Ills  state- 
ment is  very  helpful. 

I  ask  a  further  question:  What  dn  we 
do  if  when  the  Senate  comes  back  next 
year,  several  Senators  have  received 
questions  from  private  emplo.vment 
agencies,  indicating  that  they  feel  that 
their  volume  of  business  has  been  dimin- 
ished because  of  competition  resultirig 
from  the  organizations  established  by 
this  act?  What  is  to  be  done  if  com- 
plaints are  received  by  employers  that 
there  has  been  partiality  shown  some 
competitor  by  the  local  employment 
sernce?  What  do  we  do  about  that  sit- 
uation? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  So  far  as  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  Is  concerned,  as  Its  chairman.  I 
would  urge  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber [Mr.  JavitsI  to  join  me  in  promptly 
calling  a  hearing  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter and  determine  whether  any  addi- 
tional legislation  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  the  floor,  and 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  concur  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  has  stated. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  we  on 
the  committee  thought  we  had  arrived 
at  a  happy  settlement  of  this  recruit- 
ment problem — and  we  know  it  is  a  prob- 
lem. The  settlement  is  contained  not 
only  in  the  languatje  of  the  bill,  but  also 
In  the  report. 

I  should  certainly  join  with  Senator 
Clark  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  in  demanding  fidelity  of  the 
Department  and  the  State  agencies,  not 
only  to  the  statute  but  also  to  the  policy 
and  intent  which  we  have  set  forth  in  the 
repKjrt. 

Mr.  MILLER  And  which  has  been 
amplified  by  the  discussion  on  the  floor, 
to  wit,  that  these  activities  should  not 
be  carried  on  in  a  way  which  will  com- 
pete with  private  employment  agencies, 
and  will  not  be  carried  on  in  a  manner 
which  would  show  partiality  between  or 
among  employers. 

Mr.  CLARK      That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  state  one  further 
caveat  to  the  Senator? 

We  took  the  situation  as  we  found  it. 
The  thing  that  worried  me  about  the 
competition  factor  is  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  a  public  employment 
agency  from  trv'lng  to  do  much  more 
than  it  did  in  the  past,  creating  a  com- 
petitive situation  we  could  not  have  con- 
templated in  writing  this  bill. 

But  leaving  that  aside,  taking  the  sit- 
uation as  we  found  it.  I  feel  we  have 
dealt  fairly  with  the  question  of  competi- 
tion. With  that  understanding,  that  we 
have  taken  the  situation  as  we  find  it,  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
in  the  statements  which  he  has  made  as 
to  our  holding  the  Department  and  the 
States  to  fidelity  to  this  settlement — 
which  is  really  what  it  was — in  the  com- 
mittee 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  expressions  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  realize  that 
legislative  history  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  quite,  let  us  say,  as  dominant 
as  langimge  written  into  the  act.  But 
because  of  their  positions  on  the  sub- 
committee, and  its  good  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Department,  I  am  sure 
that  if  anything  happens  which  is  un- 
toward or  contrary  to  the  intention  that 
has  now  been  expressed  here  on  the  floor, 
and  is  expressed  to  some  extent  in  the 
committee  report,  they  will  take  prompt 
action  to  remedy  it  I  therefore  with- 
draw my  amendment 

Mr,  CLARK.   I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa 


The     PRESIDING     OFI-TCER.       The 

amendment  is  withdrawn.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President.  I  offer 
my  amendment  No.  623,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  Proutyj  proposes 
amendment  No.  623,  as  follows: 

On  pige  31,  line  21,  strike  out  the  word 
"prescribe"  and  Insert  lu  lieu  thereof  the 
word     'recommend". 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ain 
happy  to  inform  my  distmgui.shed  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  that  this 
will  be  my  last  amendment,  and  a  roll- 
call  vote  will  not  l>e  necessary. 

Section  11 'a'  of  the  reported  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after 
consultation  witli  the  Slates,  to  prescribe 
minimum  qualitlcatlons  for  professional 
occupations  m  tlie  State  man[x>wer  serv- 
ices and  job  st-rvices  centers.  These 
professional  occupations  include  occupa- 
tional counseling,  interviewins,'.  occupa- 
tional analysis,  occupational  testing,  and 
labor  market  analysis. 

This  amendment  would  delete  the  word 
"prescribe"  and  Insert  the  word  "recom- 
mend." 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  the 
Seci-etary's  authority  will  be  limited  to 
recommending  minimum  qualifications 
for  profes.slonal  occupations  in  the  State 
employment  s^nice  agencies  with  the 
final  decision  as  to  whether  the  Seci-e- 
lary's  standards  should  be  adopted  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  agency. 

This  seems  to  be  completely  consist- 
ent with  the  action  taken  with  respect 
to  suhsections  'b>  and  'ci  on  page  32, 
my  amendments  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  accepted. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  CLARK  I  ask  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  look  at  page 
31,  line  21,  as  I  state  how  it  would  read 
with  his  amendment  in  it; 

The  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
States  l.s  authorized  to  recommend  mini- 
mum qualifications. 

Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  add 
at  that  point  the  three  words  "and  .sal- 
ary levels,"  so  that  we  cover  the  whole 
waterfront?  If  the  Senator  will  agree 
to  that  modification,  in  return  for  his 
concession  to  me,  I  am  willing  to  make 
the  concession  to  him  of  changing  the 
word  "pre.scrlbc"  to  "recommend  " 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Let  me  make  very  cer- 
tain that  I  understand  what  the  Senator 
has  in  mind. 


I  believe  the  Senator  simply  wi.'^hes  to 
give  the  Secretary  authority  to  recom- 
mend levels 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  state  his  pro- 
posed modification? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
modify  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  so  as  to  add  at  the  end  of 
line  21.  after  the  word  "qualifications.' 
the  words  "and  salary  levels." 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  agreeable  to  accepting  that  modi- 
fication. If  he  does,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  so  modify  his 
amendment? 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  so  modify  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  having  modified  his  own  amend- 
n)eiit,  a  vote  on  the  modification  is  not 
necessai-y. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Penn.'^ylvania 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  L« 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  as  modified 

Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  No  623,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.-^ey.  Mr 
President,  section  13'e)  of  the  pending 
bill.  PS  reported  by  the  comm:ttrc,  wnuid 
have  placed  the  tax  supported  Federal- 
Ptate  farm  placement  system  m  a 
"hands  off" — "neutral"  position  in  a  la- 
bor dispute  as  determined  by  the  State 
emplov-ment  agency.  The  language  of 
the  recommended  committ-ee  bill  merely 
provided  that  where  such  a  dispute  ha^ 
been  detei mined  by  the  State  aeency 
the  govenrnit-ntal  placement  service 
would  iiot  refer  workers  U5  the  employer 
involved. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  be  a-Asre 
Mr  President,  that  the  approval  yester- 
day of  the  Prouty  amendment  not  only 
eliminated  this  "hands  off"  policy — this 
lulc  cf  simple  justice — but  exprf.^sly  and 
ixisitively  puts  these  Governmental  agen- 
cies into  the  business  of  strikebreakine 

Item  '  2 1  in  the  Prouty  amendment 
bars  referral  by  the  agencies  respectinea 
job  "the  filling  of  which  is  an  is.sue  in  a 
labor  di.spute  over  which  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  had  jurisdiction  ' 

This  is  a  happy  enough  result  for 
workers  in  industries  covered  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  But  thene.xt 
sentence  of  the  Prouty  amendment  re- 
fers to  workers  in  industries  not  covered 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act; 
namely,  agriculture. 

In  respect  to  these  jobs,  the  Govern- 
m.ent  Is  required  by  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment to  refer  workers  to  a  job  even 
though  "the  filling  of"  that  'ob  Is  an 
Issue  in  the  labor  dispute  as  determined 
by  the  State  agency. 

The  migrant  farmworkers  already  the 
least  protected,  most  exploited  workers  in 
the  country,  are  my  special  concern. 
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Under  the  present  regulations,  they 
are  at  a  severe  disadvantage  becau,se,  by 
;hever>'  ruiture  of  the  industry,  they  are 
I'ot  em;j!oyees  and  therefore  cannot, 
•«hnically,  be  on  strike  or  locked  out 
i2tU  thf  growing  or  harvest  .season  be- 
gins. Tliat,  of  course,  is  when  hiring 
tiegins  and  that  is  when  labor  disputes 

occur. 

Under  the  amendment  adopted  yester- 
day, even  the  minimum  protection  they 
are  presently  afforded  will  be  removed 
because  the  farm  industry  is  not  under 
;ne  Natuvnal  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr  President,  if  this  body  has  the 
mientlon  of  putting  taxpayers'  money  In 
the  bu.sine.ss  of  strikebreaking,  and  in- 
;mas  to  jDut  Federal  and  State  employ- 
•r.ent  agencies  In  the  active  role  of  strike- 
breaking—then the  Prouty  amendment 
most  effectively  carries  out  that  inten- 
tion. By  approving  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  has  in  a  single  stroke 
turned  the  clock  back  more  than  three 
decades  and  placed  agriculture  in  the 
.same  .'Status  It  was  before  the  original 
Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

For  my  part,  I  firmly  believed  that  the 
Senate  would  never  vote  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  strikebreaking  business 
I  still  have  crave  doubts  that  the  Senate 
really  intended  to  achieve  such  a  result. 
Strikebreaking,  however — paid  for  by 
taxpayers  money  and  carried  out  by  the 
Government  agencies — is  exactly  what 
the  Senate  voted  to  do  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Bopen  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  t-o  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
:'.ature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  1.?  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
.'or  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
n-.yself  3  minutes  on  the  bill.  I  further 
suie,  for  Uie  infoimation  of  the  Senate, 
that  I  intend  to  confine  myself  to  the  3 
minutes.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  also  has  a  brief  statement  on 
the  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  think  this  bill  has  been 
brought  into  admirable  balance  in  re- 
spect to  ii,s  purpose,  which  is  to  upgrade, 
improve,  and  better  coordinat-e  the  F"ed- 
eral-Sute  employment  services,  and  to 
extend  .somewhat  the  labor  mobility  pro- 
?ram 

I  believe  that  whatever  unhapplness 
may  exist  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
amendments— and  I  know  that  such  un- 
happines.v  does  exist — the  fundamental 
thrust  of  the  bill  has  been  changed  prl- 
manly  only  in  the  direction  of  giving 
the  State.',  a  greater  degree  of  authority 
I  think  a  Secretary  of  Labor  as  able  as 
Mr  Wirt/  can  very  well  live  with  this  bill 
as  it  leaves  the  Senate. 

I  hope  \ery  much  that  the  Department 
of  Ub<:.r  will  pay  as  strict  attention  to 
t-he  words  of  the  committee  report  and 
^f  legl.slative  intent  expressed  on  the 
noor  as  it  does  to  the  language  of  the 


legislation  Itself.  The  commitment 
which  we  have  undertaken  in  terms  of 
legislative  oversight  was  one  of  the 
things  which  has  kept  the  legislation  In 
balance.  The  E>epartment  should  very 
clearly  understand  that. 

In  addition,  without  regard  to  whether 
I  agree  with  any  particular  amendment 
or  not,  I  express  my  satisfaction  with  the 
role  of  the  minority  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, has  been  most  constructive  and  has 
made  the  pending  legislation  a  much 
better  bill  In  many  respects.  It  has  given 
the  bill  crcater  amplitude  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  function  more  effectively 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr  Clark i  for  his  leadership. 
It  has  beeii  a  hard  job  to  bring  the  bill 
to  its  present  stage.  The  Senator  has 
done  admirably  well. 

I  think  we  all  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  end  product 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  or  two  to  discuss 
the  organization  at  the  Federal  level 
which  would  have  resix)nsiblllty  for  this 
progi-am.  S  2974,  as  report^ed  by  the 
committee,  vests  complete  authority  in 
this  area  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
committee  report  on  page  6  points  out, 
however,  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
Indicated  that  no  change  is  contemplated 
in  the  current  organization  whereby  tlie 
manpower  services  and  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  are  oper- 
ated under  an  umbrella  agency. 

I  had  intended  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  clarify  the  organization  at  the 
Fedei-al  level  for  this  program,  but  if  I 
understand  correctly  the  statement  of  in- 
tent by  the  Secretary  that  there  will  be 
no  change  in  the  present  Federal  struc- 
ture and  that  the  imibrella  Bureau  In 
the  Department  to  which,  he  refers  is  and 
would  continue  to  be  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  then  my  amendment 
is  unneces.sary. 

I  am  sure  the  Secretary's  statement 
will  also  allay  the  fears  and  suspicions 
that  he  mlcht  attempt  to  revive  through 
the  means  of  this  legislation  his  1965 
proposal  to  reorganize  the  manixjwer 
function  within  the  Department  which 
brought  such  a  storm  of  protest  from  the 
States  and  their  representatives  In  this 
Congress  that  it  was  subsequently  aban- 
doned. 

That  proposal  as  I  recall  would  have 
eliminated  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  which  for  many  years  has  suc- 
cessfully adnilnistered  the  employment 
service  and  the  unemployment  Insurance 
program  at  the  Federal  level.  It  wotild 
have  disbursed  the  authority  and  resix)n- 
.sibilltles  of  this  Bureau  to  untried  hands 
in  a  newly  created  manpower  bureauc- 
racy of  the  Department.  It  was  the  over- 
whelming consensus  of  most  of  the  States 
that  had  this  reorganization  succeeded, 
it  would  have  done  irreparable  damage 
to  the  highly  successful  Federal-State 
partnership  which  has  characterized  this 
program  from  the  beginning  and  would 
have  seriously  damaged  the  ability  of  the 


total  system  to  carry  out  its  responsibili- 
ties. 

As  my  colleague.  Senator  Aiken, 
pointed  out  yesterday,  this  bill  gives 
much  new  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Substantial  safeguards  have 
t>een  provided  as  a  result  of  amendments 
adopted  during  the  debate  on  S.  2974. 
Many  of  us  are  still  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  the  increased  Federal  role  on 
our  own  State  employment  services,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  experience  I  have 
Just  mentioned. 

I  hope  that  my  understanding  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Secretary,  as  expressed 
in  the  report.  Is  correct,  and  I  know  that 
this  sentiment  is  shared  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  certainly  by  the  State  em- 
ployment ser\ice  agencies. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield 
my.self  4  minutes  on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDINb  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  4  minute.'; 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach passage  of  the  bill,  my  opinion  is 
that  the  bill  does  reflect  the  consensus  of 
thinking  of  all  Senators, 

I  regret,  of  course,  that  the  Senate 
agreed  to  certain  amendments  which  I 
was  forced  to  oppose.  These  amend- 
ments were  proposed  by  the  Johnson 
administration,  but  were  opposed  by  a 
good  many  interests  sincerely  interested 
in  a  stronger  Federal-State  employment 
service  partnership.  These  amendments 
were  all  agreed  to  by  rather  close  votes. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  held  in  by  very 
close  votes  the  parts  of  the  bill.  Includ- 
ing the  portion  dealing  with  recruitment, 
which  were  really  es.sentlal  to  viable  and 
meaningful  legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  amendments 
which  were  agreed  to  largely  because  the 
State  employment  senlces  are  concerned 
about  the  Federal  encroachment  are  se- 
riously damaging  to  the  bill.  We  may 
have  another  chance  to  remedy  some  of 
those  matters  In  conference  with  the 
House  So.  I  am  content  with  what  the 
Senate  has  done 

I  again  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
minority  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower  and  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  for  the  courtesy,  cooperation, 
and  assistance  they  gave  all  through  the 
course  of  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Our  relationships  have  remained 
friendly.  Those  Senators  have  been 
very  helpful.  They  have  made  a  ver>- 
great  contribution  to  the  final  legislative 
product. 

I  also  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  for  their  strong  support 
of  amendments  which  I,  as  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  felt  were  Important  I  also 
thank  the  Senators  form  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, West  Virginia,  New  Jersey. 
Wisconsin,  and  Texas  whose  assistance 
as  committee  members  was  so  important 
in  helping  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  decided  not  to 
ask  for  a  roUcall  vote  on  passage  of  the 
bill.  After  conferring  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  con- 
servatives and  liberals,  supporters,  and 
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opponents  of  the  legislation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  rollcall  vote  would  be  a 
futile  gesture.  In  my  judgment.  If  the 
roll  were  called  on  final  passage,  the  bill 
would  pass  almost  unanimously.  If  not 
entirely  so. 

I  make  this  statement  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  history  so  that  it  may  be  In 
the  record  when  we  go  to  conference 
with  the  House 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  further 
remarks,  I  hope  that  a  voice  vote  may  be 
taken. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  knowing  that  many  Sena- 
tors are  leavln.-.  assures  the  Senator  that 
he  will  not  ask  for  a  rollcall.  However. 
the  remark  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  efTfct  that  if  a  rollcall 
vote  were  had  the  bill  would  pass  unani- 
mously is  an  unwarranted  assumption. 
Certainly  the  Senator's  opinion  is  not 
a  part  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLuARK  I  think  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  are  well  taken.  I  wonder  if 
he  would  permit  me  to  express  my  own 
profound  conviction  that  if  a  rollcall 
were  had  the  bill  would  pass  by  a  very 
substantial  majority. 

Mr,  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  agrees.  Otherwise  he  would 
tr\'  to  in.sist  on  a  record  vote.  I  only 
object  to  the  Senator  from  Pcnn.syl- 
vania's  attempting  to  sub.stitute  his  opin- 
ion for  a  vote. 

The  bill  is  a  very  real  step — in  spite 
of  some  of  the  amendments — along  the 
road  of  complete  Federal  domination  of 
State  agencies.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  not  happy  about  the  bill, 
but  he  agrees  that  it  will  undoubtedly 
pa.ss.  He  believes  there  are  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  misgivings.  , 

I  object  to  the  statement  that  a  record 
vote  would  be  unanimous  or  nearly 
unanimous. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
propoimd  an  inquiry''  If  there  is  any 
question  about  it.  why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  have  a  rollcall? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Because  I  have  made 
commitments  to  Senators  who  have  Im- 
portant engagements,  and  I  have  made 
a  commitment  to  the  majority  leader 
that  I  would  not  ask  for  a  rollcall. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Does 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  do. 

The     PRESmmo     OFFICER.     Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  do. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 


The    bill    (S.    2974)    was    passed,    as 
follows : 

S.  2974 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  Ttiat,  In 
order  to  strengthen  and  lmpro%e  the  Federal - 
State  Employment  Service  .system  estab- 
lished under  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  113),  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"short    TfTLE 

•'Section   1    This  Act  may  be  olt.ed  as  the 

Manpower   Services  Act  of   1966'. 

*■ 

"DECLAR.ATION    OF    PrJRPOSE 

"Sec  2.  The  Congress  has  underUiken  In 
a  series  of  enactments  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  long-term  manpower  goals  and 
active  manpower  policies  to  Implement  these 
Ro.ils.  Tile  Congre.s.s  finds  tnat  implementa- 
tion of  lepLsIatlon  designed  to  encourage  an 
arrive  manpower  policy  Is  only  lu;  effective, 
at  the  State  and  local  levels,  as  the  Institu- 
tions operating  at  the.s<-  levels  The  existing 
Federal-State  Employment  Service,  with  Its 
present  network  of  almost  two  thovisand  lo- 
cal employment  service  ofHces.  has  been  the 
front  line  agency  assigned  the  task  of  Uans- 
latlng  manpower  and  employment  policy 
into  reality. 

"The  Congress  further  flnd.s  that  efTective 
coordination  of  manpower  services  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels,  and  between 
public  and  private-  organizations  and  agen- 
cies. Is  essential  to  the  Implementation  of 
congre.sslunal  legislation:  and  a  that  some 
users  and  potential  users  are  dl.ssatlsficd 
with  tl-.c  present  operations  of  the  existing 
Pederal-SUite  Employment  Service 

"The  Congress  declares  that  a  strong  and 
modern  manpower  services  system  which 
operat/es  not  merely  as  a  labor  exchange 
bringing  Job  seekers  and  employers  tocether 
but  as  a  comprehensive  manpower  services 
agency  Is  essential.  Therefore,  this  Act  pro- 
vides the  authority  to  Improve  tiie  services 
provided  through  the  Federal-State  employ- 
ment service,  and  to  transform  that  service 
Into  the  comprehensive  manpower  services 
system  which  this  National  demands  in  order 
to  deal  effectively  with  its  complex  economic 
and   employment  problems. 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec    3    As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(1)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor; 

"(2)  the  term  'Job  services  center'  means 
an  office  establLshed  and  maintained  by  a 
State  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out,  pur- 
suajit  to  a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 12.  programs  and  activities  referred  to 
in  this  Act.  and  Includes  any  job  services 
center  established  under  section  8(3)  for 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

"(3)  the  term  'State  manpower  service' 
means  the  agency  designated  In  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  12  as  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  Job  services  centers  within  such 
State: 

"(4)  the  term  'State'  means  the  several 
States,  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

"GENERAL    FUNCTIGNa 

"Sbc  4.  la)  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act,  a  nationwide  man- 
power services  system  which  shaU  provide 
services  essential  for  effective  development 
and  utilization  of  the  Nation's  manpower 
resources  Such  services  shaU  Include  but 
not  be  limited  to — 

"(1)  the  furnishing  of  placement  services, 
including  recruitment  (provided,  however! 
that  recruitment  to  fill  Job  openings  shall 
b«  for  the  principal  purpose  of  providing  Jotw 


for  the  unemployed  or  underemployed,  or 
providing  manpower  for  national  security 
needs),  occupational  and  related  testing  and 
counseling,  selection  and  referral  to  train- 
ing,  and  the  furnishing  of  informauon  con- 
cerning employment  and  training  opportunl- 
ties  to  all  individuals  and  employers  seek- 
ing such  services: 

"(2)  the  development,  In  cooperation  with 
employers,  of  employment  opportu:i:r.ies 

(3)  the  furnishing  of  special  services.  In- 
cluding opportunities  for  public  service  em- 
ployment, for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
employablllty  of  and  employment  opportu- 
nities for  individuals  so  disadvantaged  in 
the  labor  market  that  they  are.  or  are  Iskelv 
to  become,  chronically  unemployed: 

"(4)  the  development  and  carrying  out  of 
inter-area  and  Interstate  placement  services; 
'(5)  the  provision  of  adequate  facliltles 
and  services  to  assure  that  al!  unemployed 
individuals  claiming  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  are  registered  for  and  referred 
to  employment: 

■'(6)  the  collection,  classification,  analysis, 
exchange  and  d I.' semination  of  manpowe.' 
and  employment  information; 

"(7)  the  conduct  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation and  demonstration  projects  de- 
signed to  increase  knowledge  with  re.'i[>ect  to 
matters  related  to  the  functions  of  the  na- 
tionwide manpower  services  system  with  a 
view  to  maximizing  the  efficiency  of  such 
system  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act: 

■■|8)  the  training  of  specialized  personnel 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  nationwide  manpower  services 
system. 

"(b)  The  services  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  made  available  with  respect  to  all 
occupations  and  types  of  posiUons  and.  with- 
out distinction  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  sex.  age.  or  current  employ- 
ment status,  to  all  persons  seeking  such 
services. 

"(c)  In  providing  the  ,'ervlces  authorized 
by  this  Act  the  Secretjiry  shall  cooperate 
with  employers,  labor  organizations,  educa- 
tional institutions,  private  employment 
agencies,  and  other  public  or  private  agencies 
or  organizations  and  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  promote  and  encourage  the  use  by 
sucli  employers,  organizations,  agencies,  or 
Institutions  of  such  services. 

"SERVICES    TO   THE   DISADVANTAGED 

"Sec.  5.  With  respect  to  persons  or  groups 
of  persons  who  are  disadvantaged  In  the 
labor  market  that  they  are,  or  are  likely  to 
become,  chronically  unemployed,  the  service* 
to  be  made  available  shall  Include— 

"(1)  the  identification  of  and  reaching 
out  to  such  persons  or  groups,  Including  the 
use  of  mobile  units,  and  providing  them 
with  special  counseling  services  In  order  to 
determine  their  needs. 

"(2)  the  development  of  plans  for  man- 
power services  commensurate  with  Individual 
needs,  such  as  refei.-al  for  remedial  educa- 
tion, institutional  training,  or  on-the-job 
training,  rehabilitation,  medical  examina- 
tion, and  medical  care: 

"(3)  the  development  of  employment  op- 
portunities. Including  opportunities  for 
public  service  employment,  commensurate 
with  the  capabilities  of  such  persons:  and 

"(4)  the  providing  of  Job  counseling  and 
selective  placement  services  for  handicapped 
persons,  Including  the  designation  of  at  least 
one  person  In  each  Job  services  center  whose 
duties  shall  Include  such  functions,  and  In 
those  States  where  a  State  board,  depart- 
ment, or  agency  exists  which  Is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  State  laws  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  handicapped  persons, 
the  Job  services  centers  shall  c(x>perate  with 
such   t>oard,  department,   or  agency; 

"(5)  the  providing  of  supportive  on-the- 
job  and  other  foUowup  services. 
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"INTERAREA    AND    INTTRSTATE    PLACEMENT 
SERVaCES 

",?EC  6  (a)  In  carrying  out  functions  re- 
lating w  interstate  placement  and  recruit- 
ment services  the  Secretary  shall — 

■Ml  require,  with  respect  to  all  occupa- 
tions and  all  tyi>es  of  positions  for  which 
there  !.«  .i  regional  or  national  labor  market, 
that  Job  services  cent<>r8  obtain  and  furnish 
Bformanon  with  reepect  to  Job  openings 
lad  applictnts: 

•i2i  p.'ovlde  for  the  effective  and  prompt 
dbtributlon  among  appropriate  Job  services 
centers  of  .such  information; 

■  3i  after  con.«;ultfltion  with  the  States 
fooiprlslng  the  particular  multijob  market 
mvolved  establish,  operate  or  otherwise  pro- 
nde  multijob  market  interstate  clearance 
centers  for  facilitating  placement  across 
State  b<Hind:irles  of  such  applicants,  which 
.-eaters  .'hall  provide  Information  and  as- 
sutance  with  respect  to  the  availability  of 
relocation  assistance,  housing,  transporta- 
Uon,  and  other  community  services  and  fa- 
cilities. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  tlie  functions  relat- 
ing to  Interarea  placement  .services  between 
'jbor  m:irkets  that  do  not  extend  across  State 
boundaries  the  Secretary  sh.ali  provide  for 
multijob  market  clearance  through  the  State 
Job  services  centers  and  shxll  coordinate  their 
acUvltles  with  the  multijob  market  Interstate 
clearance  centers. 

"MANPOWER     AND     EMPLOYMENT     INFORMATION 

"Sec  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  functions  re- 
l&ting  to  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  Information,   the  Secret,ary  shall — 

";jl)  collect,  analyze,  and  store  all  labor 
marlcet  and  manpower  Information  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

"121  disseminate  such  Information  among 
employers,  labor  organizations,  educational 
institutions,  private  employment  agencies, 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations, and  among  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  engaged  In  car- 
rying out  Federal  programs  concerning  man- 
power development  and  utilization; 

'i3i  coordinate  the  collection  of  labor 
tnarltet  and  manpower  information  by  the 
bureuus  and  agencies  under  his  Jurisdiction 
to  assure  efficiency  and  avoid  duplication  of 
efforts 

"lb)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  section,  and  to  assure  the 
most  effective  administration  of  Interarea 
and  IntersUite  recruitment  and  placement 
programs  authorized  by  section  6,  the  Secre- 
tary- shall  provide  for  modern  and  efficient 
communications  systems,  automatic  data 
processing  equipment,  and  collection,  stor- 
^,  analyBls,  and  retrieval  of  Information. 
For  these  purposes  the  Secreuiry  shall,  to 
the  maxlmtim  extent  feasible,  make  use  of 
appropriate  Information  and  equlp;nent 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs 
and  other  bureaus  and  agencies. 

'  ici  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  studies 
^'d  undertake  demonstration  projects  to 
''.inher  the  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
systems  m  the  nationwide  manpower  services 
Ejstein  Such  demonstration  projects  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  establlsh- 
aient.  in  one  or  more  Job  services  centers,  of 
a  model  labor  market  Information  svstem, 
on  a  suite  ur  interstate  basis,  that  win  pro- 
de  spfcific  employment  Information  on 
ar.r  ^'"P"'>'"'>'^ht  opportunities  and  skills 
anni  ""'  ^^  ^^^°^  market  to  Interested 

^ppncants  seeking  placement,  and  to  !n- 
^viaua.s.  c  rganlzatlons.  or  Institutions  re- 
.UOT"        ''^  subsection   (a)(2i    of  this  sec- 

dilll',  ^*  Secretary   is   authorized,   either 

"f^'ly    or    by     way     of  "  grant,     contract, 

oiner  agreement  with  public  and  prU-ate 

•««ncie.=  and   Institutions,   to   carry    out   re- 


search and  experimentation  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  designed  to  strengthen  the 
operation  of  the  nationwide  manpower  serv- 
ices system,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  structure  of  labor  markets,  the  skills, 
aptitudes,  and  motivation  of  personsiln  the 
labor  market,  the  demand  for  new  skills  and 
new  training  requirements,  and  the  txse  of 
automatic  data  processing  systems  '• 

"veterans    and    farm    placement    services; 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

"Sbc.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain — 

"(1 )  a  veterans'  employment  service  to  be 
devoted  to  securing  employment  for  vet- 
erans, and  to  carry  out  the  functions  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  and  under  chapter  41 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  In  the  case 
of  appolntment.s  for  nonclerlcal  positions  In 
the  veterans'  employment  service,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  only  persons  who  are 
veterans  of  any  war,  or  have  served  In  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  since 
January  31,  1955,  and  who  have  been  dis- 
charged or  released  therefrom  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable. 

"(2)  a  farm  labor  service,  which  shall 
provide  placement  services  for  agricultural 
workers  and  employers;  and 

"(3 1  one  or  more  Job  services  centers  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"COORDINATION       OF       GOVERNMENT       TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

"Skc,  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  the  programs 
and  activities  of  agencies  wltlaln  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  all  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  relating  to 
the  training  of  Individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  Improving  or  restoring  employablllty. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  through  the  national 
manpower  services  system  shall — 

"(1)  recruit,  counsel  and  refer  to  the  ap- 
propriate office  or  agency  Individuals  who 
are  In  need  of  and  eligible  for  training  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  TYalnlng 
Act  of  1962  (42  U.S.C.  2571-2620),  for  the 
Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Work  Training,  or  work  experience  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  2701-2981 ) .  or  for  any  other  train- 
ing program  designed  to  Improve  or  restore 
the  employablllty  of  Individuals  financed  In 
whole  or  In  part  with  Federal  funds  and  shall 
be  reimbursed  therefor  by  the  Federal  agency 
responsible  for  the  training;   and 

"(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  administering  a  train- 
ing program,  such  employment  information 
as  he  determines  will  facilitate  the  placement 
of  individuals  being  trained 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  furnishing  of 
C':>ordlnat«d  manpower  services  to  such  In- 
dividuals, the  Secretary  shall  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  he  deems  practical  to  have  rep- 
resentatives of  any  program  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  located  in  close  proximity  (In 
the  same  building,  if  possible)  with  the  rel- 
evant Job  services  center 

"(c)  All  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  to  the  extent  necessary  t.o  enable 
him  effectively  to  carry  out  responsibilities 
referred    to    In    this    section    and    section 

10(C)(1). 

"PLANNING     AND     PROGRAMS     rOE    EMPLOTMENT 
DISLOCATIONS  AND  MANTOWEK  SHORTAGES 

"Sec  10.  (B)  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
plans  and  procedures  for — 

"(1)  Identifying  impending  and  long- 
range  shifts  and  dislocations  in  employment. 
both  technological  and  economic,  including 
tiiose  related  to  reductions  or  changes  In 
defense  activities,  and  employment  ne€<iB 
arising  therefrom; 


"(2)  Identifying  employment  needs  aris- 
ing from  chronic  unemployment  and  related 
problems; 

"'1 3)  as.'^UTing  that  Job  serv'.ref  centers 
provide  such  services  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  situations  and  needs  so  identified 
and  to  avoid  or  relieve  any  adverse  impact 
of  such  conditions  upon  workers,  including 
measures  which  will  stimulate  occupational 
readjustment  and  geographical  mobility  of 
the  affected  workeri. 

"(bi  The  Secretary  shall  develop  plans 
and  procedures  for  deaimg  with  manpower 
shortage  problems.  In  carrying  out  such 
functions,  the  Job  service*  centers  may  assiBt 
employers  In  il)  preventing,  alleviating,  and 
resolving  skill  shortages  and  undesirable 
turnover;  (2)  making  Job  modifications  to 
permit  the  use  of  available  labor  supply; 
and  (3)  Identifying  entry  Jobs  and  training 
needs. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  make  appropriate 
arrangements  under  which- — 

"  ( 1 )  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  list  with  appropriate 
Job  services  cent-ers  Job  openings  occurring 
In  such  departments  and  agencies  and  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  conduct  re- 
cruiting through  these  centers,  and 

"(2)  private  employers  will  be  encouraged 
to  list  with  such  centers  any  Job  openings 
of  such  employers. 

"IMPROVEMENT    OF    PERSONNEL 

""Sec  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  after  consul- 
tation with  the  States  Is  authorized  to  rec- 
ommend minimum  qualifications  and  salary 
levels  for  professional  occupations  In  the 
State  manpower  services,  and  Job  services 
centers,  such  as  occupational  counseling.  In- 
terviewing, occupational  analysis,  occupa- 
tional testing,  and  labor  market  analysis. 

"(b)  Each  State  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain for  personnel  employed  In  its  State 
manpower  service  and  Job  service  centers  a 
merit  system  of  personnel  administration. 

"(c)  Each  State  shall  develop  a  salary 
schedule  which  In  Its  Judgment  is  adequate 
to  attract  and  retain  qualified  personnel  for 
It-s  .state  manpower  service  and  lob  services 
center, 

"(d)  The  Secretarj-  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish training  programs  for  persons  occupy- 
ing or  preparing  to  occupy  positions  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  or  similar  positions  In 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Such  programs 
may  include — 

"(1)    orientation  and  In-service  programs; 

"(2)  grants  to  individuals  for  financing 
education  and  training  in  educational  Insti- 
tutions or  training  centers: 

"(3)  grants  to  educational  or  other  In- 
stitutions to  finance  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate currlcuiums  and  training  mate- 
rials, and  for  the  establishment  of  training 
centers;   and 

"14)  technical  assistance  to  State  man- 
power services  to  aid  them  In  the  Institution 
or  Improvement  of  State  or  local  training 
programs. 

The  Secretary,  where  he  deems  It  appropri- 
ate, may  make  the  training  programs  avail- 
able to  employees  of  private  employment 
agencies  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  State  may  detail  Federal  em- 
ployees to  State  manpower  services  or  Job 
services  centers  and  the  States  n^ay.  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  detail  State 
employees  to  tlie  Department  of  Labor  for 
temporary  periods  for  training  or  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  provisions  of  .-section  507  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  i79  Stat.  27)  shall  apply  to  any  such 
assignment. 

"2)    The    .Secretary    is   authorized    to   ap- 
point noncompetltlvely  to  a  Federal  position     ^ 
In  the  Department  of  Labor  any  person  em- 
ployed In  a  Stat*  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
thereof,  who  Is  serving  In  a  program  financed 
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In  whole  or  In  part  by  Federal  grants  under 
this  Act  However,  no  person  shall  be  so 
appointed  unless  he 

"lAi  hSLB  permanent  status  In  a  federally 
approved  State  or  local  merit  system; 

■  I  B )  received  his  appointment  to  the  State 
or  local  merit  system  on  the  basis  or  competi- 
tive examination: 

"(C)  meets  appropriate  qualification  and 
suitability  standards  for  the  Federal  posi- 
tion; and 

"(D)  passes  a  noncompetitive  examina- 
tion prescribed  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

A  person  receiving  a  Federal  appointment 
under  this  subsection  shall  complete  a  one- 
year  probationary  period  before  he  acquires 
a  competitive  statu,?,  and  he  shall  not  be 
eligible  on  the  b:isi8  of  such  competitive 
status  for  transfer  M  any  other  Federal 
agency  for  three  years  from  date  of  such 
appointment  The  United  .States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commlselon  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tlon.s  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection, 

"(31  The  Secret iry  shall  encourage  the 
malting  of  arrantjemcnts  between  States  un- 
der whlrh  employees  of  one  State  agency  or 
cenT^r  mnv  be  granted  leaves  of  absence  to 
enable  them  to  become  employed  for  tem- 
porary periods  by  such  agency  or  center  In 
another  State 

"STATE    PLANS 

"Sec,  12,  (a)(1)  Any  State  desiring  Ui  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall,  through 
Its  State  manp<jwer  service,  ,»ubmlt  to  the 
Secretary  a  State  plan,  annu.il  supplements 
thereto  or  modlflcatlons  thereof,  under 
which  such  State  shall  operate  within  the 
State  a  system  of  Job  services  centers  to 
carry  out  such  of  the  duties  and  functions 
under  this  Act  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(2)  Any  State  plan  shall  provide  that — 

"(A)  the  St^ite  shall  establish  or  designate 
a  State  manpower  service  to  serve  as  the 
single  State  agency  to  a.imUUster  or  super- 
vise the  administration  of  all  such  Job  serv- 
ices centers  within  the  State:  Protnded  how- 
ever. That  the  State  shall  not  be  precluded 
from  placing  the  State  manpower  service 
under  the  overall  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative control  of  a  State  agency  re- 
sponsible for  manpower  services  and  the 
unemployment  compensation  programs; 

'•(Bi  the  State  will,  in  the  operation  of 
such'  centers,  employ  such  methods  of  ad- 
ministration as  are  found  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operntlon  of  surli  centers, 

"i.,C)  the  St.ite  manpower  service  will  make 
such  reports  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  Informatlnn,  as  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  tune  require,  and  comply  with  such 
provisions  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  And  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  reports: 

(3 1  In  addition  tu  the  provisions  re- 
quired under  par.tgraph  (2)  tj  be  contained 
In  any  State  plan  under  this  subsection,  there 
shall  be  included  In  any  such  plan  such  other 
provisions  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  so  as  to  maximize  the 
utilization  of  Job  services  centers  In  assisting 
him  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this  Act, 
(4)  Any  State  plan  under  this  subsection 
shall  si>eciflcally  provide  that  the  Job  serv- 
ices centers  eetabllshed  and  operated  pur- 
suant thereto  in  municipalities  of  more  than 
50,0<X)  F>opulatlon  shall  to  the  maxlnnuni  ex- 
tent practicable  within  the  administrative 
discretion  of  the  State  manpower  services 
agency  be  separate  from  the  offices  adminis- 
tering any  unemployment  compensation  law 
within  such  State, 

■'(5)  Any  State  plan  under  this  subsection 
•hall  Include  provision  for  placement  and 
other  manpower  services  to  be  rendered  to 
veterans. 


"(b)  The  Secretary  will  pay  to  the  SUte 
amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  expended  or 
to  be  expended  by  the  State  In  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  such  centers 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary,  after  not  less  than 
thirty  days  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State  manpower  service  of  a 
State  finds  that,  in  the  operation  of  job  serv- 
ices centers  In  the  State,  there  is  a  f;iilure 
on  the  p:irt  of  the  State  to  compy  subst,in- 
tlaily  with  any  provision  of  such  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency  that 
further  payments  under  this  section  will  be 
limited  to  categories  under  or  parts  of  the 
operations  of  such  centers  not  affected  by 
such  failure  (or  in  his  discretion,  that  f\irther 
payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State)  un- 
til the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  such  failure  to  comply. 
Until  he  Is  so  s^itlsfled  he  shall  limit  pay- 
ments under  this  section  to  categories  under 
or  parts  of  the  operations  of  such  centers  not 
affected  by  such  f^iilure  (or  make  no  further 
payments  to  such  State  under  this  sec- 
tion). 

"administration 
"Sec.  13,  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  6(b)  and,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  under  section  4(a) 
(1),  (2).  (3),  and  (5),  and  section  5  of  this 
Act  shall  be  carried  out  through  State  man- 
power services   and   Job   services   centers 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  services 
of  State  manpower  services  and  Job  services 
centers  in  carrying  out  any  other  functions 
tinder  the  ,^ct. 

■  c)  The  Secret,iry,  after  not  less  than 
thirty  days  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State,  and  the  State  manpower 
services  when  authorized  by  the  Secretary, 
mny  enter  into  contracts  with  Individuals  or 
with  public  or  private  educational  or  other 
appropriate  agencies  or  institutions,  includ- 
ing employment  agencies,  for  the  pro^^slon 
of  speclal!7:ed  or  other  services  when  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act-  Provided,  however, 
Th:\t  no  such  contract  shall  be  entered  into 
under  which  a  fee  or  other  charge  Is  made  to 
any  Individual, 

"(d)  No  person  shall  be  referred  to  a  posi- 
tion (1)  If  the  pc*:1tlon  to  be  filled  Is  vacant 
because  the  former  ofcupant  Is  on  strike  or 
is  being  locked  otit  In  the  course  of  a  labor 
dispute,  or  ( 11)  the  filling  of  which  is  an  issue 
In  a  labor  dispute  over  which  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  Jurisdiction,  In 
all  other  instances,  any  Individual  referred 
ta  a  place  of  employment  where  a  labor  dis- 
pute exists  shall  be  given  notice  of  such  dis- 
pute prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  his  referral. 

'rEDERAL  AND  STATE   ADVISORY   COUNCII. 

•  Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  sh.iU  establish 
a  nonpartisan  manpower  services  and  unem- 
ployment In.iurance  advisory  council  which 
shall  be  c.)mp<>sed  of  men  and  women  repre- 
senting employers  and  employees  in  equal 
numbers,  the  public,  and  expert*  In  the  field 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  policies  and 
advising  the  Secretary  on  problems  relating 
to  the  manpower  services  and  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program  and  Insuring  Im- 
partiality, neutrality,  and  freedom  from  po- 
litical influence  in  the  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems The  SecreUry  shall  establl.sh  at  least 
two  subcommittees  with  like  reprefientations. 
one  for  the  m.inpower  services  and  one  for 
the  unemplovment  Insurance  program. 

"lb)  The  members  of  the  council  shall  be 
selected  from  time  to  time  without  regard  to 
the  ClvU  Service  Act  In  such  manner  and  for 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
and  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but 
when  attending  meetings  of  the  council,  they 
shall  be  allowed  necesary  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U  S.C.  73-b(2i)  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 


"(c)  The  council  and  each  subcommittee 
thereof  shall  have  access  to  all  appropriate 
flies  and  records,  and  shall  be  lurnlahed 
necessary  personnel  including  adequate  sec- 
retarial and  clerical  assistance. 
J  "(di  The  Secretary  may  require  the  orga- 
nization of  similar  State  advisory  councilt 
and  subcommittees  composed  of  men  and 
women  representing  employers  and  employees 
In  equal  numbers,  the  public,  and  expert*  in 
the  field. 

"ANNUAL    REPORT 

"Sec,  15.  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  hit 
annual  rep<5rt  to  the  (iongrei^s  a  fuu  and 
complete  statement  and  account  of  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  carried  out  under  this 
Act,  together  with  such  comment,''  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  tlie  Improve- 
ment thereof  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"APPKOPRIATTONS 
"Sec  16  Tliere  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, in  addition  to  such  funds  a.s  are 
made  available  for  expenditure  from  the  em- 
plo>Tnent  security  administration  accouEt 
est.ablished  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  $40,000,000  for 
the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  the  sum 
of  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  and  the  sum  of  890.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 

"RtU-ES    AND    RECULATIONS 

"Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"jTTDiriAL  REVIEW 

"Sec.  18.  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  with  a 
final  action  of   the  Secretary  under  section 
12(c)    of  this  Act  may  appeal  to  the  United 
States   court   of   appeals   for   the  circuit  In 
which  the  State  Is  located,  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  such  court  within  sixty  days  afttr 
such    final    .ictlon.      A   copy  of   the   ;)etiUon 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer 
designated    by    him    for    that   purpose.    The 
Secretary    thereupon   shall    flle   In   the  court 
the   record   of   tlie  proceedings   on  whlcli  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of   title  28,   United   .States  Code      Upon  the 
filing    of    such    petition,    the    court    shall 
have  Jiu-lsdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Jurisdiction     to     affirm     the    action    of    the 
Secretary  or   to   set   it   aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,    temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may 
niodlfy  or  set  aside  his  order      The  findings 
of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  stipported 
by  substjintial  evidence,  shall    be  conclusive 
but  the  court,   for  grKxl  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  ca5e  to  the  Secretar>  to  take  fur- 
ther evidence    and  the  Secretary  may  there- 
up<in  make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and    may    modify    his    previous    action,   and 
shall  file  In  the  cotirt  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther   proceedings       Such    new    or    modlfie<l 
finding's  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if   supported    by    substantial    evidence      Any 
Judicial   proceeding  under  this  section  shall 
be  entitled  to.  and.  uptsn  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  or  the  State,  shall  receive  a  prefer- 
ence and  shall   be  heard   and  determined  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.     The  Judgment  of 
the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  fln;Ll.  subject   to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court    of   the   United   States   upon  certiorari 
or  certification   as   provided    in   sertion  I2M 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code     The  com- 
mencement of  proce«>dlngs  under  this  section 
shall  not.  unless  ao  specifically  ordered  by  lit* 
court,   operate   as   a   stay   of   the   Secretary's 
action.     In  the  event   the  SccrPt.-u-ys  deter- 
mination Is  not  challenged  by  the  SUte  then 
the  Secretary  may  enter  iiiU->  a  r-^ntrivct  with 
a  public  or  private  agency  or  !n.«tltutlon  fw 
the  carrying  out  of  siich  operation*   or  p&rts 
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'Jsereof  us  are  the  subject  of  his  determina- 
Ucn  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary's  deter- 
Bination  is  challenged  and  is  affirmed  by  the 
niurt.  then  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  a 
asntract  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  opera- 
aons  or  parts  thereof  as  are  affirmed  by  the 

COVlTt 
JMENDMENTS      TO       MANPOWER      DEVELOPMENT 
AND     TRAINING     ACT     OF     1962 

Sec  19  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  is  hereby 
imended  by  inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section ( a  I . 

Sec  104.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  develop  and  carry  out  a  program  to  In- 
crease the  mobility  of  unemployed  Indivld- 
a&lj  by  providing  them  assistance  to  relocate 
and  tiiect  tliclr  relocation  ex^Hiises.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  such  assistance  only 
to  involuntarily  unemployed  individuals  who 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  suit- 
able full-time  employment  in  the  commu- 
nity in  wlilch  they  reside,  have  bona  fide  of- 
fers ol  employment  (other  than  temporary 
or  seasonal  employment),  are  deemed  quall- 
5ed  to  perform  the  work  for  which  they  are 
Delng  employed,  and  cannot  otherwise  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  defray  the  cost  of  re- 
location. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  provide  such  as- 
sistance In  the  form  of  loans,  which  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  with  the  following 
limitations : 

••(A)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reastinable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  programs; 

■(B)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to  as- 
sure Bchievemcnt  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  loan  Is  made; 

'"(C)  the  loan  Is  repayable  within  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  tinder  such  other 
ternis  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  in 
Individual  cases. 

■■(3)  Assistance  prortded  under  this  sub- 
section may,  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Secretary,  Include  temporary  financial 
a«6lstance  to  meet  needs  and  emergencies 
occurring  immediately  before  and  after  re- 
Ixallon.  counseling  and  related  supportive 
services  needed  by  the  lndlvldu:ils  and  their 
ramllies  who  are  relocated  to  aid  them  in 
establishing  themselves  in  tlie  new  Job  and 
the  community,  and  such  other  assistance  lis 
may  be  reqtilred  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection. 

'"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
subeectlon.  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
if  appropriated  not  In  excess  of  $5,000,000 
;or  the  fifrnl  year  ending  June  30.  19G7,  not 
in  excess  of  110,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
fndlng  June  30,  1968,  and  not  In  excess 
of  »10,OOO,OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.' 

"(b)  Section  104  Is  amended  by  redeslgnat- 
'ng  subsection  '(a).'  '(b).'  and  "(c)"  as  sub- 
section  (b).'  '(c),'  and  '(d).'  respectively." 

EPTECTrVE  DATE 

"Sec  20  The  amendment  made  bv  sections 
I  through  18  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  except' that  no  SUite  shall 
^  subject  to  any  requirement  Imposed  by 
J' pursuant  to  such  amendment,  compliance 
1th  which  will  require  a  change  In  the  laws 
'3f  Buch  State,  until  the  expiration  of  one 
fiundred  nnd  eighty  days  following  the  first 
meeting  of  the  legislature  thereof  which 
^nirs  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
«t  The  amendments  made  by  section  19  of 
*l8  Act  shi-.:i  take  effect  on  enactment  of 
•his  Act 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
wat  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
*Wch  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a^Ji-ecd  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIKI.n.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  'Welfare,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Ci.ARKl  has  consistently  been 
a  strong  and  articulate  advocate  on  be- 
half of  effective  legislation  for  the  Na- 
tion's vital  labor  force.  His  handling  of 
the  Manpower  Services  Act  during  the 
past  2  days  was  exemplary  Its  passage 
adds  another  great  achievement  to  Sen- 
ator Clark's  already  abundant  record  of 
outstanding  accompli.shments. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr  Javits]  is  to  share  in  today's  suc- 
cess. His  vigorous  efforts  and  coopera- 
tive support  on  this  measure  were  indis- 
pensable to  its  endorsement  by  the  Sen- 
ate   "We  are  grateful. 

Others  too  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  gracious  cooperation  and  deserve 
high  praise  for  assuring  orderly  action  on 
this  measure.  Particularly  noteworthy. 
were  the  eflorts  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  'Vermont  I  Mr,  Prouty]  who,  along 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr,  DoMiNicKi,  urged  his  own  sincere 
views  on  \  arious  ffatures  of  the  proposal 
but  in  no  way  sought  to  Impede  its  dis- 
position. The  splendid  cooperation  of 
these  two  Senators  is  always  welcome 
and  we  are  grateful. 

Also  to  the  Senators  from  New  York 
IMr  Kennedy]  and  New  Jersey  iMr, 
Williams]  goes  high  commendation  for 
offering  iheir  clear  views.  The  able  sup- 
poi't  of  these  two  Senators  helped  to  as- 
sure s'R'ift  and  succe.'^sful  action. 

The  Senate  may  again  be  proud  of  an 
achievem.ent  obtained  with  the  orderly 
and  efficient  action  which  has  character- 
ized .so  many  of  its  accomplishments  this 
session.  The  cooperation  displayed  on 
this  as  on  other  proposals  is  truly  a  credit 
to  the  entire  body 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
June  28,  1966,  wa^  di-spensed  with. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  5  OF 
196fr— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 'H.  DOC.  NO.  456) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  on  Reor- 
t;anization  Plan  No  5  of  1966.  Without 
objection,  the  message  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  without  being  read,  and  will 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  message,  together  with  the  Reor- 
(ianization  Plan  No.  5.  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
as  follows: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  traitsmlttlng  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  5  of  1966,  prepared  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

The  time  has  coroc  to  recognize  the 
readiness  of  local  governments  In  the 
Washington  Area  to  undertake  a   role 


which  is  properly  and  rightfully  theirs. 
To  that  end,  I  am  submitting  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  txi  abolish  the  National  Capi- 
tal Regional  Planning  Council. 

Comprehensive  regional  planning  is 
vital  to  the  orderly  development  of  our 
metropolitan  area.s.  Nowhere  is  it  more 
important  than  in  the  National  Capital 
Region. 

To  be  most  effective,  regional  planning 
must  be  a  lesponsibility  of  the  areas 
State  and  local  govenunents  acting  to- 
gether to  solve  mutual  problems  of 
growth  and  change.  It  should  not  be  a 
Federal  fuiiction.  although  the  Federal 
Government  should  support  and  advance 
it. 

The  need  for  cooperative  plamilng  was 
i-ecopnized  years  ago  in  the  National 
Capital  Region,  The  establisliment  of 
the  National  Capital  ReuioMal  Planning 
Council  in  195'2  to  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive development  plan  was  a  major  step 
in  meeting  that  need. 

However,  the  Council  was  designed  for 
conditions  which  no  longer  exist.  It  was 
established  by  Federal  law  as  a  Federal 
acency  financed  by  Federal  f 'unds  because 
the  various  l.'jcal  jurisdictions  then  felt 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  provide  the 
financing  necessary  for  area -wide  com- 
prehensive planning. 

Tlie  situation  that  existed  m  1952  has 
been  changed  by  two  major  develop- 
ments : 

The  founding  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments, 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  nationwide 
arban  planning  assistance  program,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "701  Program." 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Council 
pf  Governments.  esiabUshed  in  1957,  is 
a  voluntary  association  of  elected  officials 
of  local  governments  in  the  area.  It  has 
a  competent  professional  staff  and  has 
done  constructive  work  on  areawide  de- 
velopment matters.  It  had  a  budget  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for 
fiscal  year  1965,  mostly  derived  from 
local  government  contributions,  and  has 
developed  to  the  point  where  it  can  fully 
carry  out  the  State  and  local  aspects  of 
regional  planning. 

The  urban  planning  assistance  pro- 
gram provides  for  Federal  financing-  of 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  metropolitan 
planning.  The  National  Capital  Re- 
gional Planning  Council,  as  a  Federal 
agency.  Is  not  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der this  program.  The  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments, 
however,  became  eligible  for  that  assist- 
ance under  the  terms  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 
Accordingly,  the  elected  l(X^al  govern- 
ments of  the  National  Capital  Region 
have  declared  their  intention  of  under- 
taking the  responsibility  for  areawide 
comprehensive  planning  through  the 
Council  of  Governments. 

The  reorganization  plan  will  not  alter 
the  basic  responsibilities  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  That 
Commission  will  continue  to  represent 
the  Federal  Interest  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  the  region.  Indeed,  its 
work  should  increase  as  comprehensive 
regional  planning  by  the  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments i.*^  accelerated.    In  accord  with 
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the  reorganization  plan,  the  Commis- 
sion will  work  clcsely  with  the  Council 
of  Governments  In  regional  planning. 
The  CommiSvSion  will  also  deal  directly 
with  the  suburban  jurisdictions  and  a.s- 
sume  the  liaison  functions  now  exercised 
by  the  National  Capital  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council. 

The  reorganization  plan  will  improve 
existing  organizational  arrangements  of 
and  promote  more  effective  and  efUclent 
planning  for  the  National  Capital 
Region. 

It  will  also  result  in  long-ringe  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  re- 
gional planning  effort  of  the  Council  of 
Governments  is  supported  In  part  by 
local  contributions.  The  same  worlc 
done  by  the  National  Capital  Regional 
Planning  Council  has  been  supported 
totally  with  Federal  funds.  The  plan 
will  eliminate  this  overlapping  effort. 

Annual  savings  of  at  least  $25,000 
should  result  from  the  reorganization 
plan. 

The  functiorLs  to  be  abolished  by  the 
reorganization  plan  are  pixjvided  for  in 
sections  2-0'.  3,  4,  5'd' .  and  6ibi  of  the 
Act  approved  June  6.  1924.  entitled  "An 
Act  providing  for  a  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  the  park  and  playground 
system  of  the  National  Capital"  ( 43  Stat. 
463).  as  amended  iG6  Stat.  783,  40  U.S.C. 
71aie',  71b.  71c.-71did),  and  71Eib)). 

I  have  found,  after  investigation,  that 
each  reorganization  included  in  the  ac- 
companj-ing  reorganization  plan  is  nec- 
essarj'  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  Section  2ia>  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reoruaruzation  plan  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  29.  1966. 


comp.iny!iig  report):    t-o   the  Committee  on 
Governmeiu  Operations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
EIX' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  wiilch  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

Uniform   NAnoN.\L   Inspection   System   for 
Grain 

A  letter  from  the  Secret.iry  of  Agrlcultvire. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  U.-S,  standards  .md  a  uniform 
natlon.al  Inspection  system  for  grain,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  Proposed  Jr^HN  F'ttzcerald 
Kennedy  Library 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration.  W.ishlngton.  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
proposed  Presidential  archival  depository  to 
be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Library  (with  an  accompanvlng  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations^ 
Rep<jrt  or  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  ex.imlnatlon  of  financial 
statements  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  Fund.  Trea.s'.iry  Department,  fiscal 
years  1964  65.  AaU^  June  1966  (with  an  ac- 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  tlie  State  of  New  Hampshire;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Concurrent  resolution  ratifying  a  proposed 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 

United  States  of  America 

"Whereas,  both  houses  of  the  Eighty-ninth 

Congress    of    the    Uiuted    States    of    America, 

by    a    con.siltutlonal    majority    of    two-thirds 

thereof  have  m;uie  the  following  propoFltlou 

to    amend    the    Constitution   of    the   United 

States   of  America,   In  the  following  words. 

to  wit; 

"  "Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  succession  to  the  Pre.sldency  and 
Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office 

•■  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
Ua  in  Congress  assembled  [two-thirds  of 
each  Hotuse  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Con.stitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purjwses  a.s  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratlflfd  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourth.s  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the 
Congress : 

•  'ARTICLE 

"  'Section  1  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  fr<3m  ofllce  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  become  Pres- 
ident. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  oftice  upon  conlirmatlon  by  a  majority 
vote  uf  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives his  written  declaration  that  he  Is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office,  and  \uull  he  transmits  to  them  a 
written  declaration  to  the  contrary,  such 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
V'.ce  President  .is  .Acting  President. 

•  Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
tlie  executive  departiuent.s  or  of  such  other 
l.xKly  .as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
nUt  to  the  Pre.sldent  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
a!,e  and  the  Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives their  v.Tltten  declaration  that  the 
President  Is  unable  to  dl-scharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  offlco  as  Acting  President. 

"  'Thereafter,  when  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  Uic  Sen,ite 
.md  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represeut4i- 
tlves  his  written  declaration  that  no  Inability 
exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  hUs  office  unle:«  the  Vice  President  and  a 
majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  department  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit within  four  days  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representative.^  their  written 
declaration  that  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duUes  of  his  office 
Thereupon   Congress  shall   decide   Uie   issue. 


assembling  within  forty-eight  hours  tor  that 
purpose  If  not  In  session.  If  the  Congress 
within  twenty-one  days  after  receipt  of  tlie 
latter  written  declaration,  or.  if  CotiiJ^ess  U 
not  in  .session,  within  twenty-one  d.iy.s  after 
Congress  is  required  to  iis^nble.  determines 
by  two-thirds  vole  of  bothVlouses  that  the 
President  is  unable  to  dlscTiarge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shiiU  continue  to  discharge  the  s-inie  as  Act- 
ing President .  otherwise,  the  President  shall 
resume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office.' 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
.shire,  the  Senate  concurring:  That  the  said 
I>ropo6ed  amendment  to  the  Con.ctltution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  be,  and  the 
siune  is  hereby  ratified  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

"Further  resolved,  that  certified  copies  of 
this  preambje  and  concurrent  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  His  Excellency  the  r.overnor 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Wa.shington, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  United  State« 
Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives   of   the   United   States. 

■June  13.  1966. 

"Walter  R    Peterson.  Jr.. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"June  13.  1966, 

f         "Ste'waet  Lampret. 

(.SEALl  President  of  the  Senate" 

The  memorial  of  Joe  Hatige.  of  New  York, 
New  York,  remonstrating  against  the  enact- 
ment of  House  bill  14765  and  Senate  bill 
3296,  relating  to  the  sale  or  rental  of  prop- 
erty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTON-STALL : 
S.  3567  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  individuals  insured  for  benefits  under 
title  XVIII  of  such  act  must  first  have  been 
hospitalized  in  order  to  receive  benefits 
under  part  A  of  such  title  with  respect  to 
home  health  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall,  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
«nder  a  separate  heading  1 

By    Mr     SALTONSTALL    (for   himself 
and     Mr.     Kennedy     of    Massachu- 
setts) • 
S.  3568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
7,    1961,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Saltonstau., 
when  he  intrixluced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  MONTOYA : 
S  3569.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria  A 
De  LlUa;  t-o  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs    SMITH: 
S  3570.  A    bill    to    authorize   an   exchang* 
of  lands  at  Acadia  National  Park,  Maine,  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs  Smith  when  she 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.! 
By  Mr  TOWER: 
S  3571.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  cer- 
tain homeowners  whose  properties  are  sit- 
uated at  or  near  Federal  installations  which 
have  been  ordered  to  be  ciosetl.  and  for  other 
purposes:  t(5  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN 
HOUSING  NEEDS  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr  TOWER  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res  280'  to  authorize  a  study  by  the 
Commit  t*"c  on  Armed  Services  with  re- 
spect to  certain  housing  needs  and  pi-ob- 
lems  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Tower,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading. ) 


./AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECLTRITY 
ACT.  RELATING  TO  HOME  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President,  I 
intifKluce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amei>d  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  individ- 
uals insured  for  benefits  under  title  XVIII 
of  that  act  must  first  have  been  hospi- 
tall2ed  in  order  to  receive  benefits  un(der 
part  A  with  respect  to  home  health  .serv- 

\(XS 

The  law  pasf^ed  last  year  rtM^uires  that 
3  days  be  spent  in  a  hospital  before  a 
person  can  get  home  nursing  care  or 
nur.<;inchf)me  care  Recently  I  intro- 
duced a  measure  which  would  eliminate 
the  3-day  requirement  in  connection  with 
nursin?  lionies.  This  bill  eliminates  the 
3-day  requirement  with  resjx'ct  to  home 
nursing  care.  It  would  permit  payments 
to  be  made  for  vi.siting  nurse  and  related 
health  .'^rvices  when  furnished  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  established  and  re- 
viewed periodically  by  a  physician. 

The  proix).sed  payments  would  be  made 
only  for  patients  who  are  under  the  care 
of  a  phy.sician  and  confined  Ua  their  own 
home,  excf'pt  when  they  are  taken  else- 
where to  receive  services  which  cannot 
readily  be  .supplied  at  home.  Tlie  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  care  patients 
would  receive  would  be  planned  by  their 
doctoi-s.  thus  assuring  medical  supervi- 
i^on  of  the  home  health  services  provided 
by  para  medical  personnel  such  as  nurses 
or  phy.sical  therapists. 

Li-H  year  I  proposed  this  measure  as 
an  amendment  when  the  Senate  debat«xl 
the  medicare  bill,  and  it  wa.s  pa.ssed  by 
the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
was  dropped  in  the  Senate-Hou.se  con- 
ference. I  think  it  Ls  a  de.slrablc  ingredi- 
ent of  an  effective  medicare  package,  and 
I  am,  therefore,  reintroducing  it  at  this 
time  in  the  hope  that  it  can  be  enacted 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress, 

During  the  floor  discu.ssion  of  this 
matter  in  1965,  I  was  pleased  to  have 
the  support  of  the  distinguished  major- 
'i>"  «hip  and  present  chairman  of  the 
nnance  Committee,  Senator  Long  of 
Louisiana.  At  that  time,  the  Senator 
^id  ;n  commenting  on  my  measure: 

■The  Senator's  proposal  would  .save  money 
"iQ  provide  for  a  better  program  Insofar  as 
*  person  does  not  really  require  hospital 
Cire  but  only  home  care.  It  Is  .uerhaps  de- 
siri,j;e     -.a  the  Department  estimates  that 


make  sure  that  people  are  receiving  money 
for  home  care  who  are  not  properly  entitled 
to  hospitalization  and  who  are  not  sick 
enough  to  require  that  they  be  provided  hos- 
pital care. 

We  know  how  important  health  serv- 
ices are  to  the  welfare  of  our  older  peo- 
ple. We  want  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  health  needs  of  that  age  group 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  bill  that  is 
on  the  books  accomplishes  what  it  should 
accomplish.  There  is  no  question  that 
home  health  services  are  extremely  im- 
portant. It  seems  equally  clear  to  me 
that  present  provisions  in  law  relating 
to  this  subject  could  be  improved  by  en- 
aetment  of  this  proposal.  The  3-day  re- 
quirement is  an  arbitrary  one  which, 
■while  it  has  a  desirable  purpose,  does  not 
serve  that  purpose  well  and  also  tends 
to  prevent  certain  individuals  who  would 
be  helped  by  home  health  services  from 
getting  them.  It  may  also  lead  to  the 
hospitalization  of  people  who  do  not 
really  need  to  be  hospitalized,  thus  in- 
ci'easing  even  further  the  already  heavy 
pressures  on  available  liospital  beds. 
This  restriction  also  impo.ses  a  financial 
burden  on  an  aged  person  by  requiring 
him  to  pay  a  S40  deductible  for  his  hos- 
pital care,  when,  in  fact,  such  care  is 
unnecessary. 

My  bill  provides  a  constructive  alter- 
native to  existing  provisions  in  law.  I 
hope  it  will  pass. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
IJiopriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3567 »  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  individuals  insured  for 
benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  such  act 
mu.st  first  have  been  hospitalized  in 
order  to  receive  benefits  under  part  A  of 
such  title  with  respect  to  home  health 
services,  introduced  by  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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Department  estimates  that 
6J. f  money    under  the  program — to 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  ESTABLISH- 
ING THE  CAPE  COD  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Kennedy  1,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  Augu.st  7.  1961.  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore. 

This  bill  increases  the  original  au- 
thorization from  S16  to  $28  million 
in  order  that  the  National  Park  Service 
may  complete  land  acquisition  within  the 
boundary  established  for  the  seashore. 
Land  prices  in  all  seashore  areas  have 
Increased  substantially  since  the  time 
when  we  first  considered  this  legislation, 
and  land  acquisition  has  progressed  more 
rapidly  than  anticipated. 

When  Senator  -John  Kennedy.  Con- 
gressman Kei'th  and  I  introduced  the 
oripinal  bill,  there  was  considerable  op- 
position to  it  on  Cape  Cod.  and  the  Na- 
tional Pai'k  Service  working  with  the  ad- 
visory commission  has  done  a  splendid 
job  in  planning  and  administering  the 


14,000  acres  already  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Govenimcnt. 

When  I  visited  the  seashore  for  its 
dedication  on  Memorial  Day,  I  was  im- 
pre.'-rjsed  by  the  cordiality  with  which  this 
project  is  now  greeted  by  Cape  Codders. 

"The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi'e.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3568'  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7,  1961,  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore. 
introduced  by  Mr  Saltonstall  i  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts!, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXCHANGE    OF    L.'VNDS    AT    ACADIA 
NATIONAL   PARK,    MAINE 

Mrs,  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands  at 
Acadia  National  Park.  Maine.  This 
proposed  legislation  would  authorize  an 
exchange  of  certain  lands  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Jackson 
Laboratory  of  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  a  non- 
profit corporation  engaged  in  medical 
research.  The  lands  are  located  in  and 
near  Acadia  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  Maine. 

The  land  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govei-nment  consists  of  4.632  acres 
comprising  a  16-foot  road  right-of-way 
leading  off  from  State  Highway  No.  3 
and  bisecting  holdings  of  the  Jackson 
Laboratory,  and  of  approximately  1,500 
feet  of  right-of-way  of  the  old  road 
formerly  serving  the  Bear  Brook  Camp- 
ground at  Acadia  National  Park.  Both 
roads  are  used  solely  to  service  holdings 
of  the  Jackson  Laboraton.-  Transfer 
of  these  roads  and  the  land  they  occupy 
has  been  requested  by  the  Jackson  Lab- 
oratory, but  special  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  transfer, 

"The  Jackson  Laboratory  would,  in  ex- 
change therefore,  convey  to  the  United 
States  a  4.828-acre  strip  of  land  ad.iacent 
to  the  Bear  Valley  Picnic  Area  at  Acadia 
National  Park.  The  laboratory  has  de- 
livered to  the  National  Park  Service  a 
preliminary  deed  to  the  property.  The 
proposed  legislation  will  authorize  the 
United  States  to  accept  title  to  such  land. 

The  lands  to  oe  exchanged  are  consid- 
ered to  be  approximately  equal  :n  value. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS  3570  >  to  authorize  an  ex- 
change of  lands  at  Acadia  National  Park, 
Maine,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Smith,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


RELIEF  FOR  CERTAIN  HOMEOWN- 
ERS WHOSE  PROPERTIES  ARE 
SITUATED  NEAR  FEDERAL  IN- 
STALLATIONS 

Mr,  TOWER,  Mr,  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  assist  those  homeowners 
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In  areas  where  Federal  institutions  are 
being  closed  and  or  are  being  phased 
out.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  ap- 
pear at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  ^^-m  be  printed  in  the 
Retord. 

The  bill  (S.  3571)  to  provide  relief  for 
certain  homeowners  whose  properties 
are  situated  at  or  near  Federal  installa- 
tions which  have  been  ordered  to  be 
closed,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Hr  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3571 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Homeowners  Relief 
Act  of   1966".  — 

TrrLE    I— ACQI-ISITION    OF'    RESIDENTIAL    PROPER- 
TIES   AT    OH    NEAR    CERTAIN    MILITART    BASES 

Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretiiry  of  Defense  (here- 
inafter In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") Is  authorized  to  acquire  title  to,  hold, 
manage  and  dispose  of,  or.  In  lleu^thereof.  to 
reimburse  fur  certain  losses  upon  private 
sale  of,  or  foreclosure  against,  any  property 
Improved  with  a  one-  or  two-family  dwelling, 
which  18  situated  at  or  near  a  military  base 
or  Installation  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has.  subsequent  to  November  1,  1964, 
ordered  t<5  be  closed  In  whole  or  In  part.  If 
he  determines — 

( 1 1  that  the  owner  of  such  propterty  Is,  or 
has  been,  a  Federal  employee  employed  at 
or  In  connection  with  such  base  or  installa- 
tion (Other  than  a  temp<jrary  employee  serv- 
ing under  a  time  limitation  t  or  a  serviceman 
assigned  thereto; 

(2)  that  the  closing  of  such  baae  or  in- 
stallation, In  whole  or  In  part,  has  required 
or  will  require  the  termination  of  such  own- 
er's employment  or  service  at  or  in  connec- 
tion with  such  base  or  InsUUlatlon;  and 

(3)  that  as  the  result  of  the  actual  or 
pending  closing  of  such  baae  or  installation. 
in  whole  or  In  part,  there  is  no  present  mar- 
ket for  the  sale  of  such  property  upon  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions. 

Sec  102  The  beneflt*  of  this  title  shaU  be 
available  i,>nly  tti  an  employee  or  serviceman 
referred  to  In  paragraph  di  of  section  101 
who — 

(lUA)  is  or  was  assigned  to  or  employed 
at  or  in  connection  with  a  base  or  Installa- 
tion described  In  section  101  at  the  time  of 
public  announcement  of  the  closure  ac- 
tion; or 

iB)  was  transferred  from  such  base  or  in- 
suiliatlon  lor  from  an  activity  in  connection 
therewith),  or  was  terminated  as  an  em- 
ployee at  or  In  connection  with  such  base  or 
installation  aa  a  result  of  reductlon-ln-force. 
within  six  months  prior  to  such  public  an- 
nouncement; or 

(C)  was  transferred  from  such  base  or  In- 
stallation (or  from  an  activity  In  connection 
therewith)  on  an  overseius  tour,  unaccom- 
panied by  dependents,  within  fifteen  months 
prior  to  such  public  announcement;  and 

(2)  at  the  time  of  such  public  announce- 
ment, or  at  the  time  of  transfer  or  termina- 
tion as  set  forth  above — 

(A)  wiKs  the  owner-occupant  of  the  dwell- 
ing for  which  i-ompensation  Is  sought;  or 

(B)  had  vacated  such  dwelling  a.«!  a  result 
of  being  ordered  Into  on-jxjst  housing  during 
the  siE-month  period  prior  to  such  public 
anrK)uncpment.  and 


(3)  as  a  consequence  of  such  closure 
action — 

(A)  is  or  was  required  to  relocate  because 
of  military  transfer  or  acceptance  of  employ- 
ment beyond  a  normal  commutlnK  distance 
from  the  dwelling  for  which  compensation  Is 
sought;  or 

(B)  la  unemployed,  not  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal choice,  and  is  able  to  demonstrate  such 
financial  hardship  as  to  be  unable  to  meet 
mortgage  payments  on  such  dwelling  or 
other  paymeiits  related  thereto. 

Sec  103  Any  person  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  eligible,  under  the  criteria 
hereinabove  set  forth,  for  the  benefits  of  this 
title  may  elect    - 

( 1 )  to  receive  a  cash  payment  with  respect 
to  the  property  as  to  which  he  Is  entitled 
to  such  benefits  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
5  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  property  prior  to  public  announcement 
of  the  closure  action,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  as  partial  compensation  for  losses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  him  as  a  result 
of  the  private  sale  of  such  property;  or 

(21  to  receive  as  the  purchase  price  of 
such  property  (A)  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  its  fair  market  value 
prior  to  public  announcement  of  the  closure 
action,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  (B) 
the  principal  amount  of  the  mortgage  or 
mortgages  which  are  then  outstanding  on 
such  property,  or  (C)  such  lesser  amount  as 
the  Secretary  determines,  prior  to  an  elec- 
tion hereunder  by  such  person,  to  be 
reasonable 

In  the  event  foreclosure  action  Is  commenced, 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  against  any  such  property  held  by 
any  such  person,  the  Secretary  may  pay  on 
behalf  of  such  person,  or  cause  reimburse- 
ment to  be  made  to  such  person  for.  the 
direct  costs  of  such  foreclosure  action,  and 
the  amount  of  any  deficiency  judgment,  im- 
posed in  connection  therewith  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

Sec  104  Any  property  acquired  under  this 
title  shall.be  conveyed  to.  and  acquired  in 
the  name  of,  the  United  States  The  Secre- 
tary shall  have  the  power  to  deal  with,  rent, 
renovate,  and  di.spose  of.  by  sale  for  cash  or 
credit  or  otherwise,  any  property  so  ac- 
quired. No  such  acquisition,  or  contract  for 
such  acquisition,  shall  be  deemed  (1)  to 
constitute  an  acquisition  of,  or  contract  for. 
housing  units  In  support  of  military  instal- 
lations or  activities  for  purposes  of  section 
406(a)  of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1957.  as 
amended  (42  U  S  C.  15941).  or  (2)  a  trans- 
action within  the  meaning  of  section  2662  of 
title   10.  United  States  Code. 

Sec  105  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Treasury 
a  fund  which  shall  be  available  to  the  .Sec- 
retary for  the  purpose  of  extending  financial 
assistance  under  this  title.  The  capital  of 
such  fund  shall  consist  of  such  sums  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  thereto. 
and  shall  consist  also  of  receipts  from  the 
management,  rental,  or  sale  of  properties  ac- 
quired under  this  title.  Such  receipts  shall 
be  credited  to  the  fund  and  shall  be  avail- 
able, together  with  funds  appropriated 
therefor,  for  purchase  or  reimbursement  pur- 
poses as  provided  In  this  title,  as  well  as  to 
defray  expenses  arising  in  conneclon  with 
the  acquisition,  management,  and  disposal 
of  such  properties.  Including  the  payment  of 
principal.  Interest,  and  other  expenses  aris- 
ing In  connection  with  mortgages  or  other 
Indebtedness  on  such  properties,  and  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  staff  or  contract  services,  and 
Insurance  or  other  Indemnity  costs.  Anv 
part  of  such  receipts  not  required  for  such 
expenses  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Trciusury 
OS  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)  Payments  from  the  fund  created  by 
this  section  may  be  made  In  lieu  of  taxes  to 
any  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
with  respect  to   any  real   property  acquired 


and  held  under  this  title,  Tlie  amount  so 
paid  for  any  year  upcjn  such  property  uhi- 
not  exceed  the  taxes  which  would  be  paid 
to  such  State  or  subdivision,  as  the  case  mav 
be.  upon  such  property  If  it  were  not  exempt 
from  taxation,  and  shall  reflect  such  allow, 
ance  as  may  be  considered  appropriate  for 
expenditures.  If  any.  by  the  Government  for 
sueetfi,  utUltles,  or  other  public  service*  to 
serve  such  property. 

Sec  106.  The  title  to  any  property  acquired 
under  this  title,  the  eligibility  for,  and  the 
amounts  of.  cash  payable,  and  the  admlnli- 
tration  of  this  title  shall  conform  to  such 
requirements,  and  shall  be  admlnLslertd 
under  such  conditions  and  regul.aions  u 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  also  prescribe  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  payments  may  be  made 
and  Instruments  accepted,  under  this  tuie 
and  all  the  determinations  and  decUioni 
made  pursuant  to  such  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  regarding  such  payments  and  con- 
veyances and  t!ie  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  pame  are  approved  or  di'^approvMl 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not 
be  subject  tti  Judicial  review. 

Sec  107.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  such  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  u 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  purpoaee  o'. 
economy  and  efficiency  of  iidmlnlstratlon  of 
this  title.  Such  agreement  may  prortde  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Houelng  and 
Urban  Development,  or  his  designee,  to  make 
any  or  all  of  the  determinations  and  take  any 
or  all  of  the  actions  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  authorized  to  underUike  pursuant 
to  this  title.  Any  such  determiiuitions  shal. 
be  entitled  to  finality  to  the  .■<:une  cxtc.-il  a« ;,' 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and.  In 
the  event  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment so  elect,  the  fund  establLshed  pursuant 
to  section  105  shaJl  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tiu-y  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  tc 
carry  out  the  purposes  thereof. 

Stc    108    Paragraph   (8)   of  section  223ib 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  w 
read  as  follows: 

"(8)  executed  in  connection  with  the  sale 
by  the  Government  of  ;iny  housing  acquired 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  HomeoUiTiers  Relie.' 
Act  of  1966  " 

Sec  109.  No  funds  shall  be  appropriated 
for  the  acquisition  of  any  property  under  au- 
thority of  this  title  unless  surii  funds  have 
been  specifically  authorized  for  such  pur- 
po.ses  In  an  annual  military  construction 
authorization  Act.  and  no  moneys  In  the 
fund  created  pursuant  to  section  105  sha:: 
be  expended  for  any  such  purpo.se  unless 
specifically  authorized  in  an  annual  military 
construction  authorization  Act 

Sec.  no.  Section  108  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

TITLE     n — MORTGAGE     RELIEF     Fi  R    CERTAIN 
HOMEOWNERS 

Sec.  202.  Section  107  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  followlnff 
"Mortgage  Relief  For  Certain  Homeowners' 

( 2  »  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com- 
mii^sioncr"  each  place  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  i3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  thf 
following: 

"(3)  The  term  'distressed  mortgage.' 
means  an  Individual — 

"(A)  whose  employment  at  a  Federal  in- 
stallation was  terminated  subsequent  u: 
November  1.  1964.  as  the  result  of  the  clos- 
ing, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  such  installation 
and 
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■iB)  who  Is  tile  owner-occupant  of  a 
jweiling  situated  at  or  near  such  installa- 
•,ou  and  upon  which  there  is  a  mortgage 
secunng  a  loan  which  Is  in  default  because 
o:  the  iM.ibility  of  such  Individual  to  make 
pdTinent.^  of  principal  and,'or  Interest  under 
rih  mortgage."; 

4>  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
jection (bi  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
;oUo»inu' 

it)  .f^ny  certificate  of  moratorium  Issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  expire  on  whlch- 
erer  of  the  following  dates  is  the  earliest — 

lAi  two  years  from  the  date  on  which 
such  cert :ficate  is  Issued; 

(Bi  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
lie  mortgagor  gives  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Federnl  mortgage  agency  that  he  is  able  to 
.foume  his  obligation  to  make  payments  of 
principal  and/or  Interest  tinder  his  mortgage; 
or 

"lO  the  date  on  which  such  mortgagor 
Seoomes  in  default  with  respect  to  any  con- 
d.aon  or  covenant  in  his  mortgage  otlier 
•iin  that  requiring  the  payment  by  him  of 
;nsta;iments  of  principal  and,  or  interest  un- 
der the  mortgage.".  (5)  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (c)   a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"id)  Each  Federal  mortgage  agency,  upon 
iherequp.st  of  any  individual  (ll  who  is  the 
osmer-occupant  of  a  dwelling  which  Is  situ- 
ated at  or  near  a  Federal  installation  and 
upHin  which  there  is  a  mortgage  insured  or 
guaranteed  by  such  agency,  and  ( 2 1  whose 
emplojtnent  at  such  installation  was  termi- 
nated subsequent  to  November  1.  1964.  as  the 
result  of  the  closing.  In  whole  or  in  part,  of 
rarh  installation,  shall  provide  technical 
agsistance  to  such  Individual  In  effecting  a 
sale  of  such  dwelling";    and 

(6)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d) ,  (e), 
and  (f)  as  subsections  (e),  (f),  and  (g). 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  Preslcient.  tlie  first 
section  of  the  bill  Incorporatos  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  own  recommenda- 
tions to  share  losses  with  homeowners 
farced  to  .sell  homes  at  inactive  bases. 

I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  May  21.  1966,  ex- 
plainiiiR  in  some  detail  this  proposal,  be 
pnnted  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  article,  presented  by  Mr.  Tower. 
is  as  follows: 
DOD   W:t;.    .Sii.^re;  Losses    With    Families 

FOECED  To  Stt.L  Homes  at  Inactive  Bases 

Military  families  and  DoD  civilian  em- 
ployees who  own  homes  at  Installations 
ardered  de;ictivated  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment are  being  offered  a  $78-mHllon  program 
to  help  ease  the  econorrUc  hardship  of  selling 
their  former  residences. 

The  plan,  drafted  by  the  Pentagon  and 
submitted  to  Congress  for  action,  affects  ap- 
proximately 203.000  families  who  have  been 
forced  or  will  be  forced  to  sell  their  homes  as 
3  result  of  DoD  base-closures  ordered  since 
1  Sovemt>er  1964. 

The  proposal  has  a  retroactive  feature  to 
aid  those  who  already  have  suffered  losses  In 
the  sale  of  their  property. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  'Vance, 
»ho  sent  the  plan  to  the  Hou^e  and  Senate 
'«  action,  said  the  estimated  $78-mllllon 
^^t  pf  the  program  would  cover  property 
^ected  hy  base-closures  announced  from 
November  1964  through  December  1965. 

The  legislation  would  replace  authority 
fnacted  by  Congress  last  year  (but  never  Im- 
P'Wnented  for  the  Armed  Forces)  under 
•Mch  DoD  W.1S  granted  permission  to  ac- 
quire title  to  one-famiiy  and  two-family 
<3»ellings  In  the  vicinity 'of,  and  owned  by 
personnel  employed  at.  a  miiltarv  base  or 
"«t*lli-.Uon  ordered  to  be  closed  after  1  No- 
vember '64. 


Congress  told  DoD  It  could  purch.^se  the 
homes  at  a  price  determined  to  be  the  aver- 
age value  of  similar  property  as  of  a  repre- 
sentative period  prior  to  announcement  of 
the  Intention  to  close  the  activity  After  DoD 
purchase,  the  properties  would  have  been 
turned  over  to  FHA  for  disposal. 

Funds  were  not  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chases, however,  and  DoD  now  says  that  al- 
though it  supported  the  'principle  and  in- 
tent" of  the  legislation,  the  1965  law  would 
pose  administrative  difficulties  and  create  a 
'■potentially  Inequitable  burden"  on  the  Gov- 
ernment by  requiring  the  Department  to 
"underwrite  possible  significant  profits"  for 
the  homeowners. 

To  replace  the  present  law.  DoD  has  rec- 
ommended a  plan  which  would  offer  the 
homeowners  "relief  on  a  loss-sharing  basis." 

Secretary  Vance  said  the  Government's 
contribution  under  the  new  plan  "would  be 
limited  to  payment  of  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  out-of-pocket  losses  sustained  by  its 
personnel  (as  homeowners)  In  direct  con- 
sequence of  base  closings" 

This  loss-sharing  concept,  he  said,  "fol- 
lows the  generally  accepted  principle  that 
individuals  ought  to  bear  the  reasonable 
risks  Inherent  in  property  ownership  with- 
out, however,  subjecting  them  to  substantial 
adverse  results  which  base  closing  may  have 
on  the  particular  market." 

Secretary  Vance  told  Congress  that  the 
Government's  responsibility  in  this  connec- 
tion "should  be  to  assume  not  more  of  an 
Individual's  loss  than  he  could  be  expected 
reasonably  to  absorb  when  the  loss  is  not 
proximately  caused  by  the  Government's  ac- 
tion." He  said  the  concept  Is  similar  to  that 
frequently  contained  In  casualty  Insurance, 
coupled  with  the  deductible  principle  typi- 
cally found  In  auto  collision  Insurance  poli- 
cies. 

In  addition  to  decreasing  "the  administra- 
tive burden  and  cost"  of  processing  dwelling 
acquisitions  and  disposals  under  the  present 
law.  "and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  ef- 
forts by  affected  personnel  to  market  their 
own  properties."  the  Secretary  said  the  new 
plan  offers  a  "cash  incentive  payment"  for 
eligible  homeowners  who  elect  to  accept 
"such  contribution  toward  their  loss  on  pri- 
vate sale  In  sums  not  to  exceed  5%  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  each  property." 

He  said  calculation  of  value  "would  be 
made  as  of  the  time  immediately  prior  to 
public  announcement  of  the  intention  to 
close  all  or  part  of  the  particular  military  In- 
stallation or  activity  involved." 

As  an  alternative  to  the  "cash  incentive 
payment."  the  proposal  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  authority  "to  pay  in  lieu  of 
such  contribution  to  those  who  sell  their  own 
properties,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  9Cr  of  such 
prior  value  and  to  acquire  the  property  thus 
purchased" 

If  Congress  enacts  the  legislation.  Secre- 
tary Vance  said  DoD  will  administratively 
provide  that  eligible  personnel  can  convey 
their  properties  to  the  Government  on  the 
basis  of  one  of  three  considerations  a'.ong 
the  Unes  of  the  following  alternatives: 

90%  of  prior  fair  market  value  less  25% 
of  the  decline  in  value  subsequent  to  the 
base  closure  announcement;  or 

90%  of  prior  fair  market  value  less  1.5% 
of  prior  value  for  each  year  of  occupancy, 
with  a  minimum  "use"  charge  of  S'^  ;  or 

The  amount  of  the  outstanding  mortgage 
In  the  case  of  FHA-insured  or  VA-guaranteed 
mortgages,  or  the  amount  of  the  outstanding 
conventional  mortgage  not  to  exceed  90'v  of 
prior  market  value. 

Owners  who  had  already  sold  their  homes 
at  a  loss  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the 
proposed  new  program  "would  be  eligible," 
Secretary  Vance  said,  "for  the  applicable  cash 
sales  incentive  or  the  difference  between  their 
chosen  formula  option  and  their  actual  net 
sales  proceeds,  whichever  is  greater." 


The  program  would  be  limited  to  military 
personnel  assigned  to  an  affected  activity 
I  and  to  Federal  civilian  empx.yees  wiio  were 
employed  at  or  In  connection  with  such  an 
activity)  and  who  were  owner-occupants  o! 
a  dwelling  in  the  imp>acied  area  at  the  time 
of  the  closure  announcement. 

This  would  seem  tc  t>ar  from  eligibility  any 
military  homeowner  who  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  another  base  and  was  renting  his 
property  at  the  Installation  being  closed. 

Secretary  Vance  said  enactment  of  the 
plan  would  i)ermit  DoD  "to  accomplish  an 
equitable  and  realistic  program  to  minimize 
the  economic  hardships  suffered  by  individ- 
uals as  the  mcldentai  resuU  of  maintaining 
an   up-to-date   and  efficient  establishment  " 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  title  11 
of  my  bill  provides  that  homeowners, 
who  had  been  employed  at  ciosec  or  cur- 
tailed Federal  installations,  can  secure 
from  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  a 
moratorium  on  mortgage  payments  for 
periods  up  to  2  yeai's. 

In  other  words,  a  homeowner  who 
meets  the  bill's  criteria  can  defer  his 
monthly  mortgage  payments  for  periods 
up  to  2  years. 

Also,  under  this  title,  the  appropriate 
Federal  Government  agency  will  be  re- 
quired to  assist  the  subject  homeowner 
in  effecting  a  sale  of  his  home,  if  he  so 
desires. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  measures 
similar  to  these  were  incorporated  into 
the  Housing  Act  of  1965  with  bipartisan 
support  Unfortunately,  and  primarily 
because  the  Dep*-tment  of  Defense  re- 
quested no  funds,  relief  to  the  distressed 
homeowner  was  not  forthcoming. 

With  a  part  of  this  proposal  I  am  in- 
troducing today  coming  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  lt.self,  hopefully 
favorable  action  can  at  last  be  forth- 
coming.   

STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SER\TCES  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN 
HOUSING  NEEDS  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 
Mr    TOWER      Mr    President,   as  the 
rankinK  minority  member  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rencv   Committee,  and   as  a   meml>er  of 
the  Armed   Services  Committee,   it  has 
been  a  concern  of  mine  whether  or  not 
our  servicemen  and  their  families  were 
being  adequately  housed     Also,  whether 
or  not.  in  the  closing  of  bas.e  areas,  serv- 
icemen and  their  families  were  suffering 
hardship  in  trying  to  sell  their  homes, 

I  therefore  submit  a  resolution  for  a 
committer  study  of  this  .situation  I  now 
ask  consent  that  the  text  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 

ORP 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  refen-ed:  and,  under 
the  rule,  the  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  280 >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows; 

S.  Res.  280 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof  is  authorized  under  section  134 
lai  and  136  of  the  legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  as  amended  and  in  accord- 
ance   with   its   jurl.'^dtctlon   specified   by  rule 
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XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  to  deter- 
mine— 

(1)  whether  the  need  for  family  housing 
by  members  of  the  armed  forces  Is  being  ade- 
quately provided  for  under  existing  pro- 
grams; and 

(2)  the  efTeotlveness  of  existing  legislation 
in  minimizing  economic  hardship  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  armed  forces  owning 
homes  at  or  near  military  bases  or  Installa- 
tions which  have  been  ordered  to  be  closed 
In  whole  or  In  part 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  through  January  31,  1967,  Is 
authorized  to  i  !  )  make  such  expenditures  as 
It  deems  advisable:  (2)  employ  upon  a 
temporary  b;isls.  technical,  clerical,'  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided, 
That  the  minority  la  authorized  at  Its  dis- 
cretion lo  select  one  person  for  appointment, 
and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that 
his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$1200  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to 
any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  ,and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de{>artments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3  Tlie  committee  shall  rej)ort  Its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  It 
deems  ndvl.wble.  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31.  1967. 

Sec.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $100.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
field 1  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  additional  Senators  may  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3035) 
prior  to  fllinR  of  the  report  thereon. 

The  ACTINp  PRESIDFNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objtK;tion,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr.  President,  the 
followinij  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Joseph  T.  PloszaJ.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
US.  marshal,  district  of  Connecticut,  term 
of  4  yeurs      (Re.ippolntment  ) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  hi  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  July  6,  1966,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerninR  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


SPRING  GARDEN  PIJ^NTTNQ  WEEK 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.   1284,   Senate  Joint  Resolution   168. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge  In  the  chair) .  The  Joint  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  168)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  7-day  period  begin- 
ning October  2  and  ending  October  8 
of  each  year  as  "Spring  Garden  Planting 
Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  aimuully 
a  proclamation  deslgnaUng  the  seven-day 
period  comprising  the  first  full  weelt  in  Octo- 
ber of  each  year  as  'Spring  Garden  Planting 
Week",  and  Inviting  the  Rovernments  of  the 
States  and  communities  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  Join  In  the  observance 
of  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1319).  e.xplainins  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Pl'RPO.SE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama. 
tlon  designating  the  7-day  pe'riud  compris- 
ing the  first  full  week  In  October  In  each 
year  as  "Spring  Garden  Planting  Week." 

ST.^TEMENT 

The  national  beautlflcatlon  program  Is  one 
In  which  all  of  us  must  play  a  role  if  it  Is 
to  succeed  on  a  national  level.  This  was 
realized  when  President  Johnson  summoned 
the  memor.able  White  House  Conference  on 
Natural  Beauty  In  May  of  1965  Leaders  in 
all  areas  of  national  life  concerned  with 
beautlflcatlon  came  to  Washington  to  talk 
about  the  many  problems  of  beautifying  our 
townscape.s  and  countrysides,  our  highways, 
and  the  parks  and  streams  of  the  Nation. 
Many  wise  and  practical  sohitlons  wer^  of- 
fered, and  much  valuable  work  has  been 
done  by  the  delegates  to  this  meetinu;  Gen- 
erations hence,  this  conference  may  w^ell 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  lasting  accomplish- 
ments of  this  administration 

It  remain.-*  for  this  Congress,  however,  to 
take  the  step  that  will  enable  every  citizen 
to  have  a  personal  part  in  this  program,  the 
part  that  Is  most  natural  for  him—  beautlfl- 
catlon of  his  own  home.  People  who  want 
to  live  In  beautiful  surroundings  at  home 
win  be  people  who  care  about  beauty  In  their 
public  buildings  and  parks,  their  towns,  and 
their   roadsides 

Mrs  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  who  has  given 
so  much  of  her  time  and  effort  to  beautify 
America,  expressed  this  thought  In  a  recent 
report  on  the  program  she  leads  to  beautify 
our  Nations  Capltiil  She  nl.so  s;ild  "It  is, 
most  of  all.  a  citizenry  that  cares,  that  be- 
lieves beautiful  surroundings  to  be  both 
necessary  and  possible"  that  will  make  beau- 
tlflcatlon work.  Another  way  a{  saying  this, 
to  which  all  would  agree.  Is  that  beauty  be- 
gins at  our  own  homes. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purp<-)se  and 
will  accord  with  the  objectives  of  the  Presi- 


dent's beautlflcatlon  program  now  in  prog- 
ress. Accordingly,  the  committee  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  168,  without  amendment 


Mr. 


THE  CALENDAR 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1304  and  that  the  remainder  of 
the  calendar  be  considered  in  sequence 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WONG 


OCK    WAH    AND    HIS    WIPE 
MON  HING  WONG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3141 1  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Ock 
Wah  (Sheck  See  Hom  >  and  his  wife  Mon 
Hing  Wong  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "Act,",  to  strike  out  "Wong 
Ock  Way  i  Sheck  See  Horn  >  and  his  wife, 
Mon  Hing  Wong"  and  In.sert  "Hom  Sheck 
See  and  his  wife,  Hom  Mon  Hing";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ui  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Hom  Sheck  See  and  his  wife.  Hom 
Mon  Hing  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aliens  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  ofHcer  to  deduct  the  required  num- 
bers from  the  appropriate  quota  or  quotas  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  or  quotas  are 
available. 

TTie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  lo  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hom  Sheck  See 
and  his  wife,  Hom  Mon  Hine." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.'^ident,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1336).  explaining  the  punxises  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT7RPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  Ir. 
the  United  States  to  Hom  Sheck  See  and  hU 
wife  Hom  Mon  Hing  The  bill  provides  for 
appropriate  quota  deductions  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fefs  The  bill 
has  been  amended  in  accordance  with  the 
.suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  to  reflect  the  proper 
nanies  of   the   beneflclarles. 


DUSKO  DODER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  3222)  for  the  ivll.f  of  Dusko 
Doder  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  6,  afttr  the  word 
•of",  to  strike  out  "January  31,  1960  '  and 


insert  "February  1,  1960";  so  as  to  make 
•iie  bill  read : 

Bt  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
lUyresentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
imertca  in  Congres.t  a.^-.embled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.\ct,  Du.sko  Doder  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
tte  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
u  of  February  1,  1960 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
!or  a  third  readinsi,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      Mr.    President.   I 

ask  unaniiiHius  consent  to  have  printed 

inlhr  Reiord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No    1337 1,  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pt,"RPOSE    OF    THE    BrLL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  reflect  the  true  entry  date  of  the 
beneficiary. 


DR.  ALBERTO  L.  MARTINEZ 

The  bill  'S,  3106'  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alberto  L  Martinez  was  considered. 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  tiurd  read- 
ing, read  the  third  lime,  and  passed,  as 

follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica 171  Congress  as.-iembled.  That,  for  the 
pUi-poses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.\ct,  D'.>cl.ir  Alberto  L,  Martinez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  ,i,'<  of  CXnober  30,  19<jO. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1338) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

PCRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
sutus  of  i>ennanent  residence  in  the  United 
iuies  x<j  Dr.  Alberto  L.  Martinez  as  of  Oc- 
i.jber  30,  1960,  in  order  that  he  may  file  a 
petition  fur  naturaliziUion 


JOSE  R.  CUERVO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS  3110)  for  the  relief  of  Jo.se  R, 
Cuervo  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment.  In  line  6.  after  the  word 
"of,  to  strike  out  "October  23,  1962"  and 
Insert  "July  23,  1960";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Anerwa  i!i  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
^'  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Jose  R.  Cuervo  shall  be  held 
"Id  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
ihllted  to  the  United  Statee  for  permanent 
f*ldence  as  of  July  23.  1960. 

The  amendment  wels  agreed  to. 

The  bii:  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
'or  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
ume.  and  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a-sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1339).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  perni^ment  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Jose  R.  Cuervo  as  of 
July  23,  1960.  in  order  that  he  may  file  a  peti- 
tion for  naturalization.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  correct  the  beneficiary's 
original  date  of  admission 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3186'  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing work  in  the  Missoui-i  River  Basin 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


TO  FURNISH  BOOKS  AND  OTHER 
MATERIALS  TO  HANDICAPPED 
PERSONS  OTHER  THAN  THE  BLIND 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  3093)  to  amend  the  acts  of  March 
3.  1931,  and  October  9,  1962.  relating  to 
the  furnishing  of  books  and  other  mate- 
rials to  the  blind  so  as  to  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  such  books  and  other  mat*'- 
rlals  to  other  handicapped  persons  which 
had  been  rcix)rted  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  10.  aft^-r  the 
word  "competent",  to -strike  out  "med- 
ical"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  books  for  the 
adult  blind",  approved  March  3.  1931.  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  135a.  135b),  is  amended 
to  rend  as  follows: 

"That  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriat- 
ed annually  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  ad- 
dition to  appropriations  otherwise  made  to 
said  IJbrarj',  such  sums  for  expenditure  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  books 
published  either  In  raised  characters,  on 
sound-reproduction  recordings  or  In  any 
other  form,  and  for  purchase,  maintenance. 
and  replacement  of  reproducers  for  such 
sound-reproduction  recordings,  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  end  for  other  physically  handi- 
capped residents  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding the  several  States.  Territories.  Insular 
possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
all  of  which  books,  recordings,  and  repro- 
ducers will  remain  the  property  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  but  will  be  loaned  to  blind  and 
to  other  physically  handicapped  readers  cer- 
tified by  competent  authority  as  unable  to 
read  normal  printed  material  as  a  result  of 
physical  limitations,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  this 
service  In  the  purchase  of  books  In  either 
raised  characters  or  In  sound -reproduction 
recordings  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  with- 
out reference  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (41  USC.  5).  shall  give  preference  to 
nonprofiunaking  institutions  or  agencies 
whose  activities  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  blind  and  with  other  physically  handi- 


capped persons.  In  all  cases  where  the  prlcee 

or  bids  submitted  by  such  Institutions  or 
agencies  are,  by  said  Librarian,  under  all  the 
circumstances  and  needs  involved,  deter- 
mined to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  may 
contract  or  otherwise  arrange  with  such  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  libraries,  apenclee.  or 
organizations  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
serve  as  local  or  regional  centers  for  the  cir- 
culation of  (1 )  books,  recordings.  a:..d  repro- 
ducers referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  and  (2)  musical  scores,  instructional 
texts,  and  other  specialized  materials  referred 
to  in  the  Act  of  October  &,  1962,  a*  amended 
i2  U.S  C.  135a-l  I ,  under  such  conditions  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  In  the 
lending  of  such  books,  recordings,  repro- 
ducers, musical  scores,  Instructional  texts, 
and  other  specialized  materials,  preference 
shall  at  all  times  be  given  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind  and  ol  the  other  physically  handi- 
capped persons  who  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
states 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish In  the  Library  of  Congress  a  library  of 
musical  scores  and  other  Instructional  ma- 
terials to  further  educational,  vocational. 
and  cultural  opportunities  In  the  field  of 
music  for  blind  persons",  approved  October 
9,  1962  (2  U.S.C  135a-l),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"That  (a)  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  library  of  musical 
scores,  instructional  texts,  and  other  special- 
ized materials  for  the  use  of  the  blind  and 
for  other  physically  handicapped  residents  of 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  in  fur- 
thering their  educ,atlonal,  vocational,  and 
cultural  opportunities  in  the  field  of  music. 
Such  score*:,  texts,  and  materials  shall  be 
made  available  on  a  loan  basis  under  regu- 
lations developed  by  the  Librarian  or  his 
designee  in  consultation  WTth  !>ersons.  orga- 
nizations, and  agencies  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind  and  for  other  physically  handi- 
capped persons 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosised 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  pa.s.'^ed 

Mr.  ^LANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1343'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PT^TlPOSr 

S.  3093  would  amend  the  acts  of  March  3, 
1931.  and  October  9.  1962.  relating  to  the 
furnishing  of  books  and  other  materials  to 
the  blind  so  as  to  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  such  books  and  other  materials  to  other 
liandlcapped  persons.  The  national  books- 
for-the-blind  program,  established  by  act  of 
Congress  In  1931,  Is  administered  at  the  Divi- 
sion lor  the  Blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
It  provides  reading  materials  for  the  blind  of 
the  United  States.  Its  territories,  and  insular 
possessions,  specifically  books  In  raised  char- 
acters (braille  1  and  talking  books  i  l>ook8  In 
recorded  form  on  disks  or  on  magnetic  tape  i . 
together  with  machines  that  can  play  these 
disks.  The  books  are  distributed  to  32  co- 
operating libraries  throughout  the  country, 
designated  as  "regional  libraries,"  which  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  custody  and  cir- 
culation of  the  materials  to  the  Individual 
readers     within     specific     geographic     areas. 
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similarly,  the  machines  are  distributed  to 
qualified  blind  readers  by  54  State  agencies 
for  the  blind  These  reading  materials  are 
available  for  loan  without  charge  (Including 
free  mailing  privileges)  to  residents  of  the 
United  States  Its  territories,  and  Insular  pos- 
sessions, who  have  been  certified  as  legally 
blind,  according  to  regulations  issued  by  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  The  machines  are 
also  lent  without  charge. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that  the 
reading  needs  of  other  physically  handi- 
capped persons  who  cannot  read  or  use  con- 
ventional printed  books  are  not  being  met. 
It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  almost  2  mil- 
lion persons  In  this  country  who  cannot  read 
ordinary  printed  material  (Including  400.000 
blind  persons)  because  of  impaired  eyesight 
or  other  physical  factors  which  make  them 
unable  physically  to  manipulate  these  ma- 
terials. S.  3093  would  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  the  present  beneflts  to  this  larger 
group  of  handicapped  persons. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  amended  S.  3093  as  follows 

On  page  2,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out 
"medical".    , 

S.  3093  as  Introduced  would  provide  that 
Its  benefits  be  extended  to  the  blind  and  to 
other  physically  handicapped  persons  certi- 
fied by  competent  medical  authority  as  un- 
able to  read  normal  printed  material  as  a  re- 
sult of  physical  limitations. 

The  AiTierlcan  Optejmetr'.c  A,£soclatlon  has 
pointed  out  that  the  above  provision  could 
be  construed  to  exclude  certification  by  op- 
tometrists, althotigh  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress accepts  such  certification  under  the 
present  program  The  committee  amend- 
ment I  striking  the  word  "medical")  would 
permit  the  Library,  under  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  piibllshed 
In  the  Code  of  Fedenxl  Regulations,  to  con- 
tinue to  accept  certltlcailon  by  optometrists 
under  the  expanded  program. 

S.  3093  rOMPLEMF.NTKD  HV  H  H.  140,'SO.  TO 
AMEND  AND  EXTEND  THE  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
AND   CONSTRrCTlON    ACT 

The  committee  has  noted  that  the  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  H  R.  14050,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Seiuite  on  June  22,  1966.  con- 
tains a  provision  In  part  B  of  title  4  for 
library  services  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. A  total  of  J25  million  over  a  5-year 
period  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
grants  to  the  States  on  a  national  basis. 
This  provLslon  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  States  to  have  additional  funds  to  sup- 
port the  present  regional  centers  which  dis- 
tribute the  talking  books  and  books  In 
braille  and  thus  enable  them  to  service  the 
expanded  program  contemplated  by  S  3093. 
It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  $1,500,000 
m  State  and  local  funds  is  currently  being 
expended  to  service  blind  readers  with  the 
residing  materials  being  provided  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Thus  this  provision  In 
H.R  14050  woiild  complement  the  provisions 
Of  S.  3093.  Not  only  would  It  Insure  that 
the  current  service  to  the  Nation's  blind 
readers  would  not  suffer  by  extending  the 
program  to  other  physically  handicapped  In- 
dividuals but  actually  It  wtiuld  strengthen 
that  service.  (See  also  excerpt  from  House 
report,  below  ) 

EXCERPT    FROM     HOlrSE    REPORT    ON    COMPANION 
BILl. 

.Additional  pertinent  Information,  on  the 
background  and  cost  of  the  expanded  p>ro- 
grom  proposed  by  S  3093  excerpted  from  the 
report  by  the  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
l.stratJon  on  H  R.  13783.  a  companion  bill  (H. 
Rept,  1600,  89th  Cong  i ,  Is  as  follows: 

"General  background 

"A  hearing  on  this  subject  was  recently 
conducted   by  tiie  Sulx:ommlttee  on  Library 


and  Memorials  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Admlutstration.  Favorable  testimony  was 
received  from  a  number  of  interested  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.ss.  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
representaflves  of  the  major  national  orga- 
nizations for  the  blind,  and  interested  orga- 
nizations for  the  physically  handlcappeti.  It 
wiLK  the  unanimous  opinion  of  each  of  the 
witn('s.ses  that  the  Library's  b<:>oka-for-the- 
blind  program  should  be  extended  and  ex- 
panded to  Include  those  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  heretofore  have  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  reading  books  and  magazines 
becp.use  of  physical  disability. 

"Tne  committee  iindfr  no  circumstances 
Intends  for  the  present  library  service  to 
tho.se  blind  Individuals  who  are  currently  re- 
ceiving books  In  braille  and  talking  books  to 
be  diluted  In  any  way  because  of  the  expan- 
.<s!on  of  this  program.  The  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress during  the  hearings  stated:  T  would 
like  to  assure  our  blind  friends  tliat  the  Li- 
brary of  Congres.s.  which  started  the  national 
service  to  blind  readers,  does  not  Intend  that 
their  Interests  shall  suffer  by  extending  the 
program  to  Include  other  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  On  the  contrary,  as  Is  the 
case  when  a  public  library  serves  a  larger 
clientele,  a  broader  spectrum  of  reading  ma- 
terials would  be  available,  and  with  more 
groups  concerned  In  the  program,  there 
should  also  be  a  broader  base  of  support." 

"In  regard  to  the  provisions  In  the  bill  to 
give  the  Librarian  of  Congress  fiuthorlty  to 
contract  with  certain  libraries  and  agencies 
to  serve  as  regional  or  local  centers  for  the 
distribution  of  books  and  raised  type  and 
talking  books.  It  w.is  noted  by  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  and  other  witnesses  that  some  of 
the  bills  that  are  before  the  Houije  and  the 
Senate  to  extend  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  contain  provision  for  grants 
on  a  matching  basis  to  the  States  to  provide 
for  library  services  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  these  provisions  would  complement  H.R. 
1:1783  and  would,  in  no  way,  change  the  warm 
relationship  that  now  exists  between  the  re- 
gional centers  for  the  distribution  of  books 
for  the  blind  and  the  Library  of  Congre-ss. 
The  effect  would  be  to  Improve  existing  cen- 
ters and  to  establish  new  ones  to  distribute 
the  materials  provided  by  the  Library  of  Oon- 
grress  to  physlcallv  handicapped  p>erson8.  In 
the  event  that  a  State  plan  for  library  serv- 
ice to  the  handicapped  should  prove  deficient, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  would  have  au- 
thority under  H.R  13783  to  contract  for  or 
otherwise  arrange  with  such  libraries  or  other 
organizations  as  he  may  deem  approprlateuto 
serve  as  local  or  reglon.al  centers  for  the  cir- 
culation of  reading  materials  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

"Coat 
"If  the  experience  of  the  Library  with  the 
books-for-the-bllnd  program  Is  applicable, 
and  It  .seems  rea.sonable  to  assume  that  It 
would  be,  the  number  of  participant*  In  the 
books-for-the-handlcapped  program  will  in- 
crease gradually.  All  Individuals  who  are 
eligible  will  not  by  any  means  enroll  during 
the  first  year  It  Is  estimated  that  for  the 
first  full  year  of  operation  some  20  000  might 
seek  the  service  and  that  an  increase  of  $1  - 
500  000  over  the  current  budget  of  $2  675,000 
for  the  books-for-the-bllnd  program  would  be 
necessary." 


AMENDMENT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  8&- 
935 — NATIONAL  AIR  MUSEUM  OF 
THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  bill  (H.R.  6125"  to  amend  Public 
Law  722  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress 
and  Public  Law  85-935,  relating  to  the 
National  Air  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  13441,  explainlnt,'  the  purixises  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    H.R.    61 25 

H.R.  6125  would  change  the  name  of  the 
National  Air  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution to  the  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum, would  grant  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion the  same  functions  with  respect  to  space 
objects  as  it  presently  has  with  regard  to 
aviation  objects,  and  would  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  building. 

In  addition  to  the  above  purposes,  provl- 
sluns  are  Included  dealing  with  ( 1 )  increased 
membership  on  the  museums  Advisory 
Board:  (2)  reimbursement  of  travel  expenaes 
of  Board  members;  (3)  Increasing  the  quo- 
rum requirement  for  Board  meetings;  (4) 
application  of  the  Classlficatlou  Act  to  the 
salary  of  the  Director  of  the  museum;  lai 
permissive  transfer  of  construction  funds  to 
the  General  Services  Administration;  and  (6) 
availability  of  construction  funds  without 
fiscal  year  limitation. 

EXCERPT    FROM    HOUSE    REPORT 

Additional  pertinent  Information  relative 
to  the  background  and  purpose  of  H.R  6125. 
excerpted  from  the  accompanying  House  re- 
port iH.  Rept.  1042,  89th  Cong.),  follows: 

"Tlie  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  suitable  building  to 
house  the  Nation's  air  and  space  collections 
has  been  a  long-awaited  event.  The  act  of 
August  12.  1946,  establishing  the  NaUonal 
Air  Mu.seum.  Included  provisions  for  a  meth- 
od of  selecting  a  site  for  a  National  Air  Mu- 
seum building  to  be  located  In  the  Nation's 
Capital.  More  recently,  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 6.  1958.  designated  the  site  for  a  building 
to  be  on  the  Mall  from  Fourth  to  Seventh 
Streets,  Independence  Avenue  to  Jefferson 
Drive  SW.  Planning  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $51 1.000  and  $1,364,000  were  made 
available  to  the  Institution  by  the  Interio.' 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  .'icts  for 
the  fiscal  ye.irs  1964  and  1965.  respectively 
The  planning  contract  has  been  awarded  to 
the  architectural  firm  of  Hellniuih.  Obata  4 
K:LSsabaum.  Planning  for  the  proposed  mu- 
seum building  is  well  underway  and  will  be 
completed  within  this  fiscal  year.   •   •   • 

"This  museum  will  make  possible  for  the 
first  time  a  comprehensive  presentation  to 
the  public  of  the  notable  exhibits  comprlslr.? 
the  Nation's  air  and  space  collections  It 
will  also  present  the  mathematics,  physics, 
fuel  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  broad  engi- 
neering bases  of  aeronautics  and  space  ex- 
ploration The  educational  and  inspira- 
tional character  of  these  exhlbius  will  find  » 
resfxjnse  In  the  Interest  and  enthusiasm  o( 
.American  youth  in  air  and  space  science 
Only  by  the  display  of  original  aircraft  and 
spacecraft  from  the  national  cullections  can 
the  millions  of  visitors  each  year  relive  nota- 
ble events  in  our  national  history,  and  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  science  and  technology  which  have 
made  possible  our  achievements  in  this  field 

••This  great  national  historical  musetim 
will  be  one  of  the  Nation's  most  important 
a.«sets  for  the  Inspiration  and  education  of 
the  youth  of  America,  and  the  prestige  of  the 
United  Suites  throughout  the  world  The 
propoeed  building  Is  well  designed  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  many  of  our  mi-st  siBi.lflcant  alj 
and  spacecraft,  historic  and  sclentiSc  "firsts 
together  with  a  comprehen.'lve  array  of  en- 
gines. Instrumentations,  models  and  refer- 
ence publications  and  drawings  KxhlbltloM 
win  be  changed  periodically,  and  a  series  oi 
timely,  special  presentations  w^iK  c.^inUnualll 


be  on  disi 'KiV.  The  design  feature  provides 
excellent  ilcxiblllty,  and  there  ■will  be  no  need 
•,.ir  expansion  In  the  future. 

The  I)  Klfiing  as  designed  Is  of  Impres- 
sive pr:  }>■  r'.!  'hs.  as  well  it  must  be  to  ac- 
-onWi(.><'..':f  the  great  number  of  tourists  who 
nsit  the  Capital  City  each  year.  It  Is  con- 
Sdenlly  expected  that  over  50  million  of  our 
citizens  from  every  State  In  the  Union  'wlU 
visit  this  museum  m  the  next  decade.  At- 
tendance m  the  new  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology  demonstrates  that  this  figure  Is. 
m  fact,  a  conservative  estimate. 

,,•  «  •  ■  • 

Svo^fOTship  by  Board  of  Regents  and  Ap- 
proval h.v  Interested  Government  Agencies 
■'HR.  6125  Is  sponsr)red  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
which  includes  In  Us  membership  Senators 
Clinton  P  Anderson.  J  \Vihi.-\m  Fulbricht, 
and  Leverett  Saltonstall,  and  RepreBenta- 
tives  George  H  Mahon,  Michael  J.  Kibwan, 
and  Frank  T.  Bow. 

In  addition  to  the  sponsorship  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  this  legislation  hns  the  approval 
ol  the  Nation  il  .Air  Mu.seum  .Advisory  Board 
, composed  oi  .MaJ.  Gen  Brcxike  E.  Allen.  'Vice 
Adm.  Wir.iam  A.  Schoech,  Clen.  James  H. 
DooUttle.  and  Mr.  Grover  Loenlng).  the  Na- 
tional Capit.il  Planning  Conimisslon,  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration." 

XXmH  PROM    SECRFTART    OF    THE    SMrTHSGNTAN 
INSTrriTTION 

A  letter  In  support  of  H.R.  6125  addressed 
to  Senator  R    Everett  Jordan,  chairman  of 
•ihe  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration,  by   S.    Dillon   Ripley.    Secretary   of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Is  as  follows: 
".Smithsonian  iNSTrrtmoN, 
"Vtas^nngton.  D.C..  February  9,  1966. 
"Hon.  B,  Everett  Jordan, 

"Chairman   Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

"Dear  Senator  Jordan:  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  fully  endorses  the  provisions  of 
nu.  6125.  to  amend  Public  Law  722  of  the 
T9th  Congress  and  Public  Law  85-935,  re- 
latmg  to  the  National  Air  Mu.seum  of  the 
Smithsoni.m  Institution,  and  recommends 
that  this  legislation  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  HR  6125  passed  the  House,  "with- 
out amendment,  on  February  7.  1966,  and  wa.-* 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
mlmstration  on  February  8.  This  legisla- 
tion, except  for  minor  changes  in  punctua- 
Uon.  is  identical  to  8  94,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Anderson  on  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian 
Board  of  Regents  on  January  6,  1965,  The 
Smithsonian's  favorable  report  on  S  94  was 
transmitted  to  Senator  Pell,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
•-lon  of  your  committee,  on  March  11,  1965 

"II  your  committee  should  decide  to  ap- 
prove thi,s  legislation  on  the  basis  of  Its 
findings  during  the  88th  Congress,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Senate  Report  1232  of  July  22. 
1964,  the  Smithsonian  would  be  Indeed  grati- 
OkI  You  will  recall  that  the  Senate  pas.sed 
'j;J"ua>Iv  identical  bill  to  H.R.  6125  (S 
2602  of  the  88th  Cong  )   on  July  23.  1964. 

We  sha:;  be  pleased  to  furnish  additional 
iwormsuon  on  this  legislation  should  you 
•«1  that  this  would  be  necessary. 
,."^^  S'J't'^.u  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
-Mrs  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
Zr  '^^^'  fi""^™  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
mlW8tratio:;'.«   program. 

•■Your  cor.tinulng  Interest  in  the  Smlth- 
»oman  Institution  is  deeply  appreciated. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"S  Dillon  Riplet. 

"Secretary." 

eS'riMATED  CONgTRUCTlON  COST 

The  total  estimated  construction   cost  of 

wt-irh"''^'**'''  -"^^^'onal  Air  and  Space  Museum 

•i  en  wou.d  result  from  the  enactment  of 


H.R.  6125  Is  $40,045,000.  By  letter  dated 
May  13.  1965.  addressed  to  Senator  B  EviRm 
Jordan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  S  Dillon  Ripley,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  gave 
a.s.surances  that  the  Institution  would  not 
seek  appropriations  for  construction  In  the 
current  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  but 
would  defer  consideration  of  this  phase  of 
the  project  until  next  year.  The  text  of 
Secretary  Ripley's  letter  follows: 

•'Smithsonian  Instttltion. 
"Washington.  DC,  May  13,  1966. 
"Hon   B   EvETiETT  Jordan. 

"Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC. 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  most  grateful 
for  your  careful  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  6125)  which  would  authorize  construc- 
tion of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

"On  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
I  am  writing  to  confirm  my  earlier  a.ssurances 
to  you  that  we  would  not  request  the  Con- 
gress during  this  session  to  consider  appro- 
priating funds  to  begin  construction. 

"Should  the  project  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress diu'lng  this  session,  the  question  of  re- 
questing an  appropriation  to  begin  con- 
struction will  be  held  over  for  consideration 
next  year.  In  the  90th  Congress. 
"Sincerely   yours, 

"S.  Dillon  Riplet. 

"Secretary  " 

In  reporting  favorably  on  HR  6125.  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  letter  of  May  13. 
1966,  from  Secretary  Ripley,  giving  assurances 
that  funds  would  not  be  requested  In  this 
session  of  Congress  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ization In  H.R.  6125.  Tl-ie  committee  ex- 
pressly recommends  that  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  M'useum  should  be  de- 
ferred even  further,  if  need  be.  and  that 
appropriations  should  not  be  requested  pur- 
suant to  H.R.  6125  unless  and  until  there 
Is  a  substantial  reduction  In  our  military 
expenditures  in  "Vietnam. 

SECTION-BT-SECTION    ANALYSIS    OF    H.R.    6125 

Section  1.  Cites  the  act  as  ^ne  National 
Air  Museum  Amendments  Act  of  1965." 

Amendments  to  Public  Law  722,  79th 
Congress 

Section  2.  Changes  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  Museum  to  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  Increases  the  membership 
of  the  Museum  Board  As  Increased,  the 
membership  o;  the  Board  consists  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corjjs,  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlrUstratlon, 
.Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  three  citizens  appointed  by 
the  President. 

Provides  that  members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  withovit  compensation,  but  will  be  re- 
imbursed for  official  travel  expenses. 

Section  3.  "Would  change  reference  from 
National  Air  Museiun  to  National  Air  and 
Space  Mtoseum. 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Board,  may  appoint  and  fix  the  comi>ensa- 
tlon  and  duties  of  the  head  of  the  museum 
and  such  appointment  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  civil  service  laws. 

Section  4  Would  amend  section  2  of  Pub- 
lic Law  722  to  include  in  the  stated  purpose 
of  the  museum,  reference  to  space  and  to 
space  flights  In  addition  to  purely  aeronau- 
tical piu-sults.  equipment,  data,  and  so  forth. 

Section  5  Would  repeal  section  3  of  Pub- 
lic Law  722  which  pertains  to  a  museum  site. 


Section  6  Would  amend  section  4(a)  of 
Public  Law  722  to  establish  that  six  members 
of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Section  7  "Would  amend  section  4ibi  of 
Public  Law  722  by  changing  "National  Air 
Museum"  to  "National  Air  and  Space 
Museum."  Under  section  4(bi  It  is  provided 
that  a  suatement  of  operations  of  the 
museum,  including  all  public  and  private 
moneys  received  and  disbursed  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  report  cf  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution 

Section  8.  Amends  Public  LtvW  722  to  em- 
brace the  loan  or  transfer  of  epacecraft  and 
related  equipment  in  addition  to  aircraft 
and  aeronautical  equipment  Extends  au- 
thority of  this  section  to  Include  independent 
agencies   as   well   as   executive   departments. 

Section  9.  Would  amend  section  5(bi  of 
Public  Law  722  by  changing  "National  Air 
Museum"  to  "National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum." Under  section  5(b)  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  Is  authorized  to 
accept  as  a  gift  a  st,itue  of  Brig  Gen.  "William 
L.  Mitchell,  and.  without  expense  to  the 
United  States,  caxxf.e  the  statue  to  be  placed 
on  museum  grounds. 

Section  10.  "Would  amend  section  6  of  Pub- 
lic Law  722  by  changing  "National  Air  Mu- 
seum" to  "National  Ali^  and  Space  Miiseum." 
This  section  authorize*  the  appropriations  of 
such  sums  a.^  may  be  necessary  Xci  inalntaln 
and  administer  tlie  museum,  Including 
salaries. 

Section  11.  Provides  that  payments  of  com- 
pensation heretofore  made  to  the  head  of  the 
National  Air  Museum  at  rat«f  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smltli.'sonlan  Institution 
without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  are  hereby  ratified  and 
confirmed,  (See  detailed  explanation  of  sec. 
11.  below.) 

Amendment  to  Public  Law  85-935 
Section  12.  "Would  amend  section  1  of  Pub- 
lic Law  935  to  grant  the  Regents  of  the 
Smlthsonlari  Insxitution  Bpeciflc  authoriza- 
tion to  construct  a  suitable  building  for  the 
museum  on  a  site  bounded  by  Fourth  Street 
SW.,  on  the  e;ist.  Seventh  Street  SW,,  on  the 
west,  Indejjendence  Avenue,  on  the  south, 
and  Jefferson  Drive,  on  the  north. 

Section  13.  Would  amend  section  4  of  Pub- 
lic Law  935  to  provide  that  appropriations 
for  the  purposes  of  that  act  may  rather  thaji 
sliall.  be  transferred  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  performance  of  the 
•work. 

Would  add  the  following  provision  to  sec- 
tion 4 : 

'"When  60  specified  in  the  pertinent  appro- 
priation act.  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  authorization  ore  a^-allable  without  fiscal 
year  limitation." 

DETAILED    EXPLANATION    OF   SECTION    1  1 

A  detailed  explanation  of  section  11  of 
H  R  6125,  excerpted  from  the  accompanying 
House  report  iH.  Rept  1042.  89th  Coiig), 
Is  as  follows : 

"This  section,  providing  that  payments  of 
compensation  made  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Air  Museum  without  regard  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  are  ratified  and  af- 
firmed. Is  needed  due  to  a  ruling  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  that  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  lacked  authority  to  com- 
pensate the  former  Director  beyond  the 
highest  level  of  pav  authorized  for  a  grade 
GS-15. 

"Section  lib)  of  Public  Law  722  of  the 
79th  Congress,  establishing  the  National  Air 
Museiun.  provided  that : 

"  'The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution with  tne  advice  of  the  board  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  and  duties 
of  the  head  of  a  national  air  museum  whose 
appointment  and  salary  sha!)  not  be  subject 
to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the  Cltissificatlon 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended  ' 
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"As  carried  In  the  United  States  Code  this 
provUlon  currently   reads  as  follows: 

"  'The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution with  the  advice  of  the  board  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  and  duties 
of  the  head  of  a  national  air  museum 
whose  appointment  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  clvU  service  laws' 

"The  Smithsonian  Institution,  relying  on 
the  current  statutory  language  authorizing 
It  to  appoint  a  Director  of  the  National  Air 
Museum  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  fixed  the  salary  of  the  former  Director 
of  the  National  Air  Museum  at  the  grade 
GS-18  level  during  1963  and  1964.  The 
ClvU  Service  Commission  has  since  ruled 
that  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  author- 
ity to  appoint  the  Director  without  regard 
to  the  ClvU  service  laws  does  not  IncUide 
authority  to  fix  the  salary  of  this  position 
without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  It  is  the  view  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  that  the  passage  of  the  Classl- 
flcaXion  Act  of  1949  mcxlifled  section  1(b)  of 
Pu^Uc  Law  722  of  the  79th  Congress  to  this 
extent  According  to  the  Commission  the 
Classlflcation  Act  of  1949.  by  not  specifically 
exempting  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
National  Air  Museum  from  its  coverage,  re- 
pealed those  portions  of  section  1(b)  au- 
thorizing the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  fix 
the  salary  of  the  Director  without  regard  to 
the  Classification  Act.  By  subjectliig  this 
position  to  the  Classlflcation  Act.  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Is  without  author- 
ity to  fix  the  salary  of  the  position  beyond 
the  top  step  of  a  grade  GS-15.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission,  however.  Is  authorized 
to  place  Classification  Act  positions  In  the 
axipergraxlee  GS-16.  17.  and  18  levels.  The 
Commission  shortly  after  Its  ruling  classi- 
fied this  position  at  the  grade  GS-17  level. 

"Informal  advice  from  the  Comptroller 
General  is  that  statxitory  language  ratifying 
payments  to  the  former  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  Musevim  in  excess  of  the  top  step 
of  a  grade  GS-15  would  be  most  desirable  In 
view  of  the  ruling  of  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission that  the  position  is  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  This  will  obviate 
any  possible  claims  against  the  retired  Di- 
rector for  salary  payments  made  In  1963-64 
at  the  GS-18  level.  These  payments  were 
made  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  In 
good  faith  In  reliance  on  the  current  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States  Code,  which  It 
considered  to  be  sufBclent  authority  to  com- 
punsate  the  former  Incumbent  of  this  posi- 
tion at  that  salary  level." 


MODIFICATION      OP      DUTIES      OR 
OTHER  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  100 1  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
irress  with  respect  to  certain  agreements 
which  would  necessitate  the  modlflca- 
tion  of  duties  or  other  import  restric- 
tions was  announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  enter  a  protest  against  this  measure. 
I  realize  that  it  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  ccmimlttee.  I  aJso  realize 
that  it  would  be  a  vain  act  to  attempt  to 
block  the  adoption  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  and  to  require  a  full-dress  de- 
bate on  the  subject 

However,  I  have  been  watching  these 
trade  matters  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  I  have  fought  In  the  Senate 
against  efforts  to  engage  In  activities  of 
a  legislative  character  which  would  hob- 
ble the  opportunity  for  freeing  intema- 
tloniJ  trade.  I  cannot  let  the  resolution 
go  by.  notwithstanding  that  It  Is  on  the 


Consent  Calendar  and  that  I  shall  not 
require  a  full-dress  debate  on  It.  with- 
out recording  myself  in  the  negative, 
which  I  shall  do  when  the  vat«  is  called 
for. 

Mr.  President,  we  attempt  to  do  a 
monumental  job  In  the  Kennedy  round 
of  tariff  negotiations.  I  was  recently  in 
Geneva  and  conferred  with  the  chief 
American  negotiators,  I  had  luncheon 
with  the  heads  of  many  of  the  delega- 
tions with  whom  we  are  negotiating. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  a  mistake  on  our 
part  to  inhibit  our  negotiators  from  even 
discussing  or  negotiating  what  could  be 
a  very  Impwrtant  aspect  of  total  trade 
negotiations  and  which  would  result  in 
the  bringing  of  more  benefits  to  the 
United  States  In  expanded  International 
trade  than  we  would  lose  in  the  event 
that  we  should — because  we  thought  the 
deal  was  a  very  good  one — decide  that 
we  would  yield  on  the  American  selling 
price  idea  which  we  seek  to  preserve  ab- 
solutely in  the  pending  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
sense  resolutions  of  Congress  are  light 
matters,  to  be  tossed  aside,  and  to  which 
we  need  pay  no  attention.  I  believe 
Congress  is  entitled  to  the  most  august 
regard  from  the  executive  department. 
If  the  pending  sense  of  Congress  resolu- 
tion should  be  agreed  to  by  both  Hou.ses 
of  Congress — it  is  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion— I  would  expect  our  negotiators, 
even  if  I  were  opposed  to  it,  to  pay  strict 
and  serious  attention  to  it,  because  I 
believe  that  more  Important  than  the 
merits  of  the  proposition  Is  the  dignity 
of  Congress. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  now  may  not  cover  this 
kind  of  negotiation,  I  believe  it  is  a  great 
mLstake  to  hobble  our  negotiatons.  who 
have  an  opportunity  for  striking  a  great 
blow  for  freer  world  trade,  trade  which 
is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  us  In  every 
sphere,  both  as  to  our  domestic  economy 
and  as  to  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  inhibit  them  in  tliis  way  and 
to  serve  notice  to  the  other  negotiators 
that  we  are  Inhibiting  them. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
protest  the  pending  measure.  I  believe 
it  Is  unwise.  We  are  unnecessarily 
hobbling  the  Kennedy  round. 

The  5-mlnute  rule  Is  In  effect  during 
the  consideration  of  this  measure:  other- 
wise I  would  not  be  speaking  at  all,  so 
I  shall  take  my  5  minutes.  I  shall  vote 
"no"  on  the  concurrent  resolution.  The 
measure  would  be  counterproductive, 
and  would  only  be  a  note  of  discourage- 
ment in  the  GATT  negotiations,  which 
are  already  thick  with  discouragements. 

I  hope  that  in  the  other  Ixjdy  the  con- 
current resolution  may  have  considera- 
tion perhaps  of  a  different  chacacter, 
even  by  those  who  may  believe,  in  the 
first  Instance,  that  what  is  proposed  Is 
a  wise  and  desirable  thing  to  do  FYom 
viewing  the  situation  on  the  ground,  I 
do  not  believe  we  are  acting  in  a  way  that 
is  conducive  to  our  own  best  Interests 
by  limiting  our  negotiators  In  this  kind 
of  public  notice,  for  we  are  putting  a 
limit  upon  their  capability  to  negotiate 
freely. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 100  is  virtually  identical  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  83.  which  1  co- 
sponsored  on  March  21  of  this  year.  This 
resolution  urges  the  President  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  authority  Congress  delegated  to 
him  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
in  his  dealings  with  other  counines  dur- 
ing the  current  ti'ade  negotiations. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  resolution  of 
this  sort  has  become  nece.ssaiy  For 
more  than  30  years  it  has  been  our  policy 
to  give  the  President  whatever  trade  ne- 
gotiating authoi'ity  he  has  needed  and  to 
support  him  generally  in  trade  matters. 
Recently,  indications  have  come  to  us 
that  the  President  may  abandon  the 
rules  and  offer  concessions  where  he  has 
no  prior  delegated  authority.  Our  nego 
liatoi's  in  Geneva  right  now  are  talking 
about  eliminatiiig  the  American  selling 
price  method  of  valuation.  Governor 
Hciter.  who  is  our  chief  iiogotiator, 
knows  there  is  no  authority  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  to  do  this,  yet  they 
are  doing  it  anyway.  Antidumping  is 
another  area  where  negotiations  without 
authority  may  be  undertaken. 

The  Constitution  confers  upon  Con- 
gress the  power  to  lay  duties.  If  the 
President  succeeds  in  negotiating  first 
and  then  insisting  on  the  legislation 
ncoessai-y  to  carry  out  his  tariff  conces- 
sions, the  Constitution  will  become 
meaningless.  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  look  after  its  own  interests  and 
to  protect  its  constitutional  prerogatives. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100  is  an 
expression  of  our  intent  to  do  just  that, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that 
the  pending  measure  does  more  than 
that? 

I  know  that  it  will  be  agreed  to,  and 
I  have  recorded  my  "No"  on  it.  But  Is 
It  not  fair  to  say  that  It  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  we  are  against 
that  kind  of  negotiation  ?  If  the  law  does 
not  allow  it.  it  can  still  be  negotiated  ass 
treaty  or  trade  agreement,  and  it  can  be 
brought  to  Congress  for  approval.  But 
by  agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolution, 
the  Senate  is  declaring  itselWagatnst 
that  kind  of  negotiation.  '4P  **  "^^ 
point,  and  it  is  something  towiich  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  a  party. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations  explaining  the 
position  of  that  office  regarding  the  is- 
sue of  the  American  selling  price.  That 
memorandum  makes  clear  that  no  de- 
cision has  yet  been  made  to  offer  the 
modification  of  American  selling  price 
in  the  Kennedy  round,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  existing  authority  to  negotiate 
on  this  subject  but  not  to  modify  Amer- 
ican selling  price  and  that  If  an  agree- 
ment should  be  negotiated  on  American 
selling  price  Congress  will  not  be  pre- 
sented with  a  fait  accompli. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  a  copy  of  that  memorandum 
which  was  prei>ared  at  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doucusl- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Position  of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Rep- 

RESE.STATtVE  FOR  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS  RE- 
CARDINt.  THE  ISSl'E  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SELL- 
ING Price  System 

1      ASP   IS   A   SPECIAL   BASIS   OF  CUSTOMS 

VALl-ATION 

Section  402  of  the  TarifT  Act  of  1930  pro- 
Tides  three  alternative  methods  of  customs 
valuation  for  pvirposes  of  computing  ad 
valorem  rates  of  duty  on  most  Imported 
products  The  preferred  method  of  valua- 
tion is  known  ns  "export  value".  I.e.,  the 
wholesale  price  of  the  Imported  product  of- 
fered In  hrm's-length  transactions  In  the 
country  r.f  origin.  If  "export  value"  cannot 
lie  determined,  the  next  method  of  valuation 
Is  'i.'  .S  value '.  1  e  .  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
Imported  product  in  the  United  States,  less 
such  elements  as  profit,  duty,  and  trans- 
pcirtatlon  costs,  in  order  to  approximate  "ex- 
port value".  If  "US.  value"  cannot  be  de- 
termined, the  final  method  of  valuation  is 
"constrticted  value".  I.e..  an  estimate  of 
what  "export  value"  would  be  based  upon 
the  cost  of  the  product  In  the  country  of 
origin. 

These  three  normal  methods  of  valuation 
do  not  apply  to  four  groups  of  Imported 
products  benzenold  chemicals,  rubber-soled 
footwear  isuch  as  sneakers),  canned  clams, 
and  certain  wool-knit  gloves. 

With  respect  to  benzenold  chemicals,  since 
the  early  1920's  the  tarilT  law  has  provided 
that  iiiiy  imported  benzenold  chemical  which 
ii  competitive  with  a  similar  domestic  prod- 
uct shall  be  valued  on  the  basis  of  the  Amer- 
ican selling  price  (ASPi.  le  the  wliolesale 
price,  of  the  domestic  product.  If  the  Im- 
ported benzenold  chemical  Is  not  competi- 
tive, It  is  to  be  valued,  first,  on  the  basis  of 
C.S  value  and,  if  this  cannot  be  determined, 
then  export   value  or  constructed  value. 

With  respect  to  rubber-soled  footwear, 
canned  clams,  and  wool-knit  gloves.  Presi- 
dential proclamations  Issued  in  the  1930's 
on  the  biisis  of  Tf;rifT  Commission  reports 
provide  that  any  such  Imported  product 
which  is  similar  to  a  domestic  product  shall 
be  valued  rm  the  basis  of  the  ASP  of  the 
domestic  product.  If  the  Imported  product 
U  not  similar  to  any  domestic  product.  It  Is 
to  be  valued  on  the  basts  of  the  normal 
methods  of  valuation. 

Of  the  four  categories  of  products  subject 
to  the  ASP  system,  only  the  first  two  are 
significant  in  trade  terms,  with  imports  of 
competitive  benzenold  chemicals  valued  at 
approximately  «25  million  per  year  and  Im- 
ports of  competitive  rubber-soled  footwear 
»&lued  at  somewhat  less  per  year 

J  ASP  IS  A.V  IMPORTANT  ISSUE  INTERNATIONALLY 
AN'D    ESPECIALLY     IN     THE     KENNEDY     ROtTND 

The  use  of  the  ASP  system  has  long  been 
criticized  by  other  countries,  primarily  on 
Uie  following  grounds.  First,  the  ASP  sys- 
^m  is  inconsistent  with  the  customs  prac- 
tice of  all  our  trading  partners  with  respect 
to  non-agricultural  goods.  Second,  the  ASP 
system  would  be  in  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards of  customs  valuation  laid  down  by  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
.GATT)  but  for  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the 
ASP  system  anted.ited  US.  adherence  to  the 
OATT  and  was  made  permissible  under  a 
"P"^'Jfather"  clause  Ln  the  GATT.  Third. 
the  .^sp  system  permits  the  domestic  manu- 
Mturer  to  adjust  the  protection  afforded  by 
™*  rate  of  duty  by  adJiLStlng  the  price  of  his 
P^JUct  Fourth,  an  exporter  of  a  product 
potentially  subject  to  the  A.SP  svstem  can- 
not at  the  time  of  exportation,  know  whether 
th  7'/^"''^  '^"  ^  subject  to  ASP  nor  what 
customs  **"  ^  "°*"  '*  ^"  passed  through 
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In  the  Kennedy  Round,  the  other  partici- 
pants regard  the  ASP  system  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  import  restrictions  m.iintained 
by  the  United  States  and  they  are  pressing 
the  United  State*  to  modify  the  ASP  system 
Both  the  EEC  and  the  UK.  have  made  modl- 
flcation  of  the  ASP  system  as  it  affects  benze- 
nold chemicals  a  precondition  for  concessions 
In  their  own  tariffs  on  chemical  products. 
Moreover.  Japan  has  laid  special  stress  upon 
the  need  to  modify  the  ASP  system  as  It 
relates  to  rubber-soled  footwear. 

3.    NO    DECISION    HAS    BEEN    M.ADE   TO    OrFEH    THE 
MODIFICATION  OF  ASP  IN  THE  KENNEDY   ROUND 

On  March  12,  1966.  in  Italy  and  again  on 
March  16,  1966,  in  West  Germany  Ambassador 
Blumenthal  stated  that  "the  United  States 
Is  prepared  to  negotiate  on  ASP  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Round".  Ambassador  Blumenthal's 
statement  has  unfortunately  been  misinter- 
preted as  an  Indication  that  the  United 
States  has  decided  to  offer  the  modification 
of  the  ASP  system  in  the  Kennedy  Round. 
This  is  not  the  caae.  Ambassador  Blumen- 
thal's statement  said  no  more  than  the 
United  States  has  been  saying  since  the 
Kennedy  Round  began.  This  is  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  consider  and 
talk  about  any  trade  Issue  which  our  nego- 
tiating partners  wish  to  raise  with  respect 
to  either  industrial  or  agricultural  products, 
and  we  expect  them  to  do  the  same.  In  this 
context,  the  word  "negotiate"  is  in  fact 
synonymous  with  the  word  "dlscu.ss". 

Only  the  President  can  decide  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  should  offer  a  conces- 
sion on  the  ASP  system  in  the  Kennedy 
Round.  The  President  will  not  make  such 
a  decision  until  exploratory  discussions  In 
Geneva  afford  some  basis  for  determining 
what  kinds  of  reciprocal  concessions  the 
Ualted  St.^tes  might  obtain  from  the  other 
countries,  and  until  the  domestic  industries 
concerned,  as  well  as  all  other  interested  per- 
sons, have  had  a  full  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  on  both  the  accuracy  and  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  a  conversion  of  the  present 
rates  of  duty  based  on  ASP 

4.    THE    PRESIDENT    HAS    EXISTING   AUTHORITY    TO 
NEGOTIATE     BUT     NOT     TO     MODIFY     ASP 

Two  separate  l.ssues  are  Involved  In  any 
consideration  of  the  President's  negotiating 
authority  regarding  the  ASP  system. 

The  first  Issue  Is  whether  the  President 
now  has  the  authority  to  modify  the  ASP 
system  pursuant  to  a  trade  agreement.  The 
President  could  not  do  so  without  a  statu- 
tory delegation  of  Congressional  authority, 
and  no  such  authority  is  presently  available 
to  the  President,  either  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  or  any  other  existing  leg- 
islation. Thus,  a  comprehensive  conversion 
of  ASP  rates,  whether  or  not  pursuant  to  a 
trade  agreement,  could  be  accomplished  only 
by  Congres.'^ional  action. 

The  second  issue  Is  whether  the  President 
can  enter  into  a  trade  agreement  providing 
for  the  modiflcution  of  the  ASP  system,  sub- 
ject to  a  subsequent  grant  of  Congressional 
authority  to  permit  the  agreement  to  be  Im- 
plemented. Under  the  Constitution,  the 
President's  authority  regarding  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations  clearly  permits  him  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  such  an  agreement. 

In  this  regard.  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 83  is  to  be  regretted,  because  it 
seeks  to  cast  doubt  on  the  President's  clear 
Constitutional  authority  to  negotiate  and 
conclude  an  agreement  subject  tri  subsequent 
action  by  the  Congres-s.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  83  therefore  rai.'^es  a  false  issue 
and  by  doing  so  in  no  way  assists  the 
United  States  in  the  Kennedy  Round  but 
only  serves  to  obscure  an  already  complex 
problem. 


S.  CONGRESS  WILL  BEST  BE  ABLE  TO  ASSESS  THE 
MERITS  OF  ANY  AGREEMENT  MODIFYING  ASP 
AFTER,  RATHER  THAN  BEFORE.  IT  IS  NEGOTlATEC 

It  has  beeii  suggested  that,  if  there  Ls  any 
likelihood  of  an  agreement  providing  few 
the  modification  of  the  ASP  system  in  the 
Kennedy  Ro\md.  the  F^recldent  should  seek 
authority  to  implement  such  an  agreement 
before  it  is  negotiated.  In  our  view.  Con- 
gress will  best  be  able  to  assess  the  merits  of 
any  agreement  modifying  the  ASP  system, 
after,  rather  than  before,  it  !.'  negotiated. 

If  any  agreement  is  flnally  concluded  the 
Congress  will  be  able  to  assess  with  consid- 
erable certainty  the  impact  of  the  agreement 
on  the  domestic  industries  concerned,  since 
the  proposed  modification  of  the  ASP  system, 
including  any  tariff  reductions,  will  be  set  « 
out  in  such  agreement  But  if  the  President  ' 
were  to  request  authority  from  the  Congress 
to  modify  the  ASP  system  before  any  agree- 
ment were  concluded  he  would  need  flexible 
authority  to  carry  out  effective  bargaining. 
The  Congress  m  con-ildw-mg  such  a  Presi- 
dential request,  could  not  gauge  the  impact 
on  the  domestic  industries  as  clearly  or  as 
concretely  as  if  an  agreement  iiad  been  con- 
cluded. 

Moreover,  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  any 
agreement,  there  would  be  no  finn  indication 
of  what  counterconcessions  other  countries 
would  be  prep>ared  to  offer  in  return  for  a 
concession  on  the  ASP  system.  As  a  result, 
if  the  Congress  were  to  consider  legislation 
providing  for  the  conversion  of  the  ASP  sys- 
tem in  this  session,  it  could  do  so  only  Ln 
terms  of  abstract  issues,  with  no  meaningful 
information  concerning  particular  offers  of 
counterconcessions. 

In  shc«-t.  If  any  agreement  providing  fc»- 
the  modlflcallon  of  the  ASP  system  is  con- 
cluded in  the  Kennedy  Round,  the  Congress 
would  be  in  a  jxieition  to  explore  in  detail 
all  aspects  of  the  agreement  and  to  assess 
its  merits  compreherislvely.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  have  before  it  a  final  set  of 
converted  rates  and  therefore  be  able  to  Judge 
their  adequacy  in  terms  of  specific  products 
and  their  Impact  on  the  domestic  industries 
concerned.  In  the  second  place,  the  agree- 
ment would  contain  a  precise  statement  of 
the  countereoncesiiions  on  pmrticular  prod- 
ucts which  other  countries  were  prepared  to 
grant.  The  Congress  could  then  Inquire  into 
and  appraise  the  agreement  not  as  an  a.b- 
stract  Issue  but  in  terms  of  the  trade  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

6.  IT  AN  AGREEMENT  SHOULD  BE  NEGOTIATrtl  ON 
ASP.  CONGRESS  WILL  NOT  EI  P8ESENTED  WITH 
A  FAIT  ACC^OMPLI 

In  contemplating  the  possibility  that  an 
agreement  involving  a  concession  on  the 
ASP  system  it  concluded  In  the  Kennedy 
Round,  the  important  question  is  whether 
the  Congress  would  be  presented  with  a  fait 
accompli  and  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
enact  the  necessary  implementing  legislation. 
This  should  not  be  the  case  lor  the  foUow- 
iug  reasori-s. 

First,  the  Congress  would  be  kept  fully 
informed  at  every  step.  Before  a  decision 
Ls  made  whether  or  not  to  offer  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  ASP  system,  two  public  hearings 
will  be  held.  TTiis  will  permit  the  Congress 
as  well  as  interested  pu-lvate  parties  to  con- 
sider the  issues  regarding  any  possible  modi- 
fication of  the  ASP  system  Moreover,  before 
a  decision  is  made,  the  Congressional  Dele- 
gates to  the  Kennedy  Round  will  be  able  to 
observe  the  progress  of  the  exploratory  dis- 
cussions In  Geneva,  as  one  of  the  Congres- 
sional Delegates  did  at  the  first  meeting 
early  in  May  In  addition,  the  Congressional 
Delegate*  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
foDow  the  conduct  of  any  negotiation 
concerning  ASP, 

Second,  the  Congress  would  be  free  to  ac- 
cept or  to  reject  any  agreement  concerning 
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the  ASP  system  on  the  basis  of  Its  Indi- 
vidual merits  The  United  States  has  al- 
ready made  It  abundantly  clear  ajad  will 
continue  to  emphaslase  that  the  Congress 
would.  In  effect,  have  to  approve  any  agree- 
ment Involving  the  ASP  system,  and  that 
It  would  do  so  only  if  such  an  agreement 
provided  mutual  and  equivalent  benefits. 
Moreover,  it  la  clearly  understood  that  any 
such  agreement  will  be  septarate  and  distinct 
from  the  overall  Kennedy  Round  agreement 
Therefore.  In  considering  whether  to  enact 
the  necessary  implementing  legislation,  the 
Congress  would  be  able  to  ai>pral8e  any 
agreement  on  its  individual  merits,  without 
getting  enmeshed  In  the  refit  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round. 

For  these  reason*.  If  an  agreement  Involv- 
ing the  ASP  system  were  negotiated  and  con- 
cluded In  the  Kennedy  Round,  at  every  step 
of  the  way  the  Congress  would  be  fully  In- 
formed and  would  be  able  to  consider  Im- 
plementing legislation  without  being  raced 
with  a  choice  of  either  approving  or  disap- 
proving the  overall  trade  agreement  emerg- 
ing from  the  Kennedy  Round. 

7.  TWO  PUBLIC  HSASINOa  WIU,  BE  HEU>  SO  THAT 
ALL  A8FECT8  OF  ANT  CONCESSION  ON  ASP  MAY 
BE  PVBLICLT   AIRXD 

On  June  8,  1966.  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  basis  of 
the  preliminary  converted  rates  which  It 
published  on  May  2.  1966.  This  will  permit 
the  domestic  industries  concerned,  as  well  as 
Importers  and  others,  to  comment  or  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  preliminary  conversions  and 
to  probe  all  the  technical  problems  which 
such  conversions  entail. 

Some  time  In  September  a  second  public 
hearing  will  be  held  on  the  basis  of  the  final 
converted  rates  proposed  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission The  purpose  of  this  second  public 
hearing  will  be  to  permit  all  Interested  pyer- 
sons  to  speak  to  the  economic  Impact  of  sub- 
stituting the  new  converted  rates  for  the 
present  ASP  rates  and  of  a  possible  50%  re- 
duction in  such  new  rates.  In  the  winter 
of  1963-1964.  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
Trade  Information  Committee  held  hearings 
at  which  the  domestic  Industries  concerned 
with  ASP  spoke  to  the  economic  Imp^act  of 
reducing  the  present  ASP  rates  by  SC";  . 
Prior  to  any  offer  concerning  the  ASP  system, 
the  domestic  Industries,  In  particular,  should 
obviously  be  given  an  op{X)rtunlty  to  speak 
to  the  economic  lmp€u;t  of  eliminating  the 
ASP  system  as  a  system  and  reducing  the  new 
r»t«a  by  90%. 

By  virtue  of  these  two  hearings,  the  do- 
me«tlc  industries  and  all  other  interested 
persons  will  have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  on  the  Important 
aspects  of  any  possible  concession  on  the  ASP 
system  The  President  will  maJte  no  deci- 
sion to  negotiate  on  this  matter  until  such 
hearings  have  been  completed  and  the  results 
have  been  fully  analyzed 

S.    A    MEXOKX    or   TME    TWO    TAKIVT    COMICISSION 

STUDtEO  INVOLVING   ASP   IS   NEITHnt  DESIKABLE 
NOR   <>OaSXBLE 

The  Tariff  Commission  Is  presently  con- 
ducting two  Investigations  which  Involve  the 
ASP  system.  First,  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  which  was  transmitted  by  this 
Office  on  December  23,  1965.  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission Is  preparing  a  conversion  of  existing 
rates  based  upon  the  ASP  system  to  new  rates 
based  on  normal  methods  of  valuation  which 
will  yield  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
duty.  On  May  2,  1966,  It  published  a  list  of 
preliminary  converted  rates  and,  after  a  pub- 
lic hearing.  Is  expected  to  submit  the  final 
list  of  converted  rates  to  the  President  In 
the  latter  part  of  July  Second,  pursuant 
to  a  request  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee made  on  February  9,  1966.  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission Is  studying  all  methods  of  valuation. 
Including  the  ASP  system,  used  by  the  United 


States  and  by  the  principal  trading  partners 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  to  submit  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  June  30.  1966.  and  a  final 
report  on  February  28.  1967 

It  has  been  suggested  that  no  action  should 
be  taken  on  ASP  In  the  Kennedy  Round 
until  the  Tariff  Commission  has  not  only 
completed  the  study  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  has  also  finished  the  Investigation 
requested  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
This  suggestion  Is  unsound  for  two  reasons. 

First.  It  does  not  appear  that  anything 
would  be  gained  by  a  merger  of  the  two 
studies  The  ASP  system  Is  quite  separate 
and  distinct  within  the  overall  US  system 
of  customs  valuation.  It  Is  restricted  by 
law  to  only  four  categories  of  products — 
benzenold  chemicals,  rubber-soled  ftxjtwear. 
canned  clams,  and  certain  wool-knit  gloves 
Together,  these  products  account  for  a  well- 
defined  and  relatively  small  prop)ortlon  of 
total  Imports  Into  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
ASP  system  are  well  known  and  have  been 
the  subject  of  proposals  by  the  Executive 
Branch  and  groups  outside  the  US  Govern- 
ment for  a  number  of  years.  Moreover.  It  Is 
certainly  feasible  for  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  convert  rates  of  duty  based  on  ASP  with- 
out In  any  way  being  required  to  make  a 
general  Investigation  of  U.S.  methods  of  cus- 
toms valuation  or  those  of  other  countries 
Finally.  It  Is  not  clear  that  the  overall  study 
requested  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
would  be  at  all  Improved  by  Including  with- 
in It  the  narrow  and  spyeclal  task  of  convert- 
ing ASP  rates. 

Second,  and  perhaps  more  Importantly,  If 
there  Is  to  be  any  negotiation  on  the  ASP 
system.  It  will  certainly  have  to  take  place 
well  before  February  of  1967,  when  the  Tariff 
Commission  must  submit  Its  final  report  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Given  the 
present  time  schedule  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  which  Is  becoming  Increasingly  tight, 
the  President  must  be  In  a  position  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  negotiate  on  the  ASP  sys- 
tem no  later  than  early  fall  Indeed.  If  the 
Kennedy  Round  Is  to  be  concluded  within 
the  time  presently  allowed  by  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  the  multilateral  trade 
agreement  must  be  substantially  worked  out 
by  February  of  1967.  In  order  to  allow  tlie 
necessary  time  In  which  to  record  the  numer- 
ous and  complex  concessions  and  to  permit 
all  the  countries  concerned  to  obtain  final 
approval  from  their  governments  Thus, 
simply  as  a  matter  of  timing.  It  would  be  out 
of  the  question  to  postpone  any  possible 
negotiation  until  alter  the  completion  of  the 
study  requested  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

9.  THE  DISCtrSSIONS  IN  GENEVA  ON  ASP  ARE 
PtJRELT  EXPLORATORY  AND  IN  NO  WAY 
CON8TIT0TK      NEGOTIATIONS 

In  Geneva  on  May  3.  1966,  In  a  special 
group  dealing  with  chemicals,  the  United 
States  began  to  discuss  the  ASP  system  as 
It  relates  to  benzenold  chemicals,  and  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  offering  a  con- 
cession on  the  ASP  system  which  would  take 
the  form  of  a  conversion  of  rates  based  on 
ASP  to  equivalent  rates  based  on  normal 
methods  of  valuation. 

These  discussions  were  begun  because  It 
was  concluded  that,  by  beginning  an  ex- 
ploratory discussion  of  the  possibility  of  con- 
verting ASP  rates,  the  United  States  can 
achieve  two  significant  objectives.  First,  the 
United  States  can  demonstrate  that  it  is 
Indeed  prepared  to  discuss  in  considerable 
detail  what  some  regard  as  a  significant  trade 
barrier,  thereby  strengthening  Its  ability  to 
ask  the  same  of  other  countries  Second,  and 
more  Importantly,  the  United  States  can  suc- 
ceed In  shifting  the  debate  on  ASP  and  ask 
other  countries  what  they  would  be  prepared 
to  offer  as  counterconcesslons  for  any  such 


concession  on  the  ASP  system.  This  should 
reveal  how  significant  the  ASP  system  reaU? 
Is  to  the  Europeans.  Insofar  as  it  relai«8  to 
benzenold  chemicals. 

At  the  same  time,  these  dlsctisslons  will 
not  prejudice  In  any  way  a  final  decision  oc 
the  ASP  system  with  respect  to  benzenold 
chemicals  or  any  other  product  At  the  meet- 
ing In  Oene\-a  which  began  on  May  3.  19«6 
Ambassador  Blumenthal  made  a  number  of 
points  In  this  regard  He  stated  to  our  ne- 
gotiating partners  that  any  discussions  at 
this  stage  are  purely  an  explorati.n  of  wiut 
might  be  feasible.  He  made  It  clear  that  they 
are  In  no  way  to  be  taken  as  constituting  » 
formal  offer  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
or  even  a  commitment  to  make  such  an  offer 
at  some  future  date.  He  also  emphasized 
that  the  conversions  under  discussion  art 
wholly  tentative  and  subject  to  change,  and 
that  any  comments  on  the  accuracy  of  such 
conversions  should  be  addres«ed  solely  to  the 
Tariff  Commission.  Moreover,  he  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  technique  of  converting  ASP 
rates  Is  the  exclusive  task  of  the  TarlS  Com- 
mission and  Is  not  to  be  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation In  Geneva.  Finally  Ambassador 
Blumenthal  slated  that  any  comprehensive 
conversion  of  the  ASP  systerij  would  have  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  lu  ap- 
proval, and  that  our  trading  partners  must 
be  willing  to  specify  significant  offers  before 
the  United  States  will  decide  whether  or  not 
to  offer  a  concession  on  ASP. 

10.  IN  ANY  NEOOrlATION  ON  ASP  THE  UNimi 
STATES  WOULD  SEEK  CONCE.SSIONS  or  BEWUTT 
TO  THE  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRIES  DIRECTLY  OON- 
CEKNED 

If  the  United  States  should  offer  a  concei- 
slon  on  the  ASP  system  In  the  Kennedy 
Round,  it  will  seek  reciprocal  concession*  of 
benefit  to  the  domestic  Industries  directly 
concerned  with  ASP.  This  has  already  been 
made  clear  to  all  countries  unth  respect  tc 
benzenold  chemicals  Ambassador  Blumen- 
thal has  emphasized  that.  If  the  United 
States  were  to  negotiate  on  the  ASP  system, 
the  Europeans  in  particular  would  have  tc 
make  significant  offers  of  concessions  wltt 
respyect  to  chemicals. 

With  respect  to  rubber -soled  footwear,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  domestic  Industry  ap- 
parently does  not  believe  that  any  conc«- 
sions  granted  to  the  United  States  on 
such  products  would  be  of  any  value  to  it. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  for  thu 
reason  alone  the  United  States  should  re- 
frain from  negotiating  on  the  ASP  system  u 
it  affects  rubber-soled  footwear.  It  is  not 
and  has  never  been  U.S.  policy  In  any  trsde 
negotiation  to  exchange  tariff  concesslont 
only  on  Identical  Items.  The  purpose  of  the 
Kennedy  Rounds,  like  all  the  trade  negotia- 
tions which  preceded  It.  is  to  achieve  a  iig- 
nlficant  liberalization  of  world  trade,  on  the 
ground  that  this  serves  the  national  In- 
terest. Any  negotiation  which  was  based  oc 
a  principle  of  artlcle-for-artlcle  reciprocity 
would  yield  very  meager  results  TTius.  It  H 
possible  that  the  United  States  might  ne- 
gotiate a  concession  on  the  ASP  system  as  1". 
relates  to  rubber-soled  footwear  in  exchangf 
for  concessions  which  would  benefit  other 
Industries  which  markets  In  the  forelgs 
country  or  countries  concerned 

It  should  be  emphnslzed  however,  that  » 
decision  whether  or  not  to  offer  a  concessloE 
on  the  ASP  system  as  it  relates  to  rubber- 
soled  footwear,  or  any  other  product.  wouW 
be  made  only  after  the  most  careful  analyw 
of  the  economic  Impact  of,  such  a  concee- 
slon.  In  particular.  It  Is  c^ear  that  Uie  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Department  of  th* 
Treasury  concerning  the  determination  o' 
ASP  as  It  relates  to  rubber-soled  footwear 
constitutes  a  unilateral  tariff  redueUon 
Special  consideration  would  be  given  to  this 
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factor    before    any    final    decision   was 


made 


with  respect  to  rubber-soled  footwear  In  the 
Kennedy  Round. 

II.  THE  BASIC  QUESTION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ASP 
IS  NOT  ASP  ITSELF  BUT  THE  PROTECTION  IT 
AfrORDS 

In  our  view,  the  ASP  system  should  be  con- 
ildered  In  terms  of  Its  protective  effect  and 
the  needs  of  the  domestic  Industries  con- 
«rned.  and  not  In  terms  of  the  alleged  sanc- 
Uty  of  the  system  as  such 

.Accordingly,  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
tjeen  iiSked  to  devise  new  rates  of  duty  based 
on  normal  methods  of  valuation  which  will 
yield  an  amount  of  duty  approximately 
equivalent  to  that  provided  by  the  present 
rates  of  duty  based  on  ASP.  Following  pub- 
lication of  the  final  rates  proposed  by  the 
Commission,  a  public  hearing  will  be  held 
nth  respect  to  the  economic  Impact  on  the 
domestic  industries  of  such  a  modification 
of  the  .'V.SP  system  and  the  possible  reduction 
of  the  new  rates  by  50<>;  . 

This  procedure  Is  designed  to  achieve  the 
rides;  possible  exploration  of  the  basic  ls.<;ue 
regarding  the  ASP  system— Us  protective  im- 
pact and  the  needs  of  the  domestic  Indus- 
tries Such  exploration  will,  we  believe,  dis- 
pel much  of  the  rhetoric  regarding  the  ASP 
system  and  permit  reasoned  consideration 
of  the  trade  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  \\^LLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  re- 
pon  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
outlines  vei-y  clearly  the  reasons  why  it 
is  so  Important  that  this  resolution  be 
adopted  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate  I  read  from  that  report: 

Reasons  lor  the  resolution. — The  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  has  been  pleased  with  the 
operation  over  the  years  of  Congress  partner- 
ship with  the  President  In  foreign  trade  mat- 
ters U)ng  experience  convinces  us  that 
armiug  the  President  in  advance  with  tarlff- 
cutung  authority  Is  the  most  effective  means 
of  achieving  fair  and  equitable  expansion  of 
trade  in  the  free  world  Under  this  historical 
procedure  Congress,  which  Is  constitution- 
ally vested  with  sole  power  to  lay  duties  (art. 
1,  see  8i.  may  weigh  the  merits  of  tariff  re- 
ductions and  the  extent  of  contemplated 
concessions  uninhibited  by  the  International 
implications  of  a  failure  to  Implement  obedi- 
ently a  trade  agreement  already  negotiated 
by  the  President  It  may  similarly  consider 
the  circumstances  under  which  adjustment 
laslstance  is  appropriate. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  been  dis- 
turbed over  reports  that  the  current  Kennedy 
round  of  tariff  negotiations  may  be  broad- 
ened to  include  U.S.  offers  of  concessions 
With  respect  to  matters  for  which  there  Is  no 
existing  delegated  authority.  In  the  com- 
mittees view,  this  would  violate  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  our  reciprocal  trade 
program  so  successful  for  more  than  three 
dec&des 

U  has  been  reported  that  one  area  In 
»hlch  our  negotiators  may  offer  concessions 
concerns  the  American  selling  price  method 
of  valuation,  which  Is  part  of  the  tariff  deter- 
mination process  with  respect  to  canned 
clwng.  and  certain  knit  gloves,  and  more  Im- 
Portantly,  rubber-soled  footwear  (principally 
of  the  sneaker  typei  and  benzenold  chemi- 
c»U.  the  so-called  coal  tar  products.  Our 
negotiators  concede  that  no  delegation  of 
'■Jthorlty  exists,  either  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
Panaiou  Art  of  1962  or  any  other  existing  leg- 
I'Utlon  to  modify  the  American  selling  price 
system  pursuant  to  a  trade  agreement 
^Another  area  may  involve  the  ueatment 
^■^  dumped"  goods  by  the  country  in  which 
^••e  dumping  occurs.  This  problem  concerns 
'^^rt*'"^  "*''''  P''"''tlces  In  a  domestic  economy 
*f'^  it  is  dimcult  for  us  to  understand  whv 
onp-ess  should  be  bypassed  at  the  crucial 
policymaking  stages,  and  permitted  to  par- 


ticipate only  after  policy  has  been  frozen  In 
an  International  trade  agreement. 

Congress  has  been  no  less  forward-looking 
than  the  executive  branch  in  trade  matters 
and  any  action  by  our  negotiators  which 
tends  to  subordinate  and  degrade  the  Impor- 
tant congressional  role  should  not  be  con- 
doned and  will  be  resisted  The  committee 
recognizes  that  our  Constitution  empowers 
the  President  alone  to  enter  into  interna- 
tional agreements  and  treaties  We  do  not 
question  the  legality  of  an  agreement  Involv- 
ing a  trade  matter  for  which  no  prior  au- 
thority has  been  delegated.  Our  concern  is 
that  the  experience  gained  over  more  th.in 
30  years  of  a  working  partnership  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive  rniiy  be 
set  aside.  It  Is  this  concern  that  moves  us 
to  protect  the  congressional  role  We  hope 
our  negotiators  will  understand  the  great 
wisdom  of  confining  their  activities  to  those 
areas  in  which  they  have  been  authorized  by 
Congress  to  proceed. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr,  President,  the  is- 
sue before  U5  is  a  simple  one.  That  is- 
sue is  the  role  of  Congress  in  setting  trade 
and  tariff  policy. 

The  genius  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem is  that  it  separates  executive  and 
legislative  power  and  provides  for  two 
coequal  branches  of  Government.  This 
is  a  great  strength  of  our  Nation  and  it 
should  not  be  diminished.  However,  if 
the  system  is  to  work  effectively,  both 
branches  mu.si  fully  exercise  their  con- 
stitutionally assigned  functions. 

The  establishment  and  review  of  our 
national  trade  policy  is  a  basic  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress.  The  raising  or 
lowering  of  tariffs  is  a  legislative  func- 
tion, just  as  the  imposition  of  other  taxes 
is  a  legislative  function. 

The  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  since  1934  has  been  a  continued 
expansion  of  international  trade  by  the 
application  of  the  most-favored-nation 
principle.  The  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934  specifically  provided  for  the  exten- 
sion of  unconditional  most-favored-na- 
tlon  treatment  which  has  presumably 
been  a  cornerstone  of  our  trade  policy 
ever  since.  It  is  this  legislation  which 
put  this  country  on  a  trade  policy  which 
led  directly  to  the  Trade  Ebcpanslon  Act 
of  1962  and  our  participation  In  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  the  GATT  negotiations  at 
Geneva. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  il- 
lustrates the  excellence  of  the  coopera- 
tive system  evolved  by  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches.  The  Congress  in  ad- 
vance delegates  broad  authority  to  the 
President  to  reduce  tariffs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expanding  trade.  In  debating  the 
amount  of  authority  to  be  delegated  and 
the  areas  covered  by  the  delegation  of 
authority,  the  Congress  can  fully  explore 
and  consider  the  issues  involved.  It  can 
give  full  consideration  and  debate  the 
effect  of  possible  changes  on  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  American  Industry,  and 
American  jobs.  It  can  fulfill  its  role  as 
representatives  of  the  American  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  executive 
branch  is  also  better  able  to  fulfill  Its 
responsibilities.  With  authority  dele- 
gated in  advance,  it  can  operate  freely 
in  its  negotiations.  It  can  negotiate  with 
full  assurance  that  it  has  congressional 
approval.     It  can  negotiate  responsibly 


and  with  confidence  thai  it  can  fulfill  its 
commitments. 

This  has  been  our  trade  policy  since 
1934.  It  has  adapted  itself  well  to  the 
changing  world.  It  has  reduced  tariff 
barriers,  expanding  world  trade  It  has 
led  directly  to  the  Kennedy  round  This 
resolution  endorses  this  policy  and  has 
my  full  support 

I  emphasize  that  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional issue  involved  here.  This  resolu- 
tion in  no  way  infringes  upon  any  power 
with  the  President.  It  simply  endorses 
the  principle.';  upon  which  the  Kennedy 
round  is  based. 

To  abandon  these  principles.  I  strongly 
believe  would  be  most  unwise.  If  our 
policy  were  to  change  so  that  negotia- 
tions were  carried  forward  without  prior 
legislative  autlionty.  benefits  to  both 
branches  of  the  Government  would  be 
lost.  Our  negotiators  would  carr>'  on 
discussions  seriously  affecting  domestic 
affairs  wiihoui  congressional  guidance. 
Further,  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  as 
a  whole,  would  be  foreclosed  from  any 
objective  consideration  of  the  issues  on 
their  own  merits.  It  would  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  either  rubberstamping 
the  agreement  reached  or  repudiatuvg 
the  President.  Independent,  responsible 
consideration  by  the  Congress  would  be 
foreclosed  Our  nekioliators  at  Geneva 
have  already  unwisely  embarked  on  such 
a  course.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  gives  broad  authority  "^or  Eicross- 
Ihe-board  tariff  cuts  of  50  percent.  In 
some  cases  it  provides  authority  for  the 
complete  elimination  of  tariffs. 

It  does  not.  however,  give  authority  to 
negotiate  methods  of  valuation.  Ability 
to  change  methods  of  valuation  would 
completely  undercut  the  50-percent  limi- 
tation. Still,  in  tlie  first  week  of  May 
of  this  year,  our  representatives  in 
Geneva  opened  negotiations  on  the 
American  selling  price  method  of  valua- 
tion. In  so  doing  they  further  dimin- 
ished the  role  of  Congress  and  precluded 
the  responsible  debate  and  consideration 
of  this  controversial  issue  They  also 
circumvent  the  safeguards  to  American 
industrv'  which  Congress  wrote  into  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations  had  every 
opportunity  to  ask  legislative  authority 
to  open  up  this  new  area  to  Kennedy 
roimd  discussions.  In  fact,  when  the 
tariff  bill  was  being  considered  in  the 
Senate  last  August,  that  office  asked  me 
to  sponsor  an  amendment  to  the  bill  re- 
moving the  American  selling  price 
method  of  valuation  from  protective  rub- 
ber footwear.  On  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr. 
HartkeJ.  I  sponsored  such  an  amend- 
ment, and  the  American  selling  price 
method  of  valuation  was  removed  from 
protective  rubber  footwear  by  the  legis- 
lative process. 

Authority  to  negotiate  ASP  could  well 
have  been  requested  at  that  time  and 
considered  by  the  Congress.  Instead,  on 
December  28,  1965,  that  office  requested 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  derive  a  set  of 
converted  rates  for  ASP  items,  chemicals, 
carmed  clams,  knit  gloves,  smd  certain 
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rubber  soled  footwear,  namely  "sneak- 
ers." The  Commission  was  to  convert 
existing  tariffs  of  ASP  method  of  valua- 
tion to  the  export  value  method  of  valu- 
ation The  purpose  of  the  study  as  stated 
In  the  request,  was  to  assist  that  office 
to  determine  what  its  policy  should  be 
with  i-egard  to  ASP. 

Long  before  the  TarifT  Commission 
completed  its  irutial  findings,  however. 
Gtovernor  Herter's  office  annoimced  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  nego- 
tiate on  American  selling  price  in  the 
Kermedy  round.  Neither  Congress  nor 
the  American  people  were  informed  In 
advance  or  at  the  time  of  this  important 
decision.  The  Senate  delegates  to  the 
Kennedy  round,  appointed  under  the 
provision  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  first  learned  of  this  decision  from 
European  reports  of  a  speech  made  by  the 
Deputy  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  m  Rome.  Italy.  March  12, 
1966. 

Thus,  the  policy  decision  was  obvi- 
ously made  without  benefit  either  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  study  or  congres- 
sional consideration. 

The  Finance  Committee  recognizes 
that  problems  exist  in  the  area  of  valua- 
tion of  imports  for  duty  purposes.  The 
American  selling  price  is  obviously  one 
such  problem,  but  only  one.  A  report 
from  the  Bureau  of  Customs  in  Decem- 
ber 1964  recommended  that  the  defini- 
tion of  export  value  and  foreign  value  in 
the  Tariff  Act  be  amended  to  provide 
that  all  valuation  be  f.o.b.,  port  of  ship- 
ment value. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Treasury  Department  recommendation 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendation was  ordered  to  be^prlnted  In 
the  Rkcofd,  as  follows: 

3  Ex-factory  Price  Versus  f.o.b.  Price.  Un- 
der existing  value  provisions  merchandise 
can  be  appraised  at  either  of  two  prices, 
depending  on  how  It  Is  sold  In  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country  of  exportation.  If 
the  buyer  haa  the  option  of  buying  either 
at  the  factory  price  (ex-factory)  or  at  the 
price  including  shipping  and  handling 
charges  to  the  port  of  shipment  (f.o.b  ),  the 
merchandise  Is  appraised  at  the  ex-factory 
price.  In  such  a  caae.  inland  charges  are  not 
part  of  the  dutiable  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  buyer  can  only 
buy  at  a  price  Including  delivery  to  the  port 
of  shipment,  the  merchandise  Is  appraised  at 
the  f.o.b.  price,  and  Inland  ch&rgee  become 
a  part  of  dutiable  value. 

The  appraiser  in  maXlng  his  appraisement 
must  determine,  therefore,  which  of  these 
conditions  exist  If  should  be  noted  that 
Inland  charges  are  a  factor  only  when  the 
basis  of  appraisement  Is  foreign  or  export 
value  The  importance  of  the  problem  be- 
comes apparent,  however,  since  as  already 
pointed  out,  export  value  Is  the  basis  of 
appraisement  in  over  96  percent  of  the  in- 
voices appraised  under  section  402  (new  law) 

To  establish  whether  to  appraise  at  ex- 
factory  or  f  Ob  price  when  appraising  on  the 
basis  of  foreign  or  export  valvie.  is  often  time- 
consuming  sometlmea  requires  a  foreign 
Inquiry,  causes  numerous  differences  of 
opinion  among  apjjralsers,  which  require  re- 
solving by  the  Bureau;  causes  administrative 
dlfflcuitles:  and  adds  considerable  delay  and 
uncertainty  to  appraisement 

Under  the  preeent  system,  a  manufacturer 
need  only  furnish  an  affidavit  that  he  sells,  or 


offers  to  sell,  at  an  ex-factory  price,  together 
with  a  confirmation  of  an  order  to  this  effect, 
for  his  merchandise  to  be  appraised  at  ex- 
factory  prices.  That  this  can  lead  to  fraudu- 
lent practices  Is  obvious;  to  prove  so  is  In 
most  cases  difficult.  If  not  Impossible.  In 
Japan  alone,  approximately  4,000  manufac- 
turers have  submitted  affidavits  that  tliey  sell 
at  an  ex-factory  price.  Because  of  this,  most 
of  the  merchandise  coming  out  of  Japan  Is 
appraised  on  an  ex-factory  basis  Yet  those 
who  profess  to  know  claim  that  95  percent  of 
merchandise  imported  from  Japan  is  sold  on 
an  f  o  b.  basis  Most  shipments  from  Canada 
are  appraised  on  an  ex-factory  basis,  whereas 
appraisement  of  shipments  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  fairly  evenly  divided  between 
ex-factory  and  fob.  basis. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  appears  to  be 
t^)  establish  a  practice  of  appraising  all  mer- 
chandise on  either  an  ex-factory  or  fob 
basis.  To  do  so  would  require  statutory 
changes  in  Section  402  and  402a  of  the  Tariff 
Act. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  overall  amount  of 
duty  Involved  In  this  Issue  Is  significant,  even 
though  the  amount  of  duty  per  entry  la  rela- 
tively small  Ordinarily,  inland  charges  are 
about  3  to  5  percent  of  the  total  Invoice  value 
of  a  given  entry.  This  would  mean  a  differ- 
ence In  duty  of  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  Invoice  value.  Using  15  percent  as  an 
average  rate  of  duty  and  $16.5  billion  as  the 
value  of  current  Imjjorts  per  year,  about  20 
percent  of  which  are  subject  to  ad  valorem 
rates  of  duty,  the  amount  of  the  duty  in- 
volved In  this  Issue  Is  $14.9  million  to  $24.8 
million  This,  of  course,  represents  the  total 
amount  of  duty  involved  In  ex-factory  and 
f.o.b.  appraisements.  A  change  to  either 
basis  would  result  In  a  gain  or  loss  of  about 
half  the  duty,  or  7.5  million  to  12  4  million. 
This  Is,  of  course,  a  rough  estimate  only 

Most  appraisers  favor  appraising  at  the 
fob.  price  as  being  easier  to  establish  and 
more  reliable  than  the  ex-factory  price.  This 
would  mean  a  gain  In  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.  but  It  would  mean  an  Increase  In 
costs  to  the  Importers.  Conversely,  appraise- 
ment at  the  ex-factory  price  would  mean 
a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government  and 
decreased  costs  to  the  Importer.  Eventually. 
of  course,  under  either  method  of  appraise- 
ment, all  Importers  would  be  on  an  equal 
competitive  basis. 

RECOMMENDATION    Vl-SO 

8.  It  Is  recommended  that  legislation  be 
Introduced  to  amend  the  definitions  of  ex- 
port value  and  foreign  value  In  Section  402 
and  402a  of  the  Tariff  Act  to  provide  that 
in  all  cases  the  value  of  merchandise  ap- 
praiser! under  these  definition  would  be  the 
f  o  b    port  of  shipment   value. 

b  In  conjunction  with  this  recommenda- 
tion and  rpcommendatlon  VI-18  (elimina- 
tion of  section  402a),  a  thorough  study  of 
section  403  should  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  further  simplification  to  help  speed  up 
appraisement. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  many 
other  problems  exist.  For  this  reason 
the  Finance  Committee  on  February  9, 
adopted  my  resolution  to  investigate  the 
methods  of  valuation  used  by  the  United 
States  and  their  principle  trading  part- 
ners. A  preliminary  report  describing 
the  methods  of  valuation  and  a  com- 
parative analysis  of  their  differences  and 
the  results  they  produced  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Finance  Committee  tomor- 
row. The  final  report  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission will  Include  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations for  improvement  of  the 
valuation  laws  including  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  adopting  the  Brussels 
definition  of  valuation  used  by  all  our 
major  trading  partners.     All  interested 


parties  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
appear  and  be  heard. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  thu« 
moved  ahead  in  a  respon.sible  way  to 
make  basic  data  and  information  avail- 
able  to  all  Senators  on  the.se  very  diffi- 
cult problems.  The  Senate  will  thui 
be  In  a  position  to  consider  and  weigh 
the  solutions  responsibly.  This  is  a  basic 
role  of  the  Senate  and  one  which  should 
not  be  abdicated. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Re.solution  100,  which  expre.s.ses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  no  agreement  for 
the  reduction  of  duties  bo  ciueied  into 
by  the  executive  branch  unless  author- 
ized under  present  law  without, the  prior 
approval  of  Congress. 

Explicit  in  the  Constitution  is'  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  establish 
and  regulate  a  national  trade  policy 
through  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
tariffs.  Equally  clear  is  thu  re.sponsi- 
bility  of  the  executive  branch  to  promot* 
trade  and  expand  our  markets  abroad 
by  treaty  and  agreement. 

Beginning  with  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1934.  the  Congress,  in  cooperation 
with  the  executive  branch,  embarked  up- 
on a  policy  of  broad  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  executive  branch  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  trade  negotia- 
tions and  concluding  multilateral  trade 
agreements.  The  genius  of  this  method 
is  that  it  enables  each  branch  to  com- 
pletely fulfill  its  constitutionally  as- 
signed duties  while  avoiding  embarrasing 
and  awkward  situations  that  are  Inerl- 
table  when  one  branch  must  review  the 
accomplishments  of  the  other  and  simply 
approve  or  disapprove.  It  truly  makes 
the  conduct  of  trade  affairs  a  shared 
responsibihty,  as  was  Intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution. 

It  was  this  trade  policy  which  led 
directly  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  and  our  participation  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  the  OATT  negotiations  at 
Geneva.  Thus,  after  31  years  of  care- 
ful observance  and  constant  application, 
it  was  thought  to  be  deeply  rooted  in  our 
trade  policy.  Recent  Indications,  how- 
ever, signal  what  can  only  be  interpreted 
as  a  clear  and  deliberate  Intention  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  branch  to  depart 
from  this  proven  procedure.  In  in- 
troducing this  resolution,  it  was  sincerely 
hoped  that  this  great  precedent  in  our 
Nation's  trade  policy  could  be  preserved 

Let  me  emphasize  that  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  100  does  not  raise 
a  constitutional  Issue.  Nor  is  it  a  false 
Lssue.  It  seeks  merely  to  redefine  what 
has  been  accepted  as  our  national  trade 
policy  since  1934.  There  Is  not  one 
single  word  or  phrase  contained  In  the 
resolution  that  attempts  to  deny  the 
President  his  constitutionally  assigned 
authority.  It  actually  strengthens  and 
makes  more  viable  his  constitutional  au- 
thority. It  asks  only  for  a  rededicatlon 
to  the  "hand-ln-hand"  policy  of  congres- 
sional and  Executive  cooperation  in  trade 
matters.  In  this  sense  It  is  more  aptly 
described  as  an  Issue  of  good  faith. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  passing  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  the  Con- 
gress delegated  to  the  executive  branch 
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Lhe  broadest  authority  ever  delegated  for 
tariff  reductions. 

If  the  executive  branch  Is  determined 
to  free  itself  of  the  long-standing  and 
time-honored  commitment  to  receive 
prior  approval  from  Congress  before  act- 
ing In  the  trade  field,  then  it  is  idle  for 
the  Conerress  to  go  through  the  empty 
ijesturine  of  deliberating  long  and  con- 
scientiously on  legislative  grants  such  as 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  Either 
«-e  openly  and  deliberately  abandon  this 
course,  or  insist  on  future  compliance  by 
the  executive. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100  de- 
•^rmlnes  upon  the  latter  course. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1341  >,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
is.  follows; 

PURPOSE  0(r  THE   RESOLtmoN 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  in  the  conduct  of  or  in  connection 
mth  negotiations  to  carry  out  the  Trade  Ex- 
piniion  Act  of  1962,  no  agreement  or  other 
irrangement  which  would  necessitate  the 
modiflcation  of  any  duty  or  other  import 
.'Wirlctlon  applicable  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  shoiUd  be  entered  into  except 
IE  accordance  with  legislative  authority  dele- 
gated by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  entering 
Into  of  such  agreement  or  arrangement. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

Background. — Until  1934,  delegated  au- 
thority to  cut  U.S  tariffs  on  Imported  articles 
was  limited  to  determinations  under  the  so- 
called  flexible  tariff  provision  which  per- 
mitted tariff  charges  based  upon  compara- 
tive costs  uf  production  In  order  to  equalize 
the  costs  of  production  here  and  abroad. 
With  tills  exception  ratemaking  was  primar- 
ily a  fiuiction  of  Congress.  Beginning  in 
th4t  year,  however,  this  Nation  embarked 
upon  a  new  course  In  foreign  trade  policy. 
Por  the  first  time  Congress  delegated  broad 
tartC-cutting  authority  to  the  President  em- 
powering him  to  offer  reductions  in  U.S. 
t*nfls  on  articles  Imported  from  abroad  in 
return  for  concessions  from  foreign  countries 
reducing  barriers  to  US.  exports.  In  1945, 
1955  and  1958,  Congress  delegated  authority 
to  the  Pre.sldent  to  cut  our  tariff  rates  by  ad- 
iiUonal  amounts. 

^  Each  of  these  grants  of  authority  provided 
for  tariff  reductions  Ui  apply  equallv  to  prod- 
ucts of  any  nation.  Under  this  delegated  au- 
thority, articles  coming  from  any  country 
''ouM  be  treated  no  less  favorably  than  those 
Irom  another  country  that  did  not  dlscrlmi- 
Qite  against  our  commerce.  Most-favored- 
MtUm  trratment  since  the  earlv  1950's  has 
not  be«>n  accorded  pnxlucts  of  Communist 
countries,  and  such  products  remain  subject 
-0  the  higher  statutory  rates  of  duty  without 
fsgard  to  our  tariff  concessions. 

This  reciprocal  trade  policy  has  worked  well 
Hthin  the  iramework  of  a  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  which  vests  In 
<-onp-ess  the  sole  authority  to  change  tariffs 
witJ  confers  on  the  Pre.<;ldent  the  sole  authcr- 
'ty  over  international  negotiations  In  this 
irea  where  neither  Congress  nor  the  Presl- 
aent  has  sufficient  power  to  act  indepeiid- 
,a"/  "f  'he  other,  the  two  branches  since 
1W4  h.v.p  Joined  their  strengths  to  overcome 
weir  weaknesses.  Thus.  Congress  delegated 
^-cutting  authority  in  advance  and  the 
^dent  en-ered  Into  reciprocal  trade  agree- 

enu   providing    for    tariff    reductions   pur- 

^^y^  ^*">t  authority      Historically.  It  has 

oeen  the  practice  under  our  trade  policy 


to  first  enter  Intxi  a  tariff-cutting  agreement 
and  then  seek  its  Implementation. 

Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. — Because  of 
the  success  of  the  reciprocal  trade  policy  and 
because  the  existing  tariff  cutting  authority 
had  been  exhausted,  Congress  approved  the 
continuation  of  this  policy  in  the  bold  new- 
provisions  enacted  In  the  Trade  Expansion 
.^ct  of  1962  It  not  only  continued  the  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  reduce  our  tariffs 
in  return  for  concessions  from  foreign  na- 
tions, but  also  for  the  fii-st  time  authorized 
the  complete  elimination  of  some  duties. 
Another  Important  innovation  In  U.S  trade 
policy  made  by  that  act  was  the  concept  of 
adjustment  assistance  for  workers  and  firms. 
This  assistance,  though  still  unused,  was  de- 
signed to  relieve  distressed  workers  and  Arms 
hard  hit  by  lmf>ort  competition  resulting 
from  tariff  concessions  extended  under  au- 
thority  delegated    by    Congress. 

TTie  basic  negotiating  authority  under  the 
TVade  Expansion  .\ct  empowers  the  President 
to  proclaim  such  modification  or  continuance 
of  any  existing  duty  or  other  Import  restric- 
tion as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  any 
trade  agreement  entered  Into  under  that  act, 
except  that  he  may  not  cut  any  rate  of  duty 
to  a  rate  below  50  percent  of  the  rate  existing 
on  July  1.  1982  The  President  Is  further 
empowered  to  negotiate  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  duties  where  the  rate  in  question 
Is  not  more  than  5  percent  ad  valorem  or 
its  equivalent,  or  where  more  than  80  p>er- 
cent  of  the  world  export  value  of  an  article 
Is  accounted  for  by  the  United  Stjites  and 
the  countries  of  the  Etiropean  Economic 
Community  Similarly,  he  may  eliminate 
duties  on  certain  agricultural  commodities 
and  on  tropical  commodiUes. 

Authority  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  expiree  June 
30.  1967. 

Reasons  for  the  resolution — The  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  has  been  pleased  with  the 
operation  over  the  years  of  Congress  partner- 
ship with  the  President  in  foreign  trade 
matters  Long  experience  convinces  us  that 
arming  the  President  In  advance  with  tariff- 
cutting  authority  Is  the  most  effective  means 
of  achieving  fair  and  equitable  expansion 
of  trade  in  the  free  world.  Under  this  his- 
torical procedure.  Congress,  which  is  con- 
stitutionally vested  with  sole  power  t-o  lay 
duties  (art.  1.  sec  8i.  may  weigh  the  merits 
of  tariff  reductions  and  the  extent  of  con- 
templated concessions  uninhibited  by  the 
international  implications  of  a  failure  to 
Implement  obediently  a  trade  agreement  al- 
ready negotiated  by  the  President  It  may 
similarly  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  adjustment  assistance  Is  appropriate. 
fThe  Committee  on  Finance  has  been  dls- 
yirbed  over  reports  that  the  current  Ken- 
nedy round  of  tariff  negotiations  may  be 
brofidened  to  include  US  offers  of  conces- 
sions with  respect  to  matters  for  which  there 
Is  no  existing  delegated  authority  In  the 
committee's  view,  this  would  vlolat.e  the 
principles  which  have  made  our  reciprocal 
trade  progr;*m  so  successful  for  more  tbaji 
three  decades 

It  has  been  reported  that  one  area  In  wlilch 
our  negotiators  may  offer  concessions  con- 
cerns the  American  selling  price  method  of 
valuation,  which  Is  pan  of  the  Uiriff  deter- 
mination process  with  respect  to  canned 
clams,  and  certain  knit  gloves,  and  more  im- 
portantly, rubber-soled  footwear  (principally 
of  the  sneaker  type)  and  benzenoid  chem- 
icals, the  so-called  coal  tar  products  Our 
negotiators  concede  that  no  delegation  of 
authority  exist*,  either  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  or  any  other  existing 
legislation,  to  modify  the  American  selling 
price  system  ptirsuant  to  a  trade  agreement 

Another  area  may  involve  the  treatment  of 
"dumped"  gtxxls  by  the  country  in  which  the 
dumping  occurs  This  problem  concerns  un- 
fair trade  practlcee  in  a  domestic  economy 


and  It  Is  dlfflctilt  for  us  tc  understand  why 
Congress  should  be  bypassed  at  the  crucial 
policymaking  stages,  and  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate only  after  policy  has  been  frozen  in 
an  international  trade  agreement. 

Congress  has  been  no  less  forward-looking 
than  the  executive  branch  m  trade  matters 
and  any  action  by  our  negotiators  which 
tends  to  sutxirdinate  and  degrade  the  impor- 
tant congressional  role  should  not  be  con- 
doned and  will  be  resisted  The  comjrJttee 
recognizes  that  our  Constitution  empowers 
the  President  alone  to  enter  into  interna- 
tional agreements  and  treaties.  We  do  not 
question  the  legality  of  an  agreement  In- 
volving a  trade  matter  for  which  no  prior 
authority  has  been  delegated  O-ur  concern 
is  that  the  experience  gained  over  mere  than 
30  years  of  a  working  partnership  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Chief  Elxecuilve  may 
be  set  aside  It  Is  this  concern  that  moves  vis 
to  protect  the  congressional  role  We  hope 
our  negotiators  will  understand  the  great 
wisdom  of  confining  their  activities  to  those 
areas  in  which  they  have  been  authorized  by 
Congress  to  proceed 

SfMMARV 

For  the  reasons  stated  alxjve.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  reports  this  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  tliat  our  trade 
negotiators  in  Geneva  should  not  enter  Into 
any  agreement  or  other  arrarigement  which 
would  require  the  modification  of  a  U.S.  duty 
or  other  imfxart  restriction  except  in  accord- 
ance with  clear  legislative  authority  dele- 
gated by  Congress  prior  to  the  negotiation. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  100'  [Putting 
the  question! 

Mr.  JAX^TS     I  vote  "No." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
"ayes"  have  it 

The    concurrent    resolution    'S     Con. 
Res.  100 1  wEi  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.   100 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ithe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurrxng ) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that.  In  the  conduct  of  or  in 
connection  with  negotiations  to  carry  out  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  no  agreement 
or  other  arrangement  which  would  necessi- 
tate the  modification  of  any  duty  or  other 
iniport  refitrlciioR  applicable  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  should  be  entered  into 
except  in  accordance  with  legislative  au- 
thority delegated  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
entering  Into  of  such  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  anr  op- 
posed.    I  say  "No." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  so  recorded. 


COOPERATION  RELATING  TO 

SCREW-WORM    ERADICATION    IN 
MEXICO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  3325;  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1947.  as  amended,  to  authoriz* 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
in  screw-worm  eradication  In  Mexico 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  witb 
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an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  7,  after 
"Sec.  2.",  to  strike  out  Section  2  of  such 
Act  is"  and  Insert  "Such  Act  is  further"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S,  3326 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as^ernbled.  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  February  28,  1947  (61 
Stat  7)  Is  amended  by  strlldng  out  In  the 
first  sentence  "or  rinderpest",  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"rinderpest,   or   screw-worm". 

See.  2  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  a   new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec  5  In  carrying  out  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  further  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  other  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  " 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  today  to  speak  briefly  in 
support  of  S.  3325.  a  bill  which  will  per- 
mit this  country  to  join  with  Mexico  in 
a  cooperative  program  for  the  control  of 
screw-worms. 

This  bill,  which  I  Introduced  on  May 
9.  was  reported  out  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  yesterday  after  receiving  care- 
ful consideration  and  study.  One  clar- 
ifying amendment  was  made,  but  did  not 
change  the  substance  of  the  bill  in  any 
way. 

S.  3325  will  amend  the  act  of  February 
28.  1947.  as  amended,  under  which  the 
Congress  authorized  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  undertake  a  cooperative 
program  with  Mexico  for  the  elimination 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  This  highly 
successful  coiUrol  program  was  carried 
out  in  Mexico.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Mexican  Government,  so  that  today  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  no  longer  threatens 
either  the  US  cattle  industry  or  the 
Mexican  caUle  industry 

S.  3325  win  permit  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  utilize  this  valuable  prec- 
edent and  valuable  experience  in  carr>'- 
Ing  out  a  similar  international  control 
program  against  screw-worm. 

Screw-worm  is  a  .seriDus  cattle  pest 
which  Is  endemic  In  much  of  Mexico. 
Until  recently,  it  was  also  a  serious  prob- 
lem In  the  Southeastern  and  the  South- 
western United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture  specialists 
have  devised  an  effective  method  of  con- 
trol which  Involves  the  Installation  and 
maintenance  of  "barriers"  of  sterile 
screw-worm  flies. 

Once  the  pest  is  eliminated,  as  in  the 
Southeastern  States  In  1960  and  the 
Southwestern  States  Including:  New  Mex- 
ico by  1964.  it  can  be  kept  out  of  a  region 
so  long  as  this  barrier  is  maintained. 

At  present,  the  United  States  Is  main- 
taining such  a  barrier  along  the  2,000 
mile  border  that  we  share  with  Mexico 
at  an  annuil  cr^mbined  Federal-State 
cost  estimated  at  $5  2  million. 

The  same  protection  could  be  obtained 
at  far  less  cost  by  moving  this  barrier 
southward  to  the  narrow  waist  of  central 
Mexico.  The  barrier  there  would  be  only 
150  to  200  miles  long,  and  would  be  much 
easier  to  maintain  as  well  as  less  expen- 
sive to  maintain. 

At  present,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture lacks  the  authority  for  a  cooper- 


ative eradication  program  In  Mexico.  S. 
3325  will  provide  that  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate's 
favorable  consideration  of  S.  3325. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee reported  S.  3325,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  co- 
operate with  Mexico  in  a  screw-worm 
eradication  program  In  that  countrj'. 
Tills  legislation.  Introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  Montoya]  is  vital  to  the  live- 
stock producers  of  this  country.  I  am 
honored  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

In  the  past,  livestock  producers  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  United  States  suf- 
fered an  annual  loss  of  $100  million  due 
to  the  destructive  screw-worm.  With 
new  scientific  methods,  eradication  of 
native  screw-worm  populations  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  Southeast  and 
Southwest  States,  and  most  recently 
in  Arizona  and  California.  A  barrier 
zone  of  sterile  screw-worm  flies  extends 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  along  the  Mexican  border,  pre- 
venting the  entry  of  screw-worms  from 
Mexico  into  areas  of  the  United  States 
which  have  been  freed  from  this  pest. 

Near  Mission,  Tex.,  production  of  ster- 
ile screw-worm  flies  has  been  perfected  to 
the  point  that  every  operation  Is  at  least 
pajtially  automated,  permitting  an  out- 
put of  more  than  150  million  flies  per 
week.  At  Texas  A.  &  M.  University  re- 
search Is  being  conducted  on  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  and  economic  practical- 
ity of  applying  electronic  data  processing 
to  screw-worm  eradication.  By  charting 
patterns  of  fly  distribution  and  tracing 
the  routes  the  insects  would  follow  in 
moving  outward  from  the  peaks  of  con- 
centration, the  system  could  predict  fu- 
ture outbreaks  and  employ  preventive 
measures  to  control  probable  danger 
areas.  It  Is  estimated  that  for  every  dol- 
lar spent  on  the  eradication  program  the 
livestock  Industry  has  saved  $15. 

The  bill  before  us  now  would  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  this  program  while 
insuring  the  security  of  our  own  animals. 
At  the  present  time  1,850  miles  of  bar- 
rier are  maintained  to  halt  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mexican  screw-worms  Into  the 
United  States.  A  survey  is  being  con- 
ducted in  Mexico  to  study  eradication  of 
the  screw-worm  there.  Indications  are 
that  an  effective  barrier  could  be  main- 
tained across  the  narrow  part  of  Mexico, 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehaun tepee,  for  a  frac- 
tion of  the  expense  of  the  existing  bar- 
rier. Coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  this  program. 

S.  3325  amends  the  act  of  February  28. 
1947,  as  amended,  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
with  the  Mexican  Government  In  screw- 
worm  eradication.  An  open-ended  au- 
thorization Is  provided:  funds  must  be 
appropriated  by  Congress  through  the 
regular  appropriations  process. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  bill  to 
protect  the  livestock  Industry  of  this 
country  by  extending  southward  the 
barrier  zone  of  sterile  screw-worm  flies. 
The  expense  of  the  existing  program  will 
be  reduced  while  the  scope  of  protection 


Is  Increased.  I  hope  my  fellow  Seriitors 
will  join  in  passing  S.  3325  as  reported 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prefiidfnt,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port ( No.  1342  * ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3326  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  cooperate  with  the  Mexican  Gov 
erament  In  screw-worm  eradication  in  Mex- 
ico Currently  the  United  States  Is  assuming 
the  total  burden  of  conducting  an  eradica- 
tion program  along  our  entire  border  with 
Mexico  which  runs  some  2.000  miles  A  suc- 
cessful eradication  program  In  Mexico  could 
eventually  mean  the  establishment  of  a  much 
shorter  and.  therefore,  lees  costly  barrier 
across  Mexico,  probably  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuan  tepee. 

The  legislation  Is  further  explained  In  the 
attached  favorable  r«pK>rt  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Xlso  attached  is  the 
report  from  the  Department  of  State  recom- 
mending enactment  of  the  bill.  A  com- 
panion bill.  H.R.  14888.  passed  the  House 
June  6.  1966  The  committee  amendment 
13  technical 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  apreed  to, 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Subsequently,  the  Senate  took  the  fol- 
lowing action : 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
ptissed  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  a  companion  bill, 
H.R. 14888. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  14888, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  A  bill  (BR 
14888)  to  amend  the  act  of  February  28, 
1947.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  to 
screw-worm  eradication  In  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bin? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  be  stricken,  and  that  the 
text  of  S.  3325,  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate,  be  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 


Mr  KUCHEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  bill,  S.  3325,  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KUCHEX.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  this  request 
was  made  by  the  Senate  staff  to  clear 
up  an  Inadvertent  error,  which  has  now 
been  corrected. 


TO  INCREASE  THE  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  APPROPRIATION  FOR  CON- 
TLNUING  WORK  IN  THE  MISSOURI 
RrV'ER  BASIN 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  1308.  Senate  3186.  I  do  this  so  that 
the  bill  will  become  the  pendins  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
31861  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriation  for  continuing  work  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 

&sk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  me.ssage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  to 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S,  2999)  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Southern  Nevada  Project 
Act  Act  of  October  22,  1965  <79  Stat. 
10681  I." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R.  7423)  to  per- 
ailt  certain  transfers  of  Post  Office 
Department  appropriations. 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
we  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  following  blUs 
of  the  House: 

H.R  1M5,  An  act  to  amend  the  Claaslflca- 
Oon  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  hazardous  duty  pay  In  certain  cases; 

HR  2035,  An  act  to  provide  for  co«t-of- 
iiTing  adjustments  in  star  route  contract 
prices 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
J^nt  resoluUons,  in  which  it  requested 
«e  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H,  Con  Res.  804,  Concurrent  resolution 
Pfoviding  that  when  the  House  adjourns  on 


June  30.   1966.  it  stand  adjourned   until    12 
o'clock  meridian,  July  11.  196fi:  and 

H  Con,  Res  805  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions  duly  paased  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  ESTES  KEFAU- 
VER  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY— RE- 
MARKS BY  SENATOR  JACKSON  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bass]  on  the  dedication  of  the  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  Memorial  Library,  and  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  Jackson]  on  that  occasion 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   speech   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   by   Senator   Bass 

The  Estes  Kefauver  Memorial  Library,  in 
honor  of  the  distinguished  Senator,  was  dedi- 
cated last  Saturday.  June  25,  1966.  In  cere- 
monies at  the  Urilverslty  of  Tennessee  In 
Knoxvllle  at  which  my  good  friend  and  our 
distinguished  colleague  Senator  Henrt  M. 
Jackson  of  Washington  delivered  the  major 
addreRS  Senator  Jackson,  a  cloee  personal 
friend  of  the  late  Senator  Kefauver.  well  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  devotion  that  I,  many 
of  my  fellow  Tenneeseans.  and  many 
throughout  the  nation  feel  toward  this  re- 
markable man  As  I  was  bedridden  by  an 
Inhospitable  case  of  the  flu,  my  wife,  Avanell, 
wa-s  kind  enough  to  represent  me  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  and  to  express  at  that 
time  our  love  and  admiration  for  Senator 
Kefauver  I  would  like  to  take  this  further 
opportunity  to  recognize  the  outstanding 
contribution  that  he  has  made  to  the  people 
of  Tennessee  and  the  nation  alike. 

It  Is  dllHcult  to  Imagine  a  more  fitting 
tribute  to  his  achievements  than  the  Estes 
Kefauver  Memorial  Library  which  will  house 
the  documents  that  chronicle  his  life.  It 
will  .serve  as  a  permanent,  vital  monument 
to  a  great  man  The  spectacular  success  of 
the  fund-raising  campaign  for  the  Estes 
Kefauver  Memorial  Foundation  Is  teftlmony 
ItseU  to  the  high  regard  In  which  Senator 
Kefauver  is  held  throughout  the  nation.  In 
less  than  three  years  the  Foundation  has 
raised  more  than  1925.000.  exceeding  Its  goal 
by  more  than  H50.000,  Some  »400.000  of 
these  funds  will  be  used  as  an  endowment 
t<3  provide  Estes  Kefauver  Scholarships  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  Another  en- 
dowment of  8105,000  has  been  created  In  hie 
name  at  Wllberforce  University,  the  oldest 
Negro  university  In  Ohio,  and  a  Kefauver 
scholarship  fund  of  15.000  has  been  estab- 
lished at  KnoxvUle  College.  In  addition,  an 
Estes  Kefauver  lecture  series  has  been 
founded  at  Southwestern  University  In  Mem- 
phis to  offer  annually  programs  about  the 
federation  of  democracies  Into  a  Union  of  the 
FYee,  Edward  Meeman.  editor  emeritus  of 
the  Memphis  Press -Scimitar,  has  donated 
*50.000  to  provide  an  annual  award  to  pro- 
mot*  the  cause  of  Atlantic  Union,  a  cause 
that  Senator  Kefauver  himself  conalstently 
championed. 

In  his  address  Senator  Jackson  discussed 
the  Atlantic  Community,  an  expression  often 
used  to  refer  to  the  Atlantic  Union,  and  he 
commended  Kefauver  for  his  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  Union  He  also  paid  homage  to 
the  courage  and  statesmanship  which  char- 
acterized Setiator  Kefauver's  career. 


Remarks  bv   Senator  Henry   M    Jackson  at 

THE     DeDKATIO.N      of     THE     ESTES     KETArVIB 

Memorial    Library.    University    or    Ten- 
nessee. June  25.  1966 

I  am  honored  to  be  a  participant  In  thia 
dedication  In  memory  of  a  distinguished  son 
of  Tennessee  an  outstanding  statesman  of 
our  country,  and  my  long-time  close  personal 
friend.  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  I  am  pleased 
that  Nancy  Kefauver  and  her  wonderful  chil- 
dren. Diane.  Gall.  Linda,  and  David  are  with 
us.  as  well  as  his  faithful  and  loyal  sisters, 
Nancy  Fooshee  and  Nora  Kefauver, 

I  well  remember  Monday.  August  12,  1963. 
the  day  set  aside  by  Estes  Kefauver's  col- 
leagues In  the  House  and  Senate  to  pay  their 
tributes  to  a  departed  friend  One  man  after 
another  rose  to  spwak  of  his  courage,  his  In- 
tegrity, his  fnendllness.  the  tlreleesness  of 
his  service.  Two  phra»es  came  to  many 
minds  that  day  as  we  recalled  his  work 
among  us:  He  was  a  man — and  he  was  a  man 
of  the  people. 

Hlstes  was  a  man — Independent,  fearless, 
sometimes  a  loner,  following  his  own  lights. 
;i  pioneer  In  a  coonskin  cap  blazing  a  path  to 
a  better  life  through  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness of  Washington,  On  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, when  the  time  came  to  cast  his  vote 
on  a  controversial  Issue.  Estes  would  say : 
■Well,  here  goes  Im  not  sure  the  folks  in 
Tennessee  will  be  sending  me  back,  for  this 
Isn't  popular  in  my  country,  but  it's  the 
right  thing  to  do.  and  I  m  going  to  vote  for 
It." 

When  we  pay  tribute  t-ci  Estes.  therefore, 
we  are  also  paying  tribute  to  the  people  of 
his  beloved  Tennessee,  who  did  send  him 
back,  over  and  over  again.  They  knew  he 
was  a  man,  they  respected  him  for  It.  and 
they  preferred  a  man  who  knew  his  own 
mind  to  one  who  would  try  to  be  all  things  to 
all  men, 

Estes  was  alsc  a  man  at  the  people — deeply 
conscious  of  the  public  intereet  and  deter- 
mined to  use  trie  great  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
the  people  It  brought  him  into  conflict 
again  and  again  with  the  'sfjeclal  interests": 
you  might  say  that  Estes  made  himself  the 
spokesman  of  the  special  interests  of  the 
pe>jple. 

You  here  In  Tennessee  knew  It.  and  many 
other  Americans  Intuitively  recognized  It, 
Estes  won  14  of  the  17  primaries  he  entered 
In  his  campaign  for  his  party's  Presidential 
nomination  in  1952 — a  remarkable  ulbute  to 
a  man  who  had  not  endeared  himself  to  the 
political  pros  In  his  own  party. 

It  Is  a  good  thing  you  are  doing  here  to 
create  working  memorials  to  a  working  man, 
Tlie  collection  of  his  papers  is  of  historical 
Importance,  and  provides  rich  materials  for 
scholarly  research  into  an  important  period 
of  our  national  life 

There  is  nothing  that  would  please  Estes 
more  than  the  knowledge  that  yoJi.g  men 
will  be  helped  to  prepare  themse.vef  for  use- 
ful careers  by  scholarships  in  his  name 

In  a  time  when  young  men  and  women  in 
this  great  university,  as  elsewhere  around 
the  country,  face  what  It  Is  fashion.-.ble  lo 
call  'a  crisis  of  Identity."  I  think  it  u  a  good 
thing  to  hold  Eetes  before  them  as  a  man 
worth  emulating  That  Is  what  you  accom- 
plish by  the  Estes  Kefauver  Human  Dignity 
and  Free  Economy  Awards 

Many  of  you  and  probably  most  of  other 
Americans  usually  think  of  Bvtes  In  terme  of 
domestic  problems,  issues,  and  concerns, 
such  as  his  support  of  TVA  and  public  power, 
his  battles  with  trusts  and  monopolies,  his 
fight  against  organized  crime,  and  his  firm 
stand  for  progreae  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 

On  this  occasion,  however.  I  want  to  recall 
his  persistent  and  vigorous  support  of  co- 
op)eratlon   among   the    free    nations    as    the 
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8ure«t   road   to   a   i>eacefu1   world.     Ab  Estee 
said  in  July  1862: 

"Two  'hot'  wars  and  the  'cold'  one  .  .  . 
have  sharpened  our  awarenees  of  our  com- 
mon roots,  OUT  common  Interests,  our  com- 
mon Ideals,  and  our  common  enemy.  Out 
of  this  awareness  has  come  concerted  ac- 
tion, both  military  and  economic;  'united  or 
perish'  has  been  our  watchword.  We  united 
In  the  execution  of  the  Marshall  Plan  .  .  . 
In  NATO  .  .  .  in  the  .  .  .  OrganlzaUon  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  .  .  . 
Some  of  these  things  we  have  done  and  are 
doing  together  because  of  the  Soviet  threat 
But  they  are  things  that,  regardless  of  the 
Soviet  threat,  we  should  do  together  because 
they  are  right." 

Estes  was  in  the  forefront  In  his  support 
of  the  Marshall  Plan,  economic  cooperation, 
and  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers — and  in 
his  support  of  realistic  programs  to  strength- 
en and  develop  the  Atlantic  Community. 

The  first  task  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  Is 
to  Insure  the  security  of  ita  members  by  Unk- 
ing their  talents  and  resources  in  such  a 
way  that  any  potential  aggressor  cannot 
hope  to  take  on  one  at  a  time.  NATO  has 
provided  this  vital  Insurance  for  seventeen 
years  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

But  an  alliance  can  also  serve  to  advance 
some  of  the  other  positive  goals  of  its  mem- 
bers The  strength  and  unity  of  the  At- 
lantic area  so  carefully  developed  over  the 
years  Is  a  major  factor  In  creating  the  neces- 
sary political  conditions  for  moving  toward 
settlement  of  the  troubling  issues  left  over 
from  World  War  II 

Estes  always  stressed  the  necessity  of  po- 
litical solidarity  among  the  western  allies  In 
order  to  move  toward  the  kind  of  world  we 
all  seek.  He  was  never  a  worshipper  of  the 
status  quo  anywhere.  He  would  have  wel- 
comed the  current  efforts  of  the  Fourteen 
allies  to  surmount  the  crisis  precipitated  by 
De  Gaulle's  eviction  notice,  to  streamline  the 
alliance  and  to  make  better  use  of  its  great 
potential  in  dealing  with  the  outsUndlng  is- 
sues of  the  day. 

The  North  .\tlantle  Alliance,  of  course,  has 
unfinished  business — which  Is  to  reach  a 
genuine,  stable  E?uropean  settlement  with 
the  Soviet  Union— to  create  conditions  In 
which  people  can  .speak  meaningfully  of 
Ehirope  Instead  of  Western  Europe  and  East- 
ern Europe,  and  to  build  a  Europe  which  will 
strengthen  the  prospects  for  world  peace  and 
contribute  to  peaceful  proffress  In  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America 

The  FVjurteen  allies  believe  that  Western 
unity  and  strength  are  the  foundation  stones 
of  a  genuine  settlement  President  de  Oaulle 
apparently  does  not 

A  genuine  .settlement  will  Involve,  among 
other  things,  a  reduction  of  Soviet  forces  In 
Eastern  E\irope  and  their  return  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Poxirtecn  allies  believe  that  thp 
Soviet  rxUers  are  more  Ukely  to  consider 
favorably  such  a  move  if  the  West  remains 
strong  than  if  Western  power  and  resolve  di- 
minish The  Fourteen  di>  not  understand 
how  they  can  Improve  their  bargaining  by 
weakening  It 

There  Is  the  Issue— and  It  Is  one  on  which 
we  In  the  United  States  need  to  be  clear 
Some  Americans  are  .-ilready  asking  why  we 
should  keep  American  boys  In  Eruro|>e  It 
Prance  Is  not  going  to  play  her  full  part  In 
the  defense  of  Western  Eiiroj^e  The  answer 
Is  that  It  woiild  be  folly  to  unilaterally  cut 
our  forces  In  Europe  and  throw  away  the 
bargaining  posltkMi  we  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  build  We  should  not  cut  our  com- 
bat capability  in  Europe  without  corres- 
ponding ooncesalons  from  the  Soviet  Union — 
especially  so  wbeu  the  concession  we  ask  are 
but  contributions  to  a  peaceful  future  for  all 
of  Europe.  East  and  West  We  could  look 
for*-ard  to  the  reduction  and  redeployment 
of  US.  and  NATO  forces  If  the  Soviets  make 


effective  arrangements  for  an  equivalent  re- 
duction and  redeployment  of  their  forces. 

The  strength  and  progress  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  have  been  the  product  of  allied 
cooperation,  and  cooperation  has  been  the 
product  of  a  readiness  to  subordinate  lesser 
national  Interests  to  the  overriding  national 
Interest  In  a  security  obtainable  only  by  joint 
action  with  allies. 

The  processes  of  give-and-take  and 
mutual  accommodation  are  at  the  heart 
of  Joint  ventures.  Estes  Kefauver  knew 
this  very  well.  He  did  vital  work  in  the 
service  of  the  Atlantic  nations  as  a  prime 
mover  and  leading  participant  In  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference.  Estes  was  at 
his  very  best  In  the  give-and-take  with 
allied  leaders,  the  frank  talk  and  the  listen- 
ing, necessary  to  effective  collaboration  and 
action. 

Estes  Kefauver,  like  all  statesmen,  knew 
that  the  course  of  politics  is  not  always 
straight  and  smooth.  One  suffers  reverse* 
and  setbacks.  He  also  knew  the  Importance 
of  persistence  when  one  Is  on  the  right 
road, 

A  main  purpose  of  the  Estes  Kefauver 
Memorial  Foundation  Is  to  perpetuate  the 
Ideals  Estes  worked  for  during  his  long  but 
all-too-short  public  career.  No  Ideal  was 
more  Important  to  him  than  the  unity  of 
free  men  on  which  our  hopes  for  peace  and 
progress  depend.  Nothing  will  do  greater 
honor  to  his  memory  than  to  keep  that  Ideal 
clearly  before  us  as  a  light  to  guide  by  when 
the  going  gets  rough 


PRESS  REACTION  TO  TITLE  IV 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  Con- 
gress continues  to  deliberate  title  IV  of 
the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  the 
people  and  the  press  in  the  country  have 
become  more  aroused.  My  mall  shows 
that  the  very  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  want  to  see  their  rights 
to  sell  or  rent  their  property  destroyed 
by  act  of  Congress. 

One  of  the  more  eloquent  and  cogent 
editorials  on  this  subject  was  contained 
In  the  Charlotte  News  of  Friday.  June  17, 
1968.  This  editorial  Is  the  embodiment 
of  the  best  tradition  in  objective  and 
scholarly  editorial  writing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  together  with 
excerpts  from  title  rv  quoted  by  the 
writer,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RtcoRD,  as  follows 
(Prom  the  Charlotte  News    .June  17    1966) 
Tm.E  rv  MrsT  Go 

It  !s  a  siid  truth  that  the  worst  law  often 
issues  from  noble  Impulses  If  It  is  a  noble 
Impulse  to  wish  to  provide  a  broader  range  of 
opportunity  In  housing  for  .Americans  who 
have  been  disadvantaged  because  of  the'.r 
race,  that  does  relieve  laws  to  this  end  of  the 
need  to  he  rational  and  to  work  good  for  all. 

The  salient  features  of  Title  FV'- -the  so- 
called  Open  Housing  title — of  the  admlnL-^tra- 
tlon's  clvU  rights  bill — are  excerpted  In  the 
box  accompanying  this  editorial.  It  Is  e.tsy 
enough  to  determine  what  the  bill  sets  out 
to  accomplish  It  set^;  out  to  banish  race, 
color,  or  creed  as  considerations  in  the  rental 
or  sale  of  private  property  It  .set^  out  to 
force  the  Landlord,  real  estate  agent  or  home 
owner  under  the  law  to  treat  Negroes  and 
whites  identically 

And  right  away,  at  its  central  purpose.  It 
is  m  trouble.  For  It  tempt*  the  assumption 
that   it   simply   extends    to   the   Negro  rights 


previously  held  by  whites  Nothing  could  b« 
further  from  the  truth,  A  homeowneri 
right  to  rent  to  one  man  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  that  he  has  black  hair  or  to  refUM 
to  rent  to  another  for  no  better  re,\son  than 
that  he  has  red  hair  Is  deeply  rooted  In  the 
law  So  liberal  a  man  as  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  is  one  authority 
out  of  many  on  this  point  He  wrote.  In 
Lombard  v.  Louisiana:  "Por  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
as  applied  to  the  States  through  the  Due 
Process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
casts  Its  weight  on  the  side  of  the  privacy  of 
homes  A  private  person  has  no  standing  to 
obtain  even  limited  access.  The  principle 
that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle  la  basic  to  our 
sv-stem  of  jurisprudence." 

In  other  words,  the  private  individual, 
whatever  his  color,  never  h\s  had  rights  In- 
volving such  acces.s  to  private  property 
Suddenly,  now.  It  Is  proposed  that  he  do«« 
indeed  have  such  rights,  and  that  the  prop- 
erty owner's  righte  must  bow  to  them. 

It  Is  difficult  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  ot 
such  an  assertion.  Nothing  like  it  resides  in 
the  record  of  constitutional  interpretation, 
which  insists  upon  the  basic  dLstlnction  be- 
tween private  and  public  property  The  Su- 
preme Court  in  Shelley  v.  Kramer  put  It 
very  well:  "The  principle  has  become  firmly 
embedded  In  our  constitutional  law  that  the 
action  inhibited  by  the  first  section  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  only  such  action 
as  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  State.' 
That  amendTnent  erects  no  shield  against 
merely  private  conduct,  however,  discrimin*. 
tory  or  urrongful. 

We  have  emphasized  this  last  phrase  be- 
cause it  is  basic  to  understand  the  issue  here 
and  in  so  many  other  areas  of  disputed  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution,  The  Consti- 
tution Is  not  a  document  intended  to  right 
all  wrongs.  It  is  a  legal  framework  within 
which  government  and  the  individual  cxa 
subsist  In  a  meaningful  but  not  coercive  re- 
lationship with  each  other  Much  of  the 
good  that  Americans  see  to  do  can  be  done 
only  by  persuasion,  not  by  coercion,  and  cer- 
tainly not  by  passing  new  and  more  ec- 
compasEing  law. 

Indeed,  much  ill  can  be  done  in  the  name 
of  good  and  by  exactly  such  means.  It'! 
p>ossible  to  offer  one  simple  example  of  the 
kind  of  wrong  that  could  ensue  from  passage 
of  Title  rv. 

Let's  suppose  that  a  man  decides  to  offer 
his  house  for  sale  and  advertises  It  A  pro- 
spective buyer  looks  at  the  house  and  makei 
an  offer.  The  homeowner  takes  It  under 
consideration  but  In  time  decides,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  to  remain  in  the  hou« 
himself  and  not  to  sell.  He  so  informs  the 
prospective  buyer 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  if  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  happened  to  be  a  Negro  that  the 
homeowner  would  find  himself  haled  Into 
court  and  forced  to  prove  that  his  decision 
not  to  sell  was  not  based  on  the  prospeetlte 
buyer's  race,  color,  or  creed.  That  might  he 
hard  to  prove  In  the  end.  the  homeowner 
might  find  himself  Judged  priilty  of  dlscruni- 
nation.  subject  to  a  stiff  fine 

All  of  this  goes,  as  we  have  noted,  without 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  the  home- 
owners, well  established  in  constitutions! 
interpretation.  The  basic  right  not  to  be 
deprived  of  liberty  or  profierty  without  due 
process  of  law— the  only  right  expressly  men- 
tioned In  both  the  lith  Amendment  snd 
the  BUI  of  Rights — would  be  sacrificed  by 
TlUe  IV  of  a  new,  so-called  right  of  "open 
occupancy." 

Cin  .such  a  law  be  constltutlonaP  We  do 
not  believe  it,  if  the  Constitution  still  hu 
meanings  that  are  not  to  be  set  on  their 
head.  The  administration  is  trying  to  qu»l- 
ify  Title  rv  under  the  ConsUtution  s  Com- 
merce clause,  which  reads  simply  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  regtiUte  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  severtl 
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states  and  with  the  Indian  tribes  "  But  if 
Title  IV  can  be  stuffed  Into  this  clause  In 
otter  defiance  of  long-established  Interpreta- 
tions of  other  sections,  the  Constitution  has 
been  shorn  of  valued  principles  that  cannot 
be  replaced 

Senator  Dibksen  rose  yesterday  to  state 
that.  In  his  Judgment.  Congress  cannot  be 
(old  Title  rv  Let  us  hope  not  Let  us  hoj)e 
that  Confrress  has  the  good  sen.«ie  to  defeat 
a  prop<*al  that,  In  the  name  of  a  good  end. 
would  employ  such  clearly  unconstitutional 
means . 


[From  the  Charlotte  News,  June    17.    1966] 
Title  IV 

Below  are  pertinent  excerpts  from  TlUe  IV 
of  the  iidmlnlstration's  proposed  civil  rights 
bill  of  1966: 

Sec  403  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner, 
lessee,  sublessee,  assignee,  or  manager  of,  or 
other  pcrs^<ns  having  the  authority  to  sell 
rent  lease,  or  manage,  a  dwelling,  or  for  any 
person  wiio  is  a  real  estate  broker  or  sales- 
iTian.  or  employee  or  agent  of  a  real  estate 
broker  or  salesman — 

a.  To  refuse  to  sell,  rent  or  lease,  refuse 
to  negotiate  for  the  sale,  rental  or  lease  of. 
or  oit-.erwi.se  make  unavailable  or  deny,  a 
dwelling  to  any  person  because  of  race,  color. 
religion,  or  national  origin,   .   ,   . 

c.  To  print  or  publish  or  cause  to  be 
printed  or  published  any  notice,  statement, 
or  ailverti.sement,  witli  respect  to  the  sale, 
rental,  nr  lease  of  a  dwelling  that  Indicates 
any  preference,  limitation,  or  dlscrinilnatlon 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

Sec.  406. 

a.  The  rights  granted  by  sections  403-406 
may  be  enforced  by  civil  actions  in  appro- 
pnate  United   States   district    courts.  ,  .  . 

c  The  court  may  grant  such  relief  as  It 
deems  appropriate,  including  a  permanent 
or  tempi. rary  injunction,  restraining  order, 
or  other  order,  and  may  award  damages  to 
the  plaintiff,  inchidlng  damages  for  humilia- 
tion and  mental  pain  and  suffering,  and  up 
to»500  punitive  damages. 


THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  INDIAN:  A 
COMPARISON  OP  THEIR  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL RIGHTS 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr,  Pre.sldent,  In  the 
spring  1966,  edition  of  the  Arizona  Law- 
Review,  Albert  E.  Kane  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian, 

Mr  Kane,  who  has  been  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  is  presently  a 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
In  his  article,  entitled  "The  Nepro  and 
the  Indian  A  Comparison  of  Their  Con- 
stitutional Rights,"  he  describes  the  situ- 
ation in  this  way: 

Off  the  reservation  the  Indian  cnjovs  the 
•&me  rights  ol  other  citizens:  but  on  the  res- 
wvstion,  in  the  absence  of  federal  legislation, 
he  has  only  the  rights  conferred  on  him  bv 
we  tribal  governing  body,  because  the  con- 
•titjtional  Kuarantees  do  not  restrict  tribal 
ictlon 

The  reading  of  this  article  should 
arouse  the  concern  of  all  Senators  for 
psurtnR  to  the  American  Indian  the 
*i»ic  rights  which  all  Americans  enjoy, 
^  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
manimous  consent  that  Mr.  Kane's  ar- 
TOe  be  reprinted  in  full  at  this  point  in 
we  Record 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Arl7.ona  Law  Review.  Spring  1966! 
The  Necro  and  the  Indian:    A  Comparison 

OP  THEtR    CONSTm-nONAI.   RIGHTS 

( By  Albert  E  Kane  •  ) 
In  view  of  t)ie  recent  legislation  attempt- 
ing to  render  efTective  the  voting  rights  of 
the  American  Negro  it  may  be  interesting 
to  compare  briefly  the  treatment  of  some 
of  his  constitutional  rights  with  those  of 
the  American  Indian. 

Negroes  first  arrived  In  this  country  in 
1619,  but  they  did  not  all  become  citizens 
until  after  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1866,'  and  the  14th  Amendment.  It 
was  not  until  58  years  thereafter,  under  the 
Citizenship  Act  of  June  2,  1924.'  that  all 
Indians  were  recognized  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Stat«  of  their 
residence.* 

Some  Indication  of  the  difference  in  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  involved  can  be 
gleaned  from  examination  of  the  1960  popu- 
lation figures  of  the  states  of  Alabama  and 
Arizona  According  to  these.  In  the  State 
of  Alabama,  there  were  2.283.609  whites  and 
980,271  Negroes,  a  ratio  ol  2  3  to  1.  In  Art. 
zona,  where  there  are  congregated  19  tribal 
groups  and  more  Indians  than  In  any  other 
State,  there  were  1,302,161  whites  and"  83.387 
Indians,  a  ratio  of  almost  15  to  1," 

THE    RIGHT    TO    VOTE 

While  Alabama  voting  laws  did  not  ex- 
pressly deny  the  vote  to  Negroes,  the  dis- 
criminatory application  of  these  la\j-B  made 
Negro  voting  really  impossible  As  the  Presi- 
dent said:  "Every  device  of  which  human 
Ingenuity  Is  capable  has  been  used  to  deny 
this  right  ,  ,  He  (the  Negro  1  inay  be  asked 
to  recite  the  entire  Constitution  or  explain 
the  most  complex  provision  of  State  law.  .  .  . 
The  only  way  to  pass  these  barriers  is  to 
show  a  white  skin"" 

PfloV^to  the  voting  rights  legislation  and 
notwithstanding  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
a  Negro  often  had  to  stand  all  day  in  line  to 
register  and  then  perhaps  t>e  refused;  eco- 
nomic reprisals  were  threatened  against 
those  attempting  to  vote:  bullets  were  fired 
Into  passing  automobiles  having  Negro  oc- 
cupants: Civil  Rights  workers,  both  white 
and  colored,  were  slain:  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
was  riding  again  to  intimidate  the  black 
voter;  and  It  became  necessary  for  Negro 
vigilantes  to  stand  guard  over  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods.' 


•  A  B.  1921,  Columbia  College;  LL,B.  1923, 
Columbia  Iaw  School;  A,M,  1923,  Ph  D  1938, 
Columbia  Graduate  School;  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States:  member  State  Bar  of  New  York.  Tlie 
author  Is  presently  a  member  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  The  views  expressed  herein 
are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  views  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs or  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

■  79  Stat.  437  (1965), 
-  14  Stat.  27  (1866). 
■•■43  Stat.  253  il924). 

•  Deere  v   New  York,  22  F.2d  851  (1927) . 

'•  The  tribes  represented  in  Arizona  are  the 
Apaches,  Chemehuevls,  Cocopahs.  Havasu- 
pals.  Hopis,  Hualapals.  Marlcopas,  Mohave*. 
Navajos,  Palutes,  Papagos.  Plmas.  Yavapals, 
and  Ytixnas, 

•  Washington  Post,  March  16.  1965,  sec.  A, 
p,  14.  col  5, 

'  No  authority  can  be  cited  which  com- 
pletely describes  the  events  which  transpired 
during  the  Summer  of  1965.  See  generally 
Newsweek  Magazine,  vol  LXVI,  no.  8  {Aug  23. 
1965.1, 


Unlike  Alabama,  Arizona  voting  laws 
seemed  expre.^sly  dlscrunlnatory  with  reejject 
tc>  Indians  Article  7  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion, concerning  "QuallflcatlonB  of  Voters," 
provided  in  part 

No  person  t  nder  guardianship,  non  compos 
mentis  or  insane  shall  be  qualified  to  vote 
at  any  election  nor  shell  any  person  con- 
victed of  treason  or  felony  be  qualified  to 
vote  at  any  election  unless  restored  to  civil 
right*.     {Italics  mine) 

Pursuant  thereto,  the  2928  Arieona  statute 
provided  that  "•  *  •  persons  under  guardian- 
ship •  •  •  shall  not  be  qualified  to  register 
for  any  election,"  • 

In  the  1928  case  of  Porter  t;  Hon,*  It  was 
decided  that  Arizona  Indians  did  not  have 
the  right  to  vote  because  they  were  within 
1-he  8i>eciflc  provisions  of  this  law  denying 
suffrage    to    "persons    under    guardianship": 

•  *  •  so  long  as  the  federal  government  In- 
sists that,  notwithstanding  their  citizen- 
ship, their  responsibility  under  our  law  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  and 
that  they  are  or  may  be,  retrulated  by  that 
government,  by  virtue  of  Its  guardianship.  In 
any  manner  different  from  that  which  may 
be  vised  In  the  regulation  of  white  citizens, 
they  are.  within  the  meaning  of  our  constitu- 
tional provision,  "persons  under  guardian- 
ship," and  not  entitled  to  vote  •'' 

In  1948.  however  the  Porter  cnse  WRf  ex- 
pressly overruled  in  the  case  of  Harrison  r 
Lareen}^  thus  allowing  the  Indians  the  right 
to  vote  In  An25ona. 

Many  other  state  laws  contained  voting 
provisions  which  expressly  discriminated 
against  Indians  Some  allowed  the  vote  only 
to  those  Indians  who  were  determined  to 
have  adopted  the  language  customs  and 
habits  of  civilization,  or  who  had  severed 
their  tribal  relations:  others  denied  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  "Indians  not  taxed"  or  de- 
clared that  reservation  residents  were  not 
re(sidents  of  the  state.  However,  the  vast 
majority  of  these  had  been  repealed  by  leg- 
islation or  overruled  by  case  decisions  by 
I960'-  In  any  event,  this  discrimination 
was  not  brought  about  through  physical  coer- 
cion or  economic  threat,  nor.  lor  the  most 
part,  has  any  Federal  measure  been  neces- 
sary in  recent  years  to  Insure  the  Indians' 
voting   rights.-' 


•  Arizona  Laws  !  1928).  ch   62.5  1. 

»34  Ariz.  308,  271  Pac.  411  (1928). 

"  Id   at  831  271  Pac.  at  419 

I- 67  Ariz.  337.  196  P.2d  456  (1948: 

"  'For  provisions  relating  to  the  Indian  vot- 
ing problem  in  other  states  see.  e.g..  OpsabI 
V  Johnson.  138  Minn  42  163  N  W  988  1 1B17  i  , 
ND  Const  art  V,  ?§121.  127,  Swift  v 
Leach,  178  N,W.  437  (N.D.  1920).  1953  Utah 
Code  Ann.  5  20-2-14(11):  Alien  v.  MerlTl.  6 
Utah  2d  32,  305  P.3d  490  (19561.  remanded, 
353  US  932  (1957);  RothfelS  v.  Southworth. 
n  Utah  2d  169  356  P  2d  612  (1960i 

''As  recently  as  1962  the  Ind;.in  right  to 
vote  was  vainly  challenged  by  the  u:i8u.:- 
cessful  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
New  Mexico,  who  would  have  been  the  victor 
by  63  votes  out  of  300.000  cast  If  the  I  .dlan 
votes  had  been  thrown  out  The  conten- 
tion was  that,  since  the  State  had  no  .urls- 
dlction  over  the  reservation  the  polling 
places  should  not  have  been  allowed  thereon 
because  of  the  difficulties  that  might  have 
arisen  in  the  event  of  s  violation  of  the  New 
Mexico  Election  Code  occurring  on  the  reeer- 
vatlon.  In  rejecting  this  contention  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico  stated : 

"TTie  fact  that  a  person  living  on  a  reser- 
vation may  not  be  subject  to  the  process 
of  the  courts  or  the  direction  of  State  or 
county  officials  is  of  serious  moment  but  so 
is  the  refusal  of  the  right  to  vote    .  The 

anomalous  situation  here  existing  places  the 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  rmZEOOM  OP  WOBSHIP 

Negroca  enjoy  tbe  Federal  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  worship  In  theory  aa  well  aa  In 
practice,  as  do  Indiana  living  off  the  reserva- 
tion. However,  Indians  living  on  the  reserva- 
tion, while  iiaually  enjoying  this  right  In 
practice,  could.  In  theory,  be  denied  It.  since 
only  117  of  the  247  formally  organized  tribes 
have  Bin  of  Rights  provisions  In  their  tribal 
constitutions. ■<  Absent  a  showing  of  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  public  health,  wel- 
fare or  morals,  neither  the  state  nor  Federal 
governments  will  interfere  with  churches  or 
church  practices."  However.  It  has  been  held 
that  a  tribal  court  can  deny  a  reservation 
Indian  the  free  practice  of  his  religion  since 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  Is  not  applicable  to  Indian  na- 
tions, so  that  the  deprivation  of  religious  lib- 
erty by  a  tribal  government  could  not  be 
enjoined.'*  In  Toledo  v.  Pueblo  de  Jemez,''' 
the  plaintiffs  complained  that  the  Pueblo 
refused  them  the  right  to  bury  their  dead  in 
the  community  cemetery,  to  build  a  church 
on  pueblo  land  or  to  use  their  homes  for 
church  purposes,  and  refused  to  allow  Prot- 
estant ministers  freely  to  enter  the  Pueblo 
at  reasonable  times.  They  also  alleged  that 
they  were  threatened  with  the  loas  of  their 
homes  and  personal  property  unless  they  ac- 
cepted the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  all  this 
was  done  de«plt«  the  adoption  of  a  Pueblo 
ordinance  recognizing  each  member's  right 
to  freedom  of  worship  and  to  be  unmolested 
in  hlfl  person  or  property  on  account  of  his 
mode  of  religious  worship.  The  court,  how- 
ever, refused  to  intervene,  stating  that  the 
Pueblo  derived  Its  powers  neither  from  New 
Mexico  nor  the  United  States,  although  it  was 
subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  Con- 
gress, and  that,  since  no  State  law  was  in- 
volved, there  was  no  violation  of  the  Civil 
Bights  Act  " 

THE  aiOHT  TO   EQT7AL    P«OTECTION    Or  THE  LAWS 

No  citation  of  authority  is  necessary  to 
establish  that,  prior  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  '•  and  the  cases  decided  under  it."  the 
Negro  was  Judicially  denied  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  Alabama  with  respect 
to  public  accommodations.  In  contrast,  as 
early  as  1939  the  Arizona  court.  In  upsetting 
a  discriminatory  game  law.  decided  that 
tribal  Indians  were  entitled  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  of  Arizona: 

"The  Indian  is  responsible  to  the  state 
courts,  under  our  criminal  law,  for  acta  com- 
mitted when  he  Is  off  the  reservation  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  citizen.  .  .  .  His 
property.  If  he  may  have  any  which  is  not  on 
the  reservation.  Is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  state  courts  in  the  same  manner  as 


Navajo  in  a  more  favored  position  than  other 
legal  residents  of  the  State  They  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  choice  of  officials 
but.  under  many  circumstances,  cannot  be 
governed  by  or  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  officials  so  elected  Whether  this 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  is  a  matter  to 
be  determined  by  the  legislature,  after  it  has 
considered  all  the  facts  Including  the  wishes 
of  the  Indians  Involved  " 

Montoya  v  Bolack,  70  N.M.  196.  872  P  2d 
387    I 19«2). 

"  Hearings  Before  Senate  committee  on 
Judiciary — Constitutional  Rights  of  Amer- 
ican Indians — 87th  Congress,  Ist  Session,  p. 
121    (I961> 

"Cantwell  v  Connecticut,  310  US  296 
(1940). 

"Native  American  Church  v.  Navajo  Tribal 
Council.  272  F.  2d  131   (10th  Clr.  1959) 

'■119   P.  3upp.  429    iD.   NM.    1954). 

"8  U.S.C.A.  S43  (now  42  U5.C.A.  5  1983 
(1964)). 

"78  Stat.  241.  42  U.S.C.A    2000a  (1964). 

•'Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  v.  United  States, 
379  US  241  (19641.  Katzenbach  v.  McClung. 
379  US   294  (1964). 


that  of  other  citizens  under  guardianship, 
and  his  contracts  in  regard  to  said  property 
are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  contraurts 
of  others  who  are  not  sui  juris.  .  .  .  We  thlnlt 
the  only  difference  between  petitioner  and 
other  citizens  not  sui  juris,  to-wit:  that  he  Is 
of  the  Indian  race  and  that  while  on  the  res- 
ervation he  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  In  the  same  manner  as  other  wards,  is 
not  a  difference  which  in  any  manner  can,  or 
doe«,  affect  the  successful  operation  of  the 
game  laws  and  their  object,  to- wit:  the  pwo- 
tection  and  preservation  of  game."  " 

THE    RIGHT    TO    DTTE    PROCESS    OF    LAW 

Together,  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  of  the  Oonstltutlou  of  the 
United  States  prevent  the  deprivation  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  These  amendments  thus  limit  legis- 
lative action  by  the  state  and  federal  Gov- 
ernments, but  they  do  not  apply  to  Indian 
tribes,  which  are  considered  "domestic  de- 
pendent nations"  and  not  "states." "  al- 
though {Xjlitlcally  they  function  In  a  similar 
manner.  While  In  practice  racial  discrimi- 
nation may  prevent  the  Negro  from  achiev- 
ing his  full  rights  to  due  process,  legally  he 
is  protected  by  these  amendments.  Con- 
versely the  tribal  Indian  is  often  protected 
in  the  exercise  of  these  rights  In  practice, 
but  not  legally.  He  lives  for  the  most  part 
on  reservations  In  areas  away  from  the  white 
community  and.  while  he  may  resent  Its 
attitude  toward  him  and  feel  keenly  the  lash 
of  discrimination,  yet  he  Ls  not  too  often 
subject  to  this  type  of  humiliation  because 
his  contacts  with  white  people  are  less  fre- 
quent than  those  of  the  Negro.  Further- 
more. Indian  tribes  seldom  violate  the  "con- 
stitutional" rights  of  their  own  members. 
They  do  not  ordinarily  have  Illegal  searches 
and  seizures,  police  brutality,  nor  extensive 
detention  before  arraignment  Nevertheless, 
legally,  the  tribe  may  deprive  Its  people  of 
their  liberty  and  property  without  what  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  describes  as  "due  proc- 
ess of  law."  and  the  Indian  will  have  no 
redress."  Off  the  reservation,  with  respect 
to  federal  and  state  governments,  the  Indian 
citizen  has  all  the  constitutional  rights  of 
other  citizens,  but  on  the  reservation.  In 
the  absence  of  federal  legislation,  he  has 
only  the  rights  conferred  on  him  by  the  tri- 
bal governing  body,  aa  the  constitutional 
guarantees  do  not  restrict  tribal  action." 
One  mode  of  redress  specifically  guaranteed 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  was  not  available  to  the  res- 
ervation Indian  until  1966.» 

THE  RIGHT  TO   A   FAIR   TRIAL 

For  his  offenses,  the  Negro  will  be  tried  in 
local,  state  and  federal  courts;  but,  except 
for  eleven  major  crimes,  the  reservation  In- 
dian who  commits  a  crime  on  the  reservation 
is  subject  solely  to  the  tribal  court  system. •• 
This  system  Is  now  composed  of  12  Courts  of 
Indian  Offenses.  esUbllshed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  those  tribes  which  are  not 
fully  organized.  53  tribal  courts,  established 
by  the  tribes  themselves   but  modeled  after 


•'  Begay  v.  Sawtelle,  53  Ariz.  304,  88  P.  2d 
999   1 1939)  . 

«■  Talton  v.  Mayes,  163  U.S.  376  (1896); 
Cherolcee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  5  Pet  1  (1831): 
Native  American  Church  v,  Navajo  Tribal 
Council,  272  F.  2d  131  (10th  Clr.  1959); 
Barta  v.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  259  F.  2d  653 
(8th  Cir,  1958). 

«  Glover  V.  U.S.,  219  P.  Supp.  10  (D.  Mont. 
1963). 

"Op.  cit.  supra  note  14.  at  3:  State  of 
Arizona  v.  Hobbv.  221  F.  2d  498  (D.  DC. 
1954). 

"Colliflower  v.  Garland,  342  F.  2d  369, 
379  (9th  Clr    1965) 

"  See  Kane,  Jurisdiction  Over  Indians  and 
Indian  Reservations.  6  Ariz.  L.  Rev.  237 
(1965). 


the  Court  of  Indian  Offenses,  and  lo  tradi- 

tiuiial  courts,  mainly  In  the  New  Mexico 
pueblos,  using  unwritten  codes. '^  Tlui* 
courts  have  often  been  described  as  utrt- 
legal,  since  Congress  has  never  gone  furUw 
In  recognizing  them  than  to  authorise  t 
small  salary  for  their  Judges. '■  Although 
their  decrees  have  been  recognized  in  stu« 
courts,"  they  have  been  described  as  meri 
educational  and  disciplinary  Instrumentali- 
ties. They  are  not  constitutional  courti 
within  the  purview  of  section  1  of  article  | 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  which 
vests  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  Stat« 
In  one  Supreme  Court  and  In  such  inferiof 
courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  tlnw 
ordain  and  establish. 

Except  In  some  cases  before  local  Justice* 
of  the  Peace,  a  Negro  will  be  tried  In  a  court 
where  the  presiding  Judge  has  had  legal  train- 
ing and  is  a  reputable  member  of  the  state  or 
federal  bar.  The  only  qualification  for  the 
selection  of  a  Judge  In  the  Court  of  Indian 
Offenses  is  that  he  be  a  member  of  the  tribe 
and  not  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony;  or, 
within  1  year  then  last  past,  a  misdemeanor* 
The  Judge  may  actually  have  been  selected 
Just  because  In  the  past  he  has  felt  the  atlnj 
of  the  law.  and  therefore,  will  be  presumed 
to  act  in  a  compassionate  manner  toward 
those  brought  before  him.  A  few  indlM 
Judges  may  have  had  some  college  trainlni 
and  even  studied  law.  and  In  courts  other 
than  the  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses,  some  pro- 
fessional attorneys  or  even  retired  State  court 
Judges  have  been  employed  to  presl(je,"  but 
quite  often  Indian  Judges  are  woefully  In- 
competent, without  any  Itnowledge  of  legal 
procedure  and  without  any  legal  training. 
Furthermore.  If  "he  Judges  are  appointed  by 
the  tribal  governing  body,  an  Indian  llUgMt 
politically  opposed  to  that  body  may  n« 
always  get  fair  treatment"  Compounding 
the  problem  of  Inexperience,  spectatora  are 
few  in  Indian  courts  and  there  is  seldom  t 
reporter  to  record  an  unjust  decision,  thm 
defeating  the  power  of  the  press  to  bring 
about  a  reversal. 

When  the  Negro  Is  brought  to  court  and 
charged  with  a  crime,  he  may  demand  a  Jun 
trial  pursuant  to  the  6th  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  ^  Of  course,  such  a  trial  may 
be  of  little  benefit  to  him  If  he  secures  only  a 
prejudiced  white  Jury,  unless  he  succeedi  in 
having  his  conviction  set  aside  on  the  baJli 
of  systematic  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  th« 
Jury  panel  ^ 

In  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses  the  accused 
may  also  demand  a  Jury  trial,  but  only  afte 
It  is  determined  by  the  court  that  a  substan- 
tial question  of  fact  has  been  raised.*  How- 
ever, because  of  fear  of  alienating  the  Judgei, 
or  through  Ignorance  or  habit,  trial  by  Jury 
Is  seldom  requested. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  COUNSEL 

The  Negro's  right  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  Is  also  protected  by  the  6th  and  Mti 
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^  Op.  cit  supra  note  14.  at  141. 

«*  Rice.  Position  of  American  Indian  in  Lav 
of  US  .  16  J.  COMi>.  Leo.  &  Intl  L.  Sei  307 
(1934). 

•  See,  e.g..  Iron  Crow  v.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 
231  P.2d  89  (8th  Clr  1966i;  U.S.  v.  Clapox. 
36  Fed  675  (1888):  Application  of  Denetcla". 
83  Ariz,  299.  320  P  2d  697  (1968);  Begay' 
Miller,  70  Ariz,  380,  222  P,2d  624  ( 1950):  P»»- 
terson  v,  Seneca  Nation.  245  NY   433  (18?'' 

»25  CFM.  i  11.3(d);  Op  cit .  supra  noU  ii 
at  159. 

"  Op.  cit.  supra  note  14,  at  138. 

"  Op  at.  supra  note  14.  at  89. 

•»  While  the  6th  Amendment  does  not  bifid 
the  states  to  provide  Juries  In  criminal  pto- 
ceedlngs.  Lane  v.  Warden  Md.  PenltenUafT 
320  F.  2d  179  ( 1963 ) ,  most  state  consUtutl(» 
so  provide      See.  eg.  Ariz  Co.sst  art.  X  !« 

"See,  eg..  Norrls  v.  Alabama,  294  U5  »• 
(1934), 

»25CJ',R,  :  U.7a  (1961). 


Amendments.  In  fact,  if  he  has  no  lawyer. 
»nd  cannot  afford  to  hire  one,  the  courts  will 
ippolDt  one  for  him."  On  the  other  hand. 
most  -rlbal  courts  do  not  permit  professional 
lawyefs  to  practice  in  their  courts,  providing 
instead  that  either  a  member  of  the  tribe 
may  appear  In  an  Indian's  behalf  or  the  court 
may  appoint  a  representative  for  him  '^  This 
va(  also  true  in  the  Courts  of  Indian  Of- 
fenses until  1961,  when  the  regulations  were 
changed  to  permit  the  appearance  of  profes- 
sional attorneys,"  However,  since  there  Is 
rery  little,  if  any.  citation  of  case  law  in 
Indian  courts,  the  aid  of  professional  coimsel 
it  of  doubtful  Importance. 

THE  RIGHT   NOT   TO   TESTIFY    AGAINST    ONESELF 

Under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  a  Negro 
charged  with  a  crime  need  not  testify  iigalnst 
hmiAelf  Conversely,  in  more  than  60  In- 
cUan  tribes,  because  there  are  no  WTltten 
codes  or  ordinances.*  and  the  Indian  Is  de- 
pendent on  "customary"  government,  he  has 
no  guarantee  against  self-incrimination.* 

CONCLUSION 

Whatever  faults  there  may  be  In  the  Indian 
system,  many  Indians  prefer  It.  believing 
that  u£  with  the  Negro,  they  might  be  sub- 
jected to  prejudice  and  discrimination  in 
some  state  courts."  Pursuant  to  Public  Law 
280,'- Etate.s  may.  without' tribal  consent,  ex- 
tend their  criminal  and  civil  Jurisdiction  to 
fiicompas5  Indian  reservations,  thereby  insur- 
ing a  fair  trial,  but,  mainly  because  of  the 
added  costs  Involved,  few  have  exhibited  any 
desire  Uj  do  so."  and  the  majority  of  Indian 
people  have  expressed  opposition  to  such  an 
fitenslon  of  state  court  Jurisdiction  " 

on  the  reservation  the  Indian  enjoys  the 
same  rights  of  other  citizens;  but  on  the  res- 
ervation. In  the  absence  of  federal  legisla- 
tion he  has  only  the  rights  conferred  on  him 
by  the  tribal  governing  body,  because  the 
constitutional  guarantees  do  not  restrict 
tnbal  action  Senator  ESrvin  of  North  Csiro- 
Una,  has  Introduced  bills  in  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  American 
Indlan.s  which  would  authortsw  the  Attorney 
Genera!  to  Investigate  Indian  complaints  re- 
garding deprivation  of  their  constitutional 
nghts  ai.d  grant  the  right  of  appeal  In  such 
caie?  from  Indian  courts  to  the  United  States 
Distrlrt  Court.**  Perhaps  this  signals  an 
arousing  of  concern  toward  problems  of  the 
American  Indian  commensurate  with  that 
recently  directed  toward  the  American  Negro. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Mr,  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  in  1889 
the  greatest  historian  of  English  law. 
Maltland.  said  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes' 
"Common  Law"  that — 

For  a  lor.p  time  to  come  [it)  will  leave  Its 
mark  wide  and  deep  on  all  the  tiest  thought* 
of  American?  and  Englishmen  about  the 
history  of  their  common  law 

Today,  we  make  inquiry  into  questions 
of  law,  and  freedom,  and  particularl.v 
of  the  rishts  of  ownership  as  they  are 
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involved  with  law  and  freedom.  Holmes 
also  asked  these  questions  and  quite 
beautifully  answered  some  of  them  in 
his  masterpiece  on  the  common  law. 
He  wrote: 

But  what  are  the  rights  of  ownership? 
They  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  In- 
cident to  possession.  Within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  i>ollcy,  the  owner  is  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise his  natural  powers  over  the  subject- 
matter  unlnterfered  with,  and  Is  more  or  less 
protected  In  excluding  other  people  from 
such  Interference,  The  owner  Is  allowed  to 
exclude  all,  and  Is  accountable  to  no  one, 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  spoke  not  only 
for  his  generation  but  as  Maitland  pre- 
dicted "for  a  long  time  to  come,"  The 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
has  been  privileged,  however,  to  receive 
the  t>eneflts  of  the  experience  and 
thoughts  of  a  more  current  authority  on 
the  law  of  real  property.  I  refer,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  testimony  of  Bertel  M. 
Sparks,  professor  of  law  at  New  York 
University. 

Professor  Sparks  was  invited  to  testify 
as  one  well  qualified  to  speak  on  title  IV 
of  S.  3296,  the  housing  section  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  "Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966  ■■  Having  earned  law  degrees 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Professor  Sparks 
has  been  a  lecturing  professor  in  the  fol- 
lowing special  areas  of  property  law: 
sales,  real  property,  future  interests, 
vendor-purchaser,  trusts  and  estates, 
wills,  and  personal  property.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Kentucky  Law  Journal 
and  is  author  of  "Contracts  To  Make 
Wills"  and  "Cases  on  Trusts  and  Estates." 

In  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, Professor  Sparks  expressed  the 
concern  of  many  of  us  that — 

In  the  minds  of  some  men  even  now,  free- 
dom [has]  becc«ne  deeply  involved  in 
semantics. 

He  clearly  illustrated  that — 

It  is  the  right  of  an  Individual  to  deal 
with  the  fruits  of  his  own  labors  In  the  way 
that  seems  most  pleasing  to  him  And  If  he 
is  not  free  to  sell  that  which  he  acquires,  he 
will  be  much  less  interested  in  acquiring  it 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  state- 
ment Is  an  accurate  prediction  If  title 
IV  is  enacted.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  American  economy.  All  Senators 
and  all  Americans  should  read  Professor 
Sparks'  statement  with  interest  and  re- 
flection. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Professor 
Sparks'  statement  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRn.  as  follows: 

Memorandum — Title  IV.  S.  3296.  89th  Con- 
gress,  2d   Session 

I  By  Bertel  M.  Sp;irkfi.  professor  of  law.  New 
York  University) 

A  person  might  be  against  a  proposed  piece 
of  legislation  because  he  does  not  approve  of 
the  objectives  sought  or  he  m,ght  approve 
of  the  objectives  but  still  be  against  the  par- 
ticular statute  because  he  does  liOt  consider 
it  a  proper  means  of  achieving  the  desired 
goals  It  Is  assumed  that  the  objectives  of 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Bill  3296  are  to  provide 
addltloml  mein."?  for  enforcing  the  constitu- 
tional  provision    for  equal   protectlo,-!   of   the 


laws  and  to  give  t^o  Negroes,  and  possibly 
others,  a  better  opportunity  to  obtain  more 
desirable  housing  These  are  worthy  goals 
indeed  and  it  is  doubtful  ii  anyone  can  be 
found  who  will  di&agree  with  either  of  them. 
But  In  spite  of  the  good  intentions,  inquiry 
must  be  made  into  the  actual  results  Title 
IV  Is  likely  to  produce  in  the  market  place. 
For  I  believe  that  Daniel  Webster  spoke  the 
truth  when  he  said  the  "Constitution  was 
made  to  guard  the  people  against  the  dangers 
of  good  intentions." 

In  the  popular  press,  the  bill  Is  being  re- 
ferred to  as  a  Civil  Rights  Bill."  But  the 
experienced  legislator  can  never  be  content 
with  labels  alone.  He  must  ask  himself. 
what  rights,  to  whom  are  they  being  given, 
and  who  Is  giving  them?  Upon  theee  ques- 
tions Title  IV  is  extremely  ambiguous  It 
purports  to  give  a  right  to  everyone  to  pur- 
chase or  lease  real  estate  without  regard 
to  his  "race,  co',  jr  religion  or  national  orl- 
gl:i.  '  But  that  right  already  exists  in  every 
Instance  where  the  prospective  buyer  locates 
the  desired  housiiig  and  offers  the  price  for 
which  a  willing  seller  is  prepared  to  sell. 
That  brings  us  more  directly  to  the  question 
as  to  how  Title  IV  proposes  to  improve  the 
buyer's  position.  A  reading  of  the  bill,  es- 
p>eclally  section  403,  makes  :t  quite  clear  that 
Its  purpose  Is  to  improve  the  buyer's  posi- 
tion by  providing  for  him  a  willing  seller  in 
Circumstances  where  such  might  not  other- 
wise be  avallabls  There  are  a  number  of 
rather  extensive  enforcement  provisions  con- 
cerning the  bringing  of  lawsuite,  peymeni  of 
attorney's  fees,  and  the  regulation  of  real  es- 
tate brokers  and  financial  Instltvitlons  Many 
of  these  are  of  highly  questionable  viability 
within  themselve*  But  they  are  all  designed 
to  support  or  supplement  what  purports  to  be 
the  one  basic  right  extended  to  the  buyer. 
It  Is  that  central  basic  provision  that  I  wish 
to  discuss  And  If  »n!l  be  my  position  that 
if  the  bin  Is  enacted.  Its  principal  effects  will 
be  ( 1 )  to  reduce  tlie  total  amount  of  housing 
available  by  discouraging  building  and  i  2 1  to 
put  Negroes  and  other  groups  the  legislation 
is  intended  to  help  at  an  Increasing  disad- 
vantage in  their  efforts  to  buy  what  is 
available. 

The  bill  attempts  to  provide  a  willing 
seller  by  denying  to  every  prop>erty  owner 
the  right  to  consider  "race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin"  as  influencing  factors  in 
the  selection  of  a  tenant  or  customer  But 
that  provision  raises  two  further  question* 
of  primary  Importance  tl)  What  personal 
right  does  this  take  from  every  home  owner 
in  the  land?  and  (2i  What  effect  will  this 
have  upon  the  ablUty  of  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups  to  obtain  better  housing? 

The  constitutional  prohibition  as  well  as 
the  long  standing  legal  tradition  agamBt  the 
taking  of  property  without  due  process  of 
law  brings  us  down  to  bedrock  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "property"  and  what 
coiistltutes  a  "taking."  The  question  is  an 
Important  one.  not  only  because  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution,  but  also  because 
of  its  significance  in  every  aspect  of  human 
affairs  I  am  afraid  tliat  my  discussion  on 
this  point  will-  appear  excessively  esoteric  to 
some  and  excessively  simple  and  unneces- 
sary to  others  Whichever  group  you  hap- 
pen to  be  in,  I  beg  you  to  bear  with  me  be- 
cause I  believe  a  careful  analysis  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  property  being  taken  is  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  the  efTect  the  taking 
16  likely  to  have  in  the  market  place 

In  its  legal  sense,  the  word  property  does 
not  refer  to  material  things  such  as  houses 
and  lands,  articles  of  clothing,  tools,  machin- 
ery, or  other  Ihlr.gs  ct-.pable  of  being  owned. 
But  rather  property  has  reference  to  an  in- 
dividual's legal  rights  with  respect  to  those 
things.  There  is  the  right  to  use,  the  right 
to  exclude  others,  the  right  to  Fell  the  right 
to  devise,  and  others  A  persons  property 
in  a  given  object  then  consists  of  the  total 
bundle  of  rights  he  has  In  that  object      Those 
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different  rights  are  all  separate  Items  of 
property  but  they  are  not  all  of  equal  Im- 
portance. It  Is  possible  that  one  or  more 
of  them  may  be  taken  away  whUe  the  others 
are  left  undisturbed.  One  of  the  dangers 
Inherent  in  this  p<i68lblUty  Is  that  we  might 
consent  to  having  them  taken  away  one  by 
one  until  there  Is  scarcely  anything  left  In 
the  bundle  Another  danger  is  that  we 
might  let  one  slip  away  thinking  that  we 
can  hold  on  to  all  the  others  and  then  dis- 
cover too  late  that  we  have  surrendered  the 
one  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  all  the 
others  depends. 

The  particular  right  Involved  In  Title  IV 
Is  the  right  to  sell  And  here  I  am  lislng 
the  word  "seH"  to  Include  the  right  to  trans- 
fer for  a  term,  that  Is  to  say,  the  right  to 
rent  or  lease  In  an  effort  to  evaluate  the 
Importance  of  that  particular  right  It  might 
be  well  to  begin  by  reminding  ourselves 
briefly  of  a  bit  of  history  that  all  of  ua 
have  been  taught  but  which  we  might  have 
a  tendency  to  forget  In  this  age  when  we 
are  more  concerned  with  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  freedom  than  we  are  with  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  achieve  It.  And  if  I 
.■teem  to  dwell  t(K5  long  on  what  appears  to 
be  history  of  a  bygone  nge.  my  purpose  Is  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  right  to 
sell,  the  right  that  Is  under  attack  In  Title 
IV,  Is  the  very  right  which  supports  and 
sustains  most  of  the  civil  and  political  rights 
held  sacred  by  all  Americans  WhUe  we  might 
overlook  that  fact  in  our  dny,  the  found- 
ing fathers  certainly  did  not  forget  It  In 
theirs. 

Prom  the  v»rv  foundation  of  our  Republic, 
and  In  English  Jurisprudence  even  before 
that,  down  to  the  present  time,  our  legal 
ay.stem  ha.s  con.sidered  the  right  to  sell  as  an 
essential  feature  of  any  free  .society.  Some 
of  our  state  constitutions  have  provisions 
declaring  the  right  of  property  to  be  "before 
and  higher  than  any  constitutional  !«inc- 
tlon  ■'  [Ark  Con.-!t  art  2,  sec  7.)  And  more 
recently  It  hH.-!  been  declared  that,  "In  or- 
ganized societies  the  degree  of  liberty  among 
human  beings  Is  measured  by  the  right  to 
own  and  manage  property,  to  buy  and  ReU 
It.  to  contract  '  (Garber,  Of  Men  and  Not 
of  Law  34  (1966)   I 

>fow    one    certainly    is    Justified    In    asking 
whether  all   these  nssertlons  are  mere  exam- 
ples of  holiday  rhetoric  or  whether  they  actu- 
ally   do   epltomi/e    the    Itfeblood   of   freedom 
and    the    building   bUx^ks   of   a   free  society 
and    economic   .stability       A   close   examlm- 
tlon  will  reveal  that  it  was  the  right  t«  sell, 
to  give  Hwny    or  even   to  dl.sslpate  one's  In- 
terest In  property  th.U  rnabled  the  serfs  and 
villains  nf  the  feudal  period  to  emerge  from 
their  servile  status  to  the  status  of  freempn 
The   men   who  orrupled   the  land  and   tilled 
the   soil    were    referred    to   as    freemen   even 
In    the    feud'il    perixl     but    then,    as    Is    true 
In  the  minds  of  som^  men  even  now.  free- 
dom  had   become  deeply  Involved  In  sem.in- 
tlcs      A  freeman  could  not  transfer  his  hold- 
ings,   which    In    practical    experience   meant 
he  could  not  cash  In  on  the  fruit  of  his  own 
labor   without    the   consent   of   his  lord,   his 
lord  representing  an  ascending  political  hier- 
archy   with    the   crown,    in    other   words   the 
stnte    OS   the   ultimite  authority      Of  course 
the  lord  was  under  a  similar  burden  so  far 
as    his    efforts    to   trnn.'jfer   his   own    holdings 
were   concerned       But    his   position   was  dif- 
ferent In   that  his  holdlnijs  were  larger  and 
of  a  higher  order      He  w-s  economically  .se- 
cure and  had  a  comfortable  Income      It  wis 
the  fellow  who  had  the  le.-isl  that  wrvs  under 
t:ie  heaviest  burden  fur  until  the  man  high- 
er up   let  i.xj6e.   there  wm  nothing  available 
for  the  man  on  the  bottom  to  acquire     And 
whether  a  clog  i^u  the  right  to  sell  Is  labeled 
a    medieval    doctrine    of    feudal    tenure   or   a 
ClvU    Rights    Act    of    1966.    lU    effect    In    tlie 
market  place  will  be  the  same  and  the  man 
at    the   bottom    wlU    atiU    be   the   loser.     Of 


course    It    must    be    recogblzed    that    during 
the  feudal  period  there  were  reelrlctlous  upon 
the  right  of  inheritance,  use.  and  other  in- 
cidents of  property  ownership  as  well  as  upon 
the  right  to  transfer.     But  the  point  to  be 
made   here  Is   that   the  right   to  sell  was  the 
particular  right  that  held   the  center  of  the 
stage,    and    until    that    right    was    achieved. 
poiiticaJ   freedom  and  the  whole  gamut  of 
civil    rtghu    lay    dormant.      And    tliat    right 
U)    sell,    that    economic    mobility,    or    In    the 
Jargon    of    the    profeaslon    tbat    freedom    of 
alienation,   soon   becjune   the  chief  factor  In 
the   development   of    Individual    freedom   of 
all  kinds  and  It  stimulated  the  economic  use 
of    property        When    the    occupant    of    l.irid 
became    free    to   .sell   at   a   price   agreeable   to 
him  without  seeking  the  consent  of  his  lord 
and   without  paying  a   fine   to   his  lord  for 
having   done   so,    he    began    to   take   on    the 
coloration   of   a   free   man   in    the   true  sense 
of  that  word.     Ownership  took  on  new  mean- 
ing.    It  Included  a  power  to  cash  In  as  well 
as  a  power  to  use      And  when  that  freedom 
was  achieved  men  no  longer  remained  serfs, 
they    no    longer    remained    slaves,    and    the 
economy  no  longer  remained  static.     It  is  no 
mystery    that    the    real    beneficiaries   of    this 
political  and  economic  transition  were  those 
who   possessed    the   least.  It   was   the   "have 
nots"    rather   than    the    "haves."     With    free 
economic    mobility    the    fellow    at    the    very 
bottom  of  the  heap  could  exchange  hlr.  serv- 
ices   for   a   share   in    what   was    held    by    the 
man   near   the  U>p.     In   this  system  of   free 
exchange,   not   only   was   there   no   necessity 
for   serfs   or  slaves    but   there   ceased   to   be 
any  place  for  parasites.     Property  tended  to 
shift  to   those  who  put  It  to  the  most  eco- 
nomic  use      And   there  emerged   the  day  of 
plenty  which,  although  It  Is  unique  In  the 
history  of  the  world  and  is  to  this  dav  con- 
fined   to   a   comparatively  small   part   of   the 
earths  surface,  it  Is  so  taken  for  gr.mted  In 
this  country  that  we  lend  to  forget  Its  source. 
But   this  personal   liberty  to  deal  In,  dls- 
po.se  of,  and  profit  from  ownership  of  prop- 
erty did  not  come  at  a  single  stroke  nor  will 
It  be  lost  at  a  single  stroke.     Its  coming  whs 
a  step-by-step  process  in  which  each  step  was 
characterized    by    a   bitter   struggle.     Th(j6€ 
who   are   already   wealthy,   who   are   already 
entrenched,    who   'have   it   made,  '   are   more 
likely    to    be    Interested    Ln    preserving    their 
holdings  than  they  are  In  searching  for  easier 
means   of    transferring   It.     But   unless   that 
right  to  transfer  Is  recognized  and  Is  readily 
available,    the    "have    not"    fellow    has    little 
opportunity    to   Improve    his   lot      The    legal 
history  from   the  feudal  period  Into  the  In- 
dustrial   economy    of   our    present    era    can 
be  quite   accurately   described   as  a  struggle 
for  an  expansion   of   the  rights  of  property 
ownership  available  to  the  individual  and  it 
can  be  as-serted   with  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  If  we  retreat  back  Into  a  lethargic 
age  of  tyranny.  It  will  be  a  step-by-step  sur- 
render of   those  same   personal   rights.     And 
let  no  one  forget  that  It  Is  a  personal  right 
that  we  are  dealing  with  In  Title  IV     It  Is  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  deal  with  the  fruits 
of  his  own  labors  In  the  way  that  seems  most 
pleasing  to  him      And   if  he  is  not    free   to 
sell  that  which  he  acquires,  he  will  be  much 
less    interested    in    acquiring    it       If    the   re- 
strictions Imposed  by  TlUe  IV  are  imposed 
upon    the    ownership    of    property.    It    Is    in- 
evitable that  there  will   be  less  Incentive  to 
acquire,  build,  and  develop     This  means  that 
there  will  be  less  housing  and  you  will  not 
Improve   the  housing  of  Negroes  or   anyone 
else  by  reducing  the  total  amount  of  housing 
available. 

But  you  might  point  out  that  Title  IV 
does  not  take  away  the  right  to  sell,  that  It 
takes  only  a  limited  part  of  that  right,  that 
is  to  say.  the  right  to  select  one's  own  cus- 
totners.  And  that  is  true.  But  how  much 
have  you  withdrawn  from  the  rights  of  a 
prospective  seller  when  you  have  withdrawn 
or  even  restricted  his  power  to  select  the  per- 


sona with  whom  he  deals?  A  1965  decuioo 
m  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  D»koti 
IHollen  V.  Trydahl.  134  N.W.  2d  861  (Mxl 
1966)1  held  that  freedom  to  select  onfi 
own  customers  was  such  an  inherent  part 
of  ownership  that  an  arrangement  e&t««4 
into  by  the  voluntary  act  of  private  partlM 
requiring  an  owner  to  offer  his  property  to 
a  partlcvUar  person  before  being  permitted  to 
sell  to  any  one  else  was  void,  in  the  North 
Dakota  Ciise  the  restriction  was  not  Impoacd 
oy  the  state  and  no  prtnnples  of  consutu- 
tlonal  law  were  Involved  Nevertheless.  Uie 
North  Dakota  Supreme  Court  considered 
even  such  a  mild  restriction  on  the  power 
to  select  ones  own  customers  a  state  of  own- 
ership not  to  be  tolerated  In  a  free  society 
even  when  the  parties  so  desired  It  is  doubt- 
ful If  very  many  courts  will  go  quite  th»t 
far  but  it  does  Illustrate  the  Importance  some 
Judges  have  attached  to  the  dottrlne  of  eco- 
nomic mobility  Title  TV  proposes  not  only 
to  permit  a  much  greater  restriction  on  tht 
freedom  to  select  customers,  but  to  Impost 
that  restriction  without  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  the  parties. 

To  say  that  a  provision  such  as  Title  IV 
will  discourage  building  and  thereby  make 
le.-^s  housing  available  is  no  idle  guesi  ei- 
ther Any  kind  of  building,  whether  It  be 
Individual  homes  or  apartment  houses,  calli 
for  a  substantial  Investment.  It  requires  the 
assumption  of  substantial  responsibility. 
There  will  always  be  some  who  will  prefer 
the  relative  calm  of  remaining  a  tenant  to 
the  responsibility  and  uncertainty  Involved 
In  ownership.  And  the  tenant-by-preferenc« 
group  will  necessarily  be  enlarged  by  any- 
thing that  increases  the  risks  of  ownership 
without  offering  commensurate  hope  of  re- 
ward. 

A  number  of  states  already  have  laws  simi- 
lar to  Title  rv  although  1  do  not  know  of 
any  that  is  quite  so  broad  In  the  extent  of 
Its  coverage  I  have  not  heard  or  read  any- 
thing to  Indicate  that  housing  is  any  more 
readily  available  to  minority  groups  In  the* 
states  than  elsewhere  Nor  should  anyont 
be  surprised  at  this.  The  so-called  ghettoe 
where  members  of  a  particular  racial  or 
religious  group  are  congregated  In  large 
numbers  were  not  brought  about  by  the 
refusal  of  landowners  In  other  areas  to  Mil 
to  the  members  of  such  racial  or  rellgloui 
groups  The  thing  that  prompts  a  free  man 
to  Fell  Is  his  own  self  Interest  and  the  price 
he  receives  Is  far  more  Important  In  the 
market  place  than  Is  the  racial  character- 
istic* of  the  F>erson  from  whom  that  price  15 
obtained. 

Some    of    the    high    concentrations   of  i 
particular  racial  or  religious  group  have  de- 
veloped bec-ause  the  members  of  that  partic- 
ular  group   chose   to   live    near   each  other 
Others  have  developed  because  the  raembert 
of  conflicting  racial  or  religious  groups  have 
moved  away.     This  tendency  to  move  away 
until   the  minority  becomes  the  majority  i» 
probably    the    biggest    single    factor   In   the 
development  of  what  is  popularly  known  »i 
■ghettos"  or  "ghetto"  areas.     I  believe  thai 
each  one  of  you  can  confirm  this  within  your 
own    experience    If    you    will    t.ike   a   serlouj 
look  at  the  Negro  sections  In  the  cities  with 
which  you  are  familiar      I  dare  say  that  you 
wi:i   find   very  few.  If  any,  that  have  devel- 
oped because  of  a  refusal  of  persons  outside 
the  area   to  sell   to  Negro  customers.     What 
you  are  more  likely  to  find   is  that  a  once 
thriving  White  population  has  moved  awaf 
This    Is    what    U    happening    In    New   York, 
especl.ally   Manhattan,   at   the   present  tlin* 
And   New  York  City  was  one  of  the  first.  If 
not  the  first,  locality  In  the  country  to  have 
a  so-cAlled   fair  housing  law      There  l»  bo 
evidence   that   the  statute  has  had  any  ef- 
fect on   the  continued   tendency  of  Negroea 
and   Puerto  Ricans   to   become  concentratsd 
In  particular  arftas.     Title  IV  makes  no  pro- 
vision  for   preventing  Whites   from  movinj 
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away  from  these  areas.  And  yet  this  tend- 
ency to  move  away,  not  any  tendency  to  keep 
others  from  buying,  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  fixctor  In  the  development  of  the 
eitsung   ghettos. 

But  e\en  If  the  freedom  to  select  one's  own 
customers  .should  be  considered  less  Impor- 
tant than  I  have  Indicated  and  even  If  It 
did  not  have  any  depressing  effect  upon  the 
economy  and  did  not  curtail  the  total  hous- 
ing avaiiabic.  the  question  still  remains  as 
to  whether  or  not  Title  IV  will  make  It  eiisler 
lor  a  Negro  or  member  of  some  other  minority 
group  to  purchase  appropriate  quarters.  I 
should  like  to  reduce  that  to  very  simple 
terms  and  discuss  11  from  the  point  of  view  of 
i  homeowner  who  Is  ready  to  sell  his  house 
and  has  listed  It  with  a  real  estate  broker  for 
that  purjKjee  When  a  prospective  buyer 
presents  himself  there  are  many  factors  to 
W  con.'.idered  and  many  reasons  might  arise 
as  ti)  why  the  seller  does  not  wish  to  deal  with 
that  particular  buyer.  The  most  Important 
of  these  Is  usually  the  buyer's  financial  re- 
sponiibillty  Concerning  that  one  item. 
doutJts  and  uncertainties  might  arise  that 
cannot  be  objectively  demonstrated  but 
which  are  sufficient  to  discourage  the  seller 
who  Will  then  choose  not  to  deal.  Or  on 
purely  subjective  grounds  but  for  reasons 
sufficient  to  himself  the  seller  might  suspect 
that  the  buyer  has  such  a  personality  that 
he  will  be  difficult  to  deal  with  on  the  matter 
of  transfer  ol  possession,  condition  of  the 
prfmises  at  time  of  transfer,  or  some  other 
.-elevant  clrcuinst.ances.  For  any  one  of  these 
reasons  or  for  no  reason  at  all  the  seller 
niight  elect  not  to  do  business  with  the  par- 
•Jcular  buyer  who  has  presented  himself. 

II  Title  IV  becomes  law,  a  potential  seller 
Will  be  lu  precisely  the  same  position  as  Indl- 
cwed  above  except  for  one  thing.  In  his 
ziind,  all  prospective  buyers  are  now  divided 
iLio  two  groups.  In  the  usual  situation,  for 
iiere  is  the  main  target  of  the  legislation,  one 
group  will  be  Whites  and  the  other  will  be 
Negroes  The  seller  is  unconcerned  as  to  the 
race  of  the  buyer  but  he  is  still  interested  In 
•Jie  various  subjective  factors  previously 
me.'itioncd  Title  IV  tells  him  Uiat  If  he 
:fjec'.,s  a  White  buyer  for  whatever  reason, 
ao  explanation  will  be  called  for;  but  if  he 
rejects  a  Negro  buyer,  he  will  subject  liimseU 
'*  possible  litigation  and  the  necessity  of 
proviug  that  the  Negro  was  not  rejected  be- 
rause  uf  his  race.  What  Ttlnd  of  proof  can 
he  present?  As  already  indicated,  many  of 
'iie  usual  reasons  for  refusing  to  deal  i*nth  a 
cua'.omer  are  subjective  and  not  susceptible 
to  Judicial  proof.  But  even  if  our  seller  suc- 
ceeds in  his  proof,  he  will  have  been  sub- 
jected to  troublesome,  emixarrasslng.  and  ex- 
pensive litigation  In  which  no  good  citizen 
desires  to  become  Involved.  Faced  with  this 
Situation,  what  is  the  seller  most  Ukely  to  do' 
If  he  Is  at  pJl  prudent,  he  wiU  avoid  seeing 
wiy  colored  buyers.  I  realize  that  the  pro- 
posed law  prohibits  this  but  such  a  provi- 
Won  is  somewhat  analogous  to  a  law  prohibit- 
^  a  man  from  klaslng  his  wife  at  home  after 
aark.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
Buying  and  selling  real  estate  knows  how 
*»»?  It  is  to  avoid  receiving  any  such  offers 
One  metJiod  that  I  am  told  is  ciirrenUy  a 
'^^unon  practice  in  some  areas  where  state 
•iW5  Similar  to  Title  IV  are  already  in  effect 
tt  \?'  °'  "^naRlng  not  to  be  at  home  when 
,  broker  brings  a  Negro  buyer  out  to  look 
»'  Jie  house.  There  are  many  ways  that 
Ills  can  be  done  and  stlU  be  immune  from 
«j«ction  even  by  extremely  aklUed  Investi- 
»»wn!  But  this  is  only  one  method  of  never 
giving  the  unwanted  offer  and  while  it 
™«  acme  practical  shortcomings,  there  are 
r*  '^  ""ler  ways  and  no  broker's  office  need 
»♦  wnflned  to  any  one  scheme. 

rhe  important  thing  here  Is  what  Title  IV 

Nwrrll         ^'■*'^   '^°  objection   to   selling   to 
In   the   absence   of   Title    TV,    he 


would  have  had  no  objection  to  seeing  them 
or  in  selling  to  any  one  of  them  who  other- 
wise met  with  his  approval.  But  now  the 
danger  of  litigation  forces  him  into  search- 
ing for  devious  ways  to  avoid  ever  receiving 
the  offers  that  he  would  have  been  happy  to 
accept  had  it  not  been  for  Title  IV. 

Or  to  take  another  illustration  there  is  the 
university  professor  who  takes  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  In  order  to  accept  a  temporary 
appointment  at  another  Institution  as  a 
visiting  professor.  He  plans  to  move  his  fam- 
ily to  the  new  location  for  the  year.  He 
would  like  to  rent  his  house  and  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  renting  It  to  a  Negro 
But  he  wants  to  be  reasonably  sure  he  can 
trust  the  tenant  to  take  good  care  of  his 
furniture.  He  also  knows  that  If  he  rejects 
any  prospective  tenant  who  is  also  a  Negro 
he  nught  be  called  upon  for  the  same  kind 
of  proof  that  was  demanded  of  the  seller  In 
the  previous  illustration.  But  here  the  real 
reasons  are  likely  to  be  even  more  subjective 
and  less  susceptible  of  proof  than  If  a  sale 
were  involved.  As  a  result  the  professor  is 
likely  to  employ  some  scheme  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  seller,  or  he  might  decide  to 
avoid  the  difficulty  by  leaving  his  house 
vacant  for  the  year  If  he  chooses  the  for- 
mer, a  prospective  Negro  tenant  has  been 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  pn 
accommodation  that  was  actually  on  the 
market.  If  he  chooses  the  latter,  there  will 
be  one  less  housing  unit  available  in  that 
city  that  year  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  In  one  instance  Negro  tenants 
are  the  losers  and  In  the  other  all  tenants, 
both  Negro  and  White,  are  losers 

Someone  might  ask,  "What  about  the  seller 
who  refuses  to  sell  for  no  reason  ether  than 
the  race  cf  the  buyer?"  We  must  assume 
that  some  sellers  of  this  type  do  exist  but  any 
estimate  of  their  number  is  likely  to  be  b;t6ed 
more  on  emotion  than  on  fact.  It  should  be 
pointed  out.  however,  that  in  order  for  them 
to  exist  at  all  there  has  to  be  a  seller  who  Is 
more  concerned  about  the  race  of  the  buyer 
than  he  is  atxjut  the  price  he  receives  It  Is 
doubtful  if  very  many  sellers  are  that  oblivi- 
ous to  the  power  of  the  dollar.  But  even  If 
they  exist  in  large  quantities,  they  will  always 
have  available  to  them  all  the  devious  sub- 
tillties  employed  by  the  non-prejudiced  sell- 
ers who  are  merely  trying  to  avoid  expoeiu-e 
to  litigation.  Their  apprehension  will  be 
next  to  impossible 

If  Title  IV  becomes  law  it  will  have  two 
significant  effects:  (1)  It  will  discourage 
building,  and  (2)  It  will  deprive  the  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  of  opportunity  to 
compete  for  what  housing  remains.  The  en- 
tire bill  should  be  rejected. 


"•Poes 


THE  PRESIDENT  CONFERS  WTTH 
AUSTRALIAN  PRIME  MINISTER 
HOLT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning 
published  an  interesting  article  written 
by  CaiToll  Kilpatrlck.  a  ver>'  able  re- 
porter of  that  paper,  entitled  "Hopes 
High  as  President  Sees  Premier  Holt  To- 
day." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hopes  High  as  PBEsnwNT  Sees  Premier  Holt 

TODAT 

(By  Carroll  Kilpatrlck > 
President  Johnson   will   confer  with   Aus- 
tralian Prime  Minister  Harold  E   Holt  today 
at  a  time  when  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers are  more  hopeful  about  developments 


in  Asia,  including  Vietnam,  than  at  any  other 
recent  time. 

While  top  Administration  officials  will  not 
go  80  far  as  to  say  that  the  Allies  are  win- 
ning the  war  in  Vietnam  they  see  signs 
of  hope  and  encouragement  that  have  not 
existed   in   the    past     informed   sources  said 

Some  Asian  leaders  reportedly  have  told 
Washington  that  the  Allies  are  ■*'lnnlng  the 
Vietnam  war.  Their  estimates  have  en- 
couraged the  Presideiit.  who  continues  to 
maintain  military  pressure  against  the  Com- 
munliits  In  the  hope  of  hastening  an  end  of 
the  conflict. 

The  pace  of  the  t>omblng  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  Increased  from  about  4000  sorties 
a  month  before  Christmas  to  almost  10,000 
a  month  now 

Official  sources  repwrt  that  Mr  Johnson 
is  elai«d  over  a  series  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
developments,  particularly  the  development 
of  regional  bodies  such  as  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  Mekong  River  project 
and  the  meeting  earlier  this  month  in  Seoul 
that  brought  together  nearly  all  the  non- 
Communist  Asian   leaders 

OiScialE  are  particularly  watching  signs 
that  Prince  Noradom  Sihanouk,  the  Pnme 
Minister  of  Cambodia  is  beginning  to  hedge 
his  earlier  bets  on  a  Communist  victory 
in  neighboring  Vietnam.  They  detect  some 
signs  of  a  shift  on  his  part 

The  new  optimism  about  Vietnam  Is  said 
to  be  based  on  these  facts:  the  heavj-  casu- 
alty rate  being  Infiicted  on  Communist  forces, 
the  fact  that  the  regime  of  South  Vietnam 
PrenUer  Nguyen  Cao  has  survived  the  demon- 
strations against  It  arid  has  reeitablished  a 
degree  of  order,  and  the  Increasing  defections 
from  the  Communis:  ranks  amid  signs  cf  de- 
featism among  the  Vletcong  and  North  \'\tt- 
namese 

FACTORS    ARE    CITED 

In  explaining  the  President's  confidence 
about  Asia  generally,  officials  cite  a  number 
of  factors; 

Three  years  ago  Communist  China  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  powerful  and  rapidly  de- 
veloping country  in  Asia  Now  it  is  torn  by 
a  serious  power  struggle  and  ha*  lost  sup- 
port in  a  large  number  of  capitals  In 
neither  Industry  nor  agriculture  ha£  Its 
claimed  magic  borne  fruit 

Tliree  years  ago.  Japan  axid  South  Korea 
were  unable  to  agree  on  anything  Now  they 
have  worked  out  their  differences  and  signed 
a  treaty  of  friendship. 

The  Communtst.6  in  Indonesia  have  suf- 
fered a  severe  setback 

The  econoqjic  grov^th  rate  in  1965  was  8 
{>er  cent  in  South  Korea.  7  per  cent  In  Tai- 
wan, 5Vj  per  cent  in  Malaysia  and  6  per 
cent  in  Thailand. 

The  Philippines  and  Malaysia  ha\e  re- 
stored diplomatic  relations 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  worked 
more  closely  than  in  the  past  with  Asians, 
and  have  been  relieved  by  the  end  of  In- 
donesia's attack  on  Malaysia. 

Burma  shows  signs  of  emerging  from  Ita 
Isolationism,  and  Burma's  Premier.  Ne  Win, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  'Washing- 
ton. 

RECEPTION    PLANNCC 

Ttie  President  will  discuss  all  these  mat- 
ters with  Holt  The  Prime  Minister,  who  ar- 
rived in  Washington  last  night,  will  drive  to 
the  White  House  today  for  a  12  15  p.m.  re- 
ception  with   full   military   honors. 

After  a  conference  in  the  President's  office, 
there  will  be  a  stag  luncheon  for  Holt  at 
the  White  House 


BEHIND  THOSE  POLICE  BRUTALITY 
CHARGES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reader's  Digest  for  July  1966.  contains 
an  article  entitled  'Behind  Those  'Police 
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Brutality'  Charges,"  written  by  Fred  E. 
Inbau.  This  is  a  revealing  article,  and 
It  should  be  given  wide  currency  and 
should  be  read  by  everybody. 

The  author  makes  the  jwint  that  ef- 
fective police  protection  of  our  homes 
and  our  lives  is  in  danger  unless  law  en- 
forcement ofHcers  are  jjrotected  against 
unjust  chai-ges. 

I  ask  'unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Behind  Thosb  "Ponar  BRCTALrrY  "  charges 
I  By  Fred  E.  Inbau) 

(NoTB. — Fred  E  Inbau  Is  a  professor  of  law 
at  Northwestern  University  and  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Crime  Commission.  He  Is  a 
former  director  of  the  Chicago  Police  Scien- 
tific Crime  Detection  Laboratory,  a  widely 
recognized  authority  on  crlmlnal-law  pro- 
cedures, and  author  of  several  bootcs.  Includ- 
ing a  standard  law  text.  Coses  and  Comments 
on  Criminal  Justice.) 

Patrolling  his  beat  in  Rochester,  N.T.,  on 
a  Sunday  nis?ht  !n  May  1965,  policeman  Mike 
Botolo  spotted  a  hoodluna  In  a  group  of  teen- 
age boys  smashing  a  lighted  sign.  "Hey,  you 
In  the  white  shirt,  you're  under  arrest!"  he 
yelled,  chasing  the  fleeing  youths  behind  a 
building.  All  at  once  he  was  alone,  facing 
the  gang. 

"Keep  your  hands  off  him,  white  man," 
growled  a  volc«.  A  gUnt  of  metal  flashed. 
As  160-pour.  1  Rotolo  cautiously  approached, 
the  burly  -/andal  charged.  The  policeman 
grabbed  hlni,  managed  to  snap  one  handcuff 
on  a  wrist,  but  the  youth  yanked  loose  and 
swimg  the  dangling  cuff  at  Rotolo.  The  pa- 
trolman fought  back  with  his  nightstick. 
Seconds  later,  more  police  arrived  and  took 
the  young  man  away,  charging  him  with  ma- 
UclouB  mischief,  assault  and  resisting  arrest. 

Within  4a  hours  a  militant  clvU-rlghts 
group  called  FIOHT  held  a  mass  meeting  on 
"police  brutality."  and  a  spokesman  de- 
manded that  "racial  bigots"  be  purged  from 
the  police  force.  The  next  day  a  superior 
told  Mike  Rotolo  that  he  wae  suspended. 
The  youth's  parents  had  charged  him  with 
"brutality"  Suddenly,  publicity  caused  the 
officer's  wife  to  be  .snubbed,  and  their  three- 
year-old  boy  ran  home  crying  that  he  could 
no  longer  play  at  a  friend's  house. 

Eventually,  Rotolo  was  cleared,  but  the 
ugly  smear  continues  to  haunt  him.  Re- 
cently a  young  man  he  arrested  during  a 
street  disorder  recognized  his  name  and 
filed  a  "brutality"  charge  as  a  gimmick  to 
dodge  prosecution.  Another  time,  after 
Rotolo  hauled  a  drunken  and  belligerent 
husband  out  of  a  home,  the  wife  tearfully 
thanked  him  for  rescuing  her.  But  two 
days  later  she  charged  Rotolo  with 
"brutality."  Both  claims  were  investigated 
and  adjudged  false  Nevertheleas,  Rotolo's 
superiors  have  moved  him  to  work  where  he 
wont  "get  involved  "  Is  it  any  surprise 
that  he  sa>-a.  "Too  many  ptolicemen  today 
feel  that  the  only  way  to  get  ahead  is  to  do 
nothing"? 

ALWATS  THB  SBCOND  GT7SSS 

The  attacks  on  Mike  Rotolo  typify  an  ava- 
lanche of  Irrespionaible  "brutality"  charges 
piling  up  on  policemen  acroes  the  nation. 
When  local  police  and  Internal  Revenue 
agents  raided  Boston  bookies  recently,  hood- 
lums Ignited  an  egg-and-tomato-throwing 
riot  simply  by  running  through  the  neigh- 
borhood shouting,  "Police  brutality!  Police 
brutality!"  Phony  cries  of  "police  brutality" 
helped  to  touch  off  the  bloody  explosion  In 
the  Watts  area  of  Los  ,^ngelea  last  August. 
Again    last    March    a    high-school    dropout 


hurled  a  rock  through  a  teacher's  car  win- 
dow, and  as  officers  led  the  boy  away,  he 
screamed,  "Police  brutality !  Riot!  Riot!" — 
sparking  another  Watts  outburst  Toll  from 
the  two  riots:    36  dead,  hundreds  hurt. 

With  a  "long,  hot  summer"  aheid  and 
some  extremists  openly  threatening  riots,  the 
public  can  expert  to  hear  a  rising  tumult  of 
"police  brutality''  accusations  For  today 
this  phrase  has  exploded  into  a  major  na- 
tional Issue,  supercharged  with  emotion, 
riddled  wltii  legal  and  social  complexities 

The  police  have  not  been  faultless  They 
will  inevitably  make  future  mistakes  But 
their  Job  has  become  enormously  more  dif- 
ficult In  this  age  of  "protest"  as  they  face 
continuing  waves  of  demonstrations,  riots. 
and  sit-ins.  At  times  a  lack  of  training,  plu.s 
anger  and  frustration,  have  resulted  in  the 
u.se  of  unnecessary  force  Cases  of  Net;ro- 
hatlng  sheriffs  using  cattle  prods  are  obvi- 
ously intolerable.  But  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  police  departments'  efforts  everywhere  to 
Improve  community-police  relations  has 
been  a  militant,  unreasoning  campaign,  pro- 
moted by  subversives,  criminals,  and  profes- 
sional protesters,  to  discredit  all  police  with 
the  stamp  of  the  few  offenders. 

The  consequences  are  staggering  Numer- 
oiis  police  executives  have  confided  to  me 
that  more  and  more  officers  are  shying  away 
from  action  that  might  singe  them  with  the 
"brutality"  brand.  "The  rank-and-file 
patrolman,"  former  New  York  City  police 
commissioner  Michael  J  Murphy  laments, 
"Is  now  apprehensive  about  doing  anything 
in  these  situations  because  of  always  being 
second-guessed.  If  X  were  on  a  beat  today. 
I  would  share  his  apprehension." 

COLLECT    TOtm    CHECK 

Although  reluctant  to  admit  publicly  that 
they  would  ever  fall  to  carry  out  their  duty, 
dozens  of  policemen  in  a  number  of  cities 
have  quietly  admitted  to  me  that  many  laws 
are  not  enforced  because  of  possible  reper- 
cussions Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  an  order  was 
issued  in  New  "Vork  City  which  requires  that 
any  policeman  who  fires  his  gun  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  and  Injures  someone, 
must  be  "benched"  until  the  matter  is  thor- 
oughly Investigated. 

Nothing,  however,  has  so  shaken  police- 
men as  what  hapjpened  to  two  Chicago 
patrolmen.  Responding  to  a  call  for  help 
one  night  In  October  1964,  they  tried  to  dis- 
arm two  men  who  were  terrorizing  a  neigh- 
borhood with  a  broken  bottle  Told  to 
"come  and  get  It."  the  officers  subdued  the 
men  only  after  one  of  the  patrolmen  was 
given  a  slash  acroes  the  face  that  later  re- 
quired 27  stitches 

At  the  trial,  police  testimony  was  undis- 
puted Nevertheless,  a  newly  elected  Judge 
freed  the  men.  explaining  that  the  slashing 
had  been  Justified  because  the  officers  had 
"no  business  to  pull  a  gim  and  attack  a 
citizen." 

Understandably,  Chicago  policemen  were 
outraged  Both  officers  Involved  lu  the  in- 
cident complain  that  It  is  constantly  being 
thrown  in  their  faces  by  criminals.  Another 
policeman  commented,  "It's  better  Just  to 
shy  away  from  trouble  when  you  run  across 
It  "  Still  another  said,  "A  lot  of  us  have  de- 
cided that  we're  Just  going  to  collect  our 
paychecks  from  now  on." 

DESPrrE    ALL    CLAIMS 

State  and  federal  laws  carefully  restrict 
police  use  of  excessive  force  and  pre.«icrlt>e 
penalties  for  officers  who  misuse  It.  Typi- 
cally, states  authorize  a  policeman  to  "use 
any  force  he  reasonably  believes  to  be  neces- 
sary "  to  make  an  arrest  or  to  subdue  an  at- 
tacker, but  what  Is  "reasonable"  and  "neces- 
.■^ary"  must  be  determined  case  by  case 
Moreover,  authorities  severely  penalize  police 
misconduct.  In  Arlington,  Va  ,  a  24-year  vet- 
eran lost  his  temper  one  day  and  kicked  and 
slapped  a  handcuffed  woman.     Police  Chief 


William  Fawver  promptly  Investigated  and 
dismissed  him  from  the  force  In  Blackloot 
Idaho,  a  few  years  ago.  a  policeman  arrested 
a  man  in  a  barroom  brawl,  took  him  to  tlie 
city  limits  and  beat  him  unconscious,  a 
federal  court  convicted  the  officer  for  vio- 
lating the  1870  civll-rlghtB  law 

Proved  "brutality"  complaints,  however 
are  Infrequent,  despite  all  the  claims  The 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  Uie  Justice  Depart- 
ment received  1778  complaints  of  crimlaai 
violations  against  police  during  fiscal  19M 
Of  this  number,  only  45  coniAined  enough 
validity  to  be  presented  to  a  grand  jury 
In  the  33  cases  terminated,  only  five  police- 
men were  found  guilty  of  the  charges 

Washington,  DC,  mustered  only  n  fonn&; 
complaints  of  police  misconduct  in  1964  'the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available  i 
The  police  department's  own  review  boartl 
heard  the  cases,  handed  down  Ruilty  verdicts 
In  seven  and  dealt  firmly  with  the  offenders 
In  New  "Vork  City,  complaints  ag;Unsi  the 
police  of  excessive  use  of  force  and  unlawfui 
exercise  of  authority  totaled  Vii  In  1965  a 
year  In  wlilch  203  303  arrests  wpre  made  In 
Philadelphia,  a  model  city  for  police  crtUcs 
because  of  its  civilian  board  to  review  citi- 
zen charges  against  the  police,  only  31  "bru- 
tality" complaints  were  received  during  1964 
1  the  most  recent  year  of  record  i  Of  Ihmt 
only  five  were  upheld,  and  In  nine  cases  thf 
complainants  didn't  even  show  up  at  tiie 
hearings. 

THC   FAKE   ACCUSATION 

Today,  however,  the  "brutality"  outcrv 
goes  far  beyond  genuine  cases  of  police  ml>- 
behavlor.  All  too  frequently  It  Is  automati- 
cally attached  to  any  physical  action  by 
police,  however  Justified.  These  faked  accu- 
sations fall  into  four  major  patterns: 

1  Offenders  who  fake  charges  against 
police  to  evade  the  law.  This  ploy  is  lncr«M- 
Ingly  used  by  criminals,  and  Junior  olTenden 
have  caught  on  to  the  same  trick.  One 
night,  two  St.  Louis  policemen  pulled  over  a 
carload  of  rambunctious  teen-agers  and  ar- 
rested two  boys  for  a  liquor-law  violation 
The  boys  and  their  girl  friends  worked  out 
an  elaborate  story,  then  filed  formal  chargw 
arti'using  the  officers  of  Xflclous  acts.  Finally 
realizing  the  seriousness  of  their  hoax,  the 
youngsters  confessed  that  their  story  w«i 
completely  false.  Their  admitted  motive 
to  .seek  sympathy  for  themselves  and  to  "get 
even"  with  the  arresting  officers. 

2.  Professional  protesters  who  set  up  the 
police  as  hate  targets.  On  the  day  after  Har- 
lem's 1964  riots  broke  out,  James  Farmer 
then  national  director  of  the  Congress  o: 
Racial  Equality  (CORE),  appeared  ot 
WABC-TVs  "Page  One"  show  and  told  view- 
ers in  the  tense  city  that  police  had  coo- 
ducted  a  "blood  orgy."  "I  saw  with  raj  own 
eyes  a  woman  who  walked  up  to  the  pollc* 
and  asked  for  their  assistance  in  getting  » 
taxlcab  so  that  she  might  go  home.  Thii 
woman  was  shot  in  the  groin,  and  she  Is  now 
in  Harlem  Hoepltal  "  This  charge,  construed 
as  a  shocking  accusation  of  the  police,  helped 
to  Inflame  the  already  explosive  sltuaOoc 
Later,  however,  the  charge  was  carefully 
checked,  and  no  police  attack  was  wer 
proved.  Moreover,  no  conclusive  evidence 
has  been  found  that  Parmer  personally  *ll- 
neesed  any  such  Incident. 

3  People  involved  in  disorderly  coitdud 
mho  find  police  easier  to  blame  than  them- 
selves. Near  downtown  Detroit,  a  womiD- 
drunk  to  the  point  of  Incoherence,  sttimbled 
up  to  a  house  at  4:30  am  .  shouted.  "Let  m« 
in!  "  and  pounded  on  the  door.  As  frlghteMfl 
occupante  called  the  poUce.  the  womai 
smashed  the  door  in  an  explosion  of  »pUnt«» 
A  man  In  tho  house  knocked  her  down,  »no 
she  lay  sprawled  in  the  doorway  when  the 
poUce  arrived.  She  was  taken  to  a  prednct 
station,  booked,  then  hospitalized. 

Shortly  after,  she  made  a  formal  coo- 
plaint  that  she  was  walking  along.  miwUnJ 
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ber  own  business,  when  the  police  stopped 
her.  accused  her  of  breaking  and  euteriug, 
ibeii  beat  her.  "The  brutal  treatment  I  re- 
ceived was  a  violation  of  my  civil  rights!" 
the  shrilled.     Her  charges  were  dismissed. 

i  Communists  who  exploit  the  "brxitality" 
slogan  to  undermine  law  and  order.  Known 
communists  and  their  sympathizers  have  en- 
ifgged  m  pollce-balting  and  brutality  smear 
operations  in  such  diverse  areas  as  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Harlem  riots  of  1964.  the  Watts 
not  of  11*65  and  the  current  wave  of  antl- 
Vietnamese-war  demonstrations  The  FBI 
considers  the  tactic  so  insidious  tliat  it  has 
issued  special  Instructions  to  its  agents,  ex- 
plaining that  the  communist  aims  are  "to 
arouse  the  passions  of  the  people  against  law 
enforcement;  to  mislead  the  public,  to  smear, 
discredit  and  weaken  law  enforcement  every- 
where and  to  divide,  confuse  and  reduce 
senously  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to 
communism."' 

Bianung  all  "pwllce  brutality'  charges  on 
the  communists  would  be  as  incorrect  as  dls- 
niissing  entirely  the  Red  role  in  false  antl- 
poUce  propaganda.  However,  says  Dr.  Stefan 
T  Po.ssony  of  Stanford  University,  an  author- 
ity on  Red  psychological  warfare:  "It  doesn't 
matter  whether  the  propagandist  s  motive  Is 
ouinght  subversion  or  simply  extremist  ir- 
responsibility. The  potential  results  of  de- 
liberate faking  of  accusatloris  are  the  same: 
the  communists  want  general  public  accept- 
ance of  the  police  brutality"  slogan  so  they 
can  achieve  police  disarmament  ' 

MAN     IN    THE     MIDDLE 

Todays  police  officer  is  truly  a  man  In  the 
middle  Sociologists  agree  that  slum  dwell - 
en  often  turn  on  police  as  symbols  of  the 
power  structure"  that  they  blame  for  tlielr 
plight.  Policemen  are  expected  to  be  social 
workers.  Judges,  doctors  and  priests  "when 
they  go  on  duty;  yet  often  they  do  not  get 
the  official  support  they  need.  The  former 
police  chief  of  a  major  city  privately  told  me. 
"Some  politicians  seem  to  regard  gaining  the 
political  support  of  minority  groups  as  more 
important  than  treating  their  accusations 
against  police  with  fairness  and  objectivity" 

Tlie  police  role  has  been  made  still  harder 
by  Instances  of  unbelievable  Judicial  leni- 
ency toward  criminals.*  Take  the  case  of 
the  three  young  men  with  police  records  who 
ma^e  a  vicious  and  unprovoked  attack  on 
Chicago  police  officer  Frank  Perry  in  1963 
The  attackers  pleaded  guilty.  Astonishingly, 
Co'H  County  Judge  Leslie  E.  Salter  called 
Officer  Perry  a  "crybaby"  and  turned  his  as- 
•aJlants  loose  on  mere  probation. 

Compare  with  this  the  treatment  of  two 
who  punched  and  kicked  two  Liverpool.  Eng- 
land, policemen  in  1962.  They  were  sen- 
tenced lu  18  months  in  Jail,  promptly  ap- 
pealed the  Judge's  harsliness.  only  to  have 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  double  their 
Jail  terra.  "There  must  be  deterrent  sen- 
tences to  ensure  that  police  officers  in  Liver- 
pool can  safely  carry  out  their  duties."  the 
court  declared. 

Attacks  on  police  have  become  so  frequent 
that  the  American  Law  Institute  has  recom- 
mended that  states  pass  a  model  law  clearly 
eaiphafuiiig  tiie  dutv  of  every  citizen  to 
come  quietly  when  arrested  by  a  badge-dis- 
playing officer  Any  questions  of  mistaken 
arrest  would  then  be  settled  in  court  rather 
than  In  the  street.  The  New  York  Times. 
"Tging  the  state  legislature  to  pass  such  a 
l»w.  declared.  "In  these  days  of  increasing 
hoodiumism  and  street  cirime.  the  com- 
munity rightly  expects  the  police  to  assume 
hsks,  but  in  return  it  owes  ttiem  reasonable 
protection  Policemen  forced  to  make 
inttantaneous  decisions  under  trying  clrcum- 
•tences  should  not  become  fair"  game  for  a 
mob  " 

•  See  "Take  the  Handcuffs  off  our  PoUce  I" 
rne  Reader's  Dlgeet,  September  '64. 


The  well-publicized  vilification  of  Amer- 
ica's policemen  is  hiding  the  fact  that  the 
police  themselves  are  becoming  the  victims 
of  brutality.  The  FBI's  Uniform  Cnme  Re- 
ports shows  that  one  out  of  every  ten  po- 
licemen was  assaulted  in  1964  (the  most  re- 
cent year  of  record ) .  In  five  years  225  offi- 
cers were  killed,  and  most  of  tiiem  left  "wives 
and  children.  In  1964  alone,  felons  killed 
57  policemen. 

THE    STAKES 

The  harsh  fact  is  that  our  nation  Is  be- 
sieged by  crime.  During  an  average  week, 
one  city  of  1,600,000  has  566  burglaries.  114 
robberies.  15  rapes  and  about  four  killings 
The  situation  is  just  as  grim  in  suburban  and 
rural  areas,  where  nearly  one  third  of  all 
serious  crimes  occur  among  only  one  fifth  of 
the  population. 

Statistics,  however  appalling,  fall  to  tell 
the  private  horror  of  those  attacked,  A  Los 
Angeles  man  going  about  his  dally  business 
Is  shot  to  death  near  his  truck.  A  U.S.  Con- 
gressman working  late  in  his  Capitol  Hill 
office  is  knifed  and  robbed.  A  woman  kneel- 
ing in  prayer  is  dragged  to  a  confessional  and 
raped. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  called  for  help  in 
such  danger  knows  the  feeling  of  terror,  and 
what  it  can  mean  to  have  police  officers  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  respond  instantly  and 
forcefully.  Protecting  the  police  from  un- 
just "brutality"  smears  is  actually  protect- 
ing yourself.  The  stakes  could  be  your 
home — or  your  life. 


able  and  devoted  service  on  behalf  of  his 
State  and  Nation. 


AWARD  TO  STROM  THURMOND 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday.  June  26.  our  collea^rue.  Strom 
Thurmond,  was  honored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  South  Carolina  American  Legion. 
In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  his  community.  State,  and 
Nation,  he  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award. 

Today  I  add  my  congratulations  to 
Senator  Thl-t?mond  for  this  well-earned 
recognition  and  to  the  South  Carolina 
American  Legion  for  its  worthy  selection. 

Strom  Thi-rmond  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  both  locally  and  na- 
tionally. He  served  in  the  legislative, 
.iudicial.  and  executive  branches  of  his 
Stat.e"s  government  before  his  election  to 
this  body  12  years  ago.  He  was  a  prac- 
ticiuR  attorney  and  farmer. 

His  varied  experience  makes  his  coun- 
sel of  great  value.  His  military  record 
and  service  was  outstanding  and  his 
counsel  concerning  military  prepared- 
ness has  thus  acquired  added  persuasive- 
ness. His  active  role  in  State  govern- 
ment gives  urgency  to  his  advocacy  of  the 
position  that  in  many  areas  the  States 
can  simply  do  the  better  .job. 

He  has  a  practical,  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  problems.  And  this  appi-oach 
is  t)ottomed  on  a  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment developed  after  long  involvement 
with  the  intricacies  of  public  alTairs.  civil 
and  military:  a  deep  love  for  our  Con- 
stitution and  respect  for  and  trust  in  the 
people  and  their  ability  to  govern  them- 
selves 

Senator  Thitrmond's  varied  cai-eer  has 
brought  honor  to  his  name.  And  well  it 
should,  for  he  deserves  the  honors  he 

receives. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  the  South  Caro- 
lina American  Legion  In  recognizing  his 
contributions.    I.  too.  salute  this  valu- 


THE  CI\TL  WAR  WITHIN  THE  CTV'IL 
WAR  IN  VlFl-N.^M 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  administration  is  escalating  the  un- 
declared war  in  southeast  Asia,  appar- 
ently in  the  belief  that  it  can  bomb  our 
folly  to  some  successful  conclusion,  the 
political  prospects  which  should  have 
been  kept  paramount  are  declining.  It 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise  in  xlew  of  the 
character  of  the  self-imposed  junta  of 
10  generals,  whom  the  United  States  is 
supporting. 

Its  Premier.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  whose  one 
hero,  by  his  own  declarations,  is  Adolf 
Hitler,  is  using  the  weapons  and  materiel 
supplied  by  the  United  States  to  suppress 
the  inevitable  revolt  in  South  Vietnam — 
the  civil  war  within  the  civil  war — which 
arises  from  his  declared  deteniUnation 
that  the  promi-sed  elections  will  be  par- 
ticipated in  only  by  those  he  and  his  fel- 
low-general.s  approve.  What  a  farce 
We  are  supposedly  and  allegedly  support- 
ing freedom  and  democracy. 

It  is  pertinent  that  9  of  the  10  generals 
composing  the  junta  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  French  to  reimpose  its  colonial  rule 
on  the  people  of  Indochina.  Obviously, 
a  people  long  fighting  for  their  Inde- 
pendence, cannot  be  expected  to  be  happy 
about  the  self-imposition  of  generals  who 
opposed  that  Independence. 

This  and  much  else  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  a  news  dlspat.ch  In  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  by  its  veteran  corre- 
spondent, Charles  Mohr,  ervtltled:  "U.8 
Forces  Frustrated  in  Political  Aspects  of 
Vietnamese  War." 

The  obvious  conclusion  of  his  story 
would  seem  to  be  that  we  should  not  have 
been  iii  southeast  Asia  militarily  In  the 
first  place  and  should  not  be  there  now 

I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  the 
aforementioned  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  'Tork  Times.  June  29,  1966] 

U.6.  FoRCBB  Frustrated  in  Pouticaj,  Aapccts 

or  "VirTNAMBSX  "War 

(By  Charles  Mohr  ■ 

Saioon,  South  Viittnam  June  28 — There 
Is  wide  recognition  that  ultimate  success  or 
victory  In  the  war  in  "Vietnam  "will  depend 
on  political  as  well  as  military  action. 

The  necessary  political  action,  however.  Is 
difficult  to  implement. 

It  Is  dlfUcult  to  bring  the  ImpreMive  weight 
of  United  States  power  to  bear  In  rural  South 
"Vietnani#rtthout  killing  and  maiming  civil- 
ians as  well  as  the  puerrilla  enemy 

It  Is  dlfBeult  to  find  the  manpower,  admin- 
istrative skill  and  determination  in  South 
"Vietnam  to  cArry  out  all  of  the  deelrable 
social.  econc«nic  and  political  programs. 

It  Is  even  difllcult  to  give  South  "Vietnam 
assistance  without  also  causing  inflation  and 
subsequent    public    discontent    about    living 

C<56tS . 

On  the  purely  mliltaj^-  side,  undeniable 
progress  has  been  made. 

taXTLS'    Losses    RICH 

The  Vletoong  guerrillas  still  control  almoet 
as  much  territory  and  jxjpulatlon  as  they  did 
when  full-scale  United  States  Intwrentlon 
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began  last  year,  but  the  Vietcong's  momen- 
tum toward  victory  hag  been  stopped. 

Whether  statistics  are  accurate  or  not. 
punishing  loeaes  are  being  Inflicted  on  the 
Vietcong  .and  the  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 

Some  persoriB  assume  that  the  enemy 
cannot  sustain  such  hjeses  much  longer.  This 
U,  however,  only  an  assumption.  As  of  mld- 
1966,  the  guerrillas  In  South  Vietnam  remain 
a   formidable    force,   larger  than   a  year  ago. 

"One  of  the  encouraging  trends  Is  the  dif- 
ficulty we  are  having  in  getting  them  to 
fight  recently,"  said  an  American  general, 
explaining  that  this  could  mean  that  the 
eCTect  of  United  States  firepower  was  denying 
the  enemy  any  prudent  way  to  employ  his 
txoops. 

American  or  South  Vietnamese  troops  In- 
creasingly move  Into  enemy  p&ae  areas  and 
stumble  upon  surprised  guerrillas  who,  al- 
most Instinctively,  stand  and  fight  for  as 
long  as  they  can. 

This  Is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  usual 
BltuaUon  In  guerrilla  warfare. 

Instead  of  picking  their  battleground,  the 
guerrillas  are  finding  u  difficult  to  arrange 
profitable  encounters  and  are  obliged  to  fight 
In  their  own  backyard. 

vnrrcoNO    hard    to    find 

However,  as  the  general  also  noted,  the 
difficulty  In  engaging  the  enemy  Is  a  dis- 
couraging as  well  as  an  encouraging  trend. 
Since  the  main  thrust  of  the  American  mili- 
tary effort  Is  to  rind  and  destroy  enemy  mili- 
tary units,  any  Impediment  to  this  process 
U   unwelcome. 

Progreee  is  less  evident  on  the  political  side 
of  the  war,  and  problems  are  abundant. 

The  United  States  military  commander, 
Oen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  has  given 
special  attention  to  the  problem  of  civilian 
casualties  and  has  admonished  his  troops 
that  they  must  accept  severe  restraint*  on 
the  battlefield 

But  the  high  level  of  military  activity  and 
the  need  to  save  American  lives  are  not  al- 
ways compatible  with  this  policy.  There  are 
no  statistics  on  civilian  casualties,  but  a  visit 
to  any  provincial  hospital  reveals  many  cases 
Of  victims  of  United  States  air  and  artillery 
power. 

The  Buddhist  crisis  In  South  Vietnam  has 
had  some  effect  on  military  progress.  Por 
many  weelES  the  Government  had  more  of 
Its  elite  forces  tied  up  on  p>oIltlcal  duty,  and 
lost  control  over  at  least  one  army  division. 

The  Government  of  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has 
survived  these  difficulties.  But  Premier  Ky's 
ability  to  stay  In  power  through  the  use  of 
police  force  poses  a  question  that  observers 
here  are  reluctant  to  answer 

Despite  Unlt«d  States  endorsement  of  the 
Premier,  few  Americans  here  would  contend 
that  he  Is  an  Ideal  Instrument  with  which 
to  wage  a  guerrilla  war. 

Enormous  att«ntlon  has  been  given  to  the 
question  "Whom  do  the  political  Buddhists 
represent?"  but  whona,  some  observers  ask, 
does  Premier  Ky  represent? 

In  a  *ay.  the  army  But  even  this  Is  an 
oversimplification.  The  real  answer  Is  that 
South  Vietnam  does  not  have  a  Government 
closely  Identified  with  the  mass  of  the  pyopu- 
latlon. 

The  most  promising  development  of  the 
year  has  been  the  rural  pacification  program 
About  80  teams  have  begun  to  work  in  se- 
lected villages  to  root  out  Vietcong  political 
workers,  satisfy  village  complaints,  provide 
some  security  and  Improve  the  standard  of 
life.     Other   teams  are  in   training. 

TWO    KET    r.ACTORS    SEEN 

This  la  only  a  minuscule  beginning  In  a 
nation  with  15  OtK)  villages  Some  Americans 
see  serious  flaws  In  the  program  and  one  of 
them  thinks  It  has  no  more  than  SO-per- 
c«nt  chance  of  succes.s.  But  they  find  even 
such  a  prospect  reason  for  good  cheer. 


The  final  outcome  of  the  war  will  prob- 
ably be  decided  by  two  factors. 

One  win  be  the  pacification  program.  By 
common  consensus  the  United  States  forces 
cannot  be  driven  from  South  Vietnam  by  any 
means  the  North  Vietnamese  choose  to  throw 
against  it.  But  the  alien  Americans  probiibly 
cannot  drive  the  Vietcong  from  the  field, 
either,  until  the  rural  population  Joins  In  the 
effort. 

The  second  factor  Is  the  determination  of 
the  enemy  and  his  allies. 

Until  now.  North  Vietnamese  Infiltration 
Into  the  South  and  local  recruitment  liave 
roughly  kept  pace  with  losses  suffered 

How  long  this  equilibrium  will  continue 
may  depend  less  on  United  States  bombing 
than  on  North  Vietnamese  will  power  versus 
American  will  power.  The  North  Vietnamese 
still  have  at  their  command  large  reserves 
to  commit  In  the  South.  At  the  extreme, 
there  Is  the  threat  of  Chinese  Intervention. 

"We've  got  a  winning  hand."  said  one 
American  officer,  "but  we've  got  to  bet  It.  I 
dont  think  you  can  bluff  these  people  out 
of  the  game" 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

OCEANOGRAPHY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend  an  announcement  was  made  in 
Washington  concerning  the  formal  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Oceanog- 
raphy Association.  The  organization  was 
formed — In  the  words  of  a  spokesman — 
to  meet  the  "need  for  an  organization 
through  which  thousands  of  members  of 
the  general  public  could  express  their  in- 
terest and  lend  support  lor  a  greatly  in- 
creased national  effort  In  oceanog- 
raphy." 

This  Is  a  most  welcome  development. 
as  there  Is  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
need  to  accelerate  the  tempo  of  this  Na- 
tion's oceanographic  efforts.  We  have 
lagged  in  this  field  In  the  past,  and  we 
still  do.  It  Is  my  hope  that  through  the 
iictlvltles  of  groups  like  the  National 
Oceanography  Association,  we  will  be 
able  to  make  up  for  lost  time  and  to 
strengthen,  enlarge,  and  improve  our 
current  capabilities  in  marine  science 
and  technology. 

The  formation  of  the  National  Ocean- 
ography Association  comes  at  a  time 
when  this  Congress  Is  making  a  good 
record  in  supporting  oceanographic  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act,  approved  by  this 
Congress,  was  signed  Into  law  on  June 
10. 

S.  2439,  to  establish  sea  grant  colleges, 
has  been  reported  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  Hear- 
ings on  a  similar  bill  have  been  held  in 
the  House. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  both  the  Marine  Re- 
sources Act  and  the  sea  grant  college  bill, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  National  Oceanog- 
raphy Association  will  help  to  promote 
public  Interest  and  support  for  the  leg- 
islation during  its  implementation. 

On  this  occasion  I  extend  my  warm- 
est congratulations  and  wish  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanography  Association  many 
years  of  fruitful  and  rewarding  activities 
In  the  advancement  of  oceanography. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rhcord  a  press  release  de- 
scribing the  purposes  and  plans  of  the 


National  Oceanography  Association  and 
listing  the  directors  of  the  Assoclatloa 
There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  June  26  —A  group  of 
the  top  people  In  oceanography,  Including 
representatives  of  major  companies,  scien- 
tists and  educators,  are  meeting  In  Washing, 
ton  today  to  formally  organize  the  NaUoriAi 
Oceanography  Association. 

With  the  stated  purpose  of  mobilizing  pub- 
lic 8upf>ort  for  a  "high  priority,  full-scalt 
national  oceanography  program,  making  use 
of  all  necessary  resources  of  Industry,  backed 
up  by  the  US  Government",  NOA  Is  expect«<l 
to  be  a  powerful  force  In  speeding  develop- 
ments In  oceanography 

Those  meeting  here  today  are  members  of 
the  first  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Oceanography  Association.  The  Board  rep- 
resents a  broad  cross  section.  Including  such 
well-known  people  as  J  Louis  Reynolds, 
Chairman  of  Reynolds  International.  Inc ; 
Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford.  USN  (Ret) 
Former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
Walter  Cronklte,  News  Editor  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System:  and  Dr  WlUlam  A. 
NIerenberg.  atomic  scientist  and  Director  of 
the  Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography 
National  officers  will  be  elected  at  the 
meeting. 

Plans  are  ttelng  made  by  NOA's  blue  ribbon 
board  for  a  campaign  of  public  Information 
and  education  to  stimulate  nationwide  In- 
terest and  support  for  accelerating  the  re- 
search  and  exploration  of  the  ocean,  and 
making  possible  new  uses  of  the  ocean  and 
Its  resources. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  organizing 
group  In  advance  of  the  meeting  said. 

Although  Important  advances  have  been 
made  In  the  field  of  oceanography  In  recent 
years,  at  the  current  rate  of  development  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  engineering  skill*. 
It  win  be  many  years  before  the  United  States 
can  begin  to  capitalize  fully  on  ocean  re- 
sources. In  the  meantime,  other  natloM 
(principally  Russia  and  Japan)  have  been 
pushing  ahead  in  what  Is  clearly  a  race  for 
control  of  these  resources. 

"So  vast  and  complex  are  the  problems  of 
oceanography  that  their  early  solution  re- 
quires broad  public  suppwrt  for  a  high-pri- 
ority, full  scale  national  oceanography  pro- 
gram in  which  all  necessary  resources  of  the 
US  Government  shall  be  used  to  supplement 
those  of  Industry.  Such  support  is  nece«- 
sary  to  accelerate  research,  exploration  and 
development  of  the  ocean  and  thereby  help 
to  assure  our  nation's  security  and  economic 
development. 

"If  the  United  States  does  not  act  quickly 
to  develop  the  capability  of  possessing  and 
controlling  its  marine  environment,  we  may 
find  ourselves  in  the  same  situation  as  when 
the  first  Sputnik  was  launched  In  outer 
space.  Furthermore.  In  "Inner  space"— the 
ocean — there  are  great  opportunities  which 
are  not  being  realized  because  of  the  slow 
pace  of  ocean  development  The  purpose  of 
NOA  Is  to  help  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities—for  national  atlv»ncement  for 
profit,  for  pleasure,  and  for  meeting  basic 
human  needs — which  lie  Just  ."icrcss  the 
thrcRhold  of  the  ocean    ' 

The  first  meeting  f.f  the  Board  of  NOA 
culminates  more  than  a  ye.ir  of  onjanlza- 
tlonal  work  Involving  discussions  with  many 
of  the  le!»ders  In  the  field  nf  oceanography 
A  spokesman  for  the  organizing  group  said 
that  It  became  apparent  months  ago  that 
there  was  a  need  for  an  organization  through 
which  thousands  of  members  of  the  general 
public  could  express  their  interest  and  lend 
support  for  a  trreatly  increased  national  ef- 
fort in  oceano*;raphy.  NOA  was  formed  ic 
meet  that  need 
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BOARD  or   DIRECTORS   OF   THE    NATIONAL 
OCEANOGRAPHY    ASSOCIATION 

Vincent  R.  Bailey,  Vice  President  &  Gen- 
eral Ma'iager,  Perry  Submarine  Builders, 
:ec  ,    West    Palm    Beach,    Florida. 

Max  Banzhaf,  Staff  Vice  President,  Arm- 
strong Cork  Company.  Inc  ,  Lancaster.  Penn- 
sy'.vuiUa 

Dr  Thomas  D.  Barrow.  Director,  Humble 
Oil  &  Refining  Company.  Houston,  Texas 

Dr  W.Uiam  T.  Burke.  College  of  l^w,  Ohio 
State  L'aiverslty.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Dr  W  M  Chapman,  Director,  Division  of 
Resources.  Van  Camp  Sea  Pood  Company. 
San  Diego.  California. 

John  H  Clotworthy.  Vice  President,  West- 
inghouse  Defense  <k  Space  Center,  Genera] 
Manatrer.  Underseas  Division.  Westlnghou.'ie 
Electric   Corporation.    Baltimore,    Maryland 

Walter  Cronklte.  News  Editor.  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  New  York,  New  York. 

Kenneth  H  Dnimmond,  Washington  Rep- 
resentative. Texas  Instruments,  Inc.,  Dallas, 

TfXH.S 

Harmon  L  Elder,  Vice  President,  Wilson 
E  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc  ,  Washington, 
DC 

J  W  Gullfoyle,  Group  Vice  President,  De- 
fense and  Space  Division,  International  Tel- 
ephone &  Telegraph  Company,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Theodore  W  Nelson,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Eiploratlon  and  Production,  Mobil  Oil  Com- 
pany, New  York,  New  York. 

Dr  William  A.  NIerenberg.  Director, 
Scrlpps  Institution-  of  Oceanographv.  La 
Jolla,  California. 

Gordon  Pehrson,  Executive  Vice  President, 
International  Minerals  &  Chemicals  Corp., 
Skokle.  nilnois. 

Dr  David  S.  Potter,  Head,  Sea  Operations 
Department.  General  Motors  Defense  Labora- 
tories. Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  U.S.N.  (Re- 
tired). Former  Chairman  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Washington.  DC. 

J  I-ouls  Reynolds,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Reynolds  International.  Inc..  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Dr.  Mllner  B.  Schaefer,  Director,  Institute 
of  Marine  Resources,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. La  Jolla.  California. 

Dr.  AthelEtan  Spllhaus,  Dean.  Institute  of 
Technology,  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis. Minnesota, 

Richard  C.  Vetter.  Vice  President.  Marine 
Technology  Society,  Washington.  D.C. 


LAW  OP  THE  LAND 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  thoughtful  column 
^tten  by  David  LawTence  entitled 
"Law  of  the  Land'  in  Simple  Form" 
The  column  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Starof  June23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Law  of  tht  Land  in  Simple  Form 

One  wonders,  sometimes,  how  people  gen- 
erally can  learn  what  "the  law  of  the  land" 
f  ^^^^y  on  majiy  subjects.  There  is.  for 
mstance.  such  a  constant  flow  of  opinions 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States— 
■^Iten  Involving  cotnplex  phrases  and  techni- 
calities—that  it  la  hard  for  the  average  per- 
son to  know  what's  considered  lawful  or  un- 
lawful. 

There  U  a  glimmer  of  hope,  however,  in 
M  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  this  week 
'oich  puu  in  simple  form  "the  law  of  the 
«aa  with  respect  to  disorders  and  Improper 
«»«Juct.  especially  in  connection  with  "civil 


rights"  demonstrations.    The  Sujjreme  Court 
says 

"First,  no  federal  law  confers  an  absolute 
right  on  private  citizens — on  civil  rlghtj  ad- 
vocates, on  Negroes,  or  on  anybody  else — to 
obstruct  a  public  street,  to  contribute  to  the 
delinquency  of  a  minor,  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobUe  without  a  licen-^e,  or  to  bite  a  police- 
man. Second,  no  federal  law  confers  Im- 
munity from  state  prosecution  on  such 
charges." 

The  issue  arose  because  of  the  effort*  of 
various  defendants  In  ■civil  rights"  cases  to 
remove  their  trials  from  state  to  federal 
courts  In  the  belief  that  they  would  get  bet- 
ter treatment  in  the  latter. 

But  Associate  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  who 
delivered  the  latest  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  court,  says  that  merely  alleging  that 
the  charges  are  false  or  that  the  defendant 
was  proeecuted  for  reasons  of  color  or  race 
and  may  be  unable  to  obtain  a  fair  trial  In 
a  particular  state  court  is  not  enough  to  re- 
move a  case  from  a  state  court  to  a  federal 
court.    The  Justice  adds: 

"The  motives  of  the  officers  bringing  the 
charges  may  be  corrupt,  but  that  does  not 
show  that  the  stjite  trial  court  wlU  find  the 
defendant  giUIty  If  he  Is  innocent,  or  that  In 
any  other  manner  the  defendant  will  be 
deiUed  or  cannot  enforce  In  the  courts'  of 
the  state  any  right  under  a  federal  law  pro- 
viding for  equaJ  civil  rights.  TTie  civil  rights 
removal  statute  does  not  require  and  does 
not  permit  the  Judges  of  the  federal  courts 
to  put  their  brethren  of  the  state  Judiciary 
on  trial" 

There  are  cases  which  can  be  readily  trans- 
ferred from  state  to  federal  courts  when 
there  is  an  explicit  pro\lslon  of  federal  law 
which  specifies  the  conditions  for  such  a  re- 
moval at  the  start  of  proceedings  Congress. 
of  course,  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
provide  that  federal  issues  shall  be  tried  In 
federal  courts  or  that  Jurisdiction  should  be 
shared,  and  In  many  instances  appeals  can 
be  made  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  from 
state  court  decisions.  But  "the  law  of  the 
land"  today,  as  pronounced  by  the  majority 
of  the  court,  reiterates,  m  effect,  that  no  one 
can  find  legal  Justification  for  "civil  diso- 
bedience." 

Inevitably,  as  demonstrations  increase  In 
intensity  and  provoke  more  and  more  vio- 
lence, the  country  will  demand  that  Con- 
gress seriously  consider  the  enactment  of  a 
law  defining  "Incitement  to  violence." 

It  seems  incredible  that  In  free  America — 
where  audltorliuns  and  stadiums  and  other 
facilities  for  speakers  to  address  large  crowds 
are  available — It  should  be  necessary  never- 
theless to  engage  in  marches  on  the  streets 
of  big  cities  or  on  the  highways.  Many  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  believe  that  the  marches 
are  deliberately  undertaken  with  the  idea  of 
provoking  violence  so  as  to  get  more  and 
more  publicity  and  sympathy. 

But  this  form  of  extremism  is  not  likely 
to  be  effective  In  the  long  run  because  sooner 
or  later,  as  prejudice  increases,  the  law-en- 
forcement authorities  will  have  to  begin  de- 
nying permits  They  may  base  their  action 
on  a  belief  that  Incitement  to  violence  Is  in- 
volved or  on  the  conclusion  that  measures 
of  protection  could  not  be  made  effective. 
It  will  then  be  necessary  for  the  courts  to 
decide  whether  the  nature  of  the  demonstra- 
tion was  provocative  and  whether  ample  pro- 
tection could  have  been  given. 

An  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  once  declared — and  it  is  still, 
presumably,  "the  law  of  the  land" — that  free 
speech  does  not  Include  the  right  to  cry 
■flre!"  In  a  cro^-ded  theater,  thereby  produc- 
ing panic.  Similarly,  the  right  of  "free  as- 
sembly" can  hardly  Include  a  right  to  ob- 
struct traffic  and  carry  on  provocative  dem- 
onstrations. 


THE       SELECT       COMMITTEE       ON 

STANDARDS  AND  CONDUCT— THE 

ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
expre.ss  my  coiifidence  in  the  integrity, 
impartiality,  and  sympathetic  considera- 
tion given  by  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  to  the  problems  pre- 
^•tntQd.  to  this  group  of  Senators.  Their 
assignment  is  not  an  enviable  one  I 
am  sure  that  no  Senator  would  like 
to  be  cast  in  the  roie  of  sitting  in  Judg- 
ment on  any  of  his  peers.  The  Senate 
has  often  been  called  a  "club,"  and  it  is, 
in  the  sense  that  each  of  us  has  the 
deepest  respect  for  the  liitegrity  of  fellow 
Senators.  But  also.  I  think  that  each  of 
us  feels  a  deep  obligation  to  the  Senate 
as  an  Institution,  and  certainly,  an  over- 
riding obligation  to  our  constituents  anr" 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  this  great 
land  of  ours,  and  to  prot«;t  and  defend 
it*  institutions,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant of  which  is  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Therefore,  when  I  read  that  allegations 
uf  partiality  or  of  prejudgment  are 
leveled  against  one  of  the  Senators.  I 
feel  it  is  my  duty  to  rise  and  express 
my  ix)lnt  of  view  The  Senator  who 
is  charged  with  having  prejudged  the 
case  that  is  presently  before  the  Ethics 
Committee  is  my  colleague  from  Utah 
In  my  opinion,  such  a  charge  is  wholly 
unwarranted  and  should  never  have  been 
made.  It  is  apparent  to  all.  from  follow- 
ing the  voting  record,  that  my  colleague 
and  I  very  oft-en  differ  in  our  approach 
to  legislative  matters,  our  political 
jihilosophy  is  quite  different,  and  yet 
never  in  my  experience  has  there  been 
any  reason  for  me  to  question  the  In- 
tegrity, the  honesty,  or  the  pood  faith  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah.  He  is  a 
man  of  honor,  and  of  sound  Judgment 
In  my  opinion,  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  are  men  of  integrity,  honor, 
and  judgment. 

Con.sequently,  I  rise  to  express  my- 
self now,  that  I  have  full  confidence  in 
their  integrity  and  ability  to  perform 
the  difficult  task  that  has  fallen  to  them. 
I  am  sure  It  will  be  done  In  fairness,  both 
to  the  Senator  who  Is  appearing  before 
the  Ethics  Committee,  and  In  fairness  to 
the  Senate  a&  an  Institution,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Ethics  Committee  is  a  jurist 
of  long  experience,  rare  judgment,  and  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
My  confidence  In  him  Is  unbounded. 


FIRST  APPROPRLATION  FOR  COLD 
WAR  VETERANS  READJUSTMENT 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  regret  that  other  Senate  business  kept 
me  from  being  on  the  floor  yesterday 
when  the  Senate  passed  House  Joint 
Resolution  1180  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Conunitt-ees  are  to  \x  c-ommended  for 
Including  in  the  bill  a  special  continuing 
appropriation  for  veteran*  receiving 
benefits  under  the  cold  war  OI  bill.  This 
Ls  the  first  appropriation  which  Congress 
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has  made  for  veterans  benefits  under 
the  cold  war  GI  bill,  an  earlier  appro- 
priation having  been  made  for  adinin- 
Istratlve  expenses  involved  in  getting  the 
program  underway  I  have  worked  to- 
ward this  moment  for  a  long  time. 

As  one  who  worked  for  7  long  years 
to  get  for  cold  war  veterans  the  readjust- 
ment they  have  earned,  I  am  grateful  to 
our  Appropriations  Committees  for  in- 
cluding this  item  in  the  continuing 
appropriation. 


THE  FAIR  HOUSING  PROVISION  OF 
THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  as  you 
know,  the  current  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  have  re- 
vealed a  wide  divergency  of  views  re- 
garding title  IV,  the  fair  housing  pro- 
vision. 

It  IS  always  interesting  and  useful  to 
learn  the  views  of  per.sons  whose  work 
would  be  affected  by  the  particular  type 
of  legislation  under  consideration 
Therefore,  it  was  gratifying  and  refresh- 
ing to  receive  a  copy  of  a  press  release 
supporting  the  fair  housing  provision  by 
the  Detroit  Real  Estate  Brokers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral real  estate  brokers  associations  have 
indicated  their  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal, this  association  has  reached  the 
laudable  conclusion  that  equal  housing 
opportunities  should  be  enjoyed  by  all 
Americans. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
■  this  press  relea.se  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(A  Detroit  Real  Estate  Brokers  Aaaoclatlon, 
Inc.  press  release.  Jan.  24,  196fll 
The  Detroit  Real  Estate  Brokers  Associa- 
tion believes  In  "Demix;racy  In  Housing." 
That  equal  access  to  housing  Is  a  funda- 
mental right  of  every  American  citizen.  We 
further  believe  that  every  American  citizen 
should  have  the  same  right  and  the  same 
prtvilege  to  rent,  lease,  mortgage,  buy  and 
sell  the  home  of  his  choice  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  choice  based  only  upon  bis  eco- 
nomic ability. 

ArtlAcial  restrictions  upon  the  rights  of 
certain  Americans,  and  particularly  Negroes, 
and  other  members  of  minority  groups,  have 
no  bases  of  right,  under  any  fundfimental 
law  of  man  or  God. 

The  Detroit  Real  Estate  Brokers  Associa- 
tion wholeheartedly  supports  the  prop>08ed 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1966  and  espwclally  Sec- 
tion 4  thereof,  In  respect  to  equal  housing 
opportunities 

Our  Association  deems  It  most  regretable 
that  all  persons  and  organizations  In  our 
Country  do  not  believe  these  rights  extend 
to  all  Americans.  That  legislation  is  still 
needed  to  Implement  the  basic  law  and  one 
of  the  fundamental  propositions  upon  which 
our  Country  was  founded  that  "ALL  MEN 
ARE  CREATED  EQUAL  '  la  a  sad  commen- 
tary. Indeed,  while  America  is  assuming  a 
position  of  world  leadership,  and  is  endeav- 
oring to  Instill  in  the  world  community  of 
nations  the  principle  that  basic  human 
rights  are  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  men  In  a  free 
•oclety 

Dxntorr  Rkal  ESbtats  Brokibs 

Association 
Claulnck  Httdson,  President. 
By  John  S.  Humphrxt, 

Chairman.  Legislative  Committee. 


THE  LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  last  week  at  the  time  of  passage  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  I  merely  want  to  take  a  minute 
or  so  now  to  commend  the  bill,  which 
passed  by  a  voice  vote. 

This  legislation  extends  and  broadens 
the  provisions  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  passed  In  1964  but 
which  would  have  expired  on  June  30, 
which  is  tomorrow. 

I  have  always  been  concerned  with  the 
possibility  that  Federal  involvement  in 
programs  of  this  sort  will  usurp  the  re- 
sponsibility of  local  and  State  authori- 
ties, and  I  believe  there  Is  valid  reason  for 
this  concern.  Certainly  we  are  all  aware 
that  frequently  we  see  a  lessening  of 
State  responsibility  and  authority  in  the 
same  case  where  Federal  power  increases 
when  so-called  cooperative  programs  are 
embarked  upon. 

Happily,  though,  this  has  not  been  the 
case  with  the  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  local  library  services  and  for 
library  construction.  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  this  case  Federal  involvement  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  local  responsibility 
and  initiative  in  any  significant  degree. 

Library  oflBcials  and  local  ofHcials  in 
my  State  have  Indicated  their  support  of 
the  program  and  their  hope  that  it  will 
be  extended.  Rather  than  simply  ex- 
tending the  program,  we  have  seen  fit  to 
broaden  Its  scope  so  that  those  12  mil- 
lion people  in  this  country  who  have  no 
access  to  libraries  may  soon  receive  these 
benefits. 

The  history  of  this  Federal-State  pro- 
gram has  proved  its  worth;  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program  are  worthy,  and  I 
am  happy  that  the  program  was 
extended. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  UAW 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  convention  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  in  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  adopted 
a  series  of  bold  and  thoughtful  resolu- 
tions proposing  a  variety  of  ways  to  ease 
world  tensions.  The  UAWs  foreign 
policy  resolutions  are  a  valuable  source 
of  information  to  those  in  the  United 
States  who  are  looking  for  new  pathways 
to  peace. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  no  simple 
answers  to  the  troubles  on  our  globe.  I 
do  not  necessarily  agree  with  everything 
the  UAW  proposes  here,  but  I  believe  that 
these  resolutions  are  worthy  of  our  most 
careful  attention.  We  must  keep  explor- 
ing new  avenues  toward  peace,  and 
toward  the  economic  development  which 
will  permit  the  world's  peoples  to  live 
in  dignity  as  well  as  harmony. 

The  UAWs  foreign  policy  resolutions 
are  not  blind  to  the  hostile  challenges 
of  Communist  nations  which  frustrate 
our  search  for  peace.  But  the  UAW, 
like  most  Americans,  realizes  that  there 
are  many  changes  taking  place  inside  the 
Communist  world  which  wise  policy- 
makers cannot  Ignore. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  UAW's 
resolutions  swiopted  on  May  21  of  this 
year  in  California  represent  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  practical  idealism  among  Amer- 
icaii  trade  unionists,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions     Committee     Resolutio.vs 

INTERNATIONAL     AFFAIas 

All  the  hopes  of  the  people  throughout 
the  world  hang  upon  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  war  and  peace  In  an  iige  wlucti  has 
developed  both  weapons  of  total  destructiOL 
and  the  tools  for  creating  universal  abun- 
dance  and    well-being. 

The  great  challenge  Ijefore  the  humdu 
faniUy.  which  transcends  every  other  ques- 
tion, is:  how  will  man  use  his  creative 
genius.'  To  what  purpose  will  he  harness 
the  power  of  the  20th  Century  Technological 
Revolution?  Will  he  continue  to  forge  the 
weapons  of  over-kill  and  total  telf-destruc- 
tlon?  Or  will  he  apply  the  tools  of  science 
and  technology  to  the  rewardiU({  purposes  of 
peace — to  the  affirmative  tasks  of  wlnolag 
the  wars  against  poverty,  disease  and  IgLor- 
tnce.  and  building  a  rational  and  responsi- 
ble world  community  la  which  ail  men  what- 
ever their  differences  and  diversity,  can  live 
In  peace. 

The  crisis  In  our  world  takes  many  forms 
economic,  political,  military.  Yet  funda- 
mentally it  is  not  essentially  military,  politi- 
cal or  economic  in  character  The  crisis  in 
the  world  Is  essenti.-Uly  a  moral  crisis,  and 
only  a  moral  commitment  will  check  our  drift 
toward  war  and  disaster.  Ail  the  miUtArv 
power,  all  the  political  know-how.  all  th« 
economic  wealth  of  the  planet,  will  not  save 
us  from  catastrophe  unless  governments  and 
peoples  decide  In  favor  ol  the  moral  alterna- 
tive to  war-  the  ta.sk  of  building  a  rational 
world  community. 

All  the  nations  of  the  world  are  prisoners 
of  the  arms  race.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
year  they  will  spend  in  excess  of  $200  bil- 
lion for  armaments  as  the  means  of  strength- 
ening national  security.  And  yet  after  this 
fantastic  sum  has  been  exf>ended  for  new 
and  more  destrtictlve  weapons,  the  wcrid 
will  be  less  secure  The  stalemate  of  terror 
will  merely  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  and 
more  dangerous  level 

If  man  is  to  survive,  then  he  must  heed 
the  words  of  President  John  F  Kennedy  in 
his  historic  speech  to  the  United  Nauons 
General  Assembly: 

"Today,  every  Inhabitant  of  this  planet 
must  contemplate  the  day  when  this  planet 
may  no  longer  be  habitable  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear  sword 
of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slenderest  of 
threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at  any  moment 
by  accident  or  ml-scalculatlon  or  by  madness 
The  weapons  of  war  must  be  abolished  l>e- 
fore  they  aboUsh  na." 

The  long  suffering  peoples  of  the  have-not 
nations  of  the  world  In  Afrlci.  Asia  and 
Uitin  America  sense  the  possibilities  of  the 
technological  revolution  and  with  their  still 
inadequate  tools  are  strugKllng  lmp«tlentlv 
to  attain  a  standard  of  living  and  educatlnr. 
and  health  which  they  know  is  possible  And 
out  of  their  knowledge  and  yearnings  and 
Impatience  they  have  created  the  Revolu- 
tion of  Rising  Expectations 

The  struggle  of  these  have  nnx  people*  tc 
c.itch  up  with  the  material  well-being  of 
the  advanced  Industilal  nation?  l.s  Intlmatelv 
related  to  the  overriding  problem  of  world 
peace,  and  in  this  nuclear  age  where  pe«« 
is  a  condition  of  human  survlva! 

Humanity  stands  at  a  fateful  crossrosds 
We  must  grasp  every  opportunity  to  shift  tli* 
world  struggle  away  from  a  negative  nuclear 
arm.s    race    that    nobody    can    win,   tnward  s 
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positive  contest  between  different  social  sys- 
jfjfis— one  totalitarian,  the  other  committed 
to  freedom  and  personal  dignity — a  contest 
wh;ch  'vill  reveal  to  all  p>eople  everywhere 
which  system  can  better  provide  for  mans 
material  and  spiritual  needs.  We  nt-ed  have 
no  fear  of  the  outcome  of  such  a  contest. 

To  Win  it  we  must  forge  a  grand  alliance 
of  the  free  nations  for  tlie  waging  of  the 
peace,  and  we  must  commit  massive  resources 
to  that  pur;x36e  as  unsparingly  and  unhesl- 
tat.ngly  as  we  have  committed  them  when  we 
were  at  war.  We  must  make  centuries  of 
economic  and  social  progress  in  the  next  gen- 
eration In  Asia.  Latin  America  and  Africa — 
If  we  are  to  succeed  in  making  both  peace 
and  freedom  secure. 

I'icfnam 

We  are  all  deeply  concerned  about  Vietnam, 
and  President  Johnson  has  our  prayers  and 
our  moral  support  as  he  wrestles  with  the 
agonizing  problem  of  finding  the  way  to 
transfer  the  conflict  from  the  battlefield  to 
the  cunference  table. 

The  Instability  of  the  political  situation  In 
Sciuth  Vietnam  has  intensified  efforts  on  the 
part  of  those  who.  on  the  one  hand,  naively 
believe  that  this  tragic  confrontation  cfin  be 
settled  by  unilateral  withdrawal  of  U.S  forces 
which  would  create  a  vacuum  which  the 
caramunlsts  would  fill,  and  those  who.  on  the 
other  hand,  urge  a  further  escalation  of  the 
war.  which  could  trigger  either  a  nuclear 
holocaust  or  our  direct  involvement  in  a 
struggle  with  Red  Chinese  troops. 

TT^ie  UAW  has  repeatedly  rejected  these  un- 
acceptable alternatives.  Those  who  encour- 
age either  a  spirit  of  defeatism  or  stimulate 
an  eniononal  and  unreasoning  climate  for  a 
wider  war  undermine  the  continued  hopes  of 
our  nation  and  the  peoples  of  Asia,  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  with  international  guar- 
antees against  aggression.  While  rejecting 
tiiese  unacceptable  alternatives,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  explore  and  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  other  possible  alternatives  to  finding 
the  way'to  peace  In  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  the  Vietnamese 
dilemma  The  tragic  lessons  of  history  have 
Uughi  U.S  that  appeasement  of  aggression  In- 
vites further  aggression.  On  the  other  hand. 
our  nation  must  be  careful  to  avoid  taking 
actions  in  the  cause  of  resisting  aggression 
that  will  increase  the  danger  of  the  larger 
war  the  President  and  all  of  us  want  to  avoid. 

It  has  been  clear  from  the  outset  that 
there  c^n  be  no  purely  military  solution  to 
the  Vietnam  problem  and  that  the  parties  to 
the  conflict  must  be  brought  to  the  confer- 
ence Uble  On  April  7,  19ft5.  President  John- 
son in  his  historic  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  made  an  offer  to  enter  into  "un- 
cmditlonal  negotiations"  aimed  toward  a 
peaceful  .settlement  This  and  subsequent 
mitlaUves  by  the  President  for  peace  dis- 
cussions have  been  summarllv  rejected  bv 
Hanoi  and  Peking  Efforts  on  the  part  of 
otlier  world  leaders  have  been  equally  re- 
buffed 

A  formal  appeal  by  17  nonallgned  nations; 

The  proposal  by  the  British  government  to 
wnd  Patrick  Gordon  Walker  to  Hanoi  and 
Pelting 

Initiatives    by    UN    Secretarv-General    U 

Thant; 

A  cease-fire  proposal  by  Indian  President 
Radhakrishanan; 

The  peace  conference  proposal  by  Cana- 
dian International  Control  Commission 
member  J    Blair  Seaborn; 

The  suggestion  by  British  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers  that  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
undertake  a  mission  to  Vietnam,  China  and 
Ru.ssia 

The  speech  by  U.S.  Senate  Majority  Leader 

MANsnnj)  enlarging  on  the  U.S.  propoeal  for 

unconditiunal     negotiations,     including     a 

cease-fire  and   standfast'   at   present  mlU- 

^'v  positions  during  negotiations; 


Repeated  efforts  by  Pope  Paul  climaxed  by 
his  historic  appeal  at  the  U.N. 

Tragically,  all  these  efforts  directed  toward 
peace  negotiations  were  rejected  by  Hanoi 
and  Peking.  And  even  the  extended  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  last  December  and  January 
coupled  with  an  Intense  United  States  peace 
offensive  was  without  avail. 

Despite  the  frustrations  and  disappoint- 
ments encountered  in  specific  peace  efforts. 
there  Is  no  cause  for  despair  nor  Justification 
for  reckless  actions  or  escalation.  Our  goal 
must  continue  to  be  an  end  to  aggression 
and  a  viable  peace  through  negotiations 
The  Vietnam  crisis  is  as  much  a  test  of  our 
will  to  press  forward  in  the  search  for  a  just 
and  viable  peace  as  it  Is  to  resist  aggression. 

The  clear  and  present  danger  is  that  those 
who  advocate  escalation  of  the  war  m  Viet- 
nam, who  would  unleash  the  full  wrath  of 
our  destructive  power  to  knock  out  all  re- 
sistance, might  overwhelm  those  with  clearer 
sight  who  realize  that  this  war  is  not  to  be 
won  but  to  be  settled,  if  we  are  not  to  hazard 
world-wide  conflict  in  the  age  of  the  ther- 
monuclear bomb.  We  must  reject  the  advo- 
cates of  brinkmanship  who  in  the  false  name 
of  nationalism  and  luider  the  slogan  of  total 
victory  would  drive  us  into  a  war  of  mutual 
annihilation. 

The  UAW  is  encouraged  by  the  growing 
popular  pressure  in  South  Vietnam  for  the 
election  of  a  civilian  government  which 
could  enjoy  wider  support  among  various  re- 
ligious groups,  students,  workers  and  peas- 
ants. The  will  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  to  bear  the  continued  burden?  of  the 
struggle  against  aggression  must  be  strength- 
ened by  the  election  of  a  government  which 
enjoys  popular  support  and  affirmatively 
promotes  urgently  needed  economic  and  so- 
cial reforms.  The  U  S.  should  continue  by 
every  means  available  to  encourage  the  ear- 
liest possible  scheduling  of  democratic  elec- 
tions directed  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  representative  civilian  government  and.  as 
President  Johnson  has  asserted,  must  be 
prepared  to  "honor  their  result"  We  should 
suppKsrt  efforts  to  have  U.N  observers  pres- 
ent in  the  period  Immediately  before  and 
during  the  election  to  insure  that  the  will 
of  the  people  is  expressed  free  of  interfer- 
ence or  intimidation. 

The  UAW  urges  continued  unremitting 
efforts  to  achieve  a  negotiated  peace.  The 
ultimate  solution  to  the  Vietnam  crisis  can- 
not be  found  except  In  the  Joint  effort  of  the 
world  community  to  bring  peace  to  that 
troubled  and  war-torn  area.  The  nations  of 
the  world  must  continue  to  press  for  negoti- 
ations to  end  the  conflict  and  employ  every 
poesible  means  to  attain  this  objective.  The 
United  Statee  should  not  lose  heart  by  reason 
of  the  many  previous  rebuffs  by  Peking  and 
Hanoi  but  rather  should  continue,  through 
its  own  diplomatic  channels  and  through  the 
UN.,  to  pursue  every  pyossible  initiative 
which  can  facilitate  bringing  the  conflict  to 
the  negotiating  table. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  not  victory  over  a 
human  enemy  but  rather  victory  over  tlie 
scourges  of  poverty,  hunger,  ignorance  and 
disease  which  affiict  the  people  of  Southeast 
Asia.  President  Johnson  has  committed  vast 
resourcee  to  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  Southeast  Asia — to  the  tasks  of 
peace  which  alone  can  insure  social  and  eco- 
nomic prcjgress  as  the  biises  for  understand- 
ing and  a  Just  and  stable  peace.  Such  a 
program,  once  set  in  motion,  will  permit  the 
people  of  this  tragic,  war-torn  area  at  long 
last  to  turn  their  attentions  and  energies  to 
the  reconstruction  of  their  own  country  and 
their  own  lives  and  will  simultaneotisly  per- 
mit the  people  of  the  United  States  to  devote 
a  greater  measure  of  their  energies  and  re- 
sources to  the  tasks  of  building  u  greater 
society  here  at  home. 

Red  China 
Looming   beyond    Vietnam    Is   the   broader 
question  of  the  relationship  of  the  free  world 


with  Communist  China,  with  Its  700  million 
people  organized  as  a  militant  state.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relatior^s  Committee  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  In  focusing  public 
attention  on  this  little-known  but  impor- 
tant country  which  has  become  so  virulently 
hostile  to  the  United  States  and  has  deliber- 
ately isolated  itself  from  the  vast  majority  of 
the  nations  of  the  world 

Red  China's  belligerence  is  symbolieed  by 
dictum  of  Mao  Tse-Tung  that  '"all  pollUcal 
power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun" 
Red  Clilna's  constant  saber-rattilng  and  de- 
fiant hostility  keep  the  world  on  edge,  vet 
however  enigmatic  and  belligerent  Red  China 
may  be,  the  US  must  reappraise  Its  position 
toward  that  vast  country  The  isolation  of 
Mainland  China  has  been  in  major  part  the 
result  of  deliberate  choice  by  Its  communist 
rulers.  Their  isolationist  pollcv  is  made 
easier,  however  as  are  their  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  suspiciousness  and  stimulate  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  Chinese  people,  when 
other  countries  cut  themselves  off  from  all 
contact  With  Red  China.  ConUnued  Isola- 
tion of  Red  China  aggravates  the  danger  to 
world  peace. 

The  United  States  needs  to  re-evaluate  its 
policy  and  develop  a  more  realistic  attitude 
toward  Red  China.  Vice  President  Humphrit 
has  called  for  a  rational  new  approach  to 
the  problem  of  Red  China,  containment  but 
not  isolation.  Red  China's  700  mUllon  peo- 
ple must  be  brought  into  the  fanillv  of  na- 
tions where  their  government  win'  find  it 
necessary  to  rely  increasingly  upon  the  force 
of  politics  rather  than  upon  the  politics  of 
force. 

Knowledgeable  UN  spokesmen  advise  it 
Is  virtually  certain  that  Red  China  will  t* 
Offered  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
m  the  near  future.  But,  unless  the  lead- 
ership of  Red  China  is  willing  to  accept 
the  spirit  of  the  U,N.  Charter  and  ceases 
to  demand  unacceptable  conditions  as  a  basis 
for  adnUsslon  into  the  U.N..  Red  China  a£ 
a  matter  of  lu  own  choice,  will  continue  to 
remain  in  Isolation  outside  the  family  of 
nations.  The  United  States  should  revise 
Its  position  to  avoid  the  continuing  im- 
pression in  the  world  that  Red  China  re- 
mains outside  the  United  Nations  only  be- 
cause of  United  State*  opposition  to  its 
admission. 

The  UAW  concurs  with  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  that  the  time  has  come  to' 
"develop  a  new  policy  of  support  to  the  seat- 
ing of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  the 
United  Nations."  This  m  no  wav  impllec 
approval  cf  Red  China's  policies'  But  if 
Red  China  does  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
UN  Charter  and  accepts  membership  it 
would  inevitably  become  more  sensitive  to 
the  restraining  Influenoe  of  world  opinion 
It  Is  reasonable  to  hope  that  this  would  re- 
duce Red  China's  tmculence  in  world  af- 
fairs. 

Meanwhile,  moreover,  we  and  the  other 
Western  nations  have  eve.'y  Interest  in  mov-" 
ing  by  stages  toward  normalizing  relations 
with  Red  China— including  encouragement 
of  a  greater  flow  of  people.  InXormation  and 
trade— m  an  effort  to  "defuse"  its  militant 
belligerency. 

Out  primary  obiectives  in  international 
affairs 

Primary  among  our  Immediate  interna- 
tional objectives  are  1 1  \  mounting  a  massive 
attack  on  poverty  in  the  underdeveloped 
world;  (2.  taking  vigorous  steps  to  sup- 
port the  democratic,  reform-minded  forces 
in  Latin  America.  ,3)  rebuilding  a  viable 
Nonh  AtlanUe  Commumty  In  which  we 
emphasize  a  positive  peace-bulldlng  role 
and  i4i  encouraging  and  further  develop- 
ing peaceful  relations  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  Eastern  European  nations 

TTie  Soviet  World 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  communist- 
dominated    states    of    Eastern    Europe,    the 
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winds  of  change  have  been  blowing  strongly 
ror  a  decade.  The  significance  of  this  la 
enormous  for  the  entire  world.  Ever  since 
Khrushchev  toppled  the  grim  edifice  of 
SUUnism,  the  people  In  the  Soviet  Union  are 
reaching  out  for  more  freedom  from  rigid 
control  and  are  pressing  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  national  product  to  raise  their  living 
standards  As  the  New  York  Times  stated 
after  the  recent  2.Jrd  Soviet  Parly  Congress 

■'.  .  .  the  Communist  leadership  seems  de- 
termined to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  out  of 
war  .  .  (and)  to  concentrate  Its  energies 
and  attentions  un  itself,  the  betterment  of 
Its  own  society  and  people." 

The  UAW  urges  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  take  steps  to  further  encourage  and 
broaden  peaceful  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  European  countries.  In- 
cluding program-s  of  expanded  trade  and  cul- 
tural exchange  W»  support  President  John- 
son's propoeal  that  he  be  empowered  to  ex- 
tend most-favored-natlon  treatment  to  ex- 
ports from  those  countries.     ■ 

SATO  and  the  Atlantic  Community 

At  the  end  of  World  War  IT,  only  the 
United  States  among  the  technologically  ad- 
vanced countries  of  the  West  had  its  eco- 
nomic strength  intact  The  growth  of  Its 
productive  potential  was  stimulated  by  the 
conflict,  while  Its  cities  and  countryside  were 
spared  from  destruction.  Western  Europe 
was  devastated  and  Its  people  weary.  They 
were  Insecure  and  mistrustful  of  communist 
Intentions,  and  fearful  of  the  massed  troops 
of  the  Red  Army  at  their  borders.  The  first 
priority  was  the  reconstruction  of  Western 
Europe's  shattered  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture—to reestablish  living  standards  and  to 
provide  the  strength  to  resist  aggression  from 
the  East.  The  Marshall  Plan  stimulated  the 
recovery  and  reconstruction  of  war-torn 
Western  Europe  Mutual  suspicion  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  blocs  of  natloris 
did  not  abate,  however.  Under  the  shadow 
of  fear  of  communist  aggression,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  In  1949,  and 
NATO  was  orga.ilzed  In  1950  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  appeared  bent  on  the 
conquest  of  all  Eiirope. 

The  swift  recovery  of  Western  Europe  was 
an  almost  Incredible  achievement.  But  as 
economic  prosperity  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion restored  the  strength  of  Weetern  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  as  the  threat  of  aggres- 
sion receded,  NATO  began  to  lose  its  sense 
of  purpose  and  to  come  apart  at  the  seams 
because  the  reason  which  fostered  Its  cre- 
ation no  longer  existed.  NATO  today  needs 
an  entirely  new  direction  and  a  new  sense 
of  historic  purpose  General  de  OauUe's 
divisive  role  dramatizes  the  need  for  devel- 
oping a  cohesive  Influence  In  the  Western 
community  of  nations  based  not  on  the  neg- 
ative fear  of  war  but  on  the  affirmative  hopes 
for  peace  and  assistance  to  the  needy  na- 
tions Thus,  Europe  today,  must  be  ready 
for  a  new  role  and  a  new  challenge. 

Nowhere  In  the  world  can  the  revolution- 
ary American  tradition  and  the  soaring  Ideal- 
Ism  of  our  people  be  applied  so  creatively 
to  the  problems  of  so  many  people  aa  In  this 
hemisphere.  The  hopes  of  all,  except  a  small 
minority  of  the  quarter  of  a  billion  Ameri- 
cans from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn 
soared  when  the  announcement  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  sounded  Its  signal  for  lift- 
ing the  burdeni;  of  poverty  and  building  a 
better  life  for  ail  In  this  hemisphere. 

President  Johnson,  only  last  month  in 
Mexico  City,  again  alHrnied  what  must  b^ 
the  central  purpose  of  our  nation's  policy 
in  this,  the  American  half  of  the  world:  our 
unqualified  commitment  to  democratic  »o- 
clal  reform  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  all  the 
languages  we  speak 

In  the  world  poUtlcaJ  arena  where  the  fate 
of  democracy  Is  at  stake,  we  must  seek  to  tie 


our  prestige  and  our  reputation  with  the 
forces  which  strive  for  democratic  social  re- 
form-— forces  whose  aim  Is  not  to  oppress  the 
workers  and  the  perisants  with  military  dic- 
tatorship, but  to  lift  them  to  a  life  in  which 
they  will  enjoy  peace,  bread  and  freedom 

The    nru'   challenge — the    third    world    of 
poverty 

The  new  challenge  Is  clearly  and  dramati- 
cally present  It  is  there  both  for  Europe 
and  the  United  States  to  see  Tlie  chal- 
lenge is  this:  while  Europe  Mid  the  United 
States  are  enjoying  unprecedented  pros- 
perity, two-thirds  of  the  world  is  engaged 
in  a  desperate  struggle  to  escape  from  the 
most  WTetched  and  agonizing  jxncrty 

For  the  balance  of  this  century,  second 
only  to  keeping  the  peace,  the  United  Stat<>6 
and  Western  powers  face  no  greater  chal- 
lenge than  that  of  helping  the  poor  nations 
climb  Uie  steep  slope  to  a  decent  life.  Both 
for  reasons  of  the  most  elementary  concern 
for  our  fellow  human  beings,  and  also  be- 
cause our  own  self-interest  and  security  re- 
quire It,  the  U.S.  and  other  industrial  na- 
tions must  now  make  It  their  central  strategy 
to  mount  a  massive  program  of  economic  aid 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  poor  coun- 
tries on  a  scale  which  they  have  never  be- 
fore even  contemplated.  What  Is  needed  is 
a  sense  of  priorities  and  urgency  such  as 
characterized  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  a  scale 
of  aid  commensurate  both  with  our  vast  re- 
sources and  with  the  great  and  Importunate 
need   In   the   poor   countries. 

It  is  very  difficult  even  for  compassionate 
AmerlcMJis  to  understand  fully  what  it  means 
for  500,000,000  Indlans^^to  live  on  a  yearly  In- 
come of  $90  i)er  person'  We  Americans  are  38 
times  better  off  than  the  Indians.  Yet  It  Is 
not  Just  the  Indians  who  live  In  deep  jxiverty. 
Today,  it  Is  shocking  but  true  that  54  percent 
of  the  worlds  people  live  In  39  countriee 
where  the  per  capita  income  is  less  than  $125 
a  year  They  make  up  more  than  half  of 
the  world's  population,  but  they  have  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  world's  Income, 
Meanwhile,  the  most  prosperous  third  of  the 
world's  population,  living  mostly  In  Europe 
and  North  America,  enjoys  87  percent  of  the 
world's  Income. 

Even  more  alarming  than  this  lopsided 
distribution  Is  the  fact  that  the  huge  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor  nations  is  widening 
every  year.  While  Europeans  and  Amwlcans 
grow  wealthier  at  a  rapid  pace,  the  poor 
countries  are  running  very  fa£t  to  stand 
nearly  still.  Even  while  working  hard,  the 
average  Asian,  African  and  Latin  American 
meuiaged  to  add  only  $1  to  $2  per  person  to 
their  miserable  national  Incomes,  last  year, 
while  their  cousins  In  Europ>€  and  North 
America  Jumped  their  per  capita  Income— 
which  was  already  comfortable — to  an  Im- 
pressive new  high  In  the  United  States,  per 
capita  income  rose  by  $190  during  1965,  this 
Is  more  than  the  total  per  capita  Income  of 
three-quarters  of  the  world. 

The  widening  of  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  nations  Is  accentuated  by  the  tendency 
of  papulation  growth  In  the  latter  to  nearly 
match,  and  In  some  cases,  actually  to  out- 
pace the  growth  of  production  The  devel- 
oping countries  have  had  to  struggle  and 
sacrifice  to  raise  production  In  order  barely 
to  hold  their  own  In  terms  of  living  stand- 
ards 

The  solution  to  this  problem,  although  not 
ea.sy  to  apply.  Is  nevertheless  clear  The 
emerging  nations  must  be  encouraged  and 
helped  to  develop  and  Implement  effective 
programs  of  population  planning  suited  to 
their  respective  cultures  and  traditions  We 
call  upon  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions to  give  this  problem  the  attention  it 
urgently  requires  and  to  mobilize  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  Intellectual  and  material 
resources  without  delay. 


No  real  peace  can  be  possible  so  long  u 
the  rich  become  ever  richer,  while  the  poor 
appear  to  be  condemned  to  a  vicious  circle 
of  poverty,  disease  and  hopelessness.  No 
amount  of  military  force  can  conuun  the 
violent  upheavi'ls  which  misery  and  despair 
can,  and  probably  will,  unleash.  No  one  can 
or  should  expect  that  two-thlrUs  ol  the  world 
will  accept  indefinitely  to  live  In  the  relent- 
less hell  of  extreme  poverty  while  they  see 
otliers  enjoying  the  riches  and  comforts  of 
the  world. 

The  challenge  Is  great,  and  so  is  the  danger 
If  we  Ignore  It.  If  the  gap  between  the  rich 
and  poor  nat)uns  continues  to  widen  at  the 
present  rate,  the  U  S.  could  easily  find  itself 
fuced  with  a  dozen  Vletnams — violent  explo- 
.sions  of  desperate  men  m  Asia.  Africa  and 
even  Latin  America  which  would  be  far  more 
costly  to  contain  militarily  than  to  prevent 
by  economic  action  now 

The  need  for  economic  assistance  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries  Is  so  great  that  It 
seems  to  overwhelm  many  people  with  a  sense 
of  hopelessness  by  Its  sheer  Immenfltv 
However,  it  Is  by  no  means  beyond  the  c%- 
paclty  of  the  industrialized  nations  to  mount 
a  program  adequate  to  the  needs  of  economic 
and  social  development  in  these  poor  coun- 
tries without  excessive  sacrifices  At  the 
present  time,  the  United  States  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  progr.%m  costs  only  one-third  of 
one  percent  of  our  huge  Gross  National 
Product. 

The  level  of  U.S.  aid  today  conlr:tst6  sharp- 
ly with  the  fact  that,  under  the  Marshall 
Plan,  the  American  people,  faced  with  an- 
other great  challenge,  committed  two  percent 
of  their  Gross  National  Product  to  foreign 
aid 

The  UAW  believes  that  there  is  no  more 
urgent  need  than  for  the  American  people 
and  their  government  to  face  up  to  the  Im- 
mense challenge  and  danger  which  lies  In  the 
huge  and  growing  gap  between  the  rich  and 
poor  nations,  and  to  rapidly  mount  a  plan  of 
action  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  deal 
with  it.  This  Is  no  moment  (or  timid  souls 
or  shortsighted  thinkers  We  will  need  to 
mobilize  lmp>ortant  resources  in  our  own  na- 
tions The  industrialized  nations  must  be 
prepared  to  allocate  economic  resources  and 
provide  technological  aid  equal  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problems.  The  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  make  a  contribution  to 
such  a  Joint  effort  equal  to  2  to  3  percent  of 
ius  Groes  National  Product  per  year  for  the 
next  25  years. 

If  this  seems  a  great  deal  of  money — and  It 
Is — we  must  ask  oiu-selves  how  much  more 
costly  It  win  be  If  dozens  of  impoverished 
countries  erupt  Into  other  Vletnams.  The 
economic  coet  would  be  greater  and  the 
troops  cost  lu  human  life  Is  beyond  measure- 
ment. We  must  also  ask  ourselves  how  we 
can  Bleep  at  night  If.  In  our  growing  pros- 
perity, we  are  unwilling  to  contribute  an  ade- 
quate though  small  fraction  of  our  wealth  to 
help  our  fellow  men  escape  from  the  grlin- 
mest  kind  of  poverty. 

We  applaud  President  Johnson's  quick  and 
deeply  hiunan  response  to  the  danger  of 
fajnlue  In  India,  and  hope  that  this  will  only 
be  the  prelude  to  a  far-reaching  revision  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  on  a  vastly  greater 
scale.  We  urge  that  the  President  personally 
take  the  lead  to  see  that  this  growing  and 
urgent  challenge  receives  the  highest  possible 
priority  In  our  government's  planning  and 
action. 

Our  economic  aid  programs  and  pollclee 
must  always  be  guided  by  the  principle  that 
the  purpose  of  aid  Is  to  help  the  poorer  na- 
tions help  them.selvee — not  to  perpetuate  eco- 
nomic dependency  but  to  enable  them  tc 
free  themselves  from  dependency  so  that 
they  may  stand  on  their  own  feet  a.s  masters 
of  their  own  fate. 

We  also  support  the  view  that  US.  aid  ^ 
put  on  a  multilateral  basis      We  agree  th*' 
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economic  aid  should  be  channeled 
through  international  organizations  special- 
ly equipped  for  the  task,  like  the  World 
Bark  and  the  International  Development 
Assot'iatlon.  Being  without  political  ues. 
tad  not  subject  to  political  pressure,  these 
orgivJiiiuitlons  can  far  more  easily  offer  the 
kind  of  tidvice  which  insures  most  effective 
use  ot  aid  funds  without  unfortunate  po- 
atical  repercussions. 

The  true  vocation  of  the  United  States  In 
the  world  is  Its  own  democratic  revolution- 
ary one  Its  true  role  Is  to  rally  Its  own 
people  and  to  help  rally  the  people  of  other 
prosperous  nations  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  those  billions  of  human  beings  who  live  In 
terrible  hunger.  Indignity  and  despair  It* 
true  goal  is  peace  with  Justice  and  dignity 
for  all  men  We  need  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
being  idealistic  in  this  regard,  for  idealism 
In  our  time  Is  the  highest  form  of  realism. 
And  idealism  is  America's  sharpest  sword 

In  this  world's  quest  for  peace  and  Justice, 
the  UAW  believes  that  the  United  Nations 
can  play,  and  must  play,  a  far  larger  role 
than  has  been  accorded  It  in  the  past.  It 
has  long  been  buffeted  by  the  striilns  of  the 
Cold  War,  and  has  experienced  growing  pains 
in  absorbing  many  countries  newly  grown  to 
natiunhood.  It  has  also  known  severe  finan- 
cial difficulties  which  have  restricted  its 
scope  But  despite  these  problems,  the 
United  Nations  Is  the  only  organization  in 
which  all  countries  can  get  a  hearing,  and  it 
provides  the  best  possible  forum  for  talking 
and  working  out  the  many  problems  Involved 
in  building  a  solid  peace 

The  need  now  Is  to  strengthen  this  world 
body  so  that  it  can  play  an  ever  broader 
role  with  greater  confidence  and  efTectlve- 
nes.'^  It  needs  more  tools  and  funds  for  Its 
technical  agencies  like  the  Food  and  Agrl- 
cultun'  Oiganlzatlon  and  the  UN  Develop- 
rr.er.t  Fund,  It  also  needs  to  have  adequate 
machinery  and  funds  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent UN  peace  force  which  can  be  available 
to  meet  crises  wherever  they  may  occur.  Most 
of  all.  perhaps.  It  needs  the  understanding 
of  the  people  of  the  world  that  if  the  UN 
falls  or  its  role  Is  constricted,  we  all  fall  and 
the  family  of  man  Is  doomed  to  self  destruc- 
tion. 

Tills  is  the  hour  for  the  building  of  uni- 
versal understanding  and  human  solidarity 
80  that  we  can  harness  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury technological  revolution  to  the  reward- 
ing purposes  of  peace,  freedom  and  social 
Justice 

FREE     WORLD     LABOR     DEFENSE     FCND 

Whereas:  The  lessons  of  history  have 
taught  us  that  the  struggle  for  peace,  free- 
dom and  social  Justice  are  Inseparably 
bound  together  and  that  we  can  make  these 
values  secure  onlv  as  we  make  them  uni- 
versal. 

As  the  20th  Century  technological  revolu- 
tion makes  the  world  smaller,  the  people  of 
the  wurld  are  more  and  more  becoming 
neighbors,  and  the  threat  to  peace  In  any 
part  of  the  world  threatens  the  peace  every- 
where in  the  world.  Likewise,  we  have 
learned  that  a  denial  of  economic  and  so- 
cial Justice  and  the  subjection  of  people  to 
oppression,  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease 
creates  social  unrest  and  political  turmoil 
*h!ch  in  turn  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

We  In  the  UAW  have  sought  to  play  an  In- 
creasingly active  role  In  the  continuing 
struggle  for  economic  and  social  Justice  for 
'be  building  of  a  better  life  in  a  better  world. 
The  I8th  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
UAW  m  1962  created  the  UAW  International 
jTee  World  Labor  Defense  Fund  to  enable  us 
w  more  effectively  support  the  workers  in 
Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America  to  build  free 
i^de  unions  and  to  achieve  a  fuller  measure 
Of  economic  and  socUl  Justice.     In  the  en- 


suing years  our  eflorts  have  been  dramati- 
cally successful  and  we  have  given  nieai'.mg- 
ful  suppc>rt  to  the  efforts  of  workers  In  these 
other  countries  It  has  become  Increasingly 
evident,  however,  that,  if  we  f.^lter  in  our 
efforts  to  realize  democracy's  promise  here  at 
home,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  maintain  lead- 
ership among  those  nations  which  seek  a  bet- 
ter life  for  their  people  within  the  frame- 
work of  democratic  freedom  and  democratic 
values. 

The  persistence  of  poverty  and  deprivation 
In  our  own  land,  the  denial  of  civil  right--! 
to  millions  of  our  citizens,  the  ugline.ss  and 
decay  of  our  cities,  the  Inadequacy  of  our 
educational  system  and  health  facilities  and 
other  unmet  needs  diminish  the  authen- 
ticity of  our  credentials  as  leaders  when  we 
seek  to  help  our  neighbors  in  underdeveloped 
nations  to  end  their  poverty  and  to  achieve 
for  themselves  a  greater  measure  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice.  The  fundamental 
struggles  In  the  world  is  moral,  economic,  so- 
cial and  political.  It  is  unrealistic  to  believe 
that  we  can  provide  effective  leadership  In 
that  struggle  and  turn  the  tide  toward  de- 
mocracy on  other  continents  If  we  lack  the 
social  vision  and  boldness  to  build  a  Great 
Society  for  ourselves. 

The  efforts  we  are  making  beyond  our  bor- 
ders through  the  UAW  International  Free 
World  Labor  Defense  Fund,  effective  as  they 
are.  could  be  made  much  more  effective  If  the 
image  fostered  abroad  were  not  tarnished  by 
the  persistence  of  the  Ills  within  our  own 
society.  We  must  recognize  that  the  efforts 
we  have  already  made  In  the  world  arena 
through  use  of  the  International  Free  World 
Labor  Defence  Fund,  and  those  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  make  in  the  years  ahead,  must  be 
reinforced  by  greater  efforts  on  the  home 
front  to  create  the  kind  of  society  whose  cre- 
dentials for  world  leaderslilp  are  beyond  all 
reasonable  dispute. 

The  Inter-relatlonshlp  between  the  na- 
tional and  the  world  struggles  for*  peace, 
bread  and  freedom  makes  it  only  natural  that 
the  purposes  for  which  the  International 
Free  World  Labor  Defense  Fund  was  orlg- 
inairy  established  should  be  applicable  both 
on  the  home  front  and  the  world  front. 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  this  Convention  authorizes 
the  International  Executive  Board  to  release 
monies  from  the  International  Free  World 
Labor  Defense  Fund  for  domestic  as  well  as 
world  actions  designed  to  further  the  broad 
and  sweeping  alms  of  the  solidarity  pro- 
gram; authorization  for  the  use  of  these 
monies  should  be  directed  toward  providing 
Increased  support  and  leadership  In  the  war 
against  p>overty  at  home,  the  defense  of  Con- 
stitutional rights  and  the  opening  up  of 
equal  opportunities  for  all  our  p>eople,  the 
Improvement  of  the  quality  of  our  society  in 
our  cities  and  rural  areas,  and  for  other  sim- 
ilarly broad  and  essential  purpKjses  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  strengthening  us  at  home 
and  rendering  more  credible  and  effective  otir 
world  leadership  In  the  global  struggle  for 
peace,  freedom  and  Justice. 


VATICAN'S  BIRTH-CONTROL  STUDY 
PROGRESSES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  Pope 
Paul  VT  has  received  the  final  report 
of  his  commis-slon  to  study  family  plan- 
ning. The  study  has  not  been  done  in 
haste.  It  has  required  nearly  3  years, 
and  It  has  been  done  by  outstanding, 
well-qualified  laymen  and  clergymen. 

It  is  gratifying  news  that  the  Vatican 
Council  is  movliig. 

According  to  a  news  story  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Doty,  which  appeared  In  the  New 


York  Times  this  morning,  dateilned 
Rome,  June  28  the  report  was  delivered 
to  the  Holy  Father  by  Julius  Cardinal 
Dopfner,  archbishop  of  Munich,  a  vice 
president  of  the  commission. 

There  is  speculation  that  the  report 
contains  a  majority  view  thai  the  Roman 
Catliolic  Church  "could  authorize  cer- 
tam  family-planning  techniques,  notably 
the  use  of  a, pill  to  regulate  the  female 
menstrual  cycle,  witiiout  violence  to  basic 
theological  and  doctrinal  principles" 
Some  commission  members,  according  to 
the  news  story,  felt  that  other  methods 
of  contraception,  even  mechanical,  were 
in  keeping  with  the  definition  of  're- 
sponsible parenthood." 

But  it  m-dst  be  remembered  that  the 
final  decision  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  will  be  made  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 
He  has  received  a  voluminous  and  care- 
fully compiled  document  to  study  His 
study  will  lequire  sufi&cient  time  to  read 
and  examine  the  material. 

The  decision  of  the  Holy  Father  will 
be  his  and  for  him  during  this  time  of 
deliberation  we  offer  our  prayers. 

I  asii  uiianimous  conseJit  that  the  full 
texi  of  the  New  York  Times  news  story 
to  which  I  have  referred  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  29,  1986] 

BiBTH-CtJBB    Panfl    Gn-ES    Final    Report    to 

Pope  roR  STVur 

(By  Robert  C.  Dotyi 

Rome  June  28. — Pope  Paul  \l  today  re- 
ceived the  final  report  of  his  commission  to 
study  family  problems  and  spent  an  hour 
vnth  a  cardinal  who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission and  who  is  reported  to  favor  ilberah- 
zatlon  of  the  church  ban  on  artificial  con- 
traception. 

Julius  Cardinal  Dopfner.  Archbishop  of 
Munich  and  a  vice  president  of  the  commis- 
sion, delivered  the  report,  which  was  com- 
pleted Saturday  after  nearly  three  years  of 
study  by  60  exjjerts,  both  laymen  and  clergy- 
men. 

A  majority  of  the  commission  Is  reported  to 
have  supported  the  view  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  could  authorize  certain 
family-planning  techniques,  notably  the  use 
of  a  piH  tci  regulate  the  female  menstrual 
cycle,  without  violence  to  basic  theological 
and  doctrinal  principles. 

A  substantial  body  of  opinion  was  said  to 
have  argued  for  acceptance  of  even  me- 
chanical contraceptive  devices  to  permit 
Catholic  couples  to  exercise  the  "responsible 
parenthood"  endorsed  by  the  EciuneiUc^l 
Council. 

POPE   HAS  riNAL   SAT 

These  opinions  of  the  majority,  together 
With  those  of  a  minority  urging  maintenance 
of  the  ban  on  any  form  of  birth  control  ex- 
cept the  "rhythm"  method  based  on.  the 
woman's  fertility  cycle  have  only  an  ad- 
visory quality.  Pope  Paul  will  make  his  own 
decision. 

There  was  speculation  why  Cardinal  Dopf- 
ner, one  of  two  vice  presidents  of  the  com- 
m.L8slon,  delivered  the  report  Instead  of  Al- 
fredo Cardinal  Ottavlanl,  Pro  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith, 
who  Is  the  commission  president  He  Is  an 
arch-conservative  No  official  explanation 
was  obtainfible 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  Pontiff  received 
the  report  from  the  hands  of  one  who  has 
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been  a  leader   In   the  prog^resslve  movement 
In  the  church. 


THE    34TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 

CHARTERING   OF   THE   DISABLED 

AMERICAN  VETERANS 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  note  the  34th  anniversary  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans  as  a  congresslonally 
chartered  national  organization. 

Pounded  December  25.  1919,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  as  a  single-purpose  orga- 
nization to  promote  improvement  of  In- 
adequate government  services  to  disabled 
American  veterans,  the  meritorious  pur- 
poses of  the  DAV  were  given  congres- 
sional recognition  with  the  passage  of 
Public  Act  by  the  72d  Congress  In 
1932.  As  a  result,  the  DAV  became  a 
Federal,  nonprofit  organization. 

As  the  offlclal  voice  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, the  DAV  employs  150  profession- 
ally trained  disabled  veterans  as  an  oCQ- 
cer  corps.  These  oflQcers  have  provided 
for  free  assistance  to  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families  In  obtaining  medical 
aid,  rehabilitation,  and  employment. 

I  hope  that  Americans  will  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  outstanding 
services  of  the  DAV.  I  hope,  also,  that 
Americans  realize  that  expendltiires  for 
disabled  veterauis'  benefits  are  not  gov- 
ernment welfare  payments.  They  are 
part  of  the  cost  of  war.  for  which  re- 
sponsibility must  be  talcen. 

DAV  serves  disabled  veterans  of  Viet- 
nam Just  as  It  has  served  disabled  vet- 
erans of  other  military  efforts  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  service  per- 
formed by  the  DAV  In  my  State.  Those 
people  of  Rhode  Island  so  tragically  af- 
fected by  the  devastation  of  was  are  hav- 
ing an  important  need  answered  by  the 
DAV. 

Today  DAV  continues  to  serve  disabled 
veterans  throughout  the  Nation  through 
1.834  local  chapters  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  231,000.  There  are  21  local 
chapters  In  Rhode  Island  with  total 
membership  of  1,606. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  honor  an  organiza- 
tion so  dedicated  to  a  Important,  con- 
tinuing need  In  our  country  today. 


NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS  SUP- 
PORT SEPARATE  SCHOOL  MILK 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  June  21,  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  testified  on  Sena- 
tor Ellendkr  s  bill  to  amend  the  School 
Lunch  Act  as  well  as  the  special  milk 
program  for  schoolchildren.  At  that 
time  the  organization's  stx)kesman,  Pat- 
rick B.  Healy,  brought  out  very  clearly 
the  dangers  of  consolidating  the  milk 
and  lunch  programs  in  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  words  of  the  Federation : 
It  Is  our  Judgment  •  •  •  that  the  pro- 
gram can  best  be  administered  and  provide 
the  most  good  for  the  greateet  number  of 
children  IX  it  renoalns  separate  from  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act 


Mr.  Healy  went  on  to  say : 

We  are  fearful  that  the  closer  ws  bring  the 
school  mlUc  program  and  school  programs  of 
other  klnda  together,  the  more  certain  we 
are  that  they  eventually  will  be  combined, 
and.  then,  there  will  be  leas  milk  and  less 
other  foods  made  available  to  children. 

This  morning  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  Is  meeting  on  the  EUender 
bill  as  well  as  my  legislation  to  make  the 
school  milk  program  permanent.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  committee  will  take 
action  to  reaffirm  the  separate  char- 
acter of  the  school  milk  program — both 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  farmers 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  school- 
children. 


CRIME  DOES  PAY.  SO  COURTS  SAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  corvsent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  News- 
Register  of  June  15  entitled  "Crime  Does 
Pay,  So  Courts  Say." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Crime  Dois   Pat.  So   Cotnixs   Sat 

It  Is  no  surprise  that  this  country's  law 
enforcement  and  prosecuting  authorities 
have  expressed  serious  concern  over  the 
latest  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
which  places  sweeping  limitations  on  the 
power  of  the  police  to  question  suspects  in 
their  custody. 

The  majority  opinion,  delivered  by  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  declared  that  the  5th 
Amendment's  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation comes  Into  play  as  soon  as  a  person 
Is  within  police  custody. 

Consequently,  the  prosecution  cannot 
make  use  at  a  trial  of  any  admissions  or  con- 
fessions made  by  the  suspect  while  In  custody 
unless  It  first  proves  that  the  pwUce  com- 
piled with  a  detailed  list  of  safeguards  to 
protect  the  suspect's  right  against  self- 
incrimination. 

The  suspect  must  have  been  clearly  told 
that  he  may  remain  silent,  that  anything  he 
says  may  be  held  against  him.  and  that  he 
has  a  right  to  have  a  lawyer  present  during  an 
Interrogation. 

If  the  suspect  desires  a  lawyer  but  cannot 
afford  one.  he  cannot  be  questioned  unless 
ft  court-appointed  lawyer  Is  present. 

The  Justices  split  5-4  on  the  ruling  with 
stinging  dissents  from  the  minority  denounc- 
ing the  decision  as  one  that  helps  criminals 
go  free  to  repeat  their  crimes  Justice  John 
M  Harlan  said  the  decision  was  a  "dangerous 
experimentation"  at  a  time  of  a  "high  crime 
rate  that  Is  a  matter  of  growing  concern   " 

Ju.stlce  Byron  R.  White  said.  "In  some  un- 
known number  of  cases  the  court's  rule  will 
return  a  killer,  a  rapist  or  other  criminal  to 
the  streets  and  to  the  environment  which 
produced  him.  to  repeat  his  crime  whenever 
U  pleases  him  As  a  consequence  there  will 
not  be  ft  gain,  but  a  loss.  In  human  dignity  ' 

This  trend  by  the  courts  In  giving  crimi- 
nals the  upper  hand  over  society  has  been 
going  on  now  for  several  years  And  there  Is 
a  possibility  that  we  haven't  seen  the  end  of 
this  dangerous  practice.  In  fact  the  Su- 
preme Court  next  Monday  will  determine 
whether  the  rules  announced  Monday  will 
be  applied  retroactively  to  void  old  convic- 
tions, or  applied  prospectively  to  void  cases 
that  have  not  reached  the  final  appeal  stage. 
If  such  becomes  the  case  we  can  look  for  the 
prison  gates  and  Jail  doors  to  swing  open 
wide  once  more  to  turn  loose  hundreds  and 


hundreds  of  hardened  criminals  through  a 
legal  technicality. 

Recent  court  decisions  which  allow  prison. 
ers  to  win  their  freedom  after  claiming  tbn 
were  denied  their  constitutional  rights  dur. 
Ing  their  original  trials  already  has  cut  o«r 
prison  population  almost  half  of  what  it 
was  five  years  ago  In  West  Virginia  LlUgs. 
tlon,  plus  paroles  and  probation  have  caused 
the  wholesale  release  of  criminals,  thus  com- 
pounding  the  problems  of  the  already  over- 
worked law  enforcement  agencies. 

Meanwhile  the  cringe  rate  8o<u'^  and  in 
many  of  our  larger  cities  women  and  men 
fear  for  their  safety  when  going  out  on  iht 
public  streets  after  dark.  The  police  ttel 
helpless  when  after  lengthy  Investigation 
arrests  are  made  but  the  guilty  are  set  free 
because  of  fancy  legal  maneuvering 

We  are  at  a  lose  to  understand  why  we  can 
send  young  men  into  Viet  Nam  who  have 
committed  no  crime  and  who  would  be 
prosecuted  If  they  failed  to  go.  and  they  go 
to  their  deaths  as  a  matter  of  supposedly 
securing  our  lives  and  property.  "Theri  we 
take  some  man  who  has  committed  a  fiend- 
ish crime  upon  some  defenseless  child  or 
woman,  and  we  suddenly  become  terribly 
sympathetic  with  him  and  decide  he's  not 
such  a  bad  fellow  after  all.  What  incon- 
sistency. We  certainly  are  making  a  sham- 
bles of  the  old  .saying.  "Crime  Doesn't  Pay" 


PROBLEMS  OF  A  LARGE  CITY  SUR- 
ROUNDED BY  MOSTLY  ALL 
WHITE  SUBURBS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  conference  of  mayors  was  held 
in  Dallas,  Tex.  At  this  conference,  the 
distinguished  mayor  of  Baltimore,  the 
Honorable  Theodore  R.  McKeldin.  de- 
livered a  paper  entitled,  "The  Problems 
of  a  Large  City  Surrounded  bv  Nearly 
All  White  Suburbs." 

This  thoughtful  dissertation  discusses 
the  related  problems  of  keeping  the  cen- 
tral city  economically  healthy  and  elim- 
inating racial  discrimination  from  all 
phases  of  urban  life. 

Referring  to  the  complexity  of  the  lat- 
ter problem.  Mayor  McKeldin  says,  quite 
correctly,  I  think: 

I  am  not  rash  enough  tu  claim  that  in 
Baltimore  we  have  eetabllshed  Justice  under 
law.  but  I  do  believe  we  have  gone  far 
enough  toward  that  goal  to  prove  that  the 
remedy  Is  not  In  law  alone  The  power  of 
legal  authorities  is  negative.  They  can. 
and  they  must,  prevent  overt  acts  of  dis- 
crimination, but  they  cannot  create  the  atti- 
tude, the  spirit  of  fair  play  that  alone  cat 
assure  to  any  minority  enjoyment  of  iti 
right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  any- 
one who  is  interested  in  urban  affairs  will 
find  Mayor  McKeldin 's  talk  in  Dallas  ex- 
tremely edifying.  For  this  reason.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Problems  of  a  Large  Crrv   SvERorpnUD 

BT    NCARI.T    All    WHrTE   Suburbs 
(Address  by  Theodore  R    McKeldin.  may« 
of  Baltimore.  Md..  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors. Dallas.  Tex..  June  14.  1966  i 
Some  of  the  best  minds  of  our  time  fas'* 
been  wrestling  for  decades  with  the  problemi 
of  the  large  city  surrounded  by  nearly  «H- 
white  suburbs.     I  don't  think  any  of  theB 
lias  found  real  answers     I  am  not  sure  tb»' 
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gnawers  can  be  found  where  they  have  been 
wught^-in  strictly  logical  plans  implemented 
by  Btrlctly  technical  means  on  a  strictly 
sclentlflc  basis. 

I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the  bril- 
liance of  many  of  the  analyses  that  have  been 
idvanced  The  Ingenuity,  resourcefulness 
and  energy  with  which  they  have  attacked 
technical  problems  deserve  the  highest 
praise  They  have  achieved  great  success  in 
giving  us  the  necessary  know-how,  but  we 
are  far  less  adequately  equipped  with  the 
know-what  Yet,  no  rational  man  will  deny 
that  It  is  desirable  to  know  what  you  want 
to  do  before  turning  your  attention  to  how 
to  do  U. 

Take,  for  example,  the  suggestion  recently 
advanced  by  Bernard  Welssbourd  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
craur  Institutions  under  the  title  of  ".Segre- 
gation. Subsidies  and  Megalopolis."  Mr. 
Welssbourd  Is  no  mere  theorist.  A  lordly 
ofllce-bulldlng,  several  line  apartment  houses 
and  the  rising  Hilton  Hotel  In  Baltimore 
are  proof,  not  In  words,  but  in  concrete,  steel 
and  glasfi  that  when  It  comes  to  the  problem 
of  reconstruction  of  a  city,  he  Is  a  master. 

His  basic  proposal.  If  I  understand  him.  Is 
to  break  up  the  presently  largely  residential 
character  of  the  suburbs  by  Introducing  In- 
dustry enough  to  create  a  ring  of  economi- 
cally self-sustaining  cities  around  the  hub 
of  an  inner  city  In  which  would  be  concen- 
trated cultural,  recreational  and  educational 
.'iciliMes  serving  the  whole  metropolitan  area. 
It  is  the  more  logical  because  so  many  new 
industries  created  by  recent  advances  in 
technology  require  light  and  a!r  as  well  as 
floor-space  all  of  which  are  more  easily  avail- 
able in  the  suburbs  than  In  the  central  city 
But  a  point  to  which  I  think  he  has  paid 
insufllclent  attention  Is  that  these  snme  new 
industries,  requiring  large  amounts  of  light 
and  air.  do  not  rejjutre  many  men.  consider- 
ing the  size  of  their  output.  They  are  nearly 
all  highly  automated  industries.  High  auto- 
mation calls  for  high  skill  in  relatively  few 
operatives  The  bulk  of  the  gainfully  em- 
ployed today  are  not  In  industry,  but  in  the 
service  trades — transportation,  distribution. 
maintenance  and  personal  service.  Taking 
industry  tu  the  suburbs,  then,  would  not  In- 
volve taking  the  bulk  of  the  population 
there. 

I  have  had  enough  experience  as  Governor 
of  Maryland  and  Mayor  of  Baltimore  to  know 
the  scope  and  range  of  these  problems.  They 
are  inunense,  and  complicated  In  Baltimore. 
as  In  all  other  large  cltlee.  by  an  Increasing 
racial  Imbalance  In  the  Inner  city.  Between 
1950  and  1960.  the  white  population  of  Balti- 
more declined  by  113.000  pversons  while  the 
non-white  ptopulatlon  Increased  by  102,000, 
an  rtlmasi  one-for-one  replacement  In  the 
«ame  census  period  the  five  counties  of  the 
Baltimore  area  had  substantial  population 
increases  only  in  the  white  segment.  In 
Baltimore  County,  almost  surrounding  the 
city,  the  white  population  Increased  88'."  In 
this  decrvde.  while  the  non-white  actually  de- 
cre.tsed  both  In  percentage  and  in  absolute 
"Umbers, 
This  Is  not  an  engineering  problem.  It  is 
•  »oclological  and  polltlcnl.  and  such  problems 
are  not  to  be  solved  on  the  drawing-board 
or  by  tlie  aid  of  electronic  computers.  They 
we  human.  Involving  the  third  of  the  In- 
alienable rlghu  listed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  The  first  two,  life  and  liberty 
can  be  reasonably  well  safegtiarded  by  ptirely 
political  action,  but  not  the  pursuit  of  happl- 
P«"  Men  can  be.  and  are,  deprived  of  that 
uy  forces  unknown  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  statutes  and  largely  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  executive  power 

Recently  we  had  In  Baltimore  a  conference 
"^  "'P*'"-s  from  15  major  cities  organized  as 
the  Hub  Council  for  the  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  "hub"  cities  and  growing  out 


of  the  "stay  In  the  city  movement,"  Initiated 
by  Baltimore's  Economic  Director.  To  him 
Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, wrote: 

"The  health  and  vitality  of  our  urban  way 
of  life  depends.  In  very  large  degree,  upon  our 
ability  to  keep  our  central  cities  economically 
healthy.  This  does  not  mean,  simply,  keep- 
ing a  certain  'share'  of  jobs,  but  It  connotes 
retaining  within,  and  bringing  to.  the  cen- 
tral city  those  kinds  of  economic  activities 
that  the  central  city  is  best  equipped  to  ac- 
commodate. .  .  Perhaps  the  group  ought 
to  consider  not  Just  Industrial  emploj-ment, 
but  all  kinds  of  employment,  e.g..  service, 
retail,  and  professional  as  well." 

Mr  Weaver,  I  think,  was  getting  warm. 
So  was  Charles  Abrams,  the  Urban  Planning 
Chairman  at  Columbia  University,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished authority.    He  says: 

"The  fact  Is  that  many  Negroes  do  live  In 
slums  and  some  do  not  .  .  .  Despite  this, 
the  housing  problem  persists  for  most  Negro 
families,  and  In  mrtny  places  It  Is  becoming 
worse.  The  physical  condition  of  the  Negro's 
homes,  however.  Is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
Negro's  housing  conditions  The  neighbor- 
hoods are  run-down;  officialdom  Its  less  con- 
cerned with  their  maintenance,  and  their 
general  atmosphere  is  demoralizing;  the 
schools  are  segregated  and  Inferior,  and  so 
are  the  recreational,  hospital  and  social  facil- 
ities; there  are  also  fewer  new  buildings 
erected  in  Negro  areas,  even  for  those  who 
can  aflord  them*  Above  all.  the  Negro  is 
discriminated  against  in  almost  every  aspect 
of  housing  and  neighborhood  life,  and  he 
feels  It." 

As  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  I  feel  like  saying 
to  Mr,  Abrams,  "Are  you  telling  me?"  The 
political  administration  of  Baltimore  City  Is 
divided,  but  on  one  thing  a  Republican 
Mayor  and  a  Democratic  City  Council  have 
seen  eye  to  eye  and,  until  recently,  have 
worked  together  In  harmony.  This  was  in 
abolishing  every  form  of  legal  discrimination 
against  any  minority,  whether  In  schools, 
stores,  theaters,  restaurants,  hotels  or  any- 
where else  If  there  Is  one  provision  In  the 
city  code  that  discriminates  against  any  man 
on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  color.  It  Is 
there  because  It  Is  so  obscure  that  It  has  been 
overlooked. 

Nor  have  we  stopped  with  statute  law. 
Powerfully  assisted  by  many  groups  of  en- 
lightened citizens  we  have  ui^ed  upon  private 
business  a  policy  of  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  In 
employment,  with  considerable  success, 
especially  as  regards  banks,  department 
stores  and  fiduciary  institutions,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  now  using  non-whites  In 
many  positions  above  the  level  of  Janitors 
and  messengers 

Nevertheless,  the  city  received  a  blast  of 
unfavorable  publicity  not  long  ago  when  the 
leadership  of  CORE  announced  Its  choice  as 
a  target  area  for  an  intensive  drive  against 
discrimination  because.  It  was  alleged.  Bal- 
timore Is  the  worst  city  outside  the  South  in 
that  respect. 

Our  first  reaction  was  perfectly  genuine  be- 
wilderment, but  brief  consideration  was 
enough  to  bring  the  realization  that  here 
we  are  dealing  with  something  beyond  the 
purview  of  law.  Discrimination  can  exist 
without  support  by  the  statutes  and  without 
enforcement  by  the  police. 

When  we  clearly  understand  that,  with  all 
Its  Implicntions,  we  may  be  on  the  way  to 
find  some  answers  Basically,  the  problems 
of  the  large  city  surrounded  by  nearly  all- 
white  suburbs  are  problems  of  human  dig- 
nity— or  the  lack  of  It.  Of  course,  that  is  an 
over-slmpUflcatlon  and  a  cliche.  It  also  hap- 
pens to  be  the  truth. 

A  mother,  deprived  of  a  mother's  relation- 
ship with  children,  husband,  home,  and 
family  must  have  small  respect  for  herself 
as  a  mother. 


A  father  without  a  decent  Job  or  hopw  of 
ever  getting  one.  without  the  function  or 
authority  of  husband,  parent,  or  provider, 
must  have  small  respect  lor  himself  as  a 
person. 

And  those  who  have  little  respect  for  them- 
selves cannot  command  much  respect. from 
others  So  the  desperation  festers  and  feeds 
on  Itself. 

But  the  remedy  is  not  in  law  True,  equal 
J-ostice  uiider  law  Is  the  first  step  toward 
a  remedy,  but  it  is  only  the  ft-rst  step  I  am 
net  rafh  enough  to  claim  that  In  Btiltlmore 
we  have  established  equal  Justice  under  law. 
but  I  do  believe  that  we  have  gone  far 
enough  toward  that  goal  to  prove  that  the 
remedy  Is  not  in  law  alone.  The  power  of 
the  legal  authorities  Is  negative.  They  can. 
and  they  must,  prevent  overt  acts  of  dis- 
crimination, but  they  cannot  create  the  at- 
titude, the  spirit  of  fair  play,  that  alone  can 
assure  to  any  minority  enjoyment  of  Its  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Sympathy  is  not  enough.  We  need  that 
rarer  quality,  empathy,  the  ability  to  put 
one's  self  In  another's  place  and  to  see  the 
situation  as  he  sees  It,  Sympathy  leads  to 
good  deeds,  but  good  deeds  are  only  a  pallia- 
tive not  a  cure  Empathy  leads  to  under- 
standing of  another's  point  of  view  and  so  to 
knowledge  to  why  he  reacts  as  he  does  If 
formal  Justice  is  the  f.rst  ctep.  understand- 
ing Is  the  next  step  toward  a  cure  for  the 
evils  that  beset  us 

I  repeat,  "that  beset  us."  for  anyone  who 
thinks  that  this  Is  solely,  or  mainly,  a  prob- 
lem of  minorities,  and'  specifically  of  the 
Negro  minority,  is  self -deceived  and  It  could 
be.  fatally  deceived.  For  If  America  cannot 
master  this  problem,  it  will  never  make 
democratic  self  government  a  living  reality 
instead  of  a  distant  Ideal 

■  A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
stand."  The  prophetic  words  of  Lincoln  are 
as  worthy  of  our  attention  today  as  they 
were  In  1858  At  that  time  the  nation  was 
legally  half  slave  and  half  free,  and  It  almost 
fell  It  survived  only  because  It  became 
legally  all  free  But  for  a  hundred  years  it 
has  remained  morally  divided  and  when  one 
Is  reminded  of  Los  Angeles'  Watts.  New 
York's  Harlem,  and  the  blood  spattered  on 
the  streets  of  half  a  dozen  other  Northern 
cities.  It  takes  an  optimist  to  assert  that 
even  half  of  it  is  morally  free. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  talliB  of  another 
civil  war,  or  of  anything  resembling  a  race 
war  But  I  do  assert  flatly  that  Just  laws 
are  not  enough,  even  when  administered  by 
J-ast  Judges  and  enforced  by  Just  police  pow- 
er. It  Is  Justice,  not  in  the  courts,  but  In  the 
hearts  of  men  that  alone  can  effect  a  cure. 
And  I  do  assert  that  extra-legal  discrimina- 
tion based  on  racial  prejudice  Is  a  malignant 
grovi-th  that.  If  It  is  not  eradicated,  will  slow- 
ly but  surely  destroy  the  moral  character  of 
this  nation  and  leave  It  but  a  shell  It  may 
be  an  Iron  shell  and  a  menace  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  It  will  no  longer  be  a  beacon 
to  manltlnd."  much  less  "the  last,  best  hope 
of  earth." 

It  may  not  be  a  swift  process.  Things 
may  very  well  last  beyond  our  generation, 
bev-ond  our  century  But  unless  we  cut  out 
the  cancer,  the  end  Is  sure.  "The  mills  of 
God  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding 
small." 

Furthermore,  it  Is  precisely  In  a  cocnmunity 
of  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden  ringed  by 
a  community  of  the  privileged  and  free  that 
the  first  acute  symptoms  of  the  malady  are 
certain  to  appear  Witness  the  community  of 
Watts  In  the  hean  of  Los  Angeles  Therefore 
I  submit  that  every  other  problem  of  our 
great  cities  Is  overshadowed  by  the  problem 
of  preventing  a  massive  concentration  of  the 
hopeless  and  despairing.  Any  means  con- 
tributing to  that  end  I  approve.  The  'stay 
In  the  city"  movement  Is  one  TTie  dispersal 
of  industry  is  one.    Urban  renewal  is  one  and 
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•o  are  low-cost  housing,  better  education, 
vocational  tralnlnt?  and  recreational  facilities 
I  have  supported  all  of  them  In  Baltimore, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  support  them  because 
every  one  h^i.s  done  some  good.  But  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  that  any  of  them,  or  all  of 
them  together,  are  going  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  trouble,  for  the  root  Is  beyond  the 
reich  of  laws,  law-makers,  and  administers 
ot  laws.  The  root  U  a  public  opinion  that 
tolerates  any  form  of  discrimination  not 
based  on  the  antl -social  conduct  of  the 
Individual. 

A  public  offlolRl  Is  In  an  advantageous  pofil- 
tlon  to  Influence  public  opinion,  and  It  Is 
unfortunately  true  that  some  have  used  their 
FKMltlong  to  d.irlten,  rather  than  enlighten 
It.  We  have  a  name  for  such  an  official.  He 
la  a  demagogue,  and  he  Is  a  worse  threat  to 
American  liberty  than  would  be  Stalin,  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  all  rolled  into  one.  But  we 
may  dismiss  him  from  cyjnslderatlon,  for  a 
nation  that  runs  after  demagoguee  Is  hope- 
less anyhow.  What  glvee  me  more  concern 
Is  the  man  In  public  life  who,  sometimes 
from  fe&r  but  often  fn^m  plain  lack  of  un- 
derstanding, does  nothing  to  lead  the  people 
toward  a  truer  comprehension  of  their  own 
Interest 

Bvit  leadership  is  all  that  public  figures  can 
accompli.sh,  and  all  that  they  should  attempt 
The  rest  Is  in  the  hands,  not  of  Whitman's 
"elected  persons,"  but  In  those  of  plain  old 
John  Q  Public. 

Por  my  p.irt,  I  have  faith  to  believe  tliat 
they  are  safe  hands. 


MEDICAL  CARE  POR  MILITARY 
DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  in  recent 
years  we  have  seen  a  multitude  of  health 
benefit  protrrams  enacted.  These  pro- 
grams have  covered  many  American  citi- 
zens of  all  age^  and  have  provided  them 
with  extensive  medical  aid.  But  we  have 
Ignored  one  group  of  deserving  citizens. 
a  group  all  too  often  overlooked  when  the 
cannons  of  battle  are  silent.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  men  and  women  and  their 
families  who  serve  this  country  in  the 
armed  services 

While  some  effort  to  provide  medical 
care  for  our  military  dependents  has 
been  made,  it  has  been  far  too  limited 
both  in  the  extent  of  coverage  oCfered 
smd  in  the  number  of  people  covered. 
The  present  military  medical  coverage 
plan,  the  Dependents  Medical  Care  Act 
of  1956,  is  deficient  in  three  main  areas — 
inpatient  and  outpatient  care  for  active 
duty  dependents,  and  coverage  of  retired 
reservists. 

Under  present  procedure,  outpatient 
care  Is  provided  for  military  dependents 
who  happen  to  live  on  or  near  a  base  with 
adequate  medical  facilities  but  denied  to 
those  who  live  far  away  from  any  mili- 
tary medical  center  These  people  are 
forced  to  pay  their  own  medical  expenses. 

All  too  often,  these  dependents  are 
wives  amd  children  of  fighting  men  sent 
to  Vietnam  by  our  Government.  De- 
pendents who.  rather  than  wait  out  a 
Vietnam  tour  of  duty  at  a  domestic  mili- 
tary base,  return  to  their  parents'  homes 
to  await  the  return  of  the  family  head 
from  battle.  Many  times,  they  find 
themselves  living  too  far  from  military 
medical  facilities  to  take  advantage  of 
their  services  and  are  forced  instead  to 
rely  upon  local  nonmllitary  clinics  and 
physicians  for  treatment.     It  Is  grossly 


unfair  and  completely  unnecessary  for 
these  families  of  our  fighting  men  to 
have  to  pay  for  their  illnesses  from  their 
own  pockets  while  their  civilian  contem- 
poraries, unseparated  from  their  fathers 
and  husbands,  are  able  to  take  advantai?e 
of  legitimate  Government  help  In  meet- 
ing medical  expenses.  Mr  President.  It 
Is  time  to  halt  this  unfairness.  Practical 
requirements  of  morale  and  personnel 
retention  as  well  as  the  moral  require- 
ment to  fully  back  our  fighting  men  dic- 
tate prompt  and  unequivocal  support  for 
the  pa.ssage  of  H.R  14088. 

I  am  pleased  to  t>e  a  member  of  the 
spfclal  subcommittee  considering  this 
Inaportant  legislation.  One  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  this  bill  would 
enable  military  dependents  to  use  civil- 
ian facilities  for  treatment  when  fjeog- 
raphy  prevents  the  use  of  military 
hospitals. 

When  seeking  normal  inpatient  or 
outpatient  care,  military  dependents 
would  have  exactly  the  same  standing 
as  their  civilian  neighbors,  getting  no 
preferential  treatment  but  havinK  full 
rights  to  the  use  of  public  facilities. 

Under  the  section  of  this  bill  dealing 
with  care  and  treatment  of  handicapped 
children,  military  families  may  waive 
their  tax  immunity  under  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  and  thus  ac- 
cept equal  financial  responsibility  with 
State  residents.  In  return,  they  would 
be  granted  equal  treatment  in  State  fa- 
cilities for  mentally  retarded  or  handi- 
capped children  without  having  to  fulfill 
stringent   residence    requirements. 

That  tare  which  military  dependents 
are  able  to  obtain  under  the  present  pro- 
gram is  severely  limited  even  when  it 
is  available.  The  1956  legislation  limits 
care  in  military  facilities  to  diagnosis, 
treatment  of  contagious  diseases.  Im- 
munization, maternity  and  infant  care, 
and  care  in  special  and  unusual  cases  for 
nervous  disorders  or  chronic  diseases. 
No  provision  is  made  for  normal  physical 
checkups  or  for  common  but  painful  ill- 
nesses and  Injuries.  If  approved,  the 
Medical  Benefits  Act  of  1966  would 
eliminate  this  specific  listing  of  medical 
services  allowed  to  dependents.  This  bill 
offers.  Instead,  a  more  Qexlble  plan  which 
would  allow  the  degree  and  type  of  care 
to  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  patients 
and  the  availability  of  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Defense  would 
have  the  authority  to  contract  for  care 
subject  only  to  the  limitation  that  bene- 
fits provided  could  not  exceed  the  high 
option  of  the  most  popular  Government- 
wide  civilian  program.  The  increased 
flexibility  provided  by  H.R.  14088  en- 
ables the  doctor-patient  relationship  in 
the  armed  services  to  more  closely  re- 
semble that  found  in  civilian  life. 

The  second  major  deficiency  of  the 
present  military  medical  health  plan  Ls 
Its  failure  to  provide  adequate  coverage 
to  retired  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents. These  people  were  excluded  from 
coverage  under  the  1956  legislation  be- 
cause this  body  felt  that  experience  in 
operating  a  medical  benefit  plan  was 
needed  before  full  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram could  be  effected.  That  reason  is 
no  longer  valid  A  decade  of  medical 
care  has  fully  acquainted  the  military 


with  the  problems  of  administering  a 
health  benefit  program. 

Futhermore,  there  are  compelling  rea- 
sons  for  the  inclusion  of  retired  service- 
men and  their  dependents  under  the  new. 
Medical  Benefits  Act.  A  special  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  the  Honorable  L 
Mendel  Rivers,  of  South  Carolina,  con- 
cluded after  an  extensive  study  of  mili- 
tary hospital  policy  in  1964,  that  the 
Government  has  a  clear  moral  obliga- 
tion to  provide  medical  care  to  retired 
personnel  and  their  dependents.  That 
subcommittee  found  such  care  had  been 
assured  by  custom  and  tradition 
throughout  most  of  the  life  of  the  Re- 
public. 

That  subcommittee  also  found  nu- 
merous examples  of  recruitment  and  re- 
tention literature  which  pledged  that  the 
Government  wou^d  provide  medical  care 
for  the  man  and  his  family  following 
retirement. 

The  legislation  now  under  considera- 
tion will  enable  us  to  fulfill  our  clear  ob- 
ligation to  those  who  have  served  a  life- 
time in  our  armed  services.  The  bill 
provides  that  some  of  the  inpatient 
needs  of  retired  personnel  shall  be  met 
by  requiring  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  program  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
beds  in  new  and  replacement  mihtarj 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  retired  service- 
men and  their  dependents.  While  it  is 
no  longer  feasible  to  provide  full  med- 
ical care  for  all  retired  military  person- 
nel in  military  hospitals,  the  lower  cost 
of  on-base  treatment  more  than  justifies 
the  programing  of  as  much  space  as  pos- 
sible for  this  purpose. 

This  legislation  also  provides  help  for 
retirees  and  their  dependents  who  are 
unable  to  make  use  of  military  hospitals 
for  geographical  reasons  by  subsidizing 
their  medical  expenses  in  nonmilitary 
hospitals.  By  blanketing  retirees  and 
their  dependents  under  the  dependents 
medical  care  program  provided  for  civil- 
ian Government  employees,  this  legis- 
lation makes  the  Dependents  Medical 
Care  Act  uniform  for  all  military  per- 
sonnel so  that  the  flat  charge  of  $25  or 
$1.75  per  day,  whichever  is  greater,  ap- 
plies equally  to  active  duty  dependents, 
retired  members,  and  dependents  of  re- 
tired members. 

Finally,  this  bill  assures  retirees  that 
they  will  not  suffer  a  loss  of  medical 
care  when  they  transfer  to  social  secur- 
ity coverage  at  age  65  by  allowing  them 
to  remain  eligible  for  inpatient  and  out- 
patient care  In  uniformed  service  med- 
ical facilities 

The  final  major  deficiency  of  the  De- 
pendents Medical  Care  Act  of  1956  Is 
its  failure  to  include  the  so-called  title 
in  retirees  under  Its  coverage.  These 
retirees  are  citizen-soldiers  who  have 
completed  not  less  than  20  years  of  sati*- 
factory  Federal  service  for  purposes  of 
Reserve  retirement  Under  present  law, 
these  retirees  are  denied  coverage  for 
medical  expenses  unless  their  20  yews 
of  service  includes  8  years  of  active  duty 
This  discriminatory  provision  serves  no 
useful  purpose  whatever.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  serve  to  lessen  the  prestige 
and  attractiveness  of  our  Reserve  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  utilized  by  the  mm- 
tary  services  to  deny  to  these  reserrtns 
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the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to 
ever>'  other  retired  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  end  this 
unwarranted  discrimination  against  the 
dedicated  men  who  serve  in  our  Reserve 
forces  Last  year,  this  body  unequivo- 
cally rejected  a  proposal  to  merge  the 
.^rniy  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard 
becau.'^e  v\e  felt  then  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  act  to  hinder  the  effective- 
ness of  those  units. 

II  is  time  to  reassert  our  justifiable 
confidence  in  the  ability  and  dedication 
of  the  members  of  the  Reserve  by  pro- 
ndin?  them  with  the  same  medical 
benefits  as  the  members  of  the  active 
services.  H  R.  14088  extends  the  benefits 
of  medical  aid  to  the  retired  reservists 
of  our  Nation.  It  Is  a  long  overdue  ex- 
tension: one  which  can  be  delayed  no 
longer. 

In  fact,  no  part  of  this  legislation  can 
be  delayed  any  longer.  If  we  are  to  ask 
that  the  dedicated  and  courageous  per- 
formance of  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  around  tiie  world  to 
conunue,  we  must  give  them  our  fullest 
support  here  at  home.  There  Ls  no  bet- 
ter wav  to  derl^onstrate  this  support  than 
to  provide  for  the  health  and  well-being 
of  their  loved  ones  wherever  they  may 
be. 


THE  NIGHT  TffE  LIGHTS  CAME  ON. 
BY  BOB  CONSIDINE 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President. 
when  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration was  set  up  in  1935,  only  11  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  rural  families  had 
electricity.  Today  99  percent  of  them 
have  access  to  the  invisible  power  which 
lights  their  homes  and  eases  the  burden 
of  their  work. 

It  i.s  diCRcult  for  city  people  to  realize 
the  difference  which  the  coming  of  elec- 
tric power  has  made  to  rural  America. 
Most  among  us  have  had  it  all  our  lives 
and  so  do  not  know  what  it  is  like  to  do 
»1thout. 

The  night  the  lights  came  on  Is  BtUl  hailed 
Id  many  rural  regions  as  an  occasion  rank- 
ing with  the  stature  of  such  feast  days  as 
CarlBimas  and  Thanksgiving— 

Bob  Consldine  writes  in  a  recent  col- 
umn in  the  Bryan.  Tex.,  Daily  Eagle — 
Eecirlcal  power  changed  millions  of  lives 
injtantaneously,  ended  lonely  Isolation,  pro- 
vided leisure  time  that  reflected  Itself  In 
letter  education.  Improved  public  health, 
fut  deep  Into  farm  accidents,  provided  a 
tremendous  shot  In  the  arm  for  the  Amert- 
«n  economy,  made  us  the  breadbasket  of 
'he  world,  won  a  war.   sealed  a  peace 

The  rural  electrification  program  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  governmental 
programs  we  have  ever  had.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  article  "Farmers 
use  Electricity"  by  Bob  Considine, 
printed  bi  the  June  20.  1966.  Br>-an  i:>aily 
|»8le.  be  printed  at  this  pomt  In  the 

KlCORB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'■as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recxdrd. 
M  follows : 

Pajimeiis  Like  Electhicitt 

(By  Bob  Consldine  I 

ihP"'''*'*    ^°— Ten  thousand  residents  of 
"^  \inie  part  of  the  United  States  gathered 


here  this  week  to  celebrate  a  miracle  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  who  are  city  slickers, 
accept  as  their  just  due. 

What  was  celebrated  here  under  a  vast  tent 
was  the  still  stupendous  fact  that  after  c«n- 
turles  of  darkness  America's  farms  were  given 
electricity  This  was  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Sioux  Valley  Empire  Association,  one  of 
the  big  and  lively  cooperatives  that  electri- 
fied rural  America  when  the  big  utility  com- 
panies wouldn't  or  couldn't,  and  when  even 
some  of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  themselves 
fought  against  the  burial  of  the  kerosene 
lamp  of  yore. 

Pretty  second-generation  farm  wives 
f:hnpped  ellttering  appliance  booths  for  the 
latest  word  In  time-saving,  labor-saving  and 
c\en  stfitus-glvinp  gee-g-aws  that  come  to  life 
when  plugged  Into  the  now  endless  miles  of 
power  lines  that  stitch  remote  areas  to  urban 
centers  While  they  stopped,  some  of  their 
stlll-llvlng  mothers  and  grandmothers  re- 
membered when  an  Iron  was  actually  made 
of  Iron,  a  six-pound  slab  of  It  that  had  to 
be  heated  on  a  wood  stove.  And  when  an 
evening's  entertainment  was  derived  from 
well-thumbed  stereoptlcon  slides  not  color- 
TV.  radio  and  home  movies. 

Farmers,  ranchers  and  other  users  of  elec- 
tric power  studied  over  new  ways  to  put  the 
Incredible.  Invisible  slave  to  work — make  It 
pump  water  to  barren  lands,  automate  cow 
barns,  lift,  tote  bale,  pull  push,  and  permit 
one  man  to  keep  25.000  chicks  happy  without 
giving  vent  to  a  single  cluck. 

Hard  to  believe  that  when  the  Rural  E3ec- 
trlQcatlon  Administration  was  set  up  In  1936. 
a«  part  of  President  Roosevelt's  revolution. 
only  11  per  cent  of  U.S  farms  had  electricity. 
Today  the  figure  Is  99  per  cent.  When  REA 
started,  the  public  utilities  people  were 
charging  as  much  as  $3,000  a  mile  to  stretch 
a  line  to  a  customer's  acreage. 

Cooperatives,  put  together  by  people  who 
in  some  cases  were  so  poor  they  could  pay 
only  82  of  the  $5  membership  fee.  and  give 
a  note  for  the  remainder,  soon  were  able  to 
borrow  money  from  REA  on  easy  long-term 
plans,  and  the  face  of  .America  changed  more 
radically  In  a  short  time  than  ever  before  In 
her  history. 

■'The  night  the  lights  came  on"  is  still 
hailed  in  many  rural  regions  as  an  occasion 
r.inklng  with  the  stature  of  such  fea.st  days 
as  Christm.'is  and  Thanksgiving  Electrical 
pKDwer  changed  millions  of  lives  Instantane- 
ously, ended  loneU  isolation,  provided  leisure 
time  that  reflected  Itself  in  better  education. 
Improved  public  health,  cut  deep  Into  farm 
accidents,  provided  a  tremendous  shot  in  the 
arm  for  the  American  economy,  made  us  the 
bre:idba.';ket  of  the  world,  won  a  war  sealed 
a  peace. 

A  Kentucklan  recalls:  "It  waa  late  on  a 
November  afternoon.  Just  before  dark  All 
we  had  was  wires  hanging  down  from  the 
ceiling  in  every  room,  with  bare  bulbs  on  the 
end  Dad  turned  on  the  one  in  the  kitchen 
first,  and  he  Just  stood  there,  holding  onto 
the  puil-chaln  He  said  to  me,  'Carl,  come 
here  and  hang  onto  this  so  I  can  ttim 
on  the  light  In  the  sitting  room.'" 

One  dear  old  farm  lady  set  her  alarm  clock 
to  awaken  her  every  three  hours  during  the 
night,  so  that  she  could  empty  the  ice  from 
her  electric  refrigerator's  freezing  compart- 
ment and  fill  the  trays  again.  She  was  afraid 
U  would  keep  making  ice  and  inundate  her. 

Other  farmers  put  covers  over  unused  wall 
sockets,  to  keep  the  electricity  from  "leak- 
ing" Some  new  users  donned  gloves  before 
turning  on  any  switch 

RE.A  people  fanned  out  from  Washington, 
followed  by  appliance  dealers,  the  first  to 
show  the  farmers  what  they  could  do  with 
the  new  tool,  the  second  to  re-do  every 
kitchen  and  barn  in  the  land 

It's  still  happening  in  places  like  Colman, 
SD..  where  people  remain  grateful  for  elec- 
tricity, proud  of  having  worked  to  get  it  for 
themselves  and  their  fanUliee,  and  eager  to 


know  more  uses  for  It  They  make  a  fellow 
ashamed  he  beefed  over  tAat  little  blackout 
we  had  In  New  York  last  vear 


A     FOOTNOTE    TO    HISTORY:     THE 
PRESS  AND   NATIONAL   SECURITY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  for  some  lime  been  hearing  of 
"managed  news"  and  of  late  of  "credi- 
bility gaps."  Tlie  relations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  press  in  times  of  crisis 
and  stress  are  interestingly  set  forth  in 
an  address  by  Clifton  E>aniel.  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  which  he 
made  at  the  World  Press  Institute,  held 
at  Macalester  College,  St  Paul,  Minn., 
on  June  1  He  entitled  it:  "A  Footnote 
to  Histor>' ;  The  Press  and  National 
Security  " 

It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  recent 
histor>'  and  reveals  out  of  recent  events 
what  some  of  the  pressures  on  the  press 
are  and  what  are  its  resulting  problems 
and   resp>onsibi!lties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Footnote  to  History  :  The  Phess  and 
National  Secvkitt 

(An  address  by  Clifton  Daniel.  Managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  at  the  World 
Press  Institute.  Macalester  C-oilege,  St  Paul, 
Minn.,  June  1,  1966) 

This  morning  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
story — one  that  has  never  been  told  before — 
the  inside  story  of  The  New  York  Times  and 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  something  of  a  mystery  story. 

In  its  Issue  of  Nov  19  1960.  The  Nation 
published  an  editorial  under  the  heading, 
"Are  We  Training  Cuban  Guerrillas?  " 

I  had  never  seen  this  editorial  and  had 
never  heard  it  mentioned  until  a  reader  of 
The  New  York  Times  sent  in  a  letter  tc>  the 
editor.  He  asked  whether  the  allegations  In 
the  editorial  were  true,  and,  if  so.  why  hadn't 
they  been  reported  by  The  New  York  Times, 
whose  resources  for  gathering  Information 
were  much  greater  than  those  of  a  little 
magazine  like  The  Nation. 

The  Nation  said: 

"Fidel  Castro  may  have  a  sounder  basis  for 
his  expressed  fears  of  a  US  -financed  'Guate- 
mala-type' invasion  than  most  of  us  realize. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  Guatemala  Dr  Ronald 
Hilton,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Hispanic- 
American  Studies  at  Stanford  University,  was 
told: 

"1  The  United  States  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land,  at 
an  outlay  in  excess  of  $1 -million,  which  1« 
stoutly  fenced  and  heavily  guarded  ,  .  .  It 
is  'common  knowledge'  in  Guatemala  that 
the  tract  Is  being  used  as  a  training  ground 
lor  Cuban  counter-revolutionaries  who  axe 
preparing  for  an  eventual  landing  In  Cuba. 
.  United  States  personnel  and  equipment 
are  being  used  at  the  base.  .  .  , 

"2  Substantially  all  oY  the  shove  was  re- 
ported by  a  we:i-known  Guatemalan  jour- 
nalist .  ,  .  In  La  Hora,  a  Guatemalan  news- 
paper .  .  . 

"3.  More  recently,  the  President  of  Guate- 
mala, forced  to  take  cognizance  of  the  per- 
sistent reports  concerning  the  base,  went  on 
TV  and  admitted  its  existence  but  refused 
to  discuss  its  purpose  or  any  other  facts 
about  It. 

"  .  ,  We  believe  the  reports  merit  publi- 
cation: they  can  and  should,  be  checked  im- 
mediately by  all  US  news  media  with  cor- 
reepondente  in  Guateimala." 
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Orr    TO    GUATEMALA 

With  that  last  paragraph.  The  New  York 
Times  readily  agreed.  Paul  Kennedy,  our 
correspondent  In  Central  America,  wa«  soon 
on  his  way  to  Guatemal.i 

He  reported  that  intensive  dally  air  train- 
ing was  taking  place  there  on  a  partly  hid- 
den airfield.  In  the  mountalna.  commando- 
Ulce  forces  were  being  drilled  In  guerrilla 
warfare  tactics  by  foreign  personnel,  mostly 
from  the  United  States. 

Ouatenialan  authortttes  insisted  that  the 
training  operation  was  designed  to  meet  an 
assault  from  Cuba  Opponents  of  the  gov- 
ernment said  the  preparations  were  for  an 
offensive  against  the  Cuban  regime  of  Pre- 
mier Pldel  Castro  Mr.  Kennedy  actually 
penetrated  two  miles  Into  the  training  area. 

Hla  article  was  published  In  The  New 
York  Times  on  Jan    10,  1961, 

The  Nation  also  printed  another  article  In 
Its  Issue  of  Jan  7.  1961,  by  Don  r>wlggins, 
aviation  editor  of  The  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 

And  now  Arthur  M  Schleslnger.  Jr.  takes 
up  the  story  In  "A  Thousand  Days."  his  ac- 
count of  John  P  Kennedy's  years  In  the 
White  House 

"On  March  31."  Mr.  Schleslnger  saya, 
"Howard  Handleman  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  returning  from  10  days  In  Florida, 
said  to  me  that  the  exiles  were  telling  every- 
one that  they  would  receive  United  States 
recognition  a.s  soon  as  they  landed  In  Cuba, 
to  be  followed  by  the  overt  provision  of  arms 
and  supplies 

"A  few  days  later  Gilbert  Harrison  of  the 
New  Republic  sent  over  the  galleys  of  a 
pweudonymous  piece  called  'Our  Men  In 
Miami,'  afklng  whether  there  was  any  reason 
why  It  should  not  be  published.  It  was  a 
careful,  accurate  and  devastating  account  of 
CIA.  activities  among  the  refugeee,  written, 
I  learned  later,  by  Karl  Meyer.  Obviously 
Its  publication  In  a  responsible  magazine 
would  cause  trouble  but  could  the  Govern- 
ment properly  ask  an  editor  to  suppress  the 
truth?  Defeated  by  the  moral  Issue,  I 
hajided  the  article  to  the  President,  who 
Instantly  re«d  It  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
It  could  be  stopped  Harrison  accepted  the 
suggestion  and  without  queetlona — a  patri- 
otic act  which  left  me  oddly  uncomfortable 

"About  the  same  time  Tad  Szulc  filed  a 
story  to  The  New  York  Tlmea  from  Miami 
describing  the  recrviltment  drive  and  report- 
ing that  a  landing  on  Cuba  waa  imminent 
Turner  Catledge,  the  managing  editor,  called 
James  Reston,  who  was  In  his  weekend  re- 
treat In  Virginia,  to  ask  his  advice,  Reston 
counseled  against  publication:  either  the 
story  woyld  alert  Castro,  in  which  case  The 
Times  would  be  responsible  for  casualties  on 
the  beach,  or  else  the  exp>edltlon  would  be 
canceled,  in  which  case  The  Times  would  be 
responsible  for  grave  Interference  with  na- 
tional policy.  This  was  another  patriotic 
act;  but  In  retrospect  I  have  wondered 
whether,  If  the  press  had  behaved  lrresp>onal- 
bly,  it  would  not  have  spared  the  country  a 
disaster  " 

ARTICLE    WAS    NOT    S17PPRXSSKD 

As  recently  as  last  November.  Mr.  Schles- 
lnger was  sun  telling  the  same  story.  In  an 
appearance  on  "Meet  the  Press,"  he  was  asked 
about  the  article  In  The  New  York  Tlmee  In 
which  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  had 
lied  to  The  Times  In  April.  1961.  about  the 
nature  and  size  of  the  landing  In  the  Bay  of 
Pigs. 

Mx.  Schleslnger  replied  that,  a  few  days 
bsfors  he  misinformed  The  Times,  the  news- 
paper had  suppressed  a  story  by  Tad  Szulc 
from  Miami,  giving  a  fairly  accurate  account 
of  the  invasion  plans. 

"If,"  he  said  "I  was  reprehensible  in  mis- 
leading The  Times  by  repeaUng  the  official 
cover  story,  The  Times  conceivably  was  Just 
as  reprehensible  In  misleading  the  American 


people  by  suppressing  the  Tad  Szulc  stcH-y 
from  Miami,  I,  at  least,  had  the  excuse 
that  I  was  working  for  the  Oovemment." 

"I  prefer  to  think,"  he  said,  "that  both  The 
Times  and  I  was  actuated  by  the  same  mo- 
tives: that  is,  a  sense,  mistaken  or  not.  that 
I  It  I   was  In  the  national  Interest  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Schleslnger  was  mistaken,  both  In  his 
book  and  in  his  appearance  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  The  Times  did  not  suppress  the  Tad 
Szulc  article.  We  printed  It.  and  here  It  Is.  on 
Page  1  (under  a  one-column  headline)  of 
the  Issue  of  Friday.  April  7,  1961. 

What  actually  happened  Is.  at  this  date, 
somewhat  difficult  to  say. 

None  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  Inci- 
dent described  In  Mr.  Schleslnger's  book  kept 
records  of  what  was  said  and  done.  That  Is 
unfortunate,  and  It  should  teach  us  a  lesson. 
T^e  Bay  of  Pigs  was  not  only  important  In 
the  history  of  United  States  relations  with 
Latin  America,  the  Soviet  Union  and  world 
Communism:  It  was  also  impwriant  in  the 
history  of  relations  between  the  American 
press  and  the  United  States  Government. 

We  owe  a  debt  to  history.  We  should  try 
to  reconstruct  the  event,  and  that  Is  what 
I  am  attempting  to  do  today. 

Late  m  March  and  early  In  April.  194J1, 
we  were  hearing  rumors  that  the  ajitl- 
Castro  forces  were  orgaiUzlng  for  an  In- 
vasion. For  example,  the  editor  of  The  Mi- 
ami Herald.  Don  Shoemaker,  told  me  at 
lunch  In  New  York  one  day.  "They're  drill- 
ing on  the  beaches  all  over  southern  Florida." 

Tad  Szulc,  a  veteran  correspondent  In 
Latin  America  with  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion for  sniffing  out  plots  and  revolutions, 
came  upon  the  Miami  story  quite  acci- 
dentally. He  was  being  transferred  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  Washington  and  happened  to 
stop  In  Miami  to  visit  friends  on  his  way 
north  He  quickly  discovered  that  an  In- 
vasion force  was  Indeed  forming  and  that 
It  was  very  largely  financed  and  directed  by 
the  CIA.  He  asked  for  permission  to  come 
to  New  York  to  discuss  the  situation  and  was 
promptly  assigned   to  cover  the  story. 

His  first  article  from  Miami — the  one  I 
have  Just  shown  to  you — began  as  follows: 

"For  nearly  nine  months  Cuban  exile  mili- 
tary forces  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
Premier  Fidel  Castro  have  been  In  training 
In  the  United  States  as  well  as  In  Central 
America. 

"An  army  of  5.000  to  6.000  men  constitutes 
the  external  fighting  arm  of  the  antl-Castro 
Revolutionary  Council,  which  was  formed 
In  the  United  States  last  month.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  the  liberation  of  Cuba  from  what 
It  describes  as  the  Communist  rule  of  the 
Castro  regime  " 

His  article,  which  was  more  than  two 
columns  long  and  very  detailed,  was  sched- 
uled to  appear  In  the  pmper  of  Friday.  April 
7,  1961  It  was  dummied  for  Page  1  under 
a  four-column  head,   leading  the  paper. 

While  the  front-page  dununy  was  being 
drawn  up  by  the  asststant  manasrlng  editor, 
the  news  editor  and  the  assistant  news  edi- 
tor, OrvU  Dryfoos,  then  the  publisher  of 
The  New  York  Times,  came  down  from  the 
14th  floor  to  the  office  of  Turner  Catledge, 
the  managing  editor. 

He  was  gravely  troubled  by  the  security 
implications  of  Szulc's  story  He  could  en- 
vision failure  for  the  Invasion,  and  he  could 
see  The  New  York  Times  being  blamed  for 
a  bloody  fiasco 

KECOLXECTIONS    CONFLICT 

He  and  the  managing  editor  solicited  the 
advice  of  Scotty  Reston.  who  was  then  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  The  New  York 
Times  and  is  now  an  associate  editor. 

At  this  point,  the  record  becomes  unclear. 
Mr  Reston  distinctly  recalls  that  Mr,  Cat- 
ledge's  telephone  call  came  on  a  Sunday, 
and  that  he  was  spending  the  weekend  at 
his    retreat    in    the    Virginia    mountains,    as 


described  by  Arthur  Schleslnger.  A*  there 
was  no  telephone  In  his  cabin.  Mr.  Rerlon 
had  to  return  the  call  from  a  gas  station 
in  Marshall.  Va  Mr.  Catledge  and  othen 
recall,  with  equal  certainty,  that  the  ic- 
cldent  took  place  on  Thursday  and  that  Mr 
Reston  was  reached  In  his  office  in  Wub- 
ington. 

Whichever  was  the  case,  the  managing  edi- 
tor told  Mr.  Reston  about  the  Seulc  dispatch 
which  said  that  a  landing  on  Cuba  wu 
Imminent. 

Mr.  Reston  was  asked  what  should  be  done 
with   the   dispatch. 

"I  told  them  not  to  run  it."  Mr.  Reston 
says. 

He  did  not  advise  against  printing  infor- 
matlon  about  the  forces  gathering  in  Florids, 
that  was  already  well  known  He  merely 
cautioned  against  printing  any  dlspmtch  that 
would  pinpoint  the  time  of  the  landing. 

Others  agree  that  Szulc's  dispatch  did  con- 
tain some  phraseology  to  the  effect  that  so 
Invasion  was  Imminent,  and  those  wordi 
were  eliminated. 

Tad  Szulc's  own  recollection,  cabled  to  me 
from  Madrid  the  other  day,  Is  that  "in 
several  Instances  the  stories  were  consider- 
ably toned  down,  including  the  elimination 
of  statements  about  the  'immenence'  of  m 
invasion. 

"Speclflcally,"  JMr  Szulc  said,  "a  decision 
was  made  In  New  York  not  to  mention  the 
CIA's  part  In  the  Invasion  preparations, 
not  to  use  the  date  of  the  Invasion,  aud,  on 
April  15.  not  to  give  away  In  detail  the  fact 
that  the  first  air  strike  on  Cuba  was  carried 
out  from  Guatemala  " 

.After  the  dummy  for  the  front  page  of  The 
Times  for  Friday.  April  7.  1961,  was  changed. 
Ted  Bernstein,  who  was  the  assistant  man- 
aging editor  on  night  duty  at  The  Times,  and 
Lew  Jordan,  the  news  editor,  sat  In  Mr  Berc- 
steln'B  office  fretting  about  It.  They  believed 
a  colossal  mistake  was  being  made,  and  to- 
gether they  went  Into  Mr.  Catledge's  ofllce 
to  appeal  for  reconsideration 

Mr.  Catledge  recalls  that  Mr  Jordan's  fM* 
was  dead  white,  and  he  was  quivering  wltJi 
emotion  He  and  Mr.  Bernstein  told  the 
managing  editor  that  never  before  had  the 
front-page  play  in  The  New  York  Times  been 
changed  for  reasons  of  policy  They  aald 
they  would  like  to  hear  from  the  publisher 
himself  the  reasons  for  the  change. 

ANGRY    AT   INTESVZNTION 

Lew  Jordan  later  recalled  that  Mr  Catledge 
was  "flaming  mad  "  at  thi.s  Intervention 
However,  he  turned  around  In  his  big  swivel 
chair,  picked  up  the  telephone,  and  asked 
Mr  Drjrfooe  to  come  downstairs.  By  the  time 
he  arrived.  Mr.  Bernstein  had  gone  to  dinner, 
but  Mr.  Dryfoos  spent  10  minutes  patiently 
explaining  to  Mr.  Jordan  his  reasons  for 
wanting  the  story  played  down. 

His  reasons  were  those  of  national  security, 
national  interest  and,  above  all.  concern  for 
the  safety  of  the  men  who  were  prepartni  to 
offer  their  lives  on  the  beaches  of  Cuba.  He 
repeated  the  explanation  in  somewhst 
greater  length  to  Mr   Bernstein  the  next  day 

I  describe  the  mood  and  behavior  of  the 
publisher  and  editors  of  The  New  York  Tlmei 
only  to  show  how  seriously  and  with  what  In- 
tensity of  emotion  they  made  their  fstsful 
decisions. 

Mr.  Bernstein  and  Mr.  Jordan  now  say.  flw 
years  later,  that  the  change  in  pUy.  no' 
ellmlnaUng  the  reference  to  the  inunlneno* 
of  the  Invasion,  was  the  Important  thing 
done  that  night, 

"It  was  Important  because  a  multt-cojuBUi 
head  In  this  paper  means  so  much."  Vr 
Jordan  told  me  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Reston.  however,  felt  that  the  bale 
issue  was  the  elimination  of  the  auteaaeo' 
that  an  Invasion  was  Imminent 

Ironically,  although  that  fact  was  elimin- 
ated from  our  own  dispatch,  virtually^* 
same  Information  was  printed  In  a  ahlrttali 
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on  Tad  .Szulc's  report.  TTiat  was  a  report 
from  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
It  gald  that  plans  for  the  Invasion  of  Cuba 
aere  in  their  final  stagss  Ships  and  planes 
vare  carrying  Invasion  units  from  Florida 
to  their  staging  bases  In  preparation  for  the 
aasult. 

When  the  Invasion  actually  took  place  10 
davs  later,  the  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
oer  Editors  happened  to  be  In  session  In 
Washmpion.  and  President  Kennedy  ad- 
dressed the  society.  He  devot<?tl  his  speech 
entirely  to  the  Cuban  crisis.  He  said  noth- 
ing at  that  time  about  press  disclosures  of 
invasion  plans. 

APPEAL   BY    PRESIDENT 

However,  a  week  later  In  ^"ew  York,  appear- 
ing bef'.ire  the  Bureau  of  Advertihlng  of  the 
.Mnencan  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
ine  President  asked  members  of  ilie  news- 
paper profession  "to  re-examine  their  own 
r«poiiBi  bill  ties." 

He  suggested  that  the  clraunistances  of  the 
cold  war  required  newspaj>ermen  to  show 
jome  of  the  same  restraint  they  wotUd  exer- 
ose  in  a  shooting  war. 

He  went  un  to  say,  'Every  newspaper  now 
uks  iwclf  with  respect  to  every  story.  Is 
;:  news  '  All  I  suggest  is  that  you  add  the 
QueBtlon :  Is  It  In  the  Interest  of  national 
lecurity?' " 

U  the  press  should  recommend  voluntary 
measures  to  prevent  the  publication  of  mate- 
rial endangering  the  national  security  In 
peacetime  the  President  said,  the  Govern- 
ment would  cooperate  wholeheartedly." 

Turner  Catledge,  who  was  the  retiring 
president  of  the  A.S.N.E..  Felix  McKnIght  of 
The  Dallas  Times-Herald,  the  Incoming  pres- 
ident, and  I>ee  Hills,  executive  editor  of  the 
KniKht  newspapers,  took  the  President's 
statement  as  an  invitation  to  talk. 

Within  two  weeks,  a  delegation  of  editors, 
publishers  and  news  agency  executives  was  at 
the  White  House  T\\cy  told  President  Ken- 
nedy they  saw  no  need  at  that  time  for  ma- 
chinery' to  help  prevent  the  dl.'^cloeure  of 
vital  security  Information.  They  agreed 
that  there  should  be  another  meeting  in  a 
few  months.  However,  no  further  meeting 
was  eve.-  held. 

That  day  In  the  White  House.  President 
Kennedy  ran  down  a  list  of  what  he  called 
premature  disclosures  of  security  Informa- 
tion His  examples  were  mainly  drawn  from 
The  New  'i'ork  Times 

He  mpntloiied  for  example.  Paul  Kennedy's 
story  about  the  training  of  antl-Ca£tro  forces 
in  Guatemala.  Mr.  Catledge  pointed  out 
that  this  Information  had  been  published 
In  La  Hor:i  !n  Guatemala  and  in  The  Nation 
In  this  country  before  It  was  ever  published 
In  The  New  York  Times. 

But  It  was  not  news  until  It  appeared  in 
The  Times."  the  President  replied 

While  he  scolded  The  New  York  -nmes. 
the  President  said  in  an  aside  to  Mr  Cat- 
ledge If  you  had  printed  more  about  the 
Operation  you  would  have  saved  us  frc«n  a 
»  coUossal  mistake." 

"SORRY  Yotr  didn't  teix  it" 
More  than  a  year  later.  President  Kennedy 
*M  still  talking  the  same  way.  In  a  con- 
versaUon  with  OrvU  Dryfoos  In  the  White 
House  on  Sept.  13.  1962,  he  said,  "I  wish 
you  had  run  everything  on  Cuba.  .  I  am 

)uit  sorry  you  didn't  tell  It  at  the  time" 

Those  words  were  echoed  by  Arthur  Schle- 
•inger  when  he  wrote.  "X  have  wondered 
whether,  if  the  press  had  behaved  Irrespon- 
loly  it  would  not  have  spared  the  countrv 
adlsiiter." 

They  are  still  echoing  down  the  corridors 
M  history.  Just  the  other  day  in  Washing- 
tori.  Senator  Rossell  of  Georgia  confessed 
WAt,  although  he  was  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ile Armed  Forces  Committee,  he  didn't  know 
w*  Uming  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation. 


"1  only  wish  I  had  been  consulted"  he 
said  In  a  speech  to  the  Senate,  "bec:^use  I 
would  have  strongly  adnsed  against  this  kind 
of  operation  If  I  had  been  " 

It  is  not  so  easy,  it  seems,  even  for  Pres- 
idents, their  most  intimate  advisors  and  dis- 
tinguished United  States  Senators  to  know 
always  what  Is  really  in  the  national  Interest, 
One  Is  tempted  to  say  that  sometimes-- 
sometimes — even  a  mere  newspaperman 
knows  better 

My  own  view  is  that  the  Bay  of  Pigs  opera- 
tion might  well  have  been  canceled  and  the 
country  would  have  been  saved  enormous 
enibarrasement  If  the  New  York  Times  and 
other  newspapers  had  been  more  diligent  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty — their  duty 
to  keep  the  public  infonned  on  matters 
vitally  affecting  our  national  honor  and 
prestige,  not  to  mention  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Reston  believes,  it  was  too 
late  to  stop  the  operation  by  the  time  "we 
printed  Tad  Szulc's  story  on  April  7. 

"If  I  had  It  to  do  over.  I  would  do  exactly 
what  we  did  at  the  time,"  Mr.  Reston  says. 
"It  Is  ridiculous  to  think  that  publishing  the 
fact  that  the  invasion  was  Imminent  would 
have  avoided  this  disaster  I  am  quite  sure 
the  operation  would  have  gone  forward 

"The  thing  had  been  cranked  up  too  far 
The  CIA.  would  have  to  disarm  the  antl- 
Castro  forces  physically  Jack  Kennedy  was 
In  no  mood  to  do  anything  like  that," 

PRELUDE  TO    GRAVER    CRISIS 

The  Bay  of  Pigs,  as  it  turned  out,  was  the 
prelude  to  an  even  graver  crisis— the  Cubcin 
missile  crisis  of  1962. 

In  Arthur  Schleslnger's  opinion,  failure  In 
1961  contributed  to  success  In  1962.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  learned  from  experience. 
and  once  again  the  New  York  Tlmee  was 
Involved. 

On  May  28.  1963.  the  President  sat  at  his 
desk  in  the  White  House  and  with  his  own 
hand  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs  Orvil  Dr\-fQ06. 
whose  husband  had  Just  died  at  the  age  of 
60.  TTie  letter  was  on  White  House  sta- 
tionery, and  the  President  used  both  sides 
of  the  paper. 

The  existence  of  this  letter  has  never  been 
mentioned  publicly  before.  I  have  the  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Dryfooss  wfldow,  now  Mrs. 
Andrew  Helskell,  to  read  It  to  you  today: 

'Dear  Marian: 

"I  w-ant  you  to  know  how  sorry  I  was  to 
hear  the  sad  news  of  Orvll's  untimely  death 

"I  had  known  him  fur  a  number  of  years 
and  two  experiences  I  had  with  him  In  the 
last  two  years  gave  me  a  clear  Insight  Into 
his  unusual  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 
One  Involved  a  matter  of  national  security — 
the  other  his  decision  to  refrain  from  print- 
ing on  October  21st  the  news,  which  only 
the  man  for  Tlie  Times  possessed,  on  the 
presence  of  Htossian  missiles  in  Cuba,  upon 
my  informing  him  that  we  needed  twenty- 
four  hours  more  to  complete  our  prepara- 
tions. 

"This  decision  of  his  made  far  more  ef- 
fective our  later  actions  and  thereby  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  national  safety. 

"All  this  means  very  little  now,  but  I  did 
want  you  to  know  that  a  good  many  people 
some  distance  away,  had  the  same  regard 
for  Orvll's  character  as  did  those  who  knew 
him  best 

"I  know  what  a  blow  this  is  to  you,  and  I 
hope  you  wlU  accept  Jackie's  and  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

"Sincerely.  John  P.  Kennedy." 

In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  things  were 
handled  somewhat  differently  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  President  telephoned  di- 
rectly to  the  publisher  of  The  New  York 
Times. 

He  had  virtually  been  Invited  to  do  so  in 
their  conversation  in  the  While  House  barely 
a  month  before. 


That  conversation  had  been  on  the  sub- 
ject of  security  leaks  in  the  press  and  how 
to  prevent  them,  and  Mr  Dryfoos  had  told 
the  President  that  what  was  needed  was 
prior  Information  and  prior  consultation. 
He  said  that,  when  there  was  danger  of  se- 
curity information  getUng  Into  print,  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  call  in  the  publlehers  and 
explain  matters  to  them. 

In  the  missile  crisis.  President  Kermedy 
did  exactly  that. 

Ten  minutes  before  I  was  due  on  this  plat- 
form this  morning  Mr  Reston  telephoned 
me  from  Washington  to  give  me  further 
details  of  what  happened  that  day. 

"The  President  called  me."  Mr.  Reston 
said  "He  understood  that  I  had  been  talk- 
ing to  Mac  Bundy  and  he  knew  from  the 
line  of  questioning"  that  we  knew  the  critical 
fact — that  Russian  missiles  had  Indeed  been 
emplaced  in  Cuba. 

"The  President  told  me,"  Mr  Reston  con- 
tinued "that  he  was  going  on  television  on 
Monday  evening  to  report  to  the  American 
people.'  He  said  that  if  we  published  the 
new?  abo'at  the  mlssUee  Khrushchev  could 
actually  give  him  an  ultimatum  before  he 
went  on  the  air  Those  were  Kennedy's 
exact  words 

■  I  told  him  I  understood,"  Mr  Reston  said 
this  morning,  "but  I  also  told  him  I  could 
not  do  anything  about  It.  And  this  Is  an  Im- 
portant thought  that  you  shotild  convey  to 
those  youi-/  reporters  in  your  audience. 

"I  told  the  President  I  would  report  to  my 
office  In  New  York  and  If  my  advice  were 
asked  I  would  recommend  that  we  not  pub- 
lish. It  was  not  my  dut^-  xa  decide  My  Job 
was  the  same  as  that  of  an  ambassador — to 
report  t;o  my  superiors 

"I  recommended  to  the  President  that  he 
call  New  York     He  did  so." 

That  was  the  sequence  of  events  as  Mr. 
Reston  recalled  them  this  morning  The 
Preslrtent  telephoned  the  publisher  of  The 
New"  York  Times.  Mr  Dryfoos  in  turn  put 
the  Issue  up  to  Mr    Reston  and  his  staff. 

And  the  news  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
atomic  missiles  in  Cuba  only  90  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Florida  was  withheld  until  the 
Government  announced  it. 

What  conclusion  do  I  reach  from  all  these 
facts?  What  moral  do  I  draw  from  my 
story 

My  conclusion  is  this:  Information  Is  es- 
sential to  people  who  propose  to  govern 
themselves-  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  serious 
Journalists  to  supply  that  information — 
whether  In  this  countrj-  or  in  the  countries 
from  which  our  foreign  colleagues  comie 

31^1.  the  primary  responsibility  for  safe- 
guarding our  national  Interest  must  rest  al- 
ways with  our  Government  as  it  did  with 
President  Kennedy  in  the  two  Ciiban  crises 

Up  until  the  time  we  are  actually  at  war 
or  on  the  verge  of  war.  It  Is  not  only  per- 
missible—  It  is  our  duty  as  Journallste  and 
citizens  to  be  constantly  questioning  otir 
leaders  and  our  policy,  and  to  be  constantly 
informing  the  people,  who  are  the  masters 
of  us  all — both  the  press  and  the  politicians. 


RELXDCATION  OF  HOUSING  FOR 
FAMILIES  DISPLACED  BY  FED- 
ERAL OR  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  I»resident,  a  problem 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  difflcult 
In  the  area  of  housing  Is  that  of  relocat- 
ing families,  individuals,  and  businesses 
displEu:ed  by  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
profrrams. 

The  difflcultles  in  this  area  have  been 
aggravated  by  three  basic  factors :  First, 
most  of  the  displacements  affect  low  or 
moderate    income    persons    for    whom 
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forced  moves  are  a  very  difficult  experi- 
er^ce.  which  problem  is  In  turn  aggra- 
vated for  the  elderly,  large  families, 
minorities  and  small  businesses  which 
rely  rather  heavily  on  established  neigh- 
borhood patronage  for  their  success; 
Second,  the  unavailability  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  standard  housing;  Third,  the 
Inconsistencies  and  Inadequacies  among 
the  various  Federal  programs  which  pro- 
vide relocation  assistance. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  point,  al- 
though the  Federal  aid  highway  program 
is  second  only  to  urban  renewal  In  its 
Impact  on  relocation  problems,  the  re- 
location asslstAnce  pi-ovlded  for  highway 
dlsplacees  is  far  less  comprehensive. 
This  Is  especially  evident  with  regard  to 
relocation  advisory  assistance  since  State 
officials  are  merely  required  to  give  sat- 
isfactory assurance  to  highway  dls- 
placees that  relocation  advisory  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided.  They  are  not 
required  to  provide  assurance  of  a  feasi- 
ble method  of  relocating  families  or  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  standard  housing 
within  the  dlsplacees  means  Is  available. 
The  limited  nature  of  this  assistance 
makes  it  especially  difficult  for  the  ma- 
jority of  dlsplacees  to  cope  with  these 
forced  moves  .since  thf«e  people  require 
the  most  Intensive  type  of  advisory 
assistance. 

With  regard  to  certain  State  and  local 
aspects  of  this  problem,  I  ask  unanimous 
corisent  that  the  attached  and  powerful 
statement  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Michigan,  the  editorial  from  the  May  20. 
1966.  edition  of  the  Washington  Po.st  and 
an  article  appearing  In  the  Post  on  May 
29,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, article,  and  editorial  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Catholic  Bishops  of  Michigan 
o^^  Equal  Hottbino  OpponTTTNrnrs 

(Adopted  by  Board  of  Directors,  Michigan 
Catholic  Conference,  March  18,  1966.) 

Michigan  has  made  slgnlflc&nt  strides  In 
guaranteeing  by  law  the  equal  rights  of  all 
citizens.  But  laws  alone  are  not  sufflcleut  to 
give  to  each  f:>erson  his  natural  right  to  be 
treated  In  dlijnlty  as  a  person  created  by 
Ood 

In  our  1964  policy  statement  on  clvU  rights, 
we  said  ■The  faithful  are  urged  to  gU-e  active 
support  to  programs  promoting  freedom  of 
bousing  opportunities  for  all  persons.  No 
Catholic,  In  good  conscience,  can  sign  peti- 
tions or  3upp<.)rt  laws  or  ordinances  that  deny 
minorities  a  full  and  equal  opportunity  to 
■Bcure  decent  home*  on  a  non -discriminatory 
t>asls  " 

The  problem  of  bousing  discrimination  has 
not  been  solved  and   needs  -special  attention 

The  right  to  private  property  has  been 
strenuously  defended  by  ti>e  Church  aa  a 
basic  human  right,  but  not  as  an  absolute 
r!i?ht  wlthorit  linvttHtlon  ft^ls  equally  well 
established  in  our  moral  and  legal  tradition 
that  the  u.se  of  private  property  be  governed 
by  consldenitlons  demanded  by  the  common 
good  of  the  rommuntty  stich  as  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  health  and  welfare,  zoning 
regulations  etc  In  general,  property  mi;et 
be  used  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  harm 
either  Indlrtduala  or  the  oommon  good. 

TMs  qualification  of  the  right  to  private 
property  the  Church  has  empbaalzed  by 
teaching  that  ownership  Is  a  stewardship 
that  Involves  social  responslblUty.  The 
property  owTier  who  wishes  to  sell  In  the  open 
market,  and  yet  wishes  to  exclude  members 
of  a  certain  race.  reUglon.  or  natlo.'.iai  origin 


from  the  opportunity  to  buy.  Is  using  his 
property  to  the  detriment  of  society. 

Human  dignity  and  equality  demand  the 
right  to  change  of  residence  and  op>portu- 
nlty  to  buy  according  to  the  same  reasonable 
standards  for  all.  Color  or  creed  Is  not  a 
reasonable  standard  for  discrimination  or 
exclusion 

Sometimes  Justice  crawls — sometimes  It 
leaps.  In  the  field  of  housing  equality  we 
are  crawling.  The  people  of  Michigan  should 
be  proud  of  the  progress  made  In  other  areas 
of  civil  rights — but  not  satisfied.  The  prob- 
lem of  housing  discrimination  is  a  serious 
social  problem  that  needs  the  Immediate  at- 
tention of  responsible  political,  civic  and 
religious  leaders  throughout  our  state  Like- 
wise, those  who  make  their  livelihood  in 
buying  and  selling  real  estate  have  a  special 
obligation  in  law  and  In  conscience  to  re- 
fuse to  act  as  agents  of  discrimination  In 
housing  based  on  race,  religion  or  national 
origin 

Stable  communities  consist  of  something 
more  than  paved  streets,  proper  lighting  and 
well  trimmed  lawns.  It  is  people  that  make 
a  community  A  good  community  Is  an  open 
coaununlty  where  all  the  goods,  services  and 
facilities  of  the  community  are  available  on 
an  equal  basis  to  all  residents.  The  open 
community  Is  also  marked  by  strong  civic 
leadership  that  Is  ever  alert  to  possibilities 
of  promoting  good  will  and  harmony  among 
residents  of  the  community. 

Urban  renewal  and  new  highway  construc- 
tion are  Important  elements  of  community 
progress.  But  too  often  the  most  disad- 
vantaged members  of  a  community  are  re- 
quired to  shoulder  the  full  burden  of  suffer- 
ing for  a  project  which  benefits  the  whole 
community. 

Therefore,  all  government  officials — fed- 
eral, state  and  local — have  the  responsibility 
of  developing  formal  procedures  guaranteeing 
byTaw  Qiat  adequate  housing  is  available  for 
aU  persons  whose  homes  may  be  destroyed 
as  the  result  of  an  urban  renewal  or  high- 
way construction  project. 

We  urge  all  Catholics  In  Michigan  that 
they  be  especially  mindful  that  personal  sal- 
vation Is  based  upon  love  of  God  and  love 
of  neighbor  One  cannot  be  practiced  with- 
out the  other.  We  best  show  our  love  for 
(Jod  through  love  of  neighbor  Love  Is  the 
basic  law  through  which  men  and  commun- 
ities alike  grow,  prosper  and  live  in  unity 
and  peace 


PaiEWATS  IN  TKE   CrrT 

Highways  must  be  built  into  cities,  but 
they  must  not  be  built  at  the  expense  of 
housing  and  parks  The  most  substantial 
opposition  to  the  urban  freeways  Ls  grounded 
precisely  in  their  threat  to  homes  where 
housing  Is  already  in  urgent  shortage,  and 
to  open  space  In  neighborhoods  where  grass  is 
already  very  scarce  As  a  nece.^sary  and  legit- 
imate cost  of  bringing  highways  downtown. 
the  American  cities  will  have  to  learn  to  build 
them  in  combined  projects  that  cre.ite  more 
than  they  destroy  The  means  to  this  pur- 
pose are  already  available  to  the  cities.  But 
Its  accomplishment  will  require  new  habits 
on  the  part  of  road  builders  and  city  plan- 
ners 

The  District  Commissioners  now  have  an 
obligation  to  promvilgate  a  precise  and  rigid 
ru.e:  Highway  projects  will  be  permitted  to 
raee  housing  only  where  the  same  projects 
provide,  home  for  home,  for  the  same  kinds 
of  f.imilles  at  the  same  Income  levels;  and 
highways  will  be  permitted  to  take  pork 
space  .^nly  where  the  same  projects  provide 
new  space,  square  yard  for  square  yard.  In 
the  same  nelght>orhoods. 

The  rule  wlU  be  dtfUcult  to  follow,  and  It 
will  mean  slow  progress  But  the  city  of 
Washington  has  already  learned  that,  with- 
out It  there  will  be  very  little  progress  of 
any  kind  If  It  means  buUdlng  roads  a  block 
at  a  lime.  Instead  erf  a  mile  at  a  x,ime,  then 


that  Is  a  reasonable  pace  for  major  surgen 
at  the  heart  of  a  great  and  crowded  clty^ 

Some  highway  officials  will  protest,  no 
doubt,  that  the  Federal  Highway  Act  is  to 
expire  In  1972.  They  wlU  cry  that  the  what* 
apparatus  or  taxes  and  subaldlea.  like  Cinder- 
ella's coach,  will  be  turned  Into  a  p'  imkta 
when  the  clock  strikes  12.  That  ouiccsne  u 
of  course,  utterly  unlikely.  The  1972  cut-off 
U  a  myth,  useful  only  to  ram  bad  deelga 
through  panicked  local  governments.  We 
are  going  to  need  highways  after  1972  jug^ 
as  we  need  them  now.  When  the  moment 
comes,  the  cut-off  will  be  averted  by  precisely 
the  same  alliance  of  construction  industrtss 
and  local  highway  authorities  that  uphold* 
it  now. 

Future  freeway  construction  In  Washing- 
ton, as  In  other  cities,  ought  to  be  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  full  range  of  Fed- 
eral aid:  not  only  highway  aid  but  housing 
Rid.  op>en  .spaces  aid,  urban  renewal  and 
public  transit  grants.  Urban  renewal  areu 
do  not  have  to  be  square:  they  can  be  shaped 
like  shoestrings  surrounding  and  encasing 
highway  routes.  Public  housing  and  play- 
grounds  can  be  built  over  highways  The 
C-ommlssloners  are  currently  considering 
some  of  these  ideas.  But  the  city  requires 
more:  it  requires  a  flat  commitment  to  them. 
Many  pyeople  In  this  city  fear  that  new  high- 
ways win  hoHow  out  and  dev.astate  Wash- 
ington,  at  the  greatest  cost  to  those  famllle* 
least  able  to  find  new  homes.  If  the  dty 
government  (and.  for  that  matter,  the  Fed- 
eral Government)  Intend  to  win  this  argn- 
ment.  they  will  have  to  prove  their  inten- 
tions with  new  blocks  of  homes,  new  play- 
grounds and  new  conununlty  centers  Thae 
contributions  are  the  price  of  bringing  the 
freeways  Into  the  city.    It  Is  a  fair  price. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC)   Poet.  May  ». 

19661 
Highway     Acrekment     Ignores    Sociai.    Ih- 

pact — Enhances  City's  Beautt  at  Expensx 

or    Dtsflaced   Families 

(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 

The  sudden  agreement  by  the  Freeway 
Policy  Advisory  Committee  to  proceed  with 
mo.Tt  of  Washington's  long-planned  Fetitnl 
highway  system  advances  the  effort  to  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  Capital's  monu- 
mental heart 

But  It  leaves  the  social  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed freeways  on  the  rest  of  the  city  iUll 
an  open  question. 

On  March  31.  PAC  promised  that  necesmry 
freeways  "will  be  located  and  constructed  in 
ways  that  reflect  all  significant  community 
needs  and  values" 

Yet  the  decision  to  proceed  with  freewayj 
that  win  run  through  residential  areas,  park- 
land and  tlie  scenic  Potomac  palisades  and 
tha:  may  comf>eie  with  rapid  transit.  h»* 
been  made  without  demonstrating  or  e»eo 
really  studying  how  community  need*  and 
values  "  are   to  be  reflected  In  their  deslgo- 

PAC's  reversal  was  due  m.iinly  to  tern 
on  the  part  ot  the  highway  builders  that 
their  program  inighi  loee  the  90  percent 
Federal  aid  unless  it  l.s  cc>mple;ed  when  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  is  due  to  expire  m  1972. 
In  part  it  was  due  also  to  congressional  imps- 
cience  with  the  long  controversy  .^d  In 
pirt  !•.  was  due  to  pressure  from  W-vhlngtonl 
business  community,  notably  the  Federal 
City  Council,  which  considers  freeways  e»- 
sentlal  to  downtown  prosperity 

The  reversal  wits  made  possible  bv  a  switch 
m  the  vote  of  the  head  of  the  NaUooa! 
Park  Service.  George  B   Hartzr>g  Jr 

Hartzog,  reflecting  the  %lew  if  h:s  !!uperlor, 
Inferior  Secretary  Stewart  Cdai:  had  been 
oppoeed  to  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  which, 
for  complex  r^^ason3.  is  particularly  close  to 
the  highway  builders'  hesrt 

But  Hartzog  wants  the  South  Leg  of  the 
Inner  Loop  tunneled  so  It  won  t  irrevocsWy 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  Mall   and  the  TW»1 
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Basin  He  also  wants  the  Highway  Depart- 
n,ent  to  help  realize  architect  Nathaniel 
Owlnps'  grand  plan  by  putting  cross  streets 
under  the  Mall,  and  Constitution  Avenue 
under  Pennsylvania  Avenue  when  they  cross, 
and  by  building  the  E  Street  expressway. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  he  got  what  he 
wanted  In  exchange  for  yielding  on  Three 
Sisters.  The  problem  here  Is  not  the  bridge. 
wWch  c<.uld  be  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  Is  how 
to  construct  the  access  ramps  so  they  w!U 
not  turn  the  Potomac  banks  into  masses  of 
concrete  fimehetti.  There  Is  no  a^jreement 
on  how  this  "might  be  done. 

Nor  are  there  any  plans  to  show  how  many 
families  would  be  displaced  by  the  North 
Centrtil  FYeeway  or  the  East  Leg  of  the  Inner 
Loop  or  where,  in  the  face  of  a  desperate 
low-cost  housmg  shortage,  the  displaced  peo- 
ple are  to  e.o. 

The  highway  builders'  announced  Inten- 
tion to  build  new  housing  over  sunken  free- 
ways is  of  little  immediate  help.  It  will 
obviously  take  years  before  these  new  build- 
ings are  ready  to  replace  the  old.  Where  do 
people  go  meanwhile? 

PAC  says  that  park  lands  tised  for  free-ways 
should  be  replaced  or  paid  for  and  tiie  East 
Ueg  will  take  considerable  chunks  But  where 
are  the  new  parks  to  be  located?  Will  they 
alievLite  or  aggravate  the  acute  recreation 
crisis  in  our  ghetto  that  some  think  led  to 
the  recent  teen-age  flare-up  at  Glen  Echo? 

The  people  in  Washington's  restless  ghetto 
are  sure  U:>  raise  these  questions.  And  they 
will  note  that  the  only  concession  PAC  has 
made  In  its  new  agreement  Is  to  omit  the 
North  Leg  freeway  from  the  highways  plans. 
That  was  the  freeway  that  would  have  run 
smack  through  ritzy  E^mbaasy  Row  west  of 
DuPont  Circle. 

Other  unresolved  planning  problems  In- 
Tolve  the  question  of  Just  where  we  are  to  get 
on  and  off  the  North  Central  and  Center  Leg 
freeways  The  answer  can  make  or  break  the 
Idea  of  a  visitor's  center  at  Union  Station,  for 
instance  It  will  vitally  affect  plans  now  be- 
ing made  to  revitalize  downtown 

Too  many  access  ramps  will  consume  val- 
uable land,  and  displace  more  i>e<iple  and 
businesses  Too  few  could  seriously  Impede 
ail  efforts  to  revitalize  the  city's  center 

And  how  will  the  North  Central  freeway, 
which  is  planned  only  becausefpnore  powerful 
polltlral  Interests  turned  down  a  Wisconsin 
Avenue  corridor,  afTect  the  feire  box  of  the 
subway""  It  runs  exactly  parallel  to  the  pro- 
posed rapid  transit  line  to  Silver  Spring.  Is 
there  not  a  grave  danger  that  commuters, 
rather  than  park  their  cars  at  the  subway 
station,  win  drive  all  the  way  downtown  on 
the  new  freeway? 

In  short,  the  problem  Is  not.  as  the  rejected 
i»nsultant  report  by  Arthur  D  Uttle  has 
pointed  out.  whether  to  build  freeways.  It 
l«  how  and  where  they  are  built.  That,  and 
only  that  answers  the  question  whether 
urban  freeways  are  an  asset  or  a  liability. 

It  Is  nice  to  know  that  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission will  exercise  its  able  control  over  the 
deaign  of  these  freeways  and  that,  reportedly. 
Nathaniel  Owings  will  design  the  North  Cen- 
tral ribbon 

It  is  also  nice  to  know  that  the  grand  plan 
for  the  Mall  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  now 
'lave  the  highway  builders'  support. 

But  it  ftUl  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
The  Other  Washington"  will  get  the  same 
»ind  of  consideration. 


WRONG  OBJECTIVE 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  i  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
J^rt  in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
Wrong  Objective,"  which  appeared  In 
*e  June  15  edition  of  the  Bluefiield, 
w  Va..  Sunset  News -Observer, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

Wrong    Objective 

The  Supreme  Court  seems  to  us  to  be  deal- 
ing more  with  theory  thav  with  practicality 
In  Its  far-reaching  ruling  on  police  interro- 
gation In  criminal  cases  The  rights  of  the 
individual  In  our  society  must  surely  be 
protected.  But  society  as  a  whole  must  be 
protected,   too. 

The  US.  crime  rate  has  been  shooting  up 
Stricter  law  enforcement  and  swift  and  sure 
punishment  for  criminal  violators  Is  needed, 
not  court  decisions  that  make  necessary  po- 
lice work  more  difficult  The  new  guidelines 
for  police  pr>:>cedure6  laid  down  by  the  court 
will  unquestionably  make  it  harder  to  com- 
bat crime 

When  there  are  no  witnesses,  the  confes- 
sion Is  the  basic  thing  upon  which  prosecu- 
tion most  often  rests  Tlie  accuser's  now 
over-emphasized  right  to  silence  and  the  new 
difficulties  placed  In  the  way  of  questioning 
him  in  the  future  virtually  preclude  any 
confessions  at  all. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  the  decision  was 
5  to  4.  One  mans  opinion,  presumably  that 
of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  prevailed. 
That  opinion  can  adversely  affect  the  course 
of  law  enforcement  and  the  safety  of  US 
society  from  cross-roads  hamlet  to  megalop- 
olis. 

The  old  "third  degree."  outlawed  nearly 
everywhere,  ought  to  have  been  done  away 
with.  Better  police  work,  more  humane 
treatment  of  suspects  ought  to  be  demanded 
But  few  crinilnal  suspects  can  now  be  ex- 
pected to  admit  anything.  Many  who  are 
actually  guilty  may  have  to  be  turned  loose 
to  commit  new  crimes  because  of  lack  of 
evidence. 

•'The  soclal  costs  of  crime  are  too  great  to 
call  the  new  rules  anything  but  hazardous 
experimentation,"  Justice  John  M  Harlan 
said  in  dissent,  and  we  agree.  The  provision 
In  the  Bill  of  Rights  against  self-incrimina- 
tion was  aimed  at  preventing  the  type  of 
abuses  against  individuals  ti'iat  often  accom- 
panied criminal  accusation  in  authoritarian 
regimes  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago 

But  the  rack  and  the  wheel  have  long  since 
disappeared  in  enlightened  countries,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  Court  has  gone  beyond 
what  the  Constitution  Intended  or  requires 

It  said,  for  example,  that  If  an  accused  per- 
son does  not  have  a  lawyer  one  must  be  pro- 
vided for  him  free  before  questioning  begins 
This  one  stipulation  poses  a  host  of  new 
problems  for  suites  and  municipalities,  espe- 
cially as  It  relates  to  lesser  violations. 

It  said  that  a  confession  can  stand  up  In 
court  only  if  it  is  made  "knowingly  and  In- 
telllgenily."  This  can  be  the  basis  for  ap- 
peal of  every  conviction  in  which  a  confes- 
sion figures. 

It  said  a  suspect  can  shut  oflf  questions  at 
any  time  after  they  have  started — that  is 
any  time  he  doesn't  like  them  How  frus- 
trating that  will  be  for  enforcement  officials ! 

Admittedly  the  rights  of  some  individuals 
sometimes  may  be  infringed  upon  in  crimi- 
nal actions.  The  line  at  which  the  Interests 
of  society  begin  and  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual end  is  a  fine  one 

But  In  this  era  of  the  decay  of  the  old 
codes  of  behavior,  of  widening  moral  laxity, 
of  mounting  violence  and  defiance  of  law  a 
too-liberal  Court,  it  seems  to  us.  has  swung 
Its  weight  behind  the  wrong  objective. 


NEED  TO  CONTROL  SALE  OF  AUTO 
MASTER  KEYS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  auto 
theft  is  a  growing  problem  throughout 
the    Nation.      It    results    in    significant 


economic  loss  and  preoccupies  the  atten- 
tion of  our  overworked  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  Apart  from  the  problem 
of  CAT  theft  for  profit,  stealing  auto- 
mobiles for  high-speed  joyriding  has 
long  been  common  among  delinquent 
teenagers  and  poses  a  serious  highway 
safety  problem. 

The  use  of  master  keys,  purchased 
through  the  mails,  is  becoming  a  fre- 
quent factor  iii  auto  thefts.  In  order 
to  curb  this  alarming  practice,  I  have 
introduced,  for  myself  and  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  and 
the  junior  Seiiator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kennedy],  S.  3176,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
sale,  manufacture  or  advertisement  of 
sale  of  master  auto  keys  except  to  those 
with  a  legitimate  need  for  them.  The 
bill  would  also  authorize  the  Postmaster 
General  to  establish  regtilations  for  the 
mailing  of  these  keys. 

As  another  indication  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation  I  cite  an  article  In  the 
June  29  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cab  Thitvis  Using  Mai!.-Osder  Krrs — Polici 
Begin  Pilot  Project  in  Brooklyn  To  Com- 
bat Problem  as  Crimes  Rise 

(  By  Bernard  Welnraub  i 
The   Police   Department   is   worried   about 
the  Increasing  use  of  mail-order  keys  to  steal 
cars. 

Auto  thefts  are  rising  and  the  police  are 
citing  the  easy  accessibility  of  auto  keys 
through  mall-order  houses  as  a  major  reason. 
The  ads  for  auto  keys  are  all  over  the 
mechanics'  trade  Journals."  Sgt,  Allen  Oore, 
commanding  officer  of  the  automobile  squad, 
said  yesterday,  "An  ad  will  say,  'Be  the  first 
in  your  neighborhood  to  have  a  loei  key  busi- 
ness. With  our  keys  you  can  open  up  90 
per  cent  of  most  automobiles  ' 

"The  keys  are  generally  available  for  $20 
In  a  64-key  set.  It's  a  growing  problem  The 
keys  are  available  and  make  stealing  cars  so 
simple." 

The  38-year-old  sergeant  made  his  remarks 
ae  the  Police  Department  began  a  pilot  pro- 
gram on  auto  thefts  in  an  area  of  Brooklyn 
where  the  Incidence  of  stolen  cars  is  verv 
high. 

The  12-precinct  area. — in  which  19.6  per 
cent  of  the  city's  car  thefts  occur — extends 
from  Bay  Ridge  to  East  New  York.  The  area 
is  generally  residential  and  uncongested. 

TO    BTTDT    THETT     PATTERNS 

In  seeking  to  curb  the  thefts,  the  Police 
Department's  Crime  Analysis  Bureau  will 
provide  special  forms  for  officers  who  recover 
missing  autos  m  the  area.  The  detailed 
forms,  covering  such  Items  as  the  length  of 
time  between  the  theft  and  recovery  and  as 
the  method  used  for  starting  the  s'tolen  ve- 
hicle, will  be  studied  by  the  bureau 

"Our  aim  is  to  study  the  pattern  of  auto 
theft  to  see  if  there's  a  single  discernible 
method  in  how  they  started,"  said  a  police 
spokesman. 

According  to  Sergeant  Gore  a  total  of 
32.897  cars  were  stolen  In  the  city,  in  1964. 
while  last  year  the  figure  re^chfid_*J.766.  At 
least  75  percent  of  the  cars  are  recovered,  the 
Sergeant  said. 

rSED     BCZB     CAN     OPENERS 

"The  availability  of  keys  through  mall- 
order  houses  has  become  prominent  only  in 
the  last  few  years,"  said  Sergeant  Gore  "Be- 
fore then,  they  used  any  gadget  to  open 
cars — a  beer  can  opener  to  lift  the  vent  win- 
dow or  a  coat  hanger  to  raise  the  handle." 
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"All  tbU  stuff  now  U  getting  pasae.  The 
thief  now  has  available  to  him  a  source  of 
master  keys." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 94— THE  PRINTING  OF  THE 
HISTORY     OF     THE    SENATE 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  rise  today  in  support  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  94  providing  for  the 
printing  of  a  history  of  the  Senate,  simi- 
lar to  a  resolution  that  I  have  previously 
Introduced.  Such  an  undertaking  would 
be  of  great  value  to  those  students  of 
government  who  would  lUce  to  know  just 
what  the  Senate  is  all  about.  We  have 
many  traditions  in  this  august  body 
that  play  a  great  role  in  our  every- 
day workings.  Without  an  understand- 
ing of  these  traditions,  it  Is  very  dlfB- 
cult  Indeed  to  understand  Just  how  the 
Senate  functions. 

A  working  knowledge  of  how  the  Sen- 
ate works  and  why  is  of  great  impor- 
tance In  this  modern  world.  Dally  we 
make  decisions  that  will  affect  the  lives 
of  millions  of  people,  not  only  In  this 
country  but  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  students  of  our  form 
of  government  have  all  the  facts  avail- 
able when  they  are  considering  our  sys- 
tem and  certainly  no  one  is  more  capable 
of  presenting  these  than  the  Senate  itself. 
Mr.  President,  in  my  original  resolu- 
•  tlon,  I  called  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  including  a  comprehensive  discussion 
and  explanation  of  the  rules  which  gov- 
ern the  Senate.  Without  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  these 
niles.  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  grasp 
the  methods  by  which  the  Senate  works. 
I  ask,  therefore,  that  special  attention 
be  paid  to  this  problem  when  compiling 
this  work. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  this  meas- 
ure swift  approval.  It  would  certainly 
be  another  step  forward  In  oiu:  process 
of  the  conservation  of  history.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly my  hope  that  this  work  will  be- 
come a  standard  in  the  field  of  analyzing 
deliberative  bodies. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  SENATOR 
STENNIS  BEFORE  THE  GRADUA- 
TION EXERCISES  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  COMMAND  AND  STAFF 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
plesisure  in  placing  in  the  Record  the 
address  of  Senator  John  Stennis  at  the 
graduation  exercises  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Command  and  Staff  School  on  June  3. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Senator 
Stennis  Is  performing  a  notable  public 
service  in  his  chairmanship  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  In  that 
capacity,  he  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
Members  of  the  Congress  across  the 
whole  front  of  defense  questions.  The 
investigations  and  studies  by  the  Pre- 
paredness Committee,  under  his  guid- 
ance, are  In  the  best  tradition  of  congres- 
sional monitoring  and  review  of  Execu- 
tive programs  and  projects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
Address   of  Sinatok   John   Stennis   at   the 
Graduation  Exercises,  Marine  Corps  Com- 
mand  AND   Staff   School,   Quantico.    Va  , 
PRtDAT,  June  3.  1966 

It  Is  a  special  pleasure,  both  personal  and 
official,  to  be  with  you  today  because  it  pro- 
vides me  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  and  In 
the  presence  of  men  who  command  the  fight- 
ing units  that  come  face  to  face  with  our 
enemy. 

My  remarks  on  this  occasion  are  not  di- 
rected to  you  In  the  usual  custom  of  a  grad- 
uation speaker  who  praises  the  achievements 
of  the  graduates  and  challenges  them  to  fur- 
ther and  higher  goals.  You  have  already 
proven  yourselves.  I  am  proud  of  your  rec- 
ord and  I  know  you  will  put  what  you  have 
learned  here  to  good  use. 

Also,  my  message  Is  not  to  you  alone  but  to 
all  the  people  of  the  nation.  Thla  occasion 
provides  me  the  opportunity  of  delivering 
It  In  your  presence  and  in  the  presence  of 
your  families,  and  thus,  symbolically  in  the 
presence  of  every  military  man  who,  as  you, 
must  stand  ready  to  defend  with  their  lives. 
If  necessary,  the  freedom  and  liberty  every 
single  citizen  enjoys. 

We  are  at  war.  American  casualties  con- 
tinue to  mount  Our  forces  committed  to 
mortal  combat  constantly  rise  and  will  in- 
crease by  many  thousands.  Our  Industrial 
capacity  strains  and  struggles  under  the  bur- 
den of  producing  tools  of  war.  Our  military 
forces  are  thinly  spread  around  the  world 
as  they  guard  against  aggression.  At  this 
moment  we  find  ourselves  pinned  down  by  a 
small  third-rate  nation  In  a  contest  that  may 
determine  whether  all  the  people  of  Asia  will 
live  under  Communism.  We  are  engaged  in 
a  military  action  which  we  must  win  de- 
cisively. A  stalemate  will  be  a  defeat  for  us, 
and  a  victory  for  our  Communist  enemies. 

This  Ib  the  hour  for  a  national  decision 
and  for  personal  dedication.  The  time  has 
passed  when  it  was  useful  to  argue  whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  we  should  have  become 
Involved  in  Vietnam.  We  are  there.  Let  us 
begin  where  we  are.  More  than  three  thou- 
sand of  our  finest  men  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  while  bravely  supporting  the 
battle  flag  of  their  country.  Another  seven- 
teen {.housand  have  been  wounded — some  of 
them  marked  for  lUe  by  the  scars  of  the 
conflict.  To  thoBC  17,000  men,  this  has  not 
been  a  "limited  war  ' 

Having  committed  American  military  men 
to  battle,  the  American  government  and 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  Is  irrevoca- 
bly committed  to  their  full  support  First 
and  foremost,  that  makes  it  necessary,  if 
an  honorable  negotiated  peace  Is  not  possi- 
ble, that  our  government  adopt  a  policy  and 
a  course  of  action  designed  and  calculated 
to  win  a  decisive  military  victory  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Secondly,  it  is  esoentlal  that  every  person, 
who  benefits  from  or  enjoys  the  freedom  and 
liberty  provided  by  this  nation,  dedicate  him. 
self    to    Its    preservation. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  forego 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  peace  and  plenty. 
The  Idea  of  carrying  on  every  normal  and 
fringe  benefit  functions,  and  adding  to  gov- 
ernment benefit  every  day.  Is  ridiculous. 
Instead  we  must  recognize  the  necessity  for 
and.  If  necessary,  make  whatever  sacrifices 
are  required  by  this  time  of  crUls  and 
challenge. 

The  men  we  send  to  war  deserve  nothing 
less.  The  obligation  to  perpetuate  our  herit- 
age demands  that  we  respond  quickly,  com- 
pletely and  effectively  as  a  naUon  and  as  In- 
dividuals. 

The  most  urgent  requirement  now  is  na- 
tional unity  Carping  criticism  and  divisive 
arguments  that  tear  down  our  national  spirit 


have  no  place  In  the  constructive  dlscualon 
of  our  problem.  The  right  of  protest  doM 
not  give  license  to  engage  In  campaigna  aad 
demonstrations  that  lend  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  very  enemy  who  today  u  killing  and 
maiming  our  flghung  men  In  steaming  and 
reeking  Jungles  half  way  around  the  world 
It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we  should  tolerat«  or 
excuse  such  activity,  much  less  encouraen  or 
defend  It, 

In  time  of  war  or  national  crishi.  it  U  the 
duty  of  all  Americans  to  give  full  and  com- 
plete support  to  the  national  purpose  and  ob- 
Jertives.  The  highest  duty  to  do  so  fallj 
upon  the  government,  religious.  educaUonal 
and  social  leaders  at  every  level  national 
sute  and  local.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  a 
national  will  to  win. 

We  cannot  with  consistency  condemn  dem- 
onstrations In  Vietnam  that  impede  the  war 
effort,  unless  we  move  swiftly  ;o  denounce 
and  eliminate  in  our  own  country  draft  card 
burnings.  Interference  with  shipment  of  war 
goods,  sit-ins  at  draft  board  offices,  and  in- 
stitutions where  tests  are  administered,  and 
other  protests  that  aid  and  comfort  our 
enemy.  I  condemn  such  actions  with  all  the 
vigor  of  my  being;  they  have  no  place  In  our 
American  life.  They  actually  aid  and  en- 
courage our  enemies  and  are  secretly  ap- 
plauded by  them. 

Interference  with  and  inconvenience  to 
personal  plans  and  ambitions  afford  no  ej- 
cuse  for  an  individual  to  shirk  or  avoid  hU 
high  personal  obligation  and  duty  to  hli 
country.  The  battlefields  of  Bunker  Hill. 
New  Orleans.  Gettysburg.  Iwo  Jlma.  and  Pork 
Chop  Hill,  as  well  as  the  ramparts  at  Port 
McHenry  and  the  fields  of  Flanders  are  lit- 
tered with  the  crushed  hopes  and  unrealized 
aspirations  of  gallant  Americans  who  an- 
swered their  country's  call   to  duty 

The  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  of 
our  government  must  also  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  to  pay  for  an  expensive 
and  expanding  war.  The  hard  brutal  fact 
l.s  that  the  price  of  victory  cannot  be  avoided. 
Drastic  curtailment  of  domestic  expendi- 
tures, including  those  for  the  so-called  Great 
Society  program.  Is  essential  If  the  war  con- 
tinues a  tax  Increase  is  necessary  and  should 
be  enacted.  We  cannot  convince  either  our 
friends  or  our  foes  that  we  are  serious  about 
winning  this  war  as  long  as  we  operate  on 
a  normal  peactlme  "business  as  tisuaJ"  or 
"pleasures  compounded  "  basis 

In  brief,  the  time  for  half  measures  ha« 
passed. 

Americans  everywhere  should  now  close 
ranks  and  give  our  fighting  men  in  the  field 
the  support  and  backing  they  need  and  de- 
serve. Eiarnest  debate  on  our  present  and 
future  fwlicies  should  not  be  stopped  but  It 
should  be  constructive,  positive,  and  afflrma- 
tlve.  Negative  arguments  which  suggest  that 
we  are  a  belligerent,  arrogant  px:)wer  or  an 
outlaw  nation  divided  and  working  at  cross 
purpKwes  lead  only  to  defeat. 

Those  who  condemn  our  present  course  do 
not  offer  to  accept  responsibility  for  any 
other  action;  nor  do  they  offer  feaslbl* 
alternaUves.  Continued  criticism  will  only 
cause  the  world  to  mistake  our  national  pur- 
pKJse  and  lead  to  more  casulaties  and  lesi 
peace. 

No  one  desires  more  devoutly  than  I  an 
end  to  the  fighting,  an  end  to  the  sacrifice 
of  precious  American  lives,  and  a  Just  and 
honorable  p>eace  in  South  VietnAm  HoweTer, 
history  of  the  Communist  movement  should 
teach  us  that  we  are  likely  to  achieve  theae 
objectives  through  strength  rather  than 
weakness  The  Asiatic  Communists  have,  I 
firmly  believe,  decided  to  draw  the  line  in 
Vietnam  and  make  this  a  test  of  both  our 
military  power  and  our  strength  of  national 
purpose  and  determination.  They  will  bleed 
us  as  long  and  as  much  as  they  can 

History  also  teaches  us  that  in  dealing 
with  Communist  leaders  such  as  we  face  to 
Asia,   we   are  not  dealing  with   kindly  men 
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sued  with  benevolent  good  will  for  their 
fellow  men  They  are  openly  committed 
to  the  destruction  of  free  and  democratic 
socie-ies  Tfiey  are  convinced  that  a  long, 
bitter  and  grinding  war  on  the  ground,  with 
;u  attendant  blood  and  sacrifice,  will  drain 
our  will  and  our  capabilities  to  the  point 
that  we  wiU  either  withdraw  or  consent  to 
peace  on  their  terms.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  will  be  convinced  to  the  contrary  unless 
and  until  they  come  face-to-face  with  either 
the  clear  and  certain  prospect,  or  the  actual- 
ity  ct  military  defeat 

Therefore,  if  an  honorable  diplomatic 
peace  is  unattainable,  the  ending  of  this  war 
bv  military  victory  and  the  stopping  of 
bioods-hed  should  and  must  be  our  first  order 
of  business.  This  is  the  best  and  surest  way 
to  shorten  the  war  and  save  American  lives. 
This  1  helleve.  is  our  only  true  road  to  peace. 

Further  we  must  not  Isolate  or  separate 
our  current  problems  In  Southeast  .Asia  from 
ihe  rest  of  our  worldwide  problems  and  com- 
miunents  It  would  be  a  serious  mlsuike  to 
aasume  that  Communist  aggression  will  be 
confined  to  the  Asian  theater.  It  Is  prob- 
ably that  we  will  go  through  years  U  not 
decades  of  widespread  testing,  outbreaks,  m- 
aitrHtion  and  subversion  all  around  the 
world  This  makes  it  imperative  that  we 
measure  our  military  strength  and  prepared- 
ness agamst  the  possible  demands  which  we 
may  {ace  m  view  of  our  worldwide  commit- 
ments. 

We  can  win  this  war  and  I  believe  we  will. 
but  I  warn  that  there  is  no  basis  for  belief 
there  will  be  a  quick  and  easy  solution. 

It  Is  necessary  that  we  make  not  only  a 
reappraisal  of  individual  and  personal  re- 
sponsibilities under  our  form  of  government, 
but  a  rededlcatlon  to  these  principles 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  Marines  and  other 
Amencar.  fighting  men  of  the  sacr.fices  and 
dedication  required  to  preserve  freedom  and 
perpetuate  democracy.  The  discipline  of  the 
Corps  has  implanted  firmly  on  your  minds 
the  legend  of  your  predecessors  in  heroic  per- 
!ormance«  at  Belleau  Woods  in  World  War 
I  and  Wake  Island  and  Bataan,  Corregldor 
and  Guam  and  Iwo  Jlma  In  World  War  II. 
Uiny  of  you  know  first-hand  the  misery  and 
lullerlng  of  Korea  and  V'ietnam.  Your  re- 
sponse In  these  and  other  actions  has  been 
outstanding  Throughout  the  years  you 
have  proved  over  and  over  again  that  a  weU- 
trained  American  is  the  finest  fighting  man 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  umes  of  crisis  the  United  States  Marines 
have  borne  the  pain,  the  loneliness,  the  fear 
and  hardship  of  war  bravely  and  with  highest 
honor  The  nation  has  been  moved  to  new 
•trength  by  your  display  of  courage,  valor 
and  skill  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 

In  this  time  of  challenge  let  every  citizen 
in  every  town,  in  every  countryside  take 
heart  and  strength  from  your  example  and  In 
this  time  of  crisis  unite  and  move  shoulder- 
lo-Bhoulder  toward  whatever  task  is  neces- 
»ary  to  gain  victory. 

Each  of  you  has  attained  a  pKisltion  of 
true  leadership  and  broad  responsibility, 
your  authority  and  leadership  extends  to 
hoth  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Let  me  doubly 
emphasize  that  you  will  never  do  a  finer 
"lay's  work  than  when  you  are  teaching 
these  men  the  basic  qualities  In  life  that 
w-e  essential  to  true  citizenship  This  is 
done  both  by  precept  and  example. 

After  all  is  said,  by  far  the  most  important 
P*rt  of  any  military  organization  is  the 
men— the  men— the  men  Teach  them  that 
lienor  does  count,  that  quality  and  character 
^*  essential;  that  thrift  and  prudence 
we  necessary;  that  a  will  to  work  and 
*  will  to  excel  are  a  p>art  of  worthiness:  and 
that  by  all  means.  Individual  effort  and  in- 
dividual responsibility  is  the  only  road  to 
»tt8lnment  and  self-respect. 


These  qualities  must  be  found  in  individ- 
uals and  In  nations;  without  them  we  grow 
weak  and  with  weakness  comes  decay 

It  is  true  we  live  in  a  time  of  peril  but 
let  us  remember  we  are  a  p>owerfuI  nation. 
We  have  great  and  un'apped  reserves  of 
moral  and  spiritual  strength  We  live  in 
perilous  times  but  let  us  stand  our  ground, 
thankful  for  the  oppxartunity  to  serve. 

I  like  the  spirit  of  the  dying  soldier  on 
the  battlefield  in  World  War  I  who.  mortally 
wounded — and  he  knew  it  himself — said  to 
the  medics  as  they  kneeled  down  and  asked 
what  they  could  do  to  help  him  "You  cant 
help  me  I'm  already  too  far  gone  Move 
forward  on  the  field  of  battle  and  help  those 
who  have  a  chance.  As  for  me.  I  thank 
God  that  He  matched  me  with  this  fine 
hour." 

As  benefactors  of  a  great  heritage  and  a 
wonderful  spirit  of  liberty  and  freedom  that 
has  been  given  to  us— and  Is  alive  yet — let 
us  face  whatever  the  future  holds  with  dedi- 
cation and  thank  God  that  He  matched  us 
With  this  hour  of  challenge  and  p>erll. 


HIGHER  DIVIDEND  RATES  ON  THE 
WEST  COAST 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh 
to  praise  the  action  of  Chairman  John 
Home  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  cautioning  west  coast  savings 
and  loan  associations  about  raising  their 
dividend  laLes  about  0.5  percent. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  Chairman  Homes  action  reported 
in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point.  The  danger  of  a  rate  war  in 
the  West  would  have  repercussions 
throughout  the  country.  All  of  us  should 
be  concerned  and  take  steps  to  see  that 
the  dividend-interest  cycle  is  not  accen- 
tuated. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HoBNE  Issues  Steen  Wajininc  as  Two  Sav- 
I.NG.S  AND  Loans  Plan  To  Pay  6 '4  Percent — 
Dancer  or  Overreaching  ABmrrY  Stressed 
IN  West  Coast  Action 

(By  Donald  B.  Hadley) 

A  decision  by  two  large  California  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  raise  dividend  rates 
to  6 '4  percent  on  regular  passbook  savings 
and  to  b\  percent  on  36-month  savings  cer- 
tificates brought  a  stern  warning  from  Chair- 
man John  Home  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  at  the  weekend. 

After  the  dividend  Increases  by  Home  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  and  Lytton  Finan- 
cial Corp  .  Horne  called  them  "unfortunate" 
and  warned  other  West  Coast  associations 
not  to  follow. 

"The  board  regrets  the  decision  and  is 
studying  the  matter  fiu-ther,"  he  said.  "Any 
association  in  determining  whether  or  not 
to  fallow  this  unfortunate  action  should  be 
aware  that  it  may  very  w.ll  be  overreaching 
its  ability  to  achieve  its  objectives  at  the 
higher  rate  and  could  therefore  encounter 
difficulty  further  down  the  road." 

The  FHLBB  which  regulates  savings  and 
loans.  Imposes  borrowing  penalities  on  as- 
sociations which  exceed  its  suggested  interest 
celling,  now  5  percent.  But  some  aeeocla- 
tlona  do  not  dep>end  heavily  on  such  borrow- 
ings. 

BOARD   MEETINGS   CALLED 

A  survey  of  major  savings  and  loans  m 
southern  California  disclosed  moet  of  them 
are  calling  board  meetings  this  weekend  or 


soon  to  consider  whether  to  follow  the  In- 
creases of  Home  Savings  and  Lytton.  Home 
Savings  is  the  Nation's  largest  S&L  and  Lyt- 
ton controls  two  associations. 

None  of  the  other  associations  contacted  in 
the  survey  Indicated  any  decision  to  raise 
rates. 

The  California  Savings  and  Loan  League 
reported  many  of  Its  member  associations 
will  be  reluctant  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  two 
other  associations  to  higher  dividends  and 
will  not  act  In  a  htirry. 

Members  generally  are  unhappy  about  the 
breakthrough  because  they  feel  that  5  per- 
cent passbook  rates  and  S'-'j  percent  bonus 
rates  will  attract  as  much  money  as  higher 
rates  at  less  cost,  the  league  reported 

Prank  Hardinge  executive  vice  president 
of  the  league  said  it  would  be  a  mathemati- 
cal necessity  for  S&L«  that  go  to  b'^  }>ercent 
to  raise  their  charges  on  real  estate  loans  to 
as  high  as  8  percent  "which  is  moet  unfor- 
tunate " 

Lytton  Savings  and  Loan  Association  a 
subsidiary  of  Lytton  Financial  said  Its  four 
Los  Angeles  area  offices  will  begin  paying  51,4 
percent  on  passbook  accounts  and  5\  per- 
cent on  sp>eclal  bonus  accou.its  effective 
July  1.  "We  may  pay  more."  said  Bart 
Lytton,  president  and  chairman  Home 
Savings  announced  Thursday  it  would  begin 
paying  the  same  rates  on  July  1 

Lytton  currently  pays  4.85  percent  pass- 
book account*  and  5  35  percent  on  a  variety 
of  bonus  accounts  on  minlmums  of  *6,000 
for  36  months. 

READY    FOR    RATE    WAR 

"If  this  be  B  rate  war,  we  are  big,  strong 
and  ready,"  said  Lytton  "Our  attitude  is 
that  since  Congress  failed  to  put  a  ceiling 
on  interest  rates,  we  kind  of  look  at  the 
thing  as  though  were  In  a  rale  war   ' 

Lytton  said  he  was  referring  to  the  House 
Banking  Committees  decUlon  not  to  put 
limits  on  banks'  certificates  of  dep>osits. 
Lytton  considers  the  S&L  s  main  competi- 
tion for  savings  has  been  the  smail-denoml- 
nation  CDs  issued  by  banks,  particularly  in 
southern  California. 

Lytton  Financial  has  not  decided  whether 
to  change  rates  of  its  other  subsidiary. 
Lytton  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Northern  California. 

In  the  meantime  reports  came  in  of  addi- 
tional increases  in  rates  paid  by  commercial 
banks  and  mutual  savings  banks  for  certifi- 
cates of  deposit 

dime    SAVINGS    ACT 

Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn  second 
largest  mutual  in  the  country,  said  it  will 
pay  6  percent  on  regular  savings  In  the 
quarter  starting  July  1,  compared  with  a 
previous  rate  of  4'«,   percent 

Board  Chairman  Gordon  S  Bralslln  em- 
phasized that  the  i-2  percent  point  increase 
may  be  temporary  The  rate  will  be  re- 
viewed each  quarter  and  will  be  determined 
by  conditions  in  the  money  market   he  said 

Earlier  In  the  week,  the  New  York  Bank 
for  Savings,  announced  it  will  pay  46  per- 
cent on  regular  savings  and  5  percent  on 
term  accounts,  beginning  July  1  Moet 
mutuals  in  New  York  are  paying '41-j  percent 
for  regular  savings 

In  Pittsburgh,  Mellon  National  Bank  an- 
nounced It  will  offer  a  6  p>ercent  savlDga 
certificates  with  two-year  maturities 

They  will  be  Issued  In  minimum  amounts 
of  Jl.OOO  and  additional  multlplee  of  $100 
The  bank  currently  offers  six  months'  CDs 
paying  4U  percent  and  12  months'  CDs  pay- 
ing 41.,  percent. 

The  rate  war  in  the  West  Coast  was  fax 
removed  from  the  rate  situation  of  saving* 
and  loans  and  banks  In  this  area. 

Washington  area  banks  have  steered  clear 
of  top  rates  on  certificates  of  deposit  and 
there  has  been  little  pressure  on  savings  and 
loans  to  push  up  rates      Because  usury  laws 
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In, both  Maryland-Virginia  limit  home  mort- 
gage rat«8  to  6  percent,  very  few  area  aasocla- 
lions  can  afford  to  pay  even  as  much  a.s  4 ',4 
percent  to  attract  savings  for  relendlng 
purposes. 


POLICE  BRUTALITY  AND  CRIME 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  three  letters  to  the 
editor  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  June  21.  The  letters  deal  with 
police  brutality  and  crime. 

There  beln?  no  objection  the  letter.?, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Sir.  Although  this  comes  a  bit  late,  I  still 
want  to  commend  you  for  your  editorial, 
"Police  Brutality. "  which  appeared  April  30. 
I  thought  It  was  excellent 

Our  local  police  have  a  tough  and  thank- 
less job  to  dii  They  could  undoubtedly  per- 
form their  viUU  services  even  better  than 
they  do  if  more  people  would  support  them  In 
their  efforts  to  make  our  streets  and  cltlee 
safe  for  Aalklng  and  living.  According  to 
official  government  figures,  the  charges  of 
"pKjUce  brutality  ■  we  hear  so  much  about 
tend  to  be  phony  in  over  99  percent  of  the 
Ciiaes.  Good  citizens  should  deplore  the 
many  attempts  which  are  made  to  tear  down 
the  Image  and  morale  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment 

I  think  newspapers  could  help  greatly  In 
this  area  by  being  a  little  more  fair  and  un- 
biased in  the  pictures  many  of  them  carry 
regarding  law  enforcement  As  Qulnn  Tamm, 
executive  director  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  put  It  a  year 
ago  ".  .  .  It  seems  that  photographers  al- 
ways come  up  with  a  dramatic  picture  of  a 
poUcem.^n  slugging  some  demonstrator.  But 
we  have  hundreds  of  fXiUcemen  Injured,  and 
not  once  have  I  seen  a  picture  of  a  policeman 
being  attacked  It  Is  hard  to  put  Into 

a  picture  the  circumstances  which  made  the 
use  of  the  night  stick  necessary,  and  the  only 
thing  the  public  sees  l.s  the  p>ollcetnan  beat- 
ing someone  " 

Lets  support  our  local  police,  and  give 
them  the  encour.igement  they  need  to  do 
their  best  job  They  are.  after  all.  the  beet 
friends  law-abiding  citizens  nave. 

t  Robert  W.  Lee 

Sir  Recently  I  attended  a  party  compris- 
ing a  gathering  of  old  friends.  Ye«,  a  few 
cocktails  were  served 

Two  of  the  men  who  had  re&ched  a  high 
level  of  succ«es  in  the  business  world  became 
engaged  In  a  Jovial,  bantering  conversation. 
One  of  them  said,  "John,  what  are  your  plans 
for  those  two  wunderful  sons  of  yours?" 

"Well,"  said  John,  "I  am  seriously  thinking 
of  placing  one  of  them  In  the  hands  of  a  base- 
ball coach,  the  other  with  a  football  man.  I 
might  make  a  couple  of  bonus  boya  out  of 
them.  In  this  way,  they  can  start  out  as  rich 
men  from  the  beginning.  And  In  another 
category,  I  have  been  toying  with  the  idea  of 
placing  them  In  the  hands  of  a  professional 
criminal.  Yuu  know,  as  things  go  these  days, 
there  is  a  great  futtire  for  a  young  man  In  a 
career  of  crime." 

There  was  uproarious  laughter  In  this  last 
statement.  But  another  fellow  Joined  In  and 
said,  "We  are  all  laughing,  but  we  are  doing 
It  with  tears  in  our  eyes  " 

So  In  mental  reflection  of  all  this,  I  am 
compelled  to  admit  that  what  was  said  in 
light  jest  actually  portrays  life  In  our  present 
generation. 

Ironically  or  not,  here  we  are  In  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  most  deplorable  periods  of  crime 
in  the  life  of  our  country.    And  with  all  this 


solid  Imowledge.  our  Supreme  Court  has  Just 
rendered  another  verdict  In  favor  of  the 
crln^lnal. 

In  conclusion,  I  wonder  Just  what  the 
future  holds  for  our  police  officers,  our  de- 
fenders. I  wonder  If  most  of  them  don't 
have  strong  leanings  of  chucking  the  whole 
thing.  What  public  encouragement  is  tliere 
left  10  sustain  them? 

Earl  B   Coyi e 


Sir:  At  the  June  board  of  directors  meeting 
of  the  Central  Business  Association,  we  dis- 
cussed thoroughly  the  current  situation  in 
connection  with  charges  made  of  "police  bru- 
tality " 

A  great  many  of  these  charges  are  false 
and  unfounded  but  Investigation,  we  reiillze, 
is  necessary  in  all  cases  We  feel  th.nt  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
show  more  clearly  their  respect  for  law  and 
order  and  the  job  our  policemen  .ire  trying 
to  do  and  that  anyone  filing  a  false  complaint 
of  "police  brutality"  should  be  prosecuted 

.\  great  deal  of  our  policemen's  time  a.s  well 
as  our  ta.x  money  would  be  saved  bv  this 
action. 

A.  Alan  Olshine. 

Prc.itdent,  Crntral  Business  Association 


OFFICE  OF  PESTICIDES  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  ABOLISHED 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  by  reports  that  the  Public 
Health  Ser\'lce  is  disbanding  its  special 
unit  dealing  with  pesticides. 

Until  a  Senate  subcommittee  held  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  Interagency  coordi- 
nation of  environmental  hazards,  con- 
centrating on  pesticides  and  public  pol- 
icy, the  Public  Health  Service  had  no 
-separate  pesticide  unit.  Such  vital  ac- 
tivities as  pesticide  sampling  and  analy- 
sis in  our  air,  water  and  total  environ- 
ment were  widely  scattered  around  the 
United  States  among  divisions  respon- 
sible for  water  pollution,  air  pollution, 
and  various  re.search  facilities. 

After  the  hearings  were  concluded,  we 
began  to  .see  some  progress  in  the  effective 
consolidation  and  coordination  of  these 
activities.  The  creation  of  a  special 
pesticide  unit,  with  Its  own  staff  and 
laboratory  facilities,  was  a  hopeful  mdi- 
catlon  that  the  Important  problem  of 
pesticides  as  an  environmental  hazard 
was  to  receive  the  attention  it  so  urgently 
deserved  In  the  Public  Health  Service. 

If  this  unit  is  now  abolished,  it  would 
be  a  step  backward.  It  would  be  similar 
in  its  unfortunate  consequences  to  the 
abolition,  in  January  1965,  of  the  Traffic 
Safety  Branch  of  the  Division  of  Accident 
Prevention.  And  it  would  be  one  more 
disturbing  indication  that  the  status  of 
environmental  health  is  being  down- 
graded in  the  Public  Health  Service. 

I  hope  that  the  Surgeon  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  give  this  situation  most  seri- 
ous consideration.  The  success  of  pro- 
grams depends  often  on  their  status  and 
prestige  in  an  organizational  framework 
Abolishing  the  Oflflce  of  Pesticides  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  will  relegate  this 
function  to  the  same  organizational  set- 
up that  existed  before  the  publication  of 
Rachel  Carson's  book.  "Silent  Spring," 
and  oiu"  subcommittee  hearings. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENT  IN  NAWAPA 
AND  CONTINENTAL  WATER  PLAN- 
NING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  thi« 
month  it  was  my  i?ood  fortune  to  address 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada — the  senior 
learned  society  of  the  Dominion— on 
continental  water  policy. 

I  assume  the  Invitation  came  to  me 
becau.se  as  chairman  of  the  Western 
Wat«r  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  I  have  Initiated 
some  investigation  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Water  and  Power  Alliance,  better 
known  as  NAWAPA .  For  the  past  3  years 
I  have  been  encouraging  discussion  of  it  • 
and  of  other  North  American  water  plans, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Canadiaa-AmericAn 
border. 

NAWAPA.  as  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  all  know,  is  a  contlnentwide 
plan  for  the  collection,  redistribution, 
and  efficient  utilization  of  Alaskan  and 
northern  Canadian  waters  which  are 
now  running  off  to  the  seas  totally  un- 
used or  only  partially  used. 

The  plan,  which  was  adopted,  expanded 
and  developed  by  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  would  collect  from 
15  to  18  percent  of  the  excess  runoff  in 
these  areas  and  would  divert  the  water 
south  and  east  through  a  continent-serv- 
ing system  of  timnels.  canals,  and  Im- 
proved natural  channels  linking  chains 
of  reservoirs.*  The  controlled  distribution 
of  these  unused  waters  from  the  north 
would  be  pooled  with  waters  from  pro- 
ducing areas  of  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  the  great  t>eneflt  of  1 
territory  and  7  provinces  in  Canada,  of 
35  of  the  States  in  the  United  States,  and 
3  states  in  Mexico.  AU  are  now  suffering 
from  water  shortages  or  some  other 
water  problem 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Western 
Water  Subcommittee  an  inventory  wai 
made  of  water  resource  projects  being 
built  or  planned  by  U.S.  Federal  agencies 
in  Western,  Midwestern,  or  Southwestern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  these  projects  were  compared 
with  the  NAWAPA  concept.  It  was 
found  that  for  about  25  percent  greater 
cost.  NAWAPA  could  deliver  twice  as 
much  water. 

This  inventory  has  become  a  best 
seller — so  much  in  demand  that  it  has  to 
be  reprinted,  and  it  has  been  widely  dis- 
tributed both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Most  of  the  comments  which  have  beer 
heard  within  the  United  States  about  the 
NAWAPA  concept  are  favorable.  But  for 
months  after  the  concept  was  catapulted 
into  the  limelight  through  subcommittee 
activities,  the  only  sounds  wliich  came 
out  of  Canada  were  disapproving. 

About  a  year  ago,  however,  a  voice  was 
heard  here  and  there  in  Canada,  sayln« 
in  effect: 

This  Idea  of  exporting  water  to  the  United 
States  U  at  least  worth  looking  into  ft 
might  be  a  very  good  deal  financially  for  ui 
Let  us  see  what  our  water  supplies  are,  what 
our  harvesting  capablhtles  are.  and  then 
analyze  what  our  needs  are,  or  will  be  in  th« 
future,  and  decide  what  we  should  do. 
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An  extended  Dominion  debate  ensued. 
which  was  heightened  when  water  im- 
port became  an  issue  in  the  campaign 
for  the  prime-ministership  last  fall. 

This  debate  whetted  the  interest  and 
curiosity  of  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
erudite  scholars  and  distinguished  citi- 
zens who  compose  the  Royal  Society,  and 
they  dwided  they  wanted  to  liear  both 
sides — both  the  American  and  Canadian 
arguments  in  full.  They  chose  as  the 
Canadian  representative  the  man  wlio  is 
probably  the  most  outspoken  and  un- 
bending opponent  of  water  export — Gen. 
A.  G.  L.  McNaughton,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Canadian  Section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  CommLssion.  I  was  asked  to 
present  the  ca.se  for  the  United  States. 

The  confrontation,  if  it  could  be  called 
that,  occurred  at  tiie  University  of  Sher- 
brooke.  m  tlie  province  of  Quebec  on 
June  6.  Both  speeches  received  wide 
coverage  in  the  Canadian  press.  The 
Financial  Post,  which  might  be  called  the 
Caiiadiaii  counterpart  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  devoted  its  front  pase  on  June 
18  to  extensive  quotations  from  both 
speeches  under  the  provocative  headline: 
■Canada '.s  Big  Water  Plght  With  U.S. 
Now  Gettinf;  Needle  Sharp." 

General  McNau^'hton  said  frankly  that 
the  NAWAPA  proposals  were  "quite  im- 
acceptable."  even  though  '  they  were 
similar  to  ".schemes"  being  [jroposed  by  a 
Canadian.  Thomas  Kierans  of  Sudbury. 

The  rivers  in  question,  he  .said  were 
'nar.onal"  and  not  "international."  and 
Canada  would  be  foolisli  indeed  to 
recopiuzc-  or  pemiit  any  international 
character  to  be  ascribed  to  tho.se  national 
waters,  and  they  would  assume  just  such 
a  character  if  they  were  subjected  to  any 
international  study." 

No  American,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  sug- 
gesting an  international  study,  but  only 
that  Canada  assess  her  water  resources 
in  her  own  way.  and  then  come  to  her 
own  conclusion  as  to  what  she  wants  to 
do  with  them. 

I  made  this  clear  again  and  again  in 
my  speech.    In  one  place  I  said : 

In  order  that  there  be  no  misxmderstand- 
Ing  In  this  area,  let  me  state  my  position 
clearly  After  you  In  Canada  have  meas- 
wed  your  water  and  projected  your  own 
ultimate  requirements,  it  Is  my  hope  that 
you  win  And  that  you  have  water  for  ex- 
portr-over  and  above  your  own  foreseeable 

And  later  on: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  cannot 
«pect  the  people  of  Canada  to  consider  en- 
uring any  arrangement  unle.<^  it  is  demon- 
strably and  unquestionably  for  Canada's 
long-term  interest,  and  so  found  by  Ca- 
nadians." 

To  the  memb-ers  of  the  Royal  Society. 
I  said: 

Tile  thrust  of  my  message  Is  a  plea  to 
^■-Pport  the  long-range  studies,  the  surveys 
Md  the  appraisals,  and  the  planning  which 
would  provide,  without  unnecessary  delay, 
i  sound  basis  for  the  effective  management 
uf  your  water  resources. 

And  in  closing.  I  made  this  appeal: 
Corr.monsense  and  prudence  dictate  that 

^ih  countries   keep   an   eye   on    a   possible 
iK,enia:    system    as    each    of    us    dt-sign 

'»»Uonal  water  projects.     Let  us  make  sure 
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that  while  we  are  making  up  our  minds 
about  the  value  of  a  continental  approach 
that  we  do  nothing  to  make  It  unworkable. 

General  McNaughton  based  much  of 
his  presentation  on  the  fact  that  the 
rivers  which  would  be  involved  in  the 
NAWAPA  plan  are  part  of  "the  Canadian 
Cordillera  which  provide  a  great  series 
of  prime  power  sites — rivers  which  form 
the  basis  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
concentrations  of  the  forest  product  in- 
dustry." 

TTiere  axe  definite  plans — 

He  said — 
on    Canadian    drawing    boards;     there    are 
projects  under  construction  to  harness  these 
flows. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  true.  Canada 
is  moving  to  use  her  great  resources  to 
promote  industry,  and  improve  life  for 
her  people.  America  could  not  approve 
more  heartily.  But  Canada  has  stored 
away  In  its  lake  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
total  supply  of  fresh,  cool  water.  The 
question  is  whether  some  of  tills  water 
will  not  be  surplus  after  the  Dominion 
has  used  all  it  needs  now,  and  pro.iectcd 
all  its  future  needs.  I  stressed  again  and 
again  that  the  United  States  was  only 
interested  in  surplus  water 

Following  our  formal  presentations, 
both  General  McNaughton  and  I  sub- 
mitted to  question.s  from  the  audience. 
The  question  period  extended  well  over 
an  hour.  I  found  deep  interest,  alert 
thinking  and  cordiality  in  the  questions 
which  came  my  way.  I  left  Canada  feel- 
ing that  the  dialog  at  Sherbrooke  had 
cleared  the  air  of  many  mistmderstand- 
ings.  and  that  it  would  be  followed  by 
even  more  lively  discussion  of  the  NAW- 
APA concept  out  across  the  width  and 
breadth  of  the  country. 

Shortly  before  the  Royal  Society  dis- 
cussion took  place,  a  most  interesting 
speech  on  water  was  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Water  System 
Manufacturers  As.sociation  by  Jack 
DavLs,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  to  the  Minister  of 
Mines  and  Technical  Stirveys. 

Mr.  Davis  is  far  fiom  ready  to  acc€pt 
the  NAWAPA  concept — he  warned  that 
it  was  a  "vast  export  proposal,"  and  sug- 
gested that  Canada  "should  never  sell 
any  of  our  re.souices  at  cost."  but  only 
at  a  price  "which  is  close  to  all  that  the 
traffic  will  bear." 

He  did  not.  however,  close  the  door  on 
NAWAPA. 
Let  me  make  myself  clear — 

He  stated — 
I  believe  In  discussion.  I  also  believe  in  co- 
operation. I  believe  In  the  excharige  of  water 
especially  on  rivers  which  cut  across  or  run 
along  the  border  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  But  the  wholesale  diversion 
of  water  from  rivers  which  are  internal  to 
Canada  Is  something  else  again.  We  wUl  have 
to  look  at  this  suggestion  very  carefully  be- 
fore we  even  begin  to  discuss  it  with  our 
friends  in   the  United  States. 

This  is.  of  course,  exactly  what  Amer- 
ica is  advising  Canada  to  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Davis'  speech  contains  two  other 
paragraphs,  which  bear  repeating: 

I  mvist  say  that  I  am  a  Canadian  national- 
ist.    Sometimes  It  Is  In  our  national  inter- 


est, however,  to  take  the  broader  view  Our 
resources,  and  their  effective  exploitation, 
must  be  viewed  in  international  terms.  Only 
when  they  are  seen  in  this  context  do  they 
take  on  their  true,  long-term  value  But 
this  does  not  niean  that  we  must  gl\e  them 
away.  Far  from  it:  Having  &  better  idea  of 
what  they  are  worth  we  may  keep  them  en- 
tirely to  ourselves — either  that  or  sell  part  of 
the  resource  sparingly  for  a  price  which  Is 
thoroughly  competitive  In  the  best  possible 
market  in  the  world 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thank  goodness  we  are  being  alerted  in 
time  to  get  all  the  facte  before  critical  short- 
ages begin  to  develop  in  the  United  States. 
■With  more  facts  we  will  be  able  to  make  bet- 
ter decisions.  And.  in  this  period  of  grace, 
we  win  also  be  able  to  hammer  out  certain 
fundamental  principles— principles  upon 
which  cooperative  action  with  the  United 
States  can  be  based.  The  International 
boundary  line  cuts  across  a  number  of  river 
b.islns.  Nearly  a  third  of  our  water  is  af- 
fected in  this  way.  However  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  a  long  history  of  fair  deal- 
ing and  because  fair  dealing  is  fundamental 
in  the  case  of  water,  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that  otir  future  discussions  will  be 
both  fair  and  well  Informed. 

,And.  finally,  Mr.  Davis  said  something 
else  which  was  most  interesting  to  me. 

Distinguished  Members  of  Congress  have 
introduced  resolutions  and  distributed  policy 
papers  asking  the  U.S.  Government  to  ap- 
proach Canada  at  an  official  level.  So  far  as 
I  know  we  have  yet  to  receive  a  direct  In- 
quiry from  Washington. 

It  seems  to  me  this  indicates  that  an 
official  inquiry  would  not  be  unwelcome, 
to  say  the  least. 

Thus  the  continental  water  debate 
proceeds — swinging  from  General  Mc- 
Naughton's  comment  that  it  is  "madness 
to  believe  Canada  has  surplus  water  in 
an  area  earmarked  for  major  develop- 
ment." to  the  more  moderate  attitude  of 
Mr.  Davis  that  "discu-ssion  is  in  order." 

The  NAWAPA  concept  is  without  ques- 
tion intensely  in  the  discussion  stage, 
which  is  a  prelude  to  the  investigation 
and  perhaps  to  action. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
of  the  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Financial  Post.  June  18.  1966) 
Canada's  Big  Water  Fight  WrrH  UNnrn 

States  Now  GrrriNc  Neddlk-Sharp 
"It  Is  madness  to  believe  Canada  has  sur- 
plus   water    in    an    area         .  earmarked    for 
major  redevelopment" — McNaughton 

"You  will  find  a  profitable  market  for  it 
(export  water)  south  of  the  border  In  both 
the  United  States  and  Mexico" — Senator 
Moss. 

(Here  are  digests  of  their  speeches  at  the 

meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Car.ada  held 
at  Sherbrooke,  Que  ) 

'CANADA'S  rUTI.-EE  IGNORED  IN  SWEEPING 
r.S    PROJECT" 

I  By  A.  G  L  McNaughton ) 
1  General  McNaughton  is  former  chairman, 
Canadian  Section,  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, and  a  strong  proponent  of  firmly 
keeping  control  of  Canada's  water  resources 
In   Canadian    hands.) 

Vital  and  Impyorutnt  questions  are  raised 
concerning  Canada's  future  by  propositions 
such  a£  that  currently  being  touted  tmder 
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the  somewhat  pretentloiiB  name  of  the 
North  American  Water  &  Power  Alliance 
(NAW.\PAi.  Of  course,  this  proposal  Is  not 
an  alliance  at  all;  It  Is  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  by  Ralph  M  Parsons  Co..  Los  An- 
geles, a  private  engineering  firm,  to  drum  up 
business  for  Itself. 

These  propti3<U8  iire  quite  unacceptable. 
Despite  some  temporizing  pronouncements 
which  hiive  been  l.ssiiMl  by  distracted  politi- 
cians. I  believe  this  position  represents  the 
view  beln^  taken  by  our  best  Informed  tech- 
nical and  administrative  officers  and  by  re- 
sponsible members  of  our  engineering  profes- 
sion who  are  best  qualified  to  Judge  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  any  physical  arrange- 
ment. 

There  are  similar,  and  Indeed  possibly 
a.ssoclated  schemes,  being  put  forward  In 
Canad.i  by  suc-ii  people  .ii>  Thomas  Klerans, 
Sudbury,  whose  GRAND  canal  scheme  would 
divert  rivers  flowing  Into  James  Bay.  and 
more  recently  by  Professor  Edwiad  Kulper. 
Unlver'^lty  of  Manitoba,  who  would  reverse 
the  How  of  a  large  part  of  the  Nelson  and 
Churchill  Ftlvers  flowing  Into  Hudson  Bay. 

With  one  exception  (the  Red  River)  these 
rivers  are  all  national  rivers  of  Canada — 
that  Is.  they  flow  entirely  within  Canada, 
from  source  to  mouth,  and  therefore  the 
benefits  which  accrue  from  them  belong 
wholly  to  Canada.  Over  national  waters, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  Jurisdiction 
of  the  nation  in  which  they  are  situated  is 
supreme. 

Canada  would  be  foolish  Indeed  to  recog- 
nize or  permit  any  international  character 
to  be  ascribed  to  these  national  waters,  and 
they  would  ^lasume  Just  such  a  character  If 
they  were  to  be  subjected  to  any  Interna- 
tional .study. 

British  Columbia.  Alberta,  and  Saskatche- 
wan have  made  the  clearest  declarations 
against  the  sa".e  of  Canadian  waters,  and 
Quebec  Is  too  well  informed  and  too  Inti- 
mately concerned  over  water  for  the  public 
we!f.\re  to  be  drawn  Into  export,  especially 
tor  compensation  in  the  form  of  a  silly 
project  like  a  canal  to  Knob  Lake,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Parsons  scheme. 

An  example  of  the  piisltlon  taken  by  pro- 
vincial governments  is  that  of  Premier  W  A. 
C.  Bennett,  who  sAld  B  C.  ■•will  sell  the  U.S. 
hydro  electric  power  but  not  water.  Even 
to  talk  about  selling  It  Is  ridiculous.  You 
do  not  sell  yovir  heritage." 

NAW.APA  prcpag.indists  love  to  tnlk  of 
Rreat  quantities  of  water  spilling  unused  Into 
the  .Arctic  Ocean.  But  the  major  sources  for 
the  scheme  are  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean 

They  are.  In  fact,  the  rivers  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Cordillera  which  provide  a  great  series 
of  prime  power  slt*s  rivers  which  form  the 
basis  of  one  of  the  worlds  great  concentra- 
tions of  the  forest  product  Industry,  rivers 
which  provide  some  of  the  finest  salmon 
rtms  In  tJie  world. 

There  are  detailed  plans  on  the  Canadian 
drawing  boards,  there  are  projects  under 
construction  to  harness  these  flows.  The  as- 
sociated mineral  and  forest  resources  are  al- 
ready staked  out,  and  the  required  human 
and  flnancUl  resources  are  being  attracted 
to  the  region 

NAWAPA  promoters  would  move  all  of  this 
out  of  Canada — the  people,  the  industry,  the 
water  It  can  only  be  described  as  madness 
to  believe  Canada  has  surplus  wat«r  In  an 
area  that  Is  so  obviously  earmarked  for  ma- 
jor res<varce  development,  and  where  so  much 
Is  already  taking  place. 

NAWAPA.  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do 
With  maximum  development  of  these  rlvera 
or  reaourcee  In  Canada.  Its  purpose  la  to 
flood  the  valley  In  Canada,  and  to  drain  olT 
the  water  In  reg:ulated  flow  for  beneficial  use 
In  the  U.S  But  the  valleys  themselvee  are 
of  vital  Importance  to  B C  because  they 
contain   the   level   land    which   la   ao  vitally 


needed  for  roads  and  railways,  for  Industries, 
for  people  and  for  agriculture. 

This  scheme  Ignores  all  the  plans  which 
have  been  m.ide  in  Canada  for  the  use  of  the 
waters  and  the  lands  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Trench.  For  ex.imple.  It  Ignores  Cani-.dtan 
plans  to  capture  the  waters  of  the  Yukon 
by  backing  them  into  the  AtUn  l^akcs  and 
thence  through  a  head  of  something  more 
than  2.000  ft    for  power  In  Taku  Inlet. 

It  Ignores  the  fact  the  Peace  River  Is  now 
being  harrie.ssed  for  power;  It  Ignores  the 
development  plans  which  exist  for  the  Praser 
and  Thomp.son  Rivers. 

It  seems  to  ignore  developments  under  con- 
struction on  the  Columbia  River,  from  which 
the  U.S.  will  receive  about  50  million  acre- 
ft.  of  Canadian  water  In  the  form  of  regu- 
lated flow,  at  a  cost  to  the  U.S.  which  Is 
less  than  the  cost  to  Canada  of  constructing 
the  dams.  Surely  this  Is  enough  pillage  In 
t'le  appropriation  of  our  waters,  without 
further  extension  Into  the  national  domain. 

If.  In  the  course  of  development  of  B  C. 
waters,  there  Is  water  left  over,  the  Rocky 
Mount. iln  Trench  Is  the  natural  reservoir 
lor  it.  and  the  Canadian  West — not  the  U.S. 
N  /rtliwest,  or  Southwest  or  Midwest — Is  the 
1  glcal  beneficiary. 

T!ie  Canadian  Prairie  region  can  look  for- 
ward to  maximum  development  of  Its  agrl- 
culttiral  potential  made  possible  by  water 
for  Irrigation.  It  can  also  look  forward  to 
major  developments  In  mineral,  fossil  and 
fiircst  resources.  The  logical  consequence  of 
such  development  will  be  a  major  petro- 
chemical Industry,  metal  producing  Indus- 
tries, pulp  and  p.iper  Industries — and  these 
ail  call  for  large  supplies  from  the  annual 
flow  available. 

It  Is  evident  the  NAWAPA  proposal  con- 
templ.Htes  that  complete  Jurisdiction  and 
control  will  rest  with  a  corporation  which. 
although  It  nilght  be  nominally  Interna- 
tional, would  In  re.-Ulty  be  dominated  by 
.■\merlcans  who  would  thereby  acquire  a  for- 
midable vested  Interest  In  the  national 
waters  of  Canada 

With  this  mammoth  Inroad  Into  Canada's 
lawful  rlght.s  and  Interests,  the  corporation 
Inevitably  would.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
have  to  a-ssume  quasi-sovereign  power  to  ad- 
minister lart:e  areas  of  Canada  at  the  expense 
of  Canadian  sovereignty. 

"C.\NADA     SHOUt-D     CO-OPERATE      WITH     VS.     ON 
WATER    POLICY" 

(By  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss) 

(Prank  E.  Moss,  a  VS.  Senator  from 
Utah,  m.akes  a  strong  plea  for  serious  con- 
sideration of  an  ambitious  plan  to  export 
surplus  Canadian  water  to  the  United 
states  ) 

Time  may  be  crowding  Canadians  less,  bvit 
the  challenge  of  preserving  your  water  re- 
sources is  clear  and  near.  The  challenge 
lo'  ms  larger  and  closer  for  us  In  the  US. 

We  are  already  feeling  the  sharp  pinch  of 
necessity.  Our  demands  are  quantitatively 
greater  than  yours,  and  the  pattern  of  pop- 
ulation growth  and  Industrial  development 
In  the  U  S  Is  putting  tremendous  pressure 
on  us. 

The  thrust  of  my  message  Is  a  plea  to  sup- 
port the  long-range  studies,  the  surveys,  the 
appraisals,  and  the  planning  which  will  pro- 
vide without  \inneoessary  delay,  a  8c>und 
basis  for  effective  management  of  your  vast 
water  reeources 

In  order  that  there  be  no  mlsimderstand- 
Ing  In  this  area,  let  me  state  my  position 
clearly.  After  you  In  Canada  have  meas- 
ured your  water  and  projected  your  own 
ultimate  requirements.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
you  will  find  that  you  have  water  for  ex- 
port— over  and  above  your  own  foreseeable 
needs. 

I  assure  you  that  you  will  find  a  profitable 
market  for  It  south  of  the  border  In  both 
the  US.  and  Mexico. 


Preliminary  studies  Indicate  It  b  tech- 
nically feasible  and  economically  S(  und  to 
collect,  st>.ire,  and  redistribute  ur.u.spd  run- 
off water  from  the  northern  reaclus  of  the 
continent.  Unlike  oil  and  uranium,  water 
can  be  marketed  on  a  sustained  yield  baslj. 

But  first,  you  must  answer  the  basic  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  It  Is  clearly  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  export  water.  This  question 
cannot  be  answered  definitively  until  Can- 
ada's water-harvesting  capabilities  are  fulK 
and  accurately  measured. 

If  we  want  to  continue  to  live  In  con- 
structive peace  ot\  this  richly  endowed  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  and  to  grow,  as  St 
Luke  said,  "in  wisdom  and  stature,"  then 
we  must  cooperate  in  taking  care  of  It. 

A  certain  amount  of  Canadian  skepticism 
is  a  normal  reaction  to  the  widespread  dis- 
cussion In  the  U.S.  on  continental  water 
planning,  and  particularly  to  tne  great  at- 
tention which  has  been  given  to  the  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance — or 
Nawapa  concept.  It  is  a  concept  that  relates 
to  a  continent-wide  water  system,  and  not 
to  continental  water. 

It  Is  a  continent-wide  plan  for  collection 
redistribution,  and  efficient  utilization  of 
waters  now  running  off  to  the  seas  totally 
unu.sed  or  only  partially  used.  It  would  (col- 
lect about  15'";-18'^  of  the  excess  runoff 
from  the  hlgh-preclpltatlon.  medlum-eleva- 
tlon  sreas  of  Alaska  and  Western  and  north- 
ern Canada. 

It  Is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  that  thf 
concept  deals  with  surplus  water.  By  proper 
diversion  and  storage,  optimal  flows  can  be 
maintained  downstream  and  flood  peaks  lev- 
eled. 

This  collected,  surplus  water  would  be  di- 
verted south  and  east  through  a  continent- 
serving  system  of  tunnels,  canals  and  Im- 
proved natural  channels  Unking  chains  of 
reservoirs. 

Such  controlled  distribution  of  the  w.iters 
from  the  north  pooled  with  waters  from  thf 
Interconnected  producing  areas  of  both  coun- 
tries, would  benefit  one  territory  and  seven 
provinces  of  Canada.  35  states  of  the  VS.. 
and  three  states  of  Mexico. 

Nawapa  would  create  a  vast  power  genera- 
tion system  across  Canada,  pivoted  In  the 
west  on  the  Peace  River  project.  It  would 
supply  new  Industrial  and  agricultural  water 
and  would  provide  low  cost  water  transporta- 
tion to  the  Prairie  provinces.  It  would  sta- 
bilize flows  In  both  the  Columbia  and  -St 
Lawrence— wit.h  protection  for  the  port  o.' 
Montreal — and  permit  stabilization  of  the 
levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  living  new 
water  from  both  the  northwest  and  from  the 
James  Bay  watershed. 

In  the  U.S..  Nawapa  would  permit  in- 
creased flow  in  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Up- 
per Mississippi  during  low  flow  periods  It 
would  provide  ample  supplies  of  clean  w.iter 
for  all  of  the  arid  st.ates  of  the  west  includ- 
ing supplies  for  restoration  of  groundwater 
where  1'  has  been  depleted. 

Nawapa  would  also  provide  new  high- 
quality  water  for  Mexico  In  a.mounts  many 
times  greater  than  that  the  Egyptians  wti: 
garner  from  the  Aswan  high  dam. 

A  determination  of  real  precision— one  in 
which  the  public  can  have  confidence — must 
be  made,  and  it  must  demonstrate  clearly 
that  Canada  does,  in  fact,  have  suffldent 
water  h.^rvesting  capability  to  consider  ex- 
port to  her  neighbors  to  the  south. 

It  would  make  little  sense  for  us  to  debat* 
further  at  this  time  any  of  the  details  of 
the  continental  planning  concept,  or  f^'^ 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  a  good  Idea  for 
either  country  But  It  makes  a  li^t  of  ser.s* 
to  go  after  the  facta  on  which  to  base  deani- 
tlve  Judgments 

The  Nawapa  concept  has  a  price  tag,  ofrrl- 
ously  very  loosely  attached  of  »100  blllW 
for  a  3S-30  year  construction  pr  )gran>  JV- 
sons  engineers  estimate   that  about  *8\  <* 
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the  Nfiw  ipa  Investment  would  be  In  Canada. 
jagl't.y  leas  In  the  U.S.,  and  about  5%  In 
Mexico. 

The  total  revenues  from  Nawapa  activities 
and  services,  from  the  sale  of  water  and  elec- 
tric power,  and  from  other  charges  for  use  of 
jaciUtles,  are  estimated  at  about  $4  billion  a 
year.  Annual  operating  expenses  are  esti- 
mated at  less  than  $1  billion,  leaving  $3  bil- 
lion (or  cupiuil  financing.  This  makes  the 
Bcheme  quite  practical  for  am.ortlzatlon  with- 
in the  usual  time  for  water  project*  in  my 
i»untry. 

Most  of  the  water  revenues  will  come  from 
the  U.S.  While  more  than  half  of  the  power 
available  would  be  generated  In  Canada,  the 
US  .would  In  the  normal  course  of  events, 
provide  a  market 

British  Columbia  would  have  the  greatest 
Nawapa  Investment.  In  storage,  power  and 
navigation  facilities.  The  town  of  Prince 
George  would  be  the  centre  of  a  complex  of 
w8teri»'orks  unnvaled  anywhere  In  the  world. 

The  province  would  be  the  site  also  of 
what  might  be  the  single  most  controversla* 
feature  of  the  Initial  Nawapa  concept.  This 
Is  the  proposal  to  make  a  huge  lake  out  of 
the  natural  defile  known  as  the  Rocky  Moim- 
taln  Trench,  along  the  west  side  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies. 

Studies  must  be  made,  of  course,  to  deter- 
mine the  ecological  Impact  of  such  a  man- 
made.  Inland,  fresh  water  sea.  If  this  project 
were  Judged  to  be  too  costly  In  terms  of 
real  estate  and  wilderness  Impact,  other 
routes  for  the  transfer  of  water  could  doubt- 
less be  found,  but  the  values  of  such  a  great. 
useful,  spectacular  new  lake  should  also  be 
considered. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  Canada  must  determine 
what  we  should  do — and  determine  It  fairly 
»oon.  To  help  make  such  a  determination. 
Ilntroduced  a  resolution  last  summer  to  pro- 
nde  for  the  use  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  to  Investi- 
gate the  Nawapa  proposal. 

I  chose  I.JC  becau.^e  It  Is  an  existing  and 
qtiallfied  agency  through  which  both  coun- 
ties can  work.  I  am  now  beginning  to  have 
some  reservations,  however,  about  using 
IJC— not  becau.se  of  principle — but  because 
of  timing  and  the  scope  of  the  Job. 

The  task  Is  broader  than  the  charter  of 
the  IJC.  and  there  are  several  years  of  U.S. 
and  Canadian  homework  to  be  done  merely 
to  develop  Instructions  for  an  International 
agency.  Besides.  IJC  studies  of  pollution 
&nd  control  of  lake  leveLs  must  be  speeded 
because  of  the  pressing  importance  of  cor- 
rective action  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Tlie  lessoiiB  to  be  learned  In  working  out 
joint  programs  for  the  Improvement  of  this 
Shared  water  resource  should  point  the  way 
to  broader  programs  involving  transfer  and 
export  of  more  distant  waters. 

Coniinj.i.-,ense  and  prudence  dictate  that 
both  countries  keep  an  eye  on  a  possible 
continental  system  as  each  of  us  design  na- 
tional water  resources  projects.  Let's'  make 
sure  that  while  we  are  making  up  our  minds 
about  the  value  of  a  continental  approach 
that  we  do  nothing  to  make  It  unworkable. 


ANOTHER  LANDMARK  CASE  AND  ITS 
SEQUEL 

Mr  T.ALMADGE.  IVlr.  President,  last 
J^f--  m  the  Wa.shlngton  Evenlne  Star. 
"^■ere  apix'ared  an  excellent  .<«tt}rlcal 
column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  concern- 
wf?  the  recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
Pi^eme  Court  on  police  interrogation  of 
cnmlnal  .su.'=pects. 

Although  done  In  an  extremelv  humor- 
°;^  vein  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  column  dealt 
WT  *  \^^-'  serious  and  pressing  prob- 
ctS  fl"^™"f'nK  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies today.    The  Court's  decision,  as  has 


been  widely  reported  and  criticized,  laid 
dowTi  strict  guidelines  which  in  all  proba- 
bility will  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
police  interrogation  and  undoubt^-dly  will 
make  confessions  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Last  night  in  the  Evening  Star,  there 
appeared  another  column  by  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick providing  a  sequel  to  the  exploits 
of  the  imagiiiary  criminal.  Joseph 
Doakes,  which  were  chronicled  in  his  first 
piece. 

These  two  columns  pointed  out  very 
forcefully  the  absurd  extremes  to  which 
the  courts  can  go  in  an  alleged  elTort 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
criminal  suspects,  at  the  expense  of  the 
safety  and  security  of  our  law-abiding 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  latest  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Another  Landmark  Case  and  Its  Sequel 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
A  letter  Is  at  hand  from  a  certain  Judge 
of  long  acquaintance,  a  gentleman  whose 
eminence  Is  exceeded  only  by  his  sense  of 
sound  discretion.  He  wishes  not  to  be  quoted 
by  name,  but  his  scholarly  contribution  to 
the  developing  law  of  criminal  rights  ought 
not  to  be  suppressed. 

The  letter  Is  dated  June  23.  1971. 
"I  read  with  some  Interest,"  writes  my 
learned  friend,  "your  recent  column  on 
Doakes  v.  nunols.  586  US  417.  decided  June 
20.  1969,  but  regret  that  space  prevented  you 
from  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  milestone  of 
the  law.  You  hit  the  high  points,  but  you 
wholly  neglected  the  follow-up  case — the 
spectacular  second  Doakes  case — which  is  re- 
ported as  594  U.S.  311. 

"In  the  first  case,  as  you  recalled,  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  and  dismissed  the 
conviction  of  Joseph  Doakes  for  the  murder 
In  Chicago  of  one  Dollee  Mame.  The  evi- 
dence indicated  that  Lieutenant  Blackstone 
and  Sergeant  Wlgmore  had  forced  their  way. 
without  a  warrant,  Into  the  room  where  the 
body  and  the  pistol  were  found.  By  a  natural 
extension  of  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  the  body  Itself 
was  declared  Inadmissible  evldezice 

"Evidence  as  to  the  pistol  al.so  was  barred. 
though  not  on  Fourth  Amendment  grounds. 
Here  It  was  shown  that  the  fingerprints  on 
the  gun  matched  Doakes'  fingerprints,  but 
it  also  was  clear  that  the  police  had  printed 
the  defendant  against  his  will.  It  was  held 
that  he  thus  had  been  compelled  to  be  a 
witness  against  hlrruEelf,  in  violation  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  The  court  reversed  Its 
holdings  of  June  20,  1966,  In  Schmerber  v 
California,  the  blood-sample  case,  and  ruled 
that  mandatory  fingerprinting  now  mtist  be 
regarded  as  an  Imfjcrmisslble  violation  of  the 
dignity  and  Integrity  of  the  person. 

"But  the  high  court  went  even  further, 
and  this  you  failed  to  make  clear.  The  evi- 
dence of  Joe  Doakes  himself  was  ruled  In- 
admissible. You  will  recall  that  some  of  the 
neighbors  in  the  tenement  house  were  sum- 
moned as  prosecution  witnesses  They  looked 
at  Joe  in  the  court  room  and  Identified 
him  as  the  man  seen  entering  Dollee's  room 
earlier  In  the  evening.  This  was  held  not 
to  be  evidence  secured  by  the  state's  'Inde- 
pendent labors.'  for  without  Joe's  compelled 
presence  there  would  have  been  no  Identifi- 
cation     That  evidence  also  went  out 

"So  much  for  the  first  Doakes  case.  It 
produced,  as  you  will  recall,  a  brief  wave 
of  public  Indignation.  Senator  DiRiesEN  In- 
troduced 12  constitutional  amendments  to 
undo  the  decision,  and  Senates-  Thttrmond 
otTered  46  more  Even  the  New  York  Times 
felt  the  decision  had  gone  "a  mite  too  far.' 


But  not  surprlalag^,  these  protests  availed 
nothing  against  VbB  »l«w  that  ours  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  law.  not  of  men;  the  Supreme 
Court  must  be  respected;  and  It  was  an  In- 
sult to  disagree  with  the  Doakes  opinion. 
The  resolutions  for  constitutional  amend- 
ment died. 

"Then  Joe  shot  Dollee's  twin  sister.  Lily 
May.  and  came  on  once  more  for  trial.  Thla 
led  to  the  second  Doakes  opinion,  which  you 
Ignored  altogether.  As  you  know,  this  con- 
viction also  was  reversed. 

"The  high  court  concluded,  In  Its  1970 
opinion,  that  the  police  had  failed  to  demon- 
strate any  good  reasons  for  arrestmg  Joe;  his 
seizure  was  therefore  unreasonable  and  In- 
valid under  the  Fourth.  The  court  further 
concluded  that  the  shooting  of  Lily  May, 
while  not  exactly  the  same  offense  as  the 
shooting  of  Dollee,  was  In  essence  the  same 
offense.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  double 
jeopardy,  and  the  prosecution  could  not  be 
sustained  under  the  Fifth. 

"But  the  principal  teaching  of  the  second 
Doakes  case  had  to  do  with  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment. The  publicity  attendant  upon  the 
first  trial,  it  was  held,  had  made  an  Impartial 
Jury  Impossible  of  selection.  So  Uie  Jury  It- 
self was  held  impermissible.  More  than  tills, 
the  court  Imparted  new  gloss  to  the  provision 
that  every  accused  Is  entitled  'to  have  the 
afsisttance  of  counsel  for  his  defense.' 

"The  court's  remarkable  finding  was  that 
the  right  to  counsel  henceforth  must  attach 
at  the  moment  a  crime  is  committed.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  Joe's  lawyer  was  with 
him  when  he  shot  Lily  May.  His  right  to 
have  a  lawyer  at  this  time  had  not  been  ex- 
plained to  him,  nor  had  it  been  waived  volun- 
tarily. "We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert.'  said 
the  majority  opinion,  'that  the  necessity  for 
legal  assistance  begins  not  In  court,  not  at 
the  station  house,  but  In  the  moment  of  the 
criminal  act.  Here  the  friendless  and  op- 
pressed defendant  stands  In  direst  need  of 
legal  advice.  The  Constitution  gives  him  thla 
right.  We  can  do  no  less  than  to  make  It 
secure.'  The  decision  was  made  retroactive. 
"Justices  Harlan.  Stewart,  White  and  Clark, 
to  be  sure,  dissented  at  the  top  of  their  lungs 
at  the  freeing  of  a  vicious  and  ruthless  crimi- 
nal.' A  week  later  Joe  came  to  Washington 
and  shot  all  four  of  them.  It  was  Indeed  a 
landmark  case." 


SE.VATE  JOINT  RESOLl'TION  162— 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BI- 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  162,  a  joint  resolution 
to  establish  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  is  indeed  a 
worthwhile  measure. 

I  endorse  veiy  heartily  the  proposal  as 
submitted  from  the  committee,  and  as 
pas.<;ed  here  yesterday. 

A  decade  from  now  we  will  be  cele- 
brating the  singularly  most  important 
event  in  the  history  of  our  great  Nation: 
the  American  Revolution.  No  stretch  of 
the  imagination  is  called  for  to  realize, 
also,  that  this  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant single  political  happening  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  events  of  1776. 
and  the  history  and  the  times  surround- 
ing this  fateful  year  and  a5.socia[ed  with 
our  Nation's  struggle  for  freedom,  con- 
stitute a  high  water  mark  of  enlightened 
political  thought  and  action. 

The  Americaji  Revolution  was  the 
realization  in  action  of  the  intellectual 
revolution  begun  at  the  time  of  the  ren- 
aissance. Its  slogan  and  cry  was 
sounded  on  March  20.  1775.  at  Riciimond. 
Va.:   "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 
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Liberty,  personal  freedom,  was  the 
watchword  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Its  alms  were  cojisistcnt.  There  would  be 
other  revolutions  later  In  the  history  of 
mankind  when  the  alms  would  not  be  so 
pure,  nor  so  coiislstent.  And  the  cry 
would  be  "freedom,  bread  and  Jobs."  Bui 
for  the  people  of  colonial  America  the 
aim  was  freedom  to  achieve  In  their  own 
sturdy  way.  It  wa.s  the  Intellectual  high 
water  mark  of  mankind. 

One-hundred  and  ninety  years  ago  this 
month,  on  June  7.  1776.  Richard  Heni-y 
Lee  of  Virginia  rose  In  the  Continental 
Congress  and  introduced  a  resolution  for 
Independence  His  remarks  were  sec- 
onded by  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts. 
And  3  days  later  on  June  10.  1776.  the 
Continental  Congress  apixilnted  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. In  preparation  for  a  final  vote 
on  July  2. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  are  in 
a  uood  po.sltion  to  utilize  this  occasion, 
so  Important  to  us.  to  explain  tlie  mean- 
ing of  the  American  Revolution  to  the 
peoples  of  Communist  countries.  Much 
Is  said  about  cultural  e.xchanges  between 
the  Communi.st  and  tlie  free  world  to 
promote  bettt-r  utiderstanding  between 
us.  The  American  Revolution,  a  key 
event  In  our  development,  and  of  the 
meanlnR  of  the  Revolution,  is  necessary 
to  understanding  our  great  Nation.  We 
must  do  all  we  caii  to  promote  our  own 
Ideals  abroad — to  do  less  is  to  betray  the 
courageous  men  so  responsible  for  our 
freedom  and  for  our  well-being. 


UBERAI^  BACKSLIDE  ON  TAX  HIKE 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Sun- 
day's Wushm^ton  Post  carried  an  inter- 
esting; cohiinn  by  Hobart  Rowen  on  the 
stilft  in  the  "Hberaj"  economists"  pred- 
ilection toward  a  tax  hike. 

A  spot  check  of  22  economists  who 
favored  a  tax  rise  in  early  1966.  indicated 
that  the  majority  now  tielieve  a  ta.x  rise 
would  not  be  m  th.e  national  inte!e>t  iii 
mld-1966  I  hesitate  to  make  too  much 
of  this  appraisal;  the  merits  of  any  tax 
chai\;4e.  accoidiuj;  to  most  of  these  econ- 
omists, depends  on  a  numbt-r  of  factors — 
tlie  most  imi-Kirtant  of  which  wil!  be 
Vietnam  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  as  I  did  in 
January  that  a  tax  increase  would  be  a 
nekjathe  factor  to  the  continued  gro.vth 
and  prtvsperity  of  this  Nation.  The  var- 
ious economic  indicators  wh.ch  point  to  a 
slo\^lng  down  m  the  economy — m  spite 
of  new  Vletmun  spendin-;  and  commit- 
ments— substiintlate  this  thesis. 

Mr  Piesident.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wa&hin>:ton  Post  article 
be  printe<l  in  the  Congkession.u,  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  nxv  colleagues.  It 
should  be  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  to  move 
With  prudent  judi^^ment  and  speed  with 
tuiy  wholesale  attempt  to  readjust  up- 
w  arvi  the  tax  role. 

There  tjelixg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  priixted  m  the  Record. 

AS  follows 

Kcv)NOMic   IMHACT     t  i»ni.\u   CH.\iiax  Minim 

ON  T\\  HiKK 

(Bt  Hobart  Rtiwen) 
Th«  onc«  soUd  philanjt  of  liberal  ©cono- 
nusts  *bo  favcired  a   Vnx   liiorease  to  check 


the  threat  of  Inflation  is  showing  some  no- 
ticeable cracks. 

There  is  still  a  considerable  number  of 
"new  economists"  who  favor  restraining  fiscal 
action  of  one  kind  or  another 

But  conversations  I  have  had  with  key 
members  of  their  group  In  the  past  few  days 
convince  me  that  the  fervor  of  their  convic- 
tion has  been  diminished.  And  to  the  extent 
that  those  who  favored  a  tax  hike  .stick  to 
tlielr  guns,  their  conclusions  are  based  more 
on  an  Intuition  that  .spending  for  Vietn.tm 
win  Jump  ahead  In  1967  than  on  current  per- 
formance of  the  economic,  or  assured  projec- 
tiotis  f')r  the  future 

M  I.T.  Professor  Paul  Samuelson  told  me 
frankly  that  he  is  now  "doubtful"  that  raising 
t.Tjces  wovild  be  a  wise  policy.  Back  In 
March,  when  the  Washington  Post  conducted 
a  poll  of  economists.  Samuelson  favored,  by 
mld-1966,  higher  personal  and  corporate 
tajces. 

ReKf>ondlng  to  the  Post  poll.  Leon  Keyser- 
llii?  WU.S  another  who  said:  "I  favor  prompt 
Increases  in  Federal  taxes  to  combat  infla- 
tion "  But  on  a  television  program  last  week. 
Keyserllng  said  "there  are  enough  signs  of 
weakness  In  the  economy  so  that  a  tax  In- 
crea.se  would  be  de.structive." 

The  pro- tax  vote  !n  the  Post  poll  Included 
22  out  of  32  academic,  business  and  labor 
econonu&ts.  My  conclusion  after  a  spot  i  but 
not  complete)  check  Is  that  the  majority 
tiKtay  would  be  against  raising  taxes 

Samuelson  has  changed  his  mind  because 
tile  economy  does  not  appear  to  be  moving 
ahead  as  fast  us  w.is  expected  a  few  months 
ago. 

For  example,  well-informed  Washington 
offlclals  predict  that  the  Gross  National 
Product  will  advance  at  an  annual  rate  of 
only  $10  to  $12  billion  In  the  quarter  ending 
June  30.  compared  to  the  $17  billion  gain  In 
the  tlrst  quiirter. 

Samuelson  thinks  that  since  this  is  likely 
to  be  about  the  pace  of  the  economy  for 
the  balance  of  1966.  tax  increase  medicine 
would  be  too  strong.  But  if  Vietnam  spend- 
ing booms  ahead  next  year — which  he 
strongly  suspects — then  he  would  be  back 
on  the  t.ix  Increase  bandw.igon. 

Another  academic  liberal.  Yule  Professor 
Jiunes  Tobin— a  member  of  the  Kennedy 
Council  of  EcononUc  Advisers — still  thmki 
that  raising  taxes  "would  be  the  pruident 
thing  to  do.  because  almost  surely,  there  will 
be  an  Increase  In  Vietnam  spending." 

But  Tobm  would  now  limit  restraining 
action  to  temporary  suspension  of  the  7  per 
cent  investment  credit. 

And  Tobin  doesn't  tJhlnk  that  the  slower 
rate  of  ONP  growth  In  the  2nd  quarter  Is 
sufficient  reason  to  change  b.islc  views. 

Out  in  Muineapolis.  former  Economic 
Council  Chairman  Walter  W.  Heller  is  keep- 
ing close  i&bs  on  the  situation  too.  Like 
other  expert  economists,  he  knows  he  can- 
not Ignore  the  recent  "luU"  In  the  economy. 
But  he  still  seee  many  potential  prob- 
lems down  the  road.  Thus,  he  doesn't  yet 
depart  from  his  last  public  analysis.  In  a 
San  Francisco  speech  three  weeks  ago.  that 
we  m-ast  be  prepared  to  take  stronger  action 
if  necessary. 

In  one  way  or  another  these  and  most 
other  economists  recognize  tiiat  the  pace  of 
the  economy  has  cooled  off  to  some  degree — 
and  to  that  degree,  the  assumptions  on 
which  they  demanded  a  tax  ir.crease  have 
changed. 

To  that  degree  also,  the  economic  facts 
oi  life  hcjvc  drifted  closer  to  the  political 
desires  i.if  the  Johnson  .Admimstratlon.  which 
{ill  along  has  hoped  to  avoid  the  mesey  com- 
plications of  a  pre-elecuon  tax  Increase. 

It  seems  fairly  clear  that  if  there  had  been 
a  tougher  Hscai  policy  at  the  start  of  this 
y«ar.  the  economy  would  not  be  suffering 
now  from  a  crazy-qullt.  tmsettllng  high  in- 
terest rat*  pattern. 


June  29,  1966 

On  the  other  hand,  candor  demands  one 
note  that  the  pro-tax  Increase  group  nil*. 
Judged  the  actual  strength  of  the  econoniT 
this  year.  A  tax  increase  might  have  put 
a  real  crimp  in  the  economy.  Recession?  i 
doubt  It,  but  that  "lull"  might  have  been 
more  painful. 

To  be  sure,  there  has  Instead  been  an  In- 
flation of  prices,  damaging  but  not  crlppiine 
This  has  been  the  "trade-oti"  f,,r  keeplm. 
unemployment  low. 

But  what  of  the  future?  The  only  thins 
that  Is  certiiln  Is  that  Vietnam  Is  the  key 
If  Tobln's  hunch  Is  right,  then  1967  could 
see  a  cost-push  Inflation  (wages  and  prlcei 
out  of  hand  i  supplementing  today's  demand- 
pull  inflation  (too  many  dollars  chasing  too 
few  goods) . 

Tlien  the  debate  will  start  all  over  again 
arid  economic  logic,  "new"  or  '"old"  will  again 
demand  a  tax  bo<xst 


June  29,  1966 
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LIMITATIONS    ON    POLICE    INTER- 
ROGATION  OF  SUSPECTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  recent  decision  in  the  Mi- 
randa case,  defining  limitations  on  police 
interrogation  of  a  person  suspected  of  a 
crime,  was  greeted  in  some  quarters  as  a 
further  preference  for  the  criminal  and  a 
setback  to  the  law  abiding  in  our  society. 

Basic  in  our  concept  of  justice  is  the 
presumption  that  a  man  is  innocent  until 
he  is  proven  guilty.  ThLs  principle  obll- 
pates  the  government  to  prove  the  case 
apainst  the  accused  rather  than  have  the 
accused  prove  It  against  him.self. 

The  procedures  for  conducting  the  in- 
terrogation which  the  opinion  prescribes 
are  neither  new  nor  revolutionary.  The 
FBI  has  been  following  these  procedures 
for  some  time. 

Of  course,  it  Is  understandable  in  light 
of  the  recent  FBI  report  of  a  6-percent 
increase  in  the  volume  of  crime  during 
the  first  3  months  of  1966  over  that  of 
the  first  3  months  of  1965.  that  commen- 
tators and  the  public  would  be  reluctant 
to  accept  what  has  been  described  by  its 
cntics  as  another  and  imwarranted  re- 
striction on  law  enforcement.  But  the 
Detroit  News  of  June  15.  1966.  in  a  very 
objective  and  concise  analysis  of  this  de- 
cL-ion  and  its  p)ossible  implications, 
makes  clear  the  soundness  of  the  Mi- 
randa decision  and  the  need  for  public 
tmderstanding  of  the  issue  involved  here. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  th^ 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  JCplIows: 

POUCK,    COf-BTS   .V.NO    CONSTmiTION  :    Do  Nr» 
RCTJS   SPtH   CKOdX" 

If  the  Fifth  Amendment  privUege  against 
self-tncrlmlnatien  Is  to  mean  much,  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court  s  new  declsujns  on  pollrt 
interrogation    practices    were    inevitable 

The  rules  are  simple  eno-ugh:  A  stispect  in 
custody  must  be  told  he  has  a  rigt:  :c  re- 
main silent.  He  must  be  warned  that  inf- 
thing  he  says  may  be  used  agamst  him  He 
must  be  UJid  he  his  the  right  to  consult  m 
attorney  l>efore  axLswering  questions.  He 
m-usc  be  told  tliat  an  attorney  w.!!  be  pro- 
vided if  he  cant  afford  one  Witr.  or  ly.taout 
an  attorney,  he  can  stop  answering  questioni 
at  any  time. 

The  ftindamentsJ  concept  underlying  tli«« 
rules  is  hardlv  revolutionary      On  the  con- 


trary. It  is  as  old  as  the  Bili  of  Rights  It  Is 
the  belief  that  no  citizen  should  be  required 
to  convict  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth,  not 
bv  .'ore  not  by  trick,  not  by  Ignorance  of 
his  constitutional  rights 

It  Is  ft  concept  born  of  centuries  of  experi- 
ence with  Injustice  prior  to  this  nation's 
founduis  It  requires  that  our  system  of 
tustice  prove  the  case  against  the  ficcused. 
not  force  him  to  prove  it  against  himself. 

What  Is  new  Is  the  determination  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  make  it  apply,  not  only  In 
court,  where  the  Siifegiiards  may  come  too 
late,  but  in  the  nation's  police  stations, 
where  convictions  are  born  and  where — until 
the  1964  landmark  Escobedo  Ciise — the  Bill 
of  Right*  was  deemed  not  to  reach. 

Thpre  Is  no  shortage  of  law  enforcement 
ofBchils  ncJOGs  the  nation  ready  to  decry 
these  rules,  sometimes  In  grossly  exaggerated 
and  inflammatory  terms.  They  claim  to  be 
all  but  put  out  of  business;  they  profess  to 
see  crime  running  rampant  If  they  cannot  do 
as  they  please  for  as  long  as  they  please  In 
the  station-house. 

without  doubt  the  work  of  the  police 
wou:d  be  easier  were  there  no  curbs  at  all 
on  their  freedom  of  action.  If  they  could 
:ock  up  anyone  about  whose  guilt  they  were 
satisfied  there  would  be  less  crime.  For  that 
matter  there  would  be  none  at  aU  were  we  all 
put  In  jail. 

But  the  price  for  this  greater  security 
would  be  Injustice  to  some  about  whom  they 
were  wror.g  TTie  aim  of  our  system  of  laws 
!s  not  cnnvlctlons,  but  Justice"  And  so  we 
Bet  up  rules  which  try  to  insure  that  no  in- 
nocent person  is  deprived  of  his  freedom. 
The  price  fur  this  greater  degree  of  Justice 
IS  a  lesser  degree  of  security. 

Thoee  who  have  lived  under  a  police  state 
will  testify  that  the  trade  is  worthwhile. 

Nor  Is  It  by  any  means  esuibllshed  that 
adherence  to  constitutional  rules  Inevitably 
means  crime  running  riot.  Confessions  are 
seductively  easy  as  crime-solvers;  where  they 
are  too  easily  obtained,  other  Investigative 
tools  are  neglected;  where  hard  to  pet,  ex- 
trinsic evidence  is  more  sedulously  pursued. 

The  relative  lack  of  flak  in  Michigan  over 
Monday's  high  court  decisions  Is  significant. 
Since  E.'-cobedo,  most  Michigan  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  largely  followed  these. 
niles.  We  doubt  that  Michigan's  crime  pic- 
ture l.s  worse  than  that  in  states  which  chose 
U)  slight  them,  and  now  feel  themselves  wal- 
loped. 

Nor  should  the  FBI's  experience  be  Ig- 
nored- It  has  long  followed  such  rules,  wlth- 
o'j-  belnt;  handcuffed."  Progressive  law  en- 
.'orrement  people  all  over  the  nation  say 
simply.  ■Tills  isn't  ro  earthshaklng." 

It  may  prove  to  be  earthshaklng.  though, 
la  a  long-r,inge  sense.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
insist.?  that  confessions  have  not  been  out- 
lawed, but  this  may  be  the  practical  effect 
of  the  new  rules.  And  who  C4»n  predict  with 
confidence  that  an  explicit  ban  on  con- 
lesslons  may  not  come  down  in  a  future 
ca.se' 

JusUce  Arthur  Croldberg  spoke  profound 
»ords  In  Escobedo,  well  worth  pondering:  "If 
we  exercise  of  constitutional  rights  will 
wwart  the  e.Tectlveness  of  a  system  of  law 
worcement.  then  there  Is  something  very 
'fring  with  that  system." 

But  worth  pondering,  too.  are  the  words 
Jusuce  Johft  Marshall  Harlan  quoted  In  dls- 
„  this  week-  '"niis  court  Is  forever  adding 
new  6torie.s  to  the  temples  of  the  constitu- 
Honai  law,  ;.nd  the  temples  have  a  way  of 
S'-'''^    *'^en    one    story    too    many    Is 

J'-  Is  not  beyond  possibility  that  popular 
ai^ontent  with  declsi<ms  thought  to  "hand- 
u3  the  police"  or  "coddle  criminals"  could 
°r  ng  about  the  destruction  of  parts  of  our 
Bill  Of  Rights. 


MUST  THE  POLAR  BEAR  BECOME 

EXTINCT  ^ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
previous  occasions  my  able  colleague 
from  Alaska  fMr.  BartlettI  has  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  to  all 
interested  the  problems  conceiTied  with 
the  preservation  of  the  polar  bear.  His 
work  in  this  important  field  Is  outstand- 
InfT.  He  has  effectively  called  to  public 
attention  the  fact  that  a  unique  species 
of  value  can  be  depleted  before  our  eyes 
If  we  are  not  vigilant. 

In  a  recent  column  bj-  Morris  Siegel  of 
the  Washington  Star  entitled  "Polar 
Bear  Population  Down  to  Mere  8.000."  he 
quoted  from  statistics  supplied  to  him  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association  which  es- 
timated that  some  8,000  polar  bears  re- 
main and  that  about  1.350  of  the  species 
are  taken  annually.  I  have  checked 
these  figures  with  the  appropriate  De- 
partment of  Interior  officials  and  have 
learned  that  no  one  really  knows  how 
many  polar  bears  there  are  nor  precisely 
how  many  are  taken  each  year.  Perhaps 
a.^  many  as  20.000  are  living,  but  that  fig- 
ure cannot  be  validated. 

The  census  work  to  det.erminc  the 
number  of  living  polar  bears  has  not  been 
done. 

We  do  not  know  if  polar  bears  are  uni- 
formly distributed. 

Experts  seem  to  agree  that  their  num- 
ber is  not  increasing,  but  no  one  knows 
why. 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  the  polar 
Icecap  is  retreating  and  that  this  might 
be  the  cause  of  a  polar  bear  migration. 
The  Boone  and  Crockett  club  and  the 
National  Rifle  As.sociation  are  concerned. 
They  no  longer  offer  honors  to  sportsmen 
bagging  polar  bear.  Both  of  the  inter- 
nationally famous  sports  clubs  have 
taken  this  stand  on  their  own  initiative. 
The  polar  bear  is  a  true  international 
creature.  Free  and  wild,  he  has  the  run 
of  the  polar  cap  and  can  move  from  Nor- 
way to  Denmark's  Greenland,  to  Canada, 
to  the  United  States  and  to  Soviet  Sibe- 
ria as  well  as  European  Russia  with- 
out a  passport. 

Now  what  can  we  do  to  help  protect 
this  animal  so  that  future  generations 
may  know  him? 

In  our  own  countr\'  we  can  learn  more 
about  the  species.  We  should  initiate 
long-overdue  research  with  Federal 
funds  to  begin  a  bear  census  and  to  trace 
their  migration  habits.  The  cost  would 
not  be  great,  and  I  have  written  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall  for  .specific 
information. 

These  unique  and  valuable  animals  are 
confined  to  a  northern  polar  region. 
While  obviously  not  exclusively  a  re- 
source of  the  United  States,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  assume  our  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  their  preservation  lest 
they  become  extinct  We  should  explore 
the  need  for  international  agreements 
such  as  we  have  for  certain  of  our  other 
land  and  water  resources.  Only  last 
September  the  first  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Polar  Bear  was  held  in 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  It  was  called  by  the 
United  States  and  those  present  agreed 
to  pool   resources  and  to  meet   again. 


Senator  BARTLETr  was  responsible  for  the 
Conference.  His  interest  and  publicly 
expressed  concern  brought  it  about. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Slegel's  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Polj^r  Bear  PoptTi..\TloN  Down  to  lintx.  8.000 
(By  Morris  Slegeli 

It's  Alaska,  not  the  CThesapeake  Bay,  which 
is  really  the  land  of  pleaeant  living. 

■Where  else  except  In  that  Iceberg  which 
w:i.s  merged  into  the  U.S.  several  years  ago 
can   one  hunt  polar  bear  the   year   around'' 

Tills  additional  twnus  which  accrues  only 
to  taxpa>-lng  Alaskans  was  uncovered  by  yie 
old  snooper  during  the  course  of  some  Instant 
research  on  polar  bears. 

Actually,  there  was  nothing  premeditated 
about  my  curiosity  concerning  U.  Marttlmus 
but  with  the  Senators  being  customarily 
fouled  up,  there  was  little  alternative. 

Whooping  cnines  are  alwave  being  dealt 
with— not  her^— at  length,  so  I  was  seized  by 
an  Impulse  to  do  something  about  the  polar 
bear  gap. 

Tlie  National  Rifle  Association  Initiated  the 
laea  in  an  announcement  that  polar  bear 
hunters  would  go  unrewarded  this  vear  No 
more  lapel  pins  for  those  who  knock  off  the 
symbol   of  Zlotnlck  the  furrier. 

Like  ready  cash,  the  polar  bears  are  dis- 
appearing, so  the  NRA.  which  Is  a  kind  of 
polar  bear  board  of  trade  Is  withdrawing  lU 
bounty  for  polar  bear  hunters. 

Tomorrow's  polar  bear  hunter  will  go  un- 
recognized Boone  and  Crockett  a  clubby 
club  which  keeps  tab  on  all  the  big  game 
clouted  in  North  America,  is  henceforth 
wTthholdlng  Identification  of  successful  polar 
bear  hunters  until  mam.ma  and  papa  pol.ar 
bear  produce  a  population  explosion 

Nobody  in  his  right  mind  would  venture  to 
Ko  out  and  count  how  manv  polar  bears 
there  are,  of  course  but  the  people  down  at 
The  National  Rifle  Association  estimate  there 
are  only  8.000  of  the  critters  left. 

But  don't  quote  me  on  that  figure."  one 
of  the  cautious  NRA'p  pleaded 

.Since  nobody  Is  foolish  enough  to  make  a 
nose-by-nose  count  of  the  polar  bear  situa- 
tion, one  wondered  how  l*mA  arrived  at  an 
estimate  of  8.000? 

"By  sightings."  the  man  at  NRA  answered 
He  admitted  this  system  is  not  foolproo* 
There  Is  always  the  possibllltv  the  beari  no 
longer  cared  for  wherever  It  was  they  gath- 
ered and  simply  decided  to  move  on  to  an 
ice  pack  that  swings-more 

But  the  NRA's  unofBclal  census  taker 
seemed  Inclined  to  think  this  would  be  a 
rare  exception. 

Six  months  ago  there  was  a  conference  In 
Alaska,  polar  bear  headquarters  for  thla 
continent,  among  conservationists  involved 
in  worldwide  offshore  hunting  problems 

Polar  bears  or  the  lack  of  same,  topped 
the  agenda.  This  was  no  gathering  of  odd 
balls,  but  representatives  of  the  U.S..  Norway. 
Sweden.  Denmark  and  Russia  generally  Inter- 
ested in  the  dwindling  polar  bear  population. 

About  1.350  polar  bears  are  taken  annually, 
"Again  this  Is  only  an  estimate,  so  please 
don't  quot«  me,"  the  man  In  charge  of  polar 
bear  Information  at  NRA  asked. 

This  1,350  Includes  polar  bears  taken  live 
as  well  as  those  who  have  been  plunked 
dead.     Who  t.akes  a  polar  bear   live? 

Russia  does.  They  take  the  young  to  study 
their  reproduction  rate,  dentation  and  dis- 
eases and  make  other  biological  studies 

In  polar  bear  circles,  this  Is  a  big  achieve- 
ment for  the  Soviets,  a  sputnik  m  big  game 
huntery,  as  It  were. 
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The  Russians  have  found,  for  example, 
that  counting  teeth  la  not  the  best  way  to 
determine  a  polar  bears  age.  It  Is  assumed 
they  count  the  teeth  oJ  dead  polar  bear  only, 

"They  have  found  a  new  way.  It's  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  growth  of  their  claws," 
the  whiz  k!d  of  the  NHA's  polar  bear  depart- 
ment said  knowingly. 

One  reason  for  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  polar  bears  might  be  that  polar  bear 
huntlna;    ain't    whnt   It    used    to   be. 

Today  hunters  use  airplanes,  a  20th  cen- 
tury contraption  the  polar  bears  obviously 
have  been  unable  to  defense  successfully. 

Here  In  Washington.  In  the  3000  block  of 
Connecticut  Avenue,  there  Is  the  largest 
polar  bear  concentration  south  of  Philadel- 
phia     Three  are  domiciled  at  the  Zoo. 

"We've  had  three  a.s  far  back  aa  1959."  the 
lady  at  the  Zoo  an.-^wered,  expressing  surprise 
that  there  was  a  .shortage  of  polar  bears. 

Two  of  the  Connecticut  Avenue  bears  are 
from  Al.i.sk.i.  the  other  from  Spltzbergen. 
The  Zoo's  polar  bear  population  has  been 
constant  for  almost  seven  years. 

"But  we  are  hoping  to  coax  them  Into  a 
blessetl  event  "  the  lady  added  cheerfully. 

Wonder  if  the  NRA  ever  thought  of  that? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
meanwhile  the  .space  ase  and  other  re- 
cent scientific  discoveries  are  comine  to 
the  aid  of  the  polar  bears.  An  article 
by  Oscar  Godboute  In  the  Wood.  Field 
and  Stream  column  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  June  29  di.scussed  the  use  of 
satellites  to  ob.serve  the  bears  and  the 
equipping  of  beans  with  radio  collars. 
Jules  Verne,  the  great  pioneer  of  science 
fiction,  l.s  being  surpassed  In  reality.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Godboutc's 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
WrioD.    Field    and    Stream— Scientists    To 

Stidy   Polar   Bears   Via   Transmitters   in 

Orbiting  Satellite 

(By  Oscar  Godboute) 
In  this  kind  of  weather  wim  Its  beating 
heat,    there   are   several   things   one   can    do 
to  get  his  mind  off   the  torrid  temperature. 


For  example,  he  can   turn  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record 

Stirring  stories  are  not  usually  found 
there,  but  Vol.  112  No.  101  for  June  21,  has 
one  of  the  coolest  tales  to  be  found  It's 
alx)Ut  [xllar  bears  on  the  Arctic  Ice.  'Hie  very 
thought  drops  the  temperature  several  de- 
grees. 

Senator  E  L  (Bob)  Bartlett.  Democrat 
of  Aliiska,  In.serted  a  summary  of  efforts 
made  on  behalf  of  the  great  bears  Included 
was  a  report  of  the  first  International  Sci- 
entific Meeting  on  the  Polar  Bear  held  In 
Fairbanks.  Alaska,  last  year. 

He  had  reprinted  a  paper  called  Captur- 
ing and  Marking  Polar  Bears  by  Vagn  Flyger 
of  the  National  Resources  Institute  of  Mary- 
land 

Flyger  set  out  to  shoot  bears  using  a  rifle 
that  fired  tranqulUzing  darts  so  that  he 
could  mark  the  bears  with  dye  and  attach 
ear  tags 

In  theory,  the  bears  revive,  after  science 
has  finished,  and  depart.  Ttie  last  expedi- 
tion, four  months  ago.  saw  Flyger  cruising 
with  two  planes.     He  chased  38  bears. 

After  finding  a  bear,  one  plane  wovild 
land.  TTien  the  real  Job  began,  for  polar 
bears  are  not  notably  hospitable. 

Said  Flyger:  "We  discovered  that  the  ex- 
treme cold  (minus  30  degrees  to  minus  40 
degrees)  reduced  the  maximum  range  of  the 
gun  to  40  yards  This  meant  that  In  order 
to  capture  a  bear  we  had  to  get  within  40 
yards  to  tire  the  syringe.  This  is  a  little 
cIo.se  for  comfort." 

"Seven  bears  were  actually  shot  and  of 
the.se  the  drug  failed  to  knock  down  two, 
four  died  and  one  was  marked  and  released 

"While  It  appears  that  we  were  unsuccess- 
ful, actvially  we  Icirned  a  great  deal  from 
these  bears.  First,  we  learned  that  this  Is 
very  risky  work  and  that  the  odds  are  not 
all  in  our  favor.  Several  of  the  be.trs  at- 
tacked, but  luckily  changed  their  minds  at 
the  last  moment.  One  bear  wius  actually  shot 
with  a  syringe  from  a  distance  of  20  yards." 

The  scientists  had  backup  men  carrying 
powerful  rifles  using  bullets. 

"At  these  close  distances  the  backup  man 
does  not  always  have  a  clear  shot  at  an  at- 
tacking bear  because  of  the  Jumbled  ice  of 
the  pressure  ridge  between  him  and  tlie 
bear."  said  Flyger 

The  scientists  learned  that  collars  should 
be  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  huge  ruUmals 
There    now    Is    a    plan    to    attach    25-pound 


radio  transmitters  to  the  collars  Hopefully 
this  will  be  reduced  in  size  by  1969  to  four 
or  five  pounds.  With  this,  a  bear's  move- 
ments can  be  precisely  tracked. 

"We  now  hope."  Flyger  said,  "to  develop 
a  radio  telemetry  program  for  polar  bears 
with  the  help  of  the  National  AeronauUa 
and  Space  Administration  Hopefmiy  we 
will  be  able  to  lit  about  60  bears  In  is*68  or 
liifi'J  with  radio-equipped  collars. 

"These  transceivers  will  send  signals  to  a 
polar  orbiting  Nimbus  satellite,  and  for  b 
period  of  six  months  we  would  obtiiln  the 
location  of  each  of  these  50  bears  every  two 
hours." 
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THE  CHAPLAINS  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  value  of  chaplains  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  country-  is  beyond 
human  estimate. 

Their  spiritual  inspiration  and  com- 
fort has  been — and  continues  to  be — a 
source  of  strength  for  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  and  those 
who  serve  in  uniform  it.';  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

I  think  it  well  to  note  that  .since  the 
first  Congress  in  1789,  Chaplains  have 
served  in  both  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate.  There  have 
been  10  different  known  Christian  de- 
noniinallons  represented  by  the  Senate 
Chaplains  over  those  years.  Including 
one  Chaplain  who.se  religion  was  not 
known. 

In  the  House,  during  the  days  from 
1855-1861,  a  regtilar  Chaplain  was  not 
elected.  But  during  this  period  a  num- 
ber of  different  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  clergy  took  turns  in  opening 
the  daily  session  with  a  prayer  and  then 
pi'eachlng  Sunday  sermons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  enter  into  the  record  the  ILsts  of 
the  regularly  elected  Chaplains  uf  Con- 
gress since  1789. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Chaplains  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 


Chaplains 


Denomlaattoa 


k«<v   Wiiiirtin  I.jTin 

Rhv    .'^itniiu'l  Hlalr 1. 1. II 

Hev    Ashlltl  Urt<«n    . 

Km     Thoifi  I.,;  I.\T,|1 ■ 

Kpv    VV    P>irklnsoo IIIIIII! 

Kev  Jhiih'S  I.nurte 

Rev.  H    Klllutt    ■ 

Rim   o  n  nri.»Tj IIIIII"! 

Ut'V   If^^'  ]ah*.  I.IIII! 

Rnv    N     >iie.HtheQ IIIIIII' 

Rev    Ifss*  U* ,. 

Hew  (>    n    Rrown 

Km    .'^    li    ••"lie IIIIIIIi; 

Rev    H    \llisiin 

Rev   J    N    r.i'iDhcU mill! 

Rev    l.iri' t  -^pirk-         .. 

Ri-v    J    llr  „  k.  i.r;  Uv     ..  . 

Rpv    H    n    H.s,^.l;i I.IIIIIIII! 

Hev    R(>uh«>n  ("ust  ., ....... II! 

Kev    Rfiliiti  '  iiirley "IIIIII! 

Rev    RiuN'U  r  i-t        I" 

R.'v    U  ilhiini  IlH'TiiTiett    I. Ill"'" 

Ri<v   Tfwini.'is  il    <t  «lcton I.I.IIII! 

Rev    K-lAsnIli    .^'mi'i     . H"] 

Rev,  I'hortiitii  H    <t^<ktiin ...IIIIIIII! 

Rev.  Oliver  ('   r^itnstock """! 

Rev.  .■Vi>t!:'ui,<i  Tu't-in 

Rev.  Uvl  R    Re«3e 'Iliri' 


Presbyterlan. 

do   

do   

Methodist... 

Bspttst 

Presbyterian. 

do  

Baptist   

Methodist... 

do  

do , 

Baptist  

do  

do  

Presbyterian. 
Cnttarlan  .  . 
Presbyterian. 
Methodist. .. 
Pre.ihyterlan. 
...do       .... 

do      .... 

Methodist... 
do  .... 
Presbyterian. 
Methoilist  . 
Hl»ptl5t  ... 
rr»>.sb.vterlan.. 
Methodist 


Date  service 
began  ■ 


Chaplains 


Joshua  Bates.- 

T.  W.  Braxton 

J   W.  French. „ 

John  N.  .Miiffit „    . 

J.  S.  TIlfHliy I.... 

J.  S   Tinslev       

William  .M.' Dally 

W  illiam  H.  .Milbum 

W  .  S.  s.  -Sprole .  . 

n.  R.  Ourley  

I-   K.  Morgan 

Jiuiies  Oallagher 

W   fl   MiU>uni     . 

T    H.  Stockton 

W   H.  ("hannin* 

rharle.s  B    Boynton.. 

J    U.  Butler 

S   L.  Townsend 

John  Poise..     . 

W    p  Harrison II.IIIIII"! 

Kn-.leru-k  D.  Power 

Johi;  S    Lindsay    

W   II   Milhum 

Sainufl  W   Iladdawey 

F.d»ur.|  B    Haeby 

Henry  N   Touaen 

James  Shera  .Montgcmery 

Bernard  Braskamp 


Denomination 


ronftregatlonallst  

Baptist 

Eplseopallan 

Methodist    

Episcopalian 

Baptist     

Methodist 

-do 

Presbyterian 

.      do      -  

MethfvUst    

Preshylenan 

Methodist 

do 

Unitarian 

Congrepitionallst 

Prpsr>>-terian 

Episcopilian 

Metholist 

.....do 

Christian 

Episcopalian 

Methodist 

do 

Christian 

UniversalL«t 

Mrlhoilist.    

PreshyKinan 


DBteserrlre 
began' 


Dec 

Dec 

May 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

July 

Dec 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec. 

.4ug. 

Dec. 

Dec 

Apr. 

Jan. 


ilS3S 

7.1**. 

3I,IM1 

6.I1MI 

<1M3 

i.mi 

I.1H5 
7,1M« 
6.1847 
1,1M1 
6.1SKI 

4.1»i 

tISK 
tiS* 

6,  is:.' 
liir: 

iisr 
5.1*! 

:.i»f 
7 1*3 

il»83 

a.  iKi 

3.  IMC 


J^l'Jl-^J^Tl^'  ?lT"^''^""  "f  Congress  in  which  each  Chaj^.lata  first  served      Not         Note  -From  1^5.5  until  ISfil  the  Hou.*  ot  K.-pr-s.-ntatives  d'd  not  eject  n^ 
ue<**«rl.j  the  dale  ..(  his  »pi>ointment.  chaplains     Instead,  the  different  iiie,nt»rj  of  ihe  Dustnrt  of  Columhta  clenry  too* 

turns  In  openinit  eai-h  dajly  session  with  a  pre>¥r  and  m  preaching  on  Sundays.    T» 
STlh  Cong  ,  meeting  in  1S61.  n  tunied  to  fornieV  practice  of  chooemg  a  chaplain- 


THE      METHOD       OF      DISPENSING 
FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

M.-.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Dallas  In- 
dependent School  District,  in  Texas,  has 
passed  :i  resolution  concerning  the  meth- 
od of  dispensing  Federal  aid  to  education. 
In  my  opinion,  this  resolutioii  contains 
many  excellent  points,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

During  the  last  two  and  one-half  years 
the  Federal  Government  has  instituted 
niany  financial  progmms  for  education. 
There  has  been  no  uniformity  In  method  of 
diEtributlng  the  funds  or  in  establishing 
mteria  f-.'r  the  instituting  of  such  progrnms. 
Numerous  federal  offlces,  In  addition  to  the 
UniU'd  States  Office  of  Education,  admlnifter 
the  funds.  In  each  In.stance.  categorical 
purposes  are  spelled  out  In  the  language  of 
•>ie  statute  and.  In  most  Instances,  are  fur- 
Uier  restricted  as  to  purpose  and  operation 
through  the  particular  ofllce  or  agency  In 
Washington  that  administers  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds.  Consequently,  the  local 
Khool  districts  are  clrcum.sorll>ed  in  their 
use  of  available  federal  funds,  making  It 
impossible  for  the  local  Board  of  Education 
and  School  Admlnlstnitlon  always  to  estab- 
lish programs  In  keeping  with  their  concep- 
tion of  community  needs:   Therefore,  be   it 

Re!>olved  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Dallas  Independrnt  School  District,  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  peti- 
tioned to  replace  categorical  aid  to  educa- 
tion by  general  aid.  all  of  which  would  be 
administered  through  the  State  Education 
.^ency,  Tliese  funds  should  emanate  from 
Wcishlneton  through  the  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Education;  be  11  further 

Resolved,  That  the  present  high  state  of 
public  education  in  the  United  States  has 
resulted  from  the  grass  roots'  Interest  in 
and  Inventions  for  education  In  the  local 
communities,  and  tliat  it  is  imperative  for 
such  programming  of  public  education  to 
conUnue  if  the  public  schools  are  to  maln- 
Uln  ar.d  Improve  their  high  level  of  effi- 
dency,  and  rptain  the  support  of  their  cotn- 
muniues;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  United  States  Senators  from  Texas. 
Md  to  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Texas. 

Adopted  and  approved  this  22nd  day  of 
June.  1966. 

Attest: 

Lee    a.    McShak,    Jr.. 
President.    Board    of    Education,    Dallas 
Independent  School  District. 
H   D.  Pearson, 
Secretary.    Board    of    Education,    Dallas 
Indepmdent  School  District. 


THE  L.^W  AND  THE  LAWLESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pre.^ident  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  lii  the  Record  letters  to  the  editor 
appeanni:  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
June  19  The  letters  deal  with  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
Questioning:  of  criminal  suspects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
*ere  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
oil, as  follows: 

The  Law  and  the  Imwless 

SiE  Perhaps  the  .Supreme  Courfe  rule  on 
SUestloDing  of  criminal  susper.ts  will  prove 
«>  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  becatise  It  will 


speed  the  day  when  the  government — exec- 
utive, legislative  and  Judiciary — must  re- 
examine its  behavior  during  the  last  few 
ye.irs  and  arrive  at  some  workable  means  of 
controlling  crime  The  entire  range  of  cause 
and  effect  will  have  to  be  studied,  analj-zed 
and  debated:  from  prayer  in  schools  to 
handling  of  suspects. 

The  same  newspaper  announcing  the 
court's  decision  carried  an  article  captioned 
"Crime  Up   13   Percent.   Solutions   Lag." 

Justice  White.  In  dissenting,  voiced  the 
feeling  of  Americans  that  "the  most  basic 
function  of  any  government  is  to  provide 
protection  for  the  security  of  the  Individual 
and  of  his  property."  The  ruling  will  lessen 
the  effectiveness  of  police  In  enforcing  law 
and  preserving  order. 

Law  enforcement,  necessity  for  Increased 
respect  of  police  authority,  qvilck  disposition 
of  cases  and  effective  punishment  of  vio- 
lators win  demand  exhaustive  study  and 
proper  remedial  action.  Questions  are  foi^h- 
comlng  and  answers  must  be  given. 

EsTES  Brand. 

Sni:  Your  editorial  'Green  Light  for  Crim- 
inals" offers  persuasive  points  against  the 
Supreme  Court  decree  stipulating  that  a 
lawyer  chosen  by  a  suspect  must  be  present 
and  allowed  to  participate  during  an  exami- 
nation. 

Rather  like  the  swinging  of  a  pendulum, 
excesses  of  one  sort  tend  to  encourage  ex- 
cesses of  quite  the  opposite  kind.  Confes- 
sions achieved  by  Illegal  means — prolonged 
interrogation  accompanied  by  unwarranted 
physical  discomfort  and  attendant  over- 
fatigue— have  now  yielded  that  which  long 
was  feared.  Our  law-enforcement  units 
having  abused  their  prerogatives  now  face 
the  prospect  of  having  their  hands  virtually 
tied. 

■Whether  the  new  ruling  will  result  In 
complete  paralysis  of  organized  efforts  at  con- 
trolling crime,  time  alone  will  reveal.  The 
test  of  any  measure,  in  the  long  run.  Is 
whether  it  can  be  made  to  operate  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  effectiveness. 

Thomas  G.  Morgansen. 

Jackson  Heights,  N.Y. 


Sir:  Do  those  five  big,  black-robed  men, 
sitting  in  theoretical  Olympian  splendor  on 
Capitol  Hill,  who  handed  down  the  latest 
decision  to  make  the  streets  safer  for  thugs. 
muggers  and  rapists,  ever  answer  questions 
put  to  them  by  reporters? 

I  should  like  to  see  a  reporter  ask  one  of 
them  how  he  would  feel  if  his  home  were 
broken  Into  by  a  Halloween-masked  brute 
of  a  man.  he  were  tied  down  and  made  to 
watch  while  his  women-folk  were  violated, 
and  then  pistol  whipped  if  he  so  much  as 
whimpered  a  prote.'^t.  Then,  if  the  police 
c.iptiired  a  suspect,  how  polite  would  he 
wish  the  policeman  to  be  to  that  stispect? 
Wotild  he  like  the  man  let  free  because  he 
couldn't  be  asked  questions  which  would 
trip  him  into  a  confession? 

Another  question  to  be  asked  another  of 
them:  Suppose  a  daughter  of  his  were  a 
widow  trying  to  support  small  children  and 
her  job  kept  her  out  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  the  only  transportation  she  could 
afford  was  Infrequent  bus  service.  Suppose, 
while  waiting  for  a  bus,  she  was  forced  into 
a  car  at  gunpoint  and  given  a  wild  ride  and 
raped  and  beaten  and  left  at  the  side  of 
the  road.  How  would  Mr  Justice  like  a  sus- 
pect to  that  crime  treated — remember  that 
It  Is  his  own  daughter  who  was  so  treated, 
not  someone  who  Is  Just  a  faceless  woman  In 
the  paper? 

Of  course,  this  l."^  never  going  to  happen 
tii  the  Justice's  women-folk  because  the  tax- 
payers pay  them  enough  to  hire  chauffeur- 
driven  limousines  for  any  evening  affairs 
they  wish  to  go  to.  They  repay  us  poorly 
when  they  make  it  Impoeslble  for  our  police 


ofBcers  to  protect  us  on  our  streets  and  in 
our  homes. 

Janet  M.  James. 


Sib:  Regarding  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision m  IntMTOgatlon:  (ll  A  person  guilty 
of  a  crime  has  no  right  to  escape  punish- 
ment for  that  crime.  12)  An  innocent  per- 
son has  nothing  to  worry  about  when  be- 
ing questioned  by  police. 

John  P.  Molinkatjx. 


Sir  Concerning  the  latest  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  police  interrogation  pro- 
cedure. I  admonish  those  assenting  Justices 
with  the  words  of  the  9th  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution:  "The  entimeration  In  the 
Consutution  of  certain  nghts  shall  not  be 
constrvied  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people." 

When  will  our  supreme  Judiciary  Interpret 
for  the  rights  of  the  victimized,  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  the  accused,  thus  gl\-lng  full 
credence  to  Chief  Justice  Warrens  conten- 
tion that  in  all  constitutional  Interpreta- 
tions,  the   court's    decisions    must   be   fair? 

W  H.  LoatN. 

Sir  :  The  Supreme  Court  has  again  demon- 
strated that  it  is  unwilling  to  limit  itself 
to  the  Judicial  function  of  deciding  the 
cases  before  It  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  statutes  a.-;  written  by  the  people 
and  Congress  It  insists  on  usurping  the 
power  to  make  national  policy  It  does  not 
hesitate  to  rewTlte  the  ConEtitution  and 
laws  to  suit  the  current  social,  economic 
and  f>olltical  philosophy  of  a  majority  of 
Its  members. 

If  the  court  Is  determined  to  be  a  policy- 
making body,  its  members  should  be  elected 
In  the  same  manner  as  other  poHcy-makers 
are.  They  should  not  be  appointed  for  life 
to  create  a  judicial  oligarchy.  They  should 
be  elected  by  popular  vote  and  should  return 
to  the  people  at  regular  Intervals  to  be  re- 
elected or  repudiated  on  the  basis  of  the 
records  they  have  made. 

It  Is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  a  democ- 
racy that  its  policy-makers  should  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  Freedom  of  the 
policy-makers  :rom  respor.fiblilty  to  the 
public  is  a  symbol  of  dictatorship;  not  of 
democracy. 

Ex-Professob  of  Public  Law. 

Sir:  How  gratifying  that  The  Star  realizes 
the  dam.age  which  the  liberal  element  In  our 
Supreme  Cotirt  Is  doing  to  our  Constitution 
and  the  law  enforcement  agencies.  Its  re- 
cent decision  denies  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  the  law-abiding  citizen  and  gives  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  criminal. 

Paitl  Chiera. 

S3:  Your  editorial  "Green  Light  for 
Criminals"  was  very  interesting  Thank  God 
that  at  least  one  important  paper  will  lay 
the  facts  on  the  line  and  call  a  spade  a  spade 
as  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
law  enforcement. 

George  J   Burger. 


ANOTHER  BLOCK  TO  WORLD  MON- 
ETARY REFORM 
Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
vitally  concerned  about  press  reports 
that  the  world's  10  leading  financial 
powers  again  have  failed  to  agree  on  a 
course  of  action  to  remake  the  world's 
monetary  system.  The  Group  of  Ten 
includes  the  United  States.  Britain.  Can- 
ada. Japan,  Sweden,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Switzerland,  while  not  a  member,  par- 
ticipates as  an  observer. 
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On  June  24,  after  3  prolonged  days  of 
meetings,  the  representatives  could  not 
even  acree  t-o  the  wording  of  the  normal 
summary  issued  after  a  conference  of 
this  type.  DlfTerences  in  ways  of  ap- 
proach to  creating  some  new  form  of  in- 
ternational monetary  reserve  made  a 
joint  communique  Impossible. 

Mr.  President,  these  discussions  have 
been  drawn  out  long  enoush.  We  need 
to  act  with  dispatch  to  correct  a  problem 
which  is  becoming  more  acute  with  every 
passing  year  The  dangers  to  world 
prosperity  continue  as  long  as  uncon- 
trolled variables  determine  international 
money  supply.  We  must  make  some 
headway  in  managing  the  world's  money 
supply :  it  i.s  no  mo'-e  sancrosanct  than 
domestic  money  and  credit  which  na- 
tions have  managed  for  a  long  time. 

There  has  been  no  reform  in  the  In- 
ternational monetai-y  system  since  1930. 
By  fortuitous  circumstance,  but  through 
no  planned  effort,  the  system  functioned 
in  the  post-World  War  II  years.  Total 
world  money  resei-ves  grew  at  about  $2 
billion  a  year.  Nations  added  to  their 
reserves  while  trade  grew  at  a  fantastic 
pace. 

Today  the  growth  in  world  reserves  is 
almost  nil.  and  in  1965,  world  money  re- 
serves grew  very  little.  Sources  of  growth 
are  not  as  promisin.Ej  a.s  in  earlier  years. 
A  new  Inteniatlonal  money  to  add  to  a 
nation's  resen  e  is  needed  to  complement 
the  existing  reserve  base 

In  the  past  a  major  source  of  reserve 
growth  ha-s  been  the  chronic  deficit  in 
the  US  balance  of  payments.  Much  of 
the  deficit  ends  up  as  another  nation's 
reseiHe.  Dollars  remain  a  key  source  of 
reserve,  since  they  can  be  redeemed  for 
gold  at  any  time. 

Recently  this  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened Nations  have  nxleemed  their 
dollars  to  the  tune  of  about  $8  billion  in 
the  last  8  years,  reducing  our  gold  stock 
to  $13  8  billion.  Action  must  be  taken 
to  correct  this  outflow  before  the  value 
of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency  Is 
destroyed 

AUevedly,  it  is  on  the  biu;is  of  the  US 
balancf<-uf- payment^-;  dlfBculty  that  the 
current  deadlock  of  the  10  f)owers  hinaes 
The  prosix>ct  of  an  even  larger  deficit  in 
the  US  balance  of  payment^^:  this  year 
is  a  principal  rau.se  for  concern  of  the 
other  9  memtkis  of  the  group. 

In  ."^plte  of  this  deadlock,  I  urge  thai 
we  must  move  ahead  m  the  field  of  tn- 
ternatldnal  monetary  refoi-m.  I  recom- 
mend that  &n\  chanu'e  in  the  structure 
of  re.ser\e  comp(.inenU>  and  any  new  ba.se 
can  and  should  be  incorporated  in  tlu- 
Interna tic^nal  MoneUiT  Fund.  It  pro- 
vides the  framework  for  etTtx^tive  and  ef- 
ficient modification  of  the  reserve  sys- 
tem without  any  undue  hardship. 

Mortnner.  I  think  the  United  States 
must  take  the  lead  and.  therefore.  I  rec- 
ommend It  call  a  high  level  forum  to  ac- 
celerate the  IMF  reform.  World  finan- 
cial authorities  would  meet  and  discuss 
approaclies  for  refvm  It  is  my  hope 
that  such  a  mtH-tine  would  produce  con- 
crete su.^iic^tlons  which  tlie  Uidted  States 
and  others  should  implement 


Mr.  President,  let  us  not  allow  this 
much  needed  change  to  be  .stymied  by  the 
obdurate  and  obstinate  policies  of  others. 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  PELXi.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
a  longstanding  commitment,  I  wa.s  not 
present  in  the  Senate  on  Monday,  June 
21.  when  favorable  action  was  taken  on 
S.  2720  authorizing  a  demonstration 
program  for  producing  fish  protein  con- 
centrate I  was  speaking  that  day  at 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island.  However,  I 
was  in  favor  of  this  legislation  and,  in 
fact,  had  myself  recorded  against  an 
amendment  which  would  have  reduced 
the  .scope  of  S.  2720. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  fish  protein  concentrate 
subject  since  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 
I  remember  conversing  with  Mr.  Ezra 
Levin  of  Monticello,  111.,  about  whom 
Senator  Douglas  spoke  on  the  floor  Mon- 
day. Mr.  Levin,  a  brilliant  and  articu- 
late gentleman,  is  one  of  the  original 
developers  of  a  .sanitary  process  by  which 
fish  protein  concentrate  could  be  pro- 
duced from  raw  fish.  I  recall  my  at- 
tempts in  1961  with  my  other  colleagues 
to  try  to  get  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration to  change  their  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  fish  protein  conceiitrate  con- 
troversy 

I  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor  on  this 
matter  on  September  25.  1961.  and  at 
that  time  inseited  mto  the  Record  state- 
ments of  Senator  Smith,  of  Masachu- 
setts.  and  Dr.  E.  R.  Parlser  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  in  regard  to  flsh 
prot<"in  concentrate. 

Again,  on  May  24,  1962.  I  spoke  here 
in  the  Senat*  in  regard  to  the  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  controversy.  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time  to  insert  in  the  Record  comments 
by  food  scientLsts  and  others  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  in  support  of  fish 
protein  concentrate,  including  an  article 
by  Dr.  Wilbert  McLeod  Chapman  en- 
titled "Ploughing  the  Waterj-  Deep  for 
Proteins." 

Mr.  President,  during  1964  and  1965. 
Congress  appro[)riated  several  million 
dollars  for  the  development  of  a  sample 
fish  protein  concentrate  product  in  a 
small  scale  model  plant  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 100  iKJunds  daily  This  work 
ha5  b«-'en  performed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  and  has  resulted 
in  produciriK  a  pnxluct  acceptable  to  the 
Food  and  Drusj  Administration. 

After  mtroduction  of  Senator  Bart- 
LETTS  bill  S.  2720.  I  asked  members  of 
ny  staff  to  explore  the  possibility  of  lo- 
cating an  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion fish  protein  concentrate  plant  in 
Rhode  Island  with  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  After  an  in- 
formal di.scusslon.  they  determined  that 
it  was  not  only  possible  but  desirable. 
I  then  wrote  to  Dean  John  A  Knau.ss  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Oceanography 
at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  in  De- 
cember of  1965  and  prop«\sed  this  to  him 
and  suggesttxl  that  a  meetmg  be  held  at 


the  University  of  Rhode  Island  in  order 
to  stimulate  this  proposal. 

In  January  of  1966,  this  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  representatives  of  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  Point  Judith  Fisher- 
men's Cooperative,  Inc.,  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  Graduate  School  of 
Oceanography,  and  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  participated  along 
with  myself.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this 
meeting,  a  brief  prospectus  concerning 
reasons  why  the  flsh  protein  concentrat* 
plant  should  be  established  at  Point 
Judith,  R  I  ,  was  prepared  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  in.sert  this  prospectus 
into  the  Record. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  give  very 
serious  consideration  to  these  cogent 
reasons  for  locating  a  fish  protein  con- 
centrate plant  at  Point  Judith.  RI. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Bartlett  on 
securing  passage  of  this  ver>'  vital  legis- 
lation. I  do  hope  that  it  will  receive 
favorable  action  in  the  House  and  will 
be  enacted  into  law  soon 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Comments   by   Food   Scienti.sts  .\nd  Otheu 

in    v.\rious   p.^rts   of   the  w0ri.d  i.v  scp- 

poRT  OF  Whole  Fish  Plocr 

Dr  Federias  Gomez,  an  eminent  Mexlcaa 
peUl.Uriclan  made  the  following  statement 
cxjiicernlng  the  efficacy-  of  fish  flour: 

"It  may  be  advanced  on  a  basis  ot  medical. 
biological,  and  .soci.il  evidence  that  after  10- 
15  years  of  supplementing  the  dai^y  Mexic&o 
diet  of  corn,  tteans  and  hot  pepper  with  30- 
40  grams  of  animal  protein  in  the  form  of 
fish  flour,  the  people  will  change  physically, 
menUilly    and    emotionally.'" 

\L'.  Wllll;un  J  Green.  Acting  Commission- 
er. Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruc- 
ti.jn.  Taipei.  Taiwan: 

"The  regular  dec  of  the  orphajiage  wm 
adequate  Yet  the  c^ilWren  i2  to  3  years) 
getting  the  &sh  floor  supplement  gained  40 
percent  in  weight  during  the  60  days  com- 
pared to  the  control  group.  All  the  infant* 
like  the  fish  flour  They  prefer  ;t  above 
nonfat  milk  powder  as  one  of  the  IngredienU 
Ux  their  customary  soup." 

In  Vietn.im.  Dr  WlUlam  H.  Boynton, 
Chief.  Public  Health  Division: 

"Our  doctors  found  ttiat  they  get  good  re- 
sults with  Ssh  flour  In  benign  cases  of 
hypoprotelnemia  ' 

Dr.  Roy  M  Harris.  Chief.  Public  Health 
Service  Division.  Djakarta    Indonesia: 

■The  fish  flour  has  been  tested  wltt 
selected  cases  of  kwashiorkor  in  order  to 
determine  taste  acceptability,  and  whetner 
it  appe.u-ed  to  be  well  tolerated,  with  wha'» 
vehicle  it  sh.uld  be  mi.xed.  and  how  theee 
cases  responded  In  comparison  with  other 
standard  procedures  now  being  used.  Tie 
flour  passed  all  tests  with  flying  colors.  It 
was  well  accepted  and  tolerated  by  the  sev- 
eral children  treated,  response  w.is  ex'ellentj 
as  good  or  better  than  prevloos  treatments, 
which  mostly  consisted  of  f.jrt.Sed  milk 
products  The  deodorized  and  natural  Ssi 
flours  were  equally  useful.  Preliminary  taXi 
Indicates  that  fish  fl^ur  Is  a  very  effective 
agent  :n  the  hospital  therapy  of  severe 
protein  malnutrition.  There  hav»  been  no 
major  problems  in  the  area  of  tiileratlon  of 
this  high  protein  product  or  in  dlfflculty  in 
miking  suitable  mixtures  with  water  mUk. 
or  other  readily  available  liquids  for  e.i£f  of 
feeding  to  the  chUdren  Involved." 


D  W  Harrison,  M.D.,  Korle  Bu  Hospital. 
Accra,  Ghana: 

'■p;p:i.'-e  send  us  as  much  fish  flour  as  you 
possibiy  can  Eventually  we  will  pay  for  It. 
Ttif  mc.i^le^  c-a.'ies  on  fish  flour  have  been  re- 
roverinp  very  rapidly  without  any  compllca- 
uon?  Measles  Is  very  dangerous  and  com- 
mon here." 

George  G.  Graham.  M.D.,  Lima.  Peru  re- 
ported at  the  International  Conference  on 
nsh  in  Nutrition 

'For  practical  field  use  on  a  large  scale, 
wheat  flour  enriched  with  5  percent  flsh 
flour  will  be  quite  adequate  to  overcome  mal- 
DUtrlUon.  The  high  biologic  value  of  the 
fish  flour  makes  it  jxxselble  to  give  It  In  rela- 
tively small  amounts." 

Dr.  Alcio  Muggla.  Quito,  Ecuador: 

"The  product  is  stable  In  our  climate,  the 
3sh  flour  is  received  with  liking  by  the  chil- 
dren both  In  the  milk  and  in  other  foods.  Its 
toler.ir.ce  is  very  grxxl.  no  allergic  nor  toxic 
manifesutlons  were  observed.  Consequently, 
I  consider  that  the  flsh  flour  l.«  a  product 
which  haf  splendid  qualities  of  use  for  chil- 
dren with  lack  of  protein  nourishment  and 
It  may  be  widely  u.sed  due  to  the  above  prop- 
frtles  and  its  low  price." 

Dr.  William  A.  McQuaxy,  Servlcio  Coopera- 
tlTO  Interamerlcano  de  Salud  Publlca,  La 
Paz  Bolivia; 

"Because  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
carn-ing  out  n  controlled  experiment,  the  100 
pound;;  w.is  distributed  to  100  persons  In  the 
form  of  1-pound  bags  The  acceptability  was 
excellent.  It  w.is  used  in  spaghetti  sauce. 
pea  soup,  meatballs,  and   even  puddings." 

Joseph  S.  Somer.  M  D.  Unlversidad  de  El 
Savador.  San  Salvador  has  carried  out  nutri- 
tional research  studies  for  several  years.  A 
summary    from    a    paper    he    hae    published 

fOll.TWS  ■ 

"Inexpensive,  high  quality,  stable,  and 
deodonzed  fl.sh  flotir,  derived  from  whole  flsh, 
v»i  ev.aluated  as  a  nutritional  supplement 
in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  protein 
malnutrition  with  human  subjects  in  El 
Salv.idor. 

"Re.<;ults  from  four  different  studies  showed 
the  daily  supplementation  with  30  grams 
of  fish  flour  markedly  Increased  the  rate  of 
weight  and  height  gains  in  preschool  chil- 
dren exhibiting  various  degrees  of  malnu- 
trition. The  flsh  flour  tended  to  increase 
the  resistance  of  the  subjects  against  ill- 
nesses and  intercurrent  Infections.  Tlie  fish 
flour,  mixed  with  other  foods,  was  well  ac- 
cepted in  all  cases. 

Pish  flour  supplementation  was  shown 
to  have  a  significant  value  In  the  treatment 
of  children  suffering  from  kw.ashlorkor  and 
marasmus,  by  accelerating  the  rate  of  re- 
covery under  hospital  confinement. 

"The  pMltive  growth  response  due  to  flsh 
flnur  supplementation  was  observed  In 
studies  conducted  in  two  nurseries,  with 
c'lUdron  fmni  fanillies  of  good  and  poor  eco- 
nomic levels.  The  most  striking  improve- 
ment produced  by  llKh  flour  was  made  in  the 
field  study  conducted  In  a  slum  area.  The 
beneflclai  effects  of  flsh  flour  was  consistently 
demonstrated  as  compared  to  'control'  dietary 
regime*,  varying  in  their  nutritional  prop- 
erties from  deficient  to  apparently  adequate 
diet*. 

"Pish  flour  supplementation  presents  a 
'•ery  practical  solution  to  the  problem  of 
prouiu  malnutrition  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical areas." 

Lutheran  World  Relief.  Inc..  New  York, 
NY  .  stited  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  flsh 
aour  was  sent  to  each  of  four  areas — Tal- 
»an.  Korea  India,  and  Jordan.  Mr.  Carl 
»•  Huit  in  Korea  reported : 

"We  found  the  llsh  flour  makes  a  valuable 
wQition  to  soups  and  other  Korean  dlshee 
»hich  are  either  boiled  or  stc;uned." 
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Dr.  George  Parah.  Jordan  : 
"Used  flsh  flour  In  the  children's  ward  m 
the  Augusta  Victoria  Hospital: 

"Pediatricians  state  that  the  children  like 
the  commodity  and  accepted  it  willingly.  We 
shall  look  forward  to  receiving  more  of  this 
commodity  if  and  when  you  can  obtain  it" 
Dr  Eugene  Stransky.  Philippine  General 
Hospital,  Manila,  has  this  summary  in  a  pub- 
lished article: 

"Pish  flour  Is  a  cheap  and  concentrated 
source  of  protein  of  biologic  value.  It  is 
much  cheaper  and  more  concentrated  than 
any  milk  powder,  soybean  powder,  or  any 
other  vegetable  protein  In  protein  defl- 
clency,  we  can,  as  observed  In  the  serum 
protein  determinations  and  with  charts,  im- 
prove the  deficiency  radically." 

Dr.  E.  R.  Pariser.  Research  Chemist.  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  Technological 
Laboratory,  College  Park,  Md.: 

"Pish  protein  concentrate  represents  the 
beginning  of  an  entirely  new  fishing  Indus- 
try; It  will  develop  as  explosively  as  the 
growth  of  world  population;  it  will  rank 
foremost  in  importance  with  but  a  few  other 
Industries,  capable  of  producing  a  cheap, 
high-quality  food,  available  to  everyone, 
everywhere.  We  feel  so  confident  about  this 
trend  that  we  consider  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
make  a  most  vigorous  effort  for  the  United 
States  to  be  In  the  vanguard  of  this  advanc*  " 
Paul  G.  Hoffman.  Managing  Director,  Spe- 
cial Fund,  United  Nations: 

"While  In  Peru  quite  recently  I  Inquired  as 
to  the  statiis  of  the  fishmeal  experiments. 
Reports  I  received  were  most  encouraging. 
On  the  basis  of  these  reports.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  write  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, advising  them  of  my  personal 
interest  in  the  production  of  low-cost,  high- 
quality  protein." 

H.  M.  Scott.  Professor.  Animal  Science, 
University  of  Illinois: 

"If  the  Idea  of  consuming  whole  fish  flour 
disturbs  the  esthetic  sense  of  some  people 
this  by  Itself  should  not  deny  others  the 
right  to  use  this  material  If  they  choose  to 
do  so.  There  Is  agiple  experimental  evidence 
to  Indicate  .  .  .  that  whole  fish  flour  is  su- 
perior to  the  pattern  of  any  single  fraction  of 
the  flsh.  .  .  .  The  Issue  should  be  resolved  on 
a  nutritional  basis." 

Margaret  A.  Ohlson,  Director,  Department 
of  Nutrition,  State  University  of  Iowa: 

"I  can  visualize  many  uses  for  the  prod- 
uct •  •  •  including  use  in  our  socletv  In  the 
event  of  a  major  disaster  which  would  limit 
our  normal  food  supplies  " 

Dr.  H.  E,  Schendel,  Research  Associate  in 
Nutrition.  University  of  Illinois: 

"The  availability  of  flsh  flour  for  enrich- 
ment of  dietary  protein  now  requires  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  statesmen.  The  per- 
sistence of  protein  malnutrition  In  the  years 
to  come  will  be  a  Judgment  which  the  shoul- 
ders of  statesmen,  rather  than  nutritionists. 
will  have  to  bear,  •  •  •  The  evaluation  of 
a  product  so  vital  to  the  survival  of  millions 
over  the  world  should  be  made  on  the  basis, 
not  of  esthetic  objections,  but  of  more  objec- 
tive criterion;   I.e.,  nutritional  value." 

Agnes  Pay  Morgan,  Department  of  Nutri- 
tion, University  of  California: 

"If  the  only  objection  Is  an  esthetic  one, 
let  this  be  plainly  stated  and  let  the  pro- 
spective beneficiaries  make  their  own  deci- 
sions, both  here  and  abroad." 

Harry  G.  Day,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  Indiana  University: 

•Pish  flour  can  be  of  great  value  In  meeting 
the  nutritional  needs  of  people  in  all  j-iarts 
of  the  world,  Including  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  fish  flour 
and  foods  that  are  contaminated  with  filth." 


R.  Adams  Dutcher.  Professor  Emeritus, 
Pennsylvania  State  University  and  Fellow. 
American  Institute  of  Nutrition: 

'Protein  deficiency  is  the  most  important 
nutritional  problem  facing  the  world  today 
•  •  •  It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  so- 
called  flsh  flour  most  nearly  meets  all  the 
most  desirable  specifications  for  a  protein- 
rich  food  concentrate." 

Lucien  A  Bavatta  F>rofessor  of  Nutrition. 
University  of  Southern  California: 

"This  is  a  high-quality  protein  which  has 
been  shown  repeatedly  to  greatly  augment 
the  biological  value  of  the  more  abundant 
but  less  nutritionally  balanced  plant  pro- 
teins." 

J  A.  Anderson.  Ph.D.,  Professor.  Utah  State 
University 

"Pish  protein  should  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  proteins  available  to  supplement 
man's  diet." 

Johnson-Metta-Schendel  study.  "The  Nu- 
tritive Value  of  Flsh  Flour",  University  of 
Illinois: 

'An  odorless,  defatted  fish  flour  evaluated 
for  its  protein  quality  by  the  Mitchell 
method,  was  found  to  have  a  biological  value 
of  88  percent  At  the  10  percent  protein  level 
In  diet,  Its  protein  efllciency  ratio  i  gram  per 
gram  protein  consumed  i  was  3.24  as  com- 
pared to  2  85  for  skim  milk  and  3  15  for 
beef.  .  .  .  When  fed  as  the  sole  source  of 
protein,  flsh  flour  proved  as  adequate  as  c-a- 
seln  for  the  reproduction  and  general  per- 
formance of  rats  through  four  generations. 
.  .  .  All  our  data  support  the  view  that  a  good 
fish  flour  could  be  of  real  significance  In 
helping  to  supply  the  protein  needs  of  the 
world.'' 

PAD  International  Conference  on  Pish  in 
Nutrition,  1961.  Washington.  D.C..  report  of 
the  U.S.  delegation: 

"The  papers  presented  at  the  Confer- 
ence .  .  .  indicate  that  a  'flsh  flour'  can  be 
prepared  so  that  it  will  retain  high  nutri- 
tional values,  as  shown  In  t)oth  annual  and 
human  experiments.  .  .  .  The  U.S.  dele- 
gation Introduced  a  recommendation  that 
PAG  should  develop  minimum  standards  for 
fish  flour  .  .  .  and  adopt  measures  to  encour- 
age the  production  and   consumption." 

Anthony  A.  Albaneee.  Ph  D  ,  Director.  Nu- 
trition and  Metabolic  Research  Dlrtslon. 
Burke  Foundation  Rehabilitation  Center, 
New  York  ■ 

"Some  of  the  tolerances  which  the  FDA 
will  accept  In  foods  serves  to  emphasize 
their  complete  lack  of  understanding  with 
regard  to  "flsh  flour'.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  our  citizens  realize  that  cow  manure  is 
a  permitted  tolerance  in  mUk.  .  .  .  Actually, 
the  preparation  of  fish  flour  is  a  far  cleaner 
process  than  is  the  preparation  of  gelatin 
from  carcass  residues  of  farm  animals  " 

Dr.  Frederick  J  Stare,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Nutrition.  Harvard  University: 

"On  the  protein  score,  you  cannot  improve 
on  or  surpass  the  quality  of  flsh  protein  .  .  . 
Flsh  should  be  included  in  the  diet  at  least 
four  times  per  week" 

Thomas  H.  Jukes.  Director  of  Biochemistry, 
Agricultural  Division.  American  Cyanamld 
Co..  and  visiting  senior  research  biochemist, 
Princeton  University: 

"While  I  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  my  colleagues  and  I  were 
asked  to  carry  out  nutritional  studies  with 
sardine  meal  I  have  not  studied  flsh  flour, 
but  I  have  studied  fish  meal,  especially  sar- 
dine meal,  which  is  made  by  cooking  whole 
sardines,  removing  the  oil,  and  drying  and 
grinding  the  entire  heads  and  bodies  of  the 
flsh.  Our  nutritional  experiment*  were  car- 
ried out  by  feeding  animals  We  found  con- 
sistently and  repeatedly  that  sardine  meal 
and  other  fishmeals  were  outstandingly  nu- 
tritious; supverlor  to  all  other  protein  concen- 
trates  of    this   general    type   such   a* 
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scrap,  and  that  flsh  meala  supplied  other 
valuable  nuirieiits  m  addition  to  protein. 
Fish  flour  Is  at  least  as  good  as  flsh  meal  In 
my  opinion. 

"In  one  experiment,  we  fed  a  diet  high  In 
flsh  meal  to  young  turkey,s  t.o  see  If  It  would 
make  the  turkey  meat  uuste  tlshy.  The  birds 
developed  so  rapidly  thai  they  started  laying 
eggs  in  December,  although  we  did  not  ex- 
pect this  until  the  following  spring.  In  other 
experiments,  we  found  that  fish  meal  con- 
tained a  vitamin  that  was  not  present  In  any 
food  of  vegetable  origin.  This  nutrient 
turned  out  to  be  vitamin  B12.  Many  other 
examples  of  the  high  nutritional  value  of 
flshme.il  and  flsh  flour  can  be  documented 
from  the  scientific  literature." 

Dr.  Hugh  Leavell.  School  of  Public  Health. 
Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts: 

"I  happen  to  have  Just  come  back  from  a 
trip  to  ,  ,  the  developing  countries  of  the 
world,  where  nutrition  is  .such  a  serlou.s  prob- 
lem and  I  have  seen  these  children  in  hos- 
pitals and  In  the  villages,  the  children  with 
kwashiorkor,  the  children  whose  resistance 
has  been  lowered.  Measles,  for  example.  In 
our  country  is  not  a  serious  tlUng.  It  Is 
almost  a  fatal  disease  in  West  AXrlca  because 
of  tne  malnutrition  which  these  children 
have  that  has  reduced  their  resistance  to 
such  a  degree  They  live  on  rice  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  carbohydrates  ....  The  Im- 
portance iif  adding  this  protein  supplement 
to  the  diet  K.hs  fjecn  admirably  demonstrated 
by  people  who  understand  the  bio-cliem!cal 
aspects.  ' 

Dr.  A,  E.  Harper.  Professor  in  Niitrit;on. 
Dr.  S  A  Miller,  A,sslstant  Professor  in 
Nutrition,  and  Dr.  O.  N.  Wogan,  Assistant 
Professor  In  Pood  Toxicology,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Caimbrldge.  Massa- 
chusetts: 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  protein  mal- 
nutrition represents  one  of  the  major  healtli 
problems  in  the  world  tod.»y.  With  a  geo- 
metrically expanding  population,  current 
sources  of  good  quality  protein  will  have  to 
be  distributed  among  more  and  more  people. 
It  Is  therefore  apparent  that  new  sources 
of  good  quality  protein  are  essential.  Pish 
protein  represents  a  [xitential  source  which 
hltheruj  has  been  largely  unexplolted.  Mod- 
ern me'hods  of  technology  have  made  pos- 
sible tiie  production  of  ti.sh  protein  supple- 
ments. In  addition,  there  is,  in  our  opinion. 
adequate  evidence,  derived  from  properly 
controlled  stiidics,  t(j  supjx^rt  the  contention 
that  many  fish  protein  supiJlements  are  of 
high  nutritional  quality  ajid  could  play  an 
Important  role  in  allevlauug  human  protein 
maliiutrltlou. 

"However,  the  vise  of  processed  flsh  protein 
supplements  iv>r  hiini.m  feeding  programs 
must  be  governed  by  several  conslderatlon.s. 
In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  high  nu- 
tritional quality,  it  Is  important  that  these 
products  be  free  from  any  toxic  substance 
derived  from  the  flsh  Itself  or  from  the 
process;  that  C(3at  of  pnxluctlon  be  kept  as 
low  as  possible,  that  no  significant  deleteri- 
ous changes  in  flavor  occur  as  a  result  of 
the  process  " 

PLOtJOHlNC    THE    WaTERT    DeEP    roR    PrOTMNS 

(By  Dr.  Wllbert  Mcl^eod  Chapman,  director. 
Division  of  Resources,  Van  Camp  Sea  FcKxl 
Co  j 

The  flshlng  Industry  is  .i  series  of  para- 
doxes Poeses-sing  the  cip.iclty  to  relieve  the 
worst  nutritional  problem  of  man  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  Its  most  rapidly  growing 
sector  produces  nutrUlonally  balanced  food 
for  chickens  Carried  In  the  public  eye  as  a 
weathered  old  man  in  slickers  rowing  a  dory 
to  catch  his  flsh  by  hock  and  line,  the  mod- 
ern eflSclent  tuna  fisherman  in  the  United 
States  actually  spends  a  million  dollars  for 


a  new  boat,  and  in  other  countries  an  invest- 
ment of  twice  or  three  times  that  for  a  large 
freezer- trawler  Is  not  exceptional.  In  the 
United  States  the  fishing  Industry  has  long 
been  conslderetl  a  depressed  sector  of  busi- 
ness; on  a  worldwide  basis  catches  are  dou- 
bling at  intervals  of  a  little  better  than  every 
ten  years.  Ocean  research  is  only  now  be- 
ginning the  basic  revolution  of  a  business 
that  Is  as  old  as  man. 

The  food  shortage  of  the  world  Is  not  In 
calories.  More  carbohydrates  than  the  pres- 
ent world  f>opulatlon  needs  can  be  grown 
rather  easily.  The  Important  world  food 
shortage  Is  In  protein,  and  the  most  Impor- 
tant aspect  of  this  is  animal  protein.  The 
re.'.son  for  this  is  that  animal  proteins  have 
the  balance  of  amino-aclds  required  for  full 
human  nutritional  needs,  whereas  most  vege- 
table seeds  (grains,  beans,  etc  )  do  not.  As 
the  wag  said,  the  rea.son  why  fish  protein  is 
better  for  folks  than  bean  protein  Is  that  a 
man  Is  built  more  like  a  fish  than  a  bean. 
On  average.  20  per  cent  of  a  fish's  weight  Is 
animal  protein,  well-balanced  for  human  nu- 
tritional needs.  This  applies  to  all  fish, 
whether  t.asty  tuna  or  lowly  anchovy. 

There  are  con.slderable  sections  of  heavily 
populated  land  in  the  world  where  human 
protein  malnutrition  problems  are  extremely 
severe  and  where  raising  animal  protein  on 
land  Kufflclent  for  human  need  ts  Impracti- 
cal. In  West  and  Central  Africa,  for  In- 
stance, endemic  livestock  diseases  are  a  se- 
vere problem  In  Southeast  Asia,  as  another 
case,  arable  land  Is  needed  for  rice  and  other 
plant  foods  and  cannot  be  spared  for  raising 
livestock  In  large  areas  of  the  world  the 
cd.st  of  r.dslng  meat  Is  Jvist  too  high  for  poor 
folks  to  be  able  to  afTord  It. 

Ocean  research  has  now  shown  us  that  the 
ocean  l.s  naturally  producing  animal  protein 
In  sizes  and  forms  practical  for  capture  and 
use  by  man  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  re- 
quired to  feed  a  human  population  ten  times 
the  size  that  now  Inhabits  the  world.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  dies  n 
natural  de.ith  and  decays  back  Into  the  vast 
web  of  life  in  the  ocean,  unu.sed  by  man. 
The  trick  Is  to  get  this  natural  production 
out  of  the  ocean  to  consumers  who  need  It, 
In  a  form  they  will  accept,  at  a  price  they 
can  pay. 

THE    NtTTRmON    GAP 

In  reaction  to  the  enormous  world  demand 
for  animal  protein,  the  world  fl.sh  catch  has 
been  incre^vsing  much  more  rapidly  than  has 
the  world  population.  In  1850,  it  Was  about 
two  million  tons;  In  1950,  20  2  million  tons; 
In  1960.  38.2  million  tons;  in  1962,  44.7  mil- 
lion tons;  and  In  1964  (the  latest  vear  for 
which  the  UN's  Pood  and  Agricultural 
Organization  figures  are  available),  51.6  mil- 
lion tons.  Roceni  careful  studies  show  con- 
clusively that  the  sustainable  world  fish 
catch  can  rise  to  200-250  million  tons  on  the 
bisls  of  the  k'nd<  of  resotirce.s  now  u.sed  and 
the  technologies  presently  available  By 
harvesting  types  of  flsh  not  now  used,  but 
fully  as  nutritious,  even  that  harvest  can  be 
greatly  increased.  In  a  world  where  at  least 
500  million  people  sufTer  critical  protein  defi- 
ciency, in  which  twice  again  that  m.any  do 
not  have  enough  protein  to  meet  minimal 
health  needs,  and  In  which  protein  malnutri- 
tion is  the  preatest  killer  of  children,  these 
state.Tients  are  significant. 

One  of  the  prime  paradoxes  In  all  of  this 
Is  that  the  great  recent  increases  In  flsh 
consumption  have  not  been  In  the  developing 
countne.s  where  the  need  Is  great,  but  In  the 
industrialized  countries  where  prot«ln  in 
many  forms  Is  adequately,  or  abundantly, 
available  As  people  become  more  prosper- 
ous they  eat  more  protein  and  less  carbo- 
hydrates This  Is  as  true  In  Eastern  Europe 
as  in  Western  Europe.  North  America  or 
Japan.     A  case  In  point  Is  Russia  which  has 


become  the  third  largest  flsh  producer  In 
the  world  and  operates  on  a  worldwide  baa» 
Her  flsh  catch  in  1946  was  1.4  million  lonj 
and  In  1965.  5.6  million  tons.  It  Is  sched- 
uled to  reach  10  million  tons  in  1970  Po- 
land. Rumania  and  Bulgaria  are  a'',  ^ow 
rapidly  becoming  high-seas  ttsh!-.„  countrle* 

A  second  paradox  is  that  a  great  part  of 
the  increase  In  flsh  production  in  the  world 
has  not  gone  to  the  direct  feeding  of 
humans,  but  has,  Instead,  come  to  humans 
indirectly  through  chicken.  A  few  per  cent 
of  lishmeal  in  chicken  diets  produces  such 
marked  improvements  in  growth,  health 
egg-production  and  efficiency  in  use  of  other 
feed  that  this  practice  has  revolutionized 
poultry  production  in  the  last  generation 
If  the  world's  human  population  were  as 
scientifically  nourished  as  the  chickens  In  a 
modern  egg  factory  the  world  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent place  in  which  to  live.  World  pro- 
duction of  fishmeals  and  solubles,  mostly 
used  for  livestock  feeding.  Increased  from 
about  590  thousand  tons  In  1948  to  3,500.(XiO 
tons  in  1964.  In  terms  of  round  weight  fish 
the  latter  figure  represented  about  40  p«: 
cent  of  total  world  fish  production  in  that 
year — a  sizable   proportion. 

A  third  pardox  is  that  great  Increases  in 
fish  production  have  occurred  In  the  devel- 
oping world.  Peru  and  Chile  are  prime  ex- 
amples of  this.  These  two  countries  were 
scarcely  classed  as  flshlng  counyies  in  1950 
Yet  In  1964  they  produced  nearfy  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  world  flph  catch,  and  Peru  was 
the  largest  flsh-producing  country  in  the 
World.  Ghana,  Ivory  Coast,  Mexico.  Ecuador, 
Panama  and  other  countries  In  the  develop- 
ing world  have  also  been  rapidly  Increasing 
their  fish  catches.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  United  States,  the  epitome  of  an  Indiw- 
trlallzed  country,  flsh  catches  have  held  ap- 
proximately constant  for  thirty  years. 

Great  efforts  are  afoot  to  erase  some  of 
these  paradoxes.  The  Special  Fund  of  the 
United  States  Is,  through  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
vastly  Increasing  the  effort  to  develop  fish- 
eries through  projects  paid  for  on  a  match- 
ing futid  basis  by  the  recipient  country. 
PAO.  to  meet  this  challenge,  has  Just  com- 
pletely reorganized  Its  fishery  function, 
raising  It  from  divisional  to  departmenta; 
status  in  the  organization,  and  Is  planning 
to  double  Its  size  over  the  next  six  years 
The  International  Oceanographic  Commis- 
sion of  UNESCO  is  furthering  broad-scale 
ocean  exploration  on  a  worldwide  basis,  such 
as  the  International  Indian  Ocean  Expedi- 
tion, the  Internationa!  Cooperative  Investi- 
gations of  the  Tropical  Atlantic,  and  the 
Cooperative  Survey  of  the  Kuroshlo.  TTie 
World  Bank  Is  now  studying  plans  to  aid 
with  capital  the  e.-^tabllshment  of  fisheries 
In  the  developing  world.  The  effect  of  these 
activities  Is  already  great  and  will  increase 
sharply  as  projects  now  being  initiated  tat? 
hold. 

T!ie  great  dream  of  nutritionists  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  has  been  to  create  a  cheap, 
st^ible.  dehydrated  and  de-fatted  fish  protein 
concentrate.  This  would  have  great  virtue 
for  the  relief  of  protein  malnutrition  in  the 
world.  Since  all  fish  have  approximately 
the  same  protein  composition,  such  a  con- 
centrate made  from  anchovy  hake.  deep-se« 
smelt-s,  and  many  other  kinds  of  very  abun- 
dant and  quite  cheap  fishes  i  not  much  used 
now  for  direct  human  consumption  because 
of  processing  or  other  cost  problems)  would 
be  Just  as  useful  as  would  be  a  concentrate 
made  from  very  expensive  fish  such  as  Sal- 
mon or  sole.  It  could  be  stored  and  tran»- 
ported  easily  and  cheaply  .^s  an  sddltlre 
to  cereal  products,  only  a  few  per  cent  would 
produce  a  food  well-balanced  for  humw 
nutritional  need.  It  would  mix  well  wl"" 
flour  in  tortillas,  gruels,  breads,  pastas.  «te 


nSHMEAL     FOB     HTTMANS 

Flsh  protein  concentrate  essentially  Is  fish- 
meal  for  humans.  Since  fishmeal  Is  made  on 
such  a  large  scale,  so  successfully  In  so  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  fills  precisely  this 
iiutritloa.il  need  for  livestock,  one  would 
think  that  the  transition  to  a  flsh  protein 
concontr.ite  for  human  consumption  would 
be  a.i  ei^sy  technological  trick.  This  has  not 
been  the  rase. 

A  problem  Is  the  oils  of  flsh.  Unlike  those 
of  land  animals,  they  are  polyunsaturated. 
This  means,  practically,  that  they  take  up 
oxygen  readily  and  when  they  do  they  be- 
come rancid.  Rancid  flsh  oils  not  only  smell 
bad  but  can  be  unhealthy  for  humans  to 
eat.  They  do  not  bother  ciilcken.?  and  a 
small  per  cent  of  residual  oil  in  fishmeal  even 
has  some  nutritional  benefits  for  chickens. 
For  human  use,  almost  all  of  the  oil  must 
be  removed  or  shielded  with  antl-oxldants. 
Both  remedies  have  presented  technical  prob- 
lems. 

Another  difficulty  Is  hygiene.  Chickens  are 
not  fus.'-y  this  way;  humans  are.  It  is  a 
practlcar  Impossibility  to  flx  up  a  fishmeal 
plant  of  the  traditional  kind  so  that  it  will 
produce  fish  protein  concentrate  to  human 
hygiene  standards.  A  wholly  new  process 
had  to  be  developed. 

A  third  difficulty  stems  from  a  decision 
rendered  by  the  Ftxxl  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion a  few  years  ago  that  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate made  from  whole  fish  was  "filthy" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  food  and  drug 
laws  and  aesthetically  repulsive  and  could 
not  be  sold  for  human  consumption  In  the 
United  States  for  this  reason.  This  ruling 
upset  activities  In  this  field  by  the  Interna- 
tional agencies  In  the  developing  world  The 
health  authorities  in  those  countries  took 
the  rather  rational  view  that  what  was  not 
good  enough  for  Americans  was  not  good 
enough  for  their  peoples  either. 

Out  of  the  fu.ss  this  decision  raised  has 
come  much  good.  The  Congress  provided 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  with 
research  funds  tc  produce  a  fish  protein 
concentrate  from  whole  flsh  suitable  for  hu- 
man consumption  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  asked  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  appoint  a  committee  of  competent 
scientists  to  watch  over  the  Bureau's  re- 
search on  this  subject.  After  tliree  years  of 
vfr>-  diligent  research  one  method  has  been 
developed  to  do  this  and  Interior  Secretary  ' 
Stewart  L.  Udall  has  asked  the  FDA  to  certify 
l.^e  ncw:y  developed  fish  protein  concen- 
t.'ate  "safe,  nutritious,  wholesome  and  fit  for 
human  consumption." 

Research  continues  with  the  aim  of  devel- 
oping other  methods  that  also  show  promise. 
The  Congress  now  h.ts  under  consideration 
legislation  to  provide  pilot  plant-scale  pro- 
duction of  fish  protein  concentrate  from 
whole  fish  by  the  first  method  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Comniprclal  Fisheries.  Thus 
&  new  process  for  gett&g  flsh  protein  to  those 
Who  need  it  in  very  Bheap  form  Is  on  the 
verge  of  practicality. 

While  great  emphasis  Is  being  put  on  the 
"levelopment  of  a  wholesome  fish  protein 
concentrate,  work  Is  at  an  advanced  stage  on 
two  other  new  means  of  processing  fish 
»hich  hold  great  promise  as  well.  These  are 
the  irradiation  of  fresh  flsh  to  extend  their 
siielf-!lfe  as  fresh  fish  by  stopping  tempo- 
rarily bacterial  and  enzymaUc  detenoration, 
snd  freeze-drylng  which  yields  a  product 
■hat  Stores  and  ships  well  and  Ciin  be  recon- 
'tituted  aim., St  to  Its  original  freshness  by 
"^*  ^'ery  simple  process  of  adding  water. 

Although  any  one  of  these  three  new  proc- 

««»Dg  methods    will    revolutionize    the    flsh 

ousiness  when   they  become   pracUcal  reaU- 

.,7  l^^^'  "I'dern  scientific  and  technologl- 

^avwices  have  already  been  doing  this 


The  process  of  canning  is  under  steady  im- 
provement, and  canned  tuna,  as  well  as  some 
other  kinds  of  fi-sh.  have  become  staple  foods. 
Vessels  equipped  to  freeze  flsh  at  sea  are  now 
the  common  thing.  As  a  result,  sea-fresh 
flsh  Is  now  available  in  the  interior  of  coun- 
tries far  removed  from  the  sea  Even  in  the 
Jungle  interior  of  West  Africa  frozen  fish  Is 
becoming  a  staple.  This  is  a  development  of 
Jtist  the  last  few  years 

vs.  CONStTMPTION  OrTSTRIPITNG  CATCH 
A  prime  paradox  In  all  of  this  has  been 
that  the  fish  catch  of  the  United  States  has 
stayed  approximately  level  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  It  has  varied  during  that  period  frotn 
20  to  2.7  million  tons.  The  average  figure 
for  recent  years  has  been  about  2.3  million 
tons. 

This  has  not  been  because  of  lack  of  de- 
mand. The  consumption  of  fish  in  the 
United  States  has  been  increasing  at  a  rate 
much  more  rapid  than  population  Increase. 
Just  as  It  has  in  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
1948.  the  consumption  of  fish  in  the  United 
States,  In  terms  of  round  weight,  was  2.8 
million  tons  and  in  1964  It  was  6.0  million 
tons.  Tlius  the  annual  per-capita  consump- 
tion of  flsh  In  the  United  States  had  in- 
creased from  38  to  63  pounds  in  that  period 
of  time.  As  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
great  consumption  Increase  was  in  the  use 
of  fishmeal  for  poultry  production.  But  that 
has  been  the  reason  why  chickens  and  eggs 
have  been  so  abundant,  and  remained  so 
cheap,  in  the  United  States. 

The  slow  development  of  the  domestic 
fisheries  has  not  been  a  result  of  lack  of 
supply.  Ocean  research  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  over  the  past  ten  years  has 
revealed  very  large  unused  resources.  For 
Instance,  off  Southern  California  alone  there 
are  now  known  to  be  under-utilized  stocks 
of  anchovy,  hake  and  mackerel  large  enough 
to  support  sustainable  new  fisheries  which 
could  double  the  total  fish  catch  of  the 
United  States  In  this  one  area  alone.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  foreign  lisliermen 
(chiefly  Russian  and  Japanese)  have  been  de- 
veloping the  fisheries  off  our  coast  in  recent 
years  to  the  point  where  they  catch  more 
flsh  off  Alaska  and  New  England  than  our 
fishermen  do.  Rough  preliminary  estimates 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  sug- 
gest that  the  fishery  resources  adjacent  to 
I  the  coast  of  the  United  States  caii  support 
sustainable  fisheries  that  would  yield  10  to 
11  million  tons  per  year. 

Thus,     there    Is    this    paradox,    that    the 
United  States  uses  twice  as  much  fish  as  It 
catches  and  has  the  resources  available  in 
its  coastal  waters  to  produce  nearly  twice  as. 
much  as  it  uses. 

The  Congress  has  moved  to  stimulate  U.S. 
flshlng  operations  in  the  last  few  years,  first 
with  the  Fishing  Vessel  Loan  Act  to  give  the 
fishermen  access  to  credit,  and  more  recently 
with  a  Vessel  Subsidy  Act  designed  to  bal- 
ance the  cost  of  flshlng  vessels  constructed  In 
American  shipyards  with  those  constructed 
abroad.  The  Loan  Act  has  already  had  a 
most  beneficial  effect  and  the  Vessel  Subsidy 
Act,  which  Is  Just  In  the  process  of  being  Im- 
plemented, gives  every  promise  of  being 
equally  successful. 

Another  kind  of  serious  problem  faced  by 
the  flshlng  industry  has  been  the  discovery 
that  once  ocean  research  had  disclosed  theee 
large  offshore  resources  a  welter  of  outmoded 
state  laws  lmp)eded  their  harvest.  In  the 
American  system  of  government,  the  regula- 
tion of  fisheries  Is  handled  at  the  state  gov- 
ernment level.  The  great  bulk  of  ocean 
research,  however,  has  been  done  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  over  the  past  ten  years.  There  has 
been  no  good  mechanism  to  transmit  the  new 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  ocean 
and  Its  resources  from  the  Federal  and  aca- 


demic level  tc  the  state  administrative  and 
legislative  level.  The  states  came  to  this 
situation  with  codes  of  laws  and  regulations 
left  over  from  past  generations  and  un- 
Euited  to  the  use  of  new  knowledge. 

This  problem  is  now  being  tackled  In  prag- 
matic and  successful  ways.  The  Congress 
has  recently  passed  legislation  designed  to 
permit  the  states  to  build  up  their  ocean- 
resource  research  capabilities  so  that  they 
will  have  the  local  competence  to  traxislate 
this  vast  ftmd  of  new  knowledge  and  under- 
standing to  the  increased  harvest  of  the  local 
seas.  The  statejs  are  responding  to  this  ap- 
proach in  a  most  heartening  way. 

U.S.    INDrSTRY  S   TTTmiT   LOOKS   BRIGHTER 

The  governors  of  several  of  the  maritime 
states  have  come  to  realize  the  wealth  that 
lies  off  their  shores  and  the  need  to  refur- 
bish their  means  of  government  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  In  Calllornla,  Washington, 
Alaska.  Hawaii.  Florida,  and  Maryland,  the 
Governors  have  convened  conferences  of  ex- 
jjerts  on  ocean -resource  development  and 
appointed  continuing  committees  to  advise 
them  on  what  should  be  done.  The  response 
on  the  local  level  has  been  gratifying. 

Two  more  general  things  have  also  hap- 
pened. The  demand  for  fish  on  a  worldwide 
basis  is  now  beginning  to  catch  up  with  the 
great  suree  in  fishery  development  that  took 
place  in  Europe  and  Japan  directly  after  the 
war.  so  that  those  countries  are  Increasingly 
using  their  own  catches  instead  of  sending 
them  to  the  United  Sates  to  earn  dollars. 
This  is  relieving  pressure  on  the  United 
States  market.  Additionally,  the  enormous 
surge  forward  In  general  Interest  In  ocean 
matters  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
results  of  large  ocean  jesearch  projects  over 
the  past  several  years.  More  people  and 
firms  have  become  Interested  In  the  ocean 
and  Its  harvest. 

The  result  of  all  this  appears  to  be  that  we 
are  on  the  edge  of  a  major  revival  in  the 
domestic  fisheries  of  the  United  States.  The 
tuna  and  shrimp  fisheries  are  prosperous  and 
expanding,  and  are  Increasingly  becoming  In- 
tegrated with  overseas  ventures  so  that  they 
draw  extensively  on  world  reso\irces.  The 
king  crab  fishery  of  Alaska  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  there  Is  su.'ficlent  resource 
available  so  that  It  can  double  again  Cali- 
fornia has  relaxed  Its  regulations  to  permit 
75,000  tons  of  anchovy  to  be  taken  for  reduc- 
tion each  year,  thus  starting  a  new  fishery 
this  fall  which  may  well  prow  to  produce  a 
million  tons  or  more  per  year  There  is  great 
stirring  all  along  the  West  Cisast  leading  to 
the  development  of  major  hake  fisheries  In 
Oregon.  Washington  and  California.  TTie 
ocean  perch  resources  of  the  West  Coast,  so 
heavily  used  now  by  Russia  and  Japan  In  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska,  are  beginning  to  give  rise  to 
expanded  fishing  out  of  American  ports  A 
similar  rejuvenation  looks  possible  In  the 
near  future  out  of  New  England  ports. 

In  1965.  the  gross  Income  of  American 
fishermen  was  $60  mUIlon  greater  than  it  was 
In  1964.  It  IS  too  early  to  tell  whether  this  Is 
the  Start  of  the  steady  uptrend  that  has  been 
worked  toward,  but  it  Is  certainly  a  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

The  Potential   of  the  Point  JcrrrH,   R  I., 
ART.A  AS  A  Site  roR  a  Fish  Protein  Concen- 
tr.^te  Demonstration    Plant 
'Note. — This   prospectus   was   pr>^ared   by 
Dr   James  W.  Cobble,  dean  of  the  University 
of    Rhode    Island    College    of    Agriculture; 
Jacob    J.    Dykstra,    president    of    t.he    Point 
Judith    (R.I  )    Fishermen's  Cooperative.  Inc.: 
and  Efr.  John  A.  Knauss.  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity   of    Rhode    Island    Graduate    School    of 
Oceanography.) 
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INTBODT-CnON 

It  Is  our  belief  that  Point  Judith,  Rhcxle 
Island  would  be  a  most  desirable  8lt«  for  the 
operation  of  a  demonstration  plaxit  to  pro- 
duce fUh  protein  concentrate.  This  site  hae 
at  least  four  favorable  characteristics  which 
would  contrlbvite  u:t  the  success  of  such  a 
complex  operation  These  characteristics 
may  not  be  duplicated  anywhere  else  In  the 
country. 

First,  the  port  produces  an  abundant 
supply  of  flsh  at  all  tlmee  of  the  year. 
Secondly,  there  Is  a  good  harbor  and  adjacent 
land  available  for  a  plant.  Thirdly,  there  1b 
a  pool  of  qualified  University  of  Rhode  Island 
research  personnel  nearby  who  are  already 
engaged  In  solving  problems  In  fisheries  and 
the  marine  sciences  PMnally,  and  most  Im- 
portant we  believe,  the  many  fishing  £ind 
University  p>er8onnel  who  would  be  Involved 
have  demonstrated  over  a  period  of  years  the 
ability  to  work  together.  This  cooperative 
relationship  h:ta  been  strengthened  In  recent 
years  as  the  University  has  undertaken  new 
programs  In  the  miirine  sciences. 

THE    COOPERATIVE    RELATIONSHIP    WITH    FISHING 

INTiaiEST 

It  would  appear  that  the  successsful  opera- 
tion of  a  protein  fish  concentrate  plant  would 
require  a  high  degree  of  cooperation,  not 
only  among  the  scientists  In  various  dls- 
clpUnefi.  but  also  between  scientists  and 
fishermen  at  Point  Judith.  In  the  case  of 
Point  Judith,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
try  and  evolve  such  a  relationship.  TTie  Uni- 
versity and  the  Point  Judith  Fishermen's  Co- 
operative have  had  .i  long  and  cordial  work- 
ing rel.itlonship.  resulting  In. 

•Joint  sponsorship — over  the  past  six 
years — of  a  one-day  "Fishermen's  Forum," 
designed  to  provide  working  fishermen  with 
Information  about  new  techniques  and  de- 
velopment.<i; 

•Eiitablishment  of  a  fishermen's  commit- 
tee, with  the  University's  assistance,  to  help 
obtain  legislation  (or  creation  of  a  port  au- 
thority: 

•The  solution  of  quality  problems  In  flsh 
processing  by  University  bacteriologists. 

In  iiddltlon.  facilty  members  have  served 
In  an  advisory  capacity  to  help  develop  cost 
and  otiier  data  far  the  construction  of  a  new 
plant.  Another  professor  Is  writing  the  proj- 
ect pn.)pasal  that  would  allow  local  fisher- 
men to  develop  nild-water  trawl  methods  and 
gear  which  would  be  suitable  for  their 
vessels. 

The  previous  examples  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  types  of  projects  that  are  continually  un- 
derway. If  anything,  these  cooperative  ac- 
tivities will  intensify  In  the  future  At  the 
moment,  for  instance  there  Is  serious  con- 
sideration being  given  to  the  establishment 
of  a  two-year  college-level  program  for  the 
tr;Unlng  of  fishermen. 

THE    POINT    JfTlTTH    AREA    IS    TH«    CENTKB    OT    A 
OROWINO     MARINE     COMPLjaC 

Point  Judith  Is  In  the  center  of  a  growing 
marine  complex  that  stretches  from  New 
London.  Connecticut  on  the  west  to  Woods 
Hole  M;ussachusetts  on  the  east.  In  this 
75  mile  span  are  several  other  fishing  ports 
Including  Ne.».port.  Rh.xie  Island.  New  Bed- 
ford, M:vssacluisetts  and  Stonington.  Connec- 
ticut. « 

A  little  more  than  10  road  mllee  from  Pt. 
Judith  Is  the  Narraganaett  Bay  Campus  of 
the  University  of  Rhtxle  Island.  In  addition 
to  the  Narragansett  M.»rtne  Laboriitory.  this 
SB-acre  site  Includes  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service's  Northe<u;t  Shellfish  &.inltatlon  Re- 
search Center  and  th(«  R.I.  Nuclear  Science 
Center  (built  around  a  one-megawatt  re- 
search reactor) .  Under  construction  and  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  the  summer  of 
19«6  Is   the  US.   Fish  and    Wildlife  Service's 


sports  fishing  research  laboratory.  The  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  already  has  budgeted 
funds  for  a  81.750,(X)0  National  water  quality 
standards  laboratory  on  the  campus.  Other 
planned  facilities  Include  a  library-data 
processing  center  which  would  serve  the  en- 
tire complex  and  a  laboratory-otlire  building 
for  the  University.  Total  budget  for  the 
latter  two  projects  is  $1,325  000 

Within  a  few  short  .>ears.  it  Is  expected 
that  over  400  scientists  will  be  working  on 
the  Bay  Camp\i.s — possibly  more  If  additional 
federal  or  Industry-oriented  research  lab- 
oratories locate  there. 

THE   UNiviasrrY's    interest    in    the    marine 

SCIENCES 

The  University  has  a  graduate  School  of 
Oceanography  with  16  faculty  members  en- 
rolling over  50  students  in  master's  and 
doctoral  degree  programs. 

The  University's  Narrangansett  Marine 
Laboratory  has  a  long  history  dating  back 
to  1937  when  a  small  laboratory  was  estab- 
lished at  the  mouth  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
primarily  to  undertake  research  In  b!olo<!^cal 
oceanography.  Since  that  time,  the  f.'u-lH- 
tles  and  staff  have  been  considerably  e.\- 
panded  so  that  research  and  study  is  also 
now  underway  In  physical,  chemical,  and 
geological  oceanography. 

Today  ^he  University  Is  one  of  only  six 
In  the  country  that  trains  scientists  In  all 
aspects  of  (x:eanography. 

Available  for  educational  and  research 
purposes  are  three  University  research  ves- 
sels. Including  the  180-foot  "Trident"  These 
vessels  are  berthed  at  the  Narragansett  Bay 
Cfimpus  which  is  six  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
University's  major  campus  In  Kingston, 
Rhixle  Island.  Both  campuses  are  close  to 
major  transporuitlon  facilities  The  New 
York.  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  has 
a  station  less  than  a  mile  from  the  Kingston 
campus.  New  Interstate  Route  95  passes  to 
the  west  of  Kingston,  taking  travelers  south 
and  west  to  New  York  and  Washington  or 
north  to  Boston.  The  T  F.  Green  (provi- 
dence)   Airport   is  less  than  20  miles  away. 

In  addition,  for  the  past  S';..  years  the 
University  has  had  a  Marine  Restiu.-rcs  Pro- 
gram, designed  to  mobilize  a  large  segment 
of  other  University  talent  for  work  in  this 
area.  With  the  encouragement  of  the  Uni- 
versity's president  and  other  top  adminis- 
trative officers,  faculty  members  have  under- 
taken research  in  waterfront  development, 
shore  stabilization,  sand  dune  control, 
fishery  marketing,  the  production  of  phar- 
nitvceutlcals  from  marine  organisms,  fishery 
populatli.ns  and  management,  pollution,  and 
radiactlve  contamination — to  name  Just 
a  few  areas. 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  and  Resource  Economics  Is 
devonng  a  major  share  of  its  time  and  effort 
to  study  and  research  In  the  economics  of 
flsJierles  and  other  marlne-orlented  activities. 
Som.e  recent  papers  and  publications  by  mem- 
bers of  this  dejmrtment  suggest  the  scope 
of  their  activities:  "The  New  England  Fish- 
ing Industry  Pimctlonal  Markets  for  Finned 
Pood  Flsh."  "The  Economics  of  Quahog  De- 
ptinition,"  "A  Preliminary  Study  of  Inter- 
action of  Two  Flsh  Populations  and  Their 
Markets."  "T^e  Revenue  Implications  of 
Changes  In  Selected  Variables  Examined  In 
the  Context  of  a  Model  of  the  Haddock 
Market."  "The  Economic  Impact  of  Marine 
Industries."  and  The  Economics  of  Small 
Trawlers." 

In  the  academic  year  1964-1965.  one  of  the 
nations  first  advanced  degree  programs  In 
ocean  engineering  was  Initiated  at  the  Uni- 
versity. M.S.  and  PhX).  degrees  are  being 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Chemical, 
Civil.  Electrical.   Industrial,  and   Mechanical 


Engineering  in  cooperation  with  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Oceongraphy.  This  was  another 
step  in  the  expansion  of  URTs  graduate  cur- 
rlculums  which  now  enroll  over  l.OOO  stu- 
dents as  compared  to  187  students  In  19M, 
Finally,  the  University's  oceanographlc 
program  Is  part  of  the  cooperative  compact 
of  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation  (consisting  of  the  state  unlversltle* 
of  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut,  and  R  I  )  The  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island's  graduate  program 
In  oceanography  Is  the  program  for  the  sU 
New  England  states  and  students  from  any 
of  these  states  who  are  admitted  to  the  pro- 
gram pay  the  same  tuition  as  does  a  native 
RhtKle  Islander. 

THE  SCPPLT   or  FISH    AT  POINT  JUDITH 

The  supply  of  Industrial  fish  at  Point 
Judith  Is  large  and  stable.  A  substaritlal 
part  of  the  catch  has  been  red  hake.  Some 
statistics,  concerning  the  Point  Judith  op- 
eration should  be  noted: 

•Point  Judith  fishermen  produced  more 
industrial  fish  th;in  any  other  port  In  three 
recent  years.  1962.  1963.  1964: 

•Point  Judith  produced  51  2  per  rent  cJ 
all  New  England  industrial  fish  in  1962.  415 
per  cent  In  1963.  and  51.4  per  cent  In  1964: 

•In  only  three  months  of  1964  did  Point 
Judith  land  less  than  two  million  pwunds  of 
Industrial  flsh: 

•Since  September  1965  landings  have  be«n 
greater  than  3  3  million  pounds  each  moEth 
with  a  December  high  of  5  million  pounds 

The  celling  on  landings  hajs  been  fixed  b- 
plant  demand,  not  by  any  imticipated  limit 
In  the  resource. 

HARBOR.   SHORE   SPACE.    AND   OTHER   FACnrmS 

Pacing  south  toward  Block  Island  Sound 
and  the  open  Atlantic,  the  harbor  at  Point 
Judith  is  protected  by  a  mile-long  breakwa- 
ter that  admits  vessels  to  a  channel  and  sal; 
p>ond.  The  existing  turning  basin  of  the  poR 
is  to  be  enlarged  and  the  channels  deepened 
under  a  Navigation.  Beach  Erosion,  and  Hur- 
ricane Plan  provisionally  approved  by  the 
US.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  local  citi- 
zens. 

Me,anwhile.  the  director  of  the  RI  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  has  provi- 
sionally endorsed  making  land  available  to  t 
flsh  protein  concentrate  facility  The  staa 
owns  most  of  the  land  In  the  area  around 
the    Point    Judith    Fishermen's    Cooperative 

The  Cooperative  Is  currently  operating 
wholesale  flsh.  flsh  processing,  and  flshir.ea! 
plants,  as  well  as  a  supply  store  Some  ISO 
fishermen,  as  well  as  owners,  belong  to  lh« 
cooperative  which  is  run  by  a  seven-member 
bojird  of  dlrei-tors. 

There  are  at  present  over  40  fishing  vesaeU 
m  the  Point  Judith  fleet,  ranging  from  36 
to  85  feet  In  length  These  vessels  are  In  ei- 
rellent  condition  and  the  men  working  on 
them  earn  substantial  salaries.  For  Instance, 
a  recent  study  disclosed  that  the  average 
crew  share  for  deck  hands  was  $8,383  while 
the  average  e;irnings  for  a  cnpt:iin  in  the 
Point  Judith  fleet  was  close  to  $12  000 
ADomoNAL  trNiviRsrrT  capabiuties 

The  University  of  Rhode  Island  Is  com- 
posed of  11  schools  and  colleges,  enrolling 
over  6.000  full-time  and  5.000  part-time  stu- 
dents during  the  regular  academic  ye*'- 
While  not  all  of  these  academic  units  would 
have  faculty  members  who  wtuld  be  in- 
volved In  a  flsh  protein  concentrate  demon- 
stration project,  there  are  additional  pereon- 
ael  and  resources  available  which  have  not 
been  mentioned  previously  Bnefly  th«- 
we  win  outline  these  capabilities 

Many  of  the  departments  who  would  be 
concerned  have  already  demonstrated  tM 
ability  to  undertake  first-rate  research,    fyr 


dence   to   this    effect    is    available    from    the 
Ur^verslty's  budget  which  last  acadenilc  year 

jj64-19'>Si  Included  expenditures  of  $3.- 
140.587  Ii>r  sponsored  research  projects. 
THIS  was  up  nearly  $500,000  over  the  pre- 
vious 12  months.  Comparable  increases 
bave  also  been   experienced   In   other   years. 

Tht  Department  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
with  a  faculty  of  four  plus  assistants  and 
technicians,  have  been  concerned  with  plant 
and  food  biochemistry  and  the  chemistry  of 
pesticides.  In  addition  the  department 
tests  soils,  feeds  and  fertilizers  and  has  tested 
the  flsh  concentrate  products  from  the  Point 
Judith  Fishermen's  Cooperative  Association 
'for  a  number  of  years.  Thus  considerable 
experience  has  been  gained  in  the  analysis 
of  these  products  for  protein,  fat.  fiber,  ash, 
salt  and  acid  content.  The  Department 
would  be  able  to  assist  In  the  quality  control 
of  the  fish  protein  concentrate  plant  through 
its  experience  and  equipment  and  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  proposed   site  at  Point  Judith. 

Much  of  the  existing  information  on  fish 
protein  concentrate  has  been  obtained  with 
the  use  of  a  fish  of  relatively  low  lipid  con- 
tent. However,  to  obtain  reliable  Informa- 
tion on  the  process,  studies  would  have  to 
include  year-round  mixed  catches  of  a  variety 
of  fish.  The  existing  or  slightly  expanded 
structure  of  the  Department  could  cope 
with  assisting  In  the  quality  control  of  such 
»  study. 

Basic  studies  wotild  be  required  on  the 
volatile  flavor  constituents  of  the  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  as  well  as  Its  color  and 
amino  acid  ratios.  The  department  has  cur- 
rent projects,  supported  by  state  and  fed- 
eral funds,  on  the  biosynthesis  of  food  pig- 
ments and  the  recovery  of  the  pesticide 
residues  added  to  foods. 

A  very  Important  asjMJct  of  the  production 
of  flsh  protein  concentrate  would  be  the 
utilization  of  the  by-products  of  the  opera- 
tion. In  this  respect  the  Agricultural  Chem- 
Istrv-  Department  is  actively  engaged  on  a 
study  on  the  biosynthesis  of  seed  oils  and  a 
program  could  be  established  to  study  the 
quality  of  the  fish  oil  extracts  as  well. 
Rnally,  through  such  a  testing  program,  the 
feasibility  of  using  the  fish  residues  for  ani- 
mal feed  or  fertilizer  could   be  determined. 

The  animal  science  department  has  two 
main  areas  of  research  which  could  aid  In  the 
development  of  a  fish  protein  concentrate 
iPPC).  food  biochemistry  and  animal  nutrl- 
Uon.  Research  programs  In  progress  are  con- 
cerned with  development  of  new  dairy  foods, 
itudles  with  food  enzymes  and  food  proteins, 
and  the  nutritional  value  of  feeds  for  large 
Milmals  and  chickens. 

Basic  information  will  be  required  on  the 
properties  of  the  protein  In  FPC:  partlcularlv 
properties  which  will  allow  effective  Incorpo- 
f&tlon  of  this  product  Into  a  variety  of  icMds. 
methods  for  rapid  analysis  of  the  essential 
wuno  acid  content,  and  determination  of 
the  levels  of  essential  amino  acids  over  an 
"tended  period  of  time  under  production 
Mndltions  with  varieties  of  flsh.  'Work  will 
be  needed  on  the  development  of  new  foods 
»lth  good  keeplng-qujiltv  utilizing  FPC.  An 
example  might  be  the  development  of  a  high 
protein  cheese-type  product  combining  FPC 
Md  skim  milk.  Nutritional  value  of  FPC 
could  be  determined,  utilizing  the  animal 
-utrltlon  facilities,  with  chickens  or  rats 
a«  assay  animals. 

Tht  College  of  Engineering  and  Division  of 
Engineering  Research  and  Development  has 
inf  capability,  st,aff.  and  Interest  to  partici- 
pate in  the  design  and  development  of  a 
PiMit  to  produce  flsh  protein  concentrate. 
^ere  are  50  full-time  Engineering  faculty. 
«!^'  "^  S2  students  enrolled  full-time  and 

P&rt-tlme  In  graduate  programs  leading  to 


the  M.S.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees.  Including  stu- 
dents In  the  ocean  engineering  program. 

The  Engineering  faculty  would  be  Involved 
In  the  design  and  evaluation  of  a  plant 
building  to  Include  a  complete  layout  for 
optimum  utilization  of  space.  Space  deter- 
mination to  encompass  sufficient  work  areas 
for  the  processing  equipment  as  well  as  per- 
manent and  temporary  storage  requirements. 
Storage  space  requirements  to  be  deter- 
mined by  patterns  and  quantity  of  product 
flow.  Proper  equipment  and  also  facilities  to 
meet  pre-determlned  quantity  and  quality 
levels  of  production  would  have  to  be  de- 
signed and  selected.  In  addition  adequate 
Instrumentation  in  the  processing  system 
would  be  needed.  The  selection  and  design 
of  the  materials  handling  systems  would  be 
important.  Equipment  should  endure 
through  maximum  production  and  require 
the  minimum  of  maintenance.  Studies 
would  also  probably  be  required  to  describe 
the  plant  activities  In  relation  to  the  process 
In  order  that  the  correct-skill  level  can  be 
sought,  and  the  Jobs  evaluated  so  that  proper 
wage  rates  can  be  established.  Essentially 
the  same  procedure  for  managerial  and  cleri- 
cal requirements  would  be  followed. 

The  Department  of  Food  and  Nutrition  has 
six  faculty  members  Interested  In  such  prod- 
ucts as  fish  protein  concentrate  from  the 
point  of  view  of  nutritional  value  fl  e  .  the 
contribution  to  the  diet  In  vitamins  and  min- 
erals as  well  as  protein),  uses  to  supplement 
a  low  protein  diet,  uses  to  Improve  the  exist- 
ing quality  of  protein  In  a  diet.  Incorporating 
the  concentrates  Into  foods,  and  formulation 
of  new  recipes. 

Protein  deflclency  Is  by  far  the  most  seri- 
ous and  prevalent  nutritional  problem  In  de- 
veloping countries.  To  correct  this  by  In- 
creased consumption  of  the  protective  foods 
such  as  meats,  fish,  milk  and  eggs  is  difficult 
because  these  are  not  readily  available  where 
the  deficiencies  occur.  A  low-xost  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  could  do  much  toward  alle- 
viating the  dietary  protein  deficiency  exist- 
ing In  these  countries.  Tlie  concentrate 
would  be  especially  beneficial  where  cereal 
provides  a  large  part  of  the  diet  since  the" 
amino  acids  which  are  low  In  the  cereal  are 
high  In  the  flsh  and  vice  versa.  FPC  would 
likely  also  Improve  the  calcium,  thiamine. 
riboflavin  and  niacin  levels  in  deficient  diets. 
Studies  could  be  planned  tislng  different 
levels  of  flsh  protein  concentrate  to  supple- 
ment diets  of  wheat,  rice  or  maize  to  deter- 
mine at  what  level  supplementation  was  most 
effective. 

Other  balance  studies  might  be  designed  to 
test  the  utilization  of  fish  protein  concen- 
trate versus  animal  protein  or  cereal  protein 
supplements  to  a  similar  amino  acid  pattern 
of  crystalline  amino  acids. 

StJMaiART 

The  Point  Judith,  Rhode  Island  area  has 
advantages  of  location,  facilities,  and  skilled 
personnel  which  will  make  the  successful  op- 
eration of  an  FPC  plant  practicable.  li\- 
volvement  of  University  of  Rhode  Island 
faculty  members  in  the  undertaking  will  also 
result  In  the  generation  of  detailed  and  reli- 
able Information — Including  cost  data — 
which  can  be  used  by  federal  officials  for 
evaluation  and  comparison  purposes. 

Because  of  Its  Interest  In  the  marine  sci- 
ences, such  an  activity  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

We  endorse  the  concepts  spelled  out  In 
the  proposed  bill  S.  2720  (To  Authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through 
the  use  of  experiment  and  demonstration 
plants,  practicable  and  economic  means  for 
the  production  by  the  commercial  fishing  In- 
dustry   of    flsh    protein    concentrate.)     and 


urge  that  such  a  plant  be  located  In  the  Point 
Judith,  Rhode  Island  area. 


LOOSE  LENDING  PRACTICES 
OF  PHA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  recent  weeks  I  have  been 
citing  specific  examples  wherein  the 
FHA,  through  its  loose  lending  practices, 
was  approving  mortgages  in  excess  of 
100  percent  of  total  construction  and 
land  costs  with  the  result  that  builders 
were  reaping  quick  windfall  profits  and 
then  allowing  the  projects  promptly  to  go 
broke  with  little  or  no  payments  ever 
being  made  on  either  the  principal  or  the 
interest.  These  windfall  profits  resulted 
from  inflated  land  and  building  cost  al- 
lowances far  in  excess  of  actual  exper.li- 
tures. 

The  FHA  does  not  keep  a  mast-er  file  of 
its  credit  experience  with  these  fly-by- 
night  promoters,  with  the  result  that  the 
same  group  of  promoters  operate  in  var- 
ious areas  over  the  country  under  differ- 
ent corporate  names. 

Today  I  outline  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  a  few  statistics  to  sho-v^-  just 
how  costly  this  loose  procedure  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  unless  corrected.  The 
home  buyers,  throueh  increased  insur- 
ance costs,  are  partially  underwriting 
these  losses,  and  the  American  taxpayers 
will  ultimately  be  shouldering  the 
burden. 

As  of  December  31,  1965.  the  total 
amount  of  outstanding  mortgages  which 
were  insured  by  the  FHA.  both  homes 
and  multifamily  projects,  was  over  $50 
billion — $50,085,910,481, 

On  December  31,  1965.  the  FHA  inven- 
tor>-  of  bankrupt  properties  and  notes 
W'hich  had  been  taken  over  where  valued 
In  excess  of  $1  billion.    These  reposses- 
sions of  bankrupt  projects  are  broken 
down,  as  follows: 


Number 

Units 

Amount 

Multifamily 

Homes 

Sfifi 
44.  WO 

63.114 

46,416 

»5g9. 034,095. 86 
612,616,344.03 

TotaL 

45,165 

109,530 

1.101,541,239  89 

In  reselling  these  repossessed  projects 
the  FHA  is  taking  a  terrific  loss,  far 
greater  than  they  are  admitting  pub- 
licly. For  example,  during  the  first  6 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  June 
30  to  December  31,  1965.  the  loss  ratio 
of  51  multifamily  bankrupt  projects 
that  were  resold  showed  iV.e  agency  tak- 
ing a  45-percen  loss  on  its  actual  In- 
vestment. The  records  show  that  the 
agency  had  a  tctal  cost  In  these  51  re- 
poss6ss«l  mul'vifamily  projects — 4.491 
units — of  $33. '.49.457  83  These  51  prop- 
erties were  scld  for  $18.199.678  01.  thus 
sustaining  a  Idss  of  $14.949  779.82.  and 
the  45-percerL  loss  ratio  that  the  FHA  is 
now  sustai'.iing  in  its  resale  of  these 
multifam-.iy  projects  is  about  16  percent 
higher  than  its  overall  average  for  prior 
years. 
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1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  more 
detailed  report  of  these  transactions  be 
printed  at  this  point. 


TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Flsral  year  1966  to  Dec.  31. 

1965 

Number 

Unit! 

Sales  price  i 

Total  cost 

■ ? 

Net  profit  or 

loss  (-)  to 

fund 

Fund 

Section 

General  Insurance               

207 
213 
231 
220 
221 
608 
803 
008 

6 
3 

2 

1 

844 

191 

399 

14 

$2, 631 698.  91 

3.  .M7,  I'M.  41 

3,  J.'4,  .vm.  U) 

47.  000.  00 

$6.  476.  670.  42 

3.  *43.  438.  53 

5.  ■-'75.083.87 

7b,  991.  70 

-13,721.48 

14,517,604.25 

657,  Oil.  39 

3,316,379.16 

-$2,841,971  51 

Do. 

—  296,227. 12 

Do 

-2,020,583.87 

Do 

Do 

-29,  991.  70 
13  721.48 

Do 

Do. - 

29 

2 

8 

2,514 

91 

438 

6.  327,  591.  58 

380.567.11 

2. 008,  109. 00 

-8,190,012.67 
-276,444.28 

Do. 

-1,308.270.15 

Total,  multirunlly 

61 

4,491 

18, 199, 678. 01 

33, 149.  457. 83 

—  11949.779.82 

1  Sales  price  Includes  proceeds  of  notes  liquidated. 

Note.  -.\vvraKr  los.s  jicr  unit.  $.'?..32S.S3. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  addi- 
tion the  I-TIA  Is  in  most  instances  re- 
financing the  second  sale  of  these  mul- 
tlfamily  projects  with  very  little  down- 
payment  The  ultimate  loss  may  even 
be  greater  tiian  that  reported  here. 

For  example,  I  cue  the  FHA's  experi- 
ence witli  an  Arizona  multifamily  proj- 
ect that  was  repo.s^ses.sed  and  then  re- 
sold: Tarleton  Park  Apartments,  Proj- 
ect No    139-J80O2-PM,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  FHA  made  it.s  final  endorsement 
on  a  SI. 693, 000  mortsage  covering  this 
project  on  October  19.  1962.  The  spon- 
sors were:  David  M.  Herman,  1459  East 
Glenn.  Tucson,  Ariz,;  Norman  E.  Green, 
7420  Ellison  Drive,  Tucson,  Ariz,;  Mi- 
chael Berman,  275  Linden  Boulevard, 
Brooklyn,  N,Y 

Ei,ght  monih.?  later,  on  June  20,  1963, 
this  mortgage  was  in  default  and  as- 
signed to  the  FHA  with  total  mortgage 
insurance  settlement  of  SI. 664.483, 64, 
Title  to  this  property  was  acquired  by 
the  FHA  on  November  15,  1963.  at  an 
additional  cost  of  $244,104.70.  This 
brouy:hl  the  FHA  repossession  cost  to 
$1,908,588  34  The  property  was  then 
sulci  to  the  Campus  AsstK-iates  for  S740,- 
000;  terms,  cash  payment  of  S22.000  and 
purchase  money  mortgage  of  $718,000. 

Thus  in  this  instance  the  FHA  sus- 
Ulned  a  loss  of  $1,168,588,34,  This  rep- 
resents a  loss  of  over  60  percent. 

This  particular  pro.iect  should  never 
have  been  approved  m  the  first  place 
smce  the  FHA  records  show  that  its  own 


underwriters  had  warned  that  it  was 
poorly  located  and  lacking  in  architec- 
tural appeal.  I  quote  from  the  FHA  rec- 
ords the  comments  of  one  of  its  own 
underwriters: 

Tarleton  Park,  Section  231  PM,  Located 
North  ol  Grant  near  Alvernon  In  Tucson. 
180  unite  completed  6  months— 115  vacant. 
Poorly  conceived  5  story  project  lacking  in 
architectural  appeal  in  a  borderline  loca- 
tion. Exterior  and  Interior  are  cold,  severe 
and  Institutional  In  appearance.  Lack  of 
diversification  (all  180  units  are  similar  one 
bedroom  apartments)  further  rcstrlct-s  mar- 
ketability. 

During  the  same  6-month  period,  June 
30,  1965.  to  December  31,  1965,  the  FHA 
resold  23,656  homes  which  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  agency  under  defaulted 
mortgages.  On  the  resale  of  the.se  homes 
the  FHA  sustained  a  loss  of  $68,824,- 
837,33  This  is  a  loss  ratio  of  21  percent 
or  an  average  lass  of  $2,909  40  per  home. 

The  loss  ratio  on  the  resale  of  private 
homes  in  fiscal  1966  has  been  averaging 
$500  [>er  home  higher  than  losses  sus- 
tained in  prior  years.  These  23,656  homes 
were  reixjssessed  by  the  FHA  at  a  total 
cost  of  5317.000.295,83  and  sold  for  $248.- 
175,458.50,  representing  a  loss  of  $68,- 
824.837,33, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  more 
detailed  report  of  these  transactions  be 
prmted  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Fiscal  year  1966  to  Dec.  31,  1965 

Nomber 

Units 

Sales  price 

Total  cost 

Net  profit  or 
loss  (— )  to 

Fund 

Section 

fund 

MMI 

t  loru^r^j  Insiirane^... 

203 
2 
8 

as 

230 
221 
223 
603 
'000 
611 
80O 
903 

19.135 

19,346 

$206, 67^  156.  96 

6oaoo 

443.02100 
3,640,777.50 

101.750.00 
15.860.13133 
15,585.380.75 

240,3SaOO 

rXO.  839.  347  8(1 

1.224.21 

615,532.37 

4,851.591.21 

125.558.no 

21.529.087.12 

19,  346, 771.  24 

3761,313.90 

-$54. 167, 190.  90 
—  724.  21 

no 

76 

311 

8 

l.TOO 

1.399 

43 

75 

311 

8 

1.778 

1,399 

83 

—7'  508  37 

Do 

-1,210,813.71 

-23,  SOS.  00 

—5  668  902.79 

Do 

Do 

Do 

-3. 761, 39a  49 
-136.06190 

Do 

l^ 

Uo 

Do 

84 
883 

34 

1,060 

43i.ssd66 

6,200,03196 

6Si.  320. 14 

8.8S3,50a60 

-99. 979. 14 
-3,683.555.73 

Do 

Total,  home* 

23. 1  VVi 

M.  073 

348,175,458.50 

317.  OOO.  295.  83 

-68,  831  837.  33 

I  Purcliase  notes. 

NoT«  -.Vvrr'itre  Io<.-i  jvr  iiisc  ??.<>n9.40. 

Mr,  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware.  As  In 
the  case  of  the  multifamily  projects  the 
second  sale  of  these  repossessed  home  is 


refinanced  by  the  FHA  with  the  result 
that  ofttimes  the  above  loss  figures  only 
represent  the  initial  loss 


As  an  example  I  cite  one  transaction 
in  Orlando,  F'la.,  which  far  too  often  u 
tvT)ical  of  the  procedure, 

I  refer  to  mortgage  No,  09-608425 
This  was  an  individual  home  located  at 
6027  West  Robinson  Avenue,  Orlando, 
Fla.  This  new  home  was  sold  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1961,  for  $16,000  The  FHA 
insured  the  mortgage  for  $15,300.  Pay- 
mcnts  were  made  through  October  1963, 
reducing  the  principal  balance  to  $14,-' 
894.09.  No  further  payments  were  made, 
and  on  January  15.  1964,  foreclosure 
proceedings  were  instituted  with  tlie 
FHA  taking  title  to  the  profx-rty  on  May 
8,  1964,  at  which  time  the  FHA  paid  the 
mortgagee  $15,174  49.  Between  May  and 
October  1964  the  FHA.  as  owner  of  the 
property,  paid  $11  per  month  broker 
fees  and  maintenance  charges,  bringing 
the  total  FHA  investment  as  of  that  date 
to  $15,229  49  plus  accrued  interest 

On  October  26,  1964.  the  FHA  sold  the 
prop€'rty  on  an  ''as  is"  condition  for 
SI  1.150.  at  which  time  they  estunated 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  repairs  to  en- 
able its  sale  at  $840.  This  would  bring 
the  buyer's  investment  in  this  property 
t) $11, 990 

After  making  these  repairs  this  prop- 
erty was  sold  for  $13,500  on  November  18, 
1964:  terms,  $100  downpayment  and  the 
FHA  insuring  the  remaining  mortgage 
of  $13,400.  This  representtnl  a  profit  to 
the  intermediate  broker  of  $1,510  with 
the  FHA  assuming  the  responsibility  for 
the  payment. 

Five  payments  were  made  by  the  sec- 
ond buyer  as  follows: 

J.m,   4.   1965 160. 80 

J,in,    7,     1965 24.64 

Feb,  8,   1965 92,00 

Apr,    17,    1965 98  04 

Apr     17,   1965 93,84 

After  April  1965  no  further  payments 
we:-c  made,  and  at  this  time  the  principal 
balance  due  on  the  mortgage  was 
$13,337,70, 

On  September  20.  1965,  the  FH^  in- 
stituted foreclosure  proceedings — again 
the  reason,  defaulted  mortgage.  As  of 
January  1966  the  F'HA  still  iield  title  to 
thLs  .same  property,  and  it  is  now  offering 
it  for  sale  at  $13,000. 

Summarizing  the  transactions  mvolv- 
ing  this  particular  property,  we  ilnd  that 
the  FHA  on  the  two  occasions  in  re- 
deeming its  mortgage  Kiia  ran  tees  paid 
the  mortgagees  a  total  of  $28,512,19 — first 
payment,  $15,174.49;  second  pavToent, 
$13,337  70,  The  FHA  received  fram  Uhe 
resale  of  the  property  after  its  first  re- 
possession $11,150.  Subtracting  the 
$11,150  from  the  $28,512  19  paid  out 
shows  that  the  FHA  investment  m  this 
house  as  of  January  1966  stood  at  $17,- 
362  19  This  does  not  include  the  carry- 
ing charges  during  the  periods  in  wiiich 
the  property  was  in  its  possession.  Thus, 
the  FHA  has  an  investment  of  $17,362.19 
in  this  home  which  the  FHA  Itself  sold 
for  $11,150  less  than  2  years  ago. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimou-s  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  a 
letter  signed  by  Commissioner  Brown- 
stein  dated  May  9,  1965.  in  which  the 
details  of  this  particular  project  are 
outlined. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  uf  HorsiNG  and 
Urba.v  Development,  '^'edekal 
HuCSiNG  Adminlsthation 

Wa-thtyigton,  D.C.  May  9, 1966. 
Hon,  John  J,  Williams. 
V.S  Senate. 
Wa.'!hington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Willums:  I  am  replying 
lurtlier  to  your  letter  of  April  13,  1966,  con- 
jerning  the  bulk  sale  of  ncqulred  propertlee 
m  F.unda, 

A  list  of  groups  of  houses  sold  In  Florida 
under  the  Public  Package  Oaerlng  plan  Ls 
attaciied  The  sales  Included  1.956  indi- 
vidual houses.  The  list  shows  the  group 
sales  number,  the  number  of  properties  In 
each  group,  the  price  received  by  the  FH.\ 
St  the  s.iie  and  Ita  expenditure  at  the  time 
oj  acquisition. 

The  Item  shown  as  FHA  expenditure  is  not 
a  true  iicqulsitlon  cost.  It  Includes  reim- 
bursement to  the  mortgagee  for  taxes.  In- 
surance, &nd  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
miums which  it  paid  otit  of  Its  own  funds,  as 
well  as  unpaid  principal  balance,  accrued 
interest,  taxes  on  deeds  and  two-thirds  of  the 
foreclofure  o:>6t.s.  Reimbursement  for  un- 
earned insurance  ;md  taxes  accrues  to  the 
benefit  of  the  go\er!nnent  and  If  these  Items 
remain  unearned  at  the  time  of  resale  they 
are  included  in  the  resale  settlement. 

These  properties  are  sold  on  a  competitive 
bid  ba.'l.'  following  rtdverllsement  In  news- 
papers having  a  substantial  circulation  In  the 
area  where  the  property  Is  located.  The 
cflerlng  Is  also  circularized  to  all  persons  or 
organizations  who  are  known  to  be  Interested 
m  transactions  of  this  nature.  Properties 
are  not  m:ide  a  part  of  a  package  offering 
until  they  have  been  Il.sted  for  individual 
sale  for  at  leact  30  days.  The  advertisement 
and  circular  notice  states  a  minimum  bid 
price  for  each  property  which  Is  computed  by 
the  Property  Management  Section  of  the  field 
office. 

The  successful  bidder  Is  required  to  pur- 
nhise  the  homes  regardless  of  his  ability  to 
sell  them  to  third  parties.  He  Is  required  to 
eiecule  a  contract  by  whlcli  he  agfrees  to  re- 
pair, maintain  and  sell  the  properties  within 
sn  months.  If  a  s,'ile  Is  made  to  a  third 
party  purchaser  witiun  six  months,  FHA 
conveys  title  directly  to  the  purchaser.  If 
a  sale  Is  not  made  within  six  months,  the 
successful  bidder  Is  obligated  to  take  title 
m  his  own  name.  In  this  event  FHA  wUl 
accept  a  purchase  money  mortgage  In  an 
amount  up  to  the  declared  minimum  bid 
?rice 

FHA  does  not  recondition  these  homes 
prior  to  sale  in  the  pa<;kage  program.  This 
u  a  part  of  the  package  purcliaser's  respon- 
s.bmty  under  the  Sales  Contract. 

FHA  does  not  finance  the  sale  of  houses  to 
^ird  party  purchasers  under  this  program. 
Rnancing  must  be  arranged  with  private 
•"ding  institutions  but  FHA  will  Insure 
mortgaKes  presented  by  approved  mortgagees 
s*  l!i  other  transactions. 
^  The  folluwlng  is  a  resume  of  all  transac- 
tions Involving  the  house  located  at  6027 
west  Robinson  Avenue.  Orlando,  Florida: 

The  house  Wits  built  by  Vetter  Line  Con- 
s'-ructlon  Company  of  Orlando,  Florida,  The 
anginal  mortgagors  were  Ralph  R,  and  Mary 
1- McNalt  who  purchased  the  property  on 
^tober  30,  1961,  for  $16,100,  FHA  Insured 
■hemorti:ii4,-f.  f„r  $15, 300  under  Case  Niunber 
I'Ju***'^^  Tlie  first  mortgage  payment  of 
-ii  ."^'^  "•■'<"lf  on  December  1,  1961.  and  was 
^WitPti  Jir,  78  to  principal.  $70,12  to  Inter- 

^.  and  J!7  10  to  escrow.  Retrul.ar  monUily 
?8yment.s  wpre  made  through  Oct-  ber  1963 
^uclng  the  principal  balance  to  $14  894  09. 

"*  moru:agor  made  no  ftirther  payments 


and  the  mortgagee  instituted  foreclosure 
proceedings  on  January  16.  1964.  Title  was 
conveyed  to  FHA  on  May  8.  1964 

The  mortgagee  was  paid  $15,174,49,  TTila 
amount  was  computed  In  accordance  with 
Section  204(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
as  follows: 

Unpaid  balance  of  mortgage $14.  894.  09 

Payments  made  by  mortgagee: 

Mortgage  Insurance  premium.  _  74.  97 

Taxes 75.39 

Hazard  Insurance  premitim 53.50 

Taxes  on  deeds 64.40 

%  of  foreclosure  costs  actually 

paid  by  mortgagee 246.61 

Total 15,408.96 

Less: 

Escrow    funds 215,57 

Hazard   Insurance   refund 18  90 

Total--. 234.47 

Total 15.174.49 

FHA  listed  this  property  for  sale  on  the 
op>en  market  in  July  1964  and  during  the 
period  of  Its  ownership  paid  approximately 
$3  per  month  management  broker  fees  and 
approximately  $8  per  month  maintenance 
costs. 

On  October  26,  1964,  the  property  was  sold 
to  Sharpe  Building  Corporation  In  an  "as  Is" 
condition  for  $11,150  as  a  part  of  Group  No. 
132  which  consisted  of  ten  properties.  This 
house  required  substantial  repairs,  including 


exterior  and  Interior  painting,  replacing 
broken  doors,  windows,  caulking,  and  kitchen 
and  bathroom  fixtures,  FHA  estimated  the 
cost  of  repairs  to  be  $840, 

After  making  all  the  necessary  repairs, 
Sh:irpe  Building  Corporation  sold  the  prop- 
erty on  November  18,  1964,  to  Harrell  J,  and 
Jay  I.  Sims  lor  $13,500.  FHA  Issued  a  com- 
mitment on  November  30,  1964.  to  insure  a 
mortgage  for  813,400,  The  mortgage  was 
signed  on  December  17,  1964,  and  was  insured 
on  December  28,  1964,  under  FHA  Case  Num- 
ber 093-023984-203, 

The  m.iximum  insurable  mortgage  on  re- 
sale by  a  bidder  under  the  Pu'oUc  Package 
Offering  plan  is  computed  by  adding  to  the 
minimum  bid  price  the  estliriated  cost  of  re- 
pairs, the  estimated  sales  and  closing  costs, 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  tajtes.  maintenance, 
utilltlee,  management  fees,  hazard  insurance, 
and  administrative  overhead  for  a  six  month 
period.  These  are  expenses  which  the  bidder 
must  pay  If  six  months  elapse  before  sale  and 
for  which  he  is  entitled  to  reimbursement. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Tampa  insuring  ofBce 
that  in  1961  when  this  house  was  built  the 
market  was  good,  but  since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  substantial  decrease  in  demand  in 
the  area  of  this  subdivision.  Tliis  condition 
is  reflected  in  the  difference  between  the 
original  sale  price  of  $16,100  and  the  price 
paid  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sims.  FHA  has  sold  71 
properties  in  this  subdivision  and  still  has  35 
in  its  Inventory. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sims  made  payments  on  ac- 
count of  principal,  Interest,  and  escrow  as 
follows: 


Payment 

Interest 

Principal 

Escrow 

Late  charge 

Jan.  4, 1965 

$60.80 
24.  64 
92.00 
98.04 
B8.84 

K7.43 

tlS.47 

$17,90 
24.64 
17.90 
17.90 
17.90 

Jan.  7,  1H65  

Feb.  8,  1965 

68.56 
58.49 
68.42 

15,54 
16.61 
15.68 

Apr.  17, 19ti5 

$1.84 
1  84 

Do 

The  last  payment  was  made  In  April  1965 
leaving  a  principal  balance  of  513.337.70. 
The  mortgagee  Instituted  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings on  September  20.  1965.  The  rea- 
son given  by  the  mortgagors  for  default  was 
Illness  and  loss  of  work. 

The    property    was    conveyed    to    FHA    on 
January  27,    1966,   and  we  are   now   offering 
It  for  sale  at  $13,000. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  N.  BROWNSTEIN, 

Assistant  SecTetary-Commissioner. 

Mr.  WTLUAMS  of  Delaware,  The 
foreclosures  ol  over  $1  billion  as  outlined 
In  this  report  do  not  include  the  millions 
represented  in  mortgages  upon  wWch 
modification  agreements  have  been  en- 
tered into  wherein  either  paj-ments  on 
principal  or  Interest  are  deferred. 

What  makes  this  situation  even  more 
serious  is  the  fact  th.^t  the  rate  of  repos- 
sessions on  tlie  multifamily  projects  is 
showing  an  alarming  increase.  It  is  now 
running  at  a  rate  of  over  10  percent^ — 
10,19  percent  on  December  31.  1965 — as 
compared  to  9  89  percent  on  Au.trust  31, 
1965.  and  9.33  percent  on  November  30, 
1964.  Each  1 -percent  increase  in  the 
default  rate  represents  millions  in  fore- 
closures. 


AN  $800,000  SHORTAGE  IN  HARYOU- 
ACT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  World  Telegram  of 


Februarv-  3.  1966,  by  M,  David  Levin  en- 
titled "II.ARYOU  Flepori  Ignores  800G 
Deficit";  my  letter  to  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, datfxi  Febraar>-  9,  1966,  re- 
questing information  on  this  alleged 
shortage;  and  hi?  reply  dated  March  23, 
1966,  in  which  he  promises  to  submit  the 
faci.s  after  the  audit  has  been  completed. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  m.aterial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   the    New  Tork   World   Telegram, 
Feb,  3,  1966] 

HARYOU  Report  Ignores  800G  DEFicrr 
(By  M,  David  Levin) 

An  unexpected  and  volunilnous  rep<irt  on 
financially  plagued  HARYOU- ACT  was  re- 
leased today  by  Livingston  L,  Wlngate.  the 
suspended  executive  director — but  nowhere 
did  Mr,  Wlngate  mention  where  all  the  money 
went. 

The  $25.000-a-year  executive  was  relieved 
of  his  day-to-day  responsibilities  on  Dec.  6 
to  give  all  his  time  to  unraveling  the  mys- 
teries of  the  antipoverty  agency's  b<x>k6,  in 
which  an  independent  audit  cotUd  not  ac- 
count for  about  $800,000. 

But  the  Wlngate  report  today  still  leavee 
the  $800,000  in  the  re:Jm  of  speculation. 

"EXCELLEKT    PROGRAM" 

Mr.  Wlngate  was  unavailable  today  for 
comment. 

But  his  report  recapitulates  \hsx  yeaj's  ac- 
tivities and  says  "there  Is  nowhere  in  the 
nation  a  progrrim,  such  as  ours,  that  can 
matrh  our  acrompllshments," 

Commenting  on  the  report  in  Washington, 
James  P,  Kelleher,  deputy  director  of  Sargent 
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Shrtver's  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  un- 
der wWch  HARYOU-ACT  acts,  said; 

"The  Summer  program  was  excellent  and 
we  would  like  to  see  the  financial  and  ac- 
counting practices  raised  to  the  same  de- 
gree." 

Mr.  Kelleher  said  he  understands  that  Mr 
Wlnffate,  49.  Is  expected  ui  Issue  a  financial 
report  on  the  multi-miUlon  dollar  city  agency 
on  Monday  Until  the  report  Is  studied  the 
Federal  government  will  not  comjnent  fur- 
ther, he  said 

The  new  report  also  projecta  current  and 
planned  activities  through  this  year  and  calls 
for  an  Increase  in  funds  for  the  H3-mUllon 
program.  Employment  training  programs 
for  Harlem  youth  is  stressed. 

Mr  Wlngate  also  noted  that  unions  and 
Industry  have  cooperated  In  the  agency's  pro- 
grams and  might  be  Interested  In  further 
cooperation. 

Expansion  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  was  urged  as  the  quickest  way  to  pro- 
vide 1,000  jobs  "needed  to  head  off  the  pres- 
ent Job  crisis  among  Harlem  youth.  The 
plan  would  employ  Harlem  youth  •  •  •  as 
apprentices  to  various  city  agencies,  begin- 
ning with  hospitals  and  buildings.  The 
Transit  Authority  would   be   Included." 

Pebrcary  9,   I960. 
Mr   Sargfnt  .Shrivel . 

DiTector,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity . 
Wa'i'iington.  D  C. 

De.ar  Mr  Shriver  :  On  February  3,  1966. 
there  appeared  l!i  the  Joiirnal-Amerlcan  an 
article  alleging  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
npprrxlmatelv  $800,000  In  the  accounts  of 
H.\RYOU-ACT  In  New  York  City. 

Plea.se  advise  me  whether  or  not  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  accounts  In  this  particular  pro- 
gram. If  so  I  would  appreciate  the  following 
Information: 

1.  How  much  Is  the  shortage? 

2  A  complete  report  of  whatever  Informa- 
tion you  may  have  in  connection  with  the 
manner  In  which  these  funds  have  been 
handled  as  well  as  an  explanation  of  the 
mls.'-.lrg  money. 

3.  Who  were  the  officials  In  charge  of  this 
program  at  the  time  the  shortage  took  place? 

(a  I  If  any  of  these  official.""  are  still  on  the 
payroll,  a  list  with  addresses,  salaries  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program,  and  present 
Salaries 

Yours  sincerely. 

John  J.  Williams. 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunitt. 

Washington.  DC.  March  23,  1966. 
Hon.  John  J.  Willx.\ms, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Se.n-ator  Wn-LLMus:  Sargent  Shrlver 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  uf 
Febriinry  9  In  which  yo\i  request  Information 
regarding  the  Journal-American  article  al- 
leging that  there  was  a  shortage  of  approx- 
Imatelv  $800,000  in  the  accounts  of  HARYOU- 
ACT 

A  team  of  auditors  representing  the  city 
Of  New  York,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
each  of  which  Is  financing  p:vrt  of  HARYOU- 
ACT's  activities  are  In  the  process  of  com- 
pletely reconstructing  the  books  and  records 
of  that  agency  They  are  being  assisted  In 
this  endeavor  by  Livingston  Wlngate. 
H.\RYOU  s  Executive  Director.  The  recon- 
struction should  be  completed  within  the 
next  few  weeks  Un»ll  that  time  there  is  no 
way  to  say  with  certjiiiity  that  a  shortage 
actually  exUta,  although  HARYOU's  prelim- 
inary report  on  this  matter  Indicates  that 
It  does  not.  Aa  you  know  HARYOU  has  been 
the  subject  of  recent  testimony  before  the 
Houae  Committee  oq  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 


Since  the  problems  of  last  summer,  the 
agency  has  taken  significant  steps  to  insure 
that  the  cliaotlc  coadltione  of  Us  previous 
program  do  not  reoccur. 

You  may  be  assured  that  as  the  facta  are 
developed  regarding  the  books  and  records 
they  will  be  fully  disclosed. 

We  appreciate  knowing  of  your  Interest. 
Sincerely, 

William  G.  Phillips, 
Assistant     Director     for     Congressionai 
Ri'lalioii.s. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  from  the  press 
that  this  report  has  been  completed,  but 
a  cloak  of  secrecy  seem.s  to  have  fallen 
over  It.  Under  date  of  June  8.  1966.  I 
wrote  Mr.  Shriver  again,  requesting  a 
copy  of  the  audit  rep<3rt.  As  yet  I  have 
not  received  any  reply  to  this  last 
request. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  allegation 
has  been  made  that  there  has  been  a 
shortage  of  approximately  $800,000  in 
the  expenditures  of  this  Government's 
money.  I  think  it  is  time  that  Mr.  Shnver 
submit  this  report  to  Congre.ss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
letter  of  June  8  to  Sargent  Shnver 
printed  in  the  Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

JT7NX  8,  1966. 

Mr.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Wa.'ihirigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  Sometime  ago  I  re- 
quested Information  in  connection  with  al- 
leged shortages  of  funds  In  HARYOU-ACT. 
and  under  date  of  Marcli  23.  1966,  you  ad- 
vised that  your  auditors  were  exLUiUnlng  the 
accounts  of  this  agency. 

According   to   the  pre-ss   this   Investigation 
has  been  completed,  and  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  a  copy  of  the  report. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  con.sideration  of  executive 
nominations  reported  today. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

Wllll.am  P.  Gray,  of  California,  to  be  US. 
district  Jud^e  for  the  southern  district  of 
California: 

A.  Andrew  Hauk,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
California: 

Raymond  J  Pettlne.  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Rhode 
Lsland:  and 

Virgil  Plttman,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  middle  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Alabama. 

By  Mr  JAVITS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Walter  R.'  Mansfield,  of  New  York,  to  be 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

By  Mr  ERVIN.  from  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

James  Braxton  Craven.  Jr  ,  of  ^'o^th  Caro- 
lina, to  be  VS.  circuit  Judge,  fourth  clrctut. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  commitiees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  slated. 


U.S.    DISTRICT    JUDGES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Raymond  J,  Pettine.  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Rhode  Island  to  fill  a  new 
IX)Sition  created  by  Public  Law  89-372 
approved  March  18,  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKF^  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  i.s  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Virgil  Pittman,  of  Alabama,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  middle 
and  southern  districts  of  Alabama  to  fill 
a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
89-372  approved  March  18  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  i.s  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  A.  Andrew  Hauk,  of  California, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  California  vice  William  M. 
Byrne,  retirin.g. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  P.  Gray,  of  California, 
to  be  US  district  judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  California  vice  Harry  C.  West- 
over,  retired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  today  :.s  con- 
firming two  distinguished  Californians 
for  judicial  service  on  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  in  Los  Angeles.  Judge  Hauk. 
a  present  superior  judge  in  California  is 
a  Democrat,  and  William  Gray,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  is  a  Republican. 
Both  of  these  men  are  eminently  quali- 
fied to  give  excellent  service  to  the 
Republic. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  Braxton  Craven.  Jr..  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge. 
fourth  circuit,  to  fill  a  new  posiiion 
created  by  Public  Law  89-372,  approved 
March   18.   1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Walter  R.  Man.sficld,  of  New 
York,  to  be  US  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  vice  John 
M-  Cashin.  retired 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  satisfaction  at  the  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  of  the  nomination  of 
Walter  Mansfield,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  judge. 

He  is  a  friend  of  very  lone  sUnding, 
one  of  New  York's  most  di.'^tinguished 
lawyers,  and  will  be  a  real  ornament  to 
the  Federal  judiciary. 
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FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
Till  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
aon  of  Lawrence  J.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  of 
Te.\a.s.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commi-ssion  for  the  term  of  5 
years  expiring  June  22,  1971. 
'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  these  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchel.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  .Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  BILLS.  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES,  AND  PILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  the  close 
of  bu.^^ine.ss  today  until  noon  tomorrow, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  b<?  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  President 
of  ihe  United  States  and  from  the  House 
of  Rf'pie.sentatives;  the  Vice  President 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  enrolled  bills:  and  com- 
mittees to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


.ARGENTINA— MILITARY  TAKEOVER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  mili- 
tary overthrow  of  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment Monday  night  represents  an 
important  setback  to  Argentina's  eco- 
nomic and  political  development  and  It 
is  therefore  important  that  the  United 
State.s  make  its  po.sition  abundantly  clear 
on  the  question  of  militar>-  takeovers. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  outstanding 
editorial  which  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ings New  York  Times  on  this  question. 
Ii  underscores  the  point  I  made  in  my 
statement  yesterday  that  the  coup  can- 
not .solve  Argentina's  problems — it  can 
only  postpone  them. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  sus- 
pending diplomatic  relations  with  Argen- 
tma  and  I  urge  that  the  United  States 
withhold  recognition  from  the  new 
^eime  until,  as  a  minimum,  it  meets  the 
standards  of  resolution  26  adopted  at  the 
Second  Special  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence last  November.  This  is  essential  so 
that  the  new  regime  in  Argentina  does 
not  interpret  our  current  position  as 
■»'indow  dressing"  In  view  of  the  support 
we  have  given  to  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
23ent  of  President  Castello  Branco. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
";  f'^^al  from  the  New  York  Times,  en- 
titled "Once  More.  In  Argentina"  printed 
"1  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Y'ork  Times,  June  29,  1966] 
Once  More,  in  Argentina 

The  military  coup  against  Presldetlt  IlUa 
gives  no  promise  of  solving  any  of  Argen- 
tina's serious  problems.  The  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration Is  right  to  go  through  the  mo- 
tions— undoubtedly  temporary— of  suspend- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  the  new  mili- 
tary Junta.  Washington's  sharply  worded 
statement  puts  a  finger  on  the  rea;K  dis- 
maying feature:  "The  United  St.ites  regrets 
the  break  in  continuity  of  democratlq  con- 
stitutional government  In  Argentina." 

All  modern  history  teaches  that  It  Is  only 
too  easy  to  destroy  the  laborious  process  of 
democratization  In  a  counti^-.  and  only  too 
difficult  to  bring  a  whole  people  back  to  the 
spontaneous,  unified,  tolerant  structure  of 
popular  government.  No  nation  on  earth 
has  been  proving  the  sad  truth  of  this  lesson 
In  politics  more  vividly  than  Argentina  In 
recent  times. 

The  present  chaos  began  with  the  military 
revolt  of  1930.  Argentina  had  had  a  tradi- 
tional structure  for  some  eighty  years  before 
that.  There  was  much  fault  to  be  found 
with  It.  but  there  were  also  many  old-fash- 
ioned virtues  of  patriotism,  probity,  social 
stability,  a  growing  democracy,  a  rich  cul- 
ture, a  flourishing  economy.  After  1930,  the 
whole  fabric  of  Argentine  society  began  to 
disintegrate.  Perbn.  whose  career  started 
then,  destroyed  what  was  left  of  the  ruling 
caste  and  the  existing  social  system. 

In  I»resldent  Johnson's  words  there  has 
been  no  national  consensus  since  then.  It  Is 
as  If  Argentina  had  been  fighting  a  blood- 
less War  of  the  Roses  which  permitted 
breathing  spells  of  truce  taut  no  peace. 

Essentially,  Argentina  Is  a  nation  In  a 
state  of  anarchy.  The  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural workers  will  be  ag.ilnst  the  new- 
Junta,  for  It  Is  aimed  against  their  Per6nism. 
The  political  parties  and  Congress  have  been 
dissolved.  The  Onganla  junta  cannot  even 
hope  to  reproduce  a  Brazilian-type  military 
government  because  It  will  not  have  popu- 
lar support,  although  General  Onganla  Is  at 
least  the  best  man  available.     /' 

The  coup  d'6tat  was  a  deplorable  act.  The 
Junta  will  no  doubt  now  try  the  impossible 
task  of  crushing  Per6nlsm."  But  Argentina 
will  know  no  peace  until  the  nnnitary,  the 
politicians  and  the  workers  compose  their 
differences  and  re-create  a  nation  ouf  of 
what  Is  now  a  congeries  of  hostile  factions. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leeislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLEIJ.AN,  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  been  conducting  for  the  past  several 
months  a  preliminarv-  investigation  into 
the  operations  of  certain  small  business 
Investment  corporations  and  into  the  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  these 
corporations  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration.    There  are   about   700   of 


these  corporations  in  the  countrj'.  which 
are  licensed  to  operate  undgi^pronsions 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958. 

The  law  enables  the  owners  of  the  in- 
vestment corporations  to  borrow  from 
the  Fedei-al  Government,  through  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration,  funds 
totaling  twice  the  amount  of  private 
capital  they  have  invested  themselves. 
These  corporations  are  organized  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  providing  financing 
to  .small  business  concerns, 

Mr.  President,  the  investigation  ha^ 
reached  a  point  where  the  subcommittee 
considers  it  advisable  to  conduct  hear- 
ings. We  hope  to  start  them  within  the 
next  4  to  6  weeks.  The  testimony  will 
relate  to  allegations  of  improprieties, 
misconduct,  and  misapplication  of  funds 
among  the  small  bu.'^iness  investment 
companies,  and  we  will  examine  reports 
of  inadequate  .supervision  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Several  events  of  interest  have  oc- 
curred since  the  subcommittees  decision 
to  hold  hearings  on  these  matters.  On 
June  3.  1966.  the  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Richard  E.  Kelley,  who  has  been  the 
official  in  cliaree  of  the  investment  pro- 
gram since  Februarj-  of  1964,  made  a 
speech  in  San  Francisco  in  which  he 
commented  at  length  uix)n  the  many 
serious  problems  faced  by  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  industry  and  by  his 
agency.  On  June  10,  1966,  Mr.  kelley 
announced  that  he  intended  to  resign 
from  his  position.  At  a  convention  in 
New  York  State  on  June  14.  1966,  Mr. 
Kelley  repeated  the  speech  he  had  given 
previously  in  San  Francisco.  The  ap- 
pointment of  his  successor  as  Deputy 
Administrator.  Howard  Greenberg,  was 
announced  on  June  23. 

In  his  address  to  the  small  business  in- 
vestment industry.  Mr.  Kelley  gave  some 
indications  of  the  alarmmu  conditions 
which  have  been  found  during  our  in- 
vestigation to  be  somewhat  widespread 
in  the  industry.  He  remarked  on  certain 
"dubious  practices"  which  will  be  closely 
examined  in  the  subcommittees  hear- 
ings, and  he  sounded  a  warning  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  likely 
to  lose  about  $18  million  of  the  $300  mil- 
lion it  has  loaned  to  small  business  in- 
vestment corporations  mainly  because  of 
"the  wrong  people  who  operated  SBIC's." 
Our  information  indicates.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  his  estimate  of  the  loss  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  rather  conservative 
guess. 

Mr.  Kelley  also  reported  some  star- 
tling figures  on  the  number  of  problem 
companies  in  the  industry.  He  stated 
that  232  of  the  700  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  under  his  supervi- 
sion were  included  on  the  SBA's  "prob- 
lem" list  as  of  April  30.  1966.  In  his 
remarks,  he  divided  the  232  firms  into 
two  groups  of  102  and  130  companies, 
and  categorized  them  as  follows; 

First.  Among  the  group  of  102  com- 
panies. 60  are  inactive  or  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  surrendering  their  license,  and 
42  are  capitally  impaired,  with  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  private  capital  lost. 
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Second.  Among  the  group  of  130  com- 
panies. 70  are  In  litigation  or  under  In- 
vestigation; 13  are  capitally  Impaired 
and  the  SBA  has  no  confidence  In  their 
management;  47  have  significant  viola- 
tions of  SBA  regulations,  and,  "accord- 
ingly, must  be  closely  watched." 

Mr.  President,  it  i.^  quite  disturbing 
when  we  consider  that  fully  one-third 
of  all  the  companies  in  this  investment 
program  are  considered  to  be  serious 
problems. 

Many  of  the  other  matters  discussed 
by  Mr.  Kelley  relating  to  the  .';erious 
problems  tliat  liave  devcloi)ed  during  the 
8-year  licenslns;  program  for  small  busi- 
ness Investment  corporations  will  be  sub- 
jects upon  which  testimony  will  be  taken 
during  our  heannK.s,  However,  our  in- 
quii-y  will  not  be  limited  only  to  the  dis- 
closures he  made. 

The  summarv  of  Mr.  Kelley's  s!>eech 
which  was  published  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  June  15  is  infonnative  and 
relatively  brief,  and  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President.  Umt  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
mark.s 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  15,  1966] 

SBIC  Chief  Calls  232  op  the  700  Companles 
"Problem"  Firms,  Warns  or  $18  Million 
Loss 

KiAMESHA  Lake,  N.Y — The  man  who  su- 
pervises the  nation's  700  small  buslnes-s  in- 
vestment companies  said  232  of  them  are 
"problem  companies,"  Incluaing  47  with 
"significant  vloltrtlons  '  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  regulations  and  another  70 
that  are  "in  litigation  or  imder  Investigation" 
by  the  SBA. 

He  ul.so  warned  that  the  SBA  Is  "likely" 
to  lose  about  $18  inlUlon  of  the  $300  million 
It  has  loaned  to  .SBlC's,  mainly  because  of 
"the  wrong  people  who  operated  SBICs." 

But  Richard  E  Kelley.  outgoing  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of  the  SBA,  said  he  still  Is  "bull- 
ish" on  the  elght-yeur-old  SBIC  program  be- 
cause "the  Industry  to<lay  does  Indeed  look 
much  better"  than  when  he  Joined  the  SBA 
In  February  1964,  The  Industry  "Is  filling 
a  needed  niche  in  our  society  and  our  econ- 
omy." Mr.  Kelley  a.sserted. 

His  remarits.  prepared  for  delivery  to  a 
meeting  of  SBIC  executives  here,  marked 
the  first  time  an  SB.\  official  has  publicly 
commented  on  the  scope  of  the  Industry's 
problems  Mr.  Kelley,  who  last  week  an- 
nounced he  was  resigning  this  summer  from 
the  SBA  to  return  to  private  business,  said 
yesterday  that  it  was  "appropriate"  that  his 
speech  be  made  with    "complete  frankness." 

FUNCTION     OP     program 

SBICs,  which  were  authorized  by  a  1958 
Federal  I.iw.  are  designed  to  provide  financing 
to  sm.'ii;  industrial  and  other  concerns.  The 
law  provides  th  it  each  SBIC's  owners  must 
put  up  some  of  their  own  funds  to  finance 
their  SBIC.  and  can  borrow  the  rest  from 
the  SBA. 

Mr.  Kelley  said  that  one  of  the  widespread 
"dubious  practices"  he  discovered  when  he 
Joined  the  SBA  was  SBIC  owners  who  had 
got  around  the  requirement  that  they  put 
up  some  of  their  own  money.  He  said  these 
owners  would  borrow  their  funds  from  a 
bank,  pledging  their  SBIC  shares,  and  then 
repay  the  bank  loan  with  part  of  the  funds 
they  received  from  the  SBA, 

Another  problem,  he  said,  was  '"self 
deals" — SBICs  lending  money  to  concerns 
controlled  by  the  SBICs'  owners. 


He  attributed  these  problems  to  "lax  "  li- 
censing standards,  adding  that  of  732  SBICs 
licensed  by  Jan.  31,  1964,  "only  174"  had  been 
examined  by  the  SBA. 

INTERNAL    AGENCY    PROBLEMS    NOTED 

Mr.  Kelley  also  said  that  when  he  Joined 
the  SB.^  there  were  "serious  Internal  prob- 
lems within  the  Government"  over  regvila- 
rion  of  SBICs.  For  one  thing,  he  said,  the 
SB.\s  investnipiit  division  .uid  the  SBA's 
office  of  general  coun.'sel  each  had  its  own 
set  of  lawyers  and  these  sets  "could  never 
agree"  on  plans-  for  investigating  SBICs  that 
were  In  trovible.  Even  when  the  lawyers 
"finally  managed  to  get  together  with  much 
blood,  *iweat  and  tears,""  any  case  Involving 
possible  fraud  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
Justice  Department.  '"At  times,  as  much  as 
a  year  would  pass  before  the  department 
would  decide  to  move  or  not  move,"  he  added. 

The.se  Internal  problems  have  since  been 
Ironed  out,  Mr  Kelley  said,  so  that  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  SBICs  are  "'expected  to  pro- 
ceed much  more  swiftly." 

He  also  noted  that  licensing  standards  and 
certain  other  regulations  have  been  stiffened 
and  examinations  stepped  up  the  past  two 
years  In  an  effort  to  get  "the  b.id  companies 
out  of  the  program."  But  he  said  there  w.as 
still  232  "problem  companies"  at  the  end  of 
April. 

Of  the  232,  he  .said,  CO  "are  Inactive  or  In 
the  process  of  surrendering  their  license,"  42 
have  lost  more  than  half  their  private  capi- 
tal "but  w"e  believe  the  piresent  manage- 
ments can  ball  them  out,"  13  have  lost  more 
th.m  half  their  capital  and  ' we  have  no  con- 
fidence In  their  management."  70  are  in  liti- 
gation or  under  investigation  and  47  have 
"■significant  violations"  of  SBA  r\iles.  "We 
have  made  giant  strides  In  moving  to  clean 
this  situation  up,  but  our  problems  were  so 
m.isslve  .  .  .  that  we  ha\en't  done  well 
enough,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Kelley  said  he  nonetheless  saw  a  num- 
ber of  "significant  positive  factors  working 
for  the  Industry."  Including  rising  earnings 
for  those  comp.inles  that  aren't  In  trouble 
and  the  Increased  experience  of  their  exec- 
utives,     t 


WEST  FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
h.ad  Intended  to  introduce  today  a  reso- 
lution to  .stop  the  proposed  $34  million 
desecration  of  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  resolution  would  have  prohibited 
any  change  in  architectural  design  or 
location  of  the  west  front  other  than  the 
restoration  needed  for  the  existing  struc- 
ture. 

I  am  happy  tJ3  rejxjrt.  however,  that  the 
need  for  this  resolution's  introduction 
no  longer  exists.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Groimds  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  'Works  this 
mornintc  reported  to  the  full  committee 
a  re.solution  and  amendment  which 
would  serve  exactly  the  piirpose  I  had  in 
mi  rid. 

The  resolution.  Senate  Joliit  Resolu- 
tion 76,  sponsored  by  the  esteemed  Sena- 
tor from  'West  'Vlruinla  I  Mr.  R/Xndoli'H], 
would  initiate  a  comprehensive,  long- 
range  land-use  study  for  Capitol  Hill. 

The  amendment  wouJd  prohibit  any 
changes  In  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
except  restoration. 

This  Is  what  I  wanted  to  achieve  and  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  West  'Vir- 


ginia for  his  fore.sight  and  wisdom,  i 
am  assured  that  his  resolution  will  be  re- 
ported from  committee  as  soon  after  the 
Independence  Day  recess  as  possible  so 
that  all  Senators  will  have  an  early 
chrince  to  exercise  their  judt.'ment  on 
this  vital  issue. 

I  also  imderstand  that  a  number  of 
resolutions  aimed  at  the  same  t^oal  will 
be  introduced  today  in  the  Hou.se.  Thus 
as  you  can  see.  Members  of  Con£;res,s  are 
not  willinR  to  let  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  ruin— under  the  yuise  of  acquir- 
ing additional  restaurant  and  confer- 
ence room  space — the  last  original  ex- 
ternal portion  of  our  Caplto!  still  visible. 
Laudable  as  these  resolutions  are,  they 
do  not  complete  the  course  cf  action  so 
badly  needed  to  meet  the  problem  of  how 
to  correct  the  deterioration  of  the  west 
front. 

I  intend  to  introduce  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  a  bill  designed  to  give  \j& 
intelligent  information  on  which  we  can 
base  our  ultimate  decision. 

This  bill  would  recjuire  an  independent 
survey — and  by  all  mean.^  independent 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capit<:)l — of  the 
west  front 

It  would  provide  some  estimate  of 
costs  to  restore  the  existing  stioicture— 
something  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol's 
engineering  friends  deemed  too  lightly 
to  consider. 

It  also  would  give  us  an  independent 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  extend  the  weit 
front.  We  then  would  have  something 
by  which  to  measure  the  $34  million 
which  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  wants 
for  his  pet  project. 

This  bill  also  would  direct  the  firm 
selected  to  do  the  survey  to  develop  any 
third  alternative  that  appears  feasible. 
With  this  information,  we  then  would 
be  in  a  position  to  decide  what  is  best  to 
preserve  our  Capitol  and  what  costs  we 
could  expect  to  be  incurred. 

Then,  exhaustive  public  hearings 
would  be  held  so  that  opijuons— private, 
ollicial,  and  professional — could  be  heard, 
In  this  way,  the  people  of  our  country 
could  have  some  voice  in  the  fate  of 
their  Capitol 

We  can  do  no  less.  Certainly  we  can- 
not accept  the  proposal  put  forth  2 
weeks  ago  without  hearings,  without 
consideration  for  the  people  or  the  Capi- 
tol, or  without  some  alternate  estimates 
of  the  costs  involved. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  fort'.;nate 
enough  to  hear  the  latttT  part  of  the 
Senators  statement.  I  wish  U)  a.s.sociate 
myself  with  his  remarks.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  to  be  congratulated,  and  I 
encourage  him  to  move  forward  along 
the  lines  on  which  he  has  thus  far  met 
with  such  evident  success. 

I  consider  this  a  highly  important 
matter — not  just  a  passing  thing,  not 
an  addition  to  a  building  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  a  proposal  to  deface  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  and  important  monu- 
ments.   That  is  my  point  of  view. 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  who  is  so  highly  esteemed  by 
all  Senators,  for  his  very  gracious  re- 
marks 

I  must  say  that  he  emphasized  some- 
thing which  I  neglected  to  mention  in 
mj-  statement — that  this  is  a  beautiful 
and  stunning  building,  the  most  revered 
and  most  loved  building  in  America. 
Architects  tell  us  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  the  entire  world. 
It  ceruiinly  deserves  the  most  thought- 
ful, carcfu'.  and  prayerful  coirsideration 
before  we  permit  action  to  be  taken  that 
would,  in  the  .judgment  of  many  expert 
architects,  deface  it. 

There  is  no  Senator  whom  I  would 
rather  have  associated  with  me  on  this 
matter  than  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  I  thank  him  for  his  remarks, 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest thi"  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
•inanimuus  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  INOITYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

\  mes.sage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.5256.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
Slates  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army.  Nav-y,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps; 

H.R.  12615.  An  act  to  amend  sections  404 
(dl  and  408  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  members  of  the  uniformed  sei-vlces 
to  be  reimbursed  under  certain  circum- 
stances for  the  actual  cost  of  parking  fees, 
terry  fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel 
tolls. 

H  R.  13125.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  tlUe  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defeiifie  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended; 

H.R.  14741.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase 
la  the  number  of  Marine  Corps  officers  who 
may  serve  In  the  corrfblned  grades  of  brlg- 
wller  general  and  major  general;  and 

Hi?  15005.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  Inequities  In 
the  active  duty  promotion  opportunities  of 
certain  officers. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOIN"r  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

^  The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  re.so- 
lutlon: 


H  R.  3788  An  act  to  revive  and  reenact  as 
amended  the  act  entitled  '"An  act  creating 
the  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  and 
authorizing  said  commission  and  its  succes- 
sors to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation 
and  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
bridge  or  bridges  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  or  near  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  at  or  near 
Fulton,    111.,""    approved    December    21     1944; 

H.R.  3976.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,  1956,  to  authorize  the  Muscatine  Bridge 
Commission  to  constrflct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River 
at  or  n^ar  the  city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and 
the  town  of  Drury,  111.; 

H  R.  5204.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
K.  Bellek; 

H  R.  6590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Hill; 

H  R.  8793.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
J.  Bennett; 

H.R.  9302  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Charles  W.  Plttman,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  10994.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
T.  Davis,  Jr.,  Sallle  M.  Davis,  and  Nora  D. 
White; 

H  R.  12232.  An  act  to  amend  title  1  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
missibility In  evidence  of  the  sUp  laws  ai.d 
the  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13650.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  to  authorize  increased 
agency  consideration  of  tort  claims  against 
the    C>overnment,    and    for    other    purposes; 

H.R.  13652.  An  act  to  establish  a  statute  of 
limitations  for  certain  actions  brought  by 
the  Government; 

H.R.  14025  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
IX)se6; 

H.R.  14182.  An  act  to  provide  for  Judg- 
ments for  costs  against  the  United  States; 
and 

H.J.  R«s.  1180.  Joint  resolution  making 
contlniUng  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

H  R.  5256.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Ma- 
rine Corps; 

H  R.  12615.  An  act  to  amend  sections 
404(d)  and  408  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  to  be  reimbursed  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances for  the  actual  cost  of  parking 
fees,  ferry  fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tun- 
nel tolls; 

H.R.  14741.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase 
m  the  number  of  Marine  Corps  officers  who 
may  serve  In  the  combined  grades  of  briga- 
dier general  and  major  general;  and 

H.R.  15005.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  inequities  in 
the  active  duty  promotion  opportunities  of 
certain  officers. 


H.R  1240 
Eagle; 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  C. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  IH  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  CIVIL  DEFENSE  ACT  OF 

1950,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  request  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 


lay  before  the  Senate  a  bill  coming  over 
from  the  Ho'use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H  R.  13125,  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill.  _ 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  extend  from  June  30.  1966.  to 
June  30,  1970,  the  authority  under  the 
Federal  Civil  E>efense  Act  to  declare  a 
national  emergency  for  clvnl  defense  pur- 
poses and  to  vest  emergency  powers  in 
the  President  during  such  an  emergency. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  yester- 
day and  because  of  the  imminent  expira- 
tion of  the  authority  the  bill  would  ex- 
tend, approval  has  been  secured  to  re- 
quest Senate  action  without  reference  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  authority  this  bill  would  extend 
was  originally  enacted  In  1950  as  a  part 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950. 
It  has  been  extended  for  4-year  terms 
on  three  previous  occasions  without  con- 
troversy. 

Under  the  authority  the  existence  of 
an  emergency  can  be  proclaimed  by  the 
President  or  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Congress  if  either  finds  that  an  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States  ha^  occurred 
or  is  anticipated  and  that  the  national 
safety  requires  an  invocation  of  the 
emergency  authority.  Any  such  emer- 
gency is  terminable  by  proclamation  of 
the  President  or  by  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

The  emergency  powers  conferred  in- 
clude those  of  using  Federal  personnel 
and  facilities,  providing  ehiergency 
shelter,  repairing  or  restoring  of  Federal 
utilities  and  facilities,  broad  Federal 
procurement  and  utilization  authority 
over  property,  reimbursement  of  States 
for  assistance  given  to  other  States, 
streamlined  authority  for  the  temporary 
emplomient  of  additional  personnel 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
financial  assistance  for  temporary  relief 
of  civilians  Injured  during  an  attack, 
and  the  incurring  of  such  obligations  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  as  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  conditions  created  by 
the  attack. 

During  the  period  of  any  such  emer- 
gency, quarterly  reports  covering  all  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  the  emergency  powers 
are  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Constitutional  safeguards  regarding 
just  compensation  for  nongovernmental 
property  acquired  are  pre.served,  and  the 
immunity  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  suits  "w-hile  performing  emergency 
functions  is  reserved. 

Extension  of  this  authority  is  requested 
by  the  executive  branch  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  opposition  to  it.  I  urge 
approval  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
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Is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


adjourned    until    Thursday,    June    30, 
1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  29.  1966: 

Federal  Power  Commission 
Lawrence  J.  O'Connor,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member   of    the    Federal    Power    Commission 
for   the    term   of    5    years,    expiring   June   22, 
1971. 

The  Judiciary 

James  Braxton  Craven.  Jr..  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  tx"  U.S  circuit  Judge,  fourth  circuit, 
to  flu  a  new  p(5.siMon  created  by  Public  tiaw 
89-372  approved  March  18.  1966. 


WUllam  P.  Gray,  of  California,  to  be  Vs 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Cilifornla. 

A.  Andrew  Hauk.  of  California,  to  be  VS 
di.strlct  Judge  for  the  Eouthern  dUtrlct  of 
California. 

Raymond  J.  Pettlne.  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  dl.'-trlot  of  Rhode 
Island  to  fill  a  new  position  creat«i  by  Public 
Law  8&-372  approved  March  18.  1906.' 

Walter  R  Mansfield,  of  New  York,  to  b« 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  disiric: 
of  New  York. 

VlrgU  PUtman.  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  middle  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Alabama,^  to  fill  a  new  position 
created  by  Public  Law  89-372  approved  March 
18.   1966. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 
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Sixth  Anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Congo:  A  Nation  of  Forward- 
Looking   Change 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF- 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  29.  1966 

Mr  POWELL  Mr.  Speaker.  June  30 
will  mark,  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
day  of  African  colonial  territory  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  emerged  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation.  This  is  a  memorable 
occasion,  and  we  wish  to  extend  warmest 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  Lt.  Gen. 
Joseph  D  Mobutu,  President  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo:  and 
to  the  Honorable  Joseph  U.  Nzeza.  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary,  Charge  d'Affaires 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Congo. 

The  Congo's  independence  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  burning  passion  of  the 
Congolese  tO;  assume  the  privilege  and 
the  responsibility  of  determining  their 
own  course  in  history.  These  6  years 
have  been  trying  ones  in  every  sense,  but 
if  they  were  trying  years,  by  the  same 
token  they  were  proving  years.  The 
Congo  has  been  moving  toward  the  day 
of  national  unity,  economic  prosperity, 
and  political  maturity. 

The  Congo  is  exceedingly  rich  in  nat- 
ural resources,  and  has  always  been 
among  the  leaders  in  African  economic 
development.  She  controls  over  8  per- 
cent of  the  world's  copper  production  and 
most  of  the  world's  supply  of  cobalt  and 
industrial  diamonds.  In  1957  the  Con- 
golese had  the  highest  literacy  rate  and 
the  highest  wages  of  any  people  in  trop- 
ical Africa,  and  In  spite  of  severe  internal 
conflicts  they  have  begun  to  operate  ef- 
fectively the  advanced  economic  system 
that  they  Inherited  with  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Expansion  of  manufacturing  has  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  in  response  to  increased 
consumer  demand.  In  contrast  to  the  In- 
dustrial development  of  many  economies, 
no  artificial  prodding  was  necessary.  As 
the  people  have  indicated  their  demands, 


private  investors  have  moved  to  supply 
them,  thereby  enlarging  Congolese  in- 
dustrial capabilities  and  output. 

National  spirit  Is  gaining  more  uni- 
fied expression  as  the  Congo  advances. 
Thus,  the  distinctly  African  identity  of 
her  people  has  been  emphasized  by  the 
recent  conversion  of  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean-given city  names  to  African  iiarnes. 
Leopoldville  Is  now  Kinshasa,  Ellzabeth- 
ville  Is  Lubumbashl,  and  Stanleyville  is 
to  be  called  Kisangani.  Although  cartog- 
raphers m.uy  have  some  adjustment  dif- 
ficulties, the  new  nomenclature  is  a 
strong  and  immediate  symbol  that  the 
Congo  belongs  to  the  Congole.so. 

I  salute  the  progress  they  have  made 
in  the  long  struc.irle  for  security  and  in- 
dependence. My  Interest  in  the  Con- 
golese people,  sustained  throughout  these 
6  years  of  emancipation,  will  continue  as 
they  continue  to  face  the  challenges  of 
our  modern  age. 


After  30  Years:  The  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Is  Still  Sick 


FJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    C.M-irORNlA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Wednesday.  June  29. 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  timely  article  in  the  July 
1966  issue  of  the  American  Legion  maga- 
zine dealing  with  the  "U.S.  Wartime 
Shipping  Sickness"  by  Robert  Angus. 
The  article  is  quite  lengthy,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  not  insert  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  point.  However,  each  Hou.se 
Member  does  receive  this  magazine,  and 
should  study  this  article  carefully. 

The  article  is  timely,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause yesterday.  June  28,  1966.  marks  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  This  anniversary 
passed  unnoticed  by  this  administration. 
At  least  so  far  they  have  ignored  the 
legal  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government 


under  this  law,  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  merchant  marine 
to  meet  both  the  commercial  needs  of 
this  country,  and  the  emergency  needs 
wiiich  face  this  Nation.  And  after  30 
years  of  this  law  we  find  our  merchant 
marine  marooned  on  the  rocks  of  in- 
decision. After  30  years  of  this  law  we 
find  our  merchant  marine  in  sixth-rate 
position  In  the  maritime  world.  .And 
after  30  years  of  this  law  we  find  that 
this  administration  still  has  not  given 
to  the  Nation  the  long-lost,  anxiously 
awaited  "national  maritime  pobcy ' 
which  it  promised  18  months  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday.  June  28,  the 
30th  annivcrsarj-  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  would  have  been  an  excel- 
lent and  appropriate  time  to  announce 
the  national  maritime  policy.  In  fact  it 
would  have  been  a  politically  dramatic 
time  to  do  so.  And  politiral  dramatics 
are  important  to  this  administration. 
But  there  was  nothing  but  silence.  A 
silence,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  gray  still- 
ness of  a  dark,  foggy  night  at  sea.  The 
kind  of  dark,  still,  foggy  silence  which 
would  strike  apprehension  into  the  hearts 
of  mariners.  Without  the  beacon  of 
leadership  from  this  administration  our 
merchant  marine  will  sink  into  the  night 
of  chaos  and  neglect. 


The  25th   Anniversary   of  the  Death  of 
Paderewtki 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  n-LrNoi.'; 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK.SEN T.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29. 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
June  29,  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  one  of  the  worid's  cultural 
giants. 

Ignacy  Jan  Paderewskl  was  a  man  of 
genius.  He  gave  the  world  some  of  Its 
greatest  moments  of  music  He  inspired 
countless  thoasands  of  people  to  strive, 
as  he  had.  for  greater  human  liberty, 
greater  indep>endence  of  thought,  greater 
dignity  for  all  men. 


Paderewskl  was  born  on  November  6, 
I860  at  Kurylowka,  Poland.  When  still 
a  child  he  started  his  musical  studies. 

At  tiie  age  of  12  he  entered  the  Warsaw 
Conservatory  and  afterward  continued 
his  studies  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Pader- 
ewski's  career  as  a  virtuoso  began  with 
hi.';  frreat  concert  in  Paris  on  March  3, 
1888  After  that  concert  he  was  given 
the  nickname,  the  "Lion  of  Paris."  Fol- 
lowing his  successes  in  London  he  ar- 
nved  In  the  United  States  w  here  he  gave 
concerts  all  over  the  countrj'  and  the 
American  press  of  1891  was  full  of  en- 
thusiastic reports  on  his  concerts.  He 
was  acclaimed  by  the  American  public 
as  the   King  of  Pianists." 

In  the  next  few  years.  Paderewskl 
toured  almost  the  whole  world  and  was 
acknowledged  as  an  artist  of  the  Iiighest 
detjree.  He  was  also  recognized  as  a  verj' 
talented  composer  and  his  opera  "Man- 
ru."  playing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York,  was  a  success. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  First  World 
War,  I.  J.  Paderewskl  gave  up  his  artis- 
tic vocation  in  order  to  take  part  in  po- 
litical activities  for  the  cause  of  his  be- 
loved Poland.  Under  his  influence,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  friend,  Col.  House, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1917  made 
known  his  statement  on  the  independ- 
ence of  Poland  and  a  year  later,  in  his 
famous  14  points.  President  Wilson  ded- 
icated one  of  these  points  to  Poland  for 
which  he  claimed  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. 

In  1919, 1.  J.  Paderewskl  became  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Polish  Government  and 
he  was  the  first  Polish  delegate  to  the 
peace  conference  at  'Versailles.  Together 
with  Roman  Dmowski,  he  signed  the 
peace  treaty  by  which  Poland  regained 
herindrpendcnce. 

In  1922  he  went  back  to  hi?  artistic 
vocation  and  again  as  a  virtuoso  he  as- 
tonished the  world,  especially  as  a  per- 
fomier  of  compositions  of  another  great 
Pole — Chopin.  During  many  years  he 
Rave  an  opportunity  to  millions  of  lis- 
teners almost  everywhere  on  the  globe 
to  ad.mire  his  mu.sic.  He  made  friends 
everywhere,  especially  in  the  United 
States  where  he  had  many  friends  among 
ouisiaiidum  Americans. 

When  the  Second  World  War  started 
Paderewskl  once  more  devoted  all  his 
time  to  the  cause  of  Poland  as  President 
of  the  Polish  National  Council.  As  in 
the  case  during  the  First  World  War  he 
made  an  exten.5ive  propaganda  effort  in 
order  to  form  a  Polish  Army.  Tills  ne- 
ce.s.suated  numerous  trips  and  speeches. 
On  one  of  his  propaganda  tours  he  be- 
came gravely  ill  and  died  in  New  York. 
By  .special  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Paderewskl  is  buried  in 
•Arlington  Cemeterj*  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Paderew.ski  was  admired  by  the  whole 
world  a.s  a  great  artist,  fluent  liiiguist  and 
an  ardent  patriot.  He  was  one  of  the 
man  outstanding  men  of  the  epoch. 
Much  liu-rature  has  been  written  about 
Paderewbki,  numerous  articles  and  many 
Poem.s. 

Sumner  Welles,  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  that  time,  writing  on  Paderewskl  said 
^at  the  spirit  of  Paderewskl  remained 
and  tliat  his  influence,  character  and 


genius  will  hve  forever  as  an  i inspiration 
for  all  those  who  struggle  for  the  highest 
ideals  of  humanity,  that  the  American 
Nation  is  proud  to  have  him  among  their 
friends,  that  great  Pole,  who  among  liis 
other  merits  was  instnmiental  for  better 
understanding  between  the  Polish  and 
American  people,  and  for  strengthening 
the  links  of  friendship  between  the 
nations. 

Ignacy  Jan  Paderewskl  is  one  of  those 
of  whom  memory  will  never  die. 


Sixth  Anniversary  of  Somalia's 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  salute  the 
anniversary  of  Somalia's  independence 
on  this  forthcoming  July  1.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  warm- 
est felicitations  to  His  Excellency  Aden 
Abdullah  Osman.  President  of  the  So- 
malia Republic;  and  to  His  Excellency 
Ahmed  Mohamed  Adan.  Somalia's  Am- 
ba.ssador  to  the  United  States. 

Six  years  ago,  on  July  1,  1960,  this 
young  country  was  created  by  the  union 
of  the  former  Italian  and  British  Somali- 
land  territories.  In  spite  of  the  handi- 
caps of  two  different  colonial  systems, 
with  separate  development  patterns  in 
economics,  administration,  and  educa- 
tion, Somalia  has  given  the  world  abun- 
dant proof  of  its  strength  and  vitality, 

Its  preparations  for  independence  dur- 
ing the  decade  prior  to  1960  gradually 
introduced  the  country  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  self-government.  The  United 
Nations,  through  the  agency  of  Italy  as 
the  trustee  jwwer,  set  the  pace  in  eco- 
nomic and  political  development.  The 
tran.sltion  to  independence  was  smooth 
and  without  violence — a  feature  which 
augured  well  for  the  remarkable  political 
stability  which  Somalia  has  enjoyed  since 
independence. 

Such  ix)litical  stability  and  comimit- 
ment  to  democratic  ideals  has  deep  roots 
in  the  history  and  tradition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Somalia.  From  an  early  age,  a 
sense  of  political  awareness  and  respon'- 
sibility  is  built  into  the  Somali  charac- 
ter. So  strong  is  this  commitment  that 
the  political  crisis  of  1964 — of  a  nature 
which  would  have  imperiled  the  govern- 
ment in  any  coimtry — was  successfully 
overcome. 

Alongside  this  record  of  magnificent 
achievement  in  the  political  sphere,  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  economic  development. 
In  the  current  5 -year  plan,  the  empha- 
sis has  been  laid  on  a  broad  policy  of 
agricultural  diversification  to  introduce 
new  cash  crops  and  improve  the  produc- 
tion of  staples. 

Industry,  however,  has  been  by  no 
means  neglected,    A  fishing  fleet,  tuna- 


processing  plant,  sugar  refinery  and  im- 
proved port  facilities  are  some  of  the 
many  development  schemes  which  are 
underway  m  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Somalia's  leaders  l^ave  decided  that 
economic  advance  should  be  on  a  bal- 
anced front,  eschewing  the  short-term 
sensationalist  development.  The  wisdom 
of  then-  choice  has  been  amply  vindicated 
by  the  substantial  economic  aid  made 
available  by  both  East  and  West,  without 
prejudice  to  Somalia's  rigid  policy  of 
nonalinement. 

In  her  commitment  to  political  democ- 
racy and  balanced  approach  to  economic 
development,  Somalia  stands  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  new  countries  of  Africa.  It 
is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  her  dlflfer- 
ences  with  her  near  neighbors  can  be 
amicably  settled.  Set  at  the  very  junc- 
tion of  Africa  and  Asia  in  the  historic 
Horn  of  Africa,  she  has  much  to  offer 
to  these  areas  and  the  world. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  extending  our  congratulations  and 
best  w  ishes  to  Somalia  for  the  future. 


Bellwood  Pays  Tribute  to  Space-Walking 
Astronaut  in  Gala  Homecoming  Cele- 
bration 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER' 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mr,  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  the  citizens  of  the  village  of 
Bellwood  in  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  celebrat-f^d  the  homecom- 
ing of  Comdr.  Eugene  A  Ceman  and  paid 
tribute  to  his  command  pilot.  Thomas  P. 
Stafford,  of  the  Gemini  9  flight.  I  wish 
tJiat  every  Member  of  Congress  would 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  join  in  the 
celebration,  for  it  was  indeeKl  one  of  the 
finest  tributes  that  could  po.ssibly  have 
been  paid  to  the  hometown  hero  and  his 
Gennini  9  colleague  in  adding  to  the  in- 
delible chapter  which  they  have  written 
in  the  annals  of  space  exploration 
history. 

The  2-day  welcome  wa.s  highlighted 
by  a  dinner  at  the  Sheraton-O'Hare  Inn 
on  Sunday  night  when  hundreds  of  civic 
leaders,  friends,  and  schoolmates,  and 
the  family  and  relatives  of  Commander 
CeiTian  paid  him  de.serving  honor. 

In  the  two  decades  I  have  been  in 
public  life  I  have  never  w  itnes.sed  a  more 
awe-inspiring  celebration.  It  was  a 
sweltering  hot  Simday  afternoon,  but 
this  did  not  keep  thou."=;ands  of  residents 
from  turning  out  in  tremendous  numbers 
to  line  the  2-mile  parade  route.  As  the 
cavalcade,  moved  through  the  \illage  of 
Bellwood  and  on  to  Memorial  Park  for 
brief  pre.sentation  ceremonies.  American 
flags  waved  from  homes,  business  estab- 
lishments and  m  the  hands  of  the  multi- 
tude of  si3ectators.  One  could  not  help 
but  feel  the  great  pride  in  the  respc.ise 
of  the  citizens  and  the  excellent  mannf 
In  which  the  whole  day's  festivities  were 
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conducted.    While  :t  was  Indeed  a  flttlnfr  eral   than   that  existing  In   the  civilian     such  as  private  planes,  small  commercial 

tribute  to  our  astronaut.s.  It  was  also  a  economy  or  ocher  Federal   Government     carriers,     corpKjratlon     planes     and    «o 

tribute  to  the  people  of  Bellwood  whose  service.                                                             forth. 

Interest  and  spirit  permeated  the  atmos-  Persons  entering   the  armed  services        I  have  personally  pointed  out  to  th» 

phere  throuRhout  the  affair.  during  that  period  had  every  reason  to     House  the  difference  In  landing  fees  for 

I  had  occasion  to  talk  to  many  of  the  believe  that  the  Government  would  fulfill     air  carriers  at  Washington  National  u 

local  folks  in  my  per.sonal  walk  of  the  its  promises  by  continuing  to  provide  the     compared     to    Dulles    Iniernaiional     I 

entire  parade  route      Many  were  folks  favorable  retirement  system.                        have    now    discovered     Mr    Speaker    a 

who    knew    Commander    Ceman    as    a  Certainly  if  these  retirement  benefits     wide  difference  in  the  fees  charged  for 

youngster  in  the  local  Boy  Scout  troop  were  to  be  reduced,  these  men  had  reason     general  aviation  landing  at  Dulles  Inter 

and  later  as  a  fine  high  school  student  to  expect  that  provision  would  be  made     national  and  Washington  National 

and  athlete     Educational  and  Scout  or-  to  protect  those  who  entered  the  service        The  FAA  regulations  effective  Sent^m 

ganlzalions   members  of  the  clergy,  and  under  tliat  system.                                         ber  1,  1963,  In  sections  159.181  relating  i^ 

service  and  civic  groups  were  all  pres-  These  were  certainly  the  expectations     landing  charges,  contains  the  following 

ent    not  to  mention  a  host  of  uniformed  of   those   veterans  who  chose  to  remain     schedule  of  charges  for  general  avlaton 

little   leaguer,   who   shouted   their  con-  in  the  service  at  the  end  of  World  War  II     landing   fees   at   both    Washlnnon  Na" 

gratula  ions  to  the  astronauts  as  they  to  form  the  hard  core  of  our  peacetime     tional  and  Dulles  InternationalAlrporu 

passed  the  viewing  stand.  defense.     With    their    experience    and        These  fees.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  a.s  foC 

At  the  banquet  In  the  evening,  I  had  skills,  America  was  kept  strong,  and  yet                w>«wrK,.^  .«  v  ..^^         a        '"""** 

the  privilege  of  sitting  with  the  proud  the  promises  made  were  not  kept                       .,     ^^f  "''"^"'"',  ^*TION^  airport 

but   modest   mother   and   dad   of   Com-  In  1958,  as  a  temporary  measure   and     3  s'^'^or  Ip'^'^            °  ^""^     "            ^'""'" 

mander  Ceman  and  met  his  charming     in  1963  by  revision  of  the  existing  statu-     3501  to  4  000 11 

wife,   to^-ether  with  lieutenant  Colonel     toiy  authority  for  such  raises,  the  for-     4^001  to  soocl  ' ni 

and  Mrs.  StalTord      Spending  this  brief     inula  for  computing  military  retirement     s.ooi  to  6,000. ' '^ 

time  with  them  was  not  only  a  pleasure      pay  was  reduced  so  as  to  grant  rai.ses  in     •^001   ui  7.000 105 

but  al.so  reflects  the  caliber  of  men  se-     the  future  only  In  accordance  with— but     "-^^^   ^  « "^"^ l  20 

lected  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and     slower  than— Increases  in  the  cost  of  llv-     ^^^  ^"^  ^  °*^ — 135 

Space  Administration  for  our  space  pro-     Ing  Index  ^'^'  to  10.000 150 

iiviun.     Perhaps  I  can  best  sum  up  the         Ironically,    this   occurred    during    the     }?ool  't^'  !'oM !^ 

Thl  SrH\w.?A!,*'/v  p'^  ^T'^^^m"/"  ^'"^  ^'"^  "^'«^  -^^^^^  "^'"^'y  ^"''«-^  i^'>*''  ^  l3:u^:::::::::::::" ■    « 

the  words  of  Andy  Puplis.  former  Notre     and  private  pension  plans  were  being  lib-     la.ooi  to  14  000  2  10 

Dame  star  quarterback,  who  was  Com-     erallzed    and    active   duty    military   pay     i4uui  to  15  (X>o_...""I": 2' 25 

nuuuler  CtMp.un.s  football  coach  at  Pro-     was  being  increased  i5.ooi  to  16,000 240 

vlso  lliKh  School  m  the  late  forties  and  Under  the  cost-of-living  formula    the      ^'^'"^^   '^^   ^'"^^ 2  5S 

early  f^fties^   Coach  Pupils  said  of  A.stro-      older  retirees  who  have  less  opportiinity     ]l'^l]  V'  'f„^« ^  70 

nautCu-neCenian:  to  supplement  their  retired  pay  by  out-      ]l'^    "  ^^^ --    2?^ 

He  WU.S  ,1  g,xKt  student,  a  real  gentleman,     side    employment    and    whose   financia:  '" " 

and  a  really  outatandliig  young  man  In  every  needs  are  often  greater  will  continue  to         °^^''  20,000  pounds,  15  centa  for  each  I.OOO 

■■^"Pect  s^    ^pjr   income    decUne   In   relation   to      ^'''"'■^'     '^""^P"^^'^     ^    the     nearest    1.000 

In  summarv-,  let  me  say  that  this  event  younger  comrades.                                              ^^^    ■ 

made  me  proud  to  represent  the  people  Such    lower    standards    breaks    falUi                Dtrrus  i>rrERNATioN'AL  airport 

of  our  distfic".    and  I  know  that  we  will  *'it^i  those  who  made  the  service  a  career        Aircraft  weight   (in  pounds,           CKa-g^ 

all  long  reinemb.-r  this  milestone  of  has-     ^^  »  f^"^^  when  it  was  more  profitable  to     \^  °^  \'^ *'^  '^^ 

tone  achiesemeiit  In  mans  conquest  of     do   otherwise.     It    likewise    raises   grave     I'^^l  ["  *-^ - J  ?? 

space.  doubts  in  the  minds  of  men  actively  serv-      5o,jj   uj6ooo'"1I          I                            1  jo 

-.^-_— ..^__  ing  now.     They  can  be  somewhat  appre-     6,001  to  7,ooo!^.^         " i'tj 

hensive  about  their  own  treatment  in  the     T.ooi  to  8.000 ""Illllir'^r"    2  00 

ConjTeiiinan  Roncalio  Introduce!  Bill  To     -^^^"^^  ^°  '^'^'"^^  ^■^'  ^"  ^  "^ -      2  « 

A-  -J   T-»i     in     c  »L     II   •»  J   c»  »  ^^-   Speaker,   this  legislation   Ls   just.     9  0«i   to  10000 2  50 

Amend    litle   10  ol   the  United  States     It  is  necessary  to  honor  our  commitment     ^'^^'^^  ^"  ^^^^ --    2  "5 

Code  of  vetera:is  pa.5t  and  Lnsure  fair  treat-     ^[■'^^  ^°  ^'^^^ --    ^  *' 

ment  in  the  future.     I  therefore  urge  my     \^Z  12  HZ 3S 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  coUeagues  to  support  this  legislation  to     14.001  to  15  000                                        3  75 

or  equalize  retirement  pay  for  service  men     15  ,xii   to  16  (XW                                        400 

un\i    TCkirt   Drwki/^Ati<^  "^^  "^^^  ^^^'^^  ^'^^  5'^*^^  ^'^  service.     It     16001  to  iTOOO 4.25 

nun.    ItriU   KUNLALIU  is  in  the  Nation  s  interests.  17.001  to  I8.000 4.50 

or  WT',>MtNC  18.001   to   I9IW0 4.75 

IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  KEPKESENTATIVES  '^'^'    '"   '"  "^ '  '^ 

Wednfuiau     Jun,-  -•<)    ro*<t  °''*'  20  000  pounds.  25  cena  for  each  1000 

v^eane.^auv.  juu  .^.  i<fbS  Washington  National  Airport  and  the  FAA     P'^-^^'^    computed    to    the    nearest    1000 

Mr    RONCALIO      Mr    SfH-aker,  I  am  pounds. 

today  intrvKiucM:ix  a  bili  to  amend  title  10  E.XTENSION  OF  REMARKS                    Mr.    Speaker,    the    figures    speak    for 

of  the  I  nl ted  States  Code  to  equalize  the  ^^                                       themseives 

fnrnTJr'^t.'i't:'   ^'^  '"'^"'■,^^^  ^^^  ^^f  '^''-  UfiS     WII  I  lAM   T     CAUII  I                    ^hy.  I  ask  FAA.  should  there  be  such 

of    Prvl 'r                              '*"              ^"^"^  WIUIAM   T.   CAHILL              ^   difference    m   fees   a:   Dailies  as  c«m- 

TM     W1-1..M.,,  .     H^  .      .^  *     -4   w*  or  NSW  js«sET                              par»>d  to  Washington  National.    Should 

terTlt  w'rli^^don.el?!::?  AnnS  ??r'ces*  ^"^  ™^  «°^'^^  ^^  RKPK..ENTAr:vE.         not  the  fees  at  Dulles  be  less  ch^.  Wash- 

a  wtv>ng  that  bivke  faith  with  the  verv-  Wednesday.  J-me  29.  1966                  l^gton  NaUonal  if  F.A.\  is  really  senous 

men  who  have  just  cause  to  expect  fair  Mr  CAHIIX.     Mr.  Speaker   I  have   in     ^^'""^   developing  Dulles.     If  we  are  w 

treatment  from  their  Crovenunent.  the  past,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the     '^'^TI^  ^''^^'^  '"'"^  WasnmsW.n  Na.ioni^ 

During  the  pa-sc  U)0  years,  military  re-  House  some  of  the  reasons  whv  Dulles     ^'^  Ounes,  particular-/  traSc  of  pnva^ 

tired  pay  has  been  based  upon  current  International  Airport  was  not  receiving     corporations   and    ger.eral   aviation  a^- 

ACtive    duty    rates,    and    the    permanent  it.6  share  of  air  traffic  In  the  Wa^shiniiton      craft,  would  it  not  be  be:ter  to  reduce  the 

statutes  made  pro\l.sion  for  such  compu-  area,  and  why  Washington  Nauonal  Air-     ^^^  '^^  Dulles  and  increase  the  fees  w 

tatlon  u:\til  1963  port  was  receiving  more  air  carrier  traffic     Washmgion  National. 

During  ail  of  tliLs  perknl,  active  duty  than  it  could  effectively  handle     I  have         "^^  ''^   but  another  example  of  the 

pay  rates  were  set  comparatively  low  in  now  discovered  an  additional  r^eason.            failure    of    FAA    :o    '.ake    the   necessary 

relation  to  civlMaii  rates,  '.argely  because  Both   airports  handle,    in   addition   to     steps  to  reduce  the  jverw helming  traffic 

the  reUrement  system  was  far  more  Ub-  commercial    aircraft,    general    aviaUon     conditions  at  Washington  Nauonai  ar.cl 
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to  utilize  the  existing  facilities  at  Dulle.'^ 
International. 

I  call  upon  the  FAA  to  take  Immediate 
step.s  to  change  the  existing  ciutr^es  for 
"genera!  aviation  landing  fef.s  at  these 
two  airports.  This  is  but  another  exam- 
ple of  lack  of  attention  to  detail  and 
should  in  my  judgment  be  corrected  at 
once. 


Burundi  National  Holiday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

riF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wrclnesdav,  June  29.  1966 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years 
aro,  on  July  1.  1962.  the  kingdom  of 
BuniRdi  l.Mcame  a  fully  liidfpondent 
memb*'r  of  the  international  community. 
We  wish  to  join  with  the  prople  of 
Bunindl  in  celebrating  this  happy  anni- 
versary, and  to  extend  warmc';!  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  Mwambutsa  IV, 
Mwami  of  Bui-undl;  and  to  the  Honor- 
Mi'  Francois  Kislckurume.  Charge 
d'.'iffaire.s.  a.i.,  from  Burundi  to  the 
Uiuti'dStatts. 

Lyn-ii:  as  it  does  in  the  very  heartland 
of  .Africa.  Burundi  was  one  of  the  very 
last  areas  to  come  under  European  In- 
fluence. Not  until  188.5  did  the  Germans 
extend  their  sphere  of  influence  over  the 
area.  They  were  rejjlaced  aft^T  1916  by 
the  B(l"ians  as  the  mandatory  power, 
under  both  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United  Nations. 

Undr;  both  these  regimes,  the  essential 
;eaturt^^  of  Burunclian  society  were  for- 
tunately not  destroyed.  Indeed  it  is  a 
tnbute  to  the  strength  and  vigor  of  that 
society  that  its  institutions  and  spirit 
carried  ihr  country  throuuh  to  indcpend- 
enrr  This  was  achieved  p<'acefully 
and  without  upheaval — the  whole  people 
•jnitini!  in  their  demand  to  be  allowed  to 
decide  their  own  destiny. 

Burundi  has  made  a  determined  attack 
on  the  many  problems  tliat  lace  it.  As 
a  small  den,sely  populated  country  with 
few  natural  resources  and  a  population 
^'rr.wth  rate'  of  3  percent  per  annum,  one 
oJ  the  most  pressing  problem.';  is  that  of 
the  economy.  CcKjrdinaU-d  c  fforts  to  im- 
prove this  have  been  begun  under  a  com- 
prehen.=iv(>  development  plan  drawn  up 
v.ih  thf  help  of  the  United  Nations, 
•^nculture  has  fir.st  priority,  with  efforts 
to  diversify  and  improve  the  export  of 
ca.<;h  croi^s  Industrial  development  Is 
also  Eoinp  forward  with,  for  example,  the 
settmp  up  of  a  textile  factory. 

.■Success  for  tills  plan  depends  very 
lart'f-lv  on  the  financial  contributions  of 
outside  countries.  Yet.  Bumndi  has 
clearly  dfmrin.strated  by  its  expulsion  of 
Uie^  Chincsf  Communists  in  196.5  that  it 
*1.1  brook  no  interference  in  its  Internal 
'J'alr.s  ii.s  a  price  for  this  aid.  It  is  to 
^  hop«l  that  the  West  will  help  this 
counweous  young  counlr>-, 

Proerp.s.s  in  other  fields  has  not  been 
''eslected      The   very    rapid   i>opulation 


inrrea-se  is  in  many  ways  a  tribute  to 
the  great  strides  that  have  been  made 
in  the  provision  of  health  and  welfare 
services.  Education  is  now  free  for  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16 
and  the  provision  for  university  and 
technical  education  is  growing  all  the 
time. 

In  all  these  efforts  it  is  encouraging 
to  see  the  Important  role  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  Spi--cialized  Agencies. 
Burundi  joined  the  UN.  in  September 
1962,  and  has  always  played  a  full  and 
responsible  role  In  that  body's  affairs. 

No  one  will  claim  tliat  the  road  ahead 
for  the  kingdom  of  Burundi  will  not  be 
a  hard  and  difficult  one.  Yet  the  record 
of  this  young  state  is  certainly  an  en- 
couraging one.  Great  steps  forward  liave 
been  made  in  the  short  space  of  4  years. 
We  can  be  sure  that  this  progress  wiU 
be  continued, 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  .loin  with 
me  in  extending  our  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  to  Burundi  for  the  future. 


Congresjwoman  Martha  W.  Grifflthj'  17th 
District  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'rENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1966 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS,  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral months  ago,  I  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  all  of  the  residents  in  my  district. 
Approximately  100,000  questionnaires 
were  delivered.  A  total  of  11,255  re- 
ponses  were  received  in  my  office.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  the  views  of  my 
constituents,  and  I  was  particularly 
pleased  by  the  additional  comments 
,made  by  many  of  them.  The  results  of 
this  questionnaire  follow: 
[In    percent] 

1.  Do  you  favor  the   legislative  record 

of  the  Johnson   Administration? 

Yes 46.  5 

No 39.  7 

Undecided... 13.  8 

No  answer 

2.  Do  you  favor  our  present  policy  In 

Vietnam? 

Yes 48.  1 

No - 42.0 

Undecided 9.  4 

No  answer .5 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  Vietnam  Is: 

(a)  A  civil  war.. 29.8 

(b)  An  attempted  communist  take- 
over  67.4 

No  answer 2.  8 

4.  If   there   la   no   early  settlement   in 

Vietnam,   what  do  you   think   we 
should  do: 

(a)  Maintain    present    level    of    In- 
volvement  20.  3 

(b)  Withdraw 24.8 

(c)  Stop  bombing. 4.6 

(d)  Escalate — more     troops,     more 
bombing,  blocltade 49,7 

No  answer .- .8 


5.  Do  you  feel  the  recent  Senate  For- 

eign   Relations    Committee    hear- 
ings on  Vietnam; 
A.  Contributed  to  your  understand- 
ing of  the  Vietnam  situation. 

Yes -   51.  1 

No- 23.4 

Undecided 10. 0 

No  answer 14.6 

B.  Encouraged  Nort  Vietnam  to  be- 
lieve that  America  will  with- 
draw. 

Yes.. 29.8 

No - 28.8 

Undecided 18. 7 

No  answer 30.9 

6.  Do  you  favor  Increased   trade   with 

Russia   and  Eastern   European   na- 
tions? 

Yes 68.9 

No- 29.7 

Undecided 10.0 

No  answer 4.4 

7.  In    the    event    our    economy    shows 

signs  of  inflation,  would  you  favor 
Increasing : 

(a)  Corporate  taxes 36.1 

(b)  Excise    taxes 29.2 

(c)  Personal  Income  taxes- -..  17.6 

And  or  would  you  favor  decreasing  fed- 
eral spending  In: 

'■(a)   Road  building 27.8 

(b)  Foreign  aid 66.9 

(c)  Pollution  project 11.1 

(d)  Aid  to  education 17.1 

8.  In  the  event  of  recession,  woiild  you 

favor : 

A.  A  tax  decrease: 

Yes 1 61.0 

No 6.7 

Undecided 8.8 

No   answer 28.4 

B   An  increase  in  federal  spending: 

Yes _-  — --  26.  4 

No. 24.6 

Undecided 7.6 

No  answer 41.4 

9.  What  do  you  believe  are  the  princi- 

pal problems  facing  our  nation  to- 
day? (The  following  are  the 
problems  most  frequently  cited 
and  the  percentage  of  response  ) 

Viet  Nam 30.6 

Inflation 28.5 

Civil  Rights.- 24.2 

Crime 16.  4 

Government  Spending 14.3 

Communism 11.  7 

Education j 8.6 

Political  Dictatorship 8.0 

Elderly 1.4 


Questionnaire 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DELBERT  L  LATTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  ever\-  year 
I  send  a  questionnaire  to  my  constituents 
wherein  I  solicit  their  v:ews  on  current 
national  Lssues,  I  have  found  that  most 
of  the  pe:>ple  in  the  district  like  thi^ 
method  of  expressing  themselves  and  not 
only  do  they  com.plete  the  questionnaire 
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but  they  use  ChP  back  side  to  comment  on  U    For    farmers   only.     Do   you   Uilnk   the      is   all    for   Peniisylvanla    teking   the  le»d  , 

Other  matters   not  si>eciflcally  listed.     I      time  has  come  for  Congress  to  remove  the      tightening  protection  for  the  flL 

have  just  finished  tabulating  this  year's      ''ontrols    on   the   producuon   of   Soft   Red 

returns  and  I  would  like  to  call  them  to      winter  Wheat? 

the  Members  of  the  House.    They  are  a^      ^- 9X  r>^'JZ.TlTp.^::iT.-..^ 

lOUOWS.                                                                                                                                                                    9  HarTisburg,Pa.May  16  im 

I  Results  in  percent]                                                     ^_^__^^^^^  Col.  John  J.  Shenkel, 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Admlnlstnitlon  s  Chief  Minute  Clerk.  Allegheny  County 
handling  of  the  Viet  Nam  war?  Criminal  Court,  Court  House  Pittsburgh 

Yes 32       Veteran  Fired  Up  Over  Burning  of  Flag  P"                                            ■       ■      v, 

No 88                                           Dear  Colonel   Shenkel     The  Dcpiirtment 

»    ~,                                                                                        •C'Y'n:^TOT/->xT  r\Tn  -nr-.-., .  T-.,^r,  Executive    Committee    of    the    Peniisvlvaiia 

2.  Should  the  U.S.  withdraw  her  trcx,ps  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  Amertc.iu  I^^in>  endorsed  a  re.soluirnwfu;! 
from  South  Viet  Nam  if  this  means  another  of  would  recommend  to  the  U.S.  Congress  that 
Communist  takeover?                                                               HON      lAMITC    T      riTI  Tr»lU  anyone  who  desecrates  the  Us   Ftae   tha»  it 

Yee 22                  "^^-    JAMt:)    0.    hULTON  be  considered  a  crime  and  that  a  nne  womd 

No. 78                                OF  PENNSYLVANIA  be  mandated  uudcr  the  law 

3    Since  the  Defense  Department  now  has          ^^  "^^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^  Tf"'   f*"^"''"'"^"    *-=*^   "J^so   adopted  by  our 

^Z^^'^r^Z't^^^r.  '^^"  F  '^                   Wetinesday.  June  29,  1966  ^^^^l  ^'^^T^'J^^  -f^,  '.^^t 

^1^4^  sholfid^The"presrd"r:e.^a"r=          ^r.    FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.      Mr.  '^^  ^^  ^'-^^^  ^  -PP<^«  -ch^llgi^ 

tlon  of  War  from  U.e  Congress?                                  niTrf/h,  'll'^^Z  ''''''■''    r^  ""^^".''^   ""^   '^-  Commander  Klein  has  asked  that  I  writ* 

Yes 37      n^'^  '^■'^   '"  th''  Record.  I  include  the  fol-  to  you  regarding  this  matter  and  inforiJTn^ 

No 63      lowing  article  and  letters:  of    the    American    Legion's    position      HJl 

4.  Should  the  Administration  Insist  that  '^''"^  ^^^  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press.  Apr  20,  '*'^-  ^o"''!  certainly  be  an  adequate  law 
our   alllee   stop   shipping   supplies   to  North                                           ^^^^l  covering  this  subject 

Viet  Nam?                                                                          Veteran    Ptred   Up   Over   BcRNmc   or  Flag-  Is  always  good  to  hear  from  you. 

Ye6„                                                                          89           Should  Be  Made  a  Felony.  He  Believes    '  Sincerely. 

^"-- — ::::::::::::::::  n  ..fj;^;^^.:;  ^«v  f--  ^-\  that  somewhere  m  fe^^LIntl^^ant. 

5.  Charges   have  been   made   that  our   na-       [u'e^^ira  m<^?ning' ra^m'm-^  ^"'^^  '^  ""'■  ~ 

Uon  s  selective  Serv'lce  regulaUons  are  out-          The  casket  bears   the  br.dy  of  a  man  who  tr.S    Senate. 

rj^eo     ""'^    '"    "^'^    °'    "^'"'°"-      ^    >'°"       ^"^ve  his  Uf^  in  Vietnam  or^some  o^er  for?  May  e,\m. 

•^                                                                                     e'gn    field — defending    his   countrv's    honor  ComTS  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Quarth 

Yes 71           He  died  that  the  American  flag  might  still  Sessions  or  the  Peace, 

No 29      fly-  Pittsburgh.  Pa^ 

6.  In  view  of  the  added  cost  of  the  Viet  ,  ^"'?'  >'^*  '^^^k  here  the  flag  can  be  burned  ,,,°J'^"*"*-  Enclosed  are  four  copies  of  a 
Nam  war.  do  you  beI^^ve  c,,n,^  „f  ^tn^  Pre'?  '"  P'^"""^.  mutilated  or  stepped  upon  v^ith  the  3207  that  I  Intrcxluced  to  prohibit  the  de«- 
denfs   ••Great   Society-   pro^iL^   ^ou^   b^      """^'''  <'"^'^'^«^^«'  °"ly  ^  misdemeanor  un-  oration  of  the  flag. 

postponed  or  cun^Ie^?   programs   should    be      „„  the  law_  It  Is  rather  .lingular  that  in   v.^ous  sec- 

Y                                                                                           I  he  penalty  Itself  varies  among  the  sepa-  t'ons  of  the  country  our  flag  h,us  been  hauled 

i,         Sa       rate  states.  down,  despoiled,   spat  upon,  desecrated  and 

o                                                                           jg                                 ANGERS  COLONEL  trampled  In  the  mud,  yet  there  is  no  Federal 

7.  Do  you  believe  the  high  cost  of  living  Is          ^hls   angers   Col.   John   H.   Shenkel     chief  statute  to  deal  with  such  offenses, 
receiving  the  attention  that  It  deserves^               mlnut*  clerk  In  Alleghenv  Countv  Criminal  v,            recall,  nearly  every  Stale  In  the  Union 
Yes   .                                 __                                       ,c      Court                                        '                "                 '  "•'^  »  statute  of  one  kind  or  another  and  pre- 
No/.'.V/.                         _ o^          Colonel    Shenkel     who    holds   the   Dlstln-  ^''"'f-''  >*  '"'^"^er  heavy  penalty  for  its  viola- 

" " "              gulshed     Service     Cross     for     gallantry     at  ^''''^'     ^'^  '^  ^'''^^  time  there  be  incorporated 

8.  It  Is  reported  that  an  increase  in  Income  Chateau-Thlerrv  in  World  War  I  would  like  '"  "^^  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States 
taxes  to  finance  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  to  to  see  a  strong  n.atlonal  law  enacted  bv  something  along  the  line  as  the  States  re- 
help  fight  Inflation  Is  being  considered.     Do      Congress  quire,  together  with  a  heavy  penalty. 

you  favor  aa  Income  tax  Increase  for  such         T  would  make   the  oflense  a  felonv  "  he  Sincerely, 

purposes?                                                                            says,  'with  Imprisonment  In  a  Federal"  penl-  Everett  McKinley  Dirkstn. 

Yes jg       tentlary  •'  

No j,j           What  touched  off  his  anger  was  the  bvu-n-  Supreme  Court  of  Penn.stlvanx\, 

9.  A  Commission  annointed  hv  »v.«  d      ,        '"*^   "^   ""    Arne^can   flag  last   week   at   the  May  6.  ms. 
den^  has  rec^mm^nHPd'^?  <^  ,         "    !^             'T      ^'''^^  production  of  an  avant-garde  playlet  <^^-  -^okn  Shenkel, 

income  ox  S3  orTrve.r    *^^'T.^^  '"'""k       "''''''"  '"  ^'''^-  ^°'-'^'^  Greenwich  Village    at-  C'"^'/     •'^■""''■^     ^^^''-fc.     Court     of    Quarter 

a  rc^oinme   dluon"                     '                                ***''""»  ^^  ^^^"^ '"  Vietnam.  Sess^or:.  Court  Ho^i.^e.  Pittsburgh    Pi^^ 

Ves                       '                                                                                       „                                           CHARGES  STILL    PENDING  ^^^      '^"^"''^     ShENKIH,  :      I     COngratUlSt* 

*           21          phnraoc  ,>„oi„„»   ,v      »u  you  on  the  magnificent  sutement  vou  made 

No 79       ,„^,\^,*^f^^^'^,«'^*^^^^                               *-Wch   could  in  connection  with  the  unforglveable  offen« 

10    Do  you  favor  the  Administration's  rent      ing                           '  "^^  "^"""'  ""  ^"''  '""''-  ^^^''^  ^^"^"^  °'  °^-  ^'^■ 
supplement  plan  as  a  means  of  -speeding  up"          But   the   fact   of   the   flag-burning   uo^-t^  roH     ,'  ^"''^  indeed  been  a  wonderful  corn- 
integration  in  housing?                                                 Colonel  Shenkel         ''"^    "^^  °^«'"8    "Psets  rade  to  me  In  this  batj,le  for  patriotism  and 
x'^                                                                                                  Ti,      .  "     "=""''^''  love  of  country. 

Nr"'" ■ ^^      ut^to    i'^t7  iL    '^n^\f!^\^'''^'  "^  ^'°''«^'  With    my   very   best    ..ishes,   I   am   always, 

^° - -- ««          iswlk^stw    hufv^'n;/?   'T-   "   ''''''  With  esteem  and  affectionate  salut^uons, 

n    Administration  and  labor  leaders  have      iLeif                                          '"'  °^  Columbia  Sincerely, 

agreed  to  push  for  the  passage  of  a  SI  60  an           Ther*.  an  r,fT«t,,iur  ^.r,  k„  «       ,               ,  Michael   A    Musmanno, 

hour    minimum    wage    at    this    Session      Do      $ioo  or  .ent  to    .  ff,?;^,.  ?       f?,'""*'"'"''™  J"'^^'- 

you  favor  this  increase?                                                 *100  or  .-^ent  to  J,4ll  for  30  days  if  found  guilty  

-,                                                                                  "f  desecration,  mutilation  or  Improper  use  of  ^-^—^^^—— 

^^ -  — 41      the  flag. 

No 59          !(_  Is  somewhat   stlfTer  outside  the  caoltftl  D          J   »     i    j           j             i       •           _ 

to   T-u^  r^               ,                                            limits                                    "">iue  I ne  capital  Rwanda  I  Independence  Anniversary 

12.  The  Congress   Is   presently   considering      '-'";^-  ^ 

an    Administration    recommendation    that   a                              '^""'^^  inconsistency  

guaranteed  b,\nk  loan  program  be  suttstl tilted          Pennsylvania,  for  Instance,  has  a  law  pro-  EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
for    the    present    National    Dt>fense    Student      ^'"^'^^  '^  «500  fine  and   year  In   ]all   for  In- 
Loan  Program.     Do  vou  favor  the  substitute''      ^"'^'"K   ^^^   Ai^g.   and   fine  of   ,J200  and   six 

Yes : .              4,      months, nj.i,  for  desecration.  HON.    ADAM    C.    POWELL 

No  C-;  ^^^^  ^^'"^  shows  the  inconsistency  of  the 

- — -     °^      law- says  Colonel  Shenkel.      'In  mv  opinion  of  new   york 

13    Do   you   favor   the   President's   recom-      '^•'''''fl^'''"^   ^^^^  flag  Is  the  same  as  insult-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

mendation   to  reduce  the  school  milk  and     '"pennsvivmia  w,.=   th»   «^.   =,  .     .       v.  Wednesday.  June  29.  1966 

schcKjl  lunch  program''  iennsvuanla    wiis    the    first    State    in    the 

Yee                                                                                    un.on    to    set    aside   June    14   as    Flag   Day.  Mr.   POWELL,.      Mr    Speaker,  on  July 

No         " ~ if         (^oionei  Shenkel.  who  heads  up  the  Amer-  1,   1962.  the  Republic  of  Rwanda  Joined 

^^     ''=*"  Legions  Americanism  Committee  here,  the    ever-growing    number    of    nations 
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ffhich  became  independent  in  the  1960's. 
Like  many  of  the  other  countries, 
Rwanda  liad  been  under  the  tutelage  of 
a  Euroix'an  power,  but  when  the  surge 
of  uiclep<'ndence  swept  the  African  Con- 
tinent, the  people  of  Rwanda  opted  for 
independence.  A,i  this  new  Republic 
nears  it'^  fourth  annlversarj-  on  July  1, 
1966,  v^f  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  warmest  felicitatioas  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Gregoire  Kayibanda,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Rwanda;  and  to  His 
Excellency  Celestin  Kabanda.  Rwanda's 
.Vnbassador  ExtraordinaiT  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  United  States. 

Rwanda  s  experience  as  an  Independ- 
ent state  has  not  been  a  totally  easy  one. 
nor  did  the  people  or  leadership  in  the 
country  exiiect  it  to  be.  They  foresaw 
economic,  ethnic,  and  political  difficul- 
ties alicad,  but  were  prepared  to  do  their 
utmost  to  resolve  those  difBculties.  One 
o'  its  most  important  goals  has  been  to 
overcome  such  economic  problems  as 
drought,  a  subsistence  economy,  and 
shortage  of  investment  capital.  A  most 
hopeful  sig:n  is  the  willingness  of  the 
people  to  diversify  and  increase  their 
crops.  The  growing  importance  of  such 
cash  crops  as  coffee  and  pyrethrum  has 
also  been  encouraging. 

Miiiin-'  c  iu!d  pliiy  an  important  role  in 
•Jie  countr>-  since  there  appears  to  be  am- 
ple Quantities  of  minerals  such  as  tin. 
•-ungsten,  bcr>i,  and  amblysonite. 

While  the  counttT  has  been  Increas- 
ingly focusincr  on  its  internal  position,  it 
tia.s  remained  consciou.s  of  the  necessity 
for  inter-African  cooperation.  Thus 
Rwanda  is  an  active  member  of  the 
OCAM— .^frican-Malaf-'asy  Common  Or- 
amzation--and  the  OAU— Ort'anization 
"f  African  Unity. 

The  ix-Dple  nf  Rwanda  are  wairfnp  a  de- 
•^nnined  fitrht  against  difficulties,  s.^me 
'jf  which  the  older,  more  developed  na- 
:nn.s  have  not  yet  overcome.  But  though 
Rwanda  has  various  challenges  before 
her.  I  fee!  that  the  morale  of  her  people 
and  the  ooperation  of  the  international 
c-Tmmunity  can  put  her  in  P'wd  stead  in 
facme  tho.se  challenges. 

As  the  people  of  Rwanda  commemorate 
yet  another  year  of  independence.  I  con- 
?raiulate  them  on  their  accomplishments 
and  urge  them  on  to  continued  successes 
•or  the  future. 


Architect    of    Italian    Unity: 
Garibaldi 


Giuseppe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILJ.INOIS 

PJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1966 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Six-aker,  Mon- 
day. July  4,  marks  the  190th  anniversarv 
ai  the  adoption  of  our  Declaration  of 
"'^P^^dence.  This  famous  date  also 
?a!"Ks  the  l,i9th  anniversary  of  Giuseppe 
^loaldi ,.  birth.  It  is  not  merely  co- 
-Tciaental,  but  especiaUy  significant,  that 


this  great  Italian  patriot  and  guerrilla 
leader  of  the  Ri.sorgimento  was  born  on 
our  Independence  Day,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  great  architects  of  Italian  unity 
and  independence. 

Garibaldi  was  boni  in  a  small  cottage 
by  the  .'-ea  m  Nice,  the  son  of  a  humble 
fi.shei-man  and  a  devoutly  religious 
mother.  At  the  age  of  13,  he  went  to 
.Sea.  and  spent  several  years  as  a  mer- 
chant seaman  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  Black  Sea  area.  Then,  the 
turning  point  in  his  life  came,  for  he  met 
Giuseppe  Mazzini,  chief  of  the  Italian 
nationalists  and  joined  Mazzini's  revolu- 
tionarj"  organization,  Giovine  Italia — 
Youna  Italy. 

From  the  time  he  was  imbued  with  the 
idea  of  Italian  unity.  Garibaldi,  with  his 
characteristic  wholehearted  devotion, 
offered  his  sword  and  his  life  to  his  coun- 
try, and  became  an  instrumental  figure 
in  the  fight  for  hberation.  His  courage 
and  bravery  knew  no  bounds,  for  he 
possessed  that  quality  which  is  rare  in 
even  the  greatest  of  men:  the  complete 
absence  of  fear. 

Because  of  a  revolutionary  plot  that 
wa-s  prematurely  discovered.  Garibaldi 
was  forced  to  flee  and  eventually 
reached  Soutli  America.  His  gxploits 
there  earned  him  both  the  fear  and' the 
respect  of  his  contemporaries.  He  soon 
became  known  as  "El  Diablo"  and  news 
of  his  achievements  were  widely  circu- 
lated both  in  Italian  and  EnglLsh  news- 
papers. When  Garibaldi  finally  returned 
to  Italy  m  1848.  he  was  already  regarded 
a?  a  hero  and  a  master  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare. His  reputation  had  been  firmly 
established,  and  men  and  boys  alike,  in- 
spired by  the  romantic  and  legendary' 
figure  of  the  great  General  Garibaldi, 
flocked  to  his  side  to  help  in  the  fight  to 
free  Italy  from  foreign  domination. 

Garibaldi's  \-olunteei-s  all  wore  red 
shirts,  as  did  Garibaldi,  to  indicate  their 
loyalty  to  him.  This  cu.st-om  began  in 
Montevideo,  when  Garibaldi  bought  a 
large  supply  of  red  shirts  for  himself  and 
his  legionnaires  from  merchants  who 
were  overstocked  and  willing  to  sell  them 
reasonably.  The  red  shirts  soon  became 
the  official  uniform  of  Garibaldi's  volun- 
teers and  his  legion  came  to  be  known  as 
the  "Redshirts."  E\en  private  citizens 
began  to  wear  red  shirts  t-o  indicate  their 
loyalty  to  Garibaldi  and  their  sympathy 
for  the  cau.se  of  liberation 

Garibaldi  was  the  most  prominent  fig- 
ure in  the  defense  of  Rome  in  1849.  His 
braverj'  and  tenacity,  in  spite  of  the 
overwhelming  odds  presented  by  the 
armies  of  France.  Austria.  Spain,  and 
Naples,  which  pursued  him  e\en  after 
Rome  fell,  proved  to  the  world  that  the 
Italians  remained  unshaken  in  their  de- 
termination to  fight  for  national  free- 
dom. 

Garibaldi,  because  of  his  skill  as  a  gen- 
eral, his  extraordinary  persona^  courage, 
and  his  complete  devotion  to  theTause  of 
freedom,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  very 
embodiment  of  Italian  national  spirit. 
Without  Garibaldis  inspiration,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  Italian  national  move- 
ment would  have  gained  the  cohesiveness 
that  it  did  under  his  impressive  leader- 
ship. 


The  greatest  event  in  Garibaldi's  ca- 
reer came  when,  with  his  "Thousand 
Redshirts,"  he  conquered  Sicily  and 
Naples  in  the  name  of  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel, and  thus  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  was  added  to  the  territories 
of  the  unified  Italy  that  was  gradually 
taking  shape 

For  his  achie\emenis  Garibaldi  ac- 
cepted no  reward  and  was  completely 
disinterested  in  power  for  himself.  Un- 
affected humility  and  complete  selfless- 
ness, in  addition  to  his  prowe.ss  as  a  sol- 
dier, made  him  even  more  popular  with 
the  people  He  wa^  their  hero,  and  when 
he  visited  England  in  1864.  over  a  mil- 
lion working  people  turned  out  to  greet 
him  with  a  tumultuous  and  unparalleled 
welcome.  They  filled  the  windows  and 
the  roofs,  they  sang  and  clapped,  shouted 
and  cheered  The  excitement  lasted 
until  he  completed  his  visit  and  returned 
to  Italy. 

Garibaldi  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  quietly  on  the  island  of  Caprera  and 
died  in  1882,  It  is  evident  tljat  without 
his  inspired  leadership.  Italian  unifica- 
tion would  have  been  long  delayed 

Appropriately,  therefore,  on  July  4. 
Independence  Day.  we  pause  also  to  ob- 
serve the  anniversary  of  Garibaldi's 
birth  History  has  delegated  a  special 
place  to  this  noble  patriot  who  dedicated 
his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  his  beloved 
Italy. 


Brig.  Gen.  Strong  Vincent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  VIGORI'TO  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
coming  Monda>-'  the  entire  Nation  will 
take  pau.se  on  one  of  the  greatest  days  in 
our  Nation's  history- — the  Fourth  of 
July — the  day  marking  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776. 

But  this  weekend  our  country,  but 
esi>ecially  we  Pennsylvanians,  take  note 
of  another  occasion — the  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  On  the  1st. 
2d.  and  3d  of  July  1863.  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  commanded  by  Gen  George 
Gordon  Meade,  of  Pennsylvania,  met  and 
turned  back  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  in- 
vasion of  the  North. 

The  gallantry  of  all  the  soldiers  who 
fought  during  tho.<:e  momentous  3  days 
has  been  memorialized  in  deed,  in  stone, 
and  in  literature.  It  is  fitting  that  every 
July  we  think  back  and  pay  a  silent  trib- 
ute to  those  men.  both  North  and  South, 
who  died  at  Gettysburg  for  what  they 
thought  was  right  and  just, 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the  efforts 
of  one  man  at  Gettysburg.  The  acts  of 
individual  heroism  during  that  battle 
were  numerous,  but  I  think  the  gallantry 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Strong  Vincent,  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  is  worthy  of  sr>ecial  mention. 
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General  Vincent  was  bom  at  Water- 
ford,  Pa.,  on  June  17,  1837,  the  son  of 
B.  B.  Vincent  and  Sarah  Ann  Strong  Vin- 
cent. He  received  his  early  education  at 
Erie  Academy,  after  which  he  worked  for 
4  years  in  his  father's  iron  foundry. 
Recognizing  the  need  of  a  wider  educa- 
tion, he  e.irolied  at  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  later  entered  Harvard 
University,  wliere  he  was  graduated  in 
1859 

Strong  Vincent  returned  to  Erie  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  and  studied  law 
so  assiduously  tliat  after  only  1  year — 
In  December  1860 — he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  opened  practice  in  Erie. 

Upon  the  call  of  the  President  In  April 
1861,  for  volunte»:'rs  for  3  months'  serv- 
ice, he  enlisted  in  Col.  John  W.  McLane's 
Erie  Regiment  of  Volumteers;  was 
elected  second  lieutenant  of  his  com- 
pany; was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
and  adjut-ant  of  the  regiment,  serving  aa 
such  until  the  m.uster  out  of  the  regi- 
ment at  the  close  of  its  service  in  July 
1861. 

Colonel  McLane  received  an  order  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  July  24,  1861. 
autliorlzlng  blni  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
volunteers  to  serve  for  i  years  or  durin.a; 
the  war.  About  half  the  3-months'  regi- 
ment roenlisted  and  by  the  end  of  Au- 
gust tiie  full  complement  of  men  and 
officers  had  been  seciued.  The  regiment 
was  mustered  Into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  September  14,  1861,  as  the 
83d  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
with  John  W .  McLane  as  co'.onel  and 
Strong  Vincent  as  lieutenant,  to  rank  as 
such  from  July  24,  1861. 

Strong  Vincent  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  but  succumbed  to  an  attack 
of  swamp  fever  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Hanover  Courthouse.  He  had  shown 
such  ability,  however,  during  the  Penin- 
sula campaign,  that  on  June  27.  1862,  he 
was  promoted  to  colonel  on  the  death  of 
Colonel  McLane  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  regiment. 

He  had  an  aptitude  for  military  affairs 
and  made  his  regiment  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Union  Army.  General  McClellan, 
In  the  fall  of  1862.  called  it  the  best 
drilled  regiment  In  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. 

During  the  unfortunate  campaign  be- 
fore Fredericksburg,  Colonel  Vincent  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  and  on 
May  20,  1863,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  Uie  3d  Brigade,  1st  Divi- 
sion, V  Corps  He  was  especially  out- 
standing in  valor  and  bravery  render- 
ing a.ssistance  to  General  Pleasanton's 
cavalry  force  during  the  Battle  at  Oldie, 
Va 

Following  this  engagement,  the  divi- 
sion regrouped  and  then.  In  the  last  days 
of  June  1863.  Joined  the  rest  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in  Its  historic  march 
from  Washington  and  the  surrounding 
areas  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  north 
into  Pennsylvania  to  meet  the  threat 
Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  posed 
to  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

He  was  generally  of  a  cheerful  dispo- 
sition, but  during  his  last  campaign  he 


seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  that  it 
might  be  his  last.  On  July  1,  when  after 
a  long  march  the  brigade  went  into 
bivouac  Just  before  reaching  Hanover, 
expecting  to  spend  the  night  there,  news 
came  of  the  battle  at  Gettysburg,  with 
the  order  to  continue  the  march  in  that 
direction.  The  brigade  was  quickly 
formed  and  in  the  road.  Just  before 
reaching  Hanover.  Vincent  sent  back  for 
tiie  drum  corps  and  the  color  guard  of 
the  83d  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  brig- 
ade with  their  flag.  As  the  flag  was  un- 
furled and  rippled  In  the  breeze,  he  rev- 
erently bared  his  head,  and  said  to  Cap- 
tain Clark,  his  adjutant  general: 

Wli;it  death  more  glorious  can  any  man  de- 
sire than  to  die  on  the  soil  of  old  Pennsyl- 
vania fighting  for  that  flag? 

On  the  .second  day  of  the  battle.  Strong 
Vincent  and  destiny  became  partners. 
Vincent's  brigade,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  corps,  arrived  on  the  field  early  In 
tlie  morning  of  July  2,  and  was  massed 
In  the  rear  of  the  Union  right.  When  the 
Confederates  made  heavy  attacks  on  the 
left  of  the  Union  position,  the  5th  Corps 
was  moved  in  reserve  to  the  left. 

At  tfiat  time.  General  Barnes,  com- 
manding the  division,  left  n;omentarlly 
for  the  front  to  select  a  position  for  the 
troops.  While  waiting  for  orders,  Vincent 
saw  a  captain  of  General  Sickles'  staff 
riding  toward  him  from  the  front.  Vin- 
cent asked  him  what  were  his  orders, 
but  the  captain  stated  that  the  orders 
from  General  Sickles  were  specifically  for 
General  Barnes. 

Reaiiicing  that  General  Barnes  would 
be  gone  for  some  time,  and  that  delay 
might  spell  di.sastcr,  Vincent  insisted 
tiiat  the  captain  give  him  the  orders. 
The  officer  replied:  "General  Sickles 
dlrectfxi  me  to  tell  General  Barnes  to 
send  one  of  his  brigades  to  occupy  the 
hill  yonder."  pointing  to  Little  Pa>und 
Top.  Like  a  true  soldier.  Vincent  said, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  "I  will 
take  the  responsibility  of  taking  my  bri- 
gade there." 

At  the  risk  of  court-martial  for  taking 
his  brigade  away  from  the  divi.sion  with- 
out orders  from  it^  commander.  Vincent 
gave  the  order  to  bring  up  the  troops  a.s 
soon  avS  possible  and  head  for  Little 
Round  Top.  at  that  moment  completely 
unprotected  and  unmanned.  The  bri- 
gade scampered  up  the  rock-strewn  sides 
of  Little  Round  Top  and  reached  the 
summit.  They  had  not  been  there  more 
than  a  few  minutes  when  a  Confederate 
shell  exploded  in  their  midst, 

Vincent  went  over  the  ground  foot  by 
foot,  .seeking  for  the  best  position  in 
which  to  position  his  men.  Following  his 
reconnai-ssance.  he  stationed  the  regi- 
ments of  his  brigade  In  a  curved  line 
across  the  plateau  on  Little  Round  Top. 
These  brave  regiments,  all  of  whom  lost 
heavily  during  the  ensuing  battle,  were 
the  44th  New  York,  the  16th  Michigan. 
Vincent's  old  regiment,  the  83d  Permsyl- 
vanla.  and  the  20th  Maine. 

Within  minutes  after  the  men  were 
posted,  skirmishers  of  the  83d  Pennsyl- 


vania and  44th  New  York  met  the  Con- 
federates advancing  up  the  slope  of  Utile 
Round  Top  in  heavy  columns  The 
Rebels  came  on  and  opened  fire  on  the 
83d  and  44th.  ThLs  last<>d  for  .s<jme  time. 
after  which  the  Con;ederate.s  fel:  badt 
to  reform.  They  advanced  ai-'ain  and 
with  additional  troops  made  anotiier  as- 
sault, this  time  extending  their  line  to 
involve  the  20th  Maine  But  the  Union 
forces  held  firm  While  this  was  taking 
place,  anotlier  Confederate  force  at- 
tempted to  flank  the  rinht  of  the  Union 
line,  held  by  the  16th  Michk-an  The 
Ii<.'beLs  came  on  in  such  numbt  rs  tiiat  the 
right  of  the  16th  wavered  and  broke. 

Vincent  realized  that  if  the  Michigan 
troops  fell  back,  the  Union  line  would  be 
turned.  Little  Round  Top  would  be  lost, 
and  the  entire  Union  Army  could  be 
routed.  He  drew  his  sword,  sprang  to 
the  front,  and  urged  the  men  to  follow 
him.  In  so  doing,  he  was  mortally 
wounded. 

But  his  gallant  effort  had  not  been  In 
vain.  Portions  of  the  16th  Michigan  fol- 
lowed his  stirring  exami)le  and  returned 
to  the  line  of  battle.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  140th  New  York  arrived  and 
charged  into  the  enemy.  The  slaughter 
was  terrible,  but  the  line  was  restored 
and  tlie  Union  troops  held  firm.  The 
Confederates  then  attempted  to  turn  to 
the  left  of  the  line,  but  hammered  the 
20th  Maine  without  success. 

Fatally  wounded,  Vincent  was  taken 
to  a  farmhou.se  behind  the  lines.  He 
was  pale  and  unable  to  speak  and  he 
knew  that  his  life  was  ebbing  away 
When  a  member  of  his  staff  t:id  him  that 
"his  boys"  had  held  firm  and  that  the 
Union  line  was  safe,  he  .smiled  weakly  in 
the  knowledge  that  his  men  had  done 
their  duty  faithfully. 

Later  that  day,  General  Meade  recom- 
mended to  President  Lincoln.  Vincent's 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  bii^'adler  gen- 
eral for  "gallant  conduct  on  the  field  of 
battle  before  Gettysburg."  Tlie  Presi- 
dent sent  the  commission  at  once  by 
special  messenger.  Vincent  died  of  his 
wounds  in  a  Gettysburg  hospital  on  July 
7  before  receiving  word  of  his  promotion. 
As  I  stated,  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
acts  of  heroism  at  Gettysburg.  But  the 
thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  if  Gen- 
eral Vincent  had  not  acted  when  he  did, 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  did,  the  bat- 
tle would  have  been  lost.  If  the  Con- 
federate forces  had  occupied  Little 
Round  Top,  the  entire  Union  position 
would  have  become  untenable,  and  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  would  have  had  to 
retreat  from  the  battlefield  and  leave 
Gettysburg  In  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
If  this  had  happened,  the  course  of  the 
war  would  have  been  radically  changed 
and  the  outcome  of  history  might  have 
been  very  different. 

And  so.  as  we  approach  this  anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  I  ask 
all  Pennsylvanlans.  and  all  Americans  to 
remember  one  great  man  who  gave  Ws 
life  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 


June  30,  1966 
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SENATE 

TiHRSD.w,  JLNt;  30,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
Presidtnt   pro  tempore    (Mr.   Metcalfi. 

Ri'V.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  minister,  Capi- 
tol Kill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
DC-,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  God  of  creation,  we  see  the  great- 
ness of  nature  even  on  this  summer  day. 
Yet,  Thou  art  more  than  tiie  natural. 
We  know  that  through  Thy  power  we 
feel  tiie  heat  of  the  day,  the  coolness  of 
the  night,  the  electric  power  of  the 
lightning,  and  the  clash  of  the  thunder. 
Greatest  of  all,  we  feel  Thee  walking  in 
•.he  silence  and  the  coolness  of  the  day 
saying  to  each  of  us  personally,  "Where 
art  thou?"  This  experience  is  a  spiritual 
experience  which  all  of  us  need  person- 
ally. 

In  world  conflict,  in  our  beloved  Na- 
tion's life,  in  our  personal,  spiritual,  men- 
tal and  moral  growth,  Thou  art  asking 
us  ■Where  art  thou?" 

Be  with  the  President,  these  Senators, 
and  all  leaders  as  mankind  is  asked  this 
question.  Save  us.  O  God.  Without  the 
highest,  we  are  lost.  Send  into  our  ex- 
perience a  peace  where  there  is  no  peace. 
We  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  our  Lord. 
.taen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. June  29.  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORTS   OP   A    COMMITTEE   SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of   the  order  of  the 

Senate  of  June  29.  1966, 

The  following  reix)rts  of  a  committee 
were  submit  ted  on  June  29.  1966: 

By  .Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  3510  .\  bill  to  authorize  the  .Secretary 
of  tiie  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
dMlrabillty  of  a  Connecticut  River  Nnt.lonal 
Slecreatlon  Area,  in  the  States  of  Connecti- 
cut, M.ossacliusetts,  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshirp,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No 
1345);  and 

HJl  13417.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4,  1961.  to  fiwUltate  the  efficient 
p.'«>e.-'.,-it;t,ii  and  protection  of  certain  lands 
in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties. 
Md  .  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1347) . 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment- 

S  3423.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
^hment  of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in 
«irfax  County,  Va.,  and  for  other  purposes 

'R<Pt.No  1346). 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  June  29.  1966, 
the  Vice  President  had  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution, 
Which  had  previotisly  been  sicned  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

H.R.  1240.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  C 
Engle; 

H-R.  3788.  An  act  to  revive  and  reenact  as 
amended  the  act  entitled  'An  act  creating 
the  City  of  CUnlon  Bridge  Commission  and 
authorizing  said  commission  and  its  succes- 
sors to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation 
and  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
bridge  or  bridges  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  or  near  CUnton.  Iowa,  and  at  or  near 
Fulton,    111.,"    approved    December   21.    1944; 

H.R.  3976.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,  1956,  to  authorize  the  Muscatine  Bridge 
Commission  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and 
the  town  of  Drury,  III.: 

H  R.  5204.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
K.  Bellek; 

H.R.  6590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Hill; 

H.R.  8793.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
J.  Bennett; 

HJi.  9302.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Charles  W.  Plttman.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy; 

HR.  10994.  An  act  for  the  relief"  of  Charles 
T  D.ivls.  Jr.,  Sallle  M.  Davis,  and,- Nora  D. 
Whlt^ 

H  R.  12232.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
missibility in  evidence  of  the  slip  laws  and 
the  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  14025.  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1940,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.J.  Res.  1180.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BELLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

^nder  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
s«nat€of  June  29. 1966, 


REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  ALIEN 
PROPERTY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  OfSce  of  Ahen  Property, 
received  during  the  recess  under  the  pre- 
vious order. 

Without  objection,  the  message  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  without  beinp  read, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  message,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  ihe  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  annual 
report  of  the  OfTlce  of  Alien  Property  for 
fi.'ical  year  1965  as  required  by  section  6 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  It 
is  the  23d  report  of  proceedings  under 
that  act. 

As  this  report  indicates,  we  have 
reached  t.he  end  of  a  very  long  road. 
After  June  30.  1966.  for  the  first  time  in 
49  years,  there  will  be  no  Government 
unit  who,se  .sole  task  will  be  the  process- 
ing of  alien  property  matters  arising 
from  the  wartime  seizure  of  property. 
Some  alien  property  work  remains  which 
cannot  be  completed  by  June  30,  1966, 


principally  because  it  is  affected  by  liti- 
gation or  proposed  legislation.  These  re- 
maining matters  will  be  completed  in  the 
future  by  the  part-time  work  of  person- 
nel of  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  But  this  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  fact  that  as  of  April  30. 
1966,  the  staff  which  has  completed  the 
processing  of  about  S900  million  in  vested 
property  will  have  closed  all  but  about 
50  of  the  m.ore  than  67.500  claims  which 
were  filed,  all  bet  alxjut  450  of  approxi- 
mately 62,000  accounts,  and  it  will  have 
pending  only  about  30  of  the  more  than 
7.000  cases  wh:ch  it  has  litigated. 

The  imminent  closing  of  the  Office  of 
Alien  Property  is  another  step  in  our  de- 
terniination  to  find  tiie  most  efficient  way 
to  serve  the  American  public.  In  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
Congress  has  authorized  thousands  of 
American  citizens  to  file  claims  against 
the  net  proceeds  of  vested  property  which 
are  maintained  in  the  war  claims  fund 
Since  the  costs  of  the  Oflice  of  Ahen 
Property  are  deducted  from  the  process 
of  vested  property,  closing  the  OfTice  will 
soon  mean  the  end  of  deductions  of  its 
administrative  costs,  thereby  leaving 
more  funds  for  the  claimants  to  share. 
And  the  public  generally  will  t)enefit  by 
the  absorption  into  other  necessary  work 
of  the  mere  handful  of  knowledgeable 
and  dedicated  employees  who  have 
brought  this  fruitful  work  virtually  to  its 
close. 

Lyndon  B    Johnson. 

The  White  House.  June  29.  1966. 


REPORT  ON  FOOD  FOR  PEACE 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  457) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  ijefo:e  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  Pie.sident  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Commiti<'e  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  United  States  in  1965  shipped  $1  4 
billion  of  food  and  fiber  overseas  un- 
der our  food-for-peace  program.  This 
brings  to  $14.6  billion  our  food  aid  effort 
since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480, 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Food  for  peace  moved  into  its  second 
decade  continuing  food  aid  programs 
that  had  proved  so  beneficial  in  the  past. 
initiating  imaginative  new  approaches 
to  spur  self-help,  and  facing  an  array 
of  difficult  challenges.  The  increasing 
pressure  of  world  population  growth  was 
the  most  disturbing  indicator  in  a  year 
otherwise  highlighted  with  promise  in  the 
war  against  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
Poptilation  groixah  of  2  percent  a  year — 
increasing  to  3  percent  m  .some  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries — made  it  diffi- 
cult to  increase  per  capita  food  consump- 
tion. There  was  more  food  grown  in 
1965  than  in  1964  But  there  were  64 
million  more  mouths  to  feed 

In  simplest  terms,  the  task  of  bring-ing 
food  and  population  into  balance — while 
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maintaining  progress  In  health,  educa- 
tion, and  economic  growth — Is  the  most 
critical  challenge  many  countries  are 
facing  today.  It  will  probably  remain 
their  most  urgent  challenge  In  the  Im- 
mediate years  ahead.  The  world's 
capacity  to  respond  will  dramatically 
affect  the  course  which  individuals  and 
nations  choose  in  confronting  their 
problems  and  their  neighbors  in  coming 
generations. 

This  is  a  world  problem.  The  stakes 
are  too  large,  the  Lssues  too  complicated 
and|jtoo  interbound  with  custom  and 
commerce,  to  leave  the  entire  solution 
to  those  countries  that  have  supplied,  or 
received,  the  mast  food  assistance  during 
the  postwar  era.  The  experience,  the 
Ideas,  the  skills,  and  the  resources  of 
every  nation  that  would  avoid  calamity 
must  be  significantly  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problem. 

The  US.  Congres.s  recognizes  the 
moral  and  practical  implications  of 
huneer  and  malnutrition.  Over  the  years 
its  Members  iiave  taken  the  lead  In  de- 
veloping programs  to  prevent  famine 
and  to  Improve  diets.  The  basic  instru- 
ment Congress  has  used  for  this  effort 
has  been  Public  Law  480 — the  author- 
izing legislation  for  the  food-for-peace 
program. 

It  Ls  not  ea.sy  to  measure  the  achieve- 
menf;  of  a  program  with  such  multiple 
objectives  as  food  for  peace — aiding  the 
needy,  assisting  economic  development, 
supporting  U.S  foreign  policy,  Increasing 
trade,  bolstering  American  agriculture. 
Yet  as  we  look  back  on  more  than  a 
decade  of  effort,  the  accomplishments 
are  remarkable  by  any  test. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  have 
directly  benefited  from  American  foods. 
Tlae  lives  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  lost — the  grief  which  otherwise 
might  have  occurred — could  have 
dwarfed  the  total  casualties  of  all  the 
wars  during  the  period.  I  tend  to  think 
historians  of  future  generations  may  well 
look  back  on  this  expression  of  America's 
compa.ssion  as  a  milestone  in  man's  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  men, 

Food  for  peace,  however,  is  aimed  at 
more  than  individual  survival — and  in- 
dividual growth  It  is  directed  toward 
national  survival— and  national  growth. 
Public  Law  480  has  been  an  important 
resource  In  the  growth  process.  With 
the  day-to-day  difficulties  which  coun- 
tries face,  we  sometimes  fail  to  recognize 
how  far  many  of  the  nations  we  have 
aided  have  come  in  their  development 
effort.  An  analysis  of  food-for-peaw 
procramlng— which  constitutes  more 
than  a  third  of  our  total  economic  a-sslst- 
ance  effoit— is  a  good  yardstick  to  meas- 
ure such  achievement.  Frequently  a 
country's  deveiopmi-nt  is  directly  re- 
flected In  Its  graduation  from  being  a 
recipient  of  heavily  .sub.sldized  food  aid. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  countries 
receiving  our  food  and  fiber  for  local 
currency  In  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion a  decade  ago.  There  were  27  of 
thorn  in  mid-1956.  Today,  more  than 
half  have  reached  a  point  of  economic 
development  where  they  no  longer  re- 
quire such  aid  This  group  which  had 
graduated  from  title  I  programs,  last 
year  purchased  more  than  $2  billion  in 


agricultural  commodities  through  com- 
mercial channels.  This  is  more  than 
triple  their  combined  dollar  purchase  of 
a  decade  ago.  Even  excluding  Britain, 
France,  and  West  Germany — today's  big 
dollar  customers  who  purchased  only 
small  amounts  under  Public  Law  480,  and 
left  the  program  early — the  gains  are 
still  impressive.  Dollar  sales  of  U.S,  farm 
products  to  the  other  title  I  graduates 
were  well  over  a  billion  dollars  last 
year — more  than  four  times  the  amount 
in  1956. 

Growing  economic  strength  Is  also  evi- 
dent in  that  group  of  13  countries  re- 
ceiving title  I  food  a  decade  ago  which 
continued  to  buy  U.S.  farm  commodities 
for  local  currency  in  fiscal  year  1965. 
They  still  face  economic  difficulties,  but 
together  these  nations  have  more  than 
doubled  their  dollar  agricultural  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  over  the 
lO-year  period. 

Global  generalizations  are  difficult. 
But  the  broad  pattern  clearly  shows  sub- 
stantial progress. 

Indeed,  the  problems  today  are  in  many 
ways  more  serious  than  those  facing  the 
Congress  when  It  enacted  this  law.  The 
critical  food  shortage  In  India,  though 
aggravated  by  drought,  should  be  read 
as  a  warning  that  a  crisis  in  food  and 
population  trends  is  already  at  the 
world's  doorstep.  The  food-for-freedom 
legislation  which  I  have  proposed  to  Con- 
gress faces  up  to  these  problems.  It 
takes  into  account  the  experience  and 
lessons  of  Public  Law  480.  along  with  the 
changlni;  conditions  in  food  needs  and 
supplies.  It  recognizes  that  the  program 
will  be  judged  In  the  long  run  by  Its 
success  in  encouraging  self-help  pro- 
grams and  attitudes  In  the  recipient 
countries. 

We  have  progressed  a  great  deal  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  We  now  know  that 
food  assistance  can — 

Make  an  important  contribution  to 
economic  development. 

Serve  the  highest  objectives  of  U.S, 
foreign  policy. 

Help   American   agriculture 

Strengthen  the  habit  of  international 
cooperation. 

Help  to  dispel  Malthusian  fears  which 
have  historically  haunted  mankind. 

By  any  standards,  this  Nation  can  be 
proud  of  its  food-for-peace  program. 
It  «lve\s  me  pleasure  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  the  amiual  report  on  the  1965 
activities  carried  on  under  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

The   White   House,  June  30,   1966. 


ployees  of  region  1  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Rec- 

lamatlon. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Me.ssages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  29.  1966.  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  1495  An  act  to  permit  varl.itlon  of  the 
40-hour  workweek  of  Federal  employees  for 
educational    purposes; 

y  2142  .\n  act  to  simplify  the  admeasure- 
ment of  small   vessels;    and 

S  2307  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
cUiilan  employees  and  former  civilian   em- 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OP  SE- 
CRECY FROM  FTVE  TREATIES 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  u 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  following  treaties: 

Ebcecutive  J,  89th  Congress,  2d  session, 
the  customs  convention  on  containers; 

Executive  K,  89th  Congress,  2d  session, 
the  customs  convention  on  the  tempo- 
rary importation  of  professional  equip- 
ment; 

Executive  L,  89th  Congress,  2d  session, 
the  customs  convention  on  the  A.TA 
camet  for  the  temporar>-  admission  of 
goods  ; 

Executive  M,  89th  Congress,  2d  session, 
the  customs  convention  regarding  ECS. 
carnets  for  commercial  supplies;  and 

Executive  N.  89th  Congress,  2d  session, 
the  customs  convention  on  the  interna- 
tional transport  of  goods  under  cover  of 
T.I.R.  carnets. 

I  ask  that  the  conventions,  together 
with  the  President's  messages,  bo  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione, 
and  that  the  President's  message  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  messages  from  the  President  areaa 
follows : 

To  the  Seriate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receivin;:  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  accession,  I 
transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  easterns 
convention  on  containers,  together  wnth 
the  protocol  of  signature  which  forms  an 
integral  part  thereof,  done  at  Geneva  on 
May  18,  1956.  The  convention  entered 
into  force  on  August  4,  1959.  Though 
the  convention  is  no  longer  open  for  sig- 
nature, the  United  States  may  become  a 
party  by  accession. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretarj'  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  convention 

The  object  of  the  convention  is  to  pro- 
vide for  temporaiT  duty-free  entr>"  of 
containers  such  as  lift  vans,  movable 
tanks,  or  other  similar  structures. 

Because  of  the  receipt  increa-^^e  in  ship- 
ment of  goods  in  containers,  this  conven- 
tion is  of  importance  to  various  business 
groups  in  the  United  State,':  and  particu- 
larly to  members  of  the  transportation 
industr>'  who  engage  in  container  traffic 
Tlie  comint:  into  force  of  this  convention 
will  aid  the  American  export  drive,  and  I 
recommend  that  the  convention  be  elven 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

Enclosures : 

1.  Report  of  the  Secretarj'  of  State. 

2.  Copy  of  convention. 

The  White  House.  June  30.  1966. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  accession. 
I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  each  of 
tlie  following  con\entions: 

First,  customs  convention  on  the  tem- 
porary importation  of  professional  equip- 
ment, done  at  Brussels  on  June  8,  1961: 
Second,    customs   convention  on  the 
A.T.A.  carnet  for  the  temporarj-  adnui- 
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son  of  goods,  done  at  Brussels  on  De- 
cember 6.  1961; 

Third,  customs  convention  regarding 
EC.S.  carnets  for  commercial  samples, 
fflth  protocol  of  signature,  done  at  Brus- 
sels on  March  1,  1956.  as  amended  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  Customs  Co- 
operation Council,  dated  June  15,  1960; 
&nd 

Fourth,  customs  convention  on  the  in- 
ternational transport  of  goods  under 
cover  of  T.I.R,  carnets.  with  protocol 
of  signature,  done  at  Geneva  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1S*5S,  and  modification  of  article 
5  of  annex  3,  which  modification  en- 
tered into  force  on  November  19.  1963. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  conventions. 

The  convention  on  professional  equip- 
ment will  facilitate  the  conduct  of  vari- 
ous business  and  professional  activities 
by  nationals  of  one  country  within  other 
countries  by  providing  for  the  temporary 
d'Jty-frec  entry  of  equipment  which 
range.s  from  a  businessman's  typewriter 
to  equipment  for  sound  or  television 
broadcasting,  cinematographic  equip- 
ment, and  scientific  equipment  of  vari- 
ous types. 

The  object  of  the  other  three  conven- 
tions is  to  expedite  customs  clearance  of 
certain  goods  by  establishins  a  system 
lor impoitation  of  the  goods  under  cover 
of  an  international  customs  document, 
known  as  a  carnet.  and  for  guarantee  of 
payment  of  duties  and  other  charges  by 
p.'ivate  as.sociations  such  as  chambers  of 
commerce.  The  carnet  system  will  ap- 
ply to  professional  eqidpment  such  as 
meniloned  above,  commercial  samples 
and  advertising  material,  and  goods  in 
containers  such  as  lift  vans,  as  well  as 
certain  othfr  goods. 

These  conventions  are  of  importance 
to  various  business  and  professional 
groups  m  the  United  States  and  are  of 
special  Importance  to  those  Americans 
engaged  in  business  In  foreign  countries. 
The  comins-'  into  force  of  these  conven- 
tions will  aid  the  American  export  drive, 
and  I  recommend  that  the  conventions 
»  given  favorable  con.sideration  bv  the 
Senate. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

Enclosures ; 

1  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 

2  Copies  of  conventions  as  listed. 
The  White  House,   June   30,   1966. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes.'^age  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
^ntativc-  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
wading  clerks,  announced  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  follow- 
fS  bill  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate: 

S  2266  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
w^ner*;  to  transfer  to  the  Smlth.sonian  Instl- 
""°^J"->  to  certain  objects  of  art;  and 

&.J  Ref5.  162.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
•^*  .^meric.in  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
™«lon,  and  for  other  purposes. 


following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S  2266.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  transfer  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution title  to  certain  objects  of  art; 

S.  2999.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Southern  Nevada  Project  Act  (act  of  Octo- 
ber 22.  1965;  79  Stat.  1068 )  ; 

H.R.  1535.  An  act  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  hazardous  duty  pay  in  certain  cases; 

H.R.  2035.  An  act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
Uvlng  adjustments  in  star  route  contract 
prices; 

HR  6125  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
722  of  the  79th  Congress  and  Public  Law 
85-935.  relating  to  the  National  Air  Museum 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

HR.  7423.  An  act  to  permit  certain  trans- 
fers of  Post  Office  Department  appropria- 
tions; 

H.R.  13125.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended: 

H.R.  14050.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  162.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today.  June  30. 
1966.  he  .signed  the  following  enrolled 
bill  and  joint  resolution,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

H  R.  13125.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended;  and 

S.J.  Res.  162.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 
<.^l  ^f^'i^^e  also  announced  that  the 
speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing   letters,    which    were    referred    as 
indicated: 

Amendment  of  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  To  Authorize  Ajrcraft  Noisr  Abate- 
ment Regulation 

A  letter  from  the  Admlntstrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington.  D.C  .  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
authorize  aircraft  noise  abatement  regula- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Reports  op  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  confidential  report  on  review  of 
certain  aspects  of  the  supply  and  mainte- 
nance provided  Honest  John  missile  bat- 
talions in  Korea  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  selection  and 
use  of  training  facilities  in  Chicago.  111.,  for 
manpower  training  authorized  by  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  Department  of  Labor  and  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated 
June  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


A  letter  from  the  Oamptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  that  can  be  attained 
by  rebuUding  used  motor  vehicle  tires. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated  June 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government   Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BIBLE;  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.J,  Res.  1178.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  promulgate  special  regulations 
for  the  period  of  93d  annual  session  of  the 
Imperial  Council.  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North 
America,  to  be  held  In  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  In  July  1967,  to  authorize  the 
granting  of  certain  permits  to  Imperial 
Shrine  Convention,  1967,  Inc  ,  on  the  occa- 
sions of  such  sessions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   (Rept.    No,    1353). 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S,  1312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  School  Food  Services  Act 
(Rept.  No.  1352). 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2060,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school 
attendance,  for  the  taking  of  a  school  census 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  February  4,  1925  iRept 
No   1351). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H.R.  9599.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  donation  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  of  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  Memorial  for  establishment*  as  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  National  Historical 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No, 
1354). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2610.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201(c)  of 
the  Federal  Property  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Federal  use  and 
donation  of  exchange  sale  property  i  Rept 
No.   1356);   and 

H.R.  10607.  An  act  to  amend  the  Admin- 
Istratlve  Expenses  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
reimbursement  of  certain  moving  expenses 
of  employees,  and  to  authorize  payment  of 
expenses  for  storage  cf  household  goods  and 
personal  effects  of  employees  assigned  to 
Isolated  duty  stations  within  the  continental 
United  States  (Rept.  No,  1357) , 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION^ 

On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfield,  and 
by  mianimous  consent,  all  commiitees 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
LNG  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 
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REPORT  ENTITLED  "DIVERSION  OF 
UNION  WELFARE-PENSION  FUNDS 
OP  ALLIED  TRADES  COUNCIL  AND 
TEAMSTERS  LOCAL  815''  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  1348) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senat<>  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  I  submit  a  report 
of  its  Peiinanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, entitied  "Diversion  of  Union 
Welfare-Pcn.sion  Funds  of  Allied  Trades 
Council  and  Teamsters  Local  815." 

This  report  covers  a  series  of  hearings 
conducted  during  1965  on  the  diversion 
of  approximately  $4  million  from  the 
welfare  funds  of  two  labor  unloris  in  the 
New  York  an  a.  The  hearings  disclosed 
that  the  funds  had  been  channeled  to 
so-called  research  foundations — one 
chartered  in  Liberia  and  the  other  in 
Puerto  Rico,  which  iiad  been  founded  by 
and  were  under  the  dominance  of  George 
Barasch,  formerly  the  principal  officer 
in  both  unions. 

Testimony  established  that  George 
Barasch  and  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel 
LaMar,  were  the  sole  members  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  corporation,  with  the  power 
under  its  charter  to  dissolve  the  founda- 
tion and  distribute  the  assets  as  they 
pleased.  The  ciiarter  of  the  Libprlan 
corporation  provided  them  and  a  third 
member.  Frank  Lasky.  with  the  same 
authority  to  disburse  or  distribute  the 
assets  in  any  fashion  they  chose.  LaMar 
was  the  head  of  the  Allied  Trades  Coun- 
cil aiid  La.'iky  was  a  principal  officer  of 
Teamsters  Local  815.  Barasch  al.so  es- 
tablished a  third,  smaller  foundation  In 
Puerto  Rico,  over  which  he  and  his 
brother-in-law  had  full  control.  The 
assets  of  all  three  foundations  ultimately 
reached  $4,200,000. 

George  Barasch  and  his  subordinates 
all  Invoked  il^.v  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  in  declining  to  testify  about 
the  manipulation  of  the  funds,  but  other 
witnesses  wore  able  to  furnl.sh  docu- 
mented details  of  the  adroit  scheme  by 
which  the  ^issets  of  the  welfare  funds 
were  diverted  from  their  proper  purpose 
of  providing  benefits  for  the  rank-and- 
file  memb«'rship  of  the  unions.  Testi- 
mony by  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  Labor  shows  that  Bara.'^ch 
and  his  underlings  were  able  to  deplete 
the  trust  funds  for  wiiich  they  were  fidu- 
ciaries with  apparent  impunity  under 
existing  laws. 

The  subcommittee  finds  in  this  report 
that  Barasch  and  his  associates  callous- 
ly subordinated   their  responsibilities  as 
union  officials  to  their  own  Interests  and 
failed  in  their  duties  a.s  fiduciaries  of  the 
tru.st  funds  in  their  keeping.    Their  com- 
plicated scheme,  fully  described  In   the 
report,  was  facilitated  by  the  union  mem-  . 
bers'  indifference  to  Barasch's  domina- 
tion of  their  affairs,  by  his  control  of 
all  officers  and  e.xecutive  board  members 
of  the  unions,  ancf  by  the  subservience 
and  lack  of  interest  upon  the  part  of  the 
management     trustees     of    the    funds 
These  employers'  representatives  stated 
that  they  generally  acted  by  direction  of 
George    Barasch,    and    their    testimony 
shows   that   they   either   did   not   know 
or  were  not  concerned  about  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  welfare  funds  of  the  unions 


Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  hear- 
ings, Mr.  President,  the  general  counsel 
of  the  subcommittee,  Jerome  S.  Adler- 
man.  Initiated  negotiations  for  the  im- 
mediate return  of  the  diverted  funds  to 
the  joint  welfare  funds  of  the  Allied 
Trades  Council  and  Teamsters  Local 
815,  where  the  money  could  be  employed 
properly  to  furnish  benefits  for  the  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  of  the  wel- 
fare fund.  The  steps  taken  by  Mr. 
Adierman  were  quickly  successful,  and 
the  attorneys  for  Barasch  and  his  a.sso- 
ciatcs  stated  tliat  their  clients  were  will- 
ing to  return  all  of  the  funds  in  the 
overseas  foundations  forthwith. 

At  that  point,  however,  the  New  York 
State  In.surance  Department  a.skcd  for  a 
delay  in'  the  restoration  of  the  funds 
In  order  to  review  the  rec:)rd  of  the  case 
developed  by  the  subcommittee  for  the 
purpose  of  determinini.;  whether  any  New 
York  statutes  had  been  violated. 

We  airreed  to  their  request,  and  the 
return  of  the  funds  was  postponed  for 
some  10  montiis.  while  we  awaited  the 
outcome  of  the  New  York  State  investi- 
gation. The  filing  of  this  report  was 
also  delayed  for  a  commensurate  period 
of  time  for  the  same  reason. 

F'inally,  agreement  was  reached,  as  I 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  June  2.  1966. 
All  of  the  diverted  funds,  totahng 
$4,200,000  have  been  returned  to  the 
allied  welfare  fund,  to  be  used  for  specific 
benefits  for  the  participants  and  l^ene- 
flcianes  of  the  fund.  George  Barasch  has 
resigned  from  his  lifetime  trust^i-eship 
in  the  welfare  and  pension  funds  of  the 
two  unions.  The  overseas  foundatiotis 
formed  by  Barasch  have  been  dis.solved. 
Mr.  President,  these  direct  residts  of 
the  subcommittees  investigation  and 
hearings  on  tliis  matter  are  gratifying  to 
us  all  and  should  prove  to  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  rank-and-file  members 
of  tlie  unions. 

The  mcmt>ers  of  the  subcommittee. 
howe\er,  express  in  this  report  their 
hope  that  other  long-lasting  and 
important  results  will  emanate  from 
our  study  of  the  welfare  and  pension 
fund  field.  I  refer  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report  which  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  certain  legislative  pro- 
iK)sals  that  we  unanimously  believe  are 
needed.  Becau.se  the  testimony  in  our 
hearings  showed  so  clearly  that  existing 
laws  do  not  adequately  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  participants  and  benefici- 
aries of  such  plans,  the  subcommittee 
believes  that  it  is  incimibent  upon  the 
Congress  to  revise  and  strengthen  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act. 

Legislation  has  been  proposed  to 
achieve  the  desirable  goals  recommended 
in  tills  report.  I  Introduced  a  bill  (S. 
2627 »  to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  and  It  Includes  all 
of  the  subcommittees  legislative  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  report. 
That  measure,  cosponsored  by  seven  of 
the  eight  other  subcommittee  members, 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  It  would 
provide  additional  protection  for  the  in- 
terests of  participants  in  and  benefici- 


aries of  employee  benefit  plans  through 
the  following  broad  provisions : 

First,  by  providing  minimum  stand- 
ards and  requirements  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  disbursement  of  employee 
benefit  trust  funds; 

Second,  by  establishing  minimum 
standards  of  conduct,  responsibility,  and 
obligation  for  all  fiduciaries  of  such 
funds; 

Third,  by  providing  appropriate  sanc- 
tions and  penalties  for  viola  tiuiis: 

Fourth,  by  providing  for  the  recover}- 
of  losses  suffered  by  trust  funds  through 
such  violations. 

The  bill  parallels  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report  by  proposing  specific 
restrictions,  prohibitions  and  corrective 
measures  to  assure  the  effectivene.ss  of 
the  broad  provisions  listed  abo\e. 

As  the  report  indicates,  Mr.  President, 
the  benefit  plans  that  provide  weifare 
and  pension  payments  to  American 
workers  are  a  major  factor  in  the  na- 
tional economy.  There  are  currently 
about  167.600  plans  registered  with  the 
Department  of  Labor.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  1980.  peasion  plans  alone  n1ll 
hold  $225  billion  in  total  reserves  and 
will  cover  at  least  42  million  Individuals. 
The  benefits  will  be  increasint^Iy  impor- 
tant to  the  basic  security  of  their  partici- 
pants. The  laws  that  govern  them  must 
be  adequate  to  protect  and  preserve 
them,  and  to  provide  the  basic  standards 
that  are  .sorely  needed  to  put  an  end  to 
the  abu.ses  and  improprieties  such  as 
those  examined  in  this  report.  The  sub- 
committee's recommendations  in  this 
report,  as  contained  in  S.  2627,  should 
.serve  as  a  good  foundation  for  the  new 
legislation  that  is  sorely  needed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair^ .  The  report  will  be 
received  and  printed,  as  reque.sted  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MUlWnr.  Mr  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  ef  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Go\rrnment 
Or^erations.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  just  made  by  our  dis- 
tinfzui.shed  chairman.  Senator  John  L 
McClellan,  In  the  course  of  his  submit- 
ting the  first  report  of  our  subcommittee 
concerning  our  Investication  into  the 
misuse  and  abuse  of  union  welfare  and 
pen.sion  fund  plans. 

On  last  October  12,  1965,  our  able 
chairman  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  2627,  89lh 
Congress.  1st  .<;ession.  which  was  the  out- 
growth of  last  year's  hearincs.  and  which 
was  de.signed  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  additional  protection 
for  the  Interests  of  participants  In.  and 
beneficiaries  of.  employee  welfare  and 
pension  benefit  plans.  As  has  been  said 
here  today,  this  bill  was  cnsponsored  by 
eight  of  the  nine  members  of  the  .■subcom- 
mittee. The  need  and  concern  for  some 
-sort  of  corrective  legislation  L<;  apparent. 
It  will  be  recalled  the  heariru-s  revealed 
that  a  person  by  the  name  of  George 
Barasch,  and  his  confidants,  were  able 
to  divert  some  $4  million  of  welfare  and 
pension  funds  belonging  to  u.nions  that 
they  controlled  for  disposition  to  invest- 
ment funds  overseas,  ostensibly  for  "edu- 
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cational  and  charitable  purposes"  but, 
for  all  intents  and  purpo.ses  still  under 
the  control  of  "George  Bara.sch  and 
company  '  The  only  .steps  that  did  not 
occur  were  the  physical  transfer  of  the 
money  and  the  conversion  to  Barasch's 
own  use  to  put  the  matter  "on  all  fours" 
as  fallinc  squarely  within  our  general 
embezzli^ncnt  statutes. 

Let  me  explain,  briefly,  the  actual 
manipulations  of  George  Barasch  and 
.Associates. 

ALX-IFD     TRADES     COUNCIL 

As  our  hearings  and  reports  Indicate, 
Mr  Bara.sch  of  107  Colonial  Parkway, 
Yonkcrs.  NY.,  has  been  active  in  labor 
affairs  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area 
since  1937.  On  January  1,  1947,  he 
organi?*d  one  of  the  two  main  unions 
involved  in  our  inquiry  when  he  formed 
the  Allied  Trades  Council  with  offices 
in  Fairlawn,  N.J.  This  council  was 
actually  made  up  of  small  locals  in  the 
retail  clerks,  Icatherworkers,  cosmetic- 
workers,  and  procerworkers  unions  in 
New  York  and  New  Jer.sey.  Barasch 
then  successfully  sought  an  alliance 
with  the  International  Leather  Goods. 
Plastic,  and  Novelty  Workers  Union, 
which  cave  status  to  the  Allied  Trades 
Council  by  allowing  it  to  designate  itself 
as  an  AFL  imion  However,  Barasch 
managed  to  maintain  a  complete  auton- 
omy m  ail  other  respects  for  his  council. 
The  membership  grew,  in  the  course  of 
the  following  5-or-so  years  to  ap- 
proximately 10,000  employees. 

On  September  27,  1949.  the  Allied 
Trades  Council  established  a  tnist  fund 
called  the  Allied  Trades  Council  welfare 
fand  to  provide  health  and  welfare  bene- 
fits, ba.sed  upon  a  fixed  per  capita  con- 
t.ibution  per  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment with  the  various  firms  utilizing 
such  multiple  unions'  employees.  No 
manacemont  trustee  was  appointed — al- 
lihough  there  should  have  been  because 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
of  1947 — and  George  Barasch  was  ir- 
revocably appointed  a  trustee  thereof 
lor  life. 

By  the  lime  the  foregoing  fund  had 
gronn  to  approximately  $2  million,  the 
council's  executive  board,  Barasch  par- 
ticipating, executed  a  second  trust  inden- 
ture whereby  similar  benefits  were  set 
'jp  for  the  same  union^mcmbers  com- 
prising the  Allied  Trades  Council  but  this 
time  under  the  name  of  the  Allied 
welfare  fund.  At  this  point,  the  con- 
tnbuting  firms  were  informed  that  they 
would  henceforth  make  their  health  and 
welfare  payments  to  this  second.  Allied 
welfare  fund.  The  record  of  the  hear- 
^gs  indicated  that  this  change  was  re- 
sarded  by  management  simply  as  a 
change  in  the  name  of  the  fund— a  mere 
change  in  the  bookkeeping  entries  How- 
ever, Mr.  Barasch  failed  to  transfer  the 
approximate  amount  of  $2  million  In 
^e  first  fund  to  the  second  fund.  In- 
stead, on  December  26,  1956,  he  created 
a  third  fund  called  the  chemical  research 
''Jnd  whose  trust  Indenture  Indicated 
™t  It  was  established  ostensibly  for 
educational  and  charitable  purpo.ses" 
Barasch  was  appointed  senior  trustee. 
"Teva;ably  for  life,  and  his  brother-in- 
,  *•  Samuel  Lamar,  was  appointed  jun- 
ior trustee  for  a  5-year  period  with  his 


successor  to  be  appointed — by  Barasch. 
In  March  and  April  of  1957  Barasch 
transferred  the  bulk  of  the  $2  million 
from  the  first,  dormant,  account  to  this 
third  fund. 

Thereafter,  on  March  14,  1958,  Barasch 
manipulated  the  council's  executive 
board  into  amending  the  chemical  re- 
search fund's  trust  Indenture  so  as  to 
authorize  the  trustees — Barasch  and 
brother-in-law  Lamar — to  transfer  the.se 
funds  to  any  foreign  corporation  orga- 
nized for  similar  "educational  and  char- 
itable purposes."  Interestingly  enough, 
11  days  prior  to  this  on  March  3,  1958, 
a  corporation  was  formed  in  the  Republic 
of  Liberia  called  the  Chemical  Research 
Foundation.  Inc..  which  was  organized  by 
three  Libcrian  citizens  but  whom  were 
soon  replaced  by  Barasch.  Lamar,  and 
another  Barasch  confidant  by  the  name 
of  Frank  Lasky  as  the  only  officers  of  this 
new  research  foundation.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  while  this  newest  or- 
ganization was  a  not-for-profit  corpora- 
tion, the  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia 
provided  that  the  certificate  of  incor- 
poration might  be  amended  at  any  time 
by  the  members  of  the  corporation  in- 
cluding the  provision  that,  upon  dissolu- 
tion of  the  corporation,  the  assets  could 
be  distributed  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  members — which  meant  Barasch. 
Lamar,  and  Lasky. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  record  of 
our  hearings  indicated  that  on  December 
31,  1964,  the  total  assets  of  this  founda- 
tion which  were,  in  one  manner  or  an- 
other, in  the  absolute  control  of  Barasch, 
Lamar,  and  Lasky  were  $2,012,445.  The 
banks  of  Switzerland  were  not  far  away 
and,  in  fact,  some  $136,000  of  the  foun- 
dation money  already  was  in  a  Swiss 
bank  account.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  amount  of  "educational  and 
charitable"  grants  actually  doled  out  by 
this  same  date  was  a  mere  $54,100 — of 
which  $53,600  was  contributed  to  the 
New  York  Cardiac  Center  in  Barasch's 
hometown  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  and  which 
was  authorized  on  August  1,  1963,  only 
a  few  days  after  Barasch  had  been  sened 
a  subpena  through  the  U.S.  attorney's 
office  for  the  southern  district  of  New- 
York  for  the  production  of  the  books  and 
records  of  the  same  Chemical  Research 
Foundation,  Inc. 

LOCAL     815,     INTERNATIONAL     BBOTHEBHOOD     Or 
TEAMSTEBS 

In  e.ssentially  the  same  manner,  Ba- 
rascli  managed  to  maneuver  another  S2  2 
million  of  employer  contributions  to  an- 
other "educational  and  charitable"  foun- 
dation under  his  control,  this  time  in 
Puerto  Rico.  This  was  done  through  the 
establishment  of  Local  815  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
which  reputedly  resulted  because  of  or- 
ganizational jurt-sdictional  problems  be- 
tween the  Teamsters  and  the  earher  Al- 
lied Trades  Council.  Apparently,  Ba- 
rasch believed  In  the  motto,  "If  you 
can't  lick  'em"  and,  as  a  result,  .some 
8,500  of  the  earlier-mentioned  10,000 
members  of  the  Allied  Trades  Coimcll 
were  transferred  to  the  roles  of  Local  815 
after  that  charter  was  obtained  in  1952, 
although  nothing  really  changed  as  con- 
cerned the  role  of  George  Barasch. 


The  Puerto  Rican  "educational  and 
charitable"  fund,  which  resulted  after 
fund  transfers  similar  to  those  described 
earlier  in  regard  to  the  Allied  Trades 
Council,  was  knovni  as  the  Cromwell  Re- 
search Foundation.  Inc.  It  was  formed 
on  March  16.  1959,  by  three  office  clerks 
of  the  .Allied  Trades  Council  which  con- 
tinued tc>  locate  at  the  same  address  and 
in  the  .same  building  as  local  815.  Need- 
less to  say.  these  clerks  resigned  at  the 
first  meeting  of  this  corporation  and 
were  succeeded  by  some  old  familiar 
faces — Barasch  and  Brother-in-law 
Lamar.  The  same  pattern  of  distribut- 
ing the  assets  to  the  members  in  the 
event  of  the  di-ssolution  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  prevalent  here  as  with  the 
earlier  Liberian  foundation.  And.  sig- 
nificantly enough,  the  only  sizable  grant 
through  December  31,  1964.  w.as  made  in 
July  of  1963  in  the  amount  of  $100,000 
to  a  parochial  school  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 
after  Barasch  had  again  been  served  a 
subpena  for  the  production  of  the  Crom- 
well books  and  records  by  the  same  U.S. 
attorney. 

As  an  offshoot  to  the  Cromwell  Re- 
search Foundation.  Inc.  on  October  28. 
1957,  Barasch  formed  a  "research  and 
educational"  foundation  hi  Puerto  Rico 
again,  this  one  known  as  the  Caribbean 
Educational  Association.  This  founda- 
tion had  $91,000  in  cash  as  its  principal 
assets  at  the  end  of  1964  with  verj'  few 
entries  in  its  account  TWs  amount 
practically  matched  the  $100,000  from 
the  Allied  Trades  Council  lineal  pattern 
that  ended  up  in  a  Swiss  bank,  and  one 
cannot  help  but  wonder  what  Barasch 
had  in  mind  with  the  set-aside  of  prac- 
tically $200,000. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  as  to  these 
two  Puerto  Rican  and  the  one  Liberian 
corporations,  they  were  all  allegedly  non- 
profit in  makeup,  there  were  iro  require- 
ments for  the  filing  of  periodic  reports, 
nor  the  payment  of  local  taxes 

While  I  realize  that  the  forepoing  may 
well  have  been  somewhat  of  an  oversim- 
plification of  the  complicated  maneuvers 
of  Mr.  Barasch — particularlj,'  as  to  the 
technical  terms  of  the  various  trust  in- 
dentures, the  apparent  acquiesence  of 
the  variotis  management  tru.stees,  and 
the  manner  of  the  approval  of  Barasch's 
actions  by  the  various  executive  boards 
of  the  two  main  unions — nevertheless  I 
believe  it  paints  a  clear  picture  as  to  what 
George  Barasch  had  in  m.ind  to  do,  ulti- 
mately, with  the  $4  million. 

CHir.lCHrLL     ASSOCIATES 

George  Barasch  apparently  grew  weary 
of  his  association  with  organized  labor 
because,  althou.ch  he  did  not  actually 
resign  from  h's  positions  as  president  of 
the  Allied  Trades  Coiuicil  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Local  815,  Teamsters,  never- 
theless he  started  to  plan  for  the  day 
when  he  could  have  his  owm  business 
when  he  and  brother-in-law  Lamar 
formed  the  Churchill  Associates  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  1958. 

This  nonprofit  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion was  very  similar  In  makeup  to  the 
educational  and  charitable  foundations 
that  we  have  earlier  observed  as  to  its 
broad  terms,  easy  dissolution,  and  mem- 
ber-distribution of  corporate  assets.    It* 
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activities  were  equally  of  interest.  Prior 
to  its  formation,  the  administration  of 
the  two  mam  welfare  and  pension  plans 
was  performed  by  a  small  clerical  staff 
at  the  Fairlawn.  N.J..  office.  It  was  a 
relatively  simple  function  and  at  a  rela- 
tively reasonable  cost.  When  Churchill 
As.sociates  came  into  existence,  it  took 
over  this  same  ta.sk.  m  the  same  building, 
performing  the  same  functions  in  the 
same  manner.  Now.  however.  Churchill 
Associates  received  a  few  of  10  percent  of 
the  annual  Income  of  the  Allied  Trades 
Council's  fund,  and  9  percent  of  the 
yearly  income  of  Local  815.  Teamsters. 
In  this  manner.  Churchill  received 
$338,427  in  fees  for  some  $120,030  that 
it  disbursed  to  eligible  recipients.  This 
amounted  to  a  ."service  charge  of  almost 
$3  for  every  $1  expended 

The  rate  of  prowth  of  Churchill  As- 
.sociates was  understandably  sensational, 
and  the  total  net  profit,  after  taxes, 
during  the  aforementioned  5-ycar  period 
was  $208,371.  Additionally,  some  $286,- 
144  was  made  through  profitable  .specu- 
lations in  the  stock  market.  This  wa.s 
not  an  especially  complicated  transac- 
tion, as  Barasch  simply  "borrowed"  $1.5 
million  from  these  operations  with  little 
or  no  liability  attaching  to  anyone  if  he 
encountered  a  stock  failure.  And  then, 
when  the  money  was  made,  It  went  Into 
the  coffers  of  Churchill  Associates — not 
to  the  rank-and-file  employees  whose 
borrowed  money  it  really  was.  And  the 
subject  of  a  conflict  of  Interest  appar- 
ently was  of  no  concern  to  Barasch 

When  Barasch  became  a  business  ex- 
ecutive in  this  manner,  his  initial  salary 
with  Churchill  Associates  was  $500  per 
week.  This  was  increased  to  S700  per 
week  on  October  9.  1964.  In  addition  to 
a  Christmas  bonus  of  $600  he  received 
$100  per  week  for  expenses.  The  latter 
occurred  at  all  times,  even  for  a  period 
before  he  Joined  Churchill  and  was  still 
an  oflBcial   with  the  two  unions. 

RETIREMENT    PLANS 

Barasch  did  not  stop  at  tWs  point.  He 
seemingly  diiiplayed  a  greater  interest  in 
his  own  welfare  than  that  of  the  10.000 
union  employees  whom  he  supposedly  has 
represented.  He  managed  to  set  up  an 
annual  retirement  annuity  for  himself 
of  $54,000  which  he  was  eligible  to  re- 
ceive in  late  1965  when  he  would  be  55 
years  of  age.  This  was  accomplished 
by  manueverlng  .some  .$350,000  from  the 
Allied  Trades  Council  into  a  separate 
pension  fund  for  its  new  officers  and 
clerical  employees.  Also,  he  Isolated 
some  $850,000  out  of  local  815's  treasury 
into  a  pension  fund  for  Its  officers  and 
the  officers  of  Churchill  Associates. 
This  amounted  to  approximately  $48,000 
annually.  In  addition,  he  managed  to 
become  ellaible  for  a  third  pension. 
throu<,'h  the  Teamsters'  Joint  Council  16, 
and  for  a  fourth  pension  from  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
the  two  totaling  some  $5,600. 

This  annual  amount  of  $54,000 
amounts  to  approximately  $800,000  as  a 
lump-.sum  equivalent.  Is  considerably 
higher  than  a  high-level  Ooverrmient 
employee  or  flag  officer  In  our  armed 
services  received  in  retirement,  and  In 
fact  Is  twice  as  much  as  the  retirement 


benefits  that  we  presently  provide  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

riFTH    AMENDMENT 

As  the  .subcommittee  report  indicates, 
George  Barasch,  brother-in-law  Samuel 
I.amar,  confidant  Frank  Lasky.  and  other 
involved  union  officials  chose  to  invoke 
the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  self-incrimination  to 
questions  ixysed  by  Chairman  McCi.ellan 
and  others  at  the  time  of  our  hearings. 

While  this  is  not  sun^rising,  as  other 
witnesses — from  labor  officials  in  the 
days  of  our  Senate  Labor  Rackets  Com- 
mittee hearin'is  of  a  few  years  ago  to 
bankers,  in  our  federally  Insured  banking 
hearings  of  a  year  ago — have  done  .simi- 
larly, particularly  when  the  question  of 
having  violated  a  fiduciary  relationship 
with  tho.se  from  whom  a  position  of  tru.st 
has  been  extended,  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  Morris  Shey.  a  certified 
public  accountant  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  was  at  one  time  a  manage- 
ment ti-ustee  in  the  Local  815.  Team.sters 
chain  of  events,  and  who  has  recently 
been  serving  as  Barasch'.s  own  account- 
ant, would  likewi.se  invoke  the  self-in- 
crimination privilege. 

RETURN   OF   rtJNDS 

I  note,  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction, 
that  the  reix)rt  indicates  a  concentrated 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  general 
council  of  the  subcommittee  and  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  U.S.  Etepartments  of 
Labor.  Justice,  and  the  Treasury,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  New  York 
State  Insurance  Department  in  repeated 
conferences  with  the  attorneys  for 
George  Barasch  to  attempt  to  work  out 
a  solution  for  the  return  of  these  funds. 
I  note,  too,  that  it  finally  has  been  agreed 
that  the  $4,200,000  will  be  returned  to  a 
fund  entitled  the  Allied  Welfare  Fund, 
which  I  understand  to  be  a  joint  welfare 
fund  for  the  two  main  unions  that  we 
have  di-scussed  here.  I  understand,  too, 
that  the  overseas  corporations  will  be  dis- 
solved, that  George  Barasch  has  resigned 
as  trustee,  and  that  the  trust  agreements 
have  been  revised  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  what  we  have  seen,  with  the  New  York 
State  Insurance  Department  to  supenise 
these  revised  agreements  and  the  Allied 
Welfare  Fund  In  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  affected  firms  are  now  in  the  New 
York  area. 

For  this  excellent  accomplishment  I 
wish  to  commend  Subcommittee  General 
Counsel  Jerome  S.  Adlerman. 

However,  at  the  same  time  I  am  dis- 
turbed— and  this  is  not  meant  to  be  a  re- 
flection on  the  general  coun.sel.  but, 
rather,  a  concern  for  the  very  problem 
that  we  are  confronted  with  here  and 
are  trying  to  correct — that  George  Bar- 
a.sch  apparently  has  .still  gotten  away 
scot  free  with  either:  First,  $35,000  in 
annual  salary,  plus  $5,200  annual  ex- 
pense money,  while  .serving  as  the  head 
of  Churchill  Associates,  which  is  still  ad- 
minLsterlng  the  active  welfare  and  pen- 
sion funds;  or  second,  $54,098  in  annual 
annuity  from  the  varioiis  retirement 
plans  which  Barasch  can  receive  if  he 
elects  to  retire,  as  he  Is  now  55  years  of 
age  and  Is  apparently  eligible  to  do. 

It  appears  that  Barasch  has  been  re- 
warded for  his  deceit  and.  therefore,  if 


the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  at  fault  in  delaying  th« 
aforementioned  negotiation.s — as  It  may 
well  have  been— I  would  suggest  that  Its 
New  Jersey  counterpart,  or  the  State 
attorney  general  and  or  the  State  Legls- 
lature  of  New  Jer.sey  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  pension  funds  which  are  ad- 
ministered in  New  Jersey  and  which 
presently  allow  Barasch  to  receive  ap- 
proximately $48,400  per  year  therefrom 
at  his  election.  The  names  of  these 
funds  have  not  been  mentioned  until 
now — mainly,  to  attempt  to  not  further 
confuse  an  already  confu.sine  matter-^ 
but.  for  the  record,  they  are:  First,  Allied 
Security  Fund,  which  pertains  to  his  re- 
tirement  benefits  from  his  -^.Ilied  Trades 
Council  association;  second.  Affiliated 
Security  Fund,  which  pertains  to  his  re- 
tirement benefits  from  his  roles  with 
Local  815,  Teamsters,  and  Churchill  As- 
sociates. 

INADEQUACT  OF  EXISTING  LAWS 

As  it  was  repeatedly  pointed  out  during 
the  hearings,  there  wa.s  a  great  deal  of 
concern  by  subcommittee  members  and 
Department  of  Justice  and  Department 
of  Labor  witncs.scs  that  there  appeared 
to  be  no  existing  provisions  of  law  to  pre- 
vent the  activities  of  George  Barasch 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  union  mem- 
bers to  the  funds  contributed  for  their 
own    welfare    and    pensions.     A.sslstant 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Fred  Vin.son  indi- 
cated that  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  had  astu 
most  pertinent   portion  to  the  Barasch 
case,   section   302.     However,    the  main 
purpo.se  of  section  302  was  to  prevent 
conflicts  of  interest  and  other  improper 
practices   between   employers   and   em- 
ployees.    Welfare    and    pension    funds 
were  not  included  within  Section  302's 
provisions   in   a   situation   such   as  the 
Barasch    case.     And    Solicitor    Charles 
Donahue  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor indicated  that  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Funds  Plans  Di.sclosuiv  Act  of  1948. 
and  its   1962  amendrnent.  is  limited  in 
authority  in  that  it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  disclo.sure  of  facts  regarding  the  plans. 
as  well    as   financial   reports,   but  on  a 
voluntary  basis.     If  such  information  Is 
refused  by  the  particular  union  involved, 
the  Secretar>'  of  Labor  may  investigate 
but  he  has  no  enforcement  machinery  to 
require   complete   disclo.«:ure   or  compli- 
ance. 

Accordingly,  our  Subcommittee  has 
made  certain  recommendations  in  its  re- 
port, which  in  substance  are  the  same 
as  S.  2627,  the  bill  to  which  I  alluded  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks  and  which 
was  designed  to  remedy  the.se  abuses, 
and  which  was  cospon.sored  by  eicht  of 
the  nine  Sut>committee  member.^.  While 
these  recommendations  are  readily  avail- 
able, and  do  speak  for  them.selves  let  me 
simply  say  that  they  recommend  the 
elimination  of  one-man  control  of  such 
welfare  and  pension  plan  funds,  that  the 
funds  shall  be  u.sed  only  for  stated  pur- 
poses for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  em- 
ployees, that  the  trustees  will  be  limited 
to  terms  of  years  with  the  activities  and 
overall  character  of  the  trustee.s  much 
more  carefully  scrutinized  Also,  that 
the  corpus  of  the  trust  will  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  foreign  countries  without  the 
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million  beneficiaries  and  that  approxi- 
mately 25  million  Americans  who  have 
not  yet  retired  have  some  retirement 
coverage.  It  is  anticipated  that  approx- 
imately $9  billion  annually  will  be  paid 
out  to  6.5  million  Americans  in  1980.  and 
that  42  million  Amerlcaris  will  then  be 
participating  in  such  retirement  cov- 
erage. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress  has  also  been  holding  hearings 
on  this  subject  this  year.  By  looking  at 
and  inquiring  into  the  diversion,  misap- 
plication and  misuse  of  such  fimds  sis 
our  Subcommittee  has  done  in  this  in- 
stance. I  feel  that  we  have  been  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  country,  as  a  whole, 
and.  hopefully,  to  the  rank-and-file  un- 
ion employees  across  the  breadth  of  our 
land  in  particular. 


MOND,  Tower,  Yoxtng  of  North  Dakota. 
RiBicorr,  Piarson.  Dominick,  Millkr. 
and  Pong. 

I  believe  that  the  extent  to  which  this 


Ptoressed  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  matter.    The  Senate  Special  Committee 

fthor   and  the  Secretary  will  be  em-  on  the  Aging  held  hearings  on  the  sub- 

nowered   with   enforcement    machinery  Ject   in   March   of   last   year  and   their 

for  violations  of  the  fiduciary  capacity,  report  of  June   1965   entitled  ''Extend-     ,  _^  ,   ^,        ^       ,        ^ 

Eluding  the  trustees'  removal  through  ing  Private  Pension  Coverage."  Indicated    legislation  has  found  support  from  al- 

IhP  Federal  courts  and  the  authority  to  that  private  pensions  are  currently  pay-     most  a  third  of  the  Senate  reveals  the 

sue  in  said  courts  for  the  recovei-y  of  any  ing  $2.75  bUUon  annually  to  almost  2.5 

funds  therein  deleted. 

aANK-AND-rlLE    VtnOH    MEMBERS 

I  do  not  want  to  conclude  my  remarks 
without  a  specific  reference  to  the  real 
purpose  for  this  proposed  legislation,  and 
tjiat  is  to  guard  these  funds  for  the 
worker  who  Is  entitled  to  them  and  for 
whom  it  is  intended  will  ultimately  have 
the  use  of  them.  My  concern  in  this  re- 
gard is  the  same  today  as  it  was  yester- 
day, and  the  day  before,  and  as  it  was 
when  I  remarked  on  this  Senate  floor  on 
September  3.  1959.  during  the  discussion 
of  the  tlien-pendlng  Landrum-Grlffln 
bill— the  latter  of  whom  is  our  newest 
Member  to  this  Senate  body  today.  At 
that  time,  I  said: 

However  I  believe  that  close  students  of 
'.rade-unlon  legislation  and  of  the  national 
economy  at  this  time  must  reach  the  con- 
.:lu»lon  that  the  greatest  lack  of  balance 
m  the  trade-union  area  of  the  country  today 
a  not  the  luck  of  balance  between  employer 
wid  employee,  or  not  even  the  lack  of  balance 
whlcti  comes  to  startlngly  and  so  strangely, 
md  with  such  terrible  consequences  at  times, 
between  the  little  businessman  and  the  big 
unions,  but  that  the  most  significant  lack 
of  balance  is  between  the  {xrwer  of  the  Indi- 
vidual member  and  the  pwwer  of  the  labor 
bota  who  has  authority  over  that  member's 
destiny  and  over  his  economic  life  Union 
.eaders  have  often  grown  too  strong  The 
control  exercised  by  dues-paying  members 
over  their  own  affairs  has  grown  to  weak 


While  I  am  sure  that  most  pension 
funds  in  most  of  the  unions  are  honestly 
administered,  still  It  Is  with  thds  thought 
of  the  protection  of  the  little  man.  the 
rank-and-file  member,  that  I  make  my 
remarks  today.  I  think  it  might  be 
fitting  to  state  that  I  liken  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  legislation  as  contained 
m  S  2627  and  as  stated  in  the  recom- 
mendations to  our  report  to  the  purport 
of  another  statement  I  also  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  that  same  day.  September 
3  1959,  when  I  said : 

I  think  It  should  also  be  made  perfectly 
clear,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  not  punitive 
l««l«l»tlon  In  no  sense  is  it  anti-labor  legis- 
lation But  It  Is  very  markedly  preventive 
leglilatlon — preventing,  we  hope,  in  the  fu- 
ture the  types  of  abuses  which  have  brought 
Injury  and  unhajxplness  to  so  many  In  the 
put  And  It  Is  very  definitely  antl-labor 
boM  legislation,  because  It  takes  from  thoee 
who  prefer  to  be  labor  bosses  Instead  of  re- 
•ponsible  labor  leaders  the  undue  authority 
which  they  have  been  accumulating  and 
redutrtbuies  U  among  the  rank  and  file  trade 
union  members,  where  It  rightfully  belongs. 
This  Is  what  we  mean  when  we  have  argued 
•0  long  and  so  energetically  for  a  bill  of 
rtghu  for  the  American  worklngman  and 
woman  whose  dues  support  the  trade  union 
nwvemeni  ■■ 

CONCLUSION 

I  realize  that  the  whole  subject  of  pri- 
"'te  pension  plans  is  an  enormous  one 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  (S.  REPT.  NO 
1349) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  I  submit  the  com- 
mittee's   16th    annual    report,    and   ask 

that  it  be  printed.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "PATENTS, 
TRADEMARKS,  AND  COPYRIGHTS" 
(S.  REPT.  NO,  1350) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
submit  a  report  enUtled  "Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights,"  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  48,  89th  Congress,  1st 
session,  and  sisk  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


COMMISSION  ON  NOXIOUS  AND  OB- 
SCENE MATTERS  AND  MATE- 
RIALS—REPORT OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT.  NO.   1355) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  309)  providing 
for  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene 
Matters  and  Materials,  and  I  submit  a 
report  thereon. 

I  have  been  happy  to  have  28  other 
Senators  act  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 
The  Senators  who  have  Joined  me  as  co- 


M  affecting  our  whole  economic  picture,    sponsors  are :  Senators  Allott.  Bknnbtt, 

particularly  in  the  next  decade  when  so 

ni*ny  contributing  plana  wUl  come  Into 

Pjnlon.    I  know  that  various  commlt- 

«•  of  the  Congress  have  held,  and  will 

eontinue  to  hold,  hearings  on  this  vital 
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Bible,  Carlson.  Casi,  Coopir,  Dirksen, 
Eastland.  Fannin.  GRtriNiNG,  Hickmj- 
LOOPER.  Holland,  Jordak  of  Idaho, 
LAuscmt.  Proutt.  Randolph,  Scott, 
Smpsow,    Smathers,    Sparkman.   Tmni- 


serlousness  of  the  problems  of  obscenity 
throughout  our  coimtry. 

My  observations  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  activities  of  the  merchants  of 
filth  are  expanding.  I  have  received  a 
mountain  of  mail  from  citizens  whose 
homes  have  been  invaded  with  adver- 
tising and  samples  of  the  smut  which  Is 
on  the  market.  These  people  demand 
that  something  be  done. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  recent  trials  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  would  help 
■strengthen  the  hand  of  the  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  but  there  has  been  gen- 
eral disappointment  that  these  decisions 
did  not  have  more  far  reaching  effects. 

I  do  not  wish  to  place  undue  blame  on 
the  Court  for  It  can  only  interpret  the 
laws  that  are  In  effect.  It  was  clear, 
from  the  opinions  which  were  written, 
that  the  Justices  were  stymied  In  trying 
to  determine  what  has  legally  been  de- 
fined as  obscene.  We  still  need  an  ade- 
quate definition  which  will  hold  up  in 
court. 

Some  fears  have  been  expressed  that 
passage  of  this  bill  will  somehow  bring 
about  censorship.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther frcan  the  fact.  I  ask  critics  only  to 
examine  the  makeup  of  the  commission, 
with  representatives  from  almost  every 
walk  of  life,  with  experts  In  the  field  of 
Information,  publishing,  education,  reli- 
gion, television,  and  motion  pictures. 
Surely  these  representatives  will  be  con- 
scious of  their  responsibility  to  maintain 
basic  freedom  as  they  seek  means  to  end 
the  abuse  of  these  frec?doms — abuse 
which  leads  to  harm  for  others. 

This  commission  cannot  pass  any  laws. 
It  can  only  report  Its  findings,  make  rec- 
ommendations, propose  programs.  Its 
suggestions  are  not  binding  on  any  body 
of  government. 

I  only  ask  that  this  group  of  experts  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  seek  safegtiards 
against  the  violation  of  privacy,  leading 
to  distortion  of  moral  character,  which 
comes  from  the  smelly  traffic  in  porno- 
graphic, obscene,  and  filthy  books,  pic- 
tures, and  other  noxious  materials.  I  ask 
only  that  they  be  given  a  chance  to  con- 
centrate on  the  problems  surrounding  the 
sale  of  such  materials,  the  legal  means  of 
constricting  the  flow  of  this  traffic  and, 
just  as  important,  outlining  those  areas 
which  are  not  to  be  listed  In  the  category 
of  obscene  or  r>omographic. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  portion  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  and  a  copy 
of  S.  309.  as  amended,  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar ;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  excerpt  from  the  report  sind 
the  bill  fS.  309),  as  amended,  will  be 
printed  In  the  Recxjrd. 

The  excerpt  and  amendment,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Mttndt,  are  as  follows; 

FrrKPOsi 
S.  30g  provides  tbat  a  Coqunisalon  wUI  be 
MtablLshed  to  explore  methods  of  combating 
the  'j-afflc  In  obscene  and  noziotu  mat«rl«Jtt 
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and  to  ( 1 1  seek  means  of  improving  coordina- 
tion between  various  levels  oX  government  to 
auppresa  such  traJBc,  (2i  endeavor,  throiigh 
the  cooperation  or  various  Information  and 
communication  media,  to  inform  the  public 
about  the  problem  and  to  further  the  objec- 
tlvea  of  the  Commission:  and  (3)  report  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  as  to  what 
legislative  administrative,  or  other  forms  of 
action  needs  to  he  taken  to  combat  the  traffic 
In  obscene  and  noxiou,s  materials 

BACKGROrND    INFOKMATION 

S.  309  Is  Identical  to  S  162.  a  bill  Introduced 
In  the  87th  Congress,  which  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Government  Oi)eratlon£ 
Committee  ot  the  Senate  iS.  Kept.  284)  and 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  of  the  Senate  re- 
ported S  3726  (S.  Rept  1749)  and  this  bill. 
which  was  also  Identical  to  S.  309,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

This  legislation  has  been  Introduced  In  an 
effort  to  bring  abtjut  a  workable  and  effec- 
tive program  to  fight  the  trafBc  In  obscene 
and  noxious  matters  and  materials.  While 
considerable  interest  has  been  shown  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  General  public  In  the  serious 
problems  involved  In  the  distribution  of 
pornographic  literature,  no  single  effective 
piece  of  legislation  hfts  been  adopted  which 
deals  a  crippling  blow  to  this  Insidious 
Industry. 

Many  religious,  patriotic,  and  service  orga- 
nizations and  groups  have  been  continually 
urging  Congress  to  take  action  on  this  serious 
and  menacing  problem  The  Congress  has 
taken  not*  of  the  »nde-spread  harm  done  to 
youth  and  others  through  the  dissemination 
of  lewd  obscene,  and  noxious  materials,  and 
a  number  of  bills  have  been  Introduced  In 
Congress  on  the  subject. 

Twenty-eight  additional  Senators  have 
Joined  In  the  sponsorship  of  this  bill  It  le 
the  belief  of  the  sponsors  that  the  best  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  resulting  from  the 
distribution  of  obscene  materials  would  be 
through  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
which  could  thoroughly  examine  all  the 
facets  of  the  problems  and  could  then  rec- 
ommend steps  to  be  taken  both  by  leglsla- 
Uve  bodies  and  by  private  groups  and  citi- 
zens to  meet  the  threat  posed  by  the  dis- 
semination of  obscene  matters. 

tt  Is  the  belief  of  the  sponsors  that  this 
small  group  of  experts,  drawn  from  a  wide 
area  of  Interests,  could  make  recommenda- 
tions and   initiate  action  more  effectively. 

The  Commission  Is  to  be  made  up  of  per- 
sons from  several  walks  of  life  who  have 
knowledge  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
and  the  many  legal  problems  connected  with 
the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  obscene  ma- 
terials 

The  Commission  will  study  the  need  for 
any  new  Federal  regulations  for  controlling 
•uch  traffic,  as  well  as  the  general  need  for 
State  laws  or  local  ordinances  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Efforts  will  be  made  by  the  Commission  ui 
alert  the  public,  especially  the  parents  and 
school-age  children,  about  the  serlousnes.s 
of  this  pernicious  traffic  and  give  guidance 
to  the  public  In  suppressing  the  distribution 
of  such  lewd  and  obscene  matters,  or  In 
brlngliog  the  piu-veyors  of  filth  into  court. 

MEMBCXSKIP   OF   THE  COMMISSION 

The  following  Government  agencies  will 
have  representatives  on  the  Commission: 
The  Post  Office  Department,  the  Department 
of  Justice  (Including  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation*,  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  There  win 
also  be  one  member  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  one  member  of  the  Senate 
on  tile  Commission. 

Public  members  are  selected  from  groups 
knowledgeable  on   this  quesUon  both  from 
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a  moral  aspect  and  from  a  law  enforcement 
aspect.  These  will  Include  three  clergymen, 
a  secondary  school  official,  a  State  attorney 
general,  a  county  or  city  prosecutor,  and  a 
county  or  city  law  enforcement  officer 

Representatives  from  the  Information  and 
communications  media  will  sit  on  the  Com- 
mission. One  member  will  come  from  the 
movlng-plctiu-e  Industry,  one  from  the  radlo- 
televislon  industry,  and  one  from  the  pub- 
lishing Industry. 

This  group  will  represent  all  segments  of 
the  population  concerned  with  the  problems 
resulting  from  distribution  of  noxious  and 
obscene  matters  and  materials. 

S.   309 
A  bill  creating  a  commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene 
Matters  and  Materials 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled , 

riNDINCS    or   FACT   AND   DECLARATION    OF   POLICY 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  traffic 
In  obscene  matters  and  materials  Is  a  matter 
Of  grave  national  concern.  The  problem, 
however.  Is  not  one  which  can  be  solved  at 
any  one  level  of  government  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  find  more 
effective  ways  of  preventing  the  transmission 
of  such  matters  and  materials  through  the 
Instrumentalities  which,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  subject  to  Federal  regulation  The 
State  and  local  governments  have  perhaps  an 
even  greater  responsibility  in  the  exercise  uf 
their  police  powers  to  protect  the  public,  and 
particularly  minors,  from  the  morally  cor- 
rosive effects  of  such  matters  and  materials. 
GovernmenUl  action  to  be  effective  needs 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  an  lnft)rmed 
public.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
bring  about  a  coordinated  effort  at  the 
various  governmental  levels,  and  by  public 
and  private  groups,  to  combat  by  all  consti- 
tutional means  this  pernicious  traffic. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF  THE   COMMISSION    ON    NOX- 
IOUS AND  OBSCENE  MAITEJIS  AND  MATERL\L3 

Sec.  2.  la)  For  tlie  piurpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  there  Is  hereby 
created  a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters 
and  Materials  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"' ) . 

lb  I  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  CommiBion  or  employment  of  an  In- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  In  any  business  or  professional  field, 
on  a  part-Ume  or  full-time  basis,  with  or 
without  compensation,  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  service  or  employment  bringing  such 
Individual  within  the  provisions  of  section 
281,  283,  284.  434.  or  1914  of  title  IB  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Re- 
vised Statute.^   (5  USC    99  i  . 

MEMBEKSHIP     OF     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  3  (a)  Number  and  Appointment  — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  twenty 
members.  app)olnted  by  the  President,  as  fol- 
lows 

(  Vi    One  from  the  Senate; 

rSi  One  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(3)  Two  from  the  Poet  Office  Department: 

(4)  Two  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
one  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation; 

(5t  One  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare: 

(6)    Three  from  the  clergy: 

(7  I  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  educa- 
tor In  the  Held  of  secondary  education; 

(8)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  educa- 
tor In  the  field  of  higher  education. 

(9)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  li- 
brarian; 

(10)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  book  publlslilng  industry; 


(11)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  renr*. 
sentaUve  of  the  newspaper,  magazine  im 
periodical  publishing  Industry;  ' 

( 12)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  motion  picture  industry 

(13)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  reprt 
sentatlve  of  the  radio,  and  television  lndu« 
tries; 

(14)  One  from  among  the  attorney!  wn- 
eral  of  the  several  States; 

(15)  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  prosecutor 
of  a  city  or  county  government:  and 

(16)  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  law  en- 
forcing officer  of  a  city  or  county  government 

(b)  Vacancies  —Any  vacancy  in  the  Com 
mission  shall  not  affect  Its  powcru,  but  tbaii 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  th« 
original  appointment  was  made 

(c)  Continuation  op  MEMBrRsiiip  Cpon 
Chance  of  Status— A  change  in  the  suttu 
or  employment  of  any  person  appointed  to 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  affect  his  member- 
ship upon  the  Commission. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shal)  ele<-t  a  Chalr- 
Chalrman    from    among  it« 
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Vice 


man    and 
members. 

QUORUM 

Sec  5  Eleven  members  of  the  CommlsslOB 
shall  constitute  a  quorum 

compensation  of  members  or  the 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Members  of  Congress —Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  iht 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compenM- 
tlon  In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  ihej 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsUtenct. 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  bj 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  From  the  Execctiti 
Branch.— The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation  In 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
In  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be  rt- 
imbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  thf 
Commission. 

(c)  KCzafBiiis  F*aoM  Private  Lirt.— The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  re- 
ceive $100  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission,  plus  relmbur.semeiit  for  travel 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incvirred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties 

staff  of  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec  7  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  com pen.'.a tlon  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisiible  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  Uw» 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  U 
amended. 

EXPENSES   or   THE   COMMISSION 

8.  There   Is   hereby   authorized  to  be 


Sec 


appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Tre«*- 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  m 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlsloM 
of  this  Act. 

DUTIES   OF  THE   COMBUSSION 

9.    (a)    iNVESmoATiON.  Analysis.  *!*« 


-It  shall  be  the  duty  of 


Sec 
Recommehdations 
the  Commission — 

(1)  to  explore  methods  of  combating  the 
traffic  In  obscene  matters  and  material*  »t 
the  various  levels  of  governmental  respo"- 
siblllty: 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  » 
plan  for  Improved  coordination  between  fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  officials  In  the  lupprtt- 
slon  of  such  traffic: 

( 3 )  to  determine  ways  and  means  of  In- 
forming the  public  as  to  the  origin,  »oop«. 


md  effects  of  such  tramc.  and  of  obtaining 
public  support    in    Its  suppression, 

i4i  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of 
leaders  in  the  field  of  mass  media  for  the 
j£Compl!shment  of  the  objectives  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act: 

(6)  to  formulate  recommendations  for 
juch  legislative,  administrative  or  other 
Jorms  of  action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  combat  such  traffic;  and 

(6i  to  analyze  the  laws  pertaining  to  trafBc 
la  noxious  and  obscene  matters  and  ma- 
terials, and  to  make  such  recommendations 
te  the  Congress  for  appropriate  revisions  of 
Federal  laws  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
aecesEary  in  order  to  effectively  regulate  the 
flow  of  such  traffic. 

ibi  Report. — The  Commission  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  its 
findings  and  recommendations  as  soon  as 
prartlcab'.e  and  In  no  event  later  than  two 
rears  after  the  Commission  Is  established. 
The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  sixty 
days  following  the  submission  of  Its  final 
report 

POWEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  10.  (a I  Hearings  and  Sessions — The 
Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may.  for  Uie  purpose  of  Ciurylng  out 
Uie  p.'-ovlsions  of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correepondence. 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as  the 
Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may  be 
issued  over  the  signature  of  tlie  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  of  such  subcommittee,  or 
any  duly  designated  member,  and  may  be 
•ened  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member.  The  provlslo-is  of  sec- 
tlon.B  102  through  104  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (2  U.S.C.  192-194)  shall 
apply  In  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  wit- 
ness to  comply  with  any  subpeua  or  to  testify 
when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section 

ibi  Advisory  Committees. — In  carrying 
out  Its  duties  under  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion (li  may  constitute  such  advisory  oom- 
mirtees  within  States  composed  of  citizens 
of  that  state,  and  (2)  may  consult  with 
Governors,  attorneys  general,  and  otJjer  rep- 
resentativies  of  State  and  local  government 
and  private  organizations,  as  It  deems  ad- 
viaabJp  Any  advisory-  conmilttee  constituted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  carrv  out 
Its  dutie'=  without  expense  to  the  United 
States. 

ici  Obtaining  Official  Data.— The  Com- 
misfion  is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency. 
bohrd  c^jnunisslon.  office,  Independent  est*»b- 
Itoment.  or  Instrumentality.  Information. 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpiKe  of  this  Act  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bvu-eau.  agency,  board,  commission. 
office,  esubllshment  or  Instrumentalltv  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such'  In- 
lonnatlon.  .suggestions,  esllmatee,  and  statis- 
tics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,   read   the   first 
"ffle,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,   the 
"cond  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr  SMATHERS: 

8  3572    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Stierlf 

°o»iey.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

ByMr  SPARKMAN: 

83573   A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Robert  L. 

||^J»Me«;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 


S.  3674.  A  bill  to  make  c«-taln  expendi- 
tures by  the  city  of  HuntsvlUe.  Ala.,  eligible 
as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  KELSOS : 

S  3575  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Nikolaos  Kanaloupltls;  to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  Mr.  Ttdings)  : 

S  3576  A  bill  to  amend  section  2241  of 
Utle  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  venue  of  applications 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  In 
custody  under  Judgments  and  sentences  of 
St.«te  courts,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

(Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   KENNICDY   of   Massachusetts: 

S.  3577  A  bill  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures by  Mafifachufetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for  the 
pvirposes  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
lt»49:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S  3578  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIH  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage,  under 
the  program  of  supplementary  medical  in- 
surances benefits  established  by  part  B  there- 
of, of  certain  expenses  incurred  by  an  Insured 
Individual  In  obtaining  certain  drugs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  DorcLAs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By   Mr    SCOTT: 

S.  3879.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Judicial  Serv- 
ice Commission,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  i 

By   Mr.    MONTOYA    (for   himself   and 
Mr  Morse  i  : 

S.  3580.  A  bill  to  provide  addlUonal  read- 
justment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

By   Mr.   GRIFFIN 

S  3581.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Griffin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr    KENNEDY   of   Massachusett* 

S  3582  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos  I 
Pslcho^os;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


RESOLUTION  TO  PRINT  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT  A  STUDY  ON 
OPERATION  AND  EFFECTIVENESS 
OP  GOVERNMENT  BOARDS  OF 
CONTRACT    APPEALS 

Mr  SPARKMAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing re.solution  iS.  Ftes.  281  >;  which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate Document  a  study  on  the  Operation  and 
Kffectlveness  of  Government  Boards  of  Con- 
tract Appeals,  prepared  for  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  by  Professor 
Harold  C.  Petrowltz;  and  that  three  thou- 
sand additional  copies  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  committee. 


JURISDICTION  AND  VENUE  OF  AP- 
PLICATIONS FOR  WRITS  OF  HA- 
BEAS CORPUS  FOR  CERTAIN 
PERSONS 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  the  able 
.junior  Senator  fronr  Marj-land  IMr. 
Tidings!  is  nece.ssarily*bsent  today.  He 
has  asked  me.  and  I  am  proud  to  comply, 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  him  with  respect 
to  the  jurisdiction  and  venue  of  applica- 
tions for  writs  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  Senator  has  prepared  additional 
remarks  which  outline  the  purpose  he 
seeks  to  ach'eve  by  the  bill.  His  remarks 
are  most  persuasive.  I  think  we  can 
again  see  clearly  the  reason  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  in  the 
relatively  brief  period  of  time  he  has 
.served  ha5;  established  himself  as  a  Sen- 
ator who  is  deeply  concerned  with  mat- 
ters affecting  justice  for  individuals  even 
when  there  is  no  political  gain  to  be 
achieved  or  newspaper  excitement  over 
the  matter. 

In  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery, the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
amply  demonstrated  his  understanding 
and  concern  of  these  problems. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  TyeingsI  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  to  amend  section  2241  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  venue  of  applications 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  in 
custody  under  judgments  and  sentences 
of  State  courts;  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart 
(for  Mr.  TYDmcsi,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  remarks  of  Mr  7^-dikgs.  presented 
by  Mr.  Kakt.  are  as  follows: 

Modification  of  the  Vkktt*  Provisions  of 
THE  JuDiciAi,  Code  CoNcraKiNO  Habeas 
CoRPrs  Petitions  by  State  PaisoNDts 
Mr  President,  existing  provisions  of  the 
Judicial  Code  governing  district  court  venue 
for  habeas  corpus  petitions  filed  by  State  pris- 
oners may  Inflict  undue  hardship  both  upon 
the  petitioning  prisoner  and  our  district 
courts.  The  problem  arises  where  there  are 
two  or  more  Federal  Judicial  districts  within 
any  given  state  The  law  requlTM  that  a 
state  prisoner  seeking  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
from  a  Federal  district  court  must  file  his 
petition  in  the  district  In  which  he  U  In- 
carcerated, without  regard  to  where  he  was 
tried  and  convicted.  This  means  that  the 
peutlon  for  the  writ  may  be  entertained  In 
a  district  court  that  Is  far  distant  from  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  from  both  proaecutorlal 
and  defense  witnesses,  and  from  the  state 
court  that  sentenced  the  prisoner 

Furthermore,  this  unnecessarily  restrictive 
rule  may  not  produce  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  habeas  corpus  caseload  among 
the  various  Federal  district  courts  In  a  par- 
ticular state  For  example,  while  the  State 
of  Texas  is  divided  Into  four  Federal  judicial 
districts,  substantially  all  of  that  state's 
correctional  faculties  are  located  In  the 
Southern  District  of  Texas.  A  prlaoner  xoaj 
be  tried  and  convicted  In  a  State  court  fit- 
ting in  Amarlllo.   m   the  Northern  District 
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of  TexM,  but  he  will  be  conflned  In  a  Stat* 
penltanUmry  locatwl  within  the  jiirlMlctlon 
of  the  Southern  Dlatrict.  Thl»  prisoner  wlU 
have  to  file  any  petition  for  port-convlctlon 
relief  with  the  dUtrlct  coxirt  In  Houston, 
about  700  mllee  from  the  location  of  the 
State  court  which  convicted  him,  If  the 
dlatrict  court  in  Houston  dealres  to  Inquire 
Into  the  matter,  considerable  expense  and 
trouble  must  be  undertaken  In  order  to  ob- 
tain testimony  from  distant  witnesses,  and 
In  order  to  examine  evidence  that  is  in  all 
probabUity  sUU  located  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  trial  court. 

Until  recently,  these  venue  provisions  of 
existing  law  did  not  cause  intolerable  dlfn- 
cultles  because  the  habeas  corpus  review  of 
a  State  court  proceeding  by  a  Federal  court 
was  narrowly  restricted.  However,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
over  recent  years  the  scope  of  the  habeas 
corpus  hearings  has  been  broadened  consid- 
erably, and  often  approaches  a  full  scale 
trial.  The  typical  hearing  today  may  require 
the  attendance  of  many  witnesses,  and  It 
may  be  extremely  expensive  or  Inconvenient 
to  bring  the  necesstiry  persons  before  the  re- 
viewing court. 

B*r.  President.  I  am  Introducing,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  allow  the  State 
prisoner  to  file  for  review  of  the  State  court 
proceeding  In  the  more  appropriate  and  con- 
venient Federal  court.  My  bill  wovUd  allow 
the  prisoner  to  file  for  the  writ  In  either  the 
Federal  district  court  where  he  is  Incar- 
cerated, or  the  Federal  district  coiirt  located 
where  the  SUte  trial  took  place,  and  would 
allow  the  district  court  to  transfer  the  pro- 
ceedings to  another  district  court  In  the  In- 
terests of  Justice  and  for  the  convenience  of 
the  petitioner.  The  bill  will  also  have  the 
aalutary  effect  of  distributing  the  habeas 
corpus  business  of  the  Federal  courts  more 
evenly  among  the  various  judicial  districts. 

This  bill  Is  In  large  measure  the  product  of 
the  diligent  efforts  of  the  Honorable  Ben  C. 
ConnaUy.  Chief  Judge  of  the  8outb«m  Dis- 
trict of  Texas.  Judge  ConnaUy  la  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  bringing  to  the  public's  at- 
tention this  shortcoming  In  the  present 
Judicial  Code,  and  for  suggesting  an  appro- 
priate solution. 

A  similar  bill.  HJt.  7618.  was  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  Honorable  Kmawttxl 
Cbxkx. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  thU 
point  In  the  Rxcoao; 

"S.  3578 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreee  asaembled,  Tbat  section 
2241  of  Utle  28.  United  Statea  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  therein  at  the  end 
thereof  an  additional  subsection  reading  as 
follows: 

"'(d)  Where  an  application  tot  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  Is  made  by  a  person  In  cus- 
tody under  the  Judgment  and  sentence  of  a 
State  court  of  a  State  which  contains  two 
or  more  Federal  Judicial  districts,  the  appli- 
cation may  be  filed  In  the  district  court  for 
the  district  wherein  such  person  Is  In  cus- 
tody or  m  the  district  court  for  the  district 
within  which  the  State  court  was  held  which 
convicted  and  sentenced  him  and  each  of 
such  district  coxirts  shall  have  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  application. 
The  district  court  foi-  the  district  wherein 
such  an  application  Is  filed  In  the  ezarclae  of 
its  discretion  and  In  furtherance  of  Justice 
nxay  transfer  the  application  to  the  other 
district  court  for  hearing  and  determl- 
naUon.' " 


ELIOmUJTY  OP  CERTAIN  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  MASSACHUSETTS  IN- 
SnrUTE  OP  TECHNOLOGY  AS  LO- 
CAL GRANTS-IN-AID 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  In  1959,  Congress  added  sec- 
tion 112  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
permit  expenditures  by  colleges  for  land 
acquisition  and  property  preparation  to 
be  credited  toward  a  community's  share 
of  the  cost  of  an  urban  renewal  project, 
if  these  expenditures  related  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  a  community's  urban  renewal 
project  which  is  in  the  Immediate  vicin- 
ity. This  legislation  sought  to  encourage 
educational  expansion  and  community 
renewal.  If  urban  colleges  are  to  ex- 
pand, they  must  acquire  property  that 
has  alteady  been  developed.  Communi- 
ties are  more  likely  to  facilitate  this  ex- 
pansion, taking  city  property  off  the  tax 
rolls,  when  they  can  derive  some  bene- 
fit— such  as  gaining  an  urban  renewal 
credit  and  having  neighborhood  blight 
corrected. 

The  city  of  Csunbridge  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  have 
cooperated  in  pursuing  these  twin  ob- 
jectives of  community  renewal  and  edu- 
cational expansion.  The  city  has  assist- 
ed MIT  in  acquiring  needed  property  for 
expansion.  MIT's  expansion  has  assist- 
ed Cambridge  In  its  efforts  to  renew  its 
community. 

Unfortunately,  restrictive  administra- 
tion of  the  section  112  credit  program 
has  threatened  to  vitiate  the  benefits 
which  rightfully  belong  to  Cambridge. 
The  Urban  Renewal  Administration  has 
arbitrarily  declared  that  only  expansion 
within  one-quarter  mile  of  the  urban  re- 
newal area  is  eligible  for  the  local  credits. 
Although  this  agency  has  sought  to  in- 
sure that  only  expansion  related  to  re- 
newal projects  is  rewarded,  the  true  ef- 
fect has  been  to  deprive  this  program  of 
the  impetus  intended  by  Congress.  Be- 
cause MIT  has  a  concentrated  campus, 
expansion  must  necessarily  occur  out- 
side one-quarter-mile  radius  while  still 
relating  closely  to  the  urban  renewal  ob- 
jectives. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would  in- 
sure that  Cambridge  will  enjoy  the  full 
benefits  of  MIT's  expansion  within  1 
mile  of  the  Kendall  Square  urban  re- 
newal project.  Congress  recognized  the 
need  to  allow  such  special  exemptions 
when  we  approved  similar  legislation  last 
year  In  regard  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  Philadelphia  and  Wilkes  Col- 
lege in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Adoption  of  this  legislation  would  in- 
sure that  Congress'  Intent  Is  applied  to 
efforts  of  MIT  and  Cambridge.  The 
costs  Incurred  by  MIT  in  expanding  its 
facilities  with  the  assistance  of  Cam- 
bridge would  now  be  credited  toward  its 
urban  renewal  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3577)  to  make  certain  ex- 
penditures by  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  eligible  as  local  grants- 
in-aid  for  the  purposes  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  Introduced  by  Mr. 


Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

AMENDMENT    OF    TITLE    XVm   OF 
SOCLAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
at  the  eve  of  a  historic  event.  To, 
morrow,  the  promise  of  medicare  be- 
comes  a  reality  for  millions  of  older 
Americans. 

It  is  significant  that  medicare  beglna 
functioning  over  the  July  4  weekend, 
for  in  its  own  way  this  new  program 
constitutes  a  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. For  mllUons  it  will  bring  freedom 
from  the  pervasive  fear  of  financial 
catastrophe  brought  about  by  the  inevit- 
able and  often  chronic  illness  of  the  lat- 
ter years.  Medicare  means  that  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  a  lifetime  will  not 
swiftly  diminish  and  vanish  as  a  result 
of  factors  over  which  the  elderly  have  no 
control.  Medicare  means  that  younger 
members  of  a  family  need  no  longer  face 
the  terrible  necessity  of  mortgaging  their 
futures  in  order  to  meet  the  health  care 
costs  of  parents  and  grandparents.  Med- 
icare means  for  many  millions  a  mean- 
ingful and  dignified  alternative  to  the 
welfare  relief  rolls.  We  start  a  program 
tomorrow  which  provides  tangible  evi- 
dence to  the  world  that  the  Great  Society 
Is  a  compassionate  society.  And,  it  is 
compassion  based  upon  dignity  and  not 
the  dole. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  the 
new  program  is  flawless  or  that  It  will 
necessarily  function  with  full  efBciency— 
particularly  during  the  early  months  and 
years  of  operation.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  pragmatlsts  and  I  trust  that  we 
will  make  such  changes  in  the  future  as 
may  be  required  to  eliminate  shortcom- 
ings and  enhance  effectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  today  an 
amendment  to  medicare  with  a  view  to- 
ward making  a  good  thing  better. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  provide  coverage 
under  part  B,  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  plan,  toward  the  costs  of 
prescribed  drugs. 

The  failure  of  the  medicare  prognm 
to  provide  reimbursement  toward  the 
costs  of  drugs  prescribed  outside  of  » 
hospital  or  nursing  home  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  major  gap  in  pro- 
tection. This  deficiency  was  highlighted 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  IMS. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  1»  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  four  out  of  flw 
people  age  65  or  over  suffer  from  one  or 
more  chronic  Illnesses.  Most  of  theie 
Illnesses  require  medication  of  one  sort « 
another  on  a  continuing  basis.  In  ll>W, 
according  to  the  magazine.  American 
Druggist,  the  elderly  are  estimated  to 
have  spent  close  to  $1  billion  on  drW 
and  related  items.  Not  all  of  th»tll 
billion,  of  course,  went  for  preacnp- 
tlons — several  hundred  millions  wm 
spent  for  items  not  requiring  prescrtp- 
tlon,  such  as  aspirin,  rltamlns,  et  <**** 
It  is  estimated,  however,  that  at  les* 
$600  million  was  expended  for  pre- 
scribed drugs. 
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A  good  part  of  the  problem  in  devising 
a  means  for  covering  prescribed  drugs 
ms  in  developing  a  rational  basis  lor 
payment  consistent  with  what  we  know 
about  drug  quality  and  efdcacy  as  well  as 
the  prescribing  practices  of  physicians. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  achieves  those  ob- 
jectives. 

First,  it  would  be  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive to  the  program  to  pay  for  pre- 
scriptions on  the  basis  of  retail  price  and 
for  whatever  item  prescribed.  We  know 
that  in  most  instances,  the  generic  ver- 
sion of  a  drug  is  either  identical  with 
or  equivalent  in  efficacy  to  the  trade- 
name or  branded  version  and  available 
at  significantly  lower  prices.  For  that 
reason,  the  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  schedule  of  allowances  for 
each  prescribed  drug  bsised  upon  the  cost 
of  tl.e  lowest  priced  generic  equivalent 
plus  an  appropriate  amount  for  handling 
and  distribution.  Such  allowances  are 
similar  to  private  Insurance  which  pays 
specified  amounts,  not  necessarily  identi- 
cal with  the  actual  charges,  for  partic- 
ular medical  services  or  procedures.  The 
drug  allowance  will  approximate  actual 
cost  to  the  extent  that  a  drug  is  pre- 
scribed and  filled  on  a  generic  basis. 
The  physician  is  free,  however,  to  pre- 
scribe otherwise — but  the  allowance  to 
the  beneficiary  will  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  schedule  structured  on 
generic  pricing. 

The  basic  listing  of  drugs  requiring 
prescription  for  which  benefits  may  be 
made  is  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Formulary.  Items  in  this  formulary  may 
be  added  to  or  excluded  from  coverage 
based  upon  the  professional  judgment 
of  a  formulary  committee  consisting  of: 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
Stales:  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration;  and  the  EH- 
rector  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  The  formulary  committee  would 
be  aided  by  an  advisory  committee  con- 
sisting of  seven  members.  These  mem- 
bers would  be  selected  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  from 
national  organizations  concerned  with 
pharmacy  such  as :  the  Council  on  Drugs 
of  the  AMA;  American  PubUc  Health 
Association:  American  Society  of  Hos- 
pital Pharmacists;  American  Associa- 
tion of  Medical  Colleges:  American  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy; 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Apothecaries:  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion: National  Medical  Association; 
American  Pharmaceutical  A.ssociatlon : 
and  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Aisociatlon. 

The  advisory  group  may  recommend 
Items  for  inclusion  In  the  formulary  to 
the  formulary  committee.  Any  items 
Included  In  the  formulary  on  a  generic 
name  basis  will  also  be  covered  if  pre- 
scribed under  a  trade  name.  The  for- 
mulary committee  may  also  include  as 
covered  items,  drugs  which  do  not  re- 
Qulre  a  prescription  if  it  determines  those 
Wigs  to  be  of  a  llfesavlng  nature.  In 
°*^lnlng  the  cost  of  "the  lowest 
WTced  generic  equivalent."  the  commit- 
tee would  consult  recognized  pricing 
f!^  such  as  the  "Red  Book."  and  the 
«ae  Book,"  or  it  may  use  any  other 


basis  which  It  deems  appropriate  in 
determining  such  generic  prices  for  pur- 
poses of  preparmg  its  schedule  of  allow- 
ances. 

The  formulary  committee  may  from 
time  to  time,  modify  its  schedule  both 
in  terms  of  items  covered  and  allow- 
ances. It  may  also,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish minimum  prescription  quanti- 
ties and  such  other  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  insure  orderly, 
economical,  and  equitable  provision  of 
this  benefit. 

At  least  annually,  beneficiaries  and 
physicians  would  be  forwarded  a  com- 
plete listing  of  the  drugs  for  which  a 
benefit  is  payable.  Each  drug  would  be 
listed,  on  a  cross-indexed  basis,  by  both 
generic  and  trade  name  with  the  allow- 
ance for  each  drug  also  noted.  Where 
a  drug  Is  available  under  more  than  one 
trade  name,  each  name  would  be  listed 
This  procedure  would  permit  older  peo- 
ple to  become  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent items  covered  and  serve  as  a 
handy  reference  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age prescription  by  generic  rather  than 
trade  name  I  repeat,  despite  the  finan- 
cial advantages  of  generic  prescription, 
the  physician  would  still  be  free  to  pre- 
scribe by  trade  name.  In  such  cases, 
however,  a  smaller  portion  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  prescription  would  be  paid 
as  a  benefit. 

Allowances  under  my  bill  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  20-percent  coinsurance 
applicable  to  the  other  benefits  of  part 
B  of  medicare.  The  beneficiary  would 
be  entitled  to  the  full  allowance  once  he 
had  met  the  $50  deductible  requirement 
of  part  B.  Prescription  costs  may  be  used 
toward  satisfying  the  $50  deductible  but 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  scheduled  al- 
lowances and  not  on  the  actual  costs  to 
the  beneficiary. 

Benefits  would  be  payable  directly  to 
the  beneficiarj.'  subject  to  assignment  at 
his  discretion. 

This  new  benefit  would  be  added  to 
part  B  as  of  July  1.  1968,  or  earlier  in 
the  event  that  premium  costs  for  the 
supplementary  plan  are  recalculated 
prior  to  that  date.  The  additional  pre- 
mium necessary  to  pay  for  this  benefit 
Is  estimated  to  be  approximately  $1 
monthly  per  beneficiary  of  which  one- 
half  would  be  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  also 
request  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for 
a  period  of  15  days  so  as  to  enable  other 
Senators  to  join  in  sponsoring  this  nec- 
essary and  worthwhile  l)eneflt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  bill  'S.  3578)  t-D  amend  title  X\'III 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
coverage,  under  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  benefits  es- 
tablished by  part  B  thereof,  of  certain 
expenses  incurred  by  an  insured  indi- 
vidual in  obtaining  certain  drugs,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  received,  read 


twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
8    3578 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  Th&t  fai  sec- 
tion 1832(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  la 
amended  ill  by  strilcing  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  of  such 
period  a  semicolon  followed  by  the  word 
■and",  and  i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  nfw  paragraph 

■■(3)  enntleme.1t  to  be  paid  for  allowable 
expenses  (as  defined  In  section  1845;  a)  (2)). 
or,  if  lower  acttial  expenses.  Incurred  by  him 
for  the  purchase  of  qualified  drugs  i  a«  de- 
fined m  subsection  i  .a    i  1  i  of  such  section  ) ." 

(bMlt  Section  1833iai  of  such  Act  Is 
amended,  In  the  part  thereof  which  precedes 
paragraph  (1).  by  Inserting  "or  qu.ahfled 
drugs"  after  "Incurs  expenses  for  services" 

(2)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  lA) 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  of  such  period  a  semi- 
colon followed  by  the  word  "and",  and  (B) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph ; 

"(3)  In  the  caae  of  expenses  covered  under 
section  1832(al  (31—100  per  centum  of  such 
expenses." 

(c)  Section  1833(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purpose*  of 
determining  amounts  to  be  counted  toward 
meeting  the  $50  deductible  Imposed  by  the 
preceding  sentence,  there  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded any  expenses  incurred  for  any  drug 
or  biological  which  is  In  excess  of  the  allow- 
able exi)ense8  'as  defined  In  section  1845i8) 
(2)1  of  such  drug  or  biological  " 

idl  Part  B  of  title  XVI 11  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

■  ALLOW ABLt  EXPENSES  FOR  QrALITTtD  DRLOS 

"Sec.  1845.  (ai  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

"( 1 )  The  term  qualified  rug'  means  a  drug 
or  biological  which  Is  Included  among  the 
Items  approved  by  the  Formulary  Committee 
(established  pursuant  to  section  1846(a)  i . 

"(2)  The  term  'allowable  expense',  when 
used  In  connection  with  any  quantity  of  a 
qualified  drtig.  means  the  amount  established 
with  regard  to  such  quantity  of  such  drug 
by  the  Formulary  Committee  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary 

•■(b)  Amounts  to  which  an  Individual  is 
entitled  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1832 (a  I  (3  I  shall  be  paJd  directly  to  such 
Individual  or.  If  such  individual  has  assigned 
his  right  to  receive  any  such  amount  to 
another  person,  the  amount  so  assigned  shall 
be  paid  to  such  other  person  No  Individual 
ahall  be  paid  any  amount  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  section  1832(ai  (3i  prior  to  the 
presentation  by  him  ( or  by  another  on  hl« 
behalf)  of  documentary  or  other  prooi  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  establishing  his  en- 
titlement thereto. 

"(c)  The  benefits  provided  by  reason  of 
section  1832(a(  (3)  may  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  service 
of  carriers  for  the  administration  of  such 
benefits  under  contract*  entered  into  between 
the  Secretary  and  such  carriers  for  such 
purpose.  To  the  extent  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  appropriate,  the  provisions 
relating  to  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  section  1842  shall  be  applicable  to  con- 
tracts entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

"rORMtTLABT  COMMrTTTI 

"Sec.  1848  (a)  There  Is  hereby  establlahed 
a  Formulary  Committee  to  conalst  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Commlaaloner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Admlnlatratlon,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Inatltutes  of  Health. 
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■•(b)(n  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Formulary  Oommlttee,  with  the  a<lvlc«  and 
aasistance  of  the  Formulary  AdrlBory  Group 
<e«tabll«hed  pursuant  to  section  1847)   to — 

"lA)  determine  which  drugs  and  blolog- 
Icals  shall  constitute  qualified  drugs  for 
purposes  of  the  benefits  provided  under  sec- 
tion 1833 (a):  and 

■■(B)  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  the  allowable  expense,  for  purposes 
of  such  benefits,  of  the  various  quantities  of 
any  drug  determined  by  the  Coounlttee  to 
constitute  a  qualified  drug;  and 

"iCi  publish  and  disseminate  at  least  once 
each  calendar  ye<ir  among  Individuals  In- 
sured under  this  part,  physicians,  pharma- 
cists, and  other  interested  p>er8ons.  In  accord- 
ance with  dlrecrlves  of  the  Secretary,  an 
alphabetic  Hat  n^imlng  each  drug  or  biological 
(by  Its  generic  name  and  by  each  other  name 
by  which  it  Is  known)  which  Is  a  qualified 
drug  together  with  the  allowable  espense  of 
various  quantities  thereof,  and  If  any  such 
drug  or  biological  Ls  kn<.>wn  by  a  trade  name, 
the  generic  name  shall  also  appear  with  such 
trade  name. 

'■|2)(A)  Until  the  Formulary  Committee 
determines  to  the  contrary,  any  drug  or 
biological  which  Is  included  in  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  Formulary  shall 
be  regarded  as  a  qualified  drug  fen-  purp>oees 
of  the  b«neflta  provided  under  section  1832 
(a»  (3  I  Drugs  or  biologicals  not  Included  In 
such  Formulary  .shall  be  regarded  as  qualified 
drugs  for  such  purpones  upon  determination 
of  the  Formulary  Committee  that  such  drugs 
or  blologlcals  si^ould  be  so  regarded.  Any 
drug  or  biological  Included  on  the  Hat  of 
qualified  drugs  shall,  if  listed  by  generic 
iiame.  also  be  listed  by  Its  trade  name  or 
namSB.   If  any 

■  (Bi  Drugs  and  blologlcals  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  be  qualified  drugs  only  If  they  can 
leg;illy  be  obtained  by  the  user  pursuant  to 
a  prescription  of  a  physician;  except  that  the 
Formulary  C««nmlttee  may  Include  certain 
drugs  and  blologlcal.s  not  requiring  such  a 
prcBOTlptlon  If  It  determines  such  drugs  or 
blologlcals    to    be   of   a    llfe-savlng  nature 

"(Ci  In  the  Interest  of  orderly,  eoonomlcal, 
and  equitable  administration  of  the  benefits 
provided  under  section  1832(a)(3),  the 
Formulary  CXimmlttee  may,  by  regulation, 
provide  that  a  dnig  or  biological  otherwise 
regarded  as  being  a  qualified  drug  shall  not 
be  so  regivrded  when  prescribed  below  cer- 
tain minimum  quantltlee 

"(3  I  In  determining  the  allowable  expense 
for  any  quanUty  of  any  qualified  drug,  the 
Formulary  Committee  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  recognized  pricing  guides  for 
drugs,  and  of  other  pertinent  factors,  with  a 
view  to  determining  with  respect  to  each 
qualified  drug  a  schedule  of  prices  for  various 
quantiues  thereof  which  refiecta  the  cost 
thereof  to  the  ultimate  dlspensor  of  the 
drug  plus  a  rea-sonable  fee  for  the  prepara- 
tion handling,  and  dLitrlbuUon  thereof  to 
the  c».>nsumer  thereof  In  any  case  In  which 
a  drug  or  bloK^cal  Is  available  by  generic 
name  and  one  or  more  trade  names  any  one 
of  which  !.s  different  from  such  generic  name 
the  cost  of  such  drug  or  biological,  for  pur- 
po«:e6  of  the  pre.-edlng  sentence,  shfill  be 
deemed  to  be  the  lowest  coet  of  such  drug 
however  inmed 

".\0\!SO«T      GROfP      TO      FOSMIL.^RY     COUMrmX 

.S»L  1847  ia)  For  the  purpose  oX  asstsUng 
the  Formulary  Committee  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  and  functions,  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  an  Advisory  Group  to  the  Formulary 
Committee  i  hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Advisory  Group).  The  Ad- 
visory Group  shall  consist  of  seven  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  From 
time  to  time,  the  Secretary  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Oroup  to 
serve  as  Chairman  thereof  The  members 
shall  be  so  selected  that  each  reprewnts  one 
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or  more  of  the  following  national  wganlza- 
tlons:  an  org^anlzatlon  of  physicians,  an 
organization  of  manufacturers  of  drugs,  an 
organization  of  pharmacists,  an  organization 
of  persons  concerned  with  public  health,  an 
organization  of  hospital  pharmacists,  an 
organization  of  colleges  of  medicine,  an  orga- 
nization of  colleges  of  pharmacy,  and  an 
organization  of  consumers.  Bach  member 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and  except  that  the  terms  of 
office  of  six  of  the  members  first  taking  offlce 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  two  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  two  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  and  two  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
after  the  date  of  appointment.  A  member 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously  for 
more  than  two  terms. 

"(bi  Members  of  the  Advisory  Group, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwi.se  serving  on  bvislnese  of 
the  Advisory  Oroup.  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $75  per 
day.  Including  travel  time,  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
use.  73b-a)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed   Intermittently. 

(C)  The  Advisory  Group  Is  authorized  to 
engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and  the 
Secretary  shall.  In  addition,  make  available 
to  the  Advisory  Group  such  secretarial,  cleri- 
cal, and  other  as.slstance  and  such  pertinent 
data  obtained  and  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
the  Advisory  Group  may  require  to  carry  out 
its  functions." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
whichever  of  the  following  first  occurs:  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  with  respect  to 
which  the  rate  of  the  monthly  premium  for 
participation  is  raised,  pursuant  to  section 
1839(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  July  1 
1968. 

Mr  LONG  of  Loul.siana  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  notice  that  the  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ator would  require  that  the  dnigs  be  pay- 
able on  the  basis  of  their  generic  names 
I  congratulate  him  for  that  provision. 

While  I  do  not  have  a  closed  mind  on 
the  subject,  my  Investigation  has  led  me 
to  believe  that  the  public  pays  several 
times  more  than  necessarj-  for  drugs  if 
those  drugs  arc  purchased  by  the  trade 
name. 

When  one  purchases  a  drug  by  its 
generic  name,  he  gains  the  benefit  of 
competition  between  manufacturers  In 
doing  so.  it  is  possible  to  greatly  reduce 
the  cost 

I  am  perhaps  overoptlmistlc  as  to  the 
savings  to  be  achieved  by  this  procedure 
However,  to  my  knowledge  everyone  to 
whom  I  have  spoken  or  who  has  handled 
a  program  stressing  generic  prescription 
concedes  that  the  savings  are  very  great 
when  one  purchases  dnigs  by  generic 
names. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.    I  think  he  Is  completely 


correct.    That  Is  the  purpose  In  provld 
lag  for  basing  the  payment  of  the  drugs 
benefit  on  their  generic  names    rath» 
than  their  trade  names. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  JUDICIAL 
SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Judicial  service  commission, 
and  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  Immediately  following  my  r^ 
marks.  " 

See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  published  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  for  July  1966,  be  printed 
foUowlng  the  text  of  the  bill  I  ha?* 
Introduced. 

'See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr,  SCOTT.  I  also  ask  unanlmoua 
consent  that  the  bill  may  He  on  the  desk 
imtil  the  close  of  business  on  July  15 
1966,  so  that  Senators  v/ho  may  wish  to 
be  cosponsors  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  last  October  the  Senate 
was  confronted  with  the  choice  of  ap- 
proving the  nomination  of  a  man  to 
be  US.  dLstrlct  judge  for  the  District 
of  Massachusetts  who  was  clearly  un- 
qualified. The  public  outrage  aealnjt 
this  nomination  forced  its  withdrawal 
literally  moments  before  the  .Senate  was 
prepared  to  vote. 

This  nomination  created  the  Impres- 
.slon  that  judge.shlps  could  be  placed  on 
the  political  auction  block  It  also,  for- 
tunately, forced  us  to  reexamine  the 
system  of  .selecting  member.s  of  the  Fed- 
eral t)ench. 

A  distinguished  lawyer  from  Philadel- 
phia, Bernard  G.  Segal,  whom  I  hold  in 
the  highest  professional  esteem,  has 
characterized  the  position  of  Federal 
judge  in  this  manner: 

.  (It)  probably  constitutes  the  most 
Important  single  position  in  preserving  th* 
difference  between  our  way  of  life  and  that 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  namely,  tbt 
protection  of  the  lives  and  the  property  o( 
the  Individual,  the  emphasU  on  the  Individ- 
ual as  the  paramount  con-slderatlon  of  t 
whole  government  and  of  a  whole  peopls, 
rather  than  the  Interest  In  the  collective  le- 
curtty  which  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  em- 
phasize It  Is  to  this  Judge,  to  the  trial  Judge, 
to  whom  we  must  look  to  preserve  thoae  es- 
sential liberties  and  those  essential  rights 

In  Other  words,  this  po-sltlon  is  too  im- 
portant to  trifle  with 

The  American  people  rightfully  de- 
mand excellence  from  appointees  to  the 
Federal  bench.  While  most  Federal 
judges  meet  this  standard,  the  system  of 
their  selection  tends  on  occasion  to  pro- 
duce mediocre  Judges  and  can  even  turn 
up  an  occasional  unfit  judpe.  This  Is 
because  politics  has  for  too  long  been  one 
of  the  bases  for  selecting  Federal  judges 

A  Gallup  poll  released  on  .\prli  6  of 
this  year  revealed  the  dissatisfaction  of 
most  Americans  with  the  present  system 
of  selecting  Federal  judges.  Sixty -one 
percent,  nearly  two-thirds,  of  those 
asked  approved  a  suggestion  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  be  permitted 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  approved  candldata 
from  which  the  President  would  select 
his  nominees. 


I^e  contested  nomination  last  October 
and  this  recent  test  of  public  sentiment 
dearly  indicate  the  necessity  for  Con- 
gress "to  take  steps  to  guard  against  the 
appointment  of  mediocre  or  unfit  judges 

Last  fall,  in  the  Immediate  aftermath 
d(  the  contested  nomination,  I  proposed 
{stabllshment  of  a  panel  to  advise  the 
President  on  Judicial  appointments. 
•Oiereby  averting  repetitions  of  this  un- 
"ortunate  case.  Because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  whole  issue  of  judicial 
reform,  I  have  since  given  considerable 
thought  and  study  to  the  composition 
ind  respoixslbllities  of  such  an  advisory 
Ixxiy. 

The  result  of  this  study  is  a  bill  which 
I  am  introducing  today. 

Mj'  bill  would  establish  a  seven-man 
Judicial  Service  Commission  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  find  consent  of  the  Senate.  At 
least  three  members  would  be  present  or 
former  members  of  the  American  Bar 
.'Usoclation's  committee  on  the  federal 
;udiclary,  which  currently  evaluates  ju- 
dicial nominations,  and  at  least  two 
would  be  retired  Federal  judges.  No 
more  than  four  members  would  come 
.'rom  the  same  political  party. 

The  Commission  would  examine  the 
qualifications  of  prospective  appointees 
to  the  Federal  bench  and,  whenever  a 
V8(ancy  occurred,  would  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  for  the  fill- 
i.ig  of  such  vacancy.  My  bill  expresses 
uhe  sense  of  Congress  that  whenever  the 
President  appoints  an  Individual  to  the 
Federal  judiciary  who  was  not  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission,  he  shall  fur- 
rJsh  the  Senate  with  a  statement  ex- 
plaining why  he  did  not  follow  the 
Commission  s  advice. 

Justice  is  the  heart  of  our  free  society 
and  its  administration  should  be  en- 
■jTisted  only  to  the  most  qualified  avail- 
able members  of  the  bench  and  bar. 

The  July  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
carries  an  Interesting  article  by  Paul 
Priggens.  entitled  "Is  That  Judge  Fit  To 
Sit?"  which  mentions  my  proposal.  Al- 
though Mr  Priggens'  lllustratioiis  are  of 
municipal,  county,  and  State  courts, 
rather  than  the  Federal  judiciary,  I  be- 
lieve the  study  merits  examination  by 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  Inserted  into  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  immediately 
following  my  remarks  and  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  until  the  clo.se  of 
business  on  July  15  so  that  Senators  who 
2iay  want  to  cosponsor  can  have  an  op- 
twriunity  to  add  their  names 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
^1  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
erred;  and  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  article  will  be  printed  in  the  Rl^ord, 
*od  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

ExHwrr  1 
S.  3579 

Bt  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
^tfentatires    of    the    United     States    of 

"tWTOB  in  Confess  assembled  That  chapter 

«  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 

as  follows : 

"5  461    Judicial  Service  Commission. 

"(a>  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  'Judicial  Service 
Commission',  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Commission'. 

"(b>  The  Conrunlsslon  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  At  least  three  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  selected  from 
among  person-s  who  are  serving  or  shall  have 
served  as  members  of  a  committee  of  the 
.'VmerlcAn  Bar  Association  dealing  with  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  and  at  least  two  shall  be 
members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  who  have 
rettred  from  regular  active  service  Not  more 
than  four  members  shall  be  from  the  same 
political  party.  The  ConrmnlBslon  shall  elect 
a  chairman  from  among  its  members.  Each 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that 
( 1 )  the  terms  of  the  members  first  appKjinted 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  timp  of  their  app>ointments,  two  at  the 
t-nd  of  one  year,  two  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
;ind  three  at  the  end  of  three  years,  following 
the  date  of  such  Rppolntmente.  and  (21  a 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his 
predecessor  shall  serve  under  such  appoint- 
ment only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  ascertain  the  quallflcatlons  of  pros- 
pective appolnte*"?  to  positions  as  Justices  or 
judgee  of  the  United  States  and,  upon  the 
occurrence  nf  a  vacancy  In  any  such  position, 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
for  the  filling  of  ruch  vacancy. 

"(d)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In 
any  case  in  which  the  President  noimlnates 
for  appointment  as  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the 
United  Stat.es  a  person  not  recommended  by 
the  Commission  for  such  appointment,  he 
should  transmit  to  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
auch  nomination  a  statement  of  his  reasons 
for  falling  to  nominate  a  person  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  for  such  appoint- 
ment. 

"(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  em- 
ployees, add  to  make  such  expenditures,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  perform 
Its  functions.  With  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned,  the 
Commission  may  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  otherwise,  the  services  or  facilities  of 
any  department  or  agency  In  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

"(f)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  othe(rwl.se  receiving  compensation  as 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
the  rat*  of  $ —  per  diem  while  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  duties  as  members.  In- 
cluding travel  time  AJl  members  of  the 
Corrunlsslon  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  for  [>ersons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently, 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business" 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  21  of  title  28  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  item: 
"461.     Judicial  Service  Commission," 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Scott  is 
as  follows; 

Exhibit  2 

Is  That  Judge  Frr  To  Srr? 

(By  Paul  Frlggens) 

"Of   all   people   In   our   society,  the  judge 

must  remain  the  most  Incorruptible,  because 

he  Is  the  flna!  protector  of  oiu-  rights  to  life, 

iiberty  and  property  under  the  law,"  declares 


Louts  H.  Burke,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California  Indisputable  But  tupfjoae 
that  a  case  Involving  you  caxne  before  &  judge 
like  one  of  the  following: 

Three  state  Supreme  Court  Justices  In  Ok- 
lahoma who  shared  an  alleged  »150.000  bribe 
to  "throw"  their  decisions  In  favor  of  a  shady 
investment  company  fighting  a  state  tax 
claim.  One  Justice  has  served  a  nine-month 
prison  sentence  for  Income-taji  evasion,  an- 
other has  been  convicted  and  Impeached: 
the  third  has  resigned  under  threat  erf  Im- 
peachment 

A  Florida  municipal  Judge  who  was  con- 
victed for  Income-tax  evasion 

A  Michigan  recorders'  Judge  who  was  con- 
victed for  fall'are  to  file  any  income-tax  re- 
turns since  1945. 

Two  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  Justices  who 
shattered  Judicial  decorum  with  a  fist  fight 
In  the  court's  chambers. 

"TTie  administration  of  Justice  In  the 
United  States  Is  In  trouble."  a  group  of  the 
couRtry's  leading  lawyers  and  Jurists  agreed 
at  the  recent  American  Assembly  of  Colum- 
bia University  Indeed,  in  state  after  state 
there  Is  growing  alarm  over  judges  who  are 
slcJc  or  senile,  corrupt,  guilty  of  unconscion- 
able gold-brlck!ng.  habltiially  intoxicated  or 
otherwise  unfit  to  serve  on  the  bench  To 
be  sure,  the  great  majority  of  our  Judges  are 
honest,  hardworking  and  capable  But  as 
distinguished  Judge  and  public  servant  Sam- 
uel I  Roeenman  of  New  York  said  in  an  ad- 
drees  to  the  bar  "Let  us  face  the  sad  fact 
that  In  too  many  Instances  the  benches  of  otir 
courts  are  occupied  by  men  of  small  talent, 
undistinguished  In  performance,  technically 
deficient  and  Inept  " 

The  truth  Is  that  we  are  victims  of  two 
costly  evils  in  our  horse-and-bugpy  Judicial 
system;  popular  election  of  county  municip- 
al and  state  Judges,  a  practice  which  aban- 
dons our  courts  to  entrenched  party  politics: 
and  a  scandalous  ten-are  system  which  al- 
lows a  judge  to  hang  on  "during  good  be- 
havior" even  though  he  may  suffer  ment»J 
decreptitude,  neglect  his  duties  or  be  other, 
wise   Incompetent. 

How  can  we  Improve  thla  situation' 

Run  on  the  Record  Fortunately,  there  are 
excellent  "mode!"  programs  already  In  op- 
eration. The  first  Is  the  so-called  "Mis- 
souri Plan"  of  merit  selection,  adopted  a 
generation  ago  to  thwart  the  corrupt  Pen- 
dergast  political  machine  •  The  heart  of 
this  plan  is  a  nonparttsan  nominating  panel 
of  seven  three  lawyers  named  by  the  state 
bar  association,  three  outstanding  laymen 
appointed  for  staggered  terms  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  a  judge  as  chairman  Whenever 
an  Incumbent  Judge  dies,  retires  or  is  voted 
out  of  office,  this  pane!  carefully  scjeens  pos- 
sible replacements,  then  puts  forward  a 
.slate  of  three  o^  more  of  those  It  considers 
the  best-qualified  candidates  The  gover- 
nor or  mayor,  depending  on  who  Is  the  ap- 
pointing p>cwer.  then  fills  the  Judgeship  frcwn 
the  recommended  slate 

Thereafter,  when  a  Judge's  term  Is  up,  he 
runs  not  against  another  Individual  and  on 
a  party  label,  but  on  kis  ou^i  record  For 
example,  at  the  last  general  election,  voters 
m  Kansas  City  and  St  Ix)\ils  were  confronted 
with  this  simple  Judicial  ballot:  "Shall  Judge 
S  P  Dalton  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
souri be  retained  In  office?  YES  NO  i  Scratch 
one) ." 

To  help  them  decide,  voters  are  given  val- 
uable guidance.  Before  each  election,  law- 
yers conduct  a  poll  within   their  profession 


•The  plan  was  drafted  by  the  American 
Judicature  Society  Its  basic  idea  originated 
with  a  Northwestern  University  Law  School 
procfessOT,  Dr.  Albert  M  Rales  as  a  remedy 
for  scandalous  oonaltlons  In  the  cour-s  prior 
to  World  War  I. 
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on  the  candldatea'  quallflcatloxu  for  retan- 
tlOQ,  and  tbe  resulta  are  given  wide  publicity 
In  locaJ  news  media.  In  addition,  news- 
papers publish  biographies,  records  of  rever- 
sals and  conduct  in  office,  and  make  recom- 
mendations. 

An  editorial  In  the  Kansas  City  Star  sums 
up  tbe  proved  benefits:  "A  Judge  doecnt 
have  to  borrow  and  spend  money  to  conduct 
a  campaign.  He  Is  not  forced  to  make  polltl- 
cai  promises  to  men  who  oontrol  votes.  H« 
does  not  have  to  answer  to  a  political  boos, 
nor  does  he  need  to  accept  campaign  con- 
tributions from  lawyers  who  will  practice  In 
his  court.  It  Is  by  far  the  beet  plan  yet  de- 
vised to  keep  the  bench  out  of  partisan  cam- 
paigns." 

Says  Loyd  E.  Roberts,  JopUn  attorney  and 
recently  president  of  the  state  bar  associa- 
tion: "Unqueetlonably,  we  have  better  quali- 
fied personnel  Excellent  lawyers  who  would 
not  submit  themselves  to  the  ordeals  of  the 
old  political  system  now  agree  to  serve  on 
oxir  bench." 

Says  Justice  Lauranoe  M.  Hyde  of  the  Mis- 
souri Supreme  Court:  "Our  Judges  can  now 
be  working  on  the  next  case  Instead  of  on 
the  next  election."  Since  it's  no  longer  nec- 
essary to  take  time  out  to  campaign  and 
mend  political  fences,  the  Judges  are  dis- 
posing of  substantially  more  cases. 

Are  there  any  criticisms  of  the  Missouri 
Plan? 

A  few  The  most  frequent  complaint  ~ls 
that  the  appointive  system  "takes  the  Judi- 
ciary away  from  the  people,"  and  la,  there- 
fore, undemocratic.  "But  the  Ide*  that  ro- 
t«rt  themselves  Mlect  their  Judge*  U  aome- 
thlng  of  a  farce."  Judge  Rosennum  told  a 
meeting  at  the  American  Judicature  Society. 
■The  real  electors  are  the  political  leaders 
who  nominate  p*-actlcaUy  whom  they  choose. 
The  voters,  when  they  reach  the  Judicial 
part  of  the  ballot,  usually  vote  blindly  for 
the  party  emblem." 

Altogether,  the  Missouri  merit  plan  has 
proved  a  highly  significant  reform.  Today  it 
has  been  adopted  for  all  or  part  of  the 
Judiciary  In  Alabama.  Alaska,  California, 
Colorado.  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas. 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma.  Utah  and  Vermont.  Its 
adoption  or  extension  is  under  consideration 
in  some  30  states.  Moreover,  some  Jurists 
feel  that  Its  key  concept  of  a  nonpartisan 
nominating  commission  might  strengthen 
our  federal  Judiciary  appointments  as  well. 
Marriage  Mills  and  Oolf  Oamee.  But  get- 
ting good  Judges  ovito  the  bench  sUll  leaves 
us  with  the  problem  of  getting  bad  Judges 
off.  At  present,  in  most  states,  once  a  Judge 
la  elected,  there  Is  no  way  to  remove  him, 
save  by  defeat  at  the  polls,  rare  Impeach- 
ment or  conviction  for  felony.  Federal 
Judges  are  even  harder  to  remove,  since  ap- 
pointment Is  for  life  In  some  states  the 
highest  court  holds  the  power  of  removal, 
but  It  is  rarely  used.  In  others,  a  ^)eclal 
Court  of  the  Judiciary  may  be  convened,  or 
disbarment  tried,  with  ultimate  removal  by 
the  high  court.  But  the  procedure  is  cum- 
bersome and  IneffecUve. 

Recognising  this  weakness,  California  a 
few  years  ago  launched  a  legislative  Investi- 
gation of  Its  courts.  Among  other  disclos- 
ures, this  inquiry  found  that  a  88-year-old 
municipal  Judge  had  convened  court  on  only 
nine  mornings  In  two  years.  Claiming  a 
heart  ailment,  he  nevertheless  managed  to 
play  golf— while  his  backlog  of  cases 
mount*d  He  had  collected  •33.000  for  nine 
mornings'  work  I 

The  inveetlgaUon  also  exposed  Judges  who 
failed  to  show  up  In  their  courtrooms  tor 
months  at  a  time  because  of  sickness  or  age, 
who  indulged  In  short  work  weeks  and 
lengthy  vacations,  who  refused  to  try  cases 
that  they  believed  would  be  unpleasant  or 
dull,  who  delayed  decisions  for  so  long  that 
they  forgot  key  points  in  a  case.  Some  ran 
marriage   mills  as   a   flourishing  sideline.     A 


few  were  imable  to  appear  for  scheduled 
trials  because  of  intoxication,  or  sat  on  the 
bench  while  drunk. 

Shocked  by  these  disclosures,  California  In 
1960  voted  a  constitutional  amendment  es- 
tablishing a  Commission  on  Judicial  Quali- 
fications. Composed  ot  nine  members  (five 
Judges  appointed  by  the  California  Supreme 
Court,  two  public  members  appointed  by  the 
governor,  two  lawyers  nauned  by  the  state  bar 
association),  the  commission  is  a  permanent 
body  empowered  to  investigate  and  consider 
complaints  about  the  covirts  at  all  levels. 
Upon  recommendation  of  the  commission,  the 
Supreme  Court  may  ho;d  a  public  hearing 
and  remove  a  Judge. 

Protecting  the  Public.  Now  In  its  sixth 
year  of  operation,  the  commission  works  this 
way: 

Any  attorney,  public  official,  llUgant  or  pri- 
vate citizen  may  report  a  Judge  for  a  dis- 
ability or  dereliction.  If  the  commission 
staff  finds  that  the  complaint  has  merit,  it 
Immediately  investigates.  For  example, 
there  were  recent  complaints  thai  a  trial 
Judge,*  although  only  In  his  60s.  was  appar- 
ently senile  and  "doesn't  know  half  the  time 
what  he's  doing."  The  commlselou  made  a 
preliminary  inquiry,  foimd  that  the  Judge 
was  Indeed  unable  to  perform  his  duties  and 
wrote  to  him  requesting  an  explanation. 
Within  two  days,  the  Judge  conceded  his 
senile  condition  and  retired  on  a  generous 
pension. 

In  another  case,  the  conunlsslon  investi- 
gated a  Judge  who  habitually  lost  hla  temper 
and  abused  counsel  and  litigants.  Con- 
fronted with  the  charges,  the  Judge  was  pro- 
foundly shocked.  "I  didn't  realize  this  was 
happening,"  he  pleaded.  Tlie  man  was  emo- 
tionally disturbed;  six  months  later  he  re- 
signed his  Judgeship.  Had  he  not  resigned, 
the  commission  had  p>ower  to  order  medical 
and  psychiatric  examination. 

In  this  manner,  the  commission  is  keep- 
ing tabs  on  nearly  1000  California  Judges, 
from  Justices  of  the  peace  on  up.  Since  its 
establishment,  the  commission  has  received 
more  than  400  complaints.  Induced  30  Judges 
to  resign  or  quietly  retire,  and  recommended 
one  removal.  Although  Judges  have  been 
retired  for  many  reasons,  the  majority  have 
stepped  down  becaxise  of  diaabllng  Ulness  or 
mental  Impairment  due  to  age.  Nearly  all 
have  wlthdawn  without  hardship  under  a 
state  pension. 

While  the  resignations  and  retirements 
alone  have  strengthened  the  courts,  the 
power  of  Investigation  and  removal  accom- 
plishes something  else :  It  Is  a  perpetual  prod 
and  stimulus  to  Judges  to  conduct  themselves 
as  the  office  demands.  A  simple  registered 
letter  from  tbe  commission  advising  that  it 
Is  investigating  a  complaint  usually  works 
wonders.  Says  Superior  Court  Judge  William 
B.  Neeley  of  Los  Angeles,  currently  commis- 
sion chairman:  "tike  all  human  beings. 
Judges  can  slip  into  shoddy  attitudes— but 
they  are  less  likely  to  do  so  now  that  Uiey 
realize  there  Is  a  body  to  whom  the  public 
can  complain." 

Last  year,  after  careful  study,  the  Cali- 
fornia plan  was  adopted  In  Texas  district 
and  appellate  courts,  and  currently  is  being 
promoted  by  concerned  citizens'  groups  In 
half  a  dozen  states.  The  recent  Columbia 
University  conference  on  the  courts  strongly 
endorsed  the  plan  as  a  model  for  other 
states.  Sen.  Josxph  Ttmnos  of  Maryland, 
chairman  of  a  Judiciary  subcommittee,  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  the  program  for 
possible  application  to  the  federal  bench. 
At  this  writing.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania plans  to  introduce  a  bill  In  Congress 
to    establish    a    nonpartisan    commission    to 


•This  and  other  cases  cited  are  disguised, 
since  all  procedures  and  records  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Commission  on  Judicial  Quallflcatloos 
are  strictly  confidential. 


advise  the  President  on  federal  JudldiJ 
appointments.  <-»«•« 

Needed:  A  Citizens'  Campaign.  How  cu 
you  secure  the  Missouri  and  CalifornU  rt- 
forms  In  your  state? 

To  enact  such  sweeping  measures,  cltlseni 
must  gird  themselves  for  a  hard,  intensJn 
campaign,  and  be  prepared  for  setbacks  In 
Miasourl,  for  example,  tremendous  cltissn 
effort  was  required.  Repeatedly  blocked  in 
the  legislature,  the  people  finally  circuUtsd 
petitions  and  won  a  referendum  by  90000 
votes.  Wlthla  60  days,  the  spoils  pollUcUnj 
were  back  agftln  with  another  petition  de- 
manding a  repealer  This  time  the  refonn 
carried  by  160.000  votes.  But  there  hate 
been  still  other  attempts  to  knock  it  out 
and.  Ironically,  Missouri's  rural-domlnsted 
legislature  has  not  yet  extended  the  system 
to  the  entire  state,  as  have  other  states  like 
Alaska,  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

In  these  states,  as  elsewhere,  a  vlgorout 
lawyer-layman  campaign  of  public  educs- 
tlon  finally  carried  the  day.  In  Texas,  thl» 
combination  put  over  adoption  of  the  Cali- 
fornia commission  Idea  in  Ju£t  18  months: 
the  people  voted  it  in  3-to-l  Whereier 
citizens  seek  Judicial  reform,  the  same  team- 
work will  be  required.  For,  as  Judge  Rosen- 
man  warns.  "Only  an  aroused  cltlMnry 
can  overcome  the  entrenched  political  forwi, 
which  will  always  oppose.  But  this  should 
only  multiply  our  determination  to  suc- 
ceed soon  I" 
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ADDITIONAL  READJUSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  CERTAIN  VETER- 
ANS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though this  Congress  has  enacted  a  cold 
war  GI  bill  of  rights  for  the  men  and 
women  who  are  serving  their  country  In 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  we  are  still  falling 
far  short;  of  providing  eqtiitable  treat- 
ment for  this  coming  group  of  vetenui* 
as  compared  to  the  benefits  enacted  for 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

The  recently  enacted  cold  war  Ql  bill 
narrowed  the  gap  between  the  treatm«it 
afforded  members  of  the  armed  serrlces 
In  this,  the  Vietnam  conflict  period, 
and  that  which  Is  afforded  to  veterans  of 
other  conflicts.  It  has  provided  for  *du- 
cationtd  assistance,  loan  guaranty  bene- 
fits, civil  service  preference,  medical 
care,  and  other  Important  benefits. 

However,  Mr.  President,  these  bene- 
fits have  only  narrowed  the  gap  and 
have  not  closed  it  altogether.  Under 
present  law,  this  country  views  a  person 
fighting  In  Vietnam  as  a  peacetime  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces. 

This  means  that  most  of  the  memben 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  serve  durlM 
the  Vietnam  period  are  deprived  of  the 
higher  disability  rates  provides  for  war- 
time service,  p>ensions  for  widows  and 
children,  and  other  basic  benefits 
granted  to  wartime  veterans. 

At  the  present  time,  veterans  of  Viet- 
nam are  not  even  entitled  to  the  $250 
burial  allowance  which  Is  provided  to  ill 
other  wartime  veterans. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  whlcti 
will  put  an  end  to  these  inequities. 

This  blU  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
will  eliminate  the  unfair  distinction  be- 
tween Vietnam  veterans  and  othw  wt- 
erans  by  adding  the  phrase.  "VietniiB 
era."  to  the  list  of  wars  and  confllcU  IW 
which  wartime  benefits  are  provided. 


The  Vietnam  era  Is  defined  as  begin-  More  often  than  not.  these  rising  costs 
nine  on  August  5,  1964,  the  date  of  the  have  to  be  met  by  increasing  tuitions. 
T^  Gulf  crisis,  and  ending  on  a  date  I  believe  that  the  public  is  generally 
tn  be  determined  by  Presidential  procla-  aware  of  this  problem  and  is  sympa- 
maUon  or  by  concurrent  resoluUon  of     ihetlc  toward  it.    The  extent  of  public 

interest  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
many  bills  which  are  introduced  each 
year  in  Congress  proposing  various  forms 
of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Maxiy  of  the  aid-to-education  bills 
which  are  dropped  in  the  congressional 
hopper  from  time  to  time,  call  for  new 


the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
lUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

Thebill  (S.  3580)  to  provide  additional 
-gftdjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
Served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Vietnam  era,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr  MONTOYA  subsequently  said :  Mr. 


least  one  worthy  institution  of  the  basic 
assistance  grant. 

While  the  situation  specifically  penal- 
izes Idaho  State  University.  I  have  been 
told  that  other  schools  have  been  simi- 
larly denied. 

In  essence,  because  of  the  language  of 
the  "maintenance  of  effort"  provisions  In 
title  n,  Idaho  State  University  will  lose 
its  eligibility  for  the  basic  assistance 
grants,  not  l)ecause  it  fsdled  to  do  enough 
for  its  library  facilities,  but  rather,  be- 


Krants  of  funds  to  be  handed  out  by  the  *  cause  It  did  too  much. 


Federal  bureaucracy.  Often,  the  out- 
look for  passage  of  such  legislation  Is 
overshadowed  by  the  church-state  issue 
as  well  as  the  specter  of  Federal  control 


President,  earlier  today  I  Introduced  Sen-     of  education. 

ite  bill  3580  to  provide  additional  re-         On   the  other  hand,   by  revising  our 

adjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who     revenue  laws  to  allow  a  tax  credit,  we 


served  m  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Vietnam  era,  and  for  other  purposes,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may 
lie  on  the  desk  until  July  16  for  the  ad- 
dition of  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  THOSE  WHO 
INVEST   IN    EDUCATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a-iother  measure  designed  to  provide  en- 
couragement and  tax  recognlt/ion  for 
those  who  invest  in  education. 

Earlier,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  correct  certain  In- 
equities In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
regTilaiions  relating  to  tax  deductions 
for  teachers 

U  enacted,  that  bill  would  encourage 
teachei-s  to  improve  their  education 
qualifications  and  to  remain  within  their 
profession. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would  pro- 
vide a  credit  against  the  Federal  income 
tax  of  up  to  $325  a  year  for  the  taxpayer 
who  bears  all  or  part  of  the  expense  of 
a  higher  education  for  any  person.  In- 
cluding h:m.self . 

Under  this  bill,  a  tax  credit  would  be 
allowed  on  75  percent  of  the  first  $200 
Invested  in  an  Individual's  education  In 
any  year,  on  25  percent  of  the  next  $300. 
and  10  percent  of  the  next  $1,000.  Ex- 
penses would  Include  tuition,  fees,  books. 
uid  other  materials. 

Mr  President,  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  the  genius  of  our  Nation's 
education  system — the  wellspring  from 
which  its  vitality  flows — lies  in  its  diver- 
sity Our  educational  system  is  diversi- 
fied not  only  In  teaching  methods,  but  in 
philosophy,  in  curriculum,  and  in  the 
composition  of  Its  varied  student  bodies. 

This  diversity  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem has  contributed  greatly  to  the  pres- 
ervaWon  of  our  pluralistic  society.  In- 
Q«d.  it  has  played  an  essential  role  in 
we  constant  battle  against  mounting 
pressures  toward  conformity  and  cen- 
tralization. 

Although  there  are  great  and  impor- 
ujt  differences  among  America's  many 
wWeges  and  universities,  at  the  same 
jroe,  they  share  some  common  problems, 
^example,  they  are  caught  up  In  the 
pressures  of  rising  costs  at  every  turn. 
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could  provide  important  aid  to  educa- 
tion in  a  simple  and  direct  manner  that 
avoids  the  problems  of  constitutionality 
and  Federal  control. 

The  tax  system  can  l)e  utilized  to  pro- 
vide greater  recognition  and  encourage- 
ment for  those  who  invest  in  education — 
whether  the  education  is  furnished 
through  our  public,  private,  or  church - 
related  schools. 

Every  accredited  school  serves  a  valid 
and  essential  public  purpose,  and  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  more  equitable  tax 
treatment  among  those  who  bear  the 
heavy  costs  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  a 
tax  credit,  such  as  that  proposed  In  my 
bill  and  In  other  .similar  bills,  could  make 
that  extra  bit  of  difference  for  many 
families  of  limited  means.  In  combina- 
tion with  the  existing  national  student 
loan  program — which  I  was  proud  to 
cosponsor  in  1958 — a  tax  credit  would 
open  the  door  of  opportunity  for  many 
talented  sons  and  daughters  who  might 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  go  to  college. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3581  >  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  income  tax  to  individuals 
for  certain  expenses  incurred  in  provid- 
ing higher  education,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Griffin,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1966 — AMENDMENT 

AMrNDMENT    NO     635 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  title  H 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  ap- 
pears to  \ie  most  explicit  in  its  language 
and  its  objective.  Stated  most  simply,  it 
is  designed  to  give  some  financial  aid  to 
college  libraries — an  incentive  base — to 
encourage  those  libraries  In  expanding 
their  inventories. 

There  appears  to  be  little  question  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  was  to  provide 
this  incentive  to  the  smaller  colleges  and 
universities  Yet  through  what  appears 
to  be  an  unanticipated  local  fiscal  situa- 
tion, the  language  of  one  section  of  title 
II,  setting  forth  "maintenance  of  effort" 
requirements,  now  serves  to  deprive  at 


Section  202  provides  a  basic  assistance 
grant  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  but  limits 
such  grants  to  schools  that  will  spend 
as  much  as  the  annual  average  amount 
they  spent  for  library  improvements  In 
the  2  j'ears  prior  to  June  30.  1965,  and 
also,  not  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
grant. 

The  Intent  of  that  language  Is  quite 
evident  and.  I  feel,  quite  reasonable.  The 
institutions  should  be  as  much  concerned 
in  making  the  effort  to  improve  their  li- 
brary facilities  as  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  Idaho 
State  University,  the  school  and  the 
State  legislature  were  too  much  con- 
cerned 

In  the  1961,  1962.  and  1963  fiscal  years. 
Idaho  State  University  expended  an 
average  $42,000  annually  on  library  In- 
ventories, using  the  funds  allocated  by 
Idaho  biennial  legislatures  which  had 
met  in  1959  and  1961. 

When  the  37th  session  of  the  Idaho 
State  Legislature  convened  in  January  of 
1963,  a  new  spirit  of  progress  was  e\i- 
dent.  The  problems  of  State  aid  to  edu- 
cation had  become  acute  and  a  deter- 
mined legislature  moved  to  meet  finan- 
cial shortcomings  that  had  plagued 
Idaho's  institutions  for  many  years 

One  of  the  results  of  that  determina- 
tion was  a  one-time  funding  to  sharply 
upgrade  Idaho  State  University  library 
inventories.  After  an  average  annual 
expenditure  of  $42,000  for  the  3  pre- 
ceding fiscal  years,  Idaho  State  Uni- 
versity was  authorized  to  nearly  double 
that  amount  in  fiscal  1964,  spending 
$86,055  on  its  librar\'. 

Having  made  this  drastic  effort,  the 
legislature  and  university  had  no  inten- 
tion of  falling  back  upon  the  small  sums 
spent  prior  to  1964.  But  in  Idaho  every 
educational  dollar  Is  precious.  Accord- 
ingly, the  legislature  authorized  $64,297 
for  fiscal  1965 — an  amount  still  $20,000 
more  than  had  been  spent  prior  to  the 
one-time  upgrading  effort  The  1968 
fiscal  budget  authorized  $68.547 — $24,000 
more  than  the  previous  average.  Quite 
obviously,  Idaho  State  University  is  mak- 
ing an  outstanding  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort within  the  context  of  section  202  of 
title  n. 

But  the  practical  effect  of  the  surge 
expenditure  in  fiscal  1964  was  to  have  es- 
tablished an  average  annual  expenditure 
during  the  2-year  base  period  required 
by  section  202  of  $75,076.  Then,  in  1965, 
although  still  budgeting  50  percent  moi^ 
than  in  the  3  years  prior  to  the  base 
period,  the  Idaho  State  University  budget 
allowance  went  to  $64,055 — or  $10,000  less 
than  In  the  prescribed  base  period.  thu« 
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not  meeting  the  requirement  of  an  an- 
nual ma;ntfnance  of  effort  equal  to  the 
$5,000  of  the  basic  assistance  grant. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  school  had 
proven  Its  Intention  of  library  improve- 
ment  far   beyond   any   Implied   require- 
ment of  the  legl.slatlon.     But  because  of 
one  atypical  budget  year  which  fell  in 
the   period   prescribed   In   section   202, 
Idaho  State   University   not  only  could 
not  qualify  in  1966  for  the  basic  assist- 
ance grant,  but  would  continue  to  be  dis- 
qualified in  future  years  unless  they  re- 
ceived   and    spent    continuously    high 
amounts  far  In  excess  of  the  fiscal  ca- 
pacity of  the  State  and  the  university. 
I  do  not  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
was  ever  the  intent  of  Congress  to  de- 
prive or  penalize  a  small  school  for  mak- 
ing an  unexpected  and  outstanding  im- 
provement of  lis  library  facilities.    Cer- 
tainly, at  the  time  that  the  Idaho  State 
LegLslature  appropriated  the  "one-shot" 
boost  to  the  Idaho  State  University  li- 
brary in  February  of  1963.  there  was  no 
knowledge   that   a   year  later  Congress 
would  create  title  II  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.     Nor  do  I  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   that    the    dedicated    people    who 
drafted  title  n  realized  that  such  a  sit- 
uation would  occur. 

It  is  to  solve  the  dilemma  that  Idaho 
State  University  and  other  schools  in 
similar  situations  have  found  themselves 
because  of  section  202.  but  without  effect- 
ing those  schools  who  do  use  the  pre- 
scribed base  period  figures,  that  I  now 
offer  a  brief  amendment  to  S.  3047,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  bill  now  before 
the  Senate. 
The  amendment  rtads  as  follows : 
On  page  7.  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the   following    new   part: 

"PART     C        MAINTK.NANCE     OF     EFrORT    FOR    BASIC 
GRANTS   rtlR   COLLECe    LIBRART   ASSISTANCE 

•Sec.  131.  Section  202  ( a  »  (1 )  of  tbe  Higher 
Education  Act  ol  1965  Is  amended  by  adding 
ImmedUtely  after  June  30,  1965'  the  follow- 
ing: or  during  the  two  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant  is  re- 
quested,  whichever    Us   the   lesser,'." 

Thus,  while  retaining  the  original  base 
period  for  those  schools  that  find  It  satis- 
factory, it  would  allow  schools  such  as 
Idaho  State  University  to  use  the  2-year 
period  prior  to  the  year  the  grant  Is  re- 
quested in  order  to  comply  with  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  In  proof  of  maintenance 
of  effort.  It  allows  such  schools  to  re- 
ceive the  much -needed  basic  Federal  as- 
sistance grant  under  UUe  11.  while  main- 
taining their  own  library  budgets  at  a 
realistic  and  fiscally  sound  level  and  does 
not  penalize  them  for  doing  too  much  in 
a  one-time  bootstrap  effort,  simply  be- 
cause that  effort  happened  to  fall  in  the 
3  years  prior  to  June  30. 1966. 

I  have  the  assurances,  Mr.  President, 
of  both  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
the  American  Ubrary  Association,  that 
such  an  amendment  Is  not  only  accept- 
able to  them  but  that  It  is  necessary  in 
order  to  correct  this  unanticipated  in- 
equity in  title  n  as  It  stands  today. 

Accordingly,  Mr  President,  I  now  In- 
troduce my  proposed  amendment  to  8 
3047  and  ask  that  It  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

In  addiUonal  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  two  separate  letters,  from 


im 


I>r.  Donald  F.  Kline,  director  of  develop- 
ment and  institutional  research;  and 
from  Mr.  Ell  M.  Obler,  university  li- 
brarian, both  of  Idaho  State  Univer- 
sity. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  these 
letters  be  printed  In  the  Record,  follow- 
ing the  printed  version  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
aznendment  will  be  received,  printed,  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  and  letters  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  635 »  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  insert  the  following: 
Between  lines  14  and  15.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  part: 

'PART    C MAINTENANCE    OF    EFFORT    FOR     BASIC 

GR.ANTS     FOR     COLLEGE     LIBRART     ASSISTANCE 

■Sec  121.  Section  202(a)(1)  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
adding  Immediately  after  'June  30.  1965,'  the 
following:  'or  during  the  two  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant 
Is  requested,  whichever  Is  the  lesser,'." 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Church 
are  as  follows: 

Idaho    State     University,    OmcE 

OF    THE    DiREC-TOR,    DEVELOPMENT 
AND        iNSTrrUTIONAL       RESEARCH, 

Pocatello.  Idaho.  June  7.  1966. 
The  Honoruble  Frank  Church. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Church:  As  you  know 
from  our  earlier  discussions,  we  have  had 
some  difficulty  In  complying  with  the  letter 
of  the  law  in  relation  to  Title  II  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  This  title  provides 
for  basic  Institutional  Assistance  Grants  for 
libraries,  providing  the  Institution  can  show 
a  "maintenance  of  effort"  and  meet  other 
requirements. 

Attached  Is  a  breakdown  of  our  Library's 
expenditures  from  1960  through  1965.  You 
will  note  a  steady  Increase  In  the  stale's  ef- 
fort   to    Improve    the    library    resources    of 


Idaho  State  University.  Unfortunately 
would  have  been  unable  to  qualify  forth! 
basic  Institutional  Assistance  Grant  becaJai 
of  the  unusual  expenditures  In  1963  and  IM4 
These  expenditures  resulted  from  a  giW 
Icantly  greater  appropriation  from  the  L« 
Islaturc  in  order  to  assist  us  in  the  devel^ 
ment  of  our  library  facilities  Becaui*  ^ 
our  state  effort  we  seem,  therefore  to  haw 
Jeopardized  our  ability  to  quallfv  for  »  nZ 
II  grant.  ' 

I  suspect  that  other  Institutions  may  havf 
experienced  similar  difficulties.  eepeclaUv 
ihoise  institutions  that  may  have  received  i 
significant  contribution  from  prlv.,t«  aourm 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  Idaho  State  UnlversUT 
received  significantly  greater  approprlatlow 
from  the  state  legislature  cre.-itlng  atyplcai 
expenditures  during  the  two  years  that  muj> 
be  used  as  the  base  years,  according  to  Xh't 
law. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  In  UiU 
Instance  we  were  able  to  combine  our  llbrarr 
expenditures  with  thoee  In  our  Departmeni 
of  Audio-Visual  Services  and  by  IncreaslM 
our  budget  for  1965.  met  the  le'gaT  requirT- 
ments  for  this  yaar. 

I  would  strongly  recommend,  Senator 
that  legislation  be  drafted  to  amend  thu 
title  of  Public  Law  89-329  to  provide  that 
an  institution  may  use  the  1963,  1964  and 
1965  data  or  permit  them  to  use  the  twc 
fiscal  years  preceding  the  fi.scal  year  for 
which  the  grant  Is  made,  whichever  la  the 
lesser. 

My  analysis  of  the  legislation  suggesU  thai 
It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  improve 
libraries  at  Institutions  similar  to  Idaho 
State  Unlverlty.  Unfortunately,  there  it 
nothing  In  the  committee  hearings,  or  in  toe 
recorded  testimony,  or  arguments  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  reflect  the  lnt?n: 
of  Congress,  The  law  mu-st,  therefore,  be 
administered  rigidly,  and  Institutions  that 
have  atypical  expenditures  during  the  'baae 
years"  are  automatically  eliminated  fron: 
consideration  The  expenditures  at  I,S,C 
for  library  resources  are.  In  my  opinion 
typical  of   this   problem. 

Aijy    assistance    that    you    can   give   ua  in 
amending    the    present    legislation    will   be 
most  sincerely   appreciated 
Respectfully  yours, 

Donald  P.  Kline,  Director. 
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Analysis  of  Library  expenditures,  1960-61  to  1965-66 


~t 

106O-«I 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-66 

Budget. 

l»6i^« 

Total  expenditures  • 

1143.332 

tl57,972 

J173,451 

S231.220 

(212.833 

t2U.MI 

Toial  capital  oullav:  Ei[>eiiditure8 

41.889 
1,373 

4S,040 
3,920 

47.138 
2,647 

91.096 
5,040 

67,S6« 
3.2» 

74.  ra 

5,:k 

1^'ss  c»[)ltal  pqulpment 

Total  books,  periodicals,  slid  bindl&K 

40.526 

41,120 

44.491 

86,065 

6i297 

Air 

'  Includes  salarUs  and  wages,  travfl.  oUierexp«na 

e,  and  e«pl 

tal  outlay 

The  Library 
Idaho  State  Univer.sitt. 
Pocatello,  Idaho.  June  10.  1966 
The  Honorable  Frank  Chctrch. 
Senator  from   Idaho.  Senate   Office  Building 
Washington.  DC. 

D*A«  Prank:  As  you  have  already  been 
informed,  this  library  has  had  some  difficulty 
In  matching  the  "malntenance-of-eflorf  re- 
quirements as  stated  In  'Ouldellrie.'i  for  Plscai 
Year  1966  Only  The  College  Ubrarv  Re- 
sources Program-,  as  issued  by  the  U  -^  Office 
of  Education  In  May.  1966.  to  define  the 
requirements  for  getting  the  basic  grunts  for 
library  materials  under  Title  II  Part  A  Sec- 
Uon  aoa  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Public  Law  89-329. 

According  to  the  malntenance-of -effort  re- 
qulremenu.  "the  applicant  Institution 
win  expend  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1»6«  ( from  non-Federal  funds )   for 
oil  allov/able  library  purposr  expenditures  In 


.  .  ,  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  average 
annual  amount  It  expended  from  other  tbaii 
Federal  sources,  for  allowable  library  purpo»« 
.  during  the  two  year  period  ending  June 
30.  1965.  .  .  .'•  Also  it  is  required  that  "U>« 
applicant  Institution  .  .  .  will  expend  durlni 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  froo 
non -Federal  funds  for  allocable  library  mt- 
terials.  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  Ui« 
average  annual  amount  It  expended  frooi 
other  than  Federal  sources,  for  allowable 
library  materials  during  the  two-yeer  period 
ending  June  30.   1968.  "     The  details  of 

what  funds  are  excluded  for  matching  pur- 
poses are  Indicated  on  page  5  of  the  attached 
2  pages. 

As  you  know,  the  Idaho  SUte  UnlvmltT 
Library  could  not  match.  In  fund*  fr«» 
■trtctly  library  expenditures  the  "aTerige 
annual  amount  spent  for  such  use  <**■ 

Ing  the  two-year  period  ending  J'ob*  " 
19«5  .  .  .'.  as  pertains  to  strictly  "aUo**"* 


library  materials".  Interpretation  was  made 
by  the  Department  of  Education  attorney 
aat  enabled  us  to  match  by  using  expendl- 
torw  on  audio-visual  services,  which  are  not 
rtslly  under  the  control  of  the  I8U  Library 
but  were  stated  as  meeting  the  legal  re- 
quirements for  tills  year 

Tt^.e  n'."^on  for  our  not  being  able  to  match 
li  ih.it  for  biennlum  1963-65  the  library  was 
p-iiMed  "li  exceptlon.Uly  large  amount  as  a 
more  or  less  •■one-shot"  effort  by  the  State 
of  Idaho  to  help  Improve  our  library  re- 
lources  It  was  not  planned  that  this  would 
cofiiinut'  during  the  succeeding  biennlum  at 
iht  Same  r.ite.  and  therefore  there  was  an 
iad;r.itt<-l  decrease  for  1964  65  and  for  1965- 
86  We  »;;;  probably  not  gei  back,  as  far  as 
funds  con-.;ng  to  us  from  St.ite  funds,  to  any- 
thing close  to  our  library  materials  expend- 
itures until  the  biennlum  1967-69.  when  It 
wi'u  agair.  come  up  to  and  probably  beyond 
U1I6  incre.use. 

Since  ti.is  kind  of  situation  might  recur. 
haa  undi  .ibtedly  occurrW  in  other  state?. 
and  also  because,  particularly  In  those  In- 
nltutlons  which  gel  significant  amounts 
!rom  private  sources  this  could  occur  regu- 
larly where  those  contributions  vary  from 
rear  to  vear.  I  urge  that  you  promote  legis- 
lation to  amend  Title  II  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
Ci'.;nri  Act  ol  1966  to  provide  that  an  Institu- 
uori  may  either  use  the  1963-64  65  figures,  or 
else  use  the  two  fiscal  years  immediately 
preredin?  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant 
;s  made  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

I  do  not  believe  it  w.is  the  Intent  of  Con- 
pesa  whpji  passing  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  penalize  Institutions  which 
just  hapr>en  to  have  somewhat  larger 
amounts  one  year  than  another,  within  the 
base  pcr;fxl  being  used  We  certainly  can 
indicate  :i  malntenance-of-effort,  so  far  as 
general  ip.rrease  In  amount  spent  for  the 
library,  but  there  will  be  variations  In  par- 
Ucular  vesrs  and  variations  within  the  blen- 
mum.  especially  when  an  Institution  such  a.? 
3urs  16  Suddenly  tlirust  In  a  poeftlon  of  going 
from  a  college  to  a  university  and  Is  given 
ronstantlv  added  responsibilities  by  the 
State,  .s*.  r...r  .is  number  of  students  involved 
and  additions  to  curriculum  are  concerned. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  amend  Title  II,  so 
we  shall  not  run  into  troubles  for  the  suc- 
ceeding 4  ye.irs  of  this  law  of  a  nature  similar 
'M  those  we  ran  Into  for  1965-66,  will  be  very 
much  appreciated. 
Sir.cc.-ely, 

Eit  M.  Obouer, 
Vniversity  Librarian. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE 
CONTROL  ACT— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no      836 

Mr  SCOTT  submitted  an  amendment, 
wended  to  be  proposed  bv  him.  to  the 
bul  H.R  10744)  to  amend  the  Di,strict 
or  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Act  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit - 
W  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  01- 
oered  to  be  printed 


ADDI-nONAJL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLL^ION 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
w«  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
pnnting  the  names  of  the  following  Sen- 
«wrs  be  added  as  cosponsors  on  S  3522, 
«e  Agricultural  Trade  Statistics  Report- 
's Act  of  19661  The  Senators  from  Ida- 
"0  1  Mr  Jordan  and  Mr.  Church  I.  the 
'^nator  from  Colorado  [  Mr.  Allott  ] ,  the 


Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 

MUSON 1 . 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois had  expressed  his  wish  to  join  in 
thii,  proposal  before  the  bill  was  printed, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  have  this  indica- 
tion of  his  Interest  in  the  legislation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Douglas],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  name  be  included  at  its  next  print- 
ing as  a  sponsor  of  S  3210  introduced  by 
Senator  Bayh  of  Indiana  to  give  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  Congress  to  the 
minois-Indiana  Air  Pollution  Control 
Compact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
BoGGS]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  172. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO 
BE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK       « 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin  1.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  tS.  3.5651  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  de- 
duction of  certain  education  expense  of 
t-eachers,  to  be  held  at  the  desk  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors  until  July  15.  Instead  of 
July   11,  as  previously  authorized 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .';o  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  PARCEL 
POST  BILL 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  will  com- 
mence hearings  on  H.R,  14904.  the  parcel 
post  bill,  on  July  12,  1966.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  room  6202  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  at   10  a.m. 

Any  pt^r.son  interested  m  testifying  may 
arrange  to  do  so  by  contacting  the  com- 
mittee, telephone;  225-5451 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  4-YEAR 
TERM  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments, 
I  wish  to  announce  forthcoming  hearings 
on  4-year  terms  for  Members  of  the 
HoiL'e  of  Representatives.  The  hearings 
are  scheduled  to  begin  at  10  a.m.. 
July  13  and  14,  1966.  in  room  1114,  New- 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  persans  or  organizations  inter- 
ested in  presenting  their  views  to  the 
sut>committee  should  contact  the  sub- 
committee staff  in  room  419.  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  extension  3018. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMI- 
NATIONS 

Mr  FULBRJGHT  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  William  S  Gaud  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Apency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  Dr  Walter  Adsuns, 
of  Michigan,  Dr  Joseph  R.  Smiley,  of 
Colorado,  and.  Dr  Pauline  Tompkins,  of 
Maine  for  reappointment  as  members  of 
the  U.S.  Ad\iscn'-  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule. 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  June  30.  1966.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolltxi  jomt  resolution  tSJ,  Res.  162' 
to  establish  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

NATIONAL     AIR     MUSEUM     AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  bill— H.R.  6125— to  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  722  of  the  79th  Congress,  and 
Public  Law  85-935,  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Air  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  was  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  passed. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, I  voiced  serious  concern  at 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  the 
construction  of  museums  while  this 
country  is  expanding  its  war  expendi- 
tures in  Vietnam. 

During  the  committee's  early  consid- 
eration of  this  bill.  I  expressed  my  oppo- 
.sition  to  the  measure  until  such  time  as 
our  Federal  budget  was  balanced  and  an 
end  had  come  to  the  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
did  agree  with  me  that  there  should  be 
no  appropriation  of  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  this  museum  until  such  time  as 
the  President  determined  tliat  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  no  longer 
engaged  m  hostilities  in  Vietnam  and  so 
advises  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  U'le  House  of 
Representatives 

In  the  committee  report  on  this  meas- 
ure, there  was  clear  and  unequivocal 
language  expressing  the  concern  of  the 
members  over  funding  at  the  present 
time  Moreover,  the  committee  report 
expressly  states  that — 

Appropriations  should  not  be  reque^^ted 
pursuant  to  H  R  6126  unless  and  until  there 
is  a  substantial  reduction  in  our  military  ex- 
penditures in  Viet  Nam. 

I  fail  to  see  how  the  committee  could 
have  expressed  It-s  intentions  any  more 
clearly.     Yet,  a  story  In  this  morning's 
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Washington  Poet  of  June  30,  1966.  Indi- 
cates that  SmlthBonlan  Secretary  8.  Dil- 
lon Ripley  said  that  constniction  funds 
would  be  sought  in  the  next  Congress. 

If  the  Post  story  Is  correct,  it  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Ripley  has  either  not 
read  the  committee  report,  or  that  he 
has  indeed  read  the  report  and  has  no 
intention  of  following  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee 

I  hope  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  give  more  weight 
to  the  report  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee than  the  officials  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

NATIONAI.  AIK  AND  SPACZ  Mt78EUM  WILL  BK  KOV- 
CATIONAL    AND    INSPQLATIOtf AL    Sm    TOt    IflL- 

LJCONS  or  ou«  crriziNS — senator  eant>ou>h 

AOTHOWED  ORIGINAL  ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  HR.  6125,  the 
National  Air  Museum  Amendments  Act, 
and  applaud  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
passing  It  yesterday.  This  bill  would 
change  the  name  of  the  National  Air 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 
It  would  also  authorize  construction  of  a 
modern  and  attractive  building  In  which 
to  display  Items  of  historic  and  educa- 
tional Interest  in  the  fields  of  aviation 
and  space  achievement. 

This  measure  has  been  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  sub- 
stantially similar  to  8.  2602  of  the  88th 
Congress,  a  bill  which  I  cosponsored,  and 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  July  23,  1964. 

Mr  President,  where  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1946,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  Introduce  the  original 
legislation  which  established  the  Na- 
tional Air  Museum.  Since  the  day  when 
Public  Law  722  of  the  79th  Congress  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  our  Nation  has  continued  to 
achieve  through  aviation.  Today  we  are 
pushing  back  the  frontiers  of  space  and 
rapidly  expanding  man's  knowledge  of 
the  vast  universe  in  which  we  live.  Our 
swtronauts  engage  In  "space  walks"  and 
"docking"  hundreds  of  miles  besrond  the 
earth's  atmosphere  Our  Mariner  satel- 
lite has  achieved  a  soft  landing  on  the 
moon,  and  a  wealth  of  new  scientific  data 
has  now  been  transmitted  back  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  manned  lunar  landing. 

In  the  attractive  and  functional  build- 
ings which  this  legislation  envisions,  we 
will  be  able  to  gather  the  impressive 
memorabilia  of  our  exploits  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  The  collection  will 
do  much  to  stimulate  an  even  keener  in- 
terest In  air  and  space  science.  It  will 
provide  visitors  with  an  opportunity  to 
view  the  actual  aircraft  and  spacecraft  In 
which  brave  men  have  blazed  a  trail  of 
scientific  progress.  Millions  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  unique  experience — per- 
haps as  many  as  50  million  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  museum's  existence.  They 
will  depart  with  a  richer  appreciation  of 
our  history  and  a  clearer  concept  of 
what  our  goals  must  be  in  a  world  of  ac- 
celerating change. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  whose  career  has 
been  closely  associated  with  aviation,  I 
am  certain  now.  as  I  was  convlrtped  in 
1946.  that  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  will  be  an  Invaluable  asset  In 


the  education  and  Inspiration  of  Ameri- 
can and  world  youth.  The  enactment  of 
H.R.  8125  will  ultimately  enrich  the  lives 
of  millions. 

AOL    traBKVtt    BITILDINO    SHOVTU)    BE   POSTPONXD 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
appreciate  the  Interest  in  the  National 
Air  Museum,  and  I  know  the  attention 
given  this  project  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph I  and  by  Senator  Pxll  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

When  the  Senate  took  action  on  H.R. 
6125  yesterday  to  authorize,  among  other 
matters,  funds  to  construct  a  suitable 
building  for  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  bill  was  considered  In  the  afternoon 
after  the  major  business  of  the  day  had 
been  completed,  and  previous  notice  of 
consideration  of  the  bill  was  not  given. 

I  know  that  many  Members  had  left 
the  floor  to  keep  official  engagements,  as 
had  I,  and  there  was  no  discussion  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor.  Because  I  serve  on  the 
Rules  and  Administration  Cc«nmlttee 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  this  legisla- 
tion, I  wanted  the  record  to  show  my 
views  on  this  bill. 

I  recognize  the  need  to  construct  even- 
tually the  new  building  for  this  museum 
Nevertheless,  because  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  because  of  the  priority  of  ita 
cost,  I  urged  strongly  to  the  committee 
that  action  on  this  bill  be  deferred. 

I  opposed  reporting  this  bill,  which 
carries  an  estimated  cost  of  over  $40  mil- 
lion for  the  museum  building.  I  believe 
that  at  least  the  authorization  of  the 
building  should  have  contained  language 
clearly  showing  that  no  appropriation 
would  be  in  order  in  fiscal  year  1967 
while  the  requirements  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  remain  so  heavy.  The  President 
did  not  ask  the  Congress  for  this  author- 
ization at  this  time,  and  it  should  have 
been  postponed. 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
1313  and  continuing  with  the  succeed- 
ing measures  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONNECTICUT     RIVER     NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

The  bill  (S.  3510)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  fea- 
sibility and  desirability  of  a  Connecticut 
River  National  Recreation  Area,  in  the 
States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts. 
Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  announced  as  first 
in  order. 

Mr  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  their  prompt  action 
in  favorably  reporting  S.  3510,  my  bill  to 
authorize  a  comprehensive  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  Connecticut  River  National  Recreation 
Area.    I  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 


the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  <H». 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson]  for  his  understanding 
and  cooperation.  I  also  wish  to  caa- 
mend  particularly  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bim) 
and  his  SulxxMnmlttee  on  Parks  awl 
Recreation  for  their  coiirtesy,  help,  and 
vision  in  reporting  the  bill. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  today  will 
bring  us  another  step  forward  toward 
meeting  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
American  people  for  outdoor  recreation. 
It  is  a  step  toward  scenic  beauty— and 
just  plain  peace  and  quiet^-for  the 
1.680.000  people  who  now  live  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  itself.  That  number  will 
be  over  3  million  by  the  year  2000.  More 
than  one-fifth  of  America's  population 
already  lives  in  the  strip  of  land  between 
southern  New  Hampshire  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — less  than  2  percent  of 
the  area  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  the  wisdom  and  the  foresight  of 
the  men  who  built  our  great  system  of 
national  parks  that  gave  los  the  magnifi- 
cent parks  of  the  American  West.  As 
an  easterner,  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported our  park  system  and  take  pride  in 
the  American  West.  Now  we  have  begun 
to  move  vigorously  to  provide  nation*! 
parks  and  recreation  areas  in  the  urban 
East  where  they  are  also  badly  needed. 

Our  cities  and  towns  need  breathing 
space.  We,  and  our  children,  at  some 
time  all  need  places  to  play,  hills  to  climb, 
quiet  woods  and  open  space.  The  Con- 
necticut River  rolls  for  more  than  400 
miles  through  central  New  England.  Its 
valley  is  still  surprisingly  undeveloped  in 
the  midst  of  a  growing  industrial  meg- 
alopolis. 

But  the  time  for  preser\ation  is  rap- 
Idly  running  out.  If  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  River  are  to  be  saved,  the 
time  for  action  has  come.  Our  woods  and 
fields,  our  lakes  and  rivers  are  precious 
assets  which  must  be  saved  now  or  not  at 
all.  The  Connecticut  River  and  Its  beau- 
tiful valley  are  in  this  generation's  care 
and  we  must  preserve  what  we  have— or 
lose  it  forever. 

The  bill  is  a  major  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  Senators  from  all  the  SUt« 
In  the  Connecticut  Valley  have  joined  In 
cosponsoring  it.  It  is  supported  by  the 
Governors.  It  is  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Most  important  of  all,  it  is  supported  by 
the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  <8. 
3510)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  3510 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houst  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order 
to  consider  preserving  the  Connecticut  Bl« 
area  and  appropriate  segments  of  adjotnlni 
land  In  their  natural  condition  for  public 
outdoor  recreation,  and  preserving  tw 
priceless  natural  beauty  and  historic  herit- 
age or  the  rtver  valley,  the  Secretary  of  tM 
Interior  shall  study.  Investigate,  and  fonan- 
late  reconunendaUons  on  the  feasibility  an^ 
deslrabUlty  of  establishing  all  or  parts  of  ib» 
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OonnecUcut  aiver  Valley  tram  Its  source  to 
Its  mouth.  In  the  State*  ol  Connecticut, 
lljBgach  uaetts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hamp- 
liiiit.  as  a  Connecticut  River  National  Rec- 
natlon  Area.  The  Seci«tary  shall  consult 
irith  other  Interested  Federal  agencies,  and 
tbe  State  and  local  bodies  and  ofnclals  In- 
volved, and  shall  coordinate  his  study  with 
applicable  highway  plans  and  other  plan- 
ning activities  relating  to  the  region.  In 
conducting  the  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
hold  public  hearings  within  any  State  In- 
volved, upon  the  request  of  the  Governor 
thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  recel%-lng  views 
snd  recommendations  on  the  establishment 
of  a  national  recreation  area. 

Skt  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  fchaJl 
submit  to  the  President,  within  two  years 
ifter  the  date  of  this  Act,  a  report  of  his 
findings  (uid  recommendations  The  Preiel- 
dent  Bhall  submit  to  the  Congress  such  rpc- 
onucendatlons.  Including  legislation,  as  he 
deems  appropriate  The  Secretary's  report 
ihail  contain,  but  not  be  limited  lo.  findings 
with  respect  to — 

lai  the  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  the  natural  values  of  the 
water  and  related  land  resources  in\-olved, 
including  driving  for  pleasure,  walking,  hik- 
ing, riding,  bicycling,  swimming,  picnicking, 
camping  forest  management,  flsh  and  wild- 
life management,  sc«nlc  and  historic  site 
preservation,  hunting,  fishing,  and  winter 
sports; 

lb)  the  potential  alternative  beneficial 
uies  of  the  water  and  related  land  resources 
Involved,  taking  into  consideration  appro- 
priate uses  of  the  land  for  residential,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  agricultural,  and  trans- 
portation purposes,  and  for  public  services, 
and 

ic)  the  type  of  Federal  program  that  is 
feasible  and  desU-able  in  the  public  interest 
to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  accessible  the 
values  set  forth  in  subsection  (a),  including 
the  consideration  of  scenic  roads  or  park- 
ways, and  that  also  will  hav«  a  mlaHnum 
impact  on  other  essential  opefationa^tnd  ac- 
tivities in  the  area,  and  on  private  property 
owners. 

8tc  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  1345),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BACKGROUND 

On  August  26,  1965,  Senator  RreicorF  in- 
troduced S  2460,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
eitabUshment  of  the  Connecticut  River  Na- 
tional Parkway  and  Recreation  Area,  in  the 
Slates  of  Connecticut.  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, and  New  Hampshire,  and  for  other 
purposes  The  bill  was  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Cotton,  Dodd,  Kennedt  of  Massachu- 
•etu.  Saltonstaix.  and  McInxthe. 

In  Its  report  of  April  22.  1966.  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  stated  that  although 
»ey  were  sympathetic  with  the  preservation 

M  "*='"«»'-'oaal  use  objectives  of  the  bill 
»luch  are  greatly  In  need  of  accomplishment 
near  urban  popiUatlon  centers  of  the  United 
States,  they  did  not  have  sufllclent  Informa- 
t.on  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  the 
Pfoposed  Connecticut  River  National  Park- 
'»y  and  Recreation  Area.  Thev  recom- 
mended that  a  study  should  be  conducted 
oeiore  bills  of  this  kind  are  considered  by 
we  Congress 

b»1?'^°^  on  the  measure  were  conducted 
°T  tte  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee 
^'^Prll  22.  1966.  As  a  result  of  the  testl- 
■wsny  presented  at  the  hearings.  It  was  agreed 


by  the  sponsors  and  tkre  committee  that  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  sound  and  that  the  proposed  leclalatlon 
should  be  changed  to  authorize  a  study  prior 
to  aay  prop>o«al  to  establish  a  recreation  area. 
Thereaftef ,  on  June  16,  1966.  Senator  Ribi- 
corr.  Joined  by  all  of  the  Senators  in  the 
States  Included  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin,  introdTJced  S  3610  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility and  dWBlrabllity  of  a  Connecticut  River 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  Mafsachusetts,  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampshire  As  an  indication  of  the 
unanimitj-  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
S  3510,  Senators  Aikxn  ar.d  Prot-ty,  who  did 
not  Join  in  the  introduction  of  S  2460,  are 
cosjxinaors  of  S.  3510   the  study  bill, 
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S.  3510  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  and  complete  within 
2  years  of  enactment  a  study  In  cooperation 
and  coordination  with  other  Interested  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  appropriate  State  and 
local  agencies  and  officials.  Upon  request  of 
the  Oovernor  of  any  State  Involved,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings to  receive  views  and  recommendations 
The  Secretary's  study  would  evaluate  the 
valley,  or  portions  thereof,  for  a  wide  range 
of  recreational  uses,  and  would  evaluate  also 
other  uses.  Including  agricultural,  of  the 
valley  under  existing  and  alternative  patterns 
of  private  and  public  ownership  and  develop- 
ment. The  study  by  the  Secretary  would  be 
so  directed  that  ita  recommendations  would 
have  a  minimum  Impact  on  existing  opera- 
tions and  activities  in  the  area  and  on  pri- 
vate property  ownera.  Upon  completion  of 
the  study  the  Secretary  would  submit  his 
findings  to  the  President,  who  In  turn  would 
recommend  legislation  to  the  Congress. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  President. 
who  stated  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  water  pollution  and  outdoor  recreation : 

"For  a  region  which  now  has  no  national 
park.  I  recommend  the  study  of  a  Connecti- 
cut River  National  Recreation  Area  along 
New  England's  largest  river.  In  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Masaachtisetts, 
and  Connecticut." 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  unanlmouBly  recommends  enactment 
of  S  3610. 


WOLF  TRAP  FARM  PARK,  FAIRFAX 
COUNTY,  VA, 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3423)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in 
Fairfax  County.  'Va.,  and  for  other 
purpose.'!  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  an  amendment  on  page  2, 
line  11,  after  the  word  "necessar>'',  to 
Insert  "but  not  in  excess  of  $600,000,";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3423 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thai  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  National 
Capital  area  a  park  for  the  performing  arts 
and  related  educational  programs,  and  for 
recreatlc>n  use  In  connection  therewith,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish, develop,  improve,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax 
County.  Virginia.  The  park  shall  encom- 
pass the  portions  of  the  property  formerly 
known  as  Wolf  Trap  Farm  and  Symphony 
Hill  in  Fairfax  County.  Virginia,  to  be  do- 
nated for  park  purposes  to  the  United  States, 
and  such  additional  lands  or  Interests 
therein    as    the    Secretary    may   acquire    for 


P«rpo»«  of  the  park  by  donation  or  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  ftinds. 
tlie  aggregate  of  which  shall  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  acres. 

SBC  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer  the  park  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  this  Act  and  the 
Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat  635:  16 
use.  1-4 1,  as  amended  and  supplemented 

Sec  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
not  in  excess  of  $600,000,  to  carry  otit  the 
purposes  of  this  Act, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
wliich  the  bill  wa^  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  1346>,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

ptmposE 

The  purfKjse  of  the  amendment  Is  to  limit 
the  autiiorization  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  the  prop)erty  to  the  amount 
testified  to  by  the  Park  Service  as  the 
amount  necessary  to  carry  out  its  plans 

S  3423  was  introduced  by  Senator  RoBBtr- 
SON  of  Virginia  on  May  27,  1986,  in  response 
to  an  executive  ccwnmunlcation  dated  May 
26.  1966,  recommending  the  enactment  of 
the  draft  legislation  that  was  a  part  of  the 
communication 

The  purpose  of  S  3423  Is  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  dona- 
tion of  some  96  acres  of  land  within  13  miles 
of  Washington,  DC  ,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  park  for  the  performing  arts 
and  which  would  provide  opportunities  for 
educational  and  recreational  programs. 

Mrs,  Jouett  Shouse,  the  present  owner  of 
Wolf  Trap  Farm,  has  also  agreed,  and  has 
placed  in  escrow,  »1, 750. 000  to  be  tised  for  the 
construction  of  an  amphitheater  on  the 
property  Of  the  96  acres.  Mrs  Shouse  will 
donate  approximately  58  acres  and  the 
American  SjTnphony  Orchestra  League  will 
donate  37  8  acres  of  land  contiguous  to  the 
Shouse  property  and  a  part  of  the  original 
Wolf  Trap  Farm 

In  hlE  testimony  before  the  committee,  in 
support  of  the  measure,  Senator  Robektson 
placed  In  the  record  a  statement  from  the 
principal  donor.  Mrs  Catherine  Shouse.  A 
portion  of  her  tesUmony  Is  well  worth  re- 
peating, and  it  Is  quoted  here 

"It  seems  fitting  to  us  to  give  this  land  to 
the  National  Park  Service  rather  than  to 
develop  It  In  lucrative  ways  The  national 
parks  throughout  our  country  are  of  tremen- 
dous help  and  spiritual  value  to  mllllonB  but 
none  provide  two  features  that  will  make 
this  park  unique  One  feattire  Is  the  Inter- 
pretive use  It  is  important  to  have  near 
our  Capital  a  central  place  where  visitors 
from  our  country  and  abroad  can  see, 
through  exhibits  and  other  visual  media,  the 
extent  of  our  oreaUve  ability  in  the  field 
of  performing  arts  We  have  much  to  be 
proud  of  In  every  State  of  the  Union  and 
knowledge  of  it  will  become  available  at  thl* 
Interpreutlon  center. 

"The   second    unique   feattire — cabins   are 
ordinarily    provided    for    campers,    hunters. 
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hikers,  flshermen.  etc  .  in  other  national 
p«rlu.  In«t«ad,  the««  cabins  would  provide 
a  quiet,  uaeful  and  natural  atmoapbere  for 
Berloua  compoaers  and  writers  In  the  area 
of  the  performing  arts. 

"Thus,  In  addition  to  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  a  bit  of  country  bordering 
on  a  historic  site,  young  and  old  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  leam  of  our  cill- 
tural  development  and  maturity,  plus  the 
chance  to  hear  new  and  seasoned  artists  from 
many  places." 

The  committee  seldom  encounters  such 
public-spirited,  altruistic  individuals  who 
seek  to  noake  available  to  the  general  public 
the  benefits  that  are  not  often  available  to 
the  many,  and  the  action  of  Mrs.  Shouse 
and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  was  a  particularly  gratifying  one  to 
the  committee. 

Teetlmony  by  the  Park  Serrlce  Indicated 
that  In  order  to  properly  protect  the  donated 
area  from  the  possibility  of  encroachment 
of  facilities  that  would  mar  the  setting  of 
the  park.  It  would  be  necessary  to  purchase 
sorne  20  acres  cjf  adjoining  land  and  to  ac- 
quire a  (cetilc  easement  to  an  additional  30 
acres.  The  estimated  coct  of  the  land  ac- 
quisition was  approximately  •107,000.  The 
cxast  of  developing  the  property  within  the 
foreseeable  future  was  osUmated  at  $476,600. 

In  view  of  this  teetlmony,  and  In  con- 
formity with  Its  customary  practice,  the 
committee  has  Included  a  limitation  of  geOO.- 
000  on  the  authorization  for  appropriation 
of  funds  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  the 
act. 


PRESERVATION  AND  PROTECTION 
OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  PRINCE 
OEORQES  AND  CHARLES  COUN- 
TIES. MD. 

The  bill  (H.R.  13417  >  to  amend  the 
act  of  October  4.  1961,  to  facilitate  the 
efficient  preservation  and  protection  of 
certain  lands  In  Prince  Qeorges  and 
Charles  Counties,  Md.,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
preservation  of  our  country's  many 
scenic,  historic,  and  recreational  assets 
is  a  goal  toward  which  I  am  flrmly  com- 
mitted. That  is  why  I  am  urging  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  which  Is 
aimed  at  the  purchase  of  land  along  the 
Potomac  River  above  and  below  Mockley 
Point  In  Prince  Georges  and  Charles 
Counties.  Md. 

The  acquisition  of  this  tract  together 
with  the  unique  program  of  land  man- 
agement contained  In  this  bill  would  act 
to  preserve  the  overview  from  Mount 
Venion  and  Port  Washington — two  of 
America's  important  historic  sites. 

Havin«  alnimdy  been  passed  by  the 
House.  H.R.  13417  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AlTalrs  without  chance.  Tliis 
measure  authorised  more  than  $4.1  mil- 
libn  to  allow  the  government  to  oomplete 
parkland  purchases  at  Plscataway  Park 
which  were  orlgloally  authorlaedi  In  1961. 
To  date,  of  the  1,114  acres  authorized  by 
the  1»«1  act  for  Federal  ownership  by  ac- 
quisition or  donation,  97  acres  have  been 
purchased.  151  acres  ha^'e  been  donated, 
and  345  acres  have  been  pledged  for  do- 
nation. TtM  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior estimates  that  the  cost  of  acquiring 
the  remaining  531  acres  would  be  tS.7 
mlllloa. 


Aside  from  the  purchase  aspect,  the 
legislation  will  also  provide  what  I  con- 
sider an  intelligent  land  management 
program  for  the  acquired  parkland.  It 
proposes  the  establishment  of  three  land 
use  zones:  PLrst,  public  development, 
second,  preservation;  and  third,  private 
developwnent.  Within  the  public  devel- 
opment zone,  roads,  camping  sites,  and 
other  facilities  would  be  Installed  in  in- 
cofisplcuous  areas.  Under  the  preserva- 
tion zone,  natural,  historic,  and  scientific 
features  would  be  preserved  and  open  to 
public  access  by  trails.  The  private  de- 
velopment zone  would  permit  the  contin- 
uation of  private  uses,  such  as  farming, 
which  are  compatible  with  piark  objec- 
tives. In  this  last  zone,  the  bill  would 
in  addition  allow  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  fee  simple  title  and 
then  lease  back  the  land  with  restrictive 
easements  to  p>ermJt  continued  uses  com- 
patible with  the  park  setting.  This  lease- 
back feature  Incorporates  the  advantage 
of  keeping  prlMte  property  on  local  tax 
rolls  while  insuring  a  parkland  setting. 

Two  factors  appear  to  me  to  make  the 
passage  of  the  bill  a  critical  matter.  The 
first  is  that  the  prospect  of  skyrocketing 
land  costs  may  make  the  completion  of 
this  park  impossible.  The  second  rea- 
son stems  from  the  1961  act  which  also 
authorized  the  donation  of  scenic  ease- 
ments by  private  property  owners  on  land 
adjacent  to  the  park.  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  since  1961  no  less  than  127 
landowners  have  donated  easements  cov- 
ering 888  acres.  However,  the  Oovem- 
ment  stands  to  lose  both  these  easements 
and  those  of  remaining  property  owners 
who  are  expected  to  follow  suit  if  it  does 
not  fulfill  its  commitment  to  purchase 
the  remaining  521  acres  of  the  authorized 
parkland. 

I  believe  this  pilot  project  has  great 
potential  for  other  areas  of  the  Po- 
tomau;  River  Valley.  It  can  be  a  model 
for  preserving  our  Nation's  natural 
beauty  through  the  use  of  land  manage- 
ment zoning,  lease-back  arrangements, 
and  scenic  easements  which  will  prove 
not  nearly  a^  costly  as  the  alternative 
method  of  outright  acquisition 

I  may  also  say  that  I  was  gratified  and 
delighted  to  see  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BiblkI 
took  a  genuine,  personal  interest  in  this 
blU. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  conclude, 
as  I  have,  that  this  legislation  represents 
an  Intelligent  and  realistic  approach  to 
the  growing  problems  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  country's  natural  b€»uty  and 
heritage,  and  I  urge  them  to  pass  the 
bin. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoKD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1347 1,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
oao  as  foUows: 

praposi 

The  purpoae  of  H-R  13417  Is  to  update  the 
act  of  October  4.  19«1  (75  Stat  780 1  under 
whlcb  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  au- 
tbortaed  to  acquire  certain  lands  and  inter- 
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est*   In    land    on    the   Maryland   side  of  th» 
Potomac  River  opposite  Mount  Vernon 

NEED 

The  act  of  October  4  1961,  contemplated 
the  acquisition  of  fee  title  to  approximately 
1.186  acres  of  land  and  the  aoquisltloa  ot 
scenic  easements  covering  an  additional  area 
principally  In  order  to  preserve  the  view 
from  Mount  Vernon  in  approximately  tlie 
same  condition  it  was  In  when  Oeorge  Wa«b- 
Ington  resided  there  In  reporting  on  the 
bin  which  became  this  act,  the  Interior  ana 
Insular  AlTalrs  Committee  said  that  It  "re- 
gard led]  preservation  of  the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon  as  being  of  almost  the  same 
importance  as  preservaUon  of  the  land  imme- 
dlately  surrounding  Mount  Vernon  Itself"  (H 
Rept.  1045.  87th  Cong  ) .  This  l.s  still  true 
Two  additional  purpxises.  however  will  be 
served  by  acquisition  of  this  area  ili  the 
provision  of  a  small  public  park  In  the  yl- 
clnlly  of  Washington,  and  (2)  the  conser\-a- 
tlon  of  an  area  with  significant  archeologlcal 
value. 

.At  the  time  the  1961  act  w;ls  under  consid- 
eration In  the  House,  the  estimated  cost  of 
acquiring  the  land.s  In  question  was  M37  800 
This  estimate  was  based  on  then  recent  land 
transactions  and  on  the  expectation  that  t 
sizable  acreage  would  be  donated  tc  the  Oot- 
emment. 

A  certain  amount  of  progress  has  been 
made  In  carrying  out  the  program  contem- 
plated by  the  1961  act  Pee  title  to  151  acres 
and  scenic  easements  covering  888  acres  have 
been  donated  to  the  Government  Promise* 
of  the  donation  in  fee  of  another  345  acres 
have  been  received  by  the  National  Part 
Sei^ce  Ninety-seven  acres  have  been  ac- 
quired by  purchase.  The  cost  of  these  latter 
lands,  however,  has  made  it  apparent  that 
the  ajnount  pr^wntly  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated wlU  be  far  from  sufBclent  to  ac- 
quire the  remaining  531  acres  that  should  be 
purchased  or,  if  necessary,  condemned 

The  very  substantial  escalation  in  land 
prlcee  in  the  area  from  those  that  were 
thought  to  prevail  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee's hearings  on  the  1961  act  U  Uma 
the  most  important  of  several  factor*  that 
hare  Lnterrened  in  the  meantime  and  that 
Justify  congreaslonal  reezamlnaUon  of  the 
act.  A  second  factor  la  a  recommendatloD 
by  the  Dep«rtinent  of  the  Interior  for  de- 
sirable changes  In  the  boundaries  of  the  area 
to  be  acquired  and.  as  a  consequence,  a  onall 
diminution  of  the  area  to  be  acquired.  A 
third  is  the  development  by  the  National 
Park  Service  of  a  concept,  in  which  the  c«n- 
mlttee  heartily  concur*,  under  whlah  certain 
land  within  the  park  wlU  be  acquired  for 
and  designated  as  a  pubUc  use  area,  certain 
Other  land  as  a  preservation  area,  and  lUn 
other  land  as  a  private  development  area. 

TTie  public  use  Bone  will  be  devoted  to  nieli 
installations  as  campsites,  roads,  an  inter- 
preUve  center,  and  the  Uke  The  pmtm- 
tlon  Bone  is  made  up  of  areas  which  wlE 
not  tolerate  heavy  public  use  Typical  1*  » 
Blt«  which  was  occupied  by  various  Indlso 
trtbee  over  a  long  period  beginning,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  5.000  years  ago  Within  the  pri- 
vate development  sone  uses  compaUWe  with 
the  purposes  for  which  the  park  was  estab- 
lished will  be  permitted  to  continue  8oefc 
tiaes  are  fanning,  grazing,  orchards,  and  tbe 
Uke  WbUe  the  bill  permiu  the  fee  acggg- 
tlon  of  land  within  this  zone  with  prov1«» 
for  leasing  or  seUlng  it  under  apprt)t»ttt« 
restncUona.  the  flrwt  attempt  will  be  w  ic- 
qulre  less-than-fee  interesU  at  a  iLsar*i»» 
prlc«.  In  dther  event— that  Is.  wheth«r  ft* 
fee  is  acquired  or  whether  scmethlnf  J* 
than  fee  will  be  suffldent — the  cost  to  tl" 
Ooremment  will  be  lem  than  !s  would  b« 
If  the  land  were  acquired  outright  an^  «•■ 
talned  for  the  sole  uae  of  U»e  Oorerna*'- 
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The  present  status  of  these  three  classes  of 
^nd  is  as  follows: 


V 

Acquired 

or 
promised 

for 
donation 

To  be 
scnulred 

purchase 

Total 

Ptihlkr  iltt           -    

1«1 

368 

a 

77 
172 
272 

268 

MO 

fftTsl*  develDpnient — 

306 

ToUl 

JW3 

521 

1.114 

COMMITTEi;    CONSIDERATION 

During  the  hearings  on  the  proposal,  the 
rmunittee  pave  careful  con.sldeiatlon  to  the 
presW.  status  of  the  Marshall  Hall  lands, 
particularly  as  to  whether  this  bill  affected 
;.'  changed  their  status  from  that  established 
IE  the  act  of  October  4,  1961 . 

In  reply  to  Chalnnan  Bible's  question. 
What  do  you  propose  to  do  Insofar  as  Mar- 
shsli  Hall  Is  concerned?"  Mr.  George  B. 
Har'-zog,  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, responded : 

"We  propose  to  acquire  scenic  easements, 
SIT  and  that  is  all.  That  is  what  the  1961 
lejflslatlon  authorized.  And  that  1.?  what  the 
pending  legislation  authorizes,  because  we 
propose  no  amendment  in  the  1961  legisla- 
tion, you  see  All  we  are  doing  with  this 
iepilatlon  is  submitting  to  you  a  corrected 
map  the  boundary  lines  of  which  reflects 
;n  this  particular  area  only  the  1961  au- 
iflorlzatlun  In  other  words,  the  effect  of 
Uii«  boundary  line  here  Is  to  effectuate  the 
legislation  that  was  passed  In   1961  " 

Mr  Ernest  F.  Henry,  director  of  and  coun- 
sel for  Marshall  Hall  Park,  Inc.,  disagreed 
»;ih  Director  Hartzog's  statement  and  testl- 
Sed  that . 

"The  effect  of  the  changes  In  language  pro- 
posed for  the  first  sentence  of  section  2(b) 
i2d  the  first  sentence  of  section  2(c)  of  the 
ict  of  October  4,  1961,  under  which  we  are 
.-ow  operating  (75  Stat.  780;  Public  Law  87- 
353 1  U  to  enlarge  the  "scenic  protection 
i.-«»'  so  as  to  Include  all  the  acreage  of 
Marshall  Hall  Park  whereas  the  said  act  au- 
thorized only  scenic  easements  a-s  to  that 
part  of  such  acreage  as  lies  on  the  easterly 
side  of  the  Maryland  State  highway  " 

In  order  to  clarify  the  situation  for  the 
beaeflt  of  the  committee,  the  chairman  re- 
quested Chief  Counsel  Stewart  French  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  to  re- 
search the  problem  and  advise  the  members 
0'  Ms  findings  and  opinion  in  the  matter. 

The  memorandum  of  counsel,  completely 
"upportlng  the  position  of  Director  Hartzog. 
follows 

Memorandum  to:  Senator  Alan  Bible 
^om  Stewart  French 

"Subject:  Jurisdiction  of  SecreUry  over  Mar- 
shall lands. 

"^°"i  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87- 
362  175  Stat  7801  and  the  statute's  legls- 
lauve  history,  it  appears  that  the  Secretary 
«  the  Interior  now  does  have  specific  au- 
thority to  acquire,  by  condemnation,  scenic 
«a»emenu  In  the  Marshall  Hall  landfi. 
■'Section  2(ci  of  the  law  provides: 
"'^°  further  the  preservation  objective  of 
'QU  Act  the  Secretary  may  accept  donations 
dJ^w''^  *»««hients  In  that  land  within  the 
awcrtbed  area  now  leased  and  operated  by 
^•Marsha!!  Hall  Park,  Inc  ,  as  more  .«:peclfi- 
'^'7  described  in  a  deed,  recorded  In  the 
w..  T.y*"  °'  Charles  County.  Maryland,  in 

•w«  K  '"""  "^-  """"^  ^h«  ^'^^  'Jlng  be- 
"WD  the  South  boundary  line  depicted  in 
u^Tr)*  "umbered  1961-1.  referred  to  In  sec- 
louth    ,    ^'^  *  ""*  approximately  3.000  feet 

"'a  01  said  boundary.  The  SecreUry  may 
*«  »cqulre  by  other  appropriate  means 
thta«  ^'^''^  >D  the  area  referred  to  In 

-•unsection  when.  In  his  judgment    such 


action  Is  necessary  in  order  to  assure  uniform 
application  of  scenic  control.  •   •   •• 

"At  our  hearing.  Director  Hartzog  submit- 
ted a  certified  copy  of  the  deed  cited  above 
together  with  a  plat  showing  the  area  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  deed.  Said  area  appears 
to  be  the  Marshall  Hall  area,  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  1961  act.  Another  plat  sub- 
mitted by  the  Park  Service  shows  the  area 
de.scrlbed  In  the  deed  includes  lande  on  both 
sides  of  State  Highway  226.  that  Is.  lands  to 
the  west  and  south  which  recently  were  ac- 
quired by  Marshall  Hall. 

"However,  even  without  the  description  In 
the  deed,  the  legislative  history  of  the  1961 
act  clearly  establLshe?  the  Intent  of  the  legis- 
lation that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to 
acquire,  by  condemnation,  if  necessary,  scenic 
easements  in  the  then  Marshall  Hall  lands 
Public  Law  87  362  Is  based  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  97.  87th  Congress,  an  administra- 
tion bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Anderson, 
who  then  was  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  Congressman  Saylors  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 459.  Our  committee  reported  the 
Hotise  resolution,  without  amendment.  The 
House  report.  Report  1045,  87th  Congress,  to 
accompany  House  Joint  Resolution  459, 
states  that  the  committee  amended  the  bill 
to  correct  "the  land  description  to  exclude 
the  Marshall  Hall  area  from  the  lands  to  be 
taken  In  fee  and  to  Include  It,  Instead,  In  the 
area  to  which  scenic  easements  are  to  be 
acquired." 

"The  House  report  also  states  that  'the 
land  and  scenic  easements  to  be  acquired 
will  Include  nearly  everything  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Potomac  that  can  be  seen 
from  Mount  Vernon,' 

"Both  House  and  Senate  reports  site  econ- 
omy as  the  reason  for  exclusion  of  Marshall 
Hall  from  the  fee  simple  condemnation  area. 
"Stewart  French." 

COST 

The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  1961  act  was  $937,600  Of  this  $391,132 
has  been  appropriated  up  to  this  time.  En- 
actment of  H.R.  13417  will  increase  the 
original  $937,600  to  $4,132,000.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  net  cost,  however,  will  be 
somewhat  less  than  this  In  view  of  the  sell- 
back  and  lease-back  provisions  referred  to 
above. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

The  bill  iH.R.  13417*  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


TO  INCREASE  THE  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  APPROPRIATION  FOR  CON- 
TINUING WORK  IN  THE  \GSSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN  BY  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
asic  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1308,  S.  3186.  which  wUI  be  the  last 
bill  on  the  calendar  to  be  considered 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  3186) 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priation for  continuing  work  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary-  of 
the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  H.R.  14312. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'H.R. 
14312  >  to  iiicrease  the  authorization  for 
appropriation  for  continuing  work  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  sc  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
14312  is  substantially  the  same  as  S  3186, 
which  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  sup- 
port the  proposed  increase  in  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations  to  continue 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the 
Secretarj"  of  the  Interior.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittees  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power,  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Ander.son],  and  Chairman  Jack- 
son of  the  full  committee,  as  well  as  elU 
my  fellow  committeemen,  for  prompt 
and  favorable  handling  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  will  increase  by  $60  million 
the  present  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  work  to  be  performed  In 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  comprehensive 
plan  adopted  by  section  9a  of  the  act 
of  December  22,  1944.  Since  that  Initial 
authorization  of  the  comprehensive  plan, 
the  Congress  has  authorized  the  ai^ro- 
priation  of  $946  million  to  carry  out  its 
broad  purposes.  Through  fiscal  year 
1966.  the  Appropriations  Committees 
have  made  over  $913  million  available 
for  continuation  of  the  Investigation  and 
construction  of  the  many  units  making 
up  the  total  plan.  These  units  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  var>-  from 
massive  multipurpose  storage  struc- 
tures, such  as  the  Yellowtail  Dam  on  the 
Bighorn  River,  to  relatively  simple  sin- 
gle-purpose irrigation  pumping  units. 
The  plan  also  includes  electrical  trans- 
mission facilities  required  to  intercon- 
nect the  generating  capacity  Installed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  with  preference  cus- 
tomer and  private  utility  systems.  With 
the  active  support  of  the  local  people, 
this  multipurpose  activity  has  proceeded 
efficiently  and  effectively  during  the 
many  years  since  its  inception. 

The  development  of  the  land  and 
water  re.>ources  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  which  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  authorizations  and  appropriations 
made  in  the  past,  is  one  of  our  best  exam- 
ples of  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cooperate  with  its  citizens  in 
practical  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
optimum  development  of  our  coimtry's 
natural  resources.  The  beneficial  results 
of  this  development  are  already  evident 
through  their  impact  on  the  standard  of 
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living  of  A  large  number  of  communities 
within  the  Mlxsourl  River  Basin. 

While  many  of  the  goals  of  the  original 
plan  have  been  achieved,  there  is  still  a 
substantial  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
The  fiscal  year   1967  program  now  In- 
cluded  In   ^he   President's   budget  con- 
templates  active    construction   on    four 
continuing  units  and  minor  completion 
worlc  on  a  number  of  others.     This  work, 
plus  the  continuing  investigation  actlvl- 
tl6*,  will  require  new  appropriations  es- 
timated at  $28,158,000  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriation  authorization 
now  being  coiisldered.     Preliminary  es- 
timates  for  fl.scal   year   1968  indicate  a 
new   fund    requirement   for  continuing 
this  work  of  approximately  $27,970,000. 
The  programs  proposed  represent  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  proven  effort  to  strengthen 
the    economy    and    Improve    the    living 
standards  of  a  significant  part  of  our 
country  throuKh  the  application  of  sound 
resources  development  practices.     Above 
this  and  somewhat  uiUque  among  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  Is  the  fact  that  almost 
90  percent  of  the  funds  Invested  In  the 
project  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
from   water   and   power   revenues     For 
these  reasons,  I  .strongly  support  the  pro- 
posed Increase  In  appropriation  author- 
laatlon 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo  1340),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill 

There  being  no  obje<;tlon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows; 

rvMFoam 
The  purpoae  cxf  S  3I8<J  Is  to  IncraaM  the 
»uthorl«aUon  for  approprUUons  for  coQtln- 
ulnt  the  going  work  on  the  MlMourl  Hirer 
Ba«ln  project  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior The  amouni  oX  the  Increaae  U  (00 
mlUlun  »nd  '.»  conflued  to  apprc^rtatlona  for 
fl«c»l  year*  ld«7  *nd  1968  The  authortaa- 
Uon  la  further  qualUled  by  lftngu«ge  pro- 
hibiting the  appropriation  of  any  of  the 
funds  to  Initiate  construction  of  any  unit  of 
the  Mleeourl  River  Basin  project,  whether  or 
not  included  lu  the  cumprehenatve  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  1SH4  Flood  Control  Act.  This 
has  the  effect  of  requiring  all  additional 
units  of  the  Mls*.>iu-1  River  Basin  project  to 
be  authi>rUeU  i»r  reauthorized  by  the  Con- 
gre«« 

NKKD 

This  leijlsljktion  is  n«>cesaary  b«c*uae,  with- 
out It.  the  Department  would  be  without  au- 
thority to  oontlnue  its  studies  and  conatruc- 
Uon  aft«r  June  30  of  this  year. 

EiPl.AN.\T10N 

The  Flood  Control  .Vet  of  I»44  (&8  Stat 
867)  authorlaed  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  under  tnke  a  pxvrtion  of  the  eompre- 
hetviuve  pi»n  jivr  developiueut  of  the  Mtaeourl 
River  Biila.  and  eectlon  9(e)  oi  that  act 
authorUeU  the  apprv>pri*iion  MOO  nUlllon 
for  partial  aocomplishjiKMU  of  the  works  to 
be  underUUteu  by  the  Secretary.  Subse- 
quent ikuth>.irleatloixs  fiAvts  Increaeed  this  ap- 
propriation limitation  to  a  total  ot  t946  mil- 
lion. AjtalUAt  this  amount,  net  ailotmenta 
to  projects  *»  of  June  iO.  1M6.  wUl  total  ap- 
prv>.<iuuat«ly  Mil  mlUlou  Sine*  the  act  ot 
August  14.  19«*.  the  laAC  of  the  acu  author- 
ising Mlaeourl  River  Basin  project  authortaa- 
tlons.  ooQflned  the  appropriations  to  tlsca! 
ye*r«  19«8  and  l»«e,  the  authority  for  appro- 
pnatln«  about  tdS  nxillton  will  expire  on 
June  SO.  iiMO  The  t«o  million  which  3. 
318tJ  autn^wLz**  uj  t>e  appropriated  wlU  meet 
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the  Oepartment's  ectlmated  fund  needs  for 
continuing  planning  and  construction  work 
during  fiscal  years  1097  and  1908.  The  De- 
partment's fund  needs,  totaling  a  little  over 
•66  million,  are  set  out  In  the  following 
tabulation : 

List  of  Missouri  River  Basin  units  and 
amounts  estimated. .  to  be  obligated,  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968 


EstlJnated 

1  nit  or  ai'tlvlly 

1 

Fiscal  year 

1  Fiscal  year 
:    1968  obli- 

19fi7 ohll- 

gHtions 

gations 

AlmeOB  unit,  Kansas-.. 

ta,oso.ooo 

13.500.000 

12,000 
13,  770, 000 

Ulen  Elder  unit,  Kansas 

TransiTilmlon  dlvlsnin. 

various.                          

S,  491, 000 

7,203,000 

Vfllowtoll  unit,  Montana- 

Wyoming                  

3,300.000 

3,250,000 

Invegtlftatlons.  v»riiius 

1,802.000 

2,823,000 

UralnaKe  and  minor 

construction 

.Mnsworthunit,  N'el)rask« 

3*1,  noo 

10.000 

Hostwici  illvLslon. 

Nebraska- Kansas 

375,  »tO 

68.000 

Cedar  BlutT  unl(,  Kansas 

66,000 

Crow  ("reek  pump  unit. 

.Montana        

18.000 

East  Hench  unit. 

.Montana  

3%.  000 

340.000 

Karwell  unit,  Nebraska 

300,000 

46,000 

i  rpnchman-ranihrldge 

division,  Nebraska 

4<ir),ooo 

233.000 

Hanover  Illufl  unit. 

Wyoming. 
Helena  Valley  unit. 

♦),«» 

47,000 

Montana                   1 

150.000 

90,000 

()»i  (reek  unit. 

W  yomlng             | 

75.000 

7S,0l» 

Techiural  reconls  and  as- 

buUt  dniwlugs. 

<'otor»do 

1.^000 

15,000 

\^ebster  unit.  Kansas.   .. 

55.000  1 

Total 

■«,  158,  000 

27,971,000 

Total,  flsca!  years  1867 

and  IWW 

5«.  128. 000 

Not  all  of  the  work  underway  will  be  com- 
pleted during  flKal  years  1907  and  1968.  and 
there  will  be  a  need  for  additional  authorisa- 
tion 3  years  hence  However,  within  the  next 
few  years,  the  going  work  will  be  completed 
with  the  exception  of  the  Garrison  unit,  and 
the  authorizing  act  for  Garrison  provides  the 
authorUsatlon  for  neceesary  appropriations 
Hereafter,  the  leglalatlon  which  authorizes  or 
reauthorizes  additional  unite  will  provide  the 
authority  for  necessary  appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  Lf  there  be 
no  amendment  to  the  proposed  bill,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  bill  tH.R.  14312'  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr  METCALF  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  S.  3186  be  Ind^nltely  postponed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.  S.  3186  is  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 


12 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prt)  tan- 
pore.  The  concurrent  resolution  will  h. 
stated.  ^ 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  804 1  providing 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  on  June 
30.  1966,  It  stand  adjourned  until 
o'clock  meridian,  July  11,1966 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senat* 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ofler  an  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  staled. 

The  LiGisLATrvE  Clerk.  On  line  2, 
strike  out  the  words  "House  adjourns" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■two  Housef 
adjourn"':  and  on  line  3,  strike  out  if 
and  Insert  "they". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  concurrent  resolution  iR.  Con 
Res  804) ,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to,  u 
follows  : 

H.  Con.  Ras  804 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rrprenentttivu 
( the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Thureday.  June  30.  1M6 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  nooc 
on  Monday,  July  11,  1966 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  re»d: 
"Concurrent  Resolution  Relative  to  the 
Adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  June  30.  1966." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  » 
that  the  Senate  will  be  aware  of  the  reso- 
lution which  has  just  been  agreed  to.  It 
is  contemplated  that,  the  House  con- 
curring— and  I  anticipate  no  objectloD— 
the  Senate  will  begin  its  recess  at  the 
close  of  business  today,  rather  thin 
tomorrow. 


AUTHORIZATION    TO    SIGN    BIIJ£ 
RECEIVE     MESSAGES,    AND    PILE 
REPORTS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr     President,  I 

ELsk  unanimous  consent  t.hat  d'oring  thf 
adjournment  of  the  Senate-  from  the  dor 
of  business  today  until  r.oon.  July  H. 
1966,  the  Vice  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sigr. 
duly  enrolled  bills. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  tint 
on  Thursday,  July  7.  while  ihe  Senate 
IS  adjourned,  the  Secretan*-  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  receive  messages  fran 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  and  that 
committees  be  authorized  to  file  reports, 
together  with  any  minority,  individual. 
supplemental,  or  additional  views. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecuon.  it  u  « 
ordered. 


.\DJOURNMKNT  OF  TWO  HOUSES 
PROM  JUNE  30.  1966.  TO  JLXY  11, 
1966— CONCURRENT   RESOLLTION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration 


AUTHORIZATION      TO      SIGN     W- 
ROLLED   wn.T.c;   AND   JOINT  BKS- 
OLUnONS 
Mr     MANSFIELD.     Mr     President.  I 

send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  rewlutlBn. 

and  ask  for  Its  immediate  cor^idermtiflB 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislattvi  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  805)  providing 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions  duly  passed  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 

uon? 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
R«  805'  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PROGRAM   FOR   THE  WEEK  AFTER 
THE  FOURTH  OP  JULY  RECESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  the  leader- 
ship intends  to  take  up  the  following 
program  upon  our  return  from  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess. 

On  Monday,  July  11.  it  is  our  intention 
to  call  up  and  hopefully  pass  the  Federal 
pay  bill  and  to  follow  it  with  the  child 
nutrition  bill,  8.  3467,  which  we  also  hope 
to  complete  that  afternoon.  Both  of 
these  measures  we  anticipate  will  re- 
quire a  roll  call  vote,  so  Members  should 
be  alerted  to  that  fact. 

Dpon  the  completion  of  these  measures 
we  will  proceed  with  consideration  of  the 
ur  pollution  control  bill  on  Tuesday,  July 
12.  following  It  Immediately  on  that  date 
with  the  water  pollution  program,  which. 
If  not  completed  on  Tuesday,  we  hope 
will  certainly  be  completed  by  the  con- 
clusion of  business  Wednesday.  The 
military  procurement  conference  report, 
which  contains  the  military  pay  raise.  Is 
scheduled  for  floor  action  in  the  House 
on  Tuesday  and  we  shall  consider  it  in 
the  Senate  immediately  upon  its  receipt 
on  Tuesday  from  the  House. 

On  Thursday.  July  14,  by  previous  an- 
nouncement, the  so-called  CIA  resolu- 
tion will  be  reported  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  during  the  morning 
hour.  Hopefully,  the  disposition  of  the 
referral  of  this  resolution  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  early  part  of  the  day 
and  we  will  then  proceed  to  the  agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill.  We  are  hopeful 
that  by  Friday  of  that  week  the  water 
resources  development  Investigation.  S. 
3034,  and  its  counterpart.  H.R.  13419.  will 
be  ready  for  consideration.  If  so,  they 
will  be  taken  up  on  Friday  to  be  followed 
upon  completion  by  the  commencement 
of  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization for  1967. 


BRIDGING   THE   COMMUNICATIONS 
GAP  WITH  SPANISH 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  it  was  my  pleasure  and  prlvl- 
^e  to  work  with  the  University  of  Ala- 
«ma  Medical  Center  in  Birmingham  to 
wing  some  Peruvian  miners  to  the  cen- 

™ki.  ""  *  ^^^-  ^^  ^^^^  A.  Woodress, 
WiWlc  affairs  director  of  the  University 
«  Alabama  Medical  Center  in  Blrming- 
^.  described  this  visit  In  a  paper  which 
"M  written.   I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  this  article  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BRn>CINO     THl     COMMTTNICATIOKB      GaP     WlTll 

Spanish* 
( By  Pred  Woodrees*  • ) 

All  of  us  have  conducted  tours  of  our  in- 
stitutions at  some  time  or  other.  Some  are 
for  \aPs  turned  over  to  us  at  the  last 
minute  and  others  are  carefully  planned 
months  ahead.  The  most  unique  one 
planned  by  our  Public  Affairs  Office  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center  In  Bir- 
mingham took  place  last  November.  It  was 
dUTerent  because  we  bridged  the  communica- 
tions gap  by  telling  our  story  In  the  language 
of  the  visitors — Spanish.  If  you  have  ever  at- 
tended an  international  meeting,  you  know 
what  I  mean  Even  the  best  Interpreters 
cannot  be  experts  In  every  field,  so  much  Is 
often  lost  In  translation  including  the  spon- 
taneity of  questions  and  answers. 

My  life  long  enthusiasm  for  Latin  America, 
dating  back  to  my  first  trip  South  while  still 
m  high  school,  made  this  assignment  a  per- 
sonally challenging  one  The  final  results 
were  rewarding  Our  tour  created  comment 
all  over  Latin  America.  More  important,  on 
a  people  to  people  basis,  this  special  event 
gave  us  a  chance  to  do  creative  public  rela- 
tions and  an  opportunity  to  further  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  all  started  with  a  telephone  call  from 
City  Hall.  Mayor  Albert  Boutwell  like  most 
Alabamlans.  Is  very  proud  of  the  Medical 
Center.  He  knows  It  is  one  of  the  city's  five 
largest  Industries,  and  that  it  has  brought 
many  outstanding  scientists  from  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  to  Birmingham  Bill  Hamil- 
ton, the  mayor's  public  relations  director, 
asked  if  we  w^uld  show  our  center  to  a  group 
of  miners  from  Peru  in  this  country  on  a  ton 
city  tour  spxjnsored  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  L,abor  and  Department  of  State. 

We  answered  "yes"  and  silently  thanked 
them  for  giving  us  thirty  days  to  make  ar- 
rangements. Then  we  wondered  among  our- 
selves, if  we  were  Peruvian  miners,  what 
would  we  want  to  see?  Birmingham  is  at  the 
end  of  the  Appalachians  In  an  area  abundant 
m  coal,  Iron  ore  and  limestone.  Knowing 
the  p«-lde  our  own  steelworkers  and  miners 
have  in  the  Medical  Center,  we  believed  there 
were  some  a.spectfi  of  otxr  institution  that 
would  interest  the  Peruvians,  We  also  knew 
the  ever-present  new  construction  In  the  15- 
block  complex  always  Intrigrued  foreign  visi- 
tors. 

It  Is  an  axiom  of  public  relations  that  one 
must  know  his  public.  The  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Affairs  of  the  Labor  Department 
was  very  helpful  Mr  Joeeph  Pitcher  of 
that  office  sent  us  Information  listing  facts 
about  each  miner.  He  explained  they  came 
from  mines  owned  by  UB.  and  Peruvian 
Interests  with  the  former  companies  mining 
copper  and  the  latter  lead,  zinc,  mercury, 
and  sliver  Most  of  the  miners  live  in  rather 
Isolated  and  barren  mountain  settlements 
provided  by  the  company  and  earn  frcwn  46 
soles  m  95i  to  59  soles  dally  with  an  equal 
amount  in  fringe  benefit*.  Of  the  60,000 
miners  In  Peru,  40,000  are  organized.  The 
fact  sheet  reminded  that  the  Peruvians  "will 
naturally  be  interested  in  American  life  in 
general  .It  Is  said  that  for  the  Latin 
American,    friendship    Is   stronger   than    the 


•This  paper  was  selected  In  the  nationwide 
New  Look  competition  conducted  by  the 
American  College  PubUc  Relations  Aaaocla- 
tlon  to  be  delivered  at  the  ACPRA  convention 
in  Boston  at  2  p  m.  on  Thursday,  July  7  at 
the  Sheraton  Hotel. 

••A  biography  of  the  author  Is  on  the  last 
page 


law"  Tour  leader  for  the  group  was  to  be 
Eugene  Sullivan,  a  retired  bricklayer  from 
New  York 

You  probably  do  not  think  of  us  aa  an 
International  center  On  an  undergraduate 
level  we  are  very  provincial  The  University 
of  Alabama  Medical  School,  pr«vlo\i«ly  a 
two  ye&r  school  of  basic  medical  science*  In 
Tuscalooea,  began  its  four  year  program  In 
Birmingham  In  1945  to  provide  physicians 
for  Alabama,  and  our  dental  achool  wa«  e«- 
tabllshed  In  1948  to  furnish  dentists.  Al- 
most all  our  undergraduate  students  aire 
Alabamlans  However,  In  our  graduate.  In- 
ternship, residency,  and  fellowship  programs, 
we  are  very  international.  It  is  part  of  the 
broad  creative  educational  philosophy  of  the 
University's  Vice  President  for  Health  Af- 
fairs, Dr  Joseph  Volker,  my  Immediate  su- 
p>er\i8or  who  came  to  u«  from  Tufts  here 
in  Boeton,  He  organized  our  dental  school 
and  then  went  on  to  head  the  entire  Medi- 
cal Center  In  1962.  His  Interest  stems  from 
the  fact  Dr  Volker  has  traveled  to  many 
parts  of  the  world  as  a  health  advlaor  for 
the  World  Health  Organization.  Unitarian 
Service  Committee  and  U.S.  Oovemment.  i.e. 
to  Thailand,  Germany,  Austria,  Czechoalova- 
kia.  Jamaica  and  Israel 

Finding  the  right  Spanish  speaking  In- 
dividuals for  our  tour  was  a  real  pleasure 
We  discovered  two  Peruvians  on  otir  staff — 
Dr  A  Sam.  a  research  fellow  In  medicine  in 
the  artificial  kidney  area — and  in  psychia- 
try. Dr.  Jorge  Lazarte,  who  left  Peru  many 
years  Ago  after  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Marcos,  Lima.  Both  were 
most  helpful  when  the  miners  arrived 

Dr.  Mario  Martinez  and  Dr.  Jesus  Lastra. 
graduate  student*  in  the  school  of  dentistry, 
not  only  detailed  how  our  dental  school  ranks 
in  the  upper  fifth  in  the  nation  for  dental 
research  and  gives  international  leadership 
in  dentistry,  but  they  spoke  enthusiastically 
of  their  new  home.  Dr.  Martinez  concluded 
his  talk  with  an  emotional  tribute  to  the 
nation  that  sheltered  him  and  his  family 
after  Fidel  Castro  made  it  necessary  to  flee 
Cuba.  The  Peruvian  miners  were"  visibly 
moved  by  his  t.alk  and  applauded. 

We  began  our  five  hour  "seminar"  with  cof- 
fee served  in  the  paneled  Reynolds  Historical 
Library,  which  houses  early  manuscripts  and 
books  on  medicine  and  dentistry.  Including 
unpublished  letters  of  Louis  Pasteur  and  Sir 
William  Osier  and  correspondence  between 
George  and  Martha  Washington  and  their 
dentists,  as  well  as  one  of  four  copies  of 
William  Harvey's  De  Montu  Cordis 

I  opened  the  program  earlier  with  a  short 
introduction  in  Spanish.  Then  our  Coordi- 
nator of  Research,  Dr.  John  Dunbar,  a  vet- 
eran traveler  with  great  interest  in  interna- 
tional health,  greeted  the  Peruvians  on  be- 
half of  Dr,  Volker,  who  was  out  of  town, 
and  described  the  varied  research  projects 
that  have  a  combined  annual  budget  of 
•6.000.000.  He  told  the  miners  about  our 
yearly  budget  of  $2,000,000,  about  our  3,000 
employees,  about  other  hospitals  in  the  CMn- 
plex  and  future  plans  to  expand  the  center 
to  60  blocks  through  Urban  Renewal 

Tour  interpreter  Carlos  Ouevera,  exhausted 
from  fifteen  hours  of  daily  translation  on  the 
tour,  was  pleased  by  and  highly  compli- 
mentary of  our  eflcM-ts  to  tell  our  story  In 
Spanish.    He  had  little  to  do  but  listen. 

Dr.  Albert  Wolff,  associate  professor  of  bio- 
statistics  and  a  former  employee  of  VS.  agen- 
cies in  Latin  America,  gave  insight  Into  our 
new  department  of  blostatlstlcs  and  its  func- 
tion. He  spoke  fluent  SpanUb.  Our  varied 
Spanish  accents  became  CastlUlan  when  Dr 
RIcardo  Ceballos.  associate  professor  In  path- 
ology, explained  his  work  In  the  clinical  lab- 
oratories of  University  Hospital.  The  native 
of  Spain  with  an  Infectious  sense  of  btunor 
kept  his  audience  Interested  and  laughing. 
Then  he  led  th«  group  next  door  to  the  newly 
renovated  Roy  Kracke  Clinical  Services 
Building    where  1.200  000  teste  a-'e  processed 
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annually  for  the  650  bed  University  Hoepltal. 
He  told  how  thla  division  of  the  center  le 
unique  In  that  every  report  la  processed  with 
an  electronic  processing  system.  Since  many 
of  the  staflr  there  are  girls  and  pretty  South- 
ern ones,  the  tour  got  off  schedule  immedi- 
ately. One  of  the  miners  wanted  a  blood 
sample  taken,  and  the  technicians  obligingly 
compiled.  Because  of  the  girls  we  had  dif- 
ficulty getting  the  men  to  the  artlflclaJ  kid- 
ney unit  next,  to  hear  E>r.  Sam  explain  how 
life  Is  prolonged  this  way. 

For  lunch  we  selected  the  newest  and 
naost  attractive  conference  room  in  our  com- 
plex—the Spain  Rehabilitation  Center  Li- 
brary. We  considered  serving  a  typical 
Southern  meal  of  black  eyed  peas,  fried 
chicken  and  turnip  greens,  but  our  Argen- 
tine peychlatriflt  suggested  turkey  and  dress- 
ing since  the  miners  would  not  be  In  this 
country  for  Thanksgiving.  We  did  this  with 
success.  Two  secretaries  from  the  dental 
school  provided  folk  songs  and  music  for 
entertainment,  and  we  followed  lunch  with 
two  more  talks 

Dr.  Carlo*  Gaos,  a  cardiologist  from  Mexico, 
was  delighted  to  give  an  Illustrated  lecture 
on  the  fine  work  In  the  cardiovascular  Held 
which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  to  the 
Medical  College  of  Alabama  through  hia  col- 
lea^es.  Dr.  Tlnaley  Harrison.  Dr.  Joseph 
Reeves  and  Dr  Sterling  Edwards.  He  fasci- 
nated the  Peruviana  with  samples  of  teflon 
material  grafts  ( perfected  at  our  center  by  Dr. 
Edwards),  pace  makers  and  artificial  heart 
valves.  Then  Dr.  Oaoe  acted  as  Interpreter 
for  his  colleague  Dr  Ben  Branscomb,  direc- 
tor of  the  pulmonary  disease  division  in  the 
medical  center  Dr  Branscomb  explained 
facts  about  lung  disease  that  afflicts  miners 
the  world  over  On  a  later  tour  of  pulmonary 
treatment  rooms  the  miners  were  Intrigued 
with  a  portable  oxygen  machine  for  emphy- 
sema sufferers  that  Dr  Branscomb  helped 
perfect  in  collaboration  with  a  Birmingham 
firm  now  manufacturing  the  units  for 
worldwide  use.  The  Peruvians  then  toured 
other  rehabilitation  areas  in  the  Spain  Cen- 
ter. 

Directly  behind  Spain  Is  the  SmoUan  Psy- 
chiatric OuipaUent  Clinic,  like  the  rehabil- 
itation center  made  possible  in  part  by  gifts 
from  public  spirited  Birmingham  citizens 
Dr.  Maria  Oamboa,  Instructor  in  child  psy- 
chiatry and  from  Argentina,  took  over  with 
help  from  Dr  L&zarte,  showing  the  union 
leaders  two  way  mirrors  for  studying  chil- 
dren's reactions,  conference  rooms  and  test- 
ing areas.  The  tour  ended  in  the  large  con- 
ference room  where  the  tired  Peruviana  could 
sit.  watch  slides,  and  ask  questions  about 
psychiatry,  which  they  did  with  enthusiasm. 

With  the  five-hour  tour  concluded,  Orlando 
Arenas,  spokesman  for  the  group,  stood  up 
and  thanked  us  for  our  courtesy  and  gen- 
erosity. He  said  the  tour  had  been  a  high- 
light of  their  visit  to  the  United  States.  The 
good  feeling  was  mutual  Our  people  were 
Impressed  with  the  Peruvians.  They  were 
most  intelligent,  asked  good  questions, 
seemed  alert  and  interested  in  everything 
we  showed  them  Despite  what  they  msy 
have  read  about  Birmingham  in  past  years, 
these  Peruvians  could  see  for  themselves  that 
they  had  visited  a  completely  Integrated  hos- 
pital serving  many  patients  of  all  races  with 
white  and  Negro  staff  members 

The  tour  was  well  reported  as  the  daily 
News  and  Poet-Herald  carried  three  column 
articles  and  photographs  of  the  Peruvians  in 
the  Medical  Center  and  one  television  sU- 
Uon  aired  a  newscllp  taken  at  the  luncheon. 
Medloal  Tribune,  a  national  publication,  pub- 
lished a  photograph  of  r>r  Sam  explaining 
the  arUficlai  kidney  to  his  countrymen. 
Thanks  to  Congressman  Armhtxad  Sr-den 
and  Senator  John  Spakkm^n.  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Service  and  the  Voice  of  America 
reported  our  visit      VOA  recorded  a  beeper 


telephone  Interview  with  Senor  Arenas  who 
then  described  our  Medical  Center  In  glow- 
ing terms.  That  interview  w.is  beamed  on 
short  wave  to  Spanish  Latin  America  later 
that  evening  and  was  Included  In  a  dally 
taped  program.  Focus  the  World  .  sent  the 
next  day  to  USLS  represent itlves  In  19  Latin 
American  countries  for  local  distribution  to 
radio  stations. 

A  local  free  lance  movie  ctneramin  sent 
his  movie  films  to  U.SIS  In  Washington  fcr 
processing,  editing  and  distribution  Prints 
were  then  shipped  to  TV  stations  In  Peru 
for  local  coverage. 

Helping  me  on  this  unusual  Spanish  tour 
were  Miss  Jane  Williams,  foreign  student  ad- 
visor, Richard  Gunthorpe  the  centers  pho- 
tographer. George  Winston,  my  assistant. 
Miss  Audrey  Brown,  my  secret  irv.  and  U.fs 
Oenla  Call,  who  handled  all  the  detall.s  fur 
the  tour 

Much  that  we  do  In  public  relations  is 
felt  Indirectly  or  at  best  over  a  period  of 
time,  but  the  feeling  immediately  after  this 
project  was  so  satisfying  th.U  It  wns  one  of 
those  rare  experiences  one  has  too  seldom  In 
public  relations 

rRED     A.     WOODRESS 

FYed  A.  Woodress  a  n.itive  of  Web.«.ter 
Groves.  Missouri,  is  Public  AfTairs  Dlren.;r 
of  the  University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center 
In  Birmingham.  His  interest  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica dates  back  to  a  high  school  sociology 
trailer  trip  to  Mexico  In  1939  His  other 
visits  ^uth  Include  one  to  Guatemala  as 
guest  of  President  Miguel  Ydlgoras  Pucntes 
In  1959  and  another  as  a  member  of  a  three 
man  US  Salvation  Army  relief  tearn  to 
Haiti  following  hurricane  Flora  damace  In 
1963, 
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SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presldrnt  a.s 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  submit  the  16th  annual 
report  of  the  cjmm.tcee  and  ask  unan- 
imous c:insent   that   it   be  pniited. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RACIAL  INTEGRATION  AND  THE 
HOSPITALS 
Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  the  use 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  of  medicare  as  an  instru- 
ment to  promot*  racial  integration  could 
result  in  many  unfortunate  cases  of  old 
people  being  denied  what  is  rightfully 
theirs.  Medicare,  or  so  we  were  led  to 
believe,  belongs  to  c'tizens  over  65  be- 
cause they  have  paid  for  It  To  make  this 
insurance  dependent  on  something  over 

which    these   people   have   no  control 

the  Irreconcilable  positions  of  Federal 
bureaucrats  and  some  local  hospital 
boards— is  Inequitable  and  should  have 
been  avoided. 

As  an  editorial  writer  In  the  Greens- 
boro E>ally  News  recently  said: 

There  can  be  no  case  for  denying  a  pri- 
vate citizen  his  lawful  right  under  a  program 
Into  which  he  may  well  have  paid  hundreds 
of  dollars  In  premiums. 


Mr.  President,  for  a  candid  discussion 
of  the  dangers  of  the  present  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  I  recormnend  the  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Greensboro  DaUy 


News  on  May  28,  1966,  entitled  Racial 
Balance  in  the  Hospitals,-  and  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
pr.nted  :n  the  Record  at  this  point. 

T.iere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Greensboro   iNC  j    Dally  Newg 

May  28.   19661 

Racial  Balance  in   the  Hospitals 

The   mounting   frenzy  over   the   prepared- 
ness of  the  nation's  hospital  beds— woefulh 
short  In  any  case— has  been  needlessly  com 
plicated    by   the   decision   of   Health    Educa 
tion    and    Welfare    officials    to    use    Medicare 
payments  as  a  lever  to  force  their  own  oro 
gram  of  antl-dlscrlminatlon. 

We  have  nu  brief  here  for  local  hospital 
boards  that  needlessly  defy  national  pollcT 
and  like  it  or  not.  Congress  and  the  court* 
have  established  the  pi-lnclple  that  federal 
funds  are  not  to  be  used  to  perpetuate  '•aclal 
discrimination 

But  the  Issue  raised  here  is  more  than  & 
simple  collision  between  stubborn  local 
boards  and  federal  bureaucrats  over  that 
principle 

The  rationale  of  Medicare  under  Social  Se- 
curity, due  to  go  Into  eftect  Julv  I.  is  that  a 
citizen  65  or  over  shall  enjov  Its  benefits  as 
a  matter  of  right— not  as  a  beneflcence  o' 
public  or  private  charltv  that  can  be  given 
or  withheld  on  the  ba^Ms  of  a  means  test  or 
any  other  test  Social  Security  Is  not  a  tai 
program:  It  Is  a  program  of  social  insuranc* 
And  Ideally  the  fact  that  It  Is  povernment- 
operated  should  be  as  incidental  and  as  un- 
obtrusive as  possible.  It  should  be  as  un- 
complicated and  as  accessible  as  a  private  in- 
surance policy 

In  the  present  encounter,  however,  we  have 
an  arbitrary  decision  by  well-meaning  but 
short-sighted  officials  in  Washington  tc  com- 
plicate the  administration  of  this  social  in- 
siu-ance  by  Unking  It  with  an  antldlscrtmina- 
tlon  policy.  And  however  desirable  that 
policy  In  Itself,  it  should  take  a  back  seat  to 
problems  of  acute  Illness. 

Even  assuming  that  the  use  of  social  in- 
surance as  a  wedge  Is  wise  or  Just  In  this  In- 
suince— and  we  think  not — the  precedent  1* 
dangerous.  Do  the  ofllclals  of  HEW  sertoualy 
say  that  If  ordinary  monthly  Social  Security 
payments  to  the  elderly  should  run  athwart 
a  federal  policy,  they  could  fe;«lbly  suspend 
those  payments— perhaps  depriving  cltlaew 
of  food,  clothing  and  shelter?  We  doubt  It, 
And  yet  what  they  propose  to  do  to  some  of 
the  elderly  with  respect  to  Medicare  Is  Iden- 
tical In  principle. 

After  all.  Social  Seciirlty  Is  a  buttress  of 
the  welfare  of  the  private  citizen,  not  of  In- 
stitutions such  as  hospitals — which  as  many 
of  the  holdouts  show  could  very  well  do  with- 
out Medicare  payments.  The  denial  of  » 
citizen's  right  Is  no  proper  way,  practically 
or  ethically,  to  discipline  the  policies  of  an 
Institution,  especially  when  some  hospital 
boards  are  only  too  anxious  for  a  pretext  to 
sabotage  Medicare  anyway. 

There  may  be  a  case  under  Title  VI  for 
withholding  other  forms  of  federal  subsidy— 
for  hospital  buildings,  say— as  a  policy  \tit^ 
But  there  can  be  no  case  for  denying  a  pri- 
vate citizen  his  lawful  right  under  a  program 
into  which  he  may  well  have  paid  hundredi 
of  dollars  In  premiums. 

Further,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  would  do  well  to  ponder 
the  practical  Implications  of  this  policy. 

Is  it  now  to  be  the  case,  as  we  fearvd 
when  Title  VI  and  Ita  powers  of  blackmail 
were  written  into  a  civil  rights  bill  with  many 
good  points,  that  every  single  program — edu- 
cational, medical  or  otherwise^-  is  to  be  en- 
snarled  by  the  discrimination  Issue?  Bip*- 
cially,  one  might  add,  when  the  policies  « 
"guidelines"    laid   down    for   compliance  «»• 


fleet  no  specific  directive  of  Congress  and  are 
subject  to   whimsical   change   from    year   to 

ytar? 

If  go.  the  day  is  foreseeable  when  Congress, 
under  popular  pressure,  will  shy  from  almost 
every  piece  of  social  legislation,  however  de- 
jirabie.  because  It  threatens  to  create  another 
idmliilstraUve  nightmare. 

Somehow  a  balance  must  be  struck  and 
struck  so<in  between  the  demands  of  racial 
engineering  and  the  practical  demands  of  the 
citizen  for  education,  health  care  and  basic 
security  Certainly  that  balance  is  not  being 
struck  in  the  present  hospitals  Imbroglio. 


UNITED   STATES    AGAINST    GUEST, 
AND  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  OF 

1966 

Mr.  EKVrN.  Mr.  President,  since  title 
Vof  the  pending  civil  rights  bill  is  based 
upon  obiter  dicta  appearing  in  the  con- 
curring opinion  of  six  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  recent  case  of 
United  States  against  Guest,  an  under- 
s'^anding  of  this  case  is  vital  to  our  de- 
liberations upon  such  bill  which  is  known 
&eS.  3296. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  was 
priTileged  to  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Bloch  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  represent  one  of 
the  appellees  In  the  Guest  case.  Mr. 
Bloch  is  an  outstanding  advocate  and 
one  of  the  leading  cor^tltutlonal  author- 
ities in  the  country.  His  ability  as  a 
legal  craftsman  is  demonstrated  by  the 
thorough  analysis  and  presentation  of 
the  Guest  case  during  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress and  all  Americans  may  be  more 
fully  apprised  of  the  legal  significance 
of  the  Guest  case  and  of  the  constitu- 
tional defects  S.  3296  contains  generally. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bloch's  statement  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Statement  of  Charles  J.  Bloch,   Attornet 

AT  Law.  Macon.  Ga..  as  to  the  Civn.  Rights 

Act  of  1966  BrFOBE  the  Senate  Judiciahy 

SrscOMMmiiE  on  CoNSTrruTioNAL  Rights 

So-called  is  Senate  BUI  3296. 

■ntle  I  thereof  amends  Chapter  121  of  Title 

M.  United  States  Code.     Chapter  121  Is  en- 

"tled  "Juries:  Trial  by  Jury."    Its  provisions 

w«  confined  to  grand  and  petit  juries  In  the 

ill«rlct  courts  of  the  United   States. 

Title  n  has  as  tt«  first  section  "No  person 
3r  class  of  persons  shall  be  denied  the  right 
^  Mrve  on  grand  and  petit  Juries  In  any 
atite  Court  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  national  origin  or  economic  sta- 
''•""  (SecUon  201) 

The  quoted  section  Indicates  the  purpose 
«  that  Title  n,  and  Indicates  Its  utter 
"JTaiidity  on  the  basis  of  presently  estab- 
"»iied  rules  of  law. 

Title  III  U  enutled  "Nondiscrimination  In 
"iWlc  Education  and  Other  PubUc  Pa- 
wn ties." 

ptle  IV  has  as  Ita  first  section 
--,"  f  ^^*  P°'^y  o'  ^e  United  States  to 
C:,  , '  "^  ^^«  rtgbt  Of  every  person  to  be 
^Micted  against,  discrimination  on  account 
^f««,  color,  rellgi<».  or  national  origin  in 
^  purchase,  rental,  lease,  financing,  use 
niuo^'**^'^  ol  housing  throughout  the 

of^t*'i°V^  •ectlon  Indicates  the  purpose 
w»t  Title  rv,  and.  too.  indicates  Its  utter 


Invalidity   as  tested   by   the  Constitution   of 
the  United  States  as  presently  construed 

Title  V  is  entitled  "Interference  with 
Rights." 

Evidently  It  seeks  to  supplant  or  amend 
Section  241   of  Title  18,  United  States  Code. 

Such  seeking  doubtless  stems  from  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States    In    United    States    v.    Guest,    et    al. 

(March   28,    1966 1    VS.   ,   86   S 

Ct.  1170. 

In  that  case,  1  wa-s  appolnt.ed  by  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  of  the  United  States  to  rep- 
resent one  of  the  appellees.  Therefore.  I 
have  more  than  ordinary  interest  In  and 
familiarity  with  the  case 

It  was  argued  November  9.  1965.  It  was 
decided  almost  five  months  later.  March  28. 
1966  The  time  factor  and  the  opinions  In 
the  case  demonstrate  the  thorough  considera- 
tion given  by  the  Court  to  the  problems  and 
questions  there  Involved. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  reversing  and  remanding  the 
cfvse  to  the  District  Court  for  ftirthCi  proceed- 
ings consistent  with  that  opinion  for  the 
reasons  staled    <op    clt.  p.   1179). 

Mr  Justice  Clark  wrote  a  concurring 
opinion  in  which  Mr  Justice  Black  and  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  Joined 

Mr  Justice  Harlan  wrote  an  opinion  con- 
curring In  part  and  dissenting  in  p&il.  (86 
S    Ct.  at  p.  1180,  et  seq  ) 

Mr.  Justice  Brenuan  wrote  an  c^lnlon  In 
which  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mr  Justice 
Douglas  Joined,  concurring  in  part  and  dis- 
senting In  part.  (86  S.  Ct.  at  p.  1187,  et 
seq  ) 

Apt  here  Is  the  following  language  In  the 
concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Clark, 
supra,  In  which  Justices  Black  and  Portas 
concurred  (86  S.  Ct.  at  p.  1180)  : 

"The  Court  carve*  out  of  Its  opinion  the 
question  of  the  power  of  Congress,  under  §  5 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  to  enact  leg- 
islation Implementing  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  or  any  other  provision  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  The  Court's  Interpre- 
tation of  the  indictment  clearly  avoids  the 
question  whether  Coiigress,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  has  the  power  to  punish  private 
con.splracl€«  that  Interfere  with  Potirteenth 
Amendment  rights,  such  as  the  right  to  util- 
ize pubUc  facilities.  My  Brother  Brennan, 
however,  says  the  Court's  disposition  con- 
stitutes an  acceptance  of  appellees'  aforesaid 
contention  as  to  {  241.  Some  of  his  language 
further  suggests  that  the  Court  indicates  sub 
silentio  that  Congress  does  not  have  the 
power  to  outlaw  such  conspiracies. 

AJthough  the  Court  specifically  rejects  any 
such  cormotatlon,  ante,  p.  1176,  it  is,  I 
believe,  both  appropriate  and  necessary 
under  the  circumstances  here  to  say  that 
there  now  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  SF»ec!fic 
language  of  §  5  empowers  the  Congress  to 
enact  laws  punishing  all  conspiracies — with 
or  without  stite  action — that  Interfere  with 
F^iurteenth  Amendment  rights." 

That  suggests  the  question:  What  is  a 
"Fourteenth  .Amendment  rights." 

While  that  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
later  In  this  memorandum.  I  suggest  that 
actions  of  private  Individuals  against  pri- 
vate Individuals  with  respect  to  rights  which 
the  Constitution  merely  guarantees  from 
Interference  by  a  State  cannot  be  classified 
as  Fourteenth  Amendment  rights. 

The  opinion  of  Justice  Stewart  In  the  Oueet 
case  (86  S  Ct  1170.  at  1179)  cites  United 
States  V.  Moore,  129  Fed.  630,  633.  Of  course 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  language  at 
page  633  he  had  In  mind,  but  I  call  attention 
to  this  categorical  statement  of  District  Judge 
Jones  at  page  633:  "The  power  conferred 
upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution  ccxn- 
cernlng  these  rights.  In  some  Instanoes.  as 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  la  cor- 
rective merely  of  Invasion  of  them  by  state 
law  or  authority" 


The  second  headnote  In  that  case  com- 
mences (129  Fed  at  p  630 1  :  "The  four- 
teenth amendment  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion .  .  .  adds  nothing  to  the  rights  of 
any  citizen  agninst  another,  but  merely 
furnishes  additional  guaranties  against  any 
encroachment  by  the  states  ujson  the  funda- 
mental rights  which  belong  to  every  citizen 
as  a  member  of  society  " 

Dlstrtcrt  Judge  Jones  who  wrote  that 
opinion  was  Judge  Thomas  Goode  Jones  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  appointed  to  the 
Federal  bench  by  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt In  the  early  part  of  the  century  In 
April  of  1865  he  had  been  a.lde  to  General 
John  B  Gordon  at  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox. 

At  page  1176  of  the  opinion  in  the  Guest 
case  as  reported  In  86  Supreme  Court  Re- 
porter of  this  cogent  language 

"It  Is  a  commonplace  that  rights  under 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  Itself  arise  only 
where  there  has  t>een  Involvement  of  the 
State  or  of  one  acting  under  the  color  of  ite 
authority  The  Equal  Protection  Clause 
"does   not  .   add   anything   to    tJie   rights 

which  one  cltlaen  has  under  the  Constitu- 
tion against  another  '  United  States  v 
Crulkshank.  93  US  542.  554-555,  23  L.Ed. 
588.  As  Mr  Justice  Douglas  more  recently 
put  it,  'The  Fourteenth  Amendment  protect* 
the  individual  against  .■■rare  action,  not 
against  wrongs  done  by  tndii-tduals.'  Umted 
States  V  Williams,  341  US  70.  92,  71  S  Ct. 
581.  593,  95  L  Ed  758  'dissenting  opinion). 
Tills  has  been  the  view  of  the  C-ourt  from 
the  beginning  United  States  v  Crulk- 
shank,  supra:  UrUted  States  v,  Harris.  IOC 
U.S.  629  ..  :  Civil  Rights  cases.  109  U.S. 
3  .  .  .;  Hodges  v  United  States.  203  U.S.  1. 
.     .     .;     United    States    v     Powell.    212    U.S 

564 It    remutns    the    Courts    view 

today.  See  eg  Evans  v.  Newton,  382  V£ 
296.  ..  ;  United  States  v.  Price.  383  US 
-.86  S  Ct.  1152  " 

(The  last  emphasis  supplied:  first  two 
emphases  are  the  Coxirt's  > 

While  we  are  discussing  Title  V,  we  may  as 
well  complete  the  discussion  as  to  that  Title, 
applying  to  it  the  rule  Just  emphasized  as  the 
Court's  view,  as  of  March  28.   1966 

That  rule  is  summarized  In  headnote  6 
of  the  Guest  caae  as  It  appears  86  8.  Ct.  1171, 
as  follows: 

"Equal  protection  clause  of  Fourteenth 
Amendment  speaks  to  state  or  to  those  act- 
ing under  color  of  its  authority." 

The  eighth  and  ninth  headnotes  are: 

"Rights  under  equal  protection  clause  arise 
only  where  there  has  been  involvement  of 
state  or  of  one  acting  under  color  of  Its 
authority:  equal  protection  clause  does  not 
add  anything  to  rights  which  one  citizen  has 
under  constitution  against  another  " 

"Fourteenth  Amendment  protects  indi- 
vidual from  state  action,  not  agalrist  wrongs 
done   by   Individuals   " 

I  repeat  this  Isn't  merely  "old  law,"  It  it 
a  restatement  of  "old  law"  as  announced  by 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  less  than  three  month's 
ago. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Mr.  JusUce 
Stewart  in  that  case  shows  clearly  that  be 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  indictment  at 
issue  there  "in  fact  contains  an  express  alle- 
gation of  state  involvement  sufficient  at  least 
to  require  the  denial  of  a  motion  to  dismiss." 
He  proceeded  to  show  (p.  177 1  what  that  alle- 
gation was,  and  concluded.  "Although  It  is 
possible  that  a  bill  of  particulars,  or  the 
proofs  If  the  case  goes  to  trial,  would  dlscloM 
no  co-operative  action  of  that  kind  by  offi- 
cials of  the  State,  the  allegation  U  enough  to 
prevent  dismissal  of  this  branch  of  the  in- 
dictment" 

True  it  Is  that  the  concvurlng  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Clark  concludes:  "...  there  now 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  specific  language 
of    5  5    (Of    the   amendment)    empowers    the 
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Congreaa  to  enact  laws  punlablng  all  con- 
■plraclM — with  or  without  'tats  action — that 
Interfere  with  Fourteenth  Amendment 
righu." 

True  It  Is.  too.  that  the  opinion  of  tH. 
Justice  Brennan,  with  whom  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  Mr  Justice  Douplas  Joined,  which 
opinion  concurs  in  part  and  dlsaenta  In  part, 
contains  similar  or  stronger  language. 

True  It  Is,  too.  that  that  opinion  contains 
these  words:  "But  since  the  limitation  on 
the  statute's  effectlveneae  derives  from  the 
Congress'  failure  to  define — with  any  meas- 
ure of  sijeclflclty— the  rights  encompassed. 
the  remedy  Is  for  Congress  to  write  a  law 
without  this  defect   ' 

Evidently  It  Is  now  siigge«ted  that  Congress 
accept  that  Invitation  by  enacting  Title  V. 

Inasmuch  as  Justice  Clark  iised  the  phrase 
"Fourteenth  Amendment  rights."  as  do  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  other  Justices  (eg. 
page  1175.  second  column  i  It  seems  that  the 
first  facet  In  a  discussion  of  Title  V  ought 
to  be  a  determination  of  what  Is  a  Four- 
teenth Amendment  righf 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Fotir- 
teenth  Amendment  rights  are  these  and  only 
the«e 

1.  The  right  of  a  citizen  not  to  have  his 
privileges  or  immunities  abridged  by  the 
making  or  enforcement  by  a  State  of  any 
law, 

a.  The  right  of  all  persons  not  to  be  de- 
prived by  any  State  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  proceas  of  law; 

3.  The  right  of  all  persons  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  State  not  to  be  denied  by 
that  State  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
The  second  facet  In  a  discussion  of  Title  V 
must  be  a  cotnplete  realization  that  in  the 
Ouest  case  the  Court  was  conalderlng  a 
statute  which  sought  to  punish  a  con«plr*cy 
(18  U.S.C  {2411  and  an  Indictment  which 
specifically  charged  a  conspiracy.  The 
Court  took  pains  (p  1176)  to  point 
out  that  "the  gravamen  of  the  ofTense  Is 
conrpiracj/  " 

Also  the  opinion  of  the  Court  (p.  1176) 
contains  these  words  .  .  nothing  said  in 

this  opinion  goes  to  the  question  of  what 
kinds  of  other  and  broader  legislation  Oon- 
greea  might  constitutionally  enact  under 
I  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  Imple- 
ment that  clause  { the  Equal  Protection 
clause  I  or  any  other  provision  of  the  Amend- 
ment." 

"A  conspiracy  la  sufficiently  deecrlbed  as  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  p>eraon8.  by  con- 
certed action  to  accomplish  a  criminal  or 
unlawful  purpose,  or  some  purpose  not  in 
itself  criminal  or  unlawful,  by  criminal  or 
unlawful  means.   .   . 

Pettxbone  v  United  States,  148  U.S.  187. 
203. 

Title  V  In  Section  501  thereof  departs  from 
Title  18  US.C.  f  241  involved  in  the  Oueet 
case  It  departs  frx>m  any  rules  of  law  gov- 
erning oonsptraclee  It  seeks  to  make  cer- 
tain acts  subatAntlve  crlme« 

Illustrating.  Section  501 1  a^  (5) .  carved  out 
of  Its  svuToundlngs.  would  read ; 

"Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law.  .by  force  or  threat  of  force — 
(a)  Injuree.  Intimidates,  or  Interferes  with, 
or  attempts  to  Injure.  Intimidate,  or  Inter- 
fere vlth   any   person   because  of  his  race 


to  rent  a  bouse  next  door  to  him.  goes  to 
that  Buddhist  and  says:  "I  hear  you  are 
negotiating  to  rent  a  house  next  door  to  me; 
I  warn  you  that  If  you  rent  It  and  occupy 
it,  harm  will  come  to  you  and  your  family." 
he  would  be  guUty  of  a  Federal  crime,  and 
subject  to  the  punlahment  quoted. 

I  say  to  you  that  there  Is  nothing  !n  the 
ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  SUtes  which  au- 
thorizes the  Congress   to  enact  such   a  law 

I   have  carved  out  and  quoted  501  (al  (8). 

I  say  to  you  that  under  the  law  of  the 
land  as  declared  in  the  Ouest  case  Con- 
gress has  no  Constitutional  power  to  enact 
any  part  of  propoeed  Sec.  501  of  ntie  V  for 
all  of  It  Is  addressed  to  private  persons,  not 
"acting  under  color  of  law" 

The  Supreme  Court  made  It  abundantly 
clear  in  the  Guest  case  that  "The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  protects  the  individual  against 
state  action,  not  against  wrongs  done  by 
individuals"    .  "This   has   been   the   view 

of  the  court  from  the  beginning  ...  It  re- 
mains the  Court's  view  today"  (March  28 
1906) 

Decided  that  same  day  was  United  States 
V.  Price,  et  al  (86  S.  Ct.  1162)  In  which  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  wrote  for  the  Court  There 
was  no  dissent  except  perhaps  a  short  one 
of  Mr  Justice  Black  (p.  1163).  At  page  1160 
(of  86  8.  Ct.)   the  Court  said: 

"As  we  have  consistently  held  "The  Four- 
teenth Amendment  protects  the  Individual 
against  state  action  not  against  wrongs  done 
by  individuals'  ...  In  the  present  case,  the 
parUclpatlon  by  law  enforcement  officers,  as 
alleged  In  the  Indictment,  is  clearly  state 
acUon.  as  we  have  discussed,  and  It  therefore 
with  (sic)  the  scope  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment." 

Just  after  this  quotation,  the  Court 
(speaking  through  Mr  Justice  Fortas)  has. 
In  the  words  wluch  I  now  quote,  stated  the 
question  which  was  presented  for  decision 
In  the  Price  case: 

"The  argument,  however,  of  Mr.  Justice 
PVankfurter's  opinion  In  Williams  I,  upon 
which  the  District  Court  reeta  its  decision, 
cuts  beneath  this.  It  does  not  deny  that  the 
accused  conduct  Is  within  the  scope  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  but  It  contends  that 
in  enacting  5  241.  the  Congress  Intended  to 
Include  only  the  rights  and  privileges  con- 
ferred on  the  citizen  by  reason  of  the  'sub- 
stantive' powers  ol  the  Federal  government-- 
that  Is.  by  reason  of  federal  power  operating 
directly  upon  tho  citizen  and  not  merely  by 
means  of  prohibition  of  state  action- 

This — and  what  follows— is  Important  par- 
ticularly because  of  a  statement  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  before  subcommittee 
No  5  In  support  of  H.R.  14766  on  May  4 
1966. 

Said  he : 

"The  really  Important  fact  about  the  Guest 
decUlon.  however,  Is  that  six  Justices  de- 
clared that  Congress  has  the  power  under 
section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  reach  such  purely  private  misconduct  if  It 
chooses  to  do  so."     (p.  25  of  his  statement  i 

I  do  not  so  read  what  the  six  Justices 
said  In  their  varying  opinions.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  them  hereinbefore,  and  shall  again 
hereinafter. 

I  do  know  that  the  Price  case  (from  Mis- 
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color,  religion,  or  oaUonal  origin  while  he  Is      »ls&lppli    was  argued  pracUcally  contempo 


engaging  or  seeking  to  engage  In — (5)  sell- 
ing, piuxhaslng.  renting,  leasing,  occupying, 
or  contracting  or  negotiating  for  the  sale, 
rental,  lease  or  occupation  of  any  dwell- 
ing .  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000.00  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both;  and  If  bodily  Injury  reaulta 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  1 10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both; 
and  If  death  resalta  shall  be  subject  to  Im- 
prisonment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life." 
If  that  Is  enacted  Into  law.  then  a  private 
person  who  bears  that  a  BuddMst  Is  about 


raneously  with  the  Guest  case  (November  9. 
1965)  and  decided  the  same  day  (March  28 
1966). 

PracUcally  speaking  there  Is  but  one  opin- 
ion In  the  Price  case— that  of  Justice  Fortas. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  that  opinion. 

I    quote    from    tu   concluding   paragraph: 

"The  present  appllcaUon  of  the  statutes 
at  issue  (TlUe  18  11241.  242)  does  not  raise 
fundamental  questions  of  federal-sute  rela- 
tionships. We  are  here  concerned  with  al. 
*««*tlons   which   squarely   and   Indisputably 


involve  state  action  in  direct  violation  ot  tiu 
mandate  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendia«,t- 
that  no  state  shall  deprive  any  person  of  Hf, 
or  liberty  without  due  process  of  Uw  ttm. 
Is  a  direct,  traditional  concern  of  the  Ha 
eral   government,"      (Emphasis   added) 

And  almost  the  very  last  sentence  of  th. 
opinion  Is 

"Today,  a  decision  Interpreting  a  federil 
law  In  accordance  with  its  historical  deslm 
to  punish  deniaU  by  state  action  of  o^ 
stltutlonal  rights  of  the  person  can  hsnfl, 
be  regarded  as  adversely  affecting  the  wiit 
adjustment  between  State  responsibility  and 
national  control  .      ."     (Emphasis  added) 

Parenthetically,  there  Is  an  historical  error 
m  Justice  Fortas'  opinion  as  reported  at  oao 
1162  of  86  S  Ct.  Reporter  There  It  Is  stated 
"On  June  13.  1886.  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  proposed,  and  It  wa«  railfled  the 
next  month" 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact.  It  was  pro- 
posed  June  16.  1866.  but  It  was  by  no  mesM 
ratified  the  next  month  It  was  not  ratified 
until  two  years  and  a  month  had  elapsed  to 
virlt,    In   July    1868.      (See   U.SC.A  ) 

(I  am  advised  by  the  Reporter  of  Deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  that  this  error 
was  detected  and  Inrunedlately  corrected) 
That  ratification  came  only  after  consider- 
able arm-twisting  In  certain  of  the  late  Coo- 
federate  States 

Justice  'White's  name  Is  not  mentioned  In 
the  opinions  of  the  Gueet  c&se  Justice 
Stewart  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
Justice  Harlan  wrote  an  opinion,  concurrini 
In  part  and  dissenting  In  part  It  Is  quite 
clear  from  It  that  he  did  not  declare  or  be- 
lieve that  Congress  has  power,  under  Section 
5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  to  resch 
purely  private  misconduct  If  it  chooses  to 
do  so. 

So  the  statement  of  the  Attorney  General 
as  to  what  "six  Jxistlces  declared"  In  ttie 
Ouest  case  must  have  as  Its  basis  something 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  with  whom  Mr, 
Justice  Black  and  Mr.  Jvistlce  Fortas  Joined 
(p.  1180  of  86  S.  Ct.)  or  something  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  with  whom  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr.  JusUce  Douglas  Joined.  (86 
S  Ct.  pp.  1187,et  seq.) 

Previously,  I  have  quoted  what  Mr  Jurtlce 
Clark  had  to  say  in  that  respect,  (p  IIH) 
So,  It  remains  to  Inquire  what  Mr.  Justlet 
Brennan  had  to  say,  and  then  It  will  remain 
for  us  to  learn  what  Congress  will  have  to 
say  on  the  subject. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress.  In  hsvlng 
Its  say  and  In  enacting  any  legislation  wUl 
recall  that  since  the  Civil  Rights  cases.  108 
U.S.  3,  were  decided  In  1883.  almost  a  century 
ago.  It  has  been  the  law  of  the  land  "that 
Congress'  power  under  {  5  Is  confined  to  th# 
adoption  of  'appropriate  legislation  for  cor- 
recting the  effects  of  .  .  prohibited  stale 
law  and  state  acts,  and  thus  to  render  them 
effectually  null,  void,  and  Innocuous  '  " 

Those  words  were  uttered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  15th  dsy 
of  October.  1883.  Many  Congresses  hsw 
come  and  gone  since;  many  Presidents  bsTe 
come  and  gone;  many  Chief  Justices  and  A*- 
soclate  Justices  have  come  and  (?one;  op- 
portunities to  amend  the  ConjBtltuUoo  to 
correct  any  erroneous  c^lnlon  of  the  Court  If 
It  were  erroneous,  have  come  and  gone,  but 
It  wasn't  until  March  28.  1966.  that  any  Ju»- 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dnltsd 
States  ever  went  so  far  as  to  say.  after  quot- 
ing the  above  words  from  the  ClvU  BJgbtt 
Cases.  "I  do  not  accept — and  a  msjoritt 
of  the  Court  rejects— this  Interpretation  of 
I  5  " 

That  InterpretarUon  has  been  the  Uw  of 
the  Jand  for  ttS  years. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  In  the  cm*  » 
which  Justice  Brennan's  opinion  !s  appendsd 
categorically  states:  "It  remain*  the  Oourfk 
view  today." 


U  at  this  late  day  that  time  honored  view 
I,  to  be  repealed,  let  It  be  done  as  provided 
in  Article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

Too,  Justice  Brennan's  opinion  seems  to 
!UTe  as  Its  broadest  thesis  only  "For  me.  the 
rtgut  to  use  state  facilities  without  discrim- 
ination on  the  basts  of  race  U.  within  the 
•Beaning  of  §  241,  a  right  created  by.  arising 
under  and  dependent  upon  the  Fourteenth 
.unendment  and  hence  is  a  right  secured'  by 
ifcat  Amendment."    (p.  1190  of  86  S.  Ct.) 

previously  (p.  1188).  he  had  written:  "I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  conspiracy  to  In- 
wrfere  with  the  right  to  equal  uUUzatlon 
oi  itate  facilities  ...  is  a  conspiracy  to  In- 
;ertere  with  'a  right  .  .  .  secured  ...  by 
the  Constitution.*  " 

In  those  and  similar  words  constitute  the 
i)Uit  of  the  Attorney  General's  statement,  I 
jubmlt  that  they  utterly  fall  to  support  le- 
gally Title  V  In  Its  entirety. 

They  fall  for  at  least  three  reasons: 

1.  Title  V  goes  beyond  punishing  con- 
iplracles; 

2  Title  V  goes  beyond  punishing  dlscrtm- 
inations  "on  the  basis  of  race";  it  seeks  to 
punish  discriminations  (injuries,  Intlmida- 
aon»  or  interferences)  on  twicount  of  "race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin"; 

3  Title  V  goes  beyond  punishing  dlscrlm- 
iMtlone  In  the  use  of  "state  facilities." 

In  this  respect,  particular  attention  Is 
called  to  Tllle  V,  Section  501(a)(9),  and  Its 
breadth. 

Under  that  section,  if  a  person  sought  ad- 
mljalon  to  a  "motion  picture  house,"  and 
another  person  said  to  him,  "You  can't  go  In 
there;  you  are  not  a  Christian,"  that  latter 
person  would  be  guilty  of  a  Federal  crime! 

Examine  closely,  too.  Section  501(a)  1 7). 

TTTI-KS    I    AND    n 

These  may  logically  be  discussed  together 
although  Title  I  deals  with  Juries  In  the 
Federal  Courts,  and  Title  II  with  Juries  In 
State  Courts. 

In  the  original  constitution.  Art.  Ill,  {  2, 
paragraph  3,  it  is  provided  that  the  "trial  of 
ill  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  be  by  Jury," 

In  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Amendment  VI  pro- 
ndet  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
md  public  trial  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the 
Sute  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
ihall  have  been  committed.  Amendment 
V'll  provides  for  trial  by  Jury  In  suits  at 
common  law  where  the  value  in  controversy 
exceeds  twenty  dollars. 

The  origins  of  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury 
In  criminal  cases  antedate  Magna   Carta. 

Amendment  VIZ  answered  a  question 
»hlch  had  been  hotly  debated  by  the  dele- 
gates in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1737 
Hugh  Williamson  of  North  Carolina  and  El- 
Urtdge  Oerry  of  Massachusetts  had  urged 
the  adoption  in  the  Constitution  of  a  gen- 
eral provision  to  safeguard  the  Jury  system 
m  clTll  cases  The  proposal  was  defeated 
sot  because  the  delegates  opposed  the  use 
of  Junes  In  such  cases  but  because  they  felt 
that  differing  practices  of  the  states  made 
'■'■  Impossible  to  frame  a  general  rule 

What  were  the  practices  of  the  various 
*■««  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  1  what  were  the  pracUces  in 
the  years  nist  after  the  adoption  of  the 
C'Wtltutlcn-'  And  what  were  the  practices 
ih  later  ye.u-s  In  States  subsequently  ad- 
Mtted  to  the  Union? 

I  have  particular  reference  to  qualiflca- 
'tonj  Of  Jurors 

cf'fh*'"  '*'  ^  examine  the  statutes  of  some 

I  the  original  thirteen  sUtes  at  the  time  of 

^aeir  formation  of  the  Union. 

In  Connecticut.  Jurors  were  required  to  be 

wie.  Judlclotis  freeholders   .   .   "  Statutes  of 

^•cUcut,  Book  1,  p.  426  (1808)  . 

to  A«f  ""'"'^  "freeholder"  is  generally  \,sed 

aettgcate  the  owner  of  an  estate  In  fee  to 


land.     See.  e.g.  State  v.  Raglarui,  75  N  C.  12. 

13) 

In  Delaware.  Jurors  were  required  to  be 
"discreet  and  Judicious  freeholders."  (Laws 
of  Delaware.  1700-1797.  p.  241 ) 

Geor^a  required  Jurors  to  be  "free  white, 
male  cltlaens  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  under  fifty  years."  (Georgia  Digest. 
1755-99.  p  627) 

In  Maryland.  Jurors  were  required  to  be 
"freemen  of  their  respjectlve  counties,  of  the 
most  wisdom  and  experience,  having  a  free 
hold  of  fifty  acres  of  land  In  his  county,  or 
property  In  the  state  above  the  value  of  three 
hundred  pjounds  current  money   . 

Maryland  Laws  1692-1784.  'Vol  I,  October 
1777,  Chapter  16. 

In  Massachusetts,  Jurors  were  required  to 
be  free  holders,  qualified  electors,  "good  and 
lawful  men"  of  their  town  and  "of  good 
moral  character" 

Massachusetts  Laws,  1780-87.  'Vol  I,  p.  184 
In  New  Hampshire  It  was  required  that 
"the  selectmen  of  each  town,  and  of  each 
parish  .  .  shall  take  a  list  of  the  names  of 
all  p>ersorLs  living  within  their  respective 
limit*,  qualified.  In  the  opinion  of  the  select- 
men, to  serve  as  petit  Jurors;  each  of  whom 
to  have  an  estate  of  free  hold  of  forty  shlU- 
IngB  per  annum,  or  other  estate  to  the  value 
of  fifty  pounds." 

New  Hampshire  Perpetual  Laws,  1776-89, 
p  43. 

In  New  Jersey,  Jurors  were  required  to  be 
"a  citizen  of  this  State  and  resident  within 
the  county,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
under  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  and  (havei 
a  freehold  In  land,  messuages  or  tenements 
in  the  county   .   .   " 

Laws  of  New  Jersey  (1821)  1797,  p.  311 
In  New  '5fork  Jurors  should  "every  one  of 
them,  be  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  and 
under  the  age  of  sixty  years  and  shall  each 
of  them  have  .  .  in  his  own  name  or  right, 
or  Interest  for  him  or  In  his  wife's  right  in 
the  same  county,  a  freehold  In  land  mes- 
suages or  tenements,  or  of  rents  In  fee  or  for 
life,  of  the  value  of  sixty  pHDunds,  free  of  all 
reprises,  debts,  demands  or  encumbrances 
whatsoever   .  .   " 

Laws  of  New  York,  1785-68.  Vol.  I,  p    275. 
In    North    Carolina.    Jurors    were   only    re- 
quired to  be  "freeholders  " 

North  Carolina  Revised  Laws,  1716-1796, 
Vol   I,  p  396. 

Pennsylvania  Jurors  were  required  to  be 
".sober  and  Judicious  persons  of  good  repu- 
tation and  none  other." 

Pa.  Stat  at  Large.  1682-1801.  Vol.  XI  p. 
487 

Rhode  Island  Jurors  were  required  to  be 
freeholders  who  have  "a  sufficient  estate  to 
him  free  of  this  State." 

Rhcxle  Island  Public  Laws.  Re^'lsed  1798, 
p   186 

In  South  Carolina,  Jurors  were  drawn  from 
lists  drawn  up  by  the  General  Assembly 
The  laws  provided  that,  "the  several  persons 
whose  names  are  mentioned  and  contained 
In  the  lists  or  schedule  hereunto  annexed 
and  all  persons  who  hereafter  shall  be  named 
and  appointed  to  serve  as  Jurymen  by  the 
General  Assembly  shall  be  deemed  and 

taken  to  be  qualified  to  serve  and  act  as 
jurymen  on  all  trials  and  Inquests  whatso- 
ever   .   ." 

South  Carolina  Statutes,  1716-1752,  p   781 
In    Virginia,    Jurors    were    i^ulred    to    be 
"discreet   freeholders"   and    "citizens   of   the 
State" 
Virginia  Laws,  1776-1801,  pages  139,  442. 
Eioon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,    Alabama,     Illinois,     Louisiana.     Ohio, 
Mlsslsslpl    among  others,  were  admitted. 

In  Alabama,  jurors  were  required  to  be 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  under  sixty, 
and  not  In  lU  health 

Alabama  Digest  of  Lews,  1833,  p.  295. 
Illinois  required  her  Jurors  to  be  "good  and 
lawful  men  "    Housekeepers  were  also  deemed 
qualified. 


Pope's  Dlgeat  1815,  Vol.  II  p.  71. 
Louisiana  required   Jurora  to  be   qualified 
electors.     Qualified  electors  were  those  per- 
sons who  owned  et  least  fifty  acres  of  land  In 
the  State. 

General  Digest  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  1816.  pages 
192,282 

In  Ohio  Jurors  were  required  to  be 
"Judicious  persons  having  the  qualification 
of  electors 

Ohio  Laws,  Rev   1824  p  95 
Qualified  electors  were  "all  white  male  in- 
habitants atwve  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
having   resided   In   the  State   one   year   next 
preceding  the  election  .  .  .  who  have  paid  or 
are  charged  with  a  state  or  county  tax  .  .   ." 
Statutes  of  Ohio.  Vol.  XXU  p.  21. 
In  Mississippi,  the  Jury  requirements  were 
that  "No  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  or  above  the  age  of  sixty,  nor  any  per- 
son continually  sick,  or  who  may  be  diseased 
at   the   time   of   the  summons  .   .      shall   be 
summoned    on    a    Jury."      Additionally   only 
"freeholders"  and  "householders"  were  drawn 
for  such  service. 

Statutes  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  (1816) 
p.  157,  182 

Of  the  states  later  admitted.  I  have  se- 
lected at  random  Arizona,  California,  Florida. 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Michigan,  Montana  and 
New  Mexico. 

Arizona  required  her  Jurors  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  electors  of  the  county 
In  which  they  are  returned,  but  failure  to 
pay  poll  taxes  would  not  disqualify  persons 
from  serving  as  Jurors,  over  twenty-one  and 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  in  the  possession  of 
his  natural  faculties. 

In  California,  a  Juror  was  required  to  (1) 
Be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  qualified 
elector  of  the  county,  and  a  resident  of  the 
township  at  least  three  months  (2)  Be  In 
possession  of  his  natural  faculties  (3)  Have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  are  had 
(With  the  exception  of  certain  counties)  (4) 
Have  been  assessed  on  the  last  assessment 
roll  of  the  township  or  county  on  real  or  per- 
sonal property  or  both,  belonging  to  him.  If 
a  resident  at  the  time  of  the  assessment 
(California  General  Laws,  1850-1864.  p.  661) 
In  Florida,  all  Jurors  were  required  to  be 
free,  white,  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  householders,  inhabitants  and  resi- 
dent* of  the  State,  above  the  age  oJ  twenty- 
one  years  and  under  Sixty  years.  (Florida 
Digest  of  Laws,  1847,  p  344) 

Oklahoma  required  her  jurors  to  be  male 
residents,  qualified  electors  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  of  sound  mind  and  discre- 
tion.    (Oklahoma  Laws,  1907,  '08,  p.  467) 

Oregon  and  Michigan  both  required  their 
Jurors  to  be  electors.  (Oregon  Stat  1853,  p. 
166;  Michigan,  Rev.  Stat.  1838.  p.  35.  429) 

Montana  required  Jurors  to  be  taxpayers. 
(MonUna  Complied  Statutes  1887.  p  1008). 
New  Mexico  required  jurors  to  be  owners  of 
real  estate  and  head  of  a  family  (Laws  1865. 
p    496) 

Down  through  the  years.  It  has  always 
been  the  law  that  the  qualifications  of  Jurors 
are  matters  of  legislative  control,  subject 
only  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  United 
States  v  Roemig.  52  F  Supp  857;  Hoxie  v. 
United  States.  15  F.  2d  762;  Tynam  v.  United 
States  297  Fed    177 

In  the  Federal  Court,  Congress  may  de- 
termine such  qtiallflcatlons. 

State  legislatures  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions In  state  courts. 

In  my  state.  Jury  commiSBloners  select 
from  the  books  of  the  tax  receiver  "upwlght 
and  intelligent  citizens"  to  serve  as  Jurora. 
The  late  Jtistlce  Warren  Grtce  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  wrote  on  the  subject  In  Watkint 
V.  The  State.  199  Ga.  81,  96. 

"Jury  service  Is  not  a  right,  nor  a  privilege; 
but  a  burden  which  the  State  summons  cer- 
tain of  its  cltlzezu  to  bear.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  with  us.  Issues  of  fact  are 
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submitted  to  a  Jury.  tSz.  Justice  Black  In 
Smith  V.  Texas,  supra.  (311  U^.  138)  re- 
marked tbat,  'It  Is  a  part  of  the  eetaJsllsbed 
tradition  la  the  use  ot  Juries  as  Instruments 
of  public  Justice  that  the  Jury  be  a  body 
truly  representative  of  the  community.'  No 
such  tradition  has  been  established  In 
Georgia  In  every  community  In  this 
Stale,  as  In  every  other  State,  there 
are  Idiots.  insane  persons,  men  en- 
feebled by  age.  vag^aboiid-s.  and  also  men  of 
bad  character,  white  and  black.  We  In  this 
State  exclude  all  such  from  Jury  service.  We 
also  exclude  (IMJi  females  and  minors.  Our 
Juries,  therefore,  are  not  bodies  'truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  community.'  We  go  further. 
Wo  lm.f>oee  the  burden  only  on  those  who  are 
upright  and  Intelligent,  and  not  upon  all  of 
them.  We  leave  It  to  the  discretion  and 
Judgment  of  the  Jury  commissioners  to  place 
on  Hk^  Jury  list  such  of  theae  as  in  thelr 
optnlon  constitute  a  sufllclent  number  to 
carry  on  the  work  required  of  Juries.  Under 
our  system,  the  Jury  Ls  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily a  cross  section  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity, but  A  choeen  body  sele<-ted  from  a  larger 
number  to  assist  In  the  administration  of 
Justice" 

It  was  after  that  that  the  Thlel  case  wafi 
decided.  (Not  Thiei  v.  Union  Paclflc,  but 
Thiel  V  Southern  Pacific  R.  Co.,  336  US 
217  ) 

That  case  pertained  to  the  oomposlUon  of 
Juries  In  the  federal  courts  and  announced 
the  rule  that  proep)ectlve  Jurors  should  be 
•elected  by  court  officials  without  systematic 
and  Intentional  exclusion  of  any  economic, 
social.  rellgt(SU8.  racial,  political  and  geo- 
graphical ijroup  of  the  community. 

In  that  case,  as  Justice  Frankfurter  jxilnted 
out  In  his  dissent  (328  US  at  p.  227)  no 
constitutional  issue  was  at  stake.  TTie  sole 
question  was  whether  the  established  prac- 
Oce  In  the  Northern  District  of  California 
not  to  call  for  Jury  duty  those  otherwise 
qualified  but  dependent  on  a  dally  wage  for 
their  llvellhotxl  required  the  reversal  of  a 
Judgment  which  was  inherently  without  a 
flaw. 

The  Court  decided  6  to  2  that  It  did 

This  Congress  has  a  perfect  constitutional 
right.  If  It  so  desires  to  write  into  the  Fed- 
eral Statutes  the  principle  of  that  decision 
and  so  prescribe  a  rxile  for  the  compoeltlon 
and  selection  of  Juries  In  the  Federal  Courts 

It  has  a  perfect  right.  If  It  so  desires,  to 
provide  for  a  Jury  commission  if  18631.  and 
compel  that  Jury  commission  to  maintain  a 
master  Jury  wheel,  and  to  place  In  It  "names 
selected  at  random  from  the  voter  regis- 
tration lists  •    (}  18641 

Probably  realizing  that  thoae  lists  may 
now  contain  names  of  those  whom  the  State 
may  not  subject  to  literacy  tests,  the  draft- 
ers prescribe  some  quallflcatlons  for  J\ir\- 
service  ( j  i866»  which  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Jury  commission  solely  on  the  basis  of 
Information  provided  on  the  Juror  qualifica- 
tion form  or  a  returned  summons.     (J  1865) 

Thoee  quallflcatlons  would  det>&r  certain 
people  (5  18661  bi  i  .\mong  those  debarred 
from  Jury  service  would  be  a  person  convict- 
ed in  a  State  or  Federal  Court  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  Lmpnsoiunent  for  more  than 
one  year  whoee  clvu  rlghu  have  not  been 
restored  by  pardon  or  amnesty 

It  would  make  no  difference  th*t  he  had 
been  many  times  convicted  of  varloxis  mis- 
demeanors He  would  suil  be  qualified  to 
pass  on  the  life  liberty  or  property  of  per- 
sons pnwecuted  or  litigating  in  Federal 
Courts 

If  the  Congress  desires  Juries  so  com- 
posed to  act  in  the  administering  of  JusUce 
in  the  a^urta  it  has  ordained  and  estobllshed. 
Congress  has  that  power  Such  Juries  will 
sit  in  the  North  as  well  ae  the  South.  In  the 
Bast  as  well  aa  the  West 

Today,  when  the  courts  are  so  ■ealously 
and  Je«lously  guarding  the  right  ot  trial  by 


Jury,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Congress 
would  be  of  the  mind  to  strengthen  the  Jury 
system  rather  than  to  weaken  It.  Those 
Juries  ought  to  be  so  composed  as  to  be 
equipped  to  decide  InteUlgently  as  well  as 
numerically  the  questions  which  are  pre- 
sented to  them.  A  Jury  composed  of  peo- 
ple without  suJBcient  Intelligence  to  under- 
stand the  instructions  given  in  charge  by 
the  Presiding  Judge  is  no  Jury.  When  the 
Constitution  preserved  and  guaranteed  trial 
by  Jury  it  contemplated  trial  by  a  Jury  whose 
members  were  equipped  to  determine  the 
question^  submitted  to  them.  Due  process 
so  requires. 

A  person  may  be  able  to  read,  write,  speak 
and  understand  the  English  language  ( 5  1866 
•  2)  )  as  required  by  the  bill,  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  add  2  and  2,  or  know  the  meaning  of 
the  simplest  terms  which  recur  in  the  trial 
of  the  simplest  law  suit. 

Even  as  applied  to  Federal  Courts,  thla  bill 
Is  just  another  step  in  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing a  government  of  the  Ignorant,  by  the 
ignorant,  for  the  ignorant. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  quite  a  boon  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  be  able  to  try  in- 
come tax  ca&es  and  condemnation  cxses  and 
antitrust  cases  ur  any  other  cases  involving 
the  property  of  citizens  before  a  Jury  com- 
pofied  of  those  dependent  far  their  subsist- 
ence on  payments  of  one  kind  or  another 
from  the  government  But  will  that  bix)n 
tend  to  promote  Impartial,  complete  admin- 
istration of  Justice? 

Title  II  presents  very  different  questions. 
Its  basis  is  Section  201  No  jjerson  or  class 
of  persons  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  serve 
on  grand  and  petit  juries  in  a  state  court  on 
account  of  race  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  or  economic  status" 

In  the  first  place  a  person  has  no  'rij/ij  ' 
to  serve  on  any  Jury.  Ju»-y  service  is  a  privi- 
lege conferred  by  the  State  upon  such  of  Its 
citizens  as  It  deems  worthy  of  the  privilege  of 
participating  In  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. 

It  is  no  more  a  nght  than  Is  the  privilege 
jr  license  of  engaging  In  the  practice  of  Law 
.>r  .)f  medicine  or  of  practicing  as  a  barber, 
beautician,  embalmer  or  plumber.  The 
State  may  require  certain  qualifications  in 
those  whom  it  permits  to  affect  the  health, 
safety  and  general  welfare  of  its  citizens— 
and  it  may  require  quahflcations  deemed 
necessary  by  It  to  be  possessed  by  those  to 
whtwi  it  entrusts  the  life,  liberty  a.nd  pri>p- 
erty  of  those  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

The  right  of  a  State  to  establish  those 
qualifications  existed  when  the  Union  was 
formed  The  right  was  reserved  to  it  by  the 
Tenth  Amendment, 

The  right  may  now  be  exercised  as  the 
Judgment  of  the  State  dictates  unless  it  has 
been  restricted  bv  an  amendment  later  than 
the  Tenth 

Does  the  Fourteenth  .\mendment  give  to 
Congress  the  right  to  enact  a  statute  provid- 
ing thit  a  State  may  not  restrict  the  privilege 
of  Jury  service  to  males* 

Does  It  give  to  Congress  the  right  to  enact 
a  statute  providing  that  a  state  may  not  con- 
sider the  economic  status  of  its  citizens  In 
determining  their  qualifications  for  Jurv 
service  In  courts  of  the  State'' 

Those  are  the  great  questions  which  this 
bill  in  Title  U  Involves, 

Sfrauder  i-  West  Virginia.  100  US.  303  w:ls 
one  of  the  very  first  cases  decided  construing 
the  Fourteenth  .\mendment  The  Court 
there  held  that  'compelling  a  colored  man  t.^ 
submit  to  a  trial  for  his  life  by  a  Jurv  drawn 
from  a  panel  from  which  the  State  has  ex- 
pressly excluded  every  man  of  his  race  be- 
cause of  color  alone,  however  well  qualified 
in  other  rsspects"  is  a  denial  to  him  o:  eaual 
legal  protection 

It  was  In  this  case,  that,  too,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  "We  do  not  say  that  within  the 
limits  from  which  it  Is  not  ezcludsd  by  the 
Amendment  a  State  may  not  prescribe   the 


qualificaUons  of  Its  Jurors,  and  In  so  dotn* 
make  discriminations.  It  may  confin«  ik! 
selection  to  maUt,  to  freeholAert.  to  citizens 
to  persons  within  certain  ages,  or  to  petsoni 
having  educaUonal  qualificaUons.  We  do 
not  believe  the  Fourteenth  Ameiidment  ^^ 
ever  intended  to  prohibit  this. "  (p.  310  tm- 
phasls  added ) 

Contemporaneously,  the  Court  held  thst 
that  did  not  mean  that  every  colored  mac 
had  a  right  to  be  tried  by  a  Jurv  composM 
In  p>art  of  colored  men. 

Virginia  v.  Rives,  Itrtd,  p.  313. 
And  see  Seal  v.  Delaware.  103  U  8  370. 
When  It  was  the  "law  of  the  land "  ihst 
the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Pedertl 
Constitution  contain  no  restrictions  on  ih« 
powers  of  the  State,  but  were  Intended  to 
operate  solely  on  the  Federal  government  the 
Supreme  Court  (1899)  decided  the  case  of 
Brown  v   New  Jersey,  ( 175  UJ3   172) 

This  case  dealt  with  the  validity  of  whst 
was  known  to  the  New  Jersey  statutes  ti  a 
"struck  Jury"  These  statutes  provided  for 
a  method  of  choosing  a  Jury  from  a  panel 
In  the  course  of  the  opinion  the  court  said 
"The  State  has  full  control  over  the  pro- 
cedure in  Its  courts,  both  in  civil  and  cnmi- 
nal  cases,  subject  only  to  the  quaUflcstlon 
that  such  procedure  must  not  work  a  deni*; 
of  fundamental  rights  or  conflict  with  ipeclfic 
and  applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  Cod- 
stitutlon.  .  .  .  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
does  not  profess  to  secure  to  all  person*  in 
the  United  States  the  benefit  of  the  tame 
laws  and  the  same  remedies.  Great  dlvem- 
tles  in  these  respects  may  exist  in  two  Stat« 
separated  only  by  an  Imaginary  line.  On 
one  side  of  this  Une  there  may  be  a  right 
of  trial  by  Jury,  and  on  the  other  side  no 
such  right.  Each  State  prescribes  its  own 
method    of    Judicial    proceeding ' 

,  The  State  la  not  tied  down  by  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  ConstltuUon  to  U>* 
practice  and  procedure  which  existed  at  tb« 
common  law  Subject  to  the  limitations 
heretofore  named  It  may  aval!  Itself  of  the 
wisdom  gathered  by  the  experience  of  the 
century  to  make  such  changes  as  may  be 
necessary.  For  Instance,  while  at  the  com- 
mon law  an  indictment  by  the  grand  Jury  wu 
an  essential  preliminary  to  trial  for  felony, 
it  is  within  the  power  of  a  State  to  abolish 
the  grand  Jury  entirely  and  proceed  by  in- 
formation. Hurtado  v.  California,  110  V&. 
516,  In  providing  for  trial  by  a  struck  Jury. 
empaneled  In  accordance  with  the  prorl. 
slons  of  the  New  Jersey  statute,  no  funds- 
mental  right  of  the  defendant  is  trespsMcd 
upon.  The  manner  of  selection  is  one  cal- 
culated to  secure  an  impartial  Jury.  Th* 
accused  cannot  complain  If  he  is  (till  tried 
by  an  Impartial  Jury.  He  can  demand  noth- 
ing more  '  "  (op    clt.  p,  175) 

Even  If  under  more  recent  adjudlcs- 
tions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Amendments  now  apply  to  the 
States,  the  legal  sltuauon  would  not  0« 
changed  for  property-owning  and  tax-paying 
qualifications  were  not  forbidden  by  the  com- 
mon law  As  I  have  shown,  many  of  the 
original   thirteen  states  had  them. 

As  late  as  1S)46,  the  qualificaUons  of  fed- 
eral court  Jurors  were  determined  under  »Ute 
law  1 28  use, A.  old  SecUon  ♦in  CD" 
doubtedly  the  sixth  and  seventii  axnendmenti 
applied  to  the  United  States  but  such  »ppli- 
cation  was  not  deemed  to  have  any  effect  on 
their  adopUon  of  the  state  law  ( See  BtOari. 
et  al.  ¥  Vnited  States,  338  US.  187  (1M«)) 
In  1»48  old  secuoa  38-411  was  revised  10 
a.s  to  prescribe  1  {  28-1861  >  unif  jmi  standards 
of  qualification  for  Jurors  in  Federal  Courti 
Instead  of  making  quaUfications  depend  upon 
State  laws 

Even  that  revision  had  a  provision  \\9- 
186)  .4)  )  that  one  could  not  serve  as  s  fwl- 
eral  Juror  Lf  he  was  Incompetent  to  serve  u 
a  grand  or  petit  Juror  by  the  law  3f  the  StiM 
In   which   the  district  court   was  heW. 


In  1S>57.  that  section  was  amended  by 
(luninating  that  pro'vlslon. 

The  next  year  It  was  decided  that  Congress 
tuif  authority  to  set  up  qualifications  for 
federal  Jurors  without  regard  to  quallfiCii- 
•jjas  thdt  may  be  set  up  by  state  legisla- 
turfs  of  the  states  wherein  the  federal  dis- 
t,-ift  courts  sit.  United  States  v  Wilson.  158 
r  Supp  442.  affirmed  255  F.  2d  686,  cert,  de- 
nied 358  US,  865.  79  S,  Ct,  97. 

fay  v  People  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
332  U.S   261,  was  decided  In  1947. 

Tiie  opinion  of  the  Court  contained  this 
laufjage : 

The  function  of  this  federal  Court  under 
Uie  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  reference  to 
state  Juries  is  not  to  prescribe  procedures 
but  is  e.-isentially  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  trial  process  by  whatever  method  the 
suie  sees  fit  to  employ.  No  device,  whether 
conventi^'nal  or  newly  devised,  can  be  set 
up  by  which  the  Judicial  prcxress  is  reduced 
10  a  sh.im  and  the  courts  are  organized  to 
cor.vict  They  must  be  organized  to  hear, 
trv  :i;id  determine  on  the  evidence  and  the 
law  But  beyond  requiring  conformity  to 
suridiiids  of  fundamental  fairness  tlial  have 
wjii  iegiil  recognition,  this  Court  h.ts  al- 
ways been  careful  not  so  to  interpret  this 
Ameiidment  as  to  Imjxjse  uniform  procedures 
up'-'P.  the  several  states  whose  legal  systems 
stem  from  diverse  sources  of  law  and  reflect 
diiferent  historical  influences,'  " 

More  recently  (1961)  the  Court  has  de- 
cided Hoyt  v.  Florida.  368  U.S.  57,   wherein 


"'  While  English  common  law  Is  the  source 
from  which  it  often  Is  assumed  a  uniform 
Bystem  was  derived  by  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
many  of  them  have  been  deeply  influenced  by 
Roman  sind  civil  law  to  which  their  history 
fiposed  them  None  of  the  territory  west  of 
the  Alleghenies  was  more  than  briefly  or 
CMually  subject  to  common  law  before  the 
Revolution  French  civil  law  prevailed  In 
most  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  'Valleys  from 
their  settlement  until  Wolfe's  decisive  vic- 
tory before  Quebec  In  1763.  Its  ascendancy 
In  the  north  then  was  broken,  and  In  1803, 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  ended  FYench  sov- 
ereignty In  the  rest  of  the  Mississippi  area. 
Louisiana  continues,  however,  a  system  of 
law  based  on  the  Code  Napoleon  The  South- 
west and  Florida  once  were  Spanish  See 
Coivln,  Participation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  with  the  Republics  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  the  Common  Heritage  of  Roman  and 
Civil  Law,  10  Proceedings  of  the  Eighth 
American  Scientific  Congress  467. 

■  Even  among  the  early  seaboard  States,  the 
English  common  law  had  rivals.  The  Swedes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  held  one  of  the 
earliest  Jury  trials  on  this  continent  The 
Governor  followed  Swedish  law  and  custom 
in  calling  to  his  aid  In  Judging  'as.'sistants' 
•ho  were  selected  from  among  'the  principal 
and  wisest  InhabltanU'  and  were  both  Judge.s 
«id  Jurors  and  sometimes  witnesses.  See  1 
Johnson.  The  Swedish  Settlements  on  the 
Delaware  (I911)  45O  et  seq.  In  New  York, 
inere  was  a  deep  and  persistent  Influence 
irom  Roman  and  Dutch  law.  Upon  capitula- 
uon  of  New  Amsterdam,  It  was  stipulated 
w»t  certain  Dutch  law,  and  Judgments  and 
wstonw  should  be  respected.  But  even  be- 
tK.  rv^  ^*  '"  ^^"  organization  of  the  courts 
w«  Dutch  rule  persisted  although  contrary 
~"1*  '^^^e'B  Laws'  enacted  bv  the  con- 
queror The  history  of  the  earlv  Dutch  In- 
nufhce  In  New  York  court  procedure  was  pre- 
wrved  by  the  diligence  and  foresight  of 
rZl'n  ■  '  ^  °  Smith's  Reports  (New 
wi  Common  Pleas)  xvll,  xxxlv,  xxxvl!  The 
«°ttMi-Dutch  element  In  New  York  law  Is 
^^ed  by  Its  courts,  e.g.  Dunham  v  Wil- 
f«r»,  «  "^  251.  253;  Van  Glessen  v.  Brldg- 
fY,!  "^  348,  356;  Smith  v  Rentz,  131 
'^^  169   175,  30  N.B.  54,  16  L.R.A    138." 


at  pages  59-60.  the  Court  said  "We  of  course 
recognize  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
reaches  not  only  arbitrary  class  exclusions 
from  Jury  service  t>ased  on  race  or  color 
but  also  all  other  exclusions  which  single 
out'  any  class  of  persons  "for  different  treat- 
ment not  based  on  some  reasonable  classi- 
fication,' " 

It  was  in  that  case  that  the  Court  said 
"We  cannot  say  that  It  Is  constitutionally 
impermissible  for  a  State,  acting  in  pursuit 
of  the  general  welfare,  to  conclude  that  a 
woman  should  be  relieved  from  the  civic 
duty  of  Jury  service  unless  she  herself  de- 
termines that  such  service  Is  consistent  with 
her  own  special  responsibilities,"  (Op  clt  p 
621 

That  being  the  K.w  of  the  land.  how.  then, 
can  Congress  say  t-o  the  states  that  no  person 
or  class  of  persons  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
serve  on  their  Juries  on  account  of  sex? 

There  remains  for  discussion,  therefore, 
the  question  of  whether  a  State  may  estab- 
lish some  form  of  "economic  status  '  as  a  cri- 
terion or  classification  for  Jury  service. 

It  Is  Important  in  this  connection  to  recall 
that  many  of  the  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  thereafter 
required  that  the  Jurors  In  their  courts  be 
taxpayers  or  freeholders. 

For  many,  many  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognized  the  reasonableness  of  this 
criterion  or  classification  by  adopting  the 
States'  rules  of  qualification  as  its  own. 

Another  Important  factor  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Black  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
In  Kotch  et  al.  v.  Board  of  River  Port  Pilot 
CommissioTieTs  for  the  Port  of  Seic  Orleans 
ct  al..  330  U,S,  552.  at  page  557:  "And  an 
Important  factor  In  our  conslderationn  is 
that  this  case  tests  the  right  and  power  of 
a  state  to  select  its  own  agents  and  oflScers 
Taylor  v  Beckwith,  178  U.S.  548  .  .  .;  Snow- 
den  V   Hughes,  321  U.S.  1,  11-13. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  (March  24.  1966) 
Justice  Black  very  forcefully  applied  the 
Kotch  case,  supra,  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
In  the  VirsriTiia  Poll  Tax  case.  86  S  Ct,  1079, 
1085,  In  the  final  analysis.  I  assume  that  If 
Congress  enacts  Title  n  of  this  bill  its  con- 
stltuUonality  will  be  determined  by  the  yard- 
stick of  that  case.     {Harper  v.  Virginia  State 

Board  of  Elections.  u.S    86  S 

Ct,  1079) 

So  this  phase  of  this  statement  may  well 
conclude  with  applications  to  this  Title  of 
(a)  Justice  Black's  dissent;  (b)  the  dissent 
of  Justices  Harlan  and  Stewart;  (c)  the 
reasoning  of  the  opimon  of  the  Court  de- 
livered by  Justice  Douglas. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  include  in  this 
statement  the  entire  dissenting  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  Even  if  it  did.  it  would 
be  unnecessary  for  anyone  desiring  to  read 
all  of  it  will  fijid  it  beginning  at  page  1083 
of  86  Supreme  Court  Reporter  (advance 
sheet  of  April  15,  1966  ) 

Bear  in  mind  that  what  the  majority  there 
held  was  that  voter  qualifications  have  no 
relation  to  wealth  nor  to  paying  or  not  pay- 
ing a  tax. 

Justice  Black  pointed  out:  "The  equal  pro- 
tection cases  carefully  analyzed  boil  down  to 
the  prlnciDle  that  distinctions  drawn  and 
even  discriminations  Imposed  by  State  laws 
do  not  violate  the  Equal  Protection  clause  so 
long  as  these  distinctions  and  discrimina- 
tions are  not  'Irrational,'  'Irrelevant.'  'unrea- 
sonable,' 'arbitrary,'  or  'Invldloiu.'  The  re- 
strictive connotations  of  these  terms 
(citing  cases  1  are  a  plain  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  under  a  proper  Interpretation  of 
the  Equal  Protection  clause  States  are  to  have 
the  broadest  kind  of  leeway  in  areas  where 
they  have  a  general  constitutional  compe- 
tence to  act" 

At  this  point  Justice  Bl»ck  quoted  from 
Metropolitan  Casualty  Insurance  Co.  v. 
Brounell.  294  U.S.  580,  684,  as  follows: 

"A  statutory  discrimination  will  not  be  set 
aside  as  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 


laws  If  any  sUte  of  facts  reasonably  may  be 
conceived  to  Justify  It  " 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  applies  not  only  to  citizens  but  to  all 
persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State, 

Despite  that,  certainly  a  State  may  restrict 
service  as  Jurors  to  those  persons  who  are 
Citizens, 

.'Vnd  "there  is  nothing  In  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  which  prevents  a  State  from  ex- 
cluding and  exempting  from  jury  duty  cer- 
tain classes  on  the  bona  fide  ground  that  it 
Is  for  the  good  of  the  community  that  their 
regular  work  should  not  be  interrupted," 

Havhns  v  Geo'-gia.  201  U.S.  638  (per  Jus- 
tice Holmes) . 

So  lawyers,  ministers,  doctors,  dentists, 
railway  engineers  and  firemen  may  be  ex- 
cluded.    TTiere  may   be   age  limits. 

.And  "economic  status"  as  a  factor  ■will  not 
be  considered  as  arbitrary  or  invidious  U 
there  is  any  state  of  facts  which  reasonably 
may  be  conceived  tc  Justify  it 

1  should  think  that  if  a  person  Is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  state  government  for  his 
subsistence,  that  the  State  might  well  think 
that  he  should  not  be  a  Juror — partlctilarly 
in  cases  in  which  the  United  States  or  a  State 
Is  a  party 

I  should  think  that  If  a  person  has  not 
been  able  to  accumulate  and  retain  an 
amount  of  property  sufficient  for  his  name  to 
appear  on  the  tax  digests  of  his  county  that 
the  State  might  well  think  that  he  should 
not  adjudge  the  rights  of  a  fellow  citizen 
whose  life,  liberty  or  property  were  In 
Jeopardy, 

"Economic  status"  as  a  criterion  cannot  be 
Judicially  determined  to  be  arbitrary  and 
capricious  when  we  know  that  "In  England  a 
property  qualification  for  jury  duty  was  re- 
quired by  statute  at  a  very  early  date  (Corn- 
monwealth  v  Dorsey.  103  Mass  412)  and 
similar  st.itutes  have  from  time  to  time  been 
enacted  In  this  country  Although  .  ,  . 
these  statutes  usually  relate  only  to  the  own- 
ership  and  occupancy  of  real  property.  In 
some  cases  the  statutes  may  require  the 
ownership  of  personal  property  of  a  certain 
value     iConivay  v  Cimfon,  1  Utah  215)" 

Juries.  50  C.J.S.  {  147,  p.  869  (Citation  In- 
terpolated) . 

See  also  50  C  J.S    5  147(b)  .  p   869 

And  Kerwin  v  People,  96  111.  206.  Bradford 
V.  State.  15  Ind  347,  McKnight  v.  Seattle,  39 
Wash,  516.  81  Pac   998 

"Under  some  statutes  it  is  required  that  a 
Juror  be  a  person  whose  name  Is  on  the 
a-ssessment  rolls  as  a  taxpaver."  50  C.J.S 
5148. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
Brown  v  Alien.  344  US  at  page  471  quotes 
from  Strauder  v.  West  Virginia,  100  U.S,  303. 
310  (supra)  showing  that  a  state  was  permit- 
ted to  "confine  the  selection  (of  Jurors)  to 
males,  fo  freeholders  to  citizens,  to  persons 
within  certain  ages  or  to  i>erson8  having  edu- 
cational quallflcatlons," 

The  Court  today  might  not  agree  with  that 
court  of  1880  "comp^osed  of  Justices  familiar 
with  the  evils  the  amendment  sought  to  rem- 
edy" but  whether  or  not  it  agrees,  that  ruling 
would  prevent  a  classification  as  to  "free- 
holders "  from  being  arbitrary  or  capricious. 

And  In  that  case  at  p,  474  {Broicn  v,  Allen. 
344  US    443    474)    the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"Sh.Drt  of  an  annual  census  or  required 
population  registration,  these  tax  lists  offer 
the  most  comprehensive  source  of  available 
names.  We  do  not  think  a  use.  non-dtscrim- 
inatory  as  to  race,  of  the  tax  lists  violates  the 
Fourteenth  Arne7idment  .  .  ."  (Emphasis 
added) 

Justice  Black  continued: 

"And  if  history  can  be  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  rationality'  of  discrimination  in 
a  stale  law  1  which  we  held  it  could  in  Kotch 
V.  River  Ports  Pilot  Comms.  supra),  then 
whatever  may  be  our  personal  opinion,  his- 
tory  Is   on    the  side   of   'ratlonalltT'   of   the 
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Stmte'i  poll  tax  policy  Property  quaUflc*- 
tlotu  existed  in  the  Colonies  and  were  con- 
tinued by  many  States  after  the  Constitution 
was  adopted"     (88  8   Ct.  at  pp.  1080-4). 

Georgia  was  using  the  books  of  the  Receiver 
of  Tax  Retiims  a«  a  basis  for  determining  the 
constitution  of  "the  body  of  petit  Jurors" 
certainly  as  early  as  1861.  (See  Code  of 
18«1,  13837.) 

Those  books  were  not  being  so  used  for 
the  purpose  of  barring  negroes  frtHn  Jury 
service  for  they  were  expressly  barred  (Code 
of  1861,  13836)  by  a  section  of  the  same 
code  which  confined  competency  to  "free 
white  male  citizens." 

Passing  to  the  dissent  of  Justices  Harlan 
and  Stewart,  at  page  1090,  they  posed  the 
question  at  Issue'  "Is  there  a  rational  biisla 
for  Virginia's  poll  tax  as  a  voting  qualifica- 
tion?" 

They  thought  the  answer  to  that  question 
to  be  "yes  "  They  supported  their  opinion 
thus 

"Property  qualifications  and  poll  taxes 
have  been  a  traditional  part  of  our  political 
structure.  In  the  Colonies  the  franchise  was 
generally  a  reetrlcted  one  Over  the  years 
these  and  other  restrictions  were  gradually 
lifted,  primarily  because  popular  theories  of 
political  repreeentatloa  had  changed.  Often 
restrictions  were  lifted  only  after  wide  public 
debate.  The  Issue  of  woman  suffrage,  for 
example,  raised  questions  of  family  relation- 
ships, of  participation  In  public  afTalra,  of 
the  very  nature  of  the  type  of  society  in 
which  Americans  wished  to  live:  eventually 
a  consensus  was  reached,  which  culminated 
In  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  no  more  than 
4fi  years  ago. 

Similarly  with  property  qualifications.  It 
Is  only  by  flat  that  It  can  be  said,  eepeclally 
In  the  context  of  American  history,  that  there 
can  be  no  rational  debate  aa  to  their  advla- 
ablUty  Most  of  the  early  Colonies  had 
them:  many  of  the  States  have  had  them 
during  much  of  their  histories:  and  whether 
one  agrees  or  not.  arguments  have  been  and 
still  can  be  made  In  favor  of  them.  For 
example.  It  Is  certainly  a  rational  argument 
that  payment  of  some  minimal  poll  tax  pro- 
motes civic  responsibility,  weeding  out  tboee 
who  do  not  care  enough  about  public  affairs 
to  pay  »1  60  or  thereatxjuts  a  year  for  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  It  Is  also  arguable. 
Indeed  it  was  probably  accepted  as  sound 
pwutlcal  theory  by  a  large  percentage  of 
Americans  through  moat  of  our  history,  that 
people  with  some  property  have  a  deeper 
stake  In  community  affairs,  and  are  conse- 
quently more  responsible,  more  educated, 
mor«  knowledgeable,  more  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, than  those  without  means,  and  the 
community  and  Nation  would  be  better  man- 
aged If  the  franchise  were  restricted  to  such 
citizens  Nondiscriminatory  and  fairly  ap- 
plied literacy  testa,  upheld  by  this  Court  in 
Lasslter  v  Northampton  County  Board  of 
Election*,  360  U  S  46.  79  S  CX.  985,  3  L.  Sd.  2d 
107a,  find  Justification  on  very  similar 
grounds  " 

"Property  and  poll-tax  quallflcaUon*.  very 
simply,  are  not  In  accord  with  current 
•gaittarlan  notions  of  how  a  modern  democ- 
racy should  be  organised  It  la  of  course 
entirely  fitting  that  leglslaturee  should 
modify  the  law  to  reflect  such  changes  in 
popular  attitudes.  However.  It  Is  all  wrong. 
In  my  view,  for  the  Court  to  adopt  the 
political  doctrines  popularly  accepted  at  a 
particular  moment  of  our  history  and  to  de- 
clare all  others  to  be  irrational  and  Invidious, 
barring  them  from  the  range  of  choice  by 
reasonably  minded  people  acting  through  the 
political  proceas.  It  waa  not  too  long  ago 
that  Mr  Justice  Holmes  felt  Impelled  to 
remind  the  Court  that  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  en- 
act the  laisMz-faiTt  theory  of  society,  Lochner 
T.  People  of  State  of  New  York,  IM  V3  45 
75-7«.  36  set.  5S8.  »4«.  49  L-Bd.  937.     Ths 


times  have  changed,  and  perhaps  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  observe  that  neither  does  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  that  Amendment 
rigidly  Impose  upon  America  an  ideology 
of  unrestrained  egalltarlanlsm." 

The  foregoing  are  the  views  of  the  three 
dissenting  Justices. 

It  remains  to  be  demonstrated  that  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  majority  of  the  Court 
for  nullUylng  VlrglnU's  poU  tax  would  by  no 
mecLoa  support  the  conclualon  that  a  State 
cannot  use  "economic  status"  aa  one  of  its 
legUlatlve  criteria  for  the  determination  of 
the  competency  of  jurors  In  its  courts. 

The  very  basis  of  the  majority  opinion  is 
that  the  right  to  vote  in  federal  elections  Is 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  and  once  the 
franchise  is  granted  to  the  electorate,  lines 
may  not  be  drawn  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Service  on  a  Jury  la  a  privilege— not  a  right 
The  Constitution  confers  upon  no  one  the 
right  to  serve  on  a  Jury.  The  state  legisla- 
ture grants  the  privilege  which  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  "the  political  franchise  of  vot- 
ing" and  not  a  "fundamental  political  right, 
t>ecause  preservative  of  all  rights." 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  opinion 
graphically  demonstrates  the  differences. 

Justice  Douglas  concluded  ".  .  .  wealth  or 
fee  paying  has.  In  our  view,  no  relation  to 
voting  qualifications  . .  ." 

"Economic  status"  did  under  the  common 
law  of  England  have  a  relation  to  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  a  Jury,  and  continues  to 
have.  In  the  view  of  many  state  legislatures, 
a  relation  to  that  privilege. 
The  question  Is  not  whose  "view"  Is  correct? 
The  question  is  merely  whether  the  view 
of  the  state  legislatures  Is  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious. Invidious,  without  any  Justification 
based  on  any  state  of  facts  which  may  be 
reasonably  conceived. 

In  the  light  of  repeated  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  this  question  Is 
capable  of  being  answered  save  in  one  way. 

I  cannot  see  how  there  can  be  a  more  com- 
plete answer  to  it  than  that  given  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  In  his  opinion  fc»  the  Court 
In  McGowan,  et  al.  v.  State  of  Maryland. 
366  US.  420  That  case  was  decided  May  21. 
1961.  Only  Justice  Douglas  diaeented. 
Justices  Black.  Clark.  Harlan.  Brennan  and 
Stewart  of  those  now  on  the  Court  were 
there  then. 

Restating  the  age-old  doctrine.  "A  statuto- 
ry discrimination  will  not  be  set  aside  If  any 
state  of  facts  reasonably  may  be  conceived  to 
Justify  it."  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Court 
(save  Justice  Douglas)  applied  it  in  uphold- 
ing Maryland's  Sunday  closing  laws  or  Sun- 
day Blue  Laws. 

Almost  contemporaneously  (May  29.  196U. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  wrote  for  a  majority 
of  the  Court  in  Gallagher  v.  Crouin  Kosher 
Super  Market  of  Maasachusetts.  Inc.,  et  al., 
366  US.  617.  and  in  Two  Oixys  from 
Harrison-AUentown,  Inc  v.  McG-inley.  366 
US.  5«a.  and  In  Braun/leld.  et  al  v  Braun. 
366  US  599.  all  upholding  State  Sunday 
closing  laws.     (May  29.   1961). 

Finally  as  to  this  TlUe  let  It  be  observed 
that  If  it  becomes  effective.  Its  application 
win  not  merely  be  local.  It  will  not  affect 
the  South  alone.  The  States  of  the  North, 
the  East  and  the  West  will  feel  Its  Impact 
perhaps  even  more  strongly  than  the  South- 
ern States. 

Tm-x  rv 
SeoUon  401  of  this  Title  provides  ■  "It  Is 
ths  policy  of  the  United  States  to  prevent, 
and  the  right  of  every  person  to  be  protected 
against,  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  in  the  pur- 
chase, rental,  lease,  financing,  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  housing  throughout  the  nation." 
Assuming  that  to  be  a  correct  statement  of 
tb«   pottcy   of   the  United   States,   wblch   I 


rather  doubt  when  I  read  the  outcries  against 
this  particular  Title,  the  question  u  whether 
the  Congress  has  the  Constitutional  po««r 
to  enforce  that  policy  aa  It  is  requested  to  do 
In  the  sections  of  the  Title  which  follow  401 

Aa  I  write  this  (June  8,  1966)  It  appetn 
that  the  "policy"  expressed  in  Section  40i 
may  be  abandoned  by  Its  sponsors 

The  principle  expressed  in  the  poUcy  m»T 
be  about  to  succumb  to  politioal  expediency 

Writing  of  this  section  that  would  in  ths 
words  of  the  editorial  writer  "ban  dlscrim. 
inatlon  in  sale  or  rental  of  residential  units." 
an  editorial  writer  In  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion of  June  8.   1966    (page  4)    says; 

"Laudable  as  the  alms  of  this  section  are. 
the  proposal  Is  questionable  on  consutu- 
tlonal  grounds.  And.  more  to  the  point.  It 
simply  doesn't  have  the  Republican  support 
needed  to  counterbalance  Southern  Demo- 
cratic opposition.  It's  time  to  be  realistic. 
The  housing  section  Just  doesnt  have  a 
chance  at  this  session.  The  personal  pro- 
tection and  Jury  list  sections  are  viiai.  So 
it's  time  to  separate  the  housing  section  from 
the  main  bill  and  press  on  to  adoption  of 
the  other  portions." 

The  statement  that  the  section  is  "ques- 
tionable on  constitutional  grounds"  U  k 
model  of  understatement. 

The  statement  that  the  Jury  list  section  ii 
vital  would  be  difficult  to  understand  In  Uie 
absence  of  the  thought  that  the  writer  of 
that  editorial  had  probably  never  read  the 
"Jury  list  section"  or.  If  he  had,  had  con- 
sidered Its  Implications. 

That  the  section  Is  unconstitutional  li 
thoroughly  demonstrated  by  the  Civil  Right* 
Cases.  109  UJ3.  3  which  stUl  live  and  were 
applied  by  the  court  In  the  famous  case  of 
Shelley  v.  Kraemer,  334  U.8.  1.  which  held 
( 1948)  that  state  court  enforcement  of  re- 
strictive covenants  which  have  for  their  pur- 
pose the  exclusion  of  persons  of  designated 
race  or  color  from  ownership  or  occupancy 
of  real  property  could  not  be  Justified 

But — even  In  so  holding,  the  Court  said : 

"Since  the  decision  of  this  Court  in  the 
Civil  Rights  cases.  1883.  109  US  3.  the  prin- 
ciple has  become  firmly  embedded  In  our 
constitutional  law  that  the  action  Inhibited 
by  the  first  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment Is  only  such  action  as  may  fairly  b« 
said  to  t)e  that  of  the  States.  That  Amend- 
ment erects  no  shield  against  merely  jtrlvtte 
conduct,  however  discriminatory  or  urrong- 
ful."     (334  VS.  at  p.  13,  emphasis  added.) 

As  late  as  March  28.  1966.  the  Court  said 
"This  has  been  the  view  of  the  Court  from 
the    beglnmng.  ...  It   remains   the   Court'! 
view  today."    86  S   Ct.  1170.  at  p    1176 

And  Just  two  months  before  (Jan.  17, 
1966).  Mr.  Justice  Etouglas  had  written  in 
Evans,  et  al.  v  Newton,  et  al .  86  S  Ct.  488. 
488:  "There  are  two  complementary  prin- 
ciples involved  in  this  case.  One  Is  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  pick  his  own  associatsi 
so  as  to  express  bis  preferences  and  dislikes, 
and  to  fashion  his  private  Ufe  by  Joining  such 
clubs  and  groups  as  he  chooses  " 

And  further,  p.  480 

"If  a  testator  wanted  to  leave  a  school  or 
center  for  the  use  of  one  race  only  and  In  no 
way  Implicated  the  State  in  the  supervision, 
control  or  management  of  that  facility.  w» 
assume  argueTido  that  no  constitutional  difl- 
culty  would  be  encountered  " 

Despite  these  established  pr-.nclples  of 
Constitutional  Law.  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  Umted  States,  on  May  4.  1966.  com- 
menced his  discussion  ( before  the  House 
Committee)  of  the  Housing  Title  by  *^jlot_ 
•  In  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1866  Congre* 
declared: 

"  'All  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  ihaU 
have  the  same  right,  in  every  State  and  'Te- 
ntory.  as  U  enjoyed  by  white  citizens  thereof 
to  Inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell  bold,  and 
convey  real  and  personal  property "  (♦* 
U.S.C-  1982) '" 
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That  Is  a  correct  statement. 

It  u  also  correct  to  say  that  this  sect  ion 
Tu  formerly  Section  1978  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  8  U.S.C.  {  42.  When  so  desig- 
nated It  was  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Hurd  v  Hodge. 
334  US    24.  and  of  it  (pp.  31-32)    the  Court 

Hid 

•We  may  start  with  the  proposition  that 
ibe  statute  does  not  invalidate  private  re- 
suicUve  agreements  so  long  as  the  purpKMes 
of  t.^ies^  agreements  are  achieved  by  the 
parties  through  voluntary  adherence  to  the 
ttrms  The  action  toward  which  the  provl- 
siotis  of  the  statute  under  con.slderatlon  Is 
dl.fcted  Is  governmental  action  Such  was 
■J\e  .'loldmg  of  Corrlgan   v    Buckley,  supra  " 

271  US  323.  46  S.  Ct  521  »  (Emphasis 
added! 

Corrlgan  v.  Buckley,  as  well  as  Hurd  v. 
Hodge,  involved  restrictive  covenants  as  to 
iht  sale  of  real  estate.  The  former  Involved 
dwelling  houses  on  "S"  Street  between  18th 
and  New  Hampshire  Avenues  In  the  City  of 
Wasiilngton.  In  It  (271  US  at  page  330)  the 
Court  said : 

.  .  the  prohibitions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  'have  reference  to  State  action 
exclusively  and  not  to  any  action  of  private 
adlviduals."  ...  'It  Is  state  action  of  a  par- 
ticular ch.iracter  that  Is  prohibited  Indi- 
vidual iniaston  of  individual  rights  is  not 
the  subject -matter  of  the  Amendment.'  ClvU 
Right*  Cases.  109  U.S.  3.  11  .  .  ,  It  i.i  obvious 
that  none  of  these  arnendments  prohibited 
jmi-ate  ir.dtviduala  from  entering  into  con- 
tracts respecting  the  control  and  disposition 
ol  their  ou-n  property;  .  .  .  (Emphasis  added  I 

At  page  331.  considering,  among  others, 
the  very  statute  which  the  Attorney  Genera] 
taok  as  his  text,  the  Court  said 

it  is  obvious,  upon  their  face,  that 
while  they  provide,  inter  alia,  that  ail  per- 
sons and  citizens  shall  have  equal  right  with 
white  citizens  to  make  contracts  and  acquire 
property,  they,  like  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  under  whose  sanction  they  were 
enacted  do  not  in  any  manner  prohibit  or 
miiaitdaff  contracts  entered  into  by  private 
tndmduals  in  respect  to  the  control  and  dis- 
position of  their  otim  property.''  (Emphasis 
added  I 

The  Court  which  so  suted  was  headed  by 
Chief  Justice  Taft,  and  had  among  its  mem- 
bers Justices  Holmes,  Brandels  and  Stone 
There  were  no  dissents. 

Despite  this  established  law  of  the  land  the 
Attorney  General  seeks  to  have  Congress 
enact  legislation  banning  and  rendering 
Illegal  "contracts  entered  into  by  private  In- 
dividuals" and  acts  and  actions  of  private 
Individuals,  and  seeks  to  Justify  such  legls- 
l»tlon  "primarily  on  the  Commerce  clause 
«  the  Constitution  and  on  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment."  "i  have  no  doubts  whatso- 
"«•■■  he  says,  "as  to  its  constitutionality  " 

So  far  as  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is 
concerned .  I  have  no  doubts  whatsoever  as 
WIU  unconstitutionality  unless  the  Supreme 
Court  should,  for  some  reason,  overrule  a 
MDUnuous  line  of  authorities  extending  over 
»  period  from  1883  to  March  of  1966. 

Aa  to  the  Commerce  clause.  I  merely  eav 
w*t  since  the  decisions  in  the  Heart  o'f 
*mnta  Motel  case.  379  U.S.  241.  and  Katzen- 
Mcft  V.  McClung.  379  U.S.  294.  I  do  not  pre- 
tfnd  to  know  Just  what  the  scope  of  the 
^'Onunerce  clause  is. 

I  do  suggest  that  In  the  Heart  of  Atlanta 
"««I  case,  the  opinion  of  the  Court  consid- 
"^1  and  deemed  "without  precedential 
•»J«  the  decision  In  the  Civil  Rights  cases 
°^uae  the  1876  Act  there  Involved  broadly 
.P^bed  discrimination  In  Inns  etc. 
bn.1  °"*  "™'"°*  *'*^*  categories  of  affected 
J»«ines«es  to  those  Impinging  upon  Inter- 
"»t«  commerce."  (p.  260) 
,  "In  contrast-  said  the  Court  (p.  260-1) 
«•  *PPllcabtllty    of    Title    II    I*    carefully 


limited  to  enterprises  having  a  direct  and 
sulaetantlal  relation  to  the  interstate  flow 
of  goods  and  people,  except  where  state  ac- 
tion Is  involved  " 

In  the  McClung  case,  the  Court  considered 
the  application  of  Title  U  "to  restaurants 
which  serve  food  a  substantial  portion  of 
which  has  moved  In  commerce."  (p.  298) 
In  Title  IV  of  8-3296,  I  do  not  find  any 
reference  to  the  commerce  clause,  or  Its 
language,  or  any  words  indicating  that  the 
discrlmlnatiuns  sought  to  be  banned  have 
any  relation  whatever  to  the  Interstate  flow 
of  goods  and  people. 

If  A  refuses  to  rent  a  dwelling  to  B  because 
of  B's  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
(Title  IV  S  403(a)),  it  Is  impossible  for  me 
to  see  how  commerce  between  the  States  Is 
affected  In  the  remotest  degree. 

The  Impossibility,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
extends  to  5  5  403- (b-e).  and  to  Section  404, 
although  I  have  read  what  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said  on  that  phase  of  the  subject  matter. 
(Pages  21.  et  seq.  of  his  statement  to  the 
House  Committee  ) 
The  Att.orney  Oeneral  seems  to  rely  greatly 

on    Wickard    v     Filburn.    US    , 

wherein  the  Court  held  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  could  validly  apply  to 
a  farmer  who  sowed  only  23  acres  of  wheat, 
almost  all  of  which  was  consumed  on  his 
farm. 

I  live  In  a  dwelling  which  I  purchased  in 
1919.  I  have  lived  In  it  continuously  since 
The  mortgage  which  formerly  covered  It  has 
long  since  been  removed.  If  Its  brick  or 
hardware  or  plaster  or  paint  ever  "moved"  In 
Interstate  commerce,  they  have  long  since 
come  to  rest  If  I  should  refuse  to  sell  that 
house  to  a  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion  or  natviraj  origin,  would  I  t>e  sub- 
ject to  the  sanctions  of  Title  IV? 

CONCLUSION 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  better  reply  to  the 
statement  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  which 
I  have  referred  than  words  of  Mr  Justice 
Hugo  Black  uttered  March  24.  1966  In  his 
dissent  In  the  case  of  Harper,  et  al.  Appel- 
lants V  Vir^tnw  State  Board  of  Elections,  et 
al  .86  S  Ct.  1079,  1087-8 

They  are.  I  think,  particularly  apt  and 
timely  because  of  the  appeal  which  is  being 
made  to  the  Congress  to  disregard  the  past 
adjudications  of  the  Court,  to  disregard  the 
Constitution,  and  to  subetltute  for  them  its 
own  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  to  en- 
act a  law  said  to  be  "designed  to  help  achieve 
eqtiallty  in  the  market  place"     (p    15) 

Justice  Blacks  words  follow:  "The  Court's 
Justification  for  consujtlng  Its  own  notions 
rather  than  following  the  original  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  as  I  would,  apparently 
Is  based  on  the  belief  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court  that  for  this  Court  to  be  bound  by 
the  original  meaning  of  the  Constitution  is 
an  intolerable  and  debilitating  evil:  that  our 
Constitution  should  not  be  'shackled  to  the 
political  theory  of  a  particular  era.'  and  that 
to  save  the  country  from  the  original  Consti- 
tution the  Court  must  have  constant  jxrwer 
to  renew  it  and  keep  it  abreast  with  this 
Court's  more  enlightening  theories  of  what 
Is  t)e6t  for  our  society.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  Is  not  only  an  attack  on  the  great  value 
of  our  Constitution  Itself  but  also  on  the 
concept  of  a  written  constitution  which  Is  to 
survive  through  the  years  as  originally  writ- 
ten unless  changed  through  the  amendment 
proceas  which  the  Pramers  wisely  provided 
Moreover,  when  a  'fxjlitlcal  theory'  embodied 
In  our  Ck)nstltution  becomes  out-dated.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  majority  of  the  nine 
members  of  this  Court  are  not  only  without 
constitutional  power  but  are  far  leas  quali- 
fied to  choose  a  new  constitutional  political 
theory  than  the  people  of  this  country  pro- 
ceeding In  the  manner  provided  by  Article 
V." 


I  suggest  therefore  that  the  Congress  ought 
not  to  be  asked  to  enact  a  statute,  and  cer- 
tainly should  not  enact  It  merely  tiecause 
the  Court  may  teet  Its  validity  not  by  eetab- 
Ushed  consututlonal  principles  but  by  some 
"new  constitutional   political   theory  " 

TTiat  far  In  my  quoting  from  Justice  Black 
he  was  treating  of  the  Court's  power  and 
duty 

He  proceeded 

"The  people  have  not  found  It  Impassible 
to  amend  their  Ooiietitutlon  to  meet  new 
conditions  The  Equal  Protection  clause  it- 
self Is  the  product  of  the  peoples  desire  to 
use  their  constitutional  power  to  amend  the 
Constitution   to  meet   new   problems" 

I  interpolate — So  are  the  Income  Tax 
Amendment,  and  the  Direct  Elections  of  Sen- 
ators Amendment  and  the  Woman  Sufferage 
Amendment  So  was  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment, and  Its  repealing  amendment  So  was 
the  amendment  limiting  the  terms  of  sen-Ice 
of  a  President  When  one  man  was  elected 
Prc-^ldent  four  successive  terms  the  people 
acted  as  provided  In  the  Constitution 
Justice  Black  proceeded 
"Moreover,  the  pteople.  In  {  6  of  the  PHDur- 
teenth  Amendment,  designated  the  govern- 
mental tribunal  they  wanted  to  provide 
additional  rules  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of 
that  Amendment  The  branch  of  govern- 
ment they  chose  was  not  the  Judicial  Branch 
but  the  tieglslatlve.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
that  Congress  has  the  power  under  J  S  to 
pass  legislation  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  In 
order  to  protect  the  citizens  of  this  country  IT 
It  believes  that  the  poll  tax  Is  being  used 
as  a  device  to  deny  voters  equal  protection 
of  the  law  See  my  concurring  and  dissent- 
ing opinion  In  South  Carolina  v  Katzen- 
bach.86  S  Ct  803   ' 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  discriminatory  use 
by  the  State  of  a  poll  tax  created  by  state 
statute  would  be  "state  action"  and  there- 
fore subject  to  control  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
(?5i.  In  the  Katzenbach  case  (at  p  832) 
Justice  Black  had  said :  "I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  .  .  . 
to  enact  the  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  dealing  icith  the  suspension  of 
state  voting  tests  that  have  been  used  .  .  . 
to  deny  and  abridge  voting  rights  on  racial 
grounds."      i  Emphasis  added  i 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  Congress  does  not 
have  the  power  under  {  5  to  pass  legislation 
preventing  "discrimination"  If  the  discrimi- 
nation oonslste  of  wrongs  done  by  Individ- 
uals. (86  S.  Ct  at  1176)  "This  has  been  the 
view  of  the  Court  from  the  beginning  .  .  . 
It  remains  the  Court's  view  today."  86  S. 
Ct.  1176  (March  28,  1966) .      « 


MANPOWER      SERVICES      ACT      OP 
196&— TECHNICAL    CORRECTIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretarj' 
of  the  Senate  make  some  corrections  In 
S  2974.  which  are  entirely  technical. 
The  bill  was  passed  yesterday  and  those 
corrections  should  be  made. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOMBING  OF  STRATEGIC  OIL  AND 
GAS  SUPPLIES  SDPPORTTX) 
Mr  CANNON  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  yesterday 
ordered  the  bombing  of  strategic  oil  and 
gas  supplies  In  the  Haiphong  aiKl  Hanoi 
area.  Much  comment  has  ensued  In 
support  or  condemnation  of  this  action 
I  wish  to  make  my  views  understood  at 
this  time.  > 
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I  support  the  action  taken  by  the 
President  without  reservation  and.  In 
fact,  urged  him  to  make  this  type  of  de- 
cision late  last  year  and  again  early  this 
year. 

It  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  wholly  un- 
responsive to  our  request,  indeed  our 
pleats,  to  join  us  at  the  conference  table 
In  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  struggle 
which  has  engulfed  the  unhajxpy  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  This  statement  has 
been  true  since  the  failure  of  the  cease 
fire  some  6  months  ago  which  we  Initi- 
ated without  results. 

As  I  wrote  the  President  on  January 
28  of  this  year,  1  believe  that  our  policy 
has  suffered  In  southeast  Asia  just  as  It 
suflfered  in  Korea  from  a  too- heavy  re- 
liance on  civilian  advice  and  reluctance 
to  permit  the  military  commanders  to 
accomplish  our  limited  objectives. 

The  results  of  yesterday's  bombing  of 
the  oil  and  gas  depots  in  my  opinion 
will  hasten  the  end  of  this  war  more  than 
any  protestation  of  peace  made  by  the 
administration.  I  concur  completely 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  when  he  said  that  we  should,  in 
effect,  win  this  war  or  get  out. 

Events  of  June  29  will  represent  an  Im- 
portant step  in  bringing  about  a  growing 
realization  in  Hanoi  and  Peking  that 
their  Intransigence  Is  both  futile  and  self- 
destructive. 

I  hope.  Mr  President,  that  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  now  moves  toward  a 
policy  of  continuing  the  military  pres- 
sure I  believe  that  we  should,  in  the 
near  future,  move  to  blockade  or  mine 
Haiphong  Harbor.  I  am  certain  that 
most  Americans  fully  support  these  at- 
tacks on  military  targets  which  make 
clear  our  purpose  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 
They  do  so  confldenl  that  it  is  the  short- 
est road  to  peace  and  will  contribute 
greatly  in  terms  of  saving  the  lives  of  our 
men  In  uniform 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  edi- 
torials which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  June  29.  and  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  June  30 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Evening  Star,  June  29,  19661 
HiTTiNo  Whkri  It  Hurts 

The  bombing  raids  on  fuel  storage  areas 
near  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  presumably  mean 
that  President  Johnson,  after  much  heslta- 
tlon.*has  decided  to  strike  at  targets  that 
are  tr\ily  vital  to  the  enemy's  war  of  aggres- 
sion against  South  V'.et  Nam  This  deci- 
sion. In  OUT  opinion,  is  both  right  and  neces- 
sary 

Carrler-biised  planes  struck  at  storage 
dumps  two  miles  fr<.«i  the  center  of  the  port 
city  of  Haiphong.  These  tanks  hold  about 
♦0  percent  of  North  Viet  Nam  s  fuel  supply — 
oil  that  Is  vital  not  only  to  the  trucks  which 
haul  suppllea  into  South  Viet  Nam  but  also 
to  the  operauon  of  the  N^rth  Vietnamese  In- 
dustrial plant  l^e  8«cokd  strike  was  made 
by  Air  Force  plauea  against  fuel  dumps  three 
miles  from  the  >-enter  of  Hanoi.  Both  at- 
tacks were  described  as  'highly  succeeaXul," 
and  smoke  was  sighted  33,000  feet  above  the 
Hanoi  target.     United  SUtes  source*  say  no 


planes  were  lost,  although  Hanoi  claims  that 
seven  were  downed.  The  returning  pilots 
said  anti-aircraft  Ore  at  Hanoi  was  heavy, 
but  relatively  light  at  Haiphong. 

The  decision  to  go  after  the  storage  dumpw 
reportedly  was  made  at  a  Security  CouncU 
meeting  last  week.  When  word  of  the  deci- 
sion was  "leaked,"  it  first  appeared  that  the 
President  had  changed  bis  mind  and  that 
the  attacks  might  not  be  made.  One  asserted 
reason  was  that  the  preznature  disclosure 
had  upset  elaborate  plans  for  an  after-the- 
event  explanation  of  the  considerations 
which  went  Into  the  making  of  the  decision. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us,  however,  that  the 
President  owes  an  explanation  to  anyone. 
The  fuel  dumps  are  military,  not  civilian 
targets  That  they  would  be  attacked  was 
Indicated  10  days  ago  when  Mr.  Johnson  said 
the  United  States  "would  continue  to  raise 
the  cost  of  aggression  at  its  source."  This 
source  certainly  Includes  military  objectives 
in  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area. 

Now  that  this  first  blow  has  been  struck, 
similar  raids  can  be  expected  In  the  future. 
Hopefully,  they  will  persuade  Hanoi  that  the 
time  has  come  for  an  honorable  peace  set- 
tlement. If  not,  then  the  administration  Is 
left  with  no  choice  except  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  means  of  maintaining  his  aggres- 
sion 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  June  30.  19661 
Ou,  Targets 

The  practical  military  arguments  for  bomb- 
ing the  oil  storage  facilities  of  North  Viet- 
nam are  so  compelling  and  p>ersuaslve  that 
the  delay  In  mounting  this  attack  is  more 
surprising  than  the  event  The  unwillingness 
of  the  Administration  to  act  sooner  can  be 
explained  only  by  Its  reluctance  to  bear  the 
diplomatic  risks  And  this  reluctance  must 
have  been  overcome,  finally,  by  the  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  probable  civilian  casualties 
which  In  turn  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  strikes  would  not  alter  basically  the 
nature  of  the  air  war  All  air  attack  Involves 
Jeopardy  to  civilians  cli3se  to  target  areas, 
and  the  attack  on  communications  no  doubt 
has  been  quite  as  destructive  of  civilian  life 
as  the  oil  storage  attacks 

It  is  perfectly  obvious,  from  the  figure* 
used  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  that  the  effort  to  Interdict  the  move- 
ment of  troops  and  supplies  by  air  attack 
has  not  stopped  Infiltration  from  the  North 
.\nd  It  Is  clear  that  despite  a  heavy  assault  on 
such  communications,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  been  able  to  mount  an  increas- 
ing assault. 

It  Is  the  lesson  of  World  War  II  all  over 
again  The  British  analysis  enutled  The 
Strategic  Air  Offenme  Agaxnst  Germany  had 
to  say  ot  the  offensive  agalnft  German  com- 
munications "The  impression  still  remains 
that  the  Immense  power  of  the  strategic 
forces  was  not  used  in  the  attacks  on  com- 
mvaucatlons  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
the  most  rapid  end  to  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy   ' 

The  same  report  said  that  the  attacks  on 
oil  defxjts,  on  the  contrary,  had  "inxportant 
results  on  the  last  German  efforts  <-<t  resist- 
ance "  Elsewhere  the  experts  of  the  British 
survey  concluded  that  "the  attack  on  oil 
made  a  large  contribution  to  the  .\llied  vic- 
tory" In  estimating  the  strategic  air  effort 
as  a  whole,  the  British  postwar  survey  con- 
cluded that  "none  of  the  other  means  of 
pressure  could  have  been  applied  with  such 
success  If  the  attack  on  oil  had  not  taken 
place  "" 

Hopes  for  the  success  of  this  attack  In  a 
different  environment  must  not  be  exagger- 
ated The  attack  on  Oermany  Included  as- 
saults on  oil  production  faclUtleB  as  well  as 
storage  In  this  case,  the  production  faclU- 
tles  Ue  outside  the  target  country      In  addi- 


tion, the  North  Vietnamese  have  no  great 
mechanized  forces  to  be  Immobilized  by  a 
la^k  of  p>etrol  as  the  German  force  of  isoo 
t.inks  In  Upper  Silesia  was  Immobilized,  and 
in  the  way  other  German  units  were  deprived 
of  the  power  of  tactical  maneuver  suil  ai. 
though  air  attack  may  be  less  effective  than 
it  W.L.S  In  Europe,  there  Is  no  doubt  Uiat  th* 
itir  arm  now  has  struck  at  the  best  enemy 
target  at  hand. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  United  States 
forces  maintain  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  best  target  for  air  operations  and  the 
worst  one.  The  worst  one  is  clearly  civilian 
populations.  It  Is  the  worst  target  not  only 
because  military  results  are  not  achieved,  but, 
in  addition,  because  the  World  War  fl  evl. 
dence  indicates  that  the  effects  of  area  bomb- 
ing of  civilians,  far  from  weakening  the  will 
to  resist,  may  strengthen  It.  And  If  this  waa 
true  in  Germany,  of  a  sophisticated  urban 
population.  It  is  even  more  likely  to  be  true 
of  the  population  of  North  Vietnam  The 
lo6s~of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
urban  society  would  have  even  less  efftct  in 
such  a  country 

There  Is  not  much  doubt  that  AmertcaiM 
will  overwhelmingly  support  the  attack  upon 
targets  of  such  obvious  military  eligibility 
rui  oil  dumps;  and  there  is  not  much  doubt 
that  opinion  In  the  United  St;iies  and  else- 
where would  overwhelmingly  oppose  delitwr- 
ate  assaults  on  population  centers 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RANEKDLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unatiimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  regular  3-minute  speeches  in 
the  morning  hour,  and  any  reports  to  be 
filed  from  committees  on  regular  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  I  be  permitted  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.    Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


GRAND  CANYON  DAMS 
Mr  CASE.     Mr.  President- 
Leave  it  as  11  Is     You  cannot  Improve  on  It, 

The  ages  have  been  at  work  on  it,  and  man 

can  only  mar  it. 

So  spoke  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
on  May  6,  1903.  during  a  visit  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  TR.t 
advice  is  as  sound  today  as  it  was  63 
years  ago 

Yet  at  a  time  when  the  President  U 
pressing  a  campaign  to  preserve  natural 
beauty.  Congress  is  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove a  plan  that  would  destroy  a  gre«t 
part  and  radically  change  what  re- 
mained of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado,  a  canyon  which  T  R  described 
as  absolutely  unparalleled  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Under  the  pending  propo.sal.  the  Colo- 
rado River  would  be  dammed  at  point* 
north — Marble  Gorge — and  possibly 
south — Bridge  Canyon — of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  and  Nation*! 
Monument.  The  length  of  the  Grind 
Canyon  National  Monument  and  13  miles 
of  the  national  park  would  be  flooded  be- 
hind Bridge  Canyon  dam  The  Marble 
Gorge  dam  would  create  a  lake  300  feet 
deep  behind  it  and  would  inundate  50 
miles  of  the  upiper  Grand  Canyon. 

These  dams  would  be  constructed  for 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  brlnguig  wat«r 
into  arid  central  Arizona  The  dams 
themselves  will  not  produce  a  drop  <» 


wntcr  for  that  region,  or  for  any  other 
region.  Rather,  electricity  to  be  gen- 
erated by  the  impounded  water  will  be 
■old  at  a  profit  to  help  pay  for  diverting 
water  from  somewhere  else  Into  the 
Phoenix -Tucson  area.  In  other  words 
the  dams  are  a  financing  gimmick  aptly 
described  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
as  "cash  registers." 

To  provide  this  financing  device,  the 
Grand  Canyon  would  be  sacrificed  For 
.Tivself— and  I  believe  most  Americans 
(eel  the  .same  way — I  would  rather  pay 
the  additional  taxes  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  fund  the  water  diversion  proj- 
fct  than  to  sell  what  I  regard  as  the 
Wrthripht  of  our  people  for  a  mess  of 
pcttage.  Moreover,  there  is  already 
serious  doubt  that  the  project  will  be  as 
profitable  financially  as  its  proponents 
claim  If  that  .should  turn  out  to  be  the 
esse  wp  will  end  up  paying  for  much  of 
:t  anyway  through  subsidies  to  make  up 
the  lo.s.^. 

Despite  what  many  believe,  the  dam- 
age caused  by  the  dams  would  not  be  lo- 
calized. This  is  because  the  280-inile- 
long  canyon  is  a  physical  entity,  the 
creation  of  a  free-flowing  river.  With 
the  Installation  of  two  dams,  or  even  one. 
this  natural  process  would  be  seriously 
Impaired,  perhaps  even  halted.  As  some 
coaservatlonists  have  put  it.  a  living 
iaboratorj'  of  stream  erosion  would  be 
turned  into  a  static  museum  piece. 

There  an?  many  strong  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  shackling  of  the  Colorado  with 
additional  dams.  Foremost  among  these. 
of  course,  is  the  irreparable  damat'e  to  a 
national  treasure. 

E.vperts  in  conservation  point  out  that 
the  dams  would  actually  waste  water 
through  evaporation  and  seepage  in  a 
»ate--short  region,  that  technological 
advances  in  power  generation  may  offer. 
In  a  few  years,  cheaper  power  than  the 
dam.s  would  ever  produce,  and  that  per- 
mis-slon  to  invade  one  national  park  un- 
do-ablediy  would  be  used  as  a  precedent 
!or  invading  others. 

Over  and  beyond  all  the  technological 
economic,  and  legal  reasons  for  opposing 
the  dam.s  is  the  unassailable  fact  that  a 
unique  wonder  of  nature  would  be  de- 
stroyed for  all  time. 

Has  not  the  time  come  to  distinguish 
!>et*een  an  exploitable  natural  resource 
ana  a  resource  Immune  from  exploita- 
v.on'  The  Grand  Canyon  .should— it 
mast— fall  into  the  latter  categorv.  For 
Jfiie&s  we  can  make  the  canyon  forever 
■^nuo.able,  how  can  we  hope  to  protect 
s-^  0.  our  parks,  beaches,  wildlife 
■"u^cs,  ai^.d  the  like? 
,J^^  "»turil  bpaiity  of  our  land,  in 
•«t  our  \^hole  environment,  is  an  iiTe- 
P^ceable  as.^et.  If  we  want  to  preserve 
m'in*/f  ?"f  ^^^^  ourselves  to  the  task. 
SJS  disciplines  that  may  be 

Congress,  of  course,  has  lecognized 
^«^L  ,^  supply  and  distribution  is  a 
■■auonal.  not  merely  a  local  or  State 
^"Lhiil"^  this  year  the  Sei.ate 
^^  a  bill  creating  a  National  Water 

''^^y  of  the  Nation's  water  problems 


despoiling  our  other  natural  resources. 
In  the  case  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado,  Theodore  Roosevelt  told  the 
Nation  how  to  treat  this  natural  phe- 
nomenon and  Congress  should  follow  his 
advice: 

"What  you  can  do  is  to  keep  it  for  your 
children,  your  children's  children,  and  for  all 
who  came  after  you.  as  one  of  the  great 
sights  which  every  American  if  he  can  travel 
at  all  should  see  We  have  gotten  past  the 
stage,  my  fellow  citizens,  when  we  are  to  be 
pardoned  if  we  treat  any  part  of  our  country 
as  something  to  be  skinned  for  two  or  three 
years  for  the  use  of  the  present  generation. 
whether  It  is  the  forest,  the  water,  the  scen- 
ery. Whatever  It  is.  handle  It  so  that  your 
children's  children  will  get  the  benefit  of  It." 

And  I  repeat  T.R.'s  words: 

Leave  It  as  It  Is.  You  cannot  Improve  on 
It.  The  ages  have  been  at  work  on  It.  and 
man  can  only  mar  it." 


portance   to   the  defense  of  the   United 
Stales;  never  has  been  and  never  will  be. 


But 


*e  can  meet  this  problem,  as  we 


""  aieet  all  of  our  problems,  without 


OUR  PRESIDENT'S  DECISION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  i.s  evident  that  our  President  has 
yielded  to  many  of  the  militarists  and 
our  generals  who  .seem  to  regard  their 
mission  as  waging  all-out  war  instead  of 
directing  their  energies  toward  main- 
taining the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is 
evident  he  yielded  to  the  continuing  de- 
mands of  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  No  doubt  the  decision  of  our 
Commander  in  Chief  to  bomb  areas  in 
the  suburbs  of  Hanoi,  the  densely  popu- 
lated capital  of  North  Vietnam,  and  the 
oil  depots,  docks,  and  port  installations 
in  and  around  Haiphong,  the  chief  port 
of  North  Vietnam,  has  made  the  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMays  and  our  Chiefs  of  Staff 
very  happy. 

Per-sonally  I  had  hoped  against  hope 
that  our  Pre.sident  would  direct  another 
bombing  pause  of  North  Vietnam  for  a 
{>erlod  of  15  days  and  in  that  interim 
would  have  made  every  effort  seeking  the 
cooperation  of  U  Thant,  U.N.  Secretary 
General,  and  Prime  Minister  Wilson  of 
the  Uiuted  Kingdom  to  make  a  final  fur- 
ther attempt  to  bring  about  an  armistice 
and  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  at  a  confer- 
ence to  which  delegates  representing  the 
Hanoi  and  Saigon  governments  were  in- 
vited to  paiticipate  and.  in  addition,  dele- 
gates representing  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  or  Vietcong. 

The  President  instead  has  chosen  the 
course  to  fight  the  war  to  military  vic- 
tory. He  has  made  the  tUtimate  deci- 
sion. Where  it  will  ultimately  lead  no 
man  knows.  Prime  Minister  Wilson  of 
Great  Britain,  our  greatest  ally,  has  de- 
finitely and  publicly  disassociated  him- 
self and  his  nation  from  us.  We  have 
lost  this  ally.  France  and  Great  Britain 
are,  therefore,  both  now  alined  against 
us  and  our  policies  in  escalatin.c  and  ex- 
panding our  offensive  in  North  Vietnam, 
Apparently  no  nations  in  Asia  are  now 
.sympathetic  toward  our  belligerency  ex- 
cept Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Korea. 

For  the  first  time  in  modem  history  we 
are  fighting  a  war  practically  alone. 
abandoned  by  our  allies  and  friends  and 
In  a  faraway  Asiatic  country,  Vietnam, 
which  Is  of  no  strategic  or  economic  Im- 


ON  GOING  IT  ALONE"— PARTIAL 
TEXT  OF  REMARKS  OP  SENATOR 
KUCHEL  AT  FRESNO  STATE  COL- 
LEGE COMMENCEMENT 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  on  June 
8,  1966,  I  was  honored  to  be  Invited  to 
speak  at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  Fresno  State  College.  Fresno,  Calif, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  partial 
text  of  my  remarks  on  that  occasion  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  extracts 
were  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

On   Going   It   Alone 
(Partial    text    of    remarlcs    by    U.S     Senator 

Thomas    H      KrcHEi.    at    commencement 

ceremonies  of  Fresno  State  College,  June  8, 

1966) 

It  Is  with  a  real  sense  of  honor  that  I 
particip>ate  in  these  corrunencement  cere- 
monies at  Fresno  St,ate  College,  founded  wei; 
over  a  half-century  ago  by  the  people  and 
the  government  of  our  state,  respected  for 
its  successful  pursuit  of  educational  excel- 
lence, its  doors  open  to  students  of  every 
race  or  color,  who  desire  to  come  here  to 
study  and  to  learn.  No  place  on  ea-th  Is 
more  richly  endowed  by  nature  than  the 
vast  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  And  of  all 
the  progress  that  man.  and  our  free  society, 
have  achieved  in  this  area,  none  offers 
greater  ass\irances  for  the  future  than  the 
annual  product  of  Fresno  State  College 

I  congratulate  those  who  today  receive  de- 
grees, who  thus  successfully  close  one  .mmu- 
lating  chapter  in  their  life  and  who  are  about 
to  enter  the  next  Our  state  and  nation  Ic-ok 
forward  to  having  you  participate,  in  one 
fashion  or  another,  in  ail  the  vast  panorama 
of  public  problenifi  which  continue  to  perplex 
and  plague  all  of  us. 

King  Solomon  said  knowledge  is  a  won- 
derful thing,  therefore  get  knowledge  but 
with  ail   thy  getting,  get   understanding" 

MoiBt  of  all  we  need  to  understand  our 
fellow  man.  You  are  not  alone  on  this  cam- 
pus. You  wll)  not  be  alone  in  life.  The 
Scriptures  say  'It  is  not  a  good  thing  that 
the  man  should  be  alone  '  Our  own  life 
ptittern  is  vastly  affected  by  what  others  do, 
■whether  they  live  around  the  corner  or  half- 
way around  the  world  And,  a*  this  Is  true 
of  the  family,  the  campus  or  the  community, 
it  is  also  true  of  nations.  And  for  a  long 
time  our  own  beloved  cour.try  followed  an 
official  phllosi^phy  of  going  it  alone — or  any- 
way of  trying  to. 

The  American  Revolution  was  a  successful 
protest  against  denial  of  liberty.  Our  Ameri- 
can heroes  of  that  day  decided  we  would 
brook  no  interference  from  anybody  in  living 
by  ourselves.  Our  colonies  determined  that 
they  were  going  to  set  their  own  course,  and 
that  what  happened  across  the  Atlantic 
would  be  irrelevant  to  our  own  life  and  to 
our  own  future.  General  Washington's  stern 
counsel  admonished  tis  to  avoid  enti^ngling 
alliances  Our  few  early  foreign  agreements 
dealt  only  with  international  boundaries, 
commerce  and  trade  They  were  ha.'dly  a 
violation  of  our  first  Pres:dent's  rule  By 
geography  we  were  effectively  insulated  from 
life  on  other  continents  God  had  given  us 
the  great  dividing  oceans  The  problems  of 
Europe  and  .^sla.  and  beyond  were  we  had 
concluded,  of  no  concern  to  us  This  west- 
ern hemisphere,  indeed,  only  a  part  of  It. 
was  all  we  cared  for 

Over  the  generations,  our  wealth  and 
strength  were  growing  We  were  becoming 
a  power  in  the  world  whether  we  Uked   It 
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or  not  In  the  early  part  of  thU  century 
the  United  Statea  becajne  the  world's  largest 
producer  and  consumer  of  »teel,  coal, 
petroleum,  and  a  large  array  of  the  other  In- 
dustrial Itenu  by  which  man  reckoned  pow- 
er In  thOM  days.  The  United  States  led  the 
way  In  new  forms  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication which  were  bringing  men  cloeer 
together.  The  First  world  war  hastened  us 
towards  change 

The  United  States  was  regarded  by  the 
reat  of  the  world  as  a  hopeful  element  In 
world  affairs.  We  were  Idealistic.  We  hoped 
to  outlaw  war.  In  the  1930's,  after  the  flrst 
world  war,  we  signed  solemn  treaties  to 
scuttle  portions  of  our  naval  fleet,  and.  let 
the  record  be  clear,  we  carried  out  the  pro- 
visions, while  other  treaty  signatories  broke 
ttaetr  word. 

In  our  young  national  adulthood,  we  were 
like  OUbert  and  Sullivan's  king  "who  wished 
all  men  were  as  rich  as  he,  and  be  was  as 
rich  &B  rich  could  be." 

In  the  modem  world  wealth  had  come  to 
mean  power:  and  power  meant  responsibil- 
ity I  supixise  that  It  has  always  been 
so 

The  vast  destruction  wrought  by  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  made  It  plain  that  the  world, 
as  we  knew  It.  could  not  endure  If  free 
peoples  continued  to  try  to  go  It  alone 
It  was  made  plain,  too.  that  the  mantle  of 
world  l«adershlp  for  freedom  had  fallen  ujxin 
the  United  States.  In  1M«  Winston  Church- 
Ill  told  the  people  of  Amerlcft  they  had 
reached  '•  .  the  highest  point  of  majesty 
and  power  ever  attained  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  This  Imposes  a  duty  on  the 
American  people  which  cannot  be  rejected 
With  all  great  opportunities  comes  respon- 
sibility." 

So  began  the  struggle  to  bind  up  Eu- 
rope's wounds,  to  restore  her  economic  well 
being,  to  rekindle  her  self-respect  and  to  en- 
courage faith  In  freedom  We  »*roTe  to  help 
restore  a  system  of  free  western  nations  en- 
riched by  the  free  exchange  of  views  among 
men  And  at  almuet  every  step  of  the  way, 
sometimes  openly  sometimes  coTertly,  our 
erstwhile  ally  the  Soviet  Union,  sought  to 
Impede  the  reconstruction. 

Here  began  a  challenge  to  the  rebuilding 
of  Western  Europe  of  preserving  Western 
cultiu"e  and  of  creating  stable  self-govern- 
ments of  free  peoples  That  challenge  has 
become  the  major  political  fact  of  the  Twen- 
Ueth  Century  It  has  since  spread  from 
Europe  to  almost  every  corner  of  the  globe 
It  has  been  the  pre-occupatlon  of  the  United 
States  almost  as  long  as  any  of  us  can 
remember 

Western  Europe  was  deeply  troubled  In 
the  19408  The  ravages  of  the  war  still  re- 
mained The  smaller  states  were  afraid  they 
might  t>e  pulled  into  a  Red  vortex,  for  that 
Is  what  they  saw  happen  to  their  eastern 
netghbon.  They  began  to  talk  of  sharing 
risks,  of  confronting  danger  together  Out 
of  that  challenge  there  came  the  greatest 
example  of  collective  security  our  world  has 
ever  known  The  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Or- 
ganleaUon  NATO  came  Into  being  as  a 
military  defensive  system  against  potential 
Soviet  aggression  It  was  designed  to  do 
other  things  It  sought  to  assist  In  the  quest 
for  dependable  disarmament  and  arms  con- 
trol agreements  It  sought  to  advance  the 
cause  of  pe<u-e  in  Europe  and  the  Atlantic 
It  sought  to  find  peHceful  means  to  settling 
International  disputes.  The  role  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes,  In  the  creaUon  of  NATO,  waa  a 
major  one.  for  It  would  not  have  cotne  Into 
•xlstenoe  without  our  wholebesu'ted  partici- 
pation Including  our  giant  arsenal  and  our 
own  men  I  recall,  with  great  pride,  the 
name  of  one  of  my  Utustrious  predecessors. 
Vandenberg  of  Michigan  who  spoke  out  in 
the  Senate,  almoat  two  dec«dee  ago.  to  unite 
our    country    In    the    reaJlsatlOQ    that    there 


must  be  an  Interdependence  aniong  the  free, 
and  that  going  It  alone  is  not  only  perilous 
for  us,  but  Impossible  for  almost  every  na- 
tion on  earth.  It  waa  Vandenberg  who 
pointed  the  way  for  our  country  to  abandon 
going  alone  a«  foreign  policy. 

As  an  American,  I  believe  In  the  old  Amer- 
ican adage  "In  union  there  Is  strength  "  As 
a  member  of  the  human  race.  Jealous  of  his 
own  freedom  and  of  yours.  I  believe  that 
Uke-mlQded  nations  should  stand  together 
to  promote  both  peace  and  freedom  and  to 
deter  aggression  and  war.  Thus,  I  want  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  to  continue.  Meanwhile. 
I  want  our  country  to  maintain  Its  role  of 
leadership  and  to  continue  Its  unrelenting 
quest  for  proper  control  of  the  Instruments 
of  war,  and  dependable  disarmament  agree- 
ments among  nations.  We  have  taken  a  few 
steps  forward,  of  which  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  Is  the  most  Imposing  With 
American  leadership,  more  could  come  about. 

I  regret  that  our  longtime  friend.  Prance, 
did  not  Join  us  In  the  Nuclear  Treaty  I  re- 
gret also  that  France  now,  under  her  present 
leadership,  desires  to  cancel  many  of  the 
Important  military  arrangements  which  have 
been  made  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
agreement.  These  are  distressing  signs  that 
P'rance  may  desire  to  go  it  alone  and  to 
abandon  many  of  those  close  ties  which  have 
so  long  linked  us  together  Just  a  few  days 
ago  a  spokesman  for  the  Government  of 
Prance  said : 

"International  crises  no  longer  center  in 
Europe,  but  In  Asia,  and  the  majority  of 
NATO  countries  is  not  Involved  In  Asia." 

Graduating  students.  In  this  nuclear  age. 
In  this  era  of  outer  space.  In  this  time  of  un- 
Imaglned  speed  In  travel  and  transportation 
and  communication,  what  takes  place  any- 
where on  this  earth  must  be  of  concern  to 
people  everywhere 

Surely,  the  detonation  by  Communist 
China  of  a  third  nuclear  explosion  shears 
away  any  false  hope  for  isolation  from  Asia, 
of  any  Europ>ean  country.  France  Included, 
or  If  any  other  part  of  this  planet. 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  words  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  to  the  American  Congress  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago  when  he  said 

"While  Asia  Is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  gateway  to  Europe.  It  Is  no  less  true  that 
Europe  is  the  gateway  to  Asia,  and  the  broad 
Influence  of  the  one  cannot  fall  to  have  Its 
lmt>act  upon  the  other  " 

What  happens  In  Asia  vitally  concerns  all 
of  Asia,  vitally  concerns  the  Soviet  Union,  all 
of  Europe,  and  all  of  the  world,  including  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  true  that  a  war  Is  raging  today  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  not  In  Europe,  that  the 
United  States  Is  Involved,  and  that  the  op- 
pressed land  of  South  Viet  Nam  represents 
the  moct  tragic,  cruel  crtsis  in  today's  world 

Our  country  Is  not  alone.  We  receive  tan- 
gible military  support  from  South  Korea. 
Australia.  New  Zealand  and  Thailand  The 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  Is  providing 
token  support,  with  some  other  countries. 
and  has  under  consideration  more  wide- 
spread assistance  Last  year,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Australia  said-  "American  lnter\-en- 
tlon  In  Viet  Nam  was  the  greatest  act  of 
moral  courage  since  Britain  stood  alone  In 
the  last  World  War  " 

They  sympathlea  of  many  Asian  lands  are 
with  us.  The  Japanese  Cabinet  endorsee 
United  States -Vietnamese  policy  as  it  is  cow 
expressed  and  carried  out.  aikd  Taiwan  cer- 
tainly does.  Malaysia  approves  Singapore 
understands.  And  Indonesia,  having  abrupt- 
ly severed  the  tentacles  of  Red  China  as  they 
reached  out  to  engulf  her.  is  not  about  to 
eDcoura(e  Red  Chineae  hegemony  elsewhere 
One  Indonesian  citisen  recently  told  an 
American.  "Please,  don't  teU  us  how  to 
a«bt  Communists" 

We  ardently  pray  that  the  crtsis  may  be 
brought,  before  long,  to  a  peaceful  conclu- 


sion. It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  AmetJcaa 
Government,  I  think,  that  It  has  repeatedly 
said  It  wi;i  go  to  the  conference  table  atscT 
time.  ' 

We  may  even  now  be  witness  to  the  birth 
of  a  new  spirit  of  Interdependence  In  AUs 
Within  this  past  yetu-,  one  billion  doUan  bsi 
been  subscribed  for  the  creaUon  of  the  Aslsa 
Development  ISank.  The  majority  of  thit 
siun  came  from  Asian  sources.  By  Act  d 
Congress,  the  United  Steles  Joined,  as  a 
minority  stockholder,  in  this  venture  to  help 
provide  a  source  of  repayable  loans  for  dt- 
velopment  projects.  TTie  response  to  thlt 
Idea,  and  the  speed  with  which  the  Bank 
was  organized,  are  unprecedented  In  the 
history  of  the  Internatloaal  capital  market. 

In  Bangkok,  early  this  month,  the  leaden 
of  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  agreed  to  eod 
their  quarrels  and,  together  with  their  col- 
leases  from  Thailand  and  the  Philippines 
agreed  to  form  a  new  union  of  their  people* 
emphasising  their  cotnmon  Interests,  »Dd 
recognizing  their  Interdependence. 

The  nations  of  Asia  see  that  they  Deed 
ee<:h  other.  They  are  learning  that  In  pcesee- 
slon  of  growing  unity,  and  with  the  help  of 
other  free  nations  In  the  world,  they  need 
not  succumb  to  the  Red  Chinese  bully  and 
Its  misnamed  "War*  of  National  Liberation." 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  world 
Is  shrunken  now  to  the  ix>lnt  where  armed 
conflict,  however  localized,  and  In  whatever 
continent.  Is  fully  cap>able  of  quickly  spread- 
ing to  engulf  all  the  globe.  It  is  false  sod 
Illusory  to  telk  of  Asia  as  not  concerning 
Eurof)e  or  vice-versa.  In  what  remains  of  thu 
Twentieth  Century  and  beyond 

In  your  life  span,  graduating  students,  u 
before,  the  debate  on  going  It  alone  will  con- 
tinue Some  will  want  to  return  to  u. 
Isolation  which  really  can  never  be.  The 
rest  of  us  must  determine  how  much  of  the 
responsibility  of  leadership  for  freedom  we 
want  our  America  to  accept  Some  d*y 
hoj)efully  with  your  assistance  what  ThomM 
Jefferson  called  "the  dl.sease  of  liberty"  will 
Inoculate  all  men 


WHOSE  GOD  IS  DEAD''  -  REM^fRKS 
OP  SENATOR  KUCHEL  AT  SAN 
JOSE  STATE  COLLEGE  COM- 
MENCEMENT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  10.  1966.  I  was  honored  to  be  In- 
vited to  speak  at  the  commencanert 
ceremonies  of  San  Jose  State  College. 
San  Jose.  Calif.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  partial  text  of  my  remarfa 
on  that  occasion  be  inserted  In  tht 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extrtcti 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricom 
as  follows : 

Whosk    God    Is   Dt..\-d  ' 
(Partial    text    of    remarks    hv    US     Senitcr 

Thomas    H     Kcchd.,    at    .  .xn-TiencemeEl 

ceremonies  of  San  Joee  State  College.  JMe 

10.  19«6l 

I  am  highly  honored  to  speak  at  the  «»■ 
mencement  ceremonies  of  San  Jose  State 
College,  oldest  InstltuUon  of  higher  lesmin? 
In  our  state.  Tou  who  attend  this  («' 
school,  as  students  or  faculty,  directly  li«»- 
fit  from  a  long  and  active  Interest  in.  sad  » 
keen  appreciation  of.  education  by  "" 
people  of  California,  something  they  hs« 
pretty  consistently  demonstrated  over  the 
last  century  Tours  la  a  history-  of  sxe*'- 
lence  in  scholarship.  In  an  '"'"'■•'*'^ 
gamut  of  studies,  at  a  time  of  '^°''**^'t^ 
growth,  for  our  state  and  for  yuur  "^^""^ 

Callforala  has  been  a  pnjgresaiye  •«•«« 
That  U  its  tradition.  Rs  people  •»*»•  /^' 
wava  sought  to  go  forward.     They  have  nio 


th«  urge  of  accomplishment.  They  believed. 
»nd  they  still  believe.  In  the  Irreplaceable 
uoportanre  of  education,  and  of  higher  edu- 
csUoD.  as  the  solid  base  on  which  to  build 
»nd  to  keep  a  free  society. 

I  have  forgotten  who  It  was  who  long  ago 
^d  "Ood  takes  care  of  little  children, 
ininks.  and  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
I  think  there  may  t)e  a  good  deal  of  merit 
in  that  observation.  But  I  also  think  that 
the  future  of  this  free  nation  Is  going  to 
require  an  active  Interest  in  our  society  by 
ihose  citizens  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a 
college  education,  such  as  you  who  mark 
your  progress  by  degrees  today.  There  Is  a 
fir  greater  purpose  In  attending  college  than 
m  simply  acquiring  opportunities  for  a 
gTMter  economic  advantage  There  Is  far 
more  to  life  than  a  dollar.  In  a  very  real 
leiiK  educated  Americans  bear  a  special  biu- 
d«n  of  preserving  this  free  society,  and  of 
defending  and  advancing  the  cause  of  hu- 
msn  liberty. 

The  ihings  which  we  hold  dear  In  America. 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  human  freedom 
iteelf.  are  not  for  Americans  alone,  but  for 
the  whole  human  race.  That  was  what  the 
doners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
bsd  in  mind  And  that.  I  believe.  Is  what 
thli  country  stands  for  today. 

America  has  made  unbelievable  progress 
from  the  beginning.  We  have  taken  long 
jtrtdes  towards  making  "equal  Justice  under 
1»W  a  reality  rather  than  a  sham.  While 
there  Is  much  remaining  to  be  done,  much 
!ut  been  accomplished.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  disenfranchised  Americans  are.  at  long  last, 
voting  We  seek  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  racial  unrest.  A  majority  of 
Americans  have  t>een  able  to  And  time  for  a 
little  more  than  Just  the  pursuit  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

It  18  true  that  the  American  continent  was 
richly  endowed  by  our  Creator.  It  Is  true 
thst  over  the  years  we  have  come  to  recognize 
the  value  of  conserving  the  resources  of  na- 
ture, of  utilizing  them  In  a  manner  that 
would  permit  their  use  in  future  generations 
u  well  as  our  own  Our  almost  200  million 
people  have  created  an  enormous  material 
wealth  With  six  per  cent  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple, we  consume  annually  one-sixth  of  Its 
cement,  one- third  of  Its  electric  power,  a  fifth 
of  Its  coal,  and  a  quarter  of  its  steel.  We 
produce  one-half  of  its  passenger  cars  and 
possess  and  use  half  of  its  telephones  Our 
nstlonal  product  Is  one-third  of  the  total  of 
the  world,  and  per  capita  income  Is  7.7  times 
that  of  the  average  of  all  other  nations. 

We  In  California  know  some  of  the  prob- 
lem* that  come  with  a  supercharged  produc- 
Uoo  If  the  fragrance  of  our  spring  wild- 
flowers  has  given  way  to  smog.  If  the  clear 
Iskei  of  the  Sierras  are  endangered  by  pollu- 
tion. If  the  groves  of  God-given  redwoods  face 
extinction  by  the  saw  and  the  ax;  It  Is  no 
!e»i  the  consequence  of  our  material  advance 
thin  of  our  negligence  or  selfish  appetites. 
There  was  a  time  in  this  vast  State  of  Call- 
Jomia  when  man  could  at  once  be  alone  with 
nature  and  with  the  works  of  his  Creator 
We  DOW  know  that  he  may  enjoy  such  felicity 
only  at  the  sufferance  of  his  neighbor,  and, 
even  then,  as  a  kind  of  rarity. 

Pesce  and  freedom  walk  together.  Change 
l«  the  law  of  the  universe.  Each  generation 
Jkw  new  problems.  In  thU  last  third  of 
the  Twentieth  Centry  unbelievable  changes 
n»»e  been  taking  place.  ThU  is  the  age  of 
nuclear  power  and  the  exploration  of  outer 
•Psce.  This  Is  the  era  at  Instant  commtinl- 
(*tlon  and  of  almost  Instant  travel.  In  your 
Retime,  this  enormous  scientific  evolution 
J""  continue  to  unfold.  Many  of  the  secrets 
nwetofore  denied  to  our  race  will  be  un- 
^*M  In  your  time.  But  the  struggle  for 
P*«  snd  freedom  will  continue.  Ooethe 
•^  "he  only  earn*  hU  freedom  and  ex- 
■"•ace  Who  dally  conquers  them  anew " 


We  have  abundance  In  material  things, 
but,  most  important,  we  have  aboundance  in 
freedom.  This  Is  no  accident.  The  free 
flight  of  man's  imagination  Is  the  flrst  requi- 
site of  creativity.  Free  discussion  of  Ideas  Is 
the  essence  of  a  productive  organization  of 
society  Paith  in  the  brotherhood  of  man 
marks  the  high  road  by  which  our  civlllea- 
tlon  may  remain,  and  may  remain  free. 

In  most  of  our  national  life,  we  were  con- 
cerned almost  exclusively  with  our  own  de- 
velopment America  did  not  play  a  promi- 
nent role  in  world  affairs  until  called  upon 
by  continuing  crises  which  had  Inflamed 
the  Old  World,  and  which  had  begtin  to  sear 
the  New.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  First 
World  War.  our  i>eople  were  In  an  almost 
continuous  ferment  as  to  what  our  country's 
role  in  the  world  should  be.  Pear  and  a 
kind  of  Idealism  were  competing  with  one 
another  President  Wilson  went  to  Europe 
in  1919  sp>eaklng  of  "ofjen  covenants  openly 
arrived  at"  and  urging  a  League  of  Nations 
to  settle  disputes  without  war.  Motivated 
by  a  desire  for  continued  Isolation,  the 
United  Stetes  Senate  violently  disagreed 
Later,  the  United  States  led  the  way  In  world 
disarmament  In  1928,  by  the  Kellogg- 
Brland  peace  pact  with  Prance,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  outlaw  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  pwUcy  We  were  search- 
ing for  a  better  world,  and  we  were  beginning 
to  show  an  Interest  In  our  planet.  But  It 
took  a  second  bloody  global  conflict  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  world  was  not  going  to 
stop  turning,  and  that  we  could  not  get  off. 
In  1948.  another  milestone  was  reached  In 
the  development  of  our  role  in  the  world 
when  the  late  Arthur  Vandenberg,  speaking 
In  the  United  States  Senate,  slammed  the 
door  on  American  Isolationism,  renouncing 
the  Idea  that  we  could  live  alone  In  good 
conscience  or,  Indeed,  In  self-preservation. 
Hl,s  resolution,  approved  In  the  Senate,  af- 
firmed that  United  Stetes  would  seek  "In- 
ternational i>eace  and  security  through  the 
United  Nations"  It  paved  the  way  towards 
our  participation  In  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  to- 
gether with  Canada  and  our  free  friends  in 
Europe.  It  courageously  placed  our  country 
on  record  for  providing  the  United  Nations 
with  armed  strength  and  for  the  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armament. 

Looking  back,  some  may  think  otir  ideal- 
ism has  been  a  trifle  naive.  Since  the  close 
of  the  Second  World  War,  we  have  experi- 
enced countless  international  crises  and  have 
spent  seemingly  endless  sums  for  foreign  aid. 
We  have  learned  the  Arab  proverb  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  give  things  away.  Many  Amer- 
icans have  traveled  abroad  as  tourists  only 
to  find  that  "rich  Americans"  are  fair  game 
for  high  prices  We  might  well  have  become 
cynical.  But  I  think  we  cherish  our  ideal- 
ism still. 

There  are  many  achievements  exemplify- 
ing the  good  will  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Foremost  among  these  was  our 
help  in  restoring  a  destitute  continent  of 
Euroi>e  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
We  bound  up  the  wounds  of  those  we  fought 
with  and  those  we  fought  against. 

Following  our  acceptance  of  this  task  we 
became  embroiled  In  the  struggle  of  the  age 
America  faced  a  monolithic  adversary  con- 
vinced that  its  own  contrived  doctrines  were 
far  more  potent  than  our  own  beliefs  In  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  freedom  of 
man  Soviet  Communist  leadership  had  long 
since  adopted  the  view  of  all  totelltarlan  re- 
gimes that  the  ends  they  seek  Justify  the 
means  they  use 

For  the  past  two  decades  the  adversaries 
have  been  deeply  engaged  in  this  struggle. 
They  have  watched  each  other  carefully,  an- 
alyzing every  move  of  the  opponent.  The 
Communists  cried  "Death  to  the  Capitalist 
Imperialists."  and  the  Free  World  said  "De- 
stroy Communism."    If  we  were  able  to  pro- 


duce a  nuclear  bwnb.  Russia  would  make  ar- 
rangements to  steal  the  process  from  us.  If 
we  sought  to  inculcate  democracy  in  the 
new  states  by  a  foreign  aid  program,  Russia, 
and,  subsequently,  Red  China,  must  embark 
on  their  kind  of  aid  program,  Communist 
style  If  the  Russians  put  a  satellite  In  space, 
we  did  too. 

You  all  have  seen  or  read  that  great  story 
"The  Spy  Who  Came  in  from  the  Cold."  Tou 
will  remember  the  anonymous  leader  known 
as  "Control"  who  tells  the  hero,  home  from 
a  tour  of  duty  In  Berlin,  what  the  Cold  War 
Is  all  about: 

"...  you've  got  to  compare  method  with 
method,  and  ideal  with  ideal.  I  would  say 
that  since  the  Wsw.  our  methods — ours  and 
those  of  the  opposition — have  become  much 
the  same  I  mean  you  can't  be  less  ruthless 
than  the  oppyosltion  simply  because  your  gov- 
ernment's policy  Is  benevolent." 

And  that,  my  friends,  is  the  utter  end  of 
Idealism. 

We  have  paid  dearly  for  this  struggle.  It 
brought  us  out  into  the  world,  only  to  limit 
our  horizon  The  defense  of  our  own  free- 
dom has  spread  thin  the  wealth  that  we 
might  have  put  Into  education  of  our  chil- 
dren and  renovation  of  our  cities 

Let  none  mistake  We  shall,  however  long, 
continue  to  maintain  a  pre-eminent  defense, 
designed  to  deter  any  aggression  or,  If  neces- 
sary, to  combat  and  to  defeat  it.  But  it  is  a 
sad  thing  that  sjnong  some  of  our  i>eople, 
the  struggle  against  Communism  has  en- 
courag«>d  them  almost  to  abandon  all  hu- 
manitarian Ideals  Fear  of  the  Communist 
demon  has  led  some  to  urge  that  we  stifle 
our  own  freedoms  in  order  somehow,  to  pro- 
tect them  That  is  not  good  logic  The 
strength  of  America,  rests  In  more  than  guns. 
From  our  system  which  guarantees  each  of 
you  your  individual  freedom,  comes  much  of 
the  strength  of  our  country  Americans  in- 
tend to  keep  their  freedom  whatever  the  cost 
A  desire  for  absolute  victory  In  the  struggle 
has  brought  others  to  demand  Illogical  mili- 
tary actions  which  could  catapult  the  world 
into  a  global  war  In  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, there  have  been  regrettable  Instances 
of  public  servants  concealing  Information 
which  did  not  affect  national  security,  under 
a  policy  which  can  truthfully  be  called  "man- 
aged news  "  and  of  deciding  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  ought  to  know.  Prevailing  over 
Communism  does  not  require  this  totali- 
tarian approach.  We  shall  remain  strong, 
firm,  and  rational. 

Meanwhile,  look  at  what  is  happening  In 
the  Soviet  World.  Observe  the  changes  that 
are  occurring  with  the  passage  of  time.  The 
vaunted  economic  system  controlled  by  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  has  given  way 
to  all  kinds  of  capitalistic  heresies  the  in- 
terest rate,  the  profit  motive,  incentive  re- 
wards, and  even  some  consumer  sovereignty. 
The  Kremlin  has  found  that  man  does  not 
live  by  doctrine  alone,  that  he  will  work  a 
little  harder  so  he  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labor,  if  he  can  relax  at  the  end  of  the 
workday  with  some  of  the  comforts  of  mod- 
ern life,  free  from  i>ollce-8tate  fear. 

I  would  agree  with  Henry  J.  Taylor  that 
keeping  up  with  the  Russians  Is  really  "ad- 
vancing backward."  Among  the  things  we 
would  have  to  do  to  catch  up  are  "  .  to 
destroy  about  two-thirds  of  our  railway 
mileage,  90  percent  of  our  airlines,  60  percent 
of  our  houses,  90  percent  of  our  paved  high- 
ways. 19  out  of  20  of  our  trucks  and  cars 
40  million  television  sets,  9  out  of  every  10 
telephones." 

The  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
become  hostile  to  Soviet  overlordship,  and 
they  have  forced  concessions  of  every  kind 
proving  that  Marxism's  all-or-nothing  push 
for  domination  mtist  be  tempered,  or  altered 
to  say  the  very  leeut  And  throughout  Cen- 
tral Europe    the  Church  continues  to  stand 
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like  a  rock  unmoved  by  the  tidal  wave  of 
CommunlBtm  which  sought  unauccessfully  to 
engrulf  It. 

In  large  areas  of  the  world,  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Communism  have  miserably  failed 
Their  Inflexible  formulas  of  conquest, 
through  Infiltration  and  subversion,  have 
been  rejected  by  the  peoples  In  Ghana.  In  the 
Sudan,  In  Malaysia,  and  In  the  Philippines, 
and  In  Indonesia  Without  regard  to  cost  or 
peril  to  themselves,  they  drove  Communism 
from  their  lands.  Developing  countries  will 
not  accept  foreign  dogma  In  place  of  their 
own  traditions  To  them  the  conflict  be- 
tween Communism  and  the  Free  World  Is 
often  Irrelevant  They  are  not  interested  In 
the  triumph  of  doctrine,  but  In  the  dynamics 
of  their  own  growth. 

One  has  only  to  read  Yvtushenko's  Bab  i 
Yar  to  sense  the  yearning  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian Boul.  once  the  Inspiration  of  Tolstoi  and 
Dostoyevskl  Today  It  Is  shackled  to  a  dogma 
whose  falsity  becomes  clearer  as  time  goes  by 
The  doctrine*  of  Communlam  have  failed: 
they  have  failed  to  satisfy  Its  moribund 
spirit  does  not.  cannot,  minister  to  the  spir- 
itual needs  of  modern  man. 

Our  own  faith  is  not  in  dated  slogans  but 
in  the  working  principles  of  our  society. 
which  let  us.  adapt  to  changing  circum- 
stances to  create  new  Institutions,  to  make 
fun  u.ie  of  all  our  resources,  and  to  steer  our 
course  towards  our  goals  of  peace  and  Justice 
for   all   peoples 

The  Cold  War  has  encouraged  some  men 
to  be  craven  and  cynical  But  the  Inevitable 
triumph  of  freedom  may  even  now  be  ap- 
proaching. This  Is  no  time  to  allow  a  coun- 
sel of  despair  Ui  prevail 

Our  faith  In  our  way  of  life  ramalns  our 
greatest  strength  In  seeking  to  preserve  the 
temple.  I  quote  the  Psalms:  -except  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but 
m  vain." 


GODSPEED        TO        THE        "RAY" 

LAUNCHING  OP  NUCLEAR  SUB- 
MARINE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  my 
family  had  a  unique  and  memorable 
experience  on  June  21,  1966.  On  that 
day,  my  dear  wife  christened  the  new 
nuclear  attack  submarine,  the  Ray 
which  Is  destined  to  add  enormous 
strength  to  the  cau.se  of  freedom  and  to 
the  defensive  might  of  the  United 
States. 

I  was  very  glad  to  be  asked  to  speak 
on  the  occasion  of  the  launching.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  partial  text 
of  my  remarks  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

OotMPKXD       TO       THB         •RaT"-     LaXTJJCHINC       OF 
NtTCXEAK    STTBMARINE 

(Partial    text    of    remarks    by    U.S.    Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchix,  at  the  launching  of  the 
Raj/    (3S(N)    653)    at    Newport   News     Va 
June  21,  1966) 

Todays  ceremonies  witness  the  launching 
of  a  new  American  undersea  craft,  dedicated 
to  the  defense  of  our  freedom,  and  christened 
with   an   historic   and   gallant   name.     I  am 
honored  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  speak   on   this  occasion.     From 
the  Valhalla  of  our  naval  heroes  and  of  our 
heroic  naval  ships,  the  spirit  of  the  U.S^ 
Roy  (SS-a7l)   of  the  Second  World  War,  and 
of    the    Atlantic    Alliance    which    followed 
•ends  her  Qodspeed  to  the  Ray  (SS(N)   86JI) 
and  to  our  fellow  cltUsena  who,  aa  members 


of  our  unconquerable  United  states  Navy 
WUI  have  the  duty  and  the  honor  to  man 
her. 

The  earlier  Ray  commenced  compiling  her 
Intrepid  record  In  late  1943,  and  in  the  en- 
suing months  of  the  War,  in  a  fascinating 
story  of  successful  engagement*  with  the 
enemy,  of  sustaining  Injuries  and  of  over- 
coming them,  of  facing  dangers  and  repelling 
them,  always  to  return  to  patrol  again  and 
again,  of  sinking  Japanese  ships,  she  earned 
seven  battle  stars,  the  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion, the  Philippine  Republic  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  Badge,  and  other  awards,  from 
New  Guinea  to  Leyte  to  Okinawa.  She  was 
converted  In  1950  tj^a  radar  picket  submarine. 
was  cut  in  two  Ind  lengthened  by  so  feet, 
and  then  went  on  to  continue  her  remarkable 
career.  Joining  In  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  exercises  both  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  In  Northern  European  waters 
and  Anally  retiring  with  honor  in  1960  She 
was,  in  her  life.  Invincible  and  Indestructible, 
and  she  bequeaths  to  this  nuclear  giant  an 
emblazoned  name  and  a  history  of  succ&^s 
good  fortune,  and  "well  done  ■• 

Just  a  handful  of  years  ago.  American 
men  of  science  found  the  key  to  unlock  the 
secrets  of  the  atom,  and  the  world  would 
never  again  be  the  same.  All  the  dimensions 
by  which  power  and  energy  had  been  gauged 
and  measured  suddenly  had  to  be  discarded 
Nuclear,  and  subsequently  thermonuclear 
might,  catapulted  the  human  race  Into  a  new- 
chapter  In  Ita  Journey,  and  a  new  time  on 
earth.  Vast  new  potentials  for  good  or  for 
evU  had  opened  up  Life  could  be  made  far 
better,  or  life  could  be  stimmarlly  sheared 
away  from  this  planet.  Here  was  new  and 
Incredible  power  which  could  be  used  for  life 
or  death  or  for  peace  or  for  war. 

This  submarine  launched  today  will  be. 
as  I  say,  a  defender  of  freedom  Nuclear 
energj-  will  turn  her  powerful  engines  for 
long,  long  periods  of  time,  and  the  old  re- 
strictions of  duty  based  on  fuel  reserve  are 
forever  gone  The  Ray  Is  as  modern  as  to- 
morrow Her  propellant  represents  the 
magic  of  the  world  In  which  we  live.  To 
borrow  the  phrase  of  a  newspaperman,  she 
will  "move  with  the  speed  of  a  shark,  hover 
like  a  Jellyfish,  and  dive  or  surface  like  a 
dolphin"  Like  the  fish  for  which  she  is 
named,  she  will  be  big.  powerful  and  ma- 
neuverable.  She  should  be  able  to  win  all 
the  deadly  contests  of  hide  and  seek  She 
will  be  fully  qualified  against  all  -nemv 
undersea  boats  To  operate  this  nuclear 
marvel  will  be  men,  officers  and  enlisted  all 
superbly  skilled  In  nuclear  science  electron- 
ics, weaponry  of  all  kinds,  transistors,  radar 
sonar,  hydraulics  and  digital  computers. 

This  submarine,  and  the  United  States 
Navy  submarine  fleet  which  she  will  join 
all  stand  for  peace.  She  demonstrates  to  any 
potential  enemy  the  complete  futility  of  ag- 
gression. There  can  be  no  que.stlon  but  thut 
our  pre-eminent  defensive  might  in  all  the 
elements  land  and  sea  and  air.  deterred  the 
Soviet  from  successful  nuclear  blackmail  In 
Cuba.jfnd.  Indeed,  deterred  them  from  ag- 
gressl^l  adventures  against  the  West  during 
all  of  the  Cold  War  For  the  Soviet  Union 
respects  power,  and  the  Ray  represents  pre- 
cisely that  ^ 

In  t^e  seemingly  never-ending  struggle 
for  freedom,  the  people  of  our  beloved  covui- 
try  have  a  responsibility  of  leadership  which 
they  cannot  and  must  not  shirk  After  the 
War,  Winston  Churchill  told  our  country 
In  184fl.  that  we  had  reached  "the  highest 
point  of  majesty  and  power  ever  attained 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  This 
Imposes  a  duty  on  the  American  people 
which  cannot  be  rejected  With  all  great 
opportunities  comes  responalbUlty  "  I  be- 
lieve the  opportunities  continue  in  I9e«, 
and  surely  our  responsibility  does. 


June  30,  m^    I     hne  SO,  1966 
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The  struggle  for  freedom  u  global  in  thw 
shrunken  planet,  we  live  in  a  kind  of  ««r 
Rested  world  neighborhood.  Fire  or  coX 
erupting  in  any  continent  directly^ 
all  the  rest  of  us.  ^       **" 

Z°f^^  ^  ""^  '^  ^*«'"*  '"  Southeast  AsU 
and  the  United  States  U  participating  m  it 
I  believe  I  speak  for  the  great  majority  of 
our  fellow  citizens  when  I  say  that  we  Zi,S 
not  repudiate  our  cherished  goals  nor  sba^ 
don  the  responsibility  we  have  assumed  w, 
tht  J?*'^J!.  *^  P'"y  for  peace  We  want  I' 
the  members  of  the  family  of  nation,  to  b. 
free  from  attack  or  subversion  by  thel^ 
neighbors,  and.  surely  the  security  of  cw 
own  beloved  Nation  Is  directly  connected^ 
world  sublllty  and  to  the  cause  of  a  , J^ 
peace.  Can  you  not  take  great  inward  cC 
fort  and  pride  from  our  asslsunce  to  the 
weak  and  the  stricken^  Last  year,  the  Pri^ 
Minister  of  Australia  said:  "American  in- 
terventlon  In  Vietnam  was  the  greatest  ^t 
of  rnoral  courage  since  Britain  stood  aJoiM 
In  Uie  last  World   War." 

The  Ray.  m  her  service,  will  help  us  to 
maintain  a  vigilance  for  American  freedom 
and  for  the  liberty  and  self-respect  of  iC 
The  Ray.  in  her  lifetime,  will  be  a  part  of 
a  vast  American  defense  estiiblishment  de- 
signed to  deter  the  use  of  force  by  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom,  or.  If  unhappily  necessarr 
to  defeat  those  enemies  and  to  destroy  theU 
force  Meanwhile,  we  must  trv.  through 
amity,  and  good  win,  and  diplomacy  to  flnd 
peaceful  means  to  settle  international  dlt- 
putes.  We  need  constantiv  to  appeal  tc 
reason  ■  *^*^ 

On  the  deck  of  the  Missouri,  after  Uie 
surrender  of  Japan,  General  MacArthur  ga'd 

"The  problem  basically  u  theological  and 
Involves  a  spiritual  recrudescence  and  Im- 
pro%-emeni  of  human  character  thai  will 
synchronize  with  out  almost  matchless  sd- 
Vance  In  science,  art,  literature,  and  all  nu- 
terlal  and  cultural  developments  of  the  pwt 
two  thousand  years  It  must  be  of  the 
spirit  If  we  are  to  save  the  flesh." 

Let  the  invincibility  of  the  Amertcan 
spirit  ever  ride  with  this  guardian  of  our 
freedom     Godspeed  to  the  iJjj/. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, every  person  in  this  coimtry.  and  I 
hope  In  every  area  of  the  world,  must  be 
familiar  with  the  extraordinary  and  re- 
lentless efforts  this  country  has  made  to 
stop  the  fighting  in  Asia  at  the  confer- 
ence table  rather  than  on  the  battlefield. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  carried  our 
efforts  for  a  negotiation  conference  to 
the  point  of  humiliation.  We  did  It  al- 
most to  the  point  of  having  our  men  get 
on  their  hands,  and  knees  and  crawl  to 
North  Vietnam  to  get  them  to  agree  to 
some  conference  to  end  the  war. 

Having  had  no  alternative,  and  having 
had  every  effort  to  settle  the  conflct  re- 
jected— Indeed,  the  efforts  were  not  only 
rejected;  they  were  scorned — on  yester- 
day American  war  planes  bombed  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  any  alterna- 
tive that  was  available  to  this  country 
in  the  interest  of  preserving  the  lives  of 
the  400.000  men  we  have  in  Vietnam.  I 
have  been  waiting  to  hear  the  presenta- 
tion of  some  alternatives  by  those  who 
are  critical  of  what  has  transpired  In 
Vietnam.  I  shall  continue  to  await  them 
with  interest. 

This  country  has  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility to  the  boys  over  there  and  to  thdr 


families  who  remain  in  this  country.  I 
am  so  convinced  of  the  responsibility, 
that  I  not  only  approve  of  what  took 
place  yesterday,  but  I  think  we  waited 
too  long  to  take  the  action.  I  would  be 
in  favor  of  knocking  out  each  and  every 
target  and  every  facility  that  can  con- 
tribute in  any  way  to  reducing  the  cas- 
ualty lists  of  American  men  and  women 
who  are  in  Vietnam. 

I  did  not  favor  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss a  moot  question  of  that  kind  today. 
We  are  there.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  do  not  propose  to  leave  the  400,000 
Amerlcan.s  who  are  there  to  their  re- 
sources, which  are  limited — most  of  them 
are  limited  to  rifles  or  msichineguns — 
but  I  shall  undertake  to  support  them  in 
everj-  possible  way,  even  If  It  results  In 
what  some  people  call  escalation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

*0n  yesterday  the  Secretarj-  of  Defense 
held  a  press  conference  to  announce  the 
bombing.  I  did  not  see  It  or  hear  It  on 
radio  or  television,  but  I  did  read  it  this 
morning  I  thought  he  presented  a  clear 
picture  of  what  transpired  yesterday  as 
far  as  the  facts  are  available.  It  Is  also 
a  lucid  statement  of  our  objectives  and 
purposes  in  this  war. 

It  is  a  very  limited  objective  that  we 
seelc  In  Vietnam.  I  recommend  this 
statement  for  the  reading  of  those  who 
talk  about  trying  to  encourage  an  all- 
out  war.  Our  objectives  In  this  war.  as 
I  say,  are  very  limited ;  and  we  have  been 
in  .some  respects  very  dilatory  in  push- 
ing to  achieve  those  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  at  his  press  conference  on  yes- 
terday be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

P»ISS     CONTERENCE         HON.      ROBERT      S.      Mc- 

Namar.^    .Secretart   of  Defense    June   28 

1966 

Secret.u-y  McNamara.  Good  morning.  Ladles 

and  Gentlemen 

I  shi.uld  like  to  report  to  you  upon  the  air 
attacks  on  the  petroleum  facilities  in  North 
Viet  N:im  These  were  carried  out  this 
morning  by  46  Navy  and  Air  Force  strike  air- 
craft. They  inflicted  heavy  damage  on 
three  of  North~'Wet  Nam's  petroleum  Vacui- 
ties These  were  facilities  loc.ited  at  Hal- 
Phong  H.miil,  and  Dosan.  Together  they 
jprpsenied  over  sixty  percent  of  North  Viet 
Ninis  rem.i'.ning  storage  capacity. 

The  Navy  aircraft  participating  In  the 
stnlte  operated  from  the  Carriers  Ranger  and 
Constellation. 

The  attacks  on  the  three  targets  were 
ichlevcd  with  tjie  loss  of  one  aircraftman 
f-'Oo  PKot.s  report  that  while  attacking  a 
w.ace  to  mr  missile  site  in  the  vicinity  of 
MDoi.  MiG  aircr.ift  were  encountered  One 
MIG  17  was  probably  destroyed  as  the  result 
Of  thij  encounter. 

No  U.S  aircraft  were  loet  In  the  air  en- 
gagement .^t  Haiphong  after  the  attack 
neavy  smoke  rase  to  an  altitude  of  more  than 
^^>e  miies  anri  preliminary  pilot  reports  in- 
a.c,.u.  an  es'lmated  eighty  percent  destruc- 
Jan  of  thp  t.irget  area 

At  Han  1  pilots  report  heavv  damage  to 
itt^»  r  ^""^^  '■■^f^  observed  In  all  four 
■^ftors  of  the  petroleum  storage  area 


At  Dosan,  heavy  damage  was  also  reported 
by  the  pilots.  Both  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  pilots  said  that  anti-aircraft  Are 
ranged  from  light  to  heavy.  It  was  heaviest 
In  the  vicinity  of  Hanoi. 

The  strikes  against  these  petroleum  facili- 
ties were  intlated  to  counter  a  mounting 
reliance  by  North  Viet  Nam  on  the  use  of 
trucks  and  powered  Junks  to  facilitate  the 
Inaitration  of  men  and  equipment  from 
North  Viet  Nam  to  South  Viet  Nam.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  enemy  truck  movement  to 
South  Viet  Nam  has  doubled  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1966  compared  to  the 
first  five  months  of  1965. 

In  addition,  the  Inventory  of  trucks  In 
North  Viet  Nam  haf  grown  very  rapidlv  and 
by  the  end  of  1966  It  Is  expected  to  be  about 
double  that  of  the  end  of  1965 

Furthermore,  the  dally  tonnage  of  sup- 
plies moved  overland  from  North  Viet  Nam 
Into  South  Viet  Nam  has  Increased  about 
150  percent  in  the  past  year  and  the  Infil- 
tration has  Increased  about  120  percent  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Both  of  these  changes 
have  led  to  greater  reliance  on  the  use  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products. 
,  A  measure  of  the  Intent  and,  I  believe, 
then  of  the  political  decisions  of  the  leaders 
of  North  Viet  Nam  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  military  units  In 
South  Viet  Nam  have  almost  doubled  in  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year. 

Today,  there  are  approximately  twice  a* 
many  of  those  units  as  there  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

This  increase  wa«  accomplished  despite  very 
heavy  losses  inflicted  upon  those  units  in 
combat  in  South  Viet  Nam  and  despite  the 
failure  of  North  Viet  Nam  to  meet  their 
Infiltration  objectives. 

The  Infiltration  Increases  In  both  men  and 
equipment  has  required  a  very  sharp  increase 
In  petroleum  Import*  Since  the  first  of  this 
year  the  average  monthly  Imports  of  petro- 
levim  Into  North  Viet  Nam  have  Increased  50 
to  70  percent  above  the  comparable  periods 
In  1965  Stocks  on  hand  prior  to  the  attack 
were  estimated  to  represent  about  two  to 
four  months'  supply. 

The  Increased  Importance  of  petroleum  i.r' 
the  enemy's  military  effort  is  further  at- 
tested by  his  action  to  Improve  the  routes 
of  infiltration.  Some  of  these  routes  are 
new.  some  have  been  widened,  some  have 
been  upgraded  for«lV«r»ather  tise  Bypasses 
have  been  built  and  bamboo  canopies  or 
trellises  have  been  built  over  the  Jungle 
roads  In  many  places  In  order  to  Inhibit 
observation  of  them  from  the  air 

A  result  of  greatly  increased  movement 
of  men  and  supplies  by  truck  and  by  motor 
powered  Junks  has  been  a  shift  from  a  small 
arms  guerrilla  type  operation  against  Stiuth 
Viet  Nam  to  a  quasi-conventional  military 
operation  which  involves  major  supplies,  ma- 
Ji->r  weapons  and  heavier  equipment.  TTiese 
strikes  were  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  petro- 
leum system,  the  major  storage  facilities  and 
the  distribution  apparatus 

Together,  they  are  Intended  to  achieve  the 
following  military  objectives:  First,  to 
neutralize  at  Haiphong  the  only  existing 
North  Vletn.omese  shore  facility  for  off  load- 
ing petroleum  directly  from  tankers 

This  will  force  North  Viet  Nam  to  seek 
alternatives,  less  efficient  off  loading  facilities, 
and  this  means  slowing  down  their  off  loading 
process  and  probably  substantially  restrict- 
ing it, 

Haiphong  through  the  facility  attack  this 
morning  Is  estimated  to  have  handled  95  per- 
cent of  all  Imports  of  petroleum  Into  North 
Viet  Nam. 

Secondly,  we  expect  to  have  destroyed  the 
contents  of  the  major  central  storage  facil- 
ities. Those  facilities  outside  of  Hanoi  con- 
tained about  20  percent  of  the  total  storage 


capacity   of    the   country,   and    those   outside 
of   Haiphong,   over   forty   percent 

Together  the  three  targets  contained  over 
sixty  percent  of  the  remaining  storage 
capacity. 

Thirdly,  the  strikes  are  expected  to  cripple 
the  major  trans-shipment  faculties  which 
were  located  in  association  with  the  petro- 
letma  storage  dumps  outside  oi  Hanoi 

Fourthly,  they  will  require  North  Viet  Nam 
to  devote  men.  material,  time  and  effort  to 
establish  new  storage  and  new  distribution 
facilities. 

Fifthly,  they  will  force  a  high  competition 
for  the  reduced  petroleum  supphes,  and  this 
win  require  more  stringent  rationing  and  wll! 
Impose  a  lowering  celling  on  the  number  of 
men  that  can  be  supported  for  aggression  in 
South  Viet  Nam. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  harm  to  civilians  and  to 
avoid  destruction  of  non-military  facilities. 
This  was  possible  because  the  two  larger 
facilities,  one  located  two  miles  from  Hai- 
phong and  three  miles  from  Hanoi  were 
separated  from  built  up  areas 

The  smaller  target  was  located  one-half 
mile  from  Doean.  At  Hanoi  the  petroleum 
facilltltes  are  separated  from  the  city  proper 
by  the  Red  River. 

All  Nhvy  and  Air  Force  pilots  participating 
in  these  strikes  were  especially  briefed  by 
their  commanding  officers  on  the  Importance 
of  avoiding  civilian  and  built  up  areas.  They 
were  thoroughly  famllia-nzed  with  the  tar- 
gets and  with  the  surrounding  terrain  The 
strikes  were  carried  out  In  good  vlsiblUty  per- 
mltting  clear  visual  identification  of  the  tar- 
gets and  of  the  surrounding  terrain. 

In  summary  then,  the  decision  to  strike 
these  target-s  was  made  to  restrict  and  to 
make  more  costly  the  enemy's  Infiltration 
efforts  We  beUeve  this  essential  to  help 
safeguard  the  freedom  of  South  Viet  Nam 
and  to  save  the  lives  of  those  South  Viet- 
namese, Americans  AuBtrallans.  New  Zea- 
landers  and  Koreans  who  are  fighting  to  in- 
sure that  freedom. 

Now  I  would  be  verj-  happy  to  take  yovir 
questions. 

Qiiestlon.  Mr  Secretary,  was  there  any  at- 
tempt to  warn  the  civilian  population  In 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong'' 

Secretary  McNamara  There  was  no  special 
effort  to  do  so  This  occurred  In  daylight. 
They  had  opportunity  to  be  aware  of  it 
There  were  no  civilians,  as  I  said,  in  the  area 
of  the  targets. 

Question  Were  there  Soviet  ships  In  Hai- 
phong at  the  time  of  the  attack  and  were 
ships  of  any  nationality  unloading  at  the 
time? 

Secretary  McNamara.  There  were  no  ships 
unloading  at  the  Haiphong  facility  at  the 
time  of  attack.  On  this  graph  we  h;.'ve  shown 
the  location  of  the  petroleum  storage  fa- 
cilities In  the  Haiphong  area  As  you  can  see 
they  are  separated  from  the  built  up  areas 
of  the  city  by  two  to  three  miles. 

There  is  a  pier  extending  into  the  river 
and  from  the  end  of  the  pier  a  floating  pipe- 
line that  extends  still  further  for  the  off 
loading  of  ships.  There  were  no  ship*  at  the 
pier  or  the  off  loading  facility  at  the  time 
of  the  attack 

Question.  Mr.  Secretar}\  how  much  have 
you  destroyed? 

Secretary  McNamaka  I  can't  answer  the 
question.  All  we  have  as  to  destruction  are 
the  preliminary  reports  of  the  pUou  and  they 
don't  disclose  the  status  of  the  pier. 

QuesUon  WTio  Is  supplying  the  trucks 
so  far  as  you  know? 

Secretary  McNamara  I  can't  answer  the 
question.  I  think  they  quite  clearly  are  com- 
ing  from   Bloc   countries,   Slno-Sovlet   Blocs 

Question.  Sir,  when  was  the  decision  made 
to  carry  out  this  bombing"  Mr.  Ball  said 
on  Sunday  that  there  had  been  no  change 
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Sacretary  McNamaha.  We  never  dlscuM  the 
time  oX  doclBlon  for  operational  in»ttera.  The 
declalon  wa«  baaed  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions ot  the  commanders  concerned — Gen- 
eral Westmoreland ,  Admiral  Sharp,  the  Joint 
Chler  ot  Staff.  It  wa«  supported  by  my 
recommendation  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Stale  and  was  made  by  the 
President. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been 
soma  fear  expressed  In  news  circles  that 
the  early  releasing  of  Information  of  the  poe- 
alblUty  of  such  a  bombing  run  may  have 
caused  a  concentration  of  mlasUes  for  pro- 
tection around  Haiphong  and  Hanoi.  Do 
you  have  any  intelligence  reports  from  the 
pilots  concerning  their  sightings? 

Secretary  McNamara.  We  had  evidence 
available  prior  to  the  attack  that  there  had 
been  no  increase  In  the  defenses  In  recent 
days  In  the  target  areas  I  think  that  pre- 
attack  Information  is  supported  by  the  losses 
We  lost  but  one  aircraft  In  the  three  attacks. 

We  did  attack  one  surface  to  air  missile 
site  approximately  twenty  miles  outside  of 
Hanoi  and  I  believe  we  Inflicted  heavy  dam- 
age on  that  site 

Question    How  many  missiles  were  fired? 

Secretary  McNamasa.  I  cant  answer  that 
question.  The  flnal  brle&ngs  of  the  pilots 
have  not  yet  been  reported  to  us. 

Question.  Ur.  Secretarry.  could  you  tell  us 
how  many  shlpts  were  actually  In  the  harbor 
and  what  their  registry  was? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No.  1  can't.  All  I  can 
tell  you  Is  that  there  were  none  at  the  un- 
loading facilities  associated  with  the  pe- 
troleum storage  dep>ot  at  HEdpbong. 

Question.  Mr  Secretary,  If  this  build  up 
has  occurred  through  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year,  why  have  you  watted  until  now  to 
make  this  recommendation? 

Secretary  McNamara.  The  question  la  why 
did  we  wait  until  now  to  make  this  attack 
I  want  to  emphasize  what  I  have  told  you 
before.  Our  policy  is  to  attack  In  North 
Viet  Nam  only  military  targets  and  only  tar- 
gets of  Importance  to  the  support  of  North 
Vietnamese    aggression   In   South   Viet  Nam 

These  targets  were  becoming  Increasingly 
important  In  the  early  parts  of  this  year  and 
have  continued  to  become  Increasingly  Im- 
portant In  recent  days. 

For  example,  here  Is  a  picture  taken  on 
the  14th  of  June  In  this  area.  On  this  map 
I  have  shown  the  lines  of  Infiltration  run- 
ning south  through  North  Viet  Nam  Into 
Laos  and  out  of  Laos  Into  South  Viet  Nam 
This  Is  Haiphong.  Hanoi  It  was  at  approxi- 
mately this  point  that  this  picture  was  taken 
at  night  on  the  14tb  of  June. 

There  were  61  trucks  in  a  single  convoy 
I  show  It  only  to  emphasize  the  great  reliance 
on  truck  movement,  the  very  substantial 
volume  of  that  movement  In  recent  days 
and  the  growing  importance  of  petroleum  to 
the  Infiltration  of  men  and  equipment  from 
the  north  to  the  south. 

Now.  in  addition,  the  decision  to  make  this 
strike  now  was  Influenced  by  the  fact  that 
In  recent  weeks  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
been  carrying  on  a  program  to  disperse  and 
redlstrtbute  their  petroleum  stora^  facili- 
ties and  In  the  ensuing  seven  photographs 
I  will  show  you  some  evidence  of  that. 

This  particular  photograph  was  taken  on 
the  3rd  of  March  and  the  same  site  Is  shown 
on  the  third  of  April  On  the  3rd  of  March 
you  see  them  beginning  to  dig  excavations 
in  which  they  plan  to  pu|:  the  large  storage 
tanks  you  can  see  here  By  the  3rd  of  April 
they  had  completed  the  excavations  and 
placed  the  tanks  and  all  but  covered  them 
over 

Later  they  would  plan  to  camoufUce  thoae 
They  have  done  so  In  some  InstaiKsea.  In 
this  photo  taken  on  the  Sth  of  May  we  see 
4,000  petroleum  drums  being  pUoed  under 
the  tr«w,  camoufl*(«d  by  the  trM«  and  a 


large  number  of  tanks  covered  by  the  foliage 
awaiting  installation  In  these  excavations 
which  are  Just  being  completed 

This  Is  typical  of  the  work  they  are  doing 
to  redistribute  their  petroleum  previously 
concentrated  at  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  Into 
other  areas  of  the  country 

In  this  photograph  taken  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  they  have  distributed  about  1500  drums 
along  the  edge  of  this  river — ag.»ln  an  evi- 
dence of  the  efforts  they  are  making  to  re- 
distribute the.r  petroleum. 

In  this  photograph  taken  on  the  Sth  of 
June,  about  two  and  a  half  weeks  ago.  we 
see  dispersal  of  petroleum  In  these  rail  cars 
and  dispersal  of  large  tanks  for  p>etrole^m  - 
that  la  tanks  to  be  placed  In  excavations 

These  cars  aje  in  the  rail  yards  of  Hanoi 
being  1.  aded  to  distribute  the  petroleum 
supplies  and  facilities  for  storage  away  from 
Hanoi  In  the  outer  parts  of  their  country 

This  photograph  on  the  1 1  th  of  June  shows 
a  rice  field  outside  of  Haiphong  In  which 
large  excavations  are  being  dug  and  li.to 
those  they  plan  to  place  these  large  tanks. 
no  doubt  planning  to  draw  dcnun  the  highly 
vulnerable  supplies  in  the  Haiphong  storage 
facility  that  we  struck  this  morning  and 
redistribute  those  supplies  Into  these  then 
to  be  camouflaged  and  presumably  hidden 
storage  facilities 

In  this  photo  taken  but  a  week  ago  on  the 
21st  of  June,  we  see  again  outside  of 
Haiphong  another  storage  area  that  Is  being 
constructed,  the  tanks  apf>earlng  on  the 
ground,  the  excavations  being  dug  here  into 
which  those  tanks  will  be  put  and  after 
which  they  will  be  burled. 

I  think  you  cab  understand  with  the  in- 
creasing importance  to  us  of  this  target  sys- 
tem and  importance  based  upon  the  increas- 
ing use  of  trucks  and  motorized  Junks  as  a 
means  of  transporting  men  and  equipment 
from  North  Viet  Nam  to  South  Viet  Nam. 
and  with  what  I  would  call  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  system  resulting  from  their 
plans  to  disperse  it.  it  became  much  more 
desirable  to  then  attack  it  now  than  it  had 
been  earlier. 

Question.  Mr  Secretary,  In  light  of 
Peking's  recent  statements  on  the  bombing 
of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  how  do  you  assess 
Communist  China's  Intentions  now? 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  can't  speculate  on 
the  Intentions  of  Red  China.  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  It  has  been  our  policy  to  follow  a 
program  of  military  restraint  to  Umit  our 
attacks  to  military  targets,  we  wlU  continue 
to  follow  that  pKilicy. 

I  want  to  emphasize  what  I  have  said  be- 
fore. Our  objectives  In  South  Viet  Nam  are 
limited.  Our  objectives  are  not  to  destroy 
the  Commimlst  Government  of  North  Viet 
Nam.  They  are  not  to  destroy  or  damage 
the  people  of  North  Viet  Nam. 

They  are  not  even  to  provide  a  basis  on 
which  South  Viet  Nam  may  become  a  mili- 
tary ally  of  the  west.  They  are  not  even 
designed  to  develop  a  set  of  permanent  mili- 
tary basee  In  South  Viet  Nam.  They  are 
limited  solely  to  permitting  the  South  Viet 
Namese  people  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
shape  their  own  destiny,  to  select  and  choose 
the  political  and  economic  Inatltutlons  under 
which  they  propose  to  live. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  Is  the  rate 
of  Infiltration  per  month  for  North  Viet  Nam 
Into  South  Viet  Nam?  I  am  asking  because 
thr««  and  four  months  ago  high  VS.  officials 
were  saying  with  some  passion  and  convic- 
tion that  although  we  might  eventually  bomb 
the  petroleum  dumps,  that  It  was  not  essen- 
tial to  stopping  or  even  to  seriously  hamper- 
ing the  infiltration. 

S«cretAry  McNaMaaa.  The  rate  of  infiltra- 
tion today  we  estimate  to  be  about  4000  men 
a  month.  These  are  estimates  and  prelimi- 
nary eatlmatea  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
data  aa  to  the  actual   Infiltration   lag.  the 


actual  time  of  infiltration  very  subatantUU? 
between  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  tweotv 
days,  so  90  to  120  days  from  now  we  will  hsn 
much  better  evidence  as  to  the  level  of  in- 
filtration of  today. 

Question.  Is  this  the  only  time  you  expect 
to  have  to  hit  Hanoi  and  Haiphong? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  never  speculate  on 
future  military  operat.ons.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize In  answer  to  that  question  we  have 
not  hit  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  We  have  di- 
rected  oar  attacks  against  storage  of  facil- 
ities In  Haiphong  and  the  environment  of 
Haiphong  and  the  environment  of  Hanoi, 
both  storage  facilities  being  located  2  to  3 
m.les  from  the  built  up  areas  of  the  city 

Question  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  that  ihli 
would  place  a  lower  limit  on  infiltration 
C-in  you  discuss  what  this  me.ms  :n  light  of 
what  you  have  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  at  the  end  of  April  about 
the  number  of  North  Vietnamese       - 

Secretary  McNamar.\.  No,  I  don't  wish  to 
speculate  on  or  attempt  to  translate  the 
celling  into  the  numbers  of  people  that  can 
be  moved  from  the  north  to  the  south  or  the 
tons  of  supplies  that  can  be  moved  from  the 
north  to  the  south. 

I  think  you  can  recognize,  however,  that 
with  over  fifty  percent  of  the  petroleum  con- 
sumed In  North  Viet  Nam.  con.'umed  for 
military  purposes,  and  with  attacks  on  three 
targets  two  of  which  contain  over  sixty  per- 
cent of  the  total  remaining  capacity,  there 
Is  bound  to  be  a  restriction  on  the  tota) 
movement,  capability  of  the  north  to  the 
south. 

What  that  celling  would  be  and  whether 
It  Is  above  the  current  level,  for  example,  I 
don't  wish  to  hazard  a  guess  There  is  no 
question  but  what  these  attacks  will  make  It 
far  more  difficult  and  far  more  costly  for  the 
north  to  continue  the  Infiltration  which  li 
the  foundation  of  the  aggression  In  the 
south. 

Question.  How  susceptible  to  the  bomb- 
ing  Is  the  remainder   of   the  capacity? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Again.  I  don't  with 
to  speculate  on  possible  attacks  on  the  re- 
maining capacity  I  think  you  are  well 
aware,  however,  that  above  ground  petroleum 
stoiasfe  facilities  are  lilghly  vulnerable  to 
attack. 

Question.  Mr  Secretary,  with  regard  to  our 
allies  and  particularly  Great  Britain,  were 
they  Informed  of  this  in  advance  and  or 
were  they  told  to  get  their  ships  away  from 
the  Haiphong  docks? 

Secretary  McNamara  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  no  western  nations  are  supplylnj 
petroleimi  to  North  Viet  Nam  so  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  have  given  a  warning  to 
western  shipping.  Our  allies  are  familiar 
with  the  reasons  for  the  strike. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  In  view  of  the 
Importance  of  these  facilities  to  the  North 
Vietnamese,  Is  there  any  early  evidence  per- 
haps that  the  strike  pilots  were  surprised  by 
the  rather  light  defense?  I  am  talklin 
at)out  perhaps  the  absence  of  MIO'a  and 
SAM  missiles? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No.  I  can  only  re- 
port the  fact  that  the  flak  from  the  ground 
anti-aircraft  ranged  from  light  in  certato 
areas  to  heavy  In  othert.  It  was  muen 
lighter  in  the  Haiphong  area  than  It  was  In 
the  Hanoi  area. 

The  stirface  to  air  missile  attack  was  llgbt 
There  was  but  one  MIO  encountered  Thsrt 
was  but  one  aircraft  lost.  As  I  say.  I  dont 
wish  to  q;>eculate  on  It  but  that  U  the  faev 

Question.  Could  you  estimate  how  W"*  •• 
might  take  North  Viet  Nam  to  rebuild  and 
re-stock  tbeae  faclliUea? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  I  can't  «*!»•» 
that.  They  have  only  a  limited  rebulWW 
capabUlty,  however,  because  thU  uses  itotfi 
and  materials— large  steel  plates,  ^<»  •' 
ample — which  are  In  very,  very  short  mppiJ 
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in  North   Viet  Nam.     So,   It   would    be   very 
(jijlcult  fur  them  to  rebuild. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  clarify 
;or  me  where  was  the  MIG  encountered? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  The  MIG  encoun- 
tered was  outside  of  Hanoi.  In  the  Hanoi 
ures  there  are  a  number  of  surface  to  air 
miKlle  sites.  One  of  these  Is  about  twenty 
ulles  outside  of  Hanoi.  The  MIG  encoun- 
tered. I  believe,  as  our  aircraft  were  striking 
•jiat  particular  surface  to  air  missile  site 
which  apparently  had  been  firing  on  them. 

Question  Mr.  Secretary,  are  there  any 
n:titT  EiKnilicant  rrUUtary  targets  In  the 
Hanol-Halphong  area  other  than  petroleum 
sites' 

Secretary  McI^amara.  Again,  I  would  rather 
r.jt  answer  the  question  because  It  would 
verge  on  speculating  as  to  possible  future 
aperatlons. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  were  the  Rus- 
iians  warned  or  otherwise  Informed  In  ad- 
vance ot  this? 

Secretary  McNamara  I  don't  wish  to  com- 
ment on  relationships  with  foreign  govern- 
meri'^  These  are  questions  Uiat  should  be 
ilirecied  to  tiie  State  Department. 

I  do  wunt  to  make  one  last  comment, 
however,  and  that  Involves  our  emphasis  on 
movement  to  the  peace  table. 

I  caunct  over  emphasize  to  you  the  Impor- 
•Aflce  thiit  our  government  places  on  termi- 
nating successfully  the  operations  in  the 
south  and  our  willingness  to  engage  in  un- 
Mndiuonal  discussions  to  that  end. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
attacks  o:  this  morning  are  a  part  of  our 
policy  of  exercising  military  restraint  In  the 
direction  of  our  attacks  in  North  Viet  Nam 
igalast  military  tragets  and  those  in  par- 
Lcular  vkhich  are  tlie  foundation  of  the  cam- 
paign of  aggression  which  the  north  Is  carry- 
lag  out  against  the  south. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  esti- 
mate what  effect  these  attacks  may  have  on 
the  eCor'L^  to  move  to  the  conference  table? 

Secretary  McNamara.  This  again  would  be 
sheer  speculation  and  I  don't  wish  to  speCf^ 
'ilateon  it. 

I  do  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  before, 
however,  that  the  objectives  of  our  bombing 
sampHign  in  the  north  are  three-fold:  First, 
we  hoped  it  would,  when  it  was  initiated  a 
year  ar.d  a  half  ago,  act  to  raise  the  morale 
^f  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  which  were 
under  very  heavy  attack  by  the  Viet  Cong 
wd  the  North  Vietnamese  at  the  time.  I 
thlnlc  we  accomplished  that  objective. 

Secondly,  the  program  was  designed  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  infiltration  or  substantiallv 
increase  the  cost  of  infiltration  of  men  and 
equipment  from  the  north  to  the  south. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  we  have 
robsunttaily  Increased  the  cost. 

We  estimate  today  that  the  North  Vlet- 
awnese  have  been  forced  to  divert  over 
*<».000  people  from  their  customary  pursuits 
'«o  the  repair  of  the  lines  of  communication 
"»oclated  with  these  infiltration   routes. 

Thirdly,  an  objective  of  the  bombing  pro- 
grani  was  to  show  the  north  that  as  long  as 
"ley  continued  their  attempts  to  subvert  and 
awtroy  the  political  Instltutlonfi  of  the 
»Uth.  they  would  pay  a  price  not  only  in 
Tv*""*'^  but  in  the  north  as  well. 
Those  were  the  objectives  and  they  con- 
anue  to  be  the  objectives  of  the  bombing 
program. 

T^«  PwBs    Thank  vou,  Mr.  Secretary, 
secretary      McNamara.   Thank      you      very 
»ach.  Ladles  and  OenUemen. 

Mr.  U)Na  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
lent.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
Me  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

*»r   LONG  of  Louisiana.     I   applaud 
«e  senator  for  his  statement,  and  wish 
»  »y  that  I  heartily  agree  with  him. 
*^*n BS8— Part  11 


Some  time  ago,  I  became  convinced 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  we  were  going 
to  see  this  thing  through,  that  we  would 
not  leave  the  battlefield  in  defeat  or  dis- 
honor, that  we  would  either  arrive  at  an 
honorable  settlement  of  the  war,  or 
would  i>erscvere  until  we  prevailed.  The 
President,  I  am  convinced,  has  made 
up  his  mind  that  that  is  what  we  will  do, 
regardless  of  what  it  costs  him  in  his 
pensonal  future  or  what  the  cost  may  be 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

In  my  judgment,  there  was  never  a 
pro.sp)ect  that  we  could  defeat  even  a 
small,  det-ermined  Communist  power  un- 
less and  until  the  decision  to  do  so  was 
made  by  our  Commander  In  Chief, 

The  Rubicon  has  been  crossed,  and, 
whatever  risk  may  be  involved,  I  believe 
the  American  people  are  prepared  to 
back  their  Commander  in  Chief  in  the 
determination  that  we  shall  either  win 
a  victory  or  an  honorable  treaty  to  settle 
this  controversy.  Short  of  that,  we  will 
pcrse\cre  and  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  support  our  men  in  battle. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  fine  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina if  I  have  time.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes,  In  order  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  por  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  that  we  ought  to  win  this  war.  And 
there  Is  no  use  extending  the  war  for 
2  or  3,  or  4  or  5  years,  having  a  lot  more 
people  killed,  and  then  having  a  stale- 
mate. I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  we  should  use 
such  power  as  Is  necessary  to  bring  vic- 
tory to  the  UJS.  forces  In  Vietnam. 

Our  military  men  have  said  that  we 
should  close  the  port  of  Haiphong.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  we  mine  it,  bomb 
it,  or  embargo  It.  They  have  said  fur- 
ther that  we  should  bomb,  In  North  Viet- 
nam, the  sources  of  power,  the  sources 
of  petroleum,  the  steel  mills,  and  other 
strategic  points  of  warmaking  potential. 
I  am  strongly  convinced  that  those  steps 
should  be  taken.  I  am  convinced  that 
if  the  advice  of  the  career  military  people 
is  followed,  we  can  win  this  war  and  win 
It  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  Com- 
munists must  be  made  to  know  that  we 
not  only  have  the  power  to  win,  but  that 
we  have  the  will  to  win.  Once  they  are 
convinced  of  that,  then  I  believe  they 
will  come  to  the  peace  table,  but  not  be- 
fore that. 

Agtdn  I  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DIRBISEN.  Mr.  FTesldent,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  If  I  have 
any  time,  I  am  happy  to  3rleld. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  have  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  In 
1964  the  F{«publicans  set  up  what  was 
known  as  the  National  Coordinating 
Committee.  It  consists  of  the  Repub- 
lican leader.ship  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  a  half  dozen  Republican  Gov- 
ernors, an  equal  number  of  members  of 
the  national  committee,  and  those  who 
have  been  candidates  for  or  who  have 
served  in  the  high  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 

In  December  of  last  year — to  be  exact 
on  December  13 — we  issued  a  statement. 
There  are  two  short  sentences  in  that 
statement  that  I  wish  to  read  now.  The 
rest  of  It  I  shall  put  in  the  Record. 

We  said  at  that  time — and  this  sute- 
ment  had  the  unarumous  imprimatur 
of  all  those  present,  who  came  from  all 
sections  of  the  countrj' : 

Our  first  objective  should  be  to  impose  a 
Kennedy  t.vpe  quarantine  on  North  Viet 
Nam. 

To  accomplish  our  objectives  we  also  rec- 
ommend the  maximum  use  of  American 
conventional  air  and  sea  power  against  sig- 
nificant military  targets. 

Our  purpose  is  and  must  be,  once  again 
to  repel  Communist  aggre«5slon.  to  minimize 
American  and  Vietnamese  casuaJtles,  and  to 
bring    about    a   swift    and    secure    peace. 

That  is  about  what  happened  the  day 
before  yesterday. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  Republi- 
can Coordinating  Committee  at  its  meet- 
ing In  Washington.  D.C..  December  13. 
1965,  be  printed  in  the  REroRD  at  this 
point.  This  statement  represents  the  of- 
ficial thinkinp  of  the  members  of  my 
party,  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(NoTB.— The  following  SUtement  was  Ap- 
proved Unanimou.sIy  by  the  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee  meeting  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  December  13,  1966) 

Questions  are  being  raised  both  at  home 
and  abroad  as  to  the  devotion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  peace.  One  cause  of  this  con- 
fusion has  been  the  Inability  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  to  establish  a  candid  and 
consistently  credible  statement  of  our  posi- 
tion in- Viet  Nam.  Official  statements  of  the 
Administration  have  been  conflicting  and  re- 
peatedly over  optimistic.  The  CommunlBts 
have  skillfully  exploited  this  Inadequacy  ot 
our  present  leadership. 

We  Republicans  believe  that  the  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  live  their  lives  in  peace  under  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choice  free  of  Communist 
aggression. 

We  beUeve  that  our  national  objectives 
should  not  be  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
North  Viet  Nam,  but  unconditional  freedom 
for  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  and  sup- 
port of  their  struggle  against  aggression. 

Our  nation,  with  vigoroiu  Republican  sup- 
port and  leadership,  has  dedicated  Itself  to 
successful  resistance  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion through  programs  for  Oreece  and  Tur- 
key; In  Iran,  Lebanon  and  Quemoy-Matcu;  in 
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Austria.  Trleet«  and  Guatemala;  by  timely 
action  In  the  Dominican  Republic  and  today 
In  Viet  Nam 

Under  our  preeenc  policy  In  Viet  Nam.  there 
Is  a  growing  danger  that  the  United  States  Is 
becoming  Involved  In  axi  endless  Korean-tjrpe 
Jungle  war.  A  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Oommu- 
nlsts. 

Since  It  appears  that  the  major  portion  of 
North  Vietnamese  military  supplies  arrive  by 
sea,  our  first  objective  should  be  to  impose  a 
Kennedy-type  quarantine  on  North  Viet 
Nam. 

To  accomplish  our  objectives  wo  also  rec- 
ommend the  maximum  use  of  American  con- 
ventional air  and  sea  power  against  signifi- 
cant military  targets 

Our  purpose  l.s  and  mu."it  be.  once  again  to 
repel  Communist  aggression,  to  minimize 
American  and  Vietnamese  casualties,  and  to 
bring  about  a  swift  and  secure  peace. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSEU.  of  Georgia.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON,  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  mentioned  the 
lucidity  of  the  statement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  I)efense.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  In  the  years  I  have  served  here,  I 
have  never  known  a  Senator  who  was 
more  capable  of  making  a  brief,  forth- 
right, and  lucid  analysis  of  any  situation 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

What  the  Senator  has  stated  this 
morning  coincides  with  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire;  and  he 
has  said  It  in  such  an  effective  manner 
that  I  would  not  take  the  time  to  enlarge 
upon  It,  other  than  simply  to  say  that 
he  has  •  presented  the  position  of  this 
Senator,  and  that  I  thank  him  for  doing 
so, 

Mr.  RUSSELI.  of  Georgia.  I  am 
honored  by  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  chairman  and  would  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  he  has 
made. 

This  morninR,  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  heard  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Ball.  During  the  question- 
ing the  latter  stated  he  knew  of  no 
reason,  under  international  law  or  any 
previous  precedent,  which  would  prevent 
the  United  States  from  attacking  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam, 

Secretary  Ball  also  agreed  civilian 
casualties  in  North  Vietnam  were  less 
than  total  American  casualties  alone  In 
South  Vietnam;  and  that  executions 
by  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
of  prominent  civilians  in  the  villages  of 
South  Vietnam  ran  thousands  ahead  of 
smy  possible  civilian  casualties  In  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  Secretary  Ball  If 
he  l)elieved  there  was  anything  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  could  have 
done  that  he  has  not  already  done,  in 
effort  to  get  to  the  conference  table  on 
any  basis  that  would  not  jeopardize  the 
honor  of  the  United  States.  He  said  he 
knew  of  nothing  further  that  could  be 
done. 

I  asked  If  he  and  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  Government  had  the  op- 


portunity to  present  their  thoughts  to 
the  President.  Mr.  Ball  said  all  had  that 
oppKjrtunity  at  all  times;  and  he  felt 
everything  possible  had  btjen  done  to  get 
the  matter  to  the  conference  table. 

I  then  remarked  that  when  in  South 
Vietnam,  in  such  places  as  Da  Nang. 
Ankhe,  and  Plei  Me,  young  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  milltai-y,  all 
hoped — and  so  said — that  we  would  do 
our  best  to  stop  the  flow  of  ammunition, 
food,  arms,  and  troops  down  the  various 
Ho  Chi  Minh  trails,  which  supplies  were 
responsible  for  American  casualties. 

I  then  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  if  he  felt  the  President  should  take 
into  consideration  the  requests  of  those 
young  Americans — of  whom  over  4,000 
have  now  been  killed  and  over  22,000 
woonded — in  his  decisions  as  well  as  the 
criticisms  and  suggestions  from  those 
over  here  who  say  we  .should  do  anything 
to  get  to  the  conference  table. 

The  Secretary's  answer  was  that  he 
felt  the  President  should  and  did  take 
these  matters  into  consideration.  In- 
asmuch as  I  know  of  no  one  In  the  Senate 
who  feels  we  should  get  out  of  Vietnam, 
as  I  see  It,  the  question  Is.  Should  we  fol- 
low the  enclave  theory  and  resign  our- 
selves to  letting  these  young  Americans 
sit  behind  the  wire  waiting  for  the  next 
mortar  attack,  or  should  we  use  our  sea 
and  air  power  to  attack  military  targets 
m  order  to  give  them  a  better  chance  to 
come  home? 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  that  he 
has  given  this  morning.  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  am  confident  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  Senate  and  our 
people  agree  with  his  position. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
quite  briefly,  without  impinging  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator,  to  associate  myself 
completely  with  his  remarks.  I  agree 
completely  with  him. 

I  think  we  have  taken  the  right  step 
and  that  the  step  Is  probably  overdue. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  type  of  Arm 
approach  to  the  situation  which  the  Na- 
tion should  take,  and  that  we  should  not 
be  afraid  to  meet  head  on  a  crisis  which 
alTects  the  lives  of  400,000  of  our  men 
and  women  and  the  fortunes  and  happi- 
ness of  their  families  back  home. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  And  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  even  though  I 
spoke  earlier  today  on  the  subject. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  He  has  expressed 
his  views  on  the  matter  very  well. 


I.  too,  believe  that  this  action  shouw 
have  been  taken  long  ago,  because,  at  i 
quoted  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  earlier  today.  I  agree  completely 
with  him  that  we  are  In  there  and  should 
either  go  ahead  and  win  or  take  action  to 
get  out.  I  think  this  is  affirmative  action 
to  help  us  win  and  to  help  save  the  lives 
of  American  boys  In  the  future. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  As  we  say  down  in  my  part  of 
the  world,  we  ought  to  fish  or  cut  bait. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
McNAMARA  OF  MICHIGAN 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  .since  the 
death  of  our  colleague.  Senator  McNa- 
mara.  on  April  30.  a  number  of  news- 
par>er  editorials  h«:ve  been  printed  which 
echoed  our  sorrow.  As  one  editorial 
concluded :  .^ 

The  courage  and  candor  expnipllfled  by 
Senator  McNamara  will  always  be  worthy  or 
applause  and  emulation. 

Another  newspaper  put  it: 

McNamara's  accomplishments  In  the  US. 
Senate,  in  civic  endeavors  and  In  union  work 
were  of  such  a  magnitude  and  rcpresentwj 
such  meaningful  Improvements  for  his  fel- 
low man  that  the  u-sual  post-death  tributes 
do  not  seem  as  necessary. 

Still  another  said: 

TTiere  can't  be  another  Pat  McNamara 

Maybe  that  is  really  all  that  has  to  be 
said. 

Pat  himself  would  have  preferred  to  be 
remembered  by  deeds,  not  words.  Never- 
theless. I  think  Members  of  the  Senate 
might  enjoy  reading  some  of  the  press 
tributes  that  have  been  paid  liim  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
tributes  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Detroit    (Mich.)    Free  Press, 

Mays.  1966] 

SiNATS  Bids  Farewk-l  to  Pat 

(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

Washington. — They  called  Pat  Mc- 
Namara's name  for  the  last  time  Monday  la 
the  United  States  Senate. 

But  big.  hearty  Pat  wasn't  there  to  answer 
the  roll  Ui  his  familiar,  gravelly  voice. 

Instead,  Michigan  Senator  Philip  A.  Hait 
sorrowfully  told  his  colleagues  officially  th«t 
Pat  was  dead. 

While  flags  flew  at  half-mast  over  the 
capltol,  senators  spent  45  minutes  eulogalng 
McNamara,  and  then  adjourned  out  of 
respect. 

A  planelocui  of  senators  and  c-ongressmen 
wUl  fly  to  the  funeral  Wednesday.  Aboard 
will  be  most  of  the  Michigan  delegation  and 
many  of  McNamara's  colleagues  on  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee,  which  1m 
headed. 

.Also  at  the  funeral  at  Detroit  s  Holy  Stmt 
Catholic  Churcli  Wednesday  n:xin  wUi  b« 
Republican  Rep.  RoBorr  P.  GairriN,  of  Grmd 
Rapids,  who  Is  expected  to  be  named  by 
Gov.  Romney  to  eerre  the  last  few  montlu 
of  McNamara's  term. 

Joining  In  ttoe  tributes  to  McNamara  Mon- 
day were  Ha«t.  Senate  Democratic  J^*^ 
Mnu  MANansu),  RepubUcan  leader  Evwsrr 
DiULBEN,  and  seven  other  senatc^r?  of  bof 
parties. 

I.  t 
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They  made  It  plain  what  they  liked  about 
Pit  Whether  you  agreed  with  him  politically 
or  not,  a  follow  always  knew  where  Pat  Mc- 
Vunara  stood. 

"He  was  without  guile,"  senator  after  sen- 
itor  siild  'Courageous."  "Blunt,"  "sincere." 
-aonefit."  were  words  frequently  tised  about 

lilin. 

Senators  also  praised  McNamara's  devotion 
M  the  welfare  of  ordinary  Amerlcun;;;  pro- 
mms  surh  .is  Medicare,  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  aid  to  depressed  areas  bear  his 
imprint. 

•'He  w 'uld  have  been  the  last  to  claim 
credit,  but  he  Is  clearly  respon.sible  for  much 
of  t.he  sooi.il  legislation  of  the  last  three  con- 
ne-sse.'."  Senator  Manspiixd  said. 

.fs  Sen  iter  Dikksen  put  It:  "While  we 
often  di.sacreed  almost  vlolentlv  I  had  the 
ereafest  respect  for  Pat  McNamara  ...  He 
was  an  un.'-e'.fl.sh  person  who  made  a  fixed 
contribution  to  the  well  being  of  the  worlt- 
msmaii  " 

"Millions  of  people  will  benefit  from  the 
programs  he  pushed  without  ever  knowing 
Th'  Pat  McNamara  was,"  Hart  said  "That's 
nothing  to  be  saddened  by.  That  would  suit 
Pat  MrNamara  Just  fine. 

■'In  a  profession  that  often  regards  per- 
sonal publicity  as  a  key  to  survival.  Pat  was 
no  publicity  seeker. 

■•.\s  the  Knight  Newspapers'  Ed  L.'ihey  once 
wrote  'It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  Wash- 
ington never  got  to  Pat  McNamara.'  "  Hart 
nld 

O.her  senatorial  tributes  Monday  Included: 

Seriator  Willls  Robextson  (D.,  Va.l  :  "The 
keynote  of  his  service  was  honesty  and  Integ- 
rity He  had  a  big  heart." 

Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  (R..  Calif):  "He 
Skid  what  he  thought  and  meant  what  he 
lild  .  He  had  a  passionate  concern  for 
Americans  who  work  with  their  hands  " 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  (D  .  Minn.)  : 
"He  had  deep  confidence  In  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple of  .\meric,i." 

Senator  William  Proxmirb  (D.,  Wis.)  :  "He 
was  warm,  friendly,  very  human  .  .  .  and 
rtgorously  honest.  Despite  his  gruff  voice 
md  appearance,  he  never  wounded  or  hurt 
inybody." 

McNamara  probably  would  have  been  em- 
t^rrassed.  He  didn't  go  in  much  for  compli- 
ments. 

As  Senator  Hart  put  it:  "If  you  wanted  to 
make  some  admiring  remarks  about  Pat  on 
the  floor,  it  was  a  mistake  to  notify  him  In 
»dvance  He  probably  wouldn't  show  up  to 
hear  It" 

'l^om  the  Detroit  (Mich.)   Pree  Press,  May 
1.  1966] 
(By  James  C.  Dewey) 
W.tsHiNGTON.— Senator   Patrick   V.   McNa- 
!aara,  pipefitter,  business  executive  and  De- 
ceit c'.vlc  leader,  died  at  8:40  p.m.  Saturday. 
He  WM  7] 

^neral  arrangements  are   Incomplete. 

He  sufTered  a  stroke  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Hodpital  ir.  Washington,  D.C.,  while  under 
tfwtment  for  a  blood  clot  in  the  lung. 

The  Democratic  senator,  whose  trade- 
^k  was  a  rasping  voice  and  cutting  candor. 
WR^n  hu  Michigan  career  In  1921  when  he 
=wne  to  Detroit  as  a  Job  superintendent  for 
wi  Ohio  firm. 

He  worked  his  way  to  the  top  in  construc- 
HM  Jobs.  W.IS  bounced  by  the  depression  back 
^vo  a  factory  Job,  and  came  back  to  become 
^  president  of  a  mechanical  contracting 

in^.'n*?^^  ^''  y*"*  of  public  service,  which 
di  .Jl  x,'*""''"^  °"  Detroit's  Common  Coun- 
oj  and  Board  of  Education,  by  winning  elec- 

Bi  n      "■  ^'""'*<*  S**^«  senate  In  1954. 

oiuff,  outspoken  to  the  point  of  bluntness, 
-cNamara  defied  the  Michigan  Democratic 
^joy  It      ^''^'^''^  °^  '*■  Po*^""  *^d  "^'«1 


In  1964  McNamara  stepped,  unasked  and 
unwanted,  into  the  Democratic  senatorial 
primary,  brushing  in  his  brusque  manner 
past  party  powers  holding  the  door  open  for 
the  late  Senator  Blair  Moody. 

Barely  was  the  primary  campaign  on  when 
McNamara  with  a  display  of  Irish  temp)er 
tore  up  hUs  Jefferson  Day  Dinner  tickets,  and 
accused  State  Chairman  Nell  Staebler  and 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
(CIO)  of  rigging  the  primary  In  favor  of  his 
rival. 

Moody  was  considered  a  shoo-in,  a  sure 
bet  to  beat  the  presumptuous,  upstart  pipe- 
fitter to  a  pulp  In  the  primary  balloting.  But 
Moody  died  before  the  election — too  late  for 
any  other  Dem.Tcrat  to  get  his  name  on  the 
ballot  for  the  party's  nomination.  And 
Michigan  Democrats  found  McNamara.  de- 
spite his  public  attacks  on  the  party,  the 
only  alternative  to  no  opposition  at  all  to 
Republican  Senator  Homer  Perpuson,  then 
prestigious  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee. 

And  so  a  marriage  of  convenience  was 
made.  The  CIO.  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion, and  even  Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams, 
swallowed  all  candidate  McNajmara  had  said. 
McNamara.  on  his  part  stopped  his  attacks. 
He  plodded  steadily  about  the  state,  never 
making  speeches  of  more  tJian  a  few  para- 
graphs. Something  about  the  burly  Irish- 
man with  the  calloused  hands,  the  gravel  bar- 
itone voice  and  the  sympathetic  understand- 
ing pained  him  a  following  among  rural 
voters.  Labor  found  it  could  depend  on  his 
tested  Integrity.  Audiences  found  him  a  re- 
lief from  the  usual  bombastic  political  ora- 
tors. 

In  the  end  his  homely  denunciations  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration's  economic. 
labor  and  farm  policies  triumphed.  He  up- 
set Ferguson  by  taking  60.9  percent  of  the 
vote—a  margin  of  39.000  votes. 

McNamara  neither  looked,  talked  nor  lived 
like  a  senator. 

Ruggedly  handsome,  the  6-foot-2,  240- 
pound  McNamara  had  a  full  head  of  white 
hair  above  thick  black  eyebrows.  He  was  Im- 
pressive, but  not  senatorial. 

He  boycotted  the  Washington  cocktail  cir- 
cuit and  lived  alone  In  a  single  hotel  room. 
He  had  no  close  friends  In  Washington.  An 
occasional  racetrack  visit  or  a  game  of  pitch 
comprised  his  social  life. 

On  Capltol  Hill  he  was  slow  In  debate  but 
deadly  when  he  made  a  point. 

Never  much  of  an  orator,  he  had  an  un- 
disguised scorn  for  the  endless  extemporane- 
ous debates  of  his  colleagues. 

Yet  It  was  his  brusque  forthrlghtness  tliat 
earned  for  McNamara  the  respect  and  friend- 
ship of  his  colleagues. 

He  came  to  be  the  most  popular  Michigan 
senator  since  Arthur  Vandenberg.  And  of 
him  Senator  Patti.  Douglas  (D.,  ni.)  said  In 
a  Senate  debate: 

"Behold,  a  senator  In  whom  there  is  no 
guile.  Everyone  always  knows  where  he 
stands.  He  does  not  make  any  ambiguous 
statements.  He  does  not  cast  any  ambiguous 
votes." 

McNamara  viewed  himself  In  his  12  years 
in  the  Senate  as  a  liberal,  concerned  for  the 
underprivileged,  for  improvement  of  educa- 
tion at  all  levels,  for  civil  rights  and  equal- 
ity of  representation,  for  problems  of  the  ag- 
ing and  for  fair  labor-management  laws. 

Much  of  the  major  social  legislation  en- 
acted as  part  of  President  Johnson's  Great 
.Society  moved  through  McNamara's  hands. 
since  he  was  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
committee  and  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  where 
he  also  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  labor  and  the  subcommittee  on  poverty. 
McNamara  was  particularly  proud  of  two 
pieces  of  legislation  that  pa-ssed  In  1965 — 
Medicare  for  the  aged  under  Social  Security. 


and  Federal  aid  to  education.  He  has  la- 
bored on  problems  of  the  aged  and  on  be- 
half of  better  education  lor  many  years  prior 
to  entering  the  Senate.  The  two  programs 
were  part  of  his  first  campaign  in  1964  and 
again  when  he  won  re-election  In  1960  at  a 
time  when  he  was  recovering  from  a  cancer 
operation. 

Patrick  Vincent  McNamara  was  born  Oct. 
4.  1894,  of  Irish  Immigrant  parents.  In  North 
Weymouth,  Mass.  He  was  the  e:dest  of  eight 
children. 

He  attended  public  school  but  left  high 
school  before  graduating  to  learn  plpefittlng 
In  the  Pore  River  shipyard  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  As  an  apprentice  he  was  paid  eight 
cents  an  hour. 

After  World  War  I  and  the  deaths  of  his 
parents,  McNamara  traveled  throughout  the 
Midwest.  In  1921  he  married  Kathleen  Ken- 
nedy In  Cleveland,  Ohio  The  couple  had 
two  children.  Mary  Jane  and  Patrick  Vincent 
McNamara  moved  his  family  to  Detroit 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  went  to  work 
as  a  cxinstructlDn  gang  boss  He  became  ac- 
tive In  the  Detroit  Federation  of  Labor. 

McNamara's  first  wife  died  In  1929  and 
in  1930  he  married  Mary  Mattee  of  Calumet. 
Mich  ,  whom  he  met  In  Detroit. 

A  year  later  the  Depression  brought  con- 
struction to  a  halt  and  McNamara  went  to 
work  as  a  maintenance  foreman  In  the  Ker- 
cheval  plant  of  the  Chrysler  Motor  Corp 

Construction  work  resumed  in  1934  and 
McNamara  went  back  to  plumbing  and  heat- 
ing 

In  1942  Congress  enacted  a  rental  control 
law  and  McNamara  was  appointed  Detroit 
area  rent  director  for  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, an  appointment  he  held  until 
1946. 

In  1946  he  defeated  Louts  Mlrlani  for  a 
place  on  Detroit  Common  Council  and  two 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Education,  a  post  he  held  until  he 
was  elected  senator 

McNamara  was  named  executive  secretary 
of  the  Michigan  Old  .^ge  Pension  Leagie  In 
1925  From  1937  to  1955  he  was  the  ui^pald 
president  of  Local  636  of  the  Pipefitters 
Colon  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
In  addition,  he  was  an  unpaid  rtce-presldent 
of  the  Detroit  Federation  of  Labor  from  1939 
to  1945. 

McNamara  also  was  tlie  fixst  state  president 
of  the  Automobile  Workers  of  America — first 
Industrial  union  in  the  aut^j  industry,  created 
in  1934  as  a  "Federal  union"  under  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Act.  The  organization  was 
a  forerunner  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
Union. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  Senate,  McNa- 
mara was  a  vice-president  of  tiie  Stanley- 
Carter  Company    mechanical  contractors 

McNamara  seri'ed  on  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Public  Works  Committees 
since  he  went  to  the  Senate  In  1955  At 
chairman  of  the  labor  subcommittee  he  was 
the  Senat*  floor  manager  of  the  1961  mini- 
mum wage  bin 

He  was  appolnt,ed  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Man- 
agement Field  in  1957  but  resigned  in  1958 
after  criticizing  committee  policy.  McNa- 
mara said  some  committee  members  were 
out  to  "get"  the  United  Atito  Workers  Union 
and  its  president.  Waiter  Reuther 

In  1959  and  1960  McNamara  Joined  a  group 
of  liberal  senators  in  attacking  the  leadership 
of  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson.  In 
1962,  McNamara  again  Joined  the  liberal*  In 
voting  against  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation  Bill  He  voted  against  the  1962 
tax  bill  because,  he  said.  It  did  not  help  the 
small  taxpayer  and  created  an  additional 
loophole — the  Investment  tax  credit — for 
business 

A  Catholic.  McNamara  in  1962  criticized 
"religious  leaders  who  demand  partnership" 
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In  Federal  ald-to-rdvicitlon  legislation  be- 
cause they  feM'  that  the  competition'  from 
betier-suppt^rted  public  schools  will  detract 
from  their  own  Institutions."  He  said  that 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  could  "probably  be 
a»8lgned  a  major  share  of  the  blame  for  the 
failure  to  adopt  a  school  aid  olll"  In  Iffll. 

I  Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News.  May  3.  1966] 
Senator  Pat  McNamara 

U.S.  Senator  Patrick  V  McNamara  never 
Jn  his  71  years  pretended  to  be  that  which  he 
was  not.  Eulogists  who  forget  that  key  to 
his  character  at  the  time  of  his  passing  rob  a 
blunt  and  sincere  career  of  Us  validity. 

The  true  wonder  of  his  accomplishment  is 
best  summed  up  In  that  descriptive  phrase 
used  so  often  In  tribute — "a  steam  fitter  In 
the  U  3.  Senate.  '  He  was  elevated  there 
largely  by  the  \ote  of  the  humble  and  the 
trusting  and  the  greatest  possible  accolade 
to  his  memory  is  that  he  never  forgot  It 

Senator  MiNauiara  was  to  his  supporters 
more  a  perstm  that  a  staiesman.  He  was'not 
a  scholar,  but  a  helper  of  others  to  educa- 
tion A  laborer  himself  in  early  years,  he 
became  a  leader  of  labor  but  not  as  a  means 
of  proht  He  was  on  surest  grounds  In  the 
Senate  while  voicing  labors  cause 

He  went  to  the  Senate  with  certain  con- 
victions about  the  Boolul  needs  of  people 
He  spoke  cf  them  simply  and  honestly  and 
worked  fur  ihem  directly,  with  little  atten- 
tion to  other  great  questions  of  the  day  or 
the  play  :  '.  power  politics  about  him  Be- 
cause of  his  simple  dedications  and  his  stub- 
born adherence  to  the  philosophy  of  his 
origins,  he  held  the  respect  of  hla  colleagues 
as  an  honest  man  devoid  ol  intrigue  or  pre- 
tense 

He  never  cl.Umed  title  to  genius  or  states- 
manship or  vision  outrunning  others.  He 
was  devoid  of  vanity  true  to  friendship,  an 
advocate  of  the  needs  of  the  human  heart 
and  human  want  In  all  financial  decisions. 

He  went  to  the  U.S  Senate  as  a  compas- 
sionate soldier  for  the  disinherited  He 
asked  education  for  the  young,  a  better  living 
for  the  wtirker.  protection  for  the  aged.  In 
those  causes  he  did  much,  often  at  great 
physical  cost  to  himself  when  he  was  weary 
and  in. 

He  had  th>  strong  and  simple  qualities 
which  make  man  go<.xl  He  also  had  the 
courage  which  so  often  makes  ordinary  mor- 
tals great  It  Is  for  all  those  thingn  which 
made  Pat  McNaniara  dear  to  his  fellow  men 
that  his  home  community  pays  him  honor  on 
his  poaslng. 

iProm  the  Saginaw  i  Mich  )  News,  May  19661 
SENAToa   McN.\M.uu 

During  his  nearly  two  full  terms  as  Demo- 
cratic U  3.  Senator  from  Michigan  Patrick 
McNamara  directed  little  attention  to  the 
press  of  his  home  st4it«.  or  elsewhere  for  that 
matter.  Probably  because  he  felt  It  was  time 
wasted,  or  he  was  likely  to  become  entangled 
In  philosophic  argument  which  he  simply  did 
not  choose  to  argue. 

In  much  the  same  fashion  he  took  his  In- 
dependent stand  wuhln  his  own  party,  first 
defensively  because  his  election  was  a  politi- 
cal accident  brought  by  the  untimely  death  of 
Blair  Moody  midway  through  the  first  cam- 
paign. Moody  had  all  the  grooming  and 
party  support;  McNamara's  ascendency  from 
nowhere  was  greeted  with  consUrnatlon. 

But  this  plain  man  born  of  as  Irish  Imml- 
gnmt  family  had  great  sympathy  for  those 
who  worked  with  their  hands.  He  knew  work 
and  he  knew  poverty  When  he  spoke  with 
hla  votes,  he  voted  that  sympathy  without 
complication  No  spe«ch-maklng.  no  oratory, 
no  apology.     He  stood  where  be  stood  because 


he  felt  that  the  newly  eme-glng  social  pro- 
grams were  necestary  and  right. 

He  drew  all  the  shades  of  dL-iagreement 
Imaginable.  Including  contributions  from  this 
quarter  He  made  no  protest,  no  defen.se.  no 
reply  He  was  Independent  In  his  conviction 
and  he  voted  his  convictions  without  swerve 
or  hesitancy 

When  he  became  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  osi  Public  Works  he  made  '  l)e- 
Uevers"  out  of  many  detracUirs.  Still  others 
belatedly  caught  up  to  his  grasp  of  needed 
changes  and  today  honor  him  for  his  role 
In  Civil  Rights  Act.  Economic  OpiKirtunlty 
Act  medicare  and  other  legislation  Pat 
McNamara  was  a  forthrlq;ht  human  who  is 
remembered  with  more  kindliness  in  a  day 
when  simple  humanity  Is  more  honored  than 
despised. 

I  From    the   Lansing    i  Mich  )    State  Journal. 

May  5.  1966] 

QuAirriES  That  Mekit   Estefm 

Flags  In  WiishliigU^n  and  in  Michigan  have 
been  flyi-ig  at  haU-m.itt  this  wf-ek  to  honor 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  rose  from  humble 
betrlnnliigs  to  become  a  respected  and  In- 
fluential membt"'  of  the  US    Senate 

Patrick  V  McNamarn.  who  died  Sattirday 
night  at  the  ai;e  of  71  while  serving  hl.s  12th 
ye.ir  in  the  Senate,  was  one  of  eight  children 
of  an  Irish  immigrant  He  left  high  school 
U:>  learn  the  pipefitters  trade  and  made 
hie  way  upw.ird  In  the  building  trades  to  the 
IHASt  of  executive  6"t  a  Detroit  construction 
company 

Michigan's  senior  senator  was  a  pioneer 
leader  in  industrial  unionism  and.  while  he 
called  the  labor  movement  his  avocation,  he 
once  told  newsmen  he  had  never  held  a  paid 
labor  office. 

Throiiehout  the  eulogies  spoken  by  his 
Senate  colleagues  of  both  parties  ran  the 
common  theme  of  admiration  and  respect  for 
Pat  McNamara  as  a  i..Ma  who  never  'eft  any 
doubt  as  to  where  he  stood  on  an  Issue. 

And  throughout  his  career,  he  stood 
staunchly  for  legislation  he  was  convinced 
wivs  needed  to  help  the  nation's  working  men. 
the  elderly  and  the  disadvantaged. 

While  some  of  his  admirers  did  not  always 
support  what  he  stood  for,  they  esteemed 
him  for  statu. B  his  views  forthrlghtly  rather 
than  trying  to  appeal  to  those  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  on  controversial  Issues. 

Because  It  Is  of  vital  importance  that  the 
(>eople  know  where  their  public  officials  stand, 
the  courage  and  candor  exemplified  b>  Sen- 
ator McNamara  will  always  be  worthy  of  ap- 
plause and  emulation. 

IFrom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press.  May  3 

19661 

Pat's  People  File  by  fob  L.\st  Tribute 

(By  John  M  Carlisle) 
Call  them  "Pat's  Pet:)ple." 
You  could  recognize  many  of  them  by  their 
ruddy  complexions,  their  calloused  hands. 

For  four  hours  last  night  hundreds  of  them 
moved  In  solemn  procession  through  the 
Verheyden  Ftineral  Home.  16300  Mack,  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  memory  of  Senator 
Patrick  V.  McNamara. 

FAMILIXS    APPEAB 

While  there  was  a  eprlakllng  of  digni- 
taries, the  majority  of  the  mourners  were 
the  kind  of  people  Pat  had  Identified  himself 
with  throughout  his  life. 

They  w«re  buUdlng  tradesmen,  factory 
workers,  clerks  and  common  laborers.  Many 
brought  their  wives   and  children. 

It  was  a  warm,  spontaneous  ti^bute  to  the 
bluff.  Independent  Irishman  who  had  devoted 
a  lifetime  to  helping  ordinary  folks  to  a 
bettar  life,  and  thasa  folks  paasad  before  bis 


bier  because  they  felt  they  knew  w  hat  be  b»d 
tried  to  do  for  them 

They  walked  slowly  through  the  parlors  o; 
the  funeral  suite,  and  some  of  them  stood 
and  some  of  them  knelt  before  his  casket 
Nearly  all  mumbled  prayers 

They  walked  on,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
reluctant  to  leave  They  Imge  cd  in  lltUt 
groups,  talking  m  muted  tones  among  them- 
selves. It  was  obvioiis  that  few  of  then 
knew  each  other,  but  all  felt  a  kinship  ic 
the  memory  they  honored. 

These  conversational  tributes  In  simple 
words  were  In  themselves  a  fitting  epltapa 
to  the  career  of  Senator  McNamara,  the  pipe- 
fitter who  became  a  leader  in  the  social  wel- 
fare legislation  of  our  tur.e. 

Who  were  all  these  people' 

"These  are  Pat's  folks,  "  said  Tliomai;  McNa- 
mara. the  senator's  brother,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Labor  Advisory  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opptortunuy  "He  un- 
dersiixxi   them   and  they  U[KlerstCK,)d  him 

'Over  there  are  some  pipefitters  Back 
there  are  some  of  his  old  neighbors.  These 
are  the  people  he  felt  he  knew  the  best  " 

J:imes  A  Garrison,  editor  of  the  Building 
Tradesman,  official  organ  (jf  the  Detroit 
Building  Tradee  Council,  was  walking  slowlj 
tnrough  the  mourners 

"These  are  working  people,  most  of  them.' 
he  said.  "They  all  carry  union  cards,  Pat 
felt  close  to  people  who  worked  with  their 
hands  us  he  had  done." 

Fr  Celestln  J  Steiner.  SJ.  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Detroit,  recalled  inviting  Sen- 
ator McNamara  to  "an  intellectual  panel  to 
discuss  high  moral  questions." 

"Pat  turned  me  down  flat,"  Pr  Steiner  re- 
membered. "He  said.  'I  don't  like  to  t)e  in 
leagties  like  that.  I  m  a  plptfitter  at  hean 
aud  so  are  you  Fr.  Steiner  ' 

"I  think  that's  why  he  liked  me  I  hsd 
worked  as  a  pipefitter." 

"PAT'S    PEOPLE  " 

Walter  A  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  City 
N.itional  Bank  and  a  longtime  friend  of  the 
senator,  was  looking  through  one  of  the  twtj 
books  in  which  the  mourners  wrote  their 
names  and  addresses 

Its  amazing  tiiat  these  people  are  from 
all  sections  of  metrofXilUan  Detroit,"  WllWE 
sa.d.  "Some  of  these  people  have  driven  » 
k/ng.  long  way  Just  to  come  here  tonight." 

George  Horn,  business  representative  of 
Millwrights  and  Machinery  Erectors  Loc»l 
1102.  said.  "Pat's  people  turned  out  tonlgh; 
and  there  isn't  any  question  that  the  worlt- 
ingmen  of  Michigan  trusted  and  respected 
him." 

Charles  Verheyden.  the  78-year-old  path- 
arch  of  the  funeral  home,  was  surprised  that 
some  of  the  mourners  arrived  th.^e  hour? 
early.  Pew  of  them  went  away.  Some  '>' 
them  waited  in  their  cars  on  the  parking    '■ 

During  the  evening,  three  teen-age  tx>ys 
arrived  on  their  bicycles  at  the  funeral  home 

"We've  come  a  long  ways."  their  young 
spokesman  said,  "do  you  think  we  could  psj 
our  respects  to  the  senator^" 

stove   QL-XETLT 

A  funeral  attendant  ntxlded  permlsBlon 
More  and  more  folks  walked  quietly  p*s't  1" 
bter  as  the  evening  hours  moved  on— P»t  Mt- 
Namara's  folks. 

They  were  the  first  In  Detroit  to  pay  then 
respects  to  the  senator  who  died  SatunlsT 
night  after  a  stroke  In  Bethesda  Nsval  Hos- 
pital outside  Washington. 

Hla  body  was  flown  on  a  military  pi*™ 
from  Waablngton  to  Self  ridge  Field  Air  Bam 
yesterday  afternoon. 

There  will  be  a  rosary  service  at  7  o'dotf 
tonight  in  the  funeral  home.  Bequlon  wP 
masa  will  be  chanted  at  II  ajn.  tomorrow  B 
Holy  Name  Church,  Van  Dyke  and  Dojl* 
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(from  the  Grand   Haven    <Mlch.)    Dally 
Tribune,  May  4,  1966] 
Senator  McNamara 

In  its  eulogy  of  Senator  Patrick  McNamara 
ihe  Detroit  Free  Press  declared: 

"His  name  was  listed  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
niajor  social  legislation  of  recent  years — 
lie  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  the 
'964  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  1961  Minimum 
W&jje  Act  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  .  .  . 
The  picture  we  retain  of  Senator  McNamara 
;5  of  a  conference  on  the  aging  where  the 
Senator  .'^poke  and  listened  to  what  he  called 
the  real  experts."  the  aged  himself  .  .  . 
Mayt>e  Its  an  old  story,  the  one  about  the 
Lnsh  immigrant  who  became  one  of  the 
r.ation  s  leading  lawmakers,  bvat  still  has, 
.;ltf  the  man  who  lived  It,  a  simple,  direct 
ippeal  . 

.Michig'.in  has  produced  its  share  of  un- 
■liWa.:  s"r;,it.  rs.  The  late  Jim  Couzens  was 
.,uf  Although  a  multl-mllllonaire.  he  had 
s  p-eiit  (leal  to  do  with  legislation  for  the 
poor  atid  the  under-privileged.  In  some  re- 
5peci£  he  was  like  McNamara.  although  his 
backeround  was  one  of  great  wealth.  The 
;at<  Senator  .Arthur  Vandenberg.  conserva- 
tive and  orthodox  In  his  economic  views, 
canip  •  '!.e  aid  of  the  late  Frankling  Roose- 
ve;;  lu  prosecution  of  World  War  II. 

Michigan  has  produced  unusual  senators 
because  it  is  an  unusual  state.  Sprawled 
across  Wayne  County  and  reaching  Into  ad- 
;oining  counties  Is  the  city  and  metropolitan 
area  of  Detrjlt.  one  of  the  world's  largest. 
Farming  recreation  and  natural  resources 
are  in  abundant  combination.  The  thinking 
■;  M.c>-.i;:  o.'s  lawmakprs  Is  a  mixture  of 
these  forces. 

Se.iator  McNamara  was  first  elected  some- 
what by  accident.  Blair  Moody  died  during 
•ne  prlm:iry  campaign  In  1954,  Moody  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  Democrats'  first 
;holce.  But  a  turn  of  fate  gave  McNamara 
•-."le  nomination.  Democratic  domination  of 
most  state  offlces  In  recent  years  virtually 
assured  it.';  nominees'  election.  McNamara 
was  '111  " 

The  Free  Press  described  McNamara  as  a 
mavprick  He  had  his  own  Ideas  about  leg- 
islation and  stuck  with  them.  They  appar- 
ently reflected  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
Denifxrats  but  few  of  them  could  have 
swayed  hlii;  even  if  they  tried. 

It  Is  u.'iialiy  customary  for  a  senatorial 
oandidatf  to  beat  the  bushes  for  votes.  This 
aakes  them  known  personally  among  the 
mass  of  people,  Pat  McNamara  was  no  such 
campaigner  Compared  to  Senator  H.\rt,  for 
eiample,  McNamara  was  not  too  well  known 
^'Jtslde  thp  Detroit  area.  But  he  had  the 
.•lard  core  of  labor  leaders'  support  and  ap- 
parently a  big  following  among  a  mass  of 
Citizen.?  who  have  wanted  the  security  of 
aedirarp    old-age   benefits  and   the   like. 

Historv  will  Judge  the  contributions  of 
Senator  MrTJamara,  It  will  make  little  dlf- 
■erence  ahother  as  Individuals  we  subscribed 
'.•:i  his  views  fr  not.  He  was  the  type  of  man 
who  seemed  to  have  the  common  touch  de- 
spite a  seeming  lack  of  etTort  to  achieve  It. 

A  new  chapter  In  Michigan  political  life 
nay  be  in  thp  making  The  probability  that 
our  own  Congrersman,  Representative  Robert 
OwrriN  a  Republican,  will  be  appointed  bv 
Gov  Romney  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  bv  Mc- 
Natr.ara  Is  widely  held.  Since  this  could  be 
a  Republican  year"  because  of  the  frictions 
caused  by  inflation  and  Viet  Nam,  a  course 
!Jtilt«  dlfTerent  from  McNamara's  mav  be 
Msrted  The  current  WllUams-Cavanagh 
primary  contest  for  McNamara's  post-  which 
^  iste  senator  already  had  decided  not  to 
wp— makes  the  whole  picture  uncertain. 
It  was  dlflicun  for  many  people  to  feel  that 
°ey  really  "knew"  Senator  McNamara      But 

death  he  stands  out  as  a  much  more  In- 


fluential man  than  his  contemporaries  real- 
ized. One  can  admire  him  for  a  candor  and 
insight  that  far  too  many  of  our  senatorial 
leaders  seem  to  lack. 


(From  Detroit  Building  &  Construction 
Trades  Council  Building  Tradesman,  May 
13.  19661 

Legend   or   Pat   McNamara   Is   One 
That    Will    Grow 

With  the  death  In  Bethesda  Naval  Hospi- 
tal last  Saturday  of  Senator  Pat  V.  McNa- 
mara (D.,  of  Mich.),  the  building  trades  and 
the  State  of  Michigan  lost  both  a  rugged 
individual  and  a  capable  legislator. 

Pat,  who  was  in  his  12th  year  as  a  United 
States  Senator,  had  his  roots  burled  deep  in 
the  building  trades.  In  fact,  for  nearly  20 
years  he  was  president  of  Detroit  Pipe  Fit- 
ters Local  636. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member 
of  Detroit's  Common  Council  and  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Education  before  he  was  elevated  to 
the  Senate  In  1954  by  an  upset  victory  over 
Republican  Senator  Homer  Fergtison,  it  was 
the  building  trades  that  provided  him  with 
the  springboard  Into  "the  most  exclusive  club 
In  the  world." 

In  all  fairness  to  Pat.  let  it  be  said  here 
and  now  that  he  never  let  his  closeness 
to  the  trade  union  movement  sway  his  Judg- 
ment in  alTalrs  of  state.  He  loved  to  say.  and 
in  all  sincerity.  "I  represent  all  the  people  of 
Michigan."     And  he  did  Just  that. 

Since;  his  demise.  Pat  has  received  ac- 
colades from  all  corners  of  the  globe.  His 
courage  under  fire  and  the  arduous  work  he 
performed,  without  fuss  or  fanfare,  for  mi- 
nority groups,  the  elderly  and  "all  the  citi- 
zens of  Michigan"  had  made  him  a  world- 
wide favorite  and  an  Influential  senator  to  be 
reckoned  with  In  the  passage  of  any  major 
piece  of  legislation. 

Pat  McNamara  was  deserving  of  all  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  him.  He  performed  a 
worthwhile  service,  while  always  remaining 
one  of  the  boys,  a  cheerful  Irishman  with  a 
puckish  grin  and  a  gravel  voice. 

His  presence  will  be  sadly  missed  In  the 
building  trades,  but  he  won't  be  forgotten. 
He  already  has  become  something  of  a  legend 
and  his  Is  a  leeend  that  will  grow  with  the 
years  as  his  deeds  become  more  publicized 
and  lesser  men  attempt  to  fill  his  shoes. 


(From  the  Michigan  Chronicle,  May  14.  1966) 

Michigan's  Senator  Pat  Will  Be  Hard  To 

Replace 

Pat  McNamara  has  left  tis  No  one  on  the 
political  scene  today  can  compare  with  this 
man  of  the  people  who  from  humble  beg^lri- 
nlngs  rose  to  one  of  the  nation's  highest 
offices. 

Pat  was  a  worklngman's  worklngman  and 
although  he  moved  with  the  hleh  and  mighty 
In  the  Senate  chamber?  of  the  nation,  he 
never  forgot  from  whence  he  came.  He  never 
forgot  that  It  was  the  people  who  elected 
him. 

Pat  was  an  uncompromising  man  Never 
has  there  stood  a  sturdier  oak.  He  was 
tenacious  in  his  convictions  and  fought  for 
those  things  he  believed  in  with  a  vigor  that 
made  him  a  valiant  champion  of  worthy 
causes.  He  stood  four  square  on  all  Issues 
tliat  affected  the  well-being  of  the  little  man 
He  believed  in  civil  rights  as  an  adjunct  of 
human  rtght~s 

An  unswerving  friend,  a  relentless  enemy. 
There  can't  be  another  Pat  McNamara. 

IFYom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press.  Mav  3. 

1966) 

As  We  See  It — Senator  Patrick  McNamara 

Bluntlt  Called  for  Change 

'I  believe  It  can  be  said  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  'Behold,   a  Senator  In  whom 


there  is  no  guile  '  Everyone  knows  where 
he  stands.  He  does  not  make  any  amblg'aous 
statements.  He  does  not  cast  any  ambiguous 
votes." — TYibute  to  Senator  Patrick  Mc- 
Namara by  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
The  picture  we  retain  of  Senator  Mc- 
Namara is  of  a  conference  on  the  problems  o! 
the  aging  where  the  Senator  spoke  ana  lis- 
tened to  what  he  called  "the  real  experts." 
the  aged  himself 

The  years  showed  on  the  man  behind  the 
f>-:>d:um  in  his  slouched  posture,  tired  shoul- 
ders and  distracted  attention. 

But  when  he  stoDd  to  speak,  the  applause 
from  old  hands  wasn't  tired  and  the  cheers 
from  the  audience  recaptured  a  youthful  en- 
thusiasm. The  Senator's  shoulders  rose  and 
he  unwound  with  a  speech  so  direct  and  so 
strong  that  the  little  old  man  on  the  back 
who  cupped  his  hand  to  guide  the  sound 
Into  his  fdUmg  ears,  didn't  miss  a  word. 

McNamara  didn't  speak  many  words  that 
weren't  heard.  Blunt.  Candid  Independ- 
ent. He  cast  his  t>allot  as  he  saw  the  issue 
usually  responding  to  the  sympathy  he  felt 
for  the  working  man  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  aged. 

Within  the  Democratic  party,  McNamara 
was  a  maverick.  As  Michigan's  senior  sena- 
tor, his  approval  was  necessary  on  all  ap- 
pointments, and  the  broken  ambitions  of 
those  who  forgot,  who  thought  others  could 
speak  for  the  party,  are  strewn  over  the 
Michigan  and  Washington  landscape. 

The  seeds  of  McNamara's  sympathies  and 
directness  can  be  traced  back  to  an  Immi- 
grant family,  newly  arrived  from  L'eland, 
where  young  Pat  was  the  youngest  of  eigiu 
children  and  to  his  first  Job  as  a  pipefitters' 
apprentice  at  the  Fore  River  shipyard  at  an 
hourly  rate  of  nine  cents. 

His  independence  was  of  more  recent  ori- 
gin. McNamara's  election  was  a  fluke.  In 
1954.  the  election  of  Senator  Blalr  Moody  was 
as  certain  as  anything  poUtlcal  can  be,  but 
then  Moody  died.  It  was  too  late  for  anyone 
else  to  file  and  McNamara.  who  had  entered 
the  race  without  anyone  really  noticing  it, 
became  a  senator.  Democrats  found  Mc- 
Namara so  hard  to  accept  that  in  the  primary 
he  got  only  226,000  votes  and  126,000  were 
cast  for  Moody,  a  dead  man. 

E>esplte  such  a  half-hearted  endorsement. 
Pat  McNamara's  likaijle  Irish  outspokenness 
won  them  over  and  McNamara  became  a 
powerful  senator.  In  1963  he  was  the  first 
Democratic  senator  from  Michigan  ever  to 
chair  a  standing  Senate  committee,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works. 

His  name  is  listed  as  a  sponsor  of  the  major 
social  legislation  of  recent  years- — the  Sco- 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  the  1961  Minimum  Wage 
Act,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  He  Intro- 
duced medicare  lepislatlon  Into  four  Con- 
gresses and  spent  his  wainlng  strength  to  se- 
cure Its  passage. 

Maybe  It's  an  old  story,  the  one  about  the 
son  of  an  Irish  ImmlErant  who  became  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  lawmakers,  but  it 
still  has.  like  the  man  who  lived  it,  a  simple 
direct  appeal. 

[From  the  Michigan  AFI.-CIO  News    Mav  4. 

Senator's  Accomplishments  Serve  as  a 
FrrriNG  Tribite 

Most  men  and  women  have  to  wait  until 
death  to  receive  their  lust  trlbut-es  Others, 
like  the  late  Michigan  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namara, so  conduct  themselves  during  their 
life  that  no  further  accolades  are  needed 
littfiT  death. 

McNamara's  accomplishments  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  In  civic  endeavors 
and  In  union  work  were  of  such  a  mag- 
nitude and  represented  such  meaningful  Im- 
pro\ements  for  his  fellow  man  that  the  usual 
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post-death   tributes   do  not  sevn  as   neces- 
sary 

McNamara  scored  well  In  each  of  several 
careers  that  he  undertook — public  service, 
union  a<rtlvlt)ee  and  business.  His  greatest 
contributions  came  during  the  12  years  he 
served   In  the   Senate.     These  included: 

Passage  of  the  medical  care  for  the  aged 
bill  and  the  setting  Tip  of  the  flrst  Com- 
ml.'islon  on  the  Aging,  which  gave  the  na- 
tion's older  citizens  long-overdue  recogni- 
tion for  their  problrms 

Adoption  of  the  flrst  comprehensive  fed- 
eraI-ald-t<i-educatlon  bill 

Passage  of  President  Johnson's  War  on 
Poverty  programs  which  are  beginning  to 
break  the  cycle  which  finds  millions  of  Amer- 
icans unable  to  enjoy  the  nation's  un- 
precedented pro8f>erlry. 

A  leading  role  In  the  field  of  civil  rights 
legislation  wlilch  resulted  In  several  signifi- 
cant victories  In  the  Senator's  12  years  In 
Washington. 

Despite  these  major  accomplishments. 
Senator  McNamara  remained  a  down-to- 
earth  person  who  was  constantly  looking 
ahead  to  the  next  Improvement  In  social 
legislation.  The  Senate's  traditions  of  stuffi- 
ness did  not  entrap  McNamara  nor  did  he 
fall  victim  to  the  club-like  atmosphere  which 
demands  that  honest  comment  be  side- 
tracked for  fear  of  upsetting  the  "gentle- 
manly" code 

Possibly  the  greatest  tribute  ever  paid 
McNiunara  came  from  his  colleague  and 
long-time  friend,  Senator  Pactl  Douglas  of 
Illinois,  who  said  of  the  Michigan  Demo- 
crat : 

"Behold,  a  senator  In  whom  there  la  no 
guile.  Everyone  always  knows  where  he 
stands.  He  does  not  make  any  ambiguous 
statements.  He  does  not  cast  any  ambiguous 
votes." 


[Prom  the  Building  Tradesman,  May  13, 

1966] 

This  Trio  Will  Bk  Missbd 

The  building  trades  have  been  staggered 
In  recent  weeks  by  the  deaths  of  three  of  Its 
leaders. 

First  to  go  was  Senator  Pat  V.  McNamara 
(D.,  Mich.).  Then  within  two  days  followed 
swiftly  the  passing  of  Richard  J.  Gray,  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  the  AFL-CIO  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department. 

The  same  day  that  Gray  was  called  to  reet. 
Andrew  A.  Westley.  vice-president  of  the  flrst 
district.  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decorators 
and  Paperhangers.  died  suddenly. 

This  entire  trio  had  contributed  much 
to  the  building  trades  end  of  the  labor  move- 
ment down  through  the  years.  To  say  that 
they'll  be  missed  Is  to  state  It  mildly. 

But  there's  one  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  the  building  trades.  There's  never 
been  a  dearth  of  leadership.  Theae  three 
leaders  were  among  the  best  of  their  re- 
spective era  and  their  works  will  be  even 
more  appreciated    In   the    years   to  come. 

Meanwhile,  new  leadership  will  develop. 
It  was  ever  thus  "as  the  old  order  changetb." 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  3.  1966] 
Senator    Patrick    V     McNamara,    Michigan 
DiMocRAT,     71,     Is    Dead — Hbadkd     Pubsjcc 

Wo«KS    UnH-— ROMNEY    EXPECTED   TO   NAME 

OOP  Candidate  to  Seat 

Washington,  April  30  -Senator  Patrick  V. 
McNamara.  Democrat  of  Michigan,  died  Sat- 
urday night  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  He 
was  71  years  old. 

SenaUir  McNamara.  who  waa  completing 
his  second  term,  had  entered  the  hospital  on 
Marcn  11  and  suffered  a  blood  clot  In  the 
lung  on  March  22  A  hospital  spokesman 
said  he  had  suffered  a  stroke  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  died  at  8.40  p.m. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  J4ary 
Mattee  of  Calumet,  Mich.;  a  son.  Patrick  V. 


McNamara  3d:  a  daughter.  Mrs  Warren  Bal- 
lard, and  12  grandchildren. 

A  member  of  Mr.  McNamara's  Senate  staff 
said  the  Senator's  body  would  be  flown  to 
Detroit  on  Monday.  The  funeral  will  be  at 
noon  Wednesday  In  Detroit's  Holy  Name 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  be  In 
Mount  Olivette  Cemetery. 

President  Johnson  said  In  a  statement  Is- 
sued by  BUI  D.  Moyers.  White  House  press 
secretary : 

"Senator  McNamara  was  a  man  of  good 
and  generous  instincts.  He  served  many 
worthwhile  causes  with  consistent  concern 
for  those  Americana  unable  to  help  them- 
selves, and  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  people.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  re- 
gret his  death  but  were  proud  to  know  him — - 
and  proud  of  his  service  to  his  state  and 
nation." 

The  Senator,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  had  been  111 
much  of  the  time  since  1960,  when  he  under- 
went major  surgery.  He  had  been  hospi- 
talized for  a  time  last  January. 

Sources  close  to  Oov.  George  Romney  of 
Michigan  said  tonight  that  In  all  probability 
he  would  appoint  Represent* tlvfe  Robert  P. 
Ghiitin.  a  Republican  of  Traver.=e  City,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Senator  McNa- 
mara's death.  Mr.  GRirriN  Is  the  organiza- 
tion-endorsed candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  to  .succeed  Mr.  McNamara  In  the 
November  election. 

The  Senator  had  announced  earlier  this 
year  that  he  would  not  seek  re-election  to  a 
third  term.  Two  major  Democratic  flgurea 
are  seeking  the  nomination  In  the  Aug.  2 
primary. 

They  are  G  Mennen  Williams,  the  former 
six-term  Governor  and  more  reoentiv  .'Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs, 
and  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  now  In  his  second 
term  as  Mayor  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  favored  to  defeat 
Mr.  Cavanagh  In  the  Democratic  primary. 
Mr.  Griitin  has  been  considered  an  underdog 
against  either  of  them  In  the  general  elec- 
tion. However,  the  advantage  of  running  as 
the  incumbent  Senator  might  shift  the  odds 
In  Mr.  ORirriN's  favor,  Michigan  political  ob- 
servers speculated  Saturday  night. 

FIRST  ELECTED  IN  1954 

After  a  little  more  than  U  years  In  the 
Senate,  Patrick  Vincent  McNamara  disclosed 
on  Feb.  23  that  he  planned  to  retire  when 
his  terra  ended  next  January. 

Senator  McNamara,  who  was  first  elected 
to  the  Senate  In  1954  In  an  upset  victory  over 
the  Republican  Incumbent.  Homer  Pergtison. 
wa«  known  for  his  stanch  support  of  Federal 
aid  to  education,  health  care  for  the  elderly 
and  other  liberal  measures.  But  he  declined 
to  be  labeled  a  liberal. 

"I'm  pro-people,"  he  once  said.  "I  don't 
plead  guilty  to  labels." 

The  silver-haired,  gravel-voiced  Senator, 
who  stood  6  feet  2  and  weighed  s<;)me  240 
pounds,  was  a  blunt  and  outspoken  man  who 
refused  to  retreat  from  a  position  he  con- 
sidered right. 

"Arguments,"  he  once  remarked,  "are  only 
honest  misunderstandings.  Any  time  you  sit 
down  and  calmly  consider  all  the  facts,  the 
solution   can   be  easily  discerned." 

But  his  daughter  commented  at  the  time 
about  the  difficulty  of  moving  him  when  he 
thought  he  was  right. 

"If  Dad  thinks  he's  right,"  she  said,  "he  Is 
the  most  stubborn   i>er8on   In  the  world." 

While  many  friends  as  well  as  critics  con- 
curred In  characterizing  him  as  stubborn, 
most  of  them  also  agreed  that  he  was  a  genial 
person  with  an  engaging  personality  and  a 
keen  wit. 

Senator  McNamara  was  bom  on  Oct.  4, 
1894.  In  North  Weymouth,  Mass.  Hla  par- 
ents had  recently  migrated  to  this  country 
from  Ireland.  The  future  Senator  was  the 
oldest  of  eight  children. 


He  attended  public  schools  In  Weymouth 
and  then  learned  the  pipe-fitting  trade  at 
the  Pore  River  Apprentice  School  in  Quincr 
Mass.  He  played  some  semlprofeRslnnai  foot.' 
ball  while  followl;ig  the  plpe-flttlng  tra<i. 
In  1921.  at  the  age  of  27.  he  moved  to 
Detroit  to  head  a  construction  Rang. 

Senator  McNamara  left  plpe-flttlng  to  enter 
the  management  side  of  contracting  work 
although  he  pursued  an  active  interest  in 
organized  labor. 

Prom  1937  to  1955.  when  he  entered  the 
Senate,  he  served  as  the  unpaid  president  or 
Local  636  of  the  Pipe  Fitters  Union.  He  tu 
also  an  unpaid  vice  president  of  the  Detroit 
Federation  of  Labor  from  1939  to  1945. 

Senator  McNamara  also  served  as  the  flrtt 
state  president  of  the  Automobile  Worken 
of  America,  the  original  Industrial  union  In 
the  Detroit  automobile  Industry,  which  wu 
established  In  1934.  It  was  a  forerunner  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers, 

On  the  manaetement  side,  he  was  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Stanley-Carter  Company  me- 
chanlcal  contractors. 

EMscusslng  his  association  with  organized 
labor,  he  once  observed:  "My  v.ioatlon  haj 
been  the  construction  Industry,  but  my  avo- 
cation  has  been  the  labor  movement  I  have 
never  held  a  paid  labor  office  " 

The  Senator  held  several  public  offices  In 
Detroit  before  he  went  to  Washington.  He 
was  named  area  rent  control  director  for  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  In  1942  and 
served  until  1945, 

The  following  year,  he  was  elected  to  De- 
troit's Common  Council.  He  won  election 
to  the  city's  Board  of  Education  in  1949  and 
-served  on  the  board  until  1955. 

He  was  given  little  chance  of  winning  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  Senate  Id 
1S>54  when  he  filed  as  a  primary  election  can- 
didate against  a  former  Senator.  Blair  Moody, 
who  was  backed  by  state  party  leaders  to 
oppoee  Senator  Ferguson. 

Mr  Moody  died  a  little  more  thm  a  month 
before  the  primary,  however,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic state  organization  decided  to  support 
Mr.  McNamara,  who  was  the  party's  only 
active  candidate  for  the  post. 

By  taking  just  under  51  iierrent  of  the 
votes.  Senator  McNamara  defeated  the  fa- 
vored Republican  Inctmibent  by  a  margin  of 
almost  40.000  votes  The  McNiiniiira  cam- 
paign had  Included  criticism  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration's  economic,  labor,  and 
farm  policies. 

Mr.  McNamara  was  reelected  In  1960  bv  a 
margin  of  120.000  votes. 

His  legislative  accomplishments  Included 
a  leading  role  in  the  fight  to  pass  hoepltil 
Insurance  for  the  aged  under  Social  Security. 
He  also  served  as  chairman  of  a  lubor  sub- 
committee and  was  the  floor  manager  of  i 
minimum  wage  bill  that  raised  the  minimum 
to  $1.25  an  hour. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  RECORD  SINCE 

1961-^ETTING        THE        RECORD 

STRAIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
couple  of  week.-;  ago  I  had  a  discussion 
with  the  very  distinguished  Secretary  of 
AgrictUture,  the  Honorable  Onille  Free- 
man, relative  to  the  farm  situation. 

As  a  result  of  that  discussion,  I  asked 
that  he  put  in  writing  in  a  letter  to  me 
some  of  the  matters  which  we  discussed 
at  that  time. 

I  ask  un&nlmous  consent  that  the  letter 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  that  the  heading  be  "The 
Agricultural  Record  Since  1961— Setting 
the  Record  Straight." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

THi    Aii.icuLTURAL     Record     Since     1961 — 
Sfhino  thk  Record  Straight 
Dep.irtment  or  Aqrictjltttre. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington.  June  17 ,  1966. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansiteld, 
United  Stairs  Senate, 
Vdfhtuqton,  D.C. 

Dejir  Senator:  The  achievement  of  parity 
of  incunie  by  the  adequately-sized  family 
firmer  :n  the  United  States  Is  not  an  Idle 
drfam  Rither.  It  Is  a  realistic  goal  that  caji 
be  reached  during  the  decade  of  the  1960's 
It  the  cir:jnatlc  progress  of  the  past  six  years 
ism,il:it.ii:ii<l- 

Thif  progress  Is  perhape  best  lUu£tnited  by 
the  l.u.t  tli.it  totiil  farm  Income,  as  well  aa 
net  Income  per  farm,  has  risen  sharply  since 
1960.  Ae  a  result,  nearly  half  a  million 
f&rmers  are  earning  parity  of  Income  today 
while  six  years  ago  only  a  handful  were  In 
UiLs  position.  I  would  also  point  out  that 
the  Ume  of  burdensome  and  costly  surpluses 
Is  largely  passed.  Our  exports  have  Increased 
substantially  and  the  abundance  produced 
by  the  American  farmer  has  done  much  to 
prevent  ranicer  among  millions  of  people  all 
over  the  world.  A  new  era  In  American 
agriculnire  has  been  launched  as  our  fanners 
are  again  producing  for  the  marketplace  In- 
sttad  of  the  storage  bin. 

A":  inijKirtHint  as  this  progress  has  been, 
there  are  ttlU  too  many  American  farmers 
who  do  not  receive  a  return  for  their  labor 
and  Mpital  equal  to  that  earned  In  other 
sectors  (if  our  economy.  In  effect  these 
farmer?  are  subsidizing  the  consumer  by  ab- 
sorbing increased  production  cnets  while  be- 
ing denied  a  fair  return  for  their  product. 
This  imbfilnnce  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 
As  we  both  know,  the  maintenance  of  full 
and  adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  is  a 
national  need  of  the  highest  priority.  Yet  the 
fulfillment  of  this  need  cruinot  be  a.ssured 
if  the  fiirmer  Is  not  adequately  rewarded  for 
Ms  effo.ns  If.  due  to  Inadequate  returns,  he 
Is  forced  to  give  up  farming,  our  abundant 
fuppUe.s  may  decline  and  higher  consumer 
prtce*  will  result. 

However  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
farmers  tlie  Congress,  and  this  Administra- 
tion can  make  parity  of  Income  i-.nd  continued 
hlph  levels  of  supply  a  reality  Our  record  of 
progress  during  the  last  six  years  shows  what 
can  be  done : 

Farm  Income  Up  Sharply:  Realized  net 
f.um  Inroir.e  In  19f;6  will  exceed  $15  billion. 
This  Is  up  nearly  $1  billion  over  1965  and 
»34  billion  over  1960  Net  Income  per  farm 
In  1966  win  set  a  new  record  of  about  $4  600, 
»n  Increase  of  55  percent  In  six  years.  This 
year  will  be  the  best  In  nearly  two  decades  for 
the  Amerlc:iii  farmer. 

Gross  farm  Income  for  the  past  five  years 
was  up  $27  5  billion  over  the  preceding  five 
years,  and  in  the  next  five  years,  will  aver- 
age 110  billion  a  year  higher  than  a  decade 
»go  This  Increase  in  the  purchfLSlng  power 
of  the  nation's  farmers  Is  of  vital  ImporUince 
to  our  whole  economy — to  business  and  In- 
dustry as   well   as   to   the   rural   communltv. 

The  foMowing  table  shows  these  gain*  In 
detail: 


1  arm  Income 


Gross  i.'n-oine  iliil- 

lloiis  of  dollarsl 
N«l  inrome  (hllUoiig 

ofd'jllar?) 

*"M  Income  \<er  ' 

ana  (dollars) 

"«i  income  per 

■^nn  (dollar*) 


A»«r- 

"«e. 
19S6-40 


38.3 

11.7 

8.579 

2.7S6 


1960 


37.9 

11.7 

9,601 

2,9M 


1964 


42.2 

12.9 

12. 1M 

3.727 


1966 
esU- 
mate 


47.6 

15.1 

14.600 

4.700 


I  also  want  to  point  out  that  farm  assets 
are  Increasing  three  times  as  fa.«t  as  farm 
debt.  Between  1960  and  1965  farm  assets 
Increased  by  $60  billion  while  farm  debt 
rose  816  2  billion,  leaving  an  Increase  In  farm 
equities  of  over  $33  billion. 

Income  from  specific  commodities  up- 
The  following  t,able  shows  the  rise  in  cash 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  major  livestock 
products  and  all  crops. 

Cash  receipts 
(In  billions  of  dollars] 


1960 

1965 

Cattle                               

7.4 
2.9 
1.1 

1.7 
4.7 

1S.8 

8.9 
3.7 
L2 
1.7 
5.1 

19.6 

10.0 

Hoes       

4.1 

Broilers  

1.3 

Feus 

1.8 

fi.4 

All  crops  (including  Qovern- 
ment  payment)  .  . 

20.2 

Surpluses  Reduced:  Carryover  stocks  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  In  1966  are  subetan- 
tlally  lower  than  In  1961.  Wheat  stocks  are 
down  61  percent  and  feed  grain  stocks  are 
down  40  percent.  This  sharp  reduction  In 
stocks  has  meant  substantial  savings  In  stor- 
age and  handling  costs.  If  the  1961  level  of 
stocks  had  prevailed,  storage  and  handling 
cost*  for  the  period  1962-66  would  have  been 
$272  million  higher. 

Farm  exports  reach  record  levels:  Since 
1960  agricultural  exports  have  increased  $1.4 
billion,  from  $4.8  billion  to  $6J2  billion,  or 
nearly  25  percent.  Dollar  exports  in  1965 
were  $4.8  billion,  or  $1.5  blUion  above  the 
level  of  six  years  ago.  Exports  of  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  oilseeds  and  product  all  exceeded 
the  billion  dollar  mark  last  year  Our  esti- 
mate of  total  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
shows  them  up  10  percent  above  the  rale  of 
the  last  two  years.  The  Increasing  level  of 
our  agricultural  exports,  currently  about  25 
percent  of  all  U.S.  exports,  plays  a  vital  role 
In  our  attempt  to  Improve  the  nation's  bal- 
ance of  payments  position.  This  Increase 
has  been  made  possible  largely  because  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  able  to 
make  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
readily  available  to  exporters,  when  needed, 
to  close  export  sales. 

The  Job  ahead:  The  progress  In  agriculture 
made  since  1960  clearly  shows  that  if-  proper 
policies  are  followed,  farmers  can  receive  the 
Incomes  they  desene.  Although  the  gap  be- 
tween farm  and  non-farm  income  Is  narrow- 
ing, it  will  take  continued  ctxiperatlon,  pa- 
tience, and  hard  work  if  farmers  are  to 
achieve  full  parity  of  Income.  In  1960  the 
farmers  earned  only  55  percent  of  what 
other  people  did.  Today  he  earns  about  65 
percent  as  much,  or  in  other  words  the  gap 
has  been  closed  by  nearly  20  percent.  Vet. 
further  progrese  can  and  must  be  made  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  not  relax  Its 
efforts  until  all  of  the  adequately-sized  fam- 
ily farmers  in  America  earn  Incomes  equal  to 
those  of  similarly  skilled  w^orkers  In  other 
sectors  of  our  economy.  The  problems  Im- 
peding our  success  w^ll  be  many  and  varied 
Likewise  we  must  be  prepared  with  Imagina- 
tive and  resoxirceful  solutions.  But  If  we 
are  both  patient  and  determined,  I  am  con- 
fident we  will  succeed. 
Sincerely  yours. 


IOWA    BLOOD    FOR    VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  lowans 
always  have  been  In  the  front  ranks  In 
resjXinding  to  the  needs  of  others.  This 
is  especially  true  in  time  of  war. 


How  lowans  have  responded  for  calls 
for  blood  for  our  boys  in  Vietnam  is  well 
told  in  a  feature  article  which  appeared 
in  the  June  19  issue  of  Picture  magazine, 
a  supplement  to  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register. 

I  think  the  article  accurately  cap- 
tures the  feeling  of  lowans  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Iowa  Blood  for  ■Viftnam:    "Someont's  Got 

To    Help    thf    Boys    Over    Thiee" 

( By    Nick    Lamberto ) 

In  the  face  of  ever-increasing  demands  in 
southeast  Asia,  the  supply  of  two  \'ita!  blood 
derivatives  has  shrunk  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  ha«  asked  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Its  traditional  blood  collecting  agency,  to 
conduct  a  massive  blood  donor  program. 

As  In  other  wars.  lowans  have  resp)onded. 
Despite  what  you  hear  about  "Vletniks"  and 
"Peaceniks."  not  all  college  students  look  the 
other  way  when  blood  donations  are  asked 
for  use  In  'Viet  Nam.  At  Mason  City  Junior 
College,  for  Instance.  365  pints  of  blood  were 
given,  mainly  by  collegians,  during  tw-o  days 
of  March. 

Many  others  besides  collegians  have  an- 
swered tlie  plea  At  Charles  City  under  the 
spoiiMirshlp  of  the  Klwauls  club,  which  re- 
cruited donors.  1&8  pints  of  blood  were  given 
May  19.  A  similar  drive  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Lions  club,  netted  a  proportionate 
amount  at  Clear  Lake  the  next  day 

In  Charles  City  193  of  the  donors  were 
first-time  givers.  Many  seemed  apprehensive 
when  they  came  to  the  National  Guard 
Armory,  but  left  an  hour  later  with  a  feeling 
of  relief  and  accomplishment  Most  said,  "It 
really  wasn't  too  bad.    Nothing  at  all." 

Mrs.  Gary  'Wright,  ■R'lfe  of  a  Charles  City 
dentist,  said  fhe  and  her  husband  decided  to 
give  blood  after  a  discussion  with  another 
couple  during  a  bridge  game. 

"The  other  couple  told  vis  they  weren't  go- 
ing to  give  blood  becaiise  they  didn't  believe 
in  the  policies  In  'Viet  Nam."  Mrs  'Wright  re- 
called. "We  don't  necessarily  believe  In  all 
the  policies,  but  some  oiie's  got  to  help  the 
boys  over  there.  They  need  blood.  We're  the 
only  ones  who  can  give.  Where  else  would 
they  get  It?" 

Mrs  Glenn  FYeeseman,  23,  a  Greene  farm 
Wife  and  secretary,  said  giving  blood  was  "a 
good  experience,  though  1  had  never  done  It 
before  " 

Allen  Blunt.  38,  a  Charles  City  contractor, 
gave  because  "I  always  have—  it's  supposed  to 
go  to  Viet  Nam  and  that's  Important." 

Similar  sentiments  were  voiced  by  Dr  John 
P.  Hltzhusen.  51.  a  dentist  and  World  War  II 
veteran  who  has  given  a  gallon  of  blood  since 
1951.  and  Mrs.  Loren  Works,  48,  wife  of  the 
pastor  of  First  Christian  church  in  Charles 
City. 

Ron  Shatek,  21.  of  Elma.  wa*  one  of  many 
National  Guardsmen  who  responded  to  help 
thof  e  In  'Viet  Nam. 

Donors  Included  people  from  all  walkA  of 
Ufe  who  were  physically  qualified  (37  were 
rejected).  And  thoee  much-maligned  teen- 
agers came  through  again.  A  group  of  stu- 
dents over  18  years  old  from  high  schools 
In  Charles  City  gave  blood,  too 

Glen  E.  Haydon,  executive  director  of  the 
North  Central  Iowa  chapter  of  the  Red  Croes 
(Cerro  Gordo.  Franklin,  Floyd  and  Worth 
counties,  said  70  volianteers  helped  with  the 
Charles  City  project.  Including  Red  Crose 
volunteers.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wives.  Klwanians  and  eight  nurses  and  five 
doctors  from  the  Floyd  County  Medical  So- 
cletv. 
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The  blood  donated  at  Charles  City  wa« 
rushed  to  St  Paul.  Minn  ,  where  It  was  "frac- 
tlonateU  Into  serum  albumin  and  gamma 
globulin."  two  Ufe-glvlng  derlvatlven.  Hay- 
don  explained. 

"Moat  whole  blood  needed  In  Viet  Nam  Is 
given  by  servicemen  In  the  Par  East,"  Haydon 
added.  "But  servmi  albumin  la  badly  needed 
because  every  serviceman  sent  to  the  Par 
East  !.s  given  a  shot  or  It  to  help  fight  Infec- 
tion because  the  Infection  rate  there  Is  so 
high." 

Up  to  the  Charles  City  project,  blood  dona- 
tion programs  In  North  Central  Iowa  had 
been  limited  to  college  campuses,  Haydon 
said,  "but  now  they  are  open  to  the  general 
public  •' 

Whatever  the  reason  for  Riving,  the  donors 
all  had  a  good  look  at  a  piaster  which  stated : 
"Someone  lives  when  someone  gives." 


REAL  AND  MEANINGFUL  FARM 
NEWS 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr  President,  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "R^al  and  Meaningful 
Farm  News"  is  published  In  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

The  article  comments  on  and  corrects 
a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture which  Indicated  his  satisfaction 
with  some  of  the  reporting  of  farm 
news.  I  believe  the  editorial  properly 
answers  the  Secretary's  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  belne;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rbai,  and  Meaningfx'l  F.\rm  News 

Too  many  newspapers,  savs  Agriculture 
Secretary  Freeman,  treat  agricultural  news 
as  if  It  were  a  running  battle  between  farm- 
ers and  the  Secretary,  or  between  farmers 
and  consumers  "Reporting  farm  news— or 
any  news,  for  that  matter."  he  says,  "strictly 
on  an  adversary  basis  does  not  always  result 
In  responsible  and  accurate  journalism." 

The  "real  and  meaningful"  news  In  farm- 
ing, he  says,  concerns  Us  "amazing  and  ex- 
citing revolution  .the  dedicated  efforts 
of  farmers  to  solve  their  problems  and  the 
magnincent  contribution  they  are  making 
to  the  nation  and  the  world  " 

Now  It  Is  certainly  true  that  farmers  have 
done  wonders  In  Improving  techniques  and 
Increasing  crop  yields  against  formidable  ob- 
stacles. One  of  which,  plainly.  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  And  Ironically,  the  Govern- 
ment's own  schemes  for  farm  regimentation 
have  served  to  spur  farmers  to  develop  ways 
to  boost  yields  per  acre,  to  discard  old  prac- 
tices for  new 

But  newspapers,  nfter  all.  do  not  make  the 
news,  and  the  fact  is  that  there  have  been 
times  lately  when  farm  news  has  reflected 
Just  what  Secretary  Freeman  describes — a 
running  battle  between  farmers  and  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  and,  to  a  much  lesser 
degree,  between  farmers  and  prtce-sensltlve 
consumers.  Actually,  consumers  tu^n't  as  Ir- 
ritated at  farmers  as  they  are  at  the  Admin- 
istration's transparent  efforts  to  manipulate 
prices 

For  the  press  would  be  negligent  Indeed 
not  to  report,  for  Instance,  that  fanners  were 
unhappy  when  the  Administration's  export 
quotas  on  hides  resulted  In  lower  cattle 
prices;  or  when  the  Oovemment,  while  rais- 
ing dairy  support  prices  to  less  than  the  pre- 
vailing market  price,  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mitted more  foreign  cheese  Into  the  U.S.. 
and  substituted  margarine  for  butter  on 
Army  and  Air  Force  menus. 


Farmers  also  were  pretty  upset  when  the 
Administration  dumped  60%  more  feed  grain 
on  the  market  this  year  than  last.  Secretary 
Freeman  explaining  that  grain  prices  had 
been  "very  high"  and  that  "the  farmer  can- 
not have  It  all  one  way."  Or  when  the 
Defense  Department  cut  armed  service  pork 
servings  In  half — and  kept  the  move  secret 
for  weeks — causing  a  slump  In  hog  prices, 
a  cut  Mr  Freeman  likened  to  the  actions  of 
a  "prudent  housewife." 

This  being  a  political  campaign  year.  Mr 
Freeman  isn't  hop>eful  that  the  press  will 
measure  up  to  his  standards  anytime  soon. 
The  farm  story,  he  figures,  will  be  reported 
"almost  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  person- 
alities and  political  charges  and  counter- 
charges "  That's  a  possibility  the  Adminis- 
tration could  circumvent  by  starting  to  turn 
the  farmer  loose  to  pursue  his  own  destiny 
in  a  free  market.  And  that  would  be  real 
and  meaningful  farm  news  Indeed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROJECT  HOPE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  William 
Shakespeare  once  had  one  of  his  charac- 
ters declare  that — 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  Is  oft  Interred  with  their  bones. 

This  always  seems  to  have  been  true, 
especially  in  this  day  and  age  when  the 
headlines  are  filled  with  death  and  de- 
struction. 

However,  the  good  that  people  are 
doing  for  the  less  fortunate  occasionally 
stands  out.  This  is  ti-ue  of  Project  Hope, 
an  activity  of  the  PeopIe-to-People 
Health  Foundation,  Inc.,  of  Washington. 

In  5  years,  Hope  doctors,  nurses,  and 
technicians  have  trained  more  than  3,000 
physician.s,  surgeons,  dentl.sts.  nurses. 
and  paramedical  personnel:  treat4?d  over 
100.000  persons:  conducted  some  8.000 
major  operations:  vaccinated  1  million 
people  for  polio,  typhoid,  tetanus,  and 
diphtheria,  and  distributed  nearly  2  mil- 
lion cartons  of  milk. 

This  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
underdeveloped  nations  where  disease 
and  starvation  are  common. 

In  1960,  this  organization  refitted  a 
15,000-ton  Navy  hospital  ship,  renamed 
it  the  SS  Hope  and  sent  It  to  several 
countries  as  the  world's  first  peacetime 
hospital  ship. 

The  physicians,  surgeons,  and  dentists 
aboard  serve  for  2  months  without  pay. 
all  in  the  cause  of  mankind. 

The  story  of  seven  lowans  who  served 
on  that  ship  was  told  In  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  April  28.  I  think  it  is  an  in- 
spiration to  those  who  wonder  sometimes 
about  the  good  that  Americans  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ar- 
ticle. enUtled  "lowans  Tell  of  Life  Aboard 
Mercy  Ship  Hope"  be  placed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Register   Apr 

28.  1966) 
lowANB  TiXL  LrrK  Aboard  Mercy  Skip  "Hope" 
(By  Nick  Lamberto) 
The  seven  lowans  now  serving  aboard  the 
world's  first  peacetime  hospital  ship  anchored 
off  the  ooast  of  Nicaragua  have  found  their 
volunteer  work  to  be  extremely  challenging 
and  really  a  means  of  doing  sometMng  for 
othe«^. 


"Its  rewarding  and  gratifying."  one  Iow»n 
explained  in  a  short-wave  radlo-telejAoM 
Interview.  "You  get  an  Inner  feeling  qi 
satisfaction,  knowing  you're  doing  somethln. 
worthwhile.  ^ 

"At  the  same  time  it  can  be  frustrating— 
there's  .so  much  to  be  done." 

Je<anette  Pearl  DUlman.  25.  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  DUlman  of  Ru.ssell,  j^. 
tured  her  nursing  duties  with  the  hoepltal 
ship  Hope  this  way  : 

"There's  no  such  Uilng  as  a  rouUne  day 
There's  always  something  different,  some- 
thing challenging.  It's  nice  work  and  we're 
all  here  because  we  want  to  be— not  for 
money — and  that  helps." 

MlSB  Dlllnviin  took  nurse's  traliuug  at  Iowa 
Methodist  Hoepltal.  Des  Moines,  and  Is  on 
leave  from  her  post  at  University  Hospital 
Iowa  City,  during  her  10-month  tour  aboard 
the  Hope. 

MLss  DUlman  said  IC-  to  12-hour  working 
days  are  not  unusual. 

Another  nurse.  Phyllis  Van  Haiu^ma.  25,  of 
Sioux  City,  confirmed  a  re[X)rt  that  she  Is 
getting  married  to  Phil  Nichols,  the  second 
engineer  aboard  the  Hope. 

•'If.s  not  just  a  little  romance."  Miss  Van 
Haltsma  said.  "Were  getting  married  the 
fourth  of  June  Next  year  I  want  to  come 
back  here  as  a  housewife. 

"There  are  challenges  you  find  here  out- 
side the  Tegular  field  of  nursing.  The  people 
need  so  many  things  and  hate  so  little." 

Ml.ss  Van  Halt,sniH  att.ended  Mornlngslde 
College  and  the  Methodist  Hosplul  Nursing 
School  m  Sioux  City.  She  wa.s  on  the  staC 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  hospital  when 
she  volunteered  for  duty  on  the  Hope 

Prom  October.  1962.  to  October.  1964.  Ml« 
Van  Haltsma  served  with  the  Peace  Corpe 

OTHEK    lOWANS 

Tlie  other  lowans  now  serving  on  the  Hope 
are  Dr.  David  W.  Furnas  of  Iowa  City  and  Dr. 
John  K.  MacGregor  and  Dr.  J.  Richard  Utne. 
both  of  Mason  City.  X-ray  technician  Mal- 
colm S.  Metcalf  of  Ced.ir  Rapids  and  nurse 
Inger  M.  Llndholm  of  Amos. 

A  former  lowan.  Dr  Jerry  Lawlor.  48. 
now  of  Blnghamton.  NY.  said  he  feels  some- 
thing Is  definitely  being  accomplished  by 
service  on  the  Hope. 

Dr  Lawlor  was  director  of  medicine  at 
Broadlawns  Polk  County  Hospital  here  in 
1964  and  "65 

Serving  on  the  Hope,  Dr  Lawlor  siUd 
"we're  seeing  an  average  of  20  patients  s 
day  on  ship  and  at  shore  clinics." 

"We  need  medical  staff  people,"  he  added 

Dr.  MacGregor  celebrated  his  forty-seventh 
birthday  Apr,  7  while  serving  with  the 
Hope. 

GRATrrriNG  program 

"Most  of  us  came  with  the  hope  of  adding 
something  to  the  work  started  five  yean 
ago."  Dr.  MacGregor  said  "We  are  making 
wonderful  contacts  with  the  people  through 
our  health  programs 

"Anything  you  can  do  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple of  Iowa  about  this  program  wTil  be  ap- 
preciated.     It    has    been    most    gratlf>1ng" 

Dr,  MacGregor.  a  partner  m  Surgical  A*- 
soclatee,  Mason  City,  was  gr.aduated  from 
Cornell  College.  Mount  Vernon,  in  1»41 
and  from  Columbia  University's  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  In  1944. 

Dr  MacGregor  plans  a  big  reunion  with 
his  family  In  Mason  City  In  May.  He  and 
his  wife.  Hester,  have  four  children — John, 
20:   Paul.   17:   Laurie.  14.  and  Katie.  11. 

HIGH    PHflSE 

Dr.  Utne.  41.  also  of  Mason  City,  had  high 
praise  for  the  equipment  aboard  the  Hop*- 

A  radiologist.  Dr.  Utne  said  the  "e<julp- 
ment.  donated  by  General  Electric,  is  similar 
to  what  we  have  In  Mercy  Hoepltal  at  Mason 
City." 
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Dr  Utne's  wife.  Bernlce.  and  their  four 
children — John.  16:  Susan.  13;  Barbara.  12. 
^d  Lii.di.  10 — await  his  return  In  about  a 
month 

T^e  mif^t  frustrating  thing  Is  "the  lan- 
guage barrier."  Dr  Utne  said  "We  all  know 
5  few  p''ir.isps  In  Spanish,  but  we  have  to  do 
our  tfarhing  through  an  Interpreter." 

The  Hi'pe  Is  permanently  stAffed  with  doc- 
tore  nurses  and  medical  technicians.  Vol- 
unteer t.oam£  of  physicians,  surgeons  and 
dentists  In  20  specialties  are  flown  to  the 
ship  for  two-months'  service  without  pay. 
Volunteer  nurses  serve  10  months. 

Another  of  the  Iowa  volunteer  nurses  Is 
Inger  M  Llndholm  from  Ames,  a  public 
.health  specialist. 

■We  need  a  lot  of  groundwork,"  she  said. 
The  diseiises  of  children  seem  more  severe 
Treatment  facilities  are  good,  but  not  as  good 
as  in  the  United  States. 

"By  vxjrking  tcith  the  people  and  priests 
Iff  citabhsh   mass  irmnunisation  programs." 

MIES  Llndholm  said  the  seven  lowans  now 
among  the  130  on  the  staff  aboard  the  Hope 
don't  have  time  for  any  formal  gathering 
"but  we  have  a  special  smile  for  each  other." 

NOT    AVAHJ^BLE 

Metcalf.  49.  the  X-ray  technician  from 
Cedar  Rapids,  and  Dr.  Purnas,  35,  of  the 
University  Hospitals'  department  of  sur- 
gery, Iowa  City,  were  not  available  for  Inter- 
views when  the  radio-telephone  hookup  was 
made 

Dr  Furn.^s.  an  associate  In  surgery  and  a 
specialist  111  plastic  surgery,  has  a  wife.  Mary 
Lou,  and  three  children — Heather,  8.  Brent, 
6.  and  Craig.  2.  In  Iowa  City. 

Project  H  .pe  (Health  Opportunity  for 
People  Kvorywhere)  Is  the  principal  activity 
of  the  I'evipIe-to-People  Health  Foundation. 
Inc ,  of  Washington.  D.C.,  an  Independent. 
Lon-proSt  corporation. 

Dr  WiUam  B.  Walsh  Is  the  project  founder 
and  president.  In  1960.  the  foundation  ob- 
tAined  the  15,000-ton  Navy  hospital  ship. 
Consolation,  on  loan.  It  was  refitted  and  re- 
named the  Hope. 

To  ditp,  the  ship  has  made  trips  to 
Indonesia  and  South  Viet  Nam  11960),  Peru 
1962  -e.-!  I,  Ecuador  (1963-'64),  Guinea 
1964  '651  and  Nicaragua  (1966). 

TRAINED     3,000 

In  five  years,  the  Hope  staff  has  helped 
train  more  than  3.000  physicians,  surgeons, 
dentists,  nurses  and  other  "medical  personnel. 

In  the  same  period,  the  Hope  staff  has 
treated  more  than  100,000  persons,  conduct- 
fd  about  8,000  major  operations  and  vac- 
cinated a  minion  persons  for  polio,  typhoid, 
tetanus  and  diphtheria. 

Two  million  cartons  of  milk  have  been 
dutribuied  by  Hope. 

PRIVATE     RESOURCES 

The  15  million  needed  annually  to  operate 
toe  Hope  projects  comes  from  private  re- 
Murces  and  tax-free  contributions  from  In- 
dividuals, groups,  business,  labor  and  indus- 
'!7-  Some  financial  assistance  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  federal  government  In  lieu 
Of  a  maritime  subsidy. 

Since  its  start,  about  3.000  American 
Physicians  have  volunteered  for  service  with 
^ope  but.  <,fflclals  say.  "the  door  Is  alwavs 
open  for  more  volunteers— the  need  Is  great  " 


REMOVAL  OP  AMERICAN  TROOPS 
PROM  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUB- 
LIC 

A^\}^^^  Of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
aroi,  Uie  day  before  yesterday,  the  first 
»^i  or  tlie  Inter-American  Peace  Force 
•wwrted  the  Dominican  Republic,  14 
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months  to  the  day  that  the  first  elements 
went  ashore  in  Santo  Domingo. 

This  event  is  as  historic,  as  significant, 
and  as  dramatic  eis  the  initial  landings — 
although  it  is  unlortimate  that  It  has 
not  received  the  same  attention  in  the 
press. 

It  Is  Important  because  it  heralds  the 
completion  of  probably  the  most  con- 
structive and  successful  experiment  of 
peacekeeping  by  any  international  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  statement  issued  yesterday  by  the 
OAS  ad  hoc  committee  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo announcing  the  'withdrawal  of  the 
first  unit  of  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Force.  Appropriately,  the  unit  was  from 
the  U.S.  contingent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR  (Mr.  Btjr- 
DicK  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  my  statement  before  the  Senate 
last  week,  I  reviewed  why  President 
Johnson's  action  a  year  ago  last  April 
has  been  vindicated.  Today  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  tiie  Inter-American  Peace  Force 
which  has  operated  with  such  wisdom, 
discipline,  and  restraint  In  achieving  its 
high  purpose  of  helping  the  Dominican 
people  return  to  the  path  of  democratic, 
constitutional  government. 

The  Inter-American  Peace  Force  went 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  stop  the 
bloodshed,  to  prevent  further  destruc- 
tion, to  thwart  a  new  Communist  effort, 
and  to  give  the  Etomlnican  people  the 
option  to  choose  tlieir  own  leaders  In 
free  elections.  In  14  short  months  it  has 
achieved  the.se  objectives.  Now,  with 
their  mission  accomplished,  th-jy  can  re- 
tire with  pride  and  satisfaction  in  what 
they  have  accomplished. 

Mr.  President.  I  quote  what  the  Bra- 
zilian commanding  general  of  the  lAPF, 
Lt.  Gren.  Arturo  Alves  da  Silva  Braga, 
said  to  the  troops  as  they  departed: 

This  event  gives  me  great  pleasure.  As 
.soldiers  we  have  completed  our  mission.  We 
have  carried  out  our  duty  In  helping  restore 
democracy  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  I 
am  proud  to  have  had  troops  of  this  caliber 
under  me. 

When  the  troops  landed  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  on  April  28.  1965.  there 
were  many  voices  heard  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere  saying  that  it  was  easy  to 
intervene  militarily  but  most  diflQcult  to 
get  out.  That  is  one  so-called  lesson  of 
history  that  the  Dominican  experience 
has  disproved. 

I  hope  that  situations  requiring  simi- 
lar action  will  not  arise  again  in  our 
hemisphere.  But  if  threats  to  the  free- 
dom of  an  American  Republic  should  re- 
cur, I  trust  that  the  OAS  will  move  again 
in  a  timely  fashion  and  with  even  greater 
participation  by  the  member  states. 

ExHiBrr  No.  1 
Text   or  Press   Statement  on  Withdrawal 

or    THE    Inteh-American    Peace    Poece 

The  Ad  hoc  Committee,  representing  the 
Tenth  Meeting  of  Foreign  MlnlsterB,  1b 
pleased  to  announce  that  withdrawal  of  the 


Inter-American  Peace  Force  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Dominican  Republic  commenced 
today  In  accordance  with  the  resolution 
adopted  on  June  24.  1966  by  the  Tenth  Meet- 
ing of  Foreign  Ministers, 

Noting  that  the  purposes  of  the  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  had  been  fully 
achieved  with  the  popular  elections  of  June 
1  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  whose  results 
give  that  sister  nation  a  constitutional  and 
democratic  government,  the  resolution  di- 
rected the  withdrawal  of  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Force  to  begin  before  July  1  and  be 
completed  within  90  days.  The  resolution 
called  on  the  Ad  hoc  Committee,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  to  Issue  the  necessary  Instructions 
regarding  the  timing  and  the  manner  of 
withdrawal  of  various  tmits  of  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Force. 

The  first  unit  to  leave  is  the  1st  Battalion 
of  the  320th  Artillery  Batt&Uon  of  the 
United  States  Army  contingent.  Its  em- 
barkation for  the  United  States  began  today 
and  will  be  completed  tomorrow.  Sched- 
ules for  the  departure  of  other  Inter-Amen- 
can  Peace  Force  unite  during  the  next  90 
days  will  be  announced  as  they  are  agreed 
upon  between  the  Ad  hoc  Committee  and 
the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 


PROFESSIONAL  FOOTBALL 
LEAGUES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  happy  Vo  count  myself  among 
the  many  Members  of  Congress  who,  like 
many  of  the  citizens  we  represent,  are 
enthusiastic  sports  fans.  Admittedly  we 
cannot  find  as  much  lime  as  we  might 
like  to  give  vent  to  this  interest,  but  oc- 
casionally we  can  sneak  away  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  stands,  or  to  follow 
a  game  on  television  or  radio. 

Accordingly.  I  have  noted  with  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  the  recently  an- 
nounced plans  of  the  National  Football 
League  and  the  American  Football 
League  to  coordinate  their  activities  in 
a  unified  and  expanded  nationwide  pro- 
fessional football  league.  I  am  pleased 
that  these  plans,  which  promise  a  new 
era  of  orderly  development  and  improve- 
ment of  professional  football,  have  re- 
ceive widespread  favorable  reactions 
among  fans,  sportswriters,  and  editorial 
commentators  throughout  the  country. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  no  small  public  in- 
terest, as  attested  by  the  vast  throngs 
who  come  to  the  games  and  the  millions 
who  follow  these  attractions  on  tele- 
vision and  radio,  and  through  the  press. 

Several  features  of  the  plan  are  par- 
ticularly commendable.  It  pro\'ldes  an 
orderly  arrangement  whereby  the  weaker 
teams  throughout  both  of  the  existing 
leagues  will  have  a  chance  to  select  the 
top  talent  graduating  from  our  colleges 
and  universities  each  year.  This  assures 
a  strengthening  of  the  weaker  teams  so 
that  franchises  which  otherwise  might 
be  in  jeopardy  can  be  saved  for  their 
hometown  fans,  and  followers  every- 
where can  be  assured  of  the  tj'pe  of  bal- 
anced competition  which  provides  the 
best  attractions  for  the  public. 

The  existing  situation  In  the  recruit- 
ment of  college  players  has  resulted  In 
extreme  inequities  between  proven  pro- 
fessional stars  and  rookies  who  have  yet 
to  play  a  professional  game.    It  has  led 
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to  severe  pressures  which  create  an  un- 
healthy environment  for  college  sports. 
In  the  absence  of  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment as  provided  In  the  new  plan,  the 
richer  teams  would  buy  up  all  the  top 
talent,  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  all  con- 
cerned— the  owners,  the  players,  and  the 
fans. 

The  consolidation  of  the  two  existing 
leagues  also  will  bring  exciting  new  at- 
tractions to  the  public.  The  plan  calls 
for  a  world  championship  game  this  Jan- 
uary between  the  champions  of  the  two 
existing  leagues,  which  certainly  will  be 
one  of  the  major  sports  events  of  the 
year.  It  provides  for  Interleague  com- 
petition in  the  exhibition  games  next 
year,  and  eventually,  by  1970,  for  full  in- 
terleague schedules  which  will  permit 
fans  throughout  the  country  to  see  new 
teams  they  have  read  about  and  heard 
about  but  never  been  able  to  watch  first- 
hand. I  am  pleased,  also  that  the  plan 
calls  for  continued  coverage  by  two  tele- 
vision networks,  so  that  fans  everjrwhere 
will  have  a  maximum  opportunity  to  fol- 
low this  sport  on  television. 

But  the  single  feature  that  Is  most 
commendable,  I  suggest,  is  the  logical 
provision  for  expansion  of  professional 
football  to  new  areas,  to  bring  more  and 
better  attractions  to  more  cities  and  more 
people.  It  is  Important  to  note  that  the 
expansion  to  new  cities  will  not  be 
brought  about  at  the  sacrifice  of  fran- 
chises in  cities  which  enjoy  this  sport 
now.  All  of  the  existing  24  franchises  in 
both  existing  leagues  will  be  maintained. 
In  addition  to  the  two  new  franchises 
starting  this  year,  two  new  franchises  will 
be  granted  by  1968,  and  two  additional 
franchises  will  be  granted  as  soon  as 
feasible  thereafter  There  will  be  none 
of  the  ridiculous  piratinsr  of  teams  from 
one  city  to  another  which  has  harmed 
professional  sports  In  the  past.  Eventu- 
ally there  will  be  a  strong,  balanced,  co- 
ordinated operation  involving  28  teams 
In  26  cities,  providing  the  maximum  In 
attractions  for  the  public. 

I  am  pleased  most  of  all  that  the  plans 
for  expan.sion  are  widely  reported  to  in- 
clude the  city  of  New  Orleans  in  my  home 
State.  Certainly  the  Governor  of  Loui- 
siana, city  ofBcials,  and  backers  of  the 
proposed  team  in  New  Orleans  presented 
the  strongest  possible  case  for  this  fran- 
chise at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  League.  They  already 
have  one  of  the  finest  facilities  In  the 
country,  the  Sugar  Bowl,  and  they  have 
promised  a  splendid  new  stadium  which 
will  be  even  better.  I  can  assure  the  new 
consolidated  league  that  the  people  of 
Louisiana  will  welcome  them  with  open 
arms  and  provide  enthusiastic  support 
for  a  franchise  In  New  Orleans.  I  am 
confident  the  league  will  give  this  ap- 
plication the  attention  It  certainly 
deserves. 

Typical  of  many  expressions  on  this 
point  was  the  comment  of  Arthur  Daley, 
the  celebrated  sports  columnist  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  observed  that 
when  the  NFL  expands  to  its  16th  team, 
"the  guess  here  is  that  it  will  be  New 
Orleans."  Mr.  Daley  then  proceeds  to 
add  a  new  and  excellent  suggestion.    He 


observed  that  New  Orleans,  with  Its 
benign  climate  and  excellent  facilities, 
would  provide  a  "perfect"  site  for  some 
of  the  world  championship  professional 
football  games. 

There  are  exciting  times  in  profes- 
sional football,  and  I  commend  the 
owners  and  league  officials  for  develop- 
ing a  constructive  plan  which  wUl  serve 
our  country  well,  far  into  the  future. 
Mr.  Daley  again  expressed  the  con- 
sensus when  he  stated : 

Everyone  preeently  Involved  will  benefit — 
owners,  coaches,  team  members,  and  fans  .  .  . 
the  merger  will  bring  stability  Into  pro  ball  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
THROWS  AWAY  HALF  MILLION 
DOLLARS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  that  as  each  fiscal 
year  draws  to  a  close,  a  mad  scramble 
occurs  in  many  agencies  to  get  rid  of  any 
money  that  may  be  left  prior  to  June  30. 
Apparently  the  agencies  consider  It  a 
serious  crime  if  they  must  return  any 
money  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

This  year  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  gone  on  a  spending  spree  and 
has  procured  2,900  typewriters  for  use 
In  optical  scanning.  Orders  are  that 
these  must  be  purchased  or  committed 
before  June  30  in  order  that  the  De- 
partment may  charge  them  to  this  year's 
appropriations.  The  rush  Is  so  great  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not 
have  time  to  request  competitive  bids 
but  is  buying  the  typewriters  one  at  a 
time  through  the  individual  offices  on  a 
negotiated  basis.  As  nearly  as  can  be 
figured  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
paying  about  a  half  million  dollars  more 
than  It  would  have  had  It  taken  time  to 
get  bids. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  when  the 
General  Services  Administration  ques- 
tioned the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
to  this  expensive  method  of  procurement 
and  requested  justification  for  its  action, 
the  Department  explained  that  It  had  to 
get  certain  information  required  under 
an  amendment  which  I  had  offered  to 
the  Revenue  Act  last  March. 

I  quote  from  one  of  the  letters  I  have 
received  in  connection  with  this  matter: 
I  am  writing  you  regarding  the  use  of  your 
name  to  JuBtlfy,  at  least  partially,  a  very 
dubloua  procurement  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  At  this  time,  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  Is 
filling  a  requirement  for  approximately  2.000 
typewriters. 

And: 

Your  name  was  used  by  A3CS  personnel  to 
Justify  the  haste  with  which  the  actual  pro- 
curement phases  of  this  transaction  were 
carried  out.  It  was  stated  that  no  time  ex- 
isted for  competitive  tests  of  currently  avail- 
able models  if  ASC8  was  to  meet  your  dead- 
line of  January  1,  1967  for  the  reporting  of 
farmers  payments  to  ma.  The  decision  not 
to  test  current  typewriters  began  the  whole 
string  of  events  which  led  to  ASCS's  expen- 
sive choice. 

These  special  typewriters  are  costing 
over  $500  each  when  purchased  one  at  a 
time. 


June  30,  1966 

When  this  matter  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  G8A,  about  2  weeks  ago  it 
rejected  the  Department's  authority  to 
purchase  In  this  manner.  However  in 
trying  to  Justify  the  action  that  had  been 
taken  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
cited  an  amendment  I  had  offered  to  the 
Revenue  Act  which  was  i>assed  by  Con- 
gress in  March  of  this  year,  but  what 
they  did  not  tell  the  GSA  was  that  that 
amendment  had  been  rejected. 

For  the  information  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  amendment  was  re- 
jected. It  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
but  was  rejected  In  conference,  and  it  la 
not  the  law.  Therefore,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  no  justification  for  the 
extra  expenditure  of  nearly  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars.  Moreover,  no  Justl- 
flcatlon  for  such  an  expenditure  would 
have  existed  even  if  my  amendment  were 
a  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  because  the 
amendment  merely  would  have  required 
the  Department  to  carry  out  the  report- 
ing to  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
payments  to  farmers. 

All  that  the  amendment  to  which  they 
referred  would  have  done  would  have 
Ijeen  to  Instruct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  information  returns  showing 
the  subsidy  pajmients  made  to  the  indi- 
vidual farmers  in  the  same  manner  as 
Information  returns  are  required  from 
every  business  in  America,  who  must 
make  reports  on  salaries,  dividends,  and 
interest  paid. 

That  amendment  was  rejected;  there- 
fore, the  excuse  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  offered  to  GSA  cannot  be 
sustained. 

Unless  a  clearer  explanation  is  forth- 
coming from  the  Department  than  that 
which  I  have  heard  thus  far — prior  to 
the  taking  of  action  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations I  suggest  we  reduce  the 
appropriation  of  this  Department  by 
that  much  money,  together  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  individuals  who  have 
used  my  name  as  a  justification  for 
throwing  a  half  million  dollars  down  a 
rathole.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  those 
persons  should  be  replaced  by  persons 
who  know  that  the  taxpayers  work  for 
this  money. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  extravagant 
expenditure,  p)artlcularly  when  it  is  made 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  law  that 
was  never  enacted. 


June  30,  1966 
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ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Johnson  administration 
is  adding  employees  to  the  Federal  pay- 
roll at  a  rate  of  over  5.000  per  week. 
Today,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Nones- 
sential Federal  E^xpendltures  Issued  a  re- 
port which  shows  that  for  tiie  month  of 
May  the  administration  added  21,007  em- 
ployees to  the  public  payroll. 

During  the  past  12  months  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  has  increased 
by  a  total  of  185.758.  Their  salaries  rep- 
resent an  additional  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  over  $1  billion  annually. 


The  185,758  extra  employees  that  have 
Ijeen  put  on  the  public  payroll  duilng  the 
past  12  months  compares  to  an  addition 
of  only  615  added  during  the  preceding 
13  montlis. 

This  !;pectacular  Increase  cannot  be 
excised  on  the  basis  of  a  war.  Tiiore  was 
t  war  going  on  last  year:  besides  over 
half  of  this  addition  was  in  civilian 
agencies. 

This  spectacular  Increase  in  Federal 
employment  appears  rather  ironic  when 
we  remember  that  last  December  Presi- 
dent John.son  held  a  special  press  con- 
ference and  in  a  great  display  of  economy 
called  for  a  reduction  in  the  Federal  pay- 
roll of  25.000  by  June  30.  Instead  of  re- 
ducing it.  the  administration  has  for  tlie 
past  12  months  been  increasing  the  pub- 
lic payroll  at  an  average  rate  of  15,000 
per  month. 

Plgurint,'  the  Government  on  a  40-hour 
week — no  holiday — this  represents  an 
average  increase  during  the  past  12 
months  of  1  extra  employee  every  40 
seconds. 

But  this  is  an  election  year,  and  the 
Great  Society  Ls  not  adverse  to  spending 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  perpetuate  it- 
self in  power. 


SENATE  AGRICULTURE  (COMMITTEE 
ORDERS  SCHOOL  MILK  PROVI- 
SION REPORTED 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  now  I  have  been  working 
hard  to  gain  Senate  adoption  of  my  biU 
to  makr  the  school  milk  program  per- 
manent. I  am  glad  to  report  to  the  67 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation  that  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  yesterday 
ordered  reported  a  bill  Introduced  by 
Senator  El  lender  which  contains  a  pro- 
vision, similar  to  my  bill  In  several  re- 
spects, extending  the  school  mUk  pro- 
gram. 

This,  tofrether  with  the  adminlstra- 
Uon's  decision  to  support  the  milk  pro- 
ifram  in  its  i>resent  form,  brings  ultimate 
victory  that  much  closer.  I  intend  to 
(I1SCU.SS  the  provisions  of  the  Ellender  bill 
at  some  len.eth  In  the  days  ahead.  It 
should  mean  a  real  shot  In  the  ann  both 
for  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  Nation's 
schoolchildren.  I  think  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tion at  large,  owe  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee who  have  worked  so  hard  to  save  the 
school  milk  program. 


MISSILE  MYTH  EXPLODING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
taow  I  express  the  sentiments  of  most 
or  my  colleagues  when  I  say  "well  done" 
to  the  brave  and  skillful  pilots  who  flew 
yesterday's  successful  mission  against 
Me  oil  storage  depot  near  the  port  of 
iiAiphong. 

Besides  the  immediate  significance  to 
w  Vietnam  war  effort,  the  bombing 
nuQ  served  notice  to  our  Defense  De- 
PWiment  planners  that  the  day  of  the 
"™e  as  a  weapon  is  far  from  over, 
rw?**"^  heavy  defenses,  the  Defense 
"apartment  said  only  one  of  our  planes 
»«  lost  in  the  first  raid  against  the  oU 


depot.  These  defenses  In  the  Haiphong- 
Hanoi  area  include  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles which  many  had  claimed  would 
doom  the  manned  bomber. 

Our  Vietnam  experience  has  shown 
this  to  be  a  false  premise.  This  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  authorized  more  money  than 
President  Johnson  requested  for  the  Air 
Force  advanced  bomber. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  Aviation  Week 
&  Space  Technology  entitled  "Missile 
Myth  Exploding."  Also,  the  magazine 
has  printed  a  series  on  the  air  war  in 
Vietnam  wliich  is  the  most  enlightening 
explanation  yet  of  what  is  actually  hap- 
pening there.  Because  of  its  relevance 
to  yesterday's  raid.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  from  this  series 
explaining  how  our  pilots  have  countered 
the  threats  of  Russian  SAM's  emplaced 
in  North  Vietnam  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  Aviation  Weelc  &  Space  Technology] 
Missn,E  Myths  Exploding 

The  acid  te.st  of  combat  always  dissolves 
many  of  the  most  cherished  peacetime  the- 
ories of  military  leaders  and  civilians  tempo- 
rarily cast  In  the  role  of  military  experts. 
And  so  It  Is  with  the  escalating  war  In  Viet- 
nam. There,  a  number  of  the  Pentagon's 
peacetime  computerized  analyses  of  military 
hardware  are  turning  into  illusory  pbantozns 
that  vanish  In  the  battle  smoke. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  peacetime  myth  that 
Is  being  exploded  in  Vietnam  is  the  effec- 
tiveness of  guided  missiles  under  combat  con- 
ditions. For  some  10  years,  certain  military 
prophets  have  been  preaching  the  doctrine 
that  the  development  of  anti-aircraft  mls- 
Blles  spelled  the  doom  of  manned  aircraft 
as  a  combat  weapon. 

8A-2    PERFORMANCE 

Now  the  anti-aircraft  missile  Is  getting  its 
first  combat  test  In  Vietnam  where  the  Soviet 
SA-2  Guideline  missile  Is  attempting  to  pro- 
tect a  wide  variety  of  targets  In  North  Viet- 
nam from  attack  by  an  equally  wide  variety 
of  U.S.  aircraft.  The  performance  of  the 
SA-2  has  been  pretty  dismal  In  actual  com- 
bat conditions,  with  a  record  of  only  about 
5Tc  of  hits  from  the  total  of  missiles  fired 
In  five  months.  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy 
strike  fighter  aircraft  have  found  It  poeslble 
to  evade  the  SA-2  missiles  by  sharp  ma- 
neuvers after  the  missiles  have  been  fired. 
Electronic  "spoofing"  of  the  SA-2  g\ildance 
systems  has  also  been  effective.  These  strike 
fighters  being  used  In  Vietnam,  because  of 
their  size,  cannot  carry  the  more  elaborate 
electronic  countermeasures  equipment  that 
Is  part  of  Strategic  Air  Command's  B-52  de- 
fenses. 

The  Soviets  have  boasted  loudly  about  the 
effectiveness  of  their  SA-2  missile  defenses 
In  Russia  and  have  widely  distributed  film 
clips  of  an  air  defense  missile  blasting  an 
11-28  bomber  target  drone  from  the  sky. 
They  made  much  of  the  surprise  ehootUig 
down  of  a  USAF  U-2  over  Cuba  during  the 
1962  missile  crisis  and  also  generated  some 
spurious  claims  for  the  SA-2  effectiveness 
in  the  episode  of  Prancla  Gary  Powers'  U-a 
descent  near  Sverdlovsk. 

However,  putting  U.S.  strike  flghtore  under 
combat  conditions  In  Vietnam  is  proving  a 
more  elusive  goal  than  smashing  target 
dronee  on  peacetime  test  ranges.    The  SA-a 


sites  In  Vietnam  are  proving  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  air  attack  even  though  hearUy 
defended  by  conventional  anti-aircraft  artil- 
lery. The  effectiveness  of  U.S.  air-to-ground 
mlssUee  being  used  to  attack  the  8A-2  sites 
also  has  left  considerable  to  be  desired  In 
combat  effectiveness.  Shrike  anti-radar  mis- 
sile performance  has  been  too  spotty  to  be 
relied  on  further.  BuUpup  mlssUee  appar- 
ently require  the  attacking  aircraft  to  remain 
In  conventional  anti-aircraft  range  much  too 
long  to  be  popular  with  combat  pilots.  The 
SA-2  missile  sites  axe  being  smashed  with 
ungulded  rocketa  and  Iron  bombe  and  the 
biggest  damage  to  the  attackers  Is  being  In- 
flicted by  medlum-callber  anti-aircraft  guns. 

Yet  the  supposed  eflectlvenes*  of  the  ex- 
tensive Soviet  anti-aircraft  missile  sltee  de- 
ployed around  the  Soviet  Union  was  per- 
haps the  major  factor  In  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara's  dogged  determination  to  ter- 
minate manned  bomber  production  four 
years  ago  and  financially  starve  any  futtire 
bomber  development  programs. 

The  Soviet  difficulties  with  their  SA-3 
systems  In  Vietnam  Involve  a  ntunber  of 
factors  Including  the  difference  between  the 
quality  control  possible  on  a  few  develop- 
ment test  missiles  and  that  likely  In  large- 
scale  production:  and  the  operational  capa- 
bility of  well-trained  engineers  compared 
with  that  of  field  troops  in  combat.  The 
operational  problems  of  the  SA-2  cannot  be 
blamed  on  Vietnamese  because,  just  as  In 
Cuba  three  years  ago,  the  SA-a  systems  are 
being  operated  by  Russian  peraonnel. 

But  the  Russians  are  not  the  only  nation- 
ality to  have  serious  trouble  with  their  mls- 
sllee  when  deployed  on  an  operational  scale. 
The  U.S.  Navy's  problems  with  Its  Terrier 
and  Tartar  shlpt-based  antl-atrcraft  missiles 
are  still  an  unsolved  crisis  within  the  fleet. 
The  Army's  Nike  Ajax  and  Hercules  reoord, 
even  against  target  drones  on  te*t  ranges, 
was  never  very  impressive. 

During  the  past  two  decades  when  science 
and  technology  made  such  fantastic  prog- 
ress, an  almost  mystical  faith  developed  In 
the  automated,  electronic-brained  weapon 
that  rejected  the  role  of  man  in  the  combat 
.■system  loop  except  as  a  designer -engineer  or 
a  military  button  pusher.  An  Invincibility 
and  reliability  were  assiimed  to  be  Implicit 
in  these  type  of  weapons  that  made  all  else 
obsolete.  The  combat  process  was  too  often 
synthesized  In  computer  war  games  whose 
outcome  was  accepted  as  gospel  before  the 
battle  was  really  Joined, 

KIT    COMBAT    E.EMENTS 

The  course  of  htunan  events,  even  In  this 
age  of  galloping  technology,  has  never  sup- 
ported this  thesis.  The  factors  of  human 
Rkill  and  courage  are  always  key  elements  tn 
any  combat  equation. 

We  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  less  reliance 
on  technology  for  our  military  arsenals  But 
what  we  do  suggest  is  that  "over-confidence 
has  been  placed  on  underdeveloped  technol- 
ogj-  too  soon  to  achieve  true  military  effec- 
tiveness. The  low  combat  reliability  of  sev- 
eral types  of  nusslles  m  Vietnam  and  the 
dlamal  performance  of  the  Navy's  defense 
mlBBllee  Indicate  that: 

More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  quality 
control  of  production  weapons. 

More  thorough  development  testing  pro- 
gram, that  features  more  elements  of  the 
battlefield  than  the  laboratory.  Is  necessary 
before  placing  fu:i  dependence  on  new  weap- 
on systems  as  a  primary  source  of  military 
|X)wer. 

ROBEKT   HOTZ. 


Thk  War  in  VrrrNAM     Sams  Spi-b  Chancks 
IN  Combat  Tactics,  Nrw  Equipmen-i 

(By  C.  M.  Plattner) 

Saigon,— Emplacement  of  Sovlet-bullt  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  (SAM)  m  North  Vietnam 
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has  brought  about  sweeping  changes  In  com- 
bat tactics  and  spurred  development  of  new 
equipment  to  counter  the  effectiveness  of  tills 
threat. 

These  Russian  SA-2  missiles,  although  di- 
rectly responsible  for  downing  only  10  US 
aircraft,  registering  a  kill  rate  of  5'-  for  all 
missiles  flred,  have  nevertheless  forced  tacti- 
cal aircraft  to  Oy  at  lower  altitudes  where  the 
probability  of  being  hit  by  conventional  anti- 
aircraft tire  Is  Increased. 

Since  the  threat  of  SAMs  In  North  Viet- 
nam became  a  reality  w:ta  the  losa  of  an  Air 
Force  McDonnell  F  4C  on  July  24.  Navy  and 
USAP  have  been  working  hard  to  develop 
means  to  counter  the  eflectlveness  of  the  mis- 
siles. 

Both  Navy  and  Air  Force  were  relatively  un- 
prepiired  to  meet  the  HAM  threat  with  equip- 
ment and  tactics  on  hand.  Among  the  key 
lessons  learned  In  the  first  actual  combat 
situation  faced  by  tactical  Jet  aircraft  of 
either  service  were: 

Navys  Shrike  missile  developed  to  knock 
out  enemy  radars  has  been  Ineffective  so  far. 
although  a  number  of  them  have  been  fired. 
Mobility  of  SAM  batteries  exceeds  previous 
estimates.  A  SAM  buttery  can  be  dismantled 
In  about  4  hr  and  s.n  up  In  about  6  hr. 
Moving  SAM  units  from  one  site  to  another 
Is  done  routinely  by  the  North  Vietnamese, 
using  rcMd  and  river  networks,  particularly 
after  a  missile  is  fired  at  an  attacking  air- 
craft 

Electronic  ecu n term eaau res  equipment  and 
tactics  for  tactical  aircraft  were  badly  lack- 
ing. Although  some  SAM  avoidance  t.»ctlcs 
such  as  the  "pop-up  maneuver"  had  bee:i  de- 
veloped previously,  few,  !f  any,  hlgh-altltude 
tactics  existed  No  electronic  counter  meas- 
ures equipment  was  In  use  on  tactical  air- 
craft iind  both  services  rushed  Into  crash 
pro«rains  to  develop  new  equipment 

When  the  SAMa  first  were  encountered  on 
missions  over  North  VIetn  im.  the  pilots  were 
seriously  concern(>d  ovpr  the  new  threat. 
Later,  as  they  observed  repeated  misses  of 
the  missiles,  ttie  pilots  changed  their  at- 
titude. Most  now  feel  that  the  dantrer  from 
conventional  anti-aircraft  fire  In  North  Viet- 
nam Is  greater  than  from  SAMa. 

The  pllot-s  also  Initially  were  Impressed  by 
the  larger  size  of  the  missile  as  It  sped  by 
and  described  it  varlouslv  as  a  Ek^uglas  A-4 
without  wings  i>r  as  a  "flying  telephone  pole." 
Air  Force  and  Navv.  however,  quickly 
learned  that  the  SAM  batteries  were  as  diffi- 
cult to  find  and  destroy  as  the  Viet  Cong  In 
South  Vietnam  Early  strikes  attempted 
hist  summer  against  sites  met  with  little  suc- 
cess Too  often  the  site  was  there  but  the 
missiles  and  radars  were  missing. 

Camouflage  and  deception  made  pinpoint- 
ing sites  more  difficult,  and  In  one  case  an 
Air  Force  strike  was  conducted  against  a 
dummy  site 

It  waa  nut  until  electronic  countermeasures 
were  hastily  devcli.j;.ed  and  rushed  Into  use 
last  fall  that  real-time  Intelligence  Informa- 
tion gave  attacking  aircraft  a  positive  In- 
dication of  the  location  of  active  sites 

Pathfinder  aircraft  equipped  with  radar- 
homing  devices  began  to  be  used  last  fall  In 
a  "hunter-killer"  rule  The  pathfinders  pin- 
point an  active  SAM  site  by  flying  over  it.  and 
the  strike  aircraft  following  it  deliver  their 
bomt>8  and  rockets  on  the  site 

First  aircraft  to  be  used  successfully  as  a 
pathfinder  was  the  Navy  Douglas  A-4.  The 
A-4a  were  used  as  pathfinders  for  both  Re- 
public USAP  F  106s  as  well  aa  Navy  sUlke 
aircraft  Air  Force  Installed  a  radar-homing 
device  on  the  F  105,  but  It  turned  out  to  be 
ineffecUve,  largely  because  of  limited  range. 
USAF  then  switched  to  a  North  American 
F  100  aa  a  pathfinder 

Conventional  bombs  and  ungulded  rockets 
*re  being  used  to  knock  out  the  SAM  sltee 
since  the  Shrike  missile,  developed  for  silenc- 
ing radar  transmitters,  has  proven  relaUTely 
Ineffective     It  is  felt  that  most  Shrikes  hsve 


failed  to  strike  the  target,  although  there 
were  cases  where  the  radar  stopped  emitting 
signals.  It  Is  not  known  whether  this  was  a 
countermeasures  move,  however,  or  whether 
the  Shrike  had  blown  up  the  radar  unit 

U.S.  military  officers  have  long  had  a  high 
regard  for  the  quality  of  Russian  radars  and 
have  been  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
high  degree  of  mobility  of  the.r  radar  and 
fire  control  units.  It  is  this  high  degree  of 
mobility  which  has  permitted  the  SAM  bat- 
teries in  North  Vietnam  to  be  moved  fre- 
quently and  escape  strikes  from  the  air. 

Two  principal  types  of  sites  have  been 
Identified  In  North  Vietnam: 

Permanent,  fixed  sites  with  dug-ln  revet- 
ments. 

Temporary  sites — These  are  quickly-pre- 
pared locations  with  little  attempt  at  re- 
vetting missiles  and  radars,  normally. 
Maximum  use  Is  made  of  terrain  and  nat- 
ural foliage  such  as  orchards  (AW&ST  Nov. 
22.  1965,  p  29)  for  camouflage,  although 
some  sites  have  been  laid  out  In  open  fields. 
When  these  sites  are  temporarily  vacated, 
the  missiles  may  be  either  transfxjrted  to 
another  site  along  with  the  fire-control  units 
or  concealed  at  or  near  the  old  site. 

Only  a  small  number  of  the  sites  are  per- 
manent Mo6t  of  them  are  temporary.  As 
of  last  month  there  were  over  40  temporary 
and  permanent  sites  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  mobility  of  the  entire  SAM  complex 
In  North  Vietnam  took  military  officials  by 
surprise.  They  Initially  believed  that  most 
of  the  sites  were  fixed  while  several  highly 
mobile  units  moved  around  from  place  to 
place  Experience  showed  that  virtually 
the  entire  SAM  site  complex  Is  mobile  and  is 
moved  constantly. 

There  are  several  highly  mobile  SAM  bat- 
teries of  later  design  with  missiles  mounted 
on  mobile  launchers  and  radar  and  fire-con- 
trol systems  In  truck  vans. 

Movement  of  the  SAM  units  from  place 
to  place  Is  largely  by  road  and  river  trans- 
portation.    Very  little  Is  done  by  railroad. 

Although  mobility  is  surprisingly  good, 
accuracy  so  far  has  been  very  poor.  Pilots 
have  several  times  ob?:ervecl  l()-20  SAM's 
flred  at  them  on  individual  raids  without 
scoring  a  hit. 

The  following  reasons  are  felt  to  be  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  the  poor  accunicy; 

Constant  movement  of  the  radars  and  fire 
control  system.-;  makes  it  difficult  to  keep 
them  at  maximum  efficiency  Thus,  mobil- 
ity Is  gained  at  t.ie  expense  of  effectiveness. 
Defensive  t.iclics  have  been  developed  by 
US  al.-men  to  take  advantage  of  the  SAMs" 
wf'ak  points  7hese  Include  tactics  used 
while  flying  at  both  high  and  low  altitudes. 

Track  radars  and  fire  control  systems  until 
recently  were  older  vintage  iS-b'and)  equip- 
ment which  do  not  have  as  high  a  degree  of 
precision  as  new  Russlai  C-band  rad.<\r!  now 
being  Installed  in  North  Vietnam  i  AW&.ST 
Jan  10.  p  32t.  The  new  radar  units  are  ex- 
pected to  Increase  the  elfectlveness  of  the 
SAMs  In  North  Vietnam  significantly  If  air 
operations  are  resumed. 

There  Is  no  Indication  thus  far  that  the 
more  advanced  SA-3  missiles  are  being 
brought  Into  North  Vietnam,  but  their  In- 
troduction would  undoubtedly  increase  stg- 
niflcantlv  the  haaard  to  US.  aircraft  TTie 
SA-3  has  a  longer  range  and  can  be  flred 
at  lower  deflection  angles  than  the  SA  2  gen- 
eration I'f  mi&slles  currently  In  North  Viet- 
nam Ii  also  is  eqxiipped  with  heat-sceklag 
capability  which  would  require  developing 
iiew  countermea.>:Mres  equipment  and  tactics 
The  large  size  of  the  SAMs  makes  them  easy 
to  spot  after  tiring  If  there  Is  no  cloud  cover. 
and  they  leave  a  smoke  trail  which  Is  eas'ly 
seen  during  the  day  At  night  the  exhaust 
Is  seen  as  a  bright  glow  against  a  normally 
black   countryside 

SA-2  missiles  are  guided  to  their  targets 
from  the  ground  since  they  do  not  have  an 
on-board  hotolng  capability      General  capa- 


blllUes  of  SA-2  missiles  Include  the  follow 
ing: 

Minimum  tracking  time  from  lock-on  to 
fire  is  less  than  4.5  sec. 

Slant  range  Is  less  than  25  ml. 

SA-2s  are  generally  ineffective  against  Hr 
craft  flying  at  high  speeds  at  altitudes  uuder 
3.000  ft.  This  makes  the  use  of  Jet  alrcnut 
almost  mandatory  since  slower  aircraft  such 
as  the  Douglas  A-1  are  easier  to  hu,  and  con 
sequently  are  not  used  Inside  the  SAM  en- 
velope. 

The  basic  function  of  surface-to-air  mis- 
sUes  Is  to  defend  key  areas  from  enemy  air- 
craft. The  SA-2s  are  assigned  the  role  o' 
protecting  major  cities  in  North  Vietnam 
from  U.S.  aircraft.  Just  as  Hawk  missiles  ans 
deployed  in  South  Vietnam  at  principal  air 
bases  such  as  Da  Nang.  Chu  La!  and  Cub 
Ranh  Bay  as  defense  against  enemv  air. 
craft. 

The  SAM  envelope  in  North  Vietnam  \i 
designed  to  provide  maximum  protection  to 
Hanoi.  Haiphong  and  the  city  and  port  of 
Thanh  Hoa  located  70  mi.  south  of  Hanoi 
At  least  five  sites  ring  the  city  of  Hanoi  it- 
self. These,  coupled  with  outlying  aitet 
stretch  the  SAM  envelope  to  a  radius  of  40- 
70  ml  west  and  north  of  Hanoi  and  gen- 
erally eastward  to  the  coast,  forming  a  wide 
belt   to  cover  Haiphong   also 

SAM  sites  themselves  are  normally  heavily 
defended  by  conventional  anti-aircraft  weap- 
ons. Including  radar-controlled  guju 
These  present  the  greatest  hazard  to  aircraft 
attacking  SAM  sites,  since  tactics  are  em- 
ployed to  minimize  the  vulnerabUlty  to 
missiles. 

The  US.  air  strikes  against  the  S.-Uii  glt« 
In  North  Vietnam  began  on  Julv  27.  thrw 
days  after  the  missile  scored  Its  first  suocese 
against  an  Americ;in  aircraft,  a  USAP  Mc- 
Donnell F  4C,  when  40  F-105s  hit  two  tar- 
gets 40  ml.  northwest  of  Hanoi  One  of  the 
sites  was  listed  as  destroyed  ar  the  time,  but 
officials  now  say  the  first  "completely  suc- 
cessful" raid  against  the  SAMs  did  not  come 
until  Oct.    17. 

The  October  mission  was  carried  out  by 
four  A-4  Jet  attack  aircraft  preceded  bv  a 
Grumman  A-GA  which  served  as  the  path- 
finder. The  aircraft  were  from  the  carrier 
Independence. 

The  pilots,  who  counted  five  or  six  miss-les 
on  their  launchers  and  apparently  ready  for 
firing,  encountered  heavy  automatic  weapoM 
fire  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  site 
50  mi.  northeast  of  Hanoi  There  was  no 
response  from  the  SAMs.  however 

The  A-6A  locked  onto  the  site  approxi- 
mately 3  mm  after  the  aircraft  had  pene- 
trated into  the  general  vicinity.  The  A-t«, 
flying  on  the  deck,  then  made  single,  lilgh- 
sp>eed  passe.s  over  the  target  In  rapid  succes- 
sion, dropping  hlgh-exploslve  bombs  Total 
time  over  the  target  was  estmiatcd  at  15  min. 
The  pilots  reported  that,  during  the  course 
of  the  attack,  one  SAM  had  'cooked  off"  f.nd 
could  be  seen  "snaking"  its  way  across  the 
missile  site.  The  missile  transporter  area 
ar.d  the  center  of  the  site  luelf  were  In 
flames. 

The  low-aUitude  approach  to  the  target 
represented  a  sharp  shift  In  practice  from 
July  when  the  firs:  F-iC  was  lost  TTie  sir- 
craft  was  one  of  four  F-4Cs  flying  over  SarXh 
Vietnam  at  a  medium  altitude  and  sboTS  » 
usually-protective  cirrus  cloud  cover.  Plloti 
of  the  other  aircraft  in  the  flight  later  rt- 
ported  that  they  first  became  aware  that  they 
were  under  attack  when  a  "bail  of  fire  »nd 
yellowish  smoke"  appeared  ar<3u:id  the  sir- 
craft's  tu!  section.  At  about  the  same  tlmft 
they  noticed  another  two  "telephone  pol««" 
climbing  toward  them  at  a  near-vertlcsl  »n* 
gle.  They  made  a  sharp  break  and  msnsg*^ 
to  avoid  the  missiles,  however 

Other  recent  raids  against  SAM  sites  sn^ 
their  results  have  included: 

Oct.  31— Navy  A-4s  destroyed  a  SAM  ■»• 
5  ml.  from  the  Kep  highway  bridge  *0  mL 
northeast  of  Hanoi. 
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IJov  5-A-4S  hit  a  SAM  location  45  ml  east 
of  Hanoi.  One  missile  launcher  was  de- 
jtroyed  and  a  secondary  explosion  was  re- 
ported 

Nov  7— USAF  F-lOSs  destroyed  two  sites  31 
ml.  south  southwest  of  Hanoi.  P-4Cs  struck 
a  SAM  installation  22  ml.  southwest  of 
Hanoi.  An  undetermined  number  of  mis- 
siles mci  launchers  were  reported  destroyed. 

Nov  2'1  -U.S.  aircraft  attacked  two  SAM 
sites,  one  L-x-ated  34  ml.  west  northwest  of 
Hanoi  was  listed  as  destroyed.  A  radar  con- 
uol  van  was  destroyed  at  the  other  location 
41  mi.  northwest  of  Hanoi. 

N'ov  23 — F  105s  reported  that  they  had  de- 
stroyed a  site  34  ml.  west  northwest  of 
Hanoi  One  missile  received  a  direct  hit 
Thile  on  its  launcher,  and  a  large  secondary 
explosion  w;is  seen. 

Nov  27 — P  105s  struck  the  SAM  support 
laclUly  at  Dong  Em  22  ml.  southwest  of 
H»nol.  Seventeen  buildings  were  destroyed, 
another  three  were  damaged. 

Dec  22 — U.S.  aircraft  destroyed  a  SAM  site 
58  ml.  northwest  of  Hanoi. 

Prior  to  the  bombing  ce.ssatlon  last  Dec.  24. 
the  US.  strategy  in  picking  bombing  targets 
a  North  Vietnam  was  a  step-by-step  effort 
striking  Increasingly  important  targets  closer 
and  closer  to  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  The  goal 
»is  to  per.'^uade  the  Hanoi  regime  to  stop  ag- 
jTfiis;  ••;  in  the  south.  The  bombing  of  a 
'^ernul  eierirlc  power  facility  12  ml.  north 
sortheast  of  Haiphong  Dec.  14,  one  of  the 
last  major  targets  hit  prior  to  the  suspen- 
sion Is  a  good  example  of  this  policy. 

To  pursue  this  policy  with  greatest  im- 
punity required  neutralization  of  the  SAM 
missile  sites  in  the  assigned  target  areas 
Ai  the  S.'iM  missile  sites  mushroomed  last 
fall,  from  nine  in  August  to  over  40  in  De- 
cember, It  became  increasingly  important 
to  conduct  strike  missions  specifically  against 
SAM  sites  and  support  facilities.  As  of  mid- 
October,  only  seven  SAM  site  strikes  had 
been  conducted.  Prom  that  point  through 
early  December,  an  average  of  two  strikes 
per  week  were  conducted.  Two  strikes  also 
lere  fluw:i  against  the  Dong  Em  SAM  sup- 
port facility  located  22  ml.  west  southwest 
of  Hanoi.  The  Dong  Em  complex  was  identi- 
fied as  a  training  area  and  a  missile  assembly 
and  repair  facility  serving  three  active  SAM 
batteries. 

In  the  two  strikes  on  Dong  Em,  damage 
estimates  Included  27  buildings  destroyed.  5 
buildings  damaged  and  2  secondary  explo- 
sions. 

Th?  Initial  fear  of  SAMs  has  been  largelv 
Mlayed  by  their  poor  record  in  hitting  U.S. 
ilrplanpf,  but  USAP  and  Navy  have  been 
forced  to  fly  at  low  altitudes  on  strikes 
••thin  the  vSAM  envelope. 

Beth  services  now  frequently  use  the  pop- 
up maneuver  on  missions  agaln.st  SAM  sites 
Mid  other  heavily  defended  targets  within 
the  SAM  envelope.  Navy  units  striking 
these  targets  have  all  but  abandoned  rolling 
•a  on  runs  from  high  altitude,  a  favored 
whnlque  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  SAM 
nussiies  and  radar-controlled  anti-aircraft 
funs. 

The  pop-up  technique  was  developed  dur- 
i|^the  Cuban  ml-ssile  crisis  In  late  1962  but 
,"  "<^^  »'dely  practiced  subsequently.  It 
wolves  a  final  run  to  the  target  at  low 
;"«  to  escape  radar  detection.  A  pull-up 
J  made  just  short  of  the  target,  and.  at  the 
"P^  ^^^  pull-up,  the  aircraft  Is  rolled  and 
?«^ed  through  to  place  the  sight  on  the 
*[Ket.  and  a  normal  dive  bombing  run  Is 
"^mpleted. 

-,I?^,P°P-"P  maneuver  Involves  precise 
be  rt?!!^?,"  ^  ^^*  pull-up  point,  which  may 
oft*^  ,!^  ''^  ^'°«  ^'^h  ^^e  target  or  more 
blZ°,  !''^^"y  oH8et.  requiring  a  modified 
™i  ro  1  or  wing  over  to  establish  the  alr- 
■^^"it  In  Its  run. 

dlffln.u''^"^  the  target  U  one  of  the  most 
JJ^i^uit  ta.?ks  to  master,  since  the  pilot  sees 
"«  wrget  for  the  first  time  during  the  pull- 


up  and  has  only  a  short  time  to  become 
oriented  and  place  his  aircraft  into  an  aim- 
ing trajectory.  This  compares  with  the  nor- 
mal mission  in  South  Vietnam  where  air- 
craft approach  the  target  at  7.000-10.000  ft 
and  have  several  minutes  during  an  orbit  of 
the  target  to  Identify  It  clearly. 

Flying  at  low  altitude,  however.  Is  hazard- 
ous because  there  are  extensive  light  and 
medium  anti-aircraft  emplacements  located 
In  the  vicinity  of  Important  North  Vietnam- 
ese targets. 

Many  new  anti-aircraft  guns  have  been 
noted  in  North  Vietnam  recently.  As  one 
veteran  pilot  put  it.  "the  guns  up  there  have 
multiplied  like  rabbits  the  last  couple  of 
months."  Conventional  anti-aircraft  weap- 
on? 'nclude  50  cal..  20  mm  .  37  mm  ,  57  mm., 
87  mil.  ind  100  mm.  Some  of  the  57  mm, 
and  almost  all  of  the  87  and  100  mm  artillery 
are  radar-controlled. 

Fire  from  the  smaller  caliber  automatic 
weapons,  from  37  mm  down,  has  been  re- 
sponsible lor  downing  the  large  majority  of 
aircraft  over  North  Vietnam.  Principal  weap- 
ons used  against  SAM  sites  have  b-^en  bomt)s 
of  the  750-lb.  category  or  less.  Air  Puree  uses 
750-lb.  M-117S  frequently,  since  they  are  in 
the  supply  system.  The  Navy,  which  doesn't 
own  any  750-pounders.  uses  500  and  250-lb. 
bombs  frequently.  Both  occasionally  drop 
larger  bombs  in  the  1.000-  and  2.000-lb.  class 
and  fire  2,75-ln.  rockets  also. 

A  typical  P-I05  load  Is  six  750-lb.  bombs. 
Normally,  one  or  more  flights  of  four  air- 
craft are  employed  per  mission.  Only  one 
pass  is  made  by  each  aircraft.  The  Martin 
Bullpup  air-to-ground  guided  misclles  are 
not  being  used  against  SAM  sites  because  of 
the  prolonged  period  an  aircraft  must  be  in  a 
dive  to  observe  and  correct  the  missile  on  its 
flight  to  the  target.  This  provides  enemy 
radar-controlled  anti-aircraft,  as  well  as  SAM 
missiles,  with  sufficient  time  to  track  and 
shoot  down  the  diving  aircraft. 

SAM  site  strikes,  like  all  other  missions 
over  North  Vietnam,  normally  are  planned  at 
White  Hou=e  or  Comm.'^nder-ln-Chlef.  Pa- 
cific level,  with  the  Pentagon  controlling 
strikes  against  all  major  targets.  The  re- 
quests are  written  into  the  dailv  orders  issued 
by  USAF's  2nd  Air  Dlv  and  Navy's  Carrier 
Task  Force  77,  anc;  Include  number  of  air- 
craft to  be  used,  ordnance  to  be  carried, 
strike  time,  router  and  altitudes. 

Commander."!  in  Vietnam  plan  only  such 
things  as  rendezvous  times  with  tanker  air- 
craft for  air-to-air  refueling.  In  the  case  of 
Joint  USAF-Navy  operation,  they  iron  out 
minor  details  of  coordination. 

Most  SAM  missiles  are  transported  from 
Siberian  ports  to  North  Vietnam  by  ship  to 
the  main  port  of  Haiphong,  legated  east  of 
Hanoi.  Much  of  the  shipping  is  done  in  Rus- 
sian vessels  manned  by  Communist  bloc 
countries  such  as  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland. 
Russia  also  supplies  the  radars  for  the 
radar-controlled  anti-aircraft.  although 
Communist  bloc  countries  such  as  Czecho- 
slovakia supply  some  of  the  guns.  Russia 
also  supplies  advisers  and  technicians  to 
operate  and   maintain   the  equipment. 

SAM  missiles  generally  have  missed  to  the 
rear  of  U.S.  aircraft  rather  than  In  front.  Oc- 
casionally, missiles  have  exploded  far  in  front 
of  attacking  aircraft,  however,  for  no  appar- 
ent reason.  Exploding  missiles  make  a  "great 
dirty  green-brown  glob  of  smoke."  according 
to  one  pilot's  description. 

Proximity  fusing  was  thought  to  be  used 
initially,  but  pilots  now  believe  that  com- 
mand detonation  via  the  radar  link  between 
ground  and  missile  is  being  used  predomi- 
nantly. Command  detonation  is  almost  al- 
ways used  at  low  altitudes.  SA-28  also  are 
equipped  with  contact  fuses  to  detonate  the 
warhead  on  impact. 

Layout  of  SAM  sites  generally  is  the  same — 
radar  and  fire  control  system  In  the  center 
of  the  site  and  missiles  on  launchers  sur- 
rounding the  radar.    Pilots  have  noted  that 


adjacent  missiles  often  are  20-30  deg.  offset 
in  heading. 

Although  single  SAMs  are  fired  occasion- 
ally, more  often  two  or  three  will  be  fired 
in  close  succession,  much  Uke  a  ripple  firing. 
This  may  be  an  attempt  to  increase  hits  or 
counter  new  defensive   tactics. 


IN 


SCREW-WORM      ERADICATION 
MEXICO 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, this  body  passed  S.  3325,  which 
piovides  for  U.S.  cooperation  through 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture ill  the  task  of  eradicating  the  screw- 
worm  from  Mexico  I  cosponsored  this 
legislation  with  Mr.  Montoy.a  because  I 
come  fi-om  a  State  which  has  been 
plagued  in  the  past  with  the  harmful 
efTecLs  of  the  screw-worm.  In  1965, 
California  and  Arizona  undertook  a  pro- 
gi-am  to  control  the  migration  of  the 
screw- worm  and  after  a  test  period  of  11 
weeks,  we  have  not  had  one  reoccur- 
rence. The  importance  of  this  to  the 
breeders  of  livestock  in  my  State  and  in 
this  counti-y  is  a  matter  with  which  we 
cannot  be  lightly  concerned. 

Programs  to  combat  infestation  by 
screw-worms  were  begun  9  years  ago  by 
fi%e  of  our  Southeastern  States  Evei'i 
though  this  area  was  in  part  surrounded 
by  water  and  the  land  to  the  north  was 
of  such  a  ciiraai*  so  a*  to  prevent  the 
screw-worm  from  surviving  the  winter, 
there  was  a  chance  of  rcmfestatlon  by 
migration  from  bordering  States  to  the 
southwest.  Consequently,  Inspection 
stations  were  needed  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  These  were  created  6  years 
ago  and  were  maintained  for  4  years  at 
a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $750,000  per 
year.  There  was  no  cost-shai-ing  by  the 
State  or  local  governments  involved. 
With  the  eradication  ol  this  insect,  it 
then  became  necessarj-  for  States  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  further  infestation 
from  Mexico.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
a  barrier  line  at  the  border  rested  with 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Agricul- 
tural Appropriation  Act  of  1966  makes 
$2  8  million  available  for  this  purpose, 
with  only  minor  cost-sharing  by  the 
States. 

This  plan  was  begun  in  1962  and  In 
1966  the  artificial  barrier  was  extended 
to  California  and  Arizona  at  a  $1  million 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
two  States  adding  an  additional  $600,000. 
Arizona  and  California's  program  was 
begun  in  May  1965  with  a  $100,000  fund- 
ing provided  for  under  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act  of  1965.  In 
March  of  this  year,  It  was  reported  that 
not  one  screw-worm  had  been  found  to 
be  living  In  either  State  during  the  pre- 
ceding 3  months,  even  though  the  ell-  ~ 
mate  would  have  permitted  the  insects 
to  maintain  life  throughout  the  winter. 
Although  we  might  now  say  that  the 
screw-worm  has  been  eradicated  through 
all  the  States  on  our  southern  border, 
future  migrations  will  be  possible  during 
the  present  summer  if  an  effective  bar- 
rier is  not  maintained.  However,  the 
cost  of  this  has  proven  to  exceed  $5  mil- 
lion per  year. 

This  bill— S.  3325— will  allow  a  re- 
duced cost  with  a  greater  chance  of  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  future.     Already  the 
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United  States  has  extended  the  barrier 
south  of  Arizona  into  Mexico,  but  the 
span  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  Is  a  long  one,  2.000  miles 
long,  and  if  the  purpose  of  the  barrier 
Is  to  be  jMihieved,  then  the  entire  border 
must  be  patrolled.  The  legislative  intent 
of  S.  3225  is  to  provide  for  cooperation 
between  two  governments,  that  have  al- 
ways maintained  excellent  relations  in 
the  past,  to  seek  to  move  the  barrier  to 
the  south  so  as  to  eventually  reach  the. 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  having  elTectu- 
ated  a  total  eradication  of  the  screw- 
worm  to  the  north.  If  this  can  be 
achieved,  no  longer  will  we  have  to  patrol 
a  2.000-mlle  border,  but  only  a  200-mlle 
span.  The  cost  In  the  future  will  be 
minimal  and  well  worth  our  present  effort 
and  expense. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  was  an  Indication  of  the  far- 
sightedness and  cost  mindedness  of  their 
Members.  S  3325  is  a  worthy  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  8.  enacted  on  Febru- 
ary 28.  1947.  It  attacks  a  significant 
problem.  Hopefully,  the  results  will  be 
as  successful  in  the  eradication  of  the 
endemic  screw -worm  as  has  been  the 
elimination  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  Mexican  and  American  cattle. 


SHAMEFUL  THAT  WE  FAIL  TO  USE 
CIVIL  DEFENSE  HOSPITALS  TO 
SAVE  LIVES  OF  CIVILIANS  IN  VIET- 
NAM AND  OTHER  STRICKEN 
AREAS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  Vietnam,  at  Clark  Air  Base  in  the 
Philippine  Republic,  and  in  other  of  our 
military  installations  in  the  Par  East,  the 
hospitals  of  our  Armed  Forces  are 
jammed  with  wounded  and  sick  from 
Vietnam.  In  addition  to  those  GI's 
wounded  in  actual  combat  with  the  Viet- 
cong.  thousands  have  been  maimed  or 
severely  wounded  by  Jungle  booby  traps" 
so  concealed  as  to  escape  detection  un- 
less extreme  caution  is  exercised. 

Then,  thousands  of  our  young  service- 
men, fighting  In  Vietnam,  have  been  af- 
flicted with  malaria,  hepatitis  and  other 
jungle  diseases.  Many  of  these  are  of 
such  a  virulent  nature  that  modern  med- 
ical science  has  been  hard  put  to  find 
cures  for  them.  As  a  result,  imfortu- 
nately,  many  fine  young  Americans  have 
died.  In  April  of  1966  alone,  850  GI's 
were  afllicted  with  malaria,  not  to  men- 
tion the  number  of  soldiers,  sailors  and 
airmen  who  were  stricken  with  other 
dreaded  tropical  diseases. 

At  the  same  time  thousands  of  soldiers 
fighting  In  the  Vietnamese  army  and  ad- 
ditional thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  have  been  wounded  and  maimed. 
For  many  of  them  there  are  no  hospital 
beds  whatever.  Many  of  our  young  men 
are  placed  on  temporary  cots. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  shocking  that  while 
this  tragic  situation  exists,  there  are 
2.644  civil  defense  hospitals  presently  in 
storage  throughout  the  Nation.  Each 
contains  200  beds  for  a  total  of  528.800 
hospital  beds,  rotting  and  mildewing  in 
civil  defense  storage  facilities.  These 
emergency  hospitals,  so-called,  have  cost 


taxpayers  $75  million.  In  Ohio  alone 
there  are  119  of  these  hospitals  stored 
away.  Think  of  the  good  will  we  would 
engender  In  Asia  were  we  to  donate  these 
hospitals  to  civilian  authorities  of  South 
Vietnam.  Without  a  doubt  thousands  of 
these  hospital  beds  and  other  equipment 
could  be  put  to  good  use  by  our  medical 
corps  officials  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Far  East  In  countries  such  as  In- 
dia, Pakistan,  Burma  and  Laos.  Also, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  equipment 
would  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese soldiers  and  civilians.  In  Saigon 
the  situation  of  the  civilian  population 
is  unfortunate  and  in  fact  very  sad.  It 
Is  said  there  is  only  one  hospital  in  that 
densely  populated  city  available  for 
civilian  men,  women  and  children. 

In  Ohio  a  recent  investigation  of  two 
of  these  stored  hospitals  revealed  that 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  medicines 
had  wasted  away  while  the  usefulness  of 
even  greater  amounts  is  rapidly  expiring. 
Hospital  beds  and  other  equipment  have 
been  rotting  away  from  mildew  and 
neglect. 

This  same  intolerable  situation  exists 
in  other  States,  and  is  just  one  more 
example  in  a  long  list  of  sUly  schemes 
and  unworkable  programs  concocted  by 
boondoggling  civil  defense  officials 

Mr.  President,  civil  defense  officials 
have  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  more 
than  $133  million  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  These  bureaucrats  never  seem  to 
learn.  After  15  years,  after  the  com- 
plete waste  of  more  than  a  billion  and 
a  half  taxpayer's  dollars,  and  after  hun- 
dreds of  sUly  and  useless  schemes,  they 
still  hope  to  continue  the  ridiculous  civil 
defense  boondoggle. 

There  is  no  other  function  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  has  been 
so  thoroughly  discredited.  Few  citizens 
any  longer  take  its  operations  seriously. 
Many  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  discontinued  their  civil  defense 
programs  and  expenditures  officially, 
such  as  Portland,  Oreg..  New  York  City, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  elsewhere  have  ig- 
nored them  to  the  point  where  for  all 
practical  purposes  they  have  been  abol- 
ished. Shortly  after  he  took  office.  Mayor 
Lindsay,  of  New  York  City,  announced 
that  he  would  abolish  that  city's  office 
of  civil  defense.  In  doing  so,  he  saved 
the  taxpayers  of  New  York  City  more 
than  $1,200,000  a  year.  Let  us  hope  that 
other  mayors  and  Governors  follow  this 
commonsense  action  by  the  mayor  of 
New  York  City. 

Despite  these  facts  and  despite  the 
fact  that  American  citizens  have  com- 
pletely lost  faith  In  the  civil  defense 
boondoggle,  civil  defense  officials  con- 
tinue to  stock  shelters — holes  in  the 
ground — with  food  and  medical  supplies 
at  a  cost  to  taxpayers  of  more  than  $20 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  too  few 
Governors,  mayors,  and  county  commis- 
sioners can  resist  the  temptation  of  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  to  provide  in  many 
cases  a  comfortable  haven  in  the  poli- 
tical storm  for  political  hacks  and  de- 
feated officeholders.  While  enjoying 
public  sinecures  they  do  little  except 
talk  vaguely  about  survival  plans,  write 


messages  to  other  bureaucrats,  stage 
alerts  to  annoy  their  neighbors,  and  dis- 
tribute countless  reams  of  literature. 

Daily,  I— and  I  am  sure  all  of  my  col- 
leagues likewise — receive  telephone  calls 
and  letters  from  mayors  and  other  mu- 
nicipal officials  requesting  assistance  In 
having  their  applications  for  public 
works  and  other  Federal  projects  ex- 
pedited. At  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
Government  Is  encouraging  these  ofBcl&li 
to  spend  millions  of  taxpayer.s  dollars  for 
civil  defense  employees  and  ridiculous 
civil  defense  programs. 

If  we  cut  off  the  head  of  the  bureau- 
cratic octopus  in  Washington,  it.s  waste- 
ful satellites  in  States  and  cities  will 
soon  wither  away.  The  civil  defense  pro- 
gram has  been  a  stupendous  hoax  and 
waste  of  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  of  taxpayers'  money.  This  so- 
called  civil  defense  shelter  program  is  a 
hULce  boondoggle.  The  Soviet  Union 
poses  no  threat  of  nuclear  attack  with 
Intercontinental  baUlstlc  missiles.  Its 
leaders  seek  coexistence.  They  are  veer- 
ing toward  capitalism.  No  other  nation 
has  any  capacity  to  assail  u.s  with  nuclear 
warheads. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  put  an  end  to 
wasting  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on 
storing  hospitals  and  medical  equipment 
which  will  never  be  used,  on  buyii* 
so-called  survival  biscuits,  on  digging 
ridiculous  holes  In  the  ground  and 
placing  ugly  black  and  yellow  signs  on 
public  and  other  buildings,  and  on  a 
thousand  and  one  other  absurd  programs 
perpetrated  by  the  civil  defense  boHi- 
dogglers. 


PRESS   INTERPRETATION  OF  VIET- 
NAM WAR 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  a 
most  perceptive  analysis  of  the  Vietnam 
war  has  been  written  by  the  southeast 
Asia  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  Takashl  Oka  Mr.  Oka  is 
now  leaving  Vietnam  after  covering 
events  there  for  the  last  5  years.  The 
following  article  was  written  as  a  vale- 
dictory memo  to  his  paper,  reviewing  the 
Impact  of  the  conflict  on  the  Vietnamese 
people.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  th»t 
the  article  from  the  June  30,  Christian 
Science  Monitor  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom 
as  follows : 

The  VirrxAM  Was 
(By  Takashl  Oka) 

Saigon. — F^st.  we  must  recognize  that  tht 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  primarily  a  political  coo- 
fllct.  not  a  military  campialgn. 

The  war  Ls  a  conflict  between  Communlit 
and  non-Commiinlst  Vietnamese  for  poUtl- 
cai  control  over  South  Vietnam  MUltafJ 
force  is  an  essential  aspect  of  this  confllrt. 
But  It  la  far  from  being  Its  only  aspect.  Tin 
conflict  began  before  military  means  *«»• 
Invoked  and  will  continue  after  these  mean* 
are  deemphaslzed  If  not  dl.srarded. 

Americans  have  continually  misjudged  t^ 
nature  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  because  « 
their  own  background.  With  a!!  the  tmp»- 
fectlons  of  the  American  system.  AmerlcaM 
are  neTertheleea  satisfied  with  It.  bcc»n« 
they  essentially  believe  that  this  ST***™^ 
developed   InstltuUons  sufficient  to  protw 


for  chanpes  and  Improvements  from  within. 
They  loo''  ^^  communism  as  an  external 
tiueut  attempting  to  tear  down  and  to  de- 
stroy these  Institutions.  Consequently,  the 
AmerlcAn  reaction  to  communism  is  by  na- 
ture defensive. 

When  .American  policymakers  see  South 
Vietnam  battling  a^klnst  Communist  Insur- 
gente,  they  Interpret  the  Vietnamese  com- 
mitment SIS  being  exclusively  defensive,  the 
objective  being  to  root  out  the  Communists. 
Wl«t  the  Americans  fall  to  recognize  Ls  that. 
Ttilie  fighting  the  Communists,  the  South 
Vlftname.se  must  also  face  up  to  a  more  basic 
Mue— the  unchaining  of  their  own  society 
from  the  fetters  of  the  past  and  the  emer- 
l^nce  of  a  new.  open,  democratic  community 
bsfed  on  Justice  and  equal  opportunity  for 
«U  citizens. 

BROAD    TERM     .NEEDFD 

Tod.iy,  Nr>rth  Vietnam  Is  .1  thoroughly 
Communis*  state.  .South  Vietnam,  however. 
cannot  be  described  as  thoroughly  anything. 
"Non-Communist"  Is  ti\e  only  term  broad 
enough  to  enrompi-ss  all  elements  which  are 
not  Communist.  While  the  non-Communists 
igree  on  opix)Sltlon  to  communism,  there  is 
a  sh.irp  d'.stlnctlon  between  those  who  fight 
commur.ipni  in  order  to  preserve  the  status 
quo— iheir  own  privileges — and  those  who 
ire  fighting  to  change  society  at  the  same 
time  as  they  resist  the  Communists. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  non-Commu- 
alst*  have  no  chance  of  success  against  the 
Cammu]ils'.s  unless  they  adopt  a  revolution- 
ary viewjxiint — a  viewpoint  that  change  is 
essential  in  the  structure  of  existing  society — 
not  after  the  Communists  are  defeated,  but 
!n  order  io  defeat  the  Communists. 

Wlien  :\  newspaper  analyzes  and  explains 
•Jie  varioiis  political  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
it  should  distinguish  clearly  between  ele- 
ments which  would  either  help  or  hinder  the 
revolutionary  cause.  These  elements  exist 
Flthln  all  the  political  forces,  and  the  con- 
tlcis  between   them   are  often   Intense. 

K  new9p.iiier  should  give  the  reader  some 
Idea  1:  rr..iJor  factors  In  Vietnam's  past  that 
condition  the  political  climate  of  today— 
Cie  Confucian  philosophy  of  government,  the 
cyrle  of  .ilt^-rnnting  rebellions  and  tributary 
relations  with  China,  th^  effect  of  the  French 
•onquest  and  the  opeilng  of  the  Western 
»indow.  I 

VARIOUS    nnu-J   INVOLVED 

It  should  explain  the  role  of  the  armed 
forces,  of  the  religious  groups,  the  secular 
political  parties,  the  students,  the  trade 
unions,  the  ethnic  minorities. 

It  should  .study  the  Com;-nunist  adversary 
in  relation  to  these  non-Communist  forces. 
discussing  how  the  Communists  have  capital- 
ized on  areas  neglected  or  underestimated  by 
the  non-Communists— first  and  foremost  the 
peai.ints. 

When  a  paper  is  confronted  with  coups 
and  demonstrations,  it  should  show  how 
Tarlous  forces  are  attempting  to  use  these 
disturbances  as  Instruments  of  political 
cnwige.  Obviously,  the  Army  favors  coups. 
While  religious  and  other  pressure  groups 
ffly  on  strikes  and  demonstrations. 

A  paper  .should  explore  what  are  the  prac- 
tical possibilities  of  introducing  elections. 
Western-style  constitutions,  and  the  two- 
Pwty  system  as  possible  Instrument*  of  po- 
litical change. 

^  It  should  discuss  the  American  presence  for 
•t«  effect,  both  posltire  and  negative,  on  poll- 
«cg  in  South  Vietnam.  On  the  positive  side, 
»e  can  see  that  the  very  presence  of  egali- 
twian-mindi^  non-precedentbound  Amer- 
icans has  helped  to  shake  sections  of  society 
'«»e  from  traditional  mcKjrings.  On  the 
^ilve  Side,  the  United  States  defensive 
reaction  v>  communism  has  caused  It  to  rely 
on  Vietnamese  element*  which  tend  to  repre- 


sent the  status  quo  rather  than  a  revolution- 
ary viewpoint 

A  parser's  basic  viewpoint  should  be  that 

the  Vietnamese  revolution  Is  not  lost,  but 
remains  unfinished  The  Communists  insist 
that  they  are  going  to  complete  It  in  their 
w.T.y.  The  non-Communlst  Vietnamese,  di- 
vided as  they  are,  are  at  least  united  in  their 
determination  that  this  shall  not  happen. 

Which,  then,  of  the  non-Communlst  {>ollt- 
lc;aJ  forces,  or  which  combination,  can  forge 
a  winning  team  capable  of  carrying  the  revo- 
lution Uirough  to  fruition?  What  are  the 
practical  chances  of  success?  Could  changes 
In  present  American  policy  enliance  these 
chances,  and  how? 

These  are  the  basic  political  questions  to 
which  a  newspaper  should  address  Itself  In 
its  coverage  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

Second,  a  newspaper  must  never  forget,  nor 
allow  its  readers  to  forget,  the  villager,  the 
man  over  whom  both  sides  in  this  conflict 
are  fighting 

Who  is  the  villager,  and  what  does  It  mean 
to  live  In  a  Vietnamese  village  today?  We 
have  all  seen  pictures  of  him.  his  wife,  his 
children — clad  In  black  shirt  and  trousers  or 
shorts,  plowing  fields,  riding  buffaloes,  jxid- 
dling  Sampans,  cowering  In  trenches  while 
guns  boom,  planes  bomb,  huts  burn.  For  20 
years  he  has  known  little  but  death  and 
destruction. 

If  he  is  a  tenant,  his  landlord  moved  to 
the  city  long  ago  and  caruiot  exact  rent  But 
until  recently,  the  government  insisted  as  a 
matter  of  form  that  he  pay  rent.  or.  If  land 
reform  had  been  carried  out.  that  he  pay  for 
his  land  on  installment. 

But  the  Communists  have  also  carried  out 
land  reform,  under  which  they  gave  clear 
title  to  the  tiller  Now  Saigon  Is  belatedly 
emulating  the  Communists,  but  the  peasant 
still  knows  that  his  former  landlord  st«ys  In 
the  city,  on  the  Saigon  side.  Which  is  better: 
to  pay  rent  to  the  landlord  or  taxes  to  the 
Communists? 

Every  time  a  villager  goes  In  and  out  of 
his  hiunlet,  he  must  get  permission  from  the 
local  police  If  he  Is  drafted  for  military 
service,  he  must  .serve  far  from  his  own  home. 
for  the  government  fears  that  otherwt,se  he 
might  defect  If  he  Is  In  a  village  under  gov- 
ernment control.  Communist  agents  come 
through  at  night  asking  for  contributions 
Government  agent*  are  there  by  day.  The 
villager  must  pay  both. 

(I  met  a  retired  policeman  who  lived  In  a 
fair-sized  town — Just  outside  district  head- 
quarters He  paid  600  piastres  to  the  Com- 
munists whenever  they  demanded  it,  because, 
he  said,  the  povernment  couldn't  prot.ect 
him   at  night,  when  he  needed  protection.) 

Both  government  agents  and  the  Conxmu- 
nlsts  are  continually  searching  for  spies  and 
agents  In  the  vilhage.  hauling  off  susyiects  to 
the  city  or  the  Jungle  a,s  the  case  may  be.  I 
asked  a  province  chief  once  what  the  villagers 
would  most  like  the  government  to  do  for 
them,  expecting  he  would  say  "schcxjls"  or 
"fertilizer"  or  "credit" 

EXACTIONS  OPPOSED 

Instead  he  said,  "What  a  villager  wants  the 
most  are  two  things — no  arbitrary  arrests  and 
no  illegal  exactions.  But  In  order  to  guaran- 
tee him  these  two  simple  things,  a  great  deal 
of  investigation  Is  necessary  and  many  other 
things  must  first  be  put  In  order  " 

If  the  village  Is  In  a  Communist  area  or, 
as  In  most  cases,  in  the  middle,  the  peasant 
is  continually  In  the  path  of  operations,  con- 
ducted by  both  side*  I  have  been  with  gov- 
ernment forces  on  such  operations  Most 
villages  we  entered  were  deserted;  anyone 
found,  especially  able-bodied  men.  was  Im- 
mediately grilled. 

The  villagers  are  the  potential  enemy,  as 
far  as  the  soldiers  are  concerned,  and  If  I 


were  a  soldier.  Inching  my  way  forward  along 
slippery  pmths  with  obstacles  and  traps  bar- 
ring my  way.  and  mines,  grenades,  aivd  am- 
bushes an  ever-present  threat.  1  might  feel 
the  same  way 

Under  the  best  of  circumstance*  It  does  a 
villager  little  good  If  he  Is  treated  as  an 
enemy  by  the  soldier  and  is  visited  two 
weeics  later  by  an  eager-beaver  civic-action 
cadre  Intent  on  showing  him  how  to  gr^w 
better  crops  Furthermore,  that  kind  of 
cadre  seldom  visits  the  villages;  the  most  fre- 
quent visitor  is  one  who  paints  propaganda 
slogans  about  the  terrible  Viet  Cong  in  order 
to  fire  the  villagers  with  enthusiasm  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  war.  (The  Communists  do 
the  .same  thing  in  reverse,  but  somewhat 
more  intelligently  than  Saigon  ) 

War  Is  always  dehximanizlng,  and  I  think  a 
newspaper  should  make  a  sp<=<;ial  effort  to 
keep  the  Vietnamese  villager  from  becoming 
anonymous,  a  far-off  man  In  a  far-ofi  land. 
The  villager  is  patient,  hard-working;  he  is 
not  stupid,  nor  unwilling  to  change,  so  long 
as  he  Bee<!  It  Is  in  his  own  Interest  to  cJiange. 

Contrary  to  what  many  sophlstltaited  po- 
litical scientists  say,  he  needs  democracy 
more  than  almost  anyone  else,  because  he  is 
the  moel  Imposed-upon  person  in  Vietnam, 
and  it  Is  only  through  practical  democracy 
that  he  can  begin  to  have  a  voice  In  his  own 
alTalrs. 

Third,  we  should  realize  that  this  Is  not  a 
war  between  Americans  and  Vietnamese, 
however  much  It  may  seem  to  be  so  depend- 
ing o!i  time  and  place 

This  Is  a  war  between  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
namese. On  one  side  are  Vietnamese  who 
believe  In  and  are  motivated  by  the  Commu- 
nist ideology,  or  by  nationalism  as  taught 
and  defined  by  the  Com.munlsts,  or  antl- 
Ciimmunlsts — some,  but  not  all,  motivated 
by  a  genuine  sense  of  nationalism  and  the 
need  for  a  non-Communlst  social  revolution 
Some  fight  because  of  military  professional- 
ism. 

Americans  came  to  Vietnam  to  help  the 
non-Coirununlst  side.  To  the  extent  that 
more  and  more  non-Communlst  V^letnamese 
acquire  a  positive  motivation,  to  that  extent 
the  war  is  being  won  What  individual 
Ainericans  do  in  Vietnam  can  help  in  this 
direction,  or  hinder  it. 

A  newspaper  should  be  fearless  in  giving 
examples  of  both  helpful  and  negative  as- 
pects of  the  American  military  presence 
Sometimes  a  team  of  American  military  ad- 
visers works  well  with  its  Vietnamese  counter- 
part; sometln-ies  the  reverse  Is  the  case  A 
paper  should  strive  to  report  factually  the 
less  savory  aspects  of  the  war,  without  sen- 
sationalism but  also  without  glossing  over 
what  should  be  exposed 

Fourth,  we  should  have  a  clear  and  realistic 
attitude  toward  negotiations  to  end  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

Both  the  United  St.ates  and  the  Commu- 
nists say  that  all  parties  to  tiie  conflict  must 
return  to  the  Geneva  treaty  of  1954.  The 
Communists  tax  us  with  having  refused  to 
Implement  elections  to  reunify  the  country 
in  1956.  We  say  that  Hanoi  has  violated  the 
treaty  by  Infiltrating  men  and  materiel  across 
tlie  17th  parallel  In  order  to  conduct  sub- 
versive war  against  Saigon- 
There  Is  a  wide  gap  between  the  American 
and  Communist  position  regarding  what  a 
"return  to  Geneva"  would  mean  The  Amer- 
icans want  northern  Infiltrators  to  return  to 
the  North,  the  southern  guerrlilas  to  stop 
fighting,  and  In  effect  return  to  the  status 
quo  of  1959    before  the  insurrection  began 

The  Communlflts  Insist  that  Hanoi  has  no 
part  in  the  war  In  the  South,  and  that  the 
Communist-dominated  National  Liberation 
FYont  is  the  only  "genuine  representative  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  " 

Communists  and  Americans  agree  that  the 
dispute  Is  about  South  Vietnam    not  about 
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the     Norm.     WaahJagton     repeatedly     dl*-  At  tliat  point  a  newspaper  should   fear-  and     1>A     oercent     denpnriincr    «„    .u 

claimed    any    Intention    of    "UberaUng"    the  lesoly    advocate    United    States    withdrawal,  -prpdlf    u;nrthin»«"  ^ftyT^             "* 

North.    American     even     agree    with     the  whatever  conslderatlona  or  lace  or  presUge  „h     i       f       Zii        tu     ,         sorrower-- 

Commnnuu  that  South  Vietnam  should  be  may  be  Involved.  "■""  *^^  ^*^  DeiOW  the  interest  Charges 

neutral,  with  no  foreign  troops  or  bases.  Many  of  my  frlenda  believe  that  point  has  °"  loans  of  other  developed  countries 

But  the  Communists  want  South  Vietnam  already  been  reached.     Others  cannot  con-  the  World  Bank  and  the  Eximbank  the 

to  be  under  the  Communist-dominated  Ub-  celve  of  such  a  situation  arising  so  long  as  bulk  of  which  generally  fall  between  S 

eraUon  Front.     The  Americans  want  to  pre-  the  tJnlted  States  Itaelf  stands  firm.  and  6  percent. 

serve  a  South  Vietnam  that  will  have  the  I  do  not  believe  that  victory— which  I  de-  if  we  accept  the  argument  that  rat 

freedom  to  choose  Its  own  future.  fine  as  the  preservaUon  of  South  Vietnam's  intf^rpst  rat.«>«  frnm  9i     f/^  q  ,^,       .     ^ 

As  for  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves,  freedom    of    choice— Is    Impossible.    At    the  tnt^roLiV^TT  «         ^^^^       u       "^^  °^- 

they   do    not   speak   with   one   voice  on   this  same   time   the    United   States   cannot   flght  ^aies  against  U.t>.  exports,  what  is  one  to 

Issue.    Extremists    talk    of    Uberatlng    the  this  war  without  the  support  of  the  South  assume  With  regard  to  bank  loans  that 

North.     Others  are  absolutely  opposed  to  al-  Vietnamese  pe<5ple.     The  war  Is  certainly  as  ^^^1  at  6  or  7  percent?      If  one  accepts  the 

lowing    the    Liberation    Front    any    role   In  important  to  the  United  States  as  It  la  to  argument  of  these  of  our  International 

South  Vietnam,  even  a  purely  poUUcal  one.  South   Vietnam  — but  not  more  so.  bankers  at  face  value,  one  must  Conclude 

They    argue    that    the    Geneva    treaty    of  The  time  may  come  when  a  newspaper  will  that  their  charges  are  Utterly  destructlvp 

1954   In   fact   divided   the  country  Into  two  have  to  make  a  moral  choice  between  con-  of  U  S  exports                                         "'-w*c 

parts— Communist      and      non-Communist,  tinning  to  inflict  death  and  destruction  over  rw^u^irtrimoTH-    irvone  ^ 

The    Communists    got   the   North,   the   non-  a    wide    portion    of    the    South    Vietnamese  iJeveiopmeiu   loans   now  carry  a  2i^. 

Communists  got   the  South.     Those  In  the  countryside  and  letting  the  Communists  take  Percent  statutory  minimum  interest  rate, 

North  who  did  not  want  to  live  under  Com-  over.     The  fact  that  the  Communists  have  Starting  after  10  years.     To  rai.se  this  to 

munlst  rule  came  Stnitli — almost  a  million  no  scruples  about  sowing  death  and  destruc-  3  percent  will  have  little,  if  any,  effect  on 

of  them.     Those  In   the  South  who  did  not  tlon   does    not   Justify   our   doing   the   same.  U.S.  exports. 

want    to    live    under    non-Communist    rule  The  war  is  worthwhile  to  us  only  so  long  as  Frankly,   it  would  seem   that  the  real 

went  North— about  125.000.  it  is  worthwhile  to  a  demonstrable  majority  concern  of' certain  American  banks  doins 

iNriLTRATioN  PUSHED  of   the  South   Vietnamese   people.     When   It  business  abroad  lies  in  the  doubtful  abl* 

_.      ,       ...      „      ..    ,,,  .      _  , .  ceiises  to  be  so  worthwhile,  then  we  have  no      ■».,  „,  ♦, i         j        i        j      "v-uui,iui  aua 

The  "«"ble  in  South  Vietnam  began  be-  ^^^^^  ^„  continue  in  South  Vietnam,  '^^  °L^^^  '^«?  developed  countl-ies  to  re- 
cause  the  North  be^an  mftltratlng  back  to  ^„^,  ^  newspaper  should  point  this  out.  P^V  the  hard  loans  of  those  institutions 
the  South  those  people  who  had  originally  ^  ^                  ^  Without    the    continuing    input    of   soft 

chosen  to  go  North^   '^^"''^°'^-  ""l^,  ^^""^l                         loa"^-     As  of  March  31.  1966,  these  hard 

rth^rhoSMlak'^Scf  au'^lhose  southl?n  ^^^^  SJ^^f^-  «^G«  INTEREST,  loans  stood  at  $4.9  billion, 
(and  northern)  Communists  which  it  has  AND  THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  Does  it  make  any  sense  for  the  United 
infiltrated  into  South  Vietnam  since  1954.  Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President  states  to  gear  its  entire  aid-lending 
But  u  number  of  South  Vietnamese  be-  conceni  has  been  expressed  recenllv  in  terms  to  the  possible  needs  of  a  relatively 
Ueve  that  even  after  yielding  on  all  other  cei-tain  segments  of  thp  119  hnnkina  few  group  of  bankers^ 
conditions,  the  northern  regime  will  Insist  communUvXat  a  3  percent  interest  Why  should  we  commit  public  funds  on 
on  the  Liberation  Front's  right  to  continue  ^""imuniij  mat  a  J-percent  Intel  est  rate  ,  terms  t^  rnnnfrips  L  os  t^  inJ,,™ 
as  a  purely  political  party  In  the  South.  after  a  10-year  grace  period  on  AID  de-  ^1  ..«^y,^L^«  "f  hI^^^^^  ^^  ^  '"^^ 
I  tend  to  agree  with  them,  I  also  believe  velopment  loans  will  adversely  affect  5,"^  ^°^^^^^^.^,  °^  ^^^^  ^o^ns  commuted 
that  this  is  a  condition  we  should  accept.  U.S.  exports.  Their  argument  is  that,  "^y  oiner  institutions  and  govenunents? 
Wo  have  snid  from  the  beginning  that  this  since  90  percent  of  development  loans  to  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
was  a  political  contest  between  Communists  foreign  countries  finance  U  S  exports  ^^^  ^^  private  banking  loans  and  credits 
and  non -Communists.  During  nine  years  ^ny  tightening  of  credit  wili  affect  our  ^  ^^^^  developed  countries  as  of  March 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  tried  to  win  this  contest.  ^^  balance"  negativelv  and  therebv  31.  as  listed  in  the  May  Federal  Reserve 
essentially  by  Imitating  Communist  methods  ^or^en  the  balance  of^D^^^  Bulletin,  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
of  repression.     He  failed.    This  should  be  a  worhtu  int.  oaiance  or  payments.  RprriRn 

ics.son  that  communism  cannot  be  uprooted  This  is  curious  reasoning.                                t'w^  k^; u,-     *• 

by  methods  of  suppression.  In  the  first  place  the  90  percent  SO-  There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 

If  South  Vietnam  Is  to  be  an  open  society,  called  tied  figure  ignores  the  substitution  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

and  I  .see  no  point  In  fighting  this  war  unless  effect  on  credit  sales  for  cash  sales  under  ^^  follows: 

It  is  to  preserve  this  choice,  we  cannot  simply  program     loans      which     is     now     widely  Banking  loans  and  credits  out.^^tandingtoless 

drive     the     Communists     underground.     In  recognized  and' accepted.     As  an  astute  developed  countries  as  Of  Mar.  31.  me 

some  form  or  another,  whether  explicitly  un-  ^^  ^                               ^     Klemoerer     vice  (Millions  of  dollars  I 

der   the   Communist   label   or  as  a   "peoples  ""■"'^^' .     i«ii .     x\.     von     lijemperer,     vice  ' 

movement"  of  some  kind,  the  Communists  President  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  short-term 

should  be  forced  to  contest  election  so  that  Co.  of  New  York,  stated  on  June  13.  1966;      Latin  America 2,301 

the  actual  degree  of  their  support  becomes  Let  me  raise  a  warning  flag  that  exporters     ■'^^'*'  excluding  Japan 888 

clear  to  the  pe<^)ple.  must  watch.     On  the  face  of  It  we  are  en-      Africa IM 

A    newspapers    editorials    should    seek   to  tlrely  correct  when  we  say  that  the  balance  T 

define  the  kind  of  South  Vietnam  that  would  of  payments  effects  of  government  foreign                  ToUl ---  ^'S" 

emerge  frtim  negotiations.     They  should  ex-  aid  and  loans  Is  minimized  by  the  fact  that  """^'^ 

pose   impreclslons    and    vaguenessee   on   the  they  are  tied   to  exports  of  U.S    goods  and  long-term 

part  of  Saigon  and  Washington,  aa  wen  a«  of  services.    Still,  a  subtle  change  is  taking  place     L-^^'-'^  America 1.3« 

Hanoi  and  the  Uberatlon  Front.  in  this  area  which  makes  this  statement  less        ,'  P'"=>"dl°g  Japan..., .-      408 

They  should   make  clear  to  southern  ex-  meaningful  than  In   the  past  and  detracts     '^"'^'^-- -     ^ 

tremlsta  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  flght  for  from  the  value  of  Uelng  aid  and  loans  as  a  TTZ. 

the   liberation   of   the   North.     They  should  means  of  helping  our  balance  of  payments.                      Total --  ^■"^ 

also  make  clear  to  the  CommunlstB  and  neu-  a  growing  volume  of  AID  loans    and  even  '^°^" 

trallst  nations   that  we  are  not  fighting  to  one  or  two  Eximbank  loans  have  been  made  ,».»-•               totals 

keep  South  Vietnam  as  an  American  sateUlte.  recently  for  general  or  only  loosely  specified     ^  , '"       ,^^?^-\- qoq 

and  that  our  commitment  Is  not  to  a  speclflc  exports,  rather  than  for  speclflc  development     vf  , '  "<=l"«ii"8  ''^P^ !y 

regime  but  to  the  preservation  of  the  South  projects.     Speclflc   projecta  that   could   not     ^"^* - * ^ 

Vietnamese  peoples  freedom  of  choice.  materlallise  without  a  loan  do  result  In  addl-  ,n       ^    *  *  ,                                   *  784 

The  Geneva  treaty  of  1954  did  offer  them  tlonal  export*  from  the  United  States.    Loan*                  arand    total •.  "" 

that  freedom,  and  we  want  to  see  It  main-  for  general  merchandise  export*  do  not  nee-  ■ 

**^"^-  esearlly  create  addlUonal  exports.     In  some  MEDICARE 

Fifth,  a  newspaper  should  have  the  cour-  cases  they  will  merely  release  funds  In  the 

age  to  advocate  American  withdrawal  If  and  recipient  countries   for   other   Imports   that  Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  medicare 

when  the  United  States  loees  the  support  of  are.  as  Ukely  as  not.  purchased  In  countries  should  be  administered   for  the  benefit 

the  South  Vletnamero  people.  other  than  the  United  States.  of  people  Who  are  ill      It  should  not  be 

I  recognize  that  at  some  point  one  may  Lending  policies  must  be  adjusted  to  these  administered    for    the    convenience   of 

come  to  feel  that  the  lack  of  improvement  In  facts  of  life  to  avoid  a  situation  where  for-  Govemment  officials  who  write  regul»- 

the  Vletname«M»  poUUcal  sltuaOon,  as  manl-  elgn  aid  and  loans  create  an  additional  drain  J^vemment  omclals  Who  wnie  rcKu- 

feated  In  continuing  corruption  and  the  un-  on  our  hardpresaed  balance  of  payments.              „f '        .               ,  ^              x,.    *        >,/-- 

wilUngness  of  the  ruling  classes  (generals.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  many  nos- 

poliuoians,  whoever  they  may  be)  to  make  Second,   a  3-percent  Interest  charge  pitals  operating  in  small  communities  m 

the  necessary  sacrtflces.  as  well  m  In  the  after  a  grace  period  of  10  years  la  far  rural  areas,  if  rejected  by  medicare,  oon- 

growing  estrangement  of  the  people,  make  below  commercial  lending  terms  on  ex-  celvably  cannot  continue  to  operate  M 

victory  impossible.  port  credits— generally  now  between  5%  a  hospital.   This  could  lead  to  the  doctors 
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In  many  rural  towns  being  compelled  to 
fo  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Tom 
Allan  and  appearing  in  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  on  Monday.  June  27.  1966. 
entitled  ■Callaway,  Nebr.,  Hospital 
Fl'jnkcd  by  Medicare." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

jFYom    the    Omaha     (Nebr.)     World-Herald. 
June  27,  1966) 

SisTArE  .Angers  Custer  Countians — Callj^- 
WAT,   -N'EBR  .   Hospital    Fi.I'Nked    by    Medi- 

(By  Tom  Allan) 

Callawat,  Nebr — For  years  this  Custer 
County  community  of  six  hundred  has  con- 
sidered Itself  a  Sand   HUls   medical   center. 

The  town's  pride  Is  Its  modern,  12-bed. 
81%-basslnet,  red  brick  Callaway  Municipal 
Hospital  built  In  1951  and  the  modern,  fully 
p(]i;:pped  doctor's  office  and  clinic  Just  across 
•uie  street. 

Although  there  Is  a  Medicare-approved 
facility  Bt  Broken  Bow,  23  miles  uway.  pa- 
;ifnts  come  from  a  two-thoii.sand-square- 
mlle  area  Including  such  towns  as  Eddyvllle, 
Oconto,  Gandy.  Arnold.  Merna  and  Anselmo 
where  there  are  no  doctors,  no  medical 
facilities 

While  numerous  other  towns  In  outstate 
rural  Nebraska  beg  and  offer  Juicy  entice- 
ments In  vain  attempts  to  lure  a  doctor,  Cal- 
laway cor.slders  itself  lucky. 

Citizens  want  to  bet  they  have  one  of 
me  best  In  Dr.  M  L  (Mike)  Chaloupka.  43. 
former  Air  Force  flight  surgeon  and  1947 
graduate  of  tlie  University  of  Nebraska  Col- 
lege of  Medicine. 

D<x'  Mike,  a  1942  Cornhusker  guard  and 
Tackle.  Is  the  South  Onjaha  boy  who  wanted 
to  be  a  big  city  specialist.  Biit  In  1948  he 
came  out  to  fill  in  so  the  town's  old  country 
doctor  could  take  his  first  vacation  In  years. 

He  fell  in  love  with  the  ranch  country  and 
a  local  gal.  He  stayed,  got  married  and  for- 
got his  dream  of  specialization  to  be  a  coun- 
try doctor, 

GOOD    DESK    POUNDER 

M;ke,  a  giant  of  a  man  who  can  still  curl 
press  240  p;)unds  above  his  head,  fit  in  nicely. 
He  becime  the  tow^i's  most  vociferous  pro- 
mowr.  pounding  desk  tops  down  in  Lincoln 
until  Callaway  lost  the  dubious  distinction 
of  being  the  largest  town  in  the  state  with- 
out an  all-weather  road  access. 

He  ranches  on  the  side,  raising  Beefmast- 
ers.  His  pride  is  his  clinic,  the  hospital,  the 
sew  pickup  truck  loaded  down  with  cement 
b.otks  In  the  back  end  to  get  anywhere  on 
muddy  rrxids  and  Sand  HUIb  trails  and,  most 
important,  his  patients. 

He  tends  to  the  needs  of  an  averrw  of 
«  patients  a  day  at  Uie  clinic,  half  of  them 
older  than  60.  Last  week  all  but  one  bed 
■^  the  hospiu!  was  taken. 

S'orgeons  und  other  members  of  the  hos- 
pital consulting  staff  come  from  as  far  away 
w  Kearney  to  perform  major  surgery. 

But  last  week  Callaway's  citizens  learned 
Jhe.r  hospital  Just  Isn't  good  enough  for 
Medicare, 

The  announcement  came  formally  In  a 
'«'^r  from  J.  R.  Nordstrom,  administrator 
M  t.1e  Medicare  Division.  State  Department 
of  Health : 

-'7°^  hospital  was  found  not  to  be  in 
^Dstantlal  compliance  with  certAln  statu- 
"^^Medic^re  requirements  for  certification." 
vi^'  ""^^^"^^  ""^  received  with  mixed  emo- 
^n»-^nger,  bitterness,  disappointment 
*^'  In  some  cases,  relief. 

•         •         • 
MrrsT  CO  TO  crrr 

88°i!^u^,'"^  ^^  ^^''  ^""K*  number  of  over- 
P*»«nt«  who.  If  they  wish  Medicare  hoe- 


pltallzatlon,  must  now  leave  the  home  area 
for  hospitals   in   larger  cities. 

It  is  obvious,  since  several  other  rural 
Nebraska  hospitals  likewise  do  not  meet 
stAtutory  Medicare  requirements,  this  will 
place  an  additional  patient  burden  on  urban 
medical  centers. 

Doc  Mike,  who  had  been  up  at  4  a.m.  to 
deliver  a  baby  and  had  already  seen  24  pa- 
tients twfore  nixsn.  snorted  last  week  when 
asked  what  eSect  the  non-certification  would 
have. 

"It  Is  taking  away  the  right  of  old  people 
for  their  choice  of  hospitals.  I  think  Medi- 
care Is  a  typical  example  of  poor  legisla- 
tion. Congressmen  were  tlilnklng  only  of 
the  big  cities.  They  did  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  needs  of  small  towns  in  the 
big  open  spaces.  They  forgot  the  general 
practitioner  who  must  do  everything  in 
serving  a  large  area. 

"Nebraska  Is  scretmilng  for  more  and  more 
general  practitioners.  But  things  hke  this 
do  not  make  the  Job  of  a  GP  more  enticing. 
In  fact.  It  forces  them  out." 

The  doctor,  who  knows  every  one  in  the 
area  on  a  first  name  basis,  said  he  had 
Intended  to  hire  more  help  to  make  out  the 
required  forms  for  his  patients. 

"But  If  the  hospital  Is  not  acceptable,"  he 
said,  "I  figure  there  Is  no  need  of  going  any 
further.  I'm  not  making  out  the  forms. 
I  Just  don't  have  time.  I'll  Just  give  Medicare 
patients  a  fee  for  service  bill.  They'll  have 
to  dolt." 

•         •         • 

hospital  gigged 

Mr.  Nordstrom 's  non-acceptance  report  on 
the  hospital — made  following  an  Inspection 
by  two  women  of  his  staff — specifically  gigged 
the  hospital  for: 

— Not  having  a  registered  nurse  on  duty 
24  hours  a  day  or  with  a  licensed  practical 
nurse  on  duty  with  a  RN  on  call  within 
15  minutes. 

—No  satisfactory  evidence  of  strict  drug 
control  such  as  cabinets  regularly  checked 
and  under  lock  at  all  times. 

— No  adequate  laboratory  and  X-ray  In  the 
hospital. 

—No  medical  reference  library  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

—No  hospital  utilization  plan  submitted. 

Doc  Mike,  who  has  bucked  blizzards  and 
summer  storms  and  made  emergency  opera- 
tions in  kitchens  and  on  the  open  range  In 
serving  his  patients,  gave  these  rebuttals. 

"We  have  one  registered  nurse  on  the  staff. 
There  are  foiu-  In  town  and  this  town  Isn't 
that  big  you  cant  get  anywhere  in  five  min- 
utes. We  have  one  licensed  practical  nurse 
and  eight  other  practical  nurses.  Their  av- 
erage service  is  10  years.  I'll  stack  tiiem  up 
against  anybody  In  emergencies. 

SAFE  STOCKED,   LOCKED 

"We  keep  al!  narcotics  and  drugs  locked  In 
a  safe  except  possibly  a  bottle  we  are  using 
at  the  time  and  that's  kept  In  a  drawer.  Tlie 
town  pharmacist  (the  only  one)  keeps  the 
safe  stocked  and  cataloged. 

"No  X-ray  and  laboratory!  We  have  a 
portable  X-ray  at  the  hospital.  Just  one 
hundred  feet  away  In  the  clinic  we  have  a 
modern  100  MA  X-ray  and  an  adequate  lab- 
oratory. I  see  no  sense  In  expensive  dupli- 
cation. And  I  gxiarantee  you  my  patients  are 
a  heckuva  lot  closer  to  the  X-ray  and  labora- 
tory a  hundred  feet  away  than  they  are  In 
most  of  those  big,  umpteen  story  hospitals 
in  Lincoln  and  Omaha. 

"Medical  reference  library  In  the  hospital? 
Why  should  we?  I  have  a  more  than  ade- 
quate library  In  my  ofBce  across  the  street 
and,  after  all.  I'm  the  only  doctor." 

Doc  Mike  understands  a  utilization  plan 
to  Include  a  board  of  three  doctors  on  a  hoe- 
pltal  staff  who  review  the  cases  of  patients 
In  the  hospital  more  than  10  days  on  the 
need  for  them  to  remain  longer.  The  objec- 
tive Is  bed  utilization.    One  of  the  problems 


In  a  modern  hospital  are  patients,  able  to 
pay,  remaining  after  real  needs. 

"Again  I'm  the  only  doctor,"  Doc  Mike 
said.  "I  know  them  all  personally  and  darn 
well  know  if  they  should  be  in  "or  out.  I 
don't  need  a  board  to  tell  them." 

Members  of  the  hospital  board  were  Irked 
that  their  hospital — a  Godsend  In  saving 
lives  and  meeting  area  needs — flunked  Medi- 
care. 

OPERATES    rN    BLACK 

They  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  the 
hospital  has  never  once  operated  in  the  red 
despite  the  fact  fees  are  well  below  average 
levels.    A  private  room  is  still  but  14  dollars. 

Board  Chairman  Leiand  Jorgensen.  a  re- 
tired well  drliier,  said  the  board  has  made  no 
decision  on  a  possible  appeal. 

"We  figured  since  the  majority  of  our  pa- 
tients are  over  60  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
apply  so  our  old  folks  could  be  taken  care  of 
at  home  Instead  of  having  to  go  somewhere 
else. 

"No,  I'm  not  surprised  we  were  not  ac- 
cepted. Personally,  after  being  at  a  meeUng 
at  North  Platte  on  all  the  paperwork  and 
red  tape  required,  I  feel  we  might  be  better 
off  not  getting  Into  It. 

"One  of  the  requirements  would  be  that 
we  weigh  otir  dirty  laundry  and  figure  the 
cost  per  pound  on  hiundry  operation.  Gosh, 
out  here  we  just  get  It  wa'shed  and  clean. 

"Things  like  that  would  require  a  fulltlme 
bookkeeper.  Boy!  would  she  be  busy.  I'm 
convinced  It's  all  Just  a  bunch  of  rnalarky 
and  a  big  step  toward  scx-lalized   medicine" 

Of  lingering  concern  to  Doc  Mike  and 
Chairman  Jorgensen  Is  the  disappointment 
of  the  old  patients  who  now  must  leave  town 
for  Medicare  hospitalization 

"An  old  couple  were  In  this  morning."  Doc 
Mike  said.  "She  may  need  some  hosplUUza- 
tlon.  They  both  wanted  me  to  promise  Id 
still  be  her  doctor  and  anything  that  had  to 
be  done.  I'd  be  there.    So  what  do  I  do?" 


DEF'ENSE  DEPARTMENT  TIGHTENS 
ITS  PROCEDURES  TO  PREVENT 
FURTHER  TRADING  WITH  COM- 
MUNIST FIRMS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  report  on  the  actions  taken 
recently  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
discontinue  purchases  from  Communist 
firms  and  to  assure  that  it  will  not  be  do- 
ing bu.slne.ss  with  Communist  firms  In 
the  future.  These  actions  were  taken  as 
a  result  of  my  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  fact  that 
the  military  services  were  buying  supplies 
from  Communist  firms  In  Hong  Kong 

During  my  \-lslt  to  the  Far  East  in 
March  1966,  I  attempted  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  the  procedures  being  used 
by  the  military  services  to  Insure  that  no 
dealings  involving  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  equipment  would  be  undertaken  with 
Communist  Chinese  firms  or  agents  In 
violation  of  the  Trading  'With  the  Enemy 
Act.  While  on  a  trip  to  Hong  Kong  to 
investigate  the  problem,  a  member  of  my 
staff  learned  that  the  U.S.  Navy  had 
been  making  substantial  purchases  of 
electronic  and  other  equipment  from  two 
firms  which  were  controlled  or  affiliated 
with  Communist  China.  Navy  procure- 
ment officials  were  unaware  of  this  situa- 
tion because  the  firms  In  question  were 
subcontractors  of  a  Hong  Kong  firm  with 
which  the  Navy  had  the  prime  contract. 
This  prime  contractor  had  been  cleared 
by  the  U.S.  Consulate  In  Hong  Kong. 

This  situation— indicative  of  a  failure 
of  resporislble  officials  to  take  sidequate 
steps  to  examine  closely  the  sources  of 
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U.S.  procurements — naturally  raised 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  adequacy  of  exist- 
ing procedures  and  interagency  coordi- 
nation. It  seemed  all  the  more  serious 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  military  procure- 
ments other  than  those  by  the  Navy 
Procurement  Office  in  Hong  Kong  were 
taking  place  without  coordination  with 
the  U.S.  Consulate  and  without  its  know- 
ledge. For  example  the  Raymond-Mor- 
rlson-Knudsen  firm,  acting  under  con- 
tract with  the  U.S.  Navy,  had  made  ex- 
tensive procurements  in  Hong  Kong. 
My  staff  discovered  that  the  Navy  had 
obtained  no  information  on  the  subcon- 
tractors Involved  in  the  procurement. 

In  a  letter  on  April  21.  I  brought  the 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se.  urging  that  all  procure- 
ments in  Hong  Kong  be  reviewed  im- 
mediately to  insure  full  compliance  with 
existing  statutes.  I  suggested,  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  Department  of  Defense 
might  want  to  consider  establishing  a 
■  central  procurement  ofQce  in  Hong  Kong 
through  which  all  military  procurements 
would  be  channeled,  and  that  the  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  Treasury,  and  State 
establish  uniform  procedures  for  review- 
ing U.S.  Government  procurements  to 
avoid  violations  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act 

I  received  a  reply  on  the  11th  of  this 
month  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Paul  Ignatius,  who  in- 
formed me  that  such  a  central  procure- 
ment ofiBce  as  I  suggested  was  being  es- 
tablished In  Hong  Kong.  Henceforth, 
the  Navy  purchasing  branch  will  be  the 
single  procurement  agency  for  all  mili- 
tary departments  in  Hong  Kong,  with  all 
contracts  and  subcontracts  to  be  cleared 
with  that  agency  and  through  that  agen- 
cy with  the  consul  general  in  Hong  Kong. 
Mr.  Ignatius  assured  me  that  until  the 
establishment  of  the  new  agency  in  the 
near  future,  the  Defense,  State,  and 
Treasury  officials  there  have  been  alerted 
to  take  extra  precautions  to  assure  effec- 
tive screening.  The  two  Communist  dis- 
tributors I  cited  have  been  eliminated 
from  further  consideration. 

Hopefully,  the  steps  taken  thus  far  will 
go  a  long  way  In  preventing  further  pro- 
curements from  Communist  sources  in 
the  Hong  Kong  area.  However,  further 
investigation  by  the  Defense  Department 
has  yet  to  be  undertaken  with  regard  to 
Raymond-Morrlson-Knudsen,  which  has 
contracted  to  do  construction  with  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  Vietnam,  and  which  seems 
to  have  had  substantial  dealings  with 
Communist  firms.  Mr.  Ignatius  did  not 
comment  on  this  aspect  of  the  situation 
in  his  June  1 1  letter.  I  have  written  the 
Department  of  Defense  requesting  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  Raymond-Morrison- 
Knudsen  purchases.  I  have  also  sug- 
gested that  the  Defense  Department 
consider  revising  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulations — ASPR — as  an 
additional  step  to  guard  against  Defense 
Department  dealings  with  Communist 
firms.  The  present  regulations  prohibit 
only  the  procurement  of  supplies  origi- 
nating with  the  Communists,  as  in  China. 
A  clear  prohibition  In  the  ASPR  of  pro- 
curement from  Communist  firms  regard- 
less of  the  origin  of  the  supplies  would 
be.  I  believe,  a  needed  strengtiiening  of 
the  Department's  proced\ires  to  Insure 


full  compliance  with  applicable  legisla- 
tion. 

The  prompt  action  that  has  thus  far 
been  taken  by  the  Defense  Department 
to  tighten  existing  procedures  has  been 
gratifying.  More  has  yet  to  be  done,  and 
it  Js  to  t)e  hoped  that  the  agencies  in- 
volved will  show  continued  vigilance  that 
the  law  be  upheld. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  reply  be  included  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

April  21,  1966. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  S.  McNaicaxa, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secret aby  McNamaba;  During  my 
visit  to  the  Far  East  last  month  In  connec- 
tion with  the  current  Inquiry  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Exptendltures  Into 
property  dlspoeal  programs,  I  attempted  to 
obtain  Information  on  the  procedures  being 
used  by  the  military  services  to  ensure  that 
no  dealings  Involving  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
equipment  would  be  undertaken  with  com- 
munist Chinese  flrma  or  agents  In  violation 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

In  order  to  have  as  complete  a  story  as 
p>oeBlble  on  this  matter  I  sent  the  S\ibcom- 
mJttee  Staff  Director  to  Hong  Kong  to  review 
the  procedures  employed  to  Insure  that  sur- 
plus property  disposals  were  not  made  to  com- 
munist China. 

During  the  coiuse  of  his  visit,  he  learned 
that  the  United  States  Navy,  which  operates 
a  procurement  office  in  Hong  Kong,  h.id  been 
making  substantial  purchases  of  elecCronlc 
and  other  eqi'lpment  from  two  flmiB  which 
were  owned  or  controlled  or  otherwise  affili- 
ated with  communist  China.  These  firms 
had  been  Involved  In  the  diversion  of  Items 
purchased  from  the  tJnlted  States  to  com- 
munist China  and  had  been  listed  as  "Desig- 
nated Nationals"  by  the  United  States  De- 
imrtment  of  the  Treasury  under  the  Foreign 
Assets  Control  Act. 

Navy  procurement  officials  were  unaware 
of  this  situation  because  the  firms  In  ques- 
tion were  subcontractors  to  a  Hong  Kong 
firm  with  whom  the  Navy  had  the  prime  con- 
tract. .Since  the  prime  contractor  had  been 
cleared  by  the  U.S.  Consulate  and  since  the 
Navy  procurement  officials  were  unaware  that 
the  electronic  and  other  Items  were  in  fact 
being  furnished  by  subcontractors,  procvue- 
ments  continued  untU  this  matter  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  consulate  officials 
by  the  Subcommittee  Staff  Director. 

Aa  I  understand  It.  the  procedures  for 
assuring  compUance  with  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  differed  substantially  Insofar 
as  the  U.S.  Consulate  was  concerned  for  those 
procurements  Involving  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  those  procure- 
ments Involving  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  the  case  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  an  economic  officer  of  the  Con- 
sulate has  been  making  extensive  checks  of 
procurements  Involving  sub-contractors  as 
well  as  prime  contractors.  These  checks  have 
Involved  reference  to  all  Information  available 
at  the  Consulate  comprising  material  de- 
veloped by  a  number  of  United  States 
agencies. 

On  the  other  band  checks  of  military  pro- 
curements have  been  made  by  a  foreign 
aj^sets  control  officer,  who  as  a  representative 
of  the  Treasury  Department  Is  st-atloned  in 
Hong  Kong.  Such  checks  involved  prime 
contractors  only  and  were  performed  by 
checking  the  list  of  contractors  submitted 
every  few  months  by  the  Navy  Procurement 
Office  a^falnst  the  Economic  Defence  List,  a 
Department  of  Commerce  publication  con- 
taining the  names  of  ineligible  Qrms.  How- 
ever, these  checks  were  made  after  the  pro- 
curements had  been  made. 


I  have  been  advised  that  since  this  g|tu». 
Uon  has  cotne  to  light  a  number  of  meeUnn 
have  been  held  in  Hong  Kong  among  con- 
sulate.  Treasury  and  Defense  officials  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  dlsconunue  pro- 
curements  from  the  debarred  sub-con- 
tractors. 

However,  my  concern  now  is  that  the  situa- 
tion disclosed  may  be  more  widespread  In 
view  of  the  failure  of  responsible  officials  to 
exanUne  more  closely  Into  the  source  of  DS 
procurements  and  In  view  of  the  obvious  in- 
adequacies of  existing  procedures  and  int«r- 
agency  coordination. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is  also 
heightened  by  indications  that  military  pro- 
curements, other  than  those  of  the  Navy 
Procurement  Office  In  Hong  Kong,  are  uklng 
place  without  coordination  with  the  VS 
C<:)nsulat«  and  without  Its  knowledge.  For 
exaxjiple.  Raymond-Morrlson-Knudsen.  act- 
ing under  contract  with  the  US.  Navy,  has 
made  extensive  procurements  In  Hong  Rons 
A  review  of  the  pertuient  contract  filea  in 
Saigon  by  my  stiiff  director  disclosed  th&t 
the  Navy  had  obtained  no  informaUon  on 
the  sub-contractors  Involved  m  t.he  prncure- 
ment.  Discussions  with  consulate  personnel 
indicated  that  no  clearance  had  been  ob- 
tained for  these  firms  from  the  Con.siil.-ite 

In  light  of  the  foregoing.  It  l.s  Imperative 
that  all  procurements  In  Hong  Kong  be  re- 
viewed Immediately  including  procuremenu 
from  lower  tier  suppliers,  to  ensure  full  com- 
pliance with  existing  statutes.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Department  of  Defense  may  wajit 
to  consider  establlshfcg  a  central  procure- 
ment office  in  Hong  Kong  thnnigh  which  ail 
military  procurements  would  be  channeled, 
I  also  suggest  that  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense. Treasury  and  State  establish  uniform 
procedures  for  reviewing  U.S.  Government 
procurements  to  avoid  violations  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act.  Procedures  should 
be  developed  for  requiring  all  government 
agencies  procuring  U«ms  abroad  to  snbmU 
the  niunes  of  contractors  and  sub-contractors 
for  review  by  foreign  assets  control  officen 
of  the  Treasury  before  contracts  are  .iwarded. 

I  would  appreciate  your  Informing  me  of 
the  actions  you  take  to  correct  the  serious 
deficiencies  In  procedure.  Copies  of  this  let- 
ter are  also  being  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
SUvte  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

With  best  wishes.  I  remain 
Cordially  yours, 

Ernest  OBTTE>rrNG, 

U.S.  Senate. 

JlTNE  11,  1966. 
Hon,  Ernest  Grtjening, 
US    Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  GRrENiNC ;  In  accordance 
with  our  letter  to  you  of  28  April  1966.  we 
are  pleased  to  lurnlsh  you  this  report  on 
our  review  of  defense  procurement  In  Hong 
Kong. 

In  your  letter  of  21  April  1966  to  Secretary 
McNamara,  you  expressed  rimcern  with  the 
possibility  that  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  was  being  ?ontravened  as  tlie  result  of 
Inadequate  screening  of  Hong  Kong  pur- 
chases, especially  In  the  subcontract  ares 
You  noted  that  after  the  sltiiatinn  that  you 
discussed  In  your  letter  had  become  known, 
steps  were  taken  by  Defense.  Treasury  and 
Cons\ilate  officials  In  Hong  Kr)ng  with  -i  v!eT 
to  discontinuing  procurement  from  ineligible 
subcontractors.  Based,  however,  on  the  in- 
formation you  had  received,  you  were  con- 
cerned that  the  problem  might  be  more  wide- 
spread 

Following  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  after 
conferring  with  the  State  Department  and 
Treasury,  we  initiated  an  Inquiry  through 
CINCPAC  Headquarters  lnu>  the  questloM 
that  you  had  raised  The  investlgaUon  bw 
now  been  completed,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
report  that  the  results  Indicate  that  exist- 
ing procedures  hive  on  the  whole  been  effec- 
tive  in   assuring   compliance  both  with  tlw 
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Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  and  with  the 
implementing  regulaUons, 

The  following  are  the  specific  findings 
jnade  by  CINCPAC: 

(11  The  provisions  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation  Section  VI,  Part  4, 
bave  been  effectively  Implemented.  Con- 
tracts placed  by  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  have  consistently  Included  the  clause 
set  forth  In  ASPR  6-403  prohibiting  the  ac- 
quisition of  supplies  (a>  originating  in  Com- 
munist China  or  (b)  transported  from  or 
through  Hong  Kong.  The  clause  contains  a 
flow-down  provision  to  make  it  applicable  to 
subcontracts  of  all  tiers. 

i2)  Each  of  the  military  departments  has 
eetabashed  procedures  to  assure  that  the 
cognizant  contracting  officers  are  alerted  to 
pr^)curements  placed  In  Hong  Kong,  Includ- 
ing subcontracts,  and  that  non-ellglble  lists 
are  thoroughly  screened  before  the  proctire- 
ments  are  approved.  Review  of  recent  pro- 
curements in  Hong  Kong  establishes  that 
there  has  been  compliance  with  these  pro- 
cedures. 

(3)  Additional  steps  are  being  taken  to 
achieve  even  tighter  control.  Consideration 
ha«  been  under  way  of  establishing  a  cen- 
tral procurement  office,  such  as  you  sug- 
gested in  your  letter,  through  which  all 
mUltary  procurements  would  be  channeled 
in  Hong  Kong.  CINCPAC  has  prepared  an 
instruction  designating  the  Navy  Purchas- 
ing Branch  as  the  single  procurement  agency 
for  all  military  departments  In  Hong  Kong 
and  requiring  that  all  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts be  cleared  with  that  agency  (and 
through  that  agency  with  the  Consul  Gen- 
eral in  Hong  Kong).  We  anticipate  that 
flnal  action  on  this  Instruction  will  be  taken 
in  the  very  near  future. 

(4)  In  the  meantime,  pending  establish- 
ment of  a  central  procurement  office,  offl- 
cljils  on  the  scene  representing  Defense, 
State  and  Treasury  have  been  alerted  to  take 

extra  precautions  to  assure  effective  screen- 
ing, especially  with  respect  to  subcontracts. 
The  three  Departments  are  working  closely 
toeether  to  assure  the  screening  pro- 
cedures are  operating  as  effectively  as  pos- 
sible. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  electronic 
procurement  discussed  in  your  letter, 
CINCPAC  advisee  that  this  equipment  was  of 
Japanese  and  not  Chinese  origin,  so  there  was 
no  viol.'ition  of  the  prohibition  against  sup- 
plies originating  in  Communist  China.  In 
addiUon,  our  investigation  led  to  questions 
about  two  of  the  distributors  Involved,  and 
action  was  taken  to  eliminate  them  from  any 
further  con.siderntion. 

We  believe  that  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  to  ilcrhten  existing  procedures  will  pro- 
vide add;!  filial  assurances  of  compliance  with 
the  Act  and  the  regulations. 

We  Wish  again  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  your  bringing  this  matter  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Pattl  R.  Icnattcs. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  {Installa- 
tions and  Logistics). 

.,    „  June  16.  1966. 

Mf  PAtJL  R  Ignatius, 

At.nstant  Secretarv  of  Defense, 

Installations  and  Logustics, 

department  of  Defense. 

fie  Pentagon. 

'fa«*iingJ..Ti    D.C. 

DjAR  Mr  IcNATrus:  The  prompt  action 
you  have  taken,  as  Indicated  by  vour  letter 
w  June  11.  1966,  to  tighten  up  on  the  De- 
WMtment  ,if  Defense  procedures  to  ensiu-e 
-Mnpiiance  with  the  Trading  With  the 
"leiny  Act,  is  deeply  gratUylng.  The  estab- 
jaMient  of  a  central  proctu-ement  agency 
"  Hong  Kong  for  all  military  departments, 
"  «ugge..teci  in  my  letter  of  April  21,  1966. 
"1  the  establishment  of  a  requirement  that 
■ith^fh'''"**^"''   ^^'^    subcontracts    be    cleared 

Ml  that  agency  and  through  that  agency 


with  the  ConsiU  General  In  Hong  Kong, 
should  go  a  long  way  in  preventing  any  pro- 
curement from  Communist  sources  In  that 
area. 

You  also  Indicate  that  you  have  taken 
action  to  ellnUuate  the  two  Communist 
distributors  referred  to  In  my  April  21,  1966, 
letter  from  further  procurements. 

You  may  want  to  consider,  however,  revis- 
ing the  Armed  Servlcee  Procurement  Regula- 
tions (ASPR I  as  an  addlUonal  step  which 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  Department 
of  Defense  dealings  with  Communist  firms. 
As  you  indicated  In  your  letter,  contracts 
placed  by  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  have 
Included  the  clause  set  forth  In  ASPR  6-403 
prohibiting  the  acquisition  of  supplies  origi- 
nating In  Communist  China  or  transported 
from  or  through  Hong  Kong.  However,  the 
ASPR  make  no  provision  for  prohibiting  ac- 
quisition from  Communist  firms  of  supplies 
which  do  not  originate  In  Communist  China, 
Thus  the  electronic  equipment  procurement 
I  wrote  you  about  which  was  of  Japanese 
origin  did  not  violate  technically  the  pro- 
visions of  ASPR  even  though  It  was  sold  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  Communist 
firms.  Your  elimination  of  these  firms  from 
further  procurement  Is  fitting  and  proper 
even  though  this  situation  is  not  covered  by 
the  ASPR.  A  clear  prohibition  in  the  ASPR 
of  procurement  from  Communist  firms  re- 
gardless of  the  origin  of  the  supplies  would 
be,  I  believe,  a  worthwhile  strengthening  of 
the  Department's  procedures  to  ensure  full 
compliance  with  applicable  legislation. 

My  letter  of  April  21,  1966.  also  referred 
to  procurements  In  Hong  Kong  by  Raymond- 
Morrlson-Knudsen  under  contract  with  the 
Navy.  Information  I  have  received  from  the 
Consul  General  In  Hong  Kong  Indicates  the 
strong  likelihood  that  RMK  has  made  sub- 
stantial purchases  of  barges  from  Commu- 
nist firms  In  Hong  Kong.  There  Is  the  pos- 
sibility, of  course,  that  some  of  the  material 
which  went  Into  the  construction  of  these 
barges  originated  In  Communist  China. 

Since  your  letter  of  June  11.  1966,  did  not 
comment  on  the  RMK  procurement.  I  would 
appreciate  your  Investigating  this  matter  to 
determine  whether  any  violation  of  the  law 
or  of  the  ASPR  has  occurred  and.  If  It  has. 
the  action   you   propose  to  take. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Cordially  yours, 

Ernest  GBtrrNiNQ, 

V.S.  Senator. 


A  WORLD  FOOD  POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Federation  of  Agrlcuitural 
Producers,  which  Is  an  organization  com- 
pcsed  of  33  private  farm  organizations 
in  23  countries,  held  Its  15th  General 
Conference  In  May  In  London  and 
adopted  what  it  has  designated  as  Its 
"London  resolution"  on  world  economic 
development  and  world  food  policy. 

The  resolution,  Mr.  President,  reflects 
the  great  humanltarlanlsm  typical  of 
farmers  everywhere  In  the  world,  com- 
bined with  a  realistic  grasp  of  the  social 
and  economic  facts  of  life.  The  result 
is  an  outline  of  the  basic  principles  and 
concepts  of  a  practical  International  pol- 
icy on  food. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  be  Interested  In  the  resolution  for 
it  reflects  a  growing  consensus  on  the 
sort  of  war  against  want  which  I  pro- 
posed In  the  International  Pood  and  Nu- 
trition Act  a  year  ago,  and  Is  now  em- 
bodied In  the  food-for-freedom  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

The  international  farm  organization 
recognizes  the  basic  necessity  of  agricul- 


tural development  and  self-help  In  the 
developing  nations.  It  recognizes  a 
Joint  responsibility  of  all  surplus  pro- 
ducing nations  to  provide  interim  help  to 
the  developing  countries.  It  recognizes 
that  our  assistance  must  be  given  so  as 
to  retain  production  Incentives  in  the 
receiving  countries  and  avoid  undue  in- 
terference with  normal  trade.  It  is  in 
every  respect  on  "all  fours"'  with  the 
basic  policy  provislotvs  in  the  food-for- 
freedom  bill  we  are  considering. 

Participating  In  the  Conference  were 
farm  organization  delegates  from  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium.  Canada,  Finland,  France, 
Germany.  India,  Ireland,  Israel,  Japan, 
Luxembourg.  Morocco,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Nigeria,  Norway.  South  Africa, 
Sweden.  Switzerland.  Tunisia,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

To  identify  the  group  further,  I  will 
mention  that  Herschel  Newsom,  master 
of  the  National  Grange  of  the  United 
SUtes,  has  just  retired  after  two  terms  as 
President.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Eric  McCallum,  president  of  the"  Fed- 
erated Farmers  of  New  Zealand.  For- 
mer presidents  of  the  IFAP  include  both 
James  O.  Patton  and  Allen  Klein,  of  the 
United  States, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  IPAP's  London  resolution 
appear  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

rPAPs  London  Resolvtion— 1666 
1.  World  economic  development  and  the 
welfare  of  mankind  demand  an  international 
food  and  farm  policy.  Meeting  fundamental 
food  needs  everywhere,  assuring  adequate 
living  standards  to  food  and  fibre  producers 
everywhere,  securing  a  beneficial  flow  of 
agrlcuitural  trade  among  all  countries,  are 
the  Joint  reejxjnsiblUty  of  developed  and 
developing  countries,  importing  as  well  as 
exporting.  The  achievement  of  these  ob- 
jectives requires  a  belter  anocatlon  of  re- 
sources between  agricultural  and  Industrial 
development  and  a  better  balance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  human  society  between  eco- 
nomic and  social  goals  such  as  adequate  edu- 
cation and  training  for  those  internal  areas 
who  have  too  long  remained  underprivileged. 

2.  An  international  policy  on  food,  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  trade  must  therefore 
receive  increasing  recognition  as  one  of  the 
essentials  of  a  global  policy  of  accelerated 
economic  development  and  expanding  inter- 
national trade.  To  realize  successfully  such 
a  policy,  an  important  fact  to  be  dealt  with 
is  that  national  farm  policies  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  farmer  from  the  consequences  of 
the  natural  and  economic  hazards  of  his  call- 
ing. This  Imposes  limits  to  international 
competition  in  national  markets  and  thus 
restricts  the  scope  for  regional  specialization; 
but  It  Is  evident  that  national  farm  poUclee 
must  have  regard  for  the  interests  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  In  other  countries. 
This  In  turn  Imp  >  es  certain  Umlte  upon  na- 
tional action  In  order  to  make  possible  the 
necessary  international  understanding, 

3,  For  those  commodities  entering  world 
trade  for  which  there  Is  need  for  interna- 
tional co-operation  such  reconclUatlon  of 
policies  can  best  be  achieved  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  commodity  coun- 
cils or  the  negotiation  of  international  com- 
modity agreements  and  arrangements:  and 
by  the  expansion  of  food  aid  programs  in  the 
framework  of  development  plans  throughout 
the  world.  In  no  circumstance  should  the 
world  revert  to  an  economy  of  scarcity  under 
the  specious  pretence  that  this  is  the  sound 
road  to  equilibrium. 
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4.  Production  and  distribution  policies  for 
ag^rlcuKural  prrxlucts  should  take  tJae  follow- 
ing principles  Into  account: 
'•''a^  Expanding  and  diversifying  food  pro- 
duitlon  In  the  developing  countries  lays  an 
Indispensable  foundation  for  their  economic 
and  social  progress.  Such  expansion  and  di- 
versification must,  Inevitably  be  the  main 
lasting  means  of  meeting  additional  food 
needs,  Including  dietary  Improvements.  This 
expansion  m  turn  urgently  demands  stepped- 
up  economic  and  technical  assistance  and  a 
reconsideration  of  current  policies  and  In- 
vestment priorities  In  many  countries. 

b)  However,  for  some  time  to  come,  the 
food  producing  capacity  of  developed  coun- 
tries will  remain  essential  to  help  fill  food 
needs  In  less  developed  areas  The  wealth  of 
Industrialized  nations  must  be  mobilized  to 
export  that  needed  production:  to  finance  the 
necessary  movements  and  distribution:  and 
to  establish  and  maintain  adequate  carry- 
over and  emergency  reserves. 

c)  These  elTorts  to  improve  nutritional  lev- 
els must  be  on  a  permanent  basis.  Occa- 
sional surpU!.=es  m.iy  of  co\irse  be  used  but 
planned  provision  mu.<?t  be  made  for  conti- 
nuity of  supply.  Conversely.  It  would  be 
Irresponsible  to  expand  the  output  of  devel- 
oped countries  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
financing  and  distribution  f.icllitles. 

d  I  The  success  of  the  programs  carried  out 
from  surpluses  now  In  existence  Is  proof  that 
needed  aid  supplies  could  be  moved  and 
absorbed  on  an  expanded  scale  with- 
out harm  to  national  fiTod  production 
In  the  receiving;  countries  and  with- 
out undue  Interference  with  normal 
trade.  But  large-scale  financing  and  plan- 
ning are  essential:  developed  and  developing 
countries  must  strengthen  their  joint  efforts 
to  create  ,and  Improve  the  facilities  of  trans- 
port, distribution,  storaee  and  administra- 
tion essential  to  Increasing  the  capacity  of 
recelvUi?  countries  to  alworb  and  use  food 
aid  efficiently. 

el  Financial  responslbllltv  for  the  efforts 
otitllned  In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  must 
be  shared  fairly  among  the  developed  na- 
tlon.<;.  .MI  national  and  International  pro- 
grams must  be  co-ordinated  among:  con- 
tributing countries  and  within  recipient 
countries. 

f>  Thotigh  the  developing  nations  will 
need  to  Increase  their  own  prodxictlon  of  food 
required  for  domestic  consximptlon,  other 
RgTiciUtural  products  which  are  lllcely  to  find 
markets  at  reasonably  remunerative  prices 
on  a  long-term  basis  must  receive  proper 
emphasis  Expert  proceeds  or  import  savings 
secured  from  the  sale  of  these  products  can 
inter  alia  be  used  to  improve  the  nutritional 
standards  of  the  population.  The  possible 
alternative  uses  of  agricultural  resources  and 
Investment  shotUd  therefore  be  carefully  ex- 
amined. All  countrle.s  should  help  expand 
outlets  for  developing  countries.  expKjrts, 
whether  of  agricultural  or  non-agricultural 
products 

g)  Nations  should  work  together  to  main- 
tain a  balance  between  supply  and  total  de- 
mand for  food  represented  by  the  sum  of 
commercial  demand,  essential  reserves  and 
food  aid  programs. 

h)  International  arrangements  should  aim 
at  reasonably  stable  prices  eliminating  ex- 
cessive short-term  fluctuations  and  securing 
a  balance  between  the  need  of  producers  for 
fair  remvmeratlon  and  the  need  to  adjust 
world  production  to  basic  trends  In  commer- 
cial as  well  as  realizable  non-commercial 
demand. 

n  In  order  to  achieve  these  ends,  govern- 
ments must  go  beyond  the  adoption  of  Inter- 
nationally-agreed objectives  for  such  matters 
as  carry-over  stoclcs,  trade  flows  and  prices. 
They  must,  in  addition,  ensure  that  domestic 
farm  policies  axe  consistent  with  these  ob- 
jectives. 


THE  AID  PROGRAM  IN  CHILE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  ConKress  the 
report  on  the  aid  program  in  Chile  that 
will  be  released  tomorrow  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on 
foreign  aid  expenditures. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  re.'^ults  of 
tlie  comprehensive  inquiry  made  by  Sen- 
ator Grtjening  into  our  program  In  Chile 
will  be  available  before  the  House  and 
Senate  act  on  current  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation. The  American  people  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Senator  Gruening 
for  the  way  in  which  he  has  provided  a 
case  study  of  one  country  that  tells 
much  of  what  is  wrong  with  our  aid  all 
over  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  I  have 
sent  to  my  colleague  about  his  repoit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  17,  1966. 
Hon.  Erne.st  Gruening, 
US.   Senate, 
Waihington.  D.C. 

DE.AR  Ernest:  Your  report  on  the  aid  pro- 
gram in  Chile  is  supterb.  It  goe.s  to  the  heart 
of  the  whole  Issue  of  how  useful  our  bi- 
lateral economic  assl.stance  Ls  in  so-called 
developing  nations  I  know  that  if  your  re- 
{X)rt  could  be  read  by  every  member  of  Con- 
gress in  the  next  month,  we  would  get  the 
first  meaningful  revision  of  the  entire 
program. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  with  the  way 
In  which  you  dealt  with  foreign  aid  In  both 
its  specifics  and  Us  generalities.  You  have 
heard  as  often  as  I  the  defense  of  the  pro- 
gram which  holds  that  a  few  minor  and 
Isolated  examples  can  be  pro<luced  to  dis- 
credit the  whole  program,  but  that  a  few 
minor  and  Isohited  instances  of  waste  or 
ml.smanagement  must  be  expected  in  so 
VLLst  an   undertaking. 

What  you  have  done  Is  to  demonstrate  that 
by  the  time  all  the  Instances  of  futility  and 
waste  are  added  up  in  one  country  which  is 
pointed  out  as  a  showcase  for  aid  to  Latin 
America,  at  least  half  of  the  financial  elTort 
we  have  m:>de  to  help  Chile  must  be  con- 
sidered a.s  written  off. 

I  am  also  Impressed  with  the  way  you  have 
brought  out  the  most  basic  l.'^sue  of  all — 
are  emerging  countries  like  Chile  really  ready 
to  make  the  changes  In  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic structures  they  must  make  if  they  are 
to  emerge  Into  Industrial  society?  Or  do 
they  regard  our  financial  help  as  a  subsidy 
to  their  old,  inefficient,  senil-feudal  ways  of 
doing  things?  The  worst  fallacy  of  all  that 
is  growing  up  around  foreign  aid  is  the  idea 
that  Industrial  nations  owe  some  fixed  p>er- 
centage  of  their  wealth  to  the  undeveloped 
nations  as  a  matter  of  honor  or  obligation  of 
some  kind.  Nothing  Is  being  said  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  undeveloped  countries,  which 
must  come  first.  It  is  the  obligation  to  use 
outside  financial  help  as  effectively  as  possi- 
ble, and  as  only  one  of  many  tools.  Chile 
may  well  be  among  the  countries  most  ready 
and  able  to  undertake  basic  changes,  but 
even  so.  you  have  shown  that  a  great  deal 
of  our  money  Is  foisted  on  them  for  purposes 
and  projects  In  which  their  governments  and 
people  have  no  interest  and  which  they 
merely  tolerate  because  the  United  States 
wants  them  to  have  it. 

Money  spent  In  that  way  Is  a  shocking  and 
Inexcusable  waste  of  the  sulwtance  of  the 
American  people. 

I  aalute  your  diligence  in  inquiring  into 
the  Chilean  aid  program  and  your  skill  in 
presenting  your  findings  bo  lucidly.  I  only 
regret  that  Congress  seenu  unwlUlng  or  un- 


able to  provide  the  same  review  of  our  al4 
in  each  recipient  country. 
With  best  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  Mosst. 


TRUTH       IN       LENDING:       BANKER 
URGES     THAT     BORROWERS    BE 
TOLD  SIMPLE  ANNUAL  RATE 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Mr.    President,    as 
Senators  know,  the  basic  principle  of  mj- 
truth-in-lending   bill  is  tiiai  borrowers 
and  buyers  be  told  the  cost  of  credit,  not 
only  in  dollai-.s,  but  expre.s.sed  as  an  an- 
nual  rate   on   the   outstanding,   unpaid 
balance. 

It  is  only  when  the  cost  of  credit  i£ 
stated  per  unit — just  as  the  price  of  milk 
Is  stated  per  quart  and  easollne  per  gal- 
lon— that  the  consumer  can  .shop  for  the 
best  credit  buy.  The  commonly  under- 
stcx)d  unit  price  of  credit  is  the  annual 
rate.  When  the  consumer  put.s  his  .sav- 
ings in  a  bank  or  savings  a.s.s.ociation.  iie 
Is  told  the  earnings  it  will  brine  in  terms 
of  an  annual  rate.  When  the  bu,sii-ies£- 
man  loans  or  .sells  to  the  consumer  on  the 
in.stallment  plan,  he  starts  with  the  rai^ 
he  wants  to  earn  in  order  to  compute 
the  customer's  periodic  payments. 

But,  when  the  consumer  a.sks  about  the 
cost  of  credit  when  he  borrows  or  buys  on 
time,  he  Ls  all  too  often  denied  a  .state- 
ment of  the  annual  rate.  Without  know- 
ing the  annual  rate,  he  cannot  compare 
various  credit  offerings  to  determine  the 
best  buy.  He  is  put  in  the  proverbial 
quandary  of  trying  to  multiply  apples 
by  oranges.  I  have  always  believed  that 
ethical  elements  of  the  finance  industo' 
agree  in  private  that  the  consumer  has 
a  right  to  know  the  annual  rate,  but  I 
am  aware  that  some  lenders  and  sellers 
fear  disclosure  of  the  annual  rate  because 
their  rates  would  not  stand  up  under 
competition  in  a  free  mai-ket. 

It  is  therefore  very  gratifying  to  see 
the  i-eport.  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Jiuie  24.  of  the  statement  made  to  the 
press  by  Mr.  Philip  W.  Smith  at  the 
Spring  Lake,  N.J.,  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Bankers  Association  Mr.  Smith, 
a  vice  president  of  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  and  chairman  of  the  install- 
ment credit  division  of  the  New  YorlJ 
Bankers  Association,  reportedly  proposed 
at  a  press  conference  that  lenders  be  re- 
quired to  state,  in  terms  of  a  simple  an- 
nual interest  rate,  the  maximum  cost  of  a 
con.sumer  loan. 

This  is  precisely  what  I  have  been  urg- 
ing since  I  first  introduced  the  truth- 
in-lending  bill  in  1960.  Opponents  of 
the  bill  have  continued  to  spread  the 
false  charge  that  my  bill  would  be  "un- 
workable" because  It  allegedly  would  re- 
quire the  computation  of  an  exact  rate. 
The  article  I  have  mentioned,  in  fact, 
makes  such  an  incorrect  allegation.  All 
I  seek,  however,  is  that  the  cost  of  credit 
be  stated  approximately,  that  iS;  within 
a  percentage  point  or  two  depending  on 
the  circumstances.  Of  course,  such  a 
statement  should  be  on  the  upper,  rather 
than  lower,  side;  that  Is.  on  the  "maxi- 
mum" side,  to  use  Mr.  Smith's  word. 

The  many  sponsors  of  tnJth-ln-lend- 
Ing  bills  in  the  Congress,  and  the  mllllonii 
of  voters  who  favor  such  legislation,  can 
perhaps  take  heart  that  responsible 
banking  officials  are  beginning  to  sUte 


publicly  their  support  for  disclosure  of 
the  annual  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred by  Mr.  H.  Erich  Heinemann  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Rati  D.^T.^  Urged  on  Cost  or  Loans — Bank- 
ers .'^SK   Statements   of   Simple   Annual 

Interest 

(By  H.  Erich  Heinemann) 

SPEiNG  L.^KE,  N.J.,  June  23.— The  New  York 
State  B.Uikers  Association  proposed  today 
iliat  lenders  be  required  to  state,  in  terms 
cf  a  simple  annual  interest  rate,  the  maxi- 
mum cost  of  a  consumer  loan. 

Speaking  at  a  news  conference  here  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  association's  70tli  annual 
convention,  Philip  W.  Smith,  a  vice  president 
3f  iht  Chase  M;uihaltan  Bank  and  chairman 
of  the  installment  credit  division  of  the 
bankers'  group,  said  that  such  a  requirement 
would  eUniinate  a  key  otjjection  to  the 
"truth-in-lcndlng"  legislation  long  sought 
by  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  Democrat  of  HU- 
nol-s. 

Uist  week,  the  Chase  Manhattan  initiated 
a  general  Increase  in  rates  on  secured  con- 
sumer installment  loans  at  New  York  City 
bantf 

The  rate?  on  such  Installment  loans  are 
syplcally  slated  on  a  "discount"  basis,  which 
means  that  the  effective  simple  annual  in- 
terest rate  Is  approximately  double  the  stated 
nte. 

Thus,  the  5 '4  percent  rate  that  the  Chase 
Manhattan  is  now  charging  on  automobile 
loar.s  that  include  life  Insurance  on  the  life 
of  the  borrower  actually  amounts  to  a  charge 
of  about  10'/2  percent. 

FULL   DI.SCLOSUBE 

Previously,  the  rale  on  such  loans  had 
been  4^4  percent  discount,  or  Q\^  percent 
simple  interest. 

Senator  Douglas's  bill,  which  had  been  en- 
dorsed in  principle  by  President  Johnson, 
would  compel  lenders  to  state  their  charges 
in  terms  of  an  exact  simple  annual  Interest 
charge.  Mr.  Smith  said  this  requirement 
would  be  unworkable —that  banks  and  other 
>r.ders  would  not  l}e  able  to  comply  with  its 
prciviElons. 

However.  Mr.  Smith  said,  "we  are  In  favor 
v.  full  disclosure." 

Mr  Smith  said  that  in  knowing  the  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  that  his  loan  could  en- 
tall  the  consumer  would  be  served  by  being 
informed  of  the  approximate  actual  cost  of 
crpdit. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the  lender 
would  be  relieved  of  the  perhaps  impossible 
t»sk  of  calculating  exact  simple  annual  in- 
terest r;itos  for  each  consumer  loan  to  be 
put  on  the  books. 

Mr  Smith  suggested  the  estimate  of  max- 
imum cost  be  shown  on  the  n-  signed  by 
the  borrower. 

No  matter  how  carefully  a  lender  calcu- 
lated his  charges  .Mr  Smith  explained,  the 
re.'^ulta  of  his  calculations  would  be  thrown 
off  unless  the  borro'wer  repaid  his  loan  ex- 
»«ly  on  schedule. 

In  estimating  a  maximum  cost.  Mr.  Smith 
»ald  lenders  would  presumably  leave  a  mar- 
8jE  for  error  and  thus  in  some  cases  might 
•lightly  overstate  the  cost  of  credit. 

Observers  here  at  the  bankers'  meeting  on 
we  New  Jensey  seashore,  thought  it  signlfl- 
»ot  that  Mr.  Smith  should  have  chosen  to 
m&ke  his  proposal — which  waa  made  on  be- 
^It  of  the  State  Bankers  Association— only 
<l&ys  after  the  first  general  rate  increase  on 
«)n«umer  installment  loans  In  New  York 
lore  1»59 

Aji  officer  of  one  of  the  Chase  Manhattan's 

^Jor  competitors  observed:    "I'm  surprised 

Phil,    I  would  not  have  thought  that  Sen- 


ator Douolas  had  enough  support  for  his  leg- 
islation to  make  it  worthwhile  putting  forth 
a  counter  prc^x)sal." 

On  other  subjects  relating  to  consumer 
credit,  Mr.  Smith  E'-id  that  to  his  knowledge 
tliere  were  no  plans  afoot  among  New  York 
City  banks  for  any  further  increases  in  con- 
sumer lending  rates. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  constuner 
lending  rates  in  New  York  City  ■were  stiU  l>e- 
low  the  0  per  cent  discount  rate  that  Is  the 
maximum  permitted  on  such  loans  in  New 
York  State. 

Thus,  he  said,  there  Is  room  for  a  further 
Increase  if  that  should  seem  necessarv. 


TVA  PAYMENTS  TO  THE  TRE.'\SURY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr,  President,  TVA  today 
paid  $36.9  million  to  the  U.S.  Treasur>-, 
making  a  total  of  $58.9  million  paid  from 
electric  power  revenues  in  the  fiscal  year 
1966.  ending  tonight. 

Today's  payment  includes  $21.9  mil- 
lion as  the  second  half  of  TVA's  annual 
return  or  dividend  on  the  Government 
appropi'iatlons  investment  in  the  po'wer 
system,  plus  a  $15  million  annual  repay- 
ment on  the  appropriations  investment. 
The  first  half  dividend  wa5  paid  last 
December. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  repayment 
is  specified  by  law.  The  annual  dividend 
is  determined  by  applying  the  average 
interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury 
on  its  marketable  public  obligations  at 
the  start  of  each  fiscal  year  to  the  re- 
maining appropriations  investment. 

Over  the  past  10  years  TVA  has  paid 
more  than  $355  million  intc  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  This  is  $63  million  more  than 
TVA  received  in  Federal  appropriotions 
for  its  nonpower  acti\lties  over  the  same 
period. 

Today's  payment  brought  total  Treas- 
ury payments  from  TVA  ix)wer  revenues 
to  about  S559  million,  consisting  of  $250.1 
million  of  appropriation  repayments, 
$243.5  million  in  dividends,  and  S65  mil- 
lion to  redeem  early  bond  issues.  An 
additional  S41.5  million  has  been  paid  the 
Treasui-y  from  T\'A  nonpower  programs. 

Thirteen  years  have  passed  .since  TVA 
last  received  Federal  appropriations  to 
begin  new  power  production  facilities. 
All  TVA  power  installatioiis  begun  since 
the  mid-1950's  have  been  financed  with 
power  revenues  and  throuph  the  sale  of 
bonds  and  notes  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1959  financing  legislation.  When  the 
costs  of  these  facilities  are  retired  by 
revenue  from  operations,  paid  by  TVA 
power  consumers,  the  facilities,  debt 
free,  will  still  be  valuable  revenue  pro- 
ducing properties. 

The  1959  schedule  pro\1ded  for  TVA 
to  repay  $10  million  a  year  through  fi.scal 
1965.  then  $15  million  a  year  beginning 
this  year  through  1970.  and  $20  million 
a  year  until  it  has  repaid  a  billion  dollars 
of  the  $1.2  billion  net  Treasury  invest- 
ment in  power  assets  when  the  1959  law 
was  passed. 

The  total  paid  by  TVA  to  the  Treasury 
under  the  schedule  provided  in  the  1959 
legislation  is  now  about  $309  million. 
Prior  to  this  act.  TVA  had  paid  about 
$250  million  from  power  earnings. 


NELSON    ANALYSIS   OP   DAIRY   SIT- 
UATION DESERVES  ATTENTION 
Mr.  PROXMLRE.     Mr.  President,  on 

June  10  Senator  Nei-son  sent  a  memo- 


randum to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  commenting  on  today's  dairy 
income  situation  which  deeply  concerns 
both  of  us  as  representatives  of  the 
Nation's  No.  1  dairy  State, 

Of  course.  I  do  not  completely  agree 
with  all  of  the  conclusions  of  this  mem- 
orandum. However,  it  performs  a  most 
important  function  in  outlining  the  very 
serious  stat,e  of  the  dairv-  industry  today 
as  well  as  the  need  to  take  positive  steps 
to  correct  the  .situation. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Secretarj- 
Freeman  recently  took  one  big  and  vital 
st«p  in  the  right  direction.  Yesterday 
he  announced  that  the  support  price  for 
dairy  products  wouid  be  pegged  at  $4. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has 
come  out  in  support  of  a  permanent 
school  milk  program.  This  program 
utilizes  up  to  5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
dairy  production  As  a  result,  dairy 
farmers  have  a  greater  demand  for  their 
products.  With  administration  ap- 
proval of  the  program  in  its  present  form, 
as  well  as  action  fxtending  the  program 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
yestei'day,  the  goal  I  set  out  to  achieve 
when  I  introduced  a  permanent  school 
milk  bill  earlier  this  year  is  near 
accomplishment. 

However,  we  are  still  faced  with  the 
problem  of  dwindling  milk  production 
due  to  inadequate  dairy  farm  income. 
Senator  Nelson  makes  an  excellent 
ix)int  when  he  states  in  the  memoran- 
dum that  large  corporate  dairy  farms 
may  well  be  a  detriment  to  efficient  milk 
production.  His  memorandum  to  the 
Secretary  urges  a  thorough  study  of  the 
optimum  size  for  dairy  farm — indicating 
that  the  smaller,  family-size  dairy  oper- 
ation may  well  be  the  most  efficient. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  note  of  this  suggestion  to- 
gether with  the  many  others  put  forth 
in  the  memorandum.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Memorandum   to   Secretary    Freeman    From 

Senator  Nelson  on  Dairy  Income  Situa- 

TIO.N 

The  following  analysis  of  the  long-term 
dairy  problem  in  Wisconsin — Including  gen- 
eral background,  summary  of  recent  develop- 
ments, and  recommenciatlons — is  provided 
li:  connection  with  our  recent  discussions. 

The  material  covered  deals  specifically  with 
Wisconsin  but  applies  generally  to  a  much 
wider  dairy  area  in  the  Midwest.  It  applies 
particularly  to  the  manufacturing  milk  areas 
of  Wisconsin.  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 

BACKGROUNB 

Discontent  among  Wisconsin  dairy  farm- 
ers, a  serious  problem  since  1952.  became 
much  more  noticeable  early  in  1965 

T'he  issue  involves  a  long-term  cost-price 
squeeze  situation  that  long  ago  eliminated 
naost  of  the  inefflcleut  and  under-capitalized 
producers  It  is  directly  related  to  a  drop  In 
dairy  prices  several  years  ago  to  the  raiige  of 
75-80  percent  of  parity,  a  level  that  stUl 
continues. 

The  buildup  of  discontent  the  past  12 
months  is  reflected  in  heavy  culling  of  dairy 
herds,  an  unusual  number  of  dairy  farm 
auctions  and  large  scale  herd  selloCs,  and  a 
sharp  drop  in  milk  production 

Approval  of  an  access-l'^mlting  amendment 
to    the    Chicago    Milk    Order    early    in    li»65 
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added  to  dairy  discontent.  The  enactment  of 
the  Class  I  base-excess  plan  by  Congress  last 
fall  also  Is  viewed  by  many  dairy  farmers  as  a 
possible  long-range  threat  to  Chicago  market 
access , 

But  the  Issue  of  dairy  discontent  did  not 
become  widely  recognized  as  anything  un- 
usual until  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
held  emergency  hearings  in  Chicago  last 
October  for  a  long  list  of  Midwest  milk  orders. 
This  put  details  of  the  area's  growing  milk 
shortage  on  the  front  pages. 

Initial  protests  of  discontented  dairy  farm- 
ers were  rather  general  and  they  did  not  take 
an  antl-Admlnlstratlon  turn  untU  the  first 
of  this  year.  That  change  began  with  an- 
noimcementa  of  M  )  planned  cuts  In  school 
milk  and  school  lunch  support,  (2)  renewed 
offers  to  purchase  large  amounts  of  oleomar- 
garine, and  (3)  Budget  Bureau  pro-rating  of 
school  milk  payments  to  the  states. 

Subsequently  a  series  of  government  ac- 
tions and  announcement.s  shook  the  con- 
fidence of  dairy  farmers,  focused  unusual 
attention  on  dairy  policy  problems  In  Wis- 
consin, and  stepped  up  movement  out  of 
dairying  throughout  a  wide  area. 

TTiese  Included  II)  a  dairy  supfjort  price 
considered  much  too  low.  (2)  a  proposal  to 
boo«t  Cheddar  cheese  Imports.  (3)  an  offer 
to  buy  butter  at  market  prices  which  was 
not  followed  up  with  purchases,  (i)  an  order 
discontinuing  butter  purchases  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  (6)  remarks  in  high  places 
suggesting  purchases  of  subertltutes,  (6)  con- 
tinued heavy  purchasing  of  oleomargarine  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  (7)  more  and 
more  discussion  In  government  of  vise  of  "soy- 
bean milk"  and  "fish  flour"  as  substitutes  for 
dry  milk  overseas,  and  (8)  a  Commerce  De- 
partment order  putting  export  quotas  on 
cattle  hides. 

Add  to  this  the  high  prices  paid  ($18  to  $20 
a  hundred  1  for  dairy  cow  culls,  poor  quality 
feed  In  many  areas,  and  a  shortage  of  de- 
pendable labor  that  could  be  hired  at  wages 
dairy  farmers  could  afford  to  pay. 

It  should  be  clear  to  anyone  studying  these 
lists  why  several  thousand  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmers  either  switched  out  of  dairying  or 
quit  the  farm  entirely  In  the  lost  year. 

CHARACTERISTIC'S  OF  THOSZ  LEAVING 

Department  of  Agriculture  administrators 
have  a  tendency  to  assume  thcee  leaving 
dairying  in  Wisconsin  are  so-called  "In- 
eflflclenf  producers  who  are  under-capital- 
ized, have  little  management  skills,  and 
maintain  herds  that  are  "too  small." 

First,  a  .ttrong  case  can  be  made  for  the 
argument  that  none  but  the  most  efBclent 
could  remain  among  the  survivors  in  dairy- 
ing after  14  years  of  low  prices  and  steadily 
rising  production  costs. 

Second,  an  analysis  of  auction  sale  bills  of 
the  last  few  months  shows  hundreds  o*  large 
dairy  herds  (40  milk  cows  or  more)  from 
well-equipped  farms  were  liquidated. 

And  third,  a  recent  study  shows  two  thirds 
of  the  farmers  leaving  dairying  In  Wiscon- 
sin are  being  driven  out  because  of  economic 
reasons. 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently  completed  a  study  of  characteris- 
tics of  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  who  disposed 
of  dairy  herds  during  the  last  year  or  so 
This  study,  which  had  a  high  return  (4,026 
of  7,213)  of  direct  mall  questionnaires,  also 
asked  these  farmers  their  reasons  for  quit- 
ting, ^     ■ 

It  Is  significant  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
those  who  quit  dairying  did  so  for  what  can 
be  broadly  classed  as  economic  reasons. 
(Nearly  one-third  cited  such  personal  rea- 
sons as  advanced  age.  ill  health  or  handicap 
or  retirement) 

Although  only  one-fifth  listed  "low  In- 
oome  froro  dairy  enterprise"  as  their  specific 
reaaon  for  quitting,  it  seems  apparent  that 
In  most  of  the  eases  In  which  other  economic 
factors  were  cited,  such  other  factors  could 
have  been   overcome  If  more  adequate   In- 
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come  had  been  available  from  the  dairy  en- 
terprise. 

It  also  la  significant  that  farmers  who 
quit  dairying  for  economic  reasons  were  close 
to  the  average  for  the  state  In  acres  in  farms, 
milk  cows  In  herds,  age  of  operator,  and  sim- 
ilar characteristics. 

It  also  Is  significant  that  operators  under 
48  cited  specific  economic  reasons  (Includ- 
ing "low  Income  from  dairy  enterprise"  cited 
by  30%  and  "cpst  to  expand  or  modernize" 
cited  by  22  %  )  more  than  half  the  time  This 
shows  younger  men— who  have  more  non- 
dairy  alternatives—are  switching  from  dairy- 
ing much  faster  than  those  over  45.  suggest- 
ing even  more  serious  problems  over  the  lone 
pull.  * 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  clear  that  economic 
pressures  based  generally  on  inadequate  In- 
come from  the  dairy  enterprise  were  respon- 
sible for  decisions  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
7  231  farmers  who  quit  dairying  during  the 
16-month  period  covered  by  the  study. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL    FACTORS 

Although  the  chronic  problem  of  low  In- 
come for  dairy  farmers  Is  the  Immediate 
short-U?rra  problem  Involved  here  It  may  be 
that  the  most  Important  problem  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  point  of  view 
Is  psychological. 

It  involves  the  gradual  eroding  of  con- 
l^T^^t  )  "?"S-term  dairy  Income  prospects 
hv  wHn^  r}^^  '"^^  government  will  stand 
b>  while  dairy  farmers  are  driven  out  by  low 
Income,  manufactured  dairy  products  are 
phased  out  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
programs,  and  dairy  substitutes  are  given  a 
more  Important  place  In  long-range  plans 
for  overseas   feeding   programs 

•This  outlook  dissuades  younger  mf-n  from 

«^n"rLl^!P  I '"*°  "^^^^  '"  '"^^t  «25,000  to 
»50.000)  in  beginning  careers  In  dairy  farm 
operation.  It  dissuades  older  men  from  In- 
vesting heavily  from  expansion  or  moderniza- 
tion. And  It  make  rural  bankers  cautious  in 
financing  e.xpanslon  and  modernization 
neces-^ary  to  Improve  profit  prospects  of 
dairy  operations  f      f 

We  have  had  more  than  five  years  of  un- 
precedented economic  growth  and  prosperltv 
yet  dairy  farmers  have  not  shared  In  this 
better  Income.    This  adds  to  the  frustration 

v.^^^^'  '*""  '''"^"es.  especially  those  with 
children  to  be  educated. 

There  are  also  the  usual  number  of  proph- 
ets of  gloom  and  doom  In  rural  areas,  both 
in  the  dairy  Industry  and  In  politics,  and  this 
adds  to  the  problem  now. 

One  disturbing  aspect  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  farm  herd  dispersals  Is  that  manv  of 
these  dairy  enterprises  are  neither  being  kold 
as  urn  ts  nor  being  passed  from  father  to  son 
or  son-in-law  (a  general  pattern  In  Wiscon- 
sin In  the  past) .  Fine  herds  built  In  family 
enterprises  over  many  years  are  being  Hquj. 
dated  because  the  yoimg  people  see  no  future 
In  dairying 

This  trend  Indicates  a  general  lack  of 
confidence  In  long-term  dalrv  Income  pros- 
pects strong  enough  to  overcome  the  family 
pride  and  assocl.'ttlon  connected  with  ownlnK 
and  operating  such  an  enterprise  In  a  rur^ 
area 

suppLns  or  milk  and  prospects 
One  of  the  recent  figures  most  disturbing 
to  dairy  leaders  Is  connected  with  forelen 
trade.  It  notes  that  Imports  of  both  quota 
and  non-quota  dairy  products  are  expected 
tx)  be  substantially  larger  this  year  while 
exports  are  falling  because  of  low  exportable 
supplies.  *^  >-»"ic 

This  Is  especially  serious  because  of  ex- 
pectations of  growth  of  commerlcal  dairy 
outlets  overseas  and  of  the  P.L  480  program 
in  the  next  few  years. 

The  United  States,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture noted  in  disclosing  this  outlook.  Is 
likely  to  be  a  net  Importer  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts on  a  milk  equivalent  basis  for  the  first 
time  since  1939.  This  hardly  Inspires  con- 
fidence in  long-term  dairy  income  prospects 


One  problem,  of  course,  is  that  first  au« 
ter  1966  milk  production  fell  5  2  pwoMt 
from  a  year  earUer,  continuing  the  alann^ 
and  unexpected  trend  begun  a  year  earUeT 
If  this  continues,  supplies  will  tlihten  to  thi. 
point  where  export  posslbUltles  overseas  win 
be  lost  and  consumer  prices  (because  of  in 
elasticity  of  fluid  milk)   wlU  go  up  and  Z 

Nothing  that  the  Department  of  A^rtcul 
ture  has  done  so  far  seems  to  be  easlne  thi. 
milk  shortage  situation. 

Early  Indications  from  dairy  leaders  in 
Wisconsin  are  that,  despite  the  support  twice 
increase  to  $3.50  on  April  1.  the  normal  sd^Z 
production  peak  expected  the  last  week"]; 
May  simply  did  not  materialize  The  flimh 
period  was  not  flush. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agrlcultur* 
has  access  to  the  best  current  figures  !t  ao- 
pears  to  those  outside  that  this  price  sud 
port  Increase  falls  far  short  of  produclnc  th« 
production  Increase  the  Administration 
hoped  for. 

The  Department  continues  to  bLinie  heav 
ler  culling  of  milk  cows  In  response  to  hleh 
er  beef  prices  and   low  gains   m   outputDer 
cow  for  the  production  falloff.     It  does  not 
seem  to  recognize,  officially  at  least    the  per 
chologlcal  climate,  the  restlessness,  and  the 
Income  problems  discussed  above 

The  overall  5.2  percent  production  flimre 
also  Is  misleading  in  considering  the  prob- 
ems  of  dalrylm;  in  the  major  manufiictur- 
ng  milk  areas  of  the  Midwest  Production 
In  the  Southeast  and  some  other  scattered 
areas  with  access  to  top  Class  I  markets  i« 
either  up  or  holding  Its  own.  Yet  these  areas 
are  Included  In  computing  this  5.2  percent 
flgiire. 

The  point  Is  that  the  production  drop  in 
the  Midwest  Is  even  more  than  5  2  percent  a 
figure  that  reflects  much  more  than  hUher 
beef  prices  and  low  gains  In  output  per  cow. 

MAJOR  ISStJCS  INVOLVED 

The  major  Issues  Involved,  from  the  point 
Of  View  of  a  Mldwestcrner.  Is  (1)  the  future 
of  the  family  dairy  farm,  ,2)  the  future  of 
the  vast  reservoir  of  low-cost  •extra"  mlli 
that  Is  available  In  the  manufacturing  mill 
areas  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  (3) 
the  relationship  between  Income  possibilities 
for  higher-cost  "close-In"  producers  vs  those 
for  lower-cost  "far-out"  producers  in  major 
nUlkshcds,  and  (4)  whether  dalrv  fiirmere 
will  produce  milk  for  domestic  requirements 
only  or  whether  they  will  be  encouraged  to 
produce  for  new  International  peaceful  and/ 
or  military  needs. 

Our  dairy  policy  seems  to  reflect  the  view. 
Incorrect  In  my  Judgment,  that  the  bigger 
and  more  modern  the  dairy  farm  the  better. 
This  view  should  be  challenged  o:i  grounde 
that  1 1 )  a  dairy  farm  that  gets  too  big  for 
family  operation  assuniee  new  aaid  often  dif- 
ficult labor  problems  and  (2)  a  dairy  farm 
that  Is  too  big  needs  capital  that  often  creates 
a  debt  load  too  gresit  for  a  normal  fam 
family  to  carry. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  my 
opinion,  should  attempt  to  determine  wh*t 
size  herd  and  what  Investment  a  "family  slse" 
dairy  farm  should  involve  and  then  come 
up  with  a  program  that  will  permit  that 
family  operation  to  receive  a  fair  Income  on 
Its  labor  and  Investment. 

There  are  Boane  elements  of  this  problem 
that  most  economists  do  not  readily  grasp. 
Dairying,  more  than  any  other  type  of  farm 
enterprise,  involves  the  hlghlv-skllled  and 
careful  management  of  animal  husbandry. 
This  Is  something  that  Is  not  measured  by 
statistics  or  apparent  to  the  casual  non-fann 
observer. 

But  it  Is  true  that  not  everyone  car  be  » 
successful  dairy  farmer,  not  becau.v  of  lack 
of  capital  or  size  of  herd,  but  because  oT 
lack  of  commitment  to  manage  or  care  for 
a  dairy  herd.  The  "contented  cow"  U  an 
aboolute  necessity  in  a  successful  dalJ? 
operation. 


Dairy  herds  need  dally  observation  for 
ilgease  ur  feeding  problems.  They  requhre 
highly  regularized  milking  procedures.  And 
Uiev  require  sanitation,  feeding,  veterinarian 
md  breeding  skills. 

A  high  labor  Input  also  Is  required  on  a 
7-day-a-week  basis 

The  stories  of  Inexperienced  hired  men  who 
niln  production  of  a  dairy  herd  in  a  few  days 
Ume  are  widespread  in  dairy  areas.  For  this 
i«ason,  any  good  dairy  farmer  Is  reluctant  to 
have  workers  other  than  members  of  his 
immrdiate  f.amlly  care  for  his  herd.  And  for 
this  re.u>on,  among  many  others,  the  farm 
family  is  uniquely  suited  to  dairy  farm 
management. 

It  Is  likely  that  the  herd  of  30-50  milk  cows 
is  the  size  herd  that  the  normal  farm  family, 
with  Its  great  labor  resource,  can  best  handle 
and  finance.  Even  a  herd  of  this  size  can 
represent  an  Investment  of  as  much  as 
IIOO.OOO,  a  figure  that  eliminates  most  of  the 
un-sklUed  and  under-flnanced  at  the  outset. 

The  ."^earch  for  bigness  and  so-called  "eflS- 
clency'  In  dairy  farming  Is  of  low  priority,  in 
my  view,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  contribute  more  to  the  wise  use  of  na- 
tional resources  by  fostering  the  "efBclent 
family  dairy  farm"  concept. 

Regarding  the  vast  amounts  of  Ipw-cost 
ml!k  available  since  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II  In  the  manufacturing  milk  areas  of 
Wisconsin.  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  It  would 
seem  to  be  In  the  national  Interest  to  do 
what  Is  necessary  to  maintain  this  "reserve" 
to  meet  both  shortages  and  unforeseen  fu- 
ture needs.  These  three  states  produce  milk 
at  lower  cost  than  any  other  area  in  the 
country. 

This  area  supports  both  thousands  of  dairy 
farms  and  a  hlghly-develop>ed  dairy  Industry 
mainly  built  around  strong  cooperatives. 
This  Is  a  res<5urce  that,  needless  to  say,  can- 
not be  diverted  easily  to  other  uses. 

This  area  Is  looked  upon  by  some  of  the 
major  markets  In  the  mld-sectlon  of  the 
country  as  the  place  where  handlers  can  al- 
ways go  to  meet  temporary  shortages.  Fluid 
milk  has  been  shipped  Into  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas  In  large  quantities  In  recent 
years  This  milk  also  is  available  at  all  times 
to  Chicago  and  the  other  major  Midwest 
market*. 

One  problem  Is  that  the  markets  drawing 
on  this  milk  (with  the  exception  of  Chicago) 
assume  no  financial  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing the  reservoir  available  and  look  to  manu- 
facturing uses  to  carry  this  burden  Manu- 
facturing u.ses,  as  Is  seen  from  previous  dat.a, 
no  longer  command  prices  that  provide  the 
Income  or  long-term  Income  prospects  to  do 
this  Job. 

Regarding  price  relationships,  the  Depart- 
nient  of  Agriculture  In  recent  years  has 
tended  to  increase  prices  for  Class  I  milk  In 
major  markets  more  than  It  has  Increased 
manufacturing  milk  prices  through  the  price 
support  mechanism.  This  t^nds  to  stimu- 
late production  In  "close-in"  but  compara- 
tively high -cost  areas  and  discourages  pro- 
duction In  "far-out"  but  low-cost  areas.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  wise  use  of  national 
resources. 

This  problem  must  be  viewed  In  terms  of 
iMig-range  developments  because  a  herd  of 
milk  cows  cannot  be  turned  off  and  on  Ln 
the  same  way  as  annual  cropping  In  other 
commodity  areas. 

I<  Is  extremely  difficult,  for  example,  to  In- 
«**««  milk  production  quickly.  Farmers 
*ho  liquidate  dairy  herds  normally  sell  off 
'■^f  bulk  uinks,  milking  machines  and  other 
^pensive  equipment  needed  In  dalrvlng. 
ij»^ry  manufacturing  plants  In  an  Rrea  of 
aecllnlng  production  eventuallv  are  forced 
to  phase  out  operations.  Farmers  Inve.'t  In 
^f  or  other  enterprises,  making  switches 
""ck  Into  dairying  difficult.  And  the  buUd- 
m  of  a  high-producing  herd  Is  not  some- 
"»lhg  that  happens  In  a  year  or  two.  It  Is 
•omethlng  that  takes  several  years,  even  with 
irtlflclal  Insemination. 


KECOM  MKNDATIONS 

1.  The  government  should  determine  what 
size  herd  and  what  investment  a  "family 
size"  dairy  farm  should  involve  and  then 
come  up  with  a  program  that  will  permit 
that  family  operation  to  receive  a  fair  Income 
on  its  labor  and  Investment 

2  Tlie  Department  should  attenipt  to  ob- 
tain approval  of  milk  order  proposals  that 
provide  for  recognition  of  financial  responsi- 
bility of  fiuld  users  for  the  "reservoir"  of 
milk,  normally  used  for  manufacturing,  that 
Is  available  to  meet  their  needs  In  short  pe- 
riods. It  should  avoid  approving  orders  that 
unduly  favor  "close-in"  producers  and  re- 
strict In  any  way  access  to  Class  I  outlets  by 
"far-out"  producers. 

3.  The  Department  should  attempt  to  build 
long-range  confidence  In  the  dairy  Industry 
by  stating  Us  Intentions  from  time  to  time 
to  have  dairy  products  play  an  important  role 
In  future  expansion  of  foreign  (both  com- 
mercial and  government)  programs  and  by 
doing  more  to  push  dairy  products  in  over- 
sefis  promotional  efforts. 

4.  Tlie  Department  should  assist  the  dairy 
industry  to  adjust  to  the  slow  movement  of 
butter  through  a  direct  payment  plan  that 
will  lower  prices  and  move  more  manufac- 
tured i>roducts  with  high  butterfat  content 
into  commercial  channels.  Abrupt  setbacks 
to  the  butter-powder  end  of  the  Industry 
should  be  avoided.  Direct  payments  for  but- 
terfat also  would  have  the  effect  of  strength- 
ening the  competitive  position  of  cheese.  Ice 
cream,  and  other  dairy  products  that  have 
long-term  growth  possibilities  In  the  domes- 
tic market 

5.  The  Department  should  declare  that  100 
percent  of  parity  Is  the  goal  of  Its  dairy  pol- 
icy at  all  times  and  should  avoid  actions  that 
prevent  dairy  Income  from  reaching  this 
level 


REX    M.    WHITTON,    A    DISTIN- 
GUISHED  PUBLIC   SERVANT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
well-deserved  tribute  and  award  were 
recently  made  to  an  outstanding  public 
servant  He  is  Rex  M.  Whitton  who  has 
been  named  the  International  Road  Fed- 
eration man  of  the  year. 

The  clrcumstanceii  surrounding  this 
award  was  set  forth  in  the  f ollowin.?  press 
release  which  tells  the  story.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Federal  Hlghwav  Administrator  Rex 
M.  Whltton  Is  the  1966  IRF  "Man-of-the- 
Year." 

Tlie  head  of  the  big  U.S.  highway  building 
program  is  the  16th  recipient  of  the  award 
made  annually  by  the  International  Road 
Federation  for  distinguished  service  In  na- 
tional and  international  road  developments. 

He  will  be  the  first  frc«n  the  U.S  to  re- 
ceive the  awtird.  Others  have  been  spread 
around  the  world.  Including  seven  txs  Europe, 
two  to  the  Far  East,  five  to  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  other  than  the  U  .S  and 
one  to  Africa. 

Two  ceremonies  win  mark  the  conferring 
of  the  award  upon  Mr  Whltton.  A  plaque 
will  be  presented  him  In  Washington  by  a 
distinguished  U.S.  government  official,  and 
a  diploma  award  will  be  a  part  of  the  open- 
ing day  ceremonies  of  the  IRP  World  Meet- 
ing In  London  on  September  18.  A  top 
British  Government  ofi3clal  will  preside  at 
the  London  ceremony. 

When  Mr  Whltton  w.-is  appointed  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  by  the  late  President 
John  P  Kennedy  In  1961.  he  analyzed  his 
mission  as  "simply  to  biilld  highways  quickly, 
economically  and  honestly." 


The  IRF  Man-ol-the-Year  award  is  a  trib- 
ute to  his  success  in  carrying  out  his  goal. 

Previous  winners  of  the  IRF  "Man-of-the- 
Tear  ■  Aw-ard  are  Helimuth  Swietelsky,  Aus- 
tria .1965):  Vlncente  Mortes,  Spam  (1964): 
G  W  Kiiapp.  New  Zeaiand  (1963i;  Eduardo 
Dibos,  Peru  ( 1962)  ;  Werner  Mackenroth.  Ger- 
many (1961):  Mlchlzo  Klsh:.  Japan  (1960;; 
Luigl  Tochetti.  Italy  (1969):  Samuel  T 
Tolon,  Cuba  (1968);  k  G.  R.  Ahlback.  Fin- 
land 1 1957) ;  Luis  de  Carll.  Argentina  ( 1956) ; 
J.  Britschgl.  Switzerland  (1955);  Thomas  J. 
Mahony,  Canada  (1954);  Charles  Berry, 
South  Africa  (1953);  Malt*  Jacobsson.  Swe- 
den (1952);  Romulo  O'FarrlU.  Sr  .  Mexico 
(1951). 

Mr.  Whltton's  selection  was  made  by  a 
sfteclal  IRF  award  committee  meeting  in 
Chamonlx.  Prance  in  May.  Announcement 
of  the  award  was  made  In  New  York  at  an 
IRF  meeting  on  June  23. 

One  of  Mr  Whltton's  difficulty  Jobs  has 
been  to  keep  construction  of  the  vast  U.S. 
Interstate  highway  system,  the  41.000-rfllle 
network  of  express  highway  criss-crossing 
the  nation,  on  schedule. 

But  despite  rising  costs  and  other  tech- 
nical problems,  the  network  Is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  1973  at  a  total  outlay  of  $46  8 
billion. 

Although  the  price  tag  on  the  system  rose 
from  that  originally  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress, design  Improvements  have  accounted 
for  a  substantial  part  of  the  Increase.  I^abor 
co-^ts  have  risen  during  the  period,  but  some 
of  these  have  been  offset  by  more  efficient 
construction  methods.  Including  Increasing 
vise  of  computers. 

"One  thing  I  know."  Mr  Whltton  re- 
marked recently.  "The  highway  program  is 
as  efficiently  and  honestly  run  as  any  pub- 
lic works  ever  It  compares  favorably  with 
any  major  activity  I  know,  I  am  proud  of 
what  has  been  accomplished." 

Born  in  1898  in  Jackson  County.  Missouri, 
U.S.A..  Mr.  Whltton  earned  a  civil  engineer- 
ing degree  at  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
1920.  and  promptly  began  a  40-year  career 
with  the  Missouri  State  Highway  Department. 

He  advajiced  through  the  ranks  to  become 
the  Department's  Chief  Engineer  in  1951. 
He  held  that  post  until  he  became  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  on  February  10.  1961. 

He  was  I*resldent  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials  In  1956. 
and  also  served  a.";  the  association's  regional 
vice  president  and  a  member  of  Us  execu- 
tive committee  for  a  number  of  years. 

Active  with  the  U.S.  Highway  Research 
Board,  he  is  currently  Ferrtng  on  its  execu- 
tive committee  i  of  which  he  was  chairman 
In  19571  and  as  a  member  of  Its  special  com- 
mittee on  urban  research.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  and  the  American  Society  of 
Civil   Engineers. 

The  IRF  "Man-of-the-Year"  achievement 
is  only  the  latest  In  Mr.  Whltton's  series  of 
awards.  In  1958,  he  was  recipient  of  the 
Geoixe  S.  Bartlett  Award  for  outstanding 
service  in  highway  progress  in  the  Nation. 
In  1960.  he  received  the  Thomas  H  Mac- 
Donald  Award  for  continuous  service  In  the 
highway  engineering  field.  The  same  year 
the  American  Public  Works  Association,  in 
ccK'{>erRtion  with  Kiwanls  International, 
named  him  as  one  of  the  top  ten  Public 
Works  Men  of  the  Year 

The  more  than  half  completed  interstate 
highway  system  Is  not  the  only  monument 
to  his  outstanding  abilities 

In  the  field  of  scientific  traffic  siudieg,  he 
was  responsible  for  providing  an  experimental 
oomptiterlzed  In.'^tallation  on  a  lour-miie 
stretch  of  the  Elsenhower  Expressway  In 
Chicago,  the  TV-supervised  John  Lodge  Ex- 
pressway in  Detroit  and  the  Houston  Gulf 
Parkway  with  metered  traffic  inputs. 

These  and  other  recent  traffic  surveillance 
and  control  step>s  have  led  to  dramatic  Im- 
provements in  highway  use  efficiency- — the 
equivalent  of  adding  a  fourth  lane  to  three 
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already   la   use,   or   an   Increase   In   average 
traffic  movement  of  from  10  to  12  percent. 

Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson's  highway  beautlflca- 
tlon  program  waa  pushed  hard  by  Adminis- 
trator Whltton  and  the  resulting  Congres- 
sionally-approved law  Is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress In  the  scenic  advancement  of  Roadside 
America 

Under  hU  gxildance.  the  nation  became 
more  highway  safety  conscious.  One  of  his 
projects  was  to  provide  a  more  liberal  alloca- 
tion of  federal  funds  to  states  that  under- 
take to  eliminate  highway  traffic  hazards. 

A  sununary  of  Mr.  Wnltton's  dlstlngiUshed 
career  was  recently  made  by  Secretary  John 
W.  Connor  of  the  Commerce  Department,  un- 
der whose  Jurisdiction  Mr   Whltton  operates. 

The  U.S.  cabinet  official  said : 

"In  carrj'lng  out  a  vast  undertaking,  he  has 
proved  to  be  an  efficient  and  etfectlve  execu- 
tive and  engineer  whose  Integrity  is  consist- 
ent with  the  highest  public  ethics. 

"His  monuments  are  the  thousands  and 
thousand.s  of  miles  of  road  here  in  the  U.S. 
which  reflect  his  more  than  45  years  of  serv- 
ice In  land  communication." 

Mr.  Whltton  has  worked  as  h-ird  to  pro- 
mote good  roiids  Internationally  as  he  his  In 
the  US. 

He  was  a  principal  speaker  at  the  Fourth 
IRP  World  Meeting  In  Madrid  In  1962.  at  the 
IRF  Reglon.il  Conferences  In  Tokyo  In  1964 
and  Lima  In  1965,  and  at  the  Ninth  Pan 
Ame.'lcan  Highway  Congress  In  Washington 
In  1963,      , 

Ho  h;is  been  responsible  for  the  sturdy  sup- 
po.'t  the  U.S.  has  given  the  building  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway  and  under  his  direc- 
tion the  US.  Bureau  of  Ptiblic  Roads  has 
contributed  to  the  road  building  and  Im- 
pro\'?ment  programs  of  many  nations  around 
the  globe. 

The  global  outlook  which  has  characterized 
his  thinking  Is  typified  by  his  comment  at  the 
IRP  Regional  Meeting  In  Lima: 

"I  .think",  he  said,  "all  of  us  come  eagerly 
to  conferences  such  as  this,  to  exchange  Ideas 
and  Information,  and  at  once  to  learn  and  to 
teach  one  another. 

"For  It  Is  thus  that  we  build  better  road.s— 
which  build  better  communities,  regions  and 
nations — and  a  better  world." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  GUYANA 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President^ 
eveiu.s  in  southeast  Asia  and  In  Europe 
tend  to  divert  our  attention  sometimes 
from  happenings  in  tliis  hemisphere. 
Recently  a  new  country,  Guyana,  cele- 
brated Its  independence.  A  member  of 
the  official  U.S.  delegation  to  this  cele- 
bration was  one  of  my  closest  friends. 
William  C    Doherty. 

Bill  Doherty  wns  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  Ambas.sador  to  Jamaica 
In  1962.  Hi.s  work  in  that  position,  added 
to  his  longstandlns  familiarity  with 
Latin  American  affairs,  give  me  con- 
siderable respect  for  his  views.  When 
Bill  .sent  me  Ins  analysis  of  the  future 
of  Guyana,  therefore.  I  read  it  with  great 
interest  I  offer  it  for  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  as  well. 

Mr  President,  I  asic  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Amba-ssador  Doherty's  letter  be 
primed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows 

Bethesda.  Md.. 

June  20,  1966. 
Hon    Daniel  B    BRKWsrrR 
US    Senate. 
Wastitngtnn.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Brkwsteb  I  have  Just  re- 
cumed  from  Guyana  where  I  participated  In 
that  country's  Independence  Celebrations.  •• 


a  member  of  the  Official  United  States  Dele- 
gation.   It  was  a  rewarding  experience. 

Recalling  your  deep  interest  In  the  Islands 
of  the  Caribbean,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  give  you  some  of  my  observa- 
tions in  respect  to  the  progress  of  freedom 
and  democracy  In  that  most  important  and 
turbulent  area.  I  shall  Include  Guyana,  al- 
though it  Is  neither  an  Island  nor  In  the 
Caribbean,  because  of  Its  close  relationship 
to  present  and  former  British  possessions  and 
because  of  the  relationship  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Jagan  to  Fidel  Castro,  Although 
the  Gulanas  are  located  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  South  America,  their  economy,  his- 
tory, and  politics  are  linked  with  the  Carib- 
bean by  tradition. 

It  Is  my  arm  conviction  that  the  establish- 
ment of  democracy  In  the  Caribbean  area  and 
Guyana  is  essential  to  the  security  oX  the 
United  States.  Cuba,  the  Pearl  of  the  An- 
tilles, Is  now  a  slave  state  within  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  Hlspanlola  Is  half-slave  un- 
der the  thumb  of  "Papa  Doc"  Duvaller.  In 
Haiti;  and  half-free,  God-wllllng,  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Stales  Government  and  the  Inler- 
Anierlcan  Peace  Force,  which  assLsted  the 
people  of  that  country  to  return  lo  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  on  June  1,  1966, 

As  you  know,  I  have  had  a  long-standing 
Intereet  In   the  Caribbean  Area  dating  back 
to  the  years  of  my  work  with  the  Postiil,  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  International.     My  in- 
terest was  intensified  when  I  became  the  first 
U.S.    Ambassador   to  Jamaica,   appointed    by 
the  late  President  John  F,  Kennedy  In  1962. 
In  viewing  Jamaica  and  the  Islands  of  both 
the  Greater  and  lesser  Antilles.  I  see  great 
hope   for  democracy   largely   because  of   the 
traditions  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  and  order  es- 
tablished   by    Great    Britain,      Nevertheless, 
when  I  look  at  the  new  nation  of  Guyana,  I 
feel    some    trepidation.      The    population    of 
approximately  600,000  people  Is  composed  of 
a   racial   mixture   which   Is   50   per   rent   East 
Indian.  30  per  cent  African  with  the  remain- 
der being  Amerindian,';.  English.  Portusjuese, 
Chlne.se  and  mixed.     Because  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country,  nil  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  population  lives  In  the  coa.stal  are.ns. 
In    recent    elections    the    people    have    voted 
strictly  along  racial  lines  and.  because  of  the 
size  of  the  Indian  population.  Cheddl  Jagan 
was  until  1964  Prime  Minister  of  this  countrv 
while   It   enjoyed   semi-autonomy   as   British 
r.ulana.     It  was  only  after  complications  be- 
tween  the  Africans  and   the   Indians  which. 
while   b.vlrally   political,    gave   rise   to   out- 
rageous   acts    of    racial    violence,    that    the 
British    Government    Installed    a    svstem    of 
proportional    representation    In    the   colony. 
As  a  re«ult,  a  coalition   between  the  parties 
In  opposition  to  Jagan's  PeopU's  Progres-slve 
Partv  took  control  of  British  Guiana     Forbes 
Durnham,    a    product    of    the    Guvan.^    labor 
movement  and  the  Trades  Union  Council,  was 
named    Prime    Minister      He    has   been    en- 
deavoring to  develop  a  multi-racial  govern- 
ment and  power  base.     His  spilt  with  Cheddl 
Jagan  In  19,^5  was  a  complete  one  and  he  Is 
now  dlllgentlv  attempting  to   forge  a   viable 
democracy    from    the    diverse    elements    of 
Guvana 

If  he  succeeds.  Forbes  Burnham  must  over- 
come serious  handicaps  which  Include  a  race 
problem  not  vet  cnmpletelv  .solved  and  an 
unemployment  rate  In  excess  of  lo  per  cent 
In  a  population  which,  while  baslcallv  lit- 
erate larks  the  necessarv  skills  to  Integrate 
a  modern  Industrial  society. 

He  has  on  his  side  time,  because  he  will 
remain  in  power  at  least  until  the  elections 
of  1968.  He  also  has  a  flnely-tralned  civil 
service,  a  legacy  of  the  old  British  "colonial" 
system.  He  appears  to  have  taken  the  right 
road  to  freedom  and  democracy.  I  think  the 
United  States  is  now  doing — and  should  con- 
Unue  to  do — all  it  can  to  assist  the  Prime 
Minister  In  this  work  to  preserve  democracy 
and  foster  human  dignity  In  Guyana. 


As  a  trade  unionist.  I  have  always  believed 
that  one  of  the  essential  Institutions  for  um 
survival  of  democracy  In  any  country  is  a  free 
and  democratic  trade  union  movement,  in 
this  connection,  I  would  like  to  point  out  Uu 
work  that  the  American  Institute  for  ftee 
Labor  Development  (AlFLDi  has  been  doln* 
In  Guyana  and  In  the  Caribbean  to  foster  tSj 
concept. 

On  May  25.  I  participated  in  a  ground 
breaking  ceremony  marking  the  beginning 
of  an  Industrial  Training  School  which  win 
be  financed  by  funds  from  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  administered.  In  Its  formstlve 
years,  by  the  ALFLD.  This  school  win  train 
Guyanese  workers  In  plumbing,  electrical 
work,  masonry,  carpentry,  welding  and  heavy 
equipment  operation  and  maintenance.  The 
AIPLD  plans  to  graduate  approximately  500 
students  per  year.  The  school  will  provide 
the  type  of  skilled  labor  which  is  essential  to 
the  social  and  economic  progress  of  Guyana. 
It  will  also  foster  the  development  of  re- 
sponsible trade  unionists,  because  It  will  be 
administered  with  the  participation  of  the 
Trades  Union  Council  and  will  furnish  skilled 
workers  to  strengthen  the  free  trade  union 
movement. 

The  Institute  has  also  developed  In  Guyana 
a  $2,000,000  housing  project  which  T*nu  pro- 
vide over  500  moderately  priced  homes  to 
members  of  the  Trades  Union  Council. 
These  homes  will  be  offered  at  terms  which 
can  be  met  by  the  workers,  giving  to  those 
who  have  tolled  long  and  hard  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  credit  to  purchase  decent 
housing  In  a  country  where  both  housing 
and  credit  are  short.  The  financing  for  thl« 
project  will  be  by  the  AFL-CIO  under  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  Hous- 
ing Guaranty  Program,  By  demonstrating 
to  the  rank-and-file  that  free  trade  unionlBm 
can  benefit  the  worker  In  more  than  wagee 
and  hours,  rank-and-file  members  of  the 
unions  of  Guyana  will  develop  a  stronger, 
more  dedicated  membership. 

In  addition  to  bricks  and  mortar  demon- 
strations of  what  can  be  done  through  union 
cooperation,  the  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development  established  Crltchlow 
Labor  Institute  on  October  5.  1965,  This  ac- 
tivity Is  the  AIFLD's  most  recently  estab- 
lished educational  program  and  would  have 
been  established  sooner  but  for  the  Cheddl 
Jagan  regime.  Fifty  trade  unionists  have  re- 
ceived courses  In  labor  union  activities  and 
in  union  leadership  since  the  establishment 
of  thl.s  Institute.  Prior  to  that,  twenty-flve 
Guyaiiese  had  received  training  In  W."j8hlng- 
ton  at  the  AIFLD's  three-month  W.ashlngton 
program. 

Outside  of  Guyana,  the  Institute  has  been 
extremely  active  In  Jamaica  and  the  Islands 
of  both  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antllle* 
Four  hundred  eighty  trade  unionists  have 
participated  In  seminars  In  trade  union  or- 
ganizations and  leadership  and  over  fifty 
trade  unionists  from  the  Islands  have  re- 
ceived training  in  Washington, 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  AIKD 
began  construction  of  a  110  hou.slng  project 
In  San  Pedro  de  Macorls  In  Augu.st.  IMS 
To  date.  30  houses  have  been  delivered,  and 
the  balance  should  be  delivered  In  Septem- 
ber. 1966,  This  project  has  been  directly 
respon.slble  for  the  return  to  the  democratic 
camp  of  at  least  one  union.  Over  700  Do- 
minican trade  unionists  received  training 
through  the  Institute  prior  to  the  rev.^i!utloo 
in  April.  1965,  After  that  date,  over  700 
trade  unionists  participated  In  the  AIFLD'« 
educational  program  In  Santo  Domingo, 

In  this  area  of  the  Caribbean  and  Guyana, 
and  In  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  I  bellew 
the  AIFLD's  programs  have  been  outstand- 
ing. They  demonstrate  to  us  one  way  In 
which  the  American  Labor  Movement.  *1tJ> 
the  cooperation  with  Its  government,  can 
work  on  a  unlon-to-unlon  basis  to  foster  tW 
principles  of  democracy  In  other  countrlea 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Caribbean  area 
and   the   rest   of   the   hemisphere  must  r»- 


oelve  a  priority  In  our  foreign  affairs  think- 
ing Although  Viet  Nam,  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance, the  emerging  nations  of  Africa,  the 
problems  of  China  and  India,  and  the 
(Quabbles  of  the  Arab  nations  of  the  Middle 
jast,  and  all  the  other  problems  cannot  be 
'oorotten,  I  nevertheless  believe  that  in  re- 
spect to  this  hemisphere,  the  United  States 
Government  and  its  people  must  go  beyond 
tbe  good  neighbor  policy  of  Franklin  Delano 
Uoosevelt.  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  of 
John  F,  Kennedy.  I  believe  that  either  a 
'larger  proportion  of  our  foreign  aid  budget 
ihould  go  to  the  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  this  hemisphere,  or  that  this 
Sudget  should  be  Increased  so  more  finan- 
dil  assistance  would  be  available  for  such 
purpoee  I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that,  in  spite  of  the  many  pronouncements 
r^  our  government  of  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing the  Alliance  for  Progress  work,  the  coun- 
tnee  of  this  hemisphere  are  still  of  secondary 
interest.  I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but  certainly 
I  would  expect  to  see  Increased  momentum 
m  the  programs  of  the  Alliance  to  prove  I 
am  wrong. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  C   Dohertt. 


THE  DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORT  ORDER 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  lo  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeacues  the  announcements  made  by 
Secretar>'  of  Agriculture  Orville  L  Free- 
man yesterday,  relative  to  milk  pricing 
In  thi.s  country. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  rec- 
o?nized  a  dansierously  tight  supply  situ- 
ation in  the  dairy  indu.5try  and  has  taken 
action  to  reverse  trends  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustr\-  which  have  seen  dairy  farmers 
leavin'^  the  farm  at  an  alarming  rate  at 
the  same  time  that  cows  are  being 
slauEhti  red  at  record  volume. 

He  rai.sed  price  supports  for  manu- 
facturinc  milk  to  $4  jx-r  hundredweight. 
This  is  an  increa.'^e  of  50  cents  over  the 
pnces  he  announced  last  March.  In 
taking  this  action  the  Secretary  said; 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  for  many 
months  about  the  decline  In  dairy  produc- 
tion, and  the  Implicit  threat  which  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  trend  would  have  to  con- 
rumer  supplies  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

He  .said  fiu-ther: 

I  am  taking  these  steps  today  to  Insure 
wnsumers  adequate  supplies  of  milk  and 
^r^  products  in  the  months  ahead,  and  to 
pro\ide  dairy  farmers  with  an  opportunity 
to  share  more  equally  in  the  general  pros- 
ptnty  most  .^merIcans  enjsy  today. 

Th'.is,  these  actions  today  will  encourage 
fJilry  fai-mers  to  continue  in  dairying,  to  slow 
^■^P  the;r  culling  of  herds  and  to  Increase  their 
Jwdlng  rate  It  also  will  Insure  that  the 
dw-y  farmer,  who  h:ts  always  been  on  the 
law  end  of  the  economic  totem  pole,  will  re- 
vive a  deserved  incre.ose  in  what  he  earns 
for  his  skill  and  labor. 

The  Secretary  has  also  acted  to  In- 
crease prices  to  farmers  who  supply  the 
Rreat  fluid-milk  markets  by  guaranteeing 
»  minimum  base  in  the  formulas  which 
»re  used  to  .set  the  price  on  milk  used 
w  bottlint.-, 

Mr,  President.  Secretary  Freeman  is 
»  be  congratulated  for  his  action  bv  both 
'armers  and  consumers. 
tftMkf'^  f^rm  income  was  so  low  prior 
» this  order  that  herds  were  beinL-  culled 
wa  sold  off  at  an  alarming  rate.  If  the 
"Juldation  had  continued,  we  would 
'«»e  been  short  of  milk  and  prices  to 


consumers  might  have  skyrocketed  out 
of  control. 

The  Secretar>-'s  order  will  help  to 
stabilize  bfM\  production  and  prices  to 
consumers  of  dair>'  prcxlucts.  In  the 
long  run,  both  producers  and  consumers 
will  benefit  substantially. 

It  is  a  wise  move  which  I  am  happy  to 
applaud, 

TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
TODD,  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  it  is  often 
true  that  the  most  important  things 
happen  in  the  quietest  ways.  Nothing 
briiigs  tills  out  better,  I  believe,  than 
what  has  happened  in  this  country  in 
the  last  2  years  with  respect  t-o  the 
issue  of  family  planning  and  the  world- 
wide population  explosion.  Two  years 
ago,  public  di.scu.'^sion  of  the  issue  of  birth 
control  was  almost  taboo.  People  were  a 
bit  nervous  about  discussing  the  con- 
sequences of  the  rushing  population 
growth.  Predictably,  the  politicians 
wouldn't  touch  the  .'-ubject — despite  its 
overwhelming  importance — witli  a  10- 
foot  pole. 

But  on  June  9.  with  ver>'  little  fanfare, 
the  Hou.se  pa.ssed  a  bill  that  may  rank  in 
importance  with  any  bill  passed  by  the 
89th  Congress.  This  was  the  food  for 
freedom  bill,  continuing  the  program  by 
which  surplus  American  foods  are  sold 
abroad.  Attached  to  the  bill  was  a  set  of 
amendments  whicli.  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Congress,  gave  open 
recognition  to  the  gravity  of  the  popula- 
tion problem  and  gave  explicit  authority 
for  funds  generated  by  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus food  abroad  to  be  used  for  voluntary 
programs  of  family  planning  and  child 
and  maternal  health  and  nutrition. 

In  the  past,  the  use  of  these  funds  has 
been  most  successful  in  education,  con- 
servation, economic  development,  and 
many  other  significant  fields  of  foreign 
assistance 

Certainly  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that 
there  should  be.  in  any  way.  an  implica- 
tion in  our  Government's  extension  of 
use  of  these  funds  for  family  planning 
that  the  United  States  was  conditioning 
its  use  of  funds  from  surplus  agricultural 
products  on  a  recipient  government  un- 
dertaking a  national  or  local  program  in 
family  planning.  This  is  not  the  spirit  or 
int-ent  of  this  proposal. 

These  amendments  were  originally 
suggested  by  C  jngressman  Paul  H.  Todd, 
Jr.,  who  represents  the  Tliird  District  in 
Michigan.  He  was  the  first  man  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  in  the  Hou.se  on  the  subject 
of  the  population  exnloslin.  just  as  he 
was  the  first  man  to  testify  at  the  vitally 
important  series  of  hearings  on  the  w,:)rld 
population  problem  now  be  ng  conducted 
by  Senator  Grueninc.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  concern  and  hard  work  of  Pat-l 
Todd,  these  hLst'jry-making  amendments 
would  not  be  in  the  bill  today, 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  fresh- 
men lawmakers  are  generally  supposed 
to  keep  quiet  and  take  a  back  seat  in 
developing  legislation,  Pai-l  Torn  de- 
serves a  lot  of  credit,  both  for  his  wis- 
dom in  dning  something  about  one  of 
the  world's  most  pressing  problems  and 
for  his  courage  in  facing  a  difficult  issue 
that  needed  to  be  faced 


In  an  article  on  Congressm&Ji  Todd  in 
Newsweek  magazine  of  July  4,  1966,  Ken- 
neth Crawford  describes  this  accom- 
plishment as  a  spectacular  achievement 
in  world  st-atesmanship. 

An  article  in  the  Detroit  News  of  June 
12,  1966.  written  by  Jerry  Ter  Horst.  tells 
the  story  of  what  Paul  Todd  did  and 
how  he  did  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  of  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  pomi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt.s 
from  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Detroit  News,  June  12.  1966) 

Michigan  Cokgressma.v  Confounds  Ad- 
visees: Todd's  "Brash"  Stand  on  Bibth 
Control   Vindicated 

(By  J,  F,  Ter  Horst) 
Washington.  June  11, — One  of  the  na- 
tion's Democratic  oracles  threw  up  his  hands 
In  political  horror  13  months  ago  when  fresh- 
man Rep.  Paxtl  H.  Todd,  a  Kalamazoo  spice 
merchant,  stood  up  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress to  announce  he  was  Introducing  Capi- 
tol Hill's  first  birth-control  bill. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Snickers  and  derisive  skepticism  also  came 
from  veteran  law-makers.  Wise  in  the  ways 
of  staying  alive  politically,  they  told  Todd  he 
should  avoid  personal  Identity  with  noble 
but  lost  causes  that  produce  voter  wrath, 
harassment  and.  In  the  end  only  congres- 
sional Inaction. 

For  a  newcomer  like  Todd,  It  should  have 
been  valuable  advice.  His  election  In  Novem- 
ber, 1964,  looked  like  one  of  those  happy 
accidents  attributable  to  the  Johnson  land- 
slide. 

The  man  he  beat  was  ultraconservatlve 
Republican  Rep  August  C  Johansen.  who 
had  represented  Michigan's  3rd  District  In 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  state  for  10 
years.  No  Democrat  before  Todd  had  been 
elected  to  Congress  there  In  modern  times. 

Todd  announced  his  birth-control  legisla- 
tion on  April  1,  1965 — and  it  was  no  April 
Pool's  joke. 

Thursday,  In  a  historic  but  llttle-notlced 
action,  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  adopted 
a  Todd  birth-control  amendment  as  part  of 
the  1966  food  for  freedom  bill.    The  vote  was 

333  to  20, 

There  was  no  fight  on  the  floor.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  either  chamber  In  Congress 
had  explicitly  authorized  the  use  of  funds 
for  programs  designed  to  deal  with  the  on- 
rushlng  problem  of  worldwide  f>opulatlon 
growth. 

The  size  and  margin  of  the  vote  showed 
clearly  that  Todd's  "suicidal"  proposal  had 
the  overwhelming  support  of  Catholic  con- 
gressmen, as  well  as  other  mem'oers  of  both 
parties. 

But  just  as  remarkable  to  those  who  know 
the  ways  of  Congress  was  the  fact  that  the 
45-year-old  Todd  In  CongreGS  only  17 
months,  had  managed  to  get  his  amendment 
Into  the  blU  even  though  he  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  which 
d.'uf'cd  it  and  re.jorted  It  out 

How  did  all  this  hapoen? 

"It  took  months  of  quiet  talking,"  said 
Philip  H  Power.  Todd's  27-year-old  admin- 
istrative ass'stant  and  another  no\'lce  on 
Capitol  Hill  "PAtTL  simply  went  out  and 
sold  the  Idea  to  everybody 

"And,  of  course,  the  Idea  Is  so  elegantly 
logical," 

Basking  now  In  the  glow  of  satisfaction, 
Todd  Slid  the  food  for  freedom  b'.ll  presents 
a  "complete  approach"  to  the  related  prob- 
lems of  famine  .ind   population  explosion 

DUAl.    PTTRPOSE 

"It  provides  surplus  food  to  feed  those 
who  are  starving  right  now  and  It  frenenitee 
funds  which  can  be  vised  to  cut   papulation 
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growth  and  tlius  prevent  people  from  starv- 
ing In  the  future."  he  said. 

••Without  the  family  planning  provlBlons 
In  the  bill,  merely  providing  tcxxl  would  be 
a  cruel  hoax,  doing  nothing  to  attack  the 
underlying  causes  of  famine. 

■•Further,  the  bill  makes  clear  that  no  pro- 
grams will  be  undertaken  without  the  ex- 
plicit requeet  of  the  governments  Involved 
and  that  all  such  programs  will  be  entirely 
voluntary." 

What  Todd  had  sensed  In  proposing  his 
politically  bold  scheme  was  that  "nothing  Is 
no  irresistible  as  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come." 

For  m  the  last  few  years  the  development 
of  public  concern  and  dlscu.sslon  about  popu- 
lation growth  has  been  "•astonishing, '•  In 
TODD^.s  word. 

As  recently  as  1959  President  Elsenhower 
had  declared:  •'This  government  will  not 
...  as  long  as  I  am  here,  have  a  positive 
political  doctrine  m  Us  program  that  has  to 
do  with  the  problem  of  birth  control.  That's 
not  our  business." 

President  Kennedy,  a  Catholic,  neverthe- 
less made  It  federal  business  but  In  a  quiet, 
almost  unobtrusive  way  He  permitted  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  to  spend  federal  funds  on 
research  In  the  field  of  family  planning. 

pro(;r.\ms    added 

Then  came  President  Johnson,  who  not 
only  has  expanded  federal  research  but  has 
made  funds  available  through  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Children's  Bureau  and 
the  antlpovprty  agency  to  help  states  and 
municipalities  estibUsh  family  planning 
clinics  of  their  own. 

Even  the  Vatican  has  shown  concern  over 
the  world's  booming  poprilatlon  which,  at 
present  birth  rates,  will  be  six  billion  by  the 
year  2000.  That  will  be  12  times  as  many 
people  on  earth  as  there  were  during  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare's  life. 

Todd's  Intnxlurtlr.n  of  the  bill  13  months 
ago  was  matched  by  .  .  .  Senator  Ernest 
OnrENiNG.  Alaska  Democrat  and  a  physician. 
GRt'ZNiNo  held  a  series  of  Senate  hearings 
that  drew  congressional  attention  to  the 
problem  of  family  planning. 

EMPHA.SIS     ADDED 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  1966  state  of  the  union 
message,  commuted  the  administration  to 
helping  countries  that  are  trying  to  control 
population  growth 

'•We  will  earmark  funds  to  help  their  ef- 
forts.•'  he  said. 

With  the  food  for  freedom  bill  coming  up 
In  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  early 
this  vear.  Todd  went  to  work  In  earnest. 
He  held  a  long  and  productive  session  with 
p>owerful  Chairman  Haroud  D.  Coolet, 
North  Carolina  Democrat 

On  Feb  10  Todd  made  a  speech  In  the 
House  and  for  the  first  time  suggested  that 
a  family  planning  amendment  be  Incorpo- 
rated Into  the  food  bill.  That  was  the  same 
day  Mr.  Johnson  had  sent  his  food  me.'^sage 
to  Congress. 

ASKED  rvNoa 

Todd  prt^Diwed  that  15  percent  of  the  funds 
generated  by  sales  of  food  abroad  be  set 
aside  for  a  prngrain  Tor  maternal  and  child 
health  and  niurltlon  and  for  family  plan- 
ning." 

A  month  later,  on  March  9,  Tood  came  up 
with  apeclflc  language  embodying  his  Idea. 

He  also  told  the  House  that  while  his  pro- 
(Ttun  would  cost  less  than  $500  oxllUon  an- 
nually, the  cost  of  feeding  the  30  million  ad- 
ditional people  being  born  In  Asia  every  year 
would  come  to  116  billion  of  extra  capital 
Investment  "Just  to  maintain  the  present  low 
standard  of  living." 

There  are  two  main  avenues  for  amending 
a  bill  In  Congress. 

One  la  to  propose  It  on  the  floor  dixrlng 
formal  debate  on  the  measure,  a  r*ry  chancey 
method  and  likely  to  be  defeated.    The  other 


la  to  "sell"  It  to  a  member  of  the  committee 
that   Is  steering  the  bill  through  the  House. 

KASIXS     WAT 

This  may  be  more  difficult  at  first  but  If  an 
amendment  can  be  accepted  In  committee — 
and  lncorp)orated  as  part  of  the  bill  when  it 
Is  brought  to  the  floor— odds  ase  that  the 
House  will  approve  It. 

Todd  decided  upon  the  latter  procedure 
He  went  to  see  Rep  Spabk  M  Matsunaca,  Ha- 
waii Democrat,  a  popular  lawmaker  of  Jap- 
anese-American extraction  who  had  come  to 
Congress  In   1963. 

Matsunaoa  was  a  hard-working  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  He  listened  to 
Todd's  arguments  for  adding  family  plan- 
ning provisions  to  the  food  for  freedom  bill — 
and  agreed  to  sponsor  the  amendment. 

The  15  percent  figure  for  fund  earmarking 
was  stricken  from  the  final  language  as  not 
necessary,  but  Matsunaoa  added  other 
amendments  making  over-population  one  of 
the  crlterlons  to  determine  whether  a  coun- 
try needs  U.S.  food  help  and  declaring  that 
the  United  States  should  try  to  reconcile 
food  needs  and  population  growth  In  devel- 
oping nations. 

SENATE     TO     ACT 

Odds  now  are  that  the  Senate  will  pass  the 
bill  quickly,  with  Gruenino  keeping  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  Todd  proposal. 

What  does  Todd  think  now  of  the  political 
experts  who  were  telling  him  to  stay  away 
from  controversial  subjects  such  as  birth  con- 
trol? 

Todd's  answer  Is  a  poll  he  t(X5k  In  his  con- 
gres.«!lonal  district  around  Kalaunuzoo. 
Eighty  twi)  percent  of  those  responding  fa- 
vored a  U.S.  program  to  help  other  countries 
In  family  planning. 

"This  is  a  staggering  amount  of  support." 
Todd  said  "It  suggests  that  In  this  area,  as 
In  many  others,  the  people  are  well  ahead  of 
the  politicians. 


ADMINISTRATION     $4     PRICE     SUP- 
PORT   FORMULA    WELCOME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I 
rise  to  express  my  thanks  and  support 
to  the  administration  for  the  Agriculture 
Department's  decision  to  increase  the 
dairy  support  price  from  $3.50  to  $4  a 
hundredweight.  This  decision  was  ur- 
gently needed.     It  Is  most  welcome 

For  months  I  have  urged  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  to  do  this.  Sec- 
retary Freeman  decided  on  the  $3.50  level 
March  31. 

Only  last  week  I  again  called  for  a 
realistic  price  level  of  $4. 

Our  milk  production  in  May  was  the 
lowest  since  1940,  when  we  had  35  per- 
cent fewer  persons  in  tliis  country. 

In  addition,  we  are  threatened  with  a 
real  shortage  of  milk  if  dairy  farmers 
continue  to  sell  their  herds  because  of 
inadequate  income.  The  higher  support 
level  will  help  halt  this  exodus  from  the 
farm  and  in  the  long  run  will  mean  more 
reasonable  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Secretary  Freeman's  announcement 
today  was  urgently  needed,  most  wel- 
come, and  should  be  a  stabilizing  force 
for  the  Nation's  dairy  farmers. 


THE  PROPOSED  ILLINOIS-INDIANA 
AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  COM- 
PACT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  proper  to  point  out  some  of  the 
di£Qculties  involved  in  this  measure.  We 
should  not  place  exclusive  reliance  on  it 
as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  very  diffi- 


cult interstate  situation  which  now  exlstj 
in  the  Lake  County,  Ind..  and  lower  Cook 
County  and  Chicago  aresis. 

I  have  supported  all  of  the  measum 
intended  to  stimulate  local  initiative  in 
the  fields  of  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  I  believe  that  the  contamina- 
tion of  our  air  and  water  is  one  of  tht 
most  serious  domestic  issues  facing  this 
Nation.  In  spite  of  Increasing  efforts  to 
cope  with  pollution  over  the  past  few 
years  the  situation  is  worsening  every 
day.  and  the  most  knowledgeable  author- 
ities on  the  subject  tell  us  that  both  air 
and  water  pollution  will  reach  truly  criti- 
cal proportions  unless  effective  controls 
ai-e  established  Immediately. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and  \u 
amendments  attempt  to  stimulate  local 
and  State  air  pollution  control  activities 
by  providing  technical  and  financial 
assistance  in  support  of  the.se  activities. 
The  cities  of  Chicago,  Eiast  Chicago,  Ind , 
and  Gary.  Ind.,  have  been  quite  active  Ln 
setting  up  air  pollution  control  programs, 
and  Chicago's  program  is  probably  thf 
best  in  the  Nation.  Both  Illinois  and 
Indiana  have  State  agencies  to  deal  with 
air  pollution,  but  in  each  State  the  low 
level  of  public  awareness  of  the  dangers 
of  air  pollution  has  resulted  in  less  than 
adequate  staff  and  funds  to  run  the« 
programs.  Since  we  in  Illinois  suffer  s 
great  deal  from  iwllution  originating  Ir. 
Indiana,  we  are  naturally  (.oncerned 
about  the  quality  of  air  pollution  control 
efforts  being  made  by  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  recognized  and  en- 
couraged interstate  cooperation  efforts  tc 
control  and  abate  air  pollution,  includ- 
inir  the  establishment  of  interstate  com- 
missions established  under  congression- 
ally  approved  compacts.  While  I  believe 
local  initiative  and  interstate  coopera- 
tion should  be  fostered.  I  ha\  e  been  quit* 
concerned  about  certain  aspects  of  the 
proposed  Illinois-Indiana  Air  PoUutior. 
Control  Compact.  I  do  not  .say  that  the 
compact  will  not  work,  but  it  could  very 
well  be  a  nullity  because  of  it.s  deficien- 
cies. The  compact  is  poorly  drafted  and 
full  of  loopholes.  It  does  not  .strike  a: 
potential  sources  of  pollution  but  requires 
a  .showing  of  injurious  effects  before  ac- 
tion can  be  taken.  This  re.striclion  seri- 
ously limits  the  effectiveness  of  the  com- 
jmct.  While  no  representative  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  is  to  .serve  on 
the  Commission,  two  of  the  Commission- 
ers will  represent  the  industries  respon- 
sible for  polluting  the  air.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  compact  to  require  that 
the  Commission's  records  and  proceed- 
ings too  be  made  public.  The  standards 
to  be  employed  by  the  Commission  in 
controlling  and  abating  interstate  pollu- 
tions of  the  air  are  nowhere  spelled  out 
in  the  compact.  Unlike  the  Delaware 
River  Compact  wherein  action  can  be 
taken  upon  the  vote  of  a  simple  majority 
of  the  entire  membership,  this  compMt 
would  vest  a  virtual  veto  p<-)wer  in  any 
four  members  of  each  State's  seven-mem- 
ber delegation  on  the  Commission. 

I  point  out  these  flaws  and  shortcom- 
ings in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  recog- 
nized and  overcome  thnjugh  sincere  ano 
dedicated  work  by  the  members  of  t« 
Commissioners.  I  am  willing  to  give  tne 
compact  and  the  Commission  a  ch«D» 


Ijut  we  should  not  mistake  the  fact  that 
•jils  compact  may  be  Ineffective. 

At  best,  the  Commission  could  serve  to 
focus  public  attention  on  those  aspects  of 
air  pollution  originating  in  one  State 
which  aff(.»ct  the  territory  and  citizens  of 
the  othor  State.  It  could  also  -serve  as  a 
focal  iwiiit  of  legal  authority  for  certain 
necessar>"  Interstate  actlvltie.s.  for  in- 
stance, a  regional  network  of  air  moni- 
toring dfvices  with  centralized  data  re- 
cording Most  important,  however,  is 
the  authority  which  would  be  vested  in 
the  Comnii.ssion  to  order  a  municipality. 
corporation,  person,  or  other  entity  to 
cea-se  cau.'^ing  or  contributing  to  pollution 
of  the  air  in  a  State  other  than  that  in 
which  the  pollution  originates. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  any  inter- 
state commission  set  up  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  would  not  only 
coordinate  the  separate  State  activities 
as  they  affect  the  border  areas,  but  also 
would  help  to  strengthen,  improve  and 
accelerate  those  activities.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  study  groups  and  task  forces  in 
the  field  of  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol. What  we  need  now  is  hard-hitting 
action  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  of  Government.  To  the  extent  the 
Commission  is  going  to  give  us  that  ac- 
tion. I  am  for  it.  My  decision  to  support 
the  proposed  compact  is  based  largely 
upon  legal  advice  I  have  received  which 
indicate.s  that  should  the  Interstate  Com- 
nils.<;ion  e,':tablished  under  the  compact 
prove  to  be  ineffective  in  abating  air 
pollution  originating  in  one  State  and 
endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons  in  another  State  the  Federal 
Government  -still  retains  its  authority  to 
move  In  and  bring  suit  to  stop  the  pol- 
lution. In  other  words,  the  compact  can 
set  a  floor  but  not  a  ceiling. 

If  the  compact  is  to  contribute  any- 
thing to  the  separate  efforts  of  the  locali- 
ties and  the  States,  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  at  least  the  ma.iorlty  of 
each  State's  seven  member  delegation  on 
the  Commi.ssion  will  be  required.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  compact  could  be  of  real 
help  in  combating  our  regional  air  pol- 
lution problem,  but  I  want  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  the  compact  is  no  pan- 
acea and  that  the  public  .should  not  be 
deluded  into  believing  that  the  solution 
of  our  air  pollution  problem  is  near  at 
hand  because  of  the  compact.  The  in- 
t«rsute  Commission  will  reflect  the  ex- 
tent of  thl,';  willingness  of  the  State  and 
local  agencies  to  work  together  In  a  .sin- 
cere and  disinterested  effort  to  protect 
the  health  of  Illlnios  and  Indiana  citi- 
zens. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  compact  in 
the  Congress  and  I  certainly  hope  that 
"le  members  of  the  Commission  which 
»1J1  be  created  if  the  Compact  is  ap- 
proved will  take  seriously  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  public.  I  want  to  enable 
s^ich  good  as  may  come  from  the  com- 
pact to  have  its  full  chance  of  fruition 
*mle  being  fully  aware  of  Its  weaknesses. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  JAVTTS — 

"NORTH       VIETNAM       BOMBING: 

THE  WRONG  DECISION  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  the  dls- 

™«uished    senior    Senator    from    New 

Jtorlt  [Mr.  Javits]  is  necessarily  absent 


from  the  Senate.  I  have  been  asked  to 
request  unanimous  con.«!ent  that  a  state- 
ment which  he  has  prepared  entitled 
"North  'Vietnam  Bombing:  The  Wrong 
Decision"  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  state- 
ment wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"North  Vietnam  Bombing:   The  Wrong  De- 
cision " — Statement   by   Senator  Javits 

The  U  S.  bombing  of  oil  depots  outside  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  no  matter  how  It  Is  ex- 
plained, does  mark  an  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  The  decision  to  bomb  so 
near  these  major  population  centers  may 
have  valid  military  Justlflcatlons,  as  stated 
by  Secretary  McNamara,  but  the  humani- 
tarian and  diplomatic  reperciisslons  will  be 
unfavorable,  and  they  may  far  outweigh  the 
military  effect-s. 

I  have  repeatedly  warned  that  the  imme- 
diate etTect  of  escalation  Is  likely  only  to  be 
greater  loss  of  lives  and  not  the  greater  like- 
lihood of  negotiations.  I.  therefore,  have 
stated  that  any  step-up  of  military  activities 
should  be  preceded  by  realistic  proposals  to 
halt  the  escAlallon  and  start  a  negotiating 
cycle.  To  this  end.  I  have  suggested  an  in- 
ternationally Inspected  military  freeze,  that 
Is.  a  cut-off  on  sending  addltlooal  troops  by 
both  sides. 

Now.  It  Is  true  that  the  President  did  warn 
Hanoi  that  the  US  may  have  "to  raise  the 
cost  of  aggression  at  Its  source."  It  Is  also 
true  that  we  did  make  an  offer  for  the  "re- 
ciprocal lessening  of  hostilities."  Finally.  It 
Is  true  that  the  private  efforts  of  a  former 
Canadian  diplomat  to  bring  the  Communists 
to  the  conference  table  ended  In  failure. 

The  onus  for  rejecting  these  warnings  and 
efTorts  lies  squarely  on  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  NLF.  But  the  fact  that 
tUey  were  rejected  did  not  mean  that  the 
US.  had  to  respond  by  bombing  so  close  to 
civilian  centers.  The  bombing  action  has  al- 
ready been  taken;  there  Is  no  changing  that 
But  the  President  could  have  chosen  to  dem- 
onstrate otherwise  our  renewed  will  and  pur- 
I)ose.  The  bombing  of  tlie  oil  Installations 
was  the  wrong  decision  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  Despite  Secretary  McNamara's  hard-to- 
belleve  assurances.  North  Vletmunese  civil- 
ians were  undoubtedly  killed  In  the  raids. 
Secretary  McNamara's  denials  strain  the 
credibility  of  the  American  people. 

2.  Our  breaking  of  the  clvlllan-mlUtary 
barrier  in  Vietnam  covUd  lead  to  C-ommunlst 
terror  reprisals  In  major  population  areas  of 
South  Vietnam,  such  as  Saigon. 

3.  The  United  Kingdom,  an  Important  and 
loyal  ally  in  our  policy  In  Vletmun  thus  far, 
regretted  the  bombings  and  '•disassociated" 
Itself  from  them.  Prime  Minister  'Wilson's 
reaction  probably  will  lie  mild  In  comparison 
to  others  around  the  world 

4  The  bombings  may  result  In  Increased 
.Soviet  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  in  the 
form  of  ground-to-air  missiles  and  hOG 
nghters,  and  in  the  Increased  danger  of  Com- 
munist Chinese  Intervention. 

5.  The  military  effects  on  North  Viet- 
namese troops  and  supply  Infiltration  Into 
the  South  are  uncert.-Un.  Even  Secretary 
McNamara  had  to  admit  that  the  effects  can- 
not l>e  Judged  for  another  three  months,  and 
that  the  moet  he  could  promise  is  that  the 
bonibings  would  "restrict  Infiltration  and 
make  It  more  coetly." 

We  cannot  undo  what  has  already  been 
done,  but  we  can  state  as  unequivocally  as 
possible  our  wlUlrigness  to  negoUate  and  our 
willingness  to  hold  unconditional  discussions 
not  only  with  the  North  Vietnamese  but  •with 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  Commu- 
nist China.  I  also  feel — even  assuming  the 
President  made  tills  clear  a  week  ago — that 


we  should  repeat  specifically  our  wilUngneee 
to  .accept  an  Internationally  supervised  mili- 
tary freeze  on  the  Introduction  of  additional 
forces  into  South  Vietnam  as  the  framework 
for  truce  negotiations. 

I  feel  that  the  President  should  make  thU 
sort  of  statement  ti:i  the  nation  and  the 
world  as  clearly  and  a*  deliberately  as  he 
announced  the  U.S.  willingness  to  negotiate 
for  peace  during  his  now  famous  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on  April  17.  1966. 
.\t  that  time,  too  objection*  were  raised  to 
such  a  declaration  on  the  gTx:iunds  that  the 
President  had  made  fimllar  statements  many 
times  before.  But  his  declaration  at  Johns 
Hopkir»s  had  the  effect  of  calming  fears 
througho'ut  the  world.  t^^ 

A  slnjllar  clesir  and  definite  statement  la 
needed  once  again  to  meet  the  new  situation 
brought  about  by  t.he  recent  bombings. 


THE  BOMBING  OF  NORTH  '^TETNAM- 
ESE  OIL  DEPOTS 

Mr.  DODD.  President  Johnson's  deci- 
sion to  destroy  the  oil  depots  in  the 
Hanoi-Haiphong  area  was  a  necessary 
one,  and  one  which  will  effectively  limit 
the  ability  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
inflict  casualties  upon  American  serv- 
icemen. This  step  was  taken  with  all 
necessary  precautions,  and  the  fact  that 
population  centers  were  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  attack  is  proof  tC'  the  world 
that  we  oppose  liot  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam  but  only  the  aggressors  who  are 
using  that  country  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  further  conquest. 

The  Communists  have  shown  that 
rather  than  cease  their  aggression,  they 
seek  to  enlarge  it  The  infiltration  of 
North  Vietnam.ese  regular  troops  and 
supplies  into  South  Vietnam  has  in- 
creased In  recent  months.  The  choice  be- 
fore us  is  whether  we  will  sit  idly  by  and 
permit  the  means  of  aggression  to  build 
up  to  ever  larger  proportions,  or  whether 
we  will  act  to  destroy  these  means  at 
their  very  .source. 

We  have  chosen  to  destroy  such  sup- 
plies before  they  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  inflict  casualties  on  American 
servicemen.  We  have  also  taken  an  im- 
portant step  in  making  it  clear  that  ag- 
gression will  not  be  permitted  to  suc- 
ceed. 

No  one,  I  am  certain,  wants  to  see  a 
wider  war  in  Vieti\am  But  the  war  can- 
not pos.slbly  be  won  without  certain  de- 
cisive measures.  And  the  alternative  to 
winning  the  war  is  losing  it. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
why  those  elements  who  would  like  to 
-see  the  American  forces  in  Vietnam  de- 
feated condemn  yesterday's  raid.  But 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
sincerely  criticized  the  President's  deci- 
sion do  not.  I  am  certain,  want  to  see  the 
American  forces  in  Vietnam  defeated 
and  would  not  like  to  see  us  surrender 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  commu- 
nism. There  is  a  contradiction,  in  short, 
between  their  basic  attitude  toward  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  position  they  take 
on  the  specific  matter  of  yesterday's 
bombing  raid. 

In  a  significant  column  In  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post.  William  S.  'White 
points  out: 

The  mortal  Issue  In  South  Vietnam  has 
now  demonstrably  narrowed  dawn  to  a  sin- 
gle real  question  Will  the  people  of  the 
United  States  stand  firm  against  Commtinlst 
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aggreeslon  now  that  It  Is  in  sob«r  fact  a  losing 
aggression  militarily? 

The  only  drawback  to  a  military  vic- 
tory, White  notes,  Is  that  the  Commu- 
nists will  be  Riven  the  "hope  that  the 
will  of  the  American  majority  will  fal- 
ter at  last  "  To  this  degree,  it  is  what 
we  say  and  do  In  this  country  that  will 
determine  our  stance  in  the  world. 

Mr.  White  also  describes  an  important 
speech  recently  given  by  the  Singapore 
Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  which  has 
had  little  publicity  in  this  country.  I  met 
Lep  Kuan  Yew  when  I  was  in  Singapore 
last  year,  and  at  that  time  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  an  evening  with  him. 
On  that  occasion  he  said  to  me  pri- 
vately precisely  what  he  iias  repeated  re- 
cently in  public  It  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  Americans. 

Pinme  Minister  Lee  said  that  "the  Uttle 
fishes"  In  Asia  would  be  swallowed  one 
by  one  if  the  United  States  allowed  South 
Vietnam  to  fall  Into  Red  China's  hands. 

Do  you  believe — 

He  continued — 

that  the  Indians  are  stooges  and  lackeys  of 
the  Americans?  Do  you  believe  that  Pakis- 
tan l.s  a  lackey  of  the  Americans?  Tliey  are 
friends  of  China.  Then  there  are  the  Bur- 
mese. Tliey  are  the  best  neutralists  in  Asia. 
How  Is  It  that  none  of  them  has  really  said 
that  "this  Is  a  crime  against  humanity  com- 
mitted by  the  Americans?" 

The  renson.  Lee  stated,  is  that  they 
know  that  Communist  aggression  must 
be  stopped,  for  they  are  next  on  its  list. 
I  wish  to  share  this  column  with  all 
Senators,  and  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Mortal    Issue      Wii  i,    United    States 

St.and  Firm  .\s  Reds  P.alter? 

(By  William  S   White) 

Tfu>  mortal  Issue  In  South  Vietnam  has 
now  demoi-.Htrablv  narrowed  down  to  a  single 
real  question.  Will  the  people  of  the  United 
States  .stand  firm  agalrst  Communist  ag- 
gression, now  tliat  It  Is  in  sober  fact  a  losing 
aggression  militarily,  until  the  assallant.s  can 
be  forced  to  enter  honorable  peace  arrange- 
ments? 

The  Interconnected  question  Is  this:  Will 
a  handful  of  pnclflEt-mlnded  Senators — the 
PuLBRicHT!!.  the  ROBERT  Kfnnedys  and  so 
on — continue,  however  good  the  motives 
of  their  endless  "dissent."  to  give  the  Com- 
niuniffs  hope  that  the  will  of  the  great 
American  majority  will  indeed  falter  at  lasf 

President  Johnson  and  other  officials  of 
this  Government  have  for  some  time  be- 
lieved that  the  true  battlefield  was  shifting 
from  the  front  lines  In  Vietnam  to  the  home 
front  here.  Now.  every  scr.ap  of  independent 
l;;forma!lon  from  the  Communists  them- 
seHej- -Iter  views  with  captured  Red  ofUcers. 
surveys  by  detached  American  correspond- 
ents, wholly  unpolitical  Intelligence  re- 
ports— tells  one  story  and  une  alone 

This,  simply.  Is  that  the  Communist  in- 
vaders themselves  now  admit  that  they  can- 
not defeat  the  Allies  in  South  Vietnam  — 
unless  American  hor.e  divisions  become  so 
savage  as  to  enfeeble  the  whole  underpin- 
ning of  the  Allied  efforts 

The  plain  reality  is  that  this  war  against 
Communist  aggreesion  cannot  now  b«  loet  on 
the  actual  firing  line 

For  proof  the  most  Important  fact  la  that 
the  rainy  season  May-October  Red  ofTenstve 
which  every  year  before  this  has  all  but  cut 


South  Vietnam  In  two  has  this  year  been 
eflfectlvely  halted  before  it  could  begin. 

A  second  Important  fact  Is  in  the  now  lost 
attempt  of  the  Buddhist  politico-clerical  ex- 
tremists to  overthrow  Premier  Ky.  That  they 
were  defeated  Is  significant,  of  course.  But  It 
is  even  more  meaningful  that  they  tried  it 
at  all.  Why?  Becaujse  as  power-seekers  the 
prize — control  of  South  Vietnam — wats  for 
the  first  time  of  genuine  value.  Why  gen- 
uine? Because  for  the  first  time  it  was  plain 
that  to  have  political  control  of  S<5Uth  Viet- 
nam would  mean  something:  that  South 
Vietnam  was  not  going  to  fall  to  Communist 
conquest.  What  plotters  would  seriously  seek 
to  seize  a  regime  In  Immlent  danger  of  falling 
to  a  Communist  invader  whose  first  act 
would  be  to  take  off  the  heads  of  that  regime? 

And  if  the  Conimunists  have  passed  the 
point  of  no  return  in  purely  military  terms, 
they  have  also  passed  it  in  Asian  political 
terms.  All  of  Asia  except  that  part  of  it 
already  in  the  Red  Chinese  grip  is  accejiting 
now  the  Ixattom  reality  that  South  Vietnam's 
rescue  from  attack  Is  Indeed  the  salvation 
of  all  the  rest. 

One  illustration  of  this  is  in  a  recent 
si>eech  by  the  leftist  Singapore  Primp  Min- 
ister l*e  Kuan  Yew  which  has  hud  little  or 
no  publicity  here.  In  a  talk  before  a  Socialist 
Club  in  Singapore  Lee  said  bluntly  that 
whatever  their  Ideologies  the  "Uttle  fishes  ' 
In  Asia  would  be  swallowed  one  by  one  if 
the  United  States  allowed  South  Vietnam  to 
fall  into  Red  China's  hands 

"Do  you  believe."  he  went  on  "that  the 
Indians  are  stooges  and  lackeys  of  the  Amer- 
icans? Do  you  believe  that  Pakistan  is  a 
lackey  of  the  Americans?  They  are  friends 
of  China.  Then  there  are  the  Burmese. 
They  are  the  best  neutralists  In  Af.la.  How 
Is  It  that  none  of  them  have  really  said  'this 
Is  a  crime  against  humanity  committed  by 
tht>  Americans'?" 

They  have  not  said  it.  Lee  went  on,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  know  the  Com- 
munist attack  on  South  Vietnam  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  repeated  If  there  is  to  be 
any  safety  left  In  all  Asia. 


THE     HOUSING     SECTION    OF    THE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr  President, 
pending  at  pre.sent  before  the  Senate  is 
additional  so-called  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. Recently  I  testified  before  the  sub- 
comm'ttee  headed  by  the  distinmiished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Ervin  I  in  resard  to  this  legislation.  I 
understand  that  the  housinK  section  is 
particularly  obnoxious  to  citizens  all 
o\er  the  United  States.  The  Greenville 
News,  of  Greenville.  S.C.  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  wh'ch  contains  vei-y 
timely  and  appropriate  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  title  IV,  the  housino;  section  of 
this  particular  bill.  In  order  that  all 
Senators  may  have  the  benefit  of  this 
outstanding  editorial  entitled  "Title  TV 
Mocks  Civi!  Riehts."  which  v.as  pub- 
lished on  June  25.  1966,  I  ask  unani- 
rnou.s  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 
as  follows : 

Ttt'.e  IV  Mocks  Civil  Rights 
Passage   of   the   housing   section,    or   Title 
IV,  of  the  civil  rights  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress could  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  home- 
owning  in  the   United  States 

It  could  be  particularly  devastating  in 
growing  areas  like  upper  South  Carolina, 
where  people  move  in  and  out  by  the  thou- 
sands each  year 


lake  Oreenville  County.  Each  year  there 
is  a  sizeable  turnover  in  privutely-owned 
homes — large,  naedlum  and  small  This  re- 
sults from  Greenville's  growth  as  «  metro- 
politan center.  Pe<jple  move  In  and  buy 
homes;  they  move  out  and  put  the'.r  homa 
up  for  sale  to  other  newcomers  s.mllar  to 
themselves 

Title  IV  could  change  all  this. 

SiippKJse  a  typical  homeowner  leaving 
Oreenville  puts  his  house  up  for  sale,  hoping 
to  get  enough  equity  from  it  to  buy  anottier 
house  In  his  new  location  Then  a  memtxr 
of  some  minority  group  looks  at  the  house 
After  negotiations,  the  owner  and  the 
would-be  buyer  fall  to  come  to  terms 

Under  Title  IV  the  would-be  buyer  could 
sue  the  homeowner  in  federal  court  He 
would  have  many  advantages  over  the  de- 
fendant under  the  terms  of  Title  IV: 

— The  plaintiff's  attorney's  fees  and  court 
costs  would  t>e  paid  by  the  taxpayers;  the 
defendant  would  have  to  foot  his  own  bills. 

— A  preliminary  injunction  against  sale  of 
the  house  could  be  Issued  immediately,  with- 
out any  testimony  or  defense. 

— The  U.S.  attorney  general  could  inter- 
vene in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  throwing  the 
entire  weight  and  power  of  the  federal  gov. 
ernment  against  the  homeowner. 

— The  house  would  be  off  the  iniirket  unt.l 
a  final  decision  is  reached  perhaps  three 
ye-ars  later.  Thvis  the  homeowner's  funds 
would  be  tied  up. 

— The  plaintiff,  if  he  wins,  could  get  acttiil 
damages,  plus  alnn:ist  any  amount  of  "balm" 
for  "humiliation  and  mental  p;Un  and  suf- 
fering." The  defendant,  if  he  w1ris.  gets 
nothing. 

In  other  words  all  the  "rights"  are  with 
the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  has  only  the 
right  to  defend  himself.  If  he  can  afford  tx) 
finance  a  defense  against  the  resources  of  the 
federal  government. 

This  iniquity,  If  written  Into  law.  would 
be  enough  to  bring  into  question  the  value 
of  owning  a  home  at  all.  Already  It  is  diffi- 
cult enough,  with  influtlon.  Ui.xes  and  higher- 
priced  mortgage  money  adding  to  the  cost  of 
home  ownership. 

The  plight  of  the  homeowner  under  Title 
IV  Is  a  terrible  thing  to  contemplate  In  a 
land  where  a  man's  home  Is  suppneed  to  be 
his  castle.  Title  IV  In  effect  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  "civil  rights"  label  under  which 
it  moves. 
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ADDRESSES     OF     VICE     PRESIDENT 

HUMPHREY  AT  MICHIGAN  STATE 

UNIVERSITY     AND     AT    THE    US 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRK.  Mr  Pre.'^ident,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Unitcti  States.  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  possesses — among  his 
other  endearlno;  characteri.'^tics — a  deep 
and  abiding  affection  for  youth. 

The  Vice  President  himself  personifies 
the  happy,  optimistic,  future-loolcing  at- 
titude of  youth. 

Recently  Vice  President  Humphrh 
delivered  two  great  speeches  that  ejc- 
pressed  this  spirit. 

One  was  at  East  Lansing.  Mich  ,  where 
he  addressed  the  graduatlnL'  class  at 
Michigan  State  University.  The  second 
was  at  graduation  ceremonies  at  West 
Point. 

The  heart  of  the  Humphrey  message 
to  American  young  people  was  concisely 
expressed  in  his  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity address  in  the  following  words: 

You  will  be  tempted  to  chart  your  prog- 
ress by  Gross  National  Product  or  by  tT»d« 
Indices,  or  by  many  other  of  the  quantiu- 
tlve  measures  you  do  distrust  tod  ly 

Keep   your   distrust  of   these   Uilngi 


Measure  your  progress  by  whether  those 
vou  help- those  who  have  known  In  their 
lives  nothing  but  despair  ajid  defeat— by 
Whether  ihev  can  begin  to  have  faith,  by 
wnetner  thev  can  begin  to  have  hope,  by 
whether  tliey  can  begin  to  find  themselves. 

j^j.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  speeches  be 
printed  m  the  Record  at  this  point 

There    being    no    objection,    the    ad- 
riresse.^^   were   ordered    to    be    piinted    in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
B£MARK>  BY  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. U  S.  Military  Academy,  V.'est  Point, 
NVY    Ji  Nt  8.  1906 

Gentlemen.  I  saltite  you  'Vou  have  com- 
pleted four  years  of  rigorous  training — of 
mind,  of  body,  and  of  spirit.    You  have  done 

veil 

But  I  congratulate  you  even  more  on  what 
!ies  ahead  —for  the  lives  of  service  to  your 
country  und  to  your  fellowmen  which  you 
l)egin  here  today. 

The  dem.inds  on  you  will  be  great — greater 
Uian  on  any  previous  generation  of  the  "Long 
Gray  Line  ■  that  has  passed  proudly  through 
this" great  institution. 

Sever  hefore  has  your  country  been  so 
deeply  linked  with  every  part  of  a  rapidly 
shnnkuip  :ind  changing  world. 

Never  before  has  the  power  available  to 
men  been  fo  awesome. 

■yet  never  before  have  men  everywhere 
tieen  so  iiware  that  power  alone  cannot  solve 
their  most  urgent  problems  nor  satisfy  their 
deepest  needs. 

You  lire  soldiers.  There  will  be  times  when 
your  rour;ige.  your  coolness,  and  your  com- 
mand of  the  military  arts  will  be  required  in 
lull  measure. 

But  you  will  have  to  be  more — much 
more— than  fighting  men. 

Tou  will  have  to  be  builders. 

You  will  liave  to  be  diplomats  and  psychol- 
ogists, engineers  and  politicians,  advisers, 
educators,  and  friends. 

For  in  the  years  ahead,  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  human  family  will  be  threat- 
ened by  aggressions  far  more  subtle  than 
those  of  armed  regiments  moving  across  na- 
tional frontiers. 

Wurld  peace  and  security  will  be  threatened 
by  propaganda,  subversion  and  agitation  .  .  . 
by  economic  warfare  ...  by  assassination  of 
honest  ai;d  able  leaders  ...  as  well  as  by  the 
nalced  u.se  of  armed  force. 

World  peace  and  security  will  be  threat- 
ened, above  all,  by  the  very  existence,  for 
two-thirds  of  mankind,  of  conditions  of 
hunger,  diseiise  and  ignorance. 

We  mu.'^t  learn  that  the  simple  solutions 
of  times  past  will  not  meet  the  present-day 
challenges,  and  new  forms  of  aggression,  we 
lace. 

"Our  doves"  must  learn  that  there  are 
limes  when  power  must  be  used  They  must 
ie&m  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  force  in 
the  face  of  a  determined  enemy  who  resorts 
to  terror,  subversion  and  aggression,  whether 
concealed  or  open. 

Our  •  h.iwlcs"  must  learn  that  military 
power  is  not  enough.  They  must  learn,  in- 
deed, that  it  can  be  wholly  unavailing  If  not 
accompanied  by  political  effort  and  by  the 
credible  promise  to  ordinary  people  of  a 
better  life. 

And  ali  of  u8  must  learn  to  adapt  our  mill- 
t*ry  planning  and  actions  to  the  new  condi- 
tions of  subversive  warfare — the  so-called 
*&«  of  national  liberation. 

We  must  learn  to  meet  and  defeat  our 
enemy  on  all,  not  Just  one,  of  the  battle- 
fields. We  must  use  the  techniques  of 
politics,  of  economic  deTelopment,  of  Infor- 
mation and  social  advancement — and  of  co- 
ortlnaUng  all  these  efforta  in  a  rational  and 
•Bective  toui  effort. 


part — but  a  most  Important  parir— of  that 
world.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  world  that  I  know  Is 
much  on  your  minds.  I  speak  of  Asia,  and  of 
America's  role  there. 

In  this  Spring  of  1966.  we  urgently  need 
perspective  on  Asia — on  its  history  and  the 
history  of  our  relationship.  ITiat  perspec- 
tive can  give  us  guidelines  for  wise  choices — 
and  a  solid  base  lor  realistic  hopes. 

I  believe  the  ingredients  of  perspective 
can  l)e  found  in  the  answers  to  three  ques- 
tions: Wlio  and  what  Is  Asia?  How  did  we 
get  Involved  with  Asia?  And,  finally,  can  we 
achieve  sensible  goals  in  Asia? 

Who  and  what  is  Asia? 

Asia  means  people — more  than  half  of 
mankind. 

Asia  means  civilizations — venerable.  Inven- 
tive, artistic,  and  deeply  rooted  ctUtures. 

Asia  means  religions--the  great  com- 
passionate religious  and  ethical  systems  of 
Hinduism,  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Islam, 
and  Christianity. 

Asia  means  problems — the  age-old  afflic- 
tions of  poverty.  Illiteracy,  disease,  exploita- 
tion, and  oppression. 

And  in  the  modern  era — the  past  hiuidred 
years  or  so — Asia  means  revolution. 

It  was  a  revolution  that  was  long  In  coming 
but  inevitable  once  West  met  East  with  full 
force. 

Revolution  Is  seldom  peaceful,  never  easy 
For  Asia  the  period  of  Western  impact. — and 
the  transformation  it  produced— has  been 
often  turbulent,  bitter,  and  humiliating. 

Take  three  major  ingredients,  of  modern 
Western  history — the  spectacular  rise  of 
nationalism,  capitalism,  and  science.  Bring 
them  to  Ijear  on  proud  older  cultures,  either 
through  direct  colonial  rule — as  in  India,  In 
Indonesia,  or  Indo-Chlna — or  through  en- 
claves and  spheres  of  Influence — as  In  China 

Little  wonder  the  effect  would  be  disrup- 
tive on  Asian  societies,  as  well  as  sometimes 
constructive.  Little  wonder  that  the  results 
would  engender  resistance  and  resentment 
among  Asian  peoples  toward  the  Westerner, 
as  well  as  curiosity  and  sometimes  friendship. 

And  little  wonder  that  the  history  of  Asia 
In  the  modern  era  is  the  history  of  Asia's 
response  to  the  West,  an  unfolding  revolu- 
tionary process  of  which  the  end  Is  by  no 
means  in  sight. 

It  is  a  process  that  seeks  first  to  expel  the 
foreign  colonial  master,  and  has  largely  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so. 

But  Independence  Is  only  a  fragile  begin- 
ning, not  an  end. 

With  Independence  comes  the  struggle  for 
nationhood  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word — 
the  struggle  to  create  national  unity  out  of 
religious  and  linguistic  and  even  geographic 
fragmentation  •  •  •  the  struggle  to  create 
national  power.  In  order  to  maintain  stability 
within  and  to  deter  and  resist  any  would-be 
aggressors  without  •  •  •  and  the  struggle  to 
create  both  wealth  and  Justice,  to  create  a 
society  of  expanding  opportunities  and  hope. 

The  revolutionary  process  is  turbulent  and 
fraught  with  dangers:  It  contains  the  danger 
of  unbridled  competing  nationalisms;  the 
lure  of  false  prophets  and  demagogues:  the 
temptation  of  illusory  short-cuts  that  lead 
to  new  tyranny;  the  passions  aroused  by 
unfilled  expectations 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  a  new  specific  danger 
was  first  added  to  this  process:  The  doc- 
trines of  Marx  and  Lenin — offered  as  an 
explanation  of  Asia's  past,  a  plan  of  action 
for  Asia's  present,  and  a  blueprint  for  Asia's 
future. 

Though  always  a  tiny  minority,  the  agents 
of  Marxism-Leninism  were  able  In  parts  of 
wartime  and  poet-war  Asia  to  ride  the  tide 
of  nationalism  and  anti-colonlallsm. 

With  perseverance  and  discipline,  they 
produced  an  impact  far  beyond  their  num- 
bers. 

Today  we  see  In  mainland  China  the  tragic 


The  high  price  of  that  tragedy  is,  for  the 
people  of  Clilna.  a  life  of  isolation  In  the 
world's  most  rigidly  totalitarian  state,  and, 
for  the  people  of  Asia,  a  profoundly  dis- 
turbing neighbor. 

Today  we  see  in  the  Indo-Chlna  penltiSUla 
the  tragic  result  of  another  Asian  revolution 
that  lost  its  way.  The  people  of  \  letnam., 
who  have  lived  with  violence  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  not  only  find  half  their  country 
ceded  to  a  Communist  minority  regime  In 
Hanoi.  At  the  same  time  they  Siso  face  a  de- 
termined eOort  by  that  regime  vo  force  South 
Vietnam  under  Communist  rv.ie. 

I  come  to  my  second  question:  How  did 
we  get  involved  with  Asia? 

The  question  may  sourd  naive.  Yet  I 
frequently  hear  the  slateinent  from  those 
who  should  know  better  tl  at  "America  has 
no  business  in  Asia" 

In  part  this  view  stems  frcm  frustration  In 
the  face  of  Asia's  complexity.  How  much 
easier  to  withdraw  and  let  uature  take  Its 
course. 

But  m  part  this  view  also  stems  fiom  a 
misreading  of  history. 

We  are  all  In  some  degree  both  heirs  and 
captives  of  history.  And  our  Involvement 
in  Asia  is  no  recent  abberratlon  but  rather  a 
rooted  fact  of  history. 

In  one  sense,  of  course.  America  is  simply 
a  something  funny  that  happened  to  Colum- 
bus on  his  way  to  Asia. 

In  a  deeper  sense  we  are  and  have  been  a 
Pacific  power  from  the  days  of  New  England's 
clipper  ships  in  the  late  18lh  century. 

Our  traders  and  entrepreneurs  soon  were 
Joined  by  our  missionaries — not  simply 
evangelists,  but  doctors  and  nurses,  teachers, 
engineers  and  agricultural  specialists.  By 
the  m;d-19th  century  American  ships  had 
opened  up  Japan,  and  American  citizens  were 
leading  participants  in  what  became  the 
gre.itest  export  of  people  and  technology  ever 
attempted  from  one  civilization  to  another — 
much  of  It  focused  on  China 

In  the  process,  we  became  catalytic  agents 
of  transformation.  In  the  process,  too.  we 
became  unwitting  participants  in  Asian  his- 
tory, and  In  revolution. 

America's  role  in  Asia  today  is  a  direct 
product  of  the  century  that  preceded  World 
War  II  and  of  the  war  itself. 

For  with  the  end  of  that  war,  the  responsl- 
bUitles  of  victory  imposed  on  us  a  stabilizing 
role  In  Japan  and  Korea. 

And  with  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War. 
the  Communist  victory  in  China,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  American  power 
was  the  only  shield  available  to  fragile  and 
newly  independent  nations  in  non-Commu- 
nist Asia. 

This  was  not  a  role  we  had  sought.  This 
was  not  the  peace  for  which  we  yearned 

Nor  Is  it  a  role  we  seek  to  perpetuate  to- 
day. But  the  peace  still  eludes  us.  For  there 
are  those  in  Asia  who  still  pursue  their  objec- 
tives by  aggression  and  subversion.  And 
there  are  others  who  ask  our  help  in  meet- 
ing this  threat. 

I  come  to  my  final  question :  Can  we 
achieve  sensible  goals  in  Asia7 

What,  in  simplest  form  are  those  goals? 

First,  we  seek  to  assist  free  nations,  willing 
to  help  themselves,  in  their  deterrence  of  and 
resistance  to  all  forms  of  aggression. 

Second,  we  seek  to  assist  free  nations,  will- 
ing to  help  themselves,  in  the  great  tasks  of 
nation-building.  We  must  lead  other  rich 
nations  in  the  war  on  poverty.  Ignorance  and 
disease  in  Asia. 

Third,  we  seek  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
regional  cooperation  on  the  laaals  of  Asian 
Initiatives. 

And  finally,  we  seek  and  wUl  continue  to 
seek  to  build  bridges,  to  keep  open  the  doors 
of  communication,  to  the  Communist  states 
of     Aala,     and     in     partlctilar     Communist 


reetUt  of  one  Asian  revolution  that  lost  Its  ^         ,.     .^     o  _.^  tt„.^ 

We  are  linked  to  aU  parU  of  a  complex  and     way— a  revolution  captured  by  a  dlsclpUned     China— Juat  as  we  have  to  the  Sovtet  umon 
'''W'Klng  world.    I  want  to  turn  now  to  one      Communist  minority.  and  the  Communist  stat«s  Off  Eaatem  KnrofM. 
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The  Isolation  of  the  Asian  Communist 
states — however  caused — breeds  unreality, 
delusion,  and  miscalculation. 

Kfforts  to  break  that  Isolation  may.  for 
the  time  being,  provoke  denunciation  and 
hostility.  But  we  shall  persevere  and  ex- 
plore means  of  contmunlcatlon  and  exchange, 
looking  to  the  day  when  the  leaders  of  Asian 
communism  —as  their  former  colleagues  In 
Europe — will  come  to  recognize  the  self- 
destructlvenesa  and  wastefulneea  of  their 
present  bellicose  policies. 

~  Prudence  and  reason,  not  the  slogans  of 
the  past,  win  Rulde  us  as  we  try  to  reduce 
the  unacceptable  risks  of  Ignorance  and  mls- 
xinderstandlng  In  a  thermonuclear  age. 
Let  me  underline  what  we  do  not  seek: 
We  do  not  seek  alignment,  except  from 
those  who  ch<x)se  It  We  do  not  seek  eco- 
nr>mlc  prlvUege  We  d'>  not  seek  territory  or 
military  ba^ls.  We  do  not  seek  to  dominate 
or  to  conquer. 

Oxir  objectives  are  beet  served  by  one  result 
In  As!;i: 

The  smergence  of  nations  dedicated  to 
their  own  national  independence,  to  the  well- 
being  of  their  people,  and  to  the  pursuit  of 
peace. 

I  return  now  to  my  question:  Can  these 
objectives  be  achieved'' 

My  answer  Is  yes.  But  much  dei>€nds  on 
our  actions  as  a  nation,  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  prompts  those  actions. 

In  the  struggle  for  a  peaceful,  strong,  and 
developing  free  Asia,  our  assets  In  the  region 
are  great. 

In  Japan,  at  one  end  of  Asia's  arc,  we  have 
a  staunch  friend,  a  highly  developed  nation, 
our  second  trading  partner,  an  Immense  po- 
tential force  for  the  development  of  Asia. 

On  the  South  Asian  subcontinent,  at  the 
other  end.  we  have  close  friends  in  India,  the 
worlds  largest  democracy,  and  in  Pakistan. 
Bot.h  nations  are  dedicated  to  Independence 
and  bravely  embarked  on  programs  of  de- 
velopment 

And  In  the  Southwest  Pacific,  completing 
the  triangle,  are  our  friends  In  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  who  share  our  commitment  to 
the  future  of  A.'.ln 

Elsewhere — in  Korea.  Taiwan,  the  Philip- 
pines. Thailand.  Burma.  Malaysia,  Singapore, 
and  Indonesia — we  find  nations  committed  in 
differing  fashions  to  Independence  and  de- 
velopment We  respect  their  commitment, 
and  we  respect  their  differences.  We  applaud 
their  leadership. 

But  what  of  the  .states  of  former  French 
Indo-China'' 

There,  of  course,  is  the  present  focal  point 
of  war  and  revolxition  in  Asia.  And  there 
we  are  tested  as  never  before.  We  face  a 
situation  of  external  aggression  and  sub- 
version against  a  post-colonial  nation  that 
has  never  had  the  breathing  space  to  develop 
Its  politics  or  its  economy 

In  South  Vietnam,  both  defense  and  de- 
velopment— the  war  against  the  aggressor 
and  the  war  against  despair — are  fused  aa 
never  before  Vietnam  challenges  our  cour- 
age, our  ingenuity,  and  our  ability  to 
persevere 

If  we  can  succeed  there — if  we  can  help 
sustain  an  Independent  South  Vietnam, 
free  to  determine  Its  own  future — then  our 
proepects.  and  the  prosfjects  for  free  men 
throughout  Asia,  will  be  bright  Indeed. 

We  know  this  Our  friends  and  allies  know 
It.  And  our  adversaries  know  it.  Tliat  Is 
why  one  small  country  looms  so  large  today 
on  everyone's  map  of  Asia. 

But  Asia  will  not  disappear  with  a  Viet- 
nam settlement. 

Nor  will  our  objectives  and  responsibilities 
In  Asia  disappear 

The  peace  and  development  of  Asia  will  be 
high  on  our  national  agenda  for  the  rest  of 
this  century. 

So  wtll  our  relations  with  the  nattons  of 
Aala — including;  our  relations  with  BuOnland 
C^na. 


President  Johnson's  address  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  last  year  was  an  historic 
formulation  of  American  purposes  in  Asia 

In  that  speech  he  said  that  our  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam  was  firm,  that  our 
quest  for  peace  would  be  unremitting,  and 
that  our  continuing  concern  with  the  welfare 
of  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  could  be 
tested  by  Asians  ready  to  Initiate  cooperative 
ventures  of  peacefiil  development.  The 
President  pledged  1  billion  dollars  to  projects 
that  might  be  developed. 

In  that  speech,  too,  President  Johnson  en- 
visaged participation  by  North  Vietnam  In 
constructive  s<x-lal  and  economic  arrange- 
ments once  Hanoi  had  decided  to  stop  the 
shooting  And  last  February,  he  again  ap- 
p>ealed  to  the  "men  of  the  north"  to  stop 
aggression  and  to  Join  In  helping  fulfill  the 
unsatisfied  wants  of  the  people  of  the  region. 
Termination  of  war  alone  would  be  a  major 
contribution  to  the  process  of  accelerated 
social  and  economic  development  in  Asia. 

But  there  nre  other  basic  problems  which 
face  most  of  the  countries  In  the  area 

In  Asia,  Incomes  are  low  Population 
growth  Is  high.  There  Is  a  shortage  of  capi- 
tal. The  need  for  Investment  is  almost 
limltles."  There  is  excessive  dependence  on  a 
limited  number  of  products  for  foreign  ex- 
change earnings 

These  problems  demand  the  attention  of 
coimtrles  in  the  area  as  well  as  countries  out- 
side which  are  able  to  help. 

But  there  Is  promising  ferment  In  free 
Asia  today  -ferment  that  can  lead  to  higher 
standards  of  performance  on  the  part  of 
individual  countries  and  a  greater  sense  of 
community  among  them. 

War  Is  always  cruel.  But  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam should  not  obscure  for  us  the  fact  that 
behind  the  smoke  and  uproar  Is  the  testing 
of  an  issue  vital  to  all  of  Asia,  and  Indeed  the 
world. 

Can  Independent,  non-Communist  states 
not  only  survive,  but  grow  and  flourish  in 
face  of  Communist  pressure? 

In  that  confrontation,  a  review  of  free 
Asia's  achievements  should  give  us  solid 
ground   for  hope. 

Con.=ider  South  Korea,  where  exports  have 
lncre;ised  by  500  per  cent  In  the  past  three 
years.  Consider  Taiwan,  which  ha.s  been 
transformed  from  an  aid-receiving  to  an  ald- 
glving  country  and  enjoys  a  rate  of  economic 
growth  higher  than  even  that  of  Jap>an. 
Consider  Malaysia  and  Thailand,  where  am- 
bitious development  plans  are  being 
launched.  Yes,  consider  Indonesia,  where 
new  leaders  are  determined  to  see  that  po- 
tentially rich  country  resume  a  responsible 
place  in  the  world  community. 

All  of  these  developments  are  striking 
evidence  tliat.  notwithstanding  Communist 
boasts  that  they  represent  the  wave  of  the 
future,  the  real  achievements  talcing  place 
within  Asia  have  occurred  In  areas  that  rely 
upon  Independence,  competition,  and  re8i>ect 
for  national  integrity  as  the  bases  for 
genuine  and  enduring  social  and  economic 
progress. 

As  we  Americans  strive  to  deal  with  the 
Immense  problems — and  the  promise— of  a 
vibrant,  modernizing  Interdependent  Asia  In 
the  years  ahead,  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
show  special  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  and 
understanding  us  a  nation. 

We  will  have  to  learn  far  more  about  Asian 
history  and  Asian  cultures  than  any  of  us 
now  know  We  need  more  than  nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  the  key  critical  Issues  that 
absorb  the  attention  of  Asians. 

We  will  have  to  learn  to  epeak  and  read 
Asian  languages. 

We  will  have  to  becoime  more  sensitive  to 
the  differences  among  Asian  nations  as  well 
as  their  almllarltles. 

We  should  also  be  sensitive  to  the  pride, 
dignity  and  naUonalism  of  Asian  peoples  and 
nations.  Like  mo«t  p>eopie.  Asians  prefer  to 
rule  themselves  badly  than  to  be  well  ruled 


by  some  foreigner  The  same  g(^.=  for  ad- 
vice and  Initiatives.  Otherwi.se  pood  idejl 
Inevitably  lose  some  of  their  appeal  if  cti 
rled  through  Asia  in  clearly  foreign  wr»t>. 
pings.  ^ 

Asians  prefer  Asian  Initiatives,  proposed  bv 
Asians.     So  do  we. 

Finally,  we  must  le.irn  tp  suppre.^s  our  na- 
tlonal  enthusiasm  for  quirk  solution.? 

Asia's  problems  are  extraordliurlly  com- 
plex and  intractable:  they  will  he  with  uj 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  we  .should  forct 
ourselves  to  practice  some  traditional  A«1m 
patience 

It  is  patience — and  perspective— that  wt 
will  need  In  the  years  ahead. 

For  I  have  no  doubt  that  ,we  will  meet  In 
Asia  as  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  time  and 
again  with  disappointment,  disillusionment 
ingratitude  and  frustration. 

Yet  we  must  not  be  deterred. 

It  Is  our  good  fortune  to  be  free  citizen*  of 
the  most  proap)erou8  and  powerful  nation  In 
the  history  of  the  earth. 

It  Is  the  prosperous  who  can  most  aflort 
compassion  and  humility. 

It  is  the  powerful  who  can  most  afford  p». 
tlence  and  perspective. 

Let  us,  then,  not  pursue  policies — or  Judge 
ourselves — In  consonance  with  the  passion  of 
the  moment. 

Let  us  pursue  those  courses  of  which,  In 
the  Judgment  of  history,  it  can  be  said: 
'"niese  were  the  paths  taken  by  wise  mes." 

Remarks  of  Vice  Pheshjent  Hubert  H.  Htm- 
PHRET.  Michigan  State  Universitt,  E*st 
Lansing.  Mich..  Jdne  12.  1966 

HtTBERT  H  Humphrey  feels  a  kinship  wltii 
college  students. 

I  like  to  be  where  the  action  Is. 
I  was  raising  Cain  with  the  system  befo« 
you  were  born,  and  as  I  am  Just  beginning  to 
get  started.  I  don't  doubt  that  I  will  be  rob- 
ing Cain  when  you  are  running  things  too. 
In  fact.  I  wish  I  were  being  graduated 
today.  I  might  have  a  better  Idea  where  my 
next  Job  Is  coming  from. 

Today  I  speak  In  a  relatively  new  role.  I 
spjeak  for  management. 

As  management's  spokesman.  I  wish  ni« 
to  thank  you  for  service  to  your  nation. 

In  all  these  years  of  study.  I  am  sure  you 
thought  you  were  Improving  your  position  to 
compete  In  the  years  ahead  or  to  enter  a  pro- 
fession. But  you  today  are  more  than  col- 
lege graduates. 

From  management's  vlewTJolnt.  you  art 
valuable  natural  resources. 

More  Americans  are  in  college  this  y««r 
than  all  the  Americans  alive  when  our  nstlOD 
was  founded.  More  American;  xre  in  grsd- 
uate  schools  today  than  all  the  AmerlesM 
who  bore  arms  during  the  Revolution.  Them 
are  lots  of  resources. 

And  we  will  need  them  all. 
For  by  the  time  one  of  you  Is  likely  to 
stand  In  this  place  at  some  future  Com- 
mencement, the  American  people  will  num- 
ber more  than  300  million — and  the  peopto 
In  the  world  almost  too  many  to  even  thin): 
about. 

And  I  need  not  recite  for  you  the  future 
needs  and  problems  of  those  people. 

You  will  be  In  charge.  You  will  be  respon- 
sible for  our  national  security  and  W 
medicare. 

You  v.'lll  be  responsible  for  the  education 
of  my  grandchildren  and  the  freedom  of  my 
great-grandchildren. 

So  I  propose  to  take  a  look  at  you  and  h«« 
a  talk  with  you. 

But  first,  about  yotir  parents  .  .  . 
it  may  be  hard  to  believe  but.  In  another 
century's  history  books,  the  very  people  who 
have  been  helping  with  your  tuition  may  b* 
ranked  among  the  greatest  radicals  in  mod- 
em history. 

Some  of  your  parents  might  flinch  If  JW 
told  them  tliere  were  radicals  in  your  fsm- 
lly.     But  they   have   been   nothing  Isa*. 


Theirs  Is  the  first  generation  In  all  of  hls- 
«^  which,  by  Its  own  hand,  has  sur- 
rendered   the    privilege    of    telling    Its    off- 


spring • 


riiis  is  how  things  are;    this  Is  how 


they  tilvi'iy-'^  have  been;  this  Is  the  way  the 
world  goes. 

your  fathers  and  mothers  were  bom  chil- 
dren of  hills  and  valleys.  Today  they  see 
Uie  gaUxv  itself. 

They  have  created  .amazing  new  systems  of 
management,  science  and   technology. 

They  have  found  new  and  better  systems 
iocare  for  people. 

And  I  have  been  right  In  the  midst  of 
It  with  them.  Just  as  I  am  with  you. 

I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  tales 
of  the  Great  Depree-sion,  or  of  World  Wars. 
and  of  the   hardships   your   parents   faced. 

Nor  will  I  recount  the  struggles  that  took 
place  in  our  country  to  achieve  the  meas- 
ure of  well-being  and  social  Justice  we  have 
reached  today. 

But  I  can  tell  you,  it  has  been  no  picnic. 
It  has  been  no  Improvised  "happening" 

It  ha-s  taken  involvement,  and  hard  work. 
and  .nudy.  and  self-doubt,  and  passionate 
disagreement,  and  finally,  underytandlng  and 
motion. 

Progress  has  ridden  no  fast  express  It 
ha*  been  a  local  all  the  way. 

Thus  as  older  generations  welcome  you 
aboard.  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that 
they're  not  been  cooling  their  heels  wait- 
ing for  you. 

The  generation  of  your  parents  has  lived 
anild  the  fioodwaters  of  history.  Most  of 
ibem  have  known  genuine  hardship.  Many 
of  them  have  lost  loved  ones  on  other  coti- 
tinents  Their  old  horizons  have  gone  far 
off  in  space,  yet  they  have  followed,  cautious 
but  willing.  The  world  has  come  to  their 
dinner  table,  and  at  times  has  seemed  to  stay 
a  long  while,    yet    they    remain    hospitable. 

They  have  made  history.  Yet  to  many  of 
you.  I  know.  It  seems  "the  heavy  hand  of 
history  " 

Remember  this:  The  challenges  they  have 
faced  didn't  leave  room  for  some  of  the  nice- 
ties of  today. 

They  have  had  to  meet  trouble  In  large 
stees. 

They  have  had  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
house  and  transport  and  produce  and  edu- 
cate and  -Struggle  In  big  portions.  Just  to 
overcome  the  clear  and  present  perils  of  their 
time. 

IndlvldualLsm  has  been  the  backbone  and 
concern  of  their  work.  Yet  to  serve  the  indi- 
vidual, they  have  had  to  build  on  a  scale 
which  ha.s  seemed  at  times  to  dwarf  the 
Individual. 

By  and  Ip.rce  they  have  been.  I  t>elieve,  a 
resourceful  and  courageous  generation. 

And  now.  to  you,  I  know,  It  seems  they 
have  hidden  their  history. 

Over  the  battlefield  they  have  laid  out  the 
i!olf  course. 

For  tha^^e  of  you  who  have  grown  up 
wtthln  ptittlng  dlsUince  of  a  country  club  or 
Ithln  walking  distance  of  a  second  car.  it  Is 
bird.  I  know,  to  recognize  many  vestiges  of 
radlcaii.-sm 

"Where's  the  action?"  you  ask. 

And  I  reply  There's  plenty  of  action.  Boll 
up  your  sleeves  and  have  some 

Your  parents  had  to  tight  desperately,  at 
your  age,  to  stave  off  poverty  at  home  and 
violence  abro.-id  —and  they  In  large  part  suc- 
ceeded 

■iet  the  challenges  you  face  are  far  greater. 
&nd  far  more  exciting,  than  those  thev  faced 
The  scale  of  effort  to  be  required  of  you  wUl 

■a^  ""'«*<"'■  than  that  required  of  them. 

Por  the  fact  of  our  Ume  Is  this :  The  pov- 
"■ty  our  nation  knew  In  the  Great  Depres- 
"on  The  peril   that   mankind   knew   in 

world  War  n-these  are  nothing  compared 
mthe  poverty  and  peril  that  surround  our 
»^r  rich  America  In  the  world  today. 

T°*''^  ^''e  desperate  conditions  of  Injiistlce 
Wd  hunger  and  disease  throughout  most  of 
the  human  family. 


There  are,  in  hiunan  society,  conditions 
which  not  only  bring  a  sense  of  shame  and 
insufflclency  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  such 
a    blessed    land  .    but    conditions    which 

can  lead  to  the  eruption  of  the  little  dis- 
order, which  can  grow  to  the  small  war. 
which  ciiR  build  to  the  cataclysm  which  could 
destroy  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  be- 
liever and  non-believer — all  of  us  alike. 

That  Is  where  the  action  Is. 

This  Is  the  environment  in  which  you  will 
be  In  charge. 

This  is  the  human  adventure  on  which 
you  embark. 

I  believe  you  sense  the  full  measure  of 
what  you  face. 

I  feel  a  sense  of  concern  and  of  Involve- 
ment among  you. 

I  have  seen  you  In  the  Peace  Corpjs,  help- 
ing strangers. 

I  have  seen  you  marching  down  dusty 
roads  on  behalf  of  fellow  Americans  whose 
skin  doesn't  happen  to  tie  white. 

I  have  seen  you.  in  VISTA,  lifting  the  for- 
gotten t<j  a  place  of  self-respect  in  life. 

I  have  seen  you,  standing  calm,  resisting 
the  temptation  of  violence,  for  what  you  be- 
lieve In. 

I  have  seen  you.  wearing  your  nation's  uni- 
form, fighting  bravely  for  a  cause  far  more 
difficult  to  understand  than  any  we  have  de- 
fended before. 

I  have  seen  you  speaking  out,  from  deep 
personal  con.science,  without  thought  of 
personal  popul.irlty. 

You  perform  remarkably  well  In  the  system 
your  parents  built,  yet  1  know  that  you  are 
probing  relentlessly  to  find  your  own  per- 
sonal relationship  to  it  •  •  •  desperately 
seeking  identity  in  a  society  of  bigness. 

For  your  generation,  the  old  labels  seem 
to  have  little  meaning. 

Whether  you  are  pai-t  of  the  "New  Left" 
or  the  "New  Right"  or  the  "Out''  or  the  "In," 
your  cxjncerns  are  far  more  for  basic  human- 
ity than  they  are  political. 

And  I  think  it  Is  a  mistake  to  see  in  either 
your  protests,  your  reservations,  or  your  dis- 
sent, much  th.-it  can  fit  Into  the  traditional 
political  categories. 

Indeed,  If  much  of  our  political  history 
seems  to  have  escaped  you,  you  are  not  too 
troubled  by  the  loss.  You  are  deeply  and 
personally  caught  up  In  what  matters  today. 

You  set  high  standards  for  yourselves,  and 
you  Judge  yourselves  harshly. 

And  you  show  a  remarkable  degree  of  seri- 
ous introspection  for  the  children  of  pros- 
perity. 

And  I  sometimes  fear  that,  in  your  Intro- 
spection, you  may  come  to  believe  you  are 
alone. 

I  tell  you  now  that  when  you  stand  alone, 
you  are  not  alone. 

When  you  speak  out  and  act  alone  in 
America,  you  are  more  a  part  of  this  land  and 
more  a  source  of  its  strength  than  are  all  of 
the  multitude  who  Join  in  silence,  liD  matter 
how  vast  they  may  seem. 

"The  most  danger  >us  enemy  to  truth  and 
freedom  amongst  us."  said  Ibsen,  "is  the 
compact  majority." 

Oppose  that  compact  majority,  and  you 
are  sure  to  collect  a  few  bruises.  But  I 
have  found  that  the  best  remedy  for  a 
bruise  is  to  collect  a  few  more. 

The  more  you  speak  out.  and  the  more  you 
act,  the  more  you  are  going  to  discover  that 
you  are  lending  courage  to  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  people  whose  feelings  will  come  to  the 
surface  in  response  to  yours. 

True  freedom  In  any  land  is  a  relentless, 
never  ending  process  of  self-discovery  among 
Its  people. 

This  you  wdll  preserve,  for  our  own  land 
not  because  It  Is  your  inheritance;  nor  be- 
cause some  destiny  says  you  must;  but  be- 
cause your  own  free  search  for  Individual 
identity  in  the  living  present,  demands  It. 

The  strongest  bulwark  of  liberty  Is  man, 
free  and  In  search  of  himself. 


A  good  number  of  your  generation  have 
already  learned  this  lesson.  In  search  of 
themselves  in  places  and  causes  far  distant 
from  East  Lansing.  Michigan 

It  Is  your  opportunity  to  carry  that  lesson 
Into  forgotten  corners  of  our  country — and 
of  the  world — where  people  have  never  had 
any  reason  to  learn  it.  or  believe  It. 

We  face  today  the  incomparable  oppor- 
tunity—  in  the  red  dust  of  South  American 
villages.  In  the  neon  minefield  that  Is  Watts, 
California — to  stimulate  the  will  to  seek 
identity  and  to  discover  one's  course. 

You  will  be  tempted  to  chart  your  progre.'^s 
by  Gross  National  Product  or  by  trade  In- 
dices, or  by  many  other  of  tlie  quantitative 
me.isures  you  so  distru.'^t  t^aday 

Keep  your  distrust  of  these  things 

Measure  your  progress  by  whether  those 
you  help — those  who  have  known  in  their 
lives  nothing  but  despair  and  defeat — by 
whether  they  can  begin  to  have  faith,  by 
whether  they  can  begin  to  have  hope,  by 
whether  they  can  begin  to  fi^nd   themselves. 

Yours  Is  the  opf)ortunlty  to  prove  in  the 
world  what  the  generation  of  your  parents 
has  already  begun  to  prove  In  America:  That 
the  course  of  history  is  not  a  mindless  Jugger- 
naut we  are  powerless  to  conta-ol,  but  a  fresh 
challenge  susceptible  to  coiu-ageotis  action  In 
each  generation. 

I  hoi>e  you  will  be  sensitive  to  that  oppor- 
trunity. 

I  hojje  you  wlU  waste  no  time  In  seizing  it. 

The  story  Is  told  that  Pericles  of  Ancient 
Greece  In  his  later  years  came  across  a  young 
lawyer  of  Athens  who  was  deeply  devoted 
to  causes,  who  wished  to  change  immediately 
what  was  WTong  in  the  world. 

Pericles  chastized  the  young  man  for  being 
too  bold  and  brash — lor  concerning  himself 
with  things  better  left  to  older  men. 

The  older  man  patronizingly  said-  "Of 
course.  1  understand  for  I,  too  was  overeager 
in  my  youth.  But  now  that  I  am  older  I  have 
learned  better.  Take  my  advice  ajid  do  not 
become  so  involved." 

To  which  the  young  man  replied :  "I  regret 
I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  you 
when  you  were  at  your  best," 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  represent  manage- 
ment here  today,  I  will  tel!  you  this :  If  you  do 
not  choose  to  follow,  precisely  the  traUs  that 
others  have  blazed,  then  I  do  not  thlnJt  we 
ought  to  count  the  futtire  unsafe  In  your 
hands. 

In  your  search  for  ldentlt£_aad-8eIf-knowl- 
edge.  you  will  have  much  to  d",scover  before 
you  determine  what  Is  worthwhile,  and  what 
iB  worthless. 

But  In  a  land  of  individuals,  better  the 
mystery  of  the  search  tJian  some  counterfeit 
security.  In  a  world  society  desperate  for 
change,  better  your  dedication  to  it  than 
your  fear  of  it 

It  is  the  special  blessing  of  this  land,  that 
each  generation  of  Americans  has  called  its 
own  cadence,  and  written  Its  own  music — and 
our  greatest  songs  are  still  unsung 


THE  MILITARY  DRAFT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  I  was  privileged  to 
testify  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  military 
draft.  Today  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower,  Thomas  D  Mor- 
ris, testified  before  the  same  committee, 
on  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  draft  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
learn,  from  Mr  Morris'  testimony,  that 
the  Defense  Department's  study  arrives 
at  many  of  tlie  same  concliisionfi  that  I 
have  arrived  at  in  my  own  investigation 
of  the  draft. 

Ill  my  testimony  yesterday  I  stated 
that  there  Is  a  growing  national  ooncem 
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over  the  workings  of  the  present  draft 
system  and  that,  because  no  practical 
alternative  to  conscription  has  yet  been 
found,  It  was  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  seriously 
explore  the  possible  alternatives  to  this 
system,  with  a  view  toward  finding  a 
method  which  could  meet  our  manpower 
requirements,  insure  fairness  and  pro- 
vide for  the  induction  of  young  men  at 
an  early  age 

I  said  that  the  defects  of  the  present 
system  stem  mostly  from  two  policies: 
drafting  "the  oldest  first,"  and  granting 
liberal  deferments.  The  "oldest  first" 
policy  causes  the  average  age  of  induc- 
tion to  rise  sharply  when  manpower 
needs  decrease,  and  keeps  many  yoimg 
men  in  uncertainty  for  as  many  as  5  or 
6  years.  The  policy  of  granting  liberal 
deferments  works  a  bias  against  those 
young  men  who  do  not  have  the  intellec- 
tual or  financial  resources  to  maintain 
deferments  which  will  take  them  past  the 
draft  age. 

To  correct  these  defects,  I  propxjsed  we 
consider  Introducing,  when  circum- 
stances permit,  an  age-class  lottery 
method  of  selection  to  choose  men  for 
the  military  service.  The  lottery  would 
select  men  at  age  19  when  differences  in 
education,  occupation  and  marital  status 
among  our  young  men  are  less  than  they 
are  subsequently. 

Those  young  men  who  wanted  to  at- 
tend 4  years  of  college  could  postpone 
their  lotter>'  eligibility,  but  when  they 
finished  school  they  would  have  to  enter 
the  lottery  with  the  19-ye£u--old  group  of 
that  year. 

Concentrating  the  draft  among  those 
19  years  of  age,  and  choosing  among 
them  by  a  method  of  random  selection, 
I  pointed  out,  would  have  these  advan- 
tages over  the  present  system : 

It  would  make  every  qualified  young 
man  equally  liable  for  conscription. 

It  would  be  flexible  In  meeting  man- 
power needs. 

It  would  reduce  uncertainty  for  draft- 
eligible  young  men. 

It  would  cause  less  disruption  In  their 
lives  and  careers. 

It  would  maintain  the  average  age  of 
induction  at  around  20,  which  is  pre- 
ferred by  both  the  armed  services  and 
the  general  public. 

According  to  Assistant  Secretary  Mor- 
ris' testimony  the  Defense  Deptirtment 
study  also  concluded  that  "the  draft 
selection  system  should  be  redesigned 
to  concentrate  military  service  among 
the  younger  age  classes — and  older  stu- 
dents when  they  leave  school— when 
force  levels  are  reduced  and  stabilized." 
One  way  to  accomplish  this  objective, 
the  Defense  Department  suggested, 
would  be  to  induct  men  from  the  class 
lA  available  pool  In  any  one  year  from 
a  priority  category  consisting  In  large 
part  of  the  current  19-  or  20-year-olds. 
Student  deferments  would  be  permitted 
at  the  completion  of  which  time  the  In- 
dividual deferred  would  have  equal  ex- 
posure with  the  19-  and  30-year-olds  of 
that  year.  Thoje  In  the  19  and  20  age 
dan  not  reached  by  the  end  of  a  year 
would  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
next  year's  draft  Uat,  after  men  In  the 
new  clau  of  19-  or  20-year-old8  and  the 


newly    available    ex-students.    Present 
deferment  rules  would  be  continued. 

Under  the  approach  I  proposed  yester- 
day, substantially  the  same  procedures 
would  be  followed  as  those  suggested  by 
the  Defense  Department  study  men- 
tioned above,  with  the  exception  that  I 
would  eliminate  the  deferments  for  de- 
pendency and  occupation,  whereas  the 
Defense  Department  would  retain  them. 
My  reasoning  was  that  at  age  19,  few  of 
our  young  men  would  have  acquired  crit- 
ical skills  or  dependency  situations  to  re- 
quire continuing  the  deferments  for  such 
considerations.  At  the  same  time  I  rec- 
ognize that  since  few  young  men  would 
qualify  for  these  deferments,  their  con- 
tinuation would  not  make  a  substantial 
difference  to  the  overall  equitable  opera- 
tions of  the  system. 

In  addition,  under  my  proposal,  the 
student  deferment  would  be  for  only  4 
years. 

In  response  to  questions.  Secretary 
Morris  stated  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  continuing  to  study  ways  hi 
which  those  who  would  serve  might  be 
chosen  from  this  pool  of  19-year-olds. 
He  admitted  that  this  pool  would  far  ex- 
ceed our  draft  needs  in  the  future  when 
force  levels  are  reduced  and  stabilized. 
He  agreed  that  a  method  of  random 
selection,  such  as  the  lottery  I  have  pro- 
posed, to  choose  from  among  those  in  this 
19-year-old  pool  would  be  a  very  simple 
and  effective  method  of  selection,  and 
said  that  the  Defense  Department  was 
examining  this  method  as  well  as  several 
other  alternatives. 

Should  the  Defense  Department  arrive 
at  a  method  of  selection  which  is  more 
equitable  and  efficient  than  the  random 
selection  method  I  have  proposed,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  support  it.  I  pres- 
ently know  of  no  better  alternative. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the  De- 
fense Department  that  the  proposal  to 
consider  revising  our  draft  system  to 
choose  those  who  must  serve  from  a  pool 
of  our  young  men  aged  19  or  20  "deserves 
thoroughgoing  evaluation,  in  preparation 
for  its  application  when  military 
strengths  stabilize  at  a  level  which  would 
result  in  a  new  trend  toward  higher  in- 
duction ages." 

Mr.  Morris  reported  that  the  Defense 
Department  will  continue  to  study  the 
question.  I,  too.  intend  to  continue  to 
pursue  this  question,  for  the  method  by 
which  we  determine  who  shall  serve  is  a 
question  which  affects  all  Americans. 

In  my  judgment,  this  question  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time,  the 
statements  made  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Morris  and  myself,  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statsmknt  of  Thomas  D.  Morris.  Assistant 
SBCUTAar  OF  Dztxnsc  (BiAKPowBt) .  BsroKx 

TH«  HOUSK  COMMrmtX  ON  AXMXD  SMH\rlC«8, 

RB-oar  ON  DOD  Studt  or  th«  DmArr,  June 
30.  1966 

OKPARTMCIfT   OF   DKFENSX  RXPORT  ON    STUDY   OF 

THX  nuFT,  jxim  itea 
In   April   1B64  a   comprehensive  study  of 
tile  present  drart  RyBtein  wu  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.    A  major  objec- 


tive of  the  study  was  to  assess  the  p)08«lbllit> 
of  meeting  our  military  manpowpr  requtr^ 
menta  on  an  entirely  voluntary  b.asU  In  thi 
coming  decade.  The  basic  conclusion*  of 
this  study  were  contained  in  Secretary  Mc- 
Namaras  posture  statement  to  the  Congrwi 
early  this  ye.^r.  We  have  now  brought  tht 
analyses  upon  which  the  stxidy  was  based  ud 
to  date,  and  And  th.it  experience  in  recent 
months  confirms  in  ail  respects  our  earlier 
findings  and  conclusions. 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  stress  tiut 
It  has  been,  and  Is  our  firm  policy  to  meet  a 
maximum  of  our  requirements  through  voli 
untary  enlistments,  and  that  we  depend  upon 
the  draft  only  for  the  residual  number  of 
people  required  from  month  to  month 
There  are  many  reasons  for  thl.s  Reliance 
upon  volunteers  to  the  greatest  extent  poe- 
slble  in  peacetime  is  in  accord  with  the 
American  tradition.  The  volunteer,  more- 
over, serves  Initially  one  or  two  years  longer 
than  the  draftee,  and  is  more  liiceiy  to  seek 
a  military  career 

To  encourage  and  facilitate  voluntary  en- 
listments, the  Military  Services  mainuin  a 
sr.bstantlal  recruiting  organization;  cur- 
rently there  are  more  than  3,000  recruiting 
stations  throughout  the  United  States, 
manned  by  7.000  recruiters.  The  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Air  Force  have  -with  limited 
exceptions — depended  entirely  upon  volun- 
teers. The  Army,  in  most  recent  years,  hu 
obtained  over  half  of  Its  pers<jnnei  tiirough 
enlistments  and  its  enlistment  totals  have 
exceeded  those  of  any  other  Service. 

Nonetheless,  our  studies  fully  conflrm  the 
essentiality  of  the  draft,  both  to  supply  the 
residual  number  of  men  needed  to  man  our 
forces,  and  to  encourage  a  larger  number  of 
volunteers. 

In  this  statement  I  will  review  five  ques- 
tions which  have  been  considered: 

I.  What  has  been  our  experience  with  the 
Selective  Service  System  since  p.assage  of  the 
Act  in  1948? 

II.  What  are  the  problems  in  the  SelectlTe 
Service  process? 

III.  Can  foreseeable  manpower  require- 
ments be  met  without  the  draft  under  pres- 
ent military  manpower  pollcle.';'' 

IV.  If  not,  would  Improvements  In  pay 
and  other  manpower  practices  enable  u»  to 
sustain  an  all-volunteer  force? 

V.  Finally,  if  the  draft  mtist  be  continued. 
are  there  ways  of  improving  the  proceaa  of 
choosing  tliose  men  who  must  serve  in 
uniform? 

SCOPE    OF   BTCTDT 

Before  outlining  our  answers  to  these  Ati 
questions,  I  would  like  to  Indicate  the  com- 
prehensive basis  for  our  studies.  Altogether. 
these  studies  have  assessed  the  experience 
and  attitudes  of  several  hundred  thouaand 
men.  They  were  conducted  by  the  Military 
Departments,  the  Bureau  of  Census,  the  D»- 
partmenta  of  Labor  and  Health,  and  Educi- 
tlon,  and  Welfare  and  by  the  Selective  Sen- 
Ice  System. 

Selective  Service  reviewed  the  record*  of 
288,000  registrants  as  of  July  1964  to  obtain 
Information,  for  each  age  class,  on  thoee  wbo 
had  served  and  those  who  had  not. 

The  Military  Departments  obtained  Infor- 
mation on  the  attitudes  of  102.000  men  on 
active  duty  and  46,000  Ready  Reservlata.  in 
order  to  determine  their  reasons  for  enter- 
ing the  Service,  including  the  influenc*  d 
the  draft. 

The  Bureau  of  Censua  made  a  natlonwld* 
survey  of  both  non-veterans  and  veteran*,  tf 
16-34  In  35,000  households,  to  determine  their 
military  service  plans,  experience  and  »tti" 
tudes.  with  particular  reference  to  the  draft. 

Plnally,  the  Labor  Department  and  tt» 
Public  Health  Service  aaalsted  us  In  nwcw 
■tudles.  The  Labor  Department  furT«f» 
over  2.700  employment  and  training  offldRH 
In  Industry,  colleges,  and  public  employiMOt 
offices,  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  dnft  • 
employment  and  training  opportunltt«  « 
draft-lUble  yoting  men.    The  Public  H««ltt 
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Service  assisted  us  In  evaluating  the  special 
problems  of  medical  manpower  supply  and 
requirements. 

/    HTiat    has   been   out   experience   wxth 
selective  service? 

Between  September  1950  and  June  1966, 
188  draft  calls  were  placed  with  the  Selective 
Service  Sy.stem — tJne  In  every  month  except 
May  and  June  1961.  During  this  period.  11.3 
mllilon  men  have  entered  or  been  called  to 
active  service  as  enlisted  men,  of  whom  3.5 
nillllon — nearly  one  In  three — were  draftees. 
This  has  meant  an  average  monthly  rate  of 
mductions  of  about  18,600. 

The  draft  has  proven  to  be  a  very  flexible 
tool  duirng  the  past  16  years.  It  has  ad- 
justed rapidly  to  widely  varying  annual  re- 
quiremeii'b  In  liJ53.  it  wa.s  called  upon  to 
supply  664  000  men  (59';-  of  new  entrants), 
while  in  1D61  draft  requirements  dropped  to 
60,000  1 14  ;  of  new'  entrants  I  In  tlie  past 
12mont!iS  (fiscal  year  19C6)  It  h.a.?  been  nec- 
essary to  Issue  draft  calls  for  334  500  men  In 
spite  of  a  record  volume  of  new  enlistments. 
These  requirements  have  been  met  promptly. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
success  of  the  draft  in  meeting  military 
mar.power  requirements,  nor  can  there  be 
any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  need  for  tlie 
ara.'t  m  the  pre.sent  period. 

K  priiicip.il  problem  affecting  the  opera- 
tion of  the  draft  system  In  the  past  has  been 
the  growing  supply  of  draft-age  men  In  rela- 
tion to  military  reqlrements  A  decade  ago, 
only  1  150.000  men  were  reaching  age  18. 
In  1965.  the  number  of  18-year-olds  had 
Increased  by  50%  to  more  than  1.700.000. 
This  irenU  will  continue  Into  the  comiug 
decade;  by  1974,  the  number  of  men  reach- 
ing draft  age  will  total  more  than  2,100.000 — 
over  80  ^  above  the  1955  level. 

{.nlxsted  personnel  entries  hy  major  source,^ 
fiscal  years  1948-66 

lN'u!iib«ri  In  thousands] 


Vear 

Total 

En- 
listees' 

Draftees 

Reserve  Percent 
recalls  1  draftees 

1M8 

281 

3«S 

181' 

l,8-'6 

evi 
m 

647 
69S 
.W3 
578 
453 

ir,i 
43y 

446 
715 

w 

5.>7 
833 

281 
368 
182 
630 
S32 
397 
382 
480 
44« 

327 
340 
346 
3H6 
400 
373 
376 
3.11 
,W8 

1M9 

IMO.  . 

30 

7.8 

19IS1.... 
!»£!.-.. 

liB3 

ItM 

loss 

liW 

I»67.  ... 

I!t58 

I9SB 

19M.  .. 

m.   .. 

m 

1««S 

1«M 

1965 

I**'.... 

887 
379 
564 
265 
215 
137 
180 
126 
111 
90 
60 
168 
74 
151 
103 
335 

609 
80 

"iis" 

32  1 
38  2 

58.7 
41.0 
30  9 
23.5 
'31.3 
27.8 
24.6 
20  5 
l.T  5 
22.1 
16.6 
28.7 
22.7 
35.9 

'  ExciudlnK  re*nllstmentii. 

'Includes  male  reirular  enlistments,  other  than  prior 
Wflce,  nwi  enlHti'd  rpjicrvi.sui  voluntarily  entering 
Ktlve  duly  ti.iirs  of  J  years  or  more. 

'Kstlmated. 


Men  reaching  age  18 
|In  thousands) 

Ye«r 

Number 

Percent 
Increase 

1955 

1,150 
1.3S0 
1.720 
1.980 
2.120 

1«M 



16 

50 

84 

1»70..              

liP4...    ~ 

As  a  consequence  of  this  trend,  a  steadllv 
decreasing  percent  of  the  Nation's  manpower 
'0  Uie  draft  ages  19  through  2b  has  been 
^&iled  on  to  serve,  and  this  trend  may  con- 
■~"' '^''^^''^•"■d  in  the  future,  as  shown  In 
'^VD\x  2  In  1958,  70%  of  men  reaching  age 
<o  bad  seen  military  service,  in  1962.  58% 
™  uiose  reaching  age  26  had  served;  today 
"•  ngure  Is  about  46%.  By  1974,  at  pre- 
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Vietnam  force  levels,  only  34%  of  those  reach. 
ing  age  26  will  be  required  to  serve.  If  the 
current  3  million  btrength  level  were  sus- 
tained In  the  future,  the  percent  serving 
would  decline  to  42  "■.  . 

One  consequence  of  the  growing  Imbal- 
ance in  supply  versus  requirements  in  the 
past  decade,  was  a  trend  towards  more  lib- 
eral deferment  policies.  These  actions  were 
based  on  the  objective  of  providing  the 
armed  services  with  fully-qualified  men. 
while  minimizing  disruption  to  the  cAreers 
of  as  many  men  as  pos.'iible  when  Justified  in 
the  national  health,  safety  and  interest  Re- 
cent high  draft  calls  have  made  it  necessary 
to  reverse  this  trend,  as  discussed  later  In 
this  statement. 

EXHIBIT  2 

Percentage  of  men,  age  26.  with  military 
service — Actual:  1958,  1962.  19S6:  Pro- 
jected: 1974 

Percent 

1958 70 

1962    (actual) 58 

1966 I  46 

1974    (projected)     (3.0   million   strength 

assumption) 42 

1974    (projected)     (2.7   mllilon  strength 

assumption) 34 

'  Preliminary  estimate. 

To  keep  the  Selective  Service  process  re- 
responsive  to  local  conditions  and  to  mini- 
mize processing  time,  a  high  degree  of  decen- 
tralization Is  practiced  Classification  of 
men.  granting  of  deferments  and  the  is- 
suance of  induction  orders  are  the  refponsi- 
biiitles  of  over  4.000  local  Draft  Boards.  The 
benefit*  of  this  decentralization  have  been 
well  stated  by  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service : 

"No  system  of  compulsory  service  could 
long  endure  without  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple ..  .  The  Selective  Service  System  Is, 
therefore,  founded  upon  the  grass  roots  prin- 
ciple, In  which  boards  made  up  of  citizens 
In  each  community  determine  when  regis- 
trants should  be  made  available  for  military 
service." 

The  examination  of  men  under  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  fitness  standards  is  con- 
ducted by  the  74  Armed  Forces  Examining 
and  Entrance  Stations  which  are  Jointly 
staffed  by  all  Military  Services  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Army.  In  order  to  assist  the 
Selective  Service  System  in  meeting  current 
high  draft  calls,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  assure  that  its 
examination  results  are  reported  on  a  timely 
basis  to  the  draft  boards.  As  a  result,  the 
baclsJog  of  Incomplete  cases  In  the  Armed 
Forces  Examining  and  Entrance  Stations  has 
dropped  32'^  isi  the  past  few  months;  and 
86%  of  all  completed  cases  are  now  handled 
In  six  days  or  less. 

//    What  are  the  problems  in  the  Selective 

Service  process? 

Criticisms  of  the  Selective  Service  process 
In  recent  years  have  emphasized  four  prin- 
cipal points: 

First,  the  present  selection  procedure  calls 
the  oldest  men  first — those  who  are  the  most 
settled  in  their  careers. 

Second,  past  deferment  rules  have  favored 
college  men — those  who  may  be  the  more 
fortunate  economically 

Third,  past  deferment  rules  have  favored 
married  men  without  children — thus  putting 
a  premium  on  early  marriages. 

Fourth,  Department  of  Defense  standards 
In  recent  years  have  disqualified  men  with 
lesser  mental  ability  and  educational  attain- 
ment— those  who  may  have  been  culturally 
deprived. 

We  have  examined  each  of  these  Cirltclsms 
with  the  following  findings: 

A.  The  Present  Selection  Procedure  Calls  the 
Oldest  Men  First 

Exhibit  3  (not  printed  In  Record)  Illus- 
trates the  fact  that  present  draft  rules  op- 


erate to  lift  the  median  age  of  Involuntary 
Inductees  during  times  of  a  surplus  In  supply 
versus  requirements;  and  that  this  trend  is 
sharply  decreased  during  periods  of  high 
draft  calls.  During  the  past  five  years,  the 
median  age  of  draftees  has  ranged  from  a 
high  of  23  7  in  1963  to  todays  low  of  20.8 

The  outloolc  for  the  next  decide  U  again 
an  upward  trend  in  the  median  age,  due  to 
the  growing  supply  of  draft-llabie  men,  par- 
ticularly If  military  strengths  retiu-n  to  the 
pre- Vietnam  level 

This  Is  the  most  undesirable  feature  of  the 
present  selection  procediire,  both  from  the 
military  viewpoint  and  from  the  sunapoint 
of  the  individual.  Combat  commanders  pre- 
fer the  younger  age  group,  and  about  eight 
out  of  ten  volunteers  are  in  the  age  group 
under  20. 

We  have  also  ascertained  that  older  draft- 
liable  men  face  personal  hardships  In  our 
stirveys,  we  found  that:  3&'',  of  eallgted  men 
who  had  originally  entered  service  at  ages 
22-25  had  been  told  by  at  least  one  prospec- 
tive employer  that  they  could  not  be  hired 
because  they  might  be  drafted.  College  men 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  with  restrictive 
hiring  practices;  54 '"c  of  this  group  reported 
some  difficulty  in  their  personal  planning, 
prior  to  entering  service,  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  their  draft  status. 

B.  Past  Deferment   Rules  Have  Favored 
College  Men 

Our  analysis  of  Selective  Service  records 
of  men  reaching  age  26  as  of  June  1964  re- 
vealed that  only  40 'i  of  the  college  graduates 
had  served,  compared  to  60%  of  the  college 
drop-outs,  67%  of  the  high  school  graduates 
and  50%  of  the  non-high  school  graduates 
I  iee  Exhibit  4).  Since  nearly  all  physicians 
and  some  other  officers  enter  service  after 
age  26.  the  percentage  of  college  graduates 
In  this  age  class  who  will  have  served  will 
be   somewhat   larger    than   40^"' 

There  are  many  reasons  why  past  draft 
rules  tended  to  favor  the  college  grawluate 
under  the  high  draft  ages  In  effect  In  the 
early  I960's.  He  has  had  more  opportvmlty 
to  reach  age  26  without  serving — by  receiv- 
ing an  occupational  deferment,  by  continuing 
graduate  study,  or  by  acquiring  dependents. 
In  fact.  11%  of  the  26  year  old  college  grad- 
uates had  an  occupational  deferment  as  of 
June  30.  1964.  compared  to  less  than  1%  of 
all  other  men  who  were  age  26  on  this  date. 

EXHEBIT  4 

Percentage  of  26-year  old  men  uho  had  en- 
tered military  service  by  educational  lei'el, 

July   1964 

Percent 

Non-high-school    graduate 60 

High  school  graduate,  no  college 57 

Some  college  non-graduate 60 

College    graduate 40 

There  are  arguments,  however,  in  favor  of 
college  student  deferment  Present  student 
deferment  rules  were  originally  develop>ed  In 
1951.  based  on  the  v;ews  of  leading  educa- 
tors and  Federal  policy  makers,  in  order  to 
provide  an  assured  flow  of  college  trained 
manpower,  both  for  the  civilian  economy  and 
the  Armed  Services  Tlie  Military  Depart- 
ments. In  fact,  look  to  civilian  colleges  for 
90%  Of  their  new  officers.  Under  the  much 
lower  current  draft  age  and  the  tighter  de- 
ferment rules  now  in  effect,  the  percentage 
of  college  graduates  serving  will  be  much 
higher  than  in  the  recent  past 

C.  Past      Deferment      Rules      Have     Favored 
M:irried  Men  Without  Children 

In  September  1963.  when  the  median  age 
of  inductees  reached  a  peaii.  It  was  decided 
that  married  men  without  children  should 
be  placed  in  an  order  of  Induction  after  single 
mten,  a  procedure  then  tantamount  to  defer- 
ment After  two  years  of  experience.  It  Vas 
found  that  men  in  the  20  21  year  age  group 
had  accelerated  their  marriage  plans,  pre- 
sumably because  of  tlUs  deferment  Incentive, 
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Last  summer.  It  became  clear  that  continua- 
tion of  the  lower  order  of  call  for  these  men 
waa  not  desirable,  either  from  a  manpower 
supply  standpoint  or  In  terms  of  social  and 
equity  con.sldemtlons.  \n  Executive  Order 
was  thus  isaufd  on  Augtist  26.  1965,  provid- 
ing that  reglstr;i.nt8  married  after  that  date 
would  no  loi-Ker  be  placed  In  a  lower  order 
of  call 

Our  experience  with  this  deferment  policy 
suggesia  that  It  should  not  be  relnstltuted  In 
the  future 

D.  DOD  Stand;\rds  In  Recent  Tears  Have 
Dlsqu;Ume<l  Men  With  I^esser  Mental  Abil- 
ity and  Educational  Attainment 
Department  of  Defense  qualification  stand- 
ards are  of  three  types,  mental,  physical  and 
moral  The  latter  two  categories  have  been 
evolved  over  long  years  of  experience  and 
have  not  changed  mateilally.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  a  thoroughgoing  review  of  these 
particular  standards  and  their  application. 
The  principal  area  of  opportunity,  how- 
ever, lies  in  reassessing  our  mental  standards. 
which  have  been  increased  substantially 
since  1958.  The  legal  minimum  requires 
that  the  new  recruit  pass  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualification  Test  (AFQT>  with  a  score  In 
the  10th  percentile  or  above  (that  Is,  In  the 
upper  90%  of  the  population  tested).  The 
law.  however,  perml'.s  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  raise  these  standards  In  peacetime. 
The  legal  nunlmum  standard  was  used 
from  Korea  until  1958.  at  which  time  per- 
mission to  raise  peacetime  standards  was 
granted  by  Congress  Between  1968  and 
1963,  standards  were  raised  by  adding  the 
requirement  for  a  piisslng  score  In  three  out 
of  seven  areas  of  an  aptitude  test  battery 
given  to  those  with  low  APQT  scores. 

Last  summer,  a  reexamination  was  begun 
to  determine  whether  these  standards  were 
unnecessarily  disqualifying  men  who,  during 
the  normal  training  cycle,  could  be  m.ade 
fully  suitable  by  adequate  "remedial"  pro- 
grams and  acceptable  "screenlng-out"  pro- 
cedures. Our  examination  led  to  reTlslons  In 
standards  which  are  now  qualifying  an  addi- 
tional 40,000  men  annually.  The  first  revi- 
sion, made  on  November  1,  1965,  pa-ovldes 
that  any  high  school  graduate  scoring  in  the 
16th  APQT  percentile  or  above  will  be  ac- 
cepted, regardless  of  his  aptitude  test  scores. 
This  revision  was  based  on  extensive  research 
which  showed  that  high  school  graduates,  at 
any  mental  level,  had  a  better  performance 
record  than  non-lilgh  school  graduates.  The 
second  revl-i^lon.  made  on  April  1,  1966.  ac- 
cepts an  individual  In  the  16th  percentile  or 
above,  who  scores  well  In  any  two  aptitude 
areas. 

The  results  of  these  changes  are  being 
carefully  scrutinized,  and  further  revisions 
Win  be  instituted  if  found  feasible. 

In  order  to  accept  men  with  lesser  apti- 
tudes In  a  sound  manner,  the  Services  have 
Instituted  remedial  training  programs  and 
screening  procedures  to  assure  that  only 
fully  suitable  men  are  retained.  These  safe- 
guards are  Important  not  only  under  today's 
revised  standards,  but  also  for  the  future 
should  the  need  arise  to  accept  all  men  who 
meet  the  legal  minimum.  They  will  enable 
us  to  avoid  many  of  the  problems  of  disci- 
pline and  marginal  performance  which  were 
experienced  during  and  after  Korea. 

In  the  future,  we  feel  that  a  more  com- 
prehensive program  of  remedial  education 
and  physical  rehabilitation  should  be  con- 
ducted to  qualify  an  even  larger  group  of 
men.  This  prt>gram  would  accept  men  who 
have  physical  defecta  that  can  be  remedied 
(with  minor  surgery,  If  required),  or  who 
need  educational  upgrading  requiring  up  to 
three  to  six  months  beyond  the  basic  train- 
ing cycle  We  believe  that  this  Is  an  Invest- 
ment we  must  make,  both  In  the  Interest  of 
broadening  the  pool  from  which  manpower 
can  be  drawn,  and  to  assure  a  more  even 
distribution  of  the  military  obligation  among 
our  youth. 


In  the  light  of  the  problems  described 
above,  and  the  otjjpctlve  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  draw  to  a  maximum  on  volunteers, 
the    next   question   examined   by  our  study 

was; 

;//.  Can  foreseeable  manpower  requirements 
be  met  without  the  draft  under  present 
manpower  policies? 

While  the  draft  has  been  called  on  to 
produce  less  than  one-third  of  new  enlisted 
entrants  since  1950,  It  has  long  been  appar- 
ent that  the  pressure  of  the  draft  has  a  de- 
rided Influence  on  the  decision  of  many  of 
the  remaining  two-thirds  who  volunteer  To 
dm-umei't  this  Influence,  a  que.'^tionn.ilre 
survey  was  made  of  a  representative  sample 
of  active   dvity  and  ready  reserve  personnel 


on  their  first  tour,  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  draft  Influenced  their  decision 
to  enter  military  service.  TTie  results  (Il- 
lustrated In  Exhibit  5)  provide  a  signlflcaia 
measure  of  draft  motivation: 

EXHIBIT  s 

Percentage  of  first  term  enlistees  and  officeri 
who  entered   because  of  the  draft'- 

Percent 

Officers  (first  active  duty  tour) 41 

Regtilar   enlistees    (first   term) 38 

iie-serve  enlibtees  (no  active  service)...  7i 
'  Source  -  Department  of  Defen.se  Surveys 
of  Active  Duty  and  Reserve  Personnel  Oct- 
Nov  1964.  Based  on  responses  to  question; 
'Would  you  have  entered  service  if  there  had 
been  no  draft." 


Percent  who  would  not  have  volunteered  without  the  draft 


Group  queried 

AU 
services 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

M&rlae 
Corps 

RcL'l  ]  1'4r  Hllltftt^S                                                                   ... .-.---. 

38 

41 
71 

48 

48 
72 

33 
40 
78 

43 
39 
80 

30 

(  );Jj,^.fS                                                               .         -.    . ..... 

27 

Ui:sei\e  enlistees  (Including  National  Guard) 

M 

Using  the  above  findings,  we  have  esti- 
mated the  probable  numbers  of  men  who 
could  be  expected  to  enlist  voluntarily  with- 
out the  pressure  of  the  draft.  If  no  changes 
were  made  In  pay  or  other_  Incentives  These 
estimates  allow  for  the  expected  growth  In 
mllitary-age  population.  Separate  esti- 
mates were  produced  (1)  under  an  employ- 
ment level  of  5.5>",  the  average  for  the  ten 
years  ending  In  1966;  and  (2)  under  the  cur- 
rent unemployment  level  of  4'",  .  The  find- 
ings clearly  demonstrate  that  an  all-v<ilun- 
teer  force,  under  present  policies,  would  fall 
far  short  of  any  force  level  which  has  been 
required  since  1950. 

A.  New  enlisted  accessions  would  drop 
sharply  by  1970  without  the  draft 
After  making  full  allowance  for  the  In- 
creasing supply  of  men  In  the  younger  age 
classes,  It  Is  estimated  that  the  annual  vol- 
ume of  enlisted  accessions  would  drop  by 
1970  to; 

Estimated  number 
Unemployment  rate:  of  volunteers 

4  percent 235,000 

5  5    percent 274.000 

•  •  •  •  • 

These  Include  such  diverse  skills  as  elec- 
tronics maintenance  technicians,  missile  re- 
pairmen, intelligence  analysts,  meteorollgl- 
cal  aides  and  computer  programmers — among 
many  others.  Increasing  reliance  upon  so- 
phisticated weap>ons  systems  and  equipment 
has  greatly  Increased  the  relative  Importance 
of  these  skills,  and  this  trend  wlU  continue 
In  the  future. 

Similar  problems  of  sp)eclallst  shortages 
would  be  encountered  In  officer  procurement 
programs.  Tlie  medical  and  dental  corpus 
would  exjjerlence  particularly  severe  short- 
ages in  view  of  the  heavy  reliance  upon  the 
draft  in  staffing  these  professional  positions. 

IV.  Would  improvements  in  pay  and  other 

manpower   practices  enable   us   to  sustain 

an  all-volunteer  force? 

Having  found  that  elimination  of  the 
draft,  with  no  new  incentives,  would  make  it 
lmpc«slble  to  sustain  force  levels  of  the  size 
required  during  the  past  16  years,  we  next 
examined  the  potentials  for  attracting  a 
larger  number  of  volunteers  by  ( 1 )  increas- 
ing pay.  (3)  offering  more  liberal  educational 
and  fringe  benefits,  and  (3)  replacing  mili- 
tary with  civilian  employees. 

To  examine  these  opportunities,  we  re- 
quested the  Bureau  of  Census  to  survey  non- 
veterans,  age  16  to  34.  to  determine  their 
attitude  toward  military  service  versus  civil- 
ian employment  and  the  factors  they  consid- 
ered moet  Important  in  chooelng  a  Job  or 
career. 


A.  The  cost  of  sustaining  an  adequate  all- 
volunteer  force  would  be  prohibitive 

Stirprlslngly,  responses  of  the  16-19  yea: 
old  group  revealed  th.at  pay  alone  Is  a  lest 
potent  factor  than  might  be  expected. 

This  group  was  asked:  "If  there  was  no 
draft,  what  condition  would  be  most  lilcelj 
to  get  you  to  volunteer?"  The  responsw 
revealed ; 

That  "equal  pay"  with  civilian  life  vu 
considered  the  most  important  Inducement 
by  less  than  4';-.. 

That  "considerably  higher"  pay  than  m 
civilian  life  was  considered  most  Important 
by  only  17';  . 

These  findings  generally  confirmed  other 
analyses  of  enlistment  rates  versus  wage 
levels  in  various  sections  of  the  United 
States.  By  relating  the  rate  of  voluntary 
enlistments,  unemployment,  and  the  differ- 
ential between  nalUtary  and  civilian  pay  by 
region,  we  were  able  to  estitbllsh  estimates 
of  the  additional  payroll  costs  required  to 
attract  an  all-voKmteer  force 

It  was  found  that  pay  Increases  for  officers 
during  their  first  two  years  would  have  tc 
be  in  the  range  of  20^c-50'^  to  attract  an 
all-volunteer  officer  force.  For  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, much  steeper  Increases  would  be 
needed: 

(Range  of  pay  increases  required] 
Unemployment  rate:  Percent 

4  0  11I>-»1 

5.5 :::::::::  "rrrrr eo-iw 

Translating  these  findings  into  dollars  re- 
qiUred  to  support  a  27  million  (pre-Vlet- 
nam)  all-voltmteer  active  force,  it  was  found 
that: 

(Range  of  increased  payroll  costs! 
Unemployment  rate:  ^''f^ 

1?:::::::::::::... »^'° 

The  above  estimates  make  allowance  for 
the  ofTsetting  savings  which  would  later  re- 
sult from  lower  turnover  and  the  hlgaef 
career  content  of  an  all-volunteer  force. 

But  these  are  not  the  total  new  costs  whlcn 
would  be  required.  Still  greater  Increases  IE 
the  pay  of  reserve  personnel  would  be  ^^f?"- 
due  to  the  very  low  volunteer  resixinse  wltfl- 
out  the  draft.  While  less  precise  anaij» 
were  made.  It  Is  estimated  that  at  lewt  ^ 
additional  »!  billion  would  be  '■«1"''7 J: 
order  to  attract  an  all-volunteer  reserve  fore 
of  present  size.  . 

In  the  medical  field,  it  would  be  imprK 
tlcable  to  induce  3,000  or  more  pby"»^ 
annually— nearly  60  of  those  «^»°"*"2 
each  year-to  voluntarily  enter  i^^ 
through  Increased  pay. 
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Finally,  the  above  estimates  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  costs  required  to  sustain  the 
pre-Vletnam  force  level  To  obtain  increases 
above  this  level  would  necessitate  greater- 
tban-proportlonate  increases  for  each  Incre- 
ment added  to  the  force. 
B.  Improvement   in    Fringe    Benefits   Would 

Have    Limited     ElTcct     as    an    Enlistment 

Inducement 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Census  study  of  non- 
veierans  requested  the  respondents  to  desig- 
nate the  factor  "most  important"  In  choosing 
a  Job  or  career.  Fringe  benefits  placed 
eighth  out  of  nine  factors,  with  lets  than 
3r^  rankling  It  most  importiint.  This  bears 
out  ex;)erience  from  other  studies  of  the 
career  motivation  of  young  men,  and  con- 
flrms  the  view  that  leave,  retirement,  medi- 
cal and  other  such  benefits  are  of  primary 
Import.ince  to  men  already  in  service,  par- 
ticularly at  career  decision   points. 

Thus,  while  we  must  continue  to  press 
forward  with  Improvements  in  such  areas  to 
improve  morale  and  career  retention  rates. 
it  16  unlikely  that  these  Improvements  will 
contribute  significantly  to  attracting  a  larger 
number  of  volunteers. 

The  one  possible  exception  to  the  above 
finding  is  in  the  field  of  educational  benefits: 


[Vrcent  who  felt  they  would  be 
i.'Uicfd  to  volunteer  without  a 
iratl  (16-  to  19-year-olds)— 

Non- 
Students 

Students 

lIpur&iiK'P'I  truininn  in  a  job  or 
&III  u.«eful  in  civilian  life 

Usent  to  school  or  colleKe  at 
Oovernnieiit  oxiiense  before  or 
durihK  iiillilury  service     

11  lent  to  scliool  or  collcKO  at 
(lovfriiiijeiit  expense  after 
mlUtarj-  service 

Percent 
29 

18 

8 

Percent 

20 

31 
12 

The  last  named  incentive  Is  provided  un- 
der the  recently  enacted  "GI  BUI  of  Rights." 

In  respect  to  the  tirst  two,  the  Services  are 
offerlug  such  training  and  educational  in- 
centives on  an  extensive  scale,  and  those 
surveyed  recognized  that  military  service  is 
superior  to  civilian  careers  In  these  respects. 
Thus,  while  further  improvements  should  be 
tnade  whenever  pos.'-lble,  the  opportunities 
V)  increa.se  volunteers  through  such  incen- 
tives cannot  be  counted  on  to  overcome  more 
than  a  sm.dll  fraction  of  the  deficit  we  would 
face  without  the  draft. 

C  Replacement  of  military  with  civilian  per- 
ionuel  can   reduce   requirements,    but   not 
enough  to  solve  the  volunteer  deficit. 
Early  in  our  study,  analyses  v  ere  made  of 
the  opportunities  for  greater  substitution  of 
clrtlliins  in  support-type  Jobs  now  performed 
by  military    personnel.      As    a    result,    plans 
»ere  implemented  in  the  fall  of  1965  to  re- 
lease 74  .ion  military  personnel   for  combat- 
type  aesi^fnments  by  substituting  60,500  cl- 
vilia.-is     Trie  ellmlnaUon  of  13.800  additional 
military  jobs  is  accounted   for   prlmarllv  by 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  trainees  and  re- 
lited  buppiirt  Jobs, 

W'e  are  watching  carefully  the  experience 
■n  this  substitution  program  and  continuing 
to  search  frr  additional  support-tvpe  Jobs 
Which  might  qualify  for  substitution.  How- 
ler, there  are  practical  limitations  on  the 
extent  to  wlilch  civilian  substitution  la  fea- 
sible due  •.;,  the  need; 

-Tu  provide  billets  for  the  training  and 
aevelopment  of  military  personnel  In  many 

^f!!L  ■  -'"^^^  ""  logistics,  required  in 
combat  theaters,  and 

n»r^"  P^'^'^'^'de  rot^itlonal  billets  for  military 
P«'^nnel  returning  from  tours  at  se^  and 
'1  overseas  areas 

^. j'ummary,  we  find  that  It  is  theoretically 
^•)ie  to  "buy"  an  all-volunteer  force,  at 
uty,n  "^"^"8  ^P  to  "l?  billion  (depending 
tl^n^  ""^^'fP'oyrnent  conditions  In  the  na- 
^  ihls  la  the  coet  to  sustain  pre-Viet- 
"«n  lorce  levels,     other  policy  changes  and 


techniques  to  attract  more  volunteers  do 
not  appear  collectively  to  offer  the  potential 
of  meeting  the  deficit  anticipated  under  an 
all-volunteer  force.  However,  these  tech- 
niques must  be  aggressively  pursued  to  help 
us  hold  our  compeUtlve  position  in  the  labor 
market,  under  conditions  of  full  employ- 
ment, and  to  continue  attracting  more  vol- 
unteers. 

V.  Are  there  tvat/s  of  improving  the  process 
of  choosing  those  who  must  serve? 

The  final  question  considered  In  our 
studies  was  whether — given  the  continuing 
need  for  some  form  of  conscription — there 
are  better  ways  of  choosing  those  who  must 
serve. 

One  fact  stands  out  as  the  key  criterion 
for  future  Improvementi^ — that  Is^  the  need 
for  concentrating  military  service  among  the 
younger  age  classes. 

A  nationwide  poll,  reported  in  late  1964, 
asked:  "If  you  had  a  son  who  had  to  spend 
two  years  In  a  military  service,  at  what  age 
would  you  like  him  to  begin  his  service?" 
TTie  following  responses  were  received : 

Ag*:  Percent 

16  to  17 .  .  6 

18 48 

19to20 .  20 

21 18 

22  or  over g 

The  desirability  of  service  at  a  young  age  Is 
fully  confirmed  by: 

The  experience  of  military  commanders,  as 
discussed  earlier. 

Less  disruption  of  schcx)l  plans,  since  it 
would  permit  men  to  fulfill  their  obligation 
after  high  school  and  before  college  (if  they 
prefer) .  It  would,  likewise,  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  more  men  to  earn  GI  benefits  be- 
fore entering  college. 

Less  disruption  to  marriage  plans.  SC"  of 
men  marry  by  age  22,  and  70-,    by  age  26 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  following  ap- 
pro,-u;h  might  be  considered  as  a  way  of  con- 
centrating the  major  requirement  for  mili- 
tary service  among  a  young  age  class,  such  as 
19  or  20: 

AU  men  would  be  cLisslfled.  as  at  p.'esent 
by  local  boards.  Present  deferment  rules 
would  be  continued  In  respect  to  student 
status,  occup,itiorLal  .«tatu6,  dependency 
status,  ROTC  and  Reserve  status. 

Inductions  of  men  from  the  Class  I-A 
available  pool  in  any  one  year  would  be  made 
from  a  priority  category  consisting  in  large 
part  of  the  current  19  or  20-year  olds. 

For  those  men  preferring  to  complete  their 
c<^>llege  education  befr.re  serving,  deferments 
could  be  granted  until  the  student  completed 
or  terminated  hLs  education.  At  that  time. 
he  would  have  equal  exposure  along  with  the 
19  or  20-year-olds  of  that  year. 

The  priority  category — called  after  draft 
delinquents  and  volunteers  for  Induction — 
would  thus  consist  of:  (1  1  available  19  or  20- 
year  olds;  and  (2)  older  men  up  to  age  35, 
who  become  available  fcjr  service  In  the  cur- 
rent yejir  after  expiration  of  their  student 
or  ottier  temjxerary  deferments. 

Men  not  reached  for  induction  by  the  end 
of  the  year  would  be  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  next  year's  draft  list.  aft«r  men  in  the  new 
class  of  19  or  20-ye.-ir  olds  and  the  newly 
available  ex-student<=. 

The  principal  feature  of  a  system  such  as 
that  illustrated  above,  is  that  it  reverses  the 
present  policy  of  calling  the  oldest  men  first, 
to  one  of  calling  yovnig  men  either  at  age  19 
or  20,  or  upon  completion  of  school  (if 
later). 

It  is,  thus,  our  conclusion  that  the  "young 
age  class  "  system  deserves  thoroughgoing 
evaluation,  in  preparation  for  Its  application 
when  military  strengths  stabilize  at  a  level 
which  would  result  In  a  renewed  trend  to- 
wards higher  InducUon  ages.  Immediate  in- 
troduction is  not  neqvilred  In  view  of  the  low 
median  age  (20  3  1    which  now  exists. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  foregoing  studies  have  led  to  five 
concluBlons; 

First,  we  cannot  look  forward  to  discon- 
tinuing the  draft  In  the  next  decade  unless 
changing  world  conditions  reduce  force 
levels  substantially  below  those  needed  since 
Korea. 

Second,  increases  In  military  compensation 
sufficient  to  attract  an  all-volunteer  force 
cannot  be  justified.  Nor  would  other  Incen- 
tives do  more  than  help  us  hold  our  com- 
petitive ixjsltlon  In  the  labor  market  under 
conditions  of  full   emplojineni 

Third,  we  should  continue  to  maximize 
service  by  volunteers;  to  eliminate  unnec*f?- 
sary  requirement*  for  millt-iry  men  where 
civilians  can  perform  the  task;  and  to  perfect 
techniques  of  remedial  training  and  physical 
rehabilitation  so  as  to  make  militsiry  service 
available  U>  every  man  who  wishes  It  and  is 
able  to  ser\e. 

Fourth,  with  recent  changes,  the  principle 
of  defern-ients  ion  such  grounds  af  depend- 
ency, student  status,  occupation,  and  unfit- 
ness) is  basicaHy  sound  However  experi- 
ence must  be  continuously  monitored  to 
assure  broad  partlclpyation  among  the  various 
population  groups 

Fifth,  looking  to  the  future,  the  draft 
selection  system  should  be  redesigned  to 
concentrate  military  service  among  the 
younger  age  classes — and  older  students  when 
they  leave  school — when  force  levels  are 
reduced  and  stabilized. 

Statement  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
Before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. June  2ii.   1966 

1  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  Committee  to  discuss  my 
views  on  the  Selective  Service  System.  1 
know  of  few  subjects  more  deserving  cf  otlr 
attention 

These  hearings  reflect  the  growing  national 
concern  over  the  operation  of  the  draft. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  there  was  virtually  no 
public  discussion  of  the  subject;  twice  in  the 
last  se\en  years  Congress  has  extended  the 
draft  with  virtually  no  discussion.  Now 
scarcely  a  day  passes  without  statements 
from  members  of  Congress  and  prominent 
educators,  articles  In  national  magazines, 
editorials  In  otir  most  respected  newspapers, 
and  heavy  m.all  to  Congressional  offices— all 
concerned  with  the  way  this  country  chooses 
lt,s  servicemen. 

The  main  reason,  of  course,  is  Vietnam. 
But  the  draft  would  deserve  our  serious  at- 
tention even  if  none  of  our  servicemen  were 
lij  combat  becatise  the  way  we  determine 
which  of  our  men  shall  serve  in  the  military 
affects  all  AmerlcanF  In  wartime  It  becomes 
doubly  Important,  for  the  Inequities  we 
tolerate  In  a  peacetime  draft  may  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and  death.  When  we 
ask  one  young  man  to  risk  his  life  for  his 
country,  and  tell  another  that  his  life  can 
proceed  undisturbed,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  be  sure  we  have  devised  the  fairest  way 
humanly  possible  to  ciioose  between  them 

Tlie  current  turmoil  stems  from  the  fact 
that  otir  present  draft  system  Is  an  anachro- 
nism. It  was  fashioned  to  meet  in  a  hurry 
the  enormous  needs  of  World  War  II.  It  was 
continued  after  the  war  on  the  assumption 
that  this  country  would  adopt  some  form  of 
universal  military  training.  But  after  It  be- 
came clear  that  universal  service  would  not 
be  adopted,  our  Selective  Service  System  was 
shaped  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  to  meet  changing 
manpower   needs. 

This  draft  system.  Jerry-built  after  the 
War,  has  not  been  changed  substantiaUy 
since  then.  Congress  has  not  reviewed  it  in 
15  years  TTiere  has  been  no  attempt  tc  de- 
sign a  comprehensive,  carefvilly-planxied  Bys- 
tem  which  would  meet  both  otir  military 
needs  and  our  civilian  priorities 

My  remarks  are  r.ot  intended  to  imply  any 
criticism  of  Genera!   Lewis  Hershey    a   great 
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American  who  over  the  last  25  years  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job  helping  this  country  meet 
Its  military  needs.  Nor  am  I  demeaning  the 
more  than  four  thousand  local  draft  boards, 
which  serve  selflessly  and  patriotically  to 
achieve  the  beet  results  they  can  under  the 
laws  they  are  directed  to  administer. 

The  responsibility  properly  rests  with  the 
Congress  and  Administration  to  design  a  bet- 
ter system.  Unless  this  is  done  we  will  con- 
tinue to  experience  what  Klngnaan  Brewster 
so  aptly  called  "a  cynical  avoidance  of  serv- 
ice, a  corruption  of  the  alms  of  education,  and 
a  tarnishing  of  the  national  spirit.  (Young 
menj  have  been  deprived  of  such  pride  as 
I  they  i  might  have  had  either  In  response  to 
honest  need  or  In  response  to  the  luck  of  the 
draw  " 

I  believe  our  draft  system  should  be  de- 
signed to  achieve  these  goals:  ( 1)  flexibility — 
an  ability  to  adjust  to  high  or  low  manpower 
needs:  (2)  fairness — a  conscientious  concern 
for  equal  treatment  for  every  young  man  In 
every  population  group:  (3)  certainly — a  re- 
gard for  uniformity  and  predictability,  so 
that  every  young  man  may  know  at  any  time 
If  and  when  he  is  likely  to  be  called. 

The  present  system  Incorporates  none  of 
these  virtues. 

This  failure  Is  largely  a  result  of  two  poli- 
cies of  the  present  system :  drafting  the  oldest 
flrst.  and  granting  liberal  deferments.  The 
first  produces  uncertainty;  the  second,  In- 
equity. 

The  policy  of  drafting  "oldest  flrst"  pits  the 
average  young  man  against  the  statistics  of 
rising  population  and  fluctuating  manpower 
needs,  and  he  is  the  Inevitable  loser.  Before 
Vietnam,  our  military  manpower  needs  were 
very  low.  When  that  crisis  ends,  our  man- 
jjower  needs  will  return  to  the  previous  low 
level,  or  drop  even  lower  Yet  In  the  last  16 
years  the  male  population  of  draft  age  has 
doubled  In  size.  Thus  the  manpower  needs 
of  the  army  of  the  future  will  not  Increase  in 
size  In  anywhere  near  the  ratio  of  population 
growth. 

This  means  the  average  age  of  induction 
win  rise  sharply.  In  1963  before  the  Vietnam 
buildup.  It  was  already  at  23  7  years.  In  the 
peacetime  "VO's  It  could  rise  as  high  as  25 

This  policy  of  drafting  the  oldest  flrst, 
therefore,  will  continue  to  force  young  men 
to  plan  their  lives  and  families  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  uncertainty  and  unpredictabil- 
ity Their  futures  will  be  uncertain  for  per- 
haps five  or  six  years,  from  the  time  when 
they  flrst  register  for  the  draft  to  the  time 
when  they  are  finally  called  into  service,  if 
they  are  called  at  all. 

This  uncertainty  is  not  merely  a  minor  Ir- 
ritant A  recent  National  Student  Associa- 
tion study  on  "student  stress"  revealed  that 
the  draft  contributes  to  the  anxiety  of  almost 
all  male  college  students — not  because  of 
fear  of  death,  or  dislike  of  the  service,  but  be- 
cause, as  the  students  put  It,  "we  dont 
know  what's  going  to  happen  to  us." 

Another  real  victim  of  this  uncertainty  is 
a  young  man's  career  Surveys  show  that  25 
per  cent  of  the  young  men  classified  lA  have 
been  turned  down  for  jobs  because  of  their 
draft  status.  This  Is  one  reason  why  unem- 
ployment among  men  of  draft  age  has  been 
higher  than  the  national  average. 

These  disadvantages  stem  from  the  first 
major  flaw  which  I  find  In  our  draft  system, 
the  policy  of  "the  oldest  first."  The  second 
flaw,  liberal  granting  of  deferments,  is  closely 
Intertwined  with  the  first. 

Under  the  present  deferment  policy,  linked 
with  the  "oldest  flrst"  system,  thovisands  of 
men  escape  military  service  by  compounding 
their  defermenu  for  college,  graduate  school 
and  dependency  past  the  age  of  26.  And  this, 
of  course,  presents  inequalities  which  amount 
to  a  class  bias  Those  who  can  afford  to 
study  and  to  support  families  at  the  same 
time  avoid  military  service  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  have  neither  the  Intellectual  nor 
financial  resources  to  compound  these  de- 
ferments. 


It  has  been  suggested  before  this  Commit- 
tee that  we  draft  those  men  between  the  ages 
of  36  and  34  who  have  not  served  and  are 
still  childless. 

There  are  now  some  10  million  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  19  and  26  who  have  not 
yet  served,  and  an  additional  two  million 
coming  of  draft  age  each  year.  When  we 
consider  this  available  manpower  pool,  the 
fact  that  we  might  find  it  necessary  simply 
m  the  Interests  of  equity  to  take  married 
men  in  their  30's  away  from  their  wives  and 
careers  to  meet  an  annual  draft  need  of 
only  360,000  vividly  illustrates  the  delects 
of  the  present  system. 

The  studies  I  have  seen  show  that  the 
highest  incidence  of  the  draft  Is  among  the 
educational  middle  class;  the  lowest  Inci- 
dence is  among  the  educational  upper  class; 
with  the  educational  lower  class  somewhere 
In  between  because  of  a  higher  rate  of  fail- 
ure on  mental  and  physical  tests.  It  also 
appears  that  the  draft  has  a  higher  Incidence 
among  non-white  Americans.  Defense  De- 
partment statistics  for  example,  showed  that 
In  fiscal  year  1965  more  than  16  per  cent  of 
those  drafted  were  non-whites.  where;is  only 
11  per  cent  of  the  total  draft  population 
Is  non-white. 

These,  then  are  the  two  major  problems 
I  find  In  the  present  draft  system:  the  un- 
certainty caused  by  drafting  the  oldest  flrst, 
and  the  Inequity  caused  by  granting  liberal 
deferments.  Tliese  problems  are  likely  to 
become  more  acute  as  the  expansion  of  our 
nianpower  pool  creates  a  situation  in  which 
smaller  and  smaller  proportions  of  the  men 
classified  lA  reaching  age  26  actually  serve. 
At  this  stage,  the  problems  of  finding  further 
rational  and  fair  policy  distinctions  for  de- 
ferments of  large  groups  of  draft-age  men 
creates  as  well  a  serious  Infiexiblllty  in  the 
system. 

General  Hershey  in  his  testimony  before 
this  Committee  emphasized  the  Importance 
of  the  present  deferment  system  as  a  means 
of  Influencing  people  to  train  themselves 
and  to  use  the  skills  they  acquire  in  work 
critical  to  the  nation.  I  am  skeptical  about 
this  so-called  "channeling  function"  of  the 
draft.  To  begin  with.  It  has  never  been  ex- 
plicitly authorized  by  Congress  as  a  function 
of  the  Selective  Service  System.  Further- 
more. I  would  doubt  that  the  System  has 
had  any  more  than  marginal  success  In  ex- 
erting this  channeling  to  increase  this  na- 
tion's supply  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
other  critical  specialties.  And  as  the  draft 
In  the  peacetime  futxire  works  to  affect  fewer 
people,  the  capacity  of  the  system  to  channel 
diminishes.  Finally,  and  most  Important, 
even  If  It  were  true  that  the  channeling 
effect  of  this  deferment  policy  were  sub- 
stantial. I  would  have  serious  reservations 
about  using  It  as  an  Incentive.  It  rewards 
evasive  behavior  and  motivates  people  for 
the  wrong  reasons. 

Because  of  wh.it  I  consider  these  baelc  de- 
fects In  the  present  Selective  Service  System, 
I  have  urged  In  recent  months  th.it  Congress 
conduct  an  Intensive  review  of  p.3sslblp  alter- 
natives to  this  system,  with  a  view  townrd 
finding  a  method  which  could  meet  our  man- 
power requirements.  Insure  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  military  service  obligation, 
and  provide  for  the  Induction  of  young  men 
at  an  early  age. 

I  think  an  age-class  lottery  system  might 
well  provide  such  an  alternative. 

In  an  age-class  lottery  system  all  men 
reaching  the  age  of  18  would  be  examined  by 
their  local  draft  boards.  Those  found  physi- 
cally and  mentally  quallfled — and  only 
those — would  be  assigned  a  number  by  their 
local  boards.  After  these  numbers  were  as- 
signed, the  Selective  Service  System  would 
conduct  a  national  drawing.  It  would  put 
Into  a  "flshbowl"  as  many  numbers  a«  the 
largest  Ic-cal  draft  board  In  the  country  had 
registrants,  then  draw  out  each  nvimber  and 
make  a  record  of  the  order  in  which  It  ap- 
peared.    Each   local    board    would   receive   a 


copy  of  this  list.  The  men  whose  nujnbei 
were  selected  first,  and  were  therefore  higher 
on  the  list,  would  be  called  flrst  by  their  local 
boards.  Let's  assume  that  the  flrst  number 
chosen  In  the  drawing  was  508.  Every  eligi- 
ble draftee  In  every  lc>cal  board  who  held  Uu 
number  508  would  know  that  he  would  b« 
called  up  first  In  the  next  draft  call.  Every 
eligible  draftee  who  held  a  number  near  the 
bottom  of  the  list  would  know  that  he  would 
be  drafted  only  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency. 

Each  number  would  of  course  represent  a 
different  quota  of  men:  508  would  be  held  bj 
fewer  men  than  35  because  fewer  local  boardi 
have  508  men.  Before  Issuing  a  draft  call, 
the  Selective  Service  System  would  decide 
how  many  men  it  needed,  then  compute  how 
many  numbers  would  have  to  be  cilied  to 
supply  that  m.iny  men.  Registrants  whcM 
numbers  were  not  reached  during  the  year  of 
their  draw  would  go  to  the  bolUiin  of  the  next 
year's  list.  They  would  remain  eligible  for 
the  draft,  but  It  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
be  called  unless  military  manpower  require- 
ments Increased  enormously.  But  this  would 
not  be  an  exemption.  They  could  be  called 
in  an  emergency;  they  would  merely  be  in  a 
better  position  to  plan  their  futures. 

Thus  all  physically  and  mentally  quali- 
fied men  would  stand  an  equal  chance  of 
selection  at  the  time  the  lottery  was  held 
for  their  age  class,  presumably  during  their 
19th  year.  No  deferments  would  be  made 
for  marriage,  fatherhood,  dependence  or  oc- 
cupation, except  In  cases  of  extreme  hardship. 
Retention  of  the  deferment  for  extreme  hard- 
ship would  enable  local  boards  to  decide 
pressing  hardship  cases  on  the  merits  of  a 
particular  case,  thereby  retaining  flexibility 
and  compassion  in  the  system. 

Educational  deferments  might  be  granted 
for  a  limited  period  of  time  of  up  to  four 
years,  but  they  would  in  reality  be  merely 
postponements.  Tho.se  students  who  wished 
to  finish  college  before  participating  in  the 
lottery  would  have  to  take  their  chanoe* 
when  they  completed  college  with  the  19  year 
old  age  group  in  that  year's  lottery.  There 
would  be  no  deferment  for  graduate  school, 
and  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  com- 
pound deferments  In  order  to  reach  the  age 
of  26  and  in  practical  effect  escape  the  draft 
altogether.  The  continuation  of  the  doctor's 
draft  would  oe  the  only  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  problem  of  physicians'  has  been  handled 
as  a  special  case  under  our  draft  laws  for 
many  years,  and  I  see  no  reas<:)n  for  not  con- 
tinuing to  so  treat  It.  Those  graduating  col- 
lege who  go  onto  medical  school  would  not 
go  into  the  lottery.  They  would  be  called. 
If  at  all,  after  completion  of  their  studlee 
under  a  special  doctors  draft. 

Under  this  system  the  average  age  of  In- 
duction would  remain  about  20.  which,  as  I 
understand  It.  is  desirable  both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  armed  forces  and  from  that 
of  those  eligible  for  the  draft. 

This  system  would  also  have  an  equitable 
impact.  Everyone  qualified — rich  or  poor, 
college  or  noncollege,  married  or  single- 
would  have  to  take  his  chances  in  the  lottery 
in  most  ca'ies  at  age  19,  when  differences  in 
education,  occupation,  and  marital  status  are 
less  than  they  are  subsequently. 

The  lottery  would  also  be  flexible  and  re- 
sponsive to  military  needs  because  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  would  actually  be  called  » 
any  one  year  could  be  Increased  or  decreased 
without  interfering  with  the  operation  of  th« 
system,  and  without  affecting  defermenu. 
An  lncrea.se.  for  Instance,  would  simply  mt*B 
that  the  local  boards  would  reach  further 
down  Into  those  men  whose  numbers  ap- 
peared lower  down  on  the  list.  It  1«  U^* 
that  under  a  lottery  system,  the  r:ue  of  «• 
listments  might  decline,  because  of  «« 
greater  certainty  of  those  not  drafted  In  tb* 
lottery  that  they  would  not  be  called  l»w^ 
But  since  those  who  do  serve  would  not  yt* 
have  clvUlan  careers  to  return  to  It  »«««» 
likely  that  the  rate  of  re-enllstment  »hou» 
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fM  to  compensate  for  the  decline,  and  this 
could  be  further  encouraged  by  Increasing 
ailltary  pay  scales. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  this  kind 
of  lottery  would  come  from  ending  the  hard- 
iblps  1  have  mentioned  which  stem  from  the 
present  pnictlce  of  calling  up  oldest  men  flrst. 

Drafting  men  from  the  IS'/a  and  19  year 
old  group  by  lottery  would  virtually  elim- 
maie  uncertainty.  Every  young  man  would 
tnow  whether  he  was  likely  to  be  called,  from 
ills  position  on  the  list  In  comparison  with 
the  expected  manpower  needs  of  that  year. 
Those  whose  nimibers  were  not  called  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  one  year's  draw  would  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  next  year's  lottery  list. 
They  would  still  be  subject  to  call.  But. 
given  the  growing  condition  of  manpower 
oversupply,  they  would  know  they  were  not 
likely  'M  be  called  except  In  conditions  of 
great  national  emergency. 

Furthermore,  the  lottery  system  would 
cause  less  disruption  In  the  lives  of  draft- 
eligible  youths.  Men  19  years  old  are  much 
less  lllteiy  to  have  started  families  or  begun 
well  paying  Jobs  than  men  a  few  years  their 
senior.  Their  personal  or  career  plans  are 
oJten  undecided.  ,The  draft  wouldn't  hit 
them  as  hard. 

Drafting  19  year  olds  by  lot,  furthermore. 
would  not  threaten  the  nation's  pool  of 
important  domestic  skills,  because  few  19 
year  olds  have  acquired  special  skills.  Add 
to  these  considerations  the  fact  that  younger 
draftees  often  make  the  best  soldiers,  because 
they  are  at  their  physical  peak  and  are  easier 
to  train,  and  taken  together,  the  arguments 
for  the  lottery  are  p)ersua6ive. 

The  lottery  is  not  a  revolutionary  Idea.  It 
was  used  in  this  country  In  the  Civil  War 
and  In  the  early  stages  of  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
It  is  now  being  used  in  West  Germany.  Aus- 
tralia, the  Philippines,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colom- 
bia and  Venezuela.  The  United  States,  it  Is 
true,  switched  from  the  lottery  approach  In 
World  War  II.  But,  as  I  understand  It,  this 
was  done  not  because  the  lottery  didn't  work 
but  becau.se  the  country  was  then  engaged 
Id  a  total  mobilization  In  which  a  method 
designed  to  select  only  a  few  from  the 
many  was  no  longer  appropriate. 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  approaches 
to  solving  the  problems  created  by  the  draft. 
I  am  concerned  only  In  finding  a  method  of 
selection  which  produces  the  best  results. 
The  lottery  may  be  able  to  do  this.  Adopt- 
ing the  lottery  system  would  not  mean  that 
we  had  given  up  on  resolving  the  complex- 
ities or  the  draft.  But  it  would  mean  that  we 
.had  decided  on  a  method  of  selection  around 
Which  we  could  build  certain  rules  to  make 
the  draft  more  workable  and  equitable  than 
It  is  today 

The  lottery  is  a  sound  foundation  for  a 
draft  system  It  Is  based  on  random  selec- 
tion, but  this  does  not  mean  mindless  or 
4--bltrary  selection.  The  lottery  generally 
makes  every  quallfled  young  man  equally 
liable  to  compulsory  selective  military  serv- 
ice at  the  tunc  in  a  young  mans  life  when 
we  differences  between  him  and  his  peers 
&fe  least  significant.  In  so  doing  It  ellml- 
hates  many  of  the  present  system's  Inequities 
without  posing  a  threat  to  our  national  need 
•or  educated  and  highly  skilled  citizens.  To 
me.  this  !.<:  the  make  of  an  eminently  sensible 
system- -not  at  all  mindless  In  Intent  nor 
arbitrary  in  results. 

Other  suEigestlons  have  been  made  which 
eliminate  the  problem  of  selection  methods 
»i«*ether.  that  Is,  draft  all  or  draft  none, 
"us  would  mean  either  Universal  MUltary 
service  or  a  professional  army. 

Let  us  first  consider  Universal  Military 
advice.  At  the  outset  we  face  the  question 
icoet  Customary  proposals  for  UMS  pro- 
P<»e  that  every  young  man  of  draft  age  be 
^n  at  le.ist  six  months  training  In  the  mUl- 
*^  But  this  would  mean  that  our  defense 
°WM  would  rise  several  billion  dollars  a  year. 
"^  U  would  mean  that  we  were  spending  a 
8^*1  amount  of  money  to  train  men  with- 


out regard  to  our  manpower  needs,  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  everyone  in  the 
service.  It  hardly  seems  wise  to  swell  our 
ranks  of  servicemen  Just  to  assure  that  every 
young  man  participates.  Universal  Military 
Service  Is  not  the  solution,  and  It  has  been 
largely   discredited. 

A  variation  on  this  Idea,  however,  hsis  re- 
ceived considerable  public  notice  In  recent 
weeks.  This  Is  the  plan  suggested  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara,  by  which  young  men  would 
perform  some  kind  of  pubUc  service  to  the 
nation,  either  In  the  military  or  In  a  civilian 
capacity  in  programs  such  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  War  on  Poverty,  VISTA,  teaching,  pub- 
Uc health,  or  others. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  the  theory 
underlying  this  idea.  As  James  Reston  of 
the  New  York  Times  wrote,  it  is  "a  new  con- 
cept of  national  service  in  wlilch  all  young 
people  in  America  can  acquire  a  sense  of  pur- 
f>ose  and  an  opf)ortunlty  for  service  at  home 
and   abroad." 

I  think  that  in  the  years  to  come  this  con- 
cept of  national  service  in  non-miUtary  pur- 
suits will  grow  in  stature  as  a  means  of  ful- 
filling an  individual's  desire  to  contribute  to 
the  world.  But  I  do  not  think  that  In  Its 
present  form  It  Is  a  realistic  alternative  to 
our  present  draft  system. 

For  Instance:  there  are  now  more  than  32 
million  young  men  registered  In  our  Selective 
Service  System,  with  some  two  million  more 
reaching  draft  age  each  year.  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  absorb  all  or  even  a 
substantial  number  of  these  people  into 
existing  military  and  non-mllltary  programs. 
This  restructing  would  take  years  to  ac- 
complish, and  would  pose  serious  problems 
m  drawing  the  line  between  equivalent  and 
non-equivalent  service.  I  for  one  would  find 
it  hard  to  accept  the  Idea  that  the  govern- 
ment should  decree  what  work  is  socially 
valuable  and  what  Is  not. 

Moreover,  the  costs  Involved  In  such  unl- 
versallzatlon  of  service  are  staggering  to  con- 
template. Assuming  that  It  costs  88.000  a 
year  to  train  and  maintain  each  person 
drafted  for  national  service,  the  costs  of  uni- 
versal serrtce  would  almost  certainly  amount 
to  almost  20  billion  dollars  each  year  Just 
for  those  coming  of  draft  age.  This  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  social  costs  In- 
volved in  the  career  postponement  created, 
as  well  as  the  effect  on  the  civilian  labor 
market. 

I  recognize  that  In  the  long  run  the  work 
performed  by  this  enormous  corps  of  young 
men  might  more  than  compensate  for  the 
cost  Involved.  But  unless  the  costs  can  be 
reduced  considerably.  I  do  not  believe  that 
over  the  short  run  the  result  would  be  worth 
the  price. 

Finally — and  most  Important — I  have  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing non-military  national  service  compulsory. 
We  have  a  long  tradition  In  America  of  limit- 
ing compulsory  service  to  military  service 
In  defense  of  our  country.  Young  men  now 
take  part  in  the  Peace  Corps.  VISTA,  or  the 
Public  Health  Service  as  volunteers  and  in 
many  ways  the  spirit  of  these  programs  is  a 
product  of  their  voluntary  nature.  If  such 
service  were  compulsory,  the  essential  value 
of  the  programs  might  well  be  destroyed. 
And  surely  it  would  be  ironic  if  In  seeking 
to  eliminate  the  inequalities  facing  thou- 
sands of  draft-age  Americans,  we  inhibited 
the  freedom  of  millions. 

Tliere  may  be  some  Intangible  scale  by 
which  we  can  weigh  military  against  non- 
mllltary  service,  preserving  freedom  of  choice 
while  meeting  our  military  requirements. 
But  until  It  Is  found.  I  think  that  universal 
national  service  cannot  stand  alone  as  an 
alternative  to  our  present  draft  system 

I  do  think,  however,  that  Congress  should 
consider  a  system  of  combining  voluntary 
non-mllltary  public  service  with  the  lottery 
system. 

It  might  be  possible,  for  example,  to  en- 
courage young  men  not  chosen  In  the  lottery 


to  volunteer  for  service  In  the  Peace  Corps. 
VISTA,  or  other  designated  public  service  by 
offering  them  certain  military-  benefits  such 
as  the  Cold  War  GI  bill. 

Another  possibility  would  be  combining 
the  lottery  with  "aJternative"  non-draft  na- 
tional service  Young  men  facing  the  lottery 
could  choose  Instead  a  specified  alternative 
service  on  terms  defined  by  Congress.  TTiey 
could  take  their  chances  for  military  service 
in  the  lottery  or  choose  the  certainty  of  a 
comniitment  to  service  in  a  non-mllltsiry 
program.  To  make  the  choice*  most  equiva- 
lent, we  could  consider  making  non-military 
service  of  a  longer  duration,  say  three  years 
in  the  Peace  Corps,  and  at  lower  pay  than 
military  service.  This  could  be  especially 
effective  In  stimulating  young  men  to  enter 
non-military  service  during  peacetime. 

If  we  want  to  go  beyond  the  proposals 
which  I  have  listed,  the  only  long-range  al- 
ternative to  our  present  system  seems  to  be 
complete  dependence  on  a  professional  army 
to  meet  our  military  manptower  needs. 

The  question  of  eliminating  the  draft  a>- 
together  In  the  near  future  is  complex,  but 
it  certainly  deserves  our  closest  attention. 
Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  if  the  pay  were 
high  enough  and  other  incentives  strong 
enough,  the  armed  services  could  meet  our 
military  manpower  needs  purely  on  the  basis 
of  volunteers.  But  then  the  question  is,  how 
high  must  we  go?  EUmlnaUng  the  draft 
would  reduce  the  number  of  volunteers,  be- 
cause many  young  men  volunteer  for  the 
service  with  the  draft  hanging  over  their 
heads.  Those  who  argue  against  eliminating 
the  draft  say  It  would  cost  billion*  of  dollars 
to  attract  enough  career  servicemen  to  fill 
our  needs.  Presumably  It  would  cost  bil- 
lions, but  how  many?  Estimates  by  the  De- 
fense Department  range  from  some  four  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  some  twenty  billion.  1 
realize  that  any  estimate  of  this  kind  mtwt 
Involve  educated  guesses  about  fluctuations 
m  the  domestic  labor  market.  But  I  find  U 
hard  to  believe  that  we  cannot  perform  a 
manpower  study  which  would  indicate  with 
more  precision  whether  the  cost  of  eliminat- 
ing the  draft  would  more  likely  be  four  bll- 
Uon  dollars  or  twenty  billion  dollars,  or  some 
figure  between. 

It  Is  truly  Important  that  we  have  a  close 
estimate  of  this  cost  Eliminating  the  draft 
altogether  is  undoubtedly  worth  some  addi- 
tional expense  to  this  country.  In  view  of 
savings  It  would  mean  In  terms  of  reduced 
training  costs  because  of  a  lower  military 
turnover  and  the  Intrinsic  benefits  of  a 
strictly  voluntary  system  which  did  not  re- 
quire compulsory  service. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  costly  But  we 
should  have  a  firm  and  reliable  Judgment  on 
Just  how  costly  it  is  likely  to  be.  Or  perhaps 
complete  reliance  on  a  voluntary  army  would 
cripple  our  military  flexibility  In  an  emer- 
gency. But  even  If  that  were  the  case,  can 
we  not  reduce  considerably  our  reliance  on 
the  draft  by  bringing  sensible  revisions  to 
our  present  system? 

It  may  well  be  that  such  revisions  within 
the  present  system  are  all  that  we  can  hope 
to  accomplish  next  year  I  recognize,  as  we 
all  must,  that  problems  of  transition  would 
be  created  by  a  drastic  overhaul  of  our  Selec- 
tive Service  System  These  problems  would 
be  accentuateid,  of  course,  if  the  transition 
were  attempted  at  a  time  when  we  are  fight- 
ing a  war  such  as  Vietnam,  when  emotions 
are  high  and  gross  discriminations  are  likely 
to  be  Injected 

For  that  reason  it  may  be  that  a  total 
revision  of  the  draft  along  the  lines  I  have 
outlined  would  not  be  possible  next  year. 
Only  time  will  tell.  But  we  must  begin  to  lay 
the  groundwork  now  so  that  we  will  be  ready 
to  acjt  next  year  If  it  is  p>06slble  to  do  so.  And 
If  we  are  to  lay  that  groundwork,  then  It  Is 
essential  that  the  long  overdue  Defense  De- 
partment study  of  our  military  manpower 
system  be  released  and  Its  conclusions  and 
recommendations  presented  to  the  Congress 
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at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  Once  we 
have  that  study  before  us,  we  can  tl^ien  de- 
tennlne  how  best  to  proceed  to  a  final  reso- 
lution of  the  question. 

II  the  world  situation  makes  total  revision 
next  year  Infeaelble,  then  I  strongly  urge  two 
things: 

That  Congress  next  year  consider  extend- 
ing the  present  draft  law,  not  for  four  years 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  but  for  only  one  year 
until  June  1968.  In  that  way,  the  urgent 
question  of  total  reform  will  be  kept  In  the 
forefront  of  public  debate,  not  thrown  on 
the  pUe  of  unflnlshed  business  as  It  has  been 
In  the  piist 

That  in  order  to  reduce  our  reliance  .)n  the 
draft,  rtiid  to  make  the  present  system  more 
efflcier.t  and  equitable.  Cont:res.<,  ex, mine  tfie 
wl.sdum  of  the  following  changes  within  the 
present  »y   tfin 

First:  Abolish  the  system  of  state  quotas 
by  revising  Section  5(bi  ■.  :  the  Selective 
Service  to  place  the  st-quence  of  Induction 
on  a  national  basis. 

Under  the  present  state  quota  system,  the 
sequence  of  priori tie.s  we  set  for  Induction  as 
fi  matter  of  national  policy  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed uniformly  on  a  national  basis.  I  agree 
tliat  the  classification  of  registrants  and  the 
determination  of  who  Ls  to  be  called  for 
exajnlnatlon  .should  be  done  by  local  boards. 
which  iire  In  the  best  position  to  Judge  the 
merits  of  individual  cases  But  though  local 
boards  shi^uld  continue  to  classify,  the  se- 
quence of  Induction  should  be  controlled 
through  a  national  pool  drawn  at  random, 
not  through  .stiite  quotas  This  Is  the  only 
way  our  draft  system  can  accurately  reflect 
national  policies  rather  than  the  accidents 
of  geography 

Second:  Establish  national  guidelines  for 
local  b(jRrd8  to  follow  wherever  poe.slble. 
Present  national  standard.^  are  so  imprecise 
that  drafting  practices  of  boards  In  one  state 
may  differ  radlcallv  from  those  of  boards  In 
another  .stnte  There  Is  no  national  order 
or  priority  for  reconsideration  of  deferments 
when  an  expansion  of  the  lA  pool  becomes 
necessary,  and  there  are  no  firm  criteria  es- 
tablished for  deciding  student  or  occupa- 
tional   deferments    or    physical    disabilities 

Third'  Introduce  computer  techniques  and 
technology  to  increase  administrative  effi- 
ciency A  recent  study  indicates  that  there 
are  approximately  450.000  men  in  the  lA 
pool  for  whom  the  piperwork  for  induction 
had  not  been  completed  Cl(Jgs  such  as  this 
in  the  bureaucratic  pipeline  mean  unneces- 
sary l:iequitlt'«  and  Inefflf iencles,  .AdmlnLs- 
'eri:ig  the  draft  is  a  far  more  complex  prob- 
lem tiylay  than  it  w.us  15  years  ago  Yet  no 
serkiis  efTurt  has  been  made  to  Introduce 
the  scientific  aids  to  administration  devel- 
oped during  this  period. 

Fourth-  Revise  the  system  of  mental  and 
physical  qualUlcatlons,  We  should  make 
mure  exten.sive  use  of  those  young  men  pres- 
ently classified  lY  by  establishing  a  broader 
category  of  limited  service  and  by  providing 
remedial  medic  il  and  educational  assistance 
either  within  or  without  the  military  estjib- 
llshment  to  the  some  lO.OOO  men  who  volun- 
teer for  service  each  month  but  do  not  quali- 
fy. A  large  percentai?e  of  those  presently 
found  unqualified  for  military  service  could 
t>e  habilitated  with  a  minimum  of  tutoring 
or  remedial  medical  care  Sv:ch  habllltatlon 
would  both  Increivse  the  pool  of  those  able 
and  anxlovis  to  serve  and  Increase  the  capa- 
bility of  these  young  Americans  to  live  a 
more  productive  life. 

Congress  should  also  consider  ending  the 
requirement  that  all  who  serve  must  physi- 
cally qualify  for  combat.  Non-combat  oc- 
cupations make  up  four  fifths  of  our  mili- 
tary service  requirements,  and  It  should  be 
possible  to  waive  certain  arbitrary  physical 
qiiallflc  itlons  for  service  In  non-combatant 
occupations. 

Furthermore,  the  present  test  system  for 
establishing  mental  qualifications  should  also 
be   revised    to    permit   high    school    dropouts 


to  qualify  with  the  same  :.core  as  high  school 
graduates  and  to  base  mental  qualification 
on  absolute  lucap.tcity  rather  tha.n  on  a  per- 
centile standing 

Fi/th:  Hire  civilians  for  non-combatant 
Jobs  wherever  pofislble. 

The  Ui'fen.se  Uep.irtnient  has  made  some 
progress  In  this  area,  but  there  Is  every  Indi- 
cation that  a  ureat  many  more  Jobs  In  the 
military  could  be  performed  by  civilian  em- 
ployet.s.  Moreover,  those  Jobs  need  not  be 
restricted  to  those  requiring  minor  skills 
such  as  typing,  clerking  and  maintenance. 
We  should  be  able  to  fill  highly  s]>eclallzed 
occupations  in  the  mcKiern  milit.i.ry  service 
with  civilians  p<>s.'>essing  high  skills,  and  in 
this  way  economize  on  the  pre.sent  wasteful 
experience  of  training  military  personnel  In 
speciallze<.l  military  training  faclUtle.-.  at  high 
expense  and  then  losing  many  of  them  to 
priva'je  Industry, 

Sixth:  Improve  the  scale  of  military  pay 
and  fringe  benefits  to  a  level  more  competi- 
tive with  civilian  employment. 

It  is  only  by  steps  In  this  direction  that 
we  can  determine  on  the  basis  of  actual  ex- 
l>erlence  to  what  extent  we  can  reduce  our 
reliance  on  the  draft  to  meet  our  mlllt.iry 
manpower  needs.  Gradual  movement  In  this 
direction  could  well  serve  in  the  end  to  real- 
ize a  net  saving  to  the  government  while 
both  Increasing  the  professional  quality  of 
our  armed  forces  and  minimizing  the  draft 
burden  for  our  youth  as  a  whole. 

Instituting  theee  changes,  where  feasible 
could  Improve  the  workings  of  the  existing 
system.  But  I  think  It  Important  to  stress 
my  strong  feeling  that  such  piece-meal  modi- 
fications will  not  eliminate  the  basic  defects 
I  have  noted.  For  that  reason,  I  emphasize 
again  my  conviction  that  we  should  seriously 
consider  discarding  the  present  system  alto- 
gether, and  replacing  it  with  the  lottery 
method  of  selection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  wedded  to  any 
specific  position  on  the  subject  of  the  draft, 
although  I  do  strongly  supFK,>rt  glviiuj  serious 
consideration  to  the  Introduction  of  the  lot- 
tery method  of  selection.  I  have  tried  to 
educate  myself  as  best  I  can  In  the  workings 
of  the  system  and  the  alternatives  before  u.s. 
.Some  say  the  present  draft  system  is  the 
best  we  can  devise.  But  I  am  not  convinced; 
I  think  we  can  do  better  In  any  event.  It  Is 
Incumbent  on  all  of  u.s  here  In  Congress  to 


m.ike  every  effort  to  Insure  that  wh  it  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  called  the  'burder.  o:  :reedom" 
Is  carried  in  the  fairest  possible  wav. 


CX)NCI.USION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  l.s  there 
further  mominp  bu.siness?  If  not, 
morning  bu.sinps,s  is  concluded. 


FEDERAL  EMPLO^-EES  PAY  ACT 
OF   1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1153,  H.R.  14122,  the  so-called  Federal 
pay  raise  bill.  I  do  this  so  that  it  may 
become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  iH.R, 
14122)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  certain  emloyees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  oiid  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  present  consideration  oJ 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  Senat* 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Feder&l 
Hilary  and  Fringe  Benefits  Act  ci  1966", 

TTTLE    I EXECUTIVe  BRANCH 

Short  title 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal   Employees  Salary  Act  of   1966". 

Employees  subiect  to  Classification  Act 
0/  194.9 
Sec.  102.  lai   Section  603(b)   of  the  Clawl- 
ftcatlon  Act   of   1949,  as  amended   1 79  St»t, 
nil;  5  U.SC,   1113(b)),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)  The  compensation  schedule  for  the 
General  Schedule  shall  be   as  follows: 


"Grade 

Per 

annum 

rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

$3,976 
4,324 
4,701 
6,256 
5,H59 
6,461 
7,090 
7, 773 
8,479 
9,285 
10,166 
\2.WA 
14,217 
16.  f,75 
19,  m 
22,085 
26,040 

6 

6 

7 

m 

8 

9 

10 

08-1 

$3,600 

3,825 

4,280 

4,778 

6,331 

6,867 

6,  451 

7,0fi8 

7,696 

8,421 

a.  221 

10,827 

12,873 

16,108 

17,660 

20,078 

22,760 

25,880 

$3,731 
4.058 
4,413 
4,836 
6,807 
6,065 
6,664 
7,303 
7.957 
8,708 
9.636 
11,306 
13,321 
16,629 
18,157 
20,745 
23,620 

$3,883 
4,191 
4,557 
6,096 
5.«»3 
6,263 
6.877 
7,538 
8.218 
8,997 
9.851 
11,685 
13,789 
16,  152 
18,764 
21,415 
24.280 

$4,097 
4.457 
4,845 
6,416 
6,035 
6,659 
7,303 
8,008 
8,740 
9,673 
10,481 
12,  443 
14,665 
17,198 
19,978 
22,756 
26.800 

$4,219 

4,690 

4,989 

6.578 

6,211 

6,857 

7,516 

8.243 

9,001 

9,861 

10.796 

12.822 

15,  111 

17,721 

20,685 

23,426 

$4,341 
4.  723 

5. 13.-? 

6.736 

6,387 

7.066 

7,729 

8.478 

9,262 

10, 149 

11,111 

13,201 

15.  .S81 

1&244 

21, 192 

24.095 

$4,463 

4,856 

6,277 

5.896 

t),563 

7.253 

7,942 

8,713 

9,623 

ia437 

11,426 

13,580 

lfi.009 

18.  767 

21.789 

24,765 

$4,585 
4.9N9 
5.  421 
fi.05« 
6,7;» 
7,451 
8,155 
8,9t8 
9,784 
10,725 
11  741 

$4.70: 

(iS  2 

.S,12 

iiS-3 

()fJ-4 

lis-a 

liS-fl 

(rr»  7 

5  JtU 

(l.Vl.'i 
7.MI* 
S.3» 

OS  8 

l.s  9 : 

<.S  10 

lis    11 

S.IKI 
10.W.S 

U.01,t 

12,  avi 

'•-  l.> 

1 ;  -  1,1 

13,959       U.X» 
16  457       I'  VS 

(,S  14 

19  290       IB.  '1^ 

118-16 

22  406  1    23,013 

(i.S-18 

25435    

'I:^   17 

',--   \<< 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  604(d) 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962 
'78  Stat.  412;  5  U  S.C  1173(d)).  the  rates 
of  b.islc  compensation  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees to  whom  the  compen.sallon  .schedule 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  tbis  section 
applies  sliall  be  initially  adjusted  as  of  the 
effective  date  of   this   section,  as  follows. 

(  1  )  Lf  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
b.islc  compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the 
fffectlve  date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the 
rates  of  a  grade  In  the  Oeneral  Schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation 


at  the  corresponding  rate  in  effect  on  and 
after  such  date 

(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  uf  this  .section  at  a  r.ite  be- 
tween two  rates  of  a  grade  In  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  ClasRlficatlon  Act  of  1M9. 
as  amended,  he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic 
compensation  at  the  higher  of  the  two  cor- 
responding rates  in  effect  on  and  ;i'ter  s'JCli 
date, 

(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  compensation  Immediately  prior  to  «i« 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  In  ei- 
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cess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade,  he 
shall  receive  (A)  the  maximum  rate  for  his 
grade  la  the  new  schedule,  or  (  B  )  his  existing 
rate  of  basic  compensation  If  such  existing 
rate  Is  higher. 

,4)  If  the  officer  or  employee.  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section.  Is 
receiving,  pursuant  to  section  2(bi(4l  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act 
ol  1955.  an  existing  aggregate  rate  of  com- 
pensation determined  under  section  208(b) 
^  the  Act  of  September  1.  1954  (68  Stat. 
1111).  plus  subsequent  Increases  authorized 
by  law.  he  shall  receive  an  aggregate  rate  of 
compensation  equal  to  the  sum  of  his  exist- 
ing aggregate  rate  of  compensation,  on  the 
day  preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, plus  the  amount  of  Increase  made  by 
thi5  section  In  the  maximum  rate  of  his 
grade,  until  (1)  he  leaves  his  position,  or  (11) 
tie  is  entitled  to  receive  aggregate  compensa- 
tion at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law; 
but,  when  .such  position  becomes  vacant,  the 
BKgregate  rate  of  compensation  of  any  sub- 
sequent appointee  thereto  shall  be  fixed  in 
accordance  with  applicable  provlslon.s  of  law. 
Subject  to  clauses   (1)    and   (11)    of  the  Im- 
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mediately  preceding  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph, the  amount  of  the  Increase  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  held  and  considered 
for  the  purposes  of  section  208(b)  of  the 
Act  of  September  1.  1954.  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  existing  rate  of  compensation  of 
the  employee. 

New  appointments  under  Classification  Act 
of  1949 
Sec.  103.  Section  801  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (78  Stat.  401,  5 
U.S.C.  1131).  relating  to  new  appointments. 
Is  amended  by  striking  otit  "grade  13"  and 
Inserting  In  heu  thereof  "grade  11". 

Postal  Field  Service  employees 
Sec.   104.   (a)    Section  3542(a)    of  title  39. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  There  Is  established  a  basic  compen- 
sation schedule  for  positions  In  the  postal 
field  .service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  'PFS'.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  sections  3543  and  3544  of  this  title, 
basic  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all  em- 
ployees In  accordance  with  such  schedule. 


"POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE  SCHEDULE 


Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


"PF8 


1 

1 

2_ 

] 

K204 
4,552 
4,919 
5,331 
5,687 
6,113 
6,545 
7,088 
7,665 
8.345 
8,221 
10,202 
11,274 
12.427 
13,736 
15. 179 
16.710 
IS.  530 
20.525 
22,760 

1    

8   

«. 

7  

8- 

i 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14. 

U 

16. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

H343 
4,701 
5,085 
5,507 
6,888 
6,316 
6.7fi3 
7,323 
7.920 
8,628 
8,836 
10,849 
11,683 
12,  8,i9 
14,210 
15.  707 
17.380 
19, 145 
21,210 
23.520 


$4,482 

4.850 

6,251 

6,683 

6,079 

6,519 

6,981 

7,568 

8,175 

8,911 

9,851 

10,886 

12.052 

13,291 

14.684 

16,235 

17,867 

19,780 

21,89.5 

24,280 


$4,821 

4.999 

8,417 

5,859 

6,270 

6,722 

7,1x9 

7,793 

8,430 

9,194 

10,166 

11.243 

12.441 

13, 723 

15,158 

16,763 

18,554 

20,375 

22,580 

25,040 


$4,760 

5,148 

5,583 

6.035 

6,461 

b,925 

7,417 

8,028 

8,685 

9,477 

10.481 

11,  ,590 

12,830 

14.155 

15,632 

17,291 

18,141 

20,990 

23,265 

25.800 


$4,889 

5.297 

5,749 

6,211 

6,652 

7.128 

7.635 

8,263 

8,940 

9,760 

10,796 

11,937 

13, 219 

14,  ,587 

16,106 

17,819 

19,728 

21,605 

23,950 


15,038 

5,446 

6,915 

0,387 

6,843 

7,331 

7,853 

8,498 

9,195 

10,048 

11,111 

12,284 

18,608 

IS,  019 

16.580 

18.347 

20,815 

22,220 

24,635 


$5,177 

5,69.1 

6,081 

6,563 

7,034 

7,534 

8,071 

8,733 

9,450 

10,326 

11,426 

12,631 

13,997 

15,451 

17.064 

18,875 

20,902 

22.836 

25,320 


$5,316 

5,744 

6,247 

6.739 

7,225 

7.737 

8,289 

8,968 

9,705 

10,600 

11,741 

12,978 

14,386 

15,883 

17,528 

19,403 

21,489 

23,450 


10 


$5,455 

5,893 

6,413 

6.915 

7,416 

7,940 

8,507 

9,203 

9.980 

10,802 

12,066 

13.325 

14,778 

16.816 

18.002 

19,931 

22,076 

24,065 


11 


$5,594 
6,042 
6,679 
7.091 
7,607 
8,143 
8,726 


12 


$5,733 
6,191 
6.745 
7.267 
7,798 
8,346 


(b)  Section  3543(a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ai  There  Is  established  a  basic  com- 
pensation  schedule   which    shall    be    known 


as  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  'RCS'.  Compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  rural  carriers  In  accordance 
with  this  schedule. 


'RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDULE 


"Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Carrier  in  rural  delivery  service: 
Fined  compensation  per  an- 
num.      

Conipensiilion  per  mile  per 
annum  for  each  mile  up  to 

30  mies  of  route  

For  each  mile  of  route  over 
30  mlli-s 

$2,391 

88 
26 

$2,607 

80 
26 

$2,623 

02 
26 

$2,738 

84 
26 

$2,865 

86 
26 

$2,971 
28 

$3,087 

100 
36 

$3,203 

102 
26 

$3,319 

104 
26 

$3,436 

106 
26 

$3,651 

108 
26 

$3,667 

110 

25", 

(c)  Section  3544(a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  established  a  basic  com- 
p^n.sati'  r.  schedule,  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  F  r.irth  Cliuss  Office  Schedule  and  for 
Which  the  symbol  shall   be  'FOS',  for  post- 

•■FUUHTU  CLASS  OFFICE  SCHEDULE 


masters  in  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class, 
which  Is  based  on  the  revenue  units  of  the 
post  office  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  Basic 
compensation  shall  be  paid  to  postmasters 
In  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class  in  accord- 
ance with  this  schedule. 


"Revenue  units 

Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

0 

7 

8 

8 

10 

11 

I. 

Sf'  but  fewrr  than  36 

$4,019 
3,716 
3,064 
2,407 
1,736 
1,388 

$4,152 
3,837 
3.108 
2,486 
1.791 
1,448 

$4,285 
3,859 
3,272 
2.663 
1,846 
1,488 

$4,418 
4,»*1 
3,378 
2,641 
1.901 
1,633 

$4,661 
4.203 
3,480 
2,718 
1.956 
1,578 

$4,684 
4,325 
3,584 
2,797 
2.011 
1,623 

$4,817 
4,447 
8,688 
2,876 
2,066 
1,668 

$4,060 
4.  .589 
8,792 
2,953 
2,121 
1,713 

$5,063 
4.691 
3.896 
3.031 

2.178 
1,758 

$5,216 
4,813 
4,000 
3,109 

$5,349 
4,935 
4,104 
8,187 

$5,482 

•4  bill  fower  ihan  30 

6.057 

j*  J'U!  (e«-er  than  24 

'•  I'ut  fewer  than  18 

4.206 
3,265 

6  hut  fewer  than  12 

2,231    2,2S6 

2,341 

ffwrr  than  6 

1.803 

l,«4*l 

l.f<93" 

( d  I  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule,  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule,  or 
the  Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
shall  be  determined  as  follows 

(1)  Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  same  numerical  step  for  his  position 
which  he  had  attained  lnimediat*ly  prior 
to  such  effective  date.  If  changes  in  levels 
or  steps  would  otherwise  occur  on  such 
effective  date  without  regard  to  enactment 
of  this  Act,  such  changes  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  occurred  prior  to  conversion, 

(2)  If  the  existing  basic  compensation  Is 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
Is  converted  under  paragraph  1 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, the  employee  shall  be  placed  in  the 
lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic  com- 
pensation. If  the  existing  basic  compensa- 
tion exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  hie  posi- 
tion, his  existing  basic  compensation  shall 
be  established  as  his  basic  compensation. 

Employees    in    the   Department    of   Medicine 

and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion 

Sec.  105,  Section  4107  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  grades  and  pay 
scales  for  certain  positions  within  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"i  4107    Grades  and  pay  scales 

"(B)  The  per  annum  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  in  section  4103 
of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall  be  as  follows : 

"Section  4103  schedule 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director.  $25,890. 

"Medical  Director,  $22,760  maximum  to 
$25  800  maximum 

"Director  of  Nursing  Service,  $17,550  min- 
imum to  $23,013  maximum. 

"Director  of  Chaplain  Service,  $17,550 
minimum  to  $23,013  maximum 

"Chief  Pharmacist.  $17,550  mlnlmtim  to 
$23,013   maximum 

"Chief  Dietitian,  $17,550  minimum  to 
$23,013   maximum 

".bull  The  grades  and  per  annum  full- 
pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows : 

"Physician  and  dentist  schedule 

"Director  grade.  $20  075  minimum  to 
$25,435  maximum 

"Executive  grade  $18,730  minimum  to 
$24,355  maximum 

"Chief  grade,  $17,550  .minimum  to  $23,013 
maximum, 

"Senior  grade,  $15,106  minimum  to  $19.- 
813  maximum, 

"IntermedUite  grade  112,873  minimum  to 
$16,905   maximum 

"Full  grade.  $10,927  minimum  Vd  $14,338 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $9,221  minimum  to  $12.- 
056  maximum 

"Nurse  schedule 

"Assistant  Director  grade.  $15  106  mini- 
mum to  $19,813  maximum 

"Chief  grade.  $12,878  minimum  to  ne.»06 
maximum 

"Senior  grade.  $10,927  mlnlmunD  to  $14,338 
maximum, 

"Intermediate  grade.  $9,221  minimum  to 
$12,056  maximum, 

"FMll  grade  $7,696  minimum  to  $10,048 
maximum 

"Associate  grade,  te  730  minimum  to  $8.- 
749  maximum 

"Junior  grade,  ^5,867  mlnlmim-,  to  $7,649 
maximum. 
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"  ( 2 )  No  person  may  hold  the  director  gra<le 
unless  he  Is  serving  as  a  director  of  a  hos- 
pital, domiciliary,  center,  or  outpatient  clinic 
(independent).  No  person  may  hold  the 
executive  grade  unless  he  holds  the  position 
of  chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  center,  or 
outpatient  clinic  (lndep>endent) ,  or  the  po- 
sition of  clinic  director  at  an  outpatient 
clinic,  or  comparable  position." 


Foreign    service    officers;    staff    officers    and 
employees 

Six;.  106.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  8671,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  per  annum  salaries  of 
Foreign  Service  offlcera  within  each  of  the 
other  classes  shall  be  as  follows : 


"Class  1    . 

$23,935 
19,333 
16,841 
12,873 
10,062 
8,843 
7.473 
6,  451 

$24,770 
20,004 
16.391 
13,321 

10.970 
9.147 
7.  724 
6.664 

$25,890 

2f),  675 
16.941 
13.769 
ILS-W 
9.451 
7.  975 
6.877 

Clai«s  2 

$21,  347 
17.491 
14,217 
11.706 
9.755 
8.226 
7.090 

$22.  018 
18.041 
14.665 
12.074 
10.059 
8.477 
7.303 

$22,689 
18.  591 
15,113 
12,442 
10,363 
8,728 
7,516 

$23  360 

Class  3 

19.141 

Class  4 

Cla,ss  5 

1.'.,  ,V,1 
12.810 

Class  6 

lu,  tVi7 

Cla.ss  7 

8.979 

Class  8 

7.729" 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  suboectlon  (a) 
of  section  415  of  such  Act  i  22  U.S.C.  870(a)  ) 
Is    amended    to    read    as    follows:    "The    per 


annum  salaries  of  such  staff  officers  and 
employees  within  each  class  shall  be  as 
follows: 


Tliis  1 

CUi.ss  2 

Clas."  3 

Class  4 

Chuis  .5 

Clas-se... . 

Class  7 

Class  S 

Clasj!  9 

Class  10 


$15,841 

$16,391 

$16. 941 

$17,491 

$i.K,  (m 

$1»,591 

$19,141 

$19,691 

$20,  241 

12,873 

13.321 

13.  769 

14,217 

U,66.i 

I.-i,  113 

l.\.'*l 

16.009 

16,  4.W 

10,602 

10,970 

11.338 

11,706 

12,(774 

12,442 

12,  SlU 

13,178 

13,  .'(46 

8,843 

9,147 

9,451 

9,75.') 

10,  a')9 

10,363 

10,667 

10,971 

11,275 

7.974 

8,24« 

8,518 

8.790 

9,(W2 

9.334 

9,606 

9,878 

10, 150 

7,201 

7.441 

7,681 

7,921 

8,161 

8,401 

8,641 

8,881 

9.121 

6.614 

8,832 

7,aso 

7.268 

7,486 

7.704 

7.  92-2 

8,140 

S.S.W 

s.s.a 

6,aM 

6,249 

6,447 

6,  645 

6,843 

7,041 

7,239 

7.437 

5.341 

i,sn 

5.693 

5,869 

6,  m.^ 

6,  221 

6,3W7 

6, 573 

6.749 

4.776 

4,936 

5,096 

5,256 

5,  416 

5,  576 

5.  736 

5.896 

6,056 

$20,791 
16.905 
13,914 

11,579 
10,422 
9,361 
8,  576 
7,635 
6,92.5 
6,216" 


(c)  Foreign  Service  officers,  Reserve  offi- 
cers, and  Pf>relg:i  Service  staff  officers  and 
employees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates 
provided  by  section  412  or  415  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation, on  and  after  such  effective  date, 
at  the  rate  of  their  class  determined  to  be 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Agricultural  stabilieatton  and  conservation 
county  cornmittee  ernployees 

Sec.  107.  The  rates  of  comp)en«atlon  of 
persons  employed  by  the  county  commit- 
tees established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (16  use.  590h(b))  shall  be  In- 
creased by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may 
b«  practicable,  to  the  Increases  provided  by 
section  102(ai  of  this  title  for  corresponding 
rates  of  compensation 

Salary  rates  fixed   by  administrative  action 

Sec.  108.  (ai  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  assistant  United  States  attorneys 
whose  basic  salaries  are  fixed  pursuant  to 
section  508  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  increased,  effective  on  the  effective 
date  of  section  102  of  this  title,  by  amounts 
equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to  the 
Increases  provided  by  section  102(a)  of  this 
title  for  corresponding  rates  of  compensa- 
tion. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
666),  the  rates  of  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  whose  rates  of  compensa- 
tion are  fixed  by  administrative  action  pur- 
suant to  law  and  are  not  otherwise  Increased 
by  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  in- 
creased, effective  on  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  title,  by  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  Increases  provided  by  this  title  for 
corresponding  rates  of  compjensatlon  In  the 
appropriate  schedule  or  scale  of  pay, 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  held  or  considered  to  authorize  any 
Increase  in  the  rates  of  compensation  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  whose  rates  of  compen- 
sation are  fixed  and  adjusted  from  Ume  to 
time  as  nearly  as  Is  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest  In  accordance  with  prevail- 
ing rates  or  practices. 


(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  authority  contained  in  any  law 
pursuant  to  which  rates  of  compensation 
may  be  fixed  by  administrative  action. 

Effective  dates 

Sec.  109.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
as  follows: 

(1)  This  section  and  sections  101.  10,3.  and 
108  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  Sections  102.  104,  105,  106,  and  107, 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
July  1,  1966. 

TrrLE  n — judicial  branch 
Short  title 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Federal  Judicial  Salary  Act  of  1966". 
Judicial  branch  employees 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  comf)ensa- 
tlon  of  officers  and  employees  In  or  under  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  whose 
rates  of  comf>ensatlon  are  fixed  by  or  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of  sec- 
tion 62  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U  S.C. 
102(a)(2)).  section  3666  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of  section 
603,  sections  671  to  675,  Inclusive,  or  section 
604(a)(5),  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
Insofar  as  the  latter  section  applies  to  graded 
fKisltlons,  are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts 
reflecting  the  respective  applicable  Increases 
provided  by  section  102(a)  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  In  corresponding  rates  of  compensation 
for  officers  and  employees  subject  to  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  raw,  as  amended.  The  rates 
of  basic  comp>ensatlon  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees holding  ungraded  positions  and 
whose  salaries  are  fixed  pursuant  to  such 
section  604(a)(5)  may  be  Increased  by  the 
amounts  reflecting  the  respective  applicable 
Increases  provided  by  section  102(a)  of  title 
I  of  this  Act  In  corresponding  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  officers  and  employees  subject 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  applicable 
law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  playable  to 
secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judges  are  hereby  increased  by  amounts 
which  reflect  the  resp>ectlve  applicable  in- 
creases provided  by  section  102(a)  of  title  I 
of  this  Act  in  corresponding  rates  of  com- 


pensation for  officers  and  employees  subject 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
(c)  Section  753(e)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  comi>en6atlon  of 
court  reptorters  for  district  courts),  tg 
amended  by  striking  out  the  existing  salary 
limitation  contained  therein  and  inserting  t 
new  limitation  which  reflects  the  respective 
applicable  Increases  provided  by  section  loa 
(a)  of  title  I  of  this  Act  in  corresponding 
rates  of  compensation  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

Effective  dates 

Sec.  203.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
as  follows: 

(1)  This  section  and  section  201  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2|  Section  202  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  flist  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  July  1.  1966. 

TITt-E   rn — LEGLSLAXrVE   BRANCH 

Short  title 
Sec.   301.   This   title    may   be   cited   as  the 
"Federal  Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1966 '. 

Legislative   branch   employees 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  title,  each  officer  or  employee  in  or 
under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  rate  of  compens.ition  Is  in- 
creased by  section  5  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Act  of  1946,  shall  be  paid  addi- 
tional compensation  at  the  rate  of  29  per 
centum  of  his  groys  rate  of  compensation 
(basic  compensation  plus  additional  com- 
p>ensatlon  authorized  by  law). 

(b)  TTie  total  annual  compensation  In  ef- 
fect immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  of  each  officer  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  com- 
pensation Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Is  not  in- 
creased by  reason  of  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  shall  be  Increased  by  2  9  per 
centum.  Nothwlthstandlng  section  303  of 
this  title  or  any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  total  annual  compensation  of  the 
ClerK  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Repre- 
sentatives. resp)ectlvely.  shall  be  an  amount 
which  Is  equal  to  the  total  annual  compen- 
sation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  re.'spectlvely. 

(C)  The  rates  of  comp>€nsation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives  whose 
compensation  is  fixed  by  the  House  Em- 
ployees Schedule  under  the  Hou.se  Em- 
plovees  Position  Classification  Act  i78  Stat 
1079-1084:  Public  Law  88-652:  2  USC.  291- 
303 ) ,  Including  each  employee  subject  to 
such  Act  whose  compensation  Is  fixed  at  a 
saved  rate,  are  hereby  Increased  by  amount* 
equal,  as  nearlv  as  may  be  practicable,  to 
the  Increases  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(dt  The  additional  compensation  provided 
by  thus  section  shall  be  considered  a  part  of 
basic  compensation  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2251 
and  following) , 

(e)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  romi>en.>!atlon  of  student  con- 
gressional  Interns  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  416.  Eighty-ninth  CoiKirress.  and 
the  compensation  of  employees  wlvse  com- 
pensation Is  fixed  by  the  Hou.'e  \V:iee  Sched- 
ule under  the  House  Employees  Position 
Classification  Act. 

(f)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee In  the  office  of  a  Senator  1.-=  hereby 
adjusted,  effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  to  the  lowest  multiple  of  $60 
which  will  provide  a  gross  rate  of  cnmpenss- 
tlon  not  less  than  the  gross  rate  such  sm- 
ployee  was  receiving  Immediately  prior  there- 
to, except  that  the  foregoing  pnnislons  <» 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  in  the  esse  or 
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anv  employee  if  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
dsT  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Senator  by  whom  such  employee 
is  employed  notifies  the  disbursing  office  of 
the  Senate  In  writing  that  he  does  not  wish 
such  pn'jvislons  to  apply  to  such  employee. 
In  any  c:ise  In  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  within  which  a  Senator  may  give  notice 
under  this  subsection,  such  Senator  Is  de- 
ceased, such  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  given. 

ig)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  referred 
to  in  subsection  (h) ,  the  rates  of  gross  com- 
perisfition  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority 
of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority 
0.'  the  Senate,  the  Chief  Reporter  of  Debates 
of  the  .Senate,  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
Sensif  the  Senior  Counsel  in  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate,  the 
Chlel  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Postmaster  and  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  of  the  Senate  are  hereby  in- 
creased by  2  9  per  centum, 

(h)  The  paragraph  Imposing  limitations  on 
basic  and  gross  compensation  of  officers  and 
emplovee.-  of  the  Senate  appearing  under 
the  heading  "SENATE"  In  the  Legislative 
.Appropriations  Act,  1956,  as  amended  ( 74 
Slat  304;  Public  Law  85-568i,  is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "$23,770"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$24,460". 

(1)  The  limitation  on  gross  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  on  the 
eflective  date  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  folding  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  for 
the  Senate  is  hereby  increased  by  2.9  per 
centum.  The  amount  of  such  increase  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting 
one-hall"  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent.  The 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  n  t  :ipply  to  employees  whose  compen- 
sation L«  subject  to  such  limitation. 

Salary  increase  limitation 
Sec  303    No  rate  of  compensation  shall  be 
Increased,  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  to  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  salary 
rate  now  or  hereafter  In  effect   for  level   V 
ol  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 
Effective  dates 
Sec  304  This  title  shall  become  effective  as 
follows 

til  This  section  and  section  301  shall  be- 
come efTective  on  the  date  of  enactment  ol 
this  Act 

1 2)  Sections  302  and  303  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  July  1.  1966. 

irTLE  IV — miscellaneous  provisions 
Salary  steps  for  certain  employees  transferred 
to  postal  field  service 

Sec  401  Section  3551  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(C)  Tl.p  Postmaster  General  may  apf>olnt 
or  iidva:..e  any  Federal  employee  who.  to- 
gether with  his  function.  Is  transferred,  prior 
to  on.  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  to  a  post  office  or  other  postal 
installation  at  or  to  (1)  the  minimum  rate 
for  his  position,  or  (2)  any  higher  rate  for 
his  po6!':.,n  which  is  less  than  one  full  step 
above  tlie  highest  rate  of  compensation  re- 
ceived hy  him  immediately  prior  to  such 
trajiffer  " 

Postal  seniority  adjustments 
S«c.  402.   (a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall 
advance   any   employee   In    the   posUl    field 
service 

1 1 )  who  was  promoted  to  a  higher  level 
between  July  9,  i960,  and  October  13.  1962: 

'21  who  Is  senior  with  respect  to  total 
postal  service  to  an  employee  In  the  same 
post  office  promoted  to  the  same  level  on  or 
»ft«r  October  13,  1962,  and  Is  on  the  effective 
<l»t«  of  this  section   in   a  step   In   the  same 
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level  below  the  step  of  the  junior  employee: 
and 

(3)  whom  the  Postmaster  General  deter- 
mines Is  In  the  same  craft  and  same  branch 
of  the  Post  Office  Service  as  such  Junior 
employee. 

Such  advancement  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  be  to  the  highest  step  which  Is 
held  by  any  such  Junior  employee.  Any  in- 
crease under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  no\  constitute  an  equivalent  Increase 
and  credit  earned  prior  to  adjustment  under 
this  subsection  for  advancement  to  the  next 
step  shall  be  retained. 

(b)  Section  3552  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  subsection  (d). 

Special  delivery  messengers 
Sec.  403.  Section  3542(c)  of  title  3©,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "7  cents  p>er  mile  or 
major  fraction  thereof"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "10  cents  p>er  mile  or  major  fraction 
thereof"  ;  and 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  "90  cents  per  hour"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1.25  per  hour". 

Ot;erftme 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Federal 
EJmployees  Pay  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C. '911),  Is  amended— 

(ll  by  Inserting  "or,  with  the  exception 
of  employees  engaged  in  professional  or  tech- 
nical engineering  or  scientific  activities  for 
whom  the  first  forty  hours  of  duty  In  an  ad- 
ministrative workweek  Is  the  basic  workweek 
and  employees  whose  b;isic  compx-nsatlon 
exceeds  the  minimum  rate  of  grade  GS-10 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed, for  whom  the  first  forty  hours  of  duty 
In  an  administrative  workweek  is  the  basic 
workweek,  lu  excess  of  eight  hours  In  a  day" 
Immediately  following  "In  excess  of  forty 
hours  In  any  administrative  workweek"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "grade  GS-9"  wherever 
it  occurs  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■grade  GS-10". 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(5  use.  912),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"grade  GS-9"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"grade    GS-10". 

(c)  Section  401  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  926).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"grade  GS-9  '  wherever  it  occurs  therein  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "grade  GS-10". 

(d)  Subsections  (b)  and  ic)  of  section 
3573  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "level  PFS-7"  and 
level  PFS-8 '.  wherever  appearing  therein, 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "level  PFS-10  ' 
and  "level  PFS-11",  respectively. 

Sunday  premium  pay 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  heading  of  title  III  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE   III compensation   FOR   NIGHT,   StTNOAY, 

AtfD    HOLIDAY    WORK" 

(b)  (1)  Section  302  of  such  Act,  as  lunended 
(5  use.  922),  Is  redesignated  as  section  303 
of  such  Act. 

(2)  Any  reference  in  any  provision  of  law 
to  section  302  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Act  of  1945.  which  is  redesignated  as  section 
303  of  such  Act  by  paragraph  1 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
refer  to  section  303  of  such  Act.  as  so  redesig- 
nated. 

(C)  Title  ni  of  such  Act.  as  amended  (5 
use  921  and  following).  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  following  section  301 
thereof  the  following: 

"Compensation  for  Sunday  work 
"Sec  302.  Any   regularly  scheduled   eight- 
hour  pjerlod  of  service  which  is  not  overtime 
work   as   defined   in   section   201    of   this  Act 
any  pmrt  of  which  is  performed  within  the 


period  commencing  at  midnight  Saturday 
and  ending  at  midnight  Sunday  shall  l>e 
compensated  for  the  entire  p>eriod  ol  service 
at  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  of  the  of- 
ficer or  employee  performing  such  work  plus 
premium  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  t-o  25 
F)er  centum  of  his  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion." 

(d)  Section  401(1)  ol  such  Act.  as  amend- 
ed (6  use.  926i  1 )  ) ,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
■•,  Sunday."  Immediately  following  the  word 
"night". 

le)  Section  401(2)  of  such  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (5  U.SC.  926(2)1,  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  there- 
of ",  on  Sundays  "  irrunediately  following  the 
words  "duty  at  night";   and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentenc* 
thereof  "Sunday,"  immediately  following 
"night." 

ff )  The  firs:  par.-.graph  of  section  23  of  the 
Independerit  Offices  Appropriation  Act.  1936, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C  673c  i .  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  before  the  p)erlod  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  ":  Prot-idpd 
further.  That  emplcyeee  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion whose  regular  work  schedule  Includes  an 
eight-hour  period  of  service  any  part  of 
which  is  within  the  period  commencing  at 
midnight  Saturday  and  ending  at  midnight 
Suiiday  shall  be  paid  extra  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  25  jier  centum  of  his  hourly  rate 
of  basic  compensation  for  each  hour  of  work 
performed  during  that  eight-hour  pwrlod  of 
.service". 

Healili  arid  insurance  coverage  for  certain 
employees  on  leave  u:ithout  pay 
Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Ait  o;  1964. 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2095).  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

■(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  an 
officer  or  employee  who  enters  on  approved 
leave  without  pay  to  serve  as  a  full-time  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  an  organization  com- 
p>osed  primarily  of  employees  us  defined  in 
section  2  of  this  Act.  may.  within  sixty  days 
after  entering  on  such  leave  without  p)ay 
elect  to  continue  his  Insurance  and  arrange 
to  pmy  currently  Into  the  fund,  through  his 
employing  age|icy.  both  employee  and  agency 
contributions  from  the  beginning  of  leave 
without  pay.  If  he  does  not  so  elect,  his 
insurance  will  continue  during  nonpay  status 
and  terminate  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  The  employing  agency  shall 
forward  the  premium  payments  to  the  fund 
established  by  section  5  of  this  Act.'' 

(b)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  a*  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  3006ib)  1.  Is  amencied — 

(1 )  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "(b)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  An  employee  who  enters  on  approved 
leave  without  pf&y  to  serve  as  a  full-time  of- 
flfer  or  employee  of  an  organization  cx)m- 
posed  primarily  of  employees,  as  defined  in 
section  2  of  this  Act,  may,  wTlhin  sixty  days 
after  entering  on  such  leave  without  pay  file 
With  his  employing  agency  an  election  to  con- 
tinue his  health  benefirs  coverage  and  ar- 
range to  pay  currently  Into  the  fund,  through 
his  employing  agency  from  the  beginning  of 
leave  without  pay.  both  employee  and  agency 
contributions.  If  he  does  not  so  elect,  his 
coverage  will  terminate  as  specified  In  p>ara- 
graph  ( 1 )  and  implementing  regulations. 
The  employing  agency  shall  forward  the  en- 
rollment charges  so  paid  to  the  ftind  " 

(c)  An  officer  or  employee  who  is  on  ap- 
proved leave  without  pay  and  serving  as  a 
full-time  officer  or  employee  of  an  organiza- 
tion comp)06e<l  primarily  of  employees,  as 
defined  In  section  2  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group     Life     Insurance     Act     of     1954.     as 
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ameiuled  (5  U  8.C  2091 ) ,  or  section  2  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  BeneflU  Act  of 
1969.  a«  amended  (5  U.S.C.  3001),  aji  the  case 
may  be.  may.  wUhln  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  file  with  his 
em.ploylng  agency  an  election  ( 1)  to  continue 
any  Insurance  status  or  health  benefits  en- 
rollment, or  both,  that  he  has  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  (i!i  to  reacquire  any 
insurance  status  or  health  benefits  enroll- 
ment, or  both,  which  he  may  have  lost  while 
on  leave  without  pay  or  (3)  to  acquire  an 
Insured  status  or  enroll  In  a  health  benefits 
plan,  or  both.  If  he  was  never  previously 
eligible  to  do  so.  by  arranging  to  pay  cur- 
rently and  continuously  Into  the  employees' 
life  insurance  fund  and  the  employees'  health 
benefits  fund,  ivs  appropriate,  through  his 
employing  agency,  both  employee  and  agency 
contributions  The  employing  agency  shall 
forward  such  payments  to  the  employees' 
life  Insurance  fund  and  the  employees'  health 
benefits  fund,  as  appropriate.  If  he  does  not 
so  elect,  hla  Insurance  status  and  health 
benefits  enrollment  will  continue  and  ter- 
minate as  for  other  employees  In  nonpay 
status,  or  he  wUl  remain  Ineligible  for  In- 
surance and  health  benefits,  as  ttie  case  may 
be,  as  though  this  paragraph  had  not  been 
enacted.  The  United  States  ClvU  Service 
Conunlsslon  is  authorized  ui  issue  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

Increase  in  uniform  allotcances 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Uniform  Allowance  Act.  .as 
amended  (5  USC  2131-2133),  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  following  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  those  Instances  where  the 
agency  makes  reimbursement  direct  to  the 
uniform  vendor,  the  head  of  the  agency  may 
deduct  a  service  charge  not  to  exceed  4  per 
centum." 

(b)  Such  Act  l2  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  405.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  each  of  the  respective 
maximum  uniform  allowances  In  effect  on 
April  1.  1966.  for  the  respective  categories 
of  employees  to  whom  uniform  allowances 
are  p)ald  under  this  title  are  hereby  increased, 
subject  to  the  m.iximum  allowance  author- 
ized by  this  title,  as  follows 

"(1)  If  the  maximum  uniform  allowance 
Is  $100  or  more,  such  allowance  shall  be  In- 
creased by  25  per  centum. 

"(2)  If  the  maximum  uniform  allowance 
Is  $75  or  more  but  less  than  $100,  such  al- 
lowEince  shall  be  increased  by  30  per  centum. 

"(3)  If  the  maximum  uniform  allowance 
Is  $50  or  more  bu:  less  than  $75.  such  allow- 
ance  shall   be   Increased  by  35  per  centum 

'(4)  If  the  m.HXlmum  uniform  allowance 
Is  less  than  $50.  Euch  allowance  shall  be  In- 
creased by  40  per  centum 

Such  maximum  uniform  allowances,  as  In 
effect  on  April  1.  1966.  and  as  Increased  by 
this  section,  shall  not  be  reduced.". 

Sec  408.  (a)  Section  303ic)  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  416: 
Public  Law  88-4261  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(47)  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service" 

(bi  Paragraph  (90)  of  .section  303 td)  of 
Buch  Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Effective  dates 
Sec.  409.    This  title  shall  become  effective 

a-s  follows  : 

1 1 )  This  section  and  sections  401.  406,  and 
407  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  .\ct. 

|2>  Sections  40.1.  404.  and  405  shall  be- 
come  effective   on    the    first   dav   of   the   first 


pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  July  1, 
1966 

(3)  Sections  402  and  408  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TFTLE  V^-CIVII    SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
Short  title 

Sec.  501  This  title  may  be  cllcd  as  the 
"CtvU  Service  Retirement  Act  Amendments 
of  1966". 

Definitions 

Sec.  502.  Section  1(J)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  (  5  U.S.C.  2251  (J )  )  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  letter  "(d)"  after  the  words 
"for  purposes  of  section  10";  by  striking  out 
the  words  "received  more  than  one-half  of 
his  suppKJrt  from  and";  and  by  striking  out 
the  words  "twenty-one"  and  "twenty-first" 
wherever  they  occur  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "twenty-two"  and 
"twenty-second",  reepectively. 

Retirement   coverage   for  certain   employees 
on  leave  without  pay 

Sec.  503.  Section  3  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  (5  use.  2253)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(k)(l)  An  employee  who  enters  on  ap- 
proved leave  without  pay  to  serve  as  a  full- 
time  officer  or  employee  of  an  organization 
composed  primarily  of  employees,  as  defined 
in  section  1(a)  of  this  Act.  may.  within  sixty 
days  after  entering  on  such  leave  without 
pay.  file  with  his  employing  agency  an  elec- 
tion to  receive  full  retirement  credit  for  his 
periods  of  such  leave  without  pay  and 
arrange  to  pay  currently  Into  the  fund, 
through  his  employing  agency,  amounts 
equal  to  the  retirement  deductions  and 
agency  contributions  which  would  be  appli- 
cable if  he  were  in  pay  status.  An  employee 
who  Is  on  approved  leave  without  pay  and 
serving  as  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of 
such  an  organization  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  may  similarly  elect 
within  sixty  days  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. If  the  election  and  all  payments  pro- 
vided by  this  paragraph  are  not  made,  the 
employee  shall  receive  no  credit  for  such 
periods  of  leave  without  pay  occvirrlng  on  or 
after  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  second 
sentence  of  section  3(C)  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  An  employee  may  deposit  with  Inter- 
est an  amount  equal  to  retirement  deduc- 
tions representing  any  period  or  periods  of 
approved  leave  without  pay  while  serving, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, as  a  full-time  oflBcer  or  employee  of 
an  organization  composed  primarily  of  em- 
ployees, as  defined  in  section  1(a)  of  this 
Act.  and  may  receive  full  retirement  credit 
for  such  period  or  periods  of  leave  without 
pay.  In  the  event  of  his  death,  a  survivor  as 
defined  in  section  l(o)  of  this  Act  may  make 
such  deposit.  If  the  deposit  described  in 
this  paragraph  is  not  made  In  full,  retirement 
credit  shall  be  allowed  in  accordance  with 
the  second  sentence  of  section  3(c)  of  this 
Act." 

Immediate  retirement 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  6(8)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  (S  U.S.C.  2256(a)  )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Any  employee  who  attains  the  age  of 
fifty-five  years  and  completes  thirty  years  of 
service  shall,  upon  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice, be  paid  an  annuity  computed  as  provided 
in  section  9." 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
22561  b)  )    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  employee  who  attains  the  age  of 
Sixty  years  and  completes  twenty  years  of 
service  shall,  upon  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice, be  paid  an  annuity  computed  as  provided 
In  section  9" 


Annuity  computation 
Sec  505.  Section  9(d)  of  such  Act  (5UB.C. 

2259  (d)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••(d)  The  annuity  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, for  an  employee  retiring  under  section 
6(d).  shall  be  reduced  by  one-six* h  of  i 
per  centum  for  each  full  month  such  em- 
ployee Is  under  the  age  of  fifty-five  years  at 
date  of  se|>aratlon.  The  annuity  as  herein- 
before provided,  for  a  Member  retiring;  under 
the  second  or  third  sentence  of  section  6(f) 
or  the  third  sentence  of  section  8ib).  shall 
be  reduced  by  one-twelfth  of  I  per  centum 
for  each  full  month  not  in  exce.'.s  uf  sutv. 
and  one-sixth  of  1  per  centum  or  each  full 
month  In  excess  of  sixty,  such  Member  ii 
under  the  age  of  sixty  years  at  date  of  sepa- 
ration." 

Survivor  annuities 

Sec  606  (ai  Section  10(a  )  (2  )  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  ;5  USC  2260(a)  (2i ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follow.s 

"  ( 2 1  An  annuity  computed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  commence  on  the  day  after  the 
retired  employee  dlee.  and  such  annuity  or 
any  right  thereto  shall  terminate  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  before  (A)  in  the  case  of 
the  survivor  of  a  retired  employee,  the  sur- 
vivor's remarriage  prior  to  attninlng  age 
sixty,  or  death  or  (B)  in  the  case  of  the  sur- 
vivor of  a  Member,  the  stu-vlvor's  death  or 
remarriage" 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  lOict  of 
such  Act  (5  use  2260(c))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  annuity  of  such  widow 
or  dependent  widower  shall  commence  on 
the  day  after  the  employee  or  Member  dies. 
and  an  annuity  under  this  subsection  or  any 
right  thereto  shall  terminate  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  before  (1)  the  death  of  th« 
widow  or  widower.  (2)  remarriage  of  the 
widow  or  widower  of  an  employee  prior  to 
attaining  age  sixty.  (3)  remarriage  of  the 
widow  or  widower  of  a  Member  regardless  of 
age.  or  (4)  the  widower's  becoming  capable 
of  self-support." 

(c)  Section   10(d)    of  such  Act   (5  D.SC. 

2260  ( d )  )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"(d)    If  an  employee  or  a  Member  dies  after 

completing  at  least  five  years  of  cl'.ilian  serv- 
ice, or  an  employee  or  a  Member  dies  after 
having  retired  under  any  provision  of  thli 
Act.  and  Is  survived  by  a  wife  or  by  a  hus- 
band, each  surviving  child  shall  be  paid  an 
annuity  equal  to  the  smallest  of  1 1 )  40  per 
centum  of  the  employee's  or  Member  s  aver- 
age salary  divided  by  the  number  of  children. 

(2)  $600,  or  (3)  $1,800  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  children,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  18  If  such  employee  or  Member  i« 
not  survived  by  a  wife  or  husband,  each  sur- 
viving child  shall  be  paid  an  annuity  equal  to 
the  smallest  of  (1)  50  per  centum  of  the 
employee's  or  Member's  average  salary  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  children.  (2)  $720.  or 
(3  )  $2,160  divided  by  the  number  of  children, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  18.  The 
commencing  date  of  a  child's  annuity  under 
this  Act  or  the  Act  of  May  29.  1930.  ai 
amended  from  and  after  February  28.  1948. 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  day  after  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  dies,  with  payment  be- 
ginning on  that  day  or  beginning  or  resum- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  child  later  becomes  or  again  becomes  a 
stvident  as  described  In  section  1 1 J ) .  pro- 
vided the  lump-sum  credit.  If  paid.  Is  re- 
turned to  the  fund.  Such  annuity  shall  ter- 
minate on  the  last  day  of  the  month  before 
(I)  the  child's  attaining  age  eighteen  un- 
less he  is  then  a  student  as  described  or  In- 
capable of  self-support.  (2)  his  becoming 
capable  of  self-support  after  attaining  ag« 
eighteen  unless  he  is  then  such  a  student. 

(3)  his  attaining  age  twenty-two  if  he  !• 
then  such  a  student  and  not  Incapable  of  self- 
support.  (4)   his  ceasing  to  be  such  a  student 
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ifter  attaining  age  eighteen  unless  he  Is 
then  incapable  of  self-support.  (5)  his  mar- 
riage or  i6)  his  death,  whichever  first  oc- 
curs l'i"'n  the  death  of  the  surviving  wife 
or  husband  or  termination  of  the  child's  an- 
nuity, the  annuity  of  any  other  child  or  chil- 
ilrcn  sli.'.n  be  recomputed  and  paid  as 
though  s'.K-h  wife,  husband,  or  child  had  not 
survived  the  employee  or  Member." 

,il,  Section  10  of  such  Act  (5  USC.  2260) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection : 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  a  surviving  spouse 
«r.ose  ;iiinuity  under  this  section  is  hereafter 
!<Tn-'.;n.Hitd  because  of  remarriage  before  at- 
taining age  sixty,  annuity  at  the  sione  rate 
shall  be  restored  commencing  on  the  day  such 
remarriage  is  dissolved  by  death,  annulment. 
ir  divorce  Provided,  That  (1)  said  surviving 
spouse  elects  to  receive  such  annuity  in  lieu 
of  any  survivor  benefit  to  which  he  or  she 
may  be  entitled,  under  this  or  any  other  re- 
tirement sy.stem  established  for  employees 
of  the  Government,  by  reason  of  the  remar- 
riage, and  i2)  any  lump  sum  paid  upon  ter- 
mination of  the  annuity  is  returned  to  the 
fund  ■ 

Increases  in  certain  annuities 

Sec  507  Section  18  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Reii.-ement  Act  (5  USC.  2268)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sub- 
section : 

"(g)  Effective  on  { 1 )  the  first  day  of  the 
sewnd  month  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  or  (2 1  the  commencing  date  of  annuity, 
whichever  is  later,  the  annuity  of  each  sur- 
viving spouse  whose  entitlement  to  annuity 
payable  from  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  resulted   from  the    death  of: 

"(Ai  an  employee  or  Member  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 11.  1962.  or 

■iBi  a  retired  employee  or  Member  whose 
retirement  was  based  on  a  separation  from 
service  prior  to  October  11.  1962,  shall  be  in- 
creased by  10  per  centum." 

Effective  dates 

Sec  508  (a)  This  section,  section  509.  and 
subsections  1(J),  3(k).  6(a),  6(b).  9(d). 
10, ai  i2:i.  10(c) ,  10(d  I .  and  lOif )  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  as  enact«(d  or  amend- 
ed by  this  title,  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of    this  Act. 

!b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  507  and 
in  subsection  (o  of  this  section,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  to  the  Civil  Service 
Reiireineiit  Act  shall  not  apply  in  the  cases 
of  p>er.sons  retired  or  otherwise  separated 
prior  to  these  respective  effective  dates,  and 
lae  rights  of  such  persons  and  their  survi- 
vors shall  continue  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  If  this  title  had  not 
t)*«n  enacted. 

If)  TTie  amendments  made  by  this  title 
to  sections  l(j)  and  10(d)  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  relating  to  payment,  con- 
tinuance, resumption,  and  termination  of 
mnuity  to  a  child  who  is  a  student  shall 
»Pp!y  with  respect  to  children  of  persons 
retired  or  otherwise  separated  prior  to.  on.  or 
al'-er  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  ex- 
cept that  no  child's  annuity  shall  be  paid 
by  reas<in  of  these  amendments  for  any  pe- 
riod prior  to  such  date  of  enactment. 

Miscellaneous 
Sec  So*.!  The  provisions  under  the  head- 
'r.g  C:v.:  .Service  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Pund  m  title  I  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act.  1959  (72  Stat 
1064:  Public  Law  85-844),  shall  not  apply 
with  re,sp.-.  f  to  benefits  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TnXF  M   -  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES"  HEALTH 
BENEFTT.S 

Sic.601  SecUon  2(d)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
P-oyees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969  (73  Stat. 
'06.  5  use  3001  Id))  Is  amended  bv  stxlk- 


ing  out  "twenty-one"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"twenty-two". 

Sec  602.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  biweekly  Govern- 
ment coniribuUoris  for  health  benefits  for 
employees  or  annuitants  eiuoUed  in  health 
benefits  plans  under  this  Act.  in  addition  to 
the  contributions  reoulred  by  paragraph  (3  i  . 
shall  be  $1  62  If  the  enrollment  is  for  self 
alone  or  $3,94  if  the  enrollment  is  for  self 
and  family,  commencing  with  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  on  cr  after  July   1.   1966 

"(2)  For  an  employee  or  annultiinl  en- 
rolled in  a  plan  for  which  the  biweekly  sub- 
scription charge  is  less  than  twice  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subeectlon.  the  Crov- 
ernment  contribution  shall  be  50  per  centum 
of  the  sul>scriptlon  charge,  commencing 
with  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1,  1966" 


SENATOR  RANEXDLPH  DISCLOSES 
AND  DEPLORES  LACK  OF  PARITY 
BETWEEN  COAL  RESEARCH  AND 
NUCLEAR  POWER  RESEARCH- 
SAYS  CONVERTING  OF  COAL  INTO 
ELECTRIC  POWER  MERITS  PRO- 
GRAM EQUAL  TO  PRIORITY  GIVEN 
NUCLEAR  EFFORT— URGES  THAT 
COAL  INDUSTRY  AND  CONGRESS 
ACT  PROMPTLY  TO  CORRECT  IN- 
EQUITY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  have  witnessed  a  re- 
markable growth  of  nuclear  electric 
power.-'  In  1965,  new  nuclear  plants— 
with  aggregate  output  capabilities  of  al- 
most 5  million  kilowatts — were  an- 
nounced for  construction.  This  year, 
additioiial  nuclear  plants  estimated  to  be 
capable  of  producing  almost  8  million 
kilowatts  have  been  committed  for  con- 
struction, and  a  number  of  others  are  un- 
der active  consideration.  Tliese  are  not 
experimental  plants.  They  are  large 
baseload  stations  to  produce  electricity 
for  system  wide  distribution. 

These  facts  provide  further  dramatic 
evidence  that  nuclear  power  has  devel- 
oped as  a  major  source  of  electricity 
much  faster  than  had  been  contemplated, 
even  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Milton  Shaw,  dii-ector  of  the  AEC's  Divi- 
sion of  Reactor  Development  and  Tech- 
nology, recently  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  a  chart 
which  indicates  this  accelerated  rate 
growth.  He  pointed  out  that  the  AEC's 
1962  rep>ort  to  the  President  of  the  Unit-ed 
States  on  the  state  of  the  nuclear  art 
projected  a  total  nuclear  power  capacity 
of  10.3  million  kilowatts  by  1975.  Based 
on  the  latest  information  about  plans  of 
electric  utilities,  this  projection — only  4 
years  later— has  been  increased  to  36  mil- 
lion kilowatts. 

Representative  Melvin  Price,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee,  has  said  in  a 
recent  .speech  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  now  gone  even  further  in 
its  nucle.ar  prediction  It  foresees  ap- 
proximately 80  to  110  million  kilowatts 
of  nuclear  generated  capacity  in  opera- 
tion in  this  country  by  1980. 


I  do  not  understand  why,  in  view  of  this 
piienomcna]  growth  of  nuclear  power  and 
its  acceptance  by  the  unliiy  industry  as  a 
dependable  source  ol  power,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  been  so  reluctant 
to  issue  a  finding  of  practical  value,  as 
provided  by  law,  covering  the  type  of 
plant  now  being  built.  Such  a  resporise 
would  be  a  recognition  of  the  facts  now 
prevalent  in  the  nuclear  power  industry. 
It  would  accurately  confirm  the  fact  that 
the  light  water  reactors  are  no  longer  ex- 
j^erimental  in  nature.  Tliey  have 
achieveti  a  state  of  practical  value  and, 
tlierefore,  should  be  licensed  as  commer- 
cial operations,  rather  than  as  experi- 
mental oiies. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  mtei-pretations. 
the  Commission  contends  that  no  one 
can  be  stu-e  that  the  light  water  reactors 
have  achieved  a  state  of  practical  value 
and  that  they  are  fully  competitive  with 
conventional  power  sources  until  the  eco- 
nomics have  been  established  through 
operating  experience.  Present  cost  esti- 
mates are.  we  are  told,  nothing  more 
than  estimates — extrapolations  of  ex- 
perience ill  small  plantJs  or  in  the  labora- 
tory to  the  500.000  kilowatt  and  larger 
plants.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  an  argu- 
ment that  the  management  of  privately 
o'Aiied  electric  utilities  are  willing  to 
gamble  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
plants  and  facilities  the  performance  of 
which  is  as  uncertain  as  the  AEC  appar- 
ently indicates. 

Mr  President.  I  know  that,  as  far  as 
the  coal  industry  is  concerned,  there  is  a 
complete  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  nu- 
clear power  is  a  real  and  pressing  com- 
ix-titor  of  conventionally  generated  elec- 
tricity. The  12  million  kilowatts  of  new 
nuclear  capacity  already  announced 
would,  if  produced  in  a  conventional 
plant,  require  30  million  tons  of  coal  a 
year.  Hence,  a  market  loss  for  at  least 
30  j-ears  to  coal  is  a  consequence. 

Being  a  Senator  from  tne  Nation's  ma- 
jor coal  producing  Stat*.  I  am  concerned 
as  are  We-^t  Virginians  generally,  for  the 
efTect  the  increasing  rate  of  nuclear  de- 
velopment will  have  on  coals  electric 
utility  marked  I  am  fully  a'ware  that 
Chairman  Seaborg  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  others  have  repeatedly 
Issued  a.sfiurances  that  nuclear  power 
does  not  really  compete  with  coal,  but 
is.  in  efTect.  a  supplementary  .source  of 
po'^er.  They  say  this  is  because  the  de- 
mand for  electricity  is  growing  at  such 
a  fast  rate  that — despite  the  introduction 
of  vast  amounts  of  nuclear  power  Into 
the  Nation's  energy  supply  systems — coal 
will  double  by  1980. 

But  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
nuclear  i>ower  Is  developing  three  times 
faster  than  the  AEC  forecast  in  projec- 
tions as  late  as  1962.  Further,  the  fact 
is  that  notwithstanding  this  upsurge  in 
nuclear  power  the  AEC  Is  not  retrenching 
in  its  multimillion-dollar  research  and 
developmeiit  program  to  strengthen  even 
further  tlie  comretitive  position  of  nu- 
clear power. 

The  reactors  now  being  built  are  the 
first  generation  of  commercial  nuclear 
powerplanus.  They  are  the  product  of 
vast  CJovemmcnt  expenditures  and  sub- 
stantial direct  subsidies.    It  is  iru^  that 
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the  Government  has  now  removed  Itself 
from  the  direct  subsidy  picture,  Insofar 
as  these  light  water  reactors  are  con- 
cerned. It  has  terminated  subsidies  to 
utilities  planning  to  build  such  reactors. 
But  the  AEC  has  shifted  its  emphasis 
from  the  light  water  reactors  to  so-called 
advanced  converter  reactors  and  to  fast 
breeder  reactors. 

Mr.  President.  I  emphasize  the  fact 
that  our  Government  has  not  made  any 
move  for  a  redress  In  the  startling  Im- 
balance which  has  long  existed  between 
research  and  development  funds  for 
nuclear  research  and  funds  for  other 
forms  of  energy.  The  disparity  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

In  the  current  budget,  the  OflQce  of 
Coal  Research  will  receive  about  $8  mil- 
lion to  carry  on  its  entire  research  pro- 
gram into  new  and  improved  utilization 
of  coal  during  fiscal  1967.  Coal  provides 
the  heat  sourct-  of  more  than  50  percent 
of  all  of  the  Nation's  electric  power.  Our 
coal  reserves  approximate  800  billion 
tons,  a  vast  storehou.se  of  potential  fuel 
and  energy.  Developing  new  methods 
for  the  converting  of  coal  Into  electric 
power  at  lower  costs  should  have  a  pri- 
ority equal  to  that  for  improved  and 
cheaper  nuclear  generation  of  power. 

I  believe  that  the  disparity  is  wrong. 
It  cannot  be  Justified.  I  urge  my  Senate 
colleagues  to  consider  the  following 
facts — and  help  to  right  this  wrong. 

The  budget  reveals  a  startling  and 
unjust  differential  between  coal  and 
nuclear  research  financing  proposals. 
For  further  work  on  civilian  power  reac- 
tors, AEC  Is  requesting  this  year  in  ex- 
cess of  $90  million.  It  expects  to  have 
20  million  to  spend  on  the  cooperative 
demonstration  program  under  which 
Federal  funds  will  be  expended  to  build 
and  operate  various  types  of  nuclear 
reactors.  In  addition,  $38  million  is 
scheduled  to  be  applied  to  nuclear 
safety.  Compare  this  with  a  request  for 
only  $8  million  for  coal  research. 

Coal  research,  of  course,  needs  to  be 
carried  forward  In  a  greater  degree.  Not 
that  we  feel  that  nuclear  research  is  un- 
important but  we  do  feel  that  the  Nation 
will  have  to  look  to  nuclear  power  to 
provide  a  large  share  of  the  immense 
amount  of  energy  which  we  will  use  but 
we  are  also  going  to  need  the  coal  re- 
sources to  generate  that  power. 

Nuclear  research  is  important,  and  It 
should  be  carried  on  by  the  AEC.  In- 
deed, the  Nation  will  have  to  look  to 
nuclear  power  to  provide  a  large  share  of 
the  Immense  amounts  of  energy  which  it 
will  use. 

But  to  reach  a  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  technology  where  nu- 
clear power  will  become  the  dominant 
energy  source  certainly  should  not  mean, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Nation  should 
be  satisfied  with  anything  less  thtui  the 
ultimate  benefits  from  its  plentiful  na- 
tural resource,  coal.  We  are  in  the 
atomic  age.  but  we  must  remember  the 
fact  that  this  also  Is  the  age  of  coal — 
the  real  and  dependable  work  horse  of 
the  energy  field  for  many  decades. 

Our  country  will  need  all  of  Its  energy 
resources  in  the  future. 


With  the  huge  population  Increases, 
with  our  metropolitan  centers  pushing 
ever  constantly  closer  together,  it  would 
be  a  national  scandal  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  coal  reserves  to  remain  un- 
usable in  the  ground  because  we  lacked 
the  foresight  to  so  manage  our  affairs 
as  to  achieve  a  proper  balance  between 
fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  power. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  trend 
today  is  toward  nuclear  power.  In  view 
of  the  gigantic  expenditures  made  In  re- 
cent years  on  nuclear  research  and  de- 
velopment, it  would  be  surprising  if  this 
were  not  true. 

My  purpose  Mr.  President,  is  to  urge 
that  in  developing  our  nuclear  future 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  resource  repre- 
sented by  our  prolific  coal  reserves. 

While  continuing  research  and  devel- 
opment on  nuclear  power,  let  us  d?vote 
more  of  our  money  and  research  talent 
to  coal,  also. 

There  are  a  number  of  research  areas 
in  which  sufficient  progress  has  already 
been  made  to  indicate  that  significantly 
Important  results  might  be  achieved  in  a 
relatively  short  time  by  an  expanded, 
well  financed,  and  capably  staffed  re- 
search program. 

These  Include  studies  of  ways  to  im- 
prove combustion  efficiency  of  conven- 
tional steam  generating  plants,  methods 
of  further  lowering  transportation  casts, 
new  uses  for  coal  to  provide  energj'  in 
gaseous  and  liquid  forms,  and  entirely 
new  means  of  producing  electricity  from 
coal  without  the  necessity  of  creating 
steam  to  turn  turbines. 

As  one  example.  I  understand  the  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research  Is  conslderinR  Join- 
ing with  a  group  of  private  companies 
to  carry  forward  research  on  a  promis- 
ing form  of  generation  by  magnetohy- 
drodynamlcs  on  which  the  private  com- 
panies have  already  spent  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  I  am  told  that  a  5- 
year  research  program  is  contemplated, 
with  the  Government  and  the  private 
companies  sharing  the  future  costs.  I 
hope  OCR  finds  that  this  project  does 
hold  promise  of  success  and  decides  to 
go  ahead  with  its  participation.  And  If 
It  should  find  that  favorable  results  could 
be  achieved  sooner  by  the  expenditure  of 
more  funds  than  it  presently  has  avail- 
able for  the  purpose.  I  hope  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  will  bring  before  the 
Congress  for  our  consideration  a  request 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

Certainly,  there  are  other  projects 
which  offer  real  p>08sibllltles  for  expand- 
ing the  national  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  our  plentiful  coal  resources,  if  ade- 
quate research  is  devoted  to  them 

The  coal  Industry  needs  to  recognize 
that  It  faces  a  compelling  challenge.  It 
cannot  be  content  with  past  achieve- 
ments. The  industry  itself  should  name 
a  committee  of  its  outstanding  people  to 
take  a  penetrating  look  at  the  whole 
range  of  research  programs.  These  ex- 
perts could  chart  a  course  behind  which 
both  the  Industry  and  the  Government 
could  rally.  They  could  point  out  the 
paths  which  must  be  followed  in  finding 
new  and  more  economical  ways  to  use 
coal  more  eCQclently  and  effectively  to 
generate    power.      We    must    remember 


that  the  utility  industry  and  consumers 
are  Interested  only  In  low-cost  power. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that,  if  a  com- 
prehensive, practical  research  program 
is  developed,  it  will  attract  wide  support 
in  the  Congress.  The  coal  industry  must 
reorient  its  own  thinking.  We  are  in  a 
new  era.  The  key  to  success  largely  re- 
poses in  the  laboratory.  I  hope  the  in- 
dustry will  meet  the  challenge  posed  by 
the  atom  with  new  vision  and  much 
keener  understanding  of  the  role  which 
research  can  play  in  preserving  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  coal  indus- 
try. And  the  leaders  of  our  Government 
have  a  responsibility  In  the.se  matters, 
too.  £is  does  the  Congress. 

The  men  who  mine  and  transport  coal 
must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
in  nuclear  power  do  not  lack  for  imagi- 
nation and  the  ability  to  think  and  plan 
on  a  big  scale.  Apparently  they  will  not 
be  lacking  ample  supplies  of  Federal  re- 
search money  to  carry  out  their  plans. 

I  am  sure  tliat  the  coal  Industry  can 
match  the  nuclear  industry  in  wisdom, 
foresight,  and  the  ability  to  plan  for  the 
future. 

I  am  talking  today  about  tliis  imbal- 
ance, this  lack  of  parity  between  funds 
for  nuclear  power  and  for  coal  research. 
But  in  nowise  do  I  desire  that  my  words 
be  construed  to  mean  that  I  am  against 
the.se  programs  of  nuclear  power. 

The  initiative  must  be  a.ssumed  by 
leaders  of  coal  and  related  industries. 
Knowing  these  Industries.  I  am  sure  there 
are  enough  men  of  vision  and  wisdom 
to  chart  the  kind  of  course  which  can 
lead  to  a  new  and  expanded  coal  re- 
search program — one  which  will  insure 
that  the  country  will  realize  the  great 
potential  wealth  of  its  huge  coal  reserves, 
rather  than  leave  them  idle  in  the 
ground. 

Falling  to  develop  such  a  program,  coal 
reserves  will  He  virtually  dormant  as 
nuclear  power  marches  steadily  forward. 
Tlie  "coal  people"  must  demonstrate 
very  real  lidtlatlve  and  Ingenuity— and 
must  act  now.  Government.  I  repeat, 
has  an  obligation  to  help  the  fossil  fuel 
Industries  at  least  to  the  same  degree  it 
stimulates  and  sustains  nuclear  power 
developments  in  the  energy  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  will  be  a 
challenging  future  for  all  forms  of 
energy.  Today  I  make  thi.s  plea.  I  ask 
only  that  Congress  and  those  In  posi- 
tions of  trust  In  the  executive  branch  ol 
the  Government  understand  that  there 
is  this  lack  of  parity  between  coal  re- 
search and  nuclear  power  programs  and 
that  we  need  to  be  realistic  and  reason- 
able In  getting  a  balance,  rather  ihan 
the  Imbalance  which  today  exists. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  the  objectives  to  which  I  shall  address 
myself  and  they  have  asked  that  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  before  I  be- 
gin my  remarks. 

With  that  in  view.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor.  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  at  this  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
«t11  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
Uie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes.'^age  from  the  House  of  Rejjre- 
sentatlves.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  apned  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  House§  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  12322)  to  en- 
able cottongrowers  to  establish,  finance, 
and  carr>'  out  a  coordinated  program  of 
research  and  promotion  to  Improve  the 
competitive  position  of,  and  to  expand 
markets  for,  cotton. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
iH.  Con  Res.  804  >  providing  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  on  June  30,  1966,  it 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, July  11,  1966. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  mes.sage  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (HR.  12322)  to  enable 
cottonRrowers  to  establish,  finance,  and 
carr>'  out  a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search and  promotion  to  Improve  the 
competitive  position  of,  and  to  expand 
markets  for,  cotton. 


.AMERICAN  LEGION.  DEPARTMENT 
OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  DISTIN- 
GUISHED PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARD 
TO  SENATOR  THURMOND.  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me,  and  .<;peaklng  also  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  ErvinI,  who  was  on  the  floor  earlier 
but  who  had  to  leave  to  catch  a  train 
forNonh  Carolina,  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure to  take  the  floor  today  to  pay  deser\-ed 
tribute  lo  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
colleagues  whom  we  have.  Senator  Strom 
TmrRMovn,  of  South  Carolina— a  man  of 
outstanding  character  and  ven,-  great 
fWUty  In  many  ways  he  and  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  .same  life  paths,  although  he 
was  a  few  years  behind  me,  and  he  has 
attained  much  greater  eminence  than 
I  have. 

He  IE  a  lawyer,  as  am  I;  he  wa.^;  a  teach- 
er, as  was  I;  he  served  as  a  judge  and  in 
the  senate  of  his  home  State,  as  did  I: 
o  /w'*^  ^^(Tnor  of  his  State,  as  was  I; 
»na  he  .served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during 
world  War  II  and  attained  the  rank  of 
major  general,  while  I  served  in  the  Army 
auring  World  War  I  and  was  happy  to 
attain  the  rank  of  captain. 
of  m  ^'''''''^P"t,  our  colleague  is  a  man 
"'  many  talents,  who  served  as  Chair- 


man of  the  Southern  Governors  Confer- 
ence In  1950,  and  was  the  States  Rights 
Candidate  for  President  in  1948,  carry- 
ing four  States  with  39  electoral  votes. 

He  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
November  1954,  as  a  statewide  write-in 
candidate — the  only  one  such  I  have  ever 
known  about — but  he  resigned  his  Sen- 
ate seat  in  April  1956.  to  place  the  oflice 
in  the  primary  pursuant  to  a  promise  he 
made  to  the  people  of  his  State  in  1954. 
He  was  renominated  and  reelected  with- 
out opposition  to  the  U.S.  Senate  m  1956. 
and  again  reelected  in  1960.  Then  in 
September  1964.  having  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  and  as  forthright  as  he 
is,  he  left  his  party  to  Join  the  Republi- 
cans, and,  while  I  cannot  say  this  was  a 
happy  turn  of  events  for  me  or  my  fel- 
low Democrats,  I  admire  him  for  doing 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  right  thing 
to  do — it  showed  the  strength  of  charac- 
ter built  into  hun. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  enumerate  the 
many  legislative  accomplishments  of  our 
colleague — all  of  which  are  a  matter  of 
record,  the  more  recent  of  which  are, 
first,  the  major  role  he  played  in  the 
defeat  of  the  motion  to  consider  the  bill 
to  repeal  section  14(bi  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act:  ,second,  the  approval,  tliis 
year,  of  his  amendment  to  authorize  pre- 
production  engineering  on  Nlke-X  ABM 
system,  which  could  save  80  million  lives 
from  enemy  attack:  and  third,  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation  to  make  It  a  crim- 
inal offense  to  burn,  mutilate,  or  destroy 
draft  cards,  which  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  within  a  week  of  its  introduction. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  first  and  fore- 
most In  his  mind  and  heart  is  the  desire 
to  support  legislation  for  the  betterment 
of  his  people  and  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Legion, 
Department  of  South  Carolina,  at  Its 
amiual  convention  in  Charleston,  on 
June  25,  1966,  presented  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  tlie  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Strom  Thurmond,  the 
distinguished  public  service  award  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  his  commujiity.  State,  and 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  this  citation,  together  with  Senator 
Thurmond's  acceptance  speech,  be  in- 
serted in  tlie  Record  at  this  pKjint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
and  acceptance  six'ech  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Acceptance  Address  bt  Senator  Strom  Thtjr- 
MOND,  Republican  or  Sol'th  Carolina,  of 
THE    DlSTI.VcriSHED    PCBLIC    SERVICE    AWAKD 

OP  THE  Amehican  Legion  Department  of 
SonTH  Carolina  at  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion or  the  Department  of  South  Caro- 
lina American  Legion.  Charleston,  S.C, 
June  25.  1966 

It  IB  with  deepest  gratitude  and  humble 
thanks  that  I  accept  your  Distinguished 
Public  Service  Award,  The  honor  you  bestow 
on  me  is  particularly  meaningful  because  of 
the  high  est«em  in  which  I  hold  and  have  al- 
ways held  the  American  Legion. 

Up)on  my  return  from  World  War  II.  the 
first  organization  to  which  I  applied  for 
membership  was  the  American  Legion.  With 
the  ravages  and  destruction  of  the  war  fresh 
In  my  mind,  I  recalled  then,  as  I  do  now.  the 
sound  counsel  of  the  American  Legion  in  the 
period  between  World  War  I  ajid  World  War 


11  on  the  necessity  for  our  nation  to  achieve 
and  maintain  adequate  military  prepared- 
ness. Had  the  counsel  of  the  Legion  been 
heeded  in  those  pre-World  War  II  days,  thej-e 
possibly,  even  probabiy.  would  never  have 
been  a  World  War  11.  The  Legion  offered 
wise  counsel  of  firm  opposition  to  commu- 
nist expansionist  efforts  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  military  strength  in  the  days  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  and  preceding  the 
Korean  War,  another  conflict  which  may  well 
have  been  prevented  by  military  strength 
and  a  posture  of  unmistakable  determina- 
tion to  resist  aggression. 

tJnderlylng  ali  ol  the  American  Legion's 
positions  has  been  a  strong  theme  of  solid 
Americanism,  upon  which  a  splendid  and 
effective  program  of  youth  leadership  and 
training  hits  been  based.  No  other  organiza- 
tion has  been  more  constant  and  unswerving 
In  its  recognition  tliat  our  Nation's  most 
valuable  resource  is  its  youth. 

The  American  Legion's  record  of  service  to 
the  community.  State  and.  Nation  is  one  in 
which  we  can  all  take  pride  The  responsl- 
bUltles  of  citizenship  and  the  obligations 
which  spring  from  the  understanding 
through  experience  in  service  that  prompted 
the  organization  and  programs  of  the  Legion 
have  neither  lapsed  nor  diminished,  how- 
ever. Indeed,  they  are  more  demanding  now 
than  ever  before 

Today,  our  Nation  Is  at  war.  The  struggle 
to  preserve  freedom  against  the  unceasing 
onslaught  of  communlft  aggression  has 
flared  into  open  conflict  on  a  major  scale. 
Again,  American  fighting  men  are  writing  In 
blood  a  record  of  valiance  and  sacnflce  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  Country. 

Tlie  President  has  recognized  by  word  and 
action  the  necessity  to  resist  the  commumet 
attempt  at  military  conquest  In  Southeast 
Asia.  He  has  avoided  the  vicious  and  decep- 
tive lures  of  appeiisement  and  )ia.=  heeded 
the  lesson  of  Munich.  His  decision  not  to 
yield  to  aggression  in  Viet-Nam  deserves  the 
support  of  ill;  citizens  of  our  Nation,  and 
Indeed,  the  support  of  all  people  committed 
to  the  cause  of  freedom 

It  has  been  repeatedly  and  correctly  stated 
by  the  President  that  the  United  States  has 
no  territorial  or  economic  ambitions  m 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  equ.-illy  true,  however, 
that  the  vital  nnttonnl  Interest  and  security 
of  the  CTnlted  States,  and  not  Just  those  of 
South  Viet-Nam,  are  at  st.p.ke  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  first  line  of  defense  of  American 
freedom  now  lies  in  the  jungles  and  cities 
of  Viet-Nam.  Indeed,  on  no  other  basis  can 
the  Involvement  of  the  Vnlted  States  in  the 
war  In  Viet-Nam  be  justlfled 

It  is  not  Just  South  Vlet-Nam'E  war.  It 
is  now  our  war,  also,  demanding  a  unity  of 
purpose  for  vlct>jry.  Nothing  less  than  vic- 
tory can  suffice  to  adequately  protect  our  own 
national  Interests  and  security. 

In  this  war,  as  in  previous  ones,  our  cape- 
bllltles  are  contingent  on  the  adequacy  of  our 
preparedness.  As  citizens  whose  vital  In- 
tf-rests  hang  In  the  balance  of  the  conflict, 
you  have  every  right,  and  need,  to  know  the 
tute  of  the  Nation's  preparedness,  and  its 
Impact  upon  the  war  effort 

The  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  has  for  more  than  a  year  been 
engaged  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  coun- 
try's military  adequacy  and  readiness  to  meet 
the  commitments  to  which  our  Nation  has 
subscribed  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  foe 
the  protection  of  our  own  national  security. 
A  number  of  reports  have  already  been  re- 
leased, others  have  been  completed  and  ■will 
be  released  shortly,  and  additional  report* 
vnU  follow  from  thi.'^  continuing  Investiga- 
tion This  Committee,  chaired  by  Senator 
John  Stennis  of  Mississippi,  and  composed 
of  four  other  Democrats — Stmington  of  Mis- 
souri. Jackson  of  Washington.  Cannon  of 
Nevada,    and    Btrd    of    West    Virginia — and 
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thre«  Republicans — Saltonstall  of  Massa- 
chusetts. SMITH  of  Maine,  and  myself — has 
been  unanimous  In  all  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  in  this  readiness  Inveetlga- 
tion. 

As  you  would  expect,  we  have  found  that 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  actual,  adequate 
preparedness  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  be  coni- 
paratlveiy  better  prepared  th.in  was  the  case 
at  some  selected  time  in  the  p.ist.  When  the 
tes'  comes,  the  test  Is  In  absolute  terms. 
The  outcome  of  battles  and  campaigns  Is 
not  gr.^ded  on  the  curve.  We  found  this  out 
In  Vlet-Nam  In  1965. 

Prior  to  1960.  there  was  an  average  of  only 
about  650  US.  military  personnel  committed 
In  Vlet-Nam  This  number  gradually  In- 
creased from  an  average  of  773  In  1960.  to 
1364  In  December.  1961.  to  9.865  In  late  1962. 
and  to  16.575  by  1964  Prom  this  point  of 
departure,  the  number  wils  increased  In  1965 
to  approximately  195,000  This  was  the  pe- 
riod of  the   Initial  test  of  our  preparedness 

Since  the  beginning  of  1966.  the  build-up 
has  slowed,  but  continues.  Today  we  have 
more  than  265,000  servicemen  committed, 
and  we  are  in  the  process  of  reaching  a 
strength  of  285.000  In  the  very  near  future. 
We  can  expect  a  continuing  Increase  until 
we  reach  some  400.000.  Beyond  that,  the 
proepect.  quite  frankly.  Is  for  further  in- 
creases 

To  fully  understand  the  problem  of  In- 
adequate preparedness  we  experienced  In  the 
Initial  major  buUd-up  In  Vlet-Nam,  It  Is 
necessary  to  understand  sonaethlng  of  the 
history  of  the  Army"s  organization  and  re- 
organizations In  recent  years,  and  the  mobi- 
lization plan  on  which  the  Army  structure 
Is  based 

In  1961,  It  was  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministration that  our  capability  of  respond- 
ing to  the  upper,  or  strategic,  end  of  the  war 
spectrum  and  to  the  lower,  or  Insurgent,  end 
of  the  war  spectrum  was  adequate,  but  that 
our  capability  of  meeting  the  threat  In  the 
center  of  the  war  spectrum  was  inadequate 
Accordingly,  the  number  of  active  Army  di- 
visions was  Increased  from  11  to  16. 

At  the  same  time,  the  division  concept  was 
somewhat  altered.  The  16  divisions  were  bo 
organized  that  they  contained  the  essential 
combat  capability,  and  an  Initial  support 
capability  available  for  augmentation  shortly 
after  the  division  was  committed  to  combat. 
The  major  elements  of  division  support  were 
placed  In  the  Reserves,  rather  than  the  ac- 
tive forces,  and  the  contingency  planning 
was  based  on  the  call-up  of  such  support 
units  for  the  augmentation  of  the  divisions 
committed  to  combat  Such  Reserve  support 
components  Included  engineer,  logistic.  i;lg- 
nal  and  artillery  elements,  as  well  as  others. 
In  addition  to  the  16  active  combat  divisions, 
active  training  forces  are  maintained  at  a 
level  to  train  the  necessary  manpower  supply 
for  the  16-dlvl8lon  active  combat  force.  Also. 
In  addition  to  the  support  units  for  active 
divisions  In  the  Reserve,  combat  divisions 
with  their  support  units  are  maintained  In 
the  Reserve  forces  to  replace  active  divisions 
committed  to  combat 

In  addition  to  the  18  active  divisions  of 
combat  forces,  the  Army  also  maintains  in 
the  active  structure,  training  forces  capable 
of  supplying  the  manpower  requirement  of 
the  active  forces.  To  supplement  training 
capabilities  for  emergencies  and  other  ex- 
panded manpower  requirements,  12  training 
divisions  are  also  maintained  In  ftfae  Reserve 
forces. 

Our  Investigation  revealed  that  the  active 
Artny  alone  did  not  have  16  combat  divisions 
which  were  capable  of  sustained  combat,  even 
though  the  Congress  had  been  frequently 
so  advised  In  the  past  without  any  quall- 
Bcation  being  put  upon  It.  The  claims  that 
there  were  16  combat  ready  dlvlolona.  it  wa« 


revealed,  were  based  on  certain  assumptions. 
Including  the  time  of  deployment,  the  avail- 
ability of  shipping,  and  more  Importantly. 
upon  a  declaration  of  emergency  and  an  ex- 
tension of  terms  of  service  of  personnel 

In  addition.  Army  contingency  planning 
was  based  on  an  assumption  that  the  com- 
mitment of  a  major  fraction  of  the  Army 
forcee  In  the  United  States  would  result  in 
mobilization  and  that  the  forces  required 
for  sustained  combat  operations  would  be 
provided  by  units  of  the  reserve  components. 
From  the  time  of  the  Increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  active  Army  divisions  from  11  t-o  16. 
severe  budgetary  restrictions  were  placed 
on  the  Army's  requests  for  annual  appropria- 
tions. As  a  consequence,  the  apparent  state 
of  readiness  of  the  Army  was  illusory,  to  say 
the  least  Shortages  of  equipment  and  parts 
were  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  obsoles- 
cence of  equipment  became  a  major  prob- 
lem. 

Prior  to  May,  1965.  the  Army  was  permitted 
to  request  procurement  funds  only  on  the 
basis  of  16  active  and  five  Reserve  divisions 
Until  this  time,  no  funds  were  requested 
for  such  Items  as  prosecution  of  the  war 
In  Vlet-Nam,  two  divisions  worth  of  equip- 
ment for  pre-posltlonlng  In  Europe,  nor  for 
the  then  experimental  aXr-moblle  division. 
All  of  these  Items.  In  addition  to  some  mate- 
rial for  the  military  assistance  progrtun  was. 
In  the  vernacular,  taken  out  of  the  Army's 
hide.  These  additional  items.  I  should  men- 
tion, were  given  a  higher  priority  for  dis- 
tribution, than  were  the  requirements  of 
the  Reserve  components.  As  a  consequence, 
the  requrement  lor  a  major  build-up  In  Vlet- 
Nam  found  the  Reserve  components  most  In- 
adequately equipped.  The  Army's  contingen- 
cy planning  to  call  on  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents for  units  essential  for  sustained 
combat  upon  the  commitment  to  combat  of 
a  major  fraction  of  the  Army  divisions  in 
the  United  States,  was  abandoned. 

TTie  buUd-up  caused  a  severe  drain  on  our 
entire  active  Army.  In  order  to  put  some- 
what less  than  four  Army  divisions  In  the 
field.  It  was  necessary  to  drain  both  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  from  those  units  not 
committed,  and  even  then  shortages  which 
Impaired  and  Inhibited  combat  operations 
could  not  be  avoided.  Shortages  of  equip- 
ment ranging  from  helicopters  to  radios, 
from  clothing  to  ammunition,  were  expe- 
rienced. Production  lines  for  many  Items 
were  not  open  and  operating,  and  It  was 
necessary  to  "live  off  the  shelf." 

Personnel  problems  were  at  least  as  acute 
as  material  shortages,  and  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  solve.  As  you  know,  the  Army's 
manpower  needs  for  modern  warfare  are  not 
measurable  only  In  quantity,  but  also  in 
quality,  or  skills.  The  draft  produces  num- 
bers, but  only  training  can  produce  military 
skills. 

The  Army,  therefore,  found  It  necessary 
to  draw  on  Its  entire  active  strength,  in- 
cluding the  six  strategic  active  divisions  In 
the  United  States,  as  well  aa  our  divisions 
In  Europe,  for  the  skills  rreeded  by  the  divi- 
sions and  their  newly  created  support  units 
conmiltted  to  combat  In  Southeast  Asia. 

So  severe  is  the  problem  of  acquiring  skills 
to  achieve  a  sustained  combat  capability 
that  In  one  particular  Instance,  the  readying 
of  one  combat  brigade  of  an  airborne  divi- 
sion for  Vlet-Nam  required  a  total  In-and- 
out  transfer  of  3.800  personnel.  The  impact 
on  the  other  brigades  of  this  division  should 
be  obvious. 

Six  of  the  United  States  Army  divisions 
are  kept  in  strategic  reserve  in  the  continen- 
tal United  States  to  meet  contingencies 
which  might  arise  from  our  world-wide  com- 
mitment*. Thifl  force  conalste  of  two  infan- 
try, two  airborne  and  two  armored  divisions. 
The  impact  of  current  personnel  require- 
ments is  lUustrated  by  the  fact  that  none 


of  these  divisions  is  today  combat  ready 
Indeed,  they  are  not  even  combat  divlsiom, 
but  are,  rather,  traltUng  divisions  Up  to 
one-half  of  the  strength  of  some  of  these 
divisions  Is  comprised  of  basic  trainees  re- 
cently  Inducted  and  for  which  the  division* 
are  conducting  basic  training. 

It  has  even  been  found  necessary  to  with- 
draw approximately  15.000  mi-n  from  our 
Army  forces  In  Europe.  In  addition  approx- 
imately 20.000  trained  and  sklliett  personnel 
are  being  withdrawn  from  Eurnpt-  .i.id  re- 
placed by  what  are  eesentlally  7>erb  >nnel  who 
have  received  only  an  abbreviated  basic 
training. 

The  turbulence  In  Army  attempts  to  meet 
the  strain  of  Vlet-Nam  commitments  is  lllu»- 
triited  by  the  fact  that  between  April  196S. 
and  April.  1966,  the  ContlnenUil  Army  Com- 
mand re-organlzed  and  re-designated  mors 
than  400  units  for  deployment  to  Vlet-Nam 
and  activated  160  new  units. 

Similar  problems  have  been  experienced  by 
our  tactical  Air  Forces.  Of  the  59  tactical 
fighter  squadrons  which  comprised  our  Tac- 
tical Air  Command  at  the  time  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  incident,  moet  have  now  been 
committed  to  Vlet-Nam  or  Southeast  AsU. 
The  support  of  this  effort  has  caused  a  severe 
drain  upon  Tactical  Air  Command  resourcee 
and  h.is  resulted  In  a  number  if  risks  and 
hazards.  It  Is  apparent  now  that  the  Tacti- 
cal Air  Command  cannot,  within  existing  re- 
sources, continue  to  support  a  liu-ge-scale 
augmentation  of  forces. 

The  escalation  of  the  war  In  1965  found 
the  Air  Force  with  only  one  fighter  aircraft 
In  production,  the  P-4.  The  F  5  was  in  lim- 
ited production  for  the  military  :tsslstanc« 
program  only.  Spare  parts  for  alrcr.ift  proved 
Inadequate  to  needs  for  combat  operations 
Despite  the  fact  that  combat  attrition  on 
fight-er  aircraft  w;»s  exceeding  production, 
production  of  the  F-i  was  not  inirensed  until 
the  Fall  of  1965.  The  heavy  commitment  of 
aircraft  to  Vlet-Nam  caused  a  shoruge  of 
aircraft  needed  to  step-up  the  aircrew  train- 
ing program.  Only  the  shortage  of  aircraft 
prevents  the  occurrence  of  a  severe  shortage 
of  flight  crews. 

Training  i.s  also  Impaired  by  shortages  ol 
bombs  and  ammunition.  The  shortages  of 
bombs  of  certain  types  has  necessitated  the 
purchase  of  bombs  from  our  allies  which  we 
had  previously  sold  to  them.  In  consider- 
ing the  problem  of  bomb  shortages,  it  should 
be  kt'pt  In  mind  that  this  Is  not  a  problem 
merely  of  quantltv.  Certain  t  pes  of  old 
bombs,  although  of  the  proper  weight  and 
explosive,  are  so  configured  that  they  are 
not  usable  on  modern  Jet  aircraft  which 
carry  their  bombs  externally.  The  lact  that 
we  have  a  supply  of  750  pound  bombs,  thf^re- 
fore.  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  have 
the  tvpe  of  bombs  which  can  be  carried  and 
dropped  by  the  majority  of  the  types  of  air- 
craft  being  utilized   In  Southeaat  Asia. 

It  Is  Indeed  fortunate  that  no  nddltiona! 
emergency  has  erupted  elsewhere  In  j,he 
world  In  the  past  year  which  would  have 
necessitated  the  deployment  of  even  a  me- 
dium-sized commitment  of  US.  military 
forces.  In  effect,  we  have,  because  of  Inade- 
quate preparedness,  committed  the  bulk  ol 
our  conventional  combat  cnpalMIlty  to 
Southeast  Asia 

Tlie  Impact  of  our  inadequate  prepared- 
ness Is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Impair- 
ment of  our  capabilities  for  meeting  de- 
fense commitments  outside  Vlet-Nam.  how- 
ever. Our  announced  strategy  in  Viev-Nam 
is  to  build  up  a  superiority  of  force  over 
the  communist  enemy  which  will  enable  u* 
to  pursue  effective  military  operations  of  &-i 
offensive  character  Estimates  of  the  ratio* 
of  superiority  required  to  accomplish  tnw 
objective  vary  from  4-1  to  lO  1  It  "  ""' 
clear  that  we  have  been  unable  to  achwvf 
either.     During  recent  months,  the  commu" 
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nists  coming  down  from  the  North  Into 
South  Vlet-Nam  have  been  able  to  match 
our  buUd-up  essentially  on  a  one-to-one 
basis.  We  were  unable  \jo  Increase  our  forces 
to  a  Ifvel  of  approximately  400,000  by  June 
1  1966.  as  would  have  been  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  desirable  level  of  offen- 
sive action  The  problem  of  attaining  and 
maintaining  a  sufficient  superiority  of  force 
has  been  complicated  by  the  diversion  of 
South  Viet-Namese  military  forces  to  cope 
with  domestic  dissents  from  the  Buddhists, 

S^inic  improvement  In  the  situation  has 
been  accomplished,  and  other  shortages  will 
be  corrected  In  the  next  few  months.  The 
over-all  impact  of  Inadequate  preparedness 
will,  however,  continue  to  be  felt  for  some 
time. 

For  instance,  deficiencies  In  training 
capabilities  will  cause  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents to  experience  an  actual  Increase 
during  tiie  coming  year  In  the  number  of 
personnel  who  have  had  no  active  duty 
training  not  even  basic.  Procurement  has 
not  been  initiated  In  sufficient  quantities  to 
replace  the  Inventories  of  equipment  and 
parts  cousimied  In  the  initial  stages  of  the 
buildup. 

For  the  most  part.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  meet  additional  needs  by  Increasing  pro- 
duction from  operating  sources,  and  there 
have  been  only  very  minor  expansions  of  the 
production  base  through  the  Initiation  of 
new  production  lines.  Particularly  Is  this 
true  with  respect  to  long  leadtlme  Items,  such 
a£  helicopters  and  aircraft.  This  policy  Is 
atiributH-ible  to  the  fact  that  planning  and 
procurement  Is  based  on  the  arbitrary  as- 
sumption that  the  conflict  In  Vlet-Nam  will 
terminate  by  mld-1967. 

Although  the  war  In  Vlet-Nam  Is  the  cur- 
rent point  of  crisis.  It  must  not  be  permitted 
to  so  pre-occupy  our  considerations  of  de- 
fense adequacy  that  our  strategic  superiority 
Is  allowed  to  deteriorate  Efforts  to  limit 
over-all  defense  expenditures  while  fighting 
a  conventional  war  is  unquestionably  caus- 
ing a  de -emphasis  In  the  field  ol  strategic 
weaponry.  Such  systems  as  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense,  an  Advanced  Manned  Strategic 
Aircraft,  a  nuclear-f)owered  surface  Navy, 
a  new  large  advanced  ballistic  missile  and 
systems  lor  a  military  capability  In  space 
must  not  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  flounder 
for  lack  of  adequate  funding 

The  cist  of  adequate  military  prepared- 
ness Is  high.  The  cost  of  war  Is  far  higher. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
sharpens  the  competition  of  non-defense 
with  defense  programs  for  the  tax-dollar. 
One  official  estimated  in  testimony  before 
the  Congress  that  the  war  In  St)utheii.st  Asia 
Is  costing  as  much  as  (2  billion  per  month. 
The  Increased  appropriations  are  not  running 
anywhere  close  to  that  amount.  It  Is  clear 
that  defense  programs  not  directly  related 
to  Vlet-Nam  are  being  short-changed 

The  one  most  Impiortant  lesson  to  be 
gained  from  the  outbreak  of  combat  In 
Vlet-Nam  is  the  necessity  for  military  pre- 
paredness. Once  again  we  deluded  ourselves 
that  we  could  be  satisfied  with  an  app>e«j- 
ance  of  relative  preparedness  The  lesson 
»U1  be  learned  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
balloon  of  our  national  complacency  Is 
punctured. 

The  American  Legion  has  performed  a  mag- 
nlflcent  service  in  Its  programs  which  8U}>- 
Port  policies  of  adequate  preparedness. 
Nevertheless,  the  challenge  t-xlay  is  greater 
than  ever,  and  the  ta.sk  of  [ersuadlng  the 
Nation  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our 
militarj-  strength  at  an  unmatchable  level 
remains  substantial 

If  we  axe  to  achieve  and  maintain  sufBclent 
military  strength,  It  will  require  the  full 
'fight  of  a  convinced  and  determined  public 
opinion  The  Amerlcjin  Legion,  and  each 
mcllvidual   Legionnaire,    la   confronted   with 


the  challenge  to  do  even  more  to  inform 
and  crystallize  public  opinion  that  the  only 
road  to  security  and  peace  lies  through 
preparedness 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  rising  to  this 
challenge. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  gratitude  to  you 
for  the  honor  you  have  so  graciously  p>aid 
me.  I  assiu-e  you  that  It  will  ever  be  my 
ambition  to  continue  to  strive  with  you 
in  service  to  our  communities,  our  State, 
and  our  Nation. 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  well  to  read,  for  the  information  of 
Senators  who  may  be  here,  the  citation, 
which  appears  on  a  very  elegant  plaque, 
presented  to  Senator  Thurmond  by  the 
Department  of  South  Carolina,  American 
Legion,     I  will  read  it; 

The  American  Legion,  Department  of 
South  Carolina.  Distinguished  Public  Service 
Award  presented  to  Strom  Thtjbmond,  United 
States  Senator,  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  his  community. 
State,  and  Nation.    June  25,  1966. 

Mr,  President,  many  other  Senators 
have  desired  to  participate  in  this  eulogy 
Some  of  them,  lilce  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  did. 
have  already  done  so.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  eulogy  of  yesterday  be 
reprinted  at  this  point  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  remarks  of  Senator  Hruska  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record  are  as 
follows : 

Award  to  Strom  Thurmond 

Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  F*resldent,  last  Saturday, 
June  25,  our  colleague.  Strom  Thurmond. 
was  honored  by  the  Department  of  South 
Carolina  American  Legion.  In  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  contributions  to  his  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation,  he  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award 

Today  I  add  my  congratulations  to  Senator 
Thurmond  for  this  well-earned  recognition 
and  to  the  South  Carolina  American  Legion 
for  its  worthy  selection. 

Strom  Thurmond  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  both  locally  and  nationally. 
He  served  In  the  legislative.  Judicial,  and 
executive  branches  of  his  State's  govermnent 
before  his  election  to  this  body  12  years  ago. 
He  was  a  practicing  attorney  and  farmer 

His  varied  experience  makes  his  counsel  of 
great  value.  His  military  record  and  service 
was  outstanding  and  his  counsel  concerning 
military  preparedness  has  thus  acquired 
added  persuasiveness.  His  active  role  in  State 
goveriuiient  gives  urgency  to  his  advocacy 
of  the  position  thai  in  many  areas  the  States 
can  simply  do  the  better  Job. 

He  has  a  practical,  commonsense  approach 
to  problems.  And  this  approach  Is  bottomed 
on  a  philosophy  of  government  developed 
after  long  Involvement  with  the  Intricacies 
of  public  aflalrs,  civil  and  military:  a  deep 
love  for  our  Constitution  and  respect  for 
and  trust  In  the  people  and  their  ability  to 
govern  themselves. 

Senator  Thuemgnd's  varied  career  has 
brought  honor  to  his  name.  And  well  it 
should,  for  he  deserves  the  honors  he  re- 
ceives. 

Mr.  President.  I  Join  the  South  Carolina 
American  Legion  in  recognizing  his  con- 
tributions. I.  too,  salute  this  valuable  and 
devoted  service  on  behalf  of  his  State  and 
Nation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  eulogy 
offered  this  moi-ning  by  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr,  Miller]  be 
printed  at  this  point  rather  than  else- 
where in  the  Record,  so  it  may  appear  as 
part  of  this  eulogy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  by  Mr,  Miller,  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Mn.i.rR 

I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  In  congratu- 
lating the  distinguished  Senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  on  his  recognition  by  the  De- 
partment of  South  Carolina  American  Legion 
award  for  distinguished  public  service. 

This  coveted  award  af>proprlately  recog- 
nizes the  dedicated  principled,  hard  work  of 
Senator  Thurmond  In  seeking  to  keep  Amer- 
ica strong  and.  further.  In  seeing  to  It  that 
our  veterans  and  their  families  are  insured 
of  the  opportunltle-s  and  freedom  for  which 
they  have  sacrificed. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  opi>ortunlty 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  I  have  had  numerous 
occasions  to  personally  observe  the  careful 
and  constructive  contributions  he  makes  to 
this  committee's  most  Important  delibera- 
tions over  matters  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  our  national  security.  Never,  at  any  time, 
has  he  demonstrated  any  other  than  the 
highest  motives  of  dedication  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  America's  military  and  economic 
strength,  without  which  our  position  as  the 
leader  of  the  Free  World  could  not  be  ful- 
filled. 

The  Distinguished  Public  Service  Award 
presented  to  him  by  the  Legionnaires  of  his 
State  shows  that  those  who  know  him  best, 
the  people  from  his  own  home  state,  are  for- 
tunately very  much  aware  and  informed  of 
Senator  Thurmonds  greet  contribution  to 
national  security, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RrssELLj  was  here  until  a  few  minutes 
ago.  He  had  prepared  remarks  for  this 
occasion,  but  had  a  plane  awaiting  liim 
and  had  to  leave.  I  am  glad  to  read 
his  remarks  for  the  Record  at  this  time. 
I  am-spcakitig  for  Senator  Russell  of 
Georgia : 

statement     by     senator     RUSSELL     OT    GXORCIA 
READ    BT    senator    HOLO-AND 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Geoi-gia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  iMr.  Holland]  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  extending  my  con- 
gratulations to  our  colleague  from  my 
neighboring  State  of  South  Carolina 
Senator  Thurmond,  on  receiving  the 
•'Distinguished  Service  Award  "  of  the 
American  Legion  of  his  Stat*. 

The  Legion  has  selected  a  worthy 
recipient  for  this  outstanding  honor. 
As  the  Members  of  this  body  are  well 
aware.  Senator  Thurmond  has  served  his 
State  and  the  Nation  with  great  distinc- 
tion and  dedication,  not  only  In  offices 
of  high  public  trust,  but  in  the  military 
service  of  the  country 

The  Senator  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Sen- 
ices  since  1959.  As  chairman  of  this 
committee,  I  can  state  without  resen'a- 
tion  that  he  has  given  the  full  measure 
of  his  vast  energy  and  ability  to  the  tsisk 
of  strengthening  our  Nation's  defenses 
and  to  the  enhancement  of  the  welfare  of 
our  service  men  and  women.  I  know  aU 
the  members  of  our  committee  share  my 
high  regard  for  the  Senator  and  my 
respect  for  his  sincerity  and  diligence. 
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It  Is,  therefore,  a  privilege  for  me  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  others  in  commend- 
ing Senator  Thttrmond  for  this  well- 
deserved  recognition  of  his  many  and 
varied  contributions  to  his  community, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  join 
with  my  fellow  Senators  from  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  other  States  In  paying  re- 
spects to  Strom  Thurmond  for  the  award 
which  he  has  received  from  the  American 
Legion  of  his  State. 

They  certainly  could  not  have  selected 
a  more  worthy  recipient  of  their  dls- 
tinRulshed  .service  award  We  all  rec- 
ognize the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
as  a  great  American,  and  I  am  happy,  as 
I  am  sure  all  oUier  Senators  are.  that  he 
is  receiving  this  recognition  in  his  own 
State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  outstanding 
service  award  which  .so  rightfully  has 
been  made  by  the  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  South  Carolina,  to  that 
State's  distinguished  Senator,  Strom 
Thttrmond. 

The  Senator  has  listed  In  the  Record 
and  in  his  remarks  several  other  neigh- 
boring Southern  States  whose  Senators 
are  joining  in  this  testimonial,  so  I  think 
it  is  highly  appropriate  that  the  great 
southern  State  of  South  Dakota  be  In- 
cluded In  the  roster  of  those  who  pay 
tribute  to  Senator  Thtjrmond. 

Senator  Thuhmond  is  a  remarkable 
Senator  and  an  outstanding  American, 
differing  from  the  average,  run-of-the- 
mlU  Indlvidtial  who  has  at  one  time  or 
another  received  an  award  for  outstand- 
ing service.  Because  Strom  Thttrmond 
has  a  capacity  for  courage  and  inde- 
pendent action  which  sets  him  apart 
from  the  average  public  servant. 

I  recall  the  time  when  he  was  running 
Independently  on  some  third  party 
ticket — I  have  even  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  party— for  President  of  the  United 
States,  certainly  with  no  hope  of  winning, 
but  In  an  endeavor  to  prove  something 
that  he  considered  a  matter  of  high  prin- 
ciple to  him  and  the  people  In  the  area 
where  he  lived 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  refresh  his 
memory,  he  was  a  candidate  of  the 
States'  Rights  Party. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  States'  Rights  Par- 
ty: the  Senator  is  correct  I  thank  him 
for  telling  me.  I  believe  Senator  Thur- 
mond was  associated  in  that  venture  with 
the  then  Governor  or  Mississippi,  if  my 
memory  serves  me. 

Then  he  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
here  we  have  all  watched  him  take  inde- 
pendent courses  of  action  on  positions 


which  he  feels  to  be  thoroughly  justifi- 
able. We  have  seen  him  wage  battles  in 
concert  with  others;  we  have  seen  him 
wage  battles  when  he  fought  alone. 

I  think  that  probably  among  the  great- 
est of  his  many  services  to  America  will 
rank  the  important  part  he  has  played  in 
bringing  two-party  government  to  what 
we  sometimes  allude  to.  with  quotations 
marks,  as  the  "Old  South."  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  Democratic  citizen 
left  In  the  Old  South  who  holds  his  party 
convictions  so  dear  to  his  heart  that  he 
would  not  admit  that,  by  helping  the 
South  break  into  the  two-party  pattern, 
Strom  Thurmond  has  rendered  a  great 
service. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  courage  for  any 
man  to  leave  the  party  of  his  inheritance 
and  his  background  and  switch  to  an- 
other political  party.  But  it  seems  to  me 
it  must  have  taken  consummate  courage 
for  Strom  Thurmond,  coming  from  the 
seat  of  the  Confederacy,  where  a  few 
years  ago — two  decades  ago.  let  us  say — 
"Republican '  was  considered  a  slur 
term — to  stand  up  and  present  the  rea- 
sons that  motivated  him,  and  say  that  he 
was  joining  the  Republicans.  The  fact 
that  he  was  subsequently  given  positions 
of  high  honor,  and  that  one  of  his  con- 
gressional associates  whom  he  induced 
or  encouraged  to  take  the  same  step  has 
been  reelected  as  a  Republican,  indicates 
the  tremendous  regard  in  which  he  Is 
held  in  his  own  State. 

It  Is  not  that  the  Republican  Party  is 
in  such  sad  straits,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  to  go  around  trying  to  proselyte 
recruits  from  the  seat  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, but  it  is  a  manifestation  that 
America  has  growTa  up,  that  the  under- 
standable aches  and  pains,  prejudices 
and  problems  created  by  what  we  south- 
erners like  to  allude  to  as  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  have  disappeared,  and 
America  is  whole  again,  and  Is  a  greater 
country  than  before,  that  the  two-party 
system  is  free  to  exercise  itself,  now, 
without  petty  prejudice,  in  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

Strom  Thurmond  has  contributed 
greatly  to  that  eventuality,  and  I  suspect 
that  when  future  history  books  are  writ- 
ten, he  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  great  architects  of  the  pnsiiection  of 
the  two-party  system  throughout  Amer- 
ica, and  into  those  few  areas  where,  up 
until  two  decades  or  even  less  ago.  there 
was  a  blind  prejudice,  a  myopia,  for 
some  reason,  which  rejected  all  concepts 
of  a  two-party  system. 

So,  for  those  and  many  other  reasons, 
I  am  happy  to  salute  a  great  American, 
an  outstanding  Senator,  and  an  out- 
standing patriot. 

I  think  that  the  American  Legion 
chose  wisely,  and  I  am  confident  that 
most  of  them  had  to  be  Democrats  to 
make  the  choice  in  South  Carolina  in 
.selecting  Strom  Thurmond  as  the  out- 
standing citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  the  great  State 
of  South  Dakota  for  his  remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Florida  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  our  attention.  As 
usual,  he  shows  his  fine  consideration  of 
his  fellow  colleagues. 


Mr.  President,  I  Join  my  colleagues  la 
paying  tribute  to  this  fine  American,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Few  men  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
their  coimtry  and  their  fellow  Americans 
in  so  many  different  capacities  as  h&s 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Even  fewer  have  compiled  such  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  achievement  in 
these  various  undertakina:s.  Farmer, 
attorney,  athletic  coach,  teacher,  public 
official,  military  leader — he  ha,s  lieen  all 
of  these  and  more. 

In  each  of  these  callings,  the  Senator 
has  devoted  a  full  measure  of  his  consid- 
erable energy  and  talent  which  all  of 
us  recognize  he  possesses  from  our  serv- 
ice with  him  in  the  Senate. 

The  "Distinguished  Public  Sen'lce 
Award"  by  the  American  Legion  of  his 
own  State  is  richly  deserved  by  a  man 
who  was  among  the  very  first  volunteers 
In  Worid  War  II. 

His  brilliant  service  record  has  been 
matched  by  his  service  to  the  citizens  of 
his  State  in  elective  oflBce.  including  the 
office  of  Governor. 

Above  all.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  always  been  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple, with  the  courage  to  act  on  the  basis 
of  sincere  conviction  deeply  felt. 

It  is  this  quality  of  character  that  has 
won  for  him  the  affection  and  re.spect  of 
his  fellow  South  Carolinian.'^  This 
quality  of  character  makes  liim  an  able 
and  effective  Senator. 

I  join  with  his  many  friends  and  as- 
sociates in  extending  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  him  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

<At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  the 
action  taken  by  the  South  Carolina  De- 
partment of  the  American  Legion,  in 
making  the  "Distinguished  Public  Serv- 
ice Award"  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond]  not  only  hon- 
ors the  great  work  of  the  American 
Legion,  but  It  honors  a  distinguished  son 
of  that  State  as  well. 

One  need  only  to  examine  his  record 
in  the  entire  field  of  public  affairs  to 
conclude  that  at  the  local.  State,  and 
national  levels  there  has  been  such  a 
variety  and  dimension  of  public  service 
that  is  almost  unexcelled  and  unsur- 
passed. 

Madam  President,  it  is  a  long  and 
impressive  list.  He  served  as  a  teacher. 
He  served  as  a  school  administrator.  He 
served  as  a  coimty  attorney.  He  served 
in  the  State  senate.  He  served  his  State 
as  Governor.  Now  he  serves  his  State  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Few  public  servants  can  present  an 
equal  record. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  In  1948  and, 
as  I  remember,  his  fellow  citizens  gave 
him  39  electoral  votes.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  remember  with  deep  gratitude 
the  great  contribution  he  made  when  we 
carried  on  quite  a  struggle  in  connec- 
tion with  secUon  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
lev  .Actf 

Madam  President,  with  this  record 
there  also  goes  his  militarj-  record  and 
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{lis  career  in  military  science  at  the  Cita- 
del where  he  devoted  himself  consistent- 
ly and  continuously  to  military  science 
jnd  to  preparedness  for  the  defense  and 
securitv  of  his  country . 

When  World  War  II  came,  it  found 
him  ready.  He  was  part  of  the  airborne 
division  which  participated  in  the  Nor- 
ma:idy  Beach  operation.  Before  his  ac- 
tive service  iiad  ended,  he  had  received 
5  battle  stars  and  16  decorations. 

Today,  he  holds  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral in  the  Reserves  and  his  colleagues, 
in  and  out  of  uniform,  have  honored  him 
Dymakintr  him  National  President  of  the 
Rei;pne  Officers  Association. 

Madam  President,  this  is  but  a  partial 
record  of  a  great  American,  a  man  of 
wwerine  energy,  of  great  and  impeccable 
character,  of  rare  diligence,  of  high 
dedication  to  public  service,  who  has  so 
deservedly  been  honored  by  the  American 
Legijn  of  his  State. 

Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  distinguished 
Carolinian,  the  Honorable  Strom  Thur- 
mond. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  distinct  gratitude  to 
■.he  minority  leader  for  his  contribution 
and  to  say  to  him  that  I  think  we  have 
made  a  recard  today  In  the  congressional 
annals  of  our  Nation  which  will  perpetu- 
aie  the  memory  of  Strom  Thurmond,  as 
!t  well  de.senes  to  be  perpetuated :  as  one 
D.'  the  sreat  Americans  of  all  time. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  all 
Senators  are  delighted  when  any  one  of 
ihem  receives  honors. 

Today,  I  join  my  colleagues  In  extend- 
ing congratulations  to  the  distinpui.shed 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
Mr  Thurmond!  on  being  presented 
»:th  the  distinguished  Public  Service 
.\ward  by  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  South  Carolina. 

Our  colleague  from  South  Carolina 
has  had  a  long  and  varied  career  of  pub- 
lic service,  as  well  as  military  service — 
.^e  is  a  major  general  in  the  Army  Re- 
.ser^es. 

He  has  had  many  opportunities  to 
.serve  th?  people  of  his  State  and  Nation. 
He  Ls  dedicated  to  his  own  political  phi- 
losophy, as  is  each  of  us  to  our  own. 

He  is  a  friendly  man — I  shall  never 
forget  his  kindness  to  me  when  I  was  re- 
cently hospitalized. 

I  pay  hiuh  tribute  to  our  colleague.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  on  the  great  honor  w  hlch  has 
come  to  him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  I 
«ould  say  that  there  are  a  nimiber  of 
very  vise  gentlemen  guiding  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  In  South  Carolina.  Their 
action  in  confcring  the  "Distinguished 
Public  Service  Award"  on  our  esteemed 
colleague.  Strom  Thurmond,  was  well 
advised.  I  can  think  of  no  Member  of 
this  august  body  who  is  more  deserving 
0!  this  honor— although  there  are  many 
Members  who  have  served  their  country 
»ith  great  ability  and  honor. 

Strom  Thurmond  is  a  great  American 
^tnot;  his  actions  and  his  record  in  the 
senate  reflect  a  sincere  love  of  those 
•oeals  which  are  our  Nation's  heritage 
^d  which  make  this  a  country  of  which 
nonest  men  can  be  proud.  I  have  never 
u?™  "^  °'*  Thurmond  to  entertain  a 
'bought  that  was  not  dedicated  to  the 


welfare  of  his  country.     He  is  indeed  a 
man  of  principle. 

In  politics,  principles  can  be  a  "some- 
times thing,"  but  with  Strom  Thurmond 
there  is  no  "sometimes"  about  It.  His 
actions  constantly  reflect  his  adherence 
to  principle,  and  his  record  is  that  of  a 
man  who  knows  that  adherence  to  ob- 
jective principles  is  in  no  way  a  conflict 
with  his  own  interests  or  those  of  his 
country. 

If  Strom  Thurmond  has  served  his 
country  well — as  indeed  he  had — he  has 
also  served  it  long  Ever  since  he  began 
his  career  in  public  service  back  m  1929 
as  superintendent  of  education  for 
Edgefield  County,  S.C,  he  has  served  his 
county.  State,  and  country  with  honesty 
and  with  devotion.  As  Governor  of  his 
State,  as  a  circuit  court  judge,  and  es- 
pecially as  a  member  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices his  record  is  distinguished. 

Strom  Thurmond  is  a  man  of  many 
capacities  and  talents.  The  able  Sena- 
tor we  know  and  respect  is  also  a  war 
hero,  having  been  awarded  five  battle 
stars  and  16  decorations,  medals  and 
awards,  including  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
Purple  He.Trt.  Presidential  Distinguished 
Unit  Citation.  Belgian  Order  of  the 
Crown.  French  Croix  de  Guerre,  and 
many  others. 

The  world  needs  more  men  of  the 
heroic  niold  of  my  good  friend  Strom 
Thurmond,  more  men  of  principle,  men 
who  can  command  the  respect  of  the 
next  generation.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  join  with  the  leaders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  of  South  Carolina  in  paying 
tribute  to  him.  The  award  Is  deserved, 
and  I.  too.  salute  this  distinguished  pub- 
lic servant. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  join  with  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Florida,  in  congratulating 
our  colleague.  Strom  Thurmond  on  being 
awarded  the  "Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award"  by  the  Department  of 
South  Carolina.  American  Legion. 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
rendered  conspicuotos  service,  not  only  to 
his  State  but  to  his  Nation. 

Serving  alongside  him  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  I  have 
been  impressed  with  his  keen  insight  into 
our  military  problems  and  his  determina- 
tion to  fight  for  American  ideals. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  pleased 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  pride 
In  the  recognition  received  by  the  splen- 
did Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  his  commu- 
nity, his  State  and  Nation. 

I  am  proud  of  my  friendship  with 
Strom  Thurmond,  and  am  pleased  that 
the  American  Legion  of  the  great  State  of 
South  Carolina  has  selected  him  for  the 
"Distinguished  Public  Service  Award." 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
I  was  delighted  when  I  learned  recently 
that  the  Department  of  South  Carolina, 
American  Lesion,  had  honored  our  col- 
league. Senator  Thurmond,  by  conferring 
on  him  the  •Distii:iguished  Public  Serv- 
ice Award"  In  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  his  community. 
State,  and  Nation. 

Tiaere  is  no  more  courageous  or  pa- 
triotic man  In  public  life  today  than  the 


senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
I  take  pleasure  In  saluting  him  today 
upon  the  receipt  of  this  well  deserved 
award. 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  serving  with 
Senator  Thurmond  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  I  am  also  fa- 
miliar with  the  outstanding  work  he  has 
done  in  behalf  of  our  national  defense 
posture  as  a  member  of  the  Ai-med  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Senator  Thurmond  has  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  and  he  never  hesitates  to 
speak  out  for  what  he  believes  in.  I  feel 
that  the  American  Legion  has  honored 
Itself  by  honoring  him. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  saluting  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  my  warm 
friend  and  fellow  southerner.  Senator 
Thurmond,  on  being  awarded  the  "Dis- 
tmeuished  Public  Service  Award  '  by  the 
Department  of  South  Carolina  American 
Legion. 

This  is  Indeed  a  well  deserved  recogni- 
tion of  the  outstanding  .services  Senator 
Thurmond  has  rendered  his  community. 
State,  and  Nation,  not  only  as  soldier,  but 
also  as  a  great  public  servant  at  the  local. 
Stat.e,  and  natonal  level. 

Senator  Thurmond  diligently  serves 
his  State  and  Nation,  and  his  devotion 
to  duty  and  the  sound  principles  of  con- 
stitutional government  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  know  him  and  work  at  his  side. 

I  am  indeed  honored  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  Senator  "Thur- 
mond on  receiving  this  award. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Madam  President,  I  would  like  verj' 
much  to  recognize  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  J.  Strom  Thurmond, 
whose  fine  public  service  has  been  com- 
mended by  the  Department  of  South 
Carolina  American  Legion.  He  has 
long  been  active  in  the  public  life  of 
South  Carolina,  serving  as  a  jurist,  as 
Governor  and  as  U.S.  Senator.  As  his 
friends  here  m  the  Senate  honor  him, 
I  wish  to  express  my  respect  for  the  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  to  his  State  and  his 
country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  to  congratulate  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  upon  the  well- 
de.served  tribute  and  honor  accorded  him 
by  the  American  Legion  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  this 
award,  reflecting  his  contribution  to  his 
community,  his  State,  and  our  Nation, 
be  given  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina by  the  American  Legion  of  his  oum 
Stat^.  The  American  Legion  Is  a  great 
symbol  of  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  integ- 
rity to  our  American  ideals,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  In  the  best 
tradition  of  these  principles,  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  ser\'lce  of  his  countr>-. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  .serve  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  a  ntunber 
of  years.  He  also  serves  with  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommitt.ee  We  have 
fought  many  battles  together  to  make 
certain  that  our  militarj*  preparedness 
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and  our  ability  to  meet  any  aggression  Is 
superior  to   that  of  any   nation  in  the 

world.  ,.       ^ 

I  congratulate  the  South  Carolina  De- 
partment of  the  American  Legion  in  its 
recognition  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  worthwhile  contribu- 
tions In  the  field  of  national  defense  and 
in  his  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  participate  in  the  recog- 
nition which  is  being  deservedly  accorded 
to  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Strom 
Thurmond. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  worked 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  several  years  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Conamittee.  I 
have  never  failed  to  be  impressed  by  his 
diligence  and  dedication  in  assuring  this 
Nation  of  a  Defense  Establishment  sec- 
ond to  none. 

His  ability  and  legislative  skills  have 
been  of  great  service  to  the  people  of 
his  State,  and  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  the  South  Carolina  American  Le- 
gion has  bestowed  upon  him  the  "Dis- 
tinguished  Public  Service  Award." 

Madam  President,  much  of  the 
strength  of  our  Defense  Establishment 
can  be  attributed  to  the  contributions 
and  efforts  made  by  this  honored  son  of 
South  Carolina,  and  I  am  happy  that  so 
maiiy  of  his  contemporaries  have  joined 
in  honoring  Senator  Stkom  Thxthmond 
today. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  It 
is  with  profound  pride  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  an  American  patriot  and 
US  Senator  to  whom  the  all  too  com- 
monly uttered  adjective  "distinguished" 
is  most  truly  applicable. 

When  I  was  informed  that  my  friend 
and  colleague  Strom  Thurmond  had  been 
awarded  the  "Distinguished  Public  Sefv- 
ice  Award  '  by  the  Department  of  South 
Carolina  American  Legion,  I  thought  to 
myself,  "what  a  splendid  accolade  and 
what  a  fitting  recipient."  The  award  is 
for  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
community.  State,  and  Nation,  and  cer- 
tainly Senator  Strom  Thurmond  has  de- 
voted his  lifetime  to  such  service. 

He  Is  a  man  of  tremendous  dedication 
and  drive,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity. At  a  time  when  the  vitiated  con- 
tract and  the  compromised  commitment 
are  commonplace.  Strom  Thurmond's 
word  is  his  contract;  his  handshake  is 
his  commitment.  And  no  man  has  ever 
had  cause  to  doubt  either. 

As  the  Nation  knows.  Strom  Thur- 
mond volunteered  for  service  in  World 
War  II  the  day  war  was  declared  against 
Germany.  He  served  with  Headquarters, 
1st  Army,  from  1942  to  1946  in  the  Euro- 
pean and  Pacific  theaters.  He  was  with 
the  82d  Airborne  Division  at  Normandy. 
His  awards  from  World  War  n  number 
5  battle  stars  and  16  decorations,  includ- 
ing the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  with  "V".  the  Army  Commenda- 
tlc>n  Ribbon,  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Presi- 
dential Distinguished  Unit  Citation,  the 
3d  Army  Certificate  of  Achievement,  the 
OCAMG  Certificate  of  Achievement,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  Certificate  of 
Appreciation,  the  Belgium  Order  of  the 


Crown,  and  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
Strom  Thurmond  is  a  major  general  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  Is  past  na- 
tional president  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association. 

In  politics  Strom  Thurmond's  record 
is  no  less  distinguished  thsm  in  the  mili- 
tary which  decorated  him  for  his  cour- 
age and  capacity  for  command. 

No  one  can  forget  that  Strom  Thur- 
mond resigned  as  U.S.  Senator  on  AprU 
4.  1956.  because  he  had  made  a  pledge  to 
his  people  that  he  would  place  his  office 
in  a  primary.  The  pledge  came  in  the 
1954  campaign  and  2  years  later  was  a 
ftict.  He  was  renominated  and  reelected 
to  the  Senate  without  opposition,  not  only 
because  It  was  obvious  that  he  was  going 
to  win  anyway,  but  because  the  states- 
men of  South  Carolina  realized  that  none 
could  better  serve  their  State  in  his  stead. 

Madam  President.  Strom  Thitrmond 
has  compiled  an  inimitable  record  of 
service  to  his  State  of  South  Carolina,  to 
the  Nation  he  loves,  to  her  Military  Es- 
tablishment, and  her  democratic  Institu- 
tions. It  is  eminently  appropriate  that 
he  was  selected  by  the  Department  of 
South  Carolina  American  Legion  to  be 
recipient  of  Its  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  am  happy  to  add  my  own  con- 
gratulations to  the  many  Senator  Thur- 
mond has  received  on  being  recognized 
for  distinguished  public  service  by  the 
Department  of  South  Carolina  American 
Legion.  The  award  is  richly  merited. 
Senator  Thurmond  in  a  long  and  hard 
working  career  has  always  sought  to 
truly  represent  his  State.  He  has  earned 
the  reputation  as  a  man  with  the  con- 
siderable courage  of  his  own  firmly  held 
convictions.  He  has  never  been  swayed 
by  considerations  of  expediency.  His 
service  has  reflected  a  rare  strength  of 
character  and  devotion  to  duty  as  he 
.sees  it.  Such  unusual  devotion  is  worthy 
Indeed  of  unusual  recognition. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President.  I 
was  pleased  indeed  to  learn  of  the  dis- 
tinguished award  made  on  Saturday, 
June  25,  to  my  colleague  from  South 
Carohna,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  by 
the  Department  of  South  Carolina  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Senator  Thurmond  and  I  cajne  to  the 
Senate  at  approximately  the  same  time, 
and  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  a.s 
his  colleague  ior  over  a  decade.  We 
worked  closely  as  members  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  To  Study  the  Textile  In- 
dustry, whose  problems  are  of  such  vital 
Importance  to  both  our  States.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  with  him  when  the 
committee  conducted  hearings  in  South 
Carolina  and  was  impressed  by  the  uni- 
versal respect  and  affection  which  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  is  held  by  the  people  of 
his  own  State.  I  might  add  that  his  serv- 
ices to  the  work  of  the  committee,  as  well 
as  to  the  textile  industry  and  its  em- 
ployees, have  been  both  vigilant  and  con- 
structive. . 

As  every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  an  outstanding  military 
record.  SufBce  it  to  say,  in  the  Senate, 
as  in  his  military  service,  he  has  ex- 
hibited his  utter  fearlessness  in  standing 


openly  and  forthrightly  for  every  cause 
in  which  he  believes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  wliat  hw 
been  said  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 

A  few  years  ago  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  In  his  farewell  to  the  Cadet  Corps 
at  West  Point,  eloquently  spoke  of  the 
code  which  should  guide  their  liie-- 
■  Duty— Honor — Country."  These  three 
words  characterize  the  long  and  distin- 
guished career  of  Senator  Thurmond. 

In  an  age  known  for  its  CN-nicism,  he 
has  held  steadfast  to  principle.  When- 
ever the  Congress  considers  the  creation 
of  some  new  activity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  first  concern  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  always 
whether  this  program  is  in  accord  with 
the  Constitution.  He  knows  that  a  Great 
Society  cannot  be  established  in  a  climatt 
of  moral  decay  and,  therefore,  he  has 
labored  with  deep  conviction  to  preserve 
the  spiritual  heritage  of  thLs  Nation.  He 
has  ably  served  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
this  body  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  his 
profound  understanding  of  inilitary  af- 
fairs. 

I  esteem  my  long  acquaintance  and 
personal  friendship  with  Senator  Thub- 
MOND.  We  have  been  associated  in  many 
causes — not  all  of  them  successful.  But 
in  serving  his  coimtry  and  his  State,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
following  in  the  tradition  of  his  moBt 
Illustrious  predecessor — John  C.  Calhoun, 
Senator  Thurmond  has  a  right  to  say,  as 
did  Calhoun  in  the  last  words  of  his  final 
speech  to  this  body  in  1850.  "having 
faithfully  done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  both  to  the  Union  and  my  sec- 
tion, throughout  this  aigitation,  I  shall 
have  the  consolation,  let  what  will  come, 
that  I  am  free  from  all  responsibility." 

I  honor  Senator  Thurmond  for  his  past 
accomplishments  and  I  join  in  the  con- 
gratulations of  my  colleagues  for  this 
latest  fine  and  fully  desen-ed  recognition 
that  he  has  received  for  his  long  and 
dedicated  public  service. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Madam  Pre.sident,  It 
Is  a  special  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  congratulating  my  good  friend  Stkom 
Thurmond  on  his  selection  by  the  De- 
partment of  South  Carolina  American 
Legion  for  its  "Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award"  for  surely  there  are  fe* 
individuals  who  are  so  de-scrving  of  rec- 
ognition for  their  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  their  communities,  their  States 
and  their  Nation. 

As  county  superintendent  of  education 
as  city  attorney,  and  county  attorney,  as 
a  State  .senator,  as  a  circuit  judge.  « 
Governor,  and  now  as  a  US.  Senator, 
Strom  Ttiurmond  ha.-5  learntxl  govern- 
ment at  aU  of  its  levels,  from  the  local  to 
the  national,  and  he  has  learned  his  la- 
sons  well.  Add  to  this  his  distinguished 
record  during  World  War  II.  his  service 
in  the  U.S.  Ai-my  Reserve,  and  his  excep- 
tional work  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  it  is  rew- 
ilv  apparent  why  he  merits  the  hlgn 
honor  which  has  been  bo.stowed  upoi 
him  by  the  American  Legion. 

Behind  Senator  Thurmonds  outsimd- 
ing  achievements  is  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  problems  based  on  his  deep  n- 
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spect  for  and  faith  in  the  ability  of  his 
fellow  man.  This  creed  has  been  re- 
flected in  all  of  his  endeavors  and  has 
jtsulteti  m  an  impressive  string  of  accom- 
plishments. 

Togetiier  with  the  South  Carolina 
i^encan  Legion,  his  colleagues  and  his 
fnend.-;.  I  congratulate  Senator  Tkur- 
KOND  U>r  a  job  well  done  and  I  wish  lum 
many  m.)!e  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness" not  only  for  himself,  but  also  so  that 
ihis  Nation  may  continue  to  enjoy  his 
truly  distinguished  service. 


SENATE  SMALL  BUSINESS  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
HOLD  HEARINGS  JULY  15  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
yesterday.  I  wrote  the  chairman  of  the 
CommitU'c  on  Banking  and  Currency 
asJdng  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  hold 
hearings  to  begin  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  on  the  small  business  investment 
program. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Baiikiixg  and  Currency  responded  swiftly 
and  has  approved  hearings  to  begin  on 
Pnday.  July  15,  at  10  a.m.,  the  week  we 
return  from  the  summer  recess. 

For  a  long  time.  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  this  program,  a  pro- 
gram which  was  created  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S,  3561,  reported  by  our  committee 
pa&sed  by  the  Senate  on  June  9.  1958, 
pas5cd  by  the  House  on  July  23.  1958.  and 
sig!ied  by  the  Pi-csident  on  August  21, 
1958.  wa.N  known  as  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958. 

On  six  distinct  occasions,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Business  held  hearings 
and  recommended  legislation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  which, 
in  turn,  recommended  legislation  to  the 
Senate  and  secured  enactment  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  this  program. 

Our  .siiix-ommittee  recommended  S, 
2611  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  It  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  10,  1959.  It  passed 
the  House  on  May  16,  1960,  and  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  June  11.  1960. 
Our  subcommittee  also  recommended 
S,  902  which  passed  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1961.  passed  the  Hou.se  on  Sep- 
tember 6  1961.  and  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  October  3.  1961.  This 
added  .s;; mficant  amendment  to  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
S  2970  was  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  which  passed  the  Senate 
June  14.  1962— after  having  been  con- 
sidered and  redrafted  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency — passed 
the  Hou.<;<-  on  July  2.  1962.  and  was  signed 
by  the  Pi.-.sident  on  July  25.  1962. 

Then,  Madam  President,  in  1963.  at 
ny  request,  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  held  hearings  concerning  seri- 
ous conflicts  of  Interest  which  had  de- 
veloped ;n  the  small  business  investment 
program 

After  these  hearings.  S,  298.  a  bill  to 
^mend  the  Small  Business  Investment 


Act  of  1958.  was  amended  to  direct  the 

SBA  to  issue  regulations  regarding  con- 
flict of  interest.  The  bill,  as  amended, 
was  reported  by  the  subcommittee  to  the 
full  committee. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  full  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee It  passed  the  Senate  November  21, 
1963,  and  pa.s.sed  the  Hou.se  on  January 
20.  1964  It  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  February  28,  1964. 

Our  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
HJl.  7487  and  S.  2729.  which  subsequent- 
ly passed  the  Congress,  the  first  one  in 
1965  and  the  .second  in  1966,  both  of 
which  directly  affected  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram. 

Madam  President.  I  have  gone  into 
this  specific  detail  at  this  time  because  I 
believe  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  program  and  that 
the  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, has  specific  jurisdiction  and  has 
exercised  that  jurisdiction  repeatedly. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  make  that  clear 
because  there  seems  to  be  some  conflict 
of  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  this  pro- 
gram 

The  program  is  in  trouble.  The  head 
of  the  small  business  investment  program 
in  the  Small  Business  Administration  re- 
signed as  of  today.  He  announced  his 
resignation  some  time  ago,  to  take  effect 
on  June  30, 

He  said  in  a  speech  which  was  de- 
livered both  in  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,  I  believe,  that  the  program  has 
.suffered  in  many  resi3ects. 

Tlic  capital  of  a  number  of  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  has  been  .seri- 
ously impaired.  A  substantial  amount  of 
Federal  money  seems  to  be  in  serious 
jeopardy,  probably  as  much  as  SIB  mil- 
hon  to  $20  million  is  likely  to  be  lost. 

Although  this  program  is  in  trouble.  I 
think  it  is  well  worth  saving.  Saving  the 
program — so  that  small  business  will 
have  a  source  of  raising  equity  and  long- 
term  loan  capital — should  be  the  main 
objective  of  the  Congress.  Of  course  any 
illegal  act  .should  be  swiftly  and  fully 
punished.  But  saving  the  program — not 
scandalous  revelations — should  be  our 
prime  purpose. 

Conflict-of-interest  developments  have 
been  substantial,  but  there  has  been  too 
little  concern  paid  to  what,  in  my  mind — 
and  I  think  in  the  minds  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Senators — should 
be  the  main  purpose  of  the  program. 

There  has  also  been  much  too  little 
concern  for  small  businessmen  who 
.should  be  the  main  beneficiaries  of  this 
program.  Concern  has  been  expressed 
for  the  small  bu.sine.ss  investment  com- 
panies, and  their  investors,  and  it  should 
be  so  expressed.  It  has  been  expressed 
for  the  Government's  investment  in  this 
program,  and  I  believe  that  is  right,  too. 
But  the  intent  of  the  program  was  to 
give  .small  bu.siness  an  opportunity  to 
secure  long-term  loans  and  quality  capi- 
tal. Not  investors,  not  the  Government, 
but  the  American  small  businessman 
must  be  our  prime  concern,  in  consider- 
ing this  program. 

Here  is  where  the  small  business  invest- 
ment program  must  succeed  To  date, 
it  has  not.     Unfortunately,  neither  Mr. 


Kelly  nor  outside  critics  seem  primarily 
concerned  with  tliis  central   obligation. 

Fortunately,  the  new  Administrator 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration 
who  has  just  taken  over  and,  of  course, 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  what  has 
happened  heretofore.  Mr.  Boutin  is  a 
very  able  man  who  has  served  the  Gov- 
ernment very  well  in  other  capacities. 
He  seems  to  have  a  genuine  concern  with 
SBA's  obligations  to  small  business.  He 
recognizes  clearly  that  the  SBIC's  have 
one  reason  to  exist:  to  help  small  busi- 
ness. This  will  be  the  prime  measure  of 
the  suc<;es5  or  failure  of  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  real  measure  of  its 
success  or  failure. 

Madam  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
hearings,  to  be  held  begmning  July  15, 
is  to  make  an  examination  of  every 
phase — and  I  emphasize  the  words  "every 
phase" — of  the  SBIC  operation.  This  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  We  int^end  to 
exercise  it. 


THE  U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS— 
THE  CURRENT-ACCOLT^  POSI- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Madam  President. 
the  balance-of-payments  statement  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  is  now  pub- 
lished. The  figures  are  there  but  they 
are  as  hard  to  interpret  as  a  code.  For 
these  account,s  show  neither  the  cause  of 
our  deficit  nor  the  appropriate  remedies. 
They  show  merely  the  major  changes  in 
receipts  and  in  payments,  not  what 
brought  about  those  changes.  Yet  many 
commentators  are  willing  to  identify  one 
single  component  as  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  to  concentrate  attention  on  this 
alone  and  to  make  quick  prescriptions  of 
l>olicies.  I  suggest  that  greater  care  is 
needed. 

For  a  long  time  now  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  maintained  an  ac- 
tive and  continuing  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  quote  from  the  most  recent  report 
of  that  committee  on  the  January  1966 
Ek;onomic  Rep>ort  of  the  Pi-esident : 

The  deficit  in  tiie  U.S.  balance  of  pa>'ment8 
is  Siamewliat  abr.onnal  In  its  cause.s.  Tradi- 
tional Imbalances  have  been  caused  by  un- 
favorable trade,  that  Is.  by  buying  more  goods 
abroad  than  the  Nation  sold  lo  others  The 
reverse  is  true  In  our  case.  We  have  a  sub- 
stantial trade  surplus  and  we  earn  $5  billion 
a  year  on  foreign  investments.  The  factors 
w-hich  throw  our  payments  balance  into 
deficit  are  our  heavy  military  expenditures 
overse.as  and  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
our  busmeesinen  are  investing  heavily  In 
Europe, 

Have  recent  events  altered  that  assess- 
ment? I  think  they  have  slightly  and 
wish  to  comment  on  the  current-account 
position. 

The  newspapers  have  observed  already 
that  the  increased  military  spending 
abroad  suggests  a  growth  of  about  one- 
half  billion  dollars  a  year  in  our  outlays. 
What  Is  of  at  least  equal  significance  is 
that  by  comparison  with  1964  our  char- 
acteristic surplus  on  merchandise  trade 
has  declined  by  over  4  times  that 
amount — from  an  annual  rate  of  oi'er 
$6.5  billion  in  1964  to  an  annual  rate  of 
a  little  less  than  $4.5  billion  in  the  first 
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quarter  of  this  year.  The  substantial 
trade  surplus  mentioned  in  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  commentary  Is  less 
substantial  than  it  was.  So  even  if  our 
great  income  from  foreign  investments 
has  been  well  maintained,  our  surplus  on 
current  account — what  the  tables  call  our 
balance  on  goods,  services,  and  unilateral 
transfers — is  showing  a  declining  trend. 
This  is  at  the  heart  of  our  Interna- 
tional business.  The  primary  purpose 
of  International  dealings  is  not  trade  In 
gold  but  trade  in  goods  and  ftr~sftrvices, 
including  in  that  the  payment  for  serv- 
ices of  invested  capital  Thus  I  regard 
the  lower  surplus  on  merchandise  trade 
and  on  current  account  far  more  serious- 
ly than  the  continuing  nagging  outflow 
of  gold  or  the  continuing  overall  deficit 
which  is  so  hard  to  reduce.  This  has 
not  been  the  byproduct  of  distress  but 
rather  of  prosperity.  Our  exporters  are 
continuing  to  do  well — the  first  quarter 
rate  was  about  8  percent  above  the  1965 
total.  But  our  imports  have  risen  and 
continue  to  rise  at  a  substantially  faster 
rate  even  than  the  rise  In  our  gross  na- 
tional product  La.st  year  Imports  rose 
by  over  15  percent — more  than  twice  as 
fast    as    gross    national    product.    This 


first  quarter  the  ratio  has  been  main- 
tained. 

What  this  means  Is  that  our  continu- 
ing growth  is  not  likely  to  bring  about 
a  substantially  reduced  rate  of  increase 
in  imports  or  a  substantially  easier 
achievement  of  increased  exports.  We 
cannot  accept  the  restraint  on  domestic 
growth  that  derives  from  International 
difficulties.  More  specifically,  we  can- 
not accept  restraints  deriving  from  bar- 
riers to  our  exports.  We  have  main- 
tained a  steadfast  adherence  to  a  policy 
of  liberalizing  trade  and  have  shown  a 
very  great  predilection  for  importing 
hugely  in  time  of  prosperity.  I  hope  that 
other  prosperous  countries  will  accept 
that  same  approach  and  help  to  main- 
tain the  expansion  of  world  trade.  Let 
us  all  be  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
not  continuing  that  expansion.  If  other 
countries  do  not  respond  to  our  liberal 
intentions,  the  result  will  be  costly  to 
all  of  us. 

In  support  of  my  position  I  request 
that  two  small  statistical  tables  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Record . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  U.S.  balance  of  pai/ments  on  mrrcnl  accoicrit,  lUSO  to  1st  quarter  1966 

IMlllion.H  of  dollars] 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1866 

1966' 

Goo<ls: 

ExiKjrtJ  » 

19,489 
14,732 

19,936 
14,807 

20,604 
16.173 

22.069 
16.  992 

25.28« 
18.619 

26.276 
21.488 

28.4*4 
24,012 

Iniport.s.  . . 

Balance 

4,787 

8.429 

4,431 

5.077 

6.669 

4,788 

4,472 

Services:  ' 

Exports' 

7,785 
8,445 

8.621 
8.417 

9.674 
8,956 

10.284 
9.444 

11.729 
9.838 

12,717 
10,548 

13,180 
11.620 

Imports •. 

Balance 

-600 

204 

718 

840 

1,891 

2,169 

1,560 

Total  (50o<l3  and  services: 

Eiports" 

27,244 

23,177 

28.557 

22,924 

30.278 
2.5.129 

32,  .353 
26.436 

37.017 

28.457 

38.993 
32. 0.36 

41.664 
35.632 

Imports . 

Balance 

4.067 

8.633 

6,149 

5.917 

8,560 

6,967 

6,033 

'  Preliminary;  seasonally  Bdjuste<1  snm 

•  Excludes  exports  transferred  under  in 

•  Details  of  serrloe  account. 

lal  rale, 
litary  itran 

ts. 

1960 

1061 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966  • 

Trunsportatlon,  net 

-183 

-867 

093 

2^334 

17 

-2.713 

-138 

-850 

737 

%905 

102 
-2,552 

-164 

-1.007 

942 

3,237 
132 

-2,422 

-201 
-1,156 
+1.084 

3,285 

m 

-2,270 

-147 

-1,121 

1.168 

4,061 

2 

-2,062 

-278 
-1.188 
1. 415  . 

4,231 

24 

-2,037 

-288 

-1.334 

1.356 

4,344 
44 

TrHVcl.net 

.Misct'Uancous  sprvlres,  net 

Ini-ome  on  mvpstments,  net: 

l'r1V!lt4^ 

Uovprnnipiit 

Military  3[iendlng,  net 

fJourws;  V  S   Ilppiirlment  of  rommorce.  Ualance-of-Payments  Statistical  Supplement,  revised  edition  and  Survey 

Df  (.'urrcnt  Bu.imess.  June  Ii»5  oinl  June  1966. 

Percentage  change  in  l^.S.  imports  and  in  yro.H.t  national  product 


Percentage  change  from —                     Ratio  of  [icrccnliipe  change  in  imports 

to  j^rocntutte  clifinge  In  ()N1' 

t 
1960  to  1964 
'annual          1964  to  1965 
ratei 

1965  quarterly 
live  rage  to 

1st  'Quarter 

laws 

IWOto  1964 

1964  to  1965 

1965  quarterly 

average  to 

1st  qufirter 

1966 

Oross  national  product 

5.7 

6,0 

7,6 
15,4 

5.6 
11,8 

Total  Imporu  ' 

I.l 

3 

2.1 

'  On  balance  of  payments  basis. 

Source:  US   rHjpanmcnt  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  June  1966 


Mr,  PFtOXMIRE,  Madam  President  I 
think  we  should  be  aware  that  the  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments  may  become 
far  more  serious.  We  have  t>een  riding 
on  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  In  1964 
it  was  $6,5  billion,  now  it  Is  dov^-n  to  $4.5 
billion,  and  likely  to  slay  down.  Our 
favorable  balance  means  an  unfavorable 
balance  for  other  nations  of  the  world. 
This  Is  something  they  refuse  t*  accept, 
and  are  working  hard  to  overcome,  it 
has  enabled  us  to  have  a  most  generous 
foreign  aid  program  and  a  widespread 
military  program  of  troops  stationed  over 
the  world. 

We  shall  have  to  come  to  tn-ips  with 
this  problem,  becau.se  in  my  .judcrment, 
with  the  favorable  balance  of  trade  de- 
creasing from  $6,5  billion  in  1964  to  a 
rate  of  $4.5  billion  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  it  represents  a  situation  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  handle  in  the 
ways  we  can  handle  It, 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  not  uoing  to 
impose  barriers  on  import';.  If  we  did 
that,  other  countries  would  impo.se  bar- 
riers again.st  our  exports,  which  would  be 
far  more  serious. 

We  can  reduce  our  troops  stationed 
abroad,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
it.  Unfortunately,  regardless  of  our 
motives,  and  I  am  sure  they  arc  good, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  meet  the  realities 
of  international  finance. 

In  regard  to  the  balance  of  payments, 
many  people  anarue  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  unfavorable  intere.st  rates 
and  that  they  are  lower  abroad,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  a  table  show- 
ing the  rates  on  short-term  bank  loans 
around  the  world  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Rates  on  Short-Term  Bank  Loans  AKOtm» 
THE  World 

AgHlnst  the  background  of  rising  interest 
rates  In  most  of  trie  leading  financial  cen- 
ters, our  reivders  may  find  It  helpful  to  have, 
once  again,  a  compilation  of  riite.s  on  bank 
loans  In  seventy  countries  rlnplnp  tlie  globe. 

The  Interest  rates  Indicated  are  the  loweet 
at  which  business  Amis  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing can  obtain  credit  on  an  unsecured. 
single-name  t»a.sls.  Credit  may.  of  course,  be 
seivrce  at  these  minimum  rates  and  local 
customs  often  make  the  effective  cost  of  bor- 
rowing higher.  It  Is  customary  to  add  com- 
missions or  other  charges:  for  a  number  of 
countries,  the  p>o6ted  rates  are.  In  fact, 
nominal.  In  the  case  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  rate  given  is  the  whole  cost  and  1« 
applied  to  overdrafts  within  agrtH^d  limits. 

The  Importance  of  slngle-nitnie  lending 
varies  from  market  to  market.  In  .some  mar- 
kets. It  Is  common  practice  for  fimis  to  ob- 
tain needed  funds  by  discounting  eligible 
commercial  fxiper  at  commercial  biinks;  In  » 
number  of  European  nations,  partlcularlT 
Prance  and  Italy,  discount  rates  are  below 
those  on  advances. 

In  the  United  States,  In  view  of  strong 
and  persistent  demands  for  bank  credit  and 
sharp  rises  in  rates  on  other  forms  of  credit, 
commercial  b«»nks  brought  their  mlnlmuni 
lending  ratee  Into  alignment  by  Increasing 
them,  beginning  March  10,  by  '2  P^  cent  to 
5' J  per  cent.  This  followed  a  similar  ad- 
justment to  5  per  cent  In  December  1965. 
prior  to  which  the  rate  had  remained  un- 
changed  at  4'i    per  cent  since  .August  I960, 

In  Canada,  commercial  t)ank  lending  ratei 
are  at  6  per  cent — the  statutory  celling— 
even  though  other  Interest  rates  have  ad- 
vanced  sharply   over   recent   months,    Tne 
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removal  of  the  6  per  cent  celling  is  now 
under  re\iew. 

Amount  other  leading  financial  centers, 
comnierci.il  bank  lendUig  rates  In  Belgium, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
NetherUiiids.  Sweden  and  Sv,-itaerland  are 
blgber  than  a  year  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
ba.ik  lending  rates  in  France.  J:tpan  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  lower.  In  B.-ltaln.  the 
decline  !..is  brought  British  Interest  rates 
closer  U>  those  prevailing  in  the  main  Con- 
tinent^il  centers. 

Tbe  luphest  rates,  often  exceeding  10  per 
cent  pre\ail  In  countries  where  shortages  of 
c:ip!ti!  are  particularly  acute.  Recognizing 
these  prestures,  the  authorities  in  Brazil 
doubled  the  maximum  bunk  lending  rate  to 
24  per  cent  from  the  12  per  cent  level  which 
had  been  in  force  for  many  years.  In  gen- 
eral, high  and  rising  rates  on  bank  loans 
reflei't  net  only  the  scarcity  of  funds  but 
also  the  rupld  depreciation  of  money. 

Short-term   lending  rates 
|ln  percentj 


MtiOR  MONET 
CKSTEKS 


France' 

Jtpan' 

tailed  States 

S«itt«rlaiid 

Canada 

Ndherlands 

(j«nnany.  Federal 

RfjiuWic  of 

rniti'd  Kingdom. . 

Belgium 

Itilyi 

8we<ten - .  - 


April 
1966 


OWIR  DEVELOPED 
ABEaS 


Portupil 

Norway 

Sev  Zealand. 

.\u.«ralia 

South  .Africa.. 

Irel&nd 

Finland 

Sp»ln 

Austria 

Gn>ece   

r«iiraark 

Iceliuid 

Turkey 


'iTHIR  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


PnMto  Rico.. 

Pananu 

Hihamas 

Jamaica 

Mcarafraa    . , 
Trinidad  and 

To)>aeo 
rosuRira  ,_ 
Ooatetnala... 

Hondaras 

l>onilnieaQ 

Bepabllc... 
El  Salvador... 

\  HlMUPla 

F-cuarlor 

Mmco 

'  rupiay 

I'iriinjsv 


h>ra 
Ar^rentlua 

lii.iivla.. 

fhile. 

Brwii 


jther  hsia 

'''»lisi  ,!. 
Hiriu  K  -If 
'■■'•ii'l:  \r,c,i,, 
J  .r  1  „, 


\«-t!iHrn... 


Iriiia..]!^ 

Irsq    ..' 

Isr*!  [ 

PliUippines.      ■■  - 

Irm  

■^^hllc  of  China" 

/Taiwan;. 

Korea.. 


S.35 

8,475 

SU 

5K-6 

6 

6-6H 

6Vj-7 

7 

7H 


5«i-6!li 

5Vi-7 

7 

7-8 
7.H 
7lir8?-j 

9-10 
9-lOH 


6 

«-7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
8 
8 
8 

8H 
8-8 
8K 
10 

a 
11 

12 

12-14 

14 

IS 

18 

18.36 

24 


ft-6M 

64 

6H 

7 

7 

7 

«Vf-8 

8 

8^12 

10 

10 

1M2 

14,04-14,18 

26 


January 
196i 


6.36 
6,205 

7H-8 
8H-7>i 


5H-6« 

5li-flH 

6J-i-7 

6H 

7 

7-8 

6)4-7,4 

7-74 

84 

8-9 

9 

9-104 


6 

74 
7 
6 

7 

7 
8 
8 

8 
7 

74-* 
10 

104 
11 

12 

12 

12-13 

15 

21 

16 

12 


February 
1962 


5;'H4 

7.3 

*H 

44 

54 

6 1 4-7 
5»i-7 


5 
5»i-6« 

6^4 
64 

7-74 

8>i 

74-8 

7-9 

84-9 


5 
6 

74 
74 


(•) 
8 
8 
7 

(•) 

84-0 

8 

10 

10 

10 

12 

9 

12-13 

10 

21 

17 

12 


64 
6 

«H 

C) 

6 

C) 
6 

,S4 

10 

8-84 
10-16 

C) 


Short-term  lending  rates — Continued 
(In  percent] 


\^ 

January 

1965 

February 
1962 

OTHER   AFRICA 

Libya 

6 

6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 

C) 

6 

i? 

6 
6 

7 

I'nited  Arab  Re- 
public (Egypt)... 

Kenya.... 

Nigeria 

Tansania. 

s 

Uganda.. 

>  A  large  amount  of  borrowing;  is  done  by  discounting 
trade  paper  at  rates  below  the  rate  on  advances. 

>  Standard  rate  to  banks  on  oonunercial  impel  eligible 
for  rediscount  with  the  Bank  of  Japan. 

•   ,S'0t   HVSlItlMl'. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Madam  President, 
I  point  out  that  France.  Japan,  Switzer- 
land, and  Portugal  have  lower  interest 
rates  than  we  have,  and  other  major 
countries  have  interest  rates  close  to 
ours. 

Just  today  one  of  the  larger  banks  in 
this  countrj'  announced  that  interest 
rales  will  be  increased.  This  increase 
will  spread  within  a  few  days.  Interest 
rat,es  m  this  country  are  higher  than 
they  have  been  \irtually  since  we  started 
keeping  records.  We  cannot  and  will 
not  increase  interest  rates  much  more. 
And  interest  rates  abroad  are  unlikely  to 
decline  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Ob- 
viously, monetary  policy  offers  no  .solu- 
tion. It  could  even  worsen  our  future 
payments  balance 

In  later  floor  speeches.  I  intend  to  dis- 
cuss alternative  courses  of  action  avail- 
able to  us  In  more  detail. 
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POLICE  INVESTIGATION  REPORT 
ON  DISTRICT  OP  COLU.MBIA  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  LICENSES  AND  IN- 
SPECTIONS 

Mr,  MORSE  Madam  President,  for 
several  years  I  have  heard  rumors  of 
favoritism  practiced  in  the  Department 
of  License.s  and  IiTspections.  and  so. 
when  I  received  a  letter  dated  January 
12.  1965.  addie.ssed  to  me  by  a  Mr.  Harrj- 
Williams,  who  made  .specific  allegations 
of  graft  and  corruption  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Licenses  and  Inspections.  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  on  January  29  of  last 
year  to  Commissioners  Tobriner.  Dun- 
can, and  Duke,  urging  them  to  investi- 
gate the  allegations  contained  in  Mr. 
Williams'  letter,  and  provide  me  with  a 
report  at  their  convenience,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imou.'s  con.sent  that  Mr,  Williains'  letter 
of  January  12,  1965.  and  my  letter  of 
JanuaiT  29.  196,=).  addressed  to  the  Dis- 
trict CommLs-sioners.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington.  DC, 

Hon,  WATNf  MORSl. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  vuilding, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Se.nator  Morse:  Tour  efTorts  to  elim- 
inate lYafflc  Ticket  Fixe*  are  commendable. 

Now  how  about  eliminating  the  graft  and 
corruption  in  the  Department  of  Licenses 
and  Inspection? 

How  much  did  Gleason.  Ma«t!n.  Fetty. 
Robinson  and  others  In  the  Department  re- 


ceive and   demand    to   expedite  and  approve 
plans  whlcli  met  all  code  requirements? 

How  much  did  Architects.  Engineers  and 
Contractors  distribute  at  Christmas^ 

How  and  to  whom  was  the  envelopes  with 
casb  delivered?  Wa£  it  delivered  to  Gleason 
aJid  others  or  wa.s  it  ail  delivered  to  the  office 
or  some  of  the  homes  for  distribution? 

Among  the  professional  people  how  much 
lid  Earl  von  Relchenbach,  John  E,  Moore. 
Shefferman  and  Bigelson.  Wendel.  Hallett 
and  others  contribute'' 

How  do  I  know?  I  gave  an  envelope  to 
Gleason  and  Hansch  lor  them  to  make  the 
distribution  to  people  on  the  list  supplied 
by  Gleason,  Fetty  and  Hansch,  I  gave  $50,00 
directly  to  Mastin. 

I  am  a  draftsman  and  do  work  for  several 
architect,s.  engineers  and  contractors.  My 
work  takes  me  to  the  Department  of  Licenses 
and  Inspections  several  times  a  week  either 
to  file  plans,  make  corrections,  or  pick  up 
permits. 

It  might  also  Interest  you  to  find  out  why 
building  plans  were  rushed  through  for  a 
project  on  3rd,  St,  when  those  In  the  Depart- 
ment knew  the  land  was  in  process  of  con- 
demnation. Who  got  what  and  how  much? 
Very  truly  yours, 

Harry  Willi.'ims. 

U.S,  Senate. 
Committee  on  the 
District  or  Coi.tmbia, 

Ja^'-.-ua^y  29,  1965. 
Hon  Walter  N,  Tobriner, 
President.  Board  of  Commissioners, 
District  BviUiing. 
Washington,  DC 

De.ar  Mr  Tobrinee  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  recently  recel^■ed  from  Mr,  Harrr 
Williams  who  alleges  that  certain  officials 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government  have 
received  money  from  business  firm*  which 
transact  business  with  the  I>epartment  of 
License   and    Inspections, 

I  am  sending  copies  of  the  letter  from  Mr 
Winiams  to  Commissioners  Duncan  and 
Duke, 

I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  your 
ofiHce    would   look    into   the   allegations   con- 
tained  in   the  letter  and  provide  m.e  with  a 
report  at  your  convenience 
Sincerely  yours, 

Watne  Morse. 
cc:   Commissioner  Duncan 

Commissioner  Duke 
Ends. 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Cammlssloner  Tobriner.  president  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, on  February  5,  1965.  stating  that 
he  had  discussed  the  matter  with  Gen- 
eral Duke,  and  that  it  was  decided  that 
the  allegations  should  be  Investigated 
without  delay.  The  District  Commis- 
sioners then  assigned  the  matter  to  the 
Special  Investigations  Unit  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  for  a  thorough 
investigation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Commissioner  Tobrlner's  letter  of 
February  5,  1965,  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  ix>int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pebrtabt  5,  1965, 
Hon  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  I  have  your  letter  of 
January  29,  1965  with  which  you  transmitted 
copy  of  letter  from  Mr  Harry  Williams,  al- 
leging improprieties  on  the  part  of  certain 
personnel  in  the  Department  of  Licenses  and 
Inspectiona 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Gen- 
eral Duke  who  as  you  know  has  primary 
responsibility     for     that    Department       He 
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shares  my  feeling  that  It  should  be  looJced 
Into  wlUiout  delay,  and  I  would  therefore 
advlM  that  I  am  today  asking  Chief  L&yton 
to  refer  the  ma.tter  to  his  Special  Investiga- 
tions Unit  for  a  thorough  Investigation. 

I  will,  of  course,  report  the  results  of  that 
Investigation  to  you  when  It  Is  completed. 
Sincerely  yours. 


President.  Board  of  Commissioners,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Internal  Investiga- 
tions Unit  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment headed  at  that  time  by  Its  ca- 
pable Deputy  Chief  of  Police  Loralne  T. 
Johnson,  conducted  the  investigation 
over  a  period  of  several  months.  During 
the  course  of  that  lnv.estlgatlon,  the  In- 
ternal Investigations  Unit  Interviewed 
and  questioned  many  Government  em- 
ployees and  some  business  representa- 
tives concerning  the  acceptance  and  giv- 
ing of  gifts  to  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Licenses  and  Inspections.  The 
report  of  the  Internal  Investigations 
Unit  was  referred  to  the  Chief  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions  and  the 
Acting  Corporation  Counsel  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  determine  whether 
there  was  any  legal  basis  for  criminal 
prosecution  of  certain  employees  In  the 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections. 
In  the  opinion  of  these  two  officials,  no 
basis  exists  for  criminal  prosecutions  In 
this  matter.  I  agree  with  their  legal 
opinion. 

On  January-  26,  1966,  I  had  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  obtain  from  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  the  police  report 
which  I  requested  many  months  ago.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  addressed  to  me  by  Brig. 
Gen.  C.  M.  Duke,  Engineer  Commis- 
sioner for  the  District  of  Columbia,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ooviwnment  of  the  district  of 
Columbia. 
Washington.  B.C..  January  26, 1966. 
Hon.  Waynx  Mo«fiB, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Si^iator  Morse:  The  report  conducted 
by  the  Internal  Investigations  Unit  of  the 
Metropolitan  P^iice  Department  Is  enclosed 
In  response  u.)  a  telephone  request  made  yes- 
terday by  Mr  Richard  Judd.  I  regret  the 
length  of  time  tbe  Investigation  and  con- 
sideration of  the  report  has  taJten.  In  this 
letter  I  will  briefly  ouUlne  the  main  points 
of  the  report  and  the  action  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners 

The  Acting  Corporation  Counsel  studied 
the  police  report  and  discussed  It  with  the 
Chief  Assistant  U  S.  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  C«lumbla  Court  of  General  Sessions. 
The  Chief  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  concluded 
that  no  bijals  exists  for  criminal  prosecution 
and  so  notlfled  the  Acting  Corporation  Coun- 
sel, who  agreed  with   this  decision. 

The  charges  made  of  widespread  graXt  and 
corruption  in  the  Department  were  not  sub- 
stantiated by  the  Investigation.  The  report 
does  Indicate,  however,  that  violations  of  the 
Commissioners'  Order  regarding  non-accept- 
ance of  gifts  and  gratuities  did  exist  prior  to 
ChrUtmas.  1965.  The  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners has  strengthened  its  previous  policy 
regarding  gifts  and  gratuities  by  an  order 
dated  December  3.  1965  (copy  enclosed).  In 
this  connection,  the  Department  of  Licenses 


and  Inspections  Issued  a  notice  to  all  em- 
ployees dated  December  7.  1965.  calling  at- 
tention to  the  revised  Commissioners'  Order 
(copy  enclosed).  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment Director  sent  notices  to  thirty  firms 
and  organizations  calling  attention  to  the 
same  order.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  is 
not  aware  of  any  violation  of  this  order  In 
1965. 

The  Board  denied  Certificates  of  Merit  to 
former  members  of  the  Engineering  Branch 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  as 
a  result  of  their  Involvement  In  acceptance 
of  gifts.  These  certificates  are  given  to  all 
long-time  District  employees  upon  retire- 
ment In  this  connection,  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections 
was  asked  whether  he  had  accepted  gifts  and 
gratuities  over  the  past  two  years.  He  replied 
In  the  afllrmatlve  and  a  copy  of  his  report 
Is  enclosed. 

While  the  Board  of  Commissioners  believes 
that  the  allegations  of  widespread  graft  and 
corruption  were  not  substantiated  by  the 
police  investigation,  they  do  believe  that  the 
present  administrative  procedures  are  very 
Inadequate.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  study 
and  strengthen  these  procedures  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  preclude  a  repetition  of 
those  matters  brought  out  by  the  investiga- 
tion. 

You  will  be  subsequently  notified  of  any 
final  actions  taken  by  the  Board  as  a  result 
of  the  police  investigation. 

I  believe  that  I  should  point  out  that  the 
Chief  of  Police  has  written  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  pertaining  to  the  police  In- 
vestigation and  stated  that  "consideration 
be  given  to  the  request  of  employees  and 
others  in  the  building  Industry  that  their 
statements  be  retained  In  as  confidential  a 
status  as  possible  lest  they  be  subjected  to 
reprisal  measures  because  of  the  disclosures 
contained  therein  " 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

C   M.  Duke. 
Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army,  Engineer 
Commissioner. 

Enclosures. 

Mr.  MORSE.  General  Duke  .states  in 
his  letter  of  tran.smittal  that  certain  em- 
ployees in  the  Department  of  Licenses 
and  Inspections  violated  the  Commis- 
sioners' order  regarding  nonacceptance 
of  gifts  and  gratuities,  but  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  charges  of  widespread 
grait  and  corruption  in  the  Department 
were  not  substantiated  by  the  investi- 
gation. 

On  December  3,  1965,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  spelled  out  in 
greater  detail  another  order  regarding 
the  nonacceptance  of  gifts  and  gratui- 
ties on  the  part  of  District  of  Columbia 
employees.  General  Duke  also  states 
that  he  believes  that  the  present  admin- 
istrative procedures  in  the  Department 
of  Licenses  and  Inspections  are  very  in- 
adequate, and  that  steps  are  now  under 
way  to  improve  these  procedures.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  thl.s  point  a  copy  of  a  Com- 
missioners' order  dated  December  3.  1964. 
pertaining  to  the  acceptance  of  gifts  and 
gratuities  by  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Com- 
mLssioners'  order  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Government   of   the   District   or 

CoitlMBIA.    EXECtrriVTE    Offtce 

Waifiington.  DC  .  December  3.  1964. 

NOTICE     TO     HEADS     OF     DEPARTMENTS.     ALL    DIS- 
TRICT EMPLOYEES   AND  THE  GENERAL   PtTBLIC 

At  this  parluular  season  of  the  year  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  wishes  to  call  atten- 


tion to  Its  policy  regarding  the  acceptaca 
of  gifts  and  gratuities  by  offlcers  and  on. 
ployees  of  the  District  Govemmt-nt  Tbe 
policy  referred  to  is  conialned  In  tlie  District 
Personnel  Manual,  Chapter  10.  Section  C  and 
states,  in  part,  the  following: 

"1  An  officer  or  employee  shall  not  accept 
gifts  or  gratuities  from  organlzatiniis  busi- 
ness concerns,  or  Individuals  wit.»!  whom  he 
has.  or  reasonably  could  be  expected  to  have 
official  relationships  on  business  ui  the  Dis- 
trict Government.  Similarly,  employees  ut 
prohibited  from  accepting  person;U  or  busi- 
ness favors  such  as  loans,  dlscount.s  services 
or  other  considerations  of  monet.iry  value 
which  might  Influence  or  be  suspected  of  in- 
fluencing the  employee's  declslon.s  a.s  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  District  Government 
These  limitations  are  not  Intended  to  pro- 
hibit the  acceptance  of  articles  of  negligible 
vaUse  which  are  distributed  as  a  me.ans  of 
advertising  nor  to  prohibit  employees  from 
accepting  social  courtesies  which  promote 
good  public  relations.  It  is  particularly  Im- 
portant that  officers  and  employees  dealing 
with  the  general  public  guard  apalnst  any 
relationships  which  might  be  roiistrued  u 
evidence  of  favoritism,  coercion,  unfair  ad- 
vantage, or  collusion" 

Department  directors  and  agency  headt 
whose  organizations  are  subject  to  the  per- 
sonnel program  of  the  Board  of  CommU- 
sloners  should  assure  themselve.s  that  their 
employees  are  aviare  of  and  comply  «1th  the 
policy  referred  to  herein. 

Further,  employees  should  be  advised  that 
in  returning  or  declining  prohibited  gifts  and 
gratuities  they  should  write  to  the  donor 
stating  District  Government  policy  prevents 
acceptance  of  the  gift.  In  the  case  of  pert«h- 
able  products  which  cannot  be  returned  to 
the  donor  prior  to  siwUage.  or  if  for  same 
other  reason  an  article  Is  not  readily  re- 
turnable, the  employee  shall  donate  them  to 
one  of  the  District  Government  health  or 
w^elfare  institutions  or  to  some  charitable 
organljiatlon. 

Should  District  agencies  be  contacted  by  ir. 
orKHnlzatlon,  business  concern  or  Indlvidtial 
who  wishes  to  present  gifts  or  gratuities  to 
employees  of  the  agency,  it  Is  directed  that 
they  be  advised  of  the  terms  of  the  policy 
Piirther,  should  the  person  making  the  In- 
quiry Insist  upon  expressing  appreciation  for 
services  rendered  by  District  employees  he 
sMbuld  be  advised  that  a  donation  may  be 
made  to  one  of  the  District  Government 
health  or  welfare  institutions,  and  that  dona- 
tions to  the  institutions  are  in  fact  encour- 
aged by  the  Commissioners.  Tlie  pollclea  of 
the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  cash  glfU 
and  donations  to  the  institutions  are  alao 
contained  in  Chapter  IOC  of  the  District  Per- 
sonnel Manual. 

To  obviate  possible  dl.'-clplin.try  action 
against  employees.  Intended  donors  are  re- 
quested to  cooperate  with  the  Coinmlsslonert 
In  effecting  compliance  with  thL-^  Ion?  itand- 
Ing  policy  of  the  District  Government. 
Walter  N.  'I'obhiner. 

President 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  si 
this  point  a  copy  of  the  Di.'^trict  Com- 
missioners' new  order  of  D<vember  3 
1965,  relating  to  the  .same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Com- 
missioners'   order    was    ordered    to  bf 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[GF    3  591] 
Government  or  the  District  of 

Columbia.  Executive  OFnci. 
Washington.  DC  .  December  3.  19S5 
notice  to  heads  or  departments  all  Disraicr 
employees  and  the  general  pubuc 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  wishes  to  M 
attention  to  Its  continuing  poiloy  regarding 
the  acceptance  of  gifts  and  gratuities  by  of- 
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jcefs  and  employees  of  the  District  Oovern- 
jjent.  which.  In  part,  la  a«  foUows: 

"1.  An  oificer  or  employee  shall  not  accept 
gina  or  gratuities  from  organizations,  busl- 
2688  concerns,  or  Individuals  with  whom  he 
Qaj,  or  re.isouably  could  be  expected  to  have. 
official  relationships  on  business  of  the  Dls- 
tnci  Government.  Similarly,  employees  are 
prohibited  from  accepting  personal  or  busl- 
aess  favors  such  as  social  courtesies,  loans, 
discounts,  services,  or  other  considerations  of 
monetary  value  which  might  Influence  or  be 
reasonably  suspected  of  Influencing  the  em- 
ployee's decisions  as  a  representative  of  the 
District  Government.  These  limitations  are 
not  intended  to  prohibit  the  acceptance  of 
articles  of  negligible  value  that  may  be  prof- 
lered  primarily  as  a  means  of  advertising. 
It  Is  parUcularly  Important  that  all  offlcers 
jud  employees  guard  against  any  relation- 
ships which  might  be  construed  as  evidence 
0.'  tavorltlt-m,  coercion,  unfair  advantage,  or 
collusion  "     (District  Personnel  Mantial) 

Department  directors  and  agency  heads 
liould  as.sure  themselves  that  their  em- 
ployees are  aware  of  and  comply  with  the 
policy  referred  to  herein. 

Jfurther.  department  beads  and  employees 
are  advised  that  if  they  receive  items  that 
sSould  be  returned  or  declined,  they  should 
write  to  the  donor  stating  District  Govern- 
ment policy  prevents  acceptance  of  the  gift. 
In  the  case  of  perishable  products  which 
cannot  be  returned  to  the  donor  prior  to 
spoilage,  or  If  for  some  other  reason  an 
snlcle  Is  not  readily  rettirnable,  the  article 
shall  be  donated  to  one  of  the  District  Gov- 
ernment health  or  welfare  institutions  or  to 
some  charitable  orgarUzation. 

Should  District  agencies  be  contacted  by 
an  organlaitlon,  business  concern  or  indi- 
vidual who  wishes  to  present  gifts  or  gratul-  * 
ties  to  employees  of  the  agency,  it  Is  directed 
that  they  be  advised  of  the  terms  of  the  pol- 
icy. Further,  should  the  person  making  the 
inquiry  Insist  upon  expressing  appreciation 
!or  services  rendered  by  District  employees 
lie  should  be  advised  that  a  donation  may 
be  made  to  one  of  the  District  Government 
health  or  welfare  institutions,  and  that 
donations  to  these  institutions  are  In  fact 
encouraged  by  the  Commissioners.  The  poli- 
cies of  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  cash 
gifts  and  donations  to  the  institutions  are 
also  contained  In  Chapter  70C  of  the  District 
Personnel  Manual. 

To   obviate    possible    disciplinary    action 
»«alntt  employees.  Intended  donors  are  re- 
quested to  cooperate  with  the  Commissioners 
IneffecUng  compliance  with  this  long  stand- 
ing policy  of  the  District  Government. 
Walter  N.  Tobrinxr, 
fresident.    Board    of    Commissioners, 
Distnct  of  Columbia. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
an.v  per.son  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  ihe  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment report  has  any  question  about 
jhe  fact  that  certain  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Llcen.ses  and  Inspections 
yiolated  the  Commissioner's  order  of 
.964 

Madam  Pie-sidcnt,  I  received  a  letter, 
under  dat.-  of  June  29.  1966.  from  Com- 
missioner Duke,  which  followed  a  major 
conference  that  I  had  with  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  which  also  followed  the  brief- 
ne  of  thr  Ronator  from  Oregon  in  reeard 
»  certain  .-^teps  that  were  being  taken 
p  ""^  D<^;>artment  and  in  the  District 
ununlssioners'  offices  in  trying  to  see 

*vfl?"'''  ^  ^'^"^  ^  prevent  what  I 
-a-  ed  laps.     „f  good  judgment  and  acts 

5uf '"'"'"  "  '^'  o"  ^*'e  par"*-  of  certain  em- 
an^T*  '"  '^"^  Department  of  Licenses 

*naln.sp('c;ions. 

sf^t^^'^"'^  likf^  to  read  into  the  Record 
« this  point  a  letter  that  I  received  from 
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Cominissioner  Duke  under  date  of  June 
29,  1966: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  result  of  our 
breakfast  meeting  this  morning,  1  think  I 
should  briefly  outline,  In  summary  form,  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  to  alleviate  the 
problems  in  the  Department  of  Licenses  and 
Inspections  which  were  indicated  in  the  in- 
vestigative report  submitted  to  you. 

As  you  know,  the  acceptance  of  Christmas 
gifts  by  public  employees  has  been  a  long 
standing  problem,  not  only  In  the  particular 
department,  but  in  other  District  agencies  as 
well.  Historically,  the  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  this  generally  were  couched  in  phrases 
subject  to  varying  interpretations.  The  Dis- 
trict regulations  previous  to  December  1965 
were  no  exception  In  this  regard,  containing 
the  phrase  that  "the  acceptance  of  social 
courtesies  which  promote  good  public  rela- 
tions" was  not  prohibited. 

Accordingly,  on  December  3.  1965,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  investigation,  the  Commis- 
sioners promulgated  a  new  regulation  which 
removed  such  vague  language  and  on  De- 
cember 7,  1965.  Mr  llgenfrltz,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  is- 
sued a  strong  statement  In  this  regard,  not 
only  to  his  employees,  but  also  to  the  private 
organizations  throughout  the  city  which 
normally  do  business  with  his  Department. 
Prom  all  indications  during  the  past  Christ- 
mas season,  tills  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
this  particular  problem  to  an  end  and  I 
feel,  the  precedent  now  being  broken,  that 
It  will  continue  to  be  controlled  in  the  future 

In  regard  to  administrative  practices  in  the 
Engineering  Branch.  Mr.  llgenfrltz  in  Jan- 
uary. 1966  requested  our  Department  of  Gen- 
eral Administration  to  aslst  him  in  develop- 
ing new  procedures  which  would  essentially 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  any  favoritism  or 
Improper  actions  In  the  processing  of  engi- 
neering plans.  This  team  of  specialists  is 
now  well  underway  with  its  study  and  many 
of  Its  recommendations  are  already  in  effect 
As  I  mentioned  this  morning,  the  substance 
of  these  recommendations  is  to  chart  the 
progress  of  each  permit  application  on  a 
large  board,  clearly  visible  to  all,  to  demon- 
strate the  complete  objectivity  of  the  review- 
process 

In  addition — and  I  did  not  mention  this 
today — Mr.  llgenfrltz  has  Just  conducted  a 
two-week  formal  training  program  for  all  of 
his  supervisory  personnel  on  supervision  and 
administrative  practices  In  recognition  of  the 
need  for  such  training  as  brought  out  in  the 
report. 

In  view  of  the  procedures  briefly  outlined 
above.  I  feel  that  the  Investigation  served  a 
worthy  purpose  towards  bringing  to  light 
certain  practices,  which  having  been  cor- 
rected, win  create  an  even  better  image  of 
the  District  Government. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

C    M    DtTKE. 

Brigadier  General.  U.S.  Army.  Engineer 
Commissioner. 

Madam  President,  I  have  previously 
made  clear  to  the  Senate  that  when  the 
Inve.'^tipatlon  and  my  conferences  with 
the  Di-strict  officials  were  completed.  I 
would  make  a  renort  to  the  Senate  in  re- 
eard to  the  problem  I  am  pleased  t-o 
make  that  report  today.  Madam  Presi- 
dent— and  a  very  brief  one  It  will  be. 
In  fact,  it  will  take  the  form  of  readine 
to  the  Senate  a  letter  that  T  sent  to 
General  Duke  today,  setting  forth  what 
I  think  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
investigation,  and  .setting  forth  also  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment officials  involved,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  police  investieators  for  con- 
ducting this  investieatlon.  whlrh  I  think 
has  brought  forth  so  much  good  by  way 


of   cleaning  up  a  situation   that   sorely 
needed  to  be  cleaned  up 

My  letter  to  General  Duke  reads  as 
follows: 

Dear  General  Di-ke:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  appreciated  very  much  your  going 
over  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  Licenses  and  In- 
spections with  me  at  breakfast  yesterday 
morning,  as  well  as  informing  me  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  initiated  by  you 
since  you  received  the  report. 

As  I  stated  to  you  at  our  breakfast  meet- 
ing, my  objective  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections  in- 
vestigation has  been  to  bring  about  the  nec- 
essary procedural  changes  within  that  im- 
port.ant  department  of  the  Diftrict  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  assure  the  protection  of  the 
public  Interest. 

The  Police  Department  report  reveals  that 
gratuities  were  received,  especially  arotind 
Christmas  time,  by  many  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections  I 
fully  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  and  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel that  the  acceptance  of  such  gratuities 
was  not  In  violation  of  any  criminal  law.  and 
thus,  the  Individuals  concerned  are  not  in- 
dictable. In  my  opinion,  however,  many 
employees  In  the  department  experienced  a 
lapse  of  good  Judgment  in  accepting  the 
gift.s  and  gratuities  However,  it  should  be 
.■iald  In  fairness  to  them  that  the  value  of 
a:;y  specific  gift  amounted  to  only  a  few 
dollars  The  pwllce  report  shows  that  the 
gifts  m  most  instancee  were  in  the  form  of  a 
turkey,  a  ham.  bottles  of  liquor,  gift  cer- 
tificates of  $5.00  value  and  similar  small 
Christmas  gifts  As  you  agreed  at  our  break- 
fast conference,  the  investlgatio.n  has  had 
a  very  salutary  efiect.  resulting  in  t.he  fol- 
lowing actions  being  taken  within  the  De- 
partment to  stop  these  undesirable  prac- 
tices found  by  the  police  investigation 

On  December  3.  1965  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners promulgated  a  new  regulation  strict- 
ly prohibiting  the  acceptance  of  gifts  by  all 
District  of  Columbia  employees.  The  new 
regulation  supersedes  previous  regulations 
on  the  subject  which  could  possibly  have 
been  Interpreted  to  mean  that  certain  types 
of  gifts  and  gratuities  could  be  accepted  by 
employees  in  the  Department.  The  new  reg- 
ulation leaves  no  doubt  that  all  gifts  or 
gratuities  are  prohibited. 

On  December  7.  1965  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  Mr. 
J.  J.  llgenfrltz.  Issued  a  strong  and  forthright 
statement  on  the  subject  to  both  his  em- 
ployees and  business  organizations  transact- 
ing business  with  his  department  I  have 
been  assured  that  the  acceptance  of  gifts  by 
employees  In  this  department  and  through- 
out the  District  Government  has  been 
stopped. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  disclosures  by  the 
police  Investigation  report  In  regard  to  the 
widespread  practice  of  accepting  Christmas 
gifts  by  many  employees  In  the  Department 
and  the  subsequent  regulations  Issued  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  and 
by  Mr.  J.  J  Tgenfritz  will  do  much  to  restore 
public  confldence  in  the  services  of  the  De- 
partment of  IJcenses  and  Inspections  I 
think  all  who  are  Interested  In  good  govern- 
ment In  the  District  of  Columbia  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  police  Investigators  Who 
prepared  the  report  and  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  issuing  the  new  regula- 
tions that  should  bring  to  an  end  any  lapses 
of  good  Judgment  on  the  part  of  any  em- 
ployee In  the  Department  In  respect  to  ac- 
cepting any  gifts  from  anyone  who  does  busi- 
ness with  the  Department. 

As  a  result  of  the  police  Investigation  re- 
port and  the  new  regulations  which  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  promulgated,  based 
upon  the  report,  the  record  shows,  as  you 
pointed  out  at  our  breakfast  conference,  that 
there  Is  no  evidence  of  anv  violations  of  tht 
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regulations  during  the  1965  Christmas  sea- 
son In  respect  to  the  acceptance  ol  gifts  from 
representatives  of  companies  or  Individuals 
doing  business  with  the  Department. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  complaints 
against  the  oper:itlons  of  the  Department 
which  was  lixjked  into  by  the  police  Investi- 
gators was  the  frequently  made  charge  that 
some  officials  within  the  Department  had 
been  graining  special  favors  to  some  archi- 
tectural firms  In  taking  their  requests  for 
clearance  of  their  plans  out  of  order  and 
giving  their  requests  earlier  consideration 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  received  If 
the  cases  were  considered  In  the  order  of 
their  flUnB.  This  practice,  which  the  police 
Investigation  found  did  exist  to  some  extent, 
was  resulting  In  a  growing  criticism  that  the 
Department  engaged  In  practices  of  favor- 
itism In  the  handling  of  the  btulness  of  the 
Department. 

In  my  report  to  the  Senate.  I  shall  make 
clear  that  as  a  resxilt  of  the  police  Investi- 
gation report,  the  Director  of  the  Department 
Of  Licenses  and  Inspections  has  taken  the 
necessary  ste!>s  to  stop  this  malpractice.  He 
has  done  it,  .as  you  pointed  out  in  our 
breakfast  conference,  by  requesting  the  De- 
partment of  General  Administration  In  Jan- 
uary. 1966  to  make  a  management  study  of 
his  Department  with  the  view  of  developing 
better  procedures  with  regard  to  handling 
engineering  plans.  Such  a  study  Is  presently 
going  on  with  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions already  In  force.  The  Director  o'  the 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections  has 
developed  a  much  needed  two-week  formal 
training  progr.im  for  all  supervisory  em- 
ployees within  his  department. 

In  my  report  tu  the  Senate,  I  shall  call 
favorable  attention  to  the  new  policies  the 
Director  of  the  Department  has  adopted  In 
his  determination  to  meet  the  needs  for 
administrative  Improvements  disclosed  by 
the  police  investigation.  Tlius,  as  you  point 
out  In  your  letter  to  me  of  June  29,  1966, 
dealing  with  this  particular  administrative 
problem  of  eliminating  any  favoritism  In 
the  handling  of  engineering  plans  by  the 
Department: 

"Mr.  Ilgenfritz  in  January,  1966  requested 
our  Department  of  General  Administration 
to  assist  him  in  developing  new  procedures 
which  would  e.ssentlally  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  any  favoritism  or  Improper  actions 
In  the  proces-slng  of  engineering  plans.  This 
team  of  specialists  is  now  well  underway 
with  Its  study  and  many  of  its  recommenda- 
tions are  already  In  effect.  As  I  mentioned 
this  morning,  the  substance  of  these  recom- 
mendations l.s  to  chart  the  progress  of  each 
permit  application  on  a  large  board,  clearly 
visible  to  all.  to  demonstrate  the  complete 
objectivity  of  the  review  process. 

"In  addition— and  I  did  not  mention  this 
today — Mr  Ilgenfritz  has  Just  conducted  a 
two-week  formal  training  program  for  all  of 
his  supervisory  personnel  on  supervision  and 
administrative  practices,  in  recognition  of 
the  need  for  such  training  as  brought  out 
In  the  report." 

As  you  know,  it  was  at  my  request  that 
the  police  Investigation  of  the  Department 
of  Licenses  and  Inspections  was  ordered  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners.  As  I  pointed 
out  In  our  breakfast  conversation,  the  police 
report  shows  that  In  some  instances  some 
employees  were  not  cooperative  with  police 
Investigators.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
after  the  Board  of  Commissioners  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  review  the 
above-menUoned  police  report,  the  Board 
win  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
achieve  full  cooperation  henceforth  from 
such  employees. 

In  view  of  the  findings  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  and  the  Corporation  Counsel 
that  the  report  of  the  police  Investigators 
did  not  show  any  conduct  of  any  employee 
that  would  Justify  a  criminal  proeecuUon 
In  violation  of  the  law.  I  have  decided  not 


to  make  the  police  report  on  the  Department 
of  Licenses  and  Inspections  public.  It  could 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  I  have  reached  that 
conclusion  In  view  of  the  fact  that  procedural 
administrative  steps  have  been  or  are  being 
taken  to  eliminate  undesirable  practices  that 
some  employees  engaged  in  and  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Investigation  In  the  first  place. 
Therefore  I  do  not  feel  Justified  In  releasing 
the  police  report  that  would  unneces-si'.rily 
harm  many  individuals  that  could  have  been 
very  well  Intcntloned,  but  mistaken  In  their 
Judgment. 

The  fact  Is  that,  as  a  result  of  my  Inquiry 
and  the  Police  Department  Investigation,  new 
rules  and  procedures  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
and  by  Mr  Joeeph  J.  Ilgenfritz.  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections, 
which  provides  the  public  and  District  em- 
ployees guidelines  that  should  protect  the 
public  Interests  henceforth.  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree  with  thoee  guidelines.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee I  shall  confer  with  you  from  time  to 
time  in  the  future  to  obtain  your  views  as 
to  how  the  new  rules  and  procedures  are 
working  out.  I  thlnlc  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  administrative  action  taken 
under  them  will  ellmlnat*  any  Justification 
for  criticism  of  the  Department  in  the  future 
in  respect  to  any  of  the  findings  of  the 
police  investigation  report. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Watne  Morse. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  all  the  documents 
by  way  of  regulations  and  procedures 
that  have  been  promulgated  by  Mr. 
Ilgenfritz  and  by  the  Commissioner  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Government  or   thb   Distkict   or 

COH'MBIA.    EXECtlTIVE    OfTICE, 

Washington.  D.C..  December  3.  1964. 

NOTICE     TO     HEADS     OP     DEPARTMENTS,     ALL    DIS- 
TRICT   EMP1.0VEES    AND    THE    GENERAL    PUBLIC 

At  this  particular  season  of  the  year  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  wishes  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Its  policy  regarding  the  acceptance  of 
plfts  and  gratuities  by  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  District  Government.  The  policy 
referred  to  is  contained  In  the  District  Per- 
sonnel Manual,  Chapter  10.  Section  C.  and 
states.  In  part,  the  following: 

"1  An  ofHcer  or  employee  shall  not  accept 
Rifts  or  gratuities  from  organizations,  busi- 
ness concerns,  or  individuals  with  whom  he 
has,  or  reasonably  could  be  expected  to 
have,  offlclal  relationships  on  business  of 
the  District  Government.  Similarly,  em- 
ployees are  prohibited  from  accepting  per- 
sonal or  business  favors  such  as  loans,  dis- 
counts, services,  or  other  considerations  of 
monetary  value  which  might  Influence  or 
be  suspected  of  Influencing  the  employee's 
decisions  as  a  representative  of  the  District 
Government.  These  limitatioTw^  are  not  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  acceptance  of  article.s 
of  negligible  value  which  are  di^ttributed  as 
a  rneans  of  advertising  nor  to  prohibit  ern- 
ployees  from  accepting  social  courtesies 
which  promote  good  pnblic  relatiorw!.  It  Is 
particularly  Impwrtant  that  officers  and  em- 
ployees dealing  with  the  general  public 
guard  against  any  relationships  which  might 
be  construed  as  evidence  of  favoritism,  co- 
ercion, unfair  advantage,  or  collusion  " 

Department  directors  and  agency  heads 
whose  organizations  are  subject  to  the  per- 
sonnel program  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners should  assure  themselves  that  their 
employees  are  aware  of  and  comply  with  the 
policy  referred  to  herein. 


Further,  employees  should  be  advised  XiM 
in  returning  or  declining  prohibited  glfuind 
gratuities  they  should  write  to  the  donof 
stating  District  Government  policy  prevwm 
acceptance  of  the  gift.  In  the  case  of  pertsh- 
able  products  which  cannot  be  returned  to 
the  donor  prior  to  spoilage,  or  if  for  lotai 
other  reason  an  article  Is  not  readily  re- 
turnable, the  employee  shall  don.ite  them  to 
one  of  the  District  Government  health  or 
welfare  Institutions  or  to  some  chartiabij 
organization. 

Should  District  agencies  be  contacted  M 
an  organization,  business  concern  or  Indi- 
vidual who  wishes  to  present  gifts  or  gratui- 
ties tfl  employees  of  the  agency.  It  la  dlrwjtwi 
that  they  be  advised  of  the  terms  of  the  pol- 
icy. Further,  should  the  person  making  the 
inquiry  Insist  upon  expressing  appreciation 
for  services  rendered  by  District  eniployeeehe 
should  he  advised  that  a  donation  may  bf 
made  to  one  of  the  District  CSovernmen; 
health  or  welfare  Institutions,  :uid  that  do- 
nations to  the  Institutions  are  in  fact  en- 
couraged by  the  Commissioners.  The  poli- 
cies of  the  Commissioners  with  regard  tc 
citsh  gifts  and  donations  to  the  lastltutlons 
are  also  contained  In  Chapter  IOC  of  the  Dis- 
trict Personnel  Manual. 

To  obviate  possible  disciplinary  actlOE 
against  employees.  Intended  donors  are  re- 
quested to  coofjerate  with  the  Conunisslon- 
ers  in  effecting  compliance  with  this  Ion? 
st,andlng  policy  of  the  District  Government 
Walter  N  Tobriner, 

President. 

Government   or   the   District  or 
Columbia.  Executive  Office 
Washington,  DC.  December  3,  1965 

notice  TO  HE\DS  OF  DEPARTMENTS.  ALL  DETSICT 
FJdPLOYEE.S    AND    THE    GENERAL    PUBIIC 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  wishes  to  al 
attention  to  its  continuing  policy  regardin? 
the  acceptiince  of  gifts  and  gratuities  by  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment, which.  In  part,  is  as  fallows: 

"1.  An  officer  or  employee  shall  not  accept 
gifts  or  gratuities  from  organizations,  busi- 
ness concerns,  or  Individuals  with  whom  be 
has.  or  reasonably  could  be  expected  to  haw 
offlclal  relatlonshlpfi  on  business  of  the  Dli- 
trict  Government.  Similarly,  employees  are 
prohibited  from  accepting  personal  or  buil- 
ne.ss  favors  such  as  social  courtesies,  loaw 
discounts,  services,  or  other  conslderatloia 
of  monetary  value  wiiich  might  influence  of 
be  reasonably  suspected  of  Influencing  tbe 
employee's  decisions  as  a  representative  d 
the  District  Government.  These  UmltatloDs 
r;re  not  Intended  to  prohibit  tlie  acceptance 
of  articles  of  negligible  value  that  may  be 
prof  erred  primarily  as  a  means  of  advertis- 
ing. It  is  particularly  imjxjrtant  that  all 
officers  and  employees  guard  against  any  re- 
lationships which  might  be  construed  a«  evi- 
dence of  favoritism,  coercion,  i.nfair  advan- 
tage, or  collusion"  i  District  Personnel 
Manual) 

Department  directors  and  agency  heads 
should  assure  themselves  thiit  their  em- 
ployees are  aware  of  and  comply  with  tbe 
policy  referred  to  herein 

Farther,  department  heads  and  cmployeef 
are  advised  that  If  they  receive  items  tint 
should  be  returned  or  declined,  they  should 
write  to  the  donor  stating  District  Ooverc- 
ment  policy  prevents  acceptance  of  the  gl-t 
In  the  case  of  perishable  products  which  can- 
not be  returned  to  the  donor  prior  to  spoil- 
age, or  If  for  some  other  reason  an  article  U 
not  readily  returnable,  the  article  shall  be 
donated  to  one  of  the  District  Government 
health  or  welfare  Institutions  or  to  some 
charitable  organization. 

Should  District  agencies  be  contacted  bT 
an  organization,  business  concern  at  indi- 
vidual who  wishes  to  present  gifts  or  F*^' 
ties  to  employees  of  the  agency.  It  Is  directed 
that  they  be  advised  of   the  terms  of  «« 
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Further,  should  the  j>erson  making 


the  inquiry  insist  upon  expre.«ising  apprecia- 
tion for  .services  rendered  by  District  em- 
Dlovees  he  should  be  advised  that  a  donation 
may  be  m.icle  to  one  of  the  District  C^jvern- 
nent  health  or  welfare  Institutions,  and  that 
donations  to  these  Institutions  are  in  fact 
encouraged  by  the  C-ommlssloners.  The  poll- 
-isBof  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  cash 
eifts  and  donations  to  the  Institutions  are 
also  contained  in  Chapter  IOC  of  the  District 
Personnel  Manual. 

To   obviate    possible    disciplinary    action 

iciinst  employees.  Intended  donors  are  re- 

-uested  lo  cooperate  with   the  Commls.slon- 

tn  m  effecting   compliance   with    this    long 

jtanfling  policy  of  the  District  Government. 

Walter  N.  Tobriner. 

President,     Board      of     Commissioners, 

District  of  Columbia. 

Department  or  Licenses  and  In- 
sPFcnoNs.  OmcE  or  the  Di- 
rector, 

December  7.  1965. 
Memorandum  to:   Division,  branch  and  sec- 
tion heads 
Subject:  Standards  of  conduct 

On  December  3.  1965  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners issued  a  notice  (GF  3-591)  to  all 
District  toiployees,  and  to  the  general  pub- 
;;c,  calling  attention  to  Its  policy  regarding 
the  acceptance  of  gifts  and  gratuities.  Every 
employee  .should  become  familiar  with  this 
.notice,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached.  As  a 
number  of  questions  have  been  raised  by 
t.'ie  employees  of  this  Department,  and  mem- 
bers of  our  staff,  I  will  endeavor  to  clarify 
some  issues  dealing  with  gratuities  and  social 
amenities. 

The  acceptance  of  any  glft^  or  gratuities 
by  an  employee,  from  organizations,  business 
roncerns  or  individuals  with  whom  he  has 
or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  busi- 
ness relationshii>s  on  business  of  the  Dis- 
trict, i."-  prohibited,  except  for  articles  of 
negligible  value  distributed  for  advertising 
purposes.  Although  no  monetary  value  11ml- 
utlon  has  been  placed  on  such  advertising 
articles,  this  exception  Is  not  to  be  con- 
strued :is  a  means  of  circumventing  the  spirit 
"f  the  order 

In  previous  orders  Involving  standards  of 
conduct,  acceptance  of  social  courtesies  of 
monetary  value  which  promote  good  public 
reiatlons  wa.s  approved,  however,  the  revised 
Commissioners'  Order  dated  December  3  1965 
prohibits  the  acceptance  of  such  social  cour- 
tesies Accordingly,  luncheon,  dinner  or  other 
invitations  to  social  functions  of  this  nature 
received  from  business  concerns  or  Individuals 
Eust  be  declined.  If  such  Invitations  were 
wcepted,  prior  to  receipt  of  this  mtmoran- 
■i'^,  for  subsequent  events,  the  host  should 
be  notified  immediately  of  the  recent  action 
by  the  Commissioners  and  of  vour  cancella- 
tion. 

^  If  an  Invlt.ition  stems  from  a  trade  or  other 
J'usiness  a.'^sociation.  It  may  be  accepted,  pro- 
dded the  ,-..s,sfKiation.  rather  than  an  In- 
dividual mf-mber  will   be  your  host. 

Each  sujxrvisor  Is  hereby  Instructed  to  re- 
'■f»  and  discuss  standards  of  conduct  with 
^'employees  under  his  Immediate  super- 
■ision  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  to  em- 
?"ae!ze  the  seriousness  of  any  violations  of 
■iie  attached  order  or  of  this  memorandum. 
J.  J.  Ilgenfritz, 

...    ^  Dtreetor. 

Attachment. 

Dep^rtmfnt  or  Licenses  and  In- 
srECTKNs,  OmcK  or  the  Direc- 
TX>«,  > 

Tf.  TV   »  January  25.  1966. 

m       Engineer  Commissioner. 

While  the  investigation  report  did  not  re- 

'  graft  .  r   corruption  as  reported,  It  did 

"nect  certa.i;   weaknesses  in   the   adminis- 


tration of  the  Engineering  Branch  which  re- 
quire correction.     Theee  are: 

1.  Acceptance  of  Christmas  Gifts. 

2.  Insufficient  supervision  and  controls 
which  could  allow  favoritism  In  processing 
plans. 

3.  Acceptance  of  Incomplete  plans  which 
creates  undue  workload  and  may  allow  the 
plans,  upon  completion,  to  be  processed  out 
of  turn. 

Item  1,  acceptance  of  Christmas  glfU;  has 
been  a  long  standing  problem  and  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  it.  I  am 
confident  that  it  was  stopped  this  year.  My 
Intention  is  that  the  prohibition  against  re- 
ceipt of  gifts  at  Christmas  or  any  other 
time  will  be  strictly  enforced  and  adhered  to 
In  the  years  to  come.  This  was  accom- 
plished during  the  past  holiday  season  by 
notifying  the  employees  and  the  business 
community  verbally  and  in  WTlting.  The 
business  community,  being  well  Intentioned 
and  reputable,  does  not  wish  to  do  anything 
that  would  adversely  affect  the  District. 
Therefore,  gifts  were  generally  not  offered 
this  year.  In  the  few  instances,  where  firms 
did  not  adhere  to  the  instructions  the  gifts 
were  not  accept<'d.  I  will  continue  to  impress 
the  business  community  and  the  Depart- 
ment's employees  of  the  gravity  of  previous 
practices,  however  well  Intentioned,  so  that 
the  practice  of  gift  giving  will  be  completely 
eradicated. 

Items  2  and  3.  regarding  supervision,  con- 
trol and  the  processing  of  incomplete  plans 
are  very  closely  related  and  they  represent 
two  problem  areas.  The  first  being  the  de- 
gree of  supervision  and  the  second  being  the 
procedures  required  for  the  proper  proce-s- 
Ing.  approval  and  recordation  thereof,  of  all 
plans  submitted  to  the  Department. 

I  profxwe  to  have  a  study  made  of  existing 
procedures  with  a  view  to  establishing  tight- 
er controls  and  a  greater  degree  of  review  by 
supervisors  than  now  exists.  I  will  exam- 
ine the  practicality  of  returning  incomplete 
plans  to  architects  who  will  then  receive  a 
new  prcxresslng  number  for  the  finished  plans. 
Also,  the  desirability  of  requiring  architects 
to  sign  their  plans  upon  initial  submission 
win  be  considered  Log  Books  will  be  estab- 
lished for  the  Mechanical  Electrical  and  Con- 
struction Engineering  Sections  in  addition 
to  the  primary  Log  Book  of  the  Engineering 
Branch.  In  this  way  a  greater  control  will 
be  possible  of  the  processing  sequence  Also. 
I  plan  to  Institute  the  system  whereby  a 
card  Is  always  used  to  notify  architects  of 
needed  correction  In  plans  so  that  more  com- 
plete records  regarding  the  Job  may  be  main- 
tained. 

Although  the  Engineers  of  this  Department 
are  technically  qualified  they  are  generally 
not  versed  In  good  administrative  practices. 
To  oiTset  this  I  am  exploring  appropriate 
formal  training  In  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration. I  believe  that  the  guidelines  for 
prof)er  suf)ervlBlon  should  be  drawn  by  this 
Department.  However,  the  procedures  and 
records  should  be  developed  by  this  Depart- 
ment with  the  Management  Office's  assist- 
ance. 

In  regard  to  the  Department's  handling 
of  complaints  concerning  the  propriety  of  our 
employees'  conduct.  I  have  advised  the  Divi- 
sion Superintendents  to  bring  all  such  com- 
plaints to  my  attention  so  that  proper  ac- 
tion will  be  taken. 

J.    J.    iLGENrRITZ, 

Director. 

Government   of  the  District  or 
Columbia.    Department    or    Li- 
censes and  Inspections. 
Washington,  DC,  December  8,  1965. 
Gentlemen:     Oc    December    3.    1965    the 
Board  of  Commissioners  promulgated  a  no- 
il*  to  all   District   Employees,    and   to   the 
general  public,  calling  attention  to  its  pol- 
icy  regarding   the   acceptance   of   gifts   and 
gratuities.     On  December  7,  1965  I  Issued  a 


Departmental  Memorandtmi  to  our  employees 
In  an  effort  to  clarify  some  of  the  Issues 
which  had  been  raised  by  our  stafl'.  For 
your  information,  copies  of  these  two  dcx:u- 
ments  are  enclosed,  which  I  believe  should 
be  of  vital  Interest  to  the  members  of  your 
organization  who  deal  either  directly  or  In- 
directly with  the  Department  of  Licenses 
and  Inspections. 

Unless  Et-'ict  application  of  these  orders  is 
adhered  to.  embarrassing  situations  may 
arise  which  could  be  avoided  if  all  of  us.  in- 
cluding the  members  of  your  organization, 
understand  the  Impact  of  the  revised  policy. 

Accordingly.  I  request  the  cooperation  of 
the  business  community  and  ask  you  t<:  ac- 
quaint your  membership  with  the  contents 
of  the  enclosed  orders  Please  request  them 
to  make  every  effort  to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standings by  adhering  strictly  to  the  policy 
set  forth  in  the  Commissioners'  Order  and 
the  Directive  which  I  have  issued  to  our 
employees.  Tills  policy  will  prevail  not  only 
throughout  the  holiday  seasons  btit  through- 
out the  entire  year. 
Sincerely, 

J.  J.  iLOENrRITZ, 

Director. 
Attachment. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  MISCONDUCT 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLES 

Mr.  MORSE,  Madam  President,  I 
have  requested  an  in\esti^ation  of  a  very 
serious  charge  that  in  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  there  has  been  tamper- 
ing with  the  flies,  resulting  In  the  files  of 
some  drivers  who  had  been  denied  driver 
pennlt.s  being  withdrawn  and  new  driver 
permits  il!epa!ly  i.ssued  to  them. 

Madam  President,  an  investigation  has 
been  undei-way  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Commissioner  Duke  advises  me  that  In- 
vesti.eators  have  evidence  that  files  have 
been  tampered  with,  but  he  does  not 
know  at  this  time  as  to  what  degree. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  there  are 
those  that  have  been  acting  unlawfully 
and,  in  my  Judgment,  if  they  can  be  de- 
t-ected,  they  are  subject  to  criminal  pros- 
ecution If  the  record  so  shows,  they 
should  be  criminally  prosecuted,  because 
there  is  prima  facie  evidence  that,  in 
some  instances,  apparently  several  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  have  been  paid  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  employees  in 
order  to  have  a  file  tampered  with  and  a 
new  permit  issued  when  the  person  re- 
ceiving the  pemiit  is  not  entitled  to  such 
permit. 

Madam  President,  I  want  to  close  by 
reading  a  letter  of  July  29  that  I  have 
written  to  Commissioner  Duke  with  re- 
gard to  this  problem,  serving  notice  here 
again— and  I  will  have  the  CDmo'.ct*  co- 
operation of  Commissioner  D-ake— that 
we  intend  to  press  tliis  matter  until  we 
stop  these  illeg-al  acts  and  find  out  who 
is  guilty  and  take  the  nece.ssary  legal 
steps  that  will  bring  to  an  end  this  gross 
CDrruption  and  graft  and  malfeasance 
which  apparently  a  few  in  this  Depart- 
ment have  been  guilty  of 

I  wish  to  state  at  the  very  beginning 
that  the  head  of  this  department,  Mr. 
England,  is  one  of  the  m:)st  dedicated 
and  able  public  senants  tliat  we  have  in 
the  entire  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. He  is  just  as  insistent  as  is  Com- 
mLssioner  Duke  and  I  that  we  ferret  this 
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matter  out  and  bring  the  practice  to  an 
end. 

My  position  is  pretty  well*  covered  in 
my  letter  to  Commissioner  Duke. 

Before  reading  my  letter.  I  want  to  say 
to  my  friend,  the  Seiuitor  from  Indiana, 
who  is  about  to  make  an  address,  that  I 
wi.sh  to  extend  to  him  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  his  permitting  me  to  make  this 
report  which  I  had  to  make  today  be- 
cau.^e  the  information  had  already  gone 
to  the  Press  Galleries.  I  had  also  prom- 
ised District  of  Columbia  officials  to  make 
a  record  in  the  Senate  on  this  before  we 
adjourn  for  the  fouith  of  July  recess. 

The  letter  reads: 

Junk  29.  1966. 
Brig.  Gen   Ch.*rles  M.  Duke. 
Engxneer  CnnimmsioneT, 
Distrxct  of  Columbia  Government, 
Wanhington,  DC. 

Dear  Gencrai.  Dtjke:  I  appreciated  very 
much  the  (.pportuiiity  to  discuss  with  you 
yesterd.iy  morning  the  problem  Involved  In 
the  Department  of  Motur  Vehicles  Investiga- 
tion. Prior  to  our  discussion.  I  did  not 
realize  the  maRnltude  of  the  flies  maintained 
by  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  sufficient  prima 
facie  evidence  that  drivers'  permita  have  been 
illegally  obuilned  I  believe  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  should  give  con- 
sideration to  closing  the  offlcee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles  at  night,  aa  well 
as  on  weekends  and  holidays,  to  curtail  the 
possibilities  of  the  theft  of  drivers'  records. 
I  also  suggest  that  the  Board  of  Comniisaion- 
ers  seriously  consider  Increasing  the  size  of 
the  investigation  staff.  As  you  pointed  out 
yesterday,  when  the  computer  system  is  in 
operation  within  the  next  year  and  a  half,  it 
will  be  possible  to  detect  almost  at  once  any 
tampering  with  drivers'  records. 

Madam  President.  I  digress  from  the 
letter  to  state  that  in  my  conversation 
with  General  Duke  he  pointed  out  to  me 
that  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  offices 
have  been  open  at  the  request  of  the  Po- 
lice Department  in  the  District:  but  nei- 
ther of  us  Ls  convinced  that  such  action 
is  necessary,  because  I  believe  that  keep- 
ing the  offices  open  at  night  and  on 
weekends  could  partlv  give  rise  to  this 
evil. 

Madam  President,  I  am  Informed  by 
General  Duke  that  over  a  million  and 
a  half  individual  flies  are  involved.  This 
presents  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  job  of  investigating  those  files. 
Therefore,  all  that  can  be  expected  for 
the  time  being  is  a  spot  check  of  the  files. 
however  the  .spot  check  of  the  files  al- 
ready has  adduced  some  showing  of  il- 
legal tampering. 

The  general  has  discussed  with  me  the 
possibility  of  closing  the  ofBce  at  night 
and  on  weekends,  because  he  believes 
that  each  day  a  list  of  drivers  whose  per- 
mits have  been  revoked  can  be  made 
available  to  the  Police  Department. 

Therefore,  if  such  a  di-iver  Is  picked  up 
by  the  police,  the  latter  will  have  access 
to  the  list  The  primary  reason  why  the 
police  call  the  driver's  permit  file  office 
In  the  event  of  an  arrest  is  to  learn  the 
i-ecord  of  the  driver.  The  police  have 
sought  to  keep  the  office  open,  so  that  If 
they  pick  up  .somctine  whose  driver's  per- 
mit has  been  revoked,  they  can  hold  him. 

I  can  .see  the  passible  unsoundness  of 
keeping  the  offices  ojx-n  That  is  why  in 
my  letter  to  General  Duke  I  commented 


as  I  did  on  the  fea,sibility  of  clo.sint:  the 
offices  at  night  and  on  weekends.  I 
continue  to  read  from  my  letter: 

Here  again.  I  lun  primarily  interested  In 
the  adoption  of  procedures  that  will  elimi- 
iiate  malfeasance  and  corruption  on  the  part 
of  any  employee.  I  um  niucli  more  interested 
In  iidopting  techniques  and  procedures  that 
•.vi;i  prevent  wrongdoing,  than  Imposing  dis- 
ciplinary action  on  government  employees 
w;.o  h.ive  succumbed  to  human  frallities.  I 
tliink  there  is  no  doubt  ab<jut  our  Joint  ob- 
ligations to  eliminate  from  public  service 
any  employee  who  conmiits  an  illegal  act. 
If  It  1.S  true  tiiat  any  employee  or  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  has 
tampered  with  any  drivers'  records  illegally. 
his  services  must  be  dispensed  with  forth- 
with. However,  we  must  continue  to  seelc  to 
bring  about  administrative  and  procedural 
lefornis  within  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Commissioners  for  their  com- 
plete cooperation  in  regard  to  this  investiga- 
tion. I  wish  to  especially  commend  Mr. 
George  England.  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Motor  Velilcles.  for  his  conduct  in  han- 
cUlug  the  problem.  In  my  Judgment,  Mr. 
England  deserves  great  credit  and  high  com- 
mendation for  the  c^jncern  he  has  exprefised 
in  regard  to  the  problems  raised  by  tlie  jxilice 
investigation.  In  my  Judgment,  Mr  England 
sliould  iiave  the  complete  cooi>eratlon  of  all 
a^jencles  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment in  his  efforts  to  prevent  any  tampering 
with  Department  of  Motor  Vehicle  flies, 
which  have  occurred  without  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  England 

I  sincerely  hope  that  with  an  increase  In 
the  Investigatory  staff,  the  investigation  of 
the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  may  be 
completed  at  an  early  date. 

Your  complete  cooperation  in  regard  to 
this  matter  is  deeply  appreciated 

With  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  Morse 

Madam  President,  that  completes,  for 
now,  my  report  on  the  investigations 
that  have  been  taking  place  at  my  re- 
quest. Prom  time  to  time,  I  shall  present 
progress  reports  on  the  continuation  of 
further  investigations. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 


VOLUNTARY  BANKRUPTCY 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  re- 
cently the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide further  incentives  for  voluntary 
bankruptcy.  I  opposed  passage  of  the 
bill.  I  still  deploi-e  passage  of  the  act. 
because  the  voluntary  bankruptcy  rate 
has  already  been  increasing  alarmingly. 
During  consideration  of  the  bill.  I  did 
not  discuss  the  entrance  of  the  under- 
world into  the  bankruptcy  racket.  Since 
then.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
an  article  written  by  Mr.  Bill  Surface, 
entitled  "Planned  Bankruptcy:  The 
Racket  That  Cheats  Us  All.'  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Planned   Bankri-itcy:   The  Racket  That 
Cheats   Us   All 
(By  Bin  Surface! 
.\n   applUnre   store    "hat  opened   not   long 
ago  in  the  Midwest  had  a  solid  bank  account, 
a  good   credit  r.ttlng.  a  fine  locaUon  and  a 
presumably   respectable   owner.     Within   six 


weeks,  however,  the  owner  had  re  iched  his 
unrespecuible  goal:  bLinkruplcy.  He  iestl.leti 
m  U  S.  Bankruptcy  Court  that  his  appliac'ctj 
had  been  '.stolen.  '  his  books  "m.iiald."  and 
tlie  bank  deposits     gambled  away" 

While  the  story  sounded  impi.iusible,  ij 
couldn't  be  disproved.  By  law,  the  owiier 
had  to  be  declared  bankrupt,  disciiarged  from 
debts  of  S220  000  tor  items  ordered  r.-om 
wholesalers,  and  compelled  to  surrender  hlj 
assets  to  creditors.  His  assets'.'  a  desk  a 
clialr  and  six  to.usters. 

Such  deliberate  bankruptcy  Is  an  alirming 
new  nationwide  phenomenon.  Crime  sjijd;- 
cates  Install  osten.sibly  honest  front  men  ia 
business  to  order  merchandi.se  on  credit,  then 
loot  and  legally  bankrupt  the  flrni  The  !aot 
is  sold  for  half-price  or  less  to  icnces,  fua- 
neled  into  the  syndicates'  legiiiniate  outlets, 
or  used  as  display  niaterlal  to  suirt  other 
store.s  that  will  be  b.mkrupted  But  since 
these  manlpulatious  are  almost  impossible  to 
prove,  creditors  are  left  holding  the  big 

C.iUed  "s.'am"  operations  by  the  Mafla 
(from  the  c.irnlval  Jargon  for  "srheme"! 
planned  bankrtiptcles  may  today  be  the  un- 
derworld oreanlz.itlon's  large.st  single  racket 
Tlie  Justice  Department  has  found  that 
syndicate  criminals  engineer  more  than  250 
bankruptcies  a  year,  averaging  .$200  000  per 
Job  in  profits  It  l.s  estimated  that  lone  op- 
erators, copying  Mafl.i  technlque.s  bankrupt 
at  least  a  thousand  smaller  businesses  a  yev 
The  total  Is  a  factor  In  the  disturbing  rise  of 
all  bankruptcies  in  the  ITnlted  States— froir. 
59,404  in  igS.-j  to  180,323  last  year 

Tliese  bankruptcies  cost  all  of  us  monej 
when  we  shop.  "There's  only  one  way  that 
a  wholesaler  robbed  by  bankruptcy  gangs 
c.in  cover  lasses,"  says  Robert  Roper,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Management.  "He  mu.st  raise  Ills 
prices.  The  retailer  must  then  meet  c.osts  by 
increasing  consumer  prices.  .So  the  mo-f 
planned  bankruptcies  there  are  the  more 
everybody  pays."  The  NACM  estimates  tfa»t 
crooked  bankruptcies  increase  prices  of  meat 
clothing.  Jewelry,  cosmetics,  electrical  appli- 
ances and  furniture  by  a  total  of  two  mil- 
lion dollars  each  business  day. 

Under  the  Nitlonal  Bankruptcy  Act  Of 
1938.  designed  to  protect  Ini^p.ent  vlctiim 
of  financial  reverses,  anyone  hopele.ss:y  In- 
debted can  legally  dismiss  liabilities  without 
being  punished  Creditors  are  permitted  to 
salvage  what  they  can  from  remaining  assett 
AJthough  it  Is  illegal  to  conceal  assets  or  rec- 
ords in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  bankruptcy 
r.icketeers  usually  avoid  pn^secutlon  by  Rlm- 
ply  not  keeping  records  and  by  pretending 
that  their  money  was  lost  on  g:unbUng  or 
high  living,  which  is  not  illegal  Moreover, 
the  racketeers  also  know  that  most  llnni 
victimized  in  scam  won't  w.%ste  time  and 
money  to  prosecute  'While  genuine  buslnea 
bankruptcies  enable  creditors  to  retrieve  an 
average  of  7.1  cents  on  a  dollar  manipulated 
bankruptcies  seldom  leave  anything  of  value. 
Here's  how  some  of  the  bankruptcy  manip- 
ulators work; 

The  Big  Buyers  The  favorite  stratagem  u 
to  open  a  store  ba.-ked  by  a  large  bank  &<^- 
rount,  pay  promptly  for  small  initial  orden 
to  impress  creditors,  then  quickly  lncrea« 
orders.  If  a  wholesaler  hesitates,  the  crook 
snapys:  "We'll  Just  leave  you  out  in  the  cold 
when  business  goes  big "  He  usually  pf 
what  he  orders  -  and  keeps  ordering  without 
paying,  until  an  Irate  creditor  finally  Slei 
an  Involuntary  bankruptcy  petition  againi! 
the  firm 

Consider  the  manipulations  of  Herbert 
Karasow,  a  young  salesman  who  tf*"*; 
Karasow  Jewelers  in  Philadelphia.  In  1963 
Karasow  telephoned  about  3no  orders  W* 
wholesalers  from  California  t.  New  Tork 
Then  his  "promotion  manager."  Jack  Frank 
(Who  closed  his  own  business  while  o**"* 
«200.000).  preesured  suppliers  t  -  rush  »Wp- 
ments  under  the  pretense   that   their  Iten" 
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»ere  included  in  full-p.ii^e  newspajier  ads 
aue  W  appear  within  two  days.  Forty  sales- 
men. Frank  added,  had  been  hired  to  handle 
•  -e  anticipated  sales.  Most  dealers  met  the 
ieadline.  As  wh.ilesalers  dcm.tnded  payment, 
lCar.\sow  would  counter  that  he,  not  the  sup- 
pliers, should  be  Irate:  "You  aren't  filling  re- 
peat orders  fast  enough  to  keep  my  salesmen 
in  stock." 

By  the  time  Karasow  plunged  into  bank- 
ruptcy, he  owe<l  Fuppliers  $363,14,5  Then 
where,  creditors  a^ked,  was  their  merchan- 
due?  In  an  attempt  tj  stimulate  business. 
Karasow  explained,  he  had  "robbed  Peter  to 
p3T  Paul"  by  holding  odd-lot  "distress  sales." 
then  invested  Paul's  "share"  at  a  L.as  "Vegas 
jambllng  casln,')  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
pay  everyone.  Karas>iw  supported  his  story 
r.th  canceled  ciiecks  for  plane  fare  to  Las 
Vegas,  and  was  adjudicated  bankrupt. 

In  this  case  the  gambling  alibi  proved  too 
well-documented.  The  Las  Vegas  casino's 
credit  inaniger  remembered— and  was  pre- 
pa.'ed  to  testify — -that  he  had  seen  Karasow 
bet  such  a  small  amount  that  his  losses.  If 
inv,  wou:d  have  been  negligible.  Last 
September  22,  In  U,8  District  Court.  Karasow 
was  convicted  of  concealing  assets  in  bank- 
ruptcy. N3  worthwhile  assets  were  ever  re- 
^^vered. 

THE    INFILTRATORS 

The  costliest  planned  bankruptcies  result 
when  criminals  secretly  gain  ctintrol  c>f  an 
estaWished  firm.  A  classic  case  ended  last 
Pebniary  28.  The  co-owners  of  the  Murray 
Packing  Co,  of  the  Bronx,  N.Y..  regularly 
ordered  meat  and  poultry  on  seven-day  credit 
;or  resale  to  local  markets  One  day  they 
found  themselves  undercapitalized,  unable  to 
get  a  bank  loan.  'Whereupon  a  "meat  sales- 
man '  lactu.ally  a  convicted  narcotics  traf- 
"cker),  Joseph  Pagano,  made  an  ofler  of  help. 
Pagsno  nrranged  for  the  Murray  firm  to  bar- 
r.iw  J8.500  at  an  exorbitant  one-percent 
weekly  interest  rate  from  Jo-Ran  Trading 
Corp  co-owned  by  Peter  Castellana  and  Car- 
iTjne  Lombardozzl.  reputed  Mafia  leaders. 
When  Castellana  demanded  his  "vigorish" 
'Interest).  Pagano  again  solved  the  Murray 
crisis  He  tiought  one  third  of  Murray's 
.stock  for  $  i.T  000  and  took  signatory  rights  on 
checks  U)    protect  the  Investment" 

While  Murray's  original  owners  continued 
to  do  the  ordering,  Pagano  did  the  selling — 
so  energetlcitlly  that  Murray  soon  had  to 
quintuple  its  monthly  orders  to  81,229,000. 
Then  P.-igatio  delivered  $922,000  worth  of 
meat  at  below-cost  prices  to  Pride  Wholesale 
Meat  and  Poultry  Corp.  (owned  by  Cajstel- 
lacai 

Pagano  (;ep<isited  Pride's  checks  in  pay- 
ment f<jr  the  meat  in  Murray's  bank  account. 
But.  Instead  of  using  these  receipts  to  pav 
Murray's  suppliers,  he  Immediately  withdrew 
^47000  for  "expenses  "  .After  Pagano  had 
siphoned  r.fr  si. 300.000,  the  85  suppliers  and 
fanners  to  whom  Murray  owed  money  were 
told  that  the  firm  would  declare  bankrurrtry 
"Id  pay  40  percent  of  Its  debts  To  show 
?ood  faith.  Pagano  deposited  $100,000  in  a 
new  account— which  two  henchmen  later 
withdrew.  Then  Pagano  took  half  of  the 
•12,000  rem-iinlng  in  the  Murray  account  for 
i"fund-rai.sing  trip"  to  Las  Vegivs'  gambling 
casinoe  to  save  Murray  from  bankruptcy. 
Naturally,  the  ftmd-ralslne  trio  failed. 

Pagano  .md  Hve  associates  were  ultimately 

convicted    of    fraud,    and    Pride    "was    fined 

HO  000      Bi;t.   typically,   the   $1,300,000   was 

not   recovered      Pagano    "forgot"    where    he 

Punbled  it  away." 

THE     IMPERSONATORS 

IJ  manipulators  can't  infiltrate  an  estab- 
•ished  firm  to  get  unlimited  credit,  they 
sometimes  ;■  ••■  the  name  of  a  reputable  firm 
or  adopt  a  n  .nie  that  deceptively  resembles 
»  Often  the  phony  firm  operates  from  a 
Building  formerly  occupied  by  the  legitimate 
'^roi  U  impersonates 


Stanley  Huberman,  for  example,  agreed  to 
buy  S.  Stelnbrecher  Furniture  Co  ,  a  small, 
near-empty  neighborhood  store  in  Philadel- 
phia, from  the  late  owner's  widow  on  condi- 
tion that  he  be  permitted  to  rent  the  build- 
ing for  his  own  business  during  a  three- 
month  Interim  needed  to  close  the  sale. 
W'hereufjon  Huberman  and  an  accomplice, 
Barnetl  Secouler.  used  the  pseudonym  Israel 
Gerson  and  Steinbrecher's  genuine  credit 
rating  to  telephone  orders  to  furniture  whole- 
salers from  California  to  Massachusetts. 
Later,  other  items  were  ordered;  gold  ciga- 
rette lighters,  antifreeze,  hair  driers,  toy 
trains  and  even  $7000  worth  of  candy.  TTiese 
items,  suppliers  were  told,  would  t>e  used  as 
door  prizes. 

The  store's  intensified  activity  astonished 
much  of  the  neighborhood.  Pour  or  five  de- 
livery trucks  were  constantly  lined  up  at  the 
entrance.  Huberman  said  lat«r  that  there 
had  been  more  "burglaries"  than  sales. 
Twice  he  reported  to  the  police  that  the  store 
had  been  mysteriously  broken  into,  but  he 
never  complied  with  a  p<iilce  request  to  item- 
ize any  nilssing  articles. 

When  the  time  came  for  Mrs.  Stelnbrecher 
to  hand  over  the  deed,  Huberman  was  In 
bankruptcy  with  debts  of  $148,000.  and  the 
store  contained  only  Christmas  wrappings 
and  a  garbage  can  partially  filled  with  In- 
voices. The  unfortunate  combination  of 
burglary  and  inveterate  gambling.  Huberman 
told  Philadelphia's  referee  in  bankruptcy. 
had  caused  his  insolvency.  However,  on 
June  16.  1965,  the  Justice  Department's  evi- 
dence convicted  Huberman  and  Secouler  of 
conspiracy  and  concealing  assets 

TO   CATCH  THK   BIG   ONES 

Despite  the  Justice  Department's  current 
campaign  against  planned  bankruptcies,  rel- 
atively few  are  reported  and  considered  for 
prosecution.  For  one  thing,  the  dramatic 
rise  In  al!  bankruptcies  forces  eome  bank- 
ruptcy courts  to  rush  cases  without  examin- 
ing possibilities  of  fraud.  For  another  pro- 
ducing tangible  evidence  of  fraud  Is  slow, 
ardous  work  Although  federal  agencies  in- 
vestigated about  1600  suspicious  bankrupt- 
cies In  1964  and  1965,  only  89  convictions  re- 
sulted. Moreover,  only  one  of  the  convic- 
tions involved  a  scam  mastermind. 

The  Justice  Department  feels,  however, 
that  top  scam  rpcrntors  can  be  convicted  If 
legislation  sponsored  by  Senators  John  Mc- 
Clellan,  of  Arkansas,  and  Prank  Lausche, 
of  Ohio,  is  enacted  The  bill  "would  allow  Im- 
munity from  prosecution  for  witnesses — 
often  businessmen  Indebted  to  loan  sharks 
and  forced  to  take  part  in  crooked  bank- 
ruptcy— whose  testimony  may  Implicate  the 
scam  overlords. 

In  addition,  several  other  basic  questions 
remain  to  be  answered; 

Are  ovir  bankruptcy  law's  an  invitation  to 
cheat?  "Being  discharged  from  debts  in  a 
bankruptcy  court  is  so  easy  that  men  are  en- 
couraged to  repeat  the  scheme."  says  Elmer 
Sivertsen,  director  of  fraud  prevention  for 
the  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 

The  solution;  Enact  legislation  making  it 
Illegal  for  anyone  to  be  relieved  of  debts  In 
more  than  one  business  bankruptcy. 

Are  statutes  for  bankruptcy  fraud  too  tol- 
erant' If  a  man  is  caught  burning  down  a 
company's  building,  he  may  receive  5  to  12 
years  or  more  In  prison  If  he  is  convicted 
for  deliberately  bankrupting  the  same  com- 
pany and  keeping  the  assets,  he  Is  usually 
sentenced  to  serve  one  to  five  years  In  prison. 

TTie  solution:  Sentences  should  be  In- 
creased with  the  amount  of  the  swindle 

Does  the  gambling-loss  alibi  facilitate  con- 
cealing assets  in  bankruptcy''  One  swindler 
who  admittedly  lost  over  $200,000  by  "playing 
the  horses"  was  legally  relieved  of  all  liablll- 
tles  and  permitted  to  start  another  firm 

The  solution;  Pass  legislation  patterned 
after  a  British  law  which  makes  It  a  crime 


to  gamble  oneself  Into  bankruptcy.  No  na- 
tion with  such  a  statute  has  any  planned 
bankruptcies. 

Meanwhile,  other  contributions  can  be 
made  toward  breaking  the  racket.  Local  law- 
enforcement  officials  can  prosecute  smaller 
cases  In  which  federal  bankruptcy  vlolatlona 
cannot  l>e  proved.  Creditors  who  are  reluc- 
t.i-nt  to  "'waste  time  testifying"  can  start  to 
report  scam  rings.  Says  Stephen  Chummers, 
former  president  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Referees  In  Bankruptcy:  ""If  defrauded 
creditors  would  only  report  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances or  evidence  of  deliberate  bank- 
ruptcy to  law-enforcement  officials — and 
crooks  knew  tliey  were  doing  this — ^many 
planned  bankruptcies  would  be  prevented." 

Unless  "we  take  such  Initiative  to  stop  scam. 
It  may  cause  many  Innocent  persons  un- 
planned bankruptcy. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  bu.siness,  to 
consider  a  nomination  rcport^^d  t^xlay  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^  Mr.  Mc- 
GrovERN  in  the  chain  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
Unit«l  States  submitting  sundry  noml- 
natioi:is.  which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTR^E  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Barnaby  C  Kenney.  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


NATIONAL    ENDOWMENT    FOR    THE 
HUMANITIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
nomination  leported  today  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will 
be  stated. 

The  letsL-slative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Barnaby  C  Keeney.  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for  a 
term  of  4  years  vice  Henry  Allen  Moe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed 

Mr.  H.ARTKE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  this  nomina- 
tion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  should  like  to  add  a 
personal  word. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  know  the  nominee. 
and  I  ani  delighted  that  the  Senate  has 
confirmed  his  nomination. 
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On  request  of  Mr.  Hartki,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


FINANCING   OF   PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ix>uisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  mast  difficult  problems 
facincr  our  democracy,  as  well  as  other 
democratic  countries  of  the  world,  la 
finding  ways  to  make  the  democratic  sys- 
tem work  without  permitting  undue  in- 
fluence on  the  part  of  the  few  which 
results  In  favoritism  and  corruption  at 
the  expense  of  the  many.  Problems  con- 
nected with  the  financing  of  political 
campaigns  are  fundamental  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  democracy,  in  achieving  Its 
stated  purposes  of  equal  justice  to  all  and 
equality  under  the  law.  The  problems 
Involved  in  financing  political  campaigns 
have  plagued  the  United  States  for  more 
than  100  years.  More  recently,  schemes 
for  campaign  financing  have  been  de- 
veloped to  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
to  run  for  office.  Some  of  these  attempts 
have  turned  toward  the  tax  system  to 
obtain  money  However,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tax  uniformity  and  to  protect 
the  Treasury.  Congress  has  repeatedly 
legislated  against  these  devices. 

TUB    $100    TAX    DnyCCnON   8CHEMX 

Recently,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  proposed  that  annual  cam- 
paign contributions  up  to  $100  be  de- 
ductible for  income  tax  purposes.  It  Is 
my  judgment  that  Uiis  measure  would 
fail  to  achieve  Its  objective  of  reducing 
undue  influence  and  eliminating  corrup- 
tion in  the  Government. 

The  tax-deductible  proposal  tends  to 
favor  well-to-do  citizens  over  their  fel- 
low Americans  For  example,  a  man  with 
Income  of  $30,000  or  more  is  likely  to  find 
it  in  his  financial  Interest  to  contribute 
substantially  to  candidates  whose  voting 
records  and  whose  campaign  statements 
favor  his  interests  over  those  of  other 
Americans. 

A  person  with  Income  of  $5,000  or  less 
could  not  afford  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution,  even  if  he  were  interested. 
Furthermore,  the  deduction  would  be 
worth  .so  little  to  the  low-Income  person 
that  It  would  be  hardly  any  Incentive  at 
all.  Just  how  much  Incentive  is  there 
to  the  working  man  who  pays  tax  at  the 
first-bracket  rate  of  14  percent?  For 
him,  a  dollar  of  political  contribution 
would  save  on!y  14  cents  in  tax,  compared 
to  a  70-cent  saving  for  a  wealthy  indi- 
vidual at  the  top  tax  bracket.  How  much 
stimulation  would  be  found  in  a  14-cent 
deduction,  again.st  income  sorely  needed 
for  pcr.sonal  and  f.imily  expenses? 

In  addition,  the  problem  of  persuading 
low-  and  middle-Income  taxpayers  that 
they  should  contribute  to  a  political 
campaiijn  requires  a  great  deal  of  effort 
in  overcoming  their  inertia,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  retjard  to  high-Income  tax- 
payers, who  even  now  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  contribute  to  one  political 
party  or  another. 

The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  has  al- 
ready conceded  that  most  of  the  political 


money  would  still  come  from  large  con- 
tributors. Good  government  would  sug- 
gest that  campaigns  should  be  financed 
with  the  least  possible  commitment  to 
any  vested  interest  or  to  any  particular 
segment  of  the  American  economy.  It 
would  be  best  that  one  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  public  should  feel  no  greater 
obligation  to  a  professional  man  than  to 
a  blue-collar  worker,  and  that  his  obli- 
gation toward  a  person  retired  on  a 
social  security  pension  should  be  equal 
to  that  of  a  millionaire.  Accordingly,  I 
am  proposing  that  we  start  by  removing 
the  most  powerful  office  in  the  land  from 
the  influences  that  necessarily  arise  when 
a  man  seeks  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

LONG    PLAN    OF    VOTE    CONTRIBLTTION 

My  plan  would  suggest  that  campaigns 
of  the  leading  candidates  for  Pre.sident 
be  financed  on  the  basis  of  one  man,  one 
vote,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
necessary  to  tailor  this  proposal  to  meet 
the  practical  realities  of  American  pub- 
lic life,  and  to  assure  both  major  po- 
litical parties  that  a  disaster  at  the  polls 
in  one  election  would  not  deny  that  party 
financial  support  in  the  next  presidential 
campaign.  In  addition  to  failing  to  pre- 
vent undue  influence,  the  $100  deduction 
scheme  has  other  shortcomings,  which  I 
shall  discuss  later. 

The  proposal  recently  introduced  by 
me  would  take  a  different  approach  by 
providing  that  each  candidate,  subject 
to  limitations  spelled  out  below,  would  be 
entitled  to  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $1  for  each  vote 
received  by  that  candidate  in  his  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency. 

The  first  limitation  would  be  that  the 
amount  which  was  to  be  paid  must  be 
reimbursement  for  campaign  expenses 
actually  incurred.  The  candidate  would 
be  required  to  present  vouchers  and 
statements  as  evidence  of  campaign  ex- 
penses incurred. 

The  second  limitation  would  be  that 
generally  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
would  not  exceed  $1  multiplied  by  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  votes  cast  in  the  elec- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  limitation 
would  be  to  keep  the  two  major  political 
parties  more  nearly  on  an  equal  basl.s. 
The  third  limitation  would  be  that  no 
allowance  would  be  made  for  the  first 
1,500,000  votes  received  by  any  candidate. 
This  limitation  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
plan  from  encouraging  the  out-cropping 
of  splinter  parties  or  the  entry  of  candi- 
dates more  interested  In  publicity  rather 
than  their  prospects  of  election. 

In  order  that  the  major  political  par- 
ties could  proceed  with  their  plaiuilng 
and  could  pay  expenses  as  they  were  In- 
curred, funds  would  be  advanced  to  the 
candidates  of  any  party  that  had  re- 
ceived more  than  1,500,000  votes  in  the 
previous  election,  to  defray  campaign  ex- 
penses that  were  being  incurred  in  the 
current  campaign.  The  amount  of  ad- 
vance funds  available  would  be  related 
to  the  number  of  votes  received  by  the 
candidate  who  ran  second  In  the  prior 
election. 

When  a  party  runs  a  disappointing 
race,  as  did  the  Republican  Party  with 
Senator  Goldwater  In  1964,  there  would 
be  no  requirement  for  reimbursement  to 
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the  Treasury  of  funds  advanced,  even 
though  the  same  party  runs  a  successfnl 
race  4  years  later.  The  party  candidate 
would  receive  the  same  advance  of  tixaiii 
available  to  the  opposing  candidate,  and 
the  financial  reimbursement  would  be 
available  on  the  basis  of  number  of  voteg 
cast.  The  purpo.se  here  would  be  to 
assure  equal  treatment  In  the  advance 
funds.  Although  the  principle  of  am 
man,  one  vote  would  run  consistently 
throughout  the  underlying  philosophy,  to 
a  large  extent,  this  proposed  plan  woiiM 
tend  to  keep  the  two  major  parties  on  a 
parity  with  each  other. 

Based  on  prior  presidential  elecUonj 
the  potential  cost  to  finance  my  vote 
contribution  plan  would  be  between  $50 
and  $75  million  in  the  forthcoming 
presidential  election  year  of  1968  de- 
pending, of  course,  on  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  for  all  the  presidential 
candidates.  In  contrast,  the  $100  de- 
duction scheme  would  cost  $50  million  to 
a  presidential  year  £ind  $100  million  over 
a  4 -year  period.  Thus,  over  a  4-year 
period  the  cost  of  my  plan  to  the  Na- 
tional Gtovernment  would  range  between 
$25  to  $50  million  dollars  less  than  the 
$100  tax  deduction  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  schedules  showing  how  this 
proposal  would  have  worked  had  It  been 
applied  to  the  last  three  presidential 
elections,  and  how  it  would  apply  as 
compared  to  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion, together  with  a  copy  of  my  plan 
(S.  3496^  to  be  inserted  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection  it  so  ordei-ed. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

PROBLEMS    COVERED 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Sometimes 
the  fate  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  the 
birth  of  a  new  political  party.  Our 
Republican  friends  would  contend  that 
that  was  the  case  In  the  late  1850's.  The 
proposal  I  have  .suggested  would  make  It 
po.ssible  for  a  third  party  to  emerge  and 
to  obtain  assistance  without  becoming 
the  financial  captive  of  any  Kroup  once 
it  had  attracted  sufficient  support  to  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  factor  In  American 
political  life. 

There  would  be  no  attempt  here  to 
prevent  outside  assistance  or  other  fi- 
nancial support  to  a  candidate.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  citizen's  constitutional  prerogative 
to  support  a  candidate  of  his  choice,  and 
his  right  to  speak  out  in  behalf  of  » 
candidate.  For  example,  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  pre- 
cludes any  effort  to  prevent  daily  news- 
papers or  nationwide  magazines  from 
being  as  partisan  as  their  publi.shers  de- 
sire. There  are  so  many  things,  in  the 
sphere  of  constitutional  guarantees,  that 
individuals  and  organizations  can  do  to 
promote  the  candidacy  of  the  person  of 
their  choice,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
for  anyone  to  attempt  to  guarantee  equal 
treatment  of  candidates  in  this  area  In 
the  campaign  arena  Similarly,  It 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  prevent 
people  from  spending  money  in  one  way 
or  another  to  promote  the  candidacy  of 
one  with  whom  they  agreed. 

The  important  feature  that  my  pl»n 
would  assure  would  be  that  no  presl- 
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(jential  candidate  of  any  major  party, 
once  nominated,  would  find  himself  in 
m  the  position  of  having  to  accept  aid 
from  any  vested  interest  or  any  associa- 
uon  of  economic  interests  which  forced 
him  as  a  candidate,  to  make  commit- 
ments which  did  not  entirely  measure  up 
to  his  own  deep  convictions.  A  candi- 
date would  be  in  a  position,  if  he  desired, 
w  decline  any  and  all  financial  contri- 
butions. He  would  still  have  adequate 
financmg  available  with  which  to 
present  his  case  to  the  American  people. 
The  pUtn  I  propose  would  al.so  tend  to 
solve  the  equal  time  problem  that  ha.s 
confrjntcd  television  stations  when  they 
sjughl  to  offer  candidates  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  be  heard,  only  to  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
briiigmg  a  roomful  of  nuts,  crackpots, 
and  screwballs  inti  a  studio  to  share  the 
camera  equally  with  the  two  or  three 
major  candidates  who  had  a  chance  of 
being  elected.  The  candidates  of  both 
major  parties  would  be  well  able  to  pay 
.'or  their  television  time,  and  they  could 
ym  in  debates  with  whomever  they 
wished,  in  whatever  fashion  they  could 
agree  upon. 

PROBLEMS    UNRESOLVED 

There  are  a  great  niunb€'r  of  problems 
that  my  proposal  does  not  attempt  to 
solve.  It  does  not  solve  the  perplexing 
problem.s  of  nominating  a  candidate  for 
President  Suifice  it  to  say  that  at  the 
next  election,  at  least  one  candidate,  the 
Lncumbent  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  assured  of  nomination,  as 
is  traditional  with  practically  all  Presi- 
denli  locking  a  second  term.  Therefore, 
at  least  one  candidate  need  not  make 
any  financial  commitment  that  he  does 
not  care  to  make  in  order  to  obtain  the 
nomination.  To  thai  extent,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  may  find  it  necessary  to  trim 
its  sails  and  to  make  campaign  commit- 
ments to  compete  with  a  candidate  who 
is  free  to  noake  or  not  t-o  make  commit- 
ments in  order  to  obtain  the  nomination. 

Further,  my  proposal  does  not  do  any- 
Ihlns  directly  about  financing  the  cam- 
paigns of  Senators  and  Representatives. 
Considerable  doubt  exists  that  this 
should  be  done.  The  cost  of  canipaign- 
'-ig  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
»'htle  sub.stantial,  is  not  nearly  as  great 
as  that  fif  campaigning  for  the  Senate 
of  the  Ui.ited  States.  Even  in  the  latter 
case,  incumbents  have  been  able  U3  raise 
enough  money  to  make  their  side  heard. 
Seldom  ha.s  it  teen  contended  that  an 
mcumbcnt  Member  of  Congress  has  been 
defeated  be-cause  he  could  not  place  his 
side  of  the  argument  before  the  people. 

However,  if  those  who  traditionally 
contribute  to  presidential  campaigns  are 
no  longer  expected  to  do  so,  this  would 
release  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
'or  congressional  campaigns  which  Is 
presently  spent  on  a  presidential  cam- 
paign As  one  who  has  had  some  experi- 
ence with  the  problems  of  financing  a 
^Paign  of  candidates  in  his  own  party, 
I  point  out  that  the  dinners  which  we 
nave  been  holding  around  the  country 
lor  the  President's  Club  to  pav  off  deft- 
™  Incurred  in  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion, tend  to  dry  up  sources  that  would 
th^^  be  available  to  candidates  of 
«ie  Democratic  Party  for  Congress. 


The  Republican  Party  has  undoubt- 
edly experienced  similar  problems.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  any  campaign  financ- 
ing program  should  be  available  for  the 
coming  congressional  election.  How- 
ever, in  the  subsequent  election,  which 
will  be  a  presidential  year,  my  proposal 
would  assure  that  the  two  major  party 
candidates  would  be  amply  financed  to 
discuss  the  issues  on  which  the  parties 
differ.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  campaigning  to  con- 
gressional candidates.  Tliey  can  associ- 
ate them.selves  with  their  parties'  presi- 
dential candidates  on  issues  where  they 
agree  or  point  out  where  they  disagree. 

My  proposal  would  not  furnish  fi- 
nances for  a  State  or  local  election  nor 
is  there  any  reason  that  it  should.  If 
a  State  cares  to  pattern  the  financing  of 
its  Governor's  race  after  the  proposal  I 
have  made,  it  may  certainly  do  so.  but 
this  should  be  a  decision  resting  with 
the  State  government  and  freely  made 
without  pressure  or  coeicion  from  Wash- 
ington. Obviously,  my  plan  could  not 
eliminate  all  improper  influence  on  the 
Federal  Govermnent  but  it  will  achieve 
a  lot  more  along  this  line  than  any  other 
proposal  that  I  have  heard. 

rURTHER    DISADVANTAGES    OF   THE    $100 
DEDUCTION    SCHEME 

If  the  $100  deductible  proposal  should 
become  law.  it  will  become  customar>'  for 
associations  to  pass  the  hat  among  their 
members  for  SI 00  each — doctors  will  be 
asked  to  contribute  $100  each  year  to 
support  persons  who  share  their  views 
on  medicare  or  H.R.  10 — labor  leaders 
will  be  asked  to  contribute  $100  every 
year  to  oppose  those  who  voted  in  favor 
of  14* b  I  and  support  those  who  voted  to 
repeal  it — and  bankers,  as  well  a5  officers 
and  directors  of  banks,  will  be  asked  to 
contribute  $100  each  year  to  support 
those  whose  votes  tend  to  sustain  a  pol- 
icy that  leads  to  high  interest  rates. 

Further,  the  $100  deductible  scheme 
will  be  affording  tax  advantages  to  peo- 
ple who  already  contribute  to  campaigns 
on  a  regular  basis  because  they  find  it 
the  most  i-ewarding  return  for  their 
money.  Thus,  the  $100  deductible  is  at- 
tractive to  those  who  have  a  strong 
pocketbook  interest  in  the  outcome  of  an 
election.  It  certainly  has  no  appeal  to 
the  relatively  disinterested  voter  who 
feels  little  involvement  one  way  or  the 
other. 

If  I  might  make  a  lawyer's  compari- 
son, if  we  were  choosing  a  jury,  the  kind 
of  people  who  would  put  up  the  $100 
in  a  campaign  would  be  disqualified  as 
jurists  to  decide  an  issue  because  of  their 
own  personal  prejudice  and  involve- 
ment— the  kind  of  people  who  would  not 
put  up  the  $100  would  be  those  fair- 
minded,  impartial  jurors  who  were  will- 
ing to  hear  the  facts  and  come  forth  with 
an  honest,  impartial  verdict.  To  which 
group  should  a  financing  program  be 
directed? 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  have  histori- 
cally contained  a  provision  that  a  Sen- 
ator should  not  vote  on  a  matter  in 
which  he  had  an  interest.  The  com- 
plexity of  modern  government  makes 
this  matter  rather  obsolete  but  it  re- 
mains a  moral  obligation  upon  a  Senator 
to  reveal  his  interest  and  to  ask  to  be 


excused  If  his  interest  in  the  matter  is 
so  compelling  that  it  would  influence  his 
vote  contrary  to  the  logic  that  might 
persuade  him  otherwise. 

As  a  general  statement,  it  could  be 
said  that  present-day  campaign  financ- 
ing tends  to  come  from  those  who  have 
an  ax  to  grind  It  would  be  best  that  it 
should  come  from  those  who  were  not 
seeking  special  advantage  or  special  fa- 
vor. That  is  the  direction  in  which  my 
proposal  would  work. 

Basically,  the  proposals  t^  allow  a  de- 
duction for  political  contributions  all 
have  one  thins  in  common.  They  would 
all  allow  the  deduction  for  political  con- 
tributions in  addition  to  the  standard 
deduction.  Without  such  a  feature,  it 
is  argued,  the  deduction  would  be  of  little 
benefit  to  the  milllon.s  of  taxpayers  who 
elect  to  take  the  standard  deduction  in 
lieu  of  itemizing  their  deductions.  Un- 
less they  can  get  a  tax  benefit  for  their 
contributions,  the  argument  continues, 
they  will  not  be  encouraged  to  take  part 
in  financing  political  activities.  But, 
Madam  President,  if  they  get  the  politi- 
cal contribution  deduction  in  addition  to 
the  standard  deduction,  we  will  be  treat- 
ing political  activities  more  generously 
than  we  treat  charitable  activities.  We 
would  be  putting  politicians  in  a  more 
favorable  category  than  the  Almighty. 
I  believe  it  is  a  defect  in  any  projoosal  to 
give  politicians  tax  preference  above 
charities  arid  churches. 

Another  difficulty  with  a  tax-oriented 
program  is  that  no  review  by  congres- 
sional authority  would  be  available  to 
determine  how  it  was  working  without 
a  request  for  the  millions  of  tax  returns 
filed  by  voter-taxpayers.  But,  knowledge 
of  a  person's  political  contributions  under 
a  tax-oriented  system  is  available  to  the 
tax  collector. 

This  knowledge  could  do  a  great  deal 
of  damage  and  impair  the  taxpayer's 
confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  the 
Revenue  Service  In  its  collection  of  taxes, 
particularly  if  his  return  is  being  ques- 
tioned and  he  is  a  substantial  contributor 
to  the  party  out  of  power.  The  tax  de- 
duction bills  call  for  a  disclosure  which 
many  taxpayers  may  not  wish  to  make — 
in  effect  the  person  for  whom  he  voted 
m  an  election.  This  demand  could  very 
well  undermine  the  orderly  collection  of 
revenue. 

FURTHER     ADVANTAGES     OF     VOTE     CONTRIBUTION 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
my  particular  plan  is  the  complete  an- 
swer to  all  the  problems  posed  In  the 
election  of  a  President.  However,  the 
President  is  acclaimed  the  "people's 
choice"  and  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency should  be  allowed  to  work  out  his 
campaign  financing  in  .such  a  way  that 
when  elected,  he  could  bear  that  ac- 
clamation   without    reservation. 

A  major  candidate  for  that  office 
should  not  have  to  trudge,  hat  In  hand, 
from  one  powerful,  private  corporation 
or  individual  to  another,  seeking  the 
necessary  funds  to  carry  on  his  cam- 
paign. If  these  sources  wish  to  contrib- 
ute to  his  campaign — all  well  and  good — 
but  the  presidential  candidate  should  be 
successfully  insulated  so  that  he  may 
make  his  commitments  to  the  people  on 
his  party's  platform  free  from  pressure 
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by  the  powerful  private  Interests  who 
today  can.  and  do,  threaten  withdrawal 
of  their  financial  support  unless  pre- 
election commitments  are  made. 

It  is  a  frequent  statement  in  a  capi- 
talistic society  that  people  usually  get 
what  they  pay  for.  While  this  is  not 
always  the  ca.se  in  public  affairs,  those 
who  contribute  large  amounts  of  money 
and  those  who  accept  such  contributions 
are  not  ignorant  of  this  fundamenttil 
aspect  of  American  capitalism.  For  the 
relatively  small  cost  involved  in  my  plan, 
the  potential  saving.s  by  reducini;  undue 
Influence  in  government  and  the  im- 
provement ill  government  services  to  the 
average  citizen,  should  be  enormous  In 
comparison. 

What  better  method  is  available  to  en- 
courage the  votintj  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  a  general  elec- 
tion? We  are  constantly  presented  with 
editorials,  articles,  and  speeches  raising 
the  problem  that  the  American  citizen 
is  apathetic— that  he  is  not  interested 
in  selecting  the  man  to  fill  the  most  im- 
portant position  in  the  U.S.  Government 
as  their  President  My  plan  would  cer- 
tainly act  a,s  an  Inducement  to  the  voter 
since  his  vote  would  not  only  select  his 
candidate  but  would  help  his  candidate 
to  pay  for  the  expense  of  running  for 
office  A  low-income  voter  would  con- 
tribute to  a  presidential  campaign  with- 
out having  to  take  one  single  penny  out 
of  his  pocket. 

The  general  revenue  financing  would 
also  provide  a  great  incentive  to  the 
political  parties  themselves.  First  of  all, 
It  would  In.sure  additional  funds  to  the 
parties  without  the  addition  of  new  con- 
tributors. On  the  other  hand,  the  tax 
credit  or  deduction  would  require  con- 
stant solicitation  of  new  contributors 
which  might  have  adverse  results.  With 
a  monetary  return  guaranteed  for  each 
new  vote,  political  parties  would  be 
motivated  to  get  out  the  voters.  This 
Incentive  is  lacking  in  the  tax-oriented 
program. 

CONCXUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
sincere  belief  that  my  program,  if  ac- 
cepted will  assure  that  our  Oovemment 
can  truly  bo  a  government  of,  by  and  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States — respon- 
sive to  all  their  needs  and  Interests. 
ExHiBrr   I 

SCHEDl'IES     ReFIKCTINO    AMOfNTS    OF    PiDERAI 

P^NAKCiNG  Which  Wo^ld  Havk  Bekn  Avah.- 
ABi.E  TO  Major  PoLmcAL  Candidatss  Dtm- 

INO    THE    PRESIDtNTIAL     CAMPAIGNS    OF     1956, 

1H60,  AND  1964  AND  Which  Would  Be  Avail- 
able FOR  THE  Presidential  Campaion  or 
1968    tjNDER   THE    Pbovisions   OF   S.   S496 

Under  the  Long  piiui  of  vote  contribution 
(S  3496).  pre-election,  periodic  advances 
would  be  pnivlded  commencing  September  1 
In  an  election  year  The  total  amount  of 
these  advances  would  be  Umlted  to  80  percent 
of  the  sum  resulting  from  either:  (a)  §1 
for  each  vote  cast  for  the  party's  candidate 
in  the  last  election,  lesa  $1,500,000;  or  (b) 
%X  for  each  vote  cast  for  the  candidate  whose 
party  received  the  next  highest  niunber  of 
votes  In  the  last  elecUon.  less  $1,500,000, 
whichever  of  the  two  sums  Is  smaller. 

A  post-election  payment  would  also  be 
provided,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
popular  vote  cast  in  the  current  election  and 
limited  to  the  sum  resulting  from:  (a)  $1 
for  each  vote  cast  for  the  party's  candidate. 


less  $1,500,000:  or  (bl  $1  for  one-half  of  the 
t<^tal  votes  oast  In  the  election,  lesa  $1,500,000. 
wiilchever  of  the  two  sums  Is  smiiUer.  minus 
pre-advanced  funds  alreauly  received. 

There  follows  fchedules  reflecting  the 
anujunt  of  campaign  funds  for  the  desig- 
nated Presidential  elections  computed  on  the 
bdslK  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  Long 
PUin. 


Preaideiitial 

campaign. 

1956 

Sterensoii 
(Democrats) 

Eisenhower 
(Republicans) 

1 .  Advance  funds: 

(a)  Sept.  1 

(b)  Sept.  I< 

(c)  Oct.  1 

$5. 162, 908.  40 
S,  ie»,«96  40 
Ma2.»9B.40 

$5,162,998.40 
6,162,998.40 
5,162,988.40 

^    IftO    QQfi    ATX 

(d)  Oct.  18     .. 

Total 

20,flai,MS.60 
3. 870. 798. 40 

20,651,933.60 
8,861.450.40 

2.  Postelection  pay- 
ment: Dec.  1 

3.  Total  Federal 

niiancliiji:  for 
piu-ty  caiidl- 
dBle,s 

4.  Total  Federal 

financing 

24, 522,  -SZ  00 
M,03fl 

29, 513. 444.  00 
196.00 

Presidential  campaign,  1960 


1.  Advance  fiUKls: 

(a)  Sept.  1 

(b)  Sept.  15 

(c)  0<'t.  1 

(d)  Oct,  15 

Total 

2.  Postelection  payment 

Dec.  1 

3  Tni,il  Fedcnl 

flnancinK  for 
piirty  CJiiidl- 
dilcs 

4  Total  FwleriU 

financing _ 


Kenopdy 
(Democrat) 


$4, 904. 450.  40 
4.904.450  40 
4. 904,  4.^0  40 
4. 904. 450.  40 


19,617.801.60 
13. 108,  929.  40 


32,728,731.00 


Nixon 
(Republican) 


$4,  904.  450.  40 
4. 904,  4/.0  40 
4.  904. 4.'.0  40 
4, 904,  4.10.  40 


19,617,801.60 
12. 990. 3S6.  40 


32,(108,158.00 


65,334,889.00 


Presidential  campaign,    1964 


1.  Advance  funds: 

(a)  Sept.  1 . . . 

(b)  Sept.  15.. 

(c)  Oct.  1 

(d)  Oct.  15... 


Total 

:.   I'ost  election  pey- 
nieut:  Dec  1. 


Total  Federal 
finaiicinf!  for 
purty  candl- 
drtte* 

Total  Federal 
nuaiiclng 


Johnson 
(Democrats) 


Goldwater 
(Republicans) 


$6.  .'^21, 631. 40 
6.  521,f.31  40 
6.521.fi."?l  40 
6,  SJUfv^l  40 


$fi.  521,631. 40 
6,521,631  40 
6.521.631  40 
0,521,631  40 


26,  Q6«,  525.  60 
7,  735,  729.  40 


33.822.255.00 
59.  g« 


26, 086,  525.  60 
(') 


26,  neft.  525.  60 
78a  60 


'  No  postelection  payment  due 

Presidential  campaign.   1968 


1.  Advance  funds: 

(11)  Sept    !-.. 

lb)  Sept.  15 

(c)    Oct.  1 

Ml)   Oct.  16 

Total 

2   Postcli'ctlon  pay- 
ment   IVc  1 

:'.  'I  otal  Frd.iral  fl- 

naiioln?  (rir  par- 
tv  c»in-l!il»ti>s  .. 

4.  Total  FithTal 

fliiancini!      


Democrat 


Republican 


$5,  13.5.  'Vr  I-.0 
5. 1  :(.■).  (137  fid 
5. 135. 637.  60 
S.  135. 637  60 


30,542,550.40 

(') 


(') 


15.  135.-537.60 
5.  liV  637.  60 
5. 13\  637.  60 
5,135,657.60 


20,  542.  .V.0  40 
(') 


(') 


? 


I  IVin'ndent   iipjn    total   popular   vote   cast   tn    l«W 
prvSHtrntial  election. 


8    349<5 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiaeot 
K-'P'eu'ntati:es  of  the  Vnitrd  Stn;,-,  i  i  j{^f[ 
KM  in  Co'igrvs-  ussfmbled,  That  tli:s  Act  maj 
be  cited  as  the  'Presidential  Camphicn  Puna 

Alt  of  li<6e". 

dejinitions 
See.  2.  When   vused  In  this  Act — 

(a)  Die  term  "puiltlcal  p.irty"  :i.e.ti:^  ar.y 
political  party  which  presents  ii  cu.dldate  for 
election  as  the  President  of  the  U;ii!ed  Stat« 

(b)  The  term  "presidential  i.-.inipaiffn" 
means  the  [x^lltical  campaign  held  everr 
fourth  yeiir  for  the  election  oi  presidentiii 
and  vlce-preeldentlal  electors. 

(Ci  Tlie  term  "presldenii.il  election"  meass 
the  election  of  presidential  electors. 

(d)  The  term  "adnunistr;itor"  means  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State? 

advanced    i'AY.MENPS    FROM     VNTIED    ST/lIli 
TREASURY 

Six:.  3.  (a;  On  September  l.  .Septcn-.ber  15 
Oct<-jber  1,  and  October  15  of  the  prefklentla! 
Ciimp.algn  year,  the  Secret.iry  of  the  TreMir-y 
shall  pay  Into  the  treiistiry  iif  iuiv  politic^: 
party  which  has  complied  with  the  provisioru 
of  seictlon  6  an  amoiuii  (.subject  to  the 
limitation  In  section  5(bi  )  equal  to  20  per 
centum  of  the  junount  computed  under  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  The  amount  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  for  any  p<.)litieal  party  shall  be  computtd 
aa  follows: 

(1)  multiply  $1  times  the  popular  vote 
ca^t  In  the  preceding  presidential  elecUonfor 
the  candidate  of  8uch  party  for  the 
Presidency; 

i2)  multiply  $1  times  the  pupular  vote 
cast  In  the  preceding  presidential  t'l(>ction  for 
the  candidate  who  received  the  next  to  the 
highest  number  of  votes; 

(3)  take  the  figure  In  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2 1,  whichever  Is  the  hjwer,  and  subtract 
$1,500,000.  The  resulting  figure  is  tlie 
amount  to  which  the  20  per  centum  will  be 
applied   for  purposes  of  subsection   lai 

POST    ELECTION    PAYMENT    FROM    U.VITED   STATIS 
TREASXRY 

Sec.  4.  On  December  1  of  the  presidential 
election  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  any  politic*! 
party  which  has  complied  with  the  pro- 
vl8lon.s  of  section  5  an  amount  (subject  to 
the  limitation  In  section  5ibi  )  computed  ai 
follows: 

(II  multiply  91  times  the  popular  vote 
cast  for  its  presidential  candidate  in  the 
presidential  election; 

i2i  multiply  »1  times  one-hair  of  the  total 
p.^pular  vote  ca.=t  for  all  presidential  candl- 
d.ite.s  in  the   presidential  election: 

(3)  take  the  figure  re -.L-hcd  :n  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2i.  whichever  is  the  lower,  and  sub- 
tract the  sum  of  *  1500.000  plus  amount* 
previously  received  as  advance  paymenu 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Tro.isury  under 
sertlon  3. 

CERTinCATlONt)      BY      TRTASt  RKR      ut      MLITICAl 
PARTY 

Sec.  5.  (ai  No  payment  shaj;  be  made 
under  this  Act  into  the  treasury  of  a  politi- 
cal party  unless  the  treasurer  iif  the  party 
ha.s  li-ertifled  the  Mtal  amount  spent  or  in- 
curred (prior  to  the  date  of  the  certification) 
in  carr>nng  on  the  presidential  campaign 
and  has  furnished  such  information  as  may 
be   requested    by   the   administrator 

(b)  No  amount  shall  be  paid  under  sec- 
tion 3  or  4  to  the  treasury  of  ;»  political  party 
in  an  amount  which,  when  added  to  previou* 
payments  made  out  of  the  Treasury  to  such 
political  party,  exceed  the  amount  spent  or 
incurred  by  Uie  party  in  carrying  on  the 
presidential  campaign. 

(c)  The  administrator  shall  certify  tc  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  the  amount*  pay- 
able to  any  party  under  section.';  3  and  4  of 
this  .\ct.     The  administrator's  detemilnatlon 


ji  to  the  popular  vote  received  by  any  can- 
didate  5h.ill    be    final    and    not    subject    to 

reTiPW 

CEFATION      OF      ADVISORY      BOARD 

Sbc  6.  There  is  hereby  created  an  advisory 
txard  to  be  known  as  the  Presidential  Cani- 
~ign  K'^^uid  Board  to  counsel  and  assist  the 
^niiinsir.,tor  in  the  performance  of  the 
suUes  imposed  upun  him  under  this  Act. 
Tbe  Board  shall  be  compo.sed  of  two  mem- 
bers designated  by  eacli  political  party  whose 
candidate  for  the  presidency  received  a  popu- 
lar vote  of  more  than  ten  million  at  the  last 
presidential  election,  and  three  additional 
members  selected  by  the  political  party 
representatives  upon  the  concurrence  of  the 
najorlty  thereof.  The  term  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Board  shall  expire  on  the 
sixOeth  day  after  the  date  of  the  first  presi- 
dential election  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  the  term  of  sub- 
sequent members  of  the  Board  shall  begin  on 
the  Blxty-flrst  day  after  the  date  of  a  presi- 
dential election  and  expire  on  the  sixtieth 
day  following  the  date  of  the  subsequent 
pre«identlal  election.  Tlie  Bo:ird  shall  select 
a  Chairman  from  among  its  members.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  while  attending  meetings 
or  conferences  of  the  Board  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $75 
per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  tx-  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  section  73b-2  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently, 

APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZED 

Sec  7  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sum-s  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  lor  the  carrying  out  o! 
Lie  provisions  and  purpoees  of  tlr.s  Act. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message,  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative;, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

HR.  13417  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4.  1961.  to  facilitate  the  efficient 
preservation  and  protection  of  certain  lands 
!n  Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties,  Md.. 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  14312  An  act  to  Increase  the  authorl- 
atlon  for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
m  the  Mi.s.soiiri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
o!  tiie  I.'terlor. 


OUR  POLICY  OF  ESCAL-^TION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's ne'As  fi-oni  Saigon  confirmed  what 
had  been  rumored  for  several  days.  We 
have  now  moved  into  a  new  phase  of  the 
escalation  which  continues  ever  upward, 
as  for  the  first  time  we  have  loosed  our 
bomb.s  in  tlie  very  outskirts  of  Hanoi. 
The  deci.'^ion  has  been  taken  to  bomb  oil 
and  supply  depots  so  close  to  the  centers 
of  population  that  civilian  casualties  in 
*e  north  are  bound  to  result.  This  is 
the  policy  which  the  hawks  have  advo- 
cated. Including  Barry  Goldwater  during 
ihe  campaign  of  2  years  ago : 

What  will  be  the  results? 

I  have  asked  this  question  before  In 
an  addre.ss  on  April  19  at  Ball  State  Uni- 
^■ersity  m  Muncle,  Ind.,  I  asked  what 


would  be  llic  response  to  just  such  an 
action     I  said: 

Do  we  know  what  the  resp>onse  will  be? 
'We  are  told  that  Hanoi  has  available,  not  yet 
committed  to  any  action.  Rus-^lan  MIG's  of 
the  latest  design,  capable  of  outflylng  our 
Skyhawks.  At  what  point  will  the  decision 
be  made  to  put  them  Into  battle?  As  time 
goes  on  will  the  Chinese  send  not  only  non- 
combatant  work  crews  to  aid  Hanoi,  not  only 
technicians  but  actual  combat  troops?  If 
tlUs  happens,  what  will  be  our  response?  It 
Is  our  announced  endeavor,  each  time  we  step 
up  the  pace,  to  make  the  results  too  costly,  to 
halt  the  response  from  the  otlier  side.  But 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  nut  In  Vietnam 
only.  Is  that  escalation  breeds  escalation. 

Are  we  truly  looking  for  peace?  Or 
are  we  obsessed  with  the  need  to  keep 
pushing  ever  further  and  further  the 
military  e.scalation  whose  results  are  a 
stifTening  of  morale  and  a  constant  dete- 
rioration of  the  purported  search  for 
peace  ? 

Listen  to  the  words  of  a  great  leader. 
■Winston  Churchill,  who  was  certainly  no 
"nervous  Nellie,"  concerning  the  use  of 
nnlitary  force  properly  and  when 
needed.  In  the  first  volume  of  his  six- 
volume  classic  on  'World  War  II.  "The 
Gathering  Storm,"  Churchill  had  this  to 
say: 

Those  who  are  prone  by  temperament  and 
character  to  seek  sharp  and  clear-cut  solu- 
tions of  difficult  and  obscure  problems,  who 
are  ready  to  fight  whenever  some  challenge 
comes  from  a  foreign  power,  have  not  al- 
ways been  right.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
w.hose  inclination  is  trj  bow  their  heads,  to 
seek  patiently  and  faithfully  for  peaceful 
compromise,  are  nol  always  wrong.  On  the 
contrary.  In  tlie  majority  of  instances,  they 
might  be  right  not  only  morally  but  from  a 
practical   standpoint    .    .    . 

How  many  wars  have  been  precipitated  by 
firebrands!  How  many  m.lsunderstandings 
which  led  to  war  could  have  been  removed 
by  temporizing! 

I  am  fearful  that  there  are  among  the 
F^resident's  advisers,  at  least,  are  those 
who,  in  Churchill's  words,  "are  prone 
by  temperament  and  character"  to 
plunge  impatiently  for  the  way  of  the 
firebrand  rather  than  exercise  the  pa- 
tience needed  for  the  peaceful  compro- 
mise. 

Last  week  I  distributed  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  a  citizens' 
W'hlt^  paper  entitled  "The  Politics  of 
E,scalation."  This  publication  was  ini- 
tiated by  a  per.sona!  Investment  of  SlOO 
each  by  10  pi'ofessors  of  Washington 
University  in  St.  I^ouis,  who  were  joined 
in  Its  preparation  by  a  group  of  profcs- 
.sors  from  other  schools,  particularly  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
They  have  not  sought  to  adduce  new 
facts,  but  they  have  made  an  examina- 
tion of  what  has  (x:curred  in  the  twin 
realms  of  military  escalation  and  diplo- 
matic peace  efforts  during  the  period 
November  1963.  through  January  1966. 

In  the  tradition  of  .scholarship,  they 
have  footnot<»d  and  documented  their 
work  thoroughly  LlkewLse.  they  have 
.sought  objectivity  in  their  report,  re- 
fraining in  the  recounting  from  expres- 
sions of  conclusions  or  opinions  which 
could  not  be  substantiated.  I  must  con- 
fess that  their  material  tends  to  become 


bogged  down  in  the  recital  of  facts,  state- 
ments and  dales  to  the  point  where  it 
IS  not  always  ca,sy  to  follow. 

But  this  historical  study  of  facts  and 
events,  including  some  peace  proposals 
which  did  not  come  to  light  until  weeks 
or  months  later,  brings  to  attention  an 
apparent  pattern  of  action  which  I  fear' 
is  once  more  being  repeated  The  au- 
thors have  not  char(-:ed.  nor  do  I.  that 
our  increa.ses  in  military  pressure,  in 
escalation,  have  time  after  time  been 
the  respon.se  to  new  pressures  for 
that  "peaceful  compromise  '  of  which 
Churchill  spoke.  But  the  fact  is  ines- 
capable that,  in  the  juxtaposition  of 
events  on  the  peace  front  and  on  the 
military  front,  time  and  time  again  just 
as  there  appeared  some  possibility  of 
movement  toward  a  negotiated  reduction 
of  the  conflict,  our  military  escalation 
has  been  tightened  another  notch  In 
the  careful  words  of  the  professor- 
authors  in  their  summary  and  conclu- 
sions, in  citizens'  white  paper  entitled 
"The  Politics  of  Kscalatlon,  "  it  is  stated: 

Axallable  evidence  does  not  prove  that 
escalations  were  Intended  solely  or  primarily 
to  counter  efforts  at  compromise  or  negotia- 
tion. A  study  of  the  chronology  of  Ameri- 
can escalations  within  the  political  context 
reveals,  however,  that  the  major  American 
intensifications  of  the  wai  have  been  pre- 
ceded less  by  substantially  increased  mlUtary 
opposition  than  by  periods  of  mounting 
pressure  for  a  political  settlement  of  the  war 

It  is  not  possible  to  find  the  road  to 
peace  by  escalating  war.  But  because 
that  has  been  our  pohcy,  enunciated  by 
the  President  in  his  Baltimore  speech  of 
April  7.  1965,  and  because  other  nations 
of  the  world  do  not  agree  with  that  pol- 
icy, our  supposed  search  for  a  way  out  of 
the  dilemma  has  been  met  with  increas- 
ing skepticism  by  those  traditionally  our 
friends.  In  the  Baltimore  speech.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  of  our  objectives: 

We  know  that  air  attacks  alone  will  not 
accomplish  all  of  these  purposes  But  it  la 
our  best  and  prayerful  judgment  that  they 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  surest  road  to 
peace 

Our  military  policy  of  nullifying  ag- 
gression has  consistently  taken  prece- 
(jence  over  a  diplomatic  policy  of  ex- 
ploring With  earnest  diligence  the  ave- 
nues 'R'hich  could  lead  to  the  same  end. 
and  which  mu.st  in  the  long  run  do  so. 

Let  me  cite  .some  specific  case  histories 
which  find  their  parallel  in  the  twrnbing 
now  2  or  3  miles  from  the  heart  of  Hanoi 
and  Haipong.  The  first  took  place  in 
July  and  Au.Eust  1964,  when  peace  pres- 
sures were  followed  by  the  events  of 
Tonkin  Bay  and  a  climactic  air  strike 
against  three  coastal  bases.  The  second 
was  the  opening  of  U.S.  bomb  attacks  in 
the  north  on  February  7.  1965,  during  the 
visit  to  Hanoi  of  Premier  Kosygin.  TTie 
third  escalation,  following  a  pesice  effort 
by  interested  third  parties,  was  the  bomb- 
ing of  a  ma.ior  power  station  a  dozen 
miles  from  Haiphong,  closer  than  any 
bombing  until  yesterday's. 
I 

On  July  23.  1964,  President  de  Gaulle 
called  for  a  meeting  "of  the  same  order 
and   including,   in   principle,   the  same 
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participants  as  the  former  Geneva  Con- 
ference." The  foregoing  is  a  quotation 
from  his  statement. 

On  July  25  the  Soviet  Government  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  the  14  na- 
tions that  had  participated  in  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  Laos  in  1961-62,  urgently 
suggesting  reconvening  of  the  Con- 
ference Here  was  the  voice  of  Russia 
added  to  the  voice  of  Prance. 

On  July  26.  according  to  the  French 
publication  Le  Monde,  Nguyen  Huu  Tho, 
leader  of  the  National  Liberation  PYont,' 
stated  the  willingness  of  the  Vietcong 
political  arm  "to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  all  parties,  groups,  sects,  and  patri- 
otic individuals.  The  NLF  is  not  opposed 
to  the  convening  of  an  international  con- 
ference in  order  to  facilitate  the  search 
for  a  solution." 

Hanoi  endorsed  the  proposal  and  ap- 
pealed for  reconvening  'as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  preserve  the  independence, 
peace,  and  neutrality  of  Laos  and  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Indochina  and  south- 
east Asia."  Here  was  added,  on  August 
4,  the  voice  of  North  Vietnam. 

By  then  Peking  had  also  given  its  en- 
dorsement to  the  proposal,  speaking  with 
the  voice  of  one  more  vitally  interested 
nation. 

Within  the  same  period,  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  put  forward  the  same 
suggestion  for  reconvening  of  the  Gene- 
va Conference  U  Thant  referred  to 
his  frequent  reiteration  of  that  view 
stated  on  May  24.  1966,  when.  In  a  speech 
to  the  convention  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  he  said: 

I  have  said  that  peace  can  only  be  restored 
by  a  return  to  the  Geneva  Agreements  and 
that,  afi  a  preparatory  measure,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  start  scaling  down  military 
operations,  and  to  iiij;ree  to  discussions  which 
Include  the  actual  combatants.  •  •  •  xhe 
solution  lies  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
the  power,  and  the  responsibility,  to  decide. 
If  they  seek  a  peaceful  solution,  the  United 
Nations  and  many  of  its  Members  stand  ready 
to  help  them  in  all  possible  ways. 
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complaint  with  the  Control  Commission. 
On  August  2  came  the  first  of  two  inci- 
dents that  resulted  in  the  famous  Torikin 
Bay  resolution,  which  many  of  us  now 
regret. 

According  to  the  North  Vietnamese, 
the  Maddox  entered  their  territorial  wa- 
ters which,  like  many  natiom,  they  con- 
tend extend  to  a  12-mile  limit.  Three 
North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  engaged 
the  Maddox,  which  was  undamaged,  and 
U.S.  planes  sank  one  of  the  torpedo 
boats,  damaging  the  other  two.  Accord- 
ins;  to  the  offlclal  U.S.  version,  this  was 
an  unprovoked  attack  because  we  hold  to 
a  3 -mile  limit  on  territorial  waters. 

I  am  not  charging  that  the  sequence  of 
events  proves  a  causative  relationship 
between  the  pressures  for  peace  and  the 
actions  of  the  United  States  which  fol- 
lowed. I  am  merely  stating  the  facts  as 
reported.  But  among  those  facts  are 
the  dispatch  of  more  troops  ordered  on 
July  25,  and  elevation  to  great  impor- 
tance of  the  Tonkin  Bay  incidents.  The 
climax  here  was  caused  by  further  action 
on  August  4,  when  the  Maddox  and  the 
Turner  Joy.  another  destroyer,  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  attacked  bv  North 
Vietnamese  PT  boats,  two  of  which  were 
sunk.  The  next  day  came  retaliation — 
heavy  U.S.  air  attacks  on  three  major 
North  Vietnam  coastal  bases,  which  were 
demolished  along  with  destruction  or 
damage  to  25  boats.  President  Johnson 
issued  a  directive.  Where  standing  or- 
ders to  U.S.  warships  had  been  to  "repel" 
enemy  attackers,  they  were  now  ordered 
to  "destroy"  them. 

This  instance  of  peace  pressures  as  a 
prelude  to  hard  military  action  came  at 
a  time  when  Premier  Khanh  was  totter- 
ini,'.  and  one  result  of  the  dramatic  show 
of  power,  a  u.se  of  power  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  provocation,  was 
to  shore  up  his  regime  and  lessen  the 
chance  of  peace  talks. 


What  was  the  US.  response  fo  all 
this  growing  pressure  for  a  Geneva-type 
conference,  to  the  proposal  for  such  a 
conference  by  President  de  Gaulle,  by 
Rus,sia.  and  by  U  Thant,  with  the  support 
of  Hanoi  and  Peking? 

On  July  24,  the  day  after  De  Gaulle's 
statement.  President  Johnson  said  in  his 
press  conference: 

We  do  not  believe  in  conferences  called  to 
ratify    terror,    so    our    policy    is    unchanged. 

On  the  following  day,  July  25,  an  order 
was  Issued  dis{>atchlng  an  additional 
5.000  to  6,000  US  troops  to  Vietnam. 
Our  unchanged  policy  was  that  of  esca- 
lation, not  negotiation   it  would  seem. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  was  being  accused  of  aggression  in 
several  Incidents  in  the  Tonkin  Bay  area. 
Hanoi  prot^-sted  to  the  International 
Control  Commission  on  the  27th  of  July 
that  Americans  and  their  "lackeys"  had 
fired  on  North  Vietnamese  fishing  ves- 
sels. On  July  30,  they  claimed  that  South 
Vietnamese  patrol  boats  had  not  only 
raided  North  Vietnamese  fishing  vessels 
m  the  Tonkin  Gulf  but  had  also  bom- 
barded the  islands  of  Hon  Me  and  Hon 
Ngu  under  protective  cover  from  the  U.S. 
destroyer  Maddox.  and  again  lodged  a 


Everyone    now    acknowledges    that   a 
vital  decision  in  the  war  was  taken  when 
the  United  States,  on  Februai-y  7.  1965, 
began  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
which  has  taken  another  turn  of  inten- 
sification in  the  last  24  hours.       What 
were  the  circumstances  and  the  facts? 
Premier  Ko.sysin  was  in  Hanoi  at  the 
time     The  New  York  Times  on  February 
2   reported  that  there  was  "developing 
speculation  in  the  administration   that 
Mr.  Kosygin's  trip  might  be  the  opening 
move  in  a  broad  Soviet  attempt  to  medi- 
ate between  the  United  States  and  the 
Hanoi   regime   for   a   settlement   of    the 
Vietnamese  war." 

In  the  previous  month  of  January, 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  internal 
unrest  in  Vietnam,  an  outbreak  of  pro- 
neutralist  and  anti-government,  and 
anti-American  demonstrations  On  Jan- 
uary 7.  a  general  strike  was  called  in  Hue, 
and  by  the  13th  it  had  spread  to  Danang, 
where  Vietnamese  civilians  failed  to  re- 
port for  work  at  the  U.S.  air  base.  Edi- 
torials appeared  in  Saigon  papers  de- 
manding negotiations  and  deploring  con- 
tinuation of  the  war.  Police  on  January 
17  fired  on  demonstrators  in  Hue  and 
Dalat,  wounding  four  students.  Shortly 
after,  30  were  wounded  in  a  demonstra- 


tion by  5,000  Buddhists  in  Saigon.  The 
U.S.  Information  Service  library  wat 
sacked  at  Hue.  And  on  January  27,  the 
civilian  regime  was  overthrown  by 
Nguyen  Khanh. 

So,  before  the  first  North  Vietnam 
bombing  raid  of  February  7,  there  was  a 
climate  ripe  for  the  kind  of  peace  effort 
.speculation  accorded  to  Ko.sygin.  On 
February  16,  Russia  did  propose  to  North 
Vietnam  and  China  the  convening  of  a 
new  international  conference  based  on 
"unconditional  negotiations"  which 
would  have  met  President  Johnson's  call 
for  "unconditional  discussions."  A  week 
later  De  Gaulle  piiblicly  called  for  nego- 
tiations without  preconditions,  and  a  day 
afterward.  U  Thant  again  made  a  -similar 
appeal.  At  the  time  he  said,  signlflcam- 
ly,  since  the  Rus.sian  overtures  to  Hanoi 
and  Peking  were  not  made  public  until 
months  later: 

The  great  American  people,  if  only  they 
Itnow  the  true  fact  and  the  background  to 
the  developments  In  South  Vietn.am,  will 
agree,  with  me  that  further  bloodshed  U 
unnecessary. 

We  were  told  that  the  b<.imbine  of  the 
north  on  February  7  was  our  retaliatory 
response  to  the  guerrilla  raid  on  Pletku 
in  which  eight  Americans  were  killed. 
But  in  view  of  the  climate  toward  peace, 
the  unrest  in  South  Vietnam,  is  It  pos- 
.^ible  that  the  decision  had  been  taken  and 
the  bombing  planned  and  that  only  a 
sufficient  cause  for  public  consumption 
was  needed  ? 

Again.  I  do  not  make  the  charge  that 
the  United  States  was  eagerly  awaiting 
an  opportunity  for  escalation  in  order 
to  stall  off  the  po.ssibi!ities  of  ne^'otia- 
tion  leading  to  retirement  or  de-escala- 
tion. But  the  Pleiku  attack  occurred 
early  in  the  morning  of  Sunday.  Feb- 
ruary 7,  Vietnam  time,  which  was  Sat- 
urday aft€rn.oon  in  Wa.shinuton  And 
the  American  plane  strike  started  within 
12  hours  afterward.  Had  the  attack 
been  planned  in  advance,  and  waa 
Pleiku  a  suddenly  suitable  pretexf 

Two  days  earlier,  on  February  5,  the 
New  York  Times  had  called  the  turn: 
Nliw  again  the  A.slan  Communist*,  this 
time  in  South  Vietnam,  seem  readv  to  bid 
for  p'lwer  through  a  negotiated  sett.ement. 
Tlie  Soviet  Union,  apparently  feajful  that  a 
continuation  of  the  wrtr  In  South  Vietnam 
may  lead  to  United  States  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  is  reappwaring  In  the  role  of  » 
diplomatic  agent. 

While   the   Russians   were  fearful  of 

our   bombing   escalation   to   the  North, 

were    we   afraid   of   their   peacemaking 

de-escalation  and  seeking  to  forestall  it? 

rn 

Let  me  relate  now  a  third  ln.stance  in 
which  there  occurred  a  juxtaposition 
of  peace  efforts  and  escalation. 

As  Senator  Mansfield's  report  early 
this  year  made  clear,  the  34.000  Ameri- 
can troops  of  May  1965.  had  increased 
t/)  165,700  in  November  There  had  been 
a  .';t^pped-up  response  by  tl'.e  Vietcong. 
with  increasing  numbers  of  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  coming  into  the  battle 
area.  Incidents  Initiated  by  the  Viet- 
cong had  also  escalated,  as  the  Mansfield 
report  shows  on  page  3 : 

The    Vietcong    initiated     1.038    incident* 
during  the  last  week  In  November  and  the 
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MUl  nun-ibcr  of  Incidents  which  had  In- 
-rtued  steadily  throughout  1965.  reached 
■I  5gg  m  that  month. 

Our  escalation  of  the  war.  obviously, 
was  being  met  by  escalation.  The  north 
vas  supplying  more  and  more  support, 
although  according  to  the  Mansfield  re- 
port North  Vietnam  still  accounted  for 
anly  about  14,000  out  of  the  total  230,000 
on  that  side. 

On  December  17,  it  was  revealed  by 
Uie  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  that  Wash- 
in^n  had  received  a  month  earlier,  on 
Kovember  20.  a  message  delivered  to  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  by  Italian  Foreign 
MHiister  Fanfani.  It  reported  the  In- 
•,eniew  of  Prof.  La  Pira  with  Ho  Chi 
yinh  and  Pham  Van  Dong,  who  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  for  a  peaceful 
.wlution — specifically,  a  cease-fire,  a  halt 
to  the  landing  of  American  troops,  and 
acceptance  of  Hanoi's  four  points,  which 
Ho  Chi  Mmh  characterized  as  'applica- 
tion, in  other  words,  of  the  Geneva 
accord.*:  " 

Prof  La  Pira's  discussions  were  on  No- 
\eraber  11  Our  reply  by  Secretary  Rusk 
10  Foreign  Minister  Fanfani 's  November 
20  letter  was  delivered  to  him  in  New 
York  on  December  6,  and  on  December 
13  Mr  Fanfani  notified  Secretary  Rusk 
that  his  own  summary  of  the  reply  had 
been  delivered  to  Hanoi.  This  was  an 
escalation  of  peace  efforts. 

On  December  15,  American  planes  for 
the  first  time  bombed  the  Haiphong  area, 
destroying  a  power  station  14  miles  from 
the  city  Of  this,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  on   December   20   noted: 

Some  U.N.  delegates  .  .  .  pointed  out  that 
the  war  had  been  escalated  after  the  States 
reply  wa*  related  to  Hanoi 

A  few  days  later,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  stated  that  on  December  8. 
.Vnbas-sador  Goldberg  had  been  explicit- 
ly warned  "that  Ho  would  not  enter 
peace  negotiations  with  the  U.S.  If  the 
Hanoi- Haiphong  area  were  bombed." 

Now.  again.  I  am  not  charging  that  we 
deliberately  .sabotaged  another  peace  ef- 
fort But  facts  are  facts,  and  it  is  my 
Arm  belief  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
American  people  to  have  the  facts 

Ut  me  note  here,  parenthetically,  that 
later  on,  I  will  introduce  a  statement 
!iiade  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sylvester  that  if  the 
-toerican  people  think  they  are  going  to 
set  the  true  facts,  they  are  stupid. 

I  will  have  more  to  .say  about  that 
later.  But.  facts  are  facts,  and  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  American  people  to  have 
the  facts 

Too  often  we  have  learned,  as  in  this 
case  in  mid-December,  that  events  of 
K'reai  significance  in  the  area  of  peace 
wssibilitles.  occurred  a  month  earlier. 

IV 

But  what,  it  might  be  asked,  about  the 
oombing  lull  of  37  days  early  this  year, 
•rom  December  24  to  January  31,  1966? 

Was  this  not  a  true  effort  for  peace, 
"ley  will  .say? 

During  the  same  time  there  was  a  12- 
^ur  cease-fire  from  7  p.m.  Christmas 
"*  ""^"  "  "  ™-  Christmas  Dav,  and  later 
^ne  New  Ycar-"Tet"— cease-fire  of  Jan- 
^'  20  to  January  24.  Otherwise  the 
ground  war  continued.  One  cannot  but 
t^Xn 937— Part  11 
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ask  why.  if  these  cease-fires  could  be 
arranged  for  such  short  special  occasions, 
a  cease-fire  for  negotiation  of  peace  could 
not  also  t>e  developed,  if  escalation  of 
peace  were  as  much  our  concern  as 
escalation  of  military  action. 

The  lull  in  the  bombing  raids  was  ac- 
companied by  well -publicized  travelings 
about  the  world  by  our  emissaries  on  an- 
nounced pc^ce  missions — which  in  the 
case  of  the  Philippines  and  Korea  in- 
cluded urgent  invitations  to  step  up  the 
size  of  their  troop  contingents.  But  aside 
from  the  short  cease-fires,  as  I  have  said, 
ground  action  did  not  halt. 

We  cited  the  buildup  of  forces  on  the 
other  side  as  a  major  ground  for  the 
decision  to  resume  bombing.  At  the  same 
time,  w-e  continued  with  a  more  rapid 
buildup  of  our  own  forces.  And  on 
January  27  we  launched  Operation 
Masher. 

Tills,  said  the  New  York  Times,  was 
'the  largest  amphibious  operation  by  the 
United  States  since  the  1950  Inchon 
landing  in  Korea." 

The  plan — 

Said  the  Times — 
is  to  move  three  Infantry  and  three  artillery 
battalions  repeatedly  across  a  450  so.u&re-mlle 
section   of   Bindtnh   Province   to   look   for   a 
battle. 

"To  look  for  a  battle,"  Is  the  phrase 
u.sed  by  the  paper. 

On  Januarv-  28,  they  found  it.  Near 
Anthai,  on  a  sandy  beach.  300  U.S.  1st 
Cavalr>-men  reported  meeting  500  or  so  of 
the  enemy  and  killing  103  in  a  2-day  bat- 
tle. The  next  day  the  order  went  to 
Pearl  Harbor  which  led  to  resumed 
bombing  raids  on  January  31. 

As  the  bombing  was  resumed,  it  was 
stated  that  we  had  not  seen  signs  of 
respon.se  from  Hanoi  to  our  policy  of  lull 
Yet.  until  our  Operation  Masher,  there 
had  been  a  remarkable  absence  of 
clashes  with  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 

Were  we  sincere  in  our  charges  against 
Hanoi  for  its  troop  buildup  during  the 
pause?  Secretary  Rusk  said  on  Febru- 
ary 1.  the  day  after  bombing  resumed, 
that  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnam 
"made  clear  their  negative  view  by  deeds 
a.s  well  as  words  throughout  the  period 
of  the  suspension  of  bombing.  Infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  material  from  the  North 
into  South  Vietnam  continued  at  a  high 
level" — New  York  Times,  February  1. 
1966.  page  12. 

In  the  .same  report  of  his  press  confer- 
ence, the  question  was  asked: 

Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  Interpret  tlie  fact 
that  tliere's  been  no  large-scale  direct  contact 
with  North  Vietnamese  troops  Blnce  the 
latter  part  of  November? 

In  his  reply  the  Secretary  spoke  of  "in- 
dications at  the  present  time  that  there 
is  very  active  contact  with  North  Viet- 
namese forces  there."  This  very  active 
contact  was  the  result  of  the  Operation 
Masher  action  "to  look  for  battle."  The 
"high  level"  of  infiltration  was  estimated 
at  from  1,700  to  4.500  men  a  month.  But 
during  the  37  days  of  the  bombing  pause 
our  own  increase  of  men  entering  the 
area  was  a  buildup  of  more  than  14,000, 
with  6.000  men  arriving  during  the  10- 
day  period  of  January  18-28. 


Were  our  apparently  frantic  and  high- 
ly publicized  peace  missions  by  any 
chance  giving  to  the  world  a  picture  such 
as  Mr.  Rusk  painted  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese? Did  we.  by  any  chance,  at  least 
as  much  as  the  North  Vietnamese,  pre- 
sent a  "negative  \-iew  by  deeds  as  well  as 
words  throughout  the  period  of  the  sus- 
pension of  bombing"?  Could  It  have 
been  said  of  us  that  we  acted  in  the  same 
good  faith  we  charged  Hanoi  with  break- 
ing when  our  own  "infiltration  of  men 
and  material  continued  at  a  high 
level"?  Were  .  we  then  already  ir- 
revocably committed,  and  had  we  been 
a  long  time  so  committed,  to  complete 
reliance  on  military  power  and  to  ignor- 
ing the  bright  potentials  for  peace  when- 
ever they  appeared'' 

As  one  of  a  group  of  Senators  who 
sought  by  a  letter  to  the  President  for 
a  decision  to  extend  the  bombing  pause, 
I  believed  tliat  we  needed  to  present  a 
positive,  not  a  negative,  view  by  deeds 
as  well  as  words  "  The  answer  to  our 
letter  was  a  citation  of  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution,  which  at  the  time  of  it^  pas- 
.sage  certainly  did  not  en\'islon  any  use 
as  justification  m  these  circumstances  of 
what  the  Senate  believed  was  a  specific 
narrow  endorsement.  We  were  not 
alone,  and  while  we  may  still  be  a  minor- 
ity of  thase  who  speak  aloud,  although 
there  has  been  a  rising  chorus  of  those 
who  cry  for  the  firebrand  policy  of  more 
and  more  escalation — a  c:t  rooted  in  the 
same  desire  T  hold  to  end  the  conflict — 
there  has  also  been  a  rlsmg  demand  for 
cessation  of  this  policy  in  favor  of  a 
negotiated  peace. 

That  demand,  by  those  of  us  who  In 
Churchill's  words  desire  Xc  'seek  pa- 
tiently and  faithfully  for  peaceful  com- 
promise." was  being  voiced  at  the  time 
by  other  nations  than  our  own.  Said 
the  New  Y'ork  Times  on  Januar>'  20 : 

The  Governments  of  Britain.  France,  and 
Japan,  all  allies  of  the  United  .State?  and  the 
Communist  Governments  of  Europe  as  weU 
as  the  government*  of  a  number  of  non- 
aligned  nations  are  said  to  be  pleadlnc  for 
sevejal  weeks  or  even  months  of  restraint 

But  again  the  opportunity  passed.  We 
chose  the  road  of  escalation. 

v 

Now  we  have  chosen  the  road  of  esca- 
lation agfin.  as  our  46  planes  swung  in 
over  the  close-in  targets  at  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong.  Is  there  any  parallel  of  jux- 
taF>osition  now  with  a  preceding  peace- 
making effort  carr>-ing  the  danger  of 
success?  Or  is  it  merely  coincidence  that 
once  again,  as  late  as  Sunday,  there  have 
been  articles  analyzing  the  possibilities 
of  success  inherent  in  the  efforts  of 
Canadian  diplomat  Chester  Ronning'' 

Regardless  of  what  the  answer  may 
be,  it  is  worth  noting  that  a  dispatch  by 
David  Kraslow'.  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
dateUned  from  Ottawa  on  last  Saturday, 
June  25.  and  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Sunday,  stated  as  a  point 
"readily  acknowledged  by  high  Washmg- 
ton  .sources"  that — 

Canada  has  opened  up.  through  Ronnlng. 
a  unique  and  useful  channel  to  Hanoi 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  not  lo«t 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Hanoi  regime 
readUy  receives  Ronnlng   and   Is   wUlltig  to 
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talk  to  blm.  even  though  he  repreeenta  a 
nation  closely  allied  with  the  United  States 
We  recognize  the  potential  Importance  of 
this — 

A  Washington  official  said. 

Then  later  In  the  article  comes  this 
statement,  which  perhaps  deserves  to  be 
Italicized  as  importantly  prophetic: 

The  question  of  further  American  eocaia- 
tlon  of  the  war.  It  Is  felt  here,  is  closely 
related  to  the  Bonnlng  missions.  The  Cana- 
dians are  extremely  sensitive  on  this  point. 
Major  military  escalation  by  the  United 
States.  Informed  sources  here  suggest,  could 
torpedo  the  Ronnlng  operation  and  deeply 
embarrass    the    Canadian    government 

It  Is  believed  that  Ottawa  has  dlACUssed  the 
matter  of  escalation  with  Washington  In 
connection  with  the  Ronnlng  probes. 

Again  I  Eisk,  is  it  only  coincidence  that 
such  a  report  appears  on  Sunday  and  our 
new  escalation  takes  place  on  Wednes- 
day? Or  is  there  here  a  recurrence  of  a 
familiar  pattern,  a  pattern  in  which  pro- 
fessions of  peace  interest  are  only  words 
while  the  deeds  which  follow  are  a  hard 
application  of  milltai-y  force  through  in- 
creased escalation? 

One  can  not  be  sure — 

Wrote  Mr.  Kraslow.  concerning  what 
the  prospects  of  Mr  Roruiing's  efforts 
might  be— 

a  speck  of  hope,  a  possible  opening  We 
cajinot  tell — 

He  said — 

becau.se  Ronnlng's  findings  are  being  clocely 
held  The  Canadian  and  North  Vietnam  gov- 
ernments agreed  there  would  be  no  public 
disclosure  of  the  details  of  Ronnlng's  conver- 
sations with  the  leader.s  In  Hanoi. 

But  the  ground  for  hope  lay  in  the  fact 
that: 

Pew  Westerners  have  the  access  that  Ron- 
nlng has  to  senior  officials  In  North  Viet  Nam. 
Prom  his  long  .service  tn  China  and  In  other 
parts  of  Asia.  Ronnlng  Is  personally  well  ac- 
quainted with  many  leaders  In  Peking  and 
Hant^i    .   .   . 

Ronnlng  Is  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
Asian  hands  in  the  Western  world.  Now  71, 
he  was  summoned  from  retirement  In  west- 
ern Canada  for  the  Viet  Nam  assignment.  ,  .  . 

Ronnlng  had  Important  roles  In  both  the 
1954  Geneva  Conference  on  Viet  Nam  and  the 
1962  Geneva  Conference  on  I.aoe.  He  was  In 
charge  of  the  Canadian  mission  In  Red  China 
from  1949  to  1951 

The  recent  trip  was  Mr.  Ronnlng's 
second  to  Hanoi— the  first  was  in 
March — in  a  Canadian  effort  which  has 
special  significance  when  it  is  recalled 
that  Can&da  is  one  of  the  three  members 
of  the  International  Control  Commission 
established  by  the  1954  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. The  Canadian  operation  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  long-range,  infinitely  com- 
plex and  delicate  diplomatic  probe  that 
involves  a  niunber  of  governments  besides 
the  warring  parties." 

What  chance  will  Chester  Ronnlng 
have  to  complete  this  delicate  mission, 
now  that  our  military  escalation  has 
loosed  a  torpedo  against  it?  Have  we  by 
design,  by  purpose,  by  commitment  to 
expanding  military  action  ever  further 
and  more  dangerously,  closed  another 
door  looking  on  the  garden  of  peace? 
When,  if  ever,  will  we  know? 

Yesterday  the  wires  and  the  cables 
were  humming   with   the  adverse  reac- 


tions, as  well  as  others  favorable,  from  at 
home  and  abroad.  Or  perhaps  that 
statement  Is  not  quite  correct — there 
seem  to  have  been  no  really  favorable 
cables  from  abroad.  Even  Prime  Min- 
ister Wilson,  whose  policies  with  the 
United  States  are  tempered  by  the  fact 
that  he  Is  a  supplicant  for  support  from 
us  for  bolstering  of  the  pound  sterling, 
was  not  deterred  frc«n  expressing  regret 
and  stating : 

Neverthele.ss.  we  have  made  It  clear  on 
majiy  occasions  that  we  cannot  supp)ort  an 
extension  of  the  bombing  In  siich  areas 

Riissla's  reaction  bears  out  the  wisdom 
of  the  judgment  of  our  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mansfield,  when  he  said: 

T^e  action  will  bring  about  greater 
amounts  of  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Peking 

Moscow  said  as  much  when  they  said : 

Our  country  and  the  other  Socialist  states 
are  providing,  and  will  continue  to  provide, 
the  necessary  aid  in  the  Just  struggle  of  the 
Viet  Namese  people. 

I  have  noted  before  the  erosion  of  our 
friendship  with  other  nations  caused  by 
our  actions  in  Vietnam.  By  our  po-it- 
alone  policy,  disregarding  the  overtures 
of  these  who  would  initiate  helpful  moves 
toward  peace,  by  our  disresard  for  world 
opinion,  we  have  increasingly  cut  our- 
selves off  from  a  leadership  traditionally 
based  on  moral  qualities  of  compa.ssion 
and  generosity  and  true  democracy  rath- 
er than  military  might.  Now  we  are  en- 
gaged In  an  undeclared  war  against  half 
of  a  small  nation  all  of  whose  people, 
after  20  years  of  constant  struggle, 
want  to  find  a  way  out  of  their  morass  of 
civil  conflict. 

We  played  a  leading  role  in  founding 
the  United  Nations.  We  gave  it  a  home 
in  Manhattan.  We  developed  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  We  supported  UNRRA  and 
UNICEF.  and  with  a  just  cause  in  Korea 
we  secured  its  moral  and  mililary  sup- 
port. But  now  we  defy  the  principles 
of  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  we  move  out  of 
step,  as  a  cartoon  in  the  Washington 
Po.st  on  Sunday  devastatingly  portrayed 
while  charging  Lliat  our  lack  of  allies 
comes  about  becaiise  they  are  all  out  of 
step  with  us. 

We  have  sought  with  billions  in  our 
military  pocketbook.  billions  which  we 
in  the  Senate  have  helped  too  eagerly  to 
provide,  and  with  the  big  stick  of  unchal- 
lengable  power,  to  make  clear  In  Vietnam 
that  "father  knows  oest."  We  are  de- 
termined to  fasten  the  blessings  of  de- 
mocracy on  everyone,  whether  they  want 
it  or  not,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
Vietnam.  Our  escalation  Is  costing  a  very 
high  price  in  world  opinion.  We  are  no 
longer  Isolationist  by  rejecting  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  we  are  becoming  iso- 
lated because  the  rest  of  the  world  now 
rejects  us. 

We  stand  all  but  alone  in  Vietnam. 

Most  of  what  token  help  we  arc  receiv- 
ing Ls  reluctant.  a£  with  the  Philippines 
whose  President  has  hswl  such  difficulty 
In  securing  commitment  of  his  legislatuie 
to  the  troops  he  has  promised . 

In  Korea,  our  only  substantia]  ally,  the 
troops  are  bought.  We  are  paying  all 
the  costs  for  the  20.000-man  contingent 


In  Vietnam,  and  we  will  pay  for  any  nw 
commitments  and  contingents. 

Except  for  the  few  hundred  Australians 
and  New  Zeadanders  Involved,  other  na- 
tlons  have  confined  themselves  to  hu- 
manitarian measures  such  as  sending 
medical  teams,  flood  relief,  or  ho^jitai 
equipment. 

A  consortium  of  West  German  busi- 
nessmen has  provided  China  with  the 
promise  of  a  steel  mill. 

It  Is  rumored  that  some  of  their  con- 
tacts for  flrvanclal  support  have  run  back 
to  our  own  d^untry.  It  is  significant  for 
us  to  remember  that  not  one  country  In 
North  or  S<yuth  America  has  troops  hy 
our  side.  Ili  all  the  continent  of  Europe, 
not  one  country  has  troops  by  our  side 
In  all  the  continent  of  Africa,  not  one 
country  has  troops  by  our  side  Exclud- 
ing Korea — unless  we  want  to  count  the 
Philippines — In  all  of  Asia,  not  one  coun- 
try has  troops  by  our  side. 

The  major  countries  in  all  the  con- 
tinents of  the  world  are  again.st  us. 

I  carmot  help  repeating  what  the  Japa- 
nese told  nie  when  I  was  there,  The.v 
said: 

We  have  been  in  Southeast  Asia  once  We 
are  not  going  back  Besides,  we  want  your 
military  biu;e.s  out  of  Oklnnwu  We  want 
Okinawa  returned  to  Japan  We  want  your 
tnllitary  bases  out  of  Japan 

I  asked  at  that  time  what  I  thought 
was  a  pertinent  question: 

Who  will  then  defend  you  Hgalnst  the 
Chinese  Communlstfi? 

Their  very  ea,sy  reply  was : 

Yon  must  remember  that  we  are  second 
cousins  to  the  Chinese,  and  we  are  trading 
with  them. 

I  asked  how  much  they  traded  with 
them  and  if  there  was  any  restriction  on 
the  items.    They  said : 

We  are  trading  with  them  to  the  exttnt 
that  we  think  It  is  best  to  do  so,  and  whtr. 
it  IS  profitable.  We  do  not  Intend  to  let  their 
business  go  by  the  wayside. 

We  tliink  of  Peking  as  our  enemy,  Ou: 
friends  are  selling  their  surplus  wheat  to 
China,  a  country  that  we  say  i.s  directing 
tlie  activities  of  North  Vietnam. 

Our  neighboring  couiitry  to  the  north, 
with  whom  we  have  friendly  relatione 
and  a  common  boundary,  Canada,  ha 
just  recently  completed  a  long-tem 
agreement  to  sell  their  sui-phis  wheat  to 
China. 

The  grain  bins  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  United  States  have  been  discov- 
ered to  be  depleted  of  their  surplus  grain 
It  might  be  interesting  to  find  out  ho» 
much  of  that  surplus  wheat  has  found 
its  way  across  the  border  and  over  to  the 
enemy,  Peking. 

VI 

The  earth-bound  politics  of  Vletniff. 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  airborne  cavalry  of 
America. 

The  anonymous  southeast  Asia  states- 
man who  made  that  memorable  .summing 
up  to  Emmet  John  Hughes,  as  he  re- 
ported it  in  the  May  30  Npw.sweek,  put 
our  hard  choice  clearly  ^'^en  ^^ 
continued: 

You  now  have  probably  a  last  decision  to 
make  You  may  try  to  smother  Ul  forces  l" 
Vietnam    seeking    compromise    and   peace— 
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thus  pitting  them  all  against  you.  Or  you 
nisy  try  tti  work  with  the  best  of  these  forces 
m  their  confused  attempts  at  negotiation,  so 
th»t  the  very  Imperfect  end  of  it  all  still  will 
allow  you  to  leave  with  dignity 

Have  wc  now  made  our  last  decision, 
the  decision  that,  come  what  peace  op- 
portunities there  may.  our  way  shall  be 
irrevocably  that  of  military  escalation,  of 
might  that  loses  us  our  tradition  of  right. 
of  acceding  one  after  another  to  the  suc- 
cessive unsuccessful  next  steps  which 
pave  the  road  to  atomic  holocaust  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  antlcommiuilsm' 

It  lake.s  no  courage  to  do  what  we  are 
doing  u>day.  We  drifted  Into  the  situa- 
tion at  first,  without  planning.  But  to 
plan  escalation  of  what  has  been  called 
thi.s •dirty  little  war"  into  an  ever  larger, 
dirtier,  more  tragic  conflict  is  worse  than 
no  planning  at  all. 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  has  por- 
trayed what  Is  happening  when  he  said: 

Uttle  by  little,  larger  forces  and  more 
:iower!i::  firmaments  have  been  introduced. 
until  an  anguished  and  p>erplexed  world  has 
suddenly  loiind  that  a  limited  and  local  con- 
flict is  threatening  to  turn  Into  a  major  con- 
frontation     .^nd  though  the  fear— 

I  want  to  emphasize  this — 
,ind  thoupli  the  fear  of  a  much  larger  con- 
flict may  still  have  a  restraining  Influence 
upon  the  demands  of  military  strategy,  the 
iemptAiion  to  win  a  military  success  may 
still  prove  stronger  than  the  more  prudent 
call  to  reason. 

U  Tliant  has  long  since,  and  re- 
peatedly, set  forth  three  measures  by 
which  we  must  proceed  for  peace.  With 
these  I  agree:  return  to  the  Geneva 
agreements;  include  the  actual  com- 
batants m  the  discussions;  and  "start 
scaling  down  military  operations"  rather 
than  escalation. 

To  do  these  things  instead  of  what  we 
are  now  doing  requires  courage.  We 
must  resolve,  in  the  words  of  John  Em- 
met Hughes,  "to  ignore  all  zealots  who 
still  shout  their  preposterous  prescrip- 
uon  that  a  little  more  military  medicine 
can  cure  political  sickness,"  We  must 
?ive  up  the  mythology  that  says  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  is  a  figment  of 
the  imauination.  The  Geneva  accords 
were  signed  by  France  and  by  the  Viet- 
niinh,  not  by  the  state  of  Vietnam 
«ho,se  deloL-ate  stood  by  protesting  The 
sininenr.ss  to  deal  with  such  an  entity 
as  the  NLP.  a  nongovernment,  requires 
courato.  but  its  recognition  appears  the 
major  dirking  point  in  much  of  the  dis- 
cus.sion  about  negotiation. 

And  wi-  must  deescalate  rather  than 
move  always  as  inexorably  as  a  jugger- 
rwut  toward  the  horrors  of  conflict  with 
China  and  the  dropping  of  the  hvdro- 
Sen  bomb  We  should  follow  the  .sace 
advice  of  General  Gavin,  and  in  moving 
back  to  enclaves  we  should  hold  and 
negotiate 

When  we  in  Congress  consider  pro- 
Posais  for  watersheds  and  dams  and 
Project.s  f,f  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  we 
wy  heavily  on  the  careful  calculation  of 
What  the  corps  calls  the  cost-benefit 
ratio. 

What  i.s  the  cost-benefit  ratio  in  Viet- 
nam'' A  truthful  answer  to  that  ques- 
"on.  including  the  costs  of  our  go-lt- 
aione  policy  m  the  lo.ss  of  America's  now 


tarnished  moral  leadership  among  the 
nations,  is  too  great  for  persistent  esca- 
lation. Let  us  work  as  diligently  for 
peace 

One  final  proposal  Russia  is  a  co- 
chairman  of  the  Geneva  Conferences  of 
both  1954  and  1962.  Britain  is  the  other 
cochairman.  As  a  first  step.  I  propose 
that  they  together  demand  a  convening 
of  a  third  Geneva  Conference  to  bring  us 
back  to  an  implementing  of  the  Geneva 
accords,  with  whatever  modifications 
may  be  found  necessary.  I  shall  reiter- 
ate this  propcsal  dii-ectly  to  the  British 
people  in  a  BBC  satellite  broadcast  this 
evening  I  propose  that  the  .situation 
has  become  so  serious  that  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  other  nations  concerned  to  an- 
swer such  a  call,  and  that  the  process 
must  be  strengthened  and  Implemented 
in  whatever  way  is  possible  through  the 
United  Nations,  to  whom  our  imilateral 
action  is  doing  all  but  irreparable  dam- 
age by  the  destruction  of  its  usefulness. 

For  the  problem  is  one  of  self -disci- 
pline. We  have  not  foimd  it  hard  to  call 
for  United  Nations  action  in  the  Congo, 
in  Cyprus,  in  Israel,  and  in  Jordan.  But 
we  in  the  United  States,  who  are  able  by 
our  power  to  act  in  a  different  way  from 
the  .small  powers,  must  also  subject  our- 
.selves  to  the  good  judgment  and  the  co- 
operative appraisal  of  the  world  com- 
munity Otherwise,  we  have  perhaps 
once  and  for  all  lost  our  right  to  moral 
leadership  and  become  only  another  in 
the  long  parade  of  powers,  from  Alexan- 
der's Greece  to  our  own  day,  who  have 
trusted  to  might  in.'^tead  of  right 

U  Thant  said  in  his  speech  last  month : 

The  solution  lies  in  the  hands  i>f  ihoKc  who 
have  the  pyower  and  the  responslblhty,  to  de- 
cide If  they  seek  a  peaceful  solution,  the 
United  Nations  and  many  of  its  members 
stand  ready  to  help  them  in  all  p<»sibie 
ways. 

It  Is  we  who  have  the  responsibility.  It 
is  we  who  have  the  power.  It  is  we  who 
must  turn  toward  a  peaceful  solution 
and  withdraw  from  this  pattern  of  es- 
calation, courageous  in  the  right,  to  find 
the  an.swer  In  peace  at  the  bargaining 
table 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr  Hartke's 
spet-ch, 

Mr  CLARK  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  been  kind  enough  to  give  me 
an  advance  copy  of  his  most  important 
and  stimulating  remarks.  I  regret  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  when  he  began,  and 
I  shall  have  to  leave  before  he  finishes, 
but  I  do  recall  that  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion at  the  end  of  his  address  Is  that 
we  attempt  to  start  to  settle  the  Viet- 
namese war  by  returning  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  the  Geneva  organization 
which  consists  of  cochalrmen  from  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain  Is  this  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  HARTKE  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
has  any  Information  as  to  whether  our 
country  would  be  willing  to  urge  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  to  call  a  meet- 
ing, which  we  would  attend,  in  the  In- 
terests of  obtaining  peace. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  no  such  infor- 
mation    I  was  not  present  at  the  hear-  ' 


ings  this  morning  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  I 
understand  were  followed  by  an  interest- 
ing discussion,  but  I  see  no  reason.  If  we 
are  sincerely  interested  in  peace — and  I 
hope  and  pray  we  are — why  we  would 
not  make  it  almost  In  the  form  of  In- 
sistence to  our  good  friends  from  Brit- 
ain— who  have  been  willing  to  stand 
by  us  under  extreme  circumstances — and 
say  to  our  British  friends  and  to  Russia 
jointly.  "You  are  chairmen  of  this  Com- 
mission, call  it.  and  we  will  come.  We 
insist  that  you  call  it  We  will  place  this 
matter  in  front  of  you.  and  let  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  be  the  Judges." 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  our  official 
position  IS  that  we  have  been  willing  to 
PC  to  a  new  Geneva  meeting  if  the  co- 
chairmen  were  to  call  such  a  meeting. 
Great  Britain  is  said  to  have  made  ear- 
nest effort.s  to  persuade  Russia  to  join 
them  in  calling  such  a  meeting,  but  it  is 
understood  that  the  Russians  have  been 
unwilling  to  do  so. 

I  call  to  the  Senator  s  attention  a  dis- 
patch which  appears  on  page  21  of  this 
morning's  Washington  Post.  The  head- 
line is  •  De  Gaulle  Ends  His  Policy  Talks 
at  Round  Table  Session  in  the  Kremlin.' 
Then  this  statement  appears,  under  the 
byline  of  Gilbert  Sedbon,  from  Moscow, 
under  date  of  June  29: 

French  sources  said  the  two  sides  agreed — 

That  is.  Prance  and  Russia^ — 

that  the  Vietnam  problem  should  be  settled 
on  the  basis  of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference 
agreements  which  ended  the  7-vear  war  In 
'ormer  French  Indochina 

If  the  Russians  agree  that  the  Geneva 
Convention  Is  the  place  to  start  peace 
talks,  and  if  the  British  likewise  agree, 
whj-  should  not  the  U.S.  Goverrmaent  to- 
day call  upon  Russia  and  Britain  to  go 
through  with  the  agreement,  which  the 
British  say  they  are  prepared  to  do.  and 
which  this  article  now  says  the  Russians 
wish  to  do  also,  as  a  result  of  their  con- 
versations with  De  Gaulle' 

Mr.  HARTKE  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  pf  course,  knows  the  an- 
swer to  that.  It.  is  obvious  that  we 
should:  and  we  should  not  be  the  re- 
luctant dragon,  to  be  drawn  or  forced 
into  peace  di.scjjssions.  From  the  typical 
American  \iewT>olnt.  we  should  be  the 
first  ones  to  seek  to  end  the  killing,  to 
secure  peace  in  the  world,  to  bring  peace- 
ful settlements  to  disputes — especially 
that  dispute  which  has  now  been  labeled 
an  American  war  by  the  South  Vietna- 
mese themselves. 

We  should  not  only  say  we  are  willing 
to  go  if  they  call  It;  I  think  we  should 
make  it  a  positive  declaration  of  pur- 
pase,  that  the  President  should  say  to 
these  countries,  "We  ask — we  do  not  re- 
quest, but  we  demand — that  you  Im- 
mediately call  this  group  together,  and 
we  will  be  there." 

I  tliink  there  is  no  reason  under  the 
sun  why.  if  we  would  dem.and  such  ac- 
tion, that  it  v,-ould  not  result  in  a  posi- 
tive movement  toward  peace.  I  repeat, 
as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
just  pointed  out.  not  only  are  the  Rus- 
sians willing,  but  according  to  the  state- 
ment from  which  the  Senator  quoted, 
the  French  are  also  willing. 
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I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  a  UPI 
dispatch  of  today,  under  item  No.  21 — 
which  Is  tuned  ai  12:16  p.m.  today — un- 
der the  heading  "De  Qaulle,"  dateline 
Moscow ; 

President  de  Gaulle  and  Soviet  leaders 
called  today  for  an  end  to  all  foreign  Inter- 
vention In  Vieinani  and  a  return  to  the  1854 
Qenevd  Far  Eiistern  pe<u;e  settlement.  They 
warned  that  the  Vietnam  War  Is  a  threat  to 
peace,  and  said  they  have  agreed  to  continue 
consulting  each  ether  on  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation. They  did  so  In  a  2.000  word  Joint 
declaration  at  the  end  of  the  De  Gaulle  offi- 
cial 12-day  visit  to  Russia  It  waa  signed  by 
De  Gaulle  and  s>ovlet  President  Nikolai 
Podgorny. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  that  a  reconven- 
ing of  the  Geni'va  powers  has  also  been 
advocated  by  U  Thant.  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Not  only  has  he  advo- 
cated it,  but  advocated  it  repeatedly.  He 
has  pointed  out  the  point  which  I  am 
trying  to  maice  in  my  remarks  today; 
The  real  prelude  to  this  is  that  the  pow- 
ers responsible — and  I  hope  we  recognize 
that  we  are  involved,  now,  in  that  war 
over  there — must  try  to  create  the  cli- 
mate, not  for  greater  resistance,  not  for 
pent-up  emotions,  but  for  constructive 
action. 

All  I  can  say  to  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania Ls,  I  wonder  how  interested  we 
would  be  in  peace  if  we  saw  bombs  drop- 
ping on  the  outskirts  of  Washington, 
D.C.?  I  think  it  would  intensify  our  ef- 
forts to  resist,  and  to  say,  "We  will  never 
come  to  the  peace  table  with  those 
people." 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  has  been  said  there  is 
a  crisis  of  credibility  in  our  country  with 
respect  to  our  earnest  desire  to  end  the 
Vietnamese  war  through  negotiations. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  pointed 
out,  with  powerful  logic,  the  many  occa- 
sions on  which,  while  talking  peace,  we 
have  stepped  up  and  escalated  the  war. 

I  would  think  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
State — and,  indeed,  the  President  also — 
wished  to  show  to  the  world  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  statements  that  we  desire 
peace,  the  time  is  right  now,  today  or 
maybe  tomorrow,  but  no  later,  for  the 
President  to  call  on  Russia  and  Britain  to 
reconvene  the  Geneva  powers,  and  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  U  Thant  and  the  United 
Nations  in  bringing  such  a  meeting 
about,  so  that  we  could  sit  down  and  be- 
gin an  end  to  this  frightening  war,  which 
is  costing  the  lives  of  so  many  American 
boys  and  the  crippling  of  so  many  others. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
proper.  Let  me  point  out  that  in  the 
item  which  he  referred  to  a  moment  ago 
about  Secretary  General  U  Thant,  U 
Thant  has  said  the  United  Nations  stands 
by,  ready  and  willing  to  assist.  What  he 
is  saying  to  us  is,  "I  am  willing  to  help 
you:  I  am  willing  to  go  along  and  be  the 
Intermediary,  if  you  wish  me  to  be.  But 
at  least  give  me  something  to  talk  from. 
Give  me  the  starting  signal.  Give  me 
something  to  indicate  that  you  are  will- 
ing  to  move  forward  with  me." 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments,  and  I  congratulate  him 
on  the  splendid  address  he  Is  making.    I 


hope  the  suggestions  we  have  made  in 
this  short  colloquy  will  receive  some  at- 
tention, both  at  Foggy  Bottom  and  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  been  more  diligent  in  his  efforts 
to  seek  a  solution  to  this  terrible  quick- 
sand situation  in  which  we  have  become 
involved.  His  sterling  performance  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  speaks 
well,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the 
entire  committee  and  the  Senate  in 
general. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  kind  words,  and  only  hope,  while  few 
Senators  are  present  this  afternoon,  that 
all  of  them  will  read  my  friend's  percep- 
tive address. 

I  At  this  p>olnt  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  tMr.  Metcalf*  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OflBcer. » 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  who  for  a  long  time  has  led  a 
tremendous  fight  in  the  Senate  toward  a 
peaceful  solution  of  this  problem. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  parentheti- 
cally, before  I  yield,  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who 
carries  the  highest  decorations  of  this 
Government,  should  come  before  us  with 
a  feeling  that  he  is  not  a  patriot. 

I  do  not  mean  to  embarrass  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  but  remarks 
have  been  made  that  we  who  are  inter- 
ested in  peace  are  not  patriotic  to  this 
country  I  l>elieve  that  possibly  more 
courage  is  required  for  some  of  us  to 
speak  out  for  peace  than  is  required  to 
speak  out  for  continued  war. 

I  do  not  mean  to  embarrass  the  Sen- 
ator, but  I  have  spoken  the  truth  about 
his  decorations,  and  his  combat  service 
needs  no  reiteration.  However,  some- 
times people  have  a  tendency  to  lose 
sight  of  some  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  struggle  for  peace. 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  1 
appreciate  the  overly  generous  estimate 
of  me  that  has  l)een  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  but  I  really  rose  to 
commend  him  on  the  clarity  of  his  ex- 
pression today. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  made  a 
number  of  statements  in  recent  months 
on  the  difficult  problem  in  Vietnam.  I 
believe  that  his  contribution  this  after- 
noon represents  his  finest  effort.  I  com- 
mend him  not  only  on  the  clarity  of  his 
statement,  but  also  on  the  remarkable 
courage  that  he  has  displayed  in  every- 
thing he  has  said  this  afternoon. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  took  ©n  a 
new  leadership  role  in  the  Senate  early 
this  year,  not  that  he  had  not  made 
many  great  contributions  in  the  past. 
But  in  speaking  out  as  he  has,  and  in 
using  his  talents  and  skill  to  persuade 
others  to  speak  out.  I  believe  he  has 
made  a  contribution  to  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  issues  in  Vietnam 
and  to  the  discussion  of  those  Issues  In 
the  Senate  and  across  the  country. 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  said, 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  in 
time  of  war  is  to  join  the  parade  No 
great   initiative    is   required.     No    great 


intelligence  of  courage  Is  required  to  drift 
along  with  the  crowd  in  time  of  wtr. 

One  of  the  greatest  Americans  re- 
minded us  a  good  many  years  ago  that 
tlie  first  casualty  in  time  of  war  is  the 
truth.  Therefore,  I  was  happy  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  emphasize  the 
right  of  the  American  people  to  know  the 
truth.  One  way  by  which  they  find  the 
truth  is  through  the  discussion  of  various 
points  of  view  In  the  Senate. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Indian* 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  men  of 
good  will  can  disagree  on  this  issue  and 
on  how  it  should  be  dealt  with.  One 
method  by  which  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problem  can  be  attamed  is  the 
kind  of  frank  expression  of  opinion  with 
which  he  has  favored  Senators  today 

In  my  opinion,  it  will  be  more  difflcult 
for  honest  dissent  to  he  heard  hence- 
forth. The  more  the  bombs  and  the 
guns  roar,  the  more  difflcult  it  is  for 
thoughtful  voices  to  be  heard  over  that 
kind  of  escalation. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  tlie  Senate 
who  loves  public  service  and  loves  politi- 
cal action  more  than  does  tlie  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  know  that  he  does  not 
risk  his  political  career  lightly,  but  he 
takes  that  risk  by  speaidng  out  at  a  time 
when  the  war  is  heating  up,  t>ecause  he 
loves  his  country,  he  loves  lus  family,  and 
lie  loves  the  peace  of  the  world  more  than 
he  is  concerned  about  his  own  political 
security. 

1  believe  that  many  people  in  this 
country  may  at  first  applaud  the  recent 
step-up  in  our  military  effort.  They  are 
looidng  for  some  way  out ;  they  are  look- 
ing for  some  way  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end:  and  the  temptation  is  to  conclude 
tlie  war  with  an  all-out  push  of  that  kind. 
They  t)elieve  that  perhaps  sucli  action 
will  offer  a  solution  that  has  not  yet  been 
found. 

I  recall  the  sad  words  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  after  the  Bay  of  Pl«s 
fiasco.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
recall  that  immediately  after  that  tragic 
misuse  of  American  power  thai  backfired 
on  us,  the  standing  of  President  Kennedy 
in  tlie  public  opinion  polls  went  up.  He 
turned  to  one  of  his  aides  and  said. 

Isn't  it  too  bad  that  the  worse  we  do,  tbe 
more  our  public  opinion  standing  improves? 

I  suspect  that  there  will  be  some  tem- 
poi-ary  applause  for  the  recent  action. 
But  when  the  people  learn  once  again 
that  this  is  not  the  answer  to  the  kind 
of  problems  that  face  us  in  Vietnam,  the 
disillusionment  will  set  in  again. 

Again,  I  applaud  the  Senators  speech 
in  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  fine  words. 

Much  has  been  said  in  frank  discus- 
sions on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about 
the  truth.  I  might  refer  to  some  of  the 
persons  who  prot>ably  do  not  agree  with 
me  about  the  military  efforUs.  but  who 
have  attempted  repeatedly  to  bring  sonae 
facts  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  only  to 
realize  later  that  what  they  had  tried 
to  persuade  others  was  the  truth,  was  not 
the  truth. 

I  recall  that  during  the  summer  of  last 
year,  the  distinguished  Senator  frtW 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI  sUted  that  by 
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the  end  of  the  year  the  armual  cost  of  the 
imr  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
from  $10  billion  to  $12  blUion.  The  Im- 
mediate reply  was: 

H?  Is  wrong;  It  will  not  be  nearly  half  that 
much 

But  when  the  cold  calculations  were 
in.  his  fisrures  were  correct.  He  stated 
that  the  increased  cost  of  the  war  would 
be  much  greater  than  the  people  had 
t)een  led  by  the  military  authorities  to 
believe  it  would  be.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  .-iaid  it  woul<i  co.st  from  $14  bil- 
lion to  S16  billion.  He  said  he  had  al- 
ways apreed  that  that  would  be  the  price. 

The  Secretary'  of  Defense  put^s  the  cost 
at  $14  billion  to  S16  billion.  He  has  al- 
wa.v.s  agreed  that  this  was  the  price 
Portunr  magazine  paints  a  more  realistic 
picture  of  the  cost  at  $23  billion  to  $25 
billion.  When  I  raised  this  question 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  it  was 
said  that  this  figure  was  wrong.  They 
said  the  correct  fitrure  was  $10  billion  to 
$12  billion.  Another  distinguished 
Mcmbpr  of  this  t)ody,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  told  me: 

All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  probably  the 
more  correct  figure  Is  about  $30  billion 

He  is  a  man  who  does  not  agree  with 
the  position  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovernI  and  I 
take  in  connection  with  the  military  as- 
pect of  the  war. 

When  we  talk  about  these  things  there 
is  room  for  vast  difference  of  opinion  but 
there  is  not  room  for  people  to  be  called 
disloyal  to  the  country  because  they  are 
willing  to  stand  up  for  what  they  be- 
lieve. 

If  in  this  country  one  has  to  conform 
to  some  level  of  thinking,  whether  one 
believes  it  or  not.  this  country  has  lost 
one  of  the  basic  pillars  u!X)n  which  it 
wa.^  built 

,.  If  the  Senate  is  not  something  more 
tlian  the  handmaiden  of  iho.se  who  call 
the  tune,  why  not  abolish  the  t>ody  and 
save  the  expense?  If  this  is  supposed  to 
be  the  function  of  the  Senate,  I  see  no 
need  for  serving  here  longer.  I  do  not 
want  it  implied  by  that  that  I  .see  no  use 
for  .scr\'ice.  I  be'.*pvc  the  Senate  is  estab- 
llshini'  as  independence  as  a  branch  of 
the  Ciovoriunent  I  believe  th%  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  is  recognized  as 
a  copartner,  as  was  demonstrated  this 
morninc  It  is  not  going  to  take  a  back 
seat  It  is  going  to  be  present  and  it  is 
going  to  continue  to  point  out  what  it 
believes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr  Church]  is  in  the  Chamber.  His 
leadership  in  this  ne'.d  should  lead  all  of 
us  to  greater  hope  and  inspiration 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
m  the  tribute  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI 
na.s  extended  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  HartkeI. 

Earlu-r  today,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  George  Ball,  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Rjt'.atioris.  In  response  to  questions,  he 
alleged  that  there  was  no  evidence  from 
wie  latest  contacu  with  the  goverrmaent 


of  Hanoi  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  any 
more  inclined  than  before  to  come  to  the 
bargaimng  table:  that  all  of  the  sound- 
ings had  been  negative;  and  that  it  was 
only  after  this  judgment  had  been 
reached  that  the  new  extension  of  the 
bombing  was  ordered 

I  would  ask  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  whether  we  are  not  simply  In- 
creasing the  dosage  of  a  medicine  that 
has  already  failed  to  cure  the  patient? 
We  notch  up  the  war  to  a  still  higher 
level  after  years  of  continuous  escala- 
tion, even  though  the  whole  process  has 
brought  as  no  closer  to  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement than  we  were  12  months  ago. 
and  even  though  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican troops  engaged  in  the  war  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  tenfold? 

I  cannot  see  the  logic  that  leads  our 
decisionmakers  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  has  failed  before  is  now  suddenly 
going  to  succeed  by  notching  the  war  up 
to  a  still  higher  level  of  general  danger. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  agree? 

Mj-.  HARTKE.  I  most  certainly  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken i  issued  what 
I  suppose  would  be  considered  a  rather 
straightforward  statement.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  talk  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken  1  before  he  left  for  his  home 
State.    He  said: 

Not  alone  do  I  mean  what  I  say.  but  I  feel 
It  more  deeply  than  1  said  It. 

I  wi.sh  he  were  here  because  what  he 
said  in  tho.se  statements  is  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  said,  and  that  is 
that  the  same  advice  which  proved 
faulty  in  the  past  is  being  used  over 
again,  and  the  same  reasons  are  being 
given  for  the  same  type  of  action. 

Hopefully  and  prayerfully,  if  this 
would  brins  the  end  to  the  war.  I  believe 
that  the  American  people  would  applaud 
it  But  to  claim,  every  other  week  that 
peace  is  virtually  around  the  comer  has 
the  same  effect  as  the  economic  effect  of 
the  claim  of  the  end  of  a  depression 
being  just  around  the  cornCr.  This 
stirring  of  hope  when  there  is  no  hope 
is  worse  than  being  brutally  truthful 
about  the  facts. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  are 
stronger  than  the  leader.ship  gives  them 
credit  for  being.  I  think  they  have  the 
courage  to  face  up  to  the  facts  of  life 
and  courage  to  be  a  little  humble  in 
front  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  that  be 
the  requirement.  They  have  the  cc^ur- 
age  to  send  fortii  their  youth,  as  they 
have  demonstrated  in  past  military  ef- 
forts We  have  love  of  country  but  we 
also  have  love  of  man.  I  think  that  we 
underestimate  the  character  of  the 
American  people  I  do  not  wish  to  cast 
a  reflection  on  the  American  people  for 
an  eternity  which  they  do  not  deserve 
and  unfortimately  that  is  happening 
more  and  more  each  day. 

I  wonder  how  we  will  justify  it  with 
our  conscience,  the  conscience  of  the 
Nation,  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  understand  that  the 
argument  for  widening  the  war  effort  is 
to  increase  its  cost  to  North  Vietnam  to 


the  point  where  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  forced 
to  the  negotiating  table.  I  have  never 
agreed  with  this  notion,  never  in  the 
past,  nor  do  I  agree  with  it  now 

I  do  not  think  Ho  Chi  Minh  can  be 
forced  to  the  negotiating  table  on  his 
knees — unless  we  drag  him  there  In 
chains. 

I  am  disturbed,  as  is  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkk],  with  the 
moral  implications  of  this  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  I  have  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Western  Europe. 
I  went  to  the  principal  capitals  of  coun- 
tries that  have  long  been  alined  with,  or 
friendly  to.  the  United  States.  I  was  In 
Geneva.  Brussels,  Paris,  London,  Bonn, 
and  West  Berlin.  Nowhere  in  Western 
Europe  is  there  any  enthusiasm  for 
American  policy  in  southeast  Asia.  In- 
deed. I  was  disheartened  by  the  extent 
and  vigor  of  the  criticism. 

When  we  find  so  negative  a  reaction 
to  American  policy  in  so  favorable  a 
region  as  Western  Europe,  one  must  ask: 
How  arc  people  in  other  areas,  areas 
which  are  historically  less  closely  related 
to  the  United  States,  evaluating  Ameri- 
can policy?  What  are  the  Africans 
thinking  about  it?  What  is  the  reaction 
of  Asian  people  in  regions  close  to  Viet- 
nam? 

It  is  clear  that  fewer  and  fewer  gov- 
ernments are  willing  publicly  to  support 
American  policy  Even  Prime  Minister 
Wilson,  who  for  so  long  has  so  stalwartly 
supported  the  American  position  against 
mounting  political  opposition  at  home, 
yesterday  dissociated  his  government 
from  our  most  recent  extension  of  the 
bombing  in  Vietnami. 

I  have  tried  to  analyze  the  growing 
amount  of  opposition  to  our  Vietnamese 
policy  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  at  least  three 
factors  accounting  for  the  adverse  reac- 
tion. First,  there  is  the  factor  that  the 
American  intervention  in  Vietnam  is  a 
conspicuous  one  that  all  the  world  can 
immediately  perceive.  After  all,  we  have 
come  as  an  outsider  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  globe. 

We  have  come  in  massive  numbers 
with  a  gigantic  show  of  expensive  equip- 
ment. We  have  moved  in  typical  Amer- 
ican fashion,  which  fairly  shouts  out  to 
the  whole  world 

So  dramatic  has  this  intervention  been 
that  foreign  people,  for  the  most  part, 
have  lost  sight  of  the  earlier  intervention 
by  the  North  Vietiiamese  into  the  south. 
It  is  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam 
which  has  attracted  world  attention 
This  is  under.standable  fi-om  still  an- 
other standpoint,  because  American  in- 
tervention partakes  of  a  different  char- 
acter. No  matter  how  often  we  stress 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  engaged 
in  an  aggression  against  South  Vietnam, 
we  cannot  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  still  remain  Vietnam- 
ese, and  that  until  the  American  inter- 
vention occurred,  this  was  a  Vietnamese 
war  between  various  factions  of  Viet- 
namese people  in  a  country  that  had  not 
been  traditionally  divided  into  two  parts, 
but  had  historically  preserved  its  gen- 
eral homogeneity.  The  objective  of  the 
war  was  classically  that  of  any  civil  war: 
namely,  to  determine  what  the  character 
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of  the  government  of  Vietnam  would  be. 
and  whether  the  temporary  division 
which  was  established  at  Geneva  In  1954 
was  to  be  sustained. 

Now,  given  these  considerations,  It  is 
entirely  understandable  that  the  world 
should  think  of  the  Vietnamese  war  In 
terms  of  American  intervention,  rather 
than  in  terms  of  the  aggression  of  the 
north  against  the  south.  That  is  one 
factor. 

The  second  factor  is  the  obvious  dis- 
parity In  the  size  of  the  contesting  na- 
tions. The  United  States  is  the  strongest, 
wealthiest,  and  most  powerful  Nation  in 
the  world — and  all  the  world  knows  it. 
We  have  brought  the  great  weight  of 
American  military  power  to  bear — in- 
creastagly  so  with  the  latest  decisions — 
on  a  very  primitive,  undeveloped,  little 
Asian  land  which  most  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  had  never  heard  of  until  the  war 
began. 

Now.  in  that  situation,  there  is  no 
glory  ever  to  be  gained  by  the  United 
States  in  any  sort  of  military  conquest. 
In  that  situation,  the  natural  human 
reaction,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is 
to  identify  with  the  underdog.  This  Is 
working  to  the  advantage  of  the  Hanoi 
government  and  Is  continuing  to  erode 
against  the  prestige  of  the  United  States. 
I  know  that  there  are  those  who  say 
it  does  not  matter,  that  the  United  States 
is  a  great  and  powerful  land  which  can- 
not expect  to  be  loved.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  expect  that  this  country  should 
be  loved,  but  It  does  concern  me  when 
I  find  so  much  evidence  that  we  are  not 
being  respected. 

I  think,  in  part,  this  has  to  do  with  the 
great  Imbalance  represented  In  the 
present  military  action,  and  the  natural 
human  reaction  elsewhere  in  the  world 
to  that  situation. 

Then,  there  is  a  third  factor,  the  fact 
that  although  we  keep  emphasizing  our 
peaceful  intentions  and  our  willingness 
to  go  to  the  conference  table,  we  are  ex- 
panding the  war  effort  at  the  same  time. 
When  we  enlarge  the  war.  on  the  one 
hand,  and  reaissert  our  interest  In  peace, 
on  the  other,  and  this  pattern  persists 
month  after  month,  there  comes  a  time 
when  people  begin  to  doubt  that  our 
deeds  match  our  words.  We  have  often 
said  as  much  in  our  criticism  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  foreign  countries. 
Thus,  I  believe  that,  for  the  first  time, 
there  are  many  people  in  the  world  who 
are  questioning  American  purposes  In 
Vietnam. 

I  mention  these  factors  to  the  Senator 
with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  because  I 
think  that  the  combination  has  led  to  a 
serious  deterioration  in  American  pres- 
tige. It  Is  serious,  not  because  we  expect 
to  be  loved,  but  because  the  moral  posi- 
tion of  this  country  Is  the  basis  for  the 
real  and  lasting  leadership  which  we  can 
exercise  in  world  affairs.  We  are  pay- 
ing a  severe  penalty.  Accordingly,  I  must 
say.  without  extending  my  remarks  fur- 
ther— and  with  apologies  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  who 
awaits  to  make  a  speech  on  this  subject, 
to  which  I  look  forward  with  great  In- 
terest— that  the  latest  extension  of  the 
war  is  part  of  a  pattern  which  la  doing 


this  coimtry  grave  djunage  in  the  eyes 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  placing 
us  in  a  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves Increasingly  Isolated. 

I  would  hope  we  could  look  for  some 
dllTerent  kind  of  prescription.  Instead  of 
continuing  to  increase  the  doses  of  the 
sort  of  medicine  that  clearly  has  not 
worked  in  the  past  and  gives  no  indica- 
tion, according  to  the  latest  evidence  that 
can  be  adduced  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
tiiat  it  is  woklng  for  us  now — some  dif- 
ferent kind  of  medicine  that  will  increase 
the  prospects  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

We  do  not  want  Vietnam  as  a  protec- 
torate of  this  Nation.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  conquer — for  clearly  we  can — it 
Is.  rather,  an  attempt  to  reach  an  equi- 
table settlement  which  can  find  support 
from  all  the  factions  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  lead  ultimately  to  self-deter- 
mination. If  we  can  accomplish  this 
objective,  then  I  think  American  prestige 
will  begin  to  soar  upward  again  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  exceptionally 
fine  address  and  commend  him  for  it 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  shall  have  to  leave 
shortly,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern!  who  is 
waiting  to  make  his  speech. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  I  think  the  three  points  he  has  made 
are  well  taken.  Yet  I  think  the  biggest 
item  in  his  remarks  is  that  part  in  which 
he  points  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
chance  for  continued  leadership  in  the 
world.  We  seem  to  be  throwing  it  away. 
For  what  cause?  We  are  losing  the  right 
to  he  the  moral  and  idealistic  leaders  in 
the  world,  with  Ideals  that  appeal  to 
minds  of  men.  rather  than  pushing  our- 
selves and  forcing  ourselves  with  our 
military  might,  where  the  people  must 
come  to  us  in  chains,  as  the  Senator  has 
said.    I  hope  we  are  past  that  day. 

This  Nation  has  a  Supreme  Court. 
Many  people  criticize  it,  but  not  only  do 
we  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  to 
disagree  with  each  other  and  to  discuss 
those  differences  of  opinion,  but  I  do  not 
know  know  of  anyone  who  advocates  that 
the  American  people  should  iDe  put  m  a 
position  where  they  are  forced,  whether 
by  military  force  or  in  any  other  way,  to 
agree.  This  seems  to  be  a  new  concept 
that  has  sprung  up. 

I  must  leave.  I  think  I  should  go  so  I 
have  a  chance  to  tell  the  British  people 
that  there  is  some  thinking  over  here 
which  indicates  the  Prime  Minister  may 
have  been  right. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  mind  at  all  having  waited  through 
the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. I  am  tempted  to  cut  short  my 
speech.  In  fact.  I  think  that  is  what  I 
shall  do.  because  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  say  what  I  wanted 
to  say  better  th?n  I  can  phrase  it. 

Once  again  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  clarity  and  eloquence 
on  this  subject. 

Before  I  move  on  to  my  own  prepared 
remarks,  apropos  of  what  the  Senator 
had  been  commenting  on  a  few  minutes 
ago,  about  some  of  the  difHcultles  we 
face  In  stabilizing  our  position  in  Viet- 
nam, IS  it  not  true  that  we  have  been 


running  against  the  force  of  natl(Hud. 
ism,  the  desire  for  self-determination, 
through  our  own  Interventtoo.  and  that 
we  have  become  identified  with  tlw  tanm 
which  tiave  not  reflected  the  aspiraOona 
of  the  Vietnamese  people? 

I  call  attention,  for  example,  to  the 
blunt  fact  that  all  but  one  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  generals  who  represent  the 
military  junta  fought  with  the  French 
against  their  own  people  In  the  war  for 
Independence  which  followed  World  War 
II.  Would  not  this  be  roughly  compara- 
ble to  having  eight  or  nine  Benedict 
Arnolds  attempting  to  nm  the  United 
States  in  the  years  that  followed  our  own 
war  for  Independence  some  175  years 
ago? 

Mr  CHURCH  Yes.  The  present 
junta  government  in  Saigon  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  regarded  as  anti-French,  con- 
sidering the  generals  who  form  Ihie  rul- 
ing body.  I  think,  from  the  beginning 
that  the  problem  in  Vietnam  has  been 
that  the  Communists,  at  an  early  date, 
managed  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the 
nationalist  movement.  Ho  Chi  Minh  led 
the  fight  for  independence  against  the 
French. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Ho  Chi  Minh 
was  a  Communist.  I  rejoice  that  in  most 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  the  nationalist 
movements  have  been  non -Communist 
led.  But  the  fact  that  communism  was 
so  closely  identified  with  nationalism  in 
Vietnam  gave  it  strong  popular  appeal. 

This  has  doubtlessly  sustained  Ho  Chi 
Minh  as  a  kind  of  Vietnamese  hero, 
while,  by  the  very  admission  of  the  pres- 
ent officials  who  are  most  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  support  of  American  policy, 
those  who  represent  the  government  in 
Saigon  are  not  even  well  known  to  the 
Vietnamese  people,  let  alone  identified 
with  the  great,  sustained  patriotic  Viet- 
namese endeavor  to  achieve  their  inde- 
pendence from  the  French. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  And  those  who  are 
well  known  are  recognized  for  their  role 
on  the  French  side  in  the  fight  for  inde- 
pendence, as  military  figures  who  joined 
with  the  French  in  trying  to  subdue  the 
Vietnamese  people  in  their  fight  for  in- 
dependence, and  In  keeping  Vietnam  as 
part  of  the  French  empire. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  think  this  underlines  a  point  of 
great  importance.  If  American  policy 
is  to  be  a  factor  in  Asia  in  discouraging 
the  further  spread  of  communism,  it  will 
never  be  accomplished  In  any  lasting 
way  through  the  massive  intervention  of 
western  military  forces. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  occupy  a  lim- 
ited area  like  South  Vietnam  and  hold 
it  for  as  long  as  we  are  wlllinR  to  main- 
tain an  army  of  sufficient  size  in  that 
country.  But  In  the  overall  pattern, 
military  Intervention  in  Asia  under  the 
pui.se  of  preventing  the  spread  of  com- 
munism Is  the  surest  prescription  for 
self-defeat.  The  real  bulwark  against 
commun'sm  in  Asia  is  indigenous  na- 
tionalism, which  has  worked  most  ef- 
fectively in  areas  where  our  presence 
has  been  limited  and  restrained 

Look  at  what  has  happened  in  Indo- 
nesia, where  many  months  ago  Sukarno 
invited  us  out.  Our  own  pre.sence  is  so 
limited  In  that  country  that  we  cannot 
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possibly  claim  credit  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful repression  of  communism  that 
has  occurred  in  Asia. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Would  not  the 
Senator  .say  that  part  of  that  success 

was  brought  on  by  the  lieavyhanded 
taclic5  of  the  Chinese  In  trying  to  in- 
tervene too  obviously  and  too  crudely, 
and  that  they  receive  a  bad  reaction  in 
those  In.stances  where  they  try  to  exert 
their  influence  too  dramatically? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Without  any  question, 
that  is  true.  I  cite  the  example  of 
Burma,  where  there  was  a  Communist - 
led  guerrilla  war  some  years  ago.  Sec- 
reUry  General  U  Thant  of  the  United 
NatioR";.  himself  a  Burmese,  .said  not  long 
ago  that  if  there  had  been  the  kind  of 
military  intervention  in  Burma  that  has 
occurred  in  Vietnam,  he  himself  was  con- 
\'inced  that  Burma  today  would  either  be 
g  partitioned  country,  half -Communist. 
or  all  of  It  would  be  Communist. 

Yet  that  countrj-.  with  more  than  1,200 
miles  of  common  frontier  with  China, 
managed,  through  the  assertion  of  an 
indigenous  nationalist  effort,  to  success- 
fully put  down  the  guerrilla  war. 

That  i.";  the  kind  of  force  t>chind  which 
American  policy  in  Asia  should  rally.  I 
think  th.it  unless  we  learn  this  lesson, 
Vietnam  may  be  the  first  of  a  scries  of 
tragedies  which  can  only  diminish  Amer- 
ican influence  In  that  great  region  of  the 
world 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  permitting  me 
to  trespa-ss  upon  his  time. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  hLs  observations. 

Mr  President,  the  bombing  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  was  doubtless  a  military' 
success  It  testifies  again  to  what  I  ob- 
served during  a  visit  to'  Vietnam  last 
fall— that  our  troops  and  our  pilots  are 
men  of  unquestioned  bravery  and  skill. 
I  think  they  represent  the  finest  combat 
team  we  have  ever  assembled.  As  a 
bomljer  pilot  in  World  War  II.  I  appre- 
ciate the  precision  and  the  remarkable 
capability  of  our  pilots  on  this  mission. 

Doubtle.s.";.  the  destruction  of  a  portion 
of  North  Vietnam's  oil  supply  will  ham- 
per their  conduct  of  the  war.  and  delay 
their  timetables.  It  may  mean  that  they 
»111  have  to  resort  more  to  their  tradi- 
tional guerrilla  tactics  rather  than  re- 
lying so  heavily  on  the  quick  movement 
of  troops  and  supplies  bv  motor  trans- 
pon 

But.  Mr  President.  I  view  the  latest 
bombing  effort  with  deep  misgivings  for 
two  reasons:  First  it  represents  another 
dangerous  new  dimension  to  the  Viet- 
nam war:  and  second  it  dodges  once 
again  the  basic  political  Issue  of  the  con- 
flict It  would  seem  to  be  a  move  toward 
a  bigger,  bloodier,  and  perhaps  longer 
war  and  a  lessening  of  the  chances  for  a 
negotiated  settlement.  As  the  Senator 
froni  Indiana  has  said  so  well  this  after- 
^n.  it  forecloses,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  the  possibility  of  negotiations.  If 
It  follow.s  the  pattern  of  previous  efforts, 
we  can  expect  the  Russians,  the  Chinese, 
and  other  allies  of  North  Vietnam  to  re- 
spond by  sending  more  aid  into  the  war 
It  now  seems  quite  certato  that  each  new 
commitment  of  force  by  us  will  be  met 
by  a  countermove  on  the  other  side. 


What  began  in  the  1950's  as  a  local 
struggle  among  two  groups  in  South 
Vietnam  has  now  moved  another  step 
closer  toward  a  full-scale  international 
conflict.  The  most  obvious  side  result 
of  the  recent  bombing  Is  that  we  have 
lost  the  support  for  our  Vietnam  policy 
of  a  major  ally.  Great  Britain.  The 
British  Prime  Minister  responded  to  the 
bombing  with  the  statement: 

We  must  disassociate  ourselves  from  an 
action  ol  this  kind. 

Let  us  be  clear,  Mr  President,  what  Is 
at  question  here  Is  not  the  obvious 
bravery  and  skill  of  American  soldiers 
and  pilots.  Neither  does  one  question 
the  mlhtary  Impact  of  strategic  Ameri- 
can bombing. 

But  we  are  not  dealing  In  Vietnam  pri- 
marily with  a  military  problem.  We  are 
dealing  primarily  with  a  political  prob- 
lem which  Is  the  establishment  In  Viet- 
nam of  a  stable  govemmefit  that  has  the 
confidence  of  its  own  people.  That  Is  a 
task  which  can  never  be  performed  by 
anyone  other  than  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple them.selves.  And  the  more  we  dodge 
that  central  fact,  the  more  trouble  we 
are  going  to  encounter  In  southeast  Asia 
and  tlie  more  diflBcult  becomes  a  final 
resolution  of  this  tragic  conflict. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  many 
paths  to  peace,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
our  military  advisers  and  our  President 
now  t>elieve  that  the  path  to  peace  In 
Vietnam  lies  In  increasing  military  oper- 
ations. In  the  past  18  months  we  have 
virtually  taken  over  the  war.  But  we 
are  further  away  from  a  settlement  today 
than  we  were  a  decade  ago  or  2  years  ago. 
We  have  no  major  ally  for  our  venture 
there;  we  are  largely  alone  In  the 
struggle. 

A  few  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  targets  which  our  planes  hit  so  accu- 
rately this  week  lies  Saigon,  where  we 
are  backing  a  government  that  Is  inca- 
pable either  of  winning  a  military  strug- 
gle or  governing  its  people.  We  can 
.smash  any  target  we  choose,  but  we  can- 
not deliver  good  government  to  Saigon 
by  bombing  Hanoi. 

I  do  not  di.scount  the  fact  that  it  takes 
time  to  buUd  a  solid  government,  but 
that  Is  basically  a  matter  of  securing  the 
kind  of  indigenous  loyalty  which  Gen- 
eral Ky  and  his  predecessors  have  not 
earned  from  their  people.  Our  greatest 
continuing  error  in  Vietnam  Is  that  we 
are  u.slng  American  troops  and  planes 
to  compensate  for  the  political  weakness 
of  a  regime  that  lacks  the  suppwrt  of  Its 
own  citizens. 

If  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  thousands 
of  American  soldiers  and  pilots,  we  can 
probably  kill  enough  Vietriamese  and  de- 
stroy enough  property  to  win  the  mili- 
tary battles  In  the  end.  Surely,  the 
mighty  United  States,  as  Senator 
Chitrch  Indicated  a  moment  ago.  has 
enough  power  to  crush  a  little  ImpKjv- 
erished  state  like  Vietnam.  But  what 
assurance  do  we  have  that  this  bloody 
crusade  will  produce  a  stable  govern- 
ment In  Saigon  acceptable  to  its  people 
and  friendly  to  the  United  States? 

It  Is  said  that  we  are  bombing  the 
north  to  encourage  General  Ky's  regime 
in  the   south.    But  the  more  America 


takes  over  the  conduct  of  the  war.  the 
more  General  Kj'  uses  his  forces  not  to 
fight  the  Communists,  but  to  suppress 
the  Buddhists  and  other  critics  of  his 
regime. 

A  United  Press  report  yesterday  on  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  states: 

The  strikes  .  .  once  again  gave  a  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  America's  abUlty  to 
bomb  virtually  at  wUl  anywhere  In  the  Com- 
munist nation. 

But  we  had  better  not  draw  tC'O  much 
consolation  from  this  demonstration  of 
American  control  ol  the  skies.  The  issues 
that  will  determine  the  futtire  of  Viet- 
nam are  on  the  ground — In  the  rice 
paddies,  the  villages,  and  within  the  Viet- 
namese people.  I  can  think  of  no  real 
problem  in  South  Vietnam  that  is  going 
to  be  solved  by  bombing  Nortli  Vietnam. 

Even  if  we  win  all  the  military  battles, 
I  fear  that  the  results  will  be  something 
as  follows: 

First.  We  will  have  so  completely  de- 
stroyed the  fabric  of  Vietnamese  society 
that  either  the  Communists  or  some 
other  dictatorial  regime  will  take  over 
by  default,  or  else  American  forces  will 
have  to  stay  there  indefinitely. 

Second.  We  will  succeed  in  driving  the 
North  Vietnamese  into  a  closer  and 
closer  alliance  with  their  traditional 
enemy — China,  and  perhaps  succeed  in 
reuniting  the  now  fractured  Commimist 
bloc.  Creatmg  a  inilitarj-  and  political 
wasteland  in  Vietnam  is  an  Invitation  to 
Chinese  penetration. 

Third.  We  viill  jeopardize  the  most  im- 
portant diplomatic  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  Improved  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States — the  world's  two  great  nuclear 
powers. 

Foiu-th.  We  will  have  damaged  the 
worldwide  moral  and  political  infliience 
of  the  United  States  in  bypassing  the 
United  Nations  by  a  unilateral  demon- 
stration of  the  capacity  of  a  rich,  white 
Western  nation  to  crush  a  backward 
Asiatic  state. 

Fifth.  In  addition  to  the  mestimable 
lo6S  of  thousands  of  oiu"  finest  young 
men.  the  $2  billion  a  month  that  we  are 
poiu-ing  into  this  war  will  jeopmrdize  the 
value  of  our  dollar,  increase  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  on  our  economj-.  and 
luidercut  Impxjrtant  programs  of  social 
and  economic  progress  in  our  own  society. 

Instead  of  self-defeating  efforts  to 
compensate  for  the  political  weakness 
of  South  Vietnam  by  bombing  North 
Vietnam.  I  would  suggest  the  five  follow- 
ing step>s: 

First.  We  should  try  to  make  credible 
to  all  parties  our  commitment  to  holding 
elections  as  has  been  promised  by 
Premier  Kj\  We  should  make  this  com- 
mitment clear  to  the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary, to  the  different  civilian  ftictions, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  The  great- 
est danger  is  that  a  new  army  coup  to 
forestall  the  elections,  or  a  move  by  Ky 
to  constrict  the  elections  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  lose  all  appeal  to  the  civilian 
leaders,  and  especially  the  Buddhist 
groups.  We  should  try  to  maintain  the 
momentimi  of  Ky's  promise,  whether  or 
not  Ky  himself  survives  or  is  replaced  by 
a  new  military  coup  or  by  the  sort  of 
military -civilian  panel  contemplated  in 
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the  last  few  weeks.  Only  elections  can 
prcxluce  the  sort  of  balance  that  will  re- 
a&sure  Jealous  factions  of  a  voice  in  the 
Government  and  protection  against 
persecution.  All  significant  political 
groups  including  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  mast  be  invited  to  participate 
in  the  elections  and  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  elections. 

Second.  I  suggest  no  further  U.S.  mili- 
tary buildup  in  Vietnam  pending  elec- 
tions. I  would  urge  that  we  end  the 
bombing  operations  and  that  we  curtail 
our  offensive  operations  on  the  groiuid. 
Third.  I  suggest  that  we  or  Saigon 
seriously  attempt  to  negotiate  directly 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front  for 
a  cease-fire  before  the  elections.  I  have 
always  found  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  rationality  of  refusing  to  negotiate 
with  the  NLF  If  It  is  true  that  the 
NLP  as  a  fighting  force  is  controlled  by 
Hanoi  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  northern 
Conimunist  Party,  then  it  makes  no 
difference  wliether  we  deal  with  them 
or  with  the  Hanoi  government.  As  far 
as  northern  elements  are  concerned, 
dealing  with  them  admits  no  more  than 
that  they  are  in  the  south,  and  as  far 
as  southern  elements  are  concerned, 
dealing  with  them  could  not  be  objec- 
tionable unless  it  amounted  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  belligerency  in  a  legal  sense, 
which  would  be  quite  unnecessary.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  NLF  is,  as  It  claims  to 
be,  a  fully  representative  independent 
southern  organization,  we  must  talk  with 
them  directly  one  day.  To  quibble  over 
the  Implications  of  recognizing  the  ex- 
istence of  the  NI.F  when  so  many  lives 
are  being  lost  every  day  in  warfare  with 
them  is  a  nightmarish  absurdity 

As  to  the  participation  of  the  NLF  in 
the  election  and  the  arrangements  for 
siich  an  election,  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  are  the  only  terms  they  could  ac- 
cept for  a  cease-fire.  A  cease-fire  is  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  the  election 
process  Furthermore,  the  objections  to 
NLF  participation  that  were  valid  10 
years  ago  no  longer  apply.  As  previous- 
ly stated,  they  are  by  no  means  the  only 
organized  national  political  force  any 
longer :  their  program  is  no  longer  with- 
out competitors,  their  leaders'  names  are 
unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  people  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  political  lead- 
ers, and  although  their  control  Is  effec- 
tive in  large  areas  of  the  countryside,  it 
is  minimal  In  the  population  centers;  it 
may  very  well  be  that  they  would  get  a 
minor  fraction  of  the  vote  In  an  authen- 
tic election. 

Fourth.  I  suggest  the  introduction  of 
an  effective  international  presence  In 
South  Vietnam  to  help  assure  the  valid- 
ity and  Integrity  of  the  electoral  process. 
It  should  remain  during  an  interim  pe- 
riod to  help  stabilize  the  political  scene. 
This  would  rectify  to  some  degree  our 
Initial  mistake  of  intervening  unilateral- 
ly in  a  complex  stniggle  that  calls  for 
action  by  the  International  commimity. 
It  now  seems  unlikely  that  the  Security 
Council  will  undertake  this  task,  but  the 
members  of  the  Intematiorial  Control 
Commission  have  given  signs  of  a  will- 
ingness to  do  so. 

Fifth.  I  suggest  immediate  reaffirma- 
tion   by    the    DS     Government    of    its 


readiness  to  abide  by  the  results  of  free 
elections,  readiness  to  withdraw  U.S. 
military  troops  and  bases  from  South 
Vietnam,  and  readiness  to  observe  the 
essential  provisions  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords, including  the  possibility  of  peace- 
ful reunification  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

I  fully  endorse  the  recommendation 
made  by  Senators  Hartke  and  Clark 
this  afternoon  for  a  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  to  seek  an  end  to  the 
war.  The  current  discussions  between 
President  de  Gaulle  and  the  Russian 
Government  seem  to  hold  out  a  new 
hope  that  Russia  might  cooperate  with 
Britain  as  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  in  calling  for  a  new  confer- 
ence on  Vietnam. 

The  NLF  may  reject  these  proposals. 
Perhaps  the  most  likely  response  is  a 
demand  for  the  prior  withdrawal  of 
American  troops,  harking  back  again  to 
the  Geneva  accords.  In  that  case,  the 
demonstrable  presence  of  North  Viet- 
namese formations  in  the  south  in  the 
last  year  or  two  would  give  us  a  bargain- 
ing point.  We  could  agree  to  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  in  return  for  the 
withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  forces. 
But  whatever  the  initial  reply  from  the 
other  side,  I  think  that  the  cessation  of 
our  bombing  and  offensive  ground  ac- 
tions, combined  with  a  proposal  for  a 
cea.se-hre.  open  elections,  and  direct  ne- 
gotiations is  the  right  policy  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  right  policy  if  the 
projxisal  succeeds  It  is  the  rigiit  policy 
if  it  starts  a  dialog  with  the  enemy,  no 
matter  how  protracUxl.  And  it  is  the 
right  p<ilicy  even  if  the  NLF  rejects  it 
for  a  time,  because  it  will  show  the  non- 
Communist  political  forces  in  Vietnam 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  desires  peace  and  self-determina- 
tion for  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  reveal- 
ing factors  in  our  Vietnam  experience 
has  been  the  widespread  opposition  to  our 
policy  of  a  large  portion  of  our  academic 
and  religious  communities.  The  moral 
and  intellectual  questions  associated  with 
a  great  nation  tiTing  to  bring  its  enor- 
mous military  might  to  bear  on  the 
troubles  of  a  small  turmoil-afflicted  state 
have  deeply  disturbed  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans. 

A  profound  expression  of  the  con- 
science of  the  academic  and  professional 
communities  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times.  June  5.  1966.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  statement 
and  the  names  of  its  spon.sors  be  printed 
at  tills  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  together  with  a  brilliant  analy.sis 
of  our  Vietnam  dilemma  by  Prof.  Hans 
J.  Morgenthau  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  which  appeared  in  the  May  28 
issue  of  the  New  Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  5.  1966| 
On  Viztnam 
Events  of  the  past  few  months  have  further 
undermined  the  administration's  stated 
ratlonaie  for  involvement  In  Vietnam — that 
American  armed  force  Is  there  to  defend  the 
Vietnamese.  The  continuing  demonstrations 
in  Hue,  Danang  and  Salgion.  with  their  anti- 


Ky  and  anti-American  slogans,  have  made  !t 
clearer  than  ever  that  the  Baigon  regime  hat 
virtually  no  popular  supp)ort.  Military  acUr- 
Itles  have  been  steadily  escalated,  and  Amen, 
can  military  power  has  been  forced  to  awume 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  from  the  So'jtfc 
Vietnamese  army.  An  estimated  100,000 
soldiers  deserted  this  army  in  1965  alone 
(NY   Times  2-24-66)  . 

The  successive  regimes  in  Saigon  which  our 
government  has  been  supporting  were  nevtr 
popularly  elected,  and  since  shortiy  after 
the  Inception  of  the  civil  war  have  not  gcv- 
erned  more  than  a  portion  of  South  Vietnam 
Nonetheless,  the  administration  has  at- 
tempted Justification  for  American  mlUtarT 
Intervention  by  claiming  that  these  regimes 
have  had  popular  support  and  cuuld  there- 
fore be  considered  legitimate  governmenit 
for  all  of  South  Vietnam 

The  dramatic  exposure  of  these  false  pre- 
niises  and  of  the  fragile  basis  for  our  poUclee 
ha-s  led  many  prominent  Americans  includ- 
ing some  former  supporters  of  the  war  to 
declare  that  our  forces  must  be  prepared  to 
leave  Vietnam  if  a  new  government  there 
asks  us  to  do  so 

But  our  administration's  previous  responw 
to  reverses  in  Vietnam  has  been  escalation 
bringing  with  it  increa.sing  death  and  de- 
struction, and  we  are  particularly  alarmed 
at  the  extension  of  B-52  bombings  to  the 
North  and  new  air  raids  in  ine  Hanol-Hai- 
phong  aiea  To  e.scalate  niUitary  while  our 
position  disintegrates  politically  is  Immoral, 
futile  and  perilous. 

Purtherniore,  while  Increasing  numbers  of 
political  leaders  and  commentators  questloE 
the  entire  policy  of  the  United  .St^ites  in  Viet- 
nam, the  American  force,  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men.  is  conducting 
'sP!irch-and-klU"  operations  and  conunues 
miusslve  daily  bombings  in  the  course  or 
which  thou.«ands  of  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
cans are  being  killed  and  wounded. 

The  interests  of  our  coitntry  and  tht 
Strength  of  our  belief  in  the  right  of  self- 
tietermmation  demnnri  that  tcay^  be  imrnt- 
diately  fimnd  to  disengage  ourselves  from 
thtv  intolerable  situati07i.  We  are  convinced 
that  such  a  course  is  in  accord  ivith  the  mood 
0/  increasing  numbers  of  Americans. 
We  mil  ufK-iii  our  government 
To  cease  all  bombing.  North  and  South 
and  all  other  offen.sive  military  operation.' 
Immediately. 

To  indicate  that  It  will  negotiate  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  all  other  In- 
terested parties  for  a  peaceful  settlement 

To  encovirape  In  every  w.iy,  and  in  no  way 
to  Interfere  with,  the  free  exercise  of  popular 
sovereignty  In  Vietnam; 

To  evaluate  seriously  whether  self-deter- 
mination for  the  Vietnamese  as  well  as  our 
own  national  Interests  would  not  be  beet 
served  by  termination  of  our  military  pre»- 
ence  in  Vietnam. 

MEMBERS     OF     THE     ACADEMIC     COMMUNTTT 

The  undersigned  all  are  members  of  the 
faculties  at  the  Indicated  institutions,  which 
are  cited  for  Indentlflcatlon  purposes  only. 

Alabama 
StiUman  College 
Thorpw  Butler.  Donald  R  Fletcher  Jona- 
than S  Golan  Richard  King,  FYedenck  I 
Kuretskl.  Lawrence  Rubin.  Barbara  P  Tinker 
Robert  F  Tinker,  David  M  Wax.  Robert  Wein- 
berg, and  Joshua  Williams 

Other  Institutions 
Theodora   Klltzke.   Harold    A    Nelson,  snti 
Melville  Price. 

ArisoTia 
Arizona  State  University 
Marvin  M.  PIsher,  Donald  W  Gelsen.  Boto- 
ert  A.  Helmann,  Thomas  Ford  Hoult.  M- 
mund  G.  Howells,  Leo  B  Levy  Audrey  Mac- 
ISonald,  Robert  Reln'l.  Morris  J  Starsky,  » 
Alexander  Votlchenko 
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University  of  Arizona 

James  R.  Anthony,  D  F  Fleming.  Donald 
y  Freeman.  Harold  C  Prirts,  ClifTord  M 
ivtle.  Hormoz  Mahmoud.  Paul  .S  MHrtln.  Rus- 
sell She.'man.  Cornelius  Steellnk.  C.  E.  'Wil- 
son 

California 

California  State  College.  Long  Beach 
Harold  .'\splz.  Roscoe  L.  Buckland.  Earl  R 
Carlson,  Gene  Dlnlelll.  Le<">nard  Fe!7  Alan 
Glasser.  Raphael  Hanson.  Roy  K  Helntz, 
Rictiard  Lyon.  Frank  G.  Nelson.  Samuel  Pol- 
lach.  William  M  Resch.  Alfred  Sheets.  Robert 
Thayer.  J.  J.  Thompson.  David  A.  Williams, 
.\;va  Yano 
California  State  Colleges,  Other  Branches 

Huguette  Bach.  C  Wt',sley  Bird.  Marguerite 
Dunton,  Leonard  Feldman.  Amnon  Gold- 
worth.  Peter  A  Griffin,  Paul  Hayner,  Stanley 
P  Hughart  Elizabeth  Huttman.  Edw^ard  J. 
Jar,  Bonnie  B  Keller,  Marvin  E  Lee,  An- 
t.hony  R  Lovaglia.  Bernard  Marcus.  Arnold 
Mechanic.  Walter  Nelson.  E  Nomlkos.  Peter 
R  Orl  Thomas  H  Pagenliarf .  Gerald  C  Pres- 
;  in,  William  Sawrey,  Andrew  Scott,  Gerald  S. 
Mltierman  .lohn  Sperling.  Hobart  E.  Thomas. 
-Tivia  Vatuk,  Robert  L  Zeppa,  William  Otto 
:u!ier 

University  of  California.  Berkeley 

Max  Alfert.  Paul  J  Alpers.  Cyril  P  Atkln- 
s.:r.  Michael  W  Baker.  Johas  A  Barish.  Ed- 
xsid  N  Barnhart.  Diana  Baumrlnd,  Ernest 
Becker.  .Mbert  M  Bendlrh.  W  E  Berg.  Gerald 
D  Berreman.  Frederick  A  F.  Berry,  Stephen 
Booth  Thomas  C.  Brettner.  Lawrence  D. 
Brown. 

Wallace  L  Chafe,  Seymour  Chatman.  Mark 
V  Chrlstensen.  Aaron  V  Ciourel.  John  A, 
r.ausen.  Robert  A.  Cockrell,  Philip  A.  Cowan, 
Hans  O  Daellenbach.  Joanne  D'Andrea.  Wll- 
Wixa  R  Dennes,  Stephen  P  DUiberto.  Isadoja 
Ding.  Vincent  Duckies,  Richard  M.  Dudley, 
Joseph  J   Duggan.  J.  W    Dyckman. 

Garrett  Eckbo,  John  Edmunds,  John 
Ernest  Paul  Forman.  Dorothy  E.  Gibson, 
Christian  Gram.  Robert  Greene,  Douglas  E. 
Greiner.  John  J.  Gump>erz,  Michael  J  Harner, 
Rober.  A  Harris.  John  E  Hearst.  Max  Helrlch. 
Robert  F  Heizer,  Morris  W.  Hlrsch.  EUna 
Holft 

Karl  Ka.sten  Jack  F  Kirsch.  David  Kretch, 
.'■-seph  R  Levenson.  J  A  Levlne,  William  Z. 
Lldlcker,  Ler.n  F.  Lltwack,  Norman  Llvson, 
M  Loeve.  .Sheldon  Mnrgen.  Jonathan  Middle- 
brook.  Jacob  Milgrom.  Henry  Miller.  C  R. 
Moclne,  Ralph  L.  Moellering.  C  Bradley 
Woore  Forrest  Mozer,  Charles  Muscatine. 
?suj  Mussen  « 

S  M  N.'wbercer.  John  B  Nlelands.  Simon 
NichoUori  Raymond  D  Oliver,  Paul  Omellch, 
Edward  M  Opton.  Jr.,  A  Pabst.  Oscar  H. 
Pins  SherwcKxl  Parker.  Melvln  L  Perlman. 
Peter  L  Petrakls,  Rudolph  L.  Plpa.  George  O. 
Poinar  Jr  ,  Ralph  W.  Powell. 

•Norman  Rabkin,  Lydla  Rapoport.  D.  P. 
Reay.  Jesse  Reichek  Karen  S  Renne.  Gordon 
G  Roadarmel.  Rnssell  Hope  Robblns.  Walden 
K  Roberts  Raphael  M  Robinson.  William  S. 
Robinson,  Harry  Rubin 

Donald  .Sarason.  Meyer  J  Scharreck.  Henry 
■'^hePe  Irwin  .Schelner.  Mark  Schorer,  Peter 
H  Selz,  William  P.  Shipley,  Joseph  H  Sllver- 
[nm  Dan  I  SI.  bin,  M.  Brewster  Smith,  Ralph 
'  Pmlth  R  H  Somers.  Kenneth  M  Stampp, 
me  Steffen.;.  Gunther  S.  Stent,  George  W 
Stocking,  Jr ,  Herbert  L  Strauss,  Fred  Stripp, 
R  C  Strohman,  Herbert  Sussman.  Edward  S. 
Sylvester 

Sieve  Talbot.  P,  Emery  Thomas  Tony  Ttl- 
^1.  Donald  Ultam,  James  Vlivmls.  "civde 
*alu-haftic.  Frederick  Wakerman,  Jr  ,  Law- 
^nce  Waidron.  Richard  P.  Wlebe,  Steven 
Weinberg,  David  W.  Weiss.  L  E  WeLss 
^old  Widom  Clyde  D.  Wilson.  Donald  M 
"^»on.  Reginald  E.  Zelnick.  Robert  B.  Zevln. 
°^'  E  Zlmmer,  Michael  Zimmerman. 
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University  of  California.  Davis 

Max  Bach,  William  Blglow.  Gulbank 
Chakerian,  Edmond  Coetantlni.  Richard  D. 
Cramer.  S.  Plshman.  Gerald  Priedberg.  Carles 
R.  Grau,  Richard  E.  Grimm.  Jay  L  Hallo, 
Charles  A.  Hayes,  Jr..  Roland  Hoermann. 
Clyde  E.  Jacobs.  Kurt  Krelth.  Marshall  Lind- 
say, John  H  Madison,  Allen  G  Marr,  Doug- 
las L.  Mlnnls.  Lawrence  Rappaport.  Donald 
M  Reynolds.  Alvin  D  Sokolow.  G  Ledynrd 
Siebblns,  Sherman  Stein.  Matthew  Stolz.  Ed- 
ward Then.  Louis  F.  Weschler 

University  of  California,  Other  Branches 
Inge  Bell.  Frederick  A.  Eiserllng.  Carolyn 
PIsher,  Bill  Garoutte,  Alan  W  C  Green,  Don 
L.  Jewett.  David  R.  Krieg,  George  G  Latles, 
Alexander  Miller.  Norman  Miller,  Ernest 
Newbrun.  Stewart  E.  Perry.  John  Pickett. 
Eugene  Rosenberg,  Eli  Sercarz,  John  P.  Se- 
ward, Stephen  A.  Shapiro,  Alfred  Strickholm. 
Irving  Zabin. 

Merritt  College 

Suzanne  Adams.  Douglas  Baugh.  Lloyd 
Baysdorfer.  Helen  Bersle.  Kenneth  Castellno. 
Harry  Caughren.  Deborah  Dlzard.  Charles 
Duffy.  Ronald  Eberhart.  Roland  Gangloff. 
Beverly  Gilbert.  Marv  Greer.  James  Harris. 
Edith  A.  Jenkins.  Douglas  E.  Kyle,  J  Elaine 
Lockley,  James  B.  Lyons. 

Marian  Malloy,  Yale  Maxon.  Irwin  Mayers. 
Doris  A.  Meek,  Lois  Michel,  Alex  Pappas. 
Jack  Paul.  Harriet  Polt.  Frank  A.  Poulos, 
Merle  Quait,  Robert  Seward.  Patricia  Smelt- 
zer.  Glenand  Spencer,  Frank  W  Stortl, 
Thomas  R  Trent.  Helen  Sande  Truber.  Eve 
St.  Martin  Wallensteln.  'Wayne  Welch,  Mau- 
rice Wolfe. 

Stanford  University 

Kenneth  J.  Arrow,  Paul  Berg,  Barton  J. 
Bernstein.  Marc  Bertrand.  William  A,  Bon- 
ner. Robert  McAfee  Brown.  'William  Calln,  W. 
B.  Camochan.  Raymond  B    Clayton.  William 

A.  Clebsch.  Charles  Drekmeler.  Melvln  Edel- 
steln,  Solomon  Peferman,  Naomi  C  FYanklln. 
H   Bruce  Franklin,  John  G   Gtirley. 

William  Halpern.  John  C  Hotchklss.  Karel 
de  Leeuw.  John  C.  Lapp,  Mark  Mancall.  Hu- 
bert Marshall.  Thomas  C  Moser.  Ingram  Ol- 
kln.  Thomas  F.  A.  Plaut.  Yr^.aj  Rogat.  Arnold 
A  Rogow.  Irene  Rosenthal -Hill.  Nevltt  San- 
ford.  Leonard  I.  Schiff,  Paul  S.  Seaver.  Ru- 
dolph Sher,  Albert  E  Shirk.  Jr.,  George 
Stark.  Charles  M.  Stein.  Wilfred  Stone.  Paul 
Wallln,  Charles  Yanofsky. 

Other  Institutions 

Rose  Arlna,  John  W  Bailey  Da\-ld  Balti- 
more, Sol  Bernstein,  George  P  BUim.  Thomas 
H.  Brem.  Scott  Buchanan.  Edward  W  Bor- 
gers,  Brian  Carrahee,  F.S  C.  Robert  B 
Chesne.  Melvln  Cohn,  Renato  Dulbecco,  John 
Dunbar 

Porter  Ewlng.  .Sellna  H.  F^ulhaber.  Richard 
Penner.  W    H    Ferry.  Carolyn  Fisher.  Albert 

B.  F*riedman.  Edwin  F\issen  Duncan  V.  Gil- 
lies. Amnon  Goldworth.  Alfred  Gottschalk. 
Norman  K  Gottwald,  William  Grothkopt.  Jr  , 
Hugh  Hamilton.  Ronald  J.  Hochede.  John  P 
Huttman,  Irving  P.  Laucks,  Edwin  Lennox. 
Richard  Llchtman 

D  B.  Klein,  Peter  V  Lee,  Helen  E  Martin. 
Tliomas  G  Maskalerls,  Bertram  1  Meyers, 
Donald  McDonald.  Leona  Miller.  W.  M  Miller, 
M  Lenore  Navarro.  I.H.M..  John  Nlven. 
Glenn  W.  Price.  Edward  Reed,  Herbert  R. 
Relnelt,  Jr..  Theodore  O  Reyhner.  Douglas 
Saxby,  Stanley  Shelnbaum,  Mary  Springer, 
Norman  Springer.  Marshall  'Walngrew.  W  M. 
W'eldman.  Harvey  Wheeler,  Richard  P.  Wlche. 

Connecticut 

University  of  Connecticut 

Max    M     Allen.    Shirley    Arlker,    James    H 

Bvrnett,    Rufiis    A     Blanshard.    Edward    G. 

Boettlger,  Gary  M.  Brodsky.  Joyce  Brodsky, 


Eric  W.  Carlson,  Joseph  B  Gary  Thomas  P 
Churchill.  Arthur  Chovmck.  "  William  R. 
Clark.  Albert  K  Cohen.  David  J  Colfax, 
Irving  P.   Cummlngs.  Douglas  P.  Crowne. 

Jack  M  Davis.  Norman  T  Davis.  Hollls  F. 
Fait.  Charles  A,  Fr;tz  Anita  D  Fritz,  Ken- 
neth Forman.  Amengo  Panna.  Herbert  I. 
Goidstone.  Michael  T  Gregor'c.  John  Greg- 
oropoulos,  Mortimer  Gulney.  Joan  J  Hall, 
Hugh  M.  Hamll.  George  Hemphill,  David  A. 
Ivry.  Eleanore  B    Luckey 

Charles  A.  McLaughlin,  Harry  J.  Marks, 
Robert  G  Mead,  Alexander  G.  Medlcott  Wil- 
liam T.  Moynihan.  Kent  R  Newmyer.  J.  D 
O'Hara.  'Wliilam  C.  Orr.  Lawrence  L  Parrlsh, 
Robert  A.  Peters,  Matthew  N.  Proeer,  Max 
Putzel, 

Kenneth  Ring,  Compton  Rees.  Robert  A, 
Rollin,  William  Rosen.  Melvyn  Rosenthal, 
Jay  S.  Roth,  Lorraine  A.  Roth.  Julian  B 
Rotter.  James  Scully,  David  A.  Sonstroem, 
William  C.  Spengemann,  Thomas  K  St^nd- 
Ish,  Milton  R.  Stern.  William  G.  Walker. 
Ellen  L.  W'alker.  Herbert  Weil.  TTiomas 
Wilcox,  William  A.  Wilson.  Jr.,  Roger  Wllken- 
feld,  Sam  Wltryol,  George  E.  WoU,  Nancy  C. 
Wolf,  David  Zeaman. 

Wesleyan  University 

Edgar  P.  Beckham,  Richard  V  Buei.  Jr.. 
Nathanael  Greene.  Peter  Kllby,  James  R. 
Liisardi,  Ba.sll  J  Moore,  Richard  M  Ohmann, 
Philip  Pomper.  David  E  Swift.  John  E. 
Theismeyer,  David  A.  Titus 

Yale  University 

Albert  Berry,  E  J.  Boell,  Arthur  Branden- 
burg. Robert  A  Dahl.  David  Danelskl  Ed- 
ward S  Deevey  Jr  Da\-id  Egper.  T^.omas  I. 
Emerson.  Edmund  Fantlno,  Charles  W  For- 
man, Jo.seph  Gall.  Arthur  W  Oalston,  Alan 
Garen.  Joseph  Goldstein 

Dorothy  M.  Horstmann.  Shane  Hunt. 
FYanklln  Hutchinson.  G,  E  Hutchinson.  Rob- 
ert L  Jackson.  Michael  Kahn.  David  Kelsey. 
Friedrlck  Kessler,  T  C  Koopmans,  Christo- 
pher A  Larkln,  David  Little  Staughton  Lynd. 

James  A.  Mau.  David  G  MiUer,  Paul  S. 
Minear.  Harold  Morowitz,  G  D  Nosu->w  How- 
ard Pack.  Janet  Pack.  Louis  H.  Pollack.  D  F. 
Poulson. 

Charles  A.  Reich,  Clark  Reynolds.  Harry 
Rudln.  Alan  E  .Samuel.  Herbert  ScArt,  Hames 
P.  Sewell.  Gaddis  Smith.  Albert  J.  Solnlt, 
Julian  Sturtevant.  Clyde  W.  Summers.  Sidney 
Tarrow.  W.  Sibley  Towner.  Robert  TYlffen, 
J,  P.  Trlnkhaus,  G.  R.  Wyatt. 

Other  iTiStitutlons 

Konrad  Bieber.  Roljert  Bredeson.  Rol>ert 
Currier.  Sol  Feigenbaum.  Mildred  Gordon. 
Mackle  L  Jarrell.  Helen  Reeve.  Ernest  C. 
Schleslnger,  Hassan  Zandy. 

Delaware 

University  of  Delaware 
R     J     Bresler    C     A     Carpenter.   Jr  ,    D.   E. 

IngersoU.  S.  E.  Koss,  S.  Lukachevich.  G  Malz, 
F  Roberts.  E  Seymour  B  Skyrms  R  Welters. 

District  of  Columbia 
Catholic  University 

H  B  Atabek,  Rev  Charles  E.  Curran.  Rich- 
ard des  Jardins.  A.  J  Durelli.  Ma.-y  E.  Fltz- 
patrick.  Rt  Rev  Msgr  Paul  Hanly  Furfey. 
Hans  G,  Furth  Gerald  J  Goodwin,  Rev  T.  J. 
Harte.  Gustav  B  Hensel,  John  J,  Hocker.  Jas- 
per IngersoU.  Gottfried  O  iJing.  Cecil  P. 
Nelson,  Rev  Carl  J  Peter,  John  Renaldo,  Rev. 
Walter  J.  Smith.  Jerome  Steffena  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Walsh.  Y.  C  Whang,  James  Younlsa. 
Shuh-Jlng  Yinp 

Other  Institutions 

Gloria  W.  Bishop,  William  H.  Denham. 
James  Donaldson.  Irving  Franke,  H  David 
Hammond.  Nathan  Hare.  Edmond  Harris. 
Rev.  Richard  T.  McSorley.  Richard  Raskin, 
Lewis  Schlpyper,  Arthur  Woskow 
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Idaho  State  University 

Svlvlft  Cllne,  Arthur  B  HlUabold.  Jane 
Hlllabold.  Wilbur  Huck.  P  O  Jarvls.  Arthur 
Klncaid,  Mary  Kita],  Ann  Leger.  R.  A  Lyman. 
Nicole  O'Connor.  Gerald  Priori,  MlreiUe  Sol- 
Ignac.  John  F   Walker 

/ill  riots 

University  of  Chicago 
Rf)bert  M  Adams.  Hannah  Arendt,  Peter 
M.  Blau.  Lena  S  Blau.  William  Fowler,  God- 
frey S  Oetz.  Richitrd  H  Jenney.  John  H.  Law. 
Jesse  Lemiah,  Le..ter  K  Little,  Edward  Low- 
InsKy.  Roy  P  Mackal.  Bernlce  L.  Neugarten, 
Davsd  M  Schneider,  John  M  Shllen.  Michael 
Stocker.  Sheldon  S  Tobln,  Merua  R,  VUlar- 
ejo.  Ira  O    Wool.  Benjamin  D    Wright. 

University  of  Illinois 
Alexander  Abnehlan.  Norman  Blackburn. 
M  K  Brussel,  Letierlo  Calapial.  Robert  Car- 
roll. Michael  Olaubman.  Joseph  Landln, 
Michael  Lewis.  Ofcar  lewis.  E  F  Masur.  Alan 
McConnell.  John  Pappademoe.  H.  Y   Tlenen 

Northern  Illinois  University 

Harold  Alklns.  John  Antes.  R.  M  Archer. 
Thomas  Blomqiil.'^t.  Ralph  Bowen.  Donald 
M  Brayton.  Waldo  W  Burchard.  William 
Bussen  Roger  C^irvsso  Merton  Dillon.  Ray- 
mond Dltrlchs.  Melvln  Dubofsky. 

Emory  Evans,  Salvador  .1  Fajardo.  Arnold 
B  Pox.  Charles  Frecdeman.  Charles  H 
George.  Linn  B  Grave*.  Jack  C.  Gray.  Michael 
Hays.  Ertrl  Haytr  M.izhar  Hazan,  Martin 
KulUoh.   Benjamin   Keen.  Samuel  Kinaer 

Tllden  J  Le  MeUe,  John  Lloyd.  Andrew 
Mac  Lelflh,  R  L.  Morgenthau.  Prank  Mor- 
row Jr  .  Donald  Murray.  C  Mason  Myers,  Ken- 
neth Owens  J  Norman  Parmer.  Carl  Parrtni. 
Robert  H  Renshaw.  Albert  Reels.  Jesse  P 
Rltter  Jr  .  Rosendo  Rivera,  Marvin  S  Rosen. 
Saul  Rtwenthal  Hans-Jcx-hen  Schlld.  Robert 
Schneider,  Martha  E  Schreln.  Jordan 
Schwarz,  James  Shirley.  Luclen  Stryk.  D 
Raymond  Tourville.  Charles  Tucker. 

Bruce  Von  Zcllon  David  Wagner.  Allen 
Weaver  Dale  Weeks.  David  Welborn.  Patrick 
White,  James  C    WUcox.  Alfred  Young 

Other  Institutions 
Carl  Condlt  Forrest  F  Cleveland,  Robert 
Eisner.  Paul  E  Fanta.  Robert  Filler.  Rev  O 
G  Grant.  S  J  Caroline  Herzenberg.  David 
Joravsky.  Justus  George  Lawler,  Ralph  E. 
Peck.  Maxwell  Primack.  Ernest  A  Rappaport. 
Bernard  G  Rosenthal,  Paul  A  Schllpp.  Gor- 
don C   Zahn. 

Indiana 
Indiana   University 

James  Allison,  Howard  Anderson,  Philip 
Appleman.  Prank  G.  Banu,  Willis  BarnBtone. 
Ernest  Bernhardt-Kablsch.  Mary  Alice  Bur- 
gan,  William  M  Burgan.  N  John  Castellan. 
Jr.  Norman  8  Cohen.  Dorrlt  Claire  Cohn. 
Aubrey  DlUer.  James  A,  Dtnsmoor.  Albert 
Elsen. 

Sheldon  Gellar.  Charlotte  F.  Qerrard.  Ru- 
dolf B  Gottfried.  Quentln  M.  Hope.  Hans 
Jaeger.  Peter  K  Jansen.  W.  Nicholas  Knight, 
Roger  Lass.  D  B.  Llchtenberg.  Charles  Leon- 
ard Lundln,  Karl  Magnuson,  Lewis  H  Miller, 
Jr.,  Bernard  S  Morris.  Herbert  J  Muller. 
Raymond  G  Murray.  Roger  G  Newton.  Ber- 
nard B  Perry.  Howard  V  Rlckenberg,  Judv 
Rilling.  Mark  RllUng.  Stefan  H.  Robock, 
Samuel  N.  Rosenberg 

Norbert  Sarauelson.  John  H.  ScandreU. 
Frederic  C.  Schmidt.  Paul  H.  Strohm.  Jr., 
Phillip  Thompson.  Charles  R.  Tittle.  Stephen 
H.  Wedgwood.  Eleanor  Welnblatt,  Robert 
Werman,  Robert  H  Whitman,  Philip  R 
Wlkelund,  John  R  Wilson.  James  O.  WItte, 
Jr..  Inrlng  M  Zeltlln.  Paul  N  Zletlow. 
Manchester    College 

Richard  Blttlnger,  Kenneth  Brown.  Donald 
Colburn,  Dean  Prantz.  Paul  Keller,  Rufus 
King.  WUson  Lutz.  Robert  Mock.  Leon  Neher. 


Philip  Orpurt.  T  Wayne  Rleman  William 
Scbuhle.  Elrnest  Shull.  David  Waas 
Purdue  Unlverlty 
Kathryn  Black,  William  C.  Black.  Ray  B 
Browne.  Roland  Duerksen.  Jack  W  Fleming. 
Michael  Golomb.  Anne  M.  Herouard.  Albert 
Kahn.  William  E  Martin.  Robert  A  Miller. 
Nell  Myers.  J  Bennet  Olson.  Marc  Pilisuk. 
J.  J,  Price.  Eleanor  L,  Robinson.  Nathar 
Rosenberg.  Henry  Salerno.  Eugene  Schenk- 
man,  Ramey  Stanford.  Robert  R.  Tompklrus. 
Edwin  Umbargar.  G.  N.  Wollan. 

Other    Institutions 
EMgar   Crane,   William   V     D' Antonio.   Wil- 
liam T  Liu.  James  C  Swlhart 
Maine 
University  of  Maine 
George    Almond.    J.    A,    Antonitls.    Robert 
Ajxistal.  Ronald  Banks.  David  Clark.  George 
Davis.  Stuart  Doty.  Frank  A   Durbln  Jr  .  Steve 
Pinner.     R<xl     Forsgren.     Stanley     Freeman. 
George  Friend.  E  Vaughn  Gulo 

James  Henderson.  Carol  Holden.  Edward 
Holme*.  Artliur  Johnson.  Karl  Kopp  John 
Lmdlot.  Douglas  Miller.  Ralph  Mlnger.  Ed- 
ward Nadel.  Fred  Ohnniacht.  Arnle  Raphael- 
.son.  Walter  Schoenberger.  George  Sem.sel. 
Dave  Smith.  Herman  Trubov.  Theodore  Vroo- 
man.  Edward  Wade. 

Maryland 

Goucher  College 

Barbara  Bradshaw.  Allan  Brick,  John  V 
Chamberlain.  Sara  dePord  Slbylle  Ehrllch, 
Marianne  Gitchens.  William  L  Hedgps.  Flor- 
ence Howe,  Joseph  Morton  Dee  Ann  Pappas. 
Frederic  C  Wood.  Jr 

Other  Institution.-; 

Joseph  Auslander.  Charles  A  Barker. 
Michael  Beer.  Leon  W  Cohn.  Eugenia  Donate. 
Robert  Freeman,  Harold  Gainer.  Rene  Glrard, 
Jacob  Goldhaber.  Leon  Greenberg, 

Nathan  Edelman,  Howard  Egann.  Waldo  H 
Helnrlchs.  Victor  Lowe.  Richard  A  Macksey 
Henryk  Marten.s,  Edwin  S  Mills.  John  Owen, 
David  Roselle,  David  Spring,  Malcolm  S 
Steinberg,  Arthur  L,  Stinchcombe.  Aaron 
Strauss,  John  C  Ward.  James  A  Yorke 
Massachusetts 
Amherst  College 

Howell  D  Chlckerlng.  Jr..  Joel  E  Gordon. 
Harold  Pruchtbaum,  Richard  Olrsch.  Allen 
Guttmann.  Hugh  D  Hawkins,  Gilbert  Lawall. 
N  Gordon  Levin,  Jr..  Ray  A  Moore  Lewis  S 
Mudge.  Donald  S  Pitkin.  John  William  Ward 
Ralston  E   Warner.  Henry  T   Yost 

Boston  University 

Joseph  Ablow.  Paul  K  Ackerman.  Jean 
Balerleln,  Chester  C  Bennett.  Ludwlg  Berg- 
mann,  Morton  Berman.  Abraham  Blum.  Edgar 
M  Bottome.  Jonathan  B  Chase,  John  Clay- 
ton, Murray  L  Cohen.  Robert  Cohen.  Patricia 
A  Cole.  Andrew  S  Dlbner.  Samuel  Y.  Edger- 
ton  Jr  .  Richard  Estee,  Karl  Fortress.  Prank 
Garfunkel.  Philip  E.  Kubzansky.  Charles  N 
Leet,  Herbert  Llpton.  Louis  Lowy.  Daniel  G. 
MacLeod.  Theodor  R  Marcus,  Daniel  G.  Par- 
tan.  Murray  Reich.  S.  Paul  Schilling,  Peter  E 
Slegle  Nancy  R.  Smith.  WUma  Thompeon. 
John  Wilson.  John  S.  Zawacki 

Brandels  University 

Robert  W.  Berger.  Leo  Bronstein.  Maurice 
E.  Bush.  Lewis  Coser.  George  Cowgill,  L  J 
Cuprak,  S  James  Davidson.  Gordr)n  Fellman 
Richard  Fox,  Lawrence  Grossman.  Jon  E 
Haeblg.  Louis  B  Hersh.  Sheridan  Johns. 
David  Kaplan.  N.  O.  Kaplan.  HIari  Lazerson. 
Harold  Levlne.  L  Levlne,  S,  Lehrer,  Henry 
Llnschltz.  Heinz  Lubasz 

Robert  A.  Manners,  Michael  Mazur,  Behzad 
Mohlt,  Paul  Monsky.  David  Prill.  Michael 
PhUUpe,  Barbara  Riddle.  Michael  Rosen.  Ben- 
son Saler,  Morris  S  Schwartz.  S.  S,  Schweber, 
Edna  Seaman,  John  R.  Seeley.  Robert  T 
Seely.    William    C     Seltz.    Mitchell    Slporln. 


Richard  L  Sklar.  Philip  Slater.  B  Z  Sobel 
Maurice  R  Stein.  Jerome  Targovnik,  Tyioc 
Tlldon.  Samuel  E.  Wallace.  Alex  Welngr»d 
Robert  S  Weiss.  Kurt  G  Wolff  Sylvia  D 
Zallnger,  Irving  Zola. 

Harvard  University 

Andrew  S.  Abraham.  Lenore  Abraham. 
Joeeph  B  Alpers.  William  B  Arveson,  R 
Balerleln,  A.  Clifford  Barger.  Gerald  Barnes 
Rhoda  W  Baruch,  Jonathan  Beckwitt 
Robert  Belenky,  Allan  Berllnd.  Marshall  H 
Berman.  Arthur  Blenenstock.  Carl  A.  L 
Blnger,  Elkan  R.  Blout.  Dwlght  Bolinger,  Lee 
Breckenrldge,  S.  Bromberger.  Elmer  Brown 
Nancy  Bucher. 

Douglas  L  Carmlchael.  George  P  Carrier 
Frank  Casa.  Courtney  Cazden.  Anne  M  Coh- 
len.  Bertran  Cohler.  Donald  G,  Comb.  Un 
Cooke.  Albert  H.  Coons.  Barry  S  Cooperman 
Marlene  S.  Cooperman,  Vern  Countrymar. 
Harvey  Cox.  Robert  Harrow.  Bernard  bavij. 
David  Denhardt.  Daniel  Deykln.  A.  Richard 
Dlebold.  David  H.  Dressier.  Gerald  Dworkln 
John  Edsall.  Monroe  Engel.  Edna  Epstein, 
Wolfgang  Epstein.  Priederlcka  Erlenmeyer 
Leonard  Faltz.  Ned  Peder.  Michael  M  Field 
Wilma  K.  Fife,  Jacob  Pine.  Roderick  Plrtfc, 
Fred  Fox.  Dan  Fraenkel.  George  M  Prederlck- 
son.  W.  M  Prohock 

Albert  Gelpl,  Naomi  L  Gerber.  Stephen 
Gewlrtz.  Stephan  GUman.  Owen  Glngerlch 
Warren  Gold.  Howard  Goldflne.  .\Ian  Good- 
ridge,  Annamarla  Gorlnl.  Luigl  Gorlnl.  Lester 
Grlnspoon.  Charles  G.  Gross.  Jerome  Gross. 
John  A  Haines.  P.  Harder.  Peter  Hartllne. 
Stephen  Heinemann.  John  Hershey.  Kenneth 
J  Hertz.  Howard  H  Hlatt,  Helene  Z  Hill 
Daniel  Horowitz,  Helen  Horowitz  Mahlon  B 
Hoagland.  H  Stuart  Hughes.  Judith  M 
Hughes.  John  W  Hutchison.  William  Irvine 
Frederic  R    Jameson.   Robert  L    Jungas 

Herman  Kalckar.  Linda  Kalver.  Manfred 
L.  Karnovsky.  Eva  Kataja.  Jerry  Kazdan 
Martin  Kllson.  Jerome  King.  Jame.s  P.  Koch. 
Robert  Kohler.  Edward  A  Kravltz.  Max 
Krtxjk.  David  Layzer.  Cavln  P  I^eeman.  Eric 
Lenneberg.  Harry  Levin.  Edmund  C.  Llr. 
Theodore  A.  Lltman. 

Arthur  MacEwan.  Edward  Mark,  Joanne  D 
Medalle.  Arnold  Melsler.  Murray  Melbln, 
Everett  I.  Mendelsohn.  Matthew  Meselaos 
Stanley  Mllgrlm,  Edwin  E  Mcii.sc  Frederick 
L.  Moolten.  Barrlngton  Moore,  Jr  ,  Darld 
Morrison.  Richard  E  Mumma  Franz  G 
Nauen.  Peter  Neumeyer,  Donald  A  NormaE 
Robert  Nozlck. 

Richard  P  OUvo.  Joseph  R  Parrlsh.  Edward 
PattuUo,  Henry  PauUis,  Joseph  R  Parrlsh 
Martin  Peretz.  Elmer  PfefTerkorn.  Ed  Plnnis 
Mordeca  Jane  Pollock.  Charles  P  Price  Mark 
S  Ptashne.  Hllarv  Putnam.  David  L  Ragozin 
Michael  K  Rees.  Peter  Reich.  David  Riesman 
Anne  Roe,  Lesley  J  Rogers. 

Rose  SabarofT.  Carl  Sagan.  J  Lvell  Sanders 
Jr  ,  Nlllma  Sarkar.  Peter  Schofleld  Stanley 
G  Schultz,  Stanley  J,  Selgal  Richard  Ben- 
nett. Bert  Shapiro.  George  Shapiro,  Llnd> 
N.  Shapiro,  Victor  Sldel,  Ra^Tnond  Slew 
Burrhus  F  Skinner.  Arlene  Skclnlck.  Jerome 
H.  Skolnlck.  David  H  Smith,  Joseph  I 
Snider.  Marv  Jane  Splro.  Robert  O  Spiro 
Ervln  Staub.  Phil  Stone.  Bradford  Sturte- 
vant. 

Karl  V.  Teeter.  Betty  M  Twarog.  George 
Wald.  Donald  Wallach.  Paul  L  Watson.  Nor- 
man P.  Watt.  Earl  M.  Wedrow  Jamea  C 
White.  Mrs  J  C.  White.  Samuel  H  Wilson 
David  E.  Wolfe.  John  Womack.  Jr  ,  Barbara 
E  Wright.  Michael  Young.  Marvin  Zaftzroan 
Norman  Zlnberg 

Massachusetts  In.stltule  of  Technology 
Robert  Adolph,  Michael  Artin.  Maria  L. 
Bade.  Eugene  Bell.  Aron  Bernstein  Carl  John 
Black.  Jr  ,  Michael  J  Brower  Elinor  Charney. 
Jule  Charney,  Ronald  Cha.se.  Lawrence 
Chasln.  Noam  Chomsky.  Stephen  L  Chorover. 
Samuel  Clark.  Charles  D.  Coryell 

Martin  Dlskln.  Murray  Eden  Harold  W. 
Palrbalrn.    Herman   Feshbach    K    L    Fle'<»' 
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jfiTV  Fodor.  Ma\irice  S  Fox.  Kenneth 
I^ankel,  Robert  G,  Gallager.  Stephen  Gill- 
tx)rn.  Glen  Gordon.  Richard  Greene.  William 
C  Greene.  Paul  R.  Gross.  Albert  R.  Gurney. 
Jr  .  Theodore  Gumey.  Jr 

Alan  Helm.  Richard  Held.  Norman  N  Hol- 
land Charles  E.  Holt.  Tliomas  Jack.son.  Irwin 
M  Jitcoh.o  Elizabeth  W  Jones.  Jonathan  P 
Kabat.  Merton  Kahne.  Lewis  Kampt,  Jerrold 
J  Katz.  Anp\is  Kerr-Lawson.  Michael  Klags- 
brun,  K:irl  Kornacker.  Edwin  Kuh,  R,  L  Kyhl, 

Emine;  Uirkin,  Mark  Levensky  Cyras  Lev- 
mthal.  Donald  B  Lombard!.  S  E  Lurla.  Ken- 
neth F  M.inly.  Travis  R  Memtt.  E>lk  Mollo- 
Chrlftenfcn  Philip  Morrison.  Duncan  M  Nel- 
son, Re);'.nald  E.  Newell.  Robert  Pendleton, 
.Sormnn  Pettlt.  William  H.  Plnson,  Jr., 
Stephen  Parrott.  Prank  J  Popper. 

Peter  R.il;>h.  Ronald  H  Reeder.  Phillips  W. 
Robins,  Peter  N  Rosenthal,  Herbert  Saltz- 
steln.  C  P  Sargent,  David  Sohachter.  David 
L  Schalk.  Carl  Shukln.  Ascher  Shapiro, 
Moshe  Slev.  Allen  Silverstone.  Larry  R 
Squire.  Victor  P.  Starr.  Donald  St^ln,  Martin 
T.  Steinbach.  Arthur  Steinberg.  Kenneth 
Stevens.  Marvin  Stodolsky.  Henry  Stommel, 
Dirk  J  Strulk. 

Vipdor  Teplltz.  William  J  Thompson.  W 
Turchinetz.  John  Vlertel.  William  B.  Watson, 
Kurd  C  Willett.  John  W  Winchester.  Rodney 
Wishnow.  George  Wolf.  S  A.  Yankofsky. 
William  M    Yoiuigren.  Paul   L.  Zubkoff. 

University  of  Massachtisettfi 

Dean  A  Allen  Dorothy  Sharp  Carter. 
Thomas  J.  Crowe.  John  H.  Foster.  Robert  W. 
Gage.  John  W.  George,  Rodney  E  Harris. 
Joseph  Havens.  Julian  F  Janowilz.  Harold 
Jarnion,  George  Lcvmger,  Elaine  Marks.  John 
Piehle.  John  R:igle.  Trevor  Robinson.  Evelyn 
H,  Russell.  Sargent  Russell.  Freda  Salzman. 
George  Salzman.  A  J.  W  SchefTay.  Rachel 
Smith,  Richard  S    Stein,  Everett  E    Turner. 

Northeastern  University 

Philip  N  Backstrom,  Jacob  Barshay.  Robe.K 
f  BrlghtbiU.  Alan  Cromer.  Robert  G  Peer, 
Uitzl  Pllson.  Walter  L.  Fogg.  Marvm  H. 
Priedman  Norbert  L  F*ullington.  Roberta 
Gordon,  Joseph  D  Gresser.  W.  F.  Luder 

Robert  MacDonald.  Bertram  J  Malenka. 
Ha-'old  N.iidus.  Irene  A.  Nichols,  J  David 
Oberholtzer.  Norman  Rosenblatt.  Eugene 
Saletan,  Gilbert  A.  Schloss.  Donald  Shelby, 
Stanley  R.  Stembridge.  R.  L.  Stern.  Harold 
Stubbs.  H  T  Tien.  David  S.  Wyman. 

SlmriiOns  College 

Frederick  M  Anderson  Fredda  R  Bloom, 
LHun  C  Colvln.  Jean  Cotton.  Dorthea  P. 
Diitra.  Tllden  G.  Edelsteln.  David  Emerson, 
Richard  Freedman.  Frances  H.  Jacobs.  Drake 
C  Hawthorne.  Joseph  L  Hozld.  Leonard  J. 
Kiisch.  Kenneth  F  Klster.  Lawrence  L 
Un^e:,  Ruth  S.  Leonard.  William  Maniey. 
George  W  Nitchie.  Georgia  T.  Noble.  C. 
Richard  R  ihrberg,  Richard  C  Sterne,  Robert 
C.  Vernun 

Smith  College 

Leonard  Baskln.  David  Caviron  Ely  Chlnoy. 
Louis  Cnnn-Haft.  Robert  Fabian"  Myron 
Ora^er,  Philip  Green  S  Ralph  Harlow,  Bruce 
Hawkins  .Seymour  W  ItzkofT,  Mervm  Jule«, 
M»ms  Laurenwltz.  Bert  Mendelson,  Jim 
Morrl.'isey,  Eliot  Offner.  Harold  Poor  Mattle 
P>>jr  rVTothy  M.  Randall.  Michael  Rice.  Peter 
'  Rose.  Louis  R  .  J  Dledrlck  Snoek, 
Melvln  Steinberg,  Kenneth  .Sera.  Francis 
Strenon  Donald  TYumpler,  Renee  Wasser- 
man.  Renee  Watkins.  Janice  Wilson.  Anthony 
^  Z\hareas 

Tufts  University 

Gerald  Adler.  Vasken  Aposhlan  Robert  M 
A»ch.  Reiliy  Atkinson.  Sylvan  Earner.  Ben- 
Jsmln  K  Bennett,  Richard  W  Bla<:k,  Michael 
T  H,  l!'"'  ^'^''«'>'  S  Campbell,  Ernest  Ca.s6ara, 
JUdlth  Cherwnlk,  John  Cornwall  Dorothea  J 
^rook  Morns  A  Cynkln,  Richard  Dowd. 
Mlc..iel  Fixler,  Morris  Frledkln,  Martin  B 
Redman  Sol  Glttleman.  Edward  G-^ldberg 
^h  Gunther.  Hllde  Heln,  Dennis  V  Hlgglns. 
""Id  P.  Isles  Williams  Jacobson 


Ellsworth  Kell.  MeUIn  K.  Ket<-hel,  Norman 
I  Krinsky  Maxine  Kumln.  George  F  Leger. 
Zella  Luria.  Bernard  McCabe.  James  H.  Mc- 
intosh. Samuel  C.  McLaughlin  Jr..  Charles 
E  Magraw,  Lewis  P.  Mamly.  Klvle  Molgave, 
Roy  M.  Mcx;>re.  Daniel  Unjlan.  James  T  Park. 
John  Oliver  Perry.  Wolf  Prensky.  Gene 
Reeves,  Jesi>er  Roeenmeler  Lura  N  Rot-h. 
H.  Ronald  Rouse.  Moeelio  Schaechter.  Oer- 
hardt  Schmidt.  Edwin  M  Schur.  Newlln  R 
Smith,  W  Royal  Stokes,  Marcla  Stubbs.  Rob- 
ert P  Taylor  Jack  Tessman.  Albert  D  Ull- 
man.  Ann  C.  Watts.  Robert  H.  Webb,  Edmund 
M    Wise,  Jr 

Wellesley  College 

Slgmund  Abeles.  Lillian  A,  Anderson.  Dun- 
can Aswell.  Grazia  Avltablle,  Sylvia  Berkman, 
Paul  A  Cohen.  .Alice  B  Colburn.  Ann  Con- 
gleton.  Helen  Storm  Corsa,  Fted  Denbeaiix. 
Herbert  Gale.  Janet  Z,  Gtele.  Arthur  Gold, 
Edward  V.  Gullck. 

Louis  Hammer.  Nancy  L  Howell.  Rosalind 
E.  Krauss.  Gnbrlele  B.  Jackson.  Thomas  H. 
Jackson.  Owen  Jander.  Florence  McCulloch, 
Eleanor  C,  McLaughlin,  Robert  J.  McLaugh- 
lin, Edith  Melcher,  Barry  Phillips.  Ruth  Anna 
Putnam,  Suzanne  Robinson.  A  Santas,  Paul 
Schwaber.  Adele  Spltzer,  Kathryn  Turner, 
W.  W  Wagar.  Richard  W.  Wallace,  Marcla 
Wright. 

Other  Institutions 

Samuel  Abrams  Harris  M  Barbe.'.  l,e<j  Bar- 
rlngton, Robert  Bohlke,  Mary  C  Bryan.  Eu- 
gene Bushala.  W  Van  Etten  Casey.  S.J.. 
Warren  Chase,  Edward  A.  Chittenden.  Phillip 
R.  Craig,  Edward  Davis.  Joseph  P.  Donahue. 
S  J. 

Mark  Pried.  October  Cullum  Frost,  Bernard 
Goldsmith,  Carl  Goldstein,  Mrs.  Carl  Gold- 
stein. Charles  W.  Goodell,  Kathrvn  G. 
Gordon,  Elizabeth  A.  Green.  Manfred  Hal- 
berstadt,  Mary  Hamilton.  Henry  S  Huskell. 
Edwin  Hedman.  Bernard  Howard.  Muriel  T 
Hirr.  Lee  Holt.  Sylvia  Hurwlch 

Juliette  S  Jackson.  Karl  Jensen,  Francis 
Kelly.  Jr  ,  John  D  Landstreet.  Daniel  Lewln, 
Joseph  D  Lordan.  Raymond  T  McNally. 
Bruce  McQuarrle.  Robert  McNauphton  Serge 
V  Pastuhov.  Richard  Pearce  John  P  Piper. 
Jr  .  Douglas  W  Reynolds.  Michael  Reynolds, 
Roberta  Ruiz.  James  J  Slattery.  William 
Tarenko.  Ann  Vllet  Marjorle  Wechsler  Mel- 
vln Zabarsky,  Mrs    Melvln  Zabarsky. 

Michigan 

Albion  College 

Bruce  Borthwick.  Maurice  Branch,  John 
Cheek,  Keith  J  Fennlmore.  Willard  B  Prick. 
William  Glltham.  Jr  ,  Renato  J  Gonzalez, 
Paul  Loukldes,  John  M  Mecartney,  Laurence 
Meredith.  Arthur  W  Munk.  Kent  Christopher 
Owen 

Michigan  State  University 

Harold  H  Anderson,  Lawrence  H  Battistini, 
Franklin  D  Blatt,  J  Bruce  Burke,  Nelson  Ed- 
mondson.  Donald  Gochberg.  TTiomas  Greer. 
Ronald  P  Grofsman.  Roy  T  Matthews  J 
Wilson  Myers.  John  H  Relmoehl.  Karl  F 
Thompson.  William  A.  Vincent.  Karen  West 

University  of  Michigan 
Robert  Audi,  Frllhjof  H  Bergman.  Albert 
Chanrunah.  Norma  Diamond.  Gerald  F  Else. 
Eugene  Feingold.  Irving  Fritz,  Madeline 
Fu.sco.  William  Gamson.  Zelda  Gamson.  Ju- 
lien  Gendell.  Edward  Glaser.  Alvin  I  Gold- 
man. Gerald  Gurin.  Donald  Hall.  Martin 
HolTman. 

Joel  lEsacson,  Robert  L  Kahn,  Stanlslac  V 
Kasl.  Nicholas  Kaz.arlnofr.  Chester  R  Leech 
Richard  I.  Malvin.  Harold  Orbach.  James  B 
Ranck.  Jr  .  Harold  Raush.  Cyril  Robinson. 
Marshall  W  Sahllns.  Harold  S  Shapiro.  Allen 
L  Shields.  J  David  Singer,  Arthur  J  Vander, 
Austin  Warren.  Leroy  Waterroan.  Albert 
Weber.  Thomas  Winner 

Wayne  State  University 
David   Asdourlan.   Janet   Asdourlan    Ernst 
Benjamin.   Robert   Broner.   Robert   Buckeye, 
David    Burner.    H     Warren    Dunham.    Otto 


Femstein,  Ronald  Ftormisaiic.  Eugenie  Fox, 
Alan  Gross,  Herben  Haber  Harold  Proman, 
.^driennc  Jan^es.  La \4  renee  Jennings 

James  Keeney,  Alexandra  McCoy  Emerson 
R  M.trfcs  Lynn  Parsons.  Geraldlne  Pittman, 
Richard  Place.  Rio.'iard  Relnltz.  Barry  Rotb- 
.lus  Murray  Seldier,  Stanley  Shapiro,  Wll- 
liain  P  Shut^r.  Leo  Stoller  Paul  Sporn,  Ellen 
btekert.  Athau  Theoharls.  Das-ld  Wlneman. 
R.  H.  Wright. 

Other  Institutions 
Helen  Issaacson.  Huron  Smith.  Jr. 
Minnesota 
University  of  Minnesota 

Henry  E.  Allen.  Marvin  Bacaner.  Robert  H 
Beck.  May  Brodbeck.  Edward  Coen  Marc  S. 
Cohen.  H  led  DaiLs.  Mr  <ft  Mrs  IJonel  B. 
Davis.  Ix)iinle  J  Durham.  Charles  Edwards, 
David  L.  EggenschwUer.  Herbert  Feigl.  Avrorn 
Fleishman. 

Mr.  &  Mrs  Clayton  Glase,  Russell  G  Ham- 
ilton. William  H  Hanson.  Allan  B  Hooper. 
Charles  W"  Haver.  B.  L.  Israel.  Kenneth  H. 
Keller.  Norman  S  Kerr.  Maxlne  M  Klein. 
Rot>ert  E.  Klein.  Edward  Landln.  J.  C  Leven- 
son.  Jerome  Llebllng.  Victor  Lorber.  Peter 
Luykx. 

Robert  L,  Martin,  Homer  E.  Mason,  Gareth 
B.  Matthews,  Grover  Maxwell.  Tonl  McNaron, 
Jeffrie  G.  Murphy.  Paul  L  Murphy.  Thomas 
E  Nelson.  Herbert  L  Pick.  Jr..  A  W  Plum- 
Stead,  Lewis  J.  Potlet.  Karl  H.  Potter,  Francis 
J.  Raab. 

Murray  D  Rosenberg,  Martin  Roth.  Lanny 
H.  Schmidt.  James  L  Scoggins.  Mulford  Q. 
Sibley.  Allan  H  Spear,  G  Robert  Siange. 
Henry  L  Taylor,  Romeyn  Taylor,  Burnham 
Terrell.  Leonard  Unger  Mr  &  Mrs  Laurence 
Victor.  Maurice  B  Vlsscher.  Elaine  E  Vogt. 
Joseph  L  Waldauer.  Dennis  W.  Watson, 
Prank  W.  Whiting.  F  M.  Williams. 

Other   Institutions 
Anne  D.  Pick.  Dlmitrt  Tselos, 
Missouri 
University  of  Missouri 
Bruce  J    Biddle    Allen  F    Davis.  Justin  C. 
Huang.  William  R    Morrow.  Llndon  J,  Mur- 
phy. John  C   Schuder   Paul  Wallace.  Betty  K. 
Wilson.   H.   Clyde   Wilson.   Harold   D    Wood- 
man, Leonora  Woodman.  David   Wurfel. 

Other  Institutions 

T.  C.  Bailey,  William  W  Belfuss,  Julian  B 
Flelschman  Edward  Henderson.  Russell  M. 
Jones,  David  Kennell.  Theodore  Rosebury. 
Albert  Schatz,  Paul  SlfT  H  Warrington  Wil- 
liams.    . 

Montana 
University  of  Montana 
David  Ait  William  Ballard,  Chester  Beaty. 
Agnes  Boner,  Meyer  Chesstn.  Merrel  Clubb. 
Jr  .  Philip  F^vero.  Robert  Fields  Clarence 
Gordon.  Annette  Gottfried.  C  Rtilon  Jeppe- 
sen.  Pred  Kersten  Barclay  Kuhn  John 
Lawry.  Edwin  Marvin,  Rodney  Mead  James 
Peterson  David  Peveaj-  Ronald  Plakke  Sher- 
man Preece.  Jr  ,  Howard  Relnhardt,  Dexter 
Roberts.  Carlton  Scott.  Arnold  Silverman, 
Arthur  Wills. 

New   Jersey 
Drew  University 
John    W.     Blcknell.     A.     Charles    Brouse. 
Charles  Courtney.  Chlckford  Bobbie  Darrell, 
Charles  W   Eslus   William  Johnson   James  8. 
Sessions,   Calvin    Skaggs,    John    T    Von    der 
Helde  Jr  .  John  Warner.  James  WUson 
Falrlelgh  Dickinson   University 
Joseph  Bernstein.  Robert  S    Browne    Jean 
Christie    Frank   G    Davis    Stephen  Ettinger. 
Dorothea  Hubln  Dolores  Elaine  Keller  Erwln 
Rosen.  Willis  Rudy.  UrUcIo  J   Vloll 
Monmouth   College 
Bernard  Aptekar.  Stephen  A.  Black.  Rich- 
ard E    Brewer.  Richard  Damashek    Philip  C, 
Donahue.  Gilbert  S.  Pell.  Burdeti  H   Gardner. 
John  nio.  David  S   Llfson.  Charles  R.  Mayes. 
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Rudolph  Pasler  11,  WUUam  Bruce  Pitt,  Robert 
Rechnltz.  Martin  Ryan,  Martin  A,  Watklns, 
Janet  M.  Wennlk.  Richard  R.  Weacott. 

Newark  College  of  Engineering 
Martin  Jay  Beohner,  Leonard  Chabrowe, 
Warren  H  Crater.  Joe!  J  Epstein,  Nicholas  G 
Evans.  Herman  A.  E^slrln.  Leonard  Fleischer, 
Hayden  Goldberg.  Warren  Grover,  Clarence 
Johnson,  James  J.  Niipier,  Sverre  Lyngstad. 
Abraham  H  Steinberg,  Stanley  B.  Winters, 
Robert  L.  Wacker 

Princeton  University 

Hans  AarsletT.  Joel  H  Baer.  V.  Bargmann. 
Edward  F.  Bauer.  Paul  F  Baum,  Hugo  Adam 
Bedau,  G  E  Bentely.  Enid  Bierman,  E.  B.  D. 
Borgerhaff.  Gerald  E  Brown,  Victor  Bruce, 
A  P  Buddlrxgton.  Lamar  Cecil,  Jr..  Paul  W. 
Conner.  Bernard  M.  Dwork 

Walter  M  Elsasser,  Donald  Epstein,  Robert 
Fogies  Jrie^Felnberg.  John  V.  A.  Pine,  Charles 
S  Fisher.  Allan  Franklin,  Sheldon  Hackney, 
Richard  P  Hamilton,  Gilbert  H.  Harman. 
Carl  O  Hempel  I.eon-Prancols  Hoffman, 
Laurence   B     Holland,   Werner  Hollmann 

Malthuirl  Jones.  Jr..  Suzanne  Keller.  John 
Kuehl.  Thomas  s  Kuhn.  Alexander  Lande, 
Lewis  Lr<:kw(,Kxi.  Kfi-.neti  Love.  Amo  J 
Mayer  James  M  McPherson.  Robert  M  Mc- 
Kefjn.  Arthur  Mendel.  Kurt  Mlslow.  WUUam 
G  Moulton.  Gary  B.  Nash.  Edward  Nelson. 
John   Neubauer 

Ronald  B  deSousa  Pernes.  Colin  S.  Pltten- 
drlgh.  CarruU  C  Pratt.  J  K  Randall,  Michael 
Schlesslnger,  Paul  Schleyen.  Edward  Schneler, 
John  Schrecker  Leo  Seldlltz.  Jerrold  E.  Slegel, 
James  M  Smith.  Thomas  G.  Splro.  John  H. 
Strange.  Albert  Sonnenfeld,  Terry  Tenner, 
WUlard  Thorp.  Robert  C  Tucker,  Michael 
Walzer 

Rutgers  University 

Bradford  .^bernathy.  Ellhu  Abrahams, 
Emily  Alman.  Fr.inclsco  Alviimdo,  Alexander 
Hiblb  Arkon.  Seymour  Becker,  Gerald  A 
Bertln.  John  H  Best.  Eleanur  Bishop,  Barbara 
Breivsted.  Harrv  Bredemeler.  Alexander  D. 
Br(.K)ks.  Terence  Butler 

Julius  Cohen.  Oeorpe  Collier,  Ronald  M. 
Colvln.  Joseph  Contortl.  Eileen  M.  Corey, 
Aldo  Covello.  Roger  E  Crnig.  Robert  Crane. 
Dorothy  Dlnnersieui,  Sidney  Plarman,  Arthur 
Getls  Bert  Giirskof,  David  Gershator.  I. 
Olopnlk  Joseph  N  Glnocchlo,  Richard 
Gundy. 

David  Haber.  Nel.son  Hanawatt,  Richard 
Hawes.  WlUl.im  Heckel.  Sol  Heckelman. 
Hovnaness  Hcukeleklan.  Edward  M.  Hoagland. 
Ralph  Kaplan.  Mary  Ann  Karpel.  Arthur 
Klnoy.  Solomon  Leader.  Daniel  S.  Lehrman, 
Alan  Leshner.  Hannah  A  I.evln.  Peter  Lln- 
denfeld.  William  Lodding 

Truem:m  MacHenry.  Simon  Marcson.  Nor- 
man G  Martlen.  James  D  McGowan.  Loren 
Meeker.  Marjorle  Murphy.  Edith  Nelmark. 
Paul  Nelson,  Samuel  Neuschatz.  Bruce  New- 
Ung.  Barry  Pa.ss,  WlUlnm  P  PavUk,  Maurice 
P  Pelanno.  Martin  Picker.  Richard  Polrler. 
Sidney  L    Posel.  Carl  A    Price 

Jean  Quandt.  Mithew  Radom,  Glorlanne 
Robbl.  Amelle  Rorty  Claire  Rosenfleld,  Joel 
Sandak.  Jane  Croiiln  Scanloii.  Barbara  H. 
Scnaeffer  Harvey  Schlffman.  Richard  Sch- 
wartz, John  A  Scott,  Michael  Seitz.  Barry  B. 
Seldes.  Agnes  B  Sherman.  I  awrence  Schul- 
man.  B  P  Sonenblick  Norman  E.  Spear. 
Hans  Stoeckler  Ceclle  Stolbof,  Benjamin 
Stout,  Robert  Sylvester 

Paul  TlUett,  Roger  Tlshler,  Charles  Wald- 
auer.  Joyce  Walstedt.  Robert  Watu.  David 
R  Welmer,  Anna  Mary  Wells  Myrlam  Yevlck. 
Seymour  T  Zenchelsky  E.  Zimmerman, 
Robert  Zimmerman 

Steverw  Institute  of  Technology 
Frederick  P  Bowes.  Hugh  Byfleld.  J  B 
Crabtree,  Thomas  J  Dougherty.  Peter  Gels- 
mar.  Jonathan  Goldberg.  Lawrence  Ooldman, 
Jim  Harris,  Maurice  Kastern,  Earl  L.  Keller, 
I  Richard  Lapldus,  Arthur  O  Layzer,  Joel 
Magld,  Robin  A  Motz,  Robert  Packard,  Ralph 


Schiller,  Snowden  Taylor,  Lawrence  J    Wal- 
len,  George  Yevlck. 

Upsala  College 

Roger  S.  Boraas,  Lewis  W  Brandt,  Kent  C. 
Chrlstensen,  Delbert  L.  Eiarlsman.  Bernard 
G  Farts,  Carl  G.  Fjellman,  John  Gallagher, 
Ralph  O.  HJelm,  Hugo  Lutz.  Carole  G.  Mer- 
row,  Gerald  Robblns,  Ammon  C.  Roth,  Jr., 
Jean  E.  Simmons,  James  H.  8tam,  John  Wall- 
hausaer,  Spencer  WUsom. 

Other  Institutions 
Adam  Berkley,  Sanford  Clarke.  Cyril  M. 
Franks.  Sabine  Gova,  Pearl  Greenberg,  John 
F^^lton,  James  Houston,  James  Houston, 
Theodore  C.  Miller.  Richard  Nlck.son.  Susan 
Radner.  Robert  E.  Selbert.  John  Seymour. 
Daniel  Sugarman.  Harry  K.  Wells 

Neic  York 
Adelphl  University 
Stuart  Astor.  Gloria  Beckerman.  Sydney 
Davis,  Cella  S  Deschln,  Marton  K.  Forer,  Be- 
atrice Freeman,  Tom  HefTernan.  Steve  Klass, 
Tom  Knight.  Donald  Kocter,  Stanley  Millet. 
Theresa  Nathanson,  Catherine  P  Prtpell.  Ru- 
bin Starer,  Marianne  Welter.  Cedrlc  Wlnslow. 
Donald  Wolf. 

Albert    Einstein    College   of   Medicine 

Francis  Baker-Cohen.  Sybel  Barten.  Ira 
Belmont.  Lillian  Belmont,  Joseph  Bethell, 
Boyre  Bennett,  Herbert  G.  Birch,  Beverly 
Blrns.  Wiigner  Bridger.  Everett  Bovard,  Betty 
C  Buctisbaum.  Irving  Binikln. 

Alex  Charlton,  Joseph  Cramer.  David 
Crystal.  Mark  D>,n!el,  J  E  Durnell.  Jr  .  Leo 
Davldoff.  Ida  Davldoff.  Helen  Deane.  David 
Dubnan,  Syblle  E.soalong.  Evelyn  F^rest<:ine. 
Lewis  M.  Froad,  Martin  Glttelman.  Mark 
Golden.  Sidney  Goldfischer.  I^eonard 
Orazlant.  George  Green 

Joan  Gtibln.  Ida  Hafner.  Lee  Hoffman, 
Leonard  Hollander.  Eric  Holtzman  Edward 
Hornlck.  Eric  Karp  Zelda  S  Klapper.  Robert 
A  Klein,  George  Kleiner,  Howard  Kremeu. 
Arthur  Lefford.  Shirley  London.  Stella  Lubet- 
sky 

Sasha  Malamed.  Irwin  Mandel.  Jerome  Man- 
gan.  David  Mann.  Tina  Morcau.  Sellg  Neu- 
burt.  Lillian  Newtf>n.  Alex  Novlkoff.  WUUam 
Obrlnsky.  James  O'Brien.  Donald  Overton. 
Jacques  Padawer.  Irwin  Pe.setsky. 

Maurice  M  Rafford.  Anna  Rand.  Isabelle 
Rapln.  Joseph  Rlchman.  Melvln  Roman.  Sey- 
mour Romney.  Ora  Rosen.  Samuel  Rosen, 
Benjamin  Rudner,  Berta  Scharrer.  S<am  Selt- 
ter.  I.sfar  Smith.  Joseph  Smith,  Edna  H. 
Sobel.  Edward  Sperling.  David  Stein.  David 
Steinberg.  Donald  J  Summers 

Herman  Teltelbaum,  MInoa  Turkel,  Ger- 
ald Turkpwlt?  Maurice  H  Vaughan,  Jr.. 
Jonathan  R  Warner.  Mary  Weltzman.  Her- 
bert Winston.  Natalie  Yarow,  Edward  Yellln, 
Leon   Yorburg.  Roger  Zeeman. 

Belfer  Graduate  School  of  Science 

R  E  Behrends.  David  Flnkelsteln,  Arthur 
Komar.  Joel  L.  Lebowitz.  Joseph  Lewlttes, 
Elliott  Lleb.  D  J  Newman.  HE  R;!UCh.  WU- 
Uam Splndel.  Leonard  Sussklnd  Marvin  J. 
Stern.  A    E   Wcxxlruff 

Brooklyn  College 

Michael  Alta.  .Abraham  Ascher.  C  A  Beam, 
Melwln  Belsky  Leonard  Bernstein.  John 
Boardman.  Manuel  Cynamon.  Norman  Eaton, 
A  S  Elsen.nadt.  G  Ezorsky.  Robert  Fanelll, 
Elizabeth  P'ehrer.  WUIUtm  Forman.  George 
Pried.  Solomon  Goldstein.  Walter  Goldstein. 
BrIJen    Gupta 

Rita  Guttman.  Ann  Halberle.  LawTence 
Hyman.  WUUam  Ittelson.  Linda  Keen.  Vera 
R.  Lechmann,  Nnphtall  Lewis.  Albert  Mc- 
Queen. Barten  Meyers.  Howard  Moltz  Harold 
Proshansky.  Leonard  Radln.sky.  Evelyn  Ras- 
kin. Karen  Relchard.  David  M  Relmers.  Re- 
becca RugRles.  S  Salthe.  Carl  Schafer.  Melvln 
Selsky,  Charlotte  Sempell.  Charles  R  Sleeth. 
Michael  Sobel.  George  Skorlnko,  Ruth  Tem- 
ple, Norman  Welssberg.  Carl  B.  Zukerman. 


City  College 

Eric  Adler,  Leonard  Alshan.  Harry  App;». 
gate,  Jane  Aptekar,  Paul  B.  Bachrach,  ai^^ 
Ballard,  Morton  Bard,  PhlUp  Baumel,  Ber- 
nard Bellush.  Nathan  BeraJl.  Arthur' Bl«r. 
man.  Frederick  M  Binder,  D.  C  Brink,  U»tt 
Brunswick,  Alice  Chandler.  Emanuel  Chill. 

Herman  J.  Cohen.  Kazuko  Dalley.  Allan 
Danzig.  Walter  Daum.  Helen  H  Davidson, 
Morton  Davis.  Roger  Deakins.  Otto  Deri.  Sid- 
ney  Dltzlon.  Abraham  Edel.  Sophie  L  Elam. 
J.  A.  Ellas.  Joseph  A.  ElUs.  Sandra  M  Eppt 
Bertram  Epstein.  Charles  Evan.s 

Irwin  Felnberg.  Lloyd  Fields.  Marlene 
Fisher.  Jane  P.  Franck.  Reuben  Prodin. 
Graham  Frye.  Joan  Gudol.  David  I  Gaines! 
Carol  Galligan.  Arthur  Ganz.  AUre  Gaskeli! 
Ronald  Gaskell.  Lois  Gordon 

Fred  Hauptman,  Siunuel  Hendol.  Fred  L. 
Inrael.  Matthew  Grace.  Daniel  Greenberger, 
Theodore  Gross.  James  Haddad.  l,eo  Ham»- 
Uan.  James  V  Hatch.  Fritz  Jahrxla.  Anthony 
Janslc.  Crane  Johnson.  Florlne  Katz.  Wallace 
Katz.  Margaret  Kenny.  Samuel  J  Klein 
Yvonne  Klein.  Leonard  Krlegel,  Jeffrey  w 
Kurz 

Dan  Leary.  Gerald  Leinward.  Sandra  Levin- 
son.  Ciu-ol  Llpkin.  W.  B  Long.  Harry  Lustlg. 
Irving  Malln.  Marvin  Markowltz,  Samuel  J. 
Meer.  David  J  Mervi.s.  Alexander  Mlntz.  Edith 
Nagel.  Gladys  Natchez.  Herbert  Nechia.  P.  L. 
Nesbeltt.  Fred  Newman.  Aaron  Noland,  Hlro- 
norl  Onlshl.  Saul  Ostrnw. 

Melva  PeterFon.  Donald  Petty.  Genrge  W 
Phillips,  Brayton  Polka.  Betty  Popper.  Ed- 
ward M.  Potoker.  Edward  Quinn  Virginia 
Red.  Norma  A  Roldan.  Ruth  V  Roseman 
Viola  D.  Rosenheck.  Irving  Rnthman 

Deborah  Schechtel.  Conrad  Schlrokauer. 
Peggy  M  Schwart^.  Mlmi  C  .Segal.  Aurel  M. 
Selfert.  Norman  P.  Shapiro.  J;unes  J  Shields. 
Jr..  Marietta  Shore.  Marvin  Slegelman.  Cath- 
erine Silverman,  Erwin  Singer,  Richard  Skol- 
nlk,  Bernard  Sohmer.  H;irry  .Scxxlak.  Irwin 
Stark,  Judith  Stein,  Fritz  Stelnhardt.  Walter 

C.  Struve. 

Harry  Tartar,  Peter  Tea,  Jr  .  H  S  Thayer. 
John  C.  Thlrwall,  Martin  TIersten,  Sheila 
Tobias.  Slgmund  Tobias,  George  P.  Tully. 
Stuyvesant  Van  Veen,  Edmund  L  Volp*. 
Geoffrey  Wagner.  Barbara  Wat.snn.  James  P. 
Watts.  Lvirellne  Weinberg,  Brrt  Welnsteln. 
David  Welssman.  Martha  Weisman.  WllUain 
Wernldl.  Harold  Wilensky.  Suzaniip  Wolken- 
fold.  Miles  Wolpln.  Theresa  WcxxlrufT.  Irwin 
H.  Yellowltz.  Philip  Zacuto.  Bernard  Zeie- 
chow.  Rose  Zlmbardo,  Michael  Zimmerman 

Colgate  University 
Jerome  Balmuth.  Lester  BUim  Bruce  U 
Brown.  Lloyd  Chapln.  Leo  M  Ellson.  Marcus 
P  Franda.  John  M.  Head,  Clement  L  Hen- 
shavv,  Charles  R  Naet.  Arnold  A,  Sio,  William 
Skelton.  Robert  V  Smith.  Rosalind  W 
.Smith,  Linden  D  Summers  Huntington 
Terrell,  Clarence  W.  Young 

Columbia  University 
J.>hn  W  .Alexander.  Alexander  A'land  WU- 
Uam G  Anderson  Robert  Alter.  Albert  Auer- 
bach.  Herbert  Barden.  H\maii  BiVf-s.  Paul 
Bauchalz.  M  V  L.  Bennett,  AU^n  Bergson, 
Sacvan  Berko\  Itch,  Llpman  Bers,  Alan  F 
Blum,  Georg  ■  Br.iger.  Philip  W  Brandt.  Peter 
Brock.  David  Brown,  Justus  Buchler.  Ruth 
Bunzel. 

Desmond  Callan,  John  Cannon.  David  Cap- 
lovltz.  Theodom  Caplow.  Leigh  Caunia" 
Gerald  Cavanaugh,  Richard  Christie,  Rlcha.-(1 

D.  Cloward,  Stephen  Cohen.  Samuel  Cole- 
man. Arthur  Collins,  Francis  Connnllv  Rob- 
ert Cumming.  Arthur  Danto,  H  McParlln 
Divls  Istvan  De.ik  R.  Delia  Cava.  Leonard 
De  M  )re:o.<:.  Herbert  Deane.  Stephen  Denlter. 
Verion  Dibble.  Lee  Dlugln. 

H  M  Edwards.  Jr  .  Dan  Ehrlich.  Samuel 
Eilenberg,  Ainslee  Embree.  David  Epstein, 
B-rnr-rd  E  Erlanger,  Alexander  Erllch.  David 
F.uishel.  Samuel  Flnestone  Oeoree  Flschef, 
Andrew  Fitch.  Anne  Florant  Shepard  Fof- 
man,  Murray  Prank,  RIU  V.  Franklel.  JuUan 
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Franklin.  Marcla  K.  Freedman.  Alan  R   Free- 
man. Morton  Pried,  Albert  Priedlander 

Patrick  Gallagher,  John  Garraty.  Peter 
Gay  Michael  Goldman,  M  M  Goldsmith, 
WUUam  J.  Goods.  Irving  Goodman.  Michael 
Gcxidman.  Carlngton  Goixlrlch,  Frederic 
Grab.  Robert  Grab.  Loren  Graham.  Richard 
Greeman  Andrew  M.  Gross,  Nathan  Gross. 
Hvman  Orossbard.  Robert  Grossman.  Victor 
OulUeir.l:! 

James  O  F.  Hackshaw,  Peter  Haldu.  Leo- 
p,iid  Haunson,  Robert  HaniUng.  Ellen  Han- 
sen, Lincoln  Hanson.  Vilma  S.  Harrington. 
Jonathan  Harris.  Marvin  Harris.  Jacqueline 
Heilerman.  Amelia  Hess.  Isidor  Hoffman. 
Harland  W  Holslngton.  Jr..  Terence  K.  Hop- 
kin!;   Carl  Hovde.  Herbert  H    Hyman. 

Hunter  Ingalls,  Jacob  JalTe.  Jeffry  Kaplow. 
George  M  Katz.  Peter  Kenen.  Ethan  Ken- 
nel. Mark  Kesselman,  Peter  Klvy.  Morton 
Klass,  Steven  Klelman,  Morle  Klopot.  E.  R 
Kalchln.  Richard  Kuhns.  Jr..  P.  Kusch.  Joan 
Landman.  Edward  Lannlng.  Alexander  Les- 
ser. SUmley  Lleberfreund.  Herbert  Llebowltz, 
S.  B  Llttauer,  Robert  E.  Lovelace,  Raymond 
Lubltz.  Clarence  Lukes. 

Henrv  Malcolm.  Andrew  March.  Thomas 
Marshall.  Alan  Mayer.  Peter  McHugh,  Rob- 
ert McShea.  Seymovir  Molman.  Joan  Men- 
cher,  Carol  H.  Meyer.  Irving  Miller.  Jacob 
Mlllman  E.sther  Modell.  Sidney  Morgenbes- 
ser  Lloyd  Motz,  John  Mundy.  J.  R  Munson, 
Robert  Murphy. 

James  Nakamura,  David  Noakes,  Lionel 
Ovesey.  George  D  Pappas.  Charles  Parsons. 
Anthony  F  Philip.  Harvey  Pitkin.  Howard 
W.  Polsky.  .Andre  Racz.  John  J  Randall.  Jr  . 
Eugene  Rice.  David  F  Ricks.  Abraham  Ros- 
man.  Samuel  Ross.  Diivld  Rothman.  WUUam 
Rydlng 

Edward  Said,  Phillips  Salman.  Mario  Sal- 
vador!. Joseph  Schachter  Alfred  Schatz. 
Emanuel  .Schegloff,  Claude  Schoept,  Rosalea 
A.  Schonbiir,  William  Schwartz,  Ralph 
Schwiirz.  Morton  D.  Schweitzer.  James  Shen- 
ton.  Mindel  C.  Sheps.  R  J.  Shoter.  Allan 
Silver  Ernest  Simon.  Carl  Singer.  Simon 
Slavin.  Michael  Slote,  Burton  Slotnick. 
wuien  Smlt,  Paul  A.  Smith,  George  Stade. 
William  Starr.  Robert  Stlgler,  Bluma  Swerd- 
loff. 

Nettle  Terestman,  Michael  Tobln.  Stephen 
Unger.  William  Vlckrey.  Immanuel  Waller- 
stein,  Preston  R.  Wilcox,  Bernlce  Wilson. 
Margaret  Wilson.  Omar  Wing,  Kenneth 
Winston.  Robert  Wolff,  MUton  Zerkln,  David 
Zlpser. 

Cooper  Union 

Arnold  AUentuch,  Sholom  Arzt,  Alice 
Baldwin  Beer,  Richard  S.  Bowman,  John 
Condon.  Ferdinand  De  Vlto,  Raymond  B 
Dowden.  Stephen  M.  Edelglass.  W  D.  Elli- 
son Weller  B  Embler,  Johnson  E.  FairchUd, 
Edwa.'d  F  Perrand.  Thaddeu.s  R.  Gatza. 
Howard  W  Oelman.  Kingman  N.  Grover. 
Robert  f.walhmey. 

Phyllis  W  Humphrey.  Edward  J  Hundert. 
Edward  Kallop.  Leo  S.  Kaplan.  Elizabeth 
Leonard  I  L  Lynn.  Leo  Manso.  Walter  J 
MicidiPton.  Paula  K.  Nelson.  Bernard  Pfrlem. 
H  Christian  Rohinng.  Charles  Selde.  David 
Slder,  Bertram  Sllvermiin,  Milton  Stecher. 
Jack  Stewart.  Eleanor  M.  Townsend.  Ruth 
WlesnMnn,  Matthew  Wysockl. 

Cornell  University 

Eqbal  Ahmad,  A  R.  Ammons.  Robert  L. 
Aronson.  Douglas  N.  Archibald,  Sylvester  E. 
wricl.  Jonathan  P.  Bishop,  Nelson  H.  Bryant. 
Mwln  A  Bunt.  John  V.  Canfleld.  Melvln  O. 
oe  Chazpitii,  Alice  Oook,  John  W.  Dewlre, 
Donald  P  Dietrich.  Dougla*  F  Dows,  Richard 
Epand  John  Preccero.  Harrop  A.  Freeman. 
Jack  Peter  Green,  Robert  Greenblatt,  David 
1  Grossvogel. 

Baxter  Hathaway,  Neil  H.  Hertz.  F  Jellnek, 
M  Peter  Kahn.  Steven  R.  Katz.  T.  M  Lfxlahl. 
^rdon  M  Kirkwood,  Henry  A.  Landsberger, 
"avid  Lyons,  J.  McConJcy.  Chandler  Morse, 


Benjamin  Nichols,  David  Novarr,  M.  Perlman. 
Plerro  Pucci.  Donald  B.  Scarl,  Karl-Ludwlg 
Sellg,  Sidney  Shoemaker.  Seymour  Smldt. 
Ctishing  Strout,   WUUam   Foote   White 

Pinch  College 

ChrlsUne  Block,  Rosa  Trillo  Clough.  Mary- 
Houston  Davis.  Daniel  Dlckerson,  Robert 
Dlffenderfer.  Ruth  Elson,  Margaret  Hall. 
Roslyn  Hayes.  George  Holoch,  Jr  ,  Margaret 
Maxwell.  Iris  Mueller.  Marshall  Mount.  Lu- 
clana  Pletrosl,  WUUam  Post,  Jr  ,  Jane  Ross. 
Ray  Senior. 

Hofstra  University 

Adolph  G  Anderson.  Rubin  Z  Baratz. 
Ethel  S  Brook.  David  Chrlstman.  Harold 
E  Clearman.  June  M  Cooper.  Lois  M  Crews. 
Robert  A.  Davison,  Michael  N.  DTnnocenzo. 
Jr  Dorothy  W  Douglas.  Paul  G  England. 
Hyman  A  Enzer.  Phillip  Evans,  Robert  Fried- 
man, Larry  Goldberg.  Robert  S.  Guttchen, 
Elizabeth  Hogan,  Paul  J.  Hutt. 

George  D.  Jackson.  John  R  Jeanneney. 
Shirley  P.  Langer.  Harvey  J.  Levin.  Mary  G. 
Llgon.  Broadus  Mitchell,  Anne  Morgenstern. 
Arthur  Nlederhoffer.  Burton  W.  Onstlne, 
Sylvia  P  Plne«.  Sabine  Rapp.  John  L  RawUn- 
son,    Morton    Reitman,   Jerry    Rosenfeld. 

Gabrlelle  Savet.  Wilbur  S  Scott.  David 
Shapiro.  Evelyn  U.  Shirk,  Elle  Slegmelster, 
Esther  Sparberg.  E.  Russell  Stabler.  Ruth  M 
Stauffer,  Lawrence  Stessin,  Janice  M.  Stud- 
holme.  Harold  Tanyzer.  Marcel  Tenenbauni. 
Albert  Tepper,  Lynn  Turgeon.  John  E.  Ull- 
mann,  C.  Roland  Wagner.  Azelle  B.  Waltcher, 
Alexander  Welner,  Murray  Yanowltch,  June 
M.  Zaccone. 

Hunter  College 

Jack  Barschl,  Mary  Owen  Cameron.  Peter 
J.  Caws,  Enid  Coel.  Ralph  A.  Dale.  Arthur 
HMelsteln,  Alice  Felnberg.  Mae  V  Gamble 
Eaizabeth  Gellert.  Bernard  Greenberg.  Sandor 
Halebsky.  Murray  Hausknecht.  Irving  Howe, 
Horst   W.  Hover,  Elizabeth  Hunter. 

Linda  Keen,  Sam  J  Korn.  Otto  Krash. 
Selwyn  Ledermar,  Bernard  S  Miller  Dorothy 
Nalman.  R.  J.  H.  Neuwirth,  Paul  Oppenhel- 
mer,  William  Parsons,  A.  PInkney.  Diane 
Robinson,  I  H  Rose.  Marcla  Rose,  Barbara 
Slcherman,  Robert  M.  Slkora,  Norman  Singer. 
John  P.  M.  SomervlUe.  G  H.  Welghtman. 
Ingrid  Matson  Wekerle,  M.  H.  J.  Wijnen. 
Roger  R.  Woock. 

Long  Island  University 
Miriam  S.  Aronow.  Albert  A.  Berman.  Ken- 
neth Bernard,  Kenneth  Brldenthal.  Naomi 
Cramer,  Harry  Fenson,  Joseph  FYledman. 
Esther  P.  Hyneman.  John  H.  L;ine.  Elizabeth 
E.  Malament.  Jean  Mundy,  Edward  Pomer- 
antz,  Suzanne  Popper.  Robert  Prener,  Jack 
Salzman.  EWIth  Schor.  Paul  N  Slegel.  Leon 
Snider.  Robert  D  Specter,  Martin  Tucker. 
Donald  Warren.  Jr 

New  York  Medical  College 

Hiroshl  Asanmna,  Irving  Bieber,  Ann  Birch, 
M  M.  Black.  Edmund  Braun,  Vernon  Brooks, 
wmiam  Burke,  Bernard  Carol,  Ruth  Carol, 
Ada  de  Chabon,  Charles  Cherubln,  Stella 
Chess,  Mary  Clark.  Harold  Cole. 

Isidore  Danishefsky.  Albert  Dlnnersteln. 
Le<jnard  Fisher.  Morton  Frank.  Alfred  Freed- 
man. Sam  Gelfan.  Norman  Gevlrtz.  Leonard 
Gold,  Robert  Goldstein,  WiUlam  Gulsteln, 
David   Haft.   Ruth   Helfetz.   Stanley   Kramer. 

Bema  Lafxjuse.  Ruth  Lavletes,  Barbara 
Levenson.  Rachmlel  Levine.  Victor  Lief.  Mar- 
tin Uvenstlen  Jo  Leigh  Luckett.  Herbert 
Mark,  David  Maude,  Alfred  Moldovan,  Jonas 
MuUer,  Carl  McGahee.  William  Normand. 
Samuel  Prlgal 

Irving  Rappaport,  Edward  Reith,  Alfred 
Rifkln.  FYed  Rosenthal.  Sheldon  Rothenberg, 
Sfimuel  Rubin.  Daniel  Ruchkln,  Clifford 
S;iger.  Mlrtam  de  Salegui.  Sara  Schiller.  Irvln 
.Schwartz,  Joseph  Selfter.  George  Shugart. 
Samuel  SUpp  Jack  Sobel.  Bernard  Straus. 
Robert  Strobes,  Gerald  Tannenbaum,  Milton 


Terris.   Felix    Wasserman,   Marvin   Weinberg, 
Herbert  Welsberg,  Martin  Weltzner. 

State  University  of  New  York.  Albany 
Ttieodore  S  Adams.  Werner  C  Baum.  M.  I 
Berger,  Elton  A.  BuUer.  Prances  L  Colby, 
Gloria  DeSole  De  Witt  ElUnwood  Morrl*  E 
Eson.  Harry  Hamilton,  Jr  .  David  Hartley. 
WUUam  Hudson  J  Richard  Johnston  Rich- 
ard Jongedyk.  W  E  Knotts.  Violet  Larney 
Paul  C,  Lemon.  WUUam  H  Leue.  Arthur  6 
Long. 

J  C  Mancuso  R<.)land  Mlnch,  Erik  Nuss- 
baum  Daniel  N  Odell.  C  Odenglrchen  David 
C  Redding  John  M.  ReiUy.  Henry  Roeen- 
baum,  WUUam  E.  Rowley.  Paul  Schaefer, 
Joan  Schulz.  Jon  S  Scott.  Susan  E  Shafar- 
zek  Fred  Silva  Eunice  Clark  Smith  Theo- 
dore G  Standing.  Margaret  M  Stewart  Dona 
Strauss.  Dante  Thomas.  Donald  Van  Cieve. 
Robert  Wernick.  Y   K    Wonk. 

Stat*  University  of  New  York  Blnghamton 
George  R.  .Adams  Paul  Baumgartner. 
Morris  Budln.  Stanley  Ferber.  Michael  Horo- 
witz Melvln  Lelman.  Bruce  Lercher.  WllUain 
D.  Lipe.  Owen  M  Lynch.  Seymour  Pitcher. 
Ellas  Schwartz.  Melvin  Seiden,  Louise  E 
Sweet,  Peter  N.  Vukasln.  Eugene  Vasllew 

State  University  of  New  York,  Buffalo 
John  Anton.  Erica  Brook.  Newton  Garver. 
Bill  J  Harrell,  George  G.  Iggers.  Arthur  D. 
Kahn.  B:ron  J  Koekkoek,  Jane  A  LaRue. 
Ann  London.  Donald  C  Mlkuiecky  John  D. 
Minigan.  Carl  Moos.  Joan  Mwie.  Peter 
NichoUs,  Elwln  H  Powell  R.  R  Rogers.  Her- 
man Schwartz,  WUUam  Sylvester.  Sidney  M 
WUlhelm. 

State  University  of  New  York.  Stony  Brook 
Kenneth  T  Abrams.  W  T  Ampers  Francis 
T  Bonner.  Hugh  Cleland  Max  Dresden.  Al- 
fred Ehrenfeld.  Leonard  Elsenbud.  E.  M. 
Elseneteln,  Frank  E.  Meyers,  Steven  Obreb- 
skl,  WUUam  Rijee,  Susan  Schwartj  Peter 
Shaw.  R  Sloan.  Catherine  Stodolsky.  M-ar- 
guret  C  Wheeler. 

New  York  University 

Razlel  Abelson.  Elaine  Allen.  Bernard  Alt- 
shuler.  Charles  E  Ares.  Michael  E  Arons. 
John  H.  Atherton.  Ralph  A  Austen.  John  D 
Barlow,  Harold  Bascowltz  Sabert  Basescu. 
Barbara  J  Bachman  Beam.  James  P.  Becker, 
Avrom  Ben-Avl.  Sidney  Belman.  Eugene  Y 
Berger.  A  W  Bernhelmer  Robert  Blerstedt, 
Stanley  Blumenthal,  Phyllis  Pray  Boberi 
Roscoe  C.  Brown.  Jr  ,  Robert  D    Burrowes 

Edwin  S  Campbell.  Robert  .D  ChUdres. 
T.  G  S  Chrlstenson,  Jacob  Cohen.  Daniel  G 
CoUlns,  James  T,  Crown.  Jane  S  Dahlberg. 
Ruth  Dale,  H,  Clark  Dalton.  Martin  Davis. 
Thomas  W.  Davis.  Ashley  T.  Day,  Daniel  E 
Diamond.  S.  Carlton  Dlckerman.  Daniel  A 
Dubln.  Jeanne  Dubnau 

Peter  Elsbach.  Arnold  Elsen.  Kenneth 
Eisold.  Jack  Famularo.  Emmanuel  Ferber. 
Irwin  Feigen.  Robert  S  Fine.  Harry  Flss.  Jostn 
Piss,  Leopold  Flatto.  Thomas  M  Franck,  Eliot 
Frledson,  David  Gans,  Bernard  Garnlez, 
Florence  Gels.  Leo  Goldberger.  Marvin  Gold- 
Iner.  Either  R  Goldman.  Malcolm  Goldman. 
Bernard  Goldschmldt.  Roeallnd  Gould.  How- 
ard Green.  Hans  Guggenheim 

Walter  Haines.  James  B  Harnson,  Robert 
D  Hart  Melvln  Hausner.  WUUam  Haut. 
Michael  Heldclberger.  Jerome  R  Hellersteln. 
Melvln  Herman  Irving  Hirshfield.  Lotus 
Hodes.  Robert  Hoppock,  Pearl  Horn,  Mur- 
ray Horwltz  Nathan  Jaspan.  Bernard  Kalln- 
kowltz  Irving  Karp.  Bernard  Katz.  Irwin 
Katz.  Phyllis  Katz.  George  Kaufer  Evelyn 
F  Keller.  Joseph  B  Keller.  Charles  L  Knapp. 
I     Kupferman 

M.  Daniel  Lane.  Cornelius  W  Langley.  Lil- 
lian Langseth  Herman  Leon.  Gerson  T.  Les- 
ser. Harvey  M  Levy,  Robert  M  Lewis.  Hilbert 
Levitz,  K  Brooks  Low,  Abraham  Lune.  Mae 
Lee  Masklt.  Elizabeth  McPall.  Martin  Men- 
delson,    Herbert    Mentie'.,    Ed»-ln    H.  MUler. 
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Nancy  Modlano,  Helene  Moglen,  Chandler 
Montgomery,  Wheeler  Mueller,  Louis  Nlrn- 
berg.  R.  A.  Nixon,  Maxwell  Numberg,  Ruth 
Ochroch.   Leo  OrrU,   EaUxer   Qstroff. 

Martin  T  Paul.  Anthony  Pe*rce,  Blanche 
Persky,  Mildred  E.  PhUUps,  Richard  Pollack. 
Alice  M  PolUn,  Robert  Pstofsky,  Richard 
Qulnney.  Michael  Rabins.  Leo  Rauch,  Fred- 
erick L  Redefer.  Yorke  E.  Rhodes,  ESaa  E. 
Robinson,  H.  Mark  Roelofs,  Hugh  Lawrence 
Ross,  Milton  Salton,  Irving  Sarnoff,  David  I 
Shuster,  Jack  Schwartz,  James  Schwartz. 
Milton  Schwebel.  EUle  Seeger.  Barbara  8her, 
Burt  Shacter,  Jane  Shlpton,  Eric  Simon, 
Joseph  Slade.  Grace  Smith,  Herschel  Snod- 
grass.  W  A.  Spenser.  Larry  Spruch,  Linda 
Stampfll. 

Wendell  M.  Stanley.  Milton  Stern,  Chand- 
ler A.  Stetson.  W  James  Sullivan,  Constance 
Sutton,  Michael  R  Swift.  Angeo  Taranta, 
Thelma  Tuub.  Bernard  Tleger,  Herbert 
Tortne,  Gilbert  M.  Trachtman.  Walter  Troll, 
William  Vanderkloot,  John  Varney,  Jacque- 
line Wendt,  Robert  Wolfe.  David  WoUtzky, 
Ann  Yasuhara,  Seymour  YelUn,  Irving 
Younger.  Phillip  Zlmbardo,  Pearl  Zlpser. 
Daniel  Zwanzlger,  Martin  Zuckerman. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 
E  Banks.  Judith  S  Bellln,  Judith  Breg- 
man.  Edward  S  Cassedy,  Jr..  Kenneth  K 
Clarke.  Irving  Cohen.  Prank  C  Collins.  Sid 
Deutsch.  J  J  Dropklu.  Marvin  E.  Oettleman, 
H.  Juretschke.  Ernest  M.  Loebe,  Melr  Menes. 
Irving  P  Miller.  H  Morawetz,  Clifford  Os- 
borne. Gerald  Oster.  Donald  Rapp,  Kurt  Sal- 
zlnger,  Paul  E  Spoerrl.  Joseph  Stelgman. 
George  Stell,  Richard  M  Stern,  Leonard 
Strauss,  Max  Sucher.  Rubin  N   Summergrad 

Pratt  Institute 

Leonard  Baclch  William  Breger,  Michael 
Brill,  Edward  B  Carroll.  Martin  C.  Davidson. 
Robert  I>ennls,  Robert  E  Dlsch,  Rice  Estes. 
Anita  Feldman,  Josef  E  Garal.  Daniel  Oer- 
zog.  Jack  B  GUckman,  David  Hack,  Norton 
Ju»ter,  Richard  D    Kaplan,  Sidney  L    Katz, 

Jacob  Landau  Harold  Leeds,  Charles  R 
McC\irdy.  Joeephlne  McSweeney,  Jack  Mln- 
kott.  Sibyl  Moholy-Nagy.  HoU  Myllor.  George 
M.  Raymond.  George  Rozos.  Stanley  Salz- 
man,  Barry  N  Schwartz,  Arthur  H.  Seldman. 
Oscar  H  Shaftei,  Edward  T  Sixifler.  Ronald 
Shiftman.  H  Irving  Slgman,  Pauline  Tlsh. 
Christopher  Wadsworth 

Queen.s  College 

Robert  Ante  Arno'id  Bernstein,  Anne 
Burchess.  Joseph  R  Catlnella.  Bell  G  Che- 
vlgny.  Mlchele  F  Coper,  IxjuLs  Costa.  Oeorge 
Dorrts,  Lloyd  Delaney  Bernard  Dukors,  Mar- 
garet Eherbach.  Robert  Engler,  Dora  Plsher, 
Harvey  Fried.  Lewis  FrlPd  Louis  Oeller,  C 
Lola  Gersch,  Sandra  M  Gilbert,  Richard 
Goldman.  Myron  Gordon 

Toby  Hoblsh.  Lawreiue  Hochman.  Evelyn 
Hoover,  Samuel  H  Hux.  Robert  Ilson,  Dan 
Isaac,  George  Jochnowltz.  Dorothy  R.  Jones. 
Lawrence  Kaplan,  Leonard  Kaplan,  Jacob  H 
Klrman,  Michael  Kowal.  Keith  R  Lampe. 
Esther  Levlne,  Allan  W  Low  Ula  Lowenherz, 
John  J  McDermott,  Joseph  McElroy.  Rich- 
ard Nonas.  Elizabeth  Nottingham,  James 
OConnell.  Olaf  Olsen 

Nicholas  Paatore.  Allen  Plantz,  Murray 
Polner.  Gerald  Portner,  Ronald  Radosh,  Mel- 
vln  Relchler,  Vera  Re;rhler  Edmund  O  Rel- 
ter,  Walter  Rltter,  Eugpne  Rosenfeld,  Anita 
N  RtMitt.  Robert  E  S.ivage.  Edward  Seltzpr 
Peter  H.  Shalus,  John  Shaffer.  Sue  Shanker, 
Eleanor  M.  Sickels.  Babftte  Solon,  John  S 
Stomm,  Michael  O  Sundell,  Estelle  Thaler 
John  Tettelbauni,  Ruth  M  Van  de  Kloft, 
Carey  Wall.  Frank  A  Warren.  Michael  Wn-.s- 
zln.  L.  Steven  ZwerlUig. 

Rensselaer   Polytechnic   Institute 

Clifford  O  Bloom.  Eliot  Deutsch,  Edward 
A.  Fox.  J  Mayo  Oreenberg,  Carl  Hedman, 
Robert  L  Hoffman.  Roland  M  Llchtenflteln. 
William    A     McKlnley.    Ashakant    Nlmbark. 


Charles  Sanford,  Paul  Sleplan,  Isadore  Tras- 
chen.  Fredrlc  Weiss.  David  Wleck. 
University  of  Rochester 
WliUam  F  Bale.  Ralph  Barocas.  Stephen 
D.  Berger,  Bruce  Berllnd,  Emory  L,  Cowen, 
Jay  Kfr&n,  Joseph  Prank,  Richard  M  GoUln, 
Myron  J  Gordon,  E  M,  Hafner,  Norman  I 
Harway,  Robert  L.  Holmes,  John  B.  Hursh, 
David  W  John,  R,  J.  Kaufmann,  William  D, 
Lotspelch.  Louis  Martin.  Arthur  Mltzman, 
Vincent  Nowlls,  Bernard  A,  Welsberger,  Hay- 
den  White. 

R<x;kefeIIer  University 

Laurence  Bisenberg,  Harry  Prankfun.  Jack 
Goldstein.  Alexander  Mauro.  Paul  MUvy, 
Morton  Prlntz.  Hans  Radenaacher.  Paul 
Rosen.   Robert   Schoenleld,   Philip   Slekevltz 

Stern  College  for  Women 
Mlrella  Afron,  Gerald  J    BUdsteln.  Robert 
Cowen.   Doris  S    Goldstein.   Jules  M    Green- 
-steln.    EMward    Horowitz,    Jo    Lechary,    Jules 
Levey,  Howard   I    Levlne.  Blanche  Wlesen 

Syracuse  University 

Norman  Balabanian,  Ellas  Balblnder,  Eve- 
lyn Balblnder,  Priscllla  Barnuni,  Harvey  H 
Bates.  Jr..  Sevinour  Belln,  Peter  Bergruann. 
Randall  Brune.  Jesse  Burkhead.  Max  Casper. 
Oliver  E,  Clubb.  Jr..  Stanley  Diamond,  David 
Doberelner. 

Warren  W.  Eason.  James  H.  EHson,  Mar- 
guerite Plsher,  Andre  Fontaine,  Julian 
Friedman,  Nathan  Glnsburg,  Joshua  0<5ld- 
berg.  Sylvia  Gourevltch,  Robert  Hardt.  Erich 
Harth.  Arnold  Hontg.  Daniel  F.  Jackson.  Jo- 
seph V  Julian.  Harvey  KapUn.  Gordon  Kent 
Liiwrence  Krader,  Louis  Krasner.  Louis 
Krlesberg. 

Eric  W  Lawson.  Fred  D.  Levy,  Jr.,  H  Rich- 
ard Levy.  Jacques  Lewln,  Tekla  Lewln,  Wil- 
liam Mangln.  Sanford  B.  Meech,  Alien  Miller. 
Jerry  Miner.  E^hralm  Mlzruchl.  Franklin 
Morris.  Rajendra  Nanavatt.  Robert  E 
Newman 

David  H  Owen,  George  Pappastravrou. 
A  W  Phillips.  Betty  Potash.  Prltz  Rohrllch, 
Robert  Root,  Helen  Sofa,  Bernard  Silverman, 
Harwofxl  Simmons.  Ralph  A.  Slepeoky.  Ed- 
ward J  Steven.s.  Norman  Stokle.  Marcel 
Wellner.  Waldo  Whitney,  Roland  E  Wolseley. 
Vassar  College 

Noel  L.  Brann.  Eugene  Carroll.  Bud  Ether- 
ton.  Robert  Fortna.  Patricia  R  Johnson. 
Nancy  LIndbloom.  Use  Llpschutz.  L  Paul 
Metzger,  Joan  Elizabeth  Murphy.  Linda 
Nochlln,  Rita  Stavrldei . 

Other   Institutions 

Walter  M  Albrecht,  J.  R  Altena.  Harvey 
Asch.  Abraham  Ascher,  Earl  Balis,  Dave  Berk- 
man.  Helnrlch  Bluecher,  Ellen  Boreiilreuiid. 
Imia  Brandels.  Charles  Brewer.  Michael  E 
Brt)wn,  Raymond  F  Brown,  Roger  Cartwright. 
Paye,  Chabrow.  John  Codington.  Dorothy 
Cohen.  Curtis  Crawford. 

E  T  A  Davidson.  Carla  Drlje.  Leopold 
Platto,  Jack  J.  Fox,  Dascomb  R.  Forbush, 
Dorothy  Porbush.  William  J.  Praln,  Jerrold 
Fried.  Charlotte  Friend,  Herbert  J.  Gans. 
Pauline  Garrett.  Martin  Glass,  Jacob  OixKl- 
man.  Joan  Gregg. 

Jamil  R.  Haddad.  Sidney  Helfant.  Alex 
Heller,  J  Arthur  Honeywell.  Donald  Horton. 
Marian  Isaacs.  Wendell  A.  Jeanpierre.  Howard 
Johnson.  Eunice  Kahan,  Daniel  Kaiser.  Harry 
D  Kaloustlan,  Harry  Kelber,  T  H  Kettlg. 
Teruo  Kobayashl.  Henry  Kogel,  ETva  Kolllsch 

Ann  Lane.  Esther  Lentschner  Ruth  M 
Ijesser.  Claudia  Lewis.  J.  P  Llbertl.  JvisUi 
Lopez-Ray.  Richard  D  Lunt.  Mark  Mellett. 
Helen  Merrell  Lynd.  Charlies  P.  Miles.  Leon- 
ard Mindlch.  Michael  Minlhan.  Alice  E 
Moire.  E  H  Mosbach,  Allen  Nadler.  Richard 
Novlck. 

Michael  Parentl.  Leo  Pach.  Elsbeth  Pfeif- 
fer.  Arthur  Plnkerton.  Ira  Pullman,  Ed- 
mund O  Rothschild,  David  Rubin,  William 
Rubin.  Muriel  Rukeyser.  Richard  Sacksteder 
Edward  C.  Sampeon,  Robert  E.  Selbert.  Edna 


Shapiro,  Herbert  S  Schwartz.  Ann  siegel 
Lester  Singer,  Charles  Sllverstein.  Lorraine 
Smithberg.  Martin  Sonenberg.  Elizabeth 
Stambler,  E.  Mark  Stern,  Stephen  Sternberg 
Arthur  L.  Swift. 

John  Varney,  Arthur  J  Vldlch.  Uya  Wachi 
Andrews  Wanning.  Arthur  Wegleln.  Herbert 
Weiss.  Kenneth  Wentworth.  Clementine 
Wheeler.  Kate  Wolff.  Lf:>uis  Zeltz. 

North  Carolina 
Duke  University 

Carl  L.  Anderson.  Katharine  M  Banh&n 
Waldo  Beach.  Frederick  Bernhelm.  Mary  L  C 
Bernhelm,  J  L.  Blum,  Jack  Botwinlck.  Nancy 
Bowers.  Clifton  Cherpack.  Thomas  H  Cordle 
John  S.  Curtlss.  Robert  E.  Cushman.  Ber- 
nard J.  Duffey.  Donald  E.  Gtnter  Norman 
Guttman. 

Frederic  B,  M  Hollyday.  Bronislaw  Jezler- 
ski.  Gregory  A.  Kimble,  Peter  H  Klopfer. 
Frederick  Krantz,  Weston  Labarre.  Warren 
Lerner,  Sidney  D.  Markman.  Robert  M.  Marsh, 
Seymour  H.  Mauskopf,  Ursula  B  Perlvier! 
Harold  Schlffman,  John  R  Staude  Robert 
O  Swan.  Charles  R.  Young.  Mark  J  Van 
Aken 

Other  Institution.^ 

Wayne  A.  Bowers,  Walter  W  Arndt.  .^  B 
Brlnkley,  Waldo  Halslev.  W  J  Hayes  Dale 
M.  Mesner.  E.  F  Patterson,  M  E  Polley,  J  S 
Purcell,  P.  B.  Secor,  Joseph  W  Straley,  T  A 
Williams. 

Ohio 
Case  Institute  of  Technology 

George  C  Carrlngton,  John  W  Culver, 
Stanton  L.  Davis.  Thomas  G.  Eck.  Paul  0 
Predrtcksen.  Thomas  De  Oregon.  Leslie  L 
Poldy,  Melvln  Henrlksen.  Martin  J  Klein, 
Robert  H.  Klein,  Peter  Kovaclc,  Kenneth  Ko- 
walskl,  Oustav  Kuertl,  Harvey  I^eff.  Henn- 
Lesnlck.   Robert   Lovejoy.  Robert   Welker 

Kent  State  University 
D.  L.  Arnold.  John  B.  Beacom,  Bernard 
Benstock.  Harold  R.  Collins,  Lois  H  Em- 
manuel. Danforth  R.  Hale,  William  H,  Hide- 
brand.  Clara  Jackson.  S  L.  Jackson.  K.  P 
Prlngle.  Bobby  L.  Smith,  Barbara  Tenner 
Richard  A.  Toerne. 

Western  Reserve  University 

Robert  P.  Bolande.  Allison  L  Burnett 
Philip  Burwasser.  Charles  C.  Davis.  Robert 
P.  Davis.  Leo  A.  Despres,  Christopher  Q 
Drummond,  Robert  E.  Eckel.  Harriet  Eph- 
russl-Taylor.  Thomas  Esper,  Samuel  Ooro- 
vltz.  Peter  E.  Halman.  Edwin  Haller.  Lee 
Hyde 

William  Insull,  Jr..  Robert  K  Josepb- 
son.  Robert  R.  Kohn.  Rosl  Kuertl,  Irwin  W 
Lepon,  Alice  Martin.  Hugh  C.  McCorcle.  Lois 
McCorcle.  Thomas  McParlroid  Myma 
B  ^^ller.  Richard  D  Moore.  Arthur  J.  Ness 
Donald  I  Payne.  Sidney  M  PecK.  E  W 
Pfelffer 

Richard  O.  Recknagel.  Jonathan  F  Relch- 
ert.  Prank  Rosengarten.  Norman  B  Bush- 
forth.  Howard  Sachs.  George  Savers.  Howard 
A.  Schnelderman,  Leonard  Share.  Marcus 
Singer.  John  Chandler  Smith.  Arthur  Stein- 
berg. Peter  Sterling.  Theodore  J  Vonelda 
Robert  Wallace.  Howard  R.  Webber.  James 
A  Weston.  Jess  Yoder. 

Other  Institutions 

Eleanor  Barrett.  Prem  Balra.  Paul  Bennett. 
Stanley  Bernstein.  Melvln  Bloom,  H.  B 
Chapln,  Samuel  A.  Corson.  Robert  S  Dlcken*. 
Thoma*  Eshelman,  Brenda  Green,  Arnold 
Joseph,  Roger  Kahn,  David  Kettler, 

Morton  Light.  James  Missey.  Norma  Nero 
Paul  Olynyk,  Nicholas  PlecUsailzl.  WlUiwn 
Preston,  Jr..  Alan  Rhodes.  Christine  Robert- 
son. Ronald  Santonl.  Morton  Schagrln.  Ed- 
mund S.  Wehrle 

Pennsyli^anxa 
LaSalle  College 

R  Almeder.  M.  B»rth.  J.  P.  Connors  01. 
J  S  Cziraky.  O.  J.  DePederlco.  P  Frank,  A  L 
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Henneasv  A  S.  Janlk.  R  C.  Leonard.  J 
Lukacs,  J  P  Mooney.  E.  R.  Naughton.  W  J 
OToole.  R.  J  Plerzchalskl,  J.  P.  Rossi.  B 
Strieb.  R  Tekel. 

Lehigh  Unlversrty 

D  C  Amldon.  J.  R.  Baker.  R.  S.  Barnes.  Jr 
Donald  D  Barry,  M.  Broberg.  A.  L.  Brody.  A  F. 
Brown.  H    E.  Cole.  Prank  T.  Colon.  R    Cook 
J  De  BeJh.s.  E.  N.  DUlworth,  J    A    Dowling.  G 
j^  Dullea.  J.  Elkus. 

W  M.  Flelschman.  R.  T.  Palk.  J.  R.  Prakes, 
R  E  Fuessle.  T.  Halli>erln.  J.  A.  Hertz. 
J.  C.  Hlrsh.  S.  S.  Hook.  E.  A.  James.  R  L. 
Johnstoiie.  R.  G.  Hones.  G.  R.  Kelser.  J.  Kirk. 

G  Laison.  Nancy  Larrlck.  N.  M.  La  Para. 
R.  K.  Layden.  O.  D.  Marsh.  Jr..  P.  Marx.  J  B 
llcPadden.  N.  Melchert.  T.  Molslades  Mari- 
anne Piatner. 

U  Schechter,  J.  Shahln,  G.  S.  Stranch.  D.  H 
Taylor  Juhn  P.  Vlckrey.  Scott  W.  Williams. 
B  C  WiUiamflon.  K.  P.  Winch.  J.  Z.  Zwed. 
D  P  Updike.  V.  N.  Valenzuela. 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

R  G  Ayoub.  P.  H.  Cutler.  A  J  Eng«l.  I 
Mler.  E  Hans  Freund.  J  Van  D»"r  Kar.  W  H 
Keddle  Charles  Marsh.  Hugo  Rlblero  M  E 
Rozen  M.uk  D.  Shaw,  A.  Tracntenberg.  W 
Zellnsky. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

S  Bludman.  W.  D  Bonner.  M  O.  Bradley. 
D  BoddP  H  J  Bright,  H.  BrcxJy.  E  Bursteln, 
H  E  Casparl  A.  Cassels.  S  S  Cohen.  W  Cur- 
now  H  Davies.  W.  E.  Davles.  A.  R  Day.  A.  M 
Deiluva. 

F  R  Prankel.  S  Prankel.  E  S  Gersh.  I 
Gersli  H  S  Ginsberg.  S.  Goodgal  G  de  la 
Haba  J  Halpern  B  F  Hammond,  A  J 
Heeger  E  S  Herman.  H.  Holzer.  Dorothea 
Jameson  Hurvlch.  Leo  M.  Hurvlch,  DeU 
Hymei; 

M.  M  Joullie,  R  G.  Kallen.  N  Kallenbach, 
W  Kllninan.  A.  Kowalsky.  K  Lande.  R.  P. 
Lane,  J  Lash,  D,  Laviu,  P  S  Leboy,  L  Levlne, 
Harold  Lewis,  I,  S  Lustlg.  M.  Lustlg.  J  B. 
Marsh  G  MarzuUo.  M.  K.  Mass.  A  S  Mildvan 
J  Mlrsky. 

K  M  Nemeth,  R.  J.  Osborn.  J  K  Parker. 
R  P  Peterson.  S.  H.  Pitkin,  A.  R.  Post,  E  H. 
Puftel.  H  Pnmakoff.  R  J,  Rutman,  B.  Sho- 
stalt  H  J  Splro.  E.  Staple,  D.  Tredinnlck. 
C  W  Uflord.  L.  Warren.  A  F.  Whereat,  V.  H. 
Whitney.  S  C.  Williams. 

Swarthmore  College 
Harriet  S  Baguskas.  Carl  Barus  Monroe 
C.  Beardfley.  Thompson  Bradley,  Lewis  R. 
Gaty  II  .\rthur  J  Komar.  Ol^a  Lang.  Ber- 
nard .Morrill,  John  A  Nevln,  Harold  E  Pag- 
Uaro  Jerome  A,  Shaffer,  Peter  van  de  Kamp, 
Robert  M  Walker,  Alice  S.  Walker,  James  F. 
Wanner 

Temple  University 

Alice  J  Anderson.  Franklin  R  Baruch.  R. 
Bentmnn  s  Berg.  H.  Braun.  R  Buttel.  E 
Caplan,  Richard  Clark.  Allan  H  Crlstol.  G. 
Deaux  C  A  Domenicali,  Anne  M.  Edelmann, 
R  Edenbauin.  G  Fiderer.  Irwin  Griggs.  H 
Prancis  H;a.iA.  Peter  Havas.  Martin  E.  Itzko- 
«';tj,  Mabel  Jessee. 

Robert  J  Kleiner.  W.  T.  Kullk,  Mary  Jane 
i-upton.  .Maxwell  S  Lurla.  S  J.  Marks,  Her- 
bert Needleman,  J  D.  Perry,  Mark  Sacharoff, 
C  Vaughn,  M  P.  Worthington.  Morton  Zlvan. 
R  J  Swenson.  B.  Tomsu,  R.  Tomsu.  Victor 
Other  Institutions 

1"  Artm.  H  Btittel.  P  Bachrach  J  Bal- 
s.'iam  Rx_)bert  S  Davldon.  William  Davldon, 
R  B  DuBcff.  A.  F.  Emerson.  Alex  J  Pelir. 
Inlng  P.nger.  William  H  Harbaugh.  M. 
Hardy  p  d  Hazard,  Edward  S  Herman, 
D  Holtz.  Dell  H>'mes.  L,  Iglltzln,  N  Johnson. 
and  R  N  Juliana, 

S  Karp<i'AiLz.  t,  Katen,  M  Kellman,  Dle- 
■rlrh  Ke«vv:er  Robert  Koffler.  J  Kroulck,  G  W. 
JJ«ld.  Hr.r.  Id  Lewis,  P.  Llchtenberg.  C.  T. 
iJevestro,  Ariel  G  Loewy,  Jean  O.  Love, 
o  Luke  Richard  D  Magee.  L  Medvane, 
and  B    Mergen. 


E.  Norman.  M.  Jane  Oesterling,  M  Oppen- 
helmer.  Sidney  Perloe,  J  C.  Pollock.  M  Rein, 
Benjamin  A  Richards.  Melvln  Santer.  Arthur 
B  Shostak,  J  W  Smith.  M  S  Sturgeon. 
Joslah  Thompson.  J  Tletz,  Perry  J.  Trout- 
man   and  L   Elbert  Wethlngton. 

Rhode  Island 
Brown   University 

Edward  J  Ahearn.  Helen  Biedermann.  John 
Casparls  Herman  B  Chase,  William  F. 
Church,  William  E  Pelnberg.  W.  L  Plchter. 
.Stanton  Garner  John  Gilbert.  Michael  S. 
Goldstein,  and  Neil  I    Gonsalves 

John  Hawkes,  Hertiert  Heidelberger.  Wil- 
liam L  Hendrickson,  Robert  E  Hill,  Werner 
Hoffmeister,  Jeannette  C  Honan,  Park  Ho- 
nan,  Edwin  Honig  Francois  Hugot.  R  R 
Jojoklan,  B>lward  S  Kennedy.  Michael  Klein. 
Edward  Koren.  David  Krause.  John  Ladd. 
Hugo  Leckey,  Barbara  Lewalskl,  Stephen 
Lottrldge.  Eugene  l.uschel,  William  G  Mc- 
LoughMn.  Jr  Harold  Organic,  and  Thaddeus 
Osmolskl 

John  Patterson,  Charles  Phllbrlck,  Beverly 
S  RIdgely.  D  W  Schumann  Alene  F  Silver. 
Elnar  Slqueland.  D  Smith.  Mark  Spllka. 
David  Stea.  John  L  Tliomas.  Vincent  Tomas. 
Hugh  Townley.  Hyatt  Waggoner.  Karl  S 
Weimar.  Leonard  k.  Weiss.  Mark  Whitney. 
Margaret  Yarvln,  and  Stanley  Zimmerlng 
University  of  Rhode  Island 

Alain  Bostrom.  EBena  Clough.  Garret 
Clough,  Joe!  A.  Daln,  William  G  Gard, 
Charles  G.  Hoffman,  Robert  M,  Gutchen,  Mel- 
vln Lurie,  Miels  Madsen,  Nelson  Marshall, 
William  D  Me-tz,  Charles  V,  Mulholland, 
Richard  Neu-^^e 

Jules  Plccus  Eton  Flayacfc,  Myron  S 
Rosenbaum,  Richard  A  Roughton.  Stanley 
Rublnsky.  Richard  A.  Sabatlno.  Bernard 
Schurman.  David  Shilling.  Alberta  Smith. 
Robert  F  Smith.  Frederick  Stern.  Grace  E. 
Stiles.  A,  Ralph  Thompson.  Harold  A   Waters 

Other  Institutions 
James  Drier,  Lawrence  Fane,  Michael  Fink. 
Baruch    Klrschenbaum,     Richard     Lebowltz, 
Kenneth  F.   Lewalskl.   Christian   R,   van   Re- 
senvlnge,  Weslene  Troy,  Stanley  C,  Yarlan 

Tennessee 

Stanley  Alprln,  William  Cadbury,  Sidney 
Colowlck  Nelson  Puson,  Omar  R,  Galle. 
Sidney  Harshman,  David  Kotelchuk,  Ronald 
Maxwell,  Richard  A.  Petersen,  James  W, 
Thatcher,  Donald  Von  Eschen,  Fred  H  West- 
field. 

Vermont 
Bennington  College 

Frank  Baker.  Henry  Brant.  Louis  Calabro. 
Louis  Carlnl,  Julian  DeGray,  Margaret  De- 
Gray.  George  Flnckel.  Claude  Fredericks, 
Paul  Gray,  George  Guy.  Mary  Hopkins.  A, 
Norman  Klein.  Lionel  Nowak.  Orrea  Pernel, 
R  Arnold  Ricks.  Leonard  Rowe.  Bert  Salwen, 
Gunnar  Schonbeck.  Wallace  Scott,  William 
Sherman,  Relnhoud  van  der  Llnde. 

Goddard  College 

Prank  T  Adams,  Jr.,  C.  George  Benello, 
Joshua  Berrett,  Corinne  Elliott,  Vincent 
Erlckson,  Francis  Fay,  Nancy  Pay.  Barry 
Goldensohn.  Wilfrid  Hamlin,  Richard  O. 
Hathaway  W  Allan  Last.  Ray  l^vallee.  Al- 
bert Lopez-Escobar.  Stephen  Noren. 

William  E    OsgCHXl.   Buryl  Payne,   William 
J    Reeves.  Jerry  Richard.  Mark  Ryder.  John 
R     .Salter.    Jr.    Kehnroth    Schramm.    Robert 
Sllverstein,   Arthur  H.   Westing.   Thomas   R 
Whltaker.  David  York,  Charles  Zerby. 

Other  Institutions 
Joel  Henkel,  Joseph  Q  Heplar.  Brian  Kelly, 
David  Mae.  Charles  A,  Ratte.  Francis  P  Rohr, 
Daniel    Schneider,    Thomas   J    Spinner,    Jr  , 
J.  A.  Vadon,  Arthur  H.  Westing. 
Washington 
University  of  Washington 
Giovanni   Costlgan,   John   E.   Crow,   R.   G 
Fleable.     Alex     Gottfried,    Gordon    GrlflJths 
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Mary  QrUBihs.  Alfred  Kogan.  Arthur  R, 
Kruckeberg.  Linder.  A   Mander   L   K   Nortli- 

woxl.  Laureen  Nusebaum  Rudl  H  Nuss- 
baum.  Hans  Patnalskl,  Richard  J  Reed 
Mabel   Turner    Robert   W    Williams. 

Other  Iiistltutlons 

John  A.  Broussard.  Jean  A  Chew.  Luther 
P  Chew  Jane  Fowler  Morse.  Warner  A 
Morse.  Donald  A.  Wells 

Wisconsin 

UnUerslty  of  Wisconsin 

Bert  N  Adams.  Robert  R.  Alford.  Neal 
Billings.  Warner  Bl.x>mberg  Mendel  P 
Cohen.  N  Jay  Demeraih.  III.  Eugene  Eisman. 
Joseph  W.  Elder.  Hugo  Eiigelrnann  Hans  H 
Gerth.  Morgan  Gibson.  Manuei  Gottlieb.  Sid- 
nev  Greenfeld.  Phillip  E,  Hanamond  Hugh 
H.  litis 

Arnold  Kaufman.  T.  David  Kemf>er.  Edgar 
Lltt.  David  H  Luce  Kenneth  Luttemia.'; 
Thomas  L  McFarland,  Richard  Poltz,  Fred- 
erlco  Prohaska.  Robert  Ressier.  Kenneth  J. 
Reichsteln.  Da\id  R.  Schmitt  WliUam  H 
Sewell.  George  Sopkm  A\lva  Sf)rkin.  Leonard 
.Sorkin  Gerald  Stanick.  Walter  I.  Traltner. 
Other  Institutions 

David  Adams.  Merrill  Barnebey  Harris  M 
Barbour  Scott  Crown,  Norman  Leer.  WUUarn 
H  Plsher.  Charles  Sequin.  Broc^  Spencer. 
Tom  Towle, 

Other  States 

Da\id  F  Aberle,  Hershel  Berkowltz,  Shel- 
don D  Bo.-.,  A.  B.  Bnnkley.  Laird  C,  Brodle. 
Morton  Eckhuuse.  Joseph  Engelberg  Clifford 
L.  Pawl.  William  H  Plsher  George  H.  Prank, 
Seymour  S  Goodman,  John  L.  Hammond.  T 
Ben  Hatcher.  W    J.  Hayes.  Richard  H.  Hooke 

John  E.  Klmber.  Jr..  William  C.  Kloefkorn. 
Ted  Kneebone,  Alexander  Lalng.  Victor  H 
Lane.  Frederick  M  Link,  Paul  Machotka 
Matthew  M,  McMahon.  L,  E.  Mattingly. 
Warner  Monroe,  William  W    Mountcastle.  ' 

Dayton  Olson,  E  F  Patterson  M  E.  Polley. 
J.  S  Purceil,  Jolin  A.  Rademaker  Gertrude 
F.  Rempfer.  Leon  Salterheld.  P.  B  Secor, 
Jack  T,  Spence,  R  Leo  Sprinkle,  J  Tedeschl, 
Bruce  O,  Watklns,  R.  B  Weber,  T.  A  Wil- 
liams. Paul  Wohlford,   Quiucy  Wright. 

MEMBERS    or    THE    PEOPESSIC.NAL    COMMrNTTT 

Many  of  the  undersigned  are  also  members 
of  the  faculties  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education. 

The  arts 
Architects  and  City  Planners 

Bertram  L  Bassuk.  Wallace  Berger.  Isaiah 
Ehrllch.  M  Marim  Elklnd  Perclval  Goodman, 
John  W.  Grifalconi  Chester  W,  Hartman. 
C  Richard  Hatch,  Robert  Helfetz,  Robert 
Hyde  Jacobs,  Jr  ,  Carl  JosephAon  William 
Desmond  Kerr.  Harold  J  Levy.  Richard 
Meier.  William  Modln.  Rolf  Ohlhausen,  Eu- 
gene Raskin.  Richard  G  Stein,  Abel  R  Soren- 
sen,  Roger  Stover.  Morris  Zeltlin, 

Dance 

Mary  Anthony.  Irvlna  Burton  Ruth  Cur- 
rier, Joan  Gainer  Bonnie  Bird  Gundlach, 
Marjorie  Mazia  Guthrie,  Lucas  Hovlng.  Le- 
tlcla  Jay  Valentlna  Lltvlnoff.  Muriel  Man- 
Ings.  Marie  Marchowsky,  Sophie  Maslow, 
Daniel  Nagrin.  Edith  Segal  Muriel  Topaz. 
Curators  and  Gallery  Directors 

Margot  Boelke.  Richard  L  Pelgen.  Michael 
Leon  PrelUch.  Tom  L,  Preudenheim,  Martha 
Jackso.n.  Janet  Kevishlan.  Francis  Koltnow, 
Park  Place  Gallery.  WUiiam  C  Seltz,  Peter 
Selz.  Jock  Truman,  Ethel  Tobach, 

Film 
Bill  Buckley,  Shirley  Clarke,  Emll  de 
Antonio  Arnold  A  Friedman  Norm  Pruchter 
Peter  Oessner  Alexander  Hammld.  Richard 
L  Hilliard.  John  Hubley  Faith  Hubley.  Leo 
Hurwlt.  Jill  Jakes,  Bruce  E  Johnson  Carl 
Ijenier,  Kathryn  Linden.  Samuel  M&gdoff, 
Banjamln  Miumster.  Sidney  Meyers.  Stuart 
Millar     Prank    Perry     Jules    Rabin     Stephen 
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Bharff,  Philip  Stapp,  Harrison  Starr,  Rlcbard 
C.  Tomklna.  Amoe  Vogel.  Michael  L.  B.  Well. 

Literature 

Lewis  Allan.  Gerald  Amee,  Jack  Anderson. 
John  Ashbery,  Dore  Ashton.  Sylvia  Ashton. 
Elot  Aslnof,  Jeanne  S  Bagby.  Martha  Balrd. 
Jonathan  Baiunbach.  Lee  Baxandall,  Sally 
Belfrage,  Carol  Berge.  Art  Berger,  Joeef  Ber- 
ger.  Sidney  Bernard,  Robert  Bly,  Paul  Black- 
burn, Sam  Blum.  Allen  Boretz.  B.  A.  Botkln, 
Jean  Boudln.  Faublon  Bowers,  Kay  Boyle 
Nan  Braymer,  Harvey  Brelt,  Bessie  Breuer, 
Mackey  Brown,  David  Budblll,  Kenneth 
Burke 

Betty  Camp,  Ruth  Carrlngton,  Margaret 
Carson.  Rebecca  Caudlll,  Emlle  Capouya. 
Robert  Clalbcjrne,  John  H.  Clarke,  O  Ed- 
mund Clubb,  Robert  David  Cohen.  HUa  Col- 
man,  Helen  Colton,  Thomas  Cornell.  M  Jean 
Craig,  Alexander  L    Croeby 

Storm  De  Hlrsch,  David  Demf>sey,  Alan 
Dugan,  Josh  Dvins<;^n,  Harvey  Elnblnder, 
Helen  Eisner,  Richard  M  Elman,  Mary  ETltlng, 
Guy  Endore,  Slrlo  Esteve,  Frederic  Bvi'en, 
Dlno  Pabrls,  Jviles  PellTer,  Sidney  Plnkelaleln, 
Harold  Flender  Eleajior  Flexner,  Franklin 
Polsom.    Mortimer    Frankel,    Betty    Prledan 

Isabella  Gardner,  M^utweU  Gelsmar,  John 
Gerasfil,  William  Gibson,  Barbara  Giles, 
Brendan  GUI  Julian  Gloag,  Dan  GUlmor. 
Allen  Ginsberg,  Ruth  Goetz.  Herbert  Gold. 
Mlml  Goldberg,  Mitchell  Goodman.  Jean 
Oould,   Antonl  Gronowlcz,   Barbara  Guest 

Margaret  Halsey.  Barbara  Harr.  Anthony 
Hecht,  Joseph  Heller,  Nat  HentofT.  John 
Hersey.  Mary  Hester,  Robert  Allan  HolUs, 
Eunice  Holsaert  Helene  Hul,  John  Hultberg, 
Paul  Hultberg,  Robert  Huot, 

David  Ignatow.  Will  Inman.  Karen  Jackel. 
Eugene  Jark.snn  Jane  Jacobs,  Harold  Jaffe, 
William  Jeffrey  Jud.son  Jerome,  Mary  Red- 
mer  Joeephson 

Erich  Kahler,  Mark  Kamlnsky.  Jack  Kap- 
lan, Stanley  KaufTmann  Alfred  Kazln,  Miri- 
am Kelber,  William  Melvln  Kelley,  MUton 
Kessler  Galwav  Kinnel!  Christopher  Koch, 
Beriiice  Kohn,  Harts  Konlngsberger.  Hy  Kraft. 
Ruth  Krauss,  Hilda  Sidney  Krech.  Prank 
Kuenstler,  TuU  Kupferberg,  Stanley  Kunltz 

Ring  Lardner  Jr  ,  Jeremy  Lamer.  Sylvester 
Leaks,  Sidney  Lens.  Louis  Lerman,  Gerda 
Lerner  Deiilse  Leverlov,  Leonard  C  Lewln. 
Audre  Lorde,  Robert  Lowell.  Walter  Lowen- 
fels.  Jane  D  Lyon.  Peter  Lyon, 

Dwlght  MacDonald,  Norman  Mailer.  Ber- 
nard Malamud,  E,  Louise  Mally.  John  Mar- 
quand,  Robert  Maxwell,  Jerome  Mazzaro.  Ann 
McGovern.  George  MrKliiley,  Larry  McMur- 
try,  Eve  Merrlam  Jean  F  Merrill,  Robert 
Mezey.  Lucille  B  Mllner,  Howard  N  Mpyer, 
Arthur  Miller.  Lillian  Moore,  Sam  Moore,  Ira 
Morris,  Frederic  Morton.  Stjinley  Moss.  John 
Murray.  I^ewl.?  Mumford.  Lenore  Marshal! 

Jay  Neiigeboren.  Berenice  Noar.  Nadya  Oly- 
anova,  Margaret  La  Farge  Osborn.  Anthony 
Ostroff.  Ellen  Perry,  Tlllle  S,  Pine,  Mercedes 
M.  Randall.  F  D  Reeve.  Ettore  Rella  Frances 
S  Rlche.  Robert  Rlche  Ellziibeth  Roget,  Vivi- 
an Rosenberg,  Ruth  Prank  Roeenwald,  Jerome 
Rothenberg, 

Nlcholaa  5iamstag.  Ruth  Lisa  Schechter, 
Gerald  S.  Schoenfeld,  Barbara  Seaman,  Ber- 
nard Seeman,  Nell  R  Selden.  Eric  Sellln. 
Thalia  Selz.  Judith  Shatnoff.  Elizabeth  Shep- 
herd, Ell  Slegel,  Irwin  SUber,  Joan  Simon, 
Plorlne  Snider,  Barbara  Solomon.  Susan  Son- 
ta^.  Gilbert  Sorrentlno,  Joseph  Stein.  Stan 
Stelner,  Ruth  Stephan,  Clara  Studer.  William 
Styron,  Yuri  Suhl.  Harvey  Swadoe. 

Oeorg^e  Taborl.  Nlccolo  Tuccl,  Edna  Amadon 
Toney,  Rodham  E  TuUoss.  Louis  Untermeyer. 
Robert  Vas  Dlas  Joanne  Walt,  Leslie  Waller. 
Mary  Hays  Welk  Theodore  WelM,  Jane  P, 
WelBsmann,  C  D  Welborn,  Helen  Wolfert. 
M&xlne  Wood,  Roee  Wyler,  Harriet  Zlnnes, 
Lawrenc*  Zupan 

Music 

Sean  Barker,  BUI  Barton.  Joan  C.  Baez. 
Wallace  T.  Berry,  Alan  Braun,  Lucy  Brown. 
Abba  Bogln,   Jobn  Benson  Brooks,   Norman 


Cazden.  Len  Chandler,  Joo  Peng  Chlnlund, 
Wen-Chung  Chou.  Bob  Cohen,  Barbara 
Dane,  Jacob  Druckman.  John  Duffy. 

Dixie  Eger,  Joseph  Eger,  Ralph  Preund- 
Uch,  Emmanuel  Ghent,  Mlra  Gilbert,  Harry 
GUckman,  Jim  Gold,  Edward  M.  Goldman, 
Julius  Grossman.  Elizabeth  Hagenah,  Fred 
Hellerman.  Lllette  Hlndln.  Frank  Ilchuk, 
Llbby  Holman.  Elayne  J.  Kaufman.  Hershy 
Kay.  Ross  King.  Anton  Kuertl.  Julius 
Kunstler,   Eugene  Kusmlak 

Sonya  MonosofT,  Leo  Mueller,  Jean  Mural. 
Tom  Paxton,  LaMar  Petersen.  Eliot  Philips. 
Sylvia  Philips,  Beatrice  Ralner.  Howard  Rob- 
erts. Earl  Robinson,  Ned  Rorem,  Ruth 
Rubin.  Jacqueline  Sharpe,  Eric  Simon,  May- 
nard  Solomon,  Walter  Trampler,  Michael 
Tree,  Howard  Vogel,  Lois  Wann,  Eugene 
Welgel,  Naomi  Weiss.  John  W  Wilson.  Mlml 
Stern  Wolfe.  Robert  Yellln 

Painting  and  Sculpture 

Maurice  Abranison,  Mildred  Alsseu.  S  Ait- 
kin. Calvin  Albert,  L.  Alcopley.  Harry  Allan, 
Haold  Altman,  Claire  Ames.  Rlfka  Angel, 
Ellse  Asher 

Rudolf  Baranlk,  Oskar  Barshak,  Leonard 
Baskm,  Gregory  Battcock,  Will  Baum,  George 
Beauchamp,  Jr  ,  Morris  Berd,  Ted  Bergman, 
Gert  Berliner,  Karl  Bernhard,  Luclan  Bern- 
hard,  Harry  Bertola,  Milton  Berwln.  Albert 
Blgelow,  Jack  Bllander.  Nell  Blaine,  AI  Blau- 
steln,  R  O  Blechman,  Eric  Biegvad,  Dorothy 
Block,  Ruth  Bocour,  Keith  Boyle,  Allki  Bran- 
denberg  Robert  Breer,  Anne  Brigadier.  Harry 
Brodsky.  Lilly  Brody.  Cliarlutte  Park  Brot)k.s 
James  BrotJks.  Colleen  Browning,  France 
Burke,  Pearl  Burlin.  Lee  Burnham 

Charles  Cajorl.  Alexander  Calder.  Victor 
Candell.  Eugene  Caressa.  Marvin  Cherney. 
Herm;tn  Cherry,  Morris  Cohen,  Phyllis 
Cohen,  Maury  Colow,  Norman  Conn.  George 
Constant,  Alvln  Cooke,  Mar\e  H,  Cooper, 
William  N  Copley,  Edward  Corbett,  Rosa- 
mond Tirana  Corbett.  Lucille  Corcos,  Martin 
Craig,  Rollln  Cranipton,  Ron  Curtis, 

Cynthia  Dantzlc,  Allan  D'Arcangelo,  Robert 
Dash,  Dorothy  Dehner.  Elaine  de  Kooning, 
Pearl  De  Witt,  Richard  Diebenkorn,  Edward 
Dugmore,  Joan  Duzak,  Berenice  D'Vorzon, 
Robert  Eklns.  Sulvette  Engel.  Edward  Eog- 
han.  Walter  Erhard.  Use  Erythropel,  Philip 
Evergood,  D'Ann  Pago.  Vincent  Pago.  D  Gtl- 
oert  Fahev.  Remo  M.  Parrugglo.  Charles  Feld- 
man.  TuUy  Filmtis.  Sidney  Findllng.  Joseph 
Flore.  Harvey  Flte,  Ruth  Fortel.  Stan  Fray- 
das,  Ann  Frellich,  Hy  FrelUcher.  Anne  S.  Prey 

James  E  Gahagan,  Jr  ,  Sonla  Oechtoff,  Sid- 
ney Gelst,  Madeleine  Gekiere  Hugo  Gellert. 
Lily  Geltman.  Thomas  George.  Ruth  Gikow. 
George  Gillson,  Chuck  Glnnever,  Max  Gins- 
berg. Julio  Glrona,  Ephralm  Glelchenhaus, 
Julia  Gllcken,  Vincent  Gllnsky.  Sandra  Gold, 
Carl  Goldberg,  Norman  W,  Goldberg,  Leon 
Croldtn,  Milton  Goldring,  Leon  Golub,  Harry 
Gottlieb,  John  Grabach,  Belcomb  Greene. 
Stephen  Greene.  Peter  Grippe,  Red  Grooms. 
William  Gropper,  Werner  Groshans,  Chalm 
c4oss,  Mlml  Gross,  Lena  Gurr,  Robert 
Gwathmey 

Allan  Hacklm,  Carol  Haerer,  Kay  Harris, 
Judith  C  Harris.  Cleo  Hartwlg,  Zoltan  Hecht. 
Edna  Helden,  Robert  Henry.  Eva  Hesse,  Con- 
stance Hey  worth,  Calvin  Hicks,  Oerrlt  Hon- 
dlus.  Budd  Hopkins.  Matthew  P  Hyland,  Ella 
P  Jackson.  Crockett  Johnson.  Paul  Hailer 
Jones,  Cliff  Joseph. 

Samuel  Kamen.  John  Kanelous.  Joseph 
Kaplan,  Eugene  Karlln.  Bernard  Kassoy.  Hor- 
tense  Kassoy,  Donald  Kaufman,  Arthur  Kauf- 
mann.  James  Kelly,  Lannes  Kenfleld,  Paul  E 
Kennedy,  Gregory  Kepes.  Tamara  Kerr, 
Xenla  Klbrlck,  Ellen  King,  William  King, 
Georglna  Klltgaard,  Karl  Knaths.  Adolf  Kon- 
rad.  Joseph  Konzal,  Chalm  Koppelman.  Doro- 
thy Koppelman,  Phyllis  C.  Korman,  Anatol 
Kovarsky,  Bernard  Krlgsteln,  Aaron  Kurzen 

Muriel  Laguna,  Jeon  La  Munlere,  Jay 
Landau,  Lily  Landis,  Marlon  Lane,  Miriam 
Laufer.  Mia  Le  Conte,  Irving  Lehman,  Bar- 
bara Lekberg,  Franz  l*rch,  Steffle  Lerch.  Al- 


fred Leslie,  John  Levee,  David  Levlne,  J«ei 
Levine,  Si  Lewln,  Evelyn  M.  Ucht.  Uai^ 
Llndeberg.  Richard  Lindner.  Natalie  Up 
ton.  Saul  Lishinsky.  Charles  Littler.  Eleaoon 
L<x;kspelser.  Michael  Loew,  Pauline  Lorenu 
Howard  Low.  Louis  Lozowlck,  Eugene  Ludim 
Helen  Ludwlg,  David  Lund. 

Ira  B  Madrls.  Doris  Marder,  Janet  M»r- 
qusee.  Jerome  Martin.  Joan  Mathews,  Mer- 
cede.s  Matter,  Myron  Mayers,  Ellne  Mcknighi 
Roderick  Mead,  Joseph  Meert,  Ron  Mehl- 
man,  James  Mellon,  Tad  Mlyashlta,  Robert 
Molr.  Dorothy  Monet.  Kyle  Morris 

Gluppy  Nantlsta.  Aleen  Narlzzano,  Isanuu 
Noguchl.  Elizabeth  Olds.  Robert  Osbom 
Lucy  Paley,  George  R  Papa;;  Anita  Park^ 
hurst  Betty  B.  Parsons.  Michael  Perplcb 
Bart  Perry.  Lll  Plcard.  Geri  Pine.  Ian  Pinker 
son,  Eiise  Piquet,  Marjorle  Polon.  fUIpii 
Pomeroy.  Marjorle  Portnow.  Richard  Pou- 
sette-Dart,  William  Prokos 

Leo  Rabkin,  Joe  RafTaele,  George  S.  Ratka; 
Alex  Redein,  Anton  Refregler  Ad  Relnhartt 
Philip  Relsman,  Ruth  Speaker  Rlchardi 
Shay  Rieger,  Murcial  Rrxlrtgues,  Meyers 
Rohowsky,  Emanuel  Romano,  Roslyn  Roow 
Irwin  Rosenhouse  Robert  Rti.senwald,  Mark 
Rothko,  James  Ruban.  RJchards  Ruben 

Francisco  Sainz,  Beeb  Salzer  Michele  de 
Santene.  Elsa  Schachter.  Louis  Schanier 
Andrew  N  Schnapp.  Carolee  Schneemai;n 
Karl  Schrag.  Therese  Schwartz,  Marv 
Wheatley  Schneider,  Gladys  Schwan 
Charles  Sellger.  Judith  Shahn,  Louis  Shank- 
er.  Beryl  Barr-Sharrer,  Pearl  Shecter  Har.'v 
Shokler.  Harry  Shoulberg.  Elizabeth  Silard, 
Burt  Silverman,  Herbert  Silvers.  Helena 
Slmkbovitch,  Ellen  Simon,  Jerrold  Simon 
Arlie  Sinaiko,  Suzanne  F,  Sinalko  Sal  Sirugc 
Ed  Smith,  Lawrence  Beall  Smith,  Leon  Polk 
Smith,  Ronnl  Solbert,  Joseph  Selman,  Jack 
Sonenberg.  Phoebe  Sonenberg.  RapljMl 
Soyer.  Laura  Speiser.  Nancy  Spefo.  Ray 
.SpUenger.  Max  Spoerrl.  Frances  Stein,  Hedda 
Sterne.  May  Stevens,  Michelle  Stuart.  Rob- 
ert P.  Sullivan.  Abe  Surovell,  Phyllis  Su»- 
man,  Sahl  Swarz. 

Dorothy  Tabak,  Peter  Takal,  Su.san  Tange.- 
Henry  Taplltz.  Sabina  G  Teichman,  Jane 
Teller,  Fernando  Texldor,  Paul  Thek,  Anthony 
Toney,  Sellna  Trie!r,  Ann  TYuxell,  Louis  T)- 
tell,  Toml  Ungerer.  Elaine  Urbaln,  John  A 
Urbaln,  Reva  Urban,  USCO  Ellen  Weber 
Hilde  Welngarten,  Miriam  Weissblum,  Ns'. 
Werner  Tom  Wesselmann,  Constance  Whld- 
den,  Robert  Welgand,  Dorothy  H  Whllmar. 
Panjo  Wollen.  Avl  Wortis.  Jan  Wundennar. 
Dorothy  Varian.  Ruth  Volmer.  Thoma«  S 
Yamamoto    Perry  Zimmerman 

Photography 

Rlchiu-d  Avedon,  Lillian  Biissman.  Harold 
Becker.  Jerry  Dantzlc,  Maury  Englander,  Lau- 
rence B  Fink,  Margo  Hagen  Haufer.  Paui 
Hlmmel.  Nicholas  A  Lawrence,  Hans  Namutfc. 
Carmel  Rolh,  Terry  Schutte  William  G 
Webb,  Mottke  Welssnian.  Leonard  Small.  Saul 
Sternberg.  Irving  Torgoff.  Gerald  S  Wleder 
R,  B,  ZaJonc 

Theatre 

Alan  Alda,  Anne  Allan,  Carol  Androaky. 
Barbara  Barrle,  Marjorle  E  Bauersfeld,  Jerry 
Benjamin,  Herbert  Blau,  Vinle  Burrows 
Francis  Grover  Cleveland,  Alexander  H  Co- 
hen, Toby  Cole,  Sarah  CunninRhnni  Allen 
Davis,  O.ssle  Davis.  Donald  Davis  B  Merle  De- 
buskey.  Ruby  Dee,  Elaine  Eldrldee 

David  EIlscu,  Arthur  Franz.  U'U  Gilbert 
Stanley  Handleman,  Jav  Harnlck.  SheldoE 
Harnlck.  E  Y.  Harburg,  Barbara  Harris.  Ubby 
Holman,  Anne  Jackson,  Ruth  Jacobs,  Janie* 
Earl  Jones,  William  KorfT, 

Burton  Lane,  Marilyn  Langner,  Zelda  Ur- 
ner.  Viveca  Lindfors.  Paul  Mann.  Ken  UufO- 
lis,  Carol  Marklev.  Janice  Mars.  Elaine  »«? 
Burgess  Meredith.  Gary  Merri!!.  Dino  Narti- 
zano.  Claire  Nlchtern.  Albert  M  Offenheliner 

Dlna  Palsner.  Hlldv  Parks.  Tom  Pedl,  B«- 
ry  PrUnus,  James  D.  Proctor,  Oeor^  * 
Ralph,  John  Randolph.  Marin  Riley.  »*7 
Roberts.  Jim  Rule.  Robert  Ryan.  Norman 
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Seaman.  Herman  Shumlln.  Devera  Slevers. 
Uary  Tarcal,  Ruth  Volner,  Sidney  Walters. 
Janet  Ward,  Prltz  Weaver.  James  Whltmore 
Joel  Wvman. 

Other 

John  P  Van  Eyck.  Bernard  Bergman.  Her- 
nmn  E  Dege,  Jack  Dunbar,  Robert  Glazer. 
Sidney  J  Gluck  Steve  Lyons  Keneth 
Began  Tormod  Relnertsen.  Vtttle  ResnlkofT 
Thomas  W.  Shepard.  Maurice  Vllleney. 

Education 
Educators 

Sara  Abrams<:)n.  Preyda  N  Adler.  Kevin 
Bernard.  Una  Buxenbaum,  Carl  Cherkls,  War- 
ren W  Coxe,  James  P  Dixon.  Isadore  L. 
Greenman,  Roy  Hanson,  Ruth  M  Harris, 
Sadie  A  Ka.sdan,  Leo  F  Koch,  Kate  Kolchln. 
Ivor  Kraft.  George  M  Krall. 

David  Levy.  David  Lewln.  Robert  Maclver. 
Alvln  Mipdal.  Elizabeth  Mooe  N  Patrick 
Miirray.  Silas  H  Rhodes.  Mar^ueritii  Rudolph. 
Robert  D  Rusch,  Sidney  Schwager.  Milton 
Schwebe!.  Stanley  Sllverzwelg.  Nola  I.  Smee. 
Norman  Studer.  Harold  Taylor,  William  G. 
Vandenburgh,  Ii-win  Wexner. 

Library  Science 
John  C  Adler,  David  E  Allen,  Jr,,  Alice  M, 
B;ilassa.  Kenneth  F  E^merick,  Edith  Geflner. 
Sonla  Gin.sburg,  Mary  C.  Grier,  Louis  Harap. 
Barljam  J  Heumann,  Betsey  Neugeboren. 
Kenneth  R  Pease,  Rosamond  P  Taylor,  Mary 
Lew  Tonks,  Nancy  B  WlUey, 

Teachers 

.Alvln  Abelack.  Joan  Abelack,  Sandra 
Adicfces.  B.irlxira  Ames.  Samuel  Appell.  Ajiita 
Appleby  Jewel  Auslander,  Elizabeth  E.  Aus- 
man 

Bloesom  Backal,  George  Ballin,  Adelaede  N 
B,»lter.  Norman  Barrlsh.  H  Bassow,  Albert 
FYiink  B;iuer,  Mary-Helen  Baus,  Sally  Hodge 
Bender  Jill  S.  Berman.  Rebecca  Herman. 
Sheila  G  Berman,  Victor  Besson.  Saul  Birn- 
baiim  Hf'len  Blesser.  Jules  Bloom.  Bloseom 
Blum  Prank  Biume,  Shirley  Bobrow,  Edgar 
Borg  Edward  E  Burok,  Barbara  C.  Bowers, 
I^.r.ard  Boyer,  Janpi  Bmf.  Richard  Brook. 
James  E  Burton,  Susan  E  Butler. 

Phyllis  Calechman,  James  E.  Campbell, 
.Alberta  .M  Carey.  Fred  Casden,  Sam  Chap- 
man Mrs  J  R  Chlpnult.  .Sydney  Clemens, 
Valerie  Clubb.  Anna  F  Cohn,  Alice  E.  Cole- 
man. Seth  C^ltofT.  Mrs.  Peter  Commanday. 
Edna  G  Conrad.  Geri  Cooper  Martin  Cooper. 
Bemlce  L  Cornyetz.  Max  Couchman,  Mitchell 
Crespl 

Marsin  Datz.  Nina  Davis.  Sidney  Davis, 
Benjamin  De  Leon,  Carla  De  Sola,  Sylvia  Dia- 
mond Patricia  Dobrln.  Phyllis  Dolgln.  Sy- 
delle  Domlnltz,  Jenny  Ek'kstat.  Eleanor  Edel- 
•teln  Florence  Efreln.  Seymf.ur  Elche! 
Beatrice  Enlhorn,  Walter  Elovltch,  Jerrold  I 
Kngber  Rebecca  G.  Epstein.  Marcia  R  Erl- 
baum  Duvld  Erllch. 

Ernes!  Pabllttl,  Edwin  Parrell,  Arnold  P. 
Pelnblaf  Emanuel  Pelt,  Richard  N  Fe!d- 
man  Richard  Pelslng,  Prances  Fenlchel. 
James  I  Fenner.  Louis  Fink.  David  Fnack.s. 
Mildred  Flacks.  Barbara  Fleck,  Doris 
Fleischer.  Mr.  Leslie  Fleischer.  Leon  Porer. 
Anm  P.ixman,  Aurora  Prenceschlnl.  Jacob 
Prankfort  Bea  Friedman.  Edith  Friedman. 
Rhil  Friedman,  Rose  Friedman,  Susan  Prled- 
nian.  M.^gery  Priesner.  Margaret  G.  Fuller, 
Chet  Pu'.mer 

Ojrdon  R.  Gilbert.  Jo-Ann  P  Gilbert, 
Beverly  H  Glngold.  David  Glaser,  Joyce 
Gluck,  .Sidney  Glusman,  Edward  L  Gold 
Sarah  Tabak  Gold.  Beryl  Goldberg.  Ruth  M 
Goldstein.  Sandra  Goldstein.  Roger  B  Good- 
nian.  Alljert  F.  Gordon,  Evelyn  S.  Gordon. 
Grace  Gordon,  Mildred  Gorellck.  G.  H 
Graves.  Sandra  Greene,  Arthur  D  Greenburp, 
Ruth  Greer.  Lawrence  Gutman.  Mlki  Gut- 
mac. 

Judith  Halpern.  Betty  Hand,  Rita  Handel- 
^^.  Erna  Hansen.  Alan  Harawltz.  Bertha 
Ann  Heller.  Judith  Heller.  Edward  L.  Herbst, 
Oorothy    Hershenow,    Mvrna    C     Hlrshman, 


Ruth  Hoffman,  James  P.  Holwell,  William 
Horn,  Gloria  Horowitz,  Rosalyn  Horowitz, 
Gene  Hutner,  Muriel  C.  Hyman. 

Helen  Infante.  William  Issacs.  Paul  M.  Is- 
rael, Gall  Jaccoma,  Richard  Jaccoma,  Barbara 
Jacobson.  Benjamin  Jaffe,  Charles  G  James, 
Jr  Herb  Jamison,  Reglna  R  Jensen.  Judith 
Jonas. 

Anne  Gray  Kaback.  Martha  L.  Kahn,  Henry 
Kamin.  George  Kapp.  Frances  Kastle,  Her- 
man Keilson.  Susan  A  Kempler.  Manyn  R. 
Kenton.  Edward  Kissane.  Betty  Kletter.  Le- 
nore Kodner  Carolyn  Korshin.  Samuel  Kost- 
man.  Martin  KroU.  John  Kruse.  Irene  KruU. 
Paul  Kessler,  Rolph  E  Kester.  Lulsa  Keys, 
Sylvia  Kimmelman.  Carol  King.  Mr  Leslie  J. 
Klngon. 

Estelle  R.  Laba.  Arden  Lanipel.  Lawrance 
Lane.  Patricia  Lane,  Florence  S  Lazerson. 
Charles  M.  Lederer.  Shirley  Lens.  Eva  R  Led- 
erman.  Robert  C  Leuze.  Alan  Levin.  Joan 
Levlne.  Maurice  Levine.  Minna  Levine.  Mvir- 
ray  Lewis,  Leatrice  Llfshitz.  PhyUlda  Link. 
Catherine  Llpkin,  Carol  Llpman.  Marvin  Lip- 
per,  Adele  S.  Llthauer.  Betty  Liverlght.  John 
M.  Livingston,  Deborah  Lockeretz.  Lois  Lord 

Carl  Makower,  Samuel  A  Marantz,  Edith 
Keller  Marcus.  Mae  C  Margulies  Mrs  L 
Mastrangelo,  Norma  Matzkln.  Max  Mazur,  W 
V.  McCay.  Roxanne  McDowell,  Ellen  Meltzer 
Linda  Meshaloff.  Beatrice  B  Meyerson,  Eliza- 
beth Maxfleld  Miller,  Sheryl  A.  Miller,  Judith 
N  Mitchell,  William  Moore,  Lewis  M  Moroze. 
Martin  J,  Mould,  James  C  Murphy,  Louise 
C    Murphy, 

Bernyce  Nadolney,  Lucille  G  Natklus. 
Irwin  Natov,  Roni  Natov.  Prancee  Newman. 
Helen  Newman,  Renee  K,  Newman,  Joyce  M, 
Nicholson,  Dorthy  Noland,  Nita  Novick,  Lucy 
Orensteln,  Jeanne  Ostrlker.  Oscar  Olshansky 

I,,eonard  Page,  Joseph  Paldino,  Sylvia  L 
Papen,  Diana  Parets,  M.-irk  Parets,  Marsha 
Pargman,  Charles  Pasternack,  David  Patrick, 
Ellen  Patrick.  Kurt  Paul,  Ethel  H  Perm. 
James  L.  Perkins,  Leonard  A  Perlman.  Stan- 
ley Plastrik,  Milton  Pmcus,  Li  la  Pollack. 
Yvette  Pollack.  Isidore  Powsner.  Alice  Pren- 
dergast,  Laurence  Preudergast,  Nan  Prener, 
Frieda  Prensky.  Burke  N.  Probitsky.  Viola  E, 
Purvis. 

Richard  Rampell.  Jennie  Reeback.  Cynthia 
West  Relk.  Jo  Relnertsen.  Bonnie  Relsman, 
Bertha  C.  Reynolds,  Dorothy  Rick.  Irene  L 
Rlehl,  Sophia  J.  Rivelson,  William  Rivkin, 
Ann  Robinson.  Judy  Robinson.  Phyllis  V 
Rodrlquez.  Bertha  Romanoff.  Michael  Rosa, 
Evelyn  Rosenfeld,  Albert  Rose,  PylUs  Rosen 
Nat  Rosenberg,  Yetta  Rosenblum,  Rosalind 
Rosenfeld.  Ivring  Rosenwasser,  Bert  Ross, 
Carmel  Roth.  Barbara  Rubin.  Walter  Rubin, 
Mildred  Rumack. 

James  M.  Saad,  Paz  P.  Salgado.  Deborah 
Salzer,  Jessie  Salzman,  Irving  Sandraf  Shiffle 
Sapatkin,  Selma  Saplr.  Joan  Sass.  R  Saxe. 
Stephanie  Schamess  Bella  Scheckner.  Ruth 
Schlffman,  Saul  Schlndler,  Phyllis  Schlos- 
berg.  Donald  B.  Schneider,  Florence  G. 
Schoenfeld.  Lee  Schonberg.  Philip  Schonberg. 
Benedlcta  Schwager,  Albert  V,  Schwartz, 
Emanuel  Segal,  Julian  L  Seid.  Lola  Seligman. 
Thomas  Seligman,  Elrneet  M  Sellgmann, 
Sheila  Shankman,  Irving  Shaw,  Harold  Show- 
alter.  Nancy  Silver,  Joyce  Simon.  Seymour 
Simon.  Artiiur  Singer,  Karen  Slavln,  Helen 
L.  Sobell,  Bruce  Solomon.  Richard  A.  Sosls, 
Lester  Speiser.  Vlvyan  Speiser.  Mathew  A 
Splro,  Richard  E  Springer.  Doris  Staal.  Lil- 
lian Stahl.  Arnold  Stein,  Leo  Steinberg.  Mil- 
dred Stelndler,  Natalie  SUber,  Robert  Storace, 
Arthur  Swan    F^ora  Swerdel, 

Clel  Thallnger.  Carole  Thell.  Eileen  D 
TrlgobofT.  Adele  Tulman,  CllflTord  S.  Udell, 
Joel  Ulan,  M>Ton  B  Unger,  Tom  Vega,  Abra- 
ham Venlt.  Beatrice  Verne.  Edna  Vlosky 

Judith  Walker.  Ellis  Wallach,  Samuel  Wal- 
lach,  Susan  Warshall,  Joyce  P.  Warshow. 
David  Welner,  Ethel  B.  Welssmann,  Gerald 
Wilson,  Julia  Winston.  Miriam  J  Wolf.  Mi- 
chael R.  Wolpov,  Claudia  Zaslavsky.  Mildred 
F  Zeltlln,  Jules  Zimmerman.  Prances  Zlppln. 


Milton  L.   Zlsowltz.   Abraham   Zltron.  Cella 
Zltron,  Esther  P    Zlatchin. 

Other 

Albert  -Appel.  Dorothy  Glllrim  Baker.  Ann 
E.  Bello,  Ernest  Bulova.  Use  Bulova.  Jacque- 
line Ellis,  Hallock  Hoffman,  Harold  Loren. 
Karl  Rodman,  Murray  Singer. 

Law  and  social  sciences 
Economic* 
Richard  M.  Bell.  Jacob  M    Budlsh,  David 
Lyon  Hurwitz,  Harry  Magdoff    Turley  Mings, 
Otto  Nathan,  Victor  Perlo,  Titus  Podea,  Rob- 
ert J,  Wolf  son. 

History 
Albert  Feuerwerker  Peter  J  FYederick. 
Maxwell  Geismar,  Rose  Glickman,  J.  Theo- 
dore Hefly.  J,  Spencer  Kennard  Jr,,  Gerd  Kor- 
man, Daiaiel  R  MacGilvray.  Gary  L  Os- 
teraas.  Hans  Rogger.  Dorothy  Ross  Doris 
Shaffer.  Arthur  W  Silver.  Suzanne  Wemple. 
Dora  L.  Wlebenson. 

Law 

LawTence  S  Apsey.  Robert  Boehm.  Harold 
Camraer.  Martin  R  Cramer.  Ephralm  Cross. 
Joseph  H.  Crown.  S;iul  C  Downes.  Henry  J 
Ea£ton.  John  R.  Ewbank,  Arthur  Just  Hart- 
ley, Alan  L.  Hlrsi-unan,  Joan  Stern  Kiok,  Wil- 
liam Kunstler,  Jack  Lafcley,  Bert  K,  Leffert, 
Leonard  Lerner,  Ben  G  Levy,  David  Mandel, 
Robert  McGreehan  Emanuel  Margolis,  Helen 
Mlntz. 

Emll  Oxfeld,  John  B  Paine  Jr  ,  Harry  I, 
Rand,  James  E  Reik,  Innln  Rhodes,  Jeanne 
Robinson,  Jerome  Schlaplk,  Jerome  Seldel. 
Monroe  Silverman.  Joseph  Stern,  S.  B.  Water- 
man, Irvin  Weinblatt. 

Philosophy 

Carol  Bosche.  Albert  Carl  Cafagna,  Edward 
C  Hobbs.  Charles  H.  Kahn,  Donald  Kaltsh. 
Stanley  V.  McDanlel,  Miriam  Miedzianogora. 
C  Wade  Savage,  Howard  Selsam, 

Social  Work 

Clara  K,  Baiter,  Stephen  Baran  Fanny  W 
Beck,  Aaron  H  Beckerman,  Ruth  Berger 
Jean  Berman,  Jennie  Berman  Lila  R  Ber- 
man, Sidney  A  Berman  Esther  Bernstein, 
Jane  Bierdemaii,  Miriam  G  Blackman,  Helen 

C,  Bonlme  Riith  M  Bonrtllain,  AnneBraudy, 
Dorothy  E  Bricker,  FYieda  Brown 

Margaret  Jane  Bumstein.  Janet  Burwaah, 
Raymond  Cagan.  Rita  Cahn.  Edith  Calhoun, 
Mannle  B  Callan,  Joan  A.  Chlnltz,  Prances 
CofRno,  Israel  Cohen.  Kay  Coltofl  Phil  Colt- 
ofT.  Kathryn  L.  Corbett,  Ruth  M  Craig,  Flora 
M  Davidson.  Sheila  Day.  Joan  M  DeWlnd, 
Anne  B  Dickens.  Ba.-taara  Dreyer.  Carl  Drob- 
nis,  Abraham  Dubin,  Miriam  Dubin,  Ruth 
Dunbar,  Mrs  Joan  Dworkln, 

Miriam  Eisenberg,  Saul  Elsenberg  Leonard 
PaJrorth.  Howard  J  Farber,  Gertrude  Bakxt 
Pemtuch.  Norman  Peldman  Yoiiata  Feld- 
man.  Claire  Flnkelman.  Barry  M  FVeeman, 
Mae  Friedman  Ruth  V  Friedman.  Martha 
Lou  Gilbert,  Robert  Glass. 

Lillian  Goldstein,  Sol  GoreUck,  Alia  S, 
Gould,  Rose  Graul,  Jill  Greenson  Barbara 
J  Greer,  Rfjse  Grobstein,  Maxlne  Hahn  Es- 
ther Halem,  Edna  Hammer,  Grace  Hawkins. 
Tom  Hayden.  Eugene  Hess.  Minna  Horowitz, 
Helen  C   Hubbell.  Evelyn  Hyman, 

Robert  V  Jacobaon,  Irma  Jaffe,  Bert  Jabr. 
HiUTlet  C,  Johruson,  Lloyd  A.  John*;on,  Doris 
I  Juvlnall.  Milton  Kalln,  Jeannette  Katz. 
Abraham  Kaufman.  Florence  Kaufman,  Eva 
Kelley.  Anne  Kenln,  Reva  King  Reglna 
Koenlg.  Ada  Kozler.  Daniel  Kronenf.eld 

Annette  S  Ladner  Leah  Lawentman  Mary 
G  Leltch.  Ida  H  Lenlhan.  Virginia  M  Lerner. 
Judith  L  Levine.  Tlieodore  Levlne  Louis 
Levitt.  Eva  Levy.  Judith  Lleb  Dorothy  Llm- 
bert  Nancy  M.tcdonald.  Evelyn  Feldsher 
Marks.  Herta  Mayer,  Rose  A  Miller  Panny 
Mllsteln,  Shirley  Mlntz,  Allan  S,  Mohl    Perry 

D,  Morgan. 

Helen  O.  North.  Carroll  Novick.  Stanley 
Ofsevit,    Jerome    Palevsky,    Marjorle    Pena, 
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Seymour  Perlmutter.  0«orge  M.  Pikser.  Har- 
mon Putter.  Zetta  H.  Putter.  IStb.  Irving 
Rablnow.  Nettle  Raahall.  Lucy  Redman, 
Joseph  M.  FUmmer.  Marvin  Rosenberg,  Oscar 
Rosenfeld.  Helen  Rubensteln.  Florence  Rush, 
Mary  RuaeaJc. 

Esther  Sanders,  Gertrude  Sandgrund.  Max 
Sapatkln,  Anne  Schluseman,  Elaine  Rita 
Schmidt.  Deborah  Schonfeld,  Mary  C. 
Schwartz,  Goldln  Shapiro.  Ruth  Shalllt,  Al- 
ton M.  Shelly,  Bernlce  O.  Silverman,  Carol 
Joan  Smith,  M.  Oale  Smith,  Rebecca  C. 
Smith,  Ruth  Spain,  Benjamin  B.  Sprafkln, 
Richard  J  Stander.  Daniel  Stein,  Maldwln 
Stein,  Bessie  K.  Stenaky,  Angus  Sununer,  Jr. 

Pat  Tenor,  Jock  M.  Thompson.  Jane  K, 
Thompson.  Irving  Topal,  Mrs.  Stephen  Wise 
Tulln,  Anne  M  Vouch,  Florence  Wallersteln, 
Roberta  Warshavsky.  Gladys  B.  Wayt,  Lewis 
Wechaler,  Verne  Weed  Max  Welner,  Beatrice 
Welsberg,  Eugene  Welsburd.  Anne  Whl taker, 
WllUani  H  Whltaker.  Max  Wiener.  J.  K.  Wtl- 
llamB.  Bernard  J.  Wohl,  Arlene  Wolf,  Lucille 
Wolfe,  Bertha  Workoff. 

S'X^loloKy 

Robert  O  Blood,  Jr.,  Elsie  Bouldlng,  David 
K.  Bniner  Jerome  E  Carlln,  Jerome  Davis, 
Joann  P.  Elder.  Amatal  EMzlonl,  Robert  A. 
Palcler,  Lillian  Parber.  Morris  P.  Prtedell, 
Joel  E  Gerstl,  Sherman  B.  Clark,  Jan 
Howard,  Eric  Josephson,  Benjamin  S.  Kleln- 
berg.  George  Lakey,  Sheldon  L.  Messlnger. 
Eva  Rosenfeld.  Alexvinder  Shlahet.  Pltrim  A, 
Sorokln.  Ralph  T  Templin.  Marc  Vosk.  Preda 
B  Wallln.  Carl  Werthman. 

Medicine  and  behavioral  sciences 
Dentists 

Maurice  B  Atkln.  M.  F  Berkelhammer,  Mil- 
ton Bloch,  Leo  Botwlnlck,  George  Cohen, 
Marlon  Rudolph  Davis,  Z  A.  Dunn.  Irving  I. 
Eckman,  Ulysses  Erdrelch,  Leon  Pelnsteln. 
Samuel  Pelnsteln,  Philip  Gold.  Irving  Gold- 
man.  Albert  Green 

Saul  Kamen,  L  PjiuI  Kaufman,  Benedict 
B.  Klmmelman.  Jack  Hirsch.  Louis  KroU, 
Philip  H  Levin,  Harvey  E.  Leob,  William 
Michaels.  S  Moonves,  Hursh  Mullman,  Ber- 
nard Nathanson.  Irving  Nussenbaum, 

Armand  M.  Oppenhelmer,  Irving  J.  Panken, 
Arnold  Paulen,  Irving  Peress.  Irving  W  Reld, 
Emmanuel  Rosenberg.  Joseph  Rosenbush,  Ar- 
thur Rothman  Irving  Rumack.  Samuel 
Schwarz,  Gerald  I  Shapiro.  Samuel  R.  Slegel. 
Nathan  Somimerman.  Clifford  N.  Stern.  Jack 
A   Sussman 

Harold  J  Tennen  Sam  Tulman.  Samuel 
Turkenkopf,  Seymour  R  Welnsteln,  Eugene 
J    Welsman,  Bernard  L   Winter 

NursUiK  and  Nursing  Education 
Susan  .^utry.  Nora  Boskoff.  Esther  Blanc. 
Prances  Bridget,  Catherine  Gelsmar.  Patricia 
Mayer.  Ruth  E.  Mazer,  Prances  C,  Smith. 
Evelyn  Sprung.  Sheila  Stranger.  Roee  Wak- 
•huU.   Sylvia  Walters,  Etorothy  M.   Williams. 

Physicians 

/  Harold  H.  Aaron.  M  D  :  Herbert  L.  Abrams. 

M.D,;  Philip  Alsen.  MD:  R.  P.  Alexander. 
MD;  George  H  Allison,  MD;  Ezra  A.  Am- 
sterdam, MD;  Donald  Budd  Armstrong, 
MD:   John  H    Amett.  MD 

Dav;d  B    B.irron.  MD  :   Abraham  I    Bearli- 

_^    er.    M  D  :    Harry   E    Seller,   M.D.;    Marvin   J 

B?lsky,  M  D  :  James  G    Bennett.  M.D  :  Morris 

H     Bernstein.    MD;    Lt>o    H     Berman,    MD.; 

-    Joseph  BlernolT.  M  D  :  Carl  A   L.  Btnger,  M  D 

Ann  M.  Birch,  MD;  Kurt  Blss.  M.D.:  H 
R  >^rt  Blank.  MD  ;  Jacob  Blelberg.  M.D  ; 
AUn  R  Bleich,  MD  ;  Donnell  W  Broadmun, 
M  D  ,  Inge  B-«ner.  M  D  ,  Olga  J  Bralove.  M.D  ; 
R.cuajd  Bralove,  M.D  ;  Albert  S  Braverman. 
MD.  N  U  Brecklr.  M.D.  Charles  Brenner, 
M.D..  Walter  Brlehl,  M.D  .  Richard  J.  Brown, 
M  D. 

Shale  Browns teln,  MJD.;  Sue  Buckingham, 
M  D.;  Richard  Burnett,  M  D  ;  S  Robert 
Biirnlp.  MJD  .  Marjorle  M.  Burtt.  M.D  .  Gus- 
tiiv  Bychowskl,  M  D. 


John  Rankin  Caldwell.  M.D  ;  Pranklln  K. 
Caaeell.  MJ3.:  C.  Catz.  MX>  ;  June  Jackson 
Christmas.  M.D  ;  Emanuel  Chusld,  M.D.,  Sid- 
ney Cobb,  M.D  ;  Stanley  Cobb.  MD  .  Hi\rry 
Cohen.  M.D.:  Aaron  Coleman.  MX>  :  Nadla  H 
Com.vallu8.  M.D. 

Arnold  M.  Cooper,  M.D.;  Harvey  H  Gor- 
man, MD;  Joseph  B  Cramer,  MD;  Charles 
Clay  Dahlberg,  MD,;  Martin  D  Davis.  M  D  ; 
Grace  De  Bell.  MX).;  Klaus  R  Dehllnger. 
M.D  ;  Barnet  Delson.  MX).;  Quentln  B  Dem- 
Ing.  M.D: 

Robert  M.  Derman,  M.D,;  Milton  Dillon, 
MD  ;  Stanley  Robert  Drachman,  M  D  ;  Rich- 
ard L.  Drelfuss.  M.D.;  Helen  Edey.  M  D  ;  Rob- 
ert M.  Elsendrath.  M.D.;  Hannah  Ekalreb. 
M  D  ,  I^wls  A  Eldrldge  Jr  ,  M.D  ;  Louis  C 
English,  M  D.;  Jerome  Ennls.  M.D  ;  Frederick 
M  Epstein.  MD 

Aron  H,  Esman,  M,D,;  Eugene  S  Parley  Jr  , 
M.D;  Linda  F.  Farley,  MD.  Paul  James 
Feder,  M.D  ;  Bernard  S.  Pelnberg,  M.D  ;  Ger- 
aldlne  Pink,  M.D.,  James  Plnklesteln.  M.D.; 
Charles  W.  Prank.  M.D. 

Jerome  D  Prank,  M.D  ;  Gerta  Frankley. 
M  D  .  Murray  Fuhrman.  M.D.;  Joseph  B 
Furst.  M.D.;  Eleanor  Galenson,  M  D  :  Jose 
Miguel  Garcla-Ciustro.  M.D  ;  Merrltt  F  Gar- 
land Jr..  M.D, 

Charles  Gardner.  MD.;  Wlllard  Gaylln. 
M.D..  Sylvia  L.  Gennls.  M  D.;  Harris  S  Ger- 
ber.  M  D.;  Isador  E.  Gerber.  M.D  ;  Elaine  Ger- 
man. M.D.;  W.  F.  Gerrlnger,  M.D.;  Norton  I 
Gettes.  M.D.;  Sanford  Glfford,  M.D  ;  Robert 
M,  GUllland.  M.D. 

Michael  L,  Glenn,  M,D,;  Mary  A,  Glover, 
MD.;  Hymaa  M.  Gold,  M.D  ;  Alfred  Goldberg, 
MD..  Marsha  Goldberg.  M.D  ;  Herman  Gold- 
farb.  M.D.;  Victor  Goldln.  M.D.;  Adolph  Gold- 
man, MD.;  Charles  H.  Goodrich,  M.D 

Susan  G.  Gordon,  M.D.;  Bertram  Gosllner, 
M.D.;  Ralph  R  Greenson;  M.D.;  R.  LUa 
Greenwald.  M.D  ;  Elmer  R,  Grossman.  M.D  : 
Armand  A.  Grunwald.  M.D 

Prank  Hale.  M.D  ;  Laurence  B.  Hall,  MD,; 
Thomas  C.  Hal!.  M.D  ;  Ernat  Hammerschlag. 
MD;  Thomas  Harper.  M.D;  Joel  Hartley, 
David  H.  Hausman.  M.D,;  E.  L.  HoUenberg, 
M  D  :  Mortimer  Housberg.  M.D 

Samuel  P  Hunt,  MD.;  TTieodore  J  Jacobs, 
M.D;  Lucie  Jessner,  M.D.;  David  Kalrys, 
MD  ;  Henry  Kamlner,  M.D  ;  Milton  Kanner- 
steln.  MX), 

Maurice  Kaplan,  M.D  ;  Robert  E.  Kay,  M.D.; 
Antonla  Keese-Warren,  M  D  ;  Charles  R  Klee- 
man,  MD  ;  Emanuel  Klein,  M.D.;  Harry 
Klein,  M  D  ;  Alfred  D  Kllnger,  MD  ;  Joseph 
Kolper.  MD;  Werner  Krebser.  MD 

Joseph  Lander.  MD,;  Samuel  Lanes.  MX).; 
Theodore  R  Lannlng.  M.D.;  Richard  P  Las- 
ser.  MD  ;  Alexander  Leaf.  MD  ;  S  A  Leavv. 
M  D  ;  George  C  Lelner,  M.D  ;  Harold  H. 
Lent,  MD  ;  Mary  P  Lerner.  MD,;  Vlck!  M, 
Levi,  M.D  ;   Jerome  M.  Levlne,  M.D, 

S,  Z.  Levlne.  M  D.;  John  M.  LevlUky.  MJD.; 
Robert  T  Lewlt,  M.D.;  William  V.  Lewlt. 
M.D  ;  Arnold  Lleber.  M.D.;  E.  James  Lteber- 
man.  M.D  ;  Martin  R.  Llebowltz.  M.D, 

Samuel  D  Llpton,  MD  ;  Harold  E.  Llpp- 
man.  M  D,;  Bernard  Lown.  M.D  ;  Irwin  I. 
Lubowe.  M.D,;  Milton  Malev.  MD,;  Joseph 
Mandelbaum.  M.D  ;  Edward  J.  Manwell.  M.D. 

George  J.  Martin,  M,D  ;  Gerhard  E  Martin. 
M.D  ;  L  H  Mauss,  M.D  ;  Henry  Mayer,  MD.; 
Robert  H.  McCarter.  MX), 

James  C  Mlckle,  M.D.;  Leonard  Mlcon. 
MD.  Barry  Miller.  M.D,.  Wllhelm  Moser. 
M.D.;  Gideon  Nachuml,  M.D.;  Moses 
Naftalln,  M.D  ;  Larry  Nathanson,  M.D  ;  Sol 
Nlchtern,  M.D.;   Wm.  O.  Nlederland.  MX). 

Fionald  H  Nlshlyama,  M.D  ;  E  R  Ohle. 
MD  :  Stanley  L.  Ollnlck,  M.D.;  Leo  L.  Oren- 
steln,   M.D  ;    Stanley  J.   Orloff.  MD 

^Ise  Pappenhelm.  MX).;  Albert  D.  Pareta. 
MX).;  Morris  Pearlmutter.  M.D,;  Slglsmund 
Peller,  MD;  Herbert  M.  Perr.  MD,;  Isabella 
H,  Perry,  M.D.;  William  W.  Pike.  M.D.;  Har- 
vey J  Post,  M.D  ;  Betty  Price.  M  D  ;  John 
D.  Ralner.  M.D.,  Oscar  Rambo.  M.D.;  Norman 
Relder,  M.D  ;  Arnold  D.  Richards,  MX). 


Stephen  M.  Rlttenberg.  M.D.;  Anne  S.  Bob- 
bins,  M.D.;  Richard  C.  Robertlello,  MJ); 
Charles  R,  Roberts,  MX>.;  Lawrence  J  Boom 
MD,;  Harold  Rosen.  MX).;  Samuel  Rfmui, 
MD  ;  I,  J,  Rosenbaum.  MJ),;  Jacob  S  Both- 
man,  MJ3. 

Jack  R,  Royce.  M.D.;  Kenneth  Rubin,  UD., 
David  L.  Rublnflne,  MD,;  Benjamin  B. 
Rubinstein.  M.D.;  H.  D,  Ruskln.  M  D  ;  0»c»r 
Sachs.  M.D.;  Robert  V  Sager.  M.D  ;  Ira  Leo 
Schamberg,  M.D 

I.  Herbert  Schelnberg,  M.D ;  Hennan 
Schlldkrout.  M.D  ;  Kurt  O.  Schlesliiger.  MD  : 
Samuel  Schulslnger.  MX).;  Alfred  S  Sch- 
wartz. M.D.;   Herbert  N.  Schwartz.  M.D 

Ben  Selling,  M.D.;  Edwin  Severlnghaiu, 
MD.;  Solomon  Sevy,  M.D  ;  Daniel  Shapiro! 
M.D.;  Phillip  Shapiro.  M.D  ;  Shirley  Scliaffer! 
MD,;  Barnet  Sharrln.  M.D. ;  Chalm  P.  Shatan! 
M.D  ;  Martin  Shepard.  MD  ;  Cecil  G  Shepe, 
M.D  ;   Joseph  T.  Sheridan,  M  D. 

Joseph  M.  Sllagy,  M.D,;  Morton  J.  SUi, 
M.D,;  Daniel  Silverman,  M.D ;  Bennett 
Simon,  MD.;  Justin  Simon,  MD;  George?. 
Solomon.  M.D, 

John  C.  Sonne.  M.D..  David  M.  Spain.  MD , 
Benjamin  Sp)OCk.  M.D  ,  Sam  Standard.  MD., 
Monte  Steadman,  M.D  ,  Alfred  B  Hteln,  MD , 
David  Stelnman,  MX).,  Irving  Stemachein, 
M.D  ,  Carl  Sugar.  MD  .  Norman  Tahachnlci, 
M   D 

Alexander  Thomas.  MX)..  Lloyd  A.  Thomas. 
MD  ,  Sidney  Trubowltz.  M.D.,  Alan  B  Tull- 
pan,  M.D..  Leonard  Tushnet.  M.D..  Saul  Tutt- 
man,  M.D  ,  Susan  T.  van  Amerongen,  MD,, 
Milton  Vlederman,  M  D 

Sidney  Vc^el,  M  D,,  Benjamin  WaJnleld, 
M  D  .  Eugenia  Walnfeld.  MJD  ,  Herbert  Wald- 
horn,  M.D  .  Ray  I.  Walford.  M.D  .  Donald  P 
H  Wallach.  M.D. 

Abraham  Warsaskl,  MX)..  Morris  WaMer- 
man,  M.D  .  Leonard  A,  Welnroth,  MD  ,  Clem- 
ent Weinstein,  M.D  ,  Irene  Werne,  MD  ,  Alien 
Wheells.  M.D. 

Allan  B.  Wilkinson.  M.D..  Wanda  WllUg, 
M.D  ,  Hyman  WUUnger.  M.D  ,  Rudolph  Wit- 
tenberg. MX)  ,  Philip  WooJlcott.  M  D  .  Edward 
L    Young,  MD  ,  Prank  S,  Young.  M  D 

Psychology,  psychoanalysis  and 
psychotherapy 

A,  B  Abramovltz,  Charles  Acker,  Robert  U 
Akeret,  Beular  Amsterdam,  Jean  AnderwE 
Pauline  K,  Anderson,  Joseph  AntmiUi,  Dom- 
inlck  Antonelll.  Mildred  S.  AntoneUl,  Ann* 
M.  Antonovsky.  Frederic  Arensberg,  Eunice 
B.  Armstrong.  Rudolf  Arnhelm,  Jean  M.  Ar- 
senlan.  Martin  H.  Astor.  Nettle  Attardo 

Sylvia  Bader,  Marlon  J.  Balros,  Victor  Bala- 
ban.  Hugh  C,  Banks.  Laura  M  Banks.  Vir- 
ginia, Barmer,  Prank  Barron,  Doris  S,  Bart- 
lett  Francis  H.  Bartlett,  John  Bauer,  Bernlce 
Bauman,  Gerald  Berenson,  Dorothy  F  Berez 
Peter  W,  Berg,  Martin  Berkowltz,  Margery  B 
Bernstein 

Myron  Berrick,  Murray  Blacker,  Gertrude 
Blanck.  Dorothy  Bloch,  Harriet  Bookhelm. 
William  Bourke,  Margaret  Brennan.  Mar- 
garet Brenmac,  Rose  Brenner,  Mildred  B 
Bressler-Pelner,  Harold  Brody.  Claire  M 
Brody.  Daniel  C.  Brolda.  Frederick  W.  Brown, 
Janet  L.  Brovim,  Arnold  Buchheimer,  Josn 
Buxbaum. 

Harold  Chenven.  Christine  C  ChnsUe 
Robert  ClUowltz,  EmUy  M  F  Cooper,  Pau: 
Cornvetz,  Alice  L.  Cottlngham.  Martha  Ann 
Davis.  Nicholas  P.  Dellls.  Cynthia  Deutsch 
Martin  DeuUch.  Clifford  Deuu-^.her,  Adam 
dHeurle,  Max  Diamond.  Aiigelo  Dlspenalerl, 
George  Dolger,    Daniel  E^astman 

S,  M.  Ebenholtz,  William  Erkhardt,  Ruth- 
Jean  Elsenbud,  Shlriey  R  Elbert.  Henry 
Elkin,  Albert  Ellis.  Phlma  Engelstein,  Uw- 
rence  Epstein,  J.  T.  Evanjson. 

Hanna  P.  Paterson.  Jack  Feder,  Arthur  H 
Pelner,  Herbert  Fensterheim,  Chester  W 
Peuersteiu.  Zenia  PUegel.  May  Fine,  Bernard 
Fisher.  Emanuel  Fisher,  Murray  Fisher 
Hulda  Rees  Plynn.  Sylvia  Forbes,  Muriel  For- 
rest, Daisy  Franco,  Edward  Frankel.  WlUlam 
Prauenglass,  Gilbert  M,  French,  C!iristopI)«r 
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Pried.  A  !  !sa  Friedman,  Murray  J   Friedman, 
Pauline  Friedman 

John  Gambon,  Murray  Garflnkel,  Louis  J 
Oersunan  Louis  Getofl,  EtU  C  Glllman, 
Blanche  ula-ss.  Leo  Gold.  Harold  H,  Goldberg, 
Leon  J  Guldt>erg,  Morton  Goldstein,  Carolyn 
D  Goodni.in.  Irwin  B  Gould.  Stanley  Grand. 
Heuiz  M  Graumann.  Miriam  B  Green.  Wil- 
Uam  RKl.ard  Gregory.  Arno  Gruen,  Frances 
Grossman,  Edmund  W.  Gordon.  Judith  R 
Gorkin  Winifred  Sibley  Graves,  Harold 
Greenwald    Ralph  H    Gundlach. 

Fred  I  Hahn.  Howard  Halpern,  Carml 
Harari,  Clara  Hararl,  Myron  W.  Harris,  June 
Harris-File,  Roger  Harrison,  Norma  J.  Hart 
Ruth  Hausman.  Lee  Headley.  EhE;\beth  Hei- 
lersberg  Henry  A.  Hicks,  Lois  W  Hoffman, 
Prynce  Hopkins,  Priscllla  Huntington. 

Jerome  B  Ilson,  Glsa  Indenbaum,  Jack  R 
Iversen.  Richard  P  Iverson,  Linda  Johnson, 
Penlmand  Jones.  Samuel  Kahn,  Donald  M. 
Kapii>n,  Wi'.liam  Karp,  George  Katz,  Scott 
Kelly,  Herbert  C  Kelman,  Mina  Kirjofsky, 
Charles  I.  Kogan,  Barbara  B  Koltuv,  Robert 
U  Krau  s.  Myron  Koltuv,  Murray  Krlm, 
Dorothy  C   Krugman.  Herbert  E.  Krugman. 

Bernard  Landls,  Bronlslawa  Langrod,  Bea- 
'^ce  R  Lane,  George  Lapldus,  Bertha  Lash- 
msky  Mv.iiiroe  M,  Lefkowltz,  Edward  S.  Levin, 
Tom  Levin  Solomon  Levlne,  Theodore  Le- 
Tiae,  Boris  M  Levinson,  Harold  Lindner, 
Prances  Llppmann.  Paul  Llppmann,  Donah 
B.  Llthauer,  Stanley  Lofchlc.  Jol,n  E  Loh- 
man,  Robert  I.  Long.  James  Lofimis.  Carl  K, 
Lubm,  Walter  P.  Luikart.  Olga  R  Lurte, 

James  W  Mass.  Karen  Macho ver,  Solomon 
Machiiver.  Laura  Singer  Ma^doff.  Sylvia 
Markham.  Rot>ert  M.  Martin.  David  R.  Mat- 
•,«son  Edward  W.  Maupln.  Marcella  S  Mc- 
Glothlln,  Donald  McGulrl.  Charles  Miller, 
Daniel  Miller,  Wilma  Miller,  Elizabeth  E 
Mlnu,  Arthur  T.  Monaco,  Sheila  E  Moon, 
Lawrence  A    Moore,  Jr..  Esther  Mullen, 

Eugene  P.  Nadler.  Janice  Page  Neu,  Tlieo- 
dore  Newi-omb.  Janet  Ntsselson,  Jack  I.  No- 
vick.  Dale  H.  Ortmeyer,  Jacques  Palacl.  Ray- 
mond Parker,  Laura  Peris,  Cecilia  Pollack, 
Man  Pollack,  Jaunlta  Tisdale  Powell,  Harry 
Powers,  Miriam  Proctor,  Paul  W.  Proctor, 
Barbara  S    Propsl,  Wilfred  Quaytman, 

Clara  Radblnowltz,  Evelyn  Raskin,  Leo 
Ratlner  Theodor  Relk.  Bernard  F  Rless, 
Jane  Rizika,  Richard  C,  Roberliello,  Dorothea 
Robin,  Htrry  Rockberger,  Carol  Rogalski, 
Marilyn  B.  Rosanes,  Israel  H.  Rosenberg. 
Milton  J  Rosenberg.  Sidney  M.  Rosenblatt. 
Helen  C  Rtjsenthal.  Sanford  Rosenzwelg, 
Eleanor  Kothenberg,  Sidney  Rudi.er  Mark 
Rudnlok    F.tnnle  Rudykoff, 

vS  Stansfeld  Sargent,  Ernest  G,  Schachtel. 
Gerald  Sc'ianiess.  Paul  E.  Schulze,  Bernard 
Sc.>iwarT,z  Edith  Schwartz.  Irving  Schwartz, 
Mildred  Schwartz.  Stanley  Schwartzman, 
Daniel  Seltzman.  Emmanuel  Shapiro,  Jay  N 
Shap.ro,  Allda  Sherman.  Samuel  D.  Shrut, 
Irving  sigel.  Beverly  Silverman,  Harry 
Slochower.  Adelaide  Rosa  Smith,  Albert  L 
Sobol,  Adclyn  Solfer,  Irene  Spanler,  Florence 
E  Springer,  Ruth  G.  Stark,  Karl  Stelnman, 
Murray  J  Stern.  Graham  M  Sterntt,  Donald 
W  -StUson   Dorothy  J.  Susakind, 

Herry  o.  Teltscher.  Frederick  J  Todd, 
Henry  S  Tugender,  Thomas  E.  Tunney,  Rita 
P-  I'nderbe.-g,  Joan  Unger.  Florence  S  Volk- 
mar,  Rith;u-d  R  Walte,  Goodwin  Watson, 
Edmund  Weil,  Herman  Welner.  Lawrence 
Weltz  Aiuie  Wexler,  Gerald  S  Wleder.  Allen 
V  WUUama,  Muriel  Chaves  WinesUne  Shir- 
ley Winst-on,  Arthur  A.  Wltkln.  Doris  Wolln, 
Haward  D  Young.  Jean  Oilman  Zlon.  Her- 
iXTt  Z'lcker. 

Speech  Pathologists  and  Audlologlsts 
Mae  J   Balaban,  Jack  Brown.  Sue  Brotskv, 
H*'vey  G,irdner,   Beatrice    Hart,    Jacqueline 
Title  MacDufT.  Norma  S.  Rees,  Helen  Rosen, 

^Ph  R.jsf-nsteln,  Mlchela  Snyder    Stanley 
weisberger   Annette  Zaner, 

Other 
Richard  M    Bachrach,  Irmgard  Bartenleff. 
aian.ey  Bregman,   Jo»ph    M,    Breuer,   Fred 


Brownsteln.  Carol  8,  Parkas,  Samuel  L.  Feder 
Ronald  Gluck.  David  Halpern.  Rozsl  Anne 
Hatcher.  Dorothy  Hirshfield.  Norman  Horo- 
witz. 

Irving  B,  Karp.  Rhoda  Karp,  Morris  Klap- 
per.  Barbara  Llanes.  Ruth  Pogany.  Dlna  Van 
Praag,  Toby  Rossman,  David  M.  Schachter 
Murray  M  Smolar,  Park  Tefts.  Christopher 
Tietze.  M.D..  Martha  Varden,  Lyn  Weinstein, 
Harry  Zltzler. 

Publishing 
Advertising  and  Public  Relations 

Prances  Adler  Raymond  Paavo  Arvlo,  Ed- 
ward Bassuk,  John  M.  Dewltt.  Ruth  S  Do- 
braus,  Heru-y  Doliner.  Bette  Emerson,  Joshua 
S.  Epstein,  Judy  I  Fine.  Gilbert  R  Gabriel 
Barry  Hyams,  Carl  R.  Klein.  Helen  Kruger, 
Arthur  Slemerlng,  Jr  ,  Louis  Stein,  Cialre 
Stern  Alex  Weinerman  Helene  B  Welntraub, 
Martin  D.  Yazmir. 

Book  Publishing 

John  Ashberry,  Aaron  Asher,  Ivan  Auw, 
Ricliard  W.  Baron,  Benjamin  Blom.  Randy 
Blom,  Peggy  Brooks.  Peter  Davison,  Jonathan 
Dolger. 

Joseph  Felshin,  Richard  B,  Fisher  Barthold 
Pies.  Lawrence  HiU,  Donald  T.  Kauffman 
Scott  Kelly  Carl  Marzanl.  Robert  M  Ockene. 
Maud  Russell.  F  Porter  Sargent,  Myron  E 
Sharpe.  John  J  Simon.  Peter  Shepherd,  Rosa- 
lind Wells,  Lee  Wright,  Robert  Van, 

Graphic  Design  and  Illustration 
Jane  Byers  Blerhorst,  Joseph  Blumenthal. 
Robert  L.  Cheney,  Seymour  Chwast.  Morris 
Colman,  Joanna  Pnbris,  Milton  Glaser.  John 
Kaufman,  Elzra  Jack  Keats.  Slgmund  Laufer, 
Hertvert  Luballn,  Arthur  Paul  Milton  Pedoi- 
sky.  Barbara  M  Schneider.  Ruth  P.  Slansky, 
Nathan  Solomon,  Herbert  Stern.  Susy  Takai 
Barbara  Muhs  Walker,  Margaret  Yakovenko 

Journalism 

M,  S,  Arnoni,  Francis  Bello,  Donald  W, 
Benn,  Robert  Boyers,  Allan  R,  Brockway, 
Ernest  Callenbach,  Alan  Caruba,  Elizabeth 
Converse,  Shelby  Cooper,  Hugh  Deane,  Da- 
vid Dellinger,  Sidney  Domlnitz,  Carl  Dreher, 
Gary  Elton,  Barbara  Epstein,  George  Evans. 

Ruth  Gage-Colby,  E,  M,  Halllday.  Sally 
Honan,  William  H.  Honan,  Max  Kozloff,  Kath- 
arine Kuh,  Philip  Lelder,  William  MacNell, 
Sam  Pevzner.  David  Piatt,  Barbara  Plumb, 
Joseph  North,  Wesley  Rehberg.  Morris  U. 
Schappes.  Rose  M  Schweitzer.  Barbara  Sha- 
piro, Elizabeth  Shepherd,  Laurence  Steil, 
I.  F,  Stone, 

Religion 
Church  of  the  Brethren 

Frederick  A.  Driver,  R  Lyle  Dobson,  For- 
rest B  Gordon,  John  W  Gosnell,  Donald  R. 
Jordan,  Dean  Kagarlse,  Ronald  J.  Langley. 
Duane  A.  Lewellen,  William  W.  Longeneck, 
Warren  E  Miller,  Olden  D.  Mitchell.  Glen 
Shlvely.  Grant  Simmons,  A  B,  Slzemore,  Rob- 
ert L,  "strickler,  L.  A,  Walker,  Dan  West. 

Episcopal 

Melvin  Abson,  Alfred  D  Carson,  W.  Keith 
Chldester.  Gardiner  M.  Day.  John  S.  Dubois. 
H  Barry  Evans.  W  Thomas  Engram.  Hugh  W. 
Findley  R  B.  Gribbon  Robert  H.  Hauert, 
George  Kelrstead  A  Pierce  Middleton,  Rob- 
ert L  Plerson,  Frederick  W  Rapp,  Raymond 
K  Rlebs,  Lloyd  M.  Smith,  John  Hall  Snow, 
Ernest  D  Thompson,  Cornelllus  P.  Trow- 
bridge,  John   H.   Wlddows, 

Jewish 

Jacob  B  Agus,  Arthur  A,  Chlel,  Samuel 
Chiel.  Henry  Dicker,  Alexander  Peinsllver, 
Henry  Flsch,  Morris  S   Goodblatt. 

Arlo  S  Hyams,  WolU  Kaelter,  Shamal  Kan- 
ter,  S.  Joshua  Kohn.  Israel  Margolles,  Ely  E, 
Pllchik.  Michael  A.  Robinson,  Robert  A.  Sel- 
gel.  Sanford  M  Shapero,  Max  D,  Ttcktln. 
Herbert  D.  Teltelbaum,  Andre  Ungar,  S  Burr 
Yampol,  Harry  Z   Zwelllng. 

Methodist 
George    A     Ackerly,    Jack    L     Adams,    O 
Praiiklln  Archer,  J.  David  Barkley,  Lee  M. 


Baldwin.  Lee  H  Ball.  Benjamin  J,  Black, 
David  J  Bort,  Donald  H  Brown,  Wm  O. 
Browning,  Fred  W.  Busch.  Ernest  Callandro. 
Helena  L    Champlln 

James  B  Douglas,  Ira  Edmond  Glllet,  John 
Gabrlelson,  Andrew  J  Good.  Jr,,  Gerald  B. 
Harvey,  Geo.  A  Hickson,  Sr  ,  Dean  E  Hill, 
Jon  P  Isemlnger.  Evan  R  Johnson,  PavU  E 
Johnson.  Lincoln  B  Justice  William  E  Kel- 
ley,  Charles  A    Kellerman,  C    Walter  Kessler 

Charles     M      LePew,     William     H      Llkms 
Thomas  R.  W.  Longstaff.  Richard  Lundgren, 
Francis  J.  Mazzeo  Dale  L  Morgan,  G   Samuel 
Nichols,  Reginald  Olson,  William  H   Phillips 
Frances    A     Potter 

Eugene  A.  Ranson,  Donald  Rogers.  A  W, 
Sangrey  George  W  Schrelner  Warren  P, 
Sheen,  Clyde  V  Sparling,  Harry  Soper,  Jr  , 
John  E,  Swords.  H.  Hughes  Wagner    Howard 

B.  Warren.  George  White,  Prank  R  Williams 
Earl  D,  Woodell    Franklin  M    Zentz 

Presbyterian 

Charles  W  Bonner,  Darrald  Hen  Albert 
A,  Leinlager,  Paul  R  Miller.  David  P  Muy- 
skens,  Edward  Mackey  Myers,  William  E. 
Palmer.  Richard  L  Righter,  David  P  Selpt 
H  Curtis  Shaw.  Alfred  O  Slegel.  Richard 
Alan  Symes. 

Unitarian 

Karel  P.  Botermans,  David  Harris  Cole 
John  Irving  Daniel,  John  E  Evans,  Richard 
M  Fewkes,  Stephen  H  Fritchmaj;i,  Gordon  D 
Gibson,  J  Donald  Johnston  Richard  A  Kel- 
laway.  George  J  W  Penington.  Fred  A  Rut- 
ledge,  Theodore  R  Smith,  Jr.,  Farley  W 
Wheelrlght.  David  Rhys  WUliama. 
United  Church  of  Christ 

William  T  Balrd,  Joseph  P  Clay,  J  Edgar 
Edwards.  E  George  Hangen  Edwin  H  Horst- 
man,  Edwin  F  Irwtn  Edward  Huss  Jones,  R 
David  Koch,  Loy  L  Long.  John  Roderick 
MacKen  Alfred  D  Moore,  Theodore  K  Nace. 
LawTence  J  Rezash,  Lormg  Francis  Roberts 
Mark  Rutledge    Michael  R    Sclmildt.  Edward 

E.  S€'t<:hko,  Greta  W  Snider.  Lester  J  Sontag, 
Fred  Strlpp,  James  Tomasek,  Jr.  Robert  L 
Young. 

Other  Denominations 

Fltz  H.  AUeyne.  Robert  W    Barrowclough , 

Fioyd   G.   Bartel.  Alvu;   J    Beachy,  Ernest  t'. 

Berkeley.  Jr..  Robert  Pulton   Bishop.  Robert 

M.  Bock,  Howard  Box.  George  D   Brown.  John 

F.  Buyer,  Edward  Cantwell,  James  O    Chllds. 
Lawrence    J.    Doom.    Arthur    G,    Donnelly. 

Robert  E.  Eicher,  John  Fragale,  Jr  .  Edward  S. 
Prey,  Russell  M,  Puller,  Albert  W  Garner. 
Allen  H.  Gates.  Elwyn  Glbbs,  Frederick  L. 
Gilsou,  J.  Paul  Green 

Lawrence  van  Heerden,  Darrell  W  Holland 
Michael  Francis  Itkin,  David  W  Jenks,  Las- 
zlo  Kecskemethy,  Lewis  W.  Kuester,  Charles 

C.  Kyle.  Waller  Lawton.  Robert  L.  Lemon, 
Donald  G.  Luck,  John  Malr,  Duane  Mevls,  Ray 
L  Miklethun   Jamos  Myers. 

H.  L  Nelson  Grant  G  Noll,  P  S  North, 
Levintis  K.  Painter,  Ge  .rpe  Powert.  Robert 
E.  Reasey,  John  Allen  Roshon.  Henry  P 
Schroerluke.  Glenn  H.  Shaw.  Stanley  E  Skim- 
mer, Kenneth  J  Smith,  Orlo  D  Stewart  Leon 
Sullivan,  Carmelita  Trowbridge,  Robert  B 
Wallace,  Gordon  E  Watt  Charles  E  Welgel, 
Robert  G   Withers,  Carl  E   Yost 

Religious    Education    and    Organization 
Administration 

John  W  Brush,  Fred  W,  Busch.  William  H 
Duvall.  Robert  L.  Green  Jr  ,  .Alfred  H-'issler, 
Abraham  J  Heschel,  Ralph  Douglas  Hysop, 
Alton  M.  Motter,  A  J  Muste,  Wayne  G. 
Rollins.  John  Nevln  Sayre,  Deane  Starr,  Ed- 
ward Stevens,  Leland  P.  Stewart,  Wlllard 
Uphaus.  Samuel  A  Wright.  Robert  W  Zcu- 
ner. 

Science  and  technology 
Biology 

Robert  Cantor  J  B  Chassan,  Stanley 
Deutsch,  Richard  P  Durbln  Amltal  Etzlonl, 
Samuel  W,  French  MD  Gerald  O  Gates 
Edwin  B.  Herman.  Hudson  Hoagland, 
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E  Roy  John.  Eugene  Kaellls.  A  Paul 
KangM.  Ida  K  Langman.  Evelyn  Mause.  Abra- 
ham G  Osier  James  B  RaJick,  Jr.,  Ahatol 
Rapoport.  PhvlUs  Rogers  E.  Bayne  Snyder. 
Sidney  J  Socolar  Frieda  R  Stand,  Gunther 
Stotzkv.  Albert  Szent-Uyorgyl.  Bernard  Tiin- 
dler  EtJiyl  Tobach.  Salome  G.  Waelsch,  Mi- 
chael YarmoUnsky. 

Chemistry 

T  P  Abeles,  Marjorle  Anchel,  Martin  A 
Apple,  Lester  Arond.  Sylvia  M.  Bailey.  Leslie 
L.  Balaasa.  Ernest  Bassous.  Rubin  Battlno. 
Joseph  Blum.  J   R.  Chlpault,  Joseph  J.  Comer 

Marshall  E  Deuusch,  Robert  J.  Dummel. 
Blch.ird  A  Flneberg.  Caroline  H.  Helden.  Her- 
man H  Hymiin.  Roger  Ketcham,  Samuel 
Machlls,  John  A  McLean.  Elizabeth  B.  Reed, 
Anthony  J  Rise.  Donald  W.  Rogers,  Alvln 
Slegel,  Richard  Solo,  H  Hollls  Wlckman, 
Armin  Wilson,  Y   C   Wu 

Computer  Reseiixch  and  Programing 

Don  Catallna,  Thomas  J  Chlnlund.  David 
L  Cltu-k,  Penelope  C  Crockett,  Thomas  De- 
Marco.  Kenneth  C  Knowlton.  Jerome  Melsel, 
John  O'Connor,  Ivan  P  Polonsky,  John  P 
Runyon,  Joseph  Schwab.  Robert  B  Smith. 
Herbert  Welnblatt.  Dean  E.  Wooldrldge 

Elnglneertng  ■■> 

Bernard  Alsentaerg.  Waller  Arnsteln,  Moses 
Cammer,  Ernest  R  Chanes.  Sol  E  Copper, 
Edward  J  Farkas,  PhUlp  M,  Field,  Herbert 
Plschgrund,  John  M.  Pltz,  Robert  W.  Good- 
man, Wm.  L  (.iross,  Arnold  P.  Grunwald. 
Stanley  Hablb.'' Howard  K.  Hays.  Harold  H. 
Herd 

Kenneth  R  Kaplan,  William  H.  Kautz.  Jus- 
tin Kodner.  Roland  M  Krlegel,  A.  H  Landv.- 
berg,  Saul  Levy  Stewru-t  Maurer,  David  A. 
Morelnls.  H  J  Naftzger  Richard  H.  Pantell, 
Marvin  C  PnuU,  Martin  A  Pollack,  Stephen 
Rosenneld.  Les  Rushing,  Victor  Shukaltls.  B. 
A.  Stlard,  David  W  Sparks,  Peter  A  Szego, 
Werner  Ulrtch.  Sidney  linger,  Oscar  J.  Vago. 
J.  Welchbrod.  Henry  Wilcox.  Robert  D. 
Winder. 

Physics 

Norman  G  AlnsUc.  Irving  Ames,  Philip  W 
Anderson.  Abraham  BUwm,  John  D  Camp. 
Francois  d'Heurle  Russel!  Dreyfus,  Marvin 
Preiser,  Paul  H  Garrett  Herbert  Goldsmith, 
Rose  Haiwer,  Angus  Hellawell,  Alfred  Henley. 
Alan  Holden 

Seymour  Koenlg,  Alwln  E.  Michel.  Peter  B 
Miller,  Prafulla  C  Mukerjl,  William  J.  Nichol- 
son Leo  Orbach,  J.  Pankove,  Edwin  M  Pen- 
nington, Sergio  P  S  Porto,  Peter  J.  Price, 
Edward  O  Bamberg,  .\lfred  G  RedHeld,  Marc 
ROS.S.  Ralph  Simon.  Dale  I.  Steele.  Lewi 
Tonks,  Robert  J  von  Gutfeld.  Edward  J. 
Walker,  Henry  Warfield  James  Paul  Wesley. 
John  M.  Worlock.  Yako  Yafet. 
Mathematics 

Crelghton  Dee  Clarke,  Richard  Goldberg, 
A.  J  Goldstein,  Joseph  L,  Johnson,  Jr.. 
Joseph  B  Kruskal.  John  A  Lewis.  Wanda  L. 
Mammel  Elizabeth  H  Polster,  Brltt  J, 
Schweitzer.  Frank  W   Slnden,  Norton  Starr. 

Br(X)khaven  National  lAboratory 

Nicholas  Dellhas,  W  P  Dodd.  Joseph  C, 
Plneman,  Louis  J.  Greene,  Murray  E.  Gold- 
berg. Paolo  Ouldonl.  W  A.  Hlgglnbotham, 
Paul  V  C  Hough,  Horton  A.  Johnson,  Tom 
Joldersma,  Kwan  Wu  Lai,  Georges  W.  Lon- 
don, R  I  Louttlt,  R  McKenzle-WUson,  Al- 
fred Mueller,  John  M.  Olson. 

Harry  Palevsky  Robert  B  Palmer,  George 
Parzen  Morris  L  Perlman,  Jamee  Powell, 
Clarence  R.  Richardson.  David  Robertson. 
Mark  Sakltt.  Thomas  Schumann,  James  G. 
Stangby  Leo  Stodolsky.  J  R.  Stehn.  Medford 
S  Webster,  Theodore  L  Werntz, 
Other 

Harold  E  L  Barton.  Robert  Wesley  Brown, 
Joati  Elslnger,  Ruth  Herman.  Jullua  Lawent- 
man.  Lane©  J  Leasler,  F  Kenneth  Mayer. 
Alex    Munsell,    Albert    L,    Polon.    Thomaa    C. 


Rowan,    R.    G     Schulman,    Harlow    Shapley,  Johnson  s  Dilkm ma — Thx  AltxhnativesNow 
Gary  Stelgman.  K.  T.  Yen,  in  Vietnam 

Other   professions   and    names    received    too  ( By  Hans  J   Morgenthnu  i 

late   to  classify  The  events  of  recent  months  h.ive  brought 

Henry  Abrams,  Bernard  Ades,  MUnor  Alex-  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  turning  point     Thev 

ander,  Robert  P.  Allan,  Alice  M    Alt,  Hugh  H  have    shattered    at    two    places    the   wall  (rf 

Anderson,  Milton  L.  Anderson,  John  J   Antel,  myths  which  thus  far  has  protected  us  from 

Samuel  Appell,  George  R  August.  contact  with   reality      Through   two  gaplne 

Roger  Barr.  Le<.>ne  M.  Bayer.  Hartiml  Befu,  holes  reality  stares  us  In  the  face,  redudni 

Nelson      Bengston,      Harold      Boyer,      Eileen  to    Its    true    fictional    dimensions    what  we 

Blackey,  Arnold  Blanch,  Peter  Boelke,  Walter  mistakenly  took  to  be  the  facts 
R.  B<jelke    Albert  Bofman,  Edgar  Borg,  Irving  First   of  all.   there   is  no  such   thing  aj  o 

Burton  gorernment    in    Saigon,    and    there   has  not 

Franclne  Caper,  Robert  Caruba,  Sr.,  Bron-  hem    one   .tince    Djptti'.s-   doirnfall   m   Novrrn- 

son    P     Clark,     Mrs      Ward     Davidson.     Sara  her,  1963.  which  we  can  be  committed  to  a»- 

Dolijln,     Graham     DrlsaiU,     Jenny     Eckstar,  slst  and   defend      South   Vietnam  Is  for  all 

Howard    Everngan,    Harold    Paggen.    Esther  practical   ptirpKises  divided   Into  four  auton- 

Flnk.  William  Fink.  Jacob  Fisher,  Evan  PYan-  omous  flefdoms.  coterminous  with  the  four 

ces,    Terry    Franlch,     William     C5     Franklin,  corps  areas  and  governed  by  their  respective 

Prances  Prenaye,  Emll  Friedman,  Gilbert  M,  military  commanders,  over  which  the  Saigon 

Friedman,  Judith  Friedman,  M.  Jack  Frvmiin.  government    exerts    at    best    only    the   moet 

Robert  F.  Garrlty,  Edward  Garvin,  William  tenuous  contj-ol      In  Hhe  attempt  t«  restore 

Gen-how     Abraham    Goldbaum.    Etta    Gold-  its  control  over  the  First  Corps  area   the  Sal- 

baum.  Alexander  Goldrlng.  Robert  L.  Gold-  gon  government  had  to  resort  to  civil  war 
stein.  David  W  Gordon.  Robert  M   Grossman.  ThLs    erosion    of    central    control    ptarteti 

Margo  Hagenhofer,  E    Y   Harburg,  Barbara  v,1th  Dlem's  downfall  and  has  been  accentu- 

Harris,  Robert  L    Hartman,  WlUlain  K    Hef-  ated    under   Ky.     Charles   Mohr  reported  In 

ner,     Judith     Heller.     Maurice     A.     Herniiin,  The  New  York  Times  of  A-orn  li  ih.a  K\  ■  had 

Gladys   Merkle   Herschcl.   John   W    Higgens.  virtually   no  popular   support."    He  has  no 

Mrs    Elliott   Hlrsch,   Polly   H    Howells,   Gene  support  from  his  subordinates  either     When 

Hunter.  Martha  Jackson.  Steven  H    Johnson,  he    criticized    General    TTil      on    March   3  1e 

Maria     Jolas,     Ronald     Jorgensen,     Matthew  Danang  In  front  of  his  staff   the  latter  asked 

Josephson.  "Should   we   listen    t-o   this    little  man  frnir 

Edith  Kandel,  Carol  Kazln,  Nlkkl  Keddle,  Siilgon?"     General   Chuan,  upp-lnted  by  Kt 

Paul  Keene,  John  M,  Kelly  Jr  ,  Janet  Keylsh-  as    the   successor   to   Thl.    expressed   himself 

Ian.  Linda  KItz.  Pauline  Klasfeld.  Bernard  L.  in  favor  of  the  alms  of  the  anti-ifovernment 

Klein.  Kalmin  Klein,  Wayne  Klug,  Hy  Kraft  demonstrations    while    mildly    apposing   ir, 

Everett  Lee  Lady,  Lillian  Lanyl,  Jiu-ob  Law-  words  the  (>!currence  of  demonstrations,  and 

rence,    George    Dallel    Lelte,    Arthur   Levine,  wn.s     forthwith     dismissed      General    Chlei; 

Roger   M    Llnd,   WUUam   LinJcens  Jr  ,      Zyra  the  Secjetary-General  of  the  military  Dlrec- 

Lourle,   Bruno  Lucchesl,   Patricia  E    Martin,  U)ry,    was   seized    In    Hue    bv   demonstrators 

Diane  Mason,  Miriam  Manhenn  Miller,  How-  and.  In  a  speech  over  the  radio  station  dup- 

ard    G     Matson,    William    A.    Modley.   Melvln  Heated  General  Chuan's  performance.    Gen- 

Mooney.  Rhoads  Miirphev  eral    Dlnh.    who    woe    appointed    to   replace 

Stel  B.   Neumann.  Peter  Orlovsky    Bobbye  Chuan.  Is  reported  to  be  bucking  a  "revolu- 

Suckle    Ortiz,    David    Patrick,    Ellen    Patrick,  tlonary  corps"  composed  of  reljelllous  troops 

Walter    S     Paul,    Irving    PetUn,    Leon    Porer,  and  students.     When  goven.ment  troops  ap- 

Marion  Porer    Dale  Pontius,  Robert  W    Pott-  proached  Danang  on  Mav  14,  he  fled  to  Uie 

Schmidt,  Irving  Ptidalov,  Preste  F  Pucclan  house  of  General    Walt,   commander  of  the 

Leonard    N     Radio,    IXinald    T.    Ranstrom.  US    Marlnee      According    to    Thr   New   York 

Laurie   Relsner.    Albert    Rose.    Irving   Rosen-  Times  of  May   16.  he  "was  relieved  of  com- 

berg.  Big  Rosenblum.  Yetta  Ri^enblum   Nor-  mand   because  of  'disloyalty  to  the  centra: 

man  Rublngton  goverrunent."     He  was  reported  to  have  fled 

Irving    Salth.    Judy     Sargent.    Bobb    Sass.  to  Hue  to  Join  in  open  rebellion  against  the 

Bertha  Schauer.  Ruth  Schlffman,  Eva  SchloB-  kv    regime      In    his    place,    the   government 

ser,  H,  Schmltt    Irving  Schwartz,  Charles  A  appointed  Brig    Gen    Huvnh  Van  Cao 

Schwerln,    Marjorle    Schell,    Donald    Shaffer,  General  Cao  Is  the  fourth  man  to  hold  the 

Louis  Shuster,  Kitty  Sldrane,  Nobuyukl  Sir-  First   Corps   poet   In   a   little  more  than  twr- 

alsl,  Leonard  Small,  Edwin  S.  Smith,  Enrlca  months." 

Tonello    Smith.     Esther    Smith.     Samuel     L.  Junior  officers  of  the  First  Corps  Istued  » 

Smith,    W,    D.    Snodgrass,    Darthea    Speyer,  declaration  of  no  confidence  In  the  regime 

Harold  Stone.  Vera  Moore  Squires,  Mrs.  Louis  Soldiers,  p(jncemen,  civil  servants— tho»*  who 

Stein,  Clara  Studer,  Lois  G.  Su.ssman,  Eliza-  are  the  government  in  action — demonstrated 

beth  Sutherland  in   the  streets  against  Kv  and  hl.s  associates 

Dorothy  Tate,  Samuel  Tucker,  Alberta  T  Robert  Shaplen  reports  In  The  \/«-  Yorkt- 

Turner,   Pat  Tiinney,   Lednette   Vanderhost,  that  "one  of  the  highest  rankine  leaders  li^ 

D<jna!d  John  Vlack,  Walter  R    Volckhausen,  the     present     government    remarked    to   » 

Henry     Wallace      Eve     Welnblatt,     Leslie     A.  friend  that  he  did  not  know  who  among  the 

White.  Dallas  E    Wiebe.   Irene  Winner.   Bert-  26    members    of    the    present    cutalnet     might 

rand   G    WlnsberR.   Ernst  Wolfe.  Richard  M  be  Communists'."     C.  L.  Sulzberger  summed 

Wolfe.  Ralph  Wodder  it    all     up    when    he    wrote    U\    The    Sn: 

Publication    of    this    statement    has    been  Vorfc  rimes  of  April  20:  "For  today  the  Norift 

paid    for    by    the    signers      Comments,    addl-  of  this  tortured  land,  comprl.sing  the  he»rt 

tlonal    endorsements,   and   contributions   to-  of  ancient  Annam,  Is  almost  an  autonomous 

ward    republication    In    newspapers   in    other  third  Vietnam:   although  It  is  not  controlled 

cities  should  be  rent  to:  by  Hanoi.  It  Is  but  tenuou.sly  linked  to  Sal- 

AD     HOC     t-NivERsiTiES    coMMrTTEE    roH    TJiE  Ro"      Vletruim  once  comprised  three  admlnl- 

sTATEiviENT   ON   VIETNAM  Istrntlve    areas^-Tonklu,    run    from    Hanoi, 

PO  Box  435  Rv-  NY  Cochin  China,  run  from  Saigon:  and  Arnam. 

Professor  Harry  Luatlg,  Chairman  '^"  '""",  ""^      ^^  '*'*"  '"^">^"'   '^'^'^^  "' 

Prof e.««3r  Martin  Davis,  Treasurer  peats  Itself  ^     ^       ^       ^         .,„i,vi«l  bv 

Q^  The  other  mvth  that  has  been  exploded  dt 

COMMITTEE    OF    THB    PBOrESSIONS  f*^^*"*   ^^'^"^    '"«    ^^^   ^"f  .""f  "I^Uf  of  I'd^ 

„  ^     „        „„^     ^     ^  m  Vietnam  to  protect  the  freedom  of  a  peo- 

PO     BOX    397.    Cathedral    Poet    OfBce.    N.Y..  p,g  ^ho  want  to  be  protected  by  us     The 

NY   10025  recent    dlsttirbances    ha-ve    been    marked  bT 

Oscar  Sachs,  M  D  ,  Chairman  widespread   antl-Amerlcanlsm   aimed  at  our 

RuthLaasoer.Treaaurer  presence    in    South    Vietnam       That   senti- 

Name ment  was  openly  expressed  by  the  demoD- 

Addresa strators  and  voiced  by  high  military  penon- 

City Zip nel,       Buddhist      leaders      declared      tl>«r 
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satisfaction  with  the  prospect  of  our  depart- 
ure If!  ^'*  speech  of  April  18  at  Hue,  the 
Buddhist  leader,  Trl  Quang,  declared  that  "we 
are  oppressed  by  two  pressures— the  Com- 
munists and  the  Americans  Iti  the  face  of 
such  monopolization  and  control,  we  must 
•eg&in  our  right  of  self-determination.  . 
it  is  sienlflca'it  that  General  Dlnh.  men- 
tioned above.  Invited  Trl  Quang  to  repeat  this 
speech  in  Danang  The  missteps  of  Ky, 
whom  Provident  Johnson  had  compared  to 
Professor  Rcxford  Tugwell,  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  New  Deal,  were  widely  blamed 
upon  his  "American  advl.-^ers."  Workers  on 
.Mnerlcan  Installations  went  on  strike. 
Americans  were  attacked  in  the  streets,  and 
in  consequence,  several  hundred  American 
civilians  had  to  be  cvactiated  from  Danang 
and  American  .soldiers  ordered  off  the  streets 
of  Vietnamese  cities 

The  mythological  character  of  these  two 
assumptions — the  existence  of  a  government 
in  S.^lgon  which  we  are  committed  to  aid 
and  defend,  and  the  existence  of  a  South 
Vietnamese  people  eager  to  be  saved  by  us 
from  Communism — has.  of  course,  been  well 
tnown  to  those  observers  who  were  capable 
of  looking  at  the  situation  objectively,  and 
there  Is  no  lack  of  printed  material  pointing 
to  It.  iCI.  on  antl-Amerlcanlsm,  for  In- 
stance, Jack  Langguth's  article  in  The  New 
York  Times  ^fagaclne  of  August  8,  1965.) 
Yet  the  clash  between  fiction  and  reality, 
revealing  the  fictions  for  what  they  are,  has 
come  as  a  shock  to  many  of  those  who  had 
lived  in  a  self-created  world  of  what  Mark 
Twain  has  called  "conscience-soothing  fan- 
tasies." In  consequence,  there  has  been  a 
Bharpenine  and  a  radlcallzatlon  of  policy 
alternatives  There  are  those  who  recom- 
mend that  we  take  over  the  government  of 
South  VleTii,'im  and  pursue  the  war  with  new 
Mgor  in  the  South  and,  more  particularly.  In 
the  Nnrth  Others  such  as  Senators  John 
.SniBMAK  Cooper  Vance  Hartke.  Jacob  Jav- 
rrs,  Richard  Ri'ssell.  John  Stennis  and 
many  others  who  want  to  maintain  their 
anonymity  suggest  that  we  leave  Vietnam  if 
»  duly-elected  government  requests  us  to  and 
some  such  as  Senators  RrssELL  and  Stennis. 
are  identified  with  both  recommendations 
as  alternatives. 

The  chief  victim  of  this  new  contact  with 
reality  is  likely  to  be  President  Johnson's 
moderate  policy  Tlic  recent  escalation  of 
&lr  att.acks  against  the  North  Is  likely  to  be 
«  portent  of  things  to  come  The  main- 
stay of  that  moderate  policy  has  been  a  two- 
pronged  war  seekintj  pacification  in  the 
South,  Interdiction  of  stipplies  and  eroelon 
of  the  will  to  wage  war  In  the  North  Both 
policies  have  f.iiled  Pacification,  aside  from 
lt«  incompatibility  with  a  war  necessarily 
waged  without  discrimination  between  com- 
batints  and  civilians  requires  a  government 
which  can  keep  pacified  areas  under  Its  con- 
trol and  command  the  loyalties  of  the  In- 
.•labltAnw  Yet  the  Saigon  government  can- 
not even  control  Its  own  officials  and  Its 
cities,  which  openly  defy  It  and  are  honey- 
combed with  Viet  Cong  agents. 

The  bombing  of  the  North,  strictly  limited 
In  terms  of  targets,  suffers  from  the  same 
inner  contradiction  which  Winston  Churchill. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  League  of  Nation's 
s&nction.s  against  Itnly  during  the  Ethiopian 
W&r  put  in  the  following  epigram:  "First, 
Uie  Prime  Minister  had  declared  that  sanc- 
tion* me^int  war;  secondly,  he  was  resolved 
that  there  must  be  no  war:  and  thirdly,  he 
decided  upon  sanctions  It  was  evidently 
impofisible  to  comply  with  these  three  con- 
QitloTiii-  ,simllarly.  President  Johnson 
«nows  th;it  effective  bombing  of  Nonh  Viet- 
nam conjures  up  the  risk  of  a  mliltarv  cx)n- 
■ronifttion  with  China  or  the  S<3vlet  Union 
or  both  he  is  resolved  tiiat  there  must  be 
no  such  confrontetlon,  and  he  has  decided 
upon  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  Thus. 
^  terms  of  iu  objective  of  bringing  the 
«wiol  government  to  ite  knees  and  Isolating 


It  from  the  South,  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  Umlte<l  by  the  risk  of  a  military 
confrontation  with  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  of  necesKity  an  exercise  in  futility. 

THE  limits  or  bombing 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  advocates  of 
expanded  bombing  have  logic  on  their  side. 
If  you  want  to  test  bombing  as  an  instru- 
ment of  political  warfare,  you  must  hurt 
the  enemy  until  you  have  reached  the  limits 
of  his  endurance.  Where  these  limits  are  is. 
however,  a  very  open  question  The  ex- 
periences of  World  War  II  and  of  the  Korean 
War  cast  serious  doubt  upon  the  eSectlve- 
ness  of  even  unlimited  bombing  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  political  warfare.  They  suggest 
that  under  the  Impact  of  continuing  attacks 
from  the  air.  the  morale  of  a  government  and 
of  a  people  may  stiffen  rather  than  disinte- 
grate. 

The  main  Issue  raised  by  the  suggestion  to 
lift  the  restraints  upon  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  however,  transcends  the 
effectiveness  of  bombing  as  an  instrument  of 
political  warfare.  It  concerns  our  relations 
with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Neither 
of  the  two  major  Communist  powers  can 
afford  to  watch  the  destruction  of  a  "fra- 
ternal Socialist  country"  without  giving  aid 
commensurate  with  the  threat.  Their  leader- 
ship of  the  world  Communist  movement 
and.  more  particularly,  their  competition  for 
It  compel  them  to  escalate  their  aid  In  pro- 
portion to  our  escalation  of  the  damage  we 
Inflict  upon  North  Vietnam.  For  China,  that 
compulsion  Is  compounded  by  her  concern 
for  national  security.  Where  such  escalation 
would  stop  or  whether  It  could  be  stopped  at 
all  Is  anybody's  guess  One  can  certainly  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  would  supply  North  Vietnam  with 
"volunteers"  and  "technicians"  on  a  large 
scale.  The  possibility  of  escalation,  there- 
fore. Includes  the  risk  of  a  direct  military 
confrontation  between  the  United  States,  on 
the  one  hand,  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  or 
both,  on  the  other. 

To  the  question  as  to  whether  we  ought  to 
take  such  a  risk,  no  a  pno'i  affirmative  or 
negative  answer  can  be  given.  Rather  the 
answer  depends  upon  the  assessment  of  the 
stakes  In  terms  of  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  such  a  confronta- 
tion would  ta.ke  place.  In  other  words,  we 
are  facing  here  again  the  much  debated  ques- 
tion, why  are  we  In  Vietnam?  If  the  stakes 
In  Vietnam  are  as  high  as  the  supporters 
of  the  war  make  them  out  to  be.  If  In- 
deed the  credibility  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  prestige  as  a  great  power  are  at 
Issue,  If  perhaps  even  the  fate  of  Asia 
and  of  the  non-Communist  world  at  large 
will  be  decided  in  Vietnam,  then  the  risk  of 
a  direct  military  confrontation  vi-ith  China 
and  the  Solvet  Union  Is  worth  taking.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  stakes  are  minor  or  as 
mythological  as  the  commitment  to  a  Saigon 
government  and  the  eagerness  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  be  defended  by  us  have 
already  proved  to  be.  then  the  risks  we  have 
been  taking  have  been  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  interests  involved,  and  by  the  same 
token  there  is  no  legitimate  reason  for  In- 
creasing drastically  these  risks.  This  Is  In- 
deed what  I  believe. 

THE    administrations    CASE 

The  st.ikes  by  which  our  continuing  pres- 
ence In  Vietnam  and  the  expansion  of  the 
war  are  Justified  are.  in  ascending  order  of 
plausibility,  resistance  to  aggression,  the  con- 
t:ilnment  of  China,  the  containment  of  Com- 
munism, and  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States. 

We  must  prove,  so  the  first  argument  runs. 
that  aggression,  especially  in  the  form  of 
"wars  of  national  liberation,"  does  not  pay  by 
frxistratlng  It  In  Vietnam  I  shall  not  raise 
here  again  the  otherwise  relevant  question  as 
to  whether  we  are  facing  In  South  Vietnam 
foreign   aggression   In   the  true  sen.=e  of   the 


word,  and  sludl  limit  myself  to  polnllng  out 
that  the  argument  assumes  both  a  uniform 
pattern  of  aggression  and  a  causal  nexus 
among  different  manifestations  of  it.  In  this 
view,  there  exist,  say  five  opportunities  for 
aggression  throughout  the  world.  By  stamp- 
ing out  number  one.  one  is  supposed  to  have 
gone  a  long  wiv  toward  preventing  the  otliers 
from  materializiiig  This  is.  of  course,  an 
utterly  dogrmatic  view  of  the  world,  complete- 
ly oblivious  of  the  concrete  clrcvimstances  of 
tune  and  place  which  determine  the  succesa 
or  failure  of  political  action.  From  this 
apolitical  and  unhistoric  vantage  point,  the 
political  processes  appear  as  a  series  of  litiga- 
tions, the  outcome  of  which  Is  determined. 
In  the  manner  of  a  legal  precedent,  by  the 
outcome  of  the  first. 

In  truth,  each  case  of  "aggression"  Is  sui 
generis,  and  except  in  the  rare  case  of  a  close 
political  and  military  connection,  the  out- 
come of  one  can  at  best  have  only  a  remote 
psychological  Influence  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  others.  The  success  of  Soviet  "aggres- 
sion" in  Hungary  and  Cuba  did  not  prede- 
termine the  success  of  aggression  elsewhere. 
Neither  the  failure  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Inva- 
sion nor  the  success  of  the  Intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  provide  a  precedent 
for  anything.  What  happened  in  North  Viet- 
nam In  1954  and  in  Laos  since  1958  has  had 
no  determining  effect  upon  what  happened 
elsewhere  In  the  world.  Southeast  Asia  in- 
cluded; at  best.  It  was  one  factor  among 
many.  Our  stake  In  thwarting  "aggression" 
In  South  Vietnam  must,  then,  be  Judged  on 
its  own  merits,  not  In  the  tinreal  terms  of 
remote  determining  effects. 

That  requirement  is  answered  by  the  ar- 
gument that  we  are  in  South  Vietnam  In 
order  to  contain  China.  However,  the  argu- 
ment Is  devoid  of  factual  support  on  three 
grounds.  First,  It  assumes  that  the  exten- 
sion of  Hanoi's  rule  to  South  Vietnam  or  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  South  Viet- 
namese government  of  which  the  Viet  Cong 
are  a  part  would  be  tantamount  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  Chinese  Influence  into  South  Viet- 
nam. In  truth,  however,  China  Is  being 
contained  In  Vietnam,  North  and  South,  even 
under  the  present  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, not  by  our  military  presence  but  by 
the  Innate  nationalistic  hostility  of  all  of 
Vietnam  to  China.  The  expansion  of  Chi- 
nese influence  has  been  stopped  by  the  na- 
tionalism of  Vietnam,  as  It  has  by  that  of 
North  Korea. 

Our  military  presence  In  South  Vietnam 
and  our  war  against  the  North- — and  this  Is 
the  second  error — far  from  serving  the  cause 
of  China's  containment  actually  serves  her 
expansion;  for  It  weakens  that  Indigenous 
nationalism  which  everywhere  in  the  un- 
committed world  contains  the  influence  of 
the  great  pwwers.  By  making  war  upon  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam,  we  are  making 
war  upon  the  most  effective  instruments  of 
Vietnamese  nationalism,  and  m  the  measure 
that  we  escalate  the  war,  we  force  them  into 
unwanted  dependence  upon  China  Thus 
our  policy  has  results  exactly  opposite  to 
those  intended. 

Finally,  the  result  would  not  be  different 
If  we  were  successful  In  our  aim  of  destroy- 
ing the  power  of  the  Viet  Cong  in  South 
Vietnam  and  establishing  and  maintaining 
some  sort  of  antl-Commtmlst  government 
there.  Such  a  government  would  from  the 
outset  be  discredited  In  the  eyes  of  the  Viet- 
namese pecple  since  It  could  not  maintain 
Itself  without  massive  American  support 
FYom  whatever  angle  one  approaches  the 
problem,  one  cannot  escape  the  existential 
Incompatibility  between  Vietnamese  nation- 
alism and  a  white  military  presence,  however 
benevolently  conceived 

This  being  the  case,  the  argtmient  that 
we  must  remain  In  Vietnam  In  order  to  con- 
tain China  blends  Into  the  one  that  we  must 
remain  In  Vietnam  in  order  to  contain  Com- 
munism, regardless  of  the  preferences  of  the 
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government  and  people  of  Soutb  Vietnam. 
By  shifting  the  argument  to  an  abstract 
Ideological  plane,  we  hope  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  entanglement  In  the  concrete  laaues 
of  Vietnamese  politics  and  to  put  our  policy 
Into  the  framework  of  a  worldwide  antl- 
Conrununlst  design  Yet  that  shift  does  not 
allow  UB  to  e«rap>e  the  confrontation  with 
Vietnamese  nationalism,  which  Is  fatal  to 
that  argximent,  too  It  Is  the  polycentrlc 
nature  of  modern  Commonlsm.  as  It  reveals 
Itself  In  the  extremely  peculiar  conditions  of 
Vietnam,  that  defeats  the  argument. 

The  Interests  and  fx^llcles  of  China,  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam are  not  Identical,  although  they  all 
embrare  Communism  North  Vietnam  seeks 
the  unification  of  Vietnam  under  Its  own 
auspices:  among  the  Viet  Cong,  there  are 
strong  anti-Northern  tendencies:  and  China 
WEints  to  reduce  all  of  Vietnam  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  saleUlte  If  we  want  to  contain 
the  Communism  of  the  North  we  might  want 
to  strengthen  the  Viet  Cong's  tendencies 
toward  autonomy  If  we  want  to  contain 
the  Communism  of  the  Viet  Cong,  we  thereby 
weaken  one  element  which  could  have  con- 
tained the  Commiinlsm  of  the  North  And 
by  weakening  either,  we  of  course  weaken 
the  nationalistic  barrier  which  Vietnamese 
nationalism  Interposes  against  the  expnnslon 
of  Chinese  power  Thus  a  doctrinaire  antl- 
Commtmism  makes  :i  rational  foreign  policy 
altogether  Impossible 

Finally,  there  Is  the  argument  that  our 
prestige  requires  us  to  stay  In  Vietnam  It  Is 
really  the  decisive  argument  upon  which  our 
{X)!lcy  stands  or  falls  It  is  Implicit  In  all  the 
other.s  that  have  been  advanced— commit- 
ment defense  of  freedom  opposition  to  og- 
ifresslon.  containment-  -and  It  has  a  measure 
of  merit  Our  prestige  Is  indeed  engaged  In 
Vietnam  However  unwise  It  might  have  been 
to  engage  It  and.  more  particularly,  to  es- 
calate that  engacement  drastically  In  word 
and  deed  the  engagement  of  our  prestige  Is 
an  undeniable  fact  We  have  committed  oiir 
power,  our  resolution,  and  our  wisdom  to  nn 
outcome  of  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  favorable 
to  the  Interests  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, as  we  see  them,  and  to  our  own 

However,  this  threefold  commitment  of  our 
prestige  shows  a  fatal  flaw  Nobody  at  home 
or  abroad  doubts  our  power  to  destroy  the 
Viet  Cong,  be  It  even  through  genocide  Nor 
can  anybody  doubt  our  resolution  to  do  so 
if  this  were  to  .-serve  the  Interests  at  stake 
What  many  Americans  and  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  foreigners  doubt  Is  our  wisdom 
In  engaging  our  power  and  resolution  In  be- 
half of  patently  flclltlous  assumptions  Is 
our  prestige  better  served  by  proving  again 
and  again  what  requires  no  further  proof 
that  we  have  power  and  resolution,  or  by  cor- 
recting policies  which  so  many  disinterested 
observers  regard  as  being  politically  unwise, 
militarily  unprofluble  and  morally  dubious? 
Is  It  really  a  boon  to  the  prestige  of  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth  to  be  bogged  down 
In  a  war  which  it  Is  neither  able  to  win  nor 
can  afford  to  lose?  This  Is  the  real  Issue 
which  Is  presented  by  the  argument  of  pres- 
tige 

•  The  rational  resolution  of  that  issue  Is 
rendered  dlfflcult  by  two  factors.  On  the  one 
hand.  It  requires  the  admission  that  the  na- 
tions  policies  have  been  mistaken  and  have 
fallen  short  of  their  goals.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  requires  the  admission  that  the 
nation's  policymakers  have  been  mistaken 
and  have  fallen  short  of  their  tasks.  Thus 
the  prestige  of  the  nation  is  Inextricably 
Intertwined  with  the  personal  prestige  of  the 
policy-makers  CerUlnly  this  nation  Is  great 
and  successful  enough  for  Its  prestige  to 
surv'lve  the  admission  of  a  misadventure 
But  those  who  govern  us  do  not  seem  to 
think  so:  for  they  are  lacking  in  that  meae- 
ure  of  confidence  in  themaelvos,  of  Inner 
strength,  nay,  of  greatness  which  will  give  a 


govwnment  the  courage  to  steji  before  the 
nation  and  the  world  and  say,  we  have  been 
m.lBtaken.  In  the  short  run,  the  continua- 
tion of  bankrupt  policies,  concealed  by  fic- 
titious assumptions  about  the  real  world, 
promises  an  easy  way  out.  In  the  long  run. 
no  government  can  escape  the  consequences 
of  Its  mistakes,  and  the  longer  it  persists  In 
them,  the  greater  will  be  the  loes  both  to  the 
sutwtance  of  the  national  Intereet  and  to  na- 
tional and  personal  prestige. 

The  arguments  In  favor  of  our  staying  In 
Vietnam,   then,  do  not  bear  objective  scru- 
tiny    TTils  has  aIWH\-s  been  so     What  Is  new 
In   the   present  situation   Is  the  opixirtunity 
it  provides  to  disengage  ourselves  honorably 
and   with   a   minimum   loss  of   prestige   from 
a  profitless  and  risky  misadventure     Accord- 
ing to  present  plans,  there  are  supjyjsed  soon 
to    be    elections    in    South    Vietnam.      These 
elections,  if  they  are  held  at  all.  are  not  going 
to   be   re]>resentatlve   or   "free  "     First,   elec- 
tions can  only  be  held  In  that  part  of  Viet- 
nam, comprising  at  best  half  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  Is  firmly  under  the  control  of  the 
military      Second,  the  Viet  Cong  will  not  be 
allowed  t.^  participate      Third,  since  the  ad- 
vocacy of  a  negotiated  settlement  Is  a  crlm- 
innl    offense    in    South    Vietnam,    one    very 
Important  sei^mcnt  of  opinion   will   have   no 
legitimate  outlet      Plnslly,  Vietnam  has   no 
real  tradition  of  fair  nationwide  elections  on 
national   ls.sues.     TIt.is  the  government  that 
administers   the    elections   le    likely    to   win 
them      It  Is  in  our  interest  to  see  to  It  that 
elections  are  actually  held,  and  th.Tt  through 
them  p<.<lltlrnl  elements  will  come  to  the  fore 
whlcJi  will  seek  to  liquidate  the  war  through 
a   negotiated   settlement.     To  that   end,   we 
ought   to  work   for   the  establishment   of   a 
broiidly- based  coalition  goverrunent  in  which 
WLir-weary    elements    of    the    South    Vietna- 
mese population  would  have  a  decisive  voice 
These   political   elements   conceive   of    the 
issue  of  the  war  Ln  different  terms  from  ours 
While   for   us   the  issue   is  between   Commu- 
nLsrn    and    freedom,    the    South    Vietnamese, 
Insofar  as  they  are  anti-Communist,  see   it 
lis    a    contest    between    a    tyranny    which    at 
least  can  boast  to  have  llberate<l   the  coun- 
try from  foreign   domination,  luid  a   succes- 
sion of  tyrannies  considered   the  tool  of  yet 
another    foreign    domination       These    Vlet- 
ixamese  tend  to  equate  the  Communists  and 
the  Americans,   and  they   would   like   to   get 
rid    of    the    latter    while    being   confident   of 
being    dble     Ui    fend    off    the    former.      Trl 
Quang's  statement  quoted  above  Is  a  faith- 
ful   expression   of    that    position       We    may 
consider  this  position  to  be  utterly  mistaken 
and    contrary    to    the    best    Interests    of    the 
people   of   South   Vietnam   as   we   see   Uiem, 
but   if   we  are   not    prepared    to    lmp<^)se   our 
conception  of  their  Interests  upon   them  by 
seeing  to   It   that   they   be   rather   dead    than 
red,   we  must  accept   It   as  the   point   of  de- 
pirture     for     a     new     American     policy     of 
disengagement. 

LEAVING   rr  TO  THE   VUTTNAMESE 

The  implementation  of  such  a  policy  would 
bo  subordinated  to  the  fxjllclee  of  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  We  would  refrain 
from  lmp>oelng  our  conception  of  our  commit- 
ments upon  such  a  government  and  would 
leave  It  U)  them  to  Interpret  It.  While  the 
ultimate  goal  of  such  a  policy  would  be  the 
phased  withdrawal  of  American  forces,  they 
would  remain  during  the  period  of  negotia- 
tions as  a  bargaining  counter  on  behalf  of 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam  This 
political  purpose  would  be  served  by  the  con- 
Unulng  American  occupation  of  the  cities 
and  coastal  bases,  which  are  today  the  main- 
stay of  American  military  power  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  "enclave"  policy  which  I  advocated 
in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  27.  1966, 
and  with  which  more  recently  Generals  Jamee 
M.  Oavln  and  Matthew  B.  Rldg:way  and  others 
have  been  identified,  here  finds  a  new  and 


productive  political  purpose  Tliis  policy 
would  amount  to  the  temporary  acceptat»ct 
on  our  part  of  the  existing  de  facto  division  of 
South  Vietnam  Into  the  territory  controUsd 
by  the  Viet  Cong  and  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese military.  It  would  imply  tht 
cessation  of  search-and-destroy  forays  and  of 
air  attacks  and  the  maintenance  of  u« 
status  quo  in  the  cities  and  the  miliuiry  bate* 
preaemtly  under  antl-Vlet  Cong  control 
Since  such  an  arrangement  would  be  m- 
tended  to  last  only  for  the  duratlcm  of  ne- 
gotiations. It  could  be  expected,  and  might 
even  be  stipulated,  that  the  Viet  Cong  would 
abstain  from  attacks  upon,  and  acts  of  sabo- 
tage within,   these  enclaves 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  embark  upon 
such  a  policy  last  June  when  .'.ome  promineni 
members  of  the  Quat  government  tried  to 
move  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  It  wai 
exactly  because  of  this  that  Uie  Adminis- 
tration allowed  that  government  to  be  over- 
thr(.»wn  by  General  Ky.  Is  the  AdtnlnistraUon 
readier  now  to  grasp  that  opportunity, 
especially  after  two  assumptions  ujjon  which 
our  present  policy  Is  based  have  been  revealed 
as  fictions?  It  would  be  rash  to  give  a 
positive  answer  to  that  question. 

There  have  always  been  government  offi- 
cials of  fairly  high  poeitlon  who  were  In  favor 
of  such  a  policy,  and  many  common  ciUzer.s 
Journalists  and  even  hawkish  senators, 
under  the  Impact  of  recent  events,  have 
come  to  see  reality  at  least  partially  in  iti 
true  light  Yet  the  spokesmen  of  our  gov- 
ernment, as  by  conditioned  reflex,  endeavor 
to  close  the  holes  in  the  wall  of  myths  with 
new  fictions  In  order  to  keep  an  unwelcome 
reality  put  One  spokesman  hius  dismissed 
the  political  disintegration  of  South  Vietnam 
as  "growing  pains  "  Another  has  welcomed 
the  upsurge  of  anti-Americanism  a*  a 
healthy  sign  of  nationalism  In  contract. 
and  In  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  a  third  one  has  discovered  that  the 
recent  political  turmoil  in  South  Vietnam 
contained  "only  a  very  small  overlay  of  anti- 
Amerlcanism"  and  basically  was  "about  the 
kind  of  government  that  can  most  efficlentlv 
carry  on  the  war  "  These  ln.«initles  are 
shown  up  for  what  they  are  bv  a  Saieon  dis- 
patch of  Charles  Mohr  in  THr  Neir  York 
Timfs  of  April  21,  quoting  an  offi'Mal  source 
to  the  effect  that.  "There  Is  a  very  real  w&r- 
wearlness  In  this  countrv  and  the  BuddhUu 
represent  It  politically.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  doubt  that  they  will  try  to  And  wavs 
to  end  the  war  " 

The  melancholy  conclusion  is  inescapable 
that  governments,  like  men  in  general,  if 
they  are  capable  of  learning  at  all,  learn  frnm 
experience  rather  than  from  rational  arftu- 
mentfi.  A  blister  burned  on  a  child's  finger 
Is  more  persufislve  than  parental  warnings 
Perhaps  we  have  not  yet  suffered  enough  for 
the  lessons  of  Vietnam  to  sink  in  Thus  men 
must  die.  women  must  weep  what  nature 
has  provided  and  man  has  wrought  must  i>t 
destroyed,  because  governments,  blinded  by 
prejudice  and  paralyzed  by  pride  learn  too 
slowly  for  the  good  of  the  governed. 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  best  informed  observers  of  Ihf 
Vietnam  conflict  is  thf  disiineui.'^hed 
columnist  Joseph  Kraft  Mr  Kraft 
writes  from  a  rich  historical  bark<;niind 
combined  with  close,  informed  obspr%'a- 
tlon  of  the  political  and  military  .stni?- 
gles  of  Saigon.  HLs  column  l;i  the  May 
18,  1966.  Issue  of  the  Washint;:  ):i  P-^' 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  the  officials  of  oy  Govern- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Important  article,  together  with  .Tames 
Reston's  column  of  the  .same  date  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Walter  Liii.mann's 
columns  of  May  17  and  May  19  in  the 
Washington    Post,    and    Emmet    John 
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Hughes'  article  in  Newsweek.  May  30. 
1966.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May   18.  19661 

iKSItHT    .*ND    Otrri-ooK :    Degrincolade 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Degringol.ade  Is  a  French  word  meaning 
how  evervthlng  slowly  came  apart  It  is 
•he  only  word  I  know  that  adequately  Indi- 
cates what  has  been  set  in  motion  by  the 
events  of  last  weekend  In  South  Vietnam 
For  the  milltiu-y  seizure  of  Danang  Is  an  epi- 
sode so  m.'^ny-Blded  In  Its  potential  dangers 
:hni  the  perils  have  to  be  counted  in  order 
10  be  reall?ed 

The  first  danger  Is  the  reinforcement  of 
the  regime  of  Air  Vice  Marshal  Ngiiyen  Cao 
Ky  But  the  Ky  regime  Is  unfit  to  govern 
South  Vietnam,  or  any  other  country.  As 
now  organized,  it  Is  not  suited  even  to  fight 
a  war  It  has  little  capacity  to  clear  and 
hold  territory  in  the  wake  of  American  mili- 
tv>'  successes,  still  less  to  provide  security 
and  social  services. 

Most  of  the  leading  generals  in  the  re- 
gime—particularly the  regional,  or  corps, 
commanders — are  quite  simply  racketeers. 
selling  off  Jobs,  contracts,  real  estate,  sup- 
plies and  anything  else  th:it  comes  under 
their  control  Marshal  Ky,  though  evidently 
honest.  Is  a  hot-headed  young  pilot.  The 
immediate  seat  of  all  the  recent  trouble 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  temper  tantrum  last 
March  that  led  him  to  sack  the  former  corps 
commander  at  Danang. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  probable  alienation. 
not  only  of  the  militant  Buddhists  but  of 
virtually  the  whole  elite  of  the  central  coastal 
plain  stretching  from  Hue  to  within  a  few 
hours  of  Saigon.  Though  co<:il  to  the  Saigon 
government  and  suspicious  of  all  foreigners, 
including  Americans,  the  center  has  at  all 
times  represented  a  distinctly  nationalistic 
BtraJn. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  repel  communism 
In  Vietnam  Is  to  mobilize  the  xenophobic  na- 
tionalism of  the  center  But  now  the  center 
is  under  the  etin  of  the  government  It  will 
be  A  very  lucky  thing  if  the  center,  and  In 
particular  the  militant  Buddhists,  do  not 
commence  private  negotiations  with  the 
Communists.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time 
that  militaristic  efforts  to  repeal  communism 
by  lorce  have  driven  local  nationalists  Into 
the  arms  nf  the  Communists 

Thlrrtlv,  the  avenue  for  moving  from  mili- 
t&rv  to  civilian  rule  has  not  been  blocked 
Even  if  some  kind  of  elections  are  held  no- 
body can  have  any  faith  in  their  honesty  or 
seriousness  General  Ky  has  already  indi- 
cated that  he  intends  to  rule  no  matter  what 
the  result  of  the  poll 

Lastly  the  other  side  can  only  be  further 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  keeping  up  the 
ligbt  The  only  true  fxisslbllity  of  heading 
off  the  insurgency  Is  to  divert  Its  support  to  a 
genuinely  nationalistic  regime — a  regime  that 
mieht  have  emerged  from  free  elections. 
But  against  a  regime  that  is  as  inherently 
»eak  and  unstable  as  the  Ky  regime,  the 
CfjmmunistR  are  bound  to  keep  up  the  pres- 
sure. 

The  American  role  In  all  this  is  murky 
But  It  is  certainly  no  good  pleading  that  the 
United  St.ites  was  caught  bv  surprise  Vir- 
tually evervbody  in  South  Vietnam  knew  for 
'wts  thnt  .'ome  such  move  was  in  the  offing 
On  April  27.  this  column,  written  from 
Raienn  under  the  title  "Coups  and  Counter 
Coups'  ^ueKested  the  poeslbility  of  a  move 
by  Marsha!  Ky  "aimed  at  preserving  the  pres- 
ent nuiltary  crowd  in  jxjwer  " 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  in  the 
iwe  of  this  plain  monance  the  American 
respon.se  w.ts  uncertain  and  weak  Ambas- 
•»dor  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  never  made  it  clear 


that  the  tTnlted  States  absolutely  Insisted  on 
free  elections  without  any  advance  military 
horseplay.  When  Ky  first  said  that  he  would 
stay  In  power  for  another  year.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  said  only  that  he  must 
have  been  misinterpreted.  No  effort  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  forestall  Ky's  airlift 
to  Danang  by  putting  a  tight  check  on  fuel 
supplies.  On  the  contrary,  all  signs  indicate 
that  American  officials,  by  turning  a  blind 
eye  and  deaf  ear.  actually  encoviraged  Mar- 
shal Ky  to  move  to  Danang. 

Perhaps  Rusk  and  Lodge  have  some  clear 
pragram  for  South  Vietnam  But  to  me.  any- 
way, that  is  not  the  way  It  looks  To  me  It  U 
not  clear  that  they  know  what  they  are 
doing.  And  maybe  that  Is  why,  at  every 
Juncture,  President  Johnson  finds  that  his 
only  choice  Is  to  send  In  more  trooF>6  and 
step  up  the  bombing. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  18,  1966] 

Washington:   The  Evaded  Moral  Question 

IN  Vietnam 

( By  James  Reston  i 

Washington,  May  17 — President  Johnson 
has  been  confronted  lor  some  time  with  a 
moral  question  In  Vietnam,  but  he  keeps 
evading  it.  The  question  Is  this.  What  Jus- 
tifies more  and  more  killing  In  Vietnam 
when  the  President's  own  conditions  for  an 
effective  war  effort— a  government  that  can 
govern  and  fight  In  Saigon— are  not  met? 

By  his  own  definition,  this  struggle  cannot 
succeed  without  a  regime  that  commands  the 
respect  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  and 
a  Vietnamese  army  that  can  pacify  the  coun- 
try. Yet  though  the  flghUng  qualities  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  arc  now  being  demon- 
strated more  and  more  against  one  another 
the  President's  orders  axe  sending  more  and 
more  Americans  into  the  battle  to  replace 
the  Vietnamese  who  are  fighting  among 
themselves 

THE    TWO    options 

Ever  since  the  start  of  this  latest  political 
crisis  In  Saigon,  the  President  has  had  before 
him  two  courses  of  action.  The  first  was  to 
make  clear  to  all  the  contending  South  Viet- 
namese leaders  that  the  United  States  was 
going  to  limit  its  reinforcements,  its  military 
and  economic  aid.  its  casualties,  and  its  mili- 
tary operations  to  the  minimum  until  they 
had   composed    their   differences. 

TTie  objective  of  this  course  was  to  try  to 
produce  unity,  and  falling  that,  to  provide 
time  for  a  basic  reappraisal  of  the  American 
commitment. 

The  second  course  was  to  appeal  to  every- 
body to  get  together  and  meanwhile  to  keep 
the  war  going  as  best  we  could  with  the 
American  forces,  F»resident  Johnson  chose 
the  second  course.  He  is  appealine  and 
fighting,  though  he  has  even  less  reason  to 
believe  In  the  formation  of  a  stable  goven:i- 
ment  now  than  he  had  at  the  beginning  of 
the  crisis. 

WHAT    Jt'STinCATION?  _ 

Justifying  this  historically,  and  particu- 
larly. Justifying  it  personally  to  families  of 
the  casualties  In  the  coming  monsoon  offen- 
sive will  not  be  easy.  If  there  were  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  political  stability,  the 
thing  might  be  done,  but  lacking  that.  It  Is 
hard  to  see  why  the  President  rejected  the 
course  of  a  defensive  pause 

The  latest  review  of  the  war  here  with 
Ambassador  Kerry  Cabot  Lodge  did  not  deal 
primarily  with  fundamental  policy,  but  with 
operations  It  did  not  focus  on  where  we 
now  stand  or  where  we  mean  to  go  from 
here,  but  on  what  to  do  about  the  inflation 
and  the  shipping  in  Saigon,  and  the  tactical 
problems  In  Danang  and  Hue  and  how  to 
pump  a  little  more  sawdust  Into  the  ruling 
generals  in  the  capital. 

There  Is  little  reason  t«  believe  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  latest  ■appeal"  to  the 
Buddhist  leader,  Thlch  Trl  Quang.  will  have 


any  more  effect  than  the  other  Innumerable 
appeals  that  have  been  m.ade  to  that  mili- 
tant monk  by  other  Americans  In  the  last 
few  weeks 

He  Is  clearly  not  thinking  muc*  about 
putting  aside  "the  lesser  issues  In  order  to 
get  on  with  the  great  national  tasks  "  He 
Is  summoning  his  followers  to  new  demon- 
strations against  the  military  Junta  In  Sai- 
gon and  the  generals  in  the  Government  are 
moving  troops  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  Divi- 
sion out  of  the  operations  against  the  Com- 
munists to  dea!  with  the  expected  rioting  In 
the  capital 

Plenty  of  appeals  have  been  made  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  among  others,  to  General  Ky 
to  "compose  his  differences"  with  the 
Buddhists  and  get  on  with  the  formation  of 
a  civilian  government,  but  his  answer  to 
that  was  first  to  Increase  his  military  power 
by  kicking  out  his  rival  general  in  the  First 
Corps  area,  and  lately  sending  his  marines 
to  Danang  and  bringing  the  country  to  the 
verge  of  civil  war. 

It  may  be  that.  In  the  face  of  all  this  petty 
and  provocative  folly.  President  Johnson  is 
playing  a  waiting  game  and  being  more 
clever  than  anybody  here  can  see.  What  he 
will  do  if  his  latest  appeal  to  Trl  Quang  is 
Ignored  and  followed  by  more  chaos  In  the 
streets  remains  to  be  seen. 

WHAT    COMMITMENTS? 

At  one  point,  however.  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  there  will  have  to  be  a  new  defi- 
nition of  all  the  commitments  that  have 
been  given.  Our  commitment  to  Saigon 
originally  rested  on  Saigon's  commitment  to 
fight  and  govern,  neither  of  which  It  Is  now 
doing  effectively  The  President's  commit- 
ments In  this  war  Involve  not  only  a  hand- 
fvil  of  generals  who  seized  power,  but  involve 
the  Vietnamese  people  and  the  American 
people  as  well 

Our  commitment  was  to  a  "legitimate  gov- 
ernment" and  what  we  now  have  m  Saigon 
Is  neither  "legitimate"  nor  a  "government." 
Our  commitment  was  to  help  them  win  the 
war  not  to  replace  them  on  the  battiefleld 
Our  arms  were  provided  to  fight  the  aggres- 
sors and  not  to  start  a  civil  war  Our  prom- 
ise was  to  help  South  Vietnam,  not  to  de- 
stroy It. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  17.   1966 1 
ToDAT  AND  Tomorrow  :   The  Obligations  of 
Power 
I  By  Walter  Lippmann 

In  a  carefully  prepared  address  at  Princeton 
University  the  President  said  last  week  that 
"the  Issue  for  this  generation  has  to  do 

with  the  obligations  of  power  m  the  world 
for  a  society  that  strives  despite  its  worst 
flaws  always  tc.  be  Just,  fair,  and  human." 
This  is  indeed  the  Issue  for  this  generation 
of  Americans.  What  arc  our  obligations  In 
the  exercise  of  the  great  power  which  we  pos- 
sess'' This  Is  the  question  which  Is  troubling 
our  people  deeply  and  Is  dividing  them  dan- 
gerously 

The  oldest  and  the  first  American  answer 
to  the  question  is  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, that  power  may  be  used  only 
with  "a  decent  respect  to  the  opimons  of 
mankind"  This  is  the  original  American 
commitment,  not  to  use  force  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  opinions  of  others.  T^iis 
fundanient.il  commitment  against  the  uni- 
lateral use  of  force  In  human  affairs  has 
been,  in  the  American  view,  the  pnme  ob- 
ligation of  power 

This  has  been  the  American  idea  from 
the  beginnine.  and  in  the  course  of  time  it 
has  evolved  into  a  fundamental  be'ilef  that 
the  use  of  power  must  be  brought  under  the 
reign  of  law  In  this  centun,-  the  conviction 
has  expressed  itself  In  American  support  of 
the  principle  of  collective  secur.ty  as  repre- 
sented  by   the  League  of   Nations    and   then 
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by  the   United   Nation*  and  by  the  refi^lonal 
a(?reeinentB  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

From  this,  the  fundamental  obligation  of 
power  that  It  should  not  be  exercised  uni- 
laterally, President  Jonnson  has  departed 
conspicuously.  Though  his  intentions  have 
been  honorable,  though  his  purposes  have 
no  doubt  been  go<xl  the  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  he  has  used  military  force  more  than 
once — in  Santo  Domingo,  In  the  Stanley- 
ville intervention  and  In  Vietnam  without 
asking  advice  or  seeking  the  consent  of  our 
allies  all  over  the  globe  He  did  not  go  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  for  a  verdict  as  to 
whether  there  was  an  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam.  He  did  not  consult,  as  the  Treaty 
stipulates,  the  other  members  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization,  he  did  not 
seek  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  before  going  intxi 
Santo  Domingo.  His  conduct  of  foreign  re- 
lations has  been  willful,  personal,  arbitrary, 
self  opinionated,  and  the  fact  Is  that  he  has 
won  no  Important  support  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  and  that  all  the  great  states  of 
Asia  and  Europe  are  absent  from  Vietnam, 
are  anxious  and  suspicious 

The  president  and  his  apologists  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  a  continuation  of  and  Is  legally  and  morally 
and  strategically  the  same  as,  the  resistance 
to  the  Kaiser,  the  resistance  to  Hitler,  the 
resistance  to  Stalin,  the  resl,stance  In  Korea. 
They  are  mistaken.  The  conduct  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  since  President  Johnson 
was  inaugurated  In  1965  marts  a  radical 
break  with  the  past.  President  Truman  did 
not  Intervene  In  Korea  on  his  own  decision; 
he  intervened  after  he  had  received  the  ap- 
proval and  support  lif  the  United  Nations 
This  was  no  mere  legal  and  moral  facade 
The  proof  Is  that  the  war  was  fought  with 
the  support  of  seventeen  nations.  In  neither 
Of  the  world  wars  of  this  century  did  the 
United  States  Intervene  alone  or  fight  alone 

The  President  said  at  Princeton  that  "un- 
like nations  in  the  past  with  vast  power  at 
their  disposal,  the  United  States  has  never 
sought  to  crush  the  autonomy  of  her  nelgh- 
t)ora  "  Someone  should  explain  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  a  remark  like  that,  showing  that 
vast  power  is  combined  with  perfect  self  ap- 
proval, grates  badly  on  the  nerves  of  many 
people  at  home  and  abroad 

It  is  "the  taking  of  too  much  upon  one's 
self  as  one's  right  "  which,  as  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  says,  is  what  "arrogance" 
is 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  19,  1966. | 
iToDAY  AND  Tomorrow:  the  Economic 

CONSEQI'ENCES   OP   THE    WAR 

I  By  Walter  l.lppmann) 
It  is  not  easy  to  know  what  to  think  about 
the  economic  Issues  which  are  now  before  the 
country  Thus  the  President's  closest  official 
economic  advisers  have  been  surprised  by  the 
boom  since  they  published  their  estimates  in 
January  One  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  Mr  Arthur  Okun,  ex- 
plained In  a  speech  made  last  week  why  the 
Advisers  find  it  difficult  to  forecast  the  course 
of  the  economy:  iThe  most  important  mes- 
sage bearing  on  economic  policy  Is  that  the 
uncertainties  in  the  defense  area  have  not 
yet  been  rrsolied.'  The  central  uncertainty 
is  how  big  a  military  buildup  there  Is  to  be 
In  Vietnam  in  the  calculable  future. 

Because  of  this  uncertainty  the  current 
discussion  about  inflation,  how  serious  it  Is 
and  how  bad  it  may  become  and  what  to  do 
about  It,  is  carried  on  in  the  dark  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  the  buildup  which  Is 
now  taking  place,  and  Is  unofBclally  esti- 
mated to  reach  400  thousand  men  by  Decem- 
ber. Is  not  reflected  In  the  budget  of  1967, 
the  budget  under  which  the  Government  will 
operate  for  a  year  from  this  July.    We  know 


that  the  budget  places  a  figure  of  4.6  billion 
on  'special  Vietnam  costs"  for  the  year  end- 
ing this  June  30,  and  10.3  billion  for  the  year 
which  begins  July  1, 

But  these  figures  are  misleading  For  until 
recently  the  buildup  has  been  carrietf  on 
chiefly  by  drawing  upon  the  accumulated 
stocks  of  materials  and  trained  manpower. 
nils  way  of  conducting  the  war,  which  has 
been  done  so  ably  by  Secretary  McNamara, 
Is  ceasing  to  be  possible  because  the  stocks 
have  been  drawn  down  us  far  as  is  prudent 

Now.  to  draw  upon  stocks  which  liave  al- 
ready tx-en  paid  for  does  not  require  expendi- 
tures which  fihow  up  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  budget  But  to  replenish  the  stocks 
does  require  new  appropriations  for  exp>endi- 
ture  T^ierefore.  in  the  period  which  we  have 
now  entered,  the  military  buildup  will  become 
more  visible  in  a  st,eep  rise  of  expenditures. 

The  only  available  estimate  of  what  this 
Is  likely  to  mean  is  to  be  found  In  a  cost 
accounting,  made  by  unofficial  economists, 
which  is  published  in  Fortune  magazine  for 
April.  Tills  article  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
expertness  and  conservatism,  and  it  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  war  at  lt.s  present 
level  is  actually  costing  13  billions,  and  that 
at  the  level  of  400  thousand  men  the  war  will 
cost  at  an  iuinual  rate  of  21  billions  Since 
the  400  thousand  level  will  not  be  reached 
until  December,  the  cost  of  the  war  for  fiscal 
1967  Is  reckoned  bv  Fortune  magazine  at 
19  3   billion 

This  steeply  rising  rate  of  expenditure  will, 
through  what  the  New  Economists  call  the 
multipliers."  result  In  a  great  increase  of  the 
demand  for  poods  and  service.^  This  will 
mem  inflation  unless  total  demand  Is  re- 
duced  by   taxation 

On  the  question  of  what  tn  do  about  the 
developing  Inflation,  the  Administration  has 
thus  far  refused  to  heed  the  advice  of  tt-s  own 
economi.sts,  of  men  like  Dr  Heller,  who  are 
the  architects  of  the  Kennedy-John.son 
prosperity  Though  these  economists  are 
urging  the  Pre.sident  to  ask  for  the  standby 
legislative  authority  to  levy  higher  taxes 
which  would  yield  an  additional  $f>  billion 
of  revenue,  the  Administration  Is  refusing  to 
say  no  and  is  refusing  to  say  yes  to  the 
economists,  hoping  that  somehow  something 
will  h:ip!>en  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  in- 
crease taxes  in  an  election  year 

In  its  resistance  to  a  tax  increase,  the 
political  jvidgment  of  the  Administration 
has  popular  support  Recent  polls  show 
that  while  there  is  widespread  popular  dis- 
content with  the  inflation  which  is  already 
underway,  only  about  1  in  5  of  the  people 
is  In  favor  of  raising  taxes. 

As  the  war  increases  the  inflatlon.iry 
demand.  If  the  Government  will  not  curb 
the  demand  by  direct  taxes,  there  is  left,  as 
in  all  our  other  wars,  the  attempt  to  freeze 
prlcee  and  wages  by  exhortation,  guidelines, 
and  administrative  controls  These  are  an 
effort  not  to  let  the  excessive  demand  op- 
erate against  the  inadequate  supply  of  goods 
It  worked  pretty  well  during  the  Second 
World  War:  there  were  no  great  black 
markets,  the  people  did  save  and  did  buy 
bonds.  It  was  only  when  the  war  was  over, 
when  the  jjatrlotlc  emotion  was  no  longer 
controlling;  that  the  pent-up  Inflation  burst 
upon  us. 

The  Administration  may  prefer  to  rei>eat 
the  policy  of  the  Second  World  War  There 
will,  however,  be  one  Ingredient  of  that 
policy  which  will  be  lacking,  the  great  pi>pu- 
laj-  patriotic  sentiment  which  responded  to 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  to 
Hitler's  conquest  of  western  EJurope  The 
American  intervention  In  South  Vietnam  is 
the  most  unpopular  war  within  the  memory 
of  living  Americans,  and  '.t  will  not  be  easy, 
therefore  Ut  suppress  by  patriotic  exhorta- 
tions the  visible  effects  of  the  underlying 
inflation. 


I  From    Newsweek.    May   30.    1968] 

Emmet   John   Hughes   on   a   View  or 

Vietnam 

I   had   been   In   Saigon   but  a   few  houn 
when  an  American  friend  told  me  a  trivial 
Incident  shared  a  day  earlier  with  an  Ameri- 
can   officer.     The    two    men    had    been    idly 
strolling  a  quiet  street  near  the  city  s  center 
when  the  restless  eye  of  the  officer  caught 
half-sight  of  a  flashing  arm,  a  few  yards  off  to 
his  side,  and  then  an  ominous  mi.s.siie  hurt- 
ling toward  them.   He  spun  swiftly  and  poised 
his   hands   to  try  to  catch   the   grenade  and 
throw  it  a  safe  distance.     It   flew  p.ist  him, 
softly  struck  a  wall,  and  neatly  bounced  back 
to    the   Vietnamese   youth    who   had   thrown 
it      It  was  a  dirty  but  innocent  rubber  ball 
As  the  youth  .snared  it,  he  smiled  with  know- 
ing   bemusemcnt.    then    skipped    dtwn   the 
street    whistling    softly,    glancing   baclt,   and 
grinning  enigmatically      And  the  Americans 
were  left  to  blink  in  wonder  over  the  mean- 
ing  of   his  mirth-    was    he  a   carefree  youth 
harmlessly  laughing  at  the  Americans' alarm. 
or    a    sullen    Salgonese    spitefully    tricking 
them   into  panic?     They  would  never  know 
And   when    I   left   Vietnam    a    week   later  to 
continue   a   Journey    through    Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, I  could  not  help  feeling  that  this  mo« 
unhlstoric     incident     somehow     captured— 
more  eloquently  than  all  the  military  brief- 
ings and  embassy  conferences-   the  troubled 
spirit  of   the  American   presence,   for  all  Its 
awesome  armor   .   ,   .   its   hazy  elusl\enes.s  of 
purpose  and  its  uneasy  vision  of  the  future 
I  never  left  Vietnam,  in  the  political  sense 
on  all    my  travel  around   the  world,  for  the 
conflict   in   Southeast   A.sla   excites   the  con- 
cern of  all  capltols  and  foreign  offices,  from 
Manila  to  Slngafxire   to  Paris  and  London. 
And   with  absolute  unanimity,  all  ministers 
and  diplomats-    Asian  or  European,  leftist  or 
rightist—  privately    voiced    a    few    imvarying 
.sentiments.     All  regretted  the  extent  of  CS 
Involvement    in   Vietnam.     All   spoke,  how- 
ever,   with    no    hint    of    conventional    antl- 
Amerlcanlsm     they  simply  voiced  grave  sor- 
row     over      the      .American      dilemma     All 
vearned  for  diplomatic  negotiation  and  US. 
withdrawal,  on  politically  decent  term.s     All 
insisted  that  such  terms  would  have  to  ac- 
cept a  malor  Communi.st  role  in  South  Viet- 
nam's  politics       And   all   deeply    feared  that 
both    Hanoi    and    Peking    wou:d    spurn   anv 
negotiation   for   the   foreseeable   future     As 
one    of    the    highest   officials    in    the   British 
Foreign    Office    stated    the    matter     "To  the 
cool    eve    of    Peking,    you    have    been   led  to 
commit  300,000  men  t:o  a  struggle  that  costs 
China  exactly  nothing.     If  you  were  Peking, 
why  would  you  negotiate'" 

Throughout  Southeast  Asia,  there  await 
ready  retorts  to  an  American's  common  quee- 
tion:  why  is  not  the  grim  continuance  of 
the  war  blamed  more  upon  Communist  ob- 
stinacy than  .American  militancy'  In  the 
first  place,  there  recurs  a  refusal  to  equate 
the  military  Interventions  of  Hanoi  and  of 
Washington  As  one  qiUte  pro-Western 
statesman  insisted  to  me-  "TTie  two  actions 
look  to  us  very  different  They  are  not  Just 
Asian:  they  are  Vietnamese  And  vol)  can- 
not contend  that  the  military  behavior  of 
one  half  of  a  small  country  toward  Its  other 
half  resembles  closely  the  intervention,  from 
10.000  miles  away,  of  the  worlds  great**! 
military  power  "  And  in  the  second  place, 
there  prevails  a  general  skepticism  about 
US  promises  to  accept  a  neutralist  Vietnam 
As  one  Foreign  Minister  argtied  "Your  am- 
bassadors and  your  generals  keep  saying  that 
you  are  waging  war  In  the  holy  name  of 
antl-Communlsm  •  Yet  Waslilngton  keepi 
saying  it  will  gladly  negotiate  with  the  Com- 
munists and  accept  their  popular  election 
to  a  Saigon  government  It  Is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  you  can  sincerely  hold  both  vlew« 
In  fact.  It  la  hard  to  know  Just  what  your 
government  imagines  Is  going  to  be  won  out 
of  all  this  - 


It  is  no  easier  to  know  the  answer  aft*r 
an  intensive  look  at   the  Vietnam  scene  it- 

»eif 

It  IB  a  scene  of  almoet  stunning  dlspropcw- 
aons  and  Incongruities  "Your  military  ex- 
pansion m  a  country  of  less  than  15  million." 
a  Saigon  editor  wryly  remarked  to  me,  "may 
mean  that  we  have  wltneseod  right  here,  this 
last  year  the  most  sudden  population  explo- 
sion in  the  world,"  The  size  of  US  forces  is 
no  more  striking,  moreover,  than  their  61au 
from  the  gifted  Gen  William  Westmoreland 
down,  they  display  poise  and  verve.  And  yet 
this,  toci  seems  to  have  Its  anomalous  as- 
pect During  a  full  day  of  helicopter- hop- 
ping with  Westmoreland  to  a  string  of  Iso- 
lated Special  Forces  outposts  near  the  Cam- 
bodian border.  I  found  one  memorable  In- 
stant slneularly  sad.  It  came  in  the  form  of 
the  happy  retort  of  the  local  commanding 
officer  in  the  green  beret,  after  Westmore- 
land had  asked  for  any  proof  of  Viet  Cong 
weakness  in  the  area:  "Oh,  yes.  sir.  In  recent 
months,  we  had  one  villager  Inform  on  Viet 
Cong  movements  And  we  welcomed  one 
deserter  a  17-year-old  girl  Sir.  theee  are 
enrouraglng  signs." 

It  is  a  scene  clouded,  too.  with  all  the 
contradictions  and  confusions  of  Judgment 
that  often  have  baffled  the  US.  public  In 
Saigon,  the  private  forecasts  of  US  diplo- 
mats and  U  S  generals  concur  perfectly  on 
only  one  point:  the  public  forecasts  on  Viet- 
nam by  Washington  have  been  absurdly  op- 
Umistlc  But  the  authoritative  witnesses 
agree  on  very  little  else.  Tliere  is  no  more  in- 
formed U  S  diplomat  in  Saigon  than  the  man 
who  assured  me  one  day :  "We  have  taken 
the  milliftry  bounce  out  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
and  one  more  year  will  dramatically  reduce 
our  casualty  lists"  But  there  is  no  more  In- 
formed U  S  general  In  Saigon  than  the  real- 
ist who  warned  me  the  next  day:  "There  is 
no  Significant  turning  in  sight  Probably, 
the  planned  rate  of  Vietnam  recruitment  will 
have  to  be  cut  back  we  have  asked  too  much 
of  them  Certainly,  the  American  casualty 
rate  will  stay  near  the  same  ratio  for  a  long 
time  the  larger  the  forces,  the  more  the 
casualties  ■'  And  all  informed  guesses  as  to 
when  a  kind  of  success  might  crown  the  vast 
.\mencan  effort  fail  in  a  sweeping  time  span: 
somewhere  between  five  years  and  one  gen- 
eration hence. 

And  it  is  a  scene  Uiat  quickly  betrays  some 
critical  deceptions  attempted  by  some  U.S. 
policymakers  and  their  propagandists.  To  be 
Fpecific 

It  is  not  possible  to  respect  a  regime  under 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  as  concerned  with 
democracy  or  competent  to  govern.  Tlie 
Premier  is  immature  and  shallow,  vastly  pre- 
tentious aod  wildly  mercurial  I  found  him 
thus,  throughout  one  of  his  tl-iree-hour 
monologues,  and  any  resf>onslble  American 
la  Saigon  knows  him  to  be  thus.  Asked  to 
contemplate  a  negotiated  peace  with  Hanoi — 
i>t  any  lime  or  on  a?i.v  terms — he  has  a  flat 
»nd  tinal  way  of  scorning  the  notion:  '"I 
would  rather  go  out  and  shoot  myself."  As 
for  political  enemies  within  his  own  borders, 
he  «ews  them  with  a  giddy  contempt,  and 
he  enloys  intoning  a  rather  lethal  kind  of 
litany  "If  i  wish,  I  could  de<5troy  them  all." 
As  for  US.  politicians  and  US.  publicists 
who  have  halle'J  Kv  as  a  serious  hope  for 
Vietnam's  future — after  the  tinsel  drama  of 
the  Honolulu  conference — they  have  much 
t<)  answer  for. 

It  is  no  more  believable  for  the  U.S.  to  pre- 
j-end  th:it  its  Vietnam  policy  faithfully  fol- 
lows the  free  will  of  the  people  than  to  pre- 
■^itl  that  Its  Communist  foes  are  mere 
bandits  surviving  solely  bv  "terror" 
Despite  their  public  pieties,  the  US  Emba-ssv 
^■a  the  U  .'^  mlllt.ary  prlvatelv  drefid  the 
prospect  of  national  elections  The  fear  Is 
•'•«  quixotic:  who  can  guess  how  a  people 
«■  sctirred  by  wir.  and  so  Impoverished  in 
leadership        will        practice        sovereignty? 


TTiroughout  this  spring's  political  crisis 
therefore.  Uie  US  pressed  Ky  hard  to  put 
down  the  Buddhists  and  to  put  of!  the  elec- 
tions Now  the  next  American  hope  rests 
on  a  grudging  constitutional  formula :  an 
assembly  indirectly  elected,  only  the  FYesl- 
denl  chosen  by  popular  vote  and  the  Presi- 
dent empowered  to  rule  in  any  crisis  by 
emergency  decree 

It  is  utterly  untrue  to  blame  the  country's 
political  ferment  on  the  cryptic  politics  or 
ambitions  of  a  cabal  of  Buddhist  monks.  As 
falsehood  always  begets  falsehood,  this  fic- 
tion Is  essentially  the  invention  of  those  U.S. 
propagandists  who  must  explain  away  their 
earlier  fabrication,  namely:  a  South  Vietnam 
that  had  "turned  the  comer"  in  military  se- 
curity and  political  progress  The  Buddhist 
protesters  did  not  wantonly  wreck  this  politi- 
cal Camelot:  It  never  existed  And  the  agita- 
tions of  Buddhists  or  students  or  workers  are 
most  plainly  symptoms,  not  causes,  of  a  half- 
nation  In  half-agony.  Nor  are  the  causes 
mysterious  or  malevolent.  There  has  to  be 
some  war  fatigue  in  the  people  There  has 
to  be  some  resentment  of  the  economic 
shocks  caused  by  a  foreign  army  of  a  quarter- 
million  men  And  there  has  to  be  a  nagging 
awareness  and  a  wearying  regret— among  the 
urban  educated  as  well  as  the  rural 
Illiterate — that  their  present  war  and  their 
future  destiny  no  longer  seem  theirs  for  the 
waging  or  the  winning  As  one  Saigon  pro- 
fessor gently  asked  me:  'Do  you  realize  how 
long  it  has  been  since  ue  made  a  major  de- 
cision about  war  or  peace?  And  if  I  Just 
meekly  ask  you  where  you  are  taking  us — 
can  you  tell  me?" 

I  could  not. 

The  riddle  must  bring  at  least  some  an- 
guish to  all  caught  in  it.  And  it  seems 
rooted  in  a  strange  anomaly.  For  some- 
times a  great  modern  nation  has  been 
chastised  for  allowing  Its  undaring  poli- 
ticians to  disparage  or  to  deter  the  power  of 
Its  undaunted  military;  so  it  was  said  of 
France  m  its  own  Vietnam  struggle  But  it 
has  remained  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
trive the  contrary  blunder;  to  credit  its  mili- 
tary power  with  a  gift  for  the  most  elaborate 
political  achievement — the  making  of  a  new 
and  free  nation. 

This  stays — as  it  has  always  appeared — the 
fatal  flaw.  It  Is  a  debatable  theory  that  the 
Vietnam  conflict  has  perilously  overextended 
US.  power  militarihj,  for  some  US  presence 
presumably  could  stay  impregnable  for  dec- 
ades. But  it  Is  a  demonstrable  fact  that 
U.S.  policy  has  overextended  Itself  with  reck- 
less extravagance  pohtxrally  This  involve- 
ment is  wholly  without  precedent  in  .Ameri- 
can policy.  It  bars  no  analogy  at  all  to  the 
dlsfense  of  Germany  or  Korea  or  Greece  For 
the  American  undertaking  here — and  here 
alone — implies  an  intent  profoundly  differ- 
ent from  defending  free  nationhood  and  re- 
pelling aggression  Behind  the  military 
shield.  It  means  educating  a  whole  people 
to  govern  themselves  when  they  have  never 
done  so.  It  means  discovering  a  corps  of 
democratic  leaders  where  It  has  never  ex- 
isted. It  means  writing  laws  and  combating 
poverty  It  means  ln\enting  new  political 
Institutions  and  fostering  new  political 
parties  And  far  from  the  simple  defense  of 
free  nationhood,  It  mean.s  arousing  a  sturdy 
sense  of  nationality  In  a  people  who  have 
never  been  a  nation  * 

Such  a  nearly  delirious  design  would  re- 
quire, among  many  remarkable  things,  one 
luxury  above  all;  a  vast  amount  of  time 
But  time  is  running  out  In  Vietnam  The 
five  years — or  the  generation — coveted  by 
US  planners  cannot  be  wrested  from  the 
turbulent  politics  or  the  tired  people  The 
people's  clamor,  always  confused  and  often 
querulous,  yet  carries  a  simple  appeal;  11  not 
pacification,  at  least  participation  But  the 
harshly  Ironic  truth  Is  that  the  self-govern- 
ment    of    Vietnam,     so    revered     In     official 


American  oratory,  only  carries  menace  to 
official  American  policy  For  must  not  the 
deepest  impulses  of  any  Vietnamese  civilian 
assembly  soon  prove  to  be  a  collective  desire 
to  show  independence  of  the  Americans  and 
a  competitive  desire  to  appear  the  man  or 
the  faction  most  ingenious  in  talking  the 
foe  toward  peace?  Just  two  days  before 
Premier  Ky  agreed  to  hold  elections.  I  asked 
this  question  of  a  most  authoritative  spokes- 
man for  U.S.  policy  in  Saigon  And  he 
answered  bluntly  "//  any  elected  assembly 
sUs  tn  Saigon  it  will  he  on  the  phone  negoti- 
ating u~ith  Hanoi  urithin  one  week." 

The  choices  that  now  are  left  to  the  United 
States  would  appear  almost  tormenting. 

They  suggest,  both  politically,  and  mili- 
tarily, a  set  of  self-locking  dilemmas  If  na- 
tional elections  are  stifled,  the  U.S  presence 
must  shelter  behind  a  succession  of  some- 
times servile,  sometimes  surly,  military 
regimes.  If  national  elections  are  free  the 
U.S  presence — while  by  no  means  sure  to  be 
instantly  denounced — nonetheless  Instantly 
becomes  the  creature  of  the  vagaries  of 
Salgonese  politics.  If  US  military  progress 
stalls.  Hanoi  or  Peking  need  only  relax  and 
rejoice  If  US  military  progress  quickens. 
Hanoi  or  Peking  need  only  hint  a  desire  to 
negotiate  with  Saigon  or  Washington — with 
the  sure  knowledge  that  the  hint  would 
suffice  to  set  each  capital  at  odds  with  Itself 
and  with  the  other. 

All  the  bleak  choices  rather  Inexorably 
dissolve,  however,  toward  one.  As  a  wise  and 
sympathetic  statesman  of  Southeast  Asia 
stated  to  me  "You  are  going  to  leave  Viet- 
nam. You  are  not  going  to  be  routed  or 
humiliated:  your  armadas  and  your  bombers 
make  you  the  greatest  power  even  in  the 
South  Pacific  Bur  you  are  going  to  leave 
because  the  earth-bound  politics  of  Vietnam 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  airborne  cavalry  of 
America. 

"You  now  have  probably  a  last  decision 
to  make.  You  may  try  to  smother  all  forces 
In  Vietnam  seeking  compromise  and  peace — 
thus  pitting  them  all  f-,gainst  you.  Or  you 
may  try  to  work  with  the  best  of  these  forces 
In  their  confused  attempts  at  negotiation, 
so  that  the  very  Imperfect  end  of  It  all  still 
will  allow  you  to  leave  with  dignity  Your 
last  choice,  then,  is  clear  either  you  will  one 
day  withdraw  because  you  shrewdly  appear 
to  want  to — or  because  it  plainly  appears  you 
have  to.    Is  this  really  so  hard  a  choice''" 

It  may  not  seem  a  haftl  choice  in  abstract 
logic,  but  It  16  a  stern  choice  in  American 
politics.  It  would  require  of  Washington 
almost  a  convulsion  of  candor  and  a  revolu- 
tion in  courage  TTiis  means  the  courage  to 
concede,  after  all,  that  the  present  hope  of 
history  for  Vietnam  has  never  be?n  more  in 
truth,  than  a  nation  dealing  with  Peking 
much  as  Poland  duels  with  Moscow  It 
means  the  resolve  to  ignore  all  zealots  who 
still  shout  their  preposterous  prescription 
that  a  little  more  militarv  medicine  can  cure 
political  sickness  And  it  means  t!-ie  wl.«dom 
to  sense  that  Amer^csn  repute  in  Asia  is  not 
dignified  but  diminished  by  untiring  war  for 
the  imattainable  victory  .  and  American 
honor  is  not  tarnished  but  brightened  when 
so  great  a  power  can  say.  with  quiet  iiasur- 
ance-  we  have  judged  poorly,  fought  splend- 
idly, and  survive  confidently 

I  can  think  of  no  other  way  that  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  might  match  the 
courage  of  the  soldiers  they  have  di.spatched 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mi.  President,  I 
als:>  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
by  I  F.  Stone  and  Walter  Lippmann  ap- 
pearinfi  in  the  May  25,  1&66  Minneapolis 
Tribune;  an  excellent  ailicle  by  Joseph 
C.  Harsch  which  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  ;ust  before  the  re- 
cent bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphone 
and  an  article  by  former  Vietnamese  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  Tran  Van 
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Dlnh  appearing  in  the  July  2.  1966  issue 
of  the  New  Republic  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

There  beinti  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

[Prom    the    Minneapolis    Tribune,    May    25. 
1966 1 

The  Real  Risk  in  Vnrr  Nam 

I  Prom  I   P  Stones  Weekly ) 

Washington— A    US     embassy    offlctal    In 

Saigon   said    to  me.      Nobody   can   come   out 

here  with   an   open   mind   and  not  have   It 

changed  by  what  he  sees." 

Since  most  VIPs  see  only  U  3.  officials,  it 
la  not  surprising  that  their  minds  are 
changed  In  the  des.red  direction.  Perhaps 
mine  Is  closed  Though  I  listened  as  sym- 
pjitheucally  as  I  could  to  offlclals  of  qultP 
different  views.  I  must  confess  that  I  heard 
nothing  to  change  It 

On  the  cjntrary,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
same  exercise  in  i^elf-deluslon  so  many  news- 
Piipermen  have  observed  In  the  past  was  still 
going  on  I  cite  as  example  a  remark  whlcli 
offers  a  clue  to  the  current  crisis  In  Hue  and 
Da  Nang  At  one  of  the  first  backgrounders 
I  attended  In  Saigon  I  whs  startled  to  hear 
a  briefing  officer  dismiss  the  Buddhist  stu- 
dent demonstrations  The  studenta,"  he 
said,  ■don't  represent  anything  " 

I  thought  the  remark  all  the  more  disturb- 
ing because  it  c  une  from  an  offlclal  who  has 
a  reputation  for  Intelligence  and  candor  It 
may  well  be  that  If  you  could  run  the  whole 
population  of  Saigon  through  a  computer  It 
would  turn  out  that  few  had  ever  heard  of 
the  student  protests 

Conceivably  you  might  al.so  find  that  they 
expressed  the  most  widespread  feelings  In 
the  country — we;irlness  with  the  war  and  an- 
tagonism to  the  presence  of  so  many  foreign 
troops.  To  dlsnil.ss  the  Buddhist  students 
seemed  foolish  to  me 

Students  tend  to  be  tne  most  concerned 
and  vocal  group  in  every  society.  They  are 
the  men  and  women  who  will  soon  be  gov- 
erning the  Country  To  decide  that  they  rep- 
resent nobody  is  a  com/ortlng  way  to  dismiss 
protest,  but  a  sure  way  to  miscalculate  polit- 
ical forces. 

Admittedly  there  are  studenta  of  varying 
opinion  In  Saigon:  pro-war  students  and 
anti-war  students,  antl-electlon  student*, 
and  pro-election  studenta,  Catholic  students 
and  Buddhist  students  It  is  only  the  latter 
that  the  briefing  officer  was  downgrading 

These  tranqulllzing  rationalizations  be- 
come the  premises  of  policy  Ever  since  the 
Buddhist  demonstrations  were  sparked  by 
the  removal  of  General  Thi,  there  has  been 
a  disposition  In  the  US  embassy  not  only 
to  dismiss  the  demonstrators  as  "Just  a 
bunch  of  Buddhist  beatniks"  but  also  to 
hope  the  military  would  disperse  them  by 
force. 

This  Is  the  historic  delusion  that  revolu- 
tionary movemenu  can  l5e  scattered  with  a 
whifr  of  gunpowder.  There  was  disappoint- 
ment that  Ky  did  not  put  down  the  Saigon 
demonstrations  by  force  and  that  he  with- 
drew his  troops  from  Da  Nang  In  April  after 
we  flew  them  there  for  a  confrontation  with 
anti-government  troops  Pron\  several 
sources  I  heard  not  only  that  Ky  was  being 
advised  to  preclpiute  a  showdown  In  Da 
Nang  but  also  that  there  were  promises  of 
U  S.  funds  to  rebuild  the  city  If  his  planes 
had  to  bomb  out  the  rebels 

There  was  a  strong  current  of  disapproval 
when  Ky  backed  down  and  promised  elec- 
tions instead  Ky's  attack  on  Da  Nang  last 
week  and  the  equivocal  wait-and-see  atti- 
tude of  the  White  House  seem  to  me  quite 
consistent. 

What  the  US  establishment  fears  Is  that 
once  representative  government  la  launched. 
It  will  be  hard  to  control  What  our  mili- 
tary men  desire  is  a  secure  base  while  they 


carry  on  the  war;   they  want  no  disruptive 
experiments  In  democracy. 

It  Is  here  that  military  needs  conflict  with 
political  alms.  To  win  the  people  you  have 
to  risk  letting  them  express  themselves,  and 
that  means  risking  a  government  which 
might  negotiate  p>eace. 

I  Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

May  25,  1»66| 

VirrrrAM  Disastee  Pwichved 

( By  Walter  Llppmann  I 

Washinoton — The  hardest  question  fac- 
ing us  at  the  moment  is  whether  or  not  the 
disintegration  of  the  Saigon  government  and 
army  can  be  stopped  nnd  reversed.  The  offi- 
cial position  is.  of  course,  that  It  can  be 

But  there  is  no  prospect  now  visible  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  can  be  united  and  rallied 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  Unless  thl.s 
condition  changes  radically  we  shall  Increas- 
ingly be  fighting  alone  In  a  country  which 
has  an  army  that  Is  breaking  up  and  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  little  authority. 

We  must  hope  that  the  President  and  his 
strategic  planners  are  prepared  for  such  a 
development. 

If  the  Saigon  forces  disintegrate.  It  will 
no  longer  be  possible  to  continue  the  war  on 
the  theory  that  the  mission  of  our  troops  Is 
to  smash  the  hard  core  of  the  enemy  while 
the  Saigon  troops  occupy  and  pacify  the 
countryside 

What  then"*  We  shall  be  hearing  from 
those  whose  first  article  of  military  faith  is 
unlimited  belief  in  alrpower.  They  are  argu- 
ing that  the  way  to  repair  the  breakdown  In 
South  Viet  Nam  Is  to  bomb  Haiphong  and 
Hanoi  In  the  North.  The  admlnLstratlon.  we 
are  told,  knows  the  folly  and  the  futility  of 
that  course. 

Is  there  any  real  alternative  to  a  holding 
strategy,  sometimes  called  the  enclave  strat- 
egy, pending  the  negotiation  of  a  truce  and 
an  agreement  for  our  phased  withdrawal 
from  the  Asian  mainland?  If  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  cannot  be  won  by  the  Air  Force,  If 
it  cannot  be  won  by  American  troops  fighting 
alone  In  South  Viet  Nam,  what  other  stra- 
tegic option  is  there? 

The  only  other  option  would  be  to  make 
no  new  decisions  and  pursue  the  present 
course  and  hope  that  things  are  not  so  bad 
as  they  seem  and  that  something  better  will 
turn  up  The  President  Is  bound  to  be 
strongly  tempted  to  take  this  line.  The  al- 
ternatives open  to  him  are  diuigerous  or  In- 
glorious and  repulsive  to  his  cautious  but 
proud  temperament. 

A  great  head  of  government  would  have 
seized  the  nettle  some  time  ago.  as  long  ago 
as  1964.  and  would  have  disengaged  grad- 
ually our  military  forces  But  that  would 
have  taken  a  highmindedness  and  moral 
courage  which  are  rare  among  the  rulers  of 
men.  For  rulers  of  men  nearly  always  will 
do  almost  anything  rather  than  admit  that 
they  have  made  a  mistake. 

Yet  the  moment  of  truth  comes  Inexor- 
ably when  a  radical  mistake  has  been  made 
The  mistake  In  this  case  has  been  to  order 
American  troops  to  fight  an  Impossible  war 
in  an  Impossible  environment  TTie  Ameri- 
can troofw.  which  may  soon  number  400,000 
men,  are  committed  to  an  unattainable  ob- 
jective— a  free  pro-American  South  Viet 
Nam  They  are  conamanded  to  achieve  this 
on  a  continent  where  they  have  no  impor- 
tant allies  and  where  their  enemies  have  In- 
exhaustible numbers. 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

On   More  Bombings 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

Washington. -Recent  public  opinion  polls 
In  the  United  States  disclose  a  rising  public 
impatience  with  the  slow  pace  of  victory  In 
Vietnam.  It  is  said  that  majority  opinion 
now  favors  more  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 


The  theory,  presumably.  Is  that  by  bomb- 
ing around  Haiphong  and  perhaps  even  Hanoi 
Itself  the  North  Vietnam  government  sikJ 
people  might  be  induced  to  give  up  \heii 
effort  to  sustain  the  Viet  Cong  in  aoutii 
Vietnam. 

It  is  possible  that  the  t)ombing  of  Hal- 
phong  and  the  mining  of  the  harbor  might 
reduce  the  amount  of  men  and  supplies  mov- 
ing down  the  Jungle  trails  from  the  north 
to  the  south.  However,  this  is  not  certain. 
The  net  effect  of  the  bombing  to  date  im 
probably  been  to  attract  more  sud  to  North 
Vietnam  from  other  Communist  countrlee 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  sent  Ithu 
also  given  North  Vietnam  the  benefit  of  the 
"sympathy  for  the  underdog"  emotion 
common  consent 

But  even  if  some  military  advantage  might 
be  gained  from  spreading  the  bombing,  ther» 
are  still  powerful  reasons  bearing  on  the 
President  In  Washington  against  surh  acUon 

The  main  reason  against  more  bntnblag  is 
that  the  moment  the  United  States  bomb« 
Hanoi  or  attempts  by  bombs  to  cut  Hai- 
phong off  from  the  outside  world,  the  nature 
of  the  war  will  be  profoundly  changed. 

At  the  present  time  a  Uiclt  understanding 
exl.-^ts  which  Is  accepted  by  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese 

Under  this  present  set  of  "local  ground 
rules"  governing  the  air  war  against  North 
Vietnam  the  United  States  limits  lis  bomb- 
ing to  road  and  rail  lines  and  a  few  spedflc 
targets  such  as  the  power  plant  near  Hai- 
phong, These  are  targets  which  can  be  hit 
without  risk  of  hitting  large  numbers  of 
civilians.  The  hitting  of  them  does  mani- 
festly put  some  restraint  on  the  supply  line 
to  the  south. 

By  common  consent  this  kind  of  bombing 
Is  accepted  as  being  a  Justifiable  answer  to 
the  fact  that  men  and  supplies  from  Narti 
Vietnam  are  moving  to  South  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  is  making  war  on  the  supply 
line  to  South  Vietnam  Both  Russia  and 
China  have  agreed,  by  their  behavior,  that 
Washington  is  entitled  to  do  this. 

NEW   STRAIN 

But  it  is  implicit  in  the  "ground  rules" 
that,  if  the  United  States  "escalates"  Its  pur- 
pose In  North  Vietnam,  the  rules  would  be 
changed 

F  >r  example,  bombing  Hanoi  would  be  a 
totally  different  thing  from  bombing  the  .'oad 
and  rail  lines  from  Hanoi  to  the  south 
Hanoi  Js  a  heavily  populated  capital  city 
Bombing  it  would  be  making  war  on  a  mus 
of  people  and  a  government  Both  Moscow 
and  Peking  are  formally  allied  to  that  gov- 
ernment and  profess  Interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  people 

The  bombing  done  so  far  does  not  torct 
Moscow  and  Peking  to  recognize  their  obll(r»- 
tlons  as  allies  to  Vietnam  But  If  the  United 
States  made  war  not  Just  on  the  supply  line 
but  on  the  government  and  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam,  a  new  strain  would  be  put 
on  both  Chinese  and  Russian  restraint 

It  Is  conceivable  that  the  United  SUie« 
could  bomb  and  Invade  North  Vietnam  and 
conquer  the  country  and  Rus.sla  would  do 
no  more  than  protest  It  is  inconceivable 
that  China  would  allow  any  such  develop- 
ment without  strong  reaction  And  Russia 
might  feel  forced  to  Join  in 

CHANCING   Rm.ES 

So  long  as  the  military  me.wsures  agalMt 
North  Vietnam  are  aimed  only  at  the  supply 
system  and  not  at  the  government  or  people 
the  war  continues  in  its  present  and  famUiar 
pattern. 

But  any  change  in  the  ground  rules  » 
bound  to  lead  to  change  In  the  response 

Those  who  favor  bombing  Hanoi  and  tb* 
port  and  harbor  of  Haiphong  arr  really  talk- 
ing about  widening  the  war  lu  include  Chin* 
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Changing  ground  rules  in  the  middle  of  a 
,„r  is  quite  as  risky  as  changing  horses  in 
nudaueaai  Which  Is  why  the  President  will 
not  nece.ssarlly  give  In  to  the  new  pressures 
jvan  ll  hii  popularity  has  hit  new  lows 

H«  \i  &ii'd  to  understand  that  getting  from 
a  iiuall-Bize  war  In  Vietnam  Into  a  major  war 
«ltli  China,  and  perhaps  Ru-ssla  too,  would 
not  necessiirily  win  the  next  election  for  the 
Democrats. 


[Prom  the  New  Republic,  July  2,  19661 
gucnoN.s  IN  Vietnam  :  Prelude  to  an  Hon- 
orable  Setti-ement? 

(By  Tran  Van  Dinh) 

iNoTE  — rran  Van  Dinh  was  Charge 
i  Ajfatref  and  Acting  Ambassador  of  Vietnam 
to  the  Unitrd  States  in  1963.  After  repre- 
senting his  covntry  in  Argentina  a7id  India 
(If  resigned  from  the  Vieffiame.se  Foreign 
Serrict  to  live  and  work  in  Washington.  DC. 
a.t  a  journalist,  author  and  lecturer.  He  was 
i)om  171  I'lf  tmpertal  city  of  Hue  in  1923  and 
fought  against  the  Japanese  and  then  the 
French.  1342^9.  in  the  nationalist  cause.) 

In  retrospect,  we  can  see  that  it  was  the 
Honolulu  conference  In  February,  which 
brought  together  President  Johnson  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Saigon  government,  which  In- 
directly provoked  the  agreement  between  the 
mllllary  junta  and  the  Buddhists  for  an  elec- 
Hon  this  September  of  a  national  assembly 
lor  South  Vietnam  But  It  also  encouraged 
Oeneral  Neuyen  Van  Thlen,  the  head  of  state, 
aiid  Genera!  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  the  prime  min- 
uter to  const)lidate  their  power  Assured  of 
US  support  the  first  logical  step  was  for  them 
to  try  to  bring  corps  commanders  under  more 
direct  control. 

Oeneral  Nguyen  Chanh  Thl.  a  Buddhist 
snd  potential  rival  of  Ky.  was  dismissed 
March  10  Thl  was  the  tough  paratrooper 
jfScer  who  revolted  unsucce-ssfully  against 
Pi^ldent  Npo  Dlnh  Diem  In  November.  1960. 
he  had  commanded  the  first  tactical  zone 
and  the  Mrst  corps,  with  civil  and  military 
]url»dlctlon  over  the  Northern  provinces  and 
the  mam  cities  of  Danang  and  Hue.  the 
Buddhist  strongholds  The  Buddhists  re- 
acted to  his  dismissal  with  demonstrations, 
and  extracted  from  the  generals  a  promise 
lor  elections  and  formation  of  a  civilian  gov- 
ernment. .\  subsequent  statement  by  Ky  on 
May  8  to  the  effect  that  he  Intended  to  re- 
main m  power  set  off  more  demonstrations; 
ihU  time  the  Buddhists  demanded  Thleus 
and  Ky's  resignations  Ky  sent  loyal  marines 
to  occupy  Danang  and  Hue. 

Nevertheless,  all  parties  still  agree  on  the 
need  to  !;.-,;d  elfctlo-.s  for  a  nntlonal  asrem- 
Wy  by  September  11  The  recent  threat  by 
TTilch  (Venerable)  Trl  Quang,  the  militant 
Buddhist  leader,  to  sabotage  the  elections 
should  be  interpreted  as  a  tactical  move  to 
(crce  the  resignations  of  Thleu  and  Ky  The 
Ky  government  hopes  to  get  an  elected  as- 
sembly of  Its  choice  by  barring  "neutralists" 
»s  well  ;i.s  Communists"  and  bv  restricting 
the  assembly's  function  to  merely  writing  a 
constitution  before  adjourmng  But  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  In  his  speech  on  Memorial 
D>yat  Ar/.nt't  m  Cemptery  .said,  "South  Vtet- 
■""n  la  moving  toward  a  government  that 
»111  increasingly  refiect  the  true  will  of  Its 
f*^p!e  '  Barring  unexpected  developments, 
I  believe  elections  will  be  held  sometime 
wl*  year  though  perhaps  not  In  September; 
Mat  the  a.ssembly  that  Is  elected  will  seek 
•^  end  the  war  through  negotiations;  and 
^at  the  Viet  Cong  will  not  refuse  to  nego- 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said  on 
April  1  that  'the  Vietnamese  never  had  elec- 
tion* on  a  national  basis  and  a  national 
question  and  it's  never  happened  In  their 
»nole  history"  He  erred  (see  Bernard  B 
f:'"  *«'<'le  In   T;ie  New  Republic  of   Mav 

V  I96€i  but  he  nonetheless  reflected  the 
""«lng  of  people  who  suspect  that  elec- 

oni  win    Wad    eventually    to    a    negoUated 


settlement  of  the  war  These  '  counterin- 
surgency'  experts  are  confident  the  war  can 
be  won  as  it  was  in  Greece,  Malaya  and  the 
PhiUppiues,  where  the  Insurgents  loot  sup- 
port and  Just  faded  away.  Ideally,  'wars 
of  national  liberation  "  could  be  solved  by 
social  and  economic  reforms,  by  winning  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  who  then 
deny  the  "water"  to  the  Insurgent  'fisll.' 
But   in    Vietnam    this   requires   two   things 

The  first  Is  localization  of  the  war  Yugo- 
slavia helped  the  Greek  Insurgents,  but  the 
United  States  Air  Force  did  not  bomb  mili- 
tary installations,  roads  and  bridges  In 
Yugoslavia.  The  British  did  not  bomb 
Thailand  during  the  Malayan  campaign. 
although  the  Malayan  Communists  had 
traimng  and  rest  camps  Inside  Thailand 
British  diplomacy  worked  out  a  reasonably 
effective  agreeniem  with  Bangkok  lor  the 
Joint  control  of  the  Tliai-Malayan  border 
The  United  States  did  not  blockage  In- 
donesia, although  arms  were  smuggled  from 
that  country  to  the  Insurgent  Huks  m  the 
Philippines.  But  after  February.  1965,  when 
the  US  Air  Force  st,trted  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  the  war  was  internationalized 

A  relatively  competent,  honest,  respected 
and  stable  leadership  and  a  relatively  co- 
herent and  efficient  administrative  structure 
in  South  Vietnam  is  the  second  necessary 
condition.  These  are  clearly  missing  today. 
and  extensive  bombings  In  the  South,  the  use 
of  defoliants  and  chemicals,  and  growing  di- 
rect participation  in  the  war  by  American 
troops  will  not  help  create  that  structure 
A  government  or  the  people 

Those  who  In  their  hearts  oppose  the  com- 
ing elections  and  those  who  favor  them  both 
realize  that  they  will  bring  about  a  new  p)o- 
Utlcal  climate  and  a  more  representative  gov- 
ernment. Until  now.  the  "Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  the  South"  (usually  called  the 
Viet  Cong)  has  claimed  to  be  the  "only  rep- 
resentative" of  the  people  in  South  Vietnam 
B  claim  backed  by  North  Vietnam  As  long 
as  the  Saigon  government  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  mlllTary  junta,  which  at  best 
represents  only  the  Interests  of  senior  officers 
who  fought  with  the  French  colonial  forces 
during  the  1945-1954  war  of  independence 
the  Viet  Cong's  claim,  sounds  valid  to  many 
Vietnamese  With  the  election  of  a  national 
assembly  which  in  turn  choose.?  a  civilian 
government,  the  Viet  Co.ng's  claim  would  be 
much  weaker  By  the  same  token,  the 
United  States  would  gam  considerable  moral 
and  political  ground,  for  it  h;vs  been  accu.^ed 
rightly  or  wrongly  of  having  since  1963  helped 
"a  military  clique."  Instead  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  who  have  had  no  way  of  expressing 
their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  that  help 

Only  an  unwarranted  optimist  could  expect 
the  coming  elections  to  be  totally  free  and  to 
reflect  faithfully  the  will  of  the  people  who 
are  under  the  nominal  control  of  Saigon.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  as- 
sume that  In  an  elected  assembly  the 
Buddhist  group,  alone  or  In  coalition  with 
others  will  have  a  decisive  voice  The  Bud- 
dhist leadership  believes  that  Buddhism  is 
the  only  force  ou'^slde  the  Viet  Cong  which 
has  grass-roots  appeal  and  which  has  sizable 
International  suppnjrt.  The  Reverend  Tarn 
Chau.  chairman  of  the  Institute  for  Secular 
Affairs,  recently  attended  the  World  Buddhist 
meeting  in  Ceylon  to  develop  and  strengthen 
outside  contacts,  especially  among  neighbor- 
ing Buddhist  nations  The  Buddhist  leader- 
ship feels  It  can  successfully  compete  with 
the  Viet  Cong  on  both  national  and  interna- 
tional levels. 

What  are  the  basic  alms  of  the  Buddhists'' 
Tiiey  are:  defen.se  of  Buddhism.  anti-Com- 
munism, independence,  peace  and  social  revo- 
lution through  the  revival  of  authentic  Viet- 
namese values  and  the  reestabllshment  of 
national  dignity  These  aims  are  shared  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Vietnamese,  espve- 
clally   those  in    the   countryside   who   in   the 


past  26  years  have  been  caught  tragically  In 
the  midst  of  cruel  wars  and  betrayed  revolu- 
tions. (There  are  Buddhist  leaders.  I 
should  note,  who  are  very  dubious  about 
antl-Communlsm.  Thlch  Nhat  Hanh  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Social  Studies  at  the  Van 
Hanh  Buddhist  University  m  Saigon,  said  on 
June  4  in  Washington:  "  .  1  am  afraid  of 
Identifying  myself  with  the  dollar-making 
people;  antl -Communism  has  become  a  real 
business  In  the  last  10  years  in  South  Viet- 
nam "  Thlch  Nhat  Hanh  Is  touring  the 
United  States  to  plead  for  an  end  to  the  war  I 

Buddhist  leaders  feel  that  American 
soldiers  have  brought  with  them  a  "material- 
istic culture."  and  that  American  dollars  are 
corrupting  Vietnamese  society  and  Vietnam- 
ese culture  based  on  Buddhist  values  of 
purity  and  austerity  Hundreds  of  bars  In 
Saigon  and  other  Vietnamese  cities  and  a 
growing  army  of  Vietnamese  prostitutes  are 
constant  reminders  of  the  threat  to  national 
dignity.  Many  Buddhists  look  back  nos- 
talgically to  one  of  the  most  stable  and  most 
prosperous  dynasties  in  Vietnamese  history 
the  l.y  dynasty  i  1010-1225  >  During  this 
period.  Buddhism  became  the  state  religion 
and  the  mocks  contributed  greatly  not  only 
to  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  but  its  cul- 
tural and  literary  life  as  well. 

The  Buddhist  leaders  believe  that  only 
through  a  social  revolution  based  on  Bud- 
dhist values  can  the  Vietnamese  people 
recover  their  lost  national  dignity  and  lost 
cultural  values,  without  which  it  is  not  possi- 
ble either  to  c<;':npete  with  the  Viet  Cong  or 
build  a  decent  Vietnamese  nation.  Without 
political  Independence  and  national  dignity 
this  war  is  meaningless  and  the  antl -Com- 
munist  issue  becomes  secondary 

But  the  pre,sent  military  ;eader^  who  were 
humiliated  during  the  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  re- 
gime and  who  have  tasted  power  and  its 
material  advantages,  are  trying  to  cling  to 
power  as  long  as  possible 

Some  believe  the  United  States  will  never 
withdraw  it*  forces  from  South  Vietnam 
Short  of  a  total  military  victory,  which,  now 
that  the  war  has  been  earned  beyond  the 
17th  parallel,  can  be  achieved  only  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Viet  Cong  army  m  the  South 
and  the  defeat  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  in  the  North  But  in  my  op'.n- 
lon,  by  that  time  the  Chinese  would  have 
entered  the  war;  there  would  be  armed  con- 
frontation between  the  United  Slates  and 
China  and  with  it  the  complete  annihilation 
of  the  'Vietnamese  in  both  South  and  North 
Already,  with  the  '.kind  of  military  strategy 
being  pursued  In  the  South,  total  military 
victory  in  the  South  means  the  South's  de- 
struction. 

negotiation    step   bt   step 

I  believe  President  Johnson  and  his  Ad- 
ministration sincerely  seek  an  honorable  set- 
tlement of  the  war  one  by  which  the  United 
States  will  not  be  defeated  either  militarily 
or  In  Its  basic  political  alms  With  the  huge 
and  efficient  American  military  commitment 
in  South  Vietnam  the  war  lias  been  "unlos- 
able,"  militarily  since  1965  TTie  leaders  In 
Hanoi  know  that  In  his  interview  with  a 
British  Journalist,  James  Cameron  the  prime 
minister  of  North  Vietnam  Pham  Van  Dong, 
was  quoted  as  saying  "We're  not  trying  to 
vanquish  the  United  States  TTiere  seems  to 
be  some  prepKJsterous  belief  in  America  that 
we  are  threatening  them — a  poverty-stricken 
little  country  like  Vietnam  threatening  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth !  We  are  try- 
ing to  get  rid  of  them  They're  on  our  soil 
and  we  don't  want  them  there  Let  them  go 
away  and  the  war  Is  over  '  In  other  words 
Hanoi  is  not  expecting  a  second  Dlen  Bien 
Phu,  in  the  military  sense.  The  only  Dlen 
Bien  Phu  which  seems  possible  In  the  long 
run  would  be  a  f)olltlcal  and  economic  one. 
And  this  may  happen,  given  a  prolonged  war 
conducted    in    its   present   conventional   way. 
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and  growing  dissatisfaction  among  the  Viet- 
namese masses.  The  United  States,  with  Its 
unlimited  resources  In  money  and  men.  per- 
haps could  prevent  It.  but  the  logical  result 
would  be  lengthy  occupxitlon  by  the  US  Army 
of  South  Vietnam  No  Vietnamese  and  few 
Americans  want  that. 

Hanoi's  prime  minister  must  be  thinking 
of  "getting  rid  of  the  Americans  by  a  po- 
litical settlement,  by  negotiations.  But  who 
18  to  negotiate  with  whom?  President  John- 
son's p>eace  drive  last  Christmas  was  received 
coolly  by  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong.  On  one 
hand,  the  US  will  And  It  dlfflcult  If  not  im- 
possible to  enter  Into  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Viet  Cong  or  with  Hanoi,  as  that 
will  surely  meet  with  strong  opposition  from 
the  Saigon  government,  either  the  present 
one  or  even  a  future  civilian  government 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Viet  Cong  and  Hanoi 
could  not  possibly  deal  with  the  present  mili- 
tary junta,  which  they  say  represents  "no 
one  '  The  only  answer  would  be  to  create 
conditions  under  which  the  Vietnamese  can 
negotiate  among  themselves,  conditions  un- 
der which  an  elected  government  In  Saigon 
can  enter  Into  gradual  contact  with  the 
Viet  Cong  That  Is  why  only  elections  can 
pave  the  way  for  a  negotiated  peace. 

Such  negotiations  when  they  take  place, 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  .skill  on  both  sides 
When  they  do  begin  the  following  steps  can 
be  predicted 

I  T'^klng  advantage  of  the  new  political 
climate  created  by  an  elected  national  as- 
sembly which  "reoommend.s  that  the  gov- 
ernment look  Into  the  problems  of  war  and 
f>eace  and  the  American  military  commit- 
ment," the  civilian  government  could  chal- 
lenge the  Viet  C<ing  to  prove  their  repented 
desire  for  peace  A  localized  ceaae-flre  and 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  could  then  be 
dLscussed  bv  the  military  commander  in  one 
"tactical  zone"  with  the  commander  on  the 
opposite  side  i  It  Is  significant  that  during 
the  attacks  on  Danang  by  General  Ky's  ma- 
rines, the  Viet  Coni?  proposed  that  the  dis- 
sident anti-government  forces  Join  with 
them,  keeping  intact  their  units  and  their 
command  ) 

2,  Based  on  the  res\ilts  In  one  "tactical 
zone,"  the  same  pattern  could  be  adopted 
more  easily  and  rapidly  in  other  zones  until 
a  general  cease-fire  ha.f  been  realized  In  all 
South  Vietnam 

3  During  the  Hnal  phase  of  negotiations 
for  a  general  cease-fire  and  an  exchange  of 
prl.soners,  the  delegates  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  of  the  Viet  Cong  would  meet  for 
preliminary  talks  In  a  neutral  capital  say 
Rangoon  If  they  wished,  both  Hanoi'  and 
Washington  could  send  observers  to  the 
meeting,  but  It  would  be  wise  for  Washing- 
ton not  to  Insist  on  it  The  capital  of  neu- 
tral Burma  served  In  1958-59  as  the  site  for 
a  conference  between  Thai  and  North  Viet- 
nam delegates  u,  try  to  work  out  repatriation 
of  Vietnamese  refugees  in  the  northeast  of 
Thailand  (repatriation  was  halted  by  the 
US  bombing  of  North  Vietnam ) . 

4.  These  preliminary  talks  would  provide 
both  sides  with  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  procedure  for  re<-onvening  the  Geneva 
Conference,  the  co-chairmen  of  which  are 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia,  There 
have  been  repeated  promises  by  all  parties 
concerned  to  accept  such  a  conference  The 
United  suites  role  In  a  future  Geneva  Con- 
ference should  be  more  decisive  than  It  was 
In  1954  Also,  In  order  to  respect  the  politi- 
cal realities  of  the  I960's.  It  would  be  advis- 
able to  enlarge  membership  of  the  Confer- 
ence to  include,  besides  the  original  nations 
'United  Kingdom,  USSR.  Prance,  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Laos.  Cambodia,  the 
United  States  South  Vietnam.  North  Viet- 
nam*, the  Viet  Cong.  Thailand.  South  Korea, 
Australia.  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines, 
since  all  of  them  have  been  direct  partici- 
pants In  the  Vietnamese  conflict      It  Is  ex- 


pected that  the  other  side  will  Insist  on  more 
representation  friendly  to  them,  so  as  to  bal. 
ance  the  compKisltlon  of  the  conference 
This  should  not  be  Instirmountable 

5  Among  the  main  problems  a  new  Ge- 
neva Conference  would  discuss,  the  thorn- 
iest would  be: 

Formalization  of  the  terms  of  tlie  cease- 
fire and  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Control  and  supervision  of  the  armistice 
agreement^  by  an  international  hixly; 

Supervision  by  an  Internatiuiuil  b(Xly  of 
elections,  first  for  the  unified  government 
of  South  Vietnam,  later  for  reunification  of 
Vietnam. 

ENLARGED    GENEVA    CONFERENCE 

The  1954  Geneva  Agreements  set  up  an 
International  Control  Commission — India 
I  chairman).  Canada  and  Poland — to  super- 
vise Implementation  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ments and  supervise  elections  for  the  unifi- 
cation of  Vietnam  But  within  a  few  months 
It  became  clear  that  the  Commission  lacked 
"teeth  "  It  had  little  logistical  support:  It 
wa.s  denied  cooperation  or  even  moral  back- 
ing by  both  South  and  North  Vietnam,  and 
In  later  years,  with  the  decline  of  the  role 
of  India  In  world  afTalra.  it  lost  much  of  Its 
Initial  prestige  It  Is  remarkable,  however, 
that  even  today  though  the  ICC  has  become 
totally  InelTectlve  as  n  result  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  war.  North  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties continue  to  protest  Uj  the  Commt.ssion 
about  "violations  by  the  United  States  of 
t>-e  Geneva  Agreements  "  This  Indicates 
that  North  Vietnam  wishes  to  keep  the 
machinery  of  the  ICC  in  being,  for  future 
use  The  new  ICC  should  be  enlarged  to 
comprise— besides  India.  Canada  and  Po- 
land--the  United  States,  Rvissla.  the  People  s 
Republic  of  China.  Australia,  one  Asian  neu- 
tral country  ( Burma  i,  one  Asian  untl-Com- 
munlst  country  (Thailand  I  and  one  Eastern 
European  country  (Rumania).  The  United 
States  could  volunteer  to  put  at  the  dlspoeal 
of  the  Commission  the  facilities  at  such  bases 
at  Cam  Ranh.  Danang,  Vung  Tau,  Tan  Son 
Nhut  These  bases  would  also  serve  as  cen- 
ters for  regrouping,  protection  and  evacua- 
tion to  countries  of  their  cho<Jslng  of  per- 
sons who  for  pertonal  reasons  or  political 
conviction  refuse  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  agreements  The  chairmanship  of 
the  Commission  should  be  rotated  every  six 
months,  In  the  alphabetical  order  of  coun- 
tries represented 

6.  Regarding  eventual  withdrawal  of 
American  land  forces,  the  pattern  adopted 
In  an  agreement  signed  by  President  Ho  Chi 
Minti  and  M  Salnteny — the  representative 
of  France — In  H.mol  on  March  6.  1946  may 
be  helpful  According  to  that  agreement, 
"each  year  a  fifth  of  the  French  tr  uips  will 
be  relieved  by  the  Vietnamese  army:  this 
relief  will  thus  be  effectively  completed  after 
five  years."  This  should  be  supervised  by 
the  ICC  If  and  when  elections  for  the  re- 
untlicatlon  of  Vietnam  take  place  ( three  or 
five  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  arm- 
istice agreementj?)  no  foreign  troops  from 
any  country  must  remain  In  Vietnam  This 
condition  must  be  attached  to  a  solemn 
pledge,  made  by  the  Vietnamese  authorities 
at  the  time,  not  to  enter  Into  any  military 
alliance  and  not  to  allow  any  military  foreign 
base  on  Vietnamese  soil.  The  role  of  the  new 
and  enlarged  ICC,  so  far  as  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia are  concerned,  would  remain  vin- 
c hanged 

North  Vietnam  was  very  bitter  when  elec- 
tlon.s  for  reunlflcution.  .stipulated  In  the 
1954  Geneva  Agreements,  did  not  materialize 
In  1956  It  Is  useless  to  blame  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  It  must  be  expected  that 
North  Vietnam  will  Insist  on  firmer  guar- 
antees than  those  provided  In  the  1954 
Agreements  These  guarantees  can  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  Nations,  which  should 
ratify  the  results  of  the  new  Geneva  Con- 


ference. The  UN  should  also  send  ohsen- 
ers  to  be  attached  to  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission,  selected  from  memfao' m- 
tlons  not  represented  In  the  ICC  Tta  tm 
presence  In  Vietnam  would  last  as  Iqqs  ^ 
Vietnam  wished  even  after  the  electloa  Jor 
reunification  and  after  the  ICC  had  fu). 
filled  Its  mission  Pending  reunification  or 
the  country,  at  which  time  Vietnam  woiiM 
be  admitted  as  ;i  f ull-fled^-ed  member  of  t.V 
world  organization,  both  Ni.irtli  und  Soutti 
Vietnam  would  maintain  observers  at  CN 
heiidquarters 

It  is  evident  that  the  road  to  an  honorable 
settlement  in  Vietnam  requires  a  great  deal  of 
patience  from  the  travelers  But  an  attemp; 
must  be  made,  and  the  first  step  is  elections 
In  South  Vietnam  This  in  turn  calls  for  ai 
unequivocal  reafBrmatlon  by  the  Unit*! 
States  that  It  will  abide  by  the  result*  and 
the  effects  of  this  year's  elections  in  \ht 
South  Lf  one  triists  frequent  statemente  b^ 
the  President  and  his  Secretaries  of  Suu 
and  Defense,  such  a  reaf!lrmatloii  present*  nt 
difficulties  The  US  should  u.se  it-i  diplo- 
matic Influence  to  convince  the  government 
In  Saigon  to  act  In  a  like  manner  and  wltli 
the  same  good  faith. 

In  the  long  run,  the  United  States  wUI 
have  achieved  lt,s  basic  alms  in  Vietnam- 
normalization  and  a  nonaliened  Vielnnm 
Historical  and  geopolitical  realities,  as  we;: 
as  immediate  Interest.s,  dictate  that  no  pov. 
ernment  in  a  reunified  Vietnam  could  afford 
to  be  a  satellite  of  China  and  still  remain  in 
control:  likewise  no  Vietnamese  government 
could  afford  to  be  totally  dependent  on  tie 
United  States  and  still  enjoy  the  support  of 
the  people  Thus,  eventuallv  Vietnam  ca^ 
contribute  to  the  American  policy  of  "con- 
tainment without  isolation  of  China,"  pre- 
paring the  way  for  normalization  of  relations 
between  the  US   and  China 

(At  this  point  Mr,  McGovern  assumec 
the  chair,  > 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr,  Pre.sident.  it  h&i 
been  a  privilege  today  to  listen  to  some 
of  the  challenging  and  thnus^lit-provok- 
ing  addrps.<^e.s  by  the  S('n:it:)r  from  In- 
diana and  by  the  pre.'=ent  occupant  of  the 
Chair,  and  the  comme.nts  by  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  concerning  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam. 

Those  speakers  are  certainly  more  ex- 
pert and  exercise  more  leadership  in  th'.5 
particular  area  than  I. 

I  think  it  is  especially  imjiortant  tliai 
it  was  emphasized  that  a  year  ago.  »e 
were  spending  approximately  $1  billion 
a  month.  Today  we  are  spending  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  a  month  We  can 
look  forward  to  an  acce'eratnn  and  esca- 
lation of  the  war,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  shall  be  spending  ?3  billion  a 
month  or  more  within  a  shirt  time 

As  ca.sualties  rwur  in.  as  castas  increase. 
as  draft  calls  increase,  as  perhaps  taxes 
go  up,  and  as  we  may  he  forced  to  In- 
stitute controls,  a  change  may  occur  in 
the  opiriion  that  the  Senator  from  South 
I>akota  has  suggested  would  bo  the  Im- 
mediate reaction. 

I  agree  that  probably  most  of  tiie 
American  people  will  feel  that  the  bomb- 
ing is  justified,  and  that  it  is  a  part  o! 
the  U.S.  military  endeavor. 

I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  the  bomb- 
ing and  as  a  result  of  the  speeches  that 
have  been  made  in  the  Senate  today-"; 
the  highest  tradition  of  Uie  Senat^-l* 
is  the  responsibility  of  President  Jomi- 
son  to  again  outline  the  objectives  anfl 
the  goals  of  this  country  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Of  major  importance.  I  be- 
lieve he  must  tell  the  American  people 
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Thai  we  are  trying  to  do.  where  we  are 
going,  and  how  we  shall  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives and  the  goals  that  he  must  out- 
No  longer  can  we  rely  on  the  fact  that 
«  as  a  nation,  wereilnvlted  into  Viet- 
nam to  resist  aggressfon.  because  a  half 
dozen  governments  have  been  in  exist- 
ence In  Vietnam  since  the  government 
which  first  Invited  us  In  and  asked  for 
advisers  Many  Senators  voted  for  all 
the  necessary  resolutions  and  appropria- 
tions ,     ,         ^    ^ 

As  the  result  of  this  escalation  of  the 
war  and  iis  the  result  of  this  bombing, 
full  and  frank  disclosure  must  take  place 
as  to  jusl  where  we  are  going,  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do,  and  what  our  ob- 
jectives and  goals  are. 

The  debate  that  occurred  this  after- 
noon, by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
ihe  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  oth- 
ers, is  in  the  tradition  of  the  Senate — of 
dissent,  of  explanation.  I  believe  the 
debate  will  be  helpful  to  the  American 
people  in  finding  out  where  we  are  going. 


CONGRESS  AFTER  6  MONTHS 

M.-  M.^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
me  close  of  business  today,  the  Senate 
will  take  a  short  and  well-eai-iied  rest 
until  July  11.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this 
penod  will  be  used  to  recharge  batteries 
because,  although  much  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  past  6  months,  I  would 
be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  confess 
that  much  more  must  be  done. 

We  have  a  big  legislative  program  to 
get  through  and  I  believe  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  we  will  not  adjourn  before 
we  have  measured  up  to  our  responsi- 
bilities and  completed  this  program. 
Thus  far,  the  Senate  has  passed  a  series 
of  major  bills,  some  of  which  are  limova- 
lions  and  represent  major  contributions 

We  can  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
this  well-earned,  if  all  too  brief,  recess 
will  be  liiken  with  the  knowledge  that 
for  the  moment  our  calendar  is  prac- 
lically  bare. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  we  have 
passed  legislation  providing  for — 

An  auto  safety  program; 

A  highway  safety  program; 

A  tire  safety  program : 

A  program  calling  for  truth  in  i>ack- 

Establishing  a  Federal  program  of 
safety  for  metal  and  nonmetallic  mine 
safety ; 

Extending  urban  development  plan- 
fiing  to  rural  areas; 

Alleviating  the  recurring  national 
shorupes   of    railroad   freight   cars; 

An  accelerated  propram  of  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  research  including  au- 
thonty  to  construct  five  demonstration 
plants; 

Authorising  funds  for  the  construction 
and  furnishing  an  official  residence  for 
our  Vice  President, 

The  foregoing  were  "firsts."  In  addi- 
tion the  Senate  has  passed— 

Pour  appropriation  bills; 

A  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  ac- 
cept membership  In  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank; 

Authorizations  for  additional  economic 
ana  mihtarj'  aid  to  Vietnam ; 


The  Tax  Adjustment  Act; 

The  GI  benefits  bill; 

A    5-year    extension    of    the    Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act ; 

Emergency  aid  to  India ; 

Approved   four   reorganization  plans. 

An  expansion  of  the  mandatory  safety 
provisions    of    the   Mine    Safety    Act; 

The  annual  AEC  authorization  meas- 
ure; 

The  annual  Coast  Guard  authoriza- 
tion; 

The   annual  space   authorization; 

The  Manpower  Services  Act; 

An  increase  in  the  Small  Business  au- 
thorization , 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966; 

An  extension  of  the  Renegotiation  and 
Defense  Production  Acts; 

An  increase  in  the  temporary  debt 
limit; 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments; 

Tlie  copper  tariff  suspension  and  nu- 
merous stockpile  dispasal  bills; 

The  annual  military  procurement  and 
military  construction  authorizations; 

An  extension  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act; 

Established  Cape  Lookout  as  a  part  of 
the  Presidents  recreation  program; 

A  bill  providing  a  third  powerplant  for 
Grand  Coulee; 

A  bill  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  water 
resources  research  program; 

Established  a  National  Water  Com- 
mission; 

A  bill  establishing  a  national  wild 
river  system ; 

A  bill  reforming  the  Federal  bail  pro- 
cedures; 

Established  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission; 

And,  among  other  items,  ratified  five 
treaties. 

Before  we  can  ring  down  the  curtain 
on  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
we  must  consider — 

The  bill  establishing  the  Department 
of  Transportation; 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of   1966; 

The  foreien  aid  authorization  bill; 

Unemployment  compensation  reforms: 

An  increase  in  minimum  wage  and  an 
expansion  of  coverage; 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1966  which  Includes  the  demon- 
stration cities  program,  grants  t-o  assist 
in  planned  metroixihtan  development, 
coordination  of  Federal  activities  In 
metropolitan  development,  land  devel- 
opment and  new  communities,  and  mort- 
gage insurance  for  group  practice  facili- 
ties; 

The  District  of  Columbia  minimum 
wage  and  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  and  home  rule  which  are  in  coiifer- 
ence; 

The  expanded  water  and  air  pollution 
programs; 

The  Federal  pay  bill: 
Food  for  freedom. 
The  crime  bills; 
Narcotics  rehabilitation; 
Tiie  Foreigti  Investors  Tax  Act: 
The  Health  Professions  Training  Act, 
the  Child  Safety  Act.  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  and  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  the  Drug  Safety  Act.  the  Hospital 


Modernization  Act,  and  the  International 
Health  program 

A  bill  continuing  and  accelerating  the 
war  on  poverty ; 

A  clean  elections  bill ; 

An  extension  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondarj-  Education  Act,  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  and  an  International  Ed- 
ucation Act 

This  list  IS  by  no  means  inclusive  or 
final  as  there  will  be  other  measures  to 
be  considered. 

The  Congress  can  leave  here  by  Labor 
Day  if,  and  it  is  a  big  if,  we  buckle  down 
upon  our  return.  Therefore,  it  is  my 
hoix'  that  each  of  you  will  enjoy  this 
well-earned  respite  trom  daily  Senate 
activities  and  return  ready  to  gnnd  out 
the  program  so  this  session  can  hold  its 
head  high  m  the  company  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th — one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive sessions  in  our  Nation's  lustory. 

To  summanze  the  Senates  acti\ities 
.so  far,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the 
following  report  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  legisla- 
tive activity  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  &&  follows. 

Senate  Legislative  AcxivrrT  Through  June 
30,   1966 

Days   lij   session 93 

Hours    In    session 424:63 

Total    measures    passed 433 

Treaties  ratified 6 

Confirmations 41.  168 

Public  Laws 129 

Following  Is  a  brief  summary  of  all  major 
general  blils  upon  which  the  Senate  has 
acted  this  session,  with  Presidential  recom- 
mendations listed  first  and  followed  by  other 
legislation  categorized  by  subject.  If  there 
Is  no  roll  call  vote  breakdowia.  Senate  action 
has  been  by  voice  vot* 

PRESIDENTIAL    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Appropriations.  1966 

Vietnam  supplemental;  Appropriates  an 
additional   $13  1   billion.      Public   Law  89-374. 

Vote:  Senate  passage  87  (58  Democrats.  29 
Republicans  1  — 2  ( 2  Democrats ) 

Second  supplemental ;  Appropriates  a  total 
of  $2.8  bilUon.  including  $12.1  million  for 
rent  subsidies.  $9.5  million  for  Teachers' 
Corps,  and  $12  million  for  Selective  Service 
System  for  higher  cost*  relating  to  an  in- 
crease in  Induction  needs  Public  Law  89- 
426 

Vote:  Senate  passage  72  (64  Democrats, 
18  Republicans)— 12  (10  Democrat*  2  Re- 
publicans) . 

Appropriatioris .  1967 

Interior  Depiu-tment  and  related  agencies: 
Appropriates  a  total  of  $1,321,615,800  Public 
Law  89-435 

TVeastiry-Post  Office:  Appropriates  a  total 
of   $7,196,429,135       Public   Law   89-474 

Asian  Development  Ba.nk  Authorizes  the 
President  to  accept  membership  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$200  million       Public   Law  89  369. 

Vietnam  supplemental  economic  aid:  Au- 
thorizes for  the  current  flscal  year  additional 
economic  aid  In  the  amount  of  $290  million 
for  southeast  Asia  and  825  million  for  the 
Dominican  Republic,  pltis  an  additional  $1(X) 
mUIlon  for  the  worldwide  contingency  fund 
Public  Law  89-371. 

Vote  Senate  passage  82  1 55  Democrats, 
27  Republicans  )  — 2  i  2  Democrats  > 

Vietnam  sijpplemei.tp.;  military  authoriza- 
tion. Authorizes  a  total  of  $4,8  billion  addi- 
tional for  fiscal  1966  for  military  actlvltlet 
in  Vietnam.     Public  l.aw  86-367. 
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Vote:  Senate  passage  93  (61  Democrats, 
32  Republicans  i  — 2  (  2  Democrats) . 

Tax  Adjustment  Act:  Increases  revenues 
In  1966  and  1967  by  approximately  $6  bUUon 
to  help  finance  the  war  In  Vietnam,  extends 
social  security  coverage  ($35  minimum)  to 
all  who  are  or  reach  72  by  1968  and  are  not 
receiving  railroad  retirement.  Federal,  State 
or  lr>cal  (>enslon8:  Increases  excise  tax  on 
automobiles  to  7  percent  and  telephone  serv- 
ice to  10  percent  through  March  31,  1968;  In- 
creases withholding  and  accelerates  corpo- 
rate tax  payments      Public  L.aw  6(9-368. 

Vote:  Senate  passage  79  (55  Democrats. 
24  Republicans)  9  i5  Democrats.  4  Repub- 
licans): Conference  report  72  (49  Democrats. 
23  Republicans! — 5  (1  Democrat,  4  Repub- 
licans ) 

Emergency  aid  to  India:  To  help  India 
t»eet  her  pressing  food  shortages,  this  act 
makes  available  under  Public  Law  480  certain 
jigrlcultural  commodities  Including  food 
grain,  corn,  vpgetable  olLs,  milk  powder,  cot- 
ton  and   tobacco      Public   Law   89-406 

OI  beneftta  Provides  educational  assist- 
ance for  veterans  who  have  served  on  active 
duty  for  more  than  180  days  since  January 
31.  1955.    Public  Law  89  358! 

Vote     Senate  adopted  House  amendments 

99    (67    Democrats,    32    Republicans)  -0 

Library  services  Extends  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  to  June  30.  1971, 
and  authorizes  appropriations  totaling  $700 
million.     H  R    14050.     Public  Law  89- 

Medicare  Extends  from  March  31  to  May 
31,  1966  the  deadline  for  enrollment  In  the 
medical  insurance  portion  of  the  social  se- 
curity health  Insurance  program  for  the  aged. 
Public  Law  89  384 

Truth  In  packaglnfc;  This  act  Is  designed 
to  Insure  that  labels  of  ptvckaged  consumer 
commodities  adequately  Inform  consumers 
of  the  quantity  and  composition  of  their  con- 
tents and  to  promote  packaging  practices 
which  facilitate  price  comparisons  by  con- 
sumers     S.  985  passed  Senate  June  9. 

Vote  Senate  passage  72  (56  Democrat?, 
16  Republicans) — 9  il  Democrat,  8  Repub- 
licans I 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 :  Approved  the 
transfer  of  the  Community  Relations  Service 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  transfer  of  all 
Us  functions  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Attorney  General.  Effective 
April  22,  1966 

Vote.  Senate  rejected  disapproval  resolu- 
tion: Yeas.  32  ill  Demixrats.  21  Republi- 
cans! ;  nays,  42  (42  Democrats) . 

Reorganization  Plan  No  2:  Approved  the 
transfer  of  the  water  pollution  control  func- 
tions from  HEW  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior      Effective  May  10.   1966 

Reorganization  Plan  No  3:  Approved  the 
transfer  to  the  Secreuiry  of  HEW  the  func- 
tions now  vested  in  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service.  HaiectUe  June 
25.  1966. 

Reorganl2iatlon  of  Navy  Department.  Ef- 
fective May  1.  1966. 

Coal  mine  safety:  Extends  the  mandatory 
safety  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  to  mines  regularly  employing  less 
than  15  men  underground,  and  strengthens 
other  provisions  of  the  act  to  Increase  the 
protection  of  lives  and  property  In  all  under- 
gri:iund  coal  mines      Public  Law  89-376. 

Metal  and  nonmetallic  mine  safety:  Re- 
duces the  high  accident  rale  and  lmpro\es 
health  and  safety  conditions  In  mining  and 
mUUng  operations  carried  on  In  the  metal 
and  nonmetallic  mineral  Industries,  estab- 
lishes a  Federal  program  of  systematic  in- 
spection of  such  operations  which  affect 
commerce,  and  requlree  development,  issu- 
ance, and  enforcement  of  health  and  safety 
standards.  H  R  8989  passed  Senate  amended 
June  as. 

Vote:  Senate  passage  57  (41  Democrats.  16 
Republicans)  — 18  (7  Democrats,  11  Repub- 
licans) 


AEC:  Authorizes  •  1.964, 138.000  for  operat- 
ing expenses  and  $295,830,000  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment,  or  a  total  of  $2,259  958- 

000  for  fiscal  1967.     Public  Law  89-428 
Coast     Guard    authorization:     Authorizes 

$126  million  for  fiscal  1967  for  the  Coast 
Guard  to  procure  vessels,  aircraft  and  to  con- 
struct shore  and  oflshore  eatabllshments 
Public  Law  89-^81. 

Space  authorization:  Authorizes  a  total  of 
$5,008,000,000  U)  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admlnlstrauon  for  hscal  1967 
HJl.  14324  In  conference 

SBA  authorization:  Increases  by  $126  mil- 
lion the  celling  on  loans  and  outstanding 
commltmenta  for  the  regular  business  loan 
program,  the  disaster  loan  program,  and  title 
rv  loans  under  the  Bconomlc  Opportunity 
Act;  also  Increases  by  $125  million  the  total 
amount  which  may  be  appropriated  lo  the 
present  revolving  fund;  establishes  two  re- 
volving funds,  one  for  disaster  loans  without 
an  authorlztitlon  celling  and  a  second  fund  to 
finance  other  SBA  lending  programs  Public 
Liiw  89-409 

Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966:  Allows  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  to  sell 
to  private  investors  shares,  or  certificates  of 
participation,  In  lowns  pooled  from  the  port- 
folios of  several  Federal  agencies.  iucludli>g 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  Public 
Law  89-429. 

Vote     Senate  passage  39   (34  Democrats.  5  ' 
Republicans)   -22    (2    Democrats.    20   Repub- 
licans);   Senate    adoption   of    House   amend- 
ments.  60    (47   Democrats;.  3  Republicans)    - 
20  (2  Democr;it.s,  18  Republicans). 

Defense  production:  Extends  the  Defense 
Prcxluctlon  Act  of  1950  to  June  30.  1968.  H.R. 
14025,     Public  Law  8»- 

ClvU  Defense  emergency  extension  Extends 
to  June  30.  1970,  the  President's  authority  to 
deal  with  the  effects  of  an  enemy  attack 
upon  this  Nation.  H.R  13125.  Public  Law 
8»-     . 

r>ebt  celling:  Provides  a  temporary  debt 
limitation  of  $330  billion  beginning  on  July 
1.  I96G  and  ending  June  30,  1H67.  Public 
Law  8i)-472, 

Vote:  Senate  piissage  50  (40  Democrats.  10 
Republicans) — 17  (8  Democrats,  9  Republi- 
cans) . 

Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendments: 
Eliminates  two  major  open-end  exemptions 
from  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 

1  the  exemption  for  long-term  trusts  and  re- 
ligions, charitable,  and  educational  Institu- 
tions and  the  exemption  for  registered  In- 
vestment companies  and  their  afnilates)  and 
brings  up  to  date  the  regulatory  and  admin- 
istrative provisions  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  and  related  acts.  HR  7371 
Public  Law  89- 

Copper  Tariff  suspension:  Suspend.-"  the 
present  17  cents  per  pound  duty  on  unre- 
fined copper  )  1  7  cents  per  pt^und  plus  10 
percent  In  the  case  of  nickel  silver  waste  and 
scrap)  for  the  period  February  9.  19''6, 
through  June  30.    1968      Public  I^tw  89^lfi8 

Community  district  development  Ext,end.>! 
urban  development  plannlntr  under  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  rural  area*. 
S    2934  paK.sed  Senate  April  25 

Military  procurement — pay  Increase:  Au- 
thorizes $17,480,759,000  for  the  procurement 
of  aircraft,  ml.<!Slles.  naval  vessels  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development,  test. 
and  evaluation,  and  a  3  2-percent  military 
pay  raise.  S  2950  Conference  report  filed 
June  30      House  floor.  July  12 

Military  construction  authorlzatfon-  Pro- 
vides constTuctlon  and  other  relat^-d  author- 
ity for  the  military  department.^,  and  the 
OfQce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  within  and 
outside  the  United  States  and  authorltv  for 
construction  of  facllltlee  for  the  Reserve 
components  In  the  total  amount  of  $975  - 
671,000  consisting  of  $969,241,000  In  new  au- 
thority and  an  Increase  In  prior  years'  au- 
thorlzatloas  of  $6,430,000.  8.  3105  passed 
Senate  May  25, 


Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act:  In- 
creases  payments  under  Federal  Employt^ 
Comp>enj9atlon  Act  for  on-the-job  InjurlM 
or  disability.     H.R.  10721.     Public  Law  8»- 

Manpower  Services  Act  of  1966:  ProTid« 
guidelines  and  a  mandate  to  Improve  and 
expand  the  services  provided  through  the 
present  Federal-State  employment  serrlct 
systetn.     S    2974  pmssed  Senate  June  29 

Renoglatlon  Act  extension  Extends  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  to  June  30  iggg 
HR.   13431.     Public  Law  89-     . 

District  of  Columbia  home  rule  Provida 
for  an  elected  mayor,  city  council  ani  non- 
voting delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  District  of  Columbia  S  1118  Sen- 
ate requested  conference  April  b:  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  rejected  motion  to  appoint 
conferees  May  11. 

Vote:  Senate  passage  63  i47  Democrats,  16 
Republicans  >  -  29  (15  Democrats,  14  Republi- 
cans ) . 

District  of  Columbia  minimum  wa^e 
Creates  a  wage  floor  of  $1.35  an  hour  within 
6  month-s  of  enactment  for  an  estimated 
300,000  men.  women  and  minors  not  now 
covered  by  the  Federal  statute  HR  81W 
In  conference. 

Vote:  Senate  passage  60  (41  Democrat*.  19 
Republicans! — 10  i6  Democrats,  4  Republi- 
cans) . 

District  of  Columbia  revenue:  Provides 
■  additional  revenue  for  financing  Distrlrt  gov- 
ernment activities  supported  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  which  Includes  the  cost  of  police, 
lire  protection,  education,  heilih.  welfare, 
courts,  and  other  general  government  func- 
tions, provides  a  method  for  computing  llie 
annua!  Federal  payment  authorlz>itlon.  pro- 
vides a  method  for  computing  the  annual 
borrowing  authority  for  the  general  fund: 
increases  the  tax  on  motor  vehicle  fuels 
from  6  Uj  7  cents  a  gallon;  and  Increases  the 
highway  fund  borrowing  authority  lor  high- 
way construction  by  $35  million.  Hii  11487 
in  conference. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue:  Provides  f.>r  the 
administration  and  development  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  In  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
1  national  historic  site.  .Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 116  passed  Senate  June  8  House 
Calendar 

Auto  .safety  Provides  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional safety  program  and  ei.tiibUshes  s^'ety 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  highways 
S.  3005  pas.sed  Senate  June  24 

Vote  Senat<'  passage  76  (52  Democrats 
24  Republicans) — 0. 

Highway  safety:  Authorlz^-s  a  3-year.  M<5 
million  national  highway  .safety  program.  S 
3052  piissed  Senate  June  24 

Tire  safety:  Establishes  safety  standards 
for  automobile  tires  sold  or  ."ihlppf-d  In  in- 
terstate commerce.  S  2669  passed  Senat* 
March    29. 

Vote:  Senate  passage  79  (54  Democrats.  2S 
Republicans!  — 0 

Freight  car  shortage:  Expands  the  present 
[X'wers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commli- 
sion  to  set  daily  rental  rate*  paid  by  one  rail- 
road to  another  for  the  Ufe  of  freight  cars 
moving  across  the  country  and  includes 
considerations  of  the  national  freight  car 
supply  as  a  basis  for  setting  rates  Public 
Law    89-430. 

f'ederal  Airport  Act:  Extends  the  Federal 
aid  to  airports  propram  an  additional  3  years 
expiring  June  30,  1970,  at  the  exlJ^ting  $75 
million  annual  level  of  authorization  S 
3096  pa<«ed  Senate  June  20. 

Cape  Lookout:  Authorizes  $3,200,000  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Cape  U>okout  Na- 
tional Seashore  In  North  Carolina  Public 
l.aw  89-368. 

Grand  Coulee — Third  powerplnnt:  Author- 
iKees  $390  million  for  Federal  con.'tructlon  o. 
a  third  powerplant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on 
the  Columbia  River  In  the  Stflte  of  Washing- 
ton, wlilch  will  add  3  6  million  kllowatu  of 
generating  capacity  to  the  2  million  kllowittt 
of    the    two   existing    plants,   making  H  we 


lifeest  single  hydroelectric   development   In 
the  world     Public  Law  89-448 

Oreat  .Salt  Lake:  Authorlzefi  immediate 
ronveyance  t^i  Utah  of  250.000  acres  of  Fed- 
eral land  which  borders  the  Greet  Salt  Lake 
Public! Jiw  89-441 

Great  Salt  Lake  Rellcted  I^nds  Act 
.amendment:  Insures  full  protection  to  the 
conungeiu  interests  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
3ient  m  certain  lands  In  the  State  of  Ut.ah 
rellcted  from  the  Great  Salt  lAke  (Public 
Lj^  89  441  I      S.  3484  passed  Senate  June  23 

Water  Resources  Research  Act  Amend- 
ments Enlarges  the  scope  of  the  1964  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  by  authorizing  $85 
million  -ner  a  10-year  period  In  grant. 
matching  and  contract  funds  for  a,sslstance 
M  educational  Institutions  In  addition  to 
State  land-grant  colleges,  to  competent 
pnvate  organizations  and  Individuals,  and  to 
Ijcal,  State,  and  Federal  agencies  In  under- 
taking special  re.search  In  water  resource 
problems.     Public  Law  89-404. 

Wild  Rivers:  Establishes  a  National  Wild 
Rivers  Sy.stem  and  designates  seven  rivers 
U)  be  preserved  In  their  natural  condition  and 
provides  for  study  and  possible  inclusion 
later  of  segments  of  17  other  rivers.  Esti- 
mated ctwit  is  $16,067,000  fur  the  5-year  pro- 
gram    S    1446  passed  Senate  January  19. 

Vole:  Senate  passage  71  (45  Democrats, 
26  Republicans) — 1  (1  Republican  i  . 

Southern  Nevada  Project  Amendment: 
Repeals  section  6  of  Public  Law  89-292  au- 
ihorizuig  *«!. 003.000  for  the  Federal  con- 
struc'i-lon  of  the  southern  Nevada  water 
project.  Section  6,  because  of  being  couched 
in  general  langu.igc.  requires  the  Deixirtment 
of  Interior  to  recognize  the  Intrastate  pri- 
orities of  water  rlghta  to  the  use  of  water. 
S  2S99,     Public  I^w  85^- 

Wolf  Trap  Farm  Establishes  WoU  Trap 
Farm  Park  in  Fairfax  County.  Va.  S.  3423 
passed  Senate  June  30. 

Federal  bail  reform:  Revises  the  practices 
relating  to  ball  to  a.s8ure  Uiat  all  pers<5ns,  re- 
gardle.ss  of  their  financial  status,  shall  not 
needlessly  be  detained  pending  their  ap- 
pearance to  answer  charges,  to  testify,  or 
pending  appeal,  when  detention  serves 
neither  Justice  nor  public  Interest.  Public 
Law  89-465 

National  Water  Commission :  Establishes 
a  National  Water  Commission  to  review  and 
advise  on  the  entire  range  of  water  resovuce 
problems      S    3107   pas.sed   Senate  Jtine  9. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission: F.<;t4ibll.shes  the  Amerlc-an  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  to  commem- 
orate the  great  struggle  for  freedom  which 
occurred  nearly  200  year?  ago  Commission 
»in  be  comiX)sed  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch,  and  distinguished 
and  3utst.andlng  Americans  app)olnted  by 
the  Prp.Mdent.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  162. 
PMblir  l.aw  89- 

Treatiei 

Settlement  of  investment  disputes — Exec- 
utive A:  Ratified  May  16. 

Vote:  72  (44  Democrats,  28  Republi- 
cans)— 0. 

Supplementary  income-tax  convention 
with  the  Netherlands— Executive  B:  Ratified 
June  21. 

Vote  83  1 55  Democrats  28  Republi- 
cans)—Q. 

Supplementary  tax  protocol  with  the  Unlt- 
^  Kingdom  and  Northern  Ireland — Exec- 
utive C    Ratified  June  21 

Vote      R3     (55     Democrats.     28     Republl- 

»ns)— 0. 

Protocol  to  Mexican  broadcasting  agree- 
™fct  extending  Its  provisions  t-o  Decern - 
'^31,  1967     Executive  D:   Ratified  June  21 

Vote:     83     (55    Democrats,     28     Republl- 

CiUtt) — 0. 

Amendments  to  the  Convention  of  the  In- 
^governmenui  Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
?-*mzation    Executive  H    Ratified  June  21 


Vote:  83  (56  Democrats,  28  Republi- 
cans)— 0. 

Stockpile  disposals:  {18) 

Amosite  asbestos.  Public  Law  89-422. 
Bauxite,  Public  Liiw  89-394, 
Bismuth,  Public  Law  89-417. 
Chromlle,  Public  Law  89-415. 
Fluorspar.  Public  Law  89-416 
Muscovite  mica.  Public  Law  89-419. 
Phologoplte  mica,  Public  Law  89-418. 
Molybdenum,  Public  Law  89-413, 
Platinum.  Public  Law  89  390 
Rhodium.  Public  Law  89-420, 
Ruthenium.  Public  Law  89-423 
Thorium.  Public  Law  89  421 
Vanadium   Public  Law  89-424. 
Celestlte.  Public  Law  89-461. 
Opium   Public  Law  89-464. 
Sisal    Public  Law  89-462 
CrocldoUte  asbestos.  Public  Law  89-463. 
Aluminum.  Public  Law  89-460 

OTHER   LEGISLATION    BY   SUBJECT 

Agriculture 
Cotton  research  and  promotion :  Provides 
for  a  cotton  research  and  promotion  pro- 
gram financed  by  cotton  growers  designed  to 
improve  cotton's  competitive  p)osltion  and 
Improve  markets  and   uses  for  U.S.  cotton 

H  R     12322.   Public  Law   R9- 

Vote:  Senate  passage  49  i  38  Democrats.  11 
Republicans) — 20  (8  Democrats,  12  Republi- 
cans) 

Disaster  areas  planting:  Permits  farmers 
who  are  prevented  from  planting  wheat,  feed 
grains,  or  cotton  by  flood  or  other  natural 
disaster  the  same  opportunity  to  plant  al- 
ternative crops  that  the  law  now  accords 
farmers  whose  crops  have  been  destroyed  by 
such  a  disaster  after  planting.  Public  Law 
89-451. 

Vote:  Senate  passage  56  (41  Democrats,  15 
Republicans) — 10  (1  Democrat,  9  Republl- 
CAns ) . 

Screw-worm  eradication  Authorizes  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  in  screw- 
worni  eradlction  In  Mexico,  HM.  14888. 
Passed  Senate    amended.  June  29. 

Tobacco  allotment  leasing:  Extends  the 
time  for  filing  tobacco  allotment  leases  with 
the  county  committee  until  July  31  tf  each 
year.     Public  Law  89-471. 

Defense  "^ 

Coast  Guard  amendments  Increases  the 
maximum  authorized  number  of  commis- 
sioned Coast  Guard  officers  on  active  duty 
from  3.500  to  4,000.  Increases  the  number 
of  cadets  to  be  appointed  annually  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  from  300  to  400  Pub- 
lic Law  89-444. 

Disfrtct  of  Colvmhia 

Capita!  stock  requirements:  Amends  the 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  and  Casualty  Act 
to  require  that  all  domestic  stock  insurance 
companies  authorized  to  do  a  fidelity  cr  sure- 
ty buslnes,s  In  the  District  of  Columbia  main- 
tain a  paid-up  caplt,'i!  stock  of  not  less  than 
$500,000  and  a  surplus  of  not  less  than  $250- 
000.     Public  Law  89-399. 

Court  functions:  Transfers  numerous 
functions  from  the  US  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Dl-strict  of 
Coltunbla  court  of  general  sessions,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  lo  the  Recorder  of  Deeds.  S  1611 
Public  Law  89- 

Court  of  general  sessions:  Authorizes  the 
expansion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions  from  15  to  20  associate 
Judges  and  establishes  a  traffic  branch  in  this 
court  S  2263  passed  Senate  August  24 
1965;  passed  House  amended  May  9 

Gen  John  J  Pershing:  Authorizes  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  Gen  John  J  Pershing  S  2338 
passed  Senate  June  2 

Insurance  premium  finance  companies; 
Provides  a  requirement  for  licensing  and  a 


means  for  regulating  the  activities  of  pre- 
mium financ^e  companies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia       Public  Lew  89  403. 

Parking  Facility  Act:  Provides  for  a  park- 
ing program  as  part  of  a  balanced  transit 
system  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a 
unified  planning  program  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Parking  Board  and  Advisory  Coun- 
cil.    S    2769    passed   Senate   June   21. 

Registration  of  trade  names  Protects  the 
general  public  and  legitimate  businesses  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  requiring  regis- 
tration of  assumed  trade  names  disclosure  of 
principals  and  agents  conducting  bufiness 
under  such  names  and  requiring  such  prin- 
cipals and  agents  residing  outeide  of  the 
District  to  constitute  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Commissioners  as  their  attorney 
for  service  of  process.  S.  1717  passed  Senate 
April  5. 

Regulating  domestic  stock  insurance  com- 
panies: Prx>vlde6  DlstrlcT  of  Columbia  with 
regulatory  authority  over  domestic  stock  in- 
surance companies  to  enable  those  compe- 
nies,  by  cijming  under  the  regulatory  .lurlsdic- 
tlon  of  the  Supwrintendent  of  Insurance  for 
the  District,  to  be  exempt  from  regulation 
by  the  SEC      Public  Law  89-402 

Teachers'  retirement  increase  Provides  a 
combined  increase  of  11.1  percent  to  teacher 
retirees  whose  annuities  are  based  on  the  law 
in  existence  on  or  before  October  1.  1956  and 
6  1  percent  to  those  retirees  whose  annuities 
were  computed  under  the  UberuUzed  formula 
made  applicable  after  October  1  1966  by  the 
1956  .'etirement  amendments  to  the  Teach- 
ers Retirement  Ac:  Increases  retroactive 
to  December  1  1965  HR  11439  Public 
Law  89- 

Sducation 

Books  for  handicapped ;  Extends  to  other 
handicapped  pe.-son.s  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  which  authorizes  that  bcKiks  and 
other  materials  be  furnished  to  the  blind, 
S    3093   passed   Senate  June  29 

Salary  Increase  for  overseas  teachers:  Pro- 
vides for  approximately  a  10  percent  Increase 
for  teachers  m  the  overseas  dependent  school 
system.     Public  Law  89-391. 

Federal  employees 

Additional  supe-'grades:  Provides  for  the 
establishment  of  certain  management,  ad- 
ministrative, scientific,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment positions  in  GS-16  through  18 
and  other  comparable  salary  levels,  S  2393 
passed  Senate  September  1,  1965;  passed 
House  amended  June  6,  1966 

Assistant  Postmaster  General  Creates  a 
sixth  ix)6ltlon  of  Asslst.ant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral In  the  Post  Office  Department  to  be  In 
charge  of  research,  development,  and  con- 
struction engineering  programs,  H.R  13822 
Public  Law  89- 

Back  pay:  Consolidates  and  liberalizes 
existing  law  on  the  restoration  of  an  em- 
ployee to  his  position  after  an  adverse  action 
against  him  has  been  found  by  appellate 
authority  to  have  been  erroncijus  or  un- 
justified.    Public  Law  89-380 

Civil  service  retirement :  Permits  the 
natural  child  of  a  deceased  Federal  em- 
ployee who  dies  without  survivors  eligible 
to  receive  a  survivor  annuity  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  to 
share  In  the  distribution  of  any  money  on 
deposit  In  the  fund  which  belongs  to  the 
deceased   employee.     Public   Law   89-407 

Congressional  employees-  Preserves  the 
retirement,  group  life,  and  health  benefit* 
for  congressional  employees  receiving  fellow- 
ships irom  the  American  Political  Science 
.Association,     Public   Law   89-379. 

Federal  workweek:  Permits  variation  of  the 
+0-hour  workweek  of  Peder.-d  employee's  for 
educational  purposes      Public  Law  89-478 

Hazardous  duty  pay:  Permits  the  payment 
of  premium  compensation  lup  to  25  percent) 
to  Classification  Act  employees  for  perlcxls  of 
work  Involving  hazardous  conditions  HJl. 
3."^3.'5      Public   Law   89-     . 
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Interior  employees  medical  expense* :  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  use 
appropriated  funds  for  the  payment  ol  medi- 
cal care  of  temporary  and  seasonal  employees 
and  employees  located  In  Isolated  areas  who 
become  disabled  because  of  Injury  or  Ulness 
not  attributable  to  official  work.  S.  2153 
passed  Senate  March  4. 

Life  insurance  Removes  the  celling  limita- 
tion and  changes  the  payment  ratio.  H.R. 
6926  passed  Senate,  amended.  March  17. 

Star  route  pay  raises  Provides  for  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  adjustment  In  the  con- 
tract price  of  certain  star  route  contracts 
whenever  the  Consximer  Price  Index  reflects 
an  Increase  of  at  least  1  percent  In  1  year. 
Llialts  Increase  to  not  more  than  $15,000  of 
any  star  route  contract.  HJl.  2085.  Public 
L^w  89- 

Finance 

Bank  mergers:  Establishes  new  and  uni- 
form standards  for  bank  merger  approvals 
by  regrulatory  agencies:  requires  that  anti- 
trust action  be  flled  within  30  days;  permits 
mergers  on  basis  of  community  need  and 
public  interest  if  these  factors  predominate; 
exempts  mergers  completed  prior  to  June  17. 
1963      Public  Law  8»-356 

Bankruptcy  Act  amendments:  Amends 
chapter  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  give 
the  court  supervisory  power  over  all  fees  paid 
from  whatever  source.  S  1923  passed  Senate 
March  4. 

Bankruptcy  liens:  Rearranges  the  priority 
of  liens  in  bankruptcy  to  sutxsrdlnate  Fed- 
eral tax  liens  to  statutory  liens.  H.R.  136. 
Public  Law  8»- 

Bankruptcy  referees:  Amends  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  prohibit  referees  or  part-time 
referees  from  acting  as  trustee  or  receiver  In 
any  proceeding  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
Public  Law  89-414. 

Bankruptcy — Tax  priority  Provides  for  dis- 
charge In  bankruptcy  of  Federal  taxes  due 
more  than  3  years  except  withholding  taxes 
and  income  taxes  where  no  return  was  flled, 
or  where  fraud  is  Involved.  HJl.  3438.  Pub- 
lic Law  8S»- 

Pederal  Reserve  purchases:  Extends  until 
June  30.  1968  ihe  present  authority  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  securities 
direct  from  the  Treasury  In  amounts  not  to 
exceed  *5  billion  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.     S   3368      Public  Law  89- 

GATT  negotiutlons  Expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  our  trade  negotiators  should 
limit  their  offers  of  concessions  to  authority 
prescribed  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100 
passed  Senate  June  29 

Vote:  Senate  passage  69  (43  Democrats.  26 
Republicans) — 8  (7  Democrats,  1  Republi- 
can I . 

Use  of  foreign  currencies:  Provides  per- 
manent authority  for  Federal  agencies  to  use 
authorized  foreign  ctirrencies  held  by  the 
United  States  for  other  than  specified  pro- 
gTamiB  but  requires  a  reimbursement  to  the 
Treasury  by  the  agency  using  the  funds.  S 
801  passed  Senate  March  22 

General  government 

AdmlnUtratlve  Procedtft-e  Act  of  1966:  Re- 
vises and  updates  existing  administrative 
priv:edure8  with  new  ones  designed  to  In- 
crease the  efficiency  and  fairness  of  the  ad- 
ministrative process.  S.  1336  passed  Senate 
June  31. 

Attorney's  fees  Removed  arbitrary  limita- 
tions on  attorney's  fees  for  services  rendered 
in  proceedings  before  administrative  agen- 
cies of  the  United  St.ites  S  1522  passed 
Senate  June  13. 

Freedom  of  information  Revises  section  3 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  true  Federal  public  records  statute  by 
requiring  the  availability,  to  any  member  of 
the  public,  of  all  of  the  executive  branch 
records  described  in  lt.5  requirements,  except 
those  Involving  matters  which  come  under 
stated  exemptions.  S.  1160.  Public  Iaw 
89-     . 


Poatai  savings:  Discontinues  US  Postal 
Savings  System  30  days  after  enactment. 
Public  Law  89-377. 

Uniform  time:  Provides  for  uniform  day- 
light saving  time  throughout  the  United 
States  beginning  In  1967  unless  a  State  votes 
to  remain  on  standard  time.  Requires  any 
State  or  subdivision  using  daylight  saving 
time  In  1966  to  commence  It  on  the  last  Sun- 
day in  April  and  end  it  on  the  last  Sunday  In 
October.     Public   Law  89-387. 

Health 

Food  and  drug  Allows  manufactiu"ers  of 
candy  to  use  Ingredients  which  have  been 
approved  as  safe  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.     Public  Law  89-477 

Fish  protein  concentrate  Inaugurates  an 
accelerated  5-year  program  of  tish  protein 
concentrate  research  Including  authority  to 
construct  five  demonstration  plants.  S.  2720 
passed  Senate  June  27. 

Housing 

Vice  President's  residence :  Authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $750,000  for  the  construc- 
tion and  furnishing  of  an  otiiclal  residence 
for  the  Vice  President  to  be  located  on  the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory.  Pub- 
lic Law  83-386. 

International 
China — Loan  of  naval  vessels:   Authorizes 
lending  one  destroyer  and  one  destroyer  es- 
cort to  the  Republic  of  China      Public  Law 
89  398. 

Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  amend- 
ments Protects  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  by  requiring  complete  public  disclo- 
sure by  persons  acting  for  or  in  the  interests 
of  foreign  principals  where  their  activities 
are  political  In  nature  or  border  on  the  po- 
litical. Such  public  disclosures  as  required, 
by  the  act  will  permit  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  Identities  and  activities  of 
such  persons  and  thus  be  better  able  to  ap- 
praise them  and  the  purposes  for  which  they 
act       S.    693.      Public     Law    89-      . 

Foreign  gifts  and  decorations:  Establishes 
uniform  basic  standards  for  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  and  decorations  by  persons  employed 
by  the  U.S.  Government  under  specified  con- 
ditions     S.   2463   passed   Senate  May    17. 

Interama:  Authorizes  the  President  to 
provide  for  US  participation  in  the  Inter- 
Anverlcan  Cultural  and  Trade  Center,  known 
as  Interama,  in  Miami,  Fla  a  permanent  In- 
ternational fair  to  serve  as  a  meeting  ground 
for  the  governments  and  Industries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  other  areas  of  the 
world.     Public  Law  89-355. 

Vote-  Senate  passjige  56  (43  Democrats. 
13  Republicans) — 18  (6  Democrats.  12  Repub- 
licans) . 

international  Orgrantzatlons  Immunities 
Act  Provides  for  tax  and  customs  exemp- 
tion of  the  European  Space  Research  Orga- 
nization and  for  tax  exemption  of  their  for- 
eign employees      Public  Law  89-353. 

International  Petroleum  Exposition:  Au- 
thorizes the  President  to  invite  the  States  of 
the  Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate 
in  the  International  Petroleum  Exposition  to 
be  held  m  Tulsa,  Okla  ,  May  12  through  21, 
1966  Senate  Joint  Resolution  63  passed  Sen- 
ate February  10. 

Nonprollferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons:  Ex- 
presses to  the  President  that  the  Senate 
commends  his  efforts  to  negotiate  an  Inter- 
national agreement  limiting  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  supports  the  principle 
of  additional  efforts  which  the  President 
deems  appropriate  and  necessary  in  the  In- 
terest of  peace  and  for  the  solution  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  problems.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 179  adopted  May  17. 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
Hl.story  :  Increases  the  celling  on  US  contri- 
butions to  the  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History  from  $50,000  a  year  to 
$75,000  and  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 


expenses  of  U.S.  participation  m  InatlUjU 
activities  (estimated  at  $3,000  a  yearj.  Ssn- 
ate  Joint  Resolution  108  passed  Senate  Ua* 
12.  ' 

United  States>Mexlco  flood  control:  Au- 
thorizes conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  Joint 
construction  by  United  SUtes  and  Mexico  of 
flood  control  project  for  the  Tlajuana  Bivar 
S.  2540  passed  Senate  March  8. 

The  1972  'Winter  Olympics:  Approves  selec- 
tion of  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  support! 
Its  recommendation  that  Utah  be  designated 
as  the  site  for  the  1972  Winter  Olympic 
Games.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7i 
passed  Senate  March  14;  passed  House  April  4 

World  Health  Assembly:  Authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $500,000  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  extend  an  Inrt- 
tatlon  to  the  World  Health  Organization  to 
hold  the  22d  World  Health  Assembly  la 
Boston,  Mass    in  1969.     Public  Law  89-357 

Judicial 

Court  of  Claims:  Authorizes  the  President 
to  appoint  two  additional  Judges  for  the  V&. 
Court  of  Claims,  subject  to  Senate  confir- 
mation     Public  Law  89-425 

Federal  Claims  Collection  Act :  Authorizes 
heads  of  agencies  or  their  designees  to  com- 
promise claims  that  do  not  e.xceed  $20,000, 
and  are  claims  for  money  or  property  arising 
out  of  activities  of  the  agency  or  are  re- 
ferred to  It  HR  13651  passed  Senate 
amended  June  27 

Federal  Judgeships:  Creates  45  new  Fed- 
eral Judgeships.  10  circuit  court  and  35  dis- 
trict  court       Public   Law  89-372 

Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  amendment  Pro- 
vides authority  to  the  heads  of  Federal  agen- 
cies for  admiiiistrative  settlement  of  tort 
claims  against  the  United  States.  H  R  3850 
Public  Law  89 

Judgments  Provides  that  In  any  action 
brought  by  or  against  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  or  official  of  the  United  Ststei 
acting  In  his  official  capacity,  costs  may  be 
awarded  by  the  court  to  the  prevailing  party 
H.R    14182.      Pxibllc  Law  89- 

Statute  of  limitations:  Establishes  statute* 
of  limitations  which  will  apply  to  contract 
and  tort  actions  brought  by  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment.     H  R    136,'>2      Public  Law  89- 

Labor 
Railway  labor:  Eliminates  the  large  back- 
log of  undecided  claims  of  railroad  employees 
pending  before  the  National  Railroad  Ad- 
justment Board,  and  provides  equal  appor- 
tunliy  for  Judicial  review  of  awards  by  this 
Board  to  employees  and  employers.  Public 
Law  89-456. 

Af  emortaJs 

Boy  Scouts:  Pays  tribute  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  on  the  occasion  of  the  50ih  annlva'- 
sary  of  their  charter,  and  expresses  recogni- 
tion for  their  public  service  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  68  passed  Senate  Febru- 
ary  10:   passed  House  amended  February  21 

Chamlzal  Treaty  National  Memorial'  Pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  the  Chaml- 
zal Treaty  National  Memorial  In  El  Paso, 
Tex.     H  R.  7402.     Public  Law  89-     . 

Fort  Union  Trading  Post:  Authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Fort  Union  Trading 
Post  National  Historic  Site.  N  Dak.  and 
Mont.,  to  commemorate  the  significant  role 
of  Port  Union  as  a  fur  trading  past  during 
the  early  history  of  our  Nation  Public  Uw 
89-458 

I*wia  and  Clark  Trail  Commission  au- 
thorization; Adds  Illinois  to  the  list  »■ 
States  entitled  to  represent;ition  on  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission  and  In- 
creases the  annual  authorization  from 
825.000  to  $35,000.     Public  Law  89-475 

National  Air  Museum  •  Provides  for  memo- 
rializing space  flight  as  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  Museum.  HJl.  6125  Public  UW 
89-     . 

Roanoke  Island  memorial :  EsUbllshe*  tie 
Roanoke      Island      Memorial      Commlaalon. 


!«orth  Carolina.     Senate  Concurrent  Besolu- 

iion  3i)  passed  Senate  June  8. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill:  Designates  April  9, 

5966  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill  Day.  the  third 

inuiversary  of  the  date  U.S    citizenship  was 

conferred  on  Sir  Wlnson.    Public  Law  89-385 

Resource    'buildup 

Contiguous  fishery  zone  Establishes  a  12- 
m:le  fishery  zone  off  the  U.S.  coast.  S  2218 
pissed  Senate  June  20 

Feasibility  study:  Authorizes  the  Secretan;- 
of  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  a  Connecticut  River  National 
RfcreatiVm  .\rea  In  the  States  of  Connecticut. 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire    S    3510.     Passed   Senate  June   30 

Pisherv'  resource?  survey  Directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  conduct  a  survey  on  the 
extent  and  condition  of  the  inland  and 
.'•oastal  fl-sliery  resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29  passed  Senate 
June  7 

Pur  Seal  Act  of  1966:  Implement*  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Conservation  of  North  Pacific 
Pur  Seals  ,^:id  gives  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
broader  dLscretlon  In  the  administration  of 
the  Pnbilof  Islands  encouraging  self-gov- 
ernment    S.  2102  passed  Senate  June  20 

Manson  Irrigation  unit.  Washington 
Autliorlzes  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
tonstnict  operate,  and  maintain  the  Man- 
son  unit  Cheland  Division,  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  Project.  Washington  The  estimated 
co6t  of  $13  344,000  will  be  repaid  within  50 
years  by  the  water  and  power  users,  with  the 
eicepUon  of  $150,000  to  be  used  for  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes.  S  490  passed  House 
amended  Marcb  30. 

Manne  resources  and  engineering  develop- 
ment: This  bill  furthers  ocean  engineering 
and  exploration,  expands  marine  science  and 
technology,  and  Intensifies  development  and 
utilization  of  ocean.  Continental  Shelf,  and 
Great  Lakes  resources.     Public  Law  89-454 

Missouri  River  Basin  project:  Increases  by 
»80  million  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  contin- 
uing work  on  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect   HR    14312.     Public  Law  89-     . 

Mount  Rogers  Recreational  Area:  Author- 
ises the  establishment  of  the  Mount  Rc>ger8 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  Jefferson 
NaUonal  Forest  In  Virginia.  Public  Law 
89-438 

Public  land  leasing:  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  enter  into  leases  for  a 
period  of  25  years  under  the  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act  which  will  permit 
States  and  local  units  of  government  to  plan 
and  develop  Federal  lands  under  lease  to 
them  with  Federal  participation  as  provided 
for  In  tJie  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
l^lnd  Ait      Public  Law  89-457. 

Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  amend- 
ments Broadens  and  strengthens  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1950.  which  Is 
dealgned  to  encourage  State  and  local  par- 
ticipation In  the  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  reclamation  projects  In  their  own 
localities     S.  602.     Conferees  agreed  June  3. 

Tualatin  Federal  reclamation  project.  Ore- 
gon- Authorizes  up  to  $23  million  for  the 
Pedersi  construction  of  the  Tualatin  Federal 
reclamat! -n  project.  In  Washington  County. 
Ore?     S   254      In  conference 

Taxes 

Armed  Forces — tax  treatment-  Provides 
that  retired  servicemen  are  to  l>e  taxed  only 
on  the  amount  they  acttially  receive  as  re- 
"r«l  pay  The  amount  of  anv  reduction  to 
provide  sun-.vor  annuities  wouid  be  excluded. 
Mtate  and  pift  tax  exclusions  are  also  pro- 
wled.    Public  Law  89-365. 

Estate  tax  deficiencies:  Amends  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1939  to  provide  that 
"any  part  of  a  deficlencv  with  respect  to 
«t»te  ux  liability  te  due  to  fraud  with  In- 
wnt  to  evade  tax.  the  penalty  to  be  Imposed 
">  »0  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
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deficiency  rather  than  60  i>ercent  of  the  total 
tax  liability.     Public  Law  89-359. 

Expropriation  recoveries  Provides  a  new 
set  of  rules  for  the  tax  treatment  to  be 
accorded  recoveries  of  foreign  expropria- 
tion losses  Generally,  the  new  rules  limit 
the  tax  on  the  recovery  to  the  benefit  pre- 
viously received  in  deducting  the  loss. 
Public  Law  89-384 

Tux  court:  Liberalizes  the  computation 
of  benefits  for  retired  Judges  of  the  Tax 
Court  by  basing  their  pension  on  the  salary 
of  the  "office"  rather  than  actual  salary  at 
the  time  of  retirement,  thereby  permitting 
pay  raises  to  be  passed  on  to  retired  Judges. 
Public  Law  89-354. 

Tax  exempt  savings  Institutions:  Provides 
Income  tax  exemption  for  certain  nonprofit 
organizations  operated  to  provide  reserve 
funds  for  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
subjects  them  to  unrelated  business  Income 
tax.     Public  Law  89-352. 

Undistributed  taxable  Income:  Provides 
tl-at  undistributed  taxable  income  made 
within  2^2  months  after  close  of  taxable 
year  to  shareholders  of  certain  small  busi- 
ness corporations  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  made  before  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year.     Public    Law    89-389. 

Duties 

Bauxite:  Continues  until  July  15,  1966,  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alumina  ajid 
bauxite.     Public  Law  89-440 

Chicory:  Extends  until  June  30,  1969,  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  crude  chicory  and  the 
reduction  In  ground  chicory.  Public  Law 
89-439. 

Copra:  Makes  permanent  the  duty-free 
treatment  or  lower  rates  of  duty  tempiorarlly 
applicable  to  copra,  palm  nuts,  and  palm  nut 
kernels,  their  oils,  and  specified  fatty  acids, 
salts,  and  other  chemical  products  derived 
from  the  oils     Public  Law  89-388. 

Corkboard :  Makes  permanent  the  existing 
duly-free  treatment  for  certain  corkboard 
Insulation.     Public  Law  89-431. 

Electrodes;  Extends  until  July  16,  1968.  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes  imported  for 
use  In  producing  aluminum.  Public  Law 
89-434. 

Graphite:  Makes  f>ermanent  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  natural 
graphite.     Public  Law  89-433. 

Heptanolc  acid:  Continues  until  Augtist  8, 
1969.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
heptanolc  acid      Public  Law  89-432. 

Household  effects:  Makes  permanent  tbe 
existing  duty-free  treatment  of  personal  and 
household  effects  brought  into  the  United 
States  under  Government  c«xler8.  Public 
Law  89-436. 

Shoe  lathes:  Continues  until  the  close  of 
June  30.  1969,  the  existing  Buspenston  of 
duty  on  certain  copying  shoe  lathes.  Public 
Law  89-437, 

Tropical  hardwocxls:  Siispends  the  duty  on 
tropical  hardwoods  until  January  I,  1968. 
Public  Law  89-392 

Transportation  and  communications 

Construction  dlfTerentlal  subsidies;  Ex- 
tends for  1  year  the  present  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  construction 
differential  subsidy  payments  of  a  maximum 
of  55  fjercent  on  new  merchant  vessel  con- 
struction. S.  2858  passed  Senate  June  15; 
passed  Hotise  amended  June  20. 

Dogs  and  catf :  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transportation, 
sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and  certain 
other  animals  intended  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  research  or  experimentation.  H  R. 
13881.     In  conference. 

Obscene  telephoning:  Makes  It  a  Federal 
offense  to  make  obscene  or  harassing  tele- 
phone calls  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
S.  2825  passed  Senate  June  29. 


Radio  frequencies — harmful  Interference: 
Provides  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission with  adequate  authority  to  deal 
with  increasingly  acute  interference  prob- 
lems arising  from  expanded  usage  of  electrl- 
()r\  and  electronic  devices  which  cause,  or 
^re  capable  of  CAusing  harmful  interference 
to  radio  reception  S.  1015  passed  Senate 
June  2. 

Small  vessels:  Simplifies  the  admeasure- 
ment  of  small   vessels.     Public   Law   89-476. 

War  risk  insurance:  Extends  war  risk  in- 
surance authority  until  September  7,  1970. 
which  permits  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  provide  war  risk  Insurance  for  the  pro- 
tection of  aircraft  and  persons  together  with 
Other  liabilities  pertaining  to  aircraft  when 
commercial  insurance  cannot  be  obtained  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  Public 
Law  89-447. 

Veferanj! 

Burial  allowances;  Extends  the  statutory 
burial  allowance  to  certain  veterans  whose 
deaths  occur  as  a  result  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability.     Public  X>aw  89-360. 

Disabled  veterans — cars:  Authorizes  the 
VA  to  make  grants  toward  the  purchase  of 
a  car  for  certain  veterans  of  the  cold  war  who 
suffer  serious  service-connected  disabilities. 
S.  1 199  passed  Senate  June  9. 

Disappeared  veteran:  Provides  that  where 
a  veteran  receiving  a  pension  disappears,  the 
VA  may  pay  his  peorton  to  his  wife  and 
children.     Public  Law  89-467. 

Hospitalization:  Restricts  the  conditions 
under  which  benefits  are  immediately  re- 
duced upon  readmlssion  of  veterans  for  hos- 
pltallHitlon  or  other  Institutional  care  Pub- 
lic Law  89-362 

Hoeplt-al  and  ntirslng  care  In  Alaska  and 
Hawaii :  Broadens  tbe  definition  of  tbe  term 
"Veterans'  Administration  facilities"  to  in- 
clude private  contract  facllUlM  for  war  vet- 
erans In  a  State  which  Is  not  contlnguous  to 
the  48  contlnguous  States  (Alaska  and 
Hawaii) .     8  662  passed  Senate  June  8. 

Service  connected:  LlberallJEes  dependency 
and  Indemnity  oompensation  (DIG)  to  the 
surviving  parents  and  children  of  a  veteran 
who  died  as  a  result  of  servtce-connected 
causes  by  Increasing  the  monthly  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  rates  and  the 
applicable  annual  Income  limitation  pro- 
visions, and  provides  for  certain  exclusions 
from  the  computation  of  aMQusl  Income  In 
the  (^ase  of  dependent  parents.  H.R.  14347 
passed  Senate  amended  June  27. 

Travel  expenses :  Authorlaes  the  payment 
of  actual  neceseary  travel  expenses,  or  a  mile- 
age allowance  In  lieu  thereof,  to  any  pyerson, 
to  or  from  a  'Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility or  oUier  place,  in  oonnectlon  wltb  voca- 
tional reliabllltatlon,  oouneellng  reqtilred 
pursuant  to  tbe  war  orphans  educational 
assistance  program,  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treatment,  examination,  or  care. 
Public  Law  8&-455. 

Widows:  Allows  the  widow  of  a  veteran, 
who  died  from  a  service-connected  disability. 
left  to  care  for  eight  or  more  children  the 
same  benefits  that  the  children  of  a  widow 
left  In  similar  clrcumstancee  would  receive 
under  the  pension  program.  Public  Law  8«- 
466. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  JULY  11.  1966 

Mr.  METCALP.  In  accordance  with 
the  resolution  previously  adopted — 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  804,  as 
amended — I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  ad.1ourninent  until  12  o'clock  noon, 
Monday.  July  11.  1966. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  July  11,  1966. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  30,  1966: 

AGENCY  roR  International  Development 

WUllam  S.  Gaud,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  tor  Interna- 
tional Development,   vice  David  Elliott  Bell. 

V.3.  ADVI90RT  Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultttral  Ajttairs 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  U  S,  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational H^ucatlonal  and  Cultural  Affairs 
for  terms  expiring  May  11,  1969,  and  until 
their  successors  are  appointed  and  have 
qualified  (reappointments): 

Dr.  Walter  Adams,  of  Michigan, 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Smiley,  of  Colorado. 

Dr.  Pauline  Tompkins,  of  Maine. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  June  30,  1966 ; 
Nation,al   Endowment   for  tkx  Humanittbs 

Bamaby  C  Keener,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  for  a  term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday,  June  30,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  following  prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Hay.  All  Saints'  Epis- 
copal Church,  Winter  Park,  Fla.: 

Be  not  conformed  to  this  world:  but  be 
ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that 
good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect,  vHll 
of  God.— Romans  12:  2. 

Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  hast  called  our  Nation  to  a  place  of 
trust  and  responsibility  throughout  the 
world,  we  humbly  thank  Thee  for  all  the 
ways  in  which  Thou  hast  ble«ssed  and 
guided  us  in  the  past  and  present;  con- 
tinually inspire,  we  pray  Thee,  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  to  whom  Thou  hast 
committed  the  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship of  this  Nation:  hold  before  them 
Thy  standard  of  truth  and  justice,  there- 
by saving  them  from  all  ungenerous 
Judgments.  Direct  and  prosper  all  their 
considerations  and  endeavors  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Thy  glory,  the  safety, 
honor,  and  welfare  of  all  Thy  people, 
that  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  jus- 
tice may  be  established  among  us  for 
all  generations ;  granting  them  the  will  to 
make  all  their  choices  in  accordance  with 
Thy  will,  so  that  we  aU  may  take  our 
part  in  the  fulfillment  of  Thy  purpose — 
through  Jesus  ChrLst  our  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 


President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 
On  June  17,  1966: 

H.R.  15151.  An  act  to  permit  the  planting 
of  alternate  cops  on  acreage  which  Is  un- 
planted  because  of  a  natural  disaster 
On  June  18,  1966: 
H.R   11748.  An  act  to  amend  section  111  of 
title    38,    United    States    Code,    to    authorize 
the   prepayment  of   certain   expenses   associ- 
ated with   the  travel  of  veterans  to  or  from 
a  Veterans'  Administration  facility  or  other 
place,   in   connection   with   vocational   reha- 
bilitation or  counseling,  or  for  tiie   purpose 
of  examination,  tieatment.  or  care. 
On  June  20,  1966: 

H.R.  706  An  act  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  special  .lajustment  boards  upon  the 
request  either  of  representatives  of  employ- 
ees or  of  c.%mers  to  resolve  disputes  otherwise 
referable  to  the  National  Railroad  .^dju.'^t- 
ment  Board,  and  to  make  all  awards  of  such 
Board  final; 

MR.  :i957  An  act  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Port  Union  TYadlng  Post  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  N.  Dak.  and  Mont  ,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  R  6G46  An  act  to  amend  the  Recrea- 
tion ,inrt  Public  Purooses  Act  pertaining  to 
the  leasing  of  public  lands  to  btates  and 
their  political  subdivisions;  and 

H  R  10431.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
St.vtes  In  trust  tor  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe. 

On  June  21,  1966: 

HM  2290.  An  act  lor  the  reUef  of  Charlotte 
Schulz; 

H.R  13366.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  aluminum  fromi  the  national  stockpile; 

H  R  13768.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dispo- 
sal of  celestlte  from  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

H.R  13769  An  act  to  authorize  the  dispo- 
sal of  cordage  ilber  ( sisal)  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.R.  13770.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  crocldollte  asbestos  (harsh)  from 
the  supplemental  stockpile;  and 

H.R.  13773.   Ail    act    to    authorize    the    dls- 
pixal  of  opium  from  the  national  stockpile 
On  June  22.  1966: 

H.R.  3177.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  in  certain  cases;  and 

H.R.  9961.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
where  a  veteran  receiving  pension  under  ttils 
chapter  disappears,  the  Administrator  may 
pay  the  pension  otherwise  payable  to  the 
wife  and  children. 

On  June  23,  1966: 

H.R.  3692.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  William 
P.  Kuhlman; 

H.R.  5533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kunlkl 
Nagano  Zwlefelhofer; 

H.R.  8219.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cho 
Myung  Soon  and  Cho  Myung  Hee; 

H.R.  8833.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sarah 
Antoinette  Cappationa; 

H.R.  9643,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haider 
Raza  and  his  wife,  Irene  Raza,  and  their 
children.  Afzal  Anthony  and  Haider  Ray- 
mond Raza; 

H  R.  10133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prttz  A 
Prerlchs; 

H.R.  10838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
at  Bau  OalUe,  Pla.; 

H.R  12396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elton 
P.  Johnson;  and 

H.R.  13676.  An  act  to  amend  the  TarltT 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  U)  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  copper  be  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

On  June  24.  1966 

H.R.  1233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Chung  Woo; 

H.R.  3774.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
01«zowa; 


H.R.  5003  An  act  for  the  relief  or  Eyji, 
gella  G.  Latsls; 

H.R.  6984  An  act  Uj  amend  sectlong  J275 
and  2276  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended 
with  respect  to  certain  lands  granted  to  tb» 
States; 

H.R  10357.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sink- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anxilversary  of  the  founding  of  tiie  U.S 
Secret  Service; 

as,.  15124.  An  act  to  amend  section  3i6  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  u 
amended;  and 

H  R.  15202.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  p«. 
rlod  beginning  on  July  1.  1966.  and  ending  00 
June  30.  1967.  a  temporary  Increase  In  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  m  secUon  21  oJ 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
On  June  29.  1966: 

H  R.  6438.  An  act  to  authorize  any  execu- 
tive department  or  independent  establish- 
ment of  the  Oovernment,  or  any  bureau  or 
office  thereof,  to  make  appropriate  account- 
ing adjustment  or  relmbursempiit  between 
tiie  resi>ectlve  appropriations  available  to 
such  departments  and  establishmems,  or  any 
bureau  or  office  tiiereof, 

H  R.  6615  An  act  to  supplement  the  act  of 
October  6.  1964,  establishing  the  Lewis  snd 
Clark  Trull  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

H.R  7042.  An  act  to  amend  section  402((li 
of  the  Federal  Pood,  Driig,  and  CosmeUc 
Act;  and 

H  R  14266.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Poet  Office  Dopanmente, 
the  Elxecutlve  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies  for  the  ltoc«l 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.'5scd  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  6125.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  72a 
of  the  79th  Congress  and  Public  Law  85-935, 
relating  to  the  National  Air  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

H  R,  13125.  An  act  to  amend  the  provlsloni 
of  tlUe  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  tlie 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

HJl.  14888.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  28.  1947.  as  amended,  to  authortw 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  in 
screw-worm  eradication  in  Mexico. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  p>assed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  2825  An  act  to  amend  the  Ctimmualca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce; 

S.  3093  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of  March 
3.  1931.  and  October  9.  1962  relating  to  the 
fxirnlshlng  of  books  and  other  materlala  tc 
the  blind  so  as  to  autiiori/'e  the  furnishing 
of  such  b<x)ks  and  other  materials  to  other 
handicapped  persons: 

S  3106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Alberto 
L   Martinez: 

S.  3110  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  B 
Cuervo; 

S  3141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horn  Sheet 
See  and  his  wife.  Hom  Mon  Hlng: 
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S  322;,!    .'Vn    act    for    the    relief    of    Dusko 

8  Con  Res.  100,  Concurrent  resolution  to 
fipress  the  sense  of  Congres-s  with  respect  to 
-e.tain  atrrrenients  which  would  necessitate 
'..■if  mocJi.'^catlon  of  duties  or  other  Import 
restncilons:  and 

6.J  Res  168,  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
■^f  Presicli'iit  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
:J.n  designating  the  7-day  period  beginning 
i.ictoticr  2  and  ending  October  8  of  each  year 
is  -Spring  Garden  Planting  Week" 


GOLDEN  WEDDING  ANNTVERSARY 
OF  PRESIDENT  AND  MRS.  DWIGHT 
EISENHOWER 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
a.ianimou.s  consent  to  address  the  House 
;or  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'!' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
.'ow.  July  !•  1966.  is  the  golden  weddiiitr 
a.-imver.sary  of  President  and  Mr.s. 
Dwight  Elsenhower.  Tliis  is  the  flr.st 
ump  m  119  yeai-s  that  a  President  and  his 
lady  have  reached  this  golden  anni- 
\(Ts&T}-  period  It  is  only  the  tliird  time 
i!  has  happened  in  the  hi.story  of  our 
count  r\' 

To  celebrate  this  occasion,  a  distin- 
irulshed  bipartisan  group,  includms^ 
President  Truman,  Bob  Hope,  and  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sui-y.  Rob- 
e.'t  Anderson,  have  set  up  a  tribute  to 
President  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower.  People 
ail  over  thi  country  who  wish  to  express 
iheir  appreciation  to  our  former  Presi- 
dent and  his  lady  are  being  asked  to  make 
:heir  conlnbution  to  a  cause  that  is  ver\' 
close  to  President  Eisenhower's  heart,  the 
new  Ei-senhower  College  in  Seneca  Falls, 
N.Y,,  In  my  congressional  district,  a  col- 
lege which  is  now  in  the  process  of  devel- 
opment and  which  plans  to  open  its  doors 
ai  a  liberal  arts,  coeducational  institu- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1967. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  Members  of 
ihii  House  in  extending  to  President  and 
Mrs  Eisenhower  our  warm  and  sincere 
congratulations  on  this  very  happy  oc- 
casion. I  feel  sure  too  that  the  response 
that  will  be  made  to  Eisenhower  College 
in  tribute  to  President  and  Mrs.  Eisen- 
tower,  will  do  much  to  move  forward  an 
educailoiml  project  which  has  the  warm 
and  sincere  support  of  the  beloved  former 
President. 

Mr.  GERALX)  R.  FX3RD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
»111  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
^  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  All  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  have  personally  ex- 
Pres.sed  congratulations  and  very  best 
»'ishes  to  General  Eisenhower  and  Mrs. 
wsenhower  on  their  50th  anniversary. 
"is a  great  milestone  in  their  wonderfiU 
i"e.  and  all  of  us  hope  they  will  have 
^ni-  more  years  of  mutual  happiness 
"«1  good  health. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  a  great  Presi- 
«nt  that  a  new  educational  Institution 
°*»  been  established  known  as  Eisen- 
*^f*f  College  I  am  sure  It  wUl  have  a 
outingulshed  and  productive  career  In 
r'i^.^onal  circles.  All  of  us  hope  that 
"•  WUl  do  as  well  educationally  as  Gen- 


eral Eiseiihower  did  in  his  threat  career 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation. 

In  closing  let  me  reiterate  my  congrat- 
ulations to  General  and  Mrs.  Eisenhov,  er 
on  their  golden  weddmg  anniversary. 
They  are  beloved  by  all  Americans  and 
we  wish  them  well. 

Mr  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  >ield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  join  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Yoik  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  in  this  woi-d 
of  tribute.  All  Members,  I  am  sure,  join 
in  this  expression  of  congratulations  to  a 
gi-eat  and  i>eloved  American  and  his  gra- 
cious lady. 

I  am  also  happy  that  a  college  identi- 
fied with  the  former  President's  name  is 
ijeiiig  established  in  New  York  I  believe 
this  is  quite  appropiiate.  It  was  in  up- 
state New  York,  at  West  Point,  that  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  received  his  college  edu- 
cation, winch  led  to  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  military  careers  in  the  hlstoi-y 
of  our  countrj-  and  was  followed,  of 
course,  by  his  election  as  Pi-esident  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr  .STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


BOMBING  OF  OIL  STORAGE  AREAS. 
IN  HAIPHONG  AND  HANOI 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  bombing  of  the  oil  storage  areas 
in  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  creates  a  situa- 
tion which  each  Member  of  Congress 
finds  difficult  to  sidestep.  He  either  ap- 
proves, or  he  disapproves.  There  is  no 
neutrality. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  one  Is 
elated  over  this  decision  to  bomb.  For 
President  Johnson,  it  was  particularly 
soul  rending.  To  Inflict  death  In  any 
form,  and  on  any  person,  is  an  action 
which  no  normal  person  desires  to  take, 
under  any  circumstances. 

But  that  is  not  the  question  before  us. 
The  issue,  simply  put.  Is  whether  we  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  decision  to  stop 
the  flow  of  arms  and  materiel  which  were 
being  illegally  imported  Into  South  Viet- 
nam, for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down 
our  own  troops,  as  well  as  those  of  our 
allies  This  was  a  difficult,  but  an  in- 
evitable military  decision.  We  cannot 
ask  American  soldiers  to  risk  their  lives 
in  combat  without  our  taking  reasonable 
militarj-  measures  to  reduce  their  risk. 
To  be  humane  is  divine,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  lives  and  safety  of  our 
own  troops. 

This  conflict  Is  not  of  our  own 
choosing.  We  did  not  ask  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  come  swarming  down 
across  the  17th  parallel,  in  violation  of 
the  Greneva  accord  of  1954.  The  decision 
was  theirs  It  was  made  years  before  we 
ever    set    foot,    militarily    speaking,    In 


South  Vietnam  It  was  oiily  a  matter  of 
days,  or  week.'-,  following  the  Geneve 
accord  that  the  North  Vietnamese  sought 
means  to  violate  it.  and  to  subject  th* 
South  Vietname.se  to  their  evil  domina- 
tion It  was  they  who  sowed  the  tares 
and  now  are  reaping,  the  bitter  harvest 

I  support  the  President  iii  this  action 
I  supixirt  him  because  he  was  right,  and 
what  he  did  was  nece.ssary. 

Our  troops  in  the  field  are  not  crying 
for  our  sympathy.  They  are  certainly 
not  crying  to  be  pulled  out  of  combat. 
W'hat  they  are  crying  for  is  our  support^ — 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 

I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  give  them 
that  support.  The  Communists  aie 
counting  on  our  becoming  weak  and  vac- 
illatiiig.  Irresolutioi^  is  our  only  real 
enemy.  This  is  the  time  to  show  the 
resolution  needed  to  make  our  prexlous 
efforts  fruitful,  and  to  make  our  present 
sacrifices  not  in  vain 


BOMBING  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uiian- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ext€nd  my 
remarks.  »- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  SiJeaker.  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  is  abso- 
lutely right  in  using  every  means  at  his 
disposal  to  save  the  lives  of  American 
boys  in  Vietnam.  My  people  support  the 
President's  action  in  bombing  the  pe- 
troleum dumps  at  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
To  wait  for  this  fuel  to  bring  mortar 
shells,  mines,  and  ammunition  to  kill 
American  soldiers  would  be  foolish  and 
tragic.  These  targets  were  strictly  mili- 
tary— the  same  as  a  rifle  or  grenade  in 
the  hands  of  an  enemj-  soldier. 

Our  combat  soldiers  at  the  front  in 
Vietnam  are  performing  superbly.  Their 
gallantry  smd  determination  offer  no  en- 
couragement to  the  enemy.  The  Com- 
munist aggressor,  however,  is  encour- 
aged to  continue  his  aggression  by  irre- 
sponsible speeches  and  statements  of 
some  at  home.  Those  in  the  United 
States  who  create  disimity  are  aiding  the 
Communists  in  their  ambition  to  con- 
quer southeast  Asia.  Those  who  advo- 
cate coalition  government  with  the  Viet- 
cong  are  aiding  the  Communists  In  their 
ambition  to  overnm  southeast  Asia. 
Those  who  demonstrate  against  Ameri- 
can policy  to  halt  aggression  are  aiding 
the  enemy.  Those  In  the  United  States 
who  charge  that  our  American  troops  are 
immoral  are  echoing  the  h.vsterical 
charges  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Miio  Tse- 
tung  and  are  thus  aiding  those  would- 
be  conquerors  of  Asia.  The  charge  that 
our  fighting  men  are  immoral  Is  a  charge 
leveled  at  every  mother  and  father  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  charge  leveled  at 
the  very  foundation  stone  of  our  Ameri- 
can Christian  philosophy.  This  charge 
is  not  true,  but  nevertheless  encourages 
the  enemy  in  its  dreams  of  world  con- 
quest. 

In  South  Vietnam  our  men  are  en- 
gaged In  a  desE>erate  struggle  to  defeat 
the  atheist  Communist  aggressors.    They 
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are  proving  that  "GKxl  is  not  dead." 
They  are  flighting  under  the  banner  of 
ethics,  morality,  and  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  the  individual. 

The  moral  climate  of  our  men  in  South 
Vietnam  excels  that  of  any  combat  area 
In  modem  times.  Chapels  are  going  up 
everywhere.  Hospltsds,  medicine,  and 
ministry  are  available  to  our  men,  our 
friends  and  enemies. 

Our  men  are  fighting  the  atheist 
enemy  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
fighting  poverty,  suffering,  disease,  and 
oppression.  In  no  war  has  the  moral 
chasm  been  wider  than  between  our  men 
and  the  atheist  enemy  who  have  no  re- 
gard for  human  life.  The  line  is  clearly 
drawn  In  South  Vietnam  between  our 
men  whi  are  fighting  to  preserve  in- 
dividual liberty  and  high  moral  stand- 
ards as  opposed  to  filth,  terror,  sabotage, 
and  disregard  for  the  individual  as  mani- 
fested by  the  Communist  Invader. 

The  United  States  will  persevere  until 
victory  in  South  Vietnam.  We  will  per- 
severe until  the  Communists  are  halted 
In  their  diabolical  plan  to  pillage  and 
plunder  southeast  Asia  and  use  these  re- 
sources to  conquer  Asia  and  the  free 
world 


NATIONAL  SPRING  GARDEN 
PLANTINO  WEEK 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  observed  with  interest  the 
renewed  enthusiasm  of  our  citizens  In 
beautifying  the  land  we  live  In.  This 
enthusiasm  is  apparent  wherever  we 
turn.  It  is  seen  in  the  landscaping  of 
our  public  parks  and  buildings.  In  our 
schools.  Groups  ranging  from  school- 
children to  civic  associations  and  pro- 
fessional and  garden  organizations  are 
taking  another  look  at  the  quality  of  our 
surroundings,  and,  It  would  seem,  finding 
room  for  vast  Improvement. 

The  Impetus  for  this  Interest  In  beau- 
ty, as  you  know,  came  from  the  leader- 
ship given  by  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son and  the  White  Hoiise  Conference  on 
Natural  Beauty  In  May  1965. 

Literally,  It  might  be  said  that  beauty 
Is  springing  up  all  over  the  place.  When 
a  city  or  community  starts  to  spruce  up, 
everyone  seems  to  want  to  pitch  in. 
Telephone  companies  have  designed 
booths  that  enhance  new  .wttlngs  amid 
flowering  shrubs,  trees,  and  flowers.  Ur- 
ban authorities  have  planted  tens  of 
thousands  of  roses,  tulips,  and  dalTodils 
In  squares  and  parks,  and  giant  flower 
pots  brlmmhig  with  geraniiuns  and  p>e- 
tunlas  add  splashes  of  color  to  sidewalks. 
One  hotel  has  an  unusual  garden  on  the 
roof  of  Its  ballroom  that  has  no  public 
access — it  is  solely  to  give  gueata  a  pleas- 
ant view  from  their  windows. 

All  of  this  represents  a  sharp  break 
with  the  recent  past  in  which  litter  and 
clutter  seemed  to  be  dominant  charac- 
teristics of  our  way  of  life.  I  am  anxious 
to  see  beauty  replace  ugliness  wherever 


it  Is  found.  I  want  all  of  our  people  to 
be  "beauty-minded,"  and  I  believe  that 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  we  must  start 
at  the  beginning — in  our  own  homes  and 
gardens. 

A  National  Spring  Garden  Planting 
Week  Committee  has  recently  been 
formed  for  this  very  purpose.  It  is  made 
up  of  groups  and  organizations  among 
whom  beautiflcation  has  long  been  a 
unifying  theme.  They  include  National 
and  State  garden  clubs,  garden  writers. 
State  horticultural  societies,  and  leading 
trade  associations  and  organizations  who 
feel  a  special  responsibility  for  creating 
a  more  beautiful  environment  for  our- 
selves and  our  children. 

In  discussing  this  display  of  citizen 
concern  for  beautiflcation  with  my  col- 
league in  the  other  body.  Senator  Warren 
G.  Magnuson.  we  agreed  that  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  create  a  frame- 
work that  will  bring  beautiflcation  to  the 
most  personal  level,  one  in  which  each 
of  us  can  participate.  We  agreed  that 
many  of  the  plans  offered  at  last  year's 
White  House  Conference  can  best  be  Im- 
plemented by  citizens  who  are  them- 
selves active  In  promoting  beautiflcation 
of  their  homes  and  communities 

I  therefore  offer  a  Joint  resolution  to 
create  a  National  Spring  Garden  Plant- 
ing Week,  to  be  declared  each  year  by 
the  President  as  the  first  full  week  of 
October.  During  this  week,  people  in 
communities  throughout  the  land  will  be 
urged  to  plant  lawns,  trees,  shrubs,  bulb 
flowers,  and  other  annuals  to  insure  that 
spring  will  bring  with  It  more  beautiful 
homes  and  gardens.  The  fall  period  was 
selected  because  It  Is  the  Ideal  time  for 
plantings  of  the  permanent  or  annual 
type.  Fall  is  the  time  to  begin  planting 
spring  gardens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernors of  oxir  States,  the  mayors  and 
civic  leaders  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and 
all  of  our  citizens  who  are  concerned 
about  the  kind  of  surroundings  In  which 
we  live  will  wholeheartedly  support  the 
leadership  that  we  In  Congress  provide. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  reso- 
lution so  that  It  can  be  approved  prior 
to  October  1966. 

The  groups  listed  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks,  who  make  up  National  Spring 
Garden  Planting  Week  Committee,  will 
reach  literally  millions  of  people  who.  In 
turn,  will  Join  effectively  in  this  national 
crusade  for  beauty.  This  resolution,  I 
believe,  will  be  an  effective  means  of  giv- 
ing support  to  the  national  leadership 
provided  by  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
whose  dream  of  a  more  beautiful  America 
has  already  been  rewarded  with  dramat- 
ic proof  that  people  are  hungry  for  beauty 
In  their  lives. 
The  list  referred  to  follows: 

National  Spring  Oasdkn  Planting  Wekk 
CoMicrrm 

Mlaa  Eraesta  Ballard,  Executive  Secretary, 
The  Pennsylvania  Horttcultural  Society. 

Mr   Richard  Beatty,  Editor.  House  Beautl- 
ful"8  special  publiofttloiiB  division. 

Mr.  Clifford  W.  B«iison,   Executive  Secre- 
tary, The  American  Iris  Society 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Beaaesen,  Horticultural  Edi- 
tor. Ohio  State  University. 

Mr.  John  Burton  Brlmer,  Garden  Editor. 
The  MacmllUn  Company. 

Mlas  Minnie  Hall  Brown.  Garden  Writer. 


Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Bryant,  Editor,  Florist  »m 
Nursery  Exchange. 

Mr.  CarroU  C.  Calklna.  Associate  tiXtat 
House  Beautiful  magazine. 

Mrs.  Morgan  A.  Casey,  President,  laUnu 
tlonal  Garden  Club,  Inc. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Crooks.  Garden  Writer. 

Mr.  Ben  Arthur  Davis.  Hope  Haven  G«nteE 
Service. 

Mr.  Douglas  M.  Pellowes.  Garden  Writer 

Mrs.  Marshall  E.  Pord,  Garden  Writer 

Miss  Jean  Poeter,  Garden  Writer. 

Mrs.  Earl  H.  Hath,  Executive  Secretary  N» 
tlonal   Council  of   State  Garden  Clubs   Inc 

Mr.  W.  Ray  Hastings,  Executive  Secretary 
All-America  Selections. 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Jones.  Garden  Writer  SDOk»n» 
Dally  Chronicle.  '    ^^ 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Lederer,  Executive  Vice  Prw- 
tdent.  The  American  Association  of  Nurserr- 
men.  ' 

Mr,  Alfred  B.  La  Gasse,  Executive  Director 
National  Recreation  &  Park  Association. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lewis.  President,  American  Sat 
Society. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Nowadnlck,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Northwest  Bulb  Growers  .\ssocl»- 
tlon. 

Miss  Mary  OBrlen,  Editor,  Beautiful  Gar- 
dening &  Living  Outdoors  magazine. 

Mr  C.  Dan  Pennell,  Secretary,  American 
Peony  Society. 

Mr.  Ted  Sabells,  Chairman,  Washln^toB 
State  Bulb  Commission. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Schery,  Director,  Lawn  In- 
stitute. 

Mrs.  Raymond  T.  Schmelzele.  Town  i 
Country  Garden  Club. 

Miss  Rachel  Snyder,  Editor  In  Chief, 
Flower  &  Garden  magazine. 

Mr.  George  Spade,  ExecuUve  Secrttarr, 
Men's  Garden  Clubs  of  America. 

Mr.  Gustave  Springer,  Director,  Nether- 
lands Plower-bulb  Institute. 

Mr.  C.  Powers  Taylor,  President,  Landscape 
Nursery  Council. 

Mr.  Pellx  R.  Tyroler,  President,  National 
Tulip  Society. 

Dr.  Cynthia  Weetcott,  "The  Plant  Doctor." 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Whltaker.  Executive  8ecr»- 
tary,  American  Plant  Ll/e  Society. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  White.  Director,  Horticul- 
ture Research  Institute,  Inc. 

Dr.  Donald  Wyman.  The  Arnold  Arboretum 
with  Harvard  University. 
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POLICY  OP  FIRMNESS  PAYS 
DIVIDENDS 

Mr.  SKI  .DEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  »A 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8ELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
auguration tomorrow  of  Joaquin  Balt- 
guer  represents  not  only  a  victory  for  tb« 
cause  of  representative  government  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  but  also  a  vindica- 
tion of  a  policy  of  firmness  In  the  face  of 
Communist  subversive  aggression.  A« 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  I  supported  the 
President's  action  of  last  year  In  moving 
quickly  to  prevent  the  establishment  ol 
another  Communist  base  In  the  Carib- 
bean. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  wot 
those  who  severely  criticized  this  decision 
to  act  against  a  potential  Communist 
takeover  in  Santo  Domingo.  These  op- 
ponents of  that  declsicm.  many  of  whoo 
are  now  among  the  chorus  crltlclring  oor 
stand  against  CcMnmunlst  aggression  to 


Vietnam,  were  vocal  and  vehement  in 
;tielr  denunciation  of  oiu-  troop  action  in 
^  Dominlcsui  Republic. 

ftrhaps  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
gne  of  these  critics  of  last  year  publicly 
to  reconsider  their  petition  in  light  of  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  Dominican 
ivatSion. 

Nevertheless,  It  would  be  well,  at  a  time 
then  fresh  outcries  are  being  raised 
igalnst  this  country's  determination  to 
safeguard  freedom  In  southeast  Asia,  If 
we  reminded  these  critics  that  a  policy  of 
flimness  against  Red  aggression  In  our 
awn  hemisphere  has  resulted  In  a  victory 
for  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
&nd  the  free  world. 

I  congratulate  the  pe<H>le  of  the  Domin- 
ion Republic  on  their  new  administra- 
tion, and  on  the  successful  manner  In 
which  they  have  emerged  from  a  difficult 
period  in  their  history.  And  I  commend 
ihoee  who  formulated  and  stood  firm  In 
behalf  of  a  policy  which  produced  this 
result.  

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
onanimous  consent  that  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have  until 
midnight  Tuesday,  July  12,  1966,  to  file 
additional  and  minority  views  on  the 
bill  H.R.  14765. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York' 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary'  inquiry. 
Has  the  report  been  filed  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  report  has  been 
aied. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  I  withdraw  my 
objection.  Mr.  Sp>eaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  a  request  that 
other  members  might  have  permission 
until  July  12  midnight  to  file  minority  or 
other  views     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.     And  additional  views. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  I  withdraw  my 
objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 


WILL  THE  UNITED  STATES  STAND 
FIRM  NOW  THE  REDS  ARE  FAL- 
TERING? 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
»n  sure  that  a  great  majority  of  Amerl- 
(^s  joined  me  in  a  long-awaited  sigh 
°'  '^'*ef  as  this  Nation  undoubtedly 
^"^  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  bomb- 
^«ooth  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  yesterdav 
|iiere  is  no  way  to  reckon  the  number  of 
^ncan  soldiers'  lives  that  were  saved 
°y  UUs  attack  on  the  supply  nerve-center 
w  the  Vletcong.  There  Is  no  way  to  count 
"^e  days  wr  have  lopped  from  whatever 
we  calendar  is  which  reckons  our  length 
M  stay  there  Nor  is  there  anv  wav  to 
CZ*^  ^he  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  this 
■^mblng  ha,s  brought  about.     But  each 


of  these  benefits  has  been  achieved, 
though  we  will  never  know  how  much 
each  represents. 

The  President,  with  a  dread-flUed  de- 
cision to  make,  took  longer  than  msuiy  of 
us  wanted  hun  to  take  to  come  to  this 
point,  but  I  am  the  first  to  say  that  we 
do  not  have  the  knowledge  available  to 
him  and  I  bow  to  his  judgment. 

I  know  that  his  decision  to  interdict 
the  Communist  supply  lines  will  not  be 
looked  upon  with  any  pleasure  by  the 
peaceniks  both  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment who  have  aided  and  comforted  the 
enemy  with  their  endless  dissent,  but  that 
is  of  no  importance.  Their  totally  un- 
realistic view  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
cannot  be  accommcxlated  while  Ameri- 
can soldiers  are  dying. 

What  is  important  is  that  this  Nation 
stand  firm  on  the  homefront  now  that 
the  war  front  Is  firmer  than  It  has  ever 
been.  Anyone  with  even  a  passing 
knowledge  of  the  FYench  effort  in  Viet- 
nam knows  that  their  expeditionary  force 
fought  the  Commimlsts  valiantly  for  10 
years  and  the  outcome  of  that  war  might 
have  been  different  had  not  Communists 
on  the  homefront  In  Prance  undermined 
the  morale  of  the  people  and  rob  them  of 
the  will  to  win.  The  French  force  at 
Dienbienphu  did  not  suffer  a  military  de- 
feat, since  less  than  10.000  men  from  an 
army  of  270,000  were  engaged  In  the  tat- 
tle. The  French  at  home  no  longer  had 
the  will  to  continue  the  war.  This  Na- 
tion must  not  make  the  same  mistake ;  we 
must  not  lose  the  will  to  win. 

Columnist  William  S.  White  drove 
home  this  point  In  his  colimin  In  today's 
Washington  Post  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  every  Member,  as  follows: 
The  Mortal  Issue— Will  tJNrrEii  States 
Stand  F^rm  as  Reds  Paltkb? 
(By  William  S.  WhU«) 

The  mortal  Issue  in  South  Vletnsim  has  now 
demonstrably  narrowed  down  to  a  single  real 
question  Will  the  people  of  the  United 
States  stand  firm  against  CommunlBt  aggree- 
slon,  now  thai  li  is  In  8ol>er  fact  a  losing  ag- 
gression mlUtarily,  until  the  assailants  can 
be  forced  to  enter  honorable  peace  arrange- 
ments' 

The  interconnected  question  Is  this:  Will  a 
handful  of  pacifist-minded  Senators — the 
Ftjlrbights,  the  Robert  Kennedys  and  so 
on — continue,  however  good  the  motives  of 
ihelr  endless  "dissent,"  to  give  the  Commu- 
nisms hope  that  the  will  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can majority  will  indeed  falter  at  last? 

President  Johnson  and  other  officials  of  this 
Government  have  for  .some  time  believed  that 
the  true  battlefield  was  shifting  from  the 
fro.Tt  lines  in  Vietnam  to  the  home  front  here. 
Now,  every  scrap  of  Independent  informa- 
tion from  the  Communists  themselves — in- 
terviews with  captured  Red  officers,  surveys 
by  detached  American  correspondents,  wholly 
unpolitical  inLelligence  reports — tells  one 
story  and  one  alone. 

This,  simply.  Is  that  the  Communist  in- 
vaders themselves  now  admit  that  they 
cannot  defeat  the  Allies  in  South  Vietnam — 
unless  American  home  divisions  become  so 
savage  as  to  enfeeble  the  whole  underpinning 
of  the  Allied  efforts. 

The  plain  reality  Is  that  thU  war  against 
Communist  aggression  cannot  now  be  lost  on 
the  actual  firing  line. 

For  proof  the  most  Important  fact  Is  that 
the  rainy  season  May-October  Bed  offensive 
which  every  year  before  this  has  all  but  cut 
South  Vietnam  in  two  has  this  year  been 
effectively  halted  before  it  could  t>egln. 


A  second  important  fact  Is  In  the  now  lost 
attempt  of  the  Buddhist  poUtico-clerlcal  ex- 
tremists to  overthrow  Premier  Ky  That 
they  were  defeated  is  significant,  of  course. 
But  It  Is  even  more  meaningful  that  they 
tried  It  at  all.  Why?  Because  as  power- 
seekers  the  prize— control  of  South  Viet- 
nam— was  for  the  first  time  of  genuine  value. 
Why  genuine?  Because  for  the  first  time  It 
was  plain  that  to  have  political  control  of 
South  Vietnam  would  mean  something;  that 
South  Vietnam  was  not  going  to  fall  to  Com- 
munist conquest  What  plotters  would  seri- 
ously seek  to  seize  a  regime  In  Inxmlnent 
danger  of  falling  to  a  Communist  Invader 
whose  first  act  would  be  to  take  off  the  beads 
of  that  regime? 

And  U  the  Communists  have  passed  the 
point  of  no  return  in  purely  military  terms, 
they  have  also  passed  it  In  Asian  political 
terms  All  of  Asia  except  that  part  of  it  al- 
ready In  the  Red  Chinese  grip  Is  accepting 
now  the  bottom  reality  that  South  Vietnam's 
rescue  from  attack  Is  Indeed  the  salvation  of 
all  the  reet. 

One  Illustration  of  this  Is  In  a  recent 
speech  by  the  leftist  Singapore  Prime  minis- 
ter Lee  Kuan  Yew  which  has  had  little  or  DO 
publicity  here.  In  a  talk  before  a  Socialist 
Club  In  Singapore  Lee  said  bluntly  that 
whatever  their  Ideologies  the  "little  flabea" 
In  Asia  would  be  swallowed  one  by  one  If  the 
United  States  allowed  South  Vietnam  to  faU 
Into  Red  China's  bands. 

"Do  you  believe."  he  went  on.  "that  the 
Indians  are  stooges  and  lackeys  of  the  Ameri- 
cans? Do  you  believe  that  Pakistan  Is  a 
lackey  of  the  Amertcans''  TTiey  are  friends 
of  China.  TTien  there  are  the  Burmese  TTiey 
are  the  best  neutralists  In  Asia.  How  Is  It 
that  none  of  them  have  reelly  said  'this  is  a 
crime  against  humanity  committed  by  the 
Americans"'" 

They  have  not  said  It  Lee  went  on,  for  the 
simple  retaon  that  they  know  the  Commu- 
nist attack  on  South  Vietnam  mtist  not  be 
allowed  to  be  repeated  If  there  Is  to  be  any 
safety  left  In  all  Asia 


RECLAMATION  BUREAU  WANTS  TO 
EDCPAND 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
story  of  how  one  small  towTi  helped  it- 
self and  benefited  its  adjacent  area,  was 
included  in  an  editorial  In  the  Shreve- 
port  Journal  on  June  23.  The  fact  that 
the  town  In  question  happens  to  be  my 
hometowTi  may  have  attracted  my  at- 
tention, but  the  stOH''  would  be  worth 
everj'one's  attention,  regardless  Plain 
Dealing.  La.,  l.s  a  town  of  some  1.200  en- 
terprising, hard-working  peonle,  who.  in 
this  instance,  had  no  hesitation  to  vote 
a  bond  issue  of  $172,377  as  their  share 
In  building  three  reservoir  dams  for 
their  area. 

This  editorial  Is  an  Inspiration  and  I 
would  like  for  every  Member  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  It : 

Reclamation  BfREAU  Wants  To  Expand 

Before  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956  was  enacted  certain  congress- 
men attempted  through  that  legislation  to 
extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  C.S  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  from  the  17  Western  states 
to  all  other  states  and  territories.  Congress 
wisely  rejected  tbeir  proptosal  before  passing 
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the  bin.  Now  another  effort  Is  being  made 
through  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  1956 
law 

The  revived  proposal  would  empnawer  the 
Bureau  to  furnish  assistance  In  developing 
small  water-resource  projects  In  31  E^astern 
States  Just  as  it  has  been  doing  In  the  West. 
Of  course,  the  agency  would  have  to  estab- 
lish offices  In  all  these  states  and  staff  them 
with  admlnl8trntors  l»>chnlclans,  engineers, 
geologists  and  clerical  personnel. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  Justification  for 
extending  the  Bureaus  Jurisdiction  with 
substantial  Increa-ses  In  operating  expenses 
The  Bureaus  help  Is  not  needed,  because 
adf'quatp  rtK,-:BWnoc  In  the  development  of 
small  re.serviMr.s  and  related  projects  Is  avail- 
able to  oommvmltles  In  the  31  states  through 
Soil  Conservation  Service  programs. 

The  Watershed  and  Flood  Protection  Act 
of  1956.  administered  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultxire.  actually  accomplishes 
more  for  development  of  wnter  resources  on 
a  small  scale  than  do^s  the  companion  Rec- 
lamation Act  adnUnlstered  by  the  US  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  While  the  latter 
art  Is  concerned  with  the  construction  of 
small  reservoirs  In  relation  to  Irrigation 
needs  It  ignores  land  cun.servatlon  practices. 
In  sharp  contrast,  the  watershed  law  re- 
quires that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  farm- 
ers m  a  drainage  area  above  an  Impound- 
ment agree  to  follow  recfinimended  soil  con- 
servation measvires.  Technical  help  Is  fur- 
nl9h»d  farmers  for  carrying  out  those  rec- 
ommendations. 

Anybody  who  questions  the  value  of  this 
legislation  should  go  to  Plain  Dealing  and 
talk  with  townspeople  and  farmers  of  the 
area  Taking  advantage  of  the  Watershed 
Act,  the  community  passed  a  bond  Is.sue  of 
$172,377  to  qualify  for  federal  funds  to  biUld 
three  reservoir  dams.  Severt^l  state  agencies 
also  contributed  money  to  the  project  which 
prevents  flooding  and  provides  for  recrea- 
tion and  municipal  water  use. 

When  the  Red  River  and  its  majnr  tribu- 
taries were  raging  this  spring  PUiln  Dealing 
was  In  no  danger  of  high  water.  But  until 
tbo^e  dams  were  constructed  and  conserva- 
tion measures  were  taken  on  neighboring 
lands  the  town  was  flooded  on  an  average  of 
four  tunes  a  year. 

As  expanded  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  would  only  duplicate  existing 
activities,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this 
agency  Is  chiefly  interested  in  the  proposal 
as  a  means  of  building  Itself  up  at  taxpay- 
ers" expense.  Here  In  an  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  take  a  firm  stand  againtt  un- 
necessary growth  of  government. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  URGED  TO 
APPROVE  GRANT  p-OR  NEW  YORK 
CITY  CODE  ENFORCEMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RY-AN  Mr.  Sr/eaker,  on  Decem- 
be'-  2-?.  1965.  New  York  City  filed  an  ap- 
p'.lc.^tion  for  a  code  enforcement  grant 
under  sect  m  117  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  PS  amended  On  June  14  of  this 
year  th''  Sec  eta ry  of  the  Department  of 
Hjusag    and    Urban    Development    re- 


jected  this  application  on  the  grounds 
that,  and  I  quote  him: 

New  York  City  does  not  adequately  meet 
the  established  housing  code  requirement;' 
for  a  code  enforcement  grant. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment entirely  frustrates  the  intent  of 
Congress.  When  we  enacted  this  pro- 
vision our  purpose  was  to  make  available 
to  cities  the  funds  to  cany  on  active 
programs  of  code  enforcement,  to  ar- 
rest blight  and  deterioration,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  slums.  The  pfTect 
of  this  decision  will  be  to  accelerate  the 
incidence  of  slums  in  New  York  City  and 
to  deny  the  city  the  necessary  tools  to 
prevent  further  deterioration  of  our 
housintj  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Secietary  to 
reverse  his  decision  in  this  matter.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  eliminate  sliuiis 
in  our  cities  if  the  Great  Society  program 
is  to  have  any  meaning  for  urban  resi- 
dents. Tlie  code  enforcement  pi'ogram 
which  we  in  Congre.ss  enacted  is  jxjten- 
tially  one  of  the  most  u.seful  means  of 
improving  our  cities. 

In  the  Huu.'-lng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  19^:5,  Public  Law  89-117,  we 
provided  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  may  grant  funds 
to  the  various  cities  to  aid  them  in  code 
enforcement  iiroprams.  These  grants 
were  aimed  at  tho.st  deteriorated  or  de- 
teriorating areas  in  which  vigorous  code 
enforcement  might  be  exix^cted  to  arrest 
the  decline  cf  the  area.  Provision  was 
especially  made  that  these  grants  could 
be  used  to  cover  the  costs  not  only  of  code 
enforcement,  but  also  those  for  the  repair 
01  necessary  st-eets,  curbs,  and  sidewalks, 
and  for  .street  lighting,  tree  planting,  and 
simi'ar  improvements.  In  the  Sunple- 
mentai  Appioi)nati>in  Act  of  1966,  Public 
Law  89-309,  the  Congress  appropriated 
no  to  $75  million  to  specifically  imple- 
ment this  program. 

To  date  only  10  grants  have  been  made 
under  this  program  to  various  cities 
around  the  country,  and  the  total  amount 
■.;ranted  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  been  less 
thrn  $8  miUion. 

The  New  York  City  application  asked 
for  funds  in  order  to  carry  the  code  en- 
forcement projects  in  eicht  ai-eas  of  the 
ci'y  where  the  need  is  creat  Are  these 
are;'.s  to  be  denied  essential  services  be- 
cause New  York  City's  housing  laws  have 
not  been  compiled  to  the  .satisfaction  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development? 

If  \v<>  look  fit  the  record  as  A!  SnilTh 
used  to  say,  New  York  City  does  have 
laws  and  administrative  regulations 
dealing  with  housing.  It  has  a  multiple 
dwelling  law,  a  buildings  code,  a  health 
code,  a  sanitary  code,  zoning  laws,  build- 
ings department  regulations,  and  other 
regulations  and  provisions  of  the  city 
charter — all  of  which  constitute  the 
enuivalent  of  the  model  housing  codes 
In  short.  New  York  City  has  hou.sing  laws 
which  can  be  enforced,  which  should  be 
enforced  and  which — If  properly  en- 
forced—  would  go  a  long  way  toward  ar- 
resting the  rapid  decay  of  our  housiitg 


supply.  All  the  city  asks  is  funds  to  help 
enforce  the  laws  properly. 

Now  the  Department  of  Housing  am 
Urban  Development  calls  these  laws  ud 
regrulations  inadequate,  largely  becaoK 
they  are  not  compiled  in  one  unified 
body, 

Mr  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  New  Yart 
City  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get  to  deal 
with  its  housing  problems.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Uie  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  should  narrowly 
interpret  the  law.  resorting  to  technicali- 
ties to  defeat  the  puipose  of  the  law 
which  we  enacted.  The  New  York  City 
application  covers  109,540  dwelling  unite 
which  house  probably  more  than  one- 
half  a  million  people  who  should  not  be 
made  to  suffer  any  longer  I  again  call 
upon  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  approve  New 
York  City's  code  enforcement  applies- 
tion. 
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HORTON  BILL  BRINGS  NATIONAL 
GUARD  TECHNICIANS  UNDER 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  BEGIN- 
NING JULY  1. 1966 

Mr,  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  U)  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  mv 
privilefTe  today  to  submit  a  bill  that  will 
clarify  the  status  of  nearly  40  000  mer 
and  women  whose  lives  are  devoted  to 
the  senice  and  defen.se  of  this  Nation 
I  am  speaking  about  the  National  Guard 
technicians  who  deserve  much  of  the 
credit  for  keeping  our  National  Guard  in 
a  .state  of  constant  rcadine.s.s. 

Under  my  bill.  National  Gunrd  tech- 
nicians would  clearly  fall  within  thedefi- 
niiion  of  Federal  employmerit,  and  would 
be  eligible  for  Federal  employment  bene- 
fits. At  the  present  time,  the.^e  tech- 
nicians are  caufht  in  the  middle  of  a 
lepnlistic  diOiculty  which  leaves  their 
employment  status  unanswered.  Thus. 
they  are  not  recei\inp  employment  or  re- 
tirement benefits  from  either  the  State; 
or  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  L«- 
Kue  is  higli  on  the  priority  list  of  meas- 
ures before  our  distinguished  Armed 
Semices  Committee,  and  that  it  will  be 
considered  soon  after  the  committee  dis- 
poses of  other  urgent  matters  before  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
need  and  support  for  this  legislation,  I 
would  Uke  at  this  point  in  the  Record  to 
submit  letters  I  have  received  urging  pas- 
sage of  such  a  bill,  including  correspond- 
ence from  the  distinguished  Governor 
of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller: 

State  of  New  York. 

EXECVTIVE    Chambkh. 
Albany.  May  12.  J9<« 
Hun    Pr.ank   Horton 
Howe  Office  Building. 

Wa.<ihington.  DC  _ 

Dear    Prank      On    Aprtl    twentieth,   H* 

1455fl   W.1S   introduced   Inlc  the  Congre*  ^ 

Congressman  HtBiasT  of   the  C-ommitlee  on 


Armed  Services.  I  understand  that  addi- 
tional and  identical  bills  have  subsequently 
bwn  Introduced. 

These  bills  are  Intended  primarily  to  pro- 
vide federal  retirement  beneflte  for  fuU-tlme 
tKhnlcians  employed  by  the  Army  and  Air- 
NaUonal  Guard,  among  other  objectives 
Sucb  action  would  be  a  long-overdue  recog- 
nition ol  the  dedicated  service  to  slate  and 
nation  rendered  by  some  38,000  National 
Guard  technicians  In  the  tlnlt«d  States  in- 
cluding more  than  2,200  In  the  State  of  New 
York  who  have  found  themselves  without 
Bdequiite  retirement  benefits. 

.'Vlihou^'h  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
State  iCh.ief  Lif  Staff  to  the  Governor  in  New 
York  I  h,■l,^  the  authority  to  hire  these  tech- 
nltian.s,  -.lie  Federal  government  establishes 
the  position.';  determines  the  compensation, 
tpproprUtes  the  funds  and  signs  the  pay- 
checlcs.  Thus  because  they  are  neither 
clearly  ft:ite  nor  clearly  federal  employees, 
they  h.i\e  been  blocked  from  participation 
in  eitliiT  .-itate  vr  federal  retirement  pro- 
gnmi 

AithouKh  New  York  law  would  permit 
technicians  to  participate  in  the  New  York 
State  Employees  Retirement  System  if  the 
Federal  gi'vcrnmeni  would  provide  the  em- 
ployer's .share,  the  present  allowable  contri- 
bution of  the  United  States  (6.5  per  cent  per 
annum.  Including  the  employer's  share  of 
Social  .Security)  is  Uisufflclent — as  It  Is  In 
the  majority  of  Btnte.<i — to  permit  technl- 
cUtu!  to  p:;rtlcipHte  in  state-sponsored  re- 
tirement .'-ystems. 

The  .i;)prii.ich  represented  by  these  bills 
DOW  bef  re  the  Htiuse  would  assure  National 
Guard  torhnlclans  and  their  families  the 
rights  mul  henefit.s  they  .tu.^tly  deserve. 

I  am  Informed  that  a  he;irlng  on  National 
Guard  Technician  Retirement  is  anticipated 
some  time  during  the  next  .several  weeks.  I 
urge  that  each  member  of  New  York's  Con- 
gressional Delegation  work  toward  passage 
of  such  legislation  In  the  Intprests  of  equity 
and  to  fulfill  the  community's  responsibility 
to  these  pen-^onnel  so  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security. 

With  be?t  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Nelson  A  Rockefeller. 

Mn  iTiA  Association  of  New  York, 

Srw  York.  N.Y..  April  30.  1966. 

Hon   FR.ANK  J    HORTON. 

Wousf  0/  Hcprenentatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr  Horton:  The  MlUtla  .Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  Is  an  oreanl7,;ttlon  com- 
posed of  the  :^i>00  officers  and  Warrant  Officers 
of  the  New  York  Armv  and  Air  National 
Guard,  the  Naval  MlUtla  and  New  York 
Guard. 

For  many  y<^ri  ou.'  Organization  has  unan- 
imously p:is.sed  resolutions  during  our  annual 
co.n.'erenre.,  m  favor  of  declaring  National 
Oufird  tecliniclans  federal   employees. 

We  a.»k  your  wholehearted  support  of  HR 


IM57 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A    Wn.M.K. 
Brigadier  General.  NYARNG, 

President. 

Webster.  NY'., 
_    „  June  16.  1966. 

rae  Honorable  Prank  Horton, 
HOii.<f  of  Representatives, 
washtngton.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:    I  am  writing  to  you  about  a  bill 
«^  1«56.  a  bill  to  amend  Title  32  United 
ni?^  1°^^'  ^°  c'arif  y  the  status  of  National 
uuam  Technicians  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  «J^  rpquesting  your  support  on  the  bill, 

would  like  to  see  this  bill  In  effect  1  July 
'»«,  If  at  all  possible, 

I  win  continue  to  support  you  and  be  one 
«  your  loyal  constituents. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Isaac  F.  VanHanehim. 


Rochester.  NY., 

June  17,1966. 
The  Honorable  Prank  J    Hobton, 
House   of    Representatives, 
Wa.shin<fton.    DC. 

Dear  Sik:  I  would  like  you  to  support  the 
Bill  that  is  now  m  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, H.R.  14556.  A  Bill  to  amend  title  32 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of 
National  Guard  Technlclana. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  J  Weber. 

Rochester,  N.Y., 
June  16,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Frank  J.  Hobton, 
House   of   RepreseJitattves. 
Wasliin.gton.    D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  a  full-time  Technician 
therein  for  a  period  of  thirteen  1 13  i  years 

Proposed  Bill  HR  14556  provides  for  retire- 
ment benefits  which  we  Technicians  are  with- 
out, at  the  present  time. 

Your  concern   and   support   of   the   above 
mentioned  Bill  would  be  appreciated 
Respectfully  yours, 

Raymond  Reheero. 


Rochester,  N.Y.  14609, 

June  16.  1966. 
The  Honorable  Prank  J,  Hobton, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.^hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  civilian  technician  in 
your  district  and  I,  like  the  other  38,000  tech- 
nicians In  the  Government  employ  lor  are 
we?),  am  very  Interested  in  the  new  Bill  HR 
14556  and  urge  your  support. 

We.  as  you  probably  know,  feel  very  alone 
and  put-out  because  our  Governor  makes  It 
mandatory  that  we  belong  to  the  Reserve 
Forces,  with  the  possibility  of  being  absorbed 
Into  Federal  service  at  the  stroke  of  a  pen 
and  yet  do  not  recognize  vis  to  share  benefits 
we  feel  we  are  entitled  to.  Having  been  In 
World  War  11  and  again  federalized  during 
the  Korean  War  and  now  the  possibility  of 
a  similar  occurrence,  I  feel  we  are  entitled 
to  a  little  recognition. 

Your  support  for  the  effective  date  of  July 
1,  1966  will  be  appreciated. 

I  remain  your  Constituent. 

Carl  J.  Indovino. 

Macedon,  N.Y.  14502. 

June  15.  1966. 
The  Honorable  Frank  Hobton, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.  20515. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  National  Guard  Tech- 
nician. There  Is  a  Bill  now  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  effects  me  as  a  full  time 
Technician  and  I  am  very  interested  in  its 
passing.  I  would  appreciate  your  fupport 
of  this  Bill  HR  14556  r.  Bill  to  arnend  title  32 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of 
National  Guard  Technicians. 
Thanking  you  in  advance. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  R    Wright 


ROCHESTEH,  NY    14613 

June  16.  1966. 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Horton. 
Houfe  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

As  a  New  York  Army  National  Guard  Tech- 
nician since  1949,  I  urge  you  to  give  your  full 
support  to  Bill  HR  14556  and  I  believe  thle 
bill  should  be  effective  July  Ist.  1966  rather 
than  July   1st,    1967. 

Ernist  E.  Rector. 

Palmyra,  NY.  14522. 

June  IS,  1966. 
Honorable  Congressman  Frank  Horton     I 
am  writing  to  you  on  a  Bill  that  Is  now  In  the 
House  of  Representatlvee.     The  Bill  Is  HJR, 


14556,  a  bill  to  amend  title  32  United  States 
Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard 
Technicians,  and  for  other  purpoGee. 

I'm  a  full  time  National  Guard  Technician 
and  have  worked  eighteen  (l8i  years  on  this 
job  hoping  that  our  Government  would  rec- 
ognize long  and  faithful  service.  There  are 
some  35.000  National  Giiard  Technlclana 
across  the  country  who  receive  a  Federal  pay- 
check but  are  neither  Federal  nor  State  em- 
ployees for  the  purpose  of  participation  in 
retirement  plans,  life  insurance  and  health 
benefits. 

.As  I  understand  It,  this  legislation  has  the 
full  support  and  approval  of  the  D.O.D.  I 
hope  when  this  bill  comes  to  the  Senate  that 
It  will  have  your  full  support  and  If  at  all 
possible  to  have^it  effective  as  of  1  July  1966. 

I  remain  your  loyal  constituent. 

JOSEFH   M.   HEMEN. 


New  York  .Air  National  Guard. 

White  Plains.  .V.V.   Map  6.  1966. 
Honorable  Frank  J,  Horton. 
House  of  Representatives.  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Wa.'i'-inigton.  DC 
Dear  Congressman  Horton:   The  purpose 
of    this    letter    Is    to   respectfully    urge    your 
early    and    favorable    consideration    of    HR 
14556    (National    Guard   Technician    Retire- 
ment)  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Honorable 
F.  Edward  HtBEBT  and  which  was  Introduced 
Into  the  Congress  on  the  20th  of  April 

This  bill  represents  fifteen  years  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion and  the  several  States  to  include  the 
38,000  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  Tech- 
nicians in  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment program. 

While  there  has  never  been  any  question 
as  to  the  valid  and  indeed  moral  need  for 
this  legislation,  all  previous  efforts  have  been 
frustrated  by  technical  obstacles  wWch  have 
arisen  during  the  process  of  clearing  all  of 
the  numerous  Federal  agencies  concerned. 

As  you  know,  the  Technicians  are  those 
full-lime  personnel  who  maintain  the  equip- 
ment, aircraft,  weapon  systems  and  carry 
out  the  day-to-day  administrative  contirju- 
Ity  which  Is  so  vital  to  maintaining  a  ready, 
viable  reserve  force.  The  present  unprece- 
dented hlph  state  of  readiness  of  our  Air 
National  Guard  units  is  positive  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  and  enerpetic  dedication 
of  this  group  of  public  servants.  This  bill 
will  correct  an  inequity  which  for  many  years 
has  denied  them  their  right  to  partlcipat*  In 
a  retirement  system. 

Your  elTorts  to  expedite  early  hearings  and 
ultimate  p,-issage  of  this  long  overdue  legis- 
lation will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to 
these  thousands  of  Techniciaiis  and  will  also 
contribute  substantially  toward  injuring  an 
effective  Air  National  Gu.ird  ready  reserve 
force  for  the  future. 
Sincerely. 

Lewis  A  CtrRTis, 
Major  General,  NYAS'G. 

Commander . 

Rochester   N  Y  ,  May  1 .  19~S. 
H'.ir.   Fr.^nk  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waxhinctrm ,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Horton  Thank  you  for  your  in- 
formative letter  of  14  April  1966  concerning 
H  R.  10457. 

I  am  interested  in  an  early  hearing  and 
passage  of  this  bill,  because  the  bill  correct* 
an  inequity  of  many  years  which  denied  the 
majority  of  technicians  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate In  any  retirement  syrtem  other  th&n 
social  security,  and  the  right  to  receive  other 
fringe  benefits  such  as  group  life  and  health 
insurance  from  their  appropriate  employer 
(the  State  or  the  United  States). 
Sincerely  yours. 

Michael  J  Hooan.  St., 

S.Maf.  NYARNG. 
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RocHrami,  NT.  May  2, 1966. 
Hon.  Pbank  Ho«TOi«, 
House  o/  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  DC 

DxAi  Mk.  Ho«ton  :  It  waa  with  conalderable 
pleasure  that  I  rec«lv©d  your  letter  of  April 
14th.  1966  expreMlng  your  Interest  In  H.R. 
104S7.  ThU  leglBlatlon  has  been  pending  for 
many  years  and  I  am  nvost  gratified  to  know 
that  It  haa  now  reached  its  present  statua 
of  consideration. 

The  National  Guard  technlclana  are  re- 
quired to  work  long  hours  to  accompUah 
the  required  standards  for  unit  reeullnesa. 
This  effort  has  been  put  forth  for  many  year* 
and  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  certainly 
be  In  the  best  Interest  of  our  country  In 
recognizing  the  status  of  dedicated  citizen 
soldiers. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  and  yotir 
thoughtfulness  In  Informing  me  of  the 
status  of  H.R.  10457 

Sincerely  yours. 

EDWARD  J.  Smith. 
Colonel,  Artillery  NYARNG. 

RocHBarxR,  N.Y.. 

June  14,  1966. 
Hon.  Prank  J.  Ho«ton. 
Housi  of  Representatives. 
Washington.   DC. 

Daxa  Sni;  Thank  you  so  much  for  all  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  I  have  received  In 
regard  to  National  Guard  Technicians. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  the  latest  bill 
on  clarifying  the  statxis  of  National  Guard 
Technicians  la  HJl.  14668.  I  should  appre- 
ciate a  copy  of  this  bill  and  any  other  Infor- 
mation available  on  the  progreoa  which  baa 
been  made  on  correcting  the  existing  In- 
equities of  National  Guard  Technicians. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LxoN   A.   Jttdwick. 


AMSTXaSAM.  N.Y., 

May  20,  1966. 
Hon.  FaANK  J.  Hoeton, 
House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAK  Ma.  HoRTON :  I  am  writing  to  ask  your 
support  of  a  bill  that  would  correct  a  long 
standing  inequity  In  employment  standards 
affecting  a  small  minority  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

On  April  20.  1966.  the  Honorable  F.  Edward 
HteRRT  Introduced  a  bill  Into  Congress.  H.R. 
14666.  Techiaclan  Retlrwnent.  Passage  of 
this  bill  would  assure  the  National  Guard  em- 
ployees a  retirement  program  similar  to  the 
Federal  Civil  Service  Employees.  The  entire 
Technician  program  would  thereby  gain 
much  additional  stability  and  s«curlty.  At 
present,  a  Technician  Is  automatically  elim- 
inated from  the  National  Guard  and  Techl- 
clan  employment  at  age  60.  At  this  point, 
he  cannot  collect  Social  Security  Benefits,  his 
only  meaningful  retirement  plan,  at  this 
time. 

I  urge  you  to  become  familiar  with  this 
bill,  HJt.   14666.  and  recognize  Its  need  and 
purpose.      Your    support   of    this    particular 
legislation  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Elizabcth  C.  Hali.. 


Jamaica.  N.Y.. 
February  17.  1966. 
Hon.  Prank  J  Hobton. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Sir:  The  Association  of  Civilian 
Technicians  Inc..  Is  sending  a  dalegatlco  to 
Washington.  DC.  on  34  and  26  PebruAry 
1966.  The  AMoclation  represent*  approxi- 
mately 2400  full  time  civilian  employees  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Guard  In  the  various 
Armories  and  Depots  throughout  New  York 
State. 

The  delegation  will  be  led  by  Its  President. 
Mr.  Vtne«nt  J.  Patemo.    One  of  the  purpoMS 


of  the  visit  Is  to  discuss  with  various  legisla- 
tors the  provisions  of  HR  104S7  which  bill 
effects  us  greatly.  We  Have  learned  through 
news  media  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  proposed  extensive  changes  to  HR  10457 
but  to  date  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
what  changes  are  to  be  made  and  whether 
the  proposed  changes  will  be  to  our  benefit. 
Mindful  of  your  busy  schedxile  and  time 
permitting,  the  delegation  would  be  honored 
If  you  were  able  to  receive  them  for  a  brief 
period. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  A.  O'Brun, 

Secretary,  ACT.  Inc. 

RocHiSTni.  N.Y.. 

January    7,    1966. 
Congressman  Prank  Hobton. 
36th  District  of  New  York, 
107  Federal  Building, 
Rochester,  NY. 

Dkax  Sia:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you 
BO  It  can  be  put  Into  my  file  of  complaints 
in  regards  to  being  employed  by  the  New 
York  State  Arsenal  as  a  Federal  employee  but 
not  being  recognized  as  one  In  other  Govern- 
ment Installations. 

But  under  the  present  conditions  I  cant 
make  a  move.  This  la  too  bad  after  all  the 
years  I  have  spent  and  the  knowledge  I  have 
received  as  acting  U.S.  Property  receiving 
and  disbursing  officer  covering  all  fields  of 
Military  equipment. 

I  only  hope  some  day  something  can  be 
done  as  I  am  getting  older  and  would  like 
to  get  credit  for  the  years  spent  here  at  the 
Arsenal. 

Thanking  you  again  and  the  best  wishes 
for  the  New  Year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mr  Franklin  R.  Hardib.  Sr 

ROCHXSTXR,  N.Y.. 

January  14, 1966. 
Hon.  P'RANK  J.  Hobton. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dbar  Mr.  Horton:  Bncloeed  Is  Information 
sent  to  us  from  our  Syracuse  office  In  regard 
to  the  situation  which  exists  with  National 
Guard  Technicians.  We  believe  that  the 
pamphlet  "A  Search  for  Identity"  explains 
this  position.  This  and  the  several  other 
enclosed  publlshlngs  should  give  a  clearer 
view  of  our  status. 

Objections  to  Bill  H.R.  1045  are: 

a.  Does  not  define  us  either  as  "Federal" 
employees  or  "State"  employees— Just  "'Na- 
tional Guard  Technicians". 

b  Technicians  would  be  carried  under 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  yet  have  no 
Civil  Service  status. 

c.  A  person  employed  under  Section  709 
must  be  a   member  of  the  National   Guard. 

Objections  to  National  Guard  Regulation 
NGR  51  dated  2  Jan.  64: 

a.  Pg  1-3.  par.  1-15.  Technicians  must 
comply  with  the  Hatch  Act  as  admlnUtered 
by  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  yet  have 
no  Civil  Service  Status. 

b.  Pg.  1-1.  par.  1-4.  Non-Guardsmen  can- 
not be  promoted  to  higher  grade  than  that 
held  on  1  Dec.  1960.  Females  cannot  be 
promoted  unless  designated  by  Chief.  Na- 
tional Guard  Btireau. 

c.  Pg.  3-13.  par.  3-38.  Federal  government 
authorlaes  contributions  of  6^%  for  Tech- 
nician participation  of  State  retirement  pro- 
grams according  to  Section  706 — no  cM;tlon. 

d.  Pg.  3-14.  par.  3-39.  Disability  and  death 
benefit  programs — no  action. 

e.  Pg.  3-14.  par.  3-41,  District  of  Columbia 
National  Guard  Technicians  are  members  of 
Federal  Civil  Service  Retirement — why  not 
Technlcia&s  of  other  states? 

f.  Pg.  7-1,  par.  7-1,  T^echnlclans  are  covered 
by  Federal  Employees"  Compensation  Act — 
yet  are  not  considered  "Federal""  employees. 


g  Pg.  7-1.  par.  7-4.  Emphasizes  that  Fed- 
eral  retirement  Is  not  provided  for  Techni- 
cians. 

h.  Pg.  7-1,  par.  7-6,  Technicians  are  undv 
Federal  Unemployment  Compensation,  yat 
ruling  does  not  Imply  that  Technlclaoa  tn 
"Federal"  employees. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  National 
Guardsmen  In  their  military  statua  as 
Ooardamen  (not  as  civilian  employees)  (Vo 
have  a  retirement  plan  after  serving  a  desl|> 
nated  number  of  years  in  the  National  Ouard. 
This  has  no  bearing  In  their  capacity  u  a 
civilian  employee.  Our  problems  are  pursly 
thoee  of  Technicians  in  a  civilian  status. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  you 
and  to  your  staff  for  devoting  so  much  of 
your  valuable  time  to  this  problem.  If  w« 
can  be  of  any  assistance,  feel  free  to  call  oo 
us.  Thanking  you. 
Sincerely. 

LcoK  A.  JxnjwiCK. 

Mrs.  Lotns  R.  Viavattxni. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer.  the  bill  referred  to  In 
many  of  these  letters  is  H.R.  14556.  It 
provides  for  the  same  clarification  as  the 
bill  I  am  submitting,  except  that  my  bill 
would  take  effect  July  1,  1966.  National 
Guard  technicians  have  waited  a  lon« 
time  for  this  recognition  of  their  impor- 
tance to  this  Nation. 

I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  watt 
another  year  to  reap  benefits  that  have 
been  rightfully  theirs  for  many  yean 
already.  Some  of  those  who  have  con- 
tacted me  have  served  as  Guard  techni- 
cians for  more  than  a  decade.  Othen 
are  nearlng  retirement  age,  and  would 
be  ineligible  if  the  bill  does  not  take  ef- 
fect until  1967.  Thus,  I  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  this  condition  in  mind 
when  the  proposal  reaches  the  floor  for 
consideration. 


FEDERAL  BIAS  IN  NATIONAL 
PLUMBING  CODE 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addrea 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  there  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention an  article  entlUed  "USPHS  Code 
Intervention  Stirs  Ire."  which  appeared 
in  the  June  15.  1966.  issue  of  a  periodical 
known  as  the  Contractor,  a  trade  publi- 
cation for  the  plumbing-heatlng-coollni 
industry.  The  article  carried  the  byline 
of  Seth  Shepherd,  who  is  editor  of  the 
publication.  . 

To  state  the  matter  plainly,  the  anicw 
sets  forth  changes  which.  If  true,  consO- 
tute  a  serious  indictment  of  the  rote  " 
the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  in  reel- 
ing the  National  Plumbing  Code.  IJ* 
one  take  a  dim  view  of  a  building  oo« 
involving  the  authority  of  the  U.S.  Heaw 
Department  promulgated  in  the  ni«J™ 
described  in  this  article.  I  submit  that  an 
atmosphere  of  adroit  Parl'^^^J^ 
maneuver  on  the  peat  of  the  VS.  Hn**" 
Service  to  effect  a  power  play  aaaow 
competitive  manufacturers  is  no  pww 
incubator  for  establishing  naUona* 
standards. 


June  SO,  1966 
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Mr.      Speaker,      under      permission 
panted.  I  place  this  article  In  the  Record 
In  order  that  the  Surgeon  General  and 
the  appropriate  committees  of  this  House 
may  proceed  with  this  information  to 
conduct    whatever    investigation    they 
might  consider  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  welfare : 
[From  the  Contractor.  June  15.  1966) 
USPHS  CoDK  Intervkntton  Stirs  Irx 
(By  Seth  Shepherd  i 

Washington. — Further  Intervention  In  the 
ilow-movlnK  revision  of  the  National  Plumb- 
ing Code  by  US.  Public  Health  Service  has 
Bft  off  a  new  rumble  In  the  plumbing  In- 
dustry. Contractor  learned  this  month. 

Some  criticism  of  USPHS  code  domination 
»£Cl  material  partisanship  has  reached  the 
»rs  of  Influential  senators  and  representa- 
tives Two  already  have  asKed  the  Surgeon 
Genera!  for  an  explanation  of  the  code  com- 
mittee work  of  the  agency. 

The  latest  controversy,  which  some  code 
suthoriues  fear  may  set  back  code  revision 
procedure,  developed  after  the  Apr.  28  meet- 
ing here  of  the  A40  Sectional  Committee  of 
the  American  Standards  Association. 

It  was  called  by  Malcolm  C  Hope,  who  is 
tecretary  to  the  committee,  supposedly  to 
consider  only  the  code  appendices.  HofJe  is 
also  chairman  of  the  PHS  Technical  Com- 
mittee on  Plumbing  Standards,  which  Ik  the 
group  responsible  for  revising  and  bringing 
up-to-date  the  11 -year  old  ASA  A40  8  Na- 
tional Plumbing  Code. 

Hope's  chief  Job  Is  as  acting  chief.  Division 
of  Environmental  Engineering  and  Pood  Pro- 
tection. USPHS. 

He  wears  a  fourth  hat  as  alternate  mem- 
ber of  the  Technical  Committee  on  Plumblne 
Standards  representing  the  Conference  of 
State  .Sanitary  Engineers. 

The  charees  of  partiality  by  USPHS  ap- 
parently stem  from  a  surprise  motion  by 
Hope  to  IncUide  approval  of  three  types  of 
plastic  plp)e  in  the  revised  code  despite  a 
voting  procedure  protest  from  the  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Association  of  Plumblng- 
HeaUng-CooUng  Contractors.  Contractor  was 
Informed 

Represented  on  the  ASA  committee  are 
manufacturers  of  various  pipe  materials. 
Including  copper,  steel,  asbestos  cement. 
bituminous,  clay,  cast  Iron,  and  ABS  and 
PVC  plastic 

However,  representatives  of  three  major 
pipe  associations  were  absent  from  the  Apr. 
18  meetlnt;  because  they  said  they  under- 
•tood  from  the  notice  that  only  the  ap- 
pendices would  be  considered. 

During  the  meeting,  an  Industry  repre- 
lentatlve  made  a  motion  to  approve  both 
ABS  and  P\'C  plastic  pipe  for  soil,  waste. 
»ent.  storm  drainage  and  portable  water 
xrvice.  both  Inside  and  outside  buildings. 
Th«  motion  was  lost  In  a  tie  vote. 

Normally,  this  would  have  brought  an  end 
to  all  questions  regarding  approval  of  plastic 
pip*  at  this  time  In  the  revised  National 
Plumbing  Code. 

But  Hope  offered  a  motion  to  approve  ABS 
wd  PVC  plastic  pipe  for  the  same  uses, 
though  limited  bo  one  and  two-family  dwell- 
>*»«»  only  His  motion  also  Included  ap- 
proval for  a  third  kind  of  plastic  pipe  known 
"  PE  (polyethylene)   for  potable  water. 

TWa  motion  carried  by  a  narrow  margin. 
•Ided  by  what  some  competing  pipe  repre- 
•nutlves  charged  wa«  the  weight  of  USPHS 
»uthortty 

This  vote  procedure.  Contractor  was  told. 
»M  nrenuously  challervged  by  the  PHCC 
f«T)resentative  on  the  ground  that  too  many 
**nnatlve  votes  favoring  plastic  pipe  were 
^  by  representatives   of   the   plastic   pipe 

It  U  quite  probable  that  the  plastic  mo- 
w«  would  have  loBt  If  the  meeting  notice 
'^  covered  all  subjects  which   were   to   be 
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considered,  some  pipe  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives have  said  privately. 

Hope  could  argue  that  his  tactics  at  the 
Apr  28  meeting  were  of  little  moment  Inas- 
much as  plastic  pipe  cannot  be  finally  ap- 
proved without  a  letter  ballot  vote  of  the 
ASA  Sectional  Committee. 

Each  member  of  the  corrmiittee  will  vote 
to  approve  or  disapprove  each  of  14  chapters 
plus  an  appendix. 

A  vote  for  approval  requires  no  further 
comment,  but  a  vote  for  disapproval  requires 
specific  reasons  explaining  each  vote 

Asked  one  committee  member:  "Is  USPHS 
so  far  ojmmltted  to  approval  of  the  revised 
code  in  its  present  form  that  a  vote  for  dis- 
approval should  be  made  so  burdensome?" 

It  is  expected  that  the  National  Plumbing 
Code  revision  work  and  some  of  lis  contro- 
versial aspects  will  be  debated  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  PHCC  m  Atlantic  City,  June 
20-23. 


DOMINION  DAY 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  SpesJter,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  re\'ise  and  extend  my  re- 
maiks.  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  99  years 
ago  tomorrow,  on  July  1.  1867.  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  came  into  exi.stencc 
as  a  result  of  the  passage  in  London  of 
the  British  North  American  Act.  Let  us 
commemorate  today  the  birth  of  our 
neighbor  whose  historical  ties  with  Great 
Britain  and  with  Europe  so  closely  par- 
allel our  own.  but  whose  self-government 
came  as  a  result  of  an  evolution  that 
reflected  a  distinctive  level  of  political 
maturity  and  pood  judpnient  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

The  Fourth  of  July  for  Americans  con- 
notes the  courage  and  endeavor  of  our 
forefathers  as  well  as  their  conviction  in 
and  implementation  of  their  ideals.  The 
FMrst  of  July  has  a  similar  meaning  for 
Canadians,  for  their  leaders,  too,  had 
convictions,  ideals,  and  the  courage  to 
implement  them.  Although  the  method 
of  achieving  these  ideals  differed  com- 
pletely, the  end  results  were  the  same. 
Each  nation  won  its  Independence  as  a 
child  of  the  same  nation,  and  as  brothers 
in  similar  images. 

This  very  brotherhood  stemming  from 
similar  heredity  and  environment  may 
well  be  the  catalytic  factor  in  the  ever- 
growing friendship  and  cooperation  be- 
tween our  two  nations.  What  other  two 
contiguous  nations  can  boast  an  unde- 
fended border  of  over  4,000  miles  which 
has  m  essence  l>een  undefended  since  the 
Rush  Bagot  disarmament  agreement  of 
1817.  Although  minor  disputes  have 
arisen,  as  well  always  occur  between  two 
sovereign  states,  both  nations  can  be 
proud  of  their  ability  to  resolve  such 
disputes  In  a  spirit  of  continuous  brother- 
hood. 

We  cannot  limit  our  expression  of 
respect  for  Canada,  however,  merely  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  friendship  and 
brotherhood  which  she  has  extended  to 
us.  We  must  also  congratulate  her  on 
the  Important  role  she  has  assumed  in 
the  International  conununlty  of  nations. 
Canada  is  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  can  be  proud  of  the  service  in 


that  body  of  a  large  number  of  outstand- 
ing Canadians,  including  her  present 
Prime  Minister.  Liester  B.  Pearson,  as 
President  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
in  1952-53.  In  addition,  she  is  a  mem- 
ber of  NATO,  the  Colombo  Plan  Council, 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America,  and  various  other  intergovern- 
mental organizations.  Cann.da  ranks 
fifth  in  world  trade,  which  is  some  indi- 
cation of  the  economic  progress  she  has 
achieved.  Caimda  has  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  fulfilled  the  obligations 
which  are  integral  to  the  international 
status  she  has  attained. 

May  we.  therefore,  extend  our  con- 
gratulatiotis  to  Canada  on  this  day  upon 
which  she  celebrates  having  received  the 
right  of  self-determination  as  a  Domin- 
ion in  full  recognition  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  our  two  nations  based  on 
mutual  consideration  of  each  other's 
aims  and  principles 


AIR  ATTACKS  NECESSARY  FOR 
PEACE 

Mr.     BERRY.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  air  at- 
tacks on  oil  depots  in  North  Vietnami 
have  brought  a  great  deal  of  criticism, 
particularly  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment. 

I  find  little  sympathy  for  the  British 
views.  Their  criticism  of  the  bombing 
raids  is  mercenarj'  diplomacy  which 
places  their  trade  with  the  enemy  above 
the  need  to  contain  communism  In  south- 
east Asia. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  British  oppose  our 
bombing  raids,  because  it  is  hurting  their 
business  with  North  Vietnam.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  29  British  ships 
have  docked  in  North  Vietnamese  ports. 
Last  year,  136  United  Kingdom  ships 
carried  cargo  and  supplies  to  the  Hanoi 
government. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  will  never  go  to  the  con- 
ference table  so  long  as  he  is  benefiting 
from  the  war  and  he  will  continue  to 
benefit  so  long  as  his  supply  lines  are  left 
intact.  We  have  no  business  carrj-lng 
on  a  1966  defensive  campaign  using  1866 
ground  war  tactics  dictated  by  the 
enemy. 

American  boys  are  fighting  and  dyine 
In  Vietnam  for  freedom,  not  Just  Ameri- 
can freedom  but  freedom  for  G:eat 
Britain  as  well.  Their  fathers  fought 
and  died  for  freedom  of  the  British  and 
French  in  World  War  II.  Prime  Min- 
ister Wilson  and  President  de  Gaulle 
seem  to  have  short  memories.  It  is  time 
to  think  first  of  the  well-being  of  Amer- 
ica and  less  about  the  pound  of  Britain 
and  the  franc  of  France. 


MY  VISIT  WITH  LOU  CRAMTON 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
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and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  I5  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  months  ago,  on  a  wintry 
January  day.  I  met  with  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman in  hi.s  home  in  Saginaw.  Mich. 
It  turned  out  to  be  the  finest  "invest- 
ment" of  a  usually  busy  time  schedule 
that  Edl  Congressmen  must  meet  during 
district  visits.  My  visit  was  with  Lou 
Cramton,  then  91  years  of  age,  who  had 
previously  served  for  18  years  as  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  Chamber. 

I  feel  most  fortunate  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  him  personally.  It 
Is  remarkable  also  to  note  at  this  time 
that  we  have  present  in  this  89th  Con- 
gre.ss  four  outstanding  Members  who 
served  with  former  Congressman  Louis 
C.  Cramton.  They  include  our  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack 
and  Congressmen  Em.anuel  Celler, 
Joseph  W.  M.artin.  Jr..  and  Wright  Pat- 

M.\N. 

Lou  Cramton's  death  on  June  23  at  the 
Saginaw.  Mich..  Rehabilitation  Center 
does  not.  however,  end  a  lifetime  of  great 
achievement  and  accunipli^hments.  His 
work  in  this  Chamber  will  long  be  re- 
membered, and  only  a  few  blocks  from 
here,  lie  has  left  his  mark  to  be  recalled. 
To  many,  the  Honorable  Louis  C.  Cram- 
ton was  Howard  Univcr.sity's  Con-re.-^s- 
man,  too.  For  you  see.  It  was  he  .'.ho 
authored  the  act  authorizing  the  first 
conu'res.cional  appropriations  for  Howard 
University  and  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
10-year  development  of  that  institution. 

In  a  letter  to  me  on  January  11  of  this 
year,  the  ever  alert  and  ever  aware  Lou 
Cramton  wrote  of  his  early  interest  In 
Howard  Univcr.slty  after  his  election  to 
Congress,  starting  with  the  63d  ConKre.ss 
March  4,  1913.     He  said  and  I  quote: 

I  became  Inlerosted  m  the  need  for  Negro 
edvication  and  the  Negro  President,  Dr. 
Mordecil  Johnson,  won  mv  confidence  and 
full  respect  Then  I  Introduced  and  se- 
cured passnge  of  a  blU  authorizing  appro- 
priations to  Howard.  Then  I  had  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  report  a  program  of  de- 
velopment for  Howard,  all  with  tbe  result 
that  a  few  years  ago  Time  Magazine  called 
Howard  the  greatest  Negro  University  In  the 
world. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate  another  insight 
Into  this  man's  character  and  his  keen 
interest  In  April,  he  wrote  to  me  asking 
if  he  could  receive  a  cjpy  of  the  hearings 
on  the  E)epartment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  measure  cov- 
ering funds  for  Howard  University. 
After  receiving  them,  he  wrote  to  me: 

I  have  received  and  examined  with  Inter- 
est the  HEW  hearings  at  least  as  to  Howard, 
I  feer  I  was  the  most  expensive  Congresa- 
man  Michigan  haa  had  as  I  note  the  bill  for 
Howard  this  year  is  something  over  thirteen 
million.  But  I  hope  Howard  Is  worth  the 
money. 

I  believe  many  will  attest  that  Howard 
has  been  well  worth  the  effort  Lou  Cram- 
ton placed  In  It. 

What  a  dlstinguLshed  and  honorable 
career  this  man  carved.  Following 
graduation    from  Lapeer  High  School. 


Lapeer,  Mich  ,  he  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Law  School.  He  was 
graduated  from  there  in  1899  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  same  year,  re- 
turmng  to  his  native  Lapeer  County  to 
start  practice. 

He  was  a  newspaper  publisher  for  the 
Lapeer  County  Clarion  from  1905  to 
1923.  and  was  law  clerk  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Senate  for  three  terms.  He 
also  was  deputy  commissioner  of  rail- 
roads of  Michigan  in  1907  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Micirigan  Railroad  Commis- 
sion from  September  1907  to  January  1, 
1909. 

In  1909-10,  Mr.  Cramton  was  elected 
to  the  Michigan  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  1912,  he  was  first  elected 
as  a  Republican  to  the  63d  and  to  the 
eight  succeeding  Congresses — March  4, 
1913  to  March  3.  1931.  He  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  renomlnation  in 
1930. 

At  that  time,  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  included  Tuscola,  Huron, 
Sanilac,  Lapeer,  St.  Clair,  and  Macomb 
Counties.  In  the  present  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  am  privile:;ed 
to  represent,  four  of  tlio.se  counties  are 
now  included.  They  are  Tu.scola,  Huron. 
Sanilac,  and  St.  Clair.  This,  of  course, 
was  another  tie  wliicli  drew  me  to  Lou 
Cramton. 

Even  after  these  splendid  years  of 
seiTice,  much  wits  ahead  for  th!.s  talented 
man  He  served  as  .special  assistant  to 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  in  1931-32 
and  returned  to  Michigan  to  be  elected  a 
circuit  judge,  where  he  served  from  No- 
vember 21,  1934.  until  December  31,  1941, 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1940. 

In  an  unusual  development,  the  poo- 
I)lo  returned  him  u>  tlie  Michigan  State 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  in  November 
1948.  He  was  reelected  to  serve  five  more 
2 -year  terms. 

Yes.  he  was  a  rare  man.  For  his  serv- 
ice, dedication,  and  work,  our  Nation  and 
the  State  of  Michigan  truly  benefited. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  inelude  with  my  remarks  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wedn^-.sday.  Jvine 
29,  1966,  edition  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
The  editorial  follows: 

LoDis  C.  Cramton 
Louis  C.  Cramton  was  born  50  years  too 
so<3n  The  cau.ses  to  which  he  pave  his  pub- 
lic life — racial  Justice  and  couserviitlon — 
are  now  arousing  consciences  that  were  deaf 
to  him. 

When  the  90-year-old  lawmaker  died,  his 
name  whs  less  well  known  than  his  achieve- 
ments 

His  career  spanned  nearly  six  decades, 
starting  as  a  law  clerk  for  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Conxmlttee  In  1903  .  .  .  elected  a 
state  representative  In  1909  .  .  .  nine  terms 
la  Congress  .  .  .  circuit  judge  from  1933  to 
1941  .  .  .  returning  to  the  state  House  of 
Representatives  from   1948  to   1960. 

In  Congress  he  earned  the  title  of  "god- 
father of  the  national  parks"  In  leading  the 
battle  to  create  parks  from  Isle  Rovale  to  the 
Lee  Mansion  at  Arlington.  Va. 

His  national  leadership  of  the  loet  cause 
of  prohibition  led  to  hla  defeat  in  his  1930 
bid  for  re-election  to  Congress. 

Returning  to  Lansing,  his  impassioned 
pleas  for  reasonableness  brought  tears,  If 
little  reasonableness,  from  fellow  lawmakers 
In   the   bitter    1959   tax   deadlock. 


In  Washington  he  had  led  the  drive  to 
create  adequate  financial  support  for  Ho*, 
ard  University.  In  Lansing  he  led  la  the 
creation  of  the  state's  Fair  Employment 
Pmctlces  Commission,  seeking  unsuccesj- 
fully  to  expand  Us  authority  Into  housing  u 
early  as  1959 

He  saw  public  service  as  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  his  ideals,  not  amass  personal  profit 
"As  a  Republican.  '  he  recalled  recently.  "I 
never  cared  for  Fraiiklin  D  Rooscveit,  but 
If  It  wasn't  for  his  social  .-ecurlty  program 
I    would    be    worse   off    today." 

More  valuable  than  riches,  he  left  a  houst 
full  of  testimonials  and  a  broad  legacy  of  ap- 
preciation and  respect 


GUARANTEED  ANNUAL  WAGE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mi.  Speaker.  I 
read  with  considerable  intere.'-t  in  the 
Waslilntzton  Post  today  an  article  on  the 
euaranteed  annual  wape.  I  r(>cpived  in 
the  mail  a  cipy  of  the  Guaranteed  An- 
nual Wa^e  Newsletter  put  out  by  the  ad 
hoc  committee  for  a  guaranteed  income 
at  the  School  of  Social  Service  Adminls- 
tration  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

This.  Mr.  Stx>aker.  in  my  opinion 
would  be  a  plan  that  we  should  cal! 
"instant  retirement." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  will  they 
think  of  next?  The  newsletter  states  in 
part  and  I  quote: 

Opposition  Uy  this  Idea  comes  from  those 
who  still  maintain  that  no  man,  able  to 
work,  should  be  paid  for  not  working. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  could  also  be  called 
"The  Late  Frouram:  Loafers  at  Taxpay- 
ers' Expense." 

We  all  want  to  a.ssist  people  who  have 
a  real  genuine  need,  but  if  we  ever  adopt 
a  pro.crram  in  the  United  States  that 
guarantees  an  annual  income  for  eveiT 
citizen,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
works,  it  will  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  country. 

I  hope  to  remain  in  Congress  for  some 
time,  and  I  trust  I  am  not  here  long 
enough  to  see  the  time  when  we  would 
adopt  a  program  guarantying'  an  indi- 
vidual an  annual  income  whether  be 
works  or  not. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gea- 
tleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  position 
he  has  taken  on  this  matter,  and  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  that  position 
and  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.    15750,  THE  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1961 
Mr.  SISK  (on  behalf  of  Mr  Bollihg), 

from  the  Committee  on  Rule.=  .  reports 
the  following  privileged  resolution  fH. 
Res.  906,  Rept.  No,  1680'  which  was  re- 


ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed : 

H.  Ris  906 
fusoived  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
[noluuon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
Ike  House  resolve  Iteelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Colon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  <H  R 
157501  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  ol  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  five  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
rinlcmg  minority  member  of  the  Commit  tee 
;in  Poreigii  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
aKendmf-nt  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
'.he  couciuston  of  the  consideration  of  the 
5ul  lor  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
nni  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
inendjmpnts  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
•.,1e  prf  vlnus  question  shall  be  considered  as 
jrdered  f'.'i  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
■^,  firiiU  pas.sagc  without  intervening  motion 
eirept  one  motion  to  recommit. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
POR  DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 
AND  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MKNT  FOR  FTSCAL  YEAR  1967; 
MILIT.^RY  PAY  INCREASE 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  sub- 
mitted a  conference  report  to  accompany 
the  bill  iS,  2950*  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions durine  the  fi.scal  year  1967  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  nii.'isiles,  naval  ves- 
iei.\  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  printed. 


RICH.\RD     HELMS.      DIRECTOR     OF 
CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
i.id  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
Certain  pre.s.-  articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reoue.«:t  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  the  Senat.e  con- 
S.-med  tl:e  nomination  of  Mr.  Richard 
Helm.s  to  succeed  Adm.  William  F.  Ra- 
bom  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
At  hi";  onfinnation  hearint":  the  Senate 
Committfe  on  Amied  Services  welcomed 
Mr  Helnr;'  appointment  enthusiast'cally 
md  unanimously  approved  hi.s  nomine- 
'lun  I  too.  wi.sh  to  welcome  Mr.  Helms 
to  this  position.  I  look  forward  to  a  close 
association  with  him  in  mv  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
CIA  Subcommittee 

Dunne  the  past  14  months,  mv  close 
^lation  with  Admiral  Raborn  has 
oeen  one  of  the  most  pleasant  aspects  of 
my  duties  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
oer\icp.s  Committee.  I.  and  a  number 
01  my  colieatojes.  have  alreadv  paid  trib- 
«<  to  the  admirals  record  of  distin- 
guished .service  as  a  career  naval  officer 
^na  more  recently  as  Director  of  Central 
^•■itelligence      He   responded    to   a    call 


from  the  President  and  performed  his 
job  splendidly  We  all  extend  him  every 
good  wish  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  disting-ulshed 
Americans  have  held  this  position  which 
is  so  important  to  the  security  of  our 
country.  I  think  it  is  entirely  fitting  now 
that  a  man  who  has  gained  distinction 
through  the  pi-ofessionalism  acquired 
throu.Kh  a  career  in  intelligence  work  in- 
cluding the  holding  of  several  senior  po- 
sitions within  the  Agency  should  now  be 
apix)inted  the  head  of  that  Agency.  Mr. 
Helms'  professional  competence  was  rec- 
ognized 14  months  ago  when  he  was 
named  by  President  Johnsoii  as  E>eputy 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

It  has  been  recognized  again  in  his 
elevation  to  the  top  position  in  the  CIA. 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  encouraging  to  those 
who  have  worked  with  Mr.  Helms  over 
the  years  and  who  are  perhaps  his 
strongest  advocates  to  .see  him  named  to 
this  positioii.  Mr.  Helms'  inteiiigence 
career  began  in  1943  when  he  first  served 
with  the  OflBce  of  Strategic  Ser\'ices.  He 
ha.s  served  continuously  in  its  successor 
organizations. 

I  have  been  extremely  impressed  with 
Mr.  Helms  in  his  numerous  appearances 
before  our  CIA  Subcommittee  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  comforting  thought  to  Admiral 
Raboi'n.  as  he  leaves  his  position,  to 
know  that  the  job  is  indeed  in  good 
hands.  The  press  has  not  always  been 
kind  to  the  CIA  but  I  have  been  most  in- 
terested in  the  almost  universally  favor- 
able response  which  Mr.  Helms'  appoint- 
ment has  received.  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  selection  of 
these  articles. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  are  criti- 
cal of  Admiral  Raborn 's  tenure  as  Di- 
i-ector;  but  I  do  agree  with  the  universal 
acclaim  over  Mr.  Helms'  appointment. 

The  articles  follow:  * 

IProm  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Jun*20.  1966] 
Excellent   Choice 

President  Johnson  chose  well  In  elevating 
the  Government's  top  career  Intelligence 
officer.  Richard  M.  He'ms.  to  directorship  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA). 

Dick  Helms  is  an  exceptionally  able  public 
servant.  The  words  customarily  u.'-ed  to  de- 
scribe him — "brilliant,"  'dedicated."  and 
"unbiased  " — are  accurate. 

Going  from  the  Navy  Into  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  (the  CIA's  predecessor)  In 
1943.  Mr.  Helnis  has  spent  the  years  since 
continuously  In  Government  intelligence, 
rising  through  the  ranks  and  until  only  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  he  was  named  deputy 
director  of  the  CIA  under  the  now  retiring 
Admiral  William  F    Raborn. 

Thus,  he  knows  Inside-out  the  faults, 
strengths,  plans  and  machinery  of  this  most 
complicated,  controversial  but  all-essential 
Government  agency  H'..s  record  commends 
and  fits  him  to  take  over  the  reins. 

He  knows  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  the  CIA  today  is  a  better  public  image- 
not  that  It  is  nearly  as  bad  as  some  claim. 
But  It  needs  to  be  better,  for  it  is  an  agency 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  country 

Many  in  the  .Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
organization  have  known  Dick  Helnis  since 
the  pre-War  II  days  when  he  was  director 
of  national  advertising  for  The  Indianapolis 
Times,  a  sister  newspaper. 

Our  wager  Is  he  can  turn  In  the  perform- 
ance required. 


[FrOTn  the  Washington  Port.  Tuesday.  June 

28,  1966) 

CIA  Chancino  of  G'cakd — Acenct  Bxino 

VINDICAT13)   BT   SENATE 

(By  William  S.  White) 

The  changing  of  the  top  guard  at  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  proceeding 
smoothly  notwithstanding  CIA's  inbuilt  ca- 
pacity to  evoke  more  than  its  share  of  a  kind 
of  querulous  suspicion  and  criticism. 

Richard  Helms,  who  is  to  be  the  Agency's 
director  m  succession  to  his  resigned  chief. 
Adm.  William  F  Raborn.  has  been  given  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  leadership  of 
both  parlies  m  the  Senate. 

Deputy  Helms  thus  becomes  Director  Helms 
under  a  powerful  and  practically  speaking, 
an  unchallengeable  Senate  sponsorship 
Moreover,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  Senate  Poreigii  Relations  Com- 
mittee lor  a  part  in  congressional  supervi- 
sion of  the  CIA  is  going  exactly  nowhere. 

The  most  realistic  estimate  is  that  If  and 
when  this  propoeal  is  pushed  to  a  showdown 
on  the  Senate  floor  it  will  do  well  to  attract 
as  much  as  20  [jer  cent  of  the  vote. 

CIA  is  already  supervised  by  a  select  and 
bipartisan  Senate  group,  headed  by  Senator 
Richard  Russell  of  Georgia,  which  demon- 
strably holds  the  confidence  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate.  So  the  Russell  Commit- 
tee win  continue  to  be  the  sole  supervising 
group;  and  that  Is  that. 

All  this  state  of  affairs  is  understandably 
most  pleasing  to  the  CIA,  which  has  long 
been  the  top  villain  in  all  tirie  bureaucracy 
to  a  small  minority  In  Congress.  These  men 
simply  cannot  accept  the  hard  reality  that  a 
tight  secrecy  over  clandestine  operations  Is 
the  unavoidable  price  exacted  by  the  kind  of 
world  In  which  we  live. 

The  whole  point  Is  that  the  Russell  CIA 
Committee  has  never  known  a  leak  of  na- 
tional security  Information;  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  Is  widely  known  for  Just 
such  leaks.  Its  effort  to  move  in  on  the  CIA 
Is  not  being  rejected  by  a  Senate  majority 
only  because  of  the  essential  bankruptcy  of 
Its  argument  that  CIA  meddles  In  the  mak- 
ing of  forelfrn  policy,  ta'it  mainly  becmise 
some  of  Its  members  simply  cannot  keep 
from  talking  too  much  about  some  things 
that  should  not  be  talked  about  at  all. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mondav.  June 
27.  19661 

The  net  of  it  is  that  this  agency  as  an 
institution  Is  in  the  process  of  a  massive 
vindication  by  the  Senate.  Tliis  is  bracing 
news.  Indeed,  to  the  poor  old  CIA,  which 
can  never  speak  of  Its  many  successes  and 
can  never  even  trj-  to  defend  Its  few  failures 
It  Is  happy  news.  too.  for  Admiral  Raborn, 
whose  sen'lces  to  this  country — from  his 
development  of  the  Polaris  missile  program 
to  his  conduct  of  the  CIA — has  been  rarely 
matched. 

To  be  sure,  Raborn  leaves  his  post — for  a 
resumed  retirement  long  since  promised  him 
by  President  Johnson — under  criticism  here 
and  there.  Still,  he  can  take  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  one  man  who  really  ought 
to  know  the  quality  of  his  work,  the  Presi- 
dent, is  genuinely  sorry  to  see  him  go. 

The  President  has  sent  to  Raborn  a  private 
letter  of  farewell  that  should  convince  the 
open-minded  that  the  Admiral  did  a  good 
Job.  indeed.  "In  your  leaving."  the  President 
told  Raborn.  "you  take  with  vou  not  only  my 
gratitude  but  that  of  your  fellow  countrvmen 
who  have  been  served  so  well  by  your  unique 
powers  of  leadership  and  understanding  " 

If  this  Isn't  a  "well  done"  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  a  faithful  old  sailor,  no- 
body could  write  one. 

That  the  President  has  sent  it  reflects,  to 
be  sure,  more  than  i>ersonal  appreciation  for 
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a  man  who  has  done  a  particularly  hard  tour 
of  duty  It  also  reflects  his  grave  concern 
that  all  men  in  the  moan  critical  and  meet 
criticized  arms  of  government — Intelligence, 
defense.  State  Department — are  of  necessity 
asked  to  bear  burdens  of  such  pressure  as  to 
make  high  careers  less  and  less  attractive  and 
sometimes  hardly  even  bearable. 

Highly  qualified  men  are  hard  to  find — 
and  keep — even  in  times  far  less  demanding 
than  these,  the  days  of  the  running  sore  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

CIA's  Nbw   Chiet  a   Determiinko  f>BO 
(By    Marquis    ClilldjB) 

Those  who  occupy  the  seats  of  the  mighty 
In  this  Capital  are  more  often  than  not 
showy  flgfures  expanding  like  tropical  flowers 
In  the  public  glow  They  measure  their 
success  by  clocking  the  time  they  get  on 
national  television. 

Just  named  to  flU  one  of  these  seats  Is  a 
man  who  falls  completely  outside  the  pat- 
tern. It  Is  doubtful  if  one  American  In  a 
thousand  could  Identify  Richard  M  Helms, 
who  will  be  director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agwacy.  And.  If  he  has  ever  ap- 
peared on  television.  It  has  been  by  the 
sheerest  inadvertence. 

Even  more  remarkable  In  this  hothouse 
atmosphere  Is  that  thl.s  Is  the  way  he  In- 
tends It  to  be.  .\s  a  pro  In  the  Intelligence 
business  himself,  Mr.  Helms  has  every  Inten- 
tion of  making  the  agency  a  professional 
operation.  The  dilemma  of  secrecy  for  a 
vastly  expanded  Intelligence  operation,  serv- 
ing a  democracy  In  which  the  very  word 
secrecy  Inspires  the  itch  to  break  It  down, 
Is  his  to  resolve 

Although  It  was  not  known  »t  the  time, 
the  White  House  on  a  previous  occasion  seri- 
ously considered  putting  Mr.  Helms  in  the 
position  to  which  he  has  now  been  named. 
The  argument  was  that,  since  the  CIA  Is  a 
professional  outflt,  It  should  be  headed  by 
a  pro  with  a  long  background  In  the  business 

Instead,  the  President  named  a  retired 
Admiral.  Will  lam  P  Raborn,  Jr.  Raborn  was 
a  highly  successful  organizer  and  admin- 
istrator In  putting  through  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine program  But,  with  no  background 
In  intelligence  he  proved  an  unhappy  choice 
as  commanding  officer  on  the  bridge  of  the 
phantom  ship  of  state  which  the  CIA  repre- 
sents For  six  months  or  more.  Mr.  Helms 
has  been  directing  operations  and  Admirnl 
Raborn's  presence  has  been  less  and  less  felt. 

Thf  power  of  the  CIA  Is  a  fact  of  con- 
temporary life  It  Is  embodied  In  the  huge 
white  structure  completed  five  years  ago  at 
Langley.  Va  ,  across  the  Potomac  and  oc- 
cupied by  at  least  5.000  of  CIA's  employes 
Perhaps  another  10.000  or  15.000 — the  totals 
are  secret — operate  in  every  corner  of  the 
world 

Part  of  Mr  Helms'  task  Is  to  apply  dis- 
cipline and  restraint  to  an  organization  that 
many  critics  fee!  Is  overgrown  and  overly 
eager  The  CIA's  moving  Into  Its  great 
white  headquarters  was.  In  the  view  of  these 
same  critics,  a  grave  error.  In  that  It  adver- 
tised an  agency  that  by  Its  very  nature 
should  have  abjured  advertising. 

Althourh  he  directed  CIA's  covert,  or  black, 
operations  Mr  Helms  tits  none  of  the  stereo- 
types of  the  spy  thriller  and  the  Inniunerable 
spy  films  of  recent  years  Slender,  soft- 
spoken,  modest  in  demeanor,  married  for  20 
years  and  the  father  of  ore  son,  he  Is  not 
even  a  dlst:\nt  relative  of  Jnmee  Bond 

His  sparse  offlclal  record  released  by  the 
White  Hou.ie  when  he  vi\s  appointed  Is  also 
modest  Educated  partly  in  Eui'ope,  at  a 
German  high  school  and  a  famous  boys  school 
in  Switzerland  he  speaks  French  and  Ger- 
man fluently  Graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
lege, he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  In  his 
Junior  ve.r  He  worked  In  Europe  for  two 
years  for  an  American  news  service  and  from 


1937  to  1942  as  national  advertising  manager 
for  the  Indianapolis  Times. 

Mr.  Helms,  who  Is  53,  got  his  grounding  In 
intelligence  In  the  wartime  Office  of  Strategic 
Services,  where  he  served  as  a  Navy  lieuten- 
ant (Jg) .  From  then  on.  his  career  has  been 
curtained  by  secrecy  He  Is  said  to  have  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  U2  spy  planes,  which  were 
extraordinarily  successful  In  prying  into  the 
Communist  preserve  until  a  Ua  was  shot 
down  over  Sverdlovsk  In  1960.  That  put  an 
end  to  the  summit  conference  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Today — and  this  Is  part  of  the  challenge 
confronting  Mr  Helms — spying,  along  with 
almost  everything  else,  la  being  transformed 
by  revolutionary  new  technolofcy  The  Samoe 
satellite  replaced  the  Ua  and,  as  It  courses 
through  outer  space.  It  sends  back  for  analy- 
sis by  CIA  technicians  photographs  as  de- 
tailed as  those  taken  from  the  plane  at  60,000 
feet. 

The  new  director  aiao  Is  confronted  by  the 
bad  press  the  CIA  had  had.  Books  and  maga- 
zine articles  have  assailed  and  ridiculed  the 
agency.  The  best  known  of  the  books.  The 
Invisible  Government,  fired  the  wrath  of  the 
CIA  with  the  accusation  that  at  times  it  has 
exposed  the  "cover"  of  agents  whose  useful- 
ness was  thereby  ended. 

What  Irks  Mr  Helms  and  his  associates  Is 
that  these  attacks  fall  to  jxjlnt  out  that  the 
CIA  Is  a  counter  to  the  far  greater  and  more 
f>owerful  Intelligence  operations  of  Commu- 
nist Russia  and  China  That  Is  the  Helms 
concept — a  professional  agency  operating 
without  publicity  in  a  tough  professional 
sphere 


(Prom  Time.  June  24.  1966] 
A  Pro  roH  CIA 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which 
tries  not  too  successfully  to  stay  out  of 
the  news,  makes  It  big  when  It  has  something 
that  It  wants  to  tell.  So  It  was  last  week 
when  Richard  Helms  was  named  to  replace 
Admiral  William  Raborn.  61.  as  director  of 
the  CIA.  And,  as  usual,  there  were  count- 
less cloak-and-dagger  theories  to  explain  the 
switch  President  Johnson  compxiunded  the 
conspiracy  theories  by  burying  the  news  In 
a  clutch  of  routine  personnel  announcements 

Actually,  Raborn  had  an  understanding 
with  Johnson,  when  he  took  the  Job  14 
months  ago.  that  he  would  stay  only  a  year 
or  two:  thus  his  departure  was  not  unex- 
pected A  retired  line  officer  with  a  flair  for 
administration,  he  brotight  to  the  sprawling 
spookery  In  Langley.  Va.,  modern  manage- 
ment techniques  for  analyzing,  projecting 
and  distributing  the  Inchoate  mass  of  In- 
formation that  pKJurs  in  on  the  agency  from 
every  corner  of  the  world 

Unlike  his  Immediate  predecessors,  john 
McCone  and  Allen  Dulles.  Raborn  sought  no 
policymaking  role,  was  far  less  concerned 
with  the  substance  of  Intelligence,  and  his 
detached    air   drew   criticism 

Dick  Helms.  53.  has  made  his  career  In 
what  Washington  calls  the  "Intelligence  com- 
munity "  A  WllllamB  College  graduate  and 
a  newsman  before  Joining  the  Navy  In  1942. 
he  served  as  an  oes  oflScer  during  the  war 
and  signed  up  with  the  CIA  at  its  founding 
in  1947  He  rose  to  become  deputy  director 
for  plans — meaning  covert  operations — under 
McCone,  and  has  since  handled  the  agency's 
delicate  relations  with  Congress  while  simul- 
taneously directing  moot  of  the  CIA's  pure- 
IntelUgence  functions  as  Raborn's  first  dep- 
uty He  thus  became  the  first  professional 
ever  to  head  the  agency,  and  about  that  at 
least  there  was  no  mystery. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  June  24.   1966) 

Good  News  fob  the  CIA 

For  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which 

has  been  going  through  a  difficult  period,  the 

appointment  of  Richard  M.  Helms  to  succeed 


William  F  Raborn  as  director  is  a  heart«ttj» 
development. 

The  new  director,  who  has  served  u 
Raborn's  deputy  for  the  past  13  montht,  u 
the  first  thoroughgoing  profesalonaJ  tad). 
Ugenoe  agent  to  be  given  the  top  jote  hn^i 
agency.  He  has  been  with  the  CIA  Btnc«  it 
was  formed  In  1947.  having  previously  wemt 
In  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  durtn» 
World  War  II  He  Is  wldelv  respected 
throughout  the  government  Intelligence  ccm- 
munlty  and  enjoya  excellent  relations  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  appointment  amounts  to  belated  we- 
ognltlon  In  the  White  House  that  intelUgenet 
work  Is  a  highly  specialized  activity  demand- 
ing the  best  In  professional  talent  Raborn, 
a  retired  ■vice  admiral,  was  handicapped  w 
director  by  his  lack  of  previous  experience  In 
Intelligence  work  and  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  In  recent  months,  criticism  of  U» 
CIA  In  Congress  has  become  Increasingly  out- 
spoken and  morale  within  the  agency  itscU 
has  suffered. 

The  change  In  leadership  does  not  mean 
that  all  the  problems  of  the  CIA  will  dlnp- 
I>ear.  Criticism  In  Congress,  and  pressure  for 
tighter  supervision  by  congressional  com- 
mittees, Is  likely  to  continue.  It  Is  to  b* 
hoped,  however,  that  Increased  confldenct 
within  the  agency  Itself  may  lead  In  time 
to  greater  public  and  congressional  con- 
fidence In  the  activities  of  this  vital  arm  o.' 
the  goverrunent. 

(Prom  the  New  York  ^nmes.  June  20,  19«6l 
New  CHffir  for  the  CIA. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  needed  t 
change  of  leadership,  and  President  Johnwo 
has  picked  the  best  available  man  in  Deputy 
Director  Richard  Helms.  Admiral  Raborn. 
the  retiring  director,  was  chosen  In  1964  be- 
cause he  had  done  an  outstanding  Job  In  de- 
veloping the  Polaris  missile  and,  in  the  proc- 
ess, had  established  excellent  relations  with 
Congress.  It  did  not  hurt  that  he  wm  « 
Texan  who  campaigned  for  Mr    Johnson. 

As  It  turned  out.  Admiral  Raborn«  rtli- 
tlons  with  Congress  proved  far  from  hsppy 
and  his  complete  inexperience  in  IntelUgenc* 
work  and  foreign  affairs  were  serious  handi- 
caps.    He  was  a  good  man  in  the  wrong  Job. 

Mr.  Helms  is  a  career  Intelligence  olBce' 
who  has  had  primary  responsibility  for  much 
of  the  C.I. A. '8  administrative  work  In  the  li»t 
few  years  He  Is  experienced,  sophisticated 
and  knowledgeable.  Moreover,  he  Is  highly 
regarded  by  the  C.I.A.  corps  which  has  been 
riven  by  Internal  quarrels. 

Good  as  the  appointment  Is,  It  does  not 
lessen  the  desirability  of  tighter  Congra- 
slonal  supervision  over  this  crucial  agency 
Legislators  expert  In  foreign  affairs  should 
share  with  members  of  the  armed  serried 
and  appropriations  committees  the  duty  for 
overseeing  an  organization  whose  work  di- 
rectly affects — and  sometimes  even  maket— 
foreign  policy. 

The  combination  of  a  more  effective  direc- 
tor and  more  effective  Congressional  watch- 
dogs could  do  much  to  heighten  pubUc  con- 
fidence that  the  vast  powers  of  CIA.  will  not 
be  abused. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  June  19.  19«! 

Helms   Is  Named  CIA   Chief  as  Aduou- 
Raborn  Resigns 
(By  Oamett  D  Homer) 

William  F  Raborn  Jr.  Is  resigning  as  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  director  after  Ie« 
than  14  months  on  the  Job. 

President  Johnson  announced  RabornH 
resignation  yeaterday  along  with  the  pro- 
motion of  a  career  profeealonal  in  tht 
intelligence  field — Richard  M  Helm*— to  nic- 
ceed  him. 

Helms.  63.  who  got  Into  the  spy  businm 
while  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  n.  M* 
been  with  CIA  since  It  was  created  19  Jtu* 


wfo  and    has    been    deputy    director    under 

Batorn 

TTie  President  gave  no  reason  for  the  reslg- 
sMXion  of  Raborn,  a  61 -year-old  retired  vice 
idmlriU,  except  that  he  wants  to  return  to 
yi  home  m  Oallfomla.  But  there  have  been 
^gcurrtng  rtunors  of  unhapplness  at  high 
irrtls  vlthin  the  administration  about  Ra- 
\xfn't  direction  of  the  CIA. 

ANNOtmCES    CHOICES 

At  a  press  conference  In  his  office,  Johnson 
iljo  announced  he  Intends  to  nominate : 

Dr  Samuel  M.  Nabrit.  president  of  Texas 
Southern  University,  as  a  member  of  the 
.tiomlc  Energy  Oonimlsslon  to  succeed  Mrs 
Mary  I  Bunting,  who  resigned  some  tune 
1^  Nabrit  is  a  brother  of  Dr.  James  M. 
N&br.l,  Jr  now  U.S.  deputy  represent*itlve 
to  the  United  Nations,  who  plans  to  return 
to  hia  post  as  president  of  Howard  University 
here  in  the  fall. 

Dr.  Gerald  F.  Tape,  for  reappointment  an 
i  member  of  the  Atomic  Energ>'  Commls- 
Eon  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  AEC 
Bncel963 

Rosel  H  Hyde,  a  Republican  first  named  to 
t.'.e  Federal  Communications  CommLsslon  by 
President  Truman  in  1962,  for  reappointment 
to  the  PCC.  The  I^resldent  also  said  he  plans 
•.0  designate  Hyde  as  FCC  chairman. 

Nicholas  Johnson,  now  serving  as  federal 
maritime  administrator,  to  fill  a  vacancy  on 
the  PCC  created  by  the  May  1  resignation 
of  E.  William  Henry,  former  FCC  chairman 

DEPimr   PKOMOTED 

Wtothrop  Knowlton,  now  deputy  assistant 
Ncretary  of  the  treasury  for  International 
iSaln,  for  promotion  to  assistant  secretary. 
He  would  replace  Merlyn  N.  Trued,  who  re- 
ilgned  recently. 

The  President  also  named  Henry  D.  Owen, 
i  member  of  the  State  Department's  Policy 
P.annlng  Council  for  11  years,  as  chairman 
of  the  council.  He  succeeds  Walt  W  Rostow. 
pecently  named  a  special  assistant  to  the 
President 

Raborn's  resignation  as  CIA  director  came 
:r.  the  midst  of  an  attempt  by  the  Senate 
ftirelfn  Relations  Committee  to  put  three 
of  lt«  members  on  a  special  congressional 
watchdog  committee  for  the  CIA  headed  by 
S«n  RicHAKS  B.  RcrssxLi.,  D-Oa. 

There  were  no  offlclal  Indications  whether 
■Jie  approaching  battle  in  the  Senate  over  the 
proposal  to  enlarge  the  watchdog  group  had 
wything  to  do  with  Raborn's  resignation. 

CONTROVERSIES     AROSE 

There  has  been  crttlclam  of  Raborn  in 
»me  quarters  on  the  grounds  that  as  a  mlll- 
•■ary  man  he  was  not  famlUar  with  CIA  cloak- 
Md-dagger  operations  and  that  there  had 
t>*ea  moraJe  problems  In  his  administration 
o!  the  agency 

In  recent  months,  the  CIA  has  become  in- 
^ol'ed  In  an  Increasing  number  of  contro- 
'"***  Two  court  suits,  the  Senate  dispute 
wd  a  rash  of  newspaper  and  magazine  artl- 
M"  have  all  raised  questions  about  the 
*««n<:y'8  operations. 

Ramparts  magazine,  in  Its  April  issue. 
'-harged  that  Michigan  State  University  had 
^vidsd  a  "cover"  for  CIA  operatives  In 
Viet  Nam. 

University  ofSclals  acknowledged  that  CIA 
men  were  employed  In  the  project,  but  said 

»e  did  not  knowingly  hire  any  CIA  men— 
«a  When  we  found  out  about  their  role,  we 
"opp«d  them  " 

At  the  game  time  the  Michigan  State  con- 
foveray  erupted,  the  Star  dlscloeed  tiiat  an 
';*»nlan  ImmlgTant  had  filed  a  $110,000 
J^der  suit  m  U.S.  District  Court  In  BalU- 
■ore  again.-ii  a  fellow  Immigrant  whom  the 

«f«  Heine,  who  filed  the  suit,  alleged  that 

bT  UiTi"*'  "'^  ^•^  "™Pl°y«.  w»«  Instructed 
1^  intelligence  agency  to  warn  Estonian 
'™«i»«r»nt«  in  thU  country  that  Heine  was  a 


'dlsptatched   Soviet  Intelligence  operative,   a 
KGB  agent  " 

Both  the  CIA  and  Raus  have  contended 
tliat  Raus  was  acting  as  a  government  ofH- 
cl.il  and  therefore  was  Immune  to  slander 
suits  The  court  has  not  yet  ruled  on 
whether  that  defense  can  be  accepted 

Members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  led  by  Chairman  J.  W.  F^plbright, 
D-Ark..  have  voiced  concern  about  allega- 
tions that  the  CIA  Is  playing  an  increasing 
role  in  Influencing  foreign  policy. 

Another  controversy  developed  after  For- 
eign Affairs,  a  prestigious  quarterly,  pub- 
lished an  article  on  "The  Faceless  Viet  Cong," 
written  by  George  A.  Cairver  Jr.  It  was  sub- 
sequently learned  that  the  author  was  a  full- 
time  CIA  employe,  but  the  magazine,  in  a 
short  biography,  did  not  identify  hlni  as 
such. 

Last  month,  the  widow  of  a  retired  Marine 
colonel  filed  an  $800,000  damage  suit  in  US. 
District  Court  In  Norfolk,  alleging  that  her 
husband  committed  suicide  because  of  drugs 
administered  to  him  while  he  was  being  in- 
terviewed for  a  CIA  fxjsltlon. 

"There  is  no  basis  for  the  charges."  the 
CIA  said.  "No  drugs  or  medicines  were  ever 
administered  to  him  at  any  time  during  his 
contacts  with  agency  officials." 

Raborn  was  named  In  April  last  year  by  the 
President  to  succeed  John  A.  McCone.  a  Re- 
publican West  Coast  Industrialist,  as  CIA 
director. 

Johnson  jxilnted  out  yesterday  that  Raborn 
was  retired  when  he  asked  him  to  come  to 
Washington  to  serve  "for  a  period  that  would 
be  agreeable  to  him."  He  said  he  told  Ra- 
born at  the  time  that  he  hoped  Helms  could 
succeed  him  at  the  end  of  his  tour  of  duty. 

"Although  he  (Raborn)  had  no  desire  to 
return  to  Washington."  the  President  added, 
"he  agreed  to  come  and  serve  for  an  in- 
definite period.  He  has  done  that.  Now  he 
desires  to  return  to  California." 

Helms  was  named  deputy  director  at  the 
same  time  Rabom  was  picked  to  head  the 
agency.  Helms  had  been  deputy  director 
for  plans  since  early  1962,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Richard  M.  Bissell  Jr. 

Johnson  op>ened  his  press  Conference  yes- 
terday with  an  announcement  of  the  first  as- 
signment of  funds  to  projects  around  the 
coiuatry  under  the  new  rent  supplement 
housing  program. 

He  said  $600,000  has  been  set  aside  to  pro- 
vide for  more  than  1.000  units  of  "modest 
but  decent  housing"  In  Boston,  Cleveland, 
New  Orleans.  New  York.  Omaha.  Philadel- 
phia. Providence.  San  Antonio,  Saginaw, 
Mich..  Pasco,  Wash,,  the  Watts  area  of  Loa 
Angelee.  and  the  Delta  area  of  Mississippi. 

Congress  appropriated  the  first  money  last 
month  under  the  program  approved  last  year. 
Johnson  again  yesterday  urged  the  Senate  to 
approve  appropriations  to  cany  the  program 
forward  in  the  fiscal  year  begmnlng  July  1. 

In  response  to  questions,  the  President  in- 
dicated that  he  hopes  for  a  compromise  to 
win  Senate  piassage  of  the  controversial  open 
housing  provision  of  the  pending  civil  rights 
bill. 

"We  do  have  difficulties."  the  President  re- 
marked. "We  are  trying  to  resolve  them 
and  get  a  bill  that  can  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  .  .  .  We  are  hope- 
ful we  will  get  a  good  civil  rights  bill  as  near 
our  recommendations  as  pKxslble.  We  don't 
always  get  all  we  ask  for." 

I  From  the  Washington  Star.  June  19.  1966) 

CIA   Ckxtf  Helms  Is  Fxaar  Caxzxs  Man  To 

Direct  Acenct 

"I  know  we've  been  crltlzed  a  lot,"  the  new 
director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
said  yesterday,  "but  I  don't  bAlleve  a  lot  of 
It  to  beat  all  fair. 

"All  told,  I  think  we  have  done  a  fine  Job 
over  the  years." 


Richard  McG  Helms,  a  career  man  with 
CIA  since  lis  founding  nearly  20  years  ago, 
gave  this  appraisal  In  a  telephone  interview 

Colleagues  In  the  normally  supersecret 
agency  were  happy  to  add  their  words  of 
praise  for  the  53 -year-old  former  newsman 
who  now  heads  one  of  the  U.S.  government's 
biggest   and   most   Important    organizations. 

President  Johnson  smnounced  at  a  news 
conference  that  retired  Adm.  WUllam  F.  Ra- 
born, the  Polaris  submarine  developer  who 
took  over  as  CIA  chief  following  John  A. 
McCone's  departure  a  year  ago.  has  decided 
to  go  back  to  his  California  home. 

Helms  was  raised  to  CIA's  No  2  s{K)t  under 
Raborn  with  the  Idea  of  grooming  him  for 
the  top.  »35,000-a-year  Job  when  the  ad- 
miral departed,  Johnson  said 

The  6-foot-l-lnch,  brown-hatred  and 
brown-eyed  Helms  Is.  In  a  sense,  the  first 
career  Intelligence  man  to  be  promoted  to  the 
top  of  the  CIA  His  most  widely  known 
predecessor.  Allen  W  Dulles,  had  long  experi- 
ence In  intelligence  work  but  was  also  a 
lawyer  before  going  on  the  CIA  roster  In  1951 

BBILLIAKT.    DEDICATED 

Those  Who  know  him  describe  Helms  as  a 
brilliant,  dedicated,  unbiased  person — "the 
finest  product  of  the  CIA" 

He  was  assistant  to  Richard  Bissell  when 
Bissell  was  director  of  pxans  and  then  re- 
placed Bissell  In  1962,  the  year  of  the  Bay  o* 
Pigs,  when  Bissell  resigned. 

As  assistant  and  then  director  for  plans, 
Helms  supervised  the  so-called  "black  opera- 
tions" of  CIA — ^the  action  branch  of  the 
agency. 

He  was  considered  a  protege  of  Bissell.  who 
although  criticized  for  aspects  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  operation,  was  recognized  as  a  brilliant 
operative  himself  and  is  credited  for  many 
successful  CIA  operations — inclixding  the  U2 
spy  plane  flights  over  Russia 

ANONTMOtrS    ROL.X 

What  role  Helms  played  in  this  and  other 
operations  Is  not  publicly  known.  Various 
boolts  and  articles  critical  of  CIA  operations 
mention  Helms  only  In  passing — as  an  un- 
biased, capable  and  efficient  operator 

His  anon>Tnlty  may  serve  him  well  In 
handling  the  CIA's  current  problem  with 
Congress.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relatlozts 
Committee  has  been  seekMg  to  have  its  mem- 
bers named  to  a  Senate  subcommltee  that 
oversees  the  agency's  oi>«-ations. 

Efforts  at  a  compromise  have  been  unavail- 
ing, and  Raborn  Friday  told  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Chairman  J.  William  FuLsaiGHr, 
D-Ark.,  he  would  refuse  to  give  members  of 
PtJLBxicHT'8  group  any  Information  about  th« 
source*  of  CIA  Information  or  the  methods 
the  agency  uses. 

Helms,  a  native  of  Saint  David's,  Pa.,  In 
suburban  Philadelphia,  graduated  from  WU 
Hams  College  In  1936  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honors  and  other  achievements  Including  his 
class  presidency  and  editorship  of  the  college 
newspaper. 

In  1936-37  he  was  a  United  Preas  corre- 
spondent, and  from  1937  tintU  1942  he  was 
national  advertising  manager  for  the  Indian, 
apolls  (Ind.)  Times. 

His  government  Intelligence  work  began 
after  he  Joined  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War 
II  As  a  lieutenant  Junior  grade,  he  went 
with  GIA's  wartime  predecessor — the  Offloe 
of  Strategic  Services — In  Aui^uct  1943. 

After  his  Navy  discharge  In  1946  he  Joined 
the  War  Department's  Strategic  Servlcas  Unit. 
PVom  there  he  went  to  tbe  Central  InteUl> 
gence  Oroup.  which  in  1947  was  formed  Into 
the  CIA  with  Helms  as  a  deputy  director. 

During  such  time  as  he  gets  off.  Helms  likes 
to  spring  about  a  tennis  court,  go  for  walks 
and  read. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  in  commending  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  appointing 
this  distinguished  career  public  servant 
to  this  most  important  position. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know  Richard  Helms  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  when  I  was  on  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  he  was  a  witness  before  the 
subcommittee.  I  grew  to  know  him  bet- 
ter as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  which  had  a  special  in- 
terest In  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Mr.  Helms  is  a  career  man  of  the  high- 
est caliber,  a  man  who  has,  by  his  ability 
and  his  record,  reached  the  top  of  this 
important  vital  Agency  of  the  United 
States. 

I  also  commend  the  President  for  rec- 
ommending Richard  Helms  to  the  Im- 
portant position  of  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligency  Agency.  I  am  sure  the 
Agency  is  In  good  hsuids  under  his  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I 
agree  with  him.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
appointments  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  ever  made  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  security  of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD  I  wish  to  add  my 
remarks  and  my  approval  of  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  today  In  regard  to 
both  the  distinguished  career  of  Admiral 
Raborn  and  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Helms  as  head  of  the  CIA.  I  wish 
also  to  compliment  the  President  on  the 
appointment  of  Richard  Helms  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA.  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  In  the  appointment  and  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Helms  will  make  a  dis- 
tinguished and  valuable  contribution  to 
our  Nation's  safety  and  security. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  future  days  the  CIA 
will  come  under  criticism  by  certain 
elements  of  the  press,  as  It  has  in  the 
past.  This  man  needs  our  backing.  He 
needs  the  backing  of  everyone  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  and  he  needs  the 
backing  of  America,  because  we  must  not 
see  the  importance  of  this  great  agency 
eroded  and  downgraded  by  people  who 
have  ulterior  motives  toward  our  Nation. 


COTTON  RESEARCH  AND 
PROMOTION 

Mr  COOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (Hit. 


12322)  to  enable  cottongrowers  to  estab- 
lish, finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research  and  promo- 
tion to  improve  the  competitive  position 
of,  and  to  expand  markets  for,  cotton, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  manaigers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Co^ffTRENCI:  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1673) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
12322)  to  enable  cottongrowers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research  and  promotion  to  Improve 
the  competitive  position  of,  and  to  expand 
markets  for,  cotton,  having  met  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  aa  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dUsagree- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1  and  2;  and  agree  to  the  same. 
HaroU>  D.  Cooliy. 

W.  R.  POAGE, 

E.  C.  Gathings. 
Harlan  Hagen, 
Paul  B.  Daohe, 
Pagx  Belchxr, 
Ckables  M.  Teagtte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Herman    E.   Talmaoce. 
Jamks  O.  Kastland, 
B.  Everett  Jordan, 
George  D.  Aiken. 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  Conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  HR.  13322,  to  etmble  cot- 
tongrowers to  establish,  finance,  and  carry 
out  a  coordinated  program  of  research  and 
fwomotlon  to  Improve  the  competitive  fKwl- 
tlon  of,  and  to  expand  markets  for,  cotton, 
submit  the  following  statement  and  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  the  ac- 
companying conference  report. 

H.R.  12322  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  issue  a  maxiieting  order 
authorizing  the  collection  of  contributions 
from  cottoa  producers  of  tl.OO  p>er  bale  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  research  and  pro- 
motion to  further  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton in  the  United  States.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  marketing  orders,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  proposed  marketing  order  should 
be .(iipproved  in  a  referendum  of  cotton  pro- 
ducers by  two-thirds  of  the  producers  vot- 
ing in  the  referendum  or  two-thirds  of  the 
cotton  production  represented  by  producers 
In  the  referendum. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  In  two  re- 
si>ects:  (1)  To  provide  that  the  assessment 
could  not  exceed  $1.00  per  bale;  (2)  To 
provide  that  approval  of  the  marketing  or- 
der In  the  referendum  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  volume  represented  would  not 
be  efTectlve  unless  such  vote  also  repre- 
sented at  least  a  majority  of  the  producers 
voting  In  the  referendum. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  conferees  It  was 
stated  that  the  Secretar>-  of  Agriculture  had 
announced  that  he  would  not  approve  the 
proposed  marketing  order  unless  a  majority 


of  the  producers  voted  in  favor  of  u,  n  y^ 
decision  were  to  be  made  on  a  volume  o* 
production  bafils.  The  Senate  amendnnc- 
dealing  with  this  matter  app>eared,  iha»^ 
fore,  to  be  a  moot  question  and  the  Hone 
c<..nlerees  accepted  this  amendment. 

Having  accepted  the  amendment  with  rt- 
spect  to  the  referendum,  the  conferee*  leit 
that  it  would  give  cotton  producers  grettcr 
confidence  In  the  proposed  progriim  to  ac- 
cept also  the  first  Senate  ameiidiiienl  which 
provides  that  the  producer  as-se-ssment  ucdK 
the  proposed  marketing  order  cannot  ix 
under  any  circumstances,  more  than  |i  oo 
per    t>ale   under   this    legislation 

Harold  D.  Coolet, 

W    R    POAGE, 

E  C  Gathings, 
Harlan  Hacen, 
Paul  B.  Dagi'e, 
Page  Belcher. 
Charles    M     TEAOre. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  f/ip  House 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  ALIEN  PROPERTY  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1965 — MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou« 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statu: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Animil 
Report  of  the  OtHce  of  Alien  I^rc^ierty  for 
Fiscal  Year  1965  as  required  by  Section  8 
of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  It 
is  the  23rd  report  of  proceedings  under 
that  Act. 

As  this  report  indicates,  we  h&n 
reached  the  end  of  a  very  long  road 
After  June  30.  1966,  for  the  first  time  in 
49  years,  there  will  be  no  Government 
unit  whose  sole  task  will  be  the  process- 
ing of  alien  property  matters  arlsaig 
from  the  wartime  seizure  of  property 
Some  alien  property  work  remains  which 
cannot  be  completed  by  June  30.  1966. 
principally  because  it  is  affected  by  litiga- 
tion or  proposed  legislation.  "Hiese  re- 
maining matters  will  be  completed  in  tte 
future  by  the  part-time  work  of  person- 
nel of  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  But  this  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  fact  that  as  of  April  30, 
1966,  the  staff  which  has  completed  the 
processing  of  about  $900,000,000  In  vested 
property  will  have  closed  all  but  about  50 
of  the  more  than  67.500  claims  which 
were  filed,  all  but  about  450  of  approxi- 
mately 62,000  accounts,  and  it  will  have 
pending  only  about  30  of  the  more  than 
7.000  cases  which  it  has  litigated. 

The  imminent  closing  of  the  Office  oi 
Alien  Prc^jcrty  is  another  step  in  our 
determination  to  find  the  most  efficient 
way  to  serve  the  American  public.  In 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amende^ 
Congress  has  authorized  thousands  « 
American  citizens  to  file  claims  against 


^c  ni't  proceeds  of  vested  property 
which  art'  maintained  in  the  War  Claims 
Pund.  Since  the  costs  of  the  Office  of 
Alien  Property  are  deducted  from  the 
proccpd.s  of  vested  property,  closing  the 
Office  w.ll  soon  mean  the  end  of  deduc- 
tions of  !ts  administrative  costs,  thereby 
leaving  more  fuiids  for  the  claimants  to 
share.  And  the  public  genei-ally  will 
benefit  by  the  absorption  into  other 
necessaiy  work  of  the  mere  handful  of 
knowledgeable  and  dedicated  omjiloyees 
who  have  brought  this  fruitful  work 
urtually  to  its  close. 

Lyndon  B   Johnson. 
The  White  House.  June  29.  1966. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    ALLEGED    LOSS 
OF  POPULARITY— EXCERPTS 

FROM  THE  SPEECH  DELIVERED 
TO  THE  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS ASSOCIATION  OF  CINCIN- 
NATI. JUNE  20,  1966,  BY  THE  HON- 
ORABLE JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiiimcus  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  GiLLicANl  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent speech  before  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Association  of  Cincinnati  on  June 
20.  1966.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to- 
Include  with  my  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  RscoRD  excerpts  from  that  speech 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  e.xcerpts  referred  to  follow : 
Excerpts  Pbum  the  Speech  DELrvERZD  to  the 

Naval   Reserve   Oiticers'    Association   of 

Cincinnati   June  20,  1966 

Much  is  heard  today  about  the  plummet- 
ing popularity  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
M  rrilected  in  public  opinion  polls  being 
taken  around  the  country,  and  such  noted 
wniera  as  Walter  Lippmann  have  ascribed 
the  PresidenfB  alleged  loes  of  popularity  to 
our  Involvement  In  the  conflict  in  South  Viet 
Nam.  For  instance  Mr.  Llppmatui  recently 
wrote.  "The  polls,  plus  the  California  pri- 
mary elections  have  shown  that  the  Preel- 
iSent  no  longer  commands  the  great  majority 
which  elected  him  In  1964.  This  Is  the  fact 
of  the  matter:  there  is  room  for  much  differ- 
«hce  of  opinion  about  why  this  lias  hap- 
pened and  what  it  means. 

"Certainly  the  groes  fl^uros  of  the  poUs  do 
not  reHect  a  simple  alignment  of  opinion 
f»  and  against  our  part  In  the  Vietnamese 
War.  The  current  majority  disapproves  of 
tn*  President's  conduct  of  the  war  " 

I  thlnlc  It  is  fair  to  say.  as  Mr  Lippmann 
dOBK.  that  a  great  many  Americans  are  un- 
nappy  with  the  war  In  Viet  Nam;  and,  in- 
deed we  would  be  a  pretty  sorrv  nation  If 
^  people  did  not  have  the  most  profound 
distaste  for  war  and  Imperialistic  tulven- 
TOres  It  would  seem  evident  that  the  Presi- 
dent takes  the  blame  for  the  fact  that  the 
w  hj^  not  ended.  Indeed,  that  It  ever 
™™a.  and  that  it  cannot  be  prosecuted  to  a 
IT^  ^?'^  ^'^y  conclusion  But  I  thlnlc  tliat 
^Tk!^^"«  that  fact  is  not  quite  the 
~™thlne  as  saying,  as  does  Mr   Lippmann, 

owe  Is  no  easy  solution  available  to  the 


President  or  to  us.  The  President  has  mis- 
conceived and  misjudged  the  war.  and  the 
consequences,  whether  he  leans  now  to  the 
Hawks  or  the  Dovec.  will  be  bloody,  embar- 
rassing and  sterile  While  the  war  goes  on. 
the  mood  of  the  country  grows  angrier,  and 
the  hope  of  dealing  with  our  truly  gigantic 
problems  by  reason,  good  will  and  concen- 
sus Is  vanishing  '• 

It  would  appear  to  me  th.it  such  learned 
and  erudite  men  as  Mr  Lippmann.  as  well 
as  some  of  the  other  critics  of  the  President 
would  have  developed  .'lomewhat  greater  his- 
torical perspective  by  contemplating  the  role 
that  other  Presidents  have  played  at  times 
of  national  crisis,  and  what  happened  to 
their  popularity  at  the  time. 

For  instance  we  are  accustomed  to  look 
back  at  the  Civil  War  through  the  rosy 
classes  of  history  and  sentimentality  and 
think  of  that  era  as  a  rather  romantic  period 
of  gallantry  and  grace  All  of  us  have 
learned  from  the  cradle  all  the  stories  about 
the  gentle  and  beloved  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  was  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  of 
his  countrymen  Nothing,  of  course,  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

In  November.  1864.  Abraham  Lincoln  won 
reelection  to  the  Presidency  by  a  very  nar- 
row margin  and  his  opponent.  General  Mc- 
riellan  ran  on  a  peace  platform",  in  which 
he  promised  that  if  he  were  elected  Presi- 
dent, a  speedy  armistice  would  be  negotiated 
with  the  Southern  States,  and  the  seceded 
states  would  be  given  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  return  to 
the  Union,  and  whether  or  not  they  wanted 
to   abolish   slavery 

It  was  widely  held  and  argtied  that  all  of 
the  slaves  of  the  South  were  not  worth  the 
life  of  one  Union  soldier,  and  im^tead  of 
the  rather  peaceful,  but  noisy,  demonstra- 
tions by  the  peaceniks  of  today,  there  were 
then  the  bloody  draft  riots  in  New  York 
when  hvindreds  of  men  (largely  recently 
arrived  Irish  Immigrants*  burned  and  looted 
and  pillaged  in  the  most  violent  sort  of  pro- 
test against  t>eing  drafted  Into  the  Union 
Army. 

When  we  realize  how  narrow  was  Lincoln's 
margin  of  victory  In  that  fateful  election, 
we  would  do  well  to  recall  that  only  the 
p>eople  in  the  North  were  voting,  and  that 
If  the  Southerners  had  been  able  to  cast 
ballots  in  that  election,  Lincoln  would  have 
been  disastrously  defeated 

If  there  had  been  Oallup  Polls  In  1864. 
Lincoln  would  have  cut  a  very  sorry  figure. 
and  if  the  term,  concensus,  had  been  port 
of  the  p>olltlcal  parlance  of  the  day.  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  discern  much  united 
support  behind  Lincoln. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Civil  War, 
by  all  odds,  was  the  bloodiest  and  costliest 
war  ill  our  history,  wherein  every  casualty 
was  an  American  casualty,  and  every  prop- 
erty loss  Involved  the  destruction  of  .Ameri- 
can possessions.  So  when  Lincoln  arose  in 
March  of  1865  to  deliver  his  second  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  he  was  speaking  to  a  nation 
exhausted  and  embittered  and  war-weary  to 
the  point  of  absolute  despair.  Never  have 
the  American  people  suffered  as  they  did 
durtiig  that  long  and  bloody  agony.  All  of 
us  now  recall  the  gentle  Abe  concluding  his 
Inaugural  Address  with  the  famous  lines, 
"with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all.  with  ftrmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds  ...  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselver  and  with  all   nations." 

But  how  at>out  the  paragraph  just  prior 
to  that  one?  Reread  the  terrible  words; 
"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mlglity  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
pas*  away  Yet  !f  God  wills  that  It  continue 
until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's 
250  years  of  unrequited  toll  shall  be  sunk. 


and  until  every  drop  of  biood  drawn  with 
the  lash  shall  be  paid  with  another  drawn 
with  the  sword,  as  was  said  3.000  years  a^o  so 
still  It  must  be  said,  'the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether'   ' 

Never  has  a  F>resldent  uttered  more  ter- 
rible words  to  an  exhausted  and  grievously 
stricken  nation.  Par  from  negotiating  a 
quick  peace,  Lincoln,  with  the  terrible  wrath 
of  the  scriptural  patriarchs,  was  declaring 
that  if  It  took  every  cent  in  the  treasury  and 
every  drop  of  blood  in  the  American  people, 
the  job  would  be  done  and  the  Union  would 
be  restored  and  slavery  would  be  abolished! 
Was  Lincoln,  then,  an  Impverlallst"  A  war- 
monger? Had  he  a  Napoleonic  complex  that 
let  him  turn  his  back  on  the  i>eace  table  and 
demand  further  slaughter  of  American  sons 
on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  further  de- 
struction of  American  cities  both  North  and 
South? 

"Cr  we  hear  it  said  that  another  martyred 
president,  were  he  still  alive,  would  be  han- 
dling the  situation  In  Viet  Nam  differently 
and  better  We  hear  suggestions  that  Presi- 
dent John  F  Kennedy  would  not  have  in- 
dulged in  brlnksmanship.  would  not  have 
risked  the  awful  and  ultimate  cataclysm  of 
atomic  war  by  involving  this  fvatlon  iii  mili- 
tary adventures  on  another  continent  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home.  It  is  well  for  us 
to  recall  that  only  five  years  ago  President 
Kennedy  was  confronted  by  an  ultimatum 
from  Premier  Khrushchev,  who  said  that  he 
was  going  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany,  and  recognize  East 
Germany  as  a  sovereign  nation.  The  war, 
after  ail,  had  ended  twenty  years  earlier,  and 
Germany  was  artificially  divided  and  oc- 
cupied by  foreign  troops.  The  German  prob- 
lem should  be  solved  by  the  German  people. 
not  by  unwanted  intruders.  Khrushchev 
flirther  declared  that  following  the  signing 
of  the  peace  treaty  the  East  Germans  would 
ask  us  to  take  our  troops  out  of  Berlin;  and 
if  we  did  not  they  would  throw  us  out;  and  If 
they  could  not,  Russia  would  help  them  to 
throw  us  out. 

President  Kennedy,  in  office  only  a  few 
months,  was  staring  right  down  the  barrel 
of  the  atomic  cannon  To  stand  firm  was  to 
risk  the  destruction  of  Europe,  and  Indeed 
perhaps  of  the  World  His  response  wajs  to 
call  up  the  reserves  and  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  in  Berlin,  while  declaring  his  de- 
termination to  meet  our  national  commit- 
ments to  the  German  people  and  to  our 
European  allies. 

In  an  address  to  the  American  people, 
made  only  five  years  ago.  explaining  our  posi- 
tion. President  Kennedy  said;  "All  of  us  want 
to  see  our  children  grow  up  in  a  country  at 
peace,  and  a  world  where  freedom  en- 
dures ...  I  know  that  sometimes  we  get 
Impatient,  we  wish  for  some  Immediate 
action  that  would  end  our  perils  But  I 
must  tell  you  that  there  is  no  quick  and  easy 
solution.  The  Communists  control  over  a 
bUllon  people  and  they  recognize  that  if  we 
should  falter,  their  success  would  be  immi- 
nent ,  .  .  We  must  look  to  long  days  ahead, 
which  If  we  are  courageous  and  persevering 
can  bring  us  what  we  all  desire  " 

Virtually  everything  that  can  be  said  in 
criticism  of  our  continuing  presence  in  Viet 
Nam  can  and  has  been  said  about  our  military 
occupation  of  Berlin  and  other  portions  of 
Western  Europe  over  the  span  of  the  last 
twenty  years  Wa-t  Kennedy  thus  an  Im- 
}>eriall8t  and  a  warmonger?  This  much  at 
least  can  be  said  If  lolncoln  had  faltered  In 
his  determination  to  restore  the  Union  and 
to  al>oUsh  slavery  In  this  nation,  we  would 
today  be  a  far  lesser  nation  and  people  than 
we  are;  and  the  map  and  hl.'itory  of  North 
America  might  well  resemble  that  of  South 
America,  with  a  number  of  Independent  na- 
tions, warring  intermittently,  struggling  to 
survive  and  to  develop  If  Kennedy  had 
backed  down  to  Khrtishchev  In  Berlin,  or  a 
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year  later  In  Cuba,  we  would  not  today  b« 
worried  about  the  future  of  South  Viet  Nam: 
we  would  be  mortally  concerned  about  the 
Independence  of  Western  Europe,  and  even 
the  survival  of  the  United  States. 

What  would  have  happened  If  Lincoln  or 
Kennedy  had  made  their  decisions  based 
upon  public  opinion  polls?  Neither  man 
was  unaware  of  the  views  of  his  opp>onents; 
Indeed,  both  were  so  conscious  of  the  hatred 
their  administrations  had  engendered  in  the 
hearts  of  their  countrymen  that  both  of  them 
commented  more  than  once  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  assassination.  That  they  faced 
their  responsibilities,  accepted  the  criticism 
which  was  heaped  upon  them,  made  the  bard 
decisions  and  backed  them  to  the  very  hilt  are 
facts  for  which  we  can  all  be  prayerfully 
thanltful  today.  Would  we  have  the  same 
courage  If  we  had  to  face  the  same  bitter 
test?  I  thank  Ood  that  I  shall  never  have  to 
find  out. 

What  of  our  President  today?  Which  of 
us  m  this  room  would  trade  places  with  him 
for  forty-eight  hours,  and  have  to  make  the 
lonely  and  terrible  decisions  that  face  him 
every  day  of  the  week?  Who  among  us  Is  so 
sure  of  his  wisdom  and  skill  and  courage 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  trade  places  with 
Lyndon  Johnson? 

Jiist  recently  President  Johnson  said.  "We 
are  not  Just  fighting  for  fourteen  million 
(people  in  Vietnam).  We  are  fighting  for 
almost  three  billion  people  who  also  want 
freedom  and  liberty  ,  .  We  are  fighting  for  a 
hundred  nations'  freedom  and  liberty.  We 
must  continue  to  fight  until  men  are  con- 
vinced that  It  is  better  to  talk  than  to 
fight  .  We  are  ready  to  talk  anytime,  any- 
where, with  any  government.  All  they  have 
to  do  to  test  us  Is  to  name  the  place  and  the 
date;  and  they  will  find  us  there." 

Such  a  statement  may  or  may  not  Increase 
the  President's  popularity  In  the  polls,  but 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence to  him.  He  has  sacrificed  much  for 
this  nation  In  a  third  of  a  century  In  public 
service  In  positions  of  great  responsibility, 
and  I  am  as  confident,  as  you  are,  that  be 
win  continue  to  place  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  this  nation — and  of  all  free  men 
everywhere— above  any  personal  considera- 
tion whatever. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  all 
Americans  owe  a  special  prayer  of  thanks 
to  Ood  Almighty  for  providing  this  nation  In 
our  periods  of  national  crisis  with  leaders  of 
wisdom  and  courage  and  determination  and 
with  men  In  the  White  House  like  Abraham 
Lincoln,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  Lyn- 
don Balnes  Johnson. 


APPROPRIATE  DRESS  FOR  VISITS 
TO  THE  ARLINGTON  NATIONAL 
CEadETERY 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  conwnt  to  Midress  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Thete  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
coming  July  4  weekend  and  expected 
influx  of  tourists  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
seems  an  appropriate  time  for  me  to  raise 
an  issue  which  I  find  both  disturbing  and 
appalling,  and  about  which  I  hope  some- 
thing can  be  done. 

I  refer  to  the  complete  informality  of 
clothing  worn  by  vlJsitors  to  Arlin^rton 
National  Cemetery.  I  believe  that  the 
type  of  clothing  all  too  frequently  seen 


there,  is  a  manifestation  of  the  attitude 
with  which  some  people  approach  a  visit 
to  the  cemetery  as  if  they  were  going  on 
a  picnic. 

While  we  cannot  always  change  peo- 
ple's attitude  with  the  establishment  of 
rules.  I  do  believe  that  if  we  request 
visitors  to  dress  in  a  manner  conforming 
to  the  propriety  of  the  occasion,  a  sub- 
sequent change  in  their  attitude  may 
follow. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  RxcoRD  the  following  letter  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Metzler,  asking  him  to  look  Into  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  such  a  policy. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

June  30.    1966. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Mrrzuc*. 

Superintendent.    Arlington    National    Ceme- 
tery.   Military    District    of    Washington. 
Arlington.  Va. 
Dear  Superintkndint  Metzler  '   As  we  ap- 
proach July  4,  our  national  holiday  celebra- 
tion of  this  country's  Independence.   Wash- 
ington can  be  expected  once  again  to  become 
the    focal    point    for    thousands    of    visitors. 
While  1  am  proud  that  so  many  Americans 
come  to  their  Nation's  Capital  during  a  spe- 
cial holiday  weekend.  I  am  also  perturbed  by 
the  complete  Informality  of  their  dress  when 
visiting    Arlington    National    Cemetery    and 
feel  something  should  be  done  about  it. 

I  am  appalled  at  those  who  arrive  at  the 
gates  of  Arlington  in  attire  more  suitable  to 
a  public  amusement  park  or  a  beach  Ar- 
lington Is  not  a  public  park;  it  is  a  sanctuary 
and  final  resting  place  for  many  of  those 
who  died   in  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  dress  of  tourists  is  particularly  dis- 
turbing to  me  because  they  also  visit  the 
graveslte  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
dressed  as  If  they  were  going  on  a  picnic. 
The  fact  that  signs  must  be  posted  In  Arling- 
ton admonishing  visitors  that  picnicking  Is 
not  allowed  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  at- 
mosphere engendered.  In  part,  by  a  too  per- 
missive  attitude  toward  drees.  This  atmos- 
phere must  be  distracting,  and  perhaps  ir- 
reverent, to  those  families  visiting  the  graves 
of  relatives. 

While  I  can  appreciate  the  desire  to  dress 
as  comfortably  as  poeeible  during  the  stlOlng 
heat  of  the  summer  months.  I  nevertheless 
feel  that  visitors  to  this  country's  national 
cemetery  should  be  attired  In  a  dignified 
manner  conforming  to  the  propriety  of  the 
occasion.  Accordingly,  I  ask  that  you  look 
Into  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  policy  re- 
quiring this. 

Sincerely, 

Theodorx  R.  Kuptkemam, 

Member  of  Congress. 


THE  POOD-POR-PEACE  PROGRAM — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  457) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  United  States  in  1965  shipped  $1.4 
billion  of  food  and  fiber  overseas  under 
our  food-for-peace  program.  This 
brings  to  $14.6  billion  our  food  aid  effort 
since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480, 


the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Food  for  peace  moved  into  Its  second 
decade  continuing  food  aid  programs 
that  had  proved  so  beneficial  in  the  past 
initiating  imaginative  new  approaches  to 
spur  self-help,  and  facing  an  array  at 
difiQcult  challenges.  The  Increasing 
pressure  of  world  population  growth  was 
the  most  disturbing  Indicator  in  a  year 
otherwise  highlighted  with  promise  to 
the  war  against  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. Population  growth  of  2  percent  a 
year — increasing  to  3  percent  in  some  oi 
the  underdeveloped  countries — made  it 
difficult  to  increase  per  capita  food  con- 
sumption. There  was  more  food  grown 
in  1965  than  in  1964.  But  there  were  64 
million  more  mouths  to  feed. 

In  simplest  terms,  the  task  of  bringing 
food  and  population  into  balance — while 
maintaining  progress  in  health,  educa- 
tion, and  economic  growth— is  the  most 
critical  challenge  many  countries  are 
facing  today.  It  will  probably  remain 
their  most  urgent  challenge  In  the  Im- 
mediate years  ahead.  The  world's  ca- 
pacity to  respond  will  dramatically  af- 
fect the  course  which  individuals  and 
nations  choose  in  coiifronting  their 
problems  and  their  neighbors  In  coming 
generations. 

This  is  a  world  problem.  The  stakes 
are  too  large,  the  Issues  too  complicated 
and  too  interbound  with  custom  and 
commerce,  to  leave  the  entire  .solution  to 
those  countries  that  have  supplied,  or  re- 
ceived, the  most  food  assistance  during 
the  postwar  era.  The  experience,  the 
Ideas,  the  skills,  and  the  resources  of 
every  nation  that  would  avoid  calamity 
must  be  significantly  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problem. 

The  U.S.  Congress  recognizes  the  moral 
and  practical  Implications  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  Over  the  years  Its  mem- 
bers have  taken  the  lead  hi  developing 
programs  to  prevent  famine  and  to  Im- 
prove diets.  The  basic  instrument  Con- 
gress has  used  for  this  effort  has  been 
Public  Law  480 — the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  the  food-for-peace  program. 

It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  program  with  such  multiple 
objectives  as  food  for  peace — aiding  the 
needy,  assisting  economic  development, 
supporting  U.S.  foreign  policy,  increasing 
trade,  bolstering  American  agriculture. 
Yet  as  we  look  back  on  more  than  a  dec- 
ade of  effort,  the  accomplishments  are 
remarkable  by  any  test 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  have 
directly  benefited  from  American  foods. 
The  lives  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  lost — the  grief  which  otherwise 
might  have  occurred — could  hare 
dwarfed  the  total  casualties  of  all  the 
wars  during  the  period.  I  tend  to  think 
historians  of  future  generation.*  may  well 
look  back  on  this  expression  of  America's 
compassion  as  a  milestone  in  mans  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  man. 

Food  for  peace,  however,  is  aimed  at 
more  than  Individual  survival— and  In- 
dividual growth.  It  is  directed  toward 
national  survival — and  national  growth 
Public  Law  480  has  been  an  important 
resource  in  the  growth  process  With  the 
day-to-day  dlfllcultles   which  countries 


face,  we  sometimes  fall  to  recognize  how 
far  many  of  the  nations  we  have  aided 
hare  come  in  their  development  effort. 
Sn  analysis  of  food-for-peace  program- 
ing—which constitutes  more  than  a  third 
of  our  total  economic  assistance  effort— Is 
a  good  yardstick  to  measure  such 
achievement.  Frequently  a  coimtry's 
development  is  directly  reflected  In  its 
graduation  from  being  a  recipient  of 
lieavilv  subsidized  food  aid. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  countries 
receiving  our  food  and  fiber  for  local  cur- 
rency in  the  first  full  year  of  ot>eration 
a  decade  ago.  There  were  27  of  them 
In  mid- 1956.  Today,  more  than  half 
have  reached  a  point  of  economic  devel- 
opment where  they  no  longer  require 
such  aid.  This  group  which  had  grad- 
uated from  title  I  programs,  last  year 
purchased  more  than  $2  billion  In  agri- 
cultural commodities  through  commer- 
cial channels.  This  is  more  tlian  triple 
ihelr  combined  dollar  purchase  of  a 
decade  ago.  Even  excluding  Britain, 
Prance,  and  West  Germany — today's  big 
dollar  customers  who  purchased  only 
small  amounts  under  Public  Law  480  and 
left  the  program  early — the  gains  are 
still  impressive.  Dollar  sales  of  U.S.  farm 
products  to  the  other  title  I  graduates 
were  wf>ll  over  a  billion  dollars  last  year — 
more  than  four  times  the  amount  In 
1956. 

Growing  economic  strength  Is  also 
evident  In  that  group  of  13  countries 
receiving  title  I  food  a  decade  ago  which 
continued  to  buy  U.S.  farm  commodities 
for  local  currency  In  fiscal  year  1965 
They  still  face  economic  difficulties,  but 
together  these  nations  have  more  than 
doubled  their  dollar  agricultural  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  over  the 
10-year  period. 

Global  generalizations  are  difHcult. 
But  the  broad  pattern  clearly  shows  sub- 
stantial progress. 

Indeed,  the  problems  today  are  in  many 
ways  more  serious  than  those  facing  the 
Congress  when  It  enacted  this  law.  The 
critical  food  shortage  in  India,  though 
aggravated  by  drought,  should  be  read 
as  a  warning  that  a  crisis  in  food  and 
population  trends  Is  already  at  the 
world's  doorstep.  The  food -for- freedom 
legislation  which  I  have  proposed  to 
Congress  faces  up  to  these  prt^lems.  It 
takes  into  account  the  experience  and 
lessons  of  Public  Law  480,  along  with 
the  changing  conditions  in  food  needs 
and  supplies.  It  recognizes  that  the  pro- 
fram  will  be  Judged  in  the  long  run  by 
Its  success  In  encouraging  self-help  pro- 
sxams  and  attitudes  in  the  recipient 
countries. 

We  have  progressed  a  great  deal  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  We  now  know  that 
food  assistance  can — 

Make  an  important  contribution  to 
economic  development; 

8er\-e  the  highest  objectives  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy; 

Help  American  agriculture; 

Strengthen  the  habit  of  international 
cooperation;  and 

Help  to  dispel  Malthuslan  fears  which 
have  historically  haunted  mankind. 

By  any  standards,  this  Nation  can  be 
proud  of   its   food-for-peace    program. 


It  gives  me  pleasure  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  the  annual  report  on  the  1965 
activities  carried  on  under  Public  Law 
480.  83d  Congress,  as  amended. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House,  June  30.  1966. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title' 

H.  Con.  Res.  805  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  804.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lative to  the  adjournment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  30.  1966. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  nad  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested; 

S.  2974.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  more  effective 
development  and  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
nianpower  resources  by  expanding,  modern- 
izing, and  Improving  operations  under  such 
Act  at  both  State  and  Federal  levels,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  MONSIGNOR 
JOHN   B.   ROEDER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKE21.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  the  deepest  regret  and  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  sadness  that  I  noted 
the  death  of  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor  Jolm  B.  Roeder,  chancellor  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Wash- 
ington and  pastor  of  the  church  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle. 

Morislgnor  Roeder  was  a  very  dear  and 
close  and  valued  friend  of  both  Mrs. 
McCormack  and  miyself.  It  was  only  a 
week  £igo  Sunday  that  we  had  dinner 
with  him  In  the  residence  of  Archbishop 
O'Boyle.  The  loss  of  this  great  and  good 
man.  a  pillar  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  and.  more  broadly,  a  tower  of  moral 
strength,  is  indeed  a  saddening  experi- 
ence In  the  lives  of  all  of  us  who  knew 
him.  for  here  was  a  man  of  God.  a  man 
of  purpose,  a  man  of  courage  and  deter- 
mination whose  service  for  God  and 
whose  concern  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind was  the  guiding  force  of  his  life. 

Archbishop  Patrick  O'Boyle,  who  knew 
the  monslgnor  very  well  tmd  whose  close- 
ness was  evidenced  on  all  occasions,  hsus 


summed  up  the  life  of  Monslgnor  Roeder 
by  the  following  observation.  &n6  I 
quote : 

,  He  was  a  completely  dedicated  priest  and 
a  tremendous  worker.  His  grasp  of  minute 
details  of  financial  matters  of  the  archdio- 
cese was  phenomenal,  yet  he  wa«  never  too 
busy  to  worry  about  the  problems  of  those 
who  came  to  him  for  help.  The  church  wlU 
miss  his  devoted  service  to  God.  and  a  friend 
to  his  fellow  man  will  be  missed 

Monslgnor  Roeder  wtis  ordained  27 
years  ago  In  Baltimore,  his  native  city. 
He  studied  for  the  priesthood  at  St. 
Charles  College,  Catonsville,  Md.;  at  the 
two  St.  Mar>'s  Seminaries  in  Baltimore. 
Monslgnor  Roeder  served  at  St.  Gabriel's 
Church  from  1939  to  1952.  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Church  in  1952.  He  was  transferred  to 
St.  Anthony's  Church  in  1957  and  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  Church  in  1960.  He 
had  been  the  top  financial  oflBcer  for  the 
archdiocese  since  1962 

Pope  Pius  XII  named  Monslgnor 
Roeder  a  papal  chamberlain  In  1955  in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  services 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  Pope  John 
XXm  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  do- 
mestic prelate  in  1958.  In  June  1964 
Archbishop  O'Boyle  presided  over  a  mass 
In  honor  of  the  silver  jubilee  of  Mon- 
slgnor Roeder's  elevation  to  the  priest- 
hood. 

In  all  his  days  Monslgnor  Roeder  per- 
formed In  the  manner  of  a  truly  dedi- 
cated man  of  God  He  will  be  missed  In- 
deed by  members  of  all  faiths.  Monsl- 
gnor Roeder  was  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated men  that  I  have  ever  met  in  the 
service  of  God,  In  the  service  of  man- 
kind, and  in  the  service  of  country.  His 
passing  at  the  early  age  of  52  years  is 
sad  and  tragic  with  so  many  years  ahead 
of  him  to  continue  his  great  work  in  the 
service  of  God.  mankind,  and  countrj' 

Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  extend  to  his 
loved  ones  left  behind  our  deep  sjin- 
pathy  in  their  bereavement. 


SALUTE    TO    A    NEW    REPUBUC 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  c<xi9eiH  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcors 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  with  a  great. deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
extend  congratulations  to  Malawi  on 
this,  the  second  anniversary  of  her  in- 
dependence from  Britain,  and  to  her 
first  President.  Dr.  Hastings  K.  Banda, 
whom  I  consider  to  be  one  of  my  closest 
personal  friends  However,  this  celebra- 
tion also  marks  another  milestone  In 
the  fast-moving  pace  of  events  in  that 
country  l)ecause  Malawi  has  chosen  to 
become  a  Republic  on  her  indepwidence 
anniversary  Her  adoption  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  should  have 
no  affect  on  her  warm  relationship  with 
the  Commonwealth  and  its  members. 
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Malawi  s  modern  history  began  when 
E>av1cl    Livingstone,    the    explorer-mis- 
sionary, discovered  Lake  Nyasa  on  Sep- 
tember    16.     1859        Following    Living- 
stones deatli,  both  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
established  missions  in  1874-75  to  honor 
the  famous  explorer.    During  this  peri- 
od    Nyasaland — as     It     was     formerly 
called — was  victimized  by  severe  slave- 
raiding  and  tribal  warfare.     The  mis- 
sionaries were  obliged  to  engage  in  com- 
merce and  trade,  and  In  an  attempt  to 
relieve  them  of  much  of  these  respon- 
sibilities,    a     number    of     businessmen 
formed  the  African  Lakes  Co.  in  1878. 
This  company  was  to  work  closely  with 
the    missionaries    and    cooperate    with 
missionary  activities.     Another  of  their 
basic  objectives  was  to  assist  in  the  fight 
against  slavery,  a  fight  which  Living- 
stone felt  could  be  won  by  making  the 
trade  economically  unsound  in  the  face 
of     legitimate     commerce     as     well     as 
through  Christianity.     Members  of  the 
African  Lakes  Co.  were  soon  followed  by 
other    European    missionaries,    traders, 
and  planters,  but  no  ofiQclal  representa- 
tion was  established  until  1883  when  the 
British  Government  sent  a  consul  ac- 
credited to  the    Kings  and  Chief  of  Cen- 
tral Africa"  and  a  second  consul  was  as- 
signed at  Zomba,  the  present  seat  of 
Malawi's  Government. 

Malawi's  first  president.  Dr.  Hastings 
Kamuzu  Banda,  deserves  much  credit 
for  the  relatively  smooth  transition 
which  culminated  in  the  independence 
of  Malawi.  As  we  look  back  In  retro- 
spect, however,  the  impression  Is  quickly 
gained  that  Malawi's  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence was  not  always  smooth.  The 
principal  stumbling  block  was  the  now 
defunct  Central  African  Federation 
which  consisted  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Northern  Rhodesia — Zambia — tmd  Ny- 
asaland. The  federation  lasted  from 
1953  until  1963,  and  by  the  time  of  Its 
breakup,  McLlawi  was  well  on  the  way 
to  self-government  and  Independence 
which  came  on  July  6,  1964. 

I  salute  the  people  of  Malawi  and  wish 
them  continued  success  as  they  b^rtn  a 
new  year  as  an  Independent  nation.  It 
Is  my  fervent  hope  that  In  this  country, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasant 
on  the  African  Continent,  unity  and 
progress  will  continue. 

I  salute  the  President  and  people  of 
Malawi  and  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
her  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
His  Excellency  Vincent  Horatlus  Bonar 
Oondwe. 


THE  CONGO'S  SEVENTH  YEAR  OP 
INDEPENDENCE:  THE  TURNING 
POINT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ellnols  TMr.  OHara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wm  no  objection. 


Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speuker, 
I  want  to  express  my  personal  congratu- 
lations to  President  Mobuto  of  the  Congo 
as  the  Congo  begins  its  seventh  year  as  an 
Independent  nation. 

The  past  6  years  have  presented  the 
Congo  with  many  obstacles  to  lasting 
peace  and  economic  viability — internal 
strife,  inflation,  unemployment,  and  con- 
flicting political  factions.  However,  the 
Congo  may  well  have  reached  a  turning 
point,  as  optimistic  observers  and 
analysts  report. 

Politically,  some  degree  of  national 
unity  has  been  achieved.  Hopefully, 
further  national  integration  will  occur 
as  the  government  of  the  Congo  con- 
tinues to  gain  increasing  popular  support 
among  its  various  political  and  regional 
f£u:tions. 

Economically,  the  Congo  has  taken 
definite  steps  toward  improving  its  finan- 
cial stability  through  such  measures  as 
foreign  exchange  controls  and  credit 
restriction.  One  should.  In  addition, 
note  the  recent  financial  accord  co- 
operatively negotiated  by  the  Congo  and 
Belgium,  which  should  serve  to  further 
rectify  the  Congo's  present  financial 
situation.  Other  encouraging  indica- 
tions of  a  trend  toward  future  economic 
viability  include  a  steady  recovery  in 
agriculture  and  an  anticipated  rise  In 
exports. 

Certainly,  the  Congo  Is  on  the  thresh- 
old of  pK)sslble  peace  and  prosperity. 
Not  that  such  peace  and  prosperity  can 
be  expected  to  come  by  easy  transition. 
The  Congo  does  not  need  us  to  remind 
it  of  the  problems  It  must  overcome  on 
its  road  to  adulthood  as  a  nation,  nor 
can  we  prescribe  the  solutions  to  those 
problems.  We  can  only  offer,  perhaps 
more  importantly  than  any  material 
aid  we  may  extend,  our  moral  encour- 
agement and  our  heartfelt  hopes  for 
the  resolution  of  these  difficulties  which 
are  inherent  to  the  embarkation  of  any 
new  nation.  Although  our  Nation  is  190 
years  old,  we  still  Identify  with  newly 
independent  nations  such  as  the  Congo, 
since  we,  too,  experienced  the  transition 
from  colony  to  independence  to  young 
nationhood. 

The  Congo  has,  counterbalancing  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  is  beset,  many 
assets  with  which  to  develop  into  a 
mature  nation.  It  Is  rich  in  vast  re- 
sources and  potential  capacity  for  both 
Industrialization  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment. Perhaps  a  more  valuable 
resource  will  prove  to  be  the  youth  and 
enthusiasm  of  Its  leaders.  For  the 
Congo  faces  a  challenging  and  exciting 
future.  The  opportunity  is  there,  the 
resources  are  at  its  disposal,  and  It  has 
the  enthusiasts  to  develop  and  direct  the 
potential  of  this  young  nation. 

May  the  Congo  strive  ever  to  observe 
democratic  and  free  principles,  and  may 
the  road  to  the  achievement  of  its  goals 
be  lined  with  successive  succe.sses  which 
are  fully  compensatory  for  any  of  the 
sacrifices  and  setbacks  its  people  may 
have  to  undergo.  I  congratulate  the 
Congo  on  Its  progress  toward  unity. 
peace,  and  economic  development,  and 
extend  my  good  wishes  to  Its  Ambas- 


sador to  the  United  States,  His  Excel- 
lency Joseph  Ugolin  Nzeza. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  RWANDA  IS  4 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^c 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'HaraI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recoib 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
today,  the  first  of  July  1966.  marks  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Rwanda.  A  small  na- 
tion, lying  in  the  innermost  heartland  of 
central  Africa,  Rwanda  occupies  an  area 
comparable  in  size  to  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. With  a  total  of  3  million  inhabit- 
ants, Rwanda  is  the  most  densely  pop- 
ulated  area  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 

Rwanda  boasts  a  tribal  history  full 
of  color  and  tradition,  a  hi.story  that  is 
still  being  made.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, the  original  inhabitants,  the  Hutus, 
were  subjugated  over  four  centuries  ago 
by  the  cattle  breeders  of  the  Ethiopian 
Tutsi,  or  Watusl,  tribe,  who  subsequently 
established  a  monarchy  that  existed 
until  1959.  European  visitors  to 
Rwanda  preceded  numerous  mission- 
aries, and  following  an  extension  of  the 
German  zone  of  Influence  to  this  area 
after  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1884- 
85,  a  German  protectorate  was  pro- 
claimed. In  1916  Belgian  troops  from 
the  Congo  occupied  the  area,  a  factor 
that  led  to  a  Belgian  mandate  over 
Rwanda  and  her  southern  neighbor 
Burundi,  after  World  War  I.  The  man- 
date was  transferred  into  a  trusteeship 
following  the  Second  World  War,  vrith 
Belgium  continuing  as  the  administer- 
ing authority.  A  Hutu  revolt  in  1959 
resulted  In  the  overthrow  of  the  TuW 
monarchy  and  subsequent  Hutu  Party 
victory  In  the  U.N.-supervlsed  elections 
of  1961.  Granted  Internal  autonomy  in 
January  1962,  the  new  Hutu  government 
achieved  full  Independence  for  their 
country  July  1  of  that  same  year;  a  new 
era  had  truly  begun. 

With  her  efforts  showing  a  genuine 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  people, 
Rwanda  has  labored  to  meet  the  numer- 
ous challenges  that  face  a  newly  Inde- 
pendent nation  planning  for  the  future. 
Membership  In  various  regional  and  in- 
ternational organizations  has  encour- 
aged and  contributed  to  constructive  eco- 
nomic and  political  pursuits.  Coffee  and 
mineral  exports,  the  two  most  Important 
sources  of  foreign  exchange,  are  being 
emphasized  as  part  of  an  extended  eco- 
nomic plan.  An  expanding  educational 
system  is  being  stressed,  thus  showiof 
a  nation  that  prepares  Its  youth  for  the 
future,  as  well  as  one  that  directly  con- 
fronts immediate  problems. 

In  its  4  years  of  independence,  the  Re- 
public of  Rwanda  has  recorded  progress 
in  the  a.ea  of  development;  progress 
which  has  been  achieved  only  through 
the  courage  and  hard  work  of  the 
Rwanda  people.    An  admirable  example 
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has  been  set  for  the  neighboring  Afri- 
can stales:  a  nation  has  shown  a  rare 
maturity,  often  depriving  itself  of  im- 
mediate gains  In  order  to  sow  more  en- 
during benefits  for  the  future.  Rwan- 
da's response  illustrates  advancement 
toward  a  true  understanding  of  demo- 
cratic progress  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment in  the  midst  of  Africa's  economic 
and  political  difficulties. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  and  privi- 
leged to  extend  the  sincerest  of  congralu- 
lauons  to  the  President  Gregoire  Kayi- 
banda  and  to  the  people  of  Rwanda  on 
their  fourth  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence; they  have  much  about  which  they 
ca:i  be  genuinely  proud.  I  also  extend 
my  warm  good  wishes  to  their  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  His  Excel- 
lency Celestin  Kabanda. 


KINGDOM  OF  BURUNDI — 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
hi.s  remarks  at  tills  r>oint  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O  KARA  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker, 
ii  IS  with  pleasure  that  I  ri.se  to  con- 
Rratulat^  the  Kingdom  of  Burundi  as  It 
begins  Its  fifth  year  of  independent 
statehood,  and  to  extend  to  its  leader. 
King  Mwambutsa  IV  and  to  the  people 
of  Burundi  my  best  wishes  for  a  pros- 
perous and  successful  future. 

Burundi  achieved  its  status  as  an  In- 
dependent nation  4  years  ago  when  the 
former  United  Nations  Trust  Territory 
of  Ruanda-Urundi  was  divided,  creat- 
ing the  nations  of  Rwanda  and  Burundi. 
Peaceful  elections  for  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly were  held  in  September  1961, 
after  which  the  territory  of  Urundi  be- 
came the  Kingdom  of  Burundi  on  July  1, 
1962. 

Burundi  was  under  German  control 
from  1885  to  1916.  After  the  First  World 
War.  the  territory  was  administered  by 
Belgium,  under  a  mandate  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  following  World  War  n 
its  guardianship  was  accorded  Vo  the 
United  Nations,  again  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Belgium. 

A  small  nation  located  in  central 
Africa  to  the  east  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo  and  to  the  south  of  Uganda  and 
Rwanda,  Burundi  enjoys  a  tropical  high- 
land climate  and  considerable  variation 
In  her  topography,  from  the  pleasantly 
cool  central  plateau  to  the  lowlands  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 

In  4  years  of  nationhood,  Burundi  has 
balanced  her  desire  for  independence 
with  an  effort  at  International  coopera- 
tion, including  her  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  only  a  month  and  half 
after  achieving  her  Independence  Her 
present  economic  union  with  Rwanda  is 
a  demonstration  of  Burundi's  desire  for 
cooperative  efforts. 

The  economy  of  Burundi  is  largely 
««ncultural.  About  90  percent  of  the 
population  depends  on  the  land  for  a  liv- 
ing, and  agriculture  accounts  for  80  per- 


cent of  her  exports.  Her  principal  cash 
crop  is  coffee,  most  of  which  is  exported 
to  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  densely  populated 
countries  in  Africa.  Burundi  must  cope 
with  a  large  rate  of  population  increase 
because  of  her  success  with  sanitation 
programs  and  medical  care.  Burundi 
1ms  achieved  a  large  degree  of  self-suffi- 
ciency in  food  production  and  has  made 
strides  toward  diversifying  her  economy 
and  developing  her  industry.  However, 
efforts  to  industrialize  are  hampered  by 
a  lack  of  electric  power,  transportation 
difficulties,  and  a  shortage  of  develop- 
ment capital. 

A  complete  review  of  economic  and 
financial  policy  has  been  undertaken  by 
Burundi  with  Rwanda  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations.  A  United  Na- 
tions survey  mission  has  outlined  a  de- 
velopment plan  for  1962-71  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  increase  Burundi's  per  capita 
income  by  45  percent.  In  her  spirit  of 
cooperation,  Burundi  has  likewise  under- 
taken an  ambitious  public  health  pro- 
gram with  the  assistance  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  UNICEF. 

For  a  young  nation,  Burundi  has  laid 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  solution  of  her 
problems.  Paced  with  a  difficult  combi- 
nation of  tasks.  Burundi  has  shown  the 
world  that  she  intends  to  be  both  a  fully 
independent  nation  as  well  as  a  partner 
in  international  cooperative  efforts. 

I  congratulate  the  Kingdom  of  Bu- 
rundi on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  her 
independence  and  applaud  her  efforts  at 
improving  the  lives  of  her  citizens.  I 
extend  my  personal  good  wishes  to  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Burundi,  His  Excellency 
Leon  Ndenzako. 


THE  SOMALI  REPUBLIC  INDE- 
PENDENCE ANNR'KEISARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  TMr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  1,  the  people  of  the  Somali 
Republic  will  celebrate  their  sixth  an- 
niversary' as  an  independent  state.  As 
I  extend  congratulations  to  President 
Aden  Abdulla  Osman  and  to  the  Somali 
people,  I  would  like  to  Include  in  my  re- 
marks some  background  on  the  country 
Itself.  The  Republic  is  comprised  of 
former  British  Somalia  and  Somaliland. 
the  territory  formerly  under  Italian  LT>r 
trust  administration.  Union  between 
the  two  occurred  on  July  1,  1960,  amidst 
forecasts  that  the  Republic  was  doomed 
to  failure.  However,  the  Somalis  have 
proved  their  critics  wTong:  the  countrj- 
has  maintained  Its  stability:  and  its  Gov- 
ernment's rernitatlon  as  one  of  the  more 
succes-sful  of  the  newly  Independent 
African  states  has  Increased. 

The  Somali  Republic  is  a  parliamen- 
tary democracy  functioning  under  the 
Constitution  of  July  1,  1960  which  estab- 
lished a  representative,  democratic  re- 


public. The  legislative  branch  is  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  which  was  created  by 
uniting  the  members  of  the  former 
assemblies  of  Somalia  and  Somaliland 
Members  of  the  National  Assembly  are 
elected  for  5 -year  terms  by  universal, 
free,  du-ect,  and  secret  suffrage.  All 
Somali  citizens  over  25  years  are  eligible 
for  election  to  the  Assembly. 

Executive  duties  are  tiie  responsibility 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  which  is  headed 
by  a  prime  minister.  The  President  is 
elected  by  the  Assembly  for  a  6-year  term 
and  is  allowed  only  one  consecutive  re- 
election. 

Requirements  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic  include  being  a  son  of  Somali 
citizens,  at  least  45  years  of  age.  and  a 
Muslim  The  President  is  the  head  of 
state  and  as  such  is  commander  in  chief 
of  the  armed  forces.  He  appoints  and 
dismisses  the  Prime  Minister,  and  on  the 
Prime  Minister's  recommendation,  he  ap- 
points and  dismisses  all  other  ministers. 
The  President  promulgates  all  laws  and 
may  veto  bills  passed  by  the  Assembly, 
but  such  vetoes  may  be  overridden  by 
the  Assembly.  The  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Council  of  Ministers  sit  with  the  leg- 
islature and  are  actually  chosen  from  It. 

The  United  States  and  the  Somali  Re- 
public have  enjoyed  friendly  relations 
and  the  United  States  has  attempted  to 
assist  the  Republic  through  an  economic 
aid  program  The  U.S.  Government  is 
interested  in  maintaining  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Republic,  helping  to  pre- 
serve its  Independence  within  a  demo- 
cratic framework,  and  encouraging  the 
growth  of  the  economy  through  orderly 
development. 

The  Republic  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  most  of  the  specialized 
agencies.  It  is  an  associate  member  of 
the  European  Common  Market  and  a 
member  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity. 

While  the  economy  Is  still  primarily  ag- 
ricultural, the  Somali  Republic  has  been 
attempting  to  diversify  crops  and  through 
assistance  from  foreign  nations  she  has 
undertaken  oil  exploration. 

The  Somali  Republic's  citizens  are 
aware  of  their  countrj''s  many  difficulties, 
but  they  have  not  evaded  their  respon- 
sibilities. They  have  worked  tirelessly 
in  the  face  of  numerous  hardships,  and 
someday  they  will  triumph.  As  they  pre- 
pare to  enter  a  seventh  year  as  an  In- 
dependent state,  my  best  hopes  and 
wishes  go  with  them.  I  extend  my  good 
wishes  to  Somalia's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  His  Excellency  Ahmed  Mo- 
hamed  Adan,  and  my  highest  personal 
esteem  to  Somalia's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  His  Excellency  Mr.  Ab- 
dulrahim  Abby  Farah.  During  my  term 
as  representative  to  the  20th  session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  I 
got  to  know  and  admire  Ambassador 
Farah  as  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  the  African  countries. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  "WEEK 
OF  JULY  11,   1966 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  for  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  Inquiring  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  as  to  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week  and  the  program 
for  the  week  following  the  recess. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  the  minority  leader,  we  ex- 
pect to  take  up  the  concurrent  resolution 
forthwith  and,  of  course,  we  will  then  ad- 
journ over  until  July  11.  The  program 
for  the  week  of  July  11  Is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day,  but  there  are 
no  District  bills. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  8.  2950,  the  defense  procurement 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1987,  con- 
ference report;  and  HJR.  157S0,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1968,  which  Is  un- 
der an  open  rule  with  5  hours  of  debate. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  these  two  mat- 
ters will  take  a  good  portion  of  the  week, 
but  there  may  be  other  business,  and 
pursuant  to  our  usual  reservations,  fur- 
ther program  may  be  announced  later 
and  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time. 


DISPENSINO  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday,  July  13. 
may  be  dlspoised  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OIVE  THE  MARKETPLACE  FREE  REIN 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pnro- 
LiTl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcorp  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  proposed  that  conditions  are  about  as 
Ideal  as  can  be  expected  for  shifting 
American  sigrlculture  from  the  discipline 
of  Oovernment  to  the  dlaclpllne  of  the 
marketplace.  A  timely  comment  on  this 
same  theme  appeared  in  the  June  27 
Issue  of  Barron's  weekly,  as  follows: 

Back  to  "Thx  Prr"— Onlt  Wasbinoton  la 
DoiNO  Bdsiness  as  USUAI.  EM  Wrxat 
"Thu«  It  went,  day  after  day.  ExuHeasly, 
oeaseleasly  The  Pit.  enormous,  thundering, 
■ucked  In  and  apewed  out,  sending  the  swirl 
of  ita  mighty  central  eddy  far  out  through  the 
cltys  channels  ...  All  through  the  North- 
weet,  all  through  the  pentral  world  erf  Wheat 
the  act  and  whirl  of  that  Inaermoet  Pit  made 
Itself  felt;  and  tt  spread  and  spread  tlU  grain 
In  the  elevators  of  Western  Iowa  moved  and 


stirred  and  answered  to  Its  centrlpeUl  force, 
and  men  upon  the  streets  of  New  York  felt 
the  mysterious  tugging  of  Its  undertow.  .  .  . 
Nor  was  The  Pit's  centrifugal  power  any  less. 
Because    of    some    sudden    eddy,    a    dozen 
bourses  erf  continental  Europe  clamoured  with 
panic,   a  dozen   Old-World   banks   trembled 
and    vibrated.     Because    of    an    unexpected 
caprice  in  the  swirling  of  the  inner  current, 
some  far -distant  channel  suddenly  dried,  and 
the  pinch  of  famine  made  Itself  felt  among 
the  vine  dressers  of  Northern  Italy,  the  coal 
miners  of  Western  Prussia.     Or  another  chan- 
nel  filled,   and   the   starved   moujtk   of   the 
steppes,  and  the  hunger-shrunken  coolie  of 
the  Oangee'  watershed  fed  suddenly  fat  and 
made  thank  otTerlngs  before  ikon  and  Idol." 
The  foregoing  passage,  from  Prank  Norrls' 
historic  novel  about  wheelers  and  dealers  in 
grain,   was   published  over   a   haif-a-century 
ago.     Since  mid-June  It  has  begun  to  seem 
as  timely  as  ever.     For  after  Eeveral  relatively 
barren  decades.  Chlcagos  Board  of  Trade — 
"The  Pit" — Buddently  has  sprung  to  life.     On 
Thursday.  June  16.  some  59  million  bushels 
of  wheat  changed  hands,  up  nearly  tenfold 
from  a  year  ago:  all  told  that  day,  a  record- 
breaking  270  million  bushels  of  soybeans  and 
grains  were  bought  and  sold.     The  surge  in 
volume  has  staggered  even  the  world's  largest 
commodity  mart:    for   the   first  time   in   its 
U8-year  history,  the  opening  bell  was  delayed 
last  week  for  over  an  hour.     Spwt  and  futures 
contracts  have  risen  sharply  across-the-board. 
As  In  1902,  the  current  resurgence  of  The 
Pit — and     the     agricultural     revolution     for 
which  it  stands — may  well  have  earthshakln^ 
consequences.     After  generations  of  govern- 
ment-inspired   glut,   the   Western    World   in 
general,  and  the  tJ.S.  in  particular,  stand  on 
the   brink    of   scarcity.      For    the    latter-day 
descendants    of    the    moujlks    and    coolies, 
whose  new  rulers  have  proven  even  less  capa- 
ble of  feeding  their  subjects  than   the  old 
ones,  the  shift  in  global  supply  and  demand 
may  prove  a  temporary  disaster.    For  farmers 
in  this  country,  contrariwise,  it  represents  a 
heaven-sent  opportunity  at  last  to  strike  off 
the  federal  yoke.    Largely  unsuspected  by  the 
bureaucrats,    whose    talents    rarely    run    to 
either  Hexlblllty  or  foresight,  the  winds  of 
charge  are  blowing  hard.    They  may  yet  suc- 
ceed  in   uprooting   a  lifetime  of  farm  mis- 
management. 

The  force  of  the  gathering  storm  already 
has  been  felt  in  several  places.  One  is  the 
official  forecast  of  the  domestic  wheat  crop, 
which,  because  of  tornadoes,  hail  and 
drought,  declined  in  May  from  1,372  mUllon 
bushels  to  1J36  million  (and  may  dip  fur- 
ther). Meanwhile,  estimates  of  the  carry- 
over. I.e.,  the  quantity  of  wheat  available  In 
private  and  public  hands  from  one  crop 
yeiir  to  the  next,  have  plunged.  LAst  August 
the  UjS,  Department  of  Agriculture  put  the 
carryover  as  of  June  30, 1966,  at  a  comfortable 
780  nUUlon  busheU.  By  last  month  the  esti- 
mates had  dropped  to  656  million  and.  ac- 
cording to  private  sources  the  carryover  a 
year  hence  may  fall  to  around  260  million,  or 
leas  than  half  the  minimum  rvserve  that 
every  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  from  Bera 
Taft  Be:Qsoo  to  OrvUle  Freeman,  has  deemed 
essential  to  the  national  security.  With  an 
end  to  decades  of  surplus  at  last  In  sight, 
grain  quotations  naturally  have  soared — 
wheat  today  sells  In  Kansas  City  for  $2  per 
bushel,  nearly  half  again  as  much  as  last 
year — while  The  Pit  has  regained  much  of  its 
old-time  speculative  lure. 

Uollka  Ohica«o,  Washington  Is  still  doing 
buaineas  as  usual.  Last  year  the  Oep>&rtment 
of  Agriculture.  In  angry  reprisal  for  what  it 
considered  the  dumping  of  Canadian  wheat, 
raised  the  V.S.  export  subsidy,  thereby  stimu- 
lating shipments  abroad  and  putting  pres- 
sure on  the  world  market  price.  Despite  the 
mounting  scarcity,  the  a«e^cy  continues  ex- 
travagantly to  subsidise  such  sales.  Indeed, 
•0   Barron'i   has   l«araed.   Its   outstanding 


fcwelgn  commitments  under  Public  Law  mo 
and  like  giveaway  programs  currently  ezcssd 
300  million  bushels,  or  slightly  more  than  Uw 
Commodity  Credit  Corp.  has  In  storage,  tliuj 
raising  the  unprecedented  prospect  that  the 
OCC.  in  order  to  fill  Its  contracts,  sooner  or 
later  may  have  to  buy  from  the  trade. 

What  goes  by  the  euphemistic  name  of 
supply  management  has  worked  no  better  at 
home.  All  last  winter  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp..  preexunably  in  an  effort  to  restrain 
the  rising  cost  of  food  and  fiber,  poured  wheat 
onto  the  domestic  market.  At  one  point  in 
March.  It  even  succeeded  in  driving  the  price 
of  wheat  below  that  of  com  ( wlilch  ordlnartlT 
commands  at  least  10%  morei,  thereby 
creaUng  an  incentive  for  farmers  to  feed  the 
staff  of  Uve  to  hogs.  Despite  the  surging 
market,  which  lately  has  made  hash  of  all 
Its  efforts  at  restraint,  the  CCC  persists  in 
depleting  its  stocks.  Equally  alarming.  Agri- 
culture has  done  relatively  little  to  encourage 
future  supplies.  So  far  It  has  raised  acreage 
allotments  for  the  new  crop  year  by  only 
15%,  an  increase  which,  given  the  vagarleB  of 
man  and  nature,  at  best  might  \1eld  no  more 
than  another  200  million  bushels,  in  view 
of  the  magnitude  of  probable  demand- 
underscored  the  other  day  by  the  disclosure 
of  the  record-breaking,  three-year  Soviet 
purchase  of  Canadian  wheat — the  move  runi 
the  rlak  of  proving  too  little  and  too  Ut« 

Bureaucracy,  of  course,  pooh-poohs  the 
ugly  poeslbUlties.  Secretary  Freeman  who 
somehow  managed  to  tour  the  Soviet  Union 
three  years  ago  without  observing  any  sign* 
of  crop  failure,  last  Friday  said  that  he  saw 
no  cause  for  alarm  If  wheat  turns  rut  to  be 
scarce,  averred  the  Secretary,  the  US,  can 
always  ship  sorghum  and  corn.  If  there  Is  no 
bread,  let  them  eat  Johnnycake.  Offlclal 
blindness  aside,  as  nnist  grain  merchants  and 
farmers  would  agree,  the  need  for  change  1* 
clear.  In  particular.  Washington  should  be- 
gin to  review  the  means  by  which,  with  heed- 
less generosity.  It  has  sought  to  nourtali 
friend  and  foe  alike  Over  the  vears.  for 
example,  USDA  has  shipped  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  grain  to  Algeria.  Poland, 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugoslavia; 
unfilled  commitments  to  these  lands  cur- 
rently exceed  50  milUon  Thereby  the  VS. 
has  merely  succeeded  in  bolstering  shaky 
Socialist  regimes;  furnishing  the  where- 
withal for  such  overt  acts  of  aggression  as  Uie 
Egyptian  expedition  to  Yemen,  and  encour- 
aging reciprocal  acts  of  friendship  like  the 
notorious  Tricon  tinental  Conference  In  Ha- 
vana (Barron's,  March  21),  at  which,  with 
support  of  delegations  from  Algiers,  Warsaw, 
Cairo  and  Belgrade,  the  Communist  world 
declared  war  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
"Food  for  Peace"  In  the  best  of  times  niade 
no  sense.  Today,  when  there  may  not  bs 
enough  to  go  around.  It's  a  folly  the  U.S.  no 
longer  can  afford. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  whole  farm  pro- 
gram. Designed  to  cope  with  what  looked 
Uke  pemoanent  over-abundance.  It  merslj 
succeeded,  at  fearful  cost  to  the  public  purs*, 
in  piling  up  huge  and  largely  unwanted  sur- 
pluses. Now,  thanks  in  great  measure  to  ths 
Third  Horseman,  who  Is  riding  rouglishod 
over  most  of  the  Socialist  world,  shortage  is 
swiftly  overtaking  glut.  In  the  face  of  scsr- 
clty.  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence,  p«*t 
and  present,  attests,  improvident  govern- 
ments can  do  little  or  nothing.  The  Urns 
has  come  to  give  the  marketplace  free  rela. 


THE  PRESS  AND  NATIONAL 
SECORiry 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
YouircER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Clifton  Daniel,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  gave  an  address  at  the 
World  Press  Institute,  Macalester  Col- 
lege. St  Paul,  Minn.,  on  June  1,  1966, 
entitled  "The  Press  and  National  Secu- 
rit>'"  which  deals  with  the  inside  story 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  their  report 
on  the  Bay  of  Pigs  which  has  never  here- 
tofore been  told.     His  address  follows: 

The   Press   and   Nationai.   Sect-tot-t 
(Address  by  Clifton  Daniel,  managing  editor 

of  the  New  York  Times,  at  the  World  Press 

Institute,     Macalester     College,    St.    Paul, 

Minn  ,  June  1,  1966) 

This  morning  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
story— one  that  has  never  been  told  before — 
the  Inside  story  of  The  New  York  Times  and 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  something  of  a  mystery 
•tory. 

In  Its  Issue  of  Nov.  19,  1960,  The  Nation 
published  an  editorial  under  the  heading. 
"Are  We  Training  Cuban  Guerrillas?" 

I  had  never  seen  this  editorial  and  had 
never  heard  It  mentioned  until  a  reader  of 
The  New  York  Times  sent  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  He  asked  whether  the  allegations  In 
the  editorial  were  true,  and.  if  so,  why 
hadn't  they  been  rep>orted  by  the  New  York 
Times,  whose  resources  for  gathering  Infor- 
mation were  much  greater  than  those  of  a 
little  magazine  Uke  The  Nation. 

The  .Nation  said: 

Fidel  Castro  may  have  a  sounder  basis 
for  his  expressed  fears  of  a  US-financed 
'Guatemala- type'  Invasion  than  most  of  us 
realize  On  a  recent  visit  to  Guatemala.  Dr. 
Ronald  Hilton,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Hlspanlc-.^merlcan  Studies  at  Stanford 
University,  was  told  : 

"1  The  United  States  Central  IntelUgence 
Agency  has  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land,  at 
an  outlay  In  excess  of  $1 -million,  wlilch  Is 
stoutly  fenced   and   heavily   guarded  It 

Is  'common  knowledge"  In  Guatemala  that 
the  tract  is  being  used  as  a  training  ground 
for  Cuban  counter-revolutionaries,  who  are 
preparing  for  an  eventual  landing  In 
Cuba  ,  .  .  United  States  i>€rsonnel  and 
equipment  are  being  used  at  the  base. 

"2.  Substantially  all  of  the  above  was  re- 
ported by  a  well-known  Guatemala  Jour- 
nalist .  .  In  La  Hora,  a  Guatemalan  news- 
paper, 

'3.  More  recently,  the  President  of  Guate- 
mala, forc-ed.  to  take  cognizance  of  the  per- 
sistent reports  concerning  the  base,  went  on 
T\'  ajid  admitted  Its  existence,  but  refused 
to  discuss  Its  purpose  or  any  other  facts 
about  It 

"We  believe  the  reports  merit  publication- 
they  can,  and  should,  be  checked  inunedl- 
»te!y  by  all  U  S  news  media  with  corre- 
•pondents  in  Guatemala." 

orr   TO    GUATIMALA 

with  that  last  paragraph.  The  New  York 
Tlmw  readily  agreed  Paul  Kennedy,  our 
correspondent  in  Central  America,  was  soon 
on  his  way  to  Guatemala. 

He  reported  that  Intensive  dally  air  train- 
ing was  talcing  place  there  on  a  partly  hidden 
alrfleld  In  the  mountains,  commado-llke 
forces  were  being  drilled  in  guerrilla  warfare 
tactics  by  foreign  personnel,  mostly  frcwn  the 
Onited  Slates, 

Guatemalan  authorities  Insisted  that  the 
training  operation  was  designed  to  meet  an 
•«ault  from  Cuba  Opponents  of  the  gov- 
«^ent  said  the  preparaUons  were  for  an 
Menslve  against  the  Cuban  regime  of  Premier 
"ael  Castro  Mr  Kennedy  actuallv  pene- 
w»ted  two  miles  Into  the  training  area 


His  article  was  published  in  The  New  York 
Times  on  Jan.  10,  1961 

Th«  Nation  also  printed  another  article 
in  its  issue  of  Jan.  7,  1961,  by  Don  Dwlgglns, 
aviation  editor  of  The  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 

And  now  Arthin:  M,  Schleslnger,  Jr.  takes 
up  the  story  In  "A  Thousand  Days,"  his 
account  of  Jolin  F.  Kennedy's  years  In  the 
White  House. 

■'On  March  31."  Mr.  Schleslnger  says. 
"Howard  Handleman  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  returning  from  10  days  in  Florida, 
said  to  me  that  the  exiles  were  telling  every- 
one that  they  would  receive  United  States 
recognition  as  soon  as  they  landed  in  Cuba, 
to  be  followed  by  the  overt  provision  of  arms 
and  supplies. 

■  A  few  days  later  Gilbert  Harrison  of  the 
New  Republic  sent  over  the  galleys  of  a 
pseudonymous  piece  called  'Our  Men  In 
Miami.'  asking  whether  there  was  any  rea- 
son why  It  should  not  be  published.  It  was 
a  careful,  accurate  and  devastating  account 
of  C.I. A.  activities  among  the  refugees,  writ- 
ten. I  learned  later,  by  Karl  Meyer,  Ob- 
viously Its  publication  In  a  respKinsible  mag- 
azine would  cause  trouble,  but  could  the 
Government  properly  ask  an  editor  to  sup- 
press the  trvith?  Defeated  by  the  moral  is- 
sue, I  handed  the  article  to  the  President, 
who  Inst.'intly  read  It  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  It  could  be  stopf>ed.  Harrison  accepted 
the  suggestion  and  without  questions — a 
patriotic  act  which  left  me  oddly  uncom- 
fortable, 

"About  the  same  time  Tad  Szulc  filed  a 
story  to  The  New  York  Times  from  Miami 
describing  the  recruitment  drive  and  re- 
porting that  a  landing  on  Cuba  was  Immi- 
nent. Turner  Catledge,  the  managing  edi- 
tor, called  James  Reston.  who  was  In  his 
weekend  retreat  In  Virginia,  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice. Reston  counseled  against  publication, 
either  the  story  would  alert  Castro,  in  which 
case  The  Times  would  be  responsi'bie  for 
casualties  on  the  beach,  or  else  the  expedi- 
tion would  be  canceled.  In  which  case  The 
Times  would  be  responsible  for  grave  Inter- 
ference with  national  policy.  This  was  an- 
other patriotic  act:  but  in  retrospect  I  have 
wondered  whether,  if  the  press  had  behaved 
Irresponsibly  It  would  not  have  spared  the 
country  a  disaster" 

ASTICLE    WAS    NOT    SUPPRKSSCD 

As  recently  as  last  November.  Mr.  Schles- 
lnger was  stlil  telling  the  same  story.  In  an 
appearance  on  "Meet  the  I*ress."  he  was 
asked  about  the  article  In  The  New  York 
Times  in  which  he  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  had  lied  to  The  Times  In  April.  1961, 
about  the  nature  and  size  of  the  landing  in 
the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  replied  that,  a  few  days 
before  he  misinformed  The  Times,  the  news- 
paper had  suppressed  a  story  by  Tad  Szulc 
from  Miami,  giving  a  fairly  accurate  account 
of  the  Invasion  plans. 

"If."  he  said  "I  was  reprehensible  in  mis- 
leading The  Times  by  repeating  the  official 
cover  story.  The  Times  conceivably  was  Just 
as  reprehensible  in  misleading  the  American 
people  by  suppressing  the  Tad  Szulc  story 
from  Miami.  I.  at  least,  had  the  excuse  that 
I  was  working  for  the  Oovernment." 

"I  prefer  to  think,"  he  said,  "that  both 
The  Times  and  I  were  actuated  by  the  same 
motives:  that  Is.  a  sense,  mistaken  or  not, 
that  lit]  was  In  the  nationai  Interest  to  do 
so  " 

Mr.  Schleslnger  was  mistaken,  both  in  his 
boc4c  and  in  his  appearance  on  "Meet  the 
Press."  The  Times  did  not  suppress  the  Tad 
Szulc  article.  We  printed  It.  and  here  It  Is. 
on  Page  1  f under  a  one-column  headline) 
of  the  Issue  of  Friday.  April  7,  1961. 

What  actually  happened  is.  at  this  date, 
somewhat  difficult  to  say. 

None  of  those  who  took  part  In  the  In- 
cident  described    In    Mr.    Schlesinger's   book 


kept  records  of  what  was  said  and  done 
That  is  unfortunate,  and  it  should  teach  uc 
a  lesson.  The  Bay  of  Pigs  was  not  only  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  United  States  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America,  the  Soviet  Umon 
and  world  Communism:  it  was  also  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  relations  between  the 
American  press  and  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment. 

We  owe  a  debt  to  history  We  stiouid  try 
to  reconstruct  the  event,  and  that  is  what 
I  am  attempting  to  do  today. 

Late  In  March  and  early  in  April,  1961.  we 
were  hearing  rumors  that  the  an ti -Castro 
forces  were  organizing  for  an  invasion  For 
example,  the  editor  of  The  Miami  Herald. 
Don  Shoemaker,  told  me  at  lunch  in  New 
York  one  day.  "They're  drilling  on  the 
beaches  all  over  southern  Florida." 

Tad  Szulc.  a  veteran  correspondent  In 
Latin  America  with  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion for  sniffing  out  plots  and  revolutions, 
came  upon  the  Miami  story  quite  accident- 
ally. 

He  was  being  transferred  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  Wtishlngton  and  happened  to  stop 
In  Miami  to  visit  friends  on  his  way  north 
He  quickly  discovered  that  an  Invasion  force 
was  indeed  forming  and  that  It  was  very 
largely  financed  and  directed  by  the  CIA. 
He  asked  for  permission  to  come  to  New  York 
to  discuss  the  situation  and  was  promptly 
assigned  to  cover  the  story. 

His  first  article  from  Miami — the  one  I 
have  Just  shown  to  you — began  as  follows: 

"For  nearly  nine  months  Cuban  exile  mili- 
tary forces  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
Premier  Fidel  Castro  have  been  In  training 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Central 
America. 

"An  army  of  5.000  to  6.000  men  constitutes 
the  external  fighting  arm  of  the  anti-Castro 
Revolutionary  Council,  which  was  formed  In 
the  United  States  last  month.  Its  purpose 
Is  the  liberation  of  Cuba  from  what  It  de- 
scribes as  the  Communist  rule  of  the  Castro 
regime." 

His  article,  which  was  more  than  two 
columns  long  and  very  detailed,  was  sched- 
uled to  appear  in  the  paper  of  Friday,  April 
7,  1961.  It  was  dummied  for  Page  1  under 
a  four-column  bead,  leading  the  paper. 

While  the  front-page  dummy  was  being 
drawn  up  by  the  assistant  managing  editor, 
the  news  editor  and  the  assistant  news  edi- 
tor, Orni  Dryfoos,  then  the  publisher  of  The 
New  York  Times,  came  down  from  the  14th 
floor  to  the  office  of  Turner  Catledge,  the 
managing  editor. 

He  was  gravely  troubled  by  the  security 
implications  of  Szulc's  story.  He  could  en- 
vision failure  for  the  invasion,  and  he  could 
see  Tht  New  York  Times  being  blamed  for 
a  bloody  fiasco. 

aKxDixicnoNs   conflict 

He  and  the  managing  editor  solicited  the 
advice  of  Scotty  Reston,  who  was  then  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  The  New  York 
Times  and  Is  now  an  associate  editor. 

At  this  point,  the  record  becomes  unclear 
Mr,  Reston  distinctly  recalls  that  Mr  Cat- 
ledge's  telephone  call  came  on  a  Sunday,  and 
that  he  was  spending  the  weekend  at  his 
retreat  in  the  Virginia  mountains,  as  de- 
scribed by  Arthur  Schleslnger.  As  there  was 
no  telephone  Ui  his  cabin,  Mr.  Reston  bad  to 
return  the  call  from  a  gas  station  In  Mar- 
shall, Va.  Mr.  Catledge  and  others  recall, 
with  equal  certainty,  that  the  incident  took 
place  on  Thursday  and  that  Mr.  Reston  was 
reached  in  his  office  in  Washington. 

Whichever  was  the  case,  the  managing 
editor  told  Mr.  Reston  about  the  Szulc  dis- 
patch, which  said  that  a  landing  on  Cuba 
was  imminent. 

Mr.  Reston  was  asked  what  should  be  done 
with  the  dispatch. 

"I  told  them  not  to  run  it,"  Mr  Reston 
says. 
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He  did  not  advls*  against  printing  Infor- 
mation about  the  forces  gathering  In  Florida: 
that  waa  already  well  known.  He  merely 
cautioned  against  printing  any  dispatch 
that  would  pinpoint  the  time  of  the  land- 
ing. 

Others  agree  that  Szulc's  dispatch  did  con- 
tain some  phraseology  to  the  effect  that  an 
invasion  was  imminent,  and  those  words 
were  eliminated 

Tad  Szulc's  own  recollection,  cabled  to  me 
from  Madrid  the  other  day.  is  that  "In  several 
Instances  the  stories  were  considerably  toned 
down,  Including  the  elimination  of  state- 
ments about  the    Imminence'  of  an  Invasion. 

"Speclflcally."  Mr  Szulc  said,  "a  decision 
waa  made  In  New  York  not  to  mention  the 
CI  A.'s  part  In  the;^lnvasion  preparations,  not 
to  vise  the  date  of  the  Invasion,  and.  on  April 
15,  not  to  give  away  In  detail  the  fact  that 
the  first  air  strike  iin  Cuba  was  carried  out 
from  Guatemala  " 

After  the  dummy  for  the  front  page  of  The 
Times  for  FYlday,  April  7,  1961.  was  changed. 
Ted  Bernstein,  who  was  the  assistant  man- 
aging editor  on  night  duty  at  The  Times, 
and  lew  Jordan,  the  news  editor,  sat  In  Mr 
Bernstein's  office  fretting  about  It.  They  be- 
lleve<l  a  colossal  mistake  was  being  made,  and 
together  they  went  Into  Mr  Catledge's  office 
to  appe;U  for  recon.«lderatlnn 

Mr  Catle^icp  rpriills  thar  Mr  Jordan's  ',.ce 
WIS  dead  white  and  he  was  quivering  wUh 
emotion  He  and  Mr  Bernstein  told  the 
managing  editor  that  never  before  had  the 
front -i>Hk'o  p.'ay  In  the  The  New  York  Times 
been  ch  mged  for  reasons  of  policy.  Thev 
said  thoy  would  like  to  hear  from  the  pub- 
lisher  himself   the   reasons   for   the    change 

ANORY    AT    INTTmVKNTION 

Lew  Jordan  later  recalled  that  Mr  Cat- 
!p<lep  was  "flaming  mad"  at  this  Intervention. 
However,  he  turned  around  In  his  big  swivel 
chair,  picked  up  the  telephone,  and  afked 
Mr  Dryfoos  to  come  downstairs.  By  the 
time  he  arrived,  Mr.  Bernstein  had  gone  to 
dinner,  but  Mr.  Dryfoos  spent  10  minutes 
pa'^lently  expl-^lnlrg  to  Mr  Jordan  his  rea- 
sons for  wanting  the  storv  plaved   down 

His  reasons  were  thase  of  national  security, 
national  interest  and.  above  all.  concern  for 
the  safetv  of  th.e  mon  wh<j  were  prep.\rlng  to 
offer  their  lives  on  the  beaches  of  Cuba.  He 
reoeated  the  explanation  In  s<-imewhat  greater 
length  to  Mr  Bernstein  the  next  d:iy 

I  describe  the  mood  and  behavior  of  the 
puhUsher  and  »>dltors  of  The  New  York  Times 
only  to  show  how  seriously  nnd  with  what 
Intensity  of  emotion  they  made  their  fate- 
ful decisions. 

Mr  Bernstein  and  Mr  Jordan  now  say. 
five  vears  later,  that  the  change  In  play, 
not  Pllmlnatlng  the  reference  to  the  Im- 
minence of  the  Invnslnn,  was  the  Imp'^irtant 
thing  done  that  nlRht 

"It  was  Imix^rtint  because  a  miiltl-coltimn 
head  In  this  paper  means  so  much,"  Mr. 
Jordan  told  me  the  other  dav 

Mr.  Reston.  however,  felt  that  the  basic 
issue  was  the  elimination  of  the  statement 
that  an  Invasion  was  Imminent. 

Ironically,  although  that  fact  was  elimi- 
nated from  our  own  dispatch,  virtually  the 
same  Information  was  printed  in  a  shlrt-tall 
on  Tad  Szulc's  report  That  was  a  report 
from  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  It 
said  that  plans  for  the  Invasion  of  Cuba  were 
In  their  final  stages  Ships  and  planes  were 
carrying  Invasion  unltj;  from  Florida  to  their 
staging  bases  In  preparation  for  the  aawult. 

When  the  Invasion  actually  took  place  10 
days  later,  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  happened  to  be  In  session  In 
WashlngtoQ,  and  President  Kennedy  ad- 
dressed the  society.  He  devoted  his  speech 
entirely  to  the  Cuban  crisis.  He  said  nothing 
at  that  time  about  press  Ulscloeures  of  In- 
vasion plans. 


APPBAL    BT    PKESroSKT 

However,  a  week  later  In  New  York,  ap- 
pearing l>efore  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, the  President  asked  members  of  the 
newspaper  profession  "to  re-examine  their 
own  responsibilities." 

He  suggested  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
cold  war  required  newspapermen  to  show 
some  of  the  same  restraint  they  would  ex- 
ercise In  a  shooting  war. 

He  went  on  to  say,  "Every  newspaper  now 
asks  Itself  with  respect  to  every  story.  'Is  It 
news?'  All  I  suggest  Is  that  you  add  the 
question:  'Is  It  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security?'  " 

If  the  press  should  recommend  voluntary 
measures  to  prevent  the  publication  of  ma- 
terial endangering  the  national  security  In 
peacetime,  the  President  said,  "the  Govern- 
ment  would  cooperate  wholeheartedly" 

Turner  Catledge.  who  was  the  retiring 
president  of  the  A.S.N.E.,  Felix  McKnlght 
of  The  Dallas  Times-Herald,  the  Incoming 
president,  and  Lee  Hills,  executive  editor  of 
the  Knight  newspapers,  took  the  President's 
statement  as  an  invitation  to  talk. 

Within  two  weeks,  a  delegation  of  editors. 
proUshers  and  news  agency  executives  was 
."c  the  White  House.  They  told  President 
Kennedy  they  .''aw  no  need  at  that  time  for 
machinery  to  help  prevent  the  disclosure  of 
vital  security  Information,  They  ngrced 
that  there  should  be  another  meeting  In  a 
few  months.  However,  no  further  meeting 
was  ever  held. 

That  day  In  the  White  House.  Presld3nt 
Kennedy  ran  down  a  list  of  what  he  called 
premature  disclosures  of  security  informa- 
tion. His  examples  were  mainly  drawn  from 
The  New  Ynrk  Times. 

He  mentioned,  for  example,  Paul  Kennedy's 
story  about  the  training  of  anti-Castro  forces 
In  Guatemala.  Mr.  Catledge  pointed  out 
that  this  Information  had  been  published  In 
La  Hora  in  Guatemala  and  in  The  Nation  In 
this  country  before  It  was  ever  published  In 
The  New  York   Times. 

'But  It  was  not  news  until  It  appeared  In 
The  Times,"  the  President  repUed- 

Whlle  he  scolded  The  New  York  Tlm3S, 
the  President  said  In  an  aside  to  Mr.  Cat- 
Ipdge,  "If  you  had  printed  more  about  the 
operation  you  would  have  saved  us  from  a 
colossal   mistake." 

"SORRY    TOU    DIDN'T    TEI-I.    rr" 

More  than  a  year  later.  President  Kennedy 
was  still  talking  the  same  way.  In  u  con- 
versation with  Orvll  Dryfoos  In  the  White 
House  on  Sept.  13,  1962,  he  «Ud,  "I  wish 
you  had  run  evervthlnp  nn  Cuba.  .  .  I  am 
Juyt  sorry  you  didn't  tell  It  at  the  time." 

Those  words  were  echoed  by  Arthur 
Sclileslnger  when  ho  wrote.  'I  have  wondered 
whether,  if  the  press  had  behaved  irrespon- 
sibly. It  would  not  have  spared  the  country 
a  disaster." 

They  are  still  echoing  down  the  corridors 
of  history.  Just  the  other  day  in  Wa.shlng- 
ton.  Senator  Russell  of  Georgia  confessed 
that,  although  he  was  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Forces  Committee,  he  didn't 
know  the  timing  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation 
I  only  wish  1  had  been  consulted  "  he 
said  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate,  'because  I 
-Would  have  strongly  advised  against  this 
kind  of  operation  if  I  had  been  " 

It  Is  not  so  eafy.  It  seems,  even  for  Presi- 
dents, their  most  intimate  advisors  and  dls- 
tlngxilshed  United  States  Senators  to  know 
always  what  Is  really  In  the  national  In- 
terest. One  Is  tempted  to  say  that  some- 
times— sometimes — even  a  mere  newspaper- 
man  knows  better. 

My  own  view  Is  that  the  Bay  of  Pigs  opera- 
tion might  well  have  been  canceled  and  the 
country  would  have  been  saved  enormous  em- 
barrassment If  The  New  York  Times  and 
other  newspep>ers  had  been  more  diligent  In 


the  performance  of  their  duty — their  duty  to 
keep  the  public  Informed  on  matters  vltallv 
affecting  our  national  honor  and  presUaa 
not  to  mention  our  national  security. 

Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Reston  believes,  it  was  toe 
late  to  stop  the  operation  by  the  time  we 
printed  Tad  Szulc's  story  on  April  7 

"If  1  had  It  to  do  over.  I  would  do  exactly 
what  we  did  at  the  time."  Mr,  Reston  sa;^ 
"It  Is  ridiculous  to  think  that  publishing  ttm 
fact  that  the  Invasion  was  imminent  would 
have  avoided  this  disaster.  I  am  quite  sure 
the  operation  would  have  gone  forward. 

"The  thing  had  been  cranked  up  too  far. 
The  C.I.A.  wotild  have  had  to  disarm  the 
antl-Castro  forces  physically.  Jack  Kennedy 
was  In  no  mood  to  do  anything  like  that" 

PRELUDE    TO    GRAVER    CRISIS 

Ttie  Bay  of  Pigs,  as  It  turned  r.ut,  was  the 
prelude  to  an  even  graver  crisis — the  Cuban 
nil.sslle  crisis  of  1062. 

In  Arthur  Schleslnger's  opinion,  failure  in 
1961  contributed  to  success  In  1962.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  learned  from  rxperlence, 
and  once  again  The  New  York  Times  wu 
invnlved. 

On  May  28.  1963.  the  President  sat  at  his 
desk  In  the  White  House  and  with  his  own 
hand  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs  Orvll  Dryfoos, 
whore  Inisband  had  Just  difd  li  '.le  .ige  of 
50.  The  letter  was  on  White  House  station- 
ery, and  the  President  used  both  sides  of  the 
paper. 

The  existence  of  this  letter  has  never  been 
mentioned  publicly  before  I  have  the  pet- 
mission  of  Mr.  Dryfooe's  widow,  now  Mrs. 
Andrew  HeLskell.  to  reiid  It  to  you  today: 

"Dear  Marian: 

"I  want  you  to  know  how  sorry  I  was  to 
hear  the  sad  news  of  OrvU's  untimely  death. 

"I  had  known  him  for  a  number  uf  yean 
and  two  experiences  I  had  with  him  In  the 
last  two  years  gave  me  a  clear  Insight  into 
his  unusual  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
One  Involved  a  matter  of  national  security— 
the  other  ills  decision  to  refrain  from  print- 
ing on  October  21st  the  news,  wliich  only 
the  man  fctf  The  Times  possessed,  on  the 
presence  of  Russian  missiles  in  Cuba,  upon 
my  inforinUig  h.ni  tint  we  needed  twenty- 
four  hours  more  to  complete  our  prepara- 
tioiis. 

"This  decision  of  his  made  far  more  eflet- 
tive  our  later  actions  and  thereby  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  our  national  safety. 

"All  this  means  very  little  now.  but  I  did 
want  you  to  know  that  a  good  many  people 
some  distance  away,  had  the  s-^me  regard 
for  OrvU's  character  as  did  tliose  who  knew 
him  best. 

"I  know  what  a  b]ow  this  is  to  you.  and 
I  hope  you  will  accept  Jackie's  and  my  deep- 
est sympathy. 

.Sincerely,  John  P.  Kennedy." 

in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  things  were 
handled  somewha'^,  dltferently  than  in  uw 
previous  year.  Tlie  President  telephoned  ol- 
rectly  to  the  publisher  of  The  New  York 
Times 

He  had  virtually  been  Invited  to  do  so  In 
their  convers.itlon  In  the  White  House  barely 
a  month  before 

That  conversation  had  been  on  the  subject 
of  security  leaks  In  the  press  and  liow  to 
prevent  Uiem.  and  Mr  Dryfoos  h.id  told  the 
President  thiit  ".hat  was  needed  was  prtor 
information  and  prior  consult-ition  He  said 
that,  when  there  was  danger  of  security  in- 
formation gett.ng  into  print,  '.he  tiling  to  do 
w,t3  to  call  in  the  publishers  and  explain 
matters  to  them 

In  the  missile  crisis.  President  Kennedy 
did  exactly  that. 

Ten  minutes  before  I  was  due  >>'■'  this  P'*'' 
form  this  morning  Mr.  Reston  trlephoned  m* 
from  Washington  to  give  me  further  detail* 
of  what  happened  that  day 

"The  President  called  me,"  Mr  Re^to^.  said. 
"He  understood  that  I  had  been  talking  » 
Mac   Bundy   and    he   knew   from   the  line  oi 
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flueeaonlng  that  we  knew  the  critical  fact — 
^at  Russian  missiles  had  Indeed  been  em- 
placed  in  Cuba. 

"The  President  told  me."  Mr  Reston  con- 
tinued "that  he  was  going  on  television  on 
Monday  evening  to  rep»->rt  to  the  Ainerican 
people  He  said  that  If  we  published  the 
news  about  the  missiles  Khrushchev  could 
iftuilly  give  him  an  ultimatum  before  he 
went  on  the  air.  Those  were  Kennedy's  exact 
words. 

"I  told  him  I  understood."  Mr  Reston  said 
this  morning,  "but  I  al8<3  told  him  I  could 
not  do  anything  about  it  And  this  Is  an 
important  thought  that  you  should  convey  to 
those  young  reporters  in  yovir  audience 

"I  told  the  F»restdent  I  would  report  to  my 
office  In  New  York  and  If  my  advice  were 
jsked  I  would  recommend  that  we  not  pub- 
itsh  It  was  not  my  duty  to  decide.  My  Job 
Tat  the  same  as  that  of  an  ambassador — to 
report  to  my  superiors 

I  remmmended  to  the  President  that  hB 
rail  New  York.    He  did  so." 

That  was  the  sequence  of  events  as  Mr. 
Reston  recalled  them  this  morning.  The 
.President  telephoned  the  pvibllsher  of  The 
Now  York  Times;  Mr  Dryfofifi  in  turn  put  the 
issue  up  to  Mr.  Reston  and  his  staff. 

And  the  news  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
atomic  missiles  in  Cuba  only  90  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Florida  was  withheld  until  the 
Government  announced  It. 

What  conclusion  do  I  reach  from  all  these 
Jirts'    What  moral  do  I  draw  from  my  story? 

My  conclusion  is  this;  Information  Is 
essential  to  people  who  propose  to  govern 
themselves.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  serious 
journalists  to  supply  that  Information — 
whether  In  this  country  or  In  the  countries 
from  which  our  foreign  colleagues  come. 

Still,  the  primary  responsibility  for  safe- 
guarding our  national  Interest  must  rest  al- 
ways with  otir  Government,  as  It  did  with 
President  Kennedy  In  the  two  Cuban  crises. 

Up  until  the  time  we  are  actually  at  war 
or  on  the  verge  of  war.  It  Is  not  only  permis- 
sible— It  Is  our  duty  as  Jotirnallsts  and  citi- 
zens to  be  constantly  questioning  our  leaders 
a.id  our  policy,  and  to  be  constantly  Inform- 
ing the  people,  who  are  the  masters  of  us 
all— both  the  press  and  the  p>olltlclans. 


RESijLITION  to  require  FRANCE 
TO    SETFLE    WORLD    WAR    I    IN- 
'     DEBTEDNESS 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Penn.sylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con.sent  that 
the  centleman  from  Wisconsin  TMr. 
ThojisonI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
thl5  point  In  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  Hou.se 
cancurrent  re.solutlon  a.ssert'.ng  the 
spn.se  of  the  Conpre.ss  that  the  President 
should  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  require  the  Republic  of  Franc* 
to  make  full  and  prompt  settlement  with 
'espect  to  past  due  principal  and  in- 
terest of  ii.s  World  War  I  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States. 

While  America  still  struggles  to 
^^^  aggression  and  preserve  freedom 
•^rouEhout  the  world,  at  extreme  cost 
and  sacrifice  and  a  heavy  drain  on  our 
nA  '^^'^'''s.  France  has  grown  rich 
?i~  prosperous  from  the  stimulus  of 
''■4T2  million  in  US.  economic  and 
muiUry  aid  .since  1946.  While  she  re- 
'U««  to  make  any  payment*  on  her  de- 


linquent principal  and  interest  owing  this 
country  from  World  War  I  in  the 
amount  of  $4,688,478,839.77.  she  has 
embarked  upon  a  deliberate  program  to 
destroy  our  gold  reserves  and  under- 
mine the  value  of  our  dollar. 

Since  1962.  Prance  has  withdrawn 
$2,369  million  from  the  United  States, 
including  $103  million  the  first  quarter 
of  1966,  and  the  policy  continues  un- 
abated. The  first  month  of  the  second 
quarter  this  year,  she  witlidrew  $78 
million  in  gold,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  her  request  for  the  month  of  May 
will  amount  to  about  $75  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  French  have  so 
many  extra  American  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  gold,  I  think  we  should  advise 
President  de  Gaulle  to  continue  sending 
the  dollars  to  America,  taut  that  from 
now  on  they  will  be  applied  not  again.st 
our  gold,  but  against  France's  long  de- 
linquent debt  to  America. 


THANK  THE  PRESIDENT  FOR  DE- 
CISIVE ACTION  AT  HANOI-HAI- 
PHONG 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
BucH.Mv-ANi  may  extend  hi.';  remarks  at 
this  point  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  half  million  Americans  it  is 
my  privilege  to  represent  in  the  Congress, 
I  want  to  thank  the  President  for  the 
decisive  action  taken  in  the  bombing  of 
oil  depots  an  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  yes- 
terday morning. 

According  to  preliminary  damage  re- 
ports by  returning  pilots,  the  complex  at 
Haiphong,  wiiich  represents  40  percent 
of  the  fuel  ^U-jvape  capacity  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  95  percent  of  the  facilities 
for  unloading  tanker  ships,  was  80  per- 
cent destroyed  by  Navy  jet  bombers.  Air 
Force  F-105's,  according  to  pilot  esti- 
mates, destroyed  90  percent  of  another 
target  tank  farm  3'2  miles  from  the  cen- 
ter of  Hanoi,  which  contained  20  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  storage  facilities. 

This  means  that  50  percent  of  North 
Vietnam's  fuel  storage  capacity  may  have 
been  destroyed  in  this  raid,  and  their 
ability  to  unload  petroleum  products 
from  ships  also  seriously  hampered.  Iii 
my  judgment,  such  use  of  our  air  power 
can  siiorten,  ratlier  than  lengthen,  the 
conflict  in  North  Vietnam.  Boldness, 
decisiveness,  and  willingness  to  use  our 
strength  con.stltute  strong  weapons  to- 
ward achieving  an  honorable  peace.  It 
seems  clear  that  timidity,  Indecisiveness. 
and  the  clamor  for  withdrawal,  or  peace 
at  any  price,  serves  only  to  encourage 
the  enemy  and  lengthen  the  conflict. 

I  respectfully  urge,  therefore,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  continue  to  in- 
crease the  mllJtar>'  pressure  upon  the 
aggressor  and  to  make  yesterday's  bomb- 
ing the  first  in  a  series  of  bold  new  steps 
in  support  of  the  American  troops  who 
are  fighting  with  such  courage  and  dis- 
tinction in  South  Vietnam. 


Abraham  Lincoln  once  descniaed  our 
country  as  "the  last,  best  hope  for  hu- 
man freedom."  From  my  om^ti  visit  to 
Vietnam  in  February.  I  am  convinced 
beyond  all  luiconvlnclng  that  we  are  the 
last,  best  hope  for  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination for  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia. 

If  we  falter  in  our  purpose,  if  we  do  not 
stand  firm,  if  we  yield  before  the  siggres- 
.sion  of  a  bnital  tyranny,  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  Vietnam  will  be  plunged  into  the 
dark  night  of  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism. All  of  southeast  Asia  will  be  gravely 
in  danger,  and  the  hope  for  peace,  free- 
dom, and  the  security  of  the  entire  free 
world  will  be  further  and  gravely  threat- 
ened. 

Every  soldier  fighting  in  Vietnam 
knows  that  our  cause  is  just,  and  their 
mission  important.  No  one  of  them  is 
willing  to  turn  back,  to  compronuse  or  to 
surrpfider 

If  we  are  to  prove  worthy  of  our  Na- 
tion's heritage,  and  of  tlie  courage  and 
the  sacrifice  of  our  fighting  men,  those  of 
us  entrusted  with  tlie  leadership  of  tliis 
Republic  must  be  equally  committed  to 
the  cause  of  human  freedom.  It  must 
be  more  preciou.-^  even  than  peace,  and 
more  to  be  desired  than  all  the  wealth  we 
are  expending  m  the  conduct  of  this  un- 
popular, frustrating,  and  complicated 
little  war. 

We  have  invested  our  young  men  in 
soutiieast  Asia.  A  nation  can  make  no 
greater  investment  It  must  not  be  made 
in  vain. 

We  must,  therefore,  with  all  the  wis- 
dom, skill,  and  power  at  our  command, 
boldly  strike  and  resolutely  stand  until 
the  freedom  and  self-determination  of 
the  people  of  southeast  Asia  are  secured, 
and  Communist  aggression  is  firmly  and 
permanently  thv^•arted. 

Ever>'thing  that  America  is  cries  out 
that  there  is  no  real  alternative  for  our 
Republic.  The  only  pathway  to  an  hon- 
orable peace  lies  in  the  fulfillment  of  our 
mii^ion  and  in  securing  the  victorv-  for 
human   freedom   in   southeast   Asia. 


SHORTSIGHTEDNESS  IN  WHEAT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Penn,sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oiilo  Mr.  Ash- 
brook!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  not 
too  many  years  ago  periodic  releases  by 
the  E>epartmcnt  of  Agriculture  would 
announce  reductions  of  this  Nation's 
surplus  wheat  supply  in  justification  of 
the  stringent  controls  which  shackled 
the  American  farmer  So  effective  has 
been  the  Federal  program  that  we  are 
no  longer  confronted  with  a  sizable  grain 
storage  bill  annually.  Hcrpcever,  another 
problem  might  soon  be  forthcoming — a 
domestic  scarcity  of  wheat  insufficient  to 
cope  with  our  food  commitments. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  national 
security  demands  at   least  500  million 
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bushels  of  wheat  from  both  public  and 
private  sources  be  carried  over  from  one 
crop  year  to  the  next.  As  of  May  of  this 
year  USDA  estimated  the  carryover  at 
approximately  555  million,  and  private 
sources  estimate  that  a  year  from  now 
the  supply  may  well  fall  to  around  250 
million  bushels.  The  15-percent  in- 
crease In  acreage  allotments  recently 
allowed  by  the  Department  might  well 
prove  wholly  Insufficient  in  the  face  of 
our  many  food  commitments  abroad. 

The  national  business  and  financial 
weekly.  Barrens,  In  Its  June  27  issue, 
commented  at  length  on  this  issue.  The 
situation  is  not  entirely  bleak,  Barrons 
notes,  for  the  Government  might  be 
compelled  by  necessity  to  get  off  the 
farmer's  back.  Serious  consideration 
must  be  given  this  Issue  before  the  cup- 
board Is  bare,  and  for  this  reason  I  in- 
clude the  article,  "Back  to  'The  Pit',"  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point : 
Back  to  "Thx  Ptt" — Owlt  WASHiNffroi*  Is 
Doing  Business  as  U.stjal  in  Whijat 

"Thus  It  went,  day  after  day.  Endlessly, 
ceaselecsly  The  Pit.  enormous,  thundering, 
sucked  In  and  spewed  out,  sending  the  swirl 
of  Its  mighty  central  eddy  far  out  through 
the  city's  channels  .  .  All  through  the 
Northwest,  all  through  the  central  world  of 
Wheat  the  set  and  whirl  of  that  Innermost 
Pit  made  itself  felt,  and  It  spread  and  spread 
till  grain  In  the  elevators  of  Western  Iowa 
moved  and  stirred  and  answered  to  Its  cen- 
trlp«tal  force,  and  men  upon  the  streets  of 
New  York  felt  the  mysterious  tugging  of  Its 
undertow.  .  .  Nor  was  The  Pit's  centrifugal 
power  any  lees  Because  of  some  sudden 
eddy,  a  dozen  bourses  of  continental  Eurojje 
clamoured  with  panic,  a  dozen  Old-World 
banks  trembled  and  vibrated.  Because  of  an 
unexpected  caprice  in  the  swirling  of  the 
Inner  cvirrent.  some  far-distant  channel  sud- 
denly dried,  and  the  pinch  of  famine  made 
U«elf  felt  among  the  vine  dressers  of  North- 
ern Italy,  the  coal  miners  of  Western  Prussia. 
Or  another  channel  filled,  and  the  starved 
moujlk  of  the  steppes.  «uid  the  hunger- 
shrunken  coolie  of  the  Ganges'  watershed  fed 
suddenly  fat  and  made  thank  offerings  before 
Ikon  and  Idol." 

The  foregoing  passage,  from  Prank  Norrls' 
historic  novel  about  wheelers  and  dealers  In 
grain,  was  published  over  half-a-century  ago. 
Since  mid- June  It  has  begun  to  seem  as 
timely  as  ever  Por  after  several  relatively 
barren  decades,  Chicago's  Boaurd  of  Trade — 
"The  Pit" — suddenly  has  sprung  to  life.  On 
TTiursday.  June  16.  some  59  million  bushels 
of  wheat  changed  hands,  up  nearly  tenfold 
from  a  year  ago.  all  told  that  day,  a  record- 
breaking  370  million  bushels  of  soybeans  and 
grains  were  bought  and  sold.  The  surge  In 
volume  has  staggered  even  the  world's  largest 
commodity  mart:  for  the  first  time  In  Its 
118-year  history,  the  of>enlng  bell  was  de- 
layed last  week  for  over  an  hour.  Spot  and 
futures  contracts  have  risen  sharply  across- 
the-board 

As  in  1903,  the  current  recurgence  of  The 
Pit — and  the  agricultural  revolution  for 
which  It  stands — may  well  have  earthsbaUng 
consequences.  After  generations  of  govern- 
ment-inspired glut,  the  Western  World  In 
general,  luid  the  U.S.  In  particular,  stand  on 
the  brink  of  scarcity.  For  the  latter-day 
deacendanta  of  the  moujlks  and  cooUea, 
whose  new  rulers  have  proven  even  lees 
capable  of  fee<liag  their  subjects  than  the 
old  ones,  the  shift  In  global  supply  and  de- 
mand may  prove  a  temporary  disaster.  For 
farmers  In  this  country,  contrariwise.  It  repre- 
sents a  heaven-sent  opportunity  at  last  to 
strike  off  the  federal  yoke  Largely  unsus- 
pected by  the  btireaucrata.  whoae  talents 
rarely  run  to  either  flexibility  or  foresight. 


the  winds  of  change  are  blowing  hard.  They 
may  yet  succeed  In  uprooting  a  lifetime  of 
farm  mismanagement. 

The  force  of  the  gathering  storm  already 
has  been  felt  In  several  places.  One  Is  the 
official  forecast  of  the  domestic  wheat  crop, 
which,  because  of  tornadoes,  hall  and 
drought,  declined  In  May  from  1.372  million 
bushels  to  1,235  million  (and  may  dip  fur- 
ther). Meanwhile,  estimates  of  the  carry- 
over. I.e..  the  quantity  of  wheat  available  In 
private  and  public  hands  from  one  crop  year 
to  the  next,  have  plunged.  Last  August  the 
VS.  Department  of  Ag^culture  put  the 
carryover  as  of  June  30,  1966,  at  a  comforta- 
ble 780  million  bushels.  By  last  month  the 
estimate  had  dropped  to  565  million  and. 
according  to  private  sources  the  carryover  a 
year  hence  may  fall  to  aroxind  250  million,  or 
less  than  half  the  minimum  reserve  that 
every  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  from  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  to  OrvlUe  Freeman,  has  deemed 
essential  to  the  national  security.  With  an 
end  to  decades  of  surplus  at  last  in  sight. 
grain  quotations  naturally  have  soared — 
wheat  today  sells  in  Kansas  City  for  t2  per 
bushel,  nearly  half  again  as  much  as  last 
year — while  The  Pit  has  regained  much  of  Its 
old-time  speculative  lure. 

Unlike  Chicago,  however,  Washington  Is 
still  doing  bxislnees  as  usual.  Last  year 
the  Dep)artment  of  Agriculture,  In  angry 
reprisal  for  what  It  considered  the  dumping 
of  Canadian  wheat,  raised  the  U.S.  export 
subsidy,  thereby  stimulating  shipments 
abroad  and  putting  pressure  on  the  world 
market  price  Despite  the  mounting  scar- 
city, the  agency  continues  extravagantly  to 
subsidize  such  sales.  Indeed,  so  Barron's  has 
learned.  Its  outstanding  foreign  commit- 
ments under  Public  Law  480  and  like  give- 
away programs  currently  exceed  300  million 
bushels,  or  slightly  more  than  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp.  has  In  storage,  thus  raising  the 
unprecedented  prospect  that  the  CCC.  in 
order  to  fill  its  contracts,  sooner  or  later 
may  have  to  buy  from  the  trade. 

What  goes  by  the  euphemistic  name  of 
supply  management  has  worked  no  better  at 
home  All  last  winter  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp,  presumably  in  an  effort  to  restrain  the 
rising  cost  of  food  and  fiber,  poured  wheat 
onto  the  domestic  market.  At  one  point  In 
March.  It  even  succeeded  In  driving  the  price 
of  wheat  below  that  of  corn  (which  ordi- 
narily commands  at  least  10%  more) ,  thereby 
creating  an  Incentive  for  farmers  to  feed  the 
staff  of  life  to  hogs.  Despite  the  surging 
market,  which  lately  has  made  hash  of  all 
its  efforts  at  restraint,  the  CCC  f>er8lsts  In 
depleting  Its  stocks.  Equally  alarming.  Agri- 
culture has  done  relatively  little  to  encour- 
age future  supplies.  So  far  It  has  raised  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  new  crop  year  by  only 
15"r,  an  Increase  which,  given  the  vagaries 
of  man  and  nature,  at  best  might  yield  no 
more  than  another  200  million  bushels.  In 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  probable  demand — 
underscored  the  other  day  by  the  dlscloeure 
of  the  record-breaking  three-year  Soviet 
purchase  of  Canadian  wheat — the  move  runs 
the  risk  of  proving  too  little  and  too  late. 

Bureaucracy,  of  course,  pooh-poohs  the 
ugly  possibilities  Secretairy  Freeman,  who 
somehow  managed  to  tour  the  Soviet  Union 
three  years  ago  without  observing  any  signs 
of  crop  failure,  last  Friday  said  that  he  saw 
no  cause  for  alarm.  If  wheat  turns  out  to  be 
scarce,  averred  the  Secretary,  the  US.  can 
always  ship  sorghum  and  corn.  If  there  Is 
no  bread,  let  them  eat  Johnnycake.  Official 
blindness  aside,  as  most  grain  merchants  and 
farmers  would  agree,  the  need  for  change  is 
clear.  In  particular.  Washington  should  be- 
gin to  review  the  means  by  which,  with  heed- 
less generosity.  It  has  sought  to  nourish 
friend  and  foe  alike.  Over  the  years,  for  ex- 
ample. USDA  has  shipped  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  grain  to  Algeria.  Poland, 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugoslavia: 
unfilled    commitments   to   these    lands   cur- 


rently exceed  60  million.  Thereby  the  DB. 
has  merely  succeeded  In  bolstering  shaky 
Socialist  regimes:  furnishing  the  wherewithal 
for  such  overt  acts  of  aggression  as  the  Kgyp- 
ttan  expedition  to  Yemen,  and  encouragia* 
reciprocal  acts  of  friendship  like  the  notor- 
ious Trlcontlnental  Conference  in  Havaos 
(Barron's,  March  21 ) ,  at  which,  ^-ith  support 
of  delegations  from  Algiers,  Warsaw,  Cairo, 
and  Belgrade,  the  Communist  world  declared 
war  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  "Food  tot 
Peace"  In  the  tieet  of  times  made  no  sense. 
Today,  when  there  may  not  be  enough  to  go 
round.  It's  a  folly  the  U.S.  no  longer  c»n 
afford. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  whole  farm  pro- 
gram. Designed  to  cope  with  what  looked 
like  fjermanent  over-abundance.  It  merely 
succeeded,  at  fearful  coet  to  the  public  purte, 
In  piling  up  huge  and  largely  unwanted  sur- 
pluses. Now,  thanks  In  great  measure  to  the 
Third  Horseman,  who  Is  riding  roughshod 
over  most  of  the  Socialist  world,  shortage  is 
swiftly  overtaking  glut.  In  the  face  of  scar- 
city, an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence,  past 
and  present,  attests.  Improvident  govern- 
ments can  do  little  or  nothing.  The  time 
has  come  to  give  the  marketplace  free  rein. 


CAPTAIN  HOWARD  INADVERTENTLY 
ONHTTED  FROM  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bo« 
Wilson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  thla 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob]ectl<m 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  13  in  the  Congressional  Record— 
Senate — on  page  13046  Capt.  Joseph  L 
Howard.  Navy  Supply  Corps,  is  correctly 
listed  under  the  heading  "Executive 
nominations  received  by  the  Senate 
June  13,  1966."  However,  Captain  How- 
ard was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
Congressional  Record — Senate — June 
24,  listing  for  Senate  Executive  dotH- 
natlons  confirmed  on  that  date  for  tem- 
porary promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral. 

The  permanent  Congressional  Recoid 
has  been  corrected  but  I  wanted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  this  clarification  and  correc- 
tion ;  and  to  congratulate  a  distinguished 
constituent  from  San  Diego. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  CONVENE  THE  AD 
HOC  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttai 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AtibI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneoM 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlai 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  sug- 
gest to  Education  and  Labor  ChalrmW 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  that  he  convent 
the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  Intw- 
natlonal  Labor  Organization,  ot  which  i 


un  a  member,  for  the  purpose  of  reac- 
tivating the  review  of  our  participation 
in  the  work  of  that  international  orga- 
nization. 

I  believe  that  this  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance at  the  present  time  in  light  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  APL-CIO  from  the 
current  Conference  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. While  the  AFL-CIO  did  not  per- 
manently withdraw  from  the  ILO,  some 
years  ago  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  permanently  withdrew 
from  the  tripartite  arrangement  that 
makes  up  the  American  delegation. 

We  ask  nothing  more  of  international 
conferences  than  they  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  in  which  all  can  justly  deliberate. 
The  past  history  of  the  activities  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  has 
not  been,  in  recent  times,  conducive  to 
equitable  negotiations  between  the 
parties  involved. 

In  1963,  as  a  congressional  appointee, 
I  journeyed  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  t-o 
take  part  in  the  ILO  Conference  I  was 
greatly  disturbed  at  what  took  place 
there. 

Upon  my  return  here,  I  made  a  full  re- 
port on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  stated 
that  I  believed  in  the  avowed  objectives 
of  the  ILO  but  those  objectives  were 
being  shunted  aside  and  the  Conference 
turned  Into  a  propaganda  mHl  for  the 
Communist  nations.  This,  of  course,  be- 
came most  effective  when  a  Communist 
controlled  the  meeting  by  occupying  the 
position  of  chairman.  This  was  the  case 
when  I  attended  the  Conference  and  was 
equally  true  this  year. 

In  1963.  I  asked  Chairman  Powell  to 
call  a  series  of  meetings  of  the  ad  hoc 
Subcommittee  on  the  International 
Labor  Organization  so  that  a  review 
might  be  held.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man, himself  an  expert  on  these  matters, 
agreed  that  such  a  review  be  held. 

Pour  days  of  hearings  were  held  that 
year.  Our  principal  witnesses  were  the 
heads  of  our  delegation:  Rudolph  Paupl 
of  the  AFL-CIO;  Hon.  George  L.  P. 
Weaver.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
International  Affairs  and  the  Represent- 
ative of  the  U.S.  Government;  and 
Richard  Wagner,  who  represented  the 
employer  delegation. 

My  sole  purpose  in  calling  for  the  re- 
view was  to  see  whether  a  better  climate 
for  an  international  conference  might 
be  created.  I  had  no  criticism  of  our 
American  delegates — rather  I  simply 
wished  to  discover  whether  we  could 
niake  their  work  more  meaningful. 

I  can  well  understand  the  frustrations 
that  fair-minded  delegates  do  Incur 
when  they  cannot  operate  In  a  state  of 
equality. 

In  the  Conference  that  I  attended,  and 
hi  this  year's  meetings,  I  am  told,  the 
c&rds  were  definitely  stacked  against  us. 
ITie  plenary  session  became  a  forum  In 
»hich  our  enemies  brought  forth  all  of 
their  "hate"  propaganda,  often  without 
reply  on  our  part. 

In  view  of  our  war  in  Vietnam,  this 
Wjopaganda  has  an  added  importance. 
Our  opponents  would  have  us  appear  as 
the  "villain"  of  International  affairs,  and 
thus  blacken  our  motives  In  the  Vietnam 
struggle 


The  International  Labor  Organization 
was  chartered  by  the  League  of  Nations  in 
1918.  In  1948,  It  became  an  agency  of 
the  United  Nations.  Its  charter  states 
that  it  alms  to  promote  social  justice; 
Improve  labor  conditions  and  living 
standards;  and  promote  economic  sta- 
bility. With  these  objectives,  we  can 
heartily  agree.  We  have  done  all  of 
these  things  since  our  inception  as  a 
Nation. 

Labor  standards  are  formulated  and 
adopted  by  the  Conference.  However, 
the  member  nations  do  not  have  to  ratify 
them.  For  example,  even  such  a  univer- 
sally recognized  right  as  the  freedom 
from  forced  labor  has  never  been  fully 
ratified  though  the  resolution  for  its  en- 
actment was  passed  many  years  ago. 

Each  nation's  delegation  is  divided 
into  three  parts — goveniment,  worker, 
and  employer.  Each  of  these  Is  sup- 
posedly able  to  function  Independently. 
The  U.S.  delegation  does,  but  this  Is  not 
true  of  the  Communist  and  dictator- 
controlled  nations.  Their  worker  and 
employer  delegates  would  not  dare  to 
differ  from  their  government's  position. 
One  would  but  have  to  examine  the  vot- 
ing records  to  realize  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

The  United  States  contributes  over 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization.  It  has  just 
been  demonstrated  that  our  voice  therein 
is  pitifully  small. 

I  note  that  the  United  States  was  crit- 
icized for  only  paying  25  percent  of  the 
budget  of  the  ILO.  We  were  attacked 
for  discrimination  because  we  paid  less 
of  the  cost  for  this  agency  than  we  paid 
to  the  United  Nations  and  some  other 
organizations.  The  budget  of  the  ILO 
for  1967  is  $23,317,000.  Otir  share  was 
$5,829,25(1.  This  contribution,  too,  should 
be  reviewed. 

I  shall  not  speak  here  of  the  attacks 
that  were  made  upon  the  United  States 
for  its  participation  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. However  I  do  believe  that  they 
should  be  reported  upon  by  the  U.S.  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress. 

On  June  1  of  this  year,  at  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  ILO  Conference,  the 
USSR,  delegate.  Mr.  Volkov,  while  plac- 
ing in  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
Mr.  Leon  Chajn,  of  Poland.  stre.ssed  that 
the  Soviet  Union  attached  "exceptional 
importance  to  the  election  of  a  president 
of  the  Conference." 

Mr.  Chajn  was  assured  of  election  when 
a  six>kesman  for  the  entire  continent  of 
Africa,  Mr,  Nsanze,  of  Burundi,  rose  and 
stated  that  all  of  the  many  nations  of 
his  continent  were  solidly  supporting  the 
Communist  nominee  for  president. 

I  mention  this  particularly  because  I 
have  read  reports  from  Europe  that 
this  was  a  surprise  to  the  American  dele- 
gation. I  cannot  understand  this  as  the 
Soviet  Union  had  announced  the  previ- 
ous year  that  they  would  elect  Mr.  Chajn 
as  president  in  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  ad  hoc 
Committee  on  the  International  Labor 
Organization  should  ask  the  delegates 
and  advisers  to  the  1966  Conference  to 
testify  as  to  the  actued  happenings  and 
ask  them  for  suggestions  as  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  conditions  In  which 


they  found  themselves  in  Geneva.  Per- 
haps one  day  the  Congress  may  wish  to 
review  our  jjarticipation  in  the  many 
other  international  conferences. 

I  reiterate  that  I  favor  international 
conferences  but  emphasize  that  the  cli- 
mate in  which  they  are  conducted  must 
be  fair  and  equitable  to  all. 

I  believe  that  all  are  agreed  that  some 
very  good  suggestions  came  out  of  our 
1963  review  of  the  ILO  Conference.  I 
believe  that  a  hearing  in  1966  is  of  major 
Importance. 

I  shall  also  ask  the  Honorable  Dante 
B.  Fascell,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  to  conduct  hearings 
Chairman  Fascell  has  held  such  hear- 
ings in  the  past  and  has  made  some  very 
fine  reports  on  the  subject. 

I  have  served  with  the  U.S.  delegates 
to  the  ILO  and  have  full  confidence  in 
their  capabilities.  I  do  believe  that  the 
congressional  review,  that  I  ask  for,  will 
be  to  their  advantage. 


GUIDELINES  AND  A  FREE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ctm- 
Tis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  the  re- 
marks of  W.  Allen  Wallis,  president  of 
the  University  of  Rochester,  and  a  dis- 
tingiiished  economist  entitled  "Guide- 
lines &s  Instruments  of  Economic  Policy," 
which  were  presented  to  the  fourth  an- 
nual Amencan  Bankers  Association 
economic  symposium  on  April  1,  1966. 
His  discussion  of  both  wage-price  and 
foreign  Investment  guidelines  Is  so  force- 
ful and  compelling  that  it  deserves  wider 
circulation  than  It  has  received.  Several 
pxjints  Mr.  Wallis  makes  in  the  presenta- 
tion below  deserve  to  be  stressed  again 
and  sigain  in  the  hope  that  the  follies 
of  the  new  economics  might  be  exposed 
to  public  view. 

First,  he  amply  documents  the  deteri- 
oration of  ecxinomic  insight  as  expressed 
in  the  statements  of  the  wage-price 
guidelines  in  the  various  reports  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  since  1962. 
The  concern  expressed  in  the  1962  re- 
port that  the  interests  of  "eCQciency  and 
equity' — page  188 — not  be  ignored  in  the 
mechanistic  application  of  rigid  gxilde- 
line  rules  has  disappeared  in  later  re- 
IX)rts.  A  paragraph  from  the  1962  re- 
port will  illustrate  the  caution  with 
which  the  guidelines  were  introduced; 

Productivity  is  a  guide  rather  than  a  rule 
for  appraising  wage  and  price  behavior  for 
s«veral  reasons  First,  there  are  a  nuoxber  of 
problems  Involved  in  measuring  productivity 
change,  and  a  number  of  alternative  meas- 
ures are  available  Second,  there  Is  nothing 
immutable  In  fact  or  in  justice  about  the 
distribution  of  the  total  product  between 
Labor  and  n  on -labor  incomes  Third,  the 
patten:  of  wages  and  prices  among  Indus- 
tries  18   and  should   be   responsive   to   force* 
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other  than  changes  In  productivity.      ( 1963 
CEAR«pt.,p   186.) 

The  exceptions  listed  In  the  1962  re- 
port to  reconcile  the  guidelines  with  the 
objectives  of  equity  and  efBclency  are  a 
license  for  prices  and  wages  to  be  set  ac- 
cording to  the  forces  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, as  they  should  be  in  a  free  enter- 
prise economy.  In  the  1964  report  the 
application  of  the  exceptions  is  limited 
"to  only  a  relatively  few  cases." — Page 
119.  In  1965,  the  i^uideposts  which  be- 
gan as  "aids  to  public  understanding" 
became  the  justification  for  extraordi- 
nary or  extralegal  Intervention  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
processes  of  pi-ivate  economic  decision - 
malting  in  copper,  aluminum,  and  steel. 

Second,  Mr.  Wallis  discusses  the  role  of 
prices  in  a  way  that  is  all  too  novel  today. 
To  many  people,  and  even  to  our  Presi- 
dent, prices  are  seen  only  in  tenns  of 
costs,  or  the  amount  that  must  be  paid 
to  get  something.  l"he  allocative  lunc- 
tlon  of  prices  is  too  often  ignored  in  the 
popular  concentration  uoon  pricfs  a.s 
costs.  In  a  free  enterprise  economy, 
prices  are  the  sit;nals  from  the  market- 
place telling  private  economic  decislon- 
inalter.s — meaning  businessmen — how  to 
achieve  the  most  efficient  allocation  of 
resources.  When  there  is  a  shortage  of  a 
commodity.  lil<e  copper,  its  price  should 
rl.se,  as  Mr.  Wallis  amply  demonstrates 
A  prire  Incrca.st'  will  provide  needed  in- 
centives to  lncrefi.se  production  of  the 
product  in  short  supply  and  conserve  the 
existing  supply  by  turning  to  other  sub- 
stitutes for  the  product  in  que.stion.  In 
the  .short  run.  a  price  rise  for  a  com- 
modity in  short  supply  may  seem  infla- 
tioriarv-  But  when  the  Piesident  inter- 
venes with  all  the  le-^nl  and  as.sumed 
powers  at  hi.s  disposal  to  hold  down  prices 
that  should  rise  to  ration  the  product 
t«  the  most  productive  of  possible  users, 
his  interference  with  the  maricet  mecha- 
nism distorts  the  pattern  of  relative 
prices  and  prevents  the  economv  from 
achieving  the  most  efficient  pattern  of 
resnuvce'  allocation.  Thf  convoluted  at- 
tempts of  the  present  administration  to 
deal  with  an  economic  problem — the  in- 
adequacy of  copper  .supplies  relative  to 
demand — by  political  means  are  cited  by 
Mr.  Wallis  as  evidence  of  the  sorry  result 
of  political  interference  with  the  alloca- 
tive functions  of  the  price  system 
Basically,  prices  .should  be  the  re.sult  of 
the  interaction  of  both  demand  and  cost 
considerations.  The  recent  emphasis  In 
the  guidelines  on  cost  behavior  as  the 
sole  determinant  of  proper  price  behavior 
overloolcs  entirely  the  importance  of  de- 
mand in  price  scttlne.  Strict  adherence 
to  the  guidelines  would  prevent  labor  and 
capital  from  being  attracted  Into  Indus- 
tries and  areas  of  rapidly  growing  de- 
mand by  stifling  the  wage  and  price  in- 
creases which  are  the  market's  way  of 
attracting  these  resources  to  their  most 
productive  uses  Guidelines  enforced  by 
political  intervention  in  the  maricet 
mechanism  are  a  dangerous  distortion 
of  the  proper  roles  of  prices  and  wages 
In  our  economy,  and  should  be  re- 
pudiated for  that  reason. 

Third,  Mr  WallLs  point*  out  the  simi- 
larities In  purpose  and  effects  of  guide- 
lines for  wages  and  prices  and  guidelines 


for  foreign  investment.  The  fact  is  that 
'"voluntary"  guidelines  on  foreign  Invest- 
ment are  necessary  because  our  trade 
surplus  is  not  enough  to  support  the 
combined  foreign  spending  plans  of  pri- 
vate investors  and  Grovernment.  The  re- 
action of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
tration to  this  fact  has  been  all  too  typi- 
cal—restriction after  restriction  was  im- 
posed on  the  movements  of  U.S.  private 
capital  Without  any  careful  consideration 
of  ways  to  reduce  Government  spending 
plans  abroad.  The  "temporary"  inter- 
est equalization  tax  was  the  first  step — 
to  tax  on  US,  portfolio  Investment  m  the 
developed  countries. 

In  Executive  Order  No  11198  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1965.  the  President  applied  the 
interest  equalization  tax  to  most  bank 
loans  of  more  than  1  year  duration 
made  to  borrowers  in  developed  coun- 
tries. In  addition,  a  program  of  "vol- 
untary" guidelines  on  foreign  lending 
by  U.S.  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions was  t>egun  at  the  same  time.  Fi- 
nally, a  .system  of  "voluntary"  guidelines 
on  direct  foreign  Investment  by  U.S. 
corporations  was  established  to  restrict 
this  type  of  Investment.  Mr.  WallLs  con- 
cludes that  there  has  been  a  de  facto 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  whether  or  not 
officials  will  admit  it.  Today,  bocause 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax,  a  dollar 
can  buy  fewer  .security  issues  of  de^'el- 
oped  countrips  than  it  could  previou.sly. 
U.S.  corporation.s  find  that  the  dollars 
they  earn  as  profits  are  not  worth  as 
much  as  they  usfd  to  be  in  terms  of 
po.ssible  earnings  from  direct  investment 
abroad,  because  the  "desirable"  amount 
of  direct  investment  has  been  restricted. 
The  worth  of  a  dollar  is  more  than  its 
purely  domestic  purchasing  power.  The 
wortli  of  the  dollar  can  also  be  measured 
by  tlie  niunber  of  privileges  in  use  that 
its  iiolder  possesses  A  dollar  which 
cannot  be  invested  abroad  where  returns 
are  higher  is  worth  k'ss  now  than  it  used 
to  be.  and  Mr.  Wallis  is  to  be  commended 
for  calling  attention  to  this  fact. 

This  kind  of  hidden  devaluation  by  re- 
stricting privllcKes  and  uses  of  the  dollar 
while  maintaining  its  official  exchange 
rate  with  other  currencies  is  most  re- 
grettable. Instead  of  increasing  foreign 
spending  on  U.S.  exports  as  a  direct  de- 
valuation vis-a-vis  other  currencies 
would  have  done.  Mr.  V/allis  shows  that 
the  proliferating  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  U.S.  capital  have  tended 
actually  to  cut  back  on  U.S.  exports.  In 
addition,  these  restrictions  on  private 
lending  abroad  might,  in  the  short  run, 
make  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  look 
better.  But,  In  the  long  run,  this  will 
damage  our  balance  of  payments 
severely.  The  lending  of  U.S.  funds  to 
foreign  borrowers  is  a  debit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  But  the  income  from 
private  foreign  lending  Is  a  substantial 
credit  item  In  our  balance  of  payments — 
$5,741  billion  in  1965.  By  restricting 
private  capital  outflows  at  the  present 
time  the  administration  is  using  a  short- 
term  expedient  to  overcome  a  basic  prob- 
lem, and  making  the  problem  worse  for 
future  policymakers. 

Mr.  Wallis  also  discusses  the  degree  of 
voluntarism  In  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  foreign  Investment 
gtildelines.     How  voluntary  are  volun- 


tary guidelines  if  backed  by  an  officially 
expressed  willingness  to  use  direct  con- 
trols if  the  guideline  approach  fails? 
The  fact  that  both  types  of  guidelines 
have  been  promulgated  and  established 
without  any  congressional  authorization 
whatsoever  is  certainly  not  a  mark  in 
their  favor.  Certainly,  before  more  roll- 
backs of  price  decisions  are  forced  by 
the  administration  or  any  attempts  tt 
enforcement  of  the  foreign  investment 
guidelines  are  made,  administration  of- 
ficials should  be  made  to  testify  and  be 
cross-examined  on  the  guidelines.  I 
have  called  for  these  hearings  in  vain 
In  the  past.  The  administration  is  not 
willing  to  subject  the  sissumptions  and 
the  results  of  the  guidelines  to  light  of 
congressiorml  inquiry  and  debate.  This 
is  most  regrettable,  even  if  it  is  not  very 
surprising.  The  reasons  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  debate  the  guidelines  are  force- 
fully brought  out  in  the  following  article 
Tlie  quality  of  Mr.  Wallis"  economic 
analysis  is  a  refreshing  contribution  to 
a  national  economic  dialog  which  should 
be  progressing  much  faster  and  better 
than  it  has.  I  hope  that  the  new  econo- 
mists can  take  the  time  to  examine  this 
well-written  and  scholarly  discussion  of 
guidelines  and  the  economic  damage  they 
can  cause.    It  follows: 

[For  presentation  to  tbe  fourth  annual 
American  Bankers  Association  econoouc 
symposium.  Washington.  April  1.  1966] 

Gdioellnes  as  Insteuments  of  Economic 
Policy 

(By  W    .^Ilen  WalUs,  University  of 
Rochester ') 

For  the  most  part.  I  shall  discus.",  the 
guidelines  for  domestic  wages  and  prices 
separately  from  those  for  foreign  trade  Ttic 
two  ,ire  related  however,  and  I  .'^hHil  takf 
some  note  of  this  near  the  end  of  the  p&per 
For  each  of  the  two  types  of  truldelines.  far- 
elgn  and  domestic.  I  shall  consider  what  their 
objectives  are,  whether  they  are  likely  ttj 
achieve  these  objectives,  what  unliuended 
effects  they  are  likely  to  have,  and  what  al- 
ternatives there  are  for  achieving  the  objec- 
tives. 

1.    WAGES   AND   PRICES 

The  basic  scripture  on  domestic  guidelines 
Is  In  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  Tiie  w:ii?e-prlce  c'Ude- 
lines  were  first  handed  down  hi  the  19ti2  Re- 
port. For  the  latest  exegesis,  I  turned  to  lie 
1966  Report,  which  contains  a  31 -page  chap- 
ter entitled  "Prospecta  for  Cost-Price 
Stability." 

This  chapter  I  found  distressing.  It  wai 
not  its  substance  that  distressed  me — I  knew 
about  that  l!i  a  gener.il  way  from  newspaper* 
and  magazines.  What  distressed  nie  w.'is  xbt 
unprofessional  quality  of  the  economic  anal- 
ysis I  am  going  to  digress  on  that  for  » 
moment. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  referring 
now  to  the  professional  quality  of  the  eco- 
nomic analysis,  not  to  the  Judgments  based 
on  the  analysis  or  to  the  reconimendatloM 
ba«ed  on  the  Judgments.  It  Is  the  slioddy. 
slipshod,  contrived  character  of  the  eco- 
nomics In  the  1966  Report  that  surprised  me 
and  distressed  me.  In  contrast,  the  1962  Re- 
port was  a  reepectable  piece  of  work,  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  serloua  study  by  the  •«>- 


'  I  am  Indebted  to  William  H  Mecklln*' 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Admlnlstn- 
tlon.  University  of  Rochester,  fur  exten«l»« 
and  mtenrtve  assistance,  especially  with  tue 
second  and  tlilrd  sections  of  this  paper  In- 
deed, he  should  be  listed  as  co-author,  sxcept 
that  the  fau.ts  of  the  paper  cannot  fairly  a* 
held  agalnat  him. 


nomlcs  profession  and  worthy  of  respect  even 
bv  those  who  disagreed  with  It 

While  a  layman  or  a  Joumahst  reading  in 
tbe  1962  Report  about  the  guidelines  for 
^tges  and  prices  might  come  away  with 
iliout  the  same  tmpreaslons  that  he  would 
Mt  from  the  l»ae  Report,  an  economist  notes 
»pM-tant  diflteroncee.  The  authors  of  the 
lM2  Report,  like  their  predecessors,  were  un- 
(ier  pressure  to  say  something  consistent  with 
the  popular  folklore  that  what  causes  infla- 
tion IS  wage  increases,  and  to  construct  a 
weightier  club  for  clouting  the  unions  than 
the  Jawbone  relied  on  by  their  predecessors. 
But  tlie  economic  and  statlslicHl  competence 
and  conscience  of  the  authors  of  the  1962 
Report  showed  through  clearly  In  what  Al- 
^^ri  Rrf-s  has  described  as  'the  fine  print 
in  the  back."  This  -fine  print  '  had  the  ef- 
Ject  of  negating  the  generalities;  it  was 
nearly  equivalent  to  a  statement  that  each 
particular  wage  rate  or  price  should  be  set  In 
accordance  with  demand  and  supply.  Simi- 
larly, the  1962  Report  avoided  s;inctifylng 
»ny  specific  number.  Arthur  Burns  has 
traced  tlie  deterioration  of  this  early  formu- 
lation through  successive  Reports.  The  glit- 
tering generalities  came  more  and  more  to 
the  lorepiound,  sloughing  oil  the  "fine  print" 
altogether,  and  by  1964  the  figure  3.2  per 
cent— the  same  magic  number  that  had 
proved  so  useful  with  beer  three  decades 
earlier— had  come  to  be  regarded  as  having 
some  useful  part  to  play  in  practical  wage 
determinations. 

The  contrast  between  the  1962  and  1966 
Reports  may.  I  su.>=pect,  represent  the  opera- 
uon  of  a  basic  social  law  which,  when  accu- 
rately formulated  and  appropriately  named, 
might  make  my  name  as  famous  as  Gresh- 
wn's  or  Parkinsons.  This  notion  of  a  gen- 
eral law  arises  from  the  rellection  that  the 
last  two  or  three  Reports  under  Elsenhower 
show  a  similar  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
economic  analysis  in  comparison  with  the 
first  two  or  three.  The  law  I  am  tempted  to 
formulate  from  the  two  periods  1954  to  1961 
and  1962  to  1966  would  run  something  like 
this;  The  professional  standards  and  con- 
sciences of  an  administration's  economists 
decay  exponentially  with  the  length  of  time 
In  office.  On  second  thought.  I  am  afraid 
that  Lord  Acton  has  been  there  ahead  of  me. 
and  the  most  I  can  hope  for  is  a  minor  corol- 
lary quantifying  the  rate  nf  approach  to  the 
asymptote  that  he  designated. 

This  is  not  the  phice  lor  a  full-scale  critique 
of  the  1966  Report,  or  even  the  chapter  of  It 
under  consideration  here,  but  I  must  extend 
tills  digression  enough  to  indicate  the  rea- 
sons why  I  con.sldcr  the  economic  analyses 
M  sadly  slioddy.  The  reasons  are  in  two 
categories,  first,  fundamental  deficiencies 
and.  second.  p(X)r  economic  craftsmanship. 

Of  the  fundamental  deflcienclee,  I  will 
mention  two.  First,  only  once  In  the  27 
pages  of  text  devoted  to  wages  and  prices 
Is  there  any  reference  to  money.  Then  it  is 
referred  to  only  in  a  brief  allusion  to  mone- 
tary policies  outlined  In  the  preceding  chap- 
ter Rs  "intended  to  a-ssure  that  total  .  .  . 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  economy's  ability  to  produce."  Ac- 
tually, the  discussion  In  that  chapter  sug- 
lests  that  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  are 
intended  the  other  way  around,  to  assure 
ttiat  purchases  do  not  fall  short  of  capacity 
to  p.-odice;  It  makes  no  reference  to  the  con- 
trol of  mtlatlon. 

Now.  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  disagreement 
among  economlst-s  about  the  relative  impor- 
t»nce  of  various  factors  that  affect  the  price 
level;  but  no  one  seriously  denies  that  money 
and  credit  play  an  Important  role.  A  chap- 
ter on  prospects  for  stability  In  wages  and 
I*1ces  that  does  not  mentlom  money  and 
'*e<llt  can  only  be  likened  to  the  monster 
without  Frankenstein. 

A  second  major  deficiency  is  that  nowhere 
in  this  chapter  is  any  heed  paid  to  the  most 
taportjint  function  of  prtces  in  our  economy. 


namely  their  role  in  allocating  finished  prod- 
ucts, labor,  and  mw  materials  among  alter- 
native uses,  in  regulating  the  rate  of  ex- 
paitsion  or  contraction  of  Industries  and 
hrmi;  in  guiding  efforts  to  economize  on 
some  things  by  replacing  them  with  substi- 
tutes, either  in  production  or  consumption. 
There  are  references  in  tlie  Report  to  the 
fact  tliat  prices  are  related  to  "the  public 
Interest."  yet  no  awareness  tliat  the  most 
decisive  impact  of  prices  on  the  public  inter- 
est is  through  their  role  in  directing  our  eco- 
nomic organization.  Prices  commurUcate 
information  on  needs  and  priorities  and 
they  provide  Incentives,  verging  on  compul- 
sions, to  act  efficiently  In  response  to  the 
Inforjjiatlon. 

As  for  poor  economic  craftsmanship,  con- 
sider only  this  one  example,  from  the  sum- 
mary: "The  guideposts  must  continue  to 
aim  at  complete  stability  of  average  domestic 
prices."  Does  "complete  stability"  mean  com- 
plete stability — day  by  day,  minute  by  min- 
ute? Was  this  written  with  an  awareness  of 
the  typical  seasonal  and  cyclical  behavior  of 
prices,  and  If  so  does  It  imply  something  far 
more  drastic  than  is  discussed  in  the  Re- 
port? Again,  what  is  the  significance  of  the 
adjective  "domestic"?  Prerumably  the  im- 
plication is  that  products  that  are  imported 
are  not  Included  In  the  average.  But  these 
products  may  enter.  In  large  or  small  me.'js- 
ure,  into  the  costs  of  some  domestic  goods. 
Is  it  implied  that  some  other  domestic  goods 
must  then  have  lower  prices,  to  keep  the 
average  from  rising?  One  can  think  of  vari- 
ous possible  interpretations,  but  none  of 
them  make  much  sense.  To  spell  out  an  ac- 
ceptable definition  of  price  stability  would, 
of  course,  require  a  little  essay,  which  would 
have  to  confront  the  difficulties  of  measuring 
price  levels.  Similar  ambiguity  and  fuzzl- 
ness  pervades  tJie  Report — the  kinds  of  things 
that  make  life  miserable  for  a  mediocre  stu- 
dent trying  to  cet  a  senior  paper  or  a  master's 
thesis  approved  in  a  self-respecting  econom- 
ics department. 

The  objectives  of  the  guidelines  are  not 
really  stated  explicitly  In  the  1966  Report, 
except  for  the  statement  previously  quoted 
that  they  "aim  at  complete  stability  of  av- 
erage domestic  prices."  Implicitly  It  is  clear 
that  their  general  objective  is  to  avoid  In- 
flation. To  most  people  this  means,  at  least 
to  a  first  approximation,  that  the  amount  of 
goods  and  services  commanded  by  a  dollar 
should  remain  constant.  That  Is.  any  re- 
duction In  a  dollar's  power  to  purchase  some 
goods  and  services  •  1i  nitlrih  r  offset,  at  least 
approximately  and  in  prober  time,  by  In- 
creases In  Its  power  to  command  other  goods 
and  services. 

It  can  be  said  that  with  assurance  that 
the  guidelines  cannot  accomplish  this.  More 
generally,  it  can  be  said  with  assurance — an 
assurance  growing  not  only  from  economic 
analysis  but  from  thousands  of  years  of  ex- 
perience— that  if  effective  demand  exceeds 
supply  at  the  prevaUlng  price  level,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  carmot  be  main- 
tained by  any  means. 

To  say  that  effective  demand  exceeds  sup- 
ply at  prevailing  prices  is  Just  another  way 
of  saying  that  there  are  not  enough  goods 
and  services  to  be  matched  up  with  all  the 
dollars.  If  goods  and  dollars  are  matched  a* 
the  ratios  specified  by  prevaUlng  prices. 
Some  dollars  are  left  over;  there  are  no  goods 
to  match  with  them.  If  prices  do  not  rise. 
which  would  require  fewer  goods  and  .■vervlces 
for  matching  each  dollar,  the  only  alternative 
is  some  kind  of  rationing  scheme,  formal  or 
Informal,  to  decide  which  dollars  will  be  the 
ones  that  get  the  goods  and  services. 

Thus,  some  of  the  dollars  lose  their  pur- 
chasing power  altogether  for  lack  of  ration 
points,  certificates  of  priority.  Influence, 
friends,  trray-market  power,  getting  In  line 
soon  enough  and  waiting  long  enough,  or 
whatever  consideration  It  Is  that  determines 
which  dollars  are  allowed  to  remain  potent. 


The  doUars  that  are  reinforced  by  the  re- 
quired supplementary  consideration  buy  the 
same  amount  as  before 

Notice,  however,  that  doUars  themselves 
did  not  command  the  goods,  but  dollars  plus 
something  else;  so  a£  a  practical  matter  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  Is  no  longer 
as  great  as  when  it  alone  could  command 
the  goods  Notice  also  that  when  the  sterile 
dollars  tliat  can  command  nothing  are  aver- 
aged with  the  potent  dollars,  the  average 
amount  of  goods  commanded  by  lUi  the  dol- 
lars has  declined  The  only  possible  way  to 
maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
Is  to  maintain  a  balance  between  total  mone- 
tary demand  and  total  supply  of  goods  and 
service.'-. 

Inflation  can  be  generated  only  by  the 
Government  Business  firms  labor  unions, 
or  consvuners  with  excessive  market  power 
can  do  many  objectionable  things  that  are 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest:  but  one  ob- 
jectionable thing  that  they  cannot  do  is  to 
cause  inflation — or,  for  that  matter,  prevent 
it.  Within  the  Governmeni  the  unly  lmp>or- 
tant  power  to  cause  or  prevent  inflation  lie* 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  If  the 
Government  has  a  large  deficit,  this  will  not 
caise  Inflation  unless  funds  are  supplied 
for  financing  the  deficit;  ccrres|K>!idlngly.  a 
surplus  will  not  cause  deflation  urJess  the 
money  supply  Is  allowed  to  l,a^-  There  is  one. 
and  only  one.  way  to  achieve  the  price  sta- 
bility at  which  the  guidelines  purport  to  aim. 
and  that  is  to  control  the  rate  of  growth  tn 
the  stock  of  money  and  credit. 

Some  subsidiary  devices  are  available,  to 
be  sure,  for  Influencing  the  size  of  the  effec- 
tive demand  that  results  from  a  given  stock 
money,  taxes  being  the  most  lmp>ortant.  but 
these  are  distinctly  subsidiary  to  monetary 
policy — indeed  they  are  simply  one  of  the 
things  monetary  policy  has  to  reckon  with 
in  Judging  the  proper  rate  of  growth  In  the 
stock  of  money.  The  guidelines  whether 
they  are  met  or  not.  will  not  make  a  bit  of 
difference  in  regard  to  inflation. 

The  guidelines  allow  no  rcwm  for  the  no- 
tion that  a  price  may  Injure  the  public  In- 
terest by  being  too  low,  even  If  the  seller  is 
making  a  handsome  profit.  If  there  is  a  large 
Increase  Iti  the  demand  for  a  commodity,  to 
give  one  illustration,  a  rise  in  Its  price  serves 
the  public  interest  In  several  ways  First, 
the  price  rise  induces  users  to  consume  the 
commodity  sparingly,  especially  If  It  is  of 
little  significance  to  them  or  easily  replaced, 
so  that  the  supply  Is  left  for  those  to  whom 
It  is  significant  and  who  cannot  easily  find 
substitutes.  Second,  the  price  rise  Induces 
producers  to  expand  output,  by  offering 
higher  rewards  to  the  suppliers  of  Its  In- 
put.s — Including  labor.  Third,  the  higher 
price  makes  production  of  the  commodity 
still  more  profitable,  and  thus  induces  more 
firms  to  seek  to  enter  the  field  These  and 
similar  effects  are  all  In  the  public  interest, 
for  they  lead  to  the  public  be!ng  supplied 
with  what  it  most  wants  and  they  open  up 
new  opportunities  for  labor  and  for  produc- 
ers of  raw  materials  to  earn  more  Corre- 
spondingly, a  wage  rnt^-  can  be  too  low  for 
the  pubilc  interest,  whether  or  not  the  work- 
er "needs"  more  Income 

If  effective  demand  exceeds  the  supply  of 
goods  and  ."ervlces  the  Government  can  best 
sene  the  public  Interest  by  not  attempting 
to  interfere  with  the  rise  In  the  level  of  Ts-ages 
and  prices  that  Is  then  ine^•1table  The 
Government's  Intervention  through  wage 
and  price  control- — or  "guidance" — will  not 
be  without  consequences;  those  conse- 
quences wir.  be  to  lower  the  efflcleney  of  the 
economy  and  to  cause  Inequities  and  Injus- 
tice, but  not  to  maintain  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar 

Please  note  that  the  preceding  paragraph 
does  not  say  that  the  Government  can  beet 
serve  the  public  interest  by  allowing  infla- 
tion In  my  Judgment,  Inflation  is  probably 
contrary  to  the  pubUc  interest.     What  the 
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paragraph  does  s&y  U  tbat  If  there  \b  Infla- 
tion. It  Is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  to 
attempt  to  suppress  the  symptoms.  Anal- 
ogously, It  Is  contrary  to  an  InCUvldUAl's  wel- 
fare to  have  a  pronounced  tremor  in  his 
hands:  but  If  he  doe*  have  such  a  tremor. 
It  Is  against  his  welfare  to  eliminate  It  by 
fastening  his  hands  firmly  Into  rigid  stocks. 
"The  general  guldepoet  for  wages,"  the 
Council  says  In  its  1060  Reptort,  "Is  that  the 
annual  rate  of  Increase  of  total  employee 
compensation  (wages  and  fringe  benefits) 
per  man-hour  worked  should  equal  the  na- 
tional trend  rate  of  increase  In  output  per 
man-hour "  In  1980  I  commented  on  this 
argument  In  the  following  two  paragraphs, 
which  I  stand  by: 

"Not  only  would  It  be  Unpractical  to  tie 
wages  in  each  Industry  to  productivity  in 
that  particular  Industry,  but  It  would  also 
be  Unpractical  to  tie  wages  in  each  Industry 
to  average  productivity  In  the  whole  econ- 
omy. This  would  Ignore  differences  in  the 
need  for  labor  and  In  Its  availability.  In  an 
expanding  cava.  Industry,  or  occupation, 
employers  frequently  raise  wages  more  than 
the  national  average  Increase  in  output  per 
man-hour.  These  large  wage  increases 
serve  the  useful  purpose  of  inducing  labor  to 
enter  the  area.  Industry,  or  occupation  in 
question,  and  they  help  pay  moving  or  re- 
training costs.  In  a  declining  area.  Industry, 
or  occupation,  a  chronic  labor  surplus  may 
develop,  and  attempts  to  Increase  wages  In 
line  with  the  national  average  Increase  in 
output  per  man-hour  would  reduce  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  make  It  less  likely 
that  new  industries  would  move  into  the 
areas  of  labor  surplus. 

These  considerations  and  many  others  like 
them  make  it  clear  that  It  Is  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  prescribe  general  criteria  for 
proper  rates  of  wages  and  salaries.  Those 
on  the  spot  with  knowledge  of  all  the  special 
circumstances  must  find  the  best  solution 
for  each  case."  ' 

The  Council  made  the  same  point  in  Its 
1062  Report: 

How  Is  the  public  to  Judge  whether  a  par- 
ticular wage- price  decision  Is  In  the  national 
Interest?  No  simple  test  exists,  and  it  Is  not 
possible  to  set  out  systematically  all  of  the 
many  considerations  which  bear  on  such  a 
Judgment. 

Another  objection,  to  which  I  alluded 
briefly  in  the  same  1960  speech  and  which 
the  Council  comments  on  In  Its  1966  Re|}ort. 
Is  that  such  a  guideline  rlgldlfles  the  shares 
oX  labor  and  caplUl  In  the  national  income. 
The  Council  recognizes  this,  but  It  makes  a 
series  of  contradictory  assertions : 

(1)  That  under  the  guldeposts  the  divi- 
sion of  income  between  labor  and  capital 
would  remain  unchanged: 

(2)  That  the  division  "has  remained  vir- 
tually unchanged  since  World  War  II"; 

(3)  That  "there  have  been  repeated  short- 
run  swings"  In  the  division:  and 

(4)  That  public  policy  Is  neutral  with 
reepecT  to  changes  In  the  division.  Perhaps 
the  contradiction  between  propositions  (2) 
and  (3)  is  a  matter  of  careless  and  Imprecise 
ezpKwltlon:  perhaps  the  Council  means  to  say 
that  the  trend  has  been  constant  and  to  im- 
ply tbat  cyclical  fluctuations  about  the  trend 
are  Irrelevant — though  that  tmpllcaUon 
would  be  Incorrect,  in  my  Judgment.  But 
the  contradiction  between  proptosltlotu  ( 1 ) 
and  (4)  seems  Irreconcilable,  if  the  guide- 
posts  represent  "public  policy." 

"The  general  guideline  for  prices,"  the  1966 
Report  asserts,  'is  that  prices  should  remain 
stable  In  those  Industries  where  the  Increase 
oX  productivity  equals  the  naUonal  trend; 
that  prices  can  appropriately  rise  In  those 
industries  where  the  Increase  of  productivity 
U  smaller  than  the  national  trend;  and  that 
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prices  should  fall  In  those  Industries  where 
the  Increase  of  productivity  exceeds  the  na- 
tlozial  trend." 

This  U  followed  by : 

"Within  a  given  Industry,  the  guldeposts 
allow  for  Individual  wage  and  price  adjust- 
ments that  do  not  affect  the  over-all  wage  or 
price  level  of  the  industry.  Increases  for 
some  groups  of  workers  or  jwoducts  can  be 
balanced  by  reductions  for  others." 

The  Council  leaves  it  to  the  reader  (or 
perhaps  to  the  Anti-trust  Division)  to  Imag- 
ine the  mechanism  which  will  Insure  that  a 
rise  in  wages  or  prlcea  in  one  firm  of  an 
Industry  will  be  offset  by  declines  in  an- 
other firm  of  the  same  Industry.  They  leave 
it  to  the  reader,  too,  to  ask,  "Why  only  'with- 
in an  Industry?  Why  cannot  rises  In  the 
average  wagee  or  prices  of  one  industry  be 
offset  by  declines  in  other  Industries?  And 
wont  wages  tend  to  move  by  occupations, 
and  thereby  to  affect  different-  industries 
differently,  and  different  firms  within  an 
Industry,  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of 
their  dependence  on  particular  occupations?" 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  prices 
should  necessarily  fall  in  a  firm,  much  less 
an  Industry,  where  output  per  man-hour 
worked  has  risen  more  than  the  national 
average.  The  Council  scarcely  Indicates  why 
they  think  so,  but  the  indication  U  that 
they  think  cost  per  unit  of  output  falls  when- 
ever output  per  man-hour  worked  rises. 
Actually.  In  the  short  run  the  principal 
causes  of  Increases  In  output  per  man-hour 
are  increases  In  the  utilization  of  capacity, 
and  It  is  perfectly  possible  (In  fact,  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  recovery  It  is  usual)  that 
the  effect  Is  smaller  losses,  not  "excessive" 
profits.  In  the  somewhat  longer  run.  the 
principal  causes  of  Increases  In  output  per 
man-hour  are  Increases  in  the  amount  or 
quality  of  capital  or  of  management.  In  a 
static  economy  these  Increases  in  capital  or 
management  would  not  ordinarily  be  made 
unless  they  lowered  cost  per  unit,  but  In  the 
actual  economy  they  are  often  associated 
with  rising  costs  per  unit,  and  efforts  to  offset 
rising  costs  of  labor  or  raw  materials.  In 
any  event,  prices  have  an  important  alloca- 
Uve  or  rationing  effect,  and  without  taking 
account  of  shifts  in  demand  as  well  as  In 
cost  It  Is  not  possible  to  say  in  which  direc- 
tion a  price  should  change  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Embedded  In  the  foregoing  discussion  are 
the  following  answers  to  the  four  questions 
poeed  at  the  outset: 

( 1 )  The  objective  of  the  wage  and  price 
guidelines  is  to  maintain  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar. 

(2)  The  guidelines  can  do  nothing  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

(3)  The  most  Impnartant  economic  conse- 
quence of  the  guidelines  will  be  a  lowering 
of  total  output  below  what  It  otherwise 
would  be. 

f4)  Only  the  Government  can  cause  Infla- 
tion and  (jnly  the  Government  can  prevent  It. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  prevent  Infla- 
tion by  properly  controlling  the  rate  of 
growth  In  the  stock  of  money. 

2.    roaXIGN    TKAOK 

The  President  In  his  Balance-of-Payments 
message  to  Congress  last  year  said,  "The 
dollar  is,  and  wlU  remain,  as  good  as  gold, 
freely  convertible  at  #36  an  ounce.  That 
pledge  is  backed  by  our  firm  determination 
to  bring  an  end  to  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit."  As  one  means  for  realizing  that 
objective,  he  said,  "I  hereby  call  upon  Ameri- 
can businessmen  and  bankers  to  enter  a 
constructive  partnership  with  their  Govern- 
ment to  protect  and  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  dollar  in  the  world  today Spe- 
cifically. I  aak  the  bankers  and  businessmen 
of  America  to  exercise  voluntary  restraint  In 
lending  money  or  making  investments  abroad 
In  the  developed  countries." 


Subsequently,  these  general  obJecUrei 
were  translated  Into  specific  guidelines  for 
banks  and  non-bank  corporations,  f^ 
banka,  the  guldeUne  was  that  1965  foreign 
loan  balances  be  kept  below  106  percent  al 
the  amount  outstanding  at  the  end  of  IM4. 
Non-bank  oorporatlons  were  asked  to  gen- 
erate intra-company  trade  balances  15  to  30 
percent  more  favorable  than  their  1964  bal- 
ances. While  the  voluntary  nature  of  th* 
guidelines  was  stressed,  extensive  reporting 
systems  were  eetablLsbed,  designed  to  enabU 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  ascertain  whether  Individual 
corporations  were  abiding  by  them  (Th« 
guidelines  apply  only  to  "developed"  coun- 
trtes.  but  special  consideration  is  given  to 
Canada  and  Japan.) 

For  1966,  the  guidelines  have  been  changed 
Banks  may  expand  foreign  lending  at  the 
rate  of  one  percent  per  quarter,  thus  raising 
total  lending  capacity  to  109  per  cent  of  the 
1964  base.  Non-bank  corporations  are  asked 
to  limit  their  direct  foreign  investment  for 
the  two-year  period  1966-66  to  136  percent  of 
their  average  investment  (Including  retained 
earnings)  over  the  three-year  period  1962-M. 
The  questions  asked  about  wage  and  pnot 
guidelines  are  also  pertinent  to  foreign  ei- 
change  guidelines:  What  are  the  objectives? 
Will  the  giildellnes  achieve  those  objecOves? 
What  unintended  effects  will  the  guidelines 
have?  What  alternative  policies  would 
achieve  the  objectives? 

The  objective  of  these  guidelines  Is  to  re- 
duce and  even  to  eliminate  the  deficit  In  the 
balance  of  trade  that  the  United  States  bu 
experienced  In  15  of  the  last  16  years.  Re- 
cently the  deficit  has  been  accompanied  by  s 
substantial  outflow  of  gold.  The  cause  of 
this  deflclt  has  not  been  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  private  trade.  Indeed,  the  balan(» 
of  trade  has  been  singularly  favorable— in 
1964  a  surplxis  of  $3,6  bilUon,  Instead.  It  li 
the  Government  deflclt  on  foreign  aid  and 
military  expenditures  abroad  that  has  con- 
verted an  otherwise  highly  favorable  balance 
Into  an  unfavorable  one. 

Some  painfully  elementary  economics  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  the  balance 
of  payments,  yet  It  is  seldom  mentioned, 
much  less  seriously  weighed  In  official  anal- 
yses that  purport  to  explain  or  underlie 
policies 

The  balance  of  payments  problem  arises 
because  our  Government  is  engagetl  in  1 
form  of  price  fixing.  In  this  Instance,  the 
price  It  fixes  Is  the  price  of  the  American 
dollar,  not  only  In  terms  of  gold  but  also  In 
terms  of  Its  rate  of  exchange  for  other  cur- 
rencies. Fixing  the  price  of  the  dollar  U 
essentially  like  flxlng  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity If  the  price  Is  set  too  low.  pressures 
develop  to  raise  It;  some  means  has  to  be 
found  to  ration  the  dollars  available,  and 
black  or  gray  markets  develop  If  the  price 
is  set  too  high,  pressures  develop  to  lower  It, 
potential  buyers  will  have  to  be  rationed 
among  sellers,  and  black  or  gray  marketl 
spring  up  (albeit  selling  at  less  than  the 
fixed  price! , 

It  Is  the  latter  situation  that  prevails  to- 
day. The  pegged  price  of  the  dollar  Is  too 
high.  At  that  price,  the  number  of  dollar! 
being  offered  for  exchange  with  foreign  cur- 
rencies exceeds  the  amount  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies being  offered  for  dollars  Througt 
purchases,  foreign  aid.  Investments,  travel, 
and  military  exf)endltures  we  are  supply- 
ing more  dollars  than  foreign  purchaser* 
and  Investors  want  at  the  existing  price  of 
the  dollar.  That  excess  Is  the  balance-of- 
piayments  deficit. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  guWellnes  is 
thus  to  maintain  a  fixed  exchange  rate  be- 
tween the  doUar  and  other  currencies,  A 
secondary  objective  Is  to  maintain  a  fixed 
price  for  gold  In  the  settlement  of  interna- 
Uonal  balances,  but  the  gold  outflow  would 
l>e  of  little  concern  If  we  abandoned  our  ef- 
forts  to  fix  exchange  rates. 


The  guidelines  aim  to  control  the  patient's 
jymptoms,  not  his  health.  They  are  ad- 
ministrative constraints  limiting  what  owners 
of  dollars  can  do  with  them.  In  other  words. 
they  are  a  form  of  rationing  The  parallel 
irttii  the  discussion  of  wage  and  price  guide- 
lines is  complete  Just  as  the  wage  and 
price  guidelines  cannot  maintain  the  do- 
mestic value  of  the  dollar  In  the  face  of  an 
excess  of  effective  demand,  so  also  It  Is 
Impossible  for  the  foreign  trade  guidelines  to 
maintain  the  value  of  the  dollar  In  Interna- 
tional trade,  A  stable  price  for  the  dollar 
does  not  imply  a  stable  value  for  the  dollar 
The  value  of  a  dollar  depends  on  Ite  power 
to  buy,  and.  for  example,  a  dollar  that  can 
be  ln\ested  In  foreign  subsidiary  or  loaned 
to  a  foreign  firm  at  7  per  cent  Interest  Is  more 
valuable  than  one  which  cannot  be  so  loaned 
or  invested.  The  nominal  price  may  not 
reflect  that  difference  In  value,  but  you  and 
I  linow  which  dollars  we  would  prefer. 

Reducing  the  number  of  FYench  francs  or 
British  f)ounds  that  a  dollar  will  buy  Is  only 
one  way  to  devalue  It:  another  way  Is  to  re- 
duce the  rights  that  go  with  owning  a  dollar. 
The  guidelines  constitute  devaluation  in  the 
latter  sen-^e. 

The  devaluation  is  made  explicit  in  the 
case  of  military  purchases  abroad.  When  the 
Defeiise  Department  pays  one-third  more  to 
buy  something  In  the  US.  than  It  would 
have  to  pay  abroad  (a  practice  It  follows), 
the  value  of  Its  dollars  has  clearly  gone  down 
The  nation  gets  less  defence  per  dollar  ex- 
pended than  It  otherwise  would  When  an 
American  firm  Is  forced  to  borrow  money 
dbroad  at  7  per  cent  when  It  has  dollars  at 
home  that  can  earn  only  S  percent,  the  value 
of  those  dollars  has  similarly  been  reduced. 

In  brief,  the  question  Is  not  whether  the 
dollar  should  be  devalued— It  already  has 
been— but,  what  form  the  devaluation  takes, 
A«  In  the  domestic  case.  If  the  dollar  Is  de- 
valued, the  preferable  form  of  devaluation  Is 
In  \l$,  market  price. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  guidelines 
will  enable  us  to  balance  our  International 
accounts  even  In  a  nominal  bookkeeping 
sense  In  the  short  run,  some  Improvement 
may  appear,  for  reductions  In  lending  and 
Investing  abroad  will  not  have  much  Imme- 
diate effect  on  the  return  flow  of  earnings 
and  re-payments.  In  the  longer  run.  the  re- 
turn flow  is  bound  to  decline  and  thus  to 
affect  adversely  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  answer  is  even  more  clouded  by  the 
interdependence  between  ctirrent  lending 
and  direct  investment  abroad  and  other 
components  of  international  trade,  partic- 
ularly exports.  Ektllars  borrowed  from 
American  banks  by  foreign  O-rms  and  Indi- 
viduals frequently  end  up  being  spent  for 
American  products.  Similarly,  direct  over- 
•eas  Investments  stimulate  not  only  exports 
of  real  capital  but  also  exports  of  seml- 
flnlahed  products  and  raw  materials,  espe- 
elaUy  to  foreign  sulwldlarles.  (An  Interest- 
ing facet  of  the  Government  position  on 
guidelines  U  the  defense  It  makes  of  foreign 
aid,  that  85  per  cent  of  the  aid  U  spent  In  the 
VS.  Why  should  not  private  loans  be  allowed 
asUnllar  defense?) 

In  recent  years,  the  U.S.  h&s  experienced  a 
very  favorable  balance  on  private  merchan- 
dise exports  and  Unports.  This  has  been  an 
Important  factor  In  enabling  Government 
to  finance  foreign  aid  and  overseas  military 
activities  In  the  first  year  of  the  guidelines 
the  excess  of  export*  over  Imports  declined 
^^  «6  7  blUlon  (1064)  to  $5  bUllon  ( 1965) , 
«Porti.  had  risen  by  15  per  cent  In  1964,  but 
"*«  by  only  4  per  cent  In  1965.  while  Im- 
ports increased  by  15  per  cent  In  1965  as  com- 
pared to  10  percent  In  1964.  Part  of  the 
decline  in  export  growth  can  be  explained 
">  terms  of  the  shipping  strike  and  other 
apecial  circumstances,  but  probablv  the 
pldellne  constraints  on  lending  and 'direct 
'orelgn  Investment  also  had  a  significant  Im- 
Pa'^t       When    these    interdependencles     are 


taken  Into  account.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  hoped  for  reductions  In  the  deficit 
can  be  realized,  even  In  the  bookkeeping 
sense. 

Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  matter.  There 
is  a  serious  threat  of  retaliation  by  other 
nations  once  they  perceive  the  effects  of  our 
program  on  their  economies  Recently,  Enc 
Klerans,  Quebec  cabinet  minister  and  former 
president  of  the  Montreal  and  Canadian  Stock 
Exchanges,  said,  "Considerable  savings  in  Im- 
ports could  be  achieved  If  Canada  imitated 
the  Unltixl  States  Initiative  and  demanded 
detailed  analyses  of  lmf>orts  and  prices  from 
the  900  largest  American  aSlUates  operating 
In  Canada  .  ,  .  There  Is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  produce  economically  thousands  of 
Iteims  Imported  automatically  from  parent 
companies," 

In  establishing  the  guidelines,  we  dpllber- 
ately  avoided  restricting  imports  precisely 
because  we  feared  retaliation.  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  foreign  nations  will  feel 
differently  about  our  investment  guidelines 
Increased  borrowing  by  American  firms  in 
foreign  capital  markets  Is  apparently  forc- 
ing interest  rates  up  in  those  markets,  and 
making  foreign  businessmen  restless.  The 
probability  that  their  goverments  will  ulti- 
mately succumb  to  their  pleas  for  counter- 
action seems  high. 

Even  more  Important  Is  the  question  of 
political  sovereignty,  Mr.  Klerans,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  remarks  already  quoted,  said  that 
our  guidelines  represent  "a  tightening  of  the 
American  grip  on  our  economy  that  threat- 
ens the  attainment  of  our  own  economic 
objectives  and  an  Infringement  of  our  pol- 
itical sovereignty"  No  nation  these  days  Is 
likely  to  tolerate  for  long  a  situation  In  which 
a  foreign  nation  directs  a  firm  in  its  terri- 
tory to  carry  out  policies  in  the  interest  of 
the  foreign  nation  at  the  expanse  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  firm  and  the  nation  In  which 
It  Is  located.  Thus,  the  guidelines  pose  a 
serious  threat  not  only  to  International  trade 
but — more  lmf)ortant~ to  International  rela- 
tions generally. 

It  Is  Important  to  emphasize  that  whether 
or  not  the  guidelines  are  effective  in  elimi- 
nating our  txxikkeeplng  deficit  Is  not  Im- 
portant. The  deficit  that  the  guidelines  at- 
tack Is  a  symptom,  not  a  disease.  Their 
failure  or  success  may,  however,  be  Impor- 
tant through  effects  on  future  Government 
policy.  If  the  deficit  persists  despite  the 
guidelines,  what  further  steps  can  be  ex- 
pected? Much  more  of  the  same.  I  fear — 
controls  on  dollar  spending  abroad  extended 
to  geographic  areas  and  kind  of  commodities 
or  activities  not  now  covered;  more  restric- 
tive controls  In  areas  already  covered:  and 
so  forth.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  pjoUtlclans 
when  their  economic  controls  fall  invari- 
ably iB  that  even  stronger  applications  of  the 
controls  are  required, 

ETven  If  the  deflclt  Is  erased  I  suspect  that 
the  guldelinee  will  prove  durable.  There  Is 
little  evidence  that  left  alone  our  over-all 
trade  balance  would  fall  Into  the  black,  even 
If  the  pressure  Imposed  by  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  were  suddenly  erased.  Our  one 
"hope"  is  that  Infiatlcm  will  be  much  greater 
In  the  markets  where  we  sell  than  In  the 
United  States  or  In  the  markets  where  we 
buy. 

80  far,  I  have  said  nothing  about  whether 
businesemen  will  "voluntarily"  succimib  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  their  cohorts.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  they  will.  Their  attempts  to 
meet  the  guidelines  may  be  frustrated  by  the 
interdependencles  discussed  above,  but  that 
Is  a  different  matter.  They  will  nonetheless 
have  tried  to  conform.  Indeed,  it  Is  peri- 
lously close  to  the  Newspeak  of  1084  to  pre- 
tend tlvat  they  have  a  choice.  The  president 
of  a  firm  who  receives  a  personal  letter — slx- 
^nd-a-half  pages,  single  spaced — from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  asking  for  detailed 
data  on  how  the  firm  Is  abiding  by  the  gulde- 


Itoes.  and  stating  that  the  Secretary  would 
like  said  president  to  submit  a  personal  ap- 
praisal each  quarter  evaluating  the  extent 
to  which  the  company  is  achieving  lt«  over- 
all target.  Is  not  likely  to  regard  that  request 
as  one  he  car.  'voluntarily"  refuse — partic- 
ularly If  he  has  read  or  heard  about  the  use 
of  all  the  powers  of  harassment  and  Injury 
possessed  by  the  Government  against  other 
businessmen  who  have  been  accused  of  not 
conforming  voluntarily  to  the  gospel  laid 
down  by  an  official  to  whom  has  been  revealed 
a  vision  of   "the  public   Interest  " 

The  language  used  in  discussing  the  pro- 
gram is  often  revealing  Tlie  January  issue 
of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  for  example,  says. 
"The  featiu-es  of  the  original  program  were 
retained  and  new  ceilings  for  U.S  private 
assets  abroad  in  1966  were  outlined,"  News 
articles  contain  such  gems  of  contradiction  as 
"tighter,  though  still  voluntary,  curbs  on 
private  Investment",  and  one  report  quoted  a 
discerning  statement  by  a  mid-western  bank- 
er. "The  bulk  of  all  foreign  loans  are  in  the 
top  25  to  30  U.S,  banks.  Therefore,  the 
voluntary  program  can  be  fxsllced  very  ef- 
fecUvely.  ,  ,  ."  It  is  difficult  to  regard 
terms  like  "ceilings",  "curbs",  and  "policed" 
as  anything  but  Newspeak  when  applied  to 
the   notion    of    voluntary    compliance. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  In  foreign  exchange 
has  become  the  sricred  cow  of  the  American 
economy.  Discussions  of  It  are  notable  for 
the  emotional  and  propa^andlstlc  language 
employed — "the  strength  of  the  American 
dollar",  "as  good  as  gold",  "an  essential  cor- 
nerstone of  the  free  world's  International 
monetary  system".  Little  has  been  done 
either  empirically  or  analytically  to  support 
the  view  that  we  really  ought  to  walk  over 
hot  coals  to  effect  stabilization  of  exchange 
rates. 

It  would  be  useful,  of  course.  If  we  could 
actually  stabilize  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar  abroad,  since  we  could  thereby  elim- 
inate one  source  of  uncertainty  in  Interna- 
tional exchange.  But  subillzlng  exchange 
rBt«s  is  not  equivalent  to  stabilizing  buying 
power.  When  exchange  rates  are  free  to  ad- 
Jtast.  they  provide  a  sensitive  measure  of  the 
value  of  dollars  abroad  and  a  strong  Incen- 
tive to  act  accordingly  to  conserve  or  utilize 
foreign  exchange.  Fixing  exchange  rates  is 
like  fixing  a  clinical  thermometer  so  that  H 
will  always  read  98,e*F,:  once  the  thermom- 
eter reading  is  fixed,  the  thermometer  is  no 
longer  useful  In  Judging  the  health  of  the 
patient.  I  am  convinced  that  the  U.S.  could 
abandon  Its  policy  of  fixed  exchange  rates 
with  hardly  a  ripple  (xrcurrtng  in  Interna- 
tional trade  and  fi)tiance.  Moreover.  In  the 
long  run  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  course 
would  enhance  International  trade  and  pro- 
mote economic  development  throughout  the 
world. 

Perhaps  It  seems  presumptuous  of  me  to 
say  to  an  audience  of  bankers  that  the  U.8, 
should  abandon  fixed  exchange  rates,  when 
you  have  not  only  more  knowledge  In  this 
field  than  I  have,  but  IrLfinltely  more  experi- 
ence, and  I  know  that  bankers  generally  feel 
that  to  abandon  fixed  exchange  rates  would 
be  Uttle  short  of  catastrophic.  I  am  goaded 
to  being  BO  presumptuous,  however,  by  rec- 
ollections of  earlier  predictions  of  catas- 
trophe and  chaos  If  freedom  were  Introduced 
Into  markets.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  feel- 
ing in  1946  that  removal  of  OPA  price  con- 
trols (which  was  itself  regarded  as  a  debat- 
able proposal)  should  be  effected  In  a  grad- 
ual and  orderly  manner,  otherwise  there 
would  be  economic  chaos.  In  fact,  I  know  of 
no  one  who  recommended  a  sudden,  un- 
anticipated total  abolition:  j:et  by  a  political 
fluke  that  happened,  with  results  that  were 
dramatically  beneficial.  In  the  early  50's  It 
was  widely  held  that  the  Federal  Reserve  had 
to  peg  the  price  of  Government  bonds,  other- 
wise    there     would     be     dire     consequences. 
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When  the  pegging  stopped  the  only  Im- 
portant consequence  whs  that  Inflation,  to 
all  Intents  and  purposes,  stopped  (though 
the  Index  continued  to  creep  up.  In  aubstan- 
tlal  part  because  of  upward  statistical  biases 
In  Its  construction  i  .  Only  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  widely  held  by  bankers,  despite  their 
opposition  to  price  fixing,  that  to  allow  more 
than  one  percent  Interest  to  be  paid  on  sav- 
ings defKMlts  would  be  disastrous.  I  believe 
that  a  switch  to  free  exchange  rates  would 
bring  with  it  no  more  harm  than  did  those 
other  switches  to  free  markets,  and  no  less 
gain. 

To  summarize,  then,  short  answers  to 
the  four  questions  raised  at  the  start  of  this 
section  are' 

1 1 1  The  objectives  of  the  foreign  trade 
guidelines  are  to  maintain  the  value  of  the 
dollar  In  foreign  exchange  and  at  the  same 
time  create  a  large  enough  surplus  In  the 
balance  of  payments  on  private  account  to 
offset  the  large  deflclt  on  Government  ac- 
count. 

(2)  The  guidelines  cannot  maintain  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  and  It  Is  doubtful  that 
they  can  even  bring  about  a  bookkeeping  bal- 
ance between  payments  and  receipts,  except 
fXJeslbly  for  a  short  time. 

(3)  The  guidelines  represent  a  serious  re- 
striction on  International  trade  and  an  even 
more  serious  hazard  to  tnternatlonal  rela- 
tions. 

(4)  An  alternate  and  much  preferable  pol- 
icy would  be  to  let  foreign  exchange  rat«8 
be  determined  by  demand  and  supply  in  free 
markets. 

3.    RELATIONS    BrtWSZN    THE    GUIOELIMES 

There  are  basic  almllarlUes  between  the 
guidelines  (or  wages  and  prices  and  thoee  for 
International  trade.  Furthermore,  wage  and 
price  policies  affect  International  trade,  and 
International  trade  policies  affect  domeetlc 
wages  and  prices. 

It  Is  generally  believed  that  obedience  to 
wage  and  price  guidelines  helps  solve  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems.  The  Idea  la 
that  keeping  our  prices  down  makes  It  easier 
for  us  to  sell  abroad  and  more  difficult  for 
forfilgners  to  sell  here.  If  keeping  prices 
down  were  really  equivalent  to  preserving  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  this  simple  analysis 
would  be  adequate.  Where  inflation  has  in 
fact  occurred,  and  money  prices  do  not  con- 
stitute the  only  consideration  necessary  to 
buy  goods,  the  effect  on  foreign  trade  de- 
pends upon  what  other  considerations  have 
to  be  added  to  the  money  price  in  order  to 
complete  a  purchase  In  other  words,  the 
Impact  on  foreign  trade  depends  on  how  the 
available  supplies  are  rationed  among  com- 
peting customers  Exports  a^e  in  a  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  p)oeltlon  in  regard  to 
extra-monetary  considerations.  When  U.S. 
buyers  are  unable  to  obtain  as  much  of  a 
commodity  as  they  want  at  guideline  prices, 
public  officials  are  likely  to  feel  that  foreign 
customers  can  wait.  Similarly,  domestic 
shortages  stimulate  measures  to  increase  Im- 
ports, for  example  by  lowering  tariffs  and 
quotas.  Thus,  the  flxial  effect  on  the  balance 
of  p»ayinent8  may  be  adverse. 

Recent  developments  In  copper  lUuatrate 
this.  The  US.  producer  price  for  refined 
copper  Is  now  less  than  half  the  world  price. 
If  foreigners  were  permitted-  to  buy  all  they 
wanted  at  prevailing  prices,  virtually  all  cop- 
per available  In  the  United  States  would  be 
exported,  and  no  copper  would  be  Imported. 
The  large  volume  of  exports  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  imports  would  contribute  to  a  more 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  The  result  would 
nonetheless  be  viewed  as  a  catastrophe;  and 
rightly  so,  for  we  would  have  bestowed  an 
extravagant  gift  on  the  foreigners  who 
bought  our  copper  below  the  world  maxket 
price,  while  bringing  to  a  halt  our  production 
of  goods  that  depends  on  copper. 


Needless  to  say.  we  have  not  allowed  that 
to  happen.  Instead,  we  have  Imposed  export 
controls  on  copper.  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  remove  the  duty  on  copper  Imports,  we 
are  quietly  tolerating  a  second  U.S.  market 
for  copper  at  premium  prices,  a  rationing 
scheme  has  been  imposed  that  requires  pro- 
ducers to  allocate  a  certain  amount  of  cop- 
per to  defense  uses,  and — to  top  off  this 
chamber  of  economic  horrors — consideration 
Is  being  given  to  raising  the  margin  require- 
ments for  trading  In  copper. 

Furthermore,  the  consequences  of  these 
actions  with  copper  quickly  spread  to  lnd\is- 
trles  whose  products  are  related  t<'>  copper  in 
production  or  consumption  -which,  even- 
tu."illy.  means  virtually  all  economic  activity 
Policies  like  those  for  copper  alreadly  loom 
for  steel,  alumlniini.  sulphur,  shoes  and  no 
doubt  other  products. 

A  basic  similarity  between  the  two  sets  of 
guidelines  is  that  In  both  cases  the  problem 
at  which  the  guidelines  aim  Is  created  by  the 
Government.  The  Government  is  the  source 
of  Inflationary  forces  which  the  wage-price 
guidelines  attempt  to  contr(jl;  the  Govern- 
ment Is  the  source  of  the  deficit  In  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  (As  an  obiter  dictum.  I 
may  remark  that  most  major  economic  prob- 
lems have  grown  out  of  earlier  Government 
efforts  to  deal  with  some  comparatively 
minor  problem.) 

Another  basic  similarity  is  that  neither  set 
of  guidelines  can  achieve  its  objectives,  ex- 
cept if  conditions  come  about  in  which  the 
guidelines  are  superfluous  To  be  sure,  the 
balance-of-payments  guidelines  could,  at 
least  theoretically,  achieve  a  bookkeeping 
balance,  at  least  temporarily;  what  they  can- 
not do  is  to  maintain  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  abroad.  Neither  can  the  wage- 
price  guidelines  maintain  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  at  home. 

Both  sets  of  guidelines  deal  with  symptoms, 
not  with  the  economic  health  of  the  cotintry 
While  it  would  be  preferable  if  our  economic 
health  were  unimpaired — that  Is,  if  effective 
demand  for  gtxxis  and  services  at  home  and 
for  foreign  exchange  abroad  were  In  balance 
with  supply — granted  that  It  is  Impaired  It 
would  be  better  not  to  interfere  with  the 
6ympu)m8.  Interference  with  the  symptoms 
creates  economic  Inefficiency  and  lowers  the 
level  of  economic  welfare,  but  does  no  good. 

Both  kinds  of  controls — or  "guidelines" — 
will  inevitably  spread  without  limit.  There 
will  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  price*  and 
practices  that  must  be  controlled,  or  to  the 
extent  of  the  detail  Into  which  the  controls 
must  penetrate.  There  will  be  no  limit, 
either,  to  the  amount  of  coercion  and  com- 
pulsion that  will  have  to  be  used  to  enforce 
the  controls. 

This  last  point,  the  threat  to  freedom  and 
civil  liberties,  seems  to  me  the  least  imme- 
diate but  moet  Important  feature  of  the 
guidelines  Even  the  ordinary  protections  of 
due  process  of  law  go  by  the  boartlfl.  for  the 
guidelines  are  not  laws  and  It  has  been  made 
clear  that  their  enforcement  will  be  by  undue 
processes. 

Violators  of  the  prescriptions  for  voluntary 
action  are  not  proeecuted  for  the  violations 
Instead,  every  law.  regulation,  or  requirement 
to  which  the  offender  is  subject,  however  un- 
related to  the  offense,  may  be  searched  for 
some  possible  violation — -a  process  which. 
even  if  it  leads  to  nothing,  constitutes  In 
Itself  a  heavy  penalty  in  time,  money,  fear. 
and  notoriety.  Every  benefit  or  privilege 
which  the  offender  may  derive,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  Government  may  be 
withdrawn — or  the  fear  of  withdrawal  used  to 
secure  compliance. 

If  you  have  been  reading  between  the  line* 
you  may  have  guessed  that  my  enthusiasm 
for  guldellnee  Is  not  great  In  fact,  I  can 
formulate  no  better  simunary  of  my  views 
than  George  Stigler's  statement  elsewhere  in 


this  Symp>06ium  "This  development  Is  m 
unmitigated  evil  from  the  longer  term  view, 
point  appropriate  to  a  nation  " 


CLEVELAND      URGES      ACTION     ON 
WATERSHED    PLANS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[  Mr.  Cleveland  1  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  land 
and  water  resources  have  long  played  a 
key  role  in  New  Hampshire's  develop- 
ment. The  State  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
.wurces,  with  forested  mountains,  water- 
falls, picturesque  lakes,  streams,  and 
fertile  valleys.  And  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  want  to  be  certain  that  fu- 
ture development  of  these  resources  Is 
sound.  They  are  alert  to  the  dancers  of 
leaving  the  job  to  chance  or  doing  It 
piecemeal.  They  are  studying  resource 
problems  and  potentials.  Then  they  art 
resolving  the  problems  and  translating 
the  potentials  into  realized  assets. 

Small  watershed  projects  are  good  ex- 
amples of  the  ability  of  communities  to 
work  together  to  meet  new  pressures  on 
resources  and  to  improve  the  economy 
through  resource  development.  Three 
projects  in  the  State  have  been  com- 
pleted and  two  othere  have  been  planned 
and  are  now  underway  with  the  help  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Soil 
Conservation  Service  under  the  national 
small  watershed  program.  I  am  par- 
ticularly Interested  in  these  projects  be- 
cause they  are  all  in  my  congressional 
district. 

BAKEX     Brvm     PROJECT     STARTS 

In  the  Baker  watershed  project  in 
Grafton  County,  land  treatment  has  be- 
gun and  construction  of  the  first  of  14 
flood  prevention  dams  will  get  underway 
this  summer.  It  will  enable  local  people 
to  realize  a  long-held  desire  for  Eidequate 
protection  of  life  and  property  from 
floodwater  damage.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  of  prime  Importance.  How- 
ever, sponsors,  while  solving  their  flood 
problems,  are  planning  to  enlarge  six  of 
the  dams  for  recreation  facilities.  One 
will  be  developed  by  the  town  of  Plym- 
outh and  another  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Department  of  Resources  and  Economic 
Development.  Both  will  run  the  entire 
gamut  of  recreation — boat  docks  and 
launching  ramps,  picnic  tables,  fire- 
places, picnic  shelters,  swimming  areas 
and  bathhouses,  campsites,  sanitary  and 
electric  facilities,  and  parking  areas. 

In  Hillsborough  County,  6  of  the  13 
flood  prevention  dams  planned  In  the 
Souhegan  River  watershed  project  hare 
been  completed.  A  multipurpose  dam 
that  will  Include  a  mimicipal  water  sup- 
ply for  the  town  of  Greenville  is  planned. 
Another  will  feature  flsh  and  wildlife 
habitat  improvement. 

I  have  watched  both  of  these  project* 
with  great  Interest  as  they  have  pro- 
gressed .    I  have  been  particularly  pleaaed 
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»1lh  the  leadership  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  local  people  in  moving  the  projects 
alon^ 

NEW  HAMPSHmZ  PROJECTS  COMPLETED 

Conservation  and  economic  benefits 
are  already  being  enjoyed  in  the  Oliver- 
lan  Brook,  the  Baboslc.  and  the  Ash 
Swamp.  Tannery,  White,  and  Black 
Brook  watersheds,  where  projects  have 
been  completed.  Boosted  tax  revenue 
from  a  new  shopping  plaza  on  land  made 
suitable  for  development  by  works  of 
improvement  in  the  Ash  Swamp  project, 
recreation  facilities  and  a  flood-free 
highway  resulting  from  the  Ollverian 
Brook  project,  and  improved  farmland 
In  the  Baboasic  watershed  are  among 
the  community  benefits  that  are  being 
packed  into  watershed  projects.  These — • 
plu.";  better  farming  conditions,  mosquito 
control,  economic  opportunities  due  to 
Increased  recreation  activity — are  among 
the  top  benefits  in  addition  to  flood  pre- 
vention. 

I  have  also  been  following,'  the  progress 
of  planning  in  the  Gale  River,  Sugar 
River,  and  Mad  and  Beebe  River  water- 
sheds Local  people  are  including  recre- 
ation facilities  In  plans  for  the  latter  two 
watershed  and  water  supply  for  the  city 
of  Claremont  in  the  Sugar  River  water- 
shed project. 

DEAD    RIVER    PROJECT    STArxED 

Of  grave  concern  to  me,  however,  is 
the  complete  standstill  that  watershed 
project  plans  face  when  they  reach  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  At  present  they 
are  holding  up  44  new  plans  and  2  sup- 
plementary plans — some  of  which  they 
have  had  since  December.  One  of  these 
plans  is  for  the  Dead  River  watershed 
project  in  Berlin,  N.H.  This  project  ties 
in  ver\'  closely  with  an  urban  renewal 
project.  I  see  no  reason  for  this  Inac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  except  to  retard  the  whole  small 
watershed  program.  And  I  see  no  reason 
to  retard  this  progrsmi  that  has  demon- 
strated that  it  can  pyramid  social  and 
economic  benefits  in  a  community  while 
protecting  its  heritage  of  bountiful  nat- 
ural resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  take  issue  with 
the  decision  of  the  President,  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  stop  the 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  of  these 
lilghly  important  46  watershed  work 
plans.  The  watershed  program  was  car- 
ried out  without  question  since  Its  en- 
actment in  1954  by  President  Elsen- 
hower, President  Kennedy,  and  even 
President  Johnson  In  his  first  years  of 
office,  contributing  substantially  to  the 
development  of  valuable  water  resource 
wjd  soil  conservation  programs. 

The  President's  decision  not  to  trans- 
mit watershed  work  plans  to  the  Con- 
8«88  Is  a  further  indication  of  the  trend 
which  we  have  seen  during  the  past  few 
years  for  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
o™nent  to  continually  usurp  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  legislative  branch.  At 
a  Ume  when  we  hear  much  about  Uie 
°**o  for  congressional  reforms  to 
ttreamline  the  operations  of  the  Con- 
^  to  meet  with  the  ever-increasing 
workload,  it  seems  most  disheartening 
«>  see  the  Congress  getting  batted  down 


when  It  tries  to  maintain  its  own  pro- 
cedures which  were  designed  for  moving 
authorizations  through  the  Congress  at 
a  faster  pace. 

THE  ISSUE EXECUTFVE  \'XBStTS  LTCISLATIVE 

The  existing  law  relative  to  congres- 
sional approval  of  watershed  work  plans 
before  appropriations  are  made  has 
proven  Itself  to  be  a  sound  approach  to 
small  watershed  development.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  appears  as  if  the  President's 
decision  on  this  matter  is  a  repeat  of 
what  has  -happened  on  other  programs 
where  the  Congress  tried  to  maintain  its 
authority,  programs  such  as  Public  Law 
480,  the  location  of  military  bases  and 
research  installations,  Coi-ps  of  Engi- 
neers' projects  under  $10  million  as  pro- 
vided for  in  last  year's  River  and  Harbor 
Act.  and  the  present  controversy  over  the 
transmittal  of  public  buildings  prospec- 
tuses to  the  Congress. 

With  respect  to  section  201  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  last  year,  which 
section  the  Pre.sident  directed  the  Sec- 
retary' of  the  Army  not  to  implement, 
much  on  the  same  grounds  as  his  present 
refusal  to  send  watershed  work  plans  to 
the  Congress,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Cramer]  Inserted  In  the  dally 
Record  of  February  21,  1966.  on  pages 
A863  to  A864  thereof,  an  excellent  arti- 
cle— critical  of  the  President's  position 
on  the  section  201  controversy — which 
appeared  in  the  'Washington  Post  au- 
thored by  two  outstanding  college  pro- 
fessors from  Harvard  University.  Inas- 
much as  the  questions  raised  concerning 
section  201  are  similar  to  those  raised 
concerning  watershed  project  transmit- 
tals. I  think  the  article  Is  well  worth 
reading. 

Uivfortunately,  while  the  Pre.sldent  is 
quibbling  about  what  he  feels  are  con- 
stitutional problems,  the  Nation's  soil 
continues  to  erode  away  Into  the  sea. 
valuable  farmlands  flood  out,  and  farm- 
ers and  city  people  alike  go  without  the 
benefits  of  this  worthwhile  watershed 
program.  The  President  should  direct 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  all  watershed  work  plans 
which  are  economically  Justifiable,  and 
I  call  upon  the  President  to  do  just  that. 


OPPONENTS  TO  BIG  DAMS:   THEIR 
RANKS  GRO'VV 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
f  Mr.  Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLE'VELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ranks  of  those  who  oppose  big  dams  have 
grown.  The  Grafton  County  Pomona 
Grange  No.  13  passed  a  resolution  op- 
posing a  big  dam  on  the  Pemlgewasset 
River  at  Llvermore  Falls,  and  a  big  dam 
on  the  Baker  River  at  Rumney. 

The  days  of  large  dams  may  well  be 
numbered,  although  it  Is  perfectly  true 
there  are  some  which  can  still  be  justi- 


fied on  a  cost -benefit  basis  and  for  other 
reasons. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  I  commend  those  who  proposed  and 
supported  it; 

Resolvtion    by    Grafton    County    Pomona 
Grange    No     13,    Rumnet.   N.H. 

Resolved,  That  Grarton  County  Pomona 
Grange  No  13.  having  membership  com- 
posed of  persons  In  West  Rumney.  Rumney. 
South  Wenth worth  and  Wenth worth  go  on 
record  opposing  the  dams  planned  for  the 
Baker  River  about  two- thirds  mile  below 
\Ve.st  Rumney  Village  and  for  Llvermore 
Fiilis   on    the   Pemlgewasset   River. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  It  is  the  sen- 
timent of  the  men.bers  of  said  Grafton 
County  Pomona  Grange 

Whereas,  numerous  cemeteries — all  major. 
Interstate  93  in  the  PemlgewKsset  Valley, 
and  most  minor  roads,  would  have  to  be 
mined  at  great  cost 

Whereas,  whole  villages,  all  high  valuation 
lands  and  buildings,  public  buildings  and 
most  churches  and  all  places  of  business 
and  employment  In  the  valleys  would  be 
Inundated 

Whereas,  most  folk  would  have  to  leave 
the  area  and  many  the  state,  with  no  pros- 
pects of  a  life  as  satisfactory  as  previous 
and  with  economic  loss,  particularly  among 
older  and  or  retired  folk. 

Whereas,  business  and  towns  be;ow  the 
dams  would  suffer  great  economic  loss,  pos- 
sibly causing  permajient  depression  m  the 
central  part  of  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  no  lustmcatlon  exUts  for 
the  huge  cost  of.  nor  hardship  caused  by,  nor 
useful  purpose  exists  for  the  large  dams,  in- 
asmuch ae  such  ptirpoeee  can  be  Xuliy  served 
by  small  diuns,  on  tributaries  such  as  is 
planned  for  ihe  Baker  River  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,000,000  of  which  nearly  one-half 
would  t)e  eliminated  and  on  which  con- 
struction has  already  started. 

Be  it  fu'thrr  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  His 
Excellency,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B  John- 
son, the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable 
John  King:  United  States  Senators  from 
New  Hampshire,  the  Honorable  Norrib  Cot- 
ton and  the  Honorable  Thomas  McInttri: 
the  Representative  for  the  Second  New 
Hampshire  Cong^-esslonal  Diatrlct.  the  Hon- 
orable James  Cleveland:  the  Representative 
for  the  First  Congressional  District,  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Oliva  HroT:  the  Armv  Corps  of 
Engineers:  the  New  Hampshire  Water  Re- 
sources Board  and  Governor's  Councilor,  the 
Honorable  William   Styles. 

This  resolution  adopted  at  the  June  meet- 
ing, Jtme  20,  >966 

Glenn  L    Pease, 

Master. 
Hazel    W.    Huckins. 

Secretary. 

ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVB8  ON  JUNE  30 
1966 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  concurrent  resolution 
<H.  Con.  Res.  804'  together  with  the 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  &nd.  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  2.  strike  out  "House  adjoiirna " 
and  insert  "two  Houses  adjourn." 
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Page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  "It"  and  Inaert 

"they" 

The  SPEIAXER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  title  weis  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  relative  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
grresa  on  June  30. 1966". 


STRATTON  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE 

XIX     OF     THE      1965      MEDICARE 

LEGISLATION.       A       LEGISLATIVE 

SLEEPER 

Mr.  STRATTON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Spe«Ucer.  last 
week  I  Introduced  H.R.  15917,  which  rep- 
resents two  vital  amendments  that  I  be- 
lieve must  be  made  In  the  provisions  of 
title  XIX  of  the  1965  Medicare  Act  to 
bring  that  law  Into  line  with  what  was 
certainly  the  basic  Intent  of  this  Con- 
gress when  we  adopted  It  a  year  £igo. 

As  Members  are  well  aware,  the  medi- 
care legislation  goes  into  operation  to- 
morrow, a  sweeping  legislative  landmark 
of  which  the  89th  Congress  can  well  be 
proud.  I  was  proud  myself  to  have  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  medicare.  In  fact, 
I  supported  this  legislation  from  the  out- 
set of  my  congressional  service,  and  It 
did  take  a  long  struggle  and  the  brilliant 
leadership  of  President  Johnson  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills]  to  make  it  a  legislative 
reality. 

But  In  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since 
we  passed  medicare  we  have  discovered 
that  one  feature  of  that  legislation  to 
which  we  admittedly  gave  little  attention 
and  which  was  In  fact  debated  hardly  at 
all.  either  in  this  House  or  in  the  other 
body,  may  well  turn  out  to  be  far  more 
far-reaching  In  Its  implications  and  far 
more  costly  In  its  Impact  than  any  of  us 
at  the  time  ever  Imagined.  Indeed,  with- 
out some  such  amendments  of  the  kind 
I  have  Introduced,  we  could  well  find 
that  the  title  XIX  program  will  prove 
to  be  far  more  revolutionary  than  medi- 
care Itself.  Beeause  of  these  Implica- 
tions I  have  Introduced  my  amendments, 
and  I  take  this  time  to  alert  Members  to 
the  possibilities  that  lie  ahead  so  that  we 
can  do  something  to  meet  them  before 
It  Is  too  late.  It  may  indeed  be  necessary 
for  us  to  do  something  about  this  when 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  comes  back  from  the  other 
body.  If  we  are  not  to  find  ourselves  un- 
wltUngly  committed  to  far  more  Federal 
expenditures  for  this  progrsun  than  any 
of  us  ever  dreamed  possible. 

Basically,  title  XES  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1965  represented  an 
extension    of    the   Kerr-Mills   program. 


originally  enacted  in  1960.  Kerr-Mills 
provided  Federal  financial  help,  roughly 
50  percent  of  the  total  cost,  to  State  gov- 
ernments to  .neet  the  costs  of  medical 
expenses  for  persons  over  65  who  were 
referred  to  as  •medically  Indigent. "  that 
is  persons  who  were  not  on  welfare  but 
whose  income  and  resources  were  inade- 
quate to  meet  their  medical  bills.  Gen- 
erally, Kerr-Miils  had  been  designed  as 
a  substitute  for  medicare  and  was  In- 
tended to  take  care  of  what  was  regarded 
as  a  relatively  small  group  of  persons  who 
were  neither  on  welfare  and  therefore 
getting  their  medical  bills  paid  for  any- 
way, or  so  well  situated  financially  as  to 
have  health  injurance  or  some  other 
means  of  meeting  their  own  medical  ex- 
peivses.  Kerr-Mills  thus  made  a  rela- 
tively modest  impact  on  the  budget  and 
never  created  any  great  concern  or  con- 
troversy. 

With  the  passage  of  medicare,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
recommended,  and  the  Congress  con- 
curred, in  a  program  to  be  included  as 
title  xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
would  in  effect  extend  the  basic  Kerr- 
Mills  principle  beyond  those  p)ersons  in 
the  over-65  category  to  include  those 
groups  already  receiving  Federal  match- 
ing funds  for  basic  welfare  payments, 
specifically,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and 
the  aid-to-dependent-chlldren  program. 
Under  title  XIX  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  only  pay  roughly  half  the 
medical  expenses  of  persons  in  these 
specific  welfare  categories,  but  it  would 
also,  in  line  with  the  approach  of  the 
original  Kerr-Mills  bill,  pick  up  half  the 
medical  bills  of  persons  who  would  have 
qualified  for  these  three  specialized  wel- 
fare categories  except  for  the  fact  that 
their  incomes  pl£M:ed  them  outside  the 
welfare  limits.  Thus  title  XIX  provided 
Federal  help  In  meeting  all  of  the  medical 
bills  not  only  of  persons  In  these  special- 
ized categories,  but  also  of  persons  on  the 
"fringes"'  of  these  categories  who  were 
•'medically  Indigent"  in  the  same  way 
that  that  term  had  been  used  in  the 
original  Kerr-Mills  bill.  This  purpose  is 
clearly  spelled  out  in  the  opening  section 
of  title  XIX  as  follows : 

Sec.  1901.  For  the  purpoee  of  enabling 
each  State,  aa  far  as  practicable  under  the 
conditions  In  such  State,  to  rurnlsh.  flrst, 
medical  assistance  on  behalf  of  famlllefi  with 
dependent  children  and  of  aged,  blind,  or 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  Individuals 
whose  Income  and  rcBoiirces  are  Inaufflclent 
to  meet  the  coets  of  necessary  medical  serv- 
ices: and  second,  rehabilitation  and  other 
services  to  help  such  families  and  individuals 
attain  or  retain  capability  for  lndei>endence 
or  self-care,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  the  purposee  of  this  title. 

In  addition,  title  XIX  as  it  finally 
emerged  from  the  Congress  tUso  provided 
Federal  help  In  meeting  the  medical 
expenses  of  all  "medically  Indigent" 
children  under  the  age  of  21.  regardless 
of  whether  they  met  the  specific  require- 
ments of  the  ald-to-dependent  children 
program;  namely,  that  one  parent  must 
be  absent  from  the  home,  dead,  or 
unemployed. 

In  the  case  of  title  XIX,  as  in  the  case 
of  Kerr-Mllls  earlier.  Congress  left  the 
specific  definition  of  "medically  indigent" 


up  to  the  States,  thus  giving  them  the 
authority  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
'■"fringe"  of  additional  blind,  disabled, 
or  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  persons 
who  would  be  covered  beyond  the  exist- 
ing welfare  groups  themselves.  In  retro- 
spect it  now  seems  clear  that  Congress 
went  too  far  in  title  XIX  in  leaving  this 
determination  exclusively  to  the  States, 
although  it  is  certainly  true  that  our 
earlier  experience  with  Kerr- Mills  had 
led  us  to  expect  that  the  States  would  ex- 
ercise reasonable  care  in  extending  help 
into  the  fringes  of  these  specific  welfare 
groups  for  whom  help  was  to  b*^  provided 

What  has  now  brought  this  matter  to 
a  head  is  the  action  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  in  adoptinR  its  own 
program  for  taking  advantage  of  title 
XIX.  The  background  of  the  New  York 
legislation  was  set  forth  in  a  recent  meet- 
ing held  on  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol 
with  Governor  Rockefeller  and  his  stall, 
Under  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen,  of  the 
Department  of  HEW.  and  New  York 
Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle.  What  happened  in 
New  York  .should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members.  When  New  York  took  advan- 
tage of  the  new  Federal  matching  funds 
for  paying  medical  costs  for  those  spe- 
cific categories  of  welfare  persons,  and 
also  extended  this  aid.  as  title  XIX  pro- 
vided. Into  the  "medically  Indigent" 
fringes  of  these  groups,  it  reduced  by  a 
very  substantial  amount  the  funds  which 
the  State  and  its  local  governments  had 
themselves  been  spending  for  welfare 
purposes.  Under  title  XIX,  however,  a 
State  could  get  the  full  amount  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  only  If  it  continued  tc 
maintain  its  "level  of  effort"'  in  welfare 
expenditures.  Because  of  the  substantial 
amounts  of  money  being  "saved"  by  New 
York  as  a  result  of  the  new  forthoom- 
Ing  Federal  contributions,  if  New  York 
was  to  get  every  possible  nickel  of  Fed- 
eral assistance,  it  faced  the  problem  of 
finding  some  other  welfare  purpose  on 
which  these  freed  State  funds  could  be 
spent,  so  that  total  State  welfare  ex- 
penditures could  remain  at  the  same 
level. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature 
elected  to  spend  this  State  money  "saved" 
by  the  new  Federal  contributions  by  ex- 
tending an  existing  State  program  of 
paying  the  medical  bills  of  certain  needy 
persons  between  the  ages  of  21  and  65 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  blind, 
disabled,  or  In  the  ald-to-dependent  chil- 
dren category.  As  the  State  offlclals 
openly  acknowledged  at  our  meeting 
they  decided  that  the  best  way  they  could 
keep  on  spending  the  same  amount  w 
State  funds  for  welfare  purposes  was 
to  "enrich"  this  strlcUy  State  medical 
welfare  program-  by  liberalizing  Its  In- 
come eligibility  standards.  As  a  resultt 
family  of  four  In  New  York  can  now  g« 
aU  of  Its  medical  bllle  paid  for  by  tiie 
State  if  its  incomes  does  not  exceed  $«,0W 
and  it  does  not  have  more  than  $3,000  m 
savings  In  the  bank.  If  the  number  of 
children  In  the  family  is  greater  a  f»mUT 
can  qualify  under  the  State  program  vW 
an  Income  as  high  as  $11,000  or  <12.W 

It  should  be  clearly  pointed  out  tbaj 
the  blUs  of  these  people  between  31  »«; 
65  who  will  be  getting  this  free  medicai 
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assistance  in  New  York  will  be  paid  for 
entirely  by  State  funds.  There  will  be 
no  Federal  contribution  for  them  at  all 
only  for  those  who  are  blind,  disabled,  or 
members  of  families  of  ■'dependent'"  chil- 
dren as  defined  by  law.  This  point  has 
never  been  very  clearly  understood  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  New  York  program.  But  it 
15  a  fact  that  what  has  become  the  most 
controversial  part  of  the  New  York  State 
program:  namely,  having  the  Govern- 
ment pay  ail  the  medical  bills  of  able- 
Ixxiied  citizens  between  21  and  65  whose 
mcomes  are  in  the  middle  income  brack- 
et, is  not  a  program  underwritten  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  Is  not  a  part  of 
tiUeXIX. 

Nevertheless,  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  under  title  XIX  do. 
mdirectly  at  least,  make  possible  the 
eenerous  and  "enriched"'  program  of 
Slate-financed  medical  assistance  on 
which  New  York  has  now  embarked. 
And  there  are  some  people  in  New  York 
who  claim  that  the  authors  of  title  XEX 
really  intended  at  some  future  date  to 
provide  Federal  matching  funds  for  this 
kind  of  general  program  luirelated  to 
the  specific  welfare  categories  to  which 
title  XIX  is  now  cleary  limited  They 
cite  the  provisions  of  paragraph  <e>  of 
section  1903  which  says; 

The  Secretary  shall  not  make  payments  un- 
3er  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
•jo  any  State  unless  the  Stale  makes  a  satls- 
rscwry  showing  that  It  Is  making  efforts  In 
itie  direction  of  broadening  the  scope  of  the 
care  and  services  made  available  under  the 
plan  and  in  the  direction  of  liberalizing  the 
ellglbUlty  requirements  for  medical  assist- 
ance with  a  view  toward  furnishing  by  July 
;  1975,  comprehensive  care  and  services  to 
subeiantlally  all  Individuals  who  meet  the 
plan's  eligibility  standards  with  respect  to 
income  and  resources.  Including  services  to 
enable  such  individuals  to  attain  or  retain 
independence  or  self-care. 

Although    this   section   does   mention 

broadening  "  the  care  and  ser\1ces  made 
available  and  "•liberalizing""  the  eligibility 
requirements,  it  does  not  suggest  that  the 
States  should  extend  such  help  beyond 
the  specific  welfare  categories  on  which 
title  XIX  is  based.  Moreover  this  sec- 
tion encourages  the  States  to  help  people 

attain  or  retain  Independence  or  self- 
care. "  not  encourage  them  to  seek  wel- 
fare assi.'^tance. 

The  full  impact  of  what  title  XIX  has 
made  possible  In  New  York  is  best  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  makes  potentially 
eligible  for  Government-paid  medical 
^  under  the  program  financed  by  title 
*IX  plus  the  State-financed  program 
^nich  was  made  possible  Indirectlv  by 
federal  contributions,  a  total  of  8  million 
Pwple.  in  other  words  47  percent  of  the 
toUl  17  million  population  of  the  State. 
Also  the  New  York  program  makes  eligi- 
ble persons  whose  Income  Is  well  above 
j^^^^tate  average  family  Income  of  some 
♦3.400.  Clearly  this  approach  goes  be- 
yond the  kind  of  thing  that  Congress  had 
supported  in  Kerr-Mills,  and  which  It 
motight,  with  some  modest  Increases.  It 
^a  simply  be  continuing  under  title 

.J'^t^  Is  even  more  disturbing  is  the 
^ught  of  what  this  kind  of  program, 
"^re  it  to  be  dupUcated  In  the  other  49 
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States,  as  it  well  may  be  if  we  do  not  act 
now  to  limit  it,  would  do  to  all  of  the 
progress  we  have  been  making  in  recent 
years  in  expanding  private  and  group 
medical    insurance    programs    to    give 
people  precisely  that  greater  measure  of 
independence  in  meeting  medical  costs 
that   title   XIX   refers   to.     If   half   the 
people  of  the  country  are  now  to  have 
their  medical  bills  paid  for  b>  Govern- 
ment,  whether   State   or  Federal,   with 
only  those  whose  incomes  are  well  above 
the  national  average  excluded,  what  is 
the  point  of  anyone  continuing  to  pay 
medical  insurance  premiums?     Already 
individuals  In  New  Y'ork  State  are  mak- 
ing plans  to  give  up  their  private  health 
insurance   once    they    have    determined 
they  are  eligible  for  help  under  the  new 
State  program.     And  there  are  reports 
that  a  number  of  union  organizations, 
which  had  previously  developed  health 
insurance  programs  as  one  of  the  fringe 
benefits    of    their    job    through    labor- 
management   negotiations,  are  suggest- 
ing that  these  programs  be  abandoned 
now,  since  their  memt)ers  are  all  eligible 
under  the  new  Stat*  law.     They  propose 
instead  that  these  fringe  benefits  be  re- 
placed   with    hard    cash.     It    would    be 
tragic  indeed  if  the  medicare  legislation, 
which  represents  a  self-contributory  in- 
surance type  approach  to  the  costs  of 
medical    care,    and    which    provides    a 
limited  type  of  medical  benefit  to  a  spe- 
cifically Limited  group  of  persons,  were  to 
become  through  the  provisions  of  title 
XIX  the  stimulus  for  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram  of   Government-financed   medical 
care,  entirely  noncontributory  in  nature, 
providing  unlimited  benefits,  and  avail- 
able to  almost  half  the  total  population. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  loopholes  in  title 
XIX  that  make  this  possible,  it  seems 
perfectly  clear  to  me  that  Congress  never 
Intended  to  promote  any  such  program, 
since  obviously  this  would  have  been  far 
more  revolutionary-  in  its  impact  than 
medicare  itself,  and  would  certainly  have 
merited  at  least  as  much  attention  in  the 
debate  that  took  place  a  year  ago. 

What  is  especially  distiu-bing  to  me  is 
tlie  potential  cost  to  the  Federal  tax- 
payer of  the  kind  of  Implementation  of 
title  XIX  that  has  now  taken  place  In 
New  York  State  subject  only  to  the  final 
approval  of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  HEW. 
an  approval,  by  the  way.  that  has  not  yet 
been  granted.  The  President's  1967 
budget  Included  some  $315  million  to 
cover  additional  medical  costs  which  It 
was  anticipated  would  be  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  title  XEX.  New  York  State's 
own  estimate  of  the  added  Federal  costs 
for  New  York  alone  Is  $138  million,  al- 
most half  the  total  for  the  entire  country. 

And  actually  no  one  In  New  York  has 
a  clear  idea  of  how  much  the  program 
\^  ill  cost,  really  cost  when  It  gets  rolling. 
Some  have  estimated  that  the  total  may 
run  as  high  as  $1.5  billion  a  year. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  vagueness  in  esti- 
mates the  Department  of  HEW  did  in- 
dicate to  members  of  our  delegation  that 
Federal  appropriations  in  the  welfare 
field  are  generally  regarded  as  being 
"open  ended."  so  that  regardless  of  what 
figures  are  included  In  the  regular  appro- 


priation bill,  there  is  a  kind  of  moral 
commitment  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
come  up  in  the  supplemental  bill  with 
whatever  additional  sums  may  be  re- 
quired to  meet  actual  State  costs  over  and 
above  those  originally  estimated.  It  Is 
easy  to  see  that  if  this  kind  of  open-end 
approach  is  applied  on  a  nationwide  scale 
with  regard  to  title  XIX,  it  could  result 
in  fiscal  commitments  far  beyond  any- 
thing which  Congress  could  properly 
handle  in  the  face  of  today  s  inflationary 
pressures. 

In  view  of  the  facts  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress must  imdertake  a  far  more  care- 
ful study  of  the  implications  of  title  XIX, 
both  financially  and  medically.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  safely  leave  the  determi- 
nation of  eligibility  limits,  as  we  have 
done  previously,  up  to  the  States  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  the  States  that  we 
regard  oiu-selves  as  "morally  committed  ' 
to  produce  appropriations  for  whatever 
open-ended  programs  they  may  devise. 

Senator  Javits  has  introduced  several 
amendments  to  title  XIX  in  the  other 
body.  Basically  his  amendments  would 
provide  for  a  more  liberal  deductibility 
feature  and  for  varying  eligibility  re- 
quirements within  a  State.  His  amend- 
ments are  designed  primarily  to  reduce 
some  of  the  high  costs  of  the  New  York 
program,  thereby  making  it  more  pal- 
atable both  to  the  voters  of  the  State  and 
to  HETW.  I  have  no  particular  quarrel 
\\ith  these  amendments.  But  they  do 
not  really  go  to  the  heart  of  the  differ- 
ence between  what  Congress  had  in  mind 
when  we  enacted  title  XIX  and  what  a 
State  like  New  York  Is  actually  doing 
under  title  XIX. 

The  amendments  I  have  Introduced  In 
H.R.  15917.  on  the  other  hand,  attempt 
to  spell  out  a  specific  guideUne  for  the 
kind  of  program  we  expect  the  Secretary 
to  approve.  My  bill  would  prevent  the 
Secretary  from  appro'vlng  any  plan.  In- 
cluding the  New  York  State  plan,  unless 
three  things  could  be  proved : 

First.  The  plan  woiJd  not  provide  free 
medical  care  for  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  State's  population. 

Second.  No  one  would  receive  free 
medical  help  unless  his  income  was  less 
than  90  percent  of  the  State's  average  In- 
come. 

Third.  The  plan  would  not  "impair  or 
discourage  the  growth  and  development 
of  private  and  group  medical  Insurance 
programs." 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  precise  per- 
centage figures  Included  in  my  bill. 
Some  adjustment  may  be  needed  one  way 
or  the  other.  But  the  principle  Is  the 
important  thing  and  I  believe  my  figures 
are  at  least  in  the  ball  parte.  Certainly 
the  people  covered,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly as  a  result  of  Federal  funds  un- 
der title  xrx.  should  not  constitute  more 
than  a  minor  fraction  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. And  we  certainly  should  not  be 
paying  medical  costs  under  a  welfare  set- 
up for  people  whose  incomes  are  well 
above  the  average.  Most  certainly  Con- 
gress did  not  Intend  that  State  programs 
set  up  under  title  XTX  should  undercut 
the  growing  system  of  a  self -contributory 
medical  Insurance  which  la  represented 
by  medicare  itself,  and  which  seems  to 
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me  to  be  the  soundest  way  to  help  peo- 
ple achieve  independence  In  handling 
medical  care  problems. 

I  am  happy  to  bring  these  amendments 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
believe  that  our  experience  with  title  XIX 
In  New  York  State  may  be  helpful  to 
them  when  this  matter  does  come  before 
us,  as  it  surely  will,  for  further  delibera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sp<^aker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  Include  a  copy  of  my  bill,  H.R.  15917: 

H  R.    15917 

A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social  3e- 

curUy   Act   to   impose   certain   limitations 
with  respect  to  eUijlblli;,y  requirements  un- 
der State  plans  for  medical  assistance,  and 
to    require    th=it    State    medical    assistance 
programs  be  designed  not  to  discourage  the 
growth    and   development   of   private   and 
group  medical  Insxirance 
Be    it   rruu'tfd    by    thp   Senate   and   House 
of   Representattve.t   of    the    United   States  of 
America  in  Covgrcss  assembled.  That  section 
190a  of   the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  Stat«  plan 
for  medical  assistance  if  the  elU^lblllty  stand- 
.-irds  for  assistance  under  the  plan  (I)  are 
such  thAt  Che  number  of  individuals  who  are 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  such  assistance, 
when  added  to  the  number  of  other  Indlvld- 
viaLs  who  are  eligible  under  any  State-fl- 
nanced  noncontrlbutory  medical  assistance 
program  fr>r  which  Federal  funds  are  not  pro- 
vided, wir.  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  or  <2)  permit  the  furnish- 
ing of  assistance  to  persons  whose  individual 
or  fanrUly  Income  exceeds  90  per  centum  of 
the  aver.vge  Individual  Income  or  average 
family  Income  (as  the  case  may  be)  la  the 
SUte." 

Sec.  3.  SecUon  1903(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To  In- 
sure that  medical  assistance  programs  will 
enable  individuals  to  attain  or  retain  Inde- 
pendence or  self-care  with  respect  to  medical 
or  remedial  cnrf  and  services,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  make  such  payments  to  any  State 
unless  such  State  has  m<ule  a  satisfactory 
showing  that  such  pl.in  will  not  impair  or 
discourage  the  growth  and  development  of 
private  or  gTi->up  medical  insurance  programs 
within  such  State." 


THE  PRESIDENT  ACTS  TO  SHORTEN 
THE  WAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
Of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa fMr.  EdmondsonI  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  ordering  air  strikes  to  destroy  oil 
storage  and  pumping  facilities  near 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  is  without  any  rea- 
sonable question  a  necessary  action  to 
safeguard  the  lives  of  American  troopw 
In  South  Vietnam 

There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  about 
the  lm'x>rtance  of  oil  and  gasoline  to  a 
major  military  effort,  nor  is  there  any 


question  about  the  fact  that  North  Viet- 
namese forces  have  been  engaged  in  a 
steadily  mounting  movement  into  South 
Vietnam  in  recent  weeks. 

The  oil  and  gasoline  supplies  which 
were  the  prime  targets  of  our  planes  were 
destined  to  be  used  in  aggression  against 
our  allies  in  South  Vietnam. 

These  supplies  were  destined  to  be  used 
to  bring  death  and  destruction  to  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  marines,  and  airmen  in 
South  Vietnam,  just  as  surely  as  the  gxnis 
and  ammunition  being  moved  to  the 
southward  were  aimed  at  death  and 
destruction  of  our  men. 

In  his  capacity  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  the  President — with  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  best  military  minds  of  our 
country — wisely  decided  to  use  Ameri- 
can air  power  to  reduce  the  fuel  stocks 
being  used  to  support  North  Vietnamese 
aggression  against  their  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

It  Is  almost  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
any  responsible  Member  of  the  Congress, 
on  either  side  of  the  Capitol,  could  label 
this  action  "an  act  of  t)utlawry"  by  our 
country.  Every  AmerlOftn  family  with  a 
man  In  uniform  In  the  ^ar  East  should 
join  in  expressing  appreciation  to  the 
brave  pilots  of  the  Navjf  and  Air  Force 
who  have  so  skillfully  carried  out  the 
mission  to  strike  these  military  targets 
in  North  Vietnam. 

Their  mission  was  not  only  to  reduce 
the  aggressive  capacity  of  a  ruthless 
aggressor  nation,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  civilian  casualties  and  shorten 
the  war  by  reducing  the  warmakliig 
capabilities  of  Hanoi. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
our  Commander  in  Chief,  Is  also  entitled 
to  the  appreciation  of  all  Americans  in 
this  hour  of  very  difficult  decision. 

It  Is  heartening  to  read  In  today's 
Baltimore  Sun  that  former  President 
Dvdght  Eisenhower  has  expres.sed  his 
public  support  of  President  John.son's  de- 
cision to  bomb  these  North  Vietnamese 
oil  storage  facilities,  and  has  labeled  it 
"a  military  necessity." 

I  say  the  American  flag  is  flying  higher 
today,  both  at  home  and  all  over  the 
world,  as  a  result  of  the  courageous 
action  of  our  forces  and  our  President 
this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  evidence  of  the  .sun- 
port  which  is  rallying  around  the  Presi- 
dent on  th's  decision  I  will  Include  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  several  articles 
and  editorials  reflecting  widely  varying 
fXjUtlcal  viewpoints. 

I  have  here,  for  example,  a  column  In 
today's  Washington  Star  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence  entitled  "Raid  on  North  Viet 
Oil  Hailed" : 

Raid  on  North  Vkt  Otl  Hah-bd 
(By  Da\id  Lawrence^ 
The  most  dangerous  development  In  the 
Viet  Nam  war  today  Is  not  the  attack  by 
American  planes  on  oil  facilities  In  North 
Viet  Nam  but  the  speechmalilng  by  a  minor- 
ity of  members  of  Congress  who  lU-e,  in  ef- 
fect, calling  for  surrender  by  the  tTnlted 
States. 

The  280000  American  troops  In  Viet  Nam 
are  MiUtled  to  the  use  of  maximum  power 
agalQBt  military  operations  of  the  enemy. 
But,  Jvidglng  by  the  commenta  of  some  sen- 
ators, the  American  forces  are  not  supposed 
to  take  the  offensive  agcdnst  the  enemy  or 


to  defend  tbemselvee  against  attack  no  mat- 
ter how  high  our  own  casualties  may  go. 

Never  In  history  have  members  of  Con- 
gress openly  Interfered  In  the  mlUt.^ry  con- 
duct of  a  war  by  Insisting  that  operation! 
slvall  be  limited  while  the  enemy  keeps  on 
killing  American  troops. 

Even  Secretary  General  Thant  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  has  Issued  a  surprising  state- 
ment.    It  says: 

"The  secretary  general  on  a  number  of  oc- 
csislons  has  indicated  that  in  his  view  the 
first  step  in  the  search  of  peace  In  Viet  N&m 
should  be  the  cessation  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Viet  Nam.  He  has  therefore  rea4 
with  deep  regret  the  reports  of  the  bombing 
of  the  heavily  populated  areas  of  Haiphong 
and  Hanoi." 

But  the  fact  Is  that  the  populous  areM 
were  not  bombed  and  that  the  targets  were 
the  supply  stations  where  oil-storage  facili- 
ties have  been  Increasing  rapidly  in  recent 
months.  The  secretary  general  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  ceased  Its  bomb- 
ing last  Christmas  for  a  period  of  30  d«y« 
and  begged  for  peace  overtures,  all  to  no 
avail. 

Thant  l.s  due  to  visit  Moscow  .soon  He 
win  have  a  chance  himself  to  persuade  the 
Communists  that  they  are  not  fighting  a 
craven  enemy  and  that  It's  time  to  be  real- 
istic, as  It  now  has  been  plainly  established 
that  the  United  Statee  will  not  withdraw 
Its  armed  forces  until  the  aggre.s.sion  by  the 
Communists  against  South  Viet  N:un  stop*. 
Th.mt  might  become  Interested  In  learn- 
ing where  the  North  Vietnamese  have  been 
getting  their  oil.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  says  that  no  Western  Nations  ha»e 
been  supplying  It.  This  means  that  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries are  playing  a  belligerent  role  In  the 
war  against  the  troops  of  the  United  SUt« 
It  would,  therefore,  be  logical  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  declare  an  embargo  on  all  trsde 
wltii  countries  which  are  supplying  oil  to 
the  enemy  In  North  Viet  Niun 

Some  members  of  Congress  are  arguing 
that,  instead  of  the  war  now  being  sbon- 
ened,  It  will  be  expanded  by  reason  of  the 
American  bombing  and  that  peace  will  be 
more  difficult  to  get.  Exactly  tlie  contrary 
view  is  held  by  the  vast  majority  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  who  feel  that  at  lart 
the  United  States  Is  showing  Its  determina- 
tion to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  South  Viet 
Nam. 

The  truth  is  that  the  appeasers  and  the 
advocates  of  "peace  at  any  price"  have  really 
been  reaponslble  for  prolonging  the  war. 
They  have  misled  the  enemy  into  believing 
tliat  the  United  States  was  about  to  with- 
draw and  would  not  flght  It  out.  Som^ 
thing  had  to  be  done  to  convince  the  com- 
munists that  this  Is  not  true.  It  was  nat- 
ural for  the  Preeldent  to  order  an  effective 
bombardment  by  air,  with  Uttle  or  no  dam- 
age to  civlUans  in  North  Viet  Nam.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  made  a  pertinent  comment 
when  be  said: 

"The  decision  to  strike  these  targets  wm 
made  to  restrict  and  make  more  costly  tne 
enemy's  Infiltration  effort*.  This  was  Msen- 
tlal  to  help  safeguard  the  n-eedom  of  Souw 
Viet  Nam.  and  to  save  the  lives  of  thoae 
VletnameM,  American,  Australian.  New  Zea- 
land and  Korean  men  fighting  to  ia»u" 
their  freedom."  , 

The  United  States  has  done  the  logics 
thing  in  bombing  the  supply  Hues  of  tne 
enemy.  This  has  been  called  for  by  mrny 
American  spokeemen  for  several  month*. 
In.stead  of  Increasing  the  Intensity  of  «. 
wnr.  It  is  llkelv  to  end  It  earlier,  for  txnn 
Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  no« 
know  that  the  United  States  is  not  goin«  w 
withdraw  its  forcea  but  \b,  Indeed,  ready  w 
face  whatever  conUngency  may  ^^  . 
was  precisely  such  resoluteness  at  cnaou 
stAgeT  which  enabled  the  United  States  wo 


iu  alllee   to  ^^  World  War   I  and   World 
War  n. 

The  bombing  of  oil  facilities  In  North  Viet 
Nam.  therefore,  la  perhaps  the  moet  encour- 
jglng  development  since  the  war  began.  It 
could  mean  an  early  temUnation  of  the  con- 
flict and  a  peace  conference  within  the  next 
(ew  months. 

Mr  .Speaker,  to  2o  to  the  oppo.site  side 
of  the  political  spectrum  I  have  today's 
leading  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Oil  Targets"; 

Oil  Targets 

The  practical  military  arguments  for  bomb- 
ing tlie  oil  storage  facilities  of  North  Viet- 
nam are  so  compelling  and  perfuaslve  that 
the  delay  In  mounting  this  attack  la  more 
surprisliiE  than  the  event.  The  unwillingness 
oJ  the  .Administration  to  act  sooner  can  bo 
explained  only  by  Its  reluctance  to  bear  the 
diplomatic  risks.  And  this  reluctance  must 
Save  been  overcome,  finally,  by  the  elaborate 
inalysls  of  the  probable  civilian  casualties 
which  in  turn  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
ihesp  strikes  would  not  alter  basically  the 
Mture  of  the  air  war.  All  air  attack  Involves 
Jeopardy  to  civilians  close  to  target  areas, 
a.id  the  attack  on  communications  no  doubt 
hits  been  quite  as  destructive  of  civilian  life 
u  the  oil  storage  attacks. 

It  Is  perfectly  obvious,  from  the  figures 
used  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara. that  the  effort  to  Interdict  the  move- 
ment of  trix)ps  and  supplies  by  air  atUick  has 
Mt  Stopped  Infiltration  from  the  North.  And 
It  Ls  cICMT  that  despite  a  heavy  assault  on  such 
communications,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
been  able  to  mount  ;in  Increasing  ;issault. 

It  Is  the  lesson  of  World  War  II  all  over 
again  The  British  analysis  entitled  The 
Strategic  Air  Offensive  Against  Germany  had 
to  say  of  the  offensive  against  German  com- 
mualcatlons :  "The  Innpresslon  still  remains 
that  the  Immense  power  of  the  strategic 
forces  was  not  used  In  the  attacks  on  com- 
munications lij  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
the  most  rapid  end  to  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy." 

The  same  report  said  that  the  attacks  on 
oil  depot*,  on  the  contrary,  had  "Important 
results  on  the  last  German  efforts  of  resist- 
ance "  EK-sewhere  the  experts  of  the  British 
survey  concluded  that  "the  attack  on  oil 
made  a  ;.irge  contribution  to  the  .'iUled  vic- 
tory" In  estimating  the  strategic  air  effort 
M  a  whole,  the  British  postwar  survey  con- 
cluded thnt  "none  of  the  other  means  of 
pressure  could  have  been  applied  with  such 
success  If  the  attack  on  oil  had  not  taken 
place" 

Ropes  for  the  success  of  this  attack  in  a 
<5!!Terent  environment  must  not  be  exag- 
gerated The  attack  on  Germany  Included 
^.isauit?  on  otl  production  facilities  as  well 
M  storage.  In  this  case,  the  production  fa- 
f-llties  lie  outside  the  target  country.  In 
»<l<lltion,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  no 
great  mechanized  forces  to  be  Immobilized 
?^  ''^'^  of  petrol  as  the  German  force  of 
^500  tanks  In  Upper  Slleela  was  Immobilized. 
&nd  In  the  way  other  German  units  were 
^^mP^^  or  the  power  of  tactical  maneuver. 
3tir  although  air  attack  may  be  le^s  effec- 
tive than  It  was  in  Europe,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  a!r  arm  now  has  struck  at  the  best 
wemy  tarret  at  hand. 

It  u  Important  that  the  United  States 
woes  mnlntaln  a  clear  distinction  between 
^'  bes^t  t.arget  for  air  operations  and  the 
*OTst  one.  The  worst  one  Is  clearly  civilian 
Wulatlor.5.  It  is  the  worst  target  not  only 
o*cause   milit:iry    results    are    not    achieved, 

, .  '"  addition,  because  the  World  War  II 

iQer.ce  Indicates  t.>>at  the  effects  of  area 
™ng  of  civUlans.  far  from  weakening 
IM,  '"  ^^^^^-  ""^y  »trengthen  it.  And  If 
«^wa«  true  In  Germany,  of  a  sophisticated 

^'  population.  It  Is  even  more  likely  to 


be  true  of  the  population  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  loss  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  urban  society  would  have  even  lees  effect 
In  such  a  country. 

There  Is  not  much  doubt  that  Americans 
will  overwhelmingly  support  the  attack  upon 
targets  of  such  obvious  military  eligibility 
as  oil  dumps;  and  there  is  not  much  doubt 
that  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where would  overwhelmingly  oppose  delib- 
erate assault  on  population  centers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  have  here  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
today,  June  30.  1966  : 

The  Logic  or  War 

So  much  emotionalism  has  been  generated 
about  so-called  hawks  and  doves  that  it  Is 
difficult  to  discuss  dispassionately  the  tK>mb- 
ing  of  the  oil  dcpot-s  on  the  fringes  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  Even  so,  we  think  a  dis- 
passionate observer  would  have  to  support 
the  U.S.  action. 

That  Is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  offer- 
ing unqualified  support  for  the  U.S.  i>artlcl- 
patton  In  the  Vietnam  war 

For  our  pairt,  we  have  long  questioned  both 
the  slipshod  manner  in  which  the  U.S.  got 
progressively  Involved  and  tlie  apparently 
underlying  assumption — that  this  country 
must  flght  the  Communl5ts  anywhere  they 
commit  aggression,  no  matter  how  remote 
from  direct  American  Interest  or  how  un- 
favornble  the  battlefield  We  have  suggested 
that  the  military  outlook  coupled  with  the 
political  chaos  m  Saieon  cotUd  conceivably 
force  the  U£.  to  leave  the  field. 

Yet  there  are  many  situations  In  ordinary 
life  where  finding  oneself  In  a  seemingly 
hopeless  spot  does  not  automatically  arg^ie 
for  withdrawal  To  take  a  homely  domestic 
Instance,  the  realization  of  an  unhapypy  mar- 
riage Isn't  necessarily  proof  that  the  solution 
Is  Instant  divorce;  viirlous  considerations.  In- 
cluding children  and  religion,  may  Indicate 
that  the  beet  course  Is  to  continue 

In  Vietnam,  each  phase  of  the  U5.  involve- 
ment has  made  It  harder  to  contemplate  an 
arbitrary,  unilateral  pulling  out,  as  distinct 
from  being  In  effect  forced  to  leave.  Espe- 
cially the  big  buildup  that  l>egan  some  18 
months  ago  signaled  that  the  U.S.,  for  prac- 
tical purp/^fc.'ie.c,  was  taking  over  the  war  effort. 

That  circumstance,  whether  the  decision 
was  right  or  wrong,  created  a  new  situation. 
Simply  Uj  withdraw  would  not  only  not  be 
simple  in  the  least:  It  might  have  conse- 
quences far  more  dls^istroiis  than  any  result- 
ing from  continuation  of  the  struggle.  No- 
tably, the  Chinese  Communists  might  under- 
standably Interpret  it  as  a  vindication  of 
their  strategy'  of  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" for  the  underdeveloped  world. 

If  not  withdrawal,  then  what  logical  alter- 
nutlve  except  to  prosecut*  the  war  In  such 
fashion  as  to  provide  hope  of  ending  It  reas- 
onably soon? 

Alternatives  were  In  fact  proposed,  but 
none  seemed  p.irticularly  promising.  The 
most  famous,  the  idea  of  retreating  to  coastal 
enclaves  in  Vietnam,  increasingly  came  to 
sound  to  some  people  like  a  disguised  or 
phnsed  withdrawal  from  the  war  Itself.  In 
any  cnse.  It  appeared  to  offer  scant  prospect 
of  brlnt^tng  the  war  to  a  definitive  end 

So  Washington  has  escalated,  and  gradu- 
ally with  considerable  success  on  the  ground 
m  South  Vietnam.  The  bombing  raids  on 
North  Vietnam,  however,  were  falling  to  halt 
the  Infiltration  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
Into  thp  .South,  raising  the  specter  of  an  In- 
definitely protracted  conflict  regardless  of 
how  bndlv  we  were  hurting  the  Vletcong. 

Here  another  anomaly.  In  this  moet  anom- 
alous war,  Intruded:  As  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  Implied  yesterday,  was  it  fair  to 
ask  Americans  and  allies  to  fight  and  die  In 
t+ie  8o\ith  without  doing  whatever  possible 
to  c-urb  the  Infiltration  from  the  North? 
And   certainly    the   oil   installations   In   the 


Hanol-Halphong  area  were  a  {>owerful  propel- 
lent of  the  Inflltjatlon,  Why  should  they  be 
spared,  especially  since  care  has  been  exer- 
cised to  avoid  mass  bombing  of  civilian  popu- 
lations? 

Thus  the  Intrinsic  logic  of  the  war's  pro- 
gression has  come.  It  would  seem,  to  dictate 
the  bombings  In  that  area.  Given  the  prem- 
ise of  a  major  effort  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end.  you  could  call  it  all  but  Inevitable. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  dogmatic;  we  hope 
we  have  never  been  dogmatic  about  this  ugly 
war.  The  bombings  may  not  accomplish  the 
purpcfee.  They  may,  for  all  anyone  knows, 
anally  bring  m  Red  China  We  stUl  view 
America's  Involvement,  In  the  way  it  devel- 
oped over  the  years,  as  a  dubious  enterprise 
strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national 
interest.  It  will  be  well  If  the  policy-makers 
learn  a  lesson  for  the  future  about  the  dan- 
gers of  a  policy  of  global  Intervention,  bow- 
ever  Just  tiie  cause. 

But  we  also  think  only  the  emotionally  ob- 
sessed, or  the  friends  of  the  foe,  will  "deny 
that  one  proved  way  to  finish  a  flght  Is  to 
flght  to  Win. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  expi-essions  of 
editorial  opinion  in  s'appcrt  of  the  action 
of  the  President  should  t>e  made  a  part 
of  the  Record,  and  accordingly  I  include 
them  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■R-Ul 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  taking  this  time  to 
point  out  some  of  the  facts  with  regard 
to  the  action  that  took  place  yesterday. 
I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  what  he 
say,s.  I  think  it  Ls  mo.st  important  that 
the  point  shou'.d  be  made  over  and  over 
again  that  this  is  not  any  escalation  of 
the  uar.  I  .saw  a  big  headline  yester- 
day morning  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  "The  War  Escalates  '  This  is  not 
escalation.  This  Ls  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  restrained,  careful,  calculated 
action  that  ha.";  been  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  regard  to  tlie  conduct  of  this  war 
since  we  started.  We  have  always  from 
the  o'utset  done  e\erything  we  felt  we 
properly  could  and  should  do  to  restrict, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
already  brought  out.  the  infiltration  of 
troops  from  North  Vietnam  Into  South 
Vietnam. 

I  had  the  honor,  Mr,  Speaker,  of  being 
In  Vietnam  in  April  as  chairman  of  a 
special  subcommittee  from  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  appraise 
our  effort  over  there.  Our  group  came 
back  and  reported  to  this  House  our 
imanlmous  view  that  the  military  effort 
was  going  very  well  and,  in  fact,  much 
better  than  any  of  tis  would  be  inclined 
to  think,  from  reading  the  day-to-day 
reports  In  the  newspapers. 

I  think  since  we  came  back  in  April 
these  facts  have  clearly  been  reflected 
in  news  stories.  And  specifically  in  the 
past  several  weeks  even  the  political 
situation  has  Improved.  The  difBculty 
Is  that  while  the  military  situation  Is 
Improving  on  the  ground  It  does  not  help 
If  you  are  continuing  to  infiltrate  thou- 
sands of  men  and  supplies  from  North 
Vietnam.  "We  found  when  we  ■were 
there,  as  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
has  already  Indicated,  that  what  u»ed  to 
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be  caUed  the  cooUe  trails,  or  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trails,  down  which  a  few  of  these 
individuals  could  come  week  after  week, 
have  now  been  turned  into  roads,  and 
Instead  of  coolies  bringing  this  stuff 
down  it  is  now  being  brought  down  in  a 
steady  supply  by  trucks,  just  as  Secre- 
tary McNamara  indicated  in  his  very 
brilliant  press  conference  yesterday. 

If  we  are  going  to  protect  the  men  that 
we  send  out  there  we  not  only  have  to 
send  them  guns,  ammunition,  and  some 
of  the  other  things  that  people  talk 
about,  but  we  have  to  keep  to  an  absolute 
minimum  the  number  of  men  and  g^ms 
on  the  other  side  that  are  brought  down 
to  them.  And  obviously  if  you  have 
trucks  coming  down,  they  need  gasoline, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  stop  those 
trucks  you  have  to  knock  out  the  gasoline 
supplies. 

It  is  Just  as  simple  as  that.  When  we 
went  in  and  knocked  those  out,  we  did  as 
Secretary  McNamara  indicated  because, 
as  has  already  been  developed,  the  North 
Vietnamese,  taking  advantage  of  our  re- 
straint and  our  humane  attitude  toward 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
had  begun  to  diversify  and  disperse  these 
oil  storage  facilities  into  a  lot  of  sepa- 
rate individual  places  that  would  be  very 
hard  to  find  and  very  hard  to  hit.  So 
we  had  to  do  it  now  or  never. 

I  think  the  American  people  ought  to 
recognize,  as  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  clearly  brought  out,  that  this 
action  is  not  in  escsUation  of  the  war.  but 
that  the  action  that  we  took  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  policy  that  we  have 
consistently  followed,  and  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  protect  the  300.000  youn«  men 
who  are  out  there  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  in  this  House  would 
want  to  support  the  President  In  this 
decision  and  support  our  fighting  men 
who  are  doing  such  &n  excellent  job  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  those  thoughtful 

remarks. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  and  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks.  I  want  to  commend 
the  President  for  acting  wisely  and 
promptly  to  save  the  lives  of  American 
men  who  are  actively  engaged  in  com- 
bat with  the  enemy  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  area  affected  in  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong was  as  much  a  military  target  as 
an  ammunition  dump  would  be  at  the 
front.  The  President  acted  with  alacrity 
and  decision  to  save  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can boys,  boys  from  all  over  this  country, 
who  are  fighting  and  dying  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  and  my  dlstlrigulshed 
and  able  friend  from  New  York  that 
anyone  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  of  this 
House  or  on  either  side  of  the  Capitol 
who  disagrees  openly  with  our  bombing 
of  mlUUry  targets  Is  encouraging  the 
enemy  In  North  Vietnam  to  continue  the 
acgresslon  and  encouraging  the  enemy 
not  to  negotiate. 


I  deplore  the  wild  statements  and 
charges  which  are  being  made  through- 
out this  country  by  responsible  people, 
or.  rather,  people  in  high  places  acting 
with  irresponsibility,  criticizing  action  in 
respect  to  military  targets  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  enemy  in  their  combat  op- 
erations in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  commend  ray  able 
and  beloved  friend  from  Oklahoma,  and 
I  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  of  course,  on  his  action. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Along  the  same  lines  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  has  just  so  ef- 
fectively brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  I  have  in  my  hand  an  article 
which  Charles  Mohr  of  the  New  York 
Times  Service  wrote  and  which  was  pub- 
lished just  the  other  day.  It  appeared 
on  June  27.  1966.  In  The  Daily  Okla- 
homan.  The  article  points  out  that 
North  Vietnamese  troops  and  Vietcong 
troops  who  are  being  captured  in  South 
Vietnam  are  conceding  that  tlie  military 
course  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is 
going  very  definitely  against  them,  and 
expresses  the  view  that  the  Vieicong's 
best  hope  of  coming  out  with  any  kind 
of  victory  In  South  Vietnam  right  now  is 
on  the  home  front  of  the  United  States, 
from  which  they  are  getting  some  re- 
ports that  there  is  not  solid  and  firm  sup- 
port behind  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  think  this  article  should  also  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
artl(5?"ls  as  follows : 

Ep^atT  Agmdbb — U.S.  Favorkd  in  Vittnam 
(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Saigon.— An  American  major  general  wa.? 
recently  interrogating  a  North  Vietnamese 
captain  who  had  deserted  his  unit  and  sur- 
rendered to  United  States  troops.  The  gen- 
eral was  curious  about  Communist  rotation 
policy. 

"American  troopw  can  go  home  after  12 
months."  said  the  general.  "When  do  your 
leaders  say  you  can  go  home?" 

"They  say  we  can  go  home  when  we  win 
the  war,"  answered  the  North  Vietnamese 
captain. 

"What  do  you  think?"  asked  the  general. 

"I  think  we  can  go  home  after  YOU  win 
the  war."  said  the  captain. 

Who  is  winning  militarily  in  Viet  Nam  to- 
day? 

The  North  Vietnamese  officer  is  only  one 
of  many  persons  who  think  the  United 
States,  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  Ko- 
rean. Australian  and  New  Zealand  allies  are 
clearly  winning. 

Hardly  anyone  on  the  scene  argues  that 
the  U.S.  is  losing  or  Is  In  any  danger  of  a 
military  fiasco  such  as  Dlen  Blen  Phu. 

There  Is  a  small,  but  stubborn,  body  of 
men  who  believe  that  the  U.S.  Is  not  losing 
but  Is  not  winning  either  and  will  not  begin 
to  win  until  there  has  been  some  measure 
of  success  in  the  subtle  political  battle  for 
the  allegiance  of  now  hostile  or  indifferent 
parts  of  the  rural  population. 

The  largest  body  of  opinion  of  all  Is  one 
that  embraces  both  optimists  and  pessimists 
and  which  fe«l8  that  the  ultimate  outcome 
wUl  be  decided  by  public  opinion  In  the 
U.S. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  U.S.  forcea  In 
Viet  Nam  are  fighting  a  war  while  looking 
backward  over  their  shoulders  toward  home. 

A  battalion  commander  sitting  on  a  caae 
of    canned    rations    and    a    private    picking 


leeches  off  his  leg  rn  a  trail  tend  to  say  m« 
same  thing — that  the  war  can  be  won  If  they 
are  slven  enough  time  but  they  are  not  tvn 
they  wUl  be  granted  this  time. 

In  one  sense  It  Is  ironic  that  the  flghtlnj 
men  here  should  devote  so  much  attention 
to  trying  to  analyze  a  question  which  xhej 
are  mostly  prepared  to  admit  they  are  un. 
quiUlfled  to  analyze  because  of  their  remow- 
nesa  from  home 

It  is.  however,  understandable  because  of 
the  crucial  nature  of  the  question 

•'There's  a  lot  I  probably  don't  know  "  said 
a  lieutenant  colonel  recently,  "but  the  one 
thing  I  do  know  after  almost  a  year  of  fight- 
ing here  Is  that  It  is  golnc;  to  take  time 

"I  don't  personally  believe  It  will  take  a 
lot  of  time,  but  I'm  not  sure.  That's  what 
makes  It  hard  to  know  If  the  public  will  put 
tip  with  It  long  enough  " 

Since  American  soldiers  correctly  bellere 
that  i>atlence  Is  the  essential  quality  needed 
for  success  In  guerrilla  warfare  and  since 
patience  In  a  democratic  society  Is  buUt  on 
public  confidence,  public  affairs  policy  In  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam  has  assumed  an  Importanc* 
never  seen   before   In   human   conflict 

Much  of  US  public  affairs  policy  regarding 
the  war  ha«  been  built  on  the  insubstantial 
foundation  of  statistics 

The  rest  of  It  has  been  built  on  psycholog- 
ical e.stlmates  of  the  enemy. 

Par  too  little  has  been  built  on  more  sub- 
stantial factors-  the  growlne;  American  mas- 
tery of  the  terrain  and  of  guerrilla  war  tactics 
and  the  basic  courage,  antl-communigm  and 
tenacity  on  the  allied  aide. 

No  discussion  of  the  progress  of  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam  can  procress  far  without  ar. 
examination  of  statistics,  which  have  become 
so  Important  for  two  reasons 

One  Is  that  in  a  war  without  front  Unei 
and  territorial  gains,  statistics  are  the  onlj 
concrete  measuring  rod  of  success  The  other 
reason  Is  that  US  officials  have  made  themse 
Important, 

Statistically,  the  war  has  been  won  several 
times  already 

According  to  official  figures,  about  57.000 
Viet  Cong  guerrillas  and  North  Vletnimese 
army  regulaj-s  have  been  killed  In  action 
and  counted  on  the  t>attlefleld  since  Jan- 
UcU-y.  1965. 

Some  American  officials  In  Viet  Nam  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  validity  of  this  flfure. 
The  gravest  Intellectual  qualms  result,  how- 
ever, not  when  the  figure  Is  discounted  but 
when  It  Is  accepted.  If  only  for  the  purpose 
of  argument 

Statistics  on  Viet  Cong  wounded  are  not 
released  because  none  are  ever  seen  except 
a  relatively  few  prisoners.  But  by  the  most 
conservative  estimate  possible  the  Viet  Oong 
must  suffer  two  wounded  for  evry  man  killed 
In  action  (a  more  realistic  estimate  might 
range  up  to  five  to  one ) . 

This  would  mean  that  another  114.000  Viet 
Cong  have  been  wounded,  many  of  which 
would  have  died  In  their  primitive  field  hos- 
pitals. 

To  this  total  coiild  be  added  another  20000 
men  In  the  category  of  "Wiled  but  dragged 
away"  and  victims  of  Illness  such  as  malsrla. 
Thus.  If  the  original  "body  count"  st«tl»- 
tlc  Is  accepted,  a  conservative  conclusion  1» 
that  in  less  than  18  months  the  Viet  Con« 
has  suffered  at  least  200,000  casualties  and 
other  troop  losses. 

The  statlsUcs  seem,  therefore,  llteraUy  w- 
most  too  good  to  be  true. 

This  Is  not  to  imply  that  American  mlU- 
tarv  units  In  Viet  Nam  are  consciously  Ijdng 
It  is  far  more  complex  than  that  The  whole 
concept  of  "body  count"  Is  an  unrealistic 
one  In  some  circumstances. 

A  company  command  -  who  had  been  un- 
der heavy  att4kck  in  a  tight  defense  pertme- 
ter  got  a  requcM  for  a  body  count  flgW- 
He  radioed  to  one  of  HU  platoon  leaders  w 
ask  what  tbe  officer  oould  t4»U  him. 
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■I  don't  know,  captain."  said  the  lieu- 
tenant 'Maybe  three  or  five  or  15  Put  nje 
down  Tor  15  and  I'll  try  to  find  them  for  you 
in  the  morning." 

The  most  Impprtant  lesson  Is  not  that 
rtatlstlcs  arc  unreliable,  but  that  they  are 
meaiiingifss,  In  themselves. 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  at  that  point  "^ 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  pentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  DORN.  The  point  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  is  well  taken.  The 
enemy  is  finding  no  encouragement  from 
the  action  of  our  men  in  South  Vietnam. 
But  they  are  finding  great  encouragement 
to  continue  the  conflict  by  many  people 
back  home  right  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  no 
paper  tii,;f>r.  We  are  the  most  powerful 
.•nilitary  Nation  in  the  world.  But  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  being  encouraged 
to  continue  their  combat  activities  and 
aggression  by  certain  elements  and  cer- 
tain people  in  the  United  States.  I  point 
out  acain.  they  are  not  being  encxjuraged 
by  our  fighting  forces.  But  by  state- 
ments and  speeches  by  civilians  In  the 
United  States  who  should  know  better. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  is 
entirely  correct.  The  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  this  body,  as  has  been  ex- 
pressed each  time  a  measure  on  the  ques- 
tion has  been  before  it,  has  been  in  sup- 
port of  the  President  and  of  the  policy 
that  is  being  pursued  in  Vietnam  today. 
No  one  is  enthusiastic  about  fighting  a 
war  anj'where.  No  one  has  great  en- 
thusiasm about  the  loss  of  troops,  cither 
on  our  .side  or  on  the  other  side  But 
Then  there  is  a  difiQcult  military  decision. 
such  a,s  the  one  that  has  been  made  at 
the  very  highest  level  in  our  country, 
and  when  that  decision  involves  the  com- 
mitment of  our  troops  to  battle,  cer- 
tainly it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  Ameri- 
cans to  pive,  in  every  way  possible,  our 
support  to  policies  designed  to  assist 
those  men  and  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  mission. 


MINNESOTA  AWAKE  TO  HATCHET- 
L\G  OF  THE  FARMER  BY  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
NiLSEN)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
Point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neou;;  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  NELSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  up  and 
down  the  State  of  Minnesota.  In  the  cities 
arid  out  on  the  farms,  there  is  consld- 
fra,ble  talk  about  the  ma.ssive  Govern- 
ment efforts  undertaken  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  make  the  American  farmer  the 
fall  puy  for  inflaUon.  I  include  for  the 
f«co«D  several  editorials  from  big  and 
sniali  newspapers,  which  generally  reflect 
Jhe  gro'Kin'.?  resentment  and  disgust 
mese  devious  and  wholly  unjustified  ac- 
wona  by  Orvllle  Freeman  and  other  kej 


members    of    the    administration    have 

caused: 

[FVom   the  St.  Paul   Pioneer  Press,  June   11, 

1966] 

t'*£EMAN  AND  THE  BlC  BOSS 

Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman  has 
been  In  hot  wat«r  politically  for  the  past 
f.e\  eral  months.  When  f)ork  and  other  food 
prices  were  zooming  fekyward,  he  tried  to  ap. 
peaie  angry  consumers  by  talking  reassur- 
ingly of  lower  prices  In  the  future.  At  his 
suggestion,  the  Defense  Department  cut  back 
on  pork  purchases  for  the  armed  forces  to 
help    hold    down    the    market. 

These  actions  infuriated  hog  growers,  who 
naturally  want  high  prices.  Republican 
constressmen  and  asp:rants  for  House  and 
Senate  seats  In  the  Midwest  leaped  into  tlie 
fruy  with  enthusiasm,  charging  Freeman 
with  selling  out  the  farmers  he  supposedly 
represents  In  his  cabinet  poet. 

His  next  public  appearances  were  de- 
signed to  offset  these  attacks,  and  he  backed 
away  from  responsibility  lor  the  low  price 
pollclee.  Critic*  began  comparing  his  defen- 
sive comments  with  Etatements  he  had  made 
eru-ller.  and  these  did  not  jibe  Making  an- 
otlier  turn  in  public  relations,  Freeman  then 
adopted  the  line  that  even  if  food  prlcee  have 
gone  up,  a\era<;e  earnings  of  consumers  have 
risen  even  higher,  TTils  approach  presumably 
wa,R  supposed  to  satisfy  both  farmers  and 
budget  conscious  housewives  It  left  out  the 
old  people  and  everyone  on  fixed  Incomes  and 
others  ■R^hose  Income  has  not  risen. 

In  trying  to  satisfy  everybody  by  shifting 
from  one  position  to  another  like  a  man  hop- 
ping ab<5Ut  barefooted  on  hot  coals.  Freeman 
has  wound  up  in  an  unenviable  position, 
F'arm  resentment  persists  and  public  con- 
fidence m  tlie  credibility  of  his  statements 
has   been   reduced. 

In  his  semantic  gjTatlons,  however.  Free- 
man without  doubt  has  been  acting  on  cues 
from  the  big  boss  in  the  White  Hoiose,  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  The  President  In  his  love  of 
coiL-ieusus  tries  to  offer  a  gesture  here  and  a 
gesture  there  to  damp  down  signs  of  political 
disaffection  among  farmers,  consumers,  un- 
ions and  other  groups.  L.B.J,  has  pulled  the 
strings  and  Freeman  has  haa  to  react  accord- 
ingly, even  though  it  puts  him  In  a  poor  light 
personally. 

He  Uikes  the  blame  for  pwUcles  which  go 
sour,  but  leaves  the  credit  for  any  successes 
to  the  man  in  the  White  House. 

|Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star,   May   5,   1966] 
The  Farmers  and  Inflation 

Republican  congressmen  and  farm  orga- 
nizations have  been  lambasting  the  admin- 
istration over  attempted  cutbacks  In  the 
agricultural  budget  and  over  some  state- 
ments by  top  officials.  That  many  Demo- 
cr.its  also  are  critical  wa.s  shown  last  week 
when  the  House  more  than  restored  the  cuts. 

Of  course,  there  Is  sometimes  more  than 
meets  the  eye  In  Washington  Told  by  a 
president  to  trim  a  budget,  a  cabinet  officer 
may  reduce  popular  Items  In  the  expectation 
that  the  outcry  wUl  Induce  Congress  to  re- 
store the  full  amount. 

That  may  not  have  been  Apiculture  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  technique  but  anyway  the 
Hotise  wanted  the  full  programs  for  school 
milk  and  lunches,  research  and  land  grant 
C/oUege  Instructional  aid.  soil  conservation 
payments,  rural  electrification  loa!:us,  etc. 
For  good  me.a.sure,  the  critics  cont'nue  to 
denounce  tighter  control  on  hide  Imports. 
loo.^er  control  on  cii^fi&e  Imports,  reduced 
mlllt,ary  buying  of  pork 

What  antagonizes  farm  spokesmen  even 
more  Is  the  alleged  effort  to  make  farmers 
the  faJl  guys  for  Inflation.  The  President 
suggested  housewives  buy  cheajjer  foods; 
Freeman  predicted  a  drop  in  food  prices  by 
autumn;  EooDomlc  Adviser  Oardner  AcU«7 


said  the  government  was  selling  CCC  corn 
lo  hold  down  the  price. 

Farm  income  Is  up.  In  Minnesota  last 
month  the  index  of  prices  received  was  the 
best  for  any  April  since  1954,  But  It  was 
still  only  92  per  cent  of  the  1947-49  average 
And  in  terms  of  parity.  American  farm,  prices 
last  month  were  only  80  per  cent  of  that 
magic  goal. 

What  Is  happ>ening  is  that  demand — 
djmestic  and  export^ — is  catching  up  with 
some  lines  of  farm  production  Such  con- 
ditions tend  to  improve  the  farmer's  lot. 
But  not  very  fast. 


(From  the  Rock  County  Star  Herald,  June 
2.   1966] 

Freeman  Loves  Those  $2,400  Telegrams 

(By  Al  Mcintosh,  editor) 

Right  now  the  farmers  prayer  should  be 
"Lord  preserve  us  from  our  friends,  we  can 
take  care  of  our  enemies" 

It  seems  that  those  who  should  be  the 
farmer's  friends  are  ripping  him  down  the 
middle. 

The  farmer  get*  It  full  blast  lately  iram  all 
his  supposed  friends. 

He  wasn't  happy  about  the  fact  that  the 
new  minimum  wage  coverage  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  485,000  farm  hands,  hiking 
his  costs. 

He  Isn't  a  bit  happy  that  the  state  agri- 
culture directors  and  the  thousands  of  com- 
mitteemen are  going  to  be  propaganda 
mouthpieces  in  behalf  of  Freeman  and 
Johnsoh. 

He  isn't  a  bit  happy  when  he  notes  that 
Freeman  replied  t.o  criticism  from  30  House 
members  via  a  seven  page  telegram. 

Freeman's  propaganda  reply  could  have 
been  sent  via  the  malls  for  free.  In  using 
the  7  page  telegram  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
was  »2,400. 

With  this  sort  of  attitude  Freeman  Is  not 
working  for  the  taxpayers  anjinore  than  he 
ha.":  been  working  for  the  farmers  We  have 
always  thought  that  the  determining  factor 
as  to  whether  a  politician  was  a  friend  of  the 
farmer  was  Is  It  the  man  who  works  for  a 
compulsory  program  that  the  farmer  rejects 
or  is  It  the  man  who  fights  for  a  program 
that  the  farmer  wants? 

The  Freeman -Johnson  policy  has  been  to 
callously  dump  farm  commodities  on  the 
market  to  force  down  prices. 

The  Freeman -Johnson  policy  has  been  to 
open  up  the  gates  to  imports  of  foreign 
cheeses. 

The  FYeeman -Johnson  policy  has  been  to 
Increase  the  import  quotas  for  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  beef 

The  Freeman -Johnson  policy  has  been  to 
p::t  an  embargo  on  hides. 

The  Freeman -Johnson  policy  has  been  to 
make  big  p.^yment?  tC'  the  textile  manufac- 
turers to  offset  cotton  price  increases — then 
let  the  manufacturer  Increase  his  prices 

The  Freeman-Johnson  policy  has  been  to 
ban  the  purchase  of  pork  for  our  armed 
service.' 

The  FYeeman-Johnson  policy  has  been  to 
stnf!;:e  out  the  farmer  as  the  villain  In  the 
Inflation  spiral. 

The  Freeman-Johnson  policy  has  been  to 
say  that  farm  prices  are  too  high  and  to 
gloat  whP-1  they  start  to  come  down. 

The  Freeman-Johnson  jKillcy  has  been  to 
claim  that  the  farmer  has  had  a  50  per  cent 
Income  Increase  since  Freeman  took  over. 
,  Will  the  farmer  who  hat  had  a  50  per  cent 
Increase  In  real  income  p!e..se  stand  up"! 

How  dumb  do  they  think  that  the  farmer 
can  be?  When  he  looks  at  his  check  stubs  as 
to  what  he  pays  and  at  hie  rerorc  book  for 
what  he  gets  back  he  should  know  the  b'.tter 
truth.  If  he  is  easily  "conned"  by  the  polit- 
ical appointees  in  the  agricultural  offices  who 
are  going  to  have  to  get  out,  armed  with 
their  propaganda  kits,  on  a  Job  to  sell  the 
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farmers  that  Fre*man  and  Johnson  really  are 
their  friends,  then  he  has  only  himself  to 
blame. 


[Prom   the   Mapleton    (Minn.)    Blue   Earth 
County  Knterprtse.  Jliiy  S,  1966] 

A    Sao    ArrAlK 

(W.  C.  Dobbs,  editor) 

(Prom  the  editorial  .page  of  Beef  MagMilne) 

Recent  government  actions  and  state- 
ments by  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
Of  Agriculture  Freeman  offer  rather  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  they  have  an  almost  total 
disregard  for  agriculture  In  their  grandiose 
schemes  of  manipulating  the  economy  to 
flt  their  whims. 

If  the  record  revealed  only  one  or  two  In- 
stances where  a  decision  or  objective  was 
set  which  adversely  affected  agriculture  It 
could  at  least  be  excused  on  the  grounds 
that  no  human  cau  be  100  percent  correct. 

However,  the  record  clearly  shows  a  con- 
sistent effort  to  knock  agriculture  down  by 
pursuing  a  course  of  action  which  Is  detri- 
mental to  Its  Interests. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  things  which 
have  been  dcme  or  are  contemplated — meat 
Imports,  transfer  cf  meat  Inspection  costs, 
cutback  In  agricultural  research  funds,  the 
hide  export  license  and  quota  deal,  the  for- 
mation of  the  Consumer  Marketing  Service, 
reduction  in  expenditures  for  certain  meats 
and  butter  for  the  military,  and  the  antl- 
agrlculture  statements  made  recently  by 
Johnson  and  Freeman. 

Nearly  everyone  Is  aware  that  the  admin- 
istration was  violently  opposed  to  limiting 
the  amount  of  meat,  particularly  beef,  that 
could  be  Imported,  even  though  Imports 
were  severely  depressing  cattle  prices.  Only 
by  diligent  and  strenuous  effort  were  the 
cattlemen  able  to  Anally  force  the  adminis- 
tration to  capitulate  and  allow  a  workable 
Import  to  come  Into  being. 

The  transfer  of  meat  inspection  costs 
from  the  government  treasury  onto  the  In- 
dustry I  which  means  producers)  has  been 
hanging  fire  for  over  a  year.  Whether  the 
Industry  can  overcome  this  threat  is  not  yet 
known.  If  a  victory  Is  won  here  It  will 
mean  a  long,  hard  fight  and  one  that  must 
have  complete  cooperation  from  feeders, 
cow-calf  men,  packers  and  others  with  an 
Interest  la  the  meat  Industry. 

There  can  be  no  Justification  of  the  ad- 
ministrations claims  that  Inspection  adds 
value  to  the  pruducts  or  that  consumers  will 
foot  the  bill  for  the  inspecyon  cost.  The 
latter  Idea  Just  wont  happen. 

Another  point  to  re-enforce  the  thought 
that  the  administration  Is  bent  on  cutting 
agriculture  down  Is  the  federal  budget  pro- 
posed to  slash  Instruction  and  research 
funds  to  the  68  land-grant  Institutions  by 
820  million  and  shift  $10  million  from  the 
cooperative  extension  program  to  a  federal 
allocation  system. 

This  cut  would  materially  reduce  the 
teaching  program  In  agricultural  schools  at 
a  time  when  there  la  an  ever-increasing  de- 
mand  for   trained  agricultural  personnel. 

Agricultural  research  funds  would  be 
Whacked  $8.5  million,  which  would  certainly 
be  a  serious  blow  when  all  Indications  are 
that  we  must  find  better  means  of  produc- 
ing the  Increasing  volume  of  food  that  will 
be  required  by  a  growing  population. 

Clamping  controls  on  hide  exports  Is  an- 
other example  of  price  suppression  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  Last  year  about  13 
million  hides  worth  about  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  were  exported. 

Under  the  quota  system  set  up  by  the 
Commerce  Department,  only  8.9  million  hides 
can  be  exported  this  year.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  edict  has  been  to  tumble  bide 
prices  and  substantially  lower  the  return  on 
live  cattle. 

It  Is  Indeed  strange  that  this  action  was 
taken   because   at   the   time   of  the   Import 


controversy,  then  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  Hodges  told  feeders  to  "quit  whin- 
ing" about  Imports  and  develop  export 
markets. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reason  for 
the  hide  export  limit  was  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  shoes,  yet  the  price  of  the  leather 
that  goes  Into  a  pair  of  910  shoes  Eunounts  to 
only  about  69  cents.  Somehow  that  line  of 
reasoning  just  doesn't  bold  up  too  well,  to 
our  way  of  thinking,  particularly  In  light  of 
an  announced  shoe  price  Increase  of  about 
8  percent  to  take  place  later  this  year. 

Creation  of  the  Consumer  Marketing  Serv- 
ice Is  another  piece  of  evidence  Indicating  the 
administration  Is  not  particularly  concerned 
about  agriculture,  after  all  It  doesn't  produce 
many  votee. 

Urban  consumers,  however,  are  another 
story.  They  turn  out  a  lot  of  voters  and 
that  Is  what  politicians  are  most  Interested 
In  garnering — so.  presto,  we  have  a  Con- 
sumer Marketing  Service. 

This  brings  us  to  the  statement  recently 
made  by  Johnson  and  Freeman. 

Freeman,  during  a  Cost  Reduction  Awards 
Ceremony  In  Washington  In  early  April,  said 
he  was  happy  to  report  "the  average  price 
of  all  farm  products  has  declined  and  for 
some  products  the  decline  has  been  relatively 
sharp." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  happy  to 
report  farm  prices  are  lower?  Who  Is  he 
working  for?  It  doesn't  appear  to  be  agri- 
culture! 

At  the  same  time  he  said.  "We  expect  av- 
erage prices  of  all  farm  products  to  be  6  to 
10  percent  lower  next  fall  and  winter  than 
they  are  today. 

"If  the  food  Industry  will  respond  quickly 
to  lower  farm  prices,  retail  prices  to  con- 
sumers will  diminish.  This  requires  respon- 
sible action  by  the  management  of  our  food 
marketing  firms — with  no  benefit  accruing 
to  the  consumer." 

We  aren't  particularly  concerned  about  the 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the  consumer — 
but  we  do  think  It's  far  past  time  when  some- 
one should  be  worrying  about  whether  the 
agricultural  producers  of  this  nation  are  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  they  deserve. 

Only  recently  have  farm  prices  advanced  to 
a  r>olnt  where  a  reasonable  profit  can  be 
achieved.  Whiit  Is  so  terrible  about  farmers 
making  a  profit?  Or  does  the  government 
hierarchy  think  agriculture  should  subsidize 
consumers,  labor  and  Industry  forever? 

It  was  distressing  to  hear  the  President 
make  a  plea  on  TV  recently  that  housewives 
buy  low  priced  cuts  of  meat  or  substitutes  so 
that  prices  would  come  down  and  thus  help 
control  Inflation. 

Decent  prices  for  livestock  didn't  spawn 
the  Infiatlon  he  Is  so  concerned  about,  rather 
It  Is  his  own  lll-concelved  spending  programs 
that  are  resp>onslble.  How  about  cutting 
back  on  some  of  those? 

With  each  new  action  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment It  Is  Increasingly  clear  that  agriculture 
Is  either  forgotten  or  used  as  a  whipping  toy, 
whichever  happens  to  be  appropriate  at  tlie 
time. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  burden  of  keeping 
agriculture  progressing  has  fallen  to  those 
engaged  In  It  and  that  In  the  future  we  will 
not  only  have  to  fight  the  problems  of 
weather,  disease,  weeds,  and  insects,  but  also 
our  government.  It  Is  Indeed  a  sad  state  of 
affairs. 

I  Prom  the  St.  Paul   (Minn.)    Ploneer-Preas, 

Mays.  1966) 

Sbcokd  Thottohts  Abottt  Po«k 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
apparently  has  had  second  thoughts  about 
whetlier  the  federtd  government  should  buy 
p>ork  or  not.  Last  wesk  Freeman  subordl- 
natea  told  Defense  Department  offldaU  tbat 
they  should  continue  their  curtailment  ot 
port  piuxhasea. 


Defense  ordered  the  cutback  In  Febnury 
because  of  jjork  shortages  and  higher  pork 
prices.  The  move  was  labelled  by  the  John, 
son  administration  at  the  time  ae  anti-infla- 
tionary. In  a  letter  to  several  Iowa  coogrtsi- 
men  last  week,  Deputy  Defense  Secietsn 
Cyrus  Vance  Indicated  the  order  would  r«- 
mialn  In  force  until  Septemt>er  despite  a«ni»ii 
decline  In  pork  prices  recently. 

A  Defense  spokesman  said  the  Vance  letter 
was  based  uix)n  advice  given  by  Freeman'a 
depjartment. 

This  week,  however,  Freeman  asked  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  to  resume 
pork  purchases.  In  a  letter.  Freeman  said 
that  hog  prices  were  down  about  20  per  cent 
from  January  and  that  pork  prices  also  wer« 
lower.  "Prices  may  Increase  seasonally  dur- 
ing the  next  two  or  three  months,  but  we 
expect  that  prices  later  this  year  will  be  belo* 
current  levels,"  Freeman  wrote. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Interpreted 
the  Freeman  letter  to  suggest  that  purchas« 
be  resumed  In  late  July  or  August. 

Why  the  Inconsistency?  Why  the  sudden 
change? 

Sen.  Jack  Mellhi,  Iowa  Republican,  with 
whom  Vance  corresponded,  attributed  the  In- 
consistency to  a  communications  breakdown. 
"It  looks  as  though  the  right  hand  does  not 
know  what  the  left  hand  Is  doing,"  he  com- 
mented. 

We  don't  think  so.  The  move  was  a  calcu- 
lated one  to  recoup  the  political  losses  which 
the  administration  suffered  because  of  the 
initial  order  on  pork  and  the  efforts  to  saddle 
the  farmer  with  some  of  the  blame  for  In- 
flationary pressures.  We  suspect  that  Pr«l- 
dent  Johnson  through  Vice  President 
HiTMPHazT  suggested  that  FYeeman  overrule 
the  pork  buying  order  for  the  sake  of  the 
administration's  Image  w^th  an  Important 
segment  of  the  nation's  population  For 
once.  Freeman  himself  got  caught  In  the 
price  squeeze. 

[From  the  Murray  County  Herald.  June  9. 

1966] 
DoTTBT  IP  He's  That  Pofulak  in  Rusal  AMMts 

TODAT 

(By  John  Weber,  editor) 

President  Johnson,  the  Gallup  Poll  says. 
Is  currently  enjoying  less  public  popularity 
than  at  any  time  since  he  took  over  the  reins 
of  government  Only  46  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple lend  their  approval  to  the  way  he  1* 
handling  his  Job  as  president. 

The  Herald  doubts  that  Pres.  Johnson 
would  receive  4<5  percent  of  the  vote  In  rural 
America  were  an  election  to  be  held  tomor- 
row Between  his  own  questionable  com- 
ments regarding  the  price  of  food  and  flber 
as  a  major  contributory  factor  toward  In- 
flation and  the  equally  questionable  behavior 
of  his  secretary  of  agriculture,  he  certainly 
cannot  have  endeared  himself  to  the  non- 
metrop>olltan  residents  of  the  nation. 

This  "rural  revolt  "  plus  widespread  dl«- 
satlsfactlon  with  the  progress  of  our  action 
In  Vietnam  undoubtedly  have  contributed 
to  Johnson's  slipping  ptopularlty.  But  the 
part  that  never  ceases  to  amaze  us  Is  how  the 
president  led  himself  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  has  quite  obvlotisly  reached  A  rancher, 
he  should  be  aware  of  the  problems  of  pro- 
ducers of  food  and  fiber.  After  many  yes" 
In  government,  he  has  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  nation's  economl.'ts  have  long 
claimed  agriculture  never  has  received  Itt 
rlghtfiU  share  of  the  national  Income  based 
on  the  labor  and  Investment  involved.  Tei 
he  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  fur- 
ther depress  agriculture  prices  and.  in  ef- 
fect, to  hasten  the  migration  of  young  peo- 
ple off  the  farms  of  America. 

Add  this  to  the  mees  In  southeast  A^ 
and  we  strongly  doubt  that  46  percent  of  the 
people  in  rural  America  think  much  of  um 
way  In  which  Mr.  Johnson  U  handling  M 
Job.    In  fact,  If  he  enjoys  that  much  support 
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In  our  area  we  must  have  a  tremendous  num- 
ber o'  pecple  here  who  neither  read,  listen 
or  watch  television — In  addition  to  the  de- 
clining number  of  die-hards  who  simply  ap- 
prove ol  whatever  he  does  Just  becuuse  he's 
g  Democrat. 


INCREASING  THE  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  THE  CAPE  COD  NATIONAL 
SE.\SHORE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KrrTHi  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn-sylvaula? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  13.- 
700  acips  remain  to  be  acquired  for  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  while  only 
$1  million  of  the  original  authorization 
remains.  If  the  total  27.700  acres  which 
we  m  Congress  authorized  for  the  sea- 
Shore  IS  to  be  acquired,  a  fuilher  au- 
thorization of  funds  will  be  necessary. 

Therefore.  I  am  filing  a  bill  today  to 
amend  the  act  which  created  the  sea- 
shore by  increasing  fund.s  for  land 
acquisition  from  $16  to  $28  million. 
Many  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  at 
the  hearings  on  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  could  say.  "I  told  you  so." 
They  agreed  that  the  prc^xjsal  was  much 
more  exix-nsive  than  the  Park  Service 
estimat-ed.  I  mention  this  now  both  to 
encouraee  us  to  proceed  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  other  proposed  parks  and  sea- 
shores and  to  encourage  the  Members  to 
look  realistically  at  projected  costs  of 
future  parks. 

The  increased  authorization  is  now 
.lecessarj-.  at  least  in  part,  because  of 
considerable  increases  in  the  price  of  sea- 
shore land.  Many  of  these  price  in- 
creases are.  no  doubt,  attributable  to  the 
existence  of  the  national  seashore.  In- 
crea.'ip.';  are  inevitable,  however,  because 
there  \s  only  a  limited  amount  of  choice 
land  for  our  growing  population. 

Conpre.':.';  must  promptly  authorize  and 
appropriate  the  money  to  acquire  the 
remaining  land  before  prices  expand  any 
further.  An  excerpt  from  an  article  in 
the  Boston  Globe  of  May  22.  1966,  by 
Staff  Writer  Earl  Banner  Illustrates  the 
urgency  of  the  situation: 

Tax  payers  In  Harwlck  (on  Cape  Cod)  are 
In  the  process  of  acquiring  a  "conservation 
»rea"  t.^ey  decided  they  needed  after  a  Bos- 
ton area  devtloper  unveiled  plans  for  putting 
♦00  houses  thereon. 

They  c  .uld  have  bought  the  whole  200- 
&c.'e  stretch  of  undeveloped  marsh  and 
»ood;and  for  $15,000  four  years  ago.  accord- 
ing to  one  real  estate  man. 

'Now  they  are  going  to  have  to  raise  $250.- 
000  for  the  same  area."  he  said  "Thafs 
*bats  luippenlng  down  here  now.  E\-ery 
«quare  inch  of  Cape  Cod  has  suddenly  at- 
J*ined  ni-*'  values.  There's  only  so  much 
Cape  Ccxi  und  everybody  In  the  country.  It 
•Mms.  w.mts  to  own  a  piece  of  It." 

This  is.  admittedly,  one  of  the  more 
startling  increases,  but  the  fact  is  that 
on  the  cape  as  well  as  In  other  seashore 
»i"eas.  land  prices  are  going  up  and  will 
continue  to  do  so 


Sixty  million  Americans  live  within 
relatively  easy  access  of  Cape  Cod. 
These  people  present  a  threat  to  the 
very  existence  of  this  scenic  area.  At  the 
same  time  this  is  an  opportunity  for  city 
dwellers  to  enjoy  the  unspoiled  natural 
beauty  of  the  cape  if  we  make  the  effort 
to  preserve  it.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
give  prompt  approval  to  this  increased 
authorization  so  the  rest  of  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Sea.5hore  can  be  acquired  with 
a  minimum  of  delay  and  exr>ense. 


ESTABLISHING  A  NEW  EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HoLiFiELD]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R 
15963.  establishing  a  new  executive  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  was  ordered 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  on  Wednesday,  June  29, 
by  a  vote  of  30  to  4.  This  vote,  I  am  sure, 
augurs  well  for  this  important  legislation 
which  may  reach  the  House  for  action  in 
late  July.  H.R.  15963  is  a  clean  bill  that 
represents  a  substantial  rewriting  of 
H.R.   13200,  originally   introduced. 

As  you  recall,  the  President  proposed 
the  new  Department  In  his  message  to 
Congress  on  March  2  and  submitted  a 
draft  of  legislation  which  was  Introduced 
as  H.R.  13200.  In  his  message  the  Presi- 
dent cited  the  amazing  grow^th  of  our 
transportation  system  since  the  Nation 
was  founded.  He  noted  that  there  are  In 
the  United  States  today  90  million  motor 
vehicles  and  97.000  private  and  commer- 
cial aircraft.  The  manufacture  of  trans- 
portation equipment  is  a  most  important 
segment  of  our  economy.  In  addition, 
over  2'-2  million  men  and  women  earn 
their  livelihoods  by  moving  people  and 
goods.  There  are  few  activities  that  are 
more  Important  to  us  all.  Our  popula- 
tion is  growing  at  a  tremendous  pace  and 
the  demand  for  transportation  is  grow- 
ing In  comparable  fashion.  The  Presi- 
dent said: 

If  the  growth  of  our  transport  Industries 
merely  keeps  pace  with  our  current  economic 
growth,  the  demand  for  transportation  will 
more  than  double  in  the  next  20  years. 

He  also  pointed  out  the  shortcomings 
of  our  transportation  system  and  the 
many  dlEQculties  we  face.  As  examples 
of  these,  he  referred  to  our  highway 
death  toll  from  accidents  running  50,000 
a  year,  and  our  frustrating  and  wasteful 
traffic  congestion.  He  posed  the  para- 
dox of  producing  fast  and  efficient  air- 
craft and  our  inability  to  move  passen- 
gers to  and  from  airports  In  the  time  It 
takes  those  aircraft  to  fly  hundreds  of 
miles. 

The  President  concluded  that  a  neces- 
sary step  that  must  be  taken  is  to  bring 


together  the  executive  functions  of  our 
transportation  agencies  in  a  single  co- 
ordinated Instrument  of  Government. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  establishing  a 
Department  of  Transportation  that  will 
bring  together  almost  100,000  employees 
and  almost  $6  billion  in  Federal  funds 
now  devoted  to  transportation.  The  ex- 
tensive hearings  held  by  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization confirmed  these  facts  and  led 
us  to  concur  in  the  President's  conclu- 
sion. 

The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  made  a  number  of 
changes  to  the  original  bill  which  were 
the  result  of  careful  analysis  of  the  bill 
and  the  testimony  of  the  many  witnesses 
we  heard.  We  believe  the  product  the 
House  will  receive  is  greatly  improved 
over  the  original  draft  received  from  the 
executive  department.  Not  everj-  sug- 
gestion could  be  accepted,  of  course,  and 
some  will  still  be  dissatisfied  but  we  have 
here  a  measure  that  can  be  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

The  committee  has  made  an  earnest 
effort  to  preserve  the  existing  preroga- 
tives and  procedures  of  the  congressional 
and  the  executive  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment structure  in  creating  a  new 
Cabinet-level  Department.  We  believe 
we  have  succeeded  in  our  efforts.  We  ex- 
pect to  file  a  detailed  report  on  the  fin- 
ished bill  on  July  15. 

I  will  explain  the  principal  features  of 
the  bill  and  the  substantive  changes  the 
committee  made. 

POWERS  AND  DCTHS  OF  THE  SECRETAHT 

The  Secretary  is,  of  course,  the  princi- 
pal officer  of  the  Department  and  all 
functions  created  or  transferred  ^^ill  be 
lodged  in  him.  This  accords  with  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations 
that  the  power  of  the  department  head 
be  commensurate  with  his  responsibili- 
ties. The  Secretary  will  exercise  leader- 
ship under  the  direction  of  the  President 
in  transportation  matters  within  the 
Government.  He  will  develop  policies 
and  programs  but  we  added  the  require- 
ment that  he  may  only  recommend  the 
implementation  of  those  policies  to  the 
President  and  Congress 

We  also  made  certain  that  the  Secre- 
tary could  not  bypass  Congress  in  setting 
transportation  policy  by  adding  the  pro- 
\ision  4(e)  : 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize,  without  appropriate  action  by 
Congress,  the  adoption  or  revision  of  a  na- 
tional transpo.natlon  policy.  Nor  shall  the 
Secretary  promulgrite  investment  standards 
or  criteria  pursviant  to  section  7  of  this  act 
which  are  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with 
Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  standards  or 
criteria  for  transportation  Investments. 

STRCCTTTRI   OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Section  3  sets  up  the  structure  of  the 
Department  as  follows :  It  will  be  headed 
by  a  Secretarj'  with  an  Under  Secretary, 
four  Assistant  Secretaries,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  and  a  gen- 
eral counsel. 

All  of  the  assistant  secretaries  will 
sen'e  in  staff  capacities.  We  added  to  the 
bill  four  operating  divisions:  A  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  a  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration,  a  Federal  Maritime 
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Administration,  and  a  Federal  Aviation 
Admirilstration.  Though  the  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  give  full  coi^ideratlon  to  the  need  for 
operational  continuity  of  transferred 
functions,  we  did  this  to  further  assure 
the  modal  Interests  that  the  administra- 
tion of  their  activities  would  not  be  sub- 
merged nor  lost  in  the  Department. 

The  operating  heads  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  conflrmed  by  the 
Senate  and  will  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary.  Thus,  they  will  have  the 
status  their  positions  demand.  We  also 
added  to  the  bill  an  Office  of  Accident 
Investigation  which  will  initially  Investi- 
gate the  major  accidents  now  investi- 
gated by  the  Bureau  of  Safety  in  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  OfBce  will 
be  independent  of  the  aviation  division 
of  the  Department  and.  hence,  is  unlikely 
to  be  Influenced  in  its  investigations  to 
cover  up  for  any  shortcomings  in  the 
division  which  might  have  been  a  factor 
In  the  accident.  The  establisliment  of 
this  office  should  ease  fears  expressed  by 
the  aviation  industry  during  the 
hearings. 

NATIONAL  SATtrrr  transpo«tation  board 

A  principal  emphasis  of  the  new  De- 
partment will  be  safety  and  accident 
prevention.  The  major  Instrument  to 
implement  this  purpose  will  be  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Transportation  Board. 
The  Board  will  be  Independent  of  the 
Secretary,  its  members  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  it  will  employ  Its  own  staff,  in- 
cluding hearing  examiners,  and  prepvare 
its  own  rules,  regulations  and  procedures. 
It  will  carry  out  the  Secretary's  func- 
tions of  determining  probable  cause  of 
trarxsportatlon  accidents  and  reviewing 
on  appeal  actions  on  certificates  or  li- 
censes. 

The  Board  will  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  and  make  reports 
to  Congress  on  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents. It  will  conduct  special  safety 
studies:  it  may  require  the  Secretary  to 
report  on  any  or  all  accidents  as  it  may 
determine  and  to  initiate  specific  acci- 
dent investigations.  It  may  arrange  for 
the  personal  participation  of  its  members 
or  staff  In  any  accident  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Department. 

The  original  bill  was  somewhat  vague 
on  the  status  of  the  Board  and  the  func- 
tions it  would  carr\-  out  The  committee 
has  made  these  specific  and  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  Board  the  powers  wc 
feel  are  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties. 
We  also  enhanced  its  status  by  placing 
Its  Chairman  at  ?rade  levels  in  the  Fed- 
eral executive  salary  schedule  compa- 
rable to  those  of  other  Ixjards  and  com- 
missions. 

invbstmxnt  standards  and  cariERiA 

As  most  Members  are  well  aware,  sec- 
tion 7  gives  the  Secretar>'  the  duty  to 
develop  standards  and  criteria,  consist- 
ent with  national  transportation  policies, 
for  the  formulation  and  economic  evalu- 
ation of  all  proposals  for  the  investment 
of  Federal  funds  in  transportation  facili- 
ties or  equipment.  The  magnitude  of 
Federal  activities  in  this  area  and  the 
billions  of  dollars  expended  make  It  im- 
perative that  standards  be  adopted  tak- 


ing into  consideration  the  various  modes 
of  transportation  and  other  factors  in- 
evitably involved.  We  recognize  this  as 
an  important  matter  and  understand 
the  concern  expressed  by  some  Members. 

First  of  all.  there  are  significant  activi- 
ties that  are  excepted  from  these  stand- 
ards. They  are:  grant-in-aid  programs 
such  as  the  construction  of  highways  and 
airports;  defense  features  of  civil  trans- 
portation; and  Interoceanlc  canal;  the 
Government's  own  transportation  facili- 
ties and  foreign  aid  programs.  These 
exceptions  make  It  clear  that  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  may  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose. 

By  amendment  in  the  full  committee 
we  also  excepted  water  resource  projects 
from  the  standards  and  criteria  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary.  The  commit- 
tee felt  that  further  study  should  be 
given  to  this  complex  matter.  The 
standards  and  criteria  developed  by  the 
Secretary  must  be  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  beforehand  he  must  publish 
them  in  the  Federal  Register  to  give  in- 
terested parties  and  the  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  study  them  and  present 
their  views  to  the  Secretarj'. 

TBANSTTRS    TO    THE    DEPARTMENT 

The  following  agencies  and  functions 
are  being  traiisferred  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment; 

First.  The  Office  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Transportation, 
and  Its  policy,  program,  emergency 
transportation,  and  research  staffs. 

Second.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  It 
administers — to  become  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 

Third.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
with  its  functions  in  aviation  safety,  pro- 
motion, and  Investment — to  become  the 
Federal  Aviation  Adn^iinistratlon. 

Fourth.  The  Coast  Guard  whose  prin- 
cipal peacetime  activities  relate  to  trans- 
portation and  marine  safety,  to  be  trans- 
ferred as  a  unit  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. As  in  the  past,  the  Coast 
Guard  will  operate  as  part  of  the  Navy  in 
time  of  war. 

Fifth.  The  Maritime  Administration 
with  Its  construction  and  operating  sub- 
sidy programs— to  become  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration. 

Sixth.  The  safety  functions  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  responsibil- 
ity for  investigating  and  determining  the 
probable  cause  of  aircraft  accidents  and 
its  appellate  functions  related  to  safety — 
to  go  to  the  Secretary  and  then  delegated 
to  the  National  Safety  Transportation 
Board  or  the  Office  of  Accident  Investi- 
gation, as  we  have  outlined  above 

Seventh.  The  safety  functions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  prin- 
cipally the  Inspection  and  enforcement 
of  safety  regulations  for  railroads,  motor 
carriers,  and  pipelines — to  the  Secretary 
and  delegated  for  the  most  pert  to  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration.  By 
amendment  in  full  committee  car  serv- 
ice, per  diem,  and  demurrage  functions 
will  be  retained  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

OTHKE    FXATrRTS    OF    THE    BTLL 

We  have  made  a  careful  effort  to  see 
that  the  rights  of  all  parties  are  fully 
protected  Including  any  existing  statu- 


tory requirement  for  notice,  hearing 
administrative  appeal  or  judicial  review 
and  that  proceedings  before  agencies  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  shall  con- 
tinue before  the  new  Department. 

To  meet  the  suggestions  of  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  wc  included  amone 
the  Secretary's  duties  that  of  promoting 
and  undertaking  research  and  devebp- 
ment  in  noise  abatement,  with  particular 
attention  to  aircraft  noise  We  consider 
this  a  command  to  the  Secretary  to  move 
forward  in  this  important  area  and  ex- 
pect positive  results  to  be  forthcoming 

We  agreed  to  eliminate  from  the  bill 
a  provision  to  create  45  more  supergrade 
poKitions.  Undoubtedly,  these  will  be 
necessary  to  the  department  but  they 
can  be  handled  better  by  separate  legis- 
lation. 

We  also  adopted  an  amendment  to 
make  certain  that  information  compiled 
by  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  was  made  available  to  the  public. 

Creating  a  new  department  Ls  a  very 
serious  matter  and  the  Committee  un- 
dertook its  obligation  In  that  manner 
We  held  many  days  of  hearings,  heard 
numerous  witnesses,  and  read  a  large 
number  of  cohimunications.  The  com- 
mittee has  worked  its  will  and  we  ur?e 
the  concurrence  of  the  House. 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  amend- 
ments made  to  H.R.  15963  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Amendments    Made    to    H  R      15963    Dtruwc 

FVLL    COMMITTTE    MEETING    ON    Jvttt    29 
1      AMENDMENT   TO    ASSURE    AVAILABILITY   Of  IN- 
FORMATION   FROM    NATIONAL   TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY    BOARD 

Page  8.  following  line  7.  add  the  following 
new  subsection  and  renumber  the  subse- 
quent subfiecUons  accordingly: 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  «ut- 
ute.  the  Board  shall  make  public  all  reporw, 
orders,  decisions,  rules,  and  regulations  is- 
sued pursuant  to  sections  5ib)  d  )  and  5|b) 
(2);  and  the  Board  shall  also  make  public 
I  a  I  every  recommendation  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary, (bi  every  special  study  conducted, 
and  (c)  every  action  of  the  Board  requlrim 
the  Secretary  to  take  action  pursuant  to 
section  5(C)    (1),  (2),  (3).  (4).  (5),  and  (7)." 

2.     AMENDMENT     TO     REQITIKE     ANNUAL    REl>ORT» 
BY     NATIONAL    TRANSPORTATION    SAFETY    ROAIB 

Page  8,  lines  13  and  14.  strike  two  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act"  and  In- 
sert  In  ll^u  thereof  "annually" 

Lines  17-19  strike  "An  Interim  report  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  ' 

.1      AMENDMENT    TO    RETAIN    CAR    SERVICE    FCNC- 
TIONS    IN     INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

Page  18,  line  24  to  page  19.  line  5,  strlto 
all  language 

Page  19,  lines  II  through  14  strike  sll 
'language. 

4      TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Page  20.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  subsection."  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "subsection  (e)  " 

5.  AMENDMENTS  TO  EXEMPT  WATER  RESOl'RCl 
PROJECTS  FROM  STANDARDS  AND  CRITERIA.  TO 
OBTAIN  THE  WATER  RESOURCES  COUNCIL'S 
CONCURRENCE.  AND  TO  MAKE  THE  SECRTTAIT 
A   MEMBER  OF  THE  WATER  RESOI'RCES  COCNCH. 

Page  24,  Une  6.  strike  the  word  or"  and 
after  the  word  "asalstance"  sUlke  the  period 
and  add  ".  or  water  resource  project" 

Page  24,  line  6.  strike  out  all  language  fol- 
lowing the  period  through  and  including  the 
period  on  line  14. 
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S.  AMENDMENT  OM  BTXCIAL  STATISTICAL  STUDIES 
Page  34,  line  19.  after  the  word  "and"  and 
before  the  word  "other"  Insert  "special  sta- 
Uiiical  studies  relating  to". 


COMMrTTEE   ON 

Government  Operations, 

June  28,  1966. 

Meuoranovm  on  H.R.  15S63   (A  Clean  Bell 
To  Replace  H.R.  13200)  Establishing  a  De. 

PARTMINT    of    TmANSPORTATION 

HR  15963  resulted  from  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Congress  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  was  introduced  In  the  House  by 
Congressman  Chit  Houfield.  The  bill 
would  esubllsh  a  new  executive  Department 
o!  Transfxjrtatlon  which  would  consolidate 
most  Federal  activities  Involving  transpor- 
tation promotion  and  safety  but  not  eco- 
nomic regulation  which  would  remain  w^lth 
the  regulatory  agencies. 

In  his  Message  to  Congress  on  Transporta- 
tion of  March  3.  1966,  the  President  urged 
the  creation  of  such  a  Department  to  serve 
the  growing  demands  of  this  great  Nation,  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  our  expanding  Industry 
and  to  fulfill  the  rights  of  our  taxpayers  to 
maximum  efficiency  and  frugality  in  Govern- 
ment operations.  The  new  Department 
would  bring  together  almost  100.000  em- 
ployees and  almost  $6  billion  of  Federal 
funds  presently  devoted  to  transportation. 

The  Department  will  be  headed  by  a  Sec- 
retary with  four  assistant  secretaries,  an  as- 
sistant secretary  for  administration  and  a 
yeneral  counsel.  The  principal  operating  di- 
visions will  be  a  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, a  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  a 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  a  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  each  headed  by  an 
administrator  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Coast 
Guard  There  will  also  be  an  Office  of  Acci- 
dent Investigation,  whose  major  responsi- 
bility will  be  to  investigate  major  aircraft 
accidents  but  will  be  Independent  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

The  bill  will  create,  within  the  Dep.qrt- 
ment  a  National  Safety  Transportation 
Board  to  review  Investigations  of  accidents 
and  to  seek  their  causes.  It  will  make  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  and  to  Congress.  In- 
cluding recommendations  for  safetv  legisla- 
tion Specifically,  the  Board  will  carry  out 
the  Secretary's  functions  to  determine 
probable  cause  of  accidents  and  to  review  on 
appeal  certificates  or  licenses  Issued  by  the 
Secretary.  It  will  make  special  studies  of 
safety  and  accident  prevention  and  mav  ar- 
ranee  for  the  personal  participation  of  Us 
members  or  employees  tn  accidents  being  In- 
vestlented  bv  the  Department. 

The  following  agencies  and  functions  are 
being  transferred  to  the  new  Department: 

1  The  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation,  and  Its  Policy, 
n-ogram.  Emergency  Transportation  and  Re- 
search staffs. 

2  The  Bureau  of  Pnbllc  Roads  and  the 
i^eral-Ald-Klghway  Program  It  admlnls- 
lers-to  become  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. 

3  The  Federal  Aviation  Agencv  with  Its 
uinotions  in  aviation  safety,  promotion  and 
investment— to  become  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

4.  The  Coast  Guard  whose  principal  peace- 
time activities  relate  to  transportation  and 
m&rlne  safety,  to  be  transferred  as  a  unit 
nV.?  lu^  Treasury  Department  As  In  the 
^Mu  .,  ^°^*  Guard  will  operate  as  part 
of  the  Navy  In  time  of  war. 

5.  The  Maritime  Administration,  with   Its 
»natrurtlon    and    operating    subsidy    pro- 
rrams-  to    become    the    Federal 
AdminUtratlon. 


Maritime 


T,.nf.     V*'**y  functions  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
n*utlc8  Board,  the  responsibility  for  Investl- 
8»"ng  and  determining  the  probable  cause 
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of  aircraft  accidents  and  Ita  appellate  func- 
tions related  to  safety — to  go  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  then  delegated  to  the  National 
Safety  Transportation  Board  or  the  Office  of 
Accident  Investigation,  as  appropriate. 

7.  The  safety  functions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  principally  the  in- 
spection and  enforcement  of  safety  regula- 
tions for  railroads,  motor  oarriers.  and  pipe- 
lines— to  the  Secretary  and  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration. 

The  bill  will  also  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  develop  standards  and 
criteria,  consistent  with  national  transpor- 
tation policies,  for  the  formulation  and  eco- 
nomic evaluation  of  all  proposals  for  the  In- 
vestment of  Federal  funds  In  transportation 
facilities  or  equipment  with  certain  excep- 
tions listed  in  the  bill.  Standards  and  cri- 
teria involving  water  resource  projects  and 
grant-in-aid  programs  Includmg  highway 
and  airport  construction  were  among  those 
excepted. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary, without  appropriate  action  by  Con- 
gress, to  adopt  or  revise  a  national  trans- 
portation policy. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  summary  of  the 
changes  made  bv  the  Subcommittee  to  the 
original  bill. 

Sum  MART   OF   StTBSTANTTVE    CHANGES   MADE   BT 

H  R.  15963  IN  THE  Transportation  De- 
partment Bill  as  Originallt  Introduced 
I  H.R.     13200)      (References    are    to    H.R. 

15963) 

/    Authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation 

A.  Neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  President 
can  adapt  or  change  National  Transporta- 
tion Policy  without  action  by  Congress. 
(Sec    4ie).  p.  6,  1.  7). 

B.  Secretary's  recommendations  for  im- 
plementation of  National  Transportation 
Policies  must  be  made  to  President  for  per- 
missible administrative  action  within  Con- 
gresslonally  approved  policies  or  to  Oongrees 
for  necessary  legislative  action.  (Sec.  4(a) 
p.  4.  1.  221  . 

C.  Through  consultation,  is  to  coordinate 
transportation  activities  of  other  Federal 
Departments  and  agencies  (Sec.  4(ai,  p.  6, 
1.    4) 

//.  Continuity  of  functions  and 
rrsponsibtlitiej 

A.  Establishes  four  Administrations  (in 
addition  to  Coast  Guard)  in  new  department 
for  aviation,  highways,  railroads  and  marl- 
time.      (Sec.   3(e),  p.  3,   1.     26). 

B.  Heads  of  these  Administrations  to  be 
appointed  by  President  with  approval  of 
Senate:  they  report  directly  to  Secretary. 
(Sec.  3(ei,  p.  4,  1.     3). 

;//    Investment  standards   (section  7) 

A.  Standards  cannot  be  inconsistent  with 
or  contrary  to  law.  (Sec.  4(e).  p.  6,  1.  9). 
Must  be  consistent  with  Congresslonally  ap- 
proved National  Transportation  Policies. 
(Sec.  7(a),  p.  23,  1.    19). 

B.  All  Congresslonally  authorized  grant- 
in-aid  programs  dike  highway  and  airport 
construction  I  exempt  from  standards;  can- 
not touch  highway  trust  fund.  (Sec,  7(a). 
p.  24,  1.     1). 

C.  Secretary  has  to  get  approval  of  Water 
Resources  Council  after  he  prepares  his  re- 
commendations (not  before)  and  he  Is  made 
a  member  of  the  Council.  (Sec.  7(a).  p. 
24,   1.     6). 

D.  Waiting  period  before  the  President 
acts  on  Secretary's  recommendations  dvirlng 
which  time  interested  parties  can  present 
views  on  standards  published  in  Federal 
Register  and  Congressional  Committees  can 
hold  hearings.     (Se:.  7(a) ,  p.  24,  1.    14). 

E.  Corps  of  E&iglneers'  present  procedures 
of  sending  reports  directly  to  Congress  pre- 
served.    (Sec.  7(bl ,  p.  25,  1.     12). 


IV.  Safety 

A  Transfers  CAB  Bureau  of  Safety  to 
newly  established  Office  of  Accident  Investi- 
gation; preserves  present  Independence  from 
FAA.     (S©c.3(f),p.  4,  1.9). 

B.  Strengthens  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  In  Its  role  of  determining  cause 
of  accidents  by  giving  Board  authority  to 

1.  Receive  notification  and  reports  of  acci- 
dents as  it  may  require.  (Sec.  5(c),  p.  7.  1. 
3). 

2  Order  inveetlgations  and  supplementary 
Investigations.      (Sec.  5(c).  p.  7,  1.  3). 

3.  Send  members  and  other  personnel  to 
participate  in  investigations.  (Sec.  5(c),  p. 
7.   1.  3). 

4.  Employ  Its  own  hearing  examiners. 
(  Sec.  5(m) .  p.  11.  1  4) . 

5.  Utilize  available  services  and  facilities  of 
all  Federal  agencies  and.  on  cooperative  basis, 
of  State  and  local  agencies.  (Sec.  6(n).  p. 
11,  1.6)  , 

C  Raises  grade  level  of  chairman  and 
members  to  thoee  of  cooiparable  Boards  (Sec. 
5(1),  p.  10,  1.  6). 

D.  Board  also  empowered  to  make  special 
studies  and  recommendation*  to  Secret«J7 
on  safety  rules  and  Investigation  procedures 
(Sec.  5(c),  p.  7,  1.  3);  required  to  report  to 
Congress  on  effectiveness  of  accident  Inveetl- 
gations. including  recommendations  for  new 
legislation.     (Sec.  5(6),  p.  8,  1.  13). 

V  Rights  of  parties 
Any  existing  statutory  requirement  for 
notice,  hearing  or  other  action  upon  record 
and  for  administrative  appeal  preserved  In 
transfer  of  functions  to  new  department. 
(Sec.   4(c).  p.   6,    1.   20). 

VI.  Noise  abatement 
Research    and    development   shall    Include 
noise  abatement,  ptartlcularly  aircraft  noise. 
(Sec.  4(a) ,  p.  5.  1.  2) . 

VII.    Super  grade  positioris 
Forty-five  proposed  super  grade  positions 

iGS  16.  17  and   18)    ellnalnated.     (Formerly 
in  Sec.  9). 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  814 

Mr.  EDMONE>SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  elections 
are  scheduled  in  South  VietnEun  this 
year.  These  elections  hold  hope  as  a  be- 
ginning of  organized  political  expression 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  At  the 
same  time,  the  elections  contain  many 
potential  pitfalls. 

The  elections  will  have  significance 
only  if  they  permit  meaningful  choices. 
Otherwise  they  will  be  a  mere  sham. 
Only  if  South  Vietnam  begins  to  develop 
politically  will  that  troubled  country  be 
able  to  work  effectively  toward  ending 
its  tragic  war  and  establishing  peace  and 
stability. 

Other  resolutions  have  emphasized  the 
desirability  of  impartial  international 
observers  for  the  elections.  I  am  wholly 
in  accord  with  this  idea,  and  It  is  one  of 
the  points  of  my  resolution. 

But  I  believe,  Mr.  Speake:'.  that  em- 
phasis also  should  be  placed  upon  the 
quality  of  the  elections.    If  the  people 
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of  South  Vietnam  are  encouraged  to  de- 
velop political  processes  the  prospect  for 
constitutional  government  will  be  greatly 
advanced. 

Finally,  my  resolution  pledges  that  the 
United  States  will  honor  the  outcome  of 
the  election  In  South  Vietnam. 

Following  is  the  full  resolution: 

H.  Con.  R£8.  814 

WheretLS  the  United  States  seeks  to  protect 
the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
choose  their  own  government  free  of  co- 
ercion, and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
actively  preparing  for  elections  to  choose  a 
constituent  assembly  to  bring  about  a  more 
representative  government:  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  political  or- 
ganization, political  dialogue  and  political 
choice  la  essential  to  the  growth  of  demo- 
cratic government,  and 

Whereas  the  allegiance  of  the  people  to 
the  Oovernment  of  South  Vietnam  will  be 
strengthened  through  popular  participation 
In  choosing  that  Government;  and 

Where**  It  Is  eaeentlal  to  provide  the  sub- 
stance  as  well  as  the  form  of  free  elections 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam :  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  It  la  the  sense 
of  the  Congress 

1.  That  It  welcomes  the  holding  of  elec- 
tions In  the  territory  of  South  Vietnam. 

3.  That  free  ejections  require  that  all 
people  of  South  Vietnam  be  permitted  to 
take  part  who  are  willing  to  abide  by  the 
election  results  and  who  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  constitutional  processes  which  flow 
from  such  elections. 

3.  That  freedom  to  discuss  and  organize 
by  all  participants  is  essential  to  the  holding 
of  free  elections. 

4.  That  Congress  commends  the  South  Viet- 
nam Oovernment  for  requesting  United  Na- 
tions observers  and  suggests  that  observers 
be  sought  from  appropriate  and  Impartial  In- 
ternational sources  to  oversee  the  elections. 

6.  That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  through  the  leadership  of  the 
President,  with  the  full  support  of  the  Con- 
gress, will  fully  honor  the  election  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
as  expressed  by  their  freely  chosen  govern- 
ment. 


UJ3.  FOREIGN  AID  ONLY  A  FRACTION 
OP  THE  RESOURCES  FOR  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  VivianI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkoord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  Is  only  a  small  measure  of  the 
resources  which  go  Into  modernizing 
economies  of  the  nations  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America.  Actually,  most  of  the 
resources  come  from  the  recipient  coun- 
tries themselves,  in  the  form  of  man- 
power, materials,  public  and  private 
Initiative,  and  funds. 

Sometimes  this  Is  difficult  to  realize 
when  the  Congress  is  aske<?.  for  over  $2 
billion  for  economic  aid  to  nations  many 
thousands  of  miles  away.  But,  put  in 
perspective,  these  dollars — less  than  2 
percent  of  our  Federal  budget  and  only 


about  a  quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  UJ3. 
gross  national  product — represent  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  real  resources 
which  go  into  the  development  of  the 
economies  of  the  recipient  nations. 
Most  of  the  remaining  nine-tenths  comes 
from  the  recipient  countries  themselves. 

Foreign  aid  is  a  psutnership,  and  the 
basis  of  this  partnership — self-help — Is 
the  subject  of  the  following  section  from 
AID'S  presentation  to  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1967: 

Self-help 

"I  recommend  a  Korelgn  Aid  program  to 
help  those  nations  who  are  determined  to 
help  themselves  " 

This  statement  by  President  Johnson,  in 
his  1966  Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on 
Foreign  Aid  plnp>olnts  the  Importance  at- 
tached by  the  Administration  to  an  even 
iflore  rigorous  application  of  self-help  criteria 
than  In  the  ptast. 

Self-help  Is  the  key  to  succeesful  foreign 
aid.  The  United  States  can  only  provide  a 
small  margin  of  the  human  and  material 
reaources  needed  for  development.  The 
major  effort — the  will,  the  leadership,  the 
labor,  and  even  meet  of  the  resources — must 
come  from  the  recipient  nations  themselves. 
In  point  of  fact  It  does.  In  money  termis 
alone; 

20  countries  receiving  major  U.S.  develop- 
ment assistance  Invest,  on  the  average,  six 
dollars  of  their  own  for  every  one  dollar  of 
U.S.  assistance  received.  (Their  six  dollars 
represents  savings  withheld  from  consump- 
tion In  countries  where  gross  national  prod- 
uct p)er  capita  averages  H20  per  year.  The 
added  AID  dollar  comes  from  a  nation  where 
per  capita  GNP  now  stands  at  better  than 
$3,000  per  year.) 

Foreign  aid  which  is  not  based  on  effective 
country  performance  will  largely  be  wasted. 
Yet  the  Job  to  be  done  Is  too  Important  and. 
In  most  cases,  the  time  In  which  to  do  It  la 
too  short  to  permit  waste  in  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Insistence  on  self-help  does  not  mean  in- 
terference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions. It  does  mean,  however,  that  aid  re- 
cipients: 

Should  have  sensible  programs  for  mobiliz- 
ing their  own  resources. 

Should  be  prepared  to  make  and  carry  out 
the  hard,  basic  policy  decisions  for  reforms. 
Improvements,  and  changes  which  will  S4t 
a  country  on  Its  own  feet; 

Should  Improve  their  ability  to  feed  their 
own  people: 

Should  work  to  establish  conditions  which 
stimulate  their  own  people,  as  well  as  In- 
vestors from  abroad,  to  undertake  new  and 
expanded  private  Initiatives; 

Shoxild  embark  upon  the  difficult  task  of 
building  democratic  institutions  to  ensure 
wide  participation  In  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Successful  U.S.  aid  programs  in  Western 
E^rof)e.  Greece,  Taiwan,  and  elsewhere  have 
been  due  to  a  combination  of  the  critical 
margin  of  outside  help  together  with  major 
self-help  efforts  by  the  nations  themselves. 

THC    TAFWAN    EXAMPLE 

The  example  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan,  26th  country  where  U.S.  economic 
aid  programs  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  have  been  brotight  to  an  end.  Is  a  clear 
Illustration  of  this  fact.  A  recent  study  con- 
cluded that  without  American  assistance,  It 
would  have  taken  Taiwan  40  years  to  achieve 
self-supporting  growth — Instead  of  the  15  It 
did.  But  the  same  study  emphasized  that  the 
key  element  In  Taiwan's  success  was  what 
the  country  did  for  Ituilf. 

American  farm  experts  and  American  tools 
and  fertilizer  w«re  Instrumental  in  helping 
Taiwan  effect  one  of  the  world's  most  suc- 
cessful land  reforms  and  achieve  one  of  the 


most  productive  farm  sectors.  But  it  wsi 
the  Chinese  who  carried  out  land  reform  and 
who  taxed  themselves  to  support  a  perms, 
nent  agricultural  research  and  extension 
service  that  could  channel  new  methods  and 
new  tools  to  the  farmers. 

In  the  same  way,  the  help  of  American 
experts  and  the  Initial  supply  of  AID-fl. 
nanced  American  equipment  was  crucial  to 
the  development  of  Taiwan's  thriving  prlTst* 
Industrial  sector.  But  good  advice  and  good 
equipment  would  have  been  of  little  use 
without  the  vrtlUngneas  of  the  Republic  to 
break  with  tradition,  change  archaic  com- 
pany laws,  and  open  capital  sources  to  tta 
new   private   Industrial    entrepreneurs. 

Progress  on  Taiwan's  farms  and  factorlM 
depended,  In  turn,  on  timely,  vigorous  actlun 
to  Improve  health,  education,  transport,  and 
electric  power  supply — and  also  on  the  coun- 
try's ability  to  achieve  competent  civil  ad- 
ministration on  whose  stability  niUUons  of 
individual  farmers  and  businessmen  could 
depend  In  making  their  own  inveotmsnt 
decisions. 

PARTNniSHIP    rOR    I^OGRESS 

Today's  emphasis  on  self-help  in  the  eco- 
nomic aid  program  recognizes  that  succea- 
ful  development  is  always  the  product  of  k 
partnership.  It  Is  not  Just  a  question  of 
good  aid  from  one  partner.  It  is  equally  t 
question  of  good  use  and  sensible  policies  bj 
the  other.  Without  strong  self-help  eflom 
by  our  partners  In  the  developing  world, 
foreign  aid  would  be  only  a  crutch,  helping 
other  countries  to  avoid  their  problemi 
rather  than  solve  them. 

Self-help  begins  at  the  Individual  project 
level  with  cost-sharing: 

Turkey  Is  flnanclng  60  percent  of  the  »340 
mllUon  Keban  Dam  power-lrrlgatlon  project 
on  her  eastern  frontier.  AID  loans  will  fi- 
nance American  materials  and  equipment 
totalling  12  percent  of  the  projects  cost,  and 
the  remaining  28  percent  will  come  from 
other  free  world  donors. 

But  the  partnership  understanding  muit 
go  beyond  sharing  the  costs  of  the  Indlvlduai 
project.  Before  AID  agrees  to  help  establish 
a  teachers'  college,  for  example,  there  muft 
be  a  clear  commitment  that  once  the  project 
Is  finished  and  the  college  Is  built,  staffed. 
and  equipped  It  will  be  assured  a  continuing 
budget  adequate  to  retain  a  trained  staff, 
maintain  facilities,  and  carry  out  the  pur- 
jKwe  for  which  It  was  established.  Increas- 
ingly, project  agreements  go  beyond  the 
project  Itself  to  Insure  that  a  joint  Invest- 
ment makes  sense: 

As  a  condition  for  disbursing  a  $7.7  million 
highway  construction  loan  In  1964,  AID  re- 
quired that  the  Oovernment  of  Afghanlstsn 
first  establish,  equip,  and  budget  funds  for  i 
national  highway  maintenance  department 

The  agreement  governing  an  AID  loan  to 
the  Bolivian  Mining  Bank  to  finance  expsn- 
slon  and  modernization  of  the  private  mining 
Industry  provided  that  no  funds  would  be 
disbursed  pending  major  reform  of  tb* 
country's  mining  code,  a  reorganization  al 
the  Bank  Itself,  and  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  new  mineral  export  tax  laws  to  en- 
courage investment  In  mining.  The  new  cods 
Is  now  In  effect,  the  new  tax  law  has  been 
passed,  and  the  reorganization  is  In  proce« 
of  being  carried  out. 

Influencing  over-all  development  polida 

Good  projects  alone  are  not  enough.  Ai 
shown  by  the  example  of  every  less-developed 
cotmtry  making  progress  today,  development 
la  the  product  of  a  country's  enUre  effort.  » 
Is  a  matter  of  doing  enough,  across  tM 
board,  and  doing  the  right  things  In  concert. 

In  tying  aid  to  self-help  measures,  tlM 
United  States  looks  to  the  level  of  a  '»**'°^ 
total  development  effort,  and  to  the  who" 
complex  of  poUcles  that  affect  developnwot 

The  naoet  significant  self-help  ro^^fTJ 
taken  in  Pakistan  In  recent  years,  which  v» 
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to  s  substantial  rise  in  domestic  savings,  were 
the  passage  In  1963  of  the  largest  tax  Ixicrease 
a  Pakistan's  history  and  the  Import  reform 
d  1964.  TTie  latter.  Instituted  partly  as  a 
r«»ult  «rf  tJ.8.  Initiative,  together  with  In- 
entsed  import  taxes,  made  it  possible  for 
Pakistan  to  remove  controls  over  Imports  of 
laast  raw  materials  and  sp>&re  parts,  with  a 
rvultlng  spurt  In  Industrial  activity. 

■nierc  (ire  clear  limits  to  the  leverage  that 
outside  aid  can  exert  on  another  country's 
poUclfs  No  amount  of  assistance,  however 
large,  can  make  another  Independent  nation 
undertake  changes  It  does  not  want  to  make. 
But  in  practice,  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  major  AID  recipients  is 
tMed  on  an  agreement  sufficiently  close  to 
leave  room  for  bargaining  on  how  to  reach 
development  goals.  Here,  substantial  aid 
ioes  h;ivo  le-.'erage.  Aid  can — and  should — 
be  used  to  persuade  other  countries  to  end 
policies  that  are  not  working  out,  or  under- 
take needed  reforms  or  InveKtments,  and  to 
do  these  things  sc.oner  than  would  otherwise 
happen. 

In  the  past  three  years.  AID  has  pioneered 
&greements  under  which  the  United  States 
and  Its  partners  the  developing  nations  spell 
out  In  specifics  the  terms  of  their  partner- 
ship: precisely  what  AID  will  provide  and 
precisely  what  self-help  the  developing  part- 
ner will  undertake. 

PTogram  loan  agreements 
Often  these  agreements  are  attached  to 
AID  program  loans  Program  Ioan.s  are  made 
to  a  llmltpd  liiimber  of  countries  to  finance 
the  import  of  a  variety  of  American  prod- 
ucts needed  for  general  development^ — such 
things  as  steel  billets;  machine  tools  and 
spare  p.irts  for  a  country's  Industry:  and 
fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  tools  for  Its  farm 
sector. 

A  recent  program  loan  to  an  Asian  country 
tied  disbursement  of  the  loan  to  that  na- 
tion's performance  on  five  financial  targets : 
improved  budgeting,  better  foreign  exchange 
management,  restraints  on  Inflationary 
credit,  better  domestic  revenue  collection, 
snd  increased  domestic  savings.  The  par- 
ties agreed  on  specific  goals  In  each  field. 
with  loan  disbursements  based  on  actual 
performance    In    each    sector. 

Agreemei'.t  of  this  kind  has  also  been 
attached  to  the  negotiation  and  disburse- 
ment of  an  entire  VS.  assistance  "package." 
la  Brazil  and  Chile,  for  example,  mutual 
agreements  on  the  level  of  AID  development 
loans  and  technical  assistance,  and  food  and 
fibre  asslsUnce  under  the  Pood  for  Peace 
Program.  Include  mutual  agreement  on  spe- 
cific steps  to  be  taken  in  tax  and  fiscal  re- 
form, restraint  of  Inflation,  encouragement 
of  the  prhate  sector,  and  the  uses  to  be 
made  of  the  local  currencies  generated  by 
the  loan. 

These  agreements  have  force  because  AID 

has  stocKl  by  them. 

The  first  swch  agreement  In  Latin  America 
•as  the  1963  Bell-Dantas  agreement  In 
Brajai,  which  tied  disbursement  of  a  $400 
mUUon  AED-Treasury-Export  Import-Food 
w  Peace  "package"  to  improved  perform- 
&hce  on  stated  reforms  including  taxation,  a 
reduced  budget  deficit,  and  effective  mone- 
''ry  control.  The  Goulart  government  did 
not  perform.  Brazil's  economy  deteriorated. 
&hd  the  bulk  of  the  U.S.  aid  was  not  re- 
i«Med. 

A  1964  AID  program  loan  agreement  with 
uoombia  conditioned  disbursement  of  a  $46 
ouillon  loan  on  adequate  self-help  perform- 
"ce  A  marked  deterloraUon  In  the  fl- 
nwiclal  and  foreign  exchange  situation  took 
P'ace  la  1964.  and  disbursements  on  the  loan 
were  suspended  In  1966  pending  development 
"1  acequate  Colombian  measures  to  restore 
"nwclal  balance.  No  new  AID  loan  was 
3^^  untu  lato  in  1966  when  the  Co- 
"noisn  Government  showed  renewed  oom- 
"^unent  to  sound  economic  policies. 


A  major  element  in  future  agreements  will 
be  the  question  of  country  policy  and  per- 
formance In  agricultural  development.  For 
many  years  AID  Missions  have  urged  greater 
emphasis  on  larm  Investment  and  changes 
In  agricultural  policy  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. History  has  now  ended  any  debate  in 
the  less-developed  countries  about  whether 
this  Is,  In  fact,  a  priority.  The  size  of  na- 
tional Investments  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  the  workability  of  national  p>ollcles 
on  farm  prices,  marketing,  and  farm-related 
business  must  be  a  priority  self-help  cri- 
terion and  a  major  Item  for  agreement  In  the 
conditions  governing  substantial  assistance 
partnerships  in  the  future. 

In  late  1965,  because  of  India's  mounting 
to<xl  problems,  AID  made  a  $60  million  loan 
for  the  purchase  of  approximately  250.000 
nutrient  tons  of  American  fertilizer.  Dis- 
bursement of  the  loan  was  tied  to  the  pur- 
chafie,  with  Indian  resources,  of  an  adcUtlonal 
300,000  tons  of  nitrogen  nutrient,  and  to  a 
series  of  specific  st^ps  to  streamline  fertilizer 
distribution  and  to  encourage  more  private 
Indian  and  foreign  Investment  In  fertilizer 
production  in  India. 

JOINT  ErrOftTS  WITH  IBRD  AND  IMF 

AID  works  closely  with  the  World  Bank 
(IBRD)  .<ind  the  International  Monetary 
Fuiid  (IMF)  In  determining  the  most  Im- 
portant self-help  measures  to  be  included 
In  these  agreements.  Adherence  to  the  pro- 
visions of  an  IMF  standby  agreement  has 
been  Included  frequently  as  a  major  con- 
dition for  disbursement  of  AID  loans,  as  for 
Afghanistan,  Chile,  and  Tunisia.  AID  and 
the  IMP  are  now  cooperating  on  the  design  of 
a  new  Btabllizatlon  program  for  Korea. 

AID  assistance  to  Ceylon,  resumed  after 
that  country  compensated  nationalized 
American  oil  firms.  Is  tied  closely  to  stablll- 
Eatlon  and  reform  programs  policed  by  the 
IMP  and  the  World  Bank. 

Ceylon's  pledge  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
an  IMF  standby  agreement  forms  the  basis 
for  assistance  from  a  seven-nation  consulta- 
tive group  sponsored  by  the  World  Bank. 
The  World  Bank.  In  turn,  is  responsible  for 
evaluating  Ceylon's  program  requirements 
for  the  donor  group,  which  Includes  the 
United  States,  the  VX...  West  Germany, 
Japan,  Australia,  India,  and  Canada. 

One  of  the  explicit  objectives  which  AID 
has  encouraged  for  World  Bank  consortia 
(for  India  and  Pakistan)  and  consultative 
groups  (for  such  countries  as  Colombia,  Ni- 
geria, Tunisia,  Sudan,  and  Thailand)  Is  to 
highlight  deficiencies  or  dUBrultles  in  the 
country's  over-all  economic  p)erformance. 
In  so  doing,  the  consortium  or  consultative 
group  helps  bring  about  remedial  action  by 
the  developing  countries. 

TKK    am     PROGRAM    IB    CONCKNTRArXD 

Although  economic  assistance  is  proposed 
for  some  70  countries  in  fiscal  year  19<J7,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  AID  program  will  be  di- 
rected to  a  relatively  few  countries  where 
the  need  Is  greatest  or  where  outsuinding 
self-help  performance  shows  substantial 
aid  can  best  be  used. 

92  percent  of  direct  AID  country  assist- 
ance Is  planned  for  20  countries; 

84  percent  of  proposed  Development  Loans 
(Including  loans  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress)  is  planned  for  Just  eight  coun- 
tries: Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  India,  Korea, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey; 

93  percent  of  the  SupjX)rtlng  Assistance 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1967  Is  planned  for 
Just  five  countries:  Vietnam,  Laos,  Korea, 
Jordan,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Viet- 
nam alone  will  account  for  72  percent  of 
planned  Supporting  Assistance. 


CAPTAIN  ROBERTS'  LETTTER 

Mr.    EDM0ND50N.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vivian]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Capt. 
Archie  T.  Roberts  is  a  US.  Army  chap- 
plEiin  on  duty  with  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion in  South  Vietnam.  Before  going  on 
active  duty.  Captain  Roberts  was  pastor 
of  the  Dlxboro  Methodist  Church  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Qary  Woodward,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
has  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  a  mimeo- 
graphed letter  which  Captain  Roberts 
wrote  to  his  many  friends  in  the  Ann 
Arbor  area.  The  letter  describes  how 
one  group  of  American  fighting  men  are 
working  to  build  an  orphanage  for  Viet- 
namese children  in  Ben  Cat.  In  order 
that  the  Members  and  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  might  know  of  his 
work  and  learn  where  contributions  can 
be  sent,  I  am  including  Captain  Roberts' 
letter  and  his  APO  address  at  tills  point 
In  the  Record  : 

Headquarters.     Omcr     of     the 
Chai>lain,    2d    Battalion,    28th 

iNrAISTTRT.      1st      INFANTBT      Dm- 
ETON. 

APO  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  96345. 

April  27. 1966. 

DcAB  Priznds:  Well,  as  was  the  case  last 
time  I  sat  down  to  do  a  mimeo  letter,  right 
after  Christmas,  either  I  do  It  this  way  or 
you  probably  won't  hear  from  me  at  aU.  I 
have  finally  given  up  the  Icea  I  had  earlier 
that  soon  things  would  settle  down  and 
I  would  have  time  to  write  more  i>er8onal 
letters.  There  seems  to  be  no  real  let  up  In 
the  pace  of  life  that  one  leads  here,  and 
from  experience  I  can  truly  sympathize  with 
the  parents  who  write  to  the  chaplain  won- 
dering why  their  boy  doesn't  write  more 
often — Just  ask  Gall  how  even  she  has  had 
to  wait  sometimes. 

In  early  February,  soon  after  my  battal- 
ion commander,  Lt.  Col.  George  Eyster  was 
killed,  which  to  me  personally  was  one  of  the 
roughest  blows  so  far,  I  became  Involved 
in  an  orphanage  building  program  as  the 
project  officer.  This  has  really  had  me  going 
In  circles  but  It  has  been  a  very  rewarding 
experience  as  well.  It  has  given  me  an  c^- 
portunlty  to  travel  around  some  to  see  other 
orphanages  and  to  meet  many  other  people. 
Most  especially.  It  has  given  me  a  chance  to 
work  closely  with  some  very  fine  Vietnamese 
l>eople.  It  has  been  very  encouraging  to  me 
to  hear  first  hand  how  thankful  these  people 
are  Just  for  our  presence  here  and  for  all 
we've  done  for  them — expecially  the  de^ee 
of  freedom  they  already  have  experienced. 

This  project  began  because  we,  as  an 
Army  unit,  wanted  to  do  something  mean- 
ingful for  the  Vietnamese  people  and  at  the 
same  time  establish  a  lasting  memorial  for 
our  dead  comrades  who  gave  their  lives  for 
this  country,  our  country,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  world.  Realizing  that  the  future  of 
this  country  will  be  up  to  the  children  of 
today,  what  better  way  could  we  help  th&n  to 
help  these  poor  needy  children,  many  who 
have  no  home.  This  was  also  fitting  and 
readily  accepted  by  the  men — who  always 
seem  taken  by  children  wherever  they  go. 

Our  first  stop  was  to  ascertain  the  need — 
which  was  real  then  to  get  the  government 
approval  to  go  ahead.  All  of  this  came  very 
soo:i  lis  did  a  promise  for  free  land.  Be- 
cause we  Just  wanted  to  sponsor  an  orphan- 
age by  building  it  and  providing  the  operat- 
ing funds  we  next  tried  to  locate  a  reputable 
group    to     administer    and    supervise    the 
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orphanage      This   finally   came   after   much 
dlacuBslon    from    the    National    Evangelical 
Church    of    Viemam.     ThU    church    body, 
which    la    the    only    significant    Protestant 
Church  group  m  Vietnam,  U  an  out-growth 
of    the    Christian    and    Missionary    Alliance 
over   the  past  half  century      Today  the  C  & 
MA  acta  as  an  adTlaory  group  to  thla  com- 
pletely Vietnamese  controlled  church.     It  Is 
Ideal  that  they  have  accepted  thl«   because 
they  have  experience  In  orphange  work  and 
the    very    best    Interests   of    the    Vietnamese 
people  at  heart.     At  the  present  time  I  am 
trying  to  raise  some  »20,000.  which  not  only 
will  provide  much  of  the  original  construc- 
tion co6t  but  should  also  give  ua  funds  for 
feur   first   year  s   operating   budget  of  M.OOO 
to  $10,000      We  plan  to  begin  with  facilities 
to  care  for  about  100  children  with  probable 
expansion  to  about   250  children  In  the  fu- 
ture.    In  addition   to  the  orphanage  Itaelf 
we  plan  to  have  a  school  so  that  many  of  the 
children  In  the  area  who  cannot  afford  It 
otherwlae    might    get    an    education.     This 
orphanage  and  school  is  to  be  built  at  Ben 
Cat  which  a  short  time  ago  wa«  a  VC  area  on 
one    corner   of    the    previously    feared    Iron 
Triangle.     To   me  this  too  witnesses   to  the 
progress  we've  made  In  the  war  effort — now 
wa  must  also  win  the  hearts  of  these  people. 
Well,   enough   of   that  for  now  but  many 
of  you  have  written  of  your  Interest  In  this 
project  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  help. 
Right  now  the  main  need  Is  financial  but  In 
a  couple  of  months  we  will  also  need  items 
of    clothing,    personnal    care    needs,    school 
supplies   and   many    others.     If   you   or   any 
group  you  represent  are  at  all  interested  in 
helping  out  feel  free  to  let  me  know  and  I 
will  keep  you  informed. 

All  of  my  efforts  have  not  been  In  this  di- 
rection though  because  mv  military  obliga- 
tion Is  still  present  as  before — that  of  pro- 
viding services  anywhere  at  any  time,  visiting 
the  troops  and  going  with  them  on  opera- 
tions (which  have  really  Increased)  to  help 
them  keep  up  their  morale,  counseling  them 
with  their  problems — most  of  which  Interest- 
ingly enough  come  from  home,  not  here — and 
Just  being  a  part  of  the  staff  team  to  keep 
everything  going  smoothly.  In  all,  Just  as  I 
have  mentioned  before.  I  still  find  this  a  very 
rewarding  ministry  even  as  we  begin  our 
eighth  month  I  am  also  thrilled  and  pleased 
with  how  well  the  plain  old  average  Ameri- 
can boy  Is  doing  In  this  situation — It's  an 
honor  Just  to  be  a  part  of  this  whole  effort 
over  here. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  Interesting  things 
for  me  recently  happened  on  Ea«ter  Sunday. 
We  were  on  a  two- week  operation  in  the  Delta 
Country  at  that  time  and  were  moving  a  lot 
so  we  traveled  very  light — no  chaplain's  kit. 
In  fact  all  I  had  was  a  pocket  stole,  prayer- 
book  and  Bible — not  even  a  ctom.  Yet  It 
seemed  to  many  that  our  Sunday  Sunrise 
service  was  stUl  as  me.inlngful  as  ever  and  the 
meesa«;e  of  the  Resurrection  Story  as  we  read 
It  and  sang  It  (Without  musical  accompani- 
ment) seemed  even  more  meaningful  and  real 
In  this  situation.  It  was  a  real  Joy  to  have  so 
many  come  together  to  worship  at  all  the 
services  we  held  In  every  place.  This  Is  all 
Important  but  the  most  Interesting  part  for 
me  was  that  of  flying  by  helicopter  out  to  a 
destroyer  to  provide  its  crew  with  rellglou.s 
services  They  were  giving  us  naval  gun  sup- 
port for  the  operation  and  on  Thursday  we 
received  word  that  they  would  not  have  a 
chaplain  available  so  our  Brigade  Command- 
er. Colonel  Brodbeck  asked  If  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  go  and  of  courFe  I  waa.  We  were  very 
welcome  but  I'm  afraid  a  grrlmy  Army  chap- 
Uln  and  pilot  were  a  sight  on  a  spK>tlese  Naval 
vessel  They  were  .^ure  eager  to  know  too 
how  the  war  was  going  on  dry  land.  But 
even  after  cleaning  up  a  delicious  dinner  I'm 
still  glad  I  didn't  go  Into  the  Navy — no 
offense  to  my  web-footed  friends. 

Previously  I  made  quite  an  lasue  over  get- 
ting used  to  the  heat — well  I  found  out  you 


never  really  completely  accomplish  this  task. 
February  and  March  are  what  they  call  the 
hot  months  In  our  area  and  I  think  probably 
that  Is  correct  with  the  dally  temperatures 
ranging  between  100  and  115  degrees.  Here 
In  April  the  temperature  has  dropped  back 
down  to  the  SO's  and  90'8  but  the  humidity 
haa  really  gone  up  vrlth  the  approaching 
monsoons.  Now  for  the  next  four  months  we 
will  be  In  the  monsoon  season — rain  like  I've 
never  seen  anywhere  The  big  struggle  now 
will  be  to  try  to  keep  everything  from  getting 
moldy.  Somehow  well  survive  It  all  and  look 
back  on  everything  with  a  degree  of  humor. 
Well,  I  think  I  have  gone  on  long  enough 
for  now  or  you'll  get  bored.  I  hope  you  don't 
mind  hearing  from  me  In  a  general  mlmeo 
letter  but  I  assure  you  that  I  am  thinking  of 
everyone  IndlvlduaJly  ae  I  write  It.  We  all 
certainly  appreciate  your  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers for  us  over  here  and  believe  me  It  has 
helped  countless  numbers  of  men  pull 
through.  I  should  get  back  to  the  8tat«8 
sometime  In  October  and  I  hope  Oall  and  I 
win  have  time  to  visit  with  many  of  you  then. 
Sincerely. 

ARCHIB  T.  ROBrBTS. 

Cfiaplain    tCaptain)    -USA.    Battalion 
Chaplain 
PS.— I  was  honored  with  a  quick  promo- 
tion to  Captain  In  January. 


CATALOGS  AND  OTHER  INFORMA- 
TION SOURCES  ON  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  untmlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rrtrssl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  number 
and  scope  of  Federal  and  State  aid  pro- 
grams In  the  past  20  years  has  become 
enonnous  and  complex. 

In  1946.  State  and  local  governments 
spent  a  total  of  $11  billion  to  meet  pub- 
lic needs:  this  year  they  will  spend  $84 
billion.  The  Federal  Government,  in 
1948,  spent  $894  million  to  help  the 
States  and  localities  augment  their  pub- 
lic programs. 

This  year,  around  200  separate  aid 
programs  administered  by  some  21  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  will  call 
for  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $14  bil- 
lion. 

These  programs  are  designed  to  help 
States  and  localities  meet  increasing  de- 
mands for  solutions  to  a  variety  of  so- 
cial, economic,  and  physical  problems. 
However,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  State 
and  local  ofBcials  to  select  and  imple- 
ment those  programs  which  are  most 
relevant  to  local  needs. 

State  and  local  offlcials  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  programs,  as  they 
decide  which  programs  to  implement,  as 
they  coordinate  the  programs  so  that 
they  enhance  the  local  plans  for  orderly 
growth,  and  as  they  cooperate  with  of- 
ficials in  other  jurisdictions  and  levels 
of  government  in  administering  the  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  first  problems  faced  by 
officials  in  undertaking  new  programs  Is 
that  of  obtaining  current  Information 
about  available  assistance.  In  order  to 
alleviate  this  problem,  many  Federal  and 


State  departments  and  bureaus,  associa- 
tions of  public  officials,  and  private  flmu 
have  compiled  handbooks  and  catalog! 
designed  to  assist  in  identifying  and  ait- 
plying  for  programs  suited  to  particular 
needs. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  has  recently 
compiled  a  selected  bibliography  of  these 
publications.  This  bibliography  follows: 
Catalogs   *no   OTHxm   Iktokmation  Botncxs 

OK    PssRAi.    AND    State    Am    Psogkaiis- 

A  SlXWrTKD  BlBUOCaAPHT 

One  of  the  most  significant  developmenta 
In  Intergovernmental  relations  In  recent  yean 
Is  the  growing  number  of  Federal  and  State 
programs  of  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance.  These  programa  present  local  offlclaU 
With  a  variety  of  choices  In  Identifying  and 
selecting  the  program.s  that  are  most  suitable 
to  their  needs 

In  order  to  assist  State  and  local  ofBclal*  1e 
this  task,  various  Federal,  State,  and  private 
agencies  have  complied  catalogs  and  hand- 
books of  Federal  and  State  aid  progranu 
This  bibliography,  based  on  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relatloru 
library  holdings.  Identifies  and  describes 
many  of  these  publications.  It  includes 
catalogs  published  by  Federal  agencies,  orgi- 
nlzatlons  erf  public  officials,  and  State  agen- 
cies. The  SUte  reports  Include  two  cate- 
gories, catalogs  of  Fedenil  aids  to  the  Slate 
and  catalogs  of  Stat€  aids  to  local  conunu- 
mtles. 

This  bibliography  Usto  handbooks  »nd 
catalogs  which  present  compllatlooB  of  pro- 
gram descriptions  for  broad  functional  areu, 
levels  of  government,  types  of  reclplenU.  eU: 
It  does  not  Include  references  to  the  macy 
individual  program  descriptions,  guides,  and 
handbooks  published  by  administering  ageo- 
cles  and  bureaus.  Reference  to  these  wli! 
typically  be  found  in  the  catalogs  and  hand- 
books listed  herein,  as  part  of  the  Individual 
program  entries. 

I.    CATALOGS     PTTBLISHED     BY     nJ)ERAL     AGINCBS 

1  US  Office  of  Economic  Opporttinltr 
Catalog  of  Federal  ProffTamn  for  individua: 
ar.d  Comrminity  Improvement:  A  Description 
of  Governmental  Program:^  to  Help  /nd:- 
vidiuiU  and  Communities  Meet  Their  Ot% 
Goali  for  Economic  and  Social  Det'elopment 
Wa.<!hlngton.  1965      414  p 

.fttempts  to  answer  .'^uch  biuslc  questions 
as:  what  Federal  programs  are  available  for 
Individual  and  community  Improvement: 
what  are  the  eligibility  requirements:  where 
to  apply;  and  where  to  get  additional  In- 
formation. A  es-page  program  Index  llxts 
programs  dealing  with  a  particular  problem- 
eg.  physical  health.  After  checking  tbe 
Index,  the  user  may  turn  to  the  particular 
program  description  that  seems  to  meet  hi< 
needs.  The  desortptUm  includes  the  program 
title,  nature  and  purpose  of  the  program 
eligibility,  sources  of  Information,  author- 
izing legislation,  and  administering  agency 
The  catalog  also  provides  regional  addresses 
for  Federal  agencies,  and  several  sped*- 
indexes 

2  U  S.  Congress  Senate.  Committee  or. 
Gni'ernment  Operations  Subcommittee  w. 
I-nergovernniental  Relations.  Catalog  O; 
Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Local  Government' 
Prepared  bv  Uie  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Washington, 
1964       154p 

Provides  a  listing  and  description  oi  rw 
er.il  aids  available  to  Stale  and  local  govern- 
men  IS  as  of  the  end  of  1963  It  ^-o"^^ 
stitement  ,=incl  statutory  references  f^  •'^ 
of  115  programs  or  groups  .;.f  clc*>ely  reiaw 
pro^nms.  It  Includes  Federal  aids  *niw 
miy  be  characterized  as  Kranl-s-in-ald.  »n«r^ 
revenues,  loans  ,^nd  advances,  and  »««"'"'* 
assistance  The  catalog  lists  aids  f"®  '  " 
the    10  executive  departments  and  11 
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pendent  agencies  of  the  Federal  goverrunent. 
Special  fejtures  Include  Information  on  Fed- 
ersJ  aid  authorizations  subject  to  expiration 
dates,  an  index  by  function,  and  a  subject 
ir.dei.  with  legal  cltaUons. 

SupP'''nent.  Januarj'  4.   1965.     65p. 

Supplements  and  upd.ttec  the  catalog 
through  1964.  An  added  special  feature  Is  a 
uole  ;u>uiig  total  expenditures  for  Federal 
ild  u>  State  and  loc.il  governments  under 
progr.ims  described  in  the  Catalog  for  fiscal 
vears  1961-1964. 

Serund  Supplement,  January  10.  1966. 
•.iOp. 

3.  U.S.  Depiirtmenl  of  Commerce.  Eco- 
liomic  Development  Admlnlstjra.Uon.  Hand- 
iooi  of  F'-dcral  Aids  to  Communities.  Wash- 
.;igton.  lyec.    nip. 

De^onbei  all  Federal  programs  providing 
iect!n:oal  or  financial  assistance  for  com- 
munily  economic  development. 

4.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Fed- 
e.-il  Extension  Service.  Federal-State  Pro- 
fom.i  fo'  Developing  HumaJi  Resources. 
Wasmiigtou,  1965.      Paging  vanes. 

Packet  containing  35  fact  sheets  on  indl- 
vidud!  Federal  aid  programs  dealing  with 
-ommuuliy  planning  and  development,  edu- 
.•atlor.  and  training  programs.  he«llh  pro- 
granii.  liou.slng  programs,  manix>wer  surveys 
..lid  jouth  employment  services,  and  pro- 
gTiins  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

5.  U.S.  Dep.'irtment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Programs  of  the  Department 
of  Hoiismg  and  Urban  Development.  Wash- 
.ag'.on.  1965.     22p. 

Describes  the  various  prograjns  of  the  De- 
puxtnient,  listing  the  purpose,  specific  uses. 
;enii5  requirements,  eligible  applicants,  and 
rela'i«d  programs. 

6  US.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Office  of  Program  Analysis. 
Granti-in-Aid  and  Other  Financial  Assist- 
ince  Programs  Administered  by  the  V  S  De- 
pa'tmevt  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
WaEhlngton.   1964-65   edition.     345   p. 

Lists  and  describes  the  various  forms  of 
f.nanclal  aid  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment Certain  kinds  of  Information  are 
presented  uniformly  on  each  type  of  aid — 
:'^  purpose:  financing;  method  of  dL-itrlbu- 
■aon.  matching  requirements  where  applica- 
ble; eligible  recipients;  how  application  for 
;uiids  is  made;  significant  developments 
daring  the  past  year:  and  the  legal  basis 
^der  which  funds  are  made  available.  The 
publication  contains  a  table  for  each  major 
iperatlng  agency  of  the  Department  pre- 
senting in  summary  form  the  financial  and 
'^linicii:  data  covered  In  the  publication. 
•^»  Included  Is  a  separate  table  for  each 
igfncy  showing  the  vear  programs  were 
iiop-.ea  by  eacli  Stat*. 

The  Onpact  of  1965  Legislaticm.  Wash- 
••?''Ti   1966,    125  p. 

T^ii  publication  is  an  addendum  to  the 
preceding  volume,  and  is  designed  to  be  used 
-conjunction  with  it  It  provides  Informa- 
^'•■-  on  t.he  aid  progr.nms  administered  by 
-isalth.  Education,  and  Welfare  which  were 
— t'Sted,  expanded  or  changed  bv  the  1965 
=<fslon  of  a,ngress. 

J  ^P  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bu- 
■-'^x  0-  Outdfxjr  Recreation.  Federal  Assist- 
»^f  in  Outdoor  Recreation  Available  to 
;n^,  :.  ^,'"^""  S"f"*'t'i«'ons.  Organizations, 
"^dmdi^ah.  Washington.  1966.  83  p 
^■s:s  various  forms  of  a.sslstance.  Includ- 
••^  credit,  cost-sharing,  technical  aid.  edu- 
detrf-.f "'■"'"•  ^^  research.  Gives  a  brief 
var?!,?  .°"  °'  ">*  ^^'^  available  from  the 
,^Z     '^;P''*='''"ients  and  bureaus,  and  lists 

fT^     additional  Information 
wid  u-  „  ^^""^^^^  of  Health,  Education, 
wa  Welfare      To  Improve  Medical  Care 

0.u.U^,i  '°   ''^'''"^   Financial   Aid   for    the 

^^f^cvn,,nt  or  Medical  Care:  Services  Facili- 

Qlv«       ""'''       Washington,    1966       96    p 

Pwlr^  *'^°^°^n'  data  on   a   v«de  range  of 

*'*^  financial  aid  programs  for  strength- 


ening medical  care  services,  facilities,  and 
persormel.  It  includes  60  aid  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  15  aid  programs  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Information  given  lor  each 
program  Includes  the  purpose,  the  amount  of 
funds  available,  eligible  recipients,  and 
sources  of  additional  information.  In  addi- 
tion, the  publication  gives  a  brief  outline  of 
the  Medicare  and  related  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  and  a 
list  of  designated  Stale  agencies  for  Medicare 

9.  Office  OI  Emergency  Planning.  Execu- 
tive Office  Of  the  President  Federal  Disaster 
Assistance.     Washington.    1966.     22p. 

Briefly  identifies  type  of  assistance  avail- 
able from  twenty-four  different  agencies. 
Includes  an  Index  table  arranged  by  problem 
encountered  or  service  desired  and  ;i  bibilog- 
raphy  ciUng  sources  of  additional  informa- 
tion about  specific  programs. 

n.    CATALOGS    PUBLISHED     BY    ORGANI^ATICNS    OF 
Pl'BLIC   ornciALS 

1.  National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law 
Officers.  National  Institute  of  Municipal  Laic 
Officers  Service  on  Federal  Money  for  Cities. 
Washington,  1966.     166?. 

Written  especially  for  lawyers  A  legal  ci- 
tation Is  provided  to  relevant  Federal  statu- 
tory and  regulatory  materials;  a  brief 
summary  of  the  types  of  assistance,  amount 
of  assistance,  and  where  to  go  for  more  In- 
formation is  also  outlined.  The  service  will 
be  revised  continuously  to  reflect  new  laws 
and  amendments  by  Congress 

2.  National  League  of  Cities.  Federal  Aids 
to  Local  Governments.  Washington.  1966. 
200p. 

Loose-leaf  binder  that  describes  more  than 
100  types  of  Federal  assistance  available  to 
communities  of  all  sizes  Program  revisions 
and  additions  will  be  made  available  to  sub- 
scribers from  tfme  to  time  as  changes  result 
from  new  acts  and  amendments  passed  by 
Congress.  Including  changes  In  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  various  programs,  or  from  ad- 
rmmstrative  rulings,  regulations,  changes  In 
regional  office  areas,  etc  Organized  so  that 
additional  materials  can  be  Inserted  at  ap- 
propriate places  within  the  manual.  Basic 
program  descriptions  are  grouped  by  admin- 
istering Federal  agency.  An  appendix  lists 
State  and  regional  office  contacts  for  each 
program  described  In  the  basic  text  and  there 
Is  also  a  subject  index 

3.  National  Association  of  Counties  Fed- 
eral Aid  Service.  Counties  subscribing  to 
the  County  Information  Service  are  eligible 
to  receive  the  Federal  Aid  Service,  consisting 
of  three  major  elements:  inquiry  service 
which  Identities  specific  programs  available 
to  the  county.  Immediate  points  of  contact, 
and  references  to  other  counties  now  using 
the  program;  publications  providing  weekly 
summaries  of  the  key  programs,  fact  sheets, 
and  comprehensive  report,?  on  broad  sub- 
jects such  as  recreation  and  planning  grants; 
and  Washington  representation  for  arrang- 
ing meetings  between  county  officials  and  ad- 
ministrators of  Federal  programs. 

4.  U.S.    Conference    of    Mayors.      Mayor's 
Manual:  Federal  Aid  to  Cities'.    Washington 
1965.     24p. 

Lists  programs,  eligibility  requirements, 
and  application  procedures  under  16  major 
laws. 

m.    STATE   CATALOGS 

A.  Federal  grants  to  States 
1    Connecticut.      Department    of    Finance 
and     Control.       Budget     Division        Federal 
G'ants-in-Aid  to  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Hartford.  1962.     126p. 

Provides  11  items  of  information  on  the 
grant-in-aid  programs  handled  by  the  varl- 
riuB  State  agencies:  title  of  program,  pur- 
pose. Federal  agency  providing  grants.  State 
agency  administering  program,  statutory 
basis,  type  of  grant,  basis  for  distribution, 
fiscal  procedure,  amount  received  from  Fed- 


eral government,  amount  allocated  to  Con- 
necticut by  Federal  government,  and  pending 
legislation. 

2.  Florida  Stale  University  Institute  of 
Gtovernmental  Research.  Fe^ieral  Grant-in- 
A:d  Prograjns  m  Fio^ida,  by  Vincent  V.  Thurs- 
by  and  Annie  Mar)-  Hartsfield.  Tallahassee. 
1964.      179p. 

Presents  a  profile  of  Florida's  participation 
in  Federal  aid  programs,  with  emphasis  on 
gran'ts  since  1920  In  addiuon  to  describing 
the  origin,  legal  basis,  and  development  of 
particular  programs,  the  authors  include 
tabular  data  snowing  both  national  figures 
and  Florida's  share.  The  report  consists  ol 
a  6tatistical-descript:ve  profile  of  "Flonaas 
Place  in  the  United  States."  and  over-all 
treatment  of  Florida's  Share  in  Federal  Aid." 
brief  descriptions  and  treatment  of  legal  data 
concerning  the  "Particular  Grant-in-Aid  Pro- 
grams, together  with  total  and  per  capita 
grant  figures  for  each  program  lor  Fiorlda 
and  for  the  United  States  as  far  back  as  they 
are  •available,  a  brief  survey  of  "Legislative 
and  Executive  Attitudes  on  PederaJ  Aid  Pay- 
ments to  Florida."  and  the  .joncluslons 
emerging  from  or  appropriate  to  the  study. 

3.  Georgia  Municipial  Association.  A  Fed- 
erai-Aids  Manual  for  Municipalities,  pre- 
pared by  Walter  L  McVey.  Atlanta,  pub- 
lished by  Georgt  Power  Company.  1966.   118p. 

Contains  the  major  programs  through 
which  the  Federal  government  o.Ters  direct 
financial  assistance  to  towns  and  cities  with 
the  exception  of  those  relating  to  education, 
social  welfare,  and  Indians.  It  is  Intended 
for  practical,  every  day  use  by  municipal  of- 
ficials, and  deals  only  with  the  major  Fed- 
eral-aid programs  most  likely  to  be  of  gen- 
eral Interest  to  them  The  loose-leaf  manual 
v^-lll  be  kept  up-to-date  by  supplemental 
sheets  prepared  by  the  Georgia  Municipal 
Association.  There  are  three  separate  in- 
dexes an  alphabetical  list  of  programs  con- 
tiilned  in  the  Manual  with  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  each;  and  alphabetical 
index  of  programs  according  to  the  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  which  admimster 
them;  and  a  subject  Index,  which  suggests 
various  programs  that  may  be  used  to  ac- 
complish a  given  project  or  purpose  The 
volume  covers  four  types  of  Federal  aids: 
grants-in-aid.  loans  and  advances,  technical 
assistance,  and  Federal  Housing  Association 
mortgage  Insurance  The  Manual  gives  the 
following  Information  for  each  program;  pur- 
pose and  description  of  the  grant,  eligibility 
and  requirements,  amount  of  Federal  money 
available,  related  programs,  and  sources  of 
additional  informution. 

4.  Illinois  University.  College  of  Pine  and 
Applied  Arts,  Bureau  of  Conimuully  P.an- 
ning.  College  of  Agriculture  Depxartment  of 
Agricultural  Economics:  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service.  A  Guide  to  Federal  Programs 
for  Illinois  Communities,  bv  Scott  Keyes. 
William  T.  Gelman,  Michael  A.  Carroll,  and 
Charles  E.  Whalen  Urbana.  1966.  (Prelimi- 
nary Draft  for  Review  Only )   121p. 

Attempts  (1)  to  pull  together  the  princi- 
pal Federal  programs  bearing  on  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  physical  development  of  the 
State  as  a  whole,  and  Its  different  urban  and 
rural  areas:  (2i  To  present  essential  Informa- 
tion about  each  program  in  compact,  care- 
fully digested  and  readily  accessible  form. 
with  specific  reference  to  Illinois  appUcatlon: 
and  (3)  To  make  this  Information  widely 
available  throughout  the  State.  Includes 
those  Federal  activlUes  which  are  primarily 
domestic  In  scope  provide  aids  or  Incentives 
of  some  kind,  and  Involve  working  -with  spe- 
cific Individuals  groups,  or  governments  to 
achieve  some  mutually  agreed  upon  pur- 
pose— economic,  social,  or  physical.  Lists 
and  describes  approximately  150  programs, 
which  may  be  single  activities  or  compKDnent 
parts  of  larger  activities,  which  offer  aids  and 
Incentives  to  groups,  lndl\-lduals  or  commu- 
nities   m    dealing    with    economic,    social    or 
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physical  problem*,  but  which  cannot  go  In- 
to effect  until  the  non-Pederal  parties  de- 
cide to  take  advantage  of  them.  Programs 
are  listed  by  Federal  agency,  with  the  agen- 
cies listed  In  the  order  In  which  they  appear 
m  the  U.S.  Government  Manual.  Presents 
up  to  ten  Items  of  information  on  each  pro- 
gram: legal  citation,  purpose,  technical  as- 
sistance, planning  support,  development  sup- 
p>ort,  requirements,  other  relevant  Informa- 
tion, administrative  contact,  references,  and 
eUglblllty. 

8.  Kansas.  University.  Oovemmental  Re- 
search Center.  A  Guide  to  Federal  Grants 
and  Other  Types  of  Aaai3tance,  by  William  H. 
Cape.     Lawrence.  1965.     249p. 

Provides  a  listing  of  Individual  programs 
and  Includes  brief  descriptive  Information 
on  various  types  of  Federal  assistance  avail- 
able as  of  May  20.  1966  to  those  political  units 
that  meet  the  eligibility  requirements.  In- 
cludes specific  references  to  the  Federal  stat- 
utory citations,  matching  requirements.  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  responsible  for  ad- 
ministration. No  attempt  Is  made  to  dis- 
tinguish the  strictly  Federal  grant-in-aid 
provided  for  the  State  and  local  governments 
from  the  other  types  of  assistance  available 
to  these  units.  The  "other  assistance"  may 
Include:  grants  without  reimbursements  by 
thft  recipients  to  the  Federal  agencies;  loans 
which  require  repayments  with  or  without 
interest;  sharing  of  Federally-collected  rev- 
enue; transfer  of  land  and  Improvements; 
distribution  of  specified  commodltlee;  as- 
sistance In  the  construction  of  particular  fa- 
cilities; training  grants;  consultation  and 
technical  assistance  Indexed  by  title  and  by 
Federal  distributing  agency. 

6.  Kansas.  League  of  Kansas  Munlclpkal- 
Itles.  Federal  Aid  Guide:  A  Summary  Out- 
line of  Federal  Aid  Programs  Available  to 
Kansas  Local  Governments.  Topelca,  1966. 
71p. 

Includes  basic  Information  on  120  Federal 
aid  programs.  The  Information  Includes  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  each  program,  the  kind 
of  aid  available,  the  amount  In  terms  of  pro- 
portion of  cost  paid  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, general  requirements  to  qualify  for  the 
aid,  eligible  local  governments,  the  Federal 
agency  Involved  In  Its  administration,  and 
the  8tate  administrative  agency  which 
should  be  contacted.  Part  I  consists  of  a 
synopsis  of  each  program,  listed  alphabetl- 
c.illy  by  title,  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  local  offi- 
cials attempting  ^o  find  programs  of  Interest 
to  them.  Piirts  II.  III.  and  IV  give  more 
detailed  Information  on  each  program. 
Comments  are  Included  as  to  where  local 
governmonts  can  get  the  money  to  pay  the 
non-Pederal  share. 

7  Kentucky  Department  of  Finance. 
Division  of  the  Budget  Federal  Aid  in  Ken- 
tucky.    Frankfort.    1962.     lOOp. 

A  description,  by  function,  of  grant-in-aid 
programs  In  effect  In  Kentucky.  Lists  pro- 
gram. State  agency.  Federal  agency,  statu- 
tory basis,  purpose,  financial  basis,  conditions 
for  p.i.rtlrlpatlon,  and  recent  allocations  for 
Kentucky 

8.  North  Carolina.  University.  Institute 
of  Government.  Federal  Assistance  for 
Local  Governments,  by  Robert  E.  Phay. 
Chapel  Hill,  1966      64p. 

This  publication,  prepared  for  the  North 
Carolina  State  Planning  Task  Pore*;,  deals 
only  with  Federal  aid  programs  that  provide 
assistance  to  loc.U  governments.  It  also 
eliminates  programs  In  which  a  State 
agency,  rather  than  a  city  or  county,  was  the 
direct  recipient,  those  of  limited  Interest, 
and  those  that  have  no  application  to  North 
Carolina.  Programt.  which  overlap  or  pro- 
vide a  similar  type  of  assistance  (e.g.,  water 
and  sewer  grants)  are  group>ed  under  one 
heading.  Using  these  criteria,  the  author 
limited  coverage  to  42  Federal  programs. 
Information  includes  the  Intent  of  the  pro- 
gram,   the   type    (whether    grant,   loan,    ad- 


vance, or  technical  aid)  and  amount  of 
aasistance  available,  the  requirements  of  the 
program,  the  Federal  administering  agency 
and  the  authorizing  legislation.  State  and 
Federal  sources  of  Information  and  advice 
are  also  listed. 

9.  South  Carolina.  University.  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research. 

Conducting  a  study  (financed  by  a  $2,000 
appropriation  from  a  special  legislative  com- 
mittee on  municipal  affairs)  of  Federal  and 
State  funds  available  to  South  Carolina 
municipalities  and  counties  Supplements 
win  be  available  for  the  book  (publication 
due  this  Pall)  as  more  Federal  programs  be- 
come available. 

10.  Texas  A&M  University.  Agricultural 
Extension  Service.  Guide  to  Federal-State 
Program."!  for  Developing  Resource.'^  of  Texas 
Communities.    College  Station.  1966.     50p. 

First  lists  Federal  assistance  progn'am  In 
various  functional  areas  (e.g.,  community 
development)  then  lists  all  of  the  major 
State  agencies,  committees,  councils,  and 
boards  that  might  possibly  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  communities  of  the  State. 
Information  Includes  the  title  of  the  pro- 
gram, purpose,  eligibility,  requirements,  and 
contacts.  The  guide  to  State  agencies  In- 
cludes a  description  of  the  composition,  se- 
lection, and/ or  administrative  control  for 
each  agency,  followed  by  a  summary  of  Its 
major  activities. 

11.  Vermont.  Department  of  Administra- 
tion. Guidp  to  Federal  Aid  Programs  in  Ver- 
mont: A  Reference  Source  Containing  Basic 
Data  on  State  Activities  Financially  Assisted 
Through  the  Federal  Grant-in-Aid  System. 
Montpeller,  1962      103p. 

Provides  a  brief  history  of  the  grant-in-aid 
program  In  general  and  summarizes  In  par- 
ticular the  grant-in-aid  programs  In  effect 
In  the  State  of  Vermont.  For  each  program, 
the  following  Information  Is  given:  title  of 
program,  administration.  State  administra- 
tion. Federal  agency,  purpose,  legal  author- 
ity, financial  basis,  grant  conditions,  and 
recent  funds  allocated  to  Vermont. 

12.  Wisconsin.  E>epartment  of  Adminis- 
tration. Bureau  of  Management.  Federal 
Aid    in    Wisconsin.     Madison,    1965.      144p. 

A  compilation  of  the  Federal  graut-ln-ald 
programs  supporting  Wisconsin  State  gov- 
ernment services,  intended  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  factual  Information  for  the  gover- 
nor, legislators,  and  Interested  citizens. 
Each  program  Is  described  with  such  Infor- 
mation as:  the  purpose  of  the  program,  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  Involved,  the  legal 
basis  for  participation,  conditions  for  partici- 
pation, and  other  similar  data.  The  report 
Is  arranged  according  to  major  St;it«  service 
functional  groupe. 

13.  Wisconsin.  Department  of  Resource 
Development.  .Sfafe  and  Federal  Aids  Avail- 
able to  WiscoTistn  Localities.  Madison,  1965. 
26p. 

Provides  Information  only  on  aids  about 
which  Inquiries  are  most  often  received  by 
the  department.  Intended  primarily  for  use 
by  elected  ofSclals  of  local  governments 
Material  Is  arranged  tinder  headings  which 
first  name  and  Identify  the  programs  under 
which  the  aids  are  made  available.  A  cap- 
sule description  of  the  program  Is  then  pro- 
vided, followed  by  a  listing  of  the  aids  and 
sources  of  more  detailed  Ijiformatlon  con- 
cerning them. 

B.  State  grams  to  localities        " 
1.  Kansas.        University.        Governmental 
Research   Center.     State   Aid   tn   Kan.<!as.  by 
James   W.   Drury.     LawTence,    1963.     50p. 

Discusses  the  purposes,  objectives,  condl- 
1;lons,  and  formulas  of  State  aid  in  Kansas. 
Describes  and  analyzes  the  problems  encoun- 
tered in  an  equitable  distribution  of  State 
aid  to  local  governments,  the  functions  and 
services  that  are  supix>rted  by  State  aid  and 
the  possible  need  tor  additional  State  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  several  political  units. 


Tables  list  the  State  payments  to  local  ualti 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  State  grants  cltMl- 
fied  according  to  principles  used  In  distribu- 
tion, and  the  effect  of  assessment  levels  on 
State  aid 

2  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  statt 
Aid  to  Local  Governments  In  Massachusetu 
Boston,  1964.    65p 

Lists  13  governmental  functions  for  which 
State  aid  Is  available.  Includes  Information 
on  purpose,  apportionment,  procedures,  le- 
gal citations,  and  the  State  agency  resjion- 
slble  for  handling  the  programs 

3  New  York.  State  Comptroller.  State 
Aid  to  Local  Government :  Programs  ot  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  to  Local  Goiernments  in- 
cluding: Purposes,  criteria  of  Eligibility,  Di). 
tribution  Formulas,  Legal  Bases.  T'ends  in 
Amounts  Distributed.  Sources  of  Additional 
Information.     Alban;?.   1965.     lllp. 

Includes  Information  on  recent  develop- 
ments In  Federal  and  State  aid.  and  trends 
In  total  aid  payments  to  localities  by  the 
State  of  New  York  from  1925  to  1966.  Pro- 
gram descrlptlo.os  are  gl\en  for  payments 
made  by  the  State  to  the  localities  in  support 
of  specific  local  activities  wlilch,  in  the  main 
part,  have  been  mandated  by  the  State,  or  In 
which  the  State  encourages  participation, 
or  requires  a  certain  standnrd  of  perform- 
ance. Also  Included  are  paj-ments  made  bj 
the  State  in  support  of  local  government 
generally  and  pwyments  made  to  compensaM 
the  localities  for  losses  In  real  property  taz 
revenues  caused  by  State  action. 

4.  Virginia.  Advisory  Legislative  Council. 
Grants-in-Aid:  Report  of  the  ...  to  the 
Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  of  Vi'- 
ginia.     Richmond,   1966.     104p 

"A  study  of  the  data  complied  by  the  Com- 
mission to  study  State  and  local  RevenuM 
and  Expenditiu-es  and  Related  Matters  inso- 
far as  these  data  Involve  State  grants-in-aid 
to  the  localities,  the  need  for  revenue  of  the 
localities,  the  ability  of  the  respective  locali- 
ties to  meet  such  needs  from  their  resources. 
and  the  relationship  between  such  grants-in- 
aid  and  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  sev- 
eral localities."  Includes  Information  on  the 
outlook  for  economic  growth  and  general 
fund  revenues  In  Virginia,  general  fund  rev- 
enues, expenditures  and  estimates  through 
1972,  State  and  local  sales  taxes,  estimating 
the  Federal  fund  requirements  for  educa- 
tional needs.  State  grants-in-aid  to  educa- 
tion, and  comparative  State  grant-in-aid 
plans. 

5.  Wisconsin.  See  item  13  in  Section  III- 
A. 

6.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Census  of  Governments: 
1962.  State  Payments  to  Local  Governments 
Vol.  VT  (Topical  Studies)  No.  2  Washing- 
ton. U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1983. 
109p. 

Provides  a  classified  listing  and  description 
of  Individual  programs  of  State  payments  to 
local  government  as  of  19G2.  Includes 
graphic  summarlps.  tables  showing  a  national 
sun\mary  of  State  intergovernmental  expend- 
iture. 1902  to  1962;  State  Intergovernmental 
expenditure  by  States:  1942  to  1962:  relation 
of  State  Intergovernmental  expenditure  to 
all  State  general  expenditure,  by  States: 
1942  to  1962;  per  capita  SUte  Intergovern- 
mental expenditure,  by  function,  by  States 
1962;  percent  distribution  of  State  Inter- 
governmental expenditure,  by  function.  b» 
States;  1962;  and  State  Intergovernmental 
expenditure,  by  function  and  by  type  of  re- 
ceiving government,  by  States:    1962. 

rV.    OTHER  CATALOGS  ANO  SEHVIC«S 

1.  Basic  Systems,  Inc.,  Legislative  Infor- 
mation Service.  Directory  of  Federal  Pr^ 
grams  for  Schools  and  Communities  173*1 
Street.  Washington.  DC.  1966     600p. 

A  new  private  subscription  service  designee 
to  provide  interested  groups  with  »  singl*. 
conUnulng  source  of  d..ta  on  Peder.il  pro- 
grams.    The  book  is  loose-le.if  In  format.  »o 
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that  the  information  may  be  re-.lsed. 
Amendnieuts  will  be  available  "as  often  as 
aece.ssary"  to  maintain  the  Directory's  accu- 
racy.'  Program  descriptions  are  arranged 
according  to  subject  matter — Community 
Development.  Education,  Health,  etc.  The 
jection  on  Education  Is  further  subdivided 
into  "Project  Areas"  such  as  Preschool  Edu- 
cation: ihe  Project  Areas  are  then  broken 
down  i:':to  "Project  Aspects'  such  as  Facil- 
ities Equipment,  Resed.rch,  and  the  like.  In- 
formation for  each  program  includes  its  pv;r- 
pose.  the  administering  agency  and  ofBce.  an 
analvsls  of  what  the  program  offers,  criteria 
lor  eligibility,  and  citations  of  all  relevant 
la»-s  The  Directory  also  explains  the  proce- 
dures to  follow  In  applying  for  funds. 

2.  Ruth  Anne  Roney.  The  Doubleday 
Guide  to  Federal  Aid  Programs:  1966-1967. 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  and 
School  Libraries.  Garden  City,  New  'York. 
Doubled.iV  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1966.     222p. 

Intended  for  local  school  officials  and  staff. 
Describes  assistance  available  for  schools  and 
librnries  under  more  than  thirty  programs. 
Incl'ades  cross-relerence  tables  and  charts 
and  program  descriptions  Including  an  indi- 
cation of  funds  available,  eligible  recipients, 
eligible  program  activities  and  sources  of  ad- 
ditional information. 

V     SEIJ4TCD     ADVISORY     COMMISSION     ON     INTIS- 
GOVFni.N'ME:.'>fTAI.  RELATIONS  PUBLICATIONS 

1  Periodic  Congressional  Reassessment  of 
Federal  Grants-in-A1d  to  State  and  Local 
Gov rrn Tien ts.  June  1961.  (Report  A-8;  67 
pp .  off.eet  1 

Describes  the  evolution  and  current  status 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid  and  recommends  the 
establishment  bf  Congressional  machinery  for 
their  review  Out  of  print  (Report  was  made 
a  pan  of  the  record  of  hearings  on  H  R. 
7802  and  Identical  bills  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tlon.c  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
attonp.  87th  Congress.  lEt  session.) 

2.  The  Role  of  Equalization  in  Federal 
Grants.  January  1964.  (Report  A-19;  2S8 
pp   offset ) 

Examines  the  basis  of  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral grants  among  State  and  local  govern- 
menLs,  identifies  the  categories  of  grants,  the 
distribution  of  which  should  recognize  dif- 
ferences In  the  recipient  States'  comparative 
Sr.anrial  cipablUties  and  needs,  and  makes 
recommendritlons  for  legislative  and  admln- 
isTratlve  action.  Provides  also  basic  Infor- 
.Tiation  t>n  each  of  the  Federal  grants,  in- 
cluding each  State's  share  of  the  available 
.*unds  and  the  amount  of  matching  funds 
required  of  the  States. 

3.  Gravt-in-Aid  Programs  Enacted  by  the 
2d  Ses'non  of  the  88th  Congre'^'—A  Supple. 
'«^f  to  Report  A-19.  March  1965.  (22  pp., 
ofr.set  I 

Describes  the  Federal  grants  to  State  and 
iocal  governments  In  effect  on  January  1, 
i664  This  supplement  to  the  earlier  report 
desc.-ibes  all  the  grant-in-aid  programs  en- 
a<:;ed  by  the  2nd  Session  of  the  88th  Con- 
frew  which  adjourned  on  October  3,  1964. 

4  Impact  of  Federal  Urban  Development 
Programs  on  Local  Government  Organiza- 
iion  and  Planning.  January  1964.  (Report 
A-20,  198  pp.,  ujS.  Senate.  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  Conunlttee  Print. 
88th  Congress,  2nd  Session.) 

Provides  a  systematic  survey  and  analysis 
of  local  government  organization  and  plan- 
ing requirements  in  43  Federal  aid  pro- 
P^nis  affecting  physical  development  in 
urban  are.i.s;  assesses  the  degree  of  Federal 
'Oieragency  coordination  of  urban  develop- 
aitnt  prf)cnims;  and  recommends  legislative 
Wd  administrative  changes  for  improving 
iooal  organization,  local  planning,  and  Fed- 
»ai  interagency  coordination.  An  appendix 
rLr*  ffPort  describes  and  evaluates  each 
program  ui  deteil  and  Identifies  pertinent 
■fguiations  and  official  documents. 


CALIFORNIA.  CJORNELL,  AND  YALE 
FACULTY  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 
SUPPORT  FINDINGS  OP  HOUSE 
RESEARCH  AND  TECHNICAL  PRO- 
GRAMS SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CON- 
FLICTS BETWEEN  FEDERAL  RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAMS  AND  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  'Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Reuss]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  concern 
about  conflicts  between  the  demands  of 
the  Federal  research  programs  for 
scientists  and  the  need  of  colleges  and 
universities  for  teachers,  led  the  Re- 
search and  Technical  Programs  Subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  chairman,  to  un- 
dertake an  extensive  investigation  last 
year. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  though 
Federal  research  funds  going  to  univer- 
sities had  helped  lilgher  education  in  the 
sciences  in  some  particulars,  they  have 
also  harmed  higher  education  by  exces- 
sively diverting  scientiflc  manpower  from 
teaching  and  by  overemphasizing  re- 
search to  the  detriment  of  teaching.  The 
subcommittee  also  found  that  Federal 
research  programs  have  accentuated 
certain  tendencies  at  universities  dam- 
aging to  higher  education.  These  find- 
ings appear  In  House  Report  No.  1158, 
"Conflicts  Between  the  Federal  Research 
Programs  and  the  Nation's  Goals  for 
Higher  Education,"  issued  October  13, 
1965. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's report,  the  university  adminis- 
trators of  three  of  the  Nation's  most 
eminent  universities — Yale,  Cornell,  and 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
— have  released  reports  which  signif- 
icantly confirm  the  subcommittee's  find- 
ings. The  reports  are  those  of  univer- 
sity-appointed faculty  committees  at 
each  of  these  institutions. 

The  Berkeley  report  is  entitled  "Edu- 
cation at  Berkeley,"  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Education — chaired  by 
Prof.  Charles  Muscatine — March  1966: 
the  Cornell  report  is  entitled  "Report  of 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  the  Quality  of 
Undergraduate  Instruction" — chaired  by 
Prof.  Alfred  E.  Kahn — submitted  to  the 
faculty  of  Cornell  University,  October  11, 
1965;  the  Yale  report.  "Report  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Policies  and  Procedures  on  Tenure 
Applications" — executive  committee 

chaired  by  Prof.  Robert  A.  Dahl — Yale 
University,  June  15,  1965. 

The  committees  were  formed  because 
of  the  concern  of  the  university  admin- 
istrators with  the  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  instruction. 
Each  of  the  committees  chose  to  con- 
sider, as  a  part  of  its  study,  the  effect  on 
undergraduate  education  of  the  diversion 
of  time  and  interest  of  faculty  members 
toward  research. 


Berkeley,  Cornell,  and  Yale  are  among 
the  finest  of  the  Nation's  2,000  colleges 
and  universities.  They  are  also  among 
the  largest.  In  1965,  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  California  had 
an  enrollment  of  over  26,000  students, 
while  Cornell  and  Yale  had  enroUmenta 
of  13,000  and  8.600. 

Each  also  ranks  among  the  Nation's 
major  university  performers  of  Federal 
research.  An  analysis  by  the  subcom- 
mittee of  research  awards  made  in  1964 
by  the  five  principal  science  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  showed  that 
Berkeley's  share  of  Federal  funds  totaled 
almost  $28  million,  CorneU's  about  $23 
million,  and  Yale's  nearly  $21  million. 
In  1964  Berkeley,  Cornell,  and  Yale 
ranked  9th.  13th,  and  17th,  respectively, 
in  the  list  of  major  imiverslty  recipients 
of  Federal  research  money.  It  is  this 
massive  Inflow  of  funds  from  Federal 
Government  sources  which  has  permit- 
ted the  faculty  at  these  institutions  to 
engage  in  an  unprecedented  amount  and 
variety  of  research  work. 

The  faculty  committees  of  all  three 
institutions  concluded  that:  First,  under- 
graduate teaching  has  suffered  from  an 
overemphasis  on  research  and  other  non- 
teaching  interests  on  the  part  of  faculty 
members;  second,  the  faculty  are  not 
giving  enough  of  their  time  to  under- 
graduates; third,  too  much  of  the  teach- 
ing responsibility  has  been  shifted  to 
poorly  qualified  teaching  assistants; 
fourth,  nonsalary  benefits  are  given  to 
researchers  but  not  to  teachers;  and 
fifth,  teaching  ability  is  not  given  suffi- 
cient weight  in  granting  promotions  and 
tenure. 

Because  these  are  among  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  the  Research  and  Tech- 
nical Programs  Subcommittee  following 
its  investigation,  I  want  to  set  forth  some 
of  tlie  discussion  of  each  pwint  by  the 
faculty  committees  at  Berkeley,  Cornell, 
and  Yale. 

rVDEECRADUATE  TRACKING  HAS  STFTERED  ITtOM 
AN  OVEREMPHA.5IS  ON  RESEABCR  AND  OTHBt 
NONTEACHINO  INTERESTS  ON  TBt  PAHT  OF 
rACUlTIES 

While  all  three  faculty  committees  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  research  as  a 
primary  function  of  the  iriiversity  and 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Its 
health  and  quality,  they  stress  the  equal 
need  for  high  quality  teaching.  The 
committees  find  a  balance  between  the 
two  to  l>e  indispensable. 

According  to  the  Yale  report: 
Both  [research  and  teaching]  activities  are 
essential  to  a  healthy  Institution,  and  sup- 
port one  another,  .  .  .  These  major  func- 
tions niu£t  be  kept  In  balance  and  propor- 
tion. '' 

The  Cornell  report  points  out  that  the 
university  cannot  fulfill  its  teaching  re- 
si>onsibilities  ju.st  by  supporting  scholar- 
ly excellence,  since  good  teaching  is  more 
than  scholarship: 

The  University  also  has  responsibility  for 
communicating  knowledge  to  the  student  in 
a  manner  appropriate  to  his  abilities  and 
needs,  for  evoking  and  malntF.l^lBg  his  in- 
terest in  academic  and  cultural  endeavors, 
and  for  guiding  his  developnient  In  Judg- 
ment as  well  as  Intellect.  Theae  alms  Impose 
requirements  that  go  beyond  scholarship  In 
demanding  commitment  and  competence  In 
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teaching  and  in  the  creation  ot  an  stxDoe- 
pbere  directing  the  undergraduate  to  Intel- 
lectual and  cultural  pursuits. 

The  Berkeley  committee  states  bluntly 
that  there  should  be  "no  place  on  the 
faculty  for  researchers  who  are  not 
teachers"  because — 

A  campus  that  lacks  a  tradition  of  good 
teaching  by  that  fact  casta  some  doubt  on 
the  ultlniate  meaning  of  Its  scholarship. 

The  Berkeley  committee  argues  that 
researcli  and  scholarship  can  only  be 
Justified  by  human  needs,  of  which  the 
teaching  of  others  is  a  great  part. 
Thus — 

There  is  no  scholarly  eminence  that  justi- 
fies contempt  of  students. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Poor  teaching  or  neglect  of  teaching  can- 
not be  defended  in  the  University;  ultimately 
It  vitiates  the  meaning  of  our  research  It- 
self, for  It  Is  Inhumane  and  It  Is  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  scholarship 

Moreover,  poor  teaching  will  in  the  end 
undermine  the  Importance  of  scholar- 
ship. According  to  the  Berkeley  com- 
mittee: 

A  class  taught  by  an  unprepared  teacher 
teaches  the  student  neglect  of  scholarship  A 
department  which  encourages  profeesors  to 
hide  from  students,  teaches  neglect  of  human 
relations.  If  a  scholarly  attitude  Is — as  It 
should  be — part  of  what  we  teach,  the  teach- 
ing process  mu*t  exemplify  in  all  its  details 
the  scholarly  attitude  of  the  teacher;  other- 
wise the  very  method  of  teaching  gives  the 
He  to  the  thing  taught 

Despite  the  Importance  of  teaching,  all 
three  committees  found  that  under- 
graduate teaching  had  suffered  at  their 
institutions  from  faculty  preoccupation 
with  research  and  other  nontcachlng 
Interests. 

At  Yale: 

Briefly  stated,  the  teuchlng  function — ■ 
which  Is  the  primary  function  of  the  college 
as  It  prepares  Its  students  for  entrance  to  life 
or  to  further  education — has  suffered  ecllpee 
from  the  university's  primary  emphasis 
upon  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

At  Cornell: 

Unfortunately,  the  very  developments  that 
have  enhanced  the  faculty  nriember's  com- 
mand of  subject  matter  have  also  diverted 
him  from  equal  con^milment  to  classroom 
teaching  and  osncern  with  the  problems  and 
environment  of  the  undergraduate.  The 
latter  endeavors  nre  not  the  principal  means 
of  measuring  or  achieving  recognition  in  the 
University  The  .structure  of  incentives  bear- 
InK  on  the  Individual  professor  Is  such  as 
to  Induce  him  to  give  more  of  his  intensive. 
Imiiglnatlve,  and  ab.sorblng  effort  to  research, 
graduate  training,  and  public  service  than  to 
teaching  of  undergraduates  or  concern  with 
their  affairs  American  scholars  now  may  be 
In  cloeer  touch  with  their  peers,  their  ap- 
prentices, or  public  officials  than  with  under- 
graduate .students 

At  Berkeley: 

S<.'me  of  our  senior  professors  show  an  ex- 
treme aversion  to  undergradtiate  and  es- 
pecially lower-dlvlslon  [freshman  and  soph- 
omore |   teaching 

F*CVI.TY     ARE     NOT     GIVING     SNOCCH     OF     THEIH 
TIMK    TO    UNDCROR.KDUATSS 

The  Berkeley  and  Cornell  committees 
both  found  that  the  facts  confirm  the 


protests  of  students  tliat  the  faculty  try 
to  minimize  their  availability  to  students. 

At  Cornell: 

students  feel  that  they  have  inadequate 
contact  with  the  faculty.  The  evidence  for 
this  Is  overwhelming.  Nearly  all  other  stu- 
dent complaints  are  ultimately  connected 
with  this  problem. 

At  Berkeley: 

I  The  student)  comes  to  the  faculty  seek- 
ing a  ■prophet"  or  a  'wise  man"  ,  I  But) 
|l|n  the  critical  stvident's  eyes,  the  profes.sors 
tuTJi  out  to  have  tlielr  own  system  and  play 
their  own  game  He  sees  their  researcii  as 
a  means  for  their  own  advancement  rather 
th.'in  as  a  search  for  truth.  They  turn  out  to 
be  neither  prophets  nor  wis?  men,  only 
speclallst-s  In  one  area  with  all  their  prej- 
udices In  other  are;is  Intact, 

At  both  Berkeley  and  Cornell,  the  fac- 
ulty committees  found  an  excessive  tend- 
ency to  dispose  of  undergraduate  teach- 
ing duties  through  large  lecture  courses 
and  a  neglect  by  the  faculty  of  its  im- 
portant respoiisibility  to  advise  students 
on  an  individual  basis. 

According  to  the  Berkeley  report: 
Advisers  spend  little  time  with  students 
and  change  all  too  frequently,  "I  can't 
even  remember  the  names  of  my  advisers 
for  the  last  three  semesters"  is  a  quotation 
that  could  come  from  countless  students  in 
many  areas  of  the  University 

The  faculty  committees  of  the  two  In- 
stitutions agree  that  senior,  permanent 
faculty  members  should  teach  more  in- 
troductory and  basic  courses  and  that 
this  teaching  be  so  arranged  that  more 
students  will  have  a  chance  to  know 
their  professors. 

Moreover,  both  committees  believe  it 
would  be  salutary  to  Institute  a  regular 
system  of  student  evaluation  of  teachers 
to  keep  professors  on  their  toes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  committee,  this  practice 
is  already  followed  at  Yale  and  at  Ben- 
nington College,  Brooklyn  College,  City 
College  of  New  York.  Grinnell  College. 
Miami  University,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Purdue  University.  Queens  College, 
Reed  College,  University  of  California  at 
Riverside,  suid  the  Universities  of  Michi- 
gan and  Washington. 

TEACHING    RESPONSIBII.ITT    SHIFTED    TO    POORLY 
QtlALlriED    TEACHING    ASSISTANTS 

All  major  universities  have  tradition- 
ally relied  on  teaching  assistants  se- 
lected from  among  graduate  students  i/< 
supplement  the  regular  teaching  staff 
This  practice  was  adopted  not  only  to 
give  graduate  students  needed  financial 
assistance,  but  because  teaching  was  re- 
garded as  an  important  part  of  graduate 
trainin.c. 

Ttxlay.  the  huge  expansion  of  enroll- 
ments have  made  graduate  leaching  as- 
sistants major  participants  in  under- 
graduate education  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. For  example,  at  Berkeley, 
toachlnR  assistants  are  responsible  for 
31  percent  of  all  classes  and  laboratory 
sections.  They  teach  41  percent  of  the 
classes  at  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
levels.  65  percent  of  all  classes  and  lab- 
oratory sections  having  15  students  or 
less,  and  63  percent  of  all  classes  and 
laboratory  sections  having  16  to  30  stu- 
dents. 


At  Cornell,  in  1965,  the  university  em- 
ployed 800  graduate  students  in  teachlne 
duties. 

Therefore,  as  the  Berkeley  report 
states: 

By  any  standards,  then,  the  quality  of  the 
Instruction  by  teaching  assistants  Is  Impor- 
tant to  the  quality  of  education  at  |tb« 
university] , 

But  the  Berkeley  and  Cornell  faculty 
committees  found  that  not  only  have  the 
abler  graduate  students  been  diverted  to 
research,  but  that  senior  faculty  and  for- 
tunate graduates  having  research  assist- 
antships  and  the  fellowships  scorn  the 
less  fortunate  teaching  assistants. 

The  Cornell  committee  states: 

Thirty  years  ago,  only  the  most  gifted  and 
conscientious  graduate  students  could  hop* 
to  be  given  teaching  assistantships.  Today. 
In  some  areas,  the  Increase  of  fellowships  ha* 
removed  some  of  our  best  graduate  students 
from  teaching  Fellowships  with  no  teach- 
ing obligations  are  necessary  in  special  cases, 
but  we  deplore  the  broad  increase  In  the 
number  of  non-teaching  fellowships  without 
regard  to  this  problem.  .  .  ,  As  funds  for 
fellowships  and  research  assistantshlpe  In- 
creased, the  position  of  the  teaching  assist- 
ant has  declined  and  the  most  capable  stu- 
dents are  now  offered  more  prestigious  kind* 
of  support.  .  .  .  With  the  large  number  of 
fellowshipe  available,  an  Increasing  percent- 
age of  the  most  capable  students  are  no 
longer  available  for  teaching.  There  Is  *very 
evidence  that  the  fellowship  funds  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  making  the  problem  even  more 
dllBcult  In  the  futxire. 

The  Berkeley  committee  found  that- 
Some  of  our  very  beet  graduate  student*, 
who  would  have  learned  much  and  been  ei- 
cellent  teaching  assistants,  have  by  holding 
fellowships  and  research  assistantshlps  been 
excluded  from  teaching,  ,  .  .  (Ijt  is  the  rare 
department  that  takes  teaching  potential 
seriously  Into  account  In  the  first  appoint- 
ment of   |t)eaching   (ajsslstanu. 

Once  they  have  been  selected  for 
teaching  assLstantships,  the  Berkeley 
committee  further  found  that — 

The  gradu.ite  studenU  find  theniselTe* 
.  .  regarded  .  .  too  much  as  em- 
ployees rather  than  as  Jumor  colleagues  In- 
secure, neglected.  sometimes  exploited. 
1 1  leaching  (ajsslstants  have  responded  in 
ways  detrimental  to  the  education  of  under- 
graduiites.  The  creation  of  a  (t leaching 
|a)sslstants'  union,  in  opposition  to  the 
University  as  "employer,"  Is  a  symptom  of 
their  dissatisfaction, 

NONSALART    BE.NKrlTS    ARE    GrVEN    TO    RESEAHCH- 
ERS  Btrr  NOT  TO  -rtACHEKS 

University  teachers,  like  other  profes- 
.sional  people,  need  secretarial,  clerical, 
and  technical  assistance.  Their  work  li 
the  better  for  adequate  phy.siral  facili- 
ties and  pleasant  working  condiuon.s. 

However.  researchers,  particularly 
those  in  the  physical  sciences,  have  had 
a  disprop>ortionate  share  of  these  ameni- 
ties. This  has  had  an  adverse  effect  in 
maintaining  teaching  quality. 

As  the  Cornell  committee  stated: 

There  are  areas  of  the  University,  especially 
the  sciences,  where  there  is  striking  dispar- 
ity between  the  financial  support  for  teach- 
ing and  the  support  for  research  .n  the  same 
department.  In  terms  of  secretarial  help, 
technical  assistants,  quality  of  apparatus  and 
physical  surroundings,  research  activities 
are  often  far  better  endowed  than  teaching 
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ictlvltlM  Thoee  memt)er8  of  the  Conunittee 
»liQ  have  experienced  this  situation  are  per- 
suaded that  It  has  an  adverse  effect  on  at- 
Btudea  toward  Instruction. 

While  researchers,  for  example,  can 
have  bright  assistants  supported  from 
research  funds,  teachers  must  rely  on 
university  fimds  for  such  assistance. 
The  relative  scarcity  of  university  money 
makes  it  difficult  to  provide  equally  good 
assistants  for  teachers.  According  to 
the  Cornell  committee : 

More  highly  quallfled  technicians  are 
needed  to  help  in  the  large  laboratory  courses 
a.id  lecture  demonstrations.  While  the  re- 
leiTCh  areas'  of  the  sciences  are  well  en- 
dowed with  high-caliljer  technical  personnel 
piid  from  external  funds,  the  technical  staff 
MSi>ciated  with  instruction  are  paid  from 
University  funds.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
.alter  leads  to  a  condition  both  of  lack  of 
iuJacient  number  of  staff  and,  because  of 
iispirlty  of  pay  rate,  lack  of  quality. 

TIACHING  ABnjTT  NOT  GIVEN  SUmcIENT 
wnCHT  IN  GRANTING   PROMOTIONS   AND   TENURE 

The  faculty  committees  of  Yale, 
Berkeley,  and  Cornell  contend  that  a  pro- 
fessor s  leaching  ability  should  be  given 
major  weight,  along  with  proofs  of  ex- 
cellent scholarship,  in  granting  promo- 
tion.? and  tenure.  However,  the  Cornell 
and  Berkeley  committees  agree  that,  at 
their  institutions,  teaching  ability  has 
not  been  given  due  emphasis  In  reward- 
ag  faculty. 

At  Cornell: 

Teactilng  ability  received  little  or  no  men- 
ilon  In  54  percent  of  the  recommendetlons 
hr  tenure  positions. 

And  at  Berkeley : 

Chairmen  and  appointments  and  promo- 
tion committees  have  given  a  fuller  measure 
cf  attention  to  evidence  of  research  Even 
granting  that  research  Is  Itself  in  some  meas- 
'ore  an  indicator  of  qualities  valuable  in 
teaching,  as  the  system  is  presently  imple- 
mented, there  is  danger  that  deficient  per- 
lormance  of  teaching  is  not  adequately 
recognized  and  outstanding  performance  not 
given  due  credit. 

CHA.VCES    IN     FEDERAL     POLICY     GOVERNING    FED- 
OWL  RESEARCH  AT  UN IVEBSTTTES   NOW   tJNDEI- 

W.AY 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Research  and  Techni- 
cal Programs  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended that  changes  be  made  in  the  ad- 
niinisuation  of  university-performed 
Federal  research  to  prevent  the  Federal 
research  program  from  further  aggra- 
vating the.se  unfortunate  tendencies.  I 
am  Rratified  that  a  number  of  j-eforms 
have  been  instituted  bv  the  executive 
branch. 

On  September  14.  1965.  the  President 
Issued  in.<;tructions  to  the  head.s  of  de- 
Parimenio  and  agencies,  tiiat  — 

Research  supported  to  further  agency  mis- 
sions should  be  adminlftered  not  only  with 
^vlew  to  producing  specific  results,  but  also 
*ith  a  view  to  strengthcnliiK  academic  In- 
"Ituuon.s  and  increasing  the  numbers  of  In- 
'ututlons  capable  of  performing  research  of 
••»8ft  quality 

More  recently,  the  Budget  Bureau.  In 
°"fct  response  to  the  subcommittee's 
reccTimendatlons.  ha.'^  assured  Congress 

'•nai  It  will : 

F^rst.  Maintain  up-to-date  data  on 
manpower  requirements  of  Federal  pro- 
K^ams  so  that  the  Government  will  be 


able  to  avoid  diverting  an  excessive 
number  of  scientists  and  engineers  from 
important  occupations  like  university 
teaching : 

Second.  Study  the  effect  of  federally 
supported  research  on  the  quality  of  im- 
dergraduate  teaching;  and 

Third.  Develop  guidelines  for  agen- 
cies which  will  limit  the  cases  where 
senior  scientists  having  Federal  research 
grants  will  be  required  to  devote  full- 
time  to  Federal  research. 


DOMINION  DAY 


Mr,  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  IMr.  O'HaraI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  is  Canadian  Do- 
minion Day.  Ninety-nine  years  ago — 
on  July  1,  1867 — Canada  became  a  self- 
governing  Dominion  in  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, 

For  year.s.  we  in  the  United  States  have 
counted  Canada  among  our  closest 
friends.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  Michi- 
gan and  in  other  States  along  our  coun- 
try's northern  border  feel  particularly 
close  to  Canada  and  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple. 

Canadian -American  ties  are  more  than 
symbolic.  We  share  many  political,  eco- 
nomic, military,  social,  and  cultui-al 
bonds. 

Each  country  is  the  other's  greatest 
trading  partner.  Twenty  percent  of 
American  trade  is  with  Canada.  Last 
year,  Canada  sent  about  $3  billion  of  her 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are 
strong  partners  in  foreign  affairs.  Both 
countries  are  charter  members  of  NATO, 
Both  have  played  important  roles  in  the 
United  Nations,  Like  the  United  States. 
Canada  has  contributed  large  amounts  of 
bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  to  tiie  de- 
veloping countries. 

We  have  engaged  in  numerous  joint 
ventures  of  mutual  interest.  The  large 
number  of  Canadian-American  commis- 
sioiis  and  committees  testifies  to  this  ac- 
tivity. Perhaps  the  chief  example  is 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  policies  of 
the  two  countries  are  identical.  We  have 
had  our  differences,  but  they  have  al- 
ways been  resolved  in  a  peaceful  and 
amicable  manner, 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  residents 
of  Michigan  s  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, I  extend  warm  wishes  to  our  Ca- 
nadian friends  and  neighbors  as  they  ob- 
serve the  99th  anniversarj-  of  Canada 
becoming  a  self-governing  Dominion. 


BEAR  SOMETHING  AWAY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Miciiigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  often  commencement  addresses 
are  commonplace,  rather  predictable  ex- 
hortations designed  more  to  fulfill  the 
formalities  of  graduation  exeixises  than 
they  are  to  impam  any  real  message 

But  every  now  and  then,  one  reads  a 
commencement  address  which  deser-ves 
wider  circulation  than  the  audience 
which  hears  it  Such  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  U.S  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Harold  Howe  n.  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  on  June  5  at  Vassar 
College  in  Poughkeepsie,  NY, 

Commissioner  Howe  had  a  very  im- 
portant message  for  the  Vassar  gradu- 
ates, and  one  which  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  public  at  large  would 
do  well  to  read  and  heed. 

I  congratulate  Commissioner  Howe  for 
his  excellent  address  and  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress as  well  as  to  other  readers  of  the 
Record, 

Commissioner  Howe's  address  follows: 
Bear  Something  Away 
(An  address   by  Harold   Howe  II,   U,s    Com- 
missioner of  Education,  at  commencement 

exercises,    Vassar     College,    Poughkeepsie, 

N,y  ,  June  5,  1966  i 

You  see  l>efore  ycu  a  father  who  has  been 
trying,  for  ne;u-Iy  20  years  now.  to  gain  the 
undivided  attention  of  either  of  his  two 
daughters  for  more  than  l3ve  minutes  at  b 
stretch.  Today  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
seek  the  undivided  attention  of  three  hun- 
dred young  women  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
prospect  leaves  me  both  pleased  and  puzzled. 

Pleased  because  I  have  never  lost  my  In- 
terest m  young  women  whether  I  am  related 
to  them  or  not  Puzzled  because  it  seems  to 
me  increasingly  difflcult  for  persons  of  one 
generation  to  dredge  up  from  their  years 
any  useful  wisdom  to  pass  on  to  the  following 
generation. 

So  many  of  the  absolutes  valued  by  my 
generation  are  being  questioned  today"  that 
I  wonder  what  there  remains  for  me  to  urge 
without  sounding  square,  unsophisticated, 
or — worst  of  all — merely  quaint.  More  than 
100  years  ago.  the  Anglican  Charles  Darwin 
began  his  researches  Into  the  origins  of  man; 
he  found,  among  other  things,  that  he  could 
no  longer  accept  the  orthodoxies  of  the 
church  in  which  he  had  been  raised,  and  he 
ended  his  life  as  an  agnostic 

Darwin  was  regarded  as  a  threat  to  re- 
spectability by  his  Victorian  contemporaries, 
a  barbarian  from  the  alien  land  of  scientific 
observation  and  precise  measurement.  It 
became  almost  a  way  of  life  for  clergymen 
and  men  of  letters  In  those  days  to  refute 
his  conclusions.  And  yet  today,  we  find 
some  theologians — men  with  Impeccable  aca- 
demic credentials,  men  of  a  scholarly  turn 
of  mind — claiming  that  God  is  dead.  And  we 
hear  the  mass  of  theologians  of  every  de- 
nomination reply  that  though  God  is  not 
dead,  ovir  notions  of  him  require  drastic  re- 
vision. Our  human  nature,  which  seemed  in 
1940  to  unite  all  men  with  some  fundamental 
concepts  of  decency,  was  revealed  five  years 
later— at  Auschwitz,  at  Belsen.  at  Dachau— 
to  be  capable  of  the  most  hideous  perver- 
sions. Some  of  our  young  men  today  fight 
a  war  which  Is  not  quite  a  war,  while  "others 
claim  that  the  ancient  and  honorable  name 
of  patriotism  has  become  a  cheap  slogan  to 
mask  the  banltruptcy  of  a  Nation's  moral 
sense. 
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God,  man,  country  .  .  .  these  were  the  ab- 
solutes my  cl&sstnates  held  when  we  gradu- 
ated from  college  Just  before  Worid  Wax  H. 
Not  that  young  people  in  those  days  were 
any  more  noble  than  yours — it  vaa  simply 
that  these  three  words  signified  some  verities 
which,  for  most  of  us.  were  beyond  question. 
These  verities  of  25  years  ago  are  much 
questioned  today,  and  my  generation  does 
not  Rnd  It  as  easy  as  we  would  wish  to  find 
the  arguments  that  answer  the  new  asser- 
tions of  your  generation. 

But  our  answers  and  arguments  are  not 
the  point  today,  and  neither  Is  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  generations  which  grew  up  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  World  War  II  and  the  atomic 
bomb  Rather  than  trying  to  Inflict  upon 
you  some  of  my  own  beliefs.  I  feel  It  more 
pertinent  to  hope  that  you  will  retain  after 
you  leave  college  some  of  the  faith  and 
passion  that  your  own  generation  has  ex- 
pressed so  vividly. 

I  speak  of  that  sense  of  personal  concern 
for  the  quality  of  our  society,  and  for  the 
universal  cause  of  m&niuud  which  has  found 
a  thousand  different  voices  on  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent campuses,  from  California  to  the 
CaroUnas.  from  the  Mexican  border  to  the 
Canadian.  Those  voices,  as  you  know,  have 
both  repudiated  and  applauded  our  natlon&i 
policy  In  Viet  Nam:  they  have  criticized 
university  administrations,  demanding  more 
Influence  for  the  student  body  and  more 
freedom  for  the  faculties;  those  voices  have 
been  heard  beyond  the  walls  of  the  academic 
community,  demanding  faster  progress  to- 
ward civil  rights,  towards  peace,  toward  a 
fair  chance  for  the  less  fortunate. 

And  those  voices  are  having  an  effect. 
"Nothing  succeeds  like  excess,"  Oscar  Wilde 
once  said,  and  no  matter  how  much  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  deplore  student  radi- 
calism, there  Is  no  question  that  student 
viewpoints  are  altering  our  universities,  our 
social  practices,  and  the  Intellectual,  politi- 
cal, and  spiritual  life  of  our  Nation. 

I  do  not  wish  either  to  endorse  or  to  con- 
demn all  the  sit-ins,  slt-outs,  plcketlngs  and 
marchings  For  from  my  vantage  point  It 
seems  that  some  of  the  student  demonstra- 
tions represent  your  generation's  dissent 
from  the  uninteresting  and  perhaps  unuseful 
orthodoxies  you  inherited  from  my  genera- 
tion. After  ail,  In  my  day  Harvard  and  Yale 
students  were  expressing  their  non-con- 
formity by  swallowing  live  gold  flsh;  ten  years 
later,  students  who  felt  the  adrenalin  or  the 
hormones  or  whatever  rises  In  the  veins  of 
vmdergraduates  were  seeing  how  many  peo- 
ple could  fit  into  a  telephone  booth  and  Je- 
veloplng  that  new  American  tradition,  the 
panty  raid;  today,  however,  student  enthu- 
siasm Is  directed  to  the  great  public  issues 
of  the  time,  rather  than  to  trivia.  To  be  sure, 
deans  and  piiblic  officials  are  frequently  em- 
barrassed becau.^e  .■students  don't  always  con- 
cern themselves  with  finding  tactful  means 
to  achieve  their  ends 

But  however  murh  I  might  differ  with 
some  of  the  methods  Involved  In  the  manifes- 
tation of  what  the  magazines  term  "student 
unrest."  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  these 
demonstrations  do  testify  to  an  Individual 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  vast  world  out- 
side the  halls  of  ivy.  And  that  sense.  In  turn, 
represents  a  great  leap  forward  over  the  rel- 
atively precious  and  parochial  interests  of 
most  undergraduates  of  my  time. 

To  whatever  degree  each  of  you  shares 
that  sense  of  individual  responsibility  for 
the  common  weal.  I  would  urge  you  not  to 
loce  It.  And  because  the  world  beyond  the 
academic  commimlty  threatens  that  sense  In 
so  many  begxilllng  ways,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss some  methods  of  retaining  that  feeling 
of  personal  Involvement  in  national  concerns 
and — most  Important — of  putting  It  to  work. 
Finally,  because  abstractions  tempt  one  to 
be  vague.  T  will  place  my  remarks  in  the 
specific  context  of  the  struggle  for  racial 
equality. 


I  hope  that  by  now.  each  of  you  has  an  in- 
formed mterest  In  civil  rights.  I  do  not  say 
a  commitment,  or  a  passion,  or  even  an  en- 
thusiasm, for  often  It  Is  dlfl&cult  to  care  about 
a  cause  until  It  somehow  touches  your  life. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  racial  injustice  does 
touch  every  one  of  our  lives,  whether  we  are 
aware  of  the  contact  or  not.  It  depletes  us 
as  a  Nation  because  it  robs  us  of  the  con- 
tributions that  Negro  men  and  women  could 
naake  to  our  common  life  if  their  ublUtlee 
were  given  as  much  opportunity  to  mature 
as  those  of  wliite  Americans.  It  robs  us  as 
Individuals  because — by  apathy,  by  Inaction, 
by  an  ethical  sluggishness  that  keeps  us 
mired  in  our  own  concerns — we  are  tolerat- 
ing injustice. 

It  is  this  ethical  aspect  of  the  American 
racial  problem,  rather  than  the  economic, 
that  has  most  motivated  student  Interest. 
and  that  is  a  most  heartening  sign.  The 
question  is.  what  will  happen  to  that  ethical 
concern  after  you  leave  college  and  head  for 
a  Job.  for  marriage,  for  a  family  or  career 
or  both. 

Judging  from  the  experience  of  the  gen- 
erations that  have  preceded  yours,  you  will 
t>egln  to  lose  that  passion  for  Justice  which 
your  studies,  your  teachers,  and  the  college 
environment  have  encouraged  In  you.  The 
often  melancholy  and  tedious  necessities  of 
adult  life  do  not  Impinge  ujKjn  undergrad- 
uates with  the  force  they  will  later  exert. 
For  many  college  graduates,  the  True,  the 
Good,  and  the  Beautiful  finally  take  a  back 
seat  to  mortgage  payments,  commuter  sched- 
ules, and  patio  seminars  on  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  a  stubborn  case  of  crab  grass  or 
diaper  rash. 

-  Not  everything  goes,  of  course:  some  resi- 
due remains  of  those  years  when  daddy  or 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation 
was  paying  the  bills,  and  It  was  possible  to 
advocate  socialism  because  one's  tuition  and 
board  bills  were  promptly  taken  care  of  by 
a  capitalist  back  home.  Some  tincture  of 
youthful  Idealism  survives  the  onslaughts  of 
mature  conformity  .  .  .  usually  in  a  polite, 
cocktall-hour  sympathy  with  the  plight  of 
depressed  masses  who  are  much  more  appeal- 
ing because  they  are  not  trying  to  move  into 
one's  own  neighborhood  or  marry  one's 
daughter. 

I  suspect  that  this  decline  from  the  bril- 
liance, heat,  and  passion  of  student  life  to 
the  comfortable  glow  of  genteel  suburban 
liberalism  Is  not  only  Inevitable  for  most, 
but  necessary.  The  Ghandls  and  the 
Schweltzers  are  always  a  tiny  minority.  Men 
and  women  do  not  live  by  heroism  alone,  but 
by  the  humbler  actions  of  earning  a  living, 
taking  or  being  taken  in  marriage,  and  by 
fashioning  for  themselves  and  their  descend- 
ants a  slightly  better  life  than  their  fathers 
were  able  to  offer 

But  a  tepid,  narrowly  circumscribed,  un- 
adventurous.  uncommitted  existence  barely 
deserves  to  be  called  human  life  in  any  but 
the  most  restrictive  sense  of  that  term.  We 
ought  to  nsplre  to  something  more,  no  matter 
how  far  we  fail  short  of  realizing  our  In- 
tentions. 

A  thousand  thinkers  and  poets,  men  of 
action  and  men  of  dreams,  have  offered  for- 
mulations of  what  It  Is  to  be  human  In 
groping  among  my  mental  souvenirs  for  those 
that  made  a  particular  Impression  on  me, 
1  recalled  especially  some  lines  written  by  a 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
the  younger  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

•r  think."  said  Holmes,  "that  as  life  Is 
action  and  passion.  It  Is  required  of  a  man 
that  he  should  share  the  passion  and  action 
of  his  time  at  peril  of  being  Judged  not  to 
have  lived." 

".  .  .  being  Judged  not  to  have  lived." 
What  a  heavy  sentence  to  have  pronounced 
upon  one's  days,  especially  since  the  very 
process  of  life  itself  brings  every  one  of  us 
a  generous  measure  of  p>ain  and  disappoint- 
ment.    How  additionally  sorrowful  It  must 


be  to  reflect,  at  the  cloee  of  one's  life,  a^ 
you  might  have  turned  that  pain,  that  eaort, 
to  some  account. 

Theae  are  sobering  and  perhaps  even 
gloomy  thoughts  to  offer  on  a  commencement 
day.  The  word  commencement  Itself  meani 
a  beginning,  and  beginnings  are  usually 
Joyful  events,  bright  with  promise  as  a  new 
morning  or  a  new  year.  If  1  oould  find  it  in 
myBelX  to  do  so.  I  would  enooiu-age  you  to 
aim  at  the  stars,  to  renew  this  tired  world 
with  your  youthful  enthusiasm  and  your  lugji 
hopes  ...  to  echo,  in  short,  the  thun- 
derous boosterism  that  has  been  popular 
with  graduation  speakers  who  take  tlieir 
texts  from  Edgar  Guest  and  other  vlgoroui 
exponents    of    optimistic    overslmplincatloc. 

But  I  cannot  In  honesty  do  so.  for  the  world 
simply  Is  not  holding  its  breath  for  your 
arrival  on  its  well-worn  doorstep.  There  are 
more  than  3.600  colleges  and  universities  ic 
the  United  States,  and  I  would  guess  tliat 
every  one  of  them  is  launching  Its  own  corp« 
of  confident  young  men  and  women  thl« 
month.  Many  of  these  graduates.  It  la  true, 
have  already  concluded  that  the  highest  euj 
in  life  is  to  Join  the  mlllloo  dollar  insurance 
roundtable  or  get  on  the  ladder  that  lead*  to 
a  corptorate  vice-presidency  ...  or  to  snare 
a  man  who  will  soon  be  sitting  at  one  or 
climbing  the  other. 

I  wish  all  of  them  good  luck.  ClvUlaaUon 
rides  on  the  back  of  the  middle  class,  so  be- 
ware of  easy  disdain.  The  status  you  thereby 
save  may  be  your  own. 

But  civilization  quickens  and  squares  lu 
shoulders  at  the  sight  of  those  few  who  Tttutt 
to  pick  up  the  common  cadence  because  they 
hear  a  different  drummer.  Those  few.  those 
happy  few  .  .  . 

The  problem  Is  that  at  the  age  of  21 
with  a  brand  new  bachelor's  degree  la  hand, 
so  m.iny  of  us  consider  ourselves  capable  oJ 
Jolnmg  that  slender  band  who,  in  Stephen; 
Spender's  words,  ".  .  .  wore  at  their  hearu 
the  fire's  center  .  .  .  and  left  the  vivid  air 
signed  with  their  honour."  The  gnevouj 
truth  Is  that  most  of  us  who  would  stand 
on  the  ramparts  of  civilization  must  be  salu- 
fifd  with  lesjf. 

Genius  takes  care  of  itself,  and  needs  no 
urging.  It  needs  a  spot  of  uilectlon  now 
and  then,  somp  tea  and  .sympnthy  but  prob- 
ably more  opposition  than  praise.  So  to  the 
geniuses  In  this  graduating  class.  I  simply 
extend  my  homage  and  a  pwlit*  request  that 
you  remain  until  this  obsenance  Is  formally 
ended,  for  your  sudden  exit  right  now  will 
disturb  the  remainder  of  the  proceedlr.gs 

But  to  the  rest  of  you — those  who  recog- 
nia  that  you  will  probably  not  trisect  the 
angle  or  carry  the  serum  U)  Bangkok  or 
write  the  Great  American  novel — 1  would 
like  to  point  out  that  one  can  share  the 
action  and  passion  of  his  time  without  mak- 
ing a  career  of  It.  It  Is  not  necessary  for 
you  to  build  the  millennium  by  1970;  It  will 
be  quite  worthwhile  if  you  manage  to  place 
one  stone  on  top  of  another,  so  that  the  gen- 
eration that  follows  yours — yo\ir  sons  and 
daughters,  perhaps — will  stand  three  Inches 
higher  when  they  look  about  to  appraise 
their  world. 

Tlil.s  Is  especially  true  with  reeard  to  civ'.'. 
rights,  for  the  great  battles  remaining  to  be 
fought  will  not  be  waged  In  Selma  and 
Watts.  Montgomery  or  Bogalusa.  The  most 
enduring  and  critical  victories  will  have  to 
be  won  In  the  quiet  communities  •  •  *  ic 
the  pleasant  neighborhoods  In  our  cities  and 
In  the  suburbs  that  ring  t!v  se  cities  The 
great  civil  rights  demonstrations  have  made 
their  point,  and  governments  at  every  level- 
Federal,  State,  local— are  responding  with 
legislation  designed  to  bring  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  up 
to  date.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  of  course, 
and  perhafts  more  demonstrations  will  he 
needed  to  spur  action.  But  the  task  of 
achieving  genuine  equality  of  opportunity 
throughout   the   United   States  will  not  be 
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completed  until  the  desirability  of  racial  Jus- 
tice is  accepted  by  the  polite  people,  as  well 
u  the  violent  people. 

These  battles  will  be  won  by  personnel 
managers  who  go  beyond  employing  brilliant 
Negroes  to  giving  mediocre  Negroes  the  same 
chance  for  a  Job  as  mediocre  whites.  Tliey 
will  be  won  by  mothers  who  look  at  a  flrst- 
pade  reader  and  decide  that  all  those  white 
laces  In  the  Illustrations  do  not  accurately 
reflect  the  world  their  children  live  In  •  •  * 
and  who  ask  the  school  superintendent  to 
do  something  about  It.  They  will  be  won  by 
white  and  Negro  fathers  who  recognize  that 
a  son's  bloody  nose  may  be  simply  the  whole- 
some product  of  young  male  belligerence  ex- 
pressing Itself  at  recess,  rather  than  of  a  ra- 
cial incident  In  an  Integrated  school. 

These  victories  will  be  won.  In  short,  by  the 
mass  of  white  and  Negro  Americans  who 
bring  to  the  solution  of  our  most  agonizing 
American  dilemma  a  combination  of  concern 
and  re;i£on.  Einotion  is  not  enough;  to  it 
must  be  joined  wit  and  wisdom  and  a  con- 
trolled Indignation  about  continuing  Injtis- 
ace  Both  indignation  and  a  sense  of  In- 
justice are  dlBBcult  to  keep  lively  and  under 
contri)!  at  the  same  time.  My  dentist  told  me 
recently  that  he  had  a  new  anaesthetic. 
After  taking  It,  you  still  feel  the  pain  but  it 
doesn't  bother  you.  On  social  issues  like  civil 
rights.  It  is  Important  both  to  feel  the  paUi 
and  to  have  11  tx>ther  you. 

On  such  social  Issues.  I  urge  you  to  reject 
anaesthetics  and  to  preserve  that  st-asitivlty 
to  the  pain  of  others  which  seems  to  bother 
your  cuUege  generation  so  much.  More  to 
the  point,  put  that  pain  to  work,  and  let  it 
guide  you  to  a  mature,  intelligent,  and  vigor- 
ous citizenship. 

The  great  deeds  of  the  world  are  usually 
performed  by  those  who  have  sacrificed  every- 
thing else  to  a  few  burning  desires.  We  need 
such  people,  and  we  always  shall.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  very  brilliance  of  their  achieve- 
ment often  convinces  the  rest  of  us  that  any- 
thing less  than  brilliance  is  not  worth  our 
eSuTl. 

In  this  day.  In  this  America,  we  need  quiet 
heroes  who — while  going  about  their  nine-to- 
ave  business — take  time  to  shape  a  slightly 
diHereni  world  than  the  one  they  found.  We 
need  suburbanites  whose  concerns  do  not 
.'ilop  at  the  city  limits,  who  recognize  that 
po-.erty  in  the  imier  city  diminishes  the 
quality  of  their  own  lives.  We  need  parents 
who  will  extend  their  concern  for  their  own 
children  to  the  children  of  other  parents  who 
cannot  struggle  effectively  against  economic 
or  social  discrimluatlon.  We  need  men  and 
women  who  realize  that  equal  opportunity 
throughout  American  life  will  emerge  not 
Irom  the  organized  civil  rights  movement 
alone,  but  also  from  the  words  and  deeds  of 
unorganized  citizens  whose  only  banner  is  an 
invisible  commitment  to  Justice  for  all. 

I  hope  you  will  never  forget  the  ideas  and 
the  Ideals  that  four  fortunate  years  In  a 
genuinely  excellent  college  have  fostered  in 
you,  for  you  owe  your  families,  your  profes- 
sors, and  your  society  some  recompense  for 
tte  privilege  of  attending  V'assar.  I  hope 
that  you  will  make  the  action  and  passion 
of  the  .American  fight  for  racial  eciuallty  a 
part  of  your  lives,  whether  those  lives  take 
you  into  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  PTA.  I 
tiope  that  you  will  conclude,  as  Dylan  Thomas 
did,  that  no  one  should  "go  gentle  into  that 
?WKl  night." 

"rhe  violent  bear  It  away."  says  the  Bible. 
Temper  your  violence  as  you  must,  for  life 
^  &  tempering  process.  But  do  not  abandon 
your  young  violence  entirely,  and  make  sure 
that  you  bear  something  away. 


A  CONTRIBUTION  TOWARD  PEACE: 
FOREIGN  AID 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr.   Speaker.   I 
^  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneoxis 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
live  in  an  Increasingly  Interdependent 
world  in  which  the  well-being  of  one  na- 
tion directly  affects  the  peace  and  secur- 
ity of  our  own  country.'.  During  the  last 
two  decades  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed to  the  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress of  poorer  nations  through  foreign 
assistance.  By  such  efforts  our  Nation 
has  made  untold  and  immeasurable  con- 
tributions to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  free  world  by  helping  to  eliminate 
the  problems  of  poverty  which  so  often 
are  the  major  causes  of  hostilities. 

Last  month,  the  Administrator  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Da\1d  E.  Bell,  de- 
livered the  commencement  address  at 
TiLskegee  Institute  In  which  he  re- 
counted our  Nation's  foreign  aid  efforts 
throughout  these  years  and  their  tangi- 
ble results.  But.  as  Mr.  Bell  told  the 
graduates,  we  are  midstream  In  our 
efforts  to  help  the  developing  countries 
through  which  we  hope  to  "establish  the 
conditions  for  lasting  peace."  We  can- 
not predict  the  final  outcome,  but  the 
work  of  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
other  Inlematlonal  efforts  for  economic 
and  social  progress  can  "eliminate  the 
major  causes  of  conflicts  and  can  wipe 
out  the  basis  for  \iolence  based  on  de- 
spair. While  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
assure  peace,  they  are  necessarj'  to  that 
end." 

.^s  Mr.  Bell  ixiinted  out  in  his  address, 
the  true  value  of  economic  aid  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  people  who  are  willing  to 
help  themselves.  The  key  to  economic 
progress  is  to  release  the  energies  of  these 
people  to  increase  their  own  opportuni- 
ties. This  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  aid  program  t(xlay.  wliich  has  ac- 
counted for  the  success  of  U.S.  efforts  in 
Western  Europe.  Japan,  Taiwan  and  the 
present  progress  of  recipient  nations.  It 
has  been  a  worthwhile  Investment  that 
costs  less  than  one-third  of  1  percent 
of  our  national  output,  and  yet  is  a  last- 
ing investment  in  our  own  future. 

I  would  like  to  submit  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Bell's  address: 

Commencement  Address  by  the  Honorable 
David  E.  Bell.  Apministrator,  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Department 
OP  State,  ToskeCee  iNSTrrtrrE,  Tuskegee, 
Ala.,  Mat  30.  1966 

It  is  a  prh-llege  for  me  to  be  invited  to 
speak  to  the  gradu.Ttlng  class  here  at  Tus- 
kegee. This  Institute  represents  one  of  the 
most  unusual  and  significant  achievements 
ill  American  education.  Starting  with  noth- 
ing but  the  \islon  and  the  indomitable  will 
of  one  man.  building  a  school  with  his  own 
hands  in  the  midst  of  an  Indifferent — even 
hostile — society.  Tuskegee  Institute  has  over 
the  decades  become  a  strong  and  respected 
educational  institution  and  a  constructive 
force  Ln  the  South  and  In  the  nation.  Over 
the  years,  Tuskegee  has  liberated  from  the 
bondage  of  Ignorance  many  thousands  who 
had  no  other  chance  for  education.  It  lias 
been  the  home  of  Important  scientJflc  dis- 
coveries. Today,  Tuskegee  Is  fully  accepted 
as  a  major  Southern  center  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  research,  and  is  confidently  loolung 


forward    to   broader   and    greater   service   in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  story  of  Tuskegee  is  a  magnlflclent 
American  accomplishment  You  who  are 
graduating  today  should  feel  great  pride  in 
your  school  And  anyone  who  is  asked,  as 
I  have  been  to  speak  on  this  occasion  should 
feel  preetly  honored 

But  there  Is  a  different  and  special  reaeon 
for  me  to  welcome  the  chance  to  speak  at 
Tuskegee.  This  Is  an  Institute  which  was 
built  to  serve  the  disadvantaged — those  who 
throiigh  no  fault  of  their  own  face  extraor- 
dinary otjstacles  in  trying  to  achieve  a  bet- 
ter life — obstacles  of  poverty.  Ignorance  and 
prejudice  Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in 
United  States  foreign  assistance  programs  are 
also  working  with  the  dlsadv.'intaged— the 
disadvantaged  millions  In  Asia  and  Africa 
and  Latin  America — millions  who  are  poor 
and  uneducat-ed  and  often  face  ancient  bar- 
riers of  prejudice.  I  suspect  that  those  of 
us  working  today  with  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  experience  of  Tuskegee  In  working 
with  the  people  of  the  developing  South  over 
the  l.xst  85  years. 

1  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
occasion  about  our  work  In  the  developing 
countries,  not  only  because  of  the  lessons 
miskegee  can  teach  us.  but  also  because 
the  problems  of  those  countries  will  be  of 
major  concern  to  those  graduating  here  today 
for  the  restof  their  lives. 

For  these  graduates  will  live  In  an  In- 
creasingly International  and  Interdependent 
world.  You  were  born  as  'World  War  n 
was  ending  Th&t  war  marked  the  end  of 
isolation  for  the  United  States  and  the 
beginning  of  a  full-scale  commitment  to 
take  r>art  In  world  affairs  Tou  have  grown 
up  as  children  of  the  first  generation  of 
Americans  that  has  deliberately  sotight  to 
use  American  Influence,  American  ideas. 
American  power  to  affect  world  events  In 
directions  we  thought  to  be  constructive 

The  Umted  States  did  not  come  to  this 
decision  easily.  The  attitudes  of  a  centtiry 
of  i.solatlon  died  hard.  It  had  been  com- 
fortable to  think  of  ourselves  as  protected 
by  otir  two  great  oceans,  to  concentrate  on 
the  tasks  of  developing  our  own  continent, 
to  let  the  rest  of  the  world  take  care  of  its 
own  problems. 

It  had  been  comfortable — but  it  no  longer 
made  sense.  'World  War  I  taught  us  that 
we  could  not  stay  aloof  from  a  major  war 
m  Europe.  'World  War  II  taught  vjs  we 
could  not  stay  aloof  from  a  major  war  in 
Asia  It  was  painfully  obvious  that  if  we 
were  going  Inevitably  to  be  In  on  the  crash 
landings,  we  had  better  make  sure  we  were 
In  on  the  takeoffs  The  concltislon  has  been 
challenged  time  and  again,  and  time  and 
again  reaffirmed.  It  was  eloquently  Ftated 
Just  the  other  day  by  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son of  Canada,  himself  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
recipient.  Canada,  he  said.  Is  "deeply  in- 
volved in  the  world's  affairs  .  .  because 
we  have  learned  over  fifty  years  that  isola- 
tion from  the  policies  that  determine  war 
does  not  give  us  Immunity  from  the  bloody, 
sacrificial  consequences  of  their  failures," 
Accepting  the  Inescapable  wisdom,  of  tills 
view,  the  United  States  since  World  W'ar  n 
hn.8  been  deeply  engaged  In  the  effort  to 
establish  the  conditions  for  lasting  peace  In 
the  world.  We  have  been  seeking  to  work 
with  other  countries  to  stifle  small  wars  be- 
fore they  could  become  big  ones,  to  settle 
international  differences  by  persuasion  and 
agreement  rather  than  by  fighting,  to  ease 
the  problems  of  hunger  and  poverty  which 
have  so  often  bred  violence.  These  two  dec- 
ades have  been  far  from  easy.  The  costs 
have  been  high  and  we  should  not  minimize 
them.  We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars,  and, 
more  lmi>ortant,  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
young  men  In  Korea  and  now  In  Vietnam.  It 
Is  no  wonder  that  President  Kennedy  called 
this  period  "a   hard  and  bitter  peace." 
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But  we  siiould  not  mimmfcw  either  the 
very  substantial  record  of  ponatructlve  ac- 
complishment which  we  Jtave  written  In 
these  twenty  years.  A 

I'reedom  wua  preserved  ln*<^e8tern  Europe. 
In  Greece  and  Turkey,  In  Ja^n.  A  military 
counterweight  wa«  construct^ — and  used — 
to  contain  the  Soviet  Union  wfflle  its  policies 
gradually  began  to  change  Bk:onomlc  growth 
began  to  lift  ancient  burdens  In  many  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia. 
Great  International  enterprises  like  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  the  Peace  Corps  have 
been  launched. 

Today  we  are  In  something  like  midstream 
In  the  great  effort  to  establish  the  conditions 
for  lasting  peace.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to 
seek  to  predict  the  outcome,  on  this  Memorial 
Day  of  1966  with  our  young  men  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  uncertain  giant  of  China 
learning  to  use  nuclear  power. 

But  In  my  own  field  of  economic  assist- 
ance a  cautiously  hopeful  outlook  la  indi- 
cated, and  t.ie  Americans  working  around 
the  world  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development — including  a  number  of  Tus- 
kegee  graduates — feel  some  confidence  they 
are  learning  how  to  tackle  the  problems  of 
economic  growth. 

Everyone  Is  familiar  with  the  rapid  and 
successful  reconstruction  of  Europe  and  of 
Japan  In  the  decade  after  World  War  II. 
Those  countries  then  were  laid  waste  as  the 
result  of  the  war:  they  were  hungry;  their 
societies  were  badly  shattered.  But  within 
a  decade,  by  their  own  efforts  and  with  very 
large  assistance  from  the  United  States,  they 
were  back  on  their  feet,  and  since  then 
they  have  been  moving  forward  rapidly. 

Incidentally,  they  have  not  forgotten  what 
foreign  aid  meant  to  them;  last  year  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  to- 
gether provided  over  $2.5  billion  In  aaslst- 
ance  to  the  developing  countries.  The  West- 
ern Europeans,  In  fact.  In  recent  years  have 
provided  more  aid  to  the  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa  and  Latin  America  than  we  pro- 
vided to  Europe  under  the  Marshall  Plan. 

American  assistance  to  post-war  Europe 
and  Japan  was  a  brilliant — and  a  well 
known — success  It  is  not  so  well  known 
that  there  have  been  some  even  more  Im- 
pressive successes  for  our  aid  programs  In 
the  developing  countries.  The  typical 
tourist  or  journalist  who  visits  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  Africa  and  Asia  Is  Im- 
pressed with  the  poverty  he  sees.  And  there 
Is  no  doubt  they  are  poor — deaf>crately  poor, 
with  Inadequate  diets,  Inadequate  schools. 
Inadequate  housing. 

But  the  fact  of  poverty — as  you  here  at 
Tuskegee  can  testify  better  than  perhaps 
anyone  In  this  country — is  only  a  statement 
of  a  problem,  not  a  reason  for  despair.  And 
those  of  us  who  work  day  In  and  day  out  on 
the  problems  of  the  developing  countries  are 
learning  to  apply  the  same  sort  of  practical, 
down-to-earth  solutions  you  have  applied  at 
Tuskegee. 

Let  me  Illustrate  The  Island  of  Taiwan 
15  years  ago  looked  like  a  hopeless  place, 
crowded  by  refugees  from  the  Chinese  main- 
land and  with  no  prospect  other  than  in- 
definite dependence  on  the  U.S,  taxpayer. 
But  the  result  has  been  otherwise.  Wise 
policies,  very  hard  work  by  the  people  on 
Taiwan — both  Chlne.se  and  Taiwanese — plus 
major  assistance  from  tlie  US.  have  resulted 
In  very  rapid  economic  and  social  progreas. 
Taiwan  did  not  make  the  mistake,  as  some 
other  developing  countries  have  done  to  their 
cost,  of  overlooking  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture. A  major  land  reform  was  carried 
out  which  transformed  thousands  of  tenant 
farmers  into  land  owners  with  the  Incentive 
to  care  for  and  Invest  In  their  land.  Farmers 
associations  were  helped  to  Introduce  new 
varieties,  to  obtain  ferUllzer  and  other  needed 
supplies.    As  a  result,  agricultural  producUon 


has  risen  rapidly  and  steadily.  So  have  In- 
dustrial production  and  exports.  Taiwan 
today  Is  a  bustling,  thriving  place,  with 
steadily  rising  standards  of  education, 
health,  and  family  Income  Tlie  result  has 
been  that  In  June  of  last  year  the  United 
States  was  able  to  terminate  economic  aid 
to  Taiwan. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  case      This 
process  has  not  made  the  people  of  T.\lwan 
rich.     The  average  per  capita  Income  there  Is 
still  under  $200  per  person  per  year,  which 
camparee  with  something  over  $2700  p^-r  p>er- 
Hon  per  year  In  the  U.S,     There  Is  much  work 
to  be  done  for  many  years  In  Taiwan  Ui  raise 
further     the    standards     of    education     and 
health   and  housing      But   the  key   point  is 
that  through  their  own  efforts  and  our  help, 
the  people  on  Taiwan   have   now   reached   a 
position  In  which  they  are  capable  of  making 
further  steady  progress  by  their  own  efforts. 
Now  this  I  submit  Is  both  an  extraordinary 
achievement  and  a  most  Illuminating  Illus- 
tration.    It  demonstrates  the  true   value  of 
economic  aid — not  us  a  handout,  but  a.s  an 
Investment-  -where    the   people   we    help   are 
prepared  to  do  everything  they  can  for  them- 
selves.    This   Is   a   fundamental  principle  of 
our  aid  program  today:   we  are  prepared   to 
provide  help  only  to  those  who  are  prepared 
to  undertake  strong  self  help  measures      We 
Intend    to    provide   aid    not    as   a    permanent 
support  but  as  a   temporary   help  until   the 
developing  country  has  gained  enough  mo- 
mentum to  go  forward  on  Its  own — without 
further  assistance  from  us — and  at  that  point 
we    intend    to    bring   our   aid   program    to   a 
close,  as  we  have  done  In  Taiwan  and  some 
26  other  countries  so  far,  and  as  we  expect 
to   do,    country   by   country,   over    the   years 
ahead.     Economic  self-support  and    the  end 
of  economic  aid  cannot  come  quickly  in  .some 
very  poor  countries,  but  they  can  be  achieved 
In  time  in  all— and  that  Is  why  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  our  assistance — a  principle  that  rings 
true  here  on  the  campus  of  Tuskegee — is  to 
provide  our  help  to  those  who  are  determined 
to   use  their  own   m.ixlmum  efforts   to   help 
themselves. 

A  second  principle  of  our  economic  aid. 
and  this  to  is  a  rule  that  is  easy  t<j  under- 
stand here  on  the  Tuskegee  campus.  1b  that 
we  must  start  In  each  area  with  the  spe- 
cial and  unique  char.octerlstlcs  of  the  people 
who  live  there.  The  resources,  the  oppor- 
tunities, the  problems  of  each  country  are 
different  from  those  of  every  other  country. 
You  have  to  start  from  where  they  are 

In  Ethiopia  today,  at  a  place  called  Oondar. 
there  is  a  Public  Health  College  and  Training 
Center  which  was  set  up  in  1954  with  the  help 
of  the  United  States  and  other  sources  of 
foreign  aid.  The  school  at  Gondar  does  not 
turn  out  M  D  's.  Instead  It  turns  out  health 
workers,  persons  from  rural  communities. 
some  of  whom  have  graduated  from  high 
school  but  most  of  whom  have  perhap.s  the 
equivalent  of  one  or  two  years  of  high  school, 
who  are  trained  at  Gondar  in  the  minimum 
essentials  of  sanitation  and  medicine. 

The  health  workers  graduated  from  Gon- 
dar are  extremely  valuable  In  present-day 
Ethiopia.  They  are  showing  Ethiopian  vil- 
lagers how  to  establish  and  maintain  clean 
water  supplies.  They  are  participating  In 
campaigns  against  smallpox  tuberculosis, 
and  other  major  diseases.  More  than  500 
health  workers  have  graduated  from  Gondar 
thus  far  and  they  are  having  a  major  Influ- 
ence In  Impirovlng  the  health  standards  of 
the  Ethiopian  people — far  more  Influence 
than  could  possibly  have  been  achieved  In 
this  period  of  time  by  trying  to  concentrate 
on  turning  out  full-fledged  M.D.'s.  There 
are  only  a  handful  of  students  In  Ethiopia 
each  year  with  sufficient  education  to  seek 
an  M.D.  degree,  and  Ethiopia  cannot  wait  the 
many  years  that  would  be  necessary  before 
a  sizeable  number  of  MD.'s  could  be  turned 


out   to  attack   the   current  pressing  health 
problems. 

So  the  school  at  Gondar  Is  a  sound  ap. 
proach  to  the  problem  of  raising  health 
standards  In  Ethiopia  today.  It  fltg  xht 
conditions  there  now.  But  it  Is  also  impor- 
Unt  to  recognUe  that  the  conditions  in 
Ethiopia  are  changing,  and  the  school  at 
Gondar  has  been  designed  so  that  It  too  can 
change  over  the  years  to  come.  As  the  gen- 
eral level  of  education  In  Ethiopia  rises,  and 
as  the  level  of  Income  In  Ethiopia  rises,  there 
win  be  more  people  who  are  capable  of  .-e- 
celvlng  advanced  training  In  medicine,  and 
It  will  be  possible  economically  to  support 
more  better  trained  health  personnel.  As 
that  occurs.  I  expect  to  see  the  school  at 
Gondar  gradually  add  higher  and  professional 
levels  of  training  until  some  day  it  becomes 
a  full-fledged  center  for  advanced  education 
and  research  in  medicine. 

Now  this  too.  I  believe.  Is  a  highly  Illumi- 
nating Illustration  of  how  to  work  In  the 
developing  countries  by  starting  where  they 
start,  and  developing  a  flexible  and  realistic 
plan  that  meets  the  present  problem  and  can 
change  and  grow  over  time  You  here  at 
Tuskegee  can  appreciate  the  significance  of 
this  story  very  well  because  Tuskegee,  like 
Gondar,  In  Its  early  years  turned  out  gradu- 
ates who  did  not  have  advanced  or  profes- 
sional  training  But  the  training  they  did 
have  was  for  them  an  enormous  step  forward, 
which  advanced  greatly  their  ability  to  solve 
their  own  problems  and  those  of  their  com- 
munities. And  gradually  over  the  years  Tiu- 
kegee  has  added  advanced  and  professional 
training  and  research  until  today  It  is  a  full- 
fledged  university  in  all  but   name 

Let  me  cite  Just  one  more  Illustration  In 
a  town  called  Santo  Domingo  de  los  Colo- 
rados.  In  Ecuador,  a  rural  electric  coopera- 
tive was  started  two  years  ago  Santo  Do- 
mingo Is  a  small  rural  community  In  which 
the  people  are  very  poor  An  American  ad- 
visor. Mr.  John  Taylor,  who  Is  Incidentally 
manager  of  the  Walton  Electric  Cooperative 
In  Monroe.  Georgia,  went  down  to  Santo 
Domingo  for  A.I.D.  and  talked  with  the 
people  there  about  what  rural  electric  co- 
ops were  like  and  what  they  could  mean  to 
the  comniunlty.  The  Idea  caught  hold  a 
co-op  was  started,  and  the  results  have  been 
remarkable.  The  co-op  started  with  a  couple 
of  small  dlesel  generators  that  were  in  the 
community,  but  had  never  operated  more 
than  12  hours  a  day  and  with  frequent  break- 
downs The  co-op  took  over  these  Inade- 
quate facilities  and  obtained  some  further 
equipment  from  the  United  StiUes.  much  of 
It  as  a  donation  from  the  Kentucky  State 
REA  Co-op  Association.  For  the  last  18 
months  the  co-op  in  Santo  Domingo,  Equa- 
dor.  has  been  opwrating  effectively  24  hou."! 
a  day;  It  Is  collecting  Its  bills  and  making 
money  for  Its  members 

The  effect  on  S-into  Domingo  has  been 
dramatic.  Women  are  acquiring  radios  and 
refrigerators.  Electric  machines  such  as 
water  pumps,  silage  cutters,  saw  mills  are  re- 
placing the  manually  operated  tools  of  yes- 
terday. New  small  Industries  are  springing 
up.  And  around  the  town  well-lighted  play- 
grounds and  community  meeting  rooms  are 
new  gathering  places,  f)art:cularly  for  youth 
This  is  not  :in  unusual  story  by  Amenci-n 
standard.".  But  in  Ecuadorian  terms  it  is 
remarkable.  Ar.d  the  reason  it  l5  remark- 
able shoiild  be  clearly  understotid  This  is 
not  a  story  which  simply  describes  the  bene- 
fits that  electricity  can  bring.  What  l.s  re- 
markable is  that  a  group  of  po^^r  people  in 
Ecuador  found  a  means  to  organize  them- 
selves, to  pool  their  energies  and  their  wis- 
dom, and  together  to  broaden  and  increase 
the  opjxjrtunltles  In  their  own  community. 
The  amount  of  external  aid  that  went  into 
Santo  Domingo  was  not  large  What  msde 
the  difference  was  to  find  a  means—In  thli 
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case  a  rural  electric  co-op — by  which  the 
energies  and  Initiative  of  the  people  of  that 
town  could  be  harnessed  together  for  their 
own  mutual  benefit. 

Mow  this  is  perhaps  the  most  profound 
lesson  we  have  learned  in  these  twenty 
years  of  foreign  aid  The  key  to  social  and 
econamlc  and  political  change  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  Is  to  find  ways  and  means 
n  releiise  the  energy  and  the  ideas  of  the 
people  of  those  conununitlcs  Over  and  over 
again  the  story  has  been  the  same  Whether 
the  unit  under  consideration  is  the  Individ- 
ual family  or  farm  or  business,  or  a  larger 
grouping  such  as  a  co-op.  a  local  government. 
a  labor  union,  a  school  district,  the  essential 
obJecUve  Is  to  find  ways  to  enable  people 
to  apply  their  powerful  energies  to  work  for 
the  improvement  of  their  families  and  their 
communities. 

This  again  will  be  no  surprise  to  you  here 
it  Tuskegee  It  has  been  your  mission  and 
your  achievement  to  open  opportunities  and 
release  the  energies  of  individuals  and  local 
gr.)ups  m  Alabama  and  throughout  the 
South  And  I  suspect  that  this  will  continue 
to  be  the  heart  of  your  mission  in  the  future, 
on  an  Increasingly  broad  scale,  and  taking 
advantage  of  your  unique  experience  in 
building  multi-racial  relations  in  small 
groups  and  lc<cal  con^munllles  on  a  eonstruc- 
f.e  and  democratic  basis. 

The  illustrations  I  have  given  relating  to 
Tilwan,  to  Ethiopia,  and  to  Ecuador  show 
fcjw  large  are  the  opportunities  in  the  world 
today  to  build  co.istructlvely  toward  progress 
a.nd  peace  I  could  give  dozens  of  other  il- 
lustrations, many  of  them  based  on  the  work 
0'.  people  from  Tuskegee,  such  as  Dr.  Ernest 
Neal  who  was  Director  of  your  Rural  Life 
Council  until  1953  and  is  now  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  AID.  Mission  In  the  Philippines, 
or  the  agricultural  expert  who  is  known  well 
and  widely  all  over  Eastern  Nigeria  as  ■chick- 
en Charlie"  Davis  because  of  the  fine  work 
he  has  done  In  Introducing  to  the  Nigerian 
farmers  better  varieties  of  chickens  and  bet- 
ter methods  of  caring  for  them,  but  who 
would  be  known  somewhat  more  sedately  In 
this  community  as  Charles  L,  Davis  who  re- 
ceived a  Master's  degree  In  Agriculture  at 
Tuskegee  In  1950. 

.Ml  the  illustrations  are  examples  of  the 
ways  in  which.  In  spite  of  the  conflicts  and 
difficulties  of  these  last  20  years,  we  have  been 
learning  to  contribute  to  economic  and  social 
progress  in  the  developing  countries  Even 
today  in  Vietnam,  In  the  midtt  of  militarv 
hostlllUes  on  a  sizable  scale,  we  are  able  to 
lielp  build  toward  a  better  future  In  the 
last  three  ye^rs,  our  aid  program  in  Vietnam 
ha.s  helped  to  build  over  6.000  school  class- 
rooms, and  to  turn  out  over  8  million  text- 
t)»ks— the  first  textbooks  ever  provided  to 
many  Vietnamese  village  school  boys  and 
girls  Our  medical  assistance  is  reaching 
tnany  thousands  of  rurai  and  small  town 
Vietnamese  who  have  never  had  access  to 
such  help  before. 

Indeed  one  can  go  further.  Cor  help  and 
»<lvlce  in  local  government,  a^lcul-ure.  land 
reform,  transportation,  and  other  fields  of 
economic  and  social  Improvement,  are  vital 
^  the  success  of  the  struggle  in  Vietnam. 
Military  action  is  unavoidable  in  order  to 
nghi  off  the  military  attacks  of  the  Viet  Cong 
&ad  of  the  North  Vietnamese  troops.  But 
ni^iitary  action  by  itself  could  never  restore 
peace  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  essential  gradually 
and  step  by  step  to  reestablUh  Ux;al  security 
•a  the  villages  and  hamlets  against  terrorist 
"•suits  by  the  Viet  Cong,  to  rebuild  effective 
ocal  government  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
nlT**'*  of  the  people  In  the  rural  commu- 
nities, and  to  lielp  enlarge  their  opportuni- 
ties for  progress  in  education,  in  health,  in 
*Kriculture,  and  In  other  elements  of  rural 
We  T^lls  is  the  focus  of  A.ID.'s  work  In 
Vietnam      lu    Importance     Is     attested     by 


President  Johnson's  personal  Interest,  and  by 
hlB  sending  OrviUe  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  Jotin  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
Heeith.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  Vietnam 
for  {lersonal  reviews  of  our  aid  work  there 
and  recommendations  as  to  how  It  can  be 
improved. 

In  summary,  then,  the  economic  assist- 
ance work  of  the  United  States  around  the 
world  represents  a  great  endeavor  to  enlarge 
ttie  opportunities  and  liberate  the  minds  and 
eiiergies  of  our  fellow  man  in  many  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  fundamental  pert  of  our  coun- 
try's  effort  to  create  the  conditions  of  peace 
In  the  world. 

I  do  not  wish  to  claim  too  much.  Eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  are  not  enough  to 
present  war  Hum.an  passion  and  folly  and 
stubbornness  remain.  But  economic  and 
social  progress  can  eliminate  major  causes 
of  conflicts  and  can  wipe  out  the  basis  for 
violence  based  on  despair.  While  they  are 
not  sufficient  to  assure  peace,  they  are  nec- 
essary to  that  end. 

Sometimes  it  is  asked  whether  we  can  af- 
ford to  help  the  people  of  other  countries 
when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  here  at 
home.  The  answer  Is  very  clear.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  do  what  Is  neces- 
sary In  the  United  States  and  also  provide 
strong  assistance  abroad.  You  may  have 
seen  Secretary  McNamara  on  television  re- 
cently before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  when  this  question  was  put  to 
him.  He  replied  that  as  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
inadequate  budget  provided  for  the  schools 
there.  But,  he  said,  this  Is  not  a  question  of 
limited  resources.  It  Is  a  question  of  will. 
We  are  an  affluent  nation  that  could  easily 
put  more  resources  Into  our  own  educational 
system.  It  Is  not  money  we  lack,  but  deter- 
mination. 

Secretary  McNamara's  view  is  clearly  the 
correct  one.  Our  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams today  are  costing  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  our  national  output  and  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  our  national  budget.  They  are  not 
standing  in  the  way  of  putting  more  money 
Into  the  Great  Society  programs  here  at 
home.  We  have  the  resources  to  do  both 
what  is  essential  to  security  and  peace  abroad, 
and  to  do  what  is  essential  for  progress  and 
welfare  here  in  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  still  one  final  point.  As  we 
seek  to  contribute  to  economic  and  social 
change  In  the  developing  countries,  we  are 
finding  more  and  more  that  It  Is  a  process 
in  which  we  have  much  to  learn  as  well  as 
much  to  give.  The  American  young  people 
who  have  been  abroad  under  the  Peace  Corps 
have  come  home  with  a  new  p>erspectlve  on 
how  to  bring  about  change  In  the  United 
Slates,  and  they  are  active  by  the  dozen  In 
the  poverty  program,  in  efforts  to  improve 
education  in  sltun  areas,  and  In  many  com- 
munity development  activities  in  our  towns 
and  cities.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Americans  who  work  for  A  ID  Wher.  one 
gets  in  the  habit  of  asking  how  should  this 
society  in  which  I  am  living  be  changed  for 
the  better — and  this  Is  the  question  that  Is 
asked  every  day  by  our  A.I.D.  missions  in 
all  the  countries  where  they  work — one  does 
not  forget  that  question  when  he  returns 
home  to  the  U.S  The  question  Is  equally 
relevant  In  our  society,  and  some  of  the 
methods  we  have  developed  to  bring  about 
change  in  Calcutta  or  Monrovia  are  likely 
to  have  application  in  Cleveland  or  San 
Diego. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  urge  those  of 
you  who  are  graduating  from  Tuskegee  to- 
day to  consider  seriously  the  possibility  of 
working,  at  some  stage  In  your  careers,  ir. 
one  part  or  another  of  our  foreign  assistance 
activities.  Those  of  us  in  the  field  now  are 
convinced  there  Is  no  more  challenging  or 
satlsfjing   work   to   be    found.     And   Tuske- 


gee. with  its  great  tradition  of  contributing 
to  the  development  of  the  United  States  has 
a  tremendous  amount  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  an  international  community 
of  progress  and  freedom 


THE  BOMBING  OF  HANOI  AND 
HAIPHONG 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  !Mr.  ConyersI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  axid  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  fidministration  greatly  escalated 
the  war  In  Vietnam  by  bombing  the 
areas  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  Because 
of  my  great  concern  over  the  serious  Im- 
plications of  this  decision  I  joined  •with 
15  other  of  ms  colleagues  in  urging  the 
President  to  reconsider  this  decision 
The  following  Is  the  text  of  our  state- 
ment: 

We  are  deeply  disturbed  by  today's  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  decision 
to  bomb  the  areas  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
ftu-ther  commits  this  country  to  a  pro- 
foundly dangerous  policy  of  high  risk  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

By  this  action,  the  United  States  is  openly 
challenging  China  to  raise  the  level  of  Its 
commitment  in  Vietnam.  We  are  Jeopard- 
izing continued  Soviet  restraint.  O'ur  forces 
may  soon  be  encountering  expanded  Chi- 
nese air-power  and  Russian  missile  opposi- 
tion. The  prospect  of  a  full-scale  war  in 
Asia  Is  no  longer  remote. 

Diplomatically,  we  are  risking  alienation 
of  our  allies,  most  particularly  the  British 
and  those  in  the  United  Nations  who  may 
previously  have  been  sympathetic  to  our  po- 
sition. Escalation  has  not  been  the  answer 
in  the  past  18  months.  We  do  not  t>eUeve 
It  will  ever  be  We  urge  the  President  to 
return  to  a  policy  of  restraint. 

As  a  further  means  of  restating  my 
position  on  the  Vietnam  war.  I  am  today 
Joining  others  of  my  colleagues  and 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  In  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  holding  of  free  elections  in 
South  Vietnam  under  the  control  of  an 
impartial  and  respected  International 
body  such  as  the  United  Nations.  Cer- 
tainly our  claimed  rationale  for  our 
presence  in  Vietnam  depends  at  the  verj' 
least  on  the  speedy  establishment  of  a 
freely  elected  and  representative  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam  which  can 
determine  that  beleaguered  country's 
future 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

H.  Con    Res    812 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  is 
actively  engaged  In  making  preparations  for 
elections  to  choose  a  constituent  assembly  in 
a  constructive  effort  to  bring  about  a  more 
representative  government:  and 

Whereas  the  United  St,ate8  is  dedicated  to 
the  principle.  In  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  af- 
fairs, that  people  everywhere  have  the  right 
to  determine  their  own  destinies  through 
free  participation  in  elected  governments; 
and 

Whereas  the  success  of  the  promised  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  will  depend  on  the 
assurance  that  they  will  be  free,  fair,  and 
open:  and 
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Whereaa  an  objective  and  International 
presence  would  make  a  significant  contrtbu- 
tlon  Lo  assuring  that  the  promised  elections 
In  South  Vietnam  are  free,  fair,  and  open, 
and  thus  help  substantially  In  bringing  about 
political  sti\bt:i*y  and  the  establishment  of 
effective  political  institutions:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congresii.  the  duly  and  freely  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  It  welcomes  the  hold- 
ing of  elections  !n  the  territory  of  South 
Vietnam:  that  It  urges  every  effort  to  assure 
that  suld  elections  will  determine  the  full 
and  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people; 
that  It  suggests  the  wisdom  of  having  an  ap- 
propriate and  impartial  international  ag«ncy. 
such  a^  the  United  Nations,  to  supervise  the 
election  and  to  <issure  the  widest  acceptance 
of  Its  re8\ilts:  and  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  through  the  leader- 
ship of  the  President,  with  the  full  support  of 
the  Congress,  will  fully  honor  the  election 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  as  expressed  by  their  freely  chosen 
goverrunent. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY— CONGO 
(KINSHASA) 
Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Contbrs]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  30,  marks  the  sixth  Independence 
anniversary  of  the  Congo — Kinshasa — 
formerly  Leopoldvllle,  a  dynamic  and 
courageous  nation  located  In  the  heart 
of  the  vast  African  Continent.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  happy  to 
salute  the  people  and  Grovemment  of  the 
Congo  In  their  observance  of  this  proud 
occasion. 

Pew  countries  In  the  world  are  blessed 
with  such  a  wealth  of  natural  resources. 
With  a  very  high  literacy  and  wage  rate, 
production  of  8  percent  of  the  world's 
copper,  a  large  part  of  the  world's  co- 
balt and  industrial  diamonds,  and  a 
progressive  agricultural  program,  the 
Congo  Is  working  to  fulfill  Its  great  po- 
tential through  a  number  of  govern- 
ment development  programs.  The 
United  Nations  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram is  a  vital  part  of  this  effort.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  has  pledged 
its  support  toward  these  goals  through 
its  plan  of  technical  assistance  which 
contributed  more  than  $400  million  in 
1964 

Conpo — Kinshasa — is  almost  equal  in 
size  to  the  part  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Is  located  in 
the  south-central  part  of  the  continent. 
Surrounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the 
Congo  Republic— Brazzaville — the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  and  Sudan,  on  the 
e«wt  by  Uganda.  Rwanda,  Burundi.  Tan- 
zania, and  the  south  by  Angola  and 
Zambia,  the  Congo  covers  the  greater 
rwrtion  of  the  Congo  River  Basin.  The 
low,  central  area  of  the  Congo  is  a  basin- 
shaped  plateau  covered  by  tropical  rain 
forest  and  surrounded  by  mountainous 
terraces,  savannas,  and  dense  grasslands. 


Many  Americans  have  come  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  ancient  and  rich 
culture  of  the  Congo.  Art  exhibltiona 
such  as  the  permanent  collection  at  the 
African  History  Museum  in  Washington 
and  other  Information  programs  have 
provided  the  American  people  with  a 
deeper  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
the  outstanding  sculpture,  painting, 
craftsmanship  that  is  uniquely  Con- 
golese. 

Again,  we  extend  heartiest  and  warm 
felicitation  to  the  people  and  leaders  of 
the  Congo.  To  a  nation  of  determina- 
tion and  favored  with  a  bright  future  of 
fulfillment  and  contribution  to  the 
African  Continent  and  the  world,  we  wish 
continued  prosperity  and  progress. 


REALISTIC  SOUTHERNER 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  may 
extend  Ms  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Atlanta,  my 
good  friend  Charlie  Wkltner.  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  recently  published  book  which 
tells  of  his  personal  struggles  with  the 
problems  of  his  region  and  the  evolution 
of  his  own  attitudes. 

An  article  based  upon  his  book  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1966  edition  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  bulletin  of 
B'nal  B'rlth  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues: 

Thz  Reaijstic  Southehner 
(By  Chari^s  Lonqstrext  Wkltneb) 
All  Southerners  have  an  Indefinable  pride 
In  the  South.  It  Is  "a  land  apart."  It  Is  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  country.  South- 
erners are  fond  of  each  other.  We  like 
the  way  we  talk:  we  like  the  courtesies  that 
usually  abound  In  Southern  society.  We 
like  the  Southern  attitude  about  many 
things — a  native  wit,  a  personal  generosity. 
a  cert-Hln  earthlness  born  from  a  closer  as- 
sociation with  the  soil.  We  like  the  easy, 
friendly  relatlonshlpe  that  exist  between  one 
Southerner  and  another.  We  like  the  "coun- 
try boy"  that  Is  present.  In  varying  degree.  In 
all  Southerners  In  short,  we  like  the  South. 
And  there  are  not  many  Southerners,  even 
the  most  severe  critics  of  their  region,  who 
would  choose  to  cast  their  lot  elsewhere. 

To  view  the  South  realistically  does  not 
diminish  the  affection  that  Southerners  hold 
for  their  land.  To  advocate  needful  changes 
and  new  approaches  is  not  to  deny  that  affec- 
tion. The  Southerner  who  Is  devoted  to  his 
section  should  be  the  one  most  anxious  to 
see  It  change  for  the  better. 

All  Southerners  harbor  a  dream  for  the 
South.  With  some,  it  Is  an  idealized  version 
of  the  old  planter  days,  with  every  man  sit- 
ting beneath  the  shade  of  his  own  magnolia 
tree.    With  others  It  Is  a  New  South. 

Whatever  his  dream,  the  realistic  South- 
erner knows  that  we  must  begin  with  the 
.South  of  today,  and  Its  strength  and  weak- 
ness, Its  virtues  and  faults.  Its  good  and  Its 
bad  History  moves,  and  It  Is  within  the 
power  of  men.  Insofar  as  it  Is  consistent  with 
the  will  of  Providence,  to  chart  its  course. 
We  must  ask  where  we  are.  and  where  we  are 
going 


For  more  than  a  century  the  South 
through  adherence  to  a  lost  cause,  has  lo«t 
Mounting  relentless  resistance  to  the  soda 
and  economic  betterment  of  Southern  N». 
groes  during  and  after  Reconstruction  the 
South  welded  a  framework  thaj  has  produced 
and  reproduced  vast  numbers  of  South 
emers  who  contribute  little  or  nothing  to 
their  communities,  but  rather  constitute  a 
heavy  drag  upon  already  meager  oublie 
resources. 

In  later  years,  all  the  wiles  and  wisdom  of 
Southern  lawyers,  backed  by  all  the  tax 
moneys  of  Southern  states,  could  not  in 
the  end.  evade  or  forestall  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954.  And  the  excesses  of 
cattle  prods,  fire  hoses,  church  bomblnls/tDd 
voting  prohibitions  generated  national  legis- 
lation that  could  not  be  thwarted  by  all  the 
parliamentary  skill  of  Southerners,  and  all 
their  accumulated  seniority  in  the  Congresa, 
It  Is  time  now  for  the  South  to  stop  losing 
and  to  start  winning. 

Southerners  should  first  con.qlder  the  oott 
of  losing,  and  the  gains  that  will  come  from 
winning. 

In  recent  years  the  nation  has  reached  a 
firm  accord  on  the  principle  that  no  one 
should  be  denied  equal  opportunity  by  the 
mere  accident  of  birth.  As  that  worthy 
proposition  applies  to  race,  it  must  also  ap- 
ply to  region.  Specifically,  It  must  apply  to 
the  South.  The  child  born  south  of  the 
Mason-Dlxon  Line  mu.«l  have  a  future  aa 
bright  as  that  awaiting  the  child  of  the  Ea«t, 
or  North,  or  West  That  Southern  children 
do  not  enjoy  that  equality  of  opportunity 
should  be  a  challenge  for  even,'  Southerner. 
If  the  South  Is  to  stop  losing  and  start 
winning,  our  first  goal  must  be  to  close  the 
"Southern  gap" — to  eliminate  all  dLsparltlea 
In  education,  income,  public  services,  health 
standards,  and  economic  opportunity.  First 
among  the  most  effective  forces  we  can  apply 
In  this  endeavor  Is  government. 

The  facts  are  quite  plain.  The  South 
economically  the  poorest  region  of  the  na- 
tion, needs  financial  help  more  than  any 
other  region.  It  stands  to  profit  most  from 
Federal  programs.  Southerners,  accordingly, 
should  support  programs  which  can  provide 
badly  needed  assistance  at  home.  Yet  It  U 
the  Southern  Congressman,  along  with  Re- 
publicans, who  never  cease  to  find  reasona 
for  opposing  Federal  legislation.  It  Is  they 
who  decry  the  Federal  tax  burden  the  loudest 
who  protest  Federal  "meddling"  the  longest, 
and  who  point  out  sinister  and  foreboding 
Implications  in  the  simplest  Federal  measure. 
Those  who  are  Interested  In  seeing  the 
South  prosper  through  the  assistance  that  li 
available  from  the  Federal  Government 
should  welcome  Federal  programs 

This  Is  a  realistic  view  Yet.  the  Southern 
approach  has  been  largely  the  opposite: 
"Why  let  the  Federal  Government  comedown 
here  and  take  your  money  In  taxes'  They 
send  It  up  to  Washington  where  the  bureau- 
crats waste  It.  after  taking  their  h.andllng 
fee  off  the  top.  Let's  keep  our  money  right 
here  In  Klnchafoonee  County,  where  we  can 
see  that  It's  spent  right."  How  long  hare 
Southerners  heard  that  rhetoric! 

The  fact  Is  that  a  dollar  from  Klnchafoonee 
comes  back  with  sixty-three  cents  interest- 
after  deducting  the  "handling  fee" 

There  was  a  time,  thirty  years  ago.  when 
the  Southern  outlook  was  different  The  na- 
tion w«s  then  In  the  depths  of  the  Depres- 
sion, and  the  South,  being  poorest,  was  hard- 
est hit  of  all.  It  was  then  that  a  new  group 
of  Southerners  went  to  Congress.  There  waa 
no  question  then  about  Federal  control.  Fed- 
eral tyranny.  Federal  usurpation,  or  Federal 
blundering.  They  supported  President 
Rooeevelt  and  the  New  Deal  They  voted  for 
REA,  TVA.  public  housing,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  school  lunches,  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Act.  and  a  hoet  of  other 
measures  designed  to  do  what  had  to  be  don«- 
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That  support  stemmed  from  simple  eco- 
nonucs  Uie  same  economics  that  applies  to 
•^e  South  of  the  1960's.  Southern  need  Is 
•unchanged  comparatively.  Yet  Southern 
support  of  programs  to  fill  Southern  needs  Is 
jjialully  small. 

The  Federal  Government  offers  a  major  op- 
poriunity  for  closing  the  Southern  gap. 
a^alistic  Southerners  will  acknowledge  this. 
fmti  their  own  realizations  must  be  reflected 
;n  the  representation  they  send  to  Congress 
U  the  South  18  to  win.  It  must  see  that  all 
levels  ol  government  fserform  at  maximum 
eJBciency.  Our  problems  are  massive,  and 
our  remedies  must  be  applied  wherever 
needed  One  effective  level  of  government — 
wbeiUer  state.  Federal,  or  local — Is  not 
eD(Ugh.  All  must  labor  to  eliminate  South- 
ern luequality. 

Most  Southern  states  need  all  the  help 
Uiey  can  hud  In  a  host  of  fields — housing. 
slum  clearance,  rapid  transit,  highway  con- 
struction, water  pollution  control,  mental 
nealth  and  retardation,  hospital  construc- 
tion, medical  facilities,  school  construction, 
'uvenDe  delinquency,  soil  conservation,  river 
ievelopnieijt.  water  quality  control,  de- 
pressed-area aid,  technical  services,  elemen- 
lary  ^incl  secondary  education,  and  the  whole 
.-dCge  of  new_  programs  available  through  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Yet  how  long 
iiave  state  agencies  decried  Federal  inierven- 
uon,  all  the  while  doing  nothing  on  their 
iiwii  to  meet  apparent  need? 

To  be  bure,  there  Is  a  natural  division  of 
public  functions  between  state  and  Federal 
Governments,  and  a  Constitution  that  pre- 
scr.bes  a  General  Government  of  limited 
powers.  Yet  it  Is  as  true  today  as  when 
JeCe.'son  wrote  a  century  and  a  half 
»pD,  that  "laws  and  Institutions  must  go 
iand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind."  Surely  It  must  have  been  far- 
'.tiest  from  the  minds  of  the  Drafters  that 
•.belr  Document  ever  be  Interpleaded  to  re- 
aut  needful  and  progressive  measures,  or  to 
uphold  and  defend  outworn  traditionalism. 

Government  must  be  a  major  force  In 
closing  the  Southern  gap.  It  cannot,  of 
course,  be  the  sole  force,  for  government. 
any  government,  can  be  no  more  effective 
than  the  people  and  the  economy  from 
which  It  draws  Its  strength.  It  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  a  stable  economy,  for  an  indus- 
sious  and  cripable  \atyjT  force,  for  a  well- 
!.iformed  and  well-intentioned  citizenry,  or 
(or  the  hard  work  reqiUred  of  every  family 
to  care  for  Its  own. 

But  humane  government  can  act  In  those 
tnae  of  human  need  which  remain  beyond 
the  reach  of  private  action.  Wise  govern- 
ment can  Invest  pubUc  moneys  In  public 
worlu,  thus  providing  a  public  benefit  that 
*ould  otherwise  be  loet.  Forward-looking 
jo^'emment  can  fashion  long-range  oppor- 
tuniUes  for  Its  citizens  which  would  be  Im- 
possible without  public  resources  And  only 
government  can  Impose  Judicious  restraint 
to  prevent  aggregations  of  wealth  or  power 
from  stming  the  Ingenuity  and  ei.deavor  of 
those  not  bom  to  wealth  or  power. 

Thiis  government  Is  but  one  force,  albeit 
«  major  one.  The  land  of  the  South,  with 
111  lU  natural  riches,  and  the  people  of  the 
South.  With  their  IndlvlduaUsm  and  re- 
•o'orcefulness,  are  the  other. 

Sooner  or  later  the  realistic  white  South- 
«rner  must  consider  the  other  Southerner, 
™  one  whose  skin  Is  black.  Somehow,  his 
"Inking  about  "the  South"  mu.st  expand 
to  Include  the  whole  South.  Bpeclflcally  that 
oae-flfth  which  Is  Negro. 

Thla  Is  not  a  simple  change  All  of  us 
»ere  brought  up  hearing  about  a  "South- 
«™_  «-ay  of  life."  We  knew,  from  earliest 
^J<ttood,  of  the  valiant  struggle  for 
^uthern  rights."  We  heard  men  In  Con- 
P*«  speaking  for  "the  South  "  We  have 
»en  and  heard  until  we  are  weary  of  all 
««  Charges  made  against  "the  South."    Yet 


all  of  these,  the  good  along  with  the  bad. 
refer  not  to  the  South  as  40  million  people, 
but  to  white  Southerners.  I  weU  recall  the 
scathing  letters  charging  me  with  that  most 
unpardonable  sin,  being  a  "traitor  to  the 
South."  What  South?  The  South  is  a 
land  where  black  men  live,  too. 

The  realistic  Southerner  will  see  that  the 
South  Is  white-columned  mansions  and 
Negro  slums,  gracious  hospltaUty  and  rude 
xenophobia,  lazy  days  along  a  vrtndlng  river 
and  long  hours  In  a  Unt-flUed  textile  mill. 
It  is  bluegrass  and  wiregrass,  blue  blood  and 
hot  blood,  country  clubs  and  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Tlie  realistic  Southerner  needs  no  humani- 
tarian Impulse  nor  any  democratic  Idealism 
in  order  to  recognize  poverty  among  Negroes 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  Southern  gap. 

Like  it  or  not,  the  South's  lot  rises  or  falls 
with  the  lot  of  the  Negro.  The  economic  al- 
ternatives are  quite  plain.  The  majority 
of  -Southerners,  who  are  white,  can  continue 
m  the  old  ways,  excluding  the  Negro  from 
advancement  and  economic  opportunity. 
Southern  resistance  can,  as  it  did  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  defeat  the  alms  of  all  the  clvU 
rights  laws,  present  and  future.  The  place 
of  the  Southern  Negro  can  remain  un- 
changed. To  adopt  that  course  will  mean 
that  the  Southern  gap  will  continue,  and  per- 
haps widen,  to  the  continued  detriment  of 
all  Southerners,  and  to  tlie  continued  misery 
and  unrest  of  Negroes. 

That  Is  one  possibility.  There  18  another. 
The  Southern  gap  Is  in  fact  the  South's  great 
opportunity,  for  no  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try has  so  vast  a  reservoir  of  undeveloped 
human  resources.  The  Southern  majority 
can  resolve  to  extend  real  opportunity  to  the 
Southern  minority.  We  can  help  the  Negro 
prepare  for  full  participation  In  Southern 
life  and  the  Southern  economy.  We  can 
help  him  reach  maximum  efficiency  as  a 
producer  and  contributor. 

To  close  the  Southern  gap  will  require 
the  elimination  of  those  practices  and  atti- 
tudes which  have  produced  and  preserved 
the  wide  disparities  between  whites  and  Ne- 
groes. All  Southerners,  of  whatever  race, 
must  be  encouraged  and  aided  in  reaching 
their  full  potential  as  contributors  to 
Southern  communities.  Partlcularlyj.ho6e 
Southerners  on  the  lowest  rung  of  thetedder, 
whether  black  or  white,  must  be  raised  to 
the  highest  level  compatible  with  their  own 
ability  and  Industry. 

Here  Is  our  choice.  In  my  view,  the  mora! 
implication  is  plain.  Notwithstanding,  It  is 
a  choice  that  can  be  made  independently  of 
religion,  ethics,  or  morality  It  Is  a  choice 
demanded  by  economic  fact. 

Our  fundamental  charter  declares  all  men 
created  eqv.al.  Our  basic  religion  declares 
us  our  brother's  keeper  But  the  demand 
Jor  Justice  rests  not  alone  on  legal  precept  or 
theoretical  tenet.  It  Is  a  demand  that  spans 
creed  and  clan,  age  and  aontlnent.  It  speaks 
now  as  it  has  to  prophet,  s^lnt,  and  patriot — 
and  to  unntimbered  millions  of  men  and 
women  throughout  all  time. 

It  wells  up  from  the  heart  as  plain  truth 
and  clear  duty. 

Let  right  be  done. 


\rrCE  PRESIDENT  AND  TRE.\SURY 
SECRETARY  SPEAK  TO  STATE 
LEGISLATIVE  LEADERS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multkr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MULTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15.  1966.  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  delivered  the  opening  state- 
ment at  the  Whit€  House  Conference  for 
State  Legislative  Leaders  and  called  for 
a  strengthpnii"ig  of  Federal -State  rela- 
tians,  and  spcclflcally  named  and  praised 
the  proposed  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act. 

Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  Henr>'  H. 
F'owler  m  his  address  at  the  same  con- 
ference continued  the  Vice  President's 
theme  and  stated  further  that  wide- 
spread tax  exemptions  on  interest  from 
obligation.s  issued  by  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisioiis  have  precipitated 
unforeseen  complications  and  he  has 
urged  enactment  of  legislation  to  insure 
that  those  areas  that  require  aid  receive 
Federal  funds,  and  that  there  Is  encour- 
apement  of  Inter eovemmental  coopera- 
tion in  this  area. 

For  a  number  of  years  now  I  have  in- 
troduced bills  which  would  help  solve 
some  ol  these  problems.  My  bill,  H.R. 
10828,  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 
e.'?tablishes  a  Federal  board  for  payment 
to  local  governments  with  two  members 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  whose 
duty  it  is  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  hardshif>s  encountered  by  local 
governments  and  to  pay  to  these  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  income  taxes  col- 
lected within  that  territory.  My  bill, 
H.R.  1118.  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Waj's  and  Means,  would  pro- 
hibit tax  exemptions  if  "issued  in  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, equipment,  or  other  development  of 
propeity  which  Is  to  be  operated  by  one 
or  more  nonpublic  enterprises."  and  if 
"such  obligation  or  guarantee  is  not  se- 
cured by  the  general  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment unit  Issuing  it." 

Both  of  these  bills  would  provide  at 
lea5t  a  partial  solution  to  the  problems 
spoken  of  by  the  Vice  President  and  Sec- 
retary Fowler. 

It  is  with  plea.sure  that  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  re- 
marks of  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Secretarj-  of  the  Treasure'  at  the  recent 
White  House  Conference  for  State  Legis- 
lative Leaders: 

Opening  Statimen-t  or  Vice  PnEsroENr  Hu- 
bert HtTMPHRrr  AT  THE  WnrrE  House  Con- 
ference FOR  State  Legislativi  Leadebb, 
June  15,   1966 

Having  spent  most  of  the  last  20  years  as 
a  legislator  I  come  to  you  as  a  kindred  soul. 
Your  state  legislatures  are  the  workhorses 
of  the  American  federal  system 

Much  that  you  do  Is  highly  important  but 
quite  often  nearly  invisible 

The  great  body  of  civil  law.  for  example, 
commercial  codes  franchise  regulations  and 
most  of  our  criminal  l.-iw  are  based  in  state 
statute  books  The  legislative  output  in  the 
state  houses  is  the  hidden  part  of  the  Ice- 
berg. 

Basically,  state  legislatures  need  to  be 
strong  In  order  that  we  can  have  strong  state 
government;  and  strong  state  government 
Is  essential  to  a  strong  America. 

Your  legislatures  have  been  victims  of  time 
and  circumstance.  They  have  been  serloiisly 
hobbled  by  state  constitutions  since  the  Civil 
War  and  their  responsiveness  has  not  ajways 
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been  prompt  to  an  urbanizing  society,  to 
technological  change,  and  to  an  exploding 
population.  , 

Because  I  believe  In  a  strong  federal  sys- 
tem I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  current 
efforts  being  made  by  you  In  your  own  states 
and  by  some  national  organizations  and  pri- 
vate foundations  to  recast  the  role  of  the 
legislature  In  state  government  and  In  the 
federal  system  We  all  know  what  the  needs 
are;  the  problem  Is  to  get  public  awareness 
and  citizen  dedication  to  right  the  wrongs 
of  the  past.  These  needed  changes  were 
spelled  out  recently  at  a  conference  of  state 
legislators,  businessmen  and  academic  peo- 
ple at  Columbia  University's  American  As- 
sembly,    They  Included: 

Elimination  of  constitutional  restrictions 
on  length  of  legislative  sessions. 

Increased  compensation  for  legislators. 
Staffing   of   major   committees   on   a   year- 
round  basis. 

Adequate  office  space  for  legislators,  com- 
mittees and  staff 

We  certainly  wish  you  well  In  your  efforts 
to  strengthen  your  role. 

We  In  the  federal  government  realize  that 
the  rapid  enactment  of  new  programs  over 
the  past  two  years,  making  up  for  years  of 
neglect,  has  created  a  sometimes  confusing 
and  sometimes  burdensome  sltuaUon  for 
your  legislatures. 

During  this  conference  we  hope  you  will 
express  your  complaints  and  ask  questions  of 
the  federal  administrators  who  meet  with 
you. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  to  be  done 
both  by  you  and  us  in  strengthening  fed- 
eral-state relations. 

To  those  of  you  who  believe  you  are  in- 
adequately consulted  by  the  Congress  In  the 
framing  of  national  legislation,  let  me  urge 
that  you  or  your  legislative  service  agency 
keep  abreast  of  the  committee  hearings  going 
on  in  the  Congress  You  should  make  your- 
selves heard,  either  through  your  committee 
chairmen  or  Individually  at  the  appropriate 
stages  of  the  lawmaking  process  la  Wash- 
ington. In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this  ycu 
need  to  provide  adequate  staff  and  support 
to  your  major  committees  and  to  your  leirls- 
latlve  service  agency. 

My  office  Is  currently  engaged  in  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  Index  of  federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs. 

A  great  many  documents  on  this  subject 
are  now  available,  published  both  by  the 
federal  government  and  associations  of  gov- 
ernment officials  at  the  state  and  local  level 
A  listing  of  these  documents  has  lust  been 
completed  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  and  copies  are 
here  for  you. 

We  urge  your  consideration  of  enablUiK 
legislation  at  the  state  level  necesMur  to 
carry  out  sUte  and  local  government  re- 
sponalbllltles  with  regard  to  our  federal  aid 
programs.  To  the  extent  that  the  sUte 
participates  financially  In  these  programs 
our  federal-state  partnership  U  strengthened 
and  the  federal  grant-in-aid  dollars  stretch 
farther. 

Most  of  our  population  has  become  ur- 
banized. Unfortunately  most  of  our  laree 
urban  areas  are  characterized  by  a  welter 
of  conflicting  l^x-iU  luri,'^ictlot-.s 

Rationalizing  and  simplifying  these  'n- 
terlncal  rela-onshlp.s  L,  .something  that  only 
the  state  legislature  can  do. 

It  cannot  tx.  done  by  recler.'tl  flat. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  present  Congress 
win  complete  acUon  on  tlie  Intergovern- 
menui  Cooperation  Act  which  has  been 
strongly  supported  by  many  of  you  and  your 
Governors,  a^  well  a*  your  organizations  of 
municipal  and  county  officials. 

This  bill.  Introduced  by  Senator  Muskie 
and  40  other  Senators  Is  now  pending  In 
the   House   and    will    ameliorate   a    nurnber 


of  friction  points  of  Federal-State-local  re- 
lations. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  here  In  Wash- 
ington an  organization  not  dominated  by 
any  one  level  of  government  but  giving  con- 
tinuing attention  to  federal-state-local  rela- 
tions problems-  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

I  commend  to  you  Its  State  Legislative 
Program  which  Is  contained  in  this  green 
book   and   of  which   there  is  a  supply  here 

WtUle  no  state  needs  all  of  these  model 
bills  enacted,  all  states  need  some  of  them. 

Let  me  list  some  of  these  bills  that  grew 
out  of  the  Commission's  research  on  current 
and  emerging  Intergovernmental  problems: 

1.  A  state  model  building  code,  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  action  taken  In  my  own 
Minnesota,  so  that  builders  and  home  pur- 
chasers generally  can  take  advantage  of  the 
economies  resulting  from  confilructlon  based 
on  a  sound  and  uniform  building  code. 

2.  Model  constitutional  and  statutory  lan- 
guage to  remove  arbitrary  restrictions  on 
local  property  taxing  and  borrowing  powers. 
as  well  as  other  restrictions  on  local  gov- 
ernments. esp>eclally  county  government's 
ability  to  organize  and  carry  on  necese.ary 
local  services. 

3.  Municipal  Incorporation  control  to  pro- 
vide some  minimum  standards  before  more 
new  municipalities  can  be  created  where  ex- 
isting government  could  meet  the  needs  of 
local  residents.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Min- 
nesota was  a  pioneer  state  In  enacting  such 
legislation  as  early  as  1959 

4.  Uniform  state  and  local  relocation 
assistance  so  that,  whenever  a  public  agency 
forces  a  family  or  a  small  business  to  move, 
it  provides  some  consistent  equitable 
assistance 

5.  A  state  office  of  local  affairs.  In  many 
ways  a  state  agency  with  responsibility  for 
leadership  in  meeting  the  needs  of  people  In 
cities  Is  even  more  needed  at  the  state  level 
than  here,  ■your  states  bear  direct  respon- 
sibility for  your  local  governments  and  have 
commensurate  authority  to  act. 

At  least  some  seven  states  have  already  set 
up  such  state  offices  and  some,  like  Pennsyl- 
vania and  California,  have  even  gone  further 
by  establishing  a  Department  of  Community 
Development  comparable  to  the  action  by 
the  Congress  last  year  In  settlng"up  a  federal 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, 

Your  state  legislatures  must  assert  their 
Initiative  and  leadership  If  a  healthy  balance 
is  to  be  maintained  In  our  federal  system 
We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  legislation, 
incorporating  the  approaches  of  the  pro- 
posals I  have  Just  listed— where,  of  course, 
they  make  sense-  will  materially  strengthen 
state- local  relations  and  our  federal  system 
of  government. 

Now :  The  problem  of  money. 
As  my  friend  Walter  Heller  stated  to  your 
Governors  at  their  conference  in  Minne- 
apolis last  summer,  about  a  third  of  our 
states  have  no  income  tax  at  all;  another 
one-third  have  an  anemic  Income  tax:  and 
only  the  remaining  third  of  the  states  make 
a  reasonably  effective  use  of  it. 

While  this  Administration  has  no  view  to 
set  before  you  at  this  time.  1  would  Just  sur- 
(jest  that  you  might  take  another  look  at  the 
Income  tax,  which  most  tax  people  agree  is 
the  fairest  of  all  taxes,  because  it  is  based  on 
ability  to  pay, 

I  think  you  should  take  another  look  at 
the  question  of  industrial  development  bonds 
which  are  Issued  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  constructing  factory 
buildings,  as  a  means  of  enUclng  Industry 
to  your  state  or  locality, 

I  detect  an  Increasing  nervousness  on 
Cspltol  Hill  about  the  use  of  federal  Income 
tax  exemptions  for  this  purpose. 

In  your  own  self-interest  I  would  urge  a 
close  policing  of  this  financing  method  and 


a  clearing  up  of  abuses  that  you  may  find  to 

exist. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  other  fields  currentij 
under  state  control  In  which  the  CongrsM 
is  t>eglnnlng  to  express  an  Interest. 

One  Is  the  matter  of  Insurance  rsgul*. 
tlon:  another  is  workmen's  compensation 
and  a  third  Is  the  manner  In  which  rati 
property  taxes  are  assessed  against  Inter- 
state carriers  In  comparison  with  other  typ«s 
of  proi>erty.. 

Increasingly.  I  think  It  Is  the  public  temper 
that  If  the  state  or  local  governments  don't 
do  the  Job  the  federal  government— and 
your  counterparts  In  the  Congress — should 
act. 

Indeed.  In  Just  the  last  year  we  have  s«en 
the  federal  government  become  Involved  in 
areas  In  which,  until  now,  states  have  exer- 
cised relatively  unlimited  autonomy. 

Administration  of  election  machinery  snd 
the  prescription  of  voter  qualifications  in 
state  and  local  elections. 

The  financing  and  administration  of  the 
public  schools. 

Maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

Maintenance  of  Independent  tax  systeins 

Pressured  by  neglect  or  abuse  In  a  handful 
of  states,  the  federal  government  in  !9«6 
entered  three  of  these  previously  reserved 
fields  In  substantial  manner  through  th( 
Votirg  Rights  Act.  the  Elementarj-  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act.  and  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice 

I  am  sure  you  welcome  federal  help  in 
many  of  these  areas. 

But  I  am  also  sure  you  would  prefer  to 
keep  inltlatlve.s  in  your  own  hands.  And 
that  Is  the  way  It  should  be. 

We  hope  that  this  conference  will  help 
provide  you  with  some  of  the  knowledge, 
and  tools,  to  help  do  It, 


June  SO,  1966 
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Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Hentit  H 
Fowler,  Secretary  op  the  Treasurt,  »t 
THE  White  House  Conference  for  Stati 
Legislative  Leaders,  Juke  16,  1966 

The  theme  of  this  conference  Is  encourage- 
ment of  greater  Intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion In  our  Federal  system. 

The  President,  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  urged  that  we.  and  I  quote,  "mo« 
on  to  develop  a  creative  Federalism  to  best 
use  the  wonderful  diversity  of  our  Institu- 
tions and  our  people  to  solve  the  problem« 
and  to  fulfill  the  dreaxns  of  the  American 
people." 

My  frame  of  reference  Is  the  financing  of 
government.  So  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  some  of  the  problems  and  prospects  we 
share  In  the  financing  of  urgently  needed 
public  programs. 

In  the  eyes  of  many,  the  prlcetag  Is  the 
most  significant  part  of  any  government  pro- 
gram. Often  the  prlcetag  Is  the  controlling 
factor,  regardless  of  the  need  for  a  parttculai 
activity. 

In  their  understandable  preoccupation  with 
cost,  many  people  see  the  Federal  govern- 
ment only  in  terms  of  budgets  of  $100  billion 
and  more,  millions  of  employees,  and  a  vast 
national  debt. 

Mrist  people  are  unaware — and  would  be 
surprised  to  learn-  that  the  State  govern- 
ments today,  taken  collectively  also  con- 
stitute a  vast  enterprise  of  some  two  million 
employees  with  budgets  totaling  some  »45 
billion  a  year. 

Further,  while  the  national  debt  has  de- 
creased from  58  percent  of  total  debt,  pub- 
lic and  private  In  1946  to  23  percent  at  the 
end  of  1965.  State  and  local  debt  has  risen 
from  4  percent  to  7  percent  of  toUn!  debt. 

Those  few  surface  observations  refiect  both 
the  growth  of  the  State  governments  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  they  are  grap- 
pling with  today.  Your  presence  here.  I  be- 
lieve, refiects  the  ferment  taking  place  in  the 
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5;4ies  -the  new  vitality  which  has  renewed 
jour  determination  to  meet  your  challenges 
»nd  spurred  your  search  for  new  ideas  and 
new  resources. 

your  problems  are  immense  in  such  fields 
ti  education,  health,  welfare,  transportation, 
conservation,  urban  development,  economic 
development.  Your  sources  of  revenue  are 
necessarily  limited  and  uncomfortably  close 
io  jou  The  sharpness  of  this  dUenuna  has. 
■understandably,  led  many  to  conclude  that 
Washington    should    take    up    tlie    financial 

SliClt 

There  l«  an  obvious  attraction  In  the  Idea 
that  the  Federal  government  with  its  vast 
resources  and  Its  seeming  remoteness  from 
•ie  taxp.ivers.  should  share  its  good  fortune 
by  making  a  strikingly  larger  contribution 
10  the  revenues  so  urgently  needed  by  the 
Swtes  and  their  creatures,  the  cities 

Federal  grants  to  States  for  specified  pur- 
poses have  been  around  for  a  long  time. 
They  have  Increased  markedly  In  recent 
years.  Recently,  however,  the  Idea  of  grants 
without  any  strings  has  been  gaining  promi- 
nence. The  economist  Milton  Friedman 
proposed  such  grants  to  replace  the  existing 
system  of  grants-in-aid. 

Of  course,  the  Friedman  plan  did  not  get 
very  far  because  there  was  no  general  sen- 
ument  for  giving  up  the  existing  ftrants  A 
later  variation  was  developed  whirh  removed 
this  inhibition.  It  was  to  provide  such 
biank-check  grants  in  addition  to  existing 
grani-ln-aid  programs.  This  more  jxipular 
version  came  to  be  known  as  the  Heller  plan, 
named  for  the  former  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
c:;  of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  Is  that  Federal 
revenues  would  be  set  aside  in  an  amount 
equal  to  one  or  two  percent  of  the  Federal 
indlvldvia!  Income  tax  base,  TTiis  sum 
would  be  distributed  to  the  States  for  gen- 
eral government  purfxjses — with  no  strings 
attached-  on  a  per  capita  basis, 

I  didn't  come  here  t«  shoot  the  Heller  plan 
down,     I   understand    Its   attraction 

But  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  keep  this 
plan— and  the  many  similar  and  related 
plaris — In  proper  perspective. 

When  Mr.  Heller  projKwed  the  plan  In 
:i:e  1964,  his  prognosis  for  the  Federal  bud- 
get was  th.'tt  revenues  would  rise  $4  to  85 
billion  a  year  faster  than  exj>enditures,  due 
".0  continuing  economic  growth.  He  could 
not  have  known  that  the  growth  in  the 
aemajids  of  Vietnam  would  soon  Increase 
Pederal  expenditures  more  than  twice  that 
•^tal  annually  The  fact  Is  that  for  the 
period  immediately  ahead,  there  will  be  no 
surplus  Pederal  revenues  which  could  be 
iUitribu'vCd  to  the  Stales  without  creating 
se-.ere  inflationary  preesiires. 

Further,  at  the  time  the  Heller  plan  was 
.Droposed,  most  observers  did  not  believe  that 
i  cumprehensive  program  for  federal  aid  to 
tducation  could  be  enacted 

In  the  last  10  years,  total  Pederal  aid  to 
state  and  local  governments  has  more  than 
•■ripled,  rising  from  $4  billion  In  1957  to  the 
»U  billion  budgeted  for  1967,  Federal  aid 
P»)inenis  accounted  for  approximately  15 
percent  of  all  general  revenues  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  in  1965,  A 
Cou.nci:  of  State  Governments  study,  soon 
■0  be  published,  shows  that  in  1946  the  State 
«d  IcKHl  governments  received  «1  00  from 
the  Federal  government  for  every  (13  50 
'-hey  rai.sed  from  their  own  resourcp.«  But, 
•n  1964,  they  received  $1.00  In  Federal  funds 
•ar  every  15  80  of  their  own  revenues  I  cite 
•hese  figures  only  to  show  that  there  Is  con- 
^r.cing  evidence  of  Pederal  recognition  of 
"«  need  t  >  assist  State  and  local  govern - 
aenu  with   their   financial   problems. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  fcT  cooperation 
*J»ong  the  levels  of  government  In  the  field 
0-  nnances  But  we  don't  always  remember 
■^t  ('©operation  Is  a  two-way"  street  And 
!*iellme8  a   cooperative   effort   goes   wrong, 

°i«  is  always   a   disappointment,   although 


it   can   usually   be  remedied   If   the   will   to 
cooperate  is  maintained. 

One  example  of  a  cooperative  effort  which 
has  turned  into  a  disadvantage  for  both  the 
Pederal    government    and    at    least    sonie    of 
the   States   is   of   particular    interest   to   me. 
For  some   time  I   have  shared   with   many 
others,  some  In  the  Administration,  some  In 
the  Congress,  and  some  In  responsible  finan- 
cial positions  in  State  and  local  governments, 
^  a  growing  concern  about  certain  uses  of  the 
'  t.  x-exemptlon  privilege  which  Is  accorded  to 
State  and  municipal  bonds. 

Since  the  Inauguration  of  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  In  1913,  the  Interest  on  obligations 
issued  by  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions has  been  exempted  income  The  Justi- 
fication for  the  exemption  is  that  it  reduces 
the  cost  of  State  and  local  borrowing  done 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  essential  Gov- 
ernment functions.  But.  as  with  any  wide- 
ranging  exemption,  applications  which  could 
not  be  foreseen  when  it  was  granted  have 
occtirred. 

One  area  that  has  raised  doubts  and  dis- 
cussion over  the  years  has  been  the  use  of 
industrial  development  bonds.  This  practice 
has  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  it 
helps  to  bring  Indtistry  to  low-Income  labor- 
stirplus  areas.  Thoughtful  critics,  however, 
have  prophesied  that  the  practice  would 
eventually  become  self-defeatlrig.  Recent 
experience  appears  to  support  their  view, 
since  the  use  of  this  type  of  bonding  Is  grow- 
ing and  the  advantage  to  any  State  or  mu- 
nicipality decreases  as  more  States  and  locali- 
ties enter  the  field  This  practice  merits 
careful  attention  and  Is  currently  under 
study. 

In  recent  years,  new  financial  arrangements 
Involving  use  of  the  exemption  have  arisen 
which  have  caused  serious  concern.  One  of 
these  Is  arbitrage,  which  arises  when  the 
principal  purpose  of  floating  State  or  l(x:al 
bonds  Is  to  buy  U.S  bonds  with  the  proceeds 
and  realize  a  profit  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Interest  rates  on  tax-exempt  and 
taxable  secttrltles  The  variations  in  the 
practice  are  almost  Infinite.  The  buyers  of 
the  tax-exempt  bonds  are.  in  reality,  only 
purchasing  US.  bonds  Indirectly.  Their  tax 
exemption  Is  diverted  to  make  a  profit  for  a 
State  or  municipality. 

As  another  example,  some  States  and  local 
governments  are  issuing  tax-exempt  bonds 
to  finance  commercial  enterprises,  which 
they  operate  in  competition  with  private 
enterprise-  To  date,  these  transactions  have 
been  confined  to  real  estate  which  Is  leased 
to  private  parties.  But  other  commercial 
uses  may  be  found.  While  the  amount  of 
bonds  issued  for  this  purpose  has  so  far  been 
small,  there  is  every  Indication  that  It  will 
be  substantial  In  the  future  unless  curbed 
For  example,  one  Issue  now  proposed  would 
Involve  over  8500  million. 

The  Federal  government  Is  sympathetic 
with  the  need  of  States  and  municipalities 
to  meet  their  financial  problems  But  we 
cannot  condone  extension  of  the  tax  ex- 
emption to  these  new  financial  arrangements 
as  a  means  of  accomplishing  those  objectives 
at   the  expense   of   the   nation's   taxpayers. 

These  arrangements,  moreover,  by  greatly 
Increasing  the  total  of  exempt  bonds  out- 
standing, will  eventually  drive  up  the  inter- 
est rates  paid  by  all  States  and  municipalities 
for  their  borrowing.  Yet  there  will  be  no 
commensurate  Increase  In  public  service  to 
compensate  for  the  coet  to  the  taxpayers. 

If  legislation  is  enacted,  or  If  administra- 
tive measures  are  adopted,  which  exclude 
these  arrangements  from  the  beneflte  of  the 
exemption.  I  hope  no  one  will  be  misled  Into 
thinking  that  we  are  launching  an  attack 
on  the  basic  Interest  exemption  for  State  and 
local  borrowing  Quite  the  contrary,  as 
with  any  exemption,  curtailment  of  usee 
which  cannot  be  condoned  is  a  condition 
necessarv-  for  preservation  of  the  exemption 
for  its  intended  uses. 


Although  it  has  required  me  to  speak  in 
somewhat  negative  terms,  I  have  taken  the 
time  to  talk  about  Pederal  revenue-sharing 
and  considerations  Involving  the  tax  exemp- 
tion for  Stale  and  municipal  bonds  because 
I  know  the  former  subject  is  one  of  great 
interest  to  you  and  the  latter  Is  of  great  in- 
terest to  me. 

But  it  would  be  a  travesty  to  lose  the  great 
opportunity  which  this  conference  provides 
by  giving  It  a  negative  tone:  To  say  we  have 
problems,  I  believe,  Is  simply  to  describe  the 
human  condition.  But  the  future  has  never 
looked  brighter  than  It  does  not  for  a  great 
cooperative — and  successful — attack  against 
,lhe  problems  we  sliare. 

We  ha\e  stopped  looking  at  our  Federal 
system  of  government  a.s  if  it  were  composed 
of  three  totally  separate  and  Independent 
layers — local  Stale  and  national  We  have 
recognized  that,  in  cur  Federal  system,  re- 
Eponslbllities  are  mixed  and  inseparable  and 
relationships  are  close  and  binding 

We  know  that  action  at  one  level  often  af- 
fects all  levels,  and  we  know  that  action 
which  Is  harmful  to  one  level  cannot  in  the 
long  run,  be  beneficial  to  the  others.  We 
realize  that  successful  action  undertaken  by 
one  level  of  government.  In  meeting  what  It 
regards  as  its  own  responsl  hill  ties,  fre- 
quently results  in  liandsome  benefit*  for  the 
others 

Many  examples  of  this  interrelatednees 
come  to  mind,  but  none  serves  better  than 
the  Pederal  fiscal  policies  of  the  last  five 
vears  which  aimed  at  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy. Tax  reduction  played  a  major  role  in 
the  economic  resurgence  which  has  now 
brought  us  into  our  sixth  year  of  expansion. 
The  addltioii  of  resources  on  which  the 
States  ai.d  municipalities  can  draw  and 
which  have  come  into  existence  In  this  pe- 
riod of  vlgorotis  growth  far  outweighs  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  from  any  rev- 
enue-sharing formula.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment, taking  action  on  a  national  scale  to 
foster  economic  growth,  has  broadened  and 
reinforced  the  revenue  base  from  which  all 
levels  of  government  derive  their  sustenance. 

Our  accomplishments  are  not  all  In  the 
p>ast.  I  have  spoken  of  the  heightened  vital- 
ity of  the  States.  But  do  not  underestimate 
the  power  of  President  Johnsons  concept  of 
creative  Federalism  at  the  Federal  level.  This 
concept  makes  clear  that  the  VEtrious  levels 
of  government  are — and  must  be^ — members 
of  a  partnership  in  which  each  has  definite — 
though  differing — responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  each  function  and  activity  The 
President  charged  his  Administration  to  take 
the  Initiative  m  these  words: 

"Many  of  otir  critical  new  programs  In- 
volve the  Federal  Government  in  Joint  ven- 
tures with  Slate  and  local  governments  In 
thousands  of  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  The  success  or  failure  of  those  pro- 
grams dei>ends  largely  on  timely  and  effective 
communications  and  on  readiness  for  action 
on  the  part  of  both  Federal  agencies  In  the 
field  and  State  and  local  governmental  units. 
We  must  strengthen  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  in  the  field.  We  must  open 
channels  of  responsibility  We  must  give 
more  freedom  of  action  and  Judgment  t<-  the 
people  on  the  firing  line 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  cooperation  required 
by  this  approach  to  PeKlerallsm  must  extend 
throughout  the  financial  field  if  our  mutual 
efforts  are  to  be  successful  We  have  e  long 
and  proud  record  on  which  t-c  build.  Behind 
the  Pre«:ldent's  leadership  we  Intend  to  ad- 
vance the  concept  of  creative  Federalism  to 
the  farthest  limits  of  our  Imagination  and 
energies. 


TRATFIC  DEATHS 

Mr     EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia   [Mr.  Mackay]   may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  be- 
gin this  recess  I  think  It  Important  that 
we  remind  ourselves  of  the  grim  fact 
that  more  than  70,000  American  citi- 
zens—men,  women,  and  children — have 
suffered  violent  deaths  In  traffic  acci- 
dents since  we  Members  of  this  89th  Con- 
gress were  sworn  In  on  January  9  of  last 
year. 

Since  then  we  have  learned  much  and 
done  much  toward  mounting  a  national 
attack  on  the  traffic  accident,  but  we 
must  not  fall  to  complete  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  can  provide  the 
means  for  building  a  safer  traffic  en- 
vironment and  for  reducing  these  awful 
losses. 


RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  SENT 
TO  CONSTITUENTS  OP  THE  HON- 
ORABLE   MARTHA   W.   GRIFFITHS 
Mr.    EDMONDSON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  GRrrriTHsl 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.     Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral months  ago,  I  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  all   of  the   residents  In   my  district. 
Appro.xlmately     100,000     questionnaires 
were  delivered.     A   total   of   11.255   re- 
sponses were  received  In  my  office.     It 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  the  views  of  my 
constituents,    and    I    was    particularly 
pleased     by    the    additional    comments 
made  by  many  of  them.     The  results  of 
this  questionnaire  follow: 
(In  percent] 
1.  Do  you  favor  the  legislative  record 
of  the  Johns<:in  Administration? 

Yes 46.6 

No. 39.  7 

Undecided 13.  g 

No  answer 

a.  Do  you  favor  our  present  policy  In 
Vietnam? 

Tee 48  1 

No 42.0 

Undecided 9  4 

No  answer 5 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  Vietnam  la: 

(a)  A   civil   war 2B.  8 

(b)  An   attempted  communist  take- 
over  87.  4 

No    answer 2.8 

4.  If   there   1«   no   early   settlement   In 

Vietnam,   what   do   you   think   we 
should  do; 

(a)  Maintain    present    level    of    In- 
volvement  20.  3 

(b)  Withdraw. I.'  24.8 

(c)  Stop  bombing 4.6 

(d)  E^scalate — more      troops,      more 
bombing,  blockade 49.7 

No  answer .j 


.  Eto  you  feel  the  recent  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Ck>inmlttee  hear- 
ings on  Vietnam: 

A.  Contributed   to   your   understand- 

ing of   the  Vietnam  situation. 

Yes 51   1 

No 23.  4 

Undecided 10.  9 

No  answer 14.  6 

B.  Encouraged  North  Vietnam  to  be- 

lieve   that    America   will    with- 
draw. 

Yes 29.  6 

No 25.  8 

Undecided. 13.  7 

No  answer 30.  9 
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Do  you  favor  Increased  trade  with 
Russia  and  Eastern  Eurc^ean  na- 
tions? 

Yes 55.9 

No -...» 29.  7 

Undecided 10.  0 

No  answer 4.  4 

7.  In    the    event    our    economy    shows 

signs  of  inflation,  would  you  favor 
Increasing: 

(a)  Corporate  taxes 3e.  1 

(b)  Excise  taxes 29.2 

(c)  Personal  Income  taxes 17.6 

.'Vnd  or  would  you  favor  decreasing  fed- 
eral spending  In : 

(a)  Road  building 27.8 

(b)  Foreign  aid... 65.9 

(c)  Pollution  project n.  1 

(d)  Aid  to  education 17.1 

8.  In  the  event  of  recession,  would  you 

favor: 

A    A  tax  decrease: 

Yes 61    0 

No 6  7 

Undecided 5  9 

No  answer 26.  4 

B.  An   Increase   In  federal   spending: 

Yes 26  4 

No--. 24   6 

Undecided 7.  6 

No    answer 41.4 

9  What  do  you  believe  are  the  princi- 
pal problems  facing  our  nation  to- 
day? (The  following  are  the 
problems  most  frequently  cited 
and  the  percentage  of  response  ) 

Viet    Nam 30,6 

Inflation 26.  5 

Civil  Rights 24.2 

Crime le.  4 

Government  Spending 14.3 

Communism 11.  7 

Education g.  5 

Political  DicUtorshlp fl.  0 

Elderly 1.4 


MEETING    WITH    THE    PRESIDENT 
REGARDING     OUR     POSITION     IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Craley] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  eve- 
ning I  was  privileged  to  be  among  a 
group  of  Congressmen,  Representatives, 
smd  Senators  who  were  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  meeting  with  the  President 
regarding  our  position  in  Vietnam.    The 


invitation  was  extended  to  those  Mem- 
hers  who  had  been  in  Vietnam  over  the 
last  2  years. 

I  use  the  term  "participate"  advisedly 
because  this  lengthy  and  informative 
session  was  conducted  in  a  roundtable 
or  seminar  fashion.  In  which  each  Cwi- 
gressman  was  encouraged  to  make  a 
statement  or  statements  concerning  our 
position  in  southeast  Asia,  his  own  sen- 
tlments  about  our  Involvement  there,  and 
any  solutions  or  proposals  he  nilght  wish 
to  make  concerning  the  present  and  fu- 
ture of  our  commitment  to  that  be- 
leaguered country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  I  was  deeply 
Impres.sed  with  the  whole  meeting.  Nor 
was  I  alone  in  this  feeling.  All  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  there,  and  they  were 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  registered  a  similar 
feeling.  We  were  all  impressed  with  the 
President's  total  sincerity;  profound 
concern  for  the  lives  of  Americans  and 
Vietnamese,  north  and  south.  We  came 
away  from  the  meeting  enlightened  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  awed  by 
the  serious  nature  of  the  decisions  that 
have  and  must  be  reached.  Most  of  us 
came  away  convinced  that  the  President 
had  reached  the  only  decision  possible 
in  this  situation,  a  situation  we  have  not 
contrived  but  which  has  been  forced 
upon  us,  a  .situation  which  does  not  al- 
low for  plea.sant  nor  desirable  tactics. 

We  all  retrret  the  bombing.s  of  the 
north.  So  does  the  President.  More 
than  that  I  can  say  personally  I  regret 
the  conditions  which  make  this  neces- 
sary, which  make  this  conflict  necessary, 
I  concur  with  and  applaud  the  Pre.sidem 
for  the  courage  with  which  he  has  made 
decisions  which  must  be  unpopular. 
which  are  unpalatable,  but  which  are 
necessary.  I  know  it  is  his  hope,  as  it 
is  all  of  ours,  that  the  bombings,  the 
whole  American  engapemont  will  result 
in  victory  for  all  concerned:  that  is. 
peace  for  the  Vietnamese  people,  free- 
dom for  them  to  choose  their  own  fom 
of  government,  the  nature  of  their  polit- 
ical society. 

This,  Indeed,  as  the  President  has  said 
many  times,  is  the  reason  we  are  thereat 
all  If  the  bombings  of  .strategic  petro- 
leum centers,  important  sources  of  sup- 
ply to  those  fostering  the  confiict.  sites 
of  "obvious  military  eligibility."  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Washington  Post,  can  re- 
duce the  military  potential  of  the  Vlet- 
cong,  can  encourage  a  move  toward  the 
conference  table,  can  hasten  the  termi- 
nation of  the  conflict — then  we  will  have 
fulfilled  the  deepest  wishes  of  Pre.<;ldent 
Johnson,  the  Vietnamese  people,  as  well 
as  all  the  American  people. 
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REX  M.  WHITTON— DISTINGITSHED 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  RandallI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at -this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  recognize  today  the  unique 
achievement  of  a  fellow  Missourlan  and 
8  constituent  of  the  Fourth  Missouri  Dis- 
trict— R*x  M.  Whltton.  He  was  named 
last  week  as  the  1966  International  Road 
Pederati(m  Man  of  the  Year.  Our  Fed- 
eral Hichway  Administrator  was  cit,ed  by 
the  federation  as  an  "able  and  dedicated 
public  servant." 

Rex  Whltton  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
building  better  roads.  First,  he  labored 
for  the  people  of  his  own  native  State  of 
Missouri.  Drafted  to  be  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  in  1961  by  President 
Kennedy,  he  contributed  his  talent  and 
able  leadership  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans.  He  was  bom  and  reared 
near  the  community  of  Blue  Springs  in 
Jackson  County,  Mo.  His  nomination 
makes  all  of  us  who  live  near  his  home 
verj-  proud  of  him.  He  earned  his  degree 
In  civil  engineering  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  in  1920.  That  same  year  he 
began  a  career  with  the  Missouri  State 
Highway  Department  that  was  to  span 
40  years  or  until  President  Kennedy 
called  him  to  Washington  in  1961  to  be 
hLs  Chief  Road  Administrator. 

Charged  with  carrying  to  completion 
our  Interstate  Highway  System,  in  his 
own  words,  he  viewed  his  task  as  "simply 
to  build  highways  quickly,  economically. 
and  honestly."  The  greater  possible  un- 
derstatement is  that  he  has  enjoyed 
'con.'^ldcrable  success"  in  that  endeavor. 

Rex  Whitton  has  been  a  pioneer  in  new 
highway  developments.  Faced  with  In- 
crea.":lnc;  labor  costs,  he  was  determined 
to  offset  this  factor  by  the  introduction 
0!  more  cfflclent  construction  methods, 
Including  the  use  of  computers.  His  hard 
work  is  responsible  for  an  experimental 
computei-lzed  installation  on  part  of  the 
Elsenhower  Expressway  in  Chicago,  the 
T\'-super\1sed  John  Lodpe  Expressway  in 
Detroit,  and  the  placement  of  metered 
traffic  inputs  on  the  Houston  Gulf  Park- 
way 

Under  his  administration  the  41,000- 
mile  Interstate  System  has  been  kept 
rieht  on  schedule  and  at  times  ahead  of 
schedule.  Half  Is  now  completed  and 
the  remainder  will  be  finished  by  1973. 
To  this  i)rogram  he  has  contributed  de- 
sign improvements,  efficiency,  and  the 
priceless  ingredient  of  honesty. 

Mr.  Wliitton  Is  so  distinguished  that 
he  is  the  first  American  over  all  the 
years  to  be  named  the  IRF  Man  of  the 
Year.  Other  recipients  have  come  from 
Europe,  Canada,  Latin  America,  Japan, 
and  Africa.  But  this  outstanding  award 
I5  but  the  most  recent  in  a  long  .series  of 
honors  In  1956  he  was  elevated  to  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials.  In  1958  he 
rwelved  the  George  F.  Bartlett  Award 
w  outstanding  highway  progress  in  the 
Nation.  In  I960  he  became  the  recipient 
of  the  Thomas  H.  MacDonald  Award  for 
continuous  sen'lce  In  the  highway  engi- 
neering field.  The  same  year  he  was  se- 
ated as  one  of  the  top  ten  Public  Works 
Men  of  the  Year  by  the  Public  Works  As- 
»clation  in  cooperation  with  Klwanls 
"itematlonal. 

The  man  under  whose  Jurisdiction  Mr. 
Whltton   does  his   work,   Secretary   of 


Commerce,  John  W.  Connor,  said  of  the 
distinguished  career  of  our  friend.  Rex: 
In  carrying  out  a  vast  undertaking  he  has 
proved  himself  an  efficient  and  effective  exec- 
utive and  engineer  whose  Integrity  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  highest  public  ethics. 

Then  Secretary  Connor  paid  him  the 
crowning  tribute  when  he  went  on  to 
say: 

His  monuments  are  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  road  In  his  45  years 
of  service  In  land  communications. 

We  might  add  that  these  Improved 
"land  commimicatlons"  have  saved  this 
country  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands 
of  lives. 

Every  one  of  us  can  be  very  proud  of 
this  great  American  who  so  richly  de- 
serves to  be  honored  sis  the  top  road- 
builder  of  the  year.  Rex  Whltton  has 
given  his  State  and  his  Nation  46  years 
of  dedicated  public  service.  His  aim  or 
goal  in  life  was  to  build  better  and  safer 
highways.  His  great  success  in  his 
chosen  field  has  meant  a  better  Ufe  for 
all  of  us. 


RECORD  OF  PO\^RTY  PROGRAM  IN 
THE  NINTH  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  iMr.  Haidlton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  review  the  first  year  of  the 
IX)verty  program  in  the  Ninth  District 
of  Indiana,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent. 

The  Ninth  District  is  predominantly 
rural,  and  it  includes  one-third  of  the 
counties  in  Indiana  in  which  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  families  are  in  low- 
income  brackets. 

Therefore,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  has  special  significance  for 
the  Ninth  District.  In  a  series  of  self- 
help  programs,  administered  at  the  local 
level,  we  have  begun  to  formulate  ways 
to  combat  the  poverty  problem. 

I  say  only  "we  have  begun"  because  it 
promises  to  be  a  long  and  difficult  road. 

This  report  is  based  on  conversations 
and  correspondence  with  hundreds  of 
constituents,  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
145.000  constituents  and  the  responses 
of  community  action  program  directors 
to  a  series  of  questions. 

THE    BEGINNING 

A.S  one  of  the  first  steps,  I  sponsored 
a  districtwlde  conference  on  May  22, 
1965,  in  North  Vernon,  Ind.,  to  acquaint 
local  leaders  with  the  goals  and  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  poverty  program.  About 
200  persons  attended. 

With  one  exception,  the  directors  of 
community  action  programs  said  they 
felt  the  conference  was  beneficial.  It 
afforded  them  the  chance  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  community  action 
programs  concept  and  the  necessity  of 
multlcoimty  units  in  rural  areas.  It  also 
gave  them  the  chance  to  meet  others  in 


community  action  programs  as  well  as 
State  and  Federal  OEO  officials. 

In  fact,  one  director  suggested  that 
regular  conferences  be  held  t>o  update 
community  leaders  on  new  developments. 
This  is  a  suggestion  I  intend  to  adopt. 
Another  director  suggested  that  discus- 
sion groups  be  organized  across  the  dis- 
trict to  familiarize  more  residents  with 
the  program. 

The  only  criticism  of  this  meeting 
came  from  a  director  who  felt  the  par- 
ticipants— at  difTerent  stages  of  program 
development^ — had  such  widely  chverse 
problems  that  the  meeting  was  not  bene- 
ficial. 

COMMt-NTTT    ACTTON    PROGR.\Ma 

Following  the  organizational  meeting, 
the  17-county  district  was  organized  into 
seven  community  action  groups,  embrac- 
ing one,  two,  or  more  counties. 

At  present,  all  but  one  group  have  re- 
ceived or  applied  for  development  grants 
and  are  in  operation. 

The  conxmunity  action  progranis  in 
operation  are: 

OBGA,NTZ.ATION     AND     NINTH     DISTRICT     COUNTIES 
INCLVDED 

Community  Action  Program  of  Bar- 
tholomew, Jackson,  and  Brown  Coun- 
ties; Bartholomew  and  Jackson. 

Clark  County  community  action  com- 
mittee: Clark. 

Fayette,  Franklin,  Union  Counties 
Commumty  Action  Council :  Fayette  and 
PYanklin. 

Lawrence,  Orange,  Washington  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corp.  Inc.:  Law- 
rence, Orange,  and  Washington. 

Ohio  Valley  Opportunities,  Inc.:  Jef- 
ferson, Jennings,  and  Scott. 

Southeastern  Indiana  Economic  Op- 
portunity Corp.:  Dearborn,  Ohio,  Ripley, 
and  Switzerland 

Thus.  15  of  the  17  counties  of  the 
Ninth  District  are  organized  into  com- 
munity action  programs,  and  the  remain- 
ing two  are  in  the  process  of  developing 
their  organization. 

It  would  be  premature  to  judge  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  community  action 
programs  in  the  Ninth  District.  How- 
ever, after  a  difficult  period  of  organiza- 
tion, hiitial  indications  of  soundly 
plarmed,  well-organized  programs  are 
encouraging. 

NEIGKBOEHOOD  TOrTH  CORPS 

Although  one  community  action  com- 
mittee has  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  planned  for  this  summer,  the 
majority  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs  are  administ«red 
through  the  Indiana  Farmers  Union. 
However,  some  of  the  committees  worked 
with  the  Farmers  Union  in  securing 
supernsed  employment  for  eligible  youth 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

All  but  one  of  the  counties  in  the 
Ninth  District  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram during  the  past  year,  representing 
55  percent  of  all  counties  participating 
in  Indiana.  Those  who  were  questioned 
rated  the  program  as  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess— both  for  the  participants  and  the 
employers.  As  of  March  of  this  year, 
jobs  were  being  provided  for  536  boys — 
260  In  school  and  276  out  of  school;  and 
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the  program  is  being  continued  this  sum- 
mer in  16  counties.  The  Indiana  Farm- 
ers Union  has  received  $240,820  for  the 
summer  program,  part  of  wlilch  will  be 
used  for  170  in  school  and  159  out  of 
school  enrollees  in  13  counties  in  the 
Ninth  District.  The  other  three  coun- 
ties will  conduct  their  own  program 
through  their  community  action  pro- 
gram 

HEAD    8TA1T 

Pour  summer  Head  Start  programs — 17 
percent  of  all  such  programs  in  In- 
diana—were organized  in  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict last  year.  A  total  of  501  children 
participated  at  13  ceniers. 

To  date,  nine  Head  Start  programs 
have  been  approved  for  1966.  A  total  of 
1,210  children  will  be  served  at  38  centers 
in  the  district. 

Educators  have  reported  that  the  pro- 
gram provides  the  greatest  potential  for 
helping  the  poor  In  fact,  the  projects 
which  involve  children  or  young  people 
appear  to  be  the  most  widely  accepted  of 
all  community  action  programs. 

PARTJCIPATION    OF    LOW-INCOME    RESIDENTS 

One  of  the  more  successful  aspects  of 
the  community  action  programs  as  a 
whole  has  been  the  inclusion  of  low-in- 
come residents  as  members  of  the 
boards  of  directors. 

Although  hesitant  at  first,  they  are 
now  adding  valuable  contributions  to  the 
programs.  Their  Interest,  knowledge  of 
the  low-Income  community,  and.  per- 
haps most  significantly,  tiieir  patience, 
has  helped  in  this  formative  stage  of 
program  development. 

One  director  has  included  a  provision 
in  his  proposed  budget  for  travel  reim- 
bursements for  his  low-Income  board 
members  Some  must  travel  60  miles  to 
and  from  meetings 

HEACTiON  or  coMMUNrrrES 
There  has  been  some  conamunity  re- 
sentment toward  the  ■giveaway"  con- 
noution  which  has  been  attached  to 
community  action  programs.  Some  of 
the  committees  have  been  meeting  reg- 
ularly with  local  social  and  civic  groups 
to  explain  the  "self-help"  philosophy  of 
the  programs,  and  these  meetings  have 
been  very  successful. 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations  in  the 
district  have  been  fair  and  accurate  in 
their  reporting  of  the  programs,  and  of 
invaluable  assistance  )n  explaining  them. 
I  recently  polled  Ninth  Dj^trlct  resi- 
dents on  a  number  of  issues,  including 
their  opinions  of  the  poverty  program. 
The  results  tabulated  so  far  Indicate 
that  residents  favor  continuing  the  pro- 
gram by  a  2  to  1  margin. 

SHORTtX'MtNGS 

Probably  the  most  disturbing  aspect 
of  the  program  as  a  whole  has  been  a 
lack  of  communication  It  Is  complex 
procedure  to  organize  and  develop  pro- 
grams providing  the  greatest  benefit  for 
our  communities.  Unfortunately,  there 
has  been  considerable  confusion,  and 
much  of  It  steins  from  GEO. 

All  of  those  questioned  felt  that  the 
application  process  was  much  too  com- 
plicated. It  was  felt  that  changes  in 
guidelines  and  personnel  in  the  regional 
office  tended  to  disrupt  and  slow  down 


the  processing  of  applications.  Directors 
alk)  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  re- 
gional office  in  Chicago  tended  to  'pull 
the  program  apart"  rather  than  attempt 
to  strengthen  them. 

Much  of  the  red  tape  can  be  eliminated, 
directors  report.  One  said  that  the  OEO 
regional  office  requires  first,  a  copy  of  the 
CAP'S  bylaws:  second,  statistics  on  the 
area;  third,  a  map  of  the  area;  and 
fourth,  project  proposal  each  time  an 
application  is  submitted  for  a  community 
action  program.  He  felt  mo.st  of  this 
material,  which  must  be  submitted  for 
the  first  application,  could  be  eliminated 
on  subsequent  apphcations. 

Another  community  action  group  sent 
Its  original  proposal  to  Washington  at 
the  time  the  regional  office  in  Chicago 
was  being  established.  The  approval, 
however,  had  to  come  from  the  regional 
office:  and  a  great  deal  of  time  was  lost 
in  transferring  the  proposal  back  to  the 
regional  office. 

In  another  Instance,  a  community  ac- 
tion group  operated  for  2  months 
without  funds  after  receiving  notice  that 
a  conditional  grant  had  been  approved. 
The  regional  office  was  unaware  that  the 
conditiorui  had  been  met  and  was  at  the 
point  of  disqualifying  the  groups  ap- 
proved application — even  as  It  was  or- 
ganizing for  variour,  projects — t)efore  the 
difficulties  were  Ironed  out. 

More  confu.sion  resulted  when  a  com- 
mittee had  an  application  approved  for 
a  small  business  development  center — 
only  to  learn  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  could  not  fund  the  proj- 
ect because  the  agency  was  out  of  money. 
Many  community  action  groups  feel 
the  OEO  regional  office  does  not  seem 
fully  aware  of  the  problems  of  rural 
areas. 

In  one  Head  Start  proposal,  the  re- 
gional office  did  not  seem  to  understand 
why  the  cost  of  transportation  was  so 
high  and  why  each  bus  had  to  travel  40 
or  50  miles  in  order  to  bring  children  In 
from  the  outlying  districts  in  the  three 
counties  Involved. 

The  problem  of  serving  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas  Is  one  which  is  prominent  in 
the  Ninth  District.  It  is  hard  to  get 
economically  sound  programs  into  these 
areas.  One  committee  is  working  very 
hard  to  find  workable  plans  that  uil!  help 
these  people  at  a  justifiable  cxpen.se. 

Another  problem  Is  the  relationship 
between  the  local  groups  and  the  regional 
office.  One  director  felt  that  the  regional 
office  did  not  give  local  committees 
credit  for  honest,  intelligent  and  efficient 
evaluations  of  local  needs. 

In  summation,  lack  of  communication 
between  OEO  and  the  local  people  and 
the  fact  that  too  much  time  is  spent  on 
administration  and  processing  of  appli- 
cations before  the  programs  reach  the 
people  for  whom  it  was  intended  seem 
to  be  the  major  problems. 

RKCOM  MEMDATIONS 

First.  Communications  between  all 
levels  of  the  OEO  and  local  agencies 
should  be  improved.  Because  the  pro- 
gram is  highly  adaptable  to  local  needs, 
continued  contact  should  be  maintained 
to  keep  principals  apprised  of  changes. 


Second.  Strict  administrative  policies 
should  be  kept  at  a  minimum  to  allow 
adaptability  on  the  local  level. 

Third.  The  application  process  should 
be  simplified  and  unnecessary  "red  tape" 
restrictions  eliminated. 

Fourth.  Local  communities  should  be 
advised  immediately  of  changes  in  guide- 
lines for  applications  to  prevent  dishean- 
ening  delays  In  getting  programs  funded. 

Fifth.  Once  a  program  has  been  ap- 
proved, tliere  should  be  no  delay  In  get- 
ting funds  to  run  it. 

Sixth.  There  are  some  instances  in 
which  programs  could  be  combined.  For 
instance,  the  senior  citizens  might  well 
be  used  as  advisers  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  The  boys  would  have  the 
advantage  of  having  experienced  cui- 
zens  instructing  and  advising  them,  and 
the  senior  citizens  would  be  making  use- 
ful contributions  to  the  community. 

Seventh.  There  is  still  a  great  need  for 
public  education  on  the  goals  of  com- 
munity action  programs.  The  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  should  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  activities  of  the  com- 
munity action  program.  Local  comaiit- 
tees  should  use  every  possible  opportunity 
to  inform  the  news  media  of  their  ac- 
tivities 

Eighth.  Above  all.  in  all  of  these  areas 
continued  reappraisals  should  be  made 
of  the  elTectiveness  of  the  community 
action  programs. 

The  poverty  program  is  Immensely 
varied  and  highly  experimental.  Mis- 
takes have  been  made.  More  will  prob- 
ably be  made  But  a  giant  step  has  been 
taken  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  pockeu 
of  poverty  in  this  country. 

The  response  of  community  leaders  in 
the  Ninth  District  indicates  that  con- 
tinued reevaluation  and  exchange  of 
Ideas  between  local.  State  and  Federal 
authorities  is  e.ssential  for  a  successful 
program. 

Finally,  I  would  commend  the  com- 
munity action  directors,  the  staffs  and 
the  volunteers,  all  of  whom  have  worked 
hard  to  make  these  programs  a  success 
In  this  difficult  formative  stage. 


June  SO,  1966 
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BOOKS  U.S.A. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  F.^scellI  may  ex- 
tend ills  remarics  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  war  being  waged  today  on 
the  global  scene. 

The  one  kind  of  war  embraces  mans 
efforts  to  overcome  the  traditional  ene- 
mies of  human  progress — hunger,  dis- 
ease, illiteracy,  as  well  as  those  rigid  in- 
stitutional structures,  customs,  and  tra- 
ditions which  tend  to  perpetuate  stag- 
nation and  social  Injustice,  thus  holding 
in  check  mankinds  advsmce  toward  a 
better  tomorrow. 

The  other  kind  of  war  Ls,  at  its  core,  a 
worldwide  struggle  between  two  oppos- 
ing concepts  of  life  and  competing  sys- 
tems for  the  organization  of  society- 


one  based  on  consent,  the  other  on  com- 
pulsion. 

In  both  of  those  struggles,  proare.ss — 
and  ultimately  victory — may  well  depend 
on  the  contestants'  ability  to  influence 
people's  attitudes  and  to  motivate  them 
to  action. 

For  the  past  3  years,  my  subcommit- 
tee—the Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee — has 
been  studying  this  aspect  of  the  chal- 
lenge which  confronts  the  United  States 
on  the  international  scene,  and  the  ways 
of  meeting  that  challenge. 

We  discovered  that  In  both  of  those 
global  contests,  ideas,  words,  and  images 
frequently  serve  as  more  potent  weapons 
than  guns  or  tractors  or  even  bread. 

Because  of  this,  I  am  taking  the  floor 
this  morning  to  commend  a  private 
.'Vmerican  organization  which  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  the  battle  for  the 
ounds  and  hearts  of  men  by  disseminat- 
ing abroad  factual  Information  about 
our  country,  alxiut  tlie  philosophy  and 
'^e  goals  of  our  Nation,  and  about  the 
Institutional,  scientific,  and  technological 
tools  which  we  have  used,  or  developed, 
ir.  mastering  our  environment  and  im- 
p.'-oving  our  standard  of  living. 

The  name  of  this  organization  is  Books 
U.S.A.  and  it  is  located  right  here  in 
Washington.  It  is  a  private,  nonprofit, 
educational,  tax-exempt  organization 
which  works  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Its  punx)se  is  to  call  the  urgent  need 
abroad  for  good  American  books  to  the 
attention  of  our  public,  and  to  offer  pri- 
vate American  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions an  ea-sy  and  economical  way  in 
w.^iich  to  fill  this  need. 

Through  the  generous  cooperation  of 
the  paperback  industry,  which  makes  Its 
books  available  at  greatly  reduced  prices, 
and  through  the  help  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  which  assists  in  siiipping 
them,  Books  U.S-A.  Is  able  to  put  to- 
gether a  packet  of  10  books  about  Amer- 
ica and  to  deliver  them  to  a  library,  a 
teacher,  or  other  interested  Individual 
abroad — all  for  the  remarkably  low  cost 
of  $4.  Because  of  cost  increases,  the 
price  of  the  packet  will  go  up  to  $5.  effec- 
tive July  1. 

Books  U  S.A.  receives  approximately 
100,000  requests  for  book  packets  a  year 
from  USIS  personnel  and  from  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  stationed  abroad. 

Thus  far,  through  the  generous  co- 
operation of  private  American  individ- 
uals donating  $4  or  more.  Books  U.S.A. 
has  been  able  to  send  abroad  some  16,000 
'>ook  packets. 

Its  backlog  of  unfilled  requests,  how- 
ever, continues  to  grow. 

Becau.se  of  the  important  contribution 
'■nlch  this  private  program  makes  to  our 
^orts  abroad,  I  believe  that  the  mem- 
oership  of  the  Congress  and  the  public 
»ould  like  to  know  more  about  this  orga- 
rilzation. 

Por  this  reason,  under  unanimous  con- 
^nt  granted  earlier,  I  am  placing  in  the 
5«coRD  two  brief,  descriptive  articles 
ine  first  describes   how   Books    U.S.A. 


functions:  the  other  lists  the  books  which 
are  included  in  Books  U.S_A.  packets: 
How    Books    USA,    Inc..   Functions 

Overseas:  Peace  Corps  representatives  and 
U.S.  Information  Service  officers  stationed 
abroad  send  their  requests  for  urgently 
needed  books  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  U.S. 
Intormatlon  Agency  In  Washington.  Tbey 
tell  exactly  what  type  of  books  and  how 
many  are  needed  in  the  countries  In  which 
they  are  stationed. 

Washington:  The  U.S.  Information  .Agency 
in  Washington  makes  aUotmentfi  of  booka  to 
all  countries  from  which  requests  have  come, 
and  determines  which  countries  have  pri- 
ority. It  then  forwards  these  requests  to 
BixDks  USA.  This  way  Books  USA  knows  ex- 
actly which  book  packets  and  how  many  are 
needed  where. 

BcHJks  USA:  Books  USA  receives  $4  dona- 
tions from  the  public.  For  each  $5  received 
an  order  Is  typed  with  the  donors  name  and 
address,  and  a  code  number  Indicating  where 
the  books  are  to  be  sent.  One  copy  of  this 
order  Is  a  postcard.  Such  a  card  is  enclosed 
in  each  packet  to  let  the  recipient  know  who 
the  donor  Is. 

Many  donors  prefer  that  their  boolts  be 
sent  to  a  certain  area:  Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Near  East  or  the  Par  East.  Books  USA 
matches  the  wishes  of  the  donors  to  the  re- 
quests from  abroad,  and  sends  the  books  to 
the  area  preferred  by  the  donor  whenever 
possible. 

Warehouse:  As  soon  as  100  orders  are  ac- 
cumulated they  are  mailed  to  our  warehouse, 
where  our  book  packets  are  stored,  ready  for 
shipment.  Here  the  postcard  Is  put  into  the 
book  packet.  The  packets  are  sealed  and.  In 
groups  of  100.  are  forwarded  to  the  U.S.  In- 
formation   .'Vpency    warehouse    in    Brooklyn. 

Overseas  FYom  there  the  packets  leave  for 
overseas,  where  they  reach  the  Peace  Corps 
representatives  and  the  US  Information 
Service  officers  who  have  requested  them,  and 
know  just  where  to  distribute  them  and  to 
whom.  Donors  may  send  book  packets  di- 
rectly to  «)eclflc  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  for 
dl5tributloiv,,^,Jtlils  Is  the  only  case  In  which 
Books  USA  may  accept  packets  addressed  to 
specific  Individuals.  In  all  other  Instances 
who  receives  the  packets  Is  decided  abroad. 

Address:  Books  USA.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1960, 
Washington.  D.C.,  20013. 


Books  USA   Packets 

1.  .American  history  and  government  Nev- 
Ins,  A  &  Commager  H  S  .  Pocket  Hist  of 
the  U.S.";  McLaughlin,  A.  C,  "PndnB  of  Am 
Constitutionalism".  Kennedy,  J  F  .  •Profiles 
in  Courage";  Bryce.  J  .  •Reflections  on  Am. 
Institutions";  "Federalist  Papers":  de  Toc- 
quevUle,  A..  "Democracy  In  America";  "Liv- 
ing Etocuments  in  Am  Hist":  Brown.  S  O  . 
"Thomas  Jefferson';  Parkman.  P  ,  'The  Ore- 
gon Trail";  Ashbell.  B  ,    'When  F.D.R    Died " 

2.  Understanding  America:  LaGuardla,  F., 
"The  Making  of  an  Insurgent  ";  Hook.  S.,  Ed., 
"Determinism  and  Freedom",  Potter,  D.  M.. 
"People  of  Plenty":  James.  H  ,  "TTie  Ameri- 
can"; Mooney.  B..  '•The  Lyndon  Johnson 
Story";  King.  M,  L.  "Strength  To  Love"; 
Cochran.  T  C.  "Am  Business  System":  Doug- 
las. W.  O..  'America  Challenged";  Papashvily. 
G.  &  H..  "Anything  Can  Happen";  Wilder 
T  ,  'Z  Plays." 

3  Understanding  America:  Allen  F  L 
"The  Big  Change":  Ullenthal,  D  'Big  Bu.si- 
ness  A  New  Era";  Flexner.  J  T.,  "Pocket 
Hist  of  Am  Painting";  Steinbeck.  J  .  "Trav- 
els With  Charley";  Handlln.  O  .  "The  Up- 
riKited  ":  Sidney.  H  .  "J  F  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent": Franklin.  B  .  "Autobiography";  Ler- 
ner,  M  ,  Ed  ,  •Essential  Works  of  John  Stuart 
MU";  "Walter  P  Reuther,  Sel  PaF>ers";  "3 
C'lmedie.s  of  .American  Family  Life" 

4  Understanding  America:  Allen.  P.  L, 
"Since    Yesterday";    Hoover,    C,    "Economy, 


Liberty  and  the  State";  Herberg,  W  ,  "Protes- 
tant, Catholic.  Jew";  Wa«nirigton.  B.  T  .  Up 
From  Slavery".  Hunter,  S.  'Moaern  Am. 
Painting    and    Sculpture":    Douglas.    W     O., 

•  Right  of  the  People";  Schaefer.  J  ,  •Shane"; 
Charnwood.  Lord.  Abraham  Lincoln"; 
Drury.  A  ,  Advise  and  Consent";  "3  D.-amas 
of  Am.  Realism." 

5.  Understanding  America :  Whlt-e.  T.  H, 
•Making  of  the  President  1960";  Cohen.  M 
R  ,  'Am.  Thought  •;  'Nothing  to  Pear:  Ad- 
dresses by  F  D  Roosevelt";  Stone.  I  ,  "Clar- 
ence Dnrrow  for  the  Defense ':  Rooseveit.  E 
"This  Is  My  Story",  Burl  Ives  Song  Book", 
Thoreau,  H  D.  Walden  the  Variorum"; 
Brooks,  V.  W.,  "The  Writer  In  America"; 
F-jote.  S  .  ■Shlloh':  Day,  C  -Life  With 
Father  &  Life  With  Mother  ' 

6  Science,  college  level:  Parb.  P.,  "Tnt  Liv- 
ing Earth'':  Conaut.  J  B  .  "Modern  Science 
and  Modern  Man';  Nourse.  A  E  ,  "Nine  Plan- 
ets ;  Ciapesiittie.  H  .  Doct<;irs  Mayo":  New- 
man. J  ,  Ed  ,  "What  Is  Science'.'":  Jaflee,  B., 
"Chemistry  C.-eates  a  New  World  ";  Cowen, 
R    C  .     Prcntiers  of  the  Sea":   Halacy.  D.  S.. 

•  Computers,  The  Machines  We  TtUnk  With"; 
BurUngame.  R..  "Scientists  BeJilnd  the  In- 
ventors"; Clarke,  A.  C  ,  Exploration  of 
Space" 

7.  American  literature,  Ifth  century:  Em- 
erson, R,  W,.  "A  Modern  Anthol";  Melville,  H. 
"Moby  Dick  ".  London.  J.,  "Call  of  the  Wild 
&  White  Pang":  Irving,  W..  "The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow";  Hawthorne,  N,,  "House  of 
Seven  Gables';  Whitman,  W..  "Selected 
Poems  ",  Dickinson,  E.,  Selected  Poems  and 
Letters";  Cooper,  J  F..  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans"; Twain,  M.,  "Tom  Sawyer";  "Stories  of 
Bret  Harte  ' 

8  American  literature  20tJi  century:  Mil- 
lay.  E.  St  V  ,  "Collected  Lyrics";  McCuilers. 
C  .  Ballad  of  the  Sad  Cafe";  Lee.  H.,  "To  Kill 
a  Mockingbird'  ;  Steinbeck,  J.,  "Winter  of  Our 
Discontent";  Wolfe,  T.,  "You  Can't  Go  Home 
Again  ,  Lewis,  S,,  "Dodsworth";  James.  H  . 
"Turn  of  the  Screw  &  Daisy  Miller";  Guthrie 
A,  B..  Jr  ,  "The  Big  Sky";  bather.  W.,  "Alex- 
ander's Bridge  ";  Baldwin,  J.,  ""Oo  Tell  It  on 
the  Mountain' 

9,  American  literature.  20tii  century:  WU- 
Uam  O  ,  "New  Pocket  Antliol.  of  Am.  Verse"; 
Untermeyer  L  .  Ed..  "Robert  Frost's  Poema"; 
Hemmmgway  E,  "Snows  of  Kilimanjaro"; 
Agee,  J.  A..  'Death  in  the  Family":  Steinbeck. 
J.,  "'East  of  Eden";  Porter  K.  A  .  "The  Lea.n- 
Ing  Tower";  Marquand,  J.  P.,  '"The  Late 
George  Apley  :  WllUamfl.  T.,  "Summer  and 
Smoke";  O  Kara  J  .  "The  Cape  Cod  Lighter'  ; 
Thurber,  J.,  "Years  With  Roes" 

10.  Learning  English  :  7  Classics  of  Am.  Lit. 
(Simplified*;  Richards  A.  &  Gibson.  C,  "Eng- 
lish Through  Pictures."  Books  1  &  2:  Thomas 
H  .  "Better  English  Made  Eaxy' 

n.  Learning  English:  7  Claaslcs  of  Am  Lit 
(Simplified)  :  Richards,  A,  &  Gibson,  C.  "First 
Workbook  of  English  it.  First  Steps  In  Reading 
English,  Nurnberg.  M.  and  Rosenbl-am.  M., 
"How  To  Build  a  Better  Vocabulary" 

12  Science  for  Children:  Landin  L.,  "About 
Atoms';  Warshofsky.  P,  ""Epidemic  Detec- 
tives": .Andrews,  R  C  ,  "In  the  Days  of  the 
Dinosars";  Schneider,  H  &  N  .  "Let's  Find 
Out  About  Heat.  Weather,  and  Air";  Simon. 
H.  J..  "Microbes  and  Men':  Haber,  H  "Wall 
Disney  Story  of  Our  Friend  the  Atom"; 
Boyleston,  H.  D.,  "Clara  Barton"  .  Ravie'.U.  A., 

"Wonders  of  the  Human  Body":  Hoffman,  K. 
B  fi.  Lacey  A  L.,  "Chemistry  of  Life  ",  Dres- 
ner S  .  Ed  .   'Brain  Teasers" 

13.  Children's  books  "Basic  Diet,  of  Am 
English";  "Arrow  Book  of  Presidents";  "Sec- 
rets of  the  .Animal  World",  Twain.  M..  Tom 
Sawyer'  ;  Meadowcraft,  E.,  "Benjamin  Frank- 
lin"; White.  A.  T  .  ""George  Washington  Car- 
ver"'; Hlckock,  L  .  "Story  of  Helen  Keller"; 
Leaf,  M  ,  "Story  of  Ferdinand";  Rev.  H.  A,, 
"Curious  George  Gets  a  Medal"";    Vinton,  L, 

"Story  of  John  Paul  Jones" 

(Substitutions  for  above  titles  may  be 
made  ) 
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PRIVATE  INITIATIVE  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [  Mr.  Fascell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  the  floor  this  morning  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  an  im- 
portant breakthrough  in  what  is  gener- 
ally referred  to  as  the  foreign  assistance 
effort. 

This  new  development,  of  far-reaching 
importance,  is  being  undertaken  Jointly 
by  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  an  inter- 
governmental association  representing 
18  Western  European  countries.  Canada, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
International  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies, located  In  Paris. 

Both  of  these  organizations  are  deeply 
involved  In  aiding  the  development  of  the 
less-developed  countries. 

They  have  decided  to  pool  their  re- 
sources and  to  obtain  information  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  about  the  whole 
ran^e  of  nongovernmental,  nonprofit 
participation  in  development  aid,  to 
publish  such  Information  in  the  form  of 
an  international  directory,  and  to  insti- 
tute the  necessary  metisures  for  the  In- 
formation to  be  kept  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  3  years  ago,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Movements 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
I  was  Instnimental  in  Initiating  a  study 
of  private  American  participation  In  for- 
eign aid. 

In  a  report  published  in  AprlJ  1964 — 
House  Report  No.  1352,  88th  Congress,  2d 
session — our  subcommittee  urged  the 
U.S.  Government  to  pay  closer  attention 
to  this  subject,  to  develop  Information 
which  would  help  us  to  gage  both  the 
scope  and  the  direction  of  this  private 
effort,  ^ind  to  use  such  information  to 
promote  coordination  of  private  and  gov- 
ernmental undertakings  in  the  develop- 
ment process. 

A  year  later.  In  May  1965.  our  subcom- 
mittee published  a  comprehensive  report 
on,  and  a  directory  of,  the  "Overseas 
Programs  of  Private  Nonprofit  American 
Organizations" — House  Report  368,  89th 
Congress,  1st  session — a  directory  which 
was  something  of  a  landmark  In  this 
field. 

We  have  watched  with  keen  interest 
and  given  our  encouragement  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary' 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  Inc..  which 
by  now  have  compiled  and  Issued  an  ex- 
cellent two-volume  directory  of  technical 
assistance  provided  abroad  by  US.  non- 
profit organizations. 

The  undertaking  of  tl-ie  OECD  and  the 
International  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  represents  another  step — a 
giant  step — In  the  direction  to  which  the 
work  of  our  subcommittee  has  pointed. 


It  initiates  on  the  international  scene  an 
Information-gathering  service  which  is 
necessary  for  the  maximization  of  the 
returns  from  private  and  governmental 
aid  to  the  developing  countries. 

How  do  these  information-collecting 
and  publishing  activities  benefit  the  pri- 
vate and  the  governmental  sectors  in- 
volved in  the  development  process? 

They  increase  and  improve  means  of 
consultation  and  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion; 

They  help  organizations  wishing  for 
better  mutual  coordination  of  develop- 
ment aid  sujtlvitles  and  plannlJig : 

They  suggest  areas  of  need  which  or- 
ganizations might  fill; 

They  inform  the  public  about  the  work 
of  nongovernmental  organizations: 

They  enable  the  nongovernmental  ef- 
fort to  be  given  Its  proper  value  in  the 
pattern  of  development  aid; 

They  indicate  outlets  for  the  resources 
of  those  seeking  ways  of  helping  others; 

And  they  help  in  study,  reference  and 
research  work. 

I  believe  that  the  OECD  and  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Voluntary'  Agen- 
cies are  to  be  commended  for  this  under- 
taking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  a  short  time  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  debate  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  recently 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

At  that  time,  I  shall  make  some  addi- 
tional remarks  about  other  very  impor- 
tant innovations  being  proposed  In  this 
field — Innovations  which  will  give  fur- 
ther recognition  to  the  vital  role  played 
by  private  initiative  in  the  development 
process. 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  GOVERN- 
MENT AND  BUSINESS— SPEECH 
BY  THE  HONORABLE  LAWRENCE  F. 
OBRIEN 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr.  Charles  H. 
Wn^oN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WII^SON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  address  by  the  Honorable  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  since  his  fir.st  day  as 
Postmaster  General,  has  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  work  closely  with  the 
business  community. 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  long  recognized  the 
necessity  for  cooperation  between  the 
Government  and  business  to  continue  the 
constructive  growth  our  country  has  en- 
joyed. In  his  speech,  the  Postmaster 
General  emphasized  the  steps  our  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  to  keep  our  economy 
healthy  by  fully  utilizing  the  strength  of 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  submit,  for  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  O'Brien's 


address  before  Town  Hall  In  Los  Ange- 
les: 

Address  by  LiAwre.nce  F  O'Brien .  Postmiisth 
General,  Bjcfore  the  Town  Hall,  Bn,i. 
MORE  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calit  Jcni  '7 
1966 

It  Is  truly  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  continuing  forum  which  hu 
contributed  so  much  to  public  discussion 
and  understanding  of  Important  issues  of  the 
day.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  many  distinguished  public 
officials  and  private  citizens. 

And  also  I  am  a  long  way  from  home  to- 
day— a  full  continent,  in  fact,  from  my  native 
Massachusetts.  But  a  New  E.ngi.inder  al- 
ways feels  at  home  In  a  Town  Hall  meeting. 
New  England  nurtured  the  Town  Hall  tra- 
dition and^I  might  add — in  many  smaU 
communities  It  Is  still  going  strong  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  declslon-makuig  process 
of  democratic  government. 

I  point  this  out  only  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical fact,  not  In  any  way  to  imply  that 
Caltfornla  has  to  Import  its  traditions  from 
Massachusetts.  Certainly  It  Is  not  my  In- 
tention to  stir  up  sectional  dlflerences.  At 
most  of  you  have  probably  heard,  I'm  a  con- 
sensus man  myself. 

In  my  seven  months  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, I've  discovered  that  consensus  Is  even 
Importar.t  In  delivering  the  mall.  The 
Post  Office  Department  Is  maklni?  a  con- 
certed effort  to  work  closely  with  the  busi- 
ness community — and  particularly  with  the 
volume  mailers — because  that  Is  the  source 
of  the  great  bulk  of  our  mall. 

The  key  .avenue  of  cotjperatlop  we  have  de- 
veloped with  our  customers  is  the  344  Mall 
IT.xers'  Councils  throughout  this  nation. 
These  groups,  composed  primarily  of  the 
representatives  of  bl(?  mailers,  are  an  out- 
growth of  the  Nationwide  Improved  Mall 
Servire  Program  that  was  launched  In  1961. 

We  are  now  celebrating  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  this  pr-jgriim  and  I  am  very  pieaied 
that  a  number  of  mcmbors  of  vuur  flnc  Loe 
Anpeles  County  Mall  Users  Coinicils  are  here 
with  us  today. 

In  1961,  when  this  program  beenn.  we  were 
receiving  almort  80  percent  of  our  flret 
class  mall  after  5  P.M.  Now  — thai. ks  largely 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Mall  Users'  Counclla  In 
getting  biuslncs.s  firms  to  mail  eur,;er  in  the 
day  whenever  possible — the  after  5  mall 
volume  Is  down  to  alxiut  50  i>ercent. 

Of  course,  much  more  has  to  be  done  !f 
we  really  are  to  cope  surcpssfully  with  this 
nation's  cola'^sal  mall  explosion  Jiist  tlilnk 
of  this:  by  the  time  this  fiscal  vi'.ir  ends  In 
Just  two  weeks,  the  Uii.  Po,=  t  Office  will  have 
processed  75  billion  pieces  ol  mall. 

To  keep  the  mall  moving — and  to  move  It 
faster  and  more  efficiently  In  the  future — 
we  are  modernizing  every  facet  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

We  are  obtaining  the  most  sophisticated 
mail  processing  machines  our  society  s  tech- 
UDlotflcal  genluB  can  produce. 

We  are  replacing  outmoded  post  ofllcea 
with  modern  structures  designed  for  efficient 
movement  of  mall. 

We  are  using  the  computer'.";  fantastic 
ability  to  digest  and  interpret  ma-vies  of  data 
to  help  us  make  day-to-day  operating  de- 
cLslon.s. 

We  are  significantly  expanding  our  re- 
search and  development  capabilities. 

.\nd  with  all  of  these  measures.  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  we  take  advantage  of  the 
business  experience  and  institution-nl  know- 
how  of  the  people  serving  on  our  Miill  User* 
Councils.  After  aU.  about  80  {>er  cent  of  that 
75  billion  pieces  of  m.ul  I  meniloued  a  mo- 
ment ago  Ifi  generated  by  the  biisiness  ccm- 
munity. 

The  Poet  Offlco  Department.  In  fact.  U  » 
good  barometer  of  the  nation's  buslnMs 
cUm&te.  Our  lO-blUlan-piece  increase  m 
mall  sine*  June  1962  Is  a  direct  reflection  d 
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the  most  vigorous,  most  sustained  economic 
up.surge  In  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
3»Uon--a  continuous  upsurge  that  is  now 
Teil  into  Its  sixth  year. 

The  nation's  ability  to  sustain  vigorous 
economic  growth  without  the  jarring  down- 
turns that  plagued  our  economic  graplis  In 
the  past  h;is  destroyed  some  cherished  myths. 
A  g-'ixi  ileal  of  what  was  once  considered 
coaventionul  economic  wisdom  has  gone  by 
Uie  boards 

Old  myths  usually  die  hard.  But  I  think 
!t  is  now  a  pretty  well  accepted  fact  that 
TOU  can  t  expect  the  most  complicated  econ- 
omy tlie  world  has  ever  known  to  operate 
automatically.  It  took  both  thought  and 
sctlon  to  get  America  moving  again  six  years 
sgo  And  It  will  take  thought  and  action — 
I  submit  to  you— to  keep  Anierlca  moving. 

The  meaiiured,  prudent  steps  our  govern- 
ment hus  Uiken  to  help  keep  our  economy 
iealihy  are  part  of  what  President  Johnson 
lltes  to  refer  to  as  creative  federalism.  This 
creative  federalism,  along  with  the  Inherent 
strength  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  has 
prjduc«l  some  remarkable  achievements. 

From  11)60  to  1965,  our  gross  national 
product  rose  more  than  one-third  Lu£t  year 
alone,  It  made  a  record  advance  of  *47  bil- 
lion Only  seven  other  countries  In  the  world 
have  a  total  annual  output  as  large  as  the 
\nc-ease  in  ovu"  output  last  year 

In  ti.e  pa.-t  five  years  total  {personal  Income 
increased  37  per  cent. 

And  during  the  same  period  the  number  of 
employed  Americans  Increased  by  almost  7 
inllllon. 

Substantial  gains  also  were  recorded  In  the 
sverage  uicome  of  factory  workers ,  In  farm 
lEcame  and  in  corporation  profits.  And  we 
have  made  heartening  Inroads  on  one  of  our 
mr«t  stubborn  economic  problems— unem- 
ployment— which  In  May  stood  at  4  per  cent, 
one  of  the  lowest  peacetime  rates  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

The  decline  in  unemployment  has  had  no 
effect  on  our  Increase  In  productivity  It 
ccntir.ues  to  advance  at  a  fairly  steady  3  per 
cent  So,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Econoni.c  Advisers  observed  recently,  "If  we 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  labor-force  barrel, 
M  aome  have  suggested,  then  it  i.s  a  mighty 
rich  barrel  right  down  to  the  bottom." 

Even  prosperity,  however.  Is  not  without 
!te  problems.  We  are  now  concerned  with 
fuppiy  keeping  up  with  demand,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  labor  shortage,  and  with  the 
aeed  for  w  ige  and  price  restraint. 

Bur  Ks  President  Johnson  said  earlier  this 
Tear  in  his  Economic  Report  to  Congress: 

"These  are  the  problems  we  have  been 
waiting  to  encounter  for  nearly  10  years 
These  problems  are  the  price  of  our  success. 
These  are  the  welcome  problems  of  pros- 
perity " 

In  that  same  report,  the  President  said: 

"We  have  learned  to  achieve  prosperity. 
SVw  we  rr.u-t  sustain  It,  deal  with  its  prob- 
ierns  and  make  the  moet  of  the  opportuni- 
ties It  p.-espnts." 

And,  my  friends,  many  of  the  opportunl- 
ues  our  prosperity  presents  are  In  the  farm 
"-"  thallenges—chaJlenges  that  can  only  be 
aet  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all 
•fvels  of  government  and  all  segments  of  our 
•oclety— challenges  that  demand  creative 
■wleralism, 

T[<lav  we  have  the  social  instruments  and 
^*  technological  capacity  to  wipe  out 
poverty,  to  rebuild  our  cltle.s,  to  provide  an 
f^clent  transportation  system,  to  remove  the 
P^utanu  from  our  atmosphere  and  our 
anTiTsphere  and  our  rivers  and  streams,  and 
"te<,r  down  the  barriers  of  dlscrlmnatlon 
»*«  Of  l«no-ance.  We  must  continue  to  Im- 
C*,^^''  '^"ttoh's  health,  to  Improve  our  ef- 
^  In  sicer.tlflc  research,  and  to  achieve 

rewdent  Johnson's   goal   of   educaUon   for 

ca-J,  ''^^'^  ^  *'^*  fullest  extent  of  his 

the^H  7  *^  aheorb  It.    And  I  think  we  have 

«l.l  to  achieve  these  vital  national  goals. 


These  are  some  of  the  uses  to  which  we 
can  put  our  unprecedented  prosperity. 
These  are  some  of  the  responsibilities  we 
must  meet  at  home.  These  are  the  domestic 
challenges  of  today. 

But  what  of  our  respf-.nslbllltles  abroad? 
For  along  with  our  great  material  wealth 
and  resources,  we  have  great  military  power. 
And  alth.ough  might  certainly  does  not  make 
right.  It  invariably  creates  responslbUltles — 
rPsponsibliitieE  that  some  would  have  us 
evade. 

The  true  test  of  a  great  society,  of  a  great 
nation,  Is  not  so  much  in  the  scope  of  Its 
power,  but  In  how  It  uses  that  power.  In 
how  It  faces  up  to  Its  responsibilities. 

Just  one  month  short  of  six  years  ago  here 
In  the  city  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  as  he 
accepted  his  party's  nomination  for  this  na- 
tion's hlghetrt  office,  said  "Too  many  Amer- 
icans have  lost  their  way.  their  will  and 
their  sense  of  historic  purpose. " 

The  ensuing  six  years  have  seen  a  re- 
awakening of  American  will,  and  a  new  recog- 
nition of  our  purpose.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
evident  than  In  our  repoive  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities In  Viet  Nam. 

Our  path  there  Is  not  an  easy  one.  But 
our  purp)ose  Is  clear  and  our  cause  Is  Just. 
And  our  decisions  on  what  to  do  there — hard 
though  they  may  be — will  continue  to  be 
m.ide  on  the  basis  of  what  Is  right  We  can- 
not, and  we  will  not,  base  our  decisions  on 
the   shifting   sands   of   political    expediency. 

As  President  Johnson  said  yesterday,  the 
United  States  could  not  have  the  rights  It 
sought  to  preserve — rights  for  people  to  get 
an  education,  to  be  free  to  enjoy  life  and 
raise  families  in  good  en%ironments  and  to 
live  In  liberty — unless  It  helped  others  pre- 
serve their  rights,  too. 

The  war  in  'Viet  Nam  Is  unlike  any  con- 
flict this  nation  has  ever  been  Involved  In 
before.  And  for  that  reason  it  has  caused 
some  confusion  among  the  American  people. 

It  Is  a  clandestine  w.ir.  Men  and  materials 
from  North  Viet  Nam  slip  across  the  border, 
and  more  often  than  not  the  aggressors 
choose  to  make  war  on  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  South  Viet  Nam  rather  than  face  the 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  defenders  In 
open  battle. 

I>ast  year  terrorism  conceived  and  directed 
by  Communist  infiltrators  resulted  In  the 
death  or  kidnapping  of  12.000  South  Vietnajji- 
ese  civilians.  'Village  leaders  in  South  Viet 
Nam  are  intimidated  Into  doing  the  bidding 
of  the  Viet  Cong,  with  the  very  real  threat 
of  death  at  the  alternative. 

This.  then,  is  the  face  of  aggression  In  Viet 
Nam.  It  is  aggresiion  carried  out  under 
cover  of  dau-kness.  It  Is  aggression  cloaked 
in  political  polemics.  It  Is  aggression  di- 
rected at  women  and  children  and  old  p^eople. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it — It  Is  ag- 
gression, deadly  aggression.  Deadly  not  only 
in  terms  of  human  life,  but  al*o  in  terms  of 
political  freedom  and  democracy  In  South 
Viet  Nam. 

And  it  Is  aggression  directed  and  nurtured 
from  the  outside.  For  as  Preeident  Johnaon 
recently  pointed  out,  "without  the  flow  ol 
men  and  equipment  from  the  north  the  war 
would  soon  end." 

The  confusion  stemming  from  the  covert 
nature  of  the  aggression  is  heightened  by 
the  transition  going  on  within  South  Viet 
Nam  itself.  At  the  same  time  it  is  strug- 
gling ag.iliist  outside  Communist  iiggresslon. 
South  Viet  Nam  Is  also  struggling  to  develop 
viable  democratic  political  institutions. 

Even  under  the  best  of  conditions,  the 
blnh  of  democracy  Is  rarely  attended  by 
domestic  tranquility.  In  the  case  of  South 
Viet  Nam.  the  difficulty  of  making  thla  tran- 
sition Is  magnified  a  thousand  fold  by  both 
outside  aggression  and  the  almost  complete 
lack  of  historic  democratic  traditions  on 
which  a  new  and  a  better  society  can  be 
built. 


Some  people  have  mistaken  the  pains  ac- 
companying the  birth  of  democracy  in  South 
Viet  Nam  for  a  lack  of  desire  and  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  to  continue  the  fight  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  There  is  no  basis  in 
fact   for  such  a  conclusion. 

Whatever  their  dlflerences  over  internal 
poUtica:  matters,  the  leaders  ol  all  the  ma- 
jor element*  m  South  Viet  Nam  have  made 
it  clear  over  and  over  again  that  they  want 
and  they  need  .American  military  aid  in  their 
fight  to  prevent  Communist  domination  Im- 
posed by  subversion  and  by  force. 

On  Memorial  Day,  President  Johnson  dis- 
cussed 'Viet  Nam  at  a  ceremony  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  honoring  those  who  have 
died  for  our  country  In  past  wars.  He  re- 
called this  quotation  of  President  Kennedy 
on  Viet  Nam — a  statement  made  Jttst  two 
months  before  his  life  was  taken; 

"We  want  the  war  to  be  won,  the  Com- 
munists to  be  contained  and  the  Americans 
to  go  home."  President  Kennedy  said,  and 
those  are  still  our  goals  today 

In  the  same  Memorial  Day  speech  Presi- 
dent Johnson  put  It  this  way: 

"In  V^iet  Nam  the  United  States  Is  com- 
mitted to  a  decent  and  a  limited  purpose: 
to  defeat  aggression  and  to  let  the  people  of 
Viet  Nam  decide  In  peace  their  own  political 
future." 

One  hundred  t.inety-one  years  ago  today 
anoiher  battle  was  being  fought  to  let  the 
people  of  another  fledgling  nation  decide 
tnelr  own  political  future.  That  battle  was 
at  Bunker  Hill 

The  outnumbered  American  patriots  who 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill  lost  the  battle.  They 
lost  not  because  they  lacked  will,  not  be- 
cause  they  lacked  courage,  not  because  they 
lacked  a  .sense  of  purpose — but  because  they 
lacked  strength  of  arms. 

But  a';  we  all  know,  though  the  battle 
was  lost  the  war  •vas  won  And  naany  his- 
torians believe  that  as  much  as  any  other 
single  factor  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion of  the  defenders  of  Btmker  Hill  inspired 
other  Americans  to  continue  their  fight  for 
political  independence  and  freedom,  rather 
than  abandon  it  as  hopeless. 

Today  no  one  questions  that  we  have  the 
strength  of  arms  to  persevere  in  Viet  Nam 
until  freedom  of  choice  1b  assured  And 
when  the  history  of  our  time  is  written  I 
am  confident  it  will  record  that  we  also 
had  the  •will,  the  courage  and  the  sense  of 
historic  purpose. 

I  know  that  history  will  record  our  mis- 
sion has  been  Just  On  this  day.  In  this  city, 
at  this  moment  of  trial  and  challenge  we 
all  slxare  a  role  and  we  all  carry  a  respon- 
sibility. 

I  know  we  will  meet  tliat  test  I  Ireow 
you  Will  give  the  President  your  confidence 
in  him  as  our  Commander  In  Chief  and  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

And  beyond  that,  I  am  sure  you  will  give 
our  President  what  he  truly  needs  the  moet — 
your  prayers. 


EFFECTR'E  USE  OF  BRIGHTER 
LIGHTS  AS  A  CRIME  DETERRE>rr 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaai  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  my  distribution  during  the  past 
year  of  a  report  on  the  effective  use  of 
brighter  lights  as  a  crime  deterrent,  I 
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have  received  numerous  letters  from  pub- 
lic officials  and  civic  leaders  endorsing 
this  report  and  furnishing  information 
on  lighting  programs  that  have  been  un- 
dertaken in  their  communities. 

As  an  advocate  of  this  philosophy,  the 
city  of  Oakland.  Calif.,  has  developed  a 
simple  and  effective  program  to  insure 
that  the  street  lights  of  that  city  are  kept 
burning. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
material  I  received  from  R.  J.  Preston, 
chief  of  police  of  Oakland,  describing 
this  program  as  I  believe  it  will  be  help- 
ful to  other  communities  throughout  the 
country  Interested  in  implementing  simi- 
lar programs. 

Oakland  Police  Department. 

Xiikland.  Calif..  April  S.  1966. 
Charles  PariAley, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Houie  of  Rrpresentatives, 
Wa-jhington.  D  C 

Dear  Represintative  Farnsley:  This  De- 
partment concurs  with  you  and  others  In 
support  of  the  axiom  that  adequate  street 
lighting  18  a  deterrent  to  criminal  activity. 
As  advocatea  of  this  philosophy,  we  have 
taken  steps  to  Insure  that  the  street  lights 
of  the  city  of  Oakland  are  kept  burning 

An  excellent  program  has  been  developed 
to  Insure  prompt  notification  of  street  light 
outages  to  the  Electrical  Department  for 
corrective  action 

Since  police  officers  are  on  duty  24  hours  a 
day  in  all  areas  of  the  city,  they  are  In  a  key 
position  to  observe  and  report  incidents 
which  thoy  encounter  on  their  beats.  A 
street  light  outage  is  one  type  of  Incident 
that  ofUcers  are  required  to  report.  Forms 
are  provided  for  recording  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  Inoperative  street  lights  The  forms 
are  collected,  summarized  and  reported  to 
the    Electrical   Department    dally. 

This  program  has  resulted  in  continuous 
lUumlnation  of  all  business  and  residential 
areas.  Additionally.  It  has  resulted  In  a  fi- 
nancial savings  to  the  city  which  contracts 
with  the  utility  company  for  electrical  power 

The  various  enclosed  publications  describe 
this  simple  and  effective  street  lighting  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  information  provided 
win  b«  of  value  in  your  research  project. 
Please  advise  If  we  can  be  of  further  service 
in  this  matter 

Very  trvily  yours 

R  J  Preston. 
C/iie/o/Po»cc. 

[From   the  Oakland   Police   Department 

Training  Bulletin.  May  27.  19601 

Street  Light  Oxttaoes 

This  bulletin  is  proposed  to  re-acqualnt 
the  officer  with  the  procedure  and  impor- 
tance of  making  street  light  outage  reports 
It  has  been  said  good  street  lighting  Is  the 
cheapest  weapon  against  crime  and  that 
bright  streets  can  only  make  the  police  Job 
•asler.  Many  studies  have  been  made  Indi- 
cating the  majority  of  crime  may  be  directly 
connected  with  the  amount  of  light  In  the 
area.  Cities  have  experienced  a  reduction 
of  50%  or  better  in  crime  rates  in  areas  where 
adequate  light  Is  erected. 

Importance  of  reporting:  There  are  12,000 
Incandescent  bulbs  used  as  street  lighting 
fixtures  in  the  city  of  Oakland,  each  with  a 
life  expectancy  of  approximately  3,000  hours 
of  burning  life.  However,  about  10  ■>  of 
these  bulba  burn  out  prior  to  their  expected 
life.  To  combat  these  early  failures,  the  city 
and  PO&E  have  devUed  a  program  of  replace- 
ment In  any  given  area  every  sis  months 
(after  an  average  burning  life  of  2,000 
hours) . 


It  Is  lmpos.slble  to  know  the  exact  life  of 
any  given  bulb;  only  the  mean  average  can 
be  predicted.  The  reported  outages  are  for 
the  most  part  premature  bulb  failures. 

Rea-sons  for  reporting  outages:  The  prob- 
lem of  night  traffic  safety  has  focused  atten- 
tion on  light  of  streets  and  highways,  par- 
ticularly In  urban  areas  Tr:  fflc  accidents 
from  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  and  the  In- 
creasing number  of  pedestrlan.s  has  brought 
to  street  lighting  its  most  important  single 
functlfin.  Analysis  on  a  nation-wide  basis 
ind'.c.itts  approximately  two- thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  llie  more  serious  accidents  occur 
during  the  hours  of  darkness  This  is  In 
spue  of  the  fact  that  only  one-third  of  the 
traffic  volume  is  f.:iund  on  the  streets  during 
these  hours.  Driving  and  walking  at  night 
under  Inadequate  light  is  six  times  a*  dan- 
gerous as  traversing  the  same  route  In  day- 
light 

Good  street  lighting  is  an  essential  elemeiu 
In  crime  prevention,  particularly  of  such 
crimes  as  arson,  assault,  house  breaking, 
burglary,  purse  snatching  and  auto  theft. 
Dark  or  poorly  lighted  streets  afford  the 
criminal  great  protection  since  It  is  Im- 
probable that  he  can  positively  be  identified, 
even  if  observed  committing  the  crime  and 
is  later  arrested  In  the  vicinity.  Adequately 
lighted  streets  als<j  dlscoiiri-ge  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, vandalism,  rowdyism,  pandering, 
molestations,  and  hold-ups  Adequate  street 
lighting  reduces  night  street  crimes  as  much 
as  50'      In  any  sf>ec!fic  area 

Good  street  lighting  is  an  Invaluable  aid 
to  us  In  traversing  the  streets  safely  at  night 
eiiroute  to  fires  It  Is  also  an  aid  in  locating 
and  connecting  to  hydrants,  laying  hose, 
and  other  preparations  vital  to  speedy  oper- 
ation, the  essence  of  fire  fighting  .So  states 
Fire  Chief  James  J  Sweeney,  of  the  Oakland 
Fire   Department. 

Well  lighted  streets  encourage  citizens  to 
seek  entertainment,  shop,  visit  or  travel 
without  fear  of  hold-ups  or  molestations, 
thereby  allowing  for  normal  pursuits  at 
night. 

A  high  crime  and  accident  rate,  low  night 
time  business  and  recreational  activity,  lack 
of  civic  pride,  dangerous  dark  and  unsighily 
streets  and  fear  of  being  on  the  public  streets 
at  night  are  important  ingredients  In  every 
blighted  or  slum  area  of  any  city  Cltljsens 
and  visitors  alike  can  pursue  their  night 
time  activities  with  peace  of  mind  and  safety 
In  an  atmosphere  that  stimulates  commtmlty 
growth 

Economic  saving,  although  the  least  im- 
portant reason  for  reporting  ovitages.  is 
nevertheless  an  ever  present  factor  Our 
City  pays  to  the  PG&E  Company  12^. 2 (  per 
light  per  night.  Any  lamp  reported  out  for 
more  than  one  hour  during  the  burning  time 
results  In  a  rebate  to  the  city  for  the  entire 
night's  cost  Any  lamp  that  Is  out  for  any 
fraction  of  an  hour  saves  the  city  4*  Though 
this  savings  seems  nil  for  any  single  light, 
the  accumulated  savings  mount  up  (  Mnr  60 — 
»62  ST'a;  Feb  60     »82  87' j;  Jan  60 — «88  12'«i  i 

A  national  survey  shows  there  are  12  times 
as  many  crimes  of  violence  at  night  as  In 
the  daytime.  In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  after  only 
',  of  the  lights  In  a  new  lighting  project 
were  Installed,  assaults  dropped  a  third 
There  were  17%  fewer  night  crimes;  purse 
snatching  was  cut  by  78%. 

Darkness  Is  the  criminal's  ally,  light  Is 
his  enemy.  In  New  York  City,  after  trying 
"tried  and  true"  police  methods  such  as  add- 
ing men  on  the  beat,  infiltrating  areas  with 
plainclothes  men.  organizing  squads  of  spe- 
cially trained  ofBcers,  etc.,  the  success  was 
only  partial.  The  jToUce  then  pln-polnted 
111  square  blocks  where  crime  was  rampw.nt 
The  lighting  department  bathed  those  ill 
blocks  In  light.  The  spectacular  results 
showed  Juvenile  delinquency  was  cut  a  third; 
In  the  whole  111  blocks  all  crime  dropped. 


and    crimes    of    personal    violence    (murder 
rape,  assault p    were  cut  49  percent 

in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  the  city  flooded 
a  12  block  area  with  light  and  crimes  of 
vloieuce  were  cut  up  to  90%  . 

Good  street  lighting  is  the  cheapest  weapon 
against  crime  In  Gary.  Indiana  after  the 
Inst  illation  of  a  relighting  program,  the  pop. 
ulatlon  increased  27  ■";  .  yet  assaults  de- 
creased 75'"  and  robberies  went  down 
65  .  thus  adding  mire  credence  to  the  say- 
ing  "a  good  street  light  Is  as  valuable  a&  a 
good   ix)llceman — and   a   lot  cheaper  too  ■ 

Future  plans  and  present:  The  city  of 
Oakland,  wl'h  the  cooperation  of  the  mer- 
chants. Is  now  engaged  in  a  relighting  pro- 
gram which  win  eventually  replace  all  of  the 
business  district  light  with  Mercury  Vapor 
type  lights  The  present  program  Include 
the  replacement  of  lights  In  the  Grove  to 
Franklin;  13th  Street  to  8th  Street  are* 
with  new  lights  This  area  amcunts  to  S"*. 
of  Oakland's  street  mileage  In  the  past  thU 
area  has  accounted  for  considerable  criminal 
activity  In  relation  to  the  city  as  a  whole 
The  crime  rste.  especially  car  clout  auto 
theft,  strongarm  robbery,  and  vagrancy,  ij 
expected  to  decline  after  the  Installation  Is 
complete  Night  time  light  can  only  help 
the  police. 

Conclusion:  The  following  procedure  will 
be  followed  by  all  members  of  this  Depart- 
ment when  reporting  .=treet  lights  which  are 
out  of  order  or  damaged  1  TTie  officer  shall 
note  the  number  of  the  street  light  pole  or 
electrolier  and  Its  location  2  Tlie  Informa- 
tion win  be  turned  In  to  the  Patrol  Dlvlplon 
De?k  Sergeant  at  the  completion  of  the  re- 
pt^rtlng  officer's  dally  duty  tour  i Officers 
who  do  not  complete  their  duty  tours  by 
0300  may  make  their  street  light  report  to 
the  Patrol  Division  by  landwlre  I  3  The 
Patrol  Division  will  transmit  the  above  In- 
formation to  Fire  Alarm,  by  dispatch  or 
phone  call   prior  to  0330  hours  dally 

In  accordance  with  depitrtmental  orders 
and  the  above  Information,  all  street  lighti 
that  are  not  burning  during  the  night  hours 
will  be  reported  Those  lights  miuinted  on 
wxKien  pwles  In  residential  area*  are  to  b« 
reixirted  each  time  they  are  found  to  be  out 
of  order.  Lights  burning  In  business  dli- 
trtcts  and  on  main  thoroughfares  or  lights 
mounted  on  metal  poles  are  staggered  tc 
every  second  light  during  the  early  morning 
hours  The  early  evening  hours  (third 
watch)  are  considered  to  be  the  ideal  time  o! 
reporting  After  midnight  a  malfunctioning 
light  could  conceivably  be  mistaken  for  « 
normal  outage  and  not  he  reported  until  the 
next   evening 

Rememt>er:  Street  lights  are  U>ols  of  your 
trade  Their  burning  can  only  help  you 
in  your  continued  fight  against  crime. 
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THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  ReesI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  other 
concerned  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  seriously  questioning 
the  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  by  the 
bombing  of  oil  depot  and  port  areas  In 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  I  question  the  as- 
sumption that  Increased  air  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  can  In  any  way  shorten 
the  present  cOTiflict  or  bring  the  bellig- 
erent forces  to  the  conference  Uble. 


Rather.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
escalation  of  the  war  will  have  the  effect 
of  delaying  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful 
solution  to  this  conflict. 

Are  we  building  a  myth  on  the  effect  of 
air  power?  Do  we  feel  that  saturation 
aombing  of  an  industrially  primitive 
countr>'  will  halt  its  war  efforts?  If 
saturiition  bombing  of  an  Industrially 
sophisticated  nation  such  as  Germany  in 
World  War  II  did  not  destroy  German 
ability  or  desire  to  flight,  what  will  be  the 
effect  in  Noith  Vietnam?  The  risks,  on 
the  othei-  hand,  are  very  gi-ave.  The 
3iajor  risk  is  that  acceleration  will  lead 
to  ma.ssive  Red  Chinese  and  Soviet  par- 
acpation,  a  participation  that  well 
might  lead  to  World  War  m.  We  are 
also  succeeding  in  alienating  our  friends 
ihroushout  the  world  and  in  many  cases 
actually  building  sympathy  for  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  dilemma  we  face  in  Vietnam  can- 
not be  resolved  by  continual  e.scalation 
in  the  use  of  force.  We  must  return  to 
•iie  peace  offensive  of  la.st  Januarj- — it 
must  be  a  continuing  effort,  no  matter 
how  frustrating  It  may  sometimes  ap- 
pear. We  must  also  work  constantly 
U)  help  develop  a  positive  climate  for 
peaceful  and  honest  elections  in  South 
Vietnam,  preferaby  supervised  by  the 
United  Nations. 

hs  a  Congressman  I  am  embarra.ssed 
when  constituents  ask  me  about  the  war 
X  Vietnam.  For  the  past  year  Vietnam 
has  been  a  somewhat  forbidden  subject. 
There  have  been  few  congressional  brief- 
ings. The  attitude  of  the  executive 
Dranch  appears  to  be  that  the  whole 
Vietnam  situation  Is  too  serious  to  dL';- 
cuss  with  Congress — other  than  to  ask 
'.IS  to  vote  for  additional  defense  funds— 
ir,d  that  we  in  Congress  had  best  con- 
cern ourselves  with  domestic  policy  and 
not  worry  over  escalatioas  and  mount- 
:.i? casualty  lists. 

Since  the  Senate  hearings  on  Vietnam 
and  Red  China  earlier  this  year,  the 
?reat  dialog  as  to  the  purposes  and 
io&ls  of  our  foreign  policy,  especially  in 
■^la.  has  been  closed. 

As  the  Congressman  from  California's 
^6th  District,  I  do  not  feel  it  would  be 
Jalr  to  my  trust  to  assume  that  the 
experts  in  the  Department  of  State  or 
-he  Department  of  Etefense  are  always 
;i^ht.  I  question  the  sincerity  of  their 
•!^«mentar>',  vague,  and  self-serving 
5*-atemenUs.  and  resent  the  secrecy  sur- 
■■X)U.iding  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  believe  my  constituents  join  me  in 
^seating  the  implication  that  their 
■■.ected  Representative  should  play  in 
"ie  sandpile  of  domestic  policv  and  not 
fk  questions  about  our  Involvement  in 
•«ia 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  future  the 
Members  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
"to  Government  will  he  brought  Into 
■^f  arena  of  foreign  policy— and  that 
»e  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ques- 
-on  what  ..s  being  done  in  Vietnam,  and 


tlve  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edmondson,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
^^  the  House,  following  the  leglsla- 
<^^l 943— Pan  Ji 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT)  to  include  an  article  entitled 
"The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Cath- 
olics. Protestants,  and  Jews,"  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  It  exceeds  2  pages 
of  the  Record  and  Is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $468. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, > 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondsoni  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mackie. 

Mr  Williams  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Moeller. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERREX) 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  Uie  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2825.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  2974.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  6o  as  to  provide  for  more  effective 
development  and  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  resources  by  expanding,  moderniz- 
ing, and  Improving  operations  under  such  act 
at  both  State  and  Federal  levels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

S.3106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
berto L.  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joee  R. 
Cuervo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  3141  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horn  Sheck 
See  and  his  wife,  Horn  Mon  Hlng;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3222.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dusko 
Doder:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

.S  J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  amiually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  seven-day  period  begin- 
ning October  2  and  ending  October  8  of  each 
year  as  "Spring  Garden  Planting  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  em-olied  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  2266.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  transfer  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
Btltutlon  title  to  certain  objects  of  art; 


S.29S9.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Sc^uthern  Nevada  Project  Act  (act  o'  Octo- 
ber 22,  2965;   79  Stat.  1068  i;  and 

S.J.  Res  162.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  American  Revolution  BicenteniUal  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  Uie  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
followijig  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1535.  An  act  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  hazardous  duty  pay  in  certain  cases; 

H  R  2035.  An  act  to  provide  for  coet-of- 
llving  adjustments  in  star  route  contract 
prices; 

HJt.  6125.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  722 
or  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  and  Public 
Law  85-936,  relating  to  the  National  Air 
Museum  of  the  Smltlisonlan  InstltuUou, 

HR.7423.  An  act  to  permit  certain  trar^s- 
fers  of  Post  OfJlce  Department  appropria- 
tions. 

H.R.  12322  An  act  to  enable  cottongrowers 
to  establish,  finance  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated projfram  of  research  and  promotlc»n 
to  Improve  the  competitive  position  of  and 
to  eipand  markets  for  cotton; 

H  R.  13125  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950.  its  amended    and 

H.R.  14050  An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 


BELLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  29. 1966,  pre- 
.sent  to  the  President  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  1240  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harrv  C 
Engle; 

H.R.  3788.  An  act  to  revive  and  reenact  as 
amended  the  act  entitled  "An  act  creating 
the  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  and 
authorizing  said  commission  and  Its  suc- 
cessors to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemna- 
tion and  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  bridge  or  bridges  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  or  near  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  at  or  near 
Fulton   111,"  approved  December  21,  1944; 

HR.  3976.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  26.  1956,  to  authorize  the  Muscatine 
Bridge  Commission  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
ajid  the  town  of  I>ruTy,  111.; 

H  R  6204  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  K 
Bellek; 

H.R.  6590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Hill; 

H  R  8793.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Exigene 
J.  Bennett; 

HR  9302.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Charles  W    Plttman,  Jr..  US   Navy: 

H.R  10994.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
T  Davis.  Jr.,  Sallle  M  Davis,  and  Nora  D 
White: 

HR  12232  An  act  to  amend  title  1  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  admls- 
plbiUty  In  evidence  of  the  slip  laws  and  the 
TVeaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Serlee, 
and  for  oiher  purposes: 

H  R  34025.  An  act  to  extend  :he  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  and 
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HJ.  Be«.  1180  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  for  otner  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  JULY  11,  1966 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  804.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  July  11,  1966. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  6  minutes 
p.m.).  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  804,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  July  11,  1966.  at  12  o'clock 
noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2527.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  tranamlitlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Depaxtment  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  la.  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  lllxistratlon 
on  a  letter  report  on  Cedar  Keys  Harbor, 
Pla..  request  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  June  27,  1966.  No  au- 
thcslzatlon  by  Congress  is  recommended  aa 
the  daeired  Improvement  has  been  adopted 
for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of  Elngl- 
neers  under  the  provisions  of  section  107  of 
the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BTJuLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  RODINO;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14786.  A  bill  to  assure  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  Federal  and  State  Jury  selection  and 
service,  to  facilitate  the  desegratlon  of  pub- 
lic education  and  other  public  facllltiee,  to 
provide  Judicial  relief  against  discriminatory 
housing  practices,  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acta  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1678) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole    House    on    the   State   of    the   Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Oommittee 
of  Conference.  S.  2950.  An  act  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1967 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
(R«pt.  No.  1679).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BOLUNG:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  906.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H  R.  15750,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purpoees: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1680) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  HALEY :  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Instilax  Affairs.  H^.  5380.  A  bUl  to  provide 
that  the  United  States  shall  bold  certain 
Chllocoo  Indian  School  lands  at  Cbllocco, 
Okla.,  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon 
payment  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  t3.76  per 


acre  to  the  Federal  Government;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  1662).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Onion. 

Mr.  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  14687.  A  bill  to  set 
aside  certain  lands  in  Montana  for  the  In- 
dians of  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reserva- 
tion, Mont.;  with  amendment  iRept.  No. 
1683).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  10633.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Qulleute 
Tribe  of  Indians,  including  the  Hoh  Tribe, 
and  for  other  pvu-poees;  with  amendments 
<  Rept.  No.  1684) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr.  BARINO:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  15566.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  3.  1966  (Public  Law  89-441; 
80  Stat.  192),  relating  to  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  reacted  lands;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1685) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
W^hole  House  on   the   State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RCX3ERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  13419  A 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  engage  In  feaalblUty  investigations  of 
certain  water  resource  development  pro- 
posals; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1686). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BARING:  ComirUttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R  5226.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  public  land  in  Wyoming  to  Clara 
Dozler  Wire;  without  amendment  (Rept  No. 
1681).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  16073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  is  mentally  re- 
retarded;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE : 

H.R.  16074.  A  bill  to  cancel  certain  unpaid 
interest  accrued  after  September  30,  1931,  on 
loans  made  to  World  War  I  veterans  upon 
the  security  of  adjusted-service  certificates; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

HJl.  16076.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
btruction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  16076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  im- 
prove and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursutmt  to  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

HJl.  16077.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provlde|that  dlcyandlamide  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  dOKy;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN  JR.: 

HJi.  16078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interim 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  IncenUv* 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  t 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

HJi.  16079.  A  bill  to  amend  title  It  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board-Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

H.R.  16080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  Construction  Act  In 
order  to  permit  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms under  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16081.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  to  permit  the  participa- 
tion of  interstate  funds  in  retiring  bonds  on 
toll  bridges,  tunnels,  or  roads  on  the  Inter- 
state System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  16082.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Uw 
874,  8l8t  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
mimstration  of  certain  federally  operated 
schix)l8;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  16083.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  increase  In  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia: 

HJI.  16084.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commii- 
slon   on  Architecture  and  Plaxmlng  for  the 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  World. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  16086.  A  bin  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER : 

HJI.  16086.  A  bill  to  provide  for  computa- 
tion of  disability  retirement  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  C3om- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H  R.  16087.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for  other 
purp>oees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  16088.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purpoaea, 
effective  July  1.  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 

H.R.  16089.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  In- 
centive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution, 
encourage  the  construction  of  such  facllltiee. 
and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  such  facilities  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEITH : 

H.R.  16090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7,  1961,  providing  for  the  establlsh- 
.•nent  of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  KING  of  California  • 

H.R  1«)91.  A  blU  to  eetablLsh  a  highway 
beautiiicallon  and  traffic  safety  trust  fund;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  W'ays  and  Meaiis. 

H.R.  16092.  A  bill   to  provide   that   certain 

Mlevl.-il  n  and  radio  receiving   tubes  be  ap- 

prilsed  under  section  402  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 

1930:  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

HR  16093  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rallrxied 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
:lrement  Tax  Act  and  for  other  piirpose-s;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstat*  and  Foreign 
Ccanmerce. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  lisoM.  A   bill   to  establish   a   Commis- 
sion on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  ttie 
Capitol:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

Hil.  16095.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the  tise  of 
erperiment  and  demonstration  plants,  prac- 
acable  and  economic  means  for  the  produc- 
tion by  the  commercial  fishing  industry  of 
flih  protein  concentrate;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BOUSH: 

H.R.  16096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
oJ  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
iboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  16097.  A     bill     to     reclassify     certain 
positions  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposee;    to  the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

HH.  16098.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  create  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board-Admlnlstratlon,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  F^shertee. 
By  Mr.  SENNEB: 

HJI.  16099.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 

HJI,  16100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanitlee 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Education 
wd  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
^  H.R   16101.  A  bill  providing  for  a  pension 
■or  certain    widows;    to    the    Committee    on 
veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

HR,  16102.  A  bin  to  amend  .section  170(c) 
M  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
"itle  a  deduction  from  groes  Income  for  con- 
'Jlbutlons  and  gifts  to  or  for  the  use  of  cer- 
■■*ln  conservation  organizations;  to  the  Com- 
!ii:ttee  ou  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  VIVIAN: 

H.R  16103.  .\  bill  to  establish  a  Commls- 
s-on  on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
nanmng  for  the  Capitol;  to  the  Committee 
«  Public  Works. 

By  Mr   CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

HR  16104  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
«rchaiH  M.-irlne  Act.  1936,  to  create  the  Fed- 
^1  Mant:me  Board-Administration,  and  for 
o^er  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
-oant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr   WYDLER: 

HR  16105.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
»^'al  Security  Act  to  permit  certain  indlvld- 
to  iL"^^^'^'"^  physician's  services  thereunder 
*  pay  the  bill  themselves  and  be  reimbursed 
«"eror,  to  eliminate  certain  coetiv  require- 
ment* lmp<«e<i  by  such  title  with  'respect  to 
oate  medical  assistance  programs,  and  to  re- 
M«Je  representation  of  practicing  physicians 
»ta>.e  and  local  advisory  committees;  to 
«*  uwimittee  on  Ways  and  Means 


H.R.  16106,  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN : 
H.J.  Res.  1201.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
any  change,  other  than  restoration,  in  the 
location  or  design  of  the  west  front  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia: 
H  J.  Res.  1202.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
any  change,  other  than  restoration,  in  the 
location  or  design  of  the  west  front  of  the 
US.  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlis. 

By  Mr    HICKS: 
H  J.  Res  1203.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation deelgnatlng   the   7-day   period   be- 
ginning October  2  and  ending  October  8  of 
each  year  as  Spring  Garden  Planting  Week, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.J.  Res  1204.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
iuiy  change,  other  than   restoration,   in  the 
location  or  design  of  the  west  front  of   the 
US.    Capitol;    to    the   Committee   on    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.J  Res.  1205  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
any  change,  other  than  restoration.  In  the 
location  or  de.«;!gn  of  the  west  front  of  the 
US  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 
H.J.  Res  1206.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
any  change,  other  than  restoration.  In  the 
location  or  design  of  the  west  front  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By   Mr.   BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res,  809.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
peacekeeping    force;    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Aflalrs. 

H,  Con  Res.  810  Conctirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  holding 
of  elections  in  .South  Vietnam;  to  the  Cotn- 
nilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con  Res.  811.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS : 
H.  Con.  Res.  812.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 
ing of  elections  in   South   Vietnam;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflalrs. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.  Con.  Res.  813.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ERASER: 
H.  Con  Res.  814.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  815.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 
ing  of   elections   in   South   Vietnam;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.  Con  Res  816.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tabllFhlng   a   Joint   Committee   on   National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Con.  Res  817    Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing  a   Joint   Committee   on   National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  Con.  Res.  818.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
sp<>ct  to  the  settlement  of  the  indebtedness 
of    the    Republic    of    France   to   the   United 


r 

Committee 
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on   Ways    and 


States;    to    the 
Means. 

By  Mr  TODD: 

H.  Con.  Res  819.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  ASairB. 
By  Mr  MLT.TER: 

H.  Res.  907  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  12904.  a  bill  to  provide  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  shall  consist  of 
tliree  appointive  members,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  VIVIAN. 

H.  R«s  908.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 

H  Res.  909  Resolution  relating  to  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of 
Repretentatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

ByMr  CELLER: 

H.  Res  810  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R,  14765)  to  as- 
.eure  nondlFcrlminallon  in  F'ederal  and  State 
Jury  selection  and  service,  to  facilitate  the 
desegregation  of  public  education  and  other 
public  facllltiee,  to  provide  Judicial  relief 
against  discriminatory  housing  practices,  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr  DOWNING; 

HR.  16107.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Willard 
Herndon  Rusk;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  16108.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Helena 
Inlewlcz:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    HELSTOSKI 

HR.  16109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Bronlsiava  Zbrozek;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

HJI,  16110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kouremenos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R  16111,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Al- 
berto Alfonso  Reyes  Martinez  and  his  wife, 
Maria  Carmen  San  Pedro  de  Reyes,  and  their 
daughter,  Mercedes  A.  Reyee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 

HR.  16112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carolyn 
Chou;    to  the  Committee   on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Ekaterinl  Konst  Dlmopoulos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

406.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ralph 
Boryscewskl,  Rochester,  N  Y  .  relative  to  Un- 
peachment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

407.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Port- 
land, Oreg  .  relative  to  the  designation  of  a 
certain  day  of  the  year  as  change-of -handed- 
ness day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

408  Also,  petition  of  Emmett  Schell.  Park 
Rapids,  Minn,  and  others,  relative  to  pen- 
sions for  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  th» 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30.  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mississippi  Pre;s3  Association — the  oldest 
professioriiil  association  in  my  State — 
recently  observed  Its  100th  anniversary. 
Because  of  the  prominent  role  its  mem- 
bers have  played  in  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  affairs  of  Mississippi  in  the 
last  century,  the  association  has  a  rich 
and  Illustrious  history  which  is  Indeed 
unique. 

The  thousands  of  dedicated  members 
of  the  fourth  estate,  both  living  and  dead, 
who  have  been  a  part  of  the  MPA  have 
distinguished  themselves  for  devotion  to 
duty  and  for  the  significant  contributions 
they  have  made  to  the  State.  By  dedi- 
cation to  the  high  principles  of  journal- 
istic integrity  and  responsibility,  they 
have  gained  an  undisputed  reputation  as 
prlmai"y  guardians  of  freedom  and  pro- 
moters of  progress  in  the  State. 

Their  ranks  have  Included  an  abun- 
dance of  colorful,  salty,  and  courageous 
editors  as  quick  to  lanibast  the  corrupt 
politicians  as  to  tirelessly  promote  proj- 
ects for  community  betterment.  The 
stinging  editorial  Indictments  smd  the 
commitment  to  objective,  factual  report- 
ing which  characterize  this  rare  breed  of 
journalist  have  often  resulted  in  their 
becoming  embroiled  in  stormy  contro- 
versy and  the  object  of  bitter  criticism. 
To  their  credit,  these  guardians  of  free- 
dom have  steadfastly  adhered  to  prin- 
ciple, rather  than  pursue  a  course  of 
expediency  or  compromise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  MPA  has  its  roots 
deep  in  Mississippi's  rich  heritage.  There 
are  10  four-yencration  families  in 
Mississippi  newspaperdom.  In  addition, 
there  are  17  third-generation  families. 
More  than  ,50  of  the  member  newspapers 
have  published  contlnuou.sly  for  over  75 
yeai's. 

Both  the  oldest  dally  and  weekly  news- 
paper— each  of  them  published  in  my 
congressional  district — provide  exceUent 
examples  of  the  di.'^Unt.'ulshcd  service 
MPA  members  have  provided  their  re- 
spective communities. 

Tlie  Claiiion-Ledger.  published  at 
Jackson,  was  e.stabllshed  on  February  18, 
1837.  and  l.s  a  family -owned  enterprise 
dating  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Today,  Its  publisher,  R.  M.  Hederman, 
Jr..  is  secretAry-t.re.a'5urer  of  the  South- 
em  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
one  of  the  highest  such  ofBces  ever  held 
by  a  MissLssippian.  He  is  one  of  three 
illustrious  members  of  the  Hederman 
family  to  head  the  MPA  in  times  pwist^— 
the  other  two  being  his  first-cousin,  the 
pre.«;ent  Kiltor,  T  M  Hederman.  Jr.,  and 
his  uncle,  T.  M  Hederman,  Sr. 


The  Woodvillc,  Miss  .  Republican, 
founded  December  11,  1823,  is  the  Suie's 
oldest  business  in  continuous  operation, 
as  well  as  being  the  oldest  weekly  news- 
paper. Its  present  editor-publisher.  John 
S.  Lewis,  is  also  president  of  the  MPA 
during  Its  100th  anniversary  year.  Both 
of  these  fine  papers  have  been  recognized 
time  and  again  through  the  years  for 
their  contributions  to  community  and 
State. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  single 
individual  who  reflects  the  .spirit  of  the 
MPA  better  than  its  affable  manager, 
George  Lemon  Sugg,  who  is  one  of  the 
deans  of  newspaper  association  managers 
in  the  Nation.  A  man  among  men.  Sugg's 
wise  counsel  and  energetic  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  fourth  estate  in  Mississippi 
have  served  as  a  real  inspiration  to  many 
of  the  State's  publishers. 

Even  though  they  have  not  always 
agreed  among  themselves.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  members  of  the  MPA  are  a  closely 
knit  family.  They  have  maintained  a 
common  goal — that  of  building  a  better 
Mississippi.  The  dramatic  progress  of 
recent  years  in  my  State  must  be  at- 
tributed largely  to  the  efforts  of  the.se 
publishers  The  prosperity  and  growth 
will  undoubtedly  proceed  In  the  years 
ahead  as  through  their  newspapers  they 
continue  to  press  for  progress 


Doctor,  Humanitarian,  Patriot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VES 

Thursday.  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  recently  pre- 
sented one  of  my  constituents,  Hira  E. 
Branch.  M.D.,  of  Flint,  a  plaque  for  his 
meritorious  service  In  treating  the  civil- 
ians of  war-torn  "Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  join  the  members  of  the 
Genesee  County  Medical  Society,  as  well 
as  the  State  and  National  medical  groups, 
in  extending  my  congratulations  to  Dr. 
Branch  for  his  humanitarian  mission. 

Dr.  Branch,  an  orthopedic  surgeon, 
was  a  member  of  Project  Vietnam,  a  pro- 
gram now  being  operated  by  the  ANLA 
under  a  nonprofit  contract  with  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Under  this  contract,  the  association 
a&suines  complete  responsibility  for  the 
recruiting  and  administration  programs 
for  those  physicians  who  volunteer  for 
this  humanitarian  program.  Under  this 
program,  up  to  32  physicians  are  needed 
every  60  days  in  "Vietnam  to  fulfill  the 
program's  needs  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  wounded  and  111  civilians  throughout 
the  country.  The  doctors  serve  at  con- 
siderable personal  sacrifice,  temporarily 
abandoning  their  practices  to  carrj'  out 
this  patriotic  and  humane  venture. 


The  inscription  on  the  certificate  of 
humanitarian  service  presented  to  Dr. 
Branch  reads: 

In  recognltloii  of  tlie  meritorious  service 
perfuniied  for  the  medical  profession,  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  people 
of  S<>utKi  Vlet-Nam  by  treating  the  ill  and 
injured  during  his  voluntary  medical  mission 
in  South  Vlet-.Nam. 

Signed  by  James  Z.  Appel,  M.D.,  presi- 
dent. AMA. 

The  award  was  made  In  Flint,  at  a 
Genesee  County  Medical  Society  meeting 
at  which  time  the  county  medical  so- 
ciety was  rechartered  by  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society  President  Luther  Leader 
M.D. 

Mrs.  Branch  accompanied  her  hus- 
band and  served  as  his  secretary  and 
records  clerk  in  the  hospitals  where  Dr. 
Branch  was  stationed. 

The  work  included  catching  up  on  an 
overload  of  orthopedic  cases,  as  well  as 
the  training  of  Vietnamese  physicians. 

Dr.  Branch  has  also  served  In  Malaysia 
on  a  volunteer  factfinding  mission  of  that 
country's  medical  situation.  This  tour 
of  duty  extended  over  7  weeks  and  In- 
cluded visits  to  four  cities  where  the 
medical  facilities  and  available  medical 
personnel  were  surveyed.  His  findings 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  determining  If 
American  volunteers  are  needed  to  train 
that  countr>''s  orthopedic  surgeons. 
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Space  Debris 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESE.NTATmSS 

Thursday.  June  30.  1966 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  very  important  paper  In  my  dis- 
trict, the  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette,  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  published  a  thoughtful 
editorial  on  the  possible  problem  of  space 
debiis  in  our  .space  program. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record; 
I  From  the  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  June  33. 
19661 
Space  Debris 

It  has  finally  happened  Outer  i^pftce  Is 
becoming  so  Uttered  with  mamnade  objects 
scientists  fear  the  day  Is  coming  when  one 
of  them,  plummeting  out  of  orbit,  will  fall  In 
rvn  inhabited  area  of  etu-th. 

They  once  held  the  comfortfible  theory 
that  such  hardware  would  burn  Itself  up 
diirlnp  reentry  Into  earths  atmosphere 
Then  they  discovered,  floating  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  a  section  of  Titan  II  rocket  whose  24 
feet  of  length  and  1.500  pounds  had  not 
burned  away  as  It  came  back  to  earth 

A  chunk  of  space  Junk  that  size  cculd  raise 
quite  a  knot  on  the  head  of  an  earthllng 
There  have  been  Joking  references,  since 
space  shotB  began,  to  the  great  opportunities 
ahead  for  celestial  garbarage  men. 

Maybe  Ifs  time  to  stop  laugtiinp  and  learn- 
ing how  to  clean  up  this  overhead  clutter 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  privilegpd  to  serve 
on  the  Commlttw?  on  Science  and  As- 


tror^utics  and  ha\e  had  a  definite  In- 
terest in  this  field  since  1958.  I  have 
taken  tills  editorial  up  with  NASA  and 
have  received  a.ssurances  that  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration i.";  conducting  research  in  order 
to  bettor  understand  the  behavior  of 
space  objects  during  atmospheric  reen- 
tr>'.  Tills  work  Includes  the  objects'  or- 
ienUlion.  heating,  breakup  from  aero- 
dynamic landing,  and  ablation.  Work  to 
date  indicates  that  the  level  of  hazard  to 
the  earth's  jx)pulatlon  is  small.  'When 
compared  to  the  number  of  meteors 
which  are  estimated  to  Impact  the  eartl%t 
each  year  or  the  number  of  lightning 
strikt's.  the  occasional  return  of  a  piece 
of  space  object  appears  to  be  a  very  small 
problem  indeed.  In  addition,  the  NASA 
malces  every  effort  to  control  the  reentry 
of  major  space  objects  over  safe  ocean 
areas 


DUdosurei  ef  the  Week— Part  VIII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   w.\sniNG:oN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  beinir 
in  Congress  for  a  few  terms,  you  would 
expect  to  become  immune  to  shock  at 
di-scbsure.";  which  come  daily  to  your  at- 
tention. ActUHlly  every  time  I  read  of 
a  .scandal  or  some  startling  item  con- 
nected with  Government  I  never  fail  W 
feci  a  keen  sense  of  disapixiintment.  This 
;s  because  obviously  anything  that  down- 
■n-ade.s  our  Government  destroys  pub- 
lic faith  in  a  sy.«toin  which  i.*;  the  be^t 
in  tl'ip  world. 

Nevertheless  our  strength  a,s  a  na- 
tion IS  free  speech  and  a  free  press 
which  v.i'.l  a.ssure  that  all  information 
reaches  the  people.  If  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  Riven  the  facts, 
even  though  scandalous,  we  can  expect 
popular  demand  for  improvement. 

On  lliis  basis  each  week  I  have  Inserted 
in  the  Cungressio.nal  Recorp  a  few  of 
the  dLsclosures  that  distm-bed  me  per- 
sonally, such  as  follows: 

CASE   r 

The  Charleston,  W.  Va..  Daily  Mail  of 
J'ane  10  told  how  two  pohcemen  were 
reviled  m  the  "vulgarest,  dirtiest,  foul- 
est lan>:uaf;e"  and  made  targets  for  a 
barrage  of  beer  and  whisky  botlk>s  when 
they  re.s;x)nded  to  a  call  at  the  Job  Corps 
•^'nins^  center.  Two  of  the  girls  had 
oeen  pushed  from  a  window.  Supervi- 
sory officials  refused  cooperation  with  the 
Polictmea. 

Never  in  the  history  of  America  has 
were  been  such  scandal  and  mismanage- 
ment a.^  with  the  antlpoverty  program. 

CASE  n 

The  Council  of  State  Chambers  of 
Lommeice  says  within  the  next  4  years 
';fH'  c  Kst  i  I  tlie  Jolm.son  administration's 
weat  Society  domeetlc  programs  will  be 
n  exces.s  of  $21  billion  a  vear  or  seven 
j™es  a.s  much  by  1970  as  it  was  last 


The  Sunday  Star— Washing-ton.  D.C.— 
revealed  June  12  a  report  by  a  director 
of  the  N.itional  Planning  Association 
concluding  that  the  co.st  of  the  economy 
of  16  Great  Society  programs,  if  pur- 
sued together,  would  cost  within  9  years 
SI 50  billion  more  than  the  estimated 
ti'-oss  national  product  of  approximate- 
ly $1  trillion. 

CASE    in 

Argentina  has  just  had  another  mili- 
tary coup  and  their  constitution  sus- 
pended. Of  the  $115  billion  in  foreign 
aid  that  has  been  distributed  since  1945. 
$723  million  has  gone  to  Argentina.  Ap- 
parently we  have  kept  her  army  well  fed 
and  armed. 

CASE    rv 

The  Great  Society's  rent  suhsidy  pro- 
gram has  started  and  includes  giving 
people  money  to  pay  their  overdue  elec- 
tric bills,  a  monthly  allowance  for  trans- 
portation to  social  activities,  plus  enough 
subsidy  .so  families  may  pay  an  average 
of  $115  a  month. 

CASE     V 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee made  pubhc  June  19  a  78-page 
report  of  previously  secret  testimony 
which,  the  report  stated,  showed  Com- 
mimists  had  played  a  key  role  in  organiz- 
ing campus  demonstrations  agaiiist  U.S. 
participation  in  the  war  in  'Vietnam.  The 
subcommittee  said: 

The  Communist  Party,  USA,  brand  may  be 
found  upon  every  phase  of  the  rallies. 

CASE     VI 

The  Maritime  Commi.ssion  reported 
June  18  a  total  of  92  free  world  ships 
visited  Cuba  in  the  flr.'^t  4  months  of  this 
year  despite  administration  efforts  to 
curb  such  trade  with  Communist  Fidel 
Castro.  If  the  rate  for  the  first  4  months 
continues  throughout  the  year,  such  visits 
would  total  276. 

CASE    vin 

According  tci  the  Allen-Scott  Report, 
Arthur  Goldberg  has  informed  the  Presi- 
dent the  outlook  now  strongly  favors  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  a  consequence  President  John- 
son was  said  to  have  ordered  a  review  of 
U.S.  policy  to  determine  if  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  vigorously  op- 
pose seating  Red  China. 

CASE     IX 

The  Chicago,  111  .  Tribune  of  June  24, 
under  a  London  dateline,  said: 

Britain  will  not  sell  to  the  United  States 
arms  which  might  be  used  in  the  fighting  In 
Viet  Nam.  Denis  Healey,  the  Labor  govern- 
meniK     defense     minister,     announced   .  .  . 

today 


Positive  Action  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30.  1966 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  thinkini;  Americans  applaud  the 


action  taken  yesterday  by  our  Armed 

Forces  in  Vietnr.m  and  have  confidence 
in  the  administration's  policy  in  the 
matter. 

Strategically,  the  action  was  long  over- 
due Morally,  it  was  the  ix)s:tive  .support 
which  we  owe  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  know  the  families  who  have  men  in 
this  conflict  commend  the  action  as  I  do 


The    Remarkable    Achievements    of    the 
DAV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF   Mississrppi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30.  1966 

Mr,  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
v^1th  deep  regret  that  due  to  illness  I  was 
unabie  to  join  others  in  Congress  in  pay- 
ing tr:but.e  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  the  organization's  ,34th  an- 
niversao'  earlier  this  month 

As  a  member  of  this  proud  patriotic 
organization.  I  am  especially  famihar 
with  both  the  significant  accomplish- 
ments and  sound  contributions  of  the 
DAV  since  its  Inception  34  years  ago 
Its  leaders,  on  both  the  National  and 
State  level,  have  exhibited  a  rare  dedica- 
tion to  duty  in  providing  service  and  as- 
sl.stance  to  wartime  disabled,  his  widow, 
orphans,  and  dependents. 

The  tan.L'ible  achievements  of  the  DAV 
are  refieclcd  in  the  ambitious  legislative 
program  it  has  promoted  and  supported 
over  the  years.  Likewise,  tlie  organiza- 
tion has  made  a  vital  contribution 
through  its  national  service  program 
which  assists  the  veteran  in  solving 
problems  ranging  from  medical  care  to 
rehabiUtation.  compensation,  job  train- 
ing, employment,  and  insurance. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  active  roie  the 
DAV  has  played  m  'getting  things  done' 
for  the  veteran  is  overshadowed,  per- 
haps, by  the  intangible  contributions  it 
has  made  not  only  to  the  veteran,  but  to 
all  Americans. 

It  has  served  as  a  real  source  of  in- 
spiration to  those  who  suffered  physical 
Impairment  in  the  course  of  defending 
the  freedom  of  their  country.  Tlie  DAV 
has  served  as  a  symbol  of  hope  to  those 
bearing  the  scars  of  war.  These  vet- 
erans, who  have  served  courageously  In 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  have  been 
reassured  through  the  efTorts  of  the  DA'V 
that  they  are  not  the  forgotten  sol- 
diers— that  their  sacrifices  are  not  for- 
gotten sacrifices. 

Above  all.  the  DA^'  has  constantly  and 
conscientiously  worked  on  behalf  of 
programs  to  make  our  Nation  a  strong 
one.  It  sponsors  schola:  ships  and  civic 
hnprovement  programs  and  stresses 
ba.sic  AmericanLsm  in  programs  designed 
for  youth  and  school  groups.  Indeed. 
the  organization  fulfills  its  pledge  as 
stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  DAV  consti- 
tution "to  aid  in  maintaining  the  honor. 
integrity,  and  supremacy  of  our  country." 
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In  terms  of  concrete  accomplishment 
and  devotion  to  high  principles,  the  DAV 
Is  unique  among  organizations.  This 
success  has  resulted  from  the  untiring 
efforts  of  leaders  who  have  distinguifihed 
themselves  for  the  unselfish  service  they 
have  performed  through  the  years.  The 
organization  has  earned  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  the  American  people.  It  Is 
especially  pleasing  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  DAV  for  a  Job  well 
done,  and  my  sincere  best  wishes  in  their 
continuing  efiforts. 


Will  the  Real  Democrat  Party  Please 
Stand  Up? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Seventh  District  of  Missouri,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  in  Congress,  we 
are  making  substantial  progress  in  our 
efforts  to  provide  new  Jobs,  to  increase 
employment,  to  attract  new  Industry, 
and  to  encourage  existing  Industry  to 
provide  more  job  opportunities  for  our 
people  who  have  shown  they  possess  the 
necessary  skills. 

Our  people  are  doing  this  largely 
through  their  own  efforts,  and  they  have 
asked  for  little  In  the  way  of  Federal 
subsidies — only  a  chance  to  work  and 
contribute  to  our  economy. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  comes  as  a  shock 
to  me  to  learn  that  many  industries  In 
our  dLstrlct  have  been  asked  by  this  ad- 
mini.'5tration  to  slow  down  our  rate  of 
growth,  and  to  curb  plans  for  expansion. 

Yet,  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  recent  days.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
John  Connor  has  written  numerous  firms 
in  the  Seventh  District,  sisking  them  to 
curtail  job  opportunities,  by  restricting 
new  capital  expenditures. 

This  action  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration Is  all  the  more  incredulous  in  view 
of  the  opposite  tack  being  taken  by  some 
Democrat  candidates  for  Congress,  most 
notably  the  Democrat  candidate  for  the 
Seventh  District  in  Missouri. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  Monet,  he  called 
for  more  jobs  and  more  industry,  and 
suggested  that  "influence  peddling"  was 
back  in  style  by  saying  that  'as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  party  in  Congress, 
more  doors  would  be  open  to  me." 

And,  so  T  ask,  with  good  cause.  Will 
the  real  Democrat  Party  please  stand 
up?  Is  It  the  party  whose  leaders  In 
Washington  call  upon  industry  In  our 
district  to  curtail  expansion  plans?  Or, 
Mr  Speaker,  l.s  it  the  i>arty  whose  con- 
gressional candidates  call  for  expansion 
of  Industry? 

The  reasibn  given  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration for  asking  Industry  to  delay 
capital  expenditures  Is  that  "such  steps 
must  be  taken  to  control  Inflation."  But, 
It  Is  not  the  economic  growth  of  the 
Ozarks.  or   the  new  Job  opportunities 


we  are  creating  at  home,  that  are  the 
causes  of  the  inflation. 

It  Is  the  extravagance  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  the  proliferation  of  new 
domestic  spending  programs,  in  time  of 
war.  and  the  increasing  growth  and  cost 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  The  ad- 
ministration wants  everyone  to  exercise 
restraint,  except  itself. 

It  wants  everyone  including  the  Armed 
Forces,  housewives,  and  industry,  to  cur- 
tall  spending,   except  itself. 

Inflation  is  not  caused  by  providing 
new  job  opportunities  in  the  Ozarks, 
and  I  think  even  my  Democrat  opponent 
will  agree  to  that.  It  results  from  the 
deficit  spending  programs  of  this  ad- 
ministration, added  to  the  impact  of  the 
heavy  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Democrat  candi- 
date for  Congress  In  southwest  Missouri 
would  pay  closer  attention  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  administration  on  whose 
ticket  he  is  running. 

I  even  hope  he  would  join  with  me  in 
trying  to  reverse  the  present  policy. 


Remarks  of  Congressman  Mark  Andrews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
at  Mlnot,  N.  Dak.,  on  June  17.  our  House 
colleague.  Congressman  Mark  Andrews, 
of  North  Dakota,  offered  some  probing 
observations  about  the  state  of  our  Na- 
tion which  are  well  worth  thinking  about. 
I  Include  his  speech  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

Remarks  or  Congressman   Mask  Andrews. 
North  Dakota  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion. MmoT,  N.  Dak.,  Junk  17.  1966 
TTie  basic   foundation   of  our  nation   ajicl 
ItB    government   rests    upon    the   active   par- 
ticipation of  ita  citizens.     Those  of  us  who 
have  worked  hard  In  the  party  of  our  choice, 
the   Republican   Party,    know    that   In    1964 
we  had  significantly  more  people  working  in 
our  behalf  and  more  people  contributing  to 
the  Party's   financial   support   than   we  have 
ever  been  able  to  achieve  previously  In  his- 
tory. 

Because  of  this,  the  impact  of  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  1964  caused  most  Repub- 
licans to  give  serious  thought  to  our  posi- 
tion as  a  major  party  In  the  United  StAtes. 
and  It's  proper  that  we  should  do  so.  We 
ask  the  question.  'What  went  wrong?"  Cer- 
tainly something  of  tremendous  magnitude 
had  to  enter  that  campaign  to  see  a  well- 
liked  United  States  Senator,  who  had  carried 
his  home  State  many  times  by  large  margins. 
be  cut  to  a  position  of  barely  carrying  Ari- 
zona and  losing  all  other  normally  Repub- 
lican states. 

Probably  the  most  important  compHjnent 
of  the  voting  behavior  In  1964  was  fear. 
People  actually  became  afraid  of  Barry  Gold- 
wat«r.  They  feared  nuclear  war,  a  loss  of 
social  security,  doing  away  totally  with  farm 
programs  and  other  extreme  acta.  They  were 
afraid  Goldwater  would  be  Impulsive  and 
would  act  too  quickly.  This  added  up  to  a 
strong  emotional  undertow  which  resulted 
not  only  In  Ooldwater's  decisive  defeat  but 
al«o  hundreds  of  Republican  candidates  for 


the  legislature  and  for  Congress  were  de- 
feated In  the  Ijackwash.  The  net  result  wm 
that  the  Great  Society  had  the  m.argln  to 
enact  their  programs  as  they  wished 

Frankly,  a  poll  taken  In  1964  Indicated 
that  almost  30  per  cent  of  the  voters  IdenU- 
fled  Goldwater  as  a  radical.  Now  you  and  I 
know  that  this  was  simply  not  true.  But  re- 
gardless of  Its  validity,  the  feeling  was  there 
and  It  was  the  key  factor  In  the  voting  b«. 
havior  In  1964.  We  know  how  It  came  about. 
It  came  about  simply  because  a  small  band 
of  outspoken,  well-financed,  articulate  radi- 
cals began  to  speak  for  and  about  the  Re- 
publican candidate.  And  In  the  eyes  or  the 
public,  these  radical  statements  became  state- 
ments attributed  to  the  Republican  Party 
Itself  when  Goldwater  failed  to  repudiate  the 
radicals  or  clarify  his  own  position. 

Recognizing  these  factors.  It  Is  erroneous 
to  consider  the  election  of  1964  as  a  repudia- 
tion of  responsible  conservatism,  nor  should 
we  say  that  only  an  Insignificant  number  of 
Americans  consider  themselves  conservatives. 
According  to  public  opinion  reports,  when 
asked  what  they  considered  themselves— 
conservative,  liberal  or  In  between — 41  per 
cent  of  Americans  considered  ihemsehe* 
conservatives,  while  only  31  per  cent  con- 
sidered themselves  liberals,  with  the  remain- 
ing 28  per  cent  placing  themselves  In  be- 
tween as  moderates. 

Responsible  conservatives  have  become  in- 
volved In  politics  because  of  the  deep  and 
real  concern  they  have  for  the  future  direc- 
tion of  our  country  and  the  respon.slblUty 
they  feel  for  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. They  recognize  that  Uje  Democrat 
Party  offers  only  a  mirage  called  the  'Great 
Society"  In  exchange  for  votes.  Dedicated 
conservatives  want  to  provide  for  human 
needs  within  a  political  framework  that  will 
nurture  Individual  dignity  and  accomplish- 
ment They  are  opposed  to  centr.<illzatlon  In 
government  and  strongly  support  Individual 
enterprise. 

Responsible  conservatives  realize  that  to 
accomplish  these  goals  they  must  be  suc- 
cessful at  the  polls.  Any  'attempt  to  ei- 
clude  any  sincere  group,  whether  It  be  mod- 
erate or  conservative,  from  the  Republican 
Party  Is  pure  folly.  However,  this  Is  Just 
exactly  what  a  small  group  of  radicals,  who 
claim  to  be  conservative,  have  been  trying 
to  do  In  their  attempt  to  re-orlent  the  Re- 
publican Party.  They  claim  they  are  the 
true  Republicans  when  actually  many  of 
them  have  failed  to  support  Republican  can- 
didates In  the  past.  They  claim  It  Un't 
Important  to  win  elections,  and  concentrate 
Instead  on  ruthless  attacks  on  any  person 
or  program  that  falls  to  agree  totally  with 
them.  Unfortunately,  there  has  always  been 
In  the  history  of  politics,  vociferous  radical 
groups  who  try  to  Influence  policy  of  the 
major  parties  Wise  political  leadership  al- 
ways recognizes  these  organizations  for  what 
they  are  and  keeps  them  from  occupying  po- 
sitions of  Influence  within  the  party  frame- 
work. 

Let's  be  frank — It  is  critical  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country-  that  our  Party  gain* 
In  strength.  With  less  than  30  per  cent 
of  the  Amertoan  electorate  identifying  Itself 
In  1965  as  Republicans,  It  would  be  pure 
stupidity  for  Republican  Party  leaders  to 
fall  to  make  the  maximum  effort  to  attract 
more  recruits  to  our  banner.  There  are  ten« 
of  thousands  of  thoughtful  Americana  who 
have  previously  voted  Democrat  or  who  have 
previously  been  independent,  who  see  the 
mistakes  being  carried  on  by  the  Great  So- 
ciety and  who  are  anxious  to  Join  with  the 
Republican  Party  In  correcting  these  mis- 
takes so  harmful  to  our  nation.  We  need 
their  help  I 

A  naUon  Uke  ours  always  faces  the  dif- 
ficulty of  translating  the  ideals,  the  dream, 
the  asplraUona  of  Its  people  Into  the  fabric 
of  Its  government  This  difficulty  Is  com- 
pounded for  a  party  that  does  not  control 
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the  presidency.  The  answer  will  not  be 
found  In  gimmickry  or  simplicity,  or  In  the 
arbitrary  exclusion  of  new  ld©a.s.  The  an- 
swer will  be  found  in  the  partnership  of 
farmers,  workers,  and  business  and  profes- 
8lon,\I  people — In  fact  all  Americans — with 
their  government  to  establish  and  maintain 
senslhle.  well-run  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
o(  the  present  and  future  and  preserve  the 
dignity  and  Individuality  of  each  person. 
The  need  to  strengthen  our  Party  Is  Im- 
aiedlatp  for  the  compelling  reason  that  the 
alternative    Is    more    of    the    Great    Society! 

While  the  Party  in  power  is  trying  to 
joothe  Americans  by  incessant  newspaper, 
r&dio  and  television  articles  about  how  great 
the  Gre.it  Society  Is,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  no  amount  of  whitewash  can  cover  a 
rotten  shed,  without  the  building  still  being 
in  danger  of  falling  underneath.  This  Is  why 
the  Republicans  have  a  unique  opportunity 
In  election  year,  1966! 

Here  at  home  we  are  seeing  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  s,iys — but  here's  an  article 
irom  the  New  York  Times,  let  me  read  the 
headline  to  you.  It  says,  and  I  quote;  "Free- 
man Elated  Over  Price  Drops"  Then  it  goes 
on  to  say.  and  I  quote;  "he  predicts  further 
cuts  in  costs  of  farm  prcxlucts."  The  article 
even  goes  on  to  say,  "It  was  the  first  time  in 
the  memory  of  Federal  farm  officials  that  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Indicated  that  he 
wa«  pleased  with  decreased  farm  prices"  He 
denies  he  ordered  government  purchase  cut- 
backs of  meat  In  order  to  lower  livestock 
pnces,  and  this  week  we're  reading  a  series 
of  copyrighted  articles  In  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  recording  letters  he  wrote  last  Jan- 
uary, at  Johnson's  Insistence,  asking  the  De- 
fense Department  to  help  lower  livestock 
prices  What  we  need  U  a  little  more  truth 
in  government. 

Just  last  Thursday,  we  had  a  clincher  In 
interpreting  the  true  Johnson-Freeman  feel- 
ing about  farmers  and  farm  prices.  One  of 
the  big  problems,  as  you  know.  Is  what  release 
price  is  going  to  be  put  on  the  stockpiles  of 
commodities  the  government  holds.  Pfee- 
man  h&f.  been  driving  down  the  price  of 
wheat,  corn  and  feed  grains  by  releasing  at 
lire  sale  prices  government-held  supplies  of 
p&ln.  In  the  fall  of  1964  this  cost  the  farm- 
ers of  North  Dakota  about  10*  a  bushel  for 
•Jielr  grain.  He  did  It  again  to  us  In  the  last 
har\'e«t  season. 

Those  of  us  In  Congress  who  are  sincerely 
Interested  in  helping  the  farmer  and  who 
recognize  that  keeping  a  sound  agriculture  Is 
the  only  way  we  can  maintain  a  sound  Amer- 
ica, have  been  concerned  at>out  this.  The 
P^'m  Bureau,  the  Farmers  Union,  the  Great- 
er North  Dakota  Association,  the  Grain  Ter- 
minal A-ssoclatlon.  virtually  every  farm  orga- 
nization in  America  has  been  In  favor  of  a 
higher  resale  price.  Now.  what  happened  last 
Thursday?  We  were  considering  the  Imjxjr- 
tint  PlkxI  for  Freedom  Bill,  within  which 
most  of  these  government  stocks  of  grain  are 
utilized  ;is  a  positive  weapon  for  peace  In  the 
world  i.nd  we  tried  to  attach  an  amend.ment 
calling  for  a  release  price  of  no  less  than  80 Vc 
of  parity. 

What  h.ippened  to  this  amendment  on  a 
"cord  vote  taken  on  the  Floor  of  the  House 
||i6t  eight  d.iys  ago?  Let  me  tell  vou.  Ninetv 
"J-ec  per  cent  of  the  Republicans  voted  for 
•0  per  ce.-it  of  parity,  whUe  82  per  cent  of 
"le  Democrats  voted  against  80  per  cent  of 
f^Uy-and  they  try  to  tell  you  that  thev  are 
we  friend  of  the  farmer. 

Lyndon  Johnson  underestimates  the  good 
Jiiagmeni  of  the  Amertcan  farmer.  The 
r?*'  knows  who  hU  friends  are,  and  he's 
oeglnnlng  to  make  his  feelings  heard.     Now 

« see  the  strange  scrambling  of  the  profes- 
Hona,  Democrats  trying  to  convince  the 
'«™^rs  they  didn't  really  mean  it.  Dnfortu- 
"''eiy,  the  damage  to  farm  prices  has  alreadv 
Men  done 

Where  are  those  in  the  other  Partv  who 
conaemned  Eisenhower  for  seeking  only  90% 


of  parity?  You  don't  hear  much  comment 
from  our  Governor,  who  Is  always  readv  to 
praise  Freeman,  when  he  sees  82'"r  of  his 
Party  voting  against  80 '1  of  parity.  He  Is 
strangely  silent,  and  evei  his  mouthpiece, 
Lloyd  Omdahl,  the  Bismarck  advertising  man. 
hasn't  h.id  any  comment  about  the  strange 
lack  of  Democrat  support  for  this  vote  for 
80%  of  parity— just  80'~o  of  parity  for  the 
farmers  of  North  Dakota. 

Our  future  In  agricultural  states  Is  being 
tr.-ided  for  the  big  city,  Eastern  votes.  Un- 
fortunately, these  tactics  don't  even  help  the 
Eivsterner.?.  Tiie  price  of  steers  is  now,  be- 
cause of  government  tactic*  over  the  last 
tliree  months,  down  10 Tc  from  the  price  of 
steers  last  year.  Yet  the  Eastern  housewife 
today  pitys  more  over  the  grocery  store  coun- 
ter for  beef  than  she  did  a  year  ago. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  ranch,  they  keep 
cranking  out  fancy  press  releases  glossing 
over  the  grave  shortcomings  of  their  Admin- 
istration. Day  after  day.  we  are  faced  with 
a  barrage  of  propaganda  saying  they  have  an- 
nounced tills,  or  they  have  announced  that. 

Let's  look  at  Just  one  of  these  press  re- 
leases. Not  too  long  ago,  there  was  an  article 
m  the  paper  saying  Port  Berthold  Indian  Res- 
ervation gets  $4,501  for  Medicare  Alert.  An 
Individual  in  the  other  Party  announced  the 
approval  with  great  glee  and  said  the  funds 
would  be  utilized  xo  Inform  the  people  about 
the  additional  Social  Security  benefits  avail- 
able to  them  under  legislation  passed  last 
year,  and  that  assistance  would  be  given 
them  In  making  application. 

Now  this  sounds  great,  until  you  look  Into 
It.  And  let's  do  Just  that.  What  was  this 
$4,501  spent  for?  The  Census  Bureau  tells 
me  that  on  the  entire  Port  Berthold  Reserva- 
tion there  are  only  122  Individuals  over  65 
years  of  age.  Of  this  122,  only  57  remained 
to  be  signed  up  at  the  time  of  the  grant.  So 
we  see  a  program  to  sign  up  57  Individuals  In 
a  Medicare  Alert  program  where  six  to  eight 
men  were  hired  for  $60  a  week  plus  traveling 
expenses,  a  woman  U3  manage  the  ofSce  at 
$160  a  week,  and  a  secretary  to  work  for  the 
woman  at  $80  a  week. 

All  of  this  went  on  for  an  entire  month. 
And  they  signed  up  57  Individuals  at  a  cost 
of  about  $79  each.  Elach  worker  must  have 
contacted  less  than  two  Individuals  per  week 
of  work!  How  much  more  benefit  this  money 
could  have  been  had  they  Just  told  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  personnel  or  tribal 
representatives  to  contact  these  57  people 
to  let  them  know  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram and  turned  the  $4,501  over  to  an  edu- 
cational program  to  be  run  by  the  local 
school  district — or  used  it  for  housing  loans — 
or  even  turned  it  back  to  the  taxpayer. 

We  find  our  Governor  continually  cod- 
dling poverty  fatcats  like  Mr.  Garcia,  who 
was  making  a  salary  In  five  figures  over  at 
the  Fort  Totten  Reservation  running  a  pro- 
gram with  75 'y  of  the  funds  used  for  ad- 
ministration and  very  little  benefiting  the 
Indian  people.  In  fact.  It  got  so  bad  over 
there,  the  Indians  themselves  protested  loud 
and  long.  Finally,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Office  of  Economic  OppKDrtunlty 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
all  agreed  that  a  change  had  to  be  made — 
a  change  that  those  of  us  who  are  Repub- 
licans recommended  over  a  year  ago.  Our 
Governor  Is  still  strangely  silent  particularly 
In  view  of  the  fact  he  approved  an  $1,800 
salary  Increase  for  Mr.  Garcia  Just  last  Jan- 
uary. I  wonder  what  comments  he  or  his 
plirase  maker,  Mr.  Omdahl.  have  to  make 
today  on  this  subject! 

Mn.T  Young  and  I  have  made  and  voted 
for  specific  recommendations  In  Congress  to 
correct  these  poverty  program  abuses — we 
need  more  Republicans  so  we  may  put  them 
Into  effect. 

Ridiculous  actions  such  as  this  are  frus- 
trating enough  on  the  domestic  scene,  but 
they    become   tragic   indeed   when   they   are 


related  to  national  defense — and  the  same 
kind  of  tactics,  unfortunately,  are  vised  In 
handling  our  national  defense  problems. 

Last  weekend  we  heard  of  the  tragic  crash 
of  an  XB-70,  one  of  our  new  research  bomb- 
ers. The  double  tragedy  was  that  not  only 
did  we  lose  the  experimental  ship  and  the 
lives  of  well-trained  test  piiote,  but  this  loss 
was  sustained  while  going  through  a  pub- 
licity gimmick!  Now  Milt  and  I  may  be 
accused  of  partisanship  for  saying  what's 
obvious  to  all  of  us.  but  let  me  quote  to  you 
the  words  of  one  of  the  le.-idmg  Democrats 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  Geokgi 
Mahon  from  Texas,  the  President's  home 
State — a  man  who  certainly  cant  be  accused 
of  partisanship  on  this  matter.  Mahon  said 
last  weekend,  "He  was  shocked  and  dismayed 
to  discover  that  this  disaster  hac"  resulted 
from  a  publicity  flight"  He  went  en  to  call 
the  Incident  "Indefensible."  Actually  I  sup- 
pose the  Administration  wt^  flying  tuc*e 
valuable  ships  in  a  publicity  flight  to  get 
pretty  tecdinlcolor  picture*,  making  It  look  as 
though  we  had  all  sorts  of  new  bombers,  all 
sorts  of  new  planes,  when  the  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  whiz 
kids  have  decided — with  the  President's  full 
approval,  but  over  the  objections  of  Con- 
gress— that  we  dont  need  a  new  bomber. 
That  we  don't  need  new  and  better  airplanes. 
And  actually  they  are  even  cutting  out  the 
airborne  alert  after  July  1st  of  this  year. 

These  are  things  that  a  great  share  of  the 
American  public  are  not  aware  of.  perhaps, 
but  they  are  things  that  the  Russian 
hierarchy  are  well  aware  of.  They  are  things 
that  the  enemies  of  Americanism  ail  over  the 
world  smile  at  when  they  hear  about  them 
because  they  are  producing  a  great  gap  in 
our  defense — a  gap  that  cannot  be  veneered 
with  fancy  whitewash. 

You  remember  that  McNamara  sold  over 
7.000  750  pound  bombs  to  the  West  Germans 
far  fertilizer  for  $1.68  each  in  1964.  and  then 
he  recognlsied  the  error  and  was  buying  back 
for  $20.56  each  these  bombs  which  cost  $440 
a  piece  to  produce  new.  Now,  this  was  a 
grave  mistake  to  sell  these  bombs  In  1964 
when  we  were  fighting  in  Viet  Nam — and  It 
was  still  a  bargain  certainly  to  buy  them 
back  In  1966  for  not  much  more  tiian  12 
times  what  we  sold  them  for  The  greater 
Irony  came  when  Republicans  mentioned  the 
fact  tliat  these  were  the  strange  antics  going 
on  In  the  Defense  Department,  Did  the  Ad- 
ministration In  frankness  say,  "okay,  we 
made  a  mistake"  and  admit  It?  No!  They 
came  out  with  the  story  that  we  dont  really 
need  these  bombs  anyway  and.  In  a  Chicago 
Tribune  article,  they  said  that  they  were 
cancelling  the  ptu-chase  back  because  we 
really  have  plenty  of  bombs 

Now  you  and  I  both  know  that  they  are 
needed.  This  stor>-,  I  think,  is  significant 
In  showing  that  the  Johnson -Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration will  even  refuse  to  buy  back 
badly  needed  bombs  at  a  fire  sale  pilce  in 
order  to  make  themselves  look  a  little  better 
politically.  They've  called  for  "truth  In 
packaging" — it's  time  we  had  a  little  "truth 
In  government"! 

While  there  may  be  a  bomb  shortage  In 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  there  Is  certainly  no 
bomb  shortage  In  the  Great  Society's  war  on 
farmers,  small  businessmen  and  Just  plain 
average  Americans  who  are  trying  to  make  a 
go  of  it  and  who  are  faced  everywhere  they 
furn  with  high  taxes,  wasteful  government 
expenditures,  high  interest  rates.  Inflation 
and  vacillation  In  the  very  defense  of  our 
country. 

So  the  facts  are  on  otir  side  The  white- 
wash they  are  trying  to  cover  up  their  mis- 
takes with  Is  gettmg  mighty  thin  indeed. 
There  are  two  words,  both  beginning  with  the 
letter  "P".     One  of  them  Is  "promise" — the 
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other  one  "pertormance".  Never  has  the  Re- 
publican Party  been  In  a  more  favorable  f)o6l- 
tlon  than  this  year,  because  the  "jjerform- 
ance"  of  the  opp<5eltlon  Party  Is  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  "promises"  they  have  been 
giving  In  the  last  decade 

What  we  have  to  do  U  go  out  and  tell  the 
story.  Ulk  facts,  talk  principles.  Let's  tell 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  what  we  are  do- 
ing to  txy  to  .straighten  out  these  prograrns- 
what  our  plans  are  for  the  future  of  North 
E>altota  and  of  America. 

By  talking  frdnkly  to  the  people  of  North 
Dakota,  we  will  And  those  who  are  normally 
labeled  .is  Democrats,  or  Independents  will 
be  more  than  happy  to  Join  our  banner  In 
building  a  stronger  and  more  vital  America 
for  the  future  With  .-our  help,  and  only 
with  your  help,  it  can  be  donel 
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of  Mississippi,  and  especially  Grov.  Paul 
B.  Johnson,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  Intelligent  handling  of  a  difficult 
and  unfortuna  e  condition  thrust  upon 
them. 


Aftermath  of  the  Miitistippi  March 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  30,  1966 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  widely 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  expressed 
by  observers  both  on  the  national  level 
and  in  my  State  concerning  the  motiva- 
tion of  a  grouj  of  misguided  marchers 
who  descended  on  Missis-slppI  several 
weeks  ago.  Evph  the  would-be  leaders 
of  the  so-called  Mississippi  march  were 
unable  to  reach  £>  coiiscnsus  on  why  their 
Journey  was  being  conducted. 

The  real  rea-son  behind  the  senseless 
trek  is  revealed  by  a  national  direct-mail 
campaiirn  launched  this  week  by  Dr. 
Martin  Luthor  King  Rppealing  for  funds 
on  the  basis  of  the  Mississippi  march  for 
his  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. It  no'v  becomes  crystal  clear  to 
even  the  most  naive  that  the  march  was 
nothing  more  than  a  fund-raising  gim- 
mick to  enable  King  to  continue  to  live 
in  luxurious  fa.shlon. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  letter  that  King 
Is  now  maillns  across  the  country  that 
the  march  was  promoted  as  a  desperate 
attempt  to  crea.e  support  for  the  lagging 
egalitarian  campaign.  In  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  jxjrtray  Mississippi  as  a  bar- 
baric State.  King  merely  acknowledged 
that  he  Is  fast  becoming  the  head  witch 
doctor  peddling  hate  In  return  for  pen- 
nies from  the  ixwr. 

The  continual  feuding  among  civil 
rights  activists,  allegedly  over  the  goals 
and  tactics  of  the  march,  was  not  in  fact 
based  on  ideological  differences.  It  is 
evident  that  the  bitter -factional  dispute 
has  been  motivated  by  the  lust  for  the 
financial  contributions  of  misguided 
sympathizers  Now  that  the  march  Is 
over,  with  di.sappolntment  among  the 
leaders  that  they  could  provoke  Missls- 
slpplans  into  violence,  we  see  the  familiar 
squabble  over  dividing  up  the  money  pie. 
King  is  doing  a  tremendous  disservice 
to  his  own  race.  Instead  of  marching 
them  on  the  dusty  highways  to  further 
his  own  selfish  interests,  he  should  be 
teaching  industry,  self-reliance,  <?elf- 
dlsclpllne.  and  virtue     All  of  the  people 


The   Mattachutetts   Committee  of  Cath- 
olics, Protestants,  and  Jews 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  finest  organizations  In  America, 
dedicated  to  extending  areas  of  agree- 
ment, and  reducing  tensions,  emotions, 
and  bigotry,  is  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jew.s.  Included  in  the  membership  of 
this  unusual  and  wonderful  organization 
are  outstanding  persons  in  all  walks  of 
human  activity  who  are  constantly 
waging  the  fight  for  good  and  against 
evil. 

In  addition  to  extending  arras  of 
atrroement  and  understanding'  amon« 
our  people,  this  committee  has  many 
other  excellent  activities:  First,  the  yood 
citizenship  program  of  the  Boston  Park 
Department;  second.  Tufts  University 
civic  education  project:  third.  Brandeis 
University  three  chapeLs  proixram: 
fourth,  human  relations  center  at  Bos- 
ton University:  fifth,  cooperating  with 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

In  addition,  this  committee  has  dis- 
tributed many  thousands  of  copies  of 
educational  material  to  schoolteachers 
and  heads  of  educational  Institutions 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Its  ceneral  aims  and  purposes  arc: 
first,  to  sponsor  good  will  work  m  the 
general  community  of  Greater  Boston; 
second,  to  serve  as  a  medium  through 
which  representative  citizens  can  endorse 
the  basic  democratic  principle  of  good 
will  among  men  of  different  faiths  and 
different  racial  origins;  third,  to  brinj^ 
out  and  emphasize  the  many  fine  things 
which  citizens  of  different  faith.s  have  in 
common;  and  fourth,  to  encourage  and 
support  those  forces  in  the  community 
which  generate  in  the  individual  a  re- 
spect for  the  validity  and  dignity  of  each 
other  individual's  particular  religious 
faith,  with  no  qualifications  or  re.serva- 
tions  based  upon  racial  orifjins. 

In  connection  with  the  activities  of 
this  committee  throughout  the  years  I 
pay  special  tribute  to  Ben  G.  Shapiro, 
secretary  of  this  wonderful  organization. 
Ben  G.  Shapiro  is  one  of  the  original 
founders  and  secretary  throughout  the 
years  of  this  committee,  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  men  I  have  ever  met,  and 
whose  love  of  his  work  in  connection  with 
this  committee  has  played  a  major  part 
in  the  success  of  this  organization. 

Each  year  this  committee  conducts  a 
banquet  at  which  there  are  at  least  1.200 
persons  present,  and  at  the  banquet 
honors      three      outstanding      persons 


throughout  the  country  for  their  con- 
tributions toward  understanding  and 
good  will  among  our  fellow  human  be- 
ings. The  banquet  this  year  was  held 
the  evening  of  May  19,  1966,  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel  at  which  banquet 
citations  were  presented  to  Hon.  Abe 
Fortas.  Justice,  U.S.  Supreme  Courf 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  the  At^ 
torney  General  of  the  United  States-  and 
Thomas  F.  O'Neil,  chairman  of  the 
board.  RKO-General,  Inc. 

The  toastmaster  of  this  year'.s  banquet 
was  Joseph  E.  Cronin.  president  of  the 
American  Baseball  League,  and  chair- 
man, executive  committee.  Children's 
Cancer  Research  Foundation,  in  my  re- 
marks I  Included  the  Introductory  re- 
marks of  Oscar  W.  Haussemiann.  chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews;  re- 
marks made  by  Toastmaster  Joseph  E. 
Cronin;  remarks  made  by  John  F.  Col- 
lins, mayor  of  Boston;  an  introduction  by 
Norman  L.  Cahners,  chairman  of  Cahn- 
ers Publishing  Co.  of  Boston.  Mass;  of 
remarks  made  by  David  P.  Manley,  a 
senior  at  the  Charlestown  High  Schijol 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Honor 
Society;  speech  delivered  by  David  Man- 
ley;  introduction  by  the  toastmaster  of 
Ben  G.  Shapiro;  the  report  of  Secretarj- 
Ben  G.  Shapiro;  address  of  Hon.  John 
A.  Volpe,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  address  of 
Thomas  F.  O'Neil:  the  address  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas:  ad- 
dress of  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach;  and  the  citations  that  every 
one  of  the  distinguished  recipients  of 
this  year's  award  received. 

Remarks  of  Mayor  John  F    Collins 
Mr.   Chairman,  Reverend  Clergy,  Honored 
Guests.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen 

As  mayor  of  Boston.  I  am  delighted  to 
greet  our  three  distinguished  puests,  and  to 
participate  officially  In  this  meeting  dedi- 
cated to  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  action. 
Unofficially  also.  I  have  never  n:ore  fer- 
vently prayed  for  brotherly  love  A.s  .'^ome  of 
you  may  know.  I  am  presently  engaged  In 
certain  extra-curricular  activities  and— I 
assure  you — .iftcr  I  listen,  nlpht  after  night. 
to  some  of  the  things  my  opponents  sav 
about  me.  there  Is  nothing  I  yearn  for  more 
hoppfully — nothing  I  would  welcome  more 
cheerfully,  than  Just  a  few  small  words  of 
brotherly  love 

Tonight  we  honor  a  significant  and  un- 
usual trio  of  proud  Americans,  proud  of  the 
history  and  proud  of  the  tradition.";  of  their 
nation  and  ours — each  making  hi.s  own  con- 
tribution and  each  combinins  hla  own  bril- 
liance with  the  skills  of  others  m  helping 
achieve  what  Is  be.^t  for  .America: 

United  States  .Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe 
Fortaa;  business  and  communications  execu- 
tive, our  former  fellow  Bostoni;in.  Thomaa  P 
O'Neil;  and  our  Illustrious  Attorney  General. 
Nicholas  Katzenbach:  each  with  a  long  per- 
sonal history  of  willingness  to  .serve  the  com- 
mon good,  each  with  a  record  of  distinction 
In  more  than  one  field,  each  with  rare  and 
amazing  capacity  to  lead,  to  advise,  to  as- 
sume responsibility  and  to  perform  with  high 
standards  and  superlative  resuit.^  and.  above 
all,  each  with  a  deep  involvement  In  the 
needs  of  his  fellow  man.  wh.itever  his  reli- 
gion, hts  color,  or  his  national  origin 

These  men  know  that  our  n.itlon  Is  the 
sum  total  of  all  its  component  p.irts:  that 
Its  greatness  and  strength  come  from 
a  blend  of  the  different  cuUur.ii.  ethnic  and 
national  origins  of  our  people;  that  there  H 
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no  problem  that  we  cannot  overcome  If  we 
worfe  together.  In  common  purfxjee.  for  the 
realization  of  common  goals  and  aspirations. 

This  year  particularly,  the  qualities  of 
leadership  and  devotion  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, exeinpUfled  by  these  three  gentlemen, 
take  on  sfjeclal  meaning. 

For  leadership  in  1966  requires  the  pertecX 
blendintr  of  knowledge  and  sound  Judgment 
to  piit  that  knowledge  to  it?,  most  effective 
use  and  of  the  courage  to  face  the  most  dif- 
ficult issues  tempered  with  compa-sslon  for 
the  most  humble  or  tiie  most  needy  of  our 
people 

Leadership  requires  tireless  energy  and 
drive  and  unremitting  concern  for  the  reali- 
sation of  the  aims  and  purposes  that  unite 
UB  &s  Americans. 

The  CUV  of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Mas.sachusetts.  which  ha\e  given  great 
leaders  to  our  nation,  are  all  the  mfire  sensi- 
tive to.  and  appreciative  of.  the  qualities  of 
aational  leadership  exemplified  by  the  men 
we  honor  tonight:  and  we  honor  also  this 
committee  of  Catholics,  Protestanis  and  Jews 
for  its  intelligent  programs.  Its  deep  Insight 
Into  human  needs,  and  Its  dedication  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  Ideal  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

iNmODUCTOHY    REMARKS    OF    OsCAR    W      HaUSS- 

ES.VATN    Chairman  of  the  MASSACHt'SFTTS 

COM-MITTEE       OF      CATHOLICS,       PrOTKSTANTS, 

AND  Jf  WS 

Reverend  Clergy;  Your  Excellency,  Gov- 
?rnor  Volpe:  Your  Honor,  Mayor  Collins; 
Distinguished  Guests,  that  Is,  all  of  you 
who  are  here  tonight : 

As  you  know,  this  is  the  29th  Annual  Sen- 
tor  Good  Will  Dinner  of  our  Massachusetts 
■Committee  of  Catholics,  Pi>otestants  and 
Jevrs  Ifs  another  traditional  dinner  that 
finds  this  banquet  hall  crowded  to  capacity 
srtth  good  citizens,  community  leaders,  who 
believe  In  our  cause.  It's  a  kind  of  civic 
session  that.  In  my  Judgment,  symbolizes 
our  New  Boston  at  Its  best 

My  assignment  tonight — a  pleasant  one,  I 
assure  you  -  Is  to  present  to  you  your  Toast- 
master,  an  old  friend  of  mine  born  west  of 
Dedham  and  now  known  and  admired 
throughout  our  land. 

Last  year  I  wTOte  a  citation  which  wae 
presented  to  him  at  our  1965  dinner.  In 
that  citation  I  spoke  the  truth — albeit  with 
a  slight  touch  of  envy — about  hts  brilliant 
athletic  achievements  which  -led  to  his  can- 
onization as  a  member  of  Baseball's  Hall  of 
P&me  in  Cooperstown  and  about  his  ability, 
character  and  personality  that  led  to  his 
election  some  seven  years  ago  to  his  present 
post  as  President   of   the   American   League 

Tonight  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  Bos- 
tonlan.s  when  I  say  that  we  are  glad  thiit  he 
hw  settled  here  In  Massachusetts,  that  he 
has  made  our  Boston  the  headquarters  of 
the  American  League  and  that  he  has  found 
the  time  to  serve  us  so  helpfully — and  so 
p-ario-sly  as  a  Vice  Chairman  of  oiu- 
Coinmittee 

Udies  ;,nd  gentlemen,  your  Toastmaster, 
«f  Joseph  E    CronlP. 

Remarks  by  Joe  Ceonin 
Thank  you  Mister  Haussermann  for  your 
Di^t  granous  and  thoughtful  words. 

Right  Reverend  and  reverend  members  of 
Uie  clerg:.— your  excellency,  the  Governor, 
ifoyr  honor,  the  mayor.  'Worthy  recipients 
Of  tonight's  awards.  Distinguished  guests 
«r,H  ^^^  ^^^^-  Ladles  and  gentlemen— 
Wd.  if  I  m:iy  Inject  a  selfish  note,  I  would 
oope  that  I  could  combine  all  In  one  simple 
•Mutation— bafieball   fans. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  personal  privilege  to  serve  as 
waatmaster    for    this    twenty-ninth    annual 
^nner    of    the    Massachtisetts     Committee, 
wtholics,   Protestants   and    Jews. 
CXn 944_part  n 


One  year  ago,  I  stood  before  these  micro- 
phones and  commented,  with  all  truth  and 
no  poetry,  that  I  would  prefer  to  be  at  bat 
facing  the  greatest  pitchers  in  American 
League  history'-  This  Is  not  the  case  tonight. 
It  is  a  most  happy  task  for  a  baseball  man 
to  Join  m  tribute  to  the  trio  of  award  re- 
cipients, whose  presence  honors  us  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 

First  of  all.  there  exist  happy  aUlances  be- 
tween baseball  and  television,  and  If  this, 
la  It-self,  does  not  suffice,  certainly  there 
must  be  an  affinity  between  the  Cronins  and 
Uie  O'Nells  on  both  the  Auld  Sou.  and  the 
new. 

Secondly,  in  baseball,  we  have  the  symbol 
of  the  umpire  as  evidence  of  our  quest  for 
Justice  on  the  diamond.  With  us  here  is  our 
attorney  general  who  directs  the  department 
which  seeks  Jtistice  for  all  throughout  the 
entire  land. 

And  finally,  every  baseball  man  apprecial-es 
the  Imporluuce  of  a  strong  bench.  President 
Johnson  gave  evidence  of  that  same  sort  of 
appreciation,  when,  on  July  twenty-eighth 
lust,  he  Momlnated  the  newest  Justice  to  the 
Supreme  Bench— the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
UrUted  States. 

Since  more  elaborate  and  worthier  tribute 
w-lll  be  accorded  these  outstanding  gentle- 
men later  in  the  program.  I  should  like  to 
FUmmarize  f>:/r  them,  and  review  hastily  for 
you.  the  goals  of  our  Massachusetts  com- 
mittee, the  reasons  we  are  all  present  this 
evening. 

To  do  this  briefly,  may  I  quote  from  the 
splendor  of  a  sermon  delivered  by  our  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop  of  Boston  On  April  the 
eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  slxty-eU, 
Cardinal  Cushlng  spoke  at  Boston's  famed 
Old  North  Church  In  commemoration  of  the 
hanging  of  the  lanterns  In  the  belfry,  on 
Patriots'  Day  eve,  making  this  a  doubly  his- 
toric occasion.  With  eloquence,  the  Cardinal 
said,  "It  must  have  been  a  small  tallow  that 
Paul  Revere  watched  for  as  he  crossed  the 
Charles  River,  but  It  was  the  kind  of  light 
that  does  not  have  to  be  big  to  be  bright. 
It  biu-ned  with  the  Ideal  of  freedom,  and  men 
sought  It  In  that  generation  with  the  same 
passion  that  good  men  seek  it  In  every 
generation." 

Thanks  mainly  to  the  living  Inspiration 
provided  by  Ben  Shapiro — and  wltn  a 
thought  to  the  past  to  Mike  Kelleher.  whose 
memory  shall  never  die — In  this  Incandescent 
generation  of  neon  glare  and  atomic  power, 
the  Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews  strives  to  keep  the 
Ideal  of  those  lanterns  burning  brightly  for 
all  of  ufi — and  In  the  hearts  of  all  men  of 
good  will. 

On  behalf  of  the  Massachtisetts  Committee, 
we  express  sincere  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  radio  and  television,  to 
station  WNAC-T\',  to  the  airlines  for  offer- 
ing the  services  of  their  hostesses  as  ushers 
here  tlUs  evening— and  to  those  who  assisted 
In  arrangements,  over  and  above  the  call  of 
duty.   In  the  following   categories: 

Mr.  Pat  Ryan — over-ail  arrangements. 

Mr.  Louis  Miller — reservations. 

Mr    Isadore  Zack — publicity. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bartzoff — television,  coordi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Jerry  Hayes — who  made  the  arrange- 
ments for  our   lovely  airlines  hostesses. 

To  the  Boston  Edison  Company  for  light- 
ing and  decorations 

John  Donnelly  Cotapany — for  the  attrac- 
tive backdrop  {>o8ter  on  our  stage. 

Mr.  Jack  Drummey — for  Invaluable  assist- 
ance In  several  areas. 

Dean  John  S.  Bailey  of  Northeastern — for 
radio  coverage  arrangements. 

To  Police  Commissioner  McNamara  and 
members  of  his  efficient  department  for 
oourtMlM  extended  our  honored  guests. 


Remakks  bt  Nobman  C   Cahntos 


INTBODCC^ION 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Cronin  Reverend  Clergy, 
very  Distinguished  and  Honored  Gueeta, 
Ladles,  Gentiemei;: 

One  of  the  most  Important  activities  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics.  Prot- 
estants and  Jews  is  the  annual  junior  good- 
will dinner. 

This  program  was  conceived  14  years  ago 
by  the  late  Michael  Kelleher  and  Ben  Shapiro 
as  a  means  of  indoctrinating  young  men  In 
a  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Chosen  by  their  headmasters,  several  hun- 
dred public  and  parochial  school  students 
meet  each  January  In  the  press  room  at  Pen- 
way  Park  through  the  courtesy  of  Thomas  A. 
Yawkey  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox  organiza- 
tion. 

Outstanding  leaders  in  our  community  act 
as  sponsors  of  these  'ooys  and  four  lads  are 
chosen  to  give  a  talk  on  what  brotherhood 
means  to  him. 

During  these  15  years  more  than  2.200 
young  men  have  been  our  guests  and  we 
know  of  no  lad  «ho  has  attended  these  an- 
nual dinners  who  has  been  Involved  in  any 
Juvenile  delinquency  nor  at  any  time  been 
a  discredit  to  hlrPiSelf  or  to  the  school  he 
represents. 

Today  there  Is  a  tremendous  ferment  In 
the  land  It  is  reflected  in  the  civil  right-s 
movement  and  In  the  protest  demoiistra- 
tlons  on  college  campuses  across  the  country 

Obviously,  the  need  for  men  who  have 
within  them  a  sincere  and  abiding  feeling  of 
goodwill  and  brotherhood  has  never  been 
greater. 

Due  to  the  foresight  of  Michael  Kelleher 
and  Ben  Shapiro,  and  the  work  of  our  Mas- 
sachusetts Committee,  we  have  today  over 
2.200  missionaries  of  goodwill  In  our  com- 
munity and  I  think  we  can  rest  assured  that 
If  any  of  them  are  participating  In  demon- 
strations, It  Is  In  protest  against  bigotry  in 
any  form  whatsoever. 

Tonight  you  will  hear  from  one  of  the 
young  m.en  who  spwke  at  our  dinner  on 
January  26. 

His  name  Is  David  P.  Manley.  a  senior  at 
Charlestown  Hiph  School  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society. 

He  was  elected  by  his  fellow  students  to 
represent  the  school  at  student  government 
day  at  the  state  house,  where,  serving  as  a 
senator,  he  Introduced  the  only  bill  that  was 
passed  that  day. 

David  win  enter  Boston  University  next 
fall  In  the  school  of  liberal  arte,  where  he 
will  major  In  psychology. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  debating  club  and 
was  on  the  panel  for  our  radio  broadcast  on 
W-E-Z-E  for  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
Radio  Porum. 

As  you  listen  to  him,  I  hope  you  will  try  to 
visualize  the  setting  of  a  press  room  of  a 
baseball  park.  It  is  a  winter's  night  and 
the  room  is  warmed  by  the  presence  of  hun- 
dreds of  high  school  students  breaking  bread 
together  and  learning  lessons  which  will  re- 
main with  them  throughout  their  lives. 

Now  you  have  the  same  treat  In  store  for 
you  that  we  enjoyed  at  Fenway  Park  last 
January. 

Here  Is  living  testimony  of  the  benefit  of 
this  goodwill  program — I  present  to  you 
yoiuig  David  Manley 

Speech  Dn-ivERED  bt  D.-.vrD  Man'lft 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  Uj  commend  this 
committee  on  the  fine  work  they  are  doing 
to  further  understanding  among  men  of  all 
creeds.  I  am  sure  that  their  work  has  done 
much  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  religious 
Ignorance  and  Int/Clerance.  My  reaction,  and 
the  reaction  of  the  many  boys  who  attended 
this  year's  Goodwill  Dinner  at  Fenway  Park, 
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attests  to  the  tremeadoua  strides  ttUs  com- 
mittee haa  taken  in  achieving  this  goal. 


thli 

1^1 


As  stated  In  the  Declaration^l  Independ- 
ence, aJl  men  are  created  equal  In  the  eyes  of 
Qod  and  before  the  law.  This  truth,  how- 
ever, must  also  mean  that  all  men  are  equal 
before  one  another,  tliat  la.  equal  as  In- 
dividuals. 

Equality  before  the  law  was  one  of  the 
principles  upon  which  this  country  was  based, 
and  it  Is  one  of  the  principles  which  make 
this  country  as  great  as  It  Is  today.  Yet  even 
In  America  we  And  some  people  who  would 
deny  their  fellow  Americans  these  very  basic 
rights  because  of  their  race,  color,  or  religion. 
But  because  America  Is  based  upon  Individ- 
ual freedom,  and  because  the  great  majority 
of  American  people  are  now  aware  of  these 
gjave  Inju.stlces.  this  attitude  of  discrimina- 
tion cannot  prevail.  Laws  and  customs  which 
have  for  years  denied  to  certain  groups  of 
people  the  rights  which  moat  of  us  enjoy  are 
being  altered  or  abolished  This  Is  only  the 
beginning,  however:  being  given  the  right  to 
ride  at  the  front  of  the  bus  Is  not  enough; 
being  given  the  right  to  vote  In  a  free  so- 
ciety Is  not  enough.  A  man  must  be  re- 
spected as  an  Individual  if  he  Is  expected  ever 
to  become  a  productive  member  of  today's 
society. 

America  Is  not  a  country  of  any  one  color 
or  creed.  It  Is  a  country  of  Individuals,  and 
as  an  individual  a  man  should  be  Judged  for 
bl«  actions  and  only  for  his  own  actions. 

Whoever  thinks  that  any  one  race  Is  su- 
perior or  Inferior  to  any  other  only  shows  the 
weakness  of  his  own  character.  He  uses  that 
attitude  as  a  crutch  to  support  his  sagging 
sense  of  security  and  purpose,  thereby  gain- 
ing a  false  sense  of  pride  In  himself. 

This  is  a  disease  of  Intolerance,  and  If 
allowed  to  spread  could  lead  to  disaster 
Hitler  was  by  far  the  beet  example  of  this 
truth.  Millions  of  so-called  Inferior  beings 
went  through  untold  suffering  because  a  few 
demented  men  succeeded  in  making  the  Ger- 
man p>eople  think  that  their  race  was  superior 
to  any  other.  This  clsjuic  example  of  the 
failure  to  Judge  man  as  an  Individual  led  to 
the  most  tragic  results  possible,  not  only  for 
the  victims,  but  also  for  the  German  people 
themselves 

No  one  can  condone  the  conduct  of  the 
people  who  were  Involved  In  Watts  last  sum- 
mer, but  we  caxi  no  more  condemn  all  colored 
people  for  the  actions  of  these  few  than  we 
can  blame  ail  white  people  for  the  actions  of 
thoee  teenagers  at  Laconla.  New  Hampshire, 
last  summer,  when  a  group  of  motorcyclists 
rioted  a  whole  night  before  order  was  re- 
stored. 

There  are  no  other  criteria  than  this  one: 
we  must  Judge  man  as  an  individual. 

iNTTIODirCTION     BT     JOK     CEONTN     OF     BKN     O. 

Shapuio 

In  planning  an  Introduction  for  our  next 
speaker.  Ben  Bartzoff  suggested  that  the 
man's  middle  initial  "O"  must  stand  for 
good  will.  Well,  we  know  his  flrst  name  is 
Ben,  but  the  "B"  could  also  stand  for 
brotherhood.  Truly  the  motivating  force 
behind  this  organization,  our  secretary,  and 
commissioner.  Massachusetts  Commission 
Against  Discrimination,  Ben  G.  Shapiro. 

Ben  O.  Shapiro. 

RXPOBT  BT   Bs>r   O.   SHApmo 
Gentlemen  of  the  clergy.  Governor  Voipe, 
Mayor  Collins,  our  guests  of  honor,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
assignment  to  welcome  you  to  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
Of  OathoUca,  Protestants  and  Jews.  Tou 
know  tbU  is  our  aoth  annual  dlnnsr.  We 
bave  surely  grown  over  the  yean  dnce  our 
first  meeting  at  the  old  clt7  club. 

Although  we  are  called  the  Massachusetts 
Committee    of    Cathollca.    Proteet&nte    and 


Jews,  we  are  aware  that  unified  action  on 
many  fronts  helps  promote  more  strongly 
our  cause.  We  are  aware,  too,  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  individual  in  aJl  that  he  does  In 
his  dally  life  spells  out  specifically  his  atti- 
tude about  the  dignity  and  worthiness  of  all 
individuals. 

A  Jesuit  Priest,  executed  by  the  Nazis, 
enunciates  this  thought  more  simply. 
Father  Delp  said,  "When  through  one  man, 
a  little  more  light  and  truth,  a  little  more 
love  and  goodness  comes  into  the  world,  then 
that  man's  life  has  had  meaning." 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  I  must  say  that 
over  the  past  29  years  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  know  many  dedicated  individuals  who 
have  been  associated  with  our  Massachu- 
setts Committee.  I  believe  a  year  ago  I  re- 
ferred to  our  dinner  as  a  "blue  ribbon"  audi- 
ence. It  certainly  is.  To  you.  there  has  been 
no  controversy  over  the  objectives  and  op- 
erations of  brotherhood  as  a  natural  part 
of  your  everyday  life.  There  are  no  contra- 
dictions in  your  means  and  ends  for  pro- 
moting good  win  among  men,  because  that 
is  the  way  you  live.  There  are  no  confusions 
over  what  you  say  and  what  you  do — you 
mean  what  you  say,  and  you  say  what  you 
mean  about  the  dignity  that  Is  in  each  man. 

There  are  students  of  the  constitution  who 
tell  us  that  the  famous  phrase  "deliberate 
speed"  In  the  matter  of  enforcing  the  civil 
rights  laws  was  inspired  by  a  line  in  the 
poem  "Hound  of  Heaven"  by  Prancis  Thomp- 
son. May  I — who  certainly  am  not  a  consti- 
tutional lawyer — contribute  the  additional 
phrase  from  the  same  poem  that  may  under- 
line our  hopes.  Thompson  also  spoke  of 
"majestic  instancy."  If  I  can  use  that  as  a 
take-off  point,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
any  temptation,  any  cause,  any  provocation 
that  would  have  any  one  of  us  deny  the 
dignity  of  any  individual,  any  time  or  any- 
where, be  dispelled  In  our  hearts  and  minds 
with  "majestic  instancy."  The  realization 
that  all  men  are  brothers  must  be  lu  our 
hearts,  that  everyone  must  respect  the  rights 
of  others,  must  be  a  part  of  our  dally  lives. 

This  is  what  the  Massachusetts  committee 
has  preached  and  practiced  over  the  past  29 
years.  We  have  done  it  through  the  good 
citizenship  program  of  the  park  department: 
the  three  chapels  program  at  Brandels  Uni- 
versity: in  the  field  of  human  relations  at 
Boston  University:  in  the  Lincoln  Pllene 
Center  at  Tufts  Umverslty;  in  the  work  be- 
ing done  at  Boston  CX>Ilege  In  its  Institute 
of  Human  Sciences.  I  should  add  that  the 
annual  good  vrtll  dinners  for  the  public  and 
parochial  school  students  at  Fenway  Park — 
going  back  to  the  days  of  Joe  Cronin — have 
a  special  lustre  in  the  annals  of  our  work. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  recall  for  many  of 
you  a  remark  made  by  Boston  -College's 
Father  Michael  Walsh  a  few  years  ago  when 
Brotherhood  Temple  Ohabel  Shalom  honored 
him  with  a  citation.  In  relation  to  brother- 
hood, he  said  he  could  not  i>ermit  the  word 
"tolerance"  in  his  vocabulary.  He  said  that 
"to  put  up  with  someone"  is  demeaning, 
heartless,  and  cruel.  You  know,  tolerance 
has  many  dictionary  meanings.  In  reference 
to  machinery,  tolerance  is  an  allowable  varia- 
tion in  the  dimensions  of  a  machine  or 
part.  In  reference  to  the  mint,  tolerance  Is 
a  permissible  deviation  In  the  fineness  or 
weight  of  a  coin.  But  when  It  comes  to  hu- 
man belnga,  let  ub  have  no  deviations,  no 
variations:  let  us  have  "majestic  instancy" 
in  recognising  that  love  and  goodness  in  our 
hearts  for  all  men  will.  Indeed,  give  our  lives 
a  more  real  and  lasting  meaning. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  of  Oovminor  Johtj  A  Vout  at 
MAasACHuaina  Coutamx  or  Catholics, 
Pbotkstakts,  and  Jxws 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jews  In  honoring  three  such  dlstlnguXahed 


Americans  as  Attorney  General  Katzenbach, 
Justice  Portaa,  and  Thomas  P.  O'Nell,  thrw 
men  who  stand  out  in  their  lifelong  effcrti 
for  the  cause  of  equality  and  brotherhood. 

The  Committee  of  Protestants,  Catholics, 
and  Jews  has  done  a  highly  effective  Job  in 
educating  our  citizens  concerning  the  evil* 
of  prejudice  and  Intolerance,  in  fact,  per- 
haps we  have  been  almost  too  successful. 

Por  there  Is  a  very  real  danger  that  we 
have  Immunized  a  broad  segment  of  the  pub- 
lic against  the  \ery  message  we  are  trying 
to  get  across,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  w« 
have  lulled  ourselves  into  a  state  of  ccan- 
placency  by  the  progress  of  our  efforts,  on 
the  other. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  who  hear 
what  we  have  to  say,  but  to  whom  the  real 
meaning  of  our  words  is  lost. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  cause  of  racial  and 
religious  tolerance  demands  the  same  from 
us  as  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of 
liberty  itself,  eternal  vigilance. 

There  must  be  no  letting  up  In  our  efforts 
for  the  cause  of  brotherhood. 

A  substantial  pwrtlon  of  the  community  re- 
Dialns  unreached  by  our  work,  and  every 
year,  more  of  our  young  people  attain  the 
age  where  they  should  be  expijsed  to  our 
message. 

Our  effort  then,  must  be  a  continuing  and 
an  unending  one. 

We  must  not  regard  the  progress  we  are 
making,  as  an  Indicator  that  it  Is  time  to 
adjust  the  tempo  of  our  efforts  downward. 

Rather,  we  should  follow  the  example  of 
the  three  men  we  honor  this  evening,  whose 
dedication  to  the  concept  of  equality  hsi 
deepened  throughout  their  careers,  and  to 
whom  success  has  never  been  a  signal  to 
Blacken  In  their  efforts. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  on  my  own  personal  behalf, 
it  Is  a  pleasure  to  extend  heartfelt  congratu- 
lations to  the  three  eminent  individuals  we 
honor  tonight. 

In  closing  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not 
take  another  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
good  friend  Ben  Shapiro,  the  dedicated  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  at 
Oathollca,  Protestants,  and  Jews. 

Ben's  goal  in  life  has  been  the  fulfillment 
of  his  feeling  of  love  for  his  fellowman. 

In  the  person  of  Ben  Shapiro,  we  find  the 
moet,able  sponsor  of  good  will  to  emphaslM 
the  many  fine  attributes  which  citizens  of 
different  faiths  have  in  common. 

So  tonight.  I  am  privileged  to  salute  Ben 
Shapiro,  In  the  same  breath,  as  Justice  Porta*, 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  Thomai 
O-NeU. 

Remarks  of  Thomas  P.  O'NEn, 
Mr.   Rabb,   reverend   clergy,   distinguished 
leaders  and  members  of  the  Committee  and 
honored  guests,  thank  you. 

I  Buppoee  It  sounds  somewhat  trite  and 
hackneyed  for  a  recipient  of  any  citation  to 
say  that  he  la  honored  because  he  was  chosen 
for  such  a  distinction.  However.  I  am  tin- 
able  to  think  of  alternative  vernacular  to 
express  my  feelings  on  this  occasion,  but  I 
would  like  to  specify  three  reasons  among 
many  why  I  am  particularly  Impressed  by 
my  being  included  as  one  of  thoee  cited  here: 
(1)  because  of  thoee  distinguished  Maasa- 
chusetta  citizens  constituting  the  Committee 
that  made  the  choice,  (2)  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  one  of  a  company  of  three  that  in- 
cludee  Mr.  Justice  Portas  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral KatEenbacb,  and  (3)  because  of  the  long 
line  of  exalted  persons  who  have  been  hon- 
ored In  the  past. 

My  adult  life  has  been  concerned  with  the 
private  enterprise  sector  of  our  American 
society.  I  have  never  entered  the  govern- 
ment service  except  for  some  military  service 
during  World  War  n.  I  have  no  ambltloni 
to  hold  public  QlBce.  I  do  not  disdain  those 
who  do.  On  the  contrary,  I  admire  and 
thank  them. 
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I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  notice  of  to- 
olgbt's  citation  and  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
underswnd  why  I  should  be  paired  with  S'lch 
distinguished  public  servants  as  Mr.  Justice 
Portas  and  Attorney  General  Katzenbach. 
But.  on  refiecUon,  It  occurred  to  me  that  It 
might  be  a  recognition  that  the  goals  of  this 
Committee  cannot  be  accomplished  by  laws 
alone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  need  for  the 
law  to  step  In  is  often  but  a  manifestation 
of  failures  In  the  private  sector.  It  is  the 
avoidance  and  repair  of  such  failures  that 
ire  the  noble  undertakings  of  your  Com- 
mittee, 

A  businessman,  acting  privately  in  his 
company's  Interest  and  in  the  Interest  of 
the  public,  can  do  much;  not  only  in  his 
wholehearted  obedience  to  existing  laws,  but 
in  doing  the  things  which  could  make  fur- 
ther legal  actions  unnecessary.  He,  of  course, 
can  do  this  through  contributing  time  and 
money  lo  private  organizations  devoted  to 
Ibis  work  Further,  in  his  dally  business  ac- 
tivities, he  can  avoid  the  discriminations  ti:iat 
are  so  debilitating  to  our  society.  This 
means  that,  in  his  own  thinking,  he  must 
be  wary  of  the  Idea  that  racial,  credal  or 
coior  status  provides  a  meaningful  or  moral 
basis  for  business  decisions. 

Then,  too,  many  of  us  in  the  business  sec- 
tor frequently  find  ourselves  engaged  In  bus- 
inesses that  afford  unique  opportunities  to 
atteiituate  the  ignorance  and  emotion  that 
are  the  prime  Ingredients  of  prejudice  Our 
company  Is  engaged  in  such  businesses, 
notably  radio  and  television. 

It  might  Interest  you  to  know  that  I  was 
fljBt  Introduced  to  the  mysteries  and  In- 
tricacies of  the  broadcasting  business  right 
here  :n  Btiston  over  twenty  years  ago  soon 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  I  lived  here 
and  labored  in  the  vineyards  of  WNAC  and 
the  Yankee  Network  for  five  years  during 
which  time  the  broadcasting  art  was  under- 
going a  transitional  pericxl  involving  the 
technological  break-through  that  television 
added  to  broadcasting  science.  I  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Boston  in  1948  when  two  television 
itatlons  flrst  saw  the  light  of  dav.  WNAC-TV 
and  WB2i-TV.  WBZ-TV  was  and  Is  also  as- 
•oclated  with  a  corporation  engaged  In  com- 
merical  enterprise  other  than  broadcasting 
but  the  name  of  that  corporation  escapes  me 
for  the  moment.  I  hope  that  Bill  McCormlck 
and  Perry  Ury  who  are  responsible  for  the 
affairs  of  WNAC-TV  and  WNAC-Radlo  and 
the  Yankee  Network,  respectively,  will  give 
3ie  cedu  for  not  giving  an  Identification 
commercla!  to  a  Boston  competitor  on  this 
microphone. 

I  might  also  add  as  a  personal  note  that 
my  wife,  Claire,  and  I  had  two  children  bom 
in  Boston  during  our  stay  here  and  it  may 
well  be  that  because  of  their  nativity,  they 
inay  wind  up  being  the  most  cultured  of  the 
entire  O'Nell  clan. 

Returning  to  the  broadcasting  buslne-ss  for 
the  moment — -Long  term  success  In  the 
broadcasting  business  requires  a  careful  nur- 
turing of  public  confidence.  This  must  be 
earned:  It  cannot  be  lastingly  achieved 
th.'ough  high-pressure,  image-making  pub- 
licity campaigns.  To  earn  It,  our  conduct 
must  be  such  that  our  public  will  have  con- 
Ddence  In  our  Integrity,  our  fairness  and  our 
C'Jmmunlty  commitment. 

Our  commitment  to  the  community  means. 
»mong  other  things,  that  we  must  attempt 
w  shed  light  on  compelling  public  issues. 
>^e  must  attempt  to  get  the  dialogue  going 
^na  to  keep  it  going.  We  must  attempt  to 
persuade  people  not  only  that  they  are  af- 
fected by  these  Issues  but  also  that  broad- 
«»tlr.g  offers  them  an  opportunity  to  make 
weir  views  known  and  possibly  to  Influence 
We  solutions.  This  Involvement  of  listeners 
"  »  major  goal  of  our  broadcast  operations 
to  Boston. 

°"  "^*"y  occasions,  extreme  as  well  as 
noderaung  views  are  aired.     We  believe  that 


extreme  views  which  are  based  upon  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  will  not  survive  public 
dialogue.  It  is  benightedness  that  we  seek 
to  eliminate.  And  we  must  do  it  fairly  and 
with  integrity  or  the  public  will  lose  confi- 
dence in  us 

The  wonderful  thing  about  all  this  is  that 
It  well  serves  both  our  conscience  and  our 
business.  In  this  way.  we  hope  we  have 
been,  and  will  t>e.  somewhat  more  than 
Insignificant  in  promoting  the  noble  alms  of 
your  Committee. 

To  further  our  common  goals  and  to 
exemplify  our  devotion  to  your  great  com- 
munity, we  have  recently  made  a  decision 
to  construct  a  major  new  center  in  Boston 
to  house  our  broadcasting  operations,  and 
we  are  moving  forward  with  this  project. 

Aside  from  our  vital  Interests  in  the  air 
waves  of  Boston  and  New  England,  we  have 
recently  entered  into  the  Air  transportation 
business,  first  In  the  West  by  w^y  of  Frontier 
Airlines  and  more  immedlPtely  in  metro- 
politan Boston  and  surrounding  cities 
through  a  substantial  investment  in  Boston's 
own  helicopter  airline.  Air  General,  Inc. 

Thank  you. 

Text  op  Justice  Abe  Portas'  Speech 

I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  citation 
that  you  have  given  me  I  am  particularly 
glad  to  participate  in  this  event  because  you 
are  honoring  the  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States,  Mr  Katzenbach.  for  his  work 
in  formulating  and  enforcing  the  new  civil 
rights  program. 

DESERVES   CRATrrtTDE 

He  has  done  his  work  fearlessly,  intelli- 
gently and  skillfully.  He  deserves  the  na- 
tlons  gratitude.  And  I  Join  you  In  saluting 
Mr.  O'Nell  for  his  services  In  spreading  the 
message  of  this  committee's  work. 

We  meet  tonight  in  a  period  of  great  prom- 
ise In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  witnessed 
marked  progress  toward  the  achievement  of 
the  ideal  to  which  this  organization  is  dedi- 
cated—  the  idea!  of  universal  brotherhood. 

Today,  as  never  before  In  our  nation's  his- 
tory, we  are  advancing  towards  the  goal  of 
equal  rlphts  and  justice  for  all  of  our  people. 
And  today,  as  never  before  In  2,000  years,  we 
are  moving  towards  the  great  objective  of 
mutual  respect  among  the  three  great  reli- 
gions of  the  western  world,  and  mutual  col- 
laboration among  them. 

Civil  rights  and  religious  compatibility  are 
not  separate  and  distinct  goals.  They  are 
two  aspects  of  the  same  principle — the  value 
and  dignity  of  the  individual.  Progress  to- 
ward achieving  them  represents  mans  in- 
creasing maturity.  Each  reflects  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  new  plateau  of  human  under- 
standing— a  new  stage  In  the  evolution  of 
man  towards  the  goal  which  is  set  by  all 
religions.  For  all  religions  believe  in  the 
divine  Image — in  mankind  capable  of  nobility 
and  greatness  and  of  fichlevement  beyond  the 
selflsh  and  self-centered  objects  of  material 
life. 

NEW  acceptance 

We  are  today  witnesses  of  a  new  accept- 
ance of  the  brotherhcxxi  of  man.  unsullied 
and  undefiled  by  distinctions  based  upon 
race  or  color,  and  unimpeded  by  religious 
factionalism  or  by  differences  in  the  forms  or 
specifics  of  the  various  creeds.  The  new  un- 
derstanding among  the  great  western  re- 
ligions and  the  new  validation  of  civil  rights 
have  proceeded   hand-in-hand. 

This  is  as  It  should  be  because  It  is  religion 
that  has  represented  and  inspired  man's  most 
exalted  ideals  And  it  is  what  we  call  "civil 
rights"  that  represents  man's  political  state- 
ment of  religion's  highest  ideals. 

It  is  a  paradoxical  fact  of  history  that  the 
most  divisive  force  in  histoi7  has  been  man's 
diverse  religions — that  more  wars  have  been 
fought  In  religion's  name  than  for  any  other 
cause. 


But  we  Protestants.  Catholics  and  Jews — 
all  of  us  are  coming  to  realize  that  religion 
should  unite  us — not  divide  us:  that  he  who 
hates  or  scorns  or  discriminates  against  his 
fellow  man  In  the  name  of  religious  differ- 
ence is  faithless  to  his  own  religion;  that 
each  religious  faith,  whatever  that  faith  may 
be,  must  command  respect  for  all  religious 
faiths,  and  rejection  of  none. 

casries  obligation 

Devotion  to  one's  religion,  however  intense, 
carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  respect  the 
faith  of  others.  It  rejects — it  does  not  com- 
mand— It  does  not  permit  negation  of  the 
faith  of  other  men.  True  faith  is  blind  and 
deaf  to  denominational  differences— just  as 
true  humanity  is  blind  to  differences  of  race 
or  color. 

The  acceptance  of  these  principles,  I  think, 
marks  one  of  the  greatest  forward  move- 
ments in  all  of  history  Destructive  rivalry 
among  the  three  great  religions  has  been  an 
evil  that  has  poisoned  men's  minds  and  de- 
graded their  actions 

The  magnificent  Ideals  of  humanity — 
which  all  men  share — have  been  unattain- 
able in  it*  presenc*  True  freedom,  true 
equality,  a  full  measure  of  civil  rights,  and 
true  dignity  have  been  impossible  so  long  as 
Catholic.  Protestant  and  Jew— each — re- 
garded the  religion  of  the  other  with 
either  fear  or  hostility. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  monvent 
when,  together,  with  our  combined  might — 
with  full  respect  and  undiluted  friendship — 
we  can  join  in  the  further  progress  of  man- 
kind toward  the  achievement  of  the  goal  that 
we  share,  for  it  is  true  that  faith  can  move 
mountains;  but  it  can  move  the  m.ountainji 
that  stand  between  man  and  the  heaven  of 
his  aspirations,  only  when  the  faith  of  each 
man  is  linked  in  trust  and  fellowship  to  the 
faith  of  al! 

SEEN  IN  CRISIS 

We  have  seen  this  In  the  present  crisis  of 
our   nation. 

We  have  seen  Protestant  ministers  of  vari- 
ous denominations,  Jewish  rabbis,  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  and  nuns  walking, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  protest  discrimina- 
tion against  their  fellow  man — walking, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  through  avenues  of 
hat*. 

And  when  the  history  of  heroism  of  this 
period  is  written  the  names  of  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  religions  will  be  writ- 
ten large — becau.'^e  they  believed  and  because 
their  faith  was  deep  and  abiding,  and  because 
their  faith  was  expressed  in  good  and  fearless 
works.  Their  strength  was  greater  than  the 
strength  of  their  numbe's  It  was  greater 
than  the  sum  of  their  individual  religious 
groups. 

It  was  the  strength  of  nobility — of  religious 
faith  Itself — which  is  more  than  the  strength 
of  all  the  churchee  of  all  of  the  sects.  And  It 
was  this  power — this  power  that  came  from 
union  and  brotherhood — that  helped  so 
mightily  to  move  the  mountains  of  injustice 
and  discrimination 

So  the  power  of  faith  united  has  been  put 
to  work  in  this  country  to  inspire  insist  upon 
and  bring  about  the  elimination  of  discrimi- 
nation— the  continuation  of  the  denial  to 
the  Negroes  of  the  rights  promised  them  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  3  4th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States 

And  now,  at  the  same  time,  we  see  within 
the  great  churches  themselves  a  moving 
together  of  historic  significance — among  the 
Protestant  sects:  tangible,  significant  steps 
toward  the  achievement  of  subrtantlal  uni- 
fication: within  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
Church:  a  new  attitude  toward  other  reli- 
gions; and  within  the  Jewish  community  a 
thankfulness  and  release  of  tensions  and  re- 
newed determination  to  join  with  other  reli- 
gions in  accomplishing  man's  tasks  and  God's 
work. 
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MOST    STONITICANT 

This.  I  think,  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
algnlflcaiit  movement  of  our  time. 

I  hope  that  t;ie  time  «ill  come  when  the 
great  religions  oi  the  E.ist  will  also  be  In- 
cluded within  the  movement  toward  univer- 
sal understanding  and  collaboration. 

And  so.  tonight.  It  is  with  special  pleasure 
that  I  Join  In  saluting  this  organization 
which,  here  In  Massachusetts  and  through- 
out the  nation,  has  worked  In  its  own  way 
for  the  accomplishment  of  thest  noble  goals. 

We  mu.'.t  continue  for  the  Job  Is  h.ird  and 
the  road  is  long  We  must  continue  in  the 
work  of  harnessing  the  religions  of  the  world 
together  and  of  bringing  the  strength  of  all 
of  them  and  all  of  us  to  bear  upon  the  task 
of  achieving  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Remarks    by    Attornut    General    Nicholas 

DeB      KATZENnACH    ON    RECEIVING    THE    ClTA- 

TTON    or   THE   Massachusetts   Committee, 

Catholics.  Ph'itestants,  and  Jews,  Statier 

Hilton  UcfTCL.  Boston.  Thursdat.  Mat  19, 

1966 

I  will  prize  the  citation  you  have  given  me 
this  evening  not  oniy  for  myself,  but  for  the 
many  men  and  women  In  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  especially  In  oiir  Civil  Rights 
Division,  who  are  giving  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  -  sacrificing  not  Just  leisure  but 
precious  f.imlly  life  In  endless  working  hours 
and  continual  travel— te  help  make  America 
keep  the  promise  of  civil  rights  to  all  citizens. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  here  and  to  have 
been  chosen  for  this  award  What  would  any 
kid  give  to  hold  anything  in  common  with 
Joe  Cronin?  What  would  any  aspiring  musi- 
cian give  to  share  something,  as  I  now  do, 
with  Jack  Benny?  To  be  cited  with  these 
men  for  this  award,  in  a  tradition  that  has 
included  such  flgure.s  as  the  late  Herbert 
Lehman,  Mrs  Roosevelt,  and  Cardinal  Gush- 
ing, Is  something  I  will  remember  with  great 
pride. 

Through  the  eflforts  of  this  Committee  and 
groups  like  it.  we  have  come  to  take  the 
harmony  of  ethnic  and  religious  group*  al- 
most for  granted  in  America.  It  Is  now 
hard  to  conceive  of  the  antl-CathoUc  passion 
that  led  to  the  burning  of  the  UrsuUne  Acad- 
emy here  In  the  1830's  Antl-.semitlsm.  once 
so  vlrvilent  that  resort  hotels  proclaimed  In 
pamphlets  "No  consumptives,  no  dogs,  no 
jews,"  is  almost  entirely  a  memory.  And 
the  bitter  old  warning.  "Irish  Need  Not  Ap- 
ply'.  is  no  longer  posted 

Boston  may  well  have  led  other  parts  of 
the  country  In  achieving  productive  har- 
mony of  different  groups.  Walter  White- 
hlU  recounts  In  a  very  entertaining  new 
book  about  Boston  that  in  1917  Martin 
Lomasiicy,  the  great  Irish  boss  of  the  West 
End.  posted  handbills  in  Yiddish  urging 
Jewish  voters  la  the  ward  to  elect  Charles 
Pelham  Curtis,  Jr ,  a  Yankee  lawyer  from 
State  Street,  to  a  constitutional  convention 

Differences  of  nationality  and  religion  are 
associated  less  and  less  with  rancor  and  dis- 
crlminatiop,  but  rather  more,  as  in  this 
city  with  a  rich  vitixUty  The  recent  history 
of  Massachusetts — the  state  which  leads  all 
others  in  its  percentage  of  foreign-born 
and  first-generation  Americans — Is  a  striking 
Illustration  of  the  richness  of  dlv«rslty  In  a 
community  Yet  this  same  recent  history 
ha."*  revealed  how  different  and  how  much 
more  challenging  is  the  process  of  absorbing 
Into    full    citizenship    the    Negro    American. 

As  President  Johnson  said  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity last  Spring,  the  other  ethnic  minori- 
ties "did  not  have  the  heritage  of  centuries  to 
overcome,  and  they  did  not  have  a  cultural 
tradition  which  had  been  twisted  and  bat- 
tered by  endless  years  of  hatred  and  hope- 
leBsness  nor  were  they  excluded,  these  oth- 
ers because  of  race  or  color — a  feeling  whoee 
dark  Intensity  is  matched  by  no  other  preju- 
dice in  our  s(x;iety." 


Today,  when  religious  discrimination  Is  In 
effect  a  relic,  racial  discrimination  and  strife 
still  disfigure  the  life  and  name  of  our  coun- 
try. And  Massachusetts,  though  It  has  a 
relatively  minute  percejitage  of  Nesn^o  citi- 
zens, tiow  flnds  itself  very  mvsch  Involved  in 
aspects  of  the  national  problem. 

Clearly,  tl^ie  problem  has  not  been  solved 
here  and  it  will  not  be  solved  without  the 
continuing  pfforts  of  many  citizens,  daunt- 
Iff^s  in  their  dedication  to  vlotory  over  preju- 
dice and  fear  But  just  as  clearly,  Massa- 
chusetts has  made  a  creditable  start  that 
other  states  could  well  imitate. 

MiiKsachusettE  passed  one  of  the  first  equal 
employment  statutes  and  one  of  the  best 
fair  housing  statutes  in  the  country  I  have 
bean  told  of  the  private  METCO  e.xperl- 
ment  to  organize  a  pupil  transfer  program 
between  city  and  suburb  to  help  ease  con- 
gestion and  severe  imbalance.  And  I  know 
that  many  of  you  here  this  evening  helped 
to  draw  up  the  Impressive  and  forthrli^ht 
Rcpor*  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Racial 
Imbalance. 

This  l.s  a  remarkable  document.  Produced 
by  an  admirably  broad  range  of  st.^te  lead- 
«>rs.  It  is  frank  about  the  problem,  and  hard- 
headed  in  Its  thinking  about  feasible  solu- 
tions. That  Report  and  the  historic  racial 
imbalance  law  that  grew  from  It  have  put 
Ma-ssachusetts  In  a  position  of  leadership  in 
one  of  America's  central  contemporarv  ef- 
forts for  racial  justice  and  equality.  Now. 
as  you  go  about  putting  the  law  into  ef- 
fect, you  have  an  opportunity  to  make  this 
city  and  this  state  a  model  for  all  the  other 
major  communities  In  the  country 

Earlier  this  month.  Cardinal  Cushlng. 
speaking  here  about  the  cluster  of  public 
problems  associated  with  poverty,  urban  de- 
terioration and  the  desperation  of  minority 
groups,  observed  that  "slowly  but  surely,  all 
these  problems  have  led  Inexorably  to  the 
Issue  of  housing  "  What  Cardinal  Cushlng 
said  about  poverty  and  the  problem  of  In- 
adequate housing  has  a  clear  parallel  In  the 
relation  between  the  many  forms  of  racial 
inequality  and  injustice  In  American  life, 
and  the  problem  of  housing  discrimination 
In  particular  Eventually.  Inexorably,  we 
must  come  to  the  problem  of  housing 

And  so.  we  In  President  Johnson's  Admin- 
istration have  now  embarked  on  an  effort  to 
make  fair  hntislng  not  only  the  goal  of  civic 
groups  and  leaders  such  as  yourselves,  not 
only  the  objective  of  state  laws  like  those  In 
Massachusetts  and  16  other  states,  but  In 
addition,  the  mandate  of  federal  law 
throughoiit  the  United  States  As  President 
Johnson  declared  last  month  in  his  Civil 
Rights  Message,  "The  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  declare  resoundingly  that  dis- 
crimination in  housing  and  all  the  evils  It 
breeds  are  a  dental  of  Justice  and  a  threat 
X.O  the  development  of  our  growing  urban 
areas" 

We  firmly  believe  that  a  remedy  lies  In  the 
law  By  remedy  I  do  not  mean  panacea.  No 
statute  alone  can  trumpet  down  the  ghetto 
walls.  No  statute  alone  can  provide  the 
hope,  the  education,  the  skills  and  the  ap- 
plied resources  that  actually  fulfill  oppor- 
tunity. 

But  President  Kennedy's  historic  and  de- 
cisive engagement  of  the  nation's  resoiirces 
on  the  problem  of  civil  rights,  and  President 
Johnson's  massive  efforts  since  then,  have 
taught  the  most  skeptical  that  the  law  can 
lead  and  the  law  can  protect  In  this  vital 
area. 

And  so  we  look  to  you  for  vocal  supF>ort  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  And.  as  all  of 
otir  concern  about  progress  In  real  Integra- 
tion turn  Increasingly  to  the  North,  we  look 
to  communities  like  this  and  to  men  and 
women  like  you  for  leadership 

By  making  your  views  known  to  Congress, 
you  can  play  a  powerful  role  In  the  enact- 
ment  of  fair   housing   legislation       And    by 


speaking  out  forcefully  In  this  community, 
as  you  have  in  the  past,  you  can  make  Maau- 
chusetts  a  standard  of  racial  Justice 


Citations  and  Testimonuls 

Tlie  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants  and  Jews,  at  its  Twenty- 
ninth  Annuiil  Dinner,  presents  this  citation 
and  testimonial  to  Thom;is  F.  O'Nell.  Chair- 
man of  tho  Board  of  the  General  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  and  its  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary RKO  General,  Inc. 

His  ties  to  this  Commonwealth  are  strong 
and  of  long  standing.  Like  his  f.itlier  and 
four  brothers,  he  Is  an  alvimnus  of  Holy  Cro8« 
College.  It  was  in  Boston  in  1947.  after  five 
years  as  Skipper  of  an  LST  during  World 
War  II,  that  he  rejoined  General  Tire  and 
then  entered  the  radio  Industry  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  the  Yankee  Network 
He  now  resides  In  Connecticut  with  his  wife 
and  nine  children. 

His  dynamic  and  imaginative  leadership 
has  made  the  great  enterprises  he  lead.s  po- 
tent forces  in  the  American  economy.  The 
uctivliles  of  RKO  General's  five  radio  and 
television  .stations  U".  great  urban  centers. 
Including  the  facilities  that  bring  this  pro- 
pram  of  Brotherhood  nnniially  to  millions  of 
viewers  In  New  England,  have  been  inspired 
by  a  sound  concept  of  public  service.  He  1» 
the  inheritor  of  a  great  tradition  of  construc- 
tive statesmanship  In  business  life  who  has 
enhanced  Its  lustre,  enlarged  its  scope  and 
insured  its  durability 

In  recognition  of  his  qualities  as  a  private 
citizen  In  the  public  service,  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee  of  Catholics.  Protestants  and 
Jews  presents  to  Thomas  P  O'Nell  this  cita- 
tion and  award 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  this  nine- 
teenth day  of  May,  1968. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants  and  Jews,  at  its  Twenty- 
ninth  Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation 
and  testimonial  to  Nicholas  deBelleviUe  Kat- 
eenbach.  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. Princeton  University  and  the  Yale  Law 
School:  a  former  edltor-in-clilef  of  the  Yale 
Law  Journal;  an  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
at  Yale  and  later  a  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Chicago:  a  Rhodes  Scholar;  a 
recipient  of  a  Pord  Foundation  Fellowship; 
and  co-author  of  two  scholarly  volumet 
"The  Political  Foundations  of  International 
Law"  and  "Legal  Literature  of  Space." 

In  World  War  II  he  served  In  the  Army  Air 
Force,  was  downed  in  action  over  the  Medi- 
terranean and  made  a  prisoner  of  war  After 
two  escapes,  he  was  recaptured  and  remained 
a  prisoner  until  VE  Day. 

While  working  in  Geneva  on  an  interna- 
tional law  project,  he  was  called  home  to 
assume  the  position  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  the  Kennedy  Administration  and 
later  became  Deputy  Attorney  General,  In 
1965  he  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  In  Washington  he  played 
an  Important  role  In  drafting  the  Civil  Right* 
Act  of  1964  and  securing  Its  enactment. 

In  his  distinguished  career,  Mr  Katzen- 
bach  has  exempUfled  American  citizenship  at 
Its  best,  and  by  precept  and  example  has  en- 
couraged thoughtful  Americans  in  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  practices  of  our  democracy 
closer  to  Its  preachings. 

In  recognition  of  his  service  to  our  coun- 
try, the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Cath- 
olics, Protestants  and  Jews  presents  to  him 
this  citation  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  this  nine- 
teenth day  of  May,  1966. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholic*, 
Protestants  and  Jews,  at  Its  Twenty-nlntn 
Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and 
testimonial  to  Mr.  Justice  Abe  Fortas,  a  na- 
tive of  Tennessee:  a  graduate  of  Southwest- 
em  College  in  1930  and  of  the  Yale  Law 
School  in  1933:  Editor-ln-Chlef  of  the  Yale 
Law  Journal:  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  at 
Yale  from  1933  to  1937:   eminent  counselor 
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In  the  private  practice  of  the  law:  and 
constructive  worker  In  important  fields  of 
public  service. 

As  a  government  ofiScial  he  has  achieved 
an  Impressive  record — as  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Legal  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration:  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission:  as  General  Counsel  for  the  U.  S. 
Public  Works  Administration:  as  a  member 
of  the  President's  Committee  to  Study 
Changes  In  Puerto  Rico's  Organic  Law:  as 
adviser  to  the  U.  S.  delegation  at  the  United 
Nations'  historic  session  In  San  Francisco 
In  1945  and  at  Its  meeting  in  London  in 
1946.  and  at  Under  Secret.ary-  of  the  Interior 
In  1965  he  became  an  Associate  Justice  of 
Uie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  recent  years  he  has  served  as  Trustee 
of  such  institutions  as  the  Washington  Gal- 
lery of  Modern  Art;  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts:  and  Festival 
Casals.  IncorpKvrated;  and  as  Overseer  of  the 
CcUege  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  recognition  of  his  status  as  an  inspir- 
ing mtidern  American  citizen  and  grateful 
for  his  consistent  and  ever  helpful  advocacy 
of  understanding  and  good  will  among,  and 
equal  Justice  for,  his  fellow  Americans  of 
different  faiths  and  racial  origins,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Committee  of  Catholics,  Protest- 
ant* and  Jews  presents  to  him  this  citation 
and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  this  nine- 
teenth day  of  May,  1966. 

Head  Table  Guests  at  Banqltet 
Head  table  guests,  in  addition  to  speakers 
at  dinner  of  Massiichusetts  Committee  Cath- 
olics. Protestants  and  Jews  Included 

John  E.  Penton,  president,  Suffolk  Uni- 
versity: Joseph  M.  Linsey,  trustee.  Brandels 
University;  Joseph  L.  Tauro.  chief  legal  coun- 
sel to  Gov  Volpe;  Richard  H.  OConnell  ex- 
ecutive rtce- president,  Boston  Red  S<^x  Po- 
Uee  Commissioner  Edmund  L,  McNamara; 
Rubin  Epstein,  president,  Brookllne  Hospital" 
D,  C,  Jones,  Boston  Celtics;  William  M  Mc- 
cormick, general  manager,  WNAC-T^;  Ed- 
ward B.  Hanlfy.  member  executive  committee 
Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants and  Jews:  Sidney  R.  Rabb.  board  of 
regents.  Boston  CSollege;  Judge  Bailey 
Aldrich:   Dr    Alexander   Brln,   Jewish   Advo- 
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Monday,  July  11,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Psalm  118:  29;  O  give  thanks  untn  the 
ifrd: Jot  He  is  good:  for  His  mercy  en- 
dureth  lorever. 

0  God.  our  Father,  who  knowest  us 
wtter  than  we  know  ourselves,  whose 
mercy  never  lets  us  down  and  whose  love 
never  lets  us  go— by  Thy  spirit  help  us  to 
Wife  an  honest  look  at  ourselves  and  at 
our  fru.-;tratlons.  our  fears  and  the 
i^tiiuy  that  marks  our  daily  lives— so 
much  of  which  separates  us  from  Thee 
and  from  one  another.    Grant  unto  us 

rone*.f  "'^"^^  °'  "^y  forgiving  spirit,  the 
con.sciousness  of  Thy  redeeming  love  and 
"^e  confldence  of  Thy  empowering  pres- 
tn  „  n'^V*^  °^y  ^^^  again  this  day 
tn-tK"^.^  "^y  ^*y-  to  believe  Thv 
^nith  and  to  live  Thy  life  revealed  to  us 
»n  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen 


cate:  Rt.  Rev.  Monslgnor  George  V.  Kerr, 
Edward  C.  Donnelly,  Jr.,  president.  Donnelly 
Advertising  Company. 

Also;  Roger  L.  Deslarlals.  city  editor, 
Boston  Herald:  Postmaster  Ephralm  Mar- 
tin. Rev  W.  Seavey  Joyce.  S.J..  Boston 
College:  Rocco  Alberto,  state  labor  commis- 
sioner; SUte  Auditor  Thaddeus  Buczko; 
Philip  Kramer.  International  Ladles  Garment 
Workers:  Rt  Rev  Albert  A.  Low,  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools;  Hugh  Thomp- 
son, regional  director,  AFL-CIO;  Supt.  of 
Schools  William  H.  Ohrenberger.  James  P. 
Loughlln,  State  Labor  Council;  Thomas  M. 
Hennessey,  chairman.  United  Fund:  Rt  Rev. 
Monsignor  Francis  J,  Lally,  editor  of  the 
Pilot:  William  S.  Koster,  executive  director 
of  Jimmy  Fund:  Dej?uty  Mayor  Henry  A. 
Scagnoll;  Bernard  Solomon,  state  emergency 
finance  board:  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Batson.  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  Against  Discrimina- 
tion: John  P  McMorrow,  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority:  Ernest  W.  Lay,  treasurer, 
Massachusetts  Committee  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants and  Jews. 

Also;  Malcolm  C.  Webber,  MassachusetU 
Commission  Against  Discrimination;  the 
Rev  Kenneth  B.  Murphy  of  Rescue,  Inc.; 
Rev.  John  Zanetos,  dean.  Greek  Cathedral; 
Lt.  Gov.  Elliot  L  Richardson;  Byron  K.  El- 
liott. John  Hancock  Insurance  Company:  ■ 
Louis  R.  Perinl,  executive  committee.  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  Catholics,  Protestants 
and  Jews;  John  F.  Albano,  Massachusetts 
Commission   Against   Discrimination. 

Also  Rt.  Rev  Monsignor  Edward  G.  Miu-- 
ray,  former  rector.  St  John's  Seminary:  Rev. 
Michael  E  Haynes,  12th  Baptist  Church; 
Rabbi  Albert  S.  Goldstein.  Temple  Ohabel 
Shalom;  Justice  J.  J.  Spiegel;  Ralph  Lowell: 
Dr.  Owen  B.  Klernan,  former  Mayor  John 
B  Hynes;  Henry  Leen;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Pln- 
derhughes.  Veterans'  Hospital;  Mrs.  Mildred 
H.  Mahoney;  US  Atty  W.  Arthur  Garrlty, 
Jr  ;  John  I.  Taylor,  president,  the  Boston 
Globe;  Dr,  Harold  C  Case,  president,  Boston 
University:  Dr,  Charles  F.  WllUnsky.  former 
director,    Beth    Israel    Hospital. 

Also;  Federal  Judge  Francis  J.  W.  Ford- 
the  Rev.  William  L  Keleher,  S.J..  of  Holy 
Cross  College;  Dr  Sidney  Parber:  Joseph  f'. 
Pord.  trustee.  Brandels  and  Northeastern 
Universities;  the  Very  Rev  Michael  P.  Walsh. 
SJ  president  of  Boston  College;  George 
.Slierman.  benefactor.  Sherman  Student  Cen- 


ter. Brandels  University:  Executive  Councilor 
Margaret  W.  Heckler;  Speaker  John  P  X. 
Davoren;  Dean  John  S  Bailey,  Northeastern 
University. 

Also;  Asst.  Atty  Gen.  Herbert  E. 
Tucker;  Dr.  Dennis  C  Haley,  John  I  Ahern. 
Eugene  Morlarty.  managing'  editor,  the  Bos- 
ton Traveler;  James  L.  Handlev.  special  agent 
in  charge.  FBI;  Harold  G  Kern,  publisher. 
Record  American:  former  Atty.  Gen.  Edward 
J.   McCormack;    Benjamin   Bartzoff 


A  Significant  Scientific  Trip 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
people  the  joy  of  living  is  represented  by 
a  quiet  existence  away  from  all  peril  and 
without  taking  any  risk  for  the  sake  of 
making  new  discoveries.  This  is  not 
true  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Matthew  Norton, 
of  Culpeper,  Va.  He  and  his  wife  plan 
to  leave  on  a  14-nionth  Sl.OOO-mile  trip 
aboard  the  62-foot  sailing  vessel  Dana  to 
inspect  some  40  volcanoes  and  to  bring 
home  samples  for  their  future  study. 

Dr  Norton,  professor  of  rarth  sciences 
at  the  American  University,  knows  that 
the  majority  of  the  world's  volcanoes  are 
accessible  only  by  sea.  This  daring  trip 
will  take  his  group  into  many  of  the  un- 
known areas  of  the  world.  Accompanied 
by  five  students.  Dr.  Norton  leaves  July  4 
from  Southeunpton.  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  truly  a  remarkable 
plan  and  shows  that  we  still  have  Amer- 
icans brave  enough  to  take  the  consider- 
able risk  of  sailing  around  the  world  for 
the  sake  of  research.  Professor  Norton 
and  his  companions  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  undertaking. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  30.  1966,  was  read  and 
approved. 


Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  " 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R  Robzbts, 

Clerk.  V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION      FROM      THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

JUNZ  30,  1966. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
House  of  Rcprese^itatires. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
June  30.  1966,  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  following 
message : 

That  the  Senate  passed  the  Bill  (HJ?. 
134171  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Act 
of  October  4.  1961.  to  facilitate  the  efficient 
preservation  and  protection  of  certain  lands 
in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties. 
Maryland  and  for  other  purposes;"  and  that 
the  Senate  passed  the  BUI  (H.R.  14312)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  appropriation  for  continuing  work  In  the 


COMMLT«fICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Omcz  OF  the  Clzrk. 
House  of  REPRESENTATms, 
WashiTiffton,  D.C.,  July  1. 1966. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker  of  thi  Horsr 
OF  Representatives 
Sm:     Pursuant    to    authority    granted    on 
June  30,   1966.  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  following 
messages : 

That  the  Senate  passed  the  Bill  (S.  3423) 
entitled  "An  Act  Vj  provide  for  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax 
Coimty,  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes"- 
and  ^^  ■ 

That  the  Senate  passed  the  Bill  (S  3510) 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
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desirability  of  a  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area.  In  the  3tatea  of  Cksnnectl- 
cut,  Massachusetts.  Vermont,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  for  other  piu-jxwes." 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ralj»h  R.  Robksts, 

Clerk.  U  S.  House  of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  by  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 805,  89th  Congress,  he  did  on  June 
30,  1966.  sign  the  following  enrolled  bills 
of  the  House : 

HJl.  13417.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4.  1961.  to  facilitate  the  efficient 
preaervatlon  and  protection  of  certain  lands 
In  Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties,  Md., 
and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

HJl.  14312.  An  act  to  Increase  tlie  authori- 
zation for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 


RESIGNATION  OF  WILLARD  F. 
BARBER 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

JUNX  34,  looa. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCo»mack, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dkas  Ma.  Spcaktb:  It  haa  been  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  to  have  served  aa  a  minority 
employee  with  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvee  for  the  paat  year.  This  association  will 
always  remain  In  my  memory  aa  a  pleasant 
and  rewarding  experience. 

It  Is  with  regret  that  I  find  It  necessary  to 
submit  my  resignation  from  the  position  of 
minority  employee  to  which  I  was  appointed 
under  House  Resolution  465.  approved  July 
13.  196A.  I  request  that  this  resignation  be 
made  effective  as  of  the  close  of  business 
June  30, 1966. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
many  courtesies  extended  to  me  during  this 
time. 

Sincerely  yours,     • 

WILLAKD  F.  BauB. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  FILE  ADDI- 

TIONAi:    AND    MINORITY    VIEWS 

ON  THE  BILL  H.R.  14765 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  30,  1966,  unanimous 
consent  was  requested  and  granted  that 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary have  until  midnight  Tuesday,  July 
12,  1966,  to  file  additional  and  minority 
views  on  the  bill  H.R.  14765. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary have  additional  time  until  mid- 
night Thursday.  July  14,  1966,  to  file  ad- 
ditional and  minority  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AVOID  UNNECESSARY  UnOA- 
TION  BY  PROVIDING  FOR  THE 
COLLECTION  OP  CLAIMS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJi.  13651)  to 


avoid  unnecessary  litigation  by  providing 
for  the  collection  of  claims  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UOe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  foUows: 

Page  2.  Une  14.  strike  out  "the  compromise 
of  which  does  not  exceed  S5.000,"  and  Insert; 
"do  not  exceed  120,000,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
from  TexM  [Mr.  Dowdy]  explain  the 
Senate  amendment  and  the  conference 
and  particularly  advise  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  so-called  McClory-Hall  amend- 
ment that  did  pass  the  House  on  June  6, 
1966,  is  still  retained  therein? 

Mr.  EKDWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Let  me  see.  The  only 
change  made  in  the  bill,  as  passed  the 
House,  is  the  one  that  was  just  read,  and 
any  other  amendment  is  still  contained 
in  the  bill;  that  Is  correct.  This  is  the 
only  change  made  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  would  confirm  the  in- 
formation I  have — and  it  has  been  care- 
fully coordinated  by  the  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  that 
this  would  still  leave  joint  determination 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  who  directs  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  an  organ  of  this  body, 
as  to  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
and  the  mode  of  settlement;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  DOWDY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  HALL.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  wx>uld 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  confirm'  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  total  of  $20,000  asking 
price  of  claims  directed  to  the  head  of 
any  Cabinet,  branch,  department,  or  sep- 
arate agency  of  the  Government: 
whereas,  the  amendment  Inserted  In  the 
original  administration  bill  on  the  part 
of  the  House  was  a  final  compromise 
value  of  $5,000,  leading  to  the  end  result 
that  If  we  accept  this  now  pending  Sen- 
ate amendment,  that  might  well  be  less 
than  $5,000  as  a  final  compromise  figure? 

Mr.  DOWDY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  in  order  to 
make  this  clear,  under  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House,  the  Government  might 
have  a  claim  for  $1  million  against  some 
person  or  concern  smd  might  settle  it  for 
$5,000,  administratively.  Here,  however, 
they  could  not  consider  for  administra- 
tive settlement  a  claim  that  exceeded 
$20,000.  They  might  settle  it  for  $5,000 
or  $1,000  or  $19,000,  but  they  could  not 
consider  a  claim  exceeding  $20,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  Is,  If  It  originally  ex- 
ceeded a  claim  of  $20,000,  they  could  not 
consider  it  without  coming  to  the  gen- 
tleman's committee? 

Mr.  DOWDY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  further  advise  as  to  whether 


or  not  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General  chailged  in  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  or  where- 
soever it  was  referred  to ;  from  the  opin- 
ion stated  and  made  a  matter  of  the  Cor- 
GRESsioNAL  RscoRD  OH  page  12261,  under- 
date  of  June  6, 1966,  and  the  ComptroUer 
General's  letter  of  June  3  and  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  committee? 

In  other  words,  was  there  any  perti- 
nent, substantive  change  in  that  opin- 
ion evidenced  by  the  difference  In  testi- 
mony from  the  difference  in  this  letter? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Do  you  have  before 
you.  the  June  24  letter? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  those 
items.  I  have  both  a  copy  of  the  June  3 
letter  and  a  copy  of  the  June  24  letter. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  This  is  in  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  June  24  letter,  and  I 
understand  that  it  Is  somewhat  of  a 
change. 

He  said  in  this  letter: 

I  would  strongly  prefer  to  either  have  the 
$20,000  authority  reduced  to  a  figure  of  $5,000 
or  $10,000  and  then  review  the  matter  with 
the  Oongress  at  a  later  date  In  light  of  oper- 
ating experience,  or,  alternatively,  Include 
a  lower  figure  with  authority  In  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Comptroller  General  to  In- 
crease the  amount  up  to  $20,000  at  a  later 
date  In  the  light  of  operating  experience 

That  is  the  change  he  made. 

That  was  not  accepted.  It  could  not 
be  accepted.  I  might  say,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  of  this,  that  the  bill  as  it 
has  come  back  from  the  Senate  and  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  was  as  It  wag 
originally  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  to  the  floor 
and  it  was  well  coiisldered  and  after  con- 
siderable hearings  and  much  considera- 
tion was  given  to  it,  it  was  determined  by 
the  House  committee  that  this  was  a 
proper  figure,  as  we  are  now  attempting 
to  agree  to,  as  inserted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
adequately  explains  the  wisdom  of  ac- 
cepting this  amendment. 

I  hope  the  legislative  record  clearly 
F>oints  out  that  the  asking  and  the  origi- 
nal claim  must  not  be  more  than  $20,000 
even  though  a  compromise  could  be  more 
than  $5,000  under  these  circumstances. 
But  I  think  we  have  established  here,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman's  confident 
reply  has  been,  that  it  would  not  elimi- 
nate an  independent  review  of  cases  as 
proposed  by  the  Joint  determination  be- 
tween the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Comptroller  General,  which  legislative 
record  was  also  made  on  June  6  on  this 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Dowdy]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Seimte  amendment  was  concur- 
red in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LAS  VEGAS  GAMBLXNG  CASINOS 
EVADE  TAXES 

Mr.  SIKE3.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  mao- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been 
(Hsclosed  that  a  secret  Federal  Investi- 
gation shows  that  $1  million  a  month  in 
untaxed  winnings  from  Las  Vepas  ca- 
sinos Is  being  paid  to  leaders  of  the  un- 
derworld. This  Is  money  which  is 
deleted  from  gambling  hall  winnings 
before  the  money  is  counted  for  Federal 
and  State  tax  purp>oses.  There  seems 
ample  confirmation  that  gang  leaders 
are  regularly  receiving  these  funds.  This 
has  been  reported  previously  to  admin- 
istration offlcials  and  in  secret  testimony 
to  committees  of  Congress.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  good  work  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  that  the  facts 
are  known. 

The  question  is.  What  is  going  to  be 
done  about  it?  It  is  now  out  in  the  open. 
It  cannot  be  ignored.  Hardworking  and 
honest  taxpayers  will  not  welcome  the 
Information  that  such  a  situation  can 
exist.  Particularly  is  this  true  for  tho.se 
harrassed  individuals  who  find  their 
records  under  constant  scrutiny  by 
agents  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\'ice. 
The  unsavory  characters  who  control 
Cosa  Nostra  and  other  leading  mobs  are 
scarcely  the  type  to  be  granted  special 
Income  tax  privileges. 

I  am  directing  a  letter  to  the  Commls- 
doncr  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
asking  what  specific  steps  are  being  taken 
to  stop  this  unwholesome  practice. 


EQUALLY     INCONSISTENT     AND 
UNSUPPORTABLE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES .  Mr.  Speaker,  two  deci- 
sions handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  during  recent  weeks  are  so  com- 
pletely inconsistent  that  I  feel  compelled 
to  discuss  them  here.  One  is  the  Miran- 
da against  Arizona  decision  which  in  ef- 
fect makes  It  doubly  difficult  to  convict  a 
seasoned  crimlnsd.  It  ties  the  hands  of 
police  officers  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  other  is  the  Schmerber  case  in 
Which  a  motorist,  not  a  hsirdened  crim- 
inal, in  effect  finds  himself  stripped  of 
rights  which  the  Court  in  the  other  deci- 
sion fruarantees  to  the  criminals.  Al- 
though these  rulings  are  highly  dis- 
similar, they  do  have  one  thing  In  com- 
mon They  are  both  poor  decisions, 
groundless,  and  inconsistent  in  the  face 
of  established  precedent. 

On  the  one  hand,  Miranda  adds  the 
finishing  touch  In  stripping  away  police 
powers.  This  decision  is  not  based  on 
^w  but  the  Court  manages  to  Justify  it 
to  the  "welfare  of  society."  When  this 
'*«:lfiion,  under  the  public  welfare  policy. 
"  viewed  in  light  of  a  crime  rate  which 
nas  Increased  sixfold  in  10  years  and  the 
present  turmoU  of  civil  disobedience  and 
disrespect  for  law  and  order,  one  won- 
ders about  the  validity  of  this  poUcy  of 


public  welfare.  It  seems  that  the  public 
welfare  would  be  benefited  much  greater 
by  laws  which  demand  respect  for  law 
and  order  and  for  the  people  who  are 
trying  to  enforce  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Schmerber 
case  allows  specimens  from  a  blood  test 
to  be  used  as  evidence  in  a  driving  while 
intoxicated  conviction.  This  is  quite 
shocking  since  under  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion a  confession,  irrespective  of  its  vol- 
untariness, is  not  suimisslble  when  the 
accused  has  not  been  Informed  of  his 
rights. 

We  have  a  situation  under  Miranda 
where  a  policeman  cannot  even  speak  to 
an  accused  if  the  latter  desires  not  to  be 
questioned,  and  yet  under  Schmerber  a 
needle  may  be  injected  into  his  body 
against  his  wishes  and  over  his  objec- 
tions and  the  blood  which  is  drawn  out 
of  the  body  may  be  used  as  evidence  to 
prosecute  him  for  a  crimirial  offense. 
How  ironic,  that  under  most  circum- 
stances, evidence  obtained  in  a  man's 
home  without  a  search  warrant  is  in- 
admissable  because  of  the  old  laws  of 
trespass  but  yet,  when  the  trespass  is 
upon  the  accused's  body,  taking  from 
him  his  life  giving  fluids,  the  Court  deems 
this  admissible.  Is  this  good  public  pol- 
icy for  the  welfare  of  the  people?  The 
answer  must  be  "no,"  and  in  light  of  the 
laws  against  illegal  search  and  seizure, 
due  process,  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  fifth  amendment,  the  answer  must 
be  emphatically,  no. 

The  Court  has  become  so  inconsistent 
and  irrational  that  even  the  general  pub- 
lic is  increasingly  aware  of  the  fears 
which  lawTers  and  jurists  have  had  for 
several  years,  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  is  undermining  justice.  This  sit- 
uation has  reached  prcHXjrtions  where 
the  public,  through  Congress,  must  de- 
mand counteraction  to  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  undermine  police  pow- 
ers, favor  criminals  over  their  victims, 
and  create  favorable  conditions  for  crime 
in  an  era  of  record  lawlessness. 

Many  of  us  feel  very  strongly  about 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Be- 
caiise  of  our  environmental  respect  for 
this  body,  we  have  tried  to  justify  their 
decisions,  but  most  of  us  have  been  un- 
able to  do  so.  Their  decisions  of  recent 
years  have  been  Irresponsible  and  incon- 
sistent, and  we  cannot  help  but  wonder 
what  motivates  tliem.  They  were  intel- 
ligent and  respected  lawyers  and  jurists 
before  they  were  chosen,  but  now  some 
of  them  appear  lost  in  a  liberal  day- 
dream with  no  conception  of  down-to- 
earth  reality.  This  t>'pe  of  jurisprudence 
Just  cannot  go  on.  It  is  a  further  dis- 
turbing fact  that  the  Court  Is  building 
unlimited  power  and  authority  for  itself 
and  in  doing  so  is  completely  vitiating 
the  purpose  of  separation  of  powers  in 
government.  A  method  must  be  devised 
to  make  the  Supreme  Court  more  re- 
sponsible to  the  good  of  the  Nation. 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
Ein  incentive  tax  credit  to  industry  and 
business  constructing  facilities  to  allevi- 
ate water  and  air  pollution.  This  tax 
credit  would  be  in  addition  to  any  tajt 
depreciation  or  tax  credit  allowable  under 
present  laws. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
the  future  welfare  of  our  people  is  the 
problem  of  water  pollution  and  air  pol- 
lution. Even  now  pollution  in  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink  has  at- 
tained alarming  proportions  and  will  be- 
come worse  unless  we  act  now. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
encourage  the  cooperation  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  with  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  would 
be  unfair  and,  in  many  cases,  disastrous 
to  arbitrarily  require  business  and  indus- 
try by  law  to  immediately  install  air  and 
water  pollution  faclUties.  These  facili- 
ties often  cost  huge  sums  of  money  and 
would  not  add  to  the  profit  of  Industry  or 
create  new  jobs.  The  money  expended 
for  pollution  control  would  be  put  into 
nonproductive  facilities  primarily  in  the 
Interest  of  the  public  in  health,  welfare, 
recreation  and  esthetics. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  tax  credits  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
business  or  industry  from  being  forced 
out  of  business  in  order  to  meet  Federal 
and  State  standards  to  control  air  and 
water  pollution.  This  bill  is  particularly 
designed  to  assist  our  long-established 
Industries  to  stay  in  business  and  gear 
their  operations  to  the  future.  This  bill 
will  greatly  expedite  the  early  purlflca- 
tion  of  our  streams  and  the  air.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  is  particularly  designed 
to  assist  our  industry  to  stay  in  business, 
save  the  jobs  of  employees,  protect  our 
health  and  the  futtire  of  our  country. 
Our  industrial  and  business  firms  have 
been  doing  and  continue  to  do  a  magnifi- 
cent job  in  the  abatement  of  pollution. 
Now  industry  needs  the  incentive  this  bill 
would  create  to  move  forwtird  and  meet 
our  future  needs. 


TAX   CREDITS   TO   INDUSTRY   FOR 
ABATEMENT  OF  AIR  AND  WATER 
POLL'JTION 
Mr.  DORN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tman- 

Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 


DEFENSE  LANGUAGE  mSTITUTE 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  has  been  said  as  to  why 
the  Defense  Language  Institute  should 
not  be  transferred  to  El  Paso.  Tex.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  come  across  an  article 
by  the  distinguished  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  El  Paso  Times,  Sarah 
McClendon.  which  makes  a  most  lucid 
diagnosis  as  to  why  the  institute  should 
be  located  in  El  Paso     I  ask  vmanimous 
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consent  t»  have  It  Inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

(PYom   the   EI   Paso    (Tex.)    Times,   June    11. 

19661 

A  West  Texan  in   Washington 

(By  Sarah  McClendon) 

Washington. — This  is  an  open  letter  to 
members  of  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

You  have  been  wondering  why  the  Defense 
Language  Institute  Is  being  considerecl  for 
transfer  to  Biggs  Air  Force  Base  at  El  Paso. 
You  have  been  asking  who  made  the  deci- 
sion. Wliy  IB  It  being  placed  there?  Is  not 
this  merely  a  play  by  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  to  give  his  beloved  Texaa  another 
Installation? 

You  nilgiit  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
Idea  of  placing  the  Defense  Language  Insti- 
tute at  EI  Paso  was  a  gradual  development, 
most  likely  a  byproduct  originating  with  the 
El  Paso  Independent  School  District. 

This  school  system  has  been  working  since 
last  summer  to  make  El  Paso  the  Southwest's 
intercultural  and  lang^^age  center.  It  seeks 
to  make  El  Paso  an  educational  laboratory,  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  systems  of  teaching  lan- 
guages for  the  entire  nation. 

Professional  competent  experts  In  commu- 
nity planning  have  been  working  with  this 
school  system  for  nearly  a  year,  preparing 
applications  to  be  filed  with  the  US.  Office 
of  Education  to  obtain  Federal  grants  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  That  act  itself  stimulated  this  effort  by 
offering  federal  money  for  the  cities  that  pro- 
vided the  best  plan  in  new  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Groups  in  the  United  States  needed  to 
learn  and  learn  quickly  to  meet  modern  de- 
mands of  a  mtxlem  age. 

The  professional  planners,  under  the  firm 
name  of  PORE.  Inc..  have  had  a  planning 
task  force  operating  in  a  building  provided  by 
JD  Paso  PubUc  Schools  at  1116  E.  Yandell 
Drive  Id  El  Pa*o  under  Supt.  Dr.  H.  E.  Charles. 

FORE,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, h&a  a  special  education  material  de- 
velopment branch  which  helps  communities 
plan  educational  projects. 

FORE  is  headed  by  Stephan  Alex,  a  former 
Kl  Paso  Times  reporter  who  worked  on  news- 
papers In  silver  City.  N.M..  and  In  Colorado, 
a  native  of  Carlsbad,  N.M..  and  a  member  of 
New  Mexico  National  Guard  who  survived  the 
Bataan  Death  March. 

Alex  was  once  news  director  of  KROD  In  El 
Paso  and  KSIL  In  Silver  City.  Later  he  was 
made  city  editor  of  the  Denver  Post.  He  has 
done  development  work  for  the  hospital  ship 
Hope,  the  Salk  Institute  at  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
the  campaign  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
in  1964  and  many  other  projects.  He  works 
for  both  Demrxrats  and  Republicans  and 
right  and   left  groups  In  Washington. 

Alex  came  to  El  Pa.so  to  help  a  foundation 
plan  a  phvslcal  fitness  program  for  needy  El 
Paso  public  school  children.  His  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  school  system  led  to  his 
being  engaged  by  them  to  obtain  more  fed- 
eral money  for  educational  development.  He 
has  already  obtained  more  money  from  the 
federal  government  for  "exemplary"  innova- 
tions in  education  for  El  Paso  schools  than 
the  entire  city  of  New  York  has  been  able  to 
obtain. 

Alex  got  professional  experts  to  help  him 
plan  a  language  center  for  the  Southwest  at 
£1  Paso  He  first  envisioned  It  to  serve  a 
300-mlle  radius,  then  branched  out  to  In- 
clude the  entire  Southwest  He  managed  to 
procure  some  of  the  nation's  best  experts  In 
language  training  to  help  him.  Some  of 
these  happened  to  he  military.  This  brought 
the  planning  of  educat.ors  In  El  Pafio  to  Inter- 
action with  military  experts  In  the  Air  Force 
and  eventually  the  Department  of  Defenae. 

He  went  to  San  Antonio  to  talk  with  Air 
Force  Language  School  experts  at  Lackland 


Air  Force  Base.  He  t>orrowed  some  of  them. 
He  t>eUeve8  he  lias  outstanding  men  on  that 
team  now,  who  are  on  leave  from  other  pro- 
fessional connections  to  help  develop  the  lan- 
guage center  for  EI  Paso. 

E\entually  they  went  to  Washington 
where  they  talked  with  their  colleagues  who 
are  also  language  experts  In  other  schools  in 
thie  nation's  capital. 

Alex  believes  that  with  this  "as  a  germ" 
the  Idea  grew  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  place  Its  headquarters  for  languages 
schools  In  El  Paso. 

He  hangs  It  all  on  the  fact  that  the  cen- 
ter at  Lackland  Just  had  to  be  moved  This 
is  a  center  for  teaching  foreigners  English 
and  also  other  languages.  There  was  i-.o  rea- 
son for  It  to  be  cluttering  up  space  at  Lack- 
land, which  was  needed  for  Ah-  Force  basic 
training  and  other  programs.  It  was  decided 
by  the  Air  Force  that  this  school  would  go 
to  Biggs  Air  Base  In  El  Paso.  Lang\iage  ex- 
perts In  the  military  were  decrying  the  need 
for  space  for  the  Defense  Language  Schixil, 
now  based  In  horrible  temporary  structures 
In  the  Washington  suburbs  on  land  claimed 
by  another  government  agency  which  de- 
sired it  for  other  purposes. 

It  was  deemed  by  the  military  absolutely 
necessary  to  place  a  subordinate  type  Icsta'.- 
latlon,  like  a  language  Institute,  at  an  out- 
going base  from  which  It  could  obtain  sup- 
plies regularly  and  cheaply. 

Alex  fwlnted  out  that  there  were  not  many 
of  these  to  spare.  The  military  looked  all 
over  the  country  F^om  there,  Alex  Is  pos- 
itive, that  all  the  facts  were  put  Into  a  com- 
puter In  the  Pentagon  and  that  the  answer 
came  out  El  Paso 

Data  supplied  into  the  computer  probably 
Included  the  fact  tliat  there  would  be  in  El 
Paso  a  regional  language  center  with  novel 
teaching  methods,  Including  the  latest  tech- 
niques and  devices  in  the  world  as  standard 
equipment. 

One  of  these  novel  teaching  plans  expected 
to  be  used  at  El  Paso  Is  the  same  one  used 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment for  the  federal  government  to  teach 
English  and  other  languages  to  government 
employes  and  to  students  overseas.  Alex 
said  it  Is  estimated  that  the  langu£ige  center 
In  El  Paso  would  teach  60  languages  to  4.000 
students  eventually.  Many  would  he  taught 
Vietnamese. 


HOLIDAY  ACTTVmES  IN  SECOND 
DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  G'HARA  of  Illinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  and  proud  to  report  to  my 
colleagues  my  attendance  during  the 
July  holiday  at  two  thrilling,  stimulating 
and  historic  evonte  in  the  Second  District 
of  Illinois  that  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent In  this  body. 

With  Gov.  Otto  Kerner,  of  Illinois, 
and  others  in  a  distinguished  and  repre- 
sentative group  I  participated  in  the 
ceremonies  at  the  city  dock  on  the  Calu- 
met River  immediately  east  of  the  92d 
Street  Bridae  marking  completion  of  t.he 
dredging  project  which  makes  Chicago 
the  first  inland  deepwater  seaport  of  the 
world. 

The  ceremonial  excavation  by  a  dredre 
of  the  last  bucketful  of  mud  completed 
the  widening  of  the  channel  in  Calumet 
River  to  a  depth  of  27  feet  and  width  of 


200  feet.  The  deepened  6-mile  channel 
linking  Lake  Calumet  Harbor  and  Lake 
Michigan  will  permit  access  to  the  har- 
bor by  fully  loaded  oceangoing  cargo 
ships.  It  has  opened  the  door  to  the 
future  when,  &s  predicted  by  Governor 
Kerner,  Chicago  will  be  the  No.  1  port 
of  the  Nation. 

When  I  came  to  the  Contjress  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  and  Cal-Sag  were 
still  in  the  planning  stage.  They  were 
very  close  to  my  heart.  The  first  meas- 
ure introduced  by  me  as  a  freshman 
Member  of  this  body  was  for  an  appro- 
priation for  Cal-Sag.  I  have  been  m  the 
midst  of  the  gcxxl  fight  at  every  stage  of 
the  development.  The  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  and  Cal-Sag,  that  soon  will 
carry  the  shipping  of  the  world  from  the 
North  Atlantic,  through  the  Great  Lakes 
and  on  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  con- 
stitute the  greatest  system  of  inland 
waterways  the  world  has  ever  known, 
and  I  am  humbly  grateful  that  good  for- 
tune, good  health,  and  the  continuing 
graciousness  of  my  constituenUi  have 
enabled  me  to  give  of  my  voice,  my  vote, 
and  my  tirele.ss  effort  to  this  develop- 
ment almost  from  the  t>eglnning  and 
now  so  close  to  its  triumphant  comple- 
tion. 

It  will  interest  my  colleagues  to  leam 
that  Chicago's  nine  export  grain  eleva- 
tors, with  a  storage  capacity  of  60  million 
bushels,  can  now  load  grain  aboard  the 
largest  ships  using  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  This  according  to  Capt.  Jack 
Manley,  port  director  of  Chicago,  will 
make  Chicago  the  biggest  U.S.  grain 
shipping  port  on  the  Great  Lakes,  sup- 
planting Duluth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  from  the 
well  of  the  House  on  previous  occasions 
of  the  annual  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
of  the  South  Deering  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation. I  wisii  that  other  communities 
tn  our  Nation  from  coast  to  coast  would 
adopt  the  South  Deering  pattern.  It  is 
the  glad  fact  tliat  already  some  com- 
munities in  a  few  other  States,  hearing 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  South 
Deering,  have  written  to  Joseph  Grande 
and  Patrick  Allman,  the  cochairmen, 
and  Louis  Dinnocinzo,  the  a.ssoclation 
president,  for  the  South  Deenng  recipe 

The  secret,  of  course,  is  hard  work. 
As  soon  as  this  year's  celebration  was 
over,  work  was  started  on  the  1967  cele- 
bration— and  the  whole  intense  interest 
of  the  community  will  be  wrapped  up 
in  the  undertaking  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month  until 
July  4,  1967,  has  come. 

The  parade  this  year  as  on  past  oc- 
casions started  at  East  104th  Street  end 
South  Torrence  Avenue,  marched  to 
109th  on  Torrence,  west  to  Calhoun 
Avenue,  north  on  Calhoun  to  104th 
Sti-cet,  and  west  on  104th  Street  into 
Tnmibull  Park. 

On  practically  every  home  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  flying.  On  every  pcch 
and  on  every  lawn,  men,  women,  end 
children  were  gathered,  their  cheering 
voices  and  their  glad  waving  of  their 
arms  contributing  mightily  to  the  inspir- 
ing picture  of  a  whole  community's 
patriotism. 

Sports  events,  games  and  contests, 
dancing  and  musical  programs  filled  in 
the  day  until  the  fireworks  display  at  9 
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oclock  in  the  evening.  The  crowd  at  the 
fireworks  I  estimated  at  around  75,000. 
The  fireworks  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and 
a  full  year  of  hard,  hard  work,  but  Louis 
Dtnnocinzo,  Joseph  Grande,  Patrick  All- 
man,  and  all  the  others  in  Uncle  Sam's 
bodyguard  of  patriotism  at  South 
Deering  must  think  It  worthwhile  be- 
cause they  now,  just  1  week  after  the 
Fourth  of  July  of  1966.  are  well  started  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  of  1967— with  51  weeks 

to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  greater  tonic 
for  our  beloved  country  than  the  old- 
fashioned  Fourth  of  July  celebration  so 
tt-ell  carried  on  at  South  Deering.  Our 
problems  may  be  many,  our  perils  not  to 
be  .■:cofred  at,  but  in  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  unadulterated  patriotism,  the  kind  the 
sieners  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence lived  in.  we  surely  will  find  the  right 
solutions  and  the  surest  protections. 


AIRLINE  STRIKE  MUST  BE  SETTLED 
NOW 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
■onanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mercial airlines  Industry  operated  for 
years  at  substantial  financial  losses. 
Finally,  in  the  last  few  years,  they  have 
been  able  to  get  their  heads  above  water 
and  are  beginning  to  show  profits.  But 
there  is  always  somebody  standing  In 
the  wings,  drooling  to  cut  themselves  a 
big  piece  of  the  "pie,"  almost  before  it  Is 
"out  of  the  oven." 

This  time  there  is  nationwide  Incon- 
venience In  the  field  of  transportation. 
not  only  of  people,  but  also  cargo  includ- 
ing important  mail.  The  International 
Association  of  Machinists  &  Aerospace 
Workers  claim  bargaining  negotiations 
havr  been  .going  on  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
although  they  have  not  reduced  their  de- 
mands, claim  the  five  major  airlines  In- 
volved "forced"  them  out  on  strike. 

A.S  usual,  lAM  claims  "only  a  fair  share 
of  the  Industry's  burgeoning  profits"  so 
that  the  members  may  "live  as  well  as 
steelworkers,  carpenters,  and  so  forth," 
Demands  include  longer  paid  vacations, 
another  paid  holiday,  plus  double  time 
and  a  half  for  those  who  may  work  on 
holidays,  a  cost  of  Uvlng  escalator,  com- 
pany-paid pensions,  hospitalization  cov- 
ering employee's  dependents,  and.  sub- 
stantially higher  wages. 

On  the  other  hand,  management,  al- 
though not  entirely  free  of  fault,  not  only 
agreed  to  accept  the  recommendations  of 
the  Emergency  Board,  but  actually  of- 
fered more.  And  the  Board  certaiiJy 
does  not  have  a  promanagement  com- 
plexion with  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
David  Glnsburg,  and  PhlHlp  Neustadt  as 
members.  Yet,  the  union  rejected  the 
recommendations. 

Of  course  there  are  about  38  local  is- 
sues in  addition  to  the  8  key  national  Is- 
sues I  have  already  mentioned.  wWch 
nave  resulted  in  a  stalemate.    Thus  far, 


union  members  have  not  felt  the  impact 
of  the  strike,  but  the  pubhc,  I  repeat,  the 
public,  suffers. 

The  ui-.ion  demands  call  for  a  package 
costing  the  commercial  carriers  far  over 
$100  million,  and  there  is  no  Indication  of 
any  compromise  at  this  time.  What  pur- 
po.se  does  a  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  sen,'e  if  their  recommendations  are 
merely  used  by  the  union  as  a  base  for 
further  negotiations,  and  even  though 
management  expresses  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  recommendations? 

Members  of  Congress  respect  the  right 
to  strike,  collective  bargaining,  and  re- 
dress of  grievances,  but  when  the  wel- 
fare of  the  general  public  Is  thwarted 
indefinitely,  the  undesirable  steps  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  Government  seizure, 
and  so  forth,  again  become  the  subject  of 
serious  discussion. 

It  seems  to  me  the  public-be-damned 
attitude  had  better  give  way  very  shortly 
to  a  settlement,  as  inconvenience  leads  to 
impatience  and  ultimately  Intolerance 
It  is  time  to  get  the  planes  flying  again 
without  further  delay. 


SO-CALLED  DEFENSE  ECONOMY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  issued  a  statement 
this  morning  claiming  that  his  so-called 
defense  economy  program  has  saved  the 
country  $412  billion  in  the  past  year. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  his  press  con- 
ference this  afternoon  he  will  permit 
questions  and  provide  specific  answers  as 
to  just  how  this  alleged  saving  has  t>een 
accomplished. 

Among  other  things.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  hear  him  explain  the  TFX  con- 
tract which  went  to  a  Texas  firm  and 
which  has  yet  to  produce  an  aircraft 
acceptable  both  to  the  Navy  and  to  the 
Air  Force  despite  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  have  been  expended. 

Yes.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Congre.ss  and 
the  public  awaits  a  recital — chapter  and 
verse — of  your  claims  to  these  preten- 
tious savings. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  is  exi>ecting  right  much. 
Has  not  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  heard 
in  the  last  10  days  about  the  "credibility 
gap"  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
its  spokesman's  alleged  statement  of  the 
"right  to  lie."  as  to  matters  of  defense, 
instead  of  using  the  term  "no  comment"? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thoupht  my  statement 
just  made  was  devoted  to  the  question  of 
the  credibility  gap,  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  from  Missouri, 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
making  an  excellent  point.  I  hope  his 
aspirations  are  not  too  much  for  the 
SecretaiT  of  Defense's  press  conference 


this  afternoon  It  will  be  a  great  change 
In  events,  should  it  evolve. 

Mr,  ARENDS,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '■ 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  the  minority 
wliip. 

Mr.  ARENDS,  What  follows  ■will  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  because  in  a  similar  instance  quite 
some  lime  ago  Secretai-y  McNamara,  in 
making  a  statement  of  like  kind,  finally 
followed  it  up  by  sending  out  thousands 
and  tho'asands  of  brochures  throughout 
liie  country  telling  abcut  the  great  sav- 
ings he  had  made.  This,  of  course,  was 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  I  hope  at  this 
time  he  will  not  make  savings  by  spend- 
ing more  money, 

Mr,  GROSS,     I  thank  the  gentleman. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  miiiute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  I  have 
conferred  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  tMr.  Rivers! 
and  the  conference  report  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill  will 
be  the  first  order  of  business  tomorrow, 
followed,  as  previously  armounced,  by  the 
Foreign  Aid  Authorization  Act, 


THE  50TH  BIRTHDAY— NATIONAL 
PARK  SER\TCE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  50th 
birthday  of  the  National  Park  Service 
will  be  celebrated  at  a  golden  anniver- 
sary dinner  here  \n  Washington.  D.C.,  on 
August  25.  This  i-s  the  same  day  that 
the  agency  was  established  as  a  bureau 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  back 
in  1916.  Sponsors  of  the  special  ob.serv- 
ance,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Siatier 
Hilton  Hotel,  are  more  than  20  of  the 
Nation's  foremost  conservation,  scien- 
tific, and  recreation  organizations. 

Many  local  and  regional  events  are 
planned  throughout  1966  to  commemo- 
rate the  Park  Service's  50th  birthday, 
and  the  golden  anniversary  dinner  here 
in  WashinptDn  will  be  the  one  national 
obsenance  whicii  will  unite  them  all. 
The  i-eception  and  dinner  will  be  at- 
tended by  Members  of  Congress,  the  Cab- 
inet, Government  oflacials.  and  conserva- 
tion leaders  and  other  Interested  persons 

Starling  with  Yellowstone  National 
Pai'k,  auihori.''.ed  by  Congi-ess  in  1872. 
and  continuing  to  the  present  through  a 
succession  of  congressional  enactments, 
the  national  park  system  today  comprises 
more  than  230  units,  involving  26.717,000 
acres.  The  system  liicludes  32  national 
parks,    11   national   historical   parks,   81 
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national  monuments.  11  national  mili- 
tary parks,  1  national  memorial  park,  5 
national  battlefields,  4  national  battle- 
field parks,  3  national  battlefield  sites, 
30  national  historic  sites.  19  national 
memorials,  10  national  cemeteries,  6  na- 
tional seashores,  1  national  scenic  river- 
way,  3  national  parkways,  12  national 
recreation  areas,  the  White  House,  and 
the  National  Capital  Parks. 

Our  national  park  system  Is  a  com- 
mendable tribute  to  the  American  people 
In  preserving  a  part  of  our  heritage  for 
all  future  generations. 


DEFENDER  OP  THE  GRAND 
CANYON 

Mr.  SAYliOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  pxjint  In  the  Ricxjrd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  its  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  mar 
the  beauty  of  the  Grand  Canyon  through 
construction  of  Bridge  Canyon  and  Mar- 
ble Csmyon  Dams,  the  Sierra  Club  has 
suddenly  become  the  target  of  a  plncer 
attack  which  I  consider  both  unfair  and 
unreasonable. 

Using  a  new  and  arbitrary  procedure, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  last  month 
warned  the  Sierra  Club  that  ita  present 
tax  status  was  in  Jeopardy  following  the 
club's  publication  of  an  advertisement 
appealing  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  In  its  natural  state. 
While  I  do  not  question  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  right  to  inquire  Into  the 
operations  of  an  organization  enjoying 
tax  exemption  advantages,  the  timing  of 
the  IRS  announcement  would  seem  to  be 
in  extremely  poor  taste,  for  obviously  it 
would  tend  to  discourage  oontributlons 
until  the  club's  status  from  the  IRS  point 
of  view  had  been  ofQcially  determined. 
Furthermore,  the  challenge  by  a  Govern- 
ment agency  would  have  the  effect  of 
casting  a  shadow  of  suspicion  on  an 
organization  that  in  fact  has  a  record  of 
patriotic  service  and  dedication  from  the 
time  of  its  founding  in  1892.  IRS  has 
thus  assumed  a  very  unfortunate  posi- 
tion and  would  seem  to  lend  substance  to 
the  charges  that  the  Nation's  highest 
tax-collecting  authority  Is  being  utilized 
in  retaliation  against  any  individual  or 
group  daring  to  oppose  administration 
objectives. 

The  Sierra  Club  was  also  attacked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall] 
for  sponsoring  what  he  called  dishonest 
and  inflammatory  attacks  against  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project  bill. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
Sierra  Club  has  no  intention  of  succximb- 
ing  to  these  challenges  and  that  It  Is  con- 
tinuing to  fight  against  the  needless  de- 
struction of  the  beauty  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  It  considers  the  Grand  Canyon 
too  important  a  part  of  this  Nation's 
natural  heritage  which  we  hold  in  trust 
not  only  for  our  own  people,  but  for  the 
entire  world,  too  slgnljflcant  a  portion  of 
either  administrative  harassment  of  un- 
supportable  attacks  in  Congreu  or  else- 
where. 


Is  it  fair  to  charge  that  the  Sierra 
Club  is  being  "dishonest  and  Inflamma- 
tory" in  its  opposition  to  the  Grand  Can- 
yon dams?  Let  me  point  out  that  the 
club  has  opposed  the  dams  and  not  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  as 
charged.  It  does  not  now  and  has  at  no 
time  opposed  Arizona's  attempts  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  share  of  Colorado  River  water, 
and  to  suggest  such  motives  obscures  the 
issue  and  distorts  the  club's  position. 

Because  it  believes  that  the  general 
public  would  not  accept  unnecessary  des- 
ecration of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
natural  wonders  If  the  plan  were  given 
wide  circulation,  the  Sierra  Club  has  set 
out  to  present  the  issue  to  as  wide  a  seg- 
ment of  the  population  aa  possible.  The 
club  Is  also  of  the  opinion  that  if  these 
dams  are  authorized  and  the  national 
park  system  violated  In  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, there  will  be  a  diminishing  defense 
against  proposed  dams  in  Glacier.  Yel- 
lowstone, Grand  Teton,  Yosemite,  Kings 
Canyon.  Mammoth  Caves,  and  Big  Bend 
National  Parks.  The  precedent  might 
also  endanger  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment, where  a  decade  ago  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  attempted  to  win  ap- 
proval for  Echo  Park  Dam.  At  that 
time  Congress  replied  to  the  Bureau  that 
the  national  park  system  Is  too  Important 
to  this  Nation  and  its  future  generations 
to  allow  sacrificing  any  of  it  to  unneces- 
sary commercialization. 

Yet  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  the 
temerity  to  return  in  1966  with  plans  for 
another  unnecessary  Invasion  of  the  na- 
tional park  system,  and  I  again  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  reject  its  ugly  proposal. 
The  gentleman  from  Arizona  has  said 
that  "what  is  proposed  here  is  a  modest 
compromise  that  leaves  untouched  the 
great  heart  of  the  canyon."  I  fall  to 
detect  any  signs  of  a  compromise,  un- 
less he  Is  Implying  that  at  one  time  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  proposed  to  take 
over  the  Grand  Canyon  In  Its  entirety. 
My  colleague  speaks  of  the  great  heart 
of  the  canyon  being  untouched,  yet  the 
heart  of  the  canyon  is  in  the  river  and 
along  the  oases  that  line  its  banks.  Un- 
der his  proposal  the  heart  of  the  canyon 
would  be  flooded  out  by  lakes  reaciiing 
up  to  the  rim  of  the  inner  gorge  and 
leaving  barely  a  third  of  the  river  nm- 
nlng  In  the  canyon. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  avers 
that  "the  natural  river  will  remain  un- 
touched" In  this  remaining  one-third, 
yet  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  said  that  with  Marble 
Canyon  Dam  in  full  operation  the  river 
level  in  the  national  park  will  rise  and 
fall  13  feet  every  day.  If  this  Is  the  Bu- 
reau's idea  of  a  natural  river,  I  suspect 
that  It  could  get  a  valid  argument  out  of 
boaters  and  hikers  In  the  canyon.  It  is 
only  surprising  that  the  Bureau  has  not 
proposed  an  Arizona  Passamaquoddy 
project  to  take  advantage  of  this  dally 
tide  which  will  sweep  along  the  canyon's 
bottom,  washing  away  the  living  spaces, 
the  sandbars,  and  the  plants  that  grow 
along  the  river,  thoroughly  ruining  this 
unique  habitat  in  the  process. 

I  further  point  out  to  my  colleague 
that  he  Is  merely  repeating  a  manufac- 
tured myth  In  contending  that  there 
could  be  no  aqueducts  for  Arizona  or 


California  without  the  Grand  Canyon 
dams.  Obviously,  California  already 
has  aqueducts  from  the  Colorswlo,  and 
the  Reclamation  Commissioner  has  re- 
ported that  the  central  Arizona  project 
aqueduct  can  be  built  and  financed  with- 
out either  Marble  or  Bridge  Canyon 
Dams.  There  is  also  no  basis  for  the  al- 
legation that  the  dams  are  necessary  for 
the  financing  of  future  water  imports  or 
desalination  plants.  No  one  today  can 
tell  you  how  much  these  future  projects 
are  going  to  cost,  how  they  are  going  to 
be  paid  for,  or  even  whether  they  will 
ever  be  built. 

If  Arizona  wants  water  delivered  to 
Phoenix  and  Tucson,  then  Arizona 
should  bring  before  the  Congress  a  plan 
which  authorizes  works  to  deliver  that 
volume  of  water  to  which  the  Supreme 
Court  decreed  the  State  is  legally  en- 
titled, rather  than  to  load  down  HJfl. 
4671  with  unnecessary  dams  in  the 
Grand  Canyon,  future  water  imports,  de- 
salination plants,  uneconomic  projects, 
changes  in  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty, 
and  other  items  in  relation  to  our  na- 
tional water  problem. 

My  friend  from  Arizona  has  himself 
established  a  reputation  as  a  conserva- 
tionist, so  it  Is  all  the  more  puzzling  to 
me  why  he  should  not  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  free  the  central  Arizona  project 
legislation  of  the  albatross  of  these  pro- 
posed Grand  Canyon  dsutns.  How  can 
he  expect  to  be  effective  In  futiu-e  plead- 
ing for  the  national  park  system  and  Its 
expansion  when  he  at  this  time  appeals 
for  an  invasion  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
oldest  and  best  known  parks?  I  only 
wish  that  he  would  attempt  to  work  out 
details  so  that  the  canyon  would  be  left 
unimpaired  and  that  the  Colorado  River, 
cutting  down  into  the  ancient  rock, 
might  be  permitted  to  reveal  more  of  the 
earth's  history  while  nourishing  the  liv- 
ing creatures  that  have  established  them- 
selves along  Its  banks  today. 

I  regret  that  my  colleague  has  chosen 
to  accuse  the  Sierra  Club  of  being  dis- 
honest and  Inflammatory.  Certainly  the 
reputation  established  by  the  club  and 
Its  executive  director,  David  Brower, 
will  in  no  way  suffer  from  the  accusa- 
tions, yet  the  remarks  would  better  have 
been  left  unsaid.  For  certain,  the  cause 
of  those  seeking  to  destroy  the  marvels 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  will  not  be  en- 
hanced by  imwarranted  attacks  on  pub- 
lic-spirited organizations  and  individuals 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  this 
great  geologic  and  biological  phenom- 
enon. Nor  will  that  cause  be  aided 
through  attempted  Intimidation  on  the 
part  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  basic  issue  is  whether  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  Its  wondrous  river  are  to  be 
grievously  Impaired  by  a  pair  of  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  dams.  I  trust  that 
my  colleagues  will  Join  in  insisting  that 
the  Grand  Canyon  be  preserved. 


July  11,  1966 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA'HON 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  YotjngbrI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rrcotr 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iiiissouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Morns  Forgash,  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  in  the  transportation  field 
and  president  of  the  United  States 
Freight  Co.,  delivered  an  address  on  the 
need  for  a  Department  of  Transportation 
before  a  congressional  luncheon  in 
Washington  on  June  22,  1966.  His  ad- 
dress follows : 

A  Depabtmint  or  Transportation 
(Oomtnents    by    Morris    Forgash,    prealdent, 

United  States  Freight  Co.,  at  the  Congree- 

slonal  luncheon.  Washington,  D.  C,  June 

22,  19661 

It  Is  a  distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  be 
able  to  discuss  with  this  distinguished  group 
a  subject  which  has  had  top  priority  on  my 
pereonal  agenda  for  quite  a  long  time. 

1  am  sure  that  most  of  you  know  I  enthual- 
tstlcally  support  the  eetabllshment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  My  position 
was  not  arrived  at  recently  and  It  Is  not 
lurrounded  by  caveats  and  reservations.  The 
question  of  establishing  a  Transportation 
ijepartment  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
Kudles  I  directed  one  of  them  in  the  1950'b 
u  Chalnnan  of  a  Panel  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Council,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
We  have  made  the  results  of  that  study, 
which  culminated  In  an  almost  unanlmovis 
recommendation  for  a  Department  of  TYans- 
portatlon.  available  to  your  Committees. 

You  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  have  heard 
a  Srreat  deal  of  testimony  on  this  subject  In 
recent  weeks.  I  am  sure  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  repetition,  and  I  Imagine  some  of 
you  are  wondering  whether  there  Is  anything 
new  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  Per- 
liaps  there  is  nothing  I  can  add  to  what  has 
been  said  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  vari- 
ous speclflc  provisions  of  the  pending  bills, 
but  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  of  my  views 
with  respect  to  the  perspective  In  which  I 
think  this  subject  shoxild  be  evaluated. 

It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  only  wise 
ana  responsible  approach  to  the  question 
confronting  your  Committees  and  the  Con- 
gress Is  first  to  determine  whether  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Dep.irtment  of  T1-ansportat!on 
is  sound.  In  principle,  and  wise  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  and.  IT  It  1b  so  determined, 
then  to  establish  a  Department  even  If  It 
does  not  Include  all  of  the  activities  which  It 
niiT  or  should  ultlm.itely  embrace.  You  may 
call  this  a  "half  a  loaf  Is  better  than  none" 
attitude,  and  perhaps  It  Is.  but  In  view  of  the 
desperate  need  for  getting  organized  and  get- 
ting some  action  In  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion. I  would  say  we  had  better  at  le-ost  get 
st4rt«l  before  It  Is  too  late. 

I  think  there  Is  significance  In  the  fact  that 
f).  all  the  numerous  witnesses  who  have  testi- 
fied on  the  subject  they  supported  the  prin- 
ciple—the Idea-^  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation almost  to  a  man.  Indeed.  If  we  re- 
flect for  a  moment  I  think  we  must  all  con- 
clude that  we  will  have  a  Department  to 
bring  together  the  widely  dispersed  but  In- 
creasingly important  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  transportation  sooner  or  later. 
As  I  said  shortly  after  the  President  sub- 
■nltted  the  current  proposal.  It  Is  mv  firm 
conviction  that  the  tide  of  history  has  al- 
reddy  swept  u.s  past  the  point  of  decision 
whether  there  should  be  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  left  us  only  the  ques- 
tions of  u-hPTi  and  lohat  kind. 

I  say  with  the  utmost  respect,  that  the 
time  to  act  is  now— during  the  89th  Con- 
gress—while the  record  Is  fresh  and  while  the 
i^ues  are  clearly  fixed  In  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  are  concerned  with  transporta- 
j  °f J^^l  'ransportatlon's  goals  and  problems. 
"  the  obligation  Is  handed  over  to  the  90th 


Congress,  when  It  convenes  next  year,  the 
opportunity  may  be  lost  because  when  Issues, 
even  of  the  greatest  Importance,  are  allowed 
to  drag  along  they  lose  their  urgency. 

Indeed,  I  think  the  89th  Congress  has  In- 
herited an  Issue  that  should  have  been  re- 
solved a  long  time  ago.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. It  was  in  the  43rd  Congress.  In  1874. 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Grant,  that  the  first  bill  to  establish  a  cen- 
tralized transport  bureau  or  department  was 
Introduced.  And  every  few  years  since  that 
time  the  legislation  has  been  dusted  off  and 
updated  and  introduced  again.  Congress 
acts,  of  course.  In  response  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  the  people  have  never  been  suflS- 
clently  fired  with  the  need  for  action.  That 
has  not  been  for  want  of  study.  1  remember 
the  Hoover  Commission  reports;  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  Transport  study;  the  Sawyer 
report;  the  ESsenhower  proposal;  and  the 
Doyle  report,  all  of  which,  plus  others, 
strongly  advocated  and  clearly  documented 
the  reasons  for  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. But  all  of  these  recommendations  were 
lost  for  want  of  leadership  and  public 
enthusiasm.  I  hope  there  will  not  be  a 
repetition  of  that  etory  today. 

I  fully  realize  that  even  among  some  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  present  proposal 
there  Is  a  considerable  disagreement  with 
respect  to  certain  of  Its  features.  There  Is 
disagreement  both  with  respect  to  what  the 
proposal  does  and  what  It  does  not  do.  1  am 
confident  that  some  of  the  members  of  your 
Committees  have  reservations  about  some  of 
the  features  of  the  bills.  Some  of  the  dis- 
agreement that  has  come  to  my  attention 
seems  to  revolve  around  the  use  of  words 
and  I  believe  It  can  be  removed  by  clarifica- 
tion. In  my  opinion  the  one  cardinal  thing 
that  has  to  be  borne  In  mind  Is  that  a  clear 
line  of  demarcation  must  be  drawn  between 
executive  functions — promotional,  opera- 
tional, research,  and  the  like — and  regulatory 
functions  which  are  the  prerogative  of  Con- 
gress. We  had  some  reservations  on  that 
score  and  we  submitted  some  simple  lan- 
guage changes  for  your  consideration. 
Beyond  that,  the  other  questions  of  cover- 
age   become   a    matter   of   Judgment. 

The  question  of  whether  all  safety  func- 
tions should  be  transferred  to  the  new  De- 
partment Is  the  subject  of  conflicting  views. 
It  seems  to  me  that  logic  is  on  the  side  of 
those  who  advocate  centralized  resjKinsl- 
blltty  and  authority  In  this  critically  Im- 
portant field.  Surely  there  Is  complete  agree- 
ment that  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
most  desirable  features  of  the  legislation  Is 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
which  it  would  create.  I  have  not  heard  aJiy 
reasons  which  are  convincing  to  me  why  all 
other  safety  matters  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department.  However,  our  In- 
dustry has  not  made  any  recomjnendatlons 
one  way  or  the  other  because  we  think  Con- 
gress is  more  interested  In  hearing  from  the 
people  who  are  directly  and  more  impor- 
tantly Involved. 

A  great  deal  of  apprehension  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  Section  7  which  provides  for 
the  development  of  transportation  Invest- 
ment standards.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  argtiments,  pro  and  con. 
I  am  not  going  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  Issues  Involved  In  Section  7, 
but  I  pose  one  question:  Would  there  still 
be  valid  reasons  for  establishing  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  If  Section  7  were 
omitted  from  the  legislation?  I  submit  that 
there  would. 

The  Important  thing.  I  believe,  Is  to  keep 
clearly  in  mind  the  mam  goals  to  be  achieved 
by  a  transport  department  I  would  list 
among  them  the  more  effective  management 
of  transportation  functions  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch;  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  coordinated  Executive  policies 
In  transportation;  the  coordination  and 
more  effective  carrying  out  of  Government 


transport  programs;  and  finally — and  most 
Imjxirtani — the  research,  study,  and  plan- 
ning necessary  to  tailor  transportation  to 
the  needs  of  a  growing  America 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  research  and 
planning  functions  would,  in  themselves. 
Justify  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  it  was  more  important  to  look  to  the 
future  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
Country,  from  both  an  economic  and  mili- 
tary standpoint,  and  to  start  planning  to 
make  transportation  resp>onslve  and  ade- 
quate to  those  needs.  Magnificent  though 
the  p)erformance  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem has  been  In  the  past,  we  are  confronted 
with  problems  for  which  there  is  no  prece- 
dent In  history 

The  population  explosion  alone  wlU  Impose 
burdens  on  tomorrow's  transport  system 
which  simply  stagger  the  imagination  By 
the  most  conservative  of  estmaates  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  will  exceed  300 
million  by  the  year  2000 — and  that  Is  not  in 
the  dim  and  distant  future — it  u  only  34 
years  from  now.  And  we  must  plan  to  live 
In  a  world  which  is  growing  In  population  at 
an  even  faster  pace.  Throughout  all  the 
centtxrles  that  man  occupied  the  earth,  the 
population  of  the  world  had  reached  only 
1.5  billion  at  the  beginning  of  this  century — 
and  then  the  population  doubled  In  just  66 
years. 

Our  cities,  of  course,  are  increasing  In  pop- 
ulation at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  the  Coun- 
try as  a  whole.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
urban  population  will  at  least  double  by  the 
end  of  the  centtiry.  How  in  the  world  will 
people  be  moved?  And  while  the  population 
Is  centralizing  Industry  Is  decentralizing, 
compounding  the  transport  problem.  Trans- 
portation Is  simply  having  to  accommodate 
Itself,  as  best  It  can,  to  the  changing  con- 
ditions, but  there  Is  no  overall  planning,  no 
charting  of  future  courses,  no  authoritative 
direction. 

What  kind  of  a  transportation  plant  mtist 
we  have  to  accommodate  the  population  and 
the  economy  which  we  may  anticipate  In 
the  year  2000?  Must  we  stack  highways  on 
top  of  each  other,  or  will  they  go  under- 
ground? Will  solids  be  moved  through 
pipelines?  When  will  the  airlines  reach  a 
saturation  point  and  what  will  we  do  about 
it?  Would  we  be  wise  now  to  start  planning 
more  high-speed  rail  service? 

It  is  pretty  late  in  the  day  for  us  to  get 
started  on  finding  the  answers  to  these  and 
other  questions.  What  planning  there  U 
being  done  today  is  Just  as  segmentized  as 
the  patchwork  of  bureaus  and  agencies  which 
we  have  set  up  to  haxidle  various  phases  of 
the  transportation  situation.  When  he  wa« 
testifying  the  other  day  before  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee  former 
Federal  Aviation  Administrator  Halaby  put 
the  matter  very  succinctly.    Mr.  Halaby' said: 

".  .  .  very  few  people  want  to  go  from 
airport  to  airport — they  want  to  go  from  a 
door  to  a  door.  Now,  the  Dvilles,  Friendship, 
and  Washington  National  situation,  indicates 
what  is  wrong.  That  Is,  nobody  has  planned 
the  whole  transportation  system.  Nobody  Is 
trying  to  get  Mr.  RiBicorr  from  Hartford  to 
his  desk.  Each  of  us  Is  trying  to  get  Mr. 
RiBioorr  through  some  section  of  the  trip." 

And  so  it  is  in  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty. Not  enough  attention  has  been  given 
to  ihe  problem  of  getting  goods  ail  the  way 
through  from  the  8hlpp>eT'6  door  to  the  re- 
ceiver's platform,  wherever  they  may  be 
located. 

If  the  p)opulatlon  continues  to  expand  and 
the  economy  c-ontlnuee  to  grow  at  the  current 
rate  transportation  will  have  to  at  least  dou- 
ble its  capacity  and  Its  facilities  in  the  next 
20  years.  Can  we  afford  to  let  the  plant  Just 
grow,  Uke  Topsy,  or  should  we  start  tomorrow 
to  construct  a  sensible  plan? 

I  need  not  point  out  the  terrible  urgency 
of  planiUng  for  the  kind  of  transpon  sywtetn 
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and  the  kind  of  mobility  on  a  worldwide 
?cale  which  we  need  and  must  have  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  and  for  the  support 
of  our  armed  forces  wherever  they  have  occa- 
sion to  be.  Weaknesses  have  come  to  light 
In  our  privately  owned  transportation  system 
in  connection  with  the  supply  problem  In 
Viet  Nam.  There  should  be  some  centralized 
awareness  of  these  matt.ers  and  steps  should 
be  uilcen  to  correct  tbe  deficiencies. 

And  we  should  not  forget  that  If  our 
planning  falLs  to  include  Siifety  we  can  an- 
ticipate that  the  population  will  not  grow 
quite  &s  rapidly  as  the  trends  Indicate.  We 
will  Iclll  off  large  numbers  of  our  people  by 
the  JuggernauM  which  we  build  In  the  name 
of  progress. 

The  burden  of  my  remarks  Is  simply  this: 
If  we  agree  that  we  need  and  ultimately 
must  have  a  Department  of  Transportation. 
let  i  get  started!  The  condltlona  which 
point  to  the  need  of  a  Department  will  not 
Improve  by  next  year — they  will  be  worse. 

If  there  Is  serious  doubt  about  the  wisdom 
of  transferring  some  of  the  functions  that 
are  proposed  to  be  tran.sferred  by  the  bills, 
or  about  some  of  the  powers  and  duties 
which  shotild  be  conferred  on  the  Secretary, 
then  I  s;iy  let  ti.s  establish  the  Depsirtment 
and  transfer  tho^e  functions  about  which 
there  Is  no  serious  question.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  will  not  be  Idle  if  he  does 
not  Initially  have  all  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponslblUtlee  which  the  bills  provide  for.  He 
will  have  a  monumental  organlsitlonal  job 
which  will  keep  him  busy  for  quite  a  while. 
And  he  will  have  more  than  enough  to  do  If 
he  get*  his  repearrh  and  development  plans 
off  of  the  drawing  board. 

If  a  Department  Is  created  we  will  learn  as 
we  go  along  Some  of  the  disagreement 
about  certjiln  of  the  proposed  transfers  rests. 
In  mv  Opinion,  on  a  fear  of  the  unknown  and 
a  reluctance  to  change  a  system  that  la 
muddling  along.  Time,  experience,  and 
demonstrated  effectiveness  may  remove  some 
of  tho«e  fears. 

To  plan  for  a  transp)ortatlon  system  ade- 
quate to  the  future  needs  of  a  growing  and 
dynajnic  America  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
a  Department  of  Transportation  be  estab- 
lished this  year,  by  tills  Congress. 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr  CuRnsl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  Sneaker,  the  news 
media  in  recent  weeks  have  been  filled 
with  hints  and  .sua"-ze.stlons  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  planning  to  scrap  Its  long- 
.•itandlng  policy  of  nonrecognltion  of 
Communist  Cliina  and  opposition  to  Red 
Chinese  membership  In  Uic  United  Na- 
tions. It  i.s  distressing  to  see  that  no 
mention  is  made  in  the.se  columns  and 
"in-depth  article.s"  of  the  statements  of 
our  Secretary  of  State  the  President,  and 
other  hlch  officials  of  our  Government 
which  are  exactly  tri  the  cnntrarj'. 

These  broad  hints  and  rumors  in  the 
newspapers,  -.vhicli  are  portrayed  as  fact, 
create  considerable  confusion  In  the 
mind  of  the  averaee  citizen.  He  Is  not  In 
a  position  to  judge  accurately  the  truth 
of  these  assertatlons  and  thus  is  con- 


cerned over  the  implications  of  this  al- 
leged about-face  in  our  policy  toward 
Red  China. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  in  his 
statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Far  East  and  the  Pacific  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  March 
16.  1966,  made  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  stands  firmly  behind  its  commit- 
ments to  the  Republic  of  China — Tai- 
wan— and  opposes  admission  of  Commu- 
nist China  to  the  United  Nations  under 
present  conditloiis.  Before  the  American 
public  becomes  thoroughly  misled  by 
these  su.srgestive  newspaper  reports,  it 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  read  and 
study  these  remarks  of  Secretary  Rusk. 
The  Secretary's  comments  reflect  the  of- 
ficial position  of  the  United  States  in  this 
matter  and  thus  should  be  given  more 
credibility  than  the  unsupported  state- 
ments of  a  few  journalistic  experts.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  placing  in  the  Record 
today  the  full  text  of  Secretary  Rusks 
statement.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  American  citizen  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  this  important 
statement  which  is  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  news  media,  but  which  contains  the 
essential  elements  of  our  China  policies. 

The  clear  fact  which  Is  overlooked  In 
the  recent  newspaper  accounts  Is  that 
the  aggressive  attitude  of  Communist 
China  and  its  refusal  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciples of  International  law  has  not  sub- 
sided In  the  years  since  1949.  On  the 
contrary,  this  aggression  has  made  itself 
manifest  more  strongly  in  Vietnam  than 
In  any  time  since  the  Korean  war.  To- 
day, as  in  1950-5.3,  our  young  men  are 
dying  in  a  far  off  land  becau.se  of  the 
Insatiable  desire  of  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese for  world  domination.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  understandable  that  we 
should  maintain  our  firm  opposition  to 
the  admission  of  this  la\vle.ss  aggressor 
to  the  United  Nations.  Our  late  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  Adlal 
Stevenson,  stated  succinctly  the  situa- 
tion in  a  speech  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  December  1961,  when  he  said; 

The  authorities  who  have  carried  out  those 
aggressive  actions,  who  have  for  12  years 
been  In  continuous  and  violent  defiance  of 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  General  .Vssemb'.v  .ind 
deaf  to  the  restraining  pleas  of  law-abiding 
members — the.se  same  warlike  authorities 
claim  the  right  to  cx-cupy  the  seat  of  China 
here,  and  demand  that  we  eject  from  the 
United  Nations  the  representatives  of  the 
Republic  of  China  •  •  •.  This  Is  the  reahty 
of  the  proposal  before  us:  to  violate  our  own 
charter  to  make  room  for  a  regime  whoee 
creed  and  art'ons  .iTf-  dlrimetrlcally  opposed 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  tJ  N.  Charter. 

Ambasvsador  Stevenson's  words  are  as 
true  today  as  they  were  then,  as  Secre- 
tary Rusk  makrs  clear  in  his  remarks 
If  our  news  media  were  to  make  these 
arguments  by  our  most  distinguished  for- 
eign policy  spokesman  as  available  to  the 
public  as  it  does  the  conjecturi^s  of  the 
self-apnointed  experts,  then  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Congress  would  have  to  go  once 
again  through  the  strange  procechire  of 
.saying,  for  the  21st  time,  that  the  facts 
and      arguments     are     overwhelmingly 


against  the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations. 

United   States   Policy   Toward   CouMtrNisr 
China 

1  Statement  by  Secretary  Ra^.k  '  i 
Mr  Chairman,  during  the  last  month  and 
a  half  this  distinguished  conimittee  and  lt» 
corresponding  members  In  the  other  Houm 
have  heard  testimony  on  Communl.st  China 
from  a  number  of  prominent  scholars  and 
distinguished  exiiert.  on  Asia, 

I  welcome  these  hearings.  For  Commu- 
nist China's  policies  and  intpntlr.n.';.  in  ai; 
their  aspects,  need  to  be  examined— and  re- 
examined continually. 

CHINA  specialists  in  government 
The  Department  of  State  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  do  collect,  study,  and 
analysre  continually  with  the  greatest  care 
all  the  Information  obtainable  on  Commtmlst 
China  In  order  to  make-  -and.  when  the  facts 
warrant,  revise — judgments  of  Pplping's  In- 
tentions and  objectives.  Highly  trained 
Chinese-language  officers  here  In  Washington 
and  overseas — men  who  .spcciali??  in  Chines* 
history  and  communism — are  w  irking  full 
time  analysing  and  appraLsine  Peiplng's 
moves.  Numerous  private  scholars,  some  of 
whom  have  api:)eared  before  this  comml.te* 
In  recent  weeks,  are  consulted  hv  the  Depart- 
ment of  state.  And  there  are.  of  course 
many  specialists  on  Communwt  China  Ic 
other  agencies  of  the  Government.  These 
capable  individuals — In  rtnd  out  of  Govern- 
ment— Bsstematlcally  Interchange  and  cross- 
check 'heir  analyses  and  estimates  to  provide 
what  I  believe  Is  the  most  complete  and  moit 
accurate  picture  of  Communist  China,  Itj 
leaders,  and  Its  policies,  avallnble  to  any  non- 
Communist  government  In  the  world. 

THREE  CAVEATS 

Before  going  further,  I  would  Uke  to  enter 
three  caveats ■ 

First,  the  expert'  do  not  always  agree, 
especially  In  their  estimates  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist Intentions, 

Second,  the  leaders  we  are  discussing  are 
both  Chinese  and  Communist  Some  of  their 
words  and  acts  can  perhaps  be  best  under- 
stood In  terms  of  Chinese  background- 
Chinese  traits  or  historic  Chinese  ambi- 
tions. Others  can  perhaps  be  better  under- 
stood In  terms  of  their  beliefs  and  ambltloM 
as  Communists.  They  are  deeply  commit- 
ted to  a  body  of  Communist  doctrine  devel- 
oped by  Mao  Tse-tung,  Still  other  wordi 
and  acts  may  be  consistent  with  both  the 
Chinese  and  doctrinaire  Communist  factor* 

We  have  faced  a  similar  problem  over  the 
v?ars  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  leadership 
Some  of  their  words  and  acts  could  be  ex- 
plained chiefly  In  terms  of  historic  Russian 
Imperial  ambitions  nr  Russian  traits  or 
practices.  Others  have  been  clearly  attrib- 
utable to  Maxlst-Lenlnlst  doctrine,  or  to 
Int^rp-etations  of  that  dix-trlne  by  Stalin 
and  more  recent  leaders  Some  sovietologist* 
put  more  emphasis  on  the  traditional  na- 
tionalist or  imperial  factors,  others  put  more 
on  the  Marxist-Leninist  factors  There  Is  no 
way  to  determine  the  exact  weight  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  each  of  these  two  in- 
fluences. 

Likewise,  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
agreement over  the  respective  dimensions 
of  the  two  streams  of  influence:  Chlneee 
and  Marxlst-Lenlnlst-Maoist.  Over  the 
years  some  of  the  experts  on  China  may  not 
have  appreciated  adequately  Marxi.st-I>enin- 
iRt-Maolst  doctrine.     Likewise,  some  of  -be 
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piperts  on  Chinese  Communist  doctrine  may 
tj^d  to  underestimate  the  Chinese  factors 
It.  the  behavior  and  Intentions  of  the  Pelplng 

regime. 

The  third  caveat  Is  this:  Predicting  what 
the  Chinese  Communists  will  do  next  may 
be  even  more  hazardous  than  usual  at  this 
mnfture  They  themselves  appear  to  be 
«king  Btock.  We  know  that  some  high- 
level  t.'xik'?  have  been  going  on  and  th.at  they 
have  called  some  of  their  ambas&;;dors  back 
for  consultation. 

CHINESE    COMMrNIST    SETBACKS 

We  know — the  whole  world  knows — that 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  suffered  some 
severe  setbacks  iiuernatlonally  during  the 
psst  14  months.  They  were  unable  to  per- 
suade  il.e  Afro-As!an.s  t<^  accept  their  sub- 
stantive views  on  the  Second  Bandung  Con- 
Jereii'-f  They  have  found  themselves  In 
difficulty  In  several  African  countJles. 
Their  diplomatic  missions  have  been  cx- 
pei'.etl  from  Burundi,  Dahomey,  and  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  Their  technicians 
riive  been  expelled  from  Ghana.  The  Gov- 
ernments of  Kenya  and  Tunisia  have  warned 
them  against  promoting  revolution  In 
Africa 

During  the  fighting  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  the  Chinese  Communists  marched 
up  hill  and  down  again.  They  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  T.iohkent  ugreenieut  and 
the  steps  taken  In  accord  with  It  They  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  agreement  between 
Japan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  which  was 
raiLled  by  both  couiitrles.  Tlicy  have  suf- 
.'ered  a  major  setback  In  Indonesia — the  In- 
donesian Communist  Party  has  been  decl- 
auled. 

Generally.  In  their  struggle  with  Moscow 
for  leadership  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment, the  Chinese  Communists  appear  to 
have  lost  ground.  Even  their  relations  with 
Castro's  Cuba  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  mud- 
slinglng. 

And.  probably  most  Important  of  all.  Pel- 
ping  sees  the  power  of  the  United  States  com- 
mitted In  Southeast  Asia  to  repel  an  aggres- 
sion supported — and  actively  promoted — by 
Pelplng 

Will  the  Chinese  Communist  reaction  to 
lU  these  setbacks  be  a  wild  lashing  out?  Or 
»1U  it  be  a  sober  decision  to  draw  back  and 
even  to  move  toward  peaceful  coexistence? 

We  of  course,  hope  it  will  be  the  latter. 
But  we  cannot  be  sure  what  Pelplng  Intends 
to  do  We  do  not  expect  the  worst  but  we 
must  be  prepared  for  It. 

OfR  RELATIONS   WITH   PEIPING 

I  Win  not  try  here  today  to  review  In  de- 
tail the  record  of  our  relations  with  the  Pel- 
plng regime.  In  the  months  after  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  takeover  in  194S  we  watched 
to  see  whether  the  initial  demonstration  of 
Intense  hostility  toward  the  United  States 
and  toward  Americans  who  were  still  resident 
in  China  was  momentary,  or  reflected  a  basic 
Peiping  policy.  Then  came  the  aggression 
against  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  which,  at 
a  second  st^ge.  the  Chinese  Communists 
committed  large  forces,  thtis  coming  into 
direct  conflict  with  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States, 

We  have  .searched  year  after  year  for  some 
»lgn  that  Communist  China  was  ready  to 
renounce  the  use  of  force  to  resolve  dis- 
putes Wc  have  also  searched  for  some  In- 
aicatlon  that  It  was  readv  to  abandon  Its 
premise  that  the  United  States  is  its  prime 
enemy 

The  Chinese  Communist  attitudes  and  ac- 
tions have  been  hostile  and  rigid.  But  a 
democracy,  such  as  ours,  does  not  accept 
f^idlty.  It  seeks  solution*  to  problems, 
wwever  Intractable  they  may  seem. 

SINO-CNrTED     STATES      AMBASSADORIAL     TALKS 

^e  have  discussed  various  problems  with 
"le   Chinese    Communists    at    international 
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conferences  such  as  the  Geneva  conferences 
of  1954  and  1962 

In  1955  we  began  with  them  a  series  of 
bilateral  conversations  at  the  level  of  am- 
bassadors, first  m  Geneva  and  later  In 
Warsaw.  It  was  our  hope  that  by  direct, 
systematic  communication  we  might  be  able 
to  reduce  the  sharpness  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween us.  There  now  have  been  129  of  these 
meetings,  the  latest  of  which  took  place  in 
Warsaw  today. 

These  exchanges  have  ranged  widely,  cov- 
ering many  subjects  aCecting  our  two  coun- 
tries. At  first  there  was  a  little  progress  In 
dealing  with  small  specific  issues,  such  as 
the  release  of  Americans  being  held  In  Com- 
munist China.  Although  an  understanding 
was  reached  In  this  limited  area.  Peiping 
refiised  to  fulfill  its  commitment  to  release 
all  the  Americans. 

I  think  It  Is  accurate  to  say  that  no  other 
non-Communist  nation  has  had  such  ex- 
tensive conversations  with  the  Peiping  re- 
gime as  we  have  had.  The  prob'cm  is  not 
lack  of  contact  between  Pelplng  and  Wash- 
ington. It  is  what,  with  contact,  the  Pel- 
plng regime  itself  says  and  does. 

Although  they  have  produced  almost  no 
tangible  results,  these  conversations  have 
served  and  still  serve  useful  purposes.  They 
permit  us  to  clarify  the  numerous  points 
of  difference  between  us.  They  enable  us  to 
communicate  In  private  during  periods  of 
crisis.  They  provide  an  opening  through 
which,  hopefully,  light  might  one  day  pene- 
trate. But  the  talks  have,  so  far,  given  no 
evidence  of  a  shift  or  easing  in  Peiplng's 
hostility  toward  the  United  States  and  Its 
bellicose  doctrines  of  world  revolution.  In- 
deed, the  Chinese  Communists  have  con- 
sistently demanded,  privately  as  well  as  pub- 
licly, that  we  let  them  have  Taiwan  And 
when  we  say  that  we  will  not  abandon  the 
12  or  13  million  people  on  Taiwan,  against 
their  will,  they  say  that,  tuitll  we  change 
our  minds  about  that,  no  improvement  In 
relations  is  possible. 

Today  we  and  Peiping  are  as  far  apart  on 
matters  of  fundamental  policy  as  we  were 
17  years  ago. 

THE    BASIC   ISSUES 

In  assessing  Peiplng's  policies  and  actions, 
and  the  problems  they  present  to  American 
foreign  policy  and  to  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world,  we  must  ask  ourselves  certain  key 
questions: 

What  does  Pelplng  want,  and  how  does  it 
pursue  Its  objectives? 

How  successful  has  it  been,  and  how  suc- 
cessful is  it  likely  to  be  In  the  future? 

Is  It  on  a  collision  course  with  the  United 
States? 

What  are  the  prospects  for  change  in  Its 
policies? 

What  policies  should  the  United  States 
adopt,  or  work  toward,  in  dealing  ■with  Com- 
munist China? 

WHAT    DOES    PEIPINfi    WANT? 

First  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  seek 
to  bring  China  on  tlie  world  stage  as  a  great 
power.  They  hold  that  China's  history,  size, 
and  geographic  position  entitle  it  to  great- 
power  status.  They  seek  to  overcome  the 
humUiatlon  of  150  years  of  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  jjolltical  domination  by  outside 
powers. 

Our  concern  is  with  the  way  they  are  pur- 
suing their  quest  for  power  and  Influence  in 
the  world  And  It  is  not  only  our  concern 
but  that  of  many  other  countries,  including 
In  recent  years  the  Soviet  Union. 

Peiping  is  aware  that  It  still  lacks  many 
of  the  attributes  of  great-power  status,  and 
it  chafes  bitterly  under  this  realization. 

ARMING    TO    BECOME    A    "GREAT    POW^KR" 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  determined 
to  rectify  this  situation  They  already  have 
one  of  the  largest  armies  In  the  world.     They 


are  now  developing  nuclear  weapons  and 
missile  delivery  systems  They  are  pouring 
a  disproportionately  large  proportion  of  their 
industrial  and  scientific  effort  Into  military 
and  military-related  fields. 

What  is  all  this  military  power  for?  Some 
believe  it  to  be  for  defen.sive  purposes  alone; 

To  erect  a  token  "deterrent"  nuclear 
capability  against  the  United  States  or  the 
U  S  S  R,: 

To  demonstrate  symbolically  that  "Chins 
must  be  reckoned  with". 

To  react  to  an  imaginary,  almoet  path- 
ological, notion  that  the  Unlt«l  States  and 
other  countries  around  its  tx>rders  are  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  to  invade  mainland 
China  and  destroy  the  Peiping  regime 

But  such  weapons  need  not  serve  «  defen- 
sive role.  They  can  be  used  dL-ectly  by 
Pelplng  to  try  to  intimidate  Its  neighbors. 
or  in  efforts  to  blackmail  Asian  countries  into 
breaking  defeiise  alliances  with  the  United 
States,  or  in  an  attempt  to  c-eate  a  nuclear 
"balance  "  In  Asia  in  which  Peiplng's  poten- 
tially almost  unlimited  conventional  forces 
might  be  used  v.-lth  increased  effect 

"These  weapons  can  ultimately  be  employed 
to  attack  Peiplng's  Asian  neiphbors  and.  in 
time,  even  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  would  be  mad  and  suicidal. 
a«  Peiping  must  know,  despite  cavalier  state- 
ments that  mainland  Cr.lna  can  siUTive 
nuclear  war.  Nevertheless,  a  potential  nu- 
clear capability  on  top  of  enormous  conven- 
tional forces,  represents  a  new  factor  in  the 
equilibrium  of  power  m  Asu-i  that  this  coun- 
try and  its  friends  and  allies  cannot  ignore. 

Peiplng's  use  of  power  Is  closely  related  to 
what  I  believe  are  Its  second  and  tturd  ob- 
Jectlvee;  dominance  within  Asia  and  leader- 
snip  of  the  Communi.'-t  world  revolution, 
employing  Maoist  tacUcs.  Pelplng  is  striv- 
ing to'  restore  traditional  Clilnese  Influence 
or  dominance  in  South,  Southeast,  and  East 
Asia.  Its  concept  of  influence  is  exclusive. 
Foreign  Minister  Ch'en  Yl  reportedly  told 
Prince  Sihanouk  recehtly  that  his  country's 
■friendship"  with  Cambodia  would  be  Incom- 
patible with  Cambodian  ties  with  the  Undted 
States.  Pelplng  has  tried  to  alienate  North 
Vlet-Nam  and  North  Korea  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  has  had  uneven  success  in  such 
maneuvers  But  it  has  not  abandoned  this 
objective.  Where  Peiping  Is  present  it  seeks 
to  exclude  all  others.  And  this  is  not  only 
true  in  its  relations  with  its  neighbors  but 
in  the  Communist  world  a«  well. 

DIRECT    AGGRESSION 

Pelplng  has  not  refrained  from  the  u*e  of 
force  to  pursue  Its  objectives  Following 
Korea,  there  were  Tibet  and  the  attacks  on 
the  offshore  islands  in  the  Taiwan  Straits 
There  have  been  the  attacks  on  India.  It  is 
true  that,  since  Korea.  Peiping  has  moved 
only  against  weaker  foes  and  has  careftilly 
avoided  situations  which  naight  bring  It  face 
to  face  vrtth  the  United  States  It  has 
probed  for  weaknesses  around  Its  frontier  but 
drawn  back  when  the  possibility  of  a  wider 
conflict  loomed 

While  the  nLiselve  and  direct  use  of 
Chinese  Communist  troops  in  overt  aggres- 
sion cannot  be  ruled  ovit.  Peiplng's  behavior 
up  to  now  suggests  It  would  approach  any 
such  decision  wnth  caution. 

If  the  cofits  and  risks  of  a  greater  use  of 
force  were  reduced  by.  for  example,  our  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  from  the  region  Peiping 
might  well  feel  freer  to  use  its  power  to  In- 
timidate or  overwhelm  a  recalcitrant  op- 
ponent or  to  aid  directly  Insurgent  forces. 

MAO'S     DOCTRINE    OF    WORLD    REVOLLTION 

As  I  have  said,  the  Chinese  Com.munlst 
leaders  are  dedicated  to  a  fanatical  and  bel- 
licose Manclst-Leninist-Manist  doctrine  of 
world  revolution.  Last  fall.  Un  Plao,  the 
Chinese  Communist  Minister  of  Defenfe,  re- 
capitulated in  a  long  article  Peipln^'e  strat- 
egy   of    violence    for    achieving    Communist 
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domination  of  the  world.  This  strategy  In- 
volves the  mobilization  of  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  ■world— which  the  Chinese 
Communist*  ootnpjare  to  the  "rural  areas" — 
against  the  Industrialized  or  "urban"  areas. 
It  Involves  the  relentless  prosecution  of 
what  they  call  "peoples  wars."  The  final 
stage  of  all  this  violence  Is  to  be  what  they 
franJUy   describe   as    "wars   of   annihilation." 

It  Is  true  that  this  doctrine  calls  for  revo- 
lution by  the  natives  of  each  country.  In 
that  sense  It  m<iy  be  considered  a  "do-it- 
yourself  kit."  But  Pelping  Is  prepared  to 
train  and  Indoctrinate  the  leaders  of  these 
revolutions  and  u>  support  them  with  funds, 
arms,  and  propaganda,  as  well  as  politically. 
It  Is  even  prepared  to  manufacture  these 
revolutionary  movements  out  of  whole 
cloth. 

Pelping  has  encouraged  and  assisted — with 
arms  and  other  means — the  aggressions  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communists  In  Laos 
and  against  South  Vlet-Nam.  It  has  publicly 
declared  Its  support  for  so-called  national 
liberation  forces  in  Thailand,  and  there  are 
already  terrorist  attacks  In  the  remote  rural 
areas  of  northeast  Thailand.  There  Is  talk 
In  Pelping  that  Malaysia  Is  next  on  the  list. 
The  basic  tactics  of  these  "wars  of  liberation" 
have  been  set  forth  by  Mao  and  his  disciples. 
Including  General  Olap,  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  Minister  of  Defense. 
They  progress  from  the  undermining  of  In- 
dependent governments  and  the  economic 
and  social  fabrics  of  society  by  twTor  and 
assassination,  through  guerrilla  warfare,  to 
large-scale  military  action. 

Pelping  has  sought  to  promote  Conimu- 
nlst  coups  and  "wars  of  liberation"  eigalnst 
Independent  governments  In  Africa  and  Latin 
America  as  well  as  In  Asia. 

WORDS   vnuitrs   actions 

Some  say  we  should  Ignore  what  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  leaders  say  and  Judge  them 
only  by  what  they  do.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  been  more  cautious  In  action  than  In 
words — more  cautious  In  what  they  do  them- 
selves than  In  what  they  have  urged  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do.  Undoubtedly,  they  rec- 
ognize that  their  power  la  limited.  They 
have  shown.  In  many  ways,  that  they  have 
a  healthy  respect  for  the  power  of  the  United 
States. 

But  It  does  not  follow  that  we  should  dis- 
regard the  intentions  and  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture which  they  have  proclaimed.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  repeat  the  catastrophic  miscal- 
culation that  so  many  people  made  about 
the  ambitions  of  HlUer — end  that  many  have 
made  at  various  times  in  appraising  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Soviet  leaders. 

I  have  noted  criticism  of  the  so-called 
analogy  between  Hitler  and  Mao  Tse-tung. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  Important  dif- 
ferences Between  these  two  and  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  have  exercised  power. 
The  seizure  of  Manchuria  by  Japanese  mlll- 
tarlBts,  of  Ethiopia  by  Mussolini,  and  of  the 
Rhlneland,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  by 
Hitler,  were  latx>ratory  experiments  In  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  aggression.  How 
to  deal  with  the  phenomenon  of  aggreeslon 
was  the  principal  problem  faced  In  drafting 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  the  answer 
was :  collective  action.  We  do  ourselves  no 
service  by  insisting  that  each  source  of  ag- 
gression or  each  Instance  of  aggression  Is 
unique.  My  own  view  Is  that  we  have 
learned  a  good  deal  about  this  phenomenon 
and  Its  potentiality  for  leading  Into  catas- 
trophe If  the  problem  is  not  met  In  a  timely 
fashion. 

The  bellicosity  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
has  created  problems  within  the  Commu- 
nist world  as  well  eis  between  Pelping  and  the 
non-Communist  world. 

Recently  a  leading  offlclal  of  a  Cotnmunlst 
state  said  to  me  that  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem m  the  world  today  Is  how  to  get  Pelping 
to  move  to  a  policy  of  "i)eaceful  coexistence." 


CHINKSB  COMMUNIST  IXAR  Of  ATTACK 

At  times  the  Communist  Chinese  leaders 
seem  to  be  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  they 
are  being  threatened  and  encircled.  We  have 
told  them  both  publicly  and  privately,  and  I 
believe  have  demonstrated  In  our  actions  In 
times  of  crisis  and  even  under  grave  provo- 
cation, that  we  want  no  war  with  Conununlst 
China.  The  President  restated  this  only  last 
month  In  New  York.*  We  do  not  seek  the 
overthrow  by  force  of  the  Pelping  regime; 
we  do  object  to  its  attempt  to  overthrow 
other  regimes  by  force. 

How  much  Pelplng's  "fear"  of  the  United 
States  is  genuine  and  how  much  It  Is  artl- 
flclally  Induced  for  domestic  purposes  only 
the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  themselves 
know.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  their 
desire  to  expel  our  Influence  and  activity 
from  the  western  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia 
Is  not  motivated  by  fears  that  we  are  threat- 
ening them. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  that  Communist 
China  seeks  merely  a  guarantee  of  friendly 
states  around  Its  borders,  as  some  commen- 
tators have  suggested.  If  It  was  as  simple  as 
this,  they  would  have  only  to  abandon  their 
policies  which  cause  their  neighbors  to  seek 
help  from  the  United  States. 

The  trouble  Is  that  Pelplng's  leaders  want 
neighboring  countries  to  accept  subordina- 
tion to  Chinese  power.  They  want  them  to 
become  political  and  economic  dependencies 
of  Pelping.  If  the  United  States  can  be 
driven  from  Asia,  this  goal  will  be  In  their 
grasp.  The  "Influence,"  therefore,  that  Pel- 
plng's present  leader  seek  In  Asia  Is  indeed 
far  reaching. 

DOMINANCI      IN      THE     COMMTTNIST      MOVEMENT 

r  had  the  privilege  almost  exactly  a  year 
ago  of  commenting  at  some  length  before 
this  committee  on  the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute. 
The  essential  nature  ol  this  conflict  has  not 
changed  In  this  year.  It  has.  if  anything, 
IntenslfVed  and  widened.  Its  Russo-Chlnese 
national  aspects  have  become  more  consplc- 
nouB.  Both  sides  have  clearly  given  In- 
creased thought  to  the  Implications  of  a 
wider  war  in  Southeast  Asia  for  their  mutual 
treaty  obligations.  I  don't  know  what  the 
Soviets  would  actually  do  with  respect  to 
their  treaty  with  Communist  China,  but  Pel- 
ping does  not  seem  to  be  counting  on  Soviet 
support. 

PKIPINOS  DESIRi:  TO   MAINTAIN  SHARP 

COMMUNIST-U.S.    POLARITY 

One  of  Pelplng's  most  fundamental  dif- 
ferences with  Moscow  centers  on  Its  desire 
to  maintain  the  sharpest  possible  polariza- 
tion between  the  Communist  world  and  the 
United  States,  Pelping  argues  that  we  are 
the  "enemy  of  all  the  people  In  the  world." 
Its  national  InteresU  In  Asia  are  served  by 
maximizing  Communist  (and  world i  pres- 
sure on  us  and  by  attempting  to  "isolate"  us. 
For  this  reason  alone  the  Chinese  would 
probably  have  opposed  any  Soviet  attempt* 
to  reach  understandings  with  us.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  ideological  and  psychological 
reasons  for  Slno-Soviet  rivalry : 

The  Intense  and  deadly  antagonisms  that 
have  always  characterized  schisms  in  the 
Marxist  world; 

Mao's  belief  that  after  Stalin's  death  the 
mantle  of  world  Communist  leadership 
should  rightfully  have  passed  to  him  and 
the  Chinese  Communist  party; 

Pelplng's  obsession  also  held  or  pro- 
fessed by  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  30  years  after  the  Bolshevik 
revoluUon,  with  a  fear  of  being  threatened 
and  encircled; 

The  mixture  of  the  psychology  of  the 
veterans  of  the  long  march  and  Chinese 
traidltlonal  attitudes  which  has  led  Pel- 
plng's   leaders    to    believe    that    through    a 
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combination  of  patience,  struggle,  and  "right 
thinking"  all  obstacles  can  be  conquered; 
and 

Pelplng's  professed  belief  that  the  So- 
viets axe  Joining  with  the  United  Stales  in 
keeping  China  In  a  position  of  Inferiority 
and  subordination. 

All  these  have  merged  to  give  the  Slno- 
Soviet  dispute  a  flavor  and  an  Intensity 
which  rival  even  the  current  Chinese  Com- 
munist antagonism  for  the  Unlied  States 
Itself. 

HOW    SUCCESSrtTL    HAS    PEIPINO    BEEN? 

We  can  see  that  the  Communist  Chineae 
have  set  vast  goals  for  themselves,  both  in- 
ternally and  externally.  The  disastrous  re- 
sults of  the  so-called  great  leap  forward 
have  forced  them  to  acknowledge  that  It 
vrtll  take  them  generations  to  achieve  their 
goals. 

They  have  wrought  considerable  changes 
on  the  mainland  of  China.  Perhaps  their 
greatest  feat  has  been  to  establish  their 
complete  political  authority  throughout  the 
country.  They  have  made  some  progress 
In  Industrialization,  education,  and  public 
health — although  at  the  expense  of  human 
freedom,  originality,  and  creativity.  But 
their  efforts  to  Improve  agriculture  and  to 
mold  the  Chinese  people  Into  a  unlfonn 
Marxist  pattern  have  been  far  leas 
successful. 

The  economic,  pwUtlcal,  and  social  prob- 
lems still  confronting  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist leaders  today  are  staggering. 

ECONOMIC  PaOBLEMS 

Pelplng's  economic  power  will  almost  cer- 
tainly Increase  over  the  coming  years.  But 
even  with  relatively  effective  birth  control 
programs  the  poptilatlon  of  mainland  Chins 
may  reach  1  billion  by  1985. 

Where  Is  the  food  to  come  from?  Where 
are  the  reeourcee  for  Investment  to  come 
from?  Can  the  rapidly  Increa-slng  military 
and  economic  costs  of  great-power  status  b« 
carried  by  Chinese  society  at  the  same  time 
that  other  economic  tasks  vital  to 
China's  economic  survival  are  carried  out? 
I  do  not  denigrate  In  the  slightest  native 
Chinese  Ingenuity  and  capacity  for  Incred- 
ibly hard  work  when  I  suggest  that  the  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  are  In  the  gravest 
doubt. 

INTERNAL  POLmCAl.  PROBLEMS 

Even  more  Important  to  Pelplng's  leaden 
than  these  economic  problems,  however,  are 
the  will  and  morale  of  their  own  people. 
The  current  leaders — Mao.  Liu  Shao-ch'l, 
Chou  En-lal.  and  others— are  an  intensely 
committed  group  of  men  whose  entire  11T«« 
symbolize  their  willlngneas  to  postpone  the 
satisfactions  of  the  present  for  the  prom- 
ised glory  of  the  future. 

Every  generation  Is  suspicious  that  the 
youth  of  today  Is  not  what  It  was  in  the  good 
old  days.  But  this  has  become  another  ob- 
seeslon  of  Pelpln^s  old  men.  Their  domee- 
tlc  propaganda  and  their  oomments  to  visi- 
tors, as  well  as  the  reports  of  refugees,  have 
all  emphasized  their  distrust  of  the  youth 
of  the  country.  They  fear  that  their  grand 
designs  and  goals— both  domestic  and 
foreign — will  not  be  pursued  with  zeal  by 
the  next  generation. 

I  believe  their  concern  may  be  both  gen- 
uine and  warranted.  How  pleased  can  young 
college  graduatee  be  to  be  sent  off  to  rural 
China  for  years  for  Ideological  hardenlng7 
How  attractive  Is  It  to  the  Chinese  peasant 
and  worker  to  be  called  on  for  yean  ol 
sacrifice  to  bring  revolution  to  Africa  or 
Latin  America?  Will  Chinese  sclentlsu  tc- 
cept  the  dogma  that  sclenUflc  truth  can  M 
found  only  In  the  pages  of  Mao  Tse-tung^ 
writings?  How  can  professional  CWneie 
Communist  army  officers  and  soldiers  d« 
persuaded  that  the  words  of  Mao  represent 
a  "spiritual  atomic  bomb"  more  powerful 
than  any  material  weapon? 
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I  am  unaware  of  any  new  revolution  brew- 
ing on  the  Chinese  mainland.  I  have  no 
evidence  that  the  current  regime  does  not. 
in  practical  terms,  control  effectively  all  of 
nwlniand  China.  But  there  i.s  evidence  of 
a  growing  psychological  weariness  that  in 
years  to  come  could  produce  a  significant 
ihilt  in  the  policies  of  a  new  generation  of 
leaders . 

The  dramatic  succession  of  foreign  pwUcy 
laiiures  during  the  last  year,  both  in  the 
C<immur.ist  and  non-Communist  world,  must 
be  having  some  effect  on  the  confidence  of 
the  people  In  the  wisdom  of  their  leaders 
and  even  on  the  leaders  themselves 

I  do  not  predict  any  quick  changes  In 
China.  Nor  are  there  simple  solutions  Pel- 
ping's  present  state  of  mind  is  a  comblna- 
aon  of  aggressive  arrogance  and  obsessions 
of  its  own  making.  There  are  doubtless 
many  reasons,  cultural,  historical,  political. 
far  the  stAte  of  mind.  Psychologl.sts  have 
»trufr!?led  for  years  In  an  effort  to  charac- 
•jtrir^  what  Is  a  normal  personality.  The 
definition  of  what  a  normal  state  personal- 
is might  be  Is  beyond  my  abilities  I  would 
be  Inclined,  however,  to  advance  the  view 
that  a  country  whose  behavior  Is  as  violent, 
Srascrible.  unjrleldlng,  and  hostile  as  that  of 
Communist  China  Is  led  by  leaders  whose 
new  of  the  world  and  of  life  Itself  is  unreal 
It  is  said  that  we  have  isolated  them.  But 
to  me  they  have  Isolated  themselves — both 
la  the  non-Communlst  and  Commimlst 
world. 

We  have  little  hope  of  changing  the  out- 
look of  these  leaders.  They  are  products 
of  their  entire  lives.  They  seem  to  be  im- 
mune to  agreement  or  persuasion  by  anyone, 
Including  their  own  allies. 

It  Is  of  no  help  In  formulating  policy  to 
describe  Pelplng's  behavior  as  neurotic.  Its 
present  policies  pose  grave  and  Immediate 
problems  for  the  United  States  and  other 
oountrles.  These  must  be  dealt  with  now. 
The  weapons  and  advisers  tliat  Pelping  ex- 
ports to  promote  and  assist  Insurrections  In 
other  countries  cannot  be  met  by  psycho- 
analysis. At  the  present  time  there  Is  a 
need  for  a  counterweight  of  real  power  to 
Chinese  Communist  pressures.  This  has  had 
to  be  supplied  primarily  by  the  United 
States  and  our  allies. 

We  should  be  under  no  Illusion  that  by 
yielding  to  Pelplng's  bellicose  demands  to- 
day we  would  In  some  way  ease  the  path 
toward  peace  in  Asia.  If  Pelping  reaps  suc- 
cess from  its  current  policies,  not  only  Its 
present  leaders  but  those  who  follow  will 
be  emboldened  to  continue  them.  This  Is 
the  path  to  Increased  tension  and  even 
greater  dangers  to  world  peace  in  the  years 
ahead 

CHINA    AS    A    GREAT    POWER 

We  expect  China  to  become  some  day  a 
peat  world  power.  Communist  China  Is  a 
Hisjor  Asian  power  today.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  evenu,  a  peaceful  China  would  be 
expected  to  have  close  relations — political 
cultural,  and  economic — with  the  countries 
&round  its  borders  and  with  the  United 
Sutes. 

It  Is  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  block  the  peaceful  attainment  of 
these  objectives. 

More  tlian  any  other  Western  people,  we 
'"•ve  had  close  and  warm  tlee  with  the 
Cblnese  people.  We  opposed  the  staking 
t'ut  of  spheres  of  Influence  in  China.  We 
''■ed  our  Bhare  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  to 
••tabllah  scholarship*  for  Chinese  students 
«»  the  United  States.  We  welcomed  the 
ferolutlon  of  Sun  Yat  Sen.  We  took  the 
'*»<1  In  relinquishing  Western  extraterri- 
'ort*!  privileges  la  China.  We  refused  to 
f*«>gnze  the  puppet  regime  estAbllshed  by 
■'»pwi  in  Manchuria.  And  It  was  our  refusal 
^  accept  or  endorse,  even  by  Implication, 
Japan's  Imperial  conquests  and  further  de- 
««««  in  China  that  made  It  Impossible  for 


tis  to  achieve  a  modns  vwendi  with  Japan 
1940-41. 

We  look  forward  hopefully — and  confi- 
dently— to  a  time  in  the  future  when  the 
government  of  mainland  China  will  permit 
the  restoration  of  the  historic  Ues  of  friend- 
ship between  the  people  of  mainland  China 
and  ourselves. 

ELEMENTS    OF    >  UTUBE    POLICT 

What  should  be  the  main  elements  in  our 
policy  toward  Communist  China? 

We  must  take  care  to  do  nothing  which 
encourages  Pelping — or  anyone  else — to  be- 
lieve that  It  can  reap  gains  from  Its  aggres- 
sive actions  and  designs.  It  is  just  as  essen- 
tial to  "contain"  Communist  aggression  In 
Asia  as  it  was.  and  Is,  to  "contain"  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue  to 
make  it  plain  that.  If  Pelping  abandons  its 
belief  that  force  Is  the  best  way  to  resolve 
disputes  and  gives  up  Its  violent  strategy  of 
world  revolution,  we  would  welcome  an  era 
of  good  relations. 

More  specifically,  I  believe,  there  sbould 
be  10  elements  In  our  policy. 

First,  we  must  remain  firm  In  our  deter- 
mination to  help  those  Allied  nations  which 
seek  our  help  to  resist  the  direct  or  indirect 
use  or  threat  of  force  against  their  territory 
by  Pelping. 

Second,  we  must  continue  to  assist  the 
countries  of  Asia  In  building  broadly  based 
effective  governments,  devoted  to  progressive 
economic  and  social  policies,  which  can  bet- 
ter withstand  Asian  Communist  pressures 
and  maintain  the  security   of  their  people. 

Third,  we  must  honor  our  commitments  to 
the  Republic  of  China  and  to  the  people  on 
Taiwan,  who  do  not  want  to  live  under  com- 
munism We  will  continue  to  assist  In  their 
defense  and  to  try  to  persuade  the  Chinese 
Commtmlsts  to  Join  with  us  in  renouncing 
the  use  of  force  In  the  area  of  Taiwan. 

Fourth,  we  will  continue  our  efforts  to 
prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of 
China  from  the  United  Nations  or  Its  agen- 
cies. So  long  as  Pelping  follows  Its  present 
course  it  Is  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  see 
how  It  can  be  held  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  the  charter  for  membership,  and 
the  United  States  opposes  Its  membership. 
It  Is  worth  recalling  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  set  forth  some  Interesting  con- 
ditions which  must  be  fulfilled  before  they 
are  even  willing  to  consider  membership. 

The  United  Nations  resolution  of  1950  con- 
demning Chinese  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea  must  be  rescinded; 

There  must  be  a  new  United  Nations  reso- 
lution condemning  U.S.  "aggression"; 

The  United  Nations  must  be  reorganized; 

The  Republic  of  China  must  be  expelled; 

All  other  "Imperialist  puppyets"  must  be 
expelled.  One  can  only  ask  whether  the 
Chinese  Communists  seriously  want  m«n- 
bership,  or  whether  they  mean  to  destroy 
the  United  Nations.  We  believe  the  United 
Nations  must  approach  this  Issue  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  deliberation. 

Fifth  we  should  continue  our  efforts  to 
reassure  Pelping  that  the  United  States  does 
not  intend  to  attack  mainland  China.  There 
are.  of  course,  risks  of  war  with  China.  This 
was  true  In  1950.  It  was  true  in  the  Talwaji 
Straits  crises  of  1955  and  1958.  It  was  true 
in  the  Chinese  Communist  drive  into  Indian 
territory  In  1962.  It  Is  true  today  In  Vlet- 
Nam.  But  we  do  not  want  war.  We  do  not 
Intend  to  provoke  war.  There  is  no  fatal 
Inevitability  of  war  with  Communist  China. 
The  Chineae  Communists  have,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  acted  with  caution  when  they 
foresaw  a  collision  with  the  United  States. 
We  have  act*d  with  restraint  and  care  In  the 
past  and  we  are  doing  so  today.  I  hope  that 
they  will  realize  this  and  guide  their  actions 
accordingly. 

Sixth,  we  must  keep  firmly  In  our  minds 
that  there  Is  nothing  eternal  about  the  poli- 
cies and  attltudee  of  Commtinlst  China.    We 


must  avoid  assuming  the  existence  of  an  un- 
ending and  inevitable  state  of  hostilities  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  rulers  of  mainland 
China. 

Seventh,  when  it  can  be  done  without 
Jeopardizing  other  U.S.  Interests,  we  should 
continue  to  enlarge  the  poefilbllitles  for  un- 
official contacts  between  Communist  China 
and  ourselves — contacts  which  may  gradually 
assist  in  altering  Pelplng's  picture  of  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  gradually  ex- 
panded the  categories  of  Amertcaji  citizens 
who  may  travel  to  Communist  China  Ameri- 
can libraries  may  freely  purchase  Chineae 
Communist  publications.  American  citizens 
may  send  and  receive  mall  from  the  main- 
land. We  have  in  the  past  Indicated  that  IX 
the  Chinese  themselves  were  Interested  In 
purchasing  grain  we  would  cx>nslder  such 
sales.  We  have  Indicated  our  wlllinguess  to 
allow  Chinese  Communist  newspapermen  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  We  are  prepared 
to  permit  American  universities  to  Invite 
Chinese  Communist  scientists  to  viait  their 
Institutions. 

We  do  not  expect  that  for  the  time  being 
the  Chinese  Communists  will  seize  upon 
these  avenues  of  contact  or  exchange.  All 
the  evidence  suggests  Pelping  wishes  to  re- 
main Isolated  from  the  United  States.  But 
we  believe  it  Is  in  our  Interests  that  such 
channels  be  opened  and  kept  open.  We  be- 
lieve contact  and  communication  are  not 
incompatible  with  a  Arm  policy  of  contain- 
ment. 

Eighth,  we  should  keep  open  our  direct 
diplomatic  cnntacts  with  Pelping  In  Warsaw. 
While  these  meetings  frequently  provide 
merely  an  opportunity  lor  a  reiteration  of 
known  positions,  they  play  a  role  in  en- 
abling each  side  to  communicate  informa- 
tion and  attitudes  in  times  of  crisis  It  is 
our  hope  that  they  might  at  some  time  be- 
come the  channel  for  a  more  fruitful  dialog. 

Ninth,  we  are  prepared  to  sit  down  with 
Pelping  and  other  countries  to  discuss  the 
critical  problems  of  disarmament  and  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Pelping 
has  rejected  all  suggestions  and  invitations 
to  Join  in  such  talks.  It  has  attacked  the 
test  ban  treaty  It  has  advocated  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weai>ons  to  non-nuclear 
countries.  It  is  an  urgent  task  of  all  coun- 
tries to  {jersuade  Pelping  to  change  Its  stand. 

Tenth,  we  must  continue  to  explore  and 
analyze  all  available  information  on  Com- 
munist China  and  keep  our  own  policies  up 
to  date  We  hope  that  Pelplng's  policies 
may  one  day  take  account  of  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  Asia  and  her  own  people  for 
peace  and  security.  We  have  said.  In  suc- 
cessive administrations,  that  when  Pelping 
abandons  the  aggressive  use  of  force  and 
shows  that  it  is  not  Irrevocably  hostile  to 
the  United  States,  then  expanded  contacts 
and  improved  relations  may  become  poe- 
sible      This  continues  to  be  our  position. 

These,  I  believe,  are  the  essential  in- 
gredients of  a  sound  policy  In  regard  to 
Communist  China. 

I  believe  that  they  serve  the  interests  not 
only  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free 
world  as  a  whole — but  of  the  Chinese  people 
We  have  always  known  of  the  pragmatic 
genius  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  we  can 
see  evidence  of  It  even  today.  The  prac- 
tices and  doctrines  of  the  present  Pelping 
regime  are  yielding  poor  returns  to  the 
Chinese  people.  I  believe  that  the  Chinese 
people,  no  less  their  neighbors  and  the 
American  people,  crave  the  opportunity  to 
move  toward  the  enduring  goals  of  mankind 
a  better  life,  safety,  freedom,  human  dignity, 
and  peace. 


ADMINISTRATION    ATDQ    TOLD    TO 
SOFT-PEDAL  INFLATION  TALK 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
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Missouri  :Mr  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week- 
ly roundup  by  the  Washington  staff  of 
the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers,  which 
appeared  in  tiie  Washington  Daily  News 
of  June  4,  offers  an  interesting  explana- 
tion of  how  the  Johnson  administration 
intends  to  control  Inflation. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the     item,     entitled     "Hush-Hush     on 
Prices."  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Hush-Hush  on  Prices 

Wnrd's  gone  out  In  the  Johnaon  Adminis- 
tration not  to  tAlk  about  prices.  Cabinet 
members,  eoonomlsts,  statisticians  aU  have 
been  told  to  soft-pedal,  and  If  they  must  dis- 
cuss the  subject,  do  It  in  general  terms  Two 
reasons: 

Prices  (and  Inflation)  are  potential  politi- 
cal dynamite. 

.Administration  fears  that  talk  about  high 
prices  win  feed  an  Inflation  psychology, 
propelling  cost.?  Into  outer  space. 

trnder  new  policy,  consumer  price  Index 
Is  released  on  short  notice,  usually  late  on 
Friday.  (Saturday  papers  have  limited  clr- 
eulation.)  And  economists  no  longer  Inter- 
pret statistical  trends  for  reporters. 


THE    PRIVATE    SECTOR'S    ROLE    IN 
THE    ELIMINATION   OP   POVERTY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr  CuRns)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker,  In  our 
eagerness  to  eradicate  the  ravages  of 
poverty  in  our  Nation,  we  too  often  be- 
gin with  the  assumption  that  the  only 
means  to  accomplish  this  dlflBcult  but 
necessary  task  Is  through  a  vast  Increase 
in  Federal  expenditures.  This  Congress, 
in  recent  years,  has  bes;un  massive  Fed- 
eral spending  programs  to  wipe  out  pov- 
erty without  Riving  adequate  considera- 
tion to  the  equally  Important,  and  much 
more  efficient.  Job  that  private  Industry 
and  the  independent  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy are  dolnR  in  this  area. 

It  Is  sitiniflcant.  therefore,  that  a  ma- 
jor American  columnist.  Mr.  John  Cham- 
berlain, should  call  our  attention  to  these 
efforts  by  the  private  sector  In  what  has 
been  called  the  war  on  poverty.  As  Mr. 
Chamberlain  points  out.  the  private  sec- 
tor Is  not  afflicted  with  the  curse  of  Park- 
inson's law  and  private  efforts,  unlike 
Federal  spending  measures,  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  Inflationary  pressures  from 
which  our  economy  Is  now  suffering.  I 
am  very  happy  to  place  in  the  Record 
today  this  column  entitled  "The  Ball  Is 
In  the  Private  Sector's  Court"  from  the 
July  2.  1966.  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  which  so  aptly  points  out  the  role 
of  the  private  sector  In  our  national  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  the  blight  of  poverty 
I  am  sure  that  many  Members  will  be 
Interested  In  hearing  of  the  contribu- 


tions of  private  initiative  in  the  attack 
on  unemployment  and  poverty: 
The  Ball  Is  in  the  Prtvate  Sector's  Coubt 
(By  John  Chamberlain ) 

Sargent  Shrlver  thinks  the  war  on  poverty 
can  be  won  In  ten  years,  which  would  con- 
veniently wind  up  on  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  has 
the  economists  on  his  side,  for  they  are  pre- 
dicting a  trllUon-doUar  economy  by  1976,  a 
figure  that  could  be  reached  with  a  mere  4.5 
percent  annual  rate  of  growth. 

Since  the  "gap"  that  stands  between  the 
elimination  of  poverty  and  the  continuatlori 
of  the  status  quo  Is  currently  reckoned  at  a 
"mere"  $12  bilUun,  It  should  be  theoretically 
possible  to  scrounge  enough  money  out  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  to  beat  Shrlver's 
prediction  even  before  1976.  But  the  skeptic 
wUl  Inevitably  wonder  about  a  couple  of 
things. 

First,  there  Is  good  old  Dr.  Parkinson,  who 
notes  that  bureaucracies  live  by  perpetuating 
the  ailments  they  are  supposed  to  cure. 
(IxK)k  at  the  "farm  problem"  and  the  state 
of  the  American  Indian.)  And.  second,  there 
Is  that  old  devil  Inflation.  How  much  will  a 
trillion  buclts  actuaUy  be  worth  lu  1976? 
And  how  many  unexpected  exploding  mil- 
lions of  people  will  be  fighting  to  cut  In  on 
the  trUUon? 

Listening  to  Sargent  Shrlver  explain  his 
mission,  one  cannot  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
his  belief  that  his  own  organization  will  be 
happy  to  liquidate  Itself  once  the  poor  aie 
floated  off  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
affluence.  As  for  the  dollar,  that  does  not 
seem  to  worry  him.  He  clalm«  that  his  pro- 
gram Is  neither  Democratic  nor  Republican, 
but  simply  American.  And,  in  a  crack  at  this 
columnist,  who  has  from  time  to  time  taXen 
up  the  cudgels  for  a  voluntarlstlc  attack  on 
jxjverty  in  articles  that  could  be  construed  as 
critical  of  Shrlver,  he  ticks  off  a  list  of  big 
free-enterprise  organizations  that  are  run- 
ning Job  corps  training  programs  for  a  Gov- 
ernment provided  fee. 

The  list  is  impressive.  It  includes  Gen- 
eral Electric,  Xerox.  Westlnghouse.  RCA, 
Burroughs,  Packard-Bell.  Litton,  Phllco.  Fed- 
eral Electric.  General  Precision.  IBM.  and 
U.S.  Industries.  Their  Job  is  to  take  the 
drop-outs  off  the  city  streets,  make  them 
technologically  "literate."  and  then  see  to  it 
that  they  are  absorbed  Into  the  expanding 
American  economy. 

So,  theoretically.  It's  all  in  the  bag.  Being 
of  a  constructive  and  fundamentally  hopeful 
disposition.  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  un- 
duly with  Mr.  Shrlver's  dream  of  besting  Dr. 
Parkinson  and  that  old  devil  Inflation  in  a 
couple  of  rousing  dragon  fights.  What  I 
propose  Is  that  the  so-called  "private  sector" 
take  Mr.  Shrlver  at  his  word  and  assume  that 
the  poverty  bureaucracy  can  be  liquidated 
In  due  time 

Mr.  Shrlver  has  complained  that  I  have 
played  off  certain  self-help  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams against  his  own  efforts  to  use  "other 
people's  money"  to  bring  General  Electric, 
RCA.  and  the  rest  into  a  Government  and 
business  team  attack  on  "functional  Illiter- 
acy." Well,  let's  bypass  the  complaint.  In 
almost  every  community  In  the  United  States 
there  are  members  of  private  organizations — 
the  church,  the  Junior  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, the  subsldlzers  of  private  foundations, 
the  local  representatives  of  such  national 
voluntary  groups  as  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers — -who  could,  without  put- 
ting a  gun  at  the  head  of  the  taxpayer,  help 
lift  the  problem  off  Sargent  Shrlver's  back. 

Richard  Cornuelle.  who  Is  sparking  the 
NAM  drive  to  find  voluntary  ways  of  ending 
poverty,  once  came  up  with  the  remarkable 
statistic  that  if  every  church  In  America 
undertook  to  find  Jobs  for  two  or  three  un- 
employed people,  the  need  for  compulsory 
welfare  would  disappear  In  short  order.  I 
once  urged  this  statistic  on  WlUlam  Sloane 


CofBn.  the  do-goodlng  chaplain  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. He  said  the  statistic  might  be  rel- 
evant, but  doubted  that  private  Indlvlduali 
would  rise  to  Its  challenge. 

In  Heaven's  name,  why  not?  Mr.  Shrlver 
says  he  welcomes  any  and  all  private  help 
In  the  war  against  poverty.  Why  not  llqui- 
date  the  Shnver  organization  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  depriving  it  of  anything  to 
work  on?  Mr.  Shrlver  has  put  the  ball  in 
the   "private   sector's"  court.     Let's  make  a 

play-  

HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
longer  can  we  hide  ihe  ugly  facts  about 
the  destructive  nature  of  high  interest 
rates  and  tight  money. 

The  facts  are  before  the  American 
public.  They  are  there  In  black  and 
white  in  every  newspaper  and  in  every 
magazine  in  the  country.  They  are  on 
the  radio  and  on  the  television.  No  one 
has  escaped  the  impact. 

Not  even  the  most  callous  supporters 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  can  pre- 
tend that  the  country  Is  not  being  hurt 
badly  by  high  Interest  rates.  The  old 
"head  In  the  sand"  attitude,  which  has 
prevailed  for  so  long  in  this  area,  will 
work  no  longer. 

The  American  people,  who  are  paying 
these  enormous  Interest  rate  bills,  will 
not  be  fooled. 

Therefore.  Mr.  i^ieaker.  we  are  finding 
that  many  people,  long  associated  with 
the  philosophy  of  blind  faith  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  are  rushing  to 
escape  responsibility  for  our  present 
monetary  mess.  Our  distinguished  Re- 
publican colleagues,  who  through  the 
years  have  come  to  the  defense  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  now  attempt  to 
evade  responsibility  for  the  heavy  inter- 
est rate  burdens  they  have  helped  place 
on  the  backs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Paced  with  the  clear  fact  of  high  In- 
terest and  tight  money,  the  Republicans 
now  hide  behind  the  shop-woni  and  dis- 
credited theorj'  of  Federal  Reserve  "in- 
dependence." "We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Interest  rates  and  monetary  policy. 
That  Is  taken  care  of  by  an  independent 
agency,"  the  GOP  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-called  Independ- 
ence of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  a 
hoax.  It  is  a  myth  that  has  been  spread 
in  an  attempt  to  hide  the  true  facts 
about  this  agency.  Whatever  Independ- 
ence the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  ex- 
ercised has  been  seized  independence- 
sized  illegally  from  the  American  people 
and  their  Government. 

No  law  has  ever  conferred  Independ- 
ence on  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  No 
Presidential  order  has  given  this  agency 
Independence.  No  divine  power,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  rewarded  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  with  any  kind  of  special  In- 
dependence. All  of  Its  so-called  inde- 
pendence has  been  seized. 

REPTTBUCANS     LET     nHJEBAI.     RESERVE     SEB* 
INOEPENDENCB 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  our  Republican  friends,  who  no» 
cry  crocodile  tears  over  Interest  rate*, 
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were  the  very  ones  who  let  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  seize  independence  dur- 
ing President  Eisenhower's  administra- 
tion. L,ater  I  will  discuss  in  some  detail 
just  how  the  Federal  Resene  seized  its 
independence  from  President  Eisen- 
hower, but  let  me  say  now  that  this  take- 
over in  1953  was  the  beginning  of  the  era 
of  high  interest,  tight  money.  It  is  this 
action — and  inaction — by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  that  has  led  us  to 
the  current  high  Interest  rates. 

Yes,  today  the  word  "independence" 
serves  as  the  last  bulwark  of  defense  for 
the  hi.ah  interest,  tight  money  boys. 
ThLs  is  a  weak,  flimsy  excuse  that  has 
no  sanction  anywhere  in  law  or  adminis- 
trative procedures.  The  cry  of  Federal 
Reserve  independence  is  a  sad  answer  to 
give  the  .American  people  who  are  paying 
the  enormous  bill  for  high  interest  rates 
on  everything  they  buy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
facts  are  at  long  last  reaching  the  public. 
I  predict  that  the  people  will  not  long  put 
up  with  politicians  and  political  parties 
who  parade  this  cynical  and  weak  answer 
to  one  of  the  greatest  problems  facing  our 
country  today.  The  people  want  action 
on  monetary  policy,  not  legalistic  ex- 
cuses. The  argument  of  Federal  Fleserve 
Independence  will  not  sufBce  as  an  an- 
swer, because  it  simply  does  not  exist. 

The  absurdity  of  the  claim  of  Federal 
Reserve  independence  Is  evident  in  everj' 
basic  document,  from  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  In- 
cluding all  of  Its  amendments. 

Let  me  just  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  Constitution.  The 
Con.'ititution  clearly,  and  without  ques- 
tion, vests  the  monetai-y  powers  of  the 
Nation  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Article  I. 
section  8,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution 
provides; 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  ...  To 
borrow  money  on   the  credit  of  the  United 

States, 

Clauses  5  and  6  empower  the  Congress 

"To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin."  Clause  18, 
embodying  the  so-called  incidental  pow- 
ers, provides  that  the  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof," 
Article  II,  section  1.  clause  1,  states: 

The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  oJ  America. 

This  language  Is  crystal  clear.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  what  the  Con- 
stitution says  in  this  area.  I  challenge 
anyone  to  show  me  any  interpretation 
that  contradicts  the  very  plain  fact  that 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  of  estab- 
lishing the  laws  for  carrying  out  the 
monetary  powers  and  that  the  President, 
vested  with  the  executive  powers,  has  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  laws 
established  by  Congress. 

The  defenders  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  have  searched  In  vam  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  Its  amend- 
ments to  find  some  answer  and  some 
rational  reason  why  the  Federal  Reserve 
Ignores  the  Constitution  and  acts  as  if 


it  were  a  sovereign  government  unto  it- 
self. They  cannot  find  the  answer  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  It  does  not  exist. 
So.  many  of  the  champions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  actions  have  re- 
sorted to  gross  distortions  of  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and 
its  legislative  history.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  check  the  facts  closely  and  not 
be  misled  by  the^e  distortions. 

mDER.1L    RESERVE    MOVES    C1.0SER    TO    BIG    BANKS 

Throughout  the  53  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
moved  step  by  step  away  from  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Goverrmient.  It  has  moved 
closer  and  closer  to  the  banking  industry. 
Today,  the  philosophies,  actions,  and 
bias  of  the  banks  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve are  synonomous. 

This  was  not  intended  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  S3stein  was  established  in 
1913.  It  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  Federal  R^'serve  System  become 
a  central  bank,  operating  out  of  the  hip- 
pockets  of  the  bankers,  independent  of 
the  people.  Tliis  was  clearly  not  the 
intent  of  thfe  then  President,  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913  es- 
tablished 12  regional  banks,  each 
with  autonomy  in  its  own  region.  These 
baiiks  were  designed  to  operate  more  or 
less  automatically  to  provide  a  flexible 
supply  of  money  and  credit  under  gen- 
eral supervision  of  a  Board  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Over  the  opposition  of  the  Republican 
leaders.  President  Wilson  opposed  suc- 
cessfully, the  concept  of  a  central  bank. 

President  Wilson  also  made  it  plain 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  not  to 
lead  to  banker  domination  of  the  Na- 
tion's monetary  policies.  He  was  flatly 
opposed  to  the  kind  of  situation  we  face 
today  with  the  bankers  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  operatincr  hand  In  glove 
against  the  public.  In  1913.  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  was  under  consid- 
eration, President  Wilson  warned  the 
country  and  the  Congress: 

The  control  of  the  system  of  banking  and 
of  issue  which  otir  new  laws  are  to  ret  up 
must  be  public,  not  private  •  •  •.  It  must 
be  vest«d  In  the  Government  Itself  so  that 
the  banks  may  be  the  Instruments  and  not 
the  masters  of  business  and  of  Individual 
Initiative  and  enterprise. 

President  Wilson's  great  hopes  for  a 
Federal  Reserve  System  controlled  by 
the  people  has  been  betrayed  throu:?h  the 
years.  We  have  forgotten  his  wise  warn- 
ings against  special  interests. 

Since  the  day  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
was  signed,  the  bankers  have  been  busy. 
They  have  sought  by  every  device,  every 
means,  every  back  alley  tactic,  to  take 
away  the  monetary  system  from  the 
people. 

In  1922.  the  New  York  bankers,  op- 
erating behind  the  scenes  with  their  ally, 
Secretar>-  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  Mel- 
lon, established  an  illegal  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee to  buy  and  sell  securities  on  the 
optn  market.  This  comjnittee  was  cpm- 
po.-^ed  of  the  presidents  of  five  eastern 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  open  market  commit - 
t.ee  operations  with  centralized  control 
residing  In  New  York  City.  This  was  the 
beginning   of   the   emasculation   of   the 


Federal  Reserve  Act  as  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  President  Wilson. 

In  1933.  after  more  than  a  decade  of 
backdoor  operations,  legislation  was 
passed  which  gave  statutory  approval  to 
the  open  market. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  bill 
was  reported  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  without  any  hear- 
ings. It  slipped  through  on  the  floor 
without  a  record  vote  after  an  intensive 
and  ruthless  lobbying  campaign  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  Repre- 
sentative Lemke.  of  North  Efekota,  clearly 
summarized  what  happened  in  that  dark 
hour  in  our  monetary  historj-.  I  quote 
from  a  statement  Mr.  Lemke  made  on 
the  floor  of  this  House : 

I  can  wei:  understand  why  this  bill  was 
considered  in  executive  sessions  by  the  com- 
mlTtee,  because,  if  my  friends  and  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  jMr.  Patman],  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  McPad- 
den].  and  others  had  been  permitted  to  take 
part  In  the  considerations,  the  bill  would 
never  have  appeared  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  in  Its  present  form— a  biU  of  this  kind 
could  never  have  been  born  in  the  bright 
sunlight  of  day.  It  had  to  be  born  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  And  now  we  are  asked  to 
vote  for  it  without  knowing  its  contents  and 
without  having  had  time  to  digest  its  far- 
reaching  results. 

BANKERS    SUCCEED    WITH    19  3,">    AMENDMENT 

In  1935,  with  the  Congress  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  depression,  the  bankers 
moved  in  again  and  succeeded  in  passing 
legislation  which  ga\-e  the  Board  mem- 
bers staggered  14-year  terms  and  which 
required  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  be  selected  from  the 
membership  of  the  Board. 

As  soon  as  the  80th  Congress  took  of- 
fice in  1947.  the  Republicans  pushed 
through  a  constitutional  amendment 
limiting  the  President  to  two  terms.  It 
was  quickly  ratified  by  Republican  State 
legislatures  throughout  the  country  and 
soon  became  part  of  the  Constitution. 
With  14-year  terms  for  Federal  Reserve 
Board  members,  any  President  is  effec- 
tively prevented  from  naming  a  majority 
to  the  Board  ur.til  his  last  year  in  ofiQce. 

This  has  been  a  slick  and  effective  de- 
vice to  keep  the  people  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  control  of  their  own  mone- 
tary system.  Just  look  at  the  present 
situation  as  it  faces  President  Johnson. 

Of  the  present  seven  members  of  the 
Board,  the  first  expiration  date  is  that 
of  Mr.  Charles  N.  Shepardson.  whose 
term  expires  January  31,  1968  There- 
after, the  expiration  dates  extend  on  up 
through  1980  as  follows:  Mr.  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin.  Jr..  January  31.  1970; 
Mr.  Sherman  J.  Maisel.  January  31. 
1972;  Mr.  J  Dewey  Daane,  January  31. 
1974:  Mr.  George  W  Mitchell.  January- 
Si.  1976;  Mr.  J.  L.  Flobertson.  Januarj- 
31.  1978;  and  Mr.  Andrew  Brimmer, 
January  31,  1980 

PRESniENT     rNABLE     TO     APPOINT     MAJORTTT     TO 
PEDERAI    RESERVE  BOARD 

It  is  evident  that  this  schedule  of 
terms  precludes  the  President  from  ever 
appointing  a  Board  of  his  own  choosing. 
He  has  two  appointments  in  his  first 
term  and.  assuming  a  second  term,  he 
would  have  one  appointment  at  the  be- 
ginning  of   a   second   term,  while  the 
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fourth  would  not  come  up  until  his  last 
year  of  office. 

With  this  situation.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  takes  Its 
defiant  attitude  toward  any  President's 
policy. 

In  August  of  1950,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  attempted  to  completely  seize  con- 
trol of  the  monetary  policies  of  the  coun- 
try In  defiance  of  President  Truman. 
President  Truman,  however,  met  with 
the  Board  and  demanded  that  it  main- 
tain the  2 '2-percent  Interest  rate  on 
long-term  Government  securities,  a  rate 
which  had  continued  In  effect  since  the 
1930's.  President  Truman  won  that 
showdown,  thus  saving  the  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars.  The  country  is  lucky 
that  It  had  a  courageous,  Democratic 
President  willing  to  stand  up  for  the 
people  against  the  special  Interests. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  then  bided 
Its  time  until  the  Inauguration  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  In  1953,  as 
President  Elsenhower  was  being  inaugu- 
rated, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  laid 
plans  to  complete  its  total  selztire  of  mon- 
etary affairs.  Later  that  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  Republican  administration, 
started  operating  on  the  basis  of  Its  seized 
Independence. 

The  action,"; — or  maybe  more  correctly, 
the  inactions — of  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration have  cost  the  American  people 
tremendous  sums.  For  example,  if  the 
Interest  had  been  kept  at  the  1952  level 
of  the  Truman  administration,  we  would 
be  paying  only  $6.6  billion  annually  on 
the  national  debt  instead  of  $12,750  bil- 
lion. We  could  have  done  tremendous 
good  with  this  sum  of  money.  Certainly, 
we  could  have  done  something  more  pro- 
ductive than  paying  interest. 

It  is  tragic  when  you  realize  that  the 
American  people  have  been  forced  to  pay 
almost  $60  billion  in  excess  Interest  costs 
because  of  rising  Interest  rates  since  1952. 
This  amounts  to  almost  10  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  and  more  than 
half  of  the  estimated  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  1967. 

Since  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  claimed  com- 
plete Independence  from  the  President 
and  from  the  Congress  Operating  un- 
der Its  seized  Independence,  the  Board 
has  consistently  established  Its  policies 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  Wall  Street 
bankers,  re.sulting  in  higher  and  higher 
Interest  charges  to  the  American  public 
Its  defiant  actions  have  continually  up- 
set economic  and  fiscal  policies. 

MASTIN   DEriES  US.   COVEXNMBNT 

Since  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  in  1953. 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  become 
more  and  more  defiant  toward  the  Oov- 
ernment.  This  shocking  state  of  affairs 
was  clearly  Illustrated  when  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman.  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin,  appeared  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  1965.  At  that 
time,  he  falsely  claimed: 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  haa  the  au- 
thority to  act  Independently  of  the  Prealdent, 
even  despite  the  President. 


The  Board,  particularly  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Martin,  has  warped  and 
twisted  the  laws  governing  its  operations 
to  move  it  closer  to  the  banks.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Open  Market  Committee  is 
limited,  by  law,  to  5  of  the  12  presidents 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the 
7  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Its  meetings  are  conducted  behind  locked 
doors  and  no  member  of  the  Congre.'^s  Ox- 
the  executive  branch  may  participate  or 
have  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  In  these 
secret  sessions.  Yet,  Chairman  Martin, 
in  violation  of  the  law,  has  allowed  all 
12  presidents  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  participate  In  these  sessions. 

Each  of  these  bank  presidents  Is  elected 
by  a  nine-man  board  of  directors,  six  of 
whom  are  picked  by  the  commercial 
banks  In  their  district.  Today,  84  of  the 
108  members  of  the  boards  of  directors 
of  these  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
either  now,  or  have  been,  officers,  stock- 
holders, or  employees  of  commercial 
banks. 

In  what  other  agency  would  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
E>ennlt  such  inside  dealings?  Would  we 
allow  the  presidents  of  the  railroads  to 
participate  directly  in  the  policymaklnp 
at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 
Would  we  permit  the  electric  power  com- 
panies to  run  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission from  the  inside?  Would  we  al- 
low the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
ral.sslon  to  be  turned  over  to  the  television 
networks?  Any  such  move  would  of 
course  bring  a  loud  hue  and  cry  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  from  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  twisting  and  turning  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  leaves  many  casual  ob- 
servers confused.  They  intend  it  that 
way.  The  Board's  current  chairman, 
Mr.  Martin,  has  been  especially  nimble. 
One  day.  we  find  Mr.  Martin  ignoring  the 
law:  the  next  day  using  the  same  law 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
In  the  Federal  Reserve's  view,  the  law  is 
fine  when  it  helps  the  banks.  But  it  is 
another  matter  when  the  law  might  help 
the  public. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  jack-in- 
the-box  attitude  toward  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  Is  especially  illus- 
trative of  Its  willingness  to  talk  out  of 
both  sides  of  its  mouth.  When  Mr.  Mar- 
tin has  been  questioned  about  the  Board's 
periodic  Increases  In  Interest  rates,  he 
has  t)een  known  to  fall  back  on  the  Full 
Employment  Act  as  his  authority.  In 
these  cases  he  says  that  the  act  instructs 
him  and  gives  him  authority  In  this  area. 
This  Is  his  attitude  when  he  seeks  a 
rationale  for  gouging  the  public  with 
high  interest  rates. 

But  when  we  talk  about  the  Pull  Em- 
plojTnent  Acfs  provisions  for  coordina- 
tion of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  then 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
pretends  as  if  he  had  not  heard  of  the 
act.  Coordination  is  a  dirty  word  in  the 
language  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Coordination,  as  required  by  the  Full 
Employment  Act,  would  mean  that  the 
Board  would  be  required  to  work  with 
the  rest  of  our  Qoverrunent  in  pursxiing 
policies  in  the  public  Interest.  Coordina- 
tion, as  required  by  the  law,  would  mean 


that   no   longer   could   the   Board  take 
advice  solely  from  the  bankers. 

MARTIN   CLAIMS   FEDERAL   RESERVB   IS   ABOVC  TBI 
LAW 

In  short,  Mr.  Martin  uses  any  law  when 
it  benefits  him.  When  the  law  does  not 
coincide  with  his  personal  bias,  he  Ignores 
it.  He  claims  independence.  He  appar- 
ently means  that  he  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  System  are  above  and  beyond  all 
the  laws  In  the  country — a  power  unto 
themselves. 

Can  this  exist  in  a  democracy? 

The  Congress  has  a  good  reputation  as 
a  watchdog  over  excesses  of  govern- 
mental agencies.  That  Is  one  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  part  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances that  make  our  democracy  work  in 
the  public  lntere.st. 

Yet  we  .stand  here  and  allow  the  bank- 
ers to  run  the  Federal  Re.serve  System. 
We  do  not  impose  even  the  most  ele- 
mental safeguards  on  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Reser\'e  Board.  We  do  not 
require  any  of  the  watchdog  standards 
which  we  apply  to  all  other  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  not 
even  subject  to  an  outside  audit — an  in- 
dependent audit  of  any  kind — or  an  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Why, 
among  all  agencies  of  the  Government, 
should  the  Federal  Reserve  System  be 
exempt  from  this  basic  safeguard?  This 
alone  should  raise  suspicions  in  the  minds 
of  every  Member  of  Congress  and  every 
citizen  of  this  country. 

And  the  Federal  Resen'e  does  not  even 
come  to  Congress  for  appropriations 
The  appropriations  process,  as  we  all 
know,  provides  an  Important  check  on 
the  activities  of  many  agencies.  It  Is  a 
basic  part  of  the  Congress"  review  proc- 
ess. But  we  exempt  the  Federal  Reserve 
from  this  scrutiny. 

The  appropriations  process  may  be 
criticized  by  some,  but  It  survives  because 
It  safeguards  the  fundamental  right  of 
the  people  to  control  the  operations  ol 
Government  through  their  elected  repre- 
.sentatlves.  This  is  a  protection  for  the 
people.  But  this  protection  is  nonexist- 
ent In  connection  with  our  monetary 
policy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  finances  its  opera- 
tions through  $40  billion  worth  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  The  Federal  Reserve 
hold.s  these  bonds  In  the  New  York  Fed- 
eral Resen'e  Bank  and  draws  $1.5  billion 
In  Interest  on  them  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury each  year.  Now.  these  are  bonds 
which  the  U.S.  Government  has  paid  for 
once.  Yet.  the  Federal  Reserve  continues 
to  hold  onto  these  bonds  and  continues  to 
bill  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  interest  on 
them.  It  finances  Its  operations  out  of 
this  huge  fund.  This  Is  why  it  feels  90 
free  about  spending  its  money.  For  ex- 
ample. It  pays  $90,000  in  dues  annually 
to  the  American  Bankers  Association  and 
various  State  banking  associations,  all 
lobbyirig  organizations  for  the  banks. 
There  is  no  accountability  to  anyone. 

SEIZXO    INDEPINDENCB    tESXTLTED    IN    DSC«li**» 
DEHANCE 

ThLs  fantastic  defiance  of  aU  the  nor- 
mal processes  of  Govermnent  explains 
why  the  Federal  Reserve  has  taken  » 
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niany  antlpeople  actions  through  tlie 
years.  It  explaiiis  why  the  Board  acted 
ai  It  did  last  December  6,  leaving  the 
country  in  its  current  monetary  morass. 
As  we  know,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
on  a  split  4-to-3  decision,  decided 
to  raise  the  discount  rate  and  the 
rates  bank.s  pay  on  time  de!X>slts.  The 
most  important  of  these  increa.ses  actu- 
ally amounted  to  a  37V2-percent  hike  in 
interest  rates.  Tlie  December  action  was 
a  clear  violation  of  the  Full  Employment 
.i^ct  of  1946  and  ks  requirements  for  co- 
ordination of  economic  policies.  It  was 
a  clear  and  blatant  definance  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S. 
Congress.  It  was  a  clear  and  open  de- 
fiance of  the  Interests  of  the  American 
public. 

Thai  action  was  taken  for  one  reason 
and  one  reason  only,  and  that  was  to  aid 
a  smail  niunber  of  large  banks  which 
were  then  holding  $16.5  billion  in  certif- 
icate's of  deposit. 

These  big  banks  faced  the  loss  of  these 
shorl-tenii  deposits  unless  the  Federal 
Reser\e  Board  acted  In  their  behalf  and 
raised  interest  rates. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Decemh)er  2.  the 
b'.K  banks  in  Chicago  and  New  York  de- 
cided that  they  had  to  have  an  increase 
m  interest  rates  immediately  Within  30 
minutes  of  one  another,  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  the  Chicago 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  wired  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  In  Washington  demand- 
ing the  increase.  The  following  day.  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  met  in  secret  and 
fo'uowed  the  orders  of  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  They 
let  the  public  In  on  the  decLslon  on  De- 
cember 6  and  ever  since  then  we  have 
been  on  this  Interest  rate  roller  coaster. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  volumes 
1  and  2  of  "Recent  Federal  Reserve  Ac- 
tion and  Economic  Policy  Coordination." 
the  hearings  before  the  Joint  E^conomic 
Committee  on  December  13  through  16. 
The,<;c  are  hearings  which  we  conducted 
immediately  following  the  December  in- 
terest rate  increase.  In  tliese  volumes 
you  will  find  direct  admissions  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that 
the  action  was  taken  to  save  thef^e  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  for  the  big  banks. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  It  is  there, 
fully  documented. 

It  win  be  years  before  the  country 
recovers  from  the  sledge  hammer  blow  of 
this  special  interest  action.  I  am  sure. 
Mr  Speaker,  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
have  seen  in  their  own  home  districts 
the  traeic  toll  that  high  interest  rates 
have  exacted  from  the  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families.  Homebuilding.  I 
understand,  is  down  35  to  40  percent 
from  last  fall.  Everyone  is  paying 
heavily  for  our  folly  of  allowing  the 
federal  Reserve  System  to  operate  on  the 
basis  of  ".seized  independence." 

EFFECTS    or    HIGH    INTEREST 

Let  me  cite  just  a  few  of  the  more  pro- 
found effects  that  the  Federal  Reserve's 
December  action  has  had  on  the  Ameri- 
can economy : 

The  American  people  will  pay  almost 
1125  billion  in  interest  during  1966,  ap- 
proximately $10  billion  more  than  the 
rational  budget. 


The  American  taxpayers  will  shell  out 
$13  billion  for  interest  payments  on  the 
national  debt.  Tills  is  the  largest  item 
in  the  Federal  Budget  outside  of  expendi- 
tures for  defense. 

Homeowners  will  pay  $20,824  in  inter- 
est on  a  30-year.  520,000  loan.  This 
means  that  the  interest  on  a  house  will 
be  worth  more  than  the  lumber,  glass, 
workmanship,  land,  plumbing,  and 
everything  else. 

The  Federal  Government,  along  with 
the  small  businessman,  the  consumer, 
and  the  farmer,  will  pay  record  interest 
rates  on  all  borrowings.  High  interest 
costs  will  be  reflected  in  every  item  in 
the  economy,  thus  adding  to  the  higher 
cost  of  living. 

Higher  interest  and  tight  money  will 
force  many  local  and  State  governments 
to  cancel  plans  to  build  schools,  water- 
plants,  sewage  facilities,  parks,  highways, 
and  other  needed  facilities. 

High  interest  will  unbalance  the  fiscal 
1967  Federal  budget.  Excluding  the  exist 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  administra- 
tions 1967  budget  was  up  only  $600 
million  from  the  previous  year.  But,  in- 
creased Interest  costs  forced  the  admin- 
istration to  add  $750  million  to  the  budget 
to  pay  new  interest  charges  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  In  other  words,  we  would 
have  had  a  reduction  in  the  budget  had 
U  not  been  for  the  sudden  increase  in 
interest. 

High  Interest  rates  are  threatening 
everv  program  of  the  Great  Society. 
Much  of  the  Great  Society  legislation  is 
directed  at  the  poor  and  low-  and  middle- 
income  families;  yet  high  interest  rates 
are  picking  the  pockets  dally  of  these  in- 
come groups.  At  the  same  time,  high  in- 
terest rates  are  siphoning  off  budget  dol- 
lars badly  needed  to  finance  these  pro- 
grams. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  great 
programs  enacted  by  this  89th  Congress 
uill  be  washed  down  the  drain  by  high 
interest  rates.  We  are  placed  in  the 
rather  absurd  position  of  enacting  laws 
only  to  have  them  vetoed,  not  by  the 
President,  but  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  We  have  a  mechanism  to  over- 
ride Presidential  vetoes.  Can  we  not 
summon  the  courage  to  override  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  veto? 

In  these  perilous  times.  It  is  highly 
dangerous  to  have  a  Federal  Reserve 
System  operating  so  far  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  governmental  policy.  It  is 
foolhardy. 

In  1935,  long  before  the  Pull  Employ- 
ment Act  become  law,  the  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mar- 
rlner  Eccles.  foresaw  the  critical  need  for 
coordination  of  economic  policies. 
Chairman  Eccles.  in  contrast  to  the  de- 
fiant members  of  the  present  Board, 
saw  the  grave  danger  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  going  off  In  one  direction, 
and  the  Government  In  another.  Dur- 
ing hearings  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  in  1935,  he 
said: 

It  seema  to  me  that  an  admlnl«tra.tlon  1b 
charged,  when  It  goes  Into  power,  with  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the  Nation 
Politics  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  deal- 
ing with  economic  and  social  problems.  It 
seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  extremely  dif- 


ficult for  any  administration  to  succeed  and 
Intelligently"  deal  with  them  entirely  apart 
from   the  money  system 

II  you  have  such  exigencies — war  Is  a  case 
in  point  and  depression  Is  a  case  In  point — 
then  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  If 
the  administration  was  unable  to  carry  out 
It*  program.  I  stated  .  .  that  the  respon- 
slblluy  of  any  administration  In  power  Is 
largely  a  social  and  an  economic  one.  Prac- 
tically all  political  quesUons  relate  to  social 
and  economic  problems.  An  administration 
cannot  be  charged,  when  it  ccmes  into  power, 
with  dealing  vnth  these  problems  separately, 
free,  apart,  and  divorced  from  the  money 
system. 

CONGRESS  SHOmjD  ACT  NOW 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Congress  to  stand  up 
and  deal  with  monetarj'  policy  on  a  public 
interest  basis.  The  time  hsis  come  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  continued  abuses  of  the 
Federal  Re.ser\-e.  The  time  has  come  to 
protect  the  public  in  accordance  with 
our  oath  of  office. 

Last  year,  I  Introduced  H.R.  11,  de- 
signed to  correct  this  situation  and  to 
return  control  of  the  money  policy  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

My  bUl  would  make  the  term  of  the 
ChairmEin  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
coterminous  with  the  President's  tenure 
and  would  reduce  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Resers'e  Board  from 
seven  to  five,  and  their  terms  from  14  to 
5  years.  Under  this  bill,  the  President 
would  be  able  to  chcxjse  a  Board  that 
would  work  in  harmony  with  the  eco- 
nomic policies  and  programs  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  11  would  coordinate  the  Nation's 
money  policy  viith  the  general  economic 
goals  of  the  administration  by  requiring 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  report  regularly 
to  Congress  on  Its  activities  to  implement 
the  President's  economic  programs.  Also 
the  bill  would  abolish  the  Open  Market 
Committee  which  determines  the  extent 
of  the  money  supply  through  Its  bond 
purchases  and  sales,  and  vest  this  power 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  directly. 
In  this  way,  the  Board  would  be  directly 
responsible  for  Its  actions  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  in  this  more  \1tal 
area  of  monetary  p>ollcy. 

The  bill  would  call  for  repayment  in 
full  of  the  nonproprietary  Federal  Re- 
serve stock  now  in  the  hands  of  the  pri- 
vate banks.  This  would  put  to  rest  for 
all  time  the  spurious  allegations  that 
have  been  pushed  off  on  the  American 
people — that  the  private  commercial 
banks  own  the  System.  The  retirement 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  stock  would  pre- 
vent the  myth  of  bank  ov^Tiership  from 
being  perpetuated. 

PROVIDES   rOS   AUDTT    Ol"   FED 

The  biU  further  provides  for  an  annual 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by 
the  General  Accounting  OSRce.  It  is 
ridiculous  that  no  independent  or  gov- 
ernmental audit  has  even  been  made  of 
America's  central  banking  system  since 
Its  inception  five  decades  ago.  The  bank- 
ers opposed  to  improving  the  Federal  Re- 
serv^e  System  do  not  favor  such  an  audit, 
yet  bankers  are  the  first  to  require  a 
"satisfactory  audit  of  those  who  seek  to 
borr-ow  money  from  the  banks. 

H.R.  11  would  also  require  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  turn  all  of  Its  revenue  over 
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to  the  Treasury  and  annually  receive  Its 
needed  fund';  for  operations  via  the  tra- 
ditional congressional  authorization  and 
appropriation  route. 

Tills  bill  would  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  control  runaway  interi»st  rates.  It 
would  assui-e  that  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  have  a  meaning- 
ful voice  in  the  economic  future  of  their 
country.  No  lonfier  would  we  have  to  sit 
Idly  by  while  the  Federal  Reserve  wreck- 
ing crew  went  to  work  on  the  economy. 
We  need  to  give  the  American  people  a 
real  answer  to  the  destructive  high  In- 
terest. tiRht  money  policies  which  plague 
the  country.  They  do  not  want  more 
flim-flam  They  do  not  want  more  ex- 
planations about  nonexistence  independ- 
ence. They  want  solid,  concrete  action, 
and  I  am  convinced  they  wajit  It  now. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis)  will  be  debating  the 
other  side.  Certainly,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  th*s.  We  have  different  view- 
points about  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 
We  are  on  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee together  and  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years.  We  often  agree  on  things,  but 
we  also  often  disagree  on  other  things, 
particularly  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  other  day,  with  that  understand- 
ing between  us,  I  asked  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  hour  today,  and  at  his 
suggestion  and  request  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  be  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  hour  after  I  had  proceeded  for  1  hour. 
Since  that  is  the  arrangement.  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  would  permit  me  to  forgo  the 
use  of  some  of  my  time  now,  to  allow 
him  to  proceed.  I  have  been  speaking 
about  40  minutes.  Tlien  would  the  gen- 
tleman let  me  use  the  remainder  of  my 
time  later?  Would  that  be  satisfactory? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
agree.  I  do  have  a  difficult  problem.  I 
have  a  live  broadcast  coming  through  at 
exactly  1  o'clock,  so  I  shall  go  into  the 
cloakroom  to  do  that.  If  I  could  proceed 
for  about  5  minutes  and  then  have  the 
gentleman  proceed,  when  I  am  flnlshed 
out  there  I  could  proceed  further,  and 
I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Would  that  be  agreeable? 
Mr.  PATMAN.     That  would  be  agree- 
able, or  I  could  Ro  ahead  until  the  gen- 
tleman has  finished 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Whichever  the  gentle- 
man prefers     Either  will  work  out. 

Mr.  PATMAN  That  will  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

With  that  understanding.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis!  may 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  minutes  at 
this  time,  with  the  time  to  be  taken  from 
his  time,  and  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  resume  after  he  finishes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  who  is  also  chair- 


man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  House,  is  takinp  this 
time  to  discuss  this  ver>-  important  and 
basic  issue  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
under  this  kind  of  arrangement,  where 
those  who  disagree — as  he  rightly  stated. 
I  do  disagree  with  some  of  the  funda- 
mental point  he  is  making — have  an  op- 
portunity to  respKjnd. 

The  first  comment  I  would  make  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  one  of  the  things 
which  started  this  colloquy  was  a  state- 
ment I  made  In  the  Record  on  June  23, 
1966.  that  the  Democrats  were  the  high 
interest  rate  party.  I  said  that  because 
I  thought  it  was  true;  but  also  to  move 
the  dialogue  forward. 

I  have  been  most  Interested  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  devote  time  to 
telling  the  House,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  the  country,  what  is  wrong  with  high 
interest  rates.  I  could  not  agree  with 
him  more  that  some  of  the  things  he  ha.s 
spelled  out,  and  many  more  things  be- 
sides, are  the  bad  results  of  high  interest 
rates.  There  Is  no  quarrel  about  that. 
The  point  I  must  make  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  that  he  is  a  minority 
voice  among  those  of  his  own  party.  It 
has  been  the  Democrat-controlled  Con- 
gresses which  have  created  the  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  we  are  presently  follow- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Certainly  this 
has  been  so  since  1961,  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  controlled  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

So.  to  put  this  into  context,  the  .sjentle- 
man  from  Texas  must  recognize  that  his 
own  party  is  Involved,  and  he  has  been 
unable  to  get  his  point  of  view  across  to 
the  congressional  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  or  to  those  who  have  held 
the  Presidency;  namely.  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  John.son. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  clearly 
an  arm  of  the  Congress.  It  was  created 
in  that  fa.shlon.  Congress  deliberately 
tried  to  prevent  the  verj-  point  the  sten- 
tleman  from  Texas  is  complaining  about, 
that  no  President  has  the  power  to  ap- 
point and  therefore  control  a  particular 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Tlie  term  of 
office  originally  was  10  years.  Today  I  be- 
lieve It  is  14.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  this  long  term  was  verj- 
deliberately  set  so  that  no  President 
would  have  such  power.  This  Is  what  we 
have  done  with  respect  to  other  arms  of 
the  Congress,  other  regulatory  bodies  the 
Congre.ss  has  created  to  carry  out  its 
constitutional  functions. 

The  constitutional  function  here  is  a 
power  of  the  Congress  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof.  This  Is  not  a 
power  of  the  Presidencv  When  the 
Constitution  was  written  It  was  felt  that 
the  Congress  rhould  have  this  power. 
The  same  is  true  In  the  field  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

These  are  Independent  organlzation.s 
and  arms  of  the  Congress  to  carry  out 
the  Congress"  basic  constitutional  power 
to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. The  President  does  not  have  this 
power  The  Congress  has  this  power. 
The  Congress  in  Its  wisdom  realized  It 
could  not  exercise  this  power  Itself  on  a 


dally  basis  and.  therefore,  delegated  It  to 
an  Independent  agency  respon.sible  to  the 
Congress.  But  Congress  at  anv  time 
could  step  in  and  Interpose,  if  it  thought 
any  of  the.se  independent  agencies  were 
not  carrying  out  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  in  fulfilling  these  regulatorv  ac- 
tivities. 

The  only  reason  the  President  was  ever 
given  the  power  of  appointment  was  as 
a  m.atter  of  convenience,  just  as  in  the 
Constitution  itself,  with  respect  to  one  of 
the  Independent  branches  of  Govern- 
ment; namely  the  judiciary,  the  Presi- 
dent is  given  the  power  of  appointment 
as  a  matter  of  convenience;  not  so  that 
he  can  control  the  Judiciary  but  so  that 
It  could  function.  However,  the  term  of 
office  here  was  life  during  good  behavior 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Curtis  1,  under  the  imanlmous  con- 
sent request  has  expired. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gnntlemar. 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate this,  because  I  do  want  to  close  my 
thought  on  tills  and  then  turn  It  over  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pai- 
M.^Nl,  and  I  will  make  my  phone  call  and 
come  back. 

So  the  power  of  appointment  of  these 
other  congressional  arms  was  given  to 
the  President  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
I  think  I  can  really  drive  thi.s  poLit 
home  by  pointing  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  in  charge  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  ever>-one  recog- 
nizes i.s  an  arm  of  the  Congres.'^  and  not 
of  the  Executive  at  all.  We  gave  the 
power  of  appointment  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  President,  but  the  term  of 
office  of  the  Comptroller  General  is  14 
years,  .so  that  no  President  has  control 
over  him.  Another  acency  which  I  have 
to  deal  with  a  great  deal  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  Is  the  Tariff 
Comml.sslon.  which  Is  clearly  recognized 
as  an  arm  of  the  Congress  In  regulating 
our  foreign  trade. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
the  unanimou."=-con,'5ent  reque.'^'.  the  een- 
tlerran  from.  Texas  'Mr  PatmanI  Is 
recognized  for  the  remaining  20  n^inutcs 
of  his  special  order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
the  gentleman  from  MLssouri  returns. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  his  arguments 
made  about  the  so-called  independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  In  the 
meantime  I  would  like  to  state  that  this 
subject  has  had  considerable  considera- 
tion and  attention  by  the  Committe*- 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House 
and  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of 
course,  serves  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
It  does  not  have  the  power  to  initiate 
legisl.ition  and  it  should  not  have  .such 
power.  It  is  composed  of  eight  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  eipht  Members 
oftheHouae.   The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
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auttee  has  conducted  many  and  far- 
rftichlng  investigations  and  studies  con- 
cerning tiie  monetary  sy.stem  as  well  as 
jiaiiv-  other  important  matters  of  the 
government. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  the  duty  of  tills 
couunittee  to  make  these  investigations 
and  studies  and  to  make  tliem  available 
to  people  who  are  interested  throughout 
'xe  Nation.  The  reports  are  usually 
sold  through  the  Government  Printing 
Office  at  so  much  per  copy,  and  the 
recomniendations  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  1  know,  have  been  used  by 
ihe  lepiiilative  committees  of  the  House 
a;id  Senate  in  drafting,  studying,  and 
passing  upon  legislation. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  in  my  opinion  certainly 
earned  it.'^  keep  a.-  an  important  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress. 

:»64     I1E.\:?INCS     BY      BANKING      AND     CtTRRENC-S 

COMMITTEE 

.Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  during  the  year 
1964  conducted  hearings  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  made  many  reports 
thereon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  had  charge  of 
this  particular  Investigation.  And,  as 
chairman  of  the  whole  committee,  I  had 
and  still  have  the  honor  of  being  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  The  other 
Democrats  on  this  subcommittee  were 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Riuss).  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VA.N-IK1.  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
PippER  1 .  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  MiNisH],  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  1  Mr.-*WELTTreR  ] ,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HannaI,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Charles 
H  Wilson  1 . 

The  Republican  minority  members 
were  the   gentleman   from   New   Jersey 

Mr  WiDNALLl.  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Harvey],  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Bolton],  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock!,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Robert 
Taft.Jr.]. 

A    PRIMER    ON    MONEY 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  these  studies 
was  made  into  a  report  called.  "A  Primer 
on  Money."  After  it  was  finished,  as 
chainnan  of  the  Domestic  Finance  Sub- 
committee. I  wrote  a  letter  of  transmit- 
tal to  the  whole  committee  as  follows: 

HOUSK  OF   RrPRE.SENIATlVES.   SULCOM- 

MriTEE   ON   Domestic   F^nanc-e   of 

THE    CdMMrrTEE    ON    BANKING    AND 

Cdrrenct, 

Wa-^hingtan,  DC  ,  July  30.  1964. 
To  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Domes- 
tic Finance: 
Transmitted  herewith  for  the  use  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance  of  the 
Binklng  .qnd  crurrency  Committee  1b  a 
'Prtmer  on  Mr;ney."  which  explains  In  simple, 
everyday  language  how  our  monetary  system 
wonts  ajid  indicates  where  it  needs  reform, 
^r  a  erea;  many  years  I  have  been  <x>ncerned 
'Jth  the  need  for  more  popular  Information 
^n  this  very  Important  subject,  and.  a«  time 
P«nni;t«d  over  the  years,  this  publication 
merged  from  the  notes  which  1  have  kept. 

.  ,°'''°'^<'»<'nt  with  the  Federal  efforts  to  get. 
"Jis  count.'y  out  of   the  depression   in   the 

'mnies    ;uid    with    the    tremendous    war 


financing  problems  of  the  Forties  as  well  as 
my  sponsorship  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  has  brought  home  to  me  the  great  Im- 
portance of  an  adequat*  and  wldebpread 
public  understanding  of  money  and  l>anklng. 

While  responsible  for  preparation  of  the 
primer.  I  am  indebted  to  many  colleagues 
throughout  the  years  and  to  mem.bers  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  staS 
for  their  valuable  suggestions.  At  the  same 
time,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  a 
great  scholar.  Dr.  Seymour  Harris  of  Hari  ard 
University,  whose  encouraging  sentiments 
api>ear  Immediately  following 

It  Is  a  source  of  deep  gratitic*tion  to  me 
that  the  majority  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee voted  unanimously  to  have  this 
primer  printed  as  a  subcommittee  print,  the 
number  representing  a  majority  of  the 
c-ommlttee. 

Wp.ight  Patman, 

Chairman. 

The  Seymour  E.  Harris  statement  is 
entitled  "The  Patman  Crusade"  and  it 
starts  off  by  saying: 

Congressman  Patman 's  "Primer  on  Money" 
is  a  reminder  of  the  unique  service  which 
the  Congressman  has  given  the  American 
people   in   the   last   40   yesrs. 

The  fiisl  part  that  is  discussed  in  this 
report  is  the  introduction.  It  says  that 
most  people  when  asked  about  money 
will  say — all  ihey  know  about  money  is 
that  they  do  not  have  enough. 

Money  is  a  manufactui-ed  item.  The 
amount  of  money  available  to  the  econ- 
omy is  determined  by  the  manufacturers 
and  this  amount  usually  called  the 
money  supply  is  one  of  the  two  or  three 
most  imix)rtant  influences  determining 
business  activity,  incomes,  prices  and 
economic  growth. 

Second.  Under  the  Constitution  it  is 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
create  money. 

It  is  left  entiiely  to  the  Congress. 

Third.  Congress  has  farmed  out  this 
power  and  let  it  out  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem composed  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  commercial  banks.  Only  those  two 
can  manufacture  money — that  is  cur- 
rency and  demand  deposits — checkbook 
money,  which  are  instantly  available  to 
make  purcha.'^cs  and  to  pay  bills. 

Exactly  how  tins  system  creates  money 
v>  ill  be  explained  in  the  body  of  this  pub- 
lication. 

None  of  the  other  financial  institutions 
of  any  nature  has  this  power  to  manu- 
facture money. 

The  manufacturers  of  money  possess 
an  immense  power  which  if  properly  used 
can  work  in  the  public  interest.  ' 

But  the  same  power  if  abused  can  be 
greatly  detrimental  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. The  power  has  been  abused  and 
iefo:-ms  are  needed  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

The  ability  to  manufacture  money  is 
the  heart  of  the  commercial  banking 
system.  Bank  profits  depend  upon  lend- 
ing and  investing  of  bank  created  money. 
Banks  are  given  this  privilege  of  creating 
the  very  money  they  profit  from  because 
they  have  an  important  economic  func- 
tion to  pei-form.  Banks  provide  the 
money  w  hich  the  economy  needs  to  pros- 
per and  grow.  This  money  is  not  un- 
limited The  banking  system  can  only 
create  so  much  money  at  any  time. 

Who  decides  how  much  money  can  be 
created  and  how  the  decision  is  made  ef- 


fective is  anotlier  subject  dealt  with  in 

this  publicaiion. 

Since  money  is  limited,  someone  must 
decide  where  the  best  places  are  to  put 
the  available  money  and  under  what  con- 
ditions    This  the  banking  system  does. 

Bank  earnings  are  the  return  for  the 
wise  and  proper  placing  of  the  money 
supply 

Individual  banks  are  chartered  pri- 
marily for  the  purpo.se  of  ser\-ing  the 
areas  in  which  they  operate. 

Public  interest  is  served  if  the  bank 
creates  money  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  its 
area  as  far  as  possible  and  help  the  prog- 
ress of  the  community  . 

For  some  time  now  banks  have  been 
forgetting  their  primary  purpose.  They 
have  become  less  and  less  intere.st.ed  in 
extending  credit  to  local  businessmen 
and  farmers  especially  if  they  are  small. 

They  have  been  reaching  out  to  you 
and  using  their  money-created  power  to 
purchase  long-term  U.S.  Government 
and  tAx-free  municipai  bonds. 

The  GoveiTiment  with  its  credit  rating 
does  not  need  their  money,  but  their  lo- 
cal area.s  do  need  their  money.  But 
purchasing  Government  and  municipal 
bonds  is  profitable  and  requires  almost 
no  time  or  paperwork. 

Bankers,  like  other  people,  can  forget 
their  duties  and  look  at  their  activity 
purely  from  their  own  narrow  \'iewpoint, 
the  level  of  bank  earnings.  WTien  they 
do.  their  obligation  to  help  the  people 
of  their  area  with  expanded  bank  credit 
is  shunted  aside  and  they  are  no  longer 
operating  in  the  public  interest. 

WHAT    IS    MONtT? 

The  first  subject  discussed  is  money 
and  society. 

What  is  money? 

Where  does  money  come  from?  How 
is  it  created?  By  whom  and  for  what 
purpo.ses  is  money  created? 

Perhaps  these  questions  seem  elemen- 
tary- to  some  readers.  Yet.  they  are 
questions  which  many  people,  usually 
well  informed  a^  well  as  others,  cannot 
Etnswer.  Money,  It  appears,  is  a  very 
mysterious  subject. 

Over  the  long  span  of  human  history, 
money  has  assumed  many  forms  and 
shapes. 

Different  sr-cleties  at  difTerent  times 
liave  been  willing  to  exchange  goods  and 
sen-ices  for  seashell.  wha!e.«'  teeth,  boar's 
tusks,  stones,  feathers,  bricks,  coconuts, 
cocoa  beans,  iron  rings,  salt,  beaver  belts, 
blankets,  bronze,  axes,  wheels,  and  so 
forth. 

HOW    IS    MONET    CREATED? 

After  a  discussion  of  what  is  money  we 
come  to  a  discussion  of  the  question. 
"How  is  rhoney  created?  \\1iere  does 
money  come  from?"  That  is  a  question 
that  few  of  us  ever  think  about.  Most 
people  tend  to  a.ssume  that  money  has 
always  been  In  existence  and  that  some 
law  of  nature  generates  a  f^xed  and  un- 
changing supply  of  It 

THE    FEDEKAl,    RESEKV'E    ACT 

After  that  discussion  we  have  a  dis- 
cussion on  a  verj'  int-eresting  subject  that 
includes  the  question,  "Why  was  the  Fed- 
eral Reser\'e  Act  passed?" 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in 
1913  was  only  one  of  the  many  steps  taken 
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by  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
years  towsu-d  the  creation  of  a  stable  and 
reliable  money  system,  though  undoubt- 
edly the  most  notable  of  them  was  In 
1913,  a  law  that  was  passed  2  days  before 
Christmas,  December  23.  1913. 

Then  there  is  the  very  Interesting  dis- 
cussion of  who  determines  the  money 
supply.  If  the  average  man  were  asked 
to  list  the  10  most  prominent  groups  of 
men  in  the  world,  the  chances  are  he 
would  fail  to  mention  one  particular 
group  of  enormotis  power  here  In  this 
country.  If  the  pollings  were  continued 
and  the  next  question  asked  was  to  name 
the  market  where  the  most  claims  to 
wealth  are  traded,  the  answer  again 
would  be  faulty  It  Is  neither  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  the  Chicago 
Wheat  Exchange,  or  the  other  big  mar- 
kets. In  fact,  the  pollsters  woiuld  be  able 
to  retire  In  old  age  before  they  received 
a  correct  answer,  so  few  are  the  people 
who  know 

WHO    OWNS    rEDKRAL    RESEBVS? 

The  next  discussion  In  the  committee 
print  Is  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
"Who  owns  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem?" In  recent  years  certain  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  conflict  about  who  owns 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have. devel- 
oped. The  reason  is  that  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  was  established.  It  was  felt 
that  the  proper  way  to  organize  it  was  on 
a  capitalistic  basis,  but  the  stock  which 
emerged  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was 
not  stock  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that 
term  at  all.  So  recent  years  have  been 
marked  by  conflict  between  private 
bankers  and  public  ofBclala.  each  claim- 
ing ownership  of  the  bankJs.  Certainly 
that  question  should  have  been  cleared 
up  and  has  been  cleared  up. 

WHT    rOIC    ACT    WAS    PASSED 

The  next  discussion  Is  on  the  question, 
"Why  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  was  passed  "  That  includes  the  in- 
teresting and  Important  queetlons  and 
answers  on  the  main  topic. 

The  next  one  is,  'How  the  Federal  Re- 
serve gives  away  public  funds  to  the  pri- 
vate banks." 

Private  btmks  enjoy  a  very  special  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Government. 
After  all,  most  of  the  business  firms  em- 
ploy private  capital  or  privately  owned 
resources  to  produce  and  protect  or  pro- 
vide a  service  which  can  be  profitably 
sold  in  the  marketplace. 

After  that  discussion  we  have  one  on 
the  question  of  "What  is  monetary 
policy?"  Throughout  the  preceding 
discussions  the  phrase  "tight  or  easy 
money  policy"  was  used  liberally.  Most 
people  understand  the  t«rm  In  ordinary 
terms.  Monetary  policy  is  too  Impor- 
tant to  be  left  to  broad  terms,  and  there 
Is  a  discussion  of  what  Is  monetary  pohcy 
that  is  of  great  interest. 

I  am  reading  all  of  this  Into  the 
RzcoRD  at  this  point. 

Then  we  have  the  very  Interesting 
discussion  of  what  Improvements  are 
needed  In  the  money  system.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  money  system  is  man- 
made,  Invented  by  man,  devised  by  man, 
and  controlled  by  man.  It  is,  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said,  the  creature  of  law. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude 


that  the  system  is  perfect.  The  process 
of  improvement  of  the  monetary  system 
has  not  reached  a  final  stopping  place 
any  more  than  has  the  process  of  im- 
provement of  the  social  and  economic 
order. 

The  next  discussion  In  the  committee 
print  includes  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations by  the  committee  in  the  88th 
Congress  as  released  by  the  committee 
on  June  28,  1964. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Congressional  Record  with  the  per- 
mission that  I  have  already  obtained  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  matter.  The 
reason  I  was  reading  It  was  so  that  It 
would  appear  in  proper  form,  proper 
type,  and  so  forth,  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  Congressional  Record 
type  is  always  very  small  as  we  know. 
In  fact,  I  think  It  is  too  small.  It  is  too 
small  to  be  readable  by  many  f>eople. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  true.  I  hope  the 
committee  that  acts  upon  this  matter  one 
of  these  days  will  take  another  look,  a 
more  meaningful  look,  at  the  type  of 
printing  and  asrree  to  make  It  a  more 
satisfactory  type. 

The  complete  document — "A  Primer  on 
Money" — to  which  I  have  referred  and 
read  into  the  Record  follows : 

PRIMER    ON    MONEY 
THE    PATMAN    CRUSADE 

By  Seymour  E.  Harris,  Littauer  profes- 
sor of  political  economy.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, emeritus. 

Congressman  Pa  than  s  "Primer  on 
Money"  is  a  reminder  of  the  unique  serv- 
ice which  the  Congressman  has  given  the 
American  people  in  the  last  40  years. 
No  one  has  defended  the  Interest  of  the 
F>eople  more  vigorously,  more  persist- 
ently, and  more  courageously  against 
those  who  have  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  determining  how  much  money 
there  is  to  be,  at  what  price,  and  who  is 
to  get  It. 

In  the  primer  one  will  find  a  thought- 
ful elementary  discussion  of  monetary 
policy  and  the  relation  of  monetary  to 
other  facets  of  policy.  But  the  primer 
contains,  also,  the  Congressman's  views 
on  the  most  controversial  issues  of  the 
day. 

Here,  for  example,  one  will  find  a  view 
well  defended  and  needing  to  be  pre- 
sented, that  the  Constitution  gives  to  the 
Congress  and  not  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
or  the  commercial  banks,  the  power  to 
create  money  and  determine  the  value 
thereof.  There  Is  more  than  an  implica- 
tion that  the  Congress  has  surrendered 
its  prerogatives  too  easily. 

Patman  also  reminds  us  that  President 
Wilson,  when  confronted  with  a  demand 
that  bankers  Join  In  the  control  of  the 
monetary  machinery,  made  the  classic 
remark:  "Which  one  of  you  gentlemen 
would  have  me  select  presidents  of  rail- 
roads to  be  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  fix  passenger  rates  and 
freight  rates?" 

In  view  of  President  Wilson's  philos- 
ophy underlying  the  new  System,  It  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  Congressman  Pat- 
man  that  the  major  policy  decisions  are 
now  made  by  an  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, with  5  of  Its  12  members  presidents 


of  the  Reserve  banks,  6  of  the  9  directors 
of  each  bank  being  elected  by  the  com- 
mercial  bankers.  I  strongly  support  hlj 
proposal  that  the  presidents  of  the  Re- 
serve banks  should  not  be  members  of  the 
Open  Market  Committee.  The  present 
powers  of  the  Open  Market  Committee 
and  the  membership  structure  are  rightly 
a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Congressman 
Too  much  power  resides  in  those  who  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  policies. 

In  1959.  legislation  was  passed  which 
put  billions  of  dollars  of  additional  re- 
serves  at  the  disposal  of  the  banks.  The 
Congressman  reminds  us  that  the  im- 
pulse to  the  legislation  came  from  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  He  also 
reminds  us  that  each  dollar  of  additional 
reserve  yields  $5  of  additional  business 
for  the  banks  without  cost  to  them;  and 
that  one  Important  effect  is  more  busi- 
ness for  the  banks  and  less  for  the  Re- 
serve banks,  unfortunate  because  most  of 
the  profits  of  the  latter  go  to  the 
Treasury. 

Perhaps  on  no  Issue  Ls  Congressman 
Patman  more  eloquent  than  on  the  claim 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Its 
supporters  to  the  privilege  of  Independ- 
ence. He  shows  that  the  Board  h&s  no 
Inherent  right  to  move  Independently  of 
the  Government;  that  the  costs  of  Inde- 
pendence are  great;  that  the  Justiflcatlwi 
of  Isolation  from  popular  pressure,  a 
presumed  reason  for  Independence,  can 
as  well  be  applied  to  tax  policy  and  to 
many  other  policy  areas. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  operates 
all  too  often  in  favor  of  high  money 
rates  which  are  not  Justified.  Not  that 
Patman  wants  inflationary  policies;  but 
the  Fed  often  seeks  higher  rates  than 
are  supportable  by  the  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy. And  Patman  can  single  out  many 
periods  when  dear  money  contributed  to 
excessive  unemployment.  He  is  as 
aware  of  the  relation  of  high  money 
rates  to  Inadequacy  of  Investment  as 
was  Keynes  In  his  famous  "Treatise  on 
Money." 

Hence  I  can  only  salute  the  Con- 
gressman from  Texas.  He  keeps  the 
finance  men  on  their  toes.  If  he  some- 
times exagge.f-ates  the  evils  and  the  mis- 
takes. It  is  only  because,  like  all  inno- 
vators, he  recognizes  that  a  little  ejcag- 
geratlon  Is  an  Ingredient  for  putting  a 
new  position  over,  and  especially  when 
the  opponents  are  powerful,  numerous, 
and  well  organized,  and  often  do  not 
distinguish  the  financial  from  the  gen- 
eral Interest. 

INTHODrCTION 

First.  Most  people,  when  asked  about 
money,  will  say  that  all  they  know  about 
money  Is  that  they  don't  have  enough. 
This  is  unfortunate.  Money  Is  a  manu- 
factured Item.  The  amount  of  money 
available  to  the  economy  is  determined 
by  the  manufacturers.  And  this 
amount — usually  called  the  money  sup- 
ply— Is  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  im- 
portant infiuences  determining  business 
activity,  incomes,  prices,  and  economic 
growth. 

Second.  Under  the  Constitution.  It  'J 
the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  create 
money.    It  Is  left  entirely  to  Congress. 

Third.  Congress  has  farmed  out  this 
power — has  let  it  out  to  the  banking  sys- 


tem, composed  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  commercial  banks.  Only  these 
tro  can  manufacture  money ;  that  is,  cur- 
;tncy  and  demand  deposits — checkbook 
money — which  are  Instantly  available  to 
make  purchases  and  pay  bills.  Exactly 
iiow  thLs  system  creates  money  will  be 
explained  in  the  body  of  the  book ,  None 
of  the  other  financial  Institutions  of  any 
nature  has  this  power  to  manufacture 
money. 

Fourth.  The  manufswiturers  of  money 
possess  Immense  power  which,  If  prop- 
erly used,  can  work  in  the  public  Interest. 
But  the  same  power,  If  abused,  can  be 
greatly  detrimental  tio  national  welfare. 
The  power  has  been  sUSused,  and  reforms 
are  needed  to  promote  the  public  In- 
terest. 

Filth.  The  ability  to  manufacture 
money  Is  the  heart  of  the  commercial 
banking  system.  Bank  profits  der>end  on 
the  lending  and  Investing  of  bank  created 
money.  Banks  are  given  this  privilege. 
of  creating  the  very  money  they  profit 
from,  because  they  have  an  Important 
economic  function  to  perform.  Banks 
provide  the  money  which  the  economy 
needs  to  prosper  and  grow.  This  money 
Is  not  unlimited.  The  banking  system 
can  only  create  so  much  money  at  any 
time.  Who  decides  how  much  money 
can  be  created,  and  how  the  decision  is 
made  effective  is  another  subject  dealt 
with  in  the  body  of  this  book.  Sine* 
money  Is  limited,  someone  must  decide 
where  the  best  places  are  to  put  the  avail- 
able money  and  under  what  conditions. 
This  the  banking  system  does.  Bank 
earnings  are  the  return  for  the  wise  and 
proper  placing  of  the  money  supply. 

Sixth.  Individual  banks  are  chartered 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
areas  In  which  they  operate.  The  public 
Interest  is  served  if  the  bank  creates 
money  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  Its  area,  as 
far  as  possible.  Euid  help  the  progress  of 
the  community. 

For  some  time  now.  banks  have  been 
forgetting  their  primary  purpose.  They 
have  become  less  and  less  interested  in 
extending  credit  to  the  local  business- 
man or  farmer,  especially  if  he  is  small. 
TTiey  have  been  reaching  out  and  using 
their  money-creating  power  to  purchase 
long-term  U.S.  Government  and  tax-free 
municipal  bonds.  The  Government,  with 
Its  credit  rating,  doesn't  need  their 
money;  their  local  areas  do.  But  pur- 
chasing Government  and  municipal 
bonds  Is  profitable  and  requires  almost 
no  time  or  paperwork. 

Bankers,  like  other  people,  csin  forget 
their  duties  and  look  at  their  activity 
purely  from  their  own,  narrow  vlew- 
Polnt— the  level  of  bank  earnings.  When 
*ey  do.  their  obligation  to  help  the 
people  of  their  area  with  expanded  credit 
Is  shunted  aside,  they  are  no  longer  op- 
erating In  the  public  Interest. 

Seventh.  Originally,  there  was  a  resl- 
wnce  qualification  for  bank  directors. 
They  were  required  to  reside  within  the 
ame  limited  area  where  the  bank  was 
w  operate.  The  purpose  of  the  require- 
ment was  to  assure  bank  operaUon  by 
local  people  who  had  the  Interest  of  the 
f'w  u  *  ^^^^-  S^*®  laws  also  required 
«at  bank  directors  Uve  nearby. 


These  laws  have  been  changed  In  re- 
cent years.  Now  only  a  certain  number 
of  directors  must  live  in  the  locality.  The 
others,  in  some  cases,  can  live  outside 
the  State;  in  other  cases,  they  are  not 
bound  by  any  residence  requirements. 
Still  other  laws  have  been  altered.  Hold- 
ing companies  are  now  permitted,  whose 
directors  may  live  In  another  city  or 
State,  and  who  maintain  control  through 
local  dummy  directors.  The  local  bank 
is  then  actually  operated  by  absentee 
owners. 

This,  too,  is  a  serious  matter  and  re- 
quires careful  attention.  The  independ- 
ent bank,  locally  owned  and  operated, 
is  a  bulwark  of  strength  in  our  coun- 
try. Its  disappearance  is  an  abuse  and 
should  be  stopped.  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  the  commercial  banking  sys- 
tem in  the  near  future  will  be  owned 
largely  by  absentee  owners  and  a  hand- 
ful of  financial  centers. 

Eighth.  The  questions  at  issue  do  not 
include  whether  banks  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  ample  profits  from  their 
money  manufacturing  franchise.  Of 
course,  they  should.  Commercial  banks 
are  an  important  part  of  our  economy. 
They  have  served  our  country  well  boUi 
In  peace  and  war.  The  required  reforms 
are  called  for  only  to  assure  that  banks 
serve  the  public  Interest  while  earning 
their  profits.  The  country  needs  banks 
and  an  e£Qclent  banking  system.  And 
banks  must  have  fair  profits  to  do  an 
adequate  job. 

Ninth.  The  Federal  Reserve  System, 
consisting  of  12  regional  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  the  Federal  Resen-e  Board  in 
Wtishlngton,  is  the  control  organization 
guiding  the  money  manufacturing 
process — as  will  be  explained  later.  The 
System  was  created  by  Congress  and  Is 
a  creature  of  that  body. 

As  the  ultimate  controller  of  the  money 
supply,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  Immense 
power.  It  is  widely  admitted  that  Its  in- 
fluence on  the  level  of  business  activity 
is  significant.  In  fact,  an  important 
group  of  economists  believes  that  the 
money  supply  is  the  main  factor  caus- 
ing the  ups  and  downs  of  the  economy. 

Tenth.  Although  a  creature  of  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Reserve  is  in  practice, 
independent  of  that  body  in  Its  policy- 
making. The  same  holds  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  executive  branch.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  neither  requires  nor  seeks 
the  approval  of  any  branch  of  Govern- 
ment for  its  policies.  The  System  itself 
decides  what  ends  Its  policies  are  aimed 
at  and  then  takes  whatever  actions  it 
sees  fit  to  reach  those  ends. 

This  independent  arrangement  raises 
two  major  problems.  First,  in  a  democ- 
racy the  responsibility  for  the  Govern- 
ment's economic  policies,  which  so  affect 
the  economy,  normally  rests  with  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people:  in 
our  case,  with  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. If  these  two  follow  ^economic 
policies  inimical  to  the  general  welfare, 
they  are  accountable  to  the  people  for 
their  actions  on  election  day.  With 
Federal  Reserve  Independence,  however,  a 
body  of  men  exist  who  control  one  of  the 
most  powerful  levers  moving  the  econ- 
omy and  who  are  responsible  to  no  one. 


If  the  Federal  Reserve  pursues  a  policy 
which  Congress  or  the  President  believes 
not  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  there  is 
nothing  Congress  can  do  to  reverse  the 
policy  Nor  is  there  anj-thing  the  people 
can  do.  Such  bastions  of  unaccountable 
power  are  undemocratic.  The  Federal 
Fleserve  System  must  be  reformed,  so  that 
it  is  answerable  to  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

Second,  by  tolerating  an  "inder>end- 
ent"  Federal  Reserve,  the  countrj'  is  in 
the  position  of  ha\1ng  two  control  centers 
indei->endently  trj-lng  to  guide  the  t>con- 
omy.  The  President  and  the  Congress 
dispose  of  a  major  influence  over  the 
economy  In  their  power  to  tax  and 
spend — their  fiscal  power.  The  Federal 
Resene  is  the  overlord  of  the  money 
supply.  If  these  two  are  not  steering  in 
the  same  direction,  they  can  either  neu- 
tralize each  other  or  liave  the  economy 
lurching  In  all  directions.  This  Is  not  a 
rational  system  for  setting  economic 
policy.  It  has  given  us  trouble  in  the 
past,  as  the  text  will  establish,  and  will 
inevitably  in  the  future. 

But  even  more  Important  than  the 
problem  of  coordination  is  that  of  final 
control.  When  the  "independent"  Fed- 
eral Reserve  clashes  with  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  whose  will  prevails? 
Under  the  present  regulations  for  ap- 
pointment and  tenure  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  there  is  no  pat  answer. 
For  all  his  power  and  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  President 
is  not  mEister.  even  with  the  approval  of 
Congress,  of  the  country's  economic 
policy. 

This  is  no  mere  theoretical  debating 
point.  Economic  policymaking  is  a  mat- 
ter of  choosing  where  to  place  the  weight 
of  policy.  The  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
President  sometimes  make  different 
choices.  An  example  of  that  p)osslblllty 
has  just  occurred.  The  President  and 
the  Congress  together  fashioned  an  $11 
billion  tax  cut  with  the  express  purpoee, 
among  others,  of  helping  to  keep  the 
economic  upturn  alive  through  1964  and 
into  1965.  Yet  the  President  found  It 
necessar>'  in  his  annual  economic  report 
to  Congress  to  ask  the  Federal  Reserve 
not  to  nuUify  his  efforts  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  raise  incomes.  Should  the 
President  have  to  ask  any  congresslonally 
created  body  to  go  along  with  his  policy 
as  approved  by  Congress  ?  Obviously  not. 
The  President  is  elected  by  the  people. 
He  should,  by  right,  have  a  fair  chance  to 
carry  out  his  policies  and  \iews.  The 
Federal  Reserve  may  advise  and  counsel 
but  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  veto.  Re- 
forms are  needed  to  achieve  this  end. 

Eleventh.  Bad  as  "independence"  is, 
the  main  fault  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System — an  admirable  system  if  con- 
ducted in  the  public  interest — is  that 
too  much  power  and  control  rests  in  the 
hands  of  people  whose  private  Interests 
are  directly  affected  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's actions. 

It  is  Indisputable  that  the  commercial 
banking  community  wields  considerable 
power  within  the  Federal  Reserve.  Each 
of  the  12  regional  Federal  Reserve  banks 
is  operated  by  9  directors — 6  of  them  se- 
lected directly  by  the  privately  owned 
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commercial  banks.  Further,  the  central 
decislonmaklr^  body,  which  decides 
whether  the  System  will  press  the  ac- 
celerator or  the  brake,  is  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee — the  Commit- 
tee and  itfi  work  are  thoroughly  discussed 
In  the  main  text.  The  Committee  has  12 
members.  Seven  are  so-called  public 
memtwrs — the  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board — who  are  appointed  by 
the  President  and  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
They  represent  the  public  interest.  The 
other  5  members  are  drawn  from  the 
presidents  of  the  12  regional  banks. 
Each  bank  elects  its  own  president  by  a 
vote  of  the  nine-man  board  of  directors, 
with  SIX  private  bank -selected  directors 
on  it. 

This  is  not  all.  When  the  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  meets  every  3  weeks  In 
Wa&hlnston.  all  12  regional  bank  presi- 
dents participate  in  the  discussion, 
though  only  5  can  vote.  The  "discus- 
sion" committee  then  consists  of  the  12 
regional  presidents  and  the  7  "public  In- 
terest" board  members.  The  12  presi- 
dents, of  course,  are  free  to  persuade  as 
they  see  fit. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
confers  periodically  with  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  that  both  advises  and  con- 
sults on  business  conditions.  The  board 
of  directors  of  each  regional  bank  selects 
one  member  of  the  council,  and  he  is 
usually  a  banker — representing  the 
bankers  of  his  district. 

Twelfth  Here,  then,  is  the  private 
banker  Influence.  What  does  this  mean? 
It  means  simply  that  the  private  banking 
Interests  are  intimately  if  not  decisively 
Involved  in  determining  the  Nation's 
money  supply  and.  consequently,  the 
general  level  of  Interest  rates.  And  In- 
terest rates  are  the  very  prices  bankers 
charge  for  the  use  of  their  product — 
money.  It  means  that  decisions  abso- 
lutely crucial  U)  the  public  Interest  are 
arrived  at  by  a  body  riddled  with  private 
Interests,  and  these  Interests  can  easily 
conflict. 

Thirteenth.  When  the  original  Federal 
Reserve  Act  was  being  shaped  in  1913. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  aware  of 
this  conflict  of  Interest.  He  refused  to 
allow  private  bankers  on  any  board  that 
would  have  the  power  to  fix  Interest  rates 
or  determine  the  money  supply.  When 
some  prominent  New  York  bankers  asked 
for  representation  on  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  Mr  Wilson  asked. 
"Which  one  of  you  gentlemen  would 
have  me  select  presidents  of  railroads  to 
be  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  fix  pa-ssenger  rate's  and  freight 
rates?" 

But  institutions  evolve  By  1934  and 
1935.  with  Congress  totally  preoccupied 
by  the  cares  of  the  great  depression,  new 
laws  were  passed  essentially  setting  up 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  It  is  to- 
day: a  powerfiU  central  bank,  as  opposed 
to  a  conglomeration  of  regional  banks, 
with  a  strong  private  banking  voice  on 
the  decisionmaking  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee. 

Fourteenth.  The  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee, as  presently  established,  is  plainly 
not  In  the  public  interest.  This  com- 
mittee must  be  operated  by  purely  public 


servants,  representatives  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  and  not  any  sinijle  interest 
group.  The  Open  Market  Committee 
should  be  abolished,  and  its  powers  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Fleserve  Board— 
the  present  public  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  reasonably  short  terms  of 
ofBce. 

Also,  the  Federal  AdvLsory  Conrniittee 
should  be  enlarged  and  reorganized. 
Members  should  be  chosen  for  the  broad- 
est possible  representation  of  the  public 
interest,  their  main  qualification :  ability. 
Fifteenth.  It  may  seem  strange,  but 
Congress  has  never  developed  a  set  of 
Roals  for  guiding  Federal  Reserve  policy. 
In  founding  the  System.  Congress  spoke 
about  the  country's  need  for  "an  elastic 
currency."  Since  then.  Congress  has 
passed  the  Full  Employment  Act.  declar- 
ing Its  general  intention  to  promote 
"maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power."  But  It  has  never  di- 
rectly counseled  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  filled  this 
vacuum  Itself.  The  ends  Its  policies  are 
Intended  to  achieve  are  those  chosen  by 
the  Federal  Reserve — all  certainly  ad- 
mirable, but  not  necessarily  those  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  should  take  on  itself 
to  pursue.  For  example,  there  have  been 
times  when  the  Federal  Reserve  has  re- 
stricted the  money  supply  and  ral.sod  In- 
terest rates  to  gain  an  end,  which  had 
much  better  been  left  to  another  Govern- 
ment agency  or  the  Congress  to  attain. 
The  country  could  have  had  lower  inter- 
est rates  without  sacrificing  anything 
else. 

Congress  must  be  more  explicit. 
Guidelines  for  monetary  policy  should 
be  laid  down.  And  an  annual  review  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  policies  should  be 
held  by  the  Senate  and  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committees.  Reports 
-should  be  filed  and  recommendations 
made.  If  any. 

Sixteenth.  These  criticisms  and  sug- 
gested reforms  of  the  commercial  bank- 
ing and  Federal  Reserve  Systems  are  of- 
fered for  one  purpose :  to  assure  that  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment are  served  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent.  The  commercial  banking  .system 
has  a  clear-cut  responsibility  to  its  local 
area  that  It  must  fulfill.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  can  have  only  one  con- 
sideration :  the  public  Interest.  The  Na- 
tion's monetary  system  cannot  be  gov- 
erned by  or  for  the  private  interest  of  any 
one  group. 

There  is  no  room  in  these  criticisms  for 
anything  that  smacks  of  imsound  money. 
Neither  inflation  nor  deflation  is  wanted. 
What  is  wanted  is  prosperity  and  high 
employment  under  the  terms  of  the  Pull 
Employment  Act  Our  banking  system, 
possessing  the  great  monetary  power  of 
the  United  States,  must  serve  that  end. 

CH.\PTE»   I.   MONFT   AND  SOCIETT 

What  is  money?  Where  does  money 
come  from?  How  is  it  created?  By 
whom  and  for  what  purpose  is  money 
created  ? 

Perhaps  these  questions  will  seem  ele- 
mentary to  some  readers.  Yet  they  are 
Questioiis  which  many  people — the  us- 
ually well  informed  as  well  as  others— 


cannot  answer.    Money,  It  appears,  Is  a 
very  mysterious  subject. 

Other  questions  of  equal  importance 
can  be  asked.  For  example,  who  decides 
how  much  money  shall  be  in  use  at  any 
one  time?  Or  who  decides  how  much 
will  be  paid  for  the  use  of  money?  These 
are  questions  which  most  of  us  never 
think  about.  Yet  their  answers  lead  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington,  which  keeps  constant  watch 
over  tlie  amount  of  money  available  and 
the  level  of  interest  rates  paid  for  its  use 
These  quantities  are  no  more  matters  of 
accident  than,  say.  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles produced  in  a  given  season.  In 
the  one  case  the  Government  decides; 
in  the  other  the  managers  of  the  auto^ 
mobile  companies. 

In  other  words,  deciding  what  the 
money  supply  and  the  prevailing  interest 
rate  w  ill  be  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic business  as  any  other  decision  of  Gov- 
ernment. But  In  these  decisions  the  gen- 
eral public  participates  little  if  at  all.  In- 
deed, relatively  few  people  are  even  aware 
that  these  decisions  are  being  made. 
Tills  is  unfortuiiate  because,  except  for 
decisions  about  wars  and  foreign  affairs, 
the  Government  makes  no  decisions  more 
important  to  our  pocketbooks,  our  jobs, 
or  our  businesses. 

Consider,  for  example,  what  a  large 
part  interest  charges  play  in  the  cost  of 
living.  All  of  us  know,  of  course,  that 
the  amount  the  Nation  pays  to  the  farm- 
ers Is  important  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Farmers  supply  aU  of  our  food,  plus,  of 
course,  much  of  the  fibers  used  for 
making  our  clothing.  The  total  gross 
farm  receipts  from  marketings  in  1963 
was  about  $36  billion.  In  the  same  year, 
personal  income  from  Interest  alone  r»n 
almost  as  high,  $33  billion.  And  then 
there  are  the  billions  of  dollars  paid  in 
interest  to  financial  institutioiTis  which 
show  up  In  personal  Incomes  as  wages 
and  salaries,  profits  and  dividends.  Ob- 
viously, interest  charges  are  closely 
linked  to  our  cost  of  Living. 

This  link  is  more  easily  seen  by  looking 
at  business  practice.  All  business  firm* 
have  to  borrow  to  conduct  tlieir  opera- 
tions— some  firms  more  than  others.  An 
increase  in  interest  rates  means  then  an 
increase  in  btislness  costs.  More  money 
has  to  be  paid  out  for  use  of  operating 
credit.  Mining  companies,  smelters. 
steel  mills,  manufacturers,  distributors, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  all  pay  more  for 
the  use  of  credit  which  mearfc  that  costs 
of  the  final  product  are  pyramided  at 
each  stage  of  the  production  and  distri- 
bution processes.  Utility  and  transpor- 
tation companies  supplying  the  water. 
power,  communications,  and  so  on.  and 
transporting  the  goods  to  market,  also 
have  their  costs  Increased.  These  cost 
inrrea.ses  are  passed  on,  at  least  in  part 
to  the  consumer. 

So  the  cost  of  goods  consumers  buy  has 
an  element  of  interest  cost  fitted  In 
which  must  be  included  in  prices  for 
profitable  operation.  Interest  Is  Impor- 
tant enough  simply  as  one  of  the  costs  of 
doing  business,  but  is  actually  more  tlian 
that.  It  Is  alRo  a  determining  factor  of 
the  level  of  btisiness  activity.  This  Is 
because  interest  rates  alTect  the  rate  at 
which    business    firms    Invest    In    new 
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plants,  new  equipment,  and  new  inven- 
u)r>-  Why  do  Interest  rates  have  this 
effect?  Briefly,  because  some  part  of 
busine.ss'  annual  investment  is  paid  for 
(rith  borrowed  money.  And,  In  the 
jsual  case,  firms  will  only  borrow  this 
money  if  the  rate  of  Interest  Is  low- 
enough  to  yield  them  a  profit  after  all 
costs,  including  Interest,  have  been  paid. 
Raise  the  rate  of  interest  high  enough 
and  almost  any  investment  can  become  a 
losing  proposition.  When  interest  rates 
are  high.  then,  the  incentive  to  invest  is 
blunted:  lower  rates  sharpen  the 
incentive. 

The  rate  of  business  Investment,  in 
turn,  is  a  major  determinant  of  economic 
activity.  It  is  the  third  largest  com- 
ponent of  expenditure  for  the  counti^y's 
annual  output,  ranking  next  afttT  con- 
sumer buying  and  Government  pur- 
chase.*;. Interest  rates  by  playing  on  the 
Lncentive  to  invest  greatly  influence  the 
rate  of  total  spending  in  the  economy 

This  second  function  of  Interest,  as  a 
lever  which  jacks  business  activity  up 
and  down.  Is  perhaps  even  more  relevant 
'la  everyday  living  than  the  first.  Con- 
sider what  happens,  for  example,  when 
the  Government  Is  restricting  credit. 
Interest  rates  rise  as  loans  become  dlfH- 
cult  to  obtain,  even  at  the  high  rates. 
The  high  rates  discourage  investment  in 
new  plants,  equipment,  or  Inventory. 
Even  firms  willing  to  invest  despite  the 
high  going  rate  find  that  banks  and  other 
flnanclal  Institutions  will  not  make  the 
necessary  funds  available  to  them.  In- 
vestment tumbles  as  firms  tx)stpone  or 
cancel  their  planned  outlays. 

The  small  business  sector  Is  especially 
hard  hit  by  such  a  turn  of  events  The 
scarcity  of  loan  funds,  more  than  the 
cost,  plagues  small  business  during  a 
c.'pdlt  .squeeze.  Because  they  lack  the 
bargaining  power  of  their  larger  rivals 
In  dealing  with  the  lending  Institutions, 
small  bu.slness  firms  cannot  obtain  their 
share  of  credit  though  willing  to  pay  the 
going  rate.  Such  firms  which  would  nor- 
mally be  adding  to  the  country's  eco- 
nomic growth,  not  only  cannot  grow,  but 
must  retrench  on  their  Inventories,  work 
forces,  and  so  on.  in  order  to  adapt  to 
the  c-edit  contraction.  Not  a  few  go 
bankrupt 

Yet  these  are  only  the  first  effects  of 
a  credit  squeeze.  Others  occur  because 
of  the  fact  that  part  of  the  country's  vast 
productive  capacity  is  at  all  times  geared 
to  produce  a  certain  flow  of  Investment 
gaods.  When  business  brakes  invest- 
jaent— the  economy's  growth  slows — the 
Investment  goods  industries  find  them- 
selves overextended  and  react.  For  ex- 
ample, when  business  curtails  the  build- 
ing of  new  plants,  new  retail  stores,  and 
so  forth,  the  construction  industry  Itself 
contracts.  Construction  workers  lose 
lobs  and  so  do  the  workers  in  industries 
supplying  building  materials.  The  so- 
alled  capital  goods  Industries—indus- 
tries which  produce  machlnerv  and  the 
other  goods  purchased  by  producers— 
Jjump.  More  workers  are  laid  off.  And 
jnere  is  a  consequent  drop  In  demand  for 
Dwic  raw  materials  of  industry  such  as 
°opper.  steel,  aluminum. 
hi^^^  *s  also  a  more  subtle  "cost"  of 
"^h  interest  rates  that  is  frequently  for- 
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gotten.  One  of  the  Important  ways  an 
economy  grows  is  by  becoming  more  effi- 
cient, that  IS  by  creating  and  adopting 
methods  of  producing  and  distributing 
more  goods  and  services  per  given 
amount  of  labor.  In  fact,  the  modern 
standard  of  living  was  made  possible  only 
by  the  continuous  increase  in  efficiency — 
technically  labeled  "output  per  man- 
hour" — over  the  past  250  years. 

Many  things  contribute  to  rising  effi- 
ciency. One  of  the  most  important  Is 
the  continual  Invention  of  new  machin- 
ery, equipment,  or  instruments,  and  the 
ceaseless  refinement  of  old  production 
techniques.  But  these  improvements 
are  stillborn  until  business  has  invested 
in  tiie  new  plants  and  new  machinery  in- 
corporating the  innovations. 

Another  way  an  economy  grows  Is  by 
adding  to  its  capacity  to  produce;  that  is, 
providing  Its  workers  with  more  tools  to 
use  in  the  production  process.  These 
additional  tools — new  factories  and  new 
machinery — equip  new  workers  to  pro- 
duce as  efficiently  as  those  already  em- 
ployed and  extend  known  efiQciencles  as 
far  as  possible. 

When  high  Interest  rates  choke  off  in- 
\estment  spending  two  things  happen. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  output  per  man- 
hour  Is  less  than  It  might  have  been. 
And  the  rate  of  growth  of  industrial  ca- 
pacity slackens.  In  other  words,  high 
Interest  rates  today  Imply  less  full  em- 
ployment output  than  otherwise  tomor- 
row, because,  first,  tomorrow's  labor  has 
less  equipment  to  work  with  than  it 
niight  have,  and,  second,  this  equipment 
is  less  efficient  than  It  might  be. 

These  results  of  a  period  of  high  inter- 
est are  also  a  "cost.  "  though  the  cost 
this  time  Is  of  lost  opportunities  to  in- 
crease tomorrow's  income.  But  the  cost 
is  no  less  real.  A  smaller  output  from  a 
given  effort  Is  a  cost  which  appears  bs 
higher  prices  or  smaller  wages.  The  re- 
sult Is  equivalent  to  a  decision  today  to 
tax  tomorrow's  production. 

Notice,  the  payment  of  this  "low 
growth"  tax  does  not  at  all  depend  on 
the  economy  being  plunged  into  a  reces- 
sion. Even  when  the  economy  is  work- 
ing at  full-employment  levels,  high  in- 
terest will  dull  the  inducement  to  invest. 
Relatively  fewer  investments  will  be 
made,  and  the  output  "mix"  will  be 
shifted  away  from  investment  goods. 
Efficiency  and  Industrial  capacity  will 
grow  more  slowly  than  with  low  interest 
rates.  The  economy  will  still,  in  this 
case,  be  bearing  the  cost  of  high  Interest, 
though  the  cost  does  not  appear  as  fall- 
ing income  and  production.  It  does  ap- 
pear as  a  production  growth  rate  lower 
than  the  labor  force  growth  and  nor- 
mal efficiency  gains  would  have  sug- 
gested. High  interest,  therefore,  can 
tax  away  production  by  two  different  and 
not  necessarily  connected  effects:  one, 
the  cutting  down  of  today's  production, 
and  two.  changing  the  composition  and 
not  the  amount  of  today's  output,  but 
restricting  the  capacity  available  for  pro- 
ducing tomorrow's  output. 

What  may  appear,  then,  to  be  a  .simple 
decision  to  rein  In  the  money  supply 
and  raise  Interest  rates  Is,  In  fact,  a  sl- 


^multaneous  decision  about  the  whole 
I  range  of  economic  life — the  prices  peo- 
ple pay.  the  incomes  they  earn,  the  level 
of  prosperity  and  the  dynamic  thrust  the 
economy  is  permitted  to  develop.  The 
fallout  extends  even  further.  As  inter- 
est rates  rise,  a  traiisfer  of  income 
also  takes  place — to  the  large  holders 
of  liquid  assets  and  the  large  financial 
institutions.  It  is  no  accident  that  ris- 
ing interest  rates  are  accompanied  by  a 
boom  in  the  market  for  stocks  of  banks 
and  life  insurance  companies. 

The  major  owners  of  these  institu- 
tions— certainly  concentrated  among  a 
tiny  minority  of  families  in  the  United 
States — receive  gratiiitous  additions  to 
their  personal  wealth  as  the  value  of 
their  stock  Increases  This  only  reflects 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  shift  of 
Income  away  from  the  Interest  payers — 
all  of  us  in  our  role  of  consumers — to- 
ward the  substantial  Interest  receivers — 
only  a  relative  handful. 

Someone  might  ask.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
ample, whether  high  interest  is  always  a 
burden.  The  answer  is  both  "yes"  and 
"no.'  As  far  as  interest  is  a  cost  of  pro- 
duction or  a  transfer  of  Income,  the  an- 
swer is  "yes."  It  is  always  a  burden .  But 
there  is  one  case,  when  the  other  "oosts  " 
of  high  interest  are  painless. 

Consider  the  economy  when  it  reached 
boom  levels.  Many  firms  find  they  were 
working  all  out,  and  an  Investment  boom 
develops.  In  these  circumstances  it  Is 
possible  that  the  capital  goods  producers 
will  find  they  are  unable  to  produce  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  flow  of  new  orders. 
Backlogs  soar;  capital  goods  prices  start 
climbing.  If  the  Government  raises  in- 
terest rates  now  and  depresses  invest- 
ment, only  the  flow  of  new  orders  for 
capital  goods  Is  affected.  There  Is  no 
less  of  today's  production  during  the  time 
the  capital  goods  makers  are  working  off 
their  backlog.  And  there  is  no  future 
loss  from  any  failure  to  take  advantage 
of  any  efficiency  gains  because  the  econ- 
omy is  producing  as  many  machines  and 
plants  as  it  can  with  present  capacity. 

These  conditions  for  a  "painless"  high- 
interest  policy— painless  only  with  re- 
spect to  forfeited  Income — are.  of  course. 
ver>'  special  They  only  occur  during 
that  part  of  a  boom  when  the  economy  Is 
itmnlng  all  out  and  unemployment  has 
dropped  to  very  low  levels  And  they  last 
only  until  dwindling  new  orders  start 
shrinking  the  bloated  backlogs. 

With  the^e  costs  and  conditions  of  tight 
credit  in  mind  It  Is  possible  to  consider 
briefly  the  total  effects  of  tight  money  on 
our  economy.  For  the  past  10  years  in- 
terest rates  have  been  In  a  broad  general 
uptrend  In  the  United  States.  "What  rea- 
sons have  the  Federal  officials  responsible 
for  this  policy  given  for  burdening  the 
economy  with  higher  interest?  The 
words  differ  as  the  years  pass,  but  the 
policy  lingers  on.  In  the  early  years,  the 
reason  given  was  that  "too  many  dollars 
were  chasing  too  few  goods."  In  later 
periods,  such  as  the  prolonged  credit 
squeeze  of  1956-57.  It  was  felt  that  busi- 
ness was  building  capacity  more  rapidly 
than  consumer  demand  was  increasing. 
In  recent  years,  the  balance-of-F>ayments 
deficit  was  cited.    Higher  interest  ratee 
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were  necessary  to  prevent  American  capi- 
tal from  Kolng  overseas,  lured  by  a  fav- 
orable return  on  foreign  short-term  In- 
vestments. And  throughout  this  10-year 
period  there  has  been  constant  taii-Ot 
•fighting  inflation-  by  ever  tighter  credit 
restrictions. 

Looking  at  this  menu  of  necessities  for 
tight  money,  the  question  has  to  be  asked 
whether  high  interest  rates  were  either 
the  only  or  the  least  costly  way  of  achiev- 
ing the  desired  end.  For  tight  money 
always     costs,     sometimes     more     than 

in  general,  the  sustained  high-inter- 
est policy  of  the  past  decade  does  not  pass 
the  test.  There  were  only  two  occasions 
when  it  could  possibly  be  claimed  that 
Sfe  economy  reached  those  boom  levels 
where  tight  money  could  operate^lth 
the  least  harmful  side  effects^  There 
was  a  period  during  the  Korean  jar 
and  perhaps,  some  parts  of  1956.  But 
even  If  tight  money  was  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  these  periods,  they  passed,  but 
high  interest  rates  remained. 

Otherwise  there  is  little  to  be  said  for 
the  high  interest  deadweight  the  econ- 
omy has  been  dragging  along.  As  a 
Zlns  of  "fighting  inflation;;  tight  money 
Is  like  using  a  cannon  to  kil  a  Ay^  "  i^ 
does  not  kill  the  Insect  It  wiU  at  leMt  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage.  The  modem 
economy  is  Just  not  an  ideal  Patient^or 
the  tight  money  treatment  for  Inflation. 

As  an  inflaUon  treatment,  tight  money 
la  supposed  to  prevent  price  increases 
and  maybe,  rock  back  some  prices^  How? 

HlKh  interest  works  by  cutting  demand 
for  goods  and.  Indirectly,  labor  But  as 
everyone  knows,  prices  in  most  sectors 
of  the  present-day  economy  are  ^ply 
not  very  responsive  to  fluctuations  In  de- 
mand, especially  declines,  foniewhat 
iluggikh  demand,  as  the  steel  industry 
made  clear,  is  often  InsufBcient  to  halt 
price  rises,  let  alone  force  price  cuts^ 
And  the  same  statement  holds  true  for 
labor  which  does  not  forgo  wage  de- 
mands simply  because  some  workers  are 
unemployed. 

Tight  money,  therefore,  can  only  hope 
to  stop  inflation— and  this  means  merely 
keeping  prices  level— by  pressing  down 
hard  on  demand  and  keeping  significant 
numbers  of  people  unemployed.  With 
the  economy  stagnating— and  paying  the 
full  price  of  tight  money— prices  may  oe 
kept  from  rising.  They  will  not  fall,  be- 
cause labor  will  fiercely  resist  any  at- 
tempt to  cut  wages  and  modem  manage- 
ment prefers  to  accept  a  fall  in  demand 
In  preference  to  a  fall  in  prices.  Some 
sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as  fanning, 
will  experience  a  price  slide,  but  they  are 
exceptional.  High  interest  can  fight  in- 
flation, then,  only  by  making  the  econ- 
omy pay  a  very  high  price 

In  fact,  the  poor  performance  of  our 
economy  from  the  mid-1950s  to  recent 
times  is  precisely  what  would  be  expected 
from  a  tight  credit  clamp.  Investment 
has  Umped  along  both  absolutely  and 
relatively  to  the  level  of  output.  Tight 
money  certainly  contributed.  The  econ- 
omys  growth  fell  weU  below  its  historic 
average.  And  unemployment  developed 
Into  a  major  problem  again  for  the  first 
time  since  the  thirties.    In  a  word,  the 


economy  stagnated  during  the  prolonged 
credit  contraction. 

Of  course,  tight  money  was  not  the 
only  cause  of  any  of  those  developments. 
Other  factors  were  also  at  work.  How 
much  of  the  lost  incomes,  profits,  and 
jobs  should  be  chalked  up  to  high  inter- 
est Is.  then,  unknown.  But  that  is  not 
important.  What  matters  is  that  tight 
money  reinforced  any  tendency  the  econ- 
omy had  toward  stagnation  in  recent 
years. 

FHghting  the  threat — not  the  reality — 
of  inflation  by  raising  interest  rates  made 
sure  that  the  economy  would  operate  for 
years  well  below  full  capacity. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  inflation  should 
not  be  fought  whenever  price  stability  is 
truly  threatened.  Of  course,  it  should 
and  must  be  fought,  but  with  the  weap- 
ons appropriate  to  modern  economic  con- 
ditions. If  the  Federal  officials  respon- 
sible for  credit  policy  take  it  on  them- 
selves to  be  the  lonely  army  holding  back 
a  presumed  inflation,  then  the  economy 
is  permanently  committed  to  a  state  of 
semiparalysis.  Here  is  a  case  where  the 
treatment  is  as  bad  as  the  illness.  The 
economy  Is  condemned  to  5  to  6  and  even 
7  percent  of  the  labor  force  permanently 
unemployed.  Costs  are  raised  by  pyra- 
mided higher  Interest  charges.  Oppor- 
tunities for  efficiency  gains  are  permitted 
to  slip  by.  Coets  and  prices,  therefore, 
remain  higher  than  necessary — under  a 
policy  of  flghtii^  inflation. 

There  is  one  more  standpoint  from 
which  to  view  high  interest — that  of  the 
taxpayer. 

What  does  high  interest  mean  to  the 
taxpayers? 

High  interest  means  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  as  well  as  the  State  and 
local  governments,  have  to  pay  out  more 
money  in  interest  costs.  In  one  way  or 
another  this  is  money  which  must  come 
from  the  taxpayers.  The  interest  cost 
for  carrying  the  Federal  debt  Is  partic- 
ularly sensitive  to  a  change  in  interest 
rates,  A  large  portion  of  outstanding 
Ooveniment  securities  is  constantly  com- 
ing due  and  the  Treasury  Is  constantly 
•paying"  these  off  by  issuing  new  securi- 
ties. In  a  period  when  interest  rates 
are  being  raised,  the  Treasury  is  replac- 
ii\g  securities  Issued  at  low  interest  rates 
with  new  securities  bearing  higher  rates. 

Over  the  past  decade,  interest  costs 
for  carrying  the  Federal  debt  have 
mounted  by  huge  sums  year  after  year. 
By  fiscal  year  1963  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  paying  out  almost  $10  billion 
a  year  just  In  interest  charges  on  the 
debt.  This  armual  cost  is  about  twice 
as  large  as  It  would  have  been  if  interest 
rates  had  been  left  at  their  1952  levels. 
Half  of  $10  billion,  or  an  Incresised  cost 
of  $5  billion,  amounts  to  $26.20  a  year 
for  every  man,  woman,  child,  and  in- 
fant in  the  country.  Or.  if  yours  is  an 
average  family  of  five,  your  share  of  the 
increased  interest  charges  amounts  to 
$131, 

Add  to  this  the  increased  costs  the 
average  family  is  paying  on  interest 
charges  on  the  State  and  local  debts. 
Increased  charges  on  the  home  mort- 
gage. Increased  Interest  charges  for  buy- 
ing an  automobile.  TV  set.  kitchen  or 
laundry  appliance  on  time  and  we  see 


that  Increased  interest  rates  make  a  dent 
in  the  family  budget. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important 
of  all.  the  Government's  interest  rate 
decisions  vitally  affect  the  future  of  our 
country  in  its  race  with  the  Communist 
world.  Mr.  Khrushchev  boasts  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  outproducing  us 
within  a  few  years  and  will  "plow  us 
under."  Though  the  Soviet  Union  tias 
stumbled  recently,  the  boast  is  not  to  be 
taken  lightly.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  itself  capable  of  rapid  economic 
growth.  According  to  estimates  made 
by  the  U.S,  Intelligence  Service,  the 
Soviet  economy  grew  at  a  rate  of  be- 
tween 7  and  10  percent  a  year  during 
the  past  decade.  The  Rus.sians  will  do 
everything  possible  to  regain  that  rate  of 
growth.  Our  economy,  on  the  other 
hand,  grew  at  less  than  3  4  percent — 
its  long-term  average  during  the  last 
half  of  the  fifties. 

It  is  pointless  to  argue  about  whether 
the  Soviets  will  actually  catch  and  sur- 
pass us  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
point  is  that  v.e  are  in  a  race  that  we 
most  certainly  do  not  want  to  lose, 
either  20  years  from  now,  or  25  years 
from  now,  or  ever. 

Certainly  then,  there  are  good  reasons 
why  we  should  question  the  wisdom  of 
our  Government's  following  a  high-in- 
terest policy  v.-hen,  as  has  been  shown, 
one  of  its  effects  Is  to  slow  down  our  rate 
of  economic  growth. 

In  any  case.  In  a  democracy  such  as 
ours  it  is  important  that  the  general  pub- 
lic know  how'  its  Government  function* 
and  who  makes  the  decisions  to  follow 
one  policy  rather  than  another.  The 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  explain  what 
money  is  and  how  it  is  created,  how  the 
money  supply  is  controlled,  and  how  in- 
terest rates  are  determined, 

CHKPTER     n     WHAT     IS     MONBT7 

Over  the  long  span  of  human  history, 
money  has  assumed  many  forms  and 
shapes.  Different  societies,  at  different 
times,  have  been  willing  to  exchange 
goods  and  .services  for:  seashells,  whale's 
teeth,  boar's  tusks,  stones,  feathers, 
bricks,  coconuts,  cocoa  beans,  iron  rings, 
.salt,  t)eaver  pelts,  blankets,  bronze  axes, 
and  wheels. 

In  some  of  the  South  Pacific  islands, 
great  stone  wheels  served  as  money. 
Someone  has  said  that  those  were  the 
davs  when  the  men  handled  all  the 
money  It  took  muscle  to  move  a  huge 
stone  wheel. 

In  ancient  Greece,  oxen  were  money: 
one  ox  was  the  basic  money  unit.  'When 
the  Greeks  introduced  coins  of  gold  and 
silver,  this  unit  remained  the  basis  for 
metal  money,  with  each  of  the  various 
coins  worth  different  fractions  of  an  ox. 

In  ancient  Rome  different  things  cir- 
culated as  money.  -When  the  Emperors 
were  firmly  estabUshed,  they  issued  coins 
of  gold  and  silver,  and.  throughout  tae 
Empire  their  subjects  used  them.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Romans  used  pieces  of  bronze 
ftnd  copper  that  were  not  made  Wto 
coins:  Roman  merchants  had  to  wclgn 
and  test  each  piece  every  time  they  made 
a  sale  or  purchase.  In  the  early  days  oi 
the  Empire,  however,  Caesar  paid  n» 
legionnaires  in  cakes  of  salt,  not  metju. 
and  the  R<Mnan  Emperors  did  this  again. 
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a  the  later  days  of  the  Empire,  when 
;liey  began  to  rim  out  of  metal.  This 
custom  may  be  the  origin  of  the  saying 
Uiat  a  person  is — or  is  not^ — "worth  his 
salt" 

The  point  is  this:  Any  number  of 
different  materials — Including  paper 
I  0  U-s — may  serve  as  money.  How 
money  functions,  and  what  money  rep- 
resents, are  the  important  aspects  of 
money.  What  material  the  money  is 
aade  of  is  not  an  important  aspect  at  all. 
In  any  society,  people  may  use  as  money 
inythiiif.'  they  wish,  provided  that  they 
a^-ree  with  other  people  throughout  the 
society  that  the  material  they  are  using 
.las  the  same  meaning  for  all  of  them. 

The  question.  "'What  is  money?"  can 
be  answered  briefly:  Money  is  anything 
•Jiat  people  will  accept  in  exchange  for 
joods  or  services,  in  the  belief  thai  they 
may  In  turn  exchange  it,  now  or  later. 
;or  other  poods  or  services. 

Uter,  this  book  will  dlscu.ss  the  vari- 
?us  functions  of  money.  Further,  it  will 
discu.ss  the  reasons  why  the  kind  of 
monetarv-  system  we  have,  and  the  ways 
L",  which  11  is  managed,  have  profound 
effect*  on  the  amount  of  real  wealth  pro- 
duced and  distributed  among  different 
families  in  the  country.  Here,  it  is 
enoush  to  say  that  an  efficient,  up-to- 
date  monetary  system,  properly  man- 
aged, Is  essential  to  a  modem,  industrial 
economy, 

WH*T   Dra    AMERICANS    USE   FOR    MONEY    IN 
EARLIER     TTMES' 

In  colonial  times,  the  earliest  settlers 
used  "wampum"  more  than  anytliing 
tise  for  money.  Wampum  consisted  of 
clanLsheils  strung  like  beads;  the  settlers 
corutldered  these  beads  very  valuable, 
even  thouirh  it  may  seem  surprl.«ing  to  us 
■Jat,  In  our  own  society,  people  could 
have  con.s:dered  clamshells  valuable  as 
money  In  fact,  it  must  have  been  sur- 
?n.sln^  to  them,  too.  for  these  settlers 
.^lad  come  from  'Western  Europe  where 
they  had  used  and  placed  their  faith  in 
cold  and  silver,  or  claims  to  gold  and 
silver.  Nevertheless,  the  native  Indians 
■ised  wampum  as  money.  When  the  set- 
llers  found  that  wampum  was  the  most 
'^'ful  material  they  could  have  for  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians,  they  began  to  use 
It  for  tradinp  among  themselves.  Wam- 
pum had  the  same  meaning  for  both 
-ndiaiis  and  settlers:  It  was  "monev"  for 
both 

^^So.  in  1637  the  government  of  Massa- 
"••usetts  made  wampum  legal  t^-nder, 
iad  flxed  the  exchange  value  between 
»ampum  of  white  clamshells  and  that 
■nade  of  black  clamshells.  And,  in  1641, 
'fle  New  Am.sterdam  Council  fixed  the 
"tchanije  value  between  wampum  and 
^tch  money;  New  Yorkers  continued  to 
'^  wampum  as  their  chief  currency  as 
T,}^  1672.  As  late  as  1693,  people 
wuld  pay  the  ferry  charge  from  New 
'ork  to  Brooklyn  in  wampum. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  since 
™P^™  b^ads  were  generally  strung, 
Jrti^  .u'"^*"^"^s  on  the  subject  pre- 

Sinr  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  "''^'^^  strung," 

""*  a  string  of  wampum  was  a  con- 
«Mrawe  amount  of  money  for  fairly 
JZ;*  purchases,  small  purchases  were 
"wiuently  made  by  counting  out  loose 


shells.    This  may  be  why  people  even  to- 
day say  they  are  "shelling  out"  money. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  colonists  did 
not  trade  only  with  Indians,  they  also 
used  the  coins  of  England.  Spain,  and 
France  both  for  trading  among  them- 
selves and  trading  with  foreign  nations. 
As  trade  with  Europe  increased,  these 
coins  became  their  principal  form  of 
money  circulating  throughout  the  Colo- 
nies as  if  they  were  locally  minted. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  Colonies  began 
tj  create  their  own  systems  of  money  by 
minting  coins,  usually  of  gold  or  .silver. 
Some  of  the  Colonies  also  issued  paper 
money  not.es.  supposed  to  be  Kood  for 
gold  or  sliver  coins.  This  meant  that  the 
colonists  presumed  that  their  treasuries 
had  In  their  po.ssession  a  dollar's  worth 
of  gold  or  silver  to  cover  each  dollar  of 
paper  money.  Frequently,  however,  this 
was  mere  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists. 

During  the  reign  of  Georpe  in.  his 
Government  forbade  the  Colonies  to  mint 
coins — or  to  issue  any  other  kind  of 
money  This  policy,  together  with  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  foreign  coinage  the 
colonists  had  been  using  was  eventually 
drawn  away  to  help  Eneland  finance  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  ultimately  created  a  se- 
vere shortage  of  coined  or  printed  money 
in  the  Colonies.  Some  historians  claim 
that  the  colonists'  resentment  against 
this  p>olicy  was  one  of  the  major  reasons 
they  finally  issued  their  Declaration  of 
Independence  from  England. 

Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
colonists  had  been  using  various  foreign 
coins,  and  despite  the  fact  that  they  also 
had  been  minting  their  own  coins,  these 
forms  of  money  became  generally  scarce 
throughout  the  colonial  period.  In  re- 
six)nse  to  this  shortage  during  the  colo- 
nial period,  and  even  lat^er,  the  colonists 
began  to  use  other,  less  familiar,  com- 
modities a.s  money:  nails,  beaver  and 
coon  skins,  whisky,  musket  balls  and 
flints,  tobacco,  com,  codfish,  rice,  timber, 
tar,  or  cattle. 

For  example,  early  in  their  hlstorj'. 
the  colonists  of  'Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
North  Carolina  adopted  tobacco  as  their 
money  standard  and  made  it  legal  ten- 
der. When  plantation  owners  hai-vest-' 
ed  their  tobacco  and  placed  it  in  the 
warehouses,  to  await  sale,  the  ware- 
house operators  issued  the  owiiers  pa- 
per receipts  for  the  tobacco.  "When  the 
owners  made  these  receipts  transfer- 
able, they  circulated  as  a  principal  cur- 
rency throughout  these  States.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  American  people  were  still 
using  such  warehouse  receipts  to  a  small 
extent  almost  up  to  the  year  1900,  long 
after  most  Americans  had  become  ac- 
customed to  using  the  lawful  money, 
such  as  we  u.se  today. 

The  use  of  tobacco  as  the  basis  of 
money  illustrates  the  difficulties  a  so- 
ciety faces  when  it  tries  to  make  any 
commodity — gold  or  anything  else — the 
basis  of  its  money.  'When  warehouse  re- 
ceipts for  tobacco  was  the  principal 
money  in  several  of  the  early  Colonies, 
to'oticco  production  was  an  Important 
economic  activity  in  these  Colonies.  On 
the  whole,  tobacco  money,  though  crude, 
did  ser\e  with  reasonable  efficiency  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  times. 


But,  as  might  be  expected,  what  hap- 
pened was  that  tobacco  prices,  which 
were  determined  m  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope, ciianged  widely  from  season  to  sea- 
son and  year  to  year.  This  meant  that 
the  value  of  tobacco  money  changed 
relative  to  other  commodities.  'Where 
long-term  debts  were  contracted  in 
terms  of  payment  in  tobacco  money, 
neither  the  creditors  nor  the  debtors 
couJd  be  sure  what  the  value  of  the 
money  would  be  when  the  debts  were 
paid.  TTiese  troubles,  which  inevitably 
increased  as  the  economies  of  the  Colo- 
nies grew  more  diverse  and  complicated, 
led  to  effoits  on  the  part  of  the  State 
legislators  first  to  fix  tlie  price  of  tobac- 
co in  terms  of  European  money,  then  to 
fix  the  price  of  other  commodities  in 
relation  to  tobacco. 

WHAT     WAS     THE     MONET     SYSTEM     DfRINC     THE 
RrVOLmONART    WAR' 

With  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  colonists  repudiated  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land, and  with  it,  the  right  of  King 
George  and  his  government  to  regulate 
their  coining  or  printing  of  money.  To 
help  finance  the  War  of  Independence, 
they  permitted  the  Continental  Congress 
to  print  and  issue  great  quantities  of 
paper  money.  But  as  the  Revolutionary 
War  went  on,  American  trade  with  Eu- 
rope was  interrupted,  creating  a  wide- 
spread shortage  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
goods.  Since  the  Congress  continued  is- 
suing more  and  more  "Continental  dol- 
lars," this  paper  money  rapidly  came  to 
be  worth  less  and  less.  By  the  end  of  the 
war,  "Continentals"  were  so  worthless 
that  Americans  began  using  an  expres- 
sion we  still  hear  today.  When  people 
now  say  that  something  is  "not  worth  a 
Continental."  they  mean  exactly  what 
the  excolonists  meant:  that  something 
has  no  value  in  Itself— and  that  there  is 
nothing  behind  it,  to  give  it  value,  even 
as  a  symbol. 

The  "Continental"  became  worthless, 
however,  not  only  because  there  were 
shortages  of  commodities,  but  also  be- 
cause it  was  easy  to  counterfeit,  and  the 
British  did  exactly  that.  Further,  the 
Continental  Congress  actually  had 
neither  the  power  to  declare  what  could 
be  used  to  pay  debts,  nor  the  power  to 
tax.  Both  of  these  powers  remained 
with  the  individual  States,  until  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted.  And  the  States 
refused  to  make  good  the  Continental 
money. 

WHAT    HAS    BEEN    USED    FOR    MONET    SINC*    THK 
END    or    THE    REVOLTTIGNAJRY     WAR? 

With  independence  from  England  es- 
tablished, witli  the  creation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  a  nation  under  its 
own  sovereign  rule,  and  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  as  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  American  people  were  free  also 
to  create  their  own  money  system.  They 
could  now  coin  or  print  money  as  they 
.saw  fit — that  is,  they  could  permit  their 
Govei-nment  to  do  it  for  them.  But.  even 
after  the  new  Government  coined  metals 
and  printed  paper  currency,  to  some  ex- 
tent, Americans  continued  to  use  other 
things  as  money,  even  though  they  were 
not  lawful  tender.  The  use  of  tobacco 
receipts  and  other  kinds  of  money  died 
out  only  gradually. 
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But  the  Governinent  was  not  the  only 
printer  of  money  EHiring  the  19th  cen- 
tury two  other  organizations  were  given 
the  right  to  print  money;  State  banks 
and.  then,  national  banks. 

WHAT    WEXE     STATE     BANK     NOTXS7 

Before  Abraham  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion, the  private  commercial  banks  were 
permitted  to  Issue  paper  money,  today 
called  State  bank  notes.  This  meant 
that  any  private  company  that  could 
obtain  a  charter  to  engage  in  the  bank- 
ing business  from  any  one  of  the  States 
could  also  print  and  issue  currency,  or 
notes,  against  the  bank  And  this  was  a 
time  when  most  States  followed  the 
"free"  banking  principle;  almost  any 
group  which  desired  to  do  so  could  open 
a  bank,  and  issue  notes  The  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  these  banks  Is- 
sued such  notes,  as  well  as  the  basis  upon 
which  they  began  to  do  business,  de- 
pended only  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  State  where  the  bank  was  chartered 
and  the  notes  Issued.  And.  often  the 
States  had  few  or  no  formal  require- 
ments, to  start  a  bank.  Since  the  value 
of  the  notes  of  any  State  bank  depended 
upon  the  reputation  of  the  bank  itself, 
and  the  reputation  of  a  bank  usually  was 
not  known  outside  the  locality  where  It 
did  business,  many  'frontier"  or  'wild- 
cat" banks  issued  paper  money  with  little 
or  no  value. 

WHAT    HAPPENID    TO    THI    STATT    BAKK    NOTX87 

The  State  bank  notes  disappeared 
shortly  after  the  Qovemment  passed  the 
National  Bank  Act  of  1863.  This  act. 
passed  at  the  request  of  President  Lin- 
coln, provided  for  a  system  of  private 
banks  which  were  to  receive  their  char- 
ters from  the  Federal  Oovernment  and 
operate  under  Federal  Oovernment  regu- 
lation. The  Federal  Qovemment  au- 
thorized the  new  national  banks  to  Issue 
national  bank  notes,  also  under  pre- 
scribed rules  and  regulations.  In  addi- 
tion, in  1865  the  Government  imposed  a 
10-percent  tax  on  notes  Issued  by  State 
banks  which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
made  It  Impossible  for  them  to  Issue 
notes  any  longer.  At  that  time.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  said : 

Money  ta  the  creature  of  law.  and  the  cre- 
ation of  the  original  Issue  of  money  should 
be  maintained  as  an  exclusive  monopoly  of 
the  National  Government  •  •  •  The  privi- 
lege of  creating  and  Issuing  money  Is  not 
only  the  supreme  prerogative  of  the  Oov- 
ernment. It  la  the  Oovemment's  greatest 
opportunity. 

WMT    OIS   THE    rXDKHAl.    GOVZRNMKNT    PASS    THE 
NATIONAL     BANK    ACT? 

The  Federal  Government  Intervened 
in  the  printing  of  currency  by  private 
banks  because  this  had  begun  to  cause 
the  Nation  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
United  States  wsis  rapidly  becoming  in- 
dustrialized; trade,  once  largely  local, 
was  fast  growing  nationwide  In  scope. 
Before  the  National  Bank  Act,  there  was 
no  reliable  money  with  a  uniform  value 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  Ob- 
vtoualy,  the  unreliability  of  the  money 
supply  and  its  lack  of  uniformity  were 
serious  obstacles  to  nationwide  trade. 
Moreover,  the  Nation  was  being  trans- 
formed into  a  "money  economy."  This 
means  that  even  then  Americans  were 
moving  into  specialized  occupations.  In 


contrast  to  earlier  times  when  most 
people  lived  on  farms,  and  each  family 
produced  at  home  much  of  what  it 
needed.  In  a  more  complex  and  diversi- 
fied economy,  people  gradually  began  to 
realize  that  It  would  be  an  advantage  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  provide  a 
regulated  national  system  supplying  a 
reliable  money  to  finance  the  increasing 
production  and  trade,  in  place  of  the 
State  banks  with  their  separate  and  un- 
related note  issues. 

WHAT     HAPPENI3)    TO     NATIONAL    BANK     NOTES? 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  set  up  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  In  1913.  the 
Government  withdrew  the  national 
banks'  privilege  of  Issuing  banknote  cur- 
rency. A  relatively  small  amount — 
about  $37  million — of  these  notes,  is  still 
outstanding  however.  People  have  ei- 
ther buried  them  away  in  private  hold- 
ings, lost,  or'destroyed  them.  The  US. 
Treasury  will  redeem  them  when  they 
are  turned  in.  at  the  barvks. 

WHAT    ARX    THE    FORMS    Or    MONEYS    IN    USE    I.N 
THX    UNITED    STATES    TODAT? 

Today,  the  American  people  use  coins, 
currency — paper  money — and  commer- 
cial bank  demand  deposits — checkbook 
money. 

WHT    AkX    COMMKSCIAI.    BANK    DEPOSITS    LISTED 
AS    ICONXT? 

The  reason  is  that  with  a  checkbook — 
and  some  money  In  an  account,  of 
course — anyone  can  make  purchases, 
pay  bills,  or  Instantaneously  procure  any 
of  the  other  forms  of  money — currency 
and  coins.  In  other  words.  It  is  p)ossible 
to  do  almost  everything  with  a  check 
that  can  be  done  with  currency  and 
coins.  Not  everything,  however.  People 
do  not  offer  bus  drivers  checks  when  they 
want  change.  Only  coins  and  paper 
money  will  do.  Checks  are  not  freely 
convertible  everywhere  into  paper  money 
and  coins — cashing  a  check  is  a  prob- 
lem away  from  the  bank  which  holds  the 
deposit.  But  a  checking  account  Is  so 
very  close  to  the  other  two  forms  of 
money — representing  purchasing  power 
which  is  Immediately  available — that 
students  of  monetary  affairs  find  it  most 
convenient  to  include  commercial  bank 
demand  deposits  In  the  meaning  of 
money.  Savings  deposits  at  commercial 
banks — technically,  "time"  deposits — 
are  not  included.  The  purchasing  pow- 
er in  a  saving  account  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred by  check. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  bank  checks  were  almost  un- 
known. By  1850,  about  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's money  was  in  the  form  of  bank  de- 
posits Today,  about  80  percent  of  all 
money  is  in  the  form  of  commercial  bank 
deposits.  Currency  and  coin  In  circula- 
tion outside  the  Treasury.  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  oommercial  banks,  and 
deposits  In  commercial  banks  w^ere  as  fol- 
lows In  the  final  week  of  February  1 964 : 

Itillions 

Curr«ncy  and  coin $32.  000 

Demand     deposits     in     commercial 
banks 119.700 


Total 151.900 

WHAT    IS   "LSSAI.   TSNSS*"? 

Ijegal  tender  is  tmy  form  of  money 
which  the  UJS.  Government  declares  to 


be  legal  tender;  that  Is.  good  for  pay. 
ment  of  taxes  and  both  public  and  pri- 
vate debts. 

WKY    IS    aim    MONET    VALrABLE' 

Our  money  is  valuable,  primarily,  be- 
cause people  will  accept  it  in  exchange 
for  goods  and  services,  as  mentioned 
earlier  in  the  chapter.  But  why  will 
people  accept  it?  And  why  don't  they 
accept  Confederate  notes  or  German 
marks  as  welP  The  answer  is  the  legal 
status  of  the  dollar.  As  legal  tender,  the 
dollar  can  be  used  to  pay  taxes — it's  ad- 
visable not  to  use  marks  And  debtors 
can  discharge  their  debts  by  paying  dol- 
lars. This  is  what  a  court  will  order 
debtors  to  do  if  they  are  sued  for  non- 
payment. This  makes  the  dollar  valu- 
able to  creditors  because  debtors,  wish- 
ing to  acquire  dollars  to  pay  debts,  will 
exchange  valuable  commodities  or  sen- 
ices  for  it. 

WHAT    AKE    THE    COINS    IN    r.SE    TODAT' 

To  day.  the  U.S.  Government  mints 
pennies,  nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  and 
half-dollars.  The  pennies,  or  "coppers," 
of  course,  are  made  of  copper  The  other 
coins,  however,  are  made  of  alloys  of 
metals,  the  most  valuable  of  which  li 
silver,  and  the  actual  metals  in  the  coins 
are  not  worth  as  much  as  the  coins  them- 
selves. 

Before  1934.  the  Treasury  minted  and 
i-ssued  gold  coins;  it  no  longer  does.  The 
Government  enacted  a  law  in  1934  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  gold  coins  as  money, 
and  calling  in  all  gold  coins  issued  be- 
fore that  time,  except  for  the  few  people 
have  been  allowed  to  keep  as  souvenirs 

WHO    ISSUES    COINS? 

In  the  United  States,  only  the  Federal 
Government  may  mint  and  issue  coins. 
Specifically,  the  U.S.  Treasurj'  is  the 
single  institution  that  does  so  The 
Treasury,  however.  Issues  coins  through 
the  Federal  Resene  banks 

WKAT  IS  CTTMIENCr? 

Currency  Is  the  paper  money,  or  fold- 
ing money.  $1  bills.  $5  bills.  $10  bills. 
and  the  higher  denominations.  Ameri- 
cans use  several  different  forms  of  cur- 
rency today,  although  few  of  us  notice 
any  difference  between  them,  and  in 
practice,  all  forms  of  currency  have  the 
same  value.  At  the  end  of  Februaiy 
1964,  the  amounts  of  each  kind  of  cur- 
rency, "paper"  money,  in  circulatlwi 
were  as  follows ; 

Federal  Reserve   notes $31,107,000,000 

Sliver        certlflcates        and 

Treasury  notes  of  1890...        1.718.000,000 

U.S.    notes- 312.000.000 

Federal  Reaerve  bank  notes.  75,  000, 000 

National  bank  notes 37.000,000 

Total 33.348.000.000 

The  Government  no  longer  issues  Fed- 
eral Reeerve  bank  notes  and  naOonal 
bank  notes.  When  these  obsolete  notes 
are  turned  Into  the  banks,  the  Govern- 
ment replaces  them  by  one  of  the  other 
notes  or  sliver  certificates,  and  It  then 
destroys  these  old  notes. 

WHO  laaxrma  ccaaENcr? 

In  the  United  States  only  the  Federil 

Government  may  print  ctirrency     8P*" 

dflcally,  the  fWeral  Reserve  banta  tewe 

Federal  Reserve  notes.     As  the  table  in- 
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(llcates.  about  94  percent  of  all  currency 
In  circulation  consists  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  However,  the  UJ3.  Treasury  Itself 
did  Issue  some  sliver  certificates  and  U.S. 
notes  The  Treasury  only  recently 
c.eased  Is.'iulng  silver  certificates.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  only  the  Federal  Re- 
sene now  issues  paper  money. 

WHAT  BACKS  THE  TREASURY  CrRRKNCY  ? 

The  Treasury  currency  in  circulation 
today  is  largely  silver  certificates.  By 
law,  the  Government  requires  the  Treas- 
un"  to  keep  on  deposit  a  certain  amount 
of  silver  to  "back"  silver  certificates 
■n^e  Treasury  must  do  the  same  for  the 
Trea-'Jun-'  notes  of  1890.  This  means  that 
anyone  holding  silver  certificates  can  ob- 
tain silver  for  them  on  demand.  The 
Treasurv-'s  legal  reserve  of  .silver  amounts 
!o  about  two-thirds  the  value  of  the  sil- 
ver certificates  In  circulation. 

WH.M  BACKS  THE  FEDERAL  RESER\T:  NOTES? 

Behind  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  Is 
the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government.  If 
you  happen  to  have  a  $5,  $10.  or  $20  Fed- 
eral Reserve  note,  you  will  notice  across 
the  top  of  the  bill  a  printed  statement  of 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Government  prom- 
ises to  pay.  not  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
promises  to  pay.  Nevertheless,  most 
Americiuis  don't  realize  what  the  Gov- 
ernment promises  to  pay ;  American  citi- 
zens holding  these  notes  cannot  demand 
anj'thing  for  them  except  <a)  that  they 
be  exchanged  for  other  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  or  (bt  that  they  be  accepted  In 
payment  for  taxes  and  all  debts,  public 
and  private.  Certain  oflBcial  or  semlofQ- 
cial  foreipn  banks  may  exchange  any 
"dollar  credits"  they  may  hold — that  is. 
deposits  with  the  commercial  banks — for 
an  equal  amount  of  the  Treasurj-'s  gold. 
Americans  themselves  may  not  exchange 
them  for  gold.  But  because,  in  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations.  Amerlcan.s 
may  pay  in  Rold.  gold  actually  "backs" 
.American  dollars. 

WHO  is.sri:s  "checkbook"  money? 

The  private  commercial  banks  Issue 
"checkbook  money."  The  next  chapter 
«111  show  the  mechanics  of  how  they  do 
It,  and  how  the  Federal  Resen-e  controls 
the  amount  of  "checkbook  money"  they 
may  create.  Right  now,  it  is  just  neces- 
sarj-  to  see  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
the  commercial  banks  create  demand  de- 
posits, wflich  may  be  exchanged  for 
currency  or  coin  anytime  the  depositor 
wishes. 

Imagine  there  is  only  one  bank  in  the 
country  and  that  it  has  two  private  de- 
positors, each  with  $50  in  his  checking 
account.  Total  bank  demand  deposits 
*ould  then  be  $100.  Suppose  John  Jones 
«^ed  for  a  $50  loan  from  the  banlc.  and 
the  bank  approved  the  loan.  The  bank 
would  then  lend  the  money  to  Mr.  Jones 
by  simply  opening  a  checking  account  for 
him  and  depositing  $50  in  It.  This  is 
what  ordinarily  happens  when  anyone — 
busbess  or  private  individual— borrows 
-rom  a  bank.  The  bank  deposits  the 
unount  of  the  loan  in  the  relevant  check- 
Is?  account. 

In  making  the  loan  to  Mr.  Jones,  the 
°*rik  did  not  reduce  anyone's  previous 
^  balance.     It  simply   credited   the 


Jones 


account    with    $50.     The    total 


amount  held  in  bank  demand  deposits 
now  becomes  $150.  The  bank  has.  there- 
fore. Issued  $50  In  "checkbook  money." 

The  natural  question  to  ask  Is.  Where 
does  the  bank  get  the  additional  $50  to 
issue  and  lend  to  Mr.  Jones?  The  an- 
swer, as  will  become  clear  in  the  next 
chapter,  is  that  the  bank  did  not  'get  " 
the  money  at  all.  Money  has  t>een  cre- 
ated. Of  course,  the  banks  power  to 
create  money  Is  limited.  And  a  later 
chapter  will  show  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve set,s  the  limits  of  this  power  to 
create  money. 

DID  THE  STATE  BANKS  STOP  CSEATINC  THEIR  OWN 
MONET  ATTER  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
PASSED    THE    NATIONAL    BANK   ACT? 

Although  the  State  banks  ceased  issu- 
ing bank  notes,  they  continued  to  create 
money,  in  the  form  of  bank  dejx>sits.  just 
as  they  do  today.  In  fact,  as  "checkbook 
money"  has  become  increasingly  popular, 
State  banks  have  contmued  to  create 
money  in  this  form.  They  now  create 
more  of  this  kind  of  money  than  before 
the  Ooverament  passed  the  National 
Bank  Act.  This  act  merely  stopped  the 
State  banks  from  printing  and  issuing 
currency. 

WHO  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  POWER  TO  CREATl 
MONEY? 

The  power  to  create  money  is  an  In- 
herent power  of  Oovernment.  As  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  said: 

The  privilege  of  creating  and  issuing  money 
Is  not  only  the  supreme  prerogative  of  the 
Government.  It  1b  the  Government's  greatest 
opportunity. 

During  the  past  several  centuries,  vari- 
ous governments  in  the  Western  World 
have,  at  various  times,  delegated  the 
money -creating  power  to  private  groups 
or  had  this  power  taken  from  them  by 
default.  In  these  situations,  control  of 
the  nation's  affairs  his  been  not  so  much 
in  the  hands  of  the  official  head  of  state, 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  private  groups 
controlling  the  money  system.  A  famous 
British  banker  once  summed  up  the  mat- 
ter this  way; 

They  who  control  the  credit  of  the  nation 
direct  the  policy  of  governments,  and  hold 
In  Their  hands  the  destiny  of  the  people. 
I  Reginald  McKenna,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer In  Britain  during  the  World  War  I 
period.) 

As  we  look  over  human  history,  we  find 
that  the  tribal  chief,  the  king,  the  phar- 
aoh,  or  the  emperor  has  usually  had  di- 
rect or  Indirect  control  of  the  society's 
money.  In  the  modern,  constitutional 
governments,  one  or  another  branch  of 
the  government  is  given  responsibility 
for  establishing  and  managing  the  money 
system.  In  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
stitution gives  these  powers  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

DOES  THE  CONSTITTTION.  WHICH  MENTIONS 
ONLY  THE  POWER  TO  "COrN"  MONEY,  OrVI 
CONGRESS    SOLE    POWER    OVER    ALL    MONET? 

Yes,  Article  1,  section  8,  paragraph 
5,  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  "the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money. 
rpK^ulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  for- 
eitm  coin  '■  It  Ls  generally  Eigreed  that 
only  the  word  "coin"  was  used  because 
there  were  no  banks  of  issue  in  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 


written,  and  the  Founding  Fathers  as- 
sumed that  coins  would  always  meet  the 
needs  for  lawful  money. 

Over  the  past  century  emd  a  half, 
many  questions  about  Congress  powers 
over  the  Nation's  naonej*  system  have 
ansen.  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  up- 
held the  proposition  that  "whatever 
power  there  is  o\er  the  currency  is  vested 
in  the  Congress." 

In  McCulloch  against  Maryland  in 
1819,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  Con- 
gress has  a  nght  to  establish  the  first 
"Bank  of  the  United  States.  '  to  give  it 
powers  to  i.s.sue  currency,  and  that  the 
States  could  not  levy  a  tax  on  such  an 
Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Years  later  the  Supreme  Court  held, 
again,  that  Conpre.ss  has  the  jxiwer  to 
Charter  national  bankf  and  also  the 
power  to  tax  the  notes  issued  by  State 
banks — "not  merely  because  it  was  a 
means  of  raising  revenue,  but  as  an  in- 
."itrument  to  put  out  of  existence  such 
a  circulation  in  competition  with  notes 
issued  by  the  Gtovernment."  ' 

In  the  famous  legal  tender  cases  de- 
cided in  the  1870s.  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
determme  what  shall  be  "legal  tender," 
to  make  currency— that  Ls.  U.S.  notes — 
legal  tender,  even  though  in  so  doing 
Coiigress  overturned  private  contracts 
which  had  been  entered  into  before  the 
law  was  passed.  In  short,  after  Con- 
gress passed  the  Legal  Tender  Act.  credi- 
tors were  required  to  accept  paper 
money— U.S.  notes — in  settlement  of 
debts  for  whjch  there  were  contracts 
calling  for  payment  in  gold. 

Fiftally,  m  the  famou."^  gold  clause 
case^ '  of  the  1930s  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  Congress  has  powers  to  change 
the  gold  value  of  money  and  to  call  the 
Nation's  monetarj'  gold  into  the  VS. 
Treasury  and  to  prohibit  the  circulation 
of  Kold  money 

HOW     DOES    CONGRESS     EXERCISE    ITS     POWXB     TO 
CREATE  MONEY  AND  TO  RECfLATE  ITS  VALCE? 

Congress  has  delegated  this  power  in 
part  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
in  part  to  the  private  commercial  banks. 
F\irthermore,  it  has  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  the  power  to 
determine  how  much  money  shall  be 
created  and  to  determme  also — within 
wide  limits  laid  down  in  law — what  part 
of  the  total  money  supply  shall  be  created 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  what  part  by 
the  private  banks. 

WHAT     "BACKS"     THE    DOLLAR? 

As  mentioned  earlier,  from  one  point 
of  view  gold  can  be  considered  as  "back- 
ing "  the  dollar.  Certain  foreign  banks 
may  exchange  their  dollar  holdmgs  for 
gold,  whenever  they  desire.  If,  then,  in 
our  commerce  with  other  nations,  for- 
eigners receive  dollars,  they  know  that 
ultimately  tlie.se  dollars  are  backed  by 
gold  through  the  exchange  rights  of  the 
designated  foreign  banks  These  for- 
eign banks  are  "central  "  banks — a  term 
which  will  be  discussed  In  a  later  chap- 
ter. 


'  Knox  v.  Lee.  1870,  p  543 
■  Nortz  v.  U.S.,  1836;   Norman  v.  Baltimcne 
<t  Ohio  R.R..  1936. 
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But  from  a  much  more  basic  point  of 
view,  the  dollar  Is  backed  by  the  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  and,  accord- 
ingly, by  the  credit  and  assets  of  all  its 
citizens.  There  is  no  mystery  about  this. 
Most  of  the  U.S.  money  In  existence — 
currency,  coin,  and  demand  deposits — 
belongs  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  cannot  exchange  their  dollars  for 
gold  or  anything  el.se.  They  can  ex- 
change them  only  for  other  dollars.  Yet, 
as  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  show,  these 
dollars  are  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  Government  promises  to 
pay  It  has  placed  its  credit  behind  the 
dollar. 

DOES     MONEY     NEED    TO    BE     •BACKKD"    BY    BOME 

SPECIFIC    COMM03ITY? 

Because  of  the  long  experience  of  peo- 
ple m  the  Western  World  with  money 
"backed'  by  a  specific  commodity  such 
as  gold  or  silver,  many  people  feel  that 
money  is  good  only  if  it  can  be  ex- 
changed for  a  given  quantity  of  some 
specific  commodity,  u.sually  a  precious 
metal.  The  fact  that  a  dollar  can  be 
exchanged  for  many  types  of  commodi- 
ties, includmg  gold  in  commercial  forms, 
as  well  as  for  housing,  professional  serv- 
ices, and  labor,  does  not  aiways  cure  their 
uneasiness.  Yet  almost  anyone  who 
found  a  gold  nugget,  or  somehow  came 
Into  legal  possession  of  gold  bullion 
would  sell  it.  That  is  to  say,  he  would 
exchange  it  for  dollars  because  he  could 
spend  or  invest  the  dollars,  but  not  the 
gold.  Thl.s  rai.se.s  the  question  whether 
It  was  the  dollar  which  needs  or  needed 
to  be  exchanged  Into  gold,  or  the  op- 
posite. 

WHEN       WAS       THE       U.S.       DOLLAR      CONVERTIBLE 
INTO    COLD  7 

For  almost  100  years  prior  to  1934  ex- 
cept for   18  years  during  and  following 

the  Civil  War 

DID  THE  GOLD  DOLLAR  MEAN  THAT  ALL  OF 
THE  rt-RRENCY  AND  BANK  DEPOSTTS  COULD 
BE    CONVERTED    TO    COLD? 

Yes;  but  In  theory  only.  Anybody 
who  actually  asked  to  have  his  dollars 
converted  to  gold  would  get  his  gold 
But  if  everybody  had  demanded  gold  for 
his  dollars,  the  s^pry  would  have  been 
different.  There  was  never  enough  gold 
in  the  country  at  any  time  to  supply  gold 
In  exchange  for  all  of  the  dollars. 

For  example,  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  organized  in  1914,  commercial  bank 
deposits  and  currency  In  circulation 
amounted  to  $20  billion,  but  there  was 
only  $1  6  billion  of  monetary  gold  In  the 
country.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of 
money  in  exi.stence  was  about  12  times 
the  amount  of  gold  in  the  country.  A 
similar  proportion  holds  today  In  De- 
cember 1963.  the  money  totaled  $157  4 
billion  and  the  Treasury  s  gold  was  $15  6 
billion. 

WHY  Dots  THE  19.'(4  L*W  MAKE  TT  POSSIBLE  FOR 
L'  S.  CmzENS  TO  DEMAND  OOLD  IN  EXCHANGE 
ro*    THEIR    DOLLARS  > 

This  law  i{ives  us  a  better  money  sys- 
tem because  it  has  made  the  money  sys- 
tem easier  to  manage.  In  the  United 
States,  gold  Is  not  needed  to  carry  on  our 
economic  activities  Legal  tender  money, 
that  l.s,  the  paper  dollar,  will  buy  any- 
thing that  gold  bullion  could  buy,  and 
more. 


And.  because  the  Nation's  gold  supply 
wsis  scattered,  and  burled  away  In  pri- 
vate boards  prior  to  1933.  the  dollar  wsis 
less  reliable  in  foreign  exchange  and. 
hence,  more  subject  to  changes  in  value 
at  home. 

HAS  THI  UNITED  STATES  ACTTTALI.T  OONI  OFT  THE 
OOLD    STANDARD? 

Yes;  except  In  its  international  trans- 
actions. The  "gold  standard"  usually 
means  that  people  may  exchange  their 
paper  money  for  gold  whenever  they 
desire.  Today,  the  dollar  can  be  ex- 
changed for  gold  only  in  international 
transactions,  although  we  still  define  the 
dollar  In  terms  of  gold.  In  other  words, 
when  we  owe  foreigners  money,  they  may 
coUect  it  either  in  gold  or  In  goods  or 
services. 

DID    "GOINO    OFF    THE    OOLD    STANDARD"    CHANGE 
THE  BASIS  OF  OCR  MONEY? 

In  reality,  no.  The  action  which  Con- 
gress took  in  1934  merely  formalized  what 
had  been  true  all  along,  which  is  this: 
Checkbook  money,  which,  as  we  have 
.seen,  accounts  for  about  80  percent  of 
our  money,  was  created  on  the  basis  of 
all  kinds  of  valuable  assets.  When  a 
bank  makes  a  loan  to  a  business  firm, 
.secured  by  inventories  or  machinery.  It 
has,  in  effect,  created  a  dollar  based  on 
those  inventories  or  that  machiner>'. 
Similarly,  when  a  bank  makes  a  loan  to 
a  farmer  to  finance  a  crop,  it,  hi  effect, 
creates  money  bcised  on  farm  commodi- 
ties. In  practice,  of  course,  banks  fre- 
quently make  loans  secured  not  by  any 
specific  assets  but  only  by  the  general 
credit  standing  of  the  company  or  in- 
dividual. If  the  loan  Is  not  repaid,  the 
bank  can  sue  and  collect  its  money  by 
forcing  the  sale  of  whatever  valuable  as- 
sets the  company  or  the  Individual  may 
have. 

This  evolution  in  the  basis  of  money 
had  taken  place  long  before  Congress 
passed  new  laws,  beginning  In  1934,  which 
called  all  of  the  monetary  gold  into  the 
U.S.  Treasury  asid  made  it  Impossible  for 
U.S.  citizens  to  convert  their  dollars  to 
gold. 

IT    WE    DO    NOT    HAVE    A     "GOLD    DOLLAR,"    WHAT 
KIND  OF  DOLLAR  DO  WE  HAVE? 

We  have  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
managed  paper  currency  The  dollar  is 
based  on  credit,  and  every  dollar  In 
existence  represents  a  dollar  of  debt 
owed  by  an  individual,  a  business  firm, 
or  a  governmental  unit.  Some  dollars 
have  been  created  In  exchange  for  a 
claim  against  .such  specific  asset,  as  the 
plant  or  the  inventories  of  a  business 
firm,  others  have  been  created  in  ex- 
change for  a  claim  against  the  general 
credit  of  an  individual  company  or  gov- 
ernmental unit. 

This  paper  money  is  said  to  be 
"managed."  however,  because  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government — the  Federal 
Reserve  System — consciously  determines 
and  controls  at  all  times  the  maximum 
amount  of  money  which  may  be  created. 

IS    MONET    WSALTH? 

No.  Money  Itself  Is  not  real  wealth; 
it  Is  only  a  claim  to  real  wealth 

Many  primitive  societies  produce  only 
a    limited    range    of    goods    and    often 


hardly  enough  of  these  to  meet  their 
day-to-day  wants.  Such  a  society  can 
get  along  without  any  money.  Trade  it 
carried  on  by  barter— that  is,  goods  of 
one  kind  are  simply  swapped  for  goods 
of  another  kind. 

But  In  a  modern,  industrial  economy 
barter  woiild  be  Inconvenient,  if  not  im- 
possible. For  example,  a  man  working 
on  an  auto  assembly  line  might  be  paid 
his  weekly  wages  in  auto  parts.  He 
would  have  great  trouble  finding  a 
butcher,  a  landlord,  a  doctor,  and  so  mi, 
all  of  whom  happened  to  need  auto  parti 
and  would  take  them  In  exchange  for 
the  goods  and  services  they  have  to 
offer.  We  use  money  because  monej- 
makes  it  easier  for  a  nation  to  produce 
and  distribute  goods  and  services. 

When  people  accept  their  incomes  in 
money,  rather  than  In  a  portion  of  the 
goods  they  help  produce,  they  accept 
claims  to  wealth  rather  than  goods 
which  they  could  neither  use  nor  store 
and  preserve  for  future  use.  Thui, 
money  makes  it  possible  for  the  lndl\'ld- 
uals  of  a  nation  to  save  and  for  the  na- 
tion to  Invest.  Investing  means,  of 
course,  that  all  of  the  nation's  current 
productive  efforts  do  not  go  Into  pro- 
ducing goods  for  immediate  consump- 
tion, but  that  a  part  of  this  effort  goes 
into  producing  the  tools  and  other  things 
needed  for  future  production. 

It  Is  only  because  we  have  a  store  of 
tools  and  other  laborsaving  facilities  ac- 
cumulated from  past  labors  that  our  Na- 
tion Is  able  to  produce  a  great  amount  of 
necessities  and  conveniences  for  each 
man  and  woman  at  work.  It  is  only  be- 
cause our  Industries,  our  farms,  and  our 
various  kinds  of  service  establishments 
are  constantly  adding  to  their  supply  of 
producer  eq^pment,  and  are  constantly 
developing  still  more  eCQclent  producer 
equipment,  that  our  output  per  man- 
hour  constantly  Increases. 

WHY     MUST    MONEY    BE     MANAGES? 

"Money  does  not  manage  Itself,"  is  a 
famous  saying  of  British  bankers.  It  Is 
a  saying  which  Chairman  Martin,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  likes  to  quote, 
and  it  sums  up  the  matter  quite  well. 

Since  the  purpose  of  money  Is  to  make 
it  easier  for  a  nation  to  produce  real 
goods  and  services,  easier  to  divide  the 
inc  ime  from  this  production,  and  easier 
to  .save  and  invest  for  the  future,  the 
money  system  should  be  designed  and 
controlled  in  ways  which  serve  these 
purposes  best.  For  example,  it  Is  very 
important  to  have  the  right  amount  of 
money  available  at  all  times.  Too  little 
money  and  too  much  money  are  both 
bad 

Since  the  people,  acting  through  their 
goverrmient,  make  all  the  Important  de- 
cisions about  money,  from  what  they  will 
u.se  to  who  will  create  It.  they  would  In- 
deed be  foolish  to  select  a  monetary  sys- 
tem which  leaves  the  amount  of  money 
to  chance,  or  to  accidental  discovery  of 
gold. 

WHY     IS     IT     IMPORTANT     FOR    THE    COt-NT«T    TO 
HAVE   THE    RIGHT    AMOfNT    OF    MONET' 

The  right  amount  of  money  is  as  Im- 
portant to  the  economic  system  as  the 
right  number  of  tickets  Is  to  the  flnancl»i 
success  of  a  theater  performance.    The 
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theater  has  only  a  certain  number  of 
seats  If  the  manager  prints  and  dis- 
tributes a  great  many  more  tickets  than 
seats,  there  will  be  a  scramble  for  seats 
when  the  patrons  arrive  at  the  theater. 
And  in  the  long  run.  of  course,  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  confidence  In  the 
theater  management  and  its  tickets.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  management 
prints  fewer  tickets  than  there  are  seats 
In  the  theater,  there  will  be  empty  seats. 
When  the  Federal  Reserve  does  not  allow 
enough  money  to  be  created,  there  will 
be.  In  effect,  empty  seats  in  our  economy. 
Plants  do  not  operate  at  full  capacity. 
some  people  cannot  find  jobs,  and  real 
wealth  which  might  have  been  created 
IS  not  created.  Under  these  conditions. 
Industry  reduces  its  Investment  In  new 
and  more  efficient  productive  facilities; 
and  the  search  of  scientists,  experiment- 
ers, and  technicians  for  new  and  better 
way.s  of  doing  things  slows  down. 

If  the  official  money  managers  do  not 
permit  the  amount  of  money  to  increase 
as  rapidly  as  the  monetary*  needs  of  a 
growing  economy,  then  growth  will  be 
stunted  by  monetary  deficiency — high 
Interest  rates — and  continuous  unem- 
ployment looms.  On  the  other  liand,  an 
economy  can  suffer  equally  from  too 
much  money  relative  to  its  needs.  An 
overabundance  of  money  by  spurring  de- 
mand presses  the  economy  to  produce 
beyond  its  capacity.  When  this  occurs, 
the  extra  demand  cannot  bring  about 
an  Increase  In  production,  but  only  an 
Increase  in  prices.     Inflation  erupts. 

HOW   IS   THE   "MONEY    SUPPLY"    DEFINED? 

The  "money  supply"  is  most  usually 
defined  as  the  demand  deposits  In  com- 
mercial banks  of  the  countiT  plus  the 
currency  and  coin  In  circulation  outside 
these  banks.  This  is  the  definition  which 
Federal  Reserve  officials  and  most  pro- 
fesv^lonal  economi.sts  use  when  they  have 
in  mind  a  question  of  how  much  money 
Is  "right"  for  any  level  of  economic 
actMty. 

Demand  deposits  In  commercial  banks. 
plus  currency  and  coin,  make  up.  In 
theory  at  least,  the  total  amount  of 
money  which  could  be  .spent  at  any  one 
time.  Many  of  us  have,  of  course,  monej' 
deposited  with  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, in  the  hands  of  life  Insurance  com- 
panies, In  pension  fimds,  and  so  forth. 
Why  is  not  this  money  included  in  the 
"money  supply"?  It  could  be,  or  at  least 
.vjme  of  It  could,  and  there  are  times 
when  economists  find  it  convenient  Xo 
use  a  broader  definition  of  "money"  than 
the  u.sual  one.  But  a  moment's  thought 
will  show  that  the.se  excluded  types  of 
money — a  savings  and  loan  deposit,  for 
example— are  not  lmmedlat.ely  available 
to  make  a  purchase.  A  savings  and  loan 
account  is  not  a  checking  account  and 
the  depositor  first  has  to  withdraw  the 
money  from  the  bank  before  it  can  be 
used.  In  addition,  all  the  money  de- 
posited with  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion eventually  Is  redeposited  in  a  com- 
mercial bank  or  remains  in  the  form  of 
currency  and  coin  outside  the  commer- 
cial banks.  So  this  money  Is  already 
counted  in  the  "money  supply  "  The 
same  Is  true  for  money  going  to  an  Insur- 
ance company,   pension   fund   or  other 


non-commercial-bank  financial  institu- 
tion. Individuals'  accounts  with  these 
institutions  are  not  Included  in  the 
"money  supply."  then,  to  avoid  counting 
the  same  money  twice. 

CHAPTER  m.    HOW   IS   MONEY   CREATiaJ' 

Where  does  money  come  from?  This 
is  a  question  few  of  us  ever  think  about. 
Not  having  thoiight  about  the  matter, 
most  people  tend  to  assiune  that  money 
has  always  been  here  and  that  some  law 
of  nature  guarantees  a  fixed  and  un- 
changing supply  of  it.  In  any  case,  it 
seems  that  the  less  people  know  about 
money,  the  more  strongly  they  feel  that 
the  whole  subject  should  he  left  alone. 
When  any  public  figiu-e  suggests  that  the 
money  system  should  be  improved  In 
some  respect,  or  perhaps  that  there 
should  be  more  or  less  money,  many  peo- 
ple react  as  though  he  were  proposing  to 
meddle  with  natinr  or  perhaps  profane 
the  sacred. 

These  attitudes,  of  course,  simply  re- 
flect confusion  about  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment's most  essential  activities.  The 
amount  of  money  in  the  Nation  at  anj' 
time  is  as  much  a  decision  of  Govern- 
ment as  anything  else  the  Government 
docs.  And  this  deci.sion  is,  of  course,  an 
important  one  It  deteiinines  the  gen- 
eral level  of  Interest  charges  for  carry- 
ing a  home  mortgage  or  financing  a  new- 
school  or  other  community  facility.  It 
is  true  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
sometimes  make  decisions  where  deci- 
sions are  not  absolutely  called  for  There 
are  things  that  should  be  left  alone.  But 
not  the  money  supply.  This  Is  something 
which  the  Government  must  decide 
about  If  It  did  not  do  so,  economic 
chaos  would  result. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  gen- 
eral public  does  not  really  understand 
our  monetary  system.  In  the  first  place, 
money  Is  .something  that  people  tend  to 
get  emotional  about.  After  all.  money 
Involves,  and  always  has  Involved,  some- 
thing closely  akin  to  faith — which  prob- 
ably explains  why  In  many  past  societies 
the  money  system  has  been  In  the  hands 
of  a  priesthood,  the  subject  of  magical 
rites,  and  the  ceremonial  services  of  the 
tribe's  medicineman. 

Then,  some  of  those  who  do  under- 
stand the  workings  of  our  monetarj'  sys- 
tem seem  to  feel  they  are  In  possession 
of  secrets  which  cannot  be  revealed 
safely  to  the  public.  Unraveling  the 
mysterj-,  they  feel,  would  somehow  de- 
sti'oy  a  money  system  built  on  exchanges 
of  paper  and  not  "real"  goods  such  as 
gold  or  sliver.  For  this  reason.  It  has 
tx'en  traditional  for  baiikers  and  other 
private  managers  of  money  to  cloak  the 
working  of  the  money  system  with  the 
mantle  of  secrecy  And  many  of  our 
high  public  ofBclals  share  this  view.  Al- 
though they  are  appointed  to  represent 
the  public  Interest  they  seem  to  feel  that 
It  would  be  somehow  dangerous  to  talk 
about  our  monetary  system  In  ways  that 
would  let  the  public  understand  who  does 
what,  and  why.  These  oflacials  seem 
very  partial  to  the  turns  of  phrase  that 
Imply  that  the  supply  of  money — and 
interest  rates — are  subject  to  powerful 
economic  laws  over  which  men  have  no 
control. 


But.  of  course,  money  has  not  always 
been  here.  It  was  certainly  not  here 
when  the  first  settlers  arrived.  Further- 
more, the  supply  of  money  in  the  countrv' 
on  any  given  day  has  almost  always  been 
greater  than  it  was  a  few  years  before. 
For  example,  in  1914.  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  was  organized,  the  total 
.supply  of  money  m  the  coiuitry  was  $12 
bUlion.  By  1929  It  was  $26  billion.'  If 
the  supply  of  money  in  the  United  States 
had  not  "grown  since  1914.  there  would 
not  have  been  enough  to  accommodate 
the  larger  population  and  volume  of  pro- 
duction and  trade  in  1929,  to  say  nothing 
of  today's  still  larger  population  and  tre- 
mendously large  volume  of  production 

Where  has  the  extra  money  come 
from?  It  has  been  created — manufac- 
tured. And  not  by  the  unpersonal  forces 
of  nature,  but  by  men. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  discuss  the  ways 
money  has  been  created,  as  well  as  the 
part  played  by  those  who  decide  how- 
much  money  is  to  be  created. 

As  might  be  imagined,  our  present 
system  of  money  creation  is  the  result  of 
a  long  evolutionary  process.  So  perhaps 
the  easiest — and.  undoubtedly,  the  most 
Interesting — way  of  describing  the  me- 
chanics of  our  present  system  is  to  begin 
with  some  questions  and  answers  about 
the  ancestors  of  our  present  bankers,  the 
goldsmith  bankers.  For  they  ongmated 
the  basic  principles  underlying  the  mod- 
ern monetarj-  machine. 

WHO  WERE  THE  OOLDSMrFH   BAKKERS' 

They  were  private  bankers  who  did 
substantially  all  of  the  banking  business 
In  Western  Europe  during  the  17th  cen- 
tur>'  and  before. 

HOW  DID  THE  GOLDSMITHS  GET  INTO  THE 
BA.NKINO    BUSINESS •> 

It  became  customary  for  people  who 
had  gold  to  deposit  it  with  the  pold- 
'  smiths  for  safekeeping  The  gold.smith 
then  gave  the  depositor  a  "claim  check,  ' 
or  a  receipt,  for  his  gold.  In  time  these 
receipts  became  transferable.  Anyone 
having  possession  of  a  receipt  was  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  go  to  the  goldsmUh 
and  claim  the  gold.  What  actually  hap- 
pened was  that  these  receipts  for  gold 
began  circulating  as  money.  People 
learned  that  they  could  carry  on  trade 
and  commerce  by  passing  goldsmith's  re- 
ceipts from  hand  to  hand  without  ever 
drawing  out  the  gold.  This  led  the  gold- 
.smith to  a  dlscoverj^  which  has  been  the 
principle  of  banking  every-  since— "frac- 
tional reserves." 

WHAT   IS  THE  ■'FRAmONAL  RESTRVl"   METHOD 
OF   PANKINO"' 

Few  people  who  held  the  goldsmiths 
receipts  came  In  to  claim  their  gold.  As 
the  goldsmiths  realized  this,  they  also 
realized  that  they  could  make  loans  of  the 
Rold  which  had  been  left  in  their  safe- 
keeping That  is.  they  could  write  out 
receipts  for  gold  to  borrowers  who.  In 
fact,  were  not  depositmg  new  gold  but 
borrowing  the  ownership  of  gold  already 
In  the  goldsmith's  possession.  This 
gold — actually  the  certificates  of  owner- 
ship— being  loaned  by  the  goldsmith  was 
not  hl.s  to  lend.    He  did  not  own  it     But 
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so  long  as  the  caJls  for  gold  by  the  origi- 
nal depositors  were  so  Infrequent,  the 
goldsmith  felt  he  could  lend  without  un- 
due risk  and  earn  interest  on  a  certain 
portion  of  the  deposited  gold. 

In  other  words,  the  goldsmith  wrote 
receipts  for  people  who  were  not  deposit- 
ing gold.  These  receipts  too  circulated 
as  money.  So  receipts  for  more  gold 
than  the  goldsmith  actually  had  in  his 
vaults  were  circulating.  The  goldsmith 
had  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  of 
gold  needed  to  meet  the  claims  against 
him.  This  is  the  fractional  reserve  sys- 
tem. In  the  same  way  when  the  bcuiks 
of  the  United  States  kept  their  reserves 
in  gold,  their  reserves  amounted  to  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  of  the 
money  they  issued,  all  of  which  was  guar- 
anteed to  be  redeemable  In  gold. 

WHAT  AftX  THt  ADVANTACrS  Or  THE  "FmACTtONAI, 
EESEKVe"  8TSTEM7 

In  the  gold.smith  period  of  banking, 
most  Western  European  governments 
neglected  to  provide  adequate  monetary 
systems.  FYequently,  the  government 
controlled  the  coins,  and  nothing  more. 
Since  this  was  a  period  of  rapid  economic 
expansion,  with  the  New  World  being 
explored  and  settled,  more  money  was 
needed  than  the  governments  provided. 
The  main  advairtage  of  the  fractional 
reserve  system,  as  the  goldsmith  bankers 
practiced  it.  was  that  It  was  a  source  of 
money  for  enterprises  which  the  gold- 
smith bankers  considered  reasonably 
safe  and  sound. 

WHAT    ARE    TH«    DANGMS    OF    THS    "FRACTIONAL 
RESERVE"    SYSTEM? 

Under  tlie  goldsmith  system,  the 
money  supply  could  balloon  with  the 
needs  for  money  but  the  balloon  could 
collapse  for  reasons  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  business'  need  for  money. 

This  Is  because  the  goldsmith  banker 
was  at  all  times  "playing  the  odds," 
gambling  that  not  all  his  receipts,  or 
even  a  high  proportion  of  his  receipts 
would  be  presented  in  demand  for  gold 
at  the  same  time.  If  this  did  happen, 
he  could  not,  of  course,  honor  the  claims 
on  him — because  he  could  not  make  quick 
collections  from  the  people  to  whom  he 
had  lent  money  The  whole  structure 
would  collapse  His  money,  that  is.  re- 
ceipts, would  become  worthless,  Individ- 
ual savings,  the  deposits  of  gold  he  held, 
would  be  wiped  out;  healthy  business 
enterprises  would  be  forced  Into  bank- 
ruptcy, when  money  they  had  accepted 
In  good  faith  became  valueless;  and  the 
whole  economic  life  of  the  community 
would,  for  a  time,  be  paralyzed. 

Since  most  people  who  accepted  the 
goldsmith's  money — except  for  the  more 
knowing— believed  that  the  goldsmith 
had  enough  gold  to  pay  off  his  receipts 
100  cents  to  the  dollar,  the  mere  sus- 
picion that  the  goldsmith  did  not  have 
enough  gold  was  enough  to  stsLXt  a  "run" 
on  the  bank  and  the  very  collapse  which 
was  feared.  At  one  time,  a  banker  of 
Amsterdam,  an  important  center  of 
European  goldsmith  banking,  proposed 
a  law  making  it  a  hanging  offense  to 
start  a  run  on  a  goldsmith.  This  imme- 
diately produced  just  such  a  run.  Of 
course,  the  goldsmith  could  not  p«iy.    The 


customers  ended  up  hanging  the  gold- 
smith. 

This  kind  of  disaster  was  not  the  only 
shortcoming  of  the  goldsmith  system.  A 
serious  problem  was  posed  because  the 
goldsmiths  money — his  receipts — was 
usually  acceptable  only  In  the  locality 
where  he  himself  was  known.  Business- 
men and  traders  who  wanted  to  make 
large  transactions  in  foreign  commerce 
or  between  regions  ofien  made  large 
withdrawals  of  gold  fo-  this  purpose. 
This  too  could  bring  about  a  collapse. 
Like  powerful  bankers  who  came  after 
them,  some  of  the  bigger  goldsmith 
bankers  were  not  free  of  suspicion  that 
they  deliberately  precipitated  depres- 
sions at  times.  At  such  times,  when 
business  firms  were  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy, valuable  assets  could  be  bought 
up  at  bargain  prices  by  those  who  pos- 
sessed sufficient  money — or  could  create 
It  for  themselves. 

Most  of  the  banking  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  governments  have  enacted 
In  the  centuries  since  the  goldsmith 
bankers,  have  been  aimed  at  safeguard- 
ing against  the  dangers  inherent  In  the 
fractional  reserve  system. 

WHAT   PERCENTAGE   OF   "RESERVES"    DID   THE 
QOLDSMITH    BANKJSIS    KEEP 

No  one  knows.  There  were  no  regula- 
tions on  the  subject,  and  the  question  of 
how  many  dollars  the  goldsmith  Issued 
on  each  dollar  of  gold  was  left  up  to  the 
good — or  bad — judgment  of  the  indi- 
vidual goldsmith. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
widely  circulated  a  little  booklet  on 
money  which  reviews  the  history  of  gold- 
smith banking.  In  this  booklet,  the 
chamber  declares  the  goldsmiths  found 
they  could  "safely  issue  $10  for  each  $1 
of  gold. '  This  is  presumptive  history. 
The  bankers  in  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce have  long  been  agitating  to  have 
their  required  reserves  against  demcmd 
deposits  reduced  to  10  percent;  this  has 
probably  influenced,  unconsciously,  their 
interpretation  of  the  past. 

WHAT     BECAME     OT     THE     OOLDSMITR     BANKERS? 

At  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
Century,  the  Governments  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  other  countries  of  western 
Europe  created  banks — such  as  the  Bank 
of  England — which  took  over  the  func- 
tion of  holding  bank  reserves  and  regu- 
lating the  issue  of  money.  Other  coun- 
tries saw  the  establishment  of  private 
commercial  banks,  which  developed  into 
some  of  the  leading  banks  in  Europe 
today. 

WHERE     DH)     THE     COLDSMrTH     BANKERS     OBTAIN 
THEIR    RESERVES? 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the 
goldsmith  bsuikers  obtained  their  re- 
serves when  the  owners  of  gold  deposits 
left  their  gold  with  the  goldsmiths. 

Although  it  is  a  long  historical  step 
from  the  goldsmith  bankers  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  logical  development  is  quite 
short.  For  our  modem  system  is  only  a 
refinement  of  "fractional  resen'e"  bank- 
ing developed  so  long  ago. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  modem  bank- 
ing system,  as  it  exists  in  the  United 
States  today — it  varies  from  country  to 
country — Is   a   two-layered   system      At 


the  lower  layer  are  the  commercial  banks, 
where  the  public's  checking  accounta  are 
held  At  the  upper  layer  is  the  Federal 
Reserve  System — for  convenience  con- 
sider It  as  a  monetary  authority  or 
agency — which  creates  something  called 
reserves,  that  play  the  role  in  our  bank- 
ing system  played  by  gold  for  the  gold- 
smiths. 

What  are  these  reserves?  And  how  do 
they  work  as  the  base  of  a  money-creat- 
li\g  pyramid? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  reserves  are 
money,  jiist  like  any  other  money — with 
one  distinction.  They  are  deposits— de- 
mand deposits — owed  to  the  commercial 
banks  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  Warn- 
ing: there  are  some  refinements  here 
about  reserves  which  are  being  Ignored 
for  the  sake  of  clarity.  Tlie  details  will 
be  added  later. 

There  are.  then,  two  important  types 
of  deposits  to  keep  in  mind.  Ordinary 
checking  deposits  kept  by  the  public  In 
commercial  banks,  and  commercial 
bank  deposits — reserves — on  the  books 
of  the  Federal  Resene. 

Where  do  the  commercial  banks  get 
these  reserves?  By  and  large,  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  reserves  are  created  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  credited  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  various  commercial  banks. 
Created  by  the  Federal  Reserve?  Yes, 
and  this  should  not  be  too  much  of  a 
mystery,  when  Mr.  John  Jones  of  chapter 
II  and  the  invaluable  goldsmith  bank- 
ers are  brought  back  into  the  picture. 
For  the  Federal  Reserve  is  the  banker's 
bank.  It  Is  the  bank  which  creates 
bankers'  dejxjslts — reserves — just  as  the 
bank  which  loaned  money  to  Mr.  Jones 
created  $50  of  money,  or  the  goldsmith 
bankers  created  circulating  paper  money 
when  they  made  a  loan.  When  a  bank 
borrows  from  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Reserve  increases  the  amount  of  the 
bank's  reserve  account  with  it  by  the 
amount  of  the  loan — and  new  bank  re- 
serves are  thereby  created.  Where  the 
Federal  Reserve  itself  gets  the  money  to 
lend  or  the  power  to  create  reserves  is 
another  matter,  which  will  be  discussed 
shortly.  For  the  moment,  simply  accept 
the  existence  of  a  bank  which  can  lend 
money  to — create  deposits  for — the  com- 
mercial banks. 

Now  the  first  step  into  the  money  fab- 
ricating mechanism  can  be  taken.  How 
can  an  increase  in  the  money  supply 
come  about?  One  way — ^there  are  others 
as  will  be  seen — is  to  have  the  Federal 
Reserve  make  a  loan  to  a  commercial 
bank.  When  the  Reserve  does  this,  this 
commercial  bank's  deposit  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  increases,  and  the  commer- 
cial bank  is  now  richer.  It  has  more 
money,  equal  to  the  value  of  the  loan  on 
deposit  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Tech- 
nically, the  bank's  "reserve  account"  in- 
creases. Its  reserve  account  deposits  are 
"high  powered"  dollars  for  they  have  the 
power  to  generate  a  multiple  expansion 
of  money;  that  is.  currency  plus  demand 
deposits. 

With  an  Increase  in  its  reserves,  the 
bank  can  now  increase  Its  own  lending 
And  the  reason  It  can  is  that  ours  Is  a 
"fractlorxal  reserve"  system,  with  re- 
serves substituting  for  the  goldsmith'* 
gold.    When  a  bank's  reserves  Increeae. 
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It  can  increase  its  lending  by  some 
amount.  And  these  loans — remember 
Mr.  Jones — ^take  the  form  of  increased 
.  demand  deposits  at  the  commercial 
bank — an  increcise  in  "checkbook 
money  "  So.  by  an  Increase  in  reserves, 
the  money  supply  can  be  increased. 

Turn  from  the  money  supply,  for  the 
moment,  back  to  the  reserve-creating 
mechanism.  The  example  of  reserve 
creaticm  ran  in  terms  of  a  loan  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  the  commercial  bank. 
Actually  the  Federal  Reserve  has  alter- 
native ways  if  increasing  reserves.  A 
most  important  one  is  by  the  purchase  of 
securities — specifically  U.S.  Government 
securities. 

This  is  what  happens :  When  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  buys,  say,  $1  million  of 
Government  securities  from  a  nonbank 
bond  dealer,  it  gives  the  bond  dealer  a 
check  in  the  amount  of  $1  million,  drawn 
on  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  bond 
dealer  will  deposit  this  check  with  his 
bank.  The  bank  will  credit  the  dealer's 
checking  account  with  $1  million  and,  at 
the  same  time,  send  the  check  in  to  the 
Federal  Reserve,  where  this  bank's  re- 
serve account  will  be  credited  with  $1 
million.  Again,  how  the  Federal  Re- 
serve obtained  the  $1  million  is  for  later 
discus.sion.  Reserves  have  increased  by 
$1  million  through  the  securities  pur- 
chase by  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  question  of 
how  the  money  suroly  increases  after 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  created  new 
bank  reserves. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  it  is  useful 
to  make  a  most  unrealistic  assumption 
at  this  stage.  Assiune  there  is  only  one 
commercial  bank  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  all  the  commercial  banks  in  ex- 
istence are  actually  only  branch  ofQces 
of  It.  This  assumption  will  be  scrapped 
quickly  enough.  This  one  bank  can  in- 
crease the  money  supply  by  making  a 
loan :  that  is.  creating  a  demand  def)osit. 
It  can  also  increase  the  money  supply  by 
purchasing  a  security.  For  when  it  pur- 
chases a  security,  from  Mr.  Smith  this 
time.  It  writes  out  a  check  to  Mr.  Smith 
for  the  value  of  the  purchase.  And  Mr. 
Smith?  He  deposits  the  check  in  the 
one  big  bank,  which  now  credits  the 
Smith  checking  account.  Where  did  the 
bank  get  the  money  for  the  purchase? 
Nowhere.  It  created  the  money  just  as 
it  did  for  the  loan.  That  is.  no  other  de- 
posit was  drawn  down  for  the  purchase 
and  Mr.  Smith's  deposit  Increased.  This 
IS  the  second  of  the  two  basic  ways — 
loans  or  Investments — a  bank  can  in- 
crease the  money  supply. 

Well,  since  the  bank  makes  Its  profits 
from  the  interest  it  receives  from  Its 
loans  and  Investments,  why  does  not  the 
bank  simply  create  an  infinite  amount  of 
money— making  every  loan  it  can  plac^ 
and  Kobbling  up  all  legitimate  securities 
offered?  One  reason  is  that  the  bank 
must  plan  for  the  possibility  that  a  siz- 
able fraction  of  its  deposit  habillties  will 
be  cashed  in  some  day.  This  limits  the 
deposit-creating  process  because  the 
bank  cannot  create  10  times  as  much  in 
deposits  as  it  has  in  cash  reserves  if  the 
fraction  that  may  be  cashed  in  is  one- 
ninth.  Additionally  in  our  economy  no 
Dank  is  allowed  to  do  this.  For  if  it  were 
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allowed,  there  would  then  be  no  limit  to 
the  money  supply,  and  a  vital  control 
over  our  economic  system  would  be  ren- 
dered useless. 

In  our  money  system  the  Federal  Re- 
serve— an  agency  of  the  Government — 
exercises  control,  by  setting  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  money  the  bank  can  cre- 
ate, a  limit  that  prevails  until  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  authorities  decide  on  an 
increase  or  decrease.  There  are  certain 
rules  of  the  game  written  into  law,  but 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  authority  to 
modify  the  rules  from  day  to  day — within 
broad  limits — as  it  sees  fit. 

Under  the  basic  rules  laid  down  by 
Federal  Reserve  Syst«n,  the  bank  may 
create  several  dollars  of  bank  deposits 
for  each  dollar  of  the  reserves  which  are 
at  the  moment  credited  to  its  accoimt  on 
the  books  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Let 
us  Illustrate  what  this  means  with  some 
simple  arithmetic. 

Say  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  cred- 
ited a  bank  with  $5  of  reserves.  And 
suppose  the  bank  is  permitted  to  create 
$10  of  deposits  for  each  dollar  of  reserves. 

This  would  mean  that  the  bank — 
which,  by  assiunption,  recall  is  the  only 
bank  in  the  country— can  now  create 
bank  deposits,  by  making  loans  and  In- 
vestments, up  to  the  point  that  deposits 
reach  $50.  At  this  point,  the  bank  could 
make  no  more  loans  or  investments — 
except,  of  course,  to  replace  previous 
loans  being  paid  off  or  to  replace  securi- 
ties being  sold.  Under  the  rules,  the 
Federal  Reserve  can  impose  a  fine  on  the 
bank  if  it  goes  beyond  its  allotted 
amount. 

This  is  how  the  money  supply  could 
be  increased  if  there  were  a  single  bank : 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  increase  the 
reserves  of  the  bank,  and  the  bank,  hav- 
ing to  have  only  a  fraction  of  its  deposits 
covered  by  reserves,  would  increase  its 
deposits  by  the  amoimt  permitted.  Now, 
the  one  big  bank  assumption  can  be 
dropped  and  an  important  refinement 
added.  The  discussion  of  the  single 
bank  used  the  phrase  "creating  seversd 
dollars  of  bank  deposits  for  each  dollar 
of  reserves."  This  is  a  perfectly  accept- 
able statement  when  detillng  with  the 
fictional  single  bank  system.  But  It 
covers  up  a  somewhat  complicated  proc- 
ess that  takes  place  in  the  actual  world 
of  numerous  banks. 

Consider  the  bank  around  the  comer. 
Assume  it  has  just  borrowed  some  money 
from  the  Federal  Fteser\'e — $1,000 — or 
sold  a  $1,000  security  to  it.  Either  way 
its  reserves  increase.  But  the  comer 
bank  does  not  nxsh  out  and  Increase  its 
loans  and  Investments  by  some  multiple 
of  the  resen-e  increase,  as  the  single 
bank  would.    Why  not? 

Here  is  the  refinement.  The  Federal 
Reserve  limits  bank  lending  by  saying 
that  the  local  bank  and,  for  practical 
purposes,  all  commercial  banks  must 
keep  a  certain  percent  of  their  outstand- 
ing deposits — "checkbook  money"  held 
at  the  bank — in  a  reserve  account  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank.  Say  the  limit 
is  10  percent.  And,  say,  your  local  bank 
merely  locuied  out  only  the  increase  in 
reserves — $  1 .000 — to  some  merchant.  As 
the  merchant  used  the  money  to  pay 
wages  and  bills  for  merchandise,  chedcs 


would  be  going  to  people  who  bank  else- 
where, out  of  the  neighborhood,  and  out 
of  the  State.  When  the  recipients  of 
these  che<dts  d^xislted  them,  their  own 
banks  would  send  them  to  the  local  bank 
for  collection.  How  does  the  local  bank 
pay  these  other  banks?  By  transferrtngr 
money  out  of  its  reserve  account  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  into  the  reserve  ac- 
counts of  the  other  banks.  In  other 
words,  banks  pay  one  another  by  shifting 
funds  from  their  own  deposits — their  de- 
posits at  the  banks'  bank,  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

The  local  bank,  then,  would  be  in  a 
jam  if  it  rushed  out,  loaned  $10,000  on 
the  basis  of  its  $1,000  of  new  reserves, 
and  shortly  found  it  had  to  transfer 
$5,000  to  $6,000  of  its  reserves  to  other 
banks.  By  this  process  it  would  lose 
rather  than  gain  reserves  as  a  result  of 
its  loan  from  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Roughly,  what  actually  happens  Is 
that  the  local  bank  has  some  Idea,  after 
years  of  experience,  about  the  percentage 
of  a  loan — for  a  security  purchase — 
which  will  ultimately  wind  up  at  other 
banks.  Say  the  percentage  is  90  per- 
cent. Then,  with  a  $1,000  increase  in 
reserves,  the  bank  could  lend  approxi- 
mately $1,100.  After  the  drain  of  re- 
serves and  the  loss  of  90  percent  of  the 
newly  created  demand  deposits  to  other 
banks  the  local  bank  would  have  approx- 
imately $11  in  reserves  against  $110  of 
deposits  which  remained  at  the  bank.  It 
could  lend  no  more. 

But  the  local  bank  has  created  $1,100 
in  money — now  scattered  throughout  the 
commercial  banking  system.  Further,  it 
had  fed  about  $990  into  the  reserve  ac- 
counts of  other  banks  who  would  proceed 
to  lend  against  their  new  reserves.  They 
would  each  go  through  the  same  process 
as  the  local  bank,  finally  emerging  with 
deposits  increased  by  10  times  whatever 
the  sunount  of  the  new  reserves  they 
managed  to  cling  to.  Eventually,  the 
process  would  end  as  the  voyaging  re- 
serves grew  smaller  and  smaller  with 
each  round.  In  the  end  total  deposits 
throughout  the  banking  system  would  in- 
crease by  $10,000,  and  the  $1,000  in  re- 
serves would  be  finally  distributed.  In 
this  fashion,  the  banking  system  as  a 
whole  does  what  no  bank  can  normally 
do:  create  the  multiple  exparision  of 
money  permitted  by  a  given  Increase  in 
reserves. 

This  is  the  moneymaking  mecharUsm 
in  a  nutshell.  But  there  is  still  one  mys- 
tery left  to  unlock.  Where  does  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  get  the  money  with  which  to 
create  bank  reserves?  Answer:  It 
does  not  "get"  the  money,  it  creates  it. 
When  the  Federal  Reserve  writes  a  check 
for  a  Government  bond  it  does  exactly 
what  any  barik  does,  it  creates  money. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  Federal 
Reserve's  check  ends  up  as  an  increase 
in  reserves  for  the  banJdng  system — an 
increase  in  bank  deposits  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve — as  well  as  an  increase  in 
some  private  bondholder's  checking  ac- 
count at  his  commercial  bank.  A  Fed- 
eral Reserve  purchase  creates  two  in- 
creases in  deposits  at  once — a  bank's 
deposit  with  the  Federal  Reseire,  and  a 
deposit  with  a  private  ccxnmerclal  bank. 
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Unlike  the  commercial  bank,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  does  not  have  any  money  of 
its  own  deposited  somewhere  else  on  the 
basis  of  which  It  makes  Its  loans  or  secu- 
rity purchases.  It  creates  money  purely 
and  simply  by  writing  a  check.  And  If 
the  recipient  of  the  check  wants  cash, 
then  the  Federal  Reserve  can  oblige  him 
by  printing  the  cash — Federal  Reserve 
notes — which  the  check  receiver's  com- 
mercial bank  can  then  hand  over  to  him. 
The  Federal  Reserve,  in  short,  is  a  total 
moneymaklng  machine.  It  can  print 
money,  if  that  Is  what  is  demanded,  or 
Issue  checks.  It  never  has  a  problem  of 
making  Its  checks  "good."  because,  of 
course,  it  can  Itself  print  the  $5  and  $10 
bills  necessary  to  cover  the  check. 

Obviously,  this  power  to  create  and 
print  money  could  only  be  given  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  by  Congress.  This  is  the 
case:  The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  an 
agency  of  Congress  authorized  to  create 
money. 

All  of  the  examples  were  illustrations 
of  the  manufacture  of  money.  But  the 
banking  system  can  also  destroy  money. 
The  process  is  the  exact  reverse  of  money 
creation.  When  a  bank  repays  a  loan  to 
the  Federal  Reserve,  it  writes  a  check  to 
the  System  which  "collects"  the  check  by 
deducting  the  amount  of  money  from  the 
bank's  deposit  with  the  Federal  Reserve. 
The  bank's  reserves  are  then  decreased 
and  the  bank  must  begin  contracting  de- 
posits— calling  In  loans  or  selling  invest- 
ments— to  get  back  within  the  permitted 
deposit  limit  for  its  shrunken  reserves. 
And  the  calling  of  loans  or  selling  of  In- 
vestments will  start  a  deposit  contraction 
process,  the  reverse  image  of  the  expan- 
sion process  described  earlier. 

Or  the  Federal  Reserve  can  sell  a  se- 
curity, say,  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  writes  a 
check  to  the  Reserve  in  payment.  The 
System  collects  from  Mr.  Smith's  bank 
by  deducting  the  amount  of  the  check 
from  the  bank's  deposit  it  is  holding. 
Here  again  is  the  reduction  In  reserves. 
In  turn.  Mr,  Smith's  bank  deducts  the 
amount  of  the  check  from  his  deposit. 
Here  again  is  the  first  step  in  the  multiple 
contraction  of  deposits. 

Perhaps  it  is  now  clear  why  the  bank- 
ing system  was  called  a  two-layer  sys- 
tem earlier  in  the  chapter.  Expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  money  supply  oc- 
curs first,  through  a  change  in  reserves 
which  the  commercial  banks  hold,  and. 
second,  by  the  commercial  banks  re- 
sponding to  their  changed  reserve  situa- 
tion by  changing  the  amount  of  "check- 
book money"  outstanding. 

With  a  two-part  system,  the  Federal 
Reserve  can  change  the  money  supply 
by  operating  on  any  one  of  the  two  layers. 
For  example,  it  can  Increase  reserves. 
Alternatively,  it  can  leave  reserves  un- 
changed, but  can  decrease  the  smiount 
of  reserves  required  to  be  held  against 
each  dollar  of  demand  deposit  outstand- 
ing. With  the  "reserve  requirement"  de- 
creased, the  unchanged  level  of  reserves 
can  support  a  larger  stock  of  "checkbook 
money."  and  the  banks  will  proceed  to 
employ  their  "excess"  reserves  by  mak- 
ing new  loans  and  investments. 

All  this  can  be  expressed  in  a  formula. 


WHAT  IS  THK  roSMin.A  THAT  DXTDIMINES  THE 

MAxiMtric   Ai/Lovtn  or  monkt    and   credit 

AVAIUiBUK   TO   BUSINESS   AND   CON8UMESS? 

The  formula  consists  of  two  parts. 
One  Is  the  amount  of  bank  reserves 
which  the  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  have  to  their  credit  on 
the  books  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
The  second  part  is  a  regulation,  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  issues  from 
time  to  time,  telling  the  member  banks 
the  maximum  amount  of  bank  deposits 
they  may  create  per  each  dollar  of  their 
reserve  deposit.  Expressed  mathemati- 
cally this  is  a  simple  formula:  A  times  B 
equals  C.  Where  A  equals  amount  of 
bank  reserves:  B  equals  number  of  dol- 
lars of  deposits  member  banks  may  cre- 
ate F>er  each  dollar  of  reserves;  and  C 
equals  total  bank  deposits. 

CAN  TBI  FEDERAL  RESERVE  AUTHORmES  CHANGE 
THB    MONET    SUPPLY    FORMULA? 

Yes.  These  authorities  can  change 
either  or  both  parts  of  the  formula  at  any 
moment,  and  they  frequently  do  change 
one  or  both  parts.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Act  does  specify  certain  maximum  and 
minimum  limits  within  which  these  au- 
thorities may  change  either  part  of  the 
formula,  but  these  limits  are  extremely 
wide. 

Consider  the  two-part  formula  further. 
Suppose  the  Federal  Reserve  has  created 
$100  of  bank  reserves  and  has  Issued  reg- 
ulations which  tell  the  banks,  in  effect, 
that  they  can  create  $5  for  each  dollar  of 
their  reserves.  Bank  deposits  have  thus 
reached  $500.  The  banks  are  •loaned 
up" — they  can  make  no  further  loans 
and  make  no  further  investments  except, 
of  course,  as  customers  pay  back  then- 
previous  loans  or  as  the  banks  sell  some 
of  their  securities.  Suppose  also  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  wishes  to  permit  the 
banks  to  expand  the  money  supply — 
that  is.  to  make  additional  loans  and  In- 
vestments. The  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thorities do  either  of  two  things:  They 
create  mo^-e  bank  reserves,  or  they  issue 
new  regulations,  telling  the  banks  they 
can  create  a  greater  number  of  dollars 
per  dollar  of  reserves  already  in  exist- 
ence. If  the  Federal  Reserve  wished  to 
double  the  amount  of  bank  credit  avail- 
able to  business  and  consumers.  It  could 
create  another  $100  of  reserves,  while 
maintaining  its  reserve  regulation  at  20 
percent.  The  banks  could  then  expand 
their  deposits  to  $1,000,  from  the  previous 
$500  simply  by  making  $500  of  loans  or 
Investments. 

Alternatively,  the  P^eral  Reserve 
authorities  might  issue  new  reserve  reg- 
ulations, telling  the  banks  they  need  to 
"keep"  only  10  percent  of  their  deposits 
in  reserves.  This  would  mean  that  the 
banks  could  then  create  $10  of  deposits 
for  each  dollar  of  their  reserves  instead 
of  only  $5  as  previously.  Consequently, 
In  this  way  they  could  also  increase  their 
deposits  to  $1,000.  simply  by  making  $500 
in  loans  and  investments,  although  their 
reserves  were  still  $100  as  before. 

Whichever  part  of  the  formula  the 
Reserve  managers  decide  to  alter  Is  to- 
tally arbitrary  as  far  as  the  total  supply 
of  money  is  concerned.  But  the  alter- 
nate routes  to  the  same  increase  in  the 


money  supply  are  not  otherwise  equal  in 
their  effects  on  the  econcany. 

When  the  F>ederal  Reserve  increases 
the  money  supply  by  lowering  reserve 
requirements,  all  of  the  new  money  is 
created  by  the  commercial  banlu 
tlu-ough  their  lending  and  investing  ac- 
tivity. On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  uses  the  increased  re- 
serves route,  by  purchasing  a  Govern- 
ment bond,  some  of  the  money  is  created 
by  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  Reserve- 
created  money  is  the  amount  the  Reserve 
pays  out  for  the  bond — an  amount  which 
is  added  to  the  money  holdings  of  the 
bond  seller  without  drawing  down  any 
money  holding  elsewhere.  The  rest  of 
the  money  is  created  by  the  banks  using 
their  increased  reserves  from  the  bond 
purchase. 

This  may  seem  a  rather  fine  technical 
point  to  emphasize.  But  actually  it  has 
at  least  one  very  practical  consequence. 
The  Federal  Reserve  officials  can  always 
decide  to  create  a  large  portion  of  any 
Incresise  in  the  money  supply  themselves, 
though,  of  course,  a  larger  portion  of  the 
supply  will  always  be  provided  by  the 
private  banks  under  present  law.  Still 
the  larger  portion  of  Reserve-created 
money,  the  more  the  U.S.  Treasury  bene- 
fits— l>ecause  all  Income  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  after  expenses  reverts  to  the 
Treasury.  Thus  the  Treasury  receives 
a  good  share  of  the  Income  earned  from 
the  Government  securities  purchased  in 
Reserve  money-creating  operations. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  Federal  Re- 
serve officials  decide  that  the  increase  in 
the  money  supply  they  want  is  all,  or 
substantially  all,  to  be  made  by  the  pri- 
vate banks,  the  private  banks  acquire 
and  hold  more  Government  securities 
than  In  the  first  case,  and  the  Interest 
payments  on  these  securities  go  into 
bank  profits. 

So.  whether  the  Federal  Reserve  offl- 
clals  decide  to  favor  the  US.  Treasury 
or  the  private  banks  does  make  a  differ- 
ence— millions  of  dollars  of  difference- 
in  the  amount  of  taxes  you.  I,  and  all 
other  taxpayers  must  pay.  After  all,  one 
of  the  biggest  items  of  expense  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  the  Interest  it 
must  pay  on  its  debt.  We  will  return 
to  this  subject  later. 

Another  technical  nicety  with  impor- 
tant dollars-and-cents  consequences  Is 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Itself  creates  high-powered  money  or 
bank  reserves,  just  as  the  banks  create 
customer  deposits.  This  seems  to  be  little 
understood,  even  among  "experts."  In 
truth,  the  customary  explanation  of  the 
source  of  bank  reserves,  an  explanation 
appearing  even  in  many  college  text- 
books, has  produced  much  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  on  the  subject. 

In  explaining  how  the  commercial 
banks  manage  to  own  bank  reserves  the 
usual  college  textbook  begins  by  assuming 
that  "money"  comes  into  l)eing  first,  in 
some  unexplained  way.  and  is  then  de- 
posited in  a  bank.  The  bank  must  th« 
take  a  certain  portion  of  this  money  and 
send  it  to  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  where 
it  is  kept,  In  compliance  with  the  reserve 
requirement.  Thus  a  typical  explanation 
runs  this  way:  John  Jones  deposits  $100 
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in  cash  with  his  bank  The  bank  is  re- 
quired to  keep.  say.  20  percent  of  its 
deposits  in  reserves,  so  the  bank  must  de- 
po.sit  $20  of  this  $100  as  reserves,  with 
a  Federal  Reserve  bank.  The  bank  is 
free  to  use  the  other  $80.  however,  to 
make  loans  to  customers  or  Invest  in  se- 
curities. The  expansion  of  money  thus 
begins. 

This  kind  of  explanation  not  only  leads 
to  misunderstanding,  it  al.so  leads  to  mis- 
guided Government  policies  and  rather 
con.stant  agitation  on  the  part  of  bank- 
ers for  other  such  policies.  Many  of  the 
smaller  bankers,  who  are.  on  the  whole, 
not  a5  well  versed  with  the  mechanics  of 
the  money  system  as  they  might  be,  ac- 
tually believe  that  they  have  deposited  a 
portion  of  their  money,  or  their  deposi- 
tors' money,  with  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Thu5  Uiey  feel  they  are  being  denied  the 
opportuiiity  to  make  profitable  use  of  this 
money.  Accordingly,  there  is  always 
agitation  to  have  the  Federal  Reserve 
pay  the  the  banks  interest  on  this  money 
which  they  think  they  have  "deposited" 
with  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Furthermore,  they  are  quite  certain 
i.hat  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy.stem  h&s 
used"  their  money  to  acquire  the  Gov- 
ernment securities  which  the  Federal 
Reseno  may  buy  in  the  process  of  re- 
serve ci-eatlon.  Believing  this,  the  bank- 
ers naturally  feel  that  they  are  entitled 
10  some  share  of  the  tremendous  profits 
which  the  System  receives  from  interest 
payments  on  its  Government  securities. 

Many  bankers  know  better.  The  lead- 
ens of  the  bankers'  a.ssociations  certain- 
ly do.  But  some  of  these  leaders  have 
not  hesitated  to  play  on  general  igno- 
rance and  misunderstanding  to  mobilize 
the  whole  banking  community  behind 
drives  that  are  nothing  but  attempts  to 
raid  the  Public  Treasury. 

The  truth  is.  however,  that  the  private 
banks,  collectively,  have  deposited  not  a 
penny  of  their  own  funds,  or  their  de- 
positors' funds,  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  The  lmpres,sion  that  they 
do  so  arises  from  the  fact  that  reserves, 
once  created,  can  be,  and  are,  trans- 
ferred back  and  forth  from  one  bank  to 
another,  as  one  bank  gains  deposits  and 
another  loses  deposits. 

As  was  shown  earlier,  if  a  dep>ositor 
transfers  SI 00  from  his  checking  account 
with  one  bank  to  another,  the  first  bank 
loses  $100  in  reserves  and  the  other  gains 
HOO  in  reserves.  Similarly,  when  a  new 
bank  conies  into  a  banking  business,  it 
ifi  required  to  "deposit"  a  certain  amount 
of  reserves  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
t>ank.  to  begin  operation.  Say  the  new 
i»nk  makes  an  initial  deposit  of  $100 
»1th  the  Federal  Reserve  bank.  How  did 
*e  bank  get  the  $100?  Prom  the  owners 
of  the  new  bank  who  probably  shifted 
JlOO  out  of  their  checking  accounts 
at  other  banks  and  paid  the  sum  to  the 
new  bank  as  part  of  its  initial  capital. 
The  other  banks,  of  cour.se.  lose  $100  of 
reserves  when  they  settle  their  debt  to 
w  new  bank.  In  one  way  or  another, 
inen,  this  SIOO  comes  out  of  the  reserve 
»c«ount,  of  some  bank  already  in  busi- 
ness. 

In  short,  new  banks  may  come  mto 
Dusir.ess,  old  banks  may  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  reserves  may  be  transferred 


from  one  bank  to  another  in  countless 
ways.  But.  nothing  the  banks  can  do 
will  increase  the  total  amount  of  reserves 
of  hlgh-EKjwered  money  in  the  System: 
and  nothing  the  banks  would  care  to  do 
can  decrease  the  total  amount  of  reserves 
in  the  System.  Practically  speaking, 
only  the  Federal  Reserve  System  itself 
can  do  this.  Increasing  or  decreasing 
bank  reserves  is  a  conscious  act  of  the 
managers  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
i-ecognize.  of  course,  that  the  idea  that 
the  banks  make  some  kind  of  physical 
deposit  of  money  they  have  received  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  accumulate 
their  reserve  is  nonsense.  For  example. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert 
V.  Roosa,  formerly  a  vice  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
while  testifying  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  in  1960. 
described  the  misconception  as  follows: 

ITJhere  is  another  misconception  which 
occurs  much  more  frequently — that  is,  the 
banks  think  that  they  give  us  the  reserves 
on  which  we  operate  and  that,  too,  is  a  mis- 
conception. 

We  encounter  that  frequently,  and,  as  you 
know,  we  create  those  reserves  under  the  au- 
thority that  has  been  described  here.* 

The  writer  has  had  a  couple  of  per- 
sonal experiences  which  have  provided 
some  amusing  confumation  of  the  fact 
that  the  source  of  bank  reserves  is  not 
deposits  of  cash  by  tlie  member  banks 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  baiaks.  Having 
seen  reports  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  had,  on  a  given  date.  Govern- 
ment securities  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $28  billion.  I  went  on  one  occa- 
sion to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  where  these  securities  are  supposed 
to  be  housed,  and  asked  if  I  might  be 
allowed  to  see  them.  The  officials  of  this 
bank  said,  yes,  they  would  be  glad  to 
show  them  to  me:  whereupon  they 
opened  the  vaults  and  let  me  look  at.  and 
even  hold  in  my  hand,  the  large  mound 
of  Government  securities  which  they 
claimed  to  have  and  which,  in  fact,  they 
did  have. 

Since  I  had  aLso  seen  reports  that  the 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Resen-e 
System  had  a  certain  niunber  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  "cash  reserves"  on  deposit 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  bank.  I  then 
asked  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  see  these 
cash  reserves.  This  time  my  question 
was  met  with  some  looks  of  surprise :  the 
bank  officials  then  patiently  explained  to 
me  that  there  were  no  cash  reserves.  The 
cash,  in  tnith,  does  not  exist  and  never 
has  existed.  What  are  called  cash  re- 
serves are  simply  bookkeeping  credits 
entered  into  the  ledgers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  These  credits  are  first 
created  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  then 
pass  along  through  the  banking  system. 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  spring  of 
1960. 1  paid  a  vi.sit  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Richmond,  along  with  several 
other  Members  of  Congress,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  visit  asked  the  President  of 
that  bank  if  I  could  see  the  cash  reserves 
which  the  member  banks  had  on  deposit 
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with  that  bank     Here  the  answer  was 

in  substance  the  same.  There  is  no  cash 
in  tile  so-called  cash  reserves.  In  other 
words,  the  cash  making  up  the  banks' 
■'cash  reserves"  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  is  just  a  myth. 

Just  how  much  in  the  form  of  bank 
reserves  has  been  created  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  what  use  has  been 
made  of  them?  Officials  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  have  answered  these 
questions  on  several  occasions  over  the 
years.  One  answer  was  given  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  In  a  letter  from 
Chairman  Marcm  in  response  to  my 
questions  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Ek»nom- 
ic  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  The  answer  was  giv- 
en in  early  I960,  The  story,  in  brief,  is 
this  At  the  end  of  1917,  when  the  first 
financial  report  dealmg  with  reserves 
held  at  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
made,  the  banks  of  the  System  had  re- 
serve credits  amounting  to  SI  5  billion. 

Between  the  end  of  1917  and  the  end 
of  1959.  the  Federal  Reser\-e  System  had 
created  gross  additions  to  bank  reserves 
amounting  to  a  total  of  $47  billion.  Over 
the  years  the  banks  had  drawr,  down 
their  resen'e  accounts  by  S28  billion,  by 
taking  out  currency — which  was  printed 
to  meet  their  requests — leanng  them 
vs'ith  a  net  reserve  balance  of  $18,5  billion. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment,  just  for 
the  sake  of  analysis,  that  the  SI. 5  billion 
of  reserves  which  the  banks  of  the  Sys- 
tem had  to  their  credit  in  1917  came 
about  through  actual  deposits  of  cash 
by  the  banks.  We  may  say.  then,  that 
in  return  for  this  $1.5  billion  of  cash, 
the  banks  have  been  paid  back,  in  cash 
$28  billion.  They  still  have  left  another 
SI 8,5  billion  in  their  reserve  accounts. 
a  circimistance  which  entitles  them  to 
have  outstandmg  seven  times  that 
amoimt  of  bank-created  money.  With 
this  money  they  have  acquired  seven 
times  that  amount  of  Gtovemment  se- 
curities and  other  interest-paying  se- 
curities and  loans. 

So  far  there  has  been  a  deliberate 
haziness — to  prevent  more  clutter  than 
necessary — about  the  methods  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  can  use  to  create  reserves. 
It  is  time  to  clear  away  the  fog, 

WHAT  ARE  THE  METHODS  BY  WHICH  THE  FEUERAI, 
RESEBVE  CREATES  AND  EXTINOUISHES  BANK 
RESERVES' 

There  are  four  methods.  Two  of  these 
are  carried  out  by  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  acting  as  agent  for  the 
whole  System.  They  are.  first,  "open 
market"  operatioiis.  and  second,  pur- 
chasing gold  as  agent  for  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. Mo.st  reserves  are  created  by  these  2 
methods  but  there  are  2  other  methods 
carried  out  by  12  regional  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  TTiey  are.  third,  making 
loans,  usually  secured  by  Government 
bonds,  to  commercial  banks — specifically 
"member  banks."  a  term  which  will  be 
explained  later;  fourth,  purchasing 
"eligible  paper"  from  "member  banks'  — 
almost  never  u.sed. 

WHAT    ARE    "OPEN    MABKFT   OPERATTONS"? 

'Open  market  operations"  refer  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  buying  and 
selling  of  Government  securities  in  what 
is  called  the  open  market  In  these  buy- 
ing and  selling  operations,  the'  Federal 
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Reserve  Bank  ot  New  York  acts  as  agent 
for  the  entire  System.  The  other  11 
regional  Reserve  banks  are  later  In- 
formed of  changes  In  the  System's  port- 
folio and,  as  a  corollary,  of  their  respec- 
tive portfolios.  The  purpose  of  buying  or 
selling  Oovemment  securities  Is  to  ex- 
pend or  contract  bank  reserves  and, 
hence,  to  expand  or  contract  the  amount 
of  money  and  credit  available  to  business 
and  cdnsumers  In  this  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  acts  to  carry  out 
policies  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee,  a  Committee  which 
will  be  described  In  a  later  chapter. 

WHAT    IS    THE     "OPEN     MAjaK«r"T 

The  so-called  open  market  consists  of 
21  private  dealers  In  US.  Government 
securities  with  whom  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  trades.  Several 
of  these  dealers  are  big  New  York  and 
Chicago  banks.  The  other  dealers  ase 
firms  centered  In  the  Wall  Street  area, 
which  specialize  In  buying  and  selling 
securities.  The  bond  dealers,  inciden- 
tally, may  have  purchased  the  bonds 
from  an  insurance  company,  from  an  in- 
dividual, an  industrial  corporation,  a 
commercial  bank,  or  any  other  financial 
institution,  or  fcom  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

HOW  DOES  THB  TTPSRAL  BE&ERVX  CRKATS  BANK 
OISCBVTS     BT     OVKN     ftCARKET    OPERATIONS? 

The  step-by-step  details  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Let  us  assiune  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  acting  as  agent 
for  the  whole  System,  buys  a  $1,000  Gov- 
ernment bond  In  the  open  markei.  It 
gives  the  bond  dealer  a  check  for  $1,000 
drawn  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York.  The  dealer  will,  of  course, 
deposit  this  check  in  his  checking  ac- 
count, say,  with  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  The  Chase  Manhattan  credits 
the  dealer's  checking  account  with  $1,- 
000  and  then  sends  the  check  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  for  pay- 
ment. The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  makes  payment  to  the  Chase 
Manhattan  by  crediting  Its  reserve  ac- 
count with  $1,000. 

HOW  DOEB  TH-K  riDKRAL  RESERVE  EXTlNOtTISH 
OB  RTDUCE  BANK  RESXRVE8  THROPOH  OPEN 
aCARKET  OPERA TTONS' 

By  selling  some  of  its  Government  se- 
curities in  the  open  market.  When  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  sells 
a  $1,000  Oovemment  bond,  the  process 
by  which  It  created  $1,000  of  reserves  is 
reversed.  The  Federal  Reserve  bank 
sells  the  bond  to  a  dealer  and  the  dealer 
gives  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  a  check 
drawn  on  his  personal  bank,  say,  the 
Chase  Manhattan  again  The  Federal 
Reserve  bank  satisfies  Its  claim  by  re- 
ducing the  Chase  Manhattan's  reserve 
account  by  $1,000.  It  then  sends  this 
dealer's  check  to  the  Chase  Manhattan 
and  the  Chase  reduces  the  dealer's  check- 
ing account  by  $1,000  Bank  reserves  are 
now  $1,000  less  than  they  were  before. 

HOW  MUCH  MONE,T  CAN  THE  PRIVATE  BANKS 
CREATE  WHIN  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  CREATES 
SI     BUXION     or     BANK     RK9BKVX3     OR     HIQH- 

POWKRED    MONEY' 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's rules  permit  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  create  $7  for 


each  $1  of  reserves  credited  to  their  ac- 
counts with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
This  means  that  under  the  present  rules 
relating  to  fractional  reserve  banking, 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  System  gives 
its  member  banks  an  added  $1  billion  of 
reserves,  these  banks  can  create  up  to  $7 
billion  of  new  money  credited  to  the  ac- 
counts of  their  customers.  The  banks 
create  this  new  money  by  the  process 
already  explained. 

rOB     WHOM      DOES     THE     muaLAL     RESERVE     PUR- 
CHASE   OR    SCLI.    COLO? 

Only  the  U.S.  Treststiry  purchases  and 
sells  gold.  The  Federal  Reserve  handles 
these  transactions,  acting  as  agent  for 
the  Treasury. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  COLD  PURCHASED 
BT    THE    TREASURY  ■• 

To  a  small  extent  the  Treasury  pur- 
chases newly  mined  gold.  Most  gold  Is 
purchased  from  foreign  "central 
banks" — just  accept  the  term  for  the  mo- 
ment— and,  similarly,  most  of  the  Treas- 
ury's sales  of  gold  are  to  foreign  central 
banks. 

WHY   DOES   THE  TREASURY    PURCHASE  OOLD? 

The  small  amounts  of  newly  mined 
gold  are  purchased  by  the  Treasury  to 
add  to  the  Nation's  monetary  gold  stock. 
Since  foreign  central  banks  holding  any 
of  our  currency  may  call  upon  the  Treas- 
ury to  convert  the  currency  to  gold.  It  is 
Important  to  have  enough  gold  to  meet 
any  such  claims  that  may  be  presented. 

But,  most  of  the  Treasurj's  pur- 
chases— and  sales — of  gold  are  made 
from  and  to  foreign  central  banks. 
These  purchases  and  sales  reflect  the 
fortunes  of  our  International  balances  of 
payments  with  foreign  countries. 

HOW  DOES  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  CREATE  BANK 
RESERVES  WHEN  FT  PURCHASES  GOLD  FOR  THE 
TREASURY? 

It  is  a  duplication  of  what  happens 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  purchases 
Government  bonds  in  the  open  market. 
When  the  Treasury  buys  either  newly 
mined  gold  or  gold  from  a  foreign  cen- 
tral bank,  bank  reserves  are  expanded  by 
the  exact  amount  of  the  purchase. 

Here  is  an  illustration:  when  the 
Treasury  buys  $1  million  of  newly  mined 
gold  from  a  mining  company  in  this 
country  and  the  checks  have  all  cleared, 
the  mining  company  has  $1  million  more 
in  Its  checkliig  account  at  the  bank. 
That  bank  in  turn  has  $1  million  more  in 
its  reserve  account  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank.  The  commercial  bank  ac- 
quires the  reserves  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  transfers  $1  million  from  the 
Treasury's  swicount  with  the  Reserve  to 
the  bank.  The  Treasury,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  gold  and  It  has  $1  million 
less  in  its  checking  swjcount  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank.  If  it  wishes  to 
replenish  Its  accoimt  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  It  may  issue  gold  certifi- 
cates— currency  which  can  only  be  held 
by  the  Federal  Reserve — against  the  gold 
deposits. 

The  same  is  true  If  the  gold  Is  pur- 
chased from  a  foreign  central  bank  In 
either  case,  the  commercial  banks  of  this 
country  have  $1  million  more  In  reserves 
than  they  had  before.  This  means  that 
unless  the  Federal  Reserve  takes  some 


other  action,  they  can  create  $7  million 
of  new  bank  deposits,  by  creating  bank 
deposits  in  exchange  for  securities  or 
loan  notes. 

HOW  DOCS  THE  FEOXRAL  RESERVE  EXTmcUtSH  01 
REOnCX  BANK  RESERVES  WHEN  FORSIQN  CtM- 
TRAL  BANKS  PURCHASE  GOLD  IN  THIS  COUN- 
TRY? 

By  the  reverse  of  the  process  already 
explained. 

13  THE  AMOUNT  OF  DOLLARS  HELD  ABROAD 
GREATER  THAN  THE  TREASURY  S  GOLD  SUP- 
PLY? 

Yes;  at  the  present  time  the  amount  of 
dollars  held  abroad  is  in  excess  of  the 
Treasury's  gold. 

SINCE  FOREIGN  CENTRAL  BANKS  CAN  REDUM 
DOLLARS  FOR  GOLD,  WHY  DON'T  FOREIGNIM 
TURN  IN  ALL  OF  THEIR  DOLLARS  IN  EXCHANM 
FOR  GOLD? 

Because  money  in  the  form  of  gold 
draws  no  Interest:  It  simply  has  storage 
expenses.  Foreign  central  banks  would 
prefer  to  have  dollar  credits  in  this  coun- 
try because  these  can  be  Invested  in  In- 
terest-bearing securities  or  dividend- 
earning  stocks 

ARE  TOTAL  BANK   RESERVES  REDUCED  WHEN  GOU) 
GOES   ABROAD? 

Yes  and  no.  The  total  amount  of  re- 
serve available  to  the  banks  is  decided  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities.  Their 
decision  depends  upon  what  they  wish 
the  total  supply  of  money  and  credit  in 
this  country  to  be.  The  Federal  Resene 
cannot  prevent  foreign  countries  from 
drawing  out  gold,  and  thus  reducing  bank 
reserves:  but  the  Federal  Fleserve  can 
make  up  the  difference  in  bank  reserves 
by  purchasing  Government  securities  in 
the  open  market. 

DOES    THE     FEDERAL     RESERVTE    CREATE    BANK    MX- 
SERVES  BY  MAKING  LOANS  TO  BANKS? 

Yes;  whenever  the  Federal  Reserve 
makes  a  loan  to  a  bank  it  simply  creates 
the  money  which  It  credits  to  that  bank  s 
reserve  account.  However,  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  bank  reserves  In 
existence  at  any  one  time  represents 
loans  to  banks.  Under  present  practices, 
these  reserves  are  promptly  extin- 
guished— usually  In  no  more  than  15 
days.  The  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
have  decided  to  use  this  method  of  mak- 
ing bank  reserves  available  to  the  banks 
only  on  a  temporary  basis. 

DO  THE  BANKS  HAVE  AN  AUTOMATIC  PRUTLBOI 
OF   BORROWING   FROM   A    FEDERAL   RESERVE  BANK' 

No.  Banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  are  eligible  to  borrow.  But  be- 
ing eligible  and  obtaining  a  loan  are  two 
different  things.  In  practice  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  lend  reserves  to  a 
bank  only  when  that  bank  is  temporarily 
pinched  because  it  has  lost  reserves. 
This  policy  Is  Implemented  not  by  turn- 
ing aside  banks  that  sf  ek  to  borrow  once 
in  a  while  but  by  not  permlttln«  con- 
tinuous borrowing.  In  other  words,  as 
a  bank's  customers  make  purchases  and 
pay  bills,  and  transfer  their  deposits 
from  one  bank  to  another,  a  particular 
bank  may  gain  or  lose  reserves.  If  1| 
loses  reserves,  it  will  either  have  to  seU 
securities  or  call  in  some  loans,  to  be 
able  to  transfer  reserves  to  the  banks 
which  are  gaining.  In  the.sc  clrcuffl- 
stances,  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  win 
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lend  to  such  a  bank,  on  the  theory  that. 
in  a  few  days,  it  will  regain  its  rwrmal 
sharp  of  reserves.  And  if  the  bank  is 
required  to  call  some  loans  or  sell  securi- 
ties, the  temporary  loan  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  gives  it  time  to  move 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

HOW  ARE  FEDERAL  RE.SERVE  LOANS  TO  BANKS 
SECURED? 

The  law  permits  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  accept  a  variety  of  good  col- 
lateral to  secure  its  loans.  In  practice, 
.hov^ever.  banks  borrowing  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  almost  always  put 
up  U.S.  Government  securities  as  col- 
lateral. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  insists  on  US 
Government  securities  as  collateral,  this 
doe.s  not  work  any  hardship  on  the  bor- 
rowing banks  since  commercial  banks 
generally  keep  large  portions  of  their  as- 
set.s  m  Government  securities,  and  the 
amount  of  the  loans  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  will.  In  practice,  make  to  banks 
is  relatively  small. 

DOES    THE    nSERAL    RESERVE    CREATE     BANK     RE- 
SERVES WHEN  IT  BUTS  "ELIGIBLE  PAPER  '? 

Yes.  When  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
was  passed,  Congress  Intended  this  to  b*? 
the  main  way  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  would  create  bank  reserves. 
'Eligible  paper"  Is  a  term  designating 
certain  kinds  of  I O  U's  signed  by  a  bank's 
customers  when  they  borrow.  When 
this  practice  was  followed,  the  banks  in 
a  particular  area  could  obtain  loanable 
funds  in  direct  proportion  to  the  com- 
munity's needs  for  money.  But  In  recent 
years,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  purchased 
almost  no  eligible  paper.  In  fact,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  made  very 
little  credit  available  to  the  banks  in  the 
individual  districts,  Including  that  which 
ihey  have  made  available  In  the  form 
of  loans  It  Is  now  the  practice  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  fimnel  most  of  Its 
credit  to  the  banks  through  open-market 
operations  in  New  York. 

BO    B.\NK.S     OF     THE     FBBERAL     RESERVE     SYSTEM 
"PAY"    FOR    THEIR    RESERVES' 

No.  Bank  reserves  cannot  be  paid  for 
by  the  private  bonks.  They  can  be 
shifted  and  are  constantly  being  shifted 
to  some  extent  from  one  bank  to  an- 
other after  they  are  created.  But.  to  all 
intenUs.  only  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Itself  can  create  reserves,  and  extinguish 
reserves. 

Sure,  when  the  Federal  Reserve  pur- 
chases a  $1  million  Goverrunent  bond 
and  Rives  some  bank  credit  for  $1  million 
1-1  its  re.«;erve  account,  that  bank  .ilso 
crediu;  the  bond  dealer's  checking  ac- 
count With  $1  million.  In  other  words, 
to  acquire  $1  million  of  reserves,  the  bank 
also  assumes  a  liability  to  pay  its  cus- 
•^mers  si  million.  If  the  transactions 
sopped  here,  the  bank  would,  of  course, 
come  out  even,  neither  gaining  anything 
^or  losing  anything.  But  the  fact  that 
there  i.s  now  $l  million  more  of  bank 
reserves  than  existed  before  means  that 
ij  P'''^ate  banks  as  a  group  can  create 
W  million  more  money  than  existed  be- 
fore. 

In  other  words,  by  acquiring  this  81 
■iiiillon  more  in  bank  reserves,  the  prl- 
^Me  banks  have  the  privilege  of  creating 


another  $6  million  of  bank  deposits,  in 
the  process  of  which  they  acquire  $6  mil- 
Lion  in  interest-bearing  securities  or  loan 
paper,  less  an  allowance  for  leakage  into 
the  cash — currency — balances  of  the 
public. 

Bank  profits  come  from  the  difference 
between  the  interest  they  receive  on 
their  loans  and  investments  and  the  in- 
terest they  pay  their  customers  on  their 
bank  deposits.  In  1935  Congress  passed 
a  law.  sponsored  by  the  bank  associa- 
tions, which  finally  made  it  illegal  for  all 
banks — with  a  few  luiimportant  excep- 
tions— to  pay  their  customers  interest  on 
demand  deposits.  Since  banks  pay  no 
interest  on  demand  deposits  we  have  a 
clear  answer  to  our  question:  "Do  mem- 
ber banks  'pay'  for  their  reserves?"  It 
is  this:  When  the  Federal  Reserve  pro- 
vides the  banks  with  more  reserves,  this 
automatically  enables  the  banks  to  make 
more  profits. 

DOES  THE   MONEY   IN   BANK   RESERVES  BELONG  TO 
THE    PRIVATE    BANKS? 

Yes.  The  banks  are  privileged  to  take 
out  their  reserves  in  the  form  of  cash — 
Federal  Reserve  notes — any  time  they 
choose  to  do  so.  Drawing  out  cash  must, 
however,  leave  the  bank  In  compliance 
with  the  Federal  Reserve's  regulation  as 
to  reserve  requirements. 

To  illustrate,  In  the  example  given 
above  where  the  Federal  Reserve  bought 
a  $1,000  bond  and  gave  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  a  $1,000  credit  In  its  reserve 
account,  the  Chase  Manhattan  could.  If 
it  cared  to  do  so,  ask  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  for  its  $1,000  In  cash— that  is.  in 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  Chase  Manhattan's  deposit 
with  the  Federal  Reserve — its  reserves — 
would  be  no  greater  than  It  was  before. 
Neither  the  Chase  Manhattan  nor  the 
other  banks  would  be  able  to  expand 
their  deposits. 

HOW  Does  CURRENCY   AND  COIN  EN'TER  I.NTC   THE 
MONET    SUPPLY? 

The  amount  of  currency  and  coin  in 
circulation  is  pretty  much  automatic.  It 
normally  amounts  to  about  20  percent  of 
the  money  supply,  with  bank  deposits  ac- 
counting for  the  other  80  percent. 

Tlie  Federal  Reser\-e  authorities  know 
how  much  currency  and  coin  Is  in  circu- 
lation at  all  times;  they  should,  of  course, 
take  this  leakage  into  currency  into  ac- 
count when  they  decide  how  much  to  add 
to  reserves. 

WHO    DETERMINES     HOW     MUCH     CURRENCY     AND 
COIN    IS    ISSUED? 

This  depends  on  the  beliavlor  of  in- 
dividuals and  business  firms.  The 
amount  of  currency  and  coins  in  circuia- 
lion  depend.s  upon  how  convenient  in- 
dividuals and  business  firms  find  coins 
and  currency,  rather  than  bank  deposits. 
in  carrs'ing  on  trade.  Money  is  created 
first  in  the  form  of  bank  deposits,  and 
most  money  remains  in  this  form.  But 
as  the  economy  grows  and  the  money 
supply  grows,  business  and  consumers 
usually  find  that  they  want  to  keep  the 
same  percentage  of  their  money  In  cur- 
rency and  coin.  The  percentage  has 
been  declining  somewhat  because  more 
people  are  using  checks  to  make  pur- 
chases and  pay  bills. 


When  someone  goes  to  the  bank  and 
asks  for  currency^ —  cash" — in  exchange 
for  a  check,  the  bank  gives  him  the  cur- 
rency and  reduces  his  checking  account 
by  the  amount  of  the  check.  Then  as 
the  bank  needs  "cash'  itself  to  meet  Its 
depositors'  demands,  it  gets  the  cash 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  by  having  its 
deposit  reduced.  The  bank  loses  re- 
serves, to  the  amount  of  the  cash,  when- 
ever it  draws  cash  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. When  the  public  wants  cash, 
then,  resei-ves  go  down.  Of  course  the 
Federal  Re.serve  can  adjust  for  this  by 
creating  more  reserves  during  a  period  of 
a  cash  drain  on  reserves. 

WHO      DETERMINES      HOW      MUCH      "CHECKBOOK 
MONEY"-  SHALL   BE   CREATED? 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  deter- 
mines the  maximum  amount  of  "check- 
book money,"  or  bank  deposits,  which 
may  be  in  existence  at  any  particular 
time.  Specifically,  a  committee  made  up 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  Presidents  of  5  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  makes  this  decision.  The 
Open  Market  Committee — as  It  is 
called — decides  only  what  the  maximum 
amount  of  money  shall  be;  it  cannot  de- 
termine that  the  maximum  amount  will 
actually  be  created.  Money  is  created 
when  the  private  banks  make  loans  or  in- 
vestments, and  the  Federal  Reserve  can- 
not force  the  banks  to  make  loans  or 
Investments  It  would  not  be  a  good 
policy  for  It  to  do  so.  The  bankers  make 
loans  and  investments  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  consider  they  are  making  sound 
loans  or  Investments,  that  will  be  repaid 

CAN  FEDERAL  RE.SERVE  OFFICIALS  HELP  THE  U  .6 . 
TREASURY  AND  US  TAXPAYER  WITHOUT  IN- 
CREASING  THE   MONET    SUPPLY? 

Yes — by  creating  more  reserves — that 
is.  by  buj-ing  more  Government  securities 
In  the  open  market — and  by  raising  re- 
serve requirements  for  the  member 
banks.  This  means  that,  for  any  given 
suppl>'  of  money,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  would  own  more  Government  se- 
curities and  the  private  banks  would  own 
correspondingly  less.  This  would  not 
ertall  any  change  of  the  money  supply, 
and  interest  rates  would  not  decline  very 
much. 

IB  THERE  A  PRACTICAL  EXAMPl^.  OT  HOW  THE 
FEDERAL  RESEP.VE  COULD  ADOPT  A  POLICY 
LESS  FAVORABLE  TO  THE  PRIVATE  EA.N'Kg  AND 
MORE    HELPFUL    TO    THE    GENERAL    TAXPAYER' 

Yes.  Many  practical  examples  could 
be  Riven. 

The  table  below  presents  some  arbi- 
trary figures  which  illustrate  the  effects 
of  two  different  policies  the  Federal  Re- 
sei"ve  might  follow,  both  of  which  would 
result  m  the  same  money  supply — that 
is.  in  the  same  amount  of  money  and 
credit  being  available  to  busmess  and 
consumers 

The  figures  given  for  policy  A,  are 
not  drastically  different  from  the  facts  as 
tiiey  exist  today  Furthermore,  the  fig- 
ures sho«Ti  for  policy  B  closely  ap- 
proximate the  facts — as  they  might  e€is- 
ily  have  existed  if  reserve  requirements 
had  not  been  lowered  several  times  dur- 
ing the  1950s.    The  two  sets  of  figures. 
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and  the  situations  they  describe,  demon- 
strate that  the  Federal  Reserve  author- 
ities have  arbitrarily  decided  that  pri- 
vate banks  of  the  country  own  $20  bil- 


lion more  of  Government  securities,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  $20  billion 
less  than  they  would  have,  had  author- 
ities decided  things  differently. 


///»r;'  2  iliflrrenl  Fed^al  Reserve  poliries  mnkc  the  mme  amount  of  money  and  credit  arailnhte 
to  hii.iine^is  and  conxumevK  but  determim-  whether  the  public  or  the  private  banks  own 
SJ!U,fXM},i)00,000  of  Government  ge.rurities 

IDuIlaramount^  In  bllllon.sj 


Amount 

Interest - 

Total 

of  money 

bearing 

interest- 

and  crvdiC 

aaafta 

bearing 

Ranis' 

avallulik' 

owned  by 

assets 

rianlc 

ri-s<T\T 

to  huilness 

banks 

owned  by 

reserves 

n  fjulrp- 

and 

(Including 

either 

merits 

COngUUKTS 

U.S. 

Federal 

il'rtnk 

Q  0  vern- 

Reserves or 

deposits) 

al  ent 
securities) 

IN>  liBuks 

(Col.  1) 

(Col.  2) 

(Col.  3) 

(Col.  4) 

(Col.  5) 

Percent 

Federal  Rpgerve's  policy  "A".. 

120 

10 

$200 

$180 
ICO 

S200 

200 

Federal  Res('r\'B's  policy  "B" 

40 

20 

200 

Let  us  note  the  figures  for  what  we 
have  called  Federal  Reserve  policy  A 
and  Federal  Reserve  policy  B  and  con- 
sider what  they  mean. 

Under  both  policies  the  amount  of  de- 
posits in  the  commercial  banks  is  the 
same — $200  billion.  Under  policy  A, 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  created  $20  bil- 
lion of  reserves  by,  say,  purchasing  Gov- 
ernment securities  from  nonbank  indi- 
viduals on  the  open  market.  When  the 
Reserve  does  this,  it  Immediately  creates 
$20  billion  of  demand  deposits — and. 
hence,  money — at  the  commercial 
bank* — deposits  which  are  credited  to 
the  accounts  of  the  individuals  who  sold 
the  securities.  This  means  that  along 
with  the  creation  of  $20  billion  of  re- 
serves, the  banks  find  they  have  $20  bil- 
lion of  demand  deposits  against  which 
$2  billion  of  the  new  reserves  must  be 
eai-marked.  Only  $18  billion  of  the  re- 
serves, then,  are  free  to  support  deE>osit 
expansion.  After  the  commercial  banks 
lend  and  invest,  producing  $180  billion  in 
deposits,  there  will  be  $200  billion  in  de- 
posits In  the  System— $180  billion  of 
which  is  commercial  bank  created,  and 
$20  billion  Federal  Reserve  System 
created. 

With  policy  B,  the  same  process  oc- 
curs. Except  this  time  $40  billion  of  the 
money  supply  is  created  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  $160  billion  by  the  private 
banking  system  In  both  cases,  obvi- 
ously, the  total  amount  of  money  and 
credit  available  to  the  economy  is  the 
same.  Under  policy  B.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  acquire  and  hold  $20  billion 
more  of  Government  securities  than  it  Is 
holding  under  policy  A.  Accordingly, 
to  maintain  the  same  money  supply  as 
under  policy  A.  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  issue  regulations  to  the  banks  tell- 
ing them  they  must  "keep"  20  percent  of 
their  deposits  in  'reserves."  This  would 
mean  that  the  banks  could  create  only  $5 
of  money  per  each  $l  of  uncommitted 
reserve  generated  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 
The  total  money  supply  would,  however, 
be  the  same,  as  is  shown  In  column  3. 

The  big  differences,  however,  show  up 
in  columns  4  and  5  of  the  table.  Under 
policy  "A."  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
own  $20  billion  of  assets  and  the  private 


banks  would  own  $180  billion.  The  com- 
bined assets  of  twth  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  private  banks  would  be  the  same 
under  both  policies — $200  billion.  Under 
policy  "B."  however,  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  own  $20  billion  more  of  Govern- 
ment securities  and  the  private  bank.s 
would  own  $20  billion  less. 

In  other  words,  the  private  banks 
would  own  a  total  of  $160  billion  of 
interest-bearing  loans  and  investments 
instead  of  $180  billion,  and  the  difference 
would  be  accounted  for  by  the  $20  billion 
of  Government  securities  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

The  point  to  remember  is  that  this  $20 
billion  of  Government  securities  will  bt^ 
acquired  by  creating  money  with  which 
to  pay  for  them — whether  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  or  by  private  banks.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Federal  Reserve  itself 
should  create  the  money,  in  which  case 
it  would  return  the  interest  to  the  Treas- 
ury, or  whether  it  should  instead  make 
it  possible  for  the  private  banks  to  create 
the  money,  in  which  case  the  interest 
payments  go  into  bank  profits. 

What  Is  more,  when  private  banks  ac- 
quire Government  securities,  the  tax- 
payers not  only  have  to  pay  the  interest 
on  these  securities  over  all  the  years  the 
securities  are  outstanding,  but.  if  and 
when  the  Federal  debt  is  ever  reduced, 
the  taxpayers  will  also  have  to  repay  the 
principal  amount  of  these  securities. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  unlikely  that 
the  total  money  supply  of  the  country 
will  ever  be  reduced  substantially,  and. 
therefore,  unlikely  that  there  will  ever 
be  any  need  to  reduce  bank  reserves. 
This  being  true,  the  $20  billion  of  Gov- 
ernment debt  would  remain  permanently 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Reserve — and 
the  taxpayers  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  pay  either  the  interest  or  the  principal. 

In  a  sense  the  Government  has  paid 
off  its  debt  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
acquires  the  security.  Specifically,  the 
Government,  in  effect,  exchanges  a  non- 
Interest- bearing  obligation  for  an  inter- 
est-bearing obligation  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  acquires  a  Goverrunent  security. 
We  win  demoristrate  this  in  the  next  two 
questions. 


WHAT    IS    THI    AMOtTNT    OT    U.S.    GOVEHNMnrr 
SECTTRmiS    OWNKD    BT    THE    rSDERAL    RZSUVX 

SYSTEM? 

As  of  January  31.  1964.  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  owned  U.S.  Government 
securities  amounting  to  $32,753  million. 

HOW    I.S    THE    GdVERNME.VT    P.MD    FOR    THE    SECC- 
RITIE.S    PITRCHASED    BT    THE    TEDERAL    RESERVr' 

Wlien  the  P'ederal  Reserve  buy.s  Gov- 
ernment securities,  it  pays  for  them  by- 
giving  some  bank  or  banks  credit  on  their 
reserve  accounts.  The  banks  may  take 
these  credits  In  cash — that  is,  Federal 
Reserve  notes —  at  any  time  they  care  to 
do  so. 

The  amount  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  has  issued 
and  has  outstanding  Ls  approximately 
equal  to  the  amount  of  Government  se- 
curities it  owns.  On  January  31,  19*4, 
the  Federal  Reserve  had  $33.9  billion  in 
Federal  Reserve  notes  outstanding  which 
had  been  used  for  its  $32.8  billion  of  Gov- 
ernment securities,  plus  some  part  of  the 
gold  which  the  Treasury  has  acquired 
In  addition,  there  was  $17.5  billion  in 
bank  reserves  on  the  books  of  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  which  the  banks  can  con- 
vert to  Federal  Reserve  notes  if  they  care 
to  do  so.  In  other  words,  by  buying  Gov- 
ernment securities,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has.  in  the  long  run,  exchanged 
a  non-interest-bearing  obligation  of  the 
Government — a  Federal  Reserve  note— 
for  an  interest -bearing  obligation  of  the 
Government — a  Goveniment  bond  or 
other  interests-bearing  security. 

WHAT  AMOUNT  OF  GOVERNMENT  SECDRITIIS 
HAVE  THE  PRIVATE  BANKS  AfQUlRED  WrTH 
BANK-CREATED     MONEY? 

On  January  31,  1964,  all  commercial 
banks  in  the  country  owned  $62.7  billion 
in  U.S.  Government  securities.  The 
banks  have  acquired  these  securities  with 
bank-created  money.  In  other  words, 
the  banks  have  used  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's power  to  create  money  without 
charge  to  lend  $62.7  billion  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  interest. 

However,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what 
part  of  the  total  amount  of  money  the 
commercial  banks  have  created  has  been 
used  to  acquire  Government  securities 
After  a  bank  creates  the  money  to  buj'  a 
Government  security.  It  may  then  sell  the 
security  and  use  the  money  to  acquire  a 
non-Government  security  or  to  make 
loans  to  Its  customers. 

On  January  29. 1964.  commercial  banki 
had  total  assets  amounting  to  $304.7  bil- 
lion, and  all  of  these  had  been  paid  for 
with  bank-created  money,  except  $25.4 
billion  which  had  been  paid  for  with  their 
stockholders'  capital.  In  other  words, 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  banks'  assets 
have  been  acquired  with  money  invested 
by  stockholders  in  the  banks. 

IF  THE  GOVERNMENT  CAN  ISSVE  BONDS.  WHT 
CAN  IT  NOT  ISSUE  MONEY  AND  SAVE  TBI 
INTEBEST? 

A  few  clearheaded  and  firm  individ- 
uals, such  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  have  in- 
sisted that  the  Government  can. 

The  late  Thomas  A.  Edison  once  sUted 
the  matter  this  way: 

ir  our  Nation  can  Issue  a  dollar  bond  it 
can  Issue  a  dollar  bill.  The  element  th»t 
raakea  the  bond  good  makee  the  bill  good 
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glstv  The  difference  between  the  bond  and 
the  bill  Is  that  the  bond  lets  money  brokers 
collect  twice  the  amount  of  the  bond  and  an 
additional  20  percent,  whereas  the  currency 
pays  nobody  but  those  who  contribute  di- 
rectly in  some  useful  way 

It  Is  ab.surd  to  say  that  our  country  can 
i-Biue  $30  million  In  bonds  and  not  *30  mil- 
lion In  currency.  Both  are  promises  to  pay; 
But  one  promise  fattens  the  usurers,  and  the 
other  helps  the  people. 

To  a  small  extent  the  Government  does 
is.sue  money,  to  buy  back  the  bonds  it 
has  already  Issued,  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  However.  It  has  long 
been  one  of  the  political  facts  of  life  that 
private  banks  must  be  allowed  to  create 
the  lion's  share  of  the  money,  if  not  all  of 
the  money.  Thus  there  is  little  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government's  printing  bonds 
and  then  permitting  the  banks  to  create 
the  money  with  which  to  buy  those 
b^nds;  but  proposals  that  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  create  the  money  instead 
of  the  bonds  have  always  set  oflf  tremen- 
dou,'^  political  upheavals.  Bankers  are 
politically  very  powerful,  even  in  war- 
time. For  example.  Abraham  Lincohi 
set  off  a  political  furor  when  he  insisted 
upon  having  the  Government  i.<;sue  $346 
million  in  money — the  so-called  p:reen- 
backs — instead  of  Issuing  interest-bear- 
ing bonds  and  paying  Interest  on  the 
money. 

WHAT  WOULD  THE  GOVERNMENT  HAVE  P.MD  IN 
INTERKST  COSTS  IF  THE  "gREENB\CKS"  ISSt'ED 
IN  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  ADMINI.1TR 'TION  HAD 
BlfN   ISSt'ED   AS   BONDS? 

Abraham  Lincoln's  administration  Is- 
sued a  total  of  $450  million  in  "green- 
backs." or  "U.S.  notes."  as  it  was  author- 
ized to  do  by  an  act  of  February  2.5,  1862. 
If  instead  of  issuing  "greenbacks."  the 
Lincoln  administration  had  i.-^sued  inter- 
est-bearing bonds,  as  urged,  naturally, 
these  bonds  would  still  be  a  part  of  the 
Federal  debt  today.  Assuming  that  the 
Government  had  paid  an  average  5-per- 
cent Interest  a  year  on  thi.-;  amount  of 
bond.s.  it  would  have  paid  out  $2  3  billion 
by  1964.  or  approximately  five  times  the 
amount  of  money  the  Government  would 
have  borrowed.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  think. 
a.s  many  do,  that  the  "greenbacks"  were 
inflationary.  In  the  only  sense  that  mat- 
ters, the  relative  or  comparative  sense, 
they  were  not.  That  is.  $450  million  in 
"reenbacks"  is  no  more  or  less  inflation- 
ary than  $450  million  in  bank  deposits  or 
any  other  bank  money  created  to  pay  for 
S<50  million  in  interest-bearing  bonds. 

ty  THE  GOVERNMENT  ISSUED  MORE  MONEY  IN- 
STEAD OF  GOVERNMENT  BONDS,  ISN'T  THERE  A 
"ANGER  THAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  WOn.D  ISSTE 
TOO  .VI-CH   MONEY    AND  CArSE  rNFLATION' 

Once  again,  it  Ls  no  less  inflationary 
'or  the  prvlate  banks  to  create  $1  billion 
of  new  money  to  buy  $1  billion  of  bonds 
than  it  1.^  for  the  Government  to  create  $1 
wlUon  of  new  money.  Furthermore,  an 
^ency  of  the  Government,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  decides  in  any  case  the 
lotal  amount  of  money  to  be  created,  and 
this  Is  what  determines  whether  we  have 
inflation. 

'"HAT     IS     "PmjNTING     PRESS     MONET"' 

All  money  used  In  this  country  and  in 
^t  countries  of  the  world  Is  of  two 
'^s  One  Is  "printing  press  money." 
»mch  Is  money  printed  by  the  Govern- 


ment. The  other  type  of  money  in  use  is 
"pen-and-ink  money."  Pen-and-ink 
money  Ls  created  by  the  private  commer- 
cial banks  each  time  a  bank  makes  a 
loan,  buys  a  U.S.  Government  security, 
or  buys  any  other  asset.  Printing  press 
money  is  engraved  on  special  paper  and 
with  special  Inks;  and  It  cost  about  eight 
one-thousandths  of  1  cent  per  bill, 
whether  a  $1  bill  or  a  $10,000  bill.  Pen- 
and-ink  money  is  created  by  a  private 
banker  simply  by  making  ink  marks  on 
the  books  of  the  bank.  However,  in  re- 
cent years  many  of  the  banks  have  in- 
stalled electronic  office  machines  which 
make  the  entries  in  the  bank's  books;  so 
someday  we  may  come  to  refer  to  bank- 
created  money  as  "office  machine  money" 
or  perhaps  "Univac  money." 

WHE.V  COMMERCIAL  BANKS  DONT  CREATE  MONET 
TO  BT-T  GOVERNMENT  BONDS,  WHERE  DOES  THE 
PTHCHASE     MONEY     COME     FROM' 

When  an  individual  or  a  business  firm 
other  than  a  commercial  bank  buj-s  a 
Goveniment  bond,  or  any  other  security, 
the  money  comes  out  of  .savings.  In 
other  words,  no  new  claims  to  wealth  are 
created  and  the  money  spent  by  the  bor- 
rowers is  money  saved  by  the  lenders. 

As  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  only 
the  Government  and  the  private  com- 
mercial banks  create  money.  Money  lent 
by  individuals,  insurance  companies, 
mutual  savings  banks,  building  and  loan 
associations,  credit  unions,  and  Industrial 
and  commercial  firms  comes  out  of  sav- 
ings. Whatever  individuals  and  these 
firms  lend  reduces  the  amount  which 
they  have  left  to  spend. 

WHAT  DETERMINES  HOW  MUCH  OF  THEIR  RE- 
SERVES THE  BANKS  WILL  TAKE  OVT  IN  CASH  ' 

No  bank  would  normally  take  its  re- 
serves in  cash  except  to  the  extent  that 
it  has  t«  do  so  In  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  its  customers  for  cash.  and.  of 
comse.  to  have  a  small  amoimt  of  cash 
on  hand  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  its  cus- 
tomers' demands  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
Historically,  the  reason  why  the  banks  do 
not  like  to  take  their  reserves  in  cash  Ls 
that  for  each  dollar  they  reduce  their 
reserve  accounts  by  taking  cash,  their 
privilege  of  creating  money,  to  acquire 
income-producing  assets,  is  reduced. 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF  THE  CUSTOMERS  OF 
A  BANK  ALL  DEMANDED  TO  HAVE  THEIR  DE- 
POSITS    IN     CASH? 

The  bank  would  be  in  much  the  same 
difficulty  that  the  goldsmith  bankers  got 
into  when  their  customers  came  in  and 
demanded  the  gold.  As  we  have  seen,  in 
the  average  bank  today,  customers' 
claims  for  cash— that  is.  their  deposit 
balances — amount  to  about  seven  times 
the  bank's  reserves.  Even  if  the  bank 
drew  out  all  of  its  reserves  in  cash,  it 
would  have  only  one-seventh  enough 
money  to  pay  Its  depositors.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  member  bank  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  goldsmith 
bankers,  however,  is  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve will  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  bank 
which  gets  Into  such  a  difficulty  and  lend 
it  enough  re.serves  to  pay  off  its  cus- 
tomers. 

CHAPTER     IV      WHY     WAS     THE    FEDrRAL     RESERVE 
ACT     PASSED? 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in 
1913  was  only  one  of  the  many  steps 


taken  by  the  Federal  Grovemmeni  over 
the  years  toward  creation  of  a  stable 
and  reliable  money  system — though  un- 
doubtedly the  most  notable. 

In  the  last  chapter,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve appeared  in  many  guises.  One  wa,s 
as  a  banker's  bank:  that  is,  a  bank  which 
gave  credit  to  the  commercial  banks  and 
aLso  held  their  deposits — their  official  re- 
serves. In  other  dress,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve acted  as  the  regulator  of  the  money 
supply  through  the  System's  dual  power 
to  create  reserves  and  circumscribe  the 
commercial  banking  system's  ability  to 
manufacture  money.  A  bank  which  per- 
forms these  and  other  related  functions 
is  called  a  central  bank,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. 

Most  of  the  Important  nations  of  the 
world— and  many  of  the  others  as  well — 
have  a  central  bank  whose  main  purpo^^es 
are :  Exercising  the  government's  powers 
to  create  and  manage  the  nation's  money 
supply;  determining  the  general  level  of 
interest  rates  which  business  and  con- 
sumers pay.  and  handling  settlement  of 
the  nation's  debts  with  other  nations. 
The  central  banks  of  various  nations 
either  create  all  of  the  nation's  money 
or  supervLse  and  regulate  its  creation  by 
private  banks.  Since  they  are  organs 
of  the  central  governments,  they  are. 
with  few  exceptions,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  governments. 

By  definition,  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
a  central  bank  But.  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  has  distinctive  features  aris- 
ing out  of  American  traditions  and  his- 
torv'  that  are  not  found  in  other  major 
central  banks.  First,  it  wsis  established 
as  a  decentralized  system  of  12  separate 
regional  Federal  Reserve  banks,  under  a 
Board    of    Governors    in    Washington 

Furthermore,  the  framers  of  the  Sys- 
tem intended  the  12  regional  banks  to 
be  largely  independent  of  each  other  in 
determining  the  money  supply  of  the 
various  regions  of  the  country.  The 
regional  economies  were  considered  m- 
sulated  enough  from  each  other  to  re- 
quire distinct  money  supplies.  This  be- 
lief was  fortific-d  by  the  traditionally 
sharp  commercial  rivalries  among  the 
regions  and  by  a  general  resentment 
everj-where  directed  against  financial 
control  emanating  from  "Wall  Street." 

Another  homespun  feature  of  the 
American  Central  Bank  Is  that  member- 
ship in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
not  compulsorj-  for  private  commercial 
banks  except  for  national  banks.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  commercial 
banks  which  do  belong  to  the  System — 
not  surprLsingly  called  member  banks — 
hold  roughly  85  percent  of  the  assets  of 
all  commercial  banks,  member  and 
nonmember. 

The  United  States  established  a  full- 
fledged  central  bank  only  after  more 
than  a  century  of  trial  and  error  with 
banking  systems  that  proved  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  a  surging  economy.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Act  was  a  response  to 
these  historical  experiments  and  their 
aftermath.  Its  architects  had  specific 
aims  consistent  with  the  form  and  spirit 
of  American  democracy  when  they 
drafted  the  sj'stem.  An  all-too-brief 
excursion  through  the  country's  money 
and  banking  experience  before  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  helps  illustrate  the  goals 
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of  the  President  and  Congress  In  enact- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  legislation.  It 
is  against  these  goals  that  the  growth 
and  performance  of  the  system  can  best 
be  measured. 

The  Idea  of  a  central  bank  was  not  a 
novelty  by  the  early  20th  century.  The 
advantages  of  a  central  banJc  had  been 
demonstrated  for  almost  two  centuries 
In  several  European  countries.  The  out- 
standing example  was  the  Bank  of 
England,  established  as  early  as  1694. 
which  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Federal  Resei-ve  was  not  the  first 
central  bank  of  the  United  States;  the 
United  States  had  experimented  briefly 
and  half-heartedly  with  a  central  bank 
early  In  the  19th  century.  Both  the 
First  and  Second  Banks  of  the  United 
States  had  been  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Government,  with  authorization  to  com- 
bine the  functions  of  central  and  private 
banking.  Although  the  Government  had 
a  minority  Interest  In  both  banks,  they 
were  predominantly  under  private  own- 
ership and  control.  The  charters  were 
granted  for  limited  periods,  however, 
and,  SIS  events  proved,  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States  was  111  disposed  to  both 
banks  because  private  ownership  and 
control  were  widely  believed  to  consti- 
tute unjustifiable  special  privilege. 

Andrew  Jackson's  fajnous  attack  on 
the  Second  Bank  culminated  In  his  mili- 
tant reiusal  to  extend  Its  charter  In 
1838.  This  ushered  in  a  long  period  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  did  al- 
most nothing  to  provide  the  Nation  with 
a  money  system.  And  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War  banking  anarchy 
prevailed.  The  number  of  State  banks 
tripled  between  1834  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  and  so.  too,  did  their 
deposits  and  note  Issues.  In  some 
States,  notably  New  England,  laws  and 
voluntary  associations  did  give  the  local 
State  banks  safety  and  stability.  But 
elsewhere,  banks  began  operations  and 
Issued  currency  on  little  more  than  the 
promoter's  high  hopes. 

By  the  I860's.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  reenter  the 
money  system.  Specifically,  in  1863  and 
1864  the  Federal  Government  enjwited 
the  National  Bank  Act,  creating  a  sys- 
tem of  private  national  banks  which 
were  to  receive  their  charters  from  the 
Federal  Government,  operate  under  Fed- 
eraJ  supervision,  and  issue  currency  of 
a  uniform  value  under  certain  limita- 
tions and  safeguards  imposed  by  Federal 
law. 

Interest  in  a  unform  currency,  where 
a  bank  note  Lssued  in  one  part  of  the 
United  States  would  be  acceptable  in 
another,  was  spurred  by  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  scope  of  Industry  and 
trade:  when  the  nationwide  system  of 
railways  was  completed  and  very  large 
manufacturing  plants  began  to  api}ear, 
the  Nation  had  moved  into  an  era  of 
of  nationwide  trade.  This  is  why 
there  were  high  hopes  that  the  national 
banks  would  provide  both  a  national 
currency  and  a  stabilizing  force  against 
the  periodic  money  panics  and  break- 
downs in  the  banking  system  which  more 
and  more  were  disrupting  the  whole 
economic  fabric. 


A  national  currency,  of  sorts,  was 
realized.  But.  the  country  was  to  learn 
by  repeated  and  bitter  experience.  In- 
stead of  being  free  of  banks  panics  and 
depressions,  it  was  to  be  afflicted  with 
increasingly  serious  bank  panics  and 
bank -intensified  depressions.  As  the 
19th  century  economy  developed  into  a 
complex  money  economy — and  check- 
book money  replaced  circulating  cur- 
rency— the  chronically  deficient  banking 
system  turned  into  a  costly  and  tragic 
extravagance. 

At  the  most  general  level,  the  trouble 
with  a  banlcing  system,  haphazardly 
thrown  together  in  a  loose  bundle  of  in- 
dividual State  and  National  baiiks,  de- 
rived from  the  fractional  reserve  prin- 
ciple, wild  and  untamed. 

Money  panics  and  disorders  have 
blemished  the  history  of  fractional  re- 
serve banking,  often  leading  to  serious 
breakdowns,  depressions,  and  crashes  in 
the  general  economy. 

It  Is  undeniable  that,  where  the  frac- 
tional reserve  technique  is  practiced,  no 
individual  bank  standing  on  its  own, 
without  other  sources  of  funds  available 
in  an  emergency,  can  pay  cash  to  a  large 
proportion  of  its  depositors  if  it  Is  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  do  so.  For  example, 
today  the  average  bank  has  deposits  equal 
to  about  seven  times  its  reserves  and. 
therefore,  cannot  promptly  pay  off  more 
than  about  15  percent  of  its  deposits  in 
cash.  The  average  bank  would  be  severe- 
ly embarrassed  If  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Indeed,  the  average  bank  would  be 
greatly  embarrassed  even  if  asked  to  pay 
much  less  than  15  percent  of  its  deposits. 
Obviously,  if  a  bank  had  paid  off  IS  per- 
cent of  its  deposits,  it  would  have  to  use 
all  Its  reserves  for  this  purpose.  Tills 
would  leave  it  with  no  remaining  cash, 
and  no  source  of  ready  cash,  to  carry  on 
its  normal  banking  functions  for  the  de- 
positors accounting  for  the  other  85  per- 
cent of  its  depKJsits. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  average 
commercial  bank  today  is  an  unsafe  place 
for  depositors'  money,  or  that  bank  op- 
erations are  as  risky  as  the  above  figures 
would  suggest.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
simply  saying  that  a  fractional  reserve 
-system  stands  in  need  of  a  fireman  ready 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  any  Individual 
bank  which  suddenly  loses  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  reserves,  through  demands  for 
cash  or  through  depositors"  transferring 
their  deposits  to  other  banks. 

Furthermore,  most  banks  today  own 
large  amounts  of  Government  securities 
and  other  highly  Uquid  assets  as  a 
"secondary"  reserve  which  can  be 
promptly  sold  for  cash  if  It  is  neces- 
sary. 

Before  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  money 
panics,  bank  crises,  and  depressions  had 
been  set  off  by  the  very  dangers  just  de- 
scribed. Banks  were  called  upon  to  meet 
depositors'  demands  for  more  cash  than 
existed  In  the  banks'  cash  reserves.  An 
individual  bank  in  pre-Pederal  Reserve 
days,  after  exhausting  Its  cash  reserves, 
could  only  close  Its  doors  and  begin  to 
slow  process  of  liquidating  Its  loans  and 
investments  in  an  eCfort  to  raise  enough 
cash  to  meet  the  rest  of  Its  deposit  liabil- 
ities. But  one  bank's  closing  is,  as  the 
record  shows,  likely  to  set  off  a  chain  re- 


action In  which  more  and  more  banks  art 
caught  up  in  the  same  difficulty.  A  run 
on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  bank 
proves  these  banks  can  no  more  raise  im- 
mediate  cash,  after  the  reserves  go.  than 
the  first  bank  could. 

Even  those  banks  on  which  no  run  has 
been  made  begin  calling  their  loans — pre- 
E>arlng  for  the  worst — and  this  too  con- 
tracts the  money  supply  and  adds  to  the 
difficulties  of  all  concerned.  In  the  gen- 
eral rush  to  convert  Investments  to  cash, 
market  values  fall  and  the  first  bank 
which  set  out  to  liquidate  its  Investments 
can,  by  now.  do  so  only  at  considerably 
less  than  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar  in- 
vested. Moreover,  some  bank  customers 
have  by  now  been  forced  into  bankruptcj- 
and  cannot  repay  their  loans,  so  the 
banks  cannot  fully  repay  their  depositors. 
Depression  and  unemployment  ensue, 
with  a  prolonged  interruption  in  the  pro- 
duction of  real  wealth,  until  confidence 
is  restored,  all  because  of  a  breakdown 
in  the  money  system  which  is  designed, 
presumably,  to  facilitate  the  production 
and  distribution  of  real  wealth. 

Aside  from  a  "Neanderthal"  fractional 
reserve  system,  our  pre-Federal  Reserve 
monetary  system  suffered  endlessly  from 
its  inability  to  provide  the  necessary 
money  for  the  countr>''s  growing  volume 
of  Industry  and  trade  on  a  methodical 
basis.  The  ability  of  the  State  banks  to 
create  deposit  money  depended  on  the 
dollar  value  of  their  "reserves."  usually 
gold.  The  amount  of  deposit-money  dol- 
lars a  State  bank  could  manufacture  for 
each  dollar  of  reserve  depended  entirely 
on  the  laws  of  the  particular  State  in 
which  the  bank  operated. 

National  banks,  permitted  to  create 
both  deposit  money  and  rmtlonal  bank 
notes,  were  also  limited  in  any  expansion 
by  the  amount  of  their  gold  resen-es. 
The  amount  of  notes  and  other  liabilities 
the  national  banks  could  issue  or  assume 
was  tied  to  gold — at  times  to  both  gold 
and  silver — and  the  amount  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  which  happened  to  be  out- 
standing. National  banks  could  only 
issue  their  notes  against  Government 
bonds  which  they  deposited  with  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

This  meant  that  the  total  money  sup- 
ply of  the  country — supplied  by  State 
and  National  bank  deposits  as  well  as  Na- 
tional bank  notes — grew  unsystematic- 
ally,  unresponsive  to  the  amount  of  goods 
and  services  being  produced  and  traded 
and  to  the  cash  needs  of  the  time.  Ac- 
cidents in  the  discovery  of  gold,  import- 
export  flows  of  the  precious  metals  and 
fluctuations  In  outstanding  Federal  debt 
combined  to  run  the  money  mills  at  an 
uncertain  and  varying  tempo. 

With  a  nonsystem  such  as  this,  sea- 
sonal or  periodic  demands  for  cash- 
aside  from  any  longer  run  monetary 
needs  of  the  economy — created  recur- 
rent nightmares.  Harvest  time  was  al- 
ways a  period  of  money  stringency.  At 
harvest  time  the  banks  in  agricultural 
areas  of  the  South  and  We.st  withdrew 
funds  which  they  usually  left  on  deposit, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  New  York 
banks.  In  order  to  finance  the  move- 
ment of  farm  crof>6  and  to  supply  locai 
merchants  with  the  extraordinary 
amounts  of  hard  cash  needed  for  set- 
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mng  accounts  at  the  harvest  season. 
Xhis  perfectly  ordinary  transaction 
vould  send  a  shudder  through  the  whole 
i)(mking  system. 

The  problem  was  rooted  in  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  reserve  requirements  under 
•jie  national  banking  system,  which  re- 
sulted, paradoxically,  in  the  simultane- 
ous scattering  and  "pyramiding"  of  re- 
5er\'es.  Country  banks  had  to  maintain 
.•«er\f'S  equal  to  15  percent  of  their  de- 
posits—both demand  and  time;  Reserve 
aty  banks — banks  in  cities  of  moderate 
aze— and  central  Reserve  city  banks  in 
the  large  cities,  had  to  maintain  reserves 
equal  to  25  percent  of  their  deposits.  Al- 
•Jiough  theoretically  these  reser\'es  were 
Msh,  country  banks  were  permitted  to 
count  their  deposits  held  at  big-city 
sanks  as  reserves,  up  to  three-fifths  of 
te  required  amount;  and  Reserve  city 
i)anks  could  do  likewise,  up  to  half  of 
their  required  reserves.  The  central  Re- 
sene  city  banks  had  to  keep  their  full 
reserves  m  cash.  The  consequence  was 
that  little  pools  of  unused  cash  reserves 
were  scattered  throughout  the  banking 
jystem. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  persist- 
eni  heavy  cash  flow  to  the  New  York 
D&nks,  which  acted  as  correspondents, 
ind  paid  attractive  rates  of  interest  on 
the  banks'  funds  deposited  with  them. 
These  New  York  banks  then  used  these 
funds  extensively  for  "call  loans,"  in  the 
aoney  market. 

The  "call  loans"  tied  the  banking  sys- 
'.era  to  the  stock  market.  "Call  loans" 
were  loans  usually  made  to  brokers  and 
speculators  in  the  stock  exchange  on  the 
understanding  that  the  bank  could  call 
tor  their  repayment  on  24  hours'  notice. 

When  the  New  York  banks  had  reason 
w  call  a  large  volume  of  their  outstand- 
ing loan  to  brokers,  a  scramble  for  funds 
ensued  and.  naturally,  stocks  fell.  Some- 
umes  speculators  and  others  dumped 
iheir  stocks  in  a  rush  for  cash  to  cover 
their  loans  and  a  panic  followed  which 
left  both  brokerage  firms  and  banking 
houses  bankrupt 

When  demands  for  cash  arose  m  the 
countr>-  at  large — as  was  the  case  at 
harvesttime — the  country  banks  put  a 
squeeze  on  the  city  banks;  and  the  city 
oanks  were  compelled  to  call  their  loans. 
This  inevitably  resulted  in  a  sudden  con- 
iraction  of  the  money  supply,  with  ac- 
companying hardships  and  inconven- 
ience The  problem  was  made  even 
»orse  because  many  perfectly  sound 
!»nks  preferred  to  close  their  doors 
rather  than  use  their  cash  reserves  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  depositors, 
apparently  because  of  the  heavy  legal 
penalties  applied  to  a  bank  which  let  its 
^'eserves  fall  below  the  legal  minimum. 

With  this  re.serve  arrangement,  the 
money  industry  acted  in  humpty-dumpty 
fashion  The  money  supply — mesming 
'he  total  of  cash  and  deposits — con- 
tracted at  the  mcwnent  people  wanted  to 
hold  more  of  their  money  in  cash,  mak- 
•a«  all  forms  of  money  difficult  to  obtain. 
And  bank.s  went  into  bankruptcy  with 
i^fih  reser\'e^  Intact  rather  than  be 
Penalized  for  using  their  reserves  to  sat- 
^y  their  depositor  creditors. 

Someiimes  monetary  expansions  fl- 
^^ced  large  speculative  activities  which. 


as  a  rule,  led  to  "busts."  bank  failures, 
money  contractions,  and  general  depres- 
sions. Speculations  in  land,  in  mines, 
railroads,  guano,  sugar,  cotton,  and  the 
abuse  of  credit  to  finance  fraudulent 
stock  issues,  all  played  their  part  In  trig- 
gering money  panics  and  depressions. 
Between  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and 
passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the 
country  suffered  four  major  panics,  fa- 
mous not  oiily  for  the  widespread  suffer- 
ing then  entailed,  but  also  for  the  specu- 
lative activities  which  seemed  to  have 
set  them  off.  These  were  the  panics  of 
1873.  1884.  1893,  and,  finally,  the  panic 
of  1907  which  led  to  a  widespread  sense 
of  public  outrage,  to  investigations,  and 
ultimately  to  imssage  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act. 

There  was  considerable  public  suspi- 
cion that  the  periodic  money  panics  were 
brought  on  by  deliberate  manipulation  or 
corrupt  practices  on  the  part  of  large 
money  interests.  Subsequent  investiga- 
tions proved,  that  these  suspicions  were 
not  always  groundless.  Indeed,  corrupt 
practices  were  not  confined  to  years  of 
panit.  The  panic  of  1873  followed  sev- 
eral grandiose  speculative  schemes  and 
the  corruption  of  both  Memt)ers  of  Con- 
gress and  individuals  having  exceptional 
Influence  in  President  Grant's  adminis- 
tration. For  example,  two  famous  money 
barons  of  the  day,  Messrs.  Gould  and 
Fisk.  had  set  about  to  comer  the  gold 
market.  It  appears  that  these  gentlemen 
elicited  the  help  of  President  Grant's 
brother-in-law  in  this  project,  persuad- 
ing him  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  whole  countrj'  if  the  price  of  gold 
could  be  made  to  go  up.  As  an  incidental 
item,  these  gentlemen  invested  $15  mil- 
lion in  gold  mining  shares,  on  the 
brother-in-law's  account,  so  that  he 
might  participate  in  the  country's  ex- 
pected gains. 

It  was  not.  however,  until  the  panic 
of  1907  that  the  public  generally  began 
demanding  banking  reforms  and  investi- 
gations to  see  what  was  wrong.  That 
panic  had  its  origins  in  a  sort  of  finan- 
cial warfare  between  two  of  the  country's 
large,  private  money  groups.  SE>eclflcally 
the  so-called  Standard  Oil  group  set 
about  to  break  a  bank,  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank  in  New  York  City,  in 
which  a  rival  financial  power,  one  Mr. 
Heinze.  was  heavily  involved.  The 
Standard  Oil  people  had  developed  a  per- 
sonal animosity  toward  Heinze  over  a 
contest  for  control  of  copper  mining  In 
Montana  Heinze  won  this  battle  and 
forced  the  Standard  Oil  people  to  buy  his 
copper  interests  at  what  was  considered 
an  exorbitant  figure — some  $10.5  million. 
Heinze  used  the  proceeds  of  this  sale  to 
acquire  control  of  the  Mercantile  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  then  proceeded  to  make 
heavy  investments  of  the  bank's  funds 
in  the  stocks  of  a  new  and  more  or  less 
fictitious  copper  company.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  people,  aware  of  the  risky  enter- 
prise in  which  Heinze  was  engaged, 
quietly  invested  large  sums  in  these  same 
slocks,  then  dumped  the  stocks  on  the 
market  at  a  crucial  moment,  breaking 
both  the  price  of  the  stocks  and  Heinze  s 
bank. 

Perhaps  the  breaking  of  this  one  bank 
was  all  that  iX'as  intended ;  but  eis  we  can 


well  understand  from  the  nature  of 
banking  in  that  day,  the  crash  of  one 
bank  was  liicely  to,  and  often  did,  pre- 
cipitate runs  on  other  banks.  Such  was 
the  result  of  tlie  crash  of  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank;  the  whole  country  was 
thrown  into  a  depression. 

When  reports  of  trouble  at  Heinzes 
bank  reached  the  newspapers,  runs  on 
other  New  York  banks  were  triggered. 
Great  and  respected  financial  barons  of 
the  day  immediately  issued  reassurances 
that  all  was  well.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  rushed  from  Washington  to 
New  York  to  deposit  $35  million  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  with  the  other  banks  of 
that  city,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  further 
collapse  and  the  spread  of  panic.  But 
tlie  publicity  given  these  events  appears 
to  have  stirred  more  panic.  It  spread 
to  the  stock  market  in  New  York 
City  and  to  commercial  banks  all  across 
the  countr>-.  Hundreds  of  milliwis  of 
dollars  went  into  lockboxes  and  other 
private  hoards.  In  some  cities  legal  ten- 
der money  was  sold  at  a  premium. 

In  New  York,  J,  P.  Morgan  took  com- 
mand, called  the  banks  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  Association  together,  and 
secured  from  them  pledges  of  mutual  as- 
sistance. The  panic  was  finally  broken 
when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  ap- 
proved a  proposal  that  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  Association  issue  $100 
million  in  "certificates"  which  were  to 
function  as  money.  The  obvious  remedy 
to  panic  lay,  in  a  rough  way.  with  a  prin- 
ciple which  was  to  support  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Meanwhile,  however, 
industry  and  trade  in  the  Nation  had 
been  seriously  disrupted,  causing  imem- 
ployment  and  widespread  hardship. 

It  might  be  added  that  in  the  course 
of  the  panic  of  1907.  Mr.  Morgan  won 
President  Roosevelt's  consent,  the  antl- 
ti-ust  laws  notwithstanding,  for  the 
Morgan  steel  interest,  centered  in  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp..  to  acquire  and 
merge  the  southern  steel  Industrj'.  cen- 
tered at  Bli-mingham. 

On  the  tide  of  public  indignation 
aroused  by  the  parUc  of  1907.  Congress 
authorized  investigations,  in  1908,  by  a 
national  monetary  commission  headed 
by  Senator  Nelson  Aldrich.  The  results 
of  the  study  were  published  in  more  than 
20  volumes;  in  1912,  Senator  Aldrich  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  establish  his  proposed 
reforms.  The  main  reform  proposed 
was  a  central  bank,  with  powers  to  regu- 
late banking ;  tlie  central  bank  was  to  be 
privately  owned  and  privately  controlled. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  begun  a  separate 
investigation,  that  made  by  the  fsmious 
Pujo  committee.  Intimate  facts  un- 
earthed for  the  Pujo  committee  gave  the 
public  a  picture  of  a  "money  trust."  a 
network  of  holding  companies  and  other 
interlocking  relationships  which  gave  a 
small  group  of  Wall  Street  tycoons  con- 
trx)I  not  only  of  all  of  the  big  banks  of 
New  York  City,  but  of  most  of  the  finan- 
cial power  in  the  whole  country.  There 
was  wide  public  demand  for  a  new  cen- 
tral s:!.'st^m  of  maintaining  bank  re- 
serves and  for  regulation  of  the  bank- 
ing system  And  the  demand  was  for  a 
public  body,  not  one  under  Wall  Street 
control.     Indeed,  public  sentiment  was 
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then  opposed  to  any  single  central  bank, 
because  of  the  possibility  that  a  plneile 
bank  might  come  to  be  controlled  or  un- 
duly influenced,  by  special  Interest 
groups  or  by  the  financial  Interests  of 
some  particular  section  of  the  country. 

There  were  then  three  glaring  weak- 
nesses of  the  monetary  system  as  this 
brief  account  of  banking  before  1913 
Illustrates.  First,  it  was  less  a  system 
than  a  nonsystem.  Each  Individual 
bank  stood  alone,  no  stronger  than  it- 
self but  quite  capable  of  weakening  all 
the  others.  The  only  reserves  a  bank 
could  call  on  were  those  it  owned.  A 
rush  on  one  bank's  reserves  might  bring 
the  bank  down,  with  dire  consequences 
for  the  entire  banking  structure,  even 
though  all  the  banks  together  held 
enough  re.se  rves  to  satisfy  the  first 
banks  creditors  and  more.  Panic  could 
be  stopped  at  the  source  If  all  the  banks 
together  did  what  no  one  bank  could 
do — "mobilize"  the  pools  of  existing 
reserves. 

The  Idea  of  mobilizing  reserves  was 
simply  this:  Whereas  previously  reserves, 
which  were  then  mostly  gold,  gold  certfi- 
cates.  and  coin,  were  scattered  about  the 
country  in  the  vaults  of  the  Individual 
banks,  any  new  system  should  draw  all 
of  these  resei-ves  Into  one  place  where 
they  would  be  readily  available  for  lend- 
ing to  any  particular  bank,  or  banks  in 
any  particular  part  of  the  country,  that 
might  be  called  upon  for  exceptional 
amounts  of  cash.  Furthermore,  it  was 
expected,  and  rightly  so  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  lncrea.se  public  confidence  In 
banks,  and  that  many  people  who  had 
previously  preferred  to  hold  gold  and  sli- 
ver coins  would  deposit  these  coins  with 
the  banks,  thus  increa.slng  the  amount 
of  gold  reserves  which  the  banking  sys- 
tem would  have. 

A  second  flaw  of  the  monetary  indus- 
try was  that  the  money  supply  was  too 
inflexible.  In  the  accepted  phra.se.  the 
country  needed  an  "elastic  currency " 
Cash  drains  occurred  with  monotonous 
regularity  and  the  nonsystem  was  In- 
capable of  meeting  the  challenge.  Banks 
could  not  get  cash  as  they  needed  It  with- 
out withdrawing  reserves,  and.  of  course, 
somewhere  along  the  line  monetary  con- 
traction would  set  in  as  the  reserv-e  base 
flowed  out  through  the  cashier's  window. 
There  had  to  be  a  source  of  reserves, 
which  provided  the  short-run  where- 
withal Just  to  keep  the  machinery  of  a 
moneury  economy  functioning.  That 
long-run  needs  should  also  be  provided 
for  was  a  Utopian  consideration,  given 
the  need  to  erect  a  workable  system,  any 
workable  system 

As  a  final  fault,  bank  practices  fol- 
lowed a  crazy  quilt  of  State  and  National 
standards  Since  the  banking  system 
was  not  much  stronger  than  Its  weak- 
est banks — crashes  and  runs  due  to  im- 
prudent management  flashed  through 
the  system  shocking  everyone — some 
minimum  enforced  standards  were  nec- 
essary. This  entailed  some  central  su- 
pervisory body  to  enforce  reasonably 
sound  practices,  safeguarding  against  In- 
solvency and  loss  of  the  depositors' 
money. 


President  Wilson  summarized  the  situ- 
ation drawlni?  on  the  flndinas  of  the  Aid- 
rich  committee  as  follows: 

We  must  have  a  currency,  not  rigid  as  now. 
but  readily  eliistlcally  responsive  to  sound 
credit,  the  expanding  and  contracting  credits 
of  everyday  transactions,  the  norma!  ebb  and 
flow  of  personal  and  corporate  dealings.  Our 
bu.nk!ng  laws  must  mobilize  reserves,  must 
not  permit  the  concentration  anywhere  in  a 
few  hands  of  the  monetary  resources  of  the 
country  or  their  use  for  speculative  purposes 
m  such  volume  as  to  hinder  or  Impede  or 
stand  In  the  way  of  other  more  legrltlmate. 
more  fruitful  uses.  And  the  control  of  the 
system  of  banking  and  of  issue  which  our 
new  laws  are  to  set  up  must  be  public,  not 
private,  must  ba  vested  In  the  Government 
Itself,  so  that  the  banks  may  be  the  instru- 
ments, not  the  masters,  of  the  business  and 
of   Individual  enterprise  and   Initiative. 


Other— subsidiary— purix)ses  were  to 
be  served  by  the  proposed  reforms. 
These  were:  to  provide  a  more  la-iiform 
nationwide  regulation  of  banks,  particu- 
larly their  power  to  create  "checkbook 
money,"  and  also  to  provide  a  system  by 
which  the  banks  could  clear  checks 
promptly  and  uniformly  throughout  the 
Nation.  This  corrected  one  flaw  in  the 
National  Bank  Act:  although  the  act  had 
provided  that  currency  have  uniform 
value  the  country  over,  an  individual 
bank  would  often  clear  a  depositor's 
check  drawn  on  another  bank  only  at  less 
than  par — that  is.  the  bank  would  return 
th2  depositor  less  than  100  cents  on  each 
of  the  dollars  he  had  deposited. 

The  reforms  eventually  settled  on  re- 
gional-central bank  legislation.    And  the 
bank  that  emerged,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  was  unmistakably  an  American 
animal.      By    reason    of    strong    public 
opinion   In    the    western   and    southern 
parts  of  the  country — stirred  by  the  Pujo 
committee  findings — the  Federal  Re.serve 
Act    of    1913    established     12    separate 
regional  Federal  Reserve  banks — a  de- 
centralized system — each  having  more  or 
less  independent  powers.     At  the  same 
time  all  12  banks  were  joined  in  a  mone- 
tary    pipeline     through     which     bajik 
reserves  could  be  shunted  to  one  part  of 
the  country  or  another  as  the  need  arose. 
While  the  Federal  Reserve  propxjsals 
were    being    considered    and    legislation 
drafted:  the  stniggle  over  private  versus 
public  control  of  the  System  continued. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Senator 
Robert  L.  Owen,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking    Committee,    supported    public 
demands   for  an  agency   under   public 
control.    Private  bankers,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  their  views  expressed  in  the 
AJdrich  proposal   for  a  centralized   pri- 
vate bank  and  fought  a  last-ditch  fight 
for  private  control.     In  the  end,  some 
compromises  were  made.     The  private 
commercial  banks  were  given  control  of 
the  12  regional  Federal  Reserve  banks- 
that  is.  they  were  given  the  privilege  of 
elecUng  two-thirds  of  the  directors  of 
the  banks,  and  these  directors,  in  turn, 
selected  the  presidents  and  other  chief 
officers  of  the  banks. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  func- 
tioris  and  duties  assigned  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  were  largely  defined  by 
law.  It  was  not  contemplated  that  they 
would  have  much  discretionary  power 


over  the  money  supply.    Both  increase* 
and  decreases  in  the  money  supply  were 
to  be  "automatic"— that   is.  in  proper 
tion  to  the  "needs"  of  trade  and  com- 
merce.   Because  the  word  "needs"  is  sub- 
iective.    the    money    supply    was   never 
regulated  automatically  but  rather  con- 
trolled and  .sometimes  perversely  as  vdl] 
be  shown.    Private  banks  would  continue 
to    create    money— and     to    extinguish 
money— as  before,  but  under  safeguards 
pre.scribed  by  law  and  Federal  Reserve 
Board  regulations.     A  member  bank  re- 
ouirlng  fund.s  to  meet  the  needs  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce  in  its  locality  was 
to  be  able  to  obtain  the  funds  from  the 
nearest    Federal    Reserve    bank   by  Ois- 
counting  "eligible  paper"  with  the" bank" 
Discounting  means  reselling  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  a  commercial  bank's  loan 
agreement  with  a  customer  at  a  price  less 
than  the  bank  actually  loaned  the  cus- 
t-imer.     How  much  le.ss  is  governed  by 
the  discount  rate      "Eligible  paper"  was 
defliied    by    law.     It    repiesented    bank 
loans  made  to  farmers,  merchants,  and 
other  businessmen.     The  next  chapter 
will  explore  the  money  supplv  provisions 
further. 

The  discount  rate,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  subject  to  the  review  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
Washington,  a  public  body  consisting  of 
members  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Tlie  minimum  amount  of  re- 
serves which  member  banks  of  the  Sys- 
tem were  required  to  keep  on  deposit 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  was  pre- 
sc2-ibed  by  law.  being  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  neither  the  Board  nor  the  re- 
gional banks.  Other  regulations  to 
safeguard  the  banks  agaln.st  dangerous 
and  imprudent  practices  were  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Board,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  guidelines  specified  in 
law. 

Commercial  banks  w-ere  not  compelled 
to  become  members  of  the  System,  All 
national  banks  must,  as  a  matter  of  law. 
be  members.  But  banks  chartered  by  the 
States  may  join  the  System,  or  withdraw 
from  the  System,  as  they  choose — though 
to  be  a  member  of  the  System  a  bank 
must  meet  certain  minimum  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  otherwise  comply  with  the  Board's 
regulations.  This  feature  of  the  law  was 
a  concession,  not  to  the  popular  view 
which  distrusts  control  by  big  financial 
groups,  but  to  a  large  body  of  popular 
opinion  which  distrusts  Federal  control. 
Pramers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
hoped,  however,  that  all.  or  substantially 
all.  State  banks  would  .loin  the  System, 
becau.se  of  the  quite  substantial  advan- 
tages which  membership  In  the  System 
was  expected  to  offer. 

One  of  the  main  advanUiges  of  mem- 
bership was  prompt  collection  and  pay- 
ment of  checks — between  banks — and  at 
the  face  value  of  the  check  DiflBcultles 
and  delay  In  check  collection  and  pay- 
ment— particularly  between  banks  lo- 
cated In  different  cities — was  not  the 
least  of  the  defects  of  the  pre-1913 
money  system:  check  clearance  between 
banks  was  subject  to  the  same  difficulties 
which  attended  note  Issues  of  the  various 
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banks  before  the  National  Bank  Act 
when  notes  of  the  various  banks  were  of 
var>'ing  values  and  questionable  accept- 
ance. In  short,  weeks  might  pass  before 
8  check  drawn  In  one  city  on  a  bank  in 
another  would  be  ultimately  settled.  In- 
dividual banks  frequently  refu.sed  to  ac- 
cept checks  drawn  on  a  distant  bank. 
and.  as  noted,  even  more  frequently 
checks  were  accepted  only  at  a  discount. 
In  brief,  commercial  demands  for  im- 
orovements  in  the  system  of  checkbook 
money  were,  in  large  part,  responsible  for 
pas,sage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

WrKE  .*NT  EMERCF.NCT  ME.^St.'RElS  TAKEN  BEFORE 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  FEDEEAL 
RfSERVE? 

Some  emergency  measures  adopted 
durin.e  panics  are  worth  mentioning  be- 
cau.se  they  further  Illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  problems  that  had  to  be  solved 

The  New  York  Clearing  House  and 
other  private  clearinghouses — which 
cleared  checks  for  their  members — 
adopted  the  expedient  of  Issuing  clear- 
iiighou.se  loan  certificates.  When  a  bank 
had  to  meet  an  unfavorable  clearing- 
house balance,  It  could  turn  over  secu- 
rities Instead  of  funds  to  the  clearing- 
house The  clearinghouse  then  issued 
loan  certificates  secured  by  these  obli- 
gations and  used  the  certificates  to  pay 
the  local  banks  having  credit  balances. 
Later  on.  if  the  banks  that  had  received 
certificates  had  unfavorable  clearing 
balances,  they  could  use  the  certificates 
to  meet  their  deficlences.  This  device  in- 
creased the  amount  of  funds  available 
for  meeting  out-of-town  withdrawals. 
Its  significance  lay  In  the  fact  that  banks 
could  thus  obtain  additional  funds — if 
the  certificates  could  be  tenned  funds — 
on  the  basis  of  their  earning  assets  with- 
out having  to  sell  those  a,ssets. 

The  clearinghouses  also  printed  scrip, 
like  certificates  but  in  a  form  that  could 
be  paid  out  over  the  banks'  counters  and 
used  as  currency  by  the  public  during  the 
monetary  shortage.  The  clearinghouses, 
In  effect,  were  creating  reserve  money, 
however  primitively. 

The  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act  of  1908. 
passed  after  the  panic  of  1907,  con- 
tained a  provision  based  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  clearinghouse  loan  cer- 
titicatfs  This  act  provided  that  10  or 
more  national  banks  could  form  a  na- 
tional currency  association  to  issue 
notes,  secured  by  the  deposit  of  bonds — 
other  than  U.S.  Government  bonds— or 
of  commercial  paper — or  of  both— with 
the  association.  These  notes  could  be 
issued  in  amounts  equal  to  70  percent 
of  the  market  value  of  the  securities — 
90  percent  of  the  market  value  with  mu- 
nicipal bonds.  To  make  certain  that 
the  notes  would  be  retired  as  soon  as 
possible,  they  were  subject  to  a  grad- 
uated tax.  5  percent  a  year  for  the  first 
month  that  the  notes  were  outstand- 
^-  then,  by  gradual  increases  to  10 
percent  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
Nearly  $400  million  of  this  kind  of  cur- 
rency was  Issued  between  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Europe  in  July  1914  and  Au- 
^t  1915,  preventing  any  possible  panic 
irom  ensuing.  However,  the  law  was 
allowed  to  expire  in  1915  because  of  the 
wtablishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Systan. 


HOW     WAS     THE     FEDERAL     RESERVE     SYSTEM     AN 
IMPROVEMENT    OVER    ITS    TREDECESSOB? 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
sp>ecifically  designed  to  solve  many  of 
the  weaknesses  inherent  in  the  precedent 
system. 

First.  By  requiring  the  banks  to  keep 
their  "reserves"  with  the  district  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  rather  than  with 
other  private  banks,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  act^-d  as  the  Nation's  central  bank. 
This  made  it  possible  to  convert  these 
reserve.s  Into  currency  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty, something  not  possible  under  the 
system   of   pyramiding   reserves 

Second.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
was  also  a  decentralized  central  bank, 
located  in  12  regions  throughout  the 
Nation.  This  was  designed  to  reduce 
the  concentration  of  the  money  mecha- 
nism in  New  York  City  and  the  dangers 
of  such  concentration. 

Third.  It  was  hoped  that  virtually  all 
the  banks  in  the  Nation  would  join  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  thus  providing 
uniform  regulations  for  all  banks.  But 
this  did  not  transpire.  Even  today  over 
half  of  the  banks  in  the  Nation  are  not 
members  of  the  System.''  The  first  effort 
to  bring  mo.st  banks  under  uniform  reg- 
ulation and  control  had  occurred  in  1863 
with  the  passage  of  the  National  Bank 
Act.  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  A  second 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  A  third  such  venture  meet- 
ing greater  success  was  the  Federal 
Deposit  In.surance  Act  of  1933. 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Reserve's  check- 
clearing  operations  proved  a  major  bene- 
fit to  commercial  banks.  It  significantly 
reduced  the  time  required  to  clear  checks 
drawn  on  banks  outside  the  city  of  the 
payee. 

Fifth.  Further,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  was  designed  to  pro\1de  an  elastic 
currency.  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  rediscounting  process.  By 
making  funds  available  through  the  dis- 
count window,  both  cash  and  the  total 
money  supply  could  expand  in  accord- 
ance with  the  business  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. But  recall  this  is  not  a  clear- 
cut  criterion  and  may  even  lead  to  per- 
verse money  supply  changes, 

HOW  IS  THE  FEDERAL  BESER\T:  SYSTEM  ORGA- 
NIZED? 

The  three  basic  parts  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  are  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
and  the  approximately  6.100  private 
commercial  member  banks.  In  terms  of 
policy  determination,  however,  the  most 
important  group  is  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee, 

First,  Board  of  Governors,  There  are 
seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. They  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  terms  of  14  years,  with  one  term 
expiring  each  2  years  Each  member  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $20,000  a  year,  except 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  who  receives 
$20,500, 

Second  Federal  Reserve  banks  There 
are  12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  located  in 
the  following  cities:  Boston.  New  York, 


■  Remember,  though,  that  member  banks 
account  for  about  85  percent  of  total  de- 
posits. 


Philadelphia,  Richmond.  Atlanta.  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  St,  Louis.  Dallas,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  and  San  PrancLsco. 

Third.  Private  memk)er  banks.  As  of 
June  29.  1963.  there  were  6.058  com- 
mercial banks  which  were  members  of 
the  System  About  4.500  of  these  are  na- 
tional banks  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  act  of  1863  Such 
banks  are  required  to  be  members  of  the 
System,  The  remaining  1,500  member 
banks  are  chartered  by  the  various  State 
governments.  State-chartered  banks 
may  join  the  System  if  they  desire  and 
if  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act 
and  the  supplemental  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Board  of  Governors, 

Fourth.  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee. The  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee consists  of  12  members:  the  7 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  pliis 
5  of  the  12  presidents  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  Because  it  is  the  most 
important  and  powerful  group  in  the 
System  as  far  as  monetary  policy  Ls  con- 
cerned, the  next  chapter  is  devoted  to 
this  Committee  and  the  market  throueh 
which  it  operates, 

WHAT      ARE     THE      OPCEATIONS     OF      THE     FEDERAL 
RESERVE  SYSTEM' 

There  are  three  basic  t%-pes  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Resen^e  System: 
routine  operations,  regulatory  opera- 
lions,  and  policy  operations. 

First,  Routine  operations.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  of  the  routine  oper- 
ations of  the  System  is  that  of  clearing 
checks  Federal  Reserve  officials  )-.ave 
estimated  this  accounts  for  upward  of 
40  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  System 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  the  check- 
clearing  service  is  open  to  nonmember  as 
well  as  member  banks,  though  bank.^: 
which  are  not  members  of  the  System 
clear  their  checks  through  a  member 
banK.  Another  Important  routine  func- 
tion of  the  System  Is  that  of  furnishing 
currency  The  Federal  Reserve  banks 
are  charged  with  petting  all  the  currencv 
Issued  in  the  United  States  into  the 
hands  of  the  private  banks  and.  thus, 
the  public.  The  Federal  Re.serve  banks 
also  act  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  U.S,  Gov- 
ernment by  is.suing  all  notes  and  bonds  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Also  In  the 
routine  category  is  the  contact  with  for- 
eign centra!  l>anks  This  is  handled 
through  the  Federal  Re.serve  Bank  of 
New  York  Finally,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  hold  the  reserves  of  the  member 
banks. 

Second  Regulatory  operations  The 
Federal  Fleserve  has  two  basic  types  of 
regulatory  operations  First,  It  regulates 
the  number  of  banks  which  arc  in  the 
System  by  fixing  the  requirements  for 
membership.  Stcond.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve periodically  examines  the  bo.oks  of 
State  member  banks  to  see  that  these 
banks  meet  the  requirements  for  opera- 
tion of  member  banks  laid  down  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  National  banks  are 
periodically  examined  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency. 

Third  Policy  operations  The  most 
imports nt  asjject  of  Federal  Reserve  op- 
erations in  terms  of  well-being  of  the 
national  economy  lies  In  the  determina- 
tion  of  monetary  policy.     The  Federal 
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Reserve  has  the  power  to  determine  the        chapter,  v.  who  det«mines  the  monet  manent  voting  members  of  the  Cnmmu 

money  supply  and  thus  strongly  Influ-                                 supply,  ^^     The  oth^r  four  voting  membe^ 
ence  the  level  of  economic  acUvity  and         If  the  average  man  were  asked  to  list     rotating  members      Put  othprui J^ tK 
the  general  level  of  interest  rates.     It     the  10  most  powerful  groups  of  men  In     jther   11   Federal' Reserve   bajTk   nJ^ 
controls  the  money  supply  through  its     the  world,  the  chances  are  that  he  would     lents  serve  on  the  Open  Market  r^ 
control  over  th?  reserve  requirement  of     fail  to  mention  one  particular  group  with     niittee  in  rotation  so  that  onlv  4  nf  thl 

member  banks  and  by  controlling  the     enormous  power  right  here  in  this  coun-  11  are  formally  members  of  thp  rnmmu 

amount   of   reserves   available   to   these     try.    If  the  polling  were  continued,  and  tee  at  any  one  tlnie                        '-uiiunu- 

banks.    Although  the  Board  of  Governors      the  next  question  was  to  name  the  mar-  The    Open    Market    Commltteps   ... 

has  a  variety  of  methods  for  controlling     ket    where   most   claims   to   wealth   are  thority  over  the  Nation's  economir  lifl 

credit,  the  most  important  method— de-     traded,  the  answer  would  again  be  faulty;  and  its  influence  over  the  Nation '.«,.( 

termination  of  the  amount  of  member     it  is  neitiier  the  New  York  Stock  Ex-  tion  in  the  world  affairs  lies  in  itlnoS; 

banks  reserves— is  in  the  hands  of  the     change  nor  the  Chicago  Wheat  Exchange  to  determine  this  Nation  s  credit  noHrTc 

Federal  Open  Market  Committee.     Op-     nor  the  other  obvious  markets.    In  fact.  Determhiinrcrecit  SciesTea^  dT 

eratmg  in  the  open  market  is  the  essen-     the  pollster  would  probably  retire  on  an  termining  the  Nation^  suppiv  of  monp: 

tlal  tDol  of  our  monetary  policy.    Other     old-age  pension  before  he  received  the  and   credit  and    therefore    the  .ZrJ 

controls  available  to  the  Board  of  Gov-     correct  answer,  so  few  are  the  people  level    of    interest    rates,    among    other 

emors  include :  Changing  the  rediscount     who  know.  things                                     '""uug    omer 

nn*rt '  .h'ln'^lf/  /v^^  ^^^7^  requirement.          Further  questions,  about  what  the  Fed-  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  influence 

and  changing  the  niargln  of  ca*h  pay-     eral  Open  Market  Committee  is.  or  the  of  the  Committee  on  interest  rates     -^p 

men    required  on  stock  market  invest-     so-called  open  market  for  Government  Committee   can    and    has  changed  the 

"^^"^-                                                                 .securities,  would  still  leave  the  pollster  money  supply  at  will  to  reach  an  interest 

WHAT  AZL  THK  .SOURCES  OF  REVENUE  OF  THE     Searching  in  vain.    Few  know  about  the  rate  objective.     But  sometimes  the  Com 

rEDERAL  RESERVE'                           Fcdcral  Open  Market  Committee  or  the  mittee  will  alter  the  money  supply  wlth- 

By  far  the  largest  single  source  of  In-     oP«"  market,  and  very  few  people  have  out    changing    interest    rates.    Rather 

oome  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  l5  in-     even  heard  of  it  what  will  change  is  the  availability  of 

terest  on  holdings  of  U.S.  Government         If  by  power  we  mean  power  over  our  money.     Credit     conditions.     like     the 

securities.    In  1963.  interest  on  Govern-     economic  lives,  one  of  the  most  powerful  weather,     have     two     dimensions.    For 

ment  securities  accoimted  for  98.9  per-     group*  of  men  in  the  world  is  exactly  weather,  people  want  to  know  both  the 

cent  of  the  total  Income  of  the  Federal     that  unknown  group,  the  Federal  Open  temperature — hot  or  cold — and  the  type 

Reserve.   Income  to  the  System  from  dls-     Market  Committee.    In  many  ways  their  of  day,  rainy  or  simny.    Similarly  with 

counts    and    advances    is    very    small.     Power  is  equal  to  that  of  the  President  credit,  it  is  Important  to  know  not  only 

Sources  of  Income  and  the  main  items     1"  deciding  how  the  world's  greatest  eco-  what   the   going   interest  rates  are  but 

of  expense  of  the  System  in  1963  were  as     nomic   machine   will   operate.     That   is  whether    money    is    freely    available  at 

follows:                                                               power  enough  to  rank  high  on  any  list,  these  rates. 

Tabli  1— Earnings  and  outlays  of  the  Fed-     "^^t  this  group  operates  with  such  little  Because  of  this  two-dimensional  fea- 

erai  Reserve  banks,  1963                       publicity  that  its  existence  is   virtually  ture.  economists  would  say  that  interest 

Earnings                                                               unknown  except  to  those  few — the  major  rates  are  an  example  of  "sticky"  prices 

U.S.  Government  securtties  $1.  138. 167.  465     bankers,    giant    financial    houses,    and  By  this  they  mean,  a  great  deal  of  pres- 

Diacount  and  advances. -           8.866.844     trained  economists — Whose  professional  sure  for  change  normally  must  build  up 

Vt'^J^I'J^"^''^^^ 2.M9.000     Interests  have  provided  them  with  knowl-  in  the  credit  market  before  the  general 

Accept^ces i,  728.  755     edge  about  this  sweeplngly  powerful  arm  level  of  rates  shifts.    And  this  pressure 

" ^^"'  ^"°     o^  our  Government.  expresses  itself   first   in    the   changing 

Total  current  earnings      1161120  060         There  are  19  participants  In  this  pow-  conditions  of  availability  of  credit.   Thus 

'                 erful  body.  7  appointed  by  the  President  the  availability  of  credit  can  be  changed 
Tabli  I— Earnings  and  outlays  of  the  Fed-     °'  ^^^  United  States  and  confirmed  by  without  changing  interest  rates.    And 
eral  Re  sen  e  banks.  1963— Continutu           ^^^  Senate  of  the  United  States.    Once  sometimes  this  Is  all  the  Open  Market 
Expensoe.                                                             appointed,  however,  a  man  serves  for  a  Committee  alms  at. 
Salaries #106.788.827     Period  of   14   years,  and  cannot   be   re-  Alternately,   the   general  level  of  in- 
Other  operating  expenses,         62.848,828     moved  by  the  President  or  by  any  other  terest  rates  can  be  changed  under  the 
Federal  Reserve  currency.         10.062,901     official   body,  except  for  cause.    A  14-  right  conditions  with  only  a  small  ac- 

Boord  of  Governors y,  572, 800     year  term  means  that  only  the  Presl-  companying  change  in  the  availability 

Total  current  exnensea        i7a  27-?"^^     ?J!"'  succeeding  the  one  who  appointed  climate.     So  that  It  is  roughly  true  to 

Dividend  r^id  ^0  ^va*e                                H"*"   member  can  possibly   replace   him.  say  that  the  two  dimensions  of  credit, 

commercial           members                              Because  the  terms  are  staggered  so  that  availability  and  price,  can  be  changed 

twnks... 28.912  019     °"^  "^^  member  is  appointed  every  2  independently  of  each  other. 

Paid  to  u  s.  Treasury 879,  685.' 219     >'ears.  »  President  can  just  barely  hope  to  The  notion  of  "sticky"  interest  seems 

Source    Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  February     "PP"*"^^^  J"*-'"'"!^^  °^   ^^^  ^^ven  if  he  to  clash  with  some  preconceived  idea* 

1964.                                                            ^     sfves  the  two  full  terms  allowed  by  the  about  how  Interest  rates  are  set  In  our 

HOW  MUCH  or  THE  TEDER.sL  RESKKVEs  £AKN-  S P m hp r't^^f" ' t h PLT  ^^^^"  i"^"  ^'^  ^^e  economy.    The  public  clings  to  the  belief 

iNos  MUST  BE  RrrTRNED  TO  THE  TREAsuBT^  ^    ^F  ^.^r,"^^  ^^^""^  °^  Govemors  of  that  interest  rates  are  a  textbook  case 

No    law    or    retrulatlon    soecifiP^    how  ^5      /v"  ^f,f  ^^  System.  of  the  workings  of  supply  and  demand 

much  of   the   Pe^al   R^J?^e   P^ln^^^^  The  other  12  men  in  this  select  group  in    the    marketplace.      This    blind   spot 

m^tlS  returned  t^th^Treasu^  nor  ^'t  ^^^l^'^  ^  ^!'^''  ^^^^^  ^^'"^"^^  ^^^  '^^"^  "^o"^y   Prices  does  not   exist  in 

wh^^n^ymentsmus'Tbem^?  """  "°'  S^pSmcIlly  "the^  ^r^TtrLT.T'^f  ^"^"^''°"  "^^'^  ^"^^^  °'  ''''''  '"^ 
In  practice  the  Federal  Reserve  sDPnrf.;  f^  ^o^lJ-  ,  o  *w^  Presidents  of  For  example,  if  you  tell  the  average 
all  of  ™  Income  fhat  if  cares^.^  J?^nH  tn!,.  Federal  Reserve  banks,  elected  to  man  that  the  price  which  the  automobile 
paVf  di^d^nTL^r  meX?  SLir?n  Lanks'iTchrr^'Sm^e^'s  of'?h\'?eS  TrT^^''^  charge  for  new  autos  at 
their  "stock"  and  set^  aside  a  large  Reservrs-Jstem  ^"'^^''  °'  '^^  *^'^''*''^^^  ^^e  factory  is  determined  only  by  con- 
amount  as  "surplus "  The  remAindPr  u  t  "^^^^^  sumer  demand  for  autos  and  the  number 
return«i  to  the  T^a^urv  a[X  end  of  ^  w^"^  ^^^^^l'  ^^^'"^  "^  ^^  voting  of  autos  the  manufacturers  have  to  sell- 
elch  ySr  ^^-"'^  *t  the  end  of  members  of  the  Federal  Open  Market  or  have  the  capacity  to  produce-that 
Despite  the  fatt  that  therp  i^  nn  Urn*  Co"imittee.  The  voting  members  con-  week  or  month,  he  would  reply  without 
tatlo^onhowrTuchtheFXa.^i^^  sist  of  7  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov-  hesitation  that  you  are  mUtaken.  What 
maysiindTme^t  ei^LS^s"  t^n«^v  T""^  °^  "le  Federal  Reserve  System,  Ls  more,  he  would  be  right.  Automobile 
retiJr  to  t£  Tr^I^J^  RT,  ^TnS  ?"^u'°"'.i  °  ^^L}^  ^^*^"*'  ^^"^^  manufacturers  do  not  run  the  price  of 
mai^tlmp.;  thP  .Z^,^^f  u  ^^.^  Presidents.  The  President  of  the  cars  up  and  down  in  week-to-week  or 
S  ifS^  if  rpM,^l  .  °  I^  expenses.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  also  month-to-month  respon«^  to  changes  in 
*JlaM^o^a  "^^^"^^  ^  ^^  Treasury  Is  always  a  member  of  the  Open  Market  the  supply-demand  situation.  Quite  the 
9otv.oao^iv.  Committee.    Thus  there  are  eight  per-  contrary:  they  usually  name  a  nrfce  for 
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the  year  ahead  and  stick  with  It 
throughout  the  model  year.  Automobile 
dealers  are  more  responsive  to  supply 
»nd  demand  changes. 

Much  the  same  behavior  occurs  In 
the  pricing  of  money — that  Is,  in  the 
fixing  of  Interest  rates.  True,  Interest 
rates  are  not  nearly  so  rigid — so  un- 
responsive to  changes  In  supply  and  de- 
mand— as  are  the  prices  of  automobiles. 
But  many  lending  Institutions  do  tend 
to  maintain  a  given  lending  rate  for 
long  i>criods  of  time  no  matter  how 
much  credit  they  have  available  to  lend, 
or  how  much  their  customers  want  to 
borrow. 

The  commercial  banks  of  the  country. 
{or  Instance,  may  continue  to  be  "loaned 
up '  for  a  fairly  long  period.  That  is.  on 
the  basis  of  the  volume  of  reserves  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  permits  the 
banks  to  have,  the  *  anks  expand  their 
Icians  to  the  maxim  n.  consonant  with 
sound  banking  practice,  and  can  expand 
no  further.  When  borrowers  seek  more 
loans  than  the  banks  can  supply,  this  sit- 
uation results  in  a  period  of  tight  credit. 

Then  if  the  Federal  Reserve  decides  to 
ease  credit,  it  will  increase  bank  reserves 
and  give  the  banks  added  lending  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  demands  of  their  cus- 
tomers. When  this  happens,  the  usual 
result  is  that  the  bariks  continue  charg- 
ing the  same  lending  rate  on  new  loans 
as  they  charged  before.  It  may  be 
weeks,  or  even  months,  before  rates  are 
lowered  to  the  new  level  made  possible 
by  the  ea.sed  supply  conditions. 

This  stickiness  of  interest  rates  in  the 
United  States  has  led  to  a  situation  of 
price  leadership.  The  custom  is  for  the 
commercial  banks  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  charge  a  scale  of  lendins;  rates 
based  on  the  prime  lending  rate  charged 
by  the  big  banks  in  New  York  City. 
With  rare  exception,  when  the  New  York 
banks  lead  the  way  the  other  commercial 
banks  in  the  country  shift  their  interest 
rate  structure. 

The  price  leaders,  then,  as  far  as  in- 
terest rates  are  concerned,  are  the  big 
New  York  banks  whose  prime  rate  forms 
a  base  on  which  the  Nation's  structure 
of  Interest  rates  rests.  Changes  in  this 
P.^e  rate  signal  bankers  throughout 
ihe  Nation  to  raise  or  lower  their  rates 
accordingly. 

But  what  determines  the  prime  rate? 
And  what  forces  set  off  changes  in  that 
rate''  The  answer  is  that  the  few  large 
New  York  banks  set  the  prime  rate  and 
change  It — combining  their  feel  of  the 
supply  and  demand  for  credit  with  their 
knowledge  and  expectations  about 
Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  policy,  the 
combination  then  liberally  laced  with  a 
large  dose  of  discretion. 

A  price  which  has  a  relatively  large 
penumbra  of  discretion  surrounding  it 
is  a  price  open  to  negotiation.  And  when 
a  large  borrower  faces  the  large  banks. 
the  price  of  the  agreed-on  loan  Is  a  nego- 
tiated price— negotiated  within  hailing 
(astence  of  course,  of  the  going  rate  fcr 
w particular  loan. 

The  prime  example  of  a  negotiated 
^t«  Is  that  paid  by  the  Treasury  when 
noatlng  a  new  loan.  At  almost  all  times 
We  Treasury  Is  borrowing  huge  amounts 
M  money,  usually  to  repay  money  which 


the  Government  haa  borrowed  pre- 
viously. Government  bonds  and  other 
securities  are  always  coming  due  and 
having  to  be  paid  off,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tresisury  Issues  new  securities  to 
replace  them.  It  may  appear  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  Issuing  these 
new  securities  to  the  general  public,  but, 
in  fact,  he  must  sell  the  bulk  of  any  par- 
ticular issue  to  a  relatively  small  group 
of  buyers — a  few  big  banks  and  financial 
houses  Therefore,  he  calls  on  advisory 
committees  of  representatives  of  these 
banks  or  financial  houses  for  advice 
about  setting  the  interest  rate  on  any 
new  security  he  anticipates  issuing. 

In  other  words,  although  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  nominally  sets  the  inter- 
est rate,  in  practice  the  rate  Is  arrived  at 
by  a  means  of  negotiation  between  a  very 
big  seller  of  credit  Instruments  and  a 
small  group  of  big  buyers  of  these  credit 
instruments.  The  outcome  depends  on 
relative  bargaining  abilities.  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  a  tough  nego- 
tiator, the  Treasury  will  pay  a  lower 
price  for  the  credit  it  obtains.  If  he 
goes  easy  with  the  big  banks  and  finan- 
cial houses,  the  Government  will  pay  a 
higher  interest  rate. 

On  their  side  of  the  bargaining  table, 
the  big  financial  houses  take  into  ac- 
count their  expectations  about  the  money 
supply  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 
If  they  anticipate  tightening  of  credit, 
they  will  hold  out  for  a  higher  rate  than 
if  they  anticipate  an  easing  In  credit 
conditions. 

Since  it  Is  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  which  decides  whether  credit 
will  be  tighter  or  easier,  the  giant  banks 
and  financial  houses  study  the  attitudes 
and  policies  of  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee closely,  and  they  can  usually  make 
a  pretty  accurate  prediction  as  to  the 
future  policy  of  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee. 

Thus  we  find  the  Government  welgh- 
inK  heavily  on  both  sides  of  the  bargain- 
ing process.  One  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Treasun-',  figures  importantly 
in  the  total  demand  for  money  because 
the  Treasurj'  is  regularly  the  largest 
single  borrower.  On  the  other  side,  an- 
other arm  of  the  Government,  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee,  determines 
the  supply  of  money  and  greatly  influ- 
ences the  price  the  Treasury  must  pay. 

In  this  all-important  task  of  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  Nation's  money 
supply,  the  role  of  the  Government  has 
undergone  fundamental  changes  over  the 
years.  Let  us  trace  the  pattern  of  this 
change. 

Before  the  National  Bank  Act  the  Fed- 
eral Government  largely  confined  its 
activities  in  the  monetair  sphere  to  the 
issuance  of  coins  and  currency,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  was  determined  at  various 
times  by  the  availability  of  gold,  silver, 
or  both.  If  the  G-^vernment  had  a  policy 
regulating  the  size  of  the  money  supply, 
it  was  this  link  to  the  money  metals. 
Then,  as  now.  the  most  important  source 
of  the  supply  of  money  was  the  commer- 
cial banking  system. 

Except  in  the  cities,  where  checking 
sujcoimt  money  was  used,  note  issue  was 
the  ordlnarj-  way  banks  created  money. 
The  importance  of  deposit  creation  was 


not  commonly  understood.  This  was 
why  the  limitations  which  the  National 
Bank  Act  placed  on  the  money  supply 
were  apphed  to  bank  notes,  not  to  de- 
posits. Legal  reserve  requlrranents  were 
intended  to  protect  liquidity,  not  to  pro- 
vide a  mecharusm  for  regulating  the 
volume  of  money  created:  it  was  not  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  that  the  supply  of  money  became 
a  conscious  objective  of  anyone.  The  10- 
percent  Federal  lax  which  made  the  cost 
of  issuing  State  bank  notes  prohibitive 
caused  numerous  State  banks  to  go  out 
of  business  without  ever  recognizing  that 
deposit  creation  was  an  available  alter- 
native, in  many  respects  superior  to  note 
issue. 

After  the  passage  of  the  National  Bank 
Act.  interest  rates  were  generally  de- 
termined locally,  as  before,  by  the 
supply  and  demand  for  credit  in  the 
area.  Of  course,  particular  banks  may 
have  had  local  monopolies:  but  in  gen- 
eral, a  bank's  lending  rate  was  usually 
what  competition  dictated.  Under  this 
system,  the  bank  paid  depositors  the  rate 
of  interest  necessary  to  keep  them  bank- 
ing with  it.  rather  than  with  some  other 
bank:  and.  if  possible,  to  persuade  de- 
positors in  competing  banks  to  transfer 
their  deposits  to  it.  Banks  paid  interest 
on  checking  accounts  until  1935  On  the 
other  hand,  the  banks  charged  whatever 
loan  rates  competition  and  the  State 
usury  laws  permitted,  always  hoping  for 
a  loan  rate  yielding  a  margin  of  profit 
over  and  above  the  rate  paid  on  deposits 

During  the  period  of  the  National 
Bank  Act  and  after.  Congress  attempted, 
slowly  and  hesitantly,  to  be  sure,  to  as- 
sume the  money  powers  reserved  to  it  by 
the  Constitution.  First  it  had  to  put  up 
a  fight  to  establish  its  constitutional 
powers,  which  nominally  covered  coins 
and  currency,  and  in  fact  had  to  include 
deposit  money  to  be  useful  or  meaningful. 
Then,  its  attempts  at  money  manage- 
ment represented  sporadic  experiments 
with  bank  reserves,  and  with  require- 
ments about  the  type  and  amount  of 
loans  banks  might  make,  the  investment 
and  liability  of  stockholders,  and  so  on. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
set  up  In  1914.  it  was  thought  that  a  way 
had  been  found  to  free  the  economy  from 
its  money  supply  woes.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Reser\e  System,  the  money  supply 
was  expected  to  grow  with  the  needs  of 
the  economy.  How  was  the  System  to 
accomplish  this''  By  putting  regulatory 
powers  into  the  picture'  Were  offlciaLs 
of  a  Federal  regulatory  agency  expected 
to  make  arbitrary  decisions  about  the 
quantity  of  money,  then  take  steps  to 
issue  that  quantity? 

No.  It  was  hoiked  tliat  by  monetizing 
•'ehgible"  short-term  commercial  paper; 
by  providing  liquidity  to  sound  banks  in 
periods  of  stress:  and  by  restraining  ex- 
cessive credit  expansion,  the  banking 
system  could  be  guided  automatically 
toward  the  provision  of  an  adequate  and 
stable  money  supply  to  meet  the  needs 
of  industry  and  commerce.  A  vital  sta- 
bilizing element  In  this  setup  was  the 
provision  which  the  act  made  for  an 
elastic  currency, 

The  act  created  a  money  mill  designed 
to  meet  day-to-day  or  seasonal  changes 
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in  the  public's  demand  for  cash  without 
putting  needless  strains  on  the  reserves 
of  the  banking  system.  In  other  words, 
under  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  both 
notes  and  checkbook  money  are  forms 
of  money  supported  by  the  System's  re- 
serves. Increases  in  the  amount  of  cash 
which  the  public  wants  to  hold  caji  be 
readily  met  by  setting  the  System's 
printing  presses  in  motion:  excess  cur- 
rency Is  immediateiy  absorbed.  The 
System's  reserves  would  expand  and  con- 
tract via  the  dLscount  window  as  cash 
and  other  needs  made  necessaiy.  A 
member  bank  could  increase  its  reser'.e 
account  handily  by  boriowing  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank 

To  safeguard  their  liquidity  and  pro- 
vide a  base  for  expansion,  the  member 
banks  of  the  System  could  obtain  credit 
from  the  nearest  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
usually  by  rediscountmg  their  "eligible 
paper"  at  the  bank — that  Is,  to  repeat, 
selling  to  the  Reserve  bank  certain  loan 
paper  representing  loans  which  the  mem- 
ber bank  had  made  to  its  own  customers; 
the  requirements  for  eligibility  being  de- 
fined by  law  If  necessary,  the  member 
bajiks  might  also  obtain  reserves  by  get- 
ting "advances  '  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank,  which  were  simply  loans 
made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  the 
member  banks  backed  by  pledged  col- 
lateral. Whether  through  "redlscount- 
Ing  "  or  "advances.  '  the  member  banks 
could  obtain  reserves  if  necessary — 
based  on  the  individual  needs  of  the  com- 
munity served  by  the  respective  banks. 

Thus,  no  specific  limits  were  to  be 
placed  on  the  amount  of  money  the  sys- 
tem could  create.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, some  authority  had  to  have 
control  over  di.scount  rates,  which  would 
then  limit  the  amount  of  money  manu- 
factured by  the  banks.  Otherwise,  the 
banks  might  force  infinite  reserve  crea- 
tion If  their  lending  rat«  and  the  System's 
charges  were  In  a  fixed  favorable  rela- 
tion. Obviously,  the  rates  at  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  lent  or  discounted 
paper— the  discount  rate  and  the  redis- 
count rate — would  have  great  Influence 
on  the  lending  rates  of  the  banks,  and. 
therefore,  limit  the  demand  for  money. 

The  controversy,  over  whether  the  pri- 
vate bankers  or  a  public  body  should 
control  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
compromised  by  giving  the  bankers  a 
two-third  majority  on  the  regional  bank 
boards  which  select  the  managements  of 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  These 
banks,  and  their  banker-elected  mtinage- 
ments.  were  not.  however,  given  the 
power  to  set  the  discount,  or  rediscount, 
rate.  They  could  propose  a  discount 
rate.  But  the  power  to  review  and  de- 
termine their  proposed  rate  was  lodged 
in  a  t>oard  in  Washington,  a  public  body. 
At  the  time  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
was  passed,  the  discount  rate  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  important  control  ele- 
ment posset^ed  by  the  System.  Open- 
market  operations  were  fairly  insignifi- 
cant. The  individual  banks  conducted 
their  open-market  purchases  and  sales 
independently  and  often  at  cross-pur- 
poses as  far  as  effects  on  the  reserves, 
money  supply,  and  Government  bond 
prices  were  concerned.  By  the  twenties, 
open-market    operations    ceased    being 


handled   so   casually.     A   series   of   in- 
formal    arrangements    were     initiated. 
evolving  by  1930  into  a  "policy  confer- 
ence" of  the  12  bank  presidents,  through 
which  open-market  operations  were  co- 
ordinated and  the  transactions  handled 
by  the  New  York  bank  for  all  the  banks 
in  the  System.    In  the  emergency  bank- 
ing legislation  of  1933,  the  Open  Market 
Committee — still  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks- 
was  recognized  as  an  oflBcial  part  of  the 
System.    In  the  Banking  Act  of  1935,  it 
was  reorganized  to  give  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Governors  majority 
influence,  with  only  five  of  the  bank  pres- 
idents officially  participating  at  any  time. 
The  System's  open-market  operations 
have  become  increasingly  Important  as 
an  instrument  of  monetary  control;  em- 
phasis has  shifted  from  control  of  the 
member    bank's    reserves,    during    the 
1920's  and  1930's.  to  support  for  Govern- 
ment bond  rates,  and  then  back  to  con- 
trol of  reserves  since  the  so-called  accord 
of  1951.     But  policy  changes  have  been 
accompanied  by  technical  advances;  the 
committee  has  sharpened   open-market 
operations  into  a  powerful  tool.    In  fact, 
it  has   become   the   fundamental   tech- 
nique of  credit  policy,  far  more  impor- 
tant than  either  the  di-scount  rate  or  re- 
.serve   requirements;    in   addition,   open- 
market  operations  are  used  more  or  less 
continuously,  in  contrast  to  fairly  infre- 
quent changes  in  either  of  the  other  two 
instruments. 

A  measure  of  how  important  open- 
market  operations  have  become  and  how 
far  discounting  has  lapsed  is  given  by 
table  2,  "Analysis  of  combined  earnings 
of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  1914- 
63.  selected  years."  The  peak  earnings 
from  discounts  and  advances  in  any  of 
the  postwar  years  roughly  equals  the 
average  of  such  earnings  In  the  latt.er 
1920's.  when  the  money  supply  was  far 
smaller  than  now. 

Table  2. — Analysis  of  combined  earnings,  12 
Federal  Reserve  bankSj  selected  years.  1914- 
63 

(In  thousands] 


Years 


ToUl 
earnings 


(1) 


1914-15 

«2.173 

1916 

6,218 

1917 

16.128 

1918 

67,584 

1919 

102,381 

\\f20 

181, 297 

1921 

122,866 

1922 

.W,499 

1925 

41,801 

\9'iS 

64,0153 

1930 

36,424 

H«2 

50.019 

1933 

49.487 

1934 

48.903 

11139 

38.501 

1944 

KM.  :m 

1949 

316,587 

1954- 

43t«.48« 

19*iO 

1.103.385 

19fll 

941,648 

19«2 

1,048,508 

1963 

1, 151, 120 

Earnings   Eamlni^s 
from  I'.S.  (rom  ills 
Oovenj-   count  and 
ment  se-    advonres 
cuiities 


G2) 


$172 

1,107 

2,368 

3.829 

5.761 

7.141 

6.254 

16.682 

12.783 

10.828 

17.273 

28,924 

37,530 

46.131 

;i6.903 

102.810 

312.241 

434.837 

1,  084,  7fi7 

937, 616 

1,039,303 

1.133,167 


(3) 


$1,218 

1,026 

6,971 

48.348 

80.768 

149,060 

100,509 

26.523 

17.680 

38.334 

10.672 

17.881 

9,137 

1,231 

61 

724 

3,472 

3.479 

1«.  634 

2,502 

4,132 

8.866 


Percent  of 
total  earn- 
ings derived 
from  I*.,'!. 
Govern- 
ment  se- 
curities 

(4) 


7.9 

21  2 

14  7 

5.7 

5.6 

3  9 

5  1 

3.3.0 

30  6 

IR  9 

47  4 

53.8 

76.8 

94  3 
9.1  6 
98..^ 
»*  6 
9V.  2 

95  3 
99  6 
99  1 
98  9 


Monetary  economists  tend  to  treat  the 
shift  to  open-market  operations  to  con- 


trol the  money  supply  purely  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  evolution  of  control  tech- 
niques. 

But  this  concentration  on  technical 
evolution,  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes,  ob- 
scures a  revolutionary  change  In  the 
power  structure  of  the  System  that  ac- 
companied the  emergence  of  open-mar- 
ket control.  Before  exploring  this  point 
further,  a  few  facts  about  the  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  will  be  helpful. 

WHO    ARE    THE    VOTING    MEMBERS    OF  THI 

COMMITTEE? 

There  are  12  members.  They  are  the 
7  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
plus  5  of  the  12  presidents  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  Congress  assumed,  when 
it  established  the  Committee,  that  the 
public  members,  with  a  7  to  5  majority, 
would  control  the  Committee.  As  for 
voting,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  always  has  a  vote, 
the  Cleveland  and  Chicago  presidents 
vote  in  alternate  years,  and  the  presi- 
dents of  other  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
voting  members  ever>-  third  year.  Since 
the  New  York  president  and  the  seven 
Governors  always  are  voting  members  of 
the  Committee,  there  are  eisht  perma- 
nent voting  memberships  and  four  ro- 
tating memberships. 

WHFN  AND  WHERE  DOES  THE  COMMrTTEE  MEET' 

The  law  requires  that  the  Committee 
meet  at  least  four  times  a  year  in  Wash- 
ington. In  practice,  the  Committee 
meets  much  more  frequently,  approxi- 
mately every  3  weeks. 

PREClySLY     WHAT     DOE.S     THE    FEDERAL    OPEN 
MARKET    COMMITTEE    DO? 

It  determines  in  general  the  amount 
of  Government  securities  the  Federal 
Reserve  shall  buy  and  sell  in  the  open 
market,  primarily  to  determine  the  level 
of  reserves.  In  essence,  the  Committee 
determines  U.S.  monetary  liolicy.  Tech- 
nically, this  authority  rests  in  the  Board 
of  Governors,  which  has  sole  possession 
of  the  other  tools  of  monetary  pohcy— 
the  reserve  requirements  and  the  redis- 
count rate.  In  actual  fact,  however, 
open  market  operations  are  relied  on 
predominantly,  and  the  other  tools  are 
used  to  supplement  open  market  opera- 
tions. 

HOW  DOES  THE  OPEN  MARKET  COMMiml 
SYMBOLIZE  THE  "PdWER  REVt'Lt'TlON  '  WITH- 
IN   THE    FEDERAI,    RESERVE    SYSTEM? 

As  the  abbreviated  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  emphasized,  a  key 
struggle  during  passage  of  the  act  was 
over  who  would  control  the  System- 
public  or  private  interests.  By  private 
interests,  banking  Interests  are  what  is 
meant.  The  adversaries  in  this  conflict 
were  quite  conscious  of  what  was  at 
stake.  The  compromise  over  control 
placed  what  was  considered  at  that  time 
to  be  the  master  switch  governing  the 
money  supply  and  Interest  rates— the 
discount  rate— in  the  hands  of  a  totally 
public  body — the  Board  of  Governors. 
This  was  a  deliberate  act  President 
Wilson  rejected  the  notion  of  diluting 
the  public  nature  of  the  Board  with  his 
now  classic  statement,  "Which  one  of 
you  gentlemen  would  have  me  select 
presidents  of  railroads  to  be  on  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  fix 
passenger  rates  and  freight  rates?" 
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The  commercial  bank  interests,  it 
yars  repeating,  were  given  control  over 
•.he  board  of  directors  of  the  individual 
itponal  banks.  Six  of  the  nine  direc- 
;ors  of  each  regional  bank  board  are 
c.ecled  by  the  member  banks  of  the  re- 
gion The  board  of  directors,  in  turn, 
elects  the  president  and  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  each  bank  for  a  term  of  5  years, 
■abject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

TTie  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  designed 
;ohave  the  decentralized  System  supply 
-esenes  only  throuRh  the  12  independ- 
-nt  Federal  Reserve  banks,  by  discounts 

■  advances  to  member  banks.  .At  the 
•Ime  the  act  was  passed  no  other  method 
,;  extending  credit  was  even  contem- 
plated Because  of  this,  the  balance  of 
power  over  the  money  supply  lay  se- 
-urely,  it  was  thought,  with  the  public 
Side  of  the  System  through  the  author- 
;:y  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  But  when 
•ie  move  toward  the  alternative  open- 
n;arket  technique  of  control  was  given 
;»fi<;lative  blessing  by  Congress  in  1933 
ar,d  1935  and  a  full-fledged  central  bank 
■.hereby  created,  the  balance  shifted 
radically  toward  the  private,  commercial 
Dankinc  .side  of  the  System. 

Wlien  Congress  authorized  the  Open 
Market  Committee,  and  permitted  it  to 

ricage  in  the  .lolnt  purchase  and  sale  of 
.^unties  for  the  entire  System,  the  pre- 
railine  assumption  was  that  discounts 
snd  advances  would  continue  to  be  the 
rnncipal  means  of  supplying  reserves. 
:;  also  believed  that  the  legislation  left 
•iie  power  arrangement  of  the  Federal 
Reser^'e  relatively  untouched.  The  pub- 
ic members  have  a  7-to-5  majority  on 
"ie  Committee.  Also,  the  selected  five 
regional  bank  presidents  swear  an  oath 
.0  protect  the  public  interest  when  they 
become  official  members  of  the  Commit- 
■>«  They  take  no  such  oath  on  becom- 
M  presidents  of  their  respective  banks. 
But  Congress  was  acting  in  the  heart  of 
•-^edepres-Mon.  and  did  not  take  the  nec- 
-sxarj-  care  to  .see  that  the  Committee  it 
actually  authorized  accurately  reflected 
•■-i  intentions. 

What  happened,  in  fact,  was  that  the 
public  body— the  Board— abdicated  con- 
trol to  the  Open  Market  Committee. 
And  the  Open  Market  Committee,  with 
"•ve  members  who  hold  their  regional 
Sink  pcsitions  through  the  votes  of  pri- 
■=te:y  oriented  directors,  already  repre- 
sents a  diluted  public  body.  Further, 
'0  repeat  the  introduction,  all  12  presl- 
senis  participate  in  the  Committee  dis- 
cussions and  debates  about  the  course  of 
■ncneiary  policy.  They  make  up  part  of 
'■^  19-mcmber  "discussion"  Committee. 
i^ey  are  free  to  influence  and  per.^uade 
w 'hey  see  fit. 

The  upshot  is  that  the  institution  and 
practices  of  the  Open  Market  Commit- 
■«  have  opened  the  door  to  the  same 
Pnvale  banking  influences  President 
«iison  wa.v  so  careful  to  exclude.  Now 
>■■'«  Private  portion  of  the  Federal  Re- 
*r\e  System  is  not  only  well  represented 
"  >^e  regional  banks  but  has  flve- 
^elflhs  of  the  legal  control  over  the 
™ney  supply  and  an  even  stronger  voice 
IS  Uie  crucial  decision-making  process. 
/•one  of  this  should  be  taken  to  imply 
'hat  the  regional  bank  presidents  do  not 


consciously  seek  to  reach  decisions  purely 
in  the  public  Intei'est.  But  a  man's  view 
of  the  public  interest  and  of  the  be.":t 
methods  by  which  that  interest  can  be 
furthered,  as  experience  teaches,  is  In- 
evitably colored  by  the  environment  and 
circurrustances  of  his  daily  life.  That  is 
also  why  radio  and  television  network 
presidents  are  not  appointed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  even 
if  their  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  as 
they  see  it,  is  incontestable.  The  Open 
Market  Committee,  in  this  sense,  is  not 
free  from  private  banker  influence  and 
bias.  And  it  is  naive  for  the  regional 
bank  presidents  to  protest,  as  they  force- 
luily  do  at  congressional  hearings,  that 
the  public  welfare  is  their  only  concern 
when  they  enter  the  committee  room. 
Here,  then,  is  the  "power  revolution" 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  which  destroyed 
the  ingenious  compromise  of  the  original 
legislation.  Control  of  the  money  sup- 
ply, with  its  enormous  economic  conse- 
quences, has  passed  from  a  purely  public 
group,  composed  only  of  public  seiwants, 
to  a  mixed  body  with  dubious  qualifica- 
tions to  represent  the  public  interest. 

WHO  SH0t7L0  BE  MEMBEBS  OF  THJB  COMMITTEE? 

All  the  members  of  the  Open  Market 
Committee  should  be  public  members. 
There  is  absolut.ely  no  reason  why  they 
.should  not  be  They  should  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  broad  experience  and 
judgment  and  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  represent 
the  general  public  interest.  Indeed,  to 
make  the  point  clearer,  the  Open  Market 
Committee  should  be  abolished  and  its 
powers  ti-ansferred  to  a  perhaps  enlarged 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

WHAT  FUNCTION  DO  THE  REGIONAL  BANK6  HAVE 
AS  DISCOI7NTING  BECOMES  A  NEGLIGIBLE 
ACTIVITY? 

The  truth  is  that  the  intended  func- 
tions of  the  regional  banks,  except  for 
check  clearing,  have  dwindled  to  almost 
notliing.  The  discount  window  is  hardly 
used,  so  the  repional  banks  no  longer 
provide  the  "elastic  currency"  for  their 
reRions  in  that  fashion.  Open-market 
operations  are  the  preserve  of  the  New 
York  bank  wWch  merely  informs  the 
other  regional  banks  what  it  has  done, 
in  their  name,  to  change  the  total  bank 
reserves. 

The  major  purpose  to  which  the  re- 
pional  banks  now  devote  their  energies 
is  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears — the  economic 
intelligence  units — of  the  Open  Market 
Committee  in  the  country.  This  was 
brought  out  very  clearly  in  the  following 
testimony  at  hearings  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee: 

The  Chairman  (Mr  Patman).  If  you  were 
Indicating  in  tlie  order  of  Importance,  and 
1  mean  Importance  the  matter  tiiat  t.akeE 
up  most  of  your  time,  and  the  time  of  your 
officials  and  employees,  what  Ie  the  most  im- 
p<jrtar.t  duty  that  Is  performed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Hickman  (president  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  Of  Cleveland).  Well,  the  procees- 
liig  of  Information  and  the  formulating  of 
views  having  to  do  with  economic  condltlona 
In  the  district.  In  the  Nation,  and  the  appro- 
priate poeture  of  monetary  policy  with  re- 
spect to  these  conditions 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  that  In- 
formation from  ? 


Mr.  Hickman.  Prom  a  variety  of  sources 
Including  businessmen  and  Industrialists  In 
the  district.  And.  of  course,  we  also  have 
an  economic  staff  In  our  bank.' 

Instead  of  a  multlheaded  central  bank, 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  actually  devel- 
oped into  a  single  central  bank  with  12 
branches.  And  the  brain  center  is  the 
Open  Market  Committee. 

WHAT    IS    THE    OPEN     MARKET    ACCOtTNT? 

The  open  market  account  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  carries 
out  the  .sales  of  bond.s  and  bills  for  the 
Treasury  The  manager  of  this  account 
In  its  operations  acts  as  an  agent  of  the 
TreasuiT.  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  and  of  the  central  bajiks  of 
several  countries. 

HOW    DOES    THE    FEDEKAI.    RESERVE    FIX    TNTEREST 
RATES' 

First.  By  its  open  market  operations 
and  by  setting  the  required  reser\'es  of 
mem.ber  banks  the  Federal  Reserve  de- 
termines the  total  supply  of  money  in 
the  United  States.  The  total  money  sup- 
ply in  turn  determines  the  amount  avail- 
able for  lending. 

The  amount  of  desired  borrowing — the 
demand  schedule  for  money — bears  a 
close,  though  by  no  means  hard  and  fast, 
relationship  to  the  level  of  business  ac- 
tivity as  measured  by.  say,  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  Broadly,  what  econo- 
mists say  is  that  as  gross  national  prod- 
uct grows  the  money  supply  must  also 
prow  if  interest  rates  are  not  to  rise, 
On  the  other  hand,  if  our  productive  re- 
sources, population,  and  capital  grow  and 
the  money  supply  is  kept  constant,  a  tight 
credit  market  will  eventually  develop 
with  decreased  availability  and  a  higher 
price  for  money.  In  coiusequence.  re- 
sources will  be  unemployed  and  the  gross 
national  product  will  not  attain  its  full 
potential. 

Second.  Open  market  operations  di- 
rectly affect  the  level  of  interest  rates 
on  Government  bonds.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  buys,  this  increases  demand 
for  securities,  thus  raising  security 
prices — lowering  interest  rates — when  it 
sells,  it  increases  supply,  and  lowers  se- 
curity prices 

Third.  The  Federal  Reserve  influences 
expectation.":  about  Interest  rates  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  follows  a  tight  money 
policy,  for  example,  people  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  Interest  rates  will  be  higher  In 
the  future  than  they  now  are.  And  they 
will  act  appropriately.  Lenders  will  ask 
more  for  their  money;  borrowers  will  pay 
more — since  both  expect  rates  to  rise 
shortly  anyhow. 

Vk'HAT     IB    THE    "OPEN     MARKXT"? 

The  "open  market"  is  a  part  of  the 
financial  markets  which  make  up  the 
money  market  of  the  United  States  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City  at  the  southern 
end  of  Manhattan  Island.  In  these  mar- 
kets are  traded  corporate  bonds,  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  corporate  stocks,  com- 
modity futures,  warehouse  receipts,  and 
so    on.      Major    borrowers    and    lenders 


•"The  Federal  Reserve  System  After  60 
Years."  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance.  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  House  of  Representatives,  88th 
Cong  .  2d  8666.,  yol.  1,  p.  164. 
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from  over  the  Nation  exchange  their 
funds  there.  Not  the  least  of  the  opera- 
tions on  this  market  Is  that  through 
which  the  U.S.  Tretisury  borrows  the 
money  it  needs  by  issuing  Qovernment 
bonds  and  Treasury  bills. 

ROW    DOCS    TKS     MAUUT     WOBK7 

The  1935  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  provided  that  Government 
securities  "may  be  bought  and  sold,  only 
in  the  open  market. '  For  the  most  part 
this  market  consists  of  21  primary  bond 
dealers — In  1935  there  were  only  12. 
Since  1942.  the  Federal  Reserve  haa  had 
authority  to  purchase  up  to  $5  billion  of 
Government  securities  directly  from  the 
Treasury,  but  it  has  elected  not  to  use 
this  authority. 

The  actual  operations  are  somewhat  as 
follows:  The  Treasury  determines  each 
week  how  much  money  It  will  need  dur- 
ing the  following  week  and  notifies  the 
manager  of  the  open  market  account. 
All  Interested  parties,  including  the  21 
dealers,  are  notified  and  bids  are  made 
on  Monday.  On  the  following  Tuesday 
the  Treasury  announces  to  whom  the 
securities  are  sold.  CJenerally  speaking, 
the  sale  is  to  the  highest  bidders.  The 
21  primary  bond  dealers  are  In  constant 
contact  with  each  other  and  know  long 
before  Tuesday  who  got  the  bid. 

DO    TBK    21     DKAUCBa    SEBVC    A    USSTUl.    PXTRPOei 
TODAY'' 

No.  Mr  Marrlner  Eccles,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gtovemors,  de- 
scribed the  arrangement  as  follows: 

The  only  effect  the  provision  baa  in  practice 
In  thU  regard  U  to  maXe  It  neceuary  for  the 
Reserve  banXa  to  pay  conunUslona  to  brok- 
ers. It  also  maiaB  It  impossible  for  the  Re- 
serve banks  to  accept  short-term  certificates 
of  Indebtedness  from  the  Treasury  In  antici- 
pation of  tax  receipts  during  quarterly  fi- 
nancing and  Income-tax  payment  periods 
•  •  •.  In  view  of  these  considerations  I 
would  b«  glad  to  see  the  provision  taken  out 
of  the  law  (hearings  before  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banltlng  and  Currency.  75th  Cong.,  3d 
seaa  .    on    H.R     7230.    p.    475). 

The  practical  effect  of  requiring  all 
purchases  to  be  made  through  the  open 
market  is  to  take  money  from  the  tax- 
payer and  plve  it  to  these  dealers.  It 
forces  the  Government  to  pay  a  toll  for 
borrowing  money.  It  makes  it  Impos- 
sible for  one  agency  of  the  U.S.  CStovem- 
ment  to  buy  UJS.  Government  securities 
from  another  without  paylivg  tribute  to 
these  21  dealers,  overwhelmingly  located 
on  Wall  Street. 

WHO    WXKK  THX    31    TOLLCATC   DKAI.XXS    IN    l»SaT 

There  are  six  "bank"  desders: 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Chemical  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  New 
York 

Morgan-Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New 
York. 

Bankers  Trust  of  New  York. 

F^rst  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Continental  Illinois  Bank  of  Chicago. 

In  addition  there  are  15  "nonbeuik" 
dealers: 

The  Discount  Corp. 

C  r.  Chllds  ti  Co 

The  First  Boston  Co. 

Aubrey  O.  Lanston  &  Co. 

Bartow  Leeds  ii  Co. 

C  J.  Devlne  &  Co. 

Brlggs  Schaedle  li  Co.,  Inc. 


W.  E.  PoUack  Si  Co. 

D.  W.  Rich. 

Salomon  Bros.  &  Hutzler. 

New  York  Hanseatic  Corp. 

Charles  E.  Qulncey  &  Co. 

Second  District  Securities  Co..  Inc. 

Blyth  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Malon  S.  Andrus,  Inc. 

The  "bank"  dealers  consist  of  depait- 
ments  in  the  bank,  while  the  "nonbank" 
dealers  receive  all  their  income  by 
operating  a  tollgate  on  the  sale  of 
Government  securities. 

IS  THE   "OPEN   MAUKET"   OPSN   OS  CLOSED? 

The  "open  market"  is  In  reality  a 
tightly  closed  market.  Before  1952  there 
were  only  12  "authorized"  dealers  and 
today  there  are  only  21  dealers.  These 
nine  additional  dealers  were  added  as  a 
result  of  congressional  pressure  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  stop  dealing  only  with 
dealers  who  could  meet  such  restrictive 
conditions  in  order  to  be  "authorized." 
But  admittance  Into  the  "dealers"  club" 
is  still  highly  exclusive. 

CHAPTia    VI.    WHO    OWNS    THE    PEOERAL    RESERVE 
BANKS? 

In  recent  years,  certain  misconceptions 
and  conflicts  about  who  owns  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  have  developed.  The  rea- 
son is  that  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  established,  it  was  felt  that  the  prop- 
er way  to  organize  It  was  on  a  capital 
stock  basis.  But  the  "stock"  which 
emerged  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was 
not  stock  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
that  term  at  all.  So  recent  years  have 
been  marked  by  a  conflict  between  pri- 
vate bankers  and  public  ofBcials,  each 
claiming  ownership  of  the  banks. 

DO  BANKXRS  BELIXVE  THAT  THET  OWN   THE 
nCDERAI,   RXSEKVE   BANKS? 

Yes.  The  private  bankers  actually  ad- 
vertise that  they  own  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  The  American  Bankers 
Association  textbook.  Money  and  Bank- 
ing puts  it  baldly  on  page  234:  "The 
member  banks  own  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks."  Money  and  Banking  is 
widely  used  in  courses  for  bankers  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, which  are  attended  by  staff  mem- 
bers of  private  banks,  and  other  students 
of  banking — Including  employees  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks. 

WHAT  IS  THE  POSITION  TAKEN  BT  PCSKRAL 
RESERVE  ornCIALS? 

As  a  rule.  Federal  Reserve  officials  do 
not  share  this  misconception  about  own- 
ership of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 

In  a  letter  to  Representative  Wright 
Patman  dated  April  18.  1941.  Marriner 
S.  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, stated: 

This  so-called  stock  ownership,  however  la 
more  In  the  nature  of  an  enforced  subscrip- 
tion to  the  capital  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  than  an  ownership  in  the  usual  -sezjse 
The  stock  cannot  be  sold,  transferred,  or 
hypothecated,  nor  can  It  be  voted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  par  value  of  thi?  shares  held 
Thus,  the  smallest  member  bank  has  an 
equal  vote  with  the  largest.  Member  banks 
have  no  right  to  parUclpate  in  earnings  above 
the  statutory  dividend,  and  upon  liquidation 
and  funds  remaining  after  retirement  of  the 
stock  revert  to  the  Qovernment. 

In  hearings  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of   the  House  of 


Representatives,  June  17  and  19,  1^2 
Mr.  Eccles  stated — pages  25,  26: 

Mr.  BccLxs  Well,  the  Oovernment.  in  ef- 
fect, for  all  practical  purposes,  owns  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  present  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors,  Mr. 
William  McChesney  Martin.  Is  indicated 
by  the  following  quotatlorts  from  bear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  In  1956: 

The  Chair»ian.  All  right. 

No.  2  Is  that  the  banks  own  the  Pedetii 
Reserve  Banking  System,  and  It  Is  run  by  the 
banks;  it  is  operated  for  their  benefit. 

Th&t  Is  a  fallacy.  Is  It  not? 

Mr  Martin.  That  Is  a  fallacy. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

The  Chauman.  That  stock,  or  that  word 
"stock,"  is  a  misnomer,  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Martin  .  If  you  are  talking  about  rtoci 
In  terms  of  proprietorship,  ownership — jtt. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  that  li 
what  stock  is;  yes.  Normally  that  U  whit 
stock  Is;  when  you  say  "stock.  "  you  mean  i 
proprietary  Interest  of  some  kind,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  the  ordinary  sense,  yes 

The  Chairman,  That  Is  right,  in  the  or- 
dinary sense, 

Mr.  Martin  You  and  I  are  In  agreement 
that  It  Is  not  proprietary  Interest. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Therefore,  this  does  not  convey  anv  pro- 
prietary Interest  at  all,  and  the  word  ■•stoct" 
Is  a  misnomer.  It  Is  not  a  correct  word  at 
all.  It  Is  Just  an  Involuntary  assessment 
that  has  been  made  on  the  banks  as  long 
as  they  are  members. 

*  •  •  •  • 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Therefore,  the  statement  that  the  banii 
own  the  Federal  Resen-e  System  Is  not  a  cor- 
rect statement.  Is  It? 

Mr.  Martin  The  banks  do  not  own  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Szymczak,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  in  hearings  before 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee  on 
Problems  of  Small  Business  Financing 
April  1968,  Is  quoted  as  follows : 

The  Chaikman  (Mr.  Patmanj.Do  ^cw 
agree  with  Mr,  Martin  that  the  member 
banks  do  not  own  the  Federal  Reserve  baalu 
and  have  no  claims  to  their  assets  or  Income 
other  than  the  Interest  pa>Tnent  on  the  lo- 
called  stock  which  the  member  banks  an 
required  to  subscribe  to  the  Federal  Hsstrst 
banks? 

Mr.  Szymczak.  TTiat  Is  correct. 

Testimony  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Robertson. 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  be- 
fore the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee on  Problems  of  Small  Business  Fi- 
nancing. April  1959.  reveals  the  follow- 
ing: 

Mr.  Robertson  I  think  you  could  opersK 
the  Feder;i!  Reserve  System  without  the 
member  banks  having  stock  in  Federal  B»- 
serve  thanks. 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  N  Shepard- 
son.  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
at  the  same  hearings  reveals  the  folto*- 
ing: 

Mr.  Shepardson.  •  •  •  I  think  we  h»« 
never  contended  that  the  central  bank.  U>« 
Federal  ReAerre  System,  ts  owned  by  th« 
oommercial  banks  On  the  contrary,  »• 
havw  taken  every  occasion  In  my  knowledg* 
to  diaabuse  that  Idea  I  dont  contend  th*' 
at  all. 
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The  position  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
officials  thus  seems  to  be  clear:  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  are  not  owned  by  the 
commercial  banks. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  Individuals  quot- 
ed above  has  also  been  borne  out  by  the 
presidents  of  the  Federal  Reser\e  barJcs 
in  hearings  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  However,  of- 
SciaLs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
someiimes  inclined  to  take  the  opposite 
position.  Does  this  arise  from  the  fact 
ihiat  they  are  elected  by  a  private  bank- 
djminated  board  of  directors  and  often 
a.-e  them.selves  ex-bankers?  For  exam- 
ple, the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago 
justified  expenditures  not  appropriate  to 
public  funds  on  the  basis  that  other  pri- 
vate businesses  do  the  same  thing — ig- 
r.o:ir«  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  is  a  public,  not  a  private,  institu- 
tion 

WHAT     OO      academic      ECONOMISTS     SAV      ASOIIT 
THIS     OWNERSHIP? 

Among  academic  economists  there 
seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
econoniisLs  hold  that  the  banks  owai  the 
Federal  Reserve  baiiks,  while  others 
afjree  with  Federal  Reserve  and  other 
public  officials  who  maintain  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  are  public  organi- 
zations not  owned  by  the  banks.  Here 
are  some  quotations  from  college  text- 
books which  show  the  general  variety  of 
opinion  among  college  professors: 

In  reality,  no  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
bfkTilu  hfts  been  sold  to  either  the  public  or 
the  Government,  and  even  the  member  banks 
have  paid  Ui  only  half  of  their  subscriptions. 
Thus,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  owned 
wholly  by  their  member  banks,  each  mem- 
ber banic  hHvlng  paid  in  to  its  Federal  Re- 
siTve  biink  an  amount  equal  to  3  percent 
o!  It«  own  paid-up  capital  and  surplus 
I  source :  The  Economics  of  Money  and  Bank- 
ing "  revLsed  edition,  by  Lester  V  Chandler, 
1953,  pp   282.  283).     [Emphasis  added  ] 

AIihouKh  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
public  institutions,  their  stock  is  held  by  the 
member  banks  (source:  "Banking  Systems." 
edited  by  Benjamin  H.  Beckhart,  1964.  p. 
8931 

The  p<islt!on  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
is  even  harder  to  state  precisely.  TTiey  were 
described  generally  as  an  "Instrumentality" 
Df  the  Government.  In  a  Joint  statement  by 
the  presidents  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
b:infcs  they  were  said  to  be  "part  of  the  pri- 
vate economy  and  •  •  •  part  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Government  (although  not 
technically  a  part  of  the  Government  i  , "  It 
was  further  stated  that  they  were  Intended 
'•~>  be  "allied  to  the  Government  but  not  *  •  • 
■>  pun  uf  the  Government  itself  "  Allan 
Sproj!  president  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Revrvc  Bank,  summed  up  by  saying  that  the 
banks  should  function  somewhere  between 
private  enterprise  and  the  Government" 
I  source  Principles  and  PracUces  of  Money 
and  Banking."  by  Charles  R.  Whlttlesv.  1954, 
PP,  244    245  I  , 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  asked  the  63d 
Congre&R  .'or  an  elastic  note  Issue  and  a  de- 
centralization of  banking.  He  said,  "Con- 
^5!  •  •  •  must  be  public,  not  private,  must 
>  vested  In  the  Oovernment  itself,  so  that 
we  banks  may  be  the  Instruments,  not  the 
mas'ers  :  business  and  of  Individual  en- 
terprise ar:fl  initiative"  (source:  "Money  and 
Banking  ■  by  the  Committee  on  Monev  and 
Banking  Pitman  Publishing  Co,  1957) 
^^  '"ember  banks  purchase  stock  in  and 
therefore  own  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  of 
toeir    own    district    (source      "Our    Modern 


Banking  and  Monetary  System."  by  RolUn  O. 
Thomas.  1957.  p  245  i . 

These  quotes  illustrate  the  disagree- 
ment and  confusion  which  exists  on  the 
m:itter  of  Federal  Reserve  ownership. 

WHAT    IS    THE    CAUSE    OF    THIS    MISUNDERSTAND- 
ING    AND     DISACREEMtNT? 

The  root  of  the  trouble  is  the  "stock" 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  which  the 
member  banks  hold.  The  original  act 
required  that  the  banks  invest  6  percent 
of  their  capital  stock  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks 

WHY  WAS  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT  WRITTEN 
TO  REQtTRE  MFMBER  BANKS  TO  INVEST  IN  THE 
SO-CALLED  STOCK  OE  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANKS? 

The  framers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  gave  many  reasons,  but  the  main 
reason  was  this:  it  was  expected  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  would  issue  money,  not 
mainly  against  Government  securities  as 
is  now  the  practice,  but  against  commer- 
cial and  industrial  loan  paper— "eligible 
paper"'  as  the  reader  knows. 

This  meant  that  the  member  banks 
would  be  exchanging  obligations  of  indi- 
vidual commercial  firms,  farmers,  and  so 
on,  for  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— Federal  Re.serve  notes.  This  ex- 
change, of  what  might  be  rather  risky 
obligations  for  the  rlskless  obligations  of 
the  Government,  was  the  reason  for  the 
"stock  ownership"  requirement.  This  is 
why:  the  12  separate  Federal  Reserve 
banks  were  to  issue  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  with  each  bank  passing  on  the 
quality  of  the  loans  which  it  would  ac- 
cept from  the  member  banks  in  exchange 
for  notes.  Furthermore,  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  banks  was  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  member  bank#-^;fiemZ 
.selves,  as  is  the  case  today.  This  merfnt 
that  there  was  a  possibility  that  the 
member  banks  could  pass  on  doubtful 
loans  made  to  their  customers  to  the  re- 
gional Federal  Reserve  bank,  receiving 
cash  in  exchange  And  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  were  overstocked  with 
private  promissory  notes,  the  system's 
stability  was  threatened.  So  the  Gov- 
ernment would  lose  by  exchanging  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  for  risky  notes  of  the 
banks"  customers,  and  In  addition  could 
lose  whatever  of  its  general  funds  it  had 
on  depxjslt  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  It  was  expected  that  these 
banks  would  be  the  principal  depositories 
of  Treasurj'  funds. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  considerations 
that  Congress,  in  framing  the  Federal 
Reser\-e  Act  in  1913,  required  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Re.serve  System  to 
put  a  certain  percentage  of  their  capital 
into  the  "stock"  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks:  this  "stock"  was  a  safeguard 
against  a  misuse  of  the  Goverrmnent's 
credit  which  was  being  delegated  to 
these  banks.  The  1913  act  placed  on 
the  member  banks  furthermore,  a 
"double  liability'  for  their  "stock"  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  In  other  words, 
if  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  failed,  the 
member  banks  would  lose  not  only  their 
invested  capital,  but  an  equal  amoimt 
of  capital  which  they  would  also  forfeit. 

Thus,  the  repwrt  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Bankmg  and  Currency   ex- 


plaining the  Federal  Reserve  bill  had 
this  to  say: 

The  reasons  for  requiring  the  banks  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  stock  with  a  double  liability 
are — 

First  To  protect  the  large  deposits  of 
general  funds  which  the  United  States  will 
probably   place   with   such    banks. 

Second  To  protect  the  United  States 
against  the  extension  of  credit  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  notes  the  obligations  of  the 
l.Tn!t«d  States,  loaned  to  the  Federal  Reserre 
banks  against  commercial  bills 

Today,  the  need  for  this  safeguard  haf 
disappeared  "V^'hen  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  began  operations,  it  did  in  fact 
issue  mone.v  against  commercial  loan 
paper,  and  this  was  its  principal  way  of 
creatine;  money  from  1914  to  1921.  But 
since  then  eligible  paper  has  played  so 
small  a  part  in  Federal  Reserve  credit 
as  to  be  practically  nonexistent :  In  No- 
vember 1963.  the  collateral  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  held  against  out- 
standing Federal  Reserve  notes  was  $34.- 
670  million.  Less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  this  collateral  is  "eligible  i>aper." 
the  other  99 '2  percent  bein^  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment securities  and  gold  certificates 

An  additional  reason  for  requiring  the 
memt>er  banks  to  invest  some  of  their 
capital  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  was 
given  by  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Commitlee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
who  recommended  the  arrangement: 

To  jxistlfy  the  Oovernment  in  putting  on 
the  banks  the  prime  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering these  banks  and  safeguarding 
their  own  reserves  and  their  own  capital 
stock  and  making  them  resp>onBl\-le  t«  the 
country  for  safeguarding  the  welfare  of  the 
national  banking  system,  protecting  the  na- 
tional gold  supply  under  the  safeguard  of 
governmental  supervision. 

But  an  equal  number  of  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Baiiking  and 
Currency  felt  that  stock  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  should  be  sold  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  not  to  the  banks — as  a  meanf 
of  drawing  more  c^Jital  into  the  bank- 
In?  system  of  the  country.  This  way. 
they  felt,  "tens  of  thousands  of  our  peo- 
ple will  be  directly  Interested  in  this 
great  Government -controlled  banking 
system,"'  This  group  also,  felt,  as  they 
stated   in    the   conimittee's   report 

It  has  seemed  to  us  moreover  wise  that 
upon  these  Reserve  banks  the  Government 
sliould  have  a  majority  of  Uie  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, 

At  that  time,  the  amount  of  capital  in 
the  banking  system  of  the  United  States 
was  generally  considered  to  be  small, 
and  both  schools  of  thought  in  Congress 
recognized  the  lack  of  public  confidence 
in  the  banking  system,  which  encouraged 
people  to  hold  money  in  cash,  rather 
than  m  banks.  Tiie  Senate  committee 
report  said  that  an  important  result  of 
setting  up  the  improved  system  of  bank- 
ing would  be — 

.An  increased  public  confidence  In  the 
banlis  and  which  would  attract  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  which  is  not  now  deposited 
In  banks  at  all  and  would  thus  enlarge  the 
deposits  Of  the  bank  and  enlarge  substan- 
tially their  money-creating  power 

Finally,  both  groups  in  the  Senate 
committee  recognized  that  the  6-percent 
interest  rate  to  be  paid  on  the  Federal 
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Reserve  bank  stock  was  extremely  at- 
tractive and  would-  provide  a  subsidy  to 
entice  private  banks  to  join  the  System. 
Those  recommending  banker  control  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  said  that  this 
so-called  stock  would  prove  Irresistible 
to  banks: 

Earning  6  percent  net,  free  from  tax.  mak- 
ing the  earning  on  such  stock  between  7  and 
8  percent,  which  is  a  higher  return  than  any 
bank  can  possibly  average  upon  Its  deposits. 

But,  the  group  favoring  public  owner- 
ship of  the  stock  pointed  out  that  the 
stock  could  be  sold  to  the  public  at  a 
rate  of  5  percent,  and  if  offered  to  small 
investors,  tax  free,  it  would  be  a  •'nlghly 
desirable  5-percent  investment  which 
they  will  eagerly  take." 

WHAT    IS    THE    NATfRE    Of    THIS    "STOCK"? 

Hearings  before  various  congressional 
committees  have  established  clearly  that 
this  stock  is  not  stock  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term. 

First.  It  carries  no  proprietary  interest. 
In  this  respect,  the  stock  is  unlike  the 
stock  of  any  private  corporation. 

Second.  It  cannot  be  sold  or  pledged 
for  loans.  It  thus  does  not  represent  an 
ownership  claim 

Third.  In  the  event  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  the  net  as- 
sets after  payment  of  the  liabilities  and 
repayment  of  the  stock  go  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  rather  than  the  private  banks. 

Fourth.  The  stock  does  not  carry  the 
ordinary  voting  rights  of  stock.  The 
method  of  electing  officers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  Is  m  no  way  connected  to 
the  amount  of  stockownershlp.  Instead, 
each  bank  in  a  district  has  one  vote 
within  its  class,  regardless  of  Its  stock- 
ownership 

WHAT      ARE     THE      PBOBLEMS     CREATED      BT      THIS 
STOCKOWNERSHIP? 

First  The  major  problem  is  that  it 
leads  to  misconceptions  about  the  owner- 
ship and  nature  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  Private  bankeis  are,  as  was  indi- 
cated above,  led  to  believe  that  they  own 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  thus  have  the 
right  to  control  It  and  to  share  in  its 
profits. 

Second  Some  Federal  Reserve  oflBcials 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  funds 
of  their  banks  are  not  public  funds  but 
funds  that  the  ofBcals  may  spend  as  they 
see  fit.  This  argument  has  been  used  to 
justify  spending  funds  of  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  in  a  manner  not  suited  to 
public  funds:  for  .scholarships  to  em- 
ployees, for  Christmas  gratuities  to  vari- 
ous people  who  are  not  employees  of  the 
banks,  for  boating  trips  and  for  other 
extravagances  of  officers  of  the  banks. 

Third.  The  stock  is  an  additional  cost 
to  the  taxpayers,  and  a  subsidy  to  private 
banks.  Dividends  on  the  stock  run  to  al- 
most $24  million  a  year;  except  for  the 
tax  paid  on  thpm,  .such  dividends  repre- 
sent a  net  loss  to  the  taxpayers.  If  the 
stock  did  not  exist  the  money  which  goes 
as  Interest  would  go  to  the  taxpayers. 

HOW  CAN  THESE   PHOBLEMS  BE  EI.IMI]«ATKD7 
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The  logical  way  to  eliminate  these 
problems  is  to  eliminate  their  cause: 
the  stock.  At  present  there  Is  a  bill  be- 
fore the  Congress  which  would  have  the 
banks  return  this  stock  to  the  Federal 


Reserve    banks    and   have    the   Reserve 
banks  pay  it  off. 

COtJLD   THE   FEDERAL    RESERVE   OPERATE    WTTHOUT 
THIS     STOCK? 

Yes.  Although  the  stock  was  neces- 
sary In  1914,  today  it  ser\'es  no  worth- 
while purpose.  The  statement  of  Board 
Member  Robertson,  quoted  above,  indi- 
cates that  the  Federal  Reserve  could 
operate  just  as  well  without  the  stock. 
This  point  has  been  well  established  in 
hearings. 

WOULD  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  STOCKOWNERSHIP 
CHANCE  THE  BASIC  STRUCTtrRE  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL  RESERVE? 

The  same  method  of  electing  the 
boards  of  the  Federal  Re.serve  banks, 
the  same  requirements  for  membership 
In  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the 
same  orgaiilzatlonal  structure  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  could  be  main- 
tained. The  same  check  clearing  and 
other  relationships  beween  private  mem- 
ber banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  could 
exist.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  basic  structure  of  the  Fedei-al  Re- 
.serve System  would  be  changed  simply 
because  the  stock  was  retired,  though 
there  are  many  reasons  for  altering  the 
System's  structure. 

IS    THERE    ANY    REASONABLE    JUSTIFICATION    rOK 
THIS    STOCK? 

No.  The  stock  has  been  justified  on 
the  grounds  that  it  Ls  traditional.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  indicated,  and 
rightfuUr,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  change 
those  traditions  which  are  harmful  to 
the  Nation.  It  has  been  justified  as 
being  a  symbol,  though  It  Is  not  clear 
just  what  the  stock  is  symbolic  of.  Nor 
has  It  been  established  that  this  symbol 
could  not  be  maintained  in  another  less 
expensive  form,  such  as  a  membership 
certificate.  Other  psychological  factors 
are  suppased  to  be  maintained  by  this 
stockownershlp.  These  factors  are 
largely   in   the   realm   of  mysticism. 

No  sound  reason  has  been  given  for 
keeping  this  stock:  The  banks,  of  course, 
oppose  elimination  of  the  stock  because 
it  represents  a  generous  gift  from  the 
taxpayers  which  they  do  not  wLsh  to 
give  up. 

DOES  THE  FEDERAL   RESERVI  NEED  THE    MONET? 

No.  The  Federal  Reserve  Is  a  money- 
creating  system  It  can  write  a  check 
whenever  it  needs  money.  Thus  the 
Government  is  paying  Interest  to  the 
bankers  on  funds  which  it  does  not  need. 

CHAPTER     VII      WHr     WAS    THE     FEDERAL     DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE     ACT     PASSED' 

For  18  years  after  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  was  passed,  no  basic  changes  were 
made  In  our  banking  laws.  This  was  not 
because  the  banking  system  had  no 
problems.  On  the  contrary,  the  prob- 
lems It  had  were  ignored  until  the  holo- 
caust of  the  great  depression  faced  the 
Nation  with  the  brutal  cost  of  years  of 
neglect.  The  seemingly  trouble-free  sys- 
tem described  a  few  chapters  ago  sim- 
ply broke  down  In  1932-33.  Widespread 
r\ms  on  the  banks  during  this  period  be- 
came commonplace.  When  President 
Roosevelt  took  office  In  1933.  one  of  hLs 
first  acts  was  to  declare  a  bank  holiday. 


closing  the  banks  In  an  attempt  to  halt 
the  runs  and  shore  up,  if  at  all  possible 
the  collapsing  structure. 

The  fatal  flaw  in  the  system  developed 
in  the  late  1920's.  During  this  period 
the  banking  system  unwittingly  trans- 
formed itself  into  a  huge  credit  plant  di- 
rectly supplying  the  essential  ingredient 
sustaining  a  crazily  Inflating  stock  mar- 
ket. The  banks  created  money  by  mak- 
ing loans  to  brokers.  And  the  brokers' 
loans  were  so  Important  that  they  be- 
came  a  prime  source  of  the  money 
supply. 

These  brokers'  loans  were  based  on 
collateral  in  the  form  of  the  stocks  ac- 
quired by  the  loans.    But  since  millions 
of    people    were    wildly    speculating  Ln 
stocks  and  raising  their  prices  skyward 
the  value  of  the  collateral  was  highly 
volatile     and     unsound.       Nevertheless 
brokers'  loans  grew  from  $2  billion  to  over 
$8  billion  during  the  boom.    As  .someone 
put  it.  the  market  discounted  not  only 
the  future,  but  the  hereafter.    When  the 
inevitable  crash  came,  and  many  sensi- 
ble people,  including  some  Federal  Re- 
.serve officials,  had  foreseen  it,  brokers' 
loans  were  called:   $4  billion  in  only  4 
months,  and  within  the  next  3  years  an 
additional   $4   billion   had   been  called. 
Largely  because  of  this,  the  Nation's  total 
money  supply  decreased  by  about  $8  bil- 
lion, or  one-third  between  1929  and  1933 
Such  a  reduction  in  the  money  supply 
could  not  help  but  magnify,  if  not  initiate, 
any  crash  In  prices  and  output—and  it 
did. 

The  unprecedented  reductions  in  out- 
put and  prices,  in  turn,  weakened  the 
banks  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy.    Many 
banks,  sound  before  the  crash,  were  in 
bankruptcy  in  the  followinp:  years.    The 
number    of    commercial    bank.s    in   the 
United  States  declined  drastically,  fall- 
ing from  26,401  in  1928  to  14.771  in  1933 
^he  bank   holiday   was  seized  on  by 
President   Roosevelt   as   an   opportunity 
for  action.    The  Emergency  Banking  Act 
of  1933,  pushed  through  the  entire  legis- 
lative process  In  a  single  day.  marked  the 
start  of  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the    banking   system.     It   provided  that 
all  banks  would  be  checked:  sound  banki 
would  reopen,  unsound  banks  would  re- 
main closed.     This  is  itself  restored  a 
degree  of  confidence  in  Uie  banking  sys- 
U'm,  and  the  runs  on  banks  were  largely 
stopped      But.  it  was  felt,  major  steps  to 
correct  the  .situation  were  still  required. 
The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
But    many    changes    of    importance 
other  than  creation  of  the  FfHleral  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  were  made 
in  1933,  1934,  and  1935     Some,  like  the 
Emergency      Banking     Act     mentioned 
above,    were    of    a    temporary,   stopgap 
nature,  but  others  were  permanent,  with 
lasting  effects  on  the  banking  system  of 
the  country. 

WHAT    CHANCES     WERE    MADE    BY    THE    8.4NKIVC 
ACT  OF    1933' 

Most  important  was  the  establishment 
of  a  temporary  deposit  insurance  plan 
which  went  into  effect  on  January  !■ 
1934.  This  plan  was  made  permanent 
and  took  its  present  form  in  the  Bank- 
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ing  Act  of  1935.  Other  major  changes 
were  made  by  the  1933  act: 

F^rst.  To  prevent  cutthroat  competi- 
tion for  demand  deposits,  the  act  pro- 
vided that  commercial  banks  should  no 
longer  pay  interest  on  their  demand 
deposits.  This  was  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  banks  because  it  re- 
duced their  costs.  Although  it  was 
designed  merely  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure, the  provision  still  remains  in  the 
lawbooks 

Second.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  civen  power  to  change  the  reserve 
requirements  required  of  member  banks, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  President. 
This,  too.  was  changed  by  the  1935  act. 
which  provided  that  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors alone,  by  majority  vote,  could 
chanpe  reserve  requirements,  within  lim- 
its .set  by  the  law. 

Third.  The  1933  act  al.so  prohibited 
commercial  banks  from  making  stock 
market  loans,  and  investment  banks  from 
accepting  public  deposits.  This  was  an 
effort  to  prevent  a  wave  of  stock  market 
speculation  like  that  of  the  twenties  by 
keeping  commercial  banking  and  invest- 
n-.ent  banking  separate  and  distinct. 

\VH.\T  DID  THE  SFCURTTIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
ACT  OP  193*  DO? 

This  act  put  various  restrictions  on 
stocks  offered  for  sale,  and  established 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  police  them.  From  the  standpoint  of 
monetary  controls,  however,  perhaps  the 
act's  most  important  aspect  was  the  pro- 
vision giving  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
power  to  .set  the  cash  downpayment  re- 
quired on  stock  market  purchases. 

WH.^T  CHANGE.?  WERE  MADE  BY  THE  BANKING 

ACT  OF  lyas' 

Some  have  been  already  discussed :  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corixjration 
wa.s  made  permanent,  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  was  given  ix)wer  to  change 
reserve  requirements.  Tlie  act  of  1935 
had  otlier  Important  provisions: 

First  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  was  changed 
Membership  no  longer  included  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  and  the  number 
of  members  was  cut  from  nine  to  seven. 
The  name,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
was  changed  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Re.serve  System.  The  re- 
organized Board,  with  its  hici-eased 
powers  really  gave  us  a  central  bank  for 
tlie  fir.sl  lime,  in  place  of  a  .system  of 
individual  Federal  Reserve  banks  which 
were  largely  on  their  own 

Second.  Also  of  primary  importance 
in  creating  a  true  central  bank  was  the 
eslablLshment  of  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  to  determine  purchases 
and  sales  of  Government  securities  for 
the  eiituc  System. 

Third.  Another  change  made  by  the 
1935  aci  related  to  loans  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  This  act  allowed  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  extend  reserve 
bank  credit  on  any  type  of  credit  which 
the  commercial  bank  posses.sed. 

Fourth.  The  1935  act  also  contained 
provisions  concerning  regulation  of 
Dank  holding  companies. 


WHAT    IS    THE    FEDERAL    DEPOSIT    INSURANCE 
CORPORATION? 

The  Federal  Deixjsit  Insurance  Cor- 
r>oration — the  FDIC — is  a  Government 
corporation  set  up  to  provide  depositors 
of  funds  in  commercial  banks  insurance 
against  loss  of  such  deposits  in  the 
event  of  failure  of  the  bank,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $10,000  for  each  depositor.  De- 
posit insurance  was  set  up  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  by  the  Banking  Act  of  1933 
and  was  made  permanent  by  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1935.  Such  insurance,  it  was 
hoped,  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
serious  runs  on  banks. 

WHAT    IS    AN    INSURED    BANK? 

A  bank  is  insured  when  it  complies 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  laid 
down  by  FDIC  and  becomes  a  member 
of  FDIC  In  selecting  members,  the  law 
requires  FDIC  to  consider  the  adequacy 
of  the  bank's  capital  structure,  its  earn- 
ings pro.spects,  and  the  general  charac- 
ter of  its  management.  At  the  end  of 
1962,  13,455  banks  were  members  while 
only  a  few  hundred  small  banks  had  not 
joined  the  FDIC, 

WHAT    IS    AN    INSURED    DEPOSIT? 

When  a  bank  becomes  a  member  of 
the  FDIC  each  Individual  deposit  in  that 
bank  is  insured  up  to  $10,000.  This  in- 
surance is  much  like  your  life  insurance 
poUcy,  or  the  fire  insurance  that  guar- 
antees to  pay  you  if  certain  events  occur. 
Here  the  "event  '  is  a  bank  failure.  On 
December  31,  1962,  $179  billion  of  de- 
posits were  insured. 

WHAT    HAPPENS    IF    A.N     INSURED    BANK    FAILS? 

The  depositors  receive  the  full  amoimt 
of  their  deposits,  up  to  the  maximum  of 
SIOOOO,  usually  within  10  days  to  2  weeks. 
If  the  FDIC  desires,  it  may  set  up  a  new 
bank  in  the  community.  Then  depositors 
in  the  bank  which  has  gone  broke  are 
glve!\  the  option  of  taking  their  money 
as  deposits  in  this  new  bank. 

HOW    MANY   INSURED  BANKS   HAVE  FAILED   SINCE 

1933? 

Siiice  1933,  445  insured  banks  have 
failed,  as  of  December  31,  1962.  Total 
deposits  of  these  banks  were  about  $600 
million.  Slightly  more  than  5.000  de- 
positors with  accounts  over  $10,000  lost 
any  money,  and  these  losses  were  small. 

WHERE    DOES    FDIC    GET    ITS    MONEY? 

The  FDIC  has  two  main  sources  of 
money:  as.ses.sments  on  insured  banks 
axid  interest  on  U.S.  Government  secu- 
rities it  holds.  Each  accounts  for  roughly 
half  of  the  Corporation's  income. 

HOW    DID    THE    FDIC    GET   THE    MONET    TO    START 
BUSINESS' 

The  Treasury  purchased  $150  million 
of  stock  and  the  Federal  Reserve,  on  the 
instructions  of  Congre.ss,  bought  $139 
million  of  stock.  This  stock  was  repaid 
by  the  FDIC  in  1947  and  1948 — but  only 
at  2  percent  simple  interest.  It  should 
have  paid  compound  interest. 

HOW    MUCH     DO    THK    DJSURED    BANKS    PAY    THE 
FDIC? 

Insured  banks  are  required  to  pay 
FDIC  a  gro.ss  assessment  of  one-twelfth 
of  1  percent  of  their  total  deposits.  This 
a.ssessment  is  similar  to  the  premium 
paid  on  a  life  insurance  or  fire  insurance 
policy. 


HAS   THK   RATE    OF   ASSESSMENT    BBXN    THK    SAME 

SINCE     1633? 

The  gross  rate  has  remained  the  same 
but  since  1950  the  FDIC  has  been  allowed 
to  give  back  more  than  half  of  the  total 
assessment.  The  FDIC  has  actually  re- 
turned approximately  $1.2  billion — over 
57  percent  of  the  gross  assessments — to 
the  banks  since  1950.  The  law  giving  the 
money  back  to  the  banks  was  steered 
through  the  80th  "do  nothmg"  Congress 
by  Congressman  Jesse  P.  Wolcott.  The 
Eisenhower  administration  rewarded 
him  by  makuig  him  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  FDIC 

IS  THE   rOIC   SUBSIDIZED    BY    THE    rEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT? 

Yes  Although  it  paid  back  the  origi- 
nal $289  million  of  stock,  several  subsi- 
dies still  remain.  The  fact  that  the 
FDIC  gets  almost  half  of  its  total  income 
from  Government  securities  represents  a 
sizable  subsidy  and  means  that  the  tax- 
payers are  footing  almost  half  the  bill 
for  this  msurance. 

WHAT    DIREC-I    COMMITMENT    DOES    THE    TREAS- 
URY   HAVE    TO    THE    miC? 

The  1947  amendments  to  the  FDIC 
Act  provide  that  the  FDIC  can  borrow 
up  to  $3  bilUon  from  the  U.S  Treasury, 
at  Its  discretion.  The  law  directs  the 
Secretar\'  of  the  Treasun,-  to  put  up  this 
$3  billion  any  tmie  the  FDIC  reque.sts  it. 

DOES    THE    FDIC    PAY    FOR    THIS    COMMITMENT" 

No.  But  if  normal  banking  practices 
were  followed,  the  FDIC  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  Treasury  1  percent  a 
year.  If  the  FDIC  were  standing  on  its 
own  feet,  it  would  have  to  pay  $30  mil- 
lion a  year  for  this  commitment — a  total 
of  $510  million  for  the  past  17  years 
This  subsidy  is  over  $200  million  greater 
than  the  original  capital  stock  subsidy 

DOES    THE    TREASURY    HAVE    ANY    OTHER    COM- 
MITMENTS   TO    THE    FDIC 

Yes  It  is  generally  agreed  that  if 
there  were  a  wave  of  bank  failures,  the 
Treasury  would  be  morally  bound  to 
stand  behind  the  FDIC  although  there 
is  no  legal  obligation. 

SHOULD  AN  ORGANIZATION  OPERATING  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT FUNDS  BE  ALLOWED  TO  BUILD  AN 
»B  5  MILLION  OFFICE  BUILDING  WITHOUT  PER- 
MISSION   or   CONGRESS? 

No.  But  this  is  precisely  what  the 
FDIC  has  recently  done.  It  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so  no  more  tiian  should  the 
local  postmaster. 

DOES  THE  FDIC  MAINTAIN   A  SUTTICIENT  KZSEBVE 
FUND? 

Proper  management  of  any  insurance 
company  requires  that  a  sizable  resen'e 
fund  be  m.aintamed  to  provide  pa>-ment 
in  times  of  need.  No  one  knows  exactly 
how  much  the  FDIC  should  keep,  but  it 
probably  should  keep  more  than  the 
present  $2.5  billion. 

HOW    MUCH    RESERVE    DOES    THE    FDIC    MAINTAIN 
FEB   1 1 00   or  DEPOSITS- 

If  we  compute  the  reserv'es  for  each 
$100  of  insured  deposits,  the  FDIC  now 
has  $1.40  for  every  $100  of  insured  de- 
posits compared  with  $1.84  for  each  $100 
of  insured  deposits  in  1934.  Because  the 
FDIC  has  given  back  over  half  of  its 
assessments  during  the  past  decade,  Its 
reser\-e  per  $100  of  insured  de5X>slts  is 
now  less  than  in  1934, 
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HOW  MTJCK  RBBBUVK  DO  LITE  INStTKANCE 
OOMPANtIS   MAlm'AlN? 

Whereaa  the  PDIC  keeps  onJy  $1.40  in 
reserve  far  each  $100  of  potential 
liabilities,  private  life  insurance  com- 
panies keep  over  $20  for  each  $100  of 
potential  liabilities.  Private  life  Insur- 
ance companies  f\nd  it  desirable  to  keep 
a  reserve  ratio  which  is  more  than  13 
time*  the  reserve  ratio  kept  by  the  PDIC. 
No  one  knows  Just  how  much  the  PDIC 
should  keep,  but  these  comparative  fig- 
ures indicate  that  it  probably  does  not 
now  keep  enough. 

Does  rvxc  ssarrLATs  A^rD  controi,  iNstrnm 

BANKS? 

Yes.  Under  the  provision  of  the  act 
which  allows  the  PDIC  to  see  to  it  that 
banks  do  not  engage  in  "unsafe  and  un- 
sound practices  in  conducting  business" 
and  which  allows  it  to  lay  down  basic 
requirements  for  membership,  the  PDIC 
has  come  to  regulate  the  banks  rather 
completely,  because  banks  need  deposit 
insurance  to  hold  deposits  and  remain  in 
business. 

If  banks  are  to  perform  their  duty  of 
flnanctng  business,  they  must  take  risks ; 
the  amount  of  risks  which  banks  may 
take  is  greatly  reduced  by  FDIC 
regulations. 

DOES    THIS    MEAN    THAT    THE    TOIC    IS    KtTNNn>IO 
THE    BANKS? 

To  a  large  extent  it  is.  By  regulation 
and  examination,  the  FDIC  can  prevent 
banks  from  investing  in  any  Investment 
the  examiners  deem  undesirable.  And 
FDIC  conservatLsm  is  making  It  more  and 
more  difficult  for  small  businessmen  and 
farmers  to  get  the  financial  assistance 
they  need. 

DO  THE  BANK  CXAMINEK3  rONSIDER  PTTBLIC  WEL- 
rAAE  IN  DECIDING  WHETHER  OH  NOT  LOANS 
Aa*    SATlSrACTOBY  7 

No.  This  point  Is  made  clearly  by 
Prof.  Raymond  P.  Kent  In  his  textbook 
on  "Money  and  Banking" : 

The  regulatory  authorttlee  and  examiners, 
so  to  say.  are  not  especially  Interested  In  the 
Justlflcatlon  given  loan*  from  the  standpoint 
of  public  welfare  and  economic  stability, 
but  rather  In  the  probabilities  of  their  being 
repaid  at  maturity  so  that  depositors  may  not 
be  endangered  by  losses.  The  loan  to  BUI 
Smith  may  be  adjudged  "good"  because  he 
has  put  up  adequate  collateral  and  even 
though  he  la  using  the  money  to  put  out  a 
useleaa  patent  medicine,  while  that  granted 
to  Jack  Brown  may  be  condemned  as  "un- 
sound" because  he  is  not  a  very  good  risk 
and  even  though  he  Is  using  th«  money  to 
pay  his  son's  tuition  In  college. 

HOW    ELSE    DOES    miC    CONTROL    BANKS? 

In  addition  to  regulating  insured 
banks  through  bank  examinations,  the 
FDIC  controls  the  banking  Industry  by 
refusing  to  let  it  expand.  This  it  does  by 
refusing  to  insure  banks.  A  national 
bank  must  be  Insured  to  come  into  exist- 
ence as  must  a  State  bank  which  Is  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
For  success  In  banking,  membership  in 
the  FDIC  and  the  Federal  Reserve  are 
highly  desirable.  By  controlling  mem- 
bersWp,  the  FDIC  controls  the  number  of 
banks  in  existence. 

CHAPTXa   VUI.    HOW    THE   rEDKXAL   ■CSEEVX  CIVSa 
AWAT    PUBLIC    FUNDS    TO    THE    PKIYATE    BANKS 

Private  banks  enjoy  a  very  special  re- 
lationship with  the  Federal  Government. 


After  all,  most  business  firms  employ  pri- 
vate capital  or  privately  owned  resources 
to  produce  a  product  or  provide  a  service 
which  can  be  profitably  sold  in  a  mar- 
ketplace. Most  business  firms  pay  for 
the  raw  materials  and  services  they  re- 
ceive, and,  furthermore,  in  the  case  of 
mo.st  kinds  of  business  firms,  the  business 
Itself  Is  a  risk-taking  venture.  The  firm 
succeeds  or  fails  in  competition  with 
other  business  firms. 

But  the  conditions  under  which  private 
banks  operate  are  very  different.  In  the 
first  place,  one  of  the  major  functions  of 
the  private  commercial  banks  Is  to  create 
money.  A  large  portion  of  bank  profits 
come  from  the  fact  that  the  banks  do 
create  money.  And,  as  we  have  pointed 
out.  banks  create  money  without  cost  to 
themselves,  in  the  process  of  lending  or 
investing  In  securities  such  as  Govern- 
ment bonds.  Bank  profits  come  from 
interest  on  the  money  lent  and  Invested, 
while  the  cost  of  creating  money  is  negli- 
gible. Banks  do  incur  costs,  of  course, 
from  bookkeeping  to  loan  officers'  sala- 
ries. The  power  to  create  money  has 
been  delegated,  or  loaned,  by  CongreSvS  to 
the  private  banks  for  their  free  use. 
There  Is  no  charge. 

On  the  contrary,  this  Is  but  one  of  the 
many  ways  the  Government  subsidizes 
the  private  banking  system  and  protects 
It  from  competition.  The  Government, 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
provides  a  huge  subsidy  through  the  free 
services  the  System  provides  for  mem- 
ber banks.  "Check  clearing"  Is  one  of 
the  services;  I.e.,  the  collection  and  pay- 
ment of  funds  due  one  bank  from  an- 
other because  of  depositors'  use  of  their 
checkbook  money  The  costs  of  this  serv- 
ice alone  rims  into  scores  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  gross  expenses  of  the  combined 
Federal  Reserve  banks  totaled  $207  mil- 
lion in  1963,  most  of  which  was  Incurred 
as  a  cost  of  providing  free  services  to  the 
private  banks.  Other  Federal  agencies 
also  receive  services  from  the  Federal 
Reserve.  But  these  are  not  free.  The 
System  received  about  $20  million  for 
"fiscal  agency  and  other  expenses"  in 
1963. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
provides  private  banks  with  a  large 
measure  of  protection  from  competition, 
and  the  hazards  of  failure. 

For  example,  when  a  group  of  business 
people  wish  to  enter  the  banking  busi- 
ness by  opening  a  national  bank,  the 
Federal  officer  In  charge  of  such  matters 
wlU  not  issue  a  charter,  or  license,  before 
his  office  has  made  studies  and  surveys 
to  determine  whether  the  proposed  bank 
meets  certain  "standards."  One  "stand- 
ard" is  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency must  be  satisfied  that  first,  the 
new  bank  will  succeed,  and  that  second, 
It  Is  not  likely  to  cause  any  already  exist- 
ing bank  to  fail,  or  even  to  "weaken" 
substantially  any  already  existing  bank. 
This  means.  In  brief,  that  nobody  can 
enter  the  banking  business  by  opening  a 
national  bank,  unless  the  proposed  bank 
Is  to  be  located  where  it  will  not  cause  an 
inconvenient  amount  of  competition  to 
other  banks  already  in  business. 

If  a  group  wishing  to  enter  the  bank- 
ing business  is  refused  a  national  bank 
charter,  the  group  may,  of  course,  apply 


to  State  banking  authorities  for  a  char- 
ter to  be  a  State  bank.  But  State  bank- 
ing boards  are  pretty  much  like  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency:  they  tend 
to  make  sure  that  a  new  bank  will  not 
encounter  strong  enough  competition  to 
weaken  Itself  or  weaken  the  banks  al- 
ready in  business. 

As  a  practical  matter.  It  Is  almost  Im- 
PKJSsible  to  enter  the  banking  business 
and  attract  depositors  unless  the  bank 
can  obtain  deposit  insurance  from  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Not  many  depositors  are  willing  to  keep 
funds  in  banks  without  FDIC  Insurance. 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion is.  of  course,  another  Federal 
agency.  So,  in  practice,  even  where  a 
State  banking  authority  is  willing  to 
issue  a  charter  for  a  new  State  bank,  a 
Federal  agency  has  the  last  word  regu- 
lating "undue"  competition. 

People  who  go  Into  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, or  the  farming  business,  or  almost 
any  other  kind  of  business,  enjoy  no  such 
protection  from  competitors  coming  in 
and  taking  over  a  share  of  their  mar- 
ket, or  even  squeezing  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Federal  law  provides  the  banking  busi- 
ness with  still  another  kind  of  protec- 
tion from  competition.  This  Is  the  Fed- 
eral law  which  makes  It  imlawful  for 
most  banks  to  pay  their  depositors  an>- 
Interest  on  demand  deposits.  Before 
this  law  was  passed,  commercial  banks 
used  Interest  payments  to  compete  for 
demand  deposits — especially  those  of 
large  accounts,  and  these  depositors 
tended  to  move  their  checking  accounts 
to  the  bank  paying  the  highest  Interest 
rate. 

Aside  from  subsidies  and  protection 
against  competition,  the  Government 
nourishes  the  banks  In  a  third  way. 
through  FDIC  Insurance.  Because  of 
this  Insurance,  many  depositors  are  will- 
ing to  leave  funds  In  the  bank,  which 
they  would  otherwise  hoard  in  lockboxes 
or  in  other  places  outside  the  banks 
The  existence  of  this  insurance  means, 
then,  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  money 
supply  at  any  given  time  Is  In  the  form 
of  bank  deposits  and  a  smaller  portion 
Is  in  the  form  of  currency  and  coin  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case  Money  In 
the  form  of  currency  and  coin  makes  no 
profit  for  the  bank,  but  money  In  the 
form  of  deposits  does. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  are  the  In- 
direct subsidy  features  of  the  FDIC  pro- 
gram explained  In  the  last  chapter:  In- 
sufficient premiums,  free  recourse  to  the 
Treasury  for  $3  billion  and  the  general 
protective  umbrella  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's ultimate  backing. 

Why  all  this  direct  Federal  aid  to  the 
private  commercial  banks?  Does  this 
result  from  a  self-assumed  obligation  to 
assure  profits  for  the  bank'  Not  at  all 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  aid  is  to 
assure  the  general  public  good  banking 
services  and  a  good  money  system,  both 
of  which  are  recognized  as  Indispensable 
to  trade  and  commerce  in  a  modern  eco- 
nomic system.  True,  bank  profits  for  the 
bankers  are  necessary  for  a  pood  bank- 
ing system.  But  bank  profits  are  only 
a  means  toward  furthering  the  general 
public  interest. 
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Now  tlie  real  question  arises.  The 
supply  of  money  In  existence  at  any  par- 
ticular time  is  created  in  part  by  the 
Government,  and  In  part  by  the  private 
banks  The  Federal  Reserve  decides — 
vrttiiin  broad  limits  fixed  by  law — what 
portion  of  a  given  money  supply  it  will 
iuself  create,  and  what  portion  it  will  al- 
low the  private  banks  to  create.  How 
tiie  portions  are  divided  is  important — it 
mean.'^  billions  of  dollars.  For  whatever 
money  the  private  banks  create,  they  ob- 
tain interest- bearing  assets.  They  make 
their  profits  from  this  interest  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. The  larger  the  portion  of  the 
money  supply  it  creates,  the  more  Inter- 
est-bearing assets  It  acquires — in  the 
form  of  Government  securities — and  the 
more  Interest  it  collects.  Ultimately,  this 
interest,  over  and  above  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's expenses,  is  returned  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  is  used  to  pay  expenses 
which  the  taxpayer  would  otherwise  have 
to  pay. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  then,  Is  faced 
with  any  number  of  choices  about  how 
to  proceed  in  changing  the  money  supply. 
Indeed,  even  without  changing  the  money 
supply,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  always 
capable  of  altering  the  percentage  of  the 
existing  money  supply  supplied  by  Itself 
and  the  private  banking  system  respec- 
tively, as  the  example  In  chapter  III  il- 
lustrated. In  other  words,  the  Open 
Market  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors are  continually  making  decisions 
about  how  they  wish  the  earnings  asso- 
ciated with  the  manufacture  of  money  to 
be  divided  between  the  Treasury  and  the 
private  banks.  This  Involves  billions  of 
dollars  over  any  reasonable  period  of 
time  The  System's  income  from  Inter- 
est on  Government  bonds  was  $1.1  billion 
in  1963  alone.  And  In  recent  years  the 
System  has,  regrettably,  been  following  a 
policy  which  has  given  away  billions  to 
the  private  banks. 

B    THERE     AN     EXAMPLE     OF     THE     FEDERAL     RE- 
SERVE S     ALLOWING     THE     PRIVATE     BANKS     TO 

CEEATE   ALL   THE   MONET    NEEDED    TO   INCREASE 
THE    MONEY    SUPPLT? 

Yes,  there  are  many  examples.  Here 
is  one.  In  the  esj-ly  part  of  1958  the 
Federal  Reserve  decided  to  allow  the 
private  banks  to  increase  the  money 
supply  by  approximately  $10  billion.  It 
did  this  by  lowering  reserve  require- 
ments The  stated  purpose  at  the  time 
waa  to  make  it  possible  for  the  banks  to 
make  more  loans  to  business,  because  in 
that  period,  business  was  suffering  from 
a  severe  recession.  In  fact,  however, 
the  private  banks  used  all  of  this  new 
money-creating  power  to  acquire  an 
additional  $10  billion  of  Government 
securities.  Their  loans  to  business  and 
consumers  actually  went  down  between 
the  end  of  1957  and  the  end  of  1958, 
when  their  holdings  of  Government 
securities  went  up  by  $10  billion. 

WHT    WAS   THE    $10    BILLION    GIVEAWAT    IN     1»S8 
BAD? 

Because  the  Federal  Reserve  could 
have  itself  created  the  $10  billion  of 
money  by  purchasing  Government  secu- 
rities And  by  redslng  reserve  require- 
inentg  by  the  appropriate  percentages, 
u»re  w  ouid  have  been  no  furtiier  private 
wik-created    Increase    in    the    money 


supply.  Since  this  was  the  only  purpose 
for  which  the  money -creating  powers 
were  used,  the  general  public  would  have 
been  better  off  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
had  created  the  money  and  acquired 
this  amount  of  Goverrunent  securities. 
Since  the  interest  on  Government  secu- 
rities which  the  Federal  Reserve  already 
owns  is  more  than  enough  to  pay  Its 
operating  exjienses,  all  of  the  Interest 
payments  on  the  extra  $10  billion  of 
Government  securities  would  have  gone 
back  into  the  Treasury  Instead  of  into 
bank  profits, 

DID    THE     BANKS     NEDJ    THE     INCREASKD    PBOFTTS 
WHICH      THET       OBTAINED      PSOM      THE     1958 

GIVEAWAY? 

No.  Although  almost  all  other  kinds  of 
business  were  suffering  from  the  reces- 
sion and  several  million  families  were 
suffering  from  luiemployment,  bank 
profits  had  gone  up — not  down.  Under 
the  high  interest  policy  of  the  decade  of 
the  fifties,  bank  profits  jumped  higher 
and  higher  each  year. 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  $10  billion 
giveaway  went  to  only  a  few  very  big 
banks,  who  were  already  enjoying  ex- 
tremely high  profits.  Almost  one-fourth 
of  the  $10  billion  went  to  18  big  banks  In 
New  Yorkjerty  Only  2  percent  of  all 
the  banks  in  the  country  received  about 
Uiree-fourths  of  the  whole  $10  billion. 

ANOTHER    EXAMPLE       THE    BOND    GIVEAWAY     BILL 

The  bond  glveav^ay  bill  was  introduced 
in  Congress  In  1959  to  carry  out  a  plan 
recommended  by  the  American  Bankers 
Association.  Tlie  intention  was  to 
transfer  $16.8  bllUon  of  Government 
securities  from  the  vaults  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  into  the  hands  of  private 
bankers.  The  bill  was  generally  referred 
to  by  the  bankers  as  the  "vault  cash  bill." 
While  the  bill  did  have  something  to  do 
with  vault  cash,  this  was  a  very  minor 
feature,  and  the  term  "vault  cash  bill" 
was  thus  very  misleading. 

WHAT    HAPPENED   TO   THE   BOND   GIVEAWAY   WIT,!.? 

Urged  by  the  Federal  Reserve  as  well 
as  the  ABA,  Congress  passed  the  bill,  giv- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  the  authority  to 
do  practically  everything  the  bankers 
asked,  including  the  $16.8  billion  give- 
away. But  in  passing  the  bill,  several 
Members  of  Congress  In  charge  of  the 
legislation  made  statements  for  the 
record  indicating  that  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve use  this  authority  to  give  away  any 
large    amount    of    Government    bonds. 

HOW    W'AS    THE    BOND    GIVEAWAY    TO    BE    CARRIED 
OUT? 

According  to  the  plan  recommended 
in  a  report  made  by  the  Economic  Policy 
Commission  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, the  Federal  Reserve  was  to  lower 
reserve  requirements  of  the  member 
banks,  and,  simultaneously,  "sell"  vast 
quantities  of  the  Government  securities 
which  it  then  owned.  The  proposed 
process  was  to  be  carried  out  "gradually" 
over  a  period  of  time,  to  be  completed 
by  mid -1962  By  then,  according  to  the 
plan,  the  Federal  Reserve  would  have 
owned  $16.8  billion  less  in  Government 
securities,  and  the  private  banks  would 
own  $16  8  billion  more,  than  would  have 
been  the  case   if  reserve  reqtiirements 


were  left  at  their  already-existing  levels. 
In  other  words,  reserve  requirements  in 
effect  at  the  time  this  plan  was  advanced 
meant  that  as  the  Federal  Reserve  ex- 
panded the  money  supply,,  it  would,  itself, 
create  $1  of  new  money  for  each  $5  of  new- 
money  create  by  the  private  banks. 
The  American  Bankers  Association  plan 
was  one  which  would  allow  the  private 
banks  to  create  about  $12  of  new  money 
for  each  $1  created  by  the  Federal 
Reserve 

The  $16  8  billion  of  Government  secu- 
rities which  were  to  be  given  to  the  pri- 
vate banks  consisted  of  two  parts:  one, 
$9.8  billion  of  Government  securities 
w^hich  the  Federal  Reserve  had  already 
acquired  and  owned  as  of  mid-1956; 
second,  $7  billion  of  Government  secu- 
rities which  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
be  expected  to  £u;qulre.  by  mld-1962,  to 
permit  normal  incresises  in  the  money 
supply,  at  the  old  l-to-5  division  of  the 
money-creating  powers  then  prevailing 

HOW   DID   THY.    BANKERS    EXPLAIN    THE    INTENDED 
EFTECTS    OF    THEIR    PROPOSA:  ' 

Speaking  of  the  $9.8  billion  of  Govern- 
ment securities  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  already  owned,  the  report  of  the 
ABA  Economic  Policy  Commission  said : 

If  the  Oommiselon's  proposals  were  in  ef- 
fect at  the  present  time  •  •  •  required  re- 
serve balances  that  member  banks  must 
maintain  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  would 
be  89  8  billion  lower  (53  percent  lower)  than 
their  actual  current  level.  (ABA's  report, 
P    26.)' 

Of  course,  if  the  required  reserve  bal- 
ances maintained  by  member  banks  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  for  a  given  total  of 
deposits  outstanding  are  to  be  lowered 
by  $9.8  billion,  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
have  to  sell  $9.8  billion  of  Government 
sectunties  to  extinguish  the  now  excess 
reserves.  Otherwise  the  $9.8  billion  in 
unneeded  reserve*  credited  to  the  banks 
would  be  used  to  increase  the  money  sup- 
ply. And.  when  the  Federal  Reserve  sold 
these  securities,  the  bulk  would  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  private  banks. 

Speaking  of  the  additional  $7  billion  of 
bonds  which  the  Federal  Reserve  could 
be  expected  to  acquire  by  mid -1962,  if 
the  bankers'  plan  were  not  put  Into  ef- 
fect, the  ABA  report  said: 

Looking  ahead,  it  is  clear  that  the  needs 
of  the  public  for  corrency  and  bank  depos- 
its will  Increase  with  the  growth  of  the 
American  economy  To  me«t  these  needs,  it 
win  be  necessary  to  expand  the  reserve  base 
of  tlie  banking  system  either  by  creating 
more  reserves  through  open-market  opera- 
tions or  by  reducing  reserve  requirements. 

•  • '      "■  \    •  *  * 

To  be  more  speclflc.  If  pa*t  relatlonihlf)* 
between  production,  currency,  and  deposit* 
are  approximated  m  the  future,  then  over 
the  next  5  years  demand  depoeits  will  in- 
crease by  something  like  $20  billion,  time 
deposits  by  about  $12  billion,  and  currency 
In  circulation  by  more  than  $8  bUlion.  If 
such  an  expansion  were  to  be  met  without 
reducing  reserve  requirements.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  banks  with  about  $7 
billion  of  additional  reserve  balances  by 
means  of  open-market  purchases  of  Govern- 
ment securities  by  the  Reaerve  banks 

It  would  be  far  better  to  provide  for  thla 
growth  by  lowering  the  reserve  requirements 
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of   member    banka   over    the   coming    years. 
(ABA'S  report,  pp.  12  aiid  14.)' 

WHr  DID  THE  BANKEKS  WANT  TO  TAKE  $16.8 
BILLION  or  GOVERNMENT  SECURmBS  OUT  OF 
TUX   VAULTS  or   THE    f-EOERAL   RESERVE? 

The  report  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  has  this  to  say : 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  agreement 
/  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Iwnks  should  work 
'.  toward  a  reduction  of  their  enormous  hold- 
liiga  of  Oovertuiient  obligations.  At  the 
present  time  the  Reserve  banks  hold  about 
J'24  bllUoq  of  Governments,  an  amount  far 
In  excess  of  their  needs  either  for  earnings 
or  for  credit  control." 

But  who  was  in  "considerable  agree- 
ment"? And  why  was  It  "far  better"  to 
lower  reserve  requirements?  And  by 
what  measure  are  the  Reserve's  holding 
of  Government  bonds  "enormous"? 

The  bankei-s  were  undoubtedly  In  con- 
siderable agreement  with  each  other 
about  all  these  matters.  Why  not? 
They  were  proposing  to  fleece  the  other 
taxpayers  out  of  SI 6.8  billion  of  their 
property. 

WHAT   DID   THE   BANKERS    SAY    ABOCT   THE    ErFECT 
or   THEIR    PLAN    ON   THE   TAXPAYERS? 

The  ABA  report  had  this  to  say : 

It  is  true  that  the  Government  would  lose 
a  small  amount  of  revenue,  since  about  90 
percent  of  the  Reserve  banks'  annual  earn- 
ings after  dividends  are  now  being  volun- 
tarily paid  over  to  the  Treasury.  However. 
the  Reserve  banks  were  never  intended  to  be 
a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  and 
policy  regarding  the  level  of  required  reserves 
should  certainly  not  be  determined  on  the 
ba.8ls  of  the  effect  on  Federal  Reaerve  pay- 
ments to  the  Treasury  '° 

In  other  words,  the  bankers  considered 
that  several  hundred  million  dollars  per 
yeer  In  Interest  payments  on  this  enor- 
mous Government  debt  Is  only  a  "small 
amount  of  revenue"  for  the  Govern- 
ment— tliough  obviously  an  enormous  In- 
crease In  profits  for  the  banks. 

WHAT  DID  THK  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ALTHORTTIES  DO 
TO  PROTECT  THE  PUBLIC  PROPERTY  AGAINST 
THE    PROPOSED    RAID    BY    THE    BANKERS? 

One  might  think  that  public  officials 
charged  with  the  protection  of  public 
property  in  their  custody  would  have 
iocked  their  vaults  and  hollered  for  help 
when  they  received  this  report  from  the 
bankers,  proposing  a  gigantic  raid  on  the 
Federal  Reserve's  vaults.  Instead,  how- 
ever, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  endorsed  the  bank- 
ers' plan  with  slight  modifications,  and 
urged  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  plan  The  top  officials  of 
other  Federal  banking  agencies.  Includ- 
ing the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  also 
endorsed  the  plan  and  urged  Congress  to 
approve  it, 

WERE  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  OFFICIALS  AWARE  OT 
WHAT  THE  BANKERS'    PLAN   WOULD  DO? 

Yes.  The  stafT  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  made  a  report  on  the  bill  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  urged  Congress  to 
pass,  and  the  Board  of  Governors  sub- 
mitted this  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking  and   Currency  of   the  Senate 
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and  Xhe  House.  This  report  declared 
that  ihe  bill  would  "improve  the  earning 
position  of  banks  and  aid  them  in  build- 
ing up  their  capital  positions" — Member 
Bank  Reserve  Requirements,  hearings, 
April  7,  8,  9.  1959.  page  28. 

This  report  explained  further  that : 
To  the  extent  necessary  to  avoid  undue 
credit  expansion,  reserves  released  by  any  re- 
duction in  requirements  couJd  be  absorbed 
by  Federal  Reserve  sales  of  securities  la  the 
market.  Thiji  would  in  effect  shift  eanung 
ass-tn  from  Federal  Heserve  banks  to  mem- 
ber banks.  The  present  System  portfolio  is 
adequate  to  permit  a  substantial  reduction 
and  still  leave  enough  to  provide  sufficient 
earnings  to  cover  necessary  expenses  as  well 
as  for  ciurent  purposes  of  policy.  [Em- 
phasis added.) 

In  the  italicized  sentence  the  Federal 
Reserve  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  would 
give  the  bonds  to  the  member  banks. 

WAS  THE  BOND  GIVEAWAY  BILL  PASSED  INTO  LAW? 

Yes.  but  only  after  the  House  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  and  Chairman  Martin  dis- 
claimed any  intention  that  the  authority 
being  conferred  would  be  used  to  give 
away  or  otherwise  transfer  any  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  holdings  of  Govern- 
ment securities.  The  House  conferees' 
report  of  the  House  stated : 

•  •  •  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  or  cause  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  to  reduce  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System's  holdings  of  Government 
securities. 

This  statement  of  legislative  intent  Is 
directly  opposed  to  the  original  purpose 
of  the  bill,  as  conceived  by  the  ABA. 

DOES     THE    LAW     AS     IT    PASSED     GIVE    AWAY     ANY 
OOVHINMKNT    SXCTTRnTBS? 

Yes.  The  Federal  Reserve  now  per- 
mits private  banks  to  use  $2.6  billion  of 
vault  cash  as  reserves.  This  is  the  same 
as  lowering  required  reserves  by  this 
amount  and  letting  the  banks  create 
money  which  they  may  use  to  buy  bonds 
If  they  desire.  On  the  basis  of  the  vault 
cash  banks  create  about  $15  billion  of 
new  deposits  and  may  buy  Government 
securities  If  they  desire.  The  expansion 
of  the  money  supply  that  occurred  from 
mld-1960  to  date — mid-1964 — was  partly 
fueled  by  the  use  of  vault  cash  as  re- 
serves and  partly  by  Federal  Reserve 
purchases  of  Government  securities.  If 
the  law  had  not  been  passed  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  have  had  to  purchase  still 
additional  securities  to  have  increa.sed 
the  money  supply  by  the  amount  it  did. 

IS    IT   DESIRABLE   TO    GIVE    $15    BILLION    OF    BONDS 
TO    PRIVATE    HANKS? 

No  They  already  receive  almost  $2 
billion  a  year  in  interest  from  the  Gov- 
ernment; a  $15  bilhon  giveaway  would 
increase  these  receipts  by  over  a  half 
billion  more.  During  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, reserve  requirements  were 
reduced  nine  times  and  the  banks  prof- 
ited greatly.  Reserve  requirements 
should  now  be  raised,  and  more  bonds 
should  go  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  not  the 
private  banks. 

DO    PRIVATE    BANKS   PStFORM    A    SHiVICE   FOR    THE 
GOVERNMENT  IN  BUYING  COVERNMBlrT  BONDS? 

No.  because  they  create  money,  which, 
in  the  last  analysis.  Is  an  obligation  of  the 
Government  to  buy  Government  bonds, 
issued  on  the  Government's  credit. 
Then  Is  no  risk  Involved.    When  private 


banks  lend  to  private  firms  or  Individ- 
uals, they  do  perform  a  service  because 
they  are  lending  on  the  credit  of  an  in- 
dividual or  fii-m.  And  they  are  allocat- 
ing credit  where  it  is  most  needed  to 
nourish  the  private  economy. 

COULD    THE    FEDERAL    RESERVE    REDUCE   ITS   HOLD- 
INGS   OF    COVERNMFNT    SECVRrTIES? 

Yes.  The  Federal  Reserve  now  owns 
about  $33  billion  in  Government  secu- 
rities, but  Federal  Reserve  officials  have 
testified  that  they  could  get  along  on 
substantially  fewer  bonds  than  they  now 
have.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  $15 
billion  of  securities  would  be  sufficient. 

HOW    SHOULD    THE    FEDKRAI.    RESERVE   REDUCE   ITS 
HOLDINGS? 

Fifteen  billion  dollars  of  Government 
.securities  should  be  transferred  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  the  Treasury'.  This 
debt  should  then  be  canceled.  This 
would  reduce  the  public  debt  by  $15  bil- 
lion and  reduce  annual  interest  on  the 
public  debt  by  over  a  half-blllion  dollars. 

CHAPTER    IX      WHAT    IS     MONETARY     POLICY? 

Throughout  the  preceding  chapters, 
the  phrase  "tight — or  easy— money 
policy"  was  used  liberally.  Most  people 
understand  the  phrase — in  broad  terms; 
but  monetary  policy  is  too  Important  to 
be  left  to  "broad  terms."  For  it  deals 
with  the  operating  Instructions  of  the 
managers  of  our  monetary  plant.  Mone- 
tary policy  is  what  fits  the  money  in- 
dustry into  the  structure  of  the  economy. 

But  in  specific  terms,  "monetary 
policy"  has  many  definitions.  Some- 
times, although  rarely  in  this  book,  it 
means  the  pattern  the  Government  uses 
to  erect  a  money  system,  and  particu- 
larly the  goals  the  Government  has  in 
mind  as  it  monitors  the  moneymaking 
machinery.  This  is  why  monetary  econ- 
omists occasionally  speak  cf  "passive" 
or  "active"  monetary  poUcy. 

A  government  pursues  a  passive  mone- 
tary policy  by  constructing  a  system 
which  does  not  provide  for  any  day-to- 
day or  year-to-year  decisions  about  in- 
fluencing the  volume  or  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic activity  by  monetary  managers 
The  money  supply  Is  not  manipulated  to 
reach  a  specified  economic  target  This 
does  not  mean  that  interest  rates  do  not 
move  up  or  do'wn  In  response  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  demand  for  credit.  They  do. 
But  the  monetary  managers  pursuing  a 
passive  monetary  policy  do  not  cause 
these  moves  or  modulate  them  by  any 
deliberate  action  on  their  part. 

What  rules  guide  the  monetary  system 
in  providing  the  money  supply  In  this 
case?  Broadly  speaking,  they  are  auto- 
matic, akin  to  the  rules  a  thermostat 
follows  in  controlling  a  room'.s  tempera- 
ture. For  example,  the  system  can  be 
told  to  increase  the  money  supply  by, 
say,  3  percent  a  year — the  actual  figure 
to  be  decided  upon  after  considering  the 
long-term  growth  rate  of  the  economy 
and  the  associated  monetary  needs. 
Other,  more  complicated  rules  can  be 
devised. 

An  active  monetary  policy  is,  obvi- 
ously, the  opposite.  The  Government 
grants  the  monetary  agency  both  the 
power  and  the  liberty  to  influence  the 
eooncHny.  through  deliberate  and  rather 
constant    adjustments    of    the    money 
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supply  valve.  With  an  active  monetary 
policy,  the  prevailing  level  of  interest 
r&ies  at  any  time  results  from  a  con- 
saous  choice  by  the  central  bank. 

The  United  States  has  followed  an 
jot.ve  monetary  policy  for  years — with 
icUvity  reaching  a  peak  alter  1953.  par- 
■ac'Jlarly  during  President  Eisenhowers 
administration.  Indeed,  the  economic 
.deoloyy  of  that  administration  generally 
repudiated  the  use  of  any  mechanism  but 
uie  monetary  for  steering  the  economy. 
Almost  exclusively,  monetary  policy  was 
rebed  on  to  prevent  inflation,  regulate 
business  activity,  and  promote  oliier  de- 
srable  ends.  Despite  its  ideological  pre- 
cepts, however,  the  Eisenhower  admims- 
.ration  was  compelled  because  of  the 
•.:2ht  money  policies  and  their  restrictive 
effect  on  the  economy,  to  go  into  budget- 
ary deficits  in  order  to  prevent  an  eco- 
r.omic  lailspin.  Since  1960,  active  mon- 
etary policy  has  been  used,  but  less  ex- 
:r:sively. 

Whatever  the  degree  of  activity,  an 
ictive  monetary  policy,  in  the  U.S.  case, 
>ads  the  Federal  Resei-ve  to  reduce  the 
aoney  supply  during  certain  periods — or 
'.0  refuse  to  allow  it  to  expand — In  order 
'.0  bring  pressure  on  interest  rates.  In 
jther  periods,  it  does  the  opposite.  In 
general,  the  Federal  Reserve  tries  to  re- 
ixmn  the  economy  when  it  operates  at 
high  levels  and  to  stimulate  business 
Then  reces.sion  grips.  Or.  to  be  precise. 
■..*ie  Federal  Reserve  attempts  to  antici- 
Dsie  an  economic  upturn  or  downturn 
ad  react  accordingly. 

Active"  and  "imssive"  describe  the 
overall  type  of  monetary  policy.  More 
romrnon  are  the  terms  "tight  money 
policy"  and  "easy  money  policy."  And 
•a-iese  terms,  clearly,  are  the  interesting 
ones  once  a  government  has  opted  for  an 
sctive  central  bank.  "Tight  money" — as 
i  reminder — refers  to  a  policy  of  restrict- 
ag  the  money  supply  In  order  to  de- 
crease the  availability  and  raise  the  price 
0.' money.    "Easy  money"  is  the  opposite. 

One  further  general  point,  touched  on 
J  chapter  I,  is  worth  repeating.  Active 
monetary  policy  only  offers  the  choice 
t  easier  or  tighter  money.  But  the  ef- 
fects of  monetary  policy  are  so  wide- 
^■p^ead  that  the  same  policy  can  be  and 
:s  used  for  different  purposes  at  different 
■•mes  with  the  fallout  drifting  where  it 
^11  For  example,  the  Federal  Reserve 
turned  toward  tighter  monetarv-  policy 
during  the  consumer  buying  upsurge  of 
1955  with  tlie  express  purpose  of  cooling 
^nsumer  demand  for  autos  and  other 
durables.  The  valve  was  turned  tighter 
;n  the  spring  and  summer  of  1957  to  re- 
train business  investment  in  new  pro- 
ductive capacity  which,  the  money  man- 
agers feared,  was  outstripping  .sluggish 
■snsumer  demand.  The  result  was  a  re- 
<^ion  which  lasted  from  July  1957  to 
Aiigust  1958.  Again  In  late  1959  and 
early  I960  a  tight  money  policy  was  pur- 
sued and  interest  rates  rose.  Again  the 
^^stilt  was  a  recession.  This  one  began 
•■'>  May  I960  and  lasted  until  February 
1961.  Finally  interest  rates  began  climb- 
l^ln  late  1961  and  continued  their  rise 
jO early  1962.  Yet  consumer  demand  has 
•IT  from  strained  productive  capacity 
auring  this  period,  and  the  low  rate  of 
"^isiness  investment  was   an  object  of 


national  concern.  The  new  reason  for 
the  tighter  monetary  policy?  The  flow 
of  dollars  into  foreign  deposits  and  se- 
curities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  steady 
rise  in  interest  rates  that  began  in  1961, 
has  stabilized  In  recent  months,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  the  money  sup- 
ply was  increased  beginning  in  late 
1962 — an  increase  which  may  have  been 
a  "happy  accident." 

Enough  was  said  in  chapter  I  to  indi- 
cate how  a  change  in  Lhe  money  supply 
influences  business  activity.  Here,  again, 
there  are  some  general  observations  to 
be  made  about  the  stock  of  money  and 
the  economy. 

First,  since  our  economy  is  growing 
and  dynamic,  economists  almost  unani- 
mously agree  that  over  the  long  haul 
the  stock  of  money  will  have  to  grow  — 
probably  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the 
economy — if  economic  growth  is  not  to 
be  stunted.  Failure  to  provide  the  money 
will  spawn  an  era  marked  by  deep  reces- 
sions, abortive  recoveries,  low  investment, 
high  interest  rates  and  chronic  unem- 
ployment. This  long-term  need  for  ade- 
quate growth  in  the  money  stock  is 
the  first  commandment  for  monetarj' 
policy — active  or  passive. 

Second,  the  effects  of  an  easy  money 
policy  are  not  necessarily  the  exact  op- 
posite of  those  of  a  tight  money  policy. 
As  ecnnomists  put  it.  monetary  policy  Is 
not  "symmetrical  '  in  its  effect.  Tight 
money.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see,  can  chill 
practically  any  boom.  By  making  money 
tight  enough  investment  can  always  be 
choked  off.  But  easy  money  will  not  al- 
ways kindle  a  burnt-out  economy,  as  the 
1930's  criielly  Illustrated.  There  has 
been  some  controversy  among  economists 
about  this  point  in  recent  years.  Still 
the  generally  accepted  view  is  that  an 
economy  In  a  full-fledged  depression 
such  as  that  of  the  early  thirties  will  not 
resix)nd  vigorously  to  cheap  and  plentiful 
money — note  the  qualification:  full- 
depression;  a  recession  Is  another  mat- 
ter, 

The  Federal  Reserve  authorities,  who 
by  and  large  agree  with  this  view,  some- 
times use  tJie  analogy  of  the  string.  The 
Federal  Reserve  can  pull  on  the  purse 
strings  but  it  cannot  push  them.  Why 
can't  it  push  on  the  string?  First, 
money  may  be  generally  available  and 
cheap,  but  borrowers  must  be  willing  to 
borrower  for  Investment  and  banks  must 
be  willing  to  lend  to  those  particular  bor- 
rowers who  apply  for  loans.  But,  dur- 
ing a  depression,  the  prospects  for  busi- 
ness are  so  dismal  and  the  weight  of 
productive  capacity  so  enormous  that 
business  firms  are  unwilling  to  borrow 
for  equipment  or  Inventory  despite  rock- 
bottom  interest  rates.  At  tlie  same  time, 
banks  are  reluctant  to  lend  to  man>-  of 
the  would-be  borrowers.  With  business 
after  business  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, everyone  is  a  poor  credit  risk. 
And  the  banks  must,  of  course,  consider 
their  own  survival. 

After  these  generalizations,  the  ques- 
tion can  be  asked,  "What  type  of  mone- 
tary policy  has  marked  the  Federal  Re- 
.serves  actions  over  the  years?"  Though 
it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  anyone  un- 
der 40.  active  monetarj'  policies  have  not 
always  been  with  us. 


Indeed,  just  when  monetarj'  policies 
became  active  and  where  the  Federal 
Reserve  obtained  Its  legal  authority  to 
engage  in  active  monetarj-  policies,  is 
anything  but  clear. 

Certainly  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  was  passed  in  1913  there  wsis  no 
thought,  either  in  or  out  of  Congress, 
that  the  countrj''s  monetarj'  policy  would 
be  anjiliing  but  passive.  The  main 
monetary  problem  the  country  had  en- 
countered was  the  periodic  shortages  of 
money.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
was  established  largely  to  eliminate 
money  shortat^es  Tlie  theory  of  the 
Federal  legislation  was  that  the  ideal 
system  would  bring  prompt,  orderly,  and 
automatic  increases  in  the  money  supplj* 
in  proportion  to  the  need  of  trade  and 
commerce.  The  economic  activity  of  the 
country  was  not  to  be  limited  by  the 
money  supply;  inste.ad  the  volume  of 
economic  activity  was  to  determine  the 
money  supply.  A  member  bank  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  which  lent  all  of  Its 
available  funds  and  then  needed  addi- 
tional funds  to  meet  the  credit  require- 
ments of  trade  and  industry  could  au- 
tomatically obtain  the  additional  funds 
from  the  nearest  Federal  Reserve  bank 
by  posting  eligible  paper. 

But  by  1920,  however,  officials  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  were  taking  at  least  oc- 
casional steps  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
money  and  credit  in  order  to  encourage 
general  economic  contraction  and  the 
reduction  in  prices  which  these  officials 
thought  desirable.  At  the  time,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  had  no  formal  machinery 
for  reducing  the  money  supply  In  1920, 
therefore,  they  simply  called  the  class  A 
directors — themselves  bankers — of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  a  meeting 
where  they  agreed  that  the  Nation's  im- 
portant banks  should  be  persuaded 
to  call  in  outstanding  loans  and  refuse 
to  make  new  loans,  thus  producing  a 
coimtrywide  contraction  of  credit.  This 
"voluntary"  or  conspiratorial  contrac- 
tion of  credit  greatly  aggravated  if  it  did 
not  initiate  the  1920-21  depression. 

The  largest  volume  of  credit  extended 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  the  banking 
system,  before  World  War  11,  was  reached 
In  1920.  Thereafter,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  began  to  limit  the  amount  of  credit 
they  extended  to  the  banking  system. 
Full  active  monetary  policies,  of  the  tjTJe 
we  know  today,  were  not  then  In  evidence. 
Rather,  from  the  recovery  of  the  depres- 
sion in  1921  through  1926,  the  Federal 
Reserve  permitted  a  general  expansion 
of  the  money  supply,  though  with  in- 
terest rates  somewhat  high  by  present 
standards.  Then,  in  1927.  1928,  and 
1929,  a  policy  of  restraint  was  followed, 
resulting  in  virtually  no  change  in  the 
money  supply  between  August  1927  and 
August  1929.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the 
so-called  credit  excess  which  fed  the  wild 
speculations  in  the  stock  market  in  the 
late  twenties  was  not  an  excess  of  credit 
relative  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  econ- 
omy. It  was  an  excess  because  this  credit 
was  fed  into  the  economy  by  way  of  loans 
to  brokers,  dealers  In  securities  and  the 
banking  system,  resulting,  when  the 
speculative  bubble  burst.  In  the  start  of  a 
credit  squeeze.  The  credit  squeeze  was 
followed  by  sotne  extraordinary  actions 
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on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  In  the 
early  thirties  which  resulted  in  the  un- 
believable— a  one-third  decrease  in  the 
money  supply  during  the  collapse  ot 
1929-33. 

Then  the  final  turn  In  active  versus 
passive  monetary  policy  came  with  the 
Banking  Act  of  1935  which  gave  final 
form  to  the  Open  Market  Committee. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Issued  after  passage  of 
the  1935  act  proclaimed  that  this  act 
placed  "responsibility  for  national  mone- 
tary and  credit  policies  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  on  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee." 

In  truth,  the  1935  act  makes  no  men- 
tion of  "monetary  policy,"  "monetary 
powers,"  or  "monetary  controls."  Nor 
does  It  contain  any  provision  suggesting  a 
change  in  the  monetary  policy  that  un- 
derlay the  original  Federal  Reserve  Act 
of  1913. 

In  short,  after  passage  of  the  1935  act, 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  of  that 
day  simply  claimed  responsibility  for 
"monetary  policies" — without  explaining 
what  they  thought  'monetary  policies" 
meant.  * 

In  the  period  between  rwissage  of  the 
1935  act  and  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II.  an  active  monetary  policy  was.  on 
occasion,  in  evidence — in  the  sense  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  took  certain  dellt>er- 
ate  actions  to  counteract  or  offset  other 
events  of  the  day  The  best  illustration 
of  this  invloves  a  legislative  action  with 
which  the  writer  was  personally  con- 
cerned. It  has  to  do  with  the  so-called 
soldiers'  bonus.    Let  me  explain. 

During  World  War  I  there  was  a  great 
Increase  in  wages  and,  of  course,  many 
"war  millionaires"  were  made.  Those 
who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces,  how- 
ever, continued  to  receive  a  low  rate  of 
pay.  appropriate  to,  if  anything,  the  1915 
wage  scale.  Specifically,  soldiers  In  the 
trenches  in  France  were  paid  $1  per  day. 
In  a  fit  of  conscience  following  the  war, 
Congress  decided  to  adjust  the  pay  of 
the  World  War  I  veterans,  retroactively. 
Instead  of  giving  the  soldiers  their  over- 
due pay  in  cash,  however,  the  Congress 
provided  for  It  in  what  was  called  a  de- 
layed compensation  certificate.  These 
certificates  were  to  be  paid  off  in  cash 
when  the  veterans  reached  a  certain  age. 
Now,  during  the  great  depression,  many 
of  these  same  veterans  were,  of  course, 
standing  in  breadlines,  selling  apples  on 
street  comers,  and  otherwise  suffering 
the  fate  of  others  in  the  great  army  of 
the  unemployed.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
under  these  circumstances,  the  compen- 
sation certificates  .should  be  paid  in  cash, 
without  delay,  not  at  whatever  time  the 
veterans  reached  the  age  specified  in  the 
certificates.  Further,  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  release  of  such  a  large  amount 
of  ca&h  by  the  Government  would  be 
generally  beneficial,  providing — or  re- 
leasing— added  purchasing  power  over 
the  whole  country  and  thus  helping  to 
bring  about  economic  recovery. 

After  a  prolonged  controversy,  which 
involving  several  Presidential  vetoes,  this 
proposaJ  was  finally  successfully  enacted 
in  1936.  The  delayed  compensation  cer- 
tificates were  paid  in  August  of  1936,  put- 
ting several  billion  dollars'  purchasing 


power  Into  the  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
farms  of  the  country. 

To  add  a  personal  note,  it  was  my  ex- 
perience with  this  legislation  wluch  made 
me  aware  of  money  and  banking  matters 
and  caused  me  to  begin  seeking  an  edu- 
cation on  the  subject,  both  from  the 
monetary  authorities  in  the  Government 
and  the  written  works  on  the  subject. 
Even  so,  I  was  for  several  years  puzzled  as 
to  why  the  release  of  these  .several  bil- 
lion dollars  of  purchasing  power  did  not 
cause  any  big  splash  in  the  economic 
pond  as  I  had  expected,  but  indeed 
seemed  to  have  no  efTect  on  the  economy. 
In  time,  I  learned  that  in  June  of  1936, 
the  Federal  Reserve  raised  reserve  re- 
quirements of  the  member  bank.s.  \n  an- 
ticipation of  the  "inflationary"  effects  of 
the  soldiers'  "bonus"  and,  in  fact,  re- 
duced the  money  supply  of  the  country 
by  almost  the  exact  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments which  the  veterans  received.  The 
Federal  Reserve  prevented  "Infiation," 
to  its  way  of  thinking,  but  it  proceeded 
to  hobble  the  economy  which  had  17  per- 
cent of  its  workers  already  unemployed — 
and  subsequently  plunged  the  economy 
into  the  deadening  relapse  of  1937-38. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  suggest  that 
because  of  the  1936  episode  the  Federal 
Reserve  simply  followed  a  tight  money 
policy  between  1935  and  the  beginning 
of  economic  recovery  in  late  1939  Ac- 
tually, throughout  this  period,  except  for 
the  1937  blunder,  member  banks  had 
large  amounts  of  excess  reserves — that  is, 
reserves  which  they  did  not  utilize  to 
create  deposits.  In  fact,  this  became  the 
classic  example  of  the  limits  to  an  easy 
money  policy  during  a  depression — "the 
push  on  a  string"  analogy  mentioned 
earlier. 

On  the  other  hand,  interest  rates  were 
maintained  at  a  substantially  higher 
level  during  this  peri  3d  than  during  tlie 
World  War  II  years. 

During  World  War  II.  the  Government 
followed  a  variety  of  credit  policies.  One 
policy — a  new  departure — was  direct  re- 
striction of  consumer  credit.  This  was 
provided  by  the  so-called  regulation  W 
which  prescribed  minimum  downpay- 
ments  and  maximum  terms  of  payment 
on  consumer  purchases  of  automobiles 
and  other  consumers  durables.  At  other 
times,  the  Federal  Reserve  issued  other 
regulations,  imposing  selective  credit 
controls  under  wartime  authorities  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  policy  of 
this  period  was  to  provide  whatever 
amounts  of  money  and  credit  were 
needed  by  the  economy,  which  was  turn- 
ing out  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
weapons  and  other  supplies  needed  to 
fight  the  war  and  meet  essential  civilian 
needs  at  home.  In  this  period,  and  in- 
deed during  the  postwar  years — up  until 
March  of  1951 — the  Federal  Reserve 
maintained  a  market  yield  on  Govern- 
ment bonds  at  less  than  2»2  percent. 
And  all  other  interest  rates  were  kept 
correspondingly  low.  For  example, 
through  a  good  part  of  this  period,  the 
market  rate  on  91 -day  Treasury  bills  was 
maintained  below  one-half  of  1  percent. 

World  War  II  taught  us  many  lessons. 
One  was  that  our  country  need  never 
again  suffer  from  a  prolonged  depression 


like  that  of  the  1930's.  A  conclusion  al- 
most unantmiously  reached  was  that  if 
we  could  have  full  employment  and  have 
our  economy  produce  the  gigantic  quan- 
tities of  goods  for  the  destructive  proces- 
ses of  war,  then  we  could  likewise,  in 
peacetime,  maintain  full  emploj-ment 
and  produce  enough  goods  to  eliminate 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  discEise  in  this 
country. 

The  great  depression  had  been  brought 
on.  not  by  bad  manasjement  in  the  pri- 
vate economy,  but  by  the  failure  of  Gov- 
ernment to  manage  its  affairs  correctly, 
and  most  particularly  the  failure  of  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize  and  assume  its  role 
in  the  economy.  If  there  were  the  right 
utilization  and  coordination  of  its  re- 
sources and  policies  by  the  Government, 
then,  no  one  then  doubted  the  private 
enterprise  economy  could  and  would  pro- 
vide full  employment,  maximum  pro- 
duction, and  maximum  purchasing 
power. 

This  lesson  which  we  learned  from 
World  War  II,  or  at  least  thought  we 
had  learned,  was  much  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Most  of  us  were  then  highly  re- 
solved that  never  again  would  we  per- 
mit any  Government  neglect  or  failure 
to  deprive  us  of  the  benefits  of  our  great 
potential  for  economic  well-being.  This 
high  resolve  was  set  down,  furthermore. 
as  declared  national  policy,  In  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946:  Henceforth  it 
would  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment "to  coordinate  and  utilize  all  its 
plans,  fimctlons,  and  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining,  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote free  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
general  welfare,  conditions  under  which 
there  will  be  afforded  useful  employment 
oppoitunities.  including  self-employ- 
ment, for  those  able,  willing,  and  seek- 
ing to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power." 

Let  us  note  that  this  declaration  of 
policy  does  not  say  that  Government 
shall  replace  free  comE)ctltive  enterprise 
It  says  that  the  Government  will  coor- 
dinate and  utilize  Its  plans,  functions, 
and  resources  In  a  manner  to  foster  and 
promote  free  competitive  enterprise,  and 
in  this  way  maintain  maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power. 
When  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  was 
being  debated  and  enacted  Into  law,  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Reserve  had  then 
been  closely  coordinated  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  Government  for  a  period 
of  some  7  years.  I  happen  to  have  been 
the  House  author  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946,  and  I  appeared  as  a  witness  be- 
fore the  committees  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  handling  the  legislation. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  I  heard,  both 
In  Congress  and  in  the  general  public 
arena,  every  question  and  every  point  of 
view  which  was  then  expressed  concern- 
ing this  legislation.  I  think  that  I  have 
some  basis  for  saying  that  when  the  act 
was  passed,  there  was  then  no  question 
in  anybody's  mind  but  that  monetary 
policies  would  continue  to  be  coordinated 
with  the  other  policies  and  resources  of 
Government.  And  so  they  were,  until 
shortly    before    the    famous   Treasurr- 
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Pederal  Reserve  "accord"  of  March  4. 
1951. 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  language  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Nation 
na  at  war  in  Korea  in  the  fall  of  1950, 
top  ofiBclals  of  the  Federal  Reserve  began 
a  revolt  against  the  policies  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
As  we  have  already  noted,  the  Federal 
Reserve  had  held  all  interest  rates  at 
relatively  low  levels  from  late  1939  on. 
The  rate  on  long-term  Government 
bonds  had  been  set  at  a  maximum  of 
24  percent,  and  actual  interest  yields 
throughout  the  period  had  been  some- 
what below  2'/<!  percent.  The  rate  on 
91 -day  Treasury  bills  had  been  held  at 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  until  mld- 
1947,  after  which  they  fluctuated  aroimd 
1  percent.  Low  rates  on  both  short-  and 
long-term  Government  securities  meant, 
of  course,  low  rates  on  bank  loans  to 
business  and  other  borrowers. 

In  mid-August  of  1950,  however,  the 
Federal  Reserve  raised  the  discount  rate 
and  short-term  Treasury  bills  jumped 
toward  1'2  percent,  although  there  were 
requests  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  President  for  the  System 
to  continue  a  low-rate  policy.  It  wtis 
later  revealed  by  testimony  of  some  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  officials  to  committees 
of  Congress  that  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee had  held  a  meeting  on  August  18 
and  decided  not  only  to  raise  the  dis- 
count rate,  but  to  "go  their  own  way"  on 
the  Government  longer  term  bond  rate 
as  well,  despite  what  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  head 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
might  do. 

The  disagreements  between  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  Treasury,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  the  Federal  Reserve's 
cooperation,  were  known  to  the  public 
only  In  a  general  way  at  the  time.  The 
exact  events  were  not  made  known  until 
early  1952  when  a  Subcommittee  on 
Monetary  Policy  and  Management  of  the 
Public  Debt — a  subcommittee  of  wlilch 
the  writer  was  chairman — ^made  a 
lengthy  investigation  and  called  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  other 
officials  to  testify. 

According  to  the  record,  the  main 
events  were  as  follows: 

Disagreements  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  In  the  late  fall 
and  winter  of  1950  had  several  unsetUing 
effects  in  the  Goverrunent  securities  mar- 
set.  Indeed,  they  had  resulted  In  "fail- 
ure" of  several  Treasury  Issues  of  new 
securities  made  in  an  effort  to  finsmce 
the  Korean  war.  In  view  of  these  con- 
ditions, the  President  of  the  United 
istates  called  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
uie  Treasury  to  the  White  House  in  early 
January  1951.  and  asked  the  Federal 
««erve  to  continue  holding  the  then 
^ung  rate  on  Oovemment  bonds. 
,"fj>fflclal,  according  to  later  testimony 
oj  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  gave 
»»irances  that  this  would  be  done. 

PoUowing  the  meeting,  the  Secretary 
w  me  Treasury  made  a  speech,  on  Jan- 
""7  18.  announcing  the  policy  whicb 
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had  been  agreed  upon.  This  speech 
strengthened  the  Goverrunent  securities 
market,  but  several  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  promptly  made  public  state- 
ments disagreeing  with  the  policy.  Fur- 
ther, on  January  29.  the  Open  Market 
Committee  reduced  Its  buying  of  long- 
term  bonds,  thus  raising  the  interest  rate 
somewhat. 

As  a  result  of  these  events,  the  Presi- 
dent called  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  the  entire  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  to  meet  with  him  on  Jan- 
uary 31  to  clarify  the  situation. 

The  results  of  the  meeting  were  again 
announced  to  the  press  and  the  Gtovem- 
ment  securities  market  settled  down  once 
more. 

Then  there  began  a  series  of  meetings 
between  the  Federal  Reserve.  Tretisury 
officials,  and  the  chairman  of  several 
committees  of  Congress  who  were,  It 
seemed,  anxious  to  give  support  to  the 
Federal  Reserve's  position  iii  this  squab- 
ble. Following  these  meetings,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Informed  the  Treasury,  notwithstanding 
the  a.ssurances  given  at  the  January  31 
meeting  with  the  President,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  was  no  longer  willing  to 
maintain  the  existing  situation  In  the 
Government  securities  market. 

After  this  development,  the  President 
asked  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treas- 
ury to  designate  oflQclals  from  the  two 
agencies  to  try  to  work  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  agencies.  On 
February  26.  1951,  the  President  also 
appointed  a  four-man  committee  made 
up  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  asking  this  Committee  to  study 
ways  and  means  of  providing  restraints 
on  private  credit  expansion,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  stability  in  the  Gov- 
ernment securities  market.  At  this 
meeting  the  President  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  would  maintain 
existing  interest  rates  until  this  Commit- 
tee had  repwrted.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  the  Director  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization, expressed  a  belief  that  the 
Committee  could  make  its  report  in  about 
10  days;  that  Is,  March  8. 

Before  10  days  passed,  however,  the 
officials  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  who  had  been  given  the  task  of 
trying  to  work  out  differences  reached  an 
"accord."  This  so-called  accord  was 
signed  and  given  to  the  press  on  March  3, 
for  public  release  on  the  following  dav, 
March  4, 1951. 

The  names  of  the  cast  in  this  drama 
may  be  of  Interest.  Mr.  Truman  was. 
of  course.  President.  Up  until  January  of 
1951,  Mr.  Marriner  Eccles  was  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and,  by  reason  of  this 
position,  also  Chairman  of  the  Open 
Market  Committee.  Mr.  Eccles'  term  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
expired  on  January  31,  and  President 
Truman  refused  to  appoint  him  to  a  new 
term  as  Chairman  because  of  his  dis- 
agreement with  the  policy  Mr.  Eccles  was 
urging,  and  most  particularly  with  Mr. 
Eccles'  part  in  raising  short-term  rates 


during  the  previous  6  months.  Instead, 
Mr.  Truman  appointed  as  Chairman  an- 
other member  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
Mr.  "niomas  B.  McCabe.  Mr.  McCabe, 
incidentally,  was  one  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Board. 

Here  It  shoiild  be  remembered  the  term 
of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
is  14  years.  Once  appointed  to  member- 
ship on  the  Board,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  a  man  cannot  be  removed  bj-  the 
President  except  in  the  case  of  misbe- 
havior. The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  is  chosen,  of  course,  from 
among  the  seven  members  of  the  Board. 
The  President  designates  a  Chairman, 
and  the  member's  term  as  Chairman  is  4 
years.  Thus  at  the  expiration  of  4  j-ears. 
the  President  may  refuse  to  reappoint  a 
member  as  Chairman,  although  that 
member  may,  if  he  chooees,  contlniie  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  14-year  term. 

Mr.  John  Snyder  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Snyder  was  in  the  hospi- 
tal during  February  and  early  March, 
with  a  serious  eye  operation,  and  did  not 
participate  In  the  meetings  with  the  con- 
gressional committee  chairmen  or  in  the 
signing  of  the  accord.  Mr.  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin  was  then  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurj-  and  acted  in  Mr. 
Snyder's  place  in  these  matters. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  accord, 
Mr.  McCabe  resigned  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board:  President  Truman 
promptly  appointed  Mr.  Martin  to  the 
Board  and  designated  him  as  Chairman. 
Since  the  signing  of  the  so-called 
accord,  in  March  of  1951,  this  event  has 
been  widely  interpreted  as  an  under- 
standing, reached  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  Federal  Reserve,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  would  henceforth  be  "inde- 
pendent." It  would  no  longer  "peg" 
Goverrunent  bond  prices.  It  would  raise 
or  lower  Interest  rates  as  it  might  see  fit, 
as  a  means  of  tr>-ing  to  prevent  inflation 
or  deflation. 

These  are  understandings  which  have 
been  grafted  onto  the  accord  over  the 
years.  Certainly,  no  such  understand - 
iiags  were  universal  at  the  time  the 
accord  was  signed.  Indeed,  at  that  time 
the  President  and  the  Secretar>'  of  the 
Treasui-y.  at  lesist,  appeared  to  have 
thought  that  the  accord  signified  a  set- 
tlement fairly  close  to  the  position  the 
Treasury  held,  rather  than  an  agreement 
that  henceforth  the  coimtry  would  have 
a  freewheeling  Federal  Reserve  which 
would  spend  the  next  10  years  sending 
interest  rates  into  orbit. 

Indeed,  in  the  first  month  following 
the  slgTilng  of  the  accord,  the  long-term 
rate  on  Government  bonds  rose  imper- 
ceptibly. And.  in  fact,  by  December  1952. 
just  prior  to  a  change  of  administration, 
the  long-term  rate  still  had  not  been 
raised  above  2^'a  percent.  It  was  2.47 
percent  in  March  1951. 

For  years  now,  both  Federal  Reserve 
oflldals  and  others,  have  created  the  Im- 
pression that  money  and  credit  ran  wild 
In  the  preaccord  years.  The  postwar  pol- 
icies of  the  President  and  the  TYeasury,  It 
is  claimed,  were  totally  misguided  and,  if 
continued,  would  have  led  to  an  Inflation- 
ary disaster.  Just  how  bad  were  those 
policies? 
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For  background  purposes.  It  sbould 
be  remembered  that,  until  the  accord, 
the  Federal  Reserve  stood  ready  to  pre- 
vent the  rate  on  Oovemment  loQC-term 
securities  from  rising  above  2^  percent. 
This  meant  that  If  the  private  banking 
system  wished  to  raise  reserves,  it  could 
start  selling  Oovemment  bonds.  As  the 
price  of  bonds  dropped,  raising  the  mar- 
ket rate  of  Interest  on  these  securities, 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  eventually 
begin  buying  bonds  and  creating  the  de- 
sired reserves  which  would  then  allow  the 
banks  to  expand  the  money  supply.  Of 
course,  the  System  could  always  raise  the 
reserve  requirement  behind  the  old 
money  supply,  canceling  out  the  money- 
creating  power  of  the  new  reserves. 

Professor  Emeritus  Alvin  Hansen  of 
Harvard  University,  one  of  the  most  In- 
fluential American  economists  of  the  past 
36  years,  supported  the  accord  In  princi- 
ple. Yet  he  wrote  in  1957,  referring  to 
the  Board  of  Oovemors"  views  presented 
at  hearings  held  by  a  subcommittee  at 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report,  December  6  and  7.  1954: 

The  reader  gets  a  picture  of  a  flood  of  sales 
to  the  Federal  Heserve  and  a  rapidly  mount- 
ing money  supply  •  •  *.  The  result,  we  are 
told,  was  a  "spiral  of  costs  and  prices."  And 
again :  "This  Inflationary  process  was  stopped 
early  In  1951  when  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Conunittee  discontinued  pegging  the  prices 
of  V3.  Oovemment  securities."  ["Pegging 
the  price"  refers  to  the  RaMrve*!  p\ircbaslng 
of  Oovemment  securities  to  prevent  the  mar- 
ket rate  of  Interest  on  them  exceeding  a>4 
percent.)  "  FlnaUy,  the  following:  "The  facta 
are  •  •  •  the  coxintry  suffered  a  serious  In- 
flation until  the  Federal  Op>en  Market  Com- 
mittee abandoned  the  pegs." 

Now.  the  facts  are,  however,  quite  other- 
wise than  here  stated  *  *  *.  Federal  Roaerve 
holdings  (of  Government  securities)  were 
$5.1  billion  less  in  June  1950.  than  December 
IMS  •  •  •.  The  money  supply  did  not  In- 
crease. Currency  plus  demand  deposits  stood 
at  tllO.2  billion  In  June  1950.  and  at  SllO 
billion  In  December  1946.  We  did  not  have 
continuous  inflation  in  the  preaccord  pwrlod. 
Wholesale  prices  in  June  1950,  atood  at  the 
same  level  as  In  September  1947,  a  period  of 
nearly  3  years.  Loans  and  Investments  of 
commercial  banks  remained  stationary  from 
1946  to  1948  but  rose  moderately  before 
Korea  •  •  *.  Money  and  bank  credit  were 
not  running  wild  *   •   •. 

It  would  be  dlfllcult  to  And  statements 
more  misleading  than  those  cited  above 
*  *  *.  The  reader  is  lead  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  continued  spiral  of  rising  ccwts 
and  prices  all  through  this  period.  Nor  Is  the 
reader  Informed  that  the  price  spurt  follow- 
ing Korea  was  ttopped  a  month  before  the 
accord  (Italic  mine) — the  weekly  index  reach- 
ing the  peak  figure  on  February  19.  1961." 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  P^- 
eral  Reserve  people  were  quite  siu'e  that 
they  could  do  a  better  Job  of  running  the 
country  than  the  President,  and  with 
only  slight  Increases  In  Interest  rates. 

In  the  early  part  of  1952,  a  subcom- 
mittee appointed  by  Senator  O'idAhoaey, 
then  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  made  a  complete  Investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  the  so-called 
accord,  the  events  leading  to  It,  and  the 
conflicting  views  on  monetary  theories 
which  were  then  being  urged.    This  sub- 


noommenta  wltbin  brackets  are  th«  au- 
thor's and  not  Profeaaor  Hansen's. 

"Hansen.  Alvin,  "The  American  Economy." 
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committee,  of  which  I  was  privileged  to 
be  chairman,  not  only  conducted  hear- 
ings at  which  principal  Oovemment  wit- 
nesses and  leading  economists  were 
heard;  we  also  surveyed  Government  wit- 
nesses and  economists  by  questionnaire, 
in  advance,  allowing  plenty  of  time  for 
answers.  All  of  these  expert  views  were 
published  in  compendiums  and  hearings 
under  the  title  "Monetary  Policy  and  the 
Management  of  the  Public  Debt."  I  be- 
lieve there  was  no  doubt  at  that  time  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  contending  for 
only  very  slight  increases  in  interest  rates. 
Indeed,  I  believe  I  correctly  summarized 
the  Issue,  as  it  was  then  drawn,  in  the 
foreword  to  part  I  of  the  volume  of  re- 
plies to  questions  which  the  subcommit- 
tee had  posed,  as  follows : 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  recently 
sought  to  lessen  the  availability  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  credit  by  making  bank  reserves 
more  oostly  and  more  difficult  to  ob'«ln.  It 
sought  to  do  this  by  raising  the  rediscount 
rate  and  conducting  Its  open-market  opera- 
tions In  a  manner  bringing  about  a  small 
rise  In  short-term  Intereet  rates  on  Govern- 
ment securities.  It  is  contended  that  frac- 
tional interest  rate  changes  Increase  banks' 
needs  for  liquidity  because  of  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  additional  reserves  will  be  avail- 
able, and  at  what  cost.  At  the  same  time 
the  market  price  of  assets  on  hand  Is  re- 
duced and  their  sale  thus  made  less  attrac- 
tive to  the  commercial  banks.  The  objective 
Is  to  force  commercial  banks  to  restrain 
credit  expansion  by  rationing  limited  credit 
among  potential  borrowers.  The  Treasury 
meanwhUe  is  attempting  to  follow  a  debt- 
management  policy  aimed  at  maintaining 
stable  and  low  Interest  rates  on  Government 
securities,  m  the  belief  that  a  fractional  In- 
crease in  Interest  rates  has  no  noticeable 
effect  on  the  volume  of  credit  and  hence  on 
Inflation  generally. 

Monetary  economists  disagree  as  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  wisdom  of  attempts  to 
dampen  Inflationary  pressures  by  general 
credit  control  measures.  Evidence  based 
upon  our  own  stafT's  study  of  the  recent  at- 
tempts in  that  direction  has  not  been  con- 
clusive. The  fact  Is  that  bank  loans  have 
continued  to  increase:  what  the  Increase 
nUght  have  been  without  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System's  efforts  cannot  be  said. 

If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  increases 
In  Interest  rates  resulting  in  a  rise  In  the 
service  charges  on  the  public  debt  have  a 
measiuTible  effect  In  reducing  the  volume  of 
credit  and  in  fact  are  responsible  for  holding 
down  prices,  including  the  prices  of  goods 
and  services  purchased  by  the  Oovemment, 
do  not  interfere  with  needed  economic  ex- 
pansion, and  do  not  unnecessarily  increase 
the  amount  of  cost  of  carrying  the  national 
debt,  such  facts  would  be  arguments  for  al- 
lowing Government  obligations  to  find  their 
level  in  the  open  market  ("Monetary  Policy 
and  the  Management  of  the  Public  Debt." 
S.  Doc.  123,  pt  I.  sad  Cong.,  ad  seas.,  pp. 
ix,   X). 

At  the  end  of  1951,  then,  the  Federal 
Reserve  had  both  self -proclaimed  inde- 
pendence, as  a  result  of  the  accord,  and 
an  operational  policy  which  aimed  at 
maximum  credit  effects  through  mini- 
mum changes  in  interest  rates.  It  then 
added  another  string  to  its  bow — the 
"bUla  only"  poUcy. 

During  the  hearings  held  by  the  8ub- 
commltee  on  General  Credit  Control  and 
Debt  Management  in  early  1952.  at  which 
Federal  Reserve  officials  appeared,  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Committee  enthusi- 
astlcally  offered  the  notion  that  the  Oov- 
emment bond  market  should  be  "free." 


Since  the  FMeral  Reserve  operates  under 
congressional  powers  and  is  considered 
to  be  an  arm  of  Congress,  its  offlclals  an, 
to  some  extent,  amenable  to  suggestinis 
from  prominent  Members  of  Congren, 
particularly  If  these  siiggesdons  happen 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  thinldng  of  the 
financial  community. 

In  any  event,  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee appointed  an  ad  hoc  committee, 
composed  of  certain  of  its  own  members! 
to  study  the  Committee's  general  credit 
policy.  Further,  the  ad  hoc  committee 
was  asked  to  comment  on  changes  in  the 
content  or  method  of  the  then  established 
policy.  The  committee  made  a  report  in 
November  1952,  containing  its  recom- 
mendations, the  most  famous  of  which 
became  known  as  the  bills-only  policy. 
Although  this  policy  was  only  revealed  to 
Congress  and  the  public  in  1954,  it  had 
by  then  become  an  established  practice  of 
the  Open  Market  Committee,  and  was  to 
continue  as  almost  sacred  ritual  for  the 
next  8  years. 

The  bills -only  pwllcy  declared  that 
henceforth  the  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, when  trading  in  the  so-called  open 
market,  would  confine  its  activity  to  very 
short-term  Oovemment  securities,  pref- 
erably 91 -day  Treasury  bill.';.  Buying  or 
selling  Treasury  bills  in  the  opwn  market 
means,  of  course,  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve adds  to  or  subtracts  from  bank  re- 
serves. Just  Eis  would  be  the  case  If  It 
bought  Government  securities  of  any 
other  maturity.  In  other  words,  the 
Open  Market  Conunittee  intended  to  ease 
or  tighten  credit  as  it  saw  fit.  as  before, 
but  its  actions  were  to  have  a  direct  effect 
only  on  short-term  Interest  rates. 

Long-term  rates  would  almost  Inevi- 
tably be  affected,  but  only  In  an  Indi- 
rect way,  and  after  an  Indefinite  time- 
lag.  This  was  to  be  the  so-called  free 
market  in  long-term  Oovemment  securi- 
ties. No  longer  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  give  any  support  to  the  Treasuiy 
Henceforth  when  the  Treasury  Issued 
bonds  or  medium-term  securities.  It  wa« 
to  dump  these  issues  on  the  market  and 
watch  the  natxural  consequences — first  a 
drop  in  bond  prices,  then  a  gradual  re- 
covery as  the  market  absorbed  the  bonds. 
Any  private  rigging  or  manipulations  of 
the  market  were  to  go  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  Federal  Reserve  as  were 
any  speculative  booms  or  panics  short  of 
a  "disorderly"  market.  The  bills-only 
policy  had  only  one  reservation:  The 
Federal  Reserve  would  buy  long-term 
bonds  in  the  event  that  the  Open  Market 
Committee  made  a  findings  that  the 
market  was  disorderly. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  suggest  that 
there  were  no  good  arguments  In  sup- 
port of  the  bills-only  policy.  On  the 
contrary,  some  very  astute  and  well-in- 
tentioned people  worked  out  good  theo- 
retical arguments  for  the  policy.  These 
argiunents  had  validity,  however,  only 
if  the  Federal  Reserve  was  to  be  neither 
a  part  of  Government  nor  a  performer  of 
any  of  the  functions  of  Oovemment- 
other  than  to  issue  the  money  in  some 
automatic  way. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  had  played  to 
role  simply  of  adding  to  the  money  sup- 
ply at  some  constant  rate,  leaving  It  W 
to  the  rest  of  the  Government  to  hsn<He 
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the  problem  of  general  regulation,  coim- 
teractlng  the  business  cycle,  and  so  on. 
the  bills-only  policy  might  possibly  have 
been  appropriate.  But  the  Federal  Re- 
lerve  did  iu)t  adopt  such  a  role.  It  as- 
sumed more — not  less — responsibility  for 
economic  regulation,  particularly  after 
President  Eisenhower  took  office  in  1953. 

Indeed,  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
as  mentioned  earlier,  ushered  in  a  new 
era  for  monetary  policy.  The  adminis- 
tration announced  at  the  outset  that  It 
would  rely  on  monetary  policy  exclusive- 
ly for  its  economic  regulation  and  would 
respect  the  complete  Independence  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  carry  out  these  pol- 
icies as  It  saw  fit.  The  more  direct  ar- 
rangements which  had  been  adopted 
during  the  Korean  war  for  restrain- 
ing inflationary  forces  were  promptly 
dropped.  The  Government's  fiscal  pol- 
icy—lUs  tax  and  expenditure  policy — was 
to  be  aimed  simply  at  balancing  the 
budget,  or  at  least  talking  about  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  rather  than  counteract- 
ing Inflationary  and  deflationary  forces. 

But  the  new  era  found  the  Federal 
Reserve  moving  light-years  away  from 
Its  original  Idea  that  imperceptible  in- 
creases in  interest  rates  were  the  sure- 
fire antidotes  for  the  country's  economic 
Ills.  As  the  years  went  on,  continued 
doses  of  higher  Interest  were  doled  out 
and  not  In  small  capsules  either.  The 
result  of  the  first  small  Increases  in  rat.es 
left  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  un- 
satisfied. They  obviously  concluded,  not 
that  they  had  tried  the  wrong  medicine, 
but  that  they  had  not  used  enough  of  It. 

While  the  Federal  Reserve  has  grown 
increasingly  active  In  economic  regula- 
tion over  the  past  decade,  It  has  also 
been  aiming  Its  fire  to  an  increasing  ex- 
tent at  specific  targets,  as  compared  to 
the  economy  in  general.  This  Is  In  sharp 
contrast  to  its  theories  of  a  decade  ago, 
when  It  felt  that  a  shot  of  credit  restraint 
aimed  at  the  economy  in  general  would 
produce  such  universal  results  that 
nothing  more  would  be  needed.  Its 
specific  targets,  furthermore,  have  been 
for  the  most  part  those  which  could  be 
Wt  only  by  changes  in  long-term  Interest 
rales,  not  by  changes  In  short-term  rates. 
In  other  words,  while  the  specific  eco- 
nomic effects  the  Federal  Reserve  wanted 
to  bring  about  could,  by  its  own  reckon- 
ing, be  brought  about  only  by  changing 
long-term  rates,  it  has  nevertheless  clung 
to  the  "bills  only"  policy  by  which  It  was 
»ble  to  change  long-term  rates  only  in 
the  most  ineffective  and  unrehable  way 
Imaginable.  To  put  the  matter  another 
»ay.  the  "bills  only"  policy  tied  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  hands  as  to  changing  the 
long-term  rate  with  any  precision,  and  at 
the  time  when  it  thought  this  rate  should 
''•changed. 

For  example,  In  the  first  11  months  of 
i»o7.  the  object  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
monetary  poUcy  was  to  dampen  what  It 
wnsidered  to  be  an  "Investment  boom." 
iTiese  officials  hindered  by  'bills  only" 
proceeded  to  make  credit  tighter 
"iroughout  the  whole  economy.  Con- 
•onier  interest  rates  rose.  Thousands  of 
^&U  firms  were  bankrupted,  being  un- 
••«  to  obtain  the  credit  necessary  to 
«n7  Inventories.  Yet  all  that  the  Fed- 
«»1  Reserve  claimed  it  wanted  to  do  was 


slow  down  the  building  of  new  plants. 
Well,  the  investment  boom,  which  was 
ahready  staggering  by  early  1957,  did 
crumple — ^wlth  an  assist  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  And  the  economy  slid  into 
the  stagnant  bog,  from  which  it  has  only 
recently  emerged. 

In  the  early  iiart  of  1958,  the  object  of 
monetary  policy  was  to  stimulate  more 
investment.  This  meant  getting  the 
long-term  rate  down.  Still  clinging  to 
the  "bills  only"  policy,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve gave  the  commercial  banks  re- 
I>eated  Injections  of  reserves.  In  con- 
sequence, short-term  interest  rates 
promptly  came  down,  but  long-term  rates 
stayed  up.  In  fact,  long- term  rates  de- 
clined so  slowly  and  bond  prices  rose  so 
gently  that  there  developed  a  great  spec- 
ulative binge  in  the  Goveriunent  bond 
market.  Elevator  boys,  used  car  dealers, 
and  professional  bond  brokers  were  all 
borrowing  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
plentiful  suppUes  of  short-term  funds  to 
purchase  Government  bonds.  They 
thought  the  Federal  Reserve  would  not 
rest  until  it  had  driven  bond  prices  up — 
and,  thus,  market  yields  down. 

Actually,  by  the  time  the  easy-money 
policy  of  the  first  half  of  1958  began  to 
exert  a  substantial  effect  on  long-term 
rates,  the  Federal  Reserve  people 
thought,  that  economic  conditions  had 
changed  and  called  for  a  turnabout  in 
credit  policy.  The  brakes  were  put  on. 
In  mid- 1958,  speculators  realized  Gov- 
ernment bond  prices  were  headed  down, 
and  the  big  debacle  in  the  Government 
bond  market  resulted.  Billions  of  high- 
riding  dollars  were  lost  In  that  Infamous 
affair. 

As  we  have  said,  the  "bills  only"  policy 
permitted  the  Federal  Reserve  to  come 
into  the  long-term  market,  on  occ^ion, 
when  it  found  the  market  to  be  "dis- 
orderly." In  mid -1958,  the  Government 
bond  market  became  "disorderly  " — It 
seems  to  me  extremely  disorderly — and 
the  Open  Market  Committee  finally 
stepped  in  and  lent  some  support. 

Even  after  these  experiences,  however, 
when  the  Open  Market  Committee  met 
in  the  early  spring  of  1959  to  consider  a 
policy  for  the  year,  it  readopted  the  same 
old  tried-and-found-wantlng  "bills  only" 
policy.  There  was  one  dissenting  vote. 
Mr.  Hayes,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  dissented,  as  he 
had  done  the  previous  year. 

Only  In  February  of  1961  did  the  Open 
Market  Committee  finally  abandon  its 
"bUls  only"  policy.  This  was  after  re- 
peated urgings  frcwn  Congress  and  the 
newly  elected  President  Kennedy.  Then, 
too,  new  circumstances  had  arisen. 

In  early  1961,  the  United  States  was 
in  an  unenviable  position.  The  country 
was  both  in  a  recession  and  suffering 
from  a  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
deepened  by  a  fiow  of  dollars  going 
abroad,  seeking  short-term  Investment  at 
the  higher  oversea  interest  rates.  The 
recession  called  for  prompt  reduction  in 
the  level  of  Interest  rates,  to  be  achieved 
imder  "bills  only" — by  first  driving  down 
the  short-term  rate.  But  If  the  System 
energetically  lowered  short-term  rates. 
It  would  simultaneously  open  the  fiood- 
gates  wider  to  the  dollar  flow  abrocui. 

One  sensible  solution  was  to  abandon 
"bills    only."    After    all,    business    and 


State  aiid  local  government  borrowing 
for  new  equipment  and  new  construction 
is  at  long-term  rates.  The  same  Is  true 
for  home  mortgage  borrowing.  If  the 
long-term  rate — quite  high  by  postwar 
standards,  especially  for  a  recession  pe- 
riod— could  be  brought  down  directly, 
without  much  effect  on  the  short-teim 
rate,  most  of  the  effect  of  easier  money 
would  he  achieved.  And  with  a  stable, 
short-term  rate,  the  payments  deflclt 
would  not  t>€  intensified 

The  dogma  of  "bills  only"  was  finally 
refuted  by  the  logic  of  hard  fact,  and 
long-term  Government  bonds  were  par- 
chased  by  tlie  Federal  Reserve.  Since 
then  the  System  has  not  hesitated  to 
enter  the  long-term  market  when  the 
situation  warranted. 

The  demise  of  "bills  only"  can  be 
taken  as  the  end  of  an  era.  For  the  new 
administration  of  Presidents  Kermedy 
and  Johnson  lifted  the  monopoly  of  the 
economic  control  center  held  by  mone- 
tary policy.  It  had  become  painfully 
clear  that  the  monetary-  policy  carried 
out  by  the  Fed  was  not  sufficiently  ex- 
pansionist to  keep  the  country  moving 
at  a  rate  justified  by  the  increase  in  the 
working  force  and  industrial  capacity. 
The  two  Presidents,  with  Congress  vot- 
ing the  needed  mesisures  when  neces- 
sary, began  to  apply  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic leverage  the  Grovemment  pos- 
sesses as  it  taxes  and  spends. 

The  prime  example,  of  course.  Is  the 
$11  billion  tax  cut  of  1964  aimed  directly 
at  spurring  economic  growth.  There  are 
others.  The  Treasury  drafted  a  more 
favorable  depreciation  schedule  for  busi- 
ness. In  effect  increasing  the  after -tax 
return  from  capital  goods  Investment. 
The  Congress  voted  an  investment  "tax 
credit"  doing  more  of  the  same.  These 
two  fiscal  measures  of  1962,  It  Is  widely 
agreed,  gave  a  strong  push  to  the  sharp 
gain  In  business  investment  during  1963. 
Then  there  is  the  most  enlightening — 
because  the  most  Ingenious — measure  of 
all,  the  "Interest  equalization  tax."  The 
very  word  "interest"  spells  monetary  jxjl- 
Icy,  but  the  tax  is  a  fiscal  measure:  a 
substitute  for  an  otherwise  disastrous 
monetary  move.  Briefly,  the  United 
States,  already  coping  with  a  large  for- 
eign payments  deficit  in  1963.  was  being 
overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  foreign  long- 
term  borrowing  of  dollars.  Every  extra 
dollar  loaned  to  an  oversea  borrower 
would  Increaise  the  payments  deficit. 
What  was  to  be  done?  The  traditional 
monetary  policy  answer  was:  raise  long- 
term  Interest  rates.  This  would  make 
all  borrowing — foreign  and  domestic — 
more  expensive.  And  at  some  rate,  the 
flood  could  be  stemmed. 

Of  course,  anyone  concerned  about 
high  unemployment  and  the  waste  of 
imused  resources  could  not  walk  the 
monetary  route,  given  the  less  than  fully 
employed  economy  of  1963.  Instead  the 
admlni.stration  proposed  to  place  a  tax 
on  long-term  Investment  in  foreign  se- 
curities, with  some  exceptions.  And  this 
alternative  to  higher  Interest  rates, 
though  not  law  at  the  time  of  writing, 
has  cut  foreign  borrowing  sharply.  The 
economy  consequently  has  not  had  to 
lose  one  extra  dollar  of  investment  or  in- 
come, thanlcs  to  this  fiscal  Initiative. 
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Has  the  new  look  affected  monetary 
policy?  Not  at  all.  L>eaiiing  heavily  on 
the  balance -of -pajmientji  deficit,  and 
warning  ominously  about  Inflation  once 
again,  the  Federal  Reserve  still  kept  long- 
term  Oovernment  Interest  rates  at  a 
higher  level  during  the  1960-61  recession 
than  their  peak  during  the  1955-57 
boom — despite  the  end  of  "biUa  only." 
As  the  recovery  proceeded  interest  rates 
were  kept  fairly  stable — and  relatively 
high — until  the  last  half  of  1963  when  the 


long-term  rate  was  permitted  to  climb. 
By  1964.  It  was  close  to  its  postwar  high — 
4.37  percent.  Why  the  need  for  a  higher 
restraining  rate,  especially  since  it  di- 
rectly contradicted  administration  pol- 
icy? Judging  from  the  public  state- 
ments of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Qovemors.  inflation — even  though  the 
central  bank's  seismograph  alone  regis- 
tered rumbles  from  this  volcano. 

Thirteen  years  have  now  passed  since 
the  accord  and  the  liberation  of  the  Fed- 


eral Reaerve.  What  have  been  the  re- 
sults? The  major  result  ia  shockingly 
obvious.  Interest  rates  have  cliiebed 
steadily,  with  slight  Interruptions,  dur- 
ing the  entire  poetaccord  period— see 
table  3.  The  period  has  been  marked, 
then,  by  a  continual  shift  of  income  to 
the  banks,  other  major  financial  Institu- 
tions, and  individuals  with  significant  In- 
terest Income.  The  rest  of  the  country 
provided  this  Income. 


Table  .3. —  YieltU  on  long-term  Government  bond*,  by  months,  1919  to  present 

[Percent  per  annum] 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

.4uKUSt 

Sentera- 

October 

Novem- 

1*T 

Deoem- 
tier 

Year 

1919 

4.  A3 
4.93 

5.23 
4.45 

4.32 
4  30 
3.96 
3.77 
3.61 
3.18 
8.62 
3.43 
3  20 
4.26 
3.22 
3.50 
2.88 
2.80 
2.47 
2.65 
2.47 
2.30 
1.99 
2.48 
2.46 
2.49 
2.44 
■2.21 
2.21 
2.46 
■2.43 
2L20 
2.39 
2.74 
•2.80 
2.68 
2.68 
2.88 
3.34 
3.24 
3.91 
137 
3.89 
4.08 
3.89 
4.15 

4.70 
5.06 
5,28 
4  150 
4  33 
4  28 
3  96 
3.71 
3  48 
3  19 
3.62 
3  41 
3  30 
4.11 
3  31 
3.32 
2  79 

In 

2.46 
■2.64 
2.44 
2.32 
2.10 
2.  4« 
2.46 
■2.49 
2.38 
2.12 
•>  21 
2^46 
■2.39 
2.24 
2.40 
i71 
2.83 
2.62 
2.78 
2.85 
3.22 
3.28 
3.92 
4.22 
3.81 
4.09 
3.92 
4.  14 

4.78 
5  09 
.V  27 
4  41 
4  38 
4.28 
3.96 
3.71 
3.37 
3.17 
3  74 
3  29 
3.27 
3  92 
3  42 
3.20 
2.77 
2.71 
2.60 
■2.64 
2.34 
2.25 
2.01 
2.4fl 
2.48 
■2.48 
2.40 
2.09 
2.19 
2.44 
■2.38 
2.27 
•2.47 
2.70 
2.89 
2.53 
2.  7H 
■J.  98 
3.26 
3.25 
3.92 
4.08 
3.78 
4.01 
3.98 
4.18 

4.72 
5  28 
5  24 
4  28 
4  39 
4.23 
3  93 
3  70 
3.35 
3.20 
3.64 
3.37 
3.  26 
3.88 
3.42 
3.11 
2.74 
■2.68 
Z80 
2.62 
2.30 
i25 
1.96 
2.44 
2.48 
2.48 
2.39 
2.08 
■2.19 
2,44 
138 
2.30 
■2.56 
2.64 
2.97 
2  48 
2.82 
3.07 
3.32 
3.12 
4.01 
4.18 
3.80 
3.89 
3.97 

4.67 
5  58 
5.  25 
4.26 
4  37 
4.15 
3.87 
3.67 
3  31 
3  24 
3  64 
3.31 
3.16 
3.76 
3.30 
3.02 
2.72 
•2.66 
2.76 
151 
2.17 
■2.38 
1.92 
2,  4.'i 
■2.46 
2.49 
2.39 
2.19 
2.19 
2.42 
2.38 
2.31 
2.63 
2.57 
S.  11 
■2.54 
2.81 
2.97 
3.40 
3.14 
4.08 
4.16 
3.73 
3.88 
3.97 

4  69 
6.54 
5.27 
4  24 
4.34 
3.98 
3  79 
3  67 
3  34 
3  29 
3.69 
3.25 
3.13 
3.76 
3.21 
2.98 
2.72 
2.66 
2.76 
2.52 
2.13 
2.39 
1.91 
2.43 
2.45 
2,49 
2.35 
2.16 
2.23 
2.41 
2.38 
2.38 
2.65 
2.61 
3.13 
Z55 
2.82 
■2.93 
3.68 
3. '20 
4.09 
^98 
3.88 
3.90 
4.00 

4  73 
5.67 
,V26 
4  14 
4.34 
3.94 
3  79 
3  68 
3.36 
3.42 
3  64 
3. '26 
3.15 
3.58 
3.20 
•2.92 
2.69 
2.65 
2.72 
2.52 
2.16 
2.28 
1.90 
2.46 
2.46 
2.49 
2.34 
■2.18 
2.25 
2.44 
2.27 
2.34 
2.63 
2.61 
3.02 
2.47 
2.91 
3.00 
3.60 
3.36 
4.11 
3.  Sf) 
3.90 
4.02 
4.01 


4.78 

5.67 
5.22 
4.12 
4.35 
3  91 
3.85 
3.70 
3.32 
3.48 
3  n 
3.26 
3.18 
3  45 
3  .^l 
3.03 
2.78 
2.61 
2.72 
i51 
2.21 
2.25 
1.94 
2.47 
2.46 
2.48 
2.36 
2.23 
■2.24 
2.46 
2.24 
2.33 
2.67 
Z70 
3.02 
2.48 
2.96 
3.17 
3.63 
3.90 
4.10 
3.79 
4.00 
3.98 
3.99 

4.73 
5.43 
S  12 
4.19 
4.36 
3.92 
3.85 
3.70 
3.30 
3  46 
3  70 
3.24 
3.25 
3.42 
3.19 
3. -20 
2.85 
2.60 
2.77 
2.58 
2.65 
2.18 
1.94 
2.46 
2.48 
2.47 
ZS7 
2.28 
2.24 
148 
2.22 
2.36 
2.56 
2.71 
2.98 
2.52 
2.92 
3.21 
3.66 
8.75 
4.26 
3.84 
1.02 
3.94 
4.04 

171 
5.08 
4  83 
4.30 
4.40 
3  87 
3  82 
3.68 
3  29 
3  47 
3  61 
3.21 
3  63 
3.43 
3.22 
,3.10 
Z85 
2.62 
2.76 
148 
160 
110 
1.88 
145 
148 
148 
135 
128 
127 
146 
122 
138 
191 
2.74 
•2.83 
154 
187 
a '20 
3.73 
S.76 
4.11 
3.91 
3.98 
3. 89 
4.07 

4.81 
5.21 
4  64 
4.33 
4  37 
3  90 
3.7V 
3.62 
3.23 
3  38 
3.35 
3.19 
3.63 
3.45 
3.46 
3.07 
183 
153 
171 
150 
146 
1.97 
1.85 
147 

It 
133 

125 
139 
144 

120 
138 
166 
2.71 
186 
1,S7 
189 
3.30 
3.57 
3.70 
4.12 
3.93 
3.98 
3.87 
4.11 

4.90 

5  40 
4  47 
4.  .TJ 
4.3,^ 
3.96 
.V80 
3.56 
3.17 
3  4.'. 
3  36 
3.22 
3  93 
3.35 
3  53 
.-(,  01 
1S3 
151 
167 
149 
136 
1.89 
1.96 
•2  49 
149 
148 
133 
124 
139 
144 
119 
239 
170 
•2.75 
•2.79 
2.  W 
2.91 
3,40 
3  3<) 
3.80 
4. -27 
3.88 
4.06 
3.87 
4.14 

4  7J 

5  32 
J  09 

1920 - 

1921 

19S 

1923  ....     „...     ... 

4  if, 
4  06 

3  m 

1924 „ 

19'25  ... 

1939 

3  ^ 

19'27 

334 
3  3.1 

1928.... 

1929 , 

3  >(l 

1U30 „ 

1931 

3  2S 
3  34 

1932 -. 

3  6JI 

1933 _ 

1934 

3.31 
3  12 

1935 

2.7S 

1936 

18S8         

2.65 

2» 
2M 

1^39 

136 

IMO     .  : 

121 

IMl     .. 

1  W 

1842     .....     ».- 

2. 46 

1943 - 

2  47 

1944 - 

14S 

1945         

2.J7 

1946  -• 

lis 

1947  

12! 

1948   

144 

1940                       .   .    ..__„... .. 

■2.J1 

i95iiin"""~ii""~~!i."!.' 

1962 - 

1963 

257 
IK 
2.M 

1964... 

■i5« 

1965 

IH 

19ifl 

1« 

1957    .       ....... 

14: 

1958           

3.43 

1959 . -.. 

4.06 

1960 „ 

1961 — - 

402 
3.K1 

1964                                              ...... 

3.M 

400 

1              "" 

1 f" '1 
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Note.— Ixiiijs-tcrm  Oovcnimont  vtcMs  from  .Tftiiimr\  1919  through  Ort.  14,  I(ft!6, 
afE  unwfightM  averages  of  vlt'Mii  ofall  oiiUstaniling  partially  tax-e.xi'iniil  <iaveni]iipnl 
iKJiiris,  due  or  callable  after's  vears,  ami  those  (roiu  Oct,  1,\  W.'.-i.  throueh  npcpnitx-r 
1941  ot  >il!  sui-h  bondi  ■hie  or  callable  after  12  years  .Xvt'rapw  for  the  2  sets  of  \Hn\i\s 
were  Ulentlcal  from  Oct.  15,  W25.  through  Jul>  \>>.  19'2».  Heglunlng  .laimarv  IM.: 
through  Mar.  31.  196^2,  yields  are  b!is«>d  on  taxable  bonds  neither  due  nor  callable  for 


The  continued  rl.se  In  Interest  rates, 
with  Its  accomppnylng  costs,  could  per- 
haps be  defended  as  necessary  if  the 
economy  had  worked  close  to  the  limit 
of  its  resources  most  of  these  past  13 
years,  or  had  exhibited  a  recurrent  tend- 
ency to  sharp,  steep  price  increases.  But 
this  wEis  not  tiie  case.  True,  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  resource  criterion  was 
met  during  1951-53,  and  possibly  the 
price  criterion  during  1956-57 — see  table 
4.  But  after  1957,  as  the  mounting  un- 
employment percentage  and  the  trend- 
less  wholesale  price  Index  show,  neither 
criterion  for  anoiher  shot  of  high  interest 
was  fulfilled.  The  irony  of  the  situation 
Is  that  long-term  Interest  rates  remained 
close  to  the  old  2V2-percent  ceiling  dur- 
ing oxost  of  the  first  period — favorable  to 
high  Interest — end  started  their  steep 
climb  only  in  late  1965. 


Tabue  4. — Unemployment  and  industrial 
wholesale  prices,  1949-63 

Year 

Unemployroent 

as  percent  ot 

dviUan  labor 

force  ' 

Industrial 

wholesale 

price  iQdex 

(1957-69-100)  » 

1949 

L9 
SiS 
8.1 

a.1 

3.« 
8.6 
4.4 
4.S 
<.S 

as 

B.8 
K.« 

C? 

8i6 
ft.7 

80  0 

1950 

82  9 

1W51 

91  6 

19.^  

89  4 

1953  

90  1 

19.V4 

90  4 

1955 

gri  4 

195rt 

96  S 

1957  

99  2 

UlSH     

99  5 

ntsy     

101  3 

19hU  

ini  3 

lUtil   

100  8 

19fi2   

100  8 

1963 

100  7 

1  New  defSnltlona;  after  1960  Includes  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii. 
'  All  commodities  other  than  farm  products  and  foods. 

Source:  Eoonomic  Report  ot  the  President.  January 
1964. 


l.^  yean;  beginning  .Apr  1,  19,S2.  through  Mar  31.  I9.%3.  on  bonds  neither  due  nor  c«ll- 
ulilc  (or  12  yeiirs,  ynnn  Apr.  1.  19.S3,  to  present,  series  based  on  bond.s  maturing  In 
in  years  or  more. 

Source  Rnard  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  "HaMklng  and  Moll^ 
tary  t^tatlstlcs,"  19.M.  .\niuial  Ue[>ort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tri^a.sury.  1«.V<  anl 
Treaeury  bulli'tUis. 

How  does  the  Federal  Reserve  justify 
this  AUce-in- Wonderland  policy?  In- 
fiation.  After  1957?  Yes.  What  infla- 
tion? it  might  well  be  asked.  And  that 
is  exactly  the  point.  As  the  Industrial 
wholesale  price  index  shows  there  has 
been  nothing  which  even  hints  of  Infla- 
tion in  the  price  of  industrial  goods  since 
1958.  By  crying  Iriflatlon  these  past 
years,  as  In  their  justification  for  the 
accord,  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  indulging 
in  public  mythmaklng.  There  has  been 
no  infiation,  either  during  the  depressive 
stagnation  of  1958-61  or  during  the 
hesitant  recovery  of  1961-64.  Surely  if 
the  economy  were  as  Infiation  prone  u 
the  Federal  Reserve  solemnly  reiterates, 
some  evidence  of  it  would  have  appeared 
these  past  6  years. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  argued,  as  some  Fed- 
eral Reserve  authorities  have  done  re- 
cently, that  the  price  record  Is  a  teati- 


Bumy  to  their  high-Interest  policy. 
Without  it  inflation  would  have  occurred. 
What  can  be  said?  In  the  first  place, 
the  argiunent  is  Irrefutable  but  worth- 
log.  Who  knows  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if — ?  Second.  If  the  statement  is 
true,  the  monetary  authorities  are  In- 
directly saying  that  monetary  policy  can 
only  keep  prices  stable  by  crippling 
economic  growth  and  saddling  the  econ- 
omy with  widespread  unemployment  and 
idle  capacity.  For  these  were  the  con- 
ditioii-s  under  which  the  economy  oper- 
ated the  past  6  years — with  the  Federal 
Reserve  throwing  its  weight  toward 
restraint.  Is  this  the  price  the  economy 
must  pay  to  stop  infiation?  It  seems 
the  Federal  Reserve  think  so. 

The  argtoment,  then,  simply  confirms 
the  sour  lesson  of  our  13-year  monetary 
e.xperiment.  Small  doses  of  higher  In- 
terest or  even  a  mild  recession  will  not 
stop  price  rises  in  the  modern  economy." 
Whatever  the  variety  of  ways  rising 
prices  may  be  stopped,  there  is  one  sure- 
fire method:  a  protracted  period  of  un- 
deremployment for  men  and  machines. 
.'Vnd,  since  monetary  policy  can  do  only 
two  things — stimulate  or  repress  the 
economy — it  is  obvious  what  the  mone- 
tary authorities  will  do  if  they  think  they 
sense  inflationary  tremors.  They  will 
slam  the  brakes  and  slow  the  economy 
to  a  prolonged  crawl. 

The  inflation  argument  has  had  help 
from  the  balance-of-paynients  deficit 
the  past  3  years  in  justifying  monetary' 
policy.  The  interest  rate  the  System 
is  mainly  concerned  with,  for  foreign 
pa.vments  purposes,  Is  the  short-term 
rate  But  by  keeping  that  rate  high, 
they  have  also  automatically  kept  the 
long  rate  higher  than  otherwise  called 
for  The  reason  is  that  except  under 
unusual  circumstances,  the  bond  market 
will  keep  long-term  rates  higher  than 
short  term.  Therefore,  even  though  the 
Federal  Reserve  adopted  a  policy  of 
keeping  long-term  rates  as  stable  as 
pos,siblp  in  1961-62,  it  could  not  go  fur- 
ther and  bring  these  rates  down  without 
threatening  to  drive  short-term  rates 
down  as  •well — an  event  which  would 
have  nullified  its  payments  deficit  policy 
And.  when  the  System  raised  short-term 
rates  in  mid-1963  to  3 '2  percent,  pub- 
licly giving  the  payments  deficit  as  the 
reason,  the  long-term  rate  also  moved 
up  in  normal  sequence. 

Ju.st  what  has  the  Federal  Reserve 
tried  to  accomplish  with  its  high  .short- 
term  interest  policy'  Well,  the  short- 
term  capital  outflow,  generously  defined, 
ran  at  approximately  $2  billion  in  1960. 
S24  billion  In  1961.  $1.5  billion  in  1962 
and  $1.1  blUlon  In  1963.  Thus  the  Re- 
serve authorities  tied  their  hands  with 
regard  to  the  long-term  rate  during  the 
1960-61  recession  and  the  high  unem- 
ployment years  subsequently  to  keep  $2 
billion  annually,  at  the  most,  from  flow- 
ing overseas.  How  much  did  It  cost  the 
economy  to  use  monetary  policy  for  this 

"It  Is  necessary  to  dlstlngiilBh  between 
"demand-puU"  inflation  and  •'coet-push  " 
The  latter  occurs  when  several  groupe  can 
push  up  prices  even  when  general  demand  Is 
not  high  enough  to  take  all  the  goods  the 
•«»noniy  could  produce. 


purpose?  No  one  knows.  But  it  would 
not  be  farfetched  to  think  that  over  a 
4 -year  period  many  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  Investment,  and  even  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  production  and 
Income  were  forgone.  Add  in,  as  well, 
the  very  real  personal  tragedy  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Once  again  the  bitter  lesson  of  the 
IX)staccord  period  is  drawn,  this  time 
with  respect  to  the  balance  of  payments. 
Was  there  no  other  way  to  prune  a  $2 
billion  outflow — a  comparatively  small 
amount  considering  our  $600  billion 
economy — than  by  first  cutting  domestic 
busine.ss  investment  and  output  by  many 
billions  of  dollars  while  the  economy  was 
running  at  less  than  full  speed?  This 
is  really  letting  the  tall  wag  the  dog. 
But  it  is  exactly  what  will  result  If  mone- 
tary policy  Is  used  as  a  jack-of-all- 
trades.  Monetary  policy  is  most  inef- 
flclent  It  produces  much  costly  fall- 
out And  there  Is  the  counterexample 
of  the  "interest  equalization  tax"  to  show 
what  can  be  done  to  control  capital  out- 
flows at  minimum  social  and  economic 
cost. 

Another  result  of  postaccord  monetary 
policy  is  that  the  U.S.  economy  has  un- 
wittingly become  a  low  investment  econ- 
omy. This  point  is  extremely  Important. 
Because  if  we  operate  our  economy  with 
perpetually  high  Interest  rates — and  this 
.seems  to  be  the  outlook  unless  something 
Is  changed — then,  even  though  we  man- 
age to  have  full  employment,  say,  be- 
cause of  fiscal  measures,  the  economy  w1!! 
Invest  less  than  it  otherwise  would  with 
low  interest  rates.  This  Implies  slower 
growth  of  output  because  of  lower  ef- 
ficiency gains  and  smaller  additions  to 
capacity  In  oth^r  words,  by  instituting 
a  high  interest  policy  a  country  chooses 
to  grow  more  slowly  than  It  otherwise 
could.  Clearly,  such  a  choice  Is  a  criti- 
cal one  for  a  country  to  make.  And.  for 
the  past  7  years,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
chosen  the  high  Interest,  slower  growth 
option  for  this  country — see  table  5. 

The  purpose  of  the  table  Is  not  to  show 
that  the  drop  In  business  investment  as  a 

Table  5  — Rate  of  investment  and  long-te'^m 
interest   rates.   1946-63 


Year 

Business  expend- 
itures for  new 
plant  and  equip- 
ment as  percent 
of  gross  national 
product 

I'.B.  Oovemment 

taxable  bonds  ' 

(percent  per 

atonum) 

1946 

7.0 
8.8 

as 

7.5 

7.2 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.4 
7.2 

a4 

8.8 
fi.9 
6.7 
7.1 
«.l 
6.7 
6.7 

2.19 

1M7     

2.  25 

!M«  

2.44 

iy4«     

2.31 

1950 

Z32 

IS,*.! 

2.87 

is.sa 

2.68 

le.'j , 

2.94 

19M 

in.yi.,w 

1S),'j6 , 

2.55 
2  84 
3.  OS 

19.'57.. 

3  47 

19S8 „ 

19S9 

3.4.-1 
4.  (IS 

19^0.... 

1981 

4.(rj 
3  9ri 

lM«i2 

19fi3 

8.9.'i 
4.00 

'  Fhst  Issned  in  1941.  Series  hKlufief  VKmds  whleh 
are  neither  dne  nor  callable  tiefore  a  Riven  niunbcr  of 
vciirs  a."  follows  April  1953  to  .late.  IC  vears,  .^pril  1952- 
Mrweh  IftW.  12  years;  Octot>er  1941   Marrh  1952,  15  years 

Source  Economic  Report  of  the  I'rcsMrr.t,  Januarv 
1964 


percentage  of  gross  national  product  is 
mainly  the  result  of  the  high -interest 
policy  of  recent  years.  It  is  to  show 
that  the  ecxanomy  has  been  devoting  a 
smaller  proportion  of  Its  resources  to  In- 
vestment than  it  had  previously — with 
no  evidence  that  the  previous  proportion 
was  "too  high,"  by  any  reasonable  stand- 
ard for  "too  high."  And.  throughout  this 
period.  Federal  Reserve  policy  has  been 
In  the  direction  of  smaller  Investment. 

Is  a  low -Investment  economy — In  per- 
centage terms— what  the  American  peo- 
ple wanf  Certainly  it  is  not  what  their 
last  two  Presidents  have  wanted,  judging 
from  the  emphasis  on  economic  growth 
in  their  public  statements  It  is  also  not 
what  Congress  has  voted  for,  Quite  the 
contra.'-y.  But  it  Is  what  the  country 
now  has  as  a  byproduct  of  the  Federal 
Reserve's  unhindered  ministering  to  the 
country's  health. 

Finally,  a  tliird  result  of  postaccord 
monetary  policy  should  be  mentioned 
here.  It  illustrates  in  a  quite  unexpected 
way  how  far  the  consequences  of  recent 
monetary  policy  reach. 

In  fiscal  year  1963,  the  US  Govern- 
ment paid  out  approximately  $10  billion 
as  interest  on  the  national  debt.  The 
budget  deficit  for  the  same  year  was  $8.8 
biUion.  Much  political  hay  was  made 
with  the  deficit.  It  was  potential  infla- 
tionary dynamite,  ran  the  "no  deficit" 
claim.  And  these  same  people  strongly 
supported  tighter  money  and  higher  in- 
terest rates  to  prevent  the  otherwise  in- 
evitable infiationary  explosion 

Yet  ir  these  people  were  really  worried 
about  the  deficit,  they  should  have  been 
rabid  partisans  of  a  low-interest  policy. 
For  it  can  be  shown  that  last  year's  deficit 
would  have  been  S5  billion  less  If  the 
Government  had  not  been  forced  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy  to  pay  increasingly 
more  on  its  outstanding  debt.  In  fact, 
the  total  national  debt  would  now  be 
$40  billion  less  if  the  interest  rates  of 
the  early  1940's  had  prevailed  In  the  post- 
war period. 

This  Is  what  Uble  6  shows.  In  1946. 
the  Government  paid  an  average  rate  of 
1.8  percent  on  its  debt.  In  1947,  interest 
rates  went  up.  The  Government  paid 
out  $5  billion  In  interest.  At  the  1946 
rates  It  would  have  paid  out  $0.4  billion 
less.  This  means  the  deficit  in  1948  was 
$0.4  billion  higher  than  It  need  be.  The 
Government  could  have  used  the  $0.4  bil- 
lion paid  out  in  extra  Interest  in  1947  to 
reduce  the  debt  carried  over  into  1948. 
In  1948,  then,  the  debt  at  1946  interest 
rates  would  have  been  $251.9  billion — 
column  4 — rather  than  the  actual  $252.3 
bliUon — column  3. 

The  Government  paid  S6.3  billion  in 
interest  in  1948.  On  the  reduced  debt, 
at  stable  rates,  it  would  have  only  paid 
$4.5  billion — column  5.  The  Federal 
budget  would  have  been  $0.8  billion  less 
because  of  reduced  interest.  The  na- 
tlonEd  debt,  then,  would  not  have  grown 
by  $0.5  billion  during  fiscal  1948,  but 
rather  dropped  by  $0.3  billion  due  to  the 
interest  saving.  This  is  shown  in 
columns  3  and  4.  In  column  3  the  debt 
carried  over  into  19<i9  i«  $0.5  billion 
higher  than  1948,  whereas  in  column  4  it 
l£  $0.3  billion  less  because  of  the  saving. 
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Table  6. —Higher  interest  and  U.S.  Government  debt 
(AH  flsurM  are  In  bOlloas  o/  doUars] 


ri,*-Al  year 
(1) 

Aetuai 

interest 

pmid 

(2) 

Actual  debt 

C3) 

RedDoed 

debt 

(4) 

1.8  percent 

on  reduced 

debt 

(6) 

Uudgeiary 

saving 

(6) 

1046 

•           4.8 
6.0 
6.8 
6.4 

6.8 
5.7 
iU          6.9 
6.8 
6.  S 
6.4 
6.8 
7.3 
7.7 
7.7 
0.3 
0.0 
9.2 
10. 0 

280.4 
268.3 
361* 

262.8 
2.'57.4 
2&V2 
260.1 
266.1 
271.3 
274.4 
272.8 
270.5 
276.3 
284.7 
28&3 
280.0 
296.2 
30S.9 

4.8 
4.6 
4.6 
4.5 
16 
4.5 
16 
17 
17 
18 
17 
16 
17 
18 
18 
17 
18 
19 

0 

1047 

.4 

1048 

261.0 
2S1.6 
255.3 
251.0 
254.6 
28a3 
263.6 
264.0 
261.7 
257.3 
260.4 
266.8 
264.5 
2617 
367.6 
270.  9 

.8 
.9 
1.2 
1.2 
1.3 
1.9 
1.8 
L6 
3.1 
X7 
8.0 
19 
15 
13 
14 
6.1 

1040 

loao 

1061 

ioM.'rr"""r"~!"i"r"~i"~"~m 

10S6 „ ,„ 

1056 „ 

lOi?? _ 

1066   .: 

19.W ^ 

ItfflO  ,., 

1961.2 i .: 

1962 ....I 

1963     

Tot&I  laved 

40  1 

For  each  postwar  year  the  savings  are 
computed.  Obviously  after  17  years  of 
climbing  interest  rates  the  added  un- 
necessary debt  being  carried  is  a  signifi- 
cant figure — about  13  percent  of  the  total 
national  debt.  And  the  excess  Interest 
charges  have  now  mounted  to  about  $5 
billion  a  year — almost  half  of  which  goes 
to  banks,  financial  institutions,  and  other 
corporations. 

What  does  table  6  prove?  Mainly,  that 
Interest  touches  at  every  point  of  our 
complex  economic  society.  Raising  In- 
terest rates  Is  not  a  simple  solution  to 
straightforward  economic  problems,  be- 
cause Interest  will  not  work  In  a  simple 
fashion.  In  the  deficit  case,  high  Interest 
actually  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  those 
who  say  they  fear  the  presumed  Infla- 
tionary potential  of  Government  deficits 
and  want  tight  money. 

Perhaps  these  observations  can  best  be 
summed  up  by  two  broad  coojcluslons 
about  monetary  policy.  First,  an  active 
monetary  policy  pursued  by  an  agency 
that  takes  its  own  soundings  of  the 
economy  and  subsequently  acts  on  its 
own  initiative  without  consultation  is  a 
costly  luxury  for  a  modern  economy.  It 
entails  the  constant  use  of  the  monetary 
sledgehammer  to  crack  economic  policy 
walnuts. 

Second,  a  self-sufflcient  central  bank, 
as  other  countries'  experiences  confirm, 
tends  in  the  long  run  to  follow  a  high- 
interest  policy.  This  is  quite  imder- 
standable  Despite  the  long  list  of  de- 
sirable economic  goals  which  the  central 
bank  may  cite  as  guiding  Its  hand.  In- 
variably one  consideration  seems  to  pre- 
dominate— an  ever-threatening  Infla- 
tion. Why?  Because  of  the  natural 
perversity  of  central  bankers?  Not  at 
all.  Rather,  it  is  the  result  of  the  partic- 
ular control  system  entrusted  to  the  cen- 
tral bank. 

A  central  bank  controls  the  money 
Supply.  And  inflation  is  the  one  eco- 
nomic aliment  whicl<  is  directly  suscepti- 
ble to  the  monetary  cure.  No  Inflation 
can  te^  long  if  money  Is  made  tight 
enoufh — tlie  economy  may  meanwhUe 
be  gisplng  for  breath,  but  that  ts  an- 
other matter.  Other  problema  which 
may  afUct  the  economy — underemploy- 
ment, stagnation,  recession — cannot  be 


laid  as  directly  and  uniquely  at  the  cen- 
tral bank's  door  as  can  inflation.  Either 
"natural"  forces  or  an  unwillingness  to 
use  fiscal  policy  can  always  share  the 
onus  for  a  slack  economy. 

Therefore,  a  central  bank  inclines 
toward  concentrating  on  the  one  problem 
for  which  it  seems  to  bear  sole  respon- 
sibility— inflation.  Now  there  is  only  one 
way  a  central  bank  can  try  to  contain 
inflation:  by  keeping  interest  rates  high 
and  the  economy  somewhat  sluggish. 
And  this  is  what  central  banks  have  tra- 
ditionally opted  for  time  and  again  over 
thie  long  run.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  no 
different.  As  this  brief  r6sum6  of  post- 
war monetary  policy  Indicated,  if  honor- 
able men  look  for  inflation  hard  enough, 
they  can  convince  themselves  they  have 
found  it.  Most  of  us  then  pay  the  price 
of  being  preserved  from  a  monster  which 
the  evidence  suggests  is  a  mere  phantom. 

CHA»T»m   X.       WHAT    nCPmOVElCXNTS   AU   MEBIXD 
n*    THI    MONWT    STSTEII? 

As  we  have  seen,  the  money  system  Is 
manmade.  Invented  by  man,  revised 
by  man.  and  controlled  by  man;  It  is  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "the  creature  of 
law."  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  system  is  perfect.  The 
process  of  Improving  the  moneUry  sys- 
tem has  not  reached  a  final  stopping 
place  any  more  than  lias  the  process  of 
improving  the  social  and  economic  order. 

Yet.  while  changes  have  been  made, 
the  money  system  has  generally  proved 
resistant  to  change.  Some  improve- 
ments have  been  accepted,  but  they  have 
lagged  behind  progress  in  other  areas  of 
the  economic  system.  And  changes  of 
any  consequence  have  usually  t)een 
adopted  only  as  crisis  measures,  follow- 
ing large-scale  panics  or  breakdowns  in 
the  economic  system.  Only  at  such 
times  has  the  public  focused  its  at- 
tention on  money  management  and  de- 
manded reform  strongly  enough  to  over- 
whelm the  bankers'  traditional  resist- 
ance to  change  Between  crises,  money 
management  becomes  a  mysterious  art, 
Incomprehensible  and  often  uninterest- 
ing, to  the  public  and  to  legislators;  It 
Is  in  these  periods,  all  too  often,  that 
partial  reversals  of  previous  reforms  are 
obtained. 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  SQi^ 
gest  specific  reforms  In  our  monetMy 
system,  the  need  for  which,  it  is  hoped, 
the  preceding  chapters  l!bibve  made 
evident.  In  only  a  few  cases  do  ttne 
reforms  require  changes  In  law;  for  the 
most  part  they  are  permissive  under 
present  law.  Indeed,  they  are  Implied 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  agencies, 
which  have  been  established  in  the 
monetary  area  in  the  public  interest 
The  reforms  are  being  presented  when  a 
crisis  atmosphere  is  absent,  in  the  hope 
that  people  will  finally  turn  the  rational, 
un  fevered  thought  to  the  monetary  sys- 
tem that  its  preeminence  in  the  fabric 
of  our  daily  lives  requires. 

Most,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  the 
reforms  are  aimed  at  the  main  problem 
raised  by  this  book :  How  to  bring  mone- 
tary management  under  genuine  public 
control  in  order  to  coordinate  monetary 
with  other  public  policies.  The  original 
Intent  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  to 
create  such  control;  that  Intent  is  still 
valid  and  more  necessary  than  ever.  Our 
Government  must  squarely  face  the 
challaige  of  recapturing  the  wheel  of  its 
monetary  system. 

TRX  nOnUL  RESESVE  AND  "IXDKPEKDENCI" 

The  topic  of  Federal  Reserve  "inde- 
pendence" has  been  so  befogged  by  a 
smokescreen  of  lofty  rhetoric  in  these 
past  years  that  it  is  necessary  to  nail 
down  some  fundamentals,  even  at  the 
risk  of  repetition,  before  anything  con- 
crete can  be  said. 

What  does  Federal  Reserve  independ- 
ence mean  in  practical  terms?  It 
means,  first,  that  Federal  Reserve  policy- 
makers produce  their  own  separate  diag- 
nosis of  the  economy's  needs  at  any 
time,  by  examining  the  economy  with  the 
aid  of  the  System's  large  staff  of  econ- 
omists. But  diagnosis  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  policy.  Frequently,  the  var- 
ious coexisting  needs  of  the  economy  call 
for  monetary  actions  which  contradict 
each  other — unemployment  requires 
stimulation;  an  inflationary  situation 
requires  restraint.  The  policymakers, 
therefore,  must  compile  a  list  of  pri- 
orities, either  implicit  or  explicit,  to 
decide  which  rxeed  or  needs  will  be  met. 
and  how  fully,  by  their  policy.  The  "In- 
dependent" Federal  Reserve  manages 
to  rely  on  themselves,  and  themselves 
alone,  to  decide  the  priorities  which  guide 
their  policy. 

Completely  autonomous  poUcymaUng, 
then,  is  one  aspect  of  Federal  Reserve 
independence.  Still,  a  qualification 
should  be  inserted.  The  System's  man- 
agers do  not  live  In  a  vacuum.  They 
know  what  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  administration's  economic 
policymaking  branches  are  thinking  and 
doing.  But  this  knowledge  is  only  grist 
for  the  System's  policymaking  mill.  Tbe 
System  is  under  no  obligation,  as  it  sees 
it,  to  support  any  of  those  policies  or  to 
defer  to  the  conclusions  of  the  other 
policymakers. 

Clearly,  independent  econcftnlc  policy- 
making, in  this  sense,  invites  clashes 
between  tlie  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  Government.  Pint, 
thousands  of  economic  facts  are  thrown 
up  every  day,  week,  and  month.  "Oie 
trends  one  group  distills  from  these  facU 
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are  not  necessarily  Identical  to  another 
pt)up's  distillations.  A  great  deal  de- 
pends on  the  original  viewpoint.  Then, 
tbere  is  the  all-Important  schedule  of 
priorities.  If  the  Federal  Reserve's 
jchedule  differs  from,  say,  the  Presi- 
dent's, it  Is  sheer  luck  if  the  accelerator 
and  brake  pedals  are  not  both  pressed 
down  at  the  same  time.  So.  for  the  two 
reasons  given,  conflict  and  contradictions 
between  the  Federal  Reserve  and  other 
policymaking  bodies  can  easily  occur. 
Sometimes  the  conflict  Is  direct,  as  dur- 
ing the  Eiccord  period. 

There  is  still  more  to  Federal  Reserve 
Independence.  Consider  the  Congress. 
In  many  ways  It  quallfles,  aside  from  the 
Presidential  veto,  as  independent.  It 
decides  what  bills  to  consider.  It  votes 
bills  up  or  down,  making  up  Its  own  mind. 
If  it  feels  strongly  enough,  it  can  force 
policies  he  dislikes  on  the  President,  etc. 
Yet  every  2  years  on  election  day,  the 
House  and  one-third  of  the  Senate  lose 
their  independence.  The  policies  they 
have  followed  are  approved  or  disap- 
proved by  the  people,  and  If  the  policies 
are  disapproved,  the  next  "independent " 
Congress  will  reflect  the  people's  disap- 
proval. Some  change  will  occur.  Con- 
gress, however  independent  otherwise,  is 
accountable  to  the  people  for  its  actions. 

Now  consider  the  Federal  Reserve. 
True,  the  central  bank  is  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress, but  it  is  not  responsible  to 
Congress,  in  any  meaningful  sense.  The 
System  does  not  present  an  annual  report 
to  Congress  explaining  or  Justifsring  its 
policie.s  It  does  not  ask  Congress"  ap- 
proval of  its  actions,  nor  does  Congress 
review  them  as  a  normal  part  of  its 
business. 

The  greatest  control  Congress  exercises 
over  agencies,  executive  or  legislative,  de- 
rives from  its  power  over  the  purse.  But 
here  again  the  Federal  Reserve  escapes 
legislative  control.  It  provides  Its  own 
revenues,  from  sources  other  than  ap- 
propriations. It  spends  as  it  wishes  from 
Income — mostly  derived  from  interest 
on  its  huge  Oovemment  bond  holdings. 

Nor  is  the  System  responsible  to  the 
executive  branch.  The  14-year  term  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  makes  the  Board 
only  slightly  accountable  to  any  single 
President,  though  they  are  appointed  by 
the  Executive.  Under  ordinary  clrcum- 
sunces.  a  President  can  appoint  four  of 
the  seven-man  board  by  the  end  of  his 
sixth  year.  But  the  Board  Is  not  the 
crucial  policymaking  body  The  Open 
Market  Committee  is.  And  the  other 
members  of  the  Open  Market  Commit- 
t«e— the  regional  bank  presidents — are 
responsible  to  their  respective  bank's 
board  of  directors.  If  Indeed  they  are  re- 
sponsible to  anyone,  for  their  policy  de- 
cisions. In  addition,  since  the  system 
Is  granted  immunity  from  the  appro- 
priations process,  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
not  subject  to  any  systematic  Executive 
review  arising  from  the  budgetmaklng 
process 

Hnally.  the  System  Is  not  directly  re- 
^nslble  to  the  people  for  Its  actions. 
Its  members  do  not  face  elections. 

Moreover,  the  System  eludes  even  the 
audit  control  exovtBed  by  the  General 
AccounUng  Offlce.  whose  funcUon  It  is 
w  make  sure  that  other  Federal  agendee 


not  only  handle  their  financial  affairs 
properly  but  also  pursue  policies  and 
practices  that  are  In  accord  with  the  law. 
The  System  provides  for  its  own  audit- 
ing; clutching  Its  mantJe  of  independ- 
ence, it  has  stoutly  resisted  repeated  con- 
gressional suggestions  that  the  General 
Accounting  OfiQce  perform  an  annual 
audit.  The  theory  seems  to  be  that  who- 
ever holds  responsibility  for  money, 
credit,  and  bank  regulation  is  above  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  law. 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  American 
constitutional  theory  and  practice  dem- 
onstrates that,  constitutionally,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  a  pretty  queer  duck.  It 
exercises  wide  power  in  the  area  of  eco- 
nomic policy,  both  in  formulation  and 
execution — a  matter  wtilch  intimately 
affects  our  everyday  life.  It  would  ordi- 
narily be  assumed  where  such  power  is 
present  that  democratic  control  was  be- 
ing exercised  over  the  central  bank,  at 
least  indirectly,  through  the  ballot  box. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  the 
combination  of  economic  power  and  free- 
dom from  control  by  either  the  other 
branches  of  Government  or  the  elector- 
ate has  led  some  people  to  label  the 
Federal  Reserve,  with  much  truth,  "a 
fourth  branch  of  the  Government." 
And,  indeed,  some  oflQcials  of  the  central 
bank  are  apt  to  use  phrases  such  as 
"quasi-judicial"  in  describing  the  Sys- 
tem's functions,  suggestive  of  a  branch 
like  the  Judiciary,  Independent  yet  un- 
elected. 

How  does  the  Federal  Reserve,  fiercely 
Jealous  of  its  independence  since  tlie  ac- 
cord, justify  its  admittedly  unusual  sta- 
tus? Here  is  a  sample  of  the  Federal 
Reserve's  position,  taken  from  hearings 
held  in  early  1964  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. The  flrst  statements  are  by  Mr. 
Wlllisun  McChesney  Martin,  Chairman, 
Federal  Reserve  Board : 

I  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  created]  "  a 
structure  that  places  trusteeship  over  the 
creation  of  mohey  In  a  body  that  Is  Insulated 
from  shortsighted  pressures  for  abuse  of  that 
money  •  •  •  ("The  Federal  Reserve  Byaitein 
After  50  Ye«r«."  p.  10  > . 

Because  money  so  vitally  adfects  all  people 
In  all  walks  of  life  as  well  ae  the  financing 
of  Government,  the  task  of  credit  and  mone- 
tary management  has  unique  characteristics. 
Policy  decUlons  of  an  agency  performing  this 
task  are  often  the  subject  of  controversy  and 
frequently  of  a  restrictive  nature:  conse- 
quently, they  are  often  unpopular,  at  least 
temporarily,  with  some  groups.  The  general 
public  in  a  democracy,  however,  is  more  apt 
to  accept  or  tolerate  restrictive  monetary 
and  credit  poUcles  If  they  are  decided  by 
public  officials  who.  like  the  members  of  the 
judiciary,  are  removed  from  immediate  pres- 
sures ("The  Federal  Reserve  System  After  60 
Tears."  p.  33). 

Mr.  Alfred  Hayes,  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  said : 

Tlie  aebleveiaent  of  cnir  long-term  goals 
can,  and  frequently  does,  call  for  mMsuxes 
that  are  unpopular  in  the  short  run.  •  •  • 
I  think  it  Is  of  great  Importance  that  the 
persons  charged  with  executing  monetary 
policy,  with  making  theae  deelsloas,  retola 
freedcnn — freedom  tn  a  jHVCtloal  wnae — to 
make  unpopular  dedatooc  ("Hm  TaAtnd  B«- 
■erve  System  After  60  Teaim."  p.  681) . 


"  Phraaea   within   brackets  are  mine   and 
not  the  speaker's. 


(The  Federal  Reeerve  obould  not  be  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  af^roprlationa 
prooeae)  because  It  would  break  through  the 
safeguards  that  the  Congreae  has  been  care- 
ful to  provide,  against  the  posslbUlty  that 
partisan  influences  might  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  System's  policymaking  prooMaaa 
("The  Federal  Reserve  System  After  50 
Yews,"  p.  830) . 

Boiled  down  to  essentials,  what  Mr. 
Martin  and  Mr.  Hayes  are  saying  is  the 
following:  The  monetary  side  of  eco- 
nomic pollcymsiking  is  s(Maaehow  unique. 
It  affects  everyone.  Frequently  it 
Involves  "unpopular  action" — read 
"adt^ting  a  tight  money  policy" — which 
hurts  many  people.  For  what  purpose? 
To  prevent  "abuse  of  that  money" — read 
"to  prevent  Inflation".  But  the  action 
is  taken  for  the  longrun  good  of  the 
country. 

Unfortunately,  according  to  Fed 
spokesmen,  many  people  only  take  a 
shortrun  view  of  their  welfare  and  must 
be  protected  against  such  a  shortcoming. 
These  people  in  a  democracy,  may  have 
representation  in  Congress  or  the  e&i  of 
the  President.  Either  of  these  two  could 
then  be  influenced  by  "shortsighted 
pressures" — read  "Inflationary  views." 
If  the  Federal  Reserve  were  held  ac- 
countable for  Its  actions  one  of  the  two 
branches  of  Government  might  well 
bring  "partisan  influences  to  bear  chi  the 
System"— read  "would  perpetually  ham- 
string tight  money  policies".  Therefore, 
the  people  must  cede  their  control  over 
monetary  policy  to  a  group  of  men  who, 
acting  las  trustees  of  monetary  policy, 
would  take  the  long-term  view  of  the 
people's  welfare  and  do  for  the  people 
what  the  people  or  their  representa- 
tives, blinded  smd  misguided  by  imme- 
diate pressures,  would  be  unlikely  to  do  in 
their  own  best  interest. 

A  good  deal  has  been  Invested  In  trying 
to  sell  these  views  to  the  public.  The 
banking  conununity  has  been  an  ardent 
champion  of  Federal  Reserve  independ- 
ence. Could  this  possibly  be  because  the 
managers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  have 
shown  that  they  are  addicted  to  a  view  of 
the  economy  that  is  particularly  to  the 
liking  of  the  bankers  and  other  flnanclal 
men?  Naturally  these  groups  would 
think  It  vitally  Important  that  the  pres- 
ent arrangements  continue  undisturbed. 
Where  profits  are  concerned,  partisan 
views  are  not  considered  shortsighted. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  fervor  which 
permeates  the  flnanclal  Industry's  cam> 
palgn  f  (H-  Federal  Reserve  Independence 
is  simply  the  result  of  self-seeking.  Un- 
doubtedly the  bankers  are  convinced  that 
econondc  wisdom  Is  only  the  possessioD 
of  a  special  few.  and  that  they  are  act- 
ing in  the  best  interests  of  the  country  by 
promoting  Independence.  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  bankers,  they  deeply  mistrust 
democratic  governments  in  the  manage- 
ment of  money  matters.  They  are 
haunted  by  the  fear  that,  given  control 
of  its  money  system,  the  Govmunent 
would  hurtle  peUmell  into  inflation, 
thereby  effectlv^y  canceling  a  great  part 
of  the  debt  and  otherwise  wrecking  the 
established  order.  In  view  of  their 
record  for  the  past  100  years,  the  bank- 
ers' credentials  for  recognizing  superior 
economic  wisdom  when  It  exists  are  eer- 
talnly  dubious. 
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The  flnanclal  Institutions  have  picked 
up  natural  allies.  The  newspapers  and 
most  other  organs  of  public  enlighten- 
ment solemnly  warn  at  every  opportu- 
nity that  the  Independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  must  be  "preserved" — to  prevent 
rampant  inflation.  The  inference  Is 
clear,  and  sometimes  even  flatly  stated, 
that  the  "politicians"  must  be  kept  from 
destroying  the  dollar.  Even  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  the  self-appointed  guard- 
ians of  the  sound  dollar  argue  that  Con- 
gress set  up  the  Federal  Reserve  as  an 
independent  agency  and  echo  much  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  own  position. 

Just  as  an  £i£lde.  the  flnanclal  com- 
munity's deep  concern  about  inflation 
has  its  curious  side.  The  bankers  advo- 
cate an  Independent  Federal  Reserve  be- 
cause, they  say,  they  want  a  fearless  ap- 
plication of  tight  money  when  inflation 
looms.  But  these  very  same  men,  who 
have  been  manifesting  massive  alarm  at 
inflation  for  at  least  as  long  as  the  35 
years  the  writer  lias  been  in  Congress, 
have  never  been  alarmed  enough — even 
when  inflation  was  rampant — to  launch 
a  campaign  for  higher  taxes  to  sop  up 
excess  purchasing  power.  And  yet  the 
only  true  inflations  the  dollar  has  under- 
gone in  the  past  25  years — from  World 
War  II  through  1946  and  the  flrst  part 
of  the  Korean  war — could  only  have  been 
avoided  by  increased  taxes,  not  by  tight 
money.  Nor  was  the  financial  commu- 
nity found  manning  the  defenses  against 
the  premature  removal  of  price  and 
rationing  controls  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  when  industry  could  not  yet  sat- 
isfy war-deprived  consumer  demand  in- 
flated by  large  wartime  savings.  And. 
of  course,  bankers  have  never  suggested 
raising  reserve  requirements  to  counter- 
act inflation. 

But  what  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  own 
case  for  a  central  bank  neither  subordi- 
nate nor  responsible  to  any  branch  of 
the  Government  or  the  people,  operating 
monetary  policy  in  splendid  isolation 
from  any  democratic  control  processes? 

A  major  premise  of  that  case  is  that  if 
the  System  were  in  any  way  made  ac- 
countable to  the  President  or  Congress, 
or  even  subjected  to  the  routine  of  an 
annual  audit  by  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  an  inflationary  break- 
through would  somehow  follow.  This 
notion,  that  America  is  inhabited  by  a 
populace  which  would  clamor  for  infla- 
tionary monetary  policies  if  their  elected 
olSciaia  had  some  relation,  however  ten- 
uous, to  monetary  policy,  is  considerably 
at  odds  with  the  polltlcal  realities.  The 
hardships  which  result  from  Inflation 
fall  not  on  the  wealthy,  whose  family 
fortunes  may  undergo  some  reduction  In 
purchftslng  power,  but  on  the  low-  and 
middle-Income  families  who  live  on  fixed 
Incomes,  have  pension  credits  or  modest 
savings  set  aside  for  their  children's 
education,  their  old  age.  and  so  on.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  practicing  poli- 
tician today  who  does  not  know  that  in- 
flationary policies  lose  more  votes  than 
they  gain.  Indeed,  during  the  past  13 
years  there  has  been  no  public  outcry 
against  tight  money,  despite  Uie  econ- 
omy's evldeot,  misfires,  because  'iie  press 
and  trusted  political  figures  have  as- 


sured the  public  that  tight  money  was 
necessary  to  avoid  Inflation. 

There  is  something  else  to  be  said 
about  inflation  and  the  "politicians." 
As  the  Federal  Reserve  well  Itnows  a  ris- 
ing price  level,  when  it  does  threaten, 
cannot  normally  be  contained  by  mone- 
tary policy  alone  except  at  considerable 
damage  to  the  other  economic  desirables, 
full  employment  and  maximum  economic 
growth.  Even  mild  recessions  will  not 
turn  the  trick.  What  may  conceivably 
work  to  achieve  both  price  stability  and 
adequate  economic  performance  is  en- 
lightened restraint  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  in  their  wage-price 
policies. 

Now  the  job  of  promoting  such  re- 
straint has  naturally  fallen  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  all  his  powers  to  cajole  and 
persuade.  And  both  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  and  their  stafTs  have 
worked  long  and  hard,  sometimes  at  pos- 
sible political  cost,  to  maintain  price 
stability.  Are  these  the  politicians  who, 
as  captives  of  partisan  influences,  are 
taking  the  shortsighted  view  of  the  coun- 
try's needs?  Does  the  Federal  Reserve 
think  that  appeals  for  price  and  wage 
restraint  is  the  demagogs'  way  to  popu- 
larity with  business  and  labor?  More- 
over, what  those  suspect  politicians  have 
realized  is  that  monetary  policy,  far  from 
needing  to  operate  Independently,  must 
have  the  active  cooperation  of  the  polit- 
ical leadership  of  the  country  for  a  non- 
suicidal  approach  to  price  stability. 

But  there  are  many  more  Issues  raised 
by  Federal  Reserve  Independence  than 
the  most  efficient  manner  of  organizing 
army  headquarters  in  the  anti-inflation 
campaign.  First,  there  is  the  odd  pre- 
sumption that  the  monetary  policy- 
makers must  be  independent  because 
their  actions  have  widespread  elTects  and 
are  frequently  impopular.  Well  just 
how  unique  is  this?  Fiscal  policy — the 
Imposition  of  taxes — is  certainly  wide- 
spread in  its  effects,  and  passing  taxes 
has  never  yet  won  a  popularity  contest. 
Yet  Congress  has  raised  taxes  when  nec- 
essary— and  took  a  long,  hard  look  at 
President  Kennedy's  $11  billion  tax  cut 
before  passage — an  "unpopular"  delay, 
certainly.  Still  a  straight  application  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  logic  would  have 
Congress  authorize  an  Independent  "fis- 
cal policy  board"  to  formulate  fiscal 
policy. 

What  about  foreign  policy?  It  in- 
volves matters  of  war  and  peace,  life  smd 
death.  Nothing  is  more  central  to  our 
dally  lives.  Frequently  foreign  policy 
Involves  "unpopular"  actlcwis — sending 
men  to  flght  in  Korea  or  "advise"  in 
South  Vietnam.  Should  we  then  have 
an  independent  "foreign  policy  board" 
to  make  and  execute  foreign  policy  free 
from  "partisan  influences"  and  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  President,  Cwigress,  or 
public  opinion? 

Asking  the  question  answers  it. 

We  insist  In  our  democracy — it  is  al- 
most the  essence  of  the  system — that  fis- 
cal and  foreign  policymakers  be  held  re- 
sponsible, however  Indirectly,  to  the  peo- 
ple for  their  policies. 

Why  should  monetary  policy  be 
treated  differently? 


Second,  the  notion  that  the  Peder»l 
Reserve  should  formulate  the  monetary 
side  of  the  economic  policy  uncoordi- 
nated with  the  economic  policy  of  the 
President  is  totally  misguided.  Tbe 
President  Is  elected  by  the  people.  He  ia 
normally  elected  after  having  articu- 
lated some  views  on  economic  policy  dur- 
ing his  campaign.  President  Kennedy, 
for  example,  heavily  stressed  the  ectn 
nomic  theme  of  "getting  the  country 
moving  again"  In  his  campaign.  Should 
the  President  then  find  himself  faced 
with  an  independent  Federal  Reserve 
Board  which  is.  perhaps,  less  eager  to  get 
the  country  moving  as  fast  as  the  Presi- 
dent wants?  Should  not  the  President 
be  able  to  fashion  a  total  p>ackage  of  eco- 
nomic ijollcles,  including  monetary  cMies. 
as  he  sees  flt  to  carry  out  his  program? 
Certainly  the  monetarj*  authorities 
should  have  the  right  and  duty  to  coun- 
sel and  advise.  But  should  the  Presi- 
dent have  to  ask  the  central  bankers  not 
to  nullify  the  intended  effects  of  his  pol- 
icy package,  as  President  Johnson  did  in 
his  1964  Economic  Report — referring  to 
the  tax  cut  program  and  some  subse- 
quent tighter  money  statements  by 
prominent  member  of  the  Open  Market 
Committee? 

It  might  be  said  that  an  independent 
Federal  Reserve  is  necessary  to  temper 
any  mistakes  of  the  President  But  the 
President  is  our  Chief  Executive.  Once 
Congress  has  accepted  his  program,  the 
President  Is  responsible  for  its  successes 
or  failures.  If  the  President  makes  mis- 
takes, there  is  an  electorate  ready  to  cor- 
rect him  and  the  pliant  Congress. 

Further,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  more 
than  its  share  of  monetary  blunders  in 
the  record  book.  Why  should  the  central 
bank  become  a  supreme  economic  policy 
review  board  with  the  power  to  nullify 
the  effects  of  the  President's  policies? 
Are  they  the  ideal  group  for  .such  a  job, 
assumirig  the  country  wants  the  Job 
done?  They  may  be  getting  wiser,  but 
the  events  of  the  past  13  years  show  that 
perfection  is  a  long  way  off. 

Moreover,  having  an  independently 
authored  monetary  policy  is  just  a  recipe 
for  chaos.  Monetar>'  pwllcy,  as  is  known, 
IS  only  one  way  to  guide  the  economy. 
Fiscal  policy  is  another.  They  are  both 
powerful  and  they  are  both  effective. 
But  the  managers  of  monetaiT  policy  In- 
sist on  their  right  to  turn  the  economy  in 
any  direction  they  wish  regardless  of  the 
direction  flscal  policy  is  taking.  As 
things  stand  now.  economic  policymaking 
is  run  like  a  dual  control  car  driven  by 
two  drivers,  one  of  whom  Insists  on  his 
independent  right  to  use  his  own  brake 
and  accelerator  as  he  and  he  alone  sees 
flt.  It  is  pure  luck,  if  the  motor  is  not 
constantly  stalling.  To  say  the  least,  this 
is  a  most  inefficient  way  to  get  anywhere. 

We  have  not  been  that  lucky.  The 
Federal  Reserve  has,  at  times,  delib- 
erately pushed  down  on  its  brake  at  the 
very  time  the  President  and  Congress 
were  pressing  their  accelerator.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  early  months  of  President 
Kennedy's  administration  as  the  econ- 
omy floundered  in  recession.  Or  at  other 
times,  the  Federal  Reserve  had  decided 
to  press  Its  brake  when  the  administrv 
tlon  was  already  lifting  Its  foot  from  tb* 
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accelerator.  The  result  is  an  exagger- 
ated deceleration,  much  greater  than  the 
Independently  acting  Federal  Reserve 
expected.  An  unhappy  example,  of  this 
15  the  action  taken  in  late  1959  which  led 
to  Xhe  1960  recession.  There  are  many 
other  examples. 

This  is  no  way  to  run  economic  policy 
making:  Both  the  speed  and  direction 
signals  controlling  the  economy  should 
come  from  one,  and  only  one.  source 
Just  the  plain  commonsense  need  for 
minimum  efficiency  calls  for  .some  degree 
of  subordination  of  monetary  policy  to 
the  fiscal  policy  programs  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress— for  it  cannot  be  the 
other  way  round  in  our  democracy. 

Aside  from  the  economic  and  social 
engineering  questloiis  involved  in  Fed- 
eral Reserve  independence,  the  Sy.stem's 
position  on  independence  raises  issues,  as 
has  been  said,  which  go  right  to  the  heart 
of  democratic  theory  and  practice.  Con- 
sider the  trustee  notion;  that  is.  the  Im- 
plied idea  that  since  people  do  not  know 
what  is  Rood  for  them — or  know  that  they 
need  castor  oil,  but  won't  swallow  it — a 
group  of  men  should  be  given  the  right 
not  only  to  decide  what  is  good  for  the 
people  and  take  action,  but  also  to  de- 
cide and  act  without  being  held  account- 
able for  their  actions. 

This  kind  of  elite  group,  "papa  knows 
best,"  thinking  both  smacks  of  arrogance 
and  is  utterly  alien  to  the  principles  of 
.American  democracy.  The  e.ssence  of 
democracy  is  that  the  people  decide  for 
themselves,  through  their  elected  offi- 
cials, what  is  good  or  bad  for  them.  Is- 
sues are  pre.sented  to  the  people  and  the 
people  decide  every  2  years  how  they 
want  them  handled.  This  is  what  rep- 
resentative democracy  Is  all  about.  If 
someone  were  to  suggest  that  foreign  or 
fiscal  policy  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
totally  Independent,  unaccountable  body 
because  those  Issues  are  too  complicated 
to  be  understood  correctly  by  the  people, 
they  would  be  laughed  out  of  court. 

Yet  this  is  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
IS  Implicitly  suggesting  about  monetary 
policy  Are  the  issues  dealt  with 
by  monetary  policy  so  difficult  that 
people  cannot  understand  what  is  at 
stake?  By  no  means.  The  funda- 
mentals of  money  can  be  understood  by 
anyone  Monetary  economics  Is  not  nu- 
clear physics. 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  trustee 
notion  as  well.  What  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Is  asking  for  Is  power — enormous 
economic  power  for  good  or  ill.  And 
they  say.  'Trust  us.  We  need  this  power 
unfettered  by  any  responsibility  to  any- 
one. You  must  allow  us  to  do  as  we 
like — ^though,  of  course,  we  always  have 
your  best  interest  at  heart."  But.  as 
every  high  school  dvlcs  student  knows, 
our  Constitution  provides  for  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  Further,  our  so- 
dety  does  not  promiscuously  hand  out 
deeds  to  power  without  responsibility. 
All  power  derives  from  the  people.  And 
the  holders  of  power,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, are  either  responsible  to  the 
P«Ple  directly  or  indirectly  through 
elected  ofSclals  for  their  stewardship  of 
«i»  power.  The  Federal  Reserve's  Ide* 
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that,  as  a  trustee,  as  opposed  to  a  stew- 
ard, it  should  be  responsible  to  no  one  for 
anytliing — extending  down  to  the  dis- 
position of  Federal  Reserve  funds — 
simply  runs  cotinter  to  everything  Amer- 
icans have  believed  about  power  and  re- 
sponsibility since  the  founding  of  our 
democracy. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  of  this. 
In  fact,  at  the  early  1964  heaxings,  held 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Bank- 
ii\g  and  Currency  Committee,  referred  to 
previously,  two  leading  American  econ- 
omists, identified  with  different  sides 
of  the  political  spectrum,  vigorously 
agreed  on  this  point.  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  has  counseled  Senator  Goldwater, 
stated  at  the  hearings: 

Sliould  there  be  a  truly  •'Independent" 
monetary  authority?  A  fourth  branch  of 
the  constltiitional  structure  coordinate  with 
the  legislature,  the  executive,  and  the  judi- 
ciary? That  Is  the  central  issue  Involved 
lu  Judging  the  present  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  •  •  • 
It  Is  most  undesirable  politically  to  give  so 
much  power  In  Individuals  not  subject  to 
close  control  by  the  electorate  ("The  Federal 
Reserve  After  50  Tears."  pp.  1133-1134). 

Prof.  I^ul  Samuelson,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  an  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  President  Kennedy  dur- 
ing the  1960  presidential  campaign  said: 

A  central  tsank  that  Is  not  responsible  Is 
Irresponsible  rather  than  Independent.  To 
be  responsible  means  t-o  be  responsive.  It 
need  not  mean  being  responsible  to  each 
month's  50  001  percent  of  Democratic  opin- 
ion, or  belnjf  responsive  to  the  articulate 
minority  which,  at  the  moment,  seems 
stronger  than  any  other  minority. 

But  It  does  mean  being  responsive  to  the 
changing  values,  views,  moods,  and  even  'ads 
of  the  American  citizenry. 

It  occurs  to  me  to  quote  E.  B.  'White's 
definition  of  "democracy."  As  I  remember  It, 
he  said:  "Democracy  is  the  recurring  sus- 
picion that  more  than  half  the  people  are 
right  more  than  half  the  time" 

•  •  •  But  the  central  bank  should  never 
be  thought  of  as  an  island  of  isolated  pwwer. 
as  a  St  George  defending  the  economy 
against  the  "dragon"  of  inflation  and  fren- 
zied finance.  As  Edmund  Burke  said  nearly 
two  centuries  ago:  "The  age  of  chivalry  Is 
dead — that  of  responsible,  democratic  gov- 
ernment has  succeeded"  f'The  Federal  Re- 
sen-e  After  50  Years,"  pp.  1107-1110). 

Finally,  we  might  consider  what  may 
be  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  a  minor 
detail :  Congress  has  never  given  author- 
ity for  determining  monetary  policy  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System — and  cer- 
tainly not  to  a  committee  within  the  Sys- 
tem containing  members  who  owe  their 
selection  to  private  bank  interests. 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  was  designed  in  1913 
on  what  is  sometimes  called  the  full  con- 
vertibility theory.  In  that  day  it  oc- 
curred to  no  one  that  America  would  try 
to  produce  too  much.  The  difficulty 
which  the  framers  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  were  trying  to  correct  was  not 
too  much  money,  but  a  periodic  shortage 
of  currency  which  strsdned  the  banking 
system.  In  consequence,  the  Federal 
Reser\'e  System  was  conceived — and  de- 


signed— as  an  agency  that  would  auto- 
matically pronde  whatever  Increases  in 
currency  and  the  money  supply  where 
needed  to  accommodate  business.  It  was 
not  conceived,  as  is  now  the  case,  as  an 
agency  to  restrict  the  money  supply  for 
the  purpose  of  restricting  the  volume  of 
business.  The  1913  act  gave  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  the  central  task  of  dis- 
coimting  eligible  paper  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  member  banks  with  the  voltmie 
of  credit  needed  to  accommodate  indus- 
trj-  and  trade.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  given  authority  only  to  re- 
view and  determine  the  discount  rates  at 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  would 
stand  readj'  to  supply  needed  credit 

This  basic  authorization  has  not  been 
changed  by  any  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  made  to  date.  Yet  two 
evolutions  have  taken  place  within  the 
Federal  Resen'e  System,  in  one  Instance, 
without  authorization,  and.  in  the  other, 
directly  contrary'  to  the  expressed  intent 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

First,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  Fed- 
eral Reser\e  was  created  to  provide  an 
automatic  money  supply;  this  function 
has  been  replaced,  in  practice,  by  a  con- 
scious and  deliberate  eflort  to  pro\'ide  the 
quantity  of  money  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  think  appropriate  for 
economic  regulation.  ThLs  effort  was 
already  In  evidence  before  the  general 
re\'isions  made  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  in  1935.  But  after  passage  of  the 
1935  act.  officials  within  the  System  be- 
gan proclaiming  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
now  had  "responsibility"  for  national 
monetary  ix)licies.  The  first  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Governors  after 
passage  of  the  1935  act  opened  with  a 
statement  that  the  act  "places  respon- 
sibility for  national  monetary  and  credit 
policies  on  the  Board  of  Ctovemors  and 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee" — 
although  the  act  contained  no  reference 
whatever  to  monetary  policy  nor  any  pro- 
vision which  indicated  a  change  in  the 
convertibility  concept  on  which  the  1913 
act  was  drawn.  In  brief,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's "monetary  policies,"  as  they  are 
practiced  today,  were  never  authorized  by 
law. 

The  monetary  powers,  as  has  fre- 
quently been  pointed  out,  are  reserved  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  within  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Congress  to  delegate  these 
powers — either  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  or  to  an  Independent 
agency.  But  it  is  not  within  Congress 
constitutional  means  to  delegate  these 
powers  without  prescribing  policy  objec- 
tives and  clear  guidelines  detailing  how 
the  powers  may  be  used.  Inevitably,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  unconstitutional 
those  grants  of  powers  made  without  any 
spelling  out  of  the  specific  objectives  and 
limitations  placed  on  their  use. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  to  be  imcon- 
stltutlonal  and  put  an  end  to  the  NRA's 
economic  regulation.  iu>t  because  the 
Congress  lacked  powers  which  It  might 
delegate  under  the  conmierce  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  but  becaiase  Congress 
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had  attempted  such  delegation  without 
an  adequate  law  defining  and  limiting 
the  purposes  for  which  the  powers  were  to 
be  used.  There  Is  little  doubt  In  the 
author's  mind  that  If  any  legal  challenge 
were  ever  raised  to  the  Federal  Reserve's 
monetary  policies,  the  courts  could  hold 
them  unconstitutional. 

This  was  one  permutation  the  Systran 
has  completed — a  more  or  less  passive 
supplier  of  money  became  an  active  regu- 
lator of  economic  activity.  The  second, 
is  that  referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter 
as  the  "power  revolution"  within  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  That  Is,  the 
shift  toward  open  market  operations  for 
active  regulation  and  the  subsequent  for- 
mation of  the  Open  Market  Committee — 
with  voting  rights  on  monetary  policy 
given  to  five  regional  bank  presidents  and 
persuasion  rights  to  all  12  presidents. 

This  second  change,  whatever  else  It 
accomplished,  iid  open  the  door  to  pri- 
vate banker  Influence  in  the  formation 
of  monetary  po!'cy.  The  regional  bank 
presidents  have  become  policymakers. 
At  the  very  leas:;,  the  type  of  man  chosen 
to  become  the  president  of  a  regional 
bank  affects  the  bent  of  Open  Market 
Committee  thinking.  Now  the  private 
bankers  have  the  dominant  voice  in 
choosing  the  regional  bank  presidents. 
They  are  hardlv  likely  to  choose  and  re- 
tain men  as  presidents  whose  approach 
to  monetary  matters  does  not,  in  general, 
conform  to  their  taste. 

Consider  the.sc  two  evolutions  In  the 
light  of  independence.  By  the  1930's,  the 
country  found  itself  with  monetary  pol- 
icy being  decided  by  a  group  of  men  some 
of  whom  were  selected  for  membership 
In  the  group  by  private  Interests.  How- 
ever far  tills  may  have  been  from  the 
original  intention  of  President  Wilson, 
some  consolation  could  be  found  In  the 
fact  that,  after  all,  the  President  was  still 
assumed  to  have  the  last  word  in  overall 
economic  policymaking.  Then  came  the 
accord.  And  the  country  suddenly  had 
the  worst  of  botJi  worlds — monetary  pol- 
icy decided  by  a  group  accountable  to  no 
one  for  Its  actions,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  group  did  not  even  have  the 
minimum  virtue  of  being  composed  solely 
of  public  servants.  In  the  full  sense  of 
that  t*rm.  Independence,  then,  can  be 
viewed  sus  the  capping  of  the  "poiwer  rev- 
olution." It  has  partially  transferred 
Immeasurable  ix)wer  into  the  hands  of 
the  reglonsJ  bank  presidents,  who  started 
their  existence  with  no  economic  policy 
power  at  all.  And  through  the  bank 
presidents,  an  Industry  whose  profits  rise 
and  fall  with  monetary  policy,  has  been 
allowed  to  impinge  on  monetary  policy- 
making— however  remotely,  however  In- 
directly, Much  of  this  has  occurred,  as 
stated  earlller,  without  authorlxation  by 
Congress. 

What  do  these  considerations  add  up 
to?  Just  the  following:  Independence 
serves  no  useful  purpose,  is  based  on  er- 
roneous views  oi  the  maturity  of  tbe  pub- 
lic, fllfls  in  the  face  of  our  demoeivtlo  In- 
stitutions, creates  irrational  and  chaoUc 
divisions  of  responsibility  In  eoonomlc 
poUcymairlng.  violates  the  spirit  at  our 


Constltutlon,  represents  a  presumptuous 
power  grab  by  the  central  bank,  and  Is 
unauthorized  by  law. 

Central  bank  independence  should  be 
tolerated  no  longer. 

The  central  bank  must  be  brought  back 
into  the  Qovemment.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve must  be  made  responsible,  and  re- 
sponsive, to  the  economic  policymaking 
decisions  of  the  President.  Money  must 
be  managed  for  one  purpose  or  another. 
To  repeat  the  ancient  truism,  "money 
does  not  manage  itself."  Let  it  be  man- 
aged, then,  not  In  ways  which  counteract 
and  conflict  with  the  Governments 
other,  considered  policies,  but  In  ways 
calculated  to  supplement  and  help  effec- 
tuate those  policies. 

NEZOED  rCOERAI.  RE8KKVK  BCTOBMS 

What  legislation  is  needed  to  bring 
about  coordination  and  harmony  among 
the  Government's  policies  with  respect  to 
monetary  management,  debt  manage- 
ment, and  fiscal  and  tax  policies?  In 
a  sense,  none.  The  authority  is  already 
provided  In  existing  laws;  not  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  but  the  EmplojTnent 
Act  of  1946.  Indeed,  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  not  only  authorizes  coordina- 
tion of  the  policies  mentioned,  it  requires 
it.  The  act  declares  that  It  shall  be  the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
Federal  Government  "to  coordinate  and 
utilize  all  of  its  plans,  functions,  and  re- 
sources" for  the  purposes  stated  in  the 
act.  The  central  purpose  Is  "to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power."  and.  It  might  be 
added,  "in  a  manner  calculated  to  fos- 
ter and  promote  free  competitive  en- 
terprise and  the  general  welfare." 

But  though  the  law  exists  and  the  duty 
is  clear,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  still 
managed  to  go  Its  Independent  way. 
Therefore,  It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
assert  Its  sovereignty  over  the  monetary 
affairs  of  the  country  once  agadn.  The 
major  thrust  of  the  legislation,  of  course, 
should  be  to  cut  the  groiuid  out  com- 
pletely from  all  Federal  Reserve  claims 
to  Independence.  The  Federal  Reserve 
miist  be  made  a  clearly  defined  arm  of 
the  Government.  Yet  there  Is  more  to  be 
done.  Changes  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  since  1913  have  distorted  the 
public  nature  of  the  central  bank. 
Some  of  these  changes  must  be  reversed, 
by  legislation,  to  erase  any  doubt  that 
monetary  policymsiking  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  tsJce  the  widest  possible  view 
of  the  public  Interest.  Finally,  some  of 
the  operations  and  procedures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  discussed  in  this  book, 
should  be  changed.  The  purpose  is  to 
assure  that  the  public  Interest  is  served. 
Some  of  the  changed  procedures  require 
legislation,  others  do  not.  They  all  re- 
quire a  more  consistent  public -spirited 
attitude  than  the  System  has  demon- 
strated to  date. 

Tlie  first  five  sets  of  reforms  are  con- 
tained In  proposals  submitted  for  dlsciis- 
slcm  by  all  of  the  eight  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Finance  after  hearing  testimony  on  the 
Federal  Reserve's  structure  and  policies 
In  1964. 


The  full  text  of  the  subcommltee's 
press  release.  Including  the  proposed  re- 
forms, is  published  below: 

HOUSK     or     REraKSXNTATTVKS.     StJB- 

coMMrrrcx     on     Domkstic     Pi- 

NANC«     or     THI     CoMMlrm     ON 

Banking    and    Cubrenct,    SStb 

CONGRCaS. 

Waahtnffton.  D.C. 
(Press  release  for  Sunday  ajn..  June  28, 
1904) 

THT  STTBCOM MITTKK   ON   DOMESTIC  FINANCE  OF 

THE  House  Banking  and  Ctnu«NCT  Coii- 
MiTTEX  Releases  "Peoposals  roR  Impsovi- 

MENT    or    THE    PESERAL    RESERVE" 

The  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  to- 
day sutunltted  for  circulation  and  discxu- 
slon  a  set  of  corrective  proposals  to  strength- 
en the  Federal  Reserve  System.  All  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  subcommittee 
Joined  In  this  action.  The  Republican  mem- 
bers did  not  Join  In  the  release 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  Wright  Patman.  chairman  (Demo- 
crat. Texas),  Henry  8,  Reuss  (Democrat. 
Wisconsin),  Charles  A.  Vanik  (Democrat, 
Ohio),  CLAtJDE  Pepper  (Democrat.  Florida). 
Joseph  O.  Minish,  (Democrat,  New  Jersey). 
Charles  L.  Weltner  (Democrat.  Georgia). 
Richard  T.  Hanna  (Democrat,  Callfornlsi. 
and  Charles  H.  Wilson  (Democrat,  Cali- 
fornia) . 

(The  text  follows r ) 

"PROPOSALS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  Or  THE  TtD- 
ERAL  RESERVE  SUBMITTED  FOB  DISCUSSION  BY 
THE   SUBCOMMITTEE  ON    DOMESTIC   nNANCI 

"We  have  heard  confilderable  testimony  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  testimony 
strongly  suggests  that  some  revision  of  the 
System  Is  Indicated  to  Improve  future  mone- 
tary policy  and  thereby  our  economy's  per- 
formance. In  accord  with  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  A  set  of  corrective  proposals 
which  emerges  from  the  testimony  given  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  Is  presented  herewith 
for  further  consideration. 

"We  are  not  suggesting,  of  course,  that 
these  proposals  cannot  be  Improved  upon. 
While  the  subcommittee  hsks  not  settled  on 
any  specific  propvosal.  It  Intends  to  consider 
the  entire  set  In  public  hearings  after  the 
next  Congress  convenes  in  January  1965. 
The  proptoeals,  though  preliminary  and  ten- 
tative, are  circulated  at  this  time  to  allow 
for  full  study  and  discussion  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch,  the  IPedersl 
Reserve,  and  the  public: 

"A.  To  emphasize  the  public  character  of 
the  Federal  Reserve: 

"1  Provide  for  the  retirement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  stock. 

"2.  Vest  all  power  to  conduct  op>en  mar- 
ket op>eratlons  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

"B.  To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  mone- 
tary fKJilcy  by  assuring  the  recruitment  of 
an  outstanding  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
an  adequate  respwnse  to  advances  In  eco- 
nomic knowledge: 

"1.  Remove  the  present  requirement  that 
the  President.  In  selecting  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  •*  •  •  shall  have  due 
regard  to  a  fair  representation  of  the  fluM- 
clal,  agricultural.  Industrial,  and  commtr- 
clal  Interests  and  geocrapblcal  dlvlslona  o< 
the  country."  Instead,  require  only  that  the 
Governors  be  men  of  Integrity  devoted  to  th« 
public  Interest. 

•'2.  Reduce  to  five  the  number  of  Oot- 
ernors  of  the  Federal   Reserve  Board. 

"3  Reduce  to  6  years  the  terms  of  offle* 
of  the  Governors  and  allow  for  reappolat- 
ment. 

"4.  Ifake  the  term  of  the  Chairman  irf  th« 
Board  of  Governors  coterminous  with  that 
of  the  PreaUlent. 
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'■6    Raise  the  salaries  of  the  Governors 

"C.  To  Insrure  public  control  over  the 
expenditures   of   public  monies; 

"1  Provide  for  a  public  audit  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  all  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Reserve 
banks. 

"i.  Provide  for  paying  Into  the  Treasury 
u  miscellaneous  receipts  all  capital  gains  and 
interest  received  by  the  Federal  Reserve  from 
US  Government  securities. 

"3  Authorize  appropriations  by  the  Con- 
cress  of  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

"D  To  provide  statutory  guldeUnes  for 
monet.iry  policy  and  assure  coordination  of 
all  thp  Government's  economic  policies  In 
achieving  the  goals  of  the  Employment  Act 
on  946 

1  Require  that  the  President  set  forth 
!n  his  periodic  Economic  Reports.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  recommendations  on  fiscal  and 
debt  management  policy,  guidelines  concern- 
ing monetary  policy,  domestic  and  foreign — 
including  the  growth  of  the  money  supply, 
u  defined  by  him — necessary  to  attain  the 
goals  of  maxlmvim  employment,  production. 
and  purchasing  power  of  the  Employment 
.^ct  of  1946. 

•2  Express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  operate  In  the  open  market 
»o  as  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the 
Presidents  monetary  policy:  and  require  that 
the  Federal  Reserve.  If  Its  monetary  views 
and  actions  diverge  from  those  recommended 
by  the  President,  file  with  the  President  and 
the  Conpress  a  statement  of  reasons  for  Its 
jlverpence,  In  form  like  the  President's  Eco- 
.lomlc  Report 

"E  To  allow  for  greater  Bi>eolallzatlon  In 
performing  the  monetary  control  function: 

"1.  Permit  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
concentrate  on  monetary  policy  by  transfer- 
ring lis  present  bank  supervisory  functions 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  FDIC, 
or.  altprnatlvely.  to  a  newly  created  Federal 
banking  authority." 

K  In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem should  Immediately  undertake  studies 
appraising  the  effectiveness  of  their  present 
methods  of  controlling  the  money  supply. 
It  may  well  be.  as  recent  economic  studies 
indicate,  that  the  Federal  Reserve's  control 
of  the  money  supply  Is  defective — leading 
to  the  kind  of  divergencies  economists  have 
observed  between  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
claims  It  is  doing,  with  resjject  to  the  money 
supply,  and  what  has  actually  happened. 

0  The  cost  ajid  benefits  of  using  tight 
money  as  the  most  Important  checkreln  on 
the  economy  should  be  reappraised  (If,  In- 
deed, the  Federal  Reserve  has  ever  made  a 
thorough  appraisal  of  the  subject) .  The 
Weral  Reserve  should  consider  alternate 
•ays  to  obtain  the  same  effects — their  ef- 
flclency  and  seemllness.  It  Is  my  confident 
belief  that  the  policy  of  raising  interest  rates 
from  one  plateau  to  another  with  each  pe- 
riod of  business  recovery  has  few  If  any 
beneficial  effects,  while  It  has  played  havoc 
with  the  Nation's  general  well-being.  Re- 
stonng  Interest  rates  to  saner  levels  will 
naterlally  cut  the  111  billion  yearly  costs  of 
f«"ylng  the  Federal  debt,  make  correspond- 
^  reducUons  in  the  Federal  budget,  and 
trtffi  down  the  bUllons  of  dollars  of  purchas- 
ing power  which  have  been  traijsferred  from 
the  budget*  of  low-  and  middle-Income 
'"unilies  into  the  budgets  of  the  Interest- 
mcome  families. 

H  The  Federal  Reserve  System  should 
ouy  a  larger  portion  of  new  U.8.  securities 
*u«»  dlrecUy  from  the  TnMwiry,  then  sell 
J^  In  the  op«n  mark«t  when  sales  are 
Propiuoufi  and  ooordlnate  with  overall 
monetary  policies.  This  would  make  the 
»«er»e  banks  the  dealers  In  U.S.  securities. 
"•Uy  the  Oovernment's  central  bank  can 
•low  and   carry  out   an   orderly   marketing 


of  large  quantities  of  Government  securities. 
Just  as  only  the  central  bank  can  carry  out 
monetary  policies.  Isolating  the  central 
bank  from  the  function  It  can  best  perform 
Is  an  abetirdlty  indeed. 

Most  Industrial  nations  of  the  world  have 
long  since  recognized  this  and  placed  debt 
management  affairs  In  the  hands  o>f  their 
central  banks.  Quite  aside  from  the  advan- 
tage of  coordinated  Treasury  and  central 
bank  operations,  Federal  Reserve  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  debt  would  result  in  two 
direct  financial  savings  to  the  Government : 
First,  the  present  systwn,  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment first  asks  the  large  financial  Insti- 
tutions what  they  will  pay  for  a  new  obliga- 
tion, then  issues  the  obligation  at  a  price  <or 
interest  rate)  which  the  buyers  are  deter- 
mined to  have,  will  be  eliminated.  Thi 
Government  would  no  longer  be  the  captive 
of  a  few  large  and  well-coordinated  buyers 
of  Government  securities. 

Second,  direct  purchases  by  one  agency  of 
the  Government  from  another  would  save, 
for  the  Government,  the  security  dealers' 
cost — and  profit— which  now  enters  into  the 
indirect  transactions  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  Federal  Reserve 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chap- 
ters, by  having  one  ageiicy  of  the  Govern- 
ment supporting  the  other,  the  Interest  costs 
on  91-day  Treasury  bills — which  recently 
were  at  3-^  percent  and  above — never  rose 
above  one-half  of  1  percent  during  World 
War  II  and  the  years  Immediately  following. 
Similarly,  the  interest  costs  on  long-term 
Government  bonds  never  rose  above  24  per- 
cent— until  the  Federal  Reserve  System  se- 
ceded from  the  Government  in  1951.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  be  clear  to  those  who  have 
read  the  previous  chapters,  that  the  purchase 
and  holding  of  large  amounts  of  Govern- 
ment securities  by  the  Federal  Reserve  dur- 
ing the  World  War  II  years  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Increases  in  the  money  supply 
made  la  those  years.  Those  Increases  In  the 
money  supply  resulted  from  other  conscious 
and  deliberate  policy  decisions — including 
the  decision  to  let  private  banks  create  large 
sums  of  money  to  acquire  and  hold  Govern- 
ment securities. 

I.  The  Federal  Reserve  should  divide  the 
money-creating  power  between  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  the  private  banks  more 
favorably  to  the  taxpayers  and  less  favor- 
ably to  bank  profits.  In  short,  under  re- 
sponsible public  control,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  will  hold  more  Government  se- 
curities—returning  the  Interest  payments  to 
the  Treasury — and  the  private  banks  will 
hold  less.  At  the  present  time  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  have  divided  the  Gov- 
ernment's money-creating  powers  between 
the  Government  and  the  private  banks  on  a 
basis  of  about  1  to  7.  In  many  years  of  ques- 
tioning high  exj)erts  on  the  matter,  I  have 
yet  to  hear  even  one  plausible  answer  to  the 
question  why  the  Government  should  extend 
money-creating  powers  to  the  private  com- 
mercial banks  to  be  used,  without  cost,  to 
create  money  which  Is  then  lent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Interest  It  Is  entirely  reason- 
able that  the  Federal  Reserve  should,  with- 
out reducing  the  present  level  of  bank  profits, 
arrange  future  additions  to  the  money  supply 
In  ways  which  will  gradually  bring  about  a 
l-to-4  division  of  the  Government's  money- 
creating  power,  with  commercial  banks  ulti- 
mately owning  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
outstanding  Oovernment  securities,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  owning  a  larger  one.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  raising  reserve  re- 
quirements back  to  the  1953  level. 

J  The  Federal  Reserve  System  should  re- 
vitalize the  practice  of  extending  Federal  Re- 
serve credit  to  the  banking  system  through 
the  12  regional  Federal  Reserve  banks,  par- 
ticularly through  restoration  of  the  practice 
of  discounting  eligible  paper.     This  could  be 


aided  by  making  the  discount  window  a  mat- 
ter of  right  rather  than  privilege.  As  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  was  originally  de- 
signed, and  as  It  originally  functioned.  It  ex- 
tended credit  to  banks  of  the  various  locali- 
ties as  it  was  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
local  business,  farmers,  and  individuals. 
When  the  present  custom  of  extending  sub- 
stantially all  Federal  Reserve  credit  to  the 
banking  system  through  open  market  optera- 
tlons  in  New  York  was  adopted.  Federal  Re- 
ser^-e  authorities  brought  Into  being  a  small 
group  of  professional  Government  securities 
dealers.  All  purchases  and  sales  of  Govern- 
ment securities  by  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee are  funneled  through  these  dealers 
In  New  York.  Therefore,  the  reserves  created 
by  the  Open  Market  Committee  first  see  the 
light  as  reserves  of  the  New  York  banks  The 
System  then  relies  upwn  the  operations  of 
securities  dealers  to  distribute  reeerres  to 
the  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  most 
needed.  This  system  has  worked  very  p>oorly, 
simply  because  the  original  owners  of  the 
Government  securities  sold  to  the  Federal 
Reserve,  through  dealers,  are  likely  as  not 
located  where  the  new  reserves  are  needed 
least.  To  Illustrate.  If  an  insurance  com- 
pany located  In  Omaha  decides  to  sell  some 
Government  securities  to  a  securities  dealer, 
the  new  credit  which  the  Federal  Reserve  ex- 
tends to  the  banking  system  goes  to  banks  in 
Omaha — whether  Nebraska  needs  credit  or 
not.  The  banks  In  Omaha  may  already  have 
an  excess  of  loanable  funds,  while  the  banks 
m  Peoria,  say.  do  not  have  sufBclent  credit 
to  supply  the  needs  of  their  customers  A 
particular  bank  trying  to  sell  eligible  paper 
to  its  Federal  Reserve  bank — at  a  discount — 
provides  the  beet  evidence  of  where  Federal 
Reserve  credft  Is  needed. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  again 
make  more  of  their  extensions  of  credit  to 
member  banks  by  direct  means,  they  will  be 
I>erfonnlng  more  of  the  banking  functions 
for  which  they  have  responsibility.  The 
highly  questionable  importance  of  a  small 
group  of  open  market  dealers  will  be  corre- 
spondingly reduced 

K.  The  Federal  Reserve  should  create  an 
ojjen  market  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name  The 
discussion  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  use  of  Its 
authority  to  buy  and  sell  securities  In  the 
"open  market."  to  use  the  words  of  tiie 
statute,  revealed  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
has,  in  fact,  created  a  very  closed  market. 
Not  only  is  the  trading  restricted  to  only  21 
professional  dealers,  but  for  many  years  this 
trading  went  on  with  only  a  minimum  public 
knowledge  that  the  so-called  market  even 
existed.  High  Government  oSlclais.  bankers, 
authorities  on  money  and  banking,  and  even 
prominent  Wall  Street  operators  were  un- 
aware of  the  so-called  open  market  It  is 
probably  orjy  because  the  WTlter  has  made 
some  repetitive  noises  in  Congress  about  thiB 
so-called  market  that  its  existence  has  come 
to  enjoy  the  rather  limited  nonanonjinlty 
It  enjoys  today. 

NZaZIED    FDIC    RETORMS 

The  chapter  on  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Detwsit  Insurance  Corporation 
should  have  left  no  doubt  that  basic 
changes  in  the  PDIC"s  role  are  needed. 
PDIC's  function  should  be  restricted  to 
that  of  deposit  insurance.  It  should  not. 
as  it  is  now  doing,  let  oamlners  sub- 
stitute their  Judgment  for  private  man- 
BSrement's  decisions  about  bank  oper- 
ations. 

If  the  oommercslal  banks  are  to  serve 
the  credit  needs  of  their  communities, 
and  particularly  the  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness, they  must  asstune  prudent  risks. 
They  cannot,  as  the  FDIC  bank  examin- 
ers Insist,  confine  their  lending  to  gold- 
plated,  doubly  secured  loans.    Insurance 
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is  one  thing;  bank  management  is  some- 
thing else  again.  True,  life  insurance 
companies  all  have  a  stake  In  their  pol- 
icyholders' good  health  and  longevity. 
But  by  Insuring  our  lives  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  do  not  get  the  right  to 
tell  us  what  to  eat.  when  to  go  to  bed, 
and  how  to  preserve  our  health. 

By  the  same  token,  performing  the  de- 
posit insurance  function  does  not  war- 
rant the  FDIC's  assuming  the  function 
of  maintaining  a  closed  shop  for  banks. 
Whether  or  not  a  new  group  wishing  to 
enter  the  banking  business  causes  In- 
convenience or  competition  to  the  banks 
already  established  is  no  proper  question 
for  the  FDIC.  It  should  promulgate  ob- 
jective standards  of  eligibility  for  de- 
posit insurance,  and  it  should  be  required 
to  Issue  deposit  Insurance  to  any  comers 
who  meet  those  standard.s. 

NEXOED    TREASTRY   REFORMS 

With  the  mechanics  of  debt  manage- 
ment operations  properly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  most  of 
the  Treasur>''s  objectionable  operations 
in  this  field  will  come  to  an  end.  The 
practice  of  seeking  advice  from  buyers 
will  be  eliminated;  so,  too,  will  the  prac- 
tice of  leaning  on  underwriters — profes- 
sional distributors  and  profiteers — to 
find  ultimate  buyers  of  Treasury  securi- 
ties. 

This  leaves  for  correction,  however,  the 
Treasury's  present  practice  of  leaving  on 
deposit  with  the  private  banks  an  aver- 
age of  $4  billion  of  Treasury  funds.  It 
has  been  argued,  of  course,  that  the 
Treasury  leaves  this  minimum  deposit 
with  the  banks,  interest  free,  to  compen- 
sate them  for  various  services  to  the 
Gtovernment.  Not  the  least  of  the  serv- 
ices claimed — and  this  is  not  made  in 
humor — is  that  the  commercial  banks 
purchase  Government  securities.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
theory  that  the  Government  should  not 
only  extend  Its  money-creating  power  to 
the  banks,  cost  free- — to  be  used  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  the  Government  on  an  in- 
terest basis — but  that  the  Government 
should  also  leave  the  funds  thus  created 
with  the  banks  who  can  then  lend  them 
to  still  other  borrower^  at  interest. 

A  minimum  balance  of  $4  billion  of 
Treasury  funds  in  private  banks  means, 
of  course,  that  the  Federal  debt  Is  at  all 
times  considerably  higher  than  it  need 
be;  taxpayers  are  paying  the  Interest 
charges  on  the  exces,s  debt.  For  com- 
pensation, the  taxpayers  should  receive 
interest  on  Treasury  depxjslts  left  with 
the  commercial  banks  If  substantial 
services  are  rendered  the  Government  by 
the  commercial  banks,  then  appropriate 
fees  for  the.se  .services  should  be  nego- 
tiated and  paid  the  banks  directly  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  this  effect. 

OBJECT  or  PROPOSED  REFORMS 

What  principles  should  guide  pubUc 
policy  toward  the  private  commercial 
banking  system  and  the  use  by  the  pri- 
vate banJu  of  the  Govemment'B  power  to 
create  money? 

Late  In  1941.  and  again  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1943,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
committee  consideration  of  a  propoaal  of 
mine  which  was  to  have  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  purchase — on  an  interest- 


free  basis — all  obligations  issued  to  fi- 
nance the  war  which  could  not  be  placed 
at  the  then  prevailing  interest  rate  with 
individuals  and  savings  institutions.  The 
object  was  to  draw  on  savings  to  the  max- 
imum amount  possible;  having  failed  to 
sell  to  Individuals  and  savings  institu- 
tions, the  remainder  was  not  to  be  placed 
with  the  commercial  banks  on  bank-cre- 
ated money. 

Mr.  Marriner  Eccles,  who  was  then 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
objected  on  the  grounds  that  bank  profits 
were  then  low  and  bank  costs,  like  all 
other  costs,  were  rtsiner.  As  a  coiise- 
quence,  reasonable  bank  profits  would 
have  to  be  maintained  by  one  means  or 
another.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Eccles  .said 
that  the  banks  would  have  to  increase 
all  kinds  of  service  charges  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  public  that  paid  the 
service  charges  to  the  banks  under  these 
circumstances  would  be  better  ofit 
through  that  process  than  they  are  with 
the  present  process."  Hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
House  of  Representatives,  77th  Congress, 
1st  session,  on  H.R.  5479,  1941,  page  1349. 

Mr.  Eccles'  point  is  well  taken.  On  the 
face  of  it,  commercial  banks  are  highly 
socialistic  Institutions.  From  one  angle. 
they  "live  off  the  Government,"  using  the 
Qovernment's  money-creating  power 
free  of  cost  and  receiving  a  variety  of 
other  more  or  less  direct  subsidies  from 
the  public  purse.  The  essential  i>oint  is, 
however,  that  the  private  banks  provide 
a  necessary  public  service  through  use  of 
the  Goverrunent's  money-creating  power. 
They  create  money  to  lend  to  Individuals 
and  private  business  firms.  Such  loans 
Involve  an  element  of  risk.  They  require 
an  element  of  judgment,  and  so  private 
risk  taking. 

The  Government  does,  of  course,  make 
direct  loans  to  individuals  and  business 
firms  in  certain  Instances.  But  when  the 
Government  makes  loans  to  private 
citizens,  the  lending  must,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent,  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
objective  standards  under  which  all 
would-be  borrowers  are  treated  alike,  not 
on  the  basis  of  Intuition.  Risk  taking 
often  Involves  seemingly  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination, which  Is  understood  and 
acceptable  conduct  for  a  private  bank; 
as  the  conduct  of  Government,  It  would 
be  Intolerable. 

This  suggests  that  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple for  immediate  monetary  reform 
should  be  encouragement  of  commercial 
bank  lending  to  business  and  consimi- 
ers — indeed,  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
an  expansion  of  such  lending — and  dis- 
couragement of  commercial  bank  lending 
to  the  Government. 

As  has  been  previously  suggested,  the 
only  reason  why  the  Government  should 
extend  its  money-creating  powers  to  pri- 
vate banks  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  to 
guarantee  enough  bonk  profits  to  sissure 
adequate  banking  services  for  the  gen- 
eral public  benefit. 

The  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis)  that  the 
reason  the  Congress  passed  a  law  that 
would  enable  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  seven  to  serve  14  years, 
one  appointed  every  2  jrears,  was  to  make 
it  Impossible  for  the  President  to  execute 


the  law  concerning  the  Federal  Reserve, 
I  believe  Is  not  In  accordance  with  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  at  the  time. 

NO    STATEMENT    ON    FED    rNDSPEMIUCKCS 

One  thing  is  certain.  No  Member  of 
Congress  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate 
ever  made  the  statement  on  either  floor 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  system  would 
be  independent  of  the  Government  or  In- 
dependent of  the  President.  No  such 
thing  was  thought  of. 

In  1913.  when  the  bankers  wanted  to 
be  on  the  Board  to  fix  interest  rates  and 
to  determine  the  supply  of  money,  they 
were,  upon  their  request,  allowed  to  visit 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  White 
House.  When  they  entered,  the  Hon- 
orable Carter  Glass,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency at  the  time,  introduced  them  to  the 
President  with  the  statement  that, 
"These  gentlemen,  Mr.  Warburg  and  oth- 
ers from  New  York,  probably  know  more 
about  banking  and  money  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  people  In  the  country."  They 
had  the  feeling  they  should  be  allowed  to 
sit  on  the  Board  under  the  proposed  new 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  help  fix  the  rates 
of  interest  that  people  would  have  to  pay 
and  to  help  determine  the  supply  of 
money  that  would  be  used  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Wilson's  reply  was,  "Which  of  you 
gentlemen  would  have  me  appoint,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  fix  freight  rates  and 
passenger  rates  who  are  presidents  of  the 
railroads?" 

Of  course,  the  question  wa.s  so  obvi- 
ously devastating  to  what  they  were  go- 
ing to  talk  about  that  writers  of  books 
discussing  this — including  Mr.  Carter 
Glass — made  the  statement  that  they 
were  so  confu.sed  and  routed  by  that 
statement  that  they  began  to  talk  about 
something  else,  and  finally  they  left 
without  getting  any  answer  or  without 
trying   to  get  any  answer 

So  I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri that  nowhere  in  the  records  of  1913 
was  the  question  of  Independence  of  the 
banks  discussed.  There  was  a  lot  of  dls- 
cu.ssion  about  getting  the  money  busi- 
ness out  of  Wall  Street,  which  is  true, 
and  out  of  New  York,  but  there  was  no 
discussion  in  the  act  of  1913  about  inde- 
pendence—that the  Federal  Reserve 
System  would  or  should  be  independent. 

There  was  no  discussion  in  either 
Hou.se  in  1935  about  it  being  the  desire 
of  Congress  to  make  the  Federal  Reserve 
independent.  The  word  •■mdependent," 
or  "independence,"  was  not  used  in  any 
of  the  discussions  or  in  any  of  the  re- 
ports    It  was  not  used  any  place. 

If  I  am  mistaken  about  that.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  point  out  how  and 
where  I  am  mistaken.  I  am  certain  I 
am  not. 

There  was  never  any  intention  to  have 
,a  fourth  branch  of  Government,  run  by 
the  bankers,  not  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  people  and  not  subject  to  the  fteP- 
resenUtives  elected  by  the  people,  which 
had  the  power  to  carry  out  its  own  will- 
rro   Houjs    t40    bqxion    in    bonds 

In  this  case  the  bankers  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  exercise  tremen- 
dous power. 
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The  Federal  Reserve  have  $40  billion 
vorth  of  Government  bonds. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  for  50  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlD  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Indeed  I  will.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texa.s. 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

In  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New- 
York  there  now  are  $40  billion  worth 
of  U.S.  Government  bonds.  Although 
those  bonds  have  been  paid  for  once,  the 
Federal  Reserve  still  collects  Interest  on 
those  bonds,  which  amounts  to  more 
than  SI  5  billion  a  year.  Through  that 
collection  of  the  interest  they  pay  their 
own  expenses,  which  runs  about  $200 
million  a  year.  These  expenses  are  very 
high.  They  pay  salaries  up  to  $75,000. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  President  of 
New  York  gets  $75,000  a  year,  and  all 
expenses  of  every  kind. 

.^fter  they  pay  $90,000  a  year  to  the 
Bankers  Association  for  dues,  the  rest  of 
the  money,  of  course,  goes  into  the 
Treasury.  i 

The  point  Is  made,  when  that  Is 
brought  up,  "Well,  the  Treasury  gets  the 
Interest  on  the  bonds."  The  Treasury 
does  get  most  of  the  interest  on  the 
bonds,  but  the  basic  fact  Is  that  those 
bonds  have  been  paid  for  once  The 
people  should  not  be  required  to  pay  in- 
terest on  them.  Why  should  the  people 
have  to  pay  their  debts  twice?  And  fur- 
ther, the  Important  point  Is  that  the 
Federal  Reserve,  since  it  gets  Its  funds 
this  way,  does  not  have  to  come  to  Con- 
gress for  appropriations. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Would  the  gentle- 
man make  it  plain  how  the  bonds  were 
paid  for,  and  from  what  source  the 
money  came? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  shall  be  glad  to. 

All  of  the  interrogation  of  Mr.  Eccles 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  members 
over  the  years  and  of  Mr.  Martin  and 
all  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  members 
over  the  years  without  equivocation  of 
any  kind,  that  they  were  paid  for  once. 

We  know  they  take  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  that  are  Government  obligations. 
too  They  just  do  not  draw  interest. 
That  Is  what  Is  used  for  money.  That 
Is  "folding  money."  Some  people  call 
them  "greenbacks."  They  are  good  for 
all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  for  all 
taxes,  so  it  Is  really  good  money. 

The  Federal  Reserve  takes  the  Gov- 
ernment's money  and  credit  and  trades  It 
'or  these  Government  obligations. 

Normally  one  would  think,  since  they 
are  our  fiscal  agents,  they  would  want  to 
cancel  those  bonds.  They  are  supposed 
[0  be  faithful  to  the  trust.  It  looks  like 
they  would  call  upon  the  Treasury  to 
cancel  them;  or.  If  they  lack  the  power 
w  do  so,  call  upon  the  Congress  to  give 
wem  the  power  to  cancel  them,  because 
they  have  been  paid  for  once.    Instead, 


they  have  elected  to  let  the  bonds  remain 
in  circulation,  and  to  have  the  credit 
that  was  extended  to  buy  the  bonds  based 
upon  the  Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  also 
the  bonds.  They  sell  these  bonds  oc- 
casionally, and  also  buy  them  back.  At 
times  these  bonds  have  been  paid  for 
two  or  three  times.  They  can  be  paid 
for  any  number  of  times,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  times  they  are  sold  and 
bought  back. 

Certainly  that  kind  of  a  system  Is  little 
short  of  idiotic.  No  one  can  claim  it  is 
sensible  and  sound. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  tlie  Federal  Resen-e  Board 
prints  $40  billion  worth  of  "greenbacks"? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  It  is  necessary,  they 
create  the  credit  which  Is  subject  to  the 
Federal  Resene  notes  payment,  if  the 
purchasers  of  the  securities  held  by  the 
Federal  Re.serve  System,  the  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee,  wants  Federal  Reserve 
notes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Then  they  deposit 
that  money  with  the  U.S.  Government, 
with  the  Treasurj'? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  They  give  that  to 
the  banks.  That  is  used  as  a  reserve  by 
the  banks.  These  reserves  are  called 
"high-ix)wered  dollars."  The  banking 
system  can  take  each  reserve  dollar  and 
buy  10  times  that  much,  in  other  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  or  make  loans  of  10 
times  that  much.  That  is  a  "high- 
powered  dollar." 

But  let  us  not  get  away  from  the  main 
thing.  They  buy  Government  securities 
with  these  "high-powered  dollars"  which 
are  placed  in  the  reserve  accounts  of  the 
banks. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Do  they  get  the 
money  from  the  banks  to  buy  the  bonds? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Federal  Fleserve 
baiiks  get  it  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  under  the 
system  outlined  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act. 

So  that  Is  something  I  do  not  believe 
any  person  can  defend.  I  do  not  believe 
even  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Curtis  1 ,  would  defend  holding 
$40  billion  worth  of  bonds.  It  is  true  the 
Federal  Reserve  could  justify  for  their 
open  market  operations  holding  maybe  $3 
billion  or  $4  billion  or  $5  billion,  but  cer- 
tainly they  should  not  be  allowed  to  keep 
$40  billion  there  which  is.  according  to 
their  own  interpretation,  something  they 
could  spend  in  a  political  campaign  if 
they  wanted  to.  They  could  spend  it  for 
anything  they  wanted  to.  It  belongs  to 
them  as  far  as  control  of  it  is  concerned, 
and  nobody  can  get  it  away  from  them 
under  existing  law.  It  Is  a  terrible  thing 
and  it  should  be  corrected. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  yielding  me  time, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen  to  him 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PatmanI  has  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CurtisI  for  49 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLTRTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  picking 
up  where  I  left  off  when  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  kindly  yielded  to  me,  the 
gentleman  in  his  colloquy  or  his  dialogue, 
was  mainly  correct  as  to  what  Is  wrong 
and  what  is  the  economic  damage  which 
results  from  too-high  interest  rates  in 
a  society. 

I  am  in  accord  with  these  \iews,  and 
I  think  he  makes  his  points  well.  I 
could  mention  some  other  areas  where 
we  are  creating  real  damage  as  a  result 
of  high  interest  rates,  but  inasmuch  as 
my  remarks  of  June  23  touched  off  this 
colloquy — in  which  I  said  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats were  the  high  interest  rate  party — 
I  do  not  quite  see  the  pertinency  of  what 
Chairman  Patman  Is  seeking  in  his  com- 
ments on  why  Interest  rates  are  high  or 
why  damage  is  caused  from  high  Inter- 
est rates. 

All  of  his  remarks  about  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  even  if  they  were  all 
true — and  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  I 
might  say.  in  many,  many  respects — but 
even  if  they  were  true,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  a  creature  of  the  Congress  and 
there  have  been  Democratic-controlled 
Congresses  ever  since  I  have  been  here. 
Since  1951,  save  for  one  particular  Con- 
gress, the  83d.  Certainly  since  1961  not 
only  has  the  Congress  been  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  so  has 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Ooverriment. 
This  present  Congress  Is  controlled  by 
the  Democrats  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  by  over  a  2-to-l  margin.  So  1 
think  it  Is  appropriate  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  he  Is  obvi- 
ously a  minority  within  his  own  party. 
He  must  agree  with  me  that  the  policies 
that  have  been  pursued  by  the  Demo- 
crat admlni-stration  have  led  to  this  high 
interest  rate  to  which  he  is  objecting. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  the  very  point 
I  have  attempted  to  make.  The  gentle- 
man said  that  the  Democrats  had  been 
the  high  Interest  party. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  showTi,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  high  interest  started  dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  administration  by 
that  Republican  administration  condon- 
ing the  seized  independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  After  the  Republicans  had 
condoned  It  for  those  8  years,  they  re- 
fused to  give  It  up  when  the  Democrats 
came  in. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  us  keep  to  the  collo- 
quy. The  gentleman  made  the  remark 
and  I  am  pointing  out  that  during  the 
8-year  Eisenhower  administration,  the 
Congress,  which  controls  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  was  in  the  control  of  the 
gentleman's  own  party  for  6  of  those 
years.  So  If  his  accusations  against  the 
Eisenhower  administration  are  sound — 
and  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  by  the  way — 
but  even  if  they  were  sound,  the  Demo- 
crat Party  controlling  the  Congress  had 
the  power  to  do  something  about  It.  But 
it  did  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  however. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  WUl  the  gwittoium 
yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Obviously,  the  people 
did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Elsenhower's  flrst 
2  years,  because  the  administration 
showed  that  It  was  going  to  have  a  high 
Interest  policy.  They  elected  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  as  a  result. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Was  that  the  reason? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Wait  just  a  moment — 
the  Republicans  gave  the  Federal  Re- 
serve complete  domination  over  the 
money  system  and.  so.  after  that  the  peo- 
ple refused  to  elect  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, although  Mr.  Elsenhower  was 
elected  by  a  big  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    All  right. 

Mr.  PATMAJN.  And,  let  us  see:  Mr. 
Elsenhower  was  flrst  elected  in  1952  and 
next  in  1956.  He  was  elected  by  a  big 
vote.  But  the  people  would  not  trust 
him  with  the  Congress.  They  gave  him 
a  minority  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  the  remaining  6  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right.  Let  me  re- 
spond in  this  fashion:  I  was  not  aware 
that  high  Interest  rates  was  an  Issue  in 
the  1954  election. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
flfty-three. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  said  that  after  2  years,  the  people 
did  not  want  to  entrust  President  Elsen- 
hower's party  with  this  matter  because 
of  the  high  Interest  rates.  If  this,  indeed, 
were  so,  how  dl-sappointed  these  Ameri- 
can people  must  have  been  when  Demo- 
crat control  was  restored;  because  after 
getting  control  of  the  Coiagress  In  1954 
and  again  In  1956  and  again  in  1958  and 
1960  and  again  In  1962  and  again  in  1964, 
the  Democrats  did  not  do  anything  about 
this.  Thus  we  arc  today,  just  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  has  de- 
scribed It,  In  a  period  of  high  interest 
rates  which  is  creating  the  economic 
damage  to  the  little  people  and  all  of  the 
other  people  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  so  aptly  described. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  why  I  have 
made  the  remarks,  that  the  Democrat 
Party  obviously  Is  a  party  of  high  Inter- 
est rates.  I  use  the  same  expression  of 
hope  that  I  have  listened  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  use  over  a  period  of 
years — only  the  gentleman  has  been  mis- 
informed in  applying  It  to  the  Republican 
Party — we  have  not  had  control  and  yet 
here  we  have  high  Interest  rates. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  this  question.  I  was 
shocked  to  see  that  he  and  his  Democrat 
colleagues  who  control  the  Congress  as 
well  as  the  executive  branch  of  Oovem- 
ment  urged  passage  of  the  participations 
certificates  law  which  increased  Interest 
rates  on  Federal  securities  up  to  5*4  per- 
cent. We  on  the  Republican  side  sought 
to  put  In  amendments,  one,  to  permit 
these  securities — if  you  are  going  to  have 
this  high  Interest  rate  on  Oovemment 
securities — to  be  purchased  by  the  little 
man.  We  wanted  to  say,  at  least,  that 
you  could  break  down  the  lots  and  you 
could  sell  them  In  lots  of  $100.  Yet  this 
was  opposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tezaj. 


And,  Mr.  Speaker,  vre  saw  the  recent 
Issue  under  which  ycni  could  not  buy  any- 
thing lower  than  a  $5,000  block.  What 
little  ijerson  In  this  country  can  buy 
$5,000  worth  of  Oovemment  bonds?  At 
the  same  time  the  administration  was 
encouraging  and,  in  fact,  twisting  arms, 
if  we  are  to  believe  some  of  the  reports 
of  the  civil  service  people,  to  buy  E-bonds 
at  4.1  percent  Instead  of  5^4  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  also  opposed  our  amendment  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Permit  me  to  answer 
that  statement  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Let  me  finish. 

We  on  the  Republican  side  sought  to 
have  a  celling  on  the  amount  of  interest 
that  could  be  paid  on  these  Oovemment 
participation  certificates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  thing  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  resisted  was  our 
efforts  to  try  to  have  thes;  new  Govern- 
ment participation  certificates  apply  to 
the  debt  celling;  this  procedure  applies 
to  other  Gtovernment  securities  and  does 
carry  with  it  a  4' 4  percent  interest  ceil- 
ing on  securities  with  maturity  beyond  5 
years.  These  participation  certificates, 
of  course,  have  a  maturity  date  that 
would  average  out  at  around  10  years. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  to 
answer  those  specific  points. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  that  the  gentleman  yields  to  me  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  shall  state  that  the 
Sales  Participation  Act  was  a  continua- 
tion of  what  was  done  in  the  Elsenhower 
administration . 

Mr.  CURTI3.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  let  us  carry  the  colloquy  further;  let 
me  respond  to  that  statement  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  because  I  want  to 
keep  the  colloquy  going  to  that  point. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  said  that  he  yielded 
to  me  to  answer  him  and  that  is  the  pur- 
[x>se  of  the  answer. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  I  want  to  conduct 
this  in  an  orderly  fashion.  On  that  point 
I  want  to  say  that  I  disagree,  and  the 
debate  shows  that  this  was  not  done 
under  the  Elsenhower  administration  at 
all.  but  was  simply  something  contrary — 
and  completely  contrary — to  the  desires 
of  the  EUsenhower  administration. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  were  many 
things  about  the  Elisenhower  administra- 
tion that  did  not  meet  with  our  approval, 
but  now  and  then  we  find  something  that 
does.  In  this  case  we  did  find  one  that 
met  with  our  approval  and  we  were  will- 
ing to  adopt  it  on  this  theory — that  If  we 
permit  the  taxpayers'  money  to  be  used 
to  make  loans  to  small  businesses  and 
loans  to  farmers  and  loans  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  for  sanitation  facilities  In 
small  towns,  it  will  not  be  long  until  the 
securities  that  were  received  by  reason 
of  the  payment  of  the  taxpayers'  dollar 
will  be  piled  up  here  in  Waijhington  and 
the  Federal  Oovemment  will  be  larger 
than  all  the  banks. 

Then  the  argument  would  be  made — 
why  not  natlonallae  the  banking  system? 
Because  the  Federal  Government  has 
more  bonds  now  and  securities  than  the 
banks  have.    It  will  lead  to  the  inevitable 


conclusion  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  own  the  banks. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Before  we  go  on,  let 
me  make  a  point. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  finish  this,  i 
cannot  do  it  unless  you  give  me  the  time 

Mr.  CURns.  I  will  not  yield  further 
at  this  point  and  I  will  explain  why. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know  but  I  want  to 
answer  the  question  about  participation 
certificate  sales. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther at  this  point  because  I  want  to  try 
to  establish  some  rules,  if  I  may.  When 
the  gentleman  wants  to  make  a  state- 
ment, the  gentleman  can  make  it  and 
then  let  me  respond  before  going  to  the 
next  subject. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  right,  let  me  an- 
swer this  point  about  the  Elsenhower 
administration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  make  a  point 
If  I  may. 

When  the  gentleman  said  that  the 
Oovemment  would  accumulate  all  of 
these  various  bonds  for  the  REA  and  col- 
lege dormitory  loans  and  FHA  and  so 
forth — the  point  I  want  to  make  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  the  reason  we  have 
been  accumulating  these  bonds  is  be- 
cause the  Government  has  been  subsidiz- 
ing these  lendings  at  interest  rates  that 
are  way  below  the  market  and,  therefore, 
the  bonds  cannot  be  marketed. 

Now  under  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration, when  we  sold  FHA  bonds  to  the 
public  and  other  government  securities, 
we  did  it  at  what  the  market  would  bring. 
The  difference  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticipation certificate  law  Is  that  you  are 
having  the  Government  sell  these  bonds 
which  bear  2  percent  interest  and  3  per- 
cent or  4  percent — and  then  making  up 
the  difference  of  what  It  actually  takes 
to  sell  them  In  the  market;  namely,  S^i 
percent,  by  hitting  the  General  Treas- 
ury. But  the  net  result  is  that  you  have 
increased  the  interest  rates  and  created 
a  bigger  demand  In  the  marketplace  for 
credit. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  issue  on  the  Sales 
Participation  Act  was  not  the  question 
of  Interest  rates.  The  law  was  good  or 
bad  regardless  of  whether  interest  rates 
were  low  or  high.  Interest  rates  was  not 
a  question  that  was  before  us  at  that 
time  because  whatever  was  done  on  the 
sales,  the  then  existing  interest  rate  had 
to  prevail,  whether  it  be  low  or  whether  It 
be  high.  Therefore,  that  was  not  a  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  on  that  particular 
Issue. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  may  have  been 
the  gentleman's  thought  on  that.  But 
there  were  those  on  our  side  who  said 
he  was  avoiding  the  basic  Issue.  It  was 
a  question  of  Interest  rates.  The  reason 
we  were  in  this  position  was  because  of 
Interest  rates.  Because  underlying  thlJ 
whole  question  Is  this  question  of  whAt 
creates  these  high  Interest  rates.  It  Is 
very  obvious,  under  the  basic  laws  of 
economics,  that  we  have  too  much  de- 
mand— in  this  Instance  too  much  de- 
mand for  credit  chasing  too  little  avail- 
able credit. 
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Of  course,  when  you  have  a  situation 
like  this,  your  interest  rates  will  go  up. 
This  is  true  whether  we  are  talking  about 
more  recognizable  goods — whether  they 
be  C(H>Per,  alimxinum,  a  machine,  an 
automobile,  dishwasher,  house  or  a  serv- 
ice like  going  to  the  hckspital  or  whether 
we  are  talking  about  interest  rates.  If 
you  have  a  greater  demand  than  you 
tmve  supply,  the  cost  or  the  price  goes 
up.  That  Is  what  we  call  Inflation. 
This  Is  what  the  administration  Is  fight- 
ing This  Is  why  I  criticized  the  admin- 
istration for  permitting  Interest  rates  to 
go  this  high. 

This  happened  because  they  have  re- 
sorted to  a  monetary  policy — namely,  al- 
lowing interest  rates  to  rise — as  a 
method  of  checking  inflation.  And,  In- 
deed, It  will  do  this  to  some  degree.  Al- 
though at  the  same  time,  using  the 
monetary  power  to  try  to  check  infla- 
lion — itself  contributes  to  these  infla- 
tionary forces,  because,  rising  interest 
rates  themselves  increase  the  cost  of 
hvinp  for  our  people. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  To  my  mind,  there  is 
not  anything  that  Increases  the  cost  of 
living  more  or  contributes  more  to  in- 
flation than  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  what  I  just  said 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Because  interest  rates 
are  added  to  the  cost  of  everything  and 
that  causes  an  Inflationary  condition.  In 
fact,  it  Is  my  belief  that  It  is  just  as  rea- 
sonable and  as  logical  to  pour  gasoline 
on  a  fire  and  expect  to  put  the  fire  out 
as  It  Is  to  stop  inflation  by  raising  In- 
tere.st  rates.    It  is  absolutely  not  true. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  Ls  that  he  Is  at  complete  vari- 
ance with  every  authority  that  I  have 
read  and  every  person  who  has  written 
In  this  field  of  monetary  policy. 

That  is  one  of  the  basic  themes  of 
monetary  policy,  that  there  Is  a  greater 
demand  for  money  than  there  Is  a  sup- 
ply One  way  of  creating  savings — be- 
cause one  way  you  get  more  capital  is  to 
encourage  more  savings — one  way  of  get- 
ting more  savings  Is  to  increase  the  rate 
of  return  that  people  will  be  able  to  real- 
ize from  having  saved  their  money  and 
foregone  the  current  expenditure.  This 
Is  true  whether  you  impose  a  ceiling  on 
houshig  or  on  rent  control.  True,  you 
may  temporarily  hold  down  rents,  but 
in  the  long  run  you  have  badly  damaged 
low-cost  housing,  because  no  builder  will 
go  in  and  build  new  housing  under  this 
circumstance. 

The  ultimate  solution  in  an  Inflation- 
ary situation  is  Increased  production  of 
the  item  that  is  in  short  demand.  We 
need  to  increase  in  housing  the  amount 
of  housing  available.  That  Is  the  surest 
»ay  of  getting  the  price  down.  So  in 
the  area  of  money  or  capital  we  need  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  savings  In  our 
society  so  there  Is  sufficient  capital  avail- 
able for  those  who  demand  It. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  pre- 
suming from  his  argument  that  most  of 
our  expansion  comes  from  savings,  that 
people  save  and  they  are  encouraged  to 
save  by  reason  of  higher  interest  rates. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am  saymg  it  should 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  over- 
looks the  fact  that  most  of  our  money  is 
created  on  the  books  of  the  banks.  It  is 
manufactured  money.  It  Is  not  savings 
at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  now.  I  want  to 
point  this  out  to  the  gentleman.  This 
IS  the  way  in  which  we  try  imder  our 
society — and  I  happen  to  think  it  is  a 
pretty  good  system — to  keep  the  money 
supply  equal  to  the  actual  economic  pace 
of  the  society,  the  actual  economic  activ- 
ity. This  is  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  essentially  engaged  in.  They 
are  trying  to  anticipate  what  the  real 
economic  growth  in  the  society  is.  They 
are  creating  or  keeping  the  money  sup- 
ply equal  to  the  real  economic  activity  in 
the  society.  In  their  observations  they 
watch  for  the  savings  of  the  people,  be- 
cause this  is  the  surest  way  of  keeping 
the  money  supply  in  step  with  economic 
activity. 

The  dangerous  way — and  this  Is  the 
way  this  administration  has  proceeded — 
is  the  basic  theory  of  the  new  economist, 
with  which  I  could  not  disagree  more. 
This  view  holds  that  you  can  deliberately 
create  money  by  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment overspend  Its  Income  and  issue 
Government  bonds,  and  ask  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  buy  those  bonds. 
When  they  do  buy  the  bonds  and  they 
get  into  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  in- 
deed It  does  Increase  the  money  supply 
This  is  actually  what  has  been  going  on. 

Coupled  with  this  fact,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  a  collateral  duty  under  law  to 
try  to  maintain  an  orderly  market  for 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  In  marketing  Govern- 
ment securities.  And  this  Is  a  very  good 
function.  But  then  when  you  do.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  approved, 
have  the  Federal  Reserve  System  ac- 
tually create  an  artificial  market — not  an 
orderly  one.  but  an  artificial  market  for 
Government  securities  that  are  priced 
interest- ratewise  too  low  In  respect  to  the 
market  then,  Indeed,  you  do  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  in  effect  monetizing  the 
debt  and  creating  money  which  may  be 
beyond  the  actual  economic  growth  and 
activity  that  has  existed  in  the  society. 
It  Is  this  process  that  creates  your  infla- 
tionary force  with  too  much  money  chas- 
ing too  few  goods  and  senices. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course  the  Federal 
Reserve  creates  money  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  banks  when  they 
make  a  loan  to  these  gentlemen  create 
that  money. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  does  not  create 
money.  It  creates  credit,  which  is  the 
e^julvalent  In  our  society. 

Mr  PATMAN.  They  get  the  money 
for  the  credit. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  tend  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  I  want  to  use  the  proper 
description. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  proper  descrip- 
tion of  "create",  is  that  credit  is  created 
on  the  books  of  the  bank.  The  borrower 
has  the  use  of  this  credit.  Money,  caah, 
is  not  taken  from  anjone. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Here  is  where  the  gen- 
tleman's syllogism  falls  down.  This 
process  of  creating  credit  can  occur  al- 
most anywhere  in  the  society,  whether  It 
Ls  In  the  banks  or  just  between  myself 
and  the  gentleman.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman  J 
that  I  will  lend  him  some  money.  I  will 
give  him  credit.  But  in  the  private  sec- 
tor there  is  a  great  discipline  on  tlie 
amoxint  of  money  that  is  spent  and  that 
is  the  amount  of  security  offered  on  a 
loan.  The  amount  of  physical  assets 
such  as  homes,  or  plant  and  equipment, 
and  even  more  impwrtant,  perhaps,  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  borrower,  limits 
Iwrrowing. 

This  discipline  is  what  keeps  the 
amount  of  credit  witliin  a  society  within 
the  bounds  of  the  actual  economic  assets 
in  that  society  and  the  actiial  economic 
capacity  to  earn  In  the  society. 

There  is  only  one  institution  in  our  so- 
ciety— or  in  Euiy  society,  for  that  mat- 
ter— which  can  actually  create  money. 
It  cannot  be  done  in  the  private  sector.  A 
private  Individual,  or  a  business,  or  a 
local  government,  or  even  a  State  govern- 
ment which  attempted  to  do  this  would 
find  Itself  put  in  jail  lor  counterfeitiiog. 
There  is  only  one  mechanism  in  our 
society  that  is  permitted  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  create  money  apart  from  the 
assets  that  stand  behind  it,  and  that  is 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  would  argue  that  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  wise  and  if  we  in  Congress 
were  wise — and  we  have  the  authority  to 
coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value 
thereof — we  would  create  this  money  in 
such  a  fashion  that  we  never  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  actual  economic  growth 
or  real  assets  in  our  ecoriomic  activity. 
We  would  not  create  money  and  credit 
beyond  that  point. 

The  theory'  of  the  new  economists — 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  really  agrees  with  them  either — 
is  that  we  can  disregard  all  this,  that  we 
can  actually  have  a  society  move  for- 
ward if  the  Federal  Government  delib- 
erately indulges  in  deficit  financing  and 
creates  more  money,  irrespective  of 
growth.  In  fact,  the  economists  want  to 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  They 
want  to  have  their  cake  before  It  is  baked 
They  want  to  say  that  we  can  Increase 
economic  grov^lh  by  providing  cheap 
money. 

This  is  the  most  false  economic  theory. 
I  would  argue,  that  ever  bedeviled  the 
institutions  of  men.  Every  government 
In  history,  and  certainly  those  in  the 
graveyard,  has  followed  this  peculiar 
philosophy  of  thinking  that  a  society 
could  raise  Itself  by  its  bootstraps,  that  It 
could  actually  debase  Its  coinage,  that 
It  could  actually  tamper  with  money  as 
an  economic  measuring  stick  in  the  so- 
ciety and  create  growth  in  Its  stead. 

Here  Is  the  basic  cause  of  high  Interest 
rates.     The  deficit  financing  that  this 
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administration  has  been  pursuing  year 
after  year  Is  the  reason  why  I  have  taken 
the  well  of  the  House  time  after  time  on 
appropriation  bills.  I  am  feeling  awful- 
ly lonely,  because  I  cannot  get  a  political 
party  behind  me.  Even  my  Republicans 
do  not  understand  this,  apparently. 

They  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  ahead 
and  vote  for  appropriation  bills  If  we 
put  a  pretty  label  on  them,  calling  them 
"defense."  They  immediately  think,  "I 
will  be  accused  of  lack  of  patriotism  If  1 
do  not  vote  for  something  called  de- 
fense.'  They  do  this  instead  of  looking 
beneath  the  label  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  appropriation  produces  the  kind  of 
defense  that  is  good  and  necessary  in 
our  society. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  sdsle,  if  they 
put  a  pretty  label  on  it  and  call  It  a  "war 
on  poverty,"  then  Members  sa*,  "If  I  do 
not  vote  for  this,  people  will  tlnnk  I  am 
against  human  beings  and  am  uncon- 
cerned about  the  poor."  So  they  do  not 
look  beneath  the  label. 

So  people  like  me  have  to  stand  on  the 
floor  and  hope  that  our  voices  eventually 
will  get  through  to  the  people,  so  they 
will  know  that  we  are  concerned  about 
the  defense  of  our  country  and  that  we 
are  concerned  alx)ut  poor  people  and 
that  we  are  concerned  sibout  people 
ckcross  the  board. 

People  keep  asking  me  why  I  keep  talk- 
ing about  money,  while  others  talk  about 
human  beings.  I  say  I  talk  about  money 
because  I  know  of  very  few  things  which 
affect  human  beings  more  than  money. 
It  Is  because  of  human  beings  that  I  dis- 
cuss these  issues  and  try  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  them  and  plead  with  this  ad- 
ministration to  stop  the  demogoguery 
and  face  up  to  the  realities  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  here  today 
to  discuss  this  problem,  because  what  the 
administration  is  doing  is  seeking  to  fight 
these  Inflationary  forces  which  it  has 
created  by  Increasing  the  amount  of 
credit  and  money  within  the  society  be- 
yond that  which  we  can  provide  in  the 
way  of  goods  and  services.  Having  cre- 
ated it.  it  seeks  to  dampen  the  amount 
of  credit  and  money  it  has  created 
through  high  interest  rates  and  through 
monetary  policy. 

This  Is  why  I  applauded  to  some  ex- 
tent the  administration,  or  at  least  some 
of  the  advisers  who  have  not  gotten 
through  yet.  when  they  were  urging  we 
increase  taxes.  I  said.  'If  you  are  not 
going  to  cut  expenditures.  Lord  knows  I 
would  prefer  to  increase  taxes,  rather 
than  to  do  the  alternative,  which  Is  to 
increase  the  Federal  debt." 

Thank  goodness  that  some  of  the  new 
economists  are  talking  in  terms  of  what 
is  wrong  with  the  Federal  debt.  For 
many  years  they  were  saying  to  people 
like  me,  "Well,  there  Is  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Federal  debt;  it  is  a  lesser 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  product 
than  it  was  in  1946."  I  said,  "What  a 
date  to  choose.  That  is  the  poorest  pe- 
riod you  could  pick."  But  they  said. 
"Don't  worry  about  the  Federal  debt." 

Now.  although  they  are  not  saying  it 
openly,  tacitly  they  are  saying  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  it  Is  prefer- 
able to  Increase  taxes  to  pay  for  our 


expenditures  than  to  Increase  the  money 
supply,  which  would  be  done  If  we  tried 
to  market  more  Federal  securities. 

This  Is  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
debt.  I  would  say.  but  far  from  choosing 
the  side  of  flscal  policy  of  these  adminis- 
tration advisers  who  have  not  yet  gotten 
through  mcreaslng  taxes  I  say  very 
clearly,  pick  the  other  side  of  the  flscal 
policy  coin,  expenditures.  Here  we 
should  be  moving  in  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

If  we  would  move  in  on  the  expenditure 
side,  we  would  not  have  to  cut  it  back 
much  Perhaps  we  could  just  not  extend 
the  increase  in  spending,  and  cut  it  back 
$5  billion  to  $6  billion.  If  we  maintained 
that  discipline  over  a  period  of  years  we 
would  have  this  great  country  of  ours 
back  on  an  even  keel. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  was  interested  in 
what  the  gentleman  said  about  how  dif- 
ficult ii  is  to  get  a  proposal  over,  which 
he  believes  is  in  the  public  interest. 

In  the  other  t>ody,  of  course,  there  is 
unlimited  debate.  A  Member  of  the  oth- 
er Ixxly  can  always  get  plenty  of  time  to 
discuss  things.  In  this  body  it  is  diffi- 
cult. 

May  I  make  a  suggestion  to  the  gen- 
tleman? He  Is  a  dedicated  person  along 
this  line,  and  I  believe  I  have  given  It 
much  thought,  and  certainly  I  feel 
strongly  about  it,  too.  Could  we  agree 
that  each  of  us  may  submit  questions 
to  the  other,  and  that  the  other  will  an- 
swer them  In  the  Congressional  Record? 
In  that  way  we  will  not  be  restricted  to 
just  getting  time  when  we  can.  Of 
■••course,  there  never  is  a  large  number  of 
Members  present,  to  hear  special  orders. 
so  we  are  handicapped  in  that  way. 

If  the  gentleman  would  be  willing  to 
do  that,  I  would  be  willing  to  do  it.  Any 
time  the  gentleman  submits  questions  to 
me  I  will  answer  them,  and  put  them 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  if  he  will 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  that  sugges- 
tion of  the  gentleman  is  a  good  one.  As 
he  knows,  this  is  a  method  we  have  em- 
ployed in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
in  the  hearings.  Frequently  we  do  not 
have  suflQclent  time.  In  addition,  it  en- 
ables us  to  get  a  more  considered 
answer  from  a  person  to  whom  we  are 
directing  a  question,  by  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  think  it  over,  rather  than 
asking  him  to  make  an  answer  off  the 
top  of  his  head. 

This  serves  a  good  punwse,  and  I  wel- 
come this.  I  think  that  the  Congres- 
sional Record  serves  a  very  good  purpose 
In  carrying  forward  this  dialog,  so  I  ac- 
cept this  suggestion  of  the  gentleman. 
and  I  think  we  can  move  some  aspects  of 
the  dialog  forward  in  that  way.  I  will 
be  very  happy  to  cooperate. 

Now  let  me  needle  the  gentleman  a  bit. 
though,  on  one  of  the  points  that  I  still 
feel  a  little  bitter  about.  When  we  had 
our  hearings  last  Decemljer  and  the  ma- 
jority side,  with  the  power  they  have, 
called  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  before 
them  to  interrogate  them  on  their  poli- 
cies of  raising  the  discount  rate,  there 


was  criticism  by  the  administration,  in 
the  press,  by  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treas- 
ury, by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  by  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  and  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  press. 

But  then  when  a  congressional  com- 
mittee sought  to  study  the  matter  and 
did  call  before  It  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  when  we  on  the  Republican  side 
sought  to  call  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  IMrector  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  they 
would  not  come.  Then  when  we  sought 
to  force  the  Invitation  by  having  the 
committee  request  them  to  come  in.  the 
Democrats,  by  the  power  that  they  had 
and  the  superior  number  of  votes  they 
had.  voted  down  our  request. 

To  this  very  day.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
not  had  t>efore  the  committee  these  other 
three  members  of  this  so-called  quad- 
riad.  the  group  which  meets  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
on  a  periodic  basis  to  discuss  the  inter- 
lacing of  monetary  policy  with  flscal  pol- 
icy. So  our  hearings  of  December  re- 
main incomplete.  The  society  and  the 
Congress  have  not  t)eneflted  from  a 
straightforward  dialog  going  on. 

I  submit  it  is  insufBcient  for  people  to 
make  statements  to  the  press  without 
subjecting  themselves  to  cross  examina- 
tion and  to  rebuttal  witnesses  while 
giving  them,  of  course,  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  in  surrebuttal  and  witnesses 
themselves.  That  Is  the  way  to  move 
the  dialog  forward. 

Now  I  want  to  digress  a  moment  to 
another  issue. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Can  I  answer  that? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  And  then  I  will 
go  on  to  another  Issue. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  answer  is  we  had 
hearings  from  December  13  to  16  and 
interest  rates  were  raised  December  6. 
The  hearings,  of  course,  came  soon 
thereafter.  It  is  true  that  the  members 
of  the  minority,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  among  them,  and  others  in- 
sisted on  having  the  administration  wit- 
nesses. By  the  time  we  got  through  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  was. 
of  cour.se.  what  we  were  after,  to  find  out 
their  reasons  for  this  37  Vi  percent  in- 
crease  

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  what  you  were 
after,  but  we  were  after  a  broad  view  of 
this  thing,  just  like  we  are  discussing 
now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know,  but  the  fact  is 
It  was  less  than  10  days  to  Chlstmas. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Oh.  baloney. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  Do  not  say  ba- 
loney. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wlU  tell  you  why  I  say 
It,  Mr.  Patman,  and  I  said  it  at  the  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes ;  but  you  yielded  to 
me. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  want  to  respond 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  was  chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  I  am  being  attacked  and 
I  should  be  allowed  to  answer. 

Mr.  CURTLS.  I  want  to  respond,  and 
then  I  will  yield  fiu-ther. 

I  used  that  expression  then.  L«t  dm 
say  this:  If  this  is  as  serious  a  probleffl 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  f^"* 
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tured  It  to  be — and  I  happen  to  think  It 
Is— Christmas  holidays  or  any  holidays 
have  no  bearing  on  this.  That  is  the 
point  I  made  at  the  time.  This  was  seri- 
0U5.  The  whole  future  of  our  countrj* 
was  at  stake  fri  whether  or  not  we  got 
ourselves  back  on  a  sound  flscal  basis. 
If  our  theories  were  wrong,  then  let  them 
be  proved  wrong  in  open  forum.  But  I 
say  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  wants 
to  be  fair,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  being 
fair  in  this. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  let  me  add  a  little 
Wt  now  of  my  heat  to  this.  This  busi- 
ness of  a  vacation.  Christmas  or  other- 
wise. Is  wrong — Incidentally,  here  we  have 
Just  come  back  from  a  Fourth  of  July 
vacation  which  In  my  judgment  was  very- 
unsound  because  we  have  major  prob- 
lems to  deal  with  and  this  Congress  needs 
to  deal  %1th  them.  Using  the  Christmas 
vacation  as  an  argiunent  for  not  con- 
ducting proper  hearings  Is  baloney. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
vleld? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  not  the  only 
argument.  You  did  not  allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  should  not  have  been 
used  at  all.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 
Now  let  us  have  the  other  answers, 

Mr.  PATMAN.    That  is  only  part  of  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  us  have  the  other 
one. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  only  one  of  the 
considerations. 

They  have  not  been  allowed  to  stay  at 
home  very  long. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  was  among  them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And.  the  question  was 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  the  ad- 
mintstration  witnesses  then  and  take  up 
all  that  time,  or  have  them  in  January, 
when  we  had  to  have  those  witnesses 
anyway  on  the  report — Joint  Economic 
Report — of  the  President. 

You  know  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, every  year,  goes  over  that  report 
and  we  have  the  very  witnesses  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  have  them  ap- 
pear twice?  Why  have  them  appear  Just 
before  Christmas  or  any  other  time  and 
then  have  them  to  appear  less  than  30 
days  later  again  when  they  would  serve 
the  same  purpose? 

And.  further,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Permit  me  to  respond 
to  that  statement  and  then  I  shall  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  a  part  of  It. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  the  gentleman  mentions  the 
fact  that  we  had  enough  witnesses,  or 
the  main  ones  he  wanted,  and  he  did  not 
&sk  them  a  half  dozen  questions  on  this 
point.  The  minority  Members  did  not 
ask  those  witnesses  a  half  dozen  ques- 
Uons  on  this  point.  Therefore.  It  fol- 
lows and  shows  that  they  abandoned  it 
entirely,  it  shows  that  they  were  not 
interested  In  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  First,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  that  the  genUeman  from  Texas 
finally  modified  his  statement  accurate- 
ly We  did  not  ask  questions  on  this 
point,  because  the  President's  Economic 


Report  covers  a  wide  area,  of  which  this 
is  only  one  aspect  and  we  pointed  out  at 
the  time  that  we  wanted  to — and  we 
still  need  to  do  It — to  zero  in  on  this 
very  point.  Yet  we  had  the  memtxrs 
of  the  quadriad  before  us  and  we  wanted 
to  discuss  it,  to  discuss  this  diflicult  is- 
sue. But  when  we  had  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  were  getting 
into  expenditure  poliqy  which  I  still  say 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  problem  in  which 
we  are  involved. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  Is  well  aware  of 
the  limitations  of  the  full  committee. 
And  to  try  to  finish  the  argument — this 
becomes  a  substitute  for  this  detailed 
study  in  this  area,  particularly  if  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  been  do- 
ing practically  nothing  since  those  days 
in  January  and  February,  and  we  have 
still  not  moved  into  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  taken  the  well  of 
the  House,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  knows  it,  on  many  occasions  to 
chide  him  for  what  was  not  done  in  De- 
cember and  to  urge  him  to  hold  these 
hearings.  And,  I  take  this  oppwrtunity 
to  again  plead  with  him  to  let  us  hold 
these  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  colloquy  is  not  an 
adequate  response  for  having  expert  wit- 
nesses of  this  sort  and  others  in  our  so- 
ciety who  are  knowledgeable  in  this  field 
testify  and  give  this  countr>'  the  benefit 
of  their  views.  But  I  must  say  that  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  under  the  orders  of 
President  Johnson  that  the  several  lead- 
ers of  this  Congress  who  are  of  the  same 
political  party  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  do  not  give  us  these  hearings. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  the  President 
has  never  mentioned  this  to  me  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  has  mentioned  it  to  any 
other  Democratic  Member. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
sentleman  from  Missouri  will  withdraw 
that  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  do  not  withdraw  the 
statement,  because  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent has  allowed  it  or  was  unwilling  to 
let  these  hearings  be  held  or  else  the 
committee  would  hold  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  go  to  another 
matter  that  bears  on  exactly  the  same 
procedure. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Senices  held  some  hearings, 
and  I  regret  to  say  they  were  perfimc- 
tory  hearings  on  the  draft.  This  prob- 
lem of  manpower  in  our  society  is  an- 
other acute  economic  problem,  and  the 
militarj's  needs  for  manpower  should  be 
related  and  correlated  with  the  needs  in 
the  private  sector  and  not  just  the  needs 
that  support  our  Military  EstabUsliment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  diu-ing  World  War  n  we 
had  the  Manpower  Commission  which 
was  set  up  in  an  effort  to  try  to  carry  out 
this  type  of  coordination. 

I  urged  along  with  others  back  In  1964 
that  a  select  committee  of  the  Congress 
consisting  of  members  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Armed  Services  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  be  set 
up  to  make  this  kind  of  broadly  based 
comprehensive  study.    It  Is  my  judgment 


that  the  draft  is  highly  inefficient  for  the 
mllitar>-  and  highly  costly  to  our  society 
and  that  it  can  be.  and  should  be,  re- 
placed with  a  recruitment  system  b€«ed 
on  making  a  career  in  the  military.  In- 
cluding the  Ready  Reserve,  attractive. 

If  this  theorj'  is  wrong,  let  us  examine 
It.  But  it  has  not  been  examined  or 
looked  into. 

To  stop  this  congressional  study. 
President  Johnson  announced  he  was  re- 
questing the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
make  such  a  study  t)ehlnd  closed  doors. 
In  secret,  with  no  one  in  the  public  and 
no  one  In  the  Congress  knowing  what 
that  committee,  if  it  ever  did  do  any 
studying,  actually  did. 

The  President  requested  this  Commis- 
sion to  report  back  by  April  1965.  Ap- 
parently, It  did  do  this;  although  I  do 
not  know  it.  and  that  report  has  been 
suppressed  to  this  very  day.  Then  In  a 
method  whicli  I  would  call  chicanery, 
the  DOD  Issued  a  report  on  the  report. 
Not  a  report — not  the  report  itself-— but 
a  reiKirt  on  the  repKDrt  To  this  day  the 
news  media  are  confused  Many  of  them 
actually  think  that  the  report  was  is- 
sued. This  was  not  the  report.  It  was 
a  report  on  the  report 

Incidentally,  even  the  report  on  the 
repwrt  was  conveniently  released  after 
those  of  us  in  Congress  had  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
so  we  could  not  even  direct  our  discus- 
sion to  the  report  on  the  report. 

Then  right  after  the  July  4  holiday 
began  for  the  Congress,  the  President 
.said  he  was  creating  another  executive 
commis.sion  to  study  into  this  area.  An- 
other executive  commission,  I  suppose, 
to  conduct  a  study  behind  closed  doors, 
suppressing  all  the  data  that  is  gath- 
ered and  not  giving  to  the  public  or  the 
Congress  the  names  of  the  people  who 
came  before  it  and  neither  the  people 
nor  the  Congress  knowing  what  argu- 
ments were  advanced  pro  and  con  and 
without  those  who  have  knowledge  in 
this  area  being  able  to  testify. 

I  have  said  this  is  another  attempt 
by  the  President  to  subvert  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Congress,  and  I  plead  with 
the  democratic  leaders  of  the  Congress 
in  that  area  that  I  have  just  discussed 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  to  let 
us  have  the  congressional  committees  do 
their  jot) — let  us  have  them  hold  hear- 
ings and  let  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee hold  hearings  into  this  broad 
based  area  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  I  arc  discussing  here.  Let  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services — and  I 
would  hope  with  people  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor — hold 
hearings  Into  this  manpower  situation 
so  that  we  are  in  a  position  next  June 
to  come  forward  with  a  properly  devised 
manpower  procurement  system  for  the 
Militarj'  Establishment. 

This  is  a  function  of  the  Congress. 
This  is  the  business  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  This  is  not  the  function  of  the 
executive.  The  executive  function  is  to 
carry  out  the  laws  and  to  tell  us  If  we 
are  wrong  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  passed  these  laws,  to  give  us  ad- 
vice. Certainly,  if  we  are  on  the  wrong 
track,  then  the  executive  can  veto  the 
law — but  It  should  not  try  to  Eubvert 
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the  congressional  study  and  deUberatlve 
procees  by  creating  executive  oommls- 
slons  to  make  these  kinds  of  studies  In 
secret  and  behind  closed  doors. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  pleased  about 
what  the  gentleman  said  about  proceed- 
mgs  In  secret  and  behind  closed  doors. 
I>)es  the  gentleman  object  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  having  these  meetings  every 
3  weeks  in  secret  and  determining  in- 
terest rates  and  the  cost  of  money  and 
the  availability  of  credit  with  nobody  in 
the  Government,  elected  by  the  people, 
being  allowed  to  be  present  in  their  meet- 
ings at  all — not  the  President  and  not  a 
Member  of  the  Congress — no  one?  Does 
the  gentleman  likewise  condemn  that  as 
being  something  that  Is  bad? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  making  a  good  point.  I  would  say 
•'Yes"  in  this  limited  area,  particularly 
as  they  are  doing.  This  is  a  point,  and 
the  gentleman  is  contributing  toward 
bringing  this  about,  to  make  the  minutes 
of  these  meetings  public  at  a  later  date. 
As  I  say,  the  gentleman  is  helping  and 
contributing  in  the  effort  to  make  them 
public. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  mentioned  it. 
In  regard  to  the  defense  aspect,  there  are 
certain  aspects  of  considering  the  mili- 
tary manpower  that  do  Involve  secrecy 
and  security.  That  part  must  be  behind 
closed  doors. 

But  I  would  argue  that  in  both  of  these 
operations  there  is  very  little  that  needs 
to  be  behind  closed  doors.  The  bulk  of 
things  certainly  need  to  be  publicly  aired, 
and  I  think  the  bulk  can  be  publicly 
aired.  We  must  be  very  careful  when  we 
do  say  something  must  be  secret  to  give 
the  public  our  reasons  why  this  part  must 
be  secret.  I  think  the  actual  process  the 
gentleman  described,  for  many  reasons 
I  could  develop,  should  be  secret.  But 
the  minutes  should  be  disclosed  within 
a  month,  or  whatever  It  is. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIfTELD.  I  would  merely  like 
to  say  that,  having  listened  to  the  col- 
loquy between  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  T 
wish  to  express  my  personal  thanks  for 
the  information  that  has  been  developed 
here  today  in  the  colloquy  and  to  express 
the  wish  that  those  Members  who  have 
not  been  able  to  be  present  will  read  the 
colloquy  that  has  occurred.  This  is  the 
highest  type  of  discussion  that  we  should 
have,  and  I  think  we  should  have  more  of 
this  type  of  discussion  where  points  are 
made  and  rebuttals  are  given  from  both 
sides. 

If  I  may  depart  from  that  general  ob- 
servation  

Mr.  CURTIS.  Before  you  do.  may  I 
make  this  statement.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  California 
making  those  remarks  because  I  have 
such  a  high  regard  for  him  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  has  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  of 
the  Congress  when  he  has  been  chairman. 
This  Is  high  praise,  and  I  thank  him.    I 


know  we  disagree  on  many  of  the  details 
that  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  compliment.  I  did  not  rise 
for  that  purpose.  But  I  did  want  also  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  point  that 
he  is  making  in  regard  to  congressional 
coounitteee  doing  a  more  thorough  job. 

I  hesitate  to  comment  on  this  because  I 
do  not  want  to  be  In  the  position  of  criti- 
cizing various  committees  of  the  House. 
But  I  do  agree  with  the  principle  that  the 
gentleman  has  enunciated  today  that  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  should  exer- 
cise, to  the  fullest  extent  possible — and 
this  would  Include,  in  my  opinion,  obtain- 
ing adequate  staff  to  do  the  job  and  to  do 
It  right — that  they  should  do  this  job 
rather  than  depending  upon  commis- 
sions. 

I  am  aware  of  the  appointment  of  com- 
missions, such  as  the  President's  Com- 
mission that  was  spoken  of  a  minute  ago. 
This  is  nothing  against  him.  Every 
President  has  done  It. 

I  remember  upon  one  occasion  some- 
one rose  on  the  floor  and  said  that  some 
67  commissions  had  been  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower.  I  do  not  bring 
that  up  in  a  partisan  way.  Every  Presi- 
dent, Democratic  and  Republican,  had 
done  It  and  has  done  it  in  many  in- 
stances. 

I  do  believe  that  if  the  committees  of 
Congress  would  function  as  I  think  they 
should  function  and  go  into  matters, 
such  as  the  selective  service  matter 
which  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  and  of  our 
constitutents  in  our  districts,  I  believe  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  these  various 
public-Interest  questions  by  the  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  in  the  Congress  would 
be  the  most  desirable  way  to  handle  It, 
and  only  on  rare  occasions  would  It  be 
necessary  for  an  executive  commission 
to  be  set  up  to  do  these  jobs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Lei  me  comment  that  I  think  he  has 
brought  this  back  into  a  little  better 
balai.ce,  too,  because  I,  too,  think  there 
Is  a  place  for  the  executive  comml.sslon. 

For  instance,  members  of  an  executive 
commission.  I  would  think,  would  then 
testify  before  the  congressional  commit- 
tee. This  becomes  a  very  effective  way 
for  Congress  to  gather  information.  The 
members  of  the  conunisslon  would  be 
then  questioned  under  cross-examina- 
tion, rebuttal  witnesses  would  be  called, 
and  so  forth.  That  Is  the  way  in  which 
the  gentleman's  committee  operates. 

So  to  keep  this  in  balance,  my  remarks 
should  not  be  taken  as  criticizing  execu- 
tive commissions.  Rather,  I  am  saying 
they  should  not  be  a  substitute  for  the 
congressional  process. 


INDIA— FUNNEL  FOR  FOREIGN  AID 
WASTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  recently  proposed  that  we  give 
an  amount  equal  to  approximately  90 
percent  of  our  annual  consumption  of 
wheat  to  one  nation,  India.    While  this 


might  seem  humanitarian  on  the  surface, 
the  more  that  the  recipient  nation  is 
studied,  the  more  questionable  the  gift 
becomes.  India  Is  the  pious  neutralift 
state  which  seems  to  see  little  dlflereoce 
between  ccmunimism  and  capitalism 
They  in  effect  say  a  plague  on  both  of 
your  houses.  They  supposedly  see  sorw 
moral  position  in  neutrality,  although  I 
fail  to  see  their  logic. 

Aside  from  political  and  philosophic 
considerations,  there  is  the  very  realistic 
and  practical  consideration  that  this  Na- 
tion Is  ill  equipped  to  utilize  what  we  give 
them,  and  in  many  ways  we  are  wasting 
billions  of  dollars  which  we  can  HI  afford 
to  squander.  A  most  perceptive  article 
appears  in  Look  mc^:azlne's  July  12, 1966. 
iMue  which  highlights  many  of  these 
problems  of  Ignorance,  antipathy,  reli- 
gious  taboo,  and  poverty.  It  Is  well 
w^orth  studying  before  we  contemplate 
pouring  billions  into  a  bottomless  funnel 
in  India  which  could  better  be  used  else- 
where in  the  world  If  we  feel  we  must 
spend  but,  from  many  standpoints,  would 
better  be  left  unspent. 

(From  took   Magazine,   July   12.   1966] 
India-   Too  Poor  To  B«  Enxcrrv* — Too  Bic 
To    Bb   Ignored 

One-seventh  of  the  world's  people  an 
Indians.  One  million  more  are  born  ererr 
month.  yoT  India,  this  la  the  arithmetic  of 
desperation.  It  la  an  equation  that  hsngs 
nice  a  blaclK  cloud  over  a  proud  subcontinect 
struggling  to  become  self-sufllclent  but 
frightenlngly  close  to  drowning  In  a  hum&s 
deluge.  Out  of  a  long  past  came  the  tradi- 
tion that  gave  the  world  such  heart-clencb- 
Ing  beauty  as  the  Taj  Mahal  (above),  but 
that  same  tradition  can  ke«p  a  plcket-rlbbed 
peasant  from  killing  the  rat  that  Is  eating  hu 
precious  grain.  A  lealeldoacope  of  grandeur, 
squalor,  hope  and  futility,  India  Is  a  paln- 
raclied  land  that  reveals  man  at  his  noblest 
and  hlfl  dismal  worst.  Angry  rioter,  flv- 
encrusted  villager.  Brahmin  patrician  and 
scabrous  beggar,  the  people  of  India  are  &t 
war  with  themselves,  their  nelghtx>r8  and  tbe 
elements,  and  they  are  winning  Jew  battles 
Yet  India  Is  not  all  bad  news.  It  is  making 
advances  that  would  be  stunning  In  any  but 
a  land  with  stunning  problems.  It  Is  slowlr 
grasping  the  urgency  of  change.  Though 
poverty,  population,  the  weight  of  cuiton: 
and  war  dog  India's  attempts  to  move  abead. 
her  hatf-bllUon  people  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  any  assessment  of  Asia's  realitle* 
For  a  look  at  the  complexity  of  this  faltering 
giant,  see  the  following  pages : 

INDIRA  GANDHI :    LADT  ASTRIDE  TWE  INDIAN  TIOB 

On  most  mornings  at  8:30.  Indira  Gand.':: 
walks  swlltly  out  of  her  white  bungalow  la 
New  Delhi,  blinking  uncomfortably  m  ^' 
glaring  sunlight  and  frowning  vaguely.  The 
lines  around  her  mouth  recall  her  late  father 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Collected  on  her  lawn  Ic 
tidy  groups  or  huddled  under  a  striped  aw- 
ing are  varicolored  clumps  of  Indians  come 
for  her  autograph,  to  seelc  advice,  voice  » 
complaint  or  Just  to  lay  eyes  on  the  leader 
of  India's  half-blUlon  people.  She  move* 
briskly  among  them,  gathering  a  silken  lari 
about  her,  gracious  but  business-like  Thoae 
who  came  for  pictures  with  her  have  already 
been  shuffled  Into  the  proper  formatloii*-- 
faclng  the  sun,  small  ones  down  front,  tail 
ones  In  the  rear.  She  pauses  briefly  for  the 
cameras,  accepts  their  bouquets,  munnun 
good  wishes,  glides  on  to  the  next  delegation. 

As  soon  as  she  haa  left  a  group,  aecwItT 
men  hustle  them  out,  some  obviously  won- 
dering whether  they  ever  really  saw  nr 
After  the  audiences,  she  drives  off  to  wf 
office  and  another  day  a«  the  leader  of  the 
world's  second  moat  populous  country.    B««« 
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to  no  enviable  task.  On  any  given  day,  there 
may  be  bloody  rioting  In  Calcutta  or  Kerala, 
reports  of  villagers  selling  their  children  for 
Jood  in  Orlssa  state,  noisy  demonstrations  In 
Parliament  by  the  oppKDeltlon,  acld-ttnged 
disparagement  by  members  of  her  own  Con- 
gress party.  Intelligence  warnings  of  Chinese 
troop  maneuvering  on  India's  northern 
borders  or  Pakistan)  muscle-flexing  to  the 
west. 

The  hordes  of  foreign  Journalists  who 
descended  on  Delhi  In  January,  when  Mrs. 
Gandhi  became  her  country's  first  woman 
prime  minister,  are  gone  now.  Left  are  aJl 
the  painful  decisions,  the  Hlmalayan-slzed 
problem-s  and  the  desperate  need.  In  the 
press  pallerles  of  Parliament,  the  bars  of 
posh  Bombay  hotels  and  the  dismal  warrens 
of  North  Calcutta,  cynics  speak  slightingly 
of  her  as  a  weak  executive  picked  by  party 
moguls  a.1  the  person  they  could  best  con- 
trol "What  the  country  needs  is  a  strong 
man."  they  say. 

Indira  Gandhi  Is  aware  of  the  rumors.  But 
she  Is  more  aware  that  her  country  is  In  its 
irnrft  crisis  In  19  crtsls-fllled  years  of  Inde- 
pendence She  expects  no  special  sympathy 
because  she's  a  woman. 

The  Chinese  attack  that  bloodied  India's 
Tiose  In  1962  also  undermined  Its  position  as 
the  voice  of  the  noncommltted  nations.  But 
Mrs.  Gandhi  sees  no  reason  for  anxiety. 
"We  have  never  attempted  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  nonallgned,"  she  says.  "We  believe  in 
cprtaln  valuee — peace  and  freedom — and  If 
we  became  a  leader.  It  was  through  the  force 
of  circumstances.  We  were  able  to  express 
what  was  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  stlll- 
subject  peoples.  Many  are  now  fre«  and  no 
longer  need  the  voice."  But  she  still  believes 
India  has  a  mission.  "Because  of  our  popu- 
lation and  our  geographical  position."  she 
says,  "what  happens  In  India  is  Important  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  believe  the  best 
way  to  play  a  useful  role  in  world  affairs  Is  to 
be  stable,  united,  strong  and  Independent." 
Sporadic  probing  of  Indian  defenses  has  kept 
the  country  nervous  about  Its  big  neighbor, 
China.  "We  were  fully  aware  of  the  tension 
between  our  two  Ideologies,"  she  says,  "but 
we  thought  that  China  might  change.  The 
struggle  Is  between  two  methods  of  achieving 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the  value  of 
the  Indian  experiment  la  that  It  is  succeed- 
ing." 

Haw  serious  Is  the  Chinese  menace? 
China  l.s  a  constant  threat,"  she  acknowl- 
edges. We  have  a  long  border,  and  we  have 
to  be  vigilant.  It  Is  hard  to  speculate  about 
China's  Intentions.  Everybody  who  comes 
back  from  there  has  a  different  opinion.  But 
all  Chinese  have  viewed  part  of  India's  ter- 
ritory as  theirs.  E^'en  the  Nationalists  had 
maps  showing  that."  Then  she  smiles  mla- 
chlevously.  "Of  course,  we  have  equally  old 
maps  which  show  quite  different  things." 
Famine,  riots  and  politics  grab  headlines,  but 
she  thinks  beyond  them  to  another  problem : 
India's  "brain  drain."  "Many  of  our  bright 
youne  people  go  to  the  U.S.  to  study  and  stay 
because  there  are  more  opportunities  there. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  match  the  US.  in  op- 
portunities for  research  or  facilities.  That's 
where  Ideals  come  In.  We've  been  crltlclaed 
for  putting  Ideals  above  pragmatlam,  but 
Its  only  devotion  to  Ideals  which  can 
persuade  people  to  give  up  an  easy  life,  come 
oack  and  Identify  with  the  problems  here." 

The  weight  of  ctutom,  she  admlta,  Is  alBO 
keeping  some  of  India's  moet  promising  tal- 
ent from  returning.  "Some  of  our  younger 
people  abroad  would  come  back  If  they  felt 
there  would  be  recognition  of  their  talent, 
but  they  cannot  function  under  the  old 
•etup.  under  the  old  ways.  So  the  Job  of  my 
governmem  U  to  create  an  atmosphere  which 
will  make  it  easier  for  them  to  return  and 
<lo  their  Job." 

Custom  la  only  one  of  Mrs.  Qandhl's  ene- 
**"««      After   her   spring   vialt   to    the   U.8.. 


critics  In  and  out  of  the  Congren  party  ac- 
cused her  of  selling  out  to  the  Johnson 
Administration  and  of  abandoning  Nehru's 
socialist  programs.  Ex-Defense  Minister 
V.  K.  Krishna  Menon,  once  a  close  friend, 
called  her  foreign  policy  "drifting  flotsam 
and  Jetsam." 

But  Indira  Gandhi,  like  her  bumble  prede- 
cessor, I>al  Bahadur  Shastrl.  has  chosen  to 
turn  aside  such  attacks  with  soft  replies 
while  getting  on  with  the  business  of  pulling 
India  from  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  She  has 
worked  to  beat  off  famine  wltb  increa&ed 
shipments  of  U.S.  food  and  cautious  Incen- 
tives for  foreign  Investment  In  fertilizer 
plants.  She  has  stood  up  to  Congress  party 
snipers  by  reminding  them  that  she  worked 
closely  with  her  father  to  build  a  socialist 
India.  But  she  also  warned  them:  "If  I  feel 
that  a  departure  from  Nehru's  policy  is  neces- 
sary because  India's  future  calls  for  It,  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  suggest  such  changes."  At 
the  same  time,  she  la  refurbishing  her  third- 
world  credentials  by  calling  key  nonallgned 
leaders  to  confer  In  Delhi.  Wltb  the  prospect 
of  a  national  election  next  February,  the 
assaults  on  her  policies  can  be  expected  to 
mount.  But  the  Indian  p>ol8,  who  overrated 
Nehru  and  underrated  Shastrl,  may  yet  have 
to  revise  their  ciiarts  on  Indira  Gandhi. 

India:  Angbt.  Huncrt,  Stubborn  and  Proud 
(By  Ernest  Dunbar) 

As  I  walked  through  the  village,  an  acety- 
lene sun  burned  down  from  a  cloudless  sky. 
At  my  side  was  a  young  Peace  Corps  nurse, 
six  weeics  In  India,  who  had  come  to  teach 
the  country  people  public-health  practices. 
Flies  and  fllth  were  everywhere.  Open  drains 
coursed  over  the  dusty  soU,  and  small  chil- 
dren r.<in  barefoot,  dli^  and  thin,  over  hu- 
man excrement.  Aa  we  walked  up  a  back 
street,  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  child  crying. 
We  drew  near  tuid  found  the  soiure,  an  In- 
fant girl  huddled  on  the  doorstep  of  a  mud 
hut.  covered  with  flies  and  bawling  plain- 
tively. Her  mother  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Women  and  men  passed  by  without  glancing 
at  this  common  sight.  The  nurse  started 
toward  the  child,  then  checked  herself  and 
pulled  back.  She  advised  me  not  to  Inter- 
fere, and  we  walked  on.  Curious.  I  asked 
her  why  we  did  not  do  something  for  the 
child.  "The  villagers  may  misunderstand," 
she  answered,  "and  I  do  not  want  to  Jeopard- 
ize the  relationships  I  have  carefully  built 
up."  She  told  me  about  a  Peace  Corps  agri- 
cultural volunteer  In  another  settlement  who 
had  planted  a  small  garden  near  his  bovise 
to  show  the  villagers  how  to  cultivate 
nutrttlon-rlch  vegetables  to  fortffy  their  lean 
diet.  Although  he  chose  a  small,  barren  plot, 
a  village  elder  had  berated  him  for  planting 
land  that  was  not  his  own. 

Both  Incidents  were  symbolic  of  India.  A 
bottomless  need,  a  forest  of  taboos  and  a 
painful  clutching  for  the  answer  that  will 
help  people  who  require  that  help — on  their 
very  special  terms  I  still  have  not  shaken 
that  baby  from  my  memory.  Hers  wels  an- 
other of  the  vi\-id  portraits  I  was  to  carry 
away  from  India.  India  beggars  the  Jour- 
nalist's tidy  bag  of  words.  It  refuses  to  be 
catfilogued  with  the  same  fierce  stubbornness 
with  which  it  often  refuses  to  be  governed. 
India  can  be  a  wizened  six-year-old  with 
hand  out.  a  smooth  professional  trained  to 
pick  out  not  Just  the  foreigner  but  the 
American  tourist.  Or  it  can  be  a  sari-clad 
IDeillah  dancing  tlpslly  on  the  edge  of  a  hotel- 
lobby  fountain  on  her  way  home  from  a  late- 
mght  party.  It  can  be  a  naked  holy  man 
sitting.  pencll-Uke  legs  folded  under,  by  the 
side  of  a  dtisty  road,  staring  off  Into  aome 
distant  Nirvana.  Or  the  anger-swollen  face 
of  a  rioter  hurling  a  brick  through  the  wind- 
shield of  yoiy  passing  car.  And  yet  India 
la  more  than  all  of  t^hese. 

In  her  most  trying  season  In  19  years  of 
nationhood.  India  la  looking  up  toward  the 


heavena    of   greatness    from   the   depths    of 
despair. 

The  Big  Pajulne  of  1966,  which  now  appears 
to  be  less  critical  than  the  panicky,  frighten- 
ing early  forecasts.  Is  Just  the  latest  of  In- 
dia's agonies.  Since  It  wrested  Independence 
from  Britain  In  1947,  India  has  been  wrenched 
by  a  succession  of  crises  that  have  peri- 
odically threatened  to  pull  down  the  struc- 
txu-e  Its  leaders  have  worked  to  erect.  With 
six  distinct  ethnic  groups,  845  languages  and 
dialects,  seven  major  religions  and  two  hos- 
tile cultxirea — of  the  Hindi -speaking  peoples 
In  the  North  and  the  Tamil-  and  Telugu- 
speaklng  minorities  In  the  South — India 
holds  within  Itself  the  explosive  seeds  of  dis- 
ruption. 

Though  India's  problems  are  dizzying,  two 
stand  out  as  paramount  The  masses  must 
be  fed.  and  the  birthrate  must  be  reduced. 
Ironically,  for  any  country  but  India,  the 
progress  already  made  In  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  grain  would  have  been  spectacu- 
lar. Since  1951.  India's  output  of  foodstuffs 
has  risen  55  percent.  But  In  the  same  span. 
the  pwpulatlon  has  risen  by  33  percent.  Cur- 
rently. India's  food  production  Is  expanding 
at  the  aiuiual  rate  of  three  percent,  but 
births  are  still  rising  at  almost  25  per- 
cent. 

The  present  food  shortage  Is  a  ghastly  re- 
minder of  what  can  hapf>en  If  anything  oc- 
curs that  Jars  this  shaky  equilibrium.  Last 
year,  the  monsoon  rains  up>on  which  farm- 
ers rely  were  inadequate,  and  a  d/ought  fol- 
lowed. As  a  result,  early  thl^  year.  India 
found  Itself  12  million  tons  short  of  the  food 
grains  It  needs  to  keep  its  population  at 
even  the  scant  subsistence  level  In  recent 
months,  stepped-up  shipments  of  U.S.  wheat 
have  been  rushed  to  Indian  porta  at  the  vol- 
ume of  one  million  tons  p>er  month.  Other 
countries  have  also  contributed  to  the  antl- 
famlne  gralnllft.  But  sending  food  to  India 
and  getting  it  into  the  bellies  of  the  hungry 
are  not  the  same  thing  Bad  storage  fa- 
cilities, a  clumsy  system  of  distribution,  a 
lack  of  a  good  road  network  are  all  serious 
hurdles.  And  there  Is  little  sense  of  emer- 
gency. Thus,  while  wheat  piles  up  In  Cal- 
cutta warehou.««s,  villagers  in  remote  areas 
may  still  be  woefully  short  of  food  for  the 
one  meal  a  day  that  is  the  maximum  for 
many.  Although  the  gloomy  forecasts  of 
millions  of  famine  deaths  made  by  Indian 
and  foreign  olDservers  now  seem  exaggerated, 
p>eople  are  succumbing  in  rising  numt>ers  to 
himger-connected  diseases  A  Western 
health  expert  told  me  in  Delhi:  "Indians 
have  always  looked  at  food  from  the  stand - 
ix>lnt  of  furvix-al  rather  than  nutrition 
When  you  pull  the  nutritional  average  be- 
low the  danger  point,  lots  of  people  will  die 
from  a  lot  of  other  things." 

India  has  another  hurdle  that  hangs  up 
the  famine  fight  as  It  does  a  lot  of  other 
efforts  to  move  ahead  the  barrier  of  custom. 
Many  Indians  are  traditionally  rice-eaters, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  population  will  not 
eat  wheat.  Others  who  do  eat  wheat  dUllke 
the  hard-kerne!  American  variety  furnished 
aa  aid.  As  I  stood  on  a  beach  In  Kerala, 
watching  flshermen  pull  in  a  net  heavy  with 
protein-rich  fish,  one  of  them  dropped  his 
end  of  the  net  and  rnished  over  to  me.  mak- 
ing begging  gestures  to  his  mouth.  He  was 
a  rice-eater,  and  eating  fish  was  aa  objec- 
UonabK  to  him  as  eating  certain  kinds  of 
Indian  food  might  be  to  an  American.  He 
will  not  change  easily 

Religious  beliefs  keep  predominantly 
mndu  Indians  from  killing  the  2'.^  blHlon 
rata  that  are  eating  an  estimated  20  percent 
of  the  country's  food  grains.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  In  one  Rajaathan  hamlet  got  into 
trouble  with  ^-lllagers  when  they  poisoned 
some  rodents  that  had  overrun  their  small 
apartment.  The  villagers  themselves  nor- 
mally caught  rats,  took  them  out  Into  the 
countryside  and  released  them.  Religion 
also  decrees  that  Indians  shall  not  kill  the 
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200  mUUon  cows  that  wander  across  India's 
fields,  lie  In  her  streets  and  nunmage  hun- 
grily axaong  piles  oX  food  In  the  bazaars. 
Hindus,  devout  In  their  belief  that  a  cow 
niay  be  someone's  ancestor  or  friend  returned 
from  death  In  another  fornx.  bitterly  reeent 
being  told  by  foreigners  that  many  of  these 
animals  are  unproductive  consumers  of  food 
and  ought  to  be  destroyed. 

Custom  hampers  India's  attack  upon  the 
second  overriding  problem:  too  many  people. 
A  young  mother  of  eight  children  hovering 
on  the  edge  of  existence  may  refuse  to  let 
a  male  doctor  Insert  a  conception-preventing 
plastic  loop  Into  her  uterus  only  because  be 
Is  a  male.  She  may  wish  to  have  some  sort 
of  birth-control  aid — and  that  shift  In  at- 
titude is  the  real  revolution  In  India — but 
Is  unable  to  bring  herself  to  let  a  male  phy- 
sician perform  the  task  Yet  India  Is  short 
on  both  female  doctors  and  female  techni- 
cians, who  might  acceptably  perform  the 
same  aervlce,  and  there  Is  no  prospect  that 
they  will  be  produced  for  years.  In  a  society 
where  disease  and  other  calamities  have  taken 
the  lives  of  so  many  children  in  the  past, 
villagers  still  feel  they  must  raise  large 
broods  to  Insure  the  survival  of  some  off- 
spring who  can  help  out  now  and  take  care 
of  them  in  old  aee  So  flve-year-olds  walk 
around  bearing  infants  on  their  backs,  while 
their  again-pregnant  mothers,  virtually  hu- 
man factories,  labor  with  husbands  in  the 
fields.    And  the  brutal  cycle  continues. 

But  though  India  has  not  yet  managed 
to  bring  births  under  control.  It  has  made 
Impressive  Inroads  against  death.  In  the 
last  15  years,  the  average  Indian's  Ufe-spah 
has  been  raised  from  35  to  50  years  of  age. 
What  should  be  a  source  of  Joy  Is  not  always 
that.  Although  food  output  is  rising  slightly 
faster  than  the  birthrate.  It  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  combination  of  more  births 
and  less  deatl^8.  The  result  is  that  India 
has  ever  more  mouths  to  feed  but  less  to 
feed  them  with  US  food  shipments  may 
ease  but  cannot  solve  that  problem. 

While  wrestling  with  the  twin  nightmares 
of  famine  and  overpopulation,  India  must 
also  worry  about  and  devote  precious  re- 
sources to  coping  with  external  enemies 
The  long-standing  dispute  with  Pakistan, 
which  flashed  Into  open  warfare  last  August, 
drains  Indian  energies  and  resources  away 
from  the  pressing  work  of  Internal  develop- 
ment. Kashmir,  the  largely  Muslim  state 
that  Hindu  India  acquired  at  Independence, 
Is  the  prize  that  remains  the  burr  of  con- 
tention between  the  two  countries.  Pak- 
istan presses  for  a  plebiscite  that  might  give 
the  Kashmir  Muslim  majority  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  themselves  Into  Pakistan,  India, 
in  which  the  Issue  raises  passions  hardly  to 
be  dreamt  of  In  the  West,  refuses  to  discuss 
the  ceding  of  a  region  that  Is  the  strategic 
gateway  (for  the  Chinese  aa  well  as  the 
Pakistanis)  to  her  heartland.  Defiant  and 
Inflated  by  the  victories  they  insist  they  won 
over  Pakistan  during  the  abortive  50-day 
summer  war  of  1965,  the  Indians  have  turned 
their  backs  on  any  thought  of  compromise 
in  Kashmir.  (Among  the  grievances  that 
the  hypersensitive  Indians  nurse  against  the 
U.S.  is  the  notion  that  America  somehow 
wishes  to  engineer  the  accession  of  Kash- 
mir to  Pakistan.) 

India's  other — and  far  more  serious — ex- 
ternal enemy  Is  Its  mammoth  neighbor  to 
the  north,  China.  China  Is  a  dragon  3,000 
miles  long,  the  length  of  the  border  India 
shares  with  China  and  Chinese-occupied 
Tibet.  Since  19S9,  the  Chinese  have  built 
an  extensive  road  network  along  the  Tlbetioi 
border  and,  more  recently,  In  the  psirt  of 
northeastern  Kashmir  given  to  China  by 
Pakistan.  In  the  1983  border  rumble  with 
China,  the  unprepared  and  underequlpped 
Indian  Army  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat 
that  still  rankles  In  the  minds  of  soldier 
and  clvlUan  alike.  The  brief,  bloody  strug- 
gles In  the  high  Himalayas  had  two  conse- 


quences, one  that  still  endures,  the  other, 
shortlived:  India  began  to  take  a  more  real- 
istic view  of  Its  position  vis-d-vU  China  In 
Asia,  and  for  a  few  months,  religious,  lan- 
gtiage,  and  regional  differences  were  put 
aside,  as  all  the  people  pulled  together  to 
defend  their  country  Observers  In  New 
Delhi  Joked  that  "If  the  war  bud  only  lasted 
a  bit  longer,  it  might  have  made  a  nation  out 
of  India." 

To  prepare  for  possible  future  battles 
against  Pakistan  or  China,  India  has  had  to 
divert  $1.5  billion  of  precious  funds  to  de- 
fense spending,  a  shift  that  quickly  made 
Itself  felt  throughout  the  economy.  Top  In- 
dian leaders  believe  that  such  diversion  was 
one  of  the  objectives  sought  by  China  when 
It  attacked  India.  The  other;  to  humble 
India  In  the  eyes  of  the  nonaltgned  nations, 
and  establish  once  and  for  all  who  Is  the 
dominant  power  In  Asia. 

The  war  between  India  and  Pakistan  had 
another,  unexpected  result  for  both.  The 
Johnson  Administration,  alarmed  at.  this 
misuse  of  U.S.  defense  aid  and  squandering 
of  scarce  resources,  decided  to  hold  up  on 
aid  commitments  to  the  two  countries  until 
they  quit  fighting.  That  help  lias  now  been 
resumed  In  part,  but  the  temporary  holdup 
hurt  India  more  than  Pakistan 

Within  its  own  borders.  India  has  I's  hands 
full  with  two  full-scale  revolts  by  ethnic 
groups  seeking  to  leave  the  federal  union  and 
sporadic  rioting  over  Issues  ranging  from 
food  to  language.  In  the  Mlzo  Mills  of  A.s«im 
tribesmen  are  fighting  Indian  troops  to  gain 
autonomy  In  the  Nagaland  district  on  the 
Burmese  border,  an  on-agaln-off-agaln  revolt 
of  Naga  tribesmen  demanding  an  independ- 
ent Naga  state  has  been  punctuated  with 
terrorism.  Including  the  bombing  of  two 
trains,  which  took  the  lives  of  96  people.  In 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Kerala  and  Madras,  rioters 
sometimes  bum  trains,  sometimes  burn  cars 
and  In  one  paroxysm — over  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  Punjabl-speaking  state — 
burned  alive  three  members  of  the  ruling 
Congress  party  who  were  trapped  In  a  Panl- 
pat  store  Army  units  and  police  detach- 
ments have  battled  rioters,  with  the  result- 
ing deaths  of  at  least  a  score  of  lawbreakers 
In  Calcutta  alone.  Despite  Its  championing 
of  the  principles  of  nonviolence,  India  Is  no 
stranger  to  bloodletting,  and  some  of  its 
domestic  disputes  spill  into  the  streets,  where 
screaming,  rock-throwing  mobs  take  over. 

"The  world  thinks  of  India  as  a  place  of 
spiritual  wealth,  as  a  place  of  nonviolence." 
a  Bombay  editor  told  me.  "Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  principle  of 
nonviolence  was  proposed  for  a  very  specific 
purfxjse  by  Mahatma  Oandhl:  to  use  against 
the  Brltlp*^  Anybody  who  comes  here  will 
see  that  Indians  are  not  only  violent  In  deed 
but  also  In  thought.  We  often  argue  and 
debate  In  violent  wa>-B.  and  some  of  us  carry 
violence  in  our  words  because  we  do  not  have 
the  physical  resources  to  carry  out  violence 
In  deeds!  I  know  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks 
of  India  as  a  spiritual  force,  but  thl.s  Is 
largely  a  myth.  Just  as  you  have  your  "ugly 
Americans,'  we  also  have  our  'ugly  Indians.'"" 
This  tendency  toward  violence  makes  the 
fuse  that  much  shorter  among  the  country's 
antagonistic  ethnic,  linguistic  and  religious 
groups.  Hindus  and  bearded  Sikhs  have 
fought  over  the  creation  of  the  new  state 
in  which  the  Punjabi-speaking  Sikhs  will 
dominate  a  large  Hindu  minority.  Stirred 
by  leftist  provocateurs  using  food  shortages 
as  a  pretext,  residents  of  West  Bengal  have 
gone  on  rioting  binges.  In  battles  with  po- 
lice and  troops,  scores  have  lost  their  lives, 
and  hundreds  more  have  been  Injured.  The 
dense  and  volatile  city  of  Calcutta  was 
brought  to  Its  knees  twice  last  spring,  when 
Communists  and  left-wing  labor  unions  or- 
dered general  strikes  that  the  public  dared 
not  defy.  For  a  few  tense  hours,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  neither  the  central  nor  the  state 
government  was  in  complete  control  there. 


Sometimes  the  violence  takes  a  more  per- 
sonai  turn.     Recently,  an  enraged  member 
of  one  ot  the  state  parliaments  removed  hit 
shoes  and  threw  them  at  the  presiding  speak- 
er, striking  the  latter  on  the  head.    Brawlliw 
legislators  had  to  be  ejected  from  the  house 
Present-day  India  was  formed  by  the  Brit- 
ish from  some  500  princely  sUtes  into  one 
nation-state.      But    a    dangerous    trend   h^ 
developed.     Starting  In   1953.  successive  In- 
dlan  governments  have  yielded  to  demand* 
from  religious  and  UngTalstic  leaders  and  re- 
organized   a    number    of   states    along   Uneg 
of    language.      With    the   recent    decision  of 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  government  to  create  the  new 
Punjab  state,  each  of  the  country's  14  main 
languages  Is  now  the  dominant  and  official 
tongue  in  at  least  one  state.    But  each  of  the 
political  concessions  has  planted  a  potential 
land    mine    In    the   subcontinent's   path  to. 
ward   national    unity.      Language   and   relig- 
ious   differences,    over   which    emotions  can 
blaze  in  India,  have  Intensified.    Loyalty  to 
one's    state    (and    hence    to   one's   own  lin- 
guistic  group)    tends    to   shoulder   aside  al- 
legiance to   the   nation.     Even   in   the  taldst 
of  the  country's  most  desperate  food  crisis. 
this  tendency  appe.irs.    While  schoolchildren 
In    Italy    and    the    Netherlands   go   wltbout 
lunches  to  donate  money   for  India's  fam- 
ished   masses,    its    own    surplus-food    states 
have  sometimes  been  unwilling  to  share  their 
excess   grain   with   neighbors  whose  Inhabi- 
tants were  starving. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  challenge  Is  that 
posed  by  India's  states,  preoccupied  »1ih 
their  Individual  woes,  to  the  national  solu- 
tions that  have  been  worked  out  by  India's 
centra!  government.  Food  rationing,  for 
example,  is  being  pushed  by  the  centra!  gov- 
ernment In  New  Delhi,  but  is  being  mired 
in  the  states,  which  aury  out  rationing 
through  Indifferent  and  Inefficient  bureauc- 
racies. 

The  central  government  declared  a  state 
of  emergency  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  In- 
vasion In  1962  and  Invoked  a  form  of  martial 
law  called  dir  (the  Defense  of  India  Rules). 
It  is  still  In  effect  but  is  used  now  principally 
as  a  weapon  to  curb  \-lolence  and  internal 
strife.  Under  om,  a  number  of  civil  rights 
have  been  suspended,  Including  free  speech, 
free  assembly  and  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
courts  for  those  arrested.  Thousands  have 
been  imprisoned,  among  them  state  legis- 
lators and  dissldente  ranging  from  (Commu- 
nists through  troublesome  opposition  mem- 
bers to  right-wlrig  extremists.  The  frequent 
use  of  DIR  has  disturbed  wide  sections  of 
Indian  opinion.  But  the  Delhi  administra- 
tion, confronted  with  revolts  like  those  of 
the  Mlzo  and  Naga  tribesman  (which  the 
government  believes  are  aided  by  the  Paki- 
stanis and  the  Chinese ) ,  has  refused  to  end 
DIR.  In  the  meantime,  critics  speak  out  at 
their  own  peril. 

Aside  from  communal  and  other  stresses— 
and  lAese  are  big  asides — India  Is  a!.«o  suffer- 
ing from  severe  economic  strain.  The  nation 
Is  critically  short  of  foreign  exchange  with 
which  it  might  recharge  its  lagging  industry 
and  galvanize  its  agrtculttire.  Inflation  Is 
surging,  and  unemployment  Is  al.so  rising. 

But  it  may  be  that  India's  march  to  pro- 
gress will  be  quickened  because  a  lady 
changed  her  mind.  Prime  Minister  Indira 
(Gandhi,  who  took  office  lukewarm  to  the 
Idea  of  granting  foreign  firms  an  entry  into 
India's  chemical- fertilizer  market,  has  now 
said  yes.  It  was  a  key  decision,  for  most 
experts  agree  that  a  massive  fueling  ot 
chemical  fertilizer  Is  the  booster  that  Indian 
agriculture  needs  to  leap  from  Its  launching 
pad.  Indian  farmers  plant  330  million  acres 
annually — about  the  same  amount  as  U.S. 
farmers — but  their  return  is  only  about  40 
percent  of  the  yield  obtained  by  their  Amert- 
can  counterparts.  And  India's  population  is 
2V,  times  ours.  Indian  farmers  use  only 
about  one-thlrtewith  as  much  fertlilasr  P«r 
acre    as    Americans.      Agricultural    experts 
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igree  that  they  could  quadruple  or  quintuple 
their  harvests  with  enough  chemical  fertll- 
UV8.  With  the  Oandhi  cabinet's  decision  to 
,«lax  reatrlctloBa  on  private  fertilizer  prodtic- 
aon,  the  Indian  Government  hopes  thereby 
to  lift  output  from  the  preeent  400,000  tons 
a  year  to  2,500,000  by  1970. 

The  fertilizer  deal,  like  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  channel  $300  mil- 
lion of  the  hoard  of  rupees  acciunulated  by 
the  US.  from  the  sale  of  food  aid  into  an 
todo-Amerlcan  educational  foundation,  Is 
suspect  to  many  Indians.  In  a  country 
wedded  to  the  idea  of  state  dominance  over 
Ify  sectors  of  the  economy,  many  Indians 
fear  that  giant  foreign  firms  will  improperly 
fxplolt  the  Indian  market.  Similarly,  critics 
see  the  Joint  educational  foundation  as  a 
Trojan  horse  for  the  CIA  at  worst,  and  an  un- 
warranted American  interference  in  Indian 
educational  policies  at  best. 

These  are  but  the  latest  rubs  In  the  U.S.'s 
sometimes  chafing  relationship  with  India. 
India  Is  tied  to  the  US.  by  bonds  that  both 
succor  and  constrict.  We  are  far  more  Im- 
portant to  India  than  Its  pride  or  politics 
can  often  tolerate.  Of  the  »10  billion  India 
has  received  In  aid  from  other  countries 
Since  1951.  the  U.S.  has  furnished  58  per- 
cent The  mountain  of  amassed  rupees  held 
bT  the  U.S..  82.5  billion.  Is  over  20  percent 
of  India's  currency.  Even  In  relatively  good 
food-prr>ductlon  years,  India  must  still  count 
upon  large  grants  of  American  grain  to  feed 
Its  hungry  half-bllllon  people.  When  Presi- 
dent Johnson  held  up  on  U.S.  aid  to  India 
iDd  P:iklstan  during  last  year's  short  war, 
India's  economy  was  dealt  a  severe  blow.  An 
Indian  columnist  voiced  a  widespread  feeling 
when  he  wrote:  "Economic  planning  which 
ge:s  completely  disrupted  by  the  withhold- 
ing of  assistance  by  one  country  cannot  be 
regarded  as  'sound.'  " 

If  Indians  are  Irritated  by  their  depend- 
ence on  America  and  angered  by  those  who 
point  out  their  shortcomings,  .Americans  are 
often  equally  Irritated  by  the  Indians'  quer- 
ulous ways  and  what  seems  like  an  Inability 
to  assault  problems  with  the  energy  they  de- 
mand In  the  face  of  what  the  Indians 
themselves  describe  as  their  worst  calamity 
la  70  years,  the  bumbling  pace  of  govern- 
ment bureaus  Is  perplexing  to  the  outsider 
Even  harder  to  understand  Is  the  corruption 
that  rots  some  offices.  As  the  Indian  Ex- 
press complained:  "Of  the  several  tricks  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  employee,  the 
one  with  which  the  common  man  Is  most 
familiar  is  the  one  of  being  forced  to  wait  on 
him  day  after  day  to  get  his  business  done 
'Jntll  he  breaks  down  and  Is  psychologically 
prepared  to  comply  with  the  official's  un- 
spoken demand."  Though  the  Gandhi  gov- 
ernment has  declared  war  on  corruption,  the 
practice  is  deep-seated  and  will  be  difficult 
to  cut  out. 

American  policy  makers  feel  that  while 
India  has  made  promising  advances  In  Its 
short  life  as  a  nation,  it  must  work  even 
harder  in  the  future  If  It  is  to  move  out  of 
the  shadow  of  famine  and  into  the  light  of 
self-sutBclency.  The  agreement  to  permit 
foreign  firms  to  start  fertilizer  production 
•111  be  a  big  leap  In  that  direction  A  step- 
tip  in  the  birth-control  program  will  be  an- 
other Economic  and  administrative  re- 
forms are  also  needed  to  streamline  India's 
Kafkaesque  bureaucracy.  But  Western  ex- 
pe.'is  who  have  worked  and  lived  In  India 
'or  years  believe  the  scent  of  change  is  In 
the  air  and  that  the  next  decade  may  be 
India's  time  of  rebirth.  The  edge  of  the 
custom  curtain  Is  beginning  to  lift  But  what 
kind  of  spectacle  It  will  reveal  Is  something 
Wen  the  seers  cannot  foretell. 

■K   1«   TEAKS.   IKDIA  HAS  SOtXJEO    UP   SOMX   SOUD 
ADVANCE 

Mo«t  foreigners  who  visit  India  come  away 
shaking  their  heads.  But  foreigners  have 
•'ten  ahaklng  their  heads  for   19  years.     In 


that  time,  India  has  rolled  up  some  solid  ad- 
vances. Its  Industrial  production  has  grown 
at  the  remarkaiile  rate  of  about  nine  percent 
a  year,  and  almost  80  percent  of  Its  total  In- 
vestment has  been  financed  by  Internal  sav- 
ings. Electrical  power  has  tripled  since  1951, 
road  mileage  has  doubled.  Striking  hard  at 
disease.  India  has  Increased  the  supply  of 
physlcans  by  half  and  dotxbled  the  number 
of  hospital  beds.  Malaria  has  now  been  vir- 
tually eliminated.  The  nation  Is  also  making 
substantial  progress  in  education:  Although 
Illiteracy  Is  still  up  at  the  80-percent  level, 
school  enrollment  has  Jumped  to  three  times 
what  It  was  in  1951. 

India  struggles  to  move  ahead  even  as  the 
waves  of  over-iX)pulatlon  threaten  to  wash 
away  these  hard-won  accomplishments.  As 
a  start,  the  government  is  putting  $50  million 
a  year  Into  Its  birth-control  program,  and 
thou>^ands  of  clinics  around  the  country  are 
handling  the  lengthening  lines  of  those  who 
wish  contraceptive  aid  A  government  plant 
Is  turning  out  15,000  plastic  Intrauterine 
loops  a  day  to  help  In  the  fight  Employers 
like  Sudhlr  Thackersey  of  the  Bombay  textile 
family  have  Installed  surgeries  where  male 
workers  can  get  a  free  vasectomy  (tying  the 
sperm  duct)  and  are  paid  during  recupera- 
tion. 

In  Punjab  state,  27.000  of  these  opverations 
were  performed  In  1965.  more  than  the  total 
of  those  performed  in  the  previous  ten  years. 
In  Bombay,  the  birthrate  has  already  come 
down  to  28  per  thousand,  12  points  below  In- 
dia's average. 

As  India  works  to  overcome  Internal  prob- 
lems, there  Is  always  the  danger  that  another 
war  may  further  cripple  its  painful  progress. 
The  truce  concluded  between  the  late  Prime 
Minister  Shastrl  and  Pakistan's  F^resident 
Ayub  Khan  In  Soviet  Tashkent,  under  Rus- 
sian prodding,  has  been  eroding  ever  since. 
Pakistan  has  acquired  a  few  Chinese  tanks 
and  jet  fighters;  its  top  officials  have  been 
making  Increasingly  belligerent  speeches 
aimed  at  New  Delhi,  and  each  side  has  ac- 
cused the  other  of  treaty  violations.  Indian 
lenders  fear  that  Pakistan,  egged  on  by  China, 
which  seeks  to  em.barrass  Russia,  may  risk 
some  new  military  adventure  Moreover, 
each  detonation  of  a  Chinese  nuclear  device 
sends  tremors  reverberating  through  the  In- 
dian political  scene  So  far,  Mrs.  Gandhi  has 
refused  to  yield  to  the  clamor  within  her  own 
party  that  calls  for  an  Indian  A-bomb  Ex- 
perts concede  that  India,  which  is  building 
one  of  the  world's  largest  nuclear-power  sta- 
tions, has  sufficient  nuclear  know-how  to 
turn  the  trick  But  an  Indian  bomb  would 
mean  more  precious  resources  diverted 

India,  the  world's  largest  democracy,  Is  be- 
ing challenged  to  prove  that  its  leap  Into  self- 
sufficiency  can  be  .achieved  without  the  re- 
sort to  totalitarian  dlsclpUne  used  by  Asia's 
other  two  giants,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China. 
The  rest  of  the  underdevelop>ed  world  Is 
watching  anxiously  from  the  sidelines. 


THE  AUTHORIZA-nON  OF  NUCLEAR 
POWERED  WARSHIPS  FOR  FISCAL 

YEAR   1967 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previoas  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HoLir\ELDl  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  consider  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  toihorrow.  I  would  like  to  bring 
some  facts  concerning  the  authorization 
of  nuclear-propelled  naval  warships  In 
the  bill  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I 
have  delved  deeply  into  the  factors  In- 
volved in  the  value  of  nuclear  propulsion 


for  waiships.  As  you  all  know,  the  Joint 
Committee  has  studied  and  analv-zed  the 
question  of  nuclear  propulsion  for  sub- 
marines and  surface  ships  for  many 
years.  This  intensive  review  was  re- 
quired before  the  committee  could  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  the  research  and 
development  effort  necessary  to  build  a 
nuclear  Navy  second  to  none. 

Throughout  the  years  our  reviews  in- 
dicated the  research  and  development 
work  was  justified  and  throughout  the 
years  the  Conpre.ss  agreed  with  the  Joint 
Committee's  recommendations  and  an- 
nually authorized  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Time  has  proven  the  value  of  our  actions. 
The  United  Stat.es  is  preeminent  In  the 
technoloery  of  nuclear  propulsion  for 
warships.  The  utilization  of  nuclear 
propulsion  in  all  of  our  new  submarines 
has  given  this  country  an  unequaled  de- 
fense force.  Unfortunately,  thus  far  we 
have  not  taken  the  same  advantage  of 
our  position  of  technological  leadership 
by  utilizing  nuclear  propulsion  in  our 
new  surface  warships.  The  bill  we  are  to 
consider  tomoiTow  takes  some  important 
steps  in  respect  to  nuclear  propulsion  for 
surface  warships.  I  would  like  to  review 
some  of  the  facts  concerning  this  item  so 
that  they  will  be  fresh  in  our  minds  when 
we  consider  the  conference  report  on  the 
defense  authorization  bill  tomorro'R'. 

The  defense  autiiorlzation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1967  includes  five  nuclear  attack 
submarines,  and  one  nuclear-powered 
attack  aircraft  carrier  request<>d  by  the 
Department  of  Defen.<;e  It  also  reau- 
thorizes the  nuclear-powered  frigate 
added  by  the  Congress  to  last  years  au- 
thorization, and  further  it  authorizes 
long  leadtime  materials  funding  for  an 
additional  nuclear-powered  frigate  that 
Congress  wants  and  expects  the  Depart- 
ment of  E>efense  to  include  in  its  fiscal 
year  1968  budget  request. 

The  aircraft  carrier  is  one  of  our  prime 
naval  attack  weapons.  It  protldes  a 
movable  platform  from  which  to  launch 
airplanes  wherever  they  may  be  needed. 
It  is  a  floating  airbase  complete  with 
maintenance  and  repair  facilities.  As 
you  know  it  has  proved  to  be  a  \'ital  asset 
in  support  of  our  military  iu:tlvltles  in 
Vietnam.  The  tremeiidous  problems 
and  expense  of  building  up  land  alrbases 
in  Vietnam  have  once  again  demon- 
strated the  great  advantages  of  the  air- 
craft carrier  concept. 

However,  to  fully  exploit  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  carrier  task  group,  every- 
thing possible  must  be  done  to  minimize 
the  logistic  support  required  to  sustain 
the  ships  in  a  combat  environment.  It 
is  the  elimination  of  the  requirement  for 
a  continuous  supply  of  propulsion  fuel 
that  makes  nuclear  powered  ships  so 
valuable.  This  became  abundantly  clear 
to  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  when  we  studied  this 
problem  in  1963,  and  prepared  our  report 
on  nuclear  propulsion  for  naval  surface 
vessels — see  the  December  1963  Joint 
Committee  report  entitled  "Nuclear  Pro- 
pulsion for  Naval  Surface  Vessels." 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  flrmlly 
come  to  realize  this,  In  the  case  of  air- 
craft carriers — after  Congreas  repeatedly 
pointed  It  out.  They  still  have  not  rec- 
ognized this  Important  truth  In  the  case 
of  ships  built  to  escort  nuclear  carriers. 
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with  the  British  decision  not  to  de- 
fend east  of  Suez,  the  French  decision  to 
pull  out  of  NATO  and  to  have  all  for^gn 
troops  withdrawn  from  French  soil,  the 
increasing  problems  with  rights  of  over- 
flight, and  the  continually  changing  po- 
litical picture  among  the  Asian.  African, 
and  European  nations,  we  are  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  on  the  use  of 
sea-based  alrpower  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  our  national  commitments. 

We  must  be  able  to  operate  attack  car- 
rier task  forces  anywhere  on  short  notice. 
Nuclear  propulsion  in  our  naval  striking 
forces  will  greatly  enhance  our  capa- 
bility to  operate  our  carrier  task  forces 
throughout  the  oceans  of  the  world — 
without  the  entangling  logistic  suptwrt 
problems  created  by  conventional  fuel 
requirements  and  free  from  the  constant 
changes  in  the  worldwide  political 
climate. 

Our  one  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
rier. U.S.S.  Enterprise,  which  just  last 
month  returned  in  triumph  from  Viet- 
nam, has  set  record  after  record  since 
she  joined  the  fleet  4  years  ago.  She  has 
proven  so  effective  in  battle  in  Vietnam 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  re- 
quested a  new  nuclear-powered  attack 
carrier  in  this  year's  bill  and  has  told 
Congress  that  he  intends  to  ask  for  at 
least  two  more  in  future  years. 

At  least  four  major  fleet  escort  ships — 
destroyers  or  frigates — are  assigned  to 
each  aircraft  carrier.  These  escorts  are 
designed  to  operate  either  on  independ- 
ent missions  against  enemy  targets  or  as 
part  of  a  coordinated  protective  screen 
to  destroy  enemy  Eilrcraft.  missiles,  sub- 
marines, and  surface  shlpe  that  attack 
the  force. 

The  new  nuclear  frigate  which  Con- 
gress has  added  to  this  biU  will  have  the 
same  general  types  of  antl-alr  and  anti- 
submarine weapons  systems  as  would  the 
new  conventional  destroyer  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  but  the  nu- 
clear frigate  will  be  larger  and  will  have 
considerably  more  military  capability. 
Specifically,  the  new  frigate^ln  addi- 
tion to  being  nuclear-powered — com- 
pared to  the  destroyer — will  have  twice 
the  number  of  missile  launchers  and 
missile  magazines,  will  have  a  helicopter 
landing  area  and  facilities  and  accom- 
modations for  a  screen  commander 
which  the  destroyer  would  not  have,  will 
have  more  complete  naval  tactical  data 
system  facilities,  and  will  have  twice  the 
number  of  torpedo  tubes. 

All  of  these  factors  are  covered  in 
detail  In  the  hearings  and  report  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

A  nuclear  propulsion  plant  similar  to 
the  two-reactor  plant  now  In  the  frigate 
Bainbridge  and  the  plant  now  being  in- 
stalled in  the  frigate  Truxtun  is  stiitable 
for  installation  in  either  a  new  destroyer 
or  a  new  frigate 

The  shipbuilding  program  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  called  for 
building  conventionally  powered  escorts 
to  accompany  the  new  nuclear  curlers. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Conunlttee 
and  the  Joint  Cammlttee  qn  Atomic 
Energy  have  studied  in  depth  the  ques- 
tion of  nuclear  power  for  escorts  for  the 
nuclear  carriers:  both  committees  have 
concluded  that  to  build  new  conventloii- 


ally  powered  escorts  to  accompany 
nuclear  carriers  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. Further,  both  committees  have 
concluded  that  each  nuclear  carrier 
should  have  a  complete  complement  of 
nuclear -powered  escorts. 

In  a  special  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  of  a  hearing 
on  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram released  in  April  1966.  the  commit- 
tee foreword  stated: 

The  Department  of  Defense  now  proposes 
construction  In  fiscal  year  1967  of  two  con- 
ventionally powered  guided  missile  destroyers 
of  a  new  class. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  Congress  to 
authorize  new  conventionally  powered  guided 
missile  destroyers  when  the  technology  exists 
to  provide  them  with  the  Increased  military 
effectiveness  afforded  by  nuclear  propulsion. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Congress  change  the  fiscal  year  1967  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  | request]  to 
require  the  two  new  destroyers  to  be  nuclear- 
powered  ships.  This  change  will  be  In 
consonance  with  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  "To  provide  and  main- 
tain a  Navy  •  •  •■  and  with  the  continuing 
role  of  leadership  taken  by  Congress  In  the 
development  and  application  of  nuclear 
propulsion  to  the  U.  S  Navy — first  for  sub- 
marines, then  for  aircraft  carriers,  and  now 
for  major  fleet  escorts. 

The  Joint  Conmiittee  was,  therefore, 
especially  pleased  by  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  to 
avoid  this  mistake  as  shown  in  their  Re- 
port No.  1652  of  June  24,  1966.  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1967.  That  report 
states : 

Funds  were  requested  In  the  amount  cut 
tl45. 100.000  for  the  construction  of  two  con- 
ventionally powered  guided  missile  destroy- 
ers (DDOl.  Subsequent  to  the  presentation 
of  the  budget,  the  Navy  changed  the  design 
of  the  main  propulsion  systems  from  steam 
tvu-bines  to  gas  turbines.  This  has  neces- 
sitated major  revisions  in  the  plans  and 
specifications.  As  a  result,  the  coet  esti- 
mate for  the  two  ships  has  Increased  to 
$163,000,000  and  the  probable  contract  award 
dates  have  been  delayed  xintll  fiscal  year 
1968.  Accordingly,  this  request  for  funds  Is 
denied  and  such  of  these  funds  as  are  re- 
quired have  been  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  DLGN. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  the  duty  of  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
defense  matters.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  is  charged,  by  law, 
with  the  responsiWlity  for  making  con- 
tinuing studies  of  problems  relating  to 
the  development,  use,  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Section  202  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
provides  that — 

The  DepsLTtment  of  0«fenM  •hall  keep  the 
Joint  Committee  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  all  matters  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  relating  to  the 
development,  utlllcatlon,  or  appUcatlon  of 
atomic  energy. 

In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities, 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  hare  reviewed  this  matter  con- 
tinuously, thoroughly  and,  I  believe,  with 
great  deliberation.  Both  committees 
requested  the  complete  reoortl  o^  cor- 


respondence between  the  Navy  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  the  question  ot 
building  nuclear  frigates.  Both  commit- 
tees requested  statements  of  the  views  of 
any  cognlxant  ofUcIal  within  the  Navy  or 
the  Department  of  Defense  known  to  dis- 
agree with  the  views  expressed  in  the 
record  of  correspondence.  They  also  re- 
quested copies  of  all  studies  comparing 
nuclear  and  conventional  surface  war- 
ships conducted  by  the  Navy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

These  committees  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  documentation  furnished  by 
the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. They  also  received  extensive  tes- 
timony on  the  Issues  involved.  These 
studies,  reports,  and  testimony  clearly 
show  that  the  Increased  military  effec- 
tiveness of  nuclear-powered  warships— 
both  aircraft  carriers  and  escort  ships- 
far  outweighs  the  small  increase  in  life- 
time cost  necessary  to  provide  these  ships 
with  nuclear  propulsion  plants. 

If  you  want  to  assess  for  yourself  the 
facts  behind  the  action  recommended  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy to  proceed  now  on  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered surface  escort  warship  building  pro- 
gram, the  facts  are  clearly  cited  in  the 
committee  reports  and  hearing  records. 
A  list  of  these  reports  follows : 

Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  on  Nuclear  Propulsion  for  Naval  Sur- 
face Vessels — December  1963. 

Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  Nuclear  Propulsion  for 
NavR!  Surface  Vessels — October  30.  31  and 
November  13,  1963. 

Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program — January  26,  1966 

House  Armed  Services  Committee  Report 
No  1536  dated  May  16.  1966  to  accompany  8. 
2950 — Authorizing  Defense  Procurement  and 
Research  and  Development  and  Military  Pay. 

House  Armed  Services  Committee  Hear- 
ings on  Military  Posture  and  H  R  13456  He- 
port  No   64 

House  Appropriations  Committee  Hearing! 
on  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  for 
1967.Part6,  PP-e7-147. 

The  case  for  nuclear-powered  escort 
ships  was  summarized  recently  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  In  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
dated  April  14,  1966 — with  the  exception 
of  some  deletions  for  security  reasons. 
Admiral  McDonald's  memorandum  is 
published  In  its  entirety  on  pages  8034 
through  8063  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  hearing  report— No  64— 
on  military  posture.  Admiral  McDon- 
ald's memorandum  provides  a  detailed 
basis  for  the  position  that  the  increased 
military  effectiveness  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion in  carrier  escorts  fully  justifies  the 
small  increase  In  lifetime  cost  of  the 
ships  and  for  concluding  that  construc- 
tion of  nuclear-powered  escort  ships  1« 
In  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation. 

It  Is  clear  that  Congress  has  all  the 
information  necessary  to  make  an  as- 
sessment of  whether  a  nuclear  escort 
construction  program  Is  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  Just  ixjlnted  out  the  issue 
of  nuclear  propulsion  for  surface  war- 
ships has  already  been  studied  in  great 
depth.  The  studies  of  this  subject  fur- 
nished Congress  by  the  Department  of 
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Defense  and  the  Navy  when  piled  on  top 
of  each  other  make  a  stack  several  feet 
high.  Most  of  the  efforts  in  these  studies 
has  been  devoted  to  analyzing  costs, 
r&ther  than  determining  military  effec- 
tiveness. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  stop  the.se 
futile  cost  comparisons  between  nuclear 
and  conventional  surface  warships.  Let 
us  not  study  the  subject  to  death  until 
a  potential  enemy  overtakes  us.  Let  us 
get  on  with  fulfilling  our  country's  ur- 
gent need  for  nuclear  propulsion  In  the 
surface  fleet. 

The  danger  of  continuing  to  make  ex- 
tensive cost  studies  Is  that  they  divert 
attention  from  the  real  issues  that  nu- 
clear propulsion  has  the  fundamental 
advantage  of  permitting  our  warships  to 
go  anywhere  in  the  world,  to  deliver  their 
combat  load  and  return — all  without 
logistic  support.  Oil-fired  warships  must 
be  refueled  every  few  days.  This  requires 
a  vulnerable,  worldwide  distribution  sys- 
tem of  tankers  and  storage  facilities  to 
prortdp  fuel  oil  for  conventional  ships. 
Admiral  McDonald's  memorandum  which 
I  referred  to  earlier  cites  many  exam- 
ples from  the  history  of  modem  war 
where  major  military  defeats  were 
brought  about  by  the  inability  of  mili- 
tary forces  to  maintain  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  propulsion  fuel  to  the  forces  in 
combat.  The  recent  U.S.  decLsion  to 
bomb  the  fuel  oil  storage  facilities  in 
North  Vietnam  has  again  emphasized  to 
the  whole  world  the  Importance  and  yet 
the  pxtremp  vulnerability  of  petroleum 
supplies  in  modem  war. 

I  cannot  understand  the  logic — or  lack 
of  logic— which  admits  the  vulnerability 
of  the  enemy's  fuel  oil  supplies  but  will 
not  admit  that  our  own  fuel  oil  supplies 
are  aLso  vulnerable.  Admiral  McDon- 
ald's memorandum  points  out  that — 

The  vulnerability  of  our  overseas  logistic 
supply  lines  Is  greater  today  than  at  any  time 
In  the  past  and  Is  continuing  to  increase  for 
the  following  reasons: 

a.  The  Increased  threat  of  submarine  at- 
tack because  of  the  Improvements  In  con- 
ventional submarines  and  the  advent  of  nu- 
clear powered  submarines. 

b  The  Increased  threat  of  air  attack  be- 
cause of  the  Increased  range  of  aircraft  and 
missiles  and  their  Improved  means  of  detec- 
tion. 

c.  The  amount  of  fuel  which  must  be 
tran.sported  has  Increased  because  of  the 
higher  fuel  consumption  rate  of  post-World 
War  n  military  units. 

d.  Each  tanker  lost  has  a  greater  Impact 
t>ecause  of  the  substitution  of  a  smaller  fleet 
of  larger  tankers  for  the  large  fleet  of  small 
tankers  used  In  World  War  II. 

As  the  number  of  nuclear  submarines  and 
air  striking  capabilities  of  our  potential 
enemies  Increase,  the  difficulty  of  providing 
logistic  support  when  our  supply  lines  to  our 
combat  forces  are  under  attack  will  increase. 
One  principal  reason  for  developing  nuclear 
power  for  surface  warahlpe  U  to  reduce  the 
logistic  support  required  for  our  fighting 
forces. 

The  war  experience  In  Vietnam  has 
shown  that  two-thirds  of  the  fuel  used  by 
a  conventional  carrier  task  group— a 
carrier  plus  Its  escorts — is  used  Just  to 
keep  the  ships  running.  One-third  is 
i«ed  for  carrier  propulsion,  one-third  Is 
used  for  escort  propulsion,  and  the  other 
one-third  Is  used  for  aircraft  fuel.  So  If 
the  need  for  fuel  for  the  escorts  and  the 


carrier  Itself  can  be  eliminated  by  utiliz- 
ing nuclear  propulsion,  only  one-third 
the  amount  of  fuel  is  needed.  This  sim- 
plifies the  logistic  problem  tremendously. 
In  supporting  this  position  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  has  stated: 

The  compelling  reason  for  the  Navy's 
strong  recommendation  for  nuclear  power 
In  surface  warships  Is  based  on  the  Increased 
surrlvabUlty  and  tacUcal  flexibility  which 
derive  from  freedom  of  dependence  on  pro- 
pulsion fuel  oil  logistic  support. 

Tlie  dependence  of  UB.  air  power  on  the 
fuel  distribution  system  in  the  western 
Pacific  U  well  known.  The  vulnerability  of 
the  system  to  attack,  particularly  the  over- 
land and  terminal  fuel  distribution  required 
for  land-based  air  operations,  is  a  matter  of 
concern.  While  the  Navy's  underway  re- 
plenishment groups  are  considered  to  be  leas 
vulnerable,  they  can  also  b«  brought  under 
attack  Current  utUlzation  of  Enterprise 
and  Bainbridge  Is  reducing  our  dependence 
on  fuel  oil  and  thus  strengthening  our  total 
tactical  air  posture  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Introduction  of  CVAN-68  and  other  nuclear 
powered  warshlpw  could  be  of  critical  Im- 
portance to  the  efficient  projection  of  air 
power  during  the  early  1970"s.  (See  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  Report  1536,  P. 
40  dated  May  16.  1966  ) 

The  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  lo- 
gistic effort  to  provide  propulsion  fuel 
for  the  fleet  is  often  not  fully  appre- 
ciated. For  example,  the  total  amount 
of  petroleum  products  the  Navy  alone 
is  using  each  month  in  southeast  Asia 
today  is  as  great  as  the  maximum 
monthly  rate  the  Japanese  were  able  to 
import  into  their  home  islands  in  World 
War  n,  and  nearly  as  great  as  the  aver- 
age monthly  requirements  for  the  U.S. 
carrier  strike  forces  during  the  peak  of 
naval  operations  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II. 

Admiral  McDonald  has  pointed  out  to 
Congress  that  one  torpedo,  fired  by  an 
unidentified  submarine  in  southeast 
Asia,  could  "radically  change  the  entire 
concept  of  our  operations"  on  both  land 
and  sea — see  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  January 
26,  1966.  page  62.  As  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  Red  China  has  about  30 
submarines,  and  the  Soviets  now  have 
over  400  submarines  of  which  about  45 
are  nuclear  which  have  unlimited  attack 
range — and  they  are  building  more. 
Why  would  they  build  attack  submarines 
unless  they  wanted  the  capability  to  sink 
our  ships  and  cut  off  our  supply  routes? 
Do  you  realize  that  U.S.  submarine 
forces  with  only  250  submarines  nearly 
strangled  the  Japanese  fuel  oil  pipeline 
during  World  War  H? 

It  is  vital  that  our  Navy  have  the  capa- 
bility to  detect,  identify,  and  sink  enemy 
submarines  in  time  of  hostility.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  not-ed  that  only 
nuclear-power?d  escort  ships  can  give 
unlimited  chasp  to  any  nuclear-powered 
submarine  without  having  to  abandon 
the  chase  to  refuel. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  In  present- 
ing his  case  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  building  a  new  nuclear  frigate  to 
complete  the  BnterpHse  task  group, 
stated: 

Just  as  the  cvirrent  sltuaUon  in  South- 
east Asia  has  placed  new  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  the  flexibility  inherent  In  the 
aircraft  carrier,  I  am  convinced  that  an 


latlon  at  coiifllct.s  of  this  type  to  brtng  our 
logistics  supply  lines  under  attack  would 
demonstrate  more  clearly  the  Inherent  ad- 
vantages of  the  flexibility  nuclear  propul- 
sion provides  surface  warships.  (See  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  Report  dated 
May  16.  1966.  page  36  ) 

Each  time  a  nuclear-powered  warship 
Is  substituted  for  a  conventiontdly  pow- 
ered warship  In  a  carrier  task  force,  the 
overall  capabilities  of  the  whole  task 
force  are  improved.  When  a  nuclear 
carrier  is  substituted  for  a  conventional 
carrier,  the  range  of  a  carrier  task  group 
with  four  conventional  escorts  is  about 
doubled.  When  two  of  the  escorts  ac- 
compsmylng  the  nuclear  carrier  are  nu- 
clear, the  range  of  the  carrier  task  force 
is  almost  doubled  again.  When  all  of 
the  escorts  with  the  nuclear  carrier  are 
nuclear,  the  range  of  the  carrier  task 
group  is  essentially  unlimited 

The  nuclcEW  aircraft  carrier  must,  of 
course  be  replenished  with  a-viation  fuel 
and  ammunition.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  the  escort  ships 
are  conventionally  powered  the  nuclear 
carrier  Itself  must  carrj'  the  oil  to  supply 
them.  When  the  carrier  Is  able  to  have 
its  crf,T\  tanks  devoted  solely  to  a\'lat.ion 
fuel,  it  can  launch  many  more  aircraft 
strikes  than  whpn  much  of  lis  fuel  tank 
space  is  devoteci  to  carrj'lng  fuel  oil  for 
conventional  escorts.  When  the  new  nu- 
clear carrier  has  all-nuclear  escorts,  sl>e 
will  have  almost  t\^-lce  the  aviation  fuel 
capacity  of  the  most  modem  conven- 
tional carrier. 

The  most  recent  Navj*  studies  show 
that  when  the  estimated  lifetime  con- 
struction and  operating  costs  of  a  nu- 
clear frigate  or  destroyer  are  compared 
to  the  comparable  costs  of  a  conventional 
ship  with  the  same  military  features,  the 
nuclear  ship  Is  less  than  25  percent  more 
expensive  than  its  conventional  coim- 
terpart — see  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  Dep>artment  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  for  1967,  part  6, 
page  120,  released  June  23,  1966. 

Since  nuclear  propulsion  In  the  escort 
ships  improves  the  military  effectiveness 
of  the  task  group  as  ?>  whole,  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  task  group  as  a  whole 
is  the  cost  which  should  be  considered 
in  determining  the  cost  effectiveness. 
Each  escort  for  a  nuclear  carrier  that  is 
changed  to  nuclear  propulsion  adds 
about  1  percent  to  the  overall  lifetime 
cost  of  the  nuclear  carrier  task  group. 
Thus,  making  all  four  escorts  nuclear 
would  increase  the  lifetime  cost  of  the 
entile  group  by  only  4  percent.  Surely 
the  tremendous  increase  in  effectiveness 
of  the  task  group  fully  justifies  this  small 
Increase  in  cost. 

If  the  two  conventional  aircraft  car- 
riers and  the  nine  conventional  frigates 
authorized  since  1960  had  been  provided 
with  nuclear  propulsion,  the  United 
States  would  now  have  In  being  or  under 
construction  three  nuclear -powered  car- 
rier task  groups  Instead  of  only  one. 
These  nuclear -powered  task  groups 
would  have  given  the  United  SUtes  a 
much  stronger  Navy  with  which  to  face 
the  uncertain  and  perilous  future  that 
lies  ahead.  Even  If  the  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  nuclear  frigate  which  li 
iiicluded  in  the  fiscal  year  l»67  bill  is 
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given  now.  It  will  not  be  until  our  Na- 
tion's first  nuclear-powered  alrcrait  car- 
rier, the  Enterprise,  has  been  at  sea  for 
10  years  that  this  country  will  have  Its 
first  all-nuclear  carrier  task  group. 

Our  surface  Navy  Is  aging  rapidly  and 
is  even  now  faced  with  widespread  block 
obsolescence.  Of  the  cruisers,  destroyers, 
and  frigates  In  the  active  fleet  today  81 
percent  are  over  20  years  old. 

In  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's 
there  was  a  vigorous  warship  construc- 
tion program.  This  was  also  the  time 
that  nuclear  propelled  surface  warships 
were  introduced  in  the  fleet.  However, 
since  that  time  there  has  been  a  long 
hiatus  in  surface  warship  construction — 
nuclear  and  conventional.  In  the  past  3 
years — fiscal  years  1964-66 — the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  not  requested 
authorization  for  any  surface  warship 
of  destroyer  size  or  larger.  It  is  clear 
that  this  hiatus  cannot  last  much  longer 
without  the  capability  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
sinking  far  below  the  needs  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

In  1963.  Secretary  McNamara  testified 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy that  "we  will  be  building  literally 
tens"  of  major  surface  warships,  de- 
stroyer leaders  and  lartte  destroyers, 
"during  the  remainder  of  this  decade." — 
See  hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  on  nuclear  propulsion 
for  naval  surface  vessels,  October  30.  31. 
and  November  13.  1963.  page  187.  How- 
ever, two  conventional  destroyers  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram are  the  only  major  fieet  escorts 
they  have  proposed  in  the  last  5  years. 

The  U.S.  Navy  needs  more  surface 
warships  and  needs  them  with  the 
unique  capabilities  provided  by  nuclear 
propulsion  Recognizing  this.  Congress 
has  supported  a  major  scientific  and  en- 
gineering effort  to  achieve  this  capa- 
bility. Today,  the  U.S.  Navy  Is  preemi- 
nent in  the  field  of  nuclear  propulsion. 
We  must  take  advantage  of  this  lead  by 
building  more  ships  which  have  the  tre- 
mendous advantages  nuclear  propulsion 
can  give  them. 

The  cost  effectiveness  studies  of  nuclear 
versus  conventional  warships  assume 
that  we  will  have  adequate  advance 
overseas  bases  from  which  to  operate  our 
conventional  ships.  They  assume  we 
will  have  no  trouble  maintaining  our 
lo^rlstlc  supply  lines  at  sea  and  that  fuel 
oil  will  be  available  whenever  and  wher- 
ever needed.  They  assume  that  our 
forces  will  not  be  subject  to  attack. 
They  assume  that  we  will  not  need  sus- 
tained high-speed  endurance  In  our  war- 
ships They  assume  all  these  things, 
bat  the  studies  cannot  Insure  that  the 
assumptions  will  be  correct  Once  these 
assumptions  are  made,  the  possibility  of 
situations  arising  where  these  assump- 
tions are  not  valid  Is  removed  from  con- 
sideration. Yet  It  Is  In  Just  such  situa- 
tions where  nuclear  propulsion  in  our 
warships  could  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween victory  and  defeat. 

During  the  20-  to  30-year  lifetime  of 
any  warship,  there  will  be  many  changes 
In  the  world  situation.  Since  World  War 
n.  our  three  major  enemies  have  become 
our  friends  and  two  of  our  previous  ma- 


jor allies  have  become  our  antagonists. 
Bases  in  foreign  countries  upon  which  we 
must  presently  depend  for  storage  of 
fuel  oil  for  our  oil-fired  warsWps  may 
not  be  available  when  needed  in  future 
confilcts  due  to  changes  in  the  interna- 
tional situation.  Further,  as  the  number 
of  foreign  nuclear  submarines  increases 
and  as  the  air  strike  capabilities  of  our 
potential  enemies  increase,  the  difficulty 
of  providing  logistic  support  will  Increase. 
The  basic  reason  for  developing  nuclear 
power  for  surface  warships  is  to  reduce 
this  logistic  support — support  which  will 
be  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
provide  In  wartime. 

It  is  in  the  heat  of  battle  that  the  su- 
perior mobility,  flexibility,  and  reliabil- 
ity of  nuclear  warships  will  give  the 
United  States  an  unequaled  military  ad- 
vantage, an  advantage  which  could  be 
crucial  to  deciding  the  outcome. 

The  argument  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  against  building  nuclear  powered 
escorts  is  the  same  argument  used  a 
decade  ago  by  those  In  positions  of  au- 
thority who  did  not  want  to  go  to  nuclear 
power  In  submarines  because  It  cost 
more;  by  those  In  authority  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  who  did  not  want  to  convert 
from  coal  to  oil  for  naval  ships;  and  by 
those  a  century  aeo  who  did  not  want  to 
shift  from  sail  to  steam.  The  argument 
against  obtaining  improved  capability  in 
warship  propulsion  because  of  it^  higher 
cost  is  just  as  fallacious  today  as  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  50  years  ago.  and  10 
years  ago. 

The  only  argument  the  Defense  De- 
partment makes  against  nuclear  power 
for  naval  surface  ships  is  that  they  are 
"too  expensive."  The  argument  can  be 
made  that  all  new  weapons  are  "too  ex- 
pensive" when  their  costs  are  compared 
with  the  obsolete  weapons  they  replace. 
Apparently  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense decides  it  wants  something,  expense 
is  never  the  criterion.  When  Congress 
wants  It.  it  becomes  "too  expensive." 

Aside  from  this  vague  statement  about 
expense,  no  other  reasoned  or  technical 
judgment  has  ever  been  given  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  justify  its  stand. 
Those  who  do  recommend  nuclear  pow- 
ered ships  gave  reasoned  arguments — 
arguments  which  have  never  been  specifi- 
cally rebutted. 

The  Impression  given  to  the  public  Is 
that  the  Defense  Department  reached 
their  conclusions  based  on  scientific 
analysis.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  not  given  our  committee  this  scien- 
tific analysis.  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  It  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
objective  scrutiny. 

I  am  puzzled  and  distressed  by  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Defense  Department  to 
accept  nuclear  propulsion  in  the  new  es- 
corts being  built  to  accompany  the  nu- 
clear carriers.  The  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  as  given  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
March  10  of  this  year,  indicates  that  he. 
himself,  believes  the  nuclear  carriers 
should  have  nuclear  escorts.    He  said : 

There  Is  no  sense  having  a  carrier  that  Is 
nuclear  powered  if  you  don't  realize  the  full 
potential  of  the  nuclear  power  In  the  carrier 
becaiue  you  dont  have  a  nuclear-powered 
•aoort  fleet.    I  think  we  have  such  a  fleet. 


If  we  don't,  I  want  to  have  one,  because  I 
fully  accept  the  point  that  we  ought  to  bal- 
ance off  these  advantages  we  paid  bo  heavily 
for  •  •  •.  Ajb  I  say.  I  believe  we  have,  it 
we  haven't,  I'm  quite  prepwured  to  change  the 
programs. 

After  further  questioning  he  said: 
Yes.  I  think  that  Is  Important,  not  Just 
one.  but  I  think  each  carrier  that  Is  nuclear 
{Kjwered  ought  to  be  part  of  a  balanced  task 
force.  Since  we  are  recommending  a  nu- 
clear-powered carrier  In  1967,  we  will  warn 
to  have  not  Just  the  Enterprise  a  part 
of  a  balanced  force,  but  also  this  1967  car- 
rier a  part  of  the  balanced  force.  (Sec  Hear- 
ings on  Military  Posture  and  H.R.  13456 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
House  of  Representatives  (No.  64)— p.  7577.) 

Based  on  detailed  study  and  appraisal 
of  the  military  effectiveness  and  the  cost 
of  nuclear-powered  and  conventional 
warships  and  careful  consideration  and 
study  of  past  and  present  experience  of 
naval  forces  in  combat,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  stated : 

The  endurance,  tacUcal  flexibility,  and 
greater  freedom  from  logistic  8upf>ort  of  nu- 
clear warships  will  give  the  United  States  an 
unequaled  naval  striking  force.  Our  new 
warships,  which  the  Navy  will  be  operating 
into  the  21st  Century,  should  be  provided 
with  the  most  modern  propuKslon  plants 
available.  To  do  less  is  to  degrade  efTecttve- 
ness  with  grave  Implications  for  national 
security.  (See  House  of  Representntlves  Re- 
port No.  1536.  Authorizing  Defense  Procure- 
ment and  Research  and  Development,  and 
Mllltar>-  Pay,  May  16,  1966— p.  25  ) 

The  issue  before  Congress  is  very  sim- 
ple :  Do  we  start  now  to  have  all-nuclear 
carrier  task  forces? 

The  new  defense  authorization  bUl 
answers  that  question  with  an  un- 
equivocal "go  ahead." 

Congre.ss  must  take  thi.s  first  step.  The 
language  In  this  bill  that  the  contract 
for  the  new  nuclear  frigate  "shall  be  en- 
tered into  as  soon  as  practicable  unless 
the  President  fully  advises  the  Congress 
that  its  construction  Is  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest"  makes  it  clear  that  It  is 
the  will  of  the  people  of  this  country 
voiced  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  Congress  that  the  nuclear  frigate 
be  constructed  as  a  start  in  a  nuclear 
escort  building  program. 

The  determination  of  overall  force 
levels  and  the  precise  number  of  new 
escort  ships  needed  in  the  next  several 
years  will  no  doubt  be  the  subject  of 
continuing  study  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  However,  with  the  obvious 
problem  of  the  obsolescence  of  the  VS. 
Navy  staring  us  in  the  face  and  the 
exemplary  performance  of  the  nuclear 
carrier  Enterprise  and  her  nuclear  escort 
ship  Bainbridge — both  recently  returned 
to  the  west  coast  after  outstanding  com- 
bat service  off  Vietnam— it  is  clear  that 
construction  of  the  two  nuclear  frigatea 
contained  In  this  bill  Is  a  minimum  re- 
quirement and  should  proceed  forthwith 
and  not  be  delayed  while  more  studies 
are  made. 

Your  t4;>proval  of  the  provisions  of  the 
defense  authorization  bill  to  authorUe 
five  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines 
to  authorize  a  nuclear -powered  attack 
carrier,  to  reauthorize  last  year's  nuclear- 
powered  frigate,  and  to  authorize  long 
leadtlme  funding  for  a  nuclear  frigate 
which  Congress  expects  the  DepartaoeW 
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of  Defense  to  Include  In  thrtr  fiscal  year 
1968  defense  authorization  request — will 
go  far  toward  determining  the  strength 
and  flexibility  of  U.S.  seapower  for  dec- 
ades to  come.  Future  generations  of 
Americans  will  recognize  that  it  was  this 
Congress — the  89th  Congress — that  had 
the  foresight,  wlsd(»n,  and  courage  to 
take  this  initiative  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation. 


COCOA  AND  COPPER  ILLUSTRATE 
DIFFICULTIES  OP  INTERNATION- 
AL COMMODITY  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  ixtint  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  years  the  United  States  has  at- 
tempted to  stabilize  the  market  for 
selected  commodities  by  participmtlng  in 
international  commodity  agreements. 
The  difficulties  of  this  approach  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  cocoa  and 
copper. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  of  July  5, 
!966,  pointed  out  that  the  price  of  cop- 
per "did  not  shoot  out  of  control  until 
the  politicians  got  into  the  act."  Noting 
that  international  commodity  agree- 
ments have  generally  failed  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  balance  between  de- 
mand and  supply,  the  Times  recommends 
that  les.s  rather  than  more  Government 
mten-ention  is  needed  in  order  to  assure 
ample  supplies  of  copper  at  reasonable 
pnces. 

An  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  26,  1966,  notes  the  diffictUtles  be- 
ing encoimtered  by  the  United  States  in 
negotiating  an  international  cocoa  agree- 
ment. The  producing  countries  want  a 
higher  minimum  world  price  established 
than  is  favored  by  the  United  States. 
American  industry  is  in  favor  of  an  in- 
ternational agreement — it  believes  it  doe.^ 
not  stand  to  benefit  except  in  a  very 
Immediate  way  from  very  low  cocoa 
Prices  resulting  from  sudden  market 
fluctuations.  Neither  indiistry  nor  Gov- 
ernment are  willing  to  accept  a  high 
pnce.  however,  a  price  which  could  not 
be  maintained  except  at  extremely  high 
cost  when  the  world  price  touches  the 
irtiflcial  floor  price.  U.S.  insistence 
on  a  low  floor  price  was  the  essence  of 
*e  recent  conference's  Inability  to 
reach  accord. 

I  do  not  favor  price-fixing  agreements 
of  any  kind,  except  perhaps  as  stopgap 
measures  to  give  time  to  implement  more 
fundamental  policies.  I  consider  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement,  now  under 
considerable  strain  because  of  overpro- 
duction, to  be  harmful  not  only  to  the 
"Uying  but  especially  to  the  producing 
countries  and  to  the  workers  of  those 
wuntries  who  grow  the  coffee.  Our  ob- 
jective should  not  be  establishing  new 
marltet  agreements  for  additional  com- 
modities, but  exploring  alternatives  to 
long  so  I  have  attempted  to  discuss 
publicly  a  means  of  using  futures  mar- 
tets  to  even  out  price  swings,  but  not  to 


fix  prices.  What  is  needed,  however.  Is 
full  public  exploration  of  such  alterna- 
tives. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  Insert  the 
articles  referred  to  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  26,  1966] 
Ikcrediblt  DrmcTTLT  Problem  .   The  Untted 

States    Is    Unwilling    Villain    in    Coco* 

r*RtCK  DlSPtTTE 

(By  Louis  B.  Fleming) 

United  Nations.— The  United  States  has 
come  under  severe  criticism  here  for  killing 
another  efifort  to  stabilize  world  cocoa  prices, 
but  the  emotions  unfortunately  have  ob- 
scured some  of  the  facts 

Most  governmental  officials  from  the  par- 
ticipating states  remain  confident  that  an 
agreement  can  still  be  salvaged  from  the  ne- 
gotiations that  had  been  underway  for  more 
than  a  year,  although  American  manufac- 
turers remain  so  opposed  that  this  may  be 
sheer  Illusion. 

The  problem  Is  incredibly  difficult  for  the 
United  St.-it«s  because  It  requires  a  balance 
between  International  and  domestic  politics 
which  may  make  a  solution  Impossible 

In  International  terms,  the  United  States 
Is  eager  to  stabilize  the  price  of  cocoa  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  big  step  towards  feeding 
economic  development  for  such  states  as 
Ghana,  Nigeria,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Cameroun 
and  BrazU. 

DOMF.STC    problems 

Iii  domestic  terms,  however,  the  American 
candy  Industry,  plus  the  larger  interests  of 
major  chocolate  firms  and  major  traders  In 
cocoa,  have  sufficient  political  power  to  make 
it  almost  Impossible  to  win  senate  ratifica- 
tion of  an  International  cocoa  agreement 
without   industry's   support. 

Since  the  United  States  consumes  one- 
third  of  the  world's  cocoa,  which  is  double 
the  consumption  of  the  next  largest  con- 
sumer, no  agreement  is  worth  the  Ink  with 
which  It  Is  printed  without  American  partle- 
Ipmtlon. 

In  broad  political  terms,  the  United  States 
takes  a  skeptical  view  of  commodity  agree- 
ments. Until  the  Kennedy  Administration, 
the  United  States  oppoKed  them  generally. 
Since  then,  the  United  3tat«s  has  agreed 
there  may  be  commodities  which  lend  them- 
selves to  this  sort  of  agreement. 

Cocoa  Is  a  problem  different  from  the 
others.  For  one  thing  it  is  not  a  distressed 
commodity.  There  are  not  the  great  sur- 
pluses as  with  coffee.  But  price  fluctuations 
in  cocoa  have  been  harmful  to  the  countries, 
like  Ghana,  which  depend  on  cocoa  for  for- 
eign currency  earnings  At  times,  the  fluc- 
tuations have  been  so  extreme  that  they  have 
wiped  out  the  receipts  In  foreign  aid 

The  U.N  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment (UNCTADi  therefore  has  made 
commodity-stabilization  agreements  a  prior- 
ity item.  And  cocoa  has  been  the  first  test 
of  these   intentions. 

SECOND     THY 

The  five- week  meeting  here  from  May  22 
to  Jime  23  was  the  second  effort  to  negotlat* 
an  International  agreement.  This  time, 
more  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  the 
United  States  found  itself  isolated  As  the 
negotiations  continued  the  other  big  con- 
stimers,  like  West  Germany,  Britain.  France 
and  Switzerland,  came  cloee  to  an  agreement 
in  many  areas  with  the  producers 

The  negotiations  centered  on  the  mini- 
mum-price lasue.  The  present  world-mar- 
ket price  Is  25  cents  a  pound.  The  produc- 
ing countries  suggested  a  floor  of  20  to  22 
cents.  Britain  offered  a  consumers'  plan  of 
19  to  21  cents.  The  United  Stales,  for  two 
reasons,  did  not  budge  above  18  cente  until 
the  last  week  of  the  conference 

The  real  problem  now  is  to  see  whether  the 
United  States  can  win  a  more  flexible  stand 


by  Its  own  Industry  on  the  price  question, 
while  at  the  same  tune  persuading  the  pro- 
ducer nations  to  take  a  more  flexible  view 
of  the  mechanism  for  maintaining  price 
stabUty. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July   6,   1966) 
Controls  on  Copper' 

The  price  of  copper  has  been  soaring  so 
high  that  many  producers  fear  that  the 
present  boom  will  be  followed  by  a  bust. 
So,  evidently,  does  the  Johnson  Admlnlstr*- 
tlon.  which  has  given  Its  blessing  to  a  pro- 
posed United  Nations  conference  aimed  at 
stabilizing  the  production  and  price  of 
copper. 

International  agreevxenti  on  other  com- 
moditifs  have  generally  failed  to  bring  about 
a  satisfactory  balance  betireen  supply  and 
demand;  and  there  is  ilttle  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  a  copper  pact  will  produce  the  de- 
sired result  The  price  of  copp>er  had  been 
fairly  staisle  until  recently,  largeJy  because 
producers  sought  t«  maintain  price  stability 
to  hold  or  Increase  their  markets.  The  price 
did  not  shoot  out  of  control  until  poli- 
ticians got  into  the  act. 

First,  the  Administration  obliged  Ameri- 
can producers — as  an  anti-infiation  mesis- 
ure — to  hold  the  price  of  copper  at  36  cents  a 
pound,  although  the  world  price  had  climbed 
to  42  cen^s.  Then  Chile,  anxious  to  make 
a  quick  killing.  Insisted  that  its  producers 
raise  the  price  to  62  cents  Zamblan  pro- 
dvicers,  who  are  having  their  problems  in 
making  deliveries  becfiuse  of  the  Rhodesian 
situation,  followed  by  announcing  that  ttxey 
would  b.'i.'^c  their  price  on  quotations  from 
the  London  Met,il  Exchange,  thus  Intensify- 
ing price  fluctuations. 

The  best  hope  for  assuring  ample  supplies 
of  copper  at  reasonable  prices  lies  in  less  pov- 
erjimental  intervention  rather  thaiX^  more. 
The  United  Nations  conference  can  bnp  suc- 
cessful only  if  It  persuades  polltlclaitE  to 
keep  their  hands  off  copper 


■'A  WORLD  OF  NUCLEAR  POWERS  ?X 
REPORT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAlN 
ASSEMBLY    ON    NUCLEAR    WEAP- 
ONS, JUNE  23-26,    1966.  TORONTO. 
CANADA 

Mr  KREBS  Mr.  Speaircr,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Bradkmas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  participate  last  month  in 
Toronto.  Canada,  in  the  International 
Conference  on  Nuclear  Weapons  which 
was  held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs, the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  and  the  American  Assembly 
of  Columbia  University. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conference,  problems  of  nu- 
clear proliferation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  final 
report  of  the  conference  entitled  "A 
World  of  Nuclear  Powers''" 

I  here  note  that  a  book  with  this  same 
title  will  be  published  in  October  1966. 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Alastair  Buchan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  also  to  note 
that  among  the  other  participants  from 
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the  United  States  In  this  conference  were 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Congressman  Chkt  Holotud 
of  California,  as  well  as  Adrian  S.  Fisher. 
Deputy  Director  of  the  US.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency;  John  G. 
Palfrey.  Commissioner,  UJS.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  and  Arthur  W. 
Barber.  Deputy  Assistauit  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  report 
follows : 

A  WoBU}  or  NucLEAB  Powsas? 
(Report  of  the   luteraatlonal  Assembly  on 
Nuclear   Weapons.   June   33-26.    1966.   To- 
ronto, Canada) 

PBKTACE 

On  June  23,  1968,  a  group  of  persona  prom- 
lixant  In  various  professions  and  occnpa- 
tlona  In  26  nations  gathered  at  the  Oulld 
Inn,  3cartx>rough.  In  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, for  the  International  Aaaembly  on  Nu- 
clear Weapons.  The  Assembly  waa  sponsored 
by  the  Canadian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies. 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
and  The  American  Assembly  of  Columbia 
University  President  A  D.  P  Heeney  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  was  Chairman  of  the 
Assembly. 

Pot  three  days  the  participants  discussed 
problems  of  nuclear  proliferation,  and  In  a 
plenary  session  on  the  fourth  day  reviewed 
the  statement  of  findings  which  follows  on 
these  pages  Additional  copies  may  be  had 
from  The  American  Assembly. 

Under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Alastalr 
Bucban.  a  major  new  volume  was  prepared 
as  background  for  the  International  Assem- 
bly and  for  subsequent  meetings  on  this 
subject  In  many  nations,  as  well  as  for  gen- 
eral readership.  It  contains  the  following 
chapters : 

Introduction,  by  Alastalr  Buchan,  Director, 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 

Chapter  1  The  Capabilities  of  the  Non- 
nuclear  Poteers.  by  Leonard  Beaton,  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies.  London 

Chapter  3.  Four  National  Debates 

A  "The  Objective  of  Germany."  by  Theo 
Sommer,  Foreign  Editor.  Die  Zeit,  Hamburg. 
Germany 

B.  "The  Indian  Dilemma."  by  Slslr  Gupta. 
Research  Secretary,  Indian  Coimcll  of  World 
Affair* 

C.  "The  Swedish  Experience,"  by  Karl 
Blmbaum.  Director.  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Aflalrs.  Stockholm,  Sweden 

D.  "The  Problem  for  Japan."  by  Kel  Wa- 
kalzuml.  Professor  of  International  Rela- 
tions, Kyoto  Sangyo  University,  Japan 

Chapter  3  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  World 
Politics,  by  Stanley  Hoffmann.  Professor  of 
Oovernment.  Harvard  University 

Chapter  4.  Altematii>es  to  Proliferation: 
Inhibition  by  Agreement,  by  Lord  Chalfont. 
Minister  of  State  for  Disarmament.  London 

Chapter  5  Inhibition  through  Policy:  the 
Role  of  the  Non-nuclear  Powers,  by  Urs 
Scbwarz.  former  Foreign  Editor.  Neue-Zilr- 
cher  Zeitung,  ZQrtch.  Switeerland 

The  views  contained  in  the  Final  Report 
of  the  International  Assembly  are  those  of 
Um  participants  In  their  private  capacities 
and  act  necessarily  of  the  sponsoring  instltu- 
tloos. 

ITMAI.   BXPOKT 

The  participants  in  the  tntemaUonal  As- 
sembly on  Nuclear  Weapons  reviewed  the  fol- 
lowing report  In  plenary  session  at  the  close 
of  their  discussions.  The  report  reflects  con- 
eI\isionfts  generally  acceptable  to  the  partici- 
pants. However,  no  one  signed  it  and  It 
ahovld  not  be  assuibaed  that  every  participant 
nscsssartly  subscribed  to  every  statsnMUt. 


"Wili  the  ■number  of  military  nuclear  povrers 
increase? 

"1.  Twenty-one  years  ago  It  became  ap- 
parent that  nuclear  fission  could  be  used 
both  as  a  new  form  of  civil  energy  and  as  a 
new  form  of  explosive  of  infinitely  greater 
power  than  any  weapon  that  man  had  hith- 
erto devised.  Two  oountriee.  the  United 
States  and  tbs  Soviet  Union,  have  developed 
very  large  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
have  thereby  permanently  altered  the  struc- 
ture of  International  relations.  T^o  other 
countries,  Britain  and  France,  have  develoi)ed 
nuclear  weapons,  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  has.  in  the  last  two  years,  shown  by 
her  test  explosions  that  she  has  mastered 
the  essential  technology 

"At  the  same  time  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries have  developed,  or  are  acquiring  for 
peaceful  purposes,  nuclear  reactors  and  re- 
lated techniques,  which  may  offer  them 
the  choice  of  becoming  military  nuclear 
powers,  If  they  should  decide  to  exercise 
that  option.  We  have  been  examining  the 
pressing  problem  of  whether  the  number  of 
military  nuclear  ptowers  in  the  world  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase,  what  the  effects  of  such  an 
Increase  will  be  upon  the  prospects  of  p>eace 
and  a  stable  world  order,  and  what  agreed 
measures  will  eliminate  or  minimize  such 
an  Increase. 

"Three  reasons  countries  may  embark  on 
iceapons  program 
"2.  In  the  view  of  the  Assembly  there  Is 
a  serious  possibility  that  a  number  of  coun- 
tries which  are  making  extensive  use  of  nu- 
clear technology  for  peaceful  purposes  may 
emb€irk  on  a  weap>ons  program.  There  are 
three  basic  reasons  that  may  prompt  them  to 
this  course:  anxiety  for  their  own  security 
and  the  wish  to  Introduce  a  stronger  element 
of  deterrence  Into  their  systems  of  national 
defense:  a  desire  to  share  In  the  position  of 
prestige  and  Influence  whicii  jKiasesslon  of 
nuclear  weapons  Is  thought  to  confer  upon 
the  existing  military  nuclear  ixDwers;  and  a 
drive  for  greater  autonomy.  The  strength  of 
these  motives  naturally  varies  In  different 
countries,  and  Individual  members  of  the  As- 
sembly attached  differing  weights  to  them 
But  it  was  significant  that  the  question  of 
security  now  appears  to  play  a  large  part  In 
the  considerations  of  the  civil  nuclear  powers 

"Costs  involved   deter  some   nations   from 
acquiring  nuclear  military  force 

•3.  At  the  same  time  It  was  clear  from  our 
discussions  that  the  countries  that  are  al- 
ready nuclear  powers  In  the  sense  of  operat- 
ing large  power  and  research  nuclear  reactor 
programs  would,  at  present,  take  the  decision 
to  become  military  nuclear  powers  with  con- 
siderable relucUnce.  Informed  opinion  In 
all  these  coiui tries  (which  are  here  described 
as  civil  nuclear  powers)  Is  aware  of  some  of 
the  serious  political,  social,  and  economic 
consequences  Involved  in  beconUng  a  mili- 
tary nuclear  power.  The  development  of 
ancillary  plants  to  manufacture  nuclear  war- 
heads from  Plutonium  accumulated  In  their 
reactors  would  be  only  a  small  part  of  the 
economic  cost.  Even  a  small  nuclear  force 
requires  accurate  and  Increasingly  expensive 
delivery  means  (many  of  whose  components 
such  as  aero  engines  and  missile  guidance 
systems  can,,  at  present,  be  designed  only  by 
the  most  advanced  powers)  radar  and  warn- 
ing systems,  protected  missile  silos,  and  elab- 
orate command  and  control  systems;  all  of 
these  systems  absorb  large  amounts  of  val- 
uable scientific  and  technical  manpower. 

"Two  polnU  In  particular  were  stressed: 
first,  tliat  much  of  the  technology  Involved 
in  developing  a  system  of  nuclear  deterrence 
is  of  limited  value  for  civil  purposes  or  for 
advancing  ths  nation's  economic  strength: 
and  second,  that  once  the  decision  to  acquire 
a  nuclear  military  force  has  been  taken,  a 
country  embarks  upon  a  rising  scale  of  risks 
and  costs. 


"It  was,  however,  agreed  that  It  Is  hard  to 
generaUze.  Countries  feeling  the  need  t« 
deter  a  local  adversary  by  developing  only 
a  snxall  nuclear  stockpile  and  a  simple  de- 
livery system  might  not  feel  the  strength  of 
these  ELTguments  to  the  same  extent  as  i 
country  whose  objective  was  to  deter  oat 
at  the  major  powers.  Moreover,  there  la  al- 
ways a  danger  that  some  crisis  or  nstlotul 
disaster  might  lead  to  a  demand  for  nucisw 
weapons  In  which  these  arguments  would 
be  brushed  aside.  Finally,  the  fact  must  b« 
faced  that  as  national  wealth  and  techno- 
logical resources  increase,  the  number  of 
countries  able  to  face  the  economic.  socUJ 
and  scientific  costs  of  becoming  a  mllttarr 
nuclear  power  will  also  Increase,  even  with- 
out any  form  of  direct  assistance  from  other 
countries. 

"But  It  was  proposed  and  widely  agreed, 
that  ths  military  nuclear  p>ower8  should  make 
a  pKMltlve  effort  to  acquaint  the  civil  nu- 
clear powers  with  a  better  estimate  of  the 
costs— economic,  scientific  and  strategic— of 
becoming  a  military  nuclear  power,  even  If 
this  Involves  sixnewhat  relaxing  the  secrecy 
that  surrounds  their  planning  Acrurute  in- 
formation about  the  Initial  and  conunulng 
costs  of  nuclear  weapons  prograni.s  is  at 
present  fragmentary,  and  there  Is  much  to 
be  said  for  publishing  an  objective  lntem»- 
tlonal  report  on  the  subject. 

"Proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  threaten! 
world  security 

"4.  There  was  a  wide  measure  of  agree- 
ment on  two  likely  effects  of  proliferation 
First,  the  period,  anything  up  to  ten  yesn 
during  which  a  country  Is  developing  Its  owl 
military  nuclear  capability,  might  be  one  of 
extreme  danger  for  It  and  for  others.  Seconi 
In  certain  troubled  areas — such  as  Europe 
the  Middle  East  and  Asia — the  acqulslUonof 
nuclear  weapons  by  opposing  powers  might 
Indefinitely  poet{>one  the  prospects  of  poli- 
tical settlements.  In  addition,  many  par- 
ticipants felt  that  the  acquisition  of  nuclea.' 
weapons  by  one  or  more  countries  might 
accelerate  a  chain  reaction  in  which  many 
of  the  civil  nuclear  powers  would  feel  com- 
pelled to  acquire  them.  Since,  however,  the 
Assembly  Included  participants  from  luch 
a  wide  range  of  countries.  It  was  natural  thit 
opinions  should  differ  on  the  probable  effect 
of  the  development  of  nuclear  weapon*  by 
additional  countries.  Some  members  of  the 
Assembly  argued  that  in  Asia  such  a  develop- 
ment would  correct  a  dangerou.s  Imbalance 
that  might  occur  if  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  the  only  Asian  military  nuclMf 
power.  However.  It  was  agreed  that  an  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  military  nucleir 
fKjwers  In  Europe  would  Improve  neither  the 
security  of  the  area  nor  that  of  any  Indlvldutl 
country.  If  nuclear  weapons  spread  to  one 
nation  or  to  many,  the  risk  of  nuclear  wir 
will  increase  and  world  security  will  decreMe 
"Prevention  of  the  further  spread  of  nucletr 
iceapons 

"5.  The  Assembly  then  turned  Its  atten- 
tion to  the  complex  question  of  preventing 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  R 
is  clear  that  there  are  steps  which  the  exist- 
ing military  nuclear  powers  could  take  to 
make  It  less  Ukely  that  the  civil  nucleM 
powers  will  develop  military  programs.  The 
restriction  of  some  types  of  InformaUon  U 
one  of  these,  but  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  basic  principles  of  the  design  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  rocket  propulsion  v* 
now  in  the  public  domain.  But  eompetene* 
in  many  technologies  is  required  to  con- 
struct Plutonium  separation  plants,  and  strict 
controls  on  export  of  their  components  d«* 
make  It  materially  harder  for  a  civil  nuclesr 
power  to  produce  warheads.  The  gyros,  lerro- 
mechanlsms  and  solid  fuel  technology  "• 
Bociated  wltli  depsndabls  and  secursts  IMJ- 
slle  systems  are  in  the  same  category.  Bm 
it  is  clear  that  s  restrictive  policy  alons  «» 
the  part  ol  ths  ezlstlag  nuclsar  mlsslla  po««* 
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will  not  provide  a  j>ennanent  solution.  Some 
participants  bMlevsd  that  such  restrictions 
Bight  well  engender  the  kind  of  frlcUon 
which  will  encourage  civil  nuclear  powers 
to  force  their  way  into  the  nuclear  weapons 
club 

■A  non-proliferation  treaty  proposed 

"6.  The  best  general  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  proliferation  la  a  non-proliferation 
ti«aty.  which  woiUd  be  signed  by  all  the  ex- 
totlng  military  nuclear  powers,  and  under 
which  all  other  powers  wotild  undertake  not 
to  maiuifacture  or  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 
This  would  require  the  creation  of  strength- 
ened International  controls  and  additional 
agreements.  Even  a  treaty  signed  only  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  and 
Britain  plus  the  existing  civil  nuclear  pow- 
ers, would  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
Immediate  prospects  of  proliferation. 

•Unfortunately,  negotiations  in  the  Eight- 
een Nation  Disarmament  Committee  at  Ge- 
neva on  a  non-proliferation  treaty  have  been 
unsuccessful  so  far.  owing  mainly  to  a  dis- 
pute between  the  Eastern  and  Western  pow- 
ers about  arrangements  for  nuclear  weapons 
within  NATO  (the  so  called  nuclear  sharing 
Hsue). 

"It  was  the  view  of  some  members  of  the 
Assembly  that  when  these  difficulties  have 
been  resolved,  the  wisest  course  is  to  nego- 
Uate  a  simple  treaty.  This  would  leave  for 
later  negotiation  measures  of  control,  such 
u  Increased  safeguards  over  the  supply  of 
components  for  civil  nuclear  programs,  as 
well  as  the  cut-off  of  production  of  fission- 
able material  for  military  purpoees,  and  the 
extension  of  a  test-ban  treaty  to  under- 
ground tests.  It  must,  however,  be  noted 
that  the  problem  of  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes  will  present  a  complication  even  for 
such  a  simple  treaty.  In  view  of  the  similar- 
ity between  the  technology  Involved  In  de- 
vices for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  and  the 
technology  involved  in  some  nuclear  weap- 
ons, it  was  recognized  that  any  underground 
test-ban  or  non-proliferation  treaty  which 
permitted  the  spread  of  nuclear  devices  for 
peaceful  explosions  would  not  be  an  effective 
one.  Tliere  was  awareness  among  the  par- 
ticipants that  any  program  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions for  peaceful  purposes  must  be  safe- 
guarded in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  a  non-proliferation  treaty. 

"Treaty  must  contain  'equality  of  obligation' 
of  both  military  and  civil  powers 

"7.  However,  there  Is  evident  Impatience 
on  the  part  of  many  nations  with  the  slow 
progress  of  great-power  agreement  even  on 
•uch  a  simple  treaty,  and  also  great  reluct- 
ance on  the  part  of  others  to  sign  It  until 
some  of  the  related  measures  have  been  put 
Into  force.  Participants  from  certain  coun- 
tries proposed  to  embark  forthwith  on  ob- 
taining agreement  on  the  extension  of  the 
test-ban  treaty  to  underground  tests  and  on 
»n  inspected  cut-off  of  all  fissionable  mate- 
rial production.  This  would  make  the 
•trengthenlng  of  the  Inspection  machinery 
of  tlie  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
more  universally  acceptable — to  which  many 
participants  attach  great  ImpcH^^nce. 

"The  Assembly  did  not  attempt  to  reach 
»  decision  on  which  course  should  now  be 
pursued  but  one  position  that  is  shared  by 
slmoBi  all  the  civil  nuclear  powers  and  which 
*&s  forcefully  expressed  at  the  Assembly 
tnust  be  taken  into  account  in  Judging  how 
nuclear  proliferation  Is  to  be  controlled  by 
agreement  They  showed  the  same  anxieties 
••  the  existing  military  nuclear  powers  about 
the  dangers  of  proliferation  But  these  pow- 
•"  are  reluctant  to  sign  a  non-proliferation 
non-acqulsltlon  treaty  unless  there  Is  some 
equality  of  obligation'  on  the  part  of  both 
the  military  and  civil   nuclear  powers. 

Tf  the  military  nuclear  powers  ask  oth- 
«  powers  to  sign  a  non-proliferation /non- 
»«lulslt!on  treaty  while  themselves  contin- 
uing   to    test;    if    they    embark    on    a    new 


phase  of  their  technological  competition 
such  as  Ballistic  Bdisslle  Defense  Systems: 
if  they  cannot  agree  to  halt  their  arms  race 
and  to  work  more  vigorously  toward  nu- 
clear disarmament;  if  they  are  unwilling 
to  contemplate  a  pledge  of  non-tise  of  nu- 
clear weapons  against  non-nuclear  pow- 
ers: If.  in  short  they  seek  to  Impose  re- 
strictions on  others  without  accepting  any 
for  themselves,  some  civil  nuclear  pow- 
ers might  not  be  willing  to  adhere  to 
such  a  treaty. 

'Moreover,  each  civil  nuclear  power  has 
certain  special  security  problems  and  po- 
litical objectives  on  which  It  hopes  to 
achieve  at  least  some  general  satlsfactlun 
If  It  Is  to  abjure  an  option  which  others 
have  taken  up  This  problem  Is  made  hard- 
er by  the  fact  that — In  the  opinion  of  the 
Assembly — few  If  any  countries  would  find 
much  reassurance  in  any  form  of  guar- 
antee by  one  or  more  of  the  military  nu- 
clear powers,  aiid  by  the  fact  that  the  civil 
nuclear  powers  In  Asia  have  severe  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  signing  a  treaty  im- 
posing mutual  restraints  to  which  China 
Is  not  a  party.  At  the  very  least,  this  means 
tlxat  some  of  the  civil  nuclear  powers  would 
sign  a  non-proliferation  treaty  only  for  a 
limited  number  ol  years,  and  would  make 
their  continuing  adherence  conditional  on 
the  adherence  of  all  the  military  nuclear 
ptowers  and  on  evidence  of  effective  meas- 
ures of  restraint  and  arms  control  on  their 
part 

"Other  safeguards  proposed 

"8.  It  was  the  general  view  that,  even  If  a 
non-proliferation  treaty  should  prove  beyond 
our  immediate  grasp,  responsible  countries 
should  consider  a  number  of  other  impKjrtant 
initiatives,  which  are  not  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  the  concurrence  of  all  the  nuclear 
powers — military  and  civil  alike. 

"Nuclear  free  zones 
•The  flrst  Is  the  negotiation  of  Nuclear 
Free  Zones.  The  Initiative  of  the  Latin 
American  states  in  themselves  preparing  the 
ground  work  for  a  non-nuclear  zone  was 
warmly  endorsed  by  the  whole  Assembly.  It 
Is  possible  that  the  African  states  may  also 
be  able  to  take  a  parallel  initiative,  and  that 
nuclear  free  zones  might  be  set  up  in  other 
areas  of  the  world,  including  Europe,  al- 
though the  difficulties  will  be  somewhat 
greater.  Given  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  any  nuclearization  of  the  Middle  East,  a 
serious  effort  should  be  made  to  negotiate 
a  Nuclear  Free  Zone  for  that  area.  Some  felt. 
however,  that  the  success  of  any  such  effort 
is  Ukely  to  depend  upon  a  limitation  of  the 
conventional  arms  race  in  the  region. 

"Extend   work   of   International   Atomic 
Energy   Agency 

"Second,  there  is  the  poeslblUty  of  ex- 
tending the  safeguards  and  Inspection  func- 
tions of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  all  countries.  Independent  of  the 
conclusion  of  a  non-proliferation  agreement. 
This  prq(^osal  commanded  active  supjjort  by 
participants  from  a  varle.y  of  nuclear  p>ow- 
ers.  civil  and  military.  The  proposal  already 
referred  to  for  a  general  cut-off  In  the  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  material  is  another  im- 
portant indepjendent  measure. 

"An  underground  test-ban 

"Finally,  there  is  the  possibility  of  pre- 
venting proliferation  by  an  underground 
test-ban  which  would  reinforce  the  Moscow 
partial  test-ban  treaty  of  1963.  This  also 
need  not  await  the  conclusion  of  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  High  importance  was 
attached  to  further  negotiations  on  this  sub- 
ject. A  constructive  discussion  took  place  on 
the  means  by  which  some  of  the  problems 
which  It  presents  could  be  solved.  It  was 
suggested  that  there  should  be  an  agreement 
by  the  military  nuclear  pwwers  to  forego  all 
underground     testing    for    a     limited     trial 


period,  with  a  system  of  verification  of  seis- 
mologleally  ambiguous  events  by  challenge 
or  in'vltatlon;  It  was  hoped  that  such  an  ex- 
perimental suspension  of  underground  tests 
wotild  provide  the  necessary  assurances  that 
could  lead  to  a  treaty  banning  underground 
tests.  Another  suggestion  was  for  a  thresh- 
old treaty'  banning  all  tests  above  a  certain 
seismic  magnitude.  It  was  represented  that 
either  approach  would  be  greatly  assisted  by 
the  creation  of  the  prop)osed  'nuclear  detec- 
tion club.'  in  which  nations  would  coop)erate 
In  the  collection  and  exchange  of  selsmo- 
loglcal  data 

"Conclusion 
"9.  The  knowledge  of  the  danger  Involved 
In  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  more  and 
more  countries  should  stimulate  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  means  whereby  we  create  a 
firm  and  Just  structure  of  international  se- 
curity. Preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  a  problem  to  which  the  interna- 
tional community  must  cow  address  itself. 
It  can  probably  be  accomplished  before  far- 
reaching  measures  of  disarmament  and  gen- 
eral detente  have  been  achieved,  particularly 
if  the  GUggestions  contained  in  Sections  6,  7 
and  8  of  this  document  are  actively  pursued. 
But,  whatever  limited  treaties  and  agree- 
ments the  civil  and  the  military  nuclear 
powers  may  conclude,  proliferation  wUl  re- 
main a  physical  poaslbllity  as  long  a^  the 
diffusion  of  technology  continues.  In  the 
long  run,  It  can  only  be  permanently  pre- 
vented by  a  serious  commitment  on  the  part 
of  all  nations  to  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter." 
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CHrr  HoLrrttU),  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia. Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Arnold  Kramish.  Senior  Staff  Member, 
Physics  Department,  The  Rand  Corporation, 
California. 

Franklin  A.  Long,  Vice-President,  Cornell 
University. 

John  G.  Palfrey,  Commissioner,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Marshall  D.  Shulman,  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Politics.  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy. 

Albert  Wohlstetter,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Chicago. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  V.  S. 
Emelyanov,  Chairman  of  the  USSR.  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.  Commission  of  Sclentlflc 
Problems  of  Disarmament. 
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The  Canadian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  founded  in  1928,  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  external  policies  and  the  providing 
of  sound  information  on  International  af- 
fairs. The  Institute  embraces  twenty-five 
branches  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Canada  and  in  New  York  City.  Its  objec- 
tive is  the  promotion  of  Interest  and  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  Canadians  of  Inter- 
national questions.  The  Institute  is  com- 
pletely non-ofBcial  and  non-partisan.  The 
work  of  the  Institute  is  carried  on  by  re- 
search scholars,  by  study  groups  wlthm  the 
branches,  and  through  meetings  at  which  the 
members  hear  authorities  on  international 
topics  and  engage  in  free  discussion  with 
them. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  was  founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie  In 
1910  with  a  gift  of  $10  million,  "to  hasten  the 
abolition  of  international  war"  Since  its 
founding,  the  Endowment  has  worked  to 
further  the  cause  of  peace  by  means  of  di- 
rected research,  educational  activities,  and 
publications  In  cooperation  with  universi- 
ties and  private  organizations  here  and 
abroad.  The  E^ndowmenfs  work  Is  con- 
ducted both  from  its  own  headquarters 
building  on  United  Nations  Plaza  in  New 
York  City  and  from  Its  European  center  in 
Geneva. 

The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  was 
founded  In  1958  in  London.  It  is  a  private, 
international  center  for  the  continvious  study 
and  discussion  of  the  problems  of  Interna- 
tional security,  national  defense  and  arms 
control  in  the  nuclear-missile  age.  The  aim 
of  the  Institute  is  to  raise  on  an  interna- 
tional scale  the  level  of  public  understanding 
and  debate  on  these  problems.  The  Insti- 
tute Is  a  non-profit  making  body.  It  is  non- 
party: It  Is  independent  of  governments:  the 
composition  of  both  Its  Council  and  Its  staff 
Is  International,  and  It  is  not  the  advocate 
of  any  particular  school  of  thought.  The 
Institute  pursues  its  aim  by  various  kinds 
of  activities:  by  private  dlscusalons.  by  spon- 
soring International  conferences,  by  Initiat- 
ing studies  and  analyses,  and  by  providing 
a  center  of  reference  and  Information.  The 
Institute  publishes  a  monthly  Journal.  Sur- 
tWfo/,  between  6-10  monographs  a  year  lAdel- 
phi  Papers),  the  annual  Afi/<fory  Balance  and 
the  booklength  "studies  In  International  se- 
curity " 

The  American  Assembly  was  established  by 
Dwlght  D  Eisenhower  at  Columbia  University 
In  1950  It  holds  non-partisan  meetings  and 
publishes  authoritative  books  to  Illuminate 
Issues  of  United  States  policy 

An  afnilAte  of  Columbia,  with  offices  In  the 
Graduate  School  of  Buslneas,  the  Asaennbly  Is 


a  national,  educational  institution  Incorpo- 
rated under  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Assembly  seeks  to  provide  tnlormatteB. 
stimulate  discussion,  and  evoke  Independent 
conclusions  in  matters  of  vital  public  lnt€»t«t 

At  least  two  national  pro-ams  are  InlUatid 
each  year.  Authorities  are  retained  to  write 
background  papers  presenting  essential  dau 
and  defining  the  main  Issues  in  each  subject 

About  60  men  and  women  representing  a 
broad  range  of  experience,  competence,  and 
American  leadership  meet  fo.-  several  cUyj 
to  discuss  the  Assembly  topic  and  consider 
alternatives  for  policy. 

All  Assemblies  follow  the  same  procedurt. 
The  background  fwipers  are  sent  to  parUci- 
pants  in  advance  of  tiie  Assemblv  The 
Assembly  meets  in  small  groups  for  four  or 
five  lengthy  periods  All  groups  use  the  ssaot 
agenda  At  the  clwe  of  the.se  Informal  aes- 
slons  participants  adopt  In  plenary  session  a 
final  report  of  findings  and  recommendations 

Regional,  state,  and  local  Assemblies  are 
held  following  the  national  session  at  Arden 
House.  Assemblies  have  also  been  held  ir, 
England.  Switzerland.  Malaysia.  Canada,  tbe 
Caribbean.  South  America,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Over  eighty  institutions  have  co- 
sp<')nsored  one  or  more   Assemblies 

The  background  papers  for  e.ach  Assembly 
program  ore  published  in  cloth  and  paper- 
tKJund  editions  for  u.<;e  by  individuals,  li- 
braries, businesses,  public  agencies,  noii-gov- 
ernnientai  organizations,  educational  Institu- 
tions, discussion  and  service  groups.  In  this 
way  deliberations  of  A.s.sembly  sessions  are 
continued  and  extended. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON, 
OMAHA,  NEBR..  AND  DES  MOINES, 
IOWA 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemar. 
from  Iowa  fMr.  Hansen)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
11  days  ago,  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from 
President  Johnson.  It  was  a  singular 
privilege  to  accompany  the  President  or. 
this  visit.  lowans  greatly  appreciated 
the  chance  to  hear  directly  from  the 
Chief  Executive  on  the  maior  issues  ol 
the  day.  I  was  especially  pleased  at 
what  the  President  had  to  .say  when  he 
met  and  spoke  with  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  of  Agricu'.tui-e  Freeman  did 
much  in  this  visit  to  clear  up  the  un- 
fortunate misconception  .some  people 
have  concerning  the  administration's 
farm  policies  and  record.  The  Presi- 
dent reafiQrmed  for  lowans  hi.s  commit- 
ment to  profitable  farm  prices,  and  noted 
that  the  personal  income  of  the  I*"* 
farmer  'has  risen  even  faster  than  the 
national  average  in  these  5  years"  under 
Democratic  administrations.  President 
Johnson  told  rtiral  Americans  that— 

There  are  people  who  want  you  to  fa«l«t 
that  cattle  are  bringing  •l.SO  more  *  hun- 
dredweight than  they  were  six  years  ago.  tw 
hogs  are  up  •6.90  per  hundredweight.  tMt 
corn  Is  up  12  cenU  a  bushel,  grain  aorgbuni 
25  cents  a  hundredweight,  soybeans  90  cenu 
a  buabel,  and  mlU  66  cent*  a  hundredwelgni 
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Mr  Speaker,  noting  his  great  concern 
for  the  battle  of  the  world's  population  to 
feed  itself,  the  President  informed 
lowans  that  his  administration,  which 
already  has  increased  1967  wheat  acre- 
age allotments  by  15  percent,  is  'ready  to 
go  further  if  necessary." 

I  would  like  to  make  firm  my  commen- 
dation of  the  record  of  this  administra- 
tion on  farm  policy.  I  think  that  record 
speaks  well  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
If  citizens  will  examine  the  facts  and  the 
legislative  record,  they  will  find  that  it  is 
Uie  Republican  Party  that  is  the  enemy 
of  agriculture. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  should  be  no  doubt 
:n  the  minds  of  farmers  that  their  Presi- 
dent Is  concerned  for  their  welfare,  and 
that  he  is  working  with  their  interests 
at  heart. 

While  in  Iowa,  and  at  Omaha,  Nebr., 
the  President  spoke  extensively  on  an- 
other issue  of  great  Importance:  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  He  told  midwestemers  and 
the  Nation  of  the  American  commitment 
to  help  the  South  'Vietnamese  achieve  the 
rights  of  self-determination  and  security 
from  aggression.  I  support,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  conduct  of  the  war.  and 
I  know  that  the  great  majority  of  lowans 
join  with  me  In  that  support.  For  the 
President  has  made  it  clear  that,  and  I 
quote: 

The  American  people,  when  they  under- 
stand what  is  at  stake,  have  never  run  from 
meir  duty.     And  we  will  not  run  now. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
also  reminded  the  opposition  that,  as  al- 
ways, "we  would  rather  reason  than 
fight. "  I  commend  the  President  on  his 
statements  while  In  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
and  his  actions  of  determination  to  re- 
sist aggression  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  response  to  the 
President's  visit  was  overwhelming .  Tlie 
New  York  Times  reported  the  tremen- 
dous reception  given  President  Johnson 
In  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  follows: 

When  his  motorcade  passed  through  In- 
dianola  to  the  Dlehl  farm,  everyone  In  town 
and  from  miles  around  seem  to  be  there, 
waving  from  the  roadside.  The  faces  were 
happy,  tlie  waves  enthusiastic  and  the  signs 
welcoming.  The  reception  In  Indlanola,  In 
fact,  was  bigger  and  wanner  than  that  In 
Omaha. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  re- 
peat my  pleasure  at  the  success  of  the 
President's  Iowa  visit.  I  know  that 
lowans  enjoyed  greeting  their  President, 
and  that,  he  himself  said,  the  Presi- 
dent drew  strength  from  the  enthusiastic 
reception  accorded  him. 

It  Is  because  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  remarks  made  by  President  Johnson 
at  the  Omaha  city  dock  and  in  the  Vet- 
erans' auditorium  at  Des  Moines  are  of 
such  great  significance  to  the  American 
people  that  I  submit  them  herewith  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record  so  that  all  my 
colleagues  may  be  accorded  the  full  bene- 
fit of  them: 

RtMARKS     OF     THE     PhMIDENT,     OMAHA      CrTY 
OocK,  Omaha,  Nebr,,  June  30.  1966 
Oovernor  and  Mrs.  Morrison.  Mayor  Al  8or- 
enson.  Governor  Phil  Sorenson,  my  dear  and 


good  friend  Congressman  Callan,  Indies  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  Great  State  of  Nebraska: 

I  want  you  to  know.  Governor  Morrison, 
that  I  haven't  been  able  to  hear  much  about 
anything,  since  you  and  Mayor  Sorenaon  and 
Governor  Sorenson  and  Mrs.  MorrlBon  kept 
Lady  Bird  out  here  beautifying  for  an  entire 
day.  except  about  the  glories  of  Nebraska. 
I  am  delighted  to  come  back  to  Omaha  and 
to  this  great  State  to  confirm  all  the  good 
things  that  she  has  said  to  me  about  you. 

I  have  come  to  Omaha  today  because  I 
want  to  sp>eak  to  you  about  the  most  im- 
portant business  In  our  time — the  business  of 
peace  in  the  world. 

Two  years  ago  this  week,  when  I  was  also 
speaking  out  here  In  the  Midwest,  I  said  that 
the  peace  we  seek  "is  a  world  where  no  nation 
fears  another,  or  no  nation  can  force  another 
to  follow  Its  command.  It  Is  a  world  where 
differences  are  solved  without  destruction  and 
common  effort  Is  directed  at  common  prob- 
lems." 

This  is  still  true  as  we  meet  here  this 
afternoon.  I  am  convinced  that  after  decades 
of  wars  and  threats  of  wars,  peace  is  more 
within  our  reach  than  at  any  time  in  this 
century. 

I  believe  this  because  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  deal   with  the  two  most  common 
threats  to  peace  in  the  world.     'We  are  de- 
termined to  match  our  resolution  with  action. 
What  are  these  threats? 

First  is  the  desire  of  most  people  to  win 
a  better  way  o?  life.  That  is  true  of  you  here 
In  Omaha,  and  that  is  true  of  most  people 
who  want  to  win  a  better  way  of  life  every- 
where in  the  world. 

Second  is  the  ceslgn  of  a  few  people,  the 
design  of  some  people,  to  force  their  particu- 
lar way  of  life  on  other  p>eople. 

If  we  Ignore  these  threats,  or  If  we  attempt 
to  meet  them  only  by  the  rhetoric  of  vision- 
ary Intentions  Instead  of  good  works  of  de- 
termination. I  am  certain  that  tvxanny  and 
not  peace  will  be  our  ultimate  fate. 

If  the  strong  and  the  wecilthy  turn  from 
the  needs  of  the  weak  and  the  poor,  frustra- 
tion is  sure  to  be  followed  by  force.  No 
peace  and  no  power  Is  strong  enough  to  stand 
for  long  against  the  restless  discontent  of 
millions  of  human  beings  who  are  without 
any  hop*- 

That  is  why  we  stand  here  this  afternoon 
in  Omaha,  ut  the  end  of  a  very  lmf>ortaut 
lifeline.  At  the  other  end  of  that  lifeline, 
8,000  long  miles  out  yonder.  Is  India — India, 
a  nation  of  500  million  human  beings.  The 
wheat  here  this  afternoon  is  part  of  their 
shield  r  gainst  the  catastrophe  of  drought 
and  famine 

This  single  load  of  grain  will  provide  the 
margin  of  life  for  more  than  2,500  famlUes 
throughout  the  entire  balance  of  thia  year. 
But  It  Is  only  a  very  tiny  fraction  of  what 
America's  resfxanse  to  India's  need  ha*  been. 
I  would  remind  you  that  since  January  1, 
5  million  tons  of  American  wheat  have  al- 
ready been  shipped  to  India.  That  Is  more 
than  2' 2  times  the  annual  wheat  production 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

And  this  is  only  at>out  half  of  the  grain 
that  we  and  other  nations  are  providing 
India  this  year  In  order  to  help  her  overcome 
the  worst  drought  that  her  people  have  ever 
suffered  in  the  history  of  her  nation. 

Here,  today,  in  the  center  of  the  greatest 
food  producing  area  anywhere  on  this  globe, 
we  Americans  must  face  a  sobering  fact : 
Most  of  the  world's  population  Is  losing  the 
battle  to  feed  itself.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, we  can  now  see  the  point  at  which 
even  our  own  va.%.  productive  resources,  in- 
cluding the  millions  of  acres  of  farmlands 
that  we  now  hold  in  reserve,  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  reqiilrements  of  human 
beings  for  food 

In  my  Pood  For  P^eedom  Message  that 
the  President  sent  to  the  Congress,  I  re- 
quested the  authority  and  the  funds  to  pro- 


vide food  on  very  special  terms  to  tboee 
countries  that  are  willing  to  increase  their 
own  production. 

We  will  lend  America's  technical  knowl- 
edge. We  will  lend  America's  practical  ex- 
perience to  those  people  who  need  It  moet 
and  who  are  willing  to  prove  to  us  that  they 
are  willing  to  try  to  help  themselves.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  will  support  programb 
of  capital  Investment,  water  development, 
farm  machlnerj",  pesticides,  seed  research, 
and  fertilizer. 

We  will  Introduce  all  the  American  know- 
how  in  their  country  to  try  to  help  them 
learn  to  pn>duce  the  food  that  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  human  bodies  that  Uve  In  their 
land. 

These  are  only  beginnings.  We  must  work 
for  a  global  effort  Hunger  knows  no  Ideol- 
ogy. Hunger  knows  no  single  race  or  no 
single  nationality;  no  party — Democratic  or 
RepubUcan. 

We  recognize  the  contributions  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  recognize  the  contributions 
of  Yugoslavia  In  contributing  food  to  India. 
We  are  glad  that  they  saw  fit  to  try  to  do 
their  part.  We  welcome  the  support  of 
every  nation  in  the  world  when  that  support 
is  given  to  feeding  hungry  human  beings 
In  this  kind  of  cooperation  we  find  the  seeds 
of  unity  against  the  common  enemies  of  all 
mankind. 

I  long  fcr  the  day  when  we  and  others. 
whatever  their  political  creed.  wUl  turn  our 
joint  resources  to  the  battle  against  poverty, 
ignorance  and  disease,  because  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  the  enemies  of  pwverty  and  igno- 
rance and  disease  are  the  enemies  of  peace 
in    the   world 

But  that  day  is  not  here  because  some  men, 
in  some  placee.  still  insist  on  trying  to  force 
their  way  of  life  on  other  people. 

That  Is  the  second  threat  that  I  want  to 
talk  about  out  here  in  Omaha  today 

That  Is  tlie  second  threat  to  peace — trying 
to  force  their  way  of  life  on  other  people. 
Tliat  Is  the  threat  that  we  are  standing  up 
to  with  our  proud  saliors.  Soldiers,  airmen 
and  marine?  in  South  Vietnam  at  tills  hour 
I  want  to  point  out  to  you  tiiat  the  con- 
flict there  is  important  for  many  reasons, 
but  I  have  time  to  mention  only  a  few  I  am 
going  to  mention  three  six>clflcaJly. 

The  first  reason  :  We  t>elieve  that  the  rights 
of  other  pe<.)pJe  are  Just  as  Important  as  our 
own  We  believe  that  we  are  obligated  to 
help  those  whose  rights  are  being  threat- 
ened by  brute  force 

Individuals  can  never  escape  a  sense  of 
decency  and  respect  for  others  neither  can 
democratic  nations.  If  one  man  here  in 
Omaha  luxlawfully  forces  another  to  do  what 
he  commands  then  you  rebel  against  the  in- 
justice, becauf*  you  know  it  is  wrong  for  one 
man  here  In  Omaha  to  force  another  one  to 
do  what  he  want*  him  to  do.  Unless  human 
concern  has  disappeared  from  all  of  our 
values,  you  also  know  that  it  is  necessary — 
I  emphasize  "necessary" — to  help  that  man 
that  is  being  forced  to  defend  himself 

This  same  principle  is  true  for  nations — 
nations  which  live  by  respect  of  the  rights 
of  others.  If  one  government  uses  force  to 
violate  another  people's  rights,  we  cannot  ig- 
nore the  inj'astice,  the  threat  to  our  own 
rights,  the  danger  to  peace  m  the  entire 
world. 

That  is  what  Is  happening  at  this  tiour  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  North  'Vietnamese  are 
trying  to  deny  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
the  right  to  build  their  own  nation,  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  system  of  government, 
the  right  to  live  and  to  work  in  peace 

To  those  people  in  America  who  say  they 
have  never  had  this  thing  explained  to  them, 
I  want  to  repeat  that  again 

The  North  Vietnamese  at  this  hoxir  are 
trying  to  deny  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
the    right    to '  build    their    own    nation,    the 
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right  to  chooee  their  own  syatem  of  govern- 
ment, the  right  to  go  and  vote  In  &  free 
election  and  select  their  own  people,  the 
right  to  live  and  work  in  pence. 

South  Vietnam  has  asked  us  for  help. 
Only  If  we  abandon  our  respect  for  the 
rights  of  other  people  could  we  turn  down 
their  plea. 

Second,  South  Vietnam  Is  Important  to 
the  security  of  the  rest  of  all  of  Asia.  A  few 
years  ago  the  nations  of  free  Asia  lay  under 
the  shadow  of  Communist  China.  They  faced 
a  common  threat,  but  not  In  unity.  They 
were  atU!  caught  up  In  their  old  dlsputee 
and  dangerous  confrontations.  They  were 
ripe  for  aggreeslon 

Now  that  picture  Is  changing.  Shielded 
by  the  courage  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  the 
peoples  of  free  Asia  today  are  driving  toward 
economic  and  social  development  In  a  new 
spirit  of  regional  cooperation. 

All  you  have  to  do  Is  look  at  that  map 
and  you  will  see  Independence  growing, 
thriving,  blossoming  and  blooming.  They  are 
convinced  that  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
their  allies  are  going  to  stand  firm  against 
the  conqueror,  or  against  aggression  Our 
fighting  In  Vietnam,  therefore,  is  buying  time 
not  only  for  South  Vietnam,  but  It  Is  buying 
time  for  a  new  and  a  vital,  growing  Asia  to 
emerge  and  develop  additional  strength. 

If  South  Vietnam  were  to  collapse  under 
Communist  pressure  from  the  North,  the 
progress  In  the  rest  of  Asia  would  be  greatly 
endangered.      And    don't    you    forget    that 

The  third  reason  Is.  what  happens  In 
South  Vietnam  will  det«rmlne — yes,  It  will 
determine — whether  ambitious  and  aggres- 
sive nations  can  use  guerrilla  warfare  to 
conquer  their  weaker  neighbors.  It  will  de- 
termine whether  might  makes  right. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  more  important 
reason   for  our  presence  than   this. 

We  are  fighting  In  South  Vletruim  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  war  than  we  have  ever  known 
in   the  past. 

Sixteen  years  ago  this  month.  North  Ko- 
rea attacked  South  Korea.  By  armed  In- 
vasion across  a  national  t>order  a  Commu- 
nist country  attempted  to  conquer  and  over- 
run  Its   neighbor. 

The  United  States  of  America  recognized 
this  kind  of  aggression  immediately  and  we 
cu>ted.  North  Korean  aggression  failed. 
Why?  Because  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
and  the  American  people,  working  with  the 
forces  of  the  United  Nations,  supporting  that 
great  leader,  had  the  courage  to  help  the 
people  of  South  Korea  protect  their  homes 
and  protect  their  country. 

Those  people  are  helping  us  in  Vietnam 
now.  Today  South  Korea  Is  still  free  and 
thousands  of  Its  young  men  are  again  fight- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  Americans  to  de- 
fend another  small  country  from  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  a  more  powerful  Communist 
neighbor. 

Today  In  South  Vietnam  we  are  witness 
to  another  kind  of  armed  aggression. 

It  is  a  war  that  is  waged  by  men  who 
believe  that  subversion  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare. transp>ort«d  across  international  bound- 
aries, can  achieve  what  conventional  armies 
could  not. 

They  believe  that  In  the  long  run  a  modem 
scientific  and  industrial  nation  such  as  ours 
Is  helpless  to  defend  a  smaller  and  weaker 
country  against  the  lmF>ort«d  terror  of  guer- 
rilla warfare. 

That  Is  what  Is  going  on  there.  The  Com- 
munist guerrilla,  the  Viet  Cong,  choose  their 
tarjeU  carafully.  They  aim  at  the  heart 
at  a  struggling  naUon  by  murdotlng  the 
school  teachers,  the  agricultural  extsnslon 
wcrkera,  by  killing  the  health  workars,  by 
assasitnaUng  the  mayors  and  their  famlUea. 
In  1908  alone,  the  Communists  killed  or 
kidnapped  la.OOO  South  Vietnamese  clTlliana. 
That  is  equivalent  to  wiping  out  the  entire 
population   of  Columbus.   Nebraaka,   or  Al- 


liance County,  or  one  out  of  every  25  citizens 
that  live  in  this  great  city  ot  OmeJiB. 

If.  by  such  methods,  the  agents  of  one  na- 
tion can  go  out  and  hold  and  seize  power 
where  turbulent  change  Is  occurring  in  an- 
other nation,  our  hopve  for  peace  and  order 
will  suffer  a  crushing  blow  all  over  the  world. 
It  win  be  an  invitation  to  the  would-be  con- 
queror to  keep  on  marching.  That  is  why  the 
problem  of  guerrilla  warfare — the  problem  of 
Vietnam — is  a  critical  threat  to  peace  not 
Just  In  South  Vietnam,  but  in  all  of  this 
world  In  which  we  live. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it  Thoee  who 
say  this  la  merely  a  South  Vietnamese  civil 
war  could  not  be  more  wrong.  The  warfare 
In  South  Vietnam  was  started  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  in  1969. 

It  Is  financed,  it  is  supported,  by  an  In- 
creasing flow  of  men  and  arms  from  the 
North  into  the  South. 

It  is  directed  and  It  is  led  by  a  skilled  pro- 
feeslonal  staff  of  North  Vietnam,  and  It  is 
supported  by  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
population  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  military  tactics  are  different.  The  na- 
ture of  the  fighting  is  different.  But  the  ob- 
jective Is  the  same  as  we  found  It  in  Korea. 
The  objective  Is  what?  The  objective  is  to 
conquer  an  Independent  nation  by  the  force 
and  power  of  arms.  Might  makes  right,  so 
think  these  Communist  Invaders 

The  war  took  a  new  turn  In  1964  The 
North  Vletnanneee  decided  to  step  up  the 
conflicts  and  the  hope  of  an  early  victory. 
They  recruited  and  drafted  more  young  men 
from  the  Communist  areas  of  the  South. 

They  slipped  across  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam  more  than  three  divisions  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  regular  army.  Today  there 
are  more  than  three  North  Vietnameee  divi- 
sions fighting  in  South  Vietnam 

They  built  all-weather  roads  The  trails 
turned  into  boulevards  to  replace  the  Jungle 
trails  they  had  once  used. 

They  began  sending  troops  In  by  trucks 
rather  than  on  foot. 

They  shifted  over  to  heavy  weapons  using 
Imported  ammunition,  most  of  it  coming 
from  Communist  China. 

By  any  definition  you  want  to  use — any 
definition — any  lawyer  can  tell  you  this: 
This  is  armed  aggression,  the  philosophy 
that  might  makes  right. 

America's  purpose  is  to  convince  North 
Vietnam  that  this  kind  of  aggression  Is  too 
costly,  that  this  kind  of  power  cannot 
succeed. 

We  have  learned  from  their  prisoners,  their 
defectors  and  their  captured  documents  that 
the  Hanoi  Government  really  thought  a  few 
months  ago  that  conquest  yraa  in  Its  grasp. 
But  the  free  men  have  ralUed  to  prevent  this 
conquest  from   succeeding. 

In  the  past  15  months  our  actions  and 
those  of  our  fighting  allies  of  Korea,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines,  and 
the  courage  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
have   already  l>egun   to  turn   the  tide. 

The  casualties  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces  are  three  times  larger 
than  those  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
their  allies. 

Battle  after  battle  la  being  won  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  by  the  troops  under 
that  gallant  leader  from  the  United  States 
of  America.  General  "Westy"  Westmoreland. 
He  Is  getting  some  military  advice  on  the 
side  from  some  of  our  armchair  generals  In 
the  United  States,  but  It  looks  like  he  U  do- 
ing pretty  good  using  his  own  Judgment 

The  air  attacks  on  mlllUry  targets  In 
North  Vietnam  have  been  Imposed,  and  will 
continue  to  Impose,  a  growing  burden  and  a 
high  price  on  those  who  wage  war  against 
the  freedom  of  their  neighbors. 

In  the  South,  the  Vietnameee  are  deter- 
mined that  their  own  economic  develop- 
ment, their  own  social  reform  and  political 
progress   cannot    wait   until    the   war   ends. 


so   they  are  now  moving  toward  conatitu- 
tlonal  government. 

Por  the  past  two  months  the  political 
struggles  In  South  Vietnam  have  been  dram- 
.itlzed  in  our  newspapers.  They  have  been 
published  on  our  television  screen  every  day 
But  all  during  this  time,  the  Vietnames* 
citizens,  representing  every  Important  group 
In  the  society,  have  been  quietly  meeting 
in  orderly  assembly.  They  formulated  ml* 
for  their  elections.  The  rules  have  been  ac- 
cepted with  only  minor  modlflcatlonE  by  the 
government  In  Saigon. 

In  the  provinces  and  villages,  the  Viet- 
namese have  gone  on  building  schools  for 
their  children.  Improving  health  facUltl« 
and  agricultural  methods,  and  taking  Um 
first  steps  toward  land  reform 

We  can  take  heart  from  all  of  this.  We 
are  backing  the  Vietnamese  not  only  in  their 
determination  to  save  their  country:  we  are 
supporting  their  determination  to  build,  to 
construct,  a  modern  society  In  which  the 
Government  will  be  their  government,  reflect- 
ing the  will  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
Our  objective  In  Vietnam  is  not  war  Our 
objective  Is  peace. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  want  in  North 
Vietnam.  There  is  nothing  we  want  from 
North  Vletntim. 

There  Is  nothing  we  want  in  Communlrt 
China.  There  is  nothing  the  American  peo- 
ple   want    from    Communist    China. 

We  have  made  it  very  clear  by  every  meao 
at  our  disposal  that  we  wish  the  killing  to 
stop. 

We  have  made  It  verj-  clear  that  we  with 
negotiations  to  begin  on  the  ba.sis  of  Inter- 
national agreements  made  In  1954  and  1962 
For  37  long  days  we  halted  bombing  In  the 
North  in  the  hope  that  the  Government  In 
Hanoi  would  signal  Its  willingness  to  %»iX 
Instead  of  flght.  But  I  regret  to  tell  you 
that  no  signal  came  during  those  37  day*. 
In  many  more  ways  than  1  can  now  tell  yoo 
here  in  Omaha,  we  have  explored  and  we  an 
continuing  to  explore  avenues  to  peace  with 
North  Vietnam. 

But  as  of  this  moment,  their  only  reply 
has  been  to  send  more  tro<jps  and  to  send 
more  guns  Into  the  South. 

Until  the  day  they  decide  to  end  thli 
aggression  and  to  make  an  honorable  peace. 
I  can  assure  you  that  we,  speaking  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  intend  to  carry  on. 
No  one  knows  how  long  It  will  take.  Only 
Hanoi  can  be  the  Judge  of  that.  No  one 
can  tell  you  how  much  effort  It  will  take. 
None  can  tell  you  how  much  sacrifice  It  will 
take.  No  one  can  tell  you  how  coetly  It  will 
be. 

But  I  can,  and  I  do  here  and  now,  tell  you 
this:  The  aggression  that  they  are  conduct- 
ing will  not  succeed.  The  people  of  South 
Vietnam  will  be  given  the  chance  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny  in  their  own  way.  and  not 
at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  or  with  a  gun  at 
their  temple. 

I  hear  my  friends  say.  "1  am  troubled."  "I 
am  confused."  "I  am  frustrated,"  and  all  at 
us  can  understand  those  people.  Sometimet 
I  almost  develop  a  stomach  ulcer  Just  listen- 
ing to  them. 

We  aU  wish  the  war  to  end.  We  all  wljh 
the  troops  would  come  home.  But  I  wsut 
to  see  the  alternatives  and  the  calculatiom 
that  they  have  to  present  that  gives  them  a 
better  chance  to  get  the  troops  home  than 
the  very  thing  we  are  doing. 

There  Is  no  hiunan  being  In  all  this  wwW 
who  wishes  these  things  to  happen— fof 
peace  to  come  to  the  world — more  than  your 
President  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  are  too  busy,  or  not  inclined  to  help, 
please  count  10  before  you  hurt.  We  muit 
have  no  doubt  today  about  the  detertnins- 
tlon  of  the  American  men  wearing  American 
uniforms,  the  marines  who  are  out  ther» 
fighting  In  the  wet  Jungles,  wading  through 
the  rice  paddles  up  to  their  belts,  the  gallon 
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irbo  are  searching  the  shores  and  patroling 
the  seas,  the  airmen  who  are  out  there  facing 
the  missiles  and  antiaircraft  guns,  carrying 
out  their  mission,  trying  to  protect  your 
liberty  The  least  they  are  entitled  to  Is  for 
you  to  be  as  brave  as  they  are  and  to  stand  up 
tnd  give  them  the  support  they  need  here 
at  home. 

These  men  are  not  going  to  fall  us. 

The  real  question  is:  Are  we  going  to  fall 
them'  Our  staying  power  Is  what  counts  In 
the  long  and  dangerous  months  ahead. 

The  Communists  expect  us  to  lose  heart. 

The  Communists  expect  to  wear  us  down. 

Tlie  Communist*  expect  to  divide  this  na- 
tion. 

The  Communists  are  not  happy  about  the 
military  defeat  they  are  taking  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

But  sometimes  they  do  get  encouraged, 
as  they  said  this  week,  about  the  dissension 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  political  disagreements  In 
Washington,  the  confusion  and  doubt  in  the 
United  States,  will  hand  them  a  victory  on 
a  silver  platter  ir  Southeast  Asia. 

Well,  If  they  think  that,  they  are  wTong. 
To  those  who  would  try  to  pressure  us  or 
Influence  us.  mislead  us  or  deceive  us.  I  say 
this  afiernnoon  there  can  be  only  one  deci- 
sion in  Vietnam,  and  that  is  this: 

We  win  see  this  through.  We  shall  per- 
sist. 

We  shall  succeed. 

Other  Presidents  have  made  the  commit- 
ment. I  have  reafllrmed  It.  The  Congrees 
lias  confirmed  It.  I  plan  to  do  all  that  I  can 
in  my  own  limited  way  to  see  that  we  not 
permit  14  million  innocent  men,  women  and 
children  to  fall  victims  to  a  savage  aggres- 
sion. 

There  are  many  nations,  large  and  small, 
whose  security  depends  on  the  reliability  of 
the  word  and  the  reliability  of  the  power  of 
the  United  States.  The  word  of  the  United 
States  must  remain  a  trust  that  men  can  live 
by,  can  live  with,  and  can  depend  upon. 

Some  day  we  will  all  work  as  friends  and 
neighbors  to  grow  more  food,  to  build  more 
schools,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  care  for  the  old, 
to  encourage  the  young. 

We  have  programs  In  that  direction  in  the 
United  States  going  on  now,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  Junk  them.  But  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  tuck  our  tail  and  run  out  of  South 
Vietnam  either. 

History  Is  not  made  by  nameless  forces. 
History  Is  made  by  men  and  women,  by  their 
governments  and  their  nations. 

This  nation,  working  with  others,  must 
demonstrate  in  Vietnam  that  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom  and  peace  is  not  a  fragile 
thing  It  can — and  It  will — sustain  the 
major  test  and  any  test  that  may  confront  It. 

With  your  support — with  your  faith— we 
will  fulfill  America's  duty. 

We  have  a  proud  and  a  glorious  heritage. 
We  are  going  to  be  true  to  It. 

It  wag  only  20  months  ago  that  the  people 
of  America  held  a  great  national  election. 
Y'e  people  of  44  States  of  this  Union,  in- 
cluding the  great  State  of  Nebraska,  gave  me 
»  direction  and  voted  me  a  majority  for  the 
Presidency  of  this  country.  I  believe  that 
uielr  vote  was  a  trust,  that  as  long  as  I 
held  this  high  and  most  responsible  office  and 
Klft  of  the  American  people,  that  I  would  do 
my  best  as  President  of  the  countrv.  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army. 

Now.  there  are  many,  many,  who  can  rec- 
ommend, advise,  and  sometimes  a  few  of 
~*®  consent.  But  there  is  only  one  that 
has  been  chosen  by  the  American  people  to 
aeclde. 

With  your  support,  with  your  prayers,  with 
wm  '*'^^'  I  Intend  to  honor  the  responsl- 
f"ity  and  to  be  true  to  the  trust  of  the  office 
»  Which  you  elected  me,  and  to  preserve  free- 
»o™  in  this  country;  to  keep  our  commit- 
ments;  to  honor  otu-  treaties:    and  let  the 


rest  of  the  world  know  that  when  America 
gives  Its  word.  America  keeps  Its  word. 
Thank   you 

REMAaKS  or  tke  President.  VETxaANS  Audi- 
torium. De.«  Moines,  Iowa,  Junk  30, 
1966 

Governor  Hughes.  Governor  Guy,  Governor 
Morrison.  Congressman  Schmidhauses,  Con- 
gressman Smith,  Congressman  Callan,  Con- 
greesman  Culver,  Congressman  Bandstra. 
Congressman  Greigg,  Congressman  Hansen, 
my  dear  First  Lady  of  the  great  State  of 
Iowa.  Fellow  Democrats: 

I  think  I  ought  to  make  It  clear  at  the 
outset  tonight  that  this  is  a  very  selfish 
visit  In  the  grade  school  history  books, 
most  Presidents  are  pictured  as  forever  smil- 
ing and  always  self-sufficient;  altogether 
content  to  be  desk-bound  in  Washington. 

They  never  seem  to  need  anything.  Be- 
sieged by  problems  on  every  hand,  with  the 
winds  of  crisis  always  howling  all  around 
them,  they  seem  to  rest  like  some  GlUi-altar 
on  a  sea  of  self-assurance 

Some  day  I  may  rewrite  a  few  chapters 
of  those  books.  If  I  do,  I  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  needs  of  a  President, 
the  needs  of  a  President  to  get  away  from 
the  big  desk  In  the  Oval  Room,  away  from 
the  telephone  and  the  briefing  papers  that 
are  brought  In  every  minute  of  every  hour; 
the  needs  of  a  President  to  go  out  again 
among  the  men  and  the  women  whose  serv- 
ant he  is;  the  needs  of  a  President  to  ex- 
perience, again,  the  strength  that  comes 
from  the  power  for  good  that  lies  out  there 
in  the  fertile  lands  and  the  great  cities  of 
America;  to  be  refreshed  once  more  by  Amer- 
ica's deep  confidence  In  Itself,  by  Its  con- 
viction that  we  don't  have  any  problem 
that  we  are  not  big  enough  to  solve  our- 
selves. And  always  remembering  that  all  of 
our  successes  are  always  subject  to  im- 
provement. 

I  confess  tonight  that  I  did  not  come  out 
here  Just  to  talk  to  you.  But  I  did  come  out 
here  to  draw  strength  from  you.  For  no 
matter  how  steadfast  in  his  determination  a 
President  may  be,  he  Is  not.  I  can  assure  you. 
a  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

As  you  may  have  heard  on  the  grapevine, 
he  is  Just  a  plain,  simple,  human  being. 

Two  generations  ago  a  President  might 
have  come  to  Iowa  prepared  to  talk  only 
about  the  farm  program,  more  specifically 
and  particularly  about  corn  and  hogs,  as  he 
might  have  talked  only  of  cotton  and  trade 
In  the  South,  or  as  he  might  have  talked  only 
of  manufacturing  and  tariffs  In  New  Eng- 
land. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  of  other  things.  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  things 
that  we  have  to  be  thankful  for,  some  of  the 
things  that  we  have  a  right  to  appreciate. 

The  first  thing  that  I  want  to  mention 
from  that  high  priority  list  that  I  am  thank- 
ful for  Is  the  Governor  of  the  great  State  of 
Iowa,  Harold  Hughes. 

And  the  Governor  of  your  neighboring 
State,  the  great  State  of  Nebraska.  Frank 
Morrison. 

And  the  Governor  who  has  honored  us 
with  his  presence  tonight  by  coming  here  to 
Des  Moines,  the  great  Governor  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota.  Governor  Guy. 

I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  citizen  of 
the  great  State  of  Iowa,  their  uncles,  their 
cousins,  and  their  aunts,  for  sending  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  one  of  the  greatest 
Democratic  Delegations  that  any  State  In  the 
Union  ever  sent  to  Washington. 

I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  change 
horses  In  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Polls 
notwithstanding,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  every  man.  woman  and  child  In 
this  room  Is  ready  to  go  out  of  here  tonight, 
tomorrow  and  the  next  week,  and  every  day 
until  November,  to  see  that  Schmzdrausex, 
SarrrH.  CtTLvm,  Bandstra.  Qtuaaa  and  Han- 


sin — and  If  you  get  over  the  line  in  Nebraska, 
Caixan — are  all  sent  back  to  Waahlngton 
with  a  resounding  vote. 

Last  year  we  passed  85  percent  of  our  plat- 
form This  year  we  submitted  90  major 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of 
America.  With  the  help  of  this  delegation  In 
the  House,  we  have  already  passed  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  80  of  those  90 
measures. 

While  I  don't  sp>eculate,  I  anticipate  that 
we  are  going  to  pass  some  more  of  the  90 
before  I  let  them  come  back  to  campaign  for 
re-election. 

It  Is  hot  here  tonight,  I  have  had  a  long 
day.  and  I  am  going  home  So  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  speak  as  long  as  I  would  like  to.  or  as 
I  am  accustomed  to  But  I  do  want  to 
speak  to  you  of  a  whole  nation,  your  nation, 
that  is  remaking  itself  year  by  year,  that  is 
multiplying  the  abundance  of  all  of  its 
people. 

Since  January  1981.  annual  per  capita  in- 
come In  America  after  taxes — since  the 
Democrats  came  Into  office  following  a  Re- 
publican Administration — annual  per  capita 
Income,  the  Income  of  every  individual  in 
this  country,  after  taxes,  has  been  increased 
by  28  percent.  And  don't  vou  let  them 
forget  It 

I  don't  want  to  give  you  a  lot  of  statis- 
tics I  didn't  ask  you  to  bring  your  yellow 
tablet  and  take  notes  all  evening  as  if  you 
were  in  college  history  class  But  I  want  to 
give  you  enough  statistics  to  permit  you  to 
defend  yourself  between  now  and  November. 

You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  people  who 
want  to  leave  poUUcs  at  the  water's  edge 
and  support  us  in  Vietnam. 

The  best  way  to  support  us  In  Vietnam  Is 
to  support  us,  not  to  hamstring  us,  not  to 
harass  us,  not  to  humiliate  us.  not  to  send 
word  to  broadcast  throughout  the  world  that 
this  Is  a  divided  nation. 

I  am  In  contact  with  a  lot  of  these  folks 
who  give  me  advice  every  day.  I  get  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  it.  "if  f  don't  have  a 
chance  to  read  my  mall,  I  do  have  a  chance 
to  get  the  papers.  I  get  a  good  deal  of  It 
through  the  newspapers. 

I  want  to  say  to  all  those  people  that  I  ap- 
preciate their  advice  A  mans  Judgment  Is 
no  better  than  his  info.-matlon.  I  particu- 
larly appreciate  the  advice  that  contains  In- 
formation. I  particularly  appreciate  Judg- 
ments that  are  based  on  facts,  on  informa- 
tion, on  knowledge,  on  evaluation. 

The  United  States  Government  has  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  greatest  Intelli- 
gence services  In  the  count.-y.  a  network  of 
Ambassadors  in  each  capital  of  the  world.  120 
capitals  We  have  a  flow  of  Information 
from  every  capital,  even  the  few  where  we 
don't  have  representation. 

I  use  that  Information  as  I  need  it.  I  am 
glad  to  have  It  supplemented  by  any  volun- 
teers who  feel  they  have  a  little  better  ap- 
proach or  they  have  a  little  inside  Informa- 
tion. 

I  do  want  you  to  know  that  in  the  final 
analysis,  when  the  decision  Is  made  and  you 
have  to  mash  the  button,  and  the  bel!  rings, 
it  Is  like  Mr  Truman  said  "You  can  get  all 
the  advice  from  all  the  world,  but  you  have 
to  act  on  your  own  head,  your  own  heart,  and 
your  own  conscience." 

Under  otir  constitutional  system,  one  man 
has  the  horrifying,  terrifying  duty  to  finally 
make  the  decision. 

This  year  I  am  told  that  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  two  things — about  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  about  Inflation. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  something  we  must 
talk  about,  spend  a  lot  of  time  on.  think 
about,  and  work  at.  We  have  a  terrific 
responsibility  there  to  provide  the  maximum 
deterrent  possible  to  keep  an  aggressor  from 
conquering  14  million  Innocent  men,  women 
and  children,  with  the  minimum  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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We  have  lost  2.000  lives,  a  Uttie  over.  In 
Yletnam  this  year.  We  loet  50.000  Uvea  on 
the  highways.  We  could  lose  300.000  In  Vlet- 
Dim.  So  every  move  we  tnake  must  be 
deliberate,  careful,  prudent,  cautious,  and 
must  be  based  on  the  very  best  compre- 
hensive  Information  available  anywhere. 

I  come  here  to  pledge  you  tonight  that 
without  regard  to  party,  race,  religion,  or  any 
other  element  except  what  la  right,  the  de- 
cisions alTectlng  our  men  In  Vietnam  and 
affecting  the  foreign  f>ollcy  of  the  United 
States  are  going  to  be  based  on  only  one 
thing,  that  Is,  what  Is  good  for  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  free  world. 

On  the  Inflation  front.  If  you  are  dis- 
traught. If  you  are  worried  about  high  prices. 
If  you  have  a  stomach  uicex  because  of  high 
wages,  Lf  you  are  concerned  about  bogs 
bringing  too  much,  calves  bringing  too  much, 
or  wages  getting  too  high,  and  you  are  really 
worked  up  about  Inflation,  It  may  be  that  you 
ought  to  vote  Republican,  because  there  Is 
one  guarantee  I  can  give  you  from  my  35 
years'  experience:  If  you  vote  Republican 
and  by  chance  you  should  win,  you  won't 
have  to  worry  very  long  about  high  prices — 
or  high  wages. 

Wlien  I  went  to  Washington  we  were 
worrying  about  some  of  these  things.  We 
were  worrying  about  thoee  3-cent  calves  that 
we  were  raising  In  Texas  that  I  sold  under 
contract  last  weelc  for  28  cents.  We  were 
worrying  about  those  $2.40  hogs  that  are 
bringing  $22.40  today. 

We  were  worrying  about  com  at  13  cents 
a  btiBhel:  that  is.  the  corn  you  were  not  burn- 
ing out  here.    Today  It  sells  for  |1.13. 

We  were  worrying  about  that  $65-an-acre 
land  that  the  Insurance  companies  were  fore- 
closing. 

That  Is  when  I  went  to  Washington  fol- 
lowing a  Republican  Admlnlstraaon  of  36 
years  ago. 

After  the  last  Administration,  your  net 
farm  income  was  til  billion  when  you  elected 
a  Democratic  President.  In  1966  that  $11 
billion  had  gone  to  $14  billion. 

Your  net  Income  per  farm  was  $2900.  That 
has  gone  from  $2900  to  $4200. 

Your  calves  that  brought  21  cents  brought 
an  average  of  23  cents. 

Your  hogs  that  brought  15  cents  under  the 
last  Administration  bring  22  cents. 

Your  corn  that  brought  $1.07  brings  $1.19. 

Your  grain  sorghum  that  bi  ought  $1.54 
brings  $1.79. 

Your  soybeans  that  brought  $2  brought 
$2.09. 

Your  milk  that  brought  $3  09  brings  $3.66. 

Thoee  are  the  latest  ofBclal  figures  of  the 
average  prices  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  want  to  a-sk  someone  to  take  enough  of 
the  proceeds  of  this  dinner  this  evening — at 
least  that  which  the  Congressmen  haven't 
already  gotten  off  with  -  and  get  this  little 
card  mimeographed  and  put  it  on  everybody's 
plate  In  lieu  of  that  $100  ticket  they  bought. 
This  Is  $100  worth  of  Information  to  you. 
It  may  be  worth  thousand.s  of  dollars  to  you 
when  you  go  to  the  ballot  Ixjx. 

When  these  folks  start  talking  to  you  about 
Inflation,  you  tell  them  th.it  is  something 
that  you  only  have  to  worry  about  In  Detno- 
cratlo  Administrations 

The  unfinished  economic  business  In 
America  Is  for  us  to  make  a  place  at  the 
table  of  our  abundance  for  our  brothers  and 
for  our  countrymen.  Who  Is  It  that  can 
look  out  here  Into  the  Iowa  countryside 
that  I  saw  today  and  say  that  we  cannot 
make  such  a  place? 

Surely  not  the  lowan  whose  personal  In- 
come has  risen  faster  than  the  national 
average  In  the  last  five  years. 

Surely  not  the  lowan  whoee  average  hy- 
brid seed  com  is  one  of  the  20th  Century's 
greatest  blessings  to  mankind. 

Surely  not  the  men  and  women  who  ex- 
ported almost  a  half-bllllon  dollars  of  farm 


conunodltles  to  the  world  last  year  and  who 
led  all  the  States  in  livestock  receipts  with 
$2  billion  In  sales. 

Harold  Hughes  Is  traveling  throughout  the 
Par  East  trying  to  find  a  market  for  more 
exports,  for  more  Iowa  products,  all  the  time. 
With  your  support,  he  is  going  to  find  them. 
As  I  said,  there  are  a  few  voices  in  the  air 
tonight  that  tell  us— and  there  will  certainly 
be  more  as  we  get  along  between  now  and 
November — who  tell  the  Midwest  farmer  that 
he  has  to  beware.  They  are  saying  that 
someone  over  there  In  Washington  Is  out  to 
deprive  him  of  his  fair  share  of  the  Nation's 
prosperity. 

They  try  to  divide  farmers  from  consum- 
ers; but  they  never  remind  you  that  farmers 
are  consumers,  too.  No  Industry  has  more 
consumers  of  goods  and  services  than  the 
great  basic  Industry  of  agrlcuture. 

I  want  to  let  you  In  on  a  secret:  Yo\ir 
Government  In  Washington  Is  Interested  In 
consumers,  too.  Just  as  the  farmers  are. 
Nothing  can  sap  the  prosperity  that  our 
f>eople  enjoy  tonight  faster  than  runaway 
price  Increases.  No  one  Is  going  to  be  hurt 
more  than  the  farmers  If  Inflation  does  run 
away  and  destroy  our  prices. 

We  have  acted  boldly,  but  we  have  not 
acted  Irrationally,  to  keep  price  Increases 
within  tolerable  limits.  With  management 
and  labor,  with  manufacturers  and  farmers, 
we  have  sought  to  protect  the  interests  of 
all  of  our  people  In  price  stability. 

There  Is  another  story  about  farm  Incomes 
In  the  1960's.  It  Is  the  story  of  a  successful 
farm  policy. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  and  pay  tribute  to 
that  great  leader  of  the  farmers  of  America, 
Orvllle  Freeman,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire. 
who  Is  here  tonight.  * 

The  record  shows  that  net  Income  on 
Indlvldtial  farms  right  here  In  the  great 
State  of  Iowa  climbed  47  percent  since  Orvllle 
Freeman  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  record  shows  that  farm  exports  were 
up  from  $4.8  billion  to  $6.2  billion  since 
Orvllle  Freeman  became  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture 

I  came  out  here  to  Iowa  tonight  to  look 
you  straight  In  the  eye  and  say  to  you  some- 
thing you  don't  have  to  read  In  The  New  York 
Times:  We  In  Washington  are  proud  of  that 
record . 

We  have  promised  plentiful  food  at  fair 
prices  for  the  consumer.  We  have  promised 
full  parity  of  Income  for  the  American  farmer 
in  the  1960'8.  We  stand  tonight  on  that 
pledge  and  that  promise. 

I  want  to  close  this  evening  on  another 
Uttle  note:  The  productivity  of  American 
agriculture  Is  unequaled  In  this  world.  No 
other  farmers  are  so  skilled  or  are  so  pros- 
perous as  are  Iowa  farmers  and  American 
farmers 

In  great  areas  throughout  this  world  men 
tonight  plow  the  ground  with  primitive 
plows,  and  some  with  Just  hoes  In  their 
hands  They  sow  and  they  reap  with  their 
own  hands.  They  have  no  fertilizer  and 
Uttle  or  none  of  the  science  and  the  equip- 
ment that  is  familiar  to  American  farming. 
Yet  their  populations  continue  to  grow. 
The  result  is  as  inevitable  as  It  is  tragic: 
Malnourlshment,  starvation,  the  weakneaa 
that  breeds  disease,  slows  production  and 
destroys  hope. 

Today  I  engaged  In  a  ceremony  shipping 
wheat  to  India.  Because  of  the  great  pro- 
ductivity, resources  and  generosity  of  Amer- 
ica. 35  minion  people  wUl  not  have  to  die 
from  starvation  in  India  this  year  because  of 
what  we  have  done. 

We  are  bursting  with  plenty  and  we  are 
helping  We  will  help  more.  Yet  If  we  were 
to  cultivate  every  available  acre  of  our  rich 
soli,  we  could  never  match  the  food  needs  of 
all  the  human  beings  In  the  world 

It  ta  going  to  b«  only  through  a  tremen- 
dous reform  In  the  agriculture  of  these 
desperate  countries,  only  a  profound  com- 


mitment to  agricultural  development,  onjy 
an  Intelligent  approach  to  the  problem  at 
diminishing  resources  and  Increased  popu- 
lation that  can  give  them  the  food  thjit 
they  must  have  If  they  are  not  to  rtarrc 
We  have  urged  them  to  make  that  com- 
mitment. Our  help  wUl  go  in  generoui 
measure  to  those  countries  who  are  wlUinj 
to  help  themselves.  Our  technology  will 
be  open  to  thoee  countries  who  want  to 
help  themselves. 

In  our  universities  and  in  our  colleges  in 
America  tonight  there  are  3,500  studenta 
of  agriculture  from  other  lands  learning 
the  techniques  of  the  American  farm.  We 
hop>e  that  more  students  will  come,  for 
not.ilng  Is  more  critical  to  the  future  of  thU 
earth  than  the  wise  harvest  of  Its  bounty. 
I  know  that  lowans  who,  for  genera- 
tions, have  offered  their  skiUs  and  their 
human  concern  to  lees  fortunate  peopl« 
will  not  hesitate  to  do  so  again. 

So  this  evening  In  Iowa,  hot  as  It  Is,  ha* 
been  good  for  your  President.  This  may  be 
Just  a  warm-up  of  things  to  come  between 
now  and  the  fall.  It  Is  good  for  me  to 
come  here  and  see  firsthand  the  statistics 
of  prosperity  and  see  them  take  on  flesh 
and  bone  before  my  own  eyes. 

I  know  tonight  that  a  world  of  challenget 
awaits  everyone  whoee  heart  beau  In  thta 
room.  The  dilemmas  of  world  politics  In  a 
nuclear  age,  the  struggle  for  freedom  In 
Vietnam,  the  search  for  social  Justice  In 
our  own  country— these  will  not  be  resolved 
Just  because  we  are  prosperous  and  doing 
well,  and  everybody  Is  working  and  getting 
a  good  price  for  his  products. 

These  call  for  a  pKJllcy  of  patience  and 
daring,  of  commonsense  and  vision,  of  the 
wise  use  of  power  and  Its  wise  restraint 

This  has  been  America's  policy  ever  since 
we  emerged  as  a  modern  world  power  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  We  applied  this  pol- 
icy In  Berlin.  We  applied  It  against  raw 
Communist  pressure.  We  applied  it  In 
Greece  to  resist  the  Communist  efforts  to 
take  that  Uttle  country  over  by  guerrilla  war- 
fare We  applied  It  In  Korea  when  the  Com- 
munists marched  armies  across  International 
boundaries  In  a  flagrant  Invasion  of  a  very 
weak  and  struggling  little  country.  We  ap- 
pUed  It  In  Cuba  to  meet  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear blackmail.  And  we  applied  It  without 
any  hesitancy  In  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
protect  the  lives  of  Innocent  people  and  to 
permit  the  democratic  processes  to  work 
again  among  those  people. 

As  your  leader,  I  want  to  say  to  you  u 
candidly  and  frankly  as  1  know  how,  for  Jl 
years  we  have  been  willing  to  flcht  If  we 
must,  and  always  ready  to  negotiate  If  we 
can. 

I  beUeve  that  this  policy  has  made  pos- 
sible a  rebirth  of  moderation  and  common 
sense,  not  Just  In  the  United  States  but 
throughout  all  the  continents  of  the  world. 
In  the  last  few  years.  In  country  after  coun- 
try, on  continent  after  continent,  extremist 
leaders  have  suffered  one  defeat  after  an- 
other. TTiey  have  been  replaced  by  men  of 
moderation  who  have  assumed  power  as  their 
successors. 

That  is  why  I  am  here  to  tell  you  tonight 
that  the  only  wise  policy  to  follow  In  Viet- 
nam Is  the  policy  that  has  worked  so  suc- 
cessfully for  two  decades.  We  Just  must  b* 
patient,  but  we  must  be  Arm 

As  long  as  the  Communist  leaders  In  North 
Vietnam  Insist  on  waging  war  by  crossing  the 
boundaries  of  South  Vietnam  and  asisj*- 
natlng  human  beings,  as  long  as  they  ipurii 
any  Interest  In  negotiations,  we  must  use  our 
power  to  resist  their  aggression,  and  use  our 
power  to  try  to  change  their  minds. 

I  have  never  seen  a  Communist  govern- 
ment come  to  power  as  a  result  of  a  frse 
election.  I  have  never  seen  Communist  ag- 
gression bow  before  Its  lltUe  neighbor'' 
weakness. 
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Communist  power  respects  only  Its  neigh- 
bor's suength.  Communist  leaders  turn 
from  their  ambitious  designs  only  when 
they  become  thoroughly  convinced  of  one 
thing,  and  that  Is  that  Communist  power 
cannot  and  will  not  succeed. 

As  we  meet  here  on  the  prairies.  In  the 
fertile  black  land  of  the  great  (freedom) 
loving  State  of  Iowa  tonight,  I  want  to  re- 
mind you  that  In  Hanoi,  men  who  believe 
that  they  have  more  patience  in  the  bank 
than  we  do  are  watching  and  listening.  They 
read  our  polls,  even  Iowa  polls  They  listen 
to  our  debates,  even  my  speeches.  They 
watch  the  results  of  our  elections  In  every 
Congressional  District  In  the  land  They 
see  how  perplexed  some  of  our  people  are 
by  the  shadowy  nature  of  guerrilla  war.  And 
they  try  to  prey  upon  the  compassion  and 
the  love  of  mothers  and  wives. 

They  say  to  themselves,  as  they  said  to  a 
prominent  leader  Just  a  few  hours  ago,  "If 
we  only  wait  long  enough  .  .  ." 

I  am  conlldent  as  I  speak  to  you  tonight 
that  they  In  their  hearts  know  that  General 
Westmoreland  Is  succeeding  in  Vietnam  and 
they  cannot  defeat  him  there.  But  they  do 
look  to  Washington  and  to  America  to 
create  enough  dissldence  In  this  country  to 
defeat  him  here. 

How  I  do  wish  that  I  could  i,\lk  to  those 
men  tonight.  1  would  like  to  sav  to  them, 
•  It  Is  easy  to  misread  the  polls.  It  is  easy  to 
misunderstand  the  meanJng  of  a  debate  In  a 
democratic  society  where  we  encourage  dif- 
ference of  opinion  and  dissldence,  discussion. 
It  Is  easy  to  misjudge  the  true  nature  of  a 
diverse  nation.  It  Is  easy  "to  mistake  our 
differences  for  weaknesses." 

Tlie  Kaiser  was  mistaken  In  World  War  I, 
in  1917. 

Hitler  was  mistaken  when  he  marched 
through  Poland  in  the  late  1930's. 

The  (Japanese)  were  mistaken  when  we 
debated  and  refused  to  fortify  Guam  and 
spend  $5  million  when  I  was  a  young  Con- 
gressman. They  thought  we  couldn't  or  we 
wouldn't  flght.  We  loved  peace  so  much 
that  we  would  not  pay  any  price  and  they 
could  march  on  with  their  armies  and  gobble 
up  free  and  Innocent  people. 

The  time  came  when  we  had  to  answer  the 
call,  and  we  did. 

I  want  to  say  to  those  leaders  in  Hanoi  to- 
night: "Don't  make  the  same  mistake  that 
the  Kaiser  made,  that  Hitler  made,  or  that 
the  (Japanese)  made." 

I  haven't  cleared  this  with  every  person  In 
Washington,  but  I  have  cleared  it  with  my- 
«e!f.  and  I  beUeve  with  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  44  States  of  the  Union.     I  would 


notebook:  What  would  happen  to  the  other 
42  alliances  and  agreements  that  we  have 
with  other  nations?  What  would  happen  to 
ANZUS.  to  SEATO.  to  NATO  and  to  all  these 
other  countries  that  we  have  given  our 
solemn  word  and  our  sacred  honor  that  we 
would  stand  by  them.  If  they  saw  us  de- 
faulting on  one  note,  running  out  on  one 
commitment  and  tearing  up  one  contract? 

If  we  -viW  not  be  true  to  our  word  in  Viet- 
nam »-lth  a  nation  of  14  million,  how  c^n  a 
nation  of  a  million  and  a  half  across  the 
seas  expect  us  to  keep  our  contract  there"; 


There  need  be  no  long,  leg&l-8lz»d  agenda. 
There  need  be  no  previous  understanding  of 
what  will  or  what  will  not  be  discussed. 
There  nv»ed  be  no  commitment*  on  either 
side.  There  need  only  be  a  room  and  a  table, 
and  people  who  are  willing  to  talk  to  each 
other  respectfully 

That  Is  Just  about  as  simple  as  a  farm  boy 
knows  how  to  make  It. 

I  say  to  you  tonight,  and  I  say  to  them 
tonight,  that  this  U  one  Uttle  way  to  stop 
this  fighting  It  is  one  way  to  move  toward 
peace.     It  is  one  way  to  end  the  klUlng  In 


I  think  it  is  time  for  every  nation  to  en-  the  South  and  to  stop  the  bombing  in  the 

gage  in  a  little  Introspection  and  ask  them-  North.     This  is,  of  course,  our  fervent  desire 

selves  what   would   happen   In   their   country  But  let  me  make  this  absolutelv  clear.     I 

where    they    depend    on    American    strength  want  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  to  know 

and  American  support  If  we  followed  some  exactly   where   we   stand      As   long   as    they 


of  their  advice  and  broke  our  contract,  failed 
to  keep  our  word,  and  came  home  with  dis- 
honor from  Vietnam. 

I  ask  you  what  would  happen  to  the  ris- 
ing   tide    of    hope    In    Asia    tonight?     What 


persist  In  their  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam,  America  will  resist  that  aggression. 
As  long  as  they  carry  the  battle  to  South 
Vietnam  and  try  to  conquer  by  conquest,  as 
long  as  they  carry  on   this  war  which  thev 


would   happen   to   those   little   free   nations     have  started.  America  will  persevere. 


which  met  In  Korea  last  week  to  try  to  coun- 
sel and  fashion  a  method  of  building  a  new 
future  for  their  people  behind  a  shield  of 
American  firmness  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Every  independent  nation  In  A.sla — and 
they  are  not  confined  to  Asia,  either — every 
independent  nation  In  Asia  has  a  stake  in 
what  happens  In  Vietnam:  Japan  and  Korea, 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Philippines; 
Australia  and  New  Zeal.and — they  may  be  up 
next:  Thailand  and  Malaysia — and  tliey  will 
not  stop  In  South  Vietnam;  Thailand  is  Just 
next  door:  Burma  and  Cambodia  and  Laos; 
India  and  Pakistan;  Singapore  and  Ceylon; 
and  Indonesia,  who  has  had  some  turns,  we 
hope,  for  the  better. 

You  cannot  tell  me  that  those  who  love 
freedom  In  Indonesia  have  not  been  encour- 
aged by  our  commitment  and  our  determina- 
tion In  Vietnam. 

Some  of  these  nations  are  our  allies,  and 
others  have  no  special  ties  to  any  major 
power.  But  I  think  they  all  have  a  b:g  stake 
in  one  thing,  and  that  one  thing  is  being 
left  alone  They  know  their  independence  is 
more  secure,  they  know  their  future  is  more 
promising,  if  America  stands  firm  In  South 
Vietnam. 

If  we  run,  or  if  we  quit  the  fight,  If  we 
abandon  our  efforu^  to  keep  stablUtv  in  Asia, 
every  single  nation  there  will  once  again 
be  an  easy  prey  for  these  hungry,  yearning 
Communist  appetites 

So  to  those  who  seek  candor  and  frank- 
ness, I  would  say  toiUght :  Firmness  is  a 
must;   and  as  long  as  I  am  President  of  the 


like  to  say  this  to  those  people  yonder  who  United  States  we  shall  stand  firm. 

seek  to  conquer  by  aggression:  ^"^  there  is  another  side,  too.  of  American 

The  American  people,  when  they  under-  PoUcy.     That  Is  that  we  would  much  rather 

stand  what  Is  at  stake,  have  never' in  their  reason    than    flght.      In    the    words    of    the 

long  and  proud  history  run  from  their  duty,  prophet  Isaiah    we  have  said  time  and  time 

Aod  the  American  people  will   not  run  to-  again,    "Come    now." — to    all    men — "let    us 


night." 

I  would  say  to  them.  If  they  are  listening, 
that  the  American  people  have  never  left  an 
»ll.v  In  a  flght.  And  we  do  not  Intend  to 
abandon  South  Vietnam  now. 

I  would  say  that  the  American  people  have 
elected  us  their  President  a  man  who  Is  de- 
termined to  honor  our  commitments,  a  man 
who  Ls  determined  to  stand  with  the  people 
Of  Vietnam,  stand  with  them  until  aggres- 
«on  has  been  ended  and  until  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  can  proudly  come  marching 
hjme  '^ 

I  Siiy  to  my  friends  here  In  Iowa  tonight, 
we  could  walk  away;  we  could  run  out  of 
Vietnam  tonight.  But  I  ask  you  what  would 
n»ppen  to  the  mlUlons  of  men.  women  and 
'i^t'e  rhUdren  who  have  fought  all  these 
jeai-s  In  order  not  to  have  to  live  under 
W)mmunst  domination?  What  would  hap- 
pen to  these  14  million? 

Ton  *!"'.*'!  ^'^  °"  ^^^^  subject,  I  would  Uke 
J"u  to  take  this  down  and  put  it  In  your 
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reason  together." 

We  are  using  our  pHJwer  in  Vietnam  because 
the  Communists  have  given  us  no  other 
choice,  no  other  alternative,  no  other  sub- 
stitute. We  have  repeated,  repeated  and 
repeated,  time  and  time  again,  in  100  na- 
tions or  more,  that  we  desired  to  discuss 
peace  at  the  conference  table, 

I  want  to  again  emphatically  repeat  that 
desire  In  words  that  anyone  can  understand. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  Communist  leaders  In 
North  Vietnam  do  not  have  to  doubt  what 
we  mean  by  that  statement  They  do  not 
have  to  be  In  the  dark  about  our  poeltlon 
or  Intentions  They  do  not  even  have  to 
read  our  speeches,  talk  to  our  Ambassadors, 
or  see  the  diplomats  from  other  countries. 
If  they  win  only  let  me  know  when  and 
where  they  would  Uke  to  ask  u.s  directly  what 
can  be  done  to  bring  peace  to  South  Viet- 
nam. I  will  have  my  closest  and  my  most 
trusted  associates  at  that  time  and  at  that 
place  In  a  matter  at  hours. 


And  don't  let  them  think  because  some 
Senator  says  on  a  television  prc^ram  he  Is 
going  to  put  the  heat  on  the  President  that 
we  will  not  persevere,  because  they  would 
be  mistaking  America  as  other  leaders  have 
to  their  sorrow  m  years  past.  They  Just  can- 
not wear  us  down  T^ey  cannot  escape  pav- 
ing a  very  high  price  for  their  own  aggrei- 
slon  if  they  continue  with  their  evil  acts 

We  do  not  want  to  be  bellicose  or  belUger- 
ent  The  minute  they  change  their  minds, 
the  minute  they  should  decide  the  price  is 
too  high  for  a  policy  that  they  now  know 
cannot  succeed,  then  America  wlii  be  waiting 
As  I  said  today  in  the  great  City  of  Omaha, 
with  that  enlightened,  progressive  Governor 
presiding,  America  will  be  waiting.  Otir 
purpose  Is  not  war  Our  purpose,  our  hope, 
our  desire,  our  prayer,  Is  peace  In  the  world, 
good  win  toward  men  If  they  Just  give  us 
one,  single,  Uttle  chance,  we  will  prove  the 
good  faith  of  the  American  people 

None  of  this,  my  friends,  is  going  to  be 
easy  But  a  world  of  small  and  new  nations, 
a  world  where  our  word  and  our  power  can 
mean  the  difference  between  war  and  peace, 
is  looking  to  us  tonight.  It  is  counting  on 
US  tonight  It  Is  expecting  us  to  produce 
initiatives  and  to  somehow,  in  some  way,  find 
a  way. 

I  saw  a  young  friend  standlnp  there  to- 
night as  we  drove  along  who  said.  Let's  get 
out  Of  Vietnam"  I  thought  for  that  dear  per- 
son how  much  I  wish  I  could  get  out  of 
Vietnam  I  want  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
more  than  any  single  boy  standing  there 
in  a  rice  paddy  wants  to  get  out  tonight. 

They  all  want  to  get  out.  but  not  a  single 
one  of  them  has  written  their  President  say- 
ing. "We  ought  to  get  out"  except  with 
honor 

I  don't  know  how  much  the  people  in 
Hanoi  reading  that  sign  and  listening  to 
these  strident  voices  are  encouraged  to  hold 
out  Just  a  Uttie  loriger.  But  the  thought 
did  occur  to  me  that  "The  thing  that  you 
genuinely  want  most,  getting  out  of  Viet- 
nam, is  being  postponed  a  little  longer  by 
you  and  your  signs." 

I  am  not  angry,  I  am  not  even  sorrowful. 
I  sometimes  think  of  the  words  "God  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
But  we  do  know  this  We  are  an  honor- 
able nation:  we  protect  the  security  of  our 
people;  we  honor  our  commitments;"  we  care 
about  human  beings,  whether  they  are  14 
million  or  1  million,  that  we  do  not  bow 
and  salute  at  any  conqueror's  aggression. 
Once  this  nation  makes  a  pact,  a  treaty, 
or  a  commitment,  it  lives  up  to  It  In  word 
as  well  as  in  deed. 

I  want  to  bring  thoee  boys  home  from 
Vietnam  more  than  anyone  in  this  rocan. 
Just  f-j,  I  wanted  to  see  them  come  marching 
home  m  World  n.  Just  as  I  wanted  to  see 
them  coming  marching  home  from  the  Pacific 
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wtiere  they  had  spent  many  month*.  I  Bpent 
a  few  month*  with  them  In  the  early  dayt  of 
that  war  But  I  never  saw  a  man  that 
proudly  wore  the  uniform  who  wanted  to 
come  home  defeated,  who  wanted  to  come 
home  with  his  tall  behind  his  legs,  who 
wanted  to  come  home  because  he  had  been 
conquered. 

There  Is  not  one  of  them  out  there — emd 
I  hope  there  Is  not  one  In  here — who  la 
wUUng  to  do  that  tonight. 

Politics  stops  at  the  water's  edge.  I  have 
received  great  comfort  and  strength  from  all 
the  men  that  I  have  Known  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  most  responsible  Job  In  the 
world.  Mr.  Hoover  called  me  to  his  Waldorf 
Towers  before  he  passed  away  and  coun- 
seled with  me  on  my  problem*  as  President. 
He  knew  what  the  problems  of  the  Presi- 
dency were.     He  had  experienced  them. 

No  man  ever  reached  that  high  oflBce 
that  didn't  want  to  do  with  all  of  the  sin- 
cerity that  he  had  In  him  what  was  right. 
But  the  problem  of  the  President  la  not 
doing  what  Is  right;  the  problem  Is  knowing 
what  Is  right. 

President  Elsenhower  has  communicated 
with  me  more  than  30  times  In  26  month*, 
and  has  given  me  the  wisdom  that  ha*  come 
to  him  through  the  years  as  a  student  at 
■West  Point,  as  a  young  Captain,  as  our  En- 
ropean  Conamander,  as  our  voice  at  NATO,  a* 
the  President  of  Columbia,  and  finally  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  Is  not  a  man  I  have  on  my  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  In  the  prime  of  hi*  life  whoee 
judgment  I  value  more  tonight  than  the 
Judgment  of  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower. 

I  called  him  and  talked  to  him.  I  sent  a 
General  to  see  hUn.  Then  I  put  on  my  hat 
and  went  to  his  hospital  room  and  talked 
to  him  for  moire  than  an  hour  before  I  Is- 
sued the  order  that  sent  our  men  In  to  de- 
stroy the  petroleum  dumps  near  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong. 

I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  that  great 
patriot  waa  one  of  the  first  to  Issue  a  state- 
ment approving  of  that  Eu;tlon  so  everybody 
In  the  world  would  know  th&t  the  former 
President  and  the  present  President  were 
united  and  this  Nation  waa  not  divided. 

President  Truman,  frotn  his  home  In  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  has  come,  read,  seen,  and 
couiueled.  and  he  has  agreed  with  the  course 
we  have  taken. 

I  utter  no  words  of  criticism.  I  want  to 
■uppress  no  discussion.  But  I  do  hope  that 
those  who  miay  not  understand  all  the 
rea*on*  for  the  judgments  we  have  made 
wUl  be  a  little  tolerant,  a  little  patlant,  and 
win  ask  themselves,  gu  they  start  out  always 
by  saying,  "I  am  confused."  "I  am  worried." 
"I  am  troubled,"  I  am  frustrated" — I  would 
remind  every  one  of  them  when  they  say 
that,  they  have  no  mortgage  on  stomach 
ulcer*.    1  get  them,  too.    I  am  troubled,  too. 

I  ask  them  when  they  get  through  with  all 
of  that  palaver,  for  goodness  sakee  give  me 
their  prograjn  and  give  me  their  plan. 

■When  you  think  of  the  burden*  that  we 
carry,  the  responsibilities  of  this  high  office, 
the  headaches  and  the  heartache*  that  It 
brings,  you  could  get  sorry  for  yourself  if 
you  haul  time.  But  then  you  ought  to  take 
a  trip  around  the  world.  You  ought  to  look 
at  the  leader  of  any  other  nation.  There 
U  not  a  single  one  of  them  that  I  would  trade 
places  with.  They  all  have  more  problems 
than  I  have. 

I  do  have  one  hidden  asset,  one  great 
strength.  I  saw  It  on  the  face*  of  Ooiaha 
today.  I  saw  It  on  the  cheek*  In  Des  Moines 
toiilght. 

Prosperous,  yes.  Healthy,  yes.  Happy,  yes. 
Bappy,  Ood-fearlng.  freedom-loving  people. 

Fight  If  they  must,  ready  to  negotiate  if 
they   can,   but   let   no    would-be   conqueror 


ever  doubt  us.    We  shall  persist,  and  America 
shall  succeed. 


FOOD     PRICES     AND     THE     ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  OathincsI  may  ex- 
tend his  rem^arks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  food 
prices,  consumers  well  know,  rose 
steadily  between  September  and  May 
During  May  they  receded  a  little,  but 
only  by  0  6  percent,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  May  food  price  index  put  out  by 
the  Bureau  registered  114  percent  of 
the  1957-59  average,  seasonally  ad- 
Justed.  It  has  risen  0.8  percent  since 
February  and  5.2  percent  since  May  1965 

Thus,  higher  food  and  consumer  prices 
have  been  responsible  for  most  of  the 
rise  in  living  costs  over  the  past  year. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true,  as  some 
have  said,  that  food  prices  will  be  a 
major  Issue  In  this  year's  elections.  That 
depends  upon  the  course  of  events  and 
In  good  part  upon  the  results  of  our  agri- 
cultural productivity  this  year.  No  doubt 
additional  emphasis  on  this  subject  will 
be  given  by  the  forthcoming  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Food  Mar- 
keting, and  we  all  look  forward  with 
real  Interest  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's reports. 

In  one  product  field,  consumers  have 
been  able  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living 
by  following  the  President's  suggestion 
to  seek  for  an  alternate.  That  Is  mar- 
garine. The  retail  price  of  margarine 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1966  as  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Labo.  Statistics, 
averaged  28.1  cents  a  pound.  During 
all  of  1965  it  averaged  27.9  cents  a  pound. 
Since  1950  It  actually  decreased  by  more 
than  8  percent,  net  from  that  year's 
30.7  cents  a  pound. 

Millions  of  consumers  have  found  mar- 
garine an  acceptable  and  healthful  al- 
ternate "table  spread"  and  cooking 
ingredient  during  a  period  when  butter 
prices  were  much  higher.  Butter  Is  an 
excellent  product.  However,  its  eco- 
nomic situation  Is  such  that  supplies 
have  become  relatively  short  and  Its 
price  is  based  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's price  support  program. 

A  major  reason  for  margarine's  low 
cost  is  in  its  use  of  soybean  oil.  During 
recent  years,  from  75  to  85  percent  of  the 
fat  content  of  margarine  has  been  domes- 
tic, refined  soybean  oil.  The  great 
growth  of  this  crop  has  produced  vast 
quantities  of  the  oU.  Margarine  today  is 
the  second  largest  consumer  of  Ameri- 
can soybean  oil;  this  year  it  promises  to 
use  nearly  1.400  million  pounds. 

There  has  been  a  cause  and  effect  In 
the  growt.*!  of  our  soybean  crop  and  mar- 
garine. The  one  has  helped  the  other  to 
expand. 

The  net  effect  has  been  beneficial  to 
consumers    who    choose    margarine    as 


their  table  spread.  They  have  thereby 
saved  money  without  sacrificing 
nutrition. 

Our  armed  services  are  large  scale 
consumers.  As  such  they  should  take 
advantage  of  lower  prices  for  the  same 
or  better  quality  of  product  whenever 
they  can  find  it.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  armed  services  should  not  use  mar- 
garine when  it  answers  their  requiie- 
ments.  Most  of  the  men  and  women  in 
the  services  probably  use  margarine  in 
their  homes.  They  are  already  familiar 
with  it. 

The  Defense  Department  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  turning  to  margarine  this 
year  when  supplies  of  butter  became 
much  lower  than  usual.  One  estimate 
is  that  the  services  together  utilize  about 
24  million  pounds  of  butter  or  margarine 
a  year.  The  price  paid  for  margarine 
has  been  around  16  cents  a  pound.  This 
seems  to  reflect  a  savings  of  about  54 
cents  a  pound.  The  total  saving  to  the 
Department  and  the  taxpa.vers  Is  likeb' 
to  go  as  high  or  higher  thim  $6,500,000 
this  year.  The  expendituie  helps  our 
agriculture. 

This  is  a  noteworthy  economy  in  the 
midst  of  rising  Government  and  'Vietnam 
costs.    Taxpayers  should  take  note  of  it 

It  is  also  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
American  margarine  is  a  product  of 
American  soybeans  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  govern- 
mental programs  will  follow  suit.  No 
surplus  butter  is  available  and  none  is 
being  bought  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  at  the  prices  currently  be- 
ing asked. 

Margarine  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  welfare  and 
institutions  donation  programs.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  utilize  it  also  to  help  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, which  already  includes  a  substan- 
tial assistance  program  for  the  supply- 
ing of  fluid  milk. 

My  own  State  may  be  fairly  typical 
of  the  "explosion"  that  has  talcen  place 
in  oilseeds  production.  The  planting 
intentions  report  of  last  March  showed 
3.429.000  acres  for  soybeans  in  Arkansas 
this  year.  This  would  be  5  percent  more 
than  last  year.  The  harvested-for-beans 
acreage  in  Arkansas  has  Increased  every 
year  since  1924.  Soybeans  are  our  second 
largest  crop. 

This  is  typical  of  what  is  happening 
throughout  the  South  and  Midwest  as 
farmers  are  turning  from  cotton  and 
other  enterprises  to  soybeans  in  many 
areas. 

In  this  way  our  agriculture  is  fighting 
inflation  effectively  and  well.  Soybeans 
and  margarine  are  valuable  allies  of  the 
consumer  in  her  effort  to  maintain  fam- 
ily nutrition  and  diet  levels  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 
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LA-WFOR  ALL 


Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pxppkr]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RreotB 
and  include  extraneotis  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
creative  and  constructive  leaders  of  our 
generation  has  been  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Rhyne  of  the  Washington  Bar.  Mr. 
Rhyne.  former  president  of  the  American 
Bar  A.ssociation  has  been  a  farseeing  and 
strongly  driving  force  behind  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center  and  the  Inauguration  of  the 
great  world  peace  through  law  move- 
ment. 

None  can  measure  how  much  the  fu- 
ture peace — indeed  the  survival  of  the 
world- -depends  upon  the  success  of  this 
great  institution  designed  to  promote 
world  peace  through  lavi*. 

Mr.  Rnyne  has  just  delivered  an  able 
addre.s.s  entitled.  "Law  for  All,  "  before 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  North  Dakota 
Bar  A.s.sociation  in  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.. 
which  reviews  this  great  enterprise  and 
tells  u.s  of  its  progress  to  date. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
Congre.ss  and  many  who  read  this 
Record,  will  be  pleased  to  read  this  out- 
standing address  by  Mr.  Rhyne.  I  ask 
that  Mr.  Rhyne's  address  follow  these 
."•emarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

Law  fob  All 
(Address  by  Charles  S.  Rhyne.  Washington. 

DC.  past  president  of   the  American   Bar 

Assixiatlon    and    president    of    the    World 

Peare  Through  Law  Center,  before  the  an- 
nua!   banquet    of    the    North    Dakota    Bar 

Asstictatlon  at  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  June  24. 

1966) 

Ours  Is  the  most  creative  generation  In 
the  history  of  mankind.  Due  to  this  crea- 
tlveness  we  are  on  the  verge  of: 

Medicine  for  all. 

Education  for  all. 

Votes  for  all. 

Decent  homes  for  all 

Equal  opportunity  for  all. 

Decent  retirement  for  all 

Each  of  these  revolutionary  advances  have 
been  made  through  law. 

In  my  home  town  lawyers  are  available  24 
hours  a  day  without  cost  to  any  arrested 
Indigent. 

The  tJ.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  rec- 
ognizing the  accused's  constitutional  right 
to  a  lawyer  are  being  effectuated  in  all 
courts. 

Lawj'er  service  for  the  poor  as  well  as 
i.he  rich  m  clvU  as  well  as  criminal  matters 
u  becoming  universal  through  both  private 
&Ed  government  supported  legal  aid  de«plte 
«uch  unfortunate  mistakes  as  the  OEO  Legal 
Aid  veto  by  the  Governor  of  North  Dakota 

The  Michigan  Bar  Is  sponsoring  an  an- 
nual legal  checkup  at  a  minimum  fee  whici 
a««  proved  so  successful  It  may  scxjn  rival 
Difdical  and  dental  checkups. 

Lawyers  today  axe  living  up  to  their  pur- 
pose Hs  sentlnals  on  the  ramparts  of  human 
■loerty.  Law  and  law  services  are  the  In- 
•truments  whereby  the  great  advances  in 
^an  rights  and  equal  opportunities  are 
o*"!?  made  avaUable.  We  are  on  the  vertfe 
of  lair  for  all. 

,  la  nearly  every  nation  on  earth  dramatic 
■»»  reforms  are  under  way  to  provide  eco- 
aomic.  social  and  other  progress.  The  World 
«ace  Through  Law  Center's  recently  pub- 
l^ed  survey  of  law,  courts  and  the  legal 
Ann  '"'^  in  110  nations  evidences  thU  fact 
«»a  many  nations  are  ahead  of  us  in  new 
i»mt  "*^   ^*^''    institutions    and    re- 

r>lf'!f°*^'°"*^'y   ^^*   Center's   Work   Paper 

•'ineylng  law   and    law    institutions   inter- 


nationally establishes  the  fact  that  through 
the  UN  and  Its  agencies.  Common  Markets 
and  their  agencies  and  the  necessities  of  our 
day.  more  law  and  more  legal  Institutions 
have  been  created  In  the  past  20  years  than 
In  all  the  pi-evious  history  of  mankind  The 
rising  expectations  of  nations  and  peoples, 
the  great  scientific,  technological  knowledge 
and  other  advances  of  our  day.  are  being 
met  Internationally  by  this  new  world  law. 
these  new  world  legal  Institutions  The 
World  Health  organization.  International 
ClvU  Aviation  organization.  European  Com- 
mon Market — to  name  only  3  of  many — are 
examples  of  new  law  designed  to  furnish  new 
services,  new  benefits  to  mankind  In  truth 
gre.it  advances  become  advantages  only  after 
they  are  embodied  In  some  form  of  law 

It  Is  against  this  background  of  law's  ever 
Increasing  use  and  Importance  that  I  speak 
of  the  world's  greatest  need:  making  more 
lau-  morr  available  fo  \t  can  be  used  more 
Of  an  instrument  to  create  world  peace 

Law  cannot  be  used  unless  It  Is  available. 
Actually  the  law  available  to  most  lawyers  Is 
meager  indeed  We  have  not  developed  a 
good  system  to  make  law  readily  available. 
With  a  few  exceptions.  law  libraries  are  small 
and  Inaccessible.  The  law  Information 
available  to  most  governments.  law  schools 
and  lawyers  Is  woefully  inadequate  for  the 
performance  of  their  proper  function  of 
adapting  law  to  our  changing  society 

Law  If  made  available  and  applied  world- 
wide can  do  more  for  world  peace  than  all 
the  bombs  we  can  make  and  all  the  armies 
we  can  march.  Secretary  McNamara  recently 
recognized  that  security  In  today's  world 
cannot  be  achieved  entirely  by  armed  might 
He  said  security  dejDends  upon  cooperative 
arrangements  with  other  nations.  And 
while  he  did  not  say  so.  law  in  treaty  form  Is 
the  major  instrument  whereby  such  coopera- 
tion Is  arranged. 

In  many  years  of  world  travel  I  have  made 
a  special  point  of  visiting  offices  of  lawyers 
and  Chambers  of  judges.  During  these  visits 
I  have  been  appalled  at  the  dearth  of  modern 
law  books  lawyers  and  Judges  have  to  use 
in  their  worlt.  In  Lagos,  Nigeria,  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  had  ten  books,  ancient  edi- 
tions of  law  books  from  England  and  a  copy 
of  his  Country's  Constitution.  In  Dakar, 
Senegal,  a  leading  lawyer  followed  French 
custom  and  had  his  office  In  his  home.  He 
had  about  a  dozen  old  law  books  from  Prance 
and  three  text  books  in  English  (which  he 
could  not  read )  contributed  by  an  Axnerlcan 
lawyer  He  had  a  lot  of  files  and  papers 
scattered  around  but  no  code  or  constitution 
of  Senegal.  In  Ghana  a  leading  lawyer,  also 
operating  out  of  his  home,  had  perhaps  25 
books,  mostly  old  volumes  from  England  or 
the  tJnlted  States.  I  could  multiply  thes* 
Illustrations  worldwide. 

In  our  own  Nation  many  lawyers'  offices  I 
have  visited  had  a  state  code  and  a  few  other 
law  books.  Few  indeed  have  law  libraries 
adequate  to  research  court  precedents  of 
their  own  and  other  states.  Federal  and  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  other  law  ma- 
terials so  essential  to  proper  advice  on  the 
national,  federal,  and  International  law 
questions  of  our  day. 

We  In  the  larger  United  States  cities  are 
spoiled  by  the  law  available  for  our  use. 
The  Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  1.100,000  voltxmes.  Harvard  Law  Library 
has  1,080,000  volumes.  Columbia  has  460,- 
000  volumes.  Loe  Angeles  County  has  440,- 
000,  Yale  has  410.000.  and  Michigan  has 
350  000.  These  are  our  largest  law  libraries. 
Our  other  law  schools  have  from  300,000  down 
to  a  few  thousand  volumes.  The  largest 
New  Tork  law  firm  library  has  41,000  volumes 
and  a  few  have  30  to  10  thotisand  volumes. 
Yotir  Supreme  Court  libarary  has  36,000  and 
your  Law  School  45,000  volumes,  but  most 
lawyers  who  practice  in  the  United  States 
have  access  in  their  home  dty — or  county 


seat — to  an  average  law  library  of  6  to  10 
thousand  voliunes  Some  have  easy  accesa 
to  no  law  library  at  all. 

To  further  my  story  on  law  avaUabUlty 
let  me  illustrate  briefly  by  giving  the  law 
volumes  in  the  largest  law  libraries  around 
the  world:  Paris  rnlverBity.  390.000;  The 
Japanese  Law  Ministry.  270.000:  Russia's 
Acac.emy  of  Science,  260.000.  Italy's  Ministry 
of  Justice,  150,000:  Portugal's  Colmbra  Uni- 
versity, 150, (XK):  Canada's  Supreme  Court, 
130.000:  Comenlus  University  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, 120,000:  England's  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 110.000  each:  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Inner 
Temple.  100.000  e.ach:  Berlin's  Kammerge- 
richt,  105.000:  U.N  Peace  Palace  in  Geneva, 
100.000;  University  of  Rome.  75.000:  China's 
Soochow  University.  50,000:  Mexioo's  InsU- 
tute  of  Comparative  Law.  40.000:  Helsinki 
Law  School.  30.000:  Philippine  University, 
25.000,  and  Turkey's  Istanbul  University. 
20.000  These  are  the  great  collectlona. 
Throughout  the  world  the  law  volumes  usu- 
ally available  to  the  legal  profession  are  few 
i.ndeed  Especially  Is  this  true  In  Latin 
America  where  the  average  law  library  size 
per  nation  is  around  lO.OOO  volumes  and  In 
Africa  where  Nigeria's  largest  law  library 
is  less  thai:  5,000  volumes,  and  those  In  other 
nations  sometimes  only  a  few  hundred  vol- 
umes or  less. 

Many  are  the  tu-gent  pleas  asking  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Center  for  law 
books.  Some  are  phrased  quite  eloquently. 
One  such  plea  received  from  Asia  as  I  dictated 
these  remarks  states 

■  Just  as  soldiers  are  useless  without  am- 
munition, so  are  lawyers  without  books.  .  .  , 

'We  would  like  therefore  to  appeal  to  your 
organization  for  any  legal  pubiicaUon,  text- 
books, ueatlses  which  you  nuiy  be  able  to 
donate  t«  us.  We  need  particularly  One 
Set  of  American  Jurisprudence.  You  may 
rest  assured  that  we  will  not  only  deeply  ap- 
preciate such  a  donation  but  you  will  be  In 
a  real  sense  contributing  to  the  rule  of  law 
in  this  country," 

Also  to  further  my  report  on  the  shocking 
\i'..avallabllity  of  law  let  me  rejxsrt  to  you 
that  less  than  20  of  the  wme  125  naUoni  of 
the  World  have  a  fairly  up-to-date  printed 
law  code  or  a  recent  compila«on  of  their 
laws  Less  th&n  20  nations  have  up-to-date 
printed  voltmaes  of  their  high  court  decisions, 
and  few  lawyers  have  personal  sets  of  those 
that  are  printed  Lawyers  constantly  re- 
port from  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  Arnertca 
that  they  must  rely  on  printed  or  mimeo- 
graphed collections  of  Individual  statutes, 
and  newspaper  reports  of  court  decisions! 
They  cannot  be  sure  they  have  the  correct 
statute  or  that  the  newspaper  correctly  re- 
ported a  court  decision. 

Due  to  the  unavailablUty  of  InternaOona] 
law  documents  the  Center'employed  experts 
to  compile  a  Work  Paper  for  its  World  Con- 
ferences surveying  the  history  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  existing  International  law  and 
legal  Institutions  International  law  mate- 
rial is  not  only  difficult  to  locate  but  Is  largely 
without  uaable  indexes.  The  UN  Treaty 
Series  and  the  League  of  Nations  Treaty  8en'- 
Ice  are  Incomplete  and  only  a  few  law  librar- 
ies have  these.  The  Treaty  Collections  In 
our  Department  of  State  and  Foreign  Min- 
istries of  other  nations  are  helpful  to  gov- 
ernment lawyers  but  rarely  available  to,  or 
usable  by,  lawyers  in  private  practice.  Inter- 
national law  material  Is  multiplying  on  a  vast 
scale  as  the  world  operates  more  and  more 
as  an  Interdependent  whole.  But  ite  collec- 
tion or  acquisition  Is  difficult  and  some  law 
llbrarlee  make  no  attempt  to  do  so.  Their 
acquisition  money  la  sUll  largely  eannarked 
for  domestic  law.  The  American  Societv  of 
International  Law  publishes  selected  Inter- 
national Legal  Materials.  lAuterpachfs 
International  Law  Reports  contain  some  of 
the  national  court  decisions  involving  Inter- 
naUonal  law.     The  World  Court's  decUlons 
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are  available  In  prlnt«d  volumes.  National 
legislation  on  International  subject*  and  cus- 
tomary International  law  are  largely  not  com- 
piled except  as  some  scholar  collects  material 
on  some  specialized  subject.  Foreign  office 
archives.  Including  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence and  forelBcn  office  law  opinions,  are  rarely 
published  and  usually  only  some  20  years 
after  the  event  to  which  addressed.  The 
International  Law  Library  Association  has 
begun  publication  of  an  Index  to  Foreign 
Legal  Periodicals  which  Is  of  enormous  help 
but  too  few  lawyers  and  too  few  law  libraries 
subscribe  to  it.  The  Center  Is  seeking  some 
way  to  include  this  Index  with  Its  own  pub- 
lications which  are  sent  to  members  world- 
wide. 

Against  this  background  of  unavailability 
of  law  in  the  world,  I  wish  to  discuss  what 
the  Center  has  done  to  help  change  this  pic- 
ture and  ma.ke  law  more  available  so  that  It 
can  be  used  to  create  world  stability  and 
world  order. 

One  conclusion  I  should  give  you  now  Is 
that  It  will  be  impossible  to  put  a  mean- 
ingful over-all  nx)f  of  law  on  the  World  In 
the  form  of  International  law  unless  and 
until  law  within  nations  Is  strengthened  to 
provide  a  better  foundation.  This  Is  why 
some  of  us  who  are  so  deeply  Involved  m 
advancing  the  program  of  World  Peace 
Through  Law  are  convinced  that  the  Center 
must  concern  Itself  with  strengthening  and 
expanding  the  whole  of  the  law.  both  inter- 
natlon  and  wlthlr.  nations 

How  do  we  pnipose  to  make  more  law  more 
available?  First,  we  contacted  and  secured 
the  cooperation  of  law  leaders  In  121  nations. 
We  asked  them  how  to  mobilize  the  full 
resources  of  the  legal  profession.  Four  Con- 
tinental and  two  World  Conferences  and  the 
surveys  of  the  law  of  nations  and  Interna- 
tional law  referred  to  above  grew  out  of  their 
suggestions  Tliese  leaders  agreed  that  for 
law  to  become  the  major  factor  In  world 
affairs  It  must  be  made  more  available.  The 
facts  I  here  report  on  the  law's  unavailability 
have  forced  our  conclusion  that  to  be  effec- 
tive we  must  gear  up  to  make  more  law  more 
available  Such  a  vast  program  for  the  legal 
profession  of  the  world  has  never  before  been 
envisioned  much  less  carried  out. 

WORU)   LIBRARY    USE 

The  Center  has  entered  Into  an  agreement 
with  members  of  the  International  Law  Li- 
braries Association  to  open  the  doors  of  their 
libraries  to  lawyers  worldwide.  Earl  Borge- 
»on.  Harvard's  Law  Librarian,  heads  this 
unique  undertaking  Requests  for  law  ma- 
terials are  sent  to  the  Center's  Geneva  office 
and  r«layed  to  Mr  Borgeson  or  any  other  law 
Ubrarlan  he  deslKiiatPS  This  service  Is  free 
to  Center  members  except  for  the  cost  of 
copying  when  requests  Involve  extraordinary 
amounts  of  materials 

This  amblUouB  undertaking  opens  the  law 
Information  resources  of  the  world's  greatest 
law  libraries  to  Center  members  In  121  na- 
tions. The  Impact  of  this  new  availability 
of  law  upon  the  law's  growth  and  usefulness 
worldwide  should  be  tremendous.  This  Is  a 
most  exciting  development,  and  one  which 
could  vleld  hiiRe  dividends  tl^rough  expanded 
use  of  law  We  expect  this  service  to  Increase 
as  Its  existence  becomes  better  known. 

Interestingly  the  Inquiries  so  far  have 
asked  chiefly  for  law  of  various  nations  rather 
than  for  treaties  or  international  law  Ma- 
terial has  been  supplied  on  such  subjects  as 
the  patent  laws  of  Sweden,  the  marriage  and 
divorce  laws  of  Panama,  and  the  Inheritance 
laws  of  AfghanlsUn  That  California 
lawyers  are  greatly  Involved  In  International 
law,  however,  is  shown  by  a  report  of  Wil- 
liam Stern.  Los  Angeles  County  Law  Ubrar- 
lan. on  some  50  international  subjects  on 
which  his  library  recently  fuml«hed  ma- 
terial. 


COMPUTKHIZnJ    LAW 

Please  recall  that  first  one  must  dream  a 
dream,  and  Imagine  a  man  in  space  or  a 
man  on  the  moon,  before  a  system  can  be 
devised  to  accomplish  this  In  fact.  We  of  our 
day  are  demonstrating  that  anything  that 
a  man  can  Imagine,  he  can  do.  Having  said 
this,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  most  exciting 
adventure  in  making  law  available,  the  utili- 
zation of  the  computer. 

A  few  days  ago  I  met  with  computer  ex- 
perts on  how  to  use  computerized  storage 
and  retrieval  methods  so  that  the  lawyer 
In  Nairobi,  Cairo.  Tokyo.  London,  Bangkok. 
Accra.  Caracas.  New  Delhi,  New  York,  or 
Dickenson,  North  Dakota,  can  utilize  a  com- 
puter Index  or  thesaurus  to  And  the  in- 
formation he  wants.  I  was  told  It  Is  tech- 
nically feasible  now  to  set  up  a  system  so 
that  these  lawyers  can  punch  a  button  In  a 
telegraph  office,  or  have  a  machine  Installed 
in  their  own  office,  and  within  seconds  have 
the  law  ol  Italy  on  wills,  of  Greece  on  taxes, 
of  Yugoslavia  on  contracts  or  the  law  of  any 
other  country  on  any  other  subject  provided 
It  Is  first  put  on  a  computer  drum  or  tape. 
Present  at  this  conference  was  the  man 
who  has  In  cooperation  with  Western  Union 
put  together  the  system  that  went  Into 
effect  In  30  states  three  days  ago  Under 
that  system  you  can  purchase  and  have 
within  seconds  (while  you  stand  at  the 
machine  In  Western  Union's  office  or  a 
rented  machine  installed  In  your  own  of- 
fice for  $35  00  per  month  i  the  court  de- 
cision citations  on  any  subject  for  $10  00 
per  request.  You  can  have  the  full  text 
of  these  court  decisions  reproduced  via  mi- 
crofilm and  sent  to  you  by  mall.  Some 
3.000.000  Federal  and  state  court  decisions 
have  been  stored  on  Western  Union's  "on 
line  "  computer  drums  for  Insunt  retrieval 
under  this  system 

I  have  visited  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine  whose  computerization  of  medical 
Information  comes  close  to  what  we  need 
In  law  The  General  Electric  Company  In- 
stalled a  Honeywell  Computer  system  there 
which  has  been  In  use  since  January  1,  1964. 
The  Initial  cost  being  around  $3,000,000. 
They  answer  140,000  requests  per  year  from 
all  over  the  world.  The  computer  system 
Is  geared  Into  a  phototypesetter  which  at 
fantastic  speed  produces  monthly  and  an- 
ntial  Indexes  to  medical  literature.  The 
operations  cost  of  this  system  called  Medlars 
(medical  literature  analysis  and  retrieval 
system)  Is  about  $1,000,000  per  year.  They 
operate  In  30  languages  but  put  only  Eng- 
lish   translations   Intp   the    Computer. 

I  also  attended  a  s^lnar  recently  on  the 
impact  of  computers  on  tax  practice.  The 
overflow  attendance  from  all  over  the  na- 
tion attests  to  the  ever  rising  Interest  In 
computers  and  law.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  reported  at  this  Conference  that  It 
has  all  of  Its  rulings,  court  decisions  on  tax 
law  and  other  law  Information  on  federal 
taxes.  In  a  computer  system  which  Is  now  In 
use  by  IRS  offices  all  over  the  nation 

The  Center  has  agreed  to  use  a  computer 
plan  of  George  Washington  University  Law 
School  under  which  the  tax  laws  of  all 
nations  will  be  .stored  and  retrieved  Pro- 
fessor John  H  Jackson  of  the  University  of 
California  has  Indexed  GATTs  3.000  docu- 
ments on  IBM  cards.  Professor  Peter  H. 
Rohn  of  the  University  of  Washington  has 
coded  certain  Information  on  the  UN  Treaty 
Series  so  a  computer  can  be  used  to  develop 
further  uses  of  this  material  Profes.sor  Jon 
P  Trtska  of  Stanford  has  also  developed  a 
proposal  for  the  computer  processing  of  the 
UN  Treaty  Series.  The  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh has  under  a  government  contract  re- 
produced on  magnetic  tape  the  International 
agreements  of  concern  to  this  U.S  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  computer  storage  of 
law  on  other  .subjects  at  other  law  schools 
Is  under  active  discussion.     Richard  W.  Ed- 


wards. Jr  ,  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter, 
national  Law  has  produced  a  report  on  "Elec- 
tronic Data  Processing  and  Internatlcsial 
Law  Documentation"  reviewing  some  of  th« 
experience  referred  to  above  In  more  detail 

So  I  hope  that  before  long  a  lawyer  of 
North  Dakota  whose  client  Is  selling  grain 
to  some  foreign  nation  can  get  the  contract 
law.  or  other  law,  of  that  nation  In  seconds 
by  asking  the  Center's  computer  In  Geneva 
to  reproduce  It. 

Computerization  of  law  Is  no  longer  a 
dream.     It  Is  a  fact. 

Admittedly  the  know-how  In  this  exciting 
new  field  Is  stlU  In  Its  infancy. 

We  of  the  law  lag  far  behind  In  mastering 
and  using  electronic  data  storiige  and 
retrieval  processes  but  we  will  catch  up 
quickly.  Our  need  Is  so  great  quick  progress 
must  be  made  Computer  technology  has 
spawned  an  Information  explosion  of  dra- 
matic Impact  among  such  users  as  scientist*, 
governments,  universities,  medical  doctors, 
bankers  and  almost  any  business  of  conse- 
quence. 

We  lawyers  research  and  use.  or  we  should, 
thousands  of  court  decisions,  thousands  of 
state  and  federal  statutes,  hundreds  of  city 
and  county  ordinances  and  millions  of  fed- 
eral administrative  regulations,  rulings  and 
orders.  In  addition,  there  are  legulatlve 
reports,  law  reviews,  law  books  and  other 
law  materials.  Because  we  are  engulfed 
with  this  vast,  ever-Increasing  mass  of  law 
materials  there  Is  no  group,  no  profession, 
no  endeavor  which  needs  the  help  which 
computers  can  give  more  than  we  lawyers 
I  have  attempted  to  apply  t«  uur  study  of 
the  potential  of  computerized  law  for  the 
world  the  lessons  of  30  years  In  the  courts. 
We  lawyers  become  experts  In  medicine  to 
present  or  cross-exiimliie  medical  witnesses, 
experts  In  engineering  to  do  the  same  for 
engineer  experts,  and  experts  In  hundreds  of 
other  subjects  to  perform  our  function  as 
trial  counsel.  We  are  trying  to  apply  this 
lawyer  technique  to  learning  all  there  Is  to 
know  about  computerizing  of  law  We  have 
concentrated  on  collecting  all  the  Informa- 
tion and  experience  that  exists  We  have  an 
outstanding  Center  Computer  Committee 
composed  of  lawyer  and  non-lawyer  experts 
We  are  determined  to  use  the  computtr  to 
achieve  a  major  "breakthrough'  In  the  law 
field 

Having  gone  through  years  of  complex  coa. 
price  litigation  under  the  Guffy  Coa!  Act 
years  of  tldelands  oil  litigation,  years  of  nat- 
ural gas  rate  proceedings,  the  recent  massive 
Oeneral  Electrlc-Westlnghouse  antitrust 
cases,  and  other  cases  falling  In  the  prolonged 
or  complex  category  of  what  Judge  Barrett 
Prettyman  calls  "big"  cases  and  which  others 
call  "protracted  litigation"  I  can  report  that 
thl.s  computer  business  Is  more  difficult  to 
master  than  even  the  most  complex  case 
At  long  last,  however,  I  can  begin  to  compre- 
hend the  Jargon,  techniques,  equipment,  con- 
cepts and  technical  phases  of  computerizing 
law  It  is  a  fascinating  experience  as  dubious 
conjecture  over  Instant  research  changes 
gradually  Into  confidence  as  the  e\-ldence  that 
law  can  be  computerized  and  used  worldwide 
grows  stronger.  The  problems  involved  oi 
information,  acquisition,  translation,  stor- 
age, retrieval  and  dissemination  on  a  worm 
basis  are  clearly  capable  of  solution  *ven  in 
the  present  status  of  the  computer.  And  we 
are  learning  more  almost  dally  We  are  » 
the  point  where  a  full  set  of  system  desifo 
specifications,  or  technical  guidelines,  can  Dt 
put  together  to  serve  as  the  development 
process  for  the  svstem  we  need 

We  are  to  the  point  where  I  have  been  glw 
ft  "guestlmate"  of  15  million  dollars  as  tne 
over-all  Initial  cost  of  a  worldwide  computer 
Ized  law  svstem  This  Includes  several  ro- 
lion  for  translating  the  effective  'af*  ""l 
high  court  decisions  of  those  nations  th»i  "^ 
not  now  in  English  Into  that  language  "j" 
the  punching  of  cards  to  place  sufflclent  i" 
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formation  about  these  materials  on  computer 
drums  rented  by  the  Center's  office  at 
(^neva.  Rctrleral  by  lawyer  users  would 
«ork  the  mm*  as  the  United  States  system 
tixmAj  ctaacrlbed.  Such  cost  problems  as  the 
(■e  (tf  telegraph  lines  worldwide  are  not  In  - 
ducted  but  should  not  be  a  difficulty  beyond 
Mlutlon  as  payment  should  be  made,  as  Is  the 
case  with  the  U.8  System,  for  use  only. 
Atjout  20  microfilm  banks  containing  the  full 
text  of  the  computerized  decisions  and  stat- 
utes are  Included.  These  banks  would  be  lo- 
cated regionally  around  the  world 

We  are  aiming  at  completing  our  study  and 
Saying  a  full  recommended  plan  before  the 
next  World  Conference  of  the  Center  In 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  on  July  9-17.  1967. 

There  are  about  one  million  lawyers  In  the 
world  SCI  the  fljuanclng  •  may  not  be  difficult 
once  we  put  enough  Into  the  system  to  make 
1«  use  attractive  and  worthwhile  worldwide. 
We  expect  International  organizations,  gov- 
ernments, law  schools.  Judges  and  multl- 
nallon  corporations  to  be  major  users  of  this 
system  The  more  who  use  the  system  the 
cheaper  the  cost  to  each  user. 

I  will  not  go  further  on  this  other  than  to 
say  to  doubters  that  if  news  Informbtion  and 
photographs  can  be  sent  almost  Instanta- 
neously throughout  the  world,  so  can  law 
i.i.'ormatlon 

Expansion  of  computerized  law  is  soon  to 
become  both  a  major  fact  and  the  major 
Impetus  to  the  vast  effort  we  are  making  to 
create  order  under  law  within  and  among 
nations.  I  repeat  another  major  fact,  law 
cannot  be  used  unless  It  Is  available 
Through  the  computer  law  will  be  made 
amllable  on  a  scale  and  In  a  depth  never 
before  achieved  nationally  or  Internationally. 
I  reiwat  also  that  this  can  be  the  great 
"breakthrough"  which  will  speed  the  day 
when  world  peace  through  law  will  indeed  be 
translated  from  dream  Into  reality. 

WORLD  ASSOCIATION  OF  JUDGES 

Dlscu.sslons  at  worldwide  gatherings  of 
Judges  at  the  Center's  Athens  and  Wa.shlng- 
ton  Conferences  culminated  In  a  Geneva 
Conference  In  March  1966  at  which  the  first 
World  A-ssoclatlon  of  Judges  was  created 
Here  too  the  major  purpose  Is  making  law 
information.  Ideas  and  experience  available 
to  Improve  Justice  In  the  courts  The  Chief 
Justice  (If  the  United  States  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  new  Association.  Chief 
Justice  Wold  of  Norway  was  elected  Vice 
Chairman  for  Europe,  Chief  Justice  Ademola 
of  Nigeria.  Vice  Chairman  for  Africa.  Chief 
Justice  Yokota  of  Japan.  Vice  Chairman  for 
Asia, And  Chief  Justice  Boggero  of  Argentina, 
Vice  Chairman  for  the  Americas  Any  Judge 
My  Join  this  Association  by  paying  the  fees 
for  membership  In  the  Center  of  which  the 
Judge's  A5soclatlon  In  an  Independent  part. 

It  l.s  hoped  that  Justice  In  the  Courts  can 
be  Improved  through  this  Association  by 
operation  of  schools  for  Judges  throughout 
the  world  similar  to  those  Mr  Justice  Tom 
Clark  carries  out  for  Judges  In  our  country. 
Materials  on  succe.^sful  Judicial  reforms  and 
publications,  opinions  and  other  experience 
'in  be  exchanged.  This  program  can  help 
make  cfiurts  more  re? pwnslve  to  modern  needs 
and  encourage  use  of  modern  techniques 
like  computerized  records  now  In  use  In  a 
Tfry  few  courts  here  and  abroad  Certain  It 
Is  that  by  plans  and  programs  to  raise  the 
calibre  of  Justice  worldwide  this  program  can 
'Dcrease  the  reliance  upon  and  respect  for 
law 


•  The  cost  of  the  Center's  law  building 
^oRram  so  far  has  been  over  $1,000,000  Ford 
^tindatlon  contributed  $600,000  The  other 
•unds  have  come  from  lawyers,  law  firms, 
corporations  and  other  foundations, 
■^^yers  Judges  and  Professors  of  Law  have 
wntrlbuted  millions  more  in  xincompensated 


A  good  example  of  reforms  generated  by 
the  Judiciary  is  found  in  the  propKJsals  being 
put  forth  by  Lord  Gardiner,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  I  will  not  detail  them 
other  than  to  refer  to  his  sponsorship  of  the 
first  reform  of  criminal  law  and  procedure 
undertaken  m  some  600  years.  Computeriza- 
tion of  criminal  sentences  for  purposes  d 
comparison  Is  one  Idea  reported  to  be  under 
study  Since  one-third  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  base  their  law  systems  on  English  law 
principles  Lord  Gardiner's  reform  efforts  will 
undoubtedly  be  followed  In  many  other  na- 
tions and  thus  have  far-reaching  effects  In 
fact,  the  Judge.";  of  all  nations  are  Immensely 
Interested  In  Lord  Gardiner's  reforms  accord- 
ing to  reports  to  the  Center. 

Through  this  new  Association  the  experi- 
ence, capacity  and  knowledge  of  the  group 
most  expert  In  peaceful  decision  of  disputes 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  great  prob- 
lem of  peaceful  decision  of  disputes  SLmong 
nations.  Thus  will  world  peace  under  law 
be  advanced  Universally  Judges  are  highly 
respected.  Judicial  initiative  and  prestige 
can  help  tremendously  In  this  great  crufsade. 

Up  to  now  heads  of  state  have  had  their 
diplomats  and  parliaments  their  unions,  but 
this  is  the  first  worldwide  Information  and 
cooperative  efforts  of  Judges. 

COMMITTEES 

The  services  of  the  Center's  66  committees, 
covering  international  and  national  law  of 
transnational  interest  are  orientated  toward 
making  law  available.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Athens  and  Washington  World  Confer- 
ence, as  published  by  West  Publishing  Com- 
pany, include  committee  reports  and  reports 
on  panels  operated  by  committees  They  are 
veritable  gold  mines  of  up-to-date  law  In- 
formation of  current  Interest  Internationally. 
These  volumes  have  been  sent  free  to  the 
high  court  Judges  and  bar  presidents  of  all 
nations. 

We  have  also  offered  to  the  UN.  Its  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  other  International  or- 
ganizations the  aid  of  Center  Committees  In 
reforming,  updating  or  creating  Internation- 
al law  and  International  legal  Institutions 
This  new  private  initiative  provides  a  new 
law  service  which  should  help  energize  the 
whole  field  of  UN  law  development.  Up  to 
now  there  has  been  no  private  law  group  de- 
voted to  the  task  of  "overseeing.  "  criticizing 
and  forwarding  UN  law  development  Your 
Association  does  this  on  the  law  created  by 
your  legislature  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation does  this  for  the  US  Congress  and 
other  national  Bar  a*Ei>clatlon8  sometimes 
do  the  same  for  their  parliaments. 

One  Illustration  of  the  effectiveness  of  such 
participation  by  the  Center's  members  in 
the  law  and  law  Institution  development 
process  was  cited  with  appreciation  recently 
by  Aron  Broches.  General  Counsel  of  the 
World  Bank  At  the  Athens  Conference  he 
put  forth  the  idea  of  an  Institution  under 
the  World  Bank's  direction  to  resolve  in- 
ternational Investment  disputes  Center 
members  not  only  approved  the  idea  but 
later  helped  write  It  Into  a  Convention  for 
adoption  by  nations  Copies  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  then  mailed  by  the  Center  in 
French.  Spanish  and  English  to  Center 
members  throughout  the  World.  The  Wash- 
ington World  Conference  unsnlmously  ap- 
proved the  Convention  and  it  has  already 
been  ratified  by  the  United  States  and  six 
other  nations  with  prospects  of  ratification 
by  many  other  nations  sewn  as  Center  mem- 
bers axe  urging  such  action. 

WORLD    LAW    CODE 

You  have,  or  have  access  to  your  City  Code, 
your  State  Code  and  the  United  States  Code. 
In  our  Interdependent  world  you  will  In- 
creasingly need  access  to  a  world  law  code 
which  Includes  treaties  and  conventions 
International    transactions   by    your   clients 


are  becoming  commonplace  In  our  ever 
shrinking  world  The  Center  has  taken 
the  first  step  to  f«-ovlde  you  with  such  a  code. 
The  Center's  research  staff  put  together  and 
the  Washington  World  Conference  approved 
the  first  volume  of  a  projected  World  Lew 
Code  of  many  volumes  'Thus  will  interna- 
tional law  be  made  available  for  use  by  all 
of  us  in  this  form  ."ind  thus  be  more  used  and 
more  useful  because  It  is  available 

I  should  add  that  the  necessity  for  the 
compilation  codification  ^nd  publication  of 
codes  of  nations  Is  under  active  study  due 
Vc  Hie  lack  of  such  codes  m  most  nations 
Use  of  computers  X-c  update  and  codify  Iowa's 
statutes  and  Pittsburgh's  Health  Code  are 
examples  of  successful  experience  our  experts 
have  under  review 

WORLD   JCDICIAL   SYSTEM 

The  Center  has  acted  to  make  Judicial 
service  more  available  not  only  by  sponsor- 
ing the  creation  of  the  World  Association  of 
Judges,  but  by  sponsoring  reforms  designed 
to  Increase  the  use  of  the  World  Court,  and 
by  concrete  plans  for  development  of  all  the 
elements  of  a  world  Judicial  system  from 
neighborhood  trial  cotirts.  to  continental  or 
regional  appellate  courts,  and  the  making  of 
the  World  Court  an  ultimate  court  of  appeal. 

A  whole  network  of  regloriSl,  neighborhood 
and  specialized  international  courts  are  es- 
sential to  bring  into  existence  the  service 
which  only  the  Judiciary  can  perform  So 
far  governments  have  made  no  senous  effort 
to  devise  such  a  world  Judicial  system.  A 
new  and  effective  initiative  is  needed  This 
the  Center  is  now  providing.  Again  the  aim 
is  to  make  law  more  used  because  this  es- 
sential element  for  Its  use  Is  made  available. 

The  first  concrete  new  step  in  creating  this 
world  Judicial  system  was  the  approval  by 
the  Washington  World  Conference  of  a  Draft 
Convention  which  creatJ?8  "neighborhood  In- 
ternational courts"  between  any  two  or  more 
nations  to  decide  low-level  transnational  dis- 
putes A  special  study  prepared  for  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Center  was  the  basis  of  this 
resolution 

We  are  told  that  there  are  large  numbers 
of  such  disputes  pending  between  many  na- 
tions Including  our  Country  and  our  most 
friendly  neighbors,  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Disputes  which  have  been  pending  and 
floating  around  our  State  Department  and 
Foreign  Ministry  offices  unresolved  for  years 
bec.iuse  for  some  reason  neither  side  can 
gracefully  give  in  In  most  Instances  a  deci- 
sion either  way  would  hardly  cause  unpleas- 
ant feelings  but  if  left  undecided  these  minor 
disputes  may  fester  and  grow  In  difficulty  of 
resolution  There  Is  no  legal  institution  to 
decide  these  minor  disputes  now  as  they  do 
not  Involve  issues  of  such  Importance  or  suf- 
ficient moneta-y  value  to  warrant  use  of  the 
World  Court  or  a  special  arbitration  panel. 
But  the  disputes  should  be  decided  and  for 
this  a  Neighborhood  International  Court  Is 
admirably  fitted  Mr  John  Weir  President 
of  the  Canadian  Bar  Association,  and  Philip 
Amram  of  Washington.  DC  have  accepted 
the  assignment  of  developing  a  plan  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  court  for  Canada  and  the 
United  States  Dean  Cesar  Lepulveda  of  the 
University  of  Mexico  Law  School  and  Mr. 
Amram  will  develop  such  a  court  for  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  The  recent  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion approved  the  creation  of  such  a  Court. 
It  Is  therefore  hoped  that  the  Administration 
will  officially  back  the  Idea 

If  these  grassroots  level  Canadian-United 
States  and  Mexican-United  States  Courts 
come  Into  being  they  should  act  as  the  proto- 
type for  such  courts  all  over  the  world  The 
habit  of  going  to  Court  on  minor  matters 
could  encouraj.-e  a  similar  habit  on  major 
matters  The  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
going  to  Court  Instead  of  war  to  settle  inter- 
nation  disputes  could  thus  be  proven. 
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Internationally  there  are  only  three 
courts:  the  World  Oourt  (IntaniAtlonal 
Court  of  Justice) .  the  Oourt  of  Jiutlce  which 
decide*  Commou  Market  disputes,  and  the 
European  Court  of  Human  Rights.  That  ac- 
cessible International  courts  work  well  Is 
proved  beyond  question  by  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  which  has  already  decided 
over  l.OOO  cases. 

The  Center  is  urging  reforms  to  make 
the  World  Court  more  usable.  Thuee  Include 
measures  to  make  the  Court  more  accessible. 
The  Cotirt's  InaccesslbUltj  impoees  expense 
problems  which  are  Just  as  discouraging  to 
Its  use  as  our  so-called  Connally  Reserva- 
tion. The  expense  of  litigating  at  The  Hague 
Is  so  great  some  nations  cannot  afford  to 
take  dlspute.s  to  that  forum.  The  Court's 
physical  unavailability  could  be  cxired  to- 
morrow by  a  decision  of  the  Court  Itself  to  alt 
periodically  all  over  the  world.  It  could  sit 
for  a  flxed  term  at  least  once  a  year  on  each 
continent.  High  courts  of  nations  could 
make  their  facilities  available  for  such  use. 
The  Court's  antiquated  procedures  also  make 
the  Courts  use  expensive  As  presently  con- 
stituted the  World  Court  Is  a  trial  court 
Having  tried  3-Judge  cases.  I  can  Imagine 
how  cumbersome  and  time  consuming  It  la 
to  try  a  case  before  15  Judges  In  several  lan- 
guages Many  appellate  courts  of  that  size 
are  In  use  by  nations  but  no  other  trial  court 
of  this  size  exists  In  the  world.  The  Court 
could  under  existing  provisions  appoint  ma-s- 
ters.  or  small  puneLs  of  the  Court,  to  hear 
evidence  In  all  cases  and  thus  turn  Itself  Into 
an  appellate  court 

GLOBAL     WORK     PROGKAK 

I  could  go  on  and  on  Illustrating  what  the 
Center  Is  doing  to  make  law  more  available 
and  more  used  In  the  world  community. 
The  global  work  proRram  of  the  Center  as 
adopted  In  Athens  and  updated  In  Washing- 
ton has  more  than  200  proposals  for  Im- 
provement of  the  Judiciary  and  other  law 
Institutions,  functions  aiid  law  Interna- 
tionally All  of  these  proposals  are  aimed  at 
making  law  grow  and  thus  more  available 
and  more  used  in  the  world  community 
The  Center  Bulletin  is  published  monthly  In 
three  languages  Special  studies  have  been 
published  and  others  are  under  way  and  pro- 
posed. All  of  this  program  is  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  great  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  law  system  strong  enough  to  end 
War. 

LAWYER'S     DIRECTORY 

Making  the  names  and  addresses  of  law- 
yers, Judges,  and  professors  of  law  within 
nations  available  to  those  seeking  such  In- 
formation Is  In  keeping  with  our  crusade  to 
make  law  more  used  and  available  because 
lawyer  to  lawyer.  Judge  to  Judge,  and  pro- 
fessor to  professor  contacts  are  usually  for 
that  very  purpose  A  year  ago  the  Center 
published  a  directory  of  Judges,  law  schools, 
bar  aasoclatloru  and  lawyers  covering  llO 
nations  While  we  are  not  and  never  will 
be  fn  the  business  of  recommending  lawyers 
in  these  various  nations,  we  are  asked  to  do 
■o  constantly.  Here  we  like  to  refer  thoM 
who  Inquire  to  bar  associations,  law  schools 
or  JtKlges,  Instead  of  Individual  lawyers,  or  we 
give  them  the  names  of  three  or  more  lawyers 
from  whom  they  can  choose. 

virr  NAM 

T  suppose  that  anyone  coming  from  Wash- 
ington should  mention  the  greatest  problem 
that  exists  there  Viet  Nam.  Tte  whole 
world  watches  as  our  Country  seemingly 
struggles  mightily  and  unsuccessfully  to  end 
this  unwanted  war  Where  optUnlam  once 
existed  war  weariness,  fatigue,  contradic- 
tions and  confusions  exist  on  this  subject  In 
Washington  today. 

Peraonally.  I  do  not  think  we  can  walk 
»v»y  frocn  Viet  Nam.  We  must  fulfill  our 
commitment  there  before  we  depart.  Aa 
fuzsy  and   undefined   as   that   commitment 


now  Is.  to  me  it  certainly  Includes  ending 
the  war.  And  ending  ttie  war  emt>odles  end- 
lixg  the  turmoil  of  poUUcal  disorder.  This  In 
turn  means  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
mental structure  which  provides  stability 
and  order.  Blost  knowledgeable  persons 
seem  to  believe  this  can  be  done  through 
a  majorlty-supfxjrted  government  strong 
enough  to  provide  order  under  law  It  Is 
further  premised  that  such  a  goverrunent 
would  be  strong  enough  to  defend  Itself 
from  subversion  from  within  and  attack  from 
without  Its  bcM-ders  and  that  we  can  with- 
draw as  soon  as  such  a  government  Is  In 
existence. 

The  highly  publicised  election  of  an  as- 
sembly to  draft  a  constitution  Is  said  to  be 
the  major  step  leading  to  the  creation  of  a 
government  such  as  1  have  deecrlt>ed.  As 
essential  as  this  constitution  is.  Its  adoption 
without  more  will  be  like  trying  to  opwraie 
the  United  States  with  a  Federal  Constitu- 
tion only  and  without  the  underpinning  of 
our  state  and  local  governmental  structure. 
Or  like  trjrlng  to  put  the  roof  on  a  house 
before  one  puts  In  the  foundation.  The  de- 
velopnxent  of  democratic  institutions  m  the 
form  of  law  structures  for  the  cities,  and 
local  political  subdivisions  of  Viet  Nam,  is  as 
important  as  the  Constitution.  Such  a  law 
foundation  of  province,  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment must  underlie  the  national  govern- 
ment In  Viet  Nam  If  stability  and  order  are 
to  exist 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  M  Nixon 
reported  on  his  return  from  Viet  Nam  that 
in  his  tour  of  villages  and  farms  the  major 
thing  the  Vietnamese  people  told  him  they 
wanted  most  was  "Justice."  "Justice"  re- 
quires a  law  structure  which  lawyers  are 
best  qualified  to  write  If  this  war  Is  to  last 
until  a  law  srtructure  providing  "Justice" 
exists  the  sending  in  of  teams  of  lawyers  tx) 
create  this  law  structure  la  an  Immediate 
Imperative  for  ending  the  war. 

I  have  Just  read  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Si- 
lent Warriors"  published  by  AID  which 
states  that  this  Agency  has  more  than  1,000 
"diplomats,  doctors,  school  teachers,  police 
Instructors,  farmers  and  Information  special- 
ists" working  "to  help  the  Vietnamese  leader- 
ship build  government  at  all  levels  which  can 
win  the  reepect  and  the  support  of  patriotic 
Vietnamese."  Perhaps  some  lawyers  are  in- 
cluded, but  no  mention  Is  made  of  lawyers, 
and  I  doubt  that  those  named,  as  helpful 
and  essential  as  they  may  be  In  other  re- 
specu,  are  qualified  to  help  draft  a  workable 
goverrunental  structure  for  the  Vietnamese. 
The  Vietnamese  are  largely  unfamiliar  with 
democratic  Institutions  except  as  their  ex- 
perience with  the  French  provided  some  ele- 
mentary principles  There  are  lawyers  avail- 
able who  are  capable  of  melding  this  past 
experience  Into  a  workable  governmental 
system. 

Everyone  seems  to  agree  now  that  we  will 
not  end  the  Viet  Nam  war  soon  simply  by 
killing  more  and  more  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  Increased  n\llllons  In  expendi- 
tures and  Increased  thousands  of  men  have 
not  meant  victory  Victory  lies  not  only  In 
a  military  triumph  but  also  In  the  fulfilling 
of  our  non-mllltary  commitment  to  create 
a  law  structure  that  will  work  when  we 
leave  Without  a  workable  law  system  the 
Vietnamese  will  revert  to  rule  by  dictator — 
local  or  national — once  we  leave  We  miut 
provide  something  to  T«plBLce  force  And 
law  Is  the  only  workable  concept  yet  devised 
by  the  mind  of  man  to  serve  as  such  a  re- 
placement There  has  up  to  now  been  too 
much  emphasis  on  our  military  conunlt- 
ment  We  should  focus  more  and  more  on 
their  law  needs  and  make  that  alpo  a  major 
fulfilled  commitment  so  our  military  com- 
mitment can  be  completed 

acasiA 
In  August  I  will  make  my  second  trip  Into 
Russia  accompanied   by  leaders  of  the   Bar 


from  other  nations.  We  hope  to  discuss  with 
Riisslan  law  leaders  the  progreas  of  th» 
Center's  Olob&l  Work  Program  as  set  fortb 
herein  and  persuade  them  to  take  a  ii»jcr 
part  In  this  work.  We  hope  by  ampfMalMsc 
the  Interests  In  law  development  wblek  wc 
and  the  Russians  have  In  common,  aad  pkuu 
such  as  our  library  use  and  catnputarlaaticKt 
of  law  projects  we  can  have  a  fruitful  maet- 
Ing  and  agree  upon  future  cooperation  to 
make  law  available  and  more  used. 

It  Is  clear  that  law  reform  and  law  knowi- 
edge  are  on  the  march  worldwide.  Law  it 
being  used  universally  as  the  Instrument  for 
bringing  social  and  economic  progress  to 
the  world's  people.  Law  Is  no  longer  static 
but  a  growing,  changing,  vibrant  concept 
Yet  steps  to  speed  the  reform  process  are 
vital  to  continue  this  change  in  the  Image 
of  the  law  from  that  of  an  Instrument  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  to  that  of  an  in- 
strument which  holds  out  the  promise  of 
progress. 

Prom  law's  advances  only  good  can  come 
to  mankind  I  urge  that  each  of  you  Join 
this  crusade  to  update  and  make  more  use 
of  law.  Your  family,  clients,  city,  state,  na- 
tion and  the  world  will  benefit  from  the 
help  you  give  to  speed  the  day  when  law 
will  be  strong  enough  to  replace  force  ai 
the  controlling  factor  In  the  fate  of  hu- 
manity 

Even  though  he  possess  the  knowledge  and 
the  Intellectual  and  economic  resources  for 
the  speedy  elimination  of  war  as  an  institu- 
tion of  dispute  settlement,  man  of  our  day 
still  threatens  to  deprive  himself  of  a  future 
by  refusing  to  recognize  his  predicament 
Mankind  as  a  whole  refuses  to  face  reality, 
l.e  .  with  the  growth  of  nuclear  power  some 
method  other  than  force  must  be  de- 
veloped for  resolution  of  disputes  between 
nations  or  supreme  disaster  will  be  our  lot 
The  ancient  method  of  decision  by  death  m 
disputes  between  nations  does  not  work 
And  its  use  with  the  power  men  now  possess 
Is  far  too  dangerous.  Despite  this  fact,  the 
enormous  sums  Invested,  the  inipreaaive 
technical  progress  we  have  made,  the  ex- 
traordinary efforts  by  governments  and  in- 
ternational bodies,  and  the  scientific  and 
tecliui|al  advances  which  are  the  earmArk 
of  our  era,  mankind  has  so  far  failed  In  :v 
efforts  to  develop  and  unlversaliy  accept  a 
concrete  road  to  world  peace  which  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  can  rally  behind  and  build 
I  earnestly  believe  law  can  become  such  » 
To.id  for  it  is  common  ground  and  a  concept 
comprehended  and  respected  by  all  peoples 
Within  nations  it  has  proven  that  it  will 
work  when  used.  The  program  I  have  de- 
scribed should  help  make  law  strong  enough 
to  do  between  and  among  nations  what  it 
now  does  within  nations  Never  before  have 
lawyers  and  Judges  of  the  world  In  121  na- 
tions been  organized  into  such  an  enthu- 
siastic work  crew  for  concentrated  effort  to 
make  this  ancient  dream  come  true. 

The  developments  I  have  recited  demon- 
strate that  the  Center  has  become  the  focui 
of  a  worldwide  ever  accelerating  cooperauve 
effort  to  make  law  the  major  factor  in  world 
affairs.  We  have  largely  done  our  research 
and  planning  and  now  we  are  Into  the  law 
development  phase  of  our  program  We  are 
concentrating  on  converting  the  idea  of  a 
world  rule  of  law  Into  processes,  procedure* 
and  instltutloris. 

I  and  thousands  of  law  leaders  the  world 
over  agree  with  the  statement  of  Chief  Jui- 
tice  Warren  to  the  Washington  World  Con- 
ference last  September: 

'.  .  Achieving  and  maintaining  a  rule  of 
law  strong  enough  to  regulate  actions  of  ns- 
tlons  and  individuals  In  the  world  commu- 
nity is  no  more  dreamy.  Impossible  or  Im- 
practicable than  was  the  dream  of  spllttiof 
the  atom,  or  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  or 
sending  a  missile  to  Mars  a  few  years  ago.  I 
believe  we  of  our  generation  can  transltt* 
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the  centurles-old  dream  of  a  world  ruled  by 
law  from  dream  Into  reality. 

"In  part,  my  belief  Is  based  upon  the  Im- 
peratives of  our  day  which  make  this  a  necea- 
slty  to  save  mankind  from  nuclear  holocaust. 
In  part,  my  belief  la  based  upon  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  law  and  Judicial  Institutions 
today,  nationally  and  Internationally,  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  mankind  " 

We  cannot  expect  to  replace  force  with 
nothing  and  leave  a  vacuum.  The  only  way 
force  can  be  replaced  Is  with  something  to 
uke  Its  place.  And  the  lesson  of  history  is 
that  the  only  proven  replacement  for  force 
as  a  controller  of  the  lives  and  actions  of 
men  and  nations  Is  the  rule  of  law.  When 
law  is  strong  enough  to  be  a  credible  replace- 
ment for  force,  world  peace  through  law  can 
then  be  a  reality. 

Let  me  remind  that  in  this  program  we  are 
not  urging  world  government  or  Utopia 
Under  the  rule  of  law  men  will  always  have 
conflicts  and  disputes.  And  nations  are  run 
by  men.  A  law  system  will  do  no  more  than 
provide  law  rules  to  prevent  conflict  and 
channel  the  Inevitable  disputes  Into  court- 
houses for  peaceful  decision  as  a  substitute 
tor  decision  by  violence  on  battlefields. 

We  lawyers  live  by  settling  or  avoiding  dls- 
put<«.  We  are  experts  on  this  We  have  now 
lifted  our  sights,  our  thinking  and  our  abil- 
ities to  the  toughest  problem  of  them  a!!' 
the  ending  of  decision  by  death.  In  civilized 
nations  we  have  largely  done  this  but  the  law 
of  the  Jungle  prevails  among  nations  Thus 
we  have  set  for  law  the  most  ambitious  goal 
in  all  history  by  bringing  law  to  bear  on  the 
problem  of  world  peace.  We  are  working  suc- 
cessfully on  the  practical  mechanics  of  this 
goal  by  expanding  law  in  the  world  commu- 
nity The  only  way  to  get  change  is  to  work 
for  It  and  that  we  are  doing.  We  are  com- 
bining Inventiveness.  Ingenuity  and  imagi- 
nation with  plain  hard  work.  And  frankly 
we  are  making  progress.  "Slow  progress  inch 
by  Inch"  as  Ambassador  Goldberg  said  re- 
cently of  a  world  ruled  by  law  But  prog- 
res.s  we  are  indeed  making  The  day  of  a 
functioning  world  order  under  law  is  com- 
ing closer  due  to  our  efforts. 

The  reverberations  of  the  Information  ex- 
plosion on  law  worldwide  through  the  com- 
puter will  be  tremendous.  The  law  materials 
previously  available  to  a  few  will  now  be 
available  to  all.  The  Impact  of  this  avail- 
ability on  law.  lawyers,  Judges  and  the  jjeople 
will  be  enormous.  Law  like  muscles  grows 
stronger  with  use.  Law  for  all  will  Indeed  be 
more  and  more  possible.  Law  will  be  used 
M  an  Instrument  to  bring  the  wonders  of 
modern  living  to  all  peoples  In  all  nations 
and  especially  will  law  be  available  for  use  to 
create  a  peace  structure  for  the  world  com- 
munity. 

When  the  rule  of  law  prevails  worldwide  It 
will  indeed  have  achieved  Its  highest  purpose 
snd  function  as  an  Instrument  beneflung  all 
peoples.  Then  and  then  only  will  any  man 
be  able  to  travel  any  place  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — and  Into  the  vistas  of  endless  space — 
In  freedom.  In  dignity  and  In  peace. 


CULVER  URGES  SUPPORT  OF  ELEC- 
TIONS IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cxtlvir]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  pcdnt  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneouB  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
'rom  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elec- 
tions for  a  constituent  assembly  in  South 
Vietnam  which  have  been  scheduled  for 
Uus  coming  September  an  emelal  not 


only  to  the  political  stability  of  that 
country  but  to  the  successful  conclusion 
of  the  military  confrontation  as  well. 

We  cannot  expect  these  elections  to 
resolve  all  of  the  Government  positions 
on  the  mllitarj',  economic,  and  social 
problem.s  of  the  nation.  But  they  will 
be  extremely  valuable  in  forcing  a  na- 
tional consensus  from  which  the  further 
policievS  of  the  Vietnamese  Government 
can  emerge. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  however,  that 
these  elections  be  carried  out  with  the 
most  scrupulous  supervision  to  guarantee 
that  no  question  can  be  raised  as  to  the 
results  And  it  is  equally  critical  that 
the  decisions  be  accepted  and  abided 
by — not  only  by  the  Vietnamese  but  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  today  calling  for 
supervision  of  the  elections  by  an  ap- 
propriate and  impartial  agency,  such  as 
the  United  Nations,  and  assuring  that 
the  United  States  will  honor  the  election 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam as  expresvsed  by  their  freely  chosen 
Government. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
urge  immediate  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  this  \ital  matter: 
H    Con.  Res.  820 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
is  actively  eng^iged  In  making  preparations 
for  elections  to  choose  a  constituent  assem- 
bly in  a  constructive  effort  to  bring  about  a 
more  representative  government:   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  dedicated  to 
the  principle,  in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign 
affairs,  that  people  everywhere  have  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  destinies 
through  free  partJcipation  in  elected  govern- 
ment: and 

Whereas  the  success  of  the  promised  elec- 
tions In  South  Vietnam  will  depend  on  the 
assurance  that  they  will  be  free,  fair,  and 
open:  and 

Whereas  an  objective  and  international 
presence  would  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  assuring  that  the  promised  elections 
in  South  Vietnam  are  free,  fair,  and  open, 
and  thus  help  substantially  In  bringing 
about  political  stability  and  the  establish- 
ment of  effective  political  Institutions: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress,  the  duly  and  freely 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
tJnited  States  of  America,  that  it  welcomes 
the  holding  of  elections  in  the  territory  of 
South  Vietnam:  that  it  urges  every  effort  to 
assure  that  said  elections  will  detemUne  the 
full  and  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  It  suggests  the  wisdom  of  having  an 
appropriate  and  Impartial  International 
agency,  such  as  the  United  Nations,  to  su- 
pervise the  election  and  to  assure  the  widest 
acceptance  of  Its  results:  and  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  through  the 
leadership  of  the  President,  with  the  full 
8upp>ort  of  the  Congress,  will  fully  honor  the 
election  and  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  as  expressed  by  their  freely 
chosen  Government 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative prognmi  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLimLD  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


Mr.  Pu>oD  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs).  for  60  minutes,  on  July  20;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  MOELLEE. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Krebs  '  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ) 

Mr.  Callan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Phaser. 

Mr.  Farbstein. 

Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr.  Rees 

Mr.  Vanik. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  3423  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  In  Talrfax 
County,  Va..  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S  3610.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area,  in  the  States  of  Connecticut 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGI^TD 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
-that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  13417.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
C>ctot>er  4,  1961.  to  facilitate  the  efBclent  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  certain  lands  In 
Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties,  Md.. 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  14312.  An  act  to  Increase  the  author- 
ization for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
m  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BLTILESON.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

On  June  30.  1966: 

HJi  1312£  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended. 

On  July  e,  1866 

H.R  13660  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  to  authorize  increased 
agency  consideration  of  tort  claims  against 
the  Government,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  13652.  An  act  to  establish  a  statute  of 
limitations  for  certain  actions  brought  by  the 
GoverniAent;  and 

H.R.  14182.  An    act    to    provide    for   Judg- 
ments for  costs  against  the  United  States. 
On  July  7.  l»6fl: 

H.R.  1535.  An  act  to  amend  the  CUMlflca- 
tlon  Act  of  1940  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  hazardous  duty  pay  In  certain  cases: 
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H.R.  2035.  An  act  to  provide  for  co6t-of- 
llvlng  adjustments  in  star  route  contract 
prices: 

H  R.  6126  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  722 
Of  the  79th  Congress  and  Public  Law  8ft- 
935,  relating  to  the  National  Air  Museum  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

H  R.  7423  An  act  to  permit  certain  trans- 
fers of  Post  Ofllce  Department  appropria- 
tions; 

H  R  12322.  An  act  to  enable  cottongrowers 
to  establish,  flnance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research  and  promotion  to 
Improve  the  competitive  position  of,  and  to 
expand  markets  for.  cotton; 

H.R.  13417.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4.  1961,  to  facilitate  the  efllclent  pre- 
servation and  protection  of  certain  lands  In 
Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties,  Md.. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  14050  An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Ubrary  Services  and  Construction  Act; 
and 

H  R  14312.  An  act  to  Increase  the  author- 
ization for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KREBS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  2  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, July  12.  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2528.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  management  of  donated  food  pro- 
grams for  Mexico  under  title  III,  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  Agency  for  International  Development. 
Department  of  State,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2529.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  Dep.'\rtment  f>f  the  Army,  dated 
June_  2,  1965  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations. 
on  an  Interim  hurricane  survey  of  northwest 
Florida  coast  authorized  by  I*ubl!e  Law  71, 
84th  Congfress.  approved  June  15.  1955  (H. 
Doc  No.  459).  t*i  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2530  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on  title 
I.  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  during 
June  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  85-128:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

2531  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  simplify  laws  relating  to  members  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Farce  and  Marine  Corpa, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

2532  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  lOth  report  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  competition  in  the  synthetic 
rubber  industry,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Report  No  117.  84th  Congre«.  Irt 
seeslon;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency, 

2MS  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Economic  Opjxjrtunlty,  ExecutlTe  Ofllce  of 
the    President,    transmitting    the    ftrtt    an- 


nual report  of  the  Of&ce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  608  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

2634  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  trsjismlttlng  the 
ajinual  report  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2535  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law 
81-8451  by  11  of  the  13  parties  to  the  con- 
vention, tt)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2536.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  US. 
Advisory  Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs,  tnuismlttlng 
a  report  on  foreign  students  In  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  87  256:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2537.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Conununlcatlons  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  of  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  as  of  May  31.  1966,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  82-554: 
t<3  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Forelf?n 
Commerce. 

2538.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  report  concern- 
ing the  lack  of  availability  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  individuals  by  reason 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  in 
public  educational  institutions  at  all  levels 
in  the  United  States,  Its  terrltorl«>8  and  pos- 
sessions and  the  District  of  Columbia,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88- 
352:  to  the  Corrunlttee  on  Education  and 
Ijibor 

2539  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen-' 
eral  of  the  Unlt*d  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  need  for  effective  guidance  of  Nava- 
jo Tribe  of  Indians  in  management  of  tribal 
funds.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Departmeist 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2540  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  violation  of  statutes  by  use  of  man- 
agement and  Investigations  of  resources 
funds  for  general  administrative  expenses. 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2541.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  need  for  further  Improvement  In  account- 
ing and  financial  reporting  system,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Department  of  Commerce:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

2542.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
records  proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  63  Stat,  377;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

2543.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  the 
Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

2544.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
the  Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  Amarloa,  transmitting  the 
audit  of  the  association's  accounta  for  the 
year  1965.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
Uc  Law  88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldaxy. 

2645.  A  UtUr  from  LeBoeuf.  Lamb  &  Lalby, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting  a  report 
titled  "National  Council  on  Radiation  Pro- 


tection and  Measurements— Report  on  Exam- 
ination of  Accounts  at  December  31,  1965," 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-376,    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3546.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migratlou  and  Naturalization  Service,  U5. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  13(b)  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 11.  1957,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons 
Involved;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar)'. 

2547.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  the  13th  report  of  the 
Department  of  State  on  its  activities  under 
the  Federal  Property  and  Admlnlstrathe 
Services  Act  of  1949.  for  the  calendar  year 
1965.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  81-152,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

2648.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
mlgratiou  and  Naturalization  Service,  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212 1  d )  1 3 )  of  the 
Immigration  and  NBtlonallty  Act  was  ex- 
ercised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(di  (6i  of  the 
Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2549.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Depiu-tment  of  Justice,  transinlttlnk;  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  244iai(2i  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
as  annended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

2550  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  SUtes, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  212(a> 
(28)  (I)  (11)  of  the  Immigration  and  NaUon- 
ality  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

2551  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  the  withdrawal  and  return  of  » 
certain  case  involving  suspension  of  deporta- 
Uon.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
244(ai  (1  I  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  1952.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

2562  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  the  withdrawal  and  return  of  a 
certain  case  Involving  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
244(ai  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  1952.  as  amended:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

2553  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  OS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  th* 
provisions  of  section  244(a)  i  1  )  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1»S2.  ai 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

2554  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  thim 
preference  and  sixth  preference  classlflcatlon, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  204(0) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  ai 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary^ 

2555.  A  letter  firoin  th«  Acting  aecretary  of 
Oommerce.  transnltting  a  copy  of  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  MarlUme  AdmlnlsUation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965:  to  the  Oommtttee  on 
Merchant  Bitarlne  and  Fisheries 

2656.  A  letter  f.-om  the  Secretary  o'  "** 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  M 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  M*"" 
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M»y  12  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations. 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Nantucket  Har- 
bor. Mass  .  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  June  2.  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

2557.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
IJay  12,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulustrallous. 
on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  study 
of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Mass..  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  3. 
1930.  as  amended  and  supplemented.  No 
authorization  by  Congress  is  recununended  as 
the  desired  Improvement  has  been  adopted 
for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers under  the  provisions  of  section  103  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2558  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Juue  30.  1965.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  81-566;  to  the  Com- 
miittc  on  Wuys  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLl^TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  H^BEIRT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices HR  2450.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  in  the 
highest  grade  Fhtlsfactorlly  held  in  any 
armed  force,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  1687).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Unio.i. 

Mr  irteERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices Hit  3313.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10 
and  37.  United  Stctes  Code,  to  provide  career 
Incentives  for  certain  professionally  trained 
offirers  of  the  Armed  Forces:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  16881  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  HEBERT:  Conrmaittee  on  Am:ied  Serv- 
ices H.R  5297.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Codes,  to  limit  the  revocation 
of  retired  piiy  of  members  of  the  Anr.ed 
forces  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment iRept  No.  1689)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices HR  9916.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10. 
I'nlied  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  nom- 
ination and  selection  of  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Military.  Naval,  and  Air 
Pcrrce  Academies,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  (Rept  No  1690)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
theSuteof  Uie  Union. 

M.-  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Commlt- 
>eon  Armed  Services  H.R.  15712  A  bill  to 
amend  spctlon  2634  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code  to  authoriZ3  payment  of  expenses  In- 
cldenul  to  the  transportation  of  motor  ve- 
lilcles  of  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
?"^*«;  with  amendmenta  (Rept.  No  1691) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
°o««e  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BOB  WILSON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  House  Joint  Resolution  421  Joint 
''•olution  providing  for  apM^rtate  cerc- 
monieg  in  connection  with  tff  raising  and 
'owertng  of  the  flaga  of  the  United  States 
'"^""llng  the  Waahlngton  Monument: 
f«n!l^'  ^fnendment  (Rept.  No.  1692)  Re- 
•"**  «o  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BECKWORTH: 
H  R.  16114.  A  bill  to  correct  inequities 
with  respect  to  the  determination  of  basic 
compensation  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  purposes  of  certain  employ- 
ment benefltfi,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

By  Mr,  BENNETT: 
H.R.  16115.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  to  broaden  the 
protections  afforded  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

H  R.  16116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  to  provide  lor  programs  of  Job  train- 
ing and  education  of  inmates  of  correctional 
instltutiont..  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  16117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  ar.  In- 
centive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
(iicUities  to  control  water  and  air  {Xillution. 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  fa- 
cilities, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  such  facilities 
within  a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DORN : 
HR.  16118.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  in- 
centive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect 
to  facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, to  encourage  the  construction  of  such 
facilities,  and  to  permit  the  amortization 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  such  facilities 
within  a  period  of  from  >  to  5  years,  to  the 
Com.mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI; 
H.R.  16119  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
certain  grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HR.  16120.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  make  it 
a  crime  to  fall  to  make  required  contribu- 
tions to  employee  pension  benefit  plans  and 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  bring 
civil  actions  to  recover  such  contributions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lat>or 
H.R  16121  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  (Ci 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Fed- 
eral use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations 

By  Mr    SICKLES: 
H.R   16122,     A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr    TOLL 
H  R   16123      A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  create  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board-Admlnlatratlon.  and  for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    REES 
H.R   16124.    A  bill  to  require  that  any  per- 
son hereafter  apf>olnted  as  Architect  of  the 
Capitol    be  a   professional   architect;    to   the 
Conmnlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   CULVER 
H.   Con    Res.   820.     Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  hold- 
ing  of  elections   in   South   Vietnam;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  PHILBIN 
H.    Con.   Res    821.     Concurrent   resolution 
to  provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 


peacekeeping    force;    to    the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

49:3  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  appropriation  of  necessary  funds 
for  the  report  of  survey  tc  determine  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  harbor  for  Ughi- 
drafl  vessels  at  San  Smieon,  Calif.;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

494.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  proj>€rty  to  local  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  the  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 


PRIVATE  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1   of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  ADDABBO : 

H  R.  16125.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Celaiio;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   BELL: 

H.R.  16126  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ayao 
Shinozaki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  16127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shahen 
H.  Minassian  and  Alice  M  Mlnasslan:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 

By  Mr   BURTON  of  California. 

H.R.  16128  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  DenU 
Paul  Sauvageau.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  16129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Dl  Llsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  16130  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Semlr 
Herschel  Ghamar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

By  Mr  GALLAGireR: 

H.R.  16131.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mario 
Martinez;  U)  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HULL; 

H.R.  16132  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
L  Chapman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv. 

By  Mr    PUCINSKI: 

HR  16133  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantme  J  Dassis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  16134  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Grlmblia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

h'r  16135  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Czesiawa  Niewlarowska;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv 

Bv  Mr   ROYBAL: 

H.R  16136  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Jungr  Ja  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 

By  Mr    WILLIS 

H  R  16137  A  bill  to  permit  the  vessel  SS 
Bedloe  to  be  documented  for  use  in  the 
coastwise  trade  while  It  is  owned  by  Guarlsco 
Enterprises.  Inc  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

40S  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Rock- 
land County  Board  of  Supervisors,  New  City. 
NT  .  relative  to  the  enactment  by  Congreae 
of  H.R.  31712  without  amendment:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

410  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Port- 
land,  Oreg.,  relfttlre  to  presenting  to  each 
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newly  Inducted  OI  a  copy  of  the  Conjtttu- 

tlon  of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 


SENATE 

Monday,  July  11,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   <Mr.  Mbtcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

Our  Father  God  to  Thee,  author  of 

liberty,  our  thought  of  Thee  is  glad  with 
hope,  dear  country  of  our  love  and  prayer. 
Thy  way  is  down  no  fatal  slope,  but  up 
to  freer  sun  and  air. 

Tried  as  by  furnace  fires,  and  yet  by 
God's  grace  only  stronger  made:  In  fu- 
ture tasks  before  Thee  set  Thou  shalt  not 
lack  the  oldtlme  aid. 

Great,  without  seeking  to  be  great  by 
fraud  or  conquest;  rich  in  gold,  but 
richer  in  the  large  estate  of  virtue  which 
Thy  children  hold. 

With  peace  that  comes  of  purity,  and 
strength  to  simple  justice  due,  so  runs 
our  loyal  dream  of  Thee,  God  of  our 
fathers.    Make  it  true. 
"O  Land  of  lands.     To  Thee  we  give 
Our  prayer,  our  hopes,   our  service 
free. 
For  Thee,  thy  sons  shall  nobly  live. 
And  at  thy  need  shall  die  for  Thee." 

Amen. 


THE  JCURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsriELD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
June  30.  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


ORIGINAL   BILLS   REPORTED  DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
June  30.  1966. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  on  July  7.  1966, 
reported  the  following  original  bills ;  and 
submitted  reports  thereon,  which  reports 
were  printed: 

a.  3583.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  pol- 
icy, security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  aulstlng  peoples  of  the 
world  In  their  efforts  toward  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal security  (Kept.  No.  1358) ;  and 

8.  3584.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  ( Rept.  No.  1359) . 


REPORTS     OF     COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
June  30.  1966. 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  on  July  7,  1966: 

By  Mr  EXLKNDER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment 

S.  S467.  A  blU  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  to  streagtben 
and  expand  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren (Rept  No  1300) 


By  Mr.  MtrSKIE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

8  3113.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  for  maintenance  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  programs  In  addition  to  present 
authority  for  grants  to  develop,  establish,  or 
Improve  such  programs;  make  the  use  of 
appropriations  under  the  act  more  flexible  by 
consolidating  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tions under  the  act  and  deleting  the  provi- 
sion limiting  the  total  of  grants  for  support 
of  air  pollution  control  programs  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  appropriation  for  any 
year;  extend  the  duration  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  act;  and  for  other  pur- 
posee  (Rept.  No.  1861) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  3035  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  preservation  of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept  No.  1363). 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments 

S.  2287  A  bill  to  authorize  a  6-yetir 
hydrologlc  study  and  Investigation  of  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula  (Rept.  No.  1362). 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District   of   Columbia,   without   amendment- 

S.  2574  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1055.  as 
amended   (Rept.  No.  1366). 

By  Mr  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District   of  Columbia,  with   an   amendment 

H  R.  8337.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept   No.  1364). 

By  Mr  McINTYRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  C-olumbla.  with  amend- 
ments 

H  R  15880  An  act  to  eetabllsh  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ball  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept  No.  1365) . 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts  and  joint  resolution: 
On  June  30,  1966: 

S.  693.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  and 

S.  3368.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banlcs  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury. 
On  July  4,  1966: 

S.  1160.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  chapter  324,  of 
the  act  of  June  11,  1946  (80  Stat.  238).  to 
clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  public  to 
Information,    and    for    other    purposes;    and 

S.J  Res  162.  Joint  resolution  to  eetabllsh 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purpoeee. 
On  July  5,  1966: 

B.  1911.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  func- 
Uons  from  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  and 
to  certain  other  agencies  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  In  executive  sesalon. 
The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before   the  Senate   messages 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. » 


INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNI. 
CAnON  CONVENTION— REMOVAL 
OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  remove  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  from  Executive 
O.  89t.h  Congress.  2d  session,  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Con- 
vention with  annexes,  and  the  final  pro- 
tocol to  the  convention,  and  that  the 
convention  and  protocol,  together  »1th 
the  President's  message,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  'Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is 
as  follows: 

To  the  Seriate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion. I  transmit  herewith  first,  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Con- 
vention, with  annexes,  and  second,  the 
final  protocol  to  the  convention,  which 
were  signed  at  Montreux  on  November 
12.  1965.  by  delegates  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  delegates  of  oth- 
er countries  represented  at  the  Pleni- 
potentiary Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union, 
Montreux,  September  14-November  12, 
1965. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  respect  to  the  con- 
vention    and     final     protocol. 

The  International  Telecommunication 
Convention  and  finsd  protocol  signed  at 
Geneva  on  December  21.  1959.  is  present- 
ly in  force  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

Because  of  rapid  technological  and 
related  developments  in  the  telecommu- 
nication field,  a  plenipotentiary  confer- 
ence is  held  periodically  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  International  Telecommu- 
nication Union  to  consider  the  revision 
of  the  convention.  Separate  adminli- 
tratlve  conferences  are  held  from  time 
to  time  with  a  view  to  modifying  the  radio 
regulations,  the  telegraph  regulation*, 
and  other  technical  documents. 

The  new  Montreux  Convention  follows 
closely  the  pattern  and  provisions  of  the 
1959  Geneva  Convention,  which  it  will 
replace,  but  with  a  considerable  number 
of  minor  Improvements  and  a  few  major 
modifications.  The  principal  modifica- 
tions are  those  which  would  affect  the 
functioning  of  the  Union  and  its  several 
organs. 

The  Administrative  Council  would  be 
increased  in  membership  from  25  to  29 
seats,  with  the  understanding  that  3  of 
the  extra  seatB  are  reserved  for  the  Afri- 
can region  and  1  for  the  region  of 
Asia/Australasia. 
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The  membership  of  the  International 
Frequency  Registration  Board  would  be 
reduced  from  11  to  5.  or  1  for  ea^h  of 
the  5  regions  established  for  the  election 
of  the  Administrative  Council;  namely, 
the  Americas,  Western  Europe.  Eastern 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Asia  Australasia. 

Although  the  existing  structure  of  the 
(jcneral  Secretariat  of  the  Union  would 
be  left  unchanged,  certain  modifications 
would  be  effected  to  increase  the  operat- 
ing efficiency. 

The  term  of  oflQce  of  the  Director  of 
each  of  the  two  International  Consul- 
tative Committees  would  be  set  at  an 
Initial  6  years,  with  continuing  eligibility 
for  reelection  for  each  succeeding  3-year 
period. 

The  Coordination  Committee  ovei 
which  the  Secretary-General  presides 
would  be  given  greater  responsibilities  of 
an  advisory  character. 

As  under  the  existing  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, each  member  government  would 
contribute  to  the  Union  on  the  basis  of 
the  class  of  contribution  freely  chosen 
by  that  government.  The  United  Stales. 
Including  its  separately  assessed  terri- 
tories— which  have  a  separate  vote  In 
the  Union — would  continue  to  contribute 
55  of  the  t^tal  of  556  units  contributed 
by  all  members. 

The  Montreux  Conference  did  not 
undertake  to  resolve  many  of  the  long- 
range  problems  which  were  the  subject 
of  discus.sion  at  the  Conference,  but  re- 
fe.Ted  some  of  them  to  the  Admlnisira- 
tive  Council  for  study  and  recommenda- 
tion As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Conference : 

Such  important  questions  as  the  efficient 
organization  of  the  Union,  technical  coopera- 
tion development,  the  streamlining  of  the 
IFRB  Secretariat,  and  the  Investigation  of 
the  desirability  of  establishing  regional  offl- 
«(«  throughout  the  world  are  examples  of 
the  type  of  taslts  delegated  to  the   Council 

At  the  time  of  signing  the  convention, 
the  U.S.  delegation  made  a  declaration 
to  the  eflfect  that  signature  of  the  con- 
vention for  the  United  States  did  not 
constitute  U.S.  acceptance  of  the  tele- 
phone regulations  or  the  additional  radio 
regulations  which,  under  article  15  of 
the  convention,  are  among  the  regula- 
tions related  to  the  convention. 

The  convention  and  final  protocol 
have  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
SUte  and  the  Federal  Communication-s 
Commission.  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  give  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration to  the  convention  and  final  pro- 
tocol. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Enclosures : 

1    Report  of  the   Secretary   of  State. 

2.  Volume  containing  certified  English 
^ts  of  '  a  I  telecommunication  conven- 
tion with  annexes;  (b)  final  protocol; 
^ci  additional  protocols;  and  (d)  resolu- 
tions, recommendation,  and  opinions. 

The  White  House,  July  11,  1966. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  by   Mr.   Bartlett,   one   of   its 
reading    clerks,     announced     that     the 
'««Ke  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13651)  to 
avoid  unnecessary  litigation  by  providing 
for  the  collection  of  claims  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Amendment    or    Tm.r    10,    UNmn    Statis 
Code.     To     Simplify     Laws     Relating     to 
Members  or  the  AaMEO  Fohcjs 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secetary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  Utie  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
to  simplify  laws  relating  to  members  of  the 
Army.    Navy.    Air   Force,   and    Marine    Corps, 
and  for  other  purposes   (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Amendment  or  Nobthwibt  Atlantic 
FiSHERixs   Act   or    1950 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  reporting,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  that,  as  of  July  1,  1966.  11  of  the 
-13  parties  to  the  Convention  on  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  had  rati- 
fied or  adhered  to  the  protocol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Maritime  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  Maritime  Administration,  for  the 
year  1965  iwlth  an  accompanying  report  i ,  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Foreign  Stidents  in  the  United 
States 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  The  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Comml.sslon  on  International  Educa- 
tional   and    Cultural    Affairs,    Storrs,    Con- 
necticut,   tran.-^mittlng     pursuant    to    law.    a 
report    on    foreign    students    In    the    United 
States    (With    an    accompanying   reporti;    to 
the   Committee   on    Foreign    Relations 
Reports  of  Comptroller   General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  confidential  report  on  management 
of  donated  food  programs  for  Mexico  under 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  .A.6slstauce  Act  of  1954  (With  an  ac- 
companying report! ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  violation  of  statutes  by 
use  of  management  and  investigations  of  re- 
sources funds  for  general  admlnletratlve  ex- 
penses. Bureftu  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  VS. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  d.ited  June,  1966  (With  an  accom- 
panying report! ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  need  for  effective  guidance 
of  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians  In  management 
of  tribal  funds.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  dated  June,  1966 
I  with  an  accompanying  report! :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Government  C^eratlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genera]  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  need  for  further  improve- 
ment In  accounting  and  financial  reporting 
system.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Department 
of  Commerce,  dated  June,  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Repo«t  on  Eocalitt  or  Edttcationai, 
Oppobttnitt 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  Health.  Educ&tlon.  and 


Welfare.  Washington,  DC  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  equ&iity  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  iwlth  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Scspension  or  Deportation  of 
Certain  Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  {>ertlnent  provisions  of 
law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons 
for  ordering  such  suspension  (With  accom- 
panying papers),  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

Admission    Into   the   United   Statks   or 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalizat;.jn  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  iwith  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Crimmittee  on  the  Judiciary 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  UNmn) 
States  or  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner^  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  Department 
of  Justice,  transmuting  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accom{>any;ng  papersi;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Reports  Relating  to  Third  PRtrERENCE  and 

Sixth  Pretkrenci  Classiticatton  roB  Cni- 

TAiN  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  c:assiflcatlon  for  certain  aliens 
(With  accompanying  papers),  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Report  of  Office  of  Economic  OppoHTtTNiTT 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
President  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Office  for  the  year  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  repwrt);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Amendment  of  Atomic  Energt  Act  of  1954, 
and  EURATOM  Cooperation  Act  or  1958 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Washington.  DC,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1654.  as 
amended,  and  the  EURATOM  Cooperation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  ,with  accompany- 
ing papers  i ;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  a£ 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State    of    California;    to    the    Committee    on 
Appropriations: 

"Senate  Joint  REsottmoi*  No  IS — Relattvi 
TO  A  Harbor  or  Rxruoi  at  San  Simeon 

"Whereas  an  investigation  was  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress,  Public  Law  14.  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  which  investigation  we*  to 
Include  the  preliminary  examlnstlon  report 
of  a  imrbor  for  light-draft  vessels  at  San 
Simeon;  and 

"Whereas  this  preliminary  examination 
report  recommended  that  a  stirvey  report  be 
made  for  a  harbor  for  light-draft  vessels  at 
San  Simeon;  and 
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"Whereas  light-draft  vessels  navigating  be- 
tween Motto  Bay  and  Monterey  are  without 
a  protected  harbor  along  a  130-mUe  rugged 
and  unnrolected  shore;  and 

■Where**  an  improved  harbor  at  San  Sim- 
eon would  considerably  reduce  the  distance 
between  safe  harbors  of  refuge  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  safety  of  life  and  property;  and 

"Whereas  an  improved  harbor  would  en- 
hance the  economic  stimulus  provided  by 
those  who  go  to  sea  In  light-drift  vessels; 
and 

"Whereas  It  Is  necessary  that  a  federal  gov- 
ernment report  of  survey  be  made  before  a 
harbor  for  light-draft  vessels  can  be  estab- 
lished at  San  Simeon;  and 

'Whereas  the  California  Navigation  Con- 
ference has  reconnmended  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Subcommittees  on  Civil  Works  Ap- 
propriations that  such  a  report  be  made; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  atid  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  supports 
the  recommendation  of  the  California  Navi- 
gation Conference  and  respectfully  memo- 
rializes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds  for  the  re- 
port of  survey  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  harbor  for  liRht-draft  vessels 
at  San  Simeon;  and  be  It  further 

■■Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Sp«*kk- 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  Unlt«d  St&tee." 

A  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide 
for  an  equitable  return  of  Government  funds 
on  an  annual  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Penance. 

The  memorial  of  the  Tribal  Indian  Land 
Rights  Association  of  Oregon,  Inc.,  Portland, 
Oreg  ,  remonstrating  against  the  derogation 
of  Indian  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 

A  petition,  signed  by  Sarah  I.  Bradley,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  Covington,  La  ,  pray- 
ing for  permission  for  voluntary  participa- 
tion by  students  or  others  in  prayer;  to  the 
.Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S  2947  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  Improve 
and  make  more  effective  certain  programs 
pursTiant  to  such  act   i  Rept    No    1367). 

By  Mr  JACKSON  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AiTiurs,  with  amend- 
ments 

8  3034  A  bill  to  authorlTie  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opment propKDsals  I  Rept.  No.  1368). 

By  Mr  MITSKIE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amendment 

H.R  139  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  to  commemorate  the  one  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Po- 
land (Rept.  No.  1360). 


PRINTING  OF  BEACH  EROSION  CON- 
TROL STUDY  OP  ST.  JOHNS  COUN- 
TY. FLA.  (8   DOC.  NO.  97) 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.     Mr.    President,    I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  an  unfavorable  re- 


port dated  May  12.  1966,  frwn  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Dei>artment  of  the  Army, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
illustrations,  on  a  beach  erosion  control 
study  of  St.  Johna  County,  Fla.,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  U,S.  Senate,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document,  with  Illustrations, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 

time,   and,   by   unanimous  consent,   the 

.second    time,    and    referred   as    follows: 

By  Mr   METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Curtis  )  : 

S.  3585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act,  a.s  amended,  to  permit  the 
Inspection  of  certain  grain  thereiinder  upon 
the  basis  of  submitted  samples;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalp  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 

S.3686.  A  bill  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures by  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  for  a 
civic  center  eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for 
purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Robertson  when 
he  Introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  3687.  A  bill  to  provide  for  seltlemen;  of 
labor  disputes  In  the  transportation  and 
other  essential  Industries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lausche  when  he 
Intrixluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    SYMINOTON : 

S  3588.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  L 
Chapman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    COTTON  (by  request)  : 

3. 3589  A  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of 
standard  silver  dollars  held  by  the  Treas- 
ury: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr    SPARKMAN: 

S  3590  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Eduardo 
Sixto  Dleguez-Santlesteban;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MAONUSON  I  by  request)  : 

S  3591  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft  noise 
abatement  regulation,  and  for  other  pur- 
prwes;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See   the   remarks   of   Mr    MACNtrsoN   when 
he  introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  he.idlng  ) 
By  Mr  MONTOYA: 

S  3592  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Johann 
Klassen.  his  wife.  Katharlna  Klassen.  and 
their  seven  children:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey 

S.  3593  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Zaharlas;  and 

S  3894    A     bill    for    the    relief    of    Angelo 
Plclnlc:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Ur  BREWSTER 

S  3595    A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Osmundo 
Cablgaa;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MILLER: 

S  3596.  A  bin  providing  for  appointment 
of  poetnuLflters  aad  rural  carrier*  from  cItU 


Bervlc«  registers;  to  the  CommlttM  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remaxlu  of  Mr.  Muxn  whan  a* 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  wiUch.  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS; 

S  3597  A  bin  to  amend  section  4339  of 
title  10,  United  States  Oode;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Armed   Servicee. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under    a    separate    heading  ) 

By  Mr  CARLSON  (for  himself,  Mr 
Morton.  Mr  Pearson.  Mr  Tal- 
MADCE.  Mr    Tower    and  Mr    Scott  i 

S  3598  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  to  control  water  ai.d  air  pol- 
lution by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for  expendi- 
tures incurred  in  constructing  such  lenities 
and  by  permitting  the  deduction,  or  amorti- 
zation over  a  period  of  1  to  5  years,  of  sucb 
expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Caruson  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By   Mr.    ALLOTT: 

S  3599.  A  bill  to  establish  a  joint  con- 
gressional committee  to  make  a  continuing 
study  of  the  programs  and  operations  of  Ibe 
Federal  Government  relating  to  science  and 
technology,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Libor  and  Public  Welfare 

S  3600  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  R  Carl 
Brltt;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Allott  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  biU 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE     SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Judicial  Improvements  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary-  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 
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LIMITATION        ON        STATEMENTS 
DURING   TRANSACTION    OF  ROD- 
TINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous   consent,   statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  DirksenI.  we  do  not  antici- 
pate that  a  vote  on  the  pending  bill,  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Act.  will  occur 
before  4:30  or  5  o'clock.  Although  dis- 
cussion of  the  pending  legislation  may 
be  concluded  before  then,  the  distin- 
gui-shed  minority  leader  and  I  have  de- 
cided to  ask  the  Senate  to  concur  in  our 
mutual  wish,  because  some  Senators 
have  been  unable  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton because  of  the  airline  strike  We  be- 
lieve that  because  of  the  unusual  circiun- 
stances.  Senators  should  be  given  that 
consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     'Mr 

H.^RRis   in   the  chain.     Is  the  Senator 

making  a.  unanimous-consent  request^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No.    I  Jurt  denre 

to  make  that  fact  luiowu. 


U.S.  GRAIN  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  The  bill  would  amend 
section  4  of  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards 
Act.  as  found  In  39  Stat.  483.  7  US  C 
76. 

This  is  a  very  short  bill,  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  which  is  "to  permit  the  insiiec- 
tion  of  certain  grain,  upon  the  basis  of 
submitted  samples." 

What  we  seek  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
uon,  Mr.  President,  is  permission  to  ap- 
ply to  the  handling  of  shipments  of  grain 
a  little  of  the  modem  technology  atwut 
which  we  hear  so  much.  We  simply  de- 
sire to  make  possible  the  use  of  mechani- 
cal grain  sampling  devices  in  carrying 
out  prain  in.spection  procedures  required 
by  law 

In  this  way.  we  hope  to  expedite  con- 
siderable the  shipment  of  grain.  Pres- 
ent inspection  methods,  in  our  view, 
cau.se  a  loss  of  time  and  aggravate  the 
boxcar  shortages  which  periodically 
plague  the  great  grain-producing  areas 
of  our  Nation. 

Although  it  might  seem  that  a  mo\e 
to  use  a  mechanical  device  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  grain  could  be  acx;omplished  with- 
out action  by  Congress,  we  have  been 
advised  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  this  is  prohibited  under  the 
present  construction  of  the  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  as  reflected  in  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  its  provisions.  These  regu- 
lations have  been  in  effect  with  only 
minor  change  since  1920. 

If  the'^-bill  which  Is  introduced  today 
becomes  law,  it  will  be  possible  for  auto- 
matic grain  sampling  devices  to  be  in- 
stalled in  grain  elevators  along  with  rail 
lines.  These  devices  would  take  samples 
of  the  grain  as  it  is  loaded  into  boxcars. 
The  samples  would  be  taken  to  the  near- 
est licensed  inspection  agency,  to  be 
graded.  This  procedure  could  replace 
the  present  old-fashioned  probe  test. 

h  recent  survey  by  a  private  firm  in- 
terested in  this  matter  traced  the  move- 
ment of  nearly  10,000  railroad  cars 
through  8  grain  inspection  termmals. 
Cars  stopped  or  held  for  ofBcial  inspec- 
tion at  these  terminals  underwent  a  de- 
lay that  varied  from  about  2  days  in  one 
terminal  to  more  than  10  days  in  others. 

Given  the  2  million  carloads  of  grain 
that  are  shipped  in  this  country  each 
.vear.  the.se  inspection  delays  represent  a 
*aste  of  some  10  miUion  car-days.  In 
sum.  modeinizing  grain  inspection  meth- 
yls will  have  the  same  effect  as  building 
thousands  of  new  boxcars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiianlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  until 
July  12  for  the  addition  of  names  of  other 
sponsors,  and  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
*e  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
*ill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ared; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
»iU  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  will  lie 
OQ  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
trom  Montana. 

TTie  bill  (S.  3585)  to  amend  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act,  as  amended, 


to  permit  the  inspection  of  certain  grain 
thereunder  upon  the  basis  of  submitted 
samples,  introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Curtis  >,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S  3585 
Be  It  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  O'nd  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  section 
4  of  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act, 
as  amended  (39  Stat  483.  7  U.S.C  76 »  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following.  "Notwithstanduig  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Inspection  and  grading 
under  this  Act  of  gr&ln  shipped  or  to  be 
shipped  in  intersUite  commerce  may  be  based 
upon  a  sample  or  samples  obtained  i  by  probe 
or  other  mechanical  device  i.  and  submitted, 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  shipper  of  the  grain." 


PORTSMOUTH,  VA.,  URBAN  RE- 
NEWAL PROJECT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Presdent,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
Portsmouth  to  get  credit  for  money  it 
spends  on  its  proposed  new  civic  center 
as  local  grants-in-aid  for  the  proposed 
Crawford  urban  renewal  project  of  which 
the  civic  center  is  an  integral  and  essen- 
tial part. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill,  as  I  intro- 
duced 3  others,  S  3146.  relating  to  Roa- 
noke, S.  3367,  relating  to  Richmond,  and 
S.  3458,  relating  to  Hampton,  because  I 
think  that  these  cities,  like  Norfolk  and 
14  others  last  year,  are  entitled  to  count 
their  expenditures  for  major  civic  proj- 
ects in  downtown  areas  as  contributions 
toward  related  urban  renewal  projects, 
even  if  these  civic  projects  are  used  by 
or  serve  parts  of  the  city  outside  the 
limits  of  the  urban  renewal  project. 

I  trust  that  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  will  give  due 
con.«;ideration  to  these  bills  and  the  19 
other  similar  bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced and  referred  to  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  for  consideration  In  con- 
nection with  the  housing  program  for 
the  year 

However,  the  fact  that  I,  myself,  have 
introduced  4  such  bills  and  other  Sena- 
tors have  introduced  19  Is  to  me  a  clear 
Indication  that  a  general  amendment 
should  be  adopted  to  authorize  all  cities 
to  have  the  same  treatment.  It  makes 
no  .sense  for  Senator  after  Senator  to 
have  to  introduce  individual  bills  to  give 
fair  and  equal  treatment  to  individual 
cities  one  by  one.  Instead,  we  should 
have  a  general  amendment  applicable  to 
all  cities  conducting  major  civic  projects 
in  downtown  areas,  permitting  the  cities 
to  count  the  cost  of  such  projects  as 
grants-in-aid  for  the  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  3586)  to  make  certain  ex- 
penditures by  the  city  of  Portsmouth. 
Va.,  for  a  civic  center  eligible  as  local 
grants-in-aid  for  purposes  of  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  introduced  by 
Mr.  Robertson  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commlt- 
t^ee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  SETTLEMENT 
OF  LABOR  DISPUTES  IN  TRANS- 
PORTATION AND  OTHER  ESSEN- 
TIAL INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
pro\1ding  for  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes in  the  transportation  industry  and 
other  essential  industries. 

The  purpose  of  the  bi;i  is  to  provide 
legal  machineiT,  aft.er  efforts  have  been 
made  to  bring  disputant  employers  and 
employees  into  an  agreement  without 
success,  for  the  appointment  of  a  board 
vested  with  authority  to  make  a  final 
ruling  in  the  matter. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  stoppages  in 
the  transportation  industry  in  the  last 
decade.  The  one  that  provoked  the 
greatest  furj-  of  j.)rot€st  was  the  New- 
York  stoppage  m  the  metropolitan  trans- 
portation industry.  At  that  time  state- 
ments were  made,  columns  were  writ- 
ten, and  expressions  made  even  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  about  the  injustice 
and  the  calamity  that  came  to  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  when  the  strike  against 
metropolitan  transportation  business 
was  put  into  effect.  There  was  no  effec- 
tive method  of  bringing  that  dispute  to 
an  end. 

The  bill  which  I  send  to  the  desk  pro- 
vides that  whenever  a  labor  dispute  ha.s 
occurred  in  the  vital  transportation  in- 
dustrj' — and  after  the  mediation  board 
and  conciliation  service  has  exercised 
unsuccessfully  its  powers  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  dispute — the  Presi- 
dent shall  create  a  presidential  board  to 
investigate  and  decide  the  dispute. 

The  President  shall  appoint  five  mem- 
bers. Three  members  shall  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public,  and  two  repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  one  for  the 
industry  and  one  for  the  labor  union. 
This  board  shall  have  the  power  to  con- 
duct Investigations  and  to  take  testimony 
at  any  place  within  the  United  States  in 
relationship  to  the  dispute.  Moneys 
would  be  appropriated  for  the  financing 
of  the  services  of  the  board. 

Upon  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent the  board  shall  promptly  hold  a 
public  hearing  of  the  parties  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dispute  and  shall  make  pub- 
lic a  report  in  writing  with  respect  to  the 
dispute  which  shall  state  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  decisions  of  the  board. 

Section  6  of  the  blD  states: 

The  deoLslon  of  the  Board  ahal!  be  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole  Board  Tlie  rates  of 
pay  rules  or  working  conditions  prescribed 
or  approved  by  the  Board  in  its  report  «hall 
be  Just  and  reasonable  and.  unless  set  a«lde 
In  Judicial  proceedings  shall  be  final 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the 
proposals  of  the  bill  will  not  be  highly 
acceptable  to  many  people.  However,  I 
am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  our 
country  cannot  suffer  any  longer  the 
stopoage  of  the  transportation  industry 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  economy  of  our 
Nation. 

We  now  have  the  airline  strike.  We 
know  what  it  has  done.  We  know  what 
happened  in  New  York.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, a  law  of  the  t>'pe  which  I  propose 
\s  needed  on  our  statute  books. 
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Mr.  President,  I  oak  mmnlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  and  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3587)  to  provide  for  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes  in  the  transpor- 
tation and  other  essential  industries,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Lauschi,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OP  1958,  TO  AUTHORIZE 
AIRCRAFT  NOISE  ABATEMENT 
REGULATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  Administrator,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  authorize  aircraft  noise  abatement 
regulation,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
the    AdmlnLstrator    be    printed    in    the 

RCCORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3591)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  air- 
craft noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magntj- 
soN,  is  as  follows: 

Pkoebal  Aviation   Aoenct. 

WAshingtcm,  D.C. 

Hon.   HUBKST  H.   HUMPIUUET, 

Pre$t<ient  of  the  Senate. 
W(i3hington,  DC. 

Deas  Mk.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  •To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1953  to  authorize  aircraft  noise  abatement 
regulation,   and  for  other  purposes. " 

Thla  bill  Is  part  of  the  PAA  legislative  pro- 
gram and  Is  needed  to  assist  us  In  alleviating 
a  mort  serious  problem. 

The  Introduction  of  jet  aircrait  into  clvU 
use  has  provided  a  faster  and  more  economi- 
cal method  of  air  transportation  which  has 
proved  a  great  beneQt  to  the  nation's,  and 
the  world's,  air  commerce.  But  while  ad- 
vancing Jet  aircraft  technology  has  provided 
that  benefit,  and  promises  even  greater  bene- 
fits for  the  future,  one  Increasingly  serious 
disadvantage  has  accompanied  the  benefit: 
Jet  noise. 

Several  cocnm unities,  particularly  those  lo- 
cated in  the  vicinity  of  large  Jet  airports, 
have  experienced  the  annoyance  of  Jet  noise. 
Heavier  Jet  aircraft  are  now  being  intro- 
duced Into  service  and  the  volume  of  trafHc  by 
J«t  aircraft  of  all  types  Is  rapidly  increasing. 
Thus  we  can  expect  that  more  people  will 
suffer  the  annoyance  of  aircraft  noise  in  Im- 
mediate future  years 

Numerous  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
this  and  other  recent  Congresses  propoelng 
various  approaches  to  the  solution  of  the 
aircraft  noUe  problem.  These  bills  reflect 
i.he  legitimate  concern  that  many  members 
c*  Congr«s«  feel  regarding  the  impact  of  air- 
craft noise  on  persons  and  property  on  the 
ground. 

We  In  the  executive  branch  are  also  con- 
cerned. The  Pre«ident  has  designated  his 
Special  Assistant  for  Science  and  Technol- 


ogy to  direct  the  activities  of  an  Interagency 
task  group  charged  with  the  responsibUlty 
for  studying  the  noise  problem  and  recom- 
mending what  legislative  or  administrative 
actions  are  needed  to  alleviate  It.  That 
group  has  recommended  that  the  enclosed 
legislation  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
with  a  request  for  early  enactment. 

The  proposed  bill  adds  a  new  section  611  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  prescribe  and  apply  noise 
control  standards  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Act.  which  are  presently 
limited  to  the  promotion  of  safety. 

The  existing  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  act  In  the  aircraft  noise  area  is  con- 
fined to  Title  III  of  the  Act,  section  307(ci 
of  which  authorizes  and  directs  the  Admin- 
istrator "to  prescribe  air  traffic  rules  and 
regulations   governing  the  flight  of  aircraft 

.  .  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty on  the  ffround.  .  .  ."  The  New  Tltie  VT 
authority  is  designed  to  complement  the  ex- 
isting noise  abatement  authority  conferred 
by  section  307(c) . 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  prescribe  aircraft  noise  standards, 
rules  and  regulations  In  the  same  manner 
now  authorized  with  respect  to  minimum 
standards,  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
required  In  the  Interest  of  safety.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  the  application  of  such  noise 
standards,  rules  and  regulations  In  the  cer- 
tification of  aircraft,  alrmeni  air  navigation 
facilities  and  air  agencies.  Under  Title  VI 
of  the  Act,  the  Administrator  Is  already  em- 
powered to  Issue,  amend,  modify,  suspend  or 
revoke  such  certificates,  but  for  safety  con- 
siderations only.  This  bill  would  authorize 
the  enforcement  of  the  noise  standards  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  now  promulgate  and 
enforce  safety  standards. 

The  proposed  bill  is  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Government's  overall  program  to  alleviate 
the  problems  of  aircraft  noise  by  (1)  reduc- 
ing aircraft  noise  at  the  source,  (2)  develop- 
ing noise  abatement  flight  techniques  and 
(3)  fostering  the  compatible  use  or  land  ad- 
jacent to  airports.  Under  the  propoeed  bill, 
noise  output  must,  as  a  Federal  requirement, 
be  taken  into  account  not  only  in  the  opera- 
tion of  aircraft  but  also  at  the  appropriate 
stage  of  the  development  and  manufacture 
of  new  aircraft.  Without  such  a  Federal 
requirement,  there  Is  no  authority  to  insist 
that  the  manufacturers  and  operators  take 
the  necessary  preventive  action  within  the 
existing  state  of  the  art  of  noise  reduction. 
Accordingly,  we  ask  early  enactment  of  this 
legislation  to  permit  us  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  develop  whatever  reasonable  stand- 
ards are  appropriate  to  be  applied  In  the  cer- 
tification of  air  navigation  facilities,  air 
agencies,  aircraft,  and  airmen. 

If  the  Department  of  Transportation  legis- 
lation now  pending  before  the  Congress  (H.R. 
13200  and  S.  3010)  Is  enacted,  the  authority 
vested  by  the  proposed  bill  In  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  will 
become  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  respectively. 

The  Btireau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  Is 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  objec- 
tives. 

Sincerely. 

WuxiAM  F  McKee. 

AdminiitratOT . 


APPOINTMENT     OF     POSTMASTERS 
AND     RURAL     CARRIERS     FROM 
CIVIL  SERVICE  REGISTERS 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  post- 


masters and  rural  carriers  on  a  non- 
political  basis.  My  bill  provides  for  the 
filling  of  these  vacancies  through  the 
competitive  procedures  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  insures  that  the 
most  qualified  individuals  will  be  selected 
and  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. All  Senators,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  our  country,  are  aware  of  the  present 
inequitable  system,  the  lengthy  delay  in- 
herent in  the  nomination  and  confirma- 
tion process,  and  the  too  frequent  result- 
ing inefficiency  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. The  numl)er  of  postmaster  nom- 
inations sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President  is  overwhelming,  so  far  this 
year  we  have  received  1,037.  Figures  for 
the  past  5  years  indicate  not  only  the 
volume  of  work  these  represent  for  an 
already  overburdened  Senate,  but  also 
the  opportunity  present  for  widespread 
abuse  in  such  a  system.  These  fcre:  1965 
1,456;  1964,  1.303;  1963.  1.918;  1962* 
1,644;  1961,1.949. 

I  urge  Senators  to  face  up  to  this  chal- 
lenge for  better  service  for  the  public  and 
greater  return  from  their  tax  dollar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3596)  providing  for  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters  and  rural  car- 
riers from  civil  service  registers.  Intro- 
duced by  Ml.  MiLLKR,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S  3596 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatwea  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  lai 
section  3311  of  title  39.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  3311.  Method  or  Appointment  — 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Postmaster  General  shall  appxjlnt  post- 
masters In  accordance  with  the  ClvU  Service 
Act  and  rules  except  that  In  each  case  he 
shall  appoint  the  person  who  Is  certified  to 
him  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  the 
eligible  applicant  who  has  the  highest  earned 
rating  among  the  applicants  examined  " 

lb)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3315  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  Ls  amended  by  de- 
leting "(4)  Appoint  an  Acting  Postmaster.", 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(4)  Appoint 
the  Senior  Officer  or  Clerk  In  the  Office  m 
Acting  Postmaster." 

Sec  2  (a)  Title  39,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  fol- 
lowing section  3339  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 3340: 

"Sec.  3340.  Appointment  op  RtniAi.  Cas- 
hiers.— In  filling  a  vacancy  in  the  rural  car- 
rier service  the  Postmaster  General  stall 
appoint  the  person  certified  to  him  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  the  eligible  ap- 
plicant who  has  the  highest  earned  rating 
among  the  applicants  examined" 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  43 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

"3340    Apixilntment  of  rural  curriers." 
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amend  section  4339  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  A  companion  measure  was 
Introduced  in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Alexander  Pirnii  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  allow 
those  civilian  instructors  who  were  hired 
by  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  on  the  ex- 
plicit understanding  that  there  was  to 
be  no  charge  for  their  housing  to  con- 
tinue their  services  under  the  terms  of 
the  original  contract.  If  this  bill  is  not 
enacted,  they  will  retroactively  be  subject 
to  a  1963  reinterpretation  and  ruling  by 
the  Comptroller  General  which  imposed 
a  $1,500  per  year  charge  for  housing. 

While  the  bill  provides  relief  for  those 
14  Instructors  injured  by  the  GAO  rul- 
ing, those  hired  after  the  annoimced 
change  would  be  required  to  abide  by  the 
new  ruling;  thus  the  legislation  provides 
for  an  eventual  termination  of  the  privi- 
lege through  personnel  turnover.  The 
bill  has  the  support  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Military  Academy  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  For  the  above 
reasons.  I  strongly  urge  passage  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3597)  to  amend  section 
4339  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


BILL  FOR  RELIEF  OP  INEQUITIES  ON 
CIVILIAN  INSTRUCTORS  i  USMA) 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 


TAX  TREATMENT  OF  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  FACILmES  TO  ABATE 
AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  provides  an  incentive  tax  credit 
for  the  taxpayer  who  undertakes  a  con- 
struction program  for  air  and  water  pol- 
lution treatment  facilities  in  cooperating 
with  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
on  pollution  programs. 

The  20-percent  incentive  tax  credit  is 
applied  to  all  costs  of  the  facility — build- 
ings, improvements,  machinery',  equip- 
ment, and  includes  total  costs  of  land. 
Under  this  legislation  the  investment  tax 
credit  would  not  be  allowed  in  respect  of 
these  facilities. 

In  addition,  the  taxpayer  is  permitted 
at  his  election,  to  deduct  these  expenses 
or  to  amortize  these  expenditures  during 
the  tax  year  or  over  the  next  4  years  after 
the  year  In  which  the  expenditures  were 
made. 

For  the  taxpayer  to  qualify  for  the 
benefits  of  the  incentive  tax  credit  and 
the  rapid  tax  amortization  provisions  of 
this  proposal,  he  must  obtain  approval 
from  tlie  appropriate  State  agency  that 
the  facility  is  to  be  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  State's  program  for  abate- 
ment of  air  or  water  pollution. 

The  provisions  of  the  legislation  are 
relatively  simple,  but  they  are  essential 
to  accelerate  construction  on  the  part  of 
business  and  Industry  and  to  achieve  the 
tremendous  task  Involved.  American 
business  and  Industry  must  have  these 
incentives  to  undertake  programs  of  the 
*»pe  necessary  to  solve  the  Nation's  pol- 
lution problems  promptly. 


The  money  expended  for  these  projects 
would  \x  put  into  nonproductive  facil- 
ities, primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic In  health,  welfare,  recreation,  and 
esthetics.  These  are  costly  facilities  to 
construct  and  will  require  laigh  non- 
productive operating  costs,  which  will  be 
continuing  charges  against  future  earn- 
ings. A  modest  Incentive  tax  credit  and 
rapid  tax  amortization  of  the  tremendous 
costs  involved  in  the  construction  of  pol- 
lution abatement  facilities  will  enable 
the  Nation's  leaders  of  business  and  in- 
dustry to  take  prompt  action  to  cooperate 
with  State  and  Federal  Governments  in 
helping  to  solve  the  pollution  facing  our 
Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3598)  to  amend  the'Inter- 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  facilities  to  control 
water  and  air  pollution  by  allowing  a  tax 
credit  for  expenditures  Incurred  in  con- 
structing such  facilities  and  by  permit- 
ting the  deduction,  or  amortization  over 
a  period  of  1  to  5  years,  of  such  expendi- 
tures. Introduced  by  Mr.  Carlson  (for 
himself  sjid  other  Senators',  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know,  pollution  and  contamination  of 
our  air  and  water  resources  Is  an  in- 
creasingly Important  problem  facing  the 
United  States. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  has  today  Intro- 
duced a  most  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  help  us  cope  with  this 
growii\g  problem,  and  I  am  proud  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  this  bill  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  I  hope  it  will  receive  prompt  con- 
gressional attention. 

Many  American  leaders  in  business 
and  industry  are  voluntarily  making 
large-scale  plans  and  expect  to  commit 
heavj-  expenditures  in  an  attempt  to 
combat  and  solve  the  serious  pollution 
problem.  Many  cities  in  my  State — par- 
ticularly Houston — are  seeking  ways  to 
clear  up  air  and  water  pollution. 

This  legislation  provides  an  incentive 
tax  credit  to  private  firms  for  all  expend- 
itures made  for  certified  pollution 
abatement  facilities.  In  addition  these 
taxpayers  would  be  able  to  take  these 
antipollution  expenditures  as  a  deduc- 
tion or  to  elect  to  amortize  these  costs 
over  a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years. 

I  believe  this  Is  an  effective  and  ap- 
propriate method  of  indicating  Federal 
concern  in  this  field  and  of  making  it 
possible  for  private  firms  to  retain  funds 
with  which  to  make  attacks  on  air  and 
water  pollution.  Working  with  State 
and  local  authorities,  they  should — with 
the  assistance  provided  by  this  legisla- 
tion— be  able  to  make  major  strides  to- 
ward the  goal  of  preserving  clean  air 
and  clean  water  for  all  Americans  to  use 
and  enjoy. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE TO  STUDY  GOVERNMENT 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.   ALLOTT.     Mr.   President,    I   In- 
troduoe,  for  appnH>nate  reference,  a  bill 


to  establish  a  joint  committee  to  make 
a  continuing  study  of  the  programs  and 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government 
relating  to  science  and  technology,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  request  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

I  have  long  felt  that  despite  the  pro- 
liferation of  ofQces  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  dealing  with 
science  and  technology,  there  is  a  def- 
inite lack  of  coordination  of  Govern- 
ment policies  and  plans,  and  certainly 
little  or  no  coordination  between  Gov- 
ernment plans  and  those  of  the  nongov- 
ernmental sector.  Further,  there  is  In- 
suflaclent  coordination  in  the  congres- 
sional oversight  of  Goveniment  efforts  in 
science  and  technologry.  This  is  not  to 
say  there  are  not  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  science,  and 
even  with  the  coordination.  But  too 
much  of  the  effort  In  this  direction  is 
fragmented,  and  I  feel  that  the  Senate 
in  particular  needs  better  information 
along  these  lines.  Even  within  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  where  I  believe 
we  would  be  most  likely  to  find  some  sort 
of  comprehensive  overview  of  such  ac- 
tivity, there  is  no  real  coordination  due 
to  the  organization  Into  subcommittees 
and  the  consequent  piecemeal  approach 
to  the  budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
have  recently  had  the  rather  frustrating 
experience  of  trying  to  reconcile  figures 
in  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  research  and  development. 
The  Defense  E>epartment  gave  me  a  total 
dollar  figure  they  say  they  spend  on  re- 
search and  development,  and  when  I 
noted  that  this  figure  differed  consider- 
ably from  the  amount  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  said  E>efense  would  spend  on  re- 
search and  development,  I  was  told  that 
the  two  oflaces  simply  use  different  bases 
for  computing  the  proper  figure — and  so 
the  two  could  not  be  reconciled. 

The  budget  contains.  It  seems,  more 
money  each  year  for  scientific  research. 
The  "Special  Analyses  of  the  Budget," 
prepared  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget, 
contains  a  20-page  analysis  of  Federal 
research,  development  and  related  pro- 
grams. It  is,  of  necessity,  a  superficial 
treatment  of  the  Federal  involvement  In 
scientific  endeavor,  and  contains  none  of 
the  substantive  information  which  I 
would  like  to  see  presented  to  Congress 
In  the  annual  report  my  bill  would  re- 
quire. 

It  does  show,  though,  that  11  executive 
departments  and  independent  agencies 
either  support  or  are  engaged  directly  in 
the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
to  a  substantial  degree.  It  shows  obliga- 
tions for  research  up  $200  million  in  the 
1967  budget,  from  $5.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1966  to  $5.6  biUlon  in  the  1967 
budget.  The  comparable  figure  for  fiscal 
year  .1965  was  |4.8  billion,  an  Increase  of 
$800  million  in  2  years. 

It  shows  also  4  Government-wide 
programs  of  scientific  research  spread 
among  14  different  departments  or  agen- 
cies. Atmospheric  science,  for  example, 
is  budgeted  for  $234.6  million  in  fiscal 
year  1967,  spread  among  five  executive 
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departments  and  four  Independent  agen- 
cies. Part  of  this  will  be  In-house  re- 
search, part  will  be  by  contract  or  grant 
to  nongovernmental  Institutions. 

Table  1-15  in  the  analysis  shows 
budget  expenditures  for  research  and  de- 
velopment 1954-66  and  also  the  budget 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1967.  It  shows 
the  growth  of  our  R.  Si  D  expenditures 
in  that  period  of  time  from  $3  billion  in 
1954  to  a  requested  $16  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1967. 

In  conjunction  with  tills  tremendous 
growth  in  Oovemment  spending  for  re- 
search, we  have  seen  what  has  been 
called  the  "Information  explosion."  Our 
scientific  and  technological  information 
has  been  expanding  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
be  almost  Incomprehensible.  We  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  NSF  each  year  now 
Just  to  index  the  new  information,  in  an 
attempt  to  at  least  keep  scientists  in  the 
various  fields  abreast  of  developments 
within  their  own  areas  of  interest. 

And  as  Senators  know,  in  the  Congress 
we  are  required  to  pass  Judgment  on 
budget  requests  for  science  and  tech- 
nology. We  are  expected  to,  and  should, 
have  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  at 
least  the  general  outlines  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  various  dLsciplines  of  science, 
and  within  the  various  departments  of 
the  Government  in  the  way  of  science 
and  technology,  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
legislative  duties  in  responsible  fashion. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  various 
Government  programs  in  science  through 
the  years,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  been  In 
a  uniquely  favorable  position  to  do  so 
especially  through  my  work  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  ser\'e  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Department  Appropriations, 
where  the  largest  amount  of  funds  for 
science  and  technology  is  handled;  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  HEW  Appropria- 
tions, which  includes  funds  for  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health;  and  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Offices  Appropriations, 
w-iiich  handles  funds  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
among  others.  I  also  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, which  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  among  others,  although  I 
am  not  as  closely  connected  with  that 
particular  appropriation  as  with  the 
others  I  have  named.  Tlie  Dei>artment 
of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  NASA  and  NSP 
together  account  for  $13  6  bUllon  of  our 
$15.9  billion  R.  &  D.  budget  proposed  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  AEC  has  another  $1.5 
billion  In  R.  &  D.  funds,  and  the  other 
$816  million  In  the  budget  Is  spread 
among  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

I  do  not  suggest  by  the  introduction 
of  this  bill  that  the  Federal  effort  In 
science  and  technology  should  be  cut 
back.  I  believe  that  the  great  bulk  of 
funds  we  have  appropriated  for  this 
work  have  been  well  Invested.  There  Is 
not  the  tendency  today  which  I  believe 


I  saw  3  or  4  years  ago  to  grant 
funds  without  question  if  they  were 
labeled  "R.  &  D."  But  I  feel  we  should 
have  more  Information,  and  in  particu- 
lar a  broader  view  of  the  information 
available,  to  arrive  at  the  decisions  we 
must  make.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
is  putting  Into  the  hands  of  Congress 
sufficient  Information  for  us  to  discharge 
our  responsibilities  intelligently,  and  to 
allow  us  to  make  an  informed,  independ- 
ent judgment  on  whether  we  are  satis- 
fled  with  the  overall  direction  being  given 
to  our  supfwrt  of  science  and  technology. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  would  require  that 
the  President  prepare  a  comprehensive 
report  each  year  setting  forth  the  major 
policies,  plans,  goals,  and  programs  of 
science  and  technology  In  the  Govern- 
ment and,  so  far  as  they  are  known.  In 
nongovernmental  organizations,  and 
changes  proposed  therein;  the  status  of 
and  steps  to  be  taken  in  coordinating 
.such  work  both  within  the  Government 
and  between  the  governmental  and  pri- 
vate sectors:  Impact  of  major  develop- 
ments in  science  and  technology:  and  an 
assessment  of  the  spending  on  science 
and  technology  anticipated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  nongovernment  institu- 
tions during  that  year.  The  bill  would 
also  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  which  would  be 
without  legLslative  jurisdiction  or  au- 
thority, but  would  review  by  way  of  hear- 
ings and  issuance  of  a  committee  report, 
the  report  submitted  by  the  President. 

The  functional  model  for  the  proposal 
I  make  is  the  method  now  employed  by 
Congress  to  keep  Itself  Informed  on 
the  Nation's  economic  situation  and 
plans.  I  believe  that  the  Presidents 
Economic  Report  and  the  review  of  it  by 
the  Joint  Ekionomic  Committee  have  been 
helpful  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 
and  feel  that  a  similar  sort  of  review  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  technology 
would  also  be  of  great  benefit. 

While  the  committee  would  be  with- 
out legislative  authority,  as  are  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
it  could  make  recommendations  to  the 
appropriate  committees  with  juri.sdic- 
tion  or  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole;  and 
at  the  very  least,  I  would  expect  this 
committee  to  point  out  some  of  the  areas 
where  the  Government  could  improve  its 
handling  of  this  great  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3599)  to  establish  a  Joint 
Congressional  Com;mlttee  to  make  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  programis  and  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
lating to  science  and  technology,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Allott.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACT— AMENDMENT 


AMENDKCNT  NO.  837 


CHintCH.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Kjknnedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  McOovern.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Pell,  and 
Mr.  Randolph  I  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  <S.  3467  >  to  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  as 
amended  to  strengthen  and  expand  food 
service  programs  for  children,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL         COSPONSORS        OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  addition- 
al cosponsors  for  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

Avithorlty  of  June  15.  1966 
.S  3506  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Cixle  of  1954  to  permit  the  deduction 
of  certain  additional  moving  expenses  of 
employees  Mr  C.*rlson.  Mr  Coopeh.  Mr 
Hart.  Mr.  Tydings.  and  Mr  Williams  of  New 
Jersey. 

'  Authority  of  June  21.  1966: 
S  J  Res.  169.  Joint    resolution    to    author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  30th  day  of  September  in  196« 
as  "Bible  Translation  Day";   Mr    Ervin. 
Authority  of  June   23.   1966: 
S  3550.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  a  25-ceiit- 
per-bushel    export   marketing    certificate  on 
wheat  for  the   1967,   1968.  and   1969  crops  of 
wheat.  Mr   Bartlett.  Mr  McV\Hjnt.  and  Mr. 

MONDALE. 


Mr.    RIBICOFF    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bkewster.  Mr.  Buroick,  Mr.  Case.  Mr. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
Senators  Tower,  Morse,  and  Yarbok- 
OUGH  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3097. 
a  bin  to  provide  financial  and  other  aid, 
under  the  Hou.sing  Act  of  1949  and  relat- 
ed Federal  programs,  to  encourage  and 
assist  In  the  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  historic  structures,  at  the  next 
printing  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unajiimoiLs  consent  that  the  name  of 
Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  be 
added  a^  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3521,  a  bill  to 
foster  high  standards  of  architectural 
excellence  In  tlie  design  and  decoration 
of  Federal  public  buildings  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  provide  a 
program  for  the  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation of  works  of  art  for  such  buildings, 
and  for  other  purposes,  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3561,  to  amend  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status 
of  NaUonal  Guard  technicians,  and  for 
otlier  purposes,  the  name  of  the  Sexutor 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  be  added  »s 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 51.  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
•Jiat  the  United  Nations  provide  for  the 
seif-determination  of  the  Baltic  States, 
•Jie  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson!  be  added  tis  a 
CiTsponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  CONTINUATION  OP 
HEARING  ON  STATE  PROCEDURES 
FOR  THE  REMOVAL,  RETIREMENT. 
.^ND  DISCIPUNING  OF  UNFIT 
JUDGES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
c'-iairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  hearing  on  State  procedures  for 
the  removal,  retirement,  and  disclplinin.e 
of  unfit  judges  to  be  held  Thursday,  July 
14.  will  be  continued  on  Friday,  July  15. 
m  room  6226,  New  Senate  Offic*  Build- 
ini;.  beginnliig  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  VARIOUS 
BILLS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  JudiciaiT  Committee  s 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery.  I  wi.sh  to  announce  hear- 
ings on  the  following  measures : 

S.  1356.  a  bill  to  permit  Indian  tribes 
M  brmg  civil  action  In  Federal  district 
courts  without  regard  to  the  $10,000 
limitation: 

H.R.  2653.  a  bill  to  permit  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut  to 
sit  also  at  New  London ; 

S.  3404.  a  bin  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  tr&nsfer  inmates  at  the  Dls- 
tnct  of  Columbia  jail  to  any  other  Insti- 
tution under  the  control  of  the  Director 
o!  the  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Corrections  nothwlthstanding  the 
pendency  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  with  respect  to  such  In- 
mate; 

S  3576.  a  bill  to  amend  section  2241  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  jurisdiction  and  venue  of  ap- 
plications for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by 
person.s  in  custody  under  judgments  and 
sentences  of  State  courts. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  July  15. 
1966,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
6226  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or  sub- 
mit a  statement  for  Inclusion  In  the  rec- 
ord should  communicate  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machiner>'.  room  6306,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  U.S.  POLICY 
TOWARD  NATO 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatioas.  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Honorable  George  Ball.  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  will  appear  before  the  commlt- 
J««  as  a  witness  on  U.S.  policy  toward 
^ATO  and  related  matters  on  Wednes- 
<»y.  July  13,  1966.     The  hearing  will  be 


open  to  the  public.  It  will  begin  at  10 
am  in  room  318  the  Caucus  Room.  Old 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr.  Ball  last  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  June  30.  The  hearing  on  that 
day  was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  Euro- 
pean matters,  but  because  of  the  interest 
in  events  in  southeast  Asia,  particularly 
the  initial  bombiiig  of  oil  Installations 
near  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  the  June  30 
hearing  was  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Ball's  appearance  on  July  13  con- 
tinues the  committee's  educational  hear- 
ings on  Europe  which  began  on  June  20. 
Previous  witnesses  have  been  McGeorge 
Bundy,  Doupias  Dillon,  Gen  Lauris  Nor- 
stad.  Prof  Henr>'  Ki.ssineer.  Dr.  Jerome 
Wiesner,  and  Mr.  Adrian  Fisher. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr  BAYH  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciarj'  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments,  I 
wish  to  announce  forthcoming  hearings 
on  constitutional  implications  raised  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Miranda 
against  Arizona.  These  hearings  will  be 
held  on  July  20.  21.  and  22,  1966,  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  G-308  of  the  New  Senate 
OfiBce  Building. 

Any  persons  or  organizations  Interested 
in  presenting  their  views  to  the  subcom- 
mittee should  contact  the  subcommittee 
staff  in  rcx>m  419  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  Extension  3018 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr.  Pre.<;ldent.  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Comjnittee  on  the  Judiciarj- : 

Uoyd  P  LaFountaln,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  district  of  Maine,  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Alton  A.  Lessard.  resigned. 

Vance  W  Collins,  of  Kansas,  to  be  US 
marshal,  district  of  Kansas,  term  of  4  years 
(reappointment)  . 

Leo  A.  Mault.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  district  of  New  Jersey,  term  of  4 
ye;irs  (reappointment). 

Jacltle  V  Robertson,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  eastern  district  of  Oltlahoma. 
t«rm  of  4  years,  vice  William  M  Broadrlck 
resigned. 

Jesse  L  Dobbg.  of  Texas,  to  be  US.  mar- 
sha).  weBt.ern  district  of  Texas,  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary-,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Monday  July  18,  1966.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE   OF    RECEIPT    OF    NOMINA- 
TION   BY    COMMITTEE    ON    FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  as 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Relation.';.  I  desire  to  aiinounce  that  to- 
day the  Senate-  received  the  nomination 
of  Roben  R  Bowie,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 
In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESEN^TED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  July  7.  1966.  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills: 

S  2266.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  transfer  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution title  to  certain  objects  oi  art:  and 

S  2999  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Southern  Nevada  Project  Act  (act  of  Octo- 
hei  22.  1965:   79  Stat    1068). 


COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  COOP- 
ERATION WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  as 
the  Nation  grows,  and  the  programs 
pavssed  by  Congress  increase  in  scope  and 
complexity,  the  need  to  exercise  eflective 
control  over  the  Federal  Establishment 
and  to  coordinate  Federal  cooperation 
wit.h  State  and  local  governments  takes 
on  added  urgency  This  is  particularly 
true  In  view  of  the  outpouring  of  new 
legislation  in  recent  years,  especially  by 
the  89th  Congress. 

It  Is  reassuring  to  note  that  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  committee 
chairmen  are  giving  serious  thought  to 
these  matters  since  a  responsibility  in  the 
development  of  administration  for  this 
legislation  vests  In  the  Congress.  A 
leader  In  the  search  for  effective  coordi- 
nation and  control  is  Senator  Edmund 
MusKiE,  whose  whcxse  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  has  spent 
3  years  studying  these  problems  His 
recommendations  are  embodied  in  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Nat.onal  Intergov- 
ernmental AfTairs  Council,  which  he 
described  in  some  length  on  June  15  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

More  recently,  an  article  entitled  "The 
Challenge  of  Creative  Federalism.  "  writ- 
ten by  Senator  Muskie.  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Review  I  ask  unanimou.?  con- 
.sent  that  that  article,  along  with  an  edi- 
torial by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  8,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  laeing  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  a*  follows: 
[From  the  Saturday  Re\1ew,  June  25.  1966) 
The  Challenge  or  Creative  Federalism 
I  By  EDMtrND  S.  Muskie.  US  Senator  from 
&fame) 

Federalism  is  everyone's  concern— from 
the  President,  who  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  making  our  system  work  to  the  Individ- 
ual citizen,  whose  way  of  life  depend*  up>on 
good  government.  T^ere  Is  nothing  dull  or 
abstract  alxjut  the  subject  of  federal -state- 
local  relations,  since  they  directly  Involve 
people:  their  health,  their  homes,  their  jobs, 
their  rights  as  citizens,  and  their  security  a« 
free  men.  And  when  our  governments  at 
each  level  do  not  apply  their  laws  or  allocate 
their  resources  effectively — when  they  do  net 
cooperate   to   bring  the   full   force   of   their 
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programa  to  b«ar  oq  social  and  economic 
problema — It  U  tbe  p«opIe  who  rufler,  and 
tbe  nation  tnat  loses. 

During  the  past  five  s«salona  Congreoa  baa 
developed  tbe  moat  Unpkreaalve  package  at 
federal  legislation  alnce  tbe  Depreaalon  to 
attack  poverty.  Ignorance,  urban  blight,  dls- 
crlmlnatlon.  and  other  human  problema.  It 
cuta  acroas  departmental  and  agency  lines 
both  In  the  federal  aector  and  at  state  and 
local  levels;  it  requires  special  skills  and 
technology  for  effective  admlnlatratlon. 
Thus,  this  legislation  Is  only  as  good  as  the 
machinery  which  admlnlatera  It. 

Today  this  machinery,  molded  and  tem- 
fjered  by  a  century  and  three  quarters  of 
evolutionary  development,  Is  under  Ita  great- 
eat  stress.  While  In  the  past  we  have  con- 
centrated primarily  on  the  poUclea  of  gov- 
ernment, the  spotlight  now  muat  be  turned 
on  the  procedures  of  government.  Here  Is 
where  the  Oreat  Society  will  succeed  or  fall. 

What  are  some  of  the  problems? 

First,  there  Is  the  emergence  of  big  govern- 
ment— at  all  levels  The  scope  of  govern- 
ment today  has  become  enormous  and  com- 
plex, and  It  Involves  far  more  than  federal 
activities 

In  1946,  state  and  local  governments  spent 
a  total  of  til  blUlon  to  meet  public  needs, 
and  they  had  a  combined  debt  of  916  billion. 
This  year  they  will  spend  approximately  $84 
billion,  and  their  total  debt  will  rise  to  $100 
blUlon.  This  represents  a  538  per  cent  In- 
crease In  state  and  local  outlays  In  the  past 
twenty  years. 

By  contrast,  the  federal  government  In 
1946  spent  (894  million  to  help  the  states  and 
localities  augment  their  public  programs. 
This  year  that  exp)endlture  will  rise  to  more 
than  914  billion  and  will  involve  more  than 
170  separate  aid  programs  administered  by 
some  twenty-one  federal  departments  and 
agencies.  Projected  ahead  to  1971,  state  and 
local  annual  expenditures  are  expected  to 
escalate  to  tl20  blUlon.  while  total  federal 
expenditures — barring  a  war  or  depression — 
will  reach  »110  to  1115  blUlon. 

The  accelerated  growth  of  public  employ- 
ment parallels  this  dramatic  expansion  of 
budgets  and  programs.  Here,  it  Is  getting 
Increasingly  difficult  to  tell  the  players  by 
the  numbers,  let  alone  keep  track  of  the 
scxire.  State  and  local  public  employment 
haa  risen  from  3.300.000  In  194«  to  8,000,000 
In  1965.  The  federal  government — despite 
the  popular  myth  that  Its  rolls,  too,  are  ex- 
panding— has  reduced  Its  employment  by 
100.000  during  the  twenty-year  period,  but  It 
still  accounts  for  2,800.000  workers. 

Theae  statistics  tell  us  a  great  deal  about 
the  pressures  on  our  federal  system.  They 
highlight  the  strenuous  effort  that  state  and 
local  governments  have  exerted  and  must 
continue  to  exert  to  meet  the  demand  for 
more  and  better  public  services.  They  cer- 
tainly dispel  the  notion  that  expanding  fed- 
eral power  has  undermined  the  capacity  of 
these  Jurisdictions  to  govern  themselves. 
And  they  show  clearly  how  complicated  the 
task  ahead  will  be  of  coordinating  our  Joint 
economic  and  social  action  programs. 

A  second  major  intergovernmental  problem 
area  Is  the  "management  muddle" — the  over- 
all quality  and  efficiency  of  administration  of 
public  programs.  The  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  chair,  recently  completed 
a  three-year  survey  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  administrators  to  learn  their  views  and 
attitudes  about  our  federal  system. 

We  found  substantial  competing  and  over- 
lapping of  programs  at  all  three  levels — 
sometimes  as  a  direct  result  of  legislation 
and  sometimes  as  a  result  of  "emptre-buUd- 
I'ng  "  We  learned  that  too  many  federal 
officials,  particularly  at  tbe  middle  manage- 
ment level,  were  not  Interested  In.  and.  In 


fact,  were  hostile  to.  coordinating  programs 
within  and  between  their  departments,  and 
were  reluctant  to  encourage  coordination 
and  planning  among  their  state  and  local 
counterparts. 

At  the  same  time,  federal  aid  oflflclals 
complained  that  state  and  local  administra- 
tion was  understaffed,  lacking  in  quality 
and  exi>erience,  unimaginative,  and  too  sub- 
ject to  negative  political  and  bureaucratic 
pressures.  They  found  a  variety  of  archaic 
state  constitutional  and  legal  restrictions 
that  continue  to  block  effective  application 
of  federal  aid  programs,  and  hamstring  state 
and  local  administrators  in  developing  their 
own  programs. 

Perhaps  the  moat  serious  Indictment  com- 
ing of  the  survey  concerns  the  caliber  of 
state  and  local  administrators  responsible 
for  building  the  Great  Society.  Confronted 
with  urban  congestion,  slums,  water  poUu- 
tdon.  air  pollution.  Juvenile  delinquency, 
social  tension,  and  chronic  unemployment. 
public  administrators  today  must  be  pro- 
fessionals In  every  sense  of  that  word.  Yet 
we  found  that  too  often  they  are  not.  mainly 
t>ecause  of  the  antiquated,  patronage-ori- 
ented personnel  systems  which  hinder  the 
hiring    and    keeping   of   good   people. 

We  found  that  unfavorable  working  con- 
ditions, low  pay.  and  excessively  bureaucratic 
rules  aJid  procedures  discouraged  both  pros- 
pective employees  and  careerists.  Personnel 
development  programs.  Including  oppor- 
tunities for  Job  mobility.  In-servlce  training. 
and  educational  leave,  appeared  to  be  mini- 
mal, except  In  some  of  the  larger  Jurisdic- 
tions. We  found  a  noticeable  lack  of  effective 
merit  systems,  which  results  In  the  loading 
of  some  agencies  with  unprofessional,  unin- 
spiring, and  ofter  unfit  personnel  Finally. 
responsible  administrators  complained  that 
inflexible  rules  and  regrulatlons — dictating 
whom,  when,  and  how  they  could  hire,  pro- 
note,  or  fire — frustrated  their  efforts  to  de- 
velop effective  staff  support. 

In  short,  there  Is  a  serious  manjxjwer  crisis 
In  state  and  local  governments  which.  If  not 
confronted,  may  contribute  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  a  weakening  of  the  states,  their 
localities,  and  the  federal  system  as  a  whole. 
What  can  be  done?  Where  do  we  begin? 
First,  we  must  start  by  putting  the  federal 
house  In  better  order.  We  can  hardly  expect 
state  and  local  Jurisdictions  to  coordinate 
their  services  and  plan  their  communities  Lf 
Congress  continues  to  pass  Inflexible  pro- 
grams and  If  federal  administrators  maintain 
their  traditional  aversion  to  program  coordi- 
nation and  comprehensive  planning.  What 
we  need  is  a  new  policy  of  coordinating  fed- 
eral aid  programs  and  new  machinery  In 
Washington  and  In  the  field  to  see  that  such 
a  policy  Is  carried  out, 

TtilB  Is  why  I  have  recently  proposed  that 
permanent  machinery  be  established  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  produce 
specific  new  guidelines  for  coordinating  and 
planning  federal  programs,  and  for  working 
directly  with  state  and  local  leaders  to  en- 
courage them  to  coordinate  and  plan  their 
programs  This  Is  not  being  done  today — 
not  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  not  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  not  by  the 
more  than  100  inadequately  staffed  inter- 
agency committees,  boards,  and  councils 
which  have  been  set  up  in  the  federal  estab- 
lishment to  solve  specific  problems  and 
which,  for  lack  of  authority,  have  ended  up 
doing  virtually  nothing. 

What  the  President  needa  In  his  Impossibly 
busy  and  exhausting  Job  Is  a  personal  om- 
budsman, a  watchdog  for  crisis,  a  central 
domestic  information  agency,  and  an  inspec- 
tor general  for  program  effectiveness.  This 
can  be  achieved  by  creating  a  new  and  broad- 
ly based  Interdepartmental  council  with  a 
•working  secretariat"  of  top-level  generallsts 
not  wedded  to  any  department;  or  It  can  be 


achieved  by  strengthening  the  authority  of 
the  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  In  thla  area. 

Secondly,  we  must  find  a  more  flexible  way 
to  grant  federal  assistance  to  the  states  aod 
the  communities  that  would  encourage  their 
Joint  programing  and  longer-range,  com- 
prehensive planning.  Pour  recent  bills  art 
steps  In  this  direction : 

The  Economic  Development  Act,  passed  last 
session,  provides  In  part  for  establishment  of 
regional  economic  planning  commissions- 
composed  of  federal  representatives  and  Got- 
ernors  of  states  that  have  related  growth 
problems  to  recommend  regional  plans  for 
coordinating  programs,  establishing  prlon- 
tles.  and  allocating  expenditures. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act. 
which  tinanlmously  passed  the  Senate  last 
summer  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
House,  would  establish  a  coordinated  Inter- 
governmental urban  assistance  piollcy  and 
slgiilflcantly  strengthen  tbe  basis  of  regional 
and  local  planning. 

The  DemoTutration  Cities  Act,  recently  ad- 
vanced, would  provide  incentive  funds  to 
cltlee  to  come  up  with  their  own  coordinated 
programs  for  renewing  blighted  areas  on  a 
multifunction  basis — welfare,  schools,  anti- 
poverty,  housing— as  well  as  supplemental 
asslsrtance  for  federal  programs  Included  In 
the  demonstration  program. 

The  Urban  Development  Act  would  give 
special  supplementary  funds  for  projects  that 
are  part  of  a  metropolitan-wide  develop- 
ment program  being  coordinated  by  a  public, 
area-wide    planning   agency. 

The  emphasis  in  all  four  of  these  bllla  \i 
on  marshaling  federal,  state,  and  local  re- 
sources, in  coordination,  to  achieve  a  mean- 
ingful Impact,  rather  than  on  the  traditional 
program-by-program.  Jurlsdlctlon-by-Jurl»- 
dlctlon  apfK-oacb — which  too  often  has  led  to 
confusion,  waste,  and  delay  In  overall  urban 
development. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  would  abandon- 
wholly  or  In  part — the  federal  grant-in-aid 
approach,  and  seek  to  stimulate  overall  de- 
velopment at  state  and  local  levels  by  shar- 
ing federal  revenues  with  the  states  or  by 
making  block  grants  on  an  unrestricted 
basis.  This  Is  becoming  a  popular  cause;  la 
advocates  Include  a  curious  coalition  of  con- 
servatives, moderates  and  liberals. 

The  pitfalls  of  unrestricted  revenue  alloct- 
tlon  are  nvany  and  are  siifficiently  compli- 
cated to  warrant  extensive  examination  by  a 
top-flight  panel  such  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  In 
general,  however,  states  vary  so  extensively  In 
their  attitudes  and  machinery  for  providing 
their  own  revenues,  planning  for  their  need*, 
administering  their  programs,  and  ensuring 
the  civil  and  eclonomlc  rights  of  their  citi- 
zens, that  any  kind  at  federal  revenue  shar- 
ing that  Ignores  the  uneven  pace  of  efforte 
to  modernize  state  and  local  tax.  finance, 
planning,  and  administrative  policies  would 
provide  windfalls  to  some  states  and  in- 
equities to  others. 

Third,  we  must  develop  a  new  federal  pro- 
gram for  helping  state  and  local  government* 
Improve  the  competency  and  efficiency  of  ad- 
ministrative personnel.  These  people  carry 
the  bulk  of  the  responsibility  for  making 
the  Great  Society  work,  and  It  Is  Congrea' 
responsibility  to  help  them. 

I  recently  Introduced  legislation,  the  In- 
tergoverrunental  Personnel  Act  of  1966.  which 
helps  to  d'scharge  this  respon.'^lblllty  The 
measure  extends  the  merit  system  require- 
ment to  more  grant-in-aid  programs  (only 
nine  at  present  are  covered) :  It  makes  match- 
ing grants  and  technical  services  available  to 
suie  and  local  governments  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  overall  personnel  administra- 
tion; It  encourages  cooperative  efforts  in 
recruitment  and  training,  on  an  interlevel 
and  Interstate  basis;  and  it  makes  available 
federal   training  facilities  and  also  provldei 
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grants  and  technical  assistance  for  training. 
Uodest  as  these  changes  are,  they  at  least 
would  be  a  start  In  the  necessary  direction. 

Encouraging  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments to  plan  for  expanding  needs  and  make 
effective  use  of  their  own  resources  and  of 
federal  programs  Is  admittedly  a  difficult 
task.  Some  observers  feel  that  the  tradl- 
uonal  anti-federal  biases  and  apprehensions 
of  these  Jurisdictions  make  this  task  Im- 
possible I  disagree.  Governors.  county 
commissioners,  majtsrs,  and  other  public 
offlclals  are  serious  about  wanting  to  pro- 
vide better  services  to  their  constituents. 
Politicians  know  the  political  mileage  that 
can  be  gained  by  bringing  effective,  modern 
programs  to  their  communities  And  most 
citizens  want  to  see  their  tax  money  spent 
wisely 

Encouraging  federal  administrators  to 
visualize  the  long-term  implications  of  their 
programs  imd  to  recognize  the  necessity  for 
greater  Inter-level  coordination  and  coop- 
eration Is  also  difficult.  For  some,  the 
functional,  professional,  stand-pat  bias  of 
middle-management  executives  who  admin- 
ister grant  programs  makes  this  task  Impos- 
uble  President  Johnson,  however,  and  the 
tcip  management  of  this  Administration,  do 
not  despair  of  the  task. 

In  hiB  Budget  mes-sage  the  President  said 
,  Many  of  our  critical  new  programs 
Involve  the  federal  government  In  Joint 
ventures  u-lth  state  and  local  governments  In 
thousands  of  communities  throughout  the 
nation.  The  success  or  failure  of  those  pro- 
grams depends  largely  on  timely  and  effective 
communications  and  on  readiness  for  action 
on  the  part  of  both  federal  agencies  in  the 
neld  and  state  and  local  governmental  units. 
We  must  strengthen  the  coordination  of  fed- 
eral programs  in  the  field.  We  must  open 
channels  of  responsibility.  We  must  give 
more  freedom  of  action  and  Judgment  to  the 
people  on  the  firing  line  We  mvist  help  state 
and  local  governments  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  federal  agencies." 

The  Presidents  concern  with  Improved  in- 
tergovernmental relations  Is  critically  Impor- 
tant to  the  task  ahead  The  concern  of  gov- 
ernors state  legislators,  county  executives, 
mayors,  nnd  other  public  officials  Is  no  less 
significant.  Cooperative  federali.sm,  after  all. 
accepts  the  expanding  role  of  state  and  local 
governments  to  take  on  greater  political  and 
administrative  resp>onsibillties  as  the  nation 
grows  while  relying  on  an  effective  federal 
role  to  provide  incentives  and  resources  to 
these  Jurisdictions  to  promote  common  goals 

The  pattern  of  sharing  that  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  contemporary  intergovernmental 
relations  Is  not  new.  It  came  Into  being  dur- 
ing the  three  decades  following  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution — largely  under  the  suc- 
cessive, masterful  leadership  of  three  Cabi- 
net officers.  Hamilton,  Gallatin,  and  the 
younger  Calhoun,  The  program  of  reform 
that  I  have  deacribed  here  merely  updates 
this  traditional  approach,  as  must  be  done 
If  We  are  to  meet  the  chaUenges  of  the  last 
tialf  of  the  twentieth  century. 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  8.  1966] 
Coordinating  a  Colossus 

After  three  years  of  studying  the  inter- 
'orltings  of  Federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, Senator  Edmund  S  Muskte  has  con- 
cluded that  things  are  in  pretty  much  of  a 
"less  His  appraisal — confirmed  by  this 
week's  Governors  Conference — Is  Indisputable 
but  the  Maine  Democrat's  proposed  remedies 
do  raise  a  few  questions. 

At  all  three  levels  of  government,  the 
Maine  Democrat  said  in  a  Senate  speech,  his 
Intwgovernmental  Relations  subcommit- 
J«*  "found  substantial  competing  and  over- 
■applng  of  programs  .  .  .  sometimes  as  ft 
olrect  result  of  legislation  and  sometimes  as 


a  restilt  of  bureaucratic  'empire  building.' 
We  learned  that  many  Federal  officials  , 
were  Just  not  Interested  In — In  fact,  were 
hostile  to — coordinating  programs  within 
and  between  their  departments."  The  com- 
mittee found  similar  deficiencies  In  the 
states  and  localities. 

A  numtier  of  Senator  Muskix's  suggestions 
have  merit;  among  them  are  ideas  for  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment and  for  easing  communications  between 
various  administrative  levels.  He  also  Is 
wise  enough  to  see  that  any  attack  on  the 
problem  should  start   In  Washington. 

"We  can  hardly  exp>ect  state  and  local 
Jurisdictions  to  coordinate  their  programs 
and  Improve  their  services,"  he  comments, 
"if  the  Federal  house  Is  not  In  better  order." 
Unfortunately,  however,  his  profHDeals  at  the 
Federal  level  mainly  Involve  new  methods 
for  managing  the  house;  actually,  the  struc- 
ture itself  Is  In  need  of  some  basic  altera- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  a  realis- 
tic realignment  of  Federal  reaponslbllltles. 
To  cite  only  one  of  the  more  glaring  exam- 
ples, transportation  activities  are  scattered 
among  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

The  proposal  for  a  new  transportation 
agency  could  be  a  first  step  toward  simpli- 
fication, though  the  plan — as  it  now  stands, 
anyway — would  leave  too  many  related  ac- 
tivities outside  If  the  new  agency  is  ever  to 
serve  Its  proclaimed  purpose  fully,  its  Juris- 
diction w^Ul  have  to  be  clear  and  complete, 

Morever.  If  a  new  transportation  agency 
is  to  operate  efficiently  It  must  be  more  than 
a  rickety  new  framework  placed  atop  a  num- 
ber of  existing  and  still  largely  Independent 
units.  The  folly  of  that  approach  should 
have  been  adequately  exposed  by  the  early 
misadventures  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education   and  Welfare, 

If  these  difficulties  can  somehow  be  sur- 
mounted, not  only  in  transportation  but  In 
other  areas,  the  way  will  be  cleared  for  Im- 
proved management  and  planning  Here 
Senator  Muskix  offers  some  ideas  that  are 
provocative. 

At  the  moment,  the  Senator  notes,  there 
are  at  least  100  Interagency  committees 
charged  with  coordinating  domestic  pro- 
grams that  in  one  way  or  another  affect  the 
states  and  localities  Obviously  enough, 
many  if  not  most  of  these  groups  are  In- 
effective and  should   be  eliminated 

As  a  replacement  for  the  Interagency  com- 
mittees, Senator  MrsKii  proposes  a  National 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  Council,  chaired 
by  the  President  and  composed  of  the  Vice 
President  and  the  agency  heads  whose  pro- 
grams Impinge  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ments With  a  strong  staff  and  the  use  of 
Presidential  power,  the  NIAC  could  compel 
coordination  at  the  Federal  level  and 
strongly  encourage  It  elsewhere,  keep  tabs 
on  existing  domestic  programs  and  serve  as 
a  forum  on  the  need — or  lack  of  same — for 
new  ones 

While  the  NIAC  plan  has  much  to  com- 
mend It  there's  at  least  one  major  argument 
against  It:  The  Council  would  do  what  the 
Budget  Bureau  already  does  or.  If  adequately 
staffed,  surely  could  do  And  we're  afraid 
we  don't  share  the  Senator's  feeling  that  the 
Bureau's  usual  emphasis  on  "budgeting, 
economy  and  functional  performance"  would 
be  a  handicap 

Furthermore,  a  beefed-up  Budget  Btireau 
would  have  an  advantage  In  Its  breadth  of 
approach.  It  could  set  up  reasonable  priori- 
ties not  only  In  programs  that  touch  states 
and  localities  but  throughout  the  whole  wide 
and  expanding  range  of  Washington's  activi- 
ties. 


If  there's  ever  enough  will  to  coordinate 
the  Federal  colossus,  In  sum.  a  way  can  be 
found  Senator  Mt^sitn's  analysis  of  Inter- 
governmental confusion  Is  further  evidence 
that,  unless  the  will  Is  found  soon,  the  alter- 
native could  be  complete  chaos 


COST    REDUCTIONS   REPORTED    BY 
DEPARTMENT    OF   DEFENSE 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr  President.  It  is 
Indeed  encouraging  to  read  In  the  New 
Yort:  Times  this  momtng  about  the 
tremendous  sa\'ings  being  effected  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  The  Depart- 
ment has,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  saved  $14  billion  In  the  first  4 
years  of  its  cost  reduction  program. 
During  this  same  4  years  the  actual  ex- 
penditures of  the  Department  have  risen, 
not  quite  50  percent  on  an  annual  basis, 
so  that  in  fiscal  1967  the  Department  will 
absorb  just  about  $60  billion.  Since 
■World  War  II  our  Defense  Elstabllshment 
has  spent  approximately  $850  billion  and 
today  we  have  more  bombs  and  other 
machines  of  destruction  than  the  Nation 
has  ever  had. 

It  is  Indeed  fortunate  that  we  have 
such  an  eflQcient  and  cost -conscious  ad- 
ministration in  the  Pentagon.  It  is  all 
the  more  Important  as  our  defense  ex- 
penditures creep  up  from  the  $60  billion 
to  the  $70  billion  or  even  $100  billion 
mark.  We  shall  need  all  the  savings  we 
can  get  in  order  to  survive  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
the  article  from  the  New  York  Tunes  of 
July  11  by  Mr  Benjamin  Welles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  iN.Y.)   Times,  July  11, 

19661 

-McNamara  Says  Cost  Reductions  Saved  »14 

Billion  in  4  Years 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washington.  July  10, — The  Defense  De- 
partment has  saved  more  than  $14  bUllon  in 
the  first  four  years  of  its  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram, Defense  Secretary  Robert  S  McNamara 
has  Informed  President  Johnson, 

The  program  which  went  Into  effect  in 
July,  1962,  has  far  exceeded  Its  original 
goals  each  year,  the  Secretary  said  in  a  report 
relased  for  publication  today. 

As  an  example  of  the  accomplishments.  Mr 
McNamara  said  that  In  the  fisca:  year  1066 
which  ended  June  30,  $4,5  billion  was  saved 
He  said  this  saving  was  $400  million  more 
than  had  been  estimated 

Mr,  McNamara  said  it  was  expected  thai 
annual  savings  would  increase  to  $6.1  blUlon 
for   1969  and  each   year  thereafter. 

This  cost-cutting  program.  Mr.  McNamara 
said  in  his  annual  progress  rep>ort  to  the 
President,  has  not  only  produced  "very  sub- 
stantial savings"  but  has  also  improved  the 
efficiency  of  the  nation's  military  logistics 
system. 

NOTES   MILrrART   BUnj>-t7P 

The  $4.6  billion  savings  In  1966,  the  Secre- 
tary said,  were  achieved  '  at  the  same  time 
we  were  building  up  a  military  force  of  about 
350,000  men  in  Southeast  Asia,  some  10,000 
miles  from  our  shores"  and  were  providing 
them  weapons,  ammunition  and  huge  quan- 
tities of  other  needed  combat  supplies, 

Mr.  McNamara  advised  the  President  that 
the  United  States  mtlltarr  effort  in  Southeast 
Asia  had  been  increased  in  the  last  13  months 
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by  340  per  cent  in  the  number  of  military 
personnel  deployed  and  480  c>er  cent  In  the 
number   ol   combat   maneuver   battalions. 

He  said  that  other  Increases  had  amout>ted 
to  235  per  cent  In  the  number  ot  helicopters, 
110  per  cent  In  the  number  of  land-based  at- 
taclc  aircraft,  70  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
naval  vessels  In  ofTshore  waters,  145  per  cent 
m  air  ordnance  expended.  310  p)er  cent  In  the 
capacity  of  tl:ie  ports,  240  per  ,ent  In  the  vol- 
ume of  dry  cargo  delivered  by  ship  and  170 
per  cent  In   tonnage  delivered  by  alrcralt. 

Further,  he  said,  during  the  1966  fiscal  year 
the  United  States  expanded  production  of 
fixed  wing  aircraft  by  15  per  cent,  of  helicop- 
ters by  60  per  cent  of  aluminum  air  field 
matting  by  2  100  per  cent,  of  alr-dellvered 
munitions  by  1,300  per  cent,  of  ground-deliv- 
ered munitions  by  160  per  cent  and  of  tropi- 
cal uniforms  by  6.700  per  cent. 

All  this,  Mr  McNamara  noted,  was  accom- 
plished without  imposing  wartime  controls 
on  wages,  prices,  or  on  civilian  production 
and  consumption. 

The  Secretary  stre.5sed  that  the  Reserves 
had  not  been  mobilized.  And  he  said  the 
Defense  Department  had  held  defense  ex- 
penditures at  a  le'.el  lower  than  that  of  four 
of  the  past  five  yenrs. 

The  level  of  spending  was  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  national  product,  which 
Is  the  dollar  measure  of  the  nation's  output 
of  goods  and  services  In  a  year. 

Defense  Department  sources  said  that  the 
spending  percentage  between  1961  and  1965 
had  been  8.5.  8  6  8  4.  8.3.  and  7.1  As  far 
as  can  be  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
they  said,  the  figure  yas  7  6 

Mr.  McNamara  conceded  that  the  Defense 
Department's  "Primary  "  responsibility  was 
to  be  ready  for  combat  rather  than  ui  cut 
coats.  However  he  said  that  without  an  In- 
centive "  toward  the  economy  the  pervasive 
tendency  In  the  Pentagon  would  be  to  over- 
state requirements,  hoard  stocks  and  man- 
power and  pjTamld  "  supplies  at  each  echelon 
of  management. 

The  United  States  emerged  from  the  Ko- 
rean War  with  $12-bllllon  worth  of  surplus 
stocks,  Mr.  McNamara  said. 

The  over-funding  during  the  Korean  War 
was  startling,"  he  said,  adding: 

'In  June,  1953,  the  Defense  Department 
reported  a  total  of  $12  7  blUlon  programmed 
fi">r  air  force  spare  parts  for  fiscal  years  1951- 
54  compared  with  actual  and  projected 
consumption  in  those  years  of  only  1.7-bll- 
llon;  and  an  Inventory  requirement  of  only 
«1.5-bunon. 

■This  is  the  kind  of  pitfall  we  are  seeking 
to  avoid   In  the  current  military  buUd-up." 

Under  the  present  cost  reduction  program, 
Mr.  McNamara  said,  the  Defense  Department 
stocks  only  enough  to  meet  "normal  peace- 
time needs  plus  the  amount  required  to  tide 
us  over  In  wartime  until  production  can 
catch  up  with  consumption." 

Even  with  hindsight,  the  Secretary  assert- 
ed, 'We  could  not  have  significantly  Im- 
proved" on  the  over-all  performance  of  the 
cost  reduction  program  during  the  last  five 
years 

Soma  mistakes  were  made,  he  conceded, 
and  "there  Is  room  for  Improvement  in  the 
mechanics  of  the  program"  as  was  pointed 
out  by  Touche.  Robs.  Bailey  &  Smart,  an  In- 
dependent public  accounting  concern  hired 
by  the  Pentagon  to  review  the  program. 

Citing  the  opinion  of  military  commanders 
whom  he  did  not  Identify,  Sir.  McNamara 
said 

"No  military  force  In  this  century  has 
been  moved  so  far  so  fast,  baa  been  aa  well 
supplied  and  has  sought  as  effectively  as  the 
force  of  360,000  men.  1.800  fixed  wLng  air- 
craft, and  1.700  helicopters  wblcb  we  cur- 
rently have  deployed  In  Southeast  AmIm." 

"This  haa  been  achieved  after  realizing, 
during  the  past  five  years,  ♦14-bllllon  In  aav- 


Ings  from  the  cost  reduction  program  and 
after  elUnlnatlng,  during  the  same  period, 
almost  $60-bllllon  from  the  budget  requests 
of  the  military  services." 

The  cost  reduction  program  is  built  on 
three  basic  principles,  the  Secretary  said. 
These  involve  buying  only  what  we  need  to 
actdeve  combat  readiness,  buying  at  the  low- 
est sound  price,  and  reducing  operating  costs 
by  ending  unnecessary  operations,  by  stand- 
ardization and  by  consolidation. 

During  the  last  year.  Mr.  McNamara  said 
the  Defense  Department  saved  $16  bil- 
lion by  refining  calculations  of  require- 
ments, by  Increasing  the  use  of  excess  inven- 
tories, by  eliminating  costly  items  and  by 
cutting   Inventories. 

For  exampiie,  he  said,  the  number  of  Items 
In  the  Pentagon  inventory,  which  rose  from 
3.3  mUUon  In  1958  to  4  million  In  1962,  has 
been  cut  to  3,8-mUllon  at  a  major  savings. 
It  is  estimated  that  each  Item  costs  $100  to 
handle  each  year,  he  said. 

The  Secretary  said  that  a  deliberate  shift 
from  noncompetitive  to  competitive  procure- 
ment had  also  helped  to  save  alx>ut  $1.3- 
bllUon   In  the  last  year. 


CREDIT  UNION  COOPERATIVES 
IN  ARGENTINA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  an 
interesting  article  appears  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning.  It  describes 
the  taking  of  control  of  the  credit  union 
cooperatives  in  Argentina  by  the  Central 
Bank. 

The  article  says  this  is  the  first  divi- 
dend paid  by  the  new  milltar>'  junta  to 
its  big  business  backers.  If  I  understand 
the  story  correctly  it  is  also  a  major  blow- 
to  the  development  of  a  middle  cla^s  In 
Argentina  and  eventually  a  democratic 
system.  In  view  of  this  development  I 
hope  our  Crovernment  will  go  very  slowly 
In  extending  financial  assistance  to  this 
new  dictatorship 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  inthe  Record, 
as  follows: 

Backfrs    of    Ong.^nia    Junta    Profit    From 
Curb   on    Argentina's   Credit  Unions 

(By  H.  J.  Maldenberg) 

Buenos  Aires.  July.^  10. — The  business 
backers  of  Argentina's  new  military  regime 
received  their  first  dividend  Friday  when  the 
Central  Bank  took  control  of  the  widespread 
credit-union  coop>eratlve8. 

Banking  Interests  had  been  particularly 
opposed  to  the  grow^lng  competition  of  the 
credit  cooperatives  and  had  long  urged  their 
liquidation  Other  business  sectors  have 
been  equally  outspoken  against  marketing 
and  other  cooperative  groups  financed  by 
these  funds. 

If  the  credit  unions  are  dissolved  as  many 
beUeve  they  will  be,  the  Impact  on  Argen- 
tina's small-business  men  and  consumers 
will  be  tremendous.  Not  only  do  the  credit 
unions  finance  the  corner  grocer;  they  pro- 
vide low-coBt  loans  without  collateral  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  Individuals. 

Unable  or  unwilling  to  make  small  loans 
of  this  kind,  commercial  banks  have  seen 
these  funds  expand  rapidly,  particularly 
during  the  32-month  government  of  Presi- 
dent Arturo  U.  lUla,  which  was  overthrown 
June  28. 

Although  comparative  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, a  glance  at  the  balance  sheet  of  one  of 
the  typical  unions  of  the  583  credit  unions 


In   the  greater  Buenos  Aires  district  illus- 
trates their  recent  growth. 

The  Villa  Sahores  Credit  Cooperative  had 
750  members  in  1962.  By  last  June  30  the 
membership  had  grown  to  2.667  The  Villa 
Sahores  Credit  Cooperative's  loans  rose  from 
the  equivalent  of  $72,000  for  all  of  1962  to 
$900,000   in   the  first   half   of  this  year. 

News  of  President  Juan  Carlos  Onganla's 
decree  placing  the  credit  co-ops  under  Cen- 
tral Bank  control  and  direction  has  thui 
far  been  overshadowed  by  the  sesqulcenten- 
nlal  events  yesterday  marking  Argentina's 
independence  The  full  Impact  Is  expected 
to  be  felt  this  week. 

However,  the  new  Government's  Inten- 
tions were  foreseen  A  few  days  after  the 
coup  overzealous  Government  aides  ordered 
the  arrest  of  18  top  officials  of  the  Institute 
of  Credit  Cooperatives,  which  was  formed  in 
1958  to  act  as  spokesman  for  the  autonomous 
units.  President  Onganla  ordered  the  of- 
ficials' release  last  Tuesday. 

The  credit  unions  were  formed  about  75 
years  ago  by  Jewish  farmers  and  catilemtn 
In  northern  provinces.  When  the  bulk  of 
later  Jewish  Immigration  settled  In  the  cities, 
the  credit  unions  provided  financing  for 
small  merchants  and  manufacturers  that  was 
usually  not  available  to  them. 

Some  foreign  bankers  c(5nceded  that  these 
funds  made  possible  the  relatively  high 
standards  of  living  In  Buenos  Aires. 

During  the  early  decades  of  the  credit 
unions  they  were  often  subject  to  harass- 
ment and  despite  the  growing  numbe.'  of 
non-Jews  In  them  they  were  the  target  of 
any  anti-Semitic  groups. 

The  broadening  of  the  membership  began 
during  the  11 -year  rule  of  the  former  dicta- 
tor, Juan  D,  Peron,  whose  strange  economic 
theories  hurt  many  in  the  banking  com- 
munity. 

The  greatest  impetus  occurred  when  Presi- 
dent lUla's  Government  took  office  on  October 
11.  1963.  His  efforts  to  curb  Inflation  pinched 
the  banks. 

Offlclally.  the  new  Government  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  Central  Bank,  which  Is 
similar  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In  the 
United  States,  could  not  regulate  the  nation's 
monetary  policy  with  about  a  fifth  of  the 
country's  banking  business  outside  Its  con- 
trol 

Officials  of  the  Institute  of  Credit  Coopera- 
tives contend  that  they  are  already  subject 
to  banking  regulations. 

The  first  test  of  the  Government's  order  is 
expected  Tuesday  when  several  credit  unions 
plan  to  hold  mass  rallies.  If  held,  they  will 
be  the  first  mass  demonstrations  against  a 
ruling  by  the  military  regime. 

diplomatic   sanctions    asked 

The  Johnson  .administration  was  urged  by 
New  York's  two  Senators  yesterday  to  con- 
tinue withholding  diplomatic  recognition 
and  economic  aid  from  the  new  military  re- 
gime in  Argentina  until  it  receives  evidence 
that  democratic  processes  will  be  restored. 

In  separate  statements.  Robert  F  Kennbit, 
a  Democrat,  and  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs.  a  Republi- 
can, called  on  Washington  to  show  !n  prac- 
tice its  dismay  over  the  overthrow  of  Argen- 
tina's constitutional  regime. 

The  continued  suspension  of  diplomatic 
and  economic  ties,  they  contended,  would  dis- 
courage Other  military  uprisings  and  prevent 
the  Argentine  junta  from  becoming  a  dlctt- 
torship. 

The  Senators  expressed  concern  about  the 
development*  after  President  Onganla  Indi- 
cated Saturday  that  he  had  no  plan  to  cal 
for  elections  or  to  lift  the  ban  on  political 
parties. 

At  the  same  time  reports  from  Bueno* 
Aires  quoted  diplomatic  oJBclals  as  confident 
that  the  United  Stetes  would  soon  resume 
diplomatic  relations  which  'Washington  »ui- 
pended  June  28. 
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VIETNAM 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Mr.  Stuart  Chase  wrote  a  very 
perceptive  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  which  appeared  In  the 
issue  of  June  24,  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Vietnam  Balance  Sheet 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  escalating  for 
almost  a  year  and  a  half  now.  long  enough  to 
produce  some  accredited  facts  and  much  de- 
bate Communiques  from  the  front  reports 
by  impartial  JuurnaUBt.s,  editorials  at  home. 
t«ftch-ins.  full  page  advertisements,  state- 
ments by  the  Pope.  U  Thant,  de  Gaulle  and 
other  world  leaders,  and  most  recently  the 
Fuibright  hearings — these  are  sufficient,  I  be- 
lieve, to  warrant  a  balance  sheet.  What  do 
we  sund  t.o  gain  from  this  w.ir.  and  what  do 
we  stand  to  lose? 

The  gains; 

Our  Government  has  carried  on  a  policy 
Inaugurated  by  former  Administrations,  and 
can  thus  claim  a  certain  consistency  in  maln- 
Uinlng  national  policy  and  interest.  (The 
fact  that  the  national  Interest  and  honor 
have  acquired  a  new  and  different  complexion 
m  the  nuclear  age  is  disregarded  In  evaluat- 
ing this  asset  I  Vietnam  provides  a  labora- 
torv  for  testing  new  varieties  of  military 
hardware,  chemicals  and  tactics  (Not  all 
Americans,  however,  consider  this  a  gain  i 
The  rate  of  unemployment  has  been  some- 
what reduced  by  war  spending. 

The  lf>sses: 

The  detente  with  Rtissla,  which  promised 
60  much  for  disarmament  and  ultimate  world 
peace,  has  been  disastrously  weakened  To 
my  mind  this  Is  the  most  serious  loss  of  all. 
both  for  our  country  and  for  mankind. 
Vietnam  with  the  firepower  now  deployed  or 
anticlpat^l,  will  be  battered  vcj  a  pulp — Its 
people,  villages,  rice  fields.  This  Is  the  major 
human  cost.  The  American  dead  and 
wounded  are  also  a  grlevoiis  human  cost 
We  are  lo-^lng.  If  we  have  not  already  lost, 
the  support  of  our  allies  around  the  world 
Some  governments  may  give  une.'isy  assent, 
but  not  their  people.  If  foreign  repKarts  are 
to  be  trusted.  The  Pope  Is  critical  and 
alarmed 

The  United  Nations  has  been  materially 
weakened     U  Thant  Is  critical  and  alarmed 

Communist  countries  have  been  presented 
with  a  new  arsenal  of  propaganda  weapont 
revolving  around  the  charge  of  ■■imperialist 
aggression  "  Vietnam  has  seriously  divided 
U.S  opinion,  hurt  President  Johnson's  con- 
sensus, and  lined  up  many  intellectuals  and 
large  church  groups  against  the  Adminlstra- 
llun  Most  wars  unify  the  home  front;  this 
war  has  sundered  it  The  credibility  of  of- 
ficial statements  about  the  war  Is  widely 
questioned.  Many  If  not  most  citizens  are 
confused  and  uneasy  Who  is  the  enemy^ 
Head  counts  of  Vletcong  dead  do  not  seem 
to  quiet  the  uneasiness.  There  is  danger,  in 
the  .steady  march  of  escalation,  that  Russia 
and  China  may  forget  their  Ideological  dif- 
ferences    If  so.  World  War  III  looms 

A  final  loss,  hard  to  measure,  is  the  sheer 
momentum  of  war.  Powerful  people,  in  and 
out  of  the  Pentagon,  are  now  so  fiercely  con- 
centrated on  military  victory  ("there  Is  no 
•utjstltute  for  victory")  that  one  wonders  if 
the  prcjcess  can  be  stopped  De  Gaulle,  to 
hU  credit,  stopped  the  war  in  Algeria,  but  it 
take*  great  leadership,  once  the  tanks  begin 
to  roll  How  long  will  It  be  before  this  war 
IWs  out  of  all  human  control? 


It  does  not  take  a  CPA  to  certify  that  the 
Uablllues  exceed  the  assets  on  this  baleince 
sheet,  and  that  the  deficit  Is  mounting. 

Stuaht  Chase. 

Geosgetown.  Conn 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  let- 
ter by  one  of  my  valued  constituents.  Mr. 
Lee  McEwen.  to  the  editor  of  the  dis- 
tinguished newspaper  in  my  State,  the 
Te.xarkana  Gazette,  of  May  27,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Texarkana  Gazette,  May  27.  1966] 
EorroR's  Mailbox 

Editor.  Texarkana  Gazette: 

I  take  exceptions  to  Thurman  Senslng's 
article  In  the  May  15lh,  1966  Sunday  Gazette 
captioned  "The  Ugly  Senator,"  because  of 
Seiising's  unfounded  and  unfair  Implica- 
tions as  to  Senator  Fulbrighfs  views  on  for- 
eign affairs,  alleged  Fuibright  quotes  takeri 
out  of  context  and  the  general  structure  of 
the  article  being  based  upon  much  in- 
nuendo. From  newspaper  accounts  and  hav- 
ing watched  on  TV  much  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  committee  hearings  about  the 
Viet  Nam  situation.  I  had  the  feeling  that 
It  was  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  t<^(  find 
our  real  purp<i6e  and  to  give  the  American 
pyeople  answers  to  questions  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  know. 

Senator  Fuibright  has  frankly  admitted 
he  could  have  been  and  was  perhaps  wrong  In 
the  past  in  supporting  some  of  the  various 
phases  of  our  role  In  Southeast  Asia  This 
IS  not  the  mark  of  a  man  that  would  have 
his  every  opinion  taken  verbatim  without  re- 
view I  get  the  Impression  that  Senator  Fui- 
bright tempers  his  statements  with  a  "let's 
examine  and  see  before  we  act"  attitude 
rather  than  that  of  making  rash  statements 
In  concrete  form. 

He  has  stated  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings that  Indeed,  since  we  have  committed 
ourselves  In  Viet  Nam.  we  have  a  "face  sav- 
ing" responsibility  as  a  great  nation  with 
great  power  and  we  hope  great  respect  In  all 
the  world  The  Senator  has  never  advocated 
that  we  tuck  our  tails  and  run.  only  that  we 
examine  the  possibilities  of  an  honorable 
settlement  or  withdrawal  from  an  extremely 
unstable  situation  In  a  country  in  which 
we  are  not  even  sure  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  want  our  assistance 

I  think  It  unfair  for  Mr  Sensing  to  accuse 
the  senator  of  being  bent  on  "convincing  the 
American  people  that  they  are  "ugly  duck- 
lings," The  senator  is  not  responsible  for  the 
number  of  unpleasant  facts  these  hearings 
have  laid  bare  to  the  public.  The  fact  that 
we  have  used  our  influence  to  prevent  elec- 
tions in  Viet  Nam  that  were  supposed  to 
have  been  held  long  ago.  Is  not  the  senator's 
sole  responsibility. 

It  is  a  fact  that  these  people  In  that  area 
have  been  constantly  engaged  in  warfare  for 
the  past  25  years  and  this  is  not  the  sena- 
tors fault  Do  they  think  like  we  do''  Do 
they  want  a  system  of  government  like  ours'' 
And  in  fact  do  the  majority  want  peace'' 
These  are  questions  we  should  have 
answered 

Is  It  a  proven  fact  that  many  millions  of 
dollars  that  was  intended  to  help  the  masses 
of  South  Viet  Nam  people  has  in  fact  made 
rich  people  out  of  a  few  profiteers  over  there? 
Who  is  to  blame  for  this?  We  furnished  the 
aid  and  should  be  responsible  for  Its  Intended 
distribution. 

Is  it  betng  an  "Ugly  Senator  "  to  head  a 
senate  committee  that  seeks  to  find  answers 
as  to  why  we  are  expending  American  lives. 


and  tax  money,  (the  latter  the  least  Im- 
portant I  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  clear 
cut  leadership  and  where  one  after  another 
regime  has  fallen?  Are  we  not  a  people 
capable  of  knowing  t.hese  answers''  If  ;n  fact 
wr  have  erred  tc  any  degree  In  our  policy  In 
Viet  Nam  are  we  not  big  enough  to  make 
corrections? 

Certainly,  any  good  American  will  fight  to 
heil  and  back  in  the  cause  of  freedom  And 
I  sincerely  hope  our  role  in  Viet  Nam  will 
serve  this  purpose.  However  I  find  it  com- 
forting to  know  that  we  have  In  our  nation 
such  men  of  Influence  and  leadership  as 
Senator  Pvlbright.  who  have  the  courage  he 
has  shown  In  attempting  to  reveal  Important 
facts  to  the  people  which  they  are  entitled  to 
know  about  such  actions 

Our  system  of  government  is  such  that  we 
have  always  had  "checks  and  balances"  In 
the  form  of  various  leaders  In  moments  of 
national  crisis  down  through  our  history 
Let  us  pray  that  this  will  always  be  so  and 
that  it  will  Insure  sufficient  tolerance  and 
patience  where  and  when  needed 

Criticize  if  you  will,  such  dedlcatea  men  as 
FH^-LBRiGHT  if  they  have  different  views  but 
don't  condemn  them  as  demagogues.  Had 
It  not  been  for  such  men.  our  Republic  would 
have  never  been  founded  Certainly  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  prompted 
by  voices  that  dared  speak  out  against  the 
leadership  of  the  time  and  against  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  many  of  the  citizens. 

Speaking  as  one  American  I  found  the 
public  hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Informative  and  enlight- 
ening. It  has  given  me  cause  to  wonder  If 
our  Interpretation  of  "freedom"  can  be  ef- 
fectively applied  in  Viet  Nam 

The  leaders  in  power  when  we  committed 
ourselves,  are  shot  and  dead  now— there  have 
been  a  number  of  different  assumed  leaders 
since  We  have  never  known  the  true  desire 
of  the  people  Recent  demonstrations  and 
other  developments  have  Indicated  we  have 
good  cause  to  wonder  If  our  help  or  presence 
Is  wanted 

In  fact,  we  are  Involved  In  a  civil  war  In 
another  country  whether  we  want  to  admit 
It  or  not  And  It  may  well  become  a  civil 
war  within  a  civil  war 

If  the  majority  of  those  people  c.hooee  to 
have  a  communist  type  eovemment  can  we 
legally  and  in  good  faith  Impose  otir  will  by 
force  to  prevent  It  Though  we  may  detest 
the  system  and  the  evil  it  breeds  we  cannot 
without  being  h\-pocr!tlcJi!  put  a  common 
brand  on  everyone  and  everything  commu- 
nist If  this  Is  so.  why  are  we  aiding  Yugo- 
slavia'' 

It  Is  right  that  the  American  people  be 
alerted  to  potential  hazards  involved  by  our 
action  so  close  to  the  Chinese  mainland  It 
is  careless  to  assume  that  China  wont  be- 
come directly  Involved. 

Any  nation  of  people  that  will  spend  1500 
years  to  build  a  defense  wall  to  keep  out  in- 
vaders (1500  mile  great  wall  of  China  began 
around  228-210  BC — completed  the  latter 
half  Of  the  14th  century i  U  by  tradition  and 
heritage  bound  to  have  a  common  fear  of 
having  their  border  exposed  to  foreigners 
Whether  they  be  ruled  by  clans  of  war  lords 
or  under  the  common  direction  of  a  Com- 
munist dictator,  fear  can  cause  a  person  or  a 
nation  to  commit  a  suicidal  act.  I  don't  be- 
Ueve for  a  minute  our  leader*  Intend  to 
arouse  China,  but  we  should  not  condemn 
those  leaders  who  point  out  such  possible 
dangers. 

Sensing  In  hla  article  suggests  throwing^ 
things  In  Fm-BarcHT's  face — using  otir  fighting 
back  In  Pearl  Harbor  and  our  action  with  the 
Berlin  .Mr  Uft  as  Justification.  It  U  absurd 
to  even  attempt  to  make  compartBons  be- 
tween our  situation  In  Viet  Nam  and  that  of 
Pearl  Harbor  and  West  Berlin. 
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In  on«,  our  people  and  our  security  were 
directly  attacked  with  tools  and  men  of  war 
without  any  room  for  equivocation  aa  to  the 
Intent  tor  such  attack.  In  the  other,  In  Ber- 
lin, a  right  was  being  denied  us  which  the 
world  knew  we  had  and  were  entitled  to 
by  virtue  of  Americans  already  baying  fought 
and  died  to  help  bring  about.  It  la  absurd 
to  try  to  show  equal  comparisons  and  irre- 
sponsible Journalism  to  try  and  appeal  to 
a  reader's  same  degree  of  patriotism  was  felt 
because  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 

The  difference  is:  on  the  one  hand  our 
liberty  was  In  jeopardy  by  direct  intervening 
forces — on  the  other,  as  In  Viet  Nam,  we  are 
intervening  and  many  Americans  are  won- 
dering If  the  latter  Is  Justified  even  though 
we  want  It  to  be  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 

There  Is  one  thing  for  certain — Never  be- 
fore In  the  history  of  man.  until  recent  years, 
did  he  have  the  ability  to  completely  destroy 
himself  This  ability  exists  today  and  wheth- 
er we  like  to  think  about  It  or  not  we  should. 
p>erhape,  sometimes  need  to  be  reminded  of 
this  in  no  uncertain  ternvs. 

Because  of  this  grave  fact,  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  all  the  facts  per- 
taining to  such  conimltments  as  we  have 
made  In  Viet  Nam.  The  American  p>eople 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  whether  or  not 
we  feel  we  have  sufficient  national  resoixrces. 
man  power  and  wealth  to  commit  them  all 
anywhere  In  the  world,  especially  when  It  is 
done  in  the  cause  of  an  assiimed  "flght  for 
freedom."  where  there  is  insufficient  evidence 
to  Icnow  the  majority  of  the  people  want  our 
help.  If  there  Is  clear  cut  danger  to  our  free- 
dom, by  all  means  let's  flght  back  and  leave 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  we  won't,  but  let's 
have  a  lot  of  public  committee  hearings  by 
our  leaders  on  situations  like  Viet  Nam  be- 
fore we  become  too  Involved. 

Can  we  support  many  Viet  Nam  operations 
without  eventually  resorting  to  our  great 
nuclear  power?  Is  U  not  conceivable  that  we 
will  be  expcued  to  more  than  one  such  Viet 
Nam;  commitment  and  p>osBlbly  all  at  one 
time  If  we  don't  e.xamlne  our  present  policy? 
Ajlde  from  a  few  Australians  and  a  substan- 
tial number  of  South  Koreans,  where  are  our 
allies  In  this  action?  Even  the  committed 
member  nations  of  SEATO?  (Many  are  haul- 
ing supplies  that  help  our  enemy.) 

We  are  Involved  In  a  sticky  mesa  unparal- 
leled In  the  history  of  our  republic,  and  a 
nation  of  people  that  has  built  what  we  have 
certainly  are  intelligent  enough  to  review 
the  situation  from  all  aspects  without 
condemning  thoae  that  seek  to  help  present 
facts  to  help  us  focus  on  the  overall  picture. 

The  simple  facta  are  we  are  In  constant 
danger  of  war  with  China  because  of  getting 
Involved  In  something  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  proven  that  the  Justification 
matches  the  potential  hazards  and  the  de- 
gree of  their  consequence. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  an  aggressive  na- 
tion, nor  ever  have  to  use  our  vast  nuclear 
p>ower,  yet  simple  arithmetic  should  reveal 
to  all  of  us  that  a  nation  of  200  million  would 
have  little  chance  of  defeating  one  of  over 
800  million  In  a  conventional  war,  where  our 
supply  lines  would  have  to  reach  and  be 
maintained  half  way  round  the  world.  We 
would  almost  certainly  have  to  use  o\ir  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  once  we  "push  the  but- 
ton" deterrent  forces  might  very  well,  out  of 
fear  or  for  whatever  reason,  push  theirs. 

Though  It  might  be  unthinkable,  this  Is  a 
real  possibility  and  should  It  ever  occur,  the 
"point  of  no  return"  may  well  have  been  past 
for  all  mankind.  There  may  b«  a  few  mo- 
ments left  to  reflect  upon  the  mistakes  of 
man,  but  no  recourse  left  to  correct  ttaem. 

I  bellevs  that  people  are  and  need  to  t>e 
better  Informed  than  ever  before — It  Is  right 
and  proper  that  we  examine  and  review  each 
step  we  now  take. 


There  Is  one  absolute  certainty  upon  which 
we  all  can  be  sure  of — If  we  can  not  correct 
any  mistakes  that  might  have  been  or  will 
be  made  and  the  "button  Is  ever  pushed"  we 
win  be  a  long  time  dead. 
Respectfully  yours, 

LiKS  R.  MCEWBN. 

Tkxaskana,  Akk. 


LOYALTy  NOT  THE  ISSUE 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RkcoHD  an  editorial  entitled  •Loy- 
alty Not  the  Issue,"  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LOTALTT    Nor    TH«    ISSUK 

It  has  not  been  a  question  of  "whether," 
but  of  "when"  the  administration  would 
charge  those  In  the  United  Statee  who  do  not 
support  escalation  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam 
are  less  patriotic  than  the  people  who  go 
along  with  an  all-out  effort  to  defeat  mili- 
tarily the  powers  In  North  Viet  Nam 

The  "when"  was  answered  yesterday  by 
Vice  President  Htjmphret  In  an  address  to 
the  nation's  governors  In  Los  Angeles 

Mr  HiTMPHRET  18  Quotcd  as  proclaiming 
"The  time  has  come  for  some  of  us  to  stand 
up  for  our  country."  Implying  that  those  who 
do  not  see  the  wisdom  of  spreading  the  war 
are  close  to  being  disloyal  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  same  address,  the  vice  president  re- 
marked that  It  would  be  "Immoral"  for  this 
country  to  "pull  out  of  Viet  Nam" 

As  everybody  who  has  studied  the  situation 
knows,  few  if  any  of  those  who  are  not  sup- 
porters of  the  ever-mounting  war  policy  of 
the  administration  have  counseled  with- 
drawal from  Viet  Nam.  The  two  stands  are 
not  synonymous,  regardless  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  vice  president.  And  because 
some  do  not  feel  that  broadening  the  war 
through  extension  of  bombings  Is  a  wise 
coxirse  does  not  mean  these  fieople  are  not 
"standing  up"  for  their  country. 

One  of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the  Viet 
Nam  situation  Is  that  the  American  people 
will  be  led  to  adopt  the  attitude  that  any- 
thing goes  which  will  lead  to  a  military  vic- 
tory— even  dropping  of  "the"  bomb,  "rhoee 
who  have  opposed  escalation  of  the  war  effort 
have  said  repeatedly  that  the  United  States, 
the  greatest  military  power  In  the  world,  can 
desolate  enemy  territory  at  will  In  the  small 
and  backward  nation  where  fighting  Is  rag- 
ing. The  advisability  of  demolishing  North 
Viet  Nam  is  questioned,  not  the  ability  of 
the  United  Statee  to  achieve  this  aim 

And  there  is  no  real  question  of  patriotism 
Involved  In  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  continued  stepping  up  of  the  war  ef- 
fort la  wise  or  foolish.  The  vloe  president's 
Intimations  that  "halfway"  support  of  the 
expanding  war  effort,  or  direct  opposition  to 
such  moves,  are  somehow  disloyal  are  unfair 
and  regrettable. 


HOW  FIAT  CORP.  SOLD  MOSCOW 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  14  issue  of  Business  Week  magazine 
contained  an  Interesting  article  about 
arrangements  under  which  an  Italian 
automobile  manufacturer  will  provide 
goods  and  services  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  construction  of  an  $800  million  auto 
factory.  I  congratulate  the  enterprise 
of  these  Italian  businessmen.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  as  much  as  1320  million  of 


the  cost  of  the  project  will  be  spent  in 
Italy.  This  is  a  very  healthy  develop- 
ment In  International  trade. 

I  regret  that  our  businessmen  are  not 
at  least  sharing  in  these  enterprises  and 
contributing  to  greater  trade  and  more 
normal  relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  Business  Week 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  PiAT  Sold  Moscow 

The  Italian  auto  maker's  deal  to  help  make 
cars  In  Russia  will  give  $320-mllllon  boost  to 
Italian  Industry  Now  Prance's  Renault  and 
Japan's  Toyota  may  follow  Its  lead 

It  was  about  quitting  time  for  factory 
workers  In  Turin,  Italy,  last  Wednesday  when 
a  pepi>ery  little  Italian  Industrialist  and  » 
rotund  Russian  bureaucrat  decided  to  sign 
their  contract  and  do  business  together 
Then.  Plat's  honorary  president.  Vlttorlo  Val- 
letta, and  Soviet  Automotive  Industry  Minis- 
ter Aleksander  Tarasov  toasted  each  other 
with  champagne. 

Each  had  reason  to  grin  With  a  stroke  of 
his  pen.  Tarasov  thrust  the  Soviet  Union 
further  Into  the  automotive  age  than  It  has 
ever  been  Por  his  part.  Valletta  plunked 
FMat  right  In  the  middle  of  the  biggest  in- 
dustrial deal  the  Russians  have  ever  made 
with  Western  companies  It  could  lead  to 
more  of  them  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Plat  contracted  to  help  engineer  and  set 
up  a  plant  In  Russia  capable  of  producing 
2.000  cars  dally,  or  about  600.000  a  year.  The 
cars  will  be  a  version  of  Flat  124b.  reportedly 
modified  with  a  larger  engine  i  1.400  to  1.600 
cc  I ,  more  rugged  frame,  less  glass  area  and 
better  battery  shielding  as  protection  agalMt 
Russia's  primitive  motoring  conditions  and 
harsh  climate. 

IMPRESSIVE 

While  the  secretive  Russians  didn't  want 
to  talk  publicly  about  money,  the  deal  by  any 
standard  Is  a  whopper.  Estimates  of  total 
cost  run  as  high  as  $800-ml!llon.  although 
slightly  more  than  half  of  this  may  be  local 
expenditures. 

Certainly,  the  Italians  came  up  with  at- 
tractive financing:  Istltuto  MoblUare  Ital- 
lano.  the  Italian  state  financing  organization. 
agreed  to  finance  t320-mllllon  of  the  deal,  the 
I>art  to  be  spent  In  Italy.  The  loan  Is  repay- 
able In  8V2  years  after  delivery  of  goods  at 
about  6'i'"r  Interest  About  eS'^:  to  li''t  of 
the  8320-mllllon  will  be  spent  to  buy  ma- 
chine tools  and  other  equipment  from  Italian 
companies  besides  Plat  1  Tarasov  \islted  the 
Innocentl  machine  tool  plants  and  the  head- 
quarters of  Pirelli.  Italy's  biggest  tire  maker  1 
Other  orders  may  be  placed  with  other  Eu- 
ropean and  perhaps  even  some  American 
companies  for  supply  of  additional  ma- 
chinery. 

Construction  of  the  plant  probably  will 
begin  next  year,  with  the  first  cars  rolling 
off  the  line  by  1969  and  full-capacity  output 
probably  several  years  later  No  announce- 
ment of  the  plant's  location  was  given,  but 
Moscow  sources  mentioned  a.s  possible  8lt«« 
the  Moscow  area,  Gorki,  and  Zaporozhe  Al! 
three  are  currently  centers  of  vehicle  produc- 
tion; Zaporozhe.  the  Ukraine,  also  has  a  steel 
mill  An  eeUmated  2.000  Italian  technicians 
will  be  sent  to  Russia  to  oversee  engineering 
and  construction  of  the  plant 

KTW    OUTLOOK 

The  Flat  deal  reflects  a  changed  Soviet 
attitude  toward  the  passenger  car  In  recent 
years.  Both  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  wers 
against  private  passenger  cars  on  principle 
on  the  grounds  that  they  tended  to  promote  a 
private -enterprise   mentality   and    that  they 
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nited  resources.  Premier  Aleksel  Koeygln, 
novever.  has  said  It  Is  wasteful  for  Soviet 
oOdals  to  ride  around  in  trucks  and  com- 
merlcal  vehicles.  In  any  case,  he  ordered 
Soviet  passenger  car  production  Increased 
from  about  300,000  a  year  currently  to  about 
800000  iry  1970.  Some  of  the  new  cars  will 
become  Uxis  and  a  few  will  go  to  private  use, 
but  theie  Is  no  indication  yet  that  the 
Kremlin  will  devote  sizable  resources  to  mass 
construction  of  roads,  service  stations,  and 
repair  facilities  typical  of  motorized  so- 
cieties in  the  West. 

Since  the  Plat  plant  won't  go  Into  quick 
production.  It  Is  expected  that  the  Russians 
also  Will  expand  existing  plants — and  pos- 
sibly contract  to  buy  others  In  the  'West  to 
reach  an  output  of  800,000  cars  by  1970.  They 
bive  been  dickering  with  Prance's  Renault 
for  a  plant  with  the  approximate  capacity  of 
Uie  Flat  plant;  a  Renault  mission  is  to  leave 
Paris  for  Moscow  later  this  month.  Japan's 
Toyou  Motor  Co.  has  had  preliminary  talks 
«:h  the  Russlaiis  on  a  plan  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 300.000  to  400.000  units  a  year,  and 
ii.e  company  Is  drawing  up  plans  to  submit 
10  the  Russians  this  summer.  Renault  may 
it  lea«t  get  some  of  the  equipment  for  the 
TM  plant. 

THE    ORIGIN 

P.at  clinched  the  Soviet  deal  after  four 
mrs  of  trying.  In  1962.  Valletta  flew  to 
Moscow  to  ojjen  a  large  Plat  exhibit  at  an 
Italian  trade  exhibit  there.  Valletta  met 
Khrushchev,  and  the  two  talked  about  pos- 
siblUies  for  plants  to  manufacture  cars,  trac- 
uyrs.  or  both. 

Subsequently.  Valletta  hosted  delegations 
of  Soviet  technicians  visiting  Flat  factories 
in  Turin.  Last  July,  Valletta  and  Khru- 
shchev's successors  signed  a  protocol  for  the 
Jo::u  study  of  scientlflc  and  technical  prob- 
'.ems  While  the  language  was  obscure.  It 
was  widely  believed  that  Flat  and  the  Rus- 
sians were  working  on  a  deal  for  building 
p!.-intf  to  make  autos  and  tractors 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  the  deal  until 
tmd-April  when  Tarasov  went  to  Italy  at  the 
head  nf  a  big  technical  delegation  Almost 
immediately.  Italian  sources  hinted  the  deal 
WM  close  to  completion  and  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  mainly  concerned  about  technical 
wpects  of  the  car  model  and  financing.  Flat, 
according  to  Italian  sources,  offered  the  Rus- 
Elana  the  124  model,  a  new  five- passenger 
four-door  sedan  with  an  engine  in  the  1.200 
cc  range. 

But  the  Russians  wanted  a  bigger  engine. 
They  al.-io  didn't  like  the  large  expense  of 
?las«.  [)086lbly  because  It  would  be  harder 
'•o  seal  out  the  Russian  cold,  and  In  general 
they  wanted  the  car  to  be  more  rugged. 
They  eventually  got  what  they  wanted. 
Says  an  Italian  auto  executive:  "The  result 
v\)l  only  be  a  second  cousin  to  the  124  model 
that  we  know." 

BtTTLT    ON    EXPERIENCE 

Plat  ha«  had  considerable  succe&E  dealing 
»iih  Communists.  Its  smallest  car  Is  made 
under  license  In  Yugoslavia,  and  It  has  had 
other  experience  selling  In  Eastern  Europe. 
But  there  may  have  been  other  factors  in 
^at'8  .success:  lUlians  buy  about  20%  of 
Russian  oi!  exports  annually,  and  they  are 
tnown  to  have  been  talking  with  Moscow  for 
wine  time  about  the  poeslblllty  of  Importing 
natural  gas  from  the  Ukraine.  In  any  case. 
the  Russians  are  In  a  good  position  to  service 
<^lt«  because  of  their  mounting  trade  sur- 
plus with  Italy  (nearly  •lOO-mlUlon  last 
year) 

The  deal  stirred  a  flurry  of  Interest  In  the 
us,  although  none  of  the  Big  Three  auto 
companies— General  Motors.  Pord,  or  Chrys- 
'*/~*^owed  any  Immediate  deelre  to  Inquire 
"out  the  poeslblllUea  for  following  in  Plaf  s 
^kg  For  one  thing,  present  U.S  policy 
**  to  limit  credits  to  Eastern  Suropean  Com- 


munist cotuitrles  to  five  years.  U.S.  trade 
with  Russia  is  too  small  to  nmke  a  nat-slzed 
business  deal  plausible  now.  Beyond  this, 
the  Russians  have  made  no  bones  of  their 
reluctance  to  improve  relations  with  the  U.S. 
In  any  field  as  long  as  the  Vietnam  war  goes 
on.  Por  the  same  reason.  UJS.  companies 
would  be  wary  of  making  deals  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  could  be  used  against 
them  by  their  competitors. 

Still,  U.S.  participation  In  the  Soviet  auto- 
motive Industry  has  a  precedent;  in  the 
1920s.  Pord  sold  thousands  of  trucks  and 
tractors  to  Russia  and  later  cooperated  with 
the  Russians  in  setting  up  a  large  automotive 
factory  at  Gorki  as  well  as  a  smaller  assembly 
plant  In  Moscow.  Many  Pord  engineers  vis- 
ited the  Soviet  Union  and  Russians  visited 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  In  those  days. 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Flight 
Fast,  But,  Oh,  Those  Delays,"  'RTltten  by 
Art  Buchwald,  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  The 
article  Is  informative,  and  it  should  be 
preserved  in  the  Record.  The  article 
discusses  the  tremendous  importance  of 
the  supersonic  airplane  which  this  Gov- 
ernment Is  sponsoring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plight  Past.  Oh.  These  Dei-ats! 
(By  Art  Buchwald  I 

Washington. — "Good  day.  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, this  Is  your  captain  speaking,  and 
I'm  happy  to  announce  that  this  Is  the  first 
supersonic  flight  from  New  York  to  Paris. 
■We  will  be  flying  at  an  altitude  of  60.000 
feet  and  a  speed  of  1,800  miles  an  hour.  Our 
flying  time  to  New  York  to  Paris  will  be  two 
hours  and  45  minutes  Now  please  fasten 
your  safety  belts  and  we  will  be  ready  to  take 
off.  .  .   . 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  know  you're 
wondering  what  the  delay  Is,  as  we  have 
been  on  the  ground  waiting  to  take  off  for 
the  past  two  hours.  Unfortunately,  air 
traffic  conditions  are  very  heavy  at  this  hour 
and  we  have  been  asked  to  hold  here  on  the 
runway.  'We  are  now  the  20th  In  line  for 
take-off.  . 

"Well,  folks,  we've  been  moving  up  as  you 
might  have  noticed  and  we  are  now  second 
in  line  I'm  sorry  these  lASt  four  have  been 
80  difficult,  bv  the  tower  has  assured  us  we 
will  get  cleai  ce  to  take  off  In  the  next  hour 
or  so    ... 

"May  I  have  your  attention,  please  It 
appears  that  there  are  more  planes  In  the 
pattern  than  was  expected,  and  we've  been 
asked  to  hold  further  'Why  don't  you  all 
relax?  I've  turned  the  'No  Smoking'  Ught 
off   .       .    . 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we've  finally  been 
cleared  for  take-off  Would  you  al!  please 
relax?  I  apologize  for  the  six-hour  delay  at 
the  runway,  but  this  Is  something  we  have 
no  control  over      .  . 

"Well,  folks,  we  seem  to  have  broken  some 
sort  of  record.  Our  flying  time  to  Paris  was 
two  hours  and  31  minutes.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  many  planes  circling  the  Orly  air- 
port and  we've  been  asked  to  fly  over  to 
C-openhagen  and  hold  there  at  55,000  feet. 
Paris  assures  us  that  as  soon  as  It  Is  feasibly 
possible  they  will  permit  us  to  make  an 
approach     . 

■'Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  U  your  pilot 
speaking.  Since  I  last  spoke  to  you  90  min- 
utes ago  I  regret  we  have  not  been  en- 
couraged by  Paris  tc  come  In  and  they  have 


asked  us  to  maintain  altitude  and  fly  in  a 
pattern  over  Sicily.  The  stewardess  telle  me 
there  seems  to  be  a  shortage  of  drinks  and 
water,  so  we  are  putting  everyone  on  rations 
of  one  glass  of  water  each. 

"Also,  I'm  sorry  to  say  we  have  run  out 
of  food. 

"Some  of  you  have  complained  about  see- 
ing the  movie  four  times,  so  for  the  next 
two  hours  we'll  play  stereophonic  music 
instead 

•You'll  be  kept  informed  as  to  our  prog- 
ress   .  .  . 

Polks,  this  la  the  captain  again  I  know 
you're  all  very  tired  and  hungry  and  thirsty 
and  so  am  I,  but  trying  to  knock  down  my 
door  is  not  going  to  help  anybody  We  should 
be  getting  the  green  light  from  Paris  any 
time  now  .  .  . 

"We've  Just  heard  from  Parts  and  we  are 
now  in  the  pattern  and  wUl  be  permitted  to 
land  within  the  next  hour  Please  fastei^ 
yotir  safety  belts   .  .   . 

"This  Is  your  captain  again.  As  you  can 
gather  we  are  on  the  giound  at  Orly,  Prance 
Unfortunately  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
room  at  the  ramp  and  we've  been  asked  to 
wait  out  here  until  someone  leaves  It  should 
not  be  more  than  40  or  50  minutes. 

"We".!,  here  we  are  at  the  terminal  and 
I  hop>e  you've  enjoyed  your  ftrst  supersonic 
flight,  I'm  happy  to  announce  we  beat  the 
Queen  Mary's  record  by  four  hours  and  12 
minutes." 


STRUGGLE    FOR    UNITY 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr  President,  on  June 
11,  1966,  I  had  the  honor  to  speak  at  the 
commencement  ceremonies  of  Califor- 
nia Stat^"  College,  at  Long  Beach. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  at  that  time  appear  in 
the  Record  al  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Struggle  foe  Dnitt 

(Partial    text    of    remarks    by    US     Senator 

Thomas     H.     Kuchcl     al     comiriencement 

ceremonies    of   Oallfornia   Stat*   College    at 

Long  Beach,  June  11,  1966) 

I  am  highly  honored  that  you  should  ask 
me  to  participate  In  these  commencement 
exercises  of  California  State  College  at  Long 
Beach  I  share  the  pnde  of  the  people  of 
Callforma.  and  particularly  of  the  people  of 
this  great  metropolitan  and  cosmopolitan 
community  of  Long  Beach,  in  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  here,  on  this  campus,  in 
the  indispensable  cause  of  higher  education, 
and,  beyond  that,  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished generally  for  education  and  for 
higher  education  by  our  entire  state 

Here,  students  may  study  and  learn,  re- 
gardless of  creed  or  race  Here  all  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  use  the  brains  God 
put  in  their  heads  to  think  with.  and.  under 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  a  dedicated 
faculty,  to  educate  themselves,  and  to  de- 
velop their  own  skills  and  talents. 

I  am  a  neighbor  of  this  Institution.  My 
home,  Anaheim,  is  less  than  half  an  hour 
from  this  campus.  And  It  la  to  this  area  that 
my  Immigrant  grandfather  came  from  across 
the  sea.  well  over  a  century  ago  to  be  an 
American,  to  live  out  his  life,  and  to  raise 
his  family.  In  freedom, 

I  give  to  those  who  graduate  today  my 
earnest  and  warmest  congratulations  Tou 
are  the  products  of  an  educational  system 
successfully  created  by  our  society,  fashioned 
by  our  own  unique  pwlltlcal  institutions, 
through  legislation  adopted  by  democratic 
processes,  and  you  represent  the  best  hope 
of  the  Republic  and  of  our  Golden  State  that 
this  kind  of  free  society,  which  you  kno^i' 
and  I  know,  will  endure. 
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We  have  made  great  progrcea  tn  the  produc- 
tion of  material  things  In  this  country 
American  Industry,  led  by  our  men  of  sci- 
ence and  of  technical  skills,  has  produced 
all  manner  of  new  contrivances  for  creature 
comfort  People  will,  it  appears,  live  long- 
er, travel  to  more  places,  and  do  it  faater, 
with  more  leisure  time  than  ever  before. 
The  dimensions  of  energy  available  to  us  are 
vastly  altered  from  what  they  uaed  to  be, 
and  are  of  such  an  order  as  to  defy  com- 
prehension We  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
discovery  of  the  secrets  of  the  atom  con- 
stitutes simply  one  more  quickly  prtisslng 
mlleetone  In  the  accelerating  pace  ot  scientific 
discovery. 

Dr  Lloyd  H  Elliott,  the  President  of 
George  Washington  University,  has  said  that 
"the  brink  of  the  unknown  Is  the  true  play- 
ground of  the  scholar."  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  In  your  lifetime,  graduating  stu- 
dents, many  of  the  barriers  which  now  In- 
sulate VIS  from  the  unknown  will  be  broken 
down  as  scholars  from  all  the  fields  of  sci- 
ence continue  their  relentless  probing  And 
who  are  we  to  dare  to  stop  them? 

It  was  King  Solomon  who  said  "knowl- 
edge Ls  a  wonderful  thing'  therefore  get 
knowledge:  but  with  all  thy  getting,  get  un- 
derstanding." 

What  we  need.  In  the  process  of  making 
material  advances.  Is  achieving  some  progress 
In  becoming  better  people  While  our  stand- 
ard of  living  may  be  going  up,  our  stand- 
ards for  life  ought  also  to  be  Improving. 
I  think  that  Is  what  Solomon  had  In  mind: 
with  knowledge,  get  understanding. 

Not  very  far  from  here  Is  the  area  which. 
Just  last  summer,  suffered  violence  and  trag- 
edy as  flames  erupted,  and  death  occurred, 
over  a  fairly  wide  area  of  this  county. 
What  good  Is  all  our  progress  through  tech- 
nology and  science  If  we  still  have  the  most 
terrible  and  unbelievable  civil  strife  by  some 
of  our  neighbors  In  thl.'<  state?  All  of  us 
b«ar  some  of  the  burden  of  the  tragedy 
of  Watts  We  need  to  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  the  best  possible  human  wisdom 
In  trying  to  improve  our  people,  to  unite 
them.  In  making  all  of  us  better,'  in  lessen- 
ing— and.  then  In  overcoming  the  causes  of 
social  unrest  and  racial  tensions  which  con- 
tinue to  be  preeent  in  parts  of  our  state  and 
nation  We  need  to  learn  to  live  toother 
In  unity  and  harmony  That  Is  part  of  the 
struggle  for  unity  which  you  and  I  need  to 
wage. 

This  quest  for  Improvement  In  ourselves 
Includes  an  Improvement  In  the  machinery  of 
our  society,  the  apparatus  by  which  we  gov- 
ern ourselves. 

I  beg  of  you.  graduating  seniors,  to  take  an 
active  interest  In  government,  at  all  levels, 
and.  also.  In  politics  I  think  you  have  a 
duty  to  do  so  And  politics.  I  hasten  to  say. 
Is  not  a  dirty  word  It  is  a  decent  word  It 
represents  an  honorable  calling,  and  it  cer- 
tainly represents  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life  It  is  the  means  by 
which  our  people  go  forward  or  backward,  or 
to  the  right  or  left 

Part  of  the  genius  of  the  American  system 
was  the  extra-constitutional  establishment 
of  two  political  parties  a  century  or  so  ago 
Over  ensuing  generations,  their  positions  on 
some  public  Issues  would  overlap:  and  within 
each,  there  has  always  been  a  considerable 
divergence  of  view  on  some  elements  of  basic 
public  philosophy  But.  with  all  their  fault*, 
the  two  parties,  and  the  system  which  pro- 
duced them,  have  well  served  our  nation  and 
have  kept  us  together  in  an  orderly  process  of 
government  Certainly  our  two-party  system 
Is  far  better  than  what  I  saw  In  France  In  the 
time  of  the  Fourth  Republic:  a  multiplicity 
of  parties  Under  the  old  French  parliamen- 
tary system,  coalition  government  waa  all 
that  was  then  available,  and  at  a  fairly  high 


rate  of  political  mortality.  Certainly,  too, 
otir  system  Is  far  better  than  the  Communist 
system  where  one-party  rule  remains  In  rigid 
control  of  all  facets  of  life. 

Students,  for  the  future  of  your  country 
and  yourselves,  interest  yourselves  In  a  polit- 
ical party,  and  do  what  you  can,  throughout 
your  life,  to  make  It  responsive  to  the  best 
needs  of  the  people  as  you  may  see  the  light. 
That  is  the  only  reason  for  their  existence. 
That  Is  the  sole  purpose  for  a  political  parly 
in  our  kind  of  society.  There  are.  I  fear, 
some  dangers  to  this  good  system.  The  rela- 
tive sizes  of  our  two  parties  today  are.  It 
seems  to  me,  a  little  out  of  kilter,  and  that 
means  the  loss  of  an  Important  check  in  our 
governmental  machinery. 

Our  problems,  however,  are  not  confined 
to  our  neighborhood  nor  to  our  nation 
This  world  has  shrunken  now  to  the  point 
where  it.  Itself,  is  a  neighborhood.  This  Is 
the  era  of  Instant  global  communications 
and  of  almost  Instant  travel  and  transpona- 
tlon. 

What  we — the  people  of  the  globe — are 
greatly  in  need  of  today  are  new  devices  and 
new  techniques  to  bring  people  and  nations 
together  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, for  an  ever- widening  exchange  of  cul- 
ture and  Ideas  as  well  as  goods,  and  for  a 
ceaseless  search  for  means  to  achieve  a  Just 
peace  The  world  stands  In  need  of  new 
institutions  and  new  Instruments  of  Inter- 
national communication  capable  of  leaping 
over  the  tradltlon:il  barriers  of  language  and 
diverse  customs. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  isolation  any- 
more, though  there  are  still  some  among  us 
who  yearn  to  live  in  the  past  and  want 
nothing  to  do  with  their  neighbors  But 
that  kind  of  early  planet  is  gone.  And  whTe 
neighbors  In  the  world  community  are  con- 
cerned, our  problem  Is  how  best  to  promote 
unity  ami.>ng  the  free,  and  those  who  wish  to 
be  free 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world  com- 
munity today  Is  the  urge  for  unity  more 
evident  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  United  States  of  Europe,  alas,  remains 
but  a  dream.  But  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity. Euratom.  the  Common  Market  and 
the  Western  European  Union  have  given 
EuroF>ean  unity  new  meaning  and  new  hope 
In  the  East,  the  peoples  of  Rumania.  Poland, 
and  Yugoslavia  show  Increasing  courage  in 
trying  to  overcome  the  barrier  of  Commu- 
nist domination.  Rumania  criticizes  the 
Soviet  Union  for  Interfering  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  her  neighbors,  including  Rumania, 
and  the  Rumanians  applaud.  Poland  seeks 
admission  to  OATT.  The  Yugoslavs  want 
more  ties  with  the  West. 

Europe's  leaders  now  foresee  new  struggles 
for  unity.  General  de  Gaulle  would  have  a 
united  Europe  excluding  Britain,  hoping  that 
the  new  union,  whatever  Its  form,  would 
look  to  Prance  for  leadership  Other  na- 
tions would  prefer  a  more  equitable  arrange- 
ment The  Soviet  Union  presumably  would 
oppose  any  arrangement  for  added  unity  In 
the  West,  especially  an  equitable  one. 

But  time  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  would 
be  free.  The  Churches  of  Germany  and 
Poland  have  moved  far  ahead  of  their  na- 
tional governments  in  consulting  on  steps 
for  unity  of  their  peoples.  The  next  gen- 
eration In  Etirope  is  growing  up  In  a  new 
atmosphere.  By  international  agreement, 
the  children  of  France  and  Germany  are  now 
reading  the  same  accounts  of  the  bitter  wars 
fought  between  their  countries  In  the  last 
100  years.  Their  teachers  are  striving  at 
objectivity  in  order  to  do  away  with  his- 
torically false  propaganda  and  the  bre«dlng 
of  hate 

With  an  end  to  suspicion  the  peoples  of 
Europe  will  be  able.  In  the  purvult  of  peace- 
ful purposes,  to  reacli  over  tbelr  borders. 


As  we  near  the  end  of  the  30th  Century, 
the  acceleration  of  history  Is  Increasing  our 
yesterdays  are  receding  further  from  us  Th« 
memories  of  past  misfortune  must  not  dis- 
tract us  frcxn  today's  poaslbllitles.  Mistakes 
must  not  be  duplicated  but  new  opportuni- 
ties must  not  be  thrown  away. 

Ahead  Is  the  conquest  of  space,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  seas,  the  research  into  the 
earth's  Interior,  the  battle  to  conserve  re- 
sources and  our  natural  beauty  on  every  con- 
tinent. These  Issues  know  no  national  bor- 
ders. An  atomic  blast  In  China  may  sub- 
sequently contaminate  milk  In  Detroit. 
Failure  to  vaccinate  children  In  Central  Asia 
may  bring  on  cholera  In  Western  Europe  An 
Innocent  poppy  from  Turkey  may  eventually 
bring  crime  to  Loe  Angeles? 

Harmony  lunong  nations  will  come  when 
men  learn  to  put  aside  the  animosities  of  the 
past  and  to  seek  common  ground  In  the 
realm  of  the  future  where  national  bound- 
aries have  yet  to  be  posted  And  here,  out 
own  United  States  has  done  some  magnifi- 
cent things.  Our  government  led  the  way 
In  urging  peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space 
It  did  It  again  In  an  offer  to  share  the  secret* 
of  the  moon  And  under  President  Elsen- 
hower. America  pioneered  in  sharing  the 
secrets  of  the  atom. 

The  critical  Ingredients  for  success  In  the 
struggle  for  unity  are 

(  1  )  A  desire  to  consult  with  one  another 
frankly  and  openly. 

(2 1  A  recognition  of  a  need  to  help  one 
another    in    solving    common    problems 

(3)  A  willingness  to  look  objectively  at 
history,  and 

(4)  A  wUUngnees  to  speak  out  on  the  Is- 
sues of  today  and  to  seek  to  create  opportu- 
nities for   tomorrow 

OradUHtlng  students,  our  task,  henceforth, 
is  to  seek  widening  agreement  at  home  and 
beyond,  for  the  dlgnly  of  man  and  the  Inde- 
p>endence  of  people.  'In  Union  there  if 
Strength."    In  disunion,  there  is  weakness. 


SECRETARY  CONNOR— THE  GROW- 
ING DANGER  OF  OUR  CONTINU- 
ING  UNFAVORABLE  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  his  great  credit,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Connor  pointed  out 
the  growing  danger  incident  to  our  con- 
tinuing Inability  to  handle  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  stating: 

As  we  pull  the  figures  together  In  the  P&ll 
of  this  year  ...  we  will  have  to  face  up  to 
some  pretty  difficult  policy  choices  In  decid- 
ing upon  recommendations  to  the  President, 

He  expressed  apprehension  about  what 
happens  when  the  program  "sort  of  goes 
over  the  hill." 

My  only  question  would  be,  Why  wait 
until  fall? 

The  Secretary-  should  be  congratulated 
for  his  frankness,  however.  The  situa- 
tion is  bad.  and  getting  worse,  and  here 
are  some  facts  presented  to  justify  that 
observation. 

In  1949  the  United  States  had  $24.6  Wl- 
llon  in  gold,  and  owed  some  $7.6  billion 
abroad,  current  liabilities  redeemable  In 
gold,  owed  primarily  to  the  foreign  cen- 
tral banks 

At  the  end  of  1965,  the  United  Stattt 
had  about  $13.8  billion  in  gold,  and  owed 
some  $29  billion  abroad,  again  primarily 
to  the  foreign  central  banks. 
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In  other  words,  between  1949  and 
Januan-'  1966,  this  country  had  lost 
almost  45  percent  of  Its  gold  at  the  same 
time  its  gold  obligations  abroad  Increased 
nearly  400  percent. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 

In  the  first  4  months  of  1966.  the 
United  States  lost  $138  million  additional 
gold. 

In  the  second  month  of  the  second 
quarter.  May  last,  the  United  States  lost 
another  $86  million,  the  largest  monthly 
loss  in  a  year.  Most  of  this  loss,  $78 
million  was  to  France. 

And  it  would  now  appear  there  will  be 
further  heavy  loss  in  June. 

The  record  since  1958  is  Interesting. 
After  an  improvement  in  1957 — ascribed 
by  most  to  purchases  incident  to  the 
Suez  crisis — the  U.S.  gold  losses  have 
been  .steady. 

Di  1958  we  lost  $2,275  billion 

In  1959  we  lost  $1,075  billion. 

In  1960  we  lost  $1,702  billion. 

In  1961  we  lost  $857  million. 

In  1962  we  lost  $890  million. 

In  1963  we  lost  $461  million. 

In  1964  we  lost  $125  million. 

In  1965  we  lost  $1,665  billion. 

In  the  first  5  months  of  1966  we  have 
lost  $224  million. 

To  the  above  should  be  added  the  in- 
creasinK  problems  of  British  sterlinp : 
and  also  the  fact  that,  during  April,  the 
favorable  trade  balance  in  the  private 
sector  dropped  some  $700  million  from 
the  1965  annual  level.  This  means  a 
seasonally  adjusted  excess  exports  over 
imports  of  $4.1  billion  instead  of  the 
flrst-of-the-year  projection  of  $6  billion. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  an  administra- 
tion ofBcial  Is  quoted  last  month  as  say- 
ing that  after  adoption  of  a  new  mone- 
larj'  code,  doUar-holding  nations  prob- 
ably would  refuse  to  negotiate  for 
further  reform  until  the  United 
States  settled  its  payments  problem? 
This  official  stated,  "I  think  these  na- 
tions really  mean  business.  You  are  ^'o- 
Ing  to  see  some  real  pressures  put  on  us 
to  get  this  thing  settled  once  and  for 
&U," 

In  May.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Powler  stated: 

The  multiple  costs  of  Vietnam  have  made 
the  ta«k  more  dlfHcult  and  It  may  be  that 
we  win  have  to  settle  for  an  Interim  objec- 
uve  or  equlUbrluni  exclusive  of  the  costs 
of  Vietnam 

But  how  can  there  be  any  true  bal- 
ance, "exclusive  of  the  costs  of  Viet- 
nam"? 

There  Is  constant  heavy  discussion 
about  various  diplomatic  and  miUUry 
problems  resulting  from  our  Involve- 
ment In  E:urope.  the  Par  East,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  world ;  but  \^r>'  little 
discussion  about  the  great  and  growing 
economic  problems  Incident  to  those  in- 
volvements. 

Unless  new  policies  are  laid  do^^Ti  in 


problems   these   overseas   commitments 
have  created. 


INTEREST  RATES  RISE 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  I>elaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Great  Society  is  constantly 
bragging  about  what  it  does  for  the 
American  people,  but  sometimes  It  for- 
gets to  tell  what  It  is  doing  to  them. 

In  this  coiinection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  today,  July  11.  1966.  It 
states  that  interest  rates  rose  to  the 
highest  levels  in  a  generation  in  some 
segments  of  the  money  markets  foUow- 
inR  signs  last  week  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  was  tightening  credit  another 
notch. 

This  has  a  direct  effect  on  every  con- 
sumer and  home  buyer  in  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Business  and  Finance 

Interest  rates  rose  to  the  highest  levels  in 
a  generation  In  some  segment*  of  the  money 
markets  following  signs  last  week  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  was  tightening  credit  an- 
other notch  If  the  trend  continues,  pres- 
sures appeared  to  be  building  up  for  further 
Increases  In  the  basic  lending  rate  of  com- 
mercial banks,  cvirrently  6'4  percent,  and 
In  the  4' 2  percent  "discount"  rate  charged 
by  the  Reserve  System  for  loans  to  member 
banks  Some  analyEt.E  believe,  however,  that 
If  a  discount-rate  boost  is  In  the  offing.  It 
may  be  put  off  at  least  until  July  21.  That's 
when  commercial  banks  are  to  complete 
complying  with  a  Reserve  Board  order  to  set 
aside  5  percent.  Instead  of  the  cvirrent  4 
percent  as  backing  for  certain  time  deposits. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Great  Society  surely  wants 
to  get  full  credit  for  these  hlch-lnterest 
rates. 


U.S.   WHEAT   FOR   REDS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  which  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  U.S.  wheat  is  goiiig  to  two 
CommunLst  coimtries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

US,   Wheat   roR   the   Reds 

A  Senate  sub-committee  has  uncovered  an 
abuse  of  our  'Food  for  Peace  '  program  from 
which  communist  North  Korea  and  Bulgaria 
benefit 

While  U.S.  wheat  surpluses  were  being 
sold  at  cut-rate  prices  to  Greece  the  Greeks 
were  exporting  wheat  on  a  hard-cash  basis 
to  the  two  communist  cciuntrles. 

This  violated  terms  under  which  we  pro- 
vided wheat  for  Greece,  Those  terms  pro- 
vided for  susjsenslon  of  our  shipments  and 


resources — agricultural  abundance — to  aid 
the  Red  bloc  at  US    taxpayer   expense'' 

The  sub-committee.  headed  by  Sen. 
Ernest  Orveninc  (D.  Alaska  i  turned  up  a 
similar  situation  in  Egypt  Dictator  Nasser 
used  soft-ctirrency  purchases  of  US  wheat 
to  feed  his  people  while,  over  a  four-year 
period,  he  increased  sixfold  Egyptian  rice 
exports  for  hard  cash  to  finance  his  military 
ventures. 

The  "Food  for  Peace  "  program  designed  to 
help  hungry  friends  abroad,  is  a  good  one. 
But  it  seems  to  need  some  tighter  policing. 


penalties    of    up    to    $20    million      But    the 

terms  later  were  amended  to  permit  Greek 
accordance  with  the  thinking  of  Secre-  wheat  exports  no  penalty  ever  was  assessed, 
t*ry  Connor,  however,  many  if  not  most  ^^"''or^/""'"'''  ""^  ''''^^"'  shipments. 
of  our  dlplomaUc  and  military  policies  ^^^^  is*  nonsensical  If  Greece  has  such  a 
ana  programs  will  have  to  be  decided  surplus,  why  send  our  wheat  there  at  an? 
in  recognition  of  the  fiscal  and  monetary     And  why  permit  one  of  our  greatest  cold-war     portunlty       Mr    Shrlver   is    a   very   unusual 


SHRIVER  ANSWERS  PO\'ERTY  HIGH 

SALARY      CRITICS      ON      CLARK- 
SCOTT  SHOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President  one 
of  the  best  shows  that  originates  from 
the  Capitol  is  seen  regularlv  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  residents, 
but  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  viewed  in  the  rest 
of  the  countrj',  and  this  is  the  country's 
loss. 

I  £im  referring,  of  course,  to  the  Clark - 
Scott  show,  named  after  the  two  remark- 
able Senators  from  Pennsylvania  who  de- 
bate the  problems  of  this  countrj-  and 
the  world  on  a  widely  viewed  television 
and  radio  show  every  week      .. 

Typical  of  the  high  quality  of  this  pro- 
gram was  a  recent  debate  involving  Sar- 
gent Shriver  and  the  two  Senators  over 
the  antipoverty  program 

I  recommend  the  t<^xt  of  the  debate 
both  to  critics  and  supporters  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  As  one 
Pennsylvanian  who  saw  the  program  told 
me.  Shrlver  does  a  superb  >ob  of  mur- 
dering that  old  chestnut  about  excessive 
salaries  for  the  administrators  of  the 
antipoverty  program 

Mr.  Presldeiit.  because  a  lively  and 
literate  debate  of  this  kind  is  so  much 
more  informative,  so  much  more  enter- 
taining and  readable,  and  because  this 
issue  is  of  such  great  importance  to  our 
Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  Clark-Scott  debate  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Following  Is  the  text  of  "Your  Senators' 
Report"  a  program  done  Jointly  by  Senator 
Jo.SEPH  S  Clark  (  D  Pa  i  and  Senator  HrcH 
Scott  iR  Pa  i  for  broadcast  on  television 
and  radio  stations  In  Pennsylvania  Guest: 
Sargent  Shrlver.  Director,  OfRce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  i 

Senator  Ci-ark  Today  we  wli;  be  discus- 
sing one  of  the  most  controversial  programs 
of  the  Johnson  Administration — the  War  on 
Poverty  1  think  It  will  be  sprightly  to  put 
It  mildUv 

Senator  Scott  And  there  will  be  quite 
some  disagreement,  although  I  am  outnum- 
bered two  to  one 

ANNorNCER  "Your  Senators'  Report  " 
From  the  Nation's  Capital  we  present  an- 
other report  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
This  unique,  award  winning  series  of  pro- 
grams done  In  the  public  service  is  brought 
to  you  by  Senator  Joseph  S  Clark  r>emo- 
crat,  and  Senator  HrcH  Scott  Republican 
Now.  to  open  today's  program,  here  is  Sen- 
ator Clark : 

Senator  Cuuk  We  are  honored  to  have 
as  our  guest  on  this  program  Mr  Sargent 
Shrtrer.  the  Director  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 
more  formally  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
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and  moat  distinguished  American.  As  you 
can  see,  he  Is  not  an  old  man  like  Hugh  Scott 
lind  me.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  of 
the  Tale  Law  School,  a  very  8ucc«ssful  busl- 
netunan  who  ran  the  Merchandise  Mart  Ui 
Chicago  for  a  good  many  years,  has  a  very 
distinguished  war  record.  He  went  Into  the 
Navy  as  a  private — a  seaman,  and  came  out 
as  a  Lieutenant  Commander;  he  was  the 
first  Administrator  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
for  a  while  he  rode  two  horses — the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity— and  now  he  Is  In  the  middle  of  a 
battle  to  prove  that  the  concept  of  raising 
the  standards  of  those  many  millions  of 
Americans  who  live  In  poverty  can  be  suc- 
cessful Sarge  I  am  very  happy  to  welcome 
you  on  this  program  As  you  know,  I  am 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pov- 
erty. We  have  recently  completed,  what  I 
thought,  was  some  very  constructive  testi- 
mony In  that  regard  We  will  be  report- 
ing— marking  up  a  bill  pretty  soon.  I  hope 
we  can  get  you  most  of  what  you  want  We 
may  even  give  you  a  little  more  than  you 
can  afford  to  say  you  want  t>ecause  of  the 
budget  restrictions.  I  know  that  Hugh  will 
have  some  questions  to  ask  you  and  he's 
particularly  concerned  about  the  problem 
of  allegedly  high  salaries.  And  suppose  you 
Just  tell  us  In  a  minute  or  two.  I  know  you 
can't  do  It  fully  in  that  time,  what  your 
overall  objective  Is  In  the  war  against  pov- 
erty and  then  comment  on  this  Republican 
disenchantment    with    the    salary    schedule. 

Mr.  Shriveh  Well,  thank  you  very  much 
Senator  Clajik  I  appreciate  all  the  things 
you  said  about  me  and  also  about  the  pro- 
gram Our  objective  In  the  war  against  pov- 
erty Is  to  develop  opportunities  for  poor 
p>«oplo  to  help  themselves  to  get  out  of  pov- 
erty We  are  not  interested  In  giving  aonae- 
body  something  for  nothing  This  Is  not 
a  handout  program  We  say  It  Is  a  "handup" 
program,  not  a  "handout".  And  oxxi  objec- 
tive Is  to  create  new  mechanisms  through 
which  people  can  escape  from  poverty  but 
they've  got  to  make  an  effort  themselves. 
Just  as  an  Illustration,  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. The  Head  Start  Program,  which  Is  for 
little  children,  does  require  the  parents  to 
come  forward  with  the  child:  it  does  require 
the  child  to  work.  It  does  Involve  the  parents 
themselves,  the  use  of  volunteers,  as  well  as 
of  educators  in  the  regular  public  or  paro- 
chial school  system  In  the  country.  This  is 
Just  one  of  about  a  dozen  new  programs 
which  we  have  launched.  It's  true  that  we 
have  been  criticized,  I  think  unfairly,  for 
high  salaries,  the  point  you  mentioned  Just 
a  minute  ago.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  we  have  surveyed  about  three-quarters 
of  all  the  local  community  action  agencies  In 
America,  like  the  ones  in  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, or  Scranton  or  wherever  It  might  be. 
And,  of  all  the  people  employed  by  those 
community  action  agencies  nationwide,  less 
than  175  of  them  get  more  than  115.000  a 
year 

Senator  CiJiax.  How  about  the  criticism 
that  when  they  got  to  work  for  the  Poverty 
Program  they  get  a  vast  advance  over  what 
they  were  making  before? 

Mr  SHRrvxK  In  about  90  percent  of  the 
cases  that's  not  true  We  require  each  com- 
munity action  agency  to  Indicate  the  sal- 
ary the  person  was  making  before,  what  they 
propose  to  pay  him  and  what  people  are  paid 
In  that  community — that  locality — for  com- 
parable work.  Por  example,  a  great  deal  has 
been  made  of  the  allegation  that  we  have 
paid  such  community  action  directors  more 
than  the  mayor — full  time  mayor — of  a  city. 
I  rec«ntl7  issued  a  statement  that  I  would 
pay  five  dollars  to  anybody  who  oould  &nd 
a  cs«e  of  that  kind  anywhere  In  America. 
There  Just  aren't  any  cases  3o,  the  charge, 
to  put  It  mildly,  has  t>een  grossly  exaggerated. 

Senator  Scott  Do  I  need  an  Invitation  to 
get    In    on    this    program?      (Lavighter) 


Senator  CukMx.  Please  feel  free. 

Mr.  SHRrvKX.  That's  why  I  turned  to  you 
then.     I  thought  you  must  be  .   .   . 

Senator  Scott.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Sarge.  I  am  ready,  a  little  more  than  ready, 
because  I  wondered  about  the  salaries.  I 
have  stated  several  times  that  twenty-five  of 
your  people  are  so  budgeted  that  they  are 
getting  more  than  Oeneral  Westmoreland's 
base  pay  In  Korea.  Now  that  means  that 
they  are  getting  budgeted  at  824.000  apiece. 
I've  said  this  on  other  programs,  so  In  fair- 
ness to  you  I  should  repeat  it  here,  that  I 
believe  that  by  and  large  there  Is  as  high  a 
rate  or  scale  of  salaries  paid  In  the  Poverty 
Program  than  there  Is  In  most  government 
agencies.  Now  don't  you  pay  about  twenty- 
five   people  In   the  »24,000   bracket? 

Mr.  SHBivini  I  think  that's  correct.  Sena- 
tor. But  the  way  you  express  It.  If  I  may 
respectfully  say  so,  I  think  does  mlslefid  the 
public.  T'here  Is  nobody  In  our  program  that 
geus  ;i8  much  money  i)er  annum  as  General 
Westmoreland.  I  get  more  money  than  any- 
body in  It.  I  am  paid  $30,000  a  year.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  actually  receives  $30,000 
plus.  He  receives  about  $32,000  per  annum 
for  his  .services  and  he  deserves  It. 

Senator  Scott.  Sure. 

Mr.  SHRrvnt.  But  the  fact  is  that  nobody  In 
our  program  gets  as  much  money  per  annum 
as  General  Westmoreland.  Now  It  has  been 
repeated  and  repeated  and  repeated  that 
there  are  twenty-four  people  In  our  program 
who  do  get  more  money  than  he  does. 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  that's  Just  base  pay. 

Mr  Shriveb.  But  p>eople  don't  understand 
that,  as  you  know.  They  think  that  means 
that  he  gets  more  money — that  we  get  more 
nioney  than  he  does.  That's  not  true.  He 
does  Justly  get  more  money,  he  deserves  more 
money.  Second,  on  the  basic  Issue  about  our 
level  of  pay  as  compared  to  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  we're  exactly  on  the  median. 
Our  average  salaries  In  the  war  against  pov- 
erty are  exactly  at  the  middle  of  the  general 
pay  paid  to  the  United  States  government 
employees.    So  we  are  not  more  highly  paid. 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  let  me  put  It  another 
way,  since  you  obviously  don't  like  this  Gen- 
eral Weetmoreland  reference   .   .   . 

Mr  Shriver  Well,  I  Just  think  Its  Inaccu- 
rate and  misleading. 

Senator  Scorr  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  those 
twenty-flve  p>eople  are  paid  more  than  a  ma- 
jor general — let's  take  the  average  major 
general — Is  paid  In  this  cotintry.  .  .  . 

Mr.  SnaiVEK.  No  sir.   .   .  . 

Senator  Scott.  TTiese  lieutenants  are  paid 
more  than  major  generals? 

Mr.  Shriver  No.  sir.  that's  not  true  Let's 
get  one  thing  straight.  Congress  established 
these  salaries.     I  don't  set  the  salaries. 

Senator  Scott.  Well.  Congrees  does  what- 
ever the  President  wants. 

Mr.  SHRivkR.  Not  always. 

Senator  Clark.  I  wish  It  did. 

Senator  Scott.  Well.  It  does  when  It  comes 
to  spending  and  especially  on  high  salaries. 

Mr.  Shrivvr.  Let  me  give  you  an  Idea. 
There  are  more  p>eople  who  make  more 
than  tIS.OOO  working  In  the  Peace  Corps  than 
In  the  entire  war  against  jjoverty. 

Senator  Scott,  Well,  the  Peace  Corps  Is 
bigger  and  It's  In  a  lot  more  countries  .  .  . 

Mr.  SHRrvn.  Let  me  say  the  Peace  Corps 
Is  about  one-tenth  as  large.  The  Peace 
Corps  Is  not  even  t&  big  as  the  Job  Corps 

Senator  Scott.  NoWyou  are  adding  every- 
body who  Is  Involved  In'poverty  Including  all 
of  the  .  .  . 

Mr.  Shsivxr,  No.  sir;  I'm  not  ,  .  . 

Senator  Scott.  .  .  .  Individuals  In  private 
Industry. 

Mr.  SHarvKE.  No,  sir:  I'ni  not  suggesting 
that  at  all.  The  war  against  poverty  has 
an  annual  budget  of  $1,500,000,000.  The 
Peace  Corps,  which  I  also  ran,  has  a  budget  of 
$100,000,000.     In  other  words  Its  about  one- 


fifteenth.  In  terms  at  dollars,  the  size  of  the 
war  against  poverty. 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  are  there  more  than 
twenty-flve  p>eople  there  who  are  gettlz^ 
more  than  $34,000? 

Mr  Shbivwi.  'Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  I'm  glad  you  put  me  on  to 
that. 

Mr  Shrivtr  Well.  I'm  glad  that  I  have 
been  able  to  do  that. 

Senator  Clark.  It's  an  easier  Job  too.  Isn't 
it? 

Mr.  Shrivcr.  I  don't  say  It's  easier.  I  ju»t 
use  It  to  illustrate  the  fact  Uiat  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  I  ran  also  I  am  happy  to 
say  .  .  , 

Senator  Scott.  And  did  very  well  and  i 
never  Jumped   you   on   the  Peace  Corps 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  know      Perhaps  you  should 

Senator  Soorr.  Well,  maybe  But  I  am 
more  concerned  about  getting  back  to  the 
war  and  not  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Shriver  Do  you  know  why  one  of  the 
reasons  the  Peace  Corps  ran  so  well?  It  Is  be- 
cause It  did  have  good  majiagement  Now 
the  Peace  Corps,  for  example  today  ha* 
about  seventy  people  who  are  what  Is  known 
as  super  grades  In  the  government.  The  war 
against  poverty  has  fifty-four  So  there  we 
less  super  grades  In  the  war  against  poverty 
than  in  the  Peace  Corps  Now.  this  Is  not  to 
criticize  the  Peace  Corps.  You  need  good 
p>eople  to  gel  a  good  result.  The  worst  thln^ 
that  you  can  do  with  General  Motors,  Gen- 
eral Electric,  the  United  States  Government 
or  the  war  against  poverty  Is  to  put  incom- 
petent people  In  charge  of  large  expendlturei 
of  the  public  money.  The  best  investment 
you  can  make  Is  good  management.  And  I 
think  the  greatest  mistake  that  the  Congreas 
can  make  or  we  can  make  would  be  to  put 
poor  managers  In  charge  of  this  war  against 
poverty. 

Senator  Scott  Now,  let  me  summarlM. 
Joe.  And  I  appreciate  yovir  Indulgence.  It« 
rare  that  I  can  keep  you  quiet  this  long  But 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  Is  I  have  suppcated 
the  Poverty  Program,  as  you  know.  I  have 
suppyorted  a  few  amendments  which  would 
cut  It.  I  have  supported  a  number  of  amend- 
ments which  would  keep  it  as  It  is  and  I 
voted  for  the  teachers  phase  and  I  think 
Head  Start  Is  a  magnificent  program.  All  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  Is  that  my  role  as  critic 
Is  to  get  at  the  Instances  of  Ineptitude,  warte 
or  corruption  and  spending  too  much  for  > 
given  objective.  And  In  that  Une.  I  wonder 
If  you  could  explain  this  which  has  appeared 
BO  often  in  the  paper,  that  Is  the  excessively 
high  cost  of  some  aspects  of  the  Poverty  Pro- 
gram, such  as  the  Job  Corps  Center  In  St 
Petersburg,  Florida.  My  Information  Is  that 
It  cost  $7,000  per  year  per  girl,  and  at  the 
Center  at  Camp  Kilmer,  New  Jersey,  the  cost 
Is  said  to  be  $6,000  per  boy.  Now,  isn't  that 
a  lot  when  you  consider  what  It  costs  to  edu- 
cate a  boy  or  a  girl  at  a  college  or  a  uni- 
versity? 

Mr.  Shriver  It  seems  on  the  surface  to  be 
a  lot.  You  are  correct.  But  the  difference  U 
this,  the  St.  Petersburg  Center,  which  In- 
cidentally has  been  closed  up.  or  the  Camp 
Kilmer  Center  are  Centers  that  run  24  hour« 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  twelve  months  » 
year.  Most  people  when  they  go.  let's  ssy  » 
college,  go  there  for  let's  say  nine  month* 
and  what  they  pay  is  for  nine  months  of  in- 
struction. Second,  they  are  the  best  people 
In  the  country,  they  require  the  least  »"P*'' 
vision,  the  least  guidance,  the  least  remedial 
attention.  Youngsters  in  the  Job  CcMps  come 
from  the  most  disadvantaged  part  ot  our  so- 
ciety and  they  require  the  most  remedial  at- 
tention. So  that  It  really  Isn't  fair,  in  my 
Judgment,  to  compare  a  24-hour  day.  •*J'*" 
day  a  week  program  In  eoets  with  snotMr 
program  which  Is  merely  an  educaUonsi  pro- 
gram which  goes  on  a  few  hours  a  day.  «  » 
not  a  custodial  program  and  only  goes  on 
nine  months  a  year 
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senator  Scott.  Isn't  twenty-four  hours  a 
<Uy  misleading?  I  assume  that  the  Job 
Oorps  people  don't  put  In  more  than  eight 
or  nine  bovirs  a  day  In  work.  Actually, 
they've  got  to  sleep  socnstlme. 

Senator  Cuuuc.  But  there  has  to  be  some- 
body there  all  the  way  around  the  clock. 
This  is  residential. 

Mr   Shriver.  Yes.  indeed.     That's  right. 

Senator  Scott.  He's  no  more  a  twenty-four 
hour  a  day  person  than  a  student  at  college. 
He's  at  school  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  too 

Senator  Clark.  Three  shifts.  Hugh.  And 
that  costs  the  taxpayers. 

Senator  Scott.  What  I'm  getting  at  Is  this 
point.  If  it  costs  $6,000  to  $7,000  to  take 
care  of  one  boy  or  one  girl,  that  should 
severely  limit  the  number  of  jjeople  that  you 
can  reach,  and  yet  the  New  York  Times  tells 
me  that  you  have  predicted  that  you  will  cut 
down  the  poverty  rolls  In  this  country  from 
20,000.000  to  12.000.000  in  five  years  and 
virtually   abolish   poverty   within    ten    years. 

Mr    .SHRIVER.  Twenty.      1976.    that's    right 

Senator  Scott.  Twenty  years? 

Mr    Shriver.   That's   right 

Senator  Scott.  Now  the  Times  quoted  you 
as  sa>nng  that  "we  virtually  can  eliminate  it 
as  a  sccjurge  of  mankind."  Now.  for  heaven's 
sake.  I  hoije  so. 

Senator  Clark.  If.  and  only  if,  you  get  the 
funding  you   require. 

Mr  SHRIVER.  That's  correct.  It  Is  Just  like 
when  President  Kennedy  said  they  could 
send  a  man  to  the  moon.  What  he  said  was 
that  It  was  technically  possible.  Fclcintiflcally 
speaJtlng  and  in  terms  of  engineering,  to  get 
a  nuin  to  the  moon  by  1970.  Obviously,  if 
Consress  refused  to  appropriate  any  money, 
nobody  could  be  sent  to  the  moon.  Now, 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  our  problem  or 
program  We  can,  as  a  matter  of  technical 
competence.  There  Is  the  economic  knowl- 
eiee.  there  Is  the  basic  wealth  in  this  nation, 
there  Is  the  mobility  of  people,  there  are  the 
techniques  to  eliminate  poverty  In  the  United 
States,  these  fifty  states,  by  1976  But  Con- 
gress will  have  to  endorse  it  and  appropriate 
the  money. 

Senator  Scott.  Well.  Houston.  Texas,  for 
example,  is  growing  at  four  times  the  rate 
of  Philadelphia  and  eight  times  the  rate  of 
Pittsburgh,  according  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve people  I  talked  to  today.  And  I  sus- 
pect that  a  great  deal  of  the  wealth  of  Hous- 
ton Is  In  this  muitlmllllon  space  program 
Senator  Clark  and  I  both  have  said  that  we 
wished  that  the  Space  Program  could  be  put 
on  a  more  graduated  basis  and  there  would 
be  more  money  to  relieve  the  ills  of  man- 
kind and  the  fundamental  causes  of  disease 
and  other  matters.  So  that  I  am  afraid  that 
you  may  have  trouble  getting  the  amount 
of  money  it  will  take  to  eliminate  poverty 
in  ten  years.  How  many  billions  of  dollars 
would  that  take? 

Mr  Shrivth.  Let  me  say  one  thing  before 
I  answer  that.  I  am  sure  we  will  have  trouble 
getting  the  amount  of  money  that  Is  neces- 
sarj-  to  eliminate  poverty  in  ten  years.  My 
point  was  only  that  It  can  be  done  If  our 
nation  wants  to  direct  to  this  field  the  re- 
•ources  that  are  required.  Now,  In  answer 
to  the  last  part  of  your  question  We  esti- 
mate that  it  could  be  done  with  less  than 
one-half  of  the  Increase  per  annum  in  the 
annual  productivity  of  our  nation. 

Senator  Clark.  Gross  national  product. 

Mr  Shriver.  That's  right.  So  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  something  approximating 
half  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Scott.  What  U  that  in  billions  of 
dollars? 

Mr  Shriver.  Well.  It  might  run  somewhere 
around  three  or  four  billion  dollars.  Maybe 
a  little  bit  more  depending  on 

Senator  Scorr.  Well,  that  would  mean 
Uilrty  u:  forty  billion  dollars  In  ten  years  to 
do  It. 


Mr.  Shrivix.  Let's  say  It  were  that  much. 
I  would  be  happy  to  say.  right  here  before  all 
the  jjeople  of  Pennsylvania,  that  I  think  that 
It  would  be  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
welcome  expenditures  In  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Senator  Clark.  I'd  like  to  put  this  thing 
In  a  little  bit  of  perspective  for  our  listen- 
ers. We  authorized — In  seven  minutes  In 
the  Senate  the  other  day — a  five  billion  dol- 
lar program  authorization  for  the  space  pro- 
gram. We  will  autliortze  In  somewhat  more 
time — but  not  much — somewhere  between 
50  and  60  billion  dollars  for  the  military  pro- 
gram President  Johnson  has  a  great  many 
of  these  Great  Society  programs  which  he 
would  like  to  see  not  cut  back,  and  so  do 
I  One  of  the  most  Important  Is  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program.  If  you  figure 
out  that  what  you  asked  for  this  year.  Sarge 
Is  less  than  40  ■.  of  what  Jim  Webb  is  get- 
ting for  NASA,  the  space,  and  considerably 
less  than  5%  of  the  military  expenditure 
and  a  good  deal  less — I  think — although  It's 
closer  with  the  total — education  program, 
and  In  view  of  the  enormous  need  and  po- 
tential, it  seems  to  me  ihat  your  requests 
are  quite  modest  if  we  have  any  sense  of 
priorities  at  all.  What  I'd  like  to  ask  you 
in  addition  to  commenting.  .  .  . 

Senator  Scott.  Would  you  state  the 
amount   that  you're   asking  for? 

Mr  Shriver.  Were  asking  for  $1,750- 
000,000  for  next  year  — that's  beginning  July 
1st.  Last  year,  we  had  $1,500,000,000  and 
that  constitutes  about  one  cent,  one  cent 
out  of  every  dollar  of  taxes  p.ild  by  citizens 
in  the  UnltJed  States  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. So  It  isn't  us  If  we  were  consuming  a 
hugh  proportion  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  .  . 
as  I  say,  it's  about  one  cent  out  of  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  taxes 

Senator  Clark  Then  in  terms  of  our  Gross 
National  Product,  It's  really  rather  in- 
significant? 

Mr,  Shriver    I'm  sorry  to  say  you're  right 

Sentaor  Scorr  May  I  point  out  one  centr— 
now  wait  a  minute — one  and  a  half  billion, 
one  and  three-quarter  billion  dollars,  and 
the  annual  Budget  is  about  one  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars,  so  that  its  $1  75  out  of  every 
hundred  doUiu-s  paid,  for  your  budget.  Isn't 
It.    If  you  pay  taxes  to  balance  the  Budget. 

Mr  Shriver  If  we  got  the  money — which 
we  haven't  got — it  would  be  that.  It  would 
be  $1  75  out  of  every  $100. 

Senator  Scott  That  penny  thing  reminds 
me  of  the  ads  we  see — you  know,  for  one  cent 
a  day  you  can  have  another  electric  appli- 
ance      Now.    it    isn't    as    cheap    as    that. 

Mr  Shriver  Well,  I'm  glad  that  that 
reminded  you  of  that.  And  It  would  be  a 
greater  thing.   .  .   , 

Senator  Scott.  It  would  be  $1  75  cut  of 
every  $100  If  you  balance  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Shriver  And  that's  the  same  thing  as 
your  electric  light  bill. 

Senator  Scott    In  taxes.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Shriver.  Out  of  every  $100  you  pay  It 
would  cost  you  $1  00  not  one  cent  They  say 
it's  a  cent  out  of  every  dollar.  I  say  It's  a 
cent  out  of  the  current  expenditures. 

Senator  Clark.  Now  let's  stop  playing 
games  with  each  other  on  this.  You  can 
make  this  thing  look  pretty  much  any  way 
you  want  depending  on.  . 

Senator  Scott.  That's  what  I  was  Just 
thinking  of.  .  .  . 

Senator  Clark.  But  my  view  Is  entirely  In 
accord  with  Mr.  Shrlver's  and  let's  Just  leave 
it  at  that.  Hugh  disagrees.  I  wonder  if  you 
could  give  us,  Sarge.  a  little  bit  of  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  program  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  hitting  the  high  sf>ots  so 
that  we  might  perhaps  spend  the  rest  of  the 
program  talking  about  various  a^>«ct8  of  the 
poverty  program  as  it  affects  our  listeners 
who  are  primarily  dtlaens  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SHKrvxa  Well.  PennsylvarOa.  Sen- 
ators— I'm  sure  you  know  this    but  maybe 


everybody  in  the  audience  doesn't — is  about 
the  4th  state  in  the  Union  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  poor  people  in  It — and  St  has  re- 
ceived, from  our  ofBce— approxlmate'^y  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  compared  with 
other  states.  It's  about  fourth  among  the 
states  We  have,  for  example,  put  this  year 
into  Pennsylvanlat.  $63,000,000  In  various 
programs  You  mentioned  Project  Head 
Start  which  you  endorse 

Senator  Scott,  I  endorsed  the  whole  proj- 
ect 

Mr  Shriveb.  Well,  this  year  we  will  be 
reaching  18,000  youngsters  In  Pennsylvania 
in  Project  Head  Start.  In  the  Community 
Action  program.  .  ,  . 

Senator  Clark  Before  you  go  on.  some  of 
our  listeners  I  don't  think  are  quite  as  fa- 
miliar with  Head  Start  as  the  three  of  us 
Tliat  means  the  youngsters  in  what  age 
group.s'' 

Mr  SHRivni.  It's  three,  four  and  five  years 
of  age 

Senator  Clark  And  this  Invplves  doing 
work  wnth  the  whole  family,  doesn't  It,  and 
not  lust  the  kids? 

Mr  Shriver  Yes.  it  does.  Yes,  many  peo- 
ple think  that  Head  Start  Is  a  pre-school  pro- 
gram of  the  traditional  type  like  a  kinder- 
garten program,  but  It's  not. 

Senator  Clark  Actually,  you  hafe  a  pedia- 
trician at  the  head  of  it  and  not  an  educa- 
tor,   don't    you? 

Mr  Shriver.  That's  right.  Actually,  the 
Dean  of  the'  School  of  Medicine  at  Syracuse 
Upstate  Medical  Center— he's  a  pediatrician — 
he's  the  head  of  the  program. 

Senator   Clark    Nationally. 

Mr.  Shriver  Nationally  And  the  program 
Itself  would  Involve  medical  and  dental  care 
social  services  to  the  family,  the  use  of 
volunteers,  psychological  and  other  services 
to  the  child,  and  only  as  a  fifth  part  does  It 
involve  what  the  educators  call  "school 
readiness."  So  It  s  a  lot  more  than  a  kinder- 
garten. 

Senator  Scott.  It  helps  to  give  the  chil- 
dren a  chance  to  hold  their  beads  high 
equally  with  the  other  kids  It  teaches  them 
dignity.  It  teaches  them  health  care  It 
readies  them  for  their  early  years 

Mr  Shriver  It  readies  them  for  life  not 
Just  for  school — that's  the  basic  distinction 

Senator  Clark.  How  about  some  of  the 
other    programs   In    Pennsylvania? 

Mr  Shiu\-er  Well,  we  have  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  in  Pennsylvania  This 
year  there  will  be  about  14.000  youngsters  in 
Pennsylvania  participating  In  that  For  the 
benefit  of  the  audience  that  doesn't  know, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  a  Job  pro- 
gram for  16-21  year-old  boys  ^nd  girls  who 
are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 

Senator  Clark    Living  at  home 

Mr.  Shriver  Living  at  home,  and  that's 
the  distinction  between  It  and  the  Job  Corps, 
which  Is  a  residential  ptogram  There  Is  a 
Job  Corps  center  in  Pennsylvania  it's  called 
the  Blue  Jay  Center  Tliere  are  about  1100 
young  men  and  women  in  the  Jobs  Corps  at 
centers  around  the  country,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ' 

Senator  Clark.  And  this  Is  more  or  less,  al- 
though not  entirely,  like  the  old  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  we  used  to  have  about 
30  years  ago.  Isn't  It? 

Mr.  Shriveb  That's  right  Only  In  this 
program  we  have  much  more  education  than 
there  was  In  the  CCC  program  The  CCC.  as 
you  remember  Senator  Scott,  was  a  work 
program  for  people — most  of  them  finished 
High  School  or  many  of  whom  had  finished 
college  Our  clientele  In  the  Job  Corps, 
again,  are  all  school  dropouts  In  addition 
to  that  we  have  a  whole  variety  of  programs 
working  In  Pennsylvania  We  have  adult 
education.  literacy  programs.  We  have  the 
VTSTA  volunteers,  the  domestic  Paace  Corps 
You  were  a  great  supporter  of  the  Peace 
Cori»  overseas.   Senator  Scott,   I  hope  you 
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will  be  an  equal  supporter  of  the  Peace 
Corps  here  at  home — known  a«  VISTA.  There 
are  95  volunteers,  VT8TA  volunteers,  working 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  right  now. 

Senator  Scott  One  of  our  girls  just  left 
to  Join  the  VISTA  program  from  my  ofBce 

Mr  Shriver  In  your  office — I'm  delighted 
to  hear  that. 

Senator  Clark  I  spoke  at  the  first  gradu- 
ation. 

Senator  Scott  Well,  don't  put  her  In  the 
$24,000  a  year  program  because  she  doesn't 
expect  to  make  that  much 

Mr  Shrfver.  'Well,  I'll  tell  you.  'we'll  put 
her  to  work  in  Pennsylvania  Maybe  she  can 
be  a  help  right  at  home.  She  gets  $50  a 
month,  aa  you  know. 

Senator  Clark  I  spoke  at  the  first  gradu- 
ation of  the  VISTA  class  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity, a  year  or  so  ago,  and  I  was  enormously 
Impressed  with  the  ability  and  dedication  of 
those  youni?  people.  Sarge.  one  of  the  parts 
of  the  program  to  come  under  increasing 
criticism-  I  think  largely  unjustly — are  these 
various  Community  .\ctlon  Programs,  You've 
given  Hugh  Scott  and  me  a  big  book  show- 
ing what's  going  on  In  the  Poverty  Program 
In  Pennsylvania  I  don't  recall  how  many 
counties,  towns,  and  cities  have  Community 
Action  Programs  In  our  State,  but  I  know 
there  are  a  good  many  Perhaps  you'd  say 
a  word  about  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram—why you  think  Its  so  Important,  and 
answer  one  or  two  of  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  made  against  it 

Mr  SHRrvEH  Well.  I'd  like  to  do  that.  Sen- 
ator "Community  Action"  is  a  genera!  ab- 
stract word  which  Is  hard  for  people  to  un- 
derstand, but  what  it  really  Is  -it's  pretty 
much  like  an  old  New  England  town  meeting 
It's  like  democracy  was  at  the  very  beginning 
of  our  country,  where  everybody  in  the  com- 
munity or  the  repre.'^entatl\es  came  together 
to  dlscus.s  the  ccmmunlty's  problems  and  tx) 
take  community  action  with  respect  to  those 
problems 

We  here  In  Washington  supply  the  money 
to  a  local  group  which  has  to  be  represent-i- 
tive  of  the  community  as  a  whole  and  that 
local  group  decides  locally  what  needs  to  be 
done  In  that  town  or  county  to  combat  pov- 
erty This  Is  such  a  change  from  what  has 
been  going  on  recently  that  people  In  the 
United  States  ttnd  it  hard  to  believe  that  they 
are  actually  going  to  get  money  from  W.ash- 
Ington  over  which  they  exercise  Jurisdiction 
and  control  But  th.U's  exactly  what  It  is 
Now.  Head  Start,  for  example,  is  a  part  of 
Comm\inlty  Action,  The  other  programs, 
such  as  the  legal  service  program,  or  health 
pro<p-ams    ,  , 

Senator  Clark  In  which  Philadelphia,  in- 
cidentally took  the  le,id  Theodore  Voorhees 
from  Philadelphia  has  been  the  head  of  this 
effort  to  get  some  money  for  legal  services  and 
gave  us  some  very  good  testimony  the  other 
day 

Senator  Scott  The  Community  Action 
people  In  Philadelphia  are  very  unhappy  be- 
cause you  wont  agree  to  give  them  a  per 
diem,  as  I  understand  it  They  had  a  meet- 
ing down  here      Do  you  remember  that  Joe? 

Senator  Clark,  Yes,  that  s  one  of  the  very 
few  subject*  on  which  Mr  Shrlver  and  I  have 
been  in  disagreement,  and  I'm  not  anxious  to 
air  that  disagreement  on  this  program. 

Senator  Scott  Well,  I'll  let  you  off  the 
hook  and  let  me  go  into  the  next    .  .  . 

Mr  Shriver  Well,  let  me  Just  say,  could  I 
explain  that  we  do  pay  poor  people  who  serve 
on  Community  Action  agencies  their  out-of- 
pocket  expenses,  but.  m  keeping  with  your 
desires  for  economy,  Senator  Scott,  we 
have. 

Senator  Scott    I  appreciate  the  point. 

Mr.  SuKrvBK  Thank  jrou  We  have  restated 
tile  efTorta  that  some  people  make  to  pay 
them  a  regular  tal&ry  for  service  on  a  Com- 
munity Action  acency.    This  i«  a — perhaps 


as  Senator  Clark  thinks.  I  guess,  a  mistaken 
Judgment,  but  at  lea«t.  It's  on  the  side  of 
economy. 

Senator  Clark  I  think  this  Community 
Action  Program,  while  It  has  had  some  bugs 
In  It — and  It  has.  and  you  admit  It — Is  an 
Integral  part  and  a  vital  part  of  the  whole 
Poverty  Program    don't  you  think'' 

Mr  SHRrvxH  There's  no  question  about  It, 
Let  me  give  you  one  Illustration  Today, 
there  came  to  my  ofllce  a  stack  of  papers  that 
high  which  Is  the  summer  program  for  New 
York  City, 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  interrupt  to  say — 
for  just  a  minute — that  one  of  the  most 
heartwarming  bits  of  testimony  I've  ever 
heard,  and  one  of  the  ablest,  was  made  in 
support  of  the  Community  Action  Program 
before  our  subcommittee,  actually  the  end  of 
last  week,  by  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New 
York  City  It  was  Just  terrific.  And  If  I  had 
any  doubts  about  the  Commimlty  Action 
Program,  they  were  really  set  aside  by  Lind- 
say's testimony  which  I  guess  you  saw 

Mr,  Shrtver,  I  saw  it  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  thanked  him  for  it.  And  I  might 
Bay,  on  that  point,  since  John  Lindsay  Is  a 
Republican,  that  the  head  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  Mayor  Blalsdell 
of  Honolulu,  is  also,  ,  ,  , 

Senator  Scott  Neal  Blalsdell.  I  know  him 
well. 

Mr  Shriver.  Neal  Blalsdell  Is  a  staunch 
supporter  of  this  program  So  It's  not  a 
question  nf  Republican  or  Democrat  It's  a 
question  of  whether  the  community  can 
mobilize  lt.self.  the  leadership,  the  business 
leadership,  the  labor  leadership,  the  religious, 
and  philanthropic  leadership,  working  to- 
gether with  the  p<K)r  to  create  a  program  for 
Philadelphia.   Pittsburgh,  Scranton 

Senator  Scott  No,  I  don't  think  It's  Re- 
publican vs  Democrat  so  much  as  it  Is  Dem- 
ocrat VR  Democrat,  or  in  Philadelphia  where 
they  are  all  fighting  over  the  spoils  and    , 

Senator  Clark,  That's  because  there  aren't 
any  Republicans  left 

Senator  Scott  You'll  be  surprised  this 
Pall  on  that  But,  four  or  five  dllTerent  pro- 
po«ilR  were  made  on  Commtinlty  Action 
Programs  In  Philadelphia,  and  the  p<5verty 
people,  representing  the  poor,  and  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  and  various  groups,  all  fought 
over  who  was  going  to  run  it.  Then,  finally, 
the  Community  Action  Program  was  set  up 
and-you  spoke  about  Operation  Blue  Jay — 
I  want  to  tell  you  what  happened,  about  a 
not  so  heartwarming  experience  Involving 
some  Jaybirds,  and  that  was  this:  After  they 
set  the  program  up,  the  first  sixteen  group 
leaac.s  hired  under  the  Philadelphia  poverty 
program  to  work  with  youngsters  In  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  out  of  sixteen. 
thirteen  had  arrest  records  which  Included 
larceny,  assault  and  battery,  and  morals 
counts  Involving  minors.  So  those  are  the 
kind  of  things  I'm  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
program 

Senator  Clark  Is  that  a  Republican 
sheet? 

Senator  Scott,  No  sir.  It  Is  not  a  Repub- 
lican sheet  It  Is  one  of  the  statements  that 
I  put  out  myself  and  I  don't  know        ,   , 

Senator  Clark,  Where  was  your  basic 
data? 

Senator  Scott  The  basic  data.  I  believe, 
was  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  and  to  be 
fair  to  everybody,  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  But.  Isn't  that  a  fact:  weren't  there 
thirteen  Involved  with  criminal  records  out 
of  the  first  sixteen  hired? 

Mr.  SHarvzB.  I  would  doubt  It  very  much 
I  don't  happen  to  know  that  particular 
thing.  Let  me  say  that  In  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corpa  right  now  there  are  about 
aSS.OOO  youngster*.  I'm  oertain  that  In  some 
place  Booiebody  got  hired  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  who  had  some  jort  of  a 
racord  with  the  law. 


Let  me  just  explain  about  that,  Senator. 
Most  of  the  poor,  a  bugh  propyortlon  of  the 
p>oor  p*ople,  do  have  bruahes  with  the  law 
They  are  much  more  easily  picked  up.  they 
are  frequently  flnger-printed  more  rapldh 
than  more  reepectable  people  In  the  com- 
munity. 

Senator  Clark  They  dont  have  any  i»w- 
yers, 

Mr  Shriver,  They  don't  have  any  law- 
yers, until  recently.  .  ,  . 

Senator  Scott  Sarge.  the  respectable  poor 
people  are  the  ones  who  are  most  hurt  bv 
rape,  assault  and  battery,  larceny,  morale 
chargee  I'm  Interested  in  what  happens  to 
the  re8i>«ctable  poor  people  If  a  number  of 
other  poor  people  commit  a  crime,  not  be- 
cause they  are  poor,  but  because  thev  are 
disadvantaged — I  agree  to  that-- but  that 
doesn't  Justify  tne  crime  If  a  poor  person 
mugs  another  poor  person,  the  one  who  is 
mugged  doesn't  ;jty  he  mugged  me  because 
I'm  poor,  or  you  mugged  me  because  I'm 
poor — they  say:    "You  mugged  me  " 

Senator  Clark  You  have  30  seconds  to 
answer  that  before  we  are  off  the  air 

Mr  Shriver  Well,  obviously  we  don't  em- 
ploy people   tJiat   have  criminal   records 

Senator   StoTT,  I    know   you    try   not  to 

Mr  Shriver  Well,  the  point  Is  this— 
there's  285.000  kids  In  this  today  Obviously 
.some  of  them  have  had  records,  Ini  noi 
prepared  to  defend  every  case  that's  been 
employed  If  we  didn't  have  anybody  who 
had  a  record  of  any  kind  we  would  not  be 
reaching  the  most  disiidvantaged  poor  people 
When  we  get  those  people  into  the  program. 
It  proves  that  we're  reaching  a  substantial 
number  of   people   that   need   t  i   be  reached 

Senator  Scott,  I  wlsJi  there  were  more 
time.  I  meant  to  ask  you  about  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Governor's  veto  power,  but  you  re 
against  It  and  I'm  for  it, 

Mr  Shriver  No,  no,  no.  I'm  not  agalnil 
It  at  all.  The  Governors  are  very  pleased 
about  it.  don't  you  know,  the  way  Its  work- 
ing right  now^Uke  Governor  Romney  ar.d 
Governor  Scranton 

Mr  ScoTT  We'll  continue  that  in  our  next 
program  and  tliank  you  very  much  for  giving 
us  an  interesting  time 

Senator  Clark    Thank  you  Sarge 

Announcer  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you've 
been  listening  to  your  Senators  Report  from 
the  Nation's  Capital,  a  report  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  brought  to  yoti  in  the  public 
service  by  Senators  Joseph  S  Clark  Demo- 
crat and  Senator  Huch  Scott    Republican 


TRUTH     IN     LENDING     MOVEMENT 
GROWS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  made  far  too  little  prog- 
ress with  the  excellent  truth-in-lending 
legislation  championed  by  Senator  Paul 
Douglas. 

Recently  Sylvia  Porter  reported  on 
how  truth  In  credit  has  been  growing 
out  In  the  country.  She  reported,  for 
example,  that  in  Massachusetts,  the  leg- 
islature passed  what  should  be  a  model 
law  for  the  coiuitry.  That  law.  will  go 
into  effect  on  November  1  It  will  re- 
quire the  total  cost  of  credit,  both  in 
dollars  and  in  the  true  annual  rate.  It 
will  require  them  to  spell  out  the  buyers" 
rights  on  all  credit  contracts,  .such  as 
the  right  to  prepay  the  amount  he  owes 
It  regulates  door-to-door  salesmen  and 
limits  credit  Insurance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Sylvia  Porter  from  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis,)   Sentinel.  July 
7.  1966! 
Trpth   in   Lending  Movement  Grows 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  New  York  State  Bankers  afisoclatlon 
in  an  extraordinary  display  of  private  Initia- 
tive has  .iust  called  up>on  New  York  install- 
ment lenders  to  Inform  borrowers  of  the 
maximum  Interest  rate  they  charge  on  any 
consumer  loan. 

This  would  relieve  the  borrower  of  the 
headache  of  calculating  the  difference  be- 
tween monthly  and  yearly  Interest  rates, 
suted  and  true  annual  interest  coets.  dls- 
rounts,  add-ons.  etc. 

It  would  also  relieve  lenders  of  the  task 
of  figuring  precise  yearly  Interest*  rates  on 
each  individual  loan — when  those  rates  may 
change  from  month  to  month  If  the  borrower 
fall.'i  to  repay  the  loan  exactly  on  schedule 

This  month,  the  United  States  defense  de- 
partment. In  another  major  effort  t«  protect 
borrowers  from  hidden  Interest  charges,  is 
putting  Into  effect  a  directive  requiring  all 
lenders  to  the  nation's  3.000.000  military 
servicemen  and  their  families  to  disclose  the 
fiill  financing  charges  on  all  loans  aiid  other 
credit  arrangements  both  In  dollars  and 
simple  annual  Interest  rate. 

Unless  the  lenders  do  this,  they  cannot 
expect  military  personnel  to  help  them  col- 
lect overdue  debts 

Other  federal  agencies  are  now  being 
urjted  to  consider  similar  directives  for  mil- 
lions of  civilian  employees. 

PRESSirRE    MOUNTS 

.\rr()s.s  the  nation  there  Is  mounting  pres- 
sure on  lenders  of  all  types  U)  infonn  con- 
sumers of  tiie  actual  dollars  and  cent*  costs 
of  bfirrowlng  money  or  buying  on  time  in 
this  era  when  Interest  rates  are  soaring  to 
historic  peaks. 

Sen  Pai'l  Douglas'  controversial  "Truth 
In  lending"  bill,  which  would  require  lend- 
ers to  state  total  credit  costs  to  borrowers 
In  dollars  and  in  simple  annual  Interei^t 
rates,  has  been  stuck  in  the  senate  banking 
ar.d  currency  committee  for  six  years. 
Despite  repeated  pleas  from  the  White  House 
and  from  consumer  protection  agencies,  the 
bill  still  IS  given  virtually  no  chance  to  pass 
tills  year. 

But  from  the  six  years  of  heated  debate 
and  hot  publicity,  a  new  truth  in  lending 
trend  hiit  emerged  which  Is  helping  to  accom- 
plish what  Douglas  has  tried  so  hard  to 
achieve 

Most  significant  Is  a  tough  new  Massachu- 
setts law  which  will  go  into  effect  on  Nov  1 
It  will  require  retailers  In  that  state  to  dis- 
close to  installment  buyers  the  total  cost  of 
installment  credit  on  all  sales  in  dollars 
and  In  true  annual  Interest 

It  w\U  require  them  to  spell  out  the  buyer's 
rights  on  all  credit  contracts — example,  the 
riRht  to  prepay  the  amount  he  owes  It  will 
require  sellers  to  notify  buyers  of  their  inten- 
tion to  repossess  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  It  will  require  door  to  d<x)r  sales- 
men to  allow  buyers  a  "cooling  off  "  peritxl 
of  one  business  day  In  which  to  recorislder 
purchases. 

And  it  will  limit  credit  Insiu-ance  charges 
to  50c  per  $100  and  Interest  on  revolving 
credit  accounts  to  a  maxlmtim  of  1  i-j  ^,  a 
month 

MORE    states    join 

At  least  two  other  states  are  now  also 
considering  similar  truth  In  lending  laws 
and  the  Massachusetts  legislature  is  debating 
another  law  to  cover  small  loans  aa  well 

This  is  a  breakthrough.  It  Is  big  news 
■or  the  baffled  borrower  In  this  period   of 


climbing  credit  costs,  not  to  mention  the 
undereducated  victim  of  the  unscrupulous 
loan  shark, 

FYom  the  national  economic  viewpoint  it 
is  also  of  tremendous  importance  because  it 
win  help  impress  on  the  borrower  how  much 
today's  steep  interest  rates  are  adding  to  his 
cost  of  living 

By  so  doing.  It  will  help  encourage  him 
to  hold  off  on  frivolous  borrowing  until  the 
danger  of  Inflation  has  passed  and  Interest 
rates  on  loans  go  down  again. 


PROTESTS   AGAINST  WEST  FRONT 
EXTENSION  GROW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  recess  a  series  of  excellent 
articles,  columns,  and  editorials  appeared 
opposing  the  extension  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  few 
of  these  eloquent  expressions  of  concern 
for  this  beautiful  Capitol  be  printed  at 
this  yyoint  In  the  Record.  These  pro- 
tests include  a  report  delivered  by  ABC 
Commentator  Edward  P.  Morgan,  an 
article  by  Joseph  Alsop,  entitled  "Our 
Forefather's  Glor>'."  two  editorials  from 
the  Washington  Post,  entitled  "Focus 
on  PreseiTation. "  and  "Unauthorized 
■Vandalism."  an  article  by  Pulton  Lewis, 
Jr.,  entitled  "Disfiguration  of  a  Shrine," 
and  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  entitled  "Will  the  Capitol  be 
Defaced':' " 

Thei'e  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  eMiitorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Capitol  Attempt  To  Deface  History 
(By  Edward   P.   Morgan) 

{This  report  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Morgan 
over  the  American  Brcxidcasting  Company 
Radio  Network.  \ 

After  the  British  redcoats  burned  the  U.S. 
Capitol  in  1814  in  the  War  of  1812.  Congress 
had  to  move  to  a  tavern  called  Blodgett's 
Hotel.  Presumably  this  could  have  served  the 
legislators  as  a  permanent  meeting  place 
since,  as  legend  has  it.  politicians  most  com- 
fortably gather  in  smoke-filled  hotel  rooms 
Blodgett's  had  a  cloakroom  too.  Lobbyists 
traditionally  contact  lawmakers  in  cloak- 
HDoms,    So  everything  w;is  fine  and  dandy 

But  then  some  busybody  insisted  on  re- 
storing the  Capitol  building  and  there  has 
been  nothing  but  trouble  ever  since  Addi- 
tions here,  alterations  there,  all  very  unset- 
tling. So  I.  for  one.  simply  cannot  see  what 
the  fuss  is  all  about  when  an  ex-Congress- 
man from  Delaware  named  J  George  Stewart 
steps  courageously  forward  and  starts  to  bury 
all  this  history  under  a  facade  of  freshly  cut 
marble 

Nobody,  of  course,  is  more  eminently  quali- 
fied for  this  delicate  but  heroic  task  than 
Stewart  He  Is  not  now  and  never  has  been  a 
card-carrv-lng  architect  and.  as  far  as  I  know, 
never  intends  to  be  one  He  does  operate  with 
the  title  of  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  It  was 
under  that  cover  that  he  executed — one 
might  even  say  murdered — his  most  famous 
work,  the  Rayburn  Building,  named  in  trav- 
estied memory  of  the  late  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Into  this  crypto-Fasclst -style  mau- 
soleum, jestingly  referred  to  as  a  Congres- 
sional Office  BuUdlne  Stewart  fxjured  all  of 
this  supervisory  talents  and  by  some  reports, 
considerably  more  than  $100  million, 

TTie  result  naturally,  was  a  happy  combi- 
nation of  superlatives — the  ugliest  and  most 
expensive  edifice  of  Its  kind  ever  erected  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  Perhaps  the  happiest 
note  of  all  was  the  fact  that  It  cost  only  ap- 


proximately twice  ais  much  as  Stewart  origi- 
nally said  it  would  With  such  a  monument 
around  the  Great  Society  doesn't  need  urban 
renewal;  It  needs  a  camouflage  corps 

But  now  oh  let  Joy  be  unccnflned,  we  are 
about  to  be  treated  to  another  sterling  Stew- 
art contribution  to  the  beautlfVciitlon  of 
Washington.  At  a  starting  price  of  just  $34 
million — a  steal,  really — he  is  gf/.ng  to  stick 
the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  out  a  maxi- 
mum of  88  feet  so  it  can  house  .nore  oflBces 
two  big  auditorl-ams,  two  cafeterias,  four 
dining  rooms  seating  more  than  a  thousand 
people  and  an  information  lobby  to  take 
care  of  the  tourist  explosion  "The  sheer 
beauty  of  the  Stewart  plan  is  that  In  one 
fell  swoop  it  will  destroy  the  Capitol's  his- 
toric vestiges — the  last  traces  of  the  orlglna'. 
work  of  Thornton,  the  West  Indian  doctor 
who  won  the  $500  first  prize  for  the  build- 
ing's first  design;  the  embellishments  of 
Latrobe,  the  contributions  of  Bulflnch  the 
famous  Boston  architect,  and  the  terrace 
with  its  majestic  flights  of  steps  designed  by 
Frederick  I>aw  Olmstead  Tou  don't  hardly 
get  a  demolition  Job  like  that  anymore. 

Indeed,  while  he's  at  it,  Stewart  might  well 
consider  razing  the  whole  structure  includ- 
ing his  other  handiwork,  the  East  Front 
which  cost  $22  million,  the  customary 
double  of  hi.c  beginning  estimate  Then  the 
space  could  be  used  for  a  parking  lot.  which 
■Washington  needs  anyway  and  the  Congress 
could  move  down  the  street  to  Union  Sta- 
tion, 

An  alternative  plan,  which  I  like  better, 
would  be  to  let  Stewart  run  rampant  on  a 
field  of  bad  taste  across  the  entire  face  of 
L'Enlant's  famous  city.  TTius  with  his 
ravenous  appetite  for  eating  places,  we  could 
hope  to  see  a  Stewart  restaurant  revolving 
around  the  tip  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment to  rival  the  space  needle  ir.  Seattle 
The  lethal  hydroplane  races  could  be  shifted 
from  Halns  Point  to  the  reflecting  pool,  the 
Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Memorials  could  be 
converted  into  public  rest  rooms  and  shoe 
shine  parlors 

Don't  be  too  timid  as  to  think  all  this  is 
Imptosslble  TTie  Commission  for  Extension 
of  the  US  Capitol,  including  those  well- 
kncwn  aesthetes  and  city  planners.  Vice 
President  Himphret,  Speaker  McCormack 
and  Minority  Leaders  Ford  and  Dirksen  has 
already  blithely  gone  along  wit'h  Stewart's 
West  Front  Job.    All  he  needs  now  Is  money. 

He  figures  he  can  easily  wheedle  that  out 
of  the  Congress  ■with  the  argument  that  the 
Front's  ancient  sandstone  blocks  are  crum- 
bling and  a  Jets  sonar  boom  may  bring  the 
whole  bulldii^.g  down  dome  and  all  After 
careful  study,  the  Fine  Arts  Commission 
reports  the  Capitol  can  be  repaired,  restored 
and  its  priceless  architectural  hlston,-  pre- 
served, all  at  a  trifle  of  the  cost  of  Stewart's 
folly  That  would  be  the  sensible  way  to  do 
things.  But  thank  Heaven  that's  not  the 
way  things  are  done  in  this  crazy,  wonderful 
town      Ask  George  Stewart, 


Our  Forefathers'  Glort 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  first  point  to  note  about  the  official 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  that  he  never  has 
been.  Is  not  now.  and  never  will  be  an  ar- 
chitect. 

J,  George  Stewart  Is  an  amiable,  aging 
RejuTbllcan  congressional  lame  duck  from 
Delaware,  who  ■«-as  named  architect  of  the 
Capitol  by  President  Elsenhower  This  was 
an  appointment  almost  as  whimsical  as  the 
Emperor  Caligula's  famous  nomination  of 
his  favorite  horse  to  the  Roman  conevilshlp; 
and  it  has  produced  far  more  practical  re- 
sults,  all    of   them   perfectly   godawful 

The  worst  of  the  damage  might  have  b«en 
prevented  by  the  normal  operation  of  the 
laws  cf  pork  and  patronage.  If  the  Architect 
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of  the  Capitol  did  not  have  such  a  remark- 
able glXt  for  attaching  himself  to  speakers 
of  the  Houae  of  Repreeentatlvea.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  at  the  very  first  leaders' 
meeting  held  by  President  Kennedy,  Sam 
Rayburn's  opening  remark  was ; 

••Now  Mr  President.  I  want  you  to  keep 
on  George  Stewart.  He's  a  good  pian.  and 
I  want  him  to  stay  on  the  Job."  , 

Stewart  waa  kept  on,  and  therefore  the 
great  speaker  and  doughty  old  patriot  la  now 
cruelly  commemorated  by  the  Rayburn 
Building.  It  coat  the  taxpayers  close  on  nao 
million  and  Is  certainly  the  most  monatroualy 
ugly,  ludicrously  wMteluI  and  vulgarly  pre- 
tentious structure  erected  anywhere  In  the 
Weatem  world  since  Joseph  Stalin  ruthleaaly 
Inflicted  hla  Palace  of  Culture  on  the  de- 
fenseless city  of  Warsaw. 

After  Speaker  Bayburn  died,  one  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  cherished  project*  waa  the 
replacement  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
with  an  honest-to-Ood  architect.  But  the 
President  waa  killed  before  the  deed  waa 
done  And  In  very  short  order  thereafter, 
non-architect  Stewart  apparently  managed 
to  attach  himself  to  Speaker  John  McCor- 

MACK. 

So  J.  George  Stewart's  fell  career  continues. 
In  fact.  It  Is  grimly  appropriate  to  remember 
him  at  this  holiday  time  dedicated  to  the 
founding  of  this  republic  For  the  great 
non-architect  Is  now  planning  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  the  last  nrchUectural  momen- 
toea  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  the  superb 
Bulflnch-Latrobe  West  Front  of  the  Capitol 
Itself 

It  la  an  extraordinary  record.  It  began 
with  the  new  Senate  Office  Building,  which 
seemed  Impoaalble  to  siu-pass  in  extravagance. 
Impractlcallty  and  taateleesnesa  until  the 
Rayburn  Building  was  constructed.  Then 
followed  the  extension  of  the  Capitol's  Eaat 
Front,  with  the  machine-made  marble  ex- 
terior and  the  new  Interiors  that  appesu-  to 
have  been  Imitated  from  the  coetly  mens 
rooms  In  the  Moscow  ."iubway.  The  Rayburn 
Building  followed.  And  now  the  West  Front 
Is  to  be  extended,  and  this  time.  Instead  of 
an  exact  though  machine-made  copy  as  on 
the  East  Front,  we  are  to  have  Improve- 
ments on  Latrobe  and  Bulflncb  by  non- 
architect  Stewart 

If  you  seeX  the  answer  to  this  mystery  of 
mounting  horror  In  Stewart's  lair  In  the 
Capitol  baaement,  you  find  a  kindly  though 
occaalonally  testy  old  gentleman,  with  an 
antique  congressional  air  about  him.  If  you 
aak  him  If  there  is  any  committee  of  design 
to  paa«  on  his  projects  he  answers  cheerfully 
that  "It's  usually  confined  to  the  leswlershlp." 

There  Is  more  to  it  than  that,  of  course. 
Juat  how  the  fxnrk  and  patronage  work  In 
this  case  Is  not  immediately  apparent.  But 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  both,  as  the 
price  tag  on  the  Rayburn  Building  Indicates; 
and  It  can  hardly  be  accidental  that  the  same 
architect's  names  seem  to  appear  again  and 
again  as  Stewart's  associates" 

One  Imagines  them  all  together,  cheerfully 
opening  their  meeting  with  the  famous  re- 
mark with  which  Speaker  Tom  Reed  once 
opened  a  session  of  the  House:  "Well,  gentle- 
men, what  outrage  shall  we  perpetrate  to- 
day?" They  can  go  forward  with  a  high 
measure  of  grisly  confidence,  moreover,  since 
non-architect  Stewart  not  only  has  a  knack 
for  attaching  himself  to  Speakers  of  the 
House,  but  la  also  a  great  one  for  doing  coetly 
little  favors  for  lesser  members  of  the  Houae 
and  Senate. 

Doea  an  eminent  lawmaker  dealre  redeoo- 
ratlon  of  two  of  the  Capitol's  finest  old  rooms 
tn  pure  Pedemaies-Baroque?  The  Job  la 
done.  InatAHter.  la  there  a  demand  for  more 
Capltol-hldoAways,  for  such  congrtsalonal 
leiaure-tlme  puraulta  aa  Ingestion  of  bour- 
bon and  branch  water?  Then  more  than  100 
can  be  provided   by  destroying  the  historic 


Weat  Front.  And  does  thla  coat  the  taxpay- 
ers incalculable  sun\s  of  money?  Yes,  of 
courae,  but  It  does  not  matter  in  the  least. 

In  our  century,  of  course,  deprovement  la 
the  trend,  rather  than  Improvement.  But 
surely  the  old  Capitol,  our  forefathers'  glory, 
which  shows  they  had  so  much  better  taste 
than  we  do,  might  at  least  be  spared  amid 
the  general  desecration.  Surely,  this  thing 
can  be  stopped  before  It  Is  too  late 

Focus  ON  Preservation 
Senator  PROXMnn  performed  a  useful 
service  when  he  Introduced  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  survey  undertaken  for 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission  by  the  civil  engi- 
neering firm  of  Bernard  P.  Locraft.  Locraft. 
after  examining  the  rep>ort  of  the  consulting 
firms  that  advocated  extending  the  West 
Front,  concluded  "that  the  restoration  of 
the  existing  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  Is 
not  Infeaslble." 

Thla  18  the  baals  on  which  any  considera- 
tion of  renovation  should  be  predicated. 
Until  It  has  been  established — by  adequate 
public  hearings  before  both  Houses — that 
preservation  of  the  historic  walls  of  the 
Capitol  Is  Impossible,  no  other  course  ought 
to  be  considered. 

The  scheme  put  forth  by  Architect  Stew- 
art should  sink  under  the  weight  of  Its 
own  extravagance  this  session.  But  Con- 
gress win  not  complete  Its  task  merely  by 
blocking  the  authorization  for  the  project 
The  Nation  Is  entitled  to  a  guarantee  that 
the  Capitol  will  not  be  destroyed  In  the 
future  by  some  scheme  as  Ill-considered  as 
that  proposed  by  the  Commission  for  the 
Extension  of  the  Capitol.  Several  bills  that 
would  provide  such  a  guarantee  have  been 
Introduced  and  one  of  them  ought  to  be 
adopted 


Unattthorized  Vandalism 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  were 
shocked  and  surprised  by  the  news  that  Con- 
gress had  approved  the  demolition  of  the 
West  Front  of  the  Capitol  will  be  comforted 
by  the  conclusion  of  Representative  Henry 
Rruss  that  Congress  really  never  ha-s  ap- 
proved the  wrecking  of  the  historic  facade. 
If  Congressman  Reuss  Is  right,  his  finding 
may  not  only  rescue  the  Capitol:  may  res- 
cue the  country^s  good  opinion  of  Congress. 

The  Congressman  has  found  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  waa  told  In  1936  that:  '•AH  that 
anyone  has  thought  of  doing  to  the  western 
side  la  to  change  the  burned  sandstone  of  the 
Capitol,  of  Thornton's  walls,  to  marble  " 

Then  in  1955.  after  a  minute  or  two  of 
consideration,  under  the  heading  of  'Capitol 
Restaurant  Facilities,"  the  House  passed  a 
resolution  authorizing  Increases  and  Im- 
provements in  the  restaurant  facilities  and 
steps  to  ••extend  and  complete  the  east  cen- 
tral from  of  the  Capitol. '• 

The  Appropriations  Act  of  1955,  according 
to  Mr.  Reuss.  authorized  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Extension  of  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol, to  undertake  construction  In  conformity 
with  a  "Plan  B"  of  March  3.  1906.  Aa  Mr. 
Reuss  says,  that  plan  called  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  west  front  In  marble  In  Ita 
present  location. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port on  the  legislative  appropriations  bill  of 
1964  stated  explicitly:  "The  committee  does 
not  believe  that  there  waa  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Congresa  to  proceed  with  the 
weet  front  project  when  Congreas  voted  the 
authority  and  funda  for  the  extension  of  the 
eaat-central  p>art  of  the  Capitol". 

In  a  report  placed  In  the  Congressional 
Rscoko  of  June  39,  Congressman  Reuss  oon- 
cludea  that  "the  extenalon  of  the  weat  front 
of  the  Capitol  la  without  conaclous  authori- 
zation by  Congreaa." 


What  Congressman  Reuss  makes  clear  u 
that  Congreas  as  a  whole  has  had  Its  confi- 
dence abused  and  its  trust  betrayed  and  flnda 
Itself  blamed  for  an  Intention  to  desecrate 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  Perhaps  It  can 
be  blamed  for  abdicating  or  neglecting  lu 
responsibilities  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Nation's  finest  edifice.  It  can  now  remedy 
the  charge  of  neglect  by  making  it  plain  that 
It  la  opposed  to  the  present  plan  to  tear  down 
the  west  front  and  against  any  similar  piaa* 
hereafter.  It  has  before  It  the  legislation  lo 
do  Just  this. 


[Prom  the  KnoxvlUe   (Tenn.)    Journal, 

June   30,    19661 

Di8nou»ATiON  or  a  Shune 

(By  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.) 

Washington. — The  man  responsible  for 
what  many  critics  call  the  ugliest  structure 
In  official  Washington  will  direct  a  renova- 
tion of  the  US  Capitol  that  one  senator 
terms  a  •senseless  disfiguration"  of  the  na- 
tlonal  shrtne. 

He  Is  J.  George  Stewart,  the  76 -year-old 
architect  of  the  Capitol  and  father  of  the 
»134. 500.000  Rayburn  House  Building. 
Stewart  la  not  an  architect  but  a  former  one- 
term  congressman  whose  only  college  degree, 
an  honorary  one.  was  bestowed  upon  him  47 
years  after  he  dropped  out  of  the  University 
of  Delaware. 

Stewart  has  unveiled  plans  for  a  $34,000.- 
000  extension  of  the  Capitol's  historic  West 
Front.  He  would  tack  onto  the  Capitol  4.5 
acres  of  movie  theaters  (twoi.  restaurant* 
(slxi.  and  "hldeway"  offices  (109)  for  power- 
ful senators  and  congressmen 

The  hideaways  are  coveted  aa  status  sym- 
bols and  Stewart  has  the  backing  of  the  Capi- 
tol Hill  establishment — Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey. Senator  Minority  Leader  Dirksen.  and 
House  Speaker  McCormack.  A  number  of 
lawTnakers  who  privately  deplore  Stewart's 
remodeling  plans  are  reluctant  to  speak  owt 
and  earn  the  wrath  of  the  powers-that-be. 

But  a  handful  of  senators  and  congreeamen 
have  opposed  the  project.  They  will  fight 
an  uphill  battle  to  block  what  Sen.  Joseph 
Ttdings  (D-Md(  calls  the  "senseless  disfigu- 
ration of  one  of  our  most  historic  land- 
marks." 

Sen.  William  PROxnintE  (D-Wls.l ,  a  maver- 
ick who  has  frequently  antagonized  the 
Democratic  leadership  by  his  independ- 
ence, will  lead  a  floor  fight  against  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  project.  Rep.  Hekit 
Gonzalez  (D-Texas)  has  authorized  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  the  Capitol  extension  and 
Sen.  Joseph  Clark  (D-Pa  )  Is  at  work  on  a 
bill  that  would  make  It  a  Federal  crime  to 
"deface,  mutilate,  or  In  any  other  way  dese- 
crate" the  building. 

That  Stewart's  remodeling  Is  actually  des- 
ecration waa  charged  last  week  by  Waah- 
Ington's  Fine  Arts  Commission  In  letter* 
to  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Speaker 
McCoRMACK.  the  commission  said  the  Capi- 
tol Is  unquestionably  the  nation's  most  im- 
portant building. 

The  prestigious  American  Institute  of 
Architects  has  condemned  Stewarts  plan. 
aaaerUng  It  would  obliterate  the  architec- 
tural genius  of  Thornton.  Bullfinch.  Latrobe, 
and  Walter.  It  would,  writes  one  critic  In 
an  AIA  analysis,  turn  the  Capitol  Into  s 
"shapeless  mass  signifying  nothing  but  lt« 
own  bulk." 

Dnutawf  says  that  more  space  Is  needed  for 
the  mlUlona  of  tourists  who  annually  vlalt 
Washington.  Replies  Wolf  Von  Eckard  dli- 
tlnguUhed  architectural  critic  of  the  waan- 
Ington  Poet: 

"If  the  Capitol  needs  more  space  now,  how 
much  more  space  will  be  needed  30.  30  (w  50 
years  hence?  Are  we  going  to  keep  puffing 
out  the  Capitol  Into  an  utterly  ahapeiew 
monster?" 
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Senator  Pkoxmuui  Inalsts  that  apace  Is  not, 
in  fact,  needed.  The  House  and  Senate 
retiaurants  operate  at  considerably  less  than 
capacity  and  annually  run  a  deficit  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

•The  need  for  additional  ( hideaways  i  Is 
nil.  Bero.  nothing,"  Pmoxinwi  says.  And  why 
ih«  Capitol  requires  two  movie  theaters  is 
something  he  cannot  fathom. 

Joining  Pbozmoue  In  bis  fight  against 
Stewart's  ••marble  mausoleum^'  will  be  Sens. 
Mike  Monronet  (D-Okla),  Frank  Lausche 
D-Ohlo).  Eugene  McCarthy  (D-Mlnn) 
STtPHE.N  Young  (D-Ohlo),  and  Paul  Doug- 
us  iD-IlM  The  outspoken  Douglas  has 
clashed  frequently  with  Stewart,  terming 
him  the  "meet  expensive,  most  wasteful. 
mort  Incompetent  architect  we  possibly  could 
engage." 

On  the  Houae  side,  the  fight  against  Ste- 
wart will  be  lead  by  Reps.  Gonzalez.  Paul  H. 
Todd  iD-Mlch),  Richard  Pulton  (D-Tenni. 
JkUTS  C  CLE\'rLAND  (R-NHl  and  Sam  Strat- 
roN  I D-NY 1  S'rRATTON  hopes  to  set  up  a 
National  Committee  of  One  Million  To  Save 
the  United  States  Capitol.  The  ad  hoc  group 
would  rally  public  opinion  against  the 
Stewart  project. 

Will  the  Capttol   Be  Defaced? 

We  find  heartening  both  the  volume  and 
the  breadth  of  Indignant  reaction  Xa  J 
George  Stewart's  newest  scheme  to  build  and 
rebuild  Washington,  DC,  In  his  own  taste- 
less image  As  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
he  Is  an  architect  In  name  only  and  the 
nation  ran  thank  him  for  the  "B^arly  Musso- 
lini" style  t'  the  monstrous  Rayburn  Office 
Building 

Mr  Stewart,  who  Is  a  civil  engineer,  former 
Ooogressman  and  former  builder.  Is  proceed- 
ing with  plana  to  extend  the  west  walls  of 
the  Capitol  to  accommodate  four  and  a  half 
acres  of  additional  office,  restaurant  and 
tourist  center  sptace.  The  price  tag  on  this 
four-year  Job  reads  $34,000,000  at  present, 
but  that  might  easily  rise  to  $41,(X)0.000 
Nobody  ever  knows  with  Mr.  Stewart,  who 
liu  already  left  his  dubious  mark  on  the  east 
front. 

Old  sandstone  walls  In  the  west  facade 
evidently  need  repair  and  p>erhap6  rebuild- 
ing. Whatever  this  neceaeary  work  costs 
must  be  spent,  of  course.  The  protest*  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
nne  Arts  Commlaalon  and  discerning  mem- 
bers of  Congress  focus  more  on  the  way  In 
which  a  few  men  have  decided  to  change  a 
national  monument  so  drastically. 

Congress  has  not  yet  appropriated  funds 
;or  the  face-changing,  but  the  five-member 
Oommlsslon  for  the  Extension  of  the  Capitol 
decided  the  historic  and  beautiful  west  front 
■iiust  go.  Mr.  Stewart  Joined  House  Speaker 
ItcCORMACK  and  Senate  Minority  Leader 
DtucsEN  m  closed  session  to  vote  for  the 
project  Vice  President  Humphret  voted  yes 
by  proxy.  House  Minority  Leader  Ford  Wi\E 
not  pre.se  nt  and  did  not  vote 

Some  of  the  facilities  planned  for  the  ex- 
>nsion  would  be  useful.  The  feeling  of 
Wonents  Is,  however,  that  tourists  are  most 
u^ently  in  need  of  parking  space.  Existing 
^wtaurants  loae  money.  At  some  point. 
a»reover.  Americans  must  realize  not  every 
**rfucture  Is  perforce  Improved  by  "remodel- 
•^"  and  "modernizing."  Respect  for  our 
PMt.  said  critic  Wolf  Von  Eckardt,  Is  a  mark 
ofctiltural  maturity. 

_  Senator  PRoxMntx  of  Wisconsin,  pledging 
!«  challenge  the  measure  all  along  the  ap- 
;«>prlatlona  route,  summed  up  our  reaction 
M  »«11  aa  anyone.  "If  Congresa  proceeds  on 
■his  pitifully  Inadequate  advice,"  he  said,  "It 
^  deserve  the  ringing  public  denunciation 
'«  waate  and  extravagance  this  proposal  Is 
^■^  to  bring."    We  have  seen  Mr    Stewart's 


disastrous  touch  time  and  again.    He  shoiild 
keep  his  hands  off  the  CaplUil 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
printing  in  the  Record  the  column  writ- 
ten by  Edward  P.  Morgan  with  respect 
to  the  rn-oposed  extension  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol.  This  article  is 
worthy  of  reading  because  it  deals  rather 
pointedly  with  the  folly  of  what  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  to  the  Capitol.  Mr. 
Morgan  points  out  that  it  is  proposed  to 
extend  the  west  front  of  the  shrine  of  the 
Capitol,  with  the  inclusion  of  cafeterias 
and  other  services  of  that  kind.  The 
shocking  thing  is  that  he  estimates  It 
will  cost  $34  million.  If  Mr.  Morgan  is 
as  right  about  that  $34  miUion  as  he  was 
about  the  cost  of  the  Rayburn  Building, 
we  can  anticipate  that  the  cost  will  be 
not  $34  million  but  $68  miUion. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague  I  Mr. 
Young]  for  the  fight  that  he  has  been 
making  on  this  subject. 

Since  the  Senator  from  'Wisconsin  has 
presented  Mr.  Morgan's  article  for  the 
Record,  I  shall  not  present  it.  as  I  had 
intended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  yield,  let  me  say 
that  of  course  I  am  delighted  to  have 
read  Mr.  Morgan's  article,  but  I  am  just 
as  delighted  to  know  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  has  also  gone 
on  record  as  being  against  this  extrava- 
gance and  waste  of  $34  million  for  ex- 
panding the  west  front. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  m  what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  great  day. 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OP  THE 
WEST  FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  widespread 
opposition  has  been  aroused  by  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  plans  for  recon- 
struction and  extension  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol.  Members  of  Congress 
have  received  numerous  communications 
denouncing  the  proposal  as  one  which 
would  basically  alter  one  of  our  most 
historic  structures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  criticism  is 
thoroughly  jiistlfled.  No  one  would  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  repairing  and  re- 
storing the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  if 
Its  condition  is  such  as  to  make  It  unsafe, 
but  there  Ls  no  evidence  that  this  could 
not  be  done  without  in  any  way  changing 
its  present  appearance.  Tlie  United 
States  should  preserve,  not  destroy,  its 
historic  shrines. 

Among  those  who  have  pointed  out 
the  folly  of  this  proposal  are  Mr.  Lou 
Hiner,  Jr.,  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
Washington  bureau,  and  Mr,  Edward  P. 
Morgan,  of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  In  recent  statements  both  of  these 
respected  newsmen  have  set  forth  their 
reasons  for  objecting  to  these  grandiose 
plans. 


Because  of  the  nationai  sirntficance  of 
this  issue.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  by  Mr. 
Hiner.  which  appeared  m  the  Indianap- 
olis News,  and  the  comment.s  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  which  were  broadcast  over  ABC 
Radio,  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  In 
theRECOHD. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  materisd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the   Indianapolis    (Ind.)    News.   June 

26,   1966] 
CAPrroL  Architect  Sttwart  Pcshes  Anothzk 

Boondoggle 
I  By  Lou  Hiner  Jr  \ 

The  American  people  are  being  asked  to 
do  without  luxuries  but  Congreae  is  push- 
ing ahead  with  plans  for  its  own  $34  million 
extravaganza. 

Thai's  the  price  tiig  put  on  extending  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol.  If  past  perform- 
ance Is  any  Indication,  the  completed  Job 
will  run  well  over  the  $34  million  estimate. 
This  little  construction  project  came  about 
when  Capitol  architect  J  George  Stewart 
(Who  Isn^t  an  architect  at  all)  suddenly 
found  the  west  front  was  about  to  collapse. 
Instead  of  a  modest  plan  to  shore  up  the 
pUlara  and  masonry.  Stewart  came  up  with  a 
prop>osal  full  of  frills  to  make  the  Capitol 
more  or  less  a  palace  on  the  Potomac 

The  blueprints  call  for  the  addition  of 
106  congressional  offices  even  though  the  new 
$125  million  Rayburn  Building  was  opened 
last  year  and  provided  169  new  office  suites. 
Two  theat/ers  will  be  planted  In  the  addi- 
tion to  the  west  side  and  two  additional 
restaurants  will  be  added  to  the  present  din- 
ing chain 

The  House  and  Senate  restaurants  already 
are  notorious  money  losers,  s-ubsldlzed  by 
the  taxpayers  each  year  to  the  tune  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  If  the  pro- 
posed reataurants  are  Included,  this  subsidy 
may  reach  $1  million  a  year  to  feed  the  law- 
makers and  their  army  of  employees. 

Sen  William  Proxmiri.  D-Wls  .  is  one  of 
those  sharply  attacking  Stewart's  lavish 
plana.  Of  the  restaurants,  for  example,  he 
pwlnts  out: 

"They  are  losing  money,  in  large  part  be- 
cause the  Capitols  present  600  capacity  la 
not  fully  used.  The  additional  proposed 
1.100  capacity  would  bring  the  total  to  1.700. 
a  fantastic  Increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent." 
Proxmire  says  he  Is  appalled  by  Stewart's 
proposals 

"If  Congress  proceeds  to  Ei>end  this  money 
without  a  great  deal  of  additional  lustlflca- 
tlon.  It  will  be  a  disgrace"  he  explali^ 
"Stewart's  Justification  was  a  total  failure," 
The  Wisconsin  senator  snorts,  too.  at  the 
suggestion  Congress  needs  more  meeting 
rooms  for  Its  committees 

"The  need  for  additional  meeting  rooms 
In  the  Capitol  is  nil,  zero,  nothing,"  Prox- 
mire adds  "We  have  Just  finished  an  Im- 
mensely exp>enslve  extension  of  the  eaat  front 
of  the  Capitol  at  a  multlmiilion-doUar  cost. 
The  new  meeting  rooms  are  generally  used 
only  a  very  few  hours  each  week." 

He  is  highly  critical  of  Stewart  for  falling 
to  consult  with  construction  experts  and  to 
obtain  alternative  plana  on  the  coetly  project. 
Incidentally,  a  nationai  organization  of 
architects  already  la  on  record  aa  opposing 
any  weat  front  extension.  The  group  wanta 
the  Capitol  left  as  It  la  with  the  damaged 
areaa  repaired. 

Rep.  RicKABS  PtJXTON.  D-T>nii..  haa  told 
the  House . 

"I  feel  compelled  to  strongly  protest  this 
construction  and  urge  that  It  be  abandoned 
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lmm»dl«t«ly.  If  there  U  W4  million  avail- 
able for  tlUi  work  then  I  aey  tbere  U  great 
ne«d  for  It  elsewhere  " 

One  unuBual  development  In  connection 
with  the  extension  plan  came  about  when 
newsmen  asked  Stewart  for  photographs  of 
the  Capitol  None  was  available  since  the 
Capitol,  one  of  the  moet  photographed  build- 
ings In  the  world.  Is  classified  "secret."  Stew- 
art said  pictures  could  be  taken  of  a  model 
of  the  Oapltol  in  the  basement. 

I  Prom   the  Washington    (DC  )    Post.  July  7. 
1966] 

A  Capftol   Attempt  To  Deface  Histoby 
(  By  Edward  P.  Morgan) 

\Thi!<  report  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Morgan 
over  the  American  Broadranting  Company 
Radto  Network  i 

After  the  British  redcoats  burned  the  U.S 
Capitol  in  1814  In  the  War  of  1812.  Congress 
had  to  move  to  a  tavern  called  Blodgett's 
Hotel.  Presumably  this  could  have  served 
the  legislators  as  a  permanent  meeting  place 
since,  aa  legend  has  it.  politicians  most  com- 
fortably gather  In  smoke- filled  hotel  rooms 
Blodgett's  had  a  cloakroom  too.  Lobbyists 
traditionally  contact  lawmakers  In  cloak- 
rooms.    So  everything   was   fine  and   dandy 

But  then  some  busybody  insisted  on  re- 
storing the  Capitol  building  and  there  has 
been  nothing  but  trouble  ever  since.  Addi- 
tions here,  alterations  there:  aU  very  un- 
settling. So  I.  for  one.  simply  cannot  see 
what  the  fuss  Is  all  about  when  an  ex-Con- 
gressman from  Delaware  named  J.  George 
Stewart  steps  courageously  forward  and  starts 
to  b\iry  all  this  history  under  a  facade  of 
freshly  cut  marble 

Nobody,  of  course,  is  more  eminently 
qualified  for  this  delicate  but  heroic  task 
than  Stewart  He  is  not  now  and  never 
has  been  a  card-carrying  architect  and.  as 
far  as  I  know,  never  Intends  to  be  one  He 
does  operate  with  the  title  of  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  it  was  under  that  cover  that 
he  executed  -one  might  even  say.  murdered — 
his  most  famous  work,  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing, named  in  travestied  memory  of  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  Into  this  crypto- 
Pasclst-style  mausoleum,  jestingly  referred  to 
OA  a  C^:>ngre8slonal  Office  Building,  Stewart 
poured  all  of  his  supervisory  talents  and  bv 
some  reports,  considerably  more  than  $100 
million. 

The  result,  naturally,  was  a  happy  com- 
bination of  superlatives — the  ugliest  and 
most  expensive  edifice  of  Its  kind  ever  erected 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  Perhaps  the  hap- 
piest note  of  all  was  the  fact  that  It  cost  only 
approximately  twice  as  much  as  Stewart 
originally  said  it  would  With  such  a  mon- 
ument around  the  Great  Society  doesn't  need 
urban  renewal.  It  needs  a  camoufiage  corps 

But  now.  oh  let  Joy  be  unconflned.  we 
are  about  to  be  treated  to  another  sterling 
Stewart  contribution  to  the  beautlflcatlon 
of  Washington.  At  a  starting  price  of  Ju.-it 
»34  million— a  steal,  really— he  Is  going  to 
stick  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  out  a 
maximum  of  88  feet  so  It  can  house  more 
offices,  two  big  auditoriums,  two  cafeterias, 
four  dining  rooms  seating  more  than  a  thou- 
sand people  and  an  information  lobby  to 
take  care  of  the  tourist  explosion.  The  sheer 
beauty  of  the  Stewart  plan  Is  that  In  one  fell 
swoop  It  will  destroy  the  Capitol's  historic 
vestiges — the  last  traces  of  the  original  work 
of  Thornton,  the  West  Indian  doctor  who 
won  the  SSOO  first  prize  for  the  building's 
first  design;  the  emtieUlshments  of  Latrobe. 
the  contributions  of  Bulftnch.  the  famous 
Boston  architect,  and  the  terrace  with  Its 
majestic  flights  of  steps  designed  by  Krederick 
Law  Olmatead  You  don't  hardly  get  a  dem- 
olition Job  like  that  anymore. 

Indeed,  while  he's  at  It,  Stewart  might 
well    consider    razing    the    whole    structure. 


including  his  other  handiwork,  the  East 
Front,  which  cost  tn  million,  the  customary 
double  of  hlB  beginning  estimate.  Then  the 
space  could  be  used  for  a  parking  lot,  which 
Washington  needs  anyway  and  the  Congress 
could  move  down  the  street  to  Union  Station 

An  alternative  plan,  which  I  like  better, 
would  be  to  let  Stewart  run  rampant  on  a 
field  of  bad  taste  acroea  the  entire  face  of 
L'Enfanfs  famous  city.  Thus  with  his  rav- 
enous appetite  for  eating  places,  we  could 
hope  to  see  a  Stewart  restaurant  revolving 
around  the  tip  of  the  Washington  Monument 
to  rival  the  space  needle  in  Seattle.  The 
lethal  hydroplane  races  could  be  shifted  from 
Halns  Point  to  the  reflecting  pool,  the  Lin- 
coln and  Jefferson  Memorials  could  be  con- 
verted into  public  rest  rooms  and  shoe  shine 
parlors. 

Don't  be  so  timid  as  to  think  all  this  is 
Impossible.  The  Commission  for  Extension 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  Including  those  well- 
known  aesthetes  and  city  planners.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey,  Speaker  McCormack  and 
Minority  Leaders  Ford  and  Dirksen,  has  al- 
ready blithely  gone  along  with  Stewart's  West 
Front  Job.     All  he  needs  now  is  money. 

He  figures  he  can  easily  wheedle  that  out 
of  the  Congress  with  the  argument  that  the 
Front's  ancient  sandstone  blocks  are  crum- 
bling and  a  Jet's  sonar  boom  may  bring  the 
whole  building  down,  dome  and  all  After 
careful  study,  the  Pine  Arts  Commission  re- 
ports the  Capitol  can  be  repaired,  restored 
and  its  priceless  architectural  history  pre- 
served, all  at  a  trifUe  of  the  coet  of  Stewart's 
folly.  That  would  be  the  sensible  way  to  do 
things.  But  thank  Heaven  that  s  not  the 
way  things  are  clone  in  this  crazy,  wonderful 
town.     Ask  George  Stewart. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  starting 
with  Calendar  No  1316.  the  calendar  be 
called  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK,  IND 

The  bill  <H.R.  9599 1  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  the 
donation  of  the  State  of  Indiana  of 
the  George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial  for 
establishment  as  the  George  Rogers  Clark 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  considering  a  bill,  H.R. 
9599.  a  companion  bill  to  S.  2886.  Intro- 
duced by  myself  and  Senator  Bayh. 
which  would  transfer  certain  historical 
properties  in  'Vincennes.  Ind.,  to  Federal 
ownership  and  maintenance,  giving  In- 
diana our  second  national  memorial. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
maintain  these  properties  as  a  national 
park — more  specifically,  tis  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  National  Historical  Park. 

Few  Americans  could  enumerate 
George  Rogers  Clark's  major  accom- 
plishments; fewer  still,  perhaps,  have 
even  heard  of  Vincennes.  This  Is  not  as 
it  should  be.  for  both  the  man  and  the 
city  played  noble  and  Important  roles  in 
the  early  days  of  this  Nation's  life.  It  is 
in  order  to  recognize  more  adequately 


their  Importance  that  I  recommend  the 
Senate's  approval  of  this  bill. 

The  Vincennes  area  much  deserves 
designation  as  a  national  historical  site, 
for  Vincennes  is  a  city  rich  in  national 
historical  significance;  events  occurred 
there  which  importantly  affected  the  fu- 
ture history  of  the  entire  United  Stat««. 

The  story  of  the  city's  beginnings  is 
half  history,  half  legend;  an  old  tradi- 
tion says  that  it  was  founded  by  French 
priests  who  stopped  to  say  mass  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wabash  River,  at  the  site 
of  the  present  city,  in  1702.  Around 
1730.  a  fort  rose  at  Vincennes.  French- 
built,  a  link  in  the  chain  of  defense  de- 
signed to  protect  French  trading  inter- 
ests in  the  Ohio  Valley  from  British 
infiltration. 

The  city's  proudest  moments  came  but 
a  short  time  later,  in  1779.  It  was  at 
Vincennes  that  a  young  Virginia  colonel 
named  George  Rogers  Clark  won  a  dis- 
tinguished place  for  himself  in  early 
American  history.  It  was  Clark  who,  on 
February  25.  1779.  captured  Fort  Sack- 
ville  at  Vincennes  from  the  British  in  an 
heroic  surprise  assault,  with  a  force  ol 
only  127  men.  Clark's  action,  the  his- 
torian maintains,  assured  American  con- 
trol of  the  vast  Northwe-st  Territory,  an 
area  extending  from  the  Ohio  River  to 
the  MLssissippi,  in  the  final  bitter  years 
of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Clark's  capture  of  Fort  Sackvllle  is 
not  alone  Important  as  a  significant 
chapter  in  America's  early  history;  it  is 
also  significant  as  it  is  a  testimony  to  the 
heroism  of  the  early  settlers  of  frontier 
America,  a  heroism  which  seemed  to 
know  no  limits.  In  order  to  reach  Vin- 
cennes and  Port  Sackville.  Clark  and  his 
small  band  of  frontier  soldiers  undertook, 
in  the  coldest  months  of  winter,  a  2- 
month-long  march  of  better  than  180 
miles,  over  swampland  alternately  flood- 
ed and  frozen,  without  sufQcient  food, 
along  ill-marked  trails,  dogged  by  the 
constant  menace  of  British -supplied  In- 
dians. It  was  Clark  who  rallied  his 
starving  and  exhausted  men  to  the  final 
successful  siege  of  Fort  Sackvllle  His 
boldness  and  the  brilliance  of  his  strategy 
at  Vincennes,  at  Kaskaskla,  and  in  the 
greater  Ohio  Valley  merit  his  deslgnatlMi 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  America's  mili- 
tary heroes.  But  he  is,  sadly  enough,  an 
all-but-forgotten  hero,  whose  rightful 
place  high  on  the  list  of  distinguished 
earlv  Americans  is  yet  unacknowledged^ 
It  Ls  my  hope  that  the  establishment  of 
his  memorial  as  a  national  historical  site 
will  help  to  correct  this  past  inequity. 

Vincennes'  role  in  the  formation  « 
the  American  State  did  not  end  wlUi 
George  Rogers  Clark  In  1779.  From  17W 
until  1800.  Vincennes  served  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Northwest  Territory,  an  area 
encompassing  the  pre.sent  States  of  In- 
diana. Ohio.  Illinois.  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  most  of  Minnesota.  And  from 
1800  until  Indiana  won  .statehood  in 
1816—150  years  ago  this  year— Vin- 
cennes was  the  capital  of  the  Indiana 
Territory 

It  was  to  Vincennes  that  WlWaffl 
Henry  Harrison,  later  the  Nation's  nlntn 
president,  came  in  1800  as  the  territory? 
first  governor.    It  was  at  Vincennes  thai 
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he  built  Grouselands,  the  Harrison  fam- 
ily mansion.  Harrison  parleyed  with 
Tecumseh  in  Grouseland's  front  lawn 
and  signed  five  Indian  treaties  at  the 
house. 

Abraham  Lincoln  grew  to  manhood  in 
Indiana,  in  a  small  settlement  located 
but  60  miles  southeast  of  Vinceimes, 
which  was  then  the  nearest  important 
settlement,  a  town  of  better  than  15,000 
inhabitants, 

Vincennes  today  is  thus  a  city  with  a 
rich  historical  past.    Its  history  forms  a 
part— a  proud  and  important  part — of 
the  history  of  our  Nation.     And  we  are 
here  given  an  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge the  importance  of  Vincennes'  role 
in  America's  past.    The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  recommended  that  the 
Congress  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept,  as  a  donation  from 
the  State  of  Indiana,  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  memorial,  along  with  three  other 
sites  of  historical  importance,  to  incor- 
porate and  to  maintain  as  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  National  Historical  Park. 
The  keystone  of  the  projected  park 
will,  of  course,   be   the   George   Rogers 
Clark  memorial,  a  round  domed  Doric 
structure  begun  in   1928  and  dedicated 
by  Piesident  Roosevelt  in  1936.    The  me- 
morial was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2^2 
million,  part  of  which  was  furnished  by 
Federal  appropriations.    Inside  the  col- 
umned building  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Clark;  on  the  building's  walls  Is  a  series 
of  seven  large  murals  depleting  Clark's 
progress  through  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory In  the  years  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  memo- 
rial would  be  transferred  from  State  to 
Federal  ownership  along  with  its  17 
acres  of  property.  There  is  no  acqiilsl- 
tion  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  in- 
volved in  the  transfer.  The  National 
Park  Service  would  administer  the  me- 
morial and  its  surrounding  park,  to- 
gether with  three  other  sites  of  lilstorical 
value  which  would  remain  In  non -Fed- 
eral ownership.  These  three  sites  are 
further  evidences  of  the  importance  of 
Vincennes'  past. 

The  first  is  Grouselands.  the  Harrison 
mansion.  Its  designation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  a  registered  na- 
tional historic  landmark— In  a  1961 
ceremony  In  which  I  was  privileged  to 
participate— means  that  the  site  pos- 
sesses "exceptional  value  In  commemo- 
niting  and  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
united  States."  Harrison's  handsome 
^rgJan  mansion,  the  terrttorv's  first 
OTck  building,  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
stored by  the  Francis  Vigo  chapter  of 
»e  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
"on,  which  saved  the  house  from  de- 
struction in  1909  and  has  maintained  it 
ever  since. 

The  second  historical  site  to  be  feder- 
ally maintained  is  the  first  capltol  of  the 
ndiana  Territory,  a  simple  two-story 
'tame  house  containing  the  territory's 
«m  and  council  chambers.  During  its 
3ehod  of  service  as  the  territorial  capi- 
Jl^from  1800  to  1813.  important  decl- 

Sl,?,?.  '^"'^  P^^'^y-  ^"dl^  relations. 
•"a  military  affairs  were  reached  within 
<^'Xn 951— Part  11 
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its  walls  The  State  of  Indiana  at  pres- 
ent owns  and  administers  the  building. 
The  third  historical  site  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  agree  to 
maintain  is  the  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Church.  This  old  cathedral,  built  from 
1824  to  1834.  is  the  third  church  to  oc- 
cupy a  single  site.  French  priest-mis- 
sionanes  first  built  a  rude  log  structure 
there  around  1749.  just  19  vears  after 
Vincennes  first  fort,  a  French  one,  rose 
m  1730.  The  present  church  is  brick, 
with  tall  pillars  made  from  poplar  trees 
supporting  its  roof.  In  its  belfry  still 
hangs  a  small  and  ancient  bell,  brought 
from  France  in  1742.  which  has  rung  for 
scores  of  historic  occasions  over  the  past 
200  years. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  esti- 
mates that  costs  for  development  of  the 
memorial  and  the  privatelv  owned  sites 
will    total    $299,000;    annual    operating 
costs  will  eventually  reach  about  $49,000. 
The  cost  is  not  great,  but  the  benefits 
are.      The   Department   of   the   Interior 
has  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  national  park 
in  Vincennes— Indiana  has  but  one  other 
Federal  park,  at  the  site  of  Lincoln's  bov- 
hood  home.    The  House  has  approved  the 
park's  transfer  to  Federal  ownership  bv 
endorsing  H.R.  9599,  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman WiNFiELD   K.  Denton  of  In- 
diana's Eighth  District.    I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  now  concur 
to  the  transfer  by  approving  this  bill 
and  thus  recognize  in  their  turn  the  im- 
portance of  Vincennes  contribution  to 
our  Nation's  past. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  9599 
which  will  establish  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  National  Historical  Park  merits 
the  support  of  aU  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

The  park  will  be  centered  around  a 
large  domed  memorial  to  Clark  the 
Revolutionary  War  hero,  and  will  be 
located  In  Vincennes,  Ind..  capital  of  the 
old  Northwest  Territory.  The  site  is  im- 
portant as  the  place  where  our  ancestors 
established  an  outpost  to  prevent  British 
Incursion  into  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  and 
then  governed  territory  which  would 
later  become  five  States  in  the  hearUand 
of  America. 

H.R.  9599  w1U  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  Clark  Me- 
morial as  a  donation  from  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Tliat  memorial  is  near  the  site 
of  Fort  Sackville.  which  Clark  and  his 
band  of  127  soldiers  captured  in  the  cold 
winter  of  1779  after  a  grueling  160-mlle 
march  up  the  flooded  Wabash  River 
Valley. 

H.R.  9599  will  further  authorize  the 
Secretao'     to    enter    into    cooperative 
agreements  with  owners  of  property  in 
Vincennes    associated    with    Clark    and 
early  settlement  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory.   Such  historically  Interesting  prop- 
erty Includes  Grouseland.  the  mansLn 
built  by  territorial  Governor  and  later 
President    William    Henry    Harrison    In 
1803-04.    Also,     the     140-year-old     St 
Francis  Xavier  Catholic  Church  which 
serv-es  as  a  reminder  of  the  constructive 
religious  influence  exerted  In  the  early 
development  of  this  part  of  our  countr\" 
as   well   as   a   replica   of   Ellhu   Stout's 
printing  ofBce,  where  In  1830  Abraham 


Lincoln  firet  saw  a  printing  press,  will 
both  be  maintained  under  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation. 

Pas-sage  of  this  measure  will  afford 
gratification  to  many  individuals  who 
have  worked  so  hard  for  its  enactment, 
but  I  am  sure  It  has  most  significant 
meaning  for  my  pood  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Winfield  Denton 
of  the  8th  District  in  Indiana,  who  intro- 
duced this  bill  In  the  House  on  July  1. 
1965,  and  who  has  exerted  effective  "and 
tireless  legislative  effort  on  its  behalf- 
He  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
establishment  of  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  National  Historical  Park. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
comiders  appropriations  of  over  $1  bil- 
lion each  year  for  consen-ation  of  our 
natural  resources.  Congressman  Denton 
Is  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  con- 
serving our  resources  and  cherishing  our 
national  heritage.  His  sponsorship  of 
H.R.  9599  will  add  still  another  accom- 
plishment to  the  legislative  record  of  this 
distinguished  Hoosier. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  have  joined 
Senator  H.-^rtke  in  cosporisoring  S  2886. 
the  companion  measure  to  H.R.  9599. 
The  natioiial  and  enduring  significance 
of  this  project  undoubtedly  warrants 
support  of  the  Senate  in  giving  recogni- 
tion to  this  historical  site  and  authoriz- 
ing its  preservation  and  develc^ment 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  unanimously  reported  H.R.  9599 
Congressman  Denton's  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  a 
donation  by  the  State  of  Indiana  of  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial  for  estab- 
lishment as  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes.  A  similar  measure.  S.  2886, 
was  Introduced  by  our  colleagues  Sen- 
ators Hartke  and  Bayh.  both  of  whom 
presented  t-estimony  before  the  Parks 
and  Recreation  Subcommittee  in  favor  of 
the  proposal. 

The  committee  was  particularly 
pleased  to  have  before  it  a  bill  in  which 
the  State  offered  to  donate  the  property 
to  the  Federal  Government.  This  fol- 
lows the  pattern  established  by  the  State 
of  Virginia  when  Shenandoah  National 
Park  was  established  and  the  action  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashores, 

The  measure  cleared  the  House  at  the 
urging  of  the  Congressman  from  Indiana 
iMr.  Denton:,  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  9599 
The  testimony  of  this  very  distinguished 
gentleman  was  particularly  effective  in 
his  appearance  on  the  Senate  side.  He 
is  a  recogiiized  conservationist,  as  indi- 
cated by  his  record  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  where 
his  active  interest  and  support  for  proj- 
ects of  this  kind  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  success  of  the  parks  and 
recreation  programs  undertaken  In  the 
last  few  years.  I  congratulate  him  on 
his  efforts. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  1354).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  principal  purpose  of  H  R.  9599  and  a 
comfwnlon  measure.  S.  28B6.  Introduced  by 
Senators  Hartke  and  Bath.  Is  to  provide  for 
the  creation  and  administration  of  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  National  Historical  Park 
In  the  city  of  Vlncennes.  Ind. 
trcEB 

White  settlement  of  Vlncennes  began  In 
the  early  1730's  when  the  hYench.  under  the 
leadership  of  Lt.  Francois  Margane  BrlS8.')t. 
Sleur  de  Vlnsenne.  established  a  small  fort, 
a  chapel,  and  a  few  log  huts  on  the  Wabash 
River  at  the  Plankeshaw  Indian  village  of 
Chlppecoke  Th!s  outp<3St  was  lost  to  the 
English  m  1763  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
which  ended  the  French  and  Indian  wars, 
was  slctned.  The  fort  was  enlarged  and 
strengtiiened  by  the  English  and  renamed 
Fort  Saclcvllle. 

Fort  Saclcvllle  became  a  center  of  British 
and  Indian  activity  against  the  colonists 
during  the  American  Revolution.  The  im- 
portance of  getting  It  and  the  territory  sur- 
rounding it  into  American  hands  was  clear. 
It  was  George  Rotters  Cl.nrk  i  born  1752.  died 
1818V  who  conceived  the  plan.  Induced  Gov. 
Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  to  support  It,  and 
led  the  17.5-man  expedition  which  captured 
In  turn  Kaskaekla.  Cahokla,  and  Vlncennes 
in  1778  79  and  then  went  on  to  consolidate 
his  gains  and  to  prevent  the  British  from 
retaking  control  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Alleghenles  To  him  more  than  anyone  else. 
•  e  historians  are  agreed,  the  young  Nation 
owed  Britain's  cession  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory when  the  Treaty  of  Parts  was  signed  In 
1783. 

Even  as  short  a  summary  as  this  makes 
clear  the  Justlf.catlon  for  Including  a  na- 
tional memorial  to  George  Rogers  Clark 
among  the  sites  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  The  proposal  contained 
m  H  R  9599  Is  that  the  United  States  accept 
as  a  donation  the  fine  memorial  to  him  that 
already  exists  In  Vlncennes  Built  between 
1928  and  1936.  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  Knox  County,  and  the  city  of  Vln- 
cennes and  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  it  Is  located  on  17  acres  of 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  close  to. 
If  not  actuallv  on.  the  site  of  Port  Sack- 
vUle  and  Is  presently  administered  by  the 
State  of  Indiana 

Though  George  Rogers  Clark's  exploit  Is 
the  most  dramatic  episode  in  the  history 
of  Vlncennes,  It  la  far  from  the  only  one, 
Aa  the  history  outlined  above  Indicates,  the 
town  was  Important  in  the  pre-Bevolu- 
tlonary  contests  between  the  British  and 
the  French  and  Indians.  In  addition,  there 
remain  !n  it  several  Impo.'tant  historical 
structures  which,  under  the  terms  of  the 
amended  hill,  may  be  Included  within  the 
new  historical  park  If  suitable  arrangements 
can  be  conchided  between  their  owners  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  these  be- 
come a  part  of  the  historical  park,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  be  authorized  to 
assist  In  their  Interpretation,  preservation. 
and  renewal  The  three  most  Important  of 
these  structures  sire  the  capltol  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Indiana  which,  at  the  time  It  was  so 
named  In  1800,  Included  the  whole  of  the 
former  Northwest  Territory  except  the  State 
of  Ohio;  St  Francis  Xavler  Cathedral,  built 
1834-34  on  a  site  which  had  been  used  con- 
tinuously from  1749  to  that  time  for  mis- 


sionary activities;  and  Orouseland.  built  by 
William  Henry  Harrison  as  his  home  during 
the  time  he  was  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Indiana,  1800-12  The  owners  of  the  first 
two  of  these  have  already  Indicated  their 
willingness  to  enter  Into  appropriate  co- 
operative arrangements.  There  Is  thus  an 
opportunity  for  the  National  Park  Service, 
through  the  development  of  this  historical 
p,%rk.  to  display  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
country  the  remains  of  an  outetjindlng  seg- 
ment of  their  historical  heritage  which 
deserves  to  be  remembered  and  kept  Intact. 

COST 

The  acquisition  costs  for  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  National  Historical  Park  will  be  nil. 
Development  expenses  will.  It  Is  estimated, 
amount  to  about  $:300,000.  Annual  operating 
costs,  given  present  wage  and  salary  levels, 
will  be  about  $50,000. 


COMMISSION  ON  NOXIOUS  AND 
OBSCENE  MATTERS  AND  MATE- 
RIALS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  309)  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  7,  line  17,  aft-er 
the  word  "than",  to  strike  out  "January 
31,  1967"  and  Insert  "two  years  after  the 
Commission  is  established";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS   or  FACT  AND  DECLARATION  OT  POUCT 

Section  I.  The  Congress  finds  that  traffic 
In  obscene  matters  and  materials  Is  a  matter 
of  grave  national  concern.  The  problem, 
however.  Is  not  one  which  can  be  solved  at 
any  one  level  of  government.  The  Federal 
Crovemment  has  a  reeponslblUty  to  find  more 
effective  ways  of  preventing  the  transmis- 
sion of  such  matters  and  materials  through 
the  Instrumentalities  which,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, are  subject  to  Federal  regulation. 
The  State  and  local  governments  have  per- 
haps an  even  greater  resp>onslblllty  In  the 
exercise  of  their  police  powers  to  protect  the 
public,  and  particularly  minors,  from  the 
morally  corrosive  effects  of  such  matters  and 
materials  Governmental  action  to  be  ef- 
fective needs  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  an  Informed  public.  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  bring  about  a  coordinated  effort 
at  the  various  governmental  levels,  and  by 
public  and  private  groups,  to  combat  bv  all 
constitutional  means  this  pernlcloas  traffic. 

ESTABlt.SHMENT    OF   THE    COMMISSION    ON    NOX- 
IOUS AND  OBSCTNE  MATTTRS  AND  MATERIALS 

Sbc.  2.  (a I  For  the  purpose  .of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  there  Is  hereby 
created  a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Mat- 
ters and  Materials  ( hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  In- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  In  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  comjjensatlon.  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  Individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 281  283,  2S4,  434.  or  1914  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  :«ctlon  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U,S  C.  99'. 

MEMBERSHIP   OT  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  3.  (a)  Number  and  Appointmknt. — 
The  Jommlsslon  shall  be  compoaed  of  twenty 


members,  appointed  by  the  President,  as  fol- 
lows; 

One  from  the  Senate; 

One   from   the  House  of  Representa- 


(1) 
(2) 
tlves; 
(3) 
(4) 


Two  from  the  Post  Office  Department; 

Two  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation; 

(5 1  One  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare; 

(6)  Three  from  the  clergy; 

(7)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  educa- 
tor In  the  field  of  secondary  education; 

(8)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  educa- 
tor in  the  field  of  higher  education; 

(9)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  librar- 
ian; 

(10)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  book  publishing  industry; 

(11)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  newspaper,  mugazlne.  and 
p>erlodlcal  publishing  Industry; 

(  12)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  motion  picture  Industry, 

( 13)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  radio  and  television  Indus- 
tries; 

(14)  One  from  among  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral of  the  several  States; 

( 15 )  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  prosecutor  of 
a  city  or  county  government:  and 

(16)  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  law  enforc- 
ing offlr^r  of  a  city  or  county  government. 

(b)  Vacancies. — Any  vac.iny  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  ttie 
original  .appointment  was  m.ade. 

(c)  Continuation  of  Membership  Upon 
Chance  op  Status. — A  change  In  the  status 
or  employment  of  any  person  nppolnted  to 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  affect  his  member- 
ship upon  the   Commission, 

ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
ita  members. 

QUORUM 

Sec.  5,  Eleven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

compensation    of     members    OF    THE 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Members  of  Congress — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  wiio  are  members  of  Uie 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  lor  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress:  but  they 
sliall  bo  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

jbj  Members  From  the  ExECurm 
Branch.— The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation  In 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services  In 
the  executive  branch  but  they  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
nece.ssary  expenses  incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Members  From  Private  Life— The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
$100  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties, 

STAFF    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commlfislon  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  M 
amended. 
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EXPENSES     OF     THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Tre.ibury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
pruvlbions  of  this  Act. 

DUTIES     or     THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  9,  (a)  Investigation.  Analysis,  and 
Recjmmenuations. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Coumilsslon — 

( 1 1  to  explore  methods  of  combating  the 
trallic  in  obscene  m.itters  and  materials  at 
the  various  levels  of  governmental  responsi- 
bility; 

1 2)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  improved  coordination  between  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  Irjcal  ofllcials  In  the  suppres- 
sion of  sucii  traffic; 

i3i  to  determine  ways  and  means  of  In- 
forming the  public  as  to  the  origin,  scope, 
and  eUecis  of  such  traffic,  and  of  obtaining 
public  support   in   it-s  suppression: 

(4 1  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of 
leaders  in  tlie  field  of  mass  media  for  the 
aci'iimplishment  of  the  objectives  and  pur- 
p..>se.s  of  this  Act; 

i5i  to  formulate  recommendations  for  such 
legislative,  administrative,  or  other  forms  of 
action  as  m:iy  be  deemed  necessary  to  com- 
bat such  traffic;  and 

i6i  to  analyze  the  laws  pertaining  to 
traific  in  noxious  and  obscene  matters  and 
materials,  and  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  tiie  Congress  for  appropriate  revi- 
sions of  Foderal  laws  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  necessary  m  order  to  effectively  regu- 
late tile  How  of  such  traffic. 

(b)  RiPoRT. — The  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  Its  find- 
ings .md  recommendations  as  soon  as  prac- 
tic.il)le  and  in  no  event  later  than  two  years 
after  the  Commission  is  established.  The 
Commission  shall  cea.se  to  exist  sixty  days 
followmg  the  submission  of  Its  final  report. 

powers  or  THE  commlssion 
Sec.  10.  (a)  Hearings  and  Sessions. — The 
Commission  or.  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  hold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, pnpers.  and  documents  as  the 
Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or  member 
may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may  be  is- 
sued over  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  of  such  subcommittee,  or 
any  duly  de.-'lgnated  member,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  perf^on  designated  by  such 
Chalrma.n  or  member.  Tlie  provisions  of 
sections  102  through  104  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (2  U.S.C.  192- 
194)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any  failure  of 
any  witness  to  comply  with  any  subpwna  or 
to  testify  when  summoned  uncier  authority 
of  this  section, 

(b)  Advisory  CoMMrmre, — In  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act.  the  Commission 
(1)  may  constitute  such  advisory  committees 
vrlthln  States  composed  of  citizens  of  that 
State,  and  (2)  may  consult  with  Governors, 
attorneys  general,  and  other  representatives 
of  State  and  local  government  and  prlvat* 
organizations,  as  It  deems  advisable.  Any 
advl.sory  committee  constituted  pursuant  to 
this  .subsection  shall  carrv  out  Its  duties 
without  expense  to  the  United  States, 

ic)  Obtaining  Official  Data. — The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive   department,   bureau,   agency, 


board. 


commi.ssion.  office.  Independent  estab- 


lishment, or  Instrumentalltv,  Information, 
•uggei^tions.  estimate,',  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  and  each  such  depart- 
ment,  bureau,   agency,   board,   commissions, 


office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  urge  today  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S,  309.  of  which 
I  am  a  cospoivsor.  This  mea.«;ure  pro- 
vides that  a  commission  be  established  to 
explore  method.s  of  combating  the  traf- 
fic in  obscene  and  noxiou.s  material  that 
are  found  daily  throughout  America.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  leszislation  to  bring 
about  a  workable  and  effecti\e  program 
to  fight  this  traffic.  The  Cont-'ress  has 
previously  taken  note  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  the  harm  done  to  youth  and 
others  by  the  distribution  of  lewd  mate- 
rials, but  we  have  never  done  anytlilng 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  a  chance 
to  deal  an  effective  blow  to  this  industry 
which  preys  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
unsuspecting.  The  commission  which 
would  be  created  would  have  the  oppor- 
luniiy  to  coordinate  Government  actions 
in  this  field  and  to  alert  the  public,  es- 
pecially parents  of  school-age  children, 
to  the  seriousness  of  this  unde.sirable 
traflBc.  It  is  important  to  note,  that  we 
are  not  here  trj-ing  to  legislate  the 
morals  for  the  Nation, 

This  commission  is  not  a  censorship 
bureau;  what  it  does  provide  is  protec- 
tion for  those  Americans  who  wish  to 
remain  secure  fiom  openly  lewd  mate- 
rial, openly  proffered. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  dealing  with  leg- 
islation of  this  sort,  we  must  chart  a 
cautious  course.  We  are  dealing  in  non- 
objective  terms  when  we  u.se  the  terms 
"obscene  and  noxious,"  What  noxious 
means  is  open  to  wide  debate.  What  is 
considered  obscene  by  some  is  often 
con.sidercd  as  serious  art  by  others.  As 
an  illustration,  I  am  .^ure  that  some  "art" 
of  former  centuries  must  have  struck  the 
Victorians  as  reprehensible. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
wide  range  of  publications  are  being 
openly  distributed  today  which  could  not 
be  tagged  as  artistic  by  any  stretch  of 
the  Imagination;  and  could  not  escape, 
by  any  definition,  the  tag  of  "smut."  It 
is  this  sort  of  publication  which  is  en- 
dangering our  unsuspecting  young  peo- 
ple, and  which  Is  an  insult  to  the  eye 
of  adults. 

It  is  a  difficult  area  to  deal  in,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
need  is  worth  the  attempt,  I  support 
this  bill  In  the  hope  and  conviction  that 
it  Is  in  the  best  national  intere.<;t.  and 
that  the  Commission  established  by  the 
bill  will  exercise  Its  authorized  functions 
in  a  constructive  and  proper  manner. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  speak  in  support  of  S,  309.  which 
would  create  a  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Materials  to  explore  meth- 
ods of  combating  the  traffic  in  porno- 
graphic materials  in  particular,  and  to 
make  recommendations  about  nece.ssary 
additional  legislative  and  administrative 
action.  I  joined  Senator  Mttndt  and 
other  Senators  in  ."sponsoring  this  bUl 
wliich  follows  from  a  bill  we 'sponsored 
in  the  last  Congress,  and  I  believe  its 


work  would  be  useful  in  meeting  the 
problems  which  ha\e  been  found  to  exist 
in  tills  field.  I  believe  this  Commission 
tliat  would  be  established  by  passage  of 
this  bill  in  the  Senate  today  would  also 
help  alert  the  public  to  the  traffic  and 
distribution  of  obscene  matter,  and  I 
hope  the  Congress  can  enact  the  bill  into 
law  this  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RECOR3  an  excerpt  fi'om  the  report 
>No,  1355 J,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptmposE 

S.  309  provides  that  a  Commission  will  be 
established  to  explore  methods  of  combating 
the  traffic  In  obscene  and  noxious  materials, 
and  td  (1)  seek  means  of  improving  coordi- 
nation between  various  levels  of  government 
to  suppress  such  traffic;  (2)  endeavor, 
through  the  cooperation  of  various  Informa- 
tion and  communication  media,  to  inform 
the  public  about  the  problem  and  to  further 
the  objectives  of  the  Commission;  and  (3) 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  as 
to  what  legislatrre,  administrative,  or  other 
forms  of  action  needs  to  be  taken  to  combat 
the  traffic  In  obscene  and  noxious  materials 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

S.  309  Is  identical  to  S,  162,  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  87th  Congress,  which  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  of  the  Senate  (S.  Rept. 
284)    and  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Ill  the  86th  Congress,  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  of  the  Senate  reported 
S.  3726  (S,  Rept.  1749)  and  this  bill,  which 
was  also  Identical  to  S.  309.  was  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

This  legislation  hsis  been  Introduced  In  an 
e.f ort  to  bring  about  a  workable  and  effective 
program  to  fight  the  traffic  in  obscene  and 
noxious  matters  and  materials.  While  con- 
siderable Interest  has  been  show  by  Congress 
and  by  the  general  public  In  the  serious 
problems  involved  In  the  distribution  of 
pornographic  literature,  no  single  effective 
piece  of  legislation  has  been  adopted  which 
deals  a  crippling  blow  to  this  Insldlou*  in- 
dustry. 

Many  religious,  patriotic,  and  service 
organizations  and  groups  have  been  continu- 
ally urging  Congress  to  take  action  on  this 
serious  and  menacing  problem.  The  Con- 
gress has  taken  note  of  the  widespread  harm 
done  to  youth  and  others  through  the  dis- 
semination of  lewd,  obscene,  and  noxious 
materials,  and  a  number  of  bills  have  been 
Introduced  In  Congress  on  the  subject. 

Twenty-eight  additional  Senators  have 
Joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  bUl.  It  Is 
the  belief  of  the  sponsors  that  the  best  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  resulting  from  the 
distribution  of  obscene  materials  wotild  be 
through  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
which  could  thoroughly  examine  all  the 
facets  of  the  problems  and  could  then  recom- 
mend steps  to  be  taken  both  by  legislative 
bodies  and  by  private  groups  aiid  citizens  to 
meet  the  tlireat  posed  by  the  dissemination 
of  obscene  matters. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  the  sponsors  that  this 
small  group  of  experts,  drawn  from  a  wTde 
area  of  Interests,  could  make  recommenda- 
tions and  Initiate  action  more  effectively. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  made  up  of  per- 
sons from  several  walks  of  life  who  have 
knowledge  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
and  the  many  legal  problems  connected  with 
the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  otiacene 
materials. 
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The  Commlsalon  wU!  study  the  need  for 
any  new  Federal  regulations  for  controlling 
such  traffic,  as  well  as  the  general  need  for 
State  laws  or  local  ordinances  for  this 
purpose. 

Etiorta  will  be  made  by  the  Commission 
to  alert  the  public,  especially  the  parents 
and  school-age  children,  about  the  serious- 
ness of  this  pernicious  traffic  and  give  guid- 
ance 'o  the  public  in  suppressing  the  distri- 
bution of  such  lewd  and  obscene  matters,  or 
In  bringing  the  purveyors  of  filth  Into  court. 

MEMBERSiUP   OF   THE    COMMISSION 

The  following  Government  agencies  will 
have  representatives  on  the  Commission: 
The  Post  Office  Department,  the  Department 
of  Justice  (including  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation),  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  There  will 
also  be  one  Member  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  one  Member  of  the  Senate 
on  the  Commission. 

Public  members  are  selected  from  groups 
knowledgeable  on  this  question  both  from  a 
moral  aspect  and  from  a  law  enforcement 
aspect.  These  will  Include  three  clergymen, 
a  secondiiry  school  official,  a  State  attorney 
general,  a  county  or  city  prosecutor,  and  a 
county  or  city  law  enforcement  officer. 

Representatives  from  the  Information  and 
communications  media  will  sit  on  the  Com- 
mission. One  member  will  come  from  the 
movlng-plclure  Industry,  one  from  the  radlo- 
televlslon  Industry,  and  one  from  the  pub- 
lishing Industry. 

This  group  will  represent  all  segments  of 
the  population  concerned  with  the  problems 
resulting  from  distribution  of  noxious  and 
obscene  matters  and  materials. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


COMPUliSORY  SCHOOL  ATTEND- 
ANCE AND  THE  TAKING  OF  A 
SCHOOL  CENSUS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLLT>lBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  20601  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school 
attendance,  for  the  taking  of  a  school 
census  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes"  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  an  amendment 
on  page  1,  line  7.  after  "1925",  to  strike 
out  '■  1 43  SUt.  870;  sec.  31-28,  D.C.  Codet  " 
and  Insert  143  Stat.  807;  sec.  31-208. 
DC.  Code ) " ;  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se7iate  and  House 
of  Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Americxi  in  Congress  asii'mbled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  1  of  article  II  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  compulsory 
school  attendance,  for  the  talcing  of  a  school 
census  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  February  4.  1925 
(43  Stat  807  sec  31208.  DC.  Code),  Is 
amended  by  sTlklng  therefrom  "all  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  eighteen  years 
permanently  or  temporarily  residing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  annually  thereafter 
or"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "all  children 
under  eighteen  years  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily residing  In  the  District  of  Columbia". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrovssed 
for  a  thlrd^  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1351 1,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  exist- 
ing law  BO  as  to  assure  an  accurate  school 
census  and  to  provide  a  greater  source  of 
data  for  anticipatory  planning  purposes  with 
respect  to  zoning  and  school  construction  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  would 
specifically  accomplish  the  following: 

( 1 )  Provide  that  all  children  below  the  age 
of  18  years  be  listed  In  the  taking  of  the 
school  census.  Instead  of  the  present  require- 
ment that  only  those  between  the  ages  of 
3  and  18  years  be  listed.  The  committee  was 
Informed  that  this  provision  Is  desirable 
and  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  Board  of 
Education  In  making  projections  of  future 
enrollments.  It  would  also  be  of  assistance 
In  anticipatory  planning  with  respect  to  zon- 
ing and  school  construction,  with  the  ulti- 
mate result  benefiting  the  District  finan- 
cially;  and 

(2)  Provide  that  the  census  be  made  in 
accordance  with  such  frequency  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation find  necessary  and  desirable  Instead 
of  annually,  as  required  In  present  law  This 
provision  was  recommended  to  the  committee 
on  the  basis  of  a  more  economical  use 
of  funds  than  is  possible  under  existing  law. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia favor  enactment  of  the  bill.  They 
Informed  the  committee  that  enactment  of 
the  measure  could  result  in  a  financial  sav- 
ing to  the  District,  and  that  In  any  event, 
passage  would  Involve  no  additional  expense. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  Edu- 
cation, Welfare,  and  Safety  held  public  hear- 
ings on  the  bUl  on  June  14.  1966.  No  one  ap- 
peared in  opposition. 

Similar  bills,  S.  560  and  S  999,  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses  re- 
spectively. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  POOD 

SERVICES  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  1312)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  School  Food 
Services  Act  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  5  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  School  Food  Services  Act 
(65  Stat.  369;  sec.  31-1404.  D.C.  Code.  1961 
edition),  Is  amended  by  striking  the  cdmma 
following  "motor  trucks"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period,  and  by  striking  the 
remainder  of  such  sentence. 

Sec  2.  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  6  of 
such  Act,  as  amended  (sec  31-1405.  DC 
Code,  1961  edition)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows;  "Appropriations  are  authorized  for 
all  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Central 
Management,  Department  of  Food  Services. 
In  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Including  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion for  personal  services  and  Government 
contributions  to  related  Insurance  costs;  for 
the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment of  equipment  used  or  acquired  for  use 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Department  of  FVxxl 
Services  in  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  reimbursement  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schot")!  food  serv- 
ices fund  for  lunches  served  In  accordance 
with  section  9  of  the  National  School  L\inch 


Act  (60  Stat.  233,  title  42,  sec.  1758,  U.S.C, 
1958  edition),  to  children  without  cost  to 
such  children  or  at  reduced  cost." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port tNo.  1352 »,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSES   OF  THE   BILL 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  (1)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  of  public  funds  to  pay 
salaries  and  related  ccxsts  of  operaUng  the 
Office  of  Central  Management  of  the  Food 
Services  Dep.irtment  in  the  public  scho<jls 
and  (2)  to  provide  for  appropriation  of  pub- 
lic money  to  pay  for  lunches  furnished  to 
all  needy  secondary  public  school  children 
whose  parents  are  not  recipients  of  public 
welfare. 

Under  existing  law  (65  Stat.  369)  the  ex- 
penses, salaries,  and  related  costs  of  con- 
ducting the  Offlc*  of  Central  Management 
of  the  Dejxirtment  of  Food  Services  of  the 
public  schools  In  the  District  of  Columbls 
are  paid  from  the  food  services  fimd.  This 
fund  is  a  revolving  account  Into  which  all 
revenues  from  the  operation  of  food  services 
In  the  public  schools  are  placed  These  re- 
ceipts are  used  for  the  "purchase  of  foods. 
RuppUe."!.  and  all  other  services  and  expendi- 
tures of  whatever  nature  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  the  Department  of 
Pood  Services,  including  personal  services  the 
operitlon  and  maintenance  of  motortrucks, 
and  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  Office  of 
Central  Management."     [Empha^sls  supplied  ] 

In  reporting  on  the  bill,  the  Bo-ird  of  Com- 
missioners made  the  following  statement 
concerning  the  need  for  striking  the  above 
Italicized  language  from  the  existing  law 

"Experience  has  shown  that  these  costs 
cannot  continue  to  be  borne  by  the  school 
lunch  program  (salaries  and  related  insur- 
ance costs  of  employees  of  the  Office  of  Cen- 
tral Management)  without  this  asstsuuice 
The  s\iperlntendent  of  Schools  reports  that 
conferences  with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  with  food  s'-rvlres  direc- 
tors of  other  cities  and  States  tend  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  costs  should  not  be 
borne  by  the  students  any  more  than  the 
other  costs  of  administering  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  superintendent  points  out  that 
the  BtafT  of  the  Office  of  Central  Manage- 
ment of  the  food  services  department  serves 
In  a  dual  capacity  of  State  and  city  adminis- 
tration for  three  Federal  programs:  namely, 
the  national  school  lunch  program,  the  spe- 
cial milk  program,  and  the  US.  Department 
of  Agriculture  donated-commodlty  program 
for  District  of  Columbia  schools  and  ln.sUtu- 
tlons.  The  superintendent  further  notes  that 
comparable  functions  In  the  States  are  ad- 
ministered by  State  officials  of  education 
and  administrative  staff  salaries  are  paid 
from  State  appropriated  funds,  whereas  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  lunch  program 
Is  forced  to  bear  this  expense." 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools 
elementary  needy  lunch  program,  authorized 
by  Public  Law  86-104.  all  students  certified 
as  needy  by  the  school  prlncli>.\l,  whether  or 
not  their  f;imlUes  are  receiving  public  assUt- 
ance,  have  their  lunches  paid  for  from  public 
funds.  In  the  second.^ry  school  program 
there  is  a  distinction  m.^de  between  lunches 
served  to  needy  pupils  whose  f:im!lles  receive 
public  assistance  and  lunches  served  to  needy 
pupils  whose  families  do  not  receive  public 
assistance. 

Public  Law  85-901.  enacted  by  the  85tn 
Congress,  provides  authorization  for  reim- 
bursement to  be  made  to  the  secondarr 
schools  only  in  cases  where  free  lunches  are 
served    to   children    of    families   who   ar*  re- 
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cipients  of  public  assistance  granted  by  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

During  the  school  year,  September  1964  to 
June  1965  351.857  lunches  were  served  with- 
out charge  to  needy  children  In  the  secondary 
schools.  Of  this  number,  87.252  were  reim- 
bursed for  from  public  funds  In  accordance 
with  Public  Law  85-901.  Reimbursement  Is 
made  at  whatever  the  current  student  price 
;s  at  a  given  lime  and  for  this  year  that  price 
was  39  cents.  The  co6t  of  the  remaining 
264 105  free  lunches  served  to  needy  sec- 
ondary students  w.is  absorbed  In  the  overall 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Food  Services. 
In  other  words,  sufficient  "profit"  was  made 
on  the  lunches  sold  to  nonneedy  students  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  furnishing  free  or  reduced- 
cost  lunches  to  the  needy  students  In  sec- 
ondary level  schools  whose  families  did  not 
receive  p\ibllc  assistance 

Although  the  Department  of  Food  Services 
to  date  has  been  able  to  operate  without  a 
deficit,  this  committee  was  advised  that  In 
all  probability  in  the  next  fiscal  year  a  deficit 
could  occur.  Consequently,  the  Department 
of  Food  Services  would  be  required  to  find 
additional  means  to  pay  for  the?e  free 
lunches  and  might  probably  have  to  curtail 
such  lunches  to  needy  secondary  students 
unless  the  reimbursement  authority  for  sec- 
ondary school  lunches  provided  by  this  bill  Is 
enacted.  Likewise.  In  the  event  the  food 
services  fund  Is  reimbursed  with  public  funds 
for  all  needy  lunches  served  in  the  secondary 
schools  the  Pood  Services  Department  will  be 
able  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  meals  fur- 
nished. p.%rtlcularly  with  respect  to  the  va- 
riety of  food.  It  win  also  make  it  possible  for 
•.he  Department  of  Food  Services  to  pay  Its 
cafeteria  workers  a  better  wage. 

The  cost  of  the  central  office  operation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  Is  estimated  to  be  ajj- 
proximately  $95,977  for  the  salaries  and  re- 
l.^ted  insurance  costs  for  3  officers  and  10 
clerks  The  cost  of  providing  free  lunches  to 
needy  secondary  school  pupils  whose  parents 
do  not  receive  public  assistance  pa>-ment« 
from  the  District  will  be  approximately  $79.- 
231  The  total  estimated  annual  cost  of  the 
bin  Is  $175,030, 

Upon  enactment  of  this  legislation,  the 
committee  urges  and  Is  most  hopeful  that  the 
Office  of  Central  Management  of  the  Food 
Services  Department  take  the  necessary  steps 
^■>  improve  the  quality  of  the  school  lunches. 

On  June  14,  1966,  the  Subcommittee  on 
F^iblin  Health.  Eklucatlon.  Welfare,  and  Safety 
held  public  hearings  on  S  1312.  At  the  hear- 
ings, a  representative  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  appeared  and  recom- 
mended enactment  of  the  bill.  No  one  ap- 
peared in  opposition. 

Identical  bills.  S.  3314  and  S.  1078.  p.-issed 
the  Sen.ite  in  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses, 
respectively. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  VISIT 
OF  NOBLES  OF  THE  MYSTIC 
SHRINE  TO  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

The  joint  resolution  iH.J  Res.  1178> 
to  authorize  the  Commis-sioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  promulgate  spe- 
cial regulations  for  the  period  of  the  93d 
annual  .ses,sion  of  the  Imperial  Council, 
Ancifiit  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of 
the  My.stic  Shrine  for  North  America, 
to  be  held  in  Washington.  DC.  in  July 
1967,  to  authorize  the  granting  of  cer- 
tain pei-mits  to  Imperial  Shrine  Con- 
vention. 1967,  Inc..  on  the  occasions  of 
such  se.sslons,  and  for  other  purposes, 
^■as  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pas.sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port i.No.  1353),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PVRPOSE    OF    THE    JOINT    RESOLt-TION 

The  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioners and  certain  Federal  officers  to  pro- 
vide for  the  comfort  and  protection  of  all 
persons  witlun  the  District  of  Columbia  dur- 
ing the  93d  annual  session  of  the  Imperial 
Council.  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North  America, 
which  will  convene  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  July  10,  1967.  and  conclude  3  days 
later  on  July  13.  1967. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  forthcoming  Shrine  con- 
vention will  present  special  problems,  as  well 
as  exert  a  heavy  burden  on  the  municipal 
services  of  the  city.  These  problems  relate 
to  the  handling  of  traffic  and  large  crowds. 
and  the  erection  of  reviewing  stands  for  the 
Shrine  parade.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  need 
for  the  services  of  the  Police  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  to  be  ade- 
qtiately  supplemented  In  order  to  protect 
the  personal  safety  and  health  of  the  cit- 
izenry of  the  District  and  the  many  visitors 
who  win  be  here. 

The  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1178  will.  In  some  large  measure,  take  care  of 
these  related  problems  and  provide  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  and  certain  Federal 
ofHcials  with  the  authority  needed  to  cooper- 
ate fully  with  Shrine  officials  In  Implement- 
ing a  safe  and  successful  Shrine  convention 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  principal  provisions  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1178  are  as  follows; 

1 .  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  regulations  to  preserve 
peace  and  order,  specially  regulate  traffic,  and 
issue  special  licenses  to  peddlers  and  vendors, 
such  regulations  to  be  effective  during  the 
period  of  the  meeting,  defined  by  the  resolu- 
tion as  a  10-day  period  beginning  July  7,  1967, 
and  ending  July  16,  1967,  both  dates  Inclu- 
sive. 

2.  Appropriations  are  authorized  to  pay 
the  cost  of  providing  additional  municipal 
services  and  to  pay  for  other  municipal  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  convention,  esti- 
mated at  $225,000. 

3.  The  -Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Commissioners  are  authorized  to  grant  per- 
mits for  the  use  of  public  space  under  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  subject  to  certain 
limitations  Imposed  by  the  resolution. 

4.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
permit  the  Installation  of  temporary  elec- 
trical facilities  of  all  kinds,  also  subject  to 
certain  limitations  Imposed  by  the  resolution. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized 
to  lend  certain  equipment  belonging  to  the 
Department  of  Defen.";e  to  be  used  In  connec- 
tion with  providing  for  the  well-being  of  the 
expected  crowds,  also  subject  to  limitations 
imposed  by  the  resolution. 

6.  Tlie  temporary  placing  of  wires  along 
and  across  the  line  of  any  parade  for  use  by 
electric  lighting  and  communications  Is  au- 
thorized. 

7.  The  effective  period  of  the  regulations 
authorized  to  be  adopted  and  a  penalty  for 
their  violation  are  prescribed. 

8.  The  resolution  requires  the  corporation 
to  Indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Federal  Government  against 
loss,  damage,  or  liability,  and  provides  that 
such  requirement  shall  be  satisfied  by  the 
corporation's  submitting  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  an  Insurance  policy  or  a  bond, 
or  both,  in  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such 
terms  as  these  officials  may  deem  adequate 


to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  respective  gov- 
ernments. 

9  Finally,  the  resolution  specifically  ex- 
empts from  Its  provisions  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  other  property 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress. 

Legislation  similar  in  scope  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  1178  has  been  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  past  years  when  conventions  and 
other  public  gatherings  have  brought  great 
numbers  of  people  Into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. An  identical  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
888 j  was  enacted  In  the  88th  Congress  m 
order  to  accommodate  the  Slst  Annual  Shnne 
Convention  that  was  held  in  Washington 
during  July  1965.  On  July  25.  1958  Con- 
gress adopted  a  resolution  (72  Stat  412)  sim- 
ilar to  House  Joint  Resolution  1178  when 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Shrine  Association  meet- 
ing of  APONMS  was  held  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  September  of  that  year  Simi- 
larly, another  resolution  was  adopted  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  Legion  Conven- 
tion of  1954  I  68  Stat  743)  H.J.  Res.  1178  is 
patterned  substantially  after  the  Presidential 
Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat. 
1049  I . 

On  June  21.  1966,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Affairs  held  a  public  hearing  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  165.  a  companion  reso- 
lution to  House  Joint  Resolution  1178,  Dur- 
ing such  hea.rlng.  the  committee  was  in- 
formecf  that  the  Imperial  Shrine  Convention 
Is  held  annually  in  one  of  the  major  cities 
of  the  United  States.  Canada,  or  Mexico,  and 
further,  that  when  the  forthcoming  93d 
annual  session  is  scheduled  to  convene  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  it  Is  estimated  that 
100.000  Shrine  delegates  will  be  In  attendance. 
As  Is  generally  the  custom,  the  Shrine  during 
the  course  of  its  convention  will  present  two 
parades,  one  at  nig^ht  and  the  other  dur.ng 
the  day.  It  Is  antlclixited  that  these  colorful 
events  will  attract  more  than  a  million  view- 
ers Into  the  downtown  area  of  the  city  The 
committee  was  also  advised  that  the  many 
Shrine  delegates  with  their  families,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators  to  the 
Shnne  parades  and  activities  may  je  ex- 
pected to  result  In  the  spending  of  $15  to  $20 
million  In  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
the  convention. 

A  representative  of  the  Commissioners  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  appeared  at  the 
public  hearing,  and  supported  enactment  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  165.  The  commit- 
tee also  received  a  letter  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  erf  the 
Interior,  wherein  It  was  Indicated  that  the 
Department  had  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Joint  resolution. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  201tC'  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES  ACT 
OF   1949 

The  bill  iS.  2610)  to  amend  section 
201  <c)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  per- 
mit further  Federal  use  and  donation  of 
exchange  sale  property,  was  con.s;dercd. 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S  2610 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  201(c)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (40  U.S  C.  481(c)).  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  In  acquiring  personal  property,  any 
executive  agency,  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  may  ex- 
change or  sell  similar  Items  and  may  apply 
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the  exchange  allowajice  or  proceed*  of  sale 
In  such  cases  in  whole  or  In  p:u-t  payment 
for  the  property  acquired,  except  that  ( 1 ) 
before  any  such  exchange  or  sale  Is  m;ule, 
such  property  shiiU  be  offered  for  utilization 
by  Federal  ngenclcs  under  section  202(a)  of 
this  Act  and  tliereafter  for  donation  under 
section  203(J)  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  any  ex- 
change or  sale  transaction  carried  out  under 
the  authority  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
evidenced  In  writing" 

(bi  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  elfect  ou  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  beginning  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanJmou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tlie  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1356).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

flTRPOSE 

This  bill  would  amend  section  201(c)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  head  of  each  agency,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  to  exchange  or  sell  equipment,  fur- 
niture, fixtures,  and  other  items  of  personal 
property  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  sale  or 
exchange  allowance  ni?alnst  the  purchase 
price,  except  that  before  such  sale  of  exchange 
is  made  the  property  shall  be  made  available 
for  transfer  ( I )  tn  other  Federal  agencies  for 
further  utilization,  or  i2)  made  available  for 
donation  to  health,  education,  civil  defense, 
or  research:  or  (3)  traded  in  under  the  ex- 
Change  sales  provision  of  section  201(c)  of 
the  Federal  Property  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

The  bin  also  provides  that  the  Items  ex- 
changed must  be  similar  to  the  ones  pro- 
curt-d  and  that  such  transactions  shall  b« 
evidenced  In  writing 

8.\CKGKOUND  AND  USE  OF  SECTION  201  (C) 

Section  201(c)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  au- 
thorizes agencies  to  exchange  or  sell  per- 
sonal property  and  apply  the  trade-in 
allowance  or  proceeds  of  sale  for  property 
acquired,  as  follows: 

"In  acquiring  personal  property,  an  execu- 
tive agency,  vinder  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  may  exchange 
or  sell  similar  Items  and  may  apply  the  ex- 
change allowance  or  proceeds  of  sale  in  such 
cafies  in  whole  or  in  part  payment  for  tlie 
property  acquired;  Provided.  That  any  trans- 
action carried  out  under  the  authority  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  evidenced  in  writing  " 

This  part  of  the  Property  Act  was  desig- 
nated to  supersede  21  statutes  or  provisions 
of  laws  which  were  repealed  by  section  6fi2 
of  the  art  The  original  statutes  authorized 
the  head.s  of  some  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  to  trade  In  used  equipment  and  ap- 
ply the  allowance  against  tlie  cost  of  new 
equipment  Those  statutes  were  enacted 
during  the  period  1912-41  at  which  time  it 
was  common  practice  to  turn  In  motor  vehi- 
cles, typewriters,  adding  machines,  and  other 
ofOce  equipment  and  apply  the  allowance 
against  the  cost  of  new  equipment. 

Initially  this  authority  was  limited  to  a 
few  items:  however,  during  the  postwar  pe- 
riod the  number  of  item.s  that  could  be  ex- 
clianged  or  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 
new  procurement,  sttadily  Increased  through- 
out the  Federal  service. 

During  the  pa^t  few  years  the  committee 
has  received  a  number  of  communications 
from  the  State  agencies  for  surplus  property 
and  other  local  officials  complaining  about 
the   sale   of   Oovernment   property  wtilcb   la 


usable  and  needed  for  educational  purposes. 
Most  of  these  complaints  have  cer.tered 
around  the  growing  tendency  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  sell  more  and  more  property  under 
section  201(c)  which,  in  turn,  diminishes 
both  the  qu.iUty  and  quantity  of  property 
aval'.ai^le  for  donation  to  the  States. 

(The  State  agencies  for  surplus  property 
are  responsible  for  locating,  screening,  ware- 
housing, and  distributing  surplus  property 
for  donation  to  schools,  colleges,  and  medical 
institutions,  and  are  therefore  vitally  con- 
cerned with  tlie  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's surplus  property  program.) 

State  officials  have  expressed  concern  over 
the  increased  sale  of  property  under  the  ex- 
change sales  provision  of  section  201(c). 
which  adver.'iely  alTccls  the  donation  pro- 
gram authorized  by  section  203  of  the  Prop- 
erty Act.  They  furtlier  contend  that  section 
201(C)  is  not  being  u^ed  witli  discretion,  as 
Intended,  but  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the 
annual  appropriations  of  Federal  agencies. 
It  ts  their  contention  that  if  this  or  a  similar 
bill  Is  not  enacted,  the  Defense  Department, 
which  currently  follows  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  this  bill,  will,  undoubtedly,  change 
its  regul.itlons  to  conform  with  the  GSA  pro- 
cedure, and.  since  a  large  amount  of  surplus 
property  is  generated  by  tiie  military,  such 
action  Would  be  fatal  to  the  donation  pro- 
gram. ' 

There  is  obviously  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween exchange  sales  of  property  and  the 
donation  program,  in  that  as  more  property 
is  turned  in  for  new  equipment,  less  prop- 
erty tjecomes  surplus  thus  reducing  the  vol- 
ume of  property  available  for  donation 
purposes. 

Section  203(J)  of  the  Property  Act  permits 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  discre- 
tionary authority  in  the  donation  of  surplus 
personal  property  as  follows: 

"Under  such  regulation  sus  he  may  prescribe, 
the  Administrator  Is  authorized  in  his  discre- 
tion to  donate  without  cost  (except  for  costs 
of  care  and  handling)  for  u.se  in  any  State 
for  purpo.';es  of  education,  public  health,  or 
civil  defense,  or  for  research  for  any  such 
purpo.se.  any  equipment,  materials,  boolcs.  or 
other  su[)plles  ilnciuding  those  capUnll/ed  in 
a  working  caplt..U  or  similar  fund)  under  the 
control  of  any  executive  agency  which  shall 
have  been  determined  to  be  .-urplus  property 
and  which  shall  have  been  determined  under 
parat;r.iph  i '2  i  .  i3).  or  i4l  of  this  subsection 
to  be  usable  and  necessary  for  any  such 
purpose." 

In  1955,  the  Congress  enacted  legislation  to 
overcome  adminlstr.ttlve  action  sinilhir  to 
that  presented  in  this  case.  At  that  time 
the  Department  of  Defense  proposed  to  pro- 
hibit tiie  donation  of  surplus  property  which 
Wius  Carried  in  a  re\-olvlng  f'.md.  That  pro- 
hlblticjn  would  have  seriously  curtailed  the 
amount  of  surplus  property  available  for  the 
donation  program.  Legislation  to  nullify 
those  regulations  was  promptly  introduced 
In  the  House  by  Congressman  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  and  In  the  Senate  by  Chairman 
Senator  John  L.  McCuxlan  and  21  cospon- 
sors.  Tiiose  me.isures  were  approved  on  June 
3.  1955.  as  Public  Law  84-61.  The  law  spe- 
cifically provided  that  for  donation  purposes. 
'no  distinction  shall  be  made  between  prop- 
erty Ciipltallzed  In  a  working-capital  fund 
e':t,ibU'hert  pursiinnt  to  section  405  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  •  •  *." 

HEARINGS 

No  specific  hearings  were  held  on  S.  2610. 
However,  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures  held  extensive  hearings  on  a 
number  of  related  bills  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  This  bill  ema- 
nated from  those  hearings  and  is  Intended 
to  reassert  and  clarify  congressional  jxillcy 
with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  unneeded  per- 
sonal property. 


The  hearings  revealed  that  an  increasing 
amount  of  Government  property  Is  being  sold 
to  the  public,  or  traded  In  tinder  tlie  ex- 
change sales  provisions  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
with  tlie  result  that  a  great  deal  of  property 
is  diverted  from  the  regular  channels  of 
disposal  to  health,  education  and  civil  de- 
fense activities. 

The  committee  noted  that  section  201(c) 
of  the  Property  Act  has  been  used  as  the  legal 
authority  for  selling  Goverrunent  property 
under  a  spot  bid,  or  the  open  competitive 
bid  method  for  moving  property  out  of  tlie 
supply  system.  The  legislative  history  and 
bacicground  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Service  Act  does  not  support 
this  interpretation  of  the  law.  Selling  prop- 
erty under  tbis  authority  further  reduces 
the  volume  of  surplus  property  which  would 
otheruise  be  availabl  to  schools  and  colleges 
through  the  donailt  i   program. 

Many  of  the  items  currently  being  sold  un- 
der section  201(c)  could  be  used  In  the  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  vocational  schools 
but  can  only  be  obtained  now  by  the  schools 
by  bidding  against  the  surplus  property  deal- 
ers. Some  of  the  Items  offered  for  sale  under 
the  exchange  sale  procedure  consist  of  cafe- 
teria equipment,  battery  ciiargers,  gasoline 
pumps,  aircraft  Jacks,  machine  tools,  house- 
hold ranges,  sterilizers,  conveyors,  b.ithroom 
fixtures,  drinking  fountains,  sinks,  and  hand 
drills  which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  exchanged  by 
private  concerns. 

0.*flclals  of  tiie  National  Association  of 
State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Property  testi- 
fied that  the  sale  of  property  under  section 
201(c)  denies  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
much  needed  pro;>erty.  and  noted  that  some 
of  the  schcKJl  admlnl.ii.trators  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  the  Government  was 
Belling  the  same  property  which  tlie  schools 
and  colleges  need. 

On  March  26.  1966.  the  General  Services 
Adminl.'tratlon  released  new  regulations  de- 
signed for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  tighten- 
ing up  the  exchange  sales  procedures  under 
section  201(c)  of  the  Property  Act  (see  vol. 
31.  No.  59  of  Federal  Register). 

The  new  reetilatlons  reduced  the  number 
of  Items  which  can  be  exchanged  from  69  to 
41.  However,  some  of  the  Items  formerly 
listed  under  several  categories  arc  now  com- 
bined Into  a  single  llKtine.  while  some  of  the 
others  which  were  omitted  never  were  avail- 
able for  donation  anyway  wltli  the  result 
that  very  little,  if  any,  improvement  has  been 
made,  or  Is  expected,  from  the  new  regula- 
tions. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  section  201(c)  was  sound  but 
that  so  much  property  Is  now  being  sold 
tinder  its  provisions  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  surplus  property  donation  program  1« 
being  seriously  diluted. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  endorsed  and 
supported  that  program,  which  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  health,  educ4itlon  and 
civil  defense  artlvitie.s  of  the  States,  and  this 
committee  does  not  Intend  to  have  the  pro- 
gram  crippled   by   administrative  action. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
Tn'E  EXPENSES  ACT  OP  1946,  AS 
AMENDED 

The  bill  iH.R.  10607)  to  amend  the 
Administrative  Expen.ses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
of  certain  moving  expenses  of  employees, 
and  to  authorize  payment  of  expenses  for 
storage  of  household  goods  and  P^^soiml 
effects  of  employees  assigned  to  isolated 
duty  stations  within  the  continental 
United  States  was  considered,  ordered  to 
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a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  content  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  txcerpt  from  the  re- 
port ^No.  1357),  explaiiiiiig  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTlPOPE 

Tli!.s  bin  would  amend  the  Administrative 
E.tpenEe.s  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  to  provide 
{or  reimbursement  of  certain  moving  and 
storage  expemes  of  Federal  employees  when 
transferred  from  one  official  duty  station  to 
i.nothpr.  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  w.juld  authori2*.  under  such  reg- 
ul.itiJ:!'-  a.s  the  President  may  prescribe,  the 
heid  of  each  Federal  department  and  inde- 
pendent agency  to  reimburse  employees  for 
noving  tlieir  household  goods  and  personal 
effects,  transportation  and  subsistence  of 
Uielr  f.'-vmllles,  and  other  allowances  when 
such  employees  are  transferred.  At  the  pres- 
ent lime,  only  a  p.irt  of  such  cxijenses  are 
pMd  bv  the  Government,  and  the  remainder 
must  be  paid  by  the  transferred  employee. 
The  Civil  StTvloe  Commission  conducted  a 
Burvey  of  over  5,000  employees  transferred  by 
Uie  Government  in  f-.-^^cal  year  19G2.  It  found 
that  approx.mately  83  percent  of  those  em- 
ployees incurred  lo.':.';es  averaging  more  than 
»5ob  and  thi'.r  a  significant  number  lost  more 
than  $1,000  per  move 

Unreimbursed  exjienses  frequently  inctirred 
are  those  for  moving  household  goods  and 
personal  effects  In  excess  of  7,C00  pounds;  the 
subsistence  expense  of  members  of  the  mov- 
ing employee's  family  while  enroute  to  the 
new  duty  station;  the  cost  of  an  advance 
trip  to  seek  satisfactory  living  quarters  for 
himself  and  his  family:  the  rent  of  tempo- 
rary quarters  while  waiting  for  permanent 
livirig  qu.irters;  the  cost  of  selling  and  buy- 
ing a  residence  or  in  canceling  leases;  and 
a  range  of  miscellaneous  expenses  such  as 
connecting  and  discnnnectlng  appliances.  ad- 
Justing  rugs  and  draperies,  among  many 
others. 

This  bill  seeks  to  remedy  this  situation 
by  providing  additional  benefits  and  allow- 
ances, so  that  employees  wlU  not  have  to 
incur  financial  losses  when  transferred  at 
the  request  of  the  Government. 

The  principal  features  of  the  bill  provide 
for— 

1  .^n  Inc-ease  In  the  weight  limitation 
allowed  for  shipment  of  household  goods 
from  7,000  to  11,000  pounds  for  each  family. 

2.  One  round  trip  to  the  new  location  for 
the  employee  and  his  spouse  for  the  ptorpose 
of  obtaining  a  place  to  live:  and  financial 
assistance  for  subsisting  the  employee's  im- 
mediate family  while  en  route  to  the  new 
station. 

3.  Storing  an  employee's  household  goods 
In  certain  areas  where  housing  Is  In  short 
supply,  or  not  immediately  available. 

4.  Payment  of  certain  real  estate  transac- 
tions resulting  from  the  employees'  sale  or 
purchase  of  residence,  or  lease  settlement  of 
rented  quarters,  incident  to  transfer  from 
the  old  to  the  new  station. 

5.  The  payment  of  a  cash  allowance  up  to 
W32  to  cover  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the 
transferred  employee. 

Although  not  In  the  nature  of  allowances, 
the  bill  contains  two  additional  significant 
provisions.  In  order  to  assure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  p.iy  the  moving  expenses 
of  employees  who  do  not  intend  to  remain 
in  Governmerjt  service  after  they  are  moved, 
the  bill  provides  th.it  employees  must  agree 
in  writing  to  remain  with  the  Government 
for  at  Ica.^t  1  year  after  they  move,  unless 
sepwated   for  reasons  beyond   their  control. 


If  the  agreement  Is  violated,  the  amounts 
allowed  by  the  Government  a*  moving  ex- 
penses must  be  refunded. 

The  other  provision  would  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  exercise  Judgment  in  deciding 
whether  an  employee's  iiov.sehold  goods  shall 
be  shipped  by  the  Government  on  Govern- 
ment bills  of  lading  or  shall  be  shipped  by 
the  employee  under  the  commuted  rates  sys- 
tem applicable  under  the  current  law  to 
transfers  within  the  contiguous  48  States. 
Under  the  commuted  rate  system  the  em- 
ployee selects  the  household  goods  carrier  and 
has  his  goods  moved.  He  is  then  reimbursed 
by  the  Government  unJer  a  scale  of  reim- 
bursement which  is  based  upon  commercial 
tariffs,  applicable  to  the  general  public  and 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Tills  method  has  proven  satisfac- 
tory generally  but  in  some  instances  the 
use  of  the  Government  bUl  of  lading  method 
would  be  less  costly  to  the  Government. 
The  bill  would  permit  the  Government  to  use 
the  more  economical  method,  depending 
upon  the  circumstances. 

EXISTING    LAW 

At  the  present,  under  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act,  clvlltan  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  reimbursed  for  four  Iclnds 
of  moving  expenses,  they  are:  (1)  The  cost 
of  transporting  up  to  7.000  pounds  of  house- 
hold goods,  (2)  the  tempor:iry  storage  of  em- 
ployees' property,  under  certain  conditionB, 
(3)'  the  trarL-^portation  of  employee?;  and  their 
families,  and  (4)  subsistence  expenses  of 
employees — but  not  their  families — -when 
traveling  to  the  new  duty  station. 

For  the  military  the  Government  provides 
a  special  relocation  allowance,  equal  to  the 
basic  monthly  allowance  for  quarters,  for  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  whose  de- 
pendents move  when  he  has  a  permanent 
change  of  station.  (Career  Incentive  Act  of 
1955,  Public  Law  20,  84th  Conp  ) 

In  addition,  the  Government  pro'.-ldes  for 
officers  and  employees  transferring  under  the 
Foreign  Services  Act  of  1946  allowances  and 
reimbursement  covering  many  expenses  of 
the  kinds  proposed  to  be  covered  under  tills 
bill  (60  Stat.  1025.  1026.  and  1027).  Legisla- 
tion passed  in  the  86th  Congress  provides 
other  civilian  employees  assigned  to  foreign 
areas  with  special  transfer  allowances  for 
extraordinary,  necessary,  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  compensated  for  (Pub- 
lic Law  86-707) . 

BACKGROUND 

H.R.  10607  was  drafted  by  the  U.S.  CivU 
Service  Commission  and  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  Introduction  during  the  early  part 
of  1965.  Similar  proposals  were  Introduced 
in  the  Senate,  as  S.  2374  and  S.  2516.  and  re- 
ferred to  this  committee  for  consideration. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  urges  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  stating  that: 

"Such  action  is  needed  if  we  are  to  facili- 
tate administrative  action  lessening  the  eco- 
nomic liardshtp  employees  must  face  when 
forced  to  move  at  the  convenience  of  the 
Government.  This  is  especially  true  because 
the  program  for  closing  surpltis  bases  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  continuing. 

"If  the  Oovernment  expects  to  attract,  re- 
tain, and  develop  top-quality  people,  it  must 
provide,  in  addition  to  pay,  the  kind  of  work- 
ing conditions  necessary  to  aclileve  those 
sound  objectives.  Agencies  now  hesitate  to 
require  employees  to  move  because  of  the 
financial  losses  they  sustain.  It  is  not  only 
a  question  of  fairness  to  employees.  It  is  a 
matter  of  prudent  administration  to  protect 
the  Government's  Investment  in  its  skilled 
manpower  by  paying  the  legitimate  costs  of 
transfer. 

"•  •  •  most  private  employers  reimburse 
moving  expenses  to  the  extent  recommended 
In  this  legislation  and  in  many  Instances  they 


go  substantially  beyond  the  limits  that  are 
proposed  here." 

The  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  apvernment  Operations  held  ext-ensive 
hearings  on  H.R.  10607,  at  which  time  Mr. 
John  W.  Macy.  Chairman  of  the  Cull  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  Mr.  Elmer  B  Staats, 
former  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  testified  in  support  of  the  bill. 
Three  Members  of  Congress,  a  representative 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  sev- 
eral officials  from  labor  unions  and  Federal 
employee  organizations  also  appeared  and 
urged  the  committee  to  take  favorable  action 
on  the  proposed  legislation.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  on  October  21  1965. 
and  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
With    amendments    on    March    23.    l&ee. 

The  amer.dments  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  provided  for  lai  Making 
the  limitaUons  imposed  by  section  23  on  sub- 
sistence expenses  apply  to  transfers  taking 
place  witam  the  United  States,  ib)  limiting 
reimbursement  for  brokerage  fees  and  other 
expenses  to  those  fees  customarily  charged 
In  each  community;  (c)  limiting  the  allow- 
ance for  miscellaneous  expenses  to  2  weeks 
base  pay  for  an  employee  with  a  family  and 
1-week  compensation  for  an  employee  with- 
out a  family — but  in  no  event  to  exceed  GS- 
13  salary  and  (d)  extending  from  6  months 
to  1  year  the  period  of  reemployment  aft«r 
separation  when  an  employee  will  be  eligible 
for  reimbursement  of  moving  expenses 

This  bill  would  enable  the  Government  to 
more  nearly  meet  the  actual  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  transferred  employee  who  is 
uprooted  and  moved  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Government.  It  will  provide  uniform  finan- 
cial assistance  for  mo-.ing  each  member  of 
the  family,  rather  than  paying  all  of  the 
exf>enses  of  the  employee  but  making  no  al- 
lowance for  members  of  his  Immediate  fam- 
ily. It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
35.000  employees  a  year  are  involved  In  trans- 
fers at  the  request  of  the  Government  and 
that  the  vast  majority  mast  u.-^e  personal 
funds  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  moving  to  the 
new  place  of  employment. 

Except  for  some  relief  for  postal  employees, 
similar  to  that  proposed  by  HR.  10607.  no 
change  In  the  basic  law  or  allowances  has 
been  given  to  Federal  employees  since  1948. 

THE     ALLOWANCES     AT'THORirED     BY     H.R.     1060  7 
SHOULD     NOT     BE     TAXABLK 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  held 
that,  under  the  present  law.  allowances  or 
reimbursements  to  employees  for  moving  ex- 
penses constitutes  taxable  Income  to  the  em- 
ployees, with  the  exception  of  allowances. 
or  reimbursements  for  moving  an  en-ipioyee's 
family  and  household  goods  ills  personal  ef- 
fects, and  meals  and  lodging  while  In  transit 
to  the  new  location.  The  Service  maintains 
that  with  this  exception,  allowances  or  re- 
imbursements for  moving  expense-s  are  com- 
pensation paid  to  an  employee,  and  further- 
more maintains  that  employers  should  with- 
hold Income  tax  on  the  amounts  paid  Thus, 
allowances  or  reimbursements  for  such  items 
as  house-hunting  trips,  temporary  living  ex- 
penses, and  re:-.;  estate  fees  are  presently 
deemed  reportable  as  Income  and  taxable 
The  committee  considered  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  10607  which  would  specifically 
have  exempted  the  allowances  and  benefits 
authorized  by  this  bill  from  taxation,  unless. 
of  course,  the  taxpayer  should  realize  a  gain 
from  such  reimbursement. 

The  committee  endorses  the  intent  of  this 
proposed  amendment  However,  in  view  of 
the  Jurisdictional  problems  which  might  be 
raised  as  a  result  of  adding  such  language  to 
this  bill  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  general 
legislation  similar  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  currently  pending  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Cominlttee  ol  the  House  and  the 
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Finance  Coinniltt««  of  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  was  not  adopted. 

TThe  committee  la  oX  the  view,  however, 
that  the  general  purpose  and  effect  of  H.R. 
10607  would  be  seriously  diluted  If  the  bene- 
fits and  allowances  authorized  thereunder 
are  deemed  taxable  aa  Income.  In  this  re- 
gard the  committee  la  In  full  accord  with 
the  following  testimony  given  on  this  matter 
by  John  W.  Macy,  Chairman  oi  the  Cmi 
Service  Commlaslon  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee: 

"*  •  •  the  basic  philosophy  behind  this 
legislation  would  Indicate  that  this  Is  not 
comjjensatlon,  this  Is  not  additional  Income. 
This  Is  reimbursement,  and  therefore,  should 
not  be  taxable  " 

KSTIMATTB    ANNUAL    COST 

The  committee  was  Informed  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  might  cost  as  much  as  *40 
million  per  year,  depending  on  the  number 
of  transfers  authorized  by  the  head  of  each 
agency,  the  number  of  employees  and  size 
of  the  families  transferred  from  one  location 
to  another. 


BILLS    PASSED    OVER 

The  bills  (S.  3583 1  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy,  security,  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples 
of  the  world  In  their  efforts  toward  in- 
ternal and  external  security;  <S.  3584), 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  the  bill  (S.  3467 1  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended, 
to  strengthen  and  expand  food  service 
programs  for  children;  and  the  bill  (3. 
31121  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and 
so  forth,  were  announced  In  sequence  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  these  four  bills  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  passed  over 


PROPOSED  5 -YEAR  HYDROLOOIC 
STUDY  AND  INVESTIGATION  OP 
THE  DELMARVA  PENINSULA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2287)  to  authorize  a  5 -year  hydro- 
logic  study  and  investigation  of  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments, 
on  page  1.  at  the  beginning  of  line  5.  to 
strike  out  ■through  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey,"; in  line  10,  after  the  word  "means", 
to  Insert  "from  the  standpoint  of  hydro- 
logic  feasibility";  on  page  2.  line  24.  after 
"'6)".  to  strike  out  "consider  the  most 
effective  means  of  developing  and  man- 
aging water  supplies  giving"  and  Insert 
"give";  on  page  3,  line  4.  after  the  word 
"officials",  to  strike  out  "information  and 
recommendations  for"  and  Insert  "any 
results  of  this  study  and  investigation 
that  would  be  appropriate  for  their  use 
in";  In  line  17.  after  the  word  "consider", 
to  strike  out  "admissible"  and  Insert  "de- 
sirable"; on  page  4.  after  line  5,  to  in.sert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  4.  In  currying  out  the  study  and  in- 
vestigation authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  other 
FWleral.  State,  and  local  agencies  now  en- 
gaged in  comprehensive  planning  for  water 
resource   use   and  development  In  the  Del- 


marva Peninsula  area  by  malting  available 
to  those  agencies  his  findings  and  to  co- 
operate with  tho.se  agencies  In  the  North- 
eastern United  States  Water  Supply  Study 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  October  27,  1965 
(79  Stat.  1073). 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "4"  to 
"5";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hojise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State.i  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Se^iretary")  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make,  a  comprehensive  st\idy 
and  Investigratlon  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Delmarva  Peninsula  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  availability  of  fresh  water  sup- 
plies needed  to  meet  the  anticipated  future 
water  requirements  of  the  Delmarva  Penin- 
sula area,  and  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
most  effective  means  from  the  standpoint  of 
hydrologlc  feasibility  of  protecting  and  de- 
veloping fresh  water  sources  so  as  to  insure, 
insofar  as  practicable,  the  availfibility  of 
adequate  water  supplies  in  the  future.  In 
carrying  out  such  study  and  Investigation 
with  respect  to  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

( 1 1  appraise  the  wafer  u.se,  requirements, 
and  trends,  and  determine  the  availability 
of  water  in  the  streams  and  underground 
sources  for  the  entire  peninsula: 

i2i  determine  the  depths,  thlcline.sses,  and 
permeabilities,  the  perennial  >ield.  and  the 
recharge  characteristics  of  major  aquifers, 
and  the  quality  characteristics  to  be  expected 
from  each  such  major  aquifer; 

(3)  detcrffilne  with  respect  to  ground 
water  resources  the  continuity  and  extent  of 
Important  water-beanng  formations; 

(4)  determine  the  yield  from  stream  sys- 
tenis  under  natural  flow  conditions  and  un- 
der varying  degrees  of  storage  and  the 
amounts  and  quality  of  waters  avidlable  from 
such  systems  during  drought,  flood,  and  in- 
termediate conditions; 

(5)  determine  whether  sea  water  has 
moved  Inland  into  heavily  pumped  coastal 
aquifers; 

(6)  give  special  consideration  to  condi- 
tions which  may  Invite  the  invasion  of  sea 
water  into  fresh-water  supplies; 

(7)  compile  and  make  available  to  appro- 
priate State  and  local  officials  any  results 
of  this  study  and  investigation  that  would 
be  appropriate  for  their  use  in  long-range 
planning,  development,  and  management  of 
water  supplies: 

(8)  cooperate  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  using  any  information 
and  data  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  study;  and 

i9)  consider  such  other  matters  a.s  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  the  study 
and   Investigation  herein  authorized. 

Sec.  2  During  the  course  of  the  study  and 
investigation  authorized  by  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  may  svibmlt  to  the  President  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress  such  Interim 
reports  as  the  Secretary  may  consider  de- 
sirable. The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  final 
report  to  the  President  for  transmission  to 
the  Congrees  not  more  than  six  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office. 
independent  establishment,  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government.  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  and  each  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commdsslon,  office,  In- 
dependent eetabllshment.  or  Instrumentality 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such 
Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics,  to  the  Secretary  upon  his  or  his 
designee's  request 


S«c.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  study  and  In- 
vestigation authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  other 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  now  en- 
gaged In  comprehensive  planning  for  water 
resource  use  and  development  In  the  Del- 
marva Peninsula  area  by  making  available  to 
those  agencies  his  findings  and  to  cooperate 
with  those  agencies  In  the  Northestern  United 
States  Water  Supply  Study  as  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  October  27.  1965  (79  Stat.  1073). 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $500,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2287,  and  as  one 
who  knows  firsthand  the  serious  water- 
shortage  problems  of  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula. 

The  Delmarva  Peninsula  is  a  natural 
geological  formation  of  great  beauty.  It 
is  steeped  in  tradition  and  it  represents 
one  of  the  mo.st  promi.sing  areas  In  Marj-- 
land  for  recreational  and  commercial 
development. 

In  recent  year.>,  the  continuing  drought 
has  taken  its  toll  on  tlie  water  resources 
of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula.  The  extent 
of  this  effect  Is  not  known  since  there 
has  been  no  overall  analysis  of  the  ground 
water  supply  on  the  peninsula  for  almost 
50  years. 

What  we  do  know  is  tliat  the  fresh 
water  resources  have  recently  been  so 
seriously  depleted  through  pollution, 
through  run-off  into  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through  in- 
tensive irrigation,  and  through  the  Inva- 
sion of  sea  water,  as  to  seriously  threaten 
the  future  development  of  the  peninsula. 

President  Johnson  took  cognizance  of 
this  problem  when,  on  July  14,  1965,  he 
requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  also  serves  as  Chairman  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  to  assess  what 
fictions  should  be  taken  to  assist  the 
States  in  meeting  the  drought  problem. 

In  the  report  to  the  President  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  it  was  indi- 
cated that  another  year  of  the  drought 
could  be  anticipated  and  that  an  inven- 
tory- of  ground  water  availability  with 
emphasis  on  critical  areas  and  on  po- 
tential salt  water  contamination  should 
be  undertaken. 

With  this  in  mind  I  Joined  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  to  co.<;ponsor  8. 
2267.  This  bill  will  authorize  a  5-ycar 
hydrologlc  study  of  the  Delmarva  Penin- 
.sula.  the  purpos"  of  which  is  to  appraise 
the  water  use  reaulrements  and  the  avail- 
ability of  water  in  the  streams  and  the 
underprouni  systems  for  the  entire 
peninsula,  paying  close  attention  to  the 
conditions  which  may  Invite  the  Invasion 
of  sea  water  into  fresh  water  bodies. 

We  arc  now  In  the  middle  of  anoti'ier 
summer,  and  all  indications  are  that 
drought  conditions  have  not  been  allevi- 
ated The  situation  in  the  Delmanr'a 
Penln.sula  Is  more  critical  than  ever:  S. 
2287  is  needed  more  than  ever.  This 
legislation  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
peninsula,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  speedy  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
tinie.  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  1362),  explaining  tlie  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows- 

PtXRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  2287  is  to  express  clear 
congressional  Intent  that  a  hydrologlc  study 
and  investigation  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula 
(hould  be  carried  out  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Geological  Survey  presently  h,^s  authority  to 
conduct  this  study  and  has  recognized  Its 
importance,  but  fuaJis  liave  not  as  yet  been 
&!loc;\ted  for  the  purpose. 

NEED 

The  Delmarva  Peninsula,  located  between 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  is  experi- 
encing rapid  growth  as  a  part  of  the  expand- 
ing northeastern  megalopolis.  The  mil  lions 
of  people  and  the  huge  industrial  complexes 
(A  this  region  require  ever-increasing  sup- 
plies of  fresh  water.  However,  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula  Is  a  low-lying  area  largely  de- 
pendent on  underground  water  resources.  It 
&ls.'j  has  a  long  coastline  making  its  fresh 
water  bodies  subject  to  invasion  of  sea  water. 
Little  specific  Information  Is  presently  avail- 
able on  the  extent,  characteristics,  and  qual- 
ity of  its  aquifers  on  which  to  bstse  decisions 
on  the  amount  of  water  which  can  safely  be 
drawn  from  the  various  jxjtentlal  sources. 

To  obtain  the  necessary  Information,  a  de- 
tailed hydrologlc  study  of  about  5  years" 
dur-Htlon  is  required.  Such  a  study  would 
develop  information  on  the  qu.^ntity  and 
quality  of  water  available  from  stream  sys- 
tems under  various  conditions,  allow  a  de- 
termination of  the  continuity  and  extent  of 
important  water-bearing  formations  In  the 
peninsula  and  provide  information  on  the 
pereiini.'il  yield,  recharge  ch:iracterlstics,  and 
water  quality  in  each  of  the  major  aquifers. 
Survey  d  ita  would  be  obtained  for  these  pur- 
poses and  additional  test  drilling  would  be 
carried  out, 

h&  one  aspect  of  the  study,  the  extent  of  an 
ancient  gravel-filled  channel  located  between 
Salisbury.  Md  ,  and  Delmar,  Del.,  would  toe 
carefully  explored.  This  channel  may  rep- 
resent a  former  course  of  the  river  which 
created  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  constitutes 
a  potential  ground  water  reservoir  of  major 
Importance  It  is  estimated  that  Individual 
wells  tapping  these  channel  deposits  could 
yield  .3  to  4  million  gallons  a  day  per  well. 
The  study  should  also  reveal  whether  similar 
chinnels  exist  in  the  peninsula. 

Because  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  Is  an  in- 
tegral unit  comprising  portions  of  three 
States,  it  Is  appropriate  that  the  study  be 
conducted  as  a  Federal  undertaking.  Tlie 
•tudy  would  produce  basic  Information  that 
could  be  used  in  more  intensive  local  investi- 
gations required  for  local  water  development 
and  for  alleviation  of  local  water  problems. 

COST 

The  totiil  cost  of  the  5-year  study  would 
lot  exceed  $500,000. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


v\ 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  iS.  3035)  to  establish  a  pro- 
fram  for  the  preservation  of  additional 
historic  properties  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 
CXII 952— Part  11 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  PRACTICAL  NURSES' 
LICENSING  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  8337  >  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  Licensing 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  2,  line  1.  after  the  word 
"Virginia",  to  in.sert  a  comma  and  "and 
shall  include  those  areas  adjacent  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  within  a  radius  of 
thirty  miles  from  the  United  States 
Capitol  Building". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1364k  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE     or     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  Li- 
censing Act  (Public  Law  86-708.  effective  as 
of  July  29,  1961 )  so  as  to  permit  the  licensing 
Without  any  written  examination  of  an  ap- 
plicant otherwise  qualified  to  be  a  licensed 
practical  nurse,  who,  for  the  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 
has  resided  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
been  actively  engriged  in  caring  for  the  sick 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  amendatory  language  of 
this  bill  will  be  to  broaden  the  "grandfather 
clause"  of  the  1961  Practical  Nursing  Act. 
Under  the  existing  "grandfather  clause"  con- 
tained in  section  10  of  the  act.  nurses  other- 
wise qualified  are  not  required  to  take  a 
written  examination  as  prescribed  by  the 
1961  Licensing  Act  in  order  to  be  licensed  as 
a  practical  nurse  If  they  have  actively  en- 
gaged In  caring  for  the  sick  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  year  Immediately  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  such  act. 

This  bill  will  amend  section  10  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  practical  nurses  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  now  qualify  for  a  practical 
nurse's  license  without  a  written  examina- 
tion If.  together  with  possessing  the  require- 
ments of  section  10  of  the  DC  Practical 
Nurses'  Licensing  Act,  they  resided  in  the 
District  and  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sick 
In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  for  the 
year  Immediately  preceding  the  effective  date 
of  the   1961   Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  further  provide 
that  applicants  will  have  a  period  of  80  days 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  enactment  of 
H  R  8337  In  which  to  apply  for  such  license 
without  written  examination. 

In  the  case  of  applicants  who  have  been 
denied  a  license  for  the  reason  that  they  did 
not  qualify  under  the  "grandfather  clause," 
as  It  was  initially  written  into  the  1961  Li- 
censing Act.  they  may  be  reconsidered  with- 
out payment  of  any  new  application  fee,  ex- 


cept such  part  of  the  fee  which  may  have 
have  been  refunded. 

The  bill  as  amended,  defines  the  metro- 
politan area  as  including  various  counties 
and  townships  adjacent  t«  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  any  other  geographical  area 
within  a  30-mlle  radius  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

The  committee.  In  amending  the  House 
definition  of  the  "metropolitan  area,"  recog- 
nized that  certain  portions  of  nearby  coun- 
ties in  Maryland  and  Virginia  would  not 
qualify  under  fuch  definition  even  though 
they  are  located  geographically  much  closer 
than  some  portions  of  the  immediately  ad- 
jacent counties  now  Included  m  the  defini- 
tion. 

For  this  reason  the  committee  was  of  the 
view  that  a  radius  mileage  definition  should 
be  included  as  part  of  the  definition  In  order 
to  establish  a  more  uniform  geographical 
definition  of  "nietropohtan  area"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 

NEED     FOB     THE     LEGISLATION 

In  its  administration  of  the  Licensing  Act, 
the  Office  of  Occupations  and  Professions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  has 
found  that  section  10  of  the  act  has  catised 
an  inequity  in  the  licensing  of  practical 
nurses  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has 
been  reported  to  the  committee  that  there 
are  many  competent  nurses  who  resided  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  effective  date  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  Licens- 
ing Act  but  who  v;QTt  actively  engaged  in 
caring  lor  the  sick  in  the  metropolitan  area 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  being 
the  case,  such  nurses  would  not  qualify  u.*- 
der  section  10  of  the  act,  and  thus  would  not 
be  eligible  for  licensing  as  practical  nurses  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  written 
examination.  On  the  other  hand,  nurses 
with  less  nursing  experience,  but  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  care  for  the  sick  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  act.  would  qualify 
for  practical  nurses'  licenses  without  wTltten 
examination. 

The  enactment  of  the  pending  bill,  aa 
amended,  will  remedy  the  Inequity  as  It  now 
exists  in  present  law 

It  Is  the  view  of  your  committee  that  the 
amendments  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act  are  overdue, 
in  fairness  to  the  large  number  of  experienced 
practical  nurses  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  have  been  denied  the  advantages  of 
licensure.  Also,  your  committee  feels  strong- 
ly that  In  view  of  the  Inadequate  supply  of 
competent  nurses,  the  provisions  of  thi«  pro- 
posed legislation  will  be  very  much  in  the 
public  interest. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  S  2062,  a 
companion  bill  to  H  R  8337  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health,  Education.  Welfare, 
and  Safety  on  June  13,  1966  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  appeared  fit  '.he  hear- 
ing and  supported  enactment  of  -he  bill 

A  bill  (S.  9331,  similar  In  purp ise  to  H.R. 
8337.  pa&sed  the  Senate  In  the  88th  Congress. 


DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA   BAIL 
AGENCY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  I  H.R.  15860*  to  establish  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ball  Agency,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, with  amendments,  on  page  3,  line  1, 
after  "section  3",  to  strike  out  "(a) ",  and 
on  page  7,  line  5.  after  the  word  "neces- 
sary", to  insert  "but  not  to  exceed  $130,- 
000  In  any  one  fiscal  year". 
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The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1365),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpoee  of  H.R  15860  aa  amended  Is 
to  create  a  fact-gatherlng-and-reportlng 
agency  to  provide  to  any  Judicial  officer  aa 
defined  In  tiie  blU.  in  the  District  of  Oolum- 
bla  reports  containing  verified  infonnatlon 
concerning  any  person  about  whom  the  Ju- 
dlcl.al  officer  Is  to  make  a  ball  determination. 

The  Ball  Agency  shall,  except  when  Im- 
practlcnbte,  In'ervlew  and  report  on  any 
person  detained  pursuant  to  law  or  charged 
with  an  offense  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  Is  to  appear  before  the  U.S.  commis- 
sioner or  whose  c.^se  arose  In  or  Is  before  any 
oi  the  following  courtJ!:  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  US  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Court  of  Appeals. 
the  US  District  Court  for  the  Dlatrlct  of 
Columbia,  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  .Sessions,  and  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  (Coverage  In  the 
Juvenile  Court  will  extend  only  to  criminal 
non.iupport  and  desertion  chsir^es.) 

Upon  request  of  an  appellate  court  In- 
cluded above,  or  a  Judge  or  a  Justice  of  such 
court,  or  any  other  Judicial  nflJcer.  the  Agency 
will  furnish  reports  to  the  appellate  court 
Judges  or  Justices  or  other  Judicial  officers, 
when  such  Judicial  officer  Is  to  make  a  ball 
d'>termlnatlon.  The  services  of  the  Agency 
win  thus  be  available  whenever  a  ball  deter- 
mlnatlnn  Is  to  be  mnde  regiirdle.ss  of  whether 
the  Agency  Inltlallv  \indertook  an  Investiga- 
tion  of   the   Individual. 

The  reason  for  H  R  l-'iBfiO  is  to  establish  an 
agency  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pro- 
mote a  system  whereby  worthy  defendants 
iind  material  wltnpsse.s  will  bf^  able  to  secure 
thrir  release  from  detention  pending  court 
appearances  on  nonfinanclal  conditions  and 
to  furnish  a  Judicial  officer  with  information 
about  a  person's  b-ickgro\ind  so  he  can  make 
an   appropriate   ball   determination. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  Ball 
Agency  will  not  encroach  upon  the  functions 
of  the  courts.  The  Ball  Agency  will  Inter- 
view defendants,  verify  f.icts,  and  submit 
reports  concerning  the  Indlvtdvial,  his  family, 
community  ties,  residence,  employment,  prior 
criminal  record,  and  other  relevant  factors, 
together  with  a  recommendation  as  to 
whether  the  individual  shall  be  released 
pending  trial  The  recommendation.  If  any, 
would  be  limited  to  nonfinanclal  conditions 
The  bail  decision  however,  remains  with  the 
Judicial  officer  He  may  accept  or  reject  the 
recommendation,  and  may  set  condltlona  for 
release.  Including  finnnclal  conditions,  as 
appwar  warranted  to  him 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  designed  to  im- 
plement the  Federal  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966. 
.ilgned  by  the  President  on  June  22,  1966,  and 
wUl  supersede  the  experlmentiil  District  of 
Columbia  bnil  project,  which  has  been  op- 
erating since  1964  under  a  Ford  Foundation 
gT&nt  due  to  expire  lu  September   1966. 

More  than  60  experimental  bail  projects 
are  currently  In  operation.  Among  the 
States  where  such  projects  are  operating  are 
the  following: 

California,  Colorado.  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware,    Florida,     Georgia.     Iowa.     Kentucky, 


Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  Jer- 
sey. New  Mexico.  New  York,  Ohio.  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas.  Utah.  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin. 

ENDORSEMtNT    OF    LEGI.SLATION' 

The  President  of  the  United  SUites.  in  a 
special  message  to  Congret.s  on  March  9, 
1968.  on  the  issue  of  crime,  proposed,  In  his 
flrst-stage  recommendation*  to  enhance  jus- 
tice in  the  courts,  as  follows: 

"We  must  reform  our  ball  system. 

"The  administration  of  criminal  justice 
must  be  fair  as  well  as  effective. 

"Whether  a  person,  released  afwr  arrest. 
Is  likely  t<j  flee  before  trial  or  endanger  so- 
ciety is  not  determined  by  the  wealth  he 
commands.  Yet  all  too  often  we  Imprison 
men  for  weeks,  months,  and  even  years — 
before  we  give  tliem  their  day  in  court — 
solely  because  they  cannot  afford  ball. 

"Effective  law  enforcement  does  not  re- 
quire such  Imprisonment. 

"To  correct  this  injustice,  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  complete  action  on  the  pending  Fed- 
eral Bull  Reform  Act  and  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Ball  Agency  bill." 

The  Federal  Ball  Reform  Act  has  recently 
been  enacted  into  law;  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Ball  Agency  bill  will,  a-s  indicated. 
Implement  that  act  on  the  local  level. 

On  March  23.  1966,  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Judiciary  had  a  full  hearing  on  S.  2721, 
a  bill  similar  In  most  respects  to  H.R  1,5860, 
and  the  committee  has  agreed  to  report,  with 
amendments,  H.R.  15860.  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  RepresentatlveF.  Tlie 
bill  has  the  support  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  the 
Office  of  Criminal  Justice  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  bail  proj- 
ect, the  Commissioners  of  the  D'strtct  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
In  the  District  of  Cohimbia.  and  the  Bar 
As.sociation  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
ahnong  others.  There  was  no  oppo-sition  to 
the  bill. 

AMENDMENTS 

Your  committee  suggests  two  amendments 
to  H.R.  15860.  One  amendment  Is  to  limit 
the  annual  appropriation  for  operation  of 
the  Agency  to  $130,000.  Your  committee  be- 
lieves that  a  limit  should  be  set  on  the  an- 
nual appropriation  of  funds,  and  h.Ts  agreed 
to  the  stated  amount,  which,  the  committee 
has  been  advised,  will  enable  the  .^gency  to 
function  satisfactorily.  The  other  amend- 
ment Is  technical  and  Is  to  correct  a  section 
citation  reference. 

NEED  roR  THE  LEGISLATION 

One  of  the  problem.s  confronting  the  com- 
munity under  the  existing  financial  baU  sys- 
tem Is  the  huge  burden  placed  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  jail  by  pretrial  incarcera- 
tion of  defendants  unable  to  supply  bail  and 
the  resulting  cost  to  the  community  of 
maintaining  a  large  number  of  people  In  Jail 
because  of  their  financial  plight.  FV>r  exam- 
ple. In  1962.  before  the  ball  project  began.  It 
cost  the  District  government  more  than 
♦500.000  a  year  to  maintain  In  jail  defend- 
ant.s  who  were  eligible  for  bond.  -Statistics 
complied  prior  to  the  ball  proj€K;t  revealed 
that  between  30  and  40  percent  of  the  jxipu- 
latton  of  the  District  of  Columbia  jail  were 
defendants  awaiting  trial  or  sentencing,  and 
that  more  than  84  percent  of  these  defend- 
ants were  eligible  for  release  on  b<'>nd. 

A  recently  completed  study  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  ball  project  reveals  that  the 
approximate  average  length  of  time  spent  In 
jail  awaiting  trial  by  persons  charged  with 
felonies  Is  84  days,  and  26  days  Is  the  average 
length  of  pretrial  incarceration  of  misde- 
meanants. 

In  addition  to  the  Increased  operating 
costs  of  the  Jail,  the  conununlty  faces  also 


Increased  welfare  costs  to  maintain  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Individual  detained  in  jail  and  the 
costs  arl.slng  as  a  result  of  the  frequent  Ices 
of  employment  by  the  Individual.  The  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  pretrial  release  pro- 
gram are  considerable.  Your  committee  has 
been  advised  that  a  comparative  stuuy  of 
persons  released  on  bond  before  the  project 
began  operations,  with  persons  released  on 
bond  in  1965  when  the  project  was  at  max;- 
mum  operating  capacity,  has  revealed  that 
over  $72,000  could  have  been  R;\ved  In  Jail 
costs,  transportation  costs,  and  In  welfare 
costs.  This  figure  represents  the  projected 
number  of  people  who.  If  not  released  on 
personal  bond,  would  have  been  held  In  Jail 
for  the  astonishing  amount  of  47,157  man- 
days.  Projecting  the  Jail  costs  alone  It  Is 
estimated  that  with  operation  capacity  Iden- 
tical to  that  in  1965,  the  ball  project  woiUd 
save  In  1967  a  total  of  over  $61,000.  The  In- 
crease, of  course,  Is  attributed  to  the  current 
trend  of  rising  jail  costs 

A  projection,  on  tlie  basis  of  current  oper- 
ations, of  the  sav.ng  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia resulti.v  from  enactment  of  the 
Federal  and  District  ball  reform  bills.  Indi- 
cates Increased  future  saving  Assuming 
these  two  statutes  would  lncrea.se  nonfinan- 
clal condition  releases,  through  chanced 
standards  for  recommendation  and  addi- 
tional conditions  of  release,  by  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  those  presently  held  because  they 
cannot  now  qualify  for  reconunendatlon  or 
cannot  afford  the  bond  premiums.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  District  will  save  $110,000  per 
year  In  Jail  costs  alone. 

But  Incarceration  is  not  the  only  bad 
effect  of  the  money  ball  svstem.  Studies 
have  shown  that  failure  to  release  may 
adversely  affect  the  accused's  preparation  for 
trial,  family  relations,  and  the  outcome  of 
trial  and  severity  of  sentence  upon  convic- 
tion. For  example,  the  defendant  who  I« 
held  In  jail  does  not  have  the  same  access 
to  counsel  as  one  who  is  free  on  bail  He 
Is  not  free  to  aid  In  the  preparing  of  hl» 
defense,   or    In   securing  witnesses 

BACKGROTJND 

In  1962,  the  chief  Judge  of  the  US.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit apfwlnted  a  Committee  on  Ball  Proble.Tis 
which  studied  the  ball  system  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  conunlttee  worked  In 
conjunction  with  the  junior  bar  section  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  As,soc!atlon. 
Based  upon  Its  findlnus  that  most  dpf»ndants 
who  were  held  In  Jail  prior  to  disposition  of 
their  cases  were  eligible  for  relea.se  on  ball, 
the  bar  committee  recommended  that  a  pilot 
project,  similar  to  a  pretrial  release  program 
conducted  by  the  Vera  Foundation  In  New 
York  City,  be  established  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  May  1963  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  adopted  the 
recommendation,  and  proposed,  through  its 
Committee  on  B..I1  Problems  the  establish- 
ment of  an  experlmentaJ  project  designed  to 
allorf  release  of  bail  applicants  with  stable 
community  connections. 

The  Ford  Foundation  granted  funds 
($G5.000  per  yfar  for  3  years)  to  the  George- 
town University  Law  Center  to  flr.ance  the 
project.  After  a  year  of  operation  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Ball  Prob- 
lems of  the  Judicial  Conference  supervision 
of  the  project  reverted  to  the  law  center.  A 
supervisory  committee  was  then  appointed, 
representing  area  law  schools,  civic  Institu- 
tions, the  Police  Department,  and  the  bench 
and  bar  of  the  Dl.'-trlct  of  Columbia. 

Tlie  project  begtin  operations  In  January 
1964  covering  only  felony  cases.  In  August 
1964,  coverage  was  expanded  to  Include  mU- 
demei\nor  case.s  in  the  U.S.  branch  of  th« 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  General  Ses- 
sions as  well. 
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XXPXaHNCE     or     THI     DtSXaiCr      of      COLtMBIA 
BACL   PROJECT 

Since  the  ball  project  became  operational 
in  1964,  recommendations  for  release  on  per- 
gonal l>ond — the  only  recommendations 
w.ych  can  be  made  by  the  project — have  been 
made  In  2.456  Instances  through  June  3, 
1966  Judicial  officers  accepted  the  recom- 
mendations In  2,084  cases,  or  about  85  r>er- 
cent.  Felony  defendants  accounted  for  769 
of  the  releases,  and  misdemeanor  defendants 
for  the  remaining  1,315,  The  bail  project 
considered  for  possible  recommendation 
."ibout  40  percent  of  those  persons  brought 
to  court  after  arrest;  others  Included  per- 
sons whose  cases  were  disposed  of  at  Initial 
sppearance,  who  put  up  bond  before  they 
could  be  Interviewed,  or  who  were  committed 
to  St  Elizabeths  Hospital  for  mental  ob- 
servation. Of  those  who  were  Interviewed 
by  the  project  staff  in  1965,  for  example, 
about  two-thirds  were  not  recommended  for 
release  ou  personal  bond,  either  because  of 
their  prior  criminal  record  or  because  they 
lacked  sufficient  community  ties. 

The  selective  process  of  the  project  has 
been  proved  to  be  accurate.  More  than  97 
pe.Tent  of  those  released  have  appeared  In 
court  its  promised.  While  no  figiires  aixmt 
the  experience  of  private  bondsmen  have 
been  obtainable.  It  Is  believed  the  3  percent 
default  rate  Is  less  than  that  encountered 
by  private  bondsmen.  Significantly,  out  of 
a  total  of  59  releases  who  subsequently  failed 
to  appear  In  court.  50  faced  misdemeanor 
charges  only  at  that  time.  Forty-seven  of 
the  flfty-iUne  defaulters  have  been  rettu-ned 
to  custody,  and,  Interestlns^l  ?,  40  of  them 
were  rearrested  In  the  Washington,  DC, 
area. 

The  criteria  utilized  by  the  ball  project 
to  determine  whether  an  Individual  should 
be  recommended  for  release  have  been  sig- 
nificant regarding  the  safety  of  tiie  commu- 
nity. Of  the  2,084  relea.ses.  2  5  i>ercent  were 
charged  with  serious  subsequent  offen-ses 
arising  during  the  rele.a.'se  period;  5  percent 
were  charged  with  less  serious  offenses,  and 
1.6  percent  with  municipal  code  offenses. 
Fifty-two  f>ercent  of  the  subsequent  charges 
resulted  in  convictions,  and  31  percent  were 
dismissed,  nolled.  Ignored,  or  resulted  In 
acquittals.     Seventeen  percent  are  pending. 

Operation  of  the  agency 

Under  this  bill,  the  Ball  Agency  would  In- 
terview the  ac<;used,  seek  lndep>endent  veri- 
fication of  Information  derived  from  the  In- 
tentew,  and  obtain  a  person's  prior  criminal 
record.  The  Agency  would  evaluate  this  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  whether  the  person's 
commtmlty  ties  and  prior  record  would  rea- 
sonably Justify  the  person's  release  pending 
trtnl.  It  would  then  prepare  a  written  report 
for  the  Judicial  officer  before  whom  the  ac- 
cu.sed  Is  to  appear  for  ball  determination, 
seitlng  forth  information  about  the  person's 
background,  and  whether,  and  on  what  non- 
financial  conditions,  the  person  should  be 
released.  The  Agency  recommendations 
would  not  be  based  on  the  offen-^e  charged 
or  the  facts  of  such  offense.  T^ie  judicial 
officer,  acting  on  the  basis  of  this  report,  plus 
other  information  concerning  the  chiu-ge  de- 
rived from  other  sources,  would  then  set  ball 
or  other  release  conditions.  Among  the  non- 
financlal  conditions  esUbllshed  by  the  Fed- 
fral  act  are  personal  recogrUzance,  appear- 
ance bond,  release  In  custody  of  another  per- 
son, restrictions  on  travel  or  association,  or 
other  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate, 

Piist  experience  with  the  project  Indicates 
that  the  entire  procedure  may  be  concluded 
within  a  few  hours  or,  in  some  Instances,  a 
niiuter  of  days. 

Cost  of  the  legislation 

The  ball  project  has  operated  for  3  years 
on  an  annual  grant  of  $65,000.    According  to 


testimony  before  your  committee,  a  budget 
of  $95,000  per  year  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain an  agency  with  coverage  and  atandardfl 
similar  to  those  existing  under  the  experi- 
mental project.  Subsequently,  your  com- 
mittee was  advised  that,  because  of  the  ex- 
panded coverage  contemplated  by  the  bill  and 
the  cost  for  office  space  and  equipment,  the 
budget  estimate  would  have  to  be  revised 
upward.  The  District  of  Columbia  ball  proj- 
ect now  estimates  that  a  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $124,000  per  year  would  permit  the 
Agency  to  provide  full  coverage  in  the  trial 
and  appellate  courts  as  provided  in  the  bill, 
and  minimal  coverage  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  traffic  branches  of  the  court  of 
general  sessions.  The  bill  provides.  In  this 
regard,  that  Interviews  of  persons  charged 
with  Intoxlc,atlon  and  traffic  violations — the 
vast  majority  of  the  caseload  In  these 
branches — shall  be  undertaken  on  request  of 
a  judicial  officer,  thus  avoiding  a  potential 
burden  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Agency's 
operations. 

Your  committee  believes  that  a  limitation 
on  appropriations  be  Included  and  have 
agreed  that  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$130,000  be  authorized. 

Your  committee  has  noted  that  H.R.  16860 
was  amended  by  the  House  to  provide  that 
appropriations  for  operating  the  Agency  be  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  rather  than  to  the 
Judiciary.  The  effect  Is  to  put  the  full  cost 
burden  on  the  District,  rather  than  allowing 
a  cost-sharing  relationship  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  UrUted  States  as 
Is  provided  In  the  annual  Judiciary  appro- 
priation acts  However,  because  the  Agency 
Is  primarily  local  In  character  and  purpose, 
and  because  it  has  been  estimated  that  its 
operation  would  include  about  90  to  95  per- 
cent of  the  caseload  of  all  cotuxs  combined, 
your  committee  Is  not  opposed  to  the  provi- 
sion that  the  appropriation  be  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  without  a  cost-splitting  ar- 
rangement. 

ConcltLSion 

Your  committee  believes  that  ball  reform 
Is  urgently  needed  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  this  bill  will.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Federal  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966,  do  much  to 
alleviate  IneqiUtles  and  unnecessary  costs  in 
administration  of  Justice  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS'  SAL- 
ARY ACT  OF  1955,  AS  AMENDED 

The  bill  iS,  2574  >  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salar>'  Act 
of  1955,  as  amended,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  he  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S,  2574 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiies  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fix 
and  regulate  th.  salaries  of  teachers,  school 
officers,  and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  pviposes",  approved  August  5,  1955 
(69  Stat.  521,  529;  D,C.  Code,  sec.  31-1542;, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  authorized  to 
pay  additional  compensation,  over  and  above 
the  salaries  in  the  salary  schedules  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act.  lu  the  amounts  hereafter 
fixed  or  prescribed  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  to  classroom 
teachers  in  salary  class  15,  at  the  indicated 
levels,  who  are  assigned  to  perform  extra 
duties,    on    a    continuing    basis:    Provided, 


That  a  teacher,  to  be  eligrlbie  for  such  addi- 
tional compensation,  must  also  be  assigned 
the  standard  load  for  a  regular  day  school 
teacher  at  his  respective  school  level.  The 
Board  of  Education  is  further  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  tise  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  Hie 
written  recommendation  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  to  fix  or  presc.nbe  the 
amount  of  additional  conipensation  for 
teachers  who  perform  such  extra  duty. 

"(2)  Payment  of  such  additional  compen- 
sation shall  be  made  monthly  following  the 
rendering  of  such  service.  Such  additional 
compensation  shall  not  be  subject  to  deduc- 
tion or  withholding  for  retirement  or  insur- 
ance, and  such  additional  compensation 
shall  not  be  considered  as  salary  (1)  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  annuities  pursuant  to 
the  Act  entttled  'An  Act  for  the  retirement 
of  public  school  teachers  In  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  August  7,  1946  (60  Stat. 
875;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-721  et  seq  I ,  as 
amended,  and  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  or  (Ui  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
Insurance  coverage  under  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  authorize  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  make  available  group  life  insur- 
ance for  clvlUan  oflScers  and  employees  In  the 
Federal  service,  and  for  other  purposes,  ap- 
proved August  17,  1954  1 68  Stat.  7361,  as 
amended.  Such  additional  compensation 
may  be  paid  for  more  than  one  activity  as- 
signed to  a  classroom  teacher  so  long  as 
such  Eictlvltles  are  not  performed  concur- 
rently." 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Sec  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  Septem- 
ber 1,  1965. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1366),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

PfRPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

TT;e  purpose  of  S.  2574  Is  to  authorize  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  pay  additional  compensation  to  class- 
room teachers  who  are  assigned  to  perform 
extra  duties  on   a   continuing  basis. 

NEED    rOB    THB    LEGISLATION 

The  District  of  Columbia  public  schools 
are  now  conducting  many  programs  in  the 
early  morning  hours,  late  aft-'rnoon  and 
evening  hours,  and  on  Saturdays  and  holi- 
days. School  sessions  are  planned  for  sum- 
mer and  other  holiday  periods.  Existing  and 
proposed  programs  requiring  extra-duty 
assignments  Include  those  relating  to  spon- 
sorship of  cultural  activities  such  as  music, 
forensic,  science,  and  dramatics  clubs;  parent 
education  classes;  after-schooi  tutoring: 
coaching  athletics;  returning  dropout  pro- 
grams and  slmiUar  activities.  These  pro- 
grams cannot  be  fully  implemented  unless 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 
has  the  authority  to  employ  teachers  after 
regular  hours  and  on  days  when  school  is  not 
in  session. 

The  authority  to  employ  teachers  beyond 
the  regular  schedule  of  hours  provides  fiexi- 
billty  for  the  development  of  new  programs. 
In  order  to  make  prcjgrams  efficient.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  use  the  talents  of  regular  teachers 
who  are  willing  to  accept  additional  duties 
and  who  should  be  entitled  to  extra  compen- 
sation for  such  duties  when  they  are  related 
to  regular  classroom  functions.  There  Is 
equity  in  paying  a  staff  for  work  beyond  the 
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reffulttr  school  hours  and  on  nonschool  duties. 
Many  teachers  are  now  giving  time,  which 
they  could  be  using  for  their  personal  benefit, 
to  assist  In  extracurricular  activities.  In 
many  Instances,  teachers  who  do  not  have 
extra-duty  a.*slg:nments  use  their  extra  time 
for  outside  employment,  which  Is  not  avail- 
able to  teachers  who  a-ssume  extracurricular 
duties.  Tho«e  teachers  who  work  extended 
periods  of  time  on  extra  duties  should  also 
be  paid,  when  the  student  is  securing  a 
better  and  more  rounded  education  as  a  re- 
sult thereof 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Classification 
and  Wage  Administration  Division  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  Personnel 
Office  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
practice  of  providing  extra-duty  pay  to 
teachers  In  20  cities  with  over  600,000  popu- 
lation revealed  that  17  of  18  large  city  school 
sy.stems  responding  to  the  .survey  have  some 
type  of  extra-duty  pay  covering  at  least 
athletic  coaches.  Most  give  compenaatlon  to 
extra  duty  Involved  In  the  supervision  of 
major  school  activities  The  school  systems 
responding  to  the  survey  overwhelmingly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  an  extra-duty 
pay  plan 

In  the  Waahlngton  metropolitan  area,  the 
school  systems  having  extra-duty  pay  plans 
Include  Arlington  and  Fairfax  Counties  and 
the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Falls  Church  in 
Virginia  and  Prince  Georges  County  In  Mary- 
land, which  has  just  adoptetl  the  program. 

Other  major  cities  of  the  country  where 
extra-duty  compensation  Is  paid  Include  Bal- 
timore, Buffalo  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Hous- 
ton, IjOb  Angeles.  Milwaukee.  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  St.  Louis,  San  An- 
tonio, San   Diego,  and   Seattle. 

Your  committee  Is  Informed  that  the  Board 
of  Education,  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
authority  to  pay  for  overtime  service,  now 
resorts  to  the  principle  of  compensatory 
time  A  coach,  for  example.  Is  given  two 
free  perUxls  during  the  football  season,  after 
which  he  returns  to  the  regular  five-period 
teaching  schedule.  Forty  percent  of  his 
teaching  skill  is  lost  during  the  footbuU 
season  and,  when  he  does  take  up  a  five- 
period  schedule,  pup'.ls  have  to  lie  shifted 
frc)m  one  teacher  la  another  Schools  are 
not  efficient  when  operated  under  the  com- 
pensatory time  principle  Th«f  fact  that 
overtime  pay  Is  practiced  In  mosti  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  country  yiows  that 
school  officials  do  not  favor  the  Washington 
practice.  Football  coaches,  for  ex\inp!e.  are 
required  to  report  for  duty  in  latXAuirust, 
as  much  as  2  weeks  before  the  offlclaVopen- 
Ing  of  school,  so  that  their  teams  niJ^i  be 
ready  by  mid-September  This  time  is  ri^t 
paid  for  In  a  survey  recently  conducted 
ijy  the  District  of  Columbia  Coaches  As- 
sociation for  the  1963-64  academic  year.  It 
wis  found  that  coaches  performed  24,000 
hours  of  coaching  time  Of  these  hours,  only 
7,000  hours  were  compensated  for  In  the 
form  of  "compensatory  time  "  The  balance, 
or  17,000  hours  of  coaching  time,  constituted 
unpaid  or  uncompensated   work 

The  failure  of  this  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  to  pay  for  extra  duty  h;'s  placed 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  system  at  a 
competitive  economic  dlsadvant,age.  Teach- 
ers have  either  transferred  to  another  schcKil 
system  in  the  area  which  does  pay  for  extra 
duty,  or  have  left  the  school  system  entirely, 
because  they  were  not  being  compensated 
for  extra  d-i'v 

PBOVISIDNS    l.'F     ri!E     BU.L 

The  bill  authorlzeii  the  Board  of  Education. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, on  written  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  to  fix  an  amount 
of  additional  compen.sBtlon  for  teachers,  now 
assigned  a  standard  workload,  who  are  as- 
signed to  perform  extra  duties  on  a  continu- 


ing basis  Such  additional  compensation  Is 
to  be  paid  monthly  following  performance  of 
service  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  deduction 
or  withholding  for  retirement  or  Insurance. 
nor  considered  as  salary  for  those  purposes. 
The  bill  allows  such  additional  compensation 
to  be  paid  for  more  than  one  activity  as- 
signed to  a  classroom  teacher  bo  long  as  such 
activities  fire  not  performed  concurrently. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  CoUmibla  to  make 
necessary  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pK>ses  of  the  act.  Section  3  provides  the  act 
shall  take  effect  September  1.  1966. 

ANNUA!,    COST 

The  committee  was  Informed  that  the  an- 
nual cost  of  S  2574  Is  estimated  to  be  $225,- 
OOO  for  450  teachers  expected  to  participate 
The  bill  provides  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  authority 
to  determine  compensation  schedules  and 
select   teachers  coming   under   the   program. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs,  on 
June  21.  1966.  held  public  hearings  on  S. 
2574  At  this  hearing,  representatives  of  the 
W;ishlngton  Teachers  Union,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Tetichers.  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Coaches  AsB<x'latlon  appeared  and  testified  In 
support  of  S  2674.  The  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  testified  In  favor  of 
tlie  principle  of  extra-duty  compensation. 


SHARP  RISE  IN  PRESIDENTS  POP- 
ULARITY REFLECTED  IN  BOMB- 
ING OF  OIL  DEPOTS  IN  HANOI 
AND  HAIPHONG 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  note  with  great  interest  In  thi.s 
morning's  Washington  Post,  there  is 
published  a  report  entitled  "Bombing 
Raises  L.B.J.  Popularity:  Many  Now  Ex- 
pect Shorter  War." 

The  decision  to  bomb  the  oil  depots 
of  Haipliong  and  Hanoi  has  resulted  in 
a  .sharp  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the 
President.  This  reflects  what  I  believe 
the  President  ha,s  known  for  some  time, 
that  the  earlier  decline  in  his  popularity 
was  due  to  what  was  going  on  in  Vietnam 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
we  were  doing  too  much  there.  Evident- 
ly, the  people  of  this  country  think  that 
we  should  be  doing  a  lot  more  there  than 
we  have. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  American  people 
tliat  we  should  fight  and  win  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  or  get  out.  We  recognize 
that  the  Communist  powers  have  just  as 
much  determination  and  staying  power 
as  we  have,  in  a  long  and  drawn  out 
stalemate.  It  is  my  judgment  that  no 
President  could  take  this  country  into 
a  war  and  fight  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  pulling  our  punches,  and  taking 
heavy  casualties  over  an  8-  or  10-year 
period,  with  no  hope  of  ever  winning  it. 
and  be  reelected. 

SO  far  as  the  people  of  this  country 
are  concerned,  they  want  to  know  why 
they  would  have  to  accept  a  stalemate 
when  we  ptossess  tlie  military  capability 
to  overwhelm  aggressors  and  maintain 
our  position. 

My  judgment  is  that  this  country  can- 
not stand  a  military  defeat  in  Vietnam 
and  remain  a  major  military  power,  or, 
for  that  matter,  a  major  world  power 
at  all.     Those  nations  which  have  not 


shown  courage  and  fortitude  to  back  up 
their  nation's  policies  with  national  will 
and  determination  are  no  longer  first- 
rate  powers. 

This  Nation  is  the  hoE>e  of  the  free 
world.  I  personally  applaud  President 
Johnson  for  his  decision  that  we  must 
make  the  cost  of  aggression  ever  greater, 
that  we  must  make  the  aggressor  pay  an 
ever  higher  price  as  the  cost  of  aggres- 
sion, particularly  when  the  United  States 
is  committed  to  help  victims  of  aggression 
defend  themselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  notice  that  those  in 
opposition  to  the  President's  Vietnam 
policy  of  bombing  the  enemy's  oil  facil- 
ities, according  to  the  Har:;-^  survey  as 
reported  in  the  article  to  whlcli  I  have 
referred,  appear  to  have  only  15  percent 
of  the  American  people  on  their  side. 

This  Is  very  Interesting,  in  view  of  the 
great  deal  of  conversation  we  have  heard 
from  them,  as  well  as  the  views  of  power- 
ful newspapers,  particularly  some  In  the 
East,  which  strongly  support  the  policies 
of  retreat  and  defeat.  Accordingly,  when 
it  comes  to  seeing  how  the  majority  of 
our  people  feel  about  this  situation,  these 
powerful  newspapers  and  other  voices 
raised  in  opposition  to  the  President's 
decision,  apparently  are  speaking  the 
judgments  of  only  15  percent  of  the 
American  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The   Harris  Survey:    Bombing   Raises  LB  J 

Popularity — Many    Now    Expect   Shostis 

War 

(By  Ix)uls  HarrlF  i 

By  ordering  the  bombings  in  the  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  areas  of  North  Vietnam.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  sharply  reversed  the  trend 
of  public  disaffection  with  his  h:indllng  of 
the  Vietnam  war  to  the  point  where  today 
a  majority  of  54  per  cent  of  the  .American 
public  supports  his  conduct  of  the  struggle 

The  specific  move  to  bomb  the  oil  depots 
on  the  outskirts  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
meets  with  better  than  5  1  approval  of  the 
American  people.  In  actual  percentages.  62 
per  cent  are  In  favor  of  the  action,  11  per 
cent  opposed,  and  the  remaining  27  per  cent 
are  undecided  This  projects  to  an  85-15 
per  cent  support  for  the  Administration  If 
the   undecided  are  eliminated. 

On  the  eve  of  the  bombings  the  Harris 
Survey  had  just  completed  interviewing  a 
crass  section  of  the  public.  This  study  found 
the  Johnson  rating  on  handling  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  at  a  17-month  low  with  a  posi- 
tive score  of  42  per  cent  A  week  later,  after 
the  bombings  had  begun,  that  rating  has 
risen  12  points  to  54  per  cent 

The  dominant  argument  advanced  by 
.Americans  who  go  along  with  the  bombing* 
Is  the  hope  that  It  will  hasten  an  end  to 
the  war 

By  a  6-to-l  ratio,  people  accept  the  mili- 
tary need  for  bombing  fuel  supplies  A 
rather  high  39  per  cent,  however  feel  the 
bombings  would  be  harder  to  Justify  if  they 
hit  civilian  population  centers  And  an  even 
higher  43  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
believe  that  as  a  result  of  the  new  escalation 
the  Chinese  Communists  are  now  likely  to 
enter  the  war 

In  short.  It  Is  apparent  that  Mr  Johnson 
has  gained  at  least  a  temjxirary  victory  with 
American  public  opinion.     But  he  has  also 
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tacks,  the  President  win  be  severely  criticized,  the  public      Mr   Johnson  has  now  given  the  children  and  dairy  farmers  for  the  hard 

come  back  to  damage  his  basis  for  support.  American    people    a    concrete    military    step  uork  put   in  on  this  all-important  pro- 

If  it  Is  proven  out  that  large  numbers  of  which  they  firmly  believe  will  work  to  end  erarn 

civilians  are  killed  In  the  new  bombing  at-  the  Vietnam  war  ^ 

tacks,  the  President  win  be  severely  criticized.  \,r  a  vccnirT  r-,       ,.       d        a      t     -i 

I(   the    Chinese    come    into    the    war    with  ^''-    MANSflELD.      Mr.    President.    I  XHE  SITUATION  OF  PHARMACEUTI- 

ernund  troops,  sizable  numbers  of  Americans  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  ^  .  .     r>/^,,Da\mr>c    r>Dirn>  att-v/-    tm 

,111  hold  Mr.  John.-^on  responsible.  The      PRESIDING       OFFICER.       The  <-.AL,     L-UAll^AiN litis     Ui-lLKAlL^^J    UN 

But  probably   the  most  critical  dimension  Clerk  Will  call  the  roll.  AROEINTINA 

is  the  overwhelming  expectation  on  the  part  The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  Mr   DIRKSEN      Mr    President   I  ask 

°'  Tu 'Tnei' wH h'.'l'n' vrpr n^l^^'T^^l'J!!'  ^^^  ^°" '  uhanimous  conseht  to  insert  in  the  Con- 

iis'  iut^'a^rme'iimit'L'rthrparrof  the  "^^^ :  P^OXMIRE.    Mr  President,  I  ask  cressiona.  Record  an  artltle  which  ap- 

American  people  within  which  they  will  ex-  unanimous  consent   that   the  order  for  peared  in  the  Buenos  Aires  publication 

pect  the  conflict  to  be  concluded,  either  bv  ^^^  quorum  call  be  rescinded  Economic  Survey  on  May  24.  1966.     This 

military  victory  or  by  negotiations.             "  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without  article  pertains  to  a  serious  situation  in 

The  response  of  the  public,  It  should  be  objection,  it  is  SO  ordered.  Argentina   alTecting   all  pharmaceutical 

pomipd    out.    Is    partly    a   matter  of  hard-                           companies    operating    in    that    countrv 

hpiwied  reiisoning.  but  also  contams  a  siz-  Qne  year  ago  I  rose  on  the  floor  of  this 

fru'traMrm  ove°r  thT°4ar"  CHILD  NUTRmON  BILL  CONTINUES  body  to  protest  the  action  of  the  Govern- 

"Here'is  the  trend  of  President  Johnpon's  SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  IN  TRIED  ment  of  Argentina     Since  that  date  the 

ratines  on  the  way  he  has  handled  the  Viet-  AND  TRUE  IT^ADITION  various  companies  operating  in  Argen- 

nam  war  since  January  1965.  In  response  to  .,^     tddo-v-acttstt       h*^     xy^^iA^r.*     ^^  ''"''^   ^*^'^    complied    with    the   decree    of 

the  question:  ,v,     ^^  T^              o     ^r.  President,  on  the  Ministry  of  Health.    However,  no  re- 

■How  vould  you  rate  the  job  President  '"^  °^'''^  of  every  Senator  this  morning  i^^f  j^as  vet  been  granted  to  the  industry, 
Johnson  has  done  in  handling  the  war  in  's  a  copy  of  the  hearings  and  the  report  j  ^^^  hopeful  that  my  remarks  might 
V'iefriaT7i— ezcelienf,  pretty  good,  only  fair,  on   the  child  nutrition  bill.     Today   or  indicate  to  the  new  A'-gentine  Govern- 
or poor?-  tomorrow,   the    Senate   should   consider  ^ent  and  to  the  Minister'of  Healtli  the 
L  B.J.  handling  of  Vietnam  S,    3467,    which    amends    the    National  concern  here  in  the  United  States  about 
[In  percent)  School    Lunch    Act    by    expandmg    and  t^c  severe  restrictions  being  placed   on 
Good  to    Only  fair  strengthemng  the  school  lunch  and  spe-  q^^^  industry.     I  am  hopeful  that  the 
excellent     to  poor  cial  milk  programs,  as  well  as  setunj.;  up  Miiuster  of  Health   under  the  new  Ar- 
Postbomblngs.  July  1966^-    54              46  a  breakfast  program.  gentine  Government  will  relax  the  re- 
Prebnmbings,  June  1966---    42               58  I  am  happy  to  say  that  section  13  of  .sflctions    under    which    the    Argentl'^e 

»''Vvf^iQ«« "■""    11             ^?  the  bill  accomplLshes  pretty  nearly  every  pharmaceuticaimdustrv  Is  now  laboring. 

7anu^rvi966" ""'"    6^               ^7  aim  I  had  in  mind  when  I  introduced  my  Not  only  are  the  people  in  Argentina  who 

SeptemLr  1965 66              34  '"^'   ^^  "^^^^  ^^^  '"^^""^   "'"''   program  work  in  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  af- 

May   1965                               57              43  Permanent.     Although  the  bill   extends  fected.  by  the  Inaction  of  the  Minister 

January  1965 41             59  '■he  program  for  only  4  more  years,  It  of  Health,  but  the  employees  in  the  phar- 

The  President's  bieeest  eains  have  been  '"^^P  '*  ^lear  that  the  program  is  to  be  maceutical  Industry  in  tlie  United  States 

sco^d  m  the  south   fhere  f^^^^^^^  continued    in    lt.s    present    form    rather  are  also  affected 

handling  of  the  war  rose  17  percentage  points  ^^^^   ^   ^   program    primarily    for    the  Many  of  the  companies  In  the  United 

following  the  bombings.    In  the  East  and  "fedy.    It  also  authorizes  up  to  $120  mil-  States  export  raw  materials  to  their  Ar- 

Midwest.  his  Vietnam  rating  went  up  12  and  lion  for  the  program  in  fiscal  1969  and  gentine  plants     If  these  American  firms 

14  points,  respectively.     In  the  West,  how-  1970.     This   should    be    good   news,    in-  were  to  be  freed  from  the  current  re";tric- 

irr  la*  ^^""^  """f  "'^^'  ''*"  pomts-from  deed,  to  Senators.  67  of  whom  cospon-  tions  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  industrv 

46  to  48  percent  positue.  sored  my  school  milk  bill,  and  dozens  of  in  both  countries  and  to  the  famille";  de- 

toward  favoring  such  a  move  over  the  past  ^^  °^  ^"  Committee  In  support  of  the  lihood.     I  l.x.k  forward  to  hearing  some 

nine   months.     Before    the    bombings    were  Program.  good    news    from    Argentina   that    these 

ordered,  the  public  was  asked:  To  quote  from  the  Committee  report  restrictions  have  been  removed  and  that 

Do  you  think  the  Administration  is  more  on  S.  3467,  the  bill:  the  Industrv'  Is  again  growing  with  the 

nght  or  rnore  wrong  in  bombing  Hanoi  and  Requires   the   Secretary   to   administer  the  rest  of  the  economy  of  our  fine  neighbor 

"'P  "'"^'  program  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  past,  to  the  south. 

Bombing  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  This   last   change   was  considered   necessary  There  being  no   objection    the  article 

(In  percent)  ^  ^^^"^  clear  the  intention  of  Congress  that  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in'the  RiCORD 

F«.               Anni^ot  ^^^    course    of    the    program    is   not    to    be  «,  fnllnu-;- 

Postbombin«,                                           ^  Changed      The  language  of  the  existing  law  ^  'allows. 

Julv  1966                              Sfi                     IS  provides  the  Secretary  with  very  broad  au-  l^^^     Economic     Survey,     Buenoe     Aires, 

May  1966                                    60                      50  thortty  as  to  the  manner  In  which  the  pro-  Argentina,  May  24.  1966] 

February Y966                           42                      58  ^^^  '^  ^°  ^^  con^Ji^cted.    He  might  admlnls-  Thiktt   Mokths   of   Pkick  Control   and   No 

September  1965 30                   70  ^'"  "^  '"  ^^^  ^'^'^  general  manner  as  in  the  Bright  Outlook 

past;   or  he  could   place  much   greater  em-  -r-,          w,.           .      , 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  question  for  phasls  on  assistance  to  schools  In  low-Income  .„  A   1^      ,    ^'    ,t\?^;  ^    ?     *t  °"  ™«<1^'^- 

the  long  run  Is  one  dealing  with  the  public's  area-^.    schools    without    school    lunch    pro-  '^H*i"^''^"H  ^   ?,       ^      ?J^^    Mlijlstry 

expectations  as  a  result  of  the  bombings:  ^-rams.  or  otherwise  change  the  course  of  the  rL^^Tlfr.rtV'Vu     J'      963.    continues 

-n  is  argued  that  by  bombing  Han6i  and  program.    The  chanee  described  In  Item  (3)  l\tVr.        I     h         f              5^^   "".^'^  P'"°" 

Haiphong   we   can   »low   down   North    Viet-  above  would  require  the  Secretary  to  admin-  '^T'°J',T''  ^V'  '""^'^"'^  f*^^''?;-     , 

name'^e  reinforcements   to   the   Communists  Ister  the   procram  insofar  as  practicable   in  ,„    U!!„';    flt;!t  lo^,''*?'  ^""'"^  s.tuat.on 

in  South   Vietnam  and  this  icill  hasten  the  the  srcne  manner  as  In  the  pa«t  l^J^xV      ^  \  ?                 J  .^'!    smallest 

end  o/  the  .car.     Others  disagree  and  argue  ^,,      ,                              .         .  ones^     The     Mmistry     promised     to     process 

(>iat  f;,c  more  we  bomb  North  Vietnam    the  This   language  makes  It  crystal   clear  speedl.y    the    applications    for   readjustment 

more  their  resistance  will  increase.     Which  that  the  school  milk  program  as  we  now  °!  P'''=/*  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  produc- 

do  you  think  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case-  know  it  is  to  continue.    It  Indicates  be-  *'°J?,  °^  t.^^^}^r.l  T.^^       I  i""  ^*^l  ^^*  ^'°' 

that  the  bombing  will  hasten  the  end  of  the  yond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  plans  to  ^^me  and  a^rbTt^rv    learner"   Th!  10^1^ 

ZtHV^eTn^mel^'-'  """  *°  ^'^''  ""°"'  '''  P^°"^^  "^""^  ""^^'  ''  ^^^  "^^  ^^  *^°^  S^^  mlnufllv"  and  ?t  lT"entruste?L^°0  ^ 

in  schools  without  a  lunch  program  have  12    hired    men,    instead   of   using   electronic 

Public  expectations  been  disapproved.     I  want  to  congratu-  equipment   which   the   Health   Minister   has 

[In  percent)  late  and  thank  the  members  of  the  Com-  repeatedly   promised    to   employ.    A   simple 

Total  public  mittee  on  Agrictilture  and  Forestrv  for  &PP'*^lcatlon   from   a  small   firm   takes   about 

w!n  ?i~  "'"  ^"^  ^^'  *''**- -  -    ^  presenting  such  an  unequivocal  report  on  L'S''''^^  ^  process.    Application,  for  large 

wuilEcrease  wUl  to  resist 14  fv,o  wii      r'>,o(,^».,  tt,  ,  ^».r,-„  „,.        n  ^""^    complex   enterprises,    manufacturing    a 

Clearlv  -h.rp  ,=  .  ,   t     ,  >,         .    .                  !  f^         lu     ^^^^™^  Ellender  as  weU  as  merles  of  finished  products  or  raw  materials 

with  carnu.I^  '^,  V?^  °I^°P^  Intermingled  the    other   committee   members   deserve  for  their  own   use,   takes   an  extraordinary 

*na  calculated  risk  in  this  last  response  of  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  Nation's  school-  length    of    time;    an    application    from    an 
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American  laboratory  took  over  6  month*. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministry,  after 
promising  equal  and  fair  treatment  for  all, 
sets  prices  Indiscriminately  and  absurdly  In 
a  way  that  has  no  relation  to  the  actual 
coet  of  production. 

Among  the  very  few  price  adjustments 
granted  in  the  past  30  months  of  price 
control,  we  do  not  know  of  any  allowing  for 
an  Increase  over  20*^.  We  know  of  two 
large  domestic  laboratories,  operated  with 
Argentine  capital,  on  which  the  Ministry 
want*  to  Impoee  prlcpfi  even  lower  than  the 
frozen  ones  Another  enterprise,  manu- 
facturing a  medicament  whose  actual  cost 
of  production  is  easy  to  verify,  was  granted 
a  S'T  increase  while  the  actual  ooet  of  manu- 
facturing tills  product  has  gone  up  at  leaat 
15%. 


PROJECT  HOPE— THE  BEST  WAY  TO 
WIN  FRIENDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  B.'\ss]  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  a  statetnent 
prepared  by  him  on  the  subject  of  Proj- 
ect HOPE,  and  an  article  printed  in  the 
Knoxville  News  Sentinel  In  connection 
therewith  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  &s  follows: 

Statiment  by  Senator  Bass 
project  hope  -the  bkst  wat  to  win  fahnds 

Propect  HOPE  i  Health  Opportunity  for 
People  E^e^ywhe^•e) ,  organized  by  the  Peo- 
ple-to-People  Health  Foundation,  Inc.,  li  do- 
ing an  outstanding  job  as  .America's  floating 
.Embassador  In  1980.  the  U  S  S.  Contolation. 
a  15,000  ton  Navy  Hospital  ship,  was  refltt«<l 
and  loaned  to  the  Foundation  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  their  project  of  teaching  medi- 
cal, dental  and  pariunecllcal  personnel  In  de- 
veloping co\intrle8  the  latest  techniques  of 
US.  medical  science.  The  Consolation  was 
aptly  renamed  3.S.  Hope. 

In  five  years  HOPE  doctors,  nurses  and 
technicians  have  trained  more  than  3,000 
medical  personnel,  treated  over  100,000  per- 
sons, conducted  some  R.OOO  major  operations, 
vaccinated  one  million  people  for  polio,  ty- 
phoid, tetanus  and  dlptherla,  and  distrib- 
uted nearly  two  nilllluii  cartons  of  nillk. 

This  ovustandlni;  record  h;v8  been  com- 
piled by  volunteers  who  have  Interrupted 
their  medical  careers  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  people  on  three  continents. 

The  KnoxvUle  New.s  Sentinel  recently  de- 
scribed the  experience  of  a  KnoxvUle  srur- 
^eon  who  served  on  boiurd  the  U.S  S.  Hope  In 
Nicaragua.  Dr.  David  H.  Waterman,  a  chest 
surgeon,  described  his  experience  as  the  "best 
way  to  cement  frlend.shlp."  I  want  to  com- 
mend Dr.  Waterman  for  his  dedication  and 
enthusiasm  In  this  very  worthy  project. 


(Prom  the  KnoxvlUe  (Tenn.i  News-Sentinel, 

May  15.  1966] 
Surgeon  Works  for  Nothing  in  Nicaracu.'. : 

Dr    Waterman  Oivts  5  Weeks  to  "Hope," 

Tthds  It  Best  Wat  To  Cement  Friendship 
[By  Carson  Brewer) 

A  KnoxvUle  surgeon  has  returned  from  a 
tour  or  duty  aboard  the  SS  Hope  In  Nlca- 
r.igua,  where  lie  did  his  own  l.uindry.  got  no 
pay,  sweated  In  temperatures  over  100  de- 
gree« — ,iik1  wurre  he'd  like  tj  «o  b.ick 

"I've  never  been  In  a  country  \.-here  the 
people  are  warmer,  more  appreciative,"  said 
Dr.  D.ivld  H.  Waterm.in,  a  chest  surgeon. 

"I  fell  la  love  with  the  country  and  with 
the  people.  It's  the  one  country  where  I've 
been  that  I  think  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  when 
I  retire." 


The  Hope  Is  the  former  USS  Consolation, 
a  Navy  hospital  ship  which  now  serves  as  a 
floating  hospital-medical  school  on  sort  of  a 
private  Peav:e  Corps-like  mission  to  under- 
developed countries.  It  Is  staffed  by  volun- 
teer teams  of  US.  physicians  and  dentists  In 
20  specialties.  They  serve  up  to  two  months, 
without  pay.  Dr.  Waterman  was  In  the  Cen- 
tral American  country  five  weeks. 
ox-carts  spelx  dancer 

"I  got  to  be  an  authority  on  ox-cart  In- 
juries," Dr.  Waterman  Joked.  "Tlie  flrst 
child  I  treated  had  been  run  over  by  a  horse 
and  buggy.  The  last  one  was  run  over  by  a 
reckless  o.\-cart  driver," 

Dr.  Waterman  performed  several  operations 
aboard  the  Hope,  which  has  three  operating 
rooms,  .tnd  d.d  others  at  a  general  hospital  in 
Managua,  the  capital,  about  100  miles  from 
where  the  Hope  was  docked  at  Corlnto. 

The  Hope  docks  at  the  countries  which  in- 
vite It  and  where  It  Is  most  needed.  It  Is 
needed  In  Nicaragua,  a  country  where  there 
Is  only  one  doctor  for  each  10,000  persons, 
where  life  expectancy  Is  35  years  and  Infant 
mortality  Is  50  per  cent. 

"The  two  principal  causes  of  death  are 
gastro-lntesllnal  diseases  and  accidents,"  Dr. 
Waterman  said. 

The  Hope  has  been  going  from  port  to 
port  over  the  world  for  the  pfist  five  years. 
It  stays  10  months  In  each  country.  Its  vol- 
unteer dentists  and  physicians  have  treated 
more  than  200,000  persons  performed  8.000 
major  operations  and  vaccinated  more  than 
2.000.000  people  against  polio,  typhoid,  tet- 
anus and  diphtheria. 

The  name  "Hope"  comes  from  the  Initials 
for  "Health  Opportunity  for  People  Every- 
where." It  is  ngt  a  U.S.  Government  project, 
though  the  Government  helps.  I*  Is  financed 
through  private  contributions  by  Americans. 

"Tie  biggest  advantage  to  a  thing  like  this 
Is  that  It  gets  to  the  people,"  Dr,  Watcrm.in 
said. 

operating  rooms  rlRST  CLASS 

"Local  doctors  set  up  the  Indigency  rules. 
The  HOPE  doctors  first  see  patients  In  a 
clinic  on  shore.  Then.  If  surgery  Is  needed, 
the  patients  are  brought  aboard  ship.  Tlie 
ships  ofieratlng  rooms  are  as  well  equipped 
as  tho.se  In  any  KnoxvUle  hospital." 

Dr  Waterman  said  the  patients  were  "the 
most  appreciative  patients  I  think  I've  ever 
treated.  I  think  this  Is  because  the  doctors 
Kave  them  more  personal  attention  than  is 
usual. 

"It  was  a  tremendous  experience.  I  think 
most  doctors  go  Into  medicine  because  they 
want  to  help  people  and  not  for  material 
reward.  And  In  work  like  this  the  personal 
satisfaction   far   exceeds  anything   else." 

'ITic  feeling  of  most  people  In  Nicaragua  Is 
pro-United  States,  Dr.  Waterman  says.  How- 
ever, wages  of  workers  are  low.  and  Commu- 
nists have  tried  to  take  advantage  of  this 
to  .<;tart  trouble. 

"I  heard  no  Communist  sympathy  ex- 
pressed," the  surgeon  said. 

Part  of  the  HOPE  s  program  Is  teaching  na- 
tive physicians.  Interns  and  nurses.  This 
training  program  was  partly  aboard  ship  and 
partly  at  the  University  of  Nicaragua,  at 
Leon. 

Laundry  at  the  university  hospital  Is  all 
clone  by  hand  and  hung  outdoors  tc  dry.  Dr. 
Waterman  said.  So  rainy  weather  hampers 
hospital  operations. 

(The  volunteer  doctors  aboard  the  HOPE 
also  do  their  own  laundry,  and  this  Is  only 
one  of  the  Inconveniences.  Another  is  a 
cramped  sleeping  area  they  call  the  Jungle.) 

MOST  SATISFYING  EXPERIENCE 

Though  the  hospital  doesn't  have  washers 
and  dryers  and  many  other  pieces  of  modern 
equipment,  dijctors  and  medical  professors 
there  are  "doing  a  tremendous  Job  with  what 
they  have,"  Dr.  Waterman  says. 


Dr.  Waterman  also  praised  the  permanent 
staff  of  nurses,  lab  technicians,  dental  hy. 
glenlsts  and  others  aboard  the  HOPE 
"They're  as  fine  as  you'll  find  anywhere." 

The  founder  and  president  of  the  HOPE 
project  Is  Dr.  William  B,  Walsh,  a  heart  spe- 
cialist. He  started  it  in  1958.  He  works  with 
the  US,  State  Department  each  year  to  as- 
certain where  the  HOPE  can  serve  best.  More 
than  30  countries  have  asked  for  the  ship 
to  visit  their  shores. 

"This  is  an  ideal  way  to  cement  friend- 
ship among  nations,"  Dr.  Waterman  said. 
"It's  the  most  satisfying  experience  I've  ever 
had  in  medicine." 
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THE  PLIGHT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  farmer  and  rancher  has  come 
upon  dark  days.  Blame  for  inflation  has 
been  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  rural 
America  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion which  is  trying  to  cover  its  own 
blame  for  the  cost-of-living  Increases. 

Those  who  raise  the  food  and  fiber  of 
this  Nation  are  now  alerted  They  have 
decided  to  take  stops  to  offset  the  lack 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  trying  to  get 
the  farmer  back  on  his  feet. 

Pat  Gogglns,  writing  his  column  in  the 
Western  Stockgrower  has  outlined  the 
problems  In  great  detail.  He  also  sug- 
t,'ests  some  ways  In  which  action  can  be 
initiated  in  the  farmlands  to  help  offset 
the  bad  publicity  which  Agriculture  of- 
ficials have  given  those  who  feed 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 

As  I  See  It 
(By  Pat  Gogglns) 

The  pressure  Ls  on  in  airrlculture  .  ,  the 
farmer,  the  diversified  man,  the  cattleman, 
the  land  owner  ...  all  are  rldln?  the  same 
canoe  down  a  very  fast  stryam.  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  are  in  tlie  most  critical  perlcxi 
in  the  history  of  agrlcuJture  as  far  as  its 
freedoms,  heritage,  way  of  life,  and  profit 
picture  are  concerned. 

First  of  all.  agriculture  has  got  to  get  the 
agricultural  department  of  our  Government 
back  on  Its  team  As  it  has  been  wc  would 
have  been  better  off  without  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  last  six  montlis.  Its  more 
a  direct  consumer  organization  than  It  U 
one  to  represent  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  America. 

Secondly,  this  reapportionment  Idea  Is  the 
biggest  step  toward  direct  socialism  this 
country  has  ever  witnessed.  Its  going  to 
put.  without  a  doubt,  political  power  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  big  manipulators  han- 
dling the  urban  city  areas  to  get  done  exactly 
what  they  want  done. 

And  what  are  people  In  agriculture  doing 
about  It?  It's  sad  to  admit,  but  for  the 
most  p.urt,  nothing. 

Attending  several  of  the  state  c.ittlemens 
conventions  the  past  few  weeks,  the  same 
questions  and  about  the  same  fears  are  on 
the  minds  of  everyone.  But  In  vislling  with 
some  of  the  Repre.'^ontative.s  and  Senators  in 
Washington  from  these  agricultural  areas. 
It's  surprising  the  little  amount  of  mall, 
phone  calls  and  wires  they  arc  receiving. 
They  tell  me  that  they  get  quite  a  volume 
but  they  keep  coming  from  the  same  people. 

They  say  the  masses  of  people  In  the  vari- 
ous counties  and  .states  are  evidently  not  too 


concerned,  and  If  they  are  concerned.  It's 
mostly  at  the  local  bar  or  over  at  the  neigh- 
txr  s  kitchen  table  in  a  house-to-house  visit 
And  you  know,  folks,  this  conversation  Is 
good.  It  enables  each  and  every  one  of  us 
to  get  ideas,  exchange  ideas,  but  that's  where 
It  stops. 

I  am  sure  that  the  average  cowman  at- 
tending one  of  these  conventions  spends  mt)re 
time  dc-wn  at  the  headquarters  lounge  In  any 
given  hour  or  two  than  he'd  spend  in  a  week 
wrlUng  letters  or  getting  on  a  long  distance 
telephone  and  calling  his  Congressman  or 
Representatl\e"s  ofUce  In  V»' -.shlngton,  D.C., 
and  telling  him  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
done  and  what  he  thouglit  Is  happening  in 
his  area  back  home. 

Get  excited,  folks!  This  Is  serious!  If 
vou  don't  think  so.  Just  take  a  pencil  out 
snd  start  writing  down  the  freedoms  you've 
lost  In  the  last  thi'ee  years  in  jour  business 
of  agriculture.  Aiid  to  make  it  worse,  these 
same  freedoms  you've  lost,  these  same  extra 
taxes  you've  assumed,  are  going  to  break  your 
back,  they're  going  to  break  my  buck.  Agri- 
culture can  no  lor.ger  .'land  to  .subsidize  the 
populace  of  this  country  in  such  a  big  way. 
Don't  leave  this  chore  up  to  someone  you 
think  you  elected  into  ofRce  to  take  care  of 
for  you.  Don't  leave  this  Job  of  suggestion 
and  complaint  and  advice  up  to  your  neigh- 
bor. It's  your  chore,  it's  your  country.  It's 
your  ranch  we're  worried  about. 

And  If  you  don't  Juive  t'ne  intestinal  forti- 
tude, and  if  you  don't  think  you've  got  the 
time,  or  If  you  think  you  don't  want  to 
spend  five  or  six  dolk'.rs  In  a  long  distance 
teleplione  call,  then  when  it  comes  time  to 
complain  alx)ut  wliat's  happening  to  agri- 
culture and  how  you're  not  being  taken  care 
of,  don't  you  dare  complain  to  anybody  about 
how  things  are  being  run. 

I  could  hardly  believe  It  when  visiting  with 
m-iny  cowmen  in  attendance  at  these  con- 
ventions about  their  problems  in  their  areas, 
esper-'.ally  in  Government  attitude  toward 
agriculture.  When  I  asked  them.  "Have  you 
talked  to  your  Senator  or  Representatives  in 
Washington  lately''"  "Have  you  written  Or- 
vllle  Freeman'?"  "Have  yoti  tried  to  call  the 
offices  of  those  in  charge  of  these  depart- 
ments In  Wnshington?" 

Almost  without  exception,  the  answer  was 
"No,  I've  been  planning  to  do  that  and  I 
lust  haven't  gotten  around  to  tt." 

"Well.  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  getting  around  to  taking  care  of 
our  business.  They  happen  to  have  time  to 
get  us  into  a  }x>Eitlon  that  we  can't  wiggle 
out  of  and  they're  just  working  at  it  24 
hours  of  every  single  rtny.  If  yoti  and  I  feel 
that  we  haven't  got  the  time  and  do  not 
Wish  to  take  an  active  part  In  this  problem, 
then  wo  as  individuals  here  in  the  United 
States  have  absolutely  no  right  to  complain 
of  what  someone  else  is  doing. 

The  right*  of  nfjrlculture,  in  fact  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  are  being  changed  at 
the  present  time  and  too  few  people  don't 
seem  to  g'   -  a  darn  alx)Ut  it. 

There  are  bigger  problems  across  the 
United  Suites  than  moisture,  and  almost 
every  place  you  go  people  all  want  to  talk 
about  drought  and  graashoppers  and  trou- 
bles. But  the  biggest  pr-.blem  Involved  Is 
your  own  future.  You  could  have  the  best 
riuns  from  now  to  kin^jdom  come  and  in  the 
present  trend  you're  not  going  to  have  a 
market  anyway. 

The  other  day,  at  a  Junior  Breeders  Assocla- 
tiin  meeting.  I  happent^  lo  be  watching  a 
group  of  enthusiastic  young  boys  wearing 
those  blue  and  gold  Jackets  with  a  FFA.  (Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America)  written  on  them, 
a:.cJ  I  couldn't  help  but  to  recall  the 
speech  that  the  Hon.  Karl  E,  Mundt,  South 
Dal'-ota.  gave  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  In  April  of  this  year  when  he  said. 
'"PYfi.  used  to  mean  the  F\iture  Farmers  of 


America.    It  now  means  the  Forgotten  Farm- 
ers of  Amerloa!" 


DAY  CARE  CENTERS  IN  MARYLAND 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  27,  I  rose  to  praise  the  efforts  of 
the  Baltimore  regional  joint  board  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  in  establishing  child  day  care 
centers.  Today,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  work  of  the  Marjland  Committee 
for  Day  Care  of  Children,  a  voluntary 
organization  wliich  provides  care  for  pre- 
school children  of  working  mothers. 
These  volunteers  are  dealing  with  a  prob- 
lem of  national  concern  and  deserve  our 
gratitude  and  support. 

An  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
Monday,  April  25.  1966,  describes  the 
Maryland  committee  and  its  work.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
article  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Preschool  Chiu)ren  :  Day  Cars  Ci^jters 
(By  Susan  M  Anderson) 

The  working  mother  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. Labor  Department  statistics  show  that 
in  1965.  some  6,000,(XX)  women  who  were  em- 
ployed full-time  or  part-time  had  children 
less  than  14  years  old.  One  fifth  of  all 
American  children  have  working  mothers. 
The  projected  statistics  Indicate  that  there 
will  be  a  55  per  cent  Increase  from  1960  to 
1970  In  the  number  of  working  women  with 
children  under  6  years  old. 

Child  day  care  Is  concerned  with  what 
services  are  available  for  supervising  children 
when  their  moLiiers  are  employed.  Day  care 
Is  not  a  limited  concept  referring  only  to 
underprivileged  children  or  exclusively  chil- 
dren of  employed  mothers,  but  ."Tither  all 
children  who,  for  whatever  reason,  need  out- 
side supervision. 

VOLtTNTXKB    OBOXn» 

The  Maryland  Committee  for  Day  Care  of 
Children  is  a  voluntary  organlyatlou  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  caring  for  pre- 
school children.  Its  members  are  profes- 
sional people  in  related  fieids  of  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare,  as  well  as  interested  lay- 
men. 

The  committee  has  been  campaigning  for 
increased  facilities — to  meet  growing  needs — 
that  would  be  available  at  reasonable  costs 
and  would  not  be  babysitting  or  nursery 
schools  but  a  combination  of  recreation  and 
constructive  activity. 

Tomorrow,  the  committee  will  hold  Its  an- 
nual meeting  and  dinner,  durlr\g  which  prog- 
ress reports  will  be  given.  Dr.  Edward  D. 
Greenwood,  co-director  of  the  school  mental 
health  programs  of  the  Mennlnger  Founda- 
tion, will  discuss  "Horizons  for  Young  Chil- 
dren." The  dinner  will  be  at  7:30  P.M  at 
the  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel. 

AKT    ON    TABLES 

Each  of  Baltimore's  44-day  care  facilities 
will  be  symbolically  Involved  in  the  com- 
mittee's dinner  program,  since  tlie  table 
decorations  will  be  art  work  by  the  children 
from  each  center. 

One  meniber  of  the  Maryland  Committee 
for  Day  Care  of  Children  is  Mrs.  Rex 
Wilkes,  headmistress  of  Grace  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's School  In  the  700  block  of  Park  avenue. 
The  children  at  Grace  and  St.  Peter's  have 
been  working  on  a  paper  sculpture  project 
that  will  be  used  as  a  decoration  for  the  din- 
ner. Ten  5  year  olds  are  making  an  animal 
cage,    as   a  manifestation   of   their   Interest 


In  animals  and  the  circus,  which  they  saw 
last  fall  on  a  fielu  trip. 

This  creative  project  demonstrates  the 
children's  proficiency  in  art  crafts  The  pa- 
per sculpture  Involves  not  only  cutting  and 
pasting  figures  of  wild  animals  from  con- 
str-action  paper,  but  also  the  technique,  ad- 
vanced for  most  5  years  olds,  of  slitting  paper 
to  make  Joints.  Then  the  children's  own 
imaginative  use  of  color  comes  into  play  and 
the  resulting  menagerie  makes  an  appealing 
decoration. 

The  cage,  in  its  other  life,  was  a  bird  cage 
but  in  the  children's  eyes,  is  a  circus  tent. 
Their  teachers,  Mrs,  George  Kay,  supervisor 
of  the  preschool,  and  Mrs  Kerwin  Roche, 
supervisor  of  art  at  Grace  and  St.  Peter's, 
have  Interlaced  the  animal  cage  with  char- 
treuse pompoms  They  will  select  the  most 
recognizable  animals  to  be  assembled  under 
the  big  tent. 

SCHOOL     A     MOUtL 

Grace  and  St.  Peter's  school  is  a  model  of 
what  the  best  in  day  care  offers  Mrs  Wilkes 
says  people  come  to  observe  the  school,  "be- 
cause it  Is  so  convenient,"  Grace  and  St. 
Peter's  far  exceeds  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  keeping  the  children  off  the  street 
from  7.30  AM  to  5.45  P.M.  and  confined  in 
one  place,  which  t.he  mothers  can  feel  con- 
fident Is  clean,  well  heated  and  supen-lsed. 
and  will  provide  a  hot  lunch. 

Grace  and  St  Peter's  also  provides  instruc- 
tion in  those  skills  that  will  better  prepare 
children  for  elementary  school.  This  is 
more  comprehensive  than  those  programs  be- 
ing established  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity through  the  Welfare  Department 
Grace  and  St.  Peters  provides  the  back- 
ground of  math  and  reaJdlng  readiness,  and 
learning  preparedness  all  year  long  which 
Project  Headstart  vallantiy  tries  to  cram  in 
eight  short  summer  weeks  for  children  whose 
progress  has  been  slowed  down  by  the  effects 
of  poverty. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  families  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  quality  of  day  care 
that  Grace  and  St.  Peters  provides,  since  it 
has  a  capacity  of  185  chUdren  The  44 
licensed  day  care  centers  in  Baltimore  serve 
only  5  per  cent  of  the  22,500  small  children 
of  working  mothers.  The  Maryland  Com- 
mittee for  Day  Care  of  Children  is  trying  to 
encourage  more  people  to  operate  day  care 
centers. 

NO   STATB   FUNDS 

The  only  center  that  is  completely  pub- 
licly supported  is  the  Agnes  Bevan  Park 
Center  In  'V\'estport.  None  of  the  existing 
centers  In  Baltimore  receives  any  state  or 
city  funds,  although  some  receive  Federal 
funds,  particularly  those  affected  by  the 
recent  prant  of  $357  500  by  the  OfHce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  establish  group  and 
family  day  care  in  Baltimore. 

Grace  and  St.  Peter's  has  a  tuition  of  $600 
a  year  and  some  scholarship  aid  Is  available 
Many  families  could  not  afford  to  send  their 
children  there,  even  if  there  were  enough 
room.  The  Labor  Department  statistics  say 
that  85  per  cent  of  mothers  who  work  do  so 
because  of   financial   need. 

The  Maryland  Committee  for  Day  Care 
of  Children,  U  currently  seeking  methods  of 
getting  Federal  matching  fuhds,  and  allo- 
cations from  the  state  and  city  through  the 
welfare  departments  to  finance  the  centers. 
In  January,  the  city  health  departm.ent  rec- 
ommended that  35  centers  ard  450  family 
day  care  homes  be  established  to  meet  Balti- 
more's needs.  But  this  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated $3,000,000  annually. 

FOUNDATION    AID 

The  financial  situation  Is  not  static.  In 
December  the  Hoffberger  Foundation  made  a 
fc3C.000  matching  grant  to  Baltimore  over  3 
years  This  grant  will  help  pay  the  salaries 
Of  day  care  center  workers. 
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The  committee  Itself  Informa  the  public 
of  problems  and  abuses  of  day  care,  and 
recommends  ways  of  solving  them.  It  dis- 
tributes literature,  holds  fund-raising  din- 
ners, works  with  civic  and  com^munity  groups, 
and  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  questions 
and  suggestions. 

Members  of  the  committee  try  to  expe- 
dite the  activities  of  a  particular  agency  If, 
for  example,  a  time  lag  is  evident  In  the 
est^ibUshment  of  a  community  center.  If 
the  reason  turns  out  to  be  that  facilities 
cannot  be  located,  then  the  committee  co- 
ordinates the  finding  of  a  suitable  facility. 

The  committee's  role  was  evidenced  re- 
cently with  regard  to  the  licensing  of  day 
care  centers.  The  committee  felt  that  this 
was  desirable  to  insure  minimum  standards 
of  health,  sanitation,  safety  and  personnel. 
A  survey  with  the  Oovernor's  commission  on 
d.iy  care  indicated  that  18  per  cent  of  the 
centers   were   Inadequate   or   substandard. 

SLIDE    SHOW    HELD 

The  committee  held  a  luncheon  and  slide 
show  for  delegates  to  the  Legislature,  explain- 
ing advantages  of  regulating  day  care.  The 
result  was  a  House  bill,  providing  for  the 
State  Welfare  Department,  to  license  home 
centers  caring  for  fewer  than  five  but  more 
than  one  child  In  a  private  home  for  money. 
The  bill  cost.s  the  State  nothing,  but  It  will 
receive  *40.000  in  Federal  funds  to  Implement 
licensing  and  supervl.slon. 

Another  project  of  the  Committee  for  Day 
Care  of  Children  is  trying  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  Inclusion  of  day  care  centers  In 
housing  projects,  which  now  have  a  limited 
tunount  of  space  for  recreation.  A  perma- 
nent location  to  accommcxlate  the  day  care 
would  require  a  building  addition.  But  aUo 
Involved  in  this  suggestion  Is  the  require- 
ment of  one  third  local  matching  funds. 
What  progre.ss  the  committee  has  made  will 
be  revealed  at  its  annual  dinner. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  problem  of 
child  day  care  Is  the  unmet  need  of  the 
American  domestic  social  scene.  Since  work- 
ing mothers  are  lncrea.sin«  In  numbers  faater 
than  facilities  for  their  cnlldren,  the  goal  of 
the  committee  is  to  make  the  child  happy 
away  from  a  home  situation. 


INVITATION  TO  ENJOY  THE  ADVAN- 
TAGES OF  VACATIONINQ  IN  ALA- 
BAMA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
everybody  talks  about  Alabama  these 
days  and  I  want  to  talk  about  my  State, 
too.  I  want  to  go  a  step  further  and  In- 
vite each  of  your  constituents  to  come  to 
Alabama  and  see  what  our  State  Is  really 
like.  I  Invite  you  to  consider  vacation- 
ing In  lovely  Alabama,  where  you  may  en- 
Joy  mountains,  ocean  beaches — the 
whitest,  firmest  in  the  world — clear  lakes 
and  historic  homes  and  buildings — all 
within  a  single  State. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  a 
string  of  remarkably  beautiful  lakes 
stretch  across  north  Alabama  along  the 
Tennessee  River.  This  is  wonderful  fish- 
ing water,  and  more  and  more  people 
come  to  Alabama  to  enjoy  it  each  year. 
Arpund  Guntersville,  where  annual  boat 
races  auid  other  water  events  are  held 
each  year,  there  are  numerous  marinas, 
motels,  and  campsites  to  please  every 
taste.  The  grain  elevators  at  Gunters- 
ville stand  like  white  castles  against  the 
green  hills  along  the  river. 

At  Decatur,  Florence,  and  other  cities 
along  this  system  of  TVA  lakes  there  are 
all  the  facilities  which  any  traveler  could 


want  to  make  his  stay  enjoyable — and  all 
this  is  with  Alabama  hospitality  thrown 
in.  At  Tuscumbla.  Incidentally,  n^ar 
Wilson  Dam.  is  the  Helen  Keller  hon>€ 
where  Miss  Kellers  training  began  so 
that  she  could  become  living  proof  that 
handicaps  do  not  close  the  way  to  growth 
and  success.  Up  the  river  the  great  space 
center  at  Huntsville  is  within  sight  of  the 
river.  All  this  and  much  more  awaits  any 
traveler  who  comes  to  northern  Alabama, 
for  a  brief  visit  or  for  life. 

A  little  to  the  south  there  is  Lake  Mar- 
tin on  the  Tallapoosa  River,  a  lake  creat- 
ed by  Alabama  Power  Co.  This  great 
lake  has  a  shoreline  of  more  than  800 
miles  and  covers  more  than  50,000  acres. 
Near  Alexander  City,  Wind  Creek  Park 
has  1,800  campsites  and  miles  of  beaches, 
plus  36  boat-launching  ramps.  There 
are  fine  facilities  at  Kowaliga  Beach, 
made  famous  in  a  song  by  the  late  Hank 
Williams,  of  Alabama. 

In  the  same  area  is  Horseshoe  Bend 
National  Military  Park,  where  Andrew 
Jackson  broke  the  back  of  Creek  re- 
sistance 150  years  ago.  The  Park  Service 
has  created  a  fine  museum  and  park  here 
in  the  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa,  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  story  of  Amer- 
ica's westward  expansion  after  the  Revo- 
lution should  visit  this  historic  spot.  In- 
cidentally. I  introduced  the  legislation 
which  made  possible  the  establishment 
of  this  park. 

This  is  great  country,  and  a  com- 
panion string  of  lakes  extends  along  the 
Coosa  River  just  a  few  miles  from  Mar- 
tin— just  over  the  ridge,  in  fact. 

If  one  is  traveling  by  car,  Montgom- 
ery, first  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  is 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  Alexander  City 
area,  and  the  route  goes  through  We- 
tumpka.  a  lovely  old  city  once  the  home 
of  William  Lowndes  Yancey. 

The  capitol  at  Montgomery  Is  a  build- 
ing of  great  beauty.  On  its  steps  Jeffer- 
son Davis  took  the  oath  as  President  of 
the  Confederate  States.  Across  the  street 
to  the  south  is  the  first  White  House  of 
the  Confederacy,  maintained  as  a  mu- 
seum, and  adjoining  it  is  the  museum 
and  library  of  Alabama's  archives  and 
history  department. 

I  could  continue — but  this  gives  you  a 
brief  hint  of  the  things  to  see  and  enjoy 
in  Alabama.  I  would  like  to  give  each 
of  you  a  packet  of  facts  about  Alabama 
and  Its  tourist  attractions.  These  pack- 
ets are  available  in  my  office. 

Meanwhile,  I  repeat:  Come  to  Alabama 
and  see  us.  As  a  former  Governor  of 
Alabama  puts  it:  "Y'all  come." 


ASSISTANCE     TO    LOW-INCOME 
HOMEMAKERS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  ap- 
proximately a  half  century  county  ex- 
tension agents  have  met  the  needs  of 
farmers  and  homemakers  through  a 
grassroots  approach.  Recently  in  three 
counties  in  northwestern  Indiana,  ex- 
tension home  economists,  with  the  co- 
operation of  other  agencies,  have  used 
this  approach  in  an  imaginative  pro- 
gram to  assist  low-income  homemakers 

The  aim  of  this  project  has  been  to 
help  those  homemakers  make  better  use 


of  their  resources  for  family  living  by 
training  in  basic  housekeeping  skills, 
food  preparation,  clothing  skills,  and 
personal  development.  Participants  have 
gained  greater  self-respect  through  their 
accomplishments.  Each  homemaker  is 
asked  to  teach  one  thing  she  has  learned 
to  five  other  women. 

The  success  of  the  program  among 
various  disadvantaged  gioupvS  and  mi- 
grant workers  in  northern  Indiana  has 
encouraged  similar  undertakings  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Among  those  who  should  be  particu- 
larly commended  are  A.  D.  Leurs.  agent 
for  Lake  County.  Ind.,  whose  initiative 
was  instrumental  in  developing  the  pro- 
gi-am,  and  Mrs.  Minerva  Partln,  who  Is 
project  director  Also  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  assistance  in  the  program 
are  the  directors  of  the  Purdue  Exten- 
sion Service. 

Because  of  its  general  significance.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
published  in  the  Extension  Service  Re- 
view entitled  "Low-Income  Homemakers 
Respond."  which  describes  this  program 
in  detail,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Low-Income  Homfhuakers  Respond  to  Tbadi- 

TioNAL  Extension  Teaching  Metthods 

(By  Evelyn  P.  Quesenberryi 

A  half  century  ago.  Cooperative  Extension 
had  a  successful  beginning  as  county  Exten- 
sion agents  met  the  needs  of  farmers  and 
homemakers  with  a  "gra.ss- roots"  approach. 

In  three  counties  in  northwestern  Indiana, 
Extension  home  economists  continue  to  have 
success  with  the  "grass-roots  approach,"  as 
they  work  with  disadvantaged  Whites,  Ne- 
groes, and  Spanish  American  migrant  work- 
ers. The  results  of  their  efforts  emphasize 
the  effectiveness  of  this  approach  to  prograais 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Programs  for  low-income  homemakers  are 
being  conducted  and  continue  to  grow  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Minerva  Partln  In  Lake 
County;  Mrs.  Esther  Singer,  In  St.  Joseph 
County:  and  Miss  Janltb  Masteryannl.  in  La 
Porte  County. 

The  agents  attribute  success  of  the  pro- 
grams to  the  personal  touch — that  of  meet- 
ing homemakers  where  they  are  and  provid- 
ing Information  to  fit  their  needs. 

A  current  concern  In  Extension  home  eco- 
nomics programs  is  helping  families  in 
need — to  help  them  to  be  as  happy  as  possi- 
ble with  their  family  members  and  to  Ini- 
prove  Uieir  living  condltlonf. 

The  broad  objectives  of  low-Income  pro- 
gnuns  In  these  Indiana  countie.s  are  to  help 
people  make  better  use  of  their  resources  for 
family  living  and  to  Improve  their  Income 
situation.  Clothing,  cooking  and  basic 
housekeeping  skills  provide  the  basis  for 
these  program.s 

rooD  preparation 

Mother  can  prepare  t.isty  meals  for  her 
family  quite  well  when  the  father  Is  working 
iind  ha,":  a  .ct^adv  naycheck 

But  wh»t  about  the  many  homes  where 
there  1?  no  father,  or  where  the  money  Just 
"doe?Rt  p<)  r  nind^"  It  takes  more  planning 
and  determination  to  stretch  the  fiVKl  budget 
and  prepare  atrr;Ktlve  and  appetizing  dlshee 
from  Ingredients^  which  consist  mostly  ol 
government  ■^iirphi'  f>-<l« 

Surplus  foods  available  to  families  in  need 
are  u-iually:  flour,  cornmeal  powdered  milk 
peanut  butter,  chopped  meat  butter,  l.^rd 
beans    rlcp    dried  eggs,  rolled  oats  or  wh?at 
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and  cheese.  Families  who  receive  these  foods 
are  gU'd  to  get  them,  but  meals  can  be  drab 
and  t;ist«less  unless  mother  knows  how  to 
add  variety  with  different  kinds  of  recipes. 

In  her  cooking  schools.  Mrs  Singer  teaches 
homemakers  some  "tricks"  to  make  surplus- 
food  meals  more  attractive  and  delicious. 

Some  of  her  tricks  Include  the  proper  sea- 
soning of  powdered  eggs  to  eliminate  their 
■eggy  '  taste  and  the  addition  of  a  flavor 
stimulant,  such  as  chocolate,  when  mixing 
powdered  milk.  In  some  cases  mothers  didn't 
know  how  to  beat  p^iwdered  milk  Into  warm 
Wiit.er.  so  their  children  simply  ate  It  dry. 

.'V  typical  breakfast  prepared  and  demon- 
Etr.Hted  by  Mrs.  Singer  includes:  hot  choco- 
late, oatmeal,  baked  scrambled  eggs  with 
meat  cubes,  and  slices  of  homemade  bread 
with  butter.  Nearly  all  ingredients  were 
surplus  foods. 

Other  tasty  dishes  prepared  from  surplus 
foods  were  bean  soup,  cornmeal  muffins,  re- 
frigerator rolls,  rice  and  cheese  dishes,  pea- 
r.iit  butter  cookies,  and  baked  custard. 

Mrs.  Partln  has  done  similar  work  with 
low-income  homemakers  In  her  county  on 
the  use  of  surpltis  foods.  Both  she  and  Mrs, 
Singer  stress  the  Importance  of  using  equip- 
ment which  these  homemakers  are  likely  to 
have  in  their  homes 

Women  who  did  not  have  pans  In  which 
to  bake  rolls,  were  shown  how  to  Improvise 
with  peanut  butter  tins  (which  resemble 
coHep  cans) 

One  homemaker  cnme  back  to  a  following 
meeting  with  rolls  v^-hich  she  had  baked  in 
the  tin.  to  show  to  others  In  the  group.  She 
was  proud  of  her  accomplishment  Her  pride 
is  an  example  of  increased  self-respect — an 
Important  benefit— which  homemakers  gain 
from  participation  In  these  programs. 

BASIC   HOUSEKEEPING   SKILLS 

Housekeeping  Is  routine  and  relatively  easy 
With  modern  appliances  t.o  help  pet  the  Job 
done.  However.  It  Is  a  different  story  with 
homemakers  who  lack  not  only  the  knowl- 
edge or  correct  procedure,  but  who  do  not 
have  proper  equipment  or  money  to  buy  It. 

In  Lake  County,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mrs  Partln.  women — who  need  to  count  pen- 
nies— are  helped  with  basic  housekeeping 
skills.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  are:  sim- 
ple directions  for  keeping  a  house  clean, 
making  of  beds,  storing  of  cleaning  supplies 
(out  of  reach  of  children),  tools  for  clean- 
ing, how  to  keep  down  household  pests,  and 
work  schedules  for  getting  housework  com- 
pleted. 

CLOTHING  SKILLS   AND  PSRSONAI.   DEVELOPMENT 

Basic  sewing  courses  for  low-lncome  home- 
m.ikers  also  have  been  successful  In  these 
three  counties.  Homemakers  learn  how  to 
make  clothing  for  family  members  and  re- 
ceive experience  In  social  and  civic  activities. 

After  a  get-acqualnted  session  in  LaPorte 
County.  Miss  Masteryannl  starts  the  basic 
sewing  course  with  Instructions  for  making 
sewing  boxes.  In  order  to  utilize  equipment 
found  in  the  homes,  sewing  boxes  are  made 
from  oatmeal  boxes. 

FYom  there  the  group  moves  Into  simple 
construction  techniques  and  progresses  until 
each  homemaker  has  a  garment  to  model 
on  "graduation  night".  Similar  procedures 
are  followed  In  Lake  and  St.  Joseph  Counties. 

Social  skills  Including:  refreshments  at 
each  meeting,  serving  as  hostess,  beha\-lor  at 
a  social  affair,  and  participation  by  family 
members  at  the  graduation  session,  are  Im- 
portant experiences  for  the  homemakers. 
for  some  of  them  It  Includes  many  firsts — 
the  first  time  to  take  part  In  an  organized 
adult  session,  first  time  to  make  a  garment, 
and  quite  often,  the  first  time  to  appear  be- 
fore a  group. 

HtCOGNmON     FOR     HOMEMAKLTIS 

In  all  three  counties  a  graduation  cere- 
mony at  the  end  of  the  course  is  a  highlight 


for  the  homemakers.  Gradviatlon  day  In 
."^wlng  Is  often  held  close  to  a  special  day, 
such  as  Easter  or  Valentine's  Day,  to  make 
It  a  very  special  occasion. 

In  addition  to  special  progrtuns  for  "grad- 
uation", homemakers  are  proud  to  receive 
certificates  of  recognition  for  completion  of 
a  program  or  course. 

In  presenting  certificates  to  one  of  her 
groups.  Miss  Sara  Naragon.  formerly  assist- 
ant county  Extension  agent  in  St.  Joseph 
County  and  now  on  leave,  commended  her 
class  for  the  following:  S — skill,  E — energy, 
■W — willingness,  I — Initiative.  N — need.  G — 
good   Job  well  done   and   graduation. 

Mrs.  Partln  encourages  each  homepiaker 
to  teach  one  thing  she  has  learned  to  five 
other  women.  Statistics,  to  date,  show  that 
class  members  have  shared  their  knowledge 
with  1,450  others.  Sharing  with  others  pro- 
\ides  satisfaction  and  recognition  to  the  one 
who  shares. 

COOPERATINO   AGENCIES 

County  Extension  agents  attribute  much 
of  their  success  with  low  income  programs 
to  cooperation  of  many  Individuals  and 
agencies. 

Cooperating  agencies  In  Lake  County  in- 
clude the  Gary  Housing  Authority,  Lake 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Good- 
will Industries,  Township  Trustees.  Neigh- 
borhood Houses.  Hammond  Housing  Author- 
ity, and  Hammond  Community  Council. 

St  Joseph  County  cooperators  Include: 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  South  Bend 
Civic  Planning  Association,  South  Bend  Com- 
munity School  Corporation,  Poor  Flellef 
Agency,  Public  Housmg  Recreation  Center, 
and  the  Welfare  OfHce. 

Assisting  agencies  In  LaPorte  County  in- 
clude: The  Federal  Housing  Authority,  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation Board.  ■i'WCA,  YMCA,  and  Girl  Scouts. 

Many  volunteers  have  assisted  Extension 
agents  In  planning  and  teaching.  These  In- 
clude leaders  of  Home  Demonstration  clubs, 
graduate  home  economists,  women  from 
churches,  school  trustees,  and  housing  au- 
thorities. 

In  order  to  offer  more  programs  for  low- 
income  homemakers  In  St.  Joseph  County,  a 
Negro  Extension  agent  In  home  economics, 
Mrs  Bessie  Wooirldge,  has  been  added  to  the 
county  Extension  staff  Mrs.  Wooirldge  has 
made  many  personal  contacts,  and  has  t)een 
Instrumental  In  planning  and  carrying  out 
additional  programs. 

A    B    C'S    OF    SUCCESSFTTL    PROGRAMMING 

Tbe  A  B  C'S  of  successful  programming 
for  low-Income  families  In  Northwestern  In- 
diana seem  to  be:  active  participation,  basic 
skills,  and  cooperation  coupled  with  method- 
ology that  is  simple  and  concrete,  something 
that  can  be  demonstrated,  and  Include 
something  to  take  home  to  show  or  taste. 


REVOLUTION  IN  CORRECTIONS— AN 
INTERVIEW  WITH  AIYRL  ALEX- 
ANDER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Penitentiaries 
Subcommittee,  I  have  had  a  continuing 
interest  in  the  adminLstration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  prison  system.  My 
work  on  the  subcommittee  has  led  to 
cloye  contact  with  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
and  its  officials.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  have  \isited  most  of  the  Federal  cor- 
rectional institutions — some  of  them 
more  than  once. 

In  the  course  of  this  legislative  over- 
sight function,  I  worked  closely  with  Mr. 
Myrl  Alexander,  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Pri.sons.     He  has  liad  an  out- 


standing 30-year  career  with  the  Bureau, 
and,  in  1964,  was  appointed  its  Director 
upon  the  retirement  of  his  distinguished 
predecessor,  Mr.  James  V  Bennett. 

Mr.  Alexander  also  has  had  a  signif- 
icant exposure  to  academic  life  having 
served  as  head  of  the  Crime-Correction 
Center  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 
one  of  the  few  such  programs  in  this 
count  i-y. 

Director  Alexander,  therefore,  speaks 
with  a  solid  record  of  practical  experi- 
ence as  well  as  academic  expertise. 

Mr  President.  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  an  excellent  interv-iew 
with  the  Director  that  appeared  in  the 
July  11  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
ixirt. 

In  the  interview,  Mr.  Alexander  gives 
an  up-to-date  picture  of  the  revolution 
now  taking  place  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
victed offenders  in  the  Federal  system. 

Particularly  impressive  were  the  conl- 
ments  In  the  article  concerning  the 
Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965.  of 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  prin- 
cipal cosponsor  alorig  with  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Missouri    [Mr. 

LONGl. 

A  major  feature  of  the  new  act  Is  the 

work-release  program,  in  which  care- 
fully selected  inmates  are  allowed  to  work 
at  jobs  or  obtain  schooling  outside  prison 
walls  during  the  daytime,  returning  to 
the  institution  evenings  and  weekends. 
Mr.  Alexander  states  that  during  the  first 
4  months  of  operation  about  500  of  the 
21,000  Federal  prisoner?  participated  in 
work  release.  During  that  time  there 
were  15  escapes,  but  more  than  half  of 
the  escapees  had  histories  of  alcoholism 
Now,  verj'  few  with  such  backgrounds  are 
included  in  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  vital,  if  we  are  to 
reverse  the  present  skyrocketing  increase 
in  the  incidence  of  serious  crime  in  this 
country,  that  there  be  a  breakdown  in  the 
traditional  role  of  the  prison  as  the 
breeding  ground  for  careers  in  crime. 
The  progress  described  by  Mr.  Alexander 
In  combating  recidivism  is  most  en- 
couraging. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai'ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Life  Is  Like  in  Today's  Peteral  Pris- 
ons— I>fTERvrrw  WrrH  Mtrl  E,  Au;xandes, 
Director,  BrniEAr  or  Prisons,  U.S  Depart- 
ment or  JrsTicE 

A  revolution  lii  the  treatment  of  crlmln&is 
now  Is  under  way  in  this  country. 

Rehabilitation,  not  puriishment,  is  the  by- 
word. Guidance  centers,  offering  psychiatric 
help,  are  being  set  up  to  speed  release  of 
criminals  from  prison.  New  Job-training  pro- 
grams let  inmates  leave  Jail  for  part-time 
work  or  schooling. 

How  is  this  new  approach  working  out? 
Can  It  really  cut  the  rising  cnme  rate?  What 
about   hardened   or   violent   offenders? 

For  official  answers,  editors  of  tJ.S.  News 
&  World  Report  invTted  the  man  who  runs 
the  federal  prison  system  to  the  magazine's 
conference  room  for  this  exclusive  inter- 
view. 

Question.  Mr  Alexander,  Is  the  approach 
to  the  punishment  of  crime  In  this  country 
being  changed? 
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Answer.  Yes.  there  are  remarkable  changes 
la  the  treatment  or  oflenders. 

Question.    What    kinds    of   changes? 

Answer.  There  has  been  a  change  from  the 
Internal  kind  of  prison  orientation  that  was 
directed  only  to  what  goes  on  behind  the 
walls.  The  new  approach  is  oriented  to  the 
offender's  release  and  adjustment  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  old  Idea  of  keeping  a  man  in  prison 
for  one  year,  or  five  years,  or  10  years,  and 
then — when  some  magic  date  occurs — turn- 
ing him  out  M  reborn  hasn't  done  the  Job  at 
all.  Our  high  rate  of  repeating  offenders 
shows  that.  A  subeiantlHl  part  of  all  crime 
In  this  country— It  Is  much  higher  than  50 
per  cent — Is  committed  by  people  who  have 
been  In  prisons. 

Question.  Is  that  the  reason  for  the 
changes— that  the  old-fashioned  prison 
wasn't  doing  society  any  good? 

Answer.  A  major  reason,  yes.  The  old 
prison  did  prevent  criminals  from  commit- 
ting crime  in  the  commvinlty  during  the  time 
they  were  locked  up  In  terms  of  offenders' 
contributions  to  society  after  release,  the  tra- 
ditional prison  was  almost  a  failure.  A  great 
majority  of  habitual  offenders  really  are  do- 
ing life  terms  on  the  Installment  plan — In 
and  out,  in  and  out.  t 

Question.  Are  you  trying  to  do  anything 
about  this? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  orientation  of  correc- 
tional practices  In  this  country  is  rapidly 
swinging  tow.u-d  the  youth  and  young  adults 
in  our  prisons  They  re  the  ones  with  whom 
most  may  be  accomplished.  They're  the  ones 
who  have  40  to  50  years  ahead  of  them — 
either  U)  live  In  crime,  or  to  become  produc- 
ing members  of  society.  Its  toward  these 
young  people  that  attention  Is  being  directed. 

Qufstlon  Are  most  of  your  prisoners 
young  people? 

Answer.  The  median  Rge  of  the  21.000  fed- 
eral prisoners  is  29  years  and  six  months.  So 
half  of  our  offenders  itre  under  age  29 '/i. 
Our  psychologista  report  their  mental  age 
oomprircs  precisely  with  that  of  the  general 
population. 

Question  So  they're  as  smart  as  the  aver- 
age Amorlcan- — 

Answer  There  are  Just  as  many  who  are 
mental  defectives.  Just  as  m.-xny  who  are 
geniuses,  and  Just  as  many  who  are  normal. 

Our  p-sychlatrlst-s  find  that  dlagnosable 
mental  illness  Is  present  In  about  16  per  cent 
of  our  fedf^ral  prisoners.  Tills  meana  that  85 
per  cent  have  no  such  mental  Illness.  Edu- 
cationally, our  total  fedPHil  prison  popula- 
tion Is  four  to  five  years  behind  the  general 
population  And,  of  all  offenders  committed 
to  ffderal  prison  lii.<;t  year.  92  per  cent  had 
no  employable  skill.  That  selves  you  the  pat- 
tern of  the  kind  of  people  with  whom  we 
deal 

Question.  Why  do  you  think  anything  can 
be  done  with  th(«e  people? 

Answer  We  remottvate  them  to  continue 
with  education  and  learn  employable  work 
skills.  E^motloniU  instabilities  are  treated  by 
our  psychologlstJi  and  psychiatrists.  Then,  as 
the  crittriU  time  of  release  np:ixs,  strong  sup- 
portive control  and  sup>ervlalon  In  the  com- 
munity Is  required 

To  this  end.  four  years  ago  we  established 
four  prerelease  giudance  centers  aa  experi- 
mental facilities  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago.  De- 
troit and  New  York.  These  were  for  youthful 
offender?!   primarily  between  20  and  23 

Question  Are  they  what  are  known  aa 
"halfway  houses"? 

Answer  Yes.  And  for  four  years  now  we 
have  been  putting  youths  through  these  cen- 
ters. In  which  they  live  from  three  to  six 
months.  The  centers  are  staffed  by  trained 
vocational  counselors  and  some  of  our  most 
skillftU  correctional  officers. 

We  have  now  had  1.400  young  people  go 
through  these   prerelease  guidance  centers. 


We  are  continuing  to  follow  up  on  those  who 
are  released  on  supervision.  The  figures  we 
now  have  show  that  70  per  cent  of  these  re- 
!eivsed  In  1962  were  successful  under  parole 
supervision  for  a  period  of  two  years  after 
release.  By  contrast,  the  parole-violatlon 
rate  for  a  similar  period  for  prisoners  who 
Just  went  out  to  the  community  on  the  magic 
day  of  release,  without  liavmg  been  through 
guidance  centers,  was  about  48  per  cent. 

Question.  What  Is  the  main  thing  you 
have  learned  from  this  program? 

Answer.  The  thing  that  stands  out,  p>er- 
haps  above  all  others.  Is  that,  even  though 
the  youth's  educational  level  has  been  raised, 
and  even  tliough,  while  Imprisoned,  he  has 
been  taught  a  trade  or  skill,  he  has  all  kinds 
of  problems  of  adjustment  when  he  leaves 
prison.  He  doesn't  know  what  to  do  about 
the  tempiiitlons  of  the  tavern.  He  hasn't 
Icitjned  how  to  accept  crltlcLsm  of  his  work. 
Without  the  experience  he  gets  at  a  guidance 
center,  one  of  these  fellowi.  If  b.iwled  out 
by  a  foreman  on  a  Job,  more  than  likely 
will  s^y,  "I  quit." 

Mos^  of  these  fellows  have  never  met  a 
decent  girl.  Tliey  don't  know  how  to  behave 
in  relationships  with  girls. 

At  the  prerelease  g-uldance  centers,  what- 
ever the  problem  may  be  that  emerges  In 
adjustment,  the  young  offenders  are  under 
constant  sujjervislon  with  competent  coun- 
selors to  help  them  work  out  their  problem. 
They  receive  day-to-day  help  from  people 
who  are  interested  In  them.  This  is  a 
prim;a-y  reason  for  the  substantially  lower 
parole-violation  rate  among  tliose  who  go 
thnjugh  this  two  to  six  months  of  super- 
vision. 

Question  Besides  the  gtildance  centers, 
what  else  Is  new  and  different  In  your 
reii.ibilitAtion  program.' 

Answer.  We  found  that  the  kind  of  train- 
ing we  had  been  giving  In  institutions  was 
not  equipping  people  for  actual  life  situa- 
tions. For  example,  we  were  training 
c,ibinetm:tkers  when  the  world  needed  brick- 
layers or  skilled  apartment-maintenance 
men.  As  a  result,  we  have  develo;>ed  a 
whole  new  series  of  vocational-training 
prop-anis. 

In  four  of  our  Institutions,  we  are  train- 
ing autom.ited-data-proces.'^ing  progr;immers. 
Also,  we  are  training  card  punchers,  because 
there  la  a  great  demand  for  them.  To  be 
a  fu-ogrammer  a  person  needs  an  Intelligence 
qu'.nient  of  110  and  on  up.  A  card  puncher 
CM!  have  an  I  Q.  of  90. 

l;i  a  number  of  placet;,  we  have  established 
bricklaying  schools,  because  there  Is  a  great 
need  for  bricklayers.  In  e^ch  of  these  In- 
stances, the  bricklayers'  union  Is  working 
with  us.  not  only  with  the  training  but  In 
helping  men  find  Jobs  when  they  get  out. 

Question  Have  you  bad  any  resistance 
from  other  unions? 

Answer.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law 
ii.'.der  -Ahlcli  these  programs  operate  rrqui.'-pe. 
tir^t  of  all,  that  these  men  are  not  to  be  put 
In  a  community  where  there  Is  a  high  rato 
of  unemployment;  second,  that  they  do  not 
displace  employed  worker.s;  and  tlilrd.  th.at 
we  do  It  with  ttie  knowledge  of  the  labor 
■anions. 

Que«itlon.  You're  talking  now  about  your 
work-release  program- 
Answer.  Yes.  We  use  this,  by  and  liirge. 
lu  'lie  last  few  months  of  the  sentence. 

Question.  How  does  work  rele.xse  differ 
from  halfway  houses? 

Answer.  They  are  Interrrlated.  Both  help 
to  build  a  bridge  between  the  prison  and  the 
community  The  law — parsed  hist  year — 
governing  work  release  provides  that  inmates 
m:iy  t;o  outside  the  institution  for  work, 
study  or  training,  returning  to  the  institu- 
tion during  nonworklng,  nonachool  or  non- 
tralnliiK  hours. 

Question.  How  many  people  are  leaving 
prison  each  day  for  a  period  of  work  or  train- 


ing? What  iLlnds  of  Jobs  do  they  take?  Or, 
If  they're  studying,  where  do  they  go  to 
school? 

Answer.  Out  of  21.000  federal  prisoners, 
approximately  550  are  on  work  release.  Their 
Jobs  vary  from  tire  recapping  to  gfeenkeep- 
ers  on  golf  courses,  from  laying  brick  to  op- 
erating drill  presses,  from  painting  to  plumb- 
ing. W'e  have  about  35  lu  Junior  colleges  or 
tiniverslties. 

Question.  Do  you  pay  for  their  schooling' 

Answer.  Under  the  law.  we  can  for  youth- 
ful offenders.    At  this  point,  we  don  t. 

Question.  Who  pays,  then? 

Answer.  They  pay  for  it  themselves,  or 
earn  it  themselves.  For  example,  we  have 
two  boys  In  a  Junior  college  In  Texas,  near 
Dallas,  who  are  carrying  a  16-hour  course 
and  working  three  hours  a  day  at  Janitorial 
Jobs.  What  they  earn  Is  applied  to  their 
tuition.  These  two  boyi  made  the  dean's  list 
last  quarter. 

Question.  Many  of  your  institutions  are  in 
smaller  communitlee,  where  not  many  Jobs 
are  available.  Do  you  permit  people  to  go 
farther  afield— to  the  nearest  big  city,  for 
Instance? 

Answer.  A  man  on  work  release  can  end 
up  lu  a  city.  If  he  came  from  one.  Let's 
take  an  example: 

A  boy  who  lives  in  Los  Angeles  will  steal 
a  ciu-  and  get  picked  up  in  Denver  He's  com- 
mitted to  our  institution  at  Ei  Reno.  Oicla. 
There  he'll  be  educated  by  machine  teach- 
ing methods  and  some  other  new  methods 
He  may  advance  three  or  four  grades  within 
a  period  of  six  or  eight  months,  achieving 
an  educational  level  where  he  has  the  com- 
petency to  begin  vocational  training. 

At  this  point,  dependent  up>on  what  the 
psychologists  and  industrial  co'unselors  de- 
termine to  be  his  best  skill,  he  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  our  institution  at  Lompoc,  Caiif , 
let's  say.  to  tiike  vocational  training  In  brick- 
laying or  tile  setting.  Tile  setting  Is  an  oc- 
cupation In  much  demand  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

When  he  has  passed  State  tests  and  can  be 
certified  as  an  apprentice  tile  setter,  he'll  be 
transferred  to  our  Institution  at  Termln.il 
Island,  Los  An^oles.  and  begin  work  release 
In  his  home  community  under  the  .super- 
vision of  that  Institution. 

Generally,  our  policy  la  to  return  people 
for  work  releiise  to  tlie  area  nearest  their 
place  of  r;Bsldence,  In  which  there  Is  high 
employment,  with  Jobs  needing  to  be  filled. 

Question.  Do  some  of  these  work-release 
people  Just  Walk  aw.iv'' 

Answer.  In  the  first  four  months  of  oper- 
ation, of  our  first  500  on  work  re!e;tee.  wf- 
had  15  abscond.  Of  those,  eight  got  drunk 
All  eight  had  histories  of  alcohoIi.<ira.  .^t 
that  point.  I  lt.''ued  directives  to  go  flow  on 
people  with  such  histories.  The  work-release 
program  for  the  stable  nonalcoholic  Is  toi) 
important   to   experiment   on   alcoholics. 

Question.  If  these  people  are  allowed  ou: 
of  prison  for  varying  lengtVis  of  time,  whr 
keep  them  !n  prl.son  at  all?  Does  confine- 
ment make  any  sense  under  those  conditions? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  makes  very  much  sense 
First  of  all.  those  on  work  release  are  in  the 
last  stages  of  sentence.  They  have  received 
education  or  vocational  training  that  they 
needed  when  they  came  In.  Work  re'.eas* 
teaches  them  how  to  use — In  an  actual  life 
situation — the  training  they  have  received 
In  the  institution. 

WORK    FOB  OLDER   PRISONERS 

Quastlon.  Most  of  the  changes  you  hsve 
described  apply  to  the  younger  half  of  your 
prison  population — those  who  seem  to  ofler 
some  hope  of  rehabilitation  What  abou; 
the  hardened  criminals — the  older  o.Tenders" 

.^nswer  First  of  all.  with  the  older  of- 
fenders there  now  Is  a  frank  recogniuon 
that  you  do  not  easily  change  them.  So  we 
are  concentrating  on  getting  older  habitus. 
offenders  put  to  productive  work  Inside  the 
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institutions.  We  operate  major  federal- 
prison  industries  In  most  of  our  institutions. 
which  produce  goods  solely  for  the  use  of  tne 
Fedcr.il  Government. 

We  have  all  but  eliminated  Idleness.  The 
Important  thing  Is  that  the  older  offender  Is 
contributing  He's  making  siioes  that  go  to 
Vletiiam.  He's  making  tarpaulins  used  over 
there.  We're  recapping  tires  used  on  military 
vehicles  and  airplanes  In  one  institution, 
we're  retreading  tank  tracks. 

Bui  we  have  no  Illusions  about  the  older 
offender.  If  a  man  does  not  drop  out  of  the 
crime  picture  by  the  time  he's  In  his  mld- 
30's,  the  odds  against  rehabilitation  are  high. 

I  must  confess  that  those  of  us  In  the 
prison  business  daily  release  people  that  we 
know  full  well  are  going  out  and  commit 
crime  again.  But  the  sentence  Is  up.  and 
they  go  out. 

Question.  Do  Federal  prisons  gei  people 
who  are  convicted  of  armed  robbery  and 
burglary? 

Answer.  We  get  most  of  the  bank  robbers. 
One  of  our  more  notorious  bank  robbers 
wrote  a  book  on  bank  robbery  between  sen- 
tences six  or  seven  years  ago. 

I  w.is  walking  down  the  corridor  of  one  of 
our  prisons  recently  and  somebody  said,  "Hey, 
Mr.  Alex!  Times  are  getting  tough."  I  said, 
"I  know  you  without  looking.  How  are  you?" 
We  talked  a  little  bit.  and  I  said.  "How  are 
things  going?  "  And  he  said.  "They're  going 
to  hell."  I  asked.  "What  do  you  mean  by 
that?"  He  said.  "There  isn't  anybody  left 
who  knows  how  to  rob  a  bank.  Look  at  all 
these  tilds  coming  In  here — water  pistols,  all 
this  stuff.  They  don't  know  how  to  listen  to 
a  lock  drop.  "They  don't  know  how  to  use 
'.soup'  I  nitroglycerin].  Times  have  gone  to 
hell  By  the  way.  could  I  go  out  on  work  re- 
lease?"    I  said,  "You   want  to   bet?" 

HANDLING   THE   VIOLENT 

Que;-tlon.  What  about  the  rapists  and 
muggers  who  make  life  dangerous  for  people 
on  the  streets? 

An.swer  We  have  very  few  persons  in  fed- 
eral prisons  for  such  crimes.  These  are 
typically  State  violations. 

The  violent,  aggres.sive  or  assaultive  of- 
fender Is  the  target  of  special  study  and 
resetijch  We  need  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  how  to  handle  him.  I  doubt 
that  his  problems  can  be  dealt  witli  effec- 
tively In  the  traditional  prison.  The  answer 
may  well  lie  In  special  psychiatric  centers, 
such   as   have    been   developed    In   Denmark. 

Question.  Can  any  prison  system,  federal 
or  State,  rehabilitate  the  really  depraved  and 
violent  criminals,  no  matter  how  young  they 
are? 

Answer.  We  must  recognize  that  there  is  a 
hard-core  group  of  criminals  who.  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  cannot  be 
changed  by  Imprisonment.  The  prison  does 
provide  protection  to  the  community  by 
keeping  these  men  locked  up  as  long  as  the 
law  allows.  But  we  need  to  continue  the 
search  for  ways  and  means  to  remotlvate 
even  this  tn'oup. 

Question.  Is  fear  of  certain  punishment  a 
deterrent  to  crime? 

Answer.  I  have  many  doubts  about  the 
extt-nt  to  which  the  fear  of  punishment  de- 
ters people  f'-om  crime.  The  assumption 
that  this  is  the  case  has  never  been  validated 
by  any  objective  meastu-e  that  I  know  of. 

Most  criminals  believe  that  they  can  beat 
the  game.  Others  act  Impulsively  and  im- 
maturely.  without  regard  for  the  c/^nse- 
quemes.  .S<:.me  commit  crimes  with  the  sure 
knowledge  that  they  will  be  caught  and 
Mmmltted  For  them,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  "flight  Into  custody"  represents 
a  relief  from  the  pressures  of  day-to-day 
existence. 

Question.  If  the  average  criminal  feels 
fairly  safe  from  severe  punishment,  la  he 
more  likely  to  ply  his  trade? 

Answer.  Yes.  of  course. 


Question.  Many  people  still  believe  in  capi- 
tal puntshnient  for  certain  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. Do  you  think  execution  is  the  answer 
in  some  cases? 

Answer.  After  36  years  In  prison  work,  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  execution  solves  no 
problems.  It  Is  a  remnant  of  those  barbaric 
ptmlshmenUs  which  have  since  been  aban- 
doned. The  Department  of  JtLStlce  favors 
alX)llllon  of  tlie  death  penalty. 

Questioii.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
"criminal  type" — a  kind  of  i>erson  who  would 
be  a  criminal  In  any  environment? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  there  Is  a  congenl- 
taJ-crimlnal  type.  There  are  those  for  whom 
delinquency  can  be  predicted,  even  in  the 
lower  levels  of  school.  It's  at  this  p>olnt  that 
the  deprivations,  the  influences  of  the  home 
or  alley  In  which  they  live  begin  to  appear. 
There  has  been  some  progress  In  this  area 
of  predicting. 

But  as  for  a  criminal  type,  a  congenital 
criminal:  Unless  there  has  been  brain  dam- 
age or  something  of  that  sort.  I  think  that 
such  a  classification  would  not  be  accepted 
In  our  field  or  In  those  of  the  other  behav- 
ioral sciences,  such  as  psychiatry  and 
psychology. 

CRIME  AMONG  WELL  TO  DO 

Question.  You  speak  of  deprivation  as  a 
factor  In  malting  criminals,  but  Isn't  it  true 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  crime — 
particularly  in  the  subtirbs — among  young- 
sters from  fairly  well-to-do  families?  What 
accounts  for  that? 

Answer  Deprivation  can  take  a  great  many 
forms.  Economic  deprivation  Is  one  thing. 
Educational  deprivation,  cultural  depriva- 
tion, emotional  deprivation  are  others 

Of  offenders  who  come  from  the  middle 
class  or  the  upper  financial  class,  in  almost 
every  case  there  Is  a  pattern  of  emotional 
deprivation  accompanied  by  overindulgence. 

I'll  describe  a  case  to  Illustrate  my  point: 

I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  recently  with  a 
young  man  25  years  of  age  who  Is  serving  life 
for  bank  robbery.  This  young  man's  father 
Is  a  successful  businessman.  The  parents 
divorced  when  this  lad  was  6  or  7  years  old. 
He  was  sent  to  the  most  expensive  schools 
here  and  In  Europe.  He  spent  five  years  In 
universities.  His  dad  paid  for  an  apartment 
for  him,  furnished  him  with  an  expensive 
six)rts  car.  and  gave  him  $1,000  a  month 
spending  money — with  more  If  he  needed  It. 

The  boy  got  to  be  a  gambler.  He  fell  Into 
the  hands  of  gamblers.  His  dad  bailed  him 
out  once  or  twice  on  gambling  debts,  but 
the  boy  decided.  "The  old  man  Is  going  to 
get  tired  of  this  pretty  soon."  So  he  and 
one  of  the  gamblers  decided  to  stick  up  a 
bank. 

They  were  nabbed  right  outside  the 
bank — and  now  we've  got  him  for  a  life  sen- 
tence. He  told  me  that  his  dad  was  going  to 
hire  a  $10,000  lawyer  to  get  lilm  out  of  this. 
I  got  In  touch  with  his  dad  and  said.  "Don't 
do  it — It's  going  down  the  drain.  Your  boy 
Is  lucky  he  wasn't  executed   " 

Question.  Where  was  the  deprivation  in 
the  case  of  this  boy? 

Answer.  The  Indulgence  of  the  father,  and 
childhood  and  youth  spent  outside  a  home, 
had  some  very  direct  relationship  to  the 
kind  of  crime  that  he  ultunateiy  committed. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  boy  can  ever 
amount  to  anything? 

Answer.  At  age  25  and  facing  a  Ufa  sen- 
tence— I  don't  know. 

Question.  Actually,  what  Is  a  life  sentence 
now? 

Answer.  In  federal  Institutions,  the  man 
with  a  life  sentence  is  eligible  for  parole  at 
15  years.  The  average  length  of  time  In 
prison  Is  about  20  years. 

But  we  have  lifers  who  have  been  in  for 
many,  many  years,  I  talked  to  one  last  week 
who  has  been  In  31  years.  He  has  made  some 
very  good  superfl.ciai  adjustments,  but  the 
psychiatric    report    pretty    clearly    Indicates 


better-than-even  probabilities  that  he  would 
be  dangerous  if  relented.  Even  though  he 
has  adjusteo  to  an  institution,  the  probabil- 
ities of  his  release  are  nil. 

Question.  Is  crime  conamltled  by  youths 
from  middle-class  homes  an  Increasing  prob- 
lem in  an  affluent  society? 

Answer.  No  Offenders  from  the  middle 
class  are  a  very  small  proportion  of  o-jlt  In- 
mates. Tbe  Incidence  of  crime  and  deiin- 
quency  Is  far  lower  in  the  middle-class 
family. 

Que6tion.  Is  the  number  of  federal  prlaon- 
ers  going  up? 

Answer.  No  We  have  3.000  fewer  now 
than  tliree  yeafs  ago. 

Qviestion.  How  does  that  happ>en  when, 
overall,  crime  is  rising' 

Answer  It's  primarily  due  to  the  rising 
use  of  probation  in  federal  courts  Last 
year,  for  the  first  time,  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  all  defendants  In  federal  courts  we^e 
placed   on   probation. 

Question.  So  that  more  than  1  out  of  every 
2  persona  convicted  of  a  federal  crime  didn't 
go  to  prison  at  aU— 

Answer.  They  didn't  go  to  prison — they 
went  on  probation. 

The  second  thing  that  Is  reducing  our 
prison  population  Is  that,  as  new  education 
and  vocational-training  programs  hare  de- 
veloped, the  length  of  stay  in  prison  has 
tended  to  be  somewhat  less  than  before 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  Inmates  get 
paroled  faster? 

Answer.  Yes  The  average  time  served  by 
youth  offenders  hR£  been  reduced  by  a  few 
weeks,  over  the  past  two  or  three  years 
Also,  many  adult  offenders,  committed  under 
indeterminate-sentencing  laws,  are  released 
somewhat  earlier  than  would  have  been  the 
case  with  definite  sentences 

The  parole  board  is  attempting  to  return 
men  to  the  commtmlty  when  they  have 
shown  that  they  are  ready  and  have  good 
possibilities  of  "making  it"'  there. 

Question.  If  1  out  of  2  convicted  criminals 
goes  on  probation  Instead  of  into  prison,  and 
If  those  In  prison  get  out  earlier,  doesn't  this 
lessen  the  fear  of  punishment  for  crime? 
Could  that  be  one  cause  of  the  rising  crime 
rate? 

Answer.  As  1  said  earlier,  it  U  very  rare 
that  a  person  planning  a  crime  calculates 
the  consequences  of  his  act.  such  as  the 
probabilities  of  his  receiving  probation  or 
parole,  if  caught  and  convicted.  And  no 
increase  in  failure  rates  of  probationers  or 
parolees  has  resulted  from  the  greater  use 
of  these  techniques. 

HOW    P&laONS    EVOLVTD 

Question.  Weren't  prisons  set  up  In  the 
hrst  place  to  punish  criminals? 

Answer  The  prison  was  created  by  the 
Quakers  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  m  PhlUadelphla.  Pu-'ilshment  of 
offenders  up  to  that  time  wa£  never  by  con- 
tinement.  There  were  Jails  in  which  people 
were  held  awaiting  trial  and  disposition. 
But  the  punishments  usually  were  banish- 
ment by  transpKjrtatlon  to  some  place  of 
exile,  death,  or  mutilation. 

The  Quakers  tho-ught  there  should  be  some 
better  method,  and  they  coi:icluded  it  would 
be  far  better  to  Isolate  offenders  from 
society — put  them  in  a  room  by  themselves 
where  they  could,  through  introspection  and 
reading  the  Bible  and  prayer,  reach  a  state 
of  penitence  So  they  called  it  a  "peniten- 
tiary." Their  theory  was  that,  after  a  stated 
period  of  time,  the  offender  would  be  peni- 
tent and.  when  released.  wotUd  not  commit 
offenses. 

The  trouble  was  that,  as  we  know  now.  If 
you  isolate  pjersons  long  enough  they'll  blow 
their  tops,  and  this  is  what  happened.  The 
initial  Quaker  concept  of  absolute  isolation  of 
every  person  in  prison  failed  very  early  In 
Pennsylvania,  but  the  prison  idea  Itself 
swept  all  over  the  United  States. 
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New  Yorlc.  at  Auburn,  developed  the  lodus- 

trlrtl-type  prison,  where  prisoners  began  to 
produce  revenue  for  the  State  rather  than 
costing  the  State  In  the  South,  there  devel- 
oped prison  plantations  and  work  gangs  for 
the  roads — the  chain  gan^s  But  It  was  the 
Pennsylvania  system  that  went  from  this 
country  throughout  the  world 

Then  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  (J^eat  reform  movement  began. 
The  reformatory  developed  from  It.  TTiat 
was  the  Idea  of  an  Indeterminate  sentence, 
with  younger  offenders  going  to  school,  or 
to  work,  or  to  mlUtiiry  training.  This  was 
one  of  the  early  modifications  of  the  prison 
Idea.  Fr)r  the  last  50  years  there  have  been 
many  other  changes  Doctors  were  brought 
In  to  treat  the  prisoners — educators  and 
vocational  trainers  We've  gone  through 
several  heydnys  of  finding  panaceas- — the 
heydays  of  the  psychiatrist,  the  psychologist, 
the  social  worker,  and  others. 

But  all  of  these  up  until  recently  were 
Internally  oriented.  Inside  the  prison.  Now 
these  disciplines  and  the  resources  of  the 
connmunlty  are  oriented  to^n-ard  Integrating 
the  offender  in  society  through  carefully 
designed  programs  of  control  and  supervision. 

K  BASIS   FOR   OPTIMISM 

Question  The  papers  keep  reporting  about 
serious  crimes  committed  by  people  who  are 
on  parole  or  on  probation.  What  assurance 
do  you  have  that  your  halfway -house  and 
work-release  programs  won't  add  to  this 
problem? 

Answer.  Our  limited  experience  to  date 
gives  us  a  basis  for  optimism.  Of  course.  It 
has  to  be  a  calculated  risk.  Most  of  the 
chiefs  of  {Kjllce  with  whom  we  talk  would 
far  rather  have  men  coming  out  under  this 
kind  of  very  rigid  control  with  gradual  re- 
lease. 

There  are  certain  offenses  which  we  have 
administratively  ruled  out  from  work  re- 
lease— heinous  offenses,  violent  offenders, 
notorious  cases  These  aren't  the  guys  It's 
Intended  for.  It's  geared  to  the  Improved 
youthful  or  young-.adult  type  of  ofTender. 

Question.  First  offenders  only? 

Answer.  No.  We  get  fellows  who  began  by 
stealing  a  bicycle,  then  maybe  another  one. 
Then  a  fellow  like  that  does  time  In  a  State 
training  schiX)l  or  a  reformaUTry.  and  we  pick 
him  up  for  Interstate  transportation  of  a 
stolen  car  at  21  or  22.  He's  far  from  being 
a  first  offender,  yet  he's  far  from  being  an 
old,  habitual  criminal. 

Many  young  fellows  of  this  type  are  respon- 
sive to  our  educational  and  vocational-train- 
ing programs. 

Question  With  all  the  changes.  Is  disci- 
pline still  fairly  strict  within  prisons? 

Answer  Yes.  of  course  Good  order  and 
control  are  essential  In  every  institution. 
But  the  kind  and  degree  of  discipline  required 
varies  with  the  differing  types  of  Inmate 
populations. 

For  example,  we  have  the  Atlanta  Peniten- 
tiary. Even  there,  some  2S  or  30  men  are 
"locked  up  within  the  lock-up  of  the  lock- 
up" We  have  campe — «  group  of  youthful 
offenders,  for  example  on  Mount  Lammon 
Just  north  of  Tucaon,  Ariz.,  building  recrea- 
tion areas  We  have  a  psychiatric  hospital 
at  Springfield.  Mo.,  at  which  we  have  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  offenders  possible — 
commonly  called,  I  guess,  the  "criminally  in- 
sane" The  prison  business  Is  not  one  iu 
which  you  say,  "Well,  everybody's  alike  in 
every  situation  "  Our  36  Institutions  are 
widely  diversified 

Question  Do  you  have  any  maximum- 
security  institutions  now,  like  the  old  Al- 
catraz  Prison  In  San  Francisco  Bay? 

Answer.  Since  Alcatraz  was  closed,  we  use 
Leavenworth  and  Atlanta  for  that  type  of 
offender,  and  some  of  them  at  the  pcychl- 
atrlc  medical  center  at  Springfield,  Mo. 
They    pose    problems,    of   course,    but   we're 


quite  s.itisfled  that  our  handling  of  these 
people  Is  far  better  than  It  was  In  the  days 
when  we  had  Alcatraz. 

We  are  now  trying  at  M.-irlon,  III.,  which 
was  built  as  a  maximum-security  Institu- 
tion, an  educatlon-psycht.itrlc-lndustrlal 
system  with  young  offenders  who  present 
extreme  t>ehavior  problems. 

Question    What  kind  of  people  are  these? 

Answer  Very  difficult  young  fellows  in 
their  20s  who  are  strong-arm  men  around 
an  Institution.  They  go  around  shaking 
down  lockers,  stealing,  trying  to  force  weaker 
inmates  Into  submi.ssive  or  supportive  roles — 
you  know,  demanding  payoffs  under  tiireat 
of  beating  up  a  weaker  fellow 

We're  moving  this  type  to  Marlon,  with 
the  expecUmcy  that  we  will  develop  very 
intensive  psychiatric  and  educational  pro- 
grams We're  working  with  one  university 
In  this,  and  with  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

Surprisingly.  I  suppose,  this  Is  a  group  of 
prisoners  in  which  there  is  a  rich  potential 
for  change,  because  they  are  nearlng  an  age 
when  some  offenders  burn  out — Just  get  tired 
of  this  sort  of  thing.  You  know  this  Is  hap- 
pening when  they  start  to  talk  in  terms  of 
maybe  getting  out  and  getting  married  and 
settling  down,  or  you  see  them  begin  to  en- 
roll for  an  education  course  or  seek  out  the 
psychologist- 
Question.  In  general,  do  State  prisons  lag 
behind  the  federal  prison  system  in  physical 
plants  and  up-to-date  methods? 

Answer.  Well,  we  have  51  different  systems 
and.  of  course,  we  have  wide  variations  In 
problems,  approaches  and  resources.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  under  the 
leadership  of  Attorney  General  Katzenbach. 
is  seeking  ways  and  means  to  bring  knowl- 
edge of  modern  correctional  methods  to  all 
the  States. 

Question  Do  good  State  prisons  have  the 
programs  you're  using? 

Answer.  Yes,  in  the  main.  For  example, 
the  work-release  law  actually  goes  back  to 
tlie  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  began  using  It 
in  Jails  15  years  ago.  Our  ears  perked  up 
when  we  found  that  Inmates  sentenced  to 
the  county  Jail  in  Milwaukee  earned  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  on  work 
release — and  half  a  million  of  It  was  applied 
to  support  of  their  families,  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  on  relief. 

N  irth  Carolina  has  now  used  it  successfully 
for  several  years.  A  number  of  other  States 
are  moving  to  authorize  work-release  plans. 

PRISONS   THAT  BREED   CRIME 

Queetion.  Are  prisons  breeding  places  of 
crime? 

Answer.  It's  true  that  some  of  them  are. 
I  am  firmly  convinced,  after  a  lifetime  in  the 
work,  that,  in  the  old-style,  tough  prison 
filled  with  Idleness,  we  breed  far.  far  more 
crime  than  we  do  In  those  where  there  is 
work  and  where  there  are  active  training  and 
education  programs. 

Question.  Is  prison  life  being  made  easier 
by  progriuns  of  work  release  and  other  things 
related  to  rehabilitations? 

Answer.  Easy?  There  Isn't  an  Inmate  In 
a  federal  prison  today — unless  he's  an  old 
geriatric  case  or  is  ill — who  isn't  working 
eight  hours  a  day  for  a  pittance,  so  to  speak 
We  keep  the  monkey  on  their  backs  to  show 
evidence  of  change  and  to  accept  responsi- 
bility. 

It's  not  easy  to  be  deprived  of  your  liberty. 
It's  not  easy  to  face  up  to  your  own  prob- 
lems and  your  own  weaknesses.  I  can't  fore- 
see the  time  when  the  bigg^est  concern  of 
every  Inmate  is  anything  but  "How  do  I  get 
out  of  this  place?  " 

People  don't  like  to  be  in  prison,  and  in 
r.iany  respects  we're  making  It  tougher.  The 
demands  are  greater.  You  can't  do  time  in 
federal  prison  by  Just  lying  aroiuid. 


We  don't  have  anybody  knocking  at  our 
doors  to  get  in.  and  I  don't  think  that  prison 
life  is  becoming  easy. 


TIRE  SAFETY 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mi'  President,  on 
March  29  the  Senate  passed  an  historic 

and  long  overdue  piece  of  legislation 

the  Tire  Safety  Act  of  1966  which  would 
establish  Federal  safety  standards  for 
tires  and  a  system  of  grading  and 
labeling. 

Tlie  tire  safety  issue  is  a  complicated 
one  and  its  Importance  can  be  easily 
ob.scured  In  a  mire  of  technical  language 
which  the  layman  finds  difficult  to  under- 
stand. But  It  is  an  issue  of  llfesa^-lng 
importance  for  every  American  motorist 
and  one  which  he  should  be  aware  of 

Last  week,  the  New  York  Times  carried 
a  three-part  series  by  Walter  Rugaber 
on  the  backgroiuid  of  the  tire  .safety  con- 
troversy, the  need  for  Federal  safety 
standards  and  the  effect  such  standards 
will  have  on  the  industry  and  the  con- 
sumer. Mr.  RuBat»€r  has  performed  a 
valuable  public  service  by  making  tire 
safety  an  understandable  issue  and  I 
commend  his  articles  to  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  TUnes,  July  5,  1966! 

Tire  Safety:  The  Controversy  and  OtTLoox 
FOR   Federal   Code 

<  By  Walter  Rugaber) 

Detrott,  July  4. — The  automobile  tire,  a 
target  of  sustained  attack  by  both  motorists 
and  experts  concerned  with  Its  reliability 
appears  headed  for  a  stiff  regulation  by  a 
safety-minded    Federal   Government. 

The  Senate  has  approved  legislation  that 
would  set  minimum  safety  standards  and  & 
straightforward  system  of  quality  prating 
for  tires.  A  similar  measure  advanced  In  a 
House  committee  last  week 

Senator  Gaylord  Nexson.  Democrat  of  WU- 
consln.  has  spoken  darkly  of  an  'American 
tire  scandal."  Other  concern  has  stemmed 
from  extended  investigations  In  Washington 
and  elsewhere 

Is  there  an  American  tire  scandal?  Th« 
main  charges  lodged  by  the  critics  of  the 
rubber  and  automobile  industries  include  the 
following: 

Prior  to  this  year's  models,  it  was  dllBcult 
for  a  motorist  to  find  out  how  much  weight 
he  could  carry  in  his  car  without  overloading 
It  and  placing  a  dangerous  strain  on  the  tires 

Before  a  hasty  change  in  the  tire  load  fig- 
ures, a  number  of  American  autos — especially 
station  wagons — were  overloaded  even  when 
standing  empty. 

Detroit's  interest  In  a  soft,  quiet  ride  h»« 
produced  a  tire  that  critics  Insist  lacks  the 
traction  and  maneuverability  crucial  in 
emergencies. 

Poor  materials  and  lax  qtiality  controls  in 
the  construction  of  certain  cheaper  tires 
some  selling  for  less  than  $8,  mean  p<3or  wear 
and  dangerous  failures 

The  presence  of  at  least  250.000  retail  deal- 
ers and  about  850  different  tire  names  makes 
the  task  of  choosing  a  new  tire  hopelessly 
confusing  and  uneconomic. 

There  might  be  dozens  of  reasons  for  poor 
performance  or  outright  failure  by  a  tire,  but 
whenever  it  happens  the  effect  Is  usually 
serious  and  sometimes  fatal. 

A  42-year-old  woman,  observed  over  closed- 
circuit  television  cameras  that  monitor  traf- 
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tic  congestion,  drove  north  along  Detroit's 
busy  John  C  Lodge  Freeway  one  day  last 
week.  Suddenly,  it  was  later  reported,  help- 
less traffic  officials  watching  the  television 
m'lnltors  saw  a  front  tire  blow  out  and  the 
c;ir  l>egln  to  weave  back  and  forth. 

Tlie  auto  struck  a  curb  and  went  out  of 
control,  then  slammed  Into  a  concrete  bridge 
abutment  and  burst  into  flames.  The  woman 
alone  In  the  car,  was  killed  Instantly. 

^^^e  policemen  who  investigated  the  acci- 
dent noted  a  collapsed  right  front  tire,  but 
despite  this  and  the  dramatic  scene  tliat  was 
witnessed  on  television,  the  cause  of  the 
crash  was  not  officially  established. 

"Tliere  won't  be  any  prosecution,"  a  police 
spokesman  said,  "so  we  don't  have  to  pin- 
point exactly  what  happened.  It's  an  un- 
known as  far  as  we're  concerned." 

There  are  many  such  unknowns  and  the 
tire's  exact  responsibility  for  accidents  is  a 
project  of  intense  controversy  Estimates  of 
lis  culpability  range  from  less  than  1  percent 
to  more  than  10  percent. 

Despite  official  uncertainty,  a  number  of 
consumer  surveys  have  indicated  that  even 
drivers  with  a  lukewarm  interest  in  most 
aspects  of  auto  safety  would  like  to  have  a 
more  adequate  tire. 

K  recent  sampling,  conducted  by  The  Phila- 
delphia Sunday  Bulletin,  showed  that  91  per- 
cent of  1.115  readers  wanted  safer  tires  on 
their  cars. 

Tlie  bigger  rubber  companies  have  made 
noticeable  Improvements  in  their  tires  over 
the  l;isi  several  years,  and  the  customer  who 
1.S  willing  to  pay  the  price  can  get  a  clearly 
superior  grade. 

Blowout?  are  the  more  sensational  aspect 
of  tire  safety,  but  the  rubber  companies  say 
the  problem  has  substantially  subsided  with 
advent  of  tires  without  inner  tubes. 

Today's  tires  consist  of  two  or  more  layers 
of  rubber-impregnated  fabric,  usually  rayon 
or  nylon,  covered  over  with  a  slab  of  heavier 
tread  and  sidewali  rubber. 

They  are  engineered  with  great  precision. 
When  installed  on  an  automobile,  the  por- 
tion touching  the  ground  is  designed  to  flat- 
ten--or  deflect — Just  the  right  amount  for 
best  performance. 

HEAT    IS    THE    ENEMY 

Each  time  a  tire  revolves  It  must  bend  on 
touching  the  ground  and  bend  again  on  leav- 
ing It.  u  constant  flexing  that  builds  up  heat 
as  high  as  250  degrees.  This  heat  is  the  great 
enemy  of  tires.  It  weakens  the  adhesives 
that  hold  the  tire  together  and  is  quick  to 
search  out  any  weak  spots  that  have  devel- 
oped 

The  woven  fabric,  called  a  ply.  gives  the 
tire  Its  strength  but  is  often  "bruised"  by 
striking  a  curb  or  a  pothole.  The  heat  may 
then  weaken  a  damaged  area  until  it  gives 
away. 

Diimage  or  weakened  fabric,  hidden  In  the 
tire.  Is  one  of  the  factors  that  can  make  tire 
retreading  a  dangerous  practice.  In  retread- 
ing, worn  tires  have  new  tread  rubber  ap- 
plied for  an  additional  life.  According  to 
recent  estimates,  there  are  more  IJian  60  mil- 
lion retreaded  tires  now  In  use.  some  mar- 
keted as  replacements  and  others  processed 
individually  for  motorists. 

If  a  motorist  has  his  own  tires  retreaded 
he  can  be  reasonably  aware  of  the  condition 
of  the  fabric.  However,  If  he  buvs  a  re- 
treaded  tire  from  a  dealer  he  has  no  indlca- 
ti'jn  of  any  damage  or  weakening  that  may 
have  occurred  during  its  earlier  life 

There  are  thousands  of  retreaders,  and 
quality  varies  widely.  Proper  adhesion  of 
the  now  tread  is  the  big  problem,  as  chunks 
cif  rubber  along  some  highways  testify. 

TWO    MAIN    CAUSES 

Aside  from  the  pavement's  contribution, 
there   are   two   main   generators   of   heat   In 

tires: 

1  High  speeds  mean  faster  flexing  of  the 
fabric  and  consequently  more  friction. 


2  Greater  weight  on  the  tire — or  less  air 
pressure  inside  to  hold  It  up — means  more 
deflection  on  the  ground  and  hence  a  greater 
bending  of  the  fabric. 

Ideally,  inflation  pressures  should  be  al- 
tered every  time  weight — even  that  of  a 
single  passenger — is  added  to  or  taken  from 
a  car.  Thus,  If  the  load  Is  Increased,  a  few 
more  pounds  of  air  pressure  should  be  added 
to  increase  the  inflation  and  restore  the 
proper  degree  of  deflection. 

In  actual  practice,  of  course,  the  tire  has 
sufficiently  wide  tolerances  to  permit  three 
or  four  passengers  to  get  In  or  out  without 
real  effect. 

When  a  niotorlst  goes  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum load  he  can  reduce  the  danger  some- 
what by  lowering  his  speed.  But  even  If  he 
avoids  a  blowout,  the  tread  wear  Increases 
substantially. 

Any  tire  can  be  loaded  beyond  its  capacity 
to  take  in  more  air  pressure  and  thus  ac- 
commodate the  added  weight.  One  of  the 
main  points  of  the  critics  has  been  that  it  is 
difficult.  If  not  impossible,  for  a  motorist  to 
determine  his  car's  load  limits. 

This  year,  after  criticism  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere,  automobile  companies  have 
made  It  easier  for  the  motorist  to  tell  when 
load  changes  require  Inflation  changes. 

This  year's  model  cars  have  abbreviated 
information,  usually  on  the  inside  of  the 
glove  compartment  door,  and  further  details 
are  listed  in  the  owner's  manual. 

Ford,  for  example,  specifies  one  Inflation 
for  a  "moderate  load"  (five  persons  or  less) 
and  a  greater  inflation  for  "full  rated  loads" 
of  six  persons  and  200  pounds  of  luggage. 

Proper  loads  for  different  sizes  of  tires  at 
various  inflation  pressures  are  established  by 
tables  published  by  the  Tire  and  Rim  Asso- 
ciation, a  standard-setting  organization  of 
tire  and  rim  producers 

The  load  that  each  tire  will  carry  is  estab- 
lished by  a  very  complex  mathematical 
formula.  The  formula  and  the  tables  are 
adjusted  once  every  10  years  or  so. 

However,  steady  technological  improve- 
ments between  formula  changes  supposedly 
make  the  tires  capable  of  carrying  greater 
loads  than  the  association  tables  allow.  This 
is  what  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  the 
industry  says 

Hence,  according  to  a  number  of  sources, 
automobile  companies  actually  t)egln  to  ex- 
ceed the  association's  standiu-ds  by  about  10 
per  cent  when  deciding  on  the  tire  size 
needed  to  carry  a  glveii  load.  In  effect,  the 
sources  explain,  a  car  tiiat  weighs  4,400 
pounds  may  get  tires  that,  according  to  the 
tables,  are  adequate  only  for  4,000  jxjunds. 

When  Congressmen  and  independent  ex- 
perts began  comparing  the  tires  on  cars  with 
the  association's  apparently  "maximum"  load 
tables,  a  torrent  of  criticism  boiled  up.  Some 
cars  were  overloaded  standing  empty,  it  ap- 
peared, and  many  others  had  tires  adequate 
for  no  more  than  an  "average"  load  of  three 
jmssengers  and  no  luggage. 

In  other  words,  the  critics  summed  up, 
auto  companies  first  Installed  easily  over- 
loaded tires  and  then  were  extremely  vague 
about  the  point  at  which  that  overloading 
occurred. 

DETROIT    DIXENDS    TABLES 

In  its  defense,  Detroit  sought  to  convince 
people  that  the  tables  were  only  a  "guide," 
but  tlie  critics  kept  pointing  out  that  the 
figures  were  plainly  marked  "maximum"  and 
had  been  widely  regarded  as  such. 

The  tables  "have  never  been  intended  to 
show  maximum  safe  loads."  industry  spokes- 
men insisted.  "The  tables  have  indicated 
load  values  for  a  car  under  three-passenger 
condition." 

The  industry  said  that  if  loads  went  be- 
yond three  passengers  the  "three-passenger" 
tables  would  be  exceeded — but  the  tires  could 
carry  the  added  weight  anyway.     There  sim- 


ply are  not  any  established  load  limits, 
Detroit  cor.tended. 

Tlie  Tire  and  Rim  Association,  which  has 
never  acknowledged  publicly  that  its  earlier 
tables  were  faulty  nevertheless  quickly  de- 
vised a  new  formula  and  issued  higher  rat- 
ings that  would  permit  greater  weight  on  the 
tires. 

TTie  National  Bureau  of  Standards  noted 
recently  that  "no  basis  for  the  higher  load 
has  been  presented." 

"Even  the  lower  ratings  in  the  [earlier 
tables  i  are  not  as  conservative  as  those  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufac- 
turers and  Traders  Ltd..  in  Great  Britain."  It 
declared. 

l.Kt.aTX.     TIRES     INSTALLED 

At  the  same  time  that  the  loed  ratings 
were  changed.  Detroit,  although  hotly  deny- 
ing tliat  any  oj  Ite  cars  were  undertlred, 
moved  to  install  substantially  larger  sizes  on 
many  of  its  '66  models. 

Another  key  safety  factor — more  Impor- 
tant, many  experts  agree,  than  overloading 
and  blowouts — -is  the  somewhat  subjective 
question  of  performance. 

Differences  In  the  grade  and  mixture  of 
the  rubber  compounds  that  are  used  can  have 
a  striking  effect  on  the  traction  and  stopping 
capabilities  of  tires  Slight  changes  in  the 
pattern  of  the  fabric  can  give  a  tire  either  a 
softer  quieter  ride  or  a  harder,  one  with  bet- 
ter handling  and  stability.  Performance  is 
affected  because  the  fabric  changes  give  the 
tire  either  a  stiffer  or  more  flexible  body 

Rayon  fabric  offers  a  generally  smoother 
ride.  Nylon,  largely  boycotted  by  Detroit  be- 
cause It  is  noisier.  Is  widely  regarded  as 
stronger  and  better  at  resisting  heat  build- 
up 

Critics  complain  that  the  automobile's  em- 
phasis on  esthetic  characteristics,  such  as 
ride,  impair  the  handling  and  maneuvering 
capability  in  an  emergency 

EL'ROPEAN      MODELS     NOTED 

European  models  usually  Involve  a  harsher 
ride,  the  critics  {XJlnt  out,  but  these  cars' 
ability  to  swerve  safely  around  an  obstacle 
or  stick  to  the  road  on  curves  is  far  superior 
to  most  American  autos. 

There  are  three  sets  of  tire  safety  standards 
in  force  today,  but  they  have  had  only  a 
limited  impact.  A  Federal  specification  ap- 
plies only  to  tires  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

State  level  standards  devised  by  the  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Commission  and  voluntary 
standards  published  by  the  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers Association  are  widely  regarded  as 
less  stringent  than  the  Federal  purchasing 
requirements 

The  more  successful  rubber  companies  and 
the  auto  manufacturers  conduct  their  own 
elaborate  tests  of  a  tire's  i>erform8nce  one- 
company  for  example,  puts  sample  tires 
through  75  or  80  laboratory  tests. 

Even  the  tire  manufacturers  who  s.iy  they 
meet  self-imposed  safety  levels  concede  how- 
ever th.'it  there  are  important  differences  In 
performance  beyond  their  minimum  stand- 
ards. 

How  does  the  consumer  find  the  proper 
tire?  The  task  is  so  difficult  that  Congress 
shows  signs  of  Imposing  a  nationwide  system 
of  uniform  grading 

Currently,  the  motorist  depends  on  a  mar- 
ketplace long  noted  for  its  confusion  and 
absence  of  specific  information,  and  getting 
the  right  tire  can  be  purely  accidental. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  July  6.  Iftce) 

Tire  SArmr :  Pkofusion  of  Ttpes  and  Grad- 

mcs  Confuse  Buyers 

(By  Walter  Rugaber i 

Detroit,    July    5 — A   consumer   who   faces 

the  confusing  array  of  automobile  tires  now 

on  the  American  market  may   get   the   one 
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b«st  suited  for  hla  purposes,  but  many  ob- 
seners  think  his  rhancps  are  less  than  even. 

Coni^resB.  which  Is  considering  legislation  to 
establish  a  system  of  uniform  grading,  re- 
cently received  a  report  on  the  tire  market 
from  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  After 
an  extended  study,  the  panel  declared: 

"The  committee  knows  of  no  consumer 
commodity  more  sharply  characterlzet*  by 
confused  and  ml.sleadlng  nomenclature  than 
the  tire  Though  no  uniform  grading  system 
presently  exists,  the  ereat  majority  of  the 
private  label  marketers  and  domestic  manu- 
facturers market  tires  on  the  baols  of  an  ap- 
parent grading  system. 

"Thus  'premium.'  "first  line."  'second  line.' 
and  '100  level,"  Imply  that  an  objective  grad- 
ing system  exists  Yet  these  designations  to- 
day have  no  uniform  fixed  meaning  or  defin- 
itive value 

"One  marketers  'premium'  Is  the  Inferior 
of  another's  'third  line'  tire — and  a  single 
manufacturer  may  market  a  tire  under  Its 
own  brand  name  a*  a  "third  level"  tire  while 
hla  private  label  cust^.imer  marketa  the  same 
tire  as  a  'first  line'  tire." 

As  continuing  tests  by  Independent  labora- 
tories have  shown  repeatedly,  there  are  radical 
dlffereices  between  tires  E^ven  ■within  the 
same  price  range,  the  tests  show  that  one 
brand  often  performs  substantially  better 
than  another. 

Ttre  safety  critics  have  hurled  a  heavy 
barrage  of  charges  at  the  rubber  Industry 
over  the  la."?!  year  or  so,  and  Congress  Is  con- 
slderlr.g  legislation  to  establish  minimum 
performance  standards  and  a  quality-grading 
system  The  tire  companies  stovitly  deny  that 
most  tires  are  un.safe  or  Inadequate,  but 
many  offlolals  agree  that  the  retail  market 
can  be  confusing  to  many  customers. 

Edwin  H  Sonnecken.  director  of  corporate 
planning  and  research  for  the  Goodyear  Ttre 
and  Rubber  Company,  concedes  that  it  Is 
not  an  "easy  decision"  to  choose  a  tire  But 
then,  he  saya.  It  Is  difficult  to  buy  a  lot  of 
things,  and  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
Government  should  gra.de  everything. 

"Sure  "  Mr  Sonnecken  sava.  '"It's  always 
convenient  (to  have  estatjilshed  grades). 
But  what  grade  chair  are  you  sitting  In? 
What  grade  of  suit  are  you  wearing?  I  Ket 
confused  by  all  the  different  kinds  of  suits 
they  have  o\it  these  days   " 

Most  people  would  not  spend  a  lot  of  time 
studying  a  compl!catp<l  Oo%prnment  grading 
system.  Mr  Sonnecken  believes.  He  cites 
Government  statistics  th.it  Indicate  that  a 
consumer  who  sperds  $5,000  a  year  devotes 
only  $20  of  thi\t.  to  tires  and  four  times  as 
much  on  liquor 

"I  think  mo.st  tire  lines  could  be  sim- 
plified." Mr.  Sonnecken  acknowledges.  "The 
problem  Is  this  We  live  In  a  comp)etltlve 
world.  " 

It  might  be  "more  efficient"  to  '"make  just 
one  model  and  bang  It  out,"  he  says,  but  the 
difficulty  IB  that  each  tiro  represents  a  dif- 
ferent segment  of  the  contemporary  market. 

050    NAMES    ON    M.ARKET 

In  pursuit  of  this  market,  about  120  con- 
cerns offer  tires  with  about  950  different 
names.  Of  900  listed  in  a  directory  published 
by  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  a 
trade  group,  at  least  185  contain  the  word 
"preinlimi  " 

In  addition  to  the  confusion  of  the  market 
place,  much  of  the  publics  dissatisfaction 
with  tlre-s  appears  to  have  stemmed  from  a 
tendency  for  Detroit  auto  makers  to  Impose 
ever-lncre.aslng  demands  on  Akron  tire 
manufacturers  Some  of  the  rubber  com- 
panies have  kept  p.ice  better  than  others. 

Today's  tires  mast  st.irt  quicker,  run  faster, 
turn  harder,  wear  longer  and  ride  much  more 
smootlily  than  they  did  10 — or  even  five — 
years  ago 


"We've  Improved  tread  wear  about  80  per 
cent,""   one   tire   company   engineer   said   re- 
cently, "but  the  consumer  got  only  about  20 
per  cent  of  It.     The  car  stole  the  rest." 
car'3  horsepowkr  crrTD 

Detroit's  drive  to  Increase  the  horsepower 
of  its  engines,  which  got  started  In  e.-unest 
In  the  early  1960's,  meant  cars  that  gent-rated 
considerably  greater  torque  and.  hence,  more 
stress  on  the  wheels. 

"The  tire  people  weren't  really  ready  for 
the  horsepower  race."  said  Robert  H  Snyder, 
manager  of  product  engineering  for  the  tire 
division  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany "There  w^as  a  couple  of  years  lag  I 
think,  before  we  caught  up.  and  I  would  have 
to  say  that  there  are  some  smaller  private 
brand.s:  that  still  haven't  caught  up  " 

Although  the  demands  have  soared,  whole- 
.sale  prices  have  stayed  right  where  they  were, 
and  In  some  cases  the  auto  companies  have 
even  succeeded  In  driving  them  down  slightly. 

Sources  clrjse  to  the  Inditstry's  tlre-buylnEt 
activities  Indicated  recently  that  although 
prices  were  now  "fairly  .stable, "  the  over-all 
trend  since  1967  had  been  "slightly  down- 
ward." 

Ever  since  Dr.  B  P  Goodrich  biillt  a  plant 
there  In  1870.  Akron  has  been  to  the  tire  in- 
dustry what  Detroit  Is  to  the  world  of  auto- 
mobiles Today,  three  top  rubber  companies 
beside';  O'xxlrlch  have  headquarters  there. 

The  city,  with  a  population  of  about  300,- 
000,  Is  the  home  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  and  the  General  Tire  and 
Rubber  Companv.  The  other  major  manu- 
facturer, the  United  .States  Rubber  Company, 
has  headquarters  In  New  York  and  Its  main 
plant  In  Detroit. 

Akron  Is  a  drab  tndvistrlal  city  with  a  worn- 
out  central  business  district  that  resists  re- 
newal efforts.  There  are.  however,  prosperous 
sections  of  shaded  homes,  and  the  workers, 
who  earn  an  average  of  S3  90  an  hour,  can  be 
heard  debating  the  virtues  of  various  luxury 
cars. 

A  tire  consists  of  hooplike  arrangements  of 
steel  wire,  called  bead  bundles,  which  hold 
the  tire  to  the  rim;  two  or  more  layers  of 
rubber-Impregnated  fabric,  called  piles, 
which  run  from  one  bead  to  the  other  to  pro- 
vide .-^hape  and  strength,  and  an  outer  slab 
of  heavy  tread  and  sldewall  rubber. 

TWO     MrNTTBS    TO     MAKE 

A  workman  a.ssembles  these  components  by 
placing  them  one  by  one  on  a  revolving  drum 
built  especially  for  the  purpose  The  proce-^s 
takes  as  little  as  two  minutes.  When  It  Is 
completed,  the  drum  Is  collapsed  so  that  the 
"green"  or  "imcured."  tire  can  be  removed 
and   vulcanized. 

TTie  tires,  shaped  more  like  open-ended 
barrels  at  this  stage,  are  placed  automati- 
cally Into  a  vulcanizing  press,  which  forces 
the  centers  outward  and  the  ends  together. 
Thus  forced  Into  molds  and  cooked  at  tem- 
peratures between  about  335  and  385  degrees, 
the  tires  are  vulcanized,  a  chemical  process 
that  eliminates  the  tendency  of  the  rubber 
to  become  brittle  In  winter  and  sticky  In 
summer.  The  molds  In  the  press  give  the 
tire  Its  familiar  shape  and  tread  de.slgn. 

The  endless  complexities  of  tire  production 
affect  the  quality  of  a  tire  In  two  basic  ways, 
neither  of  them  especlallv  nnparent  to  the 
consumer  when  he  Is  shopplne  for  a  tire. 

First,  the  large  amount  of  hand  labor  ptlU 
Involved  In  building  a  tire,  t'lgether  with  the 
sensitive  and  flexible  nature  of  the  compo- 
nents, can  lead  to  dozens  of  serious,  manu- 
facturing defects. 

The  leading  problem  Is  adhesion  T"he  rub- 
ber companies  make  considerable  efforts  to 
bond  various  layers  of  a  tire  together,  but 
once  on  the  road  they  can  start  to  pull  apart. 
The  most  cocomon  form  of  this  Is  the  separa- 


tion of  large  chunks  of  tread  from  the  tire 
carcass. 

HklfnUNO     IS     FACTOR 

A  major  headache  In  most  plants  Is  proper 
handling  of  the  fabric.  If  It  Is  pulled  out  of 
shape  while  rolling  It  up  for  storage  or  while 
placing  It  onto  the  drum.  It  may  mean  a 
tire  that  runs  unevenly. 

Another  Importaju  quality  control  diffi- 
culty Involves  the  splicing  of  piles  and  tread 
rubber  around  the  drum.  If  they  overlap  too 
much  or  wind  up  on  the  same  side  of  the 
tire,  the  weight  distribution  can  be  senously 
affected. 

The  consumer's  only  real  protection  from 
many  of  the  ma-st  prevalent  tire  problems  U 
careful  inspection  and  testing  throughout 
the  production  process.  Tlie  cheap  tire, 
some  of  them  selling  under  88.  get  less  at- 
tention as  well  as  less  rubber. 

The  worker,  paid  by  piece  rates,  may  tend 
to  let  quality  slide  If  Inspection  Is  lax.  But 
at  most  of  the  raibber  companies  his  name  or 
number  Is  stamped  Into  every  tire  he  builds, 
and  defects  can  be  traced  to  him  months 
later 

Examinations  are  becoming  more  and  more 
intense.  Goodyear,  for  example,  recently 
started  Inflating  every  one  of  its  new  car 
tires  and  running  them  under  full  load  on 
specl.ally  bul'.t  testing  machines.  Tlie  other 
big  companies  do  similar  work. 

DESIGNS   ARE   VABIEO 

The  second  production  factor  affects  tire 
quality  by  design  rather  than  by  accident. 
Some  of  the  more  common  and  important 
ways  that  tires  are  made  different  from  oce 
another  are  the  following: 

Rubber  compounds,  which  niay  contain  13 
types  of  natural  iuid  synthetic  rubbers  and 
35  other  Ingredients,  from  sulphur  to  carbon 
black,  can  resist  skld.s  or  offer  superior  tread 
life.  More  of  one  quality  usually  means  less 
of  another.  Turning  ability  and  the  absence 
of  squeal  are  also  characteristics  that  gen- 
erally confilct  In  a  tire. 

Each  of  the  moet  popular  fabrics,  nyloo 
and  rayon.  oSers  something  that  the  other 
does  not  have.  Nylon  Is  considered  stronger 
and  better  at  resisting  heat;  rayon  offers  a 
smoother,  quieter  ride. 

The  fabric  runs  diagonally  from  one  side  of 
a  tire  to  the  other,  crossing  the  center  at  an 
angle.  If  this  angle  Is  Increased  so  the  piles 
run  across  more  directly,  the  ride  Is  smooth- 
er. If  the  angle  Is  reduced,  the  distance 
from  side  to  side  Is  longer,  the  tire  stlffer,  the 
handling  better — and  the  ride  harsher. 

There  is  sharp  debate  over  the  relative 
performance  of  two-ply  and  four-ply  tlree. 
The  Industry  contends  that  new  two-ply 
fabric  Is  as  strong  as  the  old  four-ply.  Fur- 
thermore, proponents  of  two-ply  tires  argue, 
they  are  less  bulky  and.  hence,  run  cooler 
and  ride  over  sharp  blows  easier.  Also,  two- 
ply  supporters  contend  the  greater  flexibility 
permits  the  engineer  to  Improve  maneuver- 
ability of  the  tire  without  making  the  ride 
harder,  and  with  the  reduced  biilk  and  roll- 
ing resistance  there  Is  a  slight  bonus  in  fuel 
economy.  The  Unlt^'d  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany recently  reported  that  an  average  of. 69 
two-ply  tires  were  returned  under  war- 
ranties for  every  100  four-ply  tires  re- 
turned. The  two-ply  backers  have  implied 
that  those  clinging  to  four-ply  tires  are  the 
same  people  who  would  not  give  up  inner 
tubes,  but  among  Government  officials,  inde- 
pendent authorities  and  large  segments  of 
the  retail  market  there  Is  a  walt-and-eee 
skepticism. 

Cheaper  tires  not  only  have  a  thinner  tread 
but  a  poorer  quality  rubber  compound  that  li 
likely  to  be  filled  out  with  oils  or  other  sulv 
6t,'uice6.  F^jrthermore,  the  fabric  Is  likely 
to  have  a  more  open  weave,  ■with  fewer  cords 
per  Inch  that  would  be  found  In  the  bettw 
tire. 
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CHOICE  IS  AN  issms 

How  does  the  man  who  wants  a  soft  ride, 
ralnlmum  noise  and  the  longest  pKassible 
tre.id  wear  avoid  getting  a  tire  built  for  the 
motorist  who  prefers  extra  stability  and  ma- 
neuverability, better  skid  resistance  and  top- 
not^h   durability? 

Tire  dealers,  when  they  offer  any  com- 
parative information  at  all,  typically  confine 
it  to  ""extra  traction,"'  "34  per  cent  more 
tread  ■wear,"'  or  "WTap-around  tread  with 
9.184  gripping  edges." 

Within  a  tingle  retail  line,  price  may  be  a 
rough  guide  to  tread  wear  For  some  con- 
sumer, the  kind  of  fabric  employed  and  the 
number  of  piles  involved  may  have  special 
significance. 

There  are.  however,  no  standard,  precise 
fruidellnes  that  pfiTiiit  a  motorist  to  grade 
the  performance  of  one  tire  against  another. 

For  Everyman,  Detroit  orders  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  tires  for  its  new  automobiles,  and 
the  rubber  Industry  sells  mlliions  more  as 
"100  level "  replacements. 

These  are  the  coninion  denominators  of 
the  tire  world,  an  attempt  at  combining  the 
best  In  wear,  performance,  noise  and  ride. 
It  Is  a  balance — but  an  agonized  one. 

iFrom  the  New  York  Times.  July  7.  1966] 
AvTo    Tire     SArirrv :     The     Detroit    Rou; — - 
AKRON    Follows     SpicmcATioN     or    Car 

MANUFAC-n.'RERS 

(By  "Walter  Rugaber) 

Detroit,  July  6. -The  automobile  Indus- 
try, under  steady  attack  by  safety  critics  In 
recent  months,  has  a  far-reaching  Influence 
over  the  reliability  of  today's  tires. 

The  American  motorist  spends  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  his  time  riding  on  tires  chosen 
for  him  by  the  auto  makers  and  Installed  at 
their  factories.  Then,  when  the  original 
tires  wear  out,  he  often  buys  replacements 
that  again  reflect  Detroit's  wishes. 

The  critics  argue  that  the  auto  companies 
Ignore  safe  tires  m  favor  of  smooth  rides  and 
lower  costs,  while  the  industry  replies  that  It 
is  perfectly  i>o.ss!ble  t-o  have  all  three  In 
reasonable  amounts.  The  battle  is  currently 
centered  in  Congress,  ■v^'here  legislation  that 
would  e<:tabllsh  minimum  standards  of 
safety  and  a  uniform  system  of  quality  grad- 
ing, is  under  consideration. 

The  auto  indus*ry"s  link  to  Akron  Is  con- 
siderable. The  manufacturers,  buying  from 
five  major  rubber  companies,  are  expected  to 
purchase  a  third  of  all  the  tires  sold  In  the 
United  States  this  year. 

'"When  Detroit  snaps  Ita  fingers,  Akron 
Jumps  through  the  hoop — backward.  If  neces- 
sary," according  to  Harry  C.  McCreary  Jr.. 
the  outspoken  board  chairman  of  the  Mc- 
Creary Tire  and  Rubber  Company.  Mr. 
McC:eary.  whose  relatively  fir.all  company 
d:>es  not  sell  tires  to  Detroit,  has  bluntly 
said: 

"If  you  are  a  tire  manufacturer,  you  are 
not  apt  to  argue  very  loudly  with  your 
b'.ggest  customer.  You  give  htm  what  he 
demands,  not  what  you  feel  he  .should  have. 
If  you  don't  like  it  he  can  always  get  his 
tires  from  your  competitor,  right  across  the 
flreet.'" 

Is  Detroit  demanding  Inadequate  tlree,  or 
k  It  shopping  for  the  best  available?  How  do 
the  engmeers  and  s:iles  .■^■.jecialists  in  Akron 
and  Detroit  develop  a  new  tire  that  Is  satis- 
factory to  the  companies  Involved?  What  are 
the  special  characteristics  that  the  auto  In- 
dustry .seeks  In  a  tire? 

There  are  only  14  independent  rubber 
comp.mies  in  the  country  today,  but  together 
they  turn  out  a  bewildering  array  of  about 
950  different  names  of  tires — for  themselves 
and  for  some  120  so-called  "private  Label" 
concerns. 

The  private  label  brands  are  small  market- 
ing companies  without  manufacturing  facili- 


ties of  their  own.  The  14  rubber  companies 
produce  the  private  label  tire  to  the  mar- 
keter's own  specifications. 

A  top  quality  tire  prodticed  by  a  major 
company  can  cost  over  $100,  but  there  are 
cheap  tires  offered  by  some  of  the  smaller 
companies  for  less  than  58. 

The  retail  prices  of  new-car  tires  varies 
somewhat  but  an  average  Is  probably  $25  or 
$30.  A  rubber  company  might  produce  two 
grades  of  better  tire  (one  company  call^  them 
"premium"  and  "seml-premlum")  and  per- 
haps three  grades  of  tire  below  the  new-car 
level. 

In  addition  to  its  own  brands,  the  manu- 
facturers also  make  a  variety  of  tires  for 
other.  The  United  States  Rubber  Company, 
for  example,  has  no  grades  below  Us  stand- 
ard new-car  tire.  But  It  makes  cheaper  tires 
for  private  label  marketers. 

A  sharp  controversy  erupted  several  months 
ago  when  Ralph  Nader,  the  Washington- 
based  safety  critic,  charged  that  avito  com- 
panies had  managed  to  drive  the  wholesale 
prices  they  paid  for  tires  down  to  as  low  as 
$2  for  some  models. 

Executives  in  Akron  are  still  steaming  over 
that  accusation.  One  official  noted  wryly 
that  perhaps  these  reports  had  confused  our 
selling  prices  ■with  the  Federal  excise  tax, 
which  averages  about  $2  a  tire  The  whole- 
sale prices  are  secret,  but  there  have  been 
Indications  from  some  Industry  sources  that 
the  range  Is  between  about  $7.75  and  $14. 

TIRES    AND    MODELS    IN    TIME 

The  lower  priced  brands,  called  "cheaples" 
In  the  Industry,  get  the  blame  for  much  of 
the  criticism  now  being  hurled  at  the  tire 
manufacturers  generally. 

Company  officials  and  retail  dealers  agree 
that  much  of  the  consumer  dissatisfaction 
■with  poor  quality  stems  f;om  the  corner- 
cutting  that  Is  essential  In  the  production 
of  a  cheap  tire. 

Only  five  of  the  14  manufacturers  sell  new 
car  tires  to  the  auto  companies.  The  five. 
In  order  of  their  size,  are  the  Goodye.ar  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company,  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Comp.any.  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  the  General  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany and  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company. 

All  these  major  companies  have  en.elneers 
based  In  Detroit  to  consult  with  the  aut/j- 
moblle  companies  on  the  development  of  new- 
car  tires.  The  car  manufacturers  often  re- 
quire annual  changes  to  keep  the  tires  In 
tune  ■with  the  new-model  developments 

Most  of  these  changes  are  minor  refine- 
ments In  construction  that  do  not  affect  the 
outside  proportion  or  the  tread  design  As 
In  the  auto  Industry,  full-scale  design 
changes  occur  only  once  every  three  or  four 
years. 

Tlie  larger  tire  companies  conduct  exten- 
sive programs  of  research  and  development 
that  can  lead  to  everything  from  a  greatly 
Improved  tire  cord  to  a  new  tread  wear  In- 
dicator. In  which  small  sections  of  the  tread 
are  molded  two  thirty-seconds  of  an  liich 
shallower  so  as  to  appear  bald  when  the  tire 
needs  replacement 

A  big  company  may  choose  a  completely 
new  model  from  as  many  as  2no  experlmentnJ 
tires  that  It  has  designed  and  tested  over 
several  years.  When  a  likely  tire  Is  picked, 
several  thousand  may  be  built  for  testing 
on  taxi  cabs  and  rental  car  fleets. 

'a    dual    EVALrATION 

Samples  then  go  to  Detroit,  and  if  It  Is 
an  entirely  new  model,  the  tire  get*  a  sort 
of  dual  evaluation  from  engineers  at  all  the 
auto  manufacturers  that  the  company  hopyes 
to  Interest, 

First,  the  auto  companies  must  approve 
the  outward  proportion  and  tread  design  In 
order  for  the  Rubber  company  to  have  a 
uniform-appearing  tire  that  can  be  sold  as  a 
replacement  on  the  retail  market. 


Goodyear,  for  example,  sells  tires  to  all 
four  of  the  auto  companies  and  hence  must 
satisfy  each  of  them. 

Or.ce  that  hurdle  Is  cleared,  the  laborious 
process  of  making  internal  adjustments  to 
fit  the  ttre  to  a  specific  car  can  begin. 

The  auto  and  rubber  Industries  both  con- 
duct extensive  tests  for  durability  and  per- 
formance, a  practice  that  they  cite  in  detail 
in  reply  to  critics  who  charge  that  there  Is 
little  real  concern  with  safety. 

The  car  manufacturers,  for  example,  say 
that  they  carry  out  five  or  six  major  safety 
tests  on  each  tire,  evaluating  Its  handling. 
stability,  skid  resistance,  and  other  qualities. 
The  tests  are  three  times  as  severe  as  those 
encountered  In  normal  motoring,  the  Indus- 
try asserts. 

$1  DO-MILLION  INVESTMENT 

The  rubber  manufacturers  report  that 
they  have  invested  nearly  $100-milllon  In 
laboratory  and  road-testing  facilities  and 
that  they  spend  an  additional  $25-milUon 
each  year  to  conduct  different  evaluations. 

Critics  who  Insist  that  the  levels  of  tire 
safety  are  too  low  say  that  the  Industry's 
examinations  are  largely  for  show  and  that 
close  analysis  of  a  tire's  performance  capa- 
bilities Is  impossible  for  anyone  outride  the 
industry. 

A  number  of  sources  In  Detroit  and  In 
Akron  Indicated  that  the  safety  tests  get 
only  passing  attention  because  they  were  a 
more  routine  aspect  of  tire  development. 
The  greatest  debate  and  concentration  go 
Into  a  subjective  factor  that  the  engineers 
call  "esthetics." 

Good  esthetics  In  a  tire  consi.'ts  mainly  of 
a  soft,  quiet  ride  This  Is  the  characteristic 
that  the  automobile  Industry  has  always 
been  intensely  Interested  in.  The  engineers 
made  the  American  car  unsurpassed  for  its 
smoothness,  a  quite  respectable  achievement 
until    the   safety    argument    began. 

The  critics  quickly  discovered  that  put- 
ting engineering  esthetics  in  often  meant 
taking  durability  and  stamina  out.  for  the 
tire  Is  a  bundle  of  often  conflicting  capa- 
bilities. 

A  good  example  Is  squeal.  Ten  years  ago 
almost  all  tires  squealed  when  rounding  a 
corner.  Today,  however,  the  noise  has  vir- 
tually been  eliminated.  The  engineers  did 
It  by  changing  the  rubber  compounds — a 
change  that  took  away  some  of  the  traction. 

No  one  outside  of  the  tire  and  auto  indus- 
tries knows  exactly  how  much  was  dropped 
But  one  engineer  asserted  recently  that  how- 
ever much  was  lost  has  now  been  regained 
through  the  manipulation  of  other  construc- 
tion features. 

Another  Illustration  of  Detroit's  emphasis 
on  esthetics  is  its  long  boycott  of  nyUjn 
fabric.  A  tire  Includes  two  or  more  layers 
of  woven  cord — usually  rayon  nylon — which 
not  only  svipplles  shape  and  strength  but 
also  controls  flexibility  or  6tif!ness  to  a  con- 
siderable degree. 

Nylon  card  Is  widely  regarded  as  aftronger 
than  rayon  and  better  at  resisting  heat,  and 
It  accounts  for  about  75  percent  of  the  re- 
placement tires  that  are  sold  directly  to  the 
consumer. 

But  nylon  ha*  one  overriding  disadvantage 
as  far  as  the  auto  engineers  are  concerned 
Tires  In  which  it  is  used  tend  to  fl.Htten 
slightly  on  the  bottom  if  the  car  stands  still 
for  a  time  For  the  first  few  minutes  of 
travel  the  flat  spot  makes  a  mild  thumplzig 
noise,  then   disappears. 

IT    MIGHT    HITBT    SALES 

Detroit  Is  fearful  that  such  noise  charac- 
teristics might  hurt  sales  The  industry  be- 
lieves that  "new  car  ciwtome."^  will  not  tol- 
erate this  condition."  and  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  current  models  are  equipped  with 
rayon  tires. 
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The  nylon  producers  have  brought  out  new 
types  of  cord  that  virtually  eliminate  flat 
spotting  now.  however,  and  there  are  reports 
In  Akron  that  the  fabric  may  begin  to  Im- 
prove \IB  showing 

The  American  auto  companies  have  also 
avoided  the  radial-ply  tire  because  of  esthetic 
problems  In  conventional  tires,  the  fabric 
runs  diagonally  acrcjes  '.he  face  of  Che  tire 
from  one  side  to  the  otfler 

In  radial-ply  tires,  the  f.ibrlc  runs  straight 
across,  and  on  top  of  this  there  Is  a  belt  of 
fabric  or  wire  running  around  the  tire  be- 
neath the  tread 

The  belts  serve  as  a  hoop  for  the  tire  to 
travel  on.  and  this  arrangement  produces 
better  gas  mileage  as  well  as  greatly  Improved 
tread  wear  The  tire  Is  quite  {>opular  In 
Europe,  especially  la  France. 

Despite  some  minor  handling  problems, 
the  biggest  difficulty  with  radial-ply  tlree  Is 
ride.  The  stlffer  belt-ed  tire  rides  harsher, 
and  American  engineers  have  said  that  use  of 
the  tire  would  require  them  to  change  the 
suspension  systems  of  their  automobllea. 

•Detroit  says  to  us."  a  tire  official  wryly 
remarked.  "We  make  these  perfectly  desirable 
automobiles,  see.  We  want  you  to  give  us 
dancing  slippers  to  put  on  them,  not  clod- 
hoppers " 

Some  of  the  tire  companies  appear  to  be 
con.slderlng  the  suspension  changes  they  be- 
lieve necessary  to  accommodate  radial-ply 
tires.  The  General  Motors  Corporation, 
which  already  offers  62  different  makes  and 
Sizes  of  tires,  seems  the  least  interested.  A 
O  M.  engineer  gave  radial-ply  tires  a  50  per 
cent  chance  of  becoming  an  original  equip- 
ment Item. 

Despite  all  the  attention  to  esthetics,  there 
Is  evidence  that  the  differences  in  ride  are 
often  exaggerated.  A  recent  visitor  to  Good- 
year he.^dquarters  in  Akron  asked  for  a  test 
drive  on  supposedly  "hard"  Urea  and  sup- 
posedly "soft"  ones. 

The  visitor  made  the  examination  along 
With  a  public  relations  representative  of  the 
company  Neither  of  them  knew  which  set 
of  tires  waa  which,  and  when  it  was  over 
they  were  asked  to  evaluate  which  was 
"hard"  and  which  "soft  " 

Despite  the  supposedly  striking  diflerencea, 
the  two  men  cajne  up  with  opposite  views 
on  which  tire  wa?  the  harder.  The  public 
relations  man  wsia  wrong. 

The  same  size,  grade  and  brand  of  tire 
have  somewhat  different  performance  chax- 
acteristic^s  on  different  automobiles  because 
of  the  drive  to  suit  esthetic  factors  to  the 
specific  cars 

Even  a  tire  company's  "lOO-level"  or  new 
car  tire,  while  appearing  the  same  on  the 
outside,  might  have  as  many  as  35  variations 
for  as  many  models  Alm<.>6t  all  of  them 
would  reflect  Detroit's  constant  attempt  at 
a  perfect  ride. 

A  major  issue  In  Detroit's  handling  of  its 
new  car  tires  is  how  serious  esthetic  Improve- 
ments detract  from  performance  character- 
latlcs  TTie  engineers  insist  they  never  go 
beyond  "certain  limits"  while  the  critics 
argvie  that  the  "limits."  whatever  they  are, 
appear  to  go  too  far. 

The  Industry's  viewpoint  was  summed  up 
by  Ross  R  Ormsby.  president  of  the  RuWser 
Manufacturers  Association. 

Mr  Ornxsby  advocated  state  tire  inspection 
laws  and  declared  that  the  major  tire  safety 
problem"  is  "continued  use  on  the  highways 
of  worn  out.  damaged  and  abused  tires," 

Even  Increased  rare  and  Inspection  of  tires 
by  individual  niiitorlsts  would  reduce  the 
dangers,    the    industry    believes 

The  critics,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
are  pressing  a  bill  that  unanimously  passed 
the  Senate  last  March  That  measure  would 
allow  the  Government  to  set  its  own  mini- 
mum standards  for  tire  safety  In  addition, 
it  would  call  for  a  system  of  grading  tires 
on   quality    and    performance   so    that   con- 


sumers   could    readily    compare    brands    and 

levels  of  tires. 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  voted  last  week  to  Include 
similar  tire  legislation  in  the  more  compre- 
hensive highway  safety  bill  that  is  also  under 
consideration 

Floor  action  Is  not  exf^ected  in  the  House 
for  another  month  or  so.  The  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  measure  may  silence  the  current 
debate  over  grading,  but  Improvements  in  tire 
reliability  are  sure  to  remain  a  vital  con- 
cern to  miUions  of  the  nation's  motorLsts. 


NOTED   ARTIST  TEACHES   AT 
MARYLAND   INSTITUTE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Maryland  Institute,  in  Baltimore,  has 
long  been  instrumental  In  training  Amer- 
ica's young,  aspiring  artists.  Like  all 
other  educational  Institutions  In  the 
State  of  Maryland,  the  institute  searches 
for  faculty  members  who  will  bring  to  the 
school  and  its  students  the  benefits  of 
their  education,  their  experience,  and 
their  skill.  It  is  with  Jiust  pride  and 
pleasure  that  the  Maryland  Institute  and 
the  city  of  Baltimore  have  welcomed  re- 
nowned American  artist  Grace  Hartlgan. 
Miss  Hartlgan  brings  her  skill  and  talent 
to  the  graduate  students  at  the  institute 
and  adds  to  Baltimore's  cultural  atmos- 
phere by  exhibiting  her  work. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  prinU-d  an  article 
on  Miss  Hartigan's  contributions  to  Balti- 
more and  to  the  Maryland  Institute.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  in.sert  a  por- 
tion of  this  article  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from     the    article    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  CrrY  Draws  a  Noted  Arti.st 
(By  0:ibrlelle  Wise) 

Baltimore's  working  for  me  now,  "  says 
artist  Grace  Hartlgan  of  the  turn  her  cre- 
ative energies  are  taking.  "Working  for  me 
visually,  as  the  lower  East  Side  was  in  1956, 
1957  and  1958." 

Far  from  being  bogged  down  in  a  city  con- 
sidered pale  next  to  New  York,  this  giant 
among  American  painters  reflects  that  her 
move  to  Baltimore  about  five  years  ago  "was 
great  timing." 

What  was  then  working  for  both  Miss 
Hartlgan  and  this  city  was  "Autumn  Har- 
vest." the  painting  a  man  bought  at  her  one- 
man  show  In  Washington.  The  man  was  Dr 
Winston  H  Price,  epidemiologist  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  who  later  became 
Miss  Hartigan's  husband.  "It  turns  out  he 
bought  the  art  and  the  artist,  too,"  she  said. 

As  Dr.  Price's  Interest  in  her  became  ap- 
parent. Mi.ss  Hartlgan  related.  "I  wouldn't 
let  him  buy  any  more,  and  then  I  began  to 
give  him  paintings" 

THE     RIGHT     TIME 

Yes,  she  said.  "It  was  the  right  time.  I 
w^as  getting  ready  to  go  to  Long  Island  any- 
way, I  had  bought  a  Victorian  house.  The 
pressures  of  New  York  were  getting  unbear- 
able " 

For  a  while  In  New  York,  though.  "It  was  a 
close-knit  young  life  and  I  was  part  of  the 
avant  garde — poets,  mtislclans,  painters, 
sculptors.  But  you  can't  go  on  eternally 
Joining  new  avant  gardes  as  each  one  scat- 
ters and  you're  not  part  of  It  any  more 

"Baltimore    is    better    than    Long    Island 
Baltimore  Is  stUl  a  city,  a  major  city.     I  love 
it,  and  my  work  here      Although  it's  different 
from    New   York   In    its   intellectual   life,   it's 
urban  life  In  another  city. 

"It's  a  common  experience  with  creative 
people  in   the   late   thirties   or   forties,  after 


they've   achieved    their   reputation,   to  seek 
a  more  secluded  life  in  order  to  contemplate." 

STUDENTS'    SEMINARS 

Miss  Hartlgan'8  enthusiasm  about  life  in 
Baltimore  includes  her  seminars  for  graduate 
students  at  the  Maryland  Institute.  The 
schedule  calls  such  sessions  from  1  to  3; 30 
P.M.  on  Wednesdays,  but  there  Is  no  guaran- 
tee they  won't  go  on  and  on  as  the  young 
splrius  dictate. 

Her  vitality  as  a  painter  spills  over  into 
activities  with  the  people  who  have  wound 
up  in  the  institute  seminars.  "This  is  my 
second  year."  she  explained  "Last  year  I 
Inherited  my  students.  This  year  i  was 
choosing  them  myself  from  about  70  appli- 
cants,  which  were  then  narrowed  down  to 
15  or  20. 

"It's  pretty  informal  and  they  give  me  a 
free  hand.  It's  an  exchange  of  ideas,  guided 
by  a  person  who's  older  and  has  greater  ex- 
perience— which  is  me.     It's  very  flexible. 

"What  I  do  most  often  is  go  to  the  stu- 
dents and  talk  to  each  one  privately  and 
then  they  talk  to  each  other"  You  can  do 
this  on  the  graduate  level,  she  said,  terming 
the  liiformal  exchange  of  personal  exj^erl- 
ences  "very  unconventional." 

Not  long  ago.  Miss  Hartlgan  said,  "I  found 
myself  with  some  sculpture  students.  The 
Wednesday  afternoon  seminars  are  for  grad- 
uate students,  and  that  Includes  sculpture 
students,   too  " 

ABSORBED    WITH    SCDXPTtTlK 

Louise  Marino,  one  of  those  absorbed  with 
sculpture  at  the  moment,  has  her  B.S  from 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Art.  and  expects 
to  get  her  master's  at  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute.   Tlien  she  hopes  to  go  to  Italy. 

She  has  been  working  on  a  bust  of  General 
Pershing  for  the  Garden  of  Patriots  in  Cape 
Coral,  Fla..  and  will  be  competing  In  the 
National  Collegiate  Sculpture  Awards  pro- 
gram. 

Miss  Hartlgan.  making  her  rounds  with  the 
students,  comment-ed  that  "she's  suffering 
every  moment — but  I'm  having  fun." 

"They're  all  individuals,  and  after  four 
years  of  art  school  have  all  sichleved  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  direction." 

She  said  these  young  artists,  although  of 
course  aware  of  the  trends  of  the  day,  hadn't 
yet  concerned  themselves  with  either  Op  or 
Pop  art 

But  In  the  area  of  Illusion,  and  experi- 
mentation with  a  variety  of  techniques,  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  shaped  canvases  being 
used  by  some,  the  non-flat  surfaces  achieved 
by  building  skeletons  which  protrude  as  the 
canvas  Is  stretched  on  them 

THE    VISUAL    WORLD 

There  are  always  new  ways  of  expressing 
the  Visual  world.  Miss  Hartlgan  said,  and  the 
student  artists  are  never  asleep  at  the  switch. 
"I  love  them  all — they're  darling."  Miss  Har- 
tlgan enthused 

Of  her  being  selected  for  the  art  school 
seminars,  she  commented.  "ITiey  thought  I 
could  give  them  a  situation  that  was  mutu- 
ally exciting — they  think  I  have  a  good  eye 
and  therefore  I'm  valuable  in  this  case 

"After  they  leave  me  they're  going  to  go 
into  the  professional  world.  I  benefit  from 
their  youth  and  enthusiasm.  But  I'm  self- 
ish—I  wouldn't  do  It  if  I  didn't  get  a  great 
deal  from  It  too" 

Grace  Hartlgan  Is  representing  the  plastic 
arts  at  Kent  State  University's  "Festival  of 
the  Arts"  this  week.  On  this  occasion  she 
Is  sharing  the  platform  with  poet-crltlc  John 
Clardl.  representing  the  literary  arts,  and 
musician  Erroll  Garner,  the  performing  art». 

During  the  celebration  she  also  has  a  one- 
man  painting  and  college  exhibition,  and  a 
lecture  on  "The  Artist  and  His  Works."  Pw- 
tlcipatlon  in  a  panel  discussion  la  on  th* 
schedule  there,  as  well  as  visits  to  the  Kent 
State  art  students'  classes  for  informal  criti- 
cism. 
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Miss  Hartlgan  readily  acknowledges  the  in- 
fluences of  WlUem  de  Kooning  and  Jackson 
Pollock,  with  emphasis  on  the  former. 
Speaking  of  their  great  Impact  on  her.  she 
said.  "Their  dedication  is  similar,  but  their 
expression  different." 

During  the  war  Grace  Hartlgan  worked  as 
a  mechanical  draftsman  in  Newark,  N.J. 
and  New  York,  and  pointed  on  weekends. 
She  recalls  that  painting  "sort  of  took  over- 
It  sneaked  up  on  me." 

She  studied  painting  with  Isaac  Lane  Muse 
In  Newark,  and  there,  in  a  class  of  about 
fifteen,  became  aware  of  modern  art.  "Isaac 
was  not  a  terribly  good  teacher  because  he 
taught  painting  as  though  It  were  design," 
she  said.  And  it  was  afte-r  her  exposure  to 
artists  like  de  Kooning  and  Pollock  that  she 
redhzed  the  difference  between  design  and 
srt. 

FIRST    EFFORTS 

"In  all  honesty,"  she  recalls,  her  first  efforts 
at  painting  "showed  absolutely  no  talent,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  my  teacher  Isaac  Lane 
Mu.'ie.  who  valued  creative  Imagination  and 
feehng  above  skill.  I  might  not  have  had  the 
courage  to  persist." 

It  was  not  until  1949  that  her  paintings 
begsn  to  give  her  hojje  of  eventuaUy  reaching 
a  full  expression,  and  it  was  then,  after  a 
year  of  painting  in  Mexico,  that  she  felt  she 
hft*^.  some  work  that  could  be  shown. 

In  New  York  she  met  a  group  of  younger 
artists  who  attended  the  fiery  meetings  and 
discussions  at  Studio  35  on  Eighth  Ftreet.  and 
they  organized  a  painting  show  there.  A 
Urpe  canvas  Miss  Hartlgan  had  painted  in 
Mexico  was  selected  for  exhibit  and  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  In  January.  1951, 
she  was  the  flrst  p>alnter  to  have  a  one-man 
show  at  the  newly  established  Tlbor  de  Nagy 
Gallery. 

A  visitor  to  the  institute's  gallery  at  the 
old  Mount  Royal  Station  wanted  to  know  the 
name  of  one  of  Miss  Hartigan's  works  on  view- 
there. 

"Thats  'Wllma',"  she  answered. 

"What?"  the  visitor  asked  further. 

"Remember  Buck  Rogers?  That's  his  girl 
friend.  But  the  art  critics  thought  it  was  a 
nude."  she  countered  with  some  amusement. 

A^f    INSP«AT10N 

One  abstraction  from  the  visual  world,  in 
this  case  the  city  Miss  Hartlgan  now  con- 
siders abundant  source  material.  Is  "Hobby 
Shop  Human."  This  work,  she  said,  had  as 
its  inspiration  a  do-it-yourself  family  kit  she 
discovered  In  a  shopping  center. 

The  age  of  the  shopping  center  came 
through  also  in  a  painting  called  "Relsters- 
town  Mall."  Its  creator  volunteered  that 
"it's  complex,  it's  modern  life  in  capsule 
form  I  wanted  it  to  encompass  as  many 
things  as  life  itself— it's  a  symbol  of  urban 
Ufe. 

"The  images  are  metaphors.  I  know  every 
Single  Image  in  it,"  she  said. 

"It's  not  Important  for  my  students  to  be 
moved  the  way  I  am,"  Miss  Harrlgan  con- 
tinued. Whether  the  observer  knows  all  the 
Imat-es  in  her  work  Is  not  too  Important 
"But  I  want  him  to  be  moved.  I  want  him 
to  fppl  Involved  In  some  way."  she  said. 

And  It  Is  a  satisfaction  at  this  point  in 
Mlss  Hartigan's  career  that  she  Is  Involved 
with  Baltimore. 


THE   HEROISM   OF   BOBBY   GREEN- 
WELL     AND     CHARLES     "CHICK" 
TA-^fLOR  OP  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 
Mr    MORTON.     Mr.  President,  deeds 
of  extraordinary  heroism  at  extreme  per- 
sonal risk  too  frequently  go  unnoticed  in 
this  day   and  age.     For  that  reason.   I 
»ish  to  recognize  the  gallantry  of  two 
young  Louisville  men,  17-year-old  Bobby 


Greenwell  and  Chick  Taylor.  21.  in  rescu- 
ing a  woman  motorist  from  her  blazing 
automobile  following  an  accident  on 
Jime22. 

I  join  the  Louisville  community  in 
saluting  their  heroism,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  stor>-  describing 
the  incident  and  an  editorial  commend- 
ing their  bravery,  as  published  in  the 
LoulsvUle  Courier-Journal,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Ijoulsville  Courier-Journal.  June 
24.  1966) 

100  Watch  Bra\'E  Yottths — Two  Save  Driver 
Prom  Fiery  Death 

About  10  :30  Wednesday  night  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Jones  was  backing  out  of  a  driveway  at  1029 
S.  Western  Parkway  when  her  car  was  struck 
by  another  auto.    It  burst  into  flames 

Mrs.  Jones  was  lying  dazed  and  badly 
bruised  on  the  front  seat. 

Within  seconds  a  crowd  of  about  100  gath- 
ered, but  no  one  dared  to  approach  the  flam- 
ing wreckage. 

Pour  teen-agers  driving  north  on  the  park- 
way heard  the  crash  and  saw  the  burning 
car.  They  screeched  to  a  stop  and  17-year- 
old  Bobby  Greenwell  jumped  from  the  back 
seat. 

Amid  the  shouting  and  confusion,  some- 
one in  the  crowd  yelled,  "There's  a  woman 
in  that  car!" 

Bobby  recalled  yesterday  that  he  moved 
closer  to  the  wreckage  but  could  see  no  one 
Inside. 

"Yes.  sir!"  someone  shouted.  "She's  In 
there  I" 

Bobby  ran  to  the  car,  breaking  away  from 
the  two  girls  In  his  group,  who  tried  to  hold 
him  back. 

Another  youth  burst  from  the  crowd  to 
help — 21 -year-old  Charles   (Chick)   Taylor. 

"The  car  door  cracked  open  a  few  Inches. 
They  knew  for  sure  someone  was  Inside,  and 
they  forced  the  door  open  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

Chick  grabbed  the  Injured  woman's  shoul- 
ders. Bobby  took  her  legs.  Once  they  were 
clear  of  the  wTeckage.  the  cat's  gas  tank  ex- 
ploded, spewing  flames  In  all  directions. 

The  seat  where  Mrs.  Jones  had  been  lying 
only  seconds   before  was  consumed   by  fire. 

Mrs  Jones,  43,  of  3335  Greenwood,  was 
taken  to  Methodist  Evangelical  Hospital  for 
emergency  treatment.  She  was  later  ad- 
mitted to  Jewish  Hospital,  where  she  Is 
recovering  from  severe  lacerations  and  a  knee 
Injury. 

Neither  Bobby  nor  Chick  was  Injured. 

"I  don't  know  what  made  me  do  It."  Bobby 
said  yesterday  with  a  hint  of  embarrassment. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  James  D. 
Greenwell,  1703  "Vivian  Lane,  and  Is  a  senior 
at  Trinity  High  School. 

Chick,  an  employe  at  General  Electrics 
AppUcance  Park.  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jesse  B.  Taylor.  1100  Plato  Terrace  His 
father  Is  a  detective  on  the  Louisville  police 
force  and  his  brother,  Jesse  Taylor  Jr.,  Is  a 
fireman. 

[Prom  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
June  24.  19661 

Thfke  hsj.  Heroes  Here  in  Locisville 

Some  people  believe  that  acts  of  heroism 
in  civilian  life  are  a  thing  of  the  F>ast.  They 
are  Influenced  by  stories  of  callous  crowds 
who  see  a  person  exp>osed  to  deadly  danger 
and  do  not  lift  a  finger  to  help. 

Some  people  also  hold  that  young  Amerl- 
cat.s  are  too  selfish  or  too  apathetic  to  care 
alxiut  the  plight  of  a  human  being  in  deep 
trouble. 


Ail  such  people  shouid  meet  two  young 
citlzeii*  of  Louisville.  17-year-o;d  Bobby 
Greenwell  and  21-year -old  Charles  (Chick) 
Taylor.  Bobby  happens  to  be  white,  Chick 
a  Negro 

Both  youths  responded  with  Instant  cour- 
age and  resourcefulness  when  they  saw  a  car 
burning  on  Western  Parkway  Wednesday 
night,  and  heard  from  bystanders  that  a 
woman  was  trapped  In  the  front  seat. 

Bobby  jumped  out  of  a  passing  vehicle 
and  raced  to  the  burning  automobile.  Chick 
ran  to  join  him.  Together  they  pried  open 
the  car  door  and  lifted  out  Mrs.  Dorothy 
JoneS.  who  was  dazed  aiid  Injured 

Seconds  later  the  car's  gas  tank  exploded 
In  flames,  instantly  consuming  the  seat  on 
which  she  had  lain. 

Praised  for  their  actions,  the  boys  seemed 
more  embarrassed  than  proud  'The  pride 
belongs  to  their  fellow  townsmen,  aware 
that  young  people  live  here  who  can  behave 
as  true  heroes,  no  matter  how  much  they 
shun  the  title. 


EXPLOITING    THE    OCEAN 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  on 
June  28.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  addressed  the  Marine  Technology 
Society  Conference  here  in  "Washington. 
DC.  on  'Exploiting  the  Ocean."  a  sub- 
ject that  is  of  utmost  importance  to  us 
all.  His  remarks  reflect  my  own  think- 
ing very  closely  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  developing  fish  protein  con- 
centrate to  alleviate  nutrition  needs  of 
human.-;  the  worid  over  and  the  need  to 
expand  our  national  role  In  oceanog- 
raphy and  marine  resource  development 

In  addition  to  discussing  the  work  of 
his  Department,  Secretarj'  Udall  defines 
the  ver>'  needs  that  prompted  me  to  spon- 
sor S.  2720  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  pilot  plants  for  the  production  of  fish 
protein  concentrates:  S.  2218.  to  estab- 
lish a  12-mlle  restricted  zone  along  our 
coasts  wherein  we  will  be  free  to  practice 
conservation  of  fisheries  resources  as  we 
deem  advisable:  and  S  944.  the  Marine 
Resources  and  I>evelopment  Act  of  1966, 
which  Is  the  most  Important  single  piece 
of  legislation  yet  to  expand  and  coordi- 
nate our  national  effort  In  marine 
sciences  and  marine  resource  develop- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

To  my  knowledge  this  Is  the  largest  and 
most  representative  group  of  industrial, 
academic  and  government  specialists  ever  to 
assemble  for  the  p'urpose  of  discussing  our 
Nation's  total  programs  and  jKiI'.cies  on  ocean 
resources.  Your  conference  Is  timely  find 
appropriate. 

Your  plans  for  this  conference  have  been 
of  great  Interest  to  me  and  the  top  officials  of 
the  Department  Your  concern  and  inter- 
ests in  ocean  resources  strongly  parallel  our 
own  and  thus,  I  am  pleased  to  be  w1tl/  you 
today  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  some  of  the  Issues  relative  to  a 
progressive  nationwide  program  on  marine 
resources. 

The  Marine  Technology  Society  Is  per- 
forming a  unique  and  necessary  function  in 
providing  a  good  forum  for  discussion 
amongst  all  who  would  exploit  the  ocean. 
The  resource  situations  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  are  changing  rapidly  today  Whlie 
we   have   adequate   supplies   of   protein     and 
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of  most  minerals,  chemicals  and  consta-uctlon 

materials  for  domestic  use,  there  are  world- 
wide shortages  of  these  materials. 

Our  Nailon'8  seif-sufflclency  In  supply  ver- 
sus consumption  Is  not  assured  for  mar.y 
metrils  and  minerals  that  are  in  common  usp. 
Some  very  Important  Items  for  which  we  de- 
pend on  impirts  are  Iron  ore.  zinc,  lead,  sil- 
ver, fluorspir  and  bauxite  The  trend  is  to- 
ward.s  a  decrease  In  selt-suRlclency  for  these 
materials. 

Since  1960  we  have  depended  more  and 
more  on  imported  edible  fishery  products. 
In  1960  we  Imported  41  perrf>nt  of  our  h.sh 
for  direct  human  con.sumptlon.  In  1963  we 
Imported  50.2  percent. 

With  the  rapidly  advancing  technology  of 
the  developing  countries  we  will  In  t'.me  face 
increased  competition  for  natural  resourc.s 
from  foreign  suppliers.  This,  combined  with 
our  position  of  world  leadership  In  the  aid 
of  the  les.sfr  developed  coimtrles.  requlre.s 
that  we  look  far  ahead  and  that  we  take 
steps  now  that  will  guarantee  an  adequate 
supply  of  resources  In  the  future. 

The  oceans  are  nearly  a  whole  new  con- 
tinent to  be  explored  f'  'r  potential  resources. 
For  example.  Just  the  United  States  Con- 
tinental Shelf  out  to  a  depth  of  200  meters 
contains  a  land  area  of  850,000  square  mlle.'i 
if  all  the  water  was  removed  This  Is  near- 
ly one-quarter  the  area  of  the  50  States  In 
the  United  State.s  There  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  productive  potential  for 
petroleum,  gas,  minerals  and  chemicals  fmm 
this  area  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the 
adjacent  land  The  water  th,->t  covers  the 
potential  resources  should  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  an  Impenetrable  barrier  to  their 
discovery  and  use.  The  rapidly  advancing 
technology  of  offshore  oU  drilling,  sub- 
marines for  research  and  exploration,  the 
United  States  Navy  sea-labs  and  mpn's  ven- 
ture Into  the  sea  are  ample  proof  that  In 
time  we  will  conquer  the  water  barrier. 

We  know  enough  now  to  define  the  prob- 
lems for  research,  exploration  and  consider- 
able engineering  development  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  The  time  is  at  hand  for  this 
Nation  to  proceed  with  n  well  organized, 
and  substantial  pmgram  for  the  discovery 
and  dovelopment  of  the  full  potential  of 
ocean  resources. 

Natural  resources  and  programs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  are  nearly 
synonjTTious,  We  are  concerned  with  the 
geologic  and  technical  frRmewnrk  whi'-h 
supports  our  Nation's  mineral  and  wtroleum 
Industries,  and  we  perform  research  and 
management  functions  for  a  wide  variety 
of  living  resources.  Interior  Is  the  custo- 
dian of  vast  public  lands  and  administers 
the  policies  on  public  use  of  these  lands  In- 
cluding resources  developments. 

We  are  not  strangers  in  the  realm  of  ocnn 
resource.?.  Our  programs  In  marine  fl.'^herles 
and  biological  oceanography  are  familiar  to 
many  here.  Mtich  of  our  marine  geological 
work  has  aided  offshore  petroleum  discovery. 
In  recent  years  wo  have  begun  to  turn  the 
attention  of  marine  geologists  and  engineers 
to  questions  of  sea  mining.  In  fact,  we 
n.)w  regard  our  program.?  and  responsibili- 
ties for  ocean  resources  to  be  an  extension 
of  the  same  responslbllltiefi  that  we  have  for 
con.-ervatlon  and  development  of  land  re- 
sources. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  highlights 
of  Interior's  marine  resources  program,  and 
outI'X)ks  and  also  comment  on  future  needs. 
One  c.in  ea.sjly  recognize  m.my  resource  u  es 
of  the  ix-eans  Some  are  recreation  and  en- 
joyment of  a  sea-scape,  fresh  water,  electric 
power  or  a.i  a  receptacle  of  wastes.  But  the 
big  potential  producers  are  flsh  and  other 
protein  sources,  oil,  gas,  minerals  and 
chemicals  and  construction  materials. 

You  have  heard  from  Dr,  Chapman  yester- 
day of  the  status  and  world  outlook  for 
flahery  resources      I  would  like  to  add  em- 


phasis to  his  remarks  by  stressing  the  poten- 
tial of  fish  protein  concentrate  as  the  major 
source  of  new  protein  to  help  the  protein 
deficient  populations  throughout  the  world. 
Less  than  half  the  world's  people  have 
enough  protein.  The  amount  of  animal 
protein  needed  by  today's  world  population 
to  supplement  present  cereal-based  diets 
could  be  obtiUned  by  products  from  a  30 
percent  Increase  In  the  world  flsh  catch. 
Unless  other  sources  of  equally  effective,  but 
low-cost,  anlmal-llke  protein  can  be  found, 
the  catch  will  need  to  be  doubled  within 
the  next  25  years  to  keep  up  with  antici- 
pated growth  In  the  human  population. 

Although  we  believe  marine  fishery  re- 
sources have  this  potential,  such  a  harvest 
cnnn.^t  be  realized  on  a  sustained  basis  imless 
we  obtain  far  more  knowledge  than  we  now 
possess  of  the  ocean,  Its  properties  and 
procsses. 

We  still  do  not  know  how  many  flsh  are  in 
the  sea  Estimates  of  possible  world  Increase 
in  harvest  range  from  two  to  about  ten  times 
the  present  production. 

To  determine  what  the  Increase  In  produc- 
tion can  be  on  a  sustiilnable  biisls  much 
Information  and  Imaginative  new  research 
and   engineering  undertakings  are   required 

New  tools  for  research  are  needed  such  as 
new  ways  of  observing  marine  life  from  sub- 
marines or  tise  of  sea-lab-type  facilities. 

There  needs  to  be  better  understanding  of 
many  factors  ranging  from  fish  physiology 
and  genetics  to  the  control  of  pollution  to 
preserve  production  In  coastal  and  estuarlne 
waters. 

Little  research  has  been  done  In  this  coun- 
try on  use  of  sea  weeds  or  of  the  small  sea  life 
in  plankton  as  himian  food  And,  there  are 
m,Tnv  species  of  fl.sh  which  are  not  now  In 
favor  althovigh  they  abound  In  the  sea.  New 
processing  techniques  are  needed  to  make 
tliese  species  acceptable  .as  food.  We  might 
a-sk  If  too  much  of  our  flsh  catch  Is  going 
Into  animal  feeds  rather  than  being  iLsed  as 
fo<->d  directly  by  humans.  Is  this  the  most 
efficient  u.se  of  our  natural  protein  resources? 

Full  utilization  of  the  vast  latent  marine 
fishery  resources  will  depend  on  engineering 
to  bridge  the  gup  between  scientific  findings 
and  Industrl  U  application.  There  are  needs 
now  In  underwater  observation,  search  and 
detection,  flsh  guidance,  hording  and  attrac- 
tion, catching  and  In  all  aspects  of  fi."^hlng 
ship  operations.  This  Is  the  fishery  challenge 
to  ocean  engineering. 

Except  In  some  rases  we  view  ocean  mining 
as  a  long-range  development  with  such  a 
high  risk  that  the  government  must  help 
wherever  possible.  Yet  the  fxitentlal  in  the 
vast  imderwater  shelves  and  In  the  deeps 
could  be  so  great  that  basic  geologic  studies 
and  development  of  a  marine  mining  tech- 
nology at  least  partially  at  government  ex- 
pense Is  entirely  li'>glcal.  In  Interior  we  are 
undertaking  this  lob  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
muster  the  resources  to  do  so.  Even  the 
Initial  rewards  In  terms  of  discovery  by  our 
progr.ims  and  others  are  so  promising  that 
m.arlne  specl.dlsts  In  my  Department  predict 
a  .substantial  mineral  production  from 
occ:in-b  i.'jpd  resources  within  ten  years. 

.At  present  we  feel  the  m.ost  urgent  need 
Is  to  supply  the  ba.sic  geologic,  structural  and 
compositional  maps  of  the  known  and  ex- 
pected mineable  areas.  Such  work  is  equally 
tiseful  for  oil  as  well  as  mineral  Interests. 
This  Is  now  being  done  by  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  effort  Is  not  as  large  as  we 
would  like  It  to  he  but  It  ha.-s  produced 
strlklne  results.  For  example,  there  has 
been  discovery  of  possible  source  beds  of 
petroleum  In  the  Atlantic,  delineation  of 
large  gravel  deposits  off  New  Jersey  and  de- 
scriptions of  pavement-Ilke  deposits  of  man- 
ganese on  the  Blake  Plateau  off  northern 
Florida  and  Georgia. 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Mines  we  are 
helping   to   broaden   the   capabilities   of  in- 


dustry to  develop  sea  mining  systems.  Ser- 
eral  government- InduBtry  Joint  ventures  are 
now  m  effect  and  Walt  Hlbbard,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  assures  me  that  he 
would  welcome  new  ventures  In  the  Inter- 
est of  providing  a  greater  focus  on  engineer- 
ing developments  for  marine  mining. 

Mining  In  the  ocean  requires  the  same 
logical  approach  as  doe.=^  mining  on  dry  land 
First,  a  deposit  has  to  be  discovered.  Then 
It  has  to  be  evaluated  as  to  Its  probable  eco- 
nomic significance.  After  It  Is  well  de- 
lineated a  production  and  processing  system 
could  be  developed  for  actual  exploitation. 
Practically  no  experience  is  available  to  guide 
the  marine  miner,  thus  new  concepts  for 
recovery  of  sea  floor  minerals  must  be  de- 
veloped, particularly  for  deep  water  use 
Even  the  processing  of  ores  may  be  done,  in 
some  cases,  at  sea  to  minimize  the  transpor- 
tation costs  Involved. 

As  the  technology  Is  being  developed,  now 
Is  the  time  to  Insure  that  the  mining  of  ma- 
rine minerals  Is  compatible  witb  other  in- 
terests In  the  sea  such  as  fisheries,  recrea- 
tion or  navigation. 

We  must  begin  to  learn  what  tendency 
mining  operations  will  have  to  shift  oceanic 
currents.  Increase  sedimentation,  create 
wastes,  and  In  turn  study  the  Impact  such 
alterations  will  have  on  local  ecology,  shore- 
line processes,  and  related  environmental 
factors  This  Is  the  type  of  situation  which 
will  require  close  cooperation  amongst  ocean- 
ographers.  Industry  and  State  and  Federal 
programs. 

At  this  stage  of  marine  mineral  resource 
develofjment,  I  would  encourage  those  of  you 
In  Indtistry  to  take  a  strong  lead  wherevt-r 
possible.  I  would  hope  you  will  tell  us  where 
government  can  help  most  appropriately  with 
the  research  and  enulneerintr  protjr'.uns  we 
have.  You  should  tell  u'  what  information 
you  will  need  and  how  we  can  help  the  vari- 
ous Interests  work  together. 

Recently,  as  a  result  of  ratlflcatlon  of  In- 
ternational law  adopted  at  the  1958  Geneva 
Convention,  we  have  been  giving  new  atten- 
tion to  requirements  for  management  of 
resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf  If  our 
Nation  is  to  realize  the  potential  of  this  store 
of  resources  It  will  be  throvigh  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  government  agencies  working  In 
cooperation  ■with  con.^tal  States.  Industry,  :\nd 
In  appropriate  cases  with  foreign  nations. 
Such  efforts  must  take  place  within  the  con- 
text of  effective  laws  if  we  are  to  formulate  a 
sound  policy  for  prudent  resource  develop- 
ment and  management. 

TTie  system  of  laws  under  which  our  public 
land  resotirces  are  administered  Is  sorely  In 
need  of  revision  and  updating  It  Is  a  con- 
fusing patchwork  of  laws,  regulations  and  Ex- 
ecutive Orders,  Judicial  pronouncements  and 
Ineffective  stop-gap  measures.  Operating  un- 
der these  laws  Is  diJHcult.  Yet  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility to  assure  that  the  non-renewable  re- 
sources are  developed  and  used  wisely  and 
that  renewable  resources  mnke  ihelr  full  con- 
tribution to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  cotmtry. 

As  we  work  ahead  In  the  future  I  hope  we 
win  benefit  from  the  lessons  learned  from  ad- 
ministration of  land  resources  The  develop- 
ment Of  a  com.prehenslve  and  workable  set  of 
laws  for  the  administration  of  resource.s  on 
and  beyond  the  Continental  Shelf  will  not  be 
an  easy  task.  It  Is  complicated  by  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  resources  and  the  complex 
network  of  Federal.  State  and  international 
Interests  therein. 

At  this  time  I  would  recommend  a  study  of 
the  legislative  changes  needed  to  support  a 
government  policy  to  encourage  industrial 
development  of  marine  mineral  resources 
that  are  on  and  underneath  the  seabed.  We 
need  to  learn  what  controls  the  fair  market 
value  return  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
minerals  and  to  find  ways  of  guaranteeing 
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proprietary  rights  following  appropriate  ex- 
penditure of  Industrial  funds  for  identifica- 
tion and  delineation  of  ocean-bed  minerals. 
you  are  discussing  this  subject  at  some 
length  in  tliis  conference  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  results  of  your  deliberations. 

I  bclUve  the  "Marine  Resources  ajid  De- 
velopn-.cnt  Act  of  1966"  which  President 
Johusun  signed  on  June  17  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  development  of  new  laws,  out- 
looks and  programs  for  all  mi-rine  resources. 
The  policy  and  objectives  stated  In  this  Act, 
which  for  the  first  time  gives  a  national 
policy  on  marine  science,  are  excellent  goals 
for  the  Nation  to  seek.  I  look  forward  to 
serving  on  the  "National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development" — 
Interior  staffs  will  cooperate  with  the  Coun- 
cil and  commission  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. Tlie  planning  for  opportunities  In 
marine  science  research  and  development 
which  lie  ahead  must  concern  a  spectrum  of 
organizations  and  Interests  including  Indus- 
try, the  Congress  and  representatives  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  The  broad  studies  to  be 
undertaken  under  this  new  Act  will  give  new 
emphasis  and  progress  to  oceanography. 

"These  are  not  easy  times  and  the  demand 
for  large  Federal  expenditures  grows  day  by 
day.  We  are  assisting  Viet  Nam  defend  Itself 
from  Communist  aggression  and  the  cost 
prudently  affects  the  funds  available  for  new 
areas  of  rerearch  and  explorations.  However, 
we  have  a  substantial  national  program  in 
marine  sciences  which  is  well  organized  and 
m  many  ways  adequately  equipped.  In- 
terior's expenditures  for  oceanography  will 
exceed  twenty  million  In  fiscal  year  1967. 
This  Is  the  third  from  the  top  In  levels  of 
effort  In  this  field  carried  out  by  Federal 
Government  agencies. 

We  appreciate  the  leadership  which  the 
U.S.  Navy  has  given  to  the  National  Oceauo- 
graphlc  effort.  Tl-.eir  development  of  deep 
submergence  systems  and  advanced  man-ln- 
the-sea  capabilities  will  have  a  direct  benefit 
to  pursuit  of  fishery,  oil  and  mineral  re- 
sources.     The   National    Science   Foundation. 

In  Close  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  and  other  agencies,  has  given  ex- 
cellent support  to  the  basic  marine  sciences. 

Progress  In  research  over  the  past  several 
years  has  brought  us  to  the  point  where 
practical  applications  and  new  Industrial  en- 
terprl.ses  are  Just  around  the  corner. 

In  Its  role  as  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  Interior  has  a  wide  range  of  au- 
thorities and  responsibilities  which  apply  to 
ocean  as  well  as  land  resources.  It  Is  not 
our  Intention  to  draw  the  line  at  the  water's 
edge.  For  years  we  have  held  a  position  of 
national  and  International  leadership  In  ma- 
rine fishery  research,  management  and  con- 
servation. Now  many  new  opportunities  are 
on  the  horizon,  not  only  for  fisheries  and 
other  protein  supplies  but  for  mining  and 
drilling  for  oil  and  chemicals— activities 
whch  we  traditionally  think  of  as  confined 
to  the  land  It  Is  niy  Intent  that  Interior 
will  play  a  major  role  along  with  all  who  are 
In  the  national  resource  scene  and  who  are 
looking  to  the  future  when  we  will  know 
and  use  all  that  the  oceans  hold  in  store 
for  us. 


CIVIC  PRIDE  AND  PROGRESS 

IN  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  like 
other  laree  American  cities,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  been  plagued  with  the  prob- 
IPiiLs  of  shiftinK  population,  movinq  in- 
dustry, and  urban  blight.  Baltimore, 
however,  is  not  patiently  waiting  for 
what  had  seemed  to  be  its  inevitable  re- 
duction to  sprawling  suburb.s.  Bu.siness 
leaders  in  the  city  decided  to  act.  and  to 


act  decisively.  Plans  to  change  the  face 
of  the  city  were  formulated  and  are 
now  ill  the  process  of  being  impvle- 
mented. 

The  Charles  Cent-er  pi'oject  caHs  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  center  city  area 
and  the  relocation  of  private  business 
and  public  ofQces.  The  iiincr  harbor 
project  aims  at  the  beautiflcation  and 
utilization  of  the  part  of  the  city  that 
borders  on  the  now  unsightly  and  prac- 
tically useless  harbor  area.  An  article 
by  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  renowned  politi- 
cal columnist  in  an  April  issue  of  the 
New  Republic  explains  Baltimore's  at- 
tempt to  bring  people,  bu.<iness,  culture, 
and  beauty  back  into  the  ui'ban  area, 
I  am  sure  that  Baltimore's  efforts  will 
be  of  interest  to  those  in  other  cities 
confronted  with  the  same  problems,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Mr. 
Johnson's  ai'ticle  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Baltimore  Might  Make  It 
(By  Gerald  W.  Johnson) 

Something  has  happened  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore  in  the  past  six  years.  Whether 
what  has  happened  presages  the  city's  sal- 
vation or  Its  utter.  Irretrievable  ruin  is  as 
yet  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  The  ultimate 
decision.  Indeed,  does  not  rest  with  Balti- 
more. It  waits  upon  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  any  large  American  city  can 
resist  the  centrifugal  forces  that  tend  to  dis- 
ject and  destroy  It  as  a  city  and  reduce  It  to 
an  amorphous  congeries  of  suburbs,  such  as 
Los  Angeles. 

For  a  hundred  years  Baltimore  has  had  to 
endure  failure  after  failure  ui,til  it  became 
Inured  to  defeat.  It  began  with  the  devas- 
tation of  its  commercUil  satrapy,  the  South, 
by  the  Civil  War,  followed  by  the  collapse  of 
the  financial  structure  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  the  collapse  of  the  Jobber  as 
middleman  between  manufacturer  and  re- 
tailer, the  collapse  of  fast  trans-atlantic  mall 
and  pasaenger  service,  and  the  collapse  of 
coastwise  shipping  even  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  lines,  St«el,  chemicals  and  petroleiim 
products  flourished  but  they  were  controlled 
from  other  places.  In  March,  1GC6  the  last 
but  one,  locally -owned  department  store 
was  sold  to  Nebraska  interests.  In  any  siz- 
able undertaking  Baltimore  enterprise 
seemed  to  be  a  consistent  flop. 

So  when  a  group  of  some  150  to  200  busi- 
ness leaders — most  of  them  young  or  young- 
ish, although  the  bellwether  Is  a  retired  de- 
partment-store executive  already  In  his  six- 
ties— formulated  their  plans  a  little  over  a 
six  years  ago,  prompt  and  undeniable  success 
was  the  one  thing  with  which  Baltimore  was 
utterly  unprepared  to  deal.  True,  their  proj- 
ect was  a  relatively  modest  one:  wreck  211 
buildings  covering  22  acres  in  the  heart  of 
the  downtown  business  district  and  replace 
them  with  scmethlng  In  more  shapely  form 
at  a  cost  of  a  hundred  millions,  give  or  take 
a  dozen  millions. 

The  elapsed  time  was  estimated  at  10 
years,  but  In  the  first  quarter  of  Its  sixth 
year  the  project  is  one-fourth  completed 
and  In  operation,  one-half  under  construc- 
tion, and  another  eighth  on  the  drawing 
boards.  Initially  the  22  acres  were  divided 
Into  17  parcels,  of  which  three  now  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  agency.  Bids  have  been 
received  for  all  three,  but  rejected  because 
It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  holders  that  the 
bidders  could  not,  or  would  not.  meet  the 
rigid  requirements  for  building  In  that  area. 


The  contribution  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment consists  of  the  erection  of  one  office 
building  to  house  some  of  Its  Baltimore 
agencies,  plus  reimbursement  to  the  city  of 
part  of  Its  expense  in  rebuilding  streets  and 
relocating  utilities.  The  contribution  of  the 
city  was  about  $10  million,  which  is  viewed 
with  complacence  because  the  increase  of 
tax  revenues  from  the  area — assuming  no 
Increase  In  the  present  rate — will  be  better 
than  $2.5  million  annually  Demolition 
proceeded  gradually,  so  the  city  did  not  lose 
all  revenue  from  the  area  during  the  re- 
newal, but  if  it  had,  it  would  still  get  its 
money  back  in  six  or  eight  years.  The 
financial  success  of  the  project,  therefore, 
is  assured  even  if  the  three  remaining  par- 
cels remain  unsold.  There  is,  in  fact,  some 
sentiment  favoring  the  city's  retaining  the 
three  as  small  downtown  parks.  In  addition 
to  the  three  open  spaces  in  the  original  pUm. 

The  visible  effects  of  this  Job  are  already 
impressive,  but  they  are  as  nothlrg  compared 
to  the  psychological  effect  on  a  comatose 
community.  It  is  as  If  one  had  exploded  a 
bomb  on  the  isl.and  of  the  lotus  eaters.  The 
conftislon  is  prodigious  and  tlie  alarm  con- 
siderable but  there  has  also  been  a  genuine 
awakening  among  groups  whose  Influence  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
Certainly  among  the  most  completely  wide- 
awake— and  perhaps  also  among  the  most 
startled — are  the  members  of  the  Greater 
Baltimore  Committee  that  launched  the 
project.  They  had  hopes,  but  no  hopes  of 
such  rapid  and  complete  success,  and  they 
are  correspondingly  emboldened.  Now  that 
private  enterprise  has  succeeded  with  the 
Charles  Center  project  to  hovise  private  busi- 
ness, they  are  backing  a  three-times-larger 
project  that  will  include  a  number  of  public 
buildings — one  for  the  school  board,  a 
municipal  office  building,  a  new  police  head- 
quarters and  an  office  btiildlrrg  for  the  Port 
Authority. 

But  the  heart  of  the  project,  the  breath- 
taking element,  is  the  proposal  to  convert 
the  inner  harbor  from  the  colossal  cesspool 
that  it  Is  now  into  an  ornamental  water 
surrounded — except  for  a  marina — by  recrea- 
tional, educational  and  residential  facilities. 
The  Inner  harbor,  where  tbe  Bay  boats  used 
to  la.nd  passengers  from  Philadelphia,  Nor- 
folk and  Washington  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city.  Is  now  almost  valueless  conimer- 
clally.  It  is  too  shallow  to  receive  the  huge 
tankers  and  ore-carriers  that  serve  the  steel 
mills  and  refineries  facing  the  outer  harbor 
but,  cleaned  up.  It  wouJd  be  a  wonderftil 
expanse  for  pleasure  craft.  The  figures  for 
the  whole  project  are  about  300  million  and 
20  years. 

After  Charles  Center,  the  typical  Baltl- 
morean  listens  to  that  and  doesn't  bat  an 
eye.  That,  not  the  rising  mountains  of  steel 
and  gla.ss,  is  the  real  miracle. 

For  the  municipal  history  of  Baltimore  is 
a  fascinating  demonstration  In  miniature  of 
Toynbee's  challenge-and-resixmse  theory  of 
the  life  of  a  civilization.  Three  timet  the 
very  existence  of  Baltimore  has  been  sternly 
challenged.  Twice  the  city  overcomi>ensated 
and  fiourlshed:  but  the  third  challenge  was 
too  .much,  and  it  slowiy  sank  from  second  to 
sixth  city  and  twe.fth  metroixilitan  district, 
Tlie  first  challenge  was  the  climactic  war  of 
the  long  struggle  for  national  independence, 
the  clash  of  1812.  Baltimore  met  the  chaJ- 
lenge  by  beating  off  the  attack,  and  it  over- 
compensated  by  developing  the  Baltimore 
clipper,  originally  designed  as  a  blockade- 
runner,  into  a  commerce  raider  so  efficient 
that  under  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  It 
brought  in  spoils  that  founded  several  great 
Baltimore  fortunes:  and  after  the  war,  en- 
larged and  strengthened.  It  became  the  clip- 
per ship  dominating  the  Asian  trade  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  whole  section  of  Baltimore 
is  known  to  this  day  as  Canton. 
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The  aecond  challenge  came  when  the  Cum- 
bertand  Road-  alias  the  National  Pike,  the 
first  successful  breach  of  the  Appalachian 
massif  barring  the  way  to  the  West — was 
circumvented  by  Clinton's  ditch,"  from  Buf- 
falo to  Albany  and  connecting  the  Great 
Lakes  to  New  York  by  water,  Baltimore's 
response  was  the  railroad,  the  first  built  as 
a  common  carrier  In  America.  It  was  over- 
compensation. Once  the  rails  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  reached  Wheeling.  In  what  Is 
now  West  Virginia,  Baltimore's  status  as  one 
of  the  great  American  cities  was  unques- 
tioned. 

"What  care  though  rival  cities  soar 
Along  the  stormy  coast. 
Penn's  town.   New  York,  and  Baltimore. 
If  Boston  knew  the  most!" 

la  no  doubt  a  left-handed  compliment,  but 
the  obvious  wlstrulness  in  Emerson's  quat- 
rain Is  nevertheless  «  compliment. 

But  the  third  challenge,  the  ClvU  War. 
was  too  much  Not  only  was  Baltimore's  pri- 
mary market,  the  South,  destroyed,  but  lu 
secondary  market,  the  West,  was  largely  pre- 
empted by  rivals  because  for  four  years  the 
B  &  O  had  had  to  be  used  almost  exclusively 
for  troop  movement,  what  time  It  wasn't 
being  repaired  after  Confederate  raids.  Far 
worse,  though,  was  the  psychological  damage. 
The  handful  of  great  mercantile  houses  that 
did  not  fold,  survived  by  grimly  hanging  on 
to  such  fragrnents  as  were  left.  The  safe 
four  percent,  the  banker's  Ideal,  became  the 
Ideal  of  aU  Baltimore  businessmen.  Its  great 
entrepreneurs  were  now  investment  bankers. 
Insurance  executives  and  bondsmen.  This 
money-changing  it  mistook  for  finance,  dis- 
daining the  calculated  risk  that  produces 
the  large  profit.  Against  the  challenge  of 
the  St  Lawrence  Seaw.iy  It  had  no  response 
at  all  But  In  a  dynamic,  fiercely  competi- 
tive economy  the  safe  four  percent,  well 
enough  for  a  b.ink,  l.s  suicidal  for  a  business 
community.  By  clinging  to  It  Baltimore  has 
successively  lost  its  railroad,  lost  Its  whole- 
sale houses,  lost  part  of  Its  shipping,  lost  Its 
corporation  home  offices,  lost  ownerships  of 
Its  department  stores,  and  la  now  losing  Its 
population. 

This  last  loss  Is,  of  course,  common  to  all 
big  American  cities.  The  people  have  not 
left  the  area  They  have  simply  moved  to 
the  outskirts  -In  the  case  of  Baltimore.  700.- 
000  of  them — to  become  leeches,  drawing 
sustenance  from  the  centrnl  city  and  using 
its  facilities  without  paving  .iny  part  of  the 
cost  of  their  malntensnce  Biiltlmore  is  ex- 
ceptionally unfortuniite  however.  In  that  It 
Is  not  only  bled  directly  by  its  owu  suburban- 
ites, but  indirectly  by  another  700,000  clus- 
tered aroiind  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
diverting  part  of  the  resources  of  the  state  of 
Marvland  that  might  otherwise  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  Baltimore.  Nor  hns  the  city 
escaped  any  of  the  afflictions  common  to 
other  large  cltle.'? — a  rotten-borough  .system 
as  putrid  as  that  of  New  York  sMte  and 
almoBt  as  bad  as  Michigan's  i^fficlal  corrup- 
tion and  poUtlcil  leadership  that,  allowing 
for  a  handful  nf  startling  exceptions  Is  so 
feeble  that  It  makes  a  Jellyfish  seem  like 
a  fire-spltting  dragnn 

It  Is  against  these  foes  that  the  crusaders 
of  the  OrfHter  Bnltlmnre  Committee  h.ive 
sallied  out  to  battle  In  Charles  Center  they 
have  proved  that  the  reconstruf-tion  problem 
can  be  solved,  but  they  know  that  the  solu- 
tion merely  opens  the  way  to  harder  prob- 
lem."!— mass  transit,  slum  clearance,  wafer 
and  air  pollution,  police  protection,  etc  .  et^.. 
etc  .  almost  ad  infinitxim  They  know  that  a 
successful  attack  on  any  of  these  calls  first 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  political  divisions 
of  the  metropollian  nreti  in  such  a  whv  as 
to  bring  the  full  strength  of  a  population  of 
two  million  to  bear  upon  the  people's  com- 
mon problems. 


Most  important  of  all.  they  have  at  least 
adumbrated.  If  they  have  not  clearly  per- 
ceived, a  truth  that  escapes  the  philosophy  of 
the  safe  four  percent.  It  Is  the  truth  that 
while  men  and  women  do  visit  the  central 
business  district  to  purchase  ships,  and  shoes, 
and  sealing  wax.  that  Is  rot  their  only,  nor 
even  their  most  compelling  motive.  They 
also  come  downtown  In  search  of  wonder 
and  delight;  and  If  these  are  not  supplied. 
bargain  sales  alone  cannot  supply  the  lack. 
If  part  of  the  street  crowds  rejoice  In  statu- 
ary and  vistas,  and  another  part  in  saloons 
and  strlp-toasers.  a  successful  city  must  ap- 
peal to  them  all,  and  monotony,  even  mag- 
nificent monotony,  will  not  do  It. 

So  they  are  placing  among  the  office  build- 
ings In  Charles  Center  the  first  legitimate 
theater  erected  outside  of  New  York  In  30 
years:  and  they  are  searching  ardently  for  a 
restaurant  that  wU!  make  Duncan  Hines  re- 
vise his  standards  \ipward. 


ASLEEP  AT  THE  SWITCH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
American  wheat  fanners  continue  to  pay 
the  price  of  a  self-defeating  U.S.  trade 
policy  with  reference  to  the  sales  of 
American  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Eastern  Europe,  mainland  China,  and 
other  countries  with  similar  govern- 
ments. 

While  our  Canadian  friends  are  mak- 
ing enormous  sales  of  wheat  to  the 
Chinese  and  the  Soviets,  we  continue  to 
pay  our  farmers  to  cut  back  on  produc- 
tion. Why  anyone  would  regard  such 
policies  as  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  escapes  me  entirely.  This  point  is 
very  well  made  in  an  editorial  In  the 
July  fourth  issue  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Herald  entitled  "Are  We  Asleep  at  the 
Switch?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  E)oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Are    We   Asleep   at   the    Switch? 

Canadians  are  Jubilant  over  their  record 
breaking  sale  of  »800-mllllon  worth  of  wheat 
and  flour  to  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
next  three  years  This  Is  the  biggest  single 
commercial  grain  transaction  In  the  history 
of  international  trade.  Russia  will  pay  In 
cash  as  the  wheat  Is  put  aboard  ships  In 
Canada.  The  entire  Canadian  economy  will 
benefit 

Canada  has  maintained  normal  trade  rela- 
tions with  Russia  on  agrlculturaj  commodi- 
ties for  10  years  It  has  sold  a  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  wheat  and  flour  to  the  Soviets 
In  the  past  four  years,  exclusive  of  the  new 
Contract, 

Except  for  the  United  States,  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  now  buys  and  sells  In 
the  International  market  with  little  Ideo- 
logical distinction,  at  least  as  far  as  Russia 
and  the  East  Europe  communist  nations  are 
concerned  Congress  and  some  American 
labor  organizations  and  other  groups  con- 
tinue to  prevent  enlargement  of  U.S.  trade 
In   this  aren. 

PresUieiit  Johnson  recently  asked  Congress 
for  (li.scretloiiiiry  authority  to  extend  normal 
tariff  treatment  to  European  communist 
countries  when  it  Is  In  our  national  interest 
ti)  do  so,  but  he  was  rebuffed.  Chairman 
WiLBT'R  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Mean.s 
Committee,  declared  that  he  personally 
would  block  such  action  by  refusing  to  bring 
vip  the  proposal  In  conimlttee 

Meanwhile.  Italy's  big  Flat  company  has 
entered  Into  a  »320-mllllon  deal  with  Russia 


to  build  an  entire  automobile  factory  in  the 
Ukraine.  FYench  and  Japanese  auto  manu- 
facturers are  negotiating  for  smaller  related 
contracts.  West  Germany's  Krupp  is  en- 
gaged In  a  large  Joint  undertaking  with  Po- 
land  to  expand  Industry  there.  Italian  ship 
builders  are  constructing  vessels  for  the  So- 
viet. Britain  is  actively  going  after  Rus- 
sian contracU.  There  Is  strong  feeling 
abroad  that  normal  trade  relations  promote 
peaceful   coexistence. 

It  would  appear  that  In  the  matter  of  in- 
ternational trade,  either  all  the  world  is  out 
of  step  but  the  United  States,  or  else  the 
U.S.  Is  the  one  not  in  normal  cadence  with 
the  times. 

The  business  dally,  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  says  It  would  be  sensible  for 
AmerlcA  to  liberalize  Its  foreign  trade  pol- 
icies. Congressnian  Mills'  attitude,  it  feels 
Is  one  of  "biting  off  your  nose  to  spite  yom 
face."  The  communist  nations,  whether  be- 
hind the  Iron.  Bamboo  or  Sugar  Cane  cur- 
tains. Is  a  small  percentage  of  all  world 
trade,  but  dollar-wise  it  is  large  and  growing 
and  there  Is  no  good  reason  why  the  United 
States  .  .  .  shouldn't  have  a  more  adequate 
siiare  In  It." 

(Reprinted  from  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  i 


OUR    ECONOMIC    AND    SOCIAL   AS- 
SISTANCE TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though public  attention  is  usually  riveted 
on  the  militarj-  phase  in  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam,  there  is  another  pha.se  to  that 
struggle  which  is  of  equal  significance 
and  in  which  we  have  been  making 
notable  progress.  I  refer  to  our  efforts 
to  bring  tangible  proof  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  that  their  future  will  be 
better  than  their  past.  Our  progress  in 
this  other  phase  of  the  struggle  In 
southeast  Asia  will  be  just  as  decisive  a 
factor  in  determining  the  outcome  as  any 
military  success,  no  matter  how  spectac- 
ular. 

President  Johnson  has  said: 
In  Vietnam  communism  seeks  to  really 
Imfxjse  Its  will  by  force  of  arms.  But  we 
would  be  deeply  mistaken  to  think  that  thl« 
was  the  only  weapon.  Here,  as  other  places 
In  the  world,  they  sf>eak  to  restless  people— 
I->eople  rising  to  shatter  the  old  ways  which 
have  Imprisoned  hope — people  fiercely  and 
Justly  reaching  for  the  material  fruits  from 
the  tree  of  modern  knowledge  •  •  •.  It  Is, 
therefore,  our  task  to  show  that  freedom 
from  the  control  of  other  nations  offers  the 
surest  road  to  progress  •  •  •.  But  It  Is  not 
enough  to  call  upon  re.ason  or  pwlnt  to  ex- 
amples. We  must  show  It  through  action 
and  we  mu.st  show  it  through  accomplish- 
ment •   •    •, 

It  is  those  accomplishments  in  South 
Vietnam,  of  which  I  think  the  American 
people  are  too  little  informed,  which  I 
would  like  to  review  briefly  here  today. 

Our  economic  and  social  a.s.<:.stance  to 
Vietnam  began  m  1954,  Since  that  time. 
we  have  spent  more  than  $2  billion  for 
nonmilitary  aid  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  And  despite  eveo'  effort  by 
the  Vietcong  and  the  Government  in 
Hanoi  to  frustrate  or  destroy  economic 
advances  in  the  South,  we  have  achieved 
great  gains 

In  the  last  few  years,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  farmers  and 
their  children  have  been  reached  through 
the  eCforts  of  American  farm  experts. 
They  have  been  given  improved  seeds  and 
cuttings  of  onions,  com,  sweet  potatoes, 
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and  sugarcane,  as  well  as  fertilizer  and 
pesticides,  to  increase  their  crop  yields. 
Insects  and  rodents  formerly  destroyed 
30  to  40  percent  of  the  crops  in  South 
Vietnam:  by  bringing  such  pe.sts  under 
better  control,  we  have  already  saved 
nearly  100.000  tons  of  food. 

Since  1954,  thanks  to  American  assist- 
ance, the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
addt'd  250.000  hectares  of  irrigated  land 
to  their  agriculture.  Last  year.  Viet- 
namese cammorcial  fishermen  caught 
368,000  tons  of  fish,  compared  with  165,- 
000  tons  in  1959. 

With  U.S.  encouragement,  the  Ky  gov- 
eniment  has  introduced  new  land  refoiTn 
measures.  Peiinanent  land  titles  have 
been  given  to  i>easant  farmers  now  hold- 
ing only  provisional  claims  to  the  land 
they  till.  Some  500.000  acres  of  former 
French  lands  are  in  the  process  of  being 
sold  to  .'^mall  farmers  on  term.s  which 
they  can  afford.  Another  700,000  acres 
of  .stat<>-owned  land  will  soon  be  dis- 
tributed am-mg  180,000  landless  Viet- 
namese, most  of  whom  are  refugees  from 
Victcong-controlled  areas. 

At  the  end  of  this  pmst  April,  Inci- 
dentally, there  were  933,000  such  refu- 
gees, of Ahich  about  500.000  were  still 
living  in  temporai-j-  shelters.  The  others 
have  either  returned  to  their  villages  or 
been  relocated. 

U.S.  direct -dollar  a-sslstance  provides 
construction  material,  medical  facilities, 
clothing,  personnel  costs,  and  nearly  $8 
million  in  food-for-peace  commodities. 

Progress  in  the  fields  of  health  and 
medicine  has  been  equally  Impressive. 
Twelve  thousand  five  hundred  village 
and  hamlet  health  stations  have  been 
e.stablished  and  stocked  with  medicines. 
Despite  Vietcong  harassment — and 
health  workers  arc  a  favorite  target, 
which  speaks  volumes  about  the  sincerity 
of  the  Vietcongs'  campaign  to  help  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam — the  incidence 
of  malaria  has  been  held  to  1.57  percent. 
More  than  80  percent  of  the  Vietnamese 
population  living  In  malaria-infected 
areas  are  now  protected  from  this 
di.sease. 

New  clinics  and  surgical  facilities  are 
now  scattered  throughout  the  nation. 
We  are  helping  to  build  a  medical  school 
which  will  graduate  as  many  doctors 
every  year  as  now  serve  the  entire  civil- 
Ian  population  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  education,  we  have  also  made  great 
stride.s — again  against  the  direct  opposi- 
tion of  the  Vietcong,  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  destroy  a  new  school  building  at  the 
slightest  opportunity. 

When  South  Vietnam  first  achieved  its 
Independence,  Its  educational  system  was 
run  for  the  benefit  of  privileged  classes. 
That  IS  no  longer  true.  Pr»mary  and 
secondary  school  enrollment  in  South 
Vietnam  has  quintupled.  By  early  1968. 
13,000  new  hamlet  classrooms  will  have 
been  built  providing  facilities  for  780.000 
schoolchildren.  We  have  assisted  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  during  the  past 
3  years  to  distribute  more  than  7  million 
text  books.  U.S. -supported  programs  in 
t^e  hamlets  of  Vietnam  are  now  gradu- 
ating 2,500  instructors  a  year.  Facilities 
are  now  available  to  provide  Vietnam 
*'ith  1.700  new  elementary  or  secondary 


teachers  ever>'  year,  and  more  than  5.000 
Vietnamese  teachers  have  returned  from 
health,  agricultural,  educational,  and 
other  studies  in  the  United  States  and 
;•. round  the  world. 

Since  1962,  U.S.  aid  has  established 
four  polytechnic  schools  and  three  voca- 
tional agricultural  high  schools.  More 
than  10,000  Vietnamese  students  are  now 
receiving  vocational  training  that  will 
have  a  profound  effect  on  modernizing 
Vietnamese  agriculture  and  industi-y. 

When  Vietnam  was  divided,  the  south 
possessed  very  little  industrial  capacity. 
Most  of  the  industry  was  in  the  indus- 
trialized north.  Today,  there  are  more 
than  700  new  or  rehabilitated  factories, 
ranging  from  textile  mills  to  electronics 
manufacturers,  which  are  part  of  a 
steadily  expanding  industrial  base  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Last  year,  alone,  the  United  States 
financed  8  new  industrial  plants,  and 
51  expansions  of  existing  facilities  in- 
volving more  than  $7  million  of  imported 
equipment, 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  highly  creditable 
record — and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  this  is  goin^  on  under  the  tremendous 
handicap  of  a  nation  at  war.  None  of 
it,  of  course,  would  be  of  any  avail  if  the 
Communists  were  to  succed  in  their  cam- 
paign of  violence  and  aggression  Our 
military  effort  in  South  Vietnam  is  the 
indispensable  shield  behind  which  our 
economic  and  social  efforts  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Vietnamese  people — can  be 
carried  forward. 

But  we  have  not  waited  for  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  to  begin  the  works  of 
peace.  We  are  even  now  attacking  with 
all  our  strength  the  basic  problems  of 
illiteracy,  poverty,  and  disease,  which 
are  the  true  breeding  ground  of  com- 
munism and.  indeed,  the  source  of  most 
of  the  violence  that  occurs  in  any  society. 

This  second  phase  of  the  struggle  in 
.southeast  Asia  will  continue  long  after 
the  military  phase  has  been  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  What  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  want  is  peace  and  a  bet- 
ter life.  Neither  they  nor  we  nor  any 
other  nation  can  hope  to  secure  a  last- 
ing peace  if  we  fail  to  honor  the  just  and 
imperative  demands  of  millions  of  people 
on  this  planet  for  a  better  and  brighter 
toinorrow. 

I  think  it  important  that  the  American 
people — and  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world — understand  that  the  United 
States  is  today  pursuing  both  ideals. 
Those  twin  goals  are.  in  fact,  the  basis 
of  all  our  foreign  policies — and  I  believe 
that  we  are  drawing  steadily  closer  to 
the  achievement  of  both. 


SEVERNA  PARK  STUDENT  DESIGNS 
CULTURAL  CENTER 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  risen  on  the  floor  to  praise  young 
Americans  for  their  achievements.  I 
would  like  to  do  so  again.  In  the  State 
of  Maryland,  the  Anne  Arundel  County 
Community  Cultural  Center  is  being  de- 
signed by  a  17-year-old  high  school  stu- 
dent. This  young  man.  Gregory  L.  Mar- 
tin, was  selected  to  design  the  building 
as  the  result  of  a  "talent  hunt."  He  has 


thus  been  launched  on  an  architectural 
career.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
young  men  like  Mr,  Martin  are  achieving 
bigger  and  more  important  things  at 
earlier  ages  than  ever  before. 

I  would  like  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  regarding  Greg- 
ory Maitin  and  his  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Metro  Youths  in  the  News;  Severn  a  Park 

Student,  17,  Designing  Cultural  Center 
(By  David  Runkel) 

The  first  Anne  Arundel  County  commu- 
nity cultural  center  is  being  designed  by  a 
high  school  student, 

Gregory  Lee  Martin.  17.  a  senior  at  Sevema 
Park  High  School,  is  drawing  up  the  plans 
for  the  center,  the  main  part  of  which  will 
be  a  theater  in  the  round. 

The  center  Is  slated  to  be  built  within  the 
next  year  on  the  shores  of  l^ake  Waterford 
near  Pasadena,  The  county  Department  of 
Recreation  and  Parks  will  provide  the  funds 
to  build  the  center  and  wlU  partially  finance 
a  repertory  theater  company,  which  accord- 
lug  to  plans,  will  oSer  one  play  a  month. 

■i'oung  Martin,  the  son  of  Mr,  and  Mrs, 
Larry  Martin.  10  Admiral  road.  Severna  Park, 
was  selected  to  design  the  building  after  a 
"talent  hunt "  In  county  high  schools  by  Jo- 
seph L.  Dorsey.  recreation  and  parks  depart- 
ment officials.  The  department  got  the  Idea 
from  a  florist  In  the  county  who  had  a  stu- 
dent design  his  new  store,  according  to  Mr. 
Dorsey. 

GIVEN    FREE    HAND 

After  selecting  Martin,  department  officials 
"sat  down  with  him  and  told  him  what  we 
wanted."  He  was  given  a  free  hand  from 
there  on,  Mr,  Dorsey  said, 

Martin  submitted  his  prellmlnan;-  plans 
several  weeks  ago  and  the  department  made 
a  few  minor  changes.  The  final  plans  and 
blueprints  are  now  being  drawn  up  by  Mar- 
tin, with  the  assistance  of  his  shop  instruc- 
tor, Roger  wnus 

The  design  for  the  building  is  still  basical- 
ly Martin's,  Mr,  Dorsey  said 

More  than  half  of  the  one-story  building 
■will  be  taken  up  by  the  theater.  The  stage 
will  be  18  feet  by  18  feet  and  will  be  2  feet 
off  the  floor.  There  will  be  seats  for  150 
persons  on  all  four  sides,  Mr,  Dorsey  said 

OTHER    USES 

Other  parts  of  the  building  will  be  used 
for  a  ticket  booth,  lobby,  rest  rooms  and 
locker  rooms  for  persons  using  the  athletic 
fields  behind  the  center. 

Be.slde  the  repertory  company,  Mr,  Dorsey 
said,  the  center  will  be  used  for  meetings 
lectures,  art  exhibits,  concerts  by  the  county 
Junior  symphony  and  ballet  recitals  by 
county-sponsored  ballet  classes. 

Start  of  work  on  the  center  will  depend 
upon  finances.  There  Is  some  money  In  this 
year's  budget  for  the  project,  but  the  exact 
construction  cost  has  not  been  determined, 
Warren  W.  Kershow,  department  head    said 

It  might  be  possible,  he  added,  to  use 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  volunteers  to  get 
the  building  started.  If  everything  goes  ac- 
cording to  schedule,  the  center  could  open  in 
less  than  a  vear,  Mr,  Kershow  said, 


MALNX'TRmON    AS    A    FACTOR    IN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr,  TALMADGE,  Mr,  President,  we 
hear  so  often  about  lack  of  appreciation 
for  our  humanitarian  efforts  in  the  world 
that  I  felt  special  note  should  be  taken 
of  a  dramatic  'thank  you"  message  from 
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17  million  children  of  Latin  America — 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  Operation  Ninos 
school  feeding  programs  sixjnsored  by 
the  A(;ency  for  Inicrnat.onal  Develop- 
ment as  part  of  the  food-for-peace  role 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  messase.  exU-nding  thanks  to  AID, 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  American  people, 
was  sent  on  behalf  of  the  17  million  chil- 
dren by  150  delegates  from  17  countries 
who  participated  in  an  important  meet- 
ing in  Panama  City  from  June  19  to 
June  25. 

Another  giant  step  has  been  taken  in 
tlie  direction  of  combating  malnutri- 
tion among  the  children  of  the  Wesicrn 
Hemisphere,  and  of  increasing  local  gov- 
ernment and  private  sector  support  of 
child  feeding  efforts,  as  a  result  of  this 
Panama  meeting,  called  "The  Conference 
of  the  Americas  on  Mahiutrltlon  as  a 
Vital  Pact«;)r  in  Development." 

Headed  by  President  Marco  Robles,  of 
Panama,  who  keynoted  the  Conference 
with  opening  remark.s,  delegates  from 
.government,  private  Industrj-,  and  pri- 
vate voluntary-  relief  ac;enc:es  and  Int-er- 
natlonal  agencies  report«l.  debated,  ex- 
changed ideas,  and  collaborated  In  calls 
for  new  actions  to  be  taken  on  behalf  of 
the  children  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  Conference  was  held  under  the 
spon.sorship  of  Operation  Nlnos,  the  AID- 
spon.sored  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
which  has  helped  bring  about  an  Increase 
of  over  400  ix-rcent  m  the  number  of 
children  being  assisted  in  organized 
feeding  programs  In  Latin  America  in 
just  a  little  ov^r  3  years. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  Confer- 
ence were  the  following: 

A  keynote  address  by  IIl.'^  Excellency 
Marco  Robles.  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  in  which  he  under.scored  the 
importance  of  combating  malnutrition 
in  order  t-o  promote  individual  health 
and  happine.ss  and  community  and  na- 
tioruil  development. 

An  addre.ss  by  the  Honorable  Gr.miam 
Pttrcell.  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  Hou.sp  of  Representatives,  In 
which  he  reaffirmed  the  pledge  of  the 
United  States  to  work  together  with  those 
nations  possessing  "a  national  will  and 
determination  to  helps  themselves." 

A  report  on  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  problem  worldwide,  demonstrating 
the  irreversible  nature  of  physical  re- 
tardation brought  ab>ut  by  malnutri- 
tion In  the  preschx)!  years. 

A  report  on  additional  research  which 
continues  to  provide  support  to  the  evi- 
dence that  child  malnutrition  may  pro- 
duce an  Irreversible  mental  retardation. 

A  paper  by  the  Honorable  Herbert  J 
Waters.  Assistant  Administrator  for  Ma- 
terial Resources  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  delivered  by 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Material  Resources  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development — Mr.  John  W. 
Johnston,  Jr.,  In  which  he  stressed  the 
role  of  the  private  .sector  and  called  on 
governments  to  create  a  climate  condu- 
cive to  private  Investment  in  the  "war 
on  hunger." 

In  response  to  Mr.  Waters'  speech,  a 
resolution  by  acclamation  to  send  a  mes- 


sage of  gratitude  to  the  American  people 
from  the  17  million  children  of  the  Amer- 
icas benefiting  from  food-for-peace  pro- 
grams. 

A  call  for  greater  quantities  and  im- 
proved quality  of  local  fo(jd  production 
by  Dr.  Moiaes  Behar,  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Nutrition  for  Central  America 
and  Panama — INCAP. 

A  call  for  development  of  national  food 
policies  by  the  Latin  American  regional 
director  of  UNICEF,  Dr.  Oscar  Vargas 
Mendez. 

Presentation  of  a  newly  developed  set 
of  audiovisual  aids  to  be  used  in  local 
nutrition  education  programs. 

A  call  for  realistic  action  to  achieve 
results  "can  we  keep  ch-ldren  from  being 
u.sed  to  advance  the  cai;.ses  of  politicians 
and  instead  u.sc  pohticians  to  advance 
the  cau.se  of  children." 

Plans  to  establish  a  permanent  Inter- 
American  Secretariat  in  Lntin  America 
to  coordinate  activities,  clear  informa- 
tion, and  plan  future  meetings. 

An  offer  by  James  O'Connor,  president 
of  the  American  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Foundation  to  cooperate  with  local  com- 
munities in  providing  the  financial  sup- 
port for  such  a  secretariat. 

The  Conference  had  greater  participa- 
tion than  ever  before  from  private  in- 
dustry of  North.  Central,  and  South 
America. 

The  Conference  confirmed  that  the 
conduct  of  research,  the  development  and 
testing  of  new  foods,  the  distribution  of 
the  foods  by  private  voluntary  agencie.?, 
by  iiiternational  agencies,  and  through 
commercial  channels,  arc  not  ends  in 
themselves — but  rather  means  toward 
the  end  of  combating  malnutrition  in 
young  children  and  thus  offering  chil- 
dren the  opportunity  for  healthy,  happy, 
and  productive  lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.«^"nt  th.nt  the  .significant  paper  by  Mr. 
Waters,  entitled  "Knowledge  Gathering 
Dust."  delivered  in  his  behalf  by  his  dep- 
uty when  Mr.  Waters  canceled  his  per- 
sonal participation  in  order  to  attend 
Senate  hearings,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Knowledge  Gatheking  Dtj'^^.t 
(Remarlc.j;  by  the  Honorable  Herbert  J  Wa- 
ters. Assistant  Administrator  for  Material 
Re.sources.  Acrenry  for  Int^rn.itlonal  De- 
velopment. Department,  of  State.  Before 
the  Conference  nf  the  Amerlra-s  on  Malnvi- 
trltlon  as  a  Factor  In  Development,  Pan- 
ama City,  Pnnama,  June  19-25,  1966. 
delivered  for  Mr.  Waters  by  his  deputy. 
John  W,  Jrihn.'^ton.  Jr.) 

Concern  over  child  malnutrition  Is  not  new. 
Many  dedicated  people — many  of  them  In 
thiR  ven,-  room — have  devoted  much  of  their 
lives  to  this  c:ni.se. 

tJnder  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Operation 
Nlnos  has  been  an  eftectlve  focal  point  of 
this  concern 

ThLs  C<"inference  of  the  Americas  on  M.iJ- 
nutrltlon  as  a  Factor  in  Development  re- 
flects that  concern — and  reflects  the  new 
reason  for  a  growing  determination  to  do 
more  about  It 

Only  comparatively  recently  have  nations 
come  to  accept  the  fact  that  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition   can    undermine   and    block    sound 


economic  development.  The  result  has  been 
a  whole  new  degree  of  emptmsls  on  tackling 
the   problem. 

Tcxlay's  lnipre6.slve  keynote  address,  on  the 
theme  of  national  recognition  of  child  mal- 
uutrlUon  and  Its  relationship  to  development, 
further  emphasizes  these  fiicts; 

TTiere  Is  growing  national  recognition — 
and  growing  Ir.iernational  recognition — of 
the  seriousness  of  child  malnutrition 
problems. 

And.  batlc  to  that  growing  national  recog- 
nition, there  Is  greater  recogiUtlon  of  the 
relationship  of  child  malnutrition  to  eco- 
nomic development. 

We  are  making  progress.  Just  growing 
concern — and  growing  national  recogni- 
tion— of  the  problem  Itself  Is  progress  But 
we  are  moving  beyond  that  point.  There  is 
Increasing  evidence  of  a  determination,  by 
governments  and  private  enterprise  alike  to 
act — t.o  make  more  effective  u.se  cf  the 
knowledge  we  already  have,  about  how  to 
combat  the  devastating  toll  of  child  mal- 
nutrition, rather  than  let  such  knowledge 
gather  dust. 

Governments  of  the  Alliance  countries  In 
particular  are  showlnpr  the  way  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  by  waging  a  more  aggressive 
war  on  malnutrition. 

Many  youngsters  have  lived  since  last 
June's  similar  conference  In  Rio — many  who 
otherwise  would  have  died.  For  these.  I  am 
Joyful.  I  know  they  live  today  because  of  the 
Joint  efforts  of  all  of  us. 

But  the  Witr  on  child  malnutrition  Is  a 
strange  war  In  some  respects;  the  more  vig- 
orously we  Wage  the  war.  the  fewer  the  casu- 
alties th;it  result.  But  the  more  that  we 
neglect  the  war,  the  greater  the  casualties 
that  result. 

Despite  all  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  if  we  listened  In  the  background  at 
this  very  moment  we  could  hear  the  cry  of 
the  ca.'ualties  of  this  !)ast  year,  the  casual- 
ties of  neglect.  It  Is  the  most  penetrating 
heart-rending  sound  any  of  us  have  ever 
heard. 

One  knows  the  sound  of  a  child  crying 
of  a  momentary  Injury.  One  knows  the 
sound  of  a  child  crying  for  att^-ntlon  and 
love.  One  knows  the  found  of  a  child  crying 
for  comfort  and  reasf-iirnnce.  But  there  Is 
the  sound — unmistakable  for  those  of  us 
who  have  heard  It — the  child's  cry  of  frustra- 
tion, of  lack  of  understanding,  and  of  endur- 
ing phln  without  hope.  It  is  this  child's  cry 
tliiit  haunts  me— for  it  is  this  child's  cry 
that  is  unnecessary.  He  is  a-'klng  us  here 
today    one    question.     "Why?" 

As  allies  In  this  "War  on  Hunger",  I  pro- 
po.se  we  take  stock  of  where  we  stand,  and 
where  we  are  going. 

We  agreed  last  year  that  two-thirds  of  the 
world  i-s  hungry  or  malnourished — that  most 
are  children — that  disease  literally  stalks  a 
child's  weakened  body,  killing  or  perma- 
nently Injuring  him,  physically  or  mentally. 

We  agreed  that  hordes  of  undernourished 
children  become  adults  Inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  nation  seeking  economic  prog- 
ress and  survival. 

We  agreed  that  too  many  people  of  the 
world  have  a  diet  t>ased  on  a  single  gr.^ln— « 
diet  of  rice  or  corn  or  wheat  or  cassava  or 
potatoes  Ot,e  crop  economies  rarely  pro- 
duce an  adequate,  nourished  popul.ttion 
People  living  In  communities  with  a  variety 
of  grains  and  merits  available — and  with  the 
Income  to  buy  them  -blend  tlielr  food  in 
their  stomachs.  But  there  is  no  way  a  child 
can  eat  the  variety  ne<:es.sary  for  normal 
growth  when  it  Is  unavailable  In  his  region, 
and  his  parent?  cannot  afford  the  expensive 
supplement  of  meat,  milk  or  fish  for  protein. 

We  agreed  that  the  factors  of  limited  agri- 
cultural productivity,  multiplying  popula- 
tions, and  mainour Ishment  means  time  U 
rumilngout 

We  agreed  that  all  nations  have  a  moral 
and  a  practical  stake  in  the  outcome 
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And,  finally,  we  agreed  that  the  answers 
do  exists— that,  technically,  there  Is  no  reason 
for  anyone  to  be  hungry  again.  We  have 
the  knowledge  to  wipe  out  hunger  forever — 
but  too  often  that  knowledge  Is  gathering 
du.st. 

The  search  for  added  knowledge  and  know- 
how  must  never  end.  in  this  field  or  In  other 
fields.  Ei;t  the  challenge  new  Is  to  act — 
and  to  make  belter  use  of  the  knowledge 
aL'-eiuly  available. 

My  own  country  is  endeavoring  to  do  this. 
Even  as  we  earmurk  more  research  funds  to 
seek  new  knowledge  in  this  field,  we  are 
planning  ncliou  programs  to  ma'se  better  use 
of  the  knowledge  we  already  have. 

Our  call  to  action  comes  from  our  Chief 
Executive,  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  In 
messages  to  our  Congress  earlier  this  year, 
he  has  asked  that  the  highest  priority  be 
given  effort.s  to  wipe  out  hunger,  disease  and 
illiteracy  tlirougliout  the  world.  He  has 
called  for  new  initiatives  In  agriculture, 
health  and  education  In  O'or  own  Interna- 
tional economic  assistance  efforts,  and  he 
has  urged  other  donor  countries  to  Join  us. 

He  has  al.«:u  made  clear,  however,  the  need 
for  self-help  effort.s  by  developing  countrle.s 
themselves  In  agriculture,  health  and  edu- 
cation— and  our  C-ongress  backed  him  up  by 
making  stich  self-help  a  condition  to  the 
economic  a.'^slstance  and  food  aid  our  country 
is  willing  to  provide. 

We  often  hear  about  so-called  "strings" 
tied  to  foreign  aid.  In  effect,  our  "strings", 
are  really  only  that  the  receiving  nation 
show  enough  concern  for  Its  own  people — 
and  particularly.  Its  own  young  people — to 
take  necessary  self-help  efforts  toward  assur- 
ing them  more  to  eat,  protecting  their 
health,  and  giving  them  a  better  chance  for 
an  education. 

Improved  agricultural  productivity,  Im- 
proved health  caro,  and  Improved  educa- 
tion— these  are  t!;c  three  new  action  thrusts 
of  the  U.S.  economic  assistance  program. 

All  three,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  are 
concerned  with  the  subject  of  this  Confer- 
ence— child  malnutrition. 

From  the  standpoint  of  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity, the  quality  of  what  Is  available  for 
children  to  eat  is  directly  related  to  the 
quantity  of  food  available.  As  a  result  the 
war  on  child  malnutrition  Is  an  essential  part 
of  the  overall  war  on  hunger  Itself. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  health,  certainly 
we  have  long  since  passed  the  stage  where 
any  government  v,ould  embark  on  an  ex- 
panded health  program  without  first  looking 
at  the  pllgl'.t  of  its  cliildren  who  are  now  vic- 
tims of  malnutrition. 

From  the  standpoint  of  education,  we  are 
not  going  to  make  much  progress  unless  we 
provide  healthy  bodies  in  which  we  can  help 
develop  healthy  minds. 

My  Governmont.  therefore,  recognizes  the 
interlocking  relatlor»shlp  of  ov#  three  new 
Initiatives  In  foreign  aid.  We  hope  your 
governments  also  recognize  this  relationship. 

Our  foremost  concern  has  been  and  still 
is  feeding  the  world's  hungry.  We  think  we 
know  something  about  the  problem,  for  we 
have  shared  some  $14  billion  worth  of  our 
agricultural  production  with  food-deflclt 
countries  over  tlie  past  13  years,  either  by 
donation  or  concessional  food  aid  terms. 

Our  Pood  for  Peace  program  under  which 
this  food  aid  was  provided  reflects  the  demo- 
cratic, humanitarian  and  ingenious  character 
of  our  American  people.  The  world  was 
hungry  and  the  United  State;  agricultural 
technology  had  pnxluced  food  abundance. 
We  felt  a  moral  obligation  to  share  that 
abundance.  In  the  course  of  the  past  13 
years,  great  human  suffering  has  been  re- 
lieved; millions  of  adults  have  been  saved 
from  starvation,  millions  of  children  have 
heen  kept  from  useless  death  or  permanent 
damage;  the  destitute  have  been  helped  in 
periods  of  emergency  and,  I  am  certain,  the 
crisis  of  hunger  with  which  the  world  Is  still 
confronted  has  at  least  been  softened. 


However,  we  have  done  some  soul-search- 
ing ourselves.  We  are  still  willing  to  share 
our  abundance,  but  we  do  not  want  to  be- 
come the  crutch  on  which  others  lean  to  the 
detriment  of  their  own  agricultural  develop- 
ment. We  are  convlnc?d  that  food  aid  Is 
only  one  part  of  the  war  on  hunger.  The 
main  objective  Is  and  must  be  helping  others 
produce  more  for  themselves. 

That  was  the  gist  of  President  Johnson's 
Foreign  Aid  and  Pood  for  Freedom  messages 
to  otir  Congress  this  year. 

In  proposing  changes  In  our  Public  Law 
480  program  through  a  new  Food  for  Free- 
dom bin  emphasizing  incentives  for  self-help. 
President  Johnson  said: 

"I  warn  you  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
all  of  the  combined  production,  all  of  the 
acres,  of  all  the  agriculturally  productive  na- 
tions, win  not  meet  the  food  needs  of  de- 
veloping nations — unless  present  trends  are 
changed." 

Already,  our  own  food  stocks  are  dwindling. 
Our  new  Food  for  Freedom  blU  Is  no  longer 
predicated  on  surpluses;  Instead,  It  is  based 
upoa  deliberately  planning  our  production 
to  assure  enough  food  to  share  with  others 
who  are  taking  the  necess.iry  steps  to  even- 
tually make  themselves  less  dependent  on 
external  food  aid. 

We  have  already  had  to  call  some  Idle 
f.cres  back  Into  production  for  this  purpose. 
We  probably  will  have  to  call  more  acres  back 
into  production.  We  are  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  neither  we  nor  the  other  devel- 
oped countries  alone  can  adequately  feed  the 
world.  Oar  real  hope  for  conquering  hunger 
Is  In  greatly  stl-nulatlng  agricultural  pro- 
duction In  the  developing  areas  of  the  world, 
where  the  greatest  food  need  now  exists, 
and  using  our  food  aid  temporarily  as  a 
means  of  filling  the  gap  until  more  countries 
can  become  more  self  sufQclent. 

That  new  legislation  Is  now  moving 
through  cur  Congress.  Yoti  heard  about  it 
yesterday  from  a  distinguished  member  of 
tlie  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Graham  Purcell,  who  was  active 
In  getting  approval  for  many  Improvements 
In  the  legislation. 

The  new  Pood  :or  Freedom  bill  singles  out 
child  malnutrition  as  one  of  the  top  priority 
programs  in  international  assistance.  This 
same  emphasis  runs  through  other  legisla- 
tion before  our  Congress.  For  the  first  time, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  spells  out 
our  objective  of  combatting  child  malnutri- 
tion. Also,  the  International  Health  and 
Education  Bill  of  1966  hlghUghts  steps  to 
educate  mothers  In  the  basics  of  nutrition 
and  the  combatting  of  malnutrition  In  their 
children,  to  fend  off  childhood  diseases. 

President  Johnson  has  called  on  our 
Science  Advisory  Board  for  more  research  In 
the  problems  of  child  malnutrition.  His  deep 
concern  is  reflected  domestically,  as  well  as 
Internationally.  In  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966,  which  Is  aimed  at  eliminating  mal- 
nutrition still  existing  within  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, we  are  tripling  oiu-  allocation  of  foreign 
assistance  In  support  of  increasing  agricul- 
tural productivity.  We  are  increasing  tech- 
nical assistance  end  capital  aid.  We  are  also 
calling  on  the  erpertlse  of  our  private  agri- 
business community  to  Join  us  In  this  world 
conquest  of  hunger.  We  are  seeking  greater 
Investment  around  the  world  In  fertilizer 
production,  in  agricultural  credit.  In  food 
processing  and  distribution. 

In  the  past  year  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  established  a  special 
nutrition  branch,  to  strengthen  our  coopera- 
tive efforts  to  combat  child  malnutrition 
throughout  the  world.  A  number  of  activi- 
ties have  been  dcslg-ned  to  help  Improve  nu- 
tritional levels  in  developing  countries: 

Development  of  formulations  and  proc- 
essing technologies  for  economical  grain- 
based,  protein — supplemented  foods. 


Research  programs  to  genetically  up-grade 
the  nutritive  value  of  food  and  feed  grains. 

Improvement  of  animal  protein  produc- 
tion. 

Food  processing  studies  to  Improve  food 
uses  of  the  oil  seed  protein,  abundant  In 
many  tropical  countries 

Up-grading  genetically  of  peas,  beans, 
pulses,  which  are  traditional  and  accepted 
protein  foods  of  many  countries. 

Improvement  of  wheat  foods  by  supple- 
menting with  commercially  available  amino 
acids. 

A.I.D  Is  engaged  In  training  people  to 
run  feeding  programs  in  Latin  America.  We 
were  pleased  with  the  sharp  Increase  In  the 
number  of  workshops  held  this  post  year 
and  the  number  of  people  trained.  A.I.D.  Is 
contracting  with  Columbia  University  to 
create  a  curriculum  for  the  training  of  non- 
technical people  at  mid-level — a  practical 
course  In  nutrition  for  tl:ios€  who  run  pro- 
grams In  the  villages  and  cities. 

We  have  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
American  School  Pood  Services  Association 
which  has  48.000  members  who  will  be  avail- 
able for  technical  assistance  In  any  progrram 
In  Latin  America.  One  team  Is  already  to 
go  out.  Another  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  the  Institute  of  Pood  Technology 
to  consult  on  special  assignments. 

In  grass  root  education,  new  audio-visual 
aids  liave  been  developed  for  Operation 
Nlnos.     They  will  be  shown  here  en  Friday. 

Now.  I  have  talked  primarily  on  new  ap- 
proaches, new  emphasis,  and  new  attitudes 
of  our  government. 

What  Is  even  more  encoiu-aglng  to  me.  how- 
ever. Is  the  greatly  Increased  Interest  being 
shown  by  the  agri-business  community  In  our 
country  In  the  entire  broad  range  of  the  war 
on  hunger — and  more  particularly.  In  the 
speciac  field  of  combatting  child  malnutri- 
tion by  stimulating  development  of  food- 
processing  Industries  in  food-deflclt  coun- 
tries. 

Governments  cannot  lick  this  problem 
alone.  We  need  the  Initiative  and  ingenuity 
and  years  of  experience  of  the  private  sector 
and  the  entire  food  production,  food  proc- 
essing and  food  distribution  field. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  the  Interest  of  the 
fertilizer,  pesticide  and  farm  equipment  In- 
dustries In  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
worldwide.  In  actively  supporting  the  war 
on  hunger. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  the  keen  inter- 
est and  active  support  of  otir  country's  great 
food-processing  Industry  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  combatting  child  malnutrition 
worldwide.  They  agree  that  the  challenge 
can  only  be  effectively  met  by  establishing  a 
viable  food -processing  Indtistry  In  develop- 
ing countries  themselves — a  food  Industry 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  formulated 
foods  geared  to  local  taste  preference  and  ac- 
ceptance, and  based  at  least  In  part  on  locally 
available  food  Ingredients. 

Formul.ited  foods,  such  as  Incaparlna  and 
Peruvlt»,  have  made  great  headway  In  the 
last  year.  Not  only  foods  developed  by  V£. 
firms,  but  South  Africa's  F*ro-nutra,  Hong 
Kong's  Vita  soy  and  Nestle's  Portlfex,  have 
emerged  as  major  new  products. 

Yet  only  the  surface  of  the  potential  mar- 
ket has  been  scrapped. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  top  executives  of 
many  of  the  major  U.S.  food  processing  firms 
met  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  discuss  this  very 
Issue — what  further  steps  they  could  take  to 
combat  malnutrition,  by  expanding  private 
enterprise  in  the  food  processing  field  tc  the 
many  areas  of  the  world  most  urgently  need- 
ing such  industries.  They  expre.'jsed  great 
Interest  In  expinding  investmer.t  In  this 
field.  They  recognize  their  responsibility  to 
help  transfer  their  experience  and  know-how 
to  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
also  emphasized,  quite  rightly,  the  neces- 
sity for  developing  countries  to  establish  the 
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right  climate  of  encouragement  to  private 
Investment  in  the  agricultural  buslneea  com- 
plex—from fertilizer  production  through 
food  processing  to  food  retailing. 

We  have  offered  these  food  firma  our  coop- 
eration In  financing  feoBlblllty  studies  and  In 
providing  Investment  guaranties.  We  have 
also  outlined  to  them  a  new  proposal  that 
could  make  available,  through  cooperating 
countries,  donated  U.S.  food  Ingredients  to 
private  enterprise  to  assist  In  the  production 
of  formulated  foods,  for  both  commercUl 
market  and  welfare  distribution  programs. 
Such  a  program  can  be  developed.  But  to 
achieve  success,  it  will  require  the  coof)era- 
tlon  of  governments  of  developing  countries 
with  private  enterprise  food  pro<:esslng  Arms. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  private 
enterprise  can  help  advance  our  war  on 
hunger.  One  US.  company  has  outlined  In 
detail  a  suggestion  for  encouraging  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  a  network  of  community  canning 
centers  that  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
upgrading  local  diets  Such  centers  could  be 
an  excellent  self  help  effort  of  the  local  com- 
munity to  preserve  more  of  Its  own  food 
production,  rather  than  allow  any  of  It  to  go 
to  waste. 

All  such  Ideas  need  exploration  and  en- 
couragement The  task  Is  so  big  that  no 
stone  must  be  left  unturned. 

We  are  pleased  that  this  growing  Interest 
is  not  confined  Just  to  U  .S.  firms.  It  la 
rapidly  becoming  International.  We  axe 
gratifled,  for  example,  that  Nestle  Interna- 
tional, one  of  the  world's  largest  food  firms, 
has  Just  announced  In  Switzerland  an  In- 
vestment of  $4  6  million  In  a  new  foundation 
dedicated  "to  Improve  the  food  slttiatlon  in 
nations  where  nialnutrltlon  and  hunger  still 
exist." 

Many  International  concerns  are  also  coop- 
erating with  industry  advisory  conunltteea 
of  PAO  Both  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization and  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  are  taking  a  more 
vigorous  Interest  In  combatting  child  mal- 
nutrUlon  We  also  welcome  the  fact  that  a 
special  panel  on  the  problems  of  how  to  get 
nutritious  food  to  the  pre-school  cbUd  wUl 
be  held  in  advance  of  the  6th  International 
Nutrition  Conference  scheduled  for  Germany 
this  summer. 

Certainly  you  in  Latin  America  are  helping 
to  show  the  way. 

We  should  all  be  proud  of  what  you  have 
done  in  your  own  countries  under  Operation 
Nlnos.  Our  reports  Indicate  an  additional 
one  million  pre-school  children  were  reached 
under  this  program  in  tiie  past  year.  This  is 
a  50  percent  Increase  to  SV*  million  pre- 
school children  now  being  reached  by  your 
program  The  gain  Is  all  the  more  signifi- 
cant because  it  Is  a  difficult  group  to  reach. 
When  added  to  the  additional  millions  of 
school  age  young  people  getting  some  sup- 
plemental feeding  each  day  in  Latin  America, 
it  Is  an  Impressive  record.  Operation  Nlnoe 
has  shown  the  world  It  can  be  done. 

We  all  hope  that  new  steps  forward  will 
cope  out  of  this  conference.  We  must  put 
our  knowledge  to  work. 

Thl.s  Is  your  conference,  and  It  Is  your  de- 
cisions and  recommend.itions  that  are  really 
Important  However.  let  me  Just  suggest  n.e 
points  of  emphasis  that  I  feel  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  advancing  the 
war  on  malnutrition.     Here  they  are: 

1  Make  sure  ynur  own  governments  are 
giving  the  attention  they  should  to  your  own 
agriculture — attention  that  Includes  Incen- 
tive technical  and  credit  help  to  the  pro- 
ducer, .IS  well  as  creating  a  favorable  climate 
to  development  of  private  sector  agri- 
business support  so  necessary  for  effective 
development. 

2.  Make  stire  your  own  governments  are 
giving  the  support  he.'ilth  and  edxicatlon 
ministries  need  to  expand  programs  combat- 
ting child  malnutrition 

3.  Make  sure  your  own  private  enterprise 
groups   are  aware   of   the  seriousness  of   the 


challenge  of  child  malnutrition,  and  are  ap- 
plying tkeir  own  initiative  and  Ingenuity  to 
making  the  right  kind  of  food  products 
readily  available  to  mothers  In  the  commer- 
cial channels  of  your  country. 

4.  Make  sure  that  the  do.ir  to  Investment 
opportunities  is  kept  open  to  food  processing 
firms  of  developed  countries,  who  are  willing 
to  share  with  you  the  task  of  upgrading  the 
quality  and  availability  of  formulated  foods 
for  children  In  your  country,  thereby  lessen- 
ing your  dependence  on  food  from  outside 
sources. 

5.  Make  sure  that  adequate  methods  are 
devised  for  coordinating  public  and  private 
efforts  toward  your  conamon  goal  of  combat- 
ting malnutrition,  so  the  maximum  re- 
sources can  be  mobilized  and  brought  to  bear 
on  this  problem.  This  Includes,  of  course, 
working  closely  with  the  great  humani- 
tarian-motivated voluntary  agencies. 

There  Is  no  simple,  single  answer.  There 
Is  no  one  answer  that  meets  every  problem — 
every  need.  But  there  are  multiple  answers, 
and  the  tnsk  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  re- 
quire multiple  efforts.  Our  knowledge  and 
awarene.^s  cannot  nourish  our  children,  if  it 
is  allowed  to  gather  dust.  It  must  be  put  to 
work.  There  Is  no  shame  in  need:  the  only 
shame  Is  In  turning  an  official  back  or  dead 
ear  on  need. 

The  important  thing  Is  to  move  forward. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  said.  "Let  us 
begin   "    We  have  begun — in  Operation  Nlnos. 

But  as  President  Johnson  sa:d.  In  picking 
up  the  torch  of  leadership  when  Kennedy 
was  taken  from  U5,  "Let  us  continue." 

Let  us  continue — together — for  the  sake  of 
our  children,  for  the  sake  of  our  countries, 
for  the  sake  of  all  humanity 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
evidence  of  the  impression  that  talk 
made,  I  would  like  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  the  text  of 
the  telegram  sent  io  Mr.  Waters  on  be- 
half of  17  million  Central  and  South 
American  "Nlnos." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telek'ram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows: 

Washington.  D.C,  June  24,  1966. 
Hon.  Herbert  J    Waters. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
Washington.  DC: 

Your  speech  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Americas  on  Malnutrition  as  a  vital  factor 
in  development  provided  an  acute  stimulus 
to  all  of  the  delegates  assembled  In  Panama 
City.  Through  them,  our  represenutlves, 
we  the  17  million  children  of  the  Americas 
participating  in  program  made  possible 
through  the  food-for-peace  program  wish  to 
extend  thanks  froni  our  heart  to  you  your 
colleagues  in  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  In  the  U.S.  Senate  and  In  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  this  assistance  We  hope  that 
your  Gfivernment  In  a  renewed  expression  of 
its  wisdom  will  see  fit  to  promulgate  a  law 
which  will  {>ermlt  expanded  programs  to  as- 
sist us  and  our  needy  brothers  and  sisters 
who  want  only  a  chance  In  life  to  survive  the 
early  dlfBcult  years  so  that  with  strength 
education  spirit  and  hope  we  can  grow  Into 
adults  and  work  for  the  betterment  of  our- 
selves and  our  nations.  With  gratitude  and 
love  from  17  million  Nlnos  of  Central  and 
South  America. 


CHALX£NGES  OF  THE  SPACE  AGE 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward C.  Welsh,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council, 
delivered  a  very  illuminating  address  be- 
fore the  Churchmen's  Club  in  Baltimore 
last  month  on  "The  Meaning  of  the 
Space  Age." 


In  his  talk.  Dr.  Welsh  goes  beyond  the 
idea  of  "If  we  don't  do  it  then  the  Rus- 
sians will"  to  treat  the  broader  challenges 
and  possibilities  of  the  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration of  space.  Space  is  clearly  our 
newe.st  frontier,  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
physical  phenomena  of  space  but  also 
the  technological  revolution  wrought  by 
its  conquest.  The  implications  of  the 
new  age.  not  only  for  transportation  and 
communication  but  for  human  values, 
the  social  order  and  a  peaceful  world 
are  examined  in  Dr.  Welsh's  talk. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  iiiclu^^ion  of  this  address  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Meaning  or  the  Space  Age 

(Address  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  executive 
secretary.  National  Acronautices  and  Space 
CouiiCll) 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  talk  with 
such  a  distinguished  group  this  evening  I 
am  aware  of  your  intelligent  interest  in  the 
major  forces  which  mold  and  influence  the 
course  of  our  society,  llie  national  space 
program  fits  that  characterization  and  will 
continue  to  be  such  a  factor  far  into  the 
future.  Hence,  I  hope  to  engage  your  atten- 
tion for  a  sensible  period  of  time,  to  speak 
about  the  significance  of  this  technological 
revolution  and  to  suggest  Its  benefits  and  its 
challenges. 

A    NATIONAL   COMMITMErjT 

The  national  space  commitment  Is  the 
largest  concerted  effort  undertaken  by  any 
nation  to  advance  the  frontiers  of  human 
knowledge.  Combining  as  It  does  Industrial 
academic,  and  governmental  resources.  It 
has  given  us  an  advanced  technology  second 
to  none.  Currenty,  the  only  other  nation 
with  comparable  technological  creativity  L« 
the  U  S  S-R.,  which  seems  to  be  devoting  a 
bigger  percentage  of  Its  smaller  gross  na- 
tional product  to  space  than  we  are.  Such 
application  on  their  part  gives  added  welg.nt 
to  the  thesis  that  vigorous  space  activity  is 
beneficial,  since  the  Soviets  pride  themselves 
on   being  a   practical   pe'>p!e 

In  all,  our  space  commitment  Is  a  multl- 
dlmenslonod  national  mission  who.se  scien- 
tific, technological,  spiritual,  and  political 
connotations  go  to  the  very  core  of  our  na- 
tional character  Its  Impact  permeates  all 
lispecta  of  our  society.  Its  energizing  force  Is 
felt  throughout  our  economy,  our  education- 
al structure,  and  In  our  relations  with  other 
nations.  It  is  a  seedbed  of  Invention,  a  spur 
to  our  productivity,  a  source  of  insurance  for 
our  national  security,  a  stimulus  to  learning, 
and  a  worldwide  ambassador  for  peace 

Because  of  it  our  chances  of  Improving 
medical  research  and  finding  a  cure  for  can- 
cer or  for  heart  di^e.ise  are  greater-  not  less. 
Because  of  It.  our  chances  of  Improving  our 
educational  system  and  solving  a  vast  range 
of  social  problems  are  greater — not  less  The 
truth  Is  that  the  Issue  is  not  sp.ice  progress 
Instead  of  progress  in  some  other  worthy 
field,  because  the  space  program  contributes 
Importantly  to  advances  In  practically  all 
other  Unes  of  endeavor,  and  Its  stimulates  the 
national  economy  at  the  same  time.  We  are 
wealthier,  not  poorer,  because  of  the  space 
effort 

When  the  challenge  of  the  space  age  wa-s 
posed,  we  had  a  choice  whether  to  accept  it 
or  to  reject  it  We  delayed  a  bit  and  then  we 
chose  to  accept  it.  and  that  decision  wa.s  In- 
deed wise. 

A  sijclety  cannot  remain  great  and  strong 
If  It  Ignores  the  major  challenpes  with  which 
it  Is  faced,  particularly  when  so  much  of  the 
dynamics  of  our  modern  economy  i.=  a-sso- 
clated  with  technological  advance.    Already 
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new  knowledge  which  we  have  obtained  from 
spate  has  revolutionized  communications, 
energy  conversion,  power  generation,  trans- 
portation, geodesy,  n.^vlgatlon.  and  weather 
prediction,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  many 
areas  cjf  application 

PROCESS   OF   DISCOVERY 

All  told,  the  United  States  has  successfully 
launched  nearly  400  .satellites.  Including  In 
that  number  a  few  lunar  and  Interplanetary 
probes.  Each  day  the  CiOddard  Space  Plight 
Center  In  nearly  Greer.lx'lt  tracks  some  33 
active  satellites  Each  day  nearly  200  miles 
of  data  tape  pour  In  from  these  space  orblters 
to  the  Operations  Center  Prom  this  great 
fund  of  knowledge,  scientists  have  discovered 
the  radiation  belt  which  surrounds  the  Earth 
at  a  height  ranging  from  roughly  400  to 
40,000  miles  Beyond  it  are  the  great  solar 
winds  that  blow  through  space  at  200  to  500 
miles  per  second  Huge  plasma  cloude  have 
been  detected  which,  periodically  rising  from 
the  Sun.  stir  this  wind  into  magnetic  storms 
which  in  turn  penetrate  all  Interplanetary 
space  and  sometimes  disrupt  radio  communi- 
cations and  affect  weather  conditions  here 
on  Earth. 

The  very  fact  that  we  are  doing  and  learn- 
ing so  many  marvelous  things  In  space  consti- 
tutes a  great  adventure  of  the  mind  and 
spirit  In  a  sense,  the  space  program  may  be 
likened  to  the  building  of  a  catliedral  It 
calls  upon  the  skills,  talents,  contributions, 
as  well  as  the  prayers  of  so  many  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land 

Our  nearest  neighbor  In  space  Is  the 
Moon— about  240  000  miles  distance.  The 
nearest  planet  is  Venus — 26  million  miles, 
next  nearest  Mars — 49  million  miles.  The 
farthest  In  our  solar  system  Is  Pluto,  about 
3680  million  miles  from  the  Sun  Beyond 
that  the  nearest  star,  other  than  our  Sun.  Ic 
25  million  million  miles  away. 

Such  is  man's  special  endowment  to  grap- 
ple with  the  unknown,  to  penetrate  what 
have  long  been  myst.erles  of  n.ittire  and  to 
absorb  them  into  a  system  of  human  under- 
standing, that  his  drive  to  span  such  vast 
distance  Is  both  Inevitable  and  inexorable. 

Thus  fivr,  our  manned  space  efforts  have 
been  restricted  to  fairly  close  Earth  orbits. 
And  the  wonders  of  sjjace  travel  experienced 
by  our  astronauts  have  been  but  a  foretaste 
of  things  to  come.  There  Is  little  doubt  that 
the  Increasing  flow  of  knowledge  and  sense 
impressions,  new  experiences  and  new  emo- 
tions which  will  come  from  deep  space  travel 
will  have  a  profoundly  sltmulatlng  effect  on 
the  human  spirit.  In  fact  it  i^  hopefully 
possible  that  the  opening  of  the  space 
frontier  will  help  sweep  away  much  of  the 
neurotic,  sick  decadence  of  our  times,  which 
to  a  degree  stems  from  lack  of  new  chal- 
lenges. 

Furthermore.  If  we  do  not  go  out  into  outer 
space,  our  entire  culture  would  suffer  a  real 
deprivation  For  here  are  materials  for  the 
imagination  and  the  nourishment  of  new  and 
exciting  art  forms  which  are  desperately 
needed  if  we  are  to  experience  any  significant 
renaissance  of  man's  creativity. 

Glorious  as  such  an  era  promises  to  be.  one 
should  expect  challenging  and  poesibly  dis- 
turbing reexaminations  of  established  beliefs, 
including  some  long-cherished  phlloeophlcal 
and  religious  tenets 

SEARCH    FOR    LIFE 

One  of  the  many  exciting  goals  of  space 
exploration  Is  that  of  determining  whether 
life  exists  on  other  planets  Such  a  search 
lUutninates  an  asfject  of  space  exploration 
*luch  has  profound  meaning  both  for  scl- 
'•ii' e  iind  theology  It  takes  courage  to 
search  for  the  truth  and  even  more  courage 
to  accept  It  once  It  has  been  found 

ScHjner  rather  than  later  space  exploration 
aiil  l>e  presenting  us  with  stubborn  and  dis- 
concerting facts  Among  these  may  be  con- 
frontation with  life  forms,  certainly  different 
and  passibly  more  intelligent  and  gifted  than 
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our  own,  I  do  not  say  such  life  forms  do 
exist,  but  I  suggest  that  we  need  be  prepared 
for  the  iK)ssiblllty,  incidentally.  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  flights  of  Imagination  stimu- 
lated by  so-called  sightings  of  unidentified 
flying  objects. 

It  does  not  weaken  my  faith  to  question 
whether  man  Is  either  unique  or  central  In 
the  scheme  o'  things.  If  p;anet.iry  systems 
like  our  own  are  common  in  the  great 
reaches  of  space  and  there  are  millions  of 
star  systems  In  the  universe,  then  life  may 
be  quite  common  In  the  universe  as  a  whole. 
I  do  not  say  that  is  the  case,  but  I  do  pro- 
pose that  it  may  be.  And  if  conditions 
f.ivorable  to  life  have  prevailed  longer  else- 
where, other  civilizations  could  be  much  fur- 
ther advanced  than  ours.  This  scientific 
question  of  the  highest  magnitude  has  pro- 
found Implications  for  the  way  in  which 
people  think  about  themselves  and  their 
destiny.  In  the  face  of  such  an  immense 
opportunity,  what  would  be  the  moral  and 
spiritual  worth  of  a  society  which,  having 
achieved  the  technical  capacity  to  obtain 
such  an  answer,  shrank  from  pursuing  it? 

Certainly  religion  p.nd  science  can  comple- 
ment each  other  in  discerning  the  infinite 
wonders  of  an  infinite  universe.  As  the  emi- 
nent scientist.  Albert  Einstein,  once  philoso- 
phized- "Science  without  religion  is  lame; 
religion  without  science  is  blind." 

THE  FRONTIER  OF  SPACE 

After  all.  space  Is  not  the  terrifying  vac- 
uum we  once  assumed.  Rather,  it  is  a  fron- 
tier with  unlimited  possibility.  What  new 
forces,  powers,  and  discoveries  will  be  dis- 
closed to  us  when  we  reach  the  other  planets 
or  set  up  space  laboratories  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted with  confidence  because  they  are  far 
beyond  our  vision  today.  We  cannot  afford 
the  Intellectual  arrogance  of  pretending  that 
we  know  all  that  there  Is  to  know  and  that 
the  exploration  of  the  space  frontier  will 
bring  us  no  surprises. 

As  we  strive  toward  the  complex  objective 
of  a  manned  lunar  landing  in  this  decade,  we 
are  accelerating  the  development  of  space 
competence  on  the  widest  possible  front,  mo- 
tivating the  managers,  the  scientists,  and  the 
engineers  to  move  forward  urgently  in  a  way 
which  could  not  be  accomplished  by  a  lesser 
goal.  The  major  benefit  is  not  having  man 
set  foot  on  the  Moon,  as  important  as  that 
may  be.  Rather,  it  Is  the  development  of  the 
capability  to  explore  space  combined  with 
the  will  to  do  so.  This  stijnulates  the  mind 
of  man,  while  at  the  same  time  improving 
his  material  well-being. 

The  billions  of  dollars  required  in  this  ef- 
fort are  not  spent  on  the  Moon — they  are 
spent  in  the  factories,  laboratories,  univer- 
sities, and  offices  right  here  on  Earth  Space 
spending  stimulates  the  economy  with  a 
multiplier  effect.  It  Is  felt  In  the  retail  stores 
as  well  as  the  steel  mills  and  aerospace 
plants.  To  become  both  parochial  and  prac- 
tical— it  Is  ImpKjrtant  to  know  that  it  has  a 
major  Impact  on  the  economy  of  those  as- 
sembled here  this  evening. 

SPACE   APPLICATIONS 

in  communications  we  are  rapidly  devel- 
oping Earth  satellites  to  beam  television 
programs,  radio  broadcasts,  and  phone  con- 
versations to  every  spot  on  Earth  that  is 
equipped  to  receive  them. 

In  not  too  many  years,  live  television  shows 
will  be  beamed  into  our  homes  from  all  polnt.s 
of  the  globe  We  will  be  able  to  see  Impor- 
tant news  when  it  happens.  Likewise,  the 
same  news  may  be  printed  simultaneously  In 
Berlin.  Dallas,  and  Hong  Kong.  Business- 
men In  various  parts  of  the  world  may  hold 
special  television  conferences,  looking  at  the 
same  charts,  pictures,  or  demonstrations; 
giant  business  machines  and  computers  may 
be  tied  together  across  oceans,  allowing  a 
scientist  in  India  to  solve  a  mathematical 
problem  on  a  computer  in  this  country 

Our  weather  satellites  are  aniazlne  devices 
which  provide  our  specialists  with  a  450-mrie- 


high  view  of  clouds  over  large  sections  of  the 
world.  These  weather  pictures  already  have 
helped  find  storms  that  would  not  have  been 
discovered  for  many  days,  thereby  producing 
eirly  warnings  which  save  countless  lives  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
The  value  of  future  weather  satellites  can- 
not even  be  estimated,  since  they  will  provide 
early  storm  warnings  against  floods,  torna- 
does, hurricanes,  a  id  even  invasions  of  Insect 
armies  such  as  locusts  and  grasshoppers. 

In  addition  to  both  short  and  long-range 
weather  forecasting,  there  are  other  benefits 
from  these  miracles  of  outer  space  For  ex- 
ample, we  will  be  able  to  obtain  early  detec- 
tion of  forest  fires,  locate  distressed  ships  and 
aircraft,  track  icebergs  and  estimate  the  ex- 
tent of  snow  coverage  for  conservation  and 
water  management  purposes.  There  Is  also 
the  real  possibility  that  information  and  un- 
derstanding given  to  us  by  weather  satellites 
may  some  day  help  us  to  modify  and  control 
weather. 

At  sea.  the  ancient  method  of  observing  the 
height  of  the  stars  and  planets  above  the 
horizon  Is  still  used  to  calculate  i>osltlon 
When  heavy  weather  hides  celestial  bodies,  as 
it  will  do  for  days  a:  a  time  In  the  wintry 
North  Atlantic,  ship  navigators  cannot  ac- 
curately state  where  they  are  We  have  now 
In  operation  a  series  of  navigation  satellites 
which  correct  this  deficiency.  In  addition  to 
Its  value  to  our  Navy,  this  competence  can 
become  a  boon  to  commercial  shipping,  as  a 
matter  of  both  safety  and  economy. 

Research  designed  to  maintain  the  health 
of  man  in  space  is  aiding  his  medical  care  on 
Earth.  The  output  of  the  Spmce  Age  is  revo- 
lutionizing the  electronic  and  other  essential 
equipment  used  In  our  hospitals.  The  con- 
dition of  the  sick  can  be  monitored  con- 
stantly by  use  of  the  same  sensors  that  keep 
tabs  on  the  physical  well-being  of  astronauts 
In  flight. 

THIS    CHANGING    WORLD 

No  one  can  predict  with  assurance  what 
the  total  practical  benefits  of  space  research 
will  be.  As  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  so 
will  future  generations  note  that  we  were 
much  too  conservative  and  short-sighted  in 
our  predictions. 

Applications  from  basic  scientific  discovery 
are  coming  with  increasing  rapidity.  Who 
would  have  imagined  Just  ten  years  ago  that 
the  marvels  of  the  space  age  would  have  de- 
veloped to  the  extent  they  have  today  Then 
there  was  no  space  program,  no  space  per- 
formance— and  now  look  how  far  we  have 
come. 

So  rapid  Is  the  pace  of  change  that  we 
must  look  ahead  Just  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
current  that  leads  us  Given  the  atom's  al- 
most limitless  energy  and  the  computer's 
almost  limitless  ability  to  remember  and  to 
organize,  the  future  beckons  to  us  as  an  era 
of  almost  limitless  attainment  Within  the 
next  several  decades  one  can  confidently  pre- 
dict such  developments  as  space  ships  ferry- 
ing tourists  as  well  as  scientists  and  ex- 
plorers to  space  stations  and  to  nearby 
planets,  and  aerospace  planes  spanning 
oceans  and  continents  in  tens  of  minutes 

But  far  more  important  than  those  tech- 
nological miracles  is  the  possibliity  that  the 
space  era  may  usher  In  a  substitute  for  nar — 
a  permanent  peace  Space  activities  can  be 
a  substitute  for  aggression,  a  bridge  to  under- 
standing and  Identification  of  mutual  _inter- 
ests.  and  a  major  tool  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  In  exploring  the  great  uni- 
verse around  us.  we  may  become  free  from 
the  terrifying  grip  of  parochial  hatred  and 
fears.  It  if  this  unquenchable  thirst  for 
knowledge  that  sets  nxan  apart  from  other 
creatures.  Compared  to  the  business  of 
coercing  and  killing  his  own  kind,  the  chal- 
lenge raised  by  crossing  old  frontiers  into 
outer  space  is  Infinitely  to  be  preferred 
Moreover,  not  only  will  man's  mind  and 
emotions  be  directed  from  greed  and  brutal- 
ity to  exploration   and  discovery,  but  man's 
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material  resources,  his  laboratories,  his  shops, 
his  skilled  talents  will  move  from  producing 
weapons  of  war  to  instruments  ot  space.  I 
am  Indeed  an  optimist  as  Is  everyone  who 
has  faith' 

The  Impact  of  the  space  age  will  poM  chal- 
lenges to  thinking  people  everywhere  to  bring 
our  technology  and  our  ethics  into  whole- 
some relationship  so  that  we  will  handle 
wisely  the  fast  developing  new  power  to  con- 
trol both  the  performance  and  the  character- 
istics of  man.  If  we  are  wise,  for  the  first 
time  in  history  we  will  be  able  to  use  this 
new  found  knowledge  productively  and  not 
follow  the  fates  of  ancient  Elgypt.  Greece,  and 
Rome  where  technology  grew  and  morals 
deteriorated.  Not  only  have  new  discoveries 
enlarged  and  ennobled  man's  spirit,  but  al- 
ready the  new  knowledge  acquired  In  space 
exceeds  by  far  the  value  of  the  funds  so  far 
expended  New  knowledge,  far  more  than 
more  guns,  is  the  true  test  of  the  worth  of  a 
modern  state. 

CONCLtTDING    OBSERVATIONS 

As  ooncUldlng  observations  concerning  the 
matters  I  have  been  discussing,  I  suggest 
the  following   for  your  contemplation. 

First,  the  material  advantages  of  the  space 
pro-am  are  now  substantial  and  In  the  fu- 
ture will  become  manifold.  In  addition  to 
the  many  direct  benefits.  I  also  Include  the 
indirect  contributions  which  can  help  solve 
social  problems  such  as  urban  transporta- 
tion, air  and  water  pollution,  and  similar 
cancerous  features  of  our  so-called  highly 
develojjed  society. 

Second,  our  Increasingly  automated  soci- 
ety. Including  Its  educational  system,  will 
continue  to  Improve  In  supplying  facts  and 
making  available  on  a  timely  basis  the  rele- 
vant portions  of  accumulated  knowledge  as 
well  as  the  citations  of  recorded  thoughts 
and  intelligent  sayings 

But,  third,  such  technology  and  such  auto- 
mation cannot  raise  our  sixrlal,  educational, 
moral,  or  religious  values.  Such  factors  de- 
pend to  a  great  degree  upon  the  individual— 
his  faith,  his  understanding,  and  his  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  others  However,  while 
science  and  technology  are  unable  to  direct 
such  Improvements,  we  should  not  overlook 
that  iiclence  and  technology  do  Increase  the 
opportunity  to  make  Improvements.  Where 
there  Is  more  lelsvire  more  accumiilated 
knowledge,  and  greater  understanding,  there 
l3  also  Increased  opportunity  to  Improve 
character  and  raise  human  values.  Cer- 
tainly, the  opportunity  which  such  progress 
gives  toward  the  elimination  of  war  Is  an 
Impressive  justification  for  the  entire  space 
program. 

The  only  real  choice  which  remains  Is 
whether  we  act  In  harmony  with,  and  In  ap- 
preciation for.  meaningful  aesthetic  and  so- 
cial values,  or  whether  we  deny  such  values 
and  thereby  encourage  chaos  and  moral  de- 
cay We  have  the  means.  How  we  apply 
them  dei>end8  In  the  last  analysis  on  the 
ethical  and  moral  guidelines  of  leaders  such 
as  yourselves. 


CANYONLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK  IN 
UTAH 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President.  In  case 
some  of  my  colleagues  missed,  during 
the  recess,  the  excellent  article  on  the 
new  Canyonlands  National  Park  In  Utah 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Sunday,  July  3.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional RlCORD. 

The  article  was  written  by  Merle  J. 
Pusey.  a  former  Utahan,  who  is  on  the 
editorial  stalT  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Because  of  the  region's  inaccessibility, 
Mr.  Pusey  hardly  knew  it  existed  when 
he  was  growing  up  in  Utah.    Now  he  has 


found  In  It  ii^lescribable  beauty  and 
wonder,  which  he  has  gotten  down  in 
words  almost  better  than  anyone  else 
who  has  seen  it.  He  has  also  discussed 
the  areas  which  I  hope  to  add  to  the 
park  through  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  park's  boundaries.  I 
commend  to  you  very  highly  the  splendid 
article  on  a  "New  National  Park  Is  for 
the  Hardy"  written  by  Merle  J.  Pusey 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New   National  Park  Is  for  the  Hardy 

(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey.  Washington  Post  Staff 
Writer) 

ScjtJAW  Plat.  Canyonlands — The  land  was 
good  for  nothing — nothing  but  a  playground 
tor  the  winds  and  a  studio  for  nature's 
greatest  sculptress:  water.  For  eons.  Its 
wild  chasm  terrain  welcomed  the  f-agle.  the 
bighorn  sheep  and  the  lizard  but  repelled 
civilized  man.  Now  at  last  It  is  yielding  In 
some  minor  degree  to  the  Insatiable  curiosity 
of  man.   and   a  new   national  park   is  born 

"Canyonlands"  It  Is  called  for  want  of  a 
word  to  express  the  Inexpressible  On  the 
map.  you  will  find  It  at  the  confl\ience  of 
the  Colorado  and  Green  Rivers  In  south- 
eastern Utah.  But  that  Is  only  a  vague  clue 
to  the  nature  of  this  maze  of  bewildering 
shapes,  fantastic  vistas  and  Inhospitable  can- 
yons. Here  nature  truly  exhibits  some  of 
her   most   extravagant   aberrations. 

The  area  had  no  part  In  the  winning  of  the 
West,  although  some  of  Its  seemingly  Im- 
penetrable Jungles  In  stone  were  hideouts  for 
outlaws  In  the  days  of  six-shooter  Justice. 
The  westward  flow  of  civilization  passed  It 
by  for  the  simple  reason  that  man  could  not 
cope  with  Its  precipitous  gorges  within 
gorges. 

DECEPTIVi:    DISTANCES 

Now,  however,  the  qualities  that  made  It 
a  no-man's  land  are  drawing  thous^tnds  of 
wonder-seekers  Into  this  wilderness  of  broken 
globe  crust  Congress  created  a  national 
park  here  In  1964  Today,  the  National  Park 
Service  la  struggling  with  relatively  meager 
resources  to  accommodate  an  Increasing 
number  of  visitors  to  the  Island  of  the  Sky, 
the  unique  Needles  district  and  some  of  the 
fabulous  grabens  or  sunken  valleys  This 
mystery  land  of  red  sandstone  and  unlimited 
surprises  may  In  lime  become  one  of  the 
best-loved  national  parks. 

You  win  not  find  here  the  breathtaking 
beauty  of  Yosemlte  Falls  or  the  colorful 
magic  of  Yellowstone  Canyon.  This  Is 
rugged  country.  Its  distances  are  vast 
Sometimes  It  Is  necessary  to  travel  several 
hundred  miles  to  reach  a  fascinating  butte 
that  may  seem  to  be  within  easy  walking 
dlstjuice  It  Is  the  unpredictability  of  the 
terrain  and  Its  stubborn  resistance  to  man 
that  give  It  much  of  Its  charm. 

Yet  nothing  that  can  be  s.ald  about  It  will 
chaxiicterlze  Canyonlands  as  a  whole  It« 
skyline  plateau  between  the  Colorado  and 
the  Green  Is  almost  a  different  world  from 
Its  fantasy  of  pillars,  towers,  statues  and  plc- 
turee<iue  amphitheaters  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  park 

Its  upper -level  views  Into  the  depths  of 
the  river  gorges  from  an  elevation  of  about 
6.000  feet  above  sea  level  are  very  different 
from  the  scenes  on  the  White  Rim  or  median 
level  In  the  park.  This  In  turn  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  river  level  at  3,950  feet 
Wherever  you  go  In  Canyonlands,  you  \v\'.\ 
need  to  be  alert  for  unexpected  manifesta- 
tions of  nature's  whimsy. 

IMAGINATION    RnNS    WILD 

Arcbee  are  counted  by  the  dozens.  End- 
less numbers  of  rocks  of  weird  shape  are 
balanced  In  precarious  positions  on  neatly 
sculptured  pillars,     dome  statutes  strikingly 


resembling  human  shapes  seem  to  be  balanc- 
ing rocks  on  their  heads.  An  Imaginative 
visitor  can  see  giant  organs,  cathedrals,  orna- 
mented gardens  and  castles  In  addition  to 
the  Needles,  the  Wooden  Shoe  In  stone,  the 
Doll  House  and  the  archee  to  which  names 
have  been  given. 

Some  visitors  are  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
plethora  of  striking  views  that  they  are  said 
to  be  "red-sandstoned  out."  Others  experi- 
ence a  kind  of  shock  resulting  from  a  new 
sense  of  the  Insignificance  of  miui  and  his 
works  against  the  earthshaplng  force.s  In 
evidence  here. 

This  is  quite  possible  even  for  those  who 
stay  on  the  dirt  roads  that  an  ordinary 
automobile  can  traverse. 

Really  to  see  Canyonlands.  however,  one 
must  go  on  foot  or  horseback  or  hire  a  Jeep 
that  c;ui  climb  a  roadless  mountainside  or 
follow  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream. 

In  the  northern  end  of  the  park,  ap- 
proached from  Moab.  you  CAn  reach  the 
Island  In  the  Sky,  Upheaval  Dome  and 
Grandvlew  Point  by  car.  This  high  country 
aflford.s  spectacular  views  Into  both  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  Green  River  gorges.  At  The 
Neck.  40  feet  of  fence  controls  cattle  grazing 
on  son  »  40.000  acres  because  the  canyon 
walls  on  all  sides  are  too  precipitous  for  the 
cattle  to  escape. 

Grandvlew  Point  offers  a  panoramic  view 
of  the  White  Rim  below  and  of  the  wild  area 
where  the  two  rivers  meet,  although  the 
confluence  Itself  Is  not  visible.  A  Jeep  trail 
on  the  White  Rim  overlooks  the  lower  gorges 
at  many  p>olnts.  but  this  Is  a  two-day  trip  of 
80  miles  which  attracts  only  the  hardiest 
vlsit-ors 

WIND- SCULPTURED    ARCH 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  park,  ap- 
proached from  Montlcello,  you  can  drive  your 
car  as  far  as  Squaw  Flat,  where  there  is  a 
public  camping  ground.  Here  again  it  Is 
necessary  to  resort  to  Jeeps  or  si>eclally  built 
trucks  to  see  the  most  spectacular  features 

You  may.  for  example,  ride  a  four-wheeled 
leaping  lizard  up  the  bed  of  Salt  Creek  tc 
Angel  Arch.  Water  and  wind  have  shaped 
a  magnificent  arch  of  stone  as  If  It  had  been 
clay  In  a  master  hand.  Only  a  few  thousand 
people  have  seen  this  remarkable  piece  of 
sculpture.  Indeed.  It  was  known  only  to 
Indians  and  local  cowboys  until  Its  discovery 
Its  a  scenic  treasure  In  1955. 

A  side  trip  into  Horse  Canyon  brlnps  Into 
view  additional  arches  (Including  Paul  Bun- 
yan's  Potty)  and  some  well-preserved  Indian 
ruins  in  a  cave.  Relics  of  an  ancient  culture 
are  found  In  many  parts  of  the  park  The 
prehl.storic  Pueblos  left  Innumerable  plcto- 
graphs  and  rock  carvings  in  caves  and  under 
overhanging  rocks. 

From  Squaw  Flat,  another  Jeep  trail  leads 
to  picturesque  Elephant  Canyon  and  Devil's 
Lane,  a  type  of  box  canyon  with  a  stream 
bed  bottom  and  vertical  walls  known  here 
as  a  graben.  Devil's  Lane  gives  acce.'is  to 
Chesler  Park  in  the  heart  of  the  Needles 
country.  Chesler  gives  the  Impression  of  a 
Roman  ruin,  but  on  a  scale  that  miniaturizes 
any  work  of  man. 

"missing"  pieces 

Although  the  park  covers  257,640  acres  and 
baffles  the  visitor  who  tries  to  see  it  all.  many 
newcomers  are  shocked  to  learn  what  has 
been  left  out  of  Canyonlands.  One  of  our 
first  visits  was  to  Dead  Horse  Point.  In  many 
respects  the  most  spectacular  "sky  Island" 
overlooking  this  part  of  the  Colorado  River, 
yet  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  park. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  a  state  park, 
but  Utah  appears  willing  to  give  it  to  the 
Nation  as  a  part  of  Canyonlands  It  U* 
adjacent  to  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
National  Park  and  la  an  Integral  part  of  the 
scenery. 

The  Shafer  Trail  from  The  Neck  and  the 
new  state  scenic  highway  to  Moab  follow  » 
ledge  on  a  sheer  cUff  about   lOOO  feet  high 
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and  then  wind  down  an  almost  vertical  wall 
with  switchbacks  so  sharp  and  grades  so 
steep  that  drivers  with  little  experience  in 
the  mountains  turn  pale.  The  views  are 
spectacular,  but  most  of  them  are  outside 
the  park. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  park,  the  boundary 
wiis  squeezed  In  the  center  so  that  not  much 
mure  than  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 
IS  included.  For  convenience's  sake  in  draw- 
ing a  legal  boundary,  Congress  followed  sec- 
tion lines,  resulting  In  the  exclusion  of  even 
5.ime  of  the  White  Rim.  Excluded  also  are 
the  Maze  la  wilderness  of  chasms  unlike 
anything  else  In  the  world)  and  such  inter- 
esting phenomena  as  the  Doll  House  ( about 
20  acres  of  almost  solid  stone)  and  the  Four 
Tilings. 

REDUCED    BT    COMPROMISE 

Tlie  original  concept  was  to  create  a  Can- 
yonlands National  Park  of  about  a  million 
acres  between  La  Sal  Mountains  on  the  east 
and  the  Henrys  on  the  west  Local  pressures 
from  miners  and  cattlemen  forced  a  series  of 
comprtimlses.  There  Is  now  no  thought  of 
^oing  back  to  the  original  proposal,  but  Sen. 
l^NK  E  Moss  (D-Utah ) .  the  chief  sponsor  of 
the  park  In  Congress.  Is  trying  to  secure 
amendments  that  would  bring  in  Dead  Horse 
Point,  the  Maze,  and  other  features. 

Much  concern  Is  also  expressed  here  about 
preservation  of  the  Indian  murals  In  Barrier 
Canyon  near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
park  These  are  some  of  the  finest  plcto- 
graphs  of  the  Fremont  culture  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

More  urgent  than  extension  of  the  bound- 
artes  however,  Is  development  of  the  area 
already  in  the  park.  Funds  are  In  hand  for 
construction  of  an  approach  road  Into  the 
Needles  section  and  for  Improvement  of  a 
bad  Rtret.ch  of  road  on  Tht  Neck.  Plans  call 
for  the  extension  of  a  usable  road  to  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  next  year  and  Into 
Chesler  Park  by  1969. 

Another  major  undertaking  Is  the  drilling 
of  wells  to  provide  water  for  visitors.  This 
18  semiarld  country.  For  the  most  part,  vis- 
itors have  to  take  water  as  well  as  food  with 
them.  There  will  be  no  motels  In  the  park, 
but  ample  accommodations  may  be  found  at 
Moub  and  Montlcello.  Others  will  be  built 
closer  to  V.ie  park  boundaries  U  satisfactory 
water  supplies  can  be  found. 

In  its  present  state  of  development,  Can- 
yonlands has  a  special  lure  for  "Jeepers." 
Commercial  Jeep  tours  are  also  available. 
The  most  extensive  tours  Involve  overnight 
camping,  and  unless  one  Is  prepared  to  rough 
It.  he  Is  likely  to  be  disappointed.  Canyon- 
lands  rewards  are  for  the  hardy. 

Jeeplng  in  such  rough  country  sometimes 
results  in  ripped  tires  and  stalled  motors,  but 
such  accidents  are  no  tragedy.  Visitors  are 
required  to  register  as  they  venture  on  tripe 
into  the  remote  sections,  and  If  they  do  not 
return  on  schedule,  park  rangers  hasten  to 
the  rescue. 

Indeed,  the  rangers  add  much  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  visiting  Canyonlands.  Our  partv  ob- 
>erved  Chief  Ranger  James  A.  Randall.'  Dis- 
trict Ranger  Robert  Donnegan  In  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  park.  Ranger  Jerry  Boggs 
»t  the  Needles  headquarters  and  several 
others  In  extraordinary  acts  of  courtesy. 

Canyonlands  has  become  a  new  center  of 
a  much  larger  scenic  region.  Nearby  Is  the 
Arches  National  Monument  with  Its  weird 
pinnacles,  spires,  U'Wers,  red  .stone  statuary 
a^nd  balanced  rocks.  Farther  south  Is  the 
Natural  Bridges  National  Park,  which  la 
poorly  served    by   ro«df. 

I>ijzen.s  of  other  scenic  sp>ots  lure  the 
motorist  as  he  approaches  the  area  where 
Ctah,  Colorado,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
^ift.  It  is  a  strange  land  whose  deserts  are 
rn»elllng  to  many,  but  the  lure  of  the  un- 
ktiown  Is  powerful  here.  You  come  to  the 
^-d  of  Standing  Rocks  not  so  much  for  re- 
i*xaUon  as  to  satisfy  an  Inner  lu-ge  for  ac- 
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quaJntance  with   what  thla  old   globe   has 
produced. 


THE  LONELINESS  OP  THE 
PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
agonizing  loneliness  of  the  Presidency  is 
well  known  to  few  men  now  living.  One 
of  these  men,  of  course,  is  President  Lyn- 
don B,  John.son. 

One  of  the  loneliest  moments  came 
recently  when  the  President  made  his  de- 
cision on  the  bombing  of  oil  siorape  de- 
pots in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

Writing  in  the  July  8  issue  of  Life 
magazine.  Mr.  Hugh  Sidey  outlines  the 
background  of  historical  events,  coupled 
with  the  Presidents  personal  experiences, 
which  led  to  the  ultimate  decision  to 
order  the  oil  strikes. 

Mr.  Sidey's  article  f>olnts  up  the  ex- 
treme care  and  caution  which  goes  into 
the  f^nal  execution  of  such<an  attack.  If 
there  are  no  objections,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  article  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Presidency — Decision  of  Mind  and  Ex- 
perience, Not  of  Heart  and  Hope 
(By  Hugh  Sldey) 

TTie  President  was  the  loneliest  man  In 
town  when  the  news  of  the  oil-dump  bomb- 
ings at  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  came  out.  His 
old  friend  Prune  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
walked  away  from  him.  His  Senate  enemies 
redoubled  their  criticism.  The  pundits  ful- 
minated. It  was  no  wonder  that  when  stocky, 
cocky  Harold  Holt,  Australia's  prime  min- 
ister, came  by  and  declared  himself — Vietnam 
and  all — 'an  admiring  friend,  a  staunch 
friend,  that  will  be  all  the  way  with  L.B.J." 
that  the  President  looked  as  If  he  might 
rea<;h  down  and  hug  the  tough  little  Aussie. 

The  Inner  anguish  of  raising  the  ante  in 
the  Vietnam  war  was  deep  and  genuine  In 
Lyndon  Johnson  He  would  rather  sit  and 
talk  about  running  rural  electrification  lines 
down  the  Mekong  valley  than  plan  a  military 
campaign.  He  Is  Inextricably  bound  up  with 
those  human  schemes  Franklin  Roosevelt  In- 
troduced and  Just  about  ail  the  others  that 
have  come  along  since.  He  is.  In  his  soul, 
a  dove. 

But  in  running  the  Vietnam  war.  Johnson 
places  mind  over  heart,  experience  over  hope. 
In  35  Washington  years  he  has  been  with  the 
great  men  who  made  the  major  decisions  of 
the  day  or — as  congressman,  senator.  'Vice 
President  and  now  President — has  partici- 
pated In  them.  He  is  without  doubt  the  most 
experienced  head  of  state  In  power.  It  Is 
from  this  experience  that  his  decisions  flow. 

He  Is  no  history  buff  who  has  studied  the 
great  forces  of  civilization  or  even  bothered 
to  read  much  about  military  campaigns  or 
the  political  mlscalculatloriB  of  kings  and 
courts  He  feeds  on  contemporary  experi- 
ence, men  and  events  he  has  seen  and  heard. 
Few  historicai  heroes  grace  his  walls.  In  his 
small  private  study  Just  off  the  Oval  Office 
are  the  pictures  of  Sam  Rayburn,  Herbert 
Hoover.  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, Harry  Truman,  John  Kennedy.  They 
were  and  are  flesh  and  blood  to  Johnson 
He  knows  their  mistakes  almost  better  than 
he  knows  their  triumphs  and  that  Is  what 
guides  him.  He  recalls  the  atmoephere  in 
the  House  Just  before  Pearl  Harbor  when 
renewal  of  the  draft  was  saved  'oy  one  vote. 
He  remembers  the  hasty  dlsarmpment  after 
World  War  II  And  lately  he  has  gone 
around  talking  about  those  "men  with  um- 
brellas, "  meaning  of  course  the  Neville 
Cha-nberlain    types,    who    were    failures    at 


keeping  the  peace  In  their  time  The  Bay 
of  Pigs  disaster  perhaps  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  Johnson  because  he  was  then 
inside  the  White  House  The  theme  of 
course,  which  was  played  out  before  John- 
son through  all  these  years  w.^ie  how  weak- 
nees  Invited  aggression,  how  hesitation 
brought  miscalculation,  how  failure  to  take 
action  one  month  made  action  doubly  hard 
the  next  All  of  this  experience  Johnson 
has  stored  away.  It  is  his  own  encyclopedia 
which  he  can  delve  Into  and  produce  an 
amazing  array  of  facts  and  figures,  verbal 
color  and  biographies. 

For  months  now  Johnson  has  held  firm  In 
his  conduct  of  the  war  under  a  mounting 
barrage  of  crlticlsra  and  plummeting  putUc 
support.  What  others  tell  him  has  not 
changed  his  mind  The  debate  over  bomb- 
ing the  oil  supplies  went  on  for  weeks  In  his 
Innermost  circle  One  day.  McNamara  would 
come  In  with  a  convincing  list  of  reasons 
for  bombing.  The  next  day  he  might  be 
back  with  an  equally  cogent  list  of  reasons 
against  It  Dean  Rusk,  for  the  most  part, 
was  not  for  the  bombing  unless  the  military 
necessity  was  clear  In  the  end,  he  agreed 
that  It  was. 

That  the  action  was  coming  has  been  plain 
for  some  time.  Johnson  does  not  reach  one 
decision  in  these  things  but  an  entire  se- 
quence of  decisions  He  starts  first  with  a 
gut  feeling,  then  reaches  a  state  of  mind 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  decides  the 
Issue.  But  then  he  reviews  and  re-reviews. 
When  he  puts  his  order  In  the  works,  it  is 
stUl  contingent  on  last-minute  approval 
One  night  ■with  time  running  out,  Johnson 
paused  to  reflect:  "There  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  can  recommend — a  hell  of  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  can  recommend,"  he  said,  "But 
there's  Just  one  man  who  can  act  on  the 
recommendation." 

Although  it  appears  certain  that  a  news 
leak  altered  the  attack  schedule  some,  tliere 
was  never  a  doubt  that  anything  short  of 
peace  feelers  from  Hanoi  could  hold  it  up. 
As  the  time  for  the  strike  approached  John- 
son— as  he  does  when  most  major  decisions 
are  involved — grew  Intensely  busy  physically, 
but  almost  serene  mentally  He  charged 
through  the  White  House  the  day  before  the 
bombers  went,  sneaking  cookies  from  one  of 
Lady  Bird's  receptions,  prodding  his  aides  to 
faister  pace,  churning  the  appointments,  giv- 
ing speeches  on  Medicare  and  the  statu*  of 
women. 

Underlying  his  decision  Is  the  fact  that 
the  President  feels  this  could  be  the  crucial 
time  In  the  war.  The  bombing  Is  Just  a  bit 
more  pressure — a'jnost  as  much  political  as 
military — applied  to  the  Communists  when 
tliey  are  already  being  terribly  mauled.  It 
might  be  that  extra  measure  which  would 
tut  the  balance  for  p>ea-ce.  the  extra  measure 
which  Lyndon  Johnson  has  seen  lacking  so 
many  times  in  his  public  career. 

The  President  was  awake  In  his  bedroom 
until  3  a.m.  the  day  of  the  strike,  on  the 
phone  to  the  situation  room  in  the  White 
House  basement  He  checked  the  iJombers 
as  they  came  back  The  Navy  planes  got 
back  to  their  carriers  safely,  all  of  them.  And 
aU  the  Air  Force  planes  got  back  to  their 
bases  except  one  At  the  end  of  the  long, 
wearying  night  the  President  said:  "It's  in- 
credible. It's  really  incredible  that  this 
cotUd  happen  and  only  one  plane  lost." 


BIRTH  CONTROL  GAINS   IN  RURAL 
SOUTH 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  Pre.sident,  one  of 
the  major  obstacles  to  family  plarming 
among  rural  Americans  has  been  the 
diflBculty  of  effectively  channeling  mod- 
em birth  control  Information  to  them. 

Recent  experiments  conducted  in 
southern  A^Abama  and  eaf^tern  Ken- 
tucky show,  among  other  things,   that 
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Informed  local  residenis,  spreading  in- 
formation by  word  of  mouth,  are  gen- 
erally more  effective  than  polished 
professionals. 

Tlie  experiments  have  broad  Implica- 
tions for  the  whole  question  of  popula- 
tion control.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  inclusion  bf  a  New  York  Times 
article,  "Birth  Control  Gains  in  the 
Rural  South"  by  Roy  Reed,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
BiBTH  Control  Gains  in  thi  Rurai.  SonxH 

(By  Roy  R««d) 

Birmingham,  Ala  .  March  25. — Experiment* 
being  conducted  In  two  Southern  states  Indi- 
cate that  rural  Americans,  both  white  and 
Negro,  can  be  Induced  to  adopt  modem  birth 
conuol  If  Information  and  matarlals  are 
taken  to  them  systematlcaUy  and  rationally. 

The  experiment*  are  in  13  Black  Belt 
(nametl  for  rich,  black.  Umestone-derlved 
soils)  counties  of  southern  Alabama,  heavUy 
populated  by  rural  Negroes,  and  eight  Ap- 
palachian MuunUln  counties  of  eaatern  Ken- 
tucky. Inhabited  largely  by  rural  white*. 

Ttie  experiments  have  impUcatlona  for  the 
worldwide  effort  to  harness  population 
growth  since  a  preponderant  majority  in  the 
"population  explosion"  areas  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  are  rural. 

The  studies  have  uncovered  no  magic 
formula  for  reaching  stand-offish  country 
people  Success  apparently  depends  on  a 
variety  of  factors  H.)wever.  one  key  seems 
to  be  the  use  of  local  residents.  Injstead  of 
polished,  professional  outsiders,  to  spread  In- 
formation by  word  of  mouth. 

It  is  too  early  to  measure  the  results 
precisely,  but  re-searciiers  hope  to  do  that  in 
a  final  report  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Bogue.  who  is  directing  the 
studies.  Is  director  of  the  Community  and 
Family  Study  Center  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

"I  am  confident."  Dr  Bogue  said,  "there 
will  be  a  substantial  effect  on  the  birth  rate." 

The  experiments  are  being  Ananced  by  the 
Population  Council,  of  New  York,  and  are 
being  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  League  of  Alabama,  the 
Alabama  Department  of  Public  Health,  the 
University  of  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine 
and  several  private  physicians. 

PCBCEPTTBI.*   PROGKESS 

They  are  being  conducted  through  public 
health  clinics  In  Alabama  and  through  pri- 
vate physicians'  ofllces  and  clinics  In  eastern 
Kentucky. 

A  preliminary  report  showed  that  in  the  13 
Alabama  counties,  the  number  of  new  "fam- 
ily planning  patients"  had  risen  from  407 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1963 — before  the  ex- 
periment began— to  1.903  in  the  flLrst  quarter 
of  1965.  after  the  experiment  had  been  In 
effect  for  a  year. 

The  experiment  attracted  978  women  in 
Kentucky,  and  at  least  771   stayed  with  it. 

Dr  Bogue  said  that  to  his  knowledge  the 
Alabama  and  Kentucky  experiments  were  the 
first  efforts  to  influence  rural  birth  rates  in 
this  nation  in  a  short  time,  even  though  the 
rural  birth  rate  is  15  to  20  per  cent  higher 
than  that  in  urban  areas.  The  Planned 
Parenthood  Association  of  America  concen- 
trates almost  exclusively  on  urban  popula- 
tions, he  said. 

Old  wlvea'  tales  seem  to  be  one  of  the  main 
obstacles  to  acceptance  of  birth  control  In 
rural  areM. 

Mrs.  Sinolla  Mike,  a  Negro  family  planning 
social  worker,  with  the  Birmingham  Planned 
Parenthood  program,  said  that  In  her  travels 
in  Alabama  she  often  encountered  Negro 
women  who  believed  that  they  should  "breed 
kgaln"  to  cure  some  physical  ailment. 


OLD 

"You'll  hear  a  woman  say.  T  think  maybe 
I  should  have  another  child  and  then  I  won't 
have  this  pain  under  my  heart.'  '  Mrs  Mike 
said  "Or  they'll  say,  'The  Lord  put  me  here 
to  have  babies  '  " 

To  spread  information  effectively,  the  ex- 
perimenters have  hired  a  "family  planning 
educator'  In  each  Black  Belt  county  The 
educator  is  a  Negro  woman  who  is  widely 
known,  liked  and  respected  In  the  commu- 
nity, a  person  able  to  talk  Informally  with 
the  women  visiting  the  health  clinics. 


our  unemployed.  This  program  of  offer- 
ing low-cost  food  to  our  youngsters  rep- 
resents a  major  factor  in  preparing  the 
people  of  Appalachla  for  the  future.  Our 
youngsters  are  the  future.  To  help  them 
meet  the  challenges,  we  must  offer  the 
proper  foods  for  their  good  health. 


CHILQ  NUTRITION 

Mr.  BYRD  "of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  add  my  endorse- 
ment to  Senate  bill  3467,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  by  ex- 
panding the  food  service  programs  that 
are  offered  to  schoolchildren  in  the 
country.  The  bill  incorporates  a  meas- 
ure which  I  wsis  happy  to  cosponsor  to 
make  the  school  milk  program  perma- 
nent and  to  maintain  Its  authorization 
at  a  high  level.  It  also  contains  many 
of  the  fine  features  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  which  was  proposed  earlier 
this  year. 

Coming  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  shouldered  what  may  go 
down  in  history  as  the  greatest  employ- 
ment hardship  anywhere  resulting  from 
technological  progress,  I  know  the  value 
of  these  school  food  service  programs. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  fully  the  effect 
which  the  Federal  school  milk  program 
has  had  upon  youngsters — not  only  in 
West  Virginia — but  also  in  all  other 
States.  By  offering  these  children  milk 
at  prices  within  the  allowances  of  their 
families,  we  have  contributed,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  element  of  their 
physical  growth.  It  has  given  them  nu- 
trition which  they  may  never  have  re- 
ceived had  it  not  been  for  the  program. 

In  West  Virginia  alone,  250,169  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  estimated  $102  mlUion  that 
will  be  spent  nationally  on  the  program 
during  fiscal  year  1966  has  meant  a  con- 
tribution of  $586,000  to  West  Virginia. 

Currently,  West  Virginia  receives  about 
$2.4  million  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. It  Is  also  anticipated  that  West 
Virginia  will  share  in  breakfast  funds, 
as  they  are  to  be  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  average  family  income  in  each  State, 
compared  to  the  national  average. 

Under  the  milk  program,  the  young- 
sters have  been  able  to  buy  milk — when 
they  can  afford  It — for  as  little  as  2  or  3 
cents  a  half  pint.  Without  this  Federal 
aid,  the  cost  will  Jump,  perhaps,  from  7  to 
10  cents  for  the  same  half  pint. 

I  would  like  to  note  a  statement  made 
by  the  president  of  one  parent-teacher 
as-soclatlon  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.  He 
said: 

Many  of  ovir  children  depend  upon  this 
milk  for  the  nourishment  that  is  needed  to 
keep  them  in  chool.  Without  proper  nour- 
ishment our  children  lose  interest  in  school 
and  these  children  are  our  potential  drop- 
outs. 

I  believe  we  are  making  great  strides 
in  the  economic  recovery  of  Appalachla. 
We  are  planning  new  roads  and  airports 
to  open  the  area  to  tourists  and  business- 
men.   We  are  seeking  new  industries  for 


MOST  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS  EARN 
THEIR  KEEP 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  find  that 
one  of  the  most  persistent  misconcep- 
tions existmg  in  my  State  of  Utah  is  that 
welfare  payments  are  handed  out  to  in- 
dividuals who  refuse  to  work  in  order  to 
qualify  for  assistance.  When  I  was  at 
home  recently  over  the  4th  of  July  recess, 
several  citizens  in  their  discussions  with 
me  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  "handout  of  money"  to  people  who 
refuse  to  work.  Some  were  quite  vehe- 
ment in  their  insistence  that  there  were 
many,  many  people  who  simply  sat  down 
and  refused  to  work  while  drawing  wel- 
fare. 

Consequently.  I  was  pleased  to  see  an 
article  written  by  Arnold  Irvine,  which 
appeared  in  the  Deseret  News  on  Thurs- 
day, July  7,  1966,  discussing  this  prob- 
lem. He  points  out  that  in  Utah  there  is 
a  requirement  that  those  people  seeking 
welfare,  work  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
able.  And  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  Salt 
Lake  County,  which  is  the  largest  county 
in  our  State,  populationwise.  100  percent 
of  the  employables  on  welfare  assistance 
are  participatmg  in  work  projects.  More- 
over, Mr.  Campanaro  Is  quoted  as  saying: 

People  like  to  work.  They  don't  like  to  b* 
taken  off  the  projects. 

This  has  been  my  observation  from 
personal  experience.  I  believe  that  peo- 
ple do  Indeed,  like  to  work.  They  would 
much  prefer  some  activity  and  the  feel- 
ing of  importance  that  comes  from  giviiig 
services  for  support  received. 

I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  pomt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Mo6T  Welfare   Cases   E.\rn   Theoi  Keep 
(By  Arnold  Irvine* 

"Why  don't  they  m.ike  these  people  on  the 
welfare  rolls  work  for  what  they  get?" 

This  is  a  question  that  employes  and  of- 
ficials of  county  and  state  welfare  depart- 
ments hear  ahnost  dally. 

The  answer  they  give  Is  most  able-bodied 
persons  receiving  welfare  assistance  ARE 
working  to  pay  their  keep.  Only  three 
counties.  Beaver,  Daggett  and  Rich,  had  no 
welfare   work   projects   in    1965. 

ONE  HUNDRED  PERCENT 

•  We  have  100  per  cent  of  the  employables 
on  welfare  asslft.Thie  p.irtlclp.itlng  in  work 
projects."  Jeano  Campanaro  said  of  the  situ- 
ation in  .Salt  Lake  County  He  has  had 
charge  of  work  projects  In  the  county  and 
has  just  been  appointed  director  of  volun- 
teer .services 

He  explained  that  those  not  considered  em- 
ploy.iblp  include  invalld.s,  persons  who  nre 
mentally  Incompetent  an.1  mothers  with 
children  to  care  for. 

HIS     PHn,OSOPHT 

"Any  person  who  walks  and  talks  and  hM 
two  bands  is  capable  of  some  kind  of  work  ' 
is  the  way  Mr.  Campanaro  sums  up  hi« 
philosophy  about  welfare  work  projects. 
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The  projects  are  all  connected  with  gov- 
enimental  or  other  public  agencies  and  In- 
clude many  types  of  work — Janitorial, 
p-oundskeeping.  street  cleaning,  construc- 
tion labor,  food  hnndllng,  clerical,  personal 
services,  etc  The  "etc."  Is  limited  only  by 
the  imaplnutlon  of  the  caseworkers  and  the 
abilities  of  the  clients 

SIDE     BT     SIDE 

No  regular  paid  employes  of  a  department 
may  be  replaced  with  welfnre  clients.  The 
weU.ire  clients  are  supplemental  workers  that 
are  employed  where  there  Is  need  for  them 
but  no  funds  to  pwiv  them  Yet  the  welfare 
people  work  alongside  paid  employes  from 
whom  they  are  indistinguishable,  and  make 
a  worthwhile  contribution. 

In  seme  instances,  the  projects  are  de- 
signed to  benefit  the  welfare  clients  them- 
selves. 

For  Instance,  many  Indians  on  the  welfare 
rolls  In  San  Juan  County  are  making  cement 
blocks  and  building  their  own  homes  to  re- 
place primitive  hogans.  The  Indians  also  are 
working  on  road  crews  and  Installing  water 
systems. 

Salt  Lake  County  Inaug^urated  a  project  of 
having  women  on  welfare  assistance  make 
perltxllc  vlslt.s  to  the  homes  of  elderly  welfare 
cllent.s  who  needed  si>eclal  care  and  attention. 

Sixteen  women  were  given  two  weeks' 
training  for  this  project  in  January,  They 
were  taught  food  preparation,  shopping, 
budgeting,  grooming,  household  cleanliness 
and  other  appropriate  subjects. 

ALL     CAIN 

Everyone  involved  lias  benefitted  from  the 
project — the  vlBltors,  the  vlsitees  and  the  tax- 
payers Through  the  experience  they  gained 
and  the  contacts  they  made,  half  of  the  16 
women  involved  in  the  project  have  found 
gainful  employment  In  nursing  homes  or 
private  homes. 

The  women  doing  the  visiting  get  satisfac- 
tion from  helping  others  and  the  persons 
vl.<:lted  are  greatly  benefitted  as  well.  For  one 
thing,  they  do  not  have  to  be  placed  in  rest 
homes  so  soon.  This  has  saved  the  state 
thousand.?  of  dollars  as  well. 

CREATES     JOB 

"If  I  don't  have  a  project  for  a  person  who 
wants  to  work.  I'll  go  out  and  create  one." 
Mr  Campanaro  said 

He  told  of  placing  a  woman  In  the  cafe- 
teria of  one  of  the  public  agencies  He  had 
seriously  considered  committing  her  to  the 
Stale  Mental  Hospital,  but  the  people  at  the 
cafeteria  were  willing  to  try  to  iielp. 

She  responded  surprisingly  well  to  the 
work  therapy"  and  was  hired  as  a  regular 
5ia3  member. 

-Another  woman  has  become  an  assistant 
librarian  after  having  learned  the  Job  on  a 
welfare  project. 

LIKE     WORK 

"People  like  to  work.  Tliey  don't  like  to 
be  taken  off  the  projects."  Mr    Campanaro 

BTId 

One  project  worker  expressed  herself  this 
way  "It's  the  only  thing  I  have  that  keeps 
me  going.  It  makes  me  feel  Important  in 
UJe." 

The  welfare  clients'  pay  rate  Is  figured  at  a 
dollar  an  hour  so  that  an  individual  receiving 
W6  per  month  welfare  assistance  Is  expected 
to  work  88  hours.  Couples  receiving  $138  a 
month  work  138  hours  and  so  on. 

THIRTT-DAT  AID 

Persons  who  refuse  to  work  or  fall  to  per- 
form In  a  satisfactory  manner  may  be  dis- 
charged from  the  project  They  become  Ln- 
ellglble  to  receive  aid  for  a  period  of  30  days. 
After  this  period,  they  may  reapply  for  wel- 
fare aid  provided  they  are  willing  to  conform 
to  the  work  requirements. 

This  situation  seldom  arises,  Mr.  Campa- 
naro said. 


No  one  Beems  to  remember  exactly  when 
the  concept  of  welfare  work  projects  first  was 
developed  In  Utah  Tliey  seem  to  go  back 
to  the  forties  There  are  now  about  150  proj- 
ects In  operation  throughout  the  state  in- 
volving over  900  workers. 

So,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Taxpayer,  yotir  welfare 
dollar  in  Utah  is  buying  an  hour  of  useful 
work  in  many  instances  and  is  helping  some 
welfare  clients  become  self-sustaining. 


CANADLAJV  LEGISLATION  PARAL- 
LELS PROPOSED  "CONSCIENCE 
CL.'^USE-  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
6.  1966.  I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  3203.  v;\\\ch 
would  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  insure  that  anyone  whc^e 
objection  to  Joining  or  paying  due.s  to  a 
union  is  based  on  religious  belief  would 
not  be  forced  to  violate  such  reIigiou.s 
belief.  Thi.s  measure  is  identical  to  the 
amendment  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  AFL-CIO.  during  the 
committee's  consideration  last  year  of 
H.R.  77.  tile  bill  to  repeal  .section  14ibi. 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan, Canada,  has  recently  enacted  sec- 
tion 5*1 1  of  the  Sa.skatchewan  Trade 
Union  Act,  which  contains  provisions 
substantially  the  same  as  those  in  my 
bill.  The  Saskatchewan  provision  reads 
as  follows: 

( 1 1  excluding  from  an  appropriate  unit  of 
employees  an  employee  where  the  board  finds. 
In  its  absolute  discretion,  that  the  employee 
objects: 

( I )  to  Joining  or  belonging  to  a  trade 
union;   or 

(II)  to  paying  dues  and  assessments  to  a 
trade  union;  as  a  matter  of  conscience  based 
on  religious  training  or  belief  during  such 
period  that  the  employee  pays  : 

(III)  to  a  charity  mutually  tigreed  upon  by 
the  employee  and  the  trade  tmlon  that  rep- 
resents a  majority  of  employees  in  the  appro- 
priate unit;   or 

(Iv)  where  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
by  these  parties,  to  a  charity  designated  by 
the  board;  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
amount  of  dues  and  as.sessments  that  a  mem- 
ber of  that  trade  union  Is  reqiUred  to  pay  to 
the  trade  union  during  such  period. 

Mr.  President,  there  now  seems  to  t>e  a 
growing  consensus  that  this  sort  of 
amendment  is  appropriate  and  will  not 
Interfere  with  the  legitimate  rights  of 
labor,  and  I  would  urge,  once  again,  that 
the    National    Labor    Relations    Act    be 


amended     along     the     lines     I     have 
suggested 

CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business"'  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qurirum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
cieik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  PAY  ACT  OF 
1966 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'H.R. 
14122*  to  adjust  the  rates  of  ba^ic  com- 
pensation of  certain  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
ob,iec'i.ion  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Federal 
Salary  and  Fringe  Benefits  Act  of  1966". 

TITLE    1—  EXECL'TIVE     BRANCH 

Short    title 
.Sec,    101.  This   title   may  be   cited   as  the 
"Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1966". 

Employees  subject  to  Classification  Act 
of  1949 

Sec.  102.  (ai  Section  603(b.  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (79  Stat 
nil:  5  U.S.C.  1113(b)  I.  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

"(bi  The  cxDmpensation  schedule  for  the 
General  Schedxiie  shall  be  a?  follows 


"Grade 

Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

» 

10 

GS-1 

»8.609 
S,925 

4,  see 

4,770 

5.331 

5.8B7 

6,«1 

7.068 

7.686 

8.  4'.'1 

».221 

10.  &27 

12,  873 

15. 106 

17.840 

20.075 

22.760 

2S.890 

$3,731 

4.058 

4.413 

4.936 

5.507 

6,065 

6.664 

7,303 

7,957 

8,709 

g.E36 

11.306 

13,321 

15,629 

18, 157 

20,745 

23,520 

»3,853 

4,  ISl 

4.557 

6.096 

5,683 

6,263 

6.877 

7.638 

8.218 

8.997 

9.861 

11,685 

13, 769 

16. 152 

18.764 

21,415 

24.280 

$3. 975 

4,  .324 

4.701 

6,256 

5.859 

6.461 

7,090 

7,773 

8,479 

9.285 

10,166 

12,064 

14,217 

18, 075 

19. 371 

22,085 

25,040 

$4,097 

4.457 

4.  845 

5.416 

6.035 

6,6.TO 

7.303 

8.006 

8,740 

9.873 

10.481 

12.443 

14,666 

17,1«6 

19,978 

22.756 

25,800 

K219 

4,590 

4.089 

5.676 

6,211 

6.857 

7.616 

8,243 

9,001 

9.861 

10,796 

12,822 

16,113 

17,721 

20.586 

23,426 

$4,341 

4,723 

6.188 

6,786 

6,387 

7,055 

7,729 

8,478 

9,262 

10, 149 

11,111 

18,201 

16,661 

18.244 

21,192 

24.095 

$4,463 

4.866 

5,277 

8.896 

6,563 

7,253 

7,M2 

8,713 

9,623 

10.437 

11.426 

13,560 

16,009 

18.767 

21.799 

24.765 

$4,585 

4.989 

6,421 

6.066 

6.739 

7.451 

8.165 

8,948 

9,784 

10,726 

11,741 

13.969 

16,457 

19,290 

22,406 

26,438 

$4,707 
5  122 

08-2 

QS-3 

6,666 
6,216 
6.915 
7,649 
8,808 
9  183 

G8-4. 

QS-6 

08-8 

OB-7 

G8-« 

08-« 

10  045 

08-10 

os-n 

OS-12._ 

03-13    

11.013 
12.  0,^6 
14.  33ti 
16  906 

08-14- 

Q8-18 

GS-16 

08-17.    

19, 813 
23,013 

OS- 18 

»» 

. 
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(b)  Except  aa  provided  In  section  604(d) 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962 
(78  Stat  412;  5  U  S  C.  n73(d)),  the  rates 
of  basic  ctjmpensatlon  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees to  whom  the  compensation  schedule 
set  forth  In  subsection  la)  of  this  section 
applies  shall  be  Initially  adjusted  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  as  follows: 

( 1  I  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  nf  this  section  at  one  of  the 
rates  of  a  grade  In  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation 
at  the  correppondlng  rate  in  effect  on  and 
after  such  date 

(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
b.'isic  compensation  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  be- 
tween two  rates  of  a  grade  In  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic 
compensation  at  the  higher  of  the  two  cor- 
responding rales  in  effect  on  and  after  such 
date  (b)    Section   3643(a)    of   title   39,   UiUted 

(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  U  receiving  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
basic  compensation  Immtdiately  prior  to  the  "lai  There  Is  established  a  basic  com- 
effectlve  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  In  ex-  pensatlon  schedule  which  shall  be  Itnown 
cess  of  the  maJtUnum  rate  for  his  grade,  he 
shall  receive  t.\)  the  maximum  rate  for  his 
grade  In  the  new  schedule,  or  (B)  his  existing 
rate  of  basic  compensation  If  such  existing 
rate  is  higher 

(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section.  Is 
receiving,  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  (4)  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act 
of  1956.  an  existing  aggregate  rate  of  com- 
pensation determined  under  section  208(b) 
of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1964  (68  Stat, 
llll).  plus  subsequent  increases  authorized 
by  law.  he  shall  receive  an  aggregate  rate  of 
compensation  equal  to  tlie  sum  of  his  exist-  .  ^,  ,  ^^  r-,  ,^  ^ 
mg  aggregate  rate  of  compensation,  on  the  J';^  Section  3644(a)  of  title  39.  United 
'  *  "fts  6  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,v,.  ,^  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
day  preceding  the  etlectue  date  of  this  sec-  ..^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  established  a  br^lc  com- 
taon,  plus  the  amount  of  Increase  made  by  .^^i^^  schedule,  which  shall  be  known 
this  section  In  the  maximum  rate  of  his  ^  ^,j^  Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule  and  for 
grade,  until  d)  he  leaves  his  position,  or  (11)  which  the  symbol  shall  be  'POS',  for  post- 
he  18  entitled  to  recer. e  aggregate  compensa- 
tion at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  .Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law; 
but.  when  such  position  becomes  vacant,  the 
aggregate  rate  of  compensation  of  any  sub- 
sequent appointee  thereto  shall  be  fixed  in 
accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of  law. 
Subject  to  clauses  (1p  and  (111  of  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  sentence  of  this  jmra- 
graph.  the  amount  of  the  Increase  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  held  and  considered 
for  the  purposes  of  section  208(b)  of  the 
Act  of  September  1,  1954,  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  existing  rate  of  compensation  of 
the  employee.  (d)  The  basic  comp>ensatlon  of  each  em- 
New  appointments   under  Classification  Act      ployee   subject   to   the   PosUl   Field   Service 

of   1949  Schedule,    the    Rural    Carrier    Schedule,    or 

S.C    103    section  801  of   the  ClaselflcaUon      ^^e   Fourth    Cla^s   Office    Schedule    Immedl- 

Act    of    1949     as    amended    (78    Stat.    401.    5      ately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  tills  section 

ALw    <ji    Luto,    »o    ..    .  V  .  shall  be  determined  as  follows; 

use    1131),  relating  to  new  appolntnients,  ^^^    ^^^^   employee   shall    be   assigned   to 

Is  amended  by  striking  out     grade  13     and      ^j^^   ^^^^    numerical   step    for    his    poeltlon 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "grade  11  .  which    he    had    attained   Immediately    prior 

Postal  Field  Service  employees  to  such  effective  date.     If  changes  In  levels 

Sic.   104,    (a)    Section   3542(a)    of  title  39,      or    steps    would    otherwise    occur    on    such 

United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as     effective  date  without  regard  to  enactment 

follows:  of   ^^'s   Act,   such   changes  shall   be  deemed 

"(a)   There  is  established  a  basic  compen-      to  have  occurred  prior  to  conversion. 
satlon  .schedule   for   positions   in   the  postal  (2)    If  the  existing  basic  compensation  Is 

field  service  which  shall  be  known  aa  the  greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
Postal  Field  Service  .Schedule  and  for  which  is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
the  symbol  shall  be  PPS'.  Except  as  pro-  subsection,  the  employee  shall  t>e  placed  In 
vided  in  sections  3543  and  3544  of  this  title,  the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic  com- 
baalc  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all  em-  pensatlon.  If  the  existing  basic  compenia- 
ployees  In  accordance  with  ."^uch  schedule.  tlon  exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  his  poel- 


"POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE  SCHEDULE 


"PF8 

Per 

»inum  rates  and  steps 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

$4,304 

4,552 

4,919 

5,331 

5,697 

6,113 

6,  MS 

7,068 

7.66.'> 

>i,345 

9,221 

10,202 

11.274 

12,427 

13,736 

15,179 

16,793 

18,630 

20,525 

22,760 

$4,343 

4,701 

5,085 

5,607 

5,888 

6,316 

8,763 

7,323 

7,9-20 

8,628 

9,536 

10,549 

11,663 

12.H59 

14.  210 

15.707 

17.380 

19,146 

21,210 

23.520 

H4S2 

4.860 

6,261 

6,683 

6,079 

6,519 

6,961 

7,558 

8,175 

8,911 

9,851 

10,896 

12. 052 

13,  291 

14.684 

16,235 

17,967 

19,760 

21,895 

24.280 

K621 

4.999 

5,417 

6,859 

6,270 

6,722 

7,199 

7,793 

8,430 

9,194 

10,166 

11.243 

12,441 

13,723 

15,158 

16,763 

18.654 

20,375 

22,580 

25,040 

$4,760 

5.148 

5,583 

6,035 

6,461 

6,925 

7,417 

8.028 

8,686 

9,477 

10.481 

11,600 

12,830 

14,155 

16, 632 

17,291 

19, 141 

20.990 

23,265 

25,800 

$4,899 

6,297 

6,749 

6.211 

6,652 

7,128 

7,636 

8,263 

8,940 

9,760 

10,796 

11,937 

13,219 

14,587 

16.106 

17,819 

19,728 

21,606 

23,960 

$6,038 

5,4(6 

5,916 

6,387 

6,843 

7,331 

7,853 

8,498 

9,195 

10.043 

11.111 

12,284 

13.608 

15,019 

16,580 

18,347 

20.315 

22.220 

24.636 

$6,177 

6,695 

6,081 

6,563 

7,034 

7,634 

8,071 

8,733 

9.450 

10.326 

11,426 

12,631 

13,997 

15,451 

17.054 

1».1!(75 

20,902 

22.835 

26,320 

$5,316 

5.744 

6,247 

6,739 

7.225 

7,737 

8.289 

8.968 

9.  70^ 

lO.fiOS 

11.741 

12.978 

14.386 

15.*w3 

17,  .I'iS 

19,403 

21,489 

23,450 

$5,455 

5.H93 

6.413 

6,915 

7.416 

7,940 

8,607 

9,203 

9.960 

10,892 

12,066 

13,325 

14, 776 

16,315 

18.002 

19,931 

22,076 

.24.066 

$5,594 
fi,  042 
6,  ,S79 
7,091 
7,607 
8,143 
8.725 

$5, 73;i 

2 

3 

fi.  m 

f:  745 

4 

5 

7,267 

7,798 

6 

8,346 

7.„ 

g 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

..'."'.'. 

18 

19 

'20... 

as  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  'RCS'.  Compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  rural  carriers  In  accordance 
with  this  schedule. 


•KLKAL  CAKKIER  SCHEUCLE 


t 

"Per  annum 

rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Carritr  lu  rural  delivery  service: 
KUed  compensation  per  an- 

miin     .                         -    

(dnii>ensation  per  mile  per 

anuuMi  fur  I'acti  mile  up  to 

;»(!  miles  of  rinitc  ...   .   

tor  iMcti  mile  o(  route  over 

30  miles 

$2. 391 

88 
26 

$2,507 

90 
25 

$2,623 

92 
26 

$2,739 

94 

25 

$2,855 

96 
25 

$2,971 

98 
36 

$3,087 

100 
25 

$3,203 

102 
25 

$3,319 

104 
25 

$3,435 

106 
25 

$3,551 

108 
26 

$3,667 

110 

25". 

masters  In  poet  offices  of  the  fourth  class, 
which  Is  based  on  the  revenue  units  of  the 
poet  office  for  the  preceding  flsc^il  year.  Basic 
compensation  shall  be  paid  to  postmasters 
in  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class  in  accord- 
ance with  this  schedule. 


FOURTH  CLASS  OFFICE  SCHEDULE 


' '  lie  venue  units 

Per  annum 

rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

,30  but  fcwiT  than  36 

24  but  ft-wiT  than  30 

$4,019 
3, 715 
3,064 

2,407 
1,786 
1,398 

$4,152 
3,837 
3.168 
2,485 
1,791 
1,443 

K285 
3,959 
3.272 
2,563 
1,846 
1.488 

$4,418 
4,081 
3,376 
2.641 
1,901 
1,533 

$4,551 
4,203 
3.480 
2,719 
1,956 
1,578 

$4.r*4 
4.  325 
3,584 
2.  707 
2,011 
1,023 

»4.  S17 
4.447 

3.  (>8K 

$4,950 
4. 660 

3.792 

$5,063 
4.891 
3.806 

$5,216 
4.818 
4.000 
3,109 
2.231 
1,803 

$5,349 
4,936 
4.104 
3,187 
2,286 
1,848 

$5,482 
6,057 
4.208 

1.'  t.iit  f.-«.r  tlian  18 

n  hut  frwrr  thaii  12 

Fewer  than  6.. 

2.  >{7r. 

2,066 
1,068 

2.  9,'.3 
2,  121 
1,713 

3.031 

2. 176 
1,758 

3,265 
2,341 
l.«3" 

tlon.   his  existing  basic  compensation  shall 
be  established  as  his  basic  compensation. 
Employee   in    the    Department    of   Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 

Sec.  105.  Section  4107  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  grades  and  pay 
scales  for  certain  positions  within  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 
"5  4107.  Grades  and  {>ay  scales 

"(ai  The  per  annum  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  in  section  4103 
of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall  be  aa  follows; 

■'Section  4103  schedule 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director.  $25,890. 

"Medical  Director,  $22,760  maximum  to 
$36,800  m&xlmum. 
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"Director  of  Nursing  8er\ice,  $17,550  min- 
imum to  $23,013  maximum 

"Chief  Pharmacist,  $17,550  minimum  to 
$23,013,  maximum. 

•Chief  Dietitian,  $17,550  minimum  to 
$23,013  maximum. 

"(b)(1)  The  grades  and  per  annum  full- 
pav  ranges  for  positions  provided  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"Physician  and  dentist  schedule 

"Director  grade.  $20,075  minimum  to 
$26,435  maximum 

"Executive  grade.  $18,730  minimum  to 
$24,355  maximum. 

■Chief  grade,  $17,550  minimum  to  $23,013 
maximum. 

Senior  grade,  $15,106  minimum  to  $10,- 
813  maximum. 

"Iniermediate  grade.  $12,873  minimum  to 
$16,905  maximum 

"Full  grade.  $10,927  minimum  to  $14,338 
maximum. 

■.Associate  grade,  $9,221  minimum  to  $12.- 
056  maximum. 

"Nurse    schedule 
"Assistant   Director    grade,    $15,106    mini- 
mum to  $19,813  maximum. 


"Chief  grade.  $12,873  minimum  to  $16,905 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade.  $10,927  minimum  to  $14,338 
maximum 

"Intermediate  grade.  $9,221  minimum  to 
$12,056  maximum. 

•Full  grade,  $7,696  minimum  to  $10,045 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade.  $6,730  minimum  to  $8,- 
749  maximum 

■Junior  grade.  55.867  minimum  to  $7,649 
maximum 

"(2)  No  person  may  hold  the  director  grade 
unless  he  is  serving  as  a  director  of  a  hos- 
pital, domiciliary,  center,  or  outpatient  clmic 
(independent).  No  person  may  hold  the 
executive  grade  unless  he  holds  the  position 
of  chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  center,  or 
outpatient  clinic  (independent),  or  the  po- 
sition of  clinic  director  at  an  outpatient 
clinic,  or  comparable  position.' 

Foreicn  Service  officers;  staff  officers  avd 
employees 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (22  VfiC-  867)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "l"he  per  annum  salaries  of 
Foreign  Service  officers  wlt.hln  each  of  the 
Other  classes  shall  be  as  follows: 


TrrLE  n — judicial  branch 


"Tlass  1 

$23,935 

19,333 

16,841 

12,873 

10,062 

8,843 

7,473 

6,461 

$24.  770 

20,004 

16,391 

13.321 

10.970 

9.147 

7,724 

6,664 

$25,  890 

20,675 

16,941 

13.769 

11.338 

9,451 

7,975 

6,877 

riass2 

$21,347 
17.491 
14,217 
11.706 
9.756 
8.226 
7.090 

$22,018 
18,041 
14,665 
12.074 
10,069 
8.477 
7,303 

$22,689 
18, 691 
15.113 
12,442 
10.363 
8.728 
7.516 

$23,360 

flass3 

19,141 

riass4 

15.661 

Class  5       

12.810 

Class  6 - 

10,667 

Class7 - 

8.979 

ria.<»8 

7,729" 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  415  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C  870(a)  ) 
is  amended    to   read   as   follows:    "The    per 


annum  salaries  of  such  staff  oJHcers  and 
employees  within  each  class  shall  be  as 
follows: 


"Class  1... 

Cla.'«:2... 
Class  3... 
Class  4... 
Class  6... 
Class  6... 
Class  7... 
Class  8... 
Class  9... 
Class  10. 


$16,841 

$16,391 

$16,941 

$17,491 

$18,041 

$18,691 

$19. 141 

$19. 691 

$20. 241 

12. 873 

13,321 

13,769 

14,217 

14,666 

15.113 

15,561 

le.oot 

16, 467 

10,602 

10.970 

11,338 

11,706 

12.074 

12.442 

1-2.810 

13.178 

13.546 

8,843 

9.147 

9,451 

9,755 

10.059 

10.363 

10.667 

10. 971 

11.275 

7,974 

8.246 

8.618 

8.790 

9.062 

9.334 

9.606 

9,878 

10.160 

7,201 

7.441 

7.681 

7,921 

8,161 

8.401 

8,641 

8,881 

9,121 

6,614 

6,832 

7,050 

7,268 

7,488 

7.704 

7,922 

8,140 

8,368 

5.863 

6.061 

6,249 

6,447 

6.645 

6.843 

7,041 

7,239 

7,437 

6,341 

6,617 

8,893 

5,869 

6,045 

6,221 

6,397 

6,573 

6.749 

4,778 

4,936 

5.096 

6.266 

5.416 

5,676 

6,736 

6,896 

6,066 

$20,791 

16,905 

13.914 

11.579 

10,  422 

9.361 

8.576 

7,636 

6,925 

6,216" 


(c)  Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve  offi- 
cers, and  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and 
employees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates 
provided  by  section  412  or  415  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation, on  and  after  such  effective  date. 
at  the  rate  of  their  class  determined  to  be 
appropriate  by  the  .Secretary  of  State. 

Agnrultural  stabilization  and  conservation 
county  committee  employees 
Sec.  107.  The  rates  of  compensation  of 
persons  employed  by  the  county  commit- 
tees established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of 
the  .S(jll  Conservation  and  Domestic  AUot- 
ffient  Act  |16  U.S.C.  590h(bii  shall  be  in- 
crea.'ied  by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may 
>  practicable,  to  the  Increases  provided  by 
section  102 1  a)  of  this  title  for  corresponding 
rales  of  compensation. 

Salary  rates  fixed  by  administration  action 
Sec.  108  la)  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  itssistant  United  State.s  attorneys 
'hcifte  basic  salaries  are  fixed  pursviant  to 
section  508  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
stiall  be  Increased,  effective  on  the  effective 
tlaie  of  .section  102  of  this  title,  by  amounts 
fq'Jal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to  the 
increases  provided  by  section  102(a)  of  this 
UUe  for  corresponding  rates  of  compensa- 
tion. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  3679  of  the 
R«vi,sed    Statutes,    as    amended     (31    U.S.C. 


665),  the  rates  of  comp>ensatlon   of  officers 

and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  whose  rates  of  compensa- 
tion are  fixed  by  administrative  action  pur- 
suant to  law  and  are  not  otherwise  Increased 
by  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  in- 
creased, effective  on  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  title,  by  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  increases  provided  by  this  title  for 
corresponding  rates  of  compensation  In  the 
appropriate  schedule  or  scale  of  pay. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  held  or  considered  to  authorize  any 
Increase  In  the  rates  of  compensation  of  offi- 
cers and  eniployees  whose  rates  of  compen- 
sation are  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  as  nearly  as  is  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest  in  accordance  with  prevail- 
ing rates  or  practices. 

(d )  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  authority  contained  In  any  law 
pursuant  to  which  rates  of  compensation 
may  be  fixed  by  administrative  action. 

Effective  dates 

Sec.  109.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
as  follows: 

(1)  This  section  and  sections  101.  103.  and 
108  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  Sections  102.  104,  105.  106.  and  107. 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
July  1,  1966. 


Short  tifie 
Sec.  201.  This    title    may    be    cited    as    the 
"Federal  Judicial  Salary  Act  of  1966". 

Judicial  branch  employees 
Sec  202.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  m  or  under  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  or  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  i2i  of  subdivision  a  of  sec- 
tion 62  of  the  Biinkruptcy  Act  til  U.S.C. 
102(61(2)1.  section  3650  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of  section 
603,  section,"!  671  to  675.  inclusive,  or  section 
604iaW5).  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
insofar  as  the  latter  section  apphes  to  graded 
positions,  are  hereby  increased  by  amounts 
reflecting  the  respective  applicable  increases 
provided  by  section  102iai  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  m  corresponding  rates  of  compensation 
for  officers  and  employees  subject  to  the  Clas- 
sification Act  cf  1949.  as  amended.  The  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees holding  ungraded  positions  and 
whose  salaries  are  fixed  pursuant  tc  such 
section  604(a)(5)  may  be  Increased  by  the 
amounts  reflecting  the  respective  applicable 
Increases  provided  by  .section  102(ai  of  title 
I  of  this  Act  in  corresponding  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  off.cer.s  and  employees  subject 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 

(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  applicable 
law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  payable  to 
secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit  and  dis- 
trict judges  are  hereby  increased  by  amount* 
which  reflect  the  respective  applicable  In- 
crefvses  provided  by  section  102^  a  i  of  title  I 
of  this  Act  in  corresponding  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  officers  and  emplovees  subject 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 

(c)  Section  753 le)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  compensation 
of  court  reporters  for  district  courts  i ,  Is 
amended  by  striking  otu  the  existing  salary 
limitation  contained  therein  and  inserting  a 
new  limitation  which  reflects  the  respective 
applicable  increases  provided  by  section  1C2 
(a)  of  title  I  of  this  Act  in  corresponding 
rates  of  compensation  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended. 

Effective  dates 

Sec.  203  This  title  shall  become  effective 
as  follows. 

( 1  I  This  section  and  section  201  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

( 2 )  Section  202  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  July  1.  1966. 

TITLE  m LEGKLATTVE    BRANCH 

Short  title 
Sec.   301.  This  title  may  be  cited   as  the 
"Federal  Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1966". 

Legislative  branch  employees 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  title,  each  officer  or  employee  in  or 
under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  rate  of  compensation  Is  In- 
creased by  section  5  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946.  shall  be  paid  additional  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  2.9  per  centum  of 
his  gross  rate  of  compensation  (basic  com- 
pensation plus  additional  compensation  au- 
thorized by  law) . 

(b)  The  total  annual  compensation  In  ef- 
fect Immedlate'y  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  of  each  officer  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representative.',  whose  com- 
pensation is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  not  In- 
creased by  reason  of  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  shall  be  increased  by  2  9  per 
centum.  Notwithstanding  section  303  of 
this  title  or  any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  total  annual  compensation  of  the 
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Clerk  of  the  Houb#  of  Representatives  and 
the  Sergeant  at  Arnvs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  shall  be  an  amount 
which  Is  equal  to  the  total  annual  compen- 
sation of  the  Secretarv'  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  respectively. 
(C)  The  rates  of  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
whose  compensation  Is  fixed  by  the  House 
Employees  Schedule  under  the  House  Em- 
ployees Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat. 
1079-1084:  Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  291- 
303),  Including  each  employee  subject  to 
such  Act  whose  compensation  is  flxed  at  a 
saved  rate,  are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts 
equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to 
the  Increases  provided  by  subsection  (at  of 
this  section. 

(d)  The  additional  compensation  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  considered  a  part  of 
basic  compensation  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2251 
and  following) . 

(e)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  compensation  of  student  con- 
gressional Interns  authorized  by  House  Res- 
olution 416.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  and  the 
compensation  of  employees  whose  compensa- 
tion is  fixed  by  the  House  Wage  Schedule 
under  the  House  Employees  Position  Classi- 
fication Act. 

(f)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee in  the  office  of  a  Senator  Is  hereby 
adjusted,  effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  to  the  lowest  multiple  of  $60 
which  win  provide  a  griiss  rate  of  compensa- 
tion not  le.ss  th.<ui  the  gross  rate  such  em- 
ployee was  receiving  Immediately  prior  there- 
to, except  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  sub.sectlon  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of 
any  employee  If  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Senator  by  whom  such  employee 
is  employed  notifies  the  disbursing  ofTce  of 
the  Senate  in  writing  that  he  does  not  wish 
such  p'ovlalons  to  apply  to  such  emplovee 
In  any  case  In  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  within  which  a  Senator  may  give  notice 
under  thl.s  .lubsectlon.  such  Senator  Is  de- 
ceased, sxich  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  ha\e 
been  given. 

(  g)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  referred 
to  In  subsection  ihi  .  the  rates  of  gross  com- 
pensation of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority 
of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority 
of  the  Senate,  the  Chief  Reporter  oX  Debates 
of  the  Senate,  the  Parliamentarian  of  th'' 
Senate,  the  Senior  Counsel  in  the  OfHce  of 
the  Leglslatve  Counsel  of  the  Senate,  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Postmaster  and  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  of  the  Senate  are  hereby  In- 
creased by  2  9  per  centum 

(h)  The  paragraph  Imposing  limitations 
on  basic  and  grow  campensatlon  of  ofncers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  appearing  un- 
der the  heading  -SENATE"  In  the  Legislative 
Appropriations  Act.  1956  as  amended  (74 
Stilt  ^(H:  Public  Law  86  568).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■•,«2T.770-'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu    thereof   "J24,46r" 

Ml  The  limitation  on  gross  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  on  the 
eJTertlve  date  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  folding  of  sjjeeches  and  p€unphlet.s  for 
the  Senate  l.s  her'-bv  Iprreased  by  29  per 
centum  The  anncunt  ot  such  Increase  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting 
one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent  The 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  employees  whose  compen- 
sation la  subject  to  such  limitation. 
Salary    increase   limitation 

Sbc  303  No  rate  of  compensation  shall  be 
Increased,  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  to  an  amoimt  in  excess  of  the  salary 
rate  now  or  hereafter  in  effect  for  level  V 
of  the  Federal   Executive  Salarv  Schedule 


Effective  dates 

SBC.  304.  This  title  shall  become  efTectlve 
as  follows: 

^l)  This  section  and  section  301  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this   Act. 

(2)  Sections  302  and  303  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  July  1.  1966 

TlTLm     IV MISCCULANIOUS      PROVISIONS 

Salary  steps  tor  certain  employees  transferred 
to  postal  field  service 

Sec  401  Section  3551  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the  following   new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Postmaster  General  may  appoint 
or  advance  any  Federal  employee  who.  to- 
gether with  his  function,  Is  transferred,  prior 
to,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  to  a  poet  office  or  other  postal 
Installation  at  or  to  (1)  the  minimum  rate 
for  his  position,  or  (2)  any  higher  rate  for 
Ills  position  which  Is  less  than  one  full  step 
above  the  highest  rate  of  compensation  re- 
ceived by  htm  Immediately  prior  to  such 
transfer.". 

Postal  seniority  adfustments 
Sw    402.   (a)    The      Postmaster      General 
.shall    advance    any    employee    In    the    postal 
field  service 

( 1 )  who  was  promoted  to  a  higher  level 
between  July  9.   1960,  and  October   13.   1962: 

(2)  who  Is  senior  with  respect  to  total 
postal  service  to  an  employee  In  the  same 
post  office  promoted  to  the  same  level  on  or 
after  October  13.  1962.  and  Is  on  the  edectlve 
date  of  this  section  In  a  step  In  the  .same 
level  below  the  step  of  the  Junior  employee; 
and 

(3)  whom  the  Postmaster  General  deter- 
mines Is  In  the  same  craft  and  ?anie  branch 
of  the  Post  OfBce  Service  as  such  Junior 
employee. 

Such  advancement  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  be  to  the  highest  step  which  l.s 
held  by  any  such  Junior  employee  Any  In- 
crease unde.-  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  constitute  an  equivalent  In- 
crease and  credit  earned  prior  to  adjustment 
under  this  subsection  for  advancement  to 
thp  next  .step  shall  be  retained. 

(b)  Section  3552  of  tlt'e  39.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  subsection  id). 

Spenal  delivery  messengers 

Sec  403.  Section  3542(cl  of  title  39 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  "7  cents  per  mile  or 
major  fraction  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "10  cent.s  per  mile  or  major  fraction 
thereof";  and 

i2)  by  striking  out  "90  cents  per  hour" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Jl  25  per  hour". 

Orerf  ime 

Sec  404  lai  Section  201  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (5 
use    911).  Is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  Inserting  "or.  with  the  exception 
of  employees  engaged  In  professional  or  tech- 
nical engineering  or  .scientific  activities  for 
whom  the  first  forty  hours  of  duty  In  an  ad- 
ministrative workweek  Is  the  basic  workweek 
and  employees  whose  basic  compen.satlon 
exceeds  the  minimum  rate  of  grade  OS- 10 
of  the  Cla.sfllflcatlon  Act  of  1949.  ;us  amend- 
ed, for  whom  the  first  forty  hours  of  duty 
In  on  administrative  workweek  Is  the  ba.slc 
workweek.  In  excess  of  eight  hours  In  a  day" 
Immediately  following  "In  excess  of  forty 
hours  In  any  administrative  workweek", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "grade  GS-9"  wherever 
It  occurs  therein  aJid  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"grade  O.'i-lO  ' 

( b )  .Section  202  of  such  Act.  as  amended 
1 5   use    912).   Is  amended  by  striking  out 


"grade  GS-8"  and   Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"grade  GS-IO". 

(CI  Section  401  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(5  US.C.  926),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"grade  GS-9  '  wherever  It  occiu^  therein  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "grade  GS-10". 

(d)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
3573  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  aw 
amended  by  striking  out  "level  PPS-7"  and 
"level  PFS-8",  wherever  appearing  therein, 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereolf  "level  PFS-10" 
and  "level  PPS-ll",  reepectlvely. 

Sunday  premium  pay 

Sic.  405.  (a)  The  heading  of  title  in  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945.  ae 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"TrrLK  m — compensation  roa  night,  sundat. 

AND    HOLUJAT    WORK" 

(b)  (1)  Section  302  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  922),  Is  redesignated  as  section  303 
of  such  Act. 

(2)  Any  reference  In  any  provision  of  law 
to  section  302  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Act  of  1945,  which  Is  redesignated  as  section 
303  of  such  Act  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  thli 
subsection,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
refer  to  section  303  of  such  Act,  as  so  redesig- 
nated 

(c)  Title  III  of  such  Act.  as  amended  (5 
use.  921  and  following),  is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  following  section  301 
thereof  the  following: 

"Compensation  for  Sutiday  work 
"Sec.  302  AJiy  regularly  scheduled  eight- 
hour  period  of  service  which  Is  not  overtime 
work  M  defined  In  section  201  of  this  Act 
any  part  of  which  Is  performed  within  the 
perlc>d  commencing  at  midnight  Saturday 
and  ending  at  midnight  Sunday  shall  be 
compens,\ted  for  the  entire  period  of  service 
at  the  rate  of  b.islc  compensation  of  the  of- 
ficer or  employee  performing  such  work  plus 
premium  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  25 
per  centum  of  his  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion." 

(dl  Section  401(11  of  such  Act  as  amend- 
ed (5  use.  926(1)  ).  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
".  Sunday."  Immediately  following  the  word 
"night".  ' 

(e)  Section  401(2)  of  such  Act.  as  amend- 
ed (5  U.S.C.  926(2)  ),  is  amended— 

f  1 )  by  Inserting  In  the  first  .sentence 
thereof  ",  on  Sundays."  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  words  "duty  at  night":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  "Sunday,"  Immediately  following 
night,". 

I  f )  The  first  paragraph  of  section  23  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1935. 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  673c),  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ":  Prottdfd 
further.  That  employees  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion whose  regular  work  schedule  includes  an 
eight-hour  i)erlod  of  service  any  part  of 
which  is  within  the  period  commencing  at 
midnight  Saturday  and  ending  at  midnight 
Sunday  shall  be  paid  extra  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  25  per  centum  of  his  hourly  rate 
of  basic  compensation  for  each  hour  of  work 
F>erforTned  during  that  eight-hour  period  of 
service". 

Health   and   insurance   coverage  for  cerfoln 
employees  on  leave  without  pay 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2095  V  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(di  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  an 
officer  or  employee  who  enters  on  approved 
leave  without  pay  to  serve  as  a  full-time  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  an  organization  com- 
poeed  primarily  of  employees,  as  defined  IB 
section  2  of  this  Act,  may,  within  sixty  day* 
after  entering  on  such  leave  without  p«y 
elect  to  continue  his  Insurance  and  arrange 
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to  pay  currently  Into  the  fund,  througb  hU 
employing  agency,  both  employee  and  agency 
contributions  from  the  beginning  of  leave 
without  pay.  If  he  does  not  so  elect,  his 
Insurance  will  continue  during  nonpay  status 
and  terminate  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  The  employing  aigency  shall 
fonvard  the  premium  payments  to  the  fund 
established  by  section  6  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959.  as  amended  (6 
r  S  C.  3006(b) ),  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "(b)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  An  employee  who  enters  on  approved 
leave  without  pay  to  serve  a-s  a  full-time 
officer  or  employee  of  an  organization  com- 
pased  primarily  of  employees.  a.s  defined  In 
section  2  of  this  Act,  may,  within  sixty  days 
.after  entering  on  such  leave  without  pay.  file 
w:th  his  employing  agency  an  election  to  con- 
tinue his  health  benefits  coverage  and  ar- 
range to  pay  currently  Into  the  fund,  through 
his  employing  agency  from  the  beginning  of 
leave  without  pay,  both  employee  and  agency 
ojiiu-lbutlons.  if  he  does  not  s^j  elect,  his 
ctverage  will  terminate  as  specified  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  Implementing  regulations. 
The  employing  agency  shall  forward  the  en- 
rollment charges  so  paid  to  tJie  ftind." 

( c )  An  officer  or  employee  who  Is  on  ap- 
proved leave  without  pxay  and  serving  as  a 
full-time  officer  or  employee  of  an  organiza- 
tion compKSsed  primarily  of  employees,  as 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  2091),  or  section  2  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
I95t*,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C  3001),  as  the  case 
may  be.  may,  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  flJe  with  his 
ennploylng  agency  an  election  (1 )  to  continue 
any  Insurance  status  or  health  benefits  en- 
rollment, or  both,  that  he  has  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  (2)  to  reacquire  any 
l.iiurance  status  or  health  benefits  enroll- 
ment, or  both,  which  he  may  have  lost  while 
on  leave  without  pay,  or  (3)  to  acquire  an 
Injured  status  or  enroll  In  a  health  benefits 
plan,  or  both,  If  he  was  never  previously 
eligible  to  do  so.  by  arranging  to  pay  cur- 
rently and  continuously  Into  the  employees' 
life  Insurance  fund  and  the  employees'  health 
benefits  fund,  as  appropriate,  through  his 
employing  agency,  both  employee  and  agency 
contributions.  The  employing  agency  shall 
forward  such  p>ayments  to  the  employees' 
life  Insurance  fund  and  the  employees'  health 
benefits  fund,  as  appropriate.  If  he  does  not 
so  elect,  his  Instirance  status  and  health 
benefits  enrollment  will  continue  and  ter- 
minate as  for  other  employees  in  nonpay 
status,  or  he  will  remain  Ineligible  for  In- 
surance and  health  benefits,  as  the  case  may 
be.  as  though  this  paragraph  had  not  been 
enacted.  The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  Issue  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 

Increase  in  uniform  allowances 
Sec  407.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Uniform  Allowance  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  2131-2133),  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  foUovilng  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  thoee  Instances  where  the 
agency  makes  reimbursement  direct  to  the 
uniform  vendor,  the  head  of  the  agency  may 
deduct  a  service  charge  not  to  exceed  4  per 
centum." 

lb)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  405.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  each  of  the  respective 
Oisxlmum  uniform  allowances  in  effect  on 
April  1,  1966,  for  the  respective  categories 
o<  employees  to  whom  uniform  allowances 
•*•  paid  under  thla  title  are  hereby  increased. 


subject  to  the  maximum  allowance  author- 
i7,ed  by  this  title,  as  follows: 

"ill  If  the  maximum  tinlform  allowance 
is  8100  or  more,  such  allowance  shall  be  In- 
creased by  25  per  centum. 

"i2)  If  the  maximum  uniform  allowance 
Is  $75  or  more  but  lees  than  $100,  such  al- 
lowance shaU  be  Increased  by  30  per  centum. 

'  (3)  If  the  maximum  uniform  allowance 
Is  «50  or  more  but  less  than  $75.  such  allow- 
ance shall  be  Increased  by  35  per  centum. 

"i4i  If  the  maximum  uniform  allowance 
Is  less  than  $50,  such  allowance  shall  be  in- 
creased by  40  per  centum. 
Such  maximum  uniform  allowances,  as  In 
effect  on  April  1.  1966.  and  as  Increased  by 
this  section,  shall  not  be  reduced". 

Sec.  408.  <  a )  Section  303  ( c )  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  416: 
Public  Law  88-426)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  ]>ara- 
graph: 

"i47)  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service." 

(b)  Paragraph  (30)  of  section  303(d)  of 
such  Act  Is  hereby  repeaJed. 

Effective  dates 
Sec.  409.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  This  section  and  sections  401 .  406.  and 
407  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Sections  403.  404.  and  405  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pav  p>erlc)d  which  begins  on  or  after  Julv  1, 
1966. 

I  3 )  Sections  402  and  408  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  y Cl\11.    SERVICE    RETIHJEMENT 

Short   title 
Sec.   501     This    title    may   be   cited    as    the 
"Civil  Serv-lce  Retirement  Act  Amendment* 
of  1966". 

DefinitioTis 
Sec.  502  Section  1(J)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  (5  US.C.  2251  (J)  )  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  letter  "(d)"  after  the  words 
■for  purposes  of  section  10";  by  striking  out 
the  wor{is  "received  more  than  one-half  of 
his  support  from  and":  and  by  striking  out 
the  words  "twent>-one"  and  "twenty-first" 
wherever  they  occur  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "twenty-two"  and 
"twenty-second",  respectively. 

Retirement  coverage  for  certain  employees 
on   leai^  uyithout  pay 

Sec.  503  Section  3  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  (5  use  2253)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection; 

'  (k)(l)  An  employee  who  enters  on  ap- 
proved leave  without  pay  to  serve  as  a  full- 
ume  officer  or  employee  of  an  organization 
compxjsed  primarily  of  employees,  as  defined 
In  section  liai  of  this  Act,  may,  "(rtthln  sixty 
days  after  entering  on  such  leave  without 
pay,  file  with  his  employing  agency  an  elec- 
tion to  receive  full  retirement  credit  for  his 
periods  of  such  leave  without  pay  and 
arrange  to  pay  ciirrently  Into  the  fund, 
through  his  employing  agency,  amounts 
equal  to  the  retirement  deductions  and 
agency  contributions  which  would  be  appli- 
cable If  he  were  in  pay  status.  An  employee 
who  Is  on  approved  leave  without  pay  and 
serving  as  a  full-time  ofllcer  or  employee  of 
such  an  organization  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  may  similarly  elect 
within  sixty  days  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. If  the  election  and  all  payments  pro- 
vided by  this  paragraph  are  not  made,  the 
employee  shall  receive  no  credit  for  such 
periods  of  leave  without  pay  occtirring  on  or 
after  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  second 
sentence  of  section  3(C)  of  this  Act. 


"(2)  An  employee  may  deposit  with  Inter- 
est an  amount  equal  to  retirement  deduc- 
tions representing  any  period  or  periods  of 
approved  leave  without  pay  while  serving, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
?ection  as  a  full-time  officer  or  enxpioyee  of 
an  organization  c(jm;x)sed  primarily  of  em- 
ployees, as  defined  in  section  1(a)  of  thla 
Act  and  may  receive  full  retirement  credit 
for  such  period  or  periods  of  leave  without 
pay  In  the  event  of  his  death,  a  survivor  as 
defined  in  section  i  (  o  >  of  this  Act  may  make 
Buch  deposit.  If  the  depoeit  described  in 
this  paragraph  Is  not  made  in  full,  retirement 
credit  shall  be  allowed  In  accordance  with 
the  second  sentence  of  section  3(ci  of  this 
Act  " 

Immediate   retirernent 

Sec.  504.  (ai  Section  6(a)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  (6  U.S.C.  2266  (a)  )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows- 

"(a)  Any  employee  who  attains  the  age  of 
fifty-five  years  and  completes  thirty  years  of 
service  shall,  upon  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice, be  paid  an  annuity  computed  as  provided 
In  section  9." 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  (5  U.SC, 
2256(b))     Is    amended    t<j    resid    as    follows: 

"(b)  Any  employee  who  attains  the  age  of 
sixty  years  and  cor  pletes  twenty  years  of 
service  shall,  upon  sepetratlon  from  the 
service,  be  paid  an  annuity  computed  a« 
provided  in  section  9  " 

Annuity   computation 

See.  505.  Section  9idi  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
2259fd)'i    is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  The  annuity  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
rtded,  for  an  employee  retiring  under  sec- 
tion e(d),  shall  be  reduced  by  one-sixth  of  1 
per  centum  for  ea<:h  full  month  such  em- 
ployee Is  under  the  age  of  fifty-five  year*  at 
date  of  separation.  The  annuity  as  herein- 
before provided,  for  a  Member  retiring  under 
the  second  or  third  sentence  of  section  6<t] 
or  the  third  sentence  of  section  8(bi,  shall 
be  reduced  by  one-twelfth  of  1  per  centum 
for  each  full  month  not  in  excess  ri  Blr*y, 
and  one-^xth  of  1  per  centum  or  each  fuU 
month  In  excess  of  sixty,  such  Member  Is 
under  the  age  of  sixty  years  at  date  of  sepa- 
ration." 

Survivor  annuities 

Sec  506.  (a'  Section  lOiai  (2)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  (5  UBC  2260(a) 
(2)  )    is  amended   to  read   as  follows 

"(2 1  An  annuity  computed  under  this 
subsection  shall  commence  on  the  day  after 
the  retired  employee  dies,  and  such  annuity 
or  any  right  thereto  shall  terminate  on  the 
lafit  day  of  the  month  before  (A)  In  the  case 
of  the  survivor  of  a  retired  employee,  the  etir- 
vlvor'6  remarriage  prior  to  attaining  age 
sixty,  or  death  or  (Bi  In  the  case  of  tlie  sur- 
vivor of  a  Member,  the  survivor's  death  or 
remarriage." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  10(c)  of 
such  Act  (5  use  2260(Ci  )  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follow.  "The  annuity  of  such  widow 
or  dependent  widower  shaU  connience  on 
the  day  after  the  employee  of  Member  dies, 
and  an  annuity  under  this  subsection  or  any 
right  thereto  shall  terminate  on  the  list  diy 
of  the  month  before  (1)  the  death  of  the 
widow  or  widower,  ( 2 1  remarriage  of  the 
widow  or  widower  of  an  employee  prior  to 
attaining  age  sixty,  (3i  remarriage  of  the 
widow  or  widower  of  a  Member  regardless 
of  age.  or  (4  I  the  widower's  becoming  capa- 
ble of  self-support." 

(C)  Section  10(d)  of  such  A..  (5  U.S.C. 
2260id)  I  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(di  If  an  employee  or  a  Member  dies  after 
completing  at  least  five  years  of  civilian  serv. 
lee,  or  an  employee  or  a  Member  dies  after 
having  retired  under  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  and  Is  survived  by  a  wife  or  by  a  hus- 
band, each  eurviv;ng  child  shall  be  paid  an 
annuity  equal  to  the  smallest  of  i  i  i  40  per 
centum  of  the  employee's  or  Members  aver- 
age salary  divided  by  the  number  of  children. 
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(2)  taoo.  or  (3)  $1,800  divided  by  the  nxun- 
ber  of  children,  subject  to  the  provUlona  oi 
section  18.  If  such  employee  or  Member  Is 
not  survived  by  a  wl/e  or  husband,  each  sur- 
viving child  shall  be  paid  an  annuity  equal  to 
the  smallest  of  ( 1 )  50  per  centum  of  the 
employees  or  Member's  average  salary  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  children.  (2)  $720.  or 

(3)  $2,160  divided  by  the  number  of  children, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  18.  The 
commencing  date  of  a  child's  annuity  under 
thU  Act  or  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930.  fis 
amended  from  and  after  February  28.  1948. 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  day  after  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  dies,  with  payment  be- 
ginning on  that  day  or  beginning  or  resum- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which 
the  child  later  becomes  or  again  becomes  a 
student  as  described  In  section  1(J),  pro- 
vided the  lump-sum  credit.  If  paid,  la  re- 
turned to  the  fund,  ouch  annuity  sball  ter- 
minate on  the  last  day  of  the  month  before 
(1)  the  child's  attaining  age  eighteen  un- 
less he  Is  then  a  student  as  described  or  In- 
capable of  self-support.  (2)  his  becoming 
capable  of  self-support  after  attaining  age 
eighteen  unless  he  Is  then  such  a  student, 
(3)  his  attaining  age  twenty-two  If  he  la 
then  such  a  student  and  not  Incapable  of  self- 
support,  (4)  his  ceasing  to  be  such  a  student 
after  attaining  age  eighteen  unless  he  Is 
then  Incapable  of  self-support,  (5)  his  mar- 
riage, or  (6)  his  death,  whichever  first  oc- 
curs Upon  the  death  of  the  surviving  wife 
or  husband  or  termination  of  the  child's  an- 
nuity, the  annuity  of  any  other  child  or  chil- 
dren shall  be  recomputed  and  p&ld  aa 
through  such  wife,  hustiand.  or  child  bad  not 
survived  the  employee  or  Member." 

(d»  Section  10  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2260) 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  a  surviving  8p>ouBe 
whoee  annuity  under  this  section  Is  hereafter 
terminated  because  of  remarriage  before  at- 
taining age  sixty,  annuity  at  the  same  rate 
shall  be  restored  commencing  on  the  day  such 
remarriage  is  dissolved  by  death,  annulment, 
or  divorce:  Provided.  That  (1)  said  surviving 
sfKJUse  elects  to  receive  such  annuity  In  lieu 
of  any  survivor  benefit  to  which  he  or  she 
may  be  entitled,  vinder  this  or  any  other  re- 
tirement system  established  for  employees 
of  the  Government,  by  reason  of  the  remar- 
riage, and  (2)  any  lump  sum  paid  upon  ter- 
mination of  the  annuity  is  returned  to  the 
fund" 

Increases  tn  certain  annuities 

Sbc.  507.  Section  18  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  (5  US  C.  2268)  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection: 

"ig)  Effective  on  (1)  the  first  day  of  the 
'econd  month  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  (2)  the  commencing  date  of  annuity, 
whichever  Is  later,  the  annuity  of  each  sur- 
viving spouse  whose  entitlement  to  annuity 
payable  from  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  resulted  from  the  death  of: 

"(A)  an  employee  or  Member  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 11,  1962.  or 

"(Bi  a  retired  employee  or  Member  whoee 
retirement  was  based  on  a  sep>aratlon  from 
service  prior  to  October  11.  1962,  shall  be  In- 
creased by  10  per  centum" 

Effective  dates 

Sec  508  (a)  This  section,  section  509.  and 
eubeectlona  1(J).  3(lc).  6(a),  e(b),  9(d). 
10(a)  (2).  10(c).  10' d).  and  lOif)  of  the  CIvU 
Service  Retirement  Act.  as  enacted  or  amend- 
ed by  thla  title,  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  aa  provided  In  secUon  607  and 
in  subsection  ic)  of  this  section,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  to  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  shall  not  apply  In  the  cases 
of  persons  rt>tlred  or  otherwise  separated 
prior  to  these  respective  effective  dates,  and 
the  rights  of  such  persons  and  their  survi- 
vors shall  continue  in  the  same  manner  and 


to  the  same  extent  aa  If  this  title  had  not 
been  enacted 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  this  title 
to  sections  1(J)  and  10(d)  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  relating  to  payment,  con- 
tinuance, resumption,  and  termination  of 
annuity  to  a  child  who  Is  a  student  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  children  of  persons 
retired  or  otherwise  separated  prior  to.  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  ex- 
cept that  no  child's  annuity  shall  be  paid 
by  reason  of  these  amendments  for  any  pe- 
riod prior  tt)  such  date  of  enactment 

Miscellaneous 

Sec  509,  The  provisions  under  the  head- 
ing "Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund"  In  title  I  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1959  (72  Stat.  1064;  Pub- 
lic Law  85-844),  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
thla  Act. 

TrrLB  VI — rEDERAL  employees'  health 

BENETITS 

Sec  601.  Section  Hd)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Beneflta  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat. 
709;  5  use.  3001(d)  )  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "twenty-one"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"twenty-two". 

Sec  602.  Paragraphs  di  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"(1)  Except  aa  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  thla  aubaectlon,  the  biweekly  Govern- 
ment contributions  for  health  benefits  for 
employees  or  annuitants  enrolled  In  health 
benefits  plans  under  this  Act.  In  addition  to 
the  contributions  required  by  paragraph  ( 3 ) , 
shall  be  $1.62  If  the  enrollment  la  for  self 
alone  or  $3  94  If  the  enrollment  Is  for  self 
and  family,  commencing  with  the  first  p.ny 
period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1966 

"(2)  For  an  employee  or  annuitant  en- 
rolled In  a  plan  for  which  the  biweekly  sub- 
scription charge  Is  less  than  twice  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution  shall  be  50  per  centum 
of  the  subscription  charge,  commencing 
with  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1,  1966." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
.send  to  the  desk  several  amendments  to 
the  committee  amendment  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with,  but  that 
the  amendments  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

On  page  38.  after  line  2.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(6)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  d.-ite 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  was  promoted  from 
one  grade  under  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  aa  amended,  to  another  such  grade  at 
a  rate  which  Is  above  the  minimum  rate 
thereof,  hl.s  rate  of  basic  compensation  shall 
be  adjusted  retroactively  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  to  the  date  on  which 
he  was  so  promoted,  on  the  basis  of  the  rate 
which  he  was  receiving  during  the  period 
from  such  effective  date  to  the  date  of  such 
promotion  and,  from  the  date  of  such  pro- 
motion, on  the  basis  of  the  rate  for  that  step 
of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General 
Schedule  contained  in  this  section  which 
corresponds  numerically  to  the  step  of  the 
grade  of  the  General  Schedule  for  such  officer 
or  employee  which  was  In  effect  (without  re- 
gard to  this  Act)  at  the  time  of  such  promo- 
tion." 

On  page  50.  line  24.  and  page  51.  line  1. 
strike  out  "effective  date  of  this  section"  and 


substitute  "first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act". 

On  page  61,  line  9.  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  "No  employee  whose  basic 
compensation  Is  adjusted  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  receive  any  additional  compensa- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  adjust- 
ment during  which  such  employee  was  em- 
ployed In  the  office  of  the  Senator  by  whoni 
he  la  employed  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  ad- 
ditional compensation  shall  be  paid  to  any 
person  under  subsection  (a,  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  mouth  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  during 
which  such  person  was  employed  In  the 
office  of  a  Senator  (other  than  a  Senator  by 
whom  he  Is  employed  on  such  day)  unle« 
on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act  such  Senator 
nottfles  the  disbursing  office  of  the  Senate  In 
WTltlng  that  he  wishes  such  employee  to  re- 
ceive such  additional  compensation  for  auch 
period." 

On  page  62,  line  14.  strike  out  the  entire 
paragraph. 

On  page  62.  line  17.  strike  out  "(3)  Sec- 
tions 402  and  408"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(2)  Sections  402,  403.  404,  405,  and  408". 

On  page  69.  line  9.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
substitute  "subsection". 

On  page  71.  line  9.  beginning  with  the 
comma,  strike  out  all  through  "July  1,  1966" 
in  Une  10. 

On  page  71,  line  15,  beginning  with  the 
comma,  strike  out  aU  through  "July  1.  1966" 
In  line  16. 

On  page  71,  after  line  16,  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  603.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 601  and  602  of  this  title  shall  talce 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

On  page  71,  after  line  16,  add  the  following: 

"TnXE    VII — MISCELLANEOUS 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  Act 
only  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States  (Including  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States ) 
or  the  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  that  such  retroactive  com- 
pensation or  salary  shall  be  p>ald  (1)  to  an 
officer  or  employee  who  retired  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  flrat 
pay  period  which  t>egins  on  or  after  July  1, 
1966.  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  services  rendered  during  such 
period  and  (2)  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (Public 
Law  636.  Eighty-first  Congress),  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C,  6lf-61k).  for  services  rendered 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  F>ay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after  July  1,  1966.  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee who  dlee  during  such  period.  Such 
retroactive  compensation  or  salary  shall  not 
be  considered  as  basic  salary  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  In  the 
case  of  any  such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or 
employee. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  thl3  section,  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and  serv- 
ice shall  Include  the  period  provided  by  law 
for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  Indi- 
vidual to  a  position  In  or  under  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  individual 
Is  eligible  under  the  Federal  ftnployeea' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1964.  all  changaa 
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In  rates  of  compensation  or  salary  which 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  such  enactment." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  are  technical  In  nature,  and 
I  ask  tliat  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  are  desiprned  to  au- 
thorize retroactive  pay  for  those  Fedei-al 
employees  who  otherwise  will  not  be  paid 
for  the  time  between  the  effective  date  of 
this  legislation — July  1 — and  the  date  it 
Is  enacted.  It  is  the  same  language 
which  Congress  always  uses  to  achieve 
thi.s  purpose. 

When  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  reported  H.R.  14122  to 
the  Senate  on  May  26.  it  wai;  thought 
that  adequate  time  existed  to  pass  the 
bill  before  the  effective  date.  That  has 
not  jjroved  to  be  the  case.  To  make  sure 
that  all  employees  get  the  i>ay  which  the 
bill  is  designed  to  give  them,  these 
amendments  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

There  are  minor  changes  in  the  effec- 
tive dates  of  some  provisions  in  the  bill. 
To  avoid  a  very  complex  administrative 
problem  which  has  ver>'  little  financial 
effect  upon  the  employees,  the  effective 
dates  for  the  Government's  increased 
health  insurance  contribution.  lncrea.sed 
special  deliverj'  allowance,  overtime  pay. 
and  premium  pay  have  been  moved  back 
from  the  pay  period  be.sinning  immedi- 
ately after  July  1  to  the  pay  period  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

TTiese  few  cases  will  affect  the  amount 
received  by  only  a  few  employees,  and 
only  to  a  very  minor  extent.  Otherwise, 
these  amendments  will  make  no  change 
in  the  bill  as  unanimously  approved  by 
our  committee. 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
14122,  the  Federal  employees'  pay  bill  for 
1966.  combines  prudent  economic  and 
budgetarj-  policy,  at  a  time  when  reduc- 
tions and  limitations  in  domestic  spend- 
ing are  necessary,  with  several  key  re- 
forni.s  and  progressive  liberalizations  In 
the  policies  governing  Federal  employ- 
ment. 

H  R.  14122  provides  an  across-the- 
board  increase  averaging  2.9  percent  for 
all  levels  of  the  four  statutorj-  pay  sys- 
tem.s — postal,  classified,  foreign  service, 
and  the  medical  division  of  the  Veterans" 
Administration.  The  adoption  of  an 
across-the-board  increase  this  year,  how- 
ever, does  not  indicate  any  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  return  to 
the  methods  of  pay  increases  which  gen- 
erally prevailed  prior  to  the  Salary  Re- 
form Act.  It  does  indicate  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  needs  of  employees  in  the 
lower  salary  levels  who  are  most  directly 
affected  when  food  prices,  clothing 
prices,  medical  expenses,  and  all  other 
aspects  of  the  cost  of  litlng  rapidly  In- 
crease. Those  In  the  upper  levels  of  pay 
are  no  less  deserving,  but  the  economic 
pinch  on  them  is  not  as  severe  as  It  la  on 
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the  man  who  earns  $5,000  or  $6,000  a 

year. 

The  take-home  pay  of  a  postal  letter 
carrier  or  of  a  GS-5  employee  in  the 
classified  service  in  the  first  few  years  of 
employment  averages  less  than  $375  a 
month.  For  a  man  with  a  family,  living 
in  a  big  city,  as  most  of  our  employees 
are  these  days,  that  is  an  extremely 
limited  income.  The  need  is  obviously 
greatest  at  these  lower  salary  levels. 

I  believe  that  comparability  must  be 
achieved  to  recruit  and  retain  the  quality 
of  personnel  the  Government  must  have. 
But  in  1966.  the  needs  of  our  country  in 
fulfllling  other  commitments  require  a 
limitation  uix»n  domestic  spending.  This 
pay  bill  is  designed  accor(iing]y. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  liave  printed  in  the  Record  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  as  reported, 
and  an  itemization  of  the  cost  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sectional   Analysis  or  HJl.    14122 

Title  I  provides  an  average  Increase  of  2.9 
percent  In  the  basic  compensation  of  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  four  statutory  sched- 
ules— the  general  schedule  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act.  the  Postal  Field  Service  schedule, 
and  the  schedules  for  employees  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  Employees  in  county  offices  of  the 
Agriculture  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
United  States  assistant  attorneys  are  also 
given  the  29  percent  increase.  Employees 
of  other  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch 
whose  salaries  are  adjusted  by  administrative 
action  are  authorized  to  be  Increased  in 
amounts  similar  to  the  Increases  applying  to 
the  schedules.  AU  salary  Increases  shall  be 
retroactively  effective  to  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  began  on  or  after  July 
1.  1966.  This  retroactive  payment  includes 
those  outside  the  four  statutory  schedules. 

Section  103  permits  the  appointment  of 
new  employees  at  a  rate  above  the  entrance 
rate  of  the  grade  In  GS-11  and  above  when 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  approves  such 
appointments.  Present  law,  enacted  in  1964. 
permits  such  appointments  In  GS~13  and 
above. 

Title  II  Increases  or  authorizes  Increases 
for  employees  In  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Title  m  Increases  or  authorizes  Increases 
for  employees  of  the  Congress  and  employees 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

The  effective  date  for  all  salary  increases 
is  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  begin- 
ning on  or  after  July  1.  1966. 

Title  TV  provides  several  Improvements  In 
law  governing  Federal  employment 

Section  401  win  permit  the  Postmaster 
General  to  appoint  or  advance  any  employee 
transferred,  with  his  function.  Into  the  postal 
service  to  a  step  In  the  level  of  the  postal 
field  service  schedule  or  system  The  general 
rule  in  the  postal  service  is  to  enter  at  the 
first  step,  regardless  of  previous  salary  or  ex- 
perience. This  occasionally  results  In  an 
employee  losing  money  because  the  postal 
serv'lce  has  taken  over  a  function  previously 
administered  by  another  agency  'W'lth  re- 
spect to  employees  previously  transferred, 
the  provisions  of  Section  401  will  permit 
redetermination  of  the  employee's  pay  step. 
by  reconstructing  advancement  through  the 
Postal  salary  schedules  as  If  the  new  pro- 
vision had  been  in  effect  at  the  time  of  trans- 
fer If  such  reconstruction  places  the 
employee  in  a  step  above  the  step  attained. 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  Section  401.  a  pay 
adjtistment  will  be  made,  placing  the  em- 
ployee m  the  reconstructed  step,  as  of  July  2. 
1966.      Since    an    adjustment    of    this    kind 


would  result  in  an  equivalent  increase,  the 
employee  will  begin  a  new  waiting  period  for 
his  next  step  increa.se  on  July  2. 

Section  402  permits  the  adjustment  of  sal- 
ary for  certain  postal  supervisors  who  are 
senior  to  certain  other  supervisors  promoted 
after  October  13,  1962  This  provision  wUl 
require  that  senior  employees  in  the  same 
postal  occupation  will  be  elevated  to  the 
same  step  of  the  PPS  level  as  if  held  by  a 
Junior  employee  promoted  after  the  Salary 
Reform  Act  of  1962. 

Section  403  Increases  the  mileage  and  hour 
allowance  for  special  delivery  messengers 
who  use  their  own  vehicle.  This  payment  Is 
usually  coniined  to  Christmas  time  when 
Government  vehicles  are  not  easily  available 
to  special  delivery  messengers 

Section  404  authorizes  overtime  payment 
for  work  m  excess  of  8  hours  in  1  day  for 
classified  employees  with  the  exception  of 
certrJn  engineering  and  scientific  employees. 
Classified  Federal  employees  get  overtime  pay 
for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  :n  a  week,  but 
heretofore  the  law  has  not  required  pay  for 
work  in  exce.ss  of  8  hours  In  a  day 

Section  404  also  raises  the  grade  level  for 
overtime  pay  from  the  rate  paid  OS-9.  step  1. 
to  the  same  step  of  OS-10  Employees  above 
that  level  can  be  paid  or  given  compensatory 
time  off.  at  the  discretion  of  management. 
Section  404  also  raises  the  level  for  manda- 
tory overtime  pay  for  postal  employees  from 
PFS-7  to  PPS-IO"  The  1965  Salary  Act  abol- 
ished compensatory  time  below  level  8  and 
permitted  payment  alx-'ve  level  7  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Postmaster  General 

Section  406  requires  a  premium  of  25  {per- 
cent of  base  pay  for  any  employee  whose  reg- 
ularly scheduled  5-day  workweek  Includes 
Sunday.  The  premivim  vrtll  be  paid  for  the 
entire  8-hour  period  of  sen'ice  regardless  of 
the  numbers  of  hours  which  actually  occur 
on  Sunday.  This  Is  Identical  to  the  provi- 
sions for  regular  postal  employees  enacted 
last  year. 

Section  406  permits  full-time  officers  and 
employees  of  Federal  employee  unions  to 
carry  Federal  life  and  health  Insurance  while 
serving  as  union  officers  provided  that  the 
total  cost  of  such  insurance  is  paid  by  the 
employee  and  his  union  The  officer  will  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  group  rate  at  his  own 
expense  The  Government  will  pay  nothing 
Section  407  requires  the  26-percent  in- 
crease In  uniform  allowance  authorized  In 
the  1965  Salary  Act.  The  House-approved 
provision  has  been  amended  to  permit  the 
Federal  agency  to  make  payment  direct  to 
the  uniform  vendor  and  deduct  a  service 
discount  of  4  percent  from  the  amount  pwild 
to  the  vendor 

Section  408  equalizes  the  salary  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concili- 
ation Service  with  the  salary  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  Board  at  level  III 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salarv  Schedule 
($28,500). 

Title  V  Includes  several  significant  amend- 
ments to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to 
Improve  the  retirement  benefits  of  Federal 
employees 

Section  502  eliminates  the  requlr'-ment 
that  a  child  be  dependent  upKsn  a  Ffderal- 
employee  parent  in  order  to  receive  a  sur- 
vivor annuity.  This  will  permit  the  children 
of  a  working  mother  to  receive  a  survivor 
annuity  In  the  event  of  her  death  The 
section  also  raises  from  21  to  22  the  maxi- 
mum age  for  student  survivors  to  receive 
annuity  payment. 

Section  503  permits  credit  for  leave  with- 
out pay  for  Federal  employee  union  officers 
for  the  purposes  of  retirement.  Under  ctir- 
rent  law,  these  officers  have  received  a  ha^f- 
year's  credit  for  each  full  year  on  leave  with- 
out pay  without  contribution  The  Retire- 
ment Act  was  not  designed  to  permit  this 
credit.  Section  503  requires  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  act,  that  any  such  union  of- 
ficer shall   receive  credit   for  time  served   as 
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a  union  officer  only  If  he  pays  the  full  amount  new  beneflte  created  by  the  enactment  of  the 

of      employee      and      agency      contributions.  retirement    provisions   of    thlS!    bill,    approxl- 

There  will  be  no  cost  to  the  Government  mately  0.5  jjercent  of  present  payroll. 

Section   504  enacts   a.   long-sought  goal    of  In  the  Economic  Report,  1965.  the  CoiincU 

Federal  emplovee»— retirement  of  a  full  an-  of  Economic  Advisers  stated  the  following: 

nulty  at  age  5&  after  30  years'  service.     Re-  "On  Jan.  1.  employer  payroll  taxes  to  finance 

tlrement  on  a  full  annuity  will  Also  be  per-  social   security   and   Medicare  roee  subetan- 

niitted  at  age  80  after  20  years'  service.  tlally,  raising  labor  costs  per  hour  by  an  aver- 

Sectlon  508  prohlbtfl  a  Memiber  of  Con-  age  of  two-thirds  of  a  percent.  These  taxee 
greu  from  retiring  at  age  65  on  an  unreduced  are  not  included  In  the  definition  of  em- 
annul  ty.  The  provisions  of  present  law.  re-  ployee  compensation  for  purpKwes  of  the 
ducln?  the  full  annuity  by  1  percent  for  each  guldepoats.  since  the  rates  and  benefits  are 
full  year  below  80.  will  continue  to  be  ap-  determined  by  law  rather  than  by  collective 
pUcable  to  Members  of  Congress  bargaining.     Nonethelees.  recognition  has  to 

Section   506  permits   the  widow  ot  a  Fed-  be   taken   of   the   extraordinary   Increases   in 

eral  employee  to  continue  receiving  her  sur-  taxes  at  this  time,  which  will  raise  both  unit 

vlvor  annuity  If  she  remarries  after  attain-  labor  costs  and  yield  future  benefits  to  em- 

Ing  age  60   or  to  have  her  annuity  reinstated  ployees." 

In  the  event  a  remarriage  prior  to  age  60  Is  Because  the  principle  of  the  guldeposts  Is 

terminated.     If  such  a  widow  has  an  election  to   permit   all   to   participate   In   the   general 

of  survivor  annuities  under  any  Federal  em-  Increase  In  productivity  and  proeperlty,  the 

ployee    retirement    program,    she   may    elect  executive  branch  agrees  that  an  equivalent 

which  she  wishes  to  receive,  but  cannot  re-  offset  should  be  included  In  determining  the 

eel ve  more  than  one  Increase    In    compensation    for    Federal    em- 

Sectlon  607  Increases  the  annuities  of  wld-  ployees. 
ows  and  widowers  of  Federal  employees  who  ._       ,-^».nr,>-v»w-,,,      r^  ■  ,  ,,,    . 

died  or  retired  prior  to  October  11.  1962,  by  Mr.    MONRONEY.     This    pay    bill    Is 

10   percent      Spouses  of  Federal  employees  quite  Similar  to  the  measure  passed  by 

who  reured  prior  to  that  date  shall  receive  the  House  and  referred  to  our  commlt- 

the  10-percent  increase  when  their  annuity  tee.     We   have   proposed    three   amend- 

commences.  ments  which.  In  my  opinion  Improve  the 

Section  508  establishes  the  effective  dates  bm  and  reduce  Its  costs.     These  amend- 

f^  '^t^r^l^'^n?'  ""<'n'i'"«"t*-    Ex<=«P'  f^'-  ments  resulted  from  testimony  taken  in 

the  amendments  affecting  the  student  sur-  u   „_< _.        _  j  j         t-i   i. 

Vlvor  annuity  of  children  of  Federal  employ-  hearings  over  many  days,  in  which  most 

ees,  the  amendments  are  entirely  proepectlve  0^  ^^e  members  participated, 
and  shall  have  no  effect  upon  the  annuities         Our  most  Important  amendment  is  the 

or  entitlement  to  annuity  of  any  person  who  deletion  of  section  507  of  the  bill,  as  re- 

dled  or  was  separated  or  retired  prior  to  the  ferred.  which  would  have  provided  for  a 

effective  date  of  this  act     In  the  ca*e8  of  recomputation  of  annuities  and  sun-Ivor 

surviving    studeiit    children,    however,    the  annuities  based  on  the  death  or  retire- 

^^''t'^^.^^rl^tJ  .^Jll'^^JZl  thf^i.  '"ent  of  an  employee  occurring  between 
who  is  otherwise  eligible  under  the  condl-  •  _,,  ,r.jo  j  .^  .^  i.  ,n,^r.  i-r,i^ 
tions  of  these  amendments.  April  1948  and  October  1962.  The 
Secuon  601  Increaeee  the  maximum  age  amount  which  an  employee  paid  to  pro- 
limit  for  health  Insurance  coverage  for  the  ^"Ide  his  widow  With  a  survivor  annuity 
children  of  employees  from  21  to  22.  This  Is  varied  during  that  15-year  period,  and 
In  line  with  the  age  Increase  for  survivor  their  percentage  which  the  widow  re- 
children  receiving  civil  service  annuities  ceived  also  varied.  In  October  1962, 
while  in  college.  Congress  established  the  present  survl- 
Section  603  increases  the  Government's  ^q^  annuity  formula  of  a  2.5-percent  re- 
contribuuoii    to    the    cost    of    high-option  ductlon  In  the  first  $3,600  of  salary  and 

health   insurance   by  approximately   10  per-  ,„  .     -  v   ,     v  «»  o     ..y, 

cent.     Emplovees  have  paid  the  full  coeVof  lO^Percent  of  any  excess,  in  order  to  pro- 
each   insurance   premium   increase  since   the  Vide     a     55-percent     remainder     to     the 
program  was  commenced  In  1960.  widow.     Employees    who    retired    before 
Estimated  co,t  of  the  bill,  as  reported  ^^e    1962    amendment   paid   more,    and 

Millions  ^helr   spouses    received    5    percent   less. 

Saiarv    Increase  MiB  7  Section  507  would  have  put  all  under  the 

■ 1962  formula. 

ciassined  Rervice... 273. 1        The  executive  branch  vigorously  op- 

Poetal  service 131.5  posed    this    provision.     The    committee 

Veterans'    Administration 6  7  pave   this   matter   its   most   careful   and 

Foreign    Service 5  4  thoughtful  consideration.    The  principle 

Additional  health  insurance 3T.0  °^  recomputing  p^t  civil  service  retire- 
Postal  supervisors  adjustment 2.0  ""^"^  benefits  OP  the  basis  of  laws  en- 

Uniform   allowance  increase' acted  after  an  employee's  retirement  has 

Special  delivery  allowance .3  not    been    followed    by    Congress    since 

Postal  supervisors  overtime 14.3  prior  to   the  major  civil  service  retlre- 

ClaMified   overtime 5  5  ment  amendments  of  1948.     The  Armed 

Sunday   premium. 32. 0  Services  Committees  have  also  refrained 

551^0  20"'*'*''  10  7  '™"^    recomputatlons    In    recent    years. 

widow's    rem'iLi^'ra^;::":':: "o  Although  the  cost  of  this  particular  pr^- 

Chiid's   aimuity.     "."II  .3  vision  was  not  great,  the  total  actuarial 

Annuity  increase H.-IIIII        7^0  cost— a  cost  which  continues  as  long  as 

Additional  Interest  on  the  unfunded  the  retirement  system  exists — was  esti- 

llablllty  of  the  civil  service  retire-  mated  to  be  $355  million.     Enactment  of 

ment  and  disabiiitv  fund 30.3  the   recomputation   would  have   opened 

Equivalent  offset' --  (M  3)  the  door  to  further  recomputatlons,  and 

Totaj   coat  Ros^  r  ^^^  total  cost  to  the  retirement  fund  or 

605.8  the  Treasury  could  amount  to  many  bil- 

'  This  coet  la  not  Included  because  It  was  lions  of  dollars 

A^tTt^  T"^*  ^^*  T*  ?5  i^"  ^w**  ^^'"^        To  avoid   this  very  significant  prob- 

Act  and  is  not  properly  attributable  to  this  j^^  ^^.^  committee  deleted  section  507  as 

•This  offset  against  the  total  cost  of  the  P**^^  ^^  the  House  and  substituted  in 

bin  Is  derived  from  the  addlUonal   <*et  of  '"    P^**^^   *    10-percent   increase   In    the 

retirement  benefits  under  present  law  pltis  annuities  of  surviving  spouses  whose  an- 


nuities are  or  will  be  based  on  retirement 
prior  to  the  1962  amendment.  The  re- 
sult insofar  as  widows  and  widowers  are 
concerned  will  be  the  same.  A  10-per- 
cent Increase  in  the  spouse's  annuity  is 
identical  in  result  to  a  recomputation 
increasing  the  percentage  of  annuity 
from  50  to  55  percent.  But  the  long- 
range  cost  and  the  implications  for  fu- 
ture congressional  policy  are  tempered. 
In  addition,  the  J  0-percent  increase  will 
apply  to  widows  and  widowers  prior  to 
1948.  This  is  the  group  in  greatest  need 
who  receive  the  smallest  civil  service 
annuities. 

I  am  sure  that  this  change  in  the  bill 
will  not  satisfy  all,  but  it  aims  at  help- 
ing those  who  need  help  most.  An- 
nuitants themselves,  who  received  either 
a  6-  or  11 -percent  Increase  last  Decem- 
ber, are  probably  going  to  receive  a  3- 
percent  cost-of-living  increase  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  Our  efiforts  to  Im- 
prove the  economic  well-being  of  all  re- 
tired employees  and  their  families  shall 
continue. 

Two  other  amendments  concern  over- 
time pay  for  work  exceeding  8  hours  in 
1  day,  and  postal  seniority  adjustmenta. 

As  referred,  the  bill  would  have  re- 
quired time-and-a-half  for  any  work  In 
excess  of  8  hours  a  day  for  all  classified 
employees  GS-10  and  below.  The  com- 
mittee has  retained  the  substance  of  this 
amendment,  but  has  excluded  certain 
employees  engaged  in  scientific  and  re- 
search work  whose  schedule,  while  not 
exceeding  40  hours  in  a  week,  does  occa- 
sionally exceed  8  hours  in  a  day.  The 
nature  of  their  work  requires  it.  This 
amendment  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
House  provision  by  two-thirds.  The 
committee  has  elevated  the  rate  of  over- 
time pay  for  firefighters,  investigators, 
and  certain  other  employees  from  GS-9 
to  GS-10.  Thus  ar  level  of  the  general 
schedule  employees  will  enjoy  this 
benefit. 

The  postal  seniority  adjustment,  as 
referred,  would  have  given  step  In- 
creases to  supervisors  senior  to  any  Jun- 
ior employee  in  their  same  salary  level. 
The  comimittee  has  revised  this  provi- 
sion to  divide  these  employees  into  postal 
service  occupational  groups,  so  that  a 
supervisor  in  the  motor  vehicle  diviston 
will  not  get  an  increase  simply  because  a 
foreman  of  the  mails,  who  is  junior  in 
total  service,  happens  to  make  more 
money. 

I  believe  both  of  these  amendments 
are  acceptable  and  suitable  refinements 
to  the  bill.  The  cost  of  the  bill  is  re- 
duced by  $13.8  million  thereby. 

Other  than  these  three  amendments 
and  certain  technical  changes  in  lan- 
guage, the  bill  is  identical  to  the  re- 
ferred bill. 

One  important  provision  increases  the 
Government's  contribution  to  health  in- 
surance costs  by  $34  million,  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  the  policies  carried  by 
most  employees.  When  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' health  program  was  enacted  in 
1959.  it  was  assumed  that  most  em- 
ployees would  choose  the  low-cost,  low- 
option  program,  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  was  fixed  at  50  per- 
cent, regardless  of  actual  dollar  cost. 
But  experieiice  has  shown  that  almost  90 
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percent  of  our  employees  chose  the 
high-option  program,  offering  greater 
protection  and  costing  much  more. 

In  1960,  when  the  program  begtm,  the 
Government  paid  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  high-option  premium.  Since  then, 
the  employees  have  paid  the  full  cost  of 
all  premium  increases,  and  the  Govern- 
ment's dollar-amount  contribution  has 
declined  as  a  percentage  of  total  cost. 
H.R.  14122  will  remedy  this  by  restoring 
the  oiiglnal  ratio.  It  is  not  a  complete 
remedy,  but  it  will  add  to  the  employees 
take-home  pay,  and  it  will  demonstrate 
Congress  intention  to  continue  a  major 
role  in  pa>'ing  the  costs  of  fringe  benefit 
proRrams. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  increa.sed 
authorization  for  uniform  allowances 
included  in  last  year's  bill  be  given  to  the 
employees.  In  1965,  Congress  increased 
the  maximum  amount  from  $100  to  $125. 
but  action  to  implement  this  increase 
has  been  slow  in  coming.  To  avoid  fur- 
ther delay,  the  language  has  been  made 
mandatory.  The  committee  has  amend- 
ed this  provision  to  provide  authority  for 
the  various  agencies  to  make  reimburse- 
ments direct  to  the  uniform  vendors 
rather  than  reimbursing  the  employee. 
If  such  direct  reimbursement  is  made, 
the  agency  may  discount  the  amount 
paid  the  vendor  by  4  percent 

The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  has 
been  amended  to  provide  several  long- 
sought  reforms.  Hereafter,  employees 
shall  be  permitted  to  retire  at  age  55 
after  30  years'  service  without  reduction 
in  their  annuity.  This  has  been  a  goal 
of  employees  for  more  than  40  years. 
Authority  to  permit  agencies  to  retire 
employees  In  GS-13  and  above  at  such 
age  and  service  has  not  been  adopted. 

Hereafter,  when  the  widow  of  a  de- 
cea.sed  Federal  employee  remarries  after 
attaining  age  60,  she  shall  continue  to 
receive  her  annuity.  This  amendment 
is  much  needed.  It  is  mo.st  difficult  for 
the  widow  of  a  former  employee  to  give 
up  her  small  annuity  upon  remarriage 
and  then,  through  her  second  husbands 
death,  be  left  with  virtually  nothing — 
and  sometimes  nothing  at  all.  Should 
a  widow  remarr>'  prior  to  attaining  age 
60,  her  annuity  will  cease,  but  It  may  be 
re.sumed  if  the  marriage  is  terminated. 

Under  present  law,  the  children  of  de- 
ceased employees  must  be  dependent 
upon  their  parent  in  order  to  receive  a 
sun-ivor  annuity.  In  the  case  of  the 
father,  this  is  usually  true,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  working  mother,  it  is  not  usu- 
ally true,  and  if  it  is,  it  must  be  proven. 
This  bill  eliminates  the  requirement  of 
dependency.  FYom  now  on.  the  children 
of  a  working  mother  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  the  survivor  annuity.  The  maxi- 
mum aee  limit  for  children -survivors 
who  are  students  has  been  Increased 
from  21  to  22,  to  permit  them  to  finish 
the  normal  term  of  a  college  education. 

The  committee  has  also  extended  the 
maximum  age  limit  for  family  coverage 
under  the  health  insurance  program 
from  21  to  22. 

Provisions  in  the  bill  which  would  have 
permitted  Members  of  Congress  to  receive 
credit  at  the  Member  rate  for  .service 
in  the  executive  branch,  and  to  com.-^ute 
Iheir  annuity  on  an  average  salary  other 


than  their  congressional  salary  have  been 
deleted  from  the  reported  bill. 

The  bill  reported  from  the  committee 
cost  $505.8  million  annually,  based  on  the 
wage-price  guideposts  which  cover  the 
statutory'  salary  systems.  There  is  about 
$46  million  in  cost  for  other  salary  sys- 
tems— wage  board  employees  and  em- 
ployees of  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches — whjch  are  outside  the  guide- 
post.s. 

This  cost  figure  is  about  $20  million 
above  the  3.2  guidepost  measurement. 
The  committee  is  fully  aware  of  this. 
But  we  believe  we  have  done  as  much 
cutting  as  we  can.  The  salaries  recom- 
meiided  in  tliis  bill  are  largely  bsised  on 
rates  prevailing  in  private  enterprise 
more  than  a  year  ago.  The  real  increase 
in  salaries  is  the  money  added  to  the  em- 
ployee s  purchasing  power.  The  increase 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  since  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  89-301  is  1.9 
percent.  If  we  subtract  that  net  pur- 
chasing power  loss — and  if  we  take  any 
account  whatsoever  of  the  effect  of  State 
and  local  taxes,  retirement  deductions, 
and  increased  life  insurance  premiums 
and  health  insurance  premiums  In  some 
plans  last  year,  the  increase  is  quite  mod- 
erate. To  do  less  than  we  have  done  in 
this  bill  would  be  to  do  practically  noth- 
ing at  all. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  favorable 
and  speedy  action  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  >-ield  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  Committee.  I  appreciate  his 
strong  assistance  in  reporting  a  bill 
which  will  give  the  Federal  employees 
the  maximum  allowable  increase  within 
the  lines  of  the  noninflationary  guide- 
posts  which  the  President  has  urged  upon 
private  industry.  It  was  felt  that  the 
Government  should  also  respond  to  that 
request, 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Post  OfSce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
for  his  dedicated  and  active  interest  in 
securing  the  introduction  of  the  bill  to- 
day and  in  urging  its  passage. 


I  think  the  Record  should  reflect  that 
the  minority  members  of  the  committee 
endorsed  the  bill  and  voted  to  report  the 
bill. 

I  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  Con- 
gress clearly  wrote  into  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1962  what  the  pwlicy  of 
comparability  pay  should  be  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees.  I  sincerely  regret  that 
the  pendliig  bill  lacks  a  great  deal  of 
reaching  that  optimum  hope  that  Con- 
gress had  in  passing  the  legislation  in 
1962. 

I  realize  the  difficulty  which  confronts 
the  President  of  the  United  States  when 
trying  to  hold  the  pay  Increases  to  3.2 
percent. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
calls  for  a  2.9-percent  increase  in  basic 
pay.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  as 
small  as  that  is,  that  there  are  not  many 
benefits  contained  in  the  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  bill  fully 
because  the  bill  provides  additional  bene- 
fits in  health  insurance,  provisions  for 
better  pay  for  some  of  the  widows. 
Changes  were  written  into  the  bill  to 
benefit  survivors  and  to  provide  for 
Sunday  pay,  for  postal  overtime,  and  for 
classified  overtime.  Several  other  fea- 
tures in  the  bill  are  really  important. 

I  should  not  like  to  let  this  particular 
debate  go  by  without  mentioning  that 
we  fall  far  short  of  comparability.  The 
bill  was  passed  at  a  level  of  March  1.  1965, 
and  the  compensation  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees is  considerably  behind  that  of 
those  people  in  private  industr>'  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  entitled  "High  Rise: 
A  Sampling  of  1966  Construction  Con- 
tract Settlements."  The  tabulation  was 
published  in  the  Business  Week  magazine 
of  June  18.  1966.  and  deals  with  some  of 
the  construction  contract  settlements  in 
private  industrj',  showing  that  many  of 
them,  instead  of  3.2  percent,  have  been 
settled  on  the  basis  of  65  percent.  7.5  per- 
cent. 10  percent,  and  16  percent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


High  rite — A  sampling  of  1966  construction  contract  settlements 


Craft 

Contract 
term  (years) 

Hourly  pay  in  dollars 

Percent 

From— 

To- 

annual rise 

Bricklayers,  Detroit „ 

2 

3 

4 
3 
2 

3 

3 
S 
3 
2 

3 

4 
3 

3H 

S 

2 
8 

$5.30 

4.04 
4.00 
6.10 
4.64 

1.78 
4.01 
3.27 
3.83 
4.40 

4.S3M, 

4.70 

4.48 

5.  go 

6.01 

6.4A 
4.41 

3.26 

ss.  16 

&30 
4.66 
8.18 
6.22 

Z80 

4.90 

4.24H 

4.654 

8.08 

6. 884 

eoo 

5.08 

7.40 
&61 

e,8i 

4.91 
8.08 

7.6 

Carpenters: 

Miami 

10.8 

Memphis . 

4.0 

Buffalo  -.     

7.0 

Cement  masons,  Seattle .: 

7.8 

Lai>orere: 

West  Palm  Beach 

1(L0 

Los  Angeles           .._ 

8.0 

Idaho-Oregon . . .     . 

e.o 

Hod  carriers,  Chicago 

6.0 

Ironworkers.  New  Orleans 

7.8 

Operating  engineers: 

5.0 

f'tiiciigo. ....... ... 

rainlen.  Kansas  City „ 

i'la-sterers: 

.Marin,  CaUf 

7  0 
4.0 

8.8 

Buffalo 

7.0 

Plumt*rs: 

Phlladolphlft                                             

e.  3 

Nashrille 

8.8 

Sheet  m**tftl  workers.  North  Dakota 

7  4 

• 

Source:  tJ. 8.  Department  of  LAbor. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
submitted  that  tabulation  for  the  Record 
to  show  that  Congress  has  been  very 
careful  in  trying  to  comply  with  the  Pres- 
ident's request  by  keeping  the  increase  at 
2.9  percent. 

I  hope  that  we  will  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, meager  as  it  is,  this  afternoon  in 
behalf  of  the  interest  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  AfTairs, 
who  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  help- 
ing the  committee  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  kind  words 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. His  diligent  attention  to  the 
work  of  that  committee  has  enabled  the 
pending  bill  to  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  today. 

It  is  a  bill  that  embraces,  encom- 
passes, and  Lncludes  a  pay  raise  for 
1,800,000  classified  civil  service  Federal 
employees  and  postal  employees. 

The  skillful  and  sensitive  handling  of 
the  pending  bill  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  enablea  the  bill  to  be  brought 
to  the  floor  with  little  controversy  and 
with  almost  universal  approbation. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been 
tireless  and  patient  in  working  out  a  bill 
with  all  members  of  the  committee.  He 
has  worked  diligently  and  tirelessly  and 
has  reported  a  bill  that  will  aid  many 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
support  to  the  Federal  Salary  and  Fringe 
Benefits  Act  of  1966.  This  is  a  realistic, 
noninflationary  measure  which  provides 
for  much  needed  Increases  for  our  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  at  the  same  time, 
takes  into  account  this  year's  budgetary 
limitations. 

I  also  commend  the  patriotic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  employee  groups 
who.  after  presenting  testimony  justify- 
ing much  greate-  increases,  were  willing 
because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  accept 
part  of  the  proven,  needful  Increase  at 
this  time. 

It  is  a  very  patriotic  attitude  for  the 
employees  to  take 

I  concur  in  what  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  has  said. 
The  employees  are  entitled  under  the 
Comparability  Act  to  greater  pay  in- 
creases. Their  work  entitles  them  to  it. 
However,  they  accepted  the  pending  bill. 

I  hope  that  next  year  the  situation  will 
be  such  that  we  can  provide  the  full  in- 
creases the  Federal  work  force  deserves. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  recognized 
that  the  complex  programs  of  the  great- 
est Nation  on  earth  require  the  finest  and 
mo.st  imaeinative  talent  available.  He 
also  realized  that  In  order  to  attract  and 
retain  this  caliber  of  employee,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  pay  salaries  comparable 
with  private  Industry  In  1962.  he  pro- 
posed   the   principle    of   Federal   salary 


comparability  with  private  enterprise 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962. 

We  have  attempted  to  carry  this  out, 
but.  due  to  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  pending  bill  does  not  reach  full 
comparability  for  the  Federal  employees. 

We  have  made  much  progress  since 
1962.  but  there  is  still  catching  up  to  be 
accomplished.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  H.R.  14122.  of  which  the  Senate 
can  be  proud.  The  bill  would  virtually 
eliminate  unpaid  overtime  work  for  all 
classified  employees — the  only  group 
heretofore  left  out  of  overtime  pay  for 
work  over  8  hours  a  day.  Mandatory 
overtime  pay  for  postal  supervisors  would 
be  extended  through  PPS-10.  which 
would  do  much  to  improve  morale  among 
these  higher  level  employees  whose  serv- 
ices are  so  vital  to  an  eflBcient  postal 
service. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  retirement  at 
age  55  on  a  full  annuity  after  30  years' 
service  is  included  in  the  bill.  This  has 
been  a  major  aim  of  employees  and  em- 
ployee unions  for  many  years,  and  in  for- 
mer sessions  of  Congress  I  have  intro- 
duced bills  Intended  to  accomplish  this. 
Benefits  for  the  survivors  of  Federal  em- 
ployees would  be  liberalized  under  the 
proposed  legislation.  Children  of  de- 
ceased employees  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  finish  their  college  educa- 
tion while  still  receiving  their  civil  serv- 
ice annuity.  Widows  f>ast  the  age  of  60 
would  be  able  to  retain  their  annuity 
when  they  remarried.  I  am  glad  to  see 
these  progressive  improvements  enacted. 

I  regret  our  failure  to  achieve  full 
comparability  with  private  enterprL-ie, 
particularly  for  those  employees  in  the 
middle  and  lower  levels  where  rising 
prices  and  costs  of  living  hurt  most. 

In  connection  with  the  fringe  bene- 
fits, I  believe  this  is  an  outstanding  Fed- 
eral pay  bill.  The  pay  increases  are  not 
high,  but  employees  had  been  seeking 
many  of  these  fringe  benefits  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate  9  years  ago.  We  have 
been  fighting  for  these  fringe  benefits 
the  last  9  years,  and  now  they  are  writ- 
ten into  the  pending  bill 

This  is  a  landmark  bill  in  the  so-called 
fringe  benefit  area. 

I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  whose  leadership  has 
brought  the  bill  to  this  point,  where  it 
is  near  passage. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
remarks  and  for  his  efTort.s  in  bringing 
the  bill  to  the  floor  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I 
mitted  a  couple  of  amendments 
dealt  with  the  House  bill  and  they  were 
referred  to  the  committee.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendments  was  to  delete  from 
the  House  bill  two  sections,  each  of  which 
propo.sed  to  increase  the  benefits  for  a 
fonner  Member  of  Congress.  As  I  re- 
call, one  section  provided  for  increasing 
benefits  by  about   100  percent  for  one 


Mr. 


sub- 
that 


former  Mem.ber  of  Congress,  and  the 
other  .section  provided  for  about  a  60- 
percent  Increase. 

I  shall  put  two  letters  in  the  Record 
outlining  the  special  benefits  proposed  in 
the  House  bill  for  these  two  Members 
of  Congress. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the 
committee  accepted  both  amendments 
and  that  those  special  benefit  provisions 
are  not  part  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
committee  believed  that  these  amend- 
ments did  not  belong  in  the  bill.  They 
were  in  the  nature  of  private  legisla- 
tion, and  were  deleted  from  the  House- 
passed  bill  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  two  letters  dealing  with  the  need  for 
these  amendments  to  prevent  the  special 
retirement  benefits  for  these  two  fonner 
Members  of  Congress  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  on  Its 
acceptance  of  these  amendments  which 
deleted  the  special  benefits  for  these 
two  former  Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

us.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Bureau  or  Retirement  and  In- 
surance, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wn-LiAMs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams  :  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  telephone  reque.st  of  April  7, 
1966  for  information  concernUig  the  numb«r 
of  Federal  employees  who  retired  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  in  November 
and  December  of  1965,  and  the  amount  by 
which  their  annuities  were  increased  by  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89  205  enacted 
September  27,  1965  We  will  not  have  pre- 
cise data  on  these  Items  until  we  h.ive  com- 
pleted our  statistical  tabulations  next  fall, 
but  we  are  able  to  provide  estimates  at  this 
time. 

About  37,000  Federal  employees  retired  In 
November  and  December  of  1965,  compared 
with  about  12,000  In  the  same  months  of 
1964  The  annuities  which  would  have  been 
payable  to  the  37,000  retirees  In  the  absence 
of  Increase  legislation  are  estimated  to  total 
about  $131,285,000  a  year.  These  annuities, 
however,  were  first  increased  under  the  terms 
of  Public  Law  87-793.  enacted  October  U, 
1962,  which  provided  a  2'~r  Increase  for  all 
persons  retiring  In  1965.  They  were  further 
Increased  by  6.1 '"r  under  the  terms  of  Public 
Law  89  205. 

The  2''c  Increase  Is  estimated  to  total  $2,- 
626,000  a  year,  and  the  6  1  T  Increase  $8,169.- 
000  a  year,  making  the  annuities  actually 
payable  to  the  37.000  retirees  $142,080,000  a 
year. 

If  these  37.000  had  deferred  their  retire- 
ments until  the  end  of  January.  1966,  the 
annuities  without  Increase  are  estimated  to 
total  $132,270,000,  reflecting  an  additional 
month  of  service  and  a  slightly  higher  aver- 
age salary  In  each  case.  They  wnuld  have 
been  Increased  by  1  ■■:  as  provided  by  Public 
Law  87-793  for  persons  retiring  in  1966,  to 
an  estimated  total  of  $133,593,000. 

In  summary,  the  annuities  of  the  37.000 
November  and  December  1965  retirees  are 
higher  by  $8,487,000  a  year  than  U  they  had 
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postponed  retirement  until  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary 1966. 

Sincerely  yours, 

.Andrew  E.  Ruddock, 

Director. 

U.S.    Civil    Service    Commission, 
Bureau  or  Retirement  and  1n- 

StTRANCE. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon    John  J.  Williams. 

VS  Srnatr. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  T)ils  will  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  7 
inquiring  about  the  effect  of  certain  provi- 
sions of  H.R  14122  on  the  retirement  rights 
of  tanner  Congrebeman  Frank  E.  Smith  and 
Paul  J.  Kilday.  The  Information  In  this  let- 
ter Is  In  response  to  your  specific  request  and 
Is  for  your  official  use  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  proposed  rmendment  to  section  6(f) 
of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  would 
iiave  the  effect  of  conferring  title  to  an  Im- 
mecili.le  annuity  computed  under  the  Mem- 
ber o!  Congress  formula  on  the  Honorable 
Prank  E.  Smith  upun  expliation  of  ills  lei.n 
of  office  as  Director  of  TVA.  Current  law 
limits  his  eligibility  to  a  deferred  annuity 
benefit  commencing  at  age  60.  Under  cur- 
rent law  he  will  receive  about  $1306  a  month 
commencing  February  21,  1978  Tlie  pro- 
posed amendment  would  provide  him  with 
a  monthly  benefit  of  about  $1312  commenc- 
ing May  19,  1972  I  the  day  following  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  otJlce  j 

Present  law  limits  Judge  Kilday's  annuity 
benefit  to  80<'c  of  the  $22,500  yearly  salarj- 
in  effect  when  he  left  Congress,  Section 
505(ai  of  H  R  14122  amends  the  law  to  limit 
the  basic  annuity  benefit  to  80%  of  final 
pay  received  (now  $33,000)  for  his  service 
perfonned  after  leaving  Congress,  as  a  Judge 
of  the  U  S  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

If  Judge  Kilday  completes  his  term  which 
expires  on  May  1,  1976,  his  rate  of  annuity 
under  present  law  will  be  about  $1601  a 
rmnth  Section  505(a)  of  H  R  14122  would 
provide  him  an  annuity  of  about  $2304  a 
month. 

Both  amendments   will   also  apply  to  any 
other  former  Members  of  Congress  meeting 
the  requirements  provided  therein. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  E    Rttddock, 

Director. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
one  other  question.  The  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  provides  for  substan- 
tial liberalization  of  the  retirement  sys- 
tem. The  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  already  outlined  the  various  in- 
creased benefits.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  advised  that  the  adoption  of 
the  committee's  amendments  will  in- 
crea.se  the  unfunded  liability  of  the  re- 
tirement system  by  $1,698,700,000. 

What  provisions  has  the  committee 
made  to  nay  for  the  increased  benefits 
In  the  retirement  system  that  are  pro- 
^•lded  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  the  dlstin- 
fuislied  Senator  from  Delaware  knows, 
any  pay  blU  that  Increases  the  salaries 
of  Federal  employees,  increases  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system.  This  Is  because  the 
employees  who  have  been  In  the  retlre- 
|iient  system  In  previous  years  are  al- 
^ed,  under  the  system  which  has  long 
own  in  force,  to  base  their  retirement 
Benefits  upon  the  5  highest  vears  of 
-neir  earnings.  Therefore,  an  Increase 
01  a  veo-  small  amount — even  the  2  9 
percent  Included  In  the  bUl  will  Increase 
the  liability  of  the  civil  service  fund 


Since  1929  the  Federal  Government 
made  annual  payments  into  the  fund  for 
its  share  of  retirement  costs.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  was  not  always  Icept  up. 
In  1956  annual  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment into  the  fund  were  resumed,  and 
the  agencies  and  employees  are  each  pay- 
ing the  6>a  percent  nece.ssary  to  make 
the  revenues  of  the  fund  nearly  equal  to 
the  normal  costs. 

As  I  recall  the  figures— and  I  believe 
I  am  correct — the  money  required  by  the 
fund  to  pay  the  co.sts  is  13.22  percent 
of  payroll. 

We  are  behind  twenty-two  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent  in  the  requirements 
of  the  fund  in  order  to  pay  retirement 
benefits.  , 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
letter  that  I  have  from  Mr.  Ruddock 
cites  the  same  reasons  for  the  Increased 
cost  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  just  outlined.  But  only  one-half  of 
tlie  $1,698  billion  increase  in  the  liability 
can  be  attributed  to  the  salarj-  increase-^ 
S880  nullion,  to  be  exact^ — and  the  other 
$800-and-some-odd  million  increase  is 
as  a  result  of  the  liberalization  of  the 
benefits  under  the  system  as  provided 
for  under  tlie  i>ending  bill.  In  any  event, 
they  all  must  be  paid  for. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  How  much  does 
the  distinguished  Senator  say  was  in 
Mr.  Ruddock's  letter'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  $1  698.- 
700,000 — that  is  the  total  cost  of  H.R. 
14122.  Of  that  amount,  salary  increases 
constitute  $880  million.  That  leaves 
about  $818  million  attributable  to  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  reason  I  ask  this  question  Is  that 
the  policy  ha^  been  in  effect  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  both  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee   and   the  Committee   on   Fi- 
nance,   that    whenever    social    security 
benefits  are  liberalized,  included  as  part 
of  the  same  bill  is  the  Increased  tax  re- 
quired t>o  pay  for  those  Increased  benefits. 
I  believe  that  is  a  wonderful  system. 
Each  time  the  Members  of  Congress  vote 
for  an  increase  in  benefits  tJiey  vote  for 
the  payment  of  the  increase.     Since  that 
method  is  not  being  followed  in  this  In- 
stance I  wonder  what  plans  the  commit- 
tee has  to  finance  this  imfunded  liability 
I  know  that  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
.sage  to  Congress  earlier  this  year,  recom- 
mended a  liberalizat4on  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  program  with  the  under- 
standing that  a  method  of  payment  be 
devi.sed. 

I  understand  that  In  the  pending  bill 
there  is  no  method  to  pay  for  these  in- 
creased benefits. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  t-o  say  to  the 
dlstme-uished  Senator  that  the  adminis- 
tration made  no  request  of  the  committee 
that  it  undertake  to  meet  this  amount  at 
this  time.  The  total  cost  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  giving'  is  n->t  the  annual  cost. 

Mr.  ^^TLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
This  Is  the  unfunded  Uablllty. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  retirement 
matters  that  the  Senator  referred  to 
have  a  total  cost  of  $500  million.  These 
are  what  I  con.slder  to  be  long  overdue 
liberalizations  of  some  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

The  balance  of  the  amount — $1 
billion — is    due    to    the    total    cost    of 


raising  the  level  of  salaries  of  our  Gov- 
ernment employees,  upon  which  their 
subsequent  retirement  benefits  will  be 
based. 

The  Senator  is  very  wise,  I  believe,  in 
men:ionin3  the  social  security  feature. 
Thf  reaoon  the  administration  and  the 
Government  people  did  not  support  an 
increase  in  contributions  this  year  was 
because  of  the  plan  we  hope  will  "be  resub- 
ra.ited  to  C-jnaress  to  olcnd  ihe  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  sj-stem  with  the  social  se- 
curity retirement  system. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  now 
knows,  under  social  security  employees  in 
private  industry  for  their  first  5  years, 
and  a  good  many  more  years  of  their  em- 
ployment, and  in  part  their  surviving 
wives  and  children,  will  receive  greater 
benefits  than  under  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  with  a  great  deal  less 
paid  in  than  is  required  by  tlie  6.5  per- 
cent contribution  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  6.5  percent  contribution  by 
the  department. 

The  original  administration  pay  pro- 
posal would  have  allowed  Federal  em- 
ployees to  have  the  benefits  of  the  social 
security  system  where  benefits  would  be 
greater,  such  as  m  the  early  years  of 
employment.  I  would  like  then  to  have 
it.  But  to  do  so  now.  when  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  this  advance,  and  raise 
the  required  contribution  of  the  Federal 
employee  and  the  required  contribution 
of  the  department,  would  be  anticipating 
a  new  system  of  which  we  do  not  know 
its  eventual  cost,  or  what  it  is  going  to  re- 
quire of  the  employee.  Certainly  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  expected, 
and  I  am  sure  will  meet  its  requirement 
of  advancing  its  one-half  of  the  amount 
required  to  pay  into  the  social  security 
system  that  is  used  by  our  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  fail  to 
see  how  the  expansion  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  to  Federal  emplovees  will 
affect  one  lota  the  financial  position  of 
the  civil  sen-ice  retirement  fund. 

If  social  security  Is  extended  to  Fed- 
eral employees  there  will  be  deductions 
from  the  employees'  pay,  matched  by  the 
contribution  of  the  Government:  then  all 
will  be  made  Into  the  trust  fimd  of  the 
social  security  and  they  will  not  be  a 
part  of  this  fund.  Therefore.  I  fail  to 
understand  the  Senator's  argument. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  Congress  In  connection  with  the  re- 
tirement system  to  pass  these  liberaliza- 
tions in  an  election  year  and  to  say  that 
we  will  come  back  next  year  and  change 
the  formula,  but  we  do  not  get  aroimd  to 

Mr.  MONRONFi'.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  knows 
that  since  1956  we  have  met  the  amounts 
required  by  the  departments 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
and  I  was  a  cosponsor 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  To  put  up  their 
share  of  the  funds,  and  we  have  done 
so. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  if  the 
ftmd  were  liquidated  tomorrow  there 
would  be  a  deficit  of  consiaerable  size. 
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We  certainly  Intend,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will  adjust  that  upward,  as  we  have. 

One  of  the  great  faults,  primarily,  was 
the  fact  that  until  1929  the  Congress  did 
not  make  iUs  Federal  contribution  for  its 
share.  From  1929  onward,  It  was  not 
regularly  met  or  met  in  an  amount  which 
was  realistic  Only  since  1956  have  the 
agencies  directly  been  putting  up  their 
required  share  so  that  the  fund  is  not 
falling  behind,  although  it  Is  falling  be- 
hind in  the  ultimate  liability,  which  is 
due  partly  to  the  prior  years  and  partly 
to  the  years  that  we  know  we  will  find 
Increasing  salaries  being  required  for 
the  payment  of  Government  workers,  as 
is  true  in  all  businesses,  such  as  the  in- 
surance businesvs,  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  action  of  the  Congress 
in  1956  I  not  only  supported  that  ac- 
tion but  also  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  pro- 
posal, and  a  few  years  prior  to  its  adop- 
tion I  advocated  that  the  Qovemment 
automatically  match  the  employees'  con- 
tributions as  it  should  have  been  doing 
before. 

The  unfunded  liability  of  this  fund  be- 
fore this  bill  is  enacted  is  $43.6  billion. 
Today  we  are  adding  SI. 698. 700  which 
brings  up  to  $45.3  billion  the  unfunded 
liability  accrued  as  a  result  of  Increased 
benefits  that  Congress  voted  over  the 
past  20  years  for  which  they  have  not 
provided  any  method  of  payment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  The  liability  oc- 
curred because  of  a  long  period  In  which 
the  Government  did  not  meet  its  require- 
ment for  putting  money  Into  the  fund 
for  its  share  of  the  contribution 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Partly, 
but  if  the  Ooverimient  went  back  and 
met  all  of  Its  contributions — and  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  its  doing  that  for  it  should 
have  been  done  before — it  would  correct 
but  a  small  part  of  this  liability  and  there 
would  still  be  a  multibillion-dollar  un- 
funded liability. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Andrew  E. 
Ruddock.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
tirement and  InsuraiKe  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Comml-sslon.  dated  May  5,  1966. 
outlining  the  extent  of  this  liability  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

US.  Ctvn,  Servtck 
Commission, 

BUKCAU  OF  RmMMINT 

AND  InSTTBANCK, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wh-liams, 
V.S  Senate. 

Dkar  Senator  Willums:  The  following  In- 
formation Is  furnished  In  answer  to  specific 
questions  raised  In  your  letter  of  April  30. 

ANALTSIS   or    SECTION    503    OF   H.R.    l«I2a 

since  Its  beginning  In  1920,  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  hue  granted  covered 
employees  credit,  without  contribution,  for 
all  time  on  an  agency's  rolU  In  a  nonpay 
status  (leave  without  pay,  suspmiuton.  fur- 
lough, and  absence  without  leave)  which 
does  not  exceed  six  months  In  the  aggregate 
In  any  calendar  year  Thus,  covered  em- 
ployees carried  In  nonpay  status  by  their 
F'ederal  agencies  while  serving  bm  full-time 
offlclais     of     employee     organlzatlozM     and 


union*  accrue  stx-montha'  free  service  credit 
for  each  full  calendar  year  in  nonpay  or  leave 
without  pay  status. 

Effective  upon  enactment,  section  603  of 
H  R.  14122  would  afford  the  employee  union 
official  60  days  from  date  of  entry  on  leave 
without  pay  to  elect  with  his  agency  to  re- 
ceive full  retirement  credit  for  his  time  in 
nonpay  status  by  currently  paying  retire- 
ment dedtictlons  (now  6'i'"-  )  on  his  Federal 
salary  rate  as  If  In  pay  status.  Otherwise 
the  lasual  credit  of  up  to  six  months  per 
caJendar  year  would  be  allowed  for  the  leave 
without  pay. 

Also,  section  503  would  afford  any  present 
or  former  union  official  with  Retirement  Act 
coverage  on  or  aft«r  enactment  date  the 
option  of  depopltlng  employee  deductions  lat 
rates  then  In  force),  with  Interest,  to  cover 
hl.s  prior  perlixis  of  leave  without  pay 
granted  t,o  allow  him  to  serve  as  a  full-time 
union  official  In  c<ise  of  death  betore  retire- 
ment, the  former  union  officer's  stu-vlvor 
could  exercise  this  option.  In  the  absence 
of  deposit  In  full  for  this  purpose,  only  the 
leave  without  pay  not  exceeding  six  mon!hs 
in  a  calendar  year  could  be  credited. 

BASIS  ON   WHICH  THIS  PROVISION    WAS  INCLUDED 

Section  603  was  not  recommended  by  the 
Administration-  Chairman  Macy.  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  Committee,  on  April  20,  1966  stated, 
however,  that  the  Administration  would  not 
offer   objection   to    this   provision. 

COST  OF  THIS  PROVISION 

Because  we  do  not  know  how  many  union 
officers  are  now  or  may  In  the  future  be  on 
leave  without  pay  from  their  Federal  posi- 
tions, or  the  duration  of  such  leave,  we  can- 
not estimate  either  the  normal  cost  or  the 
amount  of  the  unfimded  liability  which  this 
provision  would  create.  Let  us  asfcume.  how- 
ever, an  over-BlmpUfled  hypothetical  Ciise  of 
a  union  officer  with  a  level  annual  Federal 
salary  of  $10,000  For  each  year  he  is  on 
leave  without  pay,  he  receives  under  present 
law  annuity  and  time  credit  of  six  months. 
or  $100  in  annuity  rate,  at  no  cost  to  him 
Under  the  proposed  amendment  he  would 
receive  a  full  year's  credit,  or  $200  In  aiinully 
rate,  for  each  such  year,  at  a  cost  to  him  of 
6',i  %  of  $10,000  or  $650. 

Unfunded   liability   under   HJl.   14122 
I  In  thousands  ] 

A.  Prom  report  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Federal  Staff  Re- 
tirement Systems,  H.  Doc.  No. 
402,  p.  26: 

65,30-60/20 --       $283,000 

Widow's  remarriage 174,000 

Child  to  age  22 6.000 

B    Salary    increaaee 8«0.  (KK) 

C.  Recomputatlon  of  annuities.-         355,  700 

Total.    H,R.    14123 1.698,700 

Unfunded  liability  present  law 
(Estimated  as  of  June  30. 
1966)    - 43,637,602 

Total    after   enactment    of 

HR.    14122 46.336,302 

I  hope  this  gives  you  the  information  you 
need. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  E.  RtrooocK. 

Director 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
heve  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  has  again  stressed  the 
concern  of  all  of  us  who  are  Interested 
in  the  soundness  of  the  Federal  servants' 
civil  service  retirement  fund. 

This  problem  concerns  many  of  us  and 
It  Is  of  vital  concern  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployees  of   this   Nation.      I    know    that 


the'-e  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Rcpre-sentatives  who  is  not 
interested  in  the  fund. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  the  situation 
that  the  fund  is  in,  so  that  the  Federal 
employees  can  be  assured  that  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  GoveiTiment 
is  behind  the  fund. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  here 
about  earlier  payments  into  the  fund  and 
it  is  true  that  from  1921  unli!  1928  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  make  any 
contribution  to  the  fuiid. 

We  find  that  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's Annual  Report  of  1963.  page 
39,  table  C-1.  It  is  true  that  although 
from  1921  to  1928  Congress  made  no  ap- 
propriations to  the  fund,  during  that 
time  there  were  total  receipts  of  $155,- 
940,643,  while  disbursements  were  only 
$72,955,384.  This  left  a  balance  of  over 
$82  million-plus  at  the  end  of  1928. 

In  addition,  no  survivor  annuitant  pay- 
ments were  made  until  1949,  when  such 
payments  began,  and  recipients  began  to 
receive  this  money.  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  in  1948  the  80th  Con- 
gress appropriated  a  fund  of  $245,530,000, 
and  that  in  1949  the  81st  Congress  cut 
that  amount  to  $226,032,000. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  since  Pub- 
lic Law  854  was  passed,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  was  a  cosponsor,  and  signed 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  1956.  accord- 
ing to  the  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion  that 
fund  is  sound  financially  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  deficit  which  occurred 
previous  to  Public  Law  854. 

I  repeat,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  this  fund.  We  all  should 
do  so  because  we  want  to  be  bure  that  it 
is  preserved  and  kept  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  survivors  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  join  him  In 
emphasizing  tliat  there  is  concern  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  retired.  There  Is 
no  question  In  my  mind  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  stand  back  of  the  fund 
and  that  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
also;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  fund  itself 
Is  solvent.  Why  let  it  go  bankrupt  first? 
It  would  be  wise  for  the  Senate  at  this 
time  to  adopt  as  a  part  of  this  bill  a  pro- 
vision which  would  provide  for  financing 
the  increased  benefits  as  provided  in  the 
bill. 

There  is  another  additional  cost  which 
may  very  well  develop  in  the  retirement 
system  \vithin  the  next  few  months. 
About  a  year  or  so  ago  Congress  passed  a 
proposal  that  in  the  event  of  Inflation 
and  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  of  3  per- 
cent which  held  for,  I  believe  it  Is  3 
months,  this  3-percent  Increase  would 
automatically  be  reflected  In  retirement 
benefits. 

I  do  not  have  before  me  the  exact 
formula  as  to  how  this  increase  goes  Into 
effect,  but  I  do  know  that  according  to 
the  Department  a  few  weeks  ago  we  are 
close  to  the  point  of  that  3-percent  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living  and  again 
there  is  no  method  to  finance  it. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  decide  that 
if  it  Is  going  to  provide  the  benefits  It 
should  be  ^'llllng  to  pay  for  them. 
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At  an  appropriate  time  I  shall  propo.se 
an  amendment  to  increase  deductions  by 
one-half  of  1  percent  on  the  part  of  both 
em!)loyees  and  the  Government  to  fi- 
nance the  benefits  under  this  particular 
bill 

I  would  be  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
benefits  under  this  particular  bill 

I  would  be  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
benefits  of  the  bill  if  we  can  properly 
finance  it.  If  it  does  not  have  enough 
merit  to  justify  the  cost  let  us  face  It. 
We  should  not  increEuse  the  benefits  this 
year  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  and  then 
next  year  come  back  and  increase  the  de- 
ductions from  the  employees  This  Is 
what  Congress  does  far  too  often.  The 
benefits  and  the  deductions  to  pay  for 
them  should  both  be  Included  as  part  of 
the  same  bill. 

I  have  one  other  proposal  which  I 
should  like  to  discuss  with  the  chairman. 
I  noticed,  when  the  President  sent  his 
.message  to  Congress  promoting  clean 
elections  that  he  stated  he  was  stud>ing 
the  problem  as  it  related  to  the  soliciting 
and  pressuring  of  political  contributions 
from  Federal  employees  This  is  some- 
thing which  has  concerned  all  of  us  over 
the  years,  and  I  tliink  it  is  time  we  did 
something  about  it  rather  than  just  talk- 
ing I  have  had  the  legislative  counsel 
check  the  records,  and  I  find  that  there 
is  a  very  tight  law  as  It  relates  to  the 
solicitation  of  political  contributions  by 
officers  of  the  Government.  I  quote  the 
law; 

.  .  .  any  Member  of  Congress,  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  or  person  re- 
ceiving any  salary  or  compensation  for 
services  from  money  derived  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  who  directly 
or  indirectly  solicits,  receives,  or  is  In  any 
manner  concerned  in  soUcUlng  or  receiving, 
any  assessment,  subscription,  or  contribu- 
tion for  any  political  purpose  whatever  from 
any  other  such  officer,  employee,  or  person 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prlponed  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

Therefore,  the  law  does  clearly  pro- 
hibit, subject  to  fine,  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  salaried  official  of  the  U.S. 
Government  from  soliciting  or  pressuring 
a  civil  service  employee  into  making  a 
political  contribution.  The  law  takes 
care  of  that,  but  there's  a  loophole,  be- 
cause a  representative  of  a  candidate  or 
a  political  committee  can  sohcit  or  shake 
down  a  civil  service  employee  and 
not  violate  the  law. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  proposing 
would  add  a  new  subsection  to  the  pres- 
ent law  which  I  have  just  outlined  and 
would  prescribe  the  same  criminal  pen- 
alty to  any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  any 
political  committee,  including  any  State 
or  local  committee  of  a  political  party, 
who  directly  or  indirectly  solicits  or  in 
any  manner  is  concerned  with  soliciting 
any  assessment,  subscription,  or  contri- 
bution for  the  use  of  any  such  political 
committee  or  for  any  political  purpose 
whatever  from  any  other  such  officer. 
employeo.  or  person. 

This  proposal  is  to  r.mend  the  existing 
law  which  already  prohibits  a  Member 
of  Congress  or  a  salaried  public  official 
from  soliciting  or  pressuring  civil  sor\'lce 
employees  by  prohibiting  the  national 
committees.  State  committees,  and  rep- 


resentatives of  a  public  officials  from  do- 
ing the  same  thing. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  amendment  the  Senator  has  just 
read — the  section  dealing  with  tlie  pro- 
posed law.  but  I  ask  him,  would  tins  in 
any  way  interfere  with  voluntary  con- 
tributions made  bv  Federal  workers? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  at 
all,  I  would  object  to  it  If  it  did,  because 
an  employee  of  the  Government  has  a 
right  to  support  the  political  party  of  his 
choice  on  a  voluntary  basis  just  as  he  has 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  party  of  his 
choice.  That  is.  of  course,  his  right.  He 
can  make  contributions,  but  it  would  pro- 
hibit employees  from  being  shaken  down 
by  any  political  committee. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  letter  from  an 
employee  emphasizing  the  need  for  this 
proposal  I  will  delete  the  names  of  the 
employees;  they  are  afraid  of  retalia- 
tion. 

I  Personal  and  confidential  ] 

Hon.  John  J.  'Wn.LiAMS, 
Senator   from   Delaware, 
Sfnate    Office   Building. 
Washington.    D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams'  On  May  27  The 
Seu-  York  Times  reported  your  resolution 
calling  on  the  Attorney  General  to  Investi- 
gate charges  that  federal  employees  were 
t>elng  solicited  for  j-joUtlcal  funds  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Hatch  Act.  The  article  Implied 
but  did  not  state  that  the  resolution  was 
carried. 

I  am  a  federal  employee,  whose  recent  ap- 
pMDlntment  to  a  non-supervisory  Grade  11  was 
entirely  non-polltlcal.  Every  employee 
(above  clerical)  of  my  office  w.is  solicited  to 
contribute  for  the  Impending  Johnson  affairs 
In  New  YorJt  City.  Amounts  of  the  expected 
"gift"  were  recommended.  When  I  declined 
to  give,  my  pay  and  my  advancement  were. 
it  was  suggested.  In  danger. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  make  any  charges  under 
the  Hatch  Act,  and  am  not  seeking  any  relief 
for  myself  or  punishment  of  others  How- 
ever, I  completely  support  your  resolution, 
and  urge  you  to  do  everything  within  your 
power  to  see  that  a  meaningful  Inquiry  Is 
made  The  kind  of  sophisticated  extortion 
that  can  be  Involved  In  these  violations  Is 
humiliating  to  those  who  yield  and  to  those 
who  don't,  to  say  nothing  of  the  officials  who 
condone  it. 

Sincerely, 


Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  have  had  many  such 
letters  from  employees  who  feel  they 
may  not  get  well -deserved  promotions  If 
they  are  known  to  have  complained  of 
these  shakedowns.  Congress  is  familiar 
with  the  situation.  The  President  has 
said  he  wants  something  done  about  pro- 
moting clean  elections.  All  right,  let  us 
do  something  instead  of  just  talking 
about  it. 

All  the  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  add  to  the  existing  law  the  provision 
that  representatives  of  political  commit- 
tees cannot  shake  down  Federal  em- 
ployees for  political  contributions. 

This  close.«  the  loophole. 

Let  me  repeat  that  these  employees 
can  still  contribute  on  a  voluntary  ba.'^is. 
They  can  make  contributions  to  the  polit- 
ical party  of  their  choice  provided  this 
is  done  voluntarily  aixi  not  shakedown. 

Of  course,  such  a  shakedown  is  done 
rather  cleverly.  Employees  are  not  told 
they  will  be  fired  or  that  they  will  not  get 
a  promotion.     They   are  not   told  that 


they  have  got  to  contribute ;  but  a  list  is 
published  of  contributors  where  every- 
one can  see  it,  and  an  employee  there- 
fore knows  that  his  boss  is  going  to  be 
looking  at  this  list.  The  Senator  kn..ws 
and  I  know  that  it  is  in  effect  a  shake- 
down. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr,  CARLSON.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  this  situation  for  some 
time.  Regardless  of  the  party  that  is  in 
power.  I  think  the  practice  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  both  parties. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    It  has 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  have  been  opposed 
to  the  practice.  We  ought  to  take  action 
to  correct  it.  It  is  unfair  to  employees. 
Say  what  we  will,  It  is  done  under  duress. 
The  employees  feel  that  they  are  forced 
to  contribute.  I  hope  we  can  do  some- 
thing in  this  field  that  will  prohibit  the 
solicitation  of  Federal  employees  by 
heads  of  agencies,  by  supervisors,  or  by 
other  persons  concerned.  If  the  Sena- 
tor s  amendment  is  designed  to  do  that, 
I  can  find  nothing  wrong  with  it.  Eind  I 
shall  support  it. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  does  not  go  further  than 
that.  I  had  the  amendment  prepared 
by  the  Legislative  Counsel  I  shaii  read 
again  a  paragraph  from  their  analysis 
of  the  amendment.  The  intent  of  the 
amendment  is  clear  I  asked  the  Legis- 
lative Counsel  to  draft  the  amendment 
so  that  there  would  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  the  intent.  I  shall  in- 
corporate the  entire  statement  prepared 
by  the  Legislative  Counsel  in  the  Record, 
but  first  I  shall  read  a  paragraph  from 
the  memorandum : 

The  proposed  amendment  would  add  a  new 
.■subsection  to  this  section  which  would  pre- 
scribe the  same  criminal  penalty  to  any  per- 
son acting  on  behalf  of  any  political  com- 
mittee (Including  any  State  or  local  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party)  who  directly  or 
Indirectly  BoHclts,  or  Is  In  any  manner  con- 
cerned In  soliciting,  any  aBsessment  sub- 
bcrlptlon.  or  contribution  for  the  use  of  sueii 
political  committee  or  for  any  poHtlcal  pur- 
pose whatever  from  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  (other  than  from  an 
elected  officer) . 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  funher  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON  As  I  heard  the  read- 
ing of  the  paragraph,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  amendment  would  be  well  re- 
ceived by  ever^-  Federal  employee  I  sin- 
cerely believe  the  Senate  ought  to  take 
action  on  it  today, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  support. 
This  bill  deals  with  Government  em- 
p'.oyees.  Certainly  they  have  felt  over 
the  years  that  they  were  being  pressured. 
I  have  received  several  letters  that  I 
could  place  In  the  Rfcord  I  .shall  put 
Some  of  them  in  the  Record,  and  na- 
turally I  shall  not  give  the  names  of  the 
senders.  I  have  received  letters  from 
throughout  the  Government  from  Fed- 
eral employees  who  have  complained 
abiut  this  practice 

I  ha\-e  dlscu,ssed  this  subject  over  the 
years,  both  in  this  administration  and 
in  preceding  ones,  so  the  Issue  is  not  a 
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partisan  one  It  is  a  practice  which,  as 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  said  before,  has 
been  carried  on  to  some  extent,  by  both 
fXjUtical  parties.  We  may  have  different 
opinions  as  to  which  party  has  carried 
the  practice  further,  but  we  would  not 
get  anywhere  by  discussing  that. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  accepted 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 

"TrrLE      VII PBOHIBITION      UPON      SOLICITATION 

or    FDJEaAL    EMPLOYEES     BY     POLITICAL    COM- 

MrrTEEs 

"Sec  701.  Section  602  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  ts  amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  laf  before  'Whoever'; 
and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•■'ibi  Whoever,  acting  on  behalf  of  any 
political  committee  (Including  any  State  or 
local  committee  of  a  political  party),  directly 
or  Indirectly  solicits,  or  Is  In  any  manner 
concerned  In  soliciting,  any  assessment,  sub- 
scription, or  contribution  for  the  use  of  such 
political  commltt«e  or  for  any  political  pur- 
pose whatever  from  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  (other  than  an  elected  offl- 
cer)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or 
both.'" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  analysis  of  the  amendment  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Counsel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorandum  ros  SmATOR  Williams  or 
DcULWAUe 

The  attached  amendment  to  SJR.  14133 
adds  a  new  subsection  to  section  603  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  (crimes  and 
criminal  procedure)  so  as  to  preacrtbe  a 
crtmlnal  penalty  for  the  solicitation  of  con- 
tributions from  federal  employees  by  politi- 
cal committees. 

The  present  section  602  of  title  18  pro- 
vides, in  general,  that  any  Member  of  Con- 
gross,  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States. 
or  person  receiving  any  salary  or  oompensa- 
tlon  for  services  from  money  derived  from 
the  Treaaury  of  the  United  Statea  who  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  solicits,  receives,  or  la  In 
any  manner  concerned  in  soliciting  or  re- 
ceiving, any  assesament.  subscription,  or  con- 
tribution for  any  political  purpose  whatever 
from  any  other  s\u'h  offlcer,  employee,  or  per- 
son shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  add  a  new 
subsection  to  this  section  which  would  pre- 
scribe the  same  criminal  penalty  to  any  per- 
son acting  on  behalf  of  any  political  commit- 
tee (Including  any  State  or  local  committee 
of  a  political  party)  who  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly solicits,  or  Ls  In  any  manner  concerned 
In  soliciting,  any  assessment,  subscription, 
or  contribution  for  the  use  of  such  political 
committee  or  for  any  political  purpose  what- 
ever from  any  offlcer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  (other  than  from  an  elected 
offlcer) . 

The  term  "political  committee''  Is  defined. 
for  purposes  of  section  602  and  certain  re- 
lated sections  of  title  18,  In  section  681  of 
title  18.  The  term,  as  so  defined,  Includes 
any  committee,  association,  or  organljsatlon 
which  accepts  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
pendltvures  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  or 


attempting  to  Influence  the  election  of  can- 
didates or  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
electors  In  two  or  more  States.  The  term,  as 
so  defined,  also  Includes  any  committee,  as- 
sociation, or  organization  (other  than  a  duly 
organized  State  or  local  committee  of  a  po- 
litical party)  which  accepts  contributions 
or  makes  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing or  attempting  to  Influence  the  elec- 
tion of  candidates  or  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  electors,  whether  or  not  In  more 
than  one  State,  If  such  committee,  associa- 
tion, or  organization  Is  a  branch  or  subsidi- 
ary of  a  national  committee,  association,  or 
organization.  (Section  591  of  title  18  I'.lso 
defines  the  term  "candidate"  to  mean  an  in- 
dividual whose  name  Is  presented  for  ejec- 
tion as  Senator  or  Representative  In,  or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to.  the 
Congress  of  the  Unite'"  States,  whether  or 
not  such  Individual  Is  elected). 

This  definition  of  "political  committee" 
contained  In  section  591  of  title  18  will  ap- 
ply to  the  use  of  that  term  In  the  new  sub- 
section which  this  amendment  would  add  to 
section  602.  However,  for  purposes  of  this 
new  subsection,  a  political  committee  spe- 
cifically Includes  any  State  or  local  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party. 
Respectfully. 

Harry  B.  Litteix, 
Senior  Counsel. 

JtTNE  15.  1966. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  memorandum  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Harry  B.  Llttell,  Senior 
Counsel  of  the  OfBce  of  the  LegLslatlve 
Counsel,  under  date  of  June  15.  1966.  It 
clearly  establishes  that  the  amendment 
is  not  intended  to  deal  with  any  subject 
other  than  that  which  I  have  just  out- 
lined. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  when 
the  amendment  was  first  sulMnltted? 

Mr.  WOLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  is  now  submitted.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  discussed  several  times 
previously.  The  President  recommended 
that  Congress  do  something  to  correct 
the  shakedown  of  these  employees.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  was  unable  to  have 
the  amendment  prepared  in  time  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  could  probably 
not  have  been  accepted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  be- 
cause it  appears,  from  my  reading  of  it, 
that  it  would  have  been  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  because  that  committee 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  of  election 
laws. 

Perhaps  It  might  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
It  might  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, which  traditionally  and  historically 
has  handled  election  legislation,  or  with- 
in the  Jursdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  because  the  amendment 
involves  criminal  penalties  under  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  knows, 
the  Committee  on  Post  OCBce  and  Civil 
Service  held  hearings  extending  over 
many  days  and  covering  many  items 
dealing  with  Federal  salaries  and  fringe 
benefits. 

At  this  late  date,  much  as  I  favor  the 
passage  of  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
regulation  of  reporting  and  fundralslng 


systems  throughout  the  political  struc- 
ture, both  Federal  and  State,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  provisions  of  tliis  kind 
could  be  enforced,  particularly  since  they 
deal  with  State  and  local  committees, 
which  generally  have  tenuous  relation- 
ships with  the  national  committees.  The 
national  committees  concern  themselves 
with  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  han- 
dle the  national  fundraising  efforts, 
while  the  local  committees  deal  with  local 
affairs. 

I  have  strongly  favored  the  prohibi- 
tions now  in  the  law — and  they  are 
strong — which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  says  have  been  violated 
by  the  solicitation  of  donations  from  Fed- 
eral employees  upon  Federal  premises  or 
during  Federal  working  hours.  That 
subject  is  a  matter  of  Federal  kw  today, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  a 
matter  of  Federal  law. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Are  not  Federal 
employees  prohibited  by  law  from  solicit- 
ing any  contribution  from  any  other 
Federal  employee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Salaried 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  prohibited  from  soliciting  political 
contributions  from  other  civil  service  em- 
ployees, but  representatives  of  salaried 
officials  or  political  committees  are  not 
prohibited  from  doing  so.  Both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  and  I  know  that 
Federal  employees  are  being  solicited  at 
the  present  time.  The  President  has 
suggested  that  legislation  be  enacted  to 
prevent  it.  Very  well.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  says  he  is  in  favor  of 
such  legislation.  Then  let  us  pass  it. 
There  is  no  time  like  the  present  to  do 
so. 

So  far  as  the  germaneness  of  my 
amendment  is  concerned  we  are  dealing 
today  with  a  bill  which  affects  the  sal- 
aries of  2,500,000  Federal  employees. 
What  could  be  a  more  appropriate  ve- 
hicle for  providing  that  the  salarj'  in- 
crease that  is  to  be  given  to  the  Federal 
employees  cannot  be  taken  away  from 
them  as  a  shakedown  or  a  contribution 
to  be  made  to  a  political  party? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  always  felt 
that  hearings  on  bills  were  a  rather  im- 
portant part  of  the  process  of  sound 
legislation.  This  proposal  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  some  5  minutes;  yet 
we  are  asked  to  incorporate  it  into  a 
Federal  pay  bill  without  knowing  exact- 
ly how  it  will  apply.  I  do  not  know  how 
any  of  the  Post  Office  officials  or  any  of 
the  vast  number  of  employees  of  the 
Military  Establishment  or  other  Govern- 
ment departments  wou'd  be  under  f.ny 
pressure  to  make  a  donation,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  a  State  political  commit- 
tee or  local  committee  or  party  repre- 
sentative. I  do  not  know  how  sucii  a 
situation  could  be  policed.  I  serlouslv 
doubt  whether  many  of  them  would  be 
impressed  by  a  telephone  call  from  a 
repi-esentativc  of  either  of  the  great,  nis- 
torlc,  national  political  parties. 

Certainly  I  have  a  sufficiently  high  re- 
gard for  the  courage  and  the  integrity 
of  the  people  who  are  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  believe  that  if 
anyone  tried  to  use  coercion  or  threats, 
tried  to  threaten  them  in  any  way,  they 
would  resent  it,  and  their  resentment. 
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with  the  sanctity  of  a  secret  ballot  which 
they  are  guaranteed,  would  result  in  an 
extreme  loss  of  political  support  rather 
than  any  gain  of  political  support. 

I  do  know  that  many  employees  buy 
tickets  to  fundraising  banquets;  and 
certainly  that  is  one  of  the  ways  tiiat 
contributions  for  State  funds  are  so- 
licited. But  my  observation  at  almost 
all  such  banquets  that  I  have  attended 
has  been  that  they  have  been  attended  by 
a  wide  variety  of  men  from  all  walks  of 
life,  that  the  number  attending  who 
could  be  identified  as  Fe-deral  employees 
would  be  small  indeed,  and  that  such 
employees  would  be  almost  totally  ab.'^nt 
when  you  reach  the  State  or  county  level. 

I  do  feel  that  the  importance  of  a  clean 
elections  bill,  many  facets  of  wiiich  have 
already  been  outlined  by  the  President 
in  his  message,  is  such  that  it  should  be 
taken  up,  I  hope  this  year,  by  Congress: 
and.  after  hearings  that  would  develop 
all  the  facts  necessary,  we  would  then 
be  able  to  legislate  intellipently.  and  not 
be  asked,  after  a  bill  has  come  to  the 
floor,  to  vote  on  such  a  matter  as  the 
Senator  suggests. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  could  identify 
and  dlstiiiguish  between  the  prohibitions 
atiainst  State  and  Federal  members  of 
local  political  parties.  I  wish  the  Sen- 
ator would  enlarge  on  that.  What  is  the 
direct  or  indirect  offering  of  a  $10  ban- 
quet ticket?  Those  things  are  pro- 
hibited, with  criminal  penalties,  in  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage could  have  been  vastly  improved 
on  and  become  much  more  effective  had 
the  amendment  had  the  advantage  of 
hearings  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  first 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  giving  such  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement to  the  proposition  that  all  bills 
and  amendments  should  have  committee 
hearings  before  being  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate.  I  only  wish  he  had  been  of  that 
same  mind  2  or  3  weeks  ago  when 
we  had  the  cotton  bill  before  us.  a  bill 
which  had  had  no  committee  hearings 
in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate.  I 
moved  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee for  that  reason,  but  the  Senator 
did  not  support  me.  That  bill  involved 
about  a  $400  nuUlon  authorization  and 
had  had  no  hearings  whatsoever.  Ap- 
parently this  argument  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  committee  hearings  is  something 
to  be  used  when  it  is  desired  to  postpone 
action.    It  Is  a  delaying  tactic. 

As  to  who  Is  for  the  bill  and  whether 
the  departments  would  be  for  it  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  if  representatives 
of  the  departments  testified  they  would 
testify  for  it.  If  representatives  of  this 
Great  Society  were  to  talk  to  Senators 
privately  I  expect  they  would  say  they 
hoped  it  would  not  pass;  they  raise  a 
lot  of  money  out  of  the  present  system. 
If  the  Senator  were  to  talk  to  civil  ser\'- 
ice  employees,  however,  he  would  find 
they  are  for  it,  because  civil  service  em- 
ployees are  tired  of  being  shaken  down 
oy  political  parties. 

The  existing  law  provides— and  I  shall 
read  it  again — "any  Member  of  Con- 
gress. ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  or  person  receiving  any  salary  or 


compensation  for  services  from  money 
derived  from  the  Treasury-  of  the  United 
States,'  and  it  goes  on  and  states  that 
any  of  these  salaried  employees  who  are 
on  the  Federal  payroll  if  they  solicit 
political  contributions  from  civil  service 
employees  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty. 

But  under  the  existing  law  there  is  no 
penalty  if  a  representative  of  a  political 
committee,  such  as  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  State  or  National  Commit- 
tees, makes  such  solicitations.  There  is 
no  law  against  this  type  of  solicitation  as 
the  law  stands.  My  amendment  merely 
proposes  to  add  a  new  subsection  which 
would  apply  the  same  criminal  penalties 
to  any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  a 
political  committee.  It  would  simply 
close  that  loophole  by  providing  that  the 
same  penalties  shall  be  applicable  to 
such  persons  as  are  now  applicable  to 
salaried  officials  if  they  solicit 

Certainly  there  should  be  no  objection 
to  that.  Employees  are  not  prohibited 
from  having  the  right  to  make  such  con- 
tributions voluntarily  if  they  wish. 

The  Senator  raised  the  question  as  to 
the  broad  definition  of  the  word  "com- 
mittee" as  It  is  used  in  the  amendment. 
This  is  the  same  definition  of  a  political 
committee  that  was  used  in  the  amend- 
ment which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
unanimously  about  3  months  ago  which 
prohibit.ed  both  political  parties  or  their 
committees  or  subcommittees  from  sell- 
ing advertising  in  brochures  on  cam- 
paign functions.  It  is  the  same  defim- 
tion  of  "committee"  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress  before. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  voted  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware 2  or  3  months  ago  on  the  so-called 
brochure  matter.  I  voted  for  it  because 
I  thought  that  was  a  tax  problem.  It 
involved  the  question  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
eiTiment  not  receiving  the  proper  taxes 
as  a  result  of  a  deduction  which  perhaps 
should  not  be  granted;  and  I  thought 
that  was  a  proper  amendment. 

But  I,  too.  am  somewhat  confused 
about  tills  aniendment — and  I  am  not 
making  that  statement  because  I  happen 
to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic campaign  committee  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  if  he  were  here, 
would  speak  as  I  speak. 

What  does  the  Senator  mean  by  a  po- 
litical committee?  Out  in  my  State, 
there  are  often  bond  issues  for  schools 
or  recreation  facilities  or  other  local  is- 
sues for  which  committees  are  formed — 
political  committees  for  a  referendum  or 
against  a  referendum,  or  for  or  against 
an  issue.  These  committees  openly  go 
to  Federal  employees  who  might  be  con- 
cerned and  ask,  "Would  you  help  us  on 
this  committee?"  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  prohibit 
them  from  seeking  any  such  help.  They 
would  probably  be  quite  seriously  dis- 
turbed about  giving  $2  or  $3  or  $4  or  $5 
to  such  committees  In  local  communities 
for  local  Issues.  The  matter  Involved 
could  be  a  sewer  district  to  serve  the 
homes  of  many  Federal  employees,  who 


would  wish  to  go  out  and  help.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  Senator's  amendment,  if 
agreed  to.  would  stifle  that  sort  of  thing 
unless  the  term  ""political  committee  " 
were  more  clearly  defined. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawai-e.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  can  answer  that  very 
easily.  My  amendment  would  amend 
section  602  of  title  18  of  existing  law 
which  already  deftiies  political  commit- 
tees. This  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  pro- 
ix)sal  for  a  sewer  going  in  front  of  a 
man's  home  or  a  school  bond  election. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  I  wanted  that 
point  cleared  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
right:  I  am  glad  the  Seiiator  asked  the 
question.  The  section  of  tlie  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  to  which  I  referred  deals 
entirely  with  political  contributions,  a: 
defined  for  the  purpose  of  electing  candi- 
dates for  natioiial  oflQce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Would  that  in- 
clude local  officials,  too? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Only  as 
defined  under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act; 
it  would  follow  the  same  definition  as  the 
present  law.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  not  wish  to  change  that  definition 
as  now  stated  in  the  act. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  I  merely 
wished  to  clarify  the  matter.  It  is 
somewhat  unusual  to  pre.sent  a  matter 
of  such  broad  scope  at  this  stage,  with- 
out some  discussion  I  would  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  do  iiot  believe  it  affects  our 
respective  committees  because  the  em- 
ployees of  both  the  Senate  Republican 
and  Democratic  campaign  committees 
are  few  in  number.  We  have  three  on 
my  committee,  and  I  do  not  think  Sena- 
tor Morton  has  more  than  three  or  four 
who  actively  work  for  the  Repubhcan 
committee.  They  do  tiie  administrative 
work.  And  when  we  have  a  dinner,  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  down- 
town about  2  months  ago,  at  $1,000  a 
ticket — and  had  a  full  house — lots  of 
people  bought  those  tickets  and  contrib- 
uted. I  do  not  know  how  many  Federal 
employees  were  there;  there  might  not 
have  been  a^  many  as  the  Democrats 
had  at  their  $100  dinner  atx)ut  6  weeks 
ago. 

But  we  form  outside  committees.  In 
my  case,  Gen.  Jess  Larson  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  downtown  committee  I 
know  there  were  a  number  of  Federal 
employees  who  came  to  that  dinner. 
They  were  not  solicited  in  any  way  out 
of  any  of  these  campaign  ofSces,  and  no 
one  intended  that  they  should  be.  When 
the  Senator  speaks  about  any  political 
committee,  I  can  understand  it  as  refer- 
ring to  a  sort  of  semiofScial  committee, 
.such  as  the  Democratic  campaign  com- 
mittee, the  Ftepubllcan  National  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Morton's  committee, 
and  others. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  much  better 
clarification  and  understanding  of  the 
subject  matter  when  dealing  with  any 
political  committee 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  knows 
that  campalens  are  not  run  without 
money.  It  does  not  cost  as  much  to  run 
for  office  in  Delaware  as  it  costs  to  run 
for  office  in  Illinois.     There  is  not  as 
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larRP  a  geographic  territory  to  cover  In 
Delaware  Also,  the  cost  would  be  ba.«ed 
on  so  much  per  voter. 

We  have  read  In  the  newspapers  about 
someone  having  raised  SIOO.OOO  or  $200,- 
000  at  a  dinner.  That  sounds  like  a  big 
amount.  However,  there  are  1,500,000 
voters  in  the  State  of  Washington.  If 
a  man  were  to  run  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor or  US.  Senator  from  Washington, 
he  would  perhaps  have  a  campaign  fund 
of  $200,000.  which  sounds  very  large  to 
the  average  individual.  However,  when 
we  break  the  amount  down,  it  amounts 
to  perhaps  20  cents  a  voter.  One  can 
barely  send  a  letter  to  a  constituent  for 
20  cents,  let  alone  do  anything  else. 

We  should  look  at  this  matter  in  that 
perspective 

I  have  not  heard  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  concerning  the 
germaneness  of  the  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  consider  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  myself.  We 
are  personally  interested  since  we  have 
been  designated  as  delegates  by  our  re- 
spective parties  We  hop?  that  we  can 
talk  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  about 
this  and  see  what  the  definitions  mean 
and  go  into  the  matter  in  the  depth  it 
deserves. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
be  delighted  to  have  the  Senator  talk  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  i.s  here,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  support  this  amendment.  I  saw 
him   10  minutes  a^ro 

Mr  MAONUSON  He  had  no  notice 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
Just  talked  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
about  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  did 
not  notify  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  here  now, 
and  he  has  a  copy  of  the  amendmient. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  was  in  my  office 
all  morning. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  says  he  is 
interested  in  this  matter.  Then  let  us 
approve  the  amendment. 

In  reply  to  the  question  concerning 
the  germaneness  of  the  amendment,  the 
pending  measure  is  the  most  germane 
proposal  that  could  be  offered.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  salary  Increase  for  2.5 
million  employees. 

All  that  the  amendment  would  do  in 
the  example  outlined  by  the  Senator 
would  be  to  provide  that  his  senatorial 
campaign  committee  or  the  committee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
could  not  have  a  person  acting  on  their 
behalf  and  solicit  contributions  or  sell 
tickets. 

Mr.  MAONUSON  The  Senator  is 
correct,  and  we  do  not  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
certain  of  that. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  committee  may  or  may  not  do.  How- 
ever, I  do  know  that  every  time  the  com- 
mittee's action  is  correctly  questioned — 
and  that  has  happened  on  occasion  re- 
specting the  sending  of  letters  and  so 
forth — the  questioned  practice  is  stopped 
rather  quickly.  The  story  appears  on 
the  front  page  of  the  newspaper. 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
present  law  does  not  prohibit  or  provide 
penalties  for  an  employee  of  one  of  the 
committees  or  of  one  of  the  downtown 
committees  who  makes  such  solicitations. 
There  is  no  law  against  such  action. 

This  amendment  merely  states  that 
representatives  of  these  political  com- 
mittees who  solicit  funds  would  he  sub- 
ject to  the  same  penalties  now  appli- 
cable to  salaried  oflicials. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  provision 
would  apply  to  an  employee  In  Dover, 
Del  .  raising  money  for  the  election  of  a 
sheriff. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
if  that  employee  were  shaking  down  the 
civil  .service  or  Government  employees 
and  if  the  sheriff's  name  were  on  a  na- 
tional ballot. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No  one  is  shaking 
anybody  down. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
cannot  be  pressured  into  contributing. 
The  employees  can  buy  tickets  if  they 
wish.  However,  we  do  not  elect  a  sheriff 
in  Dover  unless  he  is  running  on  the 
same  ticket  as  the  other  candidates. 
When  they  are  on  the  same  ticket  as  na- 
tional candidates  they  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  candi- 
dates on  all  tickets. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  However,  they  do 
not  run  nationally  on  all  tickets. 

The  amendment  merely  states  that 
representatives  of  these  public  officials 
or  p>olltical  committees  cannot  go  out  and 
do  what  the  principals  are  barred  from 
doing  under  the  existing  law.  If  we  do 
not  close  this  loophole.  Congress  might 
just  as  well  stamp  our  approval  on  such 
action.     Personally  I  think  it  is  wrong. 

I  read  a  letter  from  another  employee. 
It  Is  as  follows: 

Senator  John  J    Williams: 

I  am  R  career  employee  with  many  years 
of  service.  I  have  never  been  high -pressured 
for  tiie  HOG  fund  raising  like  I  have  been 
this  year.  This  Is  the  first  time  I  know  of 
that  employees  were  solicited  at  work,  right 
at  their  desks.  A  list  was  maintained  of 
givers  and  nonglvers  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. Lack  of  faith  and  Integrity  in 
the  Civil  Service  System  prohibits  me  from 
revealing  my  name.  Fellow  employees  know 
that  promotions  are  denied  to  the  nonglvers. 

We  should  enact  legislation  protecting 
these  employees  from  forced  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  Uils  in- 
volves an  interpretation  by  an  employee 
of  what  a  solicitation  is. 

I  could  read  all  kinds  of  letters  written 
during  the  Eisenhower  admintstration. 
diu-ing  the  Harding  administration,  and 
perhaps  during  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion— letters  written  in  an  effort  to  solicit 
fluids. 

It  depends  on  how  the  man  himself 
interprets  solicitation. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  amendment 
define  the  meaiting  of  solicitation  with 
more  care  and  precision. 

Would  the  term  "solicitation  "  cover  a 
fellow  employee  who  would  say.  "Did  you 
buy  a  $10  ticket  to  the  dinner  for  our  old 
friend,  the  sheriff  of  Dover?"  The  other 
fellow  might  say.  'No,  but  jjerhaps  I  had 
better  do  so  because  you  never  know- 
when  you  win  see  the  sheriff." 


It  Is  a  matter  of  advice  and  not  .solici- 
tation. The  definition  of  solicitation  is 
not  that  of  the  fellow  himself  He  per- 
haps did  not  want  to  buy  the  ticket  and 
perhaps  would  not  have  bought  one.  He 
did  not  have  to.  He  would  perhaps  in- 
steEid  say  something  similar  to  what  has 
been  stated  in  the  letter  from  which  the 
Senator  just  read. 

I  think  we  are  getting  into  a  field  in 
which  we  ought  to  have  a  little  more 
definitive  discussion  of  what  wc  mean  by 
political  committees  all  over  the  United 
States.  There  would  be  thousands  of 
such  committees,  perhaps  more  than 
that. 

What  is  solicitation?  If  someone 
comes  In  and  says.  "If  you  don't  do  this. 
I  will  do  something  to  you,"  that  would 
be  solicitation.  No  one  could  say  that  to 
him  but  a  superior. 

However,  if  the  matter  arises  In  an- 
other more  subtle  way  he  might  still  say 
that  he  was  solicited  He  did  not  have 
to  do  anything  about  it.  That  is  what 
bothers  me  about  the  amendment  I  am 
sure  that  I  also  speak  for  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  seeks 
recognition,  and  I  shall  yield.  However, 
I  must  state  again  that  the  amendment 
does  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  redefine 
solicitation  or  contributions  as  presently 
defined  under  the  existing  law. 

All  that  the  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  impose  the  same  penalties 
against  an  employee  of  a  senatorial  cam- 
paign committee  or  other  ix>lltlcal  com- 
mittee who  was  soliciting  political  con- 
tribution from  Government  employees. 
All  that  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  add  "employees  of  these  commit- 
tees" so  that  a  man  cannot  designate 
someone  to  do  this  soliciting  In  an  effort 
to  get  around  the  existing  law. 

This  is  a  loophole  that  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  President  and  by  many 
others. 

Evei-yonc  says  that  he  is  against  this 
practice  and  that  he  wants  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  This  is  the  chance  to  do 
something.  Vote  for  this  amendment 
here  today. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  going  to 
have  hearings  on  the  recommendations. 
Most  of  the  committee  members  say  that 
we  will  have  hearings  on  this.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  I  have  an 
amendment  that  we  want  to  offer  in  or- 
der to  help  clarify  some  of  this  matter. 

I  was  hoping  that  this  sort  of  thing 
could  be  put  in  at  the  proper  place  and 
time  so  that  we  could  have  a  really  de- 
finitive look  at  what  the  amendment 
means. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tl^ 
proposal  was  not  a  part  of  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced in  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate.   Why  delay  action? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "sohcitation."  I  listened  to 
what  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. If  I  am  correct,  his  statement  was 
that  he  is  not  at  all  changing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "solicitation." 


He  is  u.sing  that  word  in  the  exact  con- 
notation that  it  carries  in  the  present 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  cori'ect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  All  that  the  Senator 
is  doing  is  asking  that  the  senatorial  or 
congressional  employees  be  covered  un- 
der the  general  existing  law  pertaining 
to  solicitation. 

Mr.  wn^LIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

I  shall  read  from  the  existing  law,  sec- 
tion 602  of  title  18; 
§r,02  Solicitation   of    political    contributions 

Whoever,  being  a  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commission- 
er to,  or  a  candidate  for  Congress,  or  in- 
dividual elected,  iis  Senator,  Representative. 
Delegate,  or  Resident  Commissioner,  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof,  or  a 
person  receiving  any  salary  or  compensation 
for  services  from  money  derived  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  directly  or 
indirectly  solicits,  receives,  or  is  in  any 
manner  concerned  In  soliciting  or  receiving, 
any  assessment,  subscription,  or  contribu- 
tion for  any  political  purpose  whatever,  from 
any  other  such  officer,  emplovee.  (ir  person, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  years  or  both. 
iJune  25.   1948,  ch    645.  Stat.  722  ) 

That  is  the  present  law.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  merely  add  a  new 
subsection  to  this  section  which  would 
prescribe  the  same  criminal  penalties 
for  any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  any 
public  official  or  political  committee 

The  definition  of  a  political  commit- 
tee is  the  same  as  defined  in  the  amend- 
ment that  was  approved  about  3  months 
ago  prohibiting  political  committees 
from  selling  ads  in  their  bulletins. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  would  not 
affect  the  present  meaning  of  the  words 
"soliciting,"  "receiving,"  or  other  lan- 
guage used  in  the  existing  law? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment is  not  intended  to  change  one  iota 
the  definitions  it  merely  provides  simi- 
lar penalties  for  representatives  of  the 
committees.  The  restrictions  would  be 
no  different  from  those  presently  appli- 
cable to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  my- 
self. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  question  was  asked 
as  to  what  Is  meant  by  "solicitation." 
I  say  this  In  a  spirit  of  lightness.  Re- 
gardless of  how  tender  and  how  in- 
nocent the  request  might  be,  the  fact  is 
that  Congressmen  intimidate  and  coerce 
employees  in  the  contribution  of  money 
for  political  campaigns. 

I  can  go  to  an  employee  of  mine  and  by 
a  mere  look,  by  a  mere  tender  suggestion, 
suggest  that  he  give  money.  It  might  be 
said  that  that  is  innocent  solicitation. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  evil  and  flagrant  In- 
timidation. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  1  have  never 
taken  a  nickel  as  contribution  from  any 
of  my  employees.  In  the  entire  time  that 
I  have  been  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  support. 
I  am  sure  the  same  statement  can  be 
made  by  other  Senators. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  might  raise  the  implication  that, 
while  he  has  not  done  it,  someone  else 
has. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  are  talking  about 
prohibiting  this  practice,  and  I  suppose 
we  are  talking  about  prohibiting  tliis 
practice  becau.'^e  we  fear  that  it  is  being 
done. 

I  repeat  that  nothing  in  all  these  cir- 
cumstances justifies  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  special 
hearings  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  'sohcitation." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  say  that 
at  all.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  con- 
fessional here 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  stated 
before  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I 
was  certain  that  what  he  said  was  equally 
applicable  to  all  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, because  I  ha\e  not  heard  of  a  single 
instance  during  the  time  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  in  wiiich  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress was  shaking  down  his  employees. 
I  am  not  intimating  that. 

Some  of  the  letters  I  read  were  written 
under  the  preceding  administration. 
This  problem  does  not  relate  only  to  this 
administration.  I  emphasized  that  lie- 
fore,  and  I  do  so  again.  I  have  heard 
complaints  about  both  administrations. 
I  have  discussed  this  problem  many 
times. 

Only  recently,  after  considerable  re- 
search, I  found  that  the  employees — not 
employees  of  Congress,  but  employees  or 
representatives  acting  on  behalf  of  polit- 
ical committees — are  not  prohibited  from 
soliciting  contributions.  Under  the  pro- 
po.sed  amendment,  an  employee  of  a 
political  committee  or  representative  of 
a  public  oflUcial  or  candidate  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  penalties  to  which 
the  members  of  that  committee  are  now 
subject.  The  definition  of  "solicitation" 
or  "contribution"  would  not  be  changed 
one  lota  from  that  which  is  applicable 
today,  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield. 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  clarified  part  of  the  prob- 
lem for  me  However,  in  the'part  of  the 
country  from  which  I  come,  an  argument 
often  recurs  as  to  whether  we  should 
have  a  city  sewer  district  or  a  metro- 
politan sewer  district.  Three  people 
running  for  the  sewer  commission  will 
.say  that  if  they  are  elected,  they  will  do 
It  one  way,  and  another  three  say  they 
will  do  it  the  other  way.  The  subject 
affects  Federal  employees  and  other  peo- 
ple who  live  in  that  area,  and  they  form 
committees  to  elect  three  people  on  one 
side  as  against  three  on  the  other  side 
When  we  roach  down  to  these  local 
committees,  I  think  we  are  going  very 
far  in  this  situation.  It  could  affect  a 
candidate  for  a  nonsalaried  position. 
Most  of  these  positions  are  nonsalaried. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  can 
say  this:  The  definition  of  a  committee 
is  not  changed  from  that  contained  in 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Washington  will  find  that 
that  act  does  not  prevent  civil  service 
employees  from  participating  in  purely 
local  matters. 


For  example,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  civil  service  employee  can  run 
for  a  member  of  the  commission  in  his 
town  or  for  a  member  of  the  school 
board,  et  cetera. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  defines  a 
candidate  as  one  whose  name  is  pre- 
sented for  election  in  one  or  more  States. 

Those  cases  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  ha*  mentioned  are  purely 
local  affairs.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  as  a  local  citizen  he  can  hold  ofSce 
and  solicit  office  the  same  as  anyone  else. 
But  if  he  is  on  a  ticket  in  which  a  na- 
tional officer  is  involved  that  is  when 
the  problem  arises 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  says  "any  political  committee  " 
As  I  read  the  amendment,  it  contains 
the  phrase  'any  political  committ-ee  " 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  definition  m  the  existing 
law.    That  is  where  it  is  taken  from 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  illustrates 
how  confusing  amendments  can  be  when 
they  are  not  discussed.  I  do  not  say  spe- 
cial hearings  should  be  conducted.  No 
one  has  said  that.  However,  the  com- 
mittees having  jurisdiction  in  such  mat- 
ters should  at  least  be  able  to  disctiss 
such  important  legislation, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  was  to  be  offered  on  Friday, 
July  1;  however,  fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  adjourned  on  Thurs- 
day, and  the  amendment  could  not  be 
printed. 

1  At  this  point,  Mr.  Bayh  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  OCBcer. ) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  intrude  myself  into  this 
discu-ssion,  with  respect  to  some  general 
considerations  that  look  toward  the  bill 
but  have  no  particular  bearing  on  the 
pending  measure, 

I  have  some  misgi\'ings  about  the  bill. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  it.  But  that  does  not 
entirely  a,ssuage  a  sen.<;e  of  apprehension 
that  I  have  entertained  about  the  con- 
stant effort  to  load  the  Federal  budget 
to  a  point  where  it  must  be  giving  serious 
concern  to  nearly  every  responsible  per- 
son in  the  Federal  Government, 

Now,  this  is  going  to  cost.  I  figure,  $471 
million.  If.  of  course,  it  had  been  made 
effective  next  January  instead  of  being 
dated  back  to  this  month,  July,  it  would 
probably  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300 
million,  or  something  less  than  that. 
But  it  would  be  at  least  that  m.uch  of  an 
extra  charge  ur>on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  House  of  Representatives 
made  it  effective  July  1,  1966.  The  Pres- 
ident, in  his  sUte  of  the  Union  message, 
asked  to  make  it  effective  January  1, 
1967 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
I  had  a  discussion  of  the  matter  to  see 
whether  or  not  a  com.promise  date  of 
October  1  probably  could  be  developed, 
but  it  fell  by  the  wayside  because  I  pre- 
sented it  to  our  policy  committee  and 
they  did  not  show  any  particular  sym- 
pathy for  it.  So,  here  is  another  charge 
on  the  1967  budget. 

I  am  afraid  that  all  of  this  obscures 
what  I  think  is  the  largest  consideration 
involved  here.  Frankly,  all  of  our  fiscal 
situation  Is  most  disturbing.  The 
money  supply  is  increasing  In  this  coun- 
try at  an  Incredible  rate.    If  any  one  has 
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any  doubt  about  it.  let  him  make  some 
comparisons  over  tiie  lastylO,  15,  or  20 
years  to  see  how  we  have  hiked  the  dis- 
posable money  supply  in  this  country; 
and  obviously  it  becomes  one  of  the  lea- 
tures  in  this  whole  feverish  business  of 
inflation. 

The  credit  demands  that  seem  to  exist 
at  the  present  time  are  completely  un- 
precedented, f'rankly,  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it.  Letters  that  reach 
me  from  day  to  day  Insist  that  the  Gtov- 
emment  has  to  do  something  to  loosen 
up  credit  and  to  make  possible  additional 
spending  in  order  to  keep  this  overheated 
condition  In  our  economy,  which  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  fact  that  we  load  it  up  by 
constantly  hiking  nearly  everything  that 
goes  through  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, with  only  a  few  exceptions. 

This  search  for  funds  is  astonishing 
but  has  a  very  natural  Impact  upon  in- 
terest rates.  I  see  now  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  States,  the  central  reserve  cities 
and  elsewhere,  the  5.5  percent  Interest 
rate  is  becoming  quite  common,  and  they 
are  beginning  to  bid  for  money  at  5.5 
percent.  It  will  go  to  6  percent.  I  see 
that  in  Great  Britain  they  are  toying 
with  an  interest  rate  of  7  percent.  If 
that  Is  going  to  be  the  bellwether  for 
what  happens  in  this  country.  I  begin  to 
dread  a  little  what  may  be  around  the 
comer. 

But  certainly  there  is  fierce  competi- 
tion for  funds  today.  That  goes  for 
banks,  that  goes  for  mutual  savings 
banks:  it  goes  for  the  savings  and  loan 
associations,  it  goes  for  the  Insurance 
companies,  and  it  goes  for  nearly  every 
thrift  Institution  with  which  I  am 
familiar. 

At  one  time  I  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion that  was  in  the  $500  million  bracket. 
I  know  how  these  shuttltngs  of  demand 
for  credit  operate  In  an  institution  of 
that  kind. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  European  finan- 
ciers become  rather  dubious  about  the 
fact  that  we  will  not  face  up  to  our  fiscal 
problems  and  really  come  to  grips  with 
what  is  right  here  before  us. 

I  had  quite  a  .session  the  other  day 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  I  had  several  sessions 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  say  that  they  have 
some  concern,  but  you  could  not  talk  to 
them  without  detecting  that  there  was 
concern,  and  they  would  like  to  see 
Congress  do  a  little  more  realistically  by 
the  President's  budget  and  give  a  little 
more  cooperation  to  the  Chief  Executive. 
The  gold  raid  continues  The  imbal- 
ance of  payments  is  still  there.  It  is  far 
from  a  solution.  No  one  knows  when  the 
Kold  raiding  is  going  to  quit.  The  infla- 
tion fires  bum  brightly  everywhere  in 
the  land. 

If  you  have  any  doubt,  you  can  go  into 
any  grocery  store.  It  was  my  pleasure 
three  or  four  times  during  the  last  week 
to  hobble  around  on  crutches  or  in  a 
wheelchair  and  look  at  prices. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  in  the  grocery 
business  I  think  that  everybody  in  our 
family  was  at  some  time.  I  have  an 
idea  of  the  comparisons  that  one  can 
make. 


It  is  incredible,  to  say  the  least,  but 
then,  you  do  not  have  to  guess  at  the  sit- 
uation. All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the 
prices  and  take  time  to  look  at  the  cash 
register  when  you  get  your  bill  at  the 
counter. 

All  of  this  has  an  impact  on  fixed  in- 
come. It  has  an  impact  on  the  incomes 
of  pensioners.  It  has  an  impact  on  wage 
demands  that  is  absolutely  unmistakable 
Obviously,  as  far  as  trying  to  meet  this 
situation  by  taxes  is  concerned,  I  pre- 
sume everybody  wants  to  shun  another 
tax  bill  in  an  election  year,  because  po- 
litically it  Ls  not  quite  the  palatable  thing 
to  trot  forth. 

If  this  situation  continues,  what  will 
be  the  ultimate  end?  If  history  is  any 
teacher  at  all.  there  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  be  additional  taxes,  or  there  will 
have  to  be  controls.  There  will  have  to 
be  a  deeper  Intrusion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  entire  field  of  economic 
decisionmaking.  That  has  always  been 
the  domain  of  private  enterprise.  If 
those  three  are  not  the  ultimate  result, 
then  maybe  it  will  be  boom  and  bust,  as 
it  was  in  October  1929. 

I  think  that  most  Senators  must  still 
remember  that  there  were  people  who 
.iimiped  out  of  2aih  story  windows  be- 
cause they  could  not  take  the  gaff  when 
the  economy  began  to  collapse. 

I  said  that  Congress  is  not  com- 
pletely cooperating  with  the  President  in 
this  field.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  it. 
Congress  Is  the  keeper  of  the  purse.  It 
is  the  constitutional  guardian  of  the 
purse.  Not  a  dollar  can  come  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  except  in  pursuance  of 
an  appropriation  made  in  law.  If  that 
is  not  the  Constitution,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  document.  If  that  does  not 
make  Congress  the  keeper  of  the  purse, 
then,  frankly,  I  never  really  understood 
any  constitutional  history. 

I  learned  long  ago  that  the  sword  was 
committed  to  the  President  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Commander  in  Chief,  and  that 
the  purse  was  committed  to  Congress, 
and  that  we  had  «he  responsibility  for  it. 
Now,  we  cannot  ignore  that  responsi- 
bility, but  I  wonder  if  we  are  not  doing 
so. 

I  think  that  these  figxires  are  probably 
correct.  I  got  them  from  the  best  source 
In  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  agricultural  appropriation  bill  is 
above  the  budget  by  $48  million,  and  will 
be  by  another  $145  million  if  there  is 
added  the  rural  electrification  programs. 
I  presume  that  includes  the  telephone 
program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  appropri- 
ation bill  will  be  $946  million  over  the 
budget.  The  Labor.  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  bill  already  has  been  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  It 
is  $490  million  over  the  President's 
budget.  Tliat  includes  $233  million  for 
payments  to  school  districts,  namely,  the 
impacted  areas,  and  $74  million  over 
the  budget  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

The  Interior  Department  appropri- 
ation bill  was  signed  into  law  and  the 
amount  recommended  was  only  $18  mil- 
lion under  the  budget. 

The  Post  OfBce  appropriation  bill  has 
been  enacted  into  law  and  the  cost  Is  only 
$50  million  imder  the  budget. 


Those  are  paltry  sums  compared  to  in- 
creases we  have  voted,  and  it  is  not  all  in 
the  field  of  appropriation  Ijecause  we 
have  authorized  .some  expenditures  that 
run  into  very  significant  sums,  as,  for 
example,  the  so-called  GI  cold  war  bill. 
There,  I  think,  we  run  into  something 
over  $200  million.  Now  here  is  the 
civilian  pay  bill,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
dating  of  the  bill,  it  will  be  $300  million 
above  the  President's  recommendations, 
The  military  pay  bill,  which  is  in  confer- 
ence, will  be  above  the  budget  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $360  million.  The  military  medi- 
cal benefits  bill,  already  approved  in  the 
House,  will  be  $213  million  over  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendations.  The  GI  cold 
war  bill  was  $250  million  over  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  Then  comes  the  water 
pollution  control  bill.  It  is  on  the  calen- 
dar, approved  by  the  Senate  committee. 
and  it  will  be  $276  million  above  the 
President's  recommendations. 

These  are  just  the  major  Items.  If  we 
try  to  interlard  it  with  a  great  many 
other  items,  it  becomes  an  impressive  sum 
of  money.  This  but  adds  and  will  add  to 
the  spendable  funds  in  the  country.  It 
can  do  nothing  other  than  feed  the  in- 
flationary fires. 

At  some  point,  it  may  become  the  straw 
which  will  finally  break  the  back  of  the 
camel.  I  say  this  against  a  rather  in- 
teresting background.  I  checked  some 
figures  and  discovered  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  now  has  roughly  $42,000 
million  in  Federal  securities.  That  is  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  that  institutioa 
It  Is  the  highest  In  the  history  of  the 
country.  If  that  does  not  bring  appre- 
hension and  concern  to  those  who  have 
responsibility  for  Government,  frankly  I 
do  not  know  what  will. 

I  had  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  this 
session  of  Congress  there  might  be  op- 
portunities to  cut  some  of  the  appropri- 
ation bills.  Perhaps  I  have  been  some- 
what remiss  in  my  duty  in  that  field,  but 
opportunities  to  cut  in  a  substantial  way 
are  not  too  generous,  which  is  to  say  that 
when  we  take  out  the  "untouchables" 
such  as  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the 
veterans — which  we  cannot  very  well  cut; 
and  we  can  do  nothing  about  the  affairs 
in  Vietnam  because  we  have  to  supply 
what  it  takes  in  order  to  bring  them 
either  to  the  conference  table  or  to  pro- 
vide a  victory. 

Thus,  we  have  to  look  elsewhere  if  we 
are  going  to  do  any  cutting  and  some- 
how dampen  this  inflationary  flre. 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  minority  leader,  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  has  served  his  coun- 
try and  Congress  well  by  Inviting  atten- 
tion to  this  situation.  Regardless  of 
whether  I  or  any  other  Senator  agrees 
with  him  as  to  specific  cuts  in  the  pay 
bill,  or  any  other  matter  of  that  char- 
acter, there  is  always  a  duty  to  balance 
the  books,  and  we  are  not  doing  it.  That 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  point- 
ing out.  That  is  his  central  theme,  with 
which  I  thoroughly  agree. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  he  has  put  his  finger  on 
two  points.  In  addition  to  the  question 
of  appropriations,  which  are  critically 


Important  to  the  country,  there  Is  the 
the  shortness  of  money,  the  tightness  of 
money,  and  the  high  interest  rate  which 
is  unjustified  by  the  Nation's  credit 
standing;  and  there  continues  to  be  a 
serious  imbalance  In  international  pay- 
ments which  is  restricting  our  maneuver- 
ability in  banking  terms  throughout  the 
world.  The  Swiss  bankers  are  pretty 
much  writing  the  ticket  for  the  United 
States,  as  they  maintain  the  books.  It 
is  therefore  to  them  that  the  dollar  is 
weak  or  the  dollar  is  strong. 

Let  me  ask  my  colleague,  as  a  responsi- 
ble leader  in  Congress,  this  serious  ques- 
tion: It  may  be  that  we  cannot  raise 
taxes  in  an  election  year  for  political 
reasons,  but  political  rea.sons  must,  oc- 
casionally, give  way  to  the  interests  of 
the  Nation.  As  the  Senator  and  I  both 
know,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  pay  bill  will 
not  be  adopted,  that  the  water  pollution 
bill  will  not  be  passed,  or  that  the  antl- 
po\erty  program  will  not  be  ral.sed.  Does 
the  minority  leader  feel  that  we  must 
give  serious  con.sideratlon  to  our  re- 
.sponslbillty.  and  to  the  word  •responsi- 
bility" of  Congress  and  consider  a  tax 
increase? 

The  President  is  way  behind  his  duty 
now  and  has  himself  brought  us.  in  my 
judgment,  to  this  pre.sent  situation  be- 
cau.se  he  has  been  unwilling  to  face  the 
necessity  for  a  tax  increase  4  or  5 
months  ago.  which  w^e  could  have  done 
ai  the  rate  of  5  percent  acro.ss  the  board, 
which  would  have  materially  helped  us 
with  our  .situation. 

I  .submit  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  this  serious  question  as  to  our  re- 
sponsibility, with  which  I  thoroughly 
agree.  Can  we  afford  to  lay  aside  the 
alternative  of  a  tax  increa.se,  which  Is  an 
element  of  that  respon.slbility.  because  it 
would  be  politically  uncomfortable'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  ven,- 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
that  if  a  tax  bill  were  brought  in  tomor- 
row, I  would  vote  for  it.  I  would  do  so 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  country 
Ro  down  the  drain,  or  partly  down  the 
drain.  I  do  not  want  to  .eo  through  the 
kind  of  agony  we  all  went  through  in 
1929  and  for  all  tho.se  years  thereafter 
and  virtually  had  to  be  bailed  out  by  a 
war  before  we  got  our  feet  on  solid 
ground  once  again. 

Now,  time  is  of  the  essence.  I  believe 
if  that  Is  the  thing  which  best  counsel 
advises,  then  we  should  come  in  with  a 
tax  bill — and  I  would  be  willing — any  old 
time,  because  something  must  take  place. 
The  day  of  miracles  i.s  over.  We  have 
crmc  to  the  end  of  that  road 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
Icnow  nearly  so  much  about  national  and 
International  finances  as  do  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
York,  but  I  do  know  that  during  the  10 
days  I  have  been  away  from  Washing- 
ton. I  have  found  considerable  worry 
over  the  economic  and  credit  situation  in 
the  United  States,  that  It  is  fast  taking 
precedence  over  even  the  war  In  Vietnam 
as  the  No.  1  cause  for  concern  in  this 
country— although  if  we  go  back  to  the 


war  that  probably  is  the  cause  for  all  of 
it.  As  it  continues  to  expand,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  this  concern.  But,  I 
found  that  nearly  everyone  is  upset  over 
the  credit  situation. 

They  say.  If  you  want  to  build  500 
houses,  you  can  probably  get  money 
from  one  of  the  larger  New  York  banks, 
but  if  you  want  to  build  one  house  for 
just  yourself  and  family,  you  do  not  have 
a  chance  in  the  world." 

To  me,  the  irony  of  the  situation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  predicament  in  which 
we  are  placing  ourselves  will  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  Ru.ssia  more  than  any 
other  countrj'  in  th.e  world.  They  will  get 
the  benefit  of  our  enormous  expendi- 
tures. 

The  action  of  the  admimstration  last 
week  in  stepping  up  the  bombing  in  Viet- 
nam is  reflected  in  a  published  report  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  which  points  out 
that  we  have  again  bailed  out  Russia  at 
the  Bucharest  meeting  because  of  our 
actions.  However.  I  certainly  feel,  after 
talking  with  the  people  at  hoine.  who 
seem  to  know  a  lot  more  about  finance 
and  credit  than  I  do.  that  the  President 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  after  the  elec- 
tion before  he  takes  steps  wltich  are 
essential  in  time  of  war. 

Those  whom  I  have  coi"ifidence  In  say 
that  the  President  is  courting  disaster  for 
the  United  States  by  postponing  what 
would  ordinarily  be  called  perhaps  war 
mea.sures,  such  as  mobilization  of  credit 
and  personnel  and  other  controls  which 
go  along  with  a  war. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  not 
delay. 

Senators  will  remember  that  I  spoke  on 
the  floor  last  January  31  and  pointed 
out  the  things  which  we  should  do  if  the 
war  is  to  be  expanded.  We  are  going  to 
spend  in  Vietnann  alone  this  year  prob- 
ably one-third  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  the  Korean  war.  When  we  say  that  we 
can  do  that  without  any  preparation, 
when  we  attempt  to  put  off  facing  trou- 
blesome matters  until  after  an  election. 
we  are  merely  jeopardizing  the  welfare  of 
this  country. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  have  one  answer. 
I  can  testify  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  says.  It  shows  up 
in  the  letters  that  come  in  by  the  score 
from  small  enterpri.ses  all  over  the 
countr>-.  We  are  now  having  these  credit 
problems.  It  is  in  ttie  fierce  money  com- 
petition between  the  banks  and  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  I  read  that 
the  mutual  savings  banks  in  New  York 
have  IncreavSed  their  interest  rate.  So, 
little  by  little,  competition  is  being  sharp- 
ened, and  that  brings  on  the  evil  day. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  beheve  I  heard  on  the 
radio  this  morning  that  Great  Britain 
has  now  annoimced  an  Increase  in  in- 
terest rates  to  7  percent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  understood  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN  That  does  not  look  too 
good  for  our  balance  of  payments 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment?  I 
know  that  the  majority  leader  wishes  to 
speak,  but  I  should  like  to  complete  my 
argument  and  to  complete  the  thought 
which  has  now  been  buttressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  and  to  endorse 
what  he  has  said. 


The  difHculty  with  tight  money  is  that 
it  is  nondiscriminating.  It  is  tight 
money  for  everybody. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  is  tight  money  for 
lipsticks:  it  is  tight  money  for  essential 
coiistruction :  it  is  tight  money  for  enter- 
tainment: and  It  is  tight  money  for  auto- 
mation, where  automation  can  contribute 
to  a  reduction  m  the  cost  of  living. 

The  administration,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  enforced  regulation  W  or  regu- 
lation X  which  sought  to  set  high  stand- 
ards for  consumer  credit,  which  now 
covers  an  enormous  area  of  the  total 
credit  of  the  countr>'  If  my  memory- 
serves  me  correctly,  It  is  around  $50 
billion. 

The  minority  leader  has  opened  a  sub- 
ject of  tremendous  portent  to  the  coun- 
try. I  hope  that  he  w-ill  himself  join  oc- 
casionally in  the  debate  and  the  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  so  that 
the  administration  may  be  called  to  the 
issue  of  responsibility,  which  I  thorough- 
ly agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  Congress  must  assume. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  respect  to  everj- 
bill  that  raises  the  budget,  there  ought 
to  be  such  a  discu.sslon  as  this,  and  we 
should  not  be  timid  about  it.  It  waf  said 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reser\'e 
Board  that  he  should  not  have  made  his 
speech  at  Columbia  University,  because 
he  began  to  rake  the  ashes  of  1929.  He 
was  told,  "You  must  not  do  it.  You  must 
not  jeopardize  the  cauntr>-." 

But  tht  time  has  come  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  ti-uth.  and  we  must  do  it  now  \x- 
fore  anything  happens.  That  is  why  I 
undertook  now  to  slate  that  I  had  mis- 
givings about  this  bill,  but  that  I  would 
vote  for  it  because  it  was  a  part  of  the 
President's  request  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  except  that  he  wanted  it 
to  become  effective  January  1.  1967,  in- 
stead of  July  1,  1966. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  essentially  a 
cause  for  liberals,  not  only  for  conserva- 
tives. If  we  liberals  want  to  vote  appro- 
priations because  we  believe  they  are 
essential  to  the  Nation's  welfare,  we  must 
face  up  to  what  it  takes  to  maintain  the 
appropriations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  yield'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  made  tlie  statement  he  has  just 
made:  it  counterbalances  what  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  say  when  he  began,  which 
was  that  he  thought  the  administration 
was  to  blame  for  the  inflation  w-hlch  Ls.  in 
part,  upon  us  at  the  present  time.  But 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
throughout  his  remarks,  and  the  "istln- 
guished  senior  Senator  from  New  York  in 
his  later  remarks,  pointed  out  tiiat  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
the  raising  ^nd  lowering  of  taxes ;  the 
President  is  not  averse  to  requesting  a  tax 
increase,  if  it  Is  needed,  political  year  or 
not.  Last  Januarj-  the  President  pre- 
sented Ins  budget  to  the  Congress.  It 
was  skinned  down  to  the  bone.  The 
various  agencies  of  the  Government  pre- 
sented requests  of  $131  billion:  as  I  re- 
call, the  President  reduced  these  requests 
to  about  $113  billion. 
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As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  pointed  out,  this  Congress  so  far. 
either  through  appropriations  or  addi- 
tional authorizations',  has  raised  the 
Presidents  budget  by  mare  than  $3  bil- 
lion. It  Is  Congress  that  has  done  this, 
not  the  administration.  So  if  we  are 
seeking  to  place  the  blame,  let  us  n:>t 
place  it  where  it  does  not  belong,  let  us 
give  Congress  its  fair  share,  too. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  subject  has 
been  brought  up.  because  the  President 
has  been  greatly  disturbed  at  the  enthu- 
siasm shown  by  Congress  this  year  in  go- 
ing far  beyond  his  recommended  budget. 

So  far  as  a  tax  increase  is  concerned, 
the  President  has  never  shied  away  from 
that  possibility.  But  he  had  hoped  he 
would  get  some  cooperation  from  Con- 
gress in  the  field  of  appropriations,  so 
that  his  budget  requests  would  not  be  ex- 
ceeded but.  if  possible,  would  be  reduced. 

So  I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  bringing  this  subject  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
I  point  out  that  we  bear  our  share  of  the 
responsibility — the  whole  Congress. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals  and 
conservatives — for  what  is  being  done  to 
the  budget  this  year.'  The  figures  which 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  pre- 
sented are  correct;  the  list  is  even  more 
extensive. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  Is  my  recollection 
that  the  President  recommended,  too. 
that  if  in  this  measure  we  spent  more 
money  than  he  suggested,  we  should 
make  up  the  deficit  by  the  imposition  of 
a  necessary  tax.  That  is  my  recollection. 
I  appreciate  the  presentation  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  comment 
which  has  relationship  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  said. 

We  can  follow  any  of  several  courses. 
First,  we  can  spend  and  tax.  If  this 
first  course  Is  followed,  the  obligation  to 
tax  will  act  as  a  deterrent  against 
spending. 

The  second  course  is  t«  spend  but  not 
tax.  That  is  the  easy  way  out.  That  Is 
what  we  have  been  doing,  as  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana.  He  has 
stated  that  we  have  passed  bills  which 
have  built  up  the  spending  program  by 
$3  billion  in  excess  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent recommended.  We  will  spend,  but 
we  will  not  tax  We  will  not  tax  be- 
cause that  is  a  bitter  function. 

We  spend  essentially  in  election  years, 
because  that  is  a  sweet  method  of  trying 
to  gain  political  support. 

Those  courses  are  with  us.  Which  one 
shall  we  follow?  It  will  not  be  the 
course  of  spend  and  tax:  it  will  be  the 
course  of  spend  and  not  tax.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AiKEMl  that  a  course  of  the  latter  type 
is  dangerous  and  is  a  menace  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  let  me 
allude  to  an  observation  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
fMr.  JavitsI  when  he  Indicated  that  we 
ought  to  come  to  grips  with  the  ques- 
tion of  a  tax  mesisure  now. 


Frankly,  Congress  is  not  beholden  to 
any  agency  or  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  a  tax  bill.  The 
revenue  power  Is  vested  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  the  Constitution. 
We  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  Congress 
has  the  power  to  initiate  taxation.  The 
taxing  power  is  here,  just  as  the  appro- 
priating power  and  the  spending  power 
are  here.  We  can  act  on  our  own  initia- 
tive, if  we  like:  and  in  that  particular 
domain.  I  should  say  that  that  Ls  a  part 
of  our  responsibility  along  with  being 
the  keeper  of  the  national  purse.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  come  up  full  tilt  to 
that  responsibility,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  congratulate  both  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  majority  leader  for 
calling  to  our  attention  the  additional 
appropriations  which  have  been  made 
by  Congress  this  year.  As  one  who  is 
proud  to  be  in  the  conservative  camp  I 
regret  that  we  have  not  had  enough 
votes  and  support  in  the  Senate  to  hold 
appropriations  down. 

The  Great  Society  is  just  too  expensive 
for  the  American  taxpayers 

However,  without  excusing  Congress 
from  our  responsibility — and  we  do  have 
a  responsibility — I  think  we  should  em- 
phasize that  there  is  a  responsibility  in 
the  White  House  also. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  the 
President  should  be  reminded  that  it  does 
not  cost  any  more  to  buy  a  veto  pen  than 
one  to  sign  these  JdIIIs.  Far  too  often  we 
find  the  President  criticizing  Congress  for 
spending  too  much  money,  and  yet  when 
the  President  signs  the  bills  he  stages  a 
great  affair  on  television  to  tell  what  he 
Is  giving  the  people  without  telling  them 
the  cost.  I  would  suggest  most  respect- 
fully that  the  President  buy  a  case  of  veto 
pens  and  use  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  says  is  perfectly  true,  and  what 
the  minority  leader  says  is  perfectly  true. 
We  do  not  initiate  tax  legislation.  Per- 
haps that  is  fortunate,  for  tax  legislation 
is  very  complex,  and  can  have  many 
pitfalls  for  a  committee.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  if  we  demanded  It.  the 
Treasury  would  prepare  a  tax  Increase 
bill  for  us.  But  1  do  think  It  would  be 
exculpating  the  administration  much  too 
far,  with  all  due  respect,  not  to  join  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
said  about  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  getting 
these  new  programs  through,  and  further 
to  point  out  the  tremendous  amount  of 
machinery  available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  is  not  being  used.  Es- 
sentially— and  I  speak  now  as  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee— we  have  been  using  monetary  and 
not  fiscal  policy  to  deal  with  our  infla- 
tionary dangers.  What  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  Is  saying  is  that  It  is  high  time  to 
employ  fiscal  policy.  Fiscal  policy  in- 
cludes not  only  debt  management  and 
taxation,  but  also  includes  credit  regula- 
tion and  other  measures  available  to  the 
President.     I   think  the  President   had 


better  take  a  hard  look  at  some  of  these 
things  which  are  politically  unpopular. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  have 
got  to  be  unpopular  and  raise  taxes.  On 
that  Issue,  I  feel  exactly  as  does  the  mi- 
nority leader.  I  will  vote  for  it  and  take 
my  chances.    I  think  it  must  be  done. 

I  say  it  IS  time  to  use  the  power  to 
regulate  consumer  credit  and  the  various 
other  authorities  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  heretofore  invoked  in  war 
Situations,  for  that  is  what  we  are  in. 
As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr 
Aiken  1  has  said,  those  who  feel  we  are 
following  the  right  course  in  Vietnam 
have  got  to  be  ready  to  face  that  music. 
too.  The  country  today  is  at  war.  but  it 
Is  not  acting  that  way  in  terms  of  its  fis- 
cal affairs.  I  think  we  should  be  grate- 
ful to  the  minority  leader,  with  his  enor- 
mous prestige,  for  ringing  that  alarm 
bell  today;  and  I  think  we  ought  to  fol- 
low through  and  make  it  meaningful. 
The  President  will  act.  as  we  know,  if 
there  is  an  Indication  of  concern  in  the 
country.  Such  concern  is  very  highly 
justified.  The  present  tightness  of  credit 
could  bring  on  a  recession,  or  worse. 
Senator  Aiken  said  you  could  get  loans 
for  500  houses.  You  cannot,  except  FHA 
money.  Private  money  is  not  obtainable. 
I  talked  to  one  of  the  biggest  insurance 
companies  In  the  United  States  this 
morning.  They  have  no  money  to  lend 
in  1966  at  all.  and  very  little  for  1967. 
That  is,  generally  speaking,  the  state  of 
the  money  market.  Interest  rates  are 
now  at  534  percent  for  prime  money. 
They  could  easily  go  through  the  6  per- 
cent ceiling  for  this  country.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous, and  could  he  economically  suicidal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    It  could,  indeed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  want  thLs  opportunity  to  pass 
by  without  commending  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  also  the 
majority  leader,  for  their  part  in  a  di.s- 
cussion  which  I  think  is  most  timely. 
As  mentioned  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  tliink  the  issue 
may  very  well  be  resolved,  not  by  us  our- 
selves here  in  Congress,  but  very  pos- 
sibly by  others  outside  the  Uiiited  States. 
In  this  connection,  I  read  from  an  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch  of  this  morning: 

London.  July  10. — There  was  speculation 
in  Britain  today  that  the  bank  rat*,  prime 
discount  rate  on  which  the  country's  Inter- 
est structure  rests,  might  go  as  high  as  9 
per  cent  before  the  end  of  the  year 
•  #  •  •  • 

The  rate  Ls  currently  6  per  cent.  But 
many  financial  experts  believe  It  will  have 
to  go  up  to  the  traditional  crisis  level  of  7 
per  cent  very  soon — possibly  Thursday.  Thl» 
win  be  long  before  autunan — the  season  when 
sterling  usually  comes   under  pressure. 

I  bring  this  up  because  I  believe  it  is 
high  time  we  begin  to  act.  or  we  shall 
suffer  a  serious  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
article  from  which  I  have  quoted,  enti- 
tled "Experts  See  British  Bank  Rate 
Boost."  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  Monday.  July  11,  1966. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExPEBTS  See  BRmsH  Bank  Rate  Boost 

London,  July  10. — There  was  speculation 
ir.  Britain  today  that  the  bank  rate,  prime 
discount  rate  on  which  the  country's  inter- 
est structure  rests,  might  go  as  high  as  9 
percent  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  last  time  the  British  bank  rate  reached 
that  sort  of  level  on  a  sustained  basis  was  in 
1873— though  it  Jumped  to  10  percent  for  a 
few  days  at  the  start  of  'World  War  I. 

The  rate  is  currently  6  percent.  But  niany 
fliuinclal  experts  believe  It  will  have  to  go 
up  to  the  traditional  crisis  level  of  7  per- 
cent  very  soon — possibly  Thursd.iy.  This  will 
be  long  before  autumn — the  season  when 
sterling  usually  comes  under  pressure. 

London's  financial  district  Is  already  talk- 
ing of  the  need  for  another  dose  of  defla- 
tionary action  by  the  government.  Including 
the  raising  of  bank  rate  The  experts  also 
forecast  tougher  restrictions  on  Installment 
buying  and  possibly  an  increase  in  the  sales 

UiX 

The  Observer  devoted  a  long  editorial  to- 
day to  the  subject,  saying:  "The  solemn  fact 
Is  that  Britain  has  now  got  to  the  point 
where  even  the  p>alns  of  a  forced  devalua- 
tion might  be  less  damaging  than  ...  re- 
fusing to  face  the  fact  that  our  currency  Is 
overvalued." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  President  should  be  at- 
tacked, as  he  has  been  this  afternoon, 
because  he  takes  credit  for  some  of  the 
legislation  passed  by  Congress.  After  all, 
a  good  deal  of  the  legislation  pas.sed  by 
the  Congress  Is  initially  presented  by  the 
President  in  the  form  of  messages  or  In 
the  form  of  proposed  legislation,  or  both. 

However.  I  do  think  we  should  bear 
in  mind  the  remarks  made  today  by  all 
of  the  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  because  this  is  a  serious  problem. 
And  may  I  say  that  while  I  can  find  fault 
with  the  Congress  for  so  far,  either 
through  appropriations  or  authoriza- 
tions, raising  the  amounts  involved  be- 
tween $3  billion  and  $4  billion  above  the 
President's  January  budget  requests,  I 
am  not  blameless.  I  am  not  any  Gala- 
had, because  I  have  voted  for  practically 
every  one  of  those  increases.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  do  not  see  any  on  my  list 
that  I  did  not  vote  for. 

But  that  does  not  make  me  any  better 
or  any  worse  than  anyone  else  It  is 
something  which  Congress  should  con- 
sider collectively.  It  is  something  for 
which  we  all  bear  a  share  of  responsi- 
bility. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  other  Senators  who  have 
spoken  this  afternoon,  and  most  espe- 
cially the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
iMr.  Aiken],  who  has  documented 
everything  about  which  he  speaks,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 
who  knows  the  financial  field  very  well, 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams],  who  Is  always  interested  in 
economy  in  government,  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI.  who 
is  on  his  feet  at  all  times  trying  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  appropriations  and 
authorizations. 


I  think  that  together,  they  have  done 
a  service  which  I  hope  will  be  productive 
in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Diinois  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  recommended  ex- 
penditure, under  the  President's  message, 
was  raised  by  the  House,  and  that  the 
level  to  which  the  House  had  lifted  the 
recommended  expenditure  is  now  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  by  the  Senate?  That 
is.  the  President  began  at  the  lowest  level, 
House  raised  the  President's  level,  and  we 
are  now  proposing  to  raise  both  the 
President's  and  the  House's  level  of  ex- 
penditure? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  comes  about  with  respect  to  the 
instant  bill  because  of  the  date  that  is 
involved 

The  President  wished  to  make  the 
civilian  pay  bill  effective  as  of  Januarj^ 
1,  1967.  The  House,  however,  dealt  with 
it  in  a  retrospective  way,  and  made  it 
effective  July  1.  1966.  meaning  this 
month. 

There  was  hope  that  perhaps  that  item 
could  be  comproml.sed.  and  it  could  be 
made  effective  in  October.  But  evidently 
nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  that 
field,  so  the  bill  ijefore  us  now  is,  in  that 
respect,  Identical  with  the  House  bill: 
namely,  it  goes  back  to  the  1st  of  July  of 
this  year,  meaning  that  the  1st  of  this 
July  it  become  effective  and  payable. 
That  will  involve,  of  course,  an  extra  $300 
million,  or  a  sum  In  that  neighborhood. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  understand  that  the  bill, 
as  it  is  now  before  us,  has  an  effective 
date  of  January  1.  1967.  or  of  July  1, 
1966? 
Mr,  DIRKSEN.  It  will  be  July  1,  1966. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  And  that  is  what  the 
President  recommended? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No,  the  President 
recommended  January  1,  1967. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.    That  is  correct.    Why 

would  not  an  amendment  be  in  order  to 

make  the  effective  date  January  1    1967? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    It  would  be  very  much 

in  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  And  that  would  be  in 
conformity  with  the  President's  recom- 
mendation? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  what  he 
recommended  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  in  January. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  what  we  are  argu- 
ing is  sound,  why  should  not  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  offer  such  an  amendment  ? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  nothing  to 
restrain  him  from  doing  so:  of  that  I 
can  assure  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  think  I  will  do  so. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  let  me 
conclude  the  discussion 

Certainly  It  is  not  a  tasteful  matter 
to  essay  the  role  of  a  Jonah  going  up 
and  down  the  streets  of  Nineveh,  shout- 
ing, "Forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and 
the  world  will  be  destroyed,"  and  then 
going  out  and  sitting  in  the  shadow  of 
a  gourd  vine  and  wailing  for  destruction 
to  come. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  some 
warning  voices  have  to  be  raised.    They 


have  not  been  raised  except  on  very  in- 
frequent occasions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
when  he  made  that  statement  m  New 
York  a  few  months  back. 

They  have  not  been  raised  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  this  is  where  tlie  business  is  being 
done.  It  is  time  now  that  we  take  stock 
of  where  we  are. 

When  Lincoln  became  the  candidate 
of  his  party  for  the  Senate  in  1858  he 
used  one  sentence  that  I  thought  covered 
the  entire  waterfront.  He  began  by  say- 
ing: "If  we  can  but  know  where  we  are 
and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  shall  the 
bett<:'r  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 

Four  questions  are  contained  in  that 
short  sentence.  However,  that  sentence 
states  the  case — where  are  we,  what  Is 
the  direction,  what  do  we  do,  and  how  do 
we  do  it?  Those  are  the  questions  to 
which  we  should  find  answers  before 
grief  and  distress  overtake  us. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  who  have  partici- 
pated In  the  discussion  this  afternoon.  I 
trust  that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  my  compatriot,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  have  the  sheriff  of 
D(5v^  elected  and  they  have  had  the 
solicihitions  made.  I  trust  that  the  sher- 
iff was  generously  supplied  with  money 
for  his  ci^mpaign,  and  I  tnist  that  it  was 
a  Republican  sheriff  who  was  elected  in 
Dover. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  I  have  received  the  answer  to 
the  question  raised  earlier  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  The  sheriffs  in 
Wa.shington  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
amendment.  I  asked  the  legislative 
counsel  to  prepare  this  memorandum  for 
me. 

Under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  as  de- 
fined, the  political  committee  is  defined 
as  follows : 

The  term  "political  committee"  1?  defined. 
for  purposes  of  section  602  and  certain  re- 
lated sections  of  title  18.  In  section  591  of 
title  18.  The  t*rm.  as  so  defined,  includee 
any  committee  association,  or  orp&alBatlon 
which  accepts  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
penditures for  the  purpoee  of  Influencing  or 
attempting  to  Influence  the  election  of  can- 
dld.^tes  or  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
electors  In  two  or  more  States  The  term  as 
so  defined,  also  Includes  ar.y  committee,  as- 
sociation, or  organization  (other  than  a  duly 
orgamzed  State  or  local  committee  of  a  politi- 
cal party)  which  accepts  contributions  or 
makes  exi>e.ndltures  for  the  puri>o8e  of  In- 
fluencing or  att«nptlng  to  influence  the 
election  of  candidates  or  presidential  and 
rtce  presidential  electors  whether  or  not  In 
more  than  one  St.ate,  if  such  committer  as- 
sociation, or  orfranlzatlon  Is  a  branch  or  sub- 
sidiary of  a  national  committee,  association, 
or  organization.  (Section  591  of  t:t:e  18  also 
defines  the  term  "candidate"  to  mean  an  in- 
dividual whose  name  Is  presented  for  election 
as  Senator  or  Representative  In.  or  Delegate 
or  Resident  Commtssloner  tcj  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  such  In- 
dividual Is  elected  1 , 

Tlie  amendment  would  not  change  the 
definitions  &s  outlined  under  existing  law 
at  all.  Under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
the  existing  law  defines  a  committee  a« 
affecting  only  those  candidates  who  are 
running  in  two  or  more  States.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  rais- 
ing the  question,  and  ■will  thank  him  now 
for  his  support. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ':' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
realize  that  the  Senator  took  the  time 
to  check  into  this  matter.  That  Is  the 
trouble  with  amendments  which  the 
committee  does  not  have  a  chance  to  look 
Into.  There  can  be  many  unintended 
consequences.  Under  the  Senator  from 
Delaware's  interpretation,  a  local  candi- 
date, if  he  were  on  the  same  ballot  with 
Federal  candidates,  would  be  affected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
covered  by  existing  law.  My  amendment 
is  clear  enough.  Perhaps  that  Is  the 
trouble  it  is  too  clear  for  some. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  law  provides 
that  if  the  candidates  are  on  the  same 
ballot — let  us  say  a  Member  of  Congress, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Vice  President — the  candidates  would  be 
covered  by  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  State  com- 
mittee of  Washington  or  E>elaware  were 
soliciting  campaign  contributions  for  the 
election  of  a  Senator,  a  Representative, 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Included  on  that  ballot  were  a  local  can- 
didate, the  contributions  are  all  covered 
That  is  the  existing  law.  My  amendment 
would  not  change  that. 

If  some  want  this  to  be  different,  they 
had  better  repeal  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  Those  candidates  are  already 
covered  under  the  existing  law  when 
their  names  are  on  a  national  ballot.  I 
ain  sure  that  the  State  of  Washington 
Is  living  up  to  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  think  that  we 
should  find  out  more  about  this  matter. 
The  Senator  states  that  he  has  found 
out  about  it  from  legislative  counsel. 
However,  I  have  not  run  this  matter 
down — pinpointed  its  full  ramifica- 
tions— and  I  do  not  think  anyone  else 
has.  I  think  the  proper  body  for  examin- 
ing this  matter  which  is  subject  to  so 
many  interpretations  to  the  committee 
charged  by  the  Senate  with  this  respon- 
sibility 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
about  time  that  the  Congress  acts.  This 
proposal  has  been  studied  for  the  past 
5  years. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  unaware  that 
local  candidates  were  covered  under  this 
law.  even  though  they  have  been  on  the 
same  ballot. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
consideration  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  an  amendment  was  offered,  the 
so-called  clean  elections  amendment. 
Thf  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  did  a  little  research  on  that,  and 
if  he  were  present  he  could  tell  us  that 
the  present  law  is  designed  to  affect  elec- 
tions in  which  any  national  candidate  is 
on  the  ballot. 

There  was  specific  reference  at  that 
time  to  a  situation  in  Wilmington.  Del. 
The  city  of  Wilmington  elects  its  city 
council  on  the  national  ballot.  They 
are  automatically  covered  under  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  and  are  subject  to  the 
penalties  contained  in  that  act. 

The  same  thing  would  be  true  in  the 
State  of  Washington  or  any  other  State. 
That  is   the  present  'aw      If  the  local 


candidates  are  on  the  ballot  with  national 
candidates  the  local  candidates  are 
covered  by  the  same  rule  laid  down  under 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

The  State  of  Washington,  the  State  of 
Delaware,  the  city  of  Takoma,  or  the  city 
of  Wilmington  can  hold  Its  election  at 
different  times,  and  in  that  event  It  would 
not  be  affected:  that  Is,  assuming  there 
were  no  national  candidates  on  the 
ballot. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  section  591  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  page 
3552.  which  defines  what  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  talking  about. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
§  591.  Deflnltlons. 

When  used  In  sections  697,  599,  602,  609 
and  610  of  this  title — 

The  term  "election"  Includes  a  general  or 
special  election,  but  does  not  Include  a 
primary  election  or  convention  of  a  political 
party; 

The  term  "candidate"  means  an  Individual 
whose  name  is  presented  for  election  as  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  In,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  State.s.  whether  or  not  such  In- 
dividual Is  elected. 

The  term  "political  committee"  Includes 
any  committee,  association,  or  organization 
which  accepts  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
penditures for  the  purpose  of  influencing  or 
attempting  to  influence  the  election  of  can- 
didates or  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
electors  (1)  In  two  or  more  States,  or  (2) 
whether  or  not  In  more  than  one  State  If 
such  committee,  association,  or  organization 
(Other  than  a  duly  organized  Stat«  or  local 
committee  of  a  political  party)  Is  a  branch 
or  subsidiary  of  a  national  committee,  asso- 
ciation, or  organization: 

The  term  "contribution"  includes  a  gift, 
subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit,  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a 
contract,  promise,  or  agreement  to  make  a 
contribution,  whether  or  not  legally  en- 
forceable: 

The  term  "expenditure"  Includes  a  pay- 
ment, distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit, 
or  gift,  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and 
Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  ag^reement  to 
make  an  expenditure,  whether  or  not  legally 
enforceable; 

The  term  "person"  or  the  term  "whoever" 
Includes  an  Individual,  partnership,  commit- 
tee, association,  corporation,  and  any  other 
organization  or  group  of  persons; 

The  term  "State"  Includes  Territory  and 
possession  of  the  tTnlted  States.  (June  25, 
1948,  ch  645.  62  Stat.  719;  May  24,  1949,  ch 
139,  §  9.  63  Stat.  90  ) 

LECISLATIVB    HISTORT 

Reviser's  Note  — Based  on  section  241  (a)  — 
(f),  (1)  of  title  2.  U.  S.  C,  1940  ed..  The  Con- 
gress (Feb.  28,  1925,  ch.  368.  title  III.  8  302 
la— f.  11.43  SUt.  1070). 

First  paragraph  was  Inserted  to  Indicate 
sections  to  which  deflnltlons  are  applicable. 

Minor  changes  In  phraseology  were  made. 

AMENDMENTS 

1949 — Act  May  24.  1949,  omitted  from  the 
first  par.  "and.  In  the  case  of  a  Resident 
Commissioner  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
an  election  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  " 

CROSS    RETERENCES 

Contribution,  definition  of.  see  section  608 
of  this  title 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  see  any  such  definition  referring  to 


local  candidates,  whether  they  are  on 
the  ballot  or  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  quoted 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  section  602 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     The  section  reads; 

Tiie  term  •political  committee"  includes 
any  commitK'e,  association,  or  organization 
which  accepts  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
penditures for  the  purpo.se  of  Influencing  or 
attempting  to  influence  the  election  of  can- 
didates or  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
electors  in  two  or  more  States,  or  whether  or 
not  In  more  than  one  State  if  such  com- 
mittee, association,  or  organization  (other 
than  a  duly  organized  State  or  local  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party)  Is  a  branch  or 
subsidiary  of  a  national  committee,  assfwia- 
tlon,  or  organization. 

That  is  all  that  I  find  in  the  section. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
existing  law.  This  would  not  change 
that  one  iota. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  will  give  every  Sena- 
tor a  chance  to  look  into  this  in  more 
depth.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  right  to 
bring  the  matter  up  on  such  short  notice 
without  the  committee  considering  the 
amendment. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  sug- 
gests that  the  amendment  is  not  germane 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  germane  bill  than 
one  dealing  with  2.5  million  employees, 
such  as  this  bill  does.  The  pending  bill 
Is  as  germane  a  bill  as  we  can  get.  Let 
us  hot  start  linding  excuses  for  postpon- 
ing action. 

As  I  told  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, I  appreciate  his  great  concern  over 
committee  consideration.  I  merely  wish 
that  such  concern  had  prevailed  approxi- 
mately 3  weeks  ago  when  we  had  a  $400 
million  cotton  subsidy  before  us.  How- 
ever, that  matter  was  pas.sed  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  without  any  hear- 
ings and  without  anyone  having  a  chance 
to  do  anything. 

Committee  consideration  is  sometimes 
a  cloak.  We  do  not  need  to  have  a  com- 
mittee come  back  and  tell  the  Senate, 
"We  think  there  should  be  a  law  against 
anyone  soliciting  fimds  on  our  behalf 
from  civil  service  employees." 

Not  a  man  has  defended  this  practice 
All  right,  if  we  disapprove  let  us  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  talking 
about  Memt)ers  of  the  Senate  at  all.  I 
am  talking  about  getting  down  to  all  of 
the  thousands  of  local  committees  that 
feel,  as  a  public  service,  they  ought  to 
organize  and  go  out  and  collect  money 
for  a  cause,  whether  there  be  candidates 
or  not. 

Why  does  the  Senator  always  get  back 
to  the  Senate  or  to  Members  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  get 
back  to  the  Senate  because  I  happen  to  be 
a  Senator.  Those  thousands  of  imagi- 
nary local  committees  are  not  affected 
at  all. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  There  Is  always 
raised  the  implication  that  there  are 
purists  around  here  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  Senators  need  laws  of  some  kind  to 
govern  them. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  If  the 
Senator  from  Washington  does  not  like 
the  amendment,  that  is  his  privilege 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  my  privi- 
lege. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  let 
us  keep  the  record  straight — the  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  the  thousands  of 
committees  or,  as  outlined  a  moment 
ago,  a  committee  set  up  to  promote  a 
sewer  in  Washington.  The  amendment 
would  not  affect  the  sewers  of  any  city. 
It  would  affect  sewer  politics. 

Tlie  Senator's  President,  a  member  of 
his  own  political  party,  has  said  that  this 
matter  needs  correction.  Let  us  cor- 
rect it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  tell  tlie 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  the  sewer- 
age business  is  big  busine.'^s.  and  a  grow- 
ing political  problem,  and  if  we  do  not  do 
.something  about  it.  we  will  have  much 
more  trouble  with  It  than  we  have  with 
all  our  other  metropolitan  problems. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  important 
issues  on  the  ballot  today.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Senator's  term  of 
"sewer  politics." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Those 
arguments  have  nothing  to  do  wltli 
the  pending  amendment.  The  pending 
amendment  deals  with  the  right  of  a 
person  representing  a  political  commit- 
tee— a  Republican  committee  or  a  Demo- 
cratic committee — to  solicit  campaign 
contributions  from  Government  em- 
ployees under  the  civil  senice  system, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  did 
not  ask  for  this  job,  and  neither  did  Sen- 
ator Morton  nor  some  of  the  other  peo- 
ple on  the  national  committee.  I  under- 
stand you  fellows  got  so  desperate  that 
you  drafted  Bliss,  He  did  not  ask  for 
the  job. 

I  believe  the  people  involved  in  this 
matter  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
di.scuss  It.  I  know  what  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  thinks  he  means,  but 
sometimes  amendments  are  wiltten  in 
such  a  way  that  someone  thinks  he  knows 
what  they  mean,  but  they  do  not  mean 
that.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
amendments  are  offered  in  the  Senate  in 
conjunction  with  another  bill,  without 
anyone  having  an  opportunity  to  con- 
.<;ider  the  amendment  In  depth  and  to 
di.scuss  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
proposed  amendment  Is  as  clear  as  any 
amendment  can  possibly  be. 

Mr.  President.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  Is  not  willing  to  take  It 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  I  once  offered  some 
amendments,  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  put  me  in  my  place.  The 
amendments  involved  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  other  Senators  said  that  the  matter 
had  not  been  looked  Into  by  the  com- 
mittee. If  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
does  not  remember  that  incident,  I  shall 
locate  it  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
proposed  amendment  has  been  looked  at 
for  the  past  several  years  It  has  been 
talked  about  a  long  time  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  employees 
about  this  matter.  I  have  here  several 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  various 


newspapers.  I  read  one  of  these  articles 
which  outlines  how  Federal  employees 
are  purchasing  tickets  on  the  installment 
plan.  I  have  a  number  of  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  various  newspapers. 
This  practice  has  been  denounced  over  a 
period  of  years. 

An  article  by  Jerry  Kluttz  which  ap- 
peared In  the  January  15,  1963,  issue  of 
the  Washngton  Post  reads  as  follows: 

Budget  Plan  Advised  for  $100  Dinner 
(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

Play  politics  now  and  pay  later  Is  a  gim- 
mick being  used  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  to  seil  $100  tickets  t«  hard- 
pressed  Federal  employes  to  Its  Friday  dinner 
here. 

The  budget  payment  plan  Is  being  sug- 
gested to  employes  who  plead  financial 
troubles  and  say  they  can't  afford  the  $100 
affair.  The  minimum  Is  $10  down  and  $10  a 
month.  No  Interest  is  charged  on  the  un- 
paid balance. 

But  as  a  career  employe  remarked  after 
being  called  by  a  Democratic  worker  who 
urged  him  to  attend  the  dinner  and  pay  for 
It  later:  "If  I  go,  the  price  I  pay  later  could 
be  my  Job  when  the  Republicans  return  to 
power.  But  if  I  don't  go.  It  could  cost  me  a 
grade  promotion  which  Is  several  hundred 
dollars  a  year  in  higher  salary." 

Meantime,  if  a  fraction  of  what  employes 
say  Is  true,  officials  In  a  dozen  or  more  agen- 
cies are  violating  the  law,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly,  by  putting  the  pressure  on  em- 
ployes to  buy  the  $100  tickets  on  Govern- 
ment time  and  In  Federal  buildings.  As  far 
as  could  be  determined,  no  Federal  agency 
has  even  bothered  to  investigate  the  numer- 
ous stories  of  pressure  on  employes  to  buv 
ticket*. 

Mainly,  the  Indirect  approach  Is  used  In 
the  belief  by  officials  that  It  places  them  on 
safe  legal  ground.  The  arm-twisting  gim- 
mick is  the  cocktail  party.  A  score  of  such 
parties  are  being  tossed  Friday  evening  pre- 
ceding the  dinner  by  top  offlclals  who  Invite 
their  own  employes  who  wUi  attend  the  din- 
ner 

Employes  say  flatly  that  they  have  been 
called  at  their  Government  offices,  on  Gov- 
ernment time,  and  told  either  by  phone  or 
In  person  by  superiors  that  "we're  expecting 
you"  (and  sometimes  "your  wife  too")  at  the 
Secretary's  or  Administrator's  (a«  the  case 
may  be)    cocktail  party. 

This  is  hardly  a  subtle  approach  The  par- 
tle.s  are  limited  to  those  who  buy  the  $100 
tickets. 

A  highly  respected  Federal  attorney  who 
has  handled  many  cases  Involving  Govern- 
ment employes  yesterday  denoiineed  the 
crx-ktail  party  gimmick  as  ■wTonp  and  un- 
ethical He  expres.sed  the  belief  that  a  court 
would  hold  that  an  employe  was  subjected 
to  coercion  If  he  attends  his  agency's  cock- 
tail party  and  buys  a  $100  ticket  against  his 
better   Judgment. 

"Its  Just  like  reaching  Into  a  fellow's 
pockets  and  taking  $100,"  the  legal  expert 
commented  acidly,  and  continued:  "this 
practice  should  be  stopped  before  the  public 
service  Is  badly  dama.ged  by  It" 

Tliere  are  R.\fx>  reports  of  meetings  being 
held  in  Federal  buildings  on  Government 
time  to  discuss  ticket  sales  and  what  can 
be  done  to  prevail  upon  more  employes  to 
buy  them.  Some  officials  have  been  told 
that  the  employes  in  their  agency  have 
bought  only  half  a  dozen  tickets  while  those 
In  another  bureau  of  comparable  size  have 
purchased   25   or  more 

Meantime,  a  corporation  representative 
here  expressed  the  r>pln!on  that  Federal 
workers  were  being  subjected  to  an  unusual 
amount  of  pressure  this  year  to  buy  tickets 
because  many  companies  can  no  longer  do 
it  and   charge   the   expense   off  against  Fed- 


eral   Income    taxes    under   the    new    exf>ense 
account  regulations. 

He  explained  that  his  and  many  other  com- 
panies had  refused  to  buy  the  usual  $1,200 
table  this  year. 

In  the  past,  it  was  common  practice  for  a 
company  to  buy  one  or  more  tables  and  give 
the  tickets  to  friendly  Meml>ers  of  Congress 
who  would  distribute  them  to  fr.ends  and 
political  supporters  and  take  credit  for  the 
sales.  Company  representatives  here  say 
they  have  rejected  numerous  overtures  from 
Capitol  Hill  to  continue  the  practice  because 
of  the  expense  account  rules 

Federal  ofBcials  and  employes  alike  say 
they  realize  that  any  poUllcal  party  must 
have  money  to  finance  operations  but  taey 
wonder  If  tactics  used  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration are  proper  and  the  best  that  can  be 
devised 

A  Democratic  ofKcia';  said  yesterday  that 
the  Party  had  taken  precautions  to  operate 
within  the  law.  He  said  phone  directories 
were  secured  from  a  number  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  that  they  were  used  to  look  up 
home  addresses  and  to  send  Invitations  to 
the  $100  dinner  to  employes  at  them. 

He  also  said  some  follow  up  phone  calls 
were  made  to  employes  at  their  homes  by 
Committee  workers  to  urge  them  to  attend 
the  dinner  He  said  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  pressure  on  employes  by  their  agencies  to 
buy  tickets  "I  hope  every  ticket  Is  pur- 
chased voluntarily,"  he  added 

Another  person  with  a  background  of  polit- 
ical fund-raising  expressed  the  view  that 
more  than  half  a  dozen  eager-beaver  Federal 
officiaLs  who  are  trjing  to  make  a  big  name 
for  themselves  In  the  eyes  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  are  causing  all  the 
trouble. 

The  question  is,  do  Senators  desire  to 
do  something  about  this  matter  or  just 
talk  about  it?  If  they  do  let  us  act  to- 
day. If  not  then  tell  the  employees  that 
this  administration  is  not  going  to  do 
anytWng  but  talk  about  It  The  rejec- 
tion of  this  amendment  Is  notice  that 
the  employees  can  legally  be  soIlcit.ed  by 
representatives  of  the  politieal  parties 
arid  that  the  Great  Society  will  not  do 
anything  about  it 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not 
change  the  rules  one  lota  as  to  a  defini- 
tion of  "committees."  It  does  not  change 
the  definition  of  "contributions"  or  the 
definition  of  "solicitations."  It  merely 
states  that  representatives  of  these  com- 
mittees cannot  do  that  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washinpton  and  I  are  now- 
prohibited  from  doing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  be'.ieve  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  becoming  mixed 
up  v,-ith  all  the  thousands  of  local  com- 
mittees. I  believe  the  Federal  employee 
is  an  intelligent  fellow.  If  he  does  not  ^ 
wish  to  contribute  to  a  candidate  in '' 
Etover,  he  will  not . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  am 
not  mixed  up  at  all  A  candidate  in 
Dover  is  not  affected  under  the  proposed 
amendment  nor  is  the  postmaster  at 
Dover  if  he  wishes  to  support  a  candi- 
date in  Dover  for  mayor  or  for  the  city 
council  Besides  let  me  worr>-  about 
Dover. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  he  is  on  the  same- 
ballot  with  someone  who  runs  for  Federal 
olSce,  he  is 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Thai  is 
provided  for  under  existing  law  That  is 
the  situation  tmder  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act, 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  says,  but  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely 
the  Senator  Is  familiar  with  existing  law. 
In  any  event,  the  proposed  amendent 
would  not  change  the  existing  law  one 
lota  on  that  fxjlnt. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Why  should  the 
matter  not  be  taken  to  a  committee  and 
discussed?  I  shall  vote  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  If  that  Is  what  the 
sunendment  would  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
all  the  amendment  does;  why  postpone 
action?  It  Is  time  to  vote  for  it  now 
when  the  pending  bill  is  being  passed  for 
Federal  employees. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  Chairman  willing 
to  accept  the  proposed  amendment? 

(At  this  point  Mr  Burdick  assumed 
the  chair  as  the  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  D'laware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  Intend  to  become 
embroiled  ia  this  enlightening  discus- 
sion between  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
However,  I  had  the  privilege  of  presiding 
while  the  discussion  was  taking  place, 
and  I  recalled  that  some  of  my  staff 
members  and  I  this  year  received  solici- 
tations for  funds  from  the  Republican 
Party.  I  do  not  know  how  that  came 
to  pass.  But.  inasmuch  as  no  doubt  both 
political  parties  use  mailing  lists  to  some 
degree  to  solicit  funds  from  citizens 
across  the  boaxd,  would  this  type  of 
solicitation,  not  from  an  elected  officer — 
which  was  plainly  stated— but  from  a 
member  who  is  an  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  who  has  solicited,  on 
an  across-the-board  at  random  basis, 
come  under  the  confines  of  the  proposed 
amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  those 
solicitations  are  made  by  a  salaried  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  Government  the 
existing  law  covers  that.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  apply  the  same  re- 
striction if  the  solicitations  were  made  by 
a  representative  of  a  salaried  official, 
candidate,  or  a  political  committee. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Then,  the  answer  to  my 
question  Is  "Yes"? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
And  why  should  it  not  be  prohibited? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  reason  why  I  wonder 
about  the  wisdom  of  it  is  simply  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  concerned 
about  coercion — and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  concerned  about  coercion — In 
the  solicitation  of  campaign  funds. 

Most  Members  of  Congress — at  least 
many  of  them,  and  I  put  myself  in  this 
category — unfortunately  are  not  finan- 
cially endowed  to  the  point  that  they  are 
not  required  to  solicit  on  a  rather  broad 
basis  from  friends  who  are  willing  to 
support  them  in  the  Interests  of  good 
government.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  likelihood  that  I  will  ever  get  out  of 
that  category,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to 
pressure  anyone  for  whom  I  have  done 
a  favor,  nor  do  I  wish  to  hold  out  a 
promise,  in  order  to  get  a  campaign  con- 
tribution. I  refuse  to  do  that,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  refuses  to  do  that. 


and  all  other  98  Senators  refuse  to  do 
that. 

However,  I  fail  to  see  what  type  of 
coercion  is  involved  when  the  political 
committee  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, or  a  political  committee  in  my 
State  of  Indiana,  takes  a  list  of  every- 
one residing  In  a  particular  county  and 
sends  a  card  through  the  mail  asking  for 
a  contribution.  There  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  any  coercion  involved  in  this 
type  of  solicitation. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
proposed  amendment  does  not  redefine 
the  word  "solicitation";  it  leaves  it  the 
same  as  present  law. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, if  the  only  way  either  of  us  can 
stay  in  the  Senate  is  to  solicit  our  cam- 
pai^n  contributions  from  civil  service 
employees  we  both  ought  to  be  kicked 
out. 

The  definition  of  a  "solicitation"  is  not 
changed.  The  definition  of  "commit- 
tees" would  not  be  changed.  On  that 
point  the  proposed  amendment  merely 
repeats  the  existing  law.  The  proF>osed 
amendment  does  provide  that  represent- 
atives of  political  committees  cannot 
solicit  political  contributions  from  civil 
service  employees. 

This  indefensible  method  of  solicita- 
tion has  been  practiced  by  both  political 
parties.  I  am  not  singling  out  one  party. 
I  have  read  employees'  letters  that  were 
written  under  the  administration  of  both 
political  parties.  I  do  not  intend  to 
argue  about  which  party  has  violated 
this  rule  the  most.  It  has  been  done,  and 
I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  defend  it.  But  the  time  has 
come  to  stop  it.    It  Is  a  bad  practice. 

I  read  an  article  dated  May  28,  1964. 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
written  by  Mr.  Jerry  Kluttz,  outlining 
this  evil. 

Promotion    or    Oala    tor    Johnso.v    Leavtcs 
Taint  or  PiusaTTHE 
(By  Jer.7  KJuttz) 

Tlie  Democratic  gala  Is  over  but  the 
political  taint  from  it  lingers  on  in  Federal 
offlces  here. 

There  Isnt  much  doubt  that  Tuesday 
ulgbt's  tlOO  Democratic  fund-raising  Salute 
to  President  Johnson  was  actively  promoted 
In  Federal  offlces  In  violation  of  the  spirit  If 
not  the  letter  of  the  law  which  tnakee  It 
Illegal  to  solicit  political  funds  on  Federal 
proparty. 

In  the  past  the  State  Department  with  its 
large  body  of  professional  Foreign  Service 
personnel  was  by-passed  by  political  fund 
raisers.  But  things  have  changed  and  scores 
of  hlgher-jxild  employees  there  were  sent  In- 
vitations to  the  gala  at  their  offices. 

The  employes  charge  that  the  Protocol 
Office  there  not  only  distributed  the  Invita- 
tions, an  apparent  violation  of  law,  but  also 
made  calls  to  Jog  them  into  responding  to 
them.  This  la  the  story  of  one  of  the  em- 
ployes: 

"About  two  weeks  ago  a  mysterious-looking 
letter  was  hand-delivered  to  my  office  In  the 
State  Department  .  .  Inside  was  an  Inrtta- 
tlon  to  the  gala  honoring  President  Johnson. 

"Monday  the  Protocol  Office  called  to  ask 
If  I  were  going  to  the  gala  .  .  .  On  Inquiring 
of  some  of  my  colleagues,  I  found  that  they, 
too,  had  received  hand-written,  hand- 
delivered  Invitations  at  their  offices  as  well 
as  solicitous  calls  from  the  Protocol  Office. 
There  was  more  than  a  little  consternation 
In  the  minds  of  many  of  them. 


"  .  .  I'm  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  the 
lnvlt.atlon  was  a  matter  of  Protocol  .  .  but 
the  Incident  has  begun  to  worry  me.  Lot« 
of  timid  souls  clearly  attended  the  gala  for 
fear  that  some  of  their  colleagues,  who  are 
dependent  on  political  patronage  for  their 
Jobs,  will  record  the  fact  and  remind  any 
and  all  who  might  be  interested. 

"This  may  be  okay  for  Assistant  Secre- 
taries or  even  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries 
but  for  those  who  are  supposedly  part  of  the 
Civil  Service  and  Foreign  Service  this  poten- 
tial for  al-fresco  blackmail  is  a  senous 
baslnes5, 

"I  am  sure  the  President  wants  a  Civil 
Service  and  a  Foreign  Service  which  will  give 
him,  through  his  apipolntees.  the  best  pro- 
fessional advice  possible,  without  fear  or 
favor  After  all.  one  of  the  hardest  prob- 
lems of  being  President  Is  making  the  bu- 
reaucracy work  effectively  for  the  program 
of  his  Administration. 

"Those  who  were  in  charge  of  Issuing  Invi- 
tations didn't  help  the  President  Somebody 
oug-ht   to  tell  him." 

Representative  Nelsen  (R-Minn)  charged 
on  the  House  floor  that  topgrade  employes 
in  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  were  asked  to  buy 
$100  tickets  in  their  offlces.  Senator  Wil- 
liams (R-Del.)  Is  sponsoring  a  resolution  to 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  Investigate 
the    charges. 

Employes  in  Small  Business,  Housing  & 
Home  Finance.  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
and  Post  Office  among  others  have  called  to 
say  they  were  "Invited"  to  attend  the  gala  by 
either  phone  calls  or  personal  contacts  at 
their   offlces 

In  most  cases  they  say  they  were  asked  to 
attend  cocktail  parties  which  were  held  prior 
to  the  gala  and  given  by  agency  heads  Those 
who  attended  the  parties  were  expected  to 
attend    the   gala. 

A  ptoetal  official  commented  yesterday  that 
he  had  never  seen  employes  so  eager  to  buy 
the  $100  tickets  and  he  added  that  he  had 
heard  no  one  In  the  Department  complain 
about  the  pressure 

"Pressure  wasn't  necessary  to  sell  the  tick- 
ets this  year."  he  explained,  "the  employes 
bought  them  willingly  because  I  suspect  they 
feel  that  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  around  for 
awhile." 

A  Commerce  official  said  the  "educationa! " 
approach  was  used  to  sell  tickets  to  employes 
there.  He  simply  said  that  employes  In  the 
top  grades  were  given  the  "opportunity"  to 
contribute  to  the  party  of  his  choice  and  he 
expressed  the  personal  belief  that  those  who 
could  afford  It  should  contribute  to  help  sus- 
tain the  two-party  system  He  also  said  no 
pressure  was  necessary  to  sell  $100  tickets 
to  the  gala. 

Complaints  from  employee  who  charged 
that  their  arms  were  twisted  l'  buy  tickets 
were  far  fewer  than  last  year.  T^o  reasons 
were  cited  for  the  slump  in  complaints 
First,  that  employes  were  getting  acciistomed 
to  the  pressure,  and  secondly,  tickets  sold 
better  this  year  as  many  business  Arms 
bought  them. 

If  this  practice  is  to  be  stopped  this  is 
the  time.  Under  the  existing  law  If  the 
civil  service  employee  who  is  quoted  here 
were  solicited  by  a  Member  of  Conpress 
or  by  any  salaried  official  of  the  U.S. 
Government  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  law.  The  article  does  not  say  that  he 
was  solicited  in  that  manner  but  that 
they  were  solicited  by  a  representative 
of  a  political  party.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  cover  such  represent- 
ative of  any  poUctical  party  or  com- 
mittee. 

Although  this  Incident  Involved  a 
Democratic  dinner  the  same  situation 
has  arisen  involving  Republican  dinners. 
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This  is  not  written  for  one  party  or 
the  other.  It  lays  down  the  same  ground 
rules  for  both.  The  definition  of  a  polit- 
ical committee  under  this  amendment  is 
exactly  the  same  as  is  now  written  in 
the  Con-upt  Practices  Act.  It  does  not 
change  It  one  lota. 

'At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts assumed  the  chair,  i 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  did  not  mean  by  any- 
thing that  I  said  to  give  the  inference 
that  one  political  party  had  certain  sins 
that  do  not  belong  to  the  other.  All 
persons  and  organizations  have  their 
shortcomings.  But  the  parties  are  anx- 
ious to  shore  up  those  .'Shortcomings 
which  might  exist. 

However,  if  we  are  going  to  adopt  an 
ameridment  like  this,  it  is  important  to 
know  what  is  In  it  and  what  its  effects 
will  be. 

When  we  come  to  the  language  "di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  solicits,"  this  would 
appear  to  mean  that  any  one  who  gets  a 
lari'e  mailing  list  and  sends  out  requests 
based  on  that  mailing  list  would  be  in- 
cluded if  there  happens  to  be  a  Federal 
employee  among  the  name?.  It  would 
also  apply  to  one  who  engages  a  group  of 
party  members  to  go  block  by  block  to 
contribute  dollars  for  Democrats  or  con- 
tribute dollars  for  Republicans — but  you 
do  not  buy  much  influence  in  this 
fashion.  Anyone  who  does  this  would 
come  under  the  penalty  of  $5,000  or  im- 
prLsonment  for  not  more  than  3  years. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  wants  but  I  do 
not  see  any  other  definition  or  any  other 
result,  or  how  one  can  escape  those 
results. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  only  reading 
the  existing  law. 

Mr  BAYH,    Oh.no. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware says  that  existing  law  applies  to 
Government  employees? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  talking  about  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  leaders  In  a  com- 
munity who  get  together  100  party  offi- 
cials— not  employees  but  party  officiaLs — 
and  send  them  out  block  by  block,  or 
who  .says.  "Sit  down  here  and  send  these 
cards  out  en  masse  to  10,000  people  in 
this  county." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  us 
not  confuse  this  with  a  lot  of  camou- 
flage.   Tlie  amendment  is  clear  enough. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  not  covering  it  up 
by  a  lot  of  camouflage.  What  does  the 
Senator  mean  by  "covering  it  up  with  a 
lot  of  camouflage"?  Tlie  language  of 
his  amendment  seems  to  me  to  state  tills. 
The  Senator  should  read  it. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  .shall 
again  read  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  not  worried  about 
the  existing  law.  The  Senator  desires 
to  change  the  existing  law. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  I  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  yielded  to 
me. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  But  I 
did  not  yield  the  floor.  I  wish  to  read 
the  existing  law  for  the  special  enlight- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  existing  law  reads: 

§  602.  Solicitation  of  political  contributions 
Whoever,  being  a  .Senator  or  Representa- 
tive in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commission- 
er to,  or  a  candidate  for  Congress,  or  indi- 
vidual elected  as.  Senator,  Representative. 
Delegate,  or  Resident  Commissioner,  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof,  or  a  per- 
son receiving  any  salary  or  compensation  for 
services  from  money  derived  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly solicits,  receives,  or  Is  In  any  manner  con- 
cerned in  soliciting  or  receiving  any  assess- 
ment, subscription,  or  contribution  for  any 
political  purpose  whatever,  from  any  other 
such  officer,  employee,  or  person,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  vears  or  both.  (June 
25,  1948.  ch.  645,  62  :"5tat.  722. ) 

I  now  read  the  language  under  the 
proposed  amendment,  and  all  that  this 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  add  a 
new  section  prescribing  the  same  crimi- 
nal i>enaUies  to  any  person  actinp  on  be- 
half of  a  political  committee  who  'di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  solicits,  or  is  in  any 
manner  concerned  in  soliciting,  any  as- 
sessment, subscription,  or  contribution 
for  the  use  of  such  political  committee 
or  for  any  political  purpose  whatever 
from  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States." 

That  is  the  part  that  the  Senator  read 
before. 

The  existing  law  is  applicable  to  sal- 
aried employees  of  the  Government,  but 
the  existing  law  does  not  cover  the  situ- 
ation if  that  .salaried  employee  of  the 
Government  seeks  out  nonemployees  of 
the  Government  to  do  his  dirty  work  or 
solicit  from  civil  service  employees. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  please? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  are  all  trying  to  get 
rid  of  dirty  work.  But  we  want  to  make 
certain  that  we  do  not  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  water. 

Suppose  he  formed  i  "John  Willi.^ms 
for  Senate  Committer." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  He 
would  come  under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH  May  I  ask  the  que.'ition? 
I  think  the  Senator  hSB  answered  it:  but 
I  wish  to  make  sure. 

I  will  make  it  the  "Birch  Bayh  for  Sen- 
ate Committee."  We  get  100  volunteers, 
using  the  language  of  the  Senator,  acting 
on  behalf  of  this  committee:  each  per- 
son takes  a  five-block  area  and  they  go 
down  that  five-block  area  asking  for  a 
"buck  for  Bayh."  Now,  If  they  indirect- 
ly solicit  in  any  matter  someone  who 
works  for  the  Federal  Government,  It 
seems  to  me,  according  to  the  language 
here — not  camouflage — they  subject 
themselves  r,o  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  3  years,  or 
both. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  wish 
to  say  this  now  so  that  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding.  If  the  committee  Is 
formed  in  the  State  of  Delaware  to  elect 
John  Williams  for  the  Senate  or  if  a 
committee  is  formed  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana to  elect  Birch  Bayh  for  the  Senate, 


those  committees  or  representatives  of 
those  committees  would  be  covered  under 
this  amendment  and  barred  from  solicit- 
ing civil  service  employees  for  campaign 
contributions  and  why  should  they  not 
be  covered? 

If  Senators  do  not  want  them  covered 
they  should  vote  against  the  amendment 
because  its  adoption  would  stop  a  repre- 
sentative of  any  committee.  Democrat  or 
Republican,  from  sohciting  funds  from 
cl\11  service  employees  for  candidates 
who  are  running  in  two  or  more  States. 
If  Senators  do  not  wish  to  correct  this 
loophole  they  might  as  well  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  So  that  we  may  move  on,  I 
believe  the  distinction  is  there.  It  has 
been  explained  by  the  Senator  from 
Dt^laware. 

The  present  law  prohibits  those  who 
are  employees  of  the  Federal  Go\em- 
ment  from  soliciting.  The  Senator  would 
Include  in  his  amendment  everj"  Tom. 
Dick,  and  Harry  or  advocate  of  good  gov- 
eniment  who  wants  to  pet  out  and  sup- 
port his  candidate  by  collecting  funds. 
He  would  prohibit  them  from  doing  this. 
He  would  Include  the  little  old  lady  who 
wants  to  go -out  with  a  tin  cup  from  door 
to  door,  and  who  has  no  Influence  or  im- 
pact at  all.  The  Senator  from  Delaware, 
whether  he  desires  that  or  not.  prohibits 
them  from  ha^•iI1g  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can 
ajssure  the  Senator  that  this  may  hurt 
the  tlncup  politician.  There  Is  the  rule 
of  commonsense  in  the  law.  and  with 
respect  to  the  solicitation  of  the  dollar 
from  each  house,  I  doubt  If  that  would  be 
covered  if  done  by  someone  who  did  not 
know  he  was  a  civil  service  employee. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  !Mr.  Bayh] 
knows  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 
Let  us  stop  hedging. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
two  articles  here  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  June  23,  1965,  which 
I  shall  read.  They  state  the  case  very 
well: 

(From  the  Washington   (DC^  Evening  Star, 

June  23.  1965] 

WoBKER  Prodded  on  SlOO  TicKrr    Win 

Complains 

The  wife  of  a  top  Civil  Service  grade  em- 
ploye at  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
called  The  Star  this  morning  to  complain 
that  her  husband  had  been  asked  by  his 
b06s  t'  buy  a  $100  ticket  to  tomorrow's  Dem- 
ocaratlc  dinner. 

"He  was  told."  the  Irate  wife  said,  "that  the 
White  House  is  d'lsplea-sed  with  the  number 
of  tickets  purchased  so  far"  by  OEP  em- 
ployes. 

The  wife  said  she  would  not  give  her  name 
In  order  to  protect  her  hubband.  "I  know 
they  wouldn't  fire  him."  she  stated,  "but  they 
could  easl'.y  abolish  his  Job" 

Early  this  afternoon.  Emet  F  Rlordan, 
OEP  director  of  information,  released  a  state- 
ment which  said:  "There  Is  no  solicitation 
of  iny  kmd  within  the  agency  for  ticket  buy- 
ing." 

MONXT    AND    POLmCS:    DEMOCRATIC    DlNNOt 

Appeals  a  SELix»trr 

(By  Walter  Plnctis) 

Tomorrow  night's  $100 -a- pi  ate  Democratic 
Cougreaslonal  fund-raising  dinner  appears  to 
be  a  solid  success — the  promoters  have 
booked   an   overflow  dinner   crowd   of   2,876 
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into  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel  on  top  of 
about  5.600  that  are  now  expected  at  the 
D  C    Armory 

The  apparent  sale  of  8.000  or  more  tickets 
came  despite  a  reported  fallofl  of  purchaaes 
by  federal  workers  A  survey  of  government 
workers  Indicates  the  sales  effort  toward 
them  waa  less  Intense  this  year  and  was 
limited  primarily  to  home  mailings  to  lists 
of  last  year's  donors 

"It  was  a  light  touch,  nothing  like  last 
year."  one  aide  to  a  Cabinet  member  said 
yesterday  Another  added  that  plans  for 
and  In-bouse  solicitation  had  been  dropped 
three  weeks  ago 

Though  both  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Hubert  H  Humphrey  are  expected 
to  appear  at  both  alTalrs.  the  real  money 
draw  has  been  a  nationwide  solicitation  of 
small  business,  labor  and  corporate  contrib- 
utors both  directly  from  Washington  and 
indirectly  through  Individual  representa- 
tives and  senators. 

The  fact  that  this  is  being  billed  as  Wash- 
ington's only  Democratic  party  fund-raising 
dinner  this  year  has  been  Impressed  on  the 
representatives  of  the  various  lobbying 
organizations  and  other  Interest  groups  in 
Washington. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  raised,  after  ex- 
penses, will  go  to  support  Democratic  candi- 
dates In   the   1966  House  and  Senate  races. 

Success  of  this  year's  ticket  sales  assured 
promoters  of  the  dinner  that  net  receipts 
will  surpass  last  year's  dinner  which  yielded 
•400.000  to  be  divided  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Democratic  Campaign   Committees. 

It  also  guaranteed  that  the  Democrats 
would  be  well  on  their  way  towsu-d  amassing 
a  record  campaign-fund  kitty  to  be  dis- 
bursed among  House  and  Senate  candidates 
next  year 

Though  the  solicitation  effort  la  being  run 
from  Democratic  National  Committee  head- 
quarters under  the  over-all  direction  guide, 
its  all  being  handled  In  the  name  of  a  spe- 
cially formed  group — the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional   Dinner    Committee. 

Use  of  this  organization  will  permit  the 
Democrats  to  take  advantage  of  a  campaign 
fund  law  loophole  and  not  report  the  names 
of  those  who  actually  paid  $100  or  more  for 
tickets — contributions  that  are  normally  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  under  federal  law. 
Political  committees,  such  as  the  dinner  luilt. 
that  receive  and  spend  their  money  within 
the  District  are  exempt  from  reporting. 

Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Dinner 
Committee  Is  Nell  Curry.  California  trucking 
executive  and  long-time  party  fund-raiser. 
Curry  last  year  acted  as  treasurer  of  the 
•  l,0OO-A-Member  President's  Club.  He  also 
has  pluyed  a  key  role  In  encouraging  truck- 
ing Arm  owners  and  operators  around  the 
country  to  contribute  to  the  party  and  Its 
candidates 

The  purchase  of  16  full-page  advertise- 
ments by  truckers  In  last  year's  Democratic 
Convention  prograna  at  $15,000  a  page  waa 
reportedly    promoted    primarily   by  Curry. 

Despite  the  lack  of  hard-sell  techniques  on 
government  employees,  there  will  be  a  round 
of  federal  agency  cocktail  parties  before  the 
dinner.  However,  they  apparently  will  be 
fewer  In  number  and  smaller  In  size  than 
those  which  preceded  last  year's  Democratic 
gala. 

There  also,  reportedly,  has  been  less  In- 
house  calling  to  a,sk  If  employees  were  plan- 
ning to  attend  their  bosses'  parties. 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare  employees 
will  gather  at  the  Skyline  Inn  tomorrow 
night.  At  the  Presidential  Arms,  between 
1.000  and  1.500  government  workers  from  five 
agencies  Including  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment are  expected 

Some  PtMt  OfUce  Department  employes 
and  officials,  along  with  a  number  of  Con- 
gressmen, are  to  attend  a  pre-dlnner  gather- 
ing sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 


Postnaasters  of  the  U.S..  a  private  organiza- 
tion that  has  purchased  tickets  a^nd  distrib- 
uted some  to  Its  gruests. 

DC.  Transit  buses  will  carry  the  govern- 
ment employes  trom  their  cocktail  parties  to 
the  armory.  Though,  for  the  most  part,  top 
agency  officials  pay  for  pre-dlnner  parties  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  has  arranged  for  the  bus 
transportation.  But  party  officials  last  night 
could  not  say  who  would  pay  for  the  buses 

The  Democrats  apparently  have  not  spared 
exp>ense  to  make  the  dinner  a  success  One 
estimate  put  the  coet  of  each  meal — in- 
cluding service — at  from  812  to  $15  a  plate. 

The  Mayflower  Hotel,  which  Is  catering  the 
armory  affair,  refused  yesterday  to  give  any 
information  on  the  dinner- — from  the  num- 
ber expected  to  be  served  to  the  name  of  the 
main  course. 

Decorations  for  the  armory,  which  were 
described  by  someone  involved  In  their  prep- 
aration as  "the  biggest  the  Democrats  ever 
had  for  a  dinner,"  are  expected  to  cost  about 
$20,000. 

Democratic  party  finances  are  a  closely 
gviarded  operation.  According  to  records 
Hied  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  some  $900  - 
0(X)  has  been  contributed  to  the  party  In  the 
first  Ave  months  of  1965.  All  but  $75,000 
of  that  amount  came  from  $1.000-and-up 
contributors. 

The  Repvibllcan  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
reported  that  during  the  same  period  It  col- 
lected almost  $800  000  of  which  over  75  per- 
cent came  from  contributors  of  less  than 
$100. 

To  stimulate  small  contributors,  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  begun  a  contest  aimed  at  $10 
givers.  Though  It  Is  not  expected  to  draw 
much  In  the  way  of  money,  it  will  create  the 
Impression  that  the  party  Is  seeking  to  en- 
courage the  small  donor. 

The  amendment  would  stop  this  type 
of  soliciting  from  the  civil  service  em- 
ployees. It  should  be  stopped.  Those 
who  believe  It  should  not  be  stopped,  if 
they  believe  civil  service  workers  should 
be  solicited  under  the  Hatch  Act  as  now 
interpreted,  may  vote  against  it. 

The  Issue  Is  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
series  of  articles  which  have  been  pub- 
lished over  the  last  few  years  in  various 
Washington  newspapers  criticizing  this 
practice,  followed  by  excerpts  from  a 
series  of  letters  written  by  many  civil 
service  employees  protesting  this  so- 
licitation which  they  Interpret  to  be  in 
the  form  of  a  shakedown.  Copies  of 
these  letters  were  sent  to  President  John- 
son May  18,  1964.  by  Conpres.sman 
Ancher  Nelsen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan    18.  19631 

Employe  Groups'  Silence  Viewed  as  Sihange 

In  $100  Ticket  Pressure 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

Perhaps  the  strangest  aspect  of  the  en- 
tire spectacle  of  unashamed  Democratic  pres- 
sure on  Government  career  employes  to  at- 
tend tonight's  $100-a-tlcket  gala  is  the  com- 
plete silence  of  Government  employe  unions 
and  the  National  Civil  Service  League  on  the 
matter. 

Not  a  peep  has  been  heard  from  any  of  the 
major  unions  or  the  non-partisan  league, 
which  came  Into  being  80  years  ago  to  tip- 
hold  the  merit  system,  since  this  reporter 
and  TTie  Star  on  December  6  first  disclosed 
the  pressure  on  career  employes  to  purchase 
the  $100  tickets. 


The  employe  leaders  appear  too  Intent  on 
such  unattainable  ple-ln-the-sky  objectives 
as  a  35-hour  work  week,  etc  ,  to  bother  with 
the  unprecedented  pressure  on  career  em- 
ployes by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  officials  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, only  the  recently  formed  National 
Society  of  Federal  Engineers,  Scientists  and 
Allied  Professionals  have  criticized  the  go- 
ings-on 

The  unions'  excuse  Is  that  not  many  ca- 
reer employes  In  the  upper-middle  and  top 
grades  are  members  of  their  organizations, 
and  hence  they  don't  want  to  get  Into  the 
fray  The  long-range  adverse  Implications  on 
the  merit  system  seem  to  escape  them. 

The  silence  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
League  Is  even  more  puzzling.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  non-partisan  buslnes.'--sup- 
ported  leagrue  Is  ostensibly  to  protect  and 
support  the  merit  system. 

The  failure  of  Government  employe  unions 
to  protest  the  situation  may  stem  from  the 
close  relationship  the  groupw;  have  with  the 
Kennedy  administration,  and  their  reluc- 
tance to  do  anything  to  endanger  this  alli- 
ance Under  President  Kennedy  the  unions 
have  won  formal  bargaining  rights,  pay  ad- 
Ju.stinpnts.  support  for  a  union  dues  cherkoH. 
etc. 

Another  reason  may  be  the  unionists'  in- 
difference to  groups  of  career  employes  who 
generally  aren't  found  In  their  memberships 

This  could  be  very  shortsighted  on  the  part 
of  the  unions. 

The  Kennedy  administration  won't  last 
forever,  and  the  next  administration— if  it  U 
Republican — Isn't  likely  to  forget  how  the 
vinlons  backed  the  Democrats  by  their  silence. 

This  year's  pressure  was  put  On  grade  12 
and  above  career  employes.  Next  year  the 
pressure  could  be  put  on  employes  In  grade 
9  and  above,  and  on  even  lower  grade  em- 
ployes In  the  years  ahead.  The  Kenned? 
administration  Is  not  bashful  In  telling  em- 
ployes It  Is  responsible  for  their  latest  pay 
raise  and  the  upcoming  one  next  year,  and 
probably  doesn't  have  many  qualms  In  "sell- 
ing" $100  tickets  to  as  many  career  employes 
as  the  traffic  will  bear. 

.As  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
silence  until  now  on  the  situation,  this  \i 
rather  understandable  CSC  officials  pri- 
vately are  most  unhappy  over  the  situation. 
But  there  are  only  two  men  In  Government 
who  could  have  done  something  to  stop  It— 
President  Kennedy  and  his  brother  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy  who  could  have  or- 
dered such  practices  stopped  on  threat  of 
Justice  Department  prosecution  under  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  Under  the  circum- 
sinnces.  the  CSC  could  do  little  but  remain 
silent. 

Meanwhile,  the  performers  at  tonight's 
gala-  stellar  stars  though  some  of  them  may 
be — will  have  to  be  extra  good  to  get  any 
kind  of  ovation  from  the  many  Federal  career 
employes  who  have  reluctantly  shelled  out 
their  $100  to  attend.  And  without  Frank 
Sinatra  yet. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

May  26.  1964] 

Monet  and  Politics:  Democrats  Expect  To 

Gross  Over   $3   MrLMON   This   Week 

(By  Walter  Plncus) 

"It  can  be  a  real  help  to  your  company." 

That  was  the  closing  line  of  a  sales  pitch 
made  last  week  by  a  solicitor  for  tonight's 
$1.000-a-plate  Democratic  Party  President's 
Club  dinner  to  the  Washington  representa- 
tives of  a  national  corporation. 

The  dinner  at  the  International  Inn  and 
the  subsequent  8alute-to-P»resldent  Johnson 
Oala  at  DC.  Armory,  combined  with  two 
dinners  and  another  gala  at  New  York  City's 
Madison  Square  Garden  Thursday  night, 
should  gross  over  $3  million  for  party  coffers. 

Solicitors  have  been  active  in  the  past  two 
months  selling  everything  from  $1,000  mem- 
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bershlps   In   the  President's   Club   to  the  $6 
balcony  New  York  gala  tickets. 

HOW  tickets  are  sold 

A  party  spokesman  estimated  that  more 
than  600  tickets,  at  $1,000  each,  have  already 
been  sold  for  tonight's  dinner,  while  a  crowd 
of  between  7,000  and  8,000  at  $100  a  ticket  Is 
expected  at  the  Armory. 

The  Presidents  Club  dinner  In  New  York 
Thursday  Is  expected  to  draw  1. 000  persons 
at  $1  000  each — making  it  the  first  publicly- 
reported  $1  million  dinner  in  campaign  fund- 
raising  history. 

How  are  the  $1,000  tickets  sold  In  Wash- 
ington? Many  of  them  go  to  old  party  con- 
tributors whose  names  regularly  grace  such 
lists. 

To  get  the  hesitant  new  big  money  men. 
one  sales  pitch  last  week  Included: 

Assurance  that  the  $1,000  membership  In 
the  President's  Club  would  put  the  donors 
name  on  a  list  of  those  to  be  considered  for 
Invitations  to  White  House  social  functions. 

An  understanding  that  the  donor's  name 
wijuld  be  on  a  list  seen  by  the  President. 

A  statement  that  a  personal  letter  would 
be  setit  the  donor  from  Democratic  Party 
Finance  Chairman  Richard  Magulre  stating 
that  the  gift  was  appreciated  and  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  was  available  for 
assistance  If  such  help  was  needed. 

controversial  solicitation 
And  finally,  that  the  funds  can  originate 
from  any  source — so  long  as  someone's  name 
Is  attached  to  the  $1,000  when  It  arrives  at 
the  national  committee. 

The  most  controversial  solicitation  at- 
tached to  tonight's  gala  Is  that  of  Govern- 
ment employes.  Both  parties,  when  In  power, 
have  solicited  top  civil  servants  by  mall. 
Democrats  recall  that  at  each  Salute-to- 
Elsenhower  dinner  there  wa.s  an  announce- 
ment listing  the  number  of  tickets  sold  In 
each    executive   department. 

Since  1962,  the  Democrats  have  made  a 
strong  effort  to  get  those  Federal  employes 
who  were  appointed  to  their  positlon-s — so- 
called  Schedule  C  Jobs — to  buy  $100  tickets 
each  year  to  one  major  party  function. 

1,44  0    C    POSITIONS 

Currently  there  are  about  1,440  Schedule 
C  positions' of  which,  according  to  a  Civil 
Service  sfKikesman.  about  80  pet  cent  are 
filled.  Some  400  of  the  persons  holding  down 
these  Jobs,  however,  are  regular  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  not  political  appointees. 

However,  the  pressure  on  employes  to  buy 
the  $100  ducats  Is  not  limited  to  those  under 
Schedule  C.  Regular  civil  service  employees 
In  grades  11  and  above  In  many  agencies 
have  received  mailed  "Invitations  "  and  fol- 
low-up telephone  calls  and  direct  appeals 
from  their  bosses  to  attend  the  affair. 

Winking  at  the  Federal  laws  that  prohibit 
solicitation  of  Federal  employes  In  Federal 
buildings,  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee has  designated  sales  co-ordlnators  In 
each  executive  agency.  Quotas  have  been 
established  normally  based  on  the  number 
of  Schedule  C  positions  In  a  given  depart- 
ment, combined  with  a  10  per  cent  Increase 
over  the  past  year's  ticket  purchases. 

SOLICITATION    EVIDENT 

in  1962,  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee filed  Its  report  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  listing  contributions  received  chron- 
ologically By  cross-checking  names  It  was 
possible  to  see  blocks  of  ticket-purchases  as 
they  came  In  from  various  departments — a 
clear  Indication  that  solicitation  was  made 
and  contributions  received  within  the  de- 
partment. 

For  example,  on  January  18.  1962.  seven- 
teen $100  contributions  In  a  row  were  record- 
ed for  top  offlclaU  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. On  January  12.  of  that  year,  twenty- 
ave  $100  contributions  In  a  row  were 
recorded  for  upper-level  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment officials. 


One  Agriculture  Department  employe  who 
contributed  said  he  was  solicited  by  his  di- 
vision chief  who  indicated  a  10-tlcket  quota 
had  been  given  him 

Since  1962,  the  Democrats  have  shuffled 
their  contributors  In  reporting  to  the  House 
Clerk  and  It  Is  no  longer  feasible  to  deter- 
mine how  contributions  are  received  at  the 
National  Committee. 

This  year,  the  dinner  promoters  have 
taken  to  marking  the  solicitation  cards 
distributed  to  the  executive  departments 
with  a  number  so  that  when  the  contribu- 
tions come  in  directly  to  the  committee  they 
can  easily  be  traced  to  the  department  of 
origin  and  credited  to  that  department's 
quota. 

In  Justifying  their  approach  to  Schedule 
C  employes,  one  Democratic  contributor  said. 
"They  had  no  hesitancy  in  seeking  political 
support  when  they  went  for  their  Jobs;  they 
shouldn't  complain  now  when  they  have  to 
pay  for  that  support." 

In  New  York  City,  three  events  Thursday 
night,  all  run  by  the  city's  President's  Club, 
are  expected  to  raise  almost  $2  million. 
Headed  by  United  Artists  President  Arthur 
Krlm.  the  New  York  fund-raising  group  has 
become  highly  active  in  national  party 
affairs. 

Complementing  the  $1,000  President's 
Club  dinner  Is  a  $100-a-plate  affair  lor  a 
new  group  known  as  the  senior  club's  As- 
sociates Division.  Promoted  among  younger 
New  York  Democrats,  this  group  has  already 
held  a  pep  rally  with  White  House  aide  Bill 
Moyers  as  speaker. 

Solicitors  have  fanned  out,  making  their 
appeal  particularly  among  young  lawyers 
who  might  some  day  want  Jobs  in  Washing- 
ton. In  more  than  one  c&&e,  a  ticket  pur- 
chaser was  told  his  name  would  go  on  a  list 
that  would  be  consulted  when  applicants 
were  being  cleared  for  political  Jobs  next 
January. 

Spiced  with  this  type  of  sales  appeal,  the 
Associates  dinner  has  sieadly  grown  to  where 
some  1,300  are  now  expected  to  crowd  the 
ballroom  of  the  Americana  Hotel. 

The  Madison  Square  Garden  re-run  of  to- 
night's gala  Is  expected  to  draw  17,500  with 
the  bulk  of  the  tickets  purchased  and  dis- 
tributed to  regular  party  organization 
workers. 

Not  all  the  money  raised  In  New  York  goes 
to  the  national  campaign  effort.  The  New 
York  State  Democratic  organization  is  seek- 
ing some  of  the  funds  to  help  defray  its 
coming  State  campaign  expenses  and  to 
meet  some  of  the  debts  that  have  been  run 
up  over  the  past  years  Though  the  Na- 
tional Committee  under  President  Kennedy 
reportedly  demanded  and  received  $300,000 
of  the  first  $400  000  cleared  In  1962,  plus 
half  the  remainder,  no  such  agreement  on 
fund  division  has  yet  been  reached. 

Number  One  An  REA  employee  received 
a  letter  at  home  Inviting  him  to  contribute 
$100  to  the  Democratic  party  shortly  before 
the  1961  Inavigural.  When  he  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  letter  and  to  telephone  calls,  he 
was  summoned  to  the  office  of  the  deputy 
administrator.    Here  Is  his  story  ■ 

"The  deputy  administrator  made  the  ap- 
pointment at  3  p.m.  during  a  regular  work- 
ing day.  He  reviewed  the  salary  situation 
and  my  then  recent  appointment  to  the 
f)ower  supply  division,  Implying  that  my  sal- 
ary, the  then  new  congressional  wage  sc.'ile 
and  civil  service  grade  classification  were 
solely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  admmistr.itor. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  admin- 
istration, and  further,  that  out  of  gratitude 
I  should  financially  support  the  party  with 
a  cash  contribution  of  $100.  A  ticket  was 
then  taken  from  a  drawer  In  his  desk  and 
offered  I  was  advised  that  if  necessary  I 
could  buy  It  on  the  installment  plan.  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  worked  for  REA  for  24  years 
and  never  publicly  affiliated  myself  with 
either  political  party,  and  wa«n't  about  to 
break    that    precedent.      I    thought    I    had 


earned  my  salary  and  would  continue  to  work 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  up  to  the  limit 
of  my  ability." 

Number  "Two.  Another  REA  employee  re- 
ports this  to  me; 

'Received  In  my  mall  a  one  hundred  dollar 
request  to  attend  the  second  inaugural  sa- 
lute dinner.'  FYankly,  I  am  experiencing 
more  than  a  slow  deep  burn  deep  down  in- 
side. .  .  Let's  examine  this  latest  attempt 
by  the  Democratic  National  Committee  to 
extract  extortion  from  civil  service  employees 
It  is  a  fact  and  can  be  proved  that  the  deputy 
administrator  and  one  of  the  assistant  ad- 
ministrators called  practically  all  empio>eee 
GS-13  and  above  to  their  offices  and  person- 
ally handed  them  the  invitations  with  a  not 
subtle  request  to  attend.  Take  note,  this 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act  since 
this  solicitation  occurred  in  their  offices 
T.here  were  many  gru.mblings  among  those 
gtjod  Democrats  because  of  the  way  in  which 
this  was  handled,  and.  surprisingly,  some  of 
them  had  the  courage  to  turn  this  invitation 
down.  One  emplcyee  who  has  been  here 
since  the  agency  started  stated  that  In  all 
the  years  he  had  never  been  called  to  kick  In. 
This  is  a  top  employee." 

Number  Three.  And,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  practice  goes  on,  here  is  one  that  came 
to  me  Just  a  few  days  ago: 

"For  your  information,  the  same  two  peo- 
ple are  doing  the  same  things  they  have  done 
here  since  1961.  Again  they  are 'calling  em- 
ployees OS-13  and  up  to  their  offices,  hand- 
ing them  the  Invitations  and  accepting  their 
checks  for  $100 — right  here  In  a  federal 
building." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  moment 
ago,  I  promised  not  to  labor  this 
point  any  further,  but  after  listening  to 
the  fine  presentation  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  forgive 
me  for  making  one  further  comment. 

The  examples,  as  I  interpret  them,  In 
connection  with  the  newspaper  articles 
which  the  Senator  has  placed  in  the 
Record,  show  that  they  are  alresuly  ex- 
isting violations  of  law.  He  has*  said 
many  times  that  department  heads  or 
em.ployees  of  the  Federal  Oovemmeiit — 
and  in  my  estimation.  I  think  that  I 
speak  for  my  colleagues — cannot  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  put  the  "ham- 
merlock  "  on  someone  working  under  him 
to  get  him  to  contribute  to  a  political 
party.  But  whether  we  like  what  the 
amendment  proposes  or  not,  whether 
we  talk  about  "reasonable  interpreta- 
tion" or  not,  I  think  that  to  get  at  what- 
ever the  Senator  is  after,  he  should  use 
more  precise  language. 

For  instance,  the  amendment  uses  the 
phrases  "Whoever,  acting  on  behalf"  of 
any  political  committee  and  "who  di- 
rectly or  indirectly"  solicits  funds 
would  be  covered.  The  solicitor  would 
not  have  to  know  whether  a  person  is  a 
Government  employee  or  not  He  might 
just  Eiccldentally  encounter  him.  accord- 
ing to  the  wording  in  this  language  "In 
any  manner  concerned"  is  another 
phrase  in  the  amendment.  Any  member 
acting  for  a  political  committee,  directly 
or  indirectly,  "in  any  manner  concerned 
in  soliciting."  would  be  subject  to  pen- 
alties pro\1ded  by  the  law. 

If  perchance  solicitors  should  en- 
counter someone  who  works  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  that  employee  immedi- 
ately becomes  subject  to  a  $5,000  fine  or 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  3  years, 
or  both. 

This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  the  present  language  of  the 
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amendment.  If  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  other  language  to  accomplish 
what  he  is  striving  to  do.  which  could 
exclude  these  people  who  I  think  would 
be  Inadvertently  encompassed  within  the 
confines  of  this  amendment,  I  would 
support  him. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
words  "directly  or  indirectly  solicits"  are 
in  the  existing  law  My  amendment  re- 
peats existing  law  As  to  the  example 
the  Senator  pointed  out  that  existing  law 
now  prohibits  the  head  of  an  agency  from 
soliciting  the  employee  in  his  department 
or  any  other  department  for  political 
contributions  and  that  such  action  would 
be  a  violation  of  existing  law,  on  that 
point  he  is  correct  But  under  existing 
law  the  head  of  that  agency  can  take 
this  list  of  his  employees,  give  it  to  a  man 
outside  the  Oovernment,  and  send  him 
out  to  do  the  soliciting;  that  Is  not  pro- 
hibited under  existing  law  My  amend- 
ment would  state  that  anyone  who  is 
acting  on  behalf  of  that  public  oflJclal  or 
political  comrailte*  would  be  covered. 
and  I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted 

Mr  MONRONFY  Mr  Preildenl  will 
the  Senator  from  l>r!B«iirp  yield  for  a 
qvMwtSon'' 

Mr    WILiJAMH  <>(  IViaware      I  yield 

Mt  MDNKONFY  I  *m  imjakpd  a«  ut 
e»a<-tlv  »ti»t  111*  S^naUit  mean*  In  Uie 
lan«ua«« 

.■•>(ntnltt««        nriudlng     *nt     SliiW    ar    l«>f«i 


threatening  any  civil  service  employee,  or 
give  him  an  intelligence  examination  re- 
quiring him  to  have  a  certain  IQ  in  or- 
der to  pass.  Certainly  a  Federal  em- 
ployee does  not  have  to  be  intimidated  or 
coerced  or  driven  like  sheep  to  be  clipped 
for  campaign  expenditures.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  group  Ifi  my  State  which 
is  avoided  as  much  as  are  Federal  em- 
ployees In  campaign  solicitations.  Cer- 
tainly, those  who  belong  to  the  employee 
unions.  I  imagine  they  contribute  but  I 
do  not  know  exactly  how  the  unions  do 
contribute  vis-a-vis  the  two  parties. 
This  is  not  covered  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  also  do 
not  think  that  many  other  means  of 
raising  finances  are  covered.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  is  getting  at  what  he 
is  trying  to  do  I  think  the  bill,  which 
would  prohibit  any  Federal  employee 
from  asking  any  civil  service  employee 
or  any  other  employee  of  the  I' S  Oov- 
ernment for  a  contribution,  is  efrecUve. 
broad,  and  complete  I  do  not  ktyy* 
what  the  Senator  means  by  the  defin- 
lUon  of  any  oflVcrr  or  employe  of  thp 
United     8Ut*«  Thin     could     includp 

servlce'nen  01  counw  I  hoi>e  that  il 
would  not  brcauM'  1  do  n<»i  f»^l  that  thrv 
should  be  aakrd  to  rtintrtbulr  IM^-.  it 
!nvolveiOt\ly  civil  arrvlce  rtiipUv*****  '  Hn* 
biU  di*«  not  tiwak  on  thai  W  .ui<t  J.*- 
Hrnalor  kli'<ll}'  adviae  rue  » 

Mr      WIUUAMB     of     lieU«i.r»^        Mr 
.«rk«uag«  which  the  S*i»aU«r  r«HKl  »»  tw 
Ing  c«mfu«lim  U    hioi  In  my  anirndnirtu 


any    political    purpose    whatever    from    any 
other  such  oflficer,  employee,  or  person.  .  .  . 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  cannot  find  that 
language,  because  the  Senator's  language 
says  nothing  about  "existing." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
reading  existing  law.  That  is  exactly 
the  same  definition  as  is  in  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Except  "receiv- 
ing." I  do  not  find  "receiving  "  I  see 
nothing  in  here  about  "receiving  "  What 
I  see  is  "soliciting." 

I  think  the  amendment  offers  a  wide 
opportunity  for  blackmail  on  the  part  of 
someone  who  may  say,  "I  represent  Sen- 
ator so-and-so.  I  have  been  told  to  call 
on  you  to  get  $10.  If  you  do  not  give  it, 
you  will  suffer  the  c/jnsequences  of  not 
being  promoted":  or  something  like  that 

Tlie  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  can- 
didate, then,  to  say,  "I  have  never  seen 
this  man  before  I  d<i  not  know  him  or 
ajiything  about  him 

Th«  language  is  mn  broad 

Whotftr    iM-tinf  on  Ix-half  nf  «ny  p-.!!U<-«; 
[^  ifTvml  1 1»«     1  irifludltif     uny     .Hint*     nr     .!■■! 
ttminint**   <if   »    p<iiitl<-»i    part^  >     dir»fU>    t.t 
m<llr»<tl»  •rjiiriu    i>r  ii  ii,   unv   ni*n!i»t     ,;« 
r-mt  n0<i     Id     »<>iuiUnf      «!•.  i     njtttf-mikrfiti,'      i-.iii 
•triplttrtj    »«  n'litrifni!  ii.!     f  ,i   lUt    >i»»  .;    »  j.  ij 

■.4   th«>    rnlt«<]   »t«i»»      -..*»'.*»    iri?.f.   •!,    » -.»<  !,»«i 
>ia<-»r      thai;    t»»    txitrx,,    ••■•I    It. ,.,•-»    !>.«.     »«i  ■,».«,. 


il.>r-^   Ii 


fit  I- 
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li.shed  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  January  18.  1963,  3 '2  years  a*JO.  It  is 
eiiiitled  "Down  the  Hatch"  and  reads  as 

follows: 

.\n  undetermined  number  of  unhappy 
C;". U  Service  workers,  having  put  up  $100  for 
ti.e  greater  glory  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
wi::  loss  down  a  drink  or  two  t«nlght  as 
^.'isests  of  their  bosses. 

'Hie  Civil  Service  Commission,  with  no  pun 
::.-.tr.ded.  says  that  It  cannot  treat  tiils 
'.h.niy  disguised  form  of  coercion  as  a  vlola- 
•.;r  :.  of  the  Hatch  Act  unless  U  receives 
,•1  niplalDts  from  Oovernment  workers 

I  dipress  at  this  point  to  .say  that, 
certainly,  CJoveniment  workers  arc  afraid 
\,   complain. 

Mr  MONRONEY'.  Mr  Presuieiit  will 
•;,r  Senator  yield  at  that  point  ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  should 
ak'  to  complete  my  reading  of  the  cdl- 
t     .al    then  I  shall  yield 

v.:    MONRONEY      Ve!>    well. 

M'     WILIJAMS  of  IX-launre      T  ron- 

:.  .»  to  read 

A.    A  .Hid   r«t.*.rr   clovi>»«    lhi»t    ft.';v    wi.(k«r 

;i       I    !li#    hiiUdstif    u    t'-'ii^i    ■'*     *>*    ?<«.>!• 
<■      r;:     igri    lo    fii»    •uch    K    t.'TTI-,\'     ■;-- ■#IlJ.>i*lr.l 

.    .  \l,f   r»ii«.i>        •    !.>..    -     .fr';p\    I*!.*.' l,|.-»« 

A  *^•^   ,'.        tat    »?    '    '■■-*--i     *''■     -v.#     I  »w^|^  -  t#li«  ?   ■■ 


i»  «  »  « 


tip  n.^  f 


ftn4   H   •««'    f»:  >r  ..  I*-. 


*  **       -  *•*  5jW*» 


officials  of  the  departments  themselves 
cannot  solicit  they  can  designate  some- 
one outside  the  Government  to  take  the 
Ihsts  of  names  and  call  on  the  civil  serv- 
ice workers, 

Thi.';  is  a  practice  that  is  common 
knowledge  to  all,  I  think  it  is  time  to 
stop  it,  and  my  amendment  would  stop  it. 

Mr,  MONI^ONEY,  I  listened  care- 
fully as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  read 
the  editorial  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  boss  who  invited  employees  has 
been  for  many  years  imder  the  prohibi- 
tion of  contacting  Federal  employees  on 
behalf  of  candidates  for  office  That  is 
the  law  today. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  wishes 
t<  bri'ig  iii  j>eople  who  have  no  connec- 
;;  ir,  wliatever  with  Oovernment  and  no 
cxKiifctloD  with  promotional  activities 
ai.d  SH\  You  can!)c>t  conduct  jKilitlral 
Hvi'MUfs'  tliiit  !'■  one  thins  But  I  .say 
si. at  ;M;T.v,.ri.v  ha\r  a  rlti^.t  to  go  out  and 
■HolicU  ;ui  bfhalf  of  their  candidates  if 
>ich  i>rr,<*c !■..<.  hTT  iiol  connected  witli  t,*ie 
!-ri1«-rHl  (  fOMTiinieTit  If.  anv  »-r\  .■sliiifw 
,.T  torn: 

I  ■.»■   *;:  !■•  ,;tr; ,.»-!i !   of    !!ir  HrriHto'    'run: 

I.'     H  '■' ■  t      ■  J-.  liiH     ,,•   •«  v^«r«  IT.  the  |"»p;i! 

■'"   '■■«■••        t    tit-i."  thiit    t*    iHi    !r»it>ii.|(r 

<•■■"»■  '*»  '  '..t     '  U:dn»<tuiii  ("UiF*-!-., 

•  .%    .'.»■■  .(v.,.<   1(1^     «►.'>.:;•!>. \  «■«»»      •'•,,•     ••.»!!. 

•"'■  -r      -«.    ■!•■«■     »■     ^      U-     -1*14       !;■.      .,3»      fWi/^ 

.■■-    ■■'•■  t:  f      -  ,       •  -   ,  .  .,»|,^    1^, 


I  am  prepared  to  move  forward,  if  t;;e 
Senat-or  wishes 

Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  Delaware  I  .shall 
take  only  a  minute,  arid  then  1  sii&V.  be 
ready  to  vol*. 

The  Senator  has  summed  up  tlie  issue 
very  clearly,  ,As  he  ha£  stated,  the  law 
a.«  It  exists  today  prohibits  an  official  m 
tlie  Government  from  solicitiiig  his  em- 
ployees for  campaign  contributions  or 
from  selling  ihem  tWs  $100  ticket,  as 
outlined  in  the  edltona].  The  Senator 
is  coiTect  on  tJiat  point.  The  existing 
law  does  not  prohibit  that  same  official 
from  inviting  those  who  may  have  pur- 
chased ticket  to  .stop  by  his  house  for 
cocktails  so  he  can  get  their  names.  The 
exlstiiig  law,  while  it  does  prohibit  the 
head  of  an  ageficy  from  soliciting  the 
employees  'oncier  hUn  for  these  $100 
dinners,  dc^s  not  prohibit  that  agency 
head  from  designating  some  individual 
who  is  not  or.  Uie  Oovernment  payroi;  to 
lake  that  list  of  names  and  make  tl.> 
solicitatlotu  The  exisuns  law  dcx'jk  niH 
prohibit  Uiat 

My    lunendrrvrnl    would    p-ofubu    t^'.:\ 
iKjdv    de«i|{n«t«}    by    Uiml    ofncial    'r.>i'i. 
•krhc i t.i ft*  (•(♦i;  ir-ivirr  »orke!»  ^iid  I  r   n,* 

ll.f   »tl)<Tt«,lm<*nt    *\„    tie   miTTt^i    :. 

M-  '..AVHi'llt:  Mr  Pr#*i!l«.iH  »iU 
i:.«>  H«'S. »U»t  !I.*;  ■.«n|i!i«'  ll>»  hil'i  vv.*-s«-5  '  »r 
»     ,  »<""s...      M.,,,  .Ur,»     ;■  •  - '   .•■fE,«,!i,.vi 

U-        •*;..*. iAMJ«        .'      !»rj»«»'-         W 
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Into  th«  Wuhlngton  Hilton  Hotel  on  top  of 
at>out  S.AOO  th«t  are  now  expected  at  tbe 
D.C.  Armory. 

The  apparent  tale  of  8.000  or  more  ticket* 
oame  daeplte  a  reported  falloff  of  purchases 
by  federal  workers.  A  survey  of  government 
workers  Indicates  the  sales  effort  toward 
them  was  less  Intense  this  year  and  was 
limited  primarily  to  home  mailings  to  lUts 
of  last  year's  donors. 

"It  was  a  light  touch,  nothing  like  last 
year,"  one  aide  to  a  Cabinet  member  said 
yesterday.  Another  added  that  plans  for 
and  In-house  solicitation  had  been  dropped 
three  weeks  ago 

Though  both  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  are  expected 
to  appear  at  both  affairs,  the  real  money 
draw  has  been  a  nationwide  solicitation  of 
small  business,  labor  and  corporate  contrib- 
utors both  directly  from  Washington  and 
Indirectly  through  Individual  representa- 
tives and  senators. 

The  fact  that  this  U  being  billed  as  Wash- 
ington's only  Democratic  party  fund-raising 
dinner  this  year  has  been  Impressed  on  the 
representatives  of  the  various  lobbying 
organlcatlons  and  other  interest  group*  in 
Washington. 

Tbe  bulk  of  the  money  raised,  after  ex- 
penses, will  go  to  support  Demooratlo  oaiuU- 
datas  In  the  1M«  House  and  Senate  races. 

Success  of  this  year's  ticket  sales  assured 
promoters  of  the  dinner  that  net  receipts 
wlU  surpass  last  year's  dinner  which  3rielded 
MOO.OOO  to  be  divided  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Democratic  Campaign  Committees. 

It  also  guaranteed  that  the  Democrats 
would  be  well  on  their  way  toward  amassing 
a  record  campaign-fund  kitty  to  be  dis- 
bursed among  House  and  Senate  candidates 
next  year. 

Though  the  solicitation  effort  Is  being  run 
from  Democratic  National  Committee  head- 
quarters under  the  over-all  direction  guide. 
Its  all  being  handled  In  tbe  name  of  a  spe- 
cially formed  grou|> — the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional  Dinner  Committee. 

Use  of  this  organisation  will  permit  the 
Democrats  to  take  advantage  of  a  campaign 
fund  law  loophole  and  not  report  the  names 
of  those  who  actually  paid  SlOO  or  more  for 
tickets — contributions  that  are  normally  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  under  federal  law. 
Political  oommlttees.  such  as  the  dinner  unit, 
that  receive  and  spend  their  money  within 
the  District  are  exempt  from  rsportlng. 

Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Dinner 
Committee  Is  Nell  Curry,  California  trucking 
executive  and  long-time  party  fund-ralaer. 
Curry  last  year  acted  as  treasurer  of  the 
$1.000-A-Member  President's  Club.  He  also 
has  played  a  key  role  In  encouraging  truck- 
ing firm  owners  and  operators  around  the 
country  to  contribute  to  the  party  and  Its 
candidates. 

The  purchase  of  18  f\Ul-page  advertise- 
ments by  truckers  in  last  year's  Democratic 
Convention  program  at  815.000  a  page  was 
reportedly   promoted    primarily   by   Curry. 

Despite  the  lack  of  hard-sell  techniques  on 
government  employeee,  there  will  be  a  round 
of  federal  agency  cocktail  parties  before  tbe 
dinner.  However,  they  apparently  will  be 
fewer  In  number  and  smaller  In  size  than 
those  which  preceded  last  year's  Democratic 
gala. 

There  also,  reportedly,  has  been  less  In- 
bouse  calling  to  ask  If  employees  were  plan- 
ning to  attend  their  bosses'  parties. 

Health,  Eduontlon  and  Welfare  employees 
will    ffi!."  Skyline   Inn   tomorrow 

nig*-.  A:  '.If  :  rf-sldentlal  Arms,  between 
1.00(5  ■.;.;;  I  '.oo  i^wernment  workers  from  five 
aceii  '-  :.  .I'.ng  the  Commerce  Depart- 
merr     ('•.>  '•x;>^oT<*d 

8oni<'  F m  i)tnce  Department  employes 
and  officials,  along  with  a  numbar  of  Con- 
gressmen, are  to  attend  a  pre-dlnner  gather- 
ing sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 


Postmasters  of  the  U.S..  a  pHvate  organiza- 
tion that  has  purchased  tickets  and  distrib- 
uted some  to  Its  guests. 

D.C,  Transit  buses  will  carry  the  govern- 
ment employes  from  their  cocktail  parties  to 
the  armory.  Though,  for  the  most  part,  top 
agency  officials  pay  for  pre-dlnner  parties  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  has  arranged  for  the  bus 
transportation.  But  party  officials  last  night 
could  not  say  who  would  pay  for  tbe  buses. 

The  Democrats  apparently  have  not  spared 
expense  to  make  tbe  dinner  a  success.  One 
estimate  put  the  coat  of  each  meal — In- 
cluding service — at  from  tia  to  $1S  a  plate. 

The  Mayflower  Hotel,  which  Is  catering  the 
armory  affair,  refused  yesterday  to  give  any 
information  on  the  dinner — from  the  num- 
ber expected  to  be  served  to  the  name  of  the 
main  course. 

Decorations  for  the  armory,  which  were 
described  by  someone  Involved  In  their  prep- 
aration ai'  "the  biggest  the  Democrats  ever 
had  for  a  r^lnner,"  are  expected  to  cost  about 
830,000. 

Demociatlc  party  finances  are  a  closely 
guarded  operation.  According  to  records 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  some  8900.- 
000  has  been  contributed  to  the  party  In  the 
first  five  months  of  1966.  All  but  876,000 
of  that  amount  came  from  81.000-and-up 
contributors. 

The  Republican  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
reported  that  during  the  same  period  it  col- 
lected almost  8800.000  of  which  over  75  per- 
cent came  from  contributors  of  less  than 
8100. 

To  stimulate  small  contributors,  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  begun  a  contest  aimed  at  810 
givers.  Though  It  Is  not  expected  to  draw 
much  In  the  way  of  money.  It  will  create  the 
Impression  that  the  party  Is  seeking  to  en- 
courage the  small  donor. 

The  amendment  would  stop  this  type 
of  soliciting  from  the  civil  service  em- 
ployees. It  should  be  stopped.  Those 
who  believe  It  should  not  be  stopped,  if 
they  believe  civil  service  workers  should 
be  solicited  under  the  Hatch  Act  as  now 
Interpreted,  may  vote  against  It. 

The  issue  is  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  articles  which  have  been  pub- 
lished over  the  last  few  years  in  various 
Washington  newspapers  criticizing  this 
practice,  followed  by  excerpts  from  a 
series  of  letters  written  by  many  civil 
service  employees  protesting  this  so- 
licitation which  they  Interpret  to  be  in 
the  form  of  a  shakedown.  Copies  of 
these  letters  were  sent  to  President  John- 
son May  18,  1964,  by  Congressman 
Ancher  Nelskn. 

There   being    no   objection,   the   ma- 
terial wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Kvenlng  Star, 

Jan.  18,  19S31 
Bmplotx  Groups'  Silence  Viewed  as  Stkance 

IN  8100  TiCKXT  PSBSSTTItX 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

Perhaps  the  strangest  aspect  of  the  en- 
tire spectacle  of  unashamed  Democratic  pres- 
sure on  Government  career  employee  to  at- 
tend tonight's  8100-a-tlcket  gala  Is  the  com- 
plete silence  of  Government  employe  unions 
and  the  National  Civil  Service  League  on  the 
matter. 

Not  a  peep  has  been  heard  from  any  of  the 
major  unions  or  the  non-partisan  league, 
which  came  Into  being  80  years  ago  to  up- 
hold the  merit  system,  since  this  reporter 
and  The  Star  on  December  fl  first  disclosed 
the  pressure  on  career  employee  to  purchase 
the  8100  tickets.  « 


TTie  employe  leaders  apptear  too  Intent  on 
such  unattainable  ple-ln-the-sky  objectives 
as  a  36-hoxir  work  week,  etc  .  to  bother  with 
the  unprecedented  pressure  on  career  em- 
ployes by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  officials  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, only  the  recently  formed  National 
Society  of  Federal  Engineers,  Scientists  and 
Allied  Professionals  have  criticized  the  go- 
ings-on. 

The  unions'  excuse  Is  that  not  many  ca- 
reer employes  In  the  upper-middle  and  top 
grades  are  members  of  tbel*-  organizations, 
and  hence  they  don't  want  to  get  Into  the 
fray.  The  long-range  adverse  Implications  on 
the  merit  system  seem  to  escape  them. 

The  silence  of   the  National  Civil  Service 
League  Is  even  more   pusallng.     The  main 
purpose   of   the   non-partisan    buslneae-sup-  «^ 
ported   league   Is   ostensibly   to   protect   and 
support  the  merit  system. 

The  failure  of  Government  employe  unions 
to  protest  the  situation  may  stem  from  the 
close  relationship  the  groups  have  with  the 
Kennedy  administration,  and  their  reluc- 
tance to  do  anything  to  endanger  this  alli- 
ance. Under  President  Kennedy,  the  unions 
have  won  formal  bargaining  rights,  pay  ad- 
justments, support  for  a  union  dues  checkoff, 
etc. 

Another  reason  may  be  the  unionists'  In- 
difference to  groups  of  career  employes  who 
generally  aren't  found  In  their  memberships. 

This  could  be  very  shortsighted  on  the  part 
of  the  unions. 

The  Kennedy  administration  wont  last 
forever,  and  the  next  administration — If  It  Is 
Republican— Isn't  likely  to  forget  how  the 
unions  backed  the  Democrats  by  their  silence. 

This  year's  pressure  was  put  on  grade  12 
and  above  career  employes.  Next  year  the 
pressure  could  be  put  on  employes  In  grade 
9  and  above,  and  on  even  lower  grade  em- 
ployes m  the  years  ahead.  The  Kennedy 
administration  Is  not  bashful  In  telling  em- 
ployes it  Is  responsible  for  their  latest  pay 
raise  and  the  upcoming  one  next  year,  and 
probably  doesn't  have  many  qualms  In  "sell- 
ing" 8100  tickets  to  as  many  career  employes 
as  the  traffic  will  bear. 

As  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
silence  until  now  on  the  situation,  this  Is 
rather  understandable.  CSC  officials  pri- 
vately are  most  unhappy  over  tbe  situation. 
But  there  are  only  two  men  in  Government 
who  could  have  done  something  to  stop  it — 
President  Kennedy  and  his  brother.  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy,  who  could  have  or- 
dered such  practices  stopped  on  threat  of 
Justice  Department  prosecution  under  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Under  the  clrciun- 
Btances.  the  CSC  could  do  little  but  remain 
silent. 

Meanwhile,  the  performers  at  tonight's 
gala — stellar  stars  though  some  of  them  may 
be — will  have  to  be  extra  good  to  get  any 
kind  of  ovation  from  the  many  Federal  career 
employes  who  have  reluctantly  shelled  out 
their  8100  to  attend.  And  without  Frank 
Sinatra  yet. 
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(From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

May  26,  1964| 

Monet  and  Politics:  Demockats  Expect  To 

Gross  Over  83  Million  This  Week 

(By  Walter  Plncus) 

"It  can  be  a  real  help  to  your  company." 

That  was  the  closing  line  of  a  sales  pitch 
made  last  week  by  a  solicitor  for  tonight's 
81.000-a-plate  Democratic  Party  President's 
Club  dinner  to  the  Washington  representa- 
tives of  a  national  corporation. 

The  dinner  at  the  International  Inn  and 
the  subsequent  Salute-to-Presldent  Johnson 
Gala  at  DC.  Armory,  combined  with  two 
dinners  and  another  gala  at  New  York  City's 
Madison  Square  Garden  Thursday  night, 
should  gross  over  83  million  for  party  coffers. 

Soildtcov  have  been  active  In  the  past  two 
months  selling  everything  from  81.000  mem- 


berships In  the  President's  Club  to  the  85 
balcony  New  York  gala  tickets. 

HOW    TICKETS    ARK    SOLD 

A  party  spokesman  estimated  that  more 
than  500  tickets,  at  81.000  each,  have  already 
been  sold  for  tonight's  dinner,  while  a  crowd 
of  between  7,000  and  8,000  at  $100  a  ticket  Is 
expected  at  the  Armory. 

The  President's  Club  dinner  In  New  York 
Thursday  Is  expected  to  draw  1,000  persons 
at  81,000  each — making  It  the  first  publicly- 
reported  $1  million  dinner  In  campaign  fund- 
raising  history. 

How  are  the  81,000  tickets  sold  In  Wash- 
ington? Many  of  them  go  to  old  party  con- 
tributors whose  names  regularly  grace  such 
UsU. 

To  get  the  hesitant  new  big  money  men, 
one  sales  pitch  last  week  Included: 

Assurance  that  the  81.000  membership  In 
the  Presidents  Club  would  put  the  donors 
name  on  a  list  of  those  to  be  considered  for 
Invitations  to  White  House  social  functions. 

An  understanding  that  the  donor's  name 
would  be  on  a  list  seen  by  the  President. 

A  statement  that  a  personal  letter  would 
be  sent  the  donor  from  Democratic  Party 
Finance  Chairman  Richard  Magulre  stating 
that  the  gift  was  appreciated  and  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  wels  available  for 
assistance  If  such  help  was  needed. 

CONTBOVERSIAL    SOLICITATION 

And  finally,  that  the  funds  can  originate 
from  any  source — so  long  as  someone's  name 
Is  attached  to  the  81.000  when  It  arrives  at 
the  national   committee. 

The  most  controversial  solicitation  at- 
tached to  tonight's  gala  is  that  of  Govern- 
ment employes.  Both  parties,  when  In  power, 
have  solicited  top  cU'll  servants  by  mall. 
Democrats  recall  that  at  each  Salute-to- 
Elsenhower  dinner  there  was  an  announce- 
ment listing  the  number  of  tickets  sold  In 
each   executive  department. 

Since  1902.  the  Democrats  have  made  a 
strong  effort  to  get  those  Federal  employes 
who  were  appointed  to  their  positions — so- 
caUed  Schedule  C  Jobs — to  buy  8100  tickets 
each  year  to  one  major  party  function. 

1,44  0    C    POSITIONS 

Currently  there  are  about  1,440  Schedule 
C  positions' of  which,  according  to  a  Civil 
Service  spokesman,  about  80  per  cent  are 
filled.  Some  400  of  tbe  persons  holding  down 
these  Jobs,  however,  are  regular  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  not  political  appointees. 

However,  the  pressure  on  employes  to  buy 
the  8100  ducats  Is  not  limited  to  those  under 
Schedule  C.  Regular  civil  service  employeee 
In  grades  11  and  above  In  many  agencies 
have  received  mailed  "Invitations"  and  fol- 
low-up telephone  calls  and  direct  appeals 
from  their  bosses  to  attend  the  affair. 

Winking  at  the  Federal  laws  that  prohibit 
solicitation  of  Federal  employes  In  Federal 
buildings,  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee has  designated  sales  co-ordlnators  in 
each  executive  agency.  Quotas  have  been 
established  normally  based  on  the  number 
of  Schedule  C  positions  In  a  given  depart- 
ment, combined  with  a  10  per  cent  increase 
over  the  past  year's  ticket  purchases. 

SOLICITATION    EVIDENT 

In  1962,  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee filed  Its  report  with  the  CHerk  of  the 
House  listing  contributions  received  chron- 
ologically. By  cross-checking  names  It  was 
jxjsslble  to  see  blocks  of  ticket-purchases  as 
they  came  In  from  various  departments — a 
clear  indication  that  solicitation  was  made 
and  contributions  received  within  the  de- 
partment. 

For  example,  on  January  18,  1962,  seven- 
teen 8100  contributions  In  a  row  were  record- 
ed for  top  officials  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. On  January  12,  of  that  year,  twenty- 
five  8100  contributions  In  a  row  were 
recorded  for  upper-level  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment officials. 


One  Agriculture  Department  employe  who 
contributed  said  he  was  solicited  by  his  di- 
vision chief  who  Indicated  a  10-tlcket  quota 
had  been  given  him. 

Since  1962,  the  Democrats  have  shuffled 
their  contributors  In  reporting  to  the  House 
Clerk  and  it  Is  no  longer  feasible  to  deter- 
mine how  contrlbuUons  are  received  at  the 
National  Committee. 

This  year,  the  dinner  promoters  have 
taken  to  marking  the  solicitation  cards 
distributed  to  the  executive  departments 
with  a  number  so  that  when  the  contribu- 
tions come  In  directly  to  the  committee  they 
can  easily  be  traced  to  the  department  of 
origin  and  credited  to  that  department's 
quota. 

In  Justifying  their  approach  to  Schedule 
C  employes,  one  Democratic  contributor  said, 
"They  had  no  hesitancy  In  seeking  political 
support  when  they  went  for  their  Jobs;  they 
shouldn't  complain  now  when  they  have  to 
pay  for  that  support." 

In  New  York  (5ity,  three  events  Thursday 
night,  all  run  by  the  city's  President's  Club, 
are  expected  to  iralse  slmoet  82  million. 
Headed  by  United  Artists  President  Arthur 
Krlm,  the  New  York  fund-raising  group  has 
become  highly  active  in  national  party 
affairs. 

Complementing  the  81,000  President's 
Club  dinner  is  a  8100-a-plate  affair  for  a 
new  group  known  as  the  senior  club's  As- 
sociates Division.  Promoted  among  younger 
New  York  Democrats,  this  group  has  already 
held  a  pep  rally  with  White  House  aide  Bill 
Moyers  as  speaker. 

Solicitors  have  fanned  out,  making  their 
appeal  particularly  among  young  lawyers 
who  might  some  day  want  Jobs  In  Washing- 
ton. In  more  than  one  case,  a  ticket  pur- 
chaser was  told  his  name  would  go  on  a  list 
that  would  be  consulted  when  applicants 
were  being  cleared  for  political  jobs  next 
January. 

Spiced  with  this  type  of  sales  appeal,  the 
Associates  dinner  has  steadly  grown  to  where 
some  1.300  are  now  expected  to  crowd  the 
baUroom  of  the  Americana  Hotel. 
The  Madison  Square  Garden  re-run  of  to- 
night's gala  Is  expected  to  draw  17,500  with 
the  bulk  of  the  tickets  purchased  and  dis- 
tributed to  regular  party  organization 
workers. 

Not  all  the  money  raised  In  New  York  goes 
to  the  national  campaign  effort.  The  New 
York  State  Democratic  organization  is  seek- 
ing some  of  the  funds  to  help  defray  its 
coming  State  campaign  expenses  and  to 
meet  some  of  the  debts  that  have  been  rim 
up  over  the  past  years.  Though  the  Na- 
tional Committee  under  President  Kennedy 
reportedly  demanded  and  received  8300,000 
of  the  first  8400.000  cleared  In  1962,  plus 
half  the  remainder,  no  such  agreement  on 
fund  division  has  yet  been  reached. 

Number  One.  An  REA  employee  received 
a  letter  at  home  Inviting  him  to  contribute 
$100  to  the  Democratic  party  shortly  before 
the  1961  Inaugural.  When  he  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  letter  and  to  telephone  calls,  he 
was  summoned  to  the  office  of  the  deputy 
administrator.    Here  is  his  story : 

"The  deputy  administrator  made  the  ap- 
pointment at  3  p.m.  during  a  regular  work- 
ing day.  He  reviewed  the  salary  situation 
and  my  then  recent  appnilntment  to  the 
power  supply  division.  Implying  that  my  sal- 
ary, the  then  new  congressional  wage  scale 
and  cU^l  service  grade  classification  were 
solely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  administrator, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  admin- 
istration, and  further,  that  out  of  gratitude 
I  should  financially  support  the  party  with 
a  cash  contribution  of  $100.  A  ticket  was 
then  taken  from  a  drawer  In  his  desk  and 
offered.  I  was  advised  that  If  necessary  I 
could  buy  it  on  the  Installment  plan.  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  worked  for  REA  for  24  years 
and  never  publicly  affiliated  myself  with 
either  political  party,  and  wasn't  about  to 
break    that    precedent.      I    thought    I    had 


earned  my  salary  and  would  continue  to  work 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  up  to  the  limit 
of  my  ability." 

Number  Two.  Another  REA  employee  re- 
ports this  to  me: 

"Received  in  my  mall  4  one  hundred  dollar 
'request  to  attend  the  second  Inaugural  sa- 
lute dinner.'  Frankly.  I  am  experlencmg 
more  than  a  slow  deep  burn  deep  down  in- 
side. .  .  .  Let's  examine  this  latest  attempt 
by  the  Democratic  National  Committee  to 
extract  extortion  from  civil  service  employees. 
It  is  a  fact  and  can  be  ptroved  that  the  deputy 
administrator  and  one  of  the  assistant  ad- 
ministrators called  practically  all  employees 
OS-13  and  above  to  their  offices  and  person- 
ally handed  them  tbe  invitations  with  a  not 
subtle  request  to  attend.  Take  note,  this 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act  since 
this  solicitation  occurred  in  their  offices. 
There  were  many  grumblings  among  those 
good  Democrats  becavise  of  the  way  In  which 
this  was  handled,  and,  surprisingly,  some  of 
them  had  the  courage  to  turn  this  invitation 
down.  One  employee  who  has  been  here 
since  the  agency  started  stated  that  In  aU 
the  years  he  had  never  been  called  to  kick  In. 
This  is  a  top  employee." 

Number  Three.  And,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  practice  goes  on.  here  is  one  that  came 
to  me  Just  a  few  days  ago: 

"For  your  information,  the  same  two  peo- 
ple are  doing  the  same  things  they  have  done 
here  since  1961.  Again  they  are  calling  em- 
ployees GS-13  and  up  to  their  offices,  hand- 
ing them  the  invitations  and  accepting  their 
checks  for  8100 — right  here  in  a  federal 
btUldlng." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  moment 
ago,  I  promised  not  to  labor  this 
ix)lnt  any  further,  but  after  listening  to 
the  fine  presentation  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  forgive 
me  for  making  one  further  comment. 

The  examples,  as  I  interpret  them,  In 
connection  with  the  newspaper  articles 
which  the  Senator  has  placed  in  the 
Record,  show  that  they  are  already  ex- 
isting violations  of  law.  He  has  said 
many  times  that  department  heads  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  CStovemment — 
and  in  my  estimation,  I  think  that  I 
speak  for  my  colleagues— carmot  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  put  the  "ham- 
meriock"  on  someone  working  under  him 
to  get  him  to  contribute  to  a  p>olitical 
party.  But  whether  we  like  what  the 
amendment  proposes  or  not.  whether 
we  tsdk  about  "reasonable  interpreta- 
tion" or  not,  I  think  that  to  get  at  what- 
ever the  Senator  is  sifter,  he  should  use 
more  precise  language. 

For  Instance,  the  amendment  uses  the 
phreises  "Whoever,  acting  on  behalf"  of 
any  political  committee  and  "who  di- 
rectly or  indirectly"  solicits  funds 
would  be  covered.  The  solicitor  would 
not  have  to  know  whether  a  person  Is  a 
Government  employee  or  not.  He  might 
just  accidentally  encounter  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  wording  in  this  Isuiguage.  "In 
any  manner  concerned"  is  another 
phrase  in  the  amendment.  Any  member 
acting  for  a  political  committee,  directly 
or  indirectly,  "in  any  manner  concerned 
in  soliciting,"  would  be  subject  to  pen- 
alties provided  by  the  law. 

If  perchance  solicitors  should  en- 
counter someone  who  works  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  that  employee  immedi- 
ately becomes  subject  to  a  $5,000  fine  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  3  years, 
or  both. 

This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  the  present  language  of  the 
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amendment  If  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  other  lanffuage  to  accomplish 
what  he  Is  striving  to  do,  which  could 
exclude  these  people  who  I  think  would 
be  Inadvertently  encompa«»ed  within  the 
conflnes  of  this  amendment,  I  wotdd 
supp<.")rt  him 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
words  "directly  or  Indirectly  solicits"  are 
in  the  existing  law.  My  amendment  re- 
peats existing  law.  As  to  the  example 
the  Senator  pointed  out  that  existing  law 
now  pi-ohlbiUs  the  head  of  an  agency  from 
soliciting  the  employee  in  his  department 
or  any  other  department  for  political 
contributions  and  that  such  action  would 
be  a  violation  of  existing  law.  on  that 
point  he  is  correct.  But  under  existing 
law  the  head  of  that  agency  can  Uke 
this  list  of  his  employees,  give  It  to  a  man 
outside  the  Government,  and  send  him 
out  to  do  the  soliciting:  that  Is  not  pro- 
hibited under  existing  law  My  amend- 
ment w^ould  state  that  anyone  who  is 
acting  on  behalf  of  that  public  official  or 
political  committee  would  be  covered, 
and  I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  am  puzzled  as  to 
exactly  what  the  Senator  means  in  the 
language: 

V^'hoever,  acting  on  behalf  of  any  political 
committee  (Including  any  State  or  local 
committee  of  a  political  party),  directly  or 
indirectly  solicits,  or  Is  !n  any  manner  con- 
cerned In  soliciting,  any  assessment,  sub- 
.scrtptlon,  or  contrlbvitlon  for  these  of  such 
political  committee  or  for  any  political  pur- 
po«e  whatever  from  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  (other  than  an  elected 
officer)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both. 

In  most  States,  it  is  customary  to  pay 
to  secure  mailing  lists  of  voters  in  cer- 
tain precincts  and  certain  wards.  Let- 
ters are  sent  out,  and  fortunately,  I 
think  the  law  Is  drafted  so  that  respon- 
sible Federal  offlclals,  particularly.  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  know  what 
the  law  is.  and  they  will  not  write,  do 
not  chooee  to  write,  and  do  not  care  to 
write  for  a  list  that  might  Involve  per- 
haps one  out  of  every  four  people  on 
that  registration  list  to  receive  mail  ask- 
irig  for  $1,  $5,  or  $10  in  campaign  funds 
from  a  large  block  of  people  who  may 
want  to  participate  In  politics,  or  support 
a  political  candidate  or  political  party. 
This  applies  to  primaries  and  also  to 
general  elecUons.  I  think  it  is  very  much 
better  to  have  1.000  people  contributing  a 
few  dollars  than  to  have  a  few  people 
contributing  $1,000  to  a  man's  campaign. 

The  only  way  these  small  amounts 
will  be  raised  will  be  done,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  TMr  BayhI  has 
stated,  by  volunteers,  by  those  who  take 
an  interest  because  they  like  politics  and 
are  willing  to  work  at  the  level  at  which 
they  may  have  to  sell  laerhaps  buttons, 
or  perhaps  tickets  to  a  l>anquet.  or  other 
things  of  that  kind.  We  have  absolutely 
prohibited,  with  a  $5,000  fine  or  3 
years  imprisonment,  any  elective  ofiB- 
cial  or  any  employee  of  this  great  Gov- 
ernment to  participate  in  re«u:hing  or 


threatening  any  civil  service  employee,  or 
give  him  an  Intelligence  examination  re- 
quiring him  to  have  a  certain  IQ  In  or- 
der to  pass.  Certainly  a  Federal  em- 
ployee does  not  have  to  be  Intimidated  or 
coerced  or  driven  like  sheep  to  be  clipped 
for  campaign  expenditures  I  do  not 
know  of  any  group  in  my  State  which 
Is  avoided  as  much  as  are  Federal  em- 
ployees in  campaign  solicitations.  Cer- 
tainly, those  who  belong  to  the  employee 
unioni.  I  imagine  they  contribute  but  I 
do  not  know  exactly  how  the  unions  do 
contribute  vis-a-vis  the  two  parties. 
Tins  is  not  covered  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  also  do 
not  think  that  many  other  means  of 
raising  finances  are  covered.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  is  getting  at  what  he 
Is  trvlng  to  do.  I  think  the  bill,  which 
would  prohibit  any  Federal  employee 
from  asking  any  civil  service  employee 
or  any  other  employee  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment for  a  contribution,  is  effective, 
broad,  and  complete.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Senator  means  by  the  defin- 
ition of  -any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States."  This  could  include 
.servicemen.  Of  course.  I  hope  that  it 
would  not.  because  I  do  not  feel  that  they 
should  be  asked  to  contribute.  Does  it 
involve  only  civil  service  employees?  The 
bill  does  not  speak  on  that.  Would  the 
Senator  kindly  advise  me? 

Mr  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
language  which  the  Senator  read  as  be- 
ing confusing  to  him  In  my  amendment 
is  verbatim  of  the  language  that  is  exist- 
ing law  now.  I  am  not  changing  exLst- 
Uig  law.  I  only  propose  to  add  another 
section. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  Representatives,  Senators, 
and  employees  have  sense  enough  to 
know  not  to  fool  around  with  that. 
Therefore,  this  does  not  apply,  because 
no  one  Is  going  out  to  try  to  solicit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
about  the  man  representing  an  oflQclal  In 
an  agency.  He  could  take  the  list  of  the 
names  of  civil  service  employees  and 
start  talking  to  them  on  the  official's  be- 
half. So  far  as  confusing  this  with  mass 
mailing  lists  which  go  out  where  people 
have  no  way  of  knowing  if  they  are  civil 
service  employees  or  not.  that  Is  not 
mentioned  imder  either.  Existing  law 
states  that  a  salaried  official  cannot  so- 
licit civil  service  employees  as  such. 

The  amendment  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  this  to  prohibit  a  representative 
of  a  political  committee  or  a  representa- 
tive of  the  public  official  from  making 
the  solicitation  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  does  not  say  "as 
such." 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  says  'In  any  manner 
concerned  in  soliciting" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely. 
Why  not? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Anyone  can  represent  a 
political  party  to  solicit  money.  If  that 
does  not  encompass  a  mall  order  list, 
then  I  do  not  know  what  would. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  I 
mayl^tad  It  again : 

Anyone  who  BoUclts  or  Is  In  any  manner 
concerned  In  soUcltlng  or  receiving,  any  as- 
aesament,   subscription,   or  contribution   for 


any    political    purpose    whatever    from    any 
other  such  officer,  employee,  or  person.  .  .  . 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  cannot  find  that 
language,  because  the  Senator's  language 
says  nothing  about  "existing," 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
reading  existing  law.  That  Is  exactly 
the  same  definition  as  Is  In  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Except  "receiv- 
ing." I  do  not  find  "receiving."  I  see 
nothing  In  here  about  "receiving."  What 
I  see  Is  "soliciting." 

I  think  the  amendment  offers  a  wide 
opportunity  for  blackmail  on  the  part  of 
someone  who  may  say.  'I  represent  Sen- 
ator so-and-so.  I  have  been  told  to  call 
on  you  to  get  $10.  If  you  do  not  give  It, 
you  will  suffer  the  consequences  of  not 
being  promoted";  or  something  like  that. 

The  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  can- 
didate, then,  to  say,  "I  have  never  seen 
this  man  before,  I  do  not  know  him  or 
anything  about  him." 

The  language  Is  so  broad: 

Whoever,  acting  on  behalf  of  any  political 
committee  (Including  any  State  or  local 
commltt.ee  of  a  political  party),  directly  or 
indirectly  solicits,  or  Is  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned In  soliciting,  any  assessment,  sub- 
scription, or  contribution  for  the  use  of  sucb 
f>oUtlcal  committee  or  for  any  political  pur- 
pose whatever  from  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  i  other  than  an  elected 
officer)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000 
or  ImprlBoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or 
both. 

It  does  not  say  anything  about  receiv- 
Liig;  it  does  not  say  anything  acting  re- 
sponsibly in  the  employ  of  a  Representa- 
tive or  a  Senator  or  an  officer  of  the  third 
ward  branch  of  a  State  party  committee. 
It  states  no  qualifications  whatever. 

The  amendment  is  proposed  without 
Its  having  received  any  committee  hear- 
ings or  any  testimony  whatever. 

1  certainly  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  pass 
legislation — and  I  Intend  to  vote  for  It, 
as  I  have  voted  for  all  similar  legislation, 
Including  the  Hatch  Act — to  provide  for 
clean  elections.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
riLsh  in  without  notice  or  committee 
hearings  on  an  amendment  that  Is  not 
germane  to  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  a 
bill  which  relates  to  better  retirement.  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  vote  on  an 
amendment  such  as  this  on  such  short 
notice.  We  had  not  1  minute's  notice 
that  this  proposal  wtis  coming  up.  We 
had  no  testimony.  No  one  has  examined 
into  the  proposal  at  length. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  does  not 
desire  more  time,  I  am  preimred  to  move 
to  table  his  amendment,  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  move  on  to  complete  action  on  a 
bill  which  affects  so  many  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  move  to  table  the 
amendment.  If  he  thinks  it  is  not  ger- 
mane let  him  make  a  point  of  order.  I 
am  sure  the  amendment  is  germane,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Chair  would  sustain 
my  view.  So  far  as  a  motion  to  table  is 
concerned,  that  motion  could  be  made, 
but  the  vote  would  still  be  on  the  merits. 
If  I  were  against  the  amendment  I  would 
certainly  vote  to  table  It. 

This  proposal  has  not  just  come  before 
us  today.     I  siiall  read  an  editorial  pub- 
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llshed  In  the  Waslilngton  Evening  Star 
of  January  18,  1963,  SMz  years  ago.  It  Is 
entitled  "Down  the  Hatch"  and  reads  as 
follows; 

An  undetermined  number  of  unhappy 
Civil  Service  workers,  having  put  up  $100  for 
the  greater  glory  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
will  toss  down  a  drink  or  two  tonight  aa 
guests  of  their  bosses. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission,  with  no  pun 
Intended,  says  that  it  cannot  treat  this 
thinly  disguised  form  of  coercion  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Hatch  Act  unless  It  receives 
complaints  from  Government  workers. 

I  digress  at  this  point  to  say  that, 
certainly.  Government  workers  are  afraid 
to  complain. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  complete  my  reading  of  the  edi- 
torial; then  I  shall  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Very  well. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  con- 
tinue to  read: 

We  would  rather  doubt  that  any  worker 
who  has  sense  enough  to  find  his  way  In 
and  out  of  the  building  is  going  to  be  fool- 
ish enough  to  file  such  a  formal  complaint. 
So  this  throws  the  whole  shabby  business 
back  into  the  realm  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  which  Is  enforced  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  not  by  the  CSC.  Of  course,  one 
may  always  be  mistaken  in  a  Judgment. 
But  It  is  our  guess  that  no  Justice  Depart- 
ment bloodhounds  will  be  sent  off  on  the 
trail  of  Democrats  who  have  resorted  to  this 
device  to  mlse  funds  for  other  Democrats. 
And  If  our  estimates  In  this  respect  should 
be  erroneous,  we  are  willing  to  bet  Robert 
Kjennedt  a  $100  dinner  that  any  blcod- 
hounds  unleashed  In  this  cause  will  not  be 
young  and  eager,  but.  rather,  will  be  of  that 
variety  which  Is  old,  tired  and  quite  ready  to 
call  It  a  day. 

All  of  this  has  prompted  some  Republl- 
can.<i  to  rise  up  In  righteous  wrath,  a  clrcvim- 
stance  which,  we  think,  should  be  put  In 
some  perspective.  In  former  administra- 
tions, both  Republican  and  Democratic, 
there  has  been  a  certain  prodding  of  the 
Federal  worker  to  kick  Into  the  party  coffers. 
But  nothing  In  the  past  has  rivaled  the  bra- 
zenness  or  the  scope  of  what  the  New  'Fron- 
tlermen  have  been  doing.  As  our  Federal 
Spotlight  reporter,  Joe  Young,  puts  It  when 
speaking  Informally.  "The  Civil  Service 
worker  Is  damned  If  he  doesn't,  because  his 
promotion  prospects  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected. And,  should  the  Republicans  come 
in.  he  Is  damned  if  he  does,  because  his 
new  GOP  boeses  are  not  apt  to  look  with 
understanding  and  tolerance  on  the  fact 
that  he  tossed  a  hundred  bucks  into  the 
Democratic  war  chest." 

By  tomorrow  this  affair  wUl  be  over  and 
done  with.  But  the  bad  smell  will  linger  on. 
People  who  make  a  career  of  working  for 
the  Government  ought  not  to  have  their 
shins  kicked  or  their  arms  twisted  to  force 
them  to  put  their  money  on  the  line.  Nor 
should  they  be  subjected  to  the  slightly 
more  svibtle  pressure  of  not  having  a  drink 
with  the  boss  unless  they  pony  up. 

The  Kennedy  administration  speaks  In 
noble  terms  to  the  American  people  of  virtue, 
dedication,  high  purpose,  etc.  If  the  Presi- 
dent, by  chance,  doesn't  know  what  has  been 
giilng  on  recently,  he  ought  to  take  time  out 
for  a  closer  look. 

I  should  say  that  since  the  editorial 
was  published  both  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  have  recom- 
mended that  Congress  take  action  to  cor- 
rect the  loophole  In  the  law  in  that  while 


ofiQclals  of  the  departments  themselves 
cannot  solicit  they  can  designate  some- 
one outside  the  Government  to  take  the 
lists  of  names  and  call  on  the  civil  serv- 
ice workers. 

This  Is  a  practice  that  is  common 
knowledge  to  all.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
stop  It,  and  my  amendment  would  stop  It. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  listened  care- 
fully as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  read 
the  editorial.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  boss  who  invited  employees  has 
been  for  msiny  years  imder  the  prohibi- 
tion of  contacting  Federal  employees  on 
behalf  of  candidates  for  office.  That  Is 
the  law  today. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  wishes 
to  bring  in  people  who  have  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  Government  and  no 
cormectlon  with  promotional  activities 
and  say.  "You  cannot  conduct  political 
activities."  that  is  one  thing.  But  I  say 
that  persons  have  a  right  to  go  out  and 
solicit  on  behalf  of  their  candidates  If 
such  persons  are  not  connected  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  prohibit  such  a  practice 
by  a  fine  of  $5,000,  or  3  years  In  the  peni- 
tentiary or  both.  That  Is  an  Impinge- 
ment on  the  rights  of  Individual  citizens, 
nongovernmental  employees,  wiio  work 
In  the  field  of  democracy,  who  want  to 
participate  and  urpe  young  people  to 
become  active  and  to  help  in  the  field 
of  politics,  so  that  they  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  Government  and 
move  forward  in  political  organizations. 

Yet  if  they  go  out  and  sell  a  lag  on  tag 
day  or  sell  a  $5  or  a  $10  or  a  $100  ban- 
quet ticket,  no  matter  how  remotely  con- 
nected they  are  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, if  they  are  connected  with  a 
political  committee,  if  *hey  represent  a 
party,  and  if  they  are  working  on  behalf 
of  a  political  party,  they  would  be  under 
a  threat  of  fli^.e  and  imprisonment 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
not  thought  this  amendment  out  It 
would  not  do  what  he  had  hoped  it 
would  do.  I  favor  a  tightening  of  the 
law  so  far  as  it  concerns  Federal  em- 
ployees raismg  money  from  other  Fed- 
eral employees,  no  matter  what  class  of 
civil  service  or  any  other  type  Federal 
employment  he  may  have.  But  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  to  have  on  the  books 
legislation  which  would  deny  the  right 
of  90  percent  of  the  volunteer  workers 
in  the  United  States  to  feel  comfortable 
by  having  a  3-year  sentence  facing  them, 
if  they  worked  In  this  field  of  activity, 
for  fear  that  talking  to  neighbors  or 
others  they  might  be  accused,  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  in  any  other  vague  way. 
of  soliciting  or  being  concerned  in  solicit- 
li^g  an  assessment,  subscription,  or  con- 
tribution for  the  use  of  any  poUtical  com- 
mittee, is  carrying  it  too  far  with  people 
who  have  no  authority  and  who  are  not 
Federal  employees. 

It  is  those  wiio  have  authority  over 
Federal  employees  that  the  law  has  wise- 
ly sought  to  prevent  from  raising  funds, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  law.  I  would 
vote  to  strengthen  it  if  I  knew  how. 
But  I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  pro- 
r>oses  does  not  strengthen  it  in  any  way. 


I  am  Drei>ared  to  move  forward,  if  the 
Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
take  cmly  a  minute,  and  then  I  shall  be 
ready  to  vote. 

The  Senator  has  summed  up  the  issue 
very  clearly.  As  he  has  stated,  the  law 
as  it  exists  today  prohibits  an  official  in 
the  Government  from  soliciting  his  em- 
ployees for  campaign  contributions  or 
from  selling  them  this  $100  ticket,  as 
outlined  in  the  editorial.  The  Senator 
Is  correct  on  that  point.  The  existing 
law  does  not  prohibit  that  same  official 
from  inviting  those  who  may  have  pur- 
chased ticket  to  stop  by  his  house  for 
cocktails  so  he  can  get  their  names.  The 
existing  law,  while  it  does  prohibit  the 
head  of  an  agency  from  soliciting  the 
employees  under  him  for  these  $100 
dinners,  does  not  prohibit  that  agency 
head  from  designating  some  mdi\idual 
w'ho  is  not  on  the  Government  payroll  to 
take  that  list  of  names  and  make  the 
solicitations.  The  existing  law  does  not 
prohibit  tiiat 

My  amendment  would  prohibit  any- 
bodj-  designated  by  that  official  from 
soliciting  civil  service  workers,  and  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  managing  the  bill  yield  for 
a  question  soliciting  information? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  U  the  b:!'.  pending 
before  the  Senate  is  amended  to  make 
the  effective  date  January  1,  1967.  in- 
stead of  July  1.  1966,  to  what  extent,  in 
dollars,  will  the  cost  of  the  bill  be  reduced 
for  the  1  year'' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  will  be  exactly 
one-half,  which  will  be  m  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $252  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Instead  of  costing 
S504  million,  it  would  cost  $252  million? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  be  delayed 
one-half  year. 

I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  the  vote  in  the  committee, 
when  it  was  taken,  to  move  the  effective 
date  forward  to  October  1,  even,  was 
14  to  1  against  doing  so  and  for  making 
July  1  the  effective  date;  and  the  single 
vote  was  that  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  favored  the  other  position, 
and  14  of  the  committee  members,  who 
heard  the  same  evidence  I  did.  favored 
the  other  way. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  has 
answered  my  question.  If  we  make  the 
effective  date  Januar>'  1.  1&67.  Lnstead  of 
July  1.  1966,  there  will  be  a  saving  of 
$252  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  the  quorum. 
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The  leffislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  ansv,'ered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  127  Leg.  1 
Allott  Hartke  Morse 

Bayh  Hill  Murphy 

Boggs  Holland  Pearson 

Burdlck  Jordan,  Idaho     Pell 

Byrd.  Va.  Kennedy.  Ma«a.  RlbtcolT 

Carlson  Lauscho  Robertson 

Cooper  Long.  La.  Russell.  S.C. 

Dlrk.scn  M.Vkf  n-.i.Ton  Spaikman 

Ervln  Mansfield  Tvdinijs 

Oore  Metcair  Williams,  Del. 

Harris  Monroney 

Mr.  LXDNO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Anderson!,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  BassI,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  OrueningI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Neubercer] 
are  absent  on  oflBdal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr  Ellender!,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  f  Mr.  Kennedy  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellanI. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastgreI,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domlnick], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Orit- 
riNl,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
( Mr.  Saltonstall  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scorrl  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
.sent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair'. 
The  question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Hruska 

MiKskle 

Bartlett 

Ir.ouye 

Nel.son 

Bennett 

Jaclcs<in 

Prouty 

Bible 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N  C 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Russell.  Ga. 

Cannon 

LOHK.  Mo. 

Smith 

Case 

McCarthy 

Ster.Mls 

Church 

McOee 

SymlnKton 

Cotton 

McOover.-i 

Talmaafie 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Miller 

Tower 

Fannin 

Mo'.idale 

Yarborough 

Foni? 

Montova 

Youiii<,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

Moss 

Hlclcenlooper 

Mundt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  A  quorum 
Ls  present.  The  yea-and-nay  vote  had 
been  demanded  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware,  but  had  not  actually 
taken  place.     Is  that  correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Yes,  no 
Senator  had  responded  before  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  was  suggested. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Therefore.  I  move 
tfi  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  is  a  parliamentary  inquiry  In 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
Senator  may  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  defeat  the  amendment 
would  vote  to  table  it.  and  Senators  who 
wish  to  vote  for  the  amendment  would 
vote  against  tabling  it. 

Do  I  understand  correctly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  understands 
correctly. 

The  legi.slative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  1  Mr. 
Anderson  1,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  1,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neubercer] 
are  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan). 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  ( Mr.  Pas- 
tore  1.  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathers),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
BassI.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart  1  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin I ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  DominickI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin],  the 
Senator  from  Massachtisetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall I.  the  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vanla  [Mr,  Scott),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson!  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

I  No.  128  Leg.) 
YE.'VS— 48 

B&rtlett  Burdlcic  Eastland 

Bayh  Byrd.  W.  Va  Ervln 

Bible  Cannon  F'ulbnght 

BrewBter  Church  Gore 


HarrU 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Hartke 

Mrf:-arthy 

Randolph 

Hayden 

McGee 

Rlblcoff 

Hill 

McQovern 

Russell,  S.C. 

Holland 

Metcalf 

Russell,  Oa 

Inouye 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Jackson 

a      Monroney 

Stennls 

Jordan,  N.C 

Montoya 

Symington 

Kennedy.  Mass.  Moss 

Talmadge 

Long,  Mo. 

Muskle 

Tydings 

Ixing.  La. 

Nflson 

Yarborough 

Magnuson 

Pell 

NAYS— 33 

Young.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Morton 

Allott 

Fong 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Byrd.  Va 

Javits 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Case 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Tluirmond 

Cotton 

.Mclntyre 

Tower 

Curtis 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Morse 

Yount;.  N,  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 19                                     | 

Anderson 

Grlffln 

Saltonstall                    ^ 
Scott                                ^ 

Boss 

Gruening 

Clark 

Hart 

Simpson                          *" 

Dodd 

Ki-nnedy.  N  Y. 

Smut  hers                          J 

Domliilck 

McClellan 

WllUams.  N.J. 

Douglas 

Neuberger 

k  V 

Ellender 

Pastore 

1 

So  Mr.  MoNRONEY's  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
aunendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI.  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  46.  line  17,  beginning  with  the 
word  "as",  strike  out  all  down  through  line 
23  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on 
or  after  January  1.  1967". 

On  page  49,  line  2,  strike  out  "July  1, 
1966"  and  insert  "January  1.  1967". 

On  page  52,  line  24.  strike  out  "July  1. 
1966"  and  Insert  "January  1,  1967". 

On  page  62,  line  10,  beginning  with  the 
word  "as",  strike  out  all  down  through  Una 
19.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  t>eglus  on 
or  after  January  1,  1967". 

On  page  69,  line  8.  strike  out  the  word 
"second"  and  Insert  "fifth". 

On  page  69,  line  23.  strike  out  the  word 
"date"  and  all  of  the  language  on  line  24. 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "Janu- 
ary 1.  1967". 

On  page  71,  line  10,  strike  out  "July  1. 
1966"  and  insert  "January  1.  1967". 

On  page  71.  line  16.  strike  out  "July  1. 
1966"  and  Insert  "January   1.   1967". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
30-minute  limitation  on  the  pending 
amendment,  15  minutes  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  proponent,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattsche]  and 
15  minutes  under  the  control  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
unto  himself? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  myself  as 
much  time  as  I  shall  use.  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  bil)  pending  before 
the  Senate  provides  that  the  effective 
date  of  the  lncrea.se  in  the  wage  grants 
.shall  be  July  1.  1966.  July  1,  1966,  mani- 
festly, has  already  passed. 

The  President,  in  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  pay -increase  bill  and  the 
liberalization  of  survivor  benefits,  stated: 

I  recommend  to  the  Congres-s  the  enact- 
ment of  a  pay  raise  for  Federal  employees  ef- 
fective January  1,  1967,  ranging  from  1  p>er- 
cent  to  4- '2  percent. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Pie.sident 
was  disregarded  by  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  committee  in 
the  Senate  that  considered  the  bill 

Today  arguments  were  made  by  vari- 
ous Senators  that  the  Congre.ss  has  al- 
ready adopted  authorizations  Increasing 
Federal  expenditures  by  about  $3.5  bil- 
lion over  the  President's  recx>mmended 
budget. 

While  the  bill  was  being  discussed  to- 
day, there  appeared  a  brief  flash  of  con- 
troversy concerning  who  was  responsible 
:or  the  increased  expenditures  that  have 
been  created  In  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  were  arguments  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  responsible.  There  were  argu- 
ments that  the  Congress  is  responsible. 
The  fact  Is  undoubted,  however,  that  up 
until  now  the  authorizations  exceed  the 
President's  budget  by  about  $3.5  billion. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Congress 
has  exceeded  the  President's  recom- 
mendations in  the  amounts  which  I  have 
stated.  I  am  not  trying  to  defend  the 
President.  I  am  trying  to  relate  the 
facts  as  I  understand  them  to  exist. 

The  second  dispute  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  was  whether  the  Congress. 
if  it  is  increasing  the  expenditures, 
.should  not  impose  a  tax.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits)  aid  the 
President  was  delinquent  in  not  recom- 
mending a  tax  Increase  to  meet  the  huge 
expenditures  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
increased  expenditures  authorized  by 
the  Congress 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
-Mansfield  I  did  not  participate  in  the 
argument  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Dirksen)  argued  that  If  a  bill  of 
Uiat  type  were  submitt.ed  he  would  vote 
for  it. 

Senators  may  want  to  know  the  co.st 
;f  the  effective  date  Is  Januarj-  1.  1967. 
a.s  recommended  by  the  President,  in- 
si<>ad  of  July  1,  1966.  as  proposed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  com- 
mittee that  had  charge  of  this  bill.  The 
answer  Is  that  the  cost  will  be  $252 
million. 

If  July  1.  1966,  Is  made  the  effective 
date  Instead  of  January  1,  1967,  the  cost 
will  be  $252  million  more  than  It  would 
bo  under  the  pending  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  merits.  I  do  not 
like  to  mention  this  but  it  Is  an  absolute 
fact.     Every   election   year   we   Increase 


the  survivor  benefits  and  the  wages  of 
the  Federal  employees. 

I  have  before  me  a  document  piepared 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  covering  the 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

In  1958,  the  classified  employees  re- 
ceived a  wage  increase  of  10  percent.  In 
1960,  the  classified  employees  received  a 
wage  increa.se  of  7  7  percent;  in  1962,  5.5 
I^ercent;  in  1964,  4.3  percent.  Even  in 
the  odd  year,  in  1965,  the  classified  em- 
ployees received  an  average  increase  of 
3  6  percent. 

Practically  the  same  program  and  the 
.same  table  of  increases  deals  with  postal 
employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
tabulation  contained  in  this  document. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

General  pay  increases  since  1950:  Classified, 
postal,  and  Armed  Forces 

CLASSIFIED    EMPLOYEES 


Year 

Public 
Law 

Percent  increase 

1951 

82-201 

Avemge  increase  of  10  perojnt. 

1955 

84-  94 

-Average  increase  uf  7.5  iwroent. 

1958 

S5-4«2 

Averaec  increase  nf  10  percent . 

I960 

86-568 

-Averatre  Increase  of  7  7  percent. 

19«2 

87-793 

1st  step  Increase,  etfeclive  October  1962, 

5.6  percent. 
2d  step  Increase,  effective  Jtmuary  1964 

4.1  riercent. 

1964 

88-426 

A\-erage  increase  of  4.3  percent. 

1965 

89-301 

.Average  increase  of  3  fl  nercfrit. 

POSTAI-    EliPLOTlES 


1951      82-204 


1955 
1958 
I960 
1962 


1964 

1965 


84-  (18 
85-426 
86-5A8 
87-793 


88-426 
89-301 


4th  class  fiosuuasU'n.'  pay  lucroased  20 
percent.  Other  postina-sters  nn'l 
supervisors  Increased  8.8  percent  (hut 
not  over  $800).  .^11  other  employees 
increased  $400.  I)ut  the  elimination  of 
the  2  lowest  (trades  meant  that  em- 
ployees who  had  been  in  these  graflcs 
got  R5  much  as  a  $600  increase. 

Avempe  increase  of  8.4  percent. 

Average  increase  of  10.27  (lercent. 

Average  increase  of  8.35  percent. 

1st  step  lncrea.se.  effective  October  1962. 
8.C  t)ercent .  2d  step  increase,  effective 
January  1964.  2.6  [)ercent. 

Average  increase  of  5.8  percent. 

Average  Increase  of  ^^.6  percent. 


ARMED    FORCES 


Average  tncrr-aae  of  4  percent  in  pay; 
14  percent  in  food  and  rent  allowance 
for  those  eligible  .\veragp  of  these 
factors:  5.7  percent. 

Percent  of  increase  under  this  law  !.•; 
complicated.  For  officers  with  more 
than  3  years'  service  and  for  warrant 
officers  and  enlisted  men  with  more 
than  2  years'  service.  Increases  were 
based  on  length  of  service.  .Some  ex- 
amples; Ma)or(renprsls.26to30vears' 
service,  fi.7  percent;  2d  lieutenants, 
with  mon>  than  3  hut  less  than  4  years" 
service.  2,?  percent;  corporals,  with  K 
to  ID  years'  service.  17.35  percenl 

Increases  ranged  from  atwut  1  percent 
for  privates  to  a.s  much  as  ,13  jiercent 
for  some  p?nf  rals. 

Increa.se  averaged  about  17  percent  (or 
all  active  duty  jiersonrvel  with  2  or 
mon'  years  of  service  Those  with 
less  than  2  years'  service  received  no 
increase. 

Average  Increase  of  2.5  percent  for  all 
uniformed  personnel  with  more  than 
2  years  of  service. 

Average  increase  of  11  percent  for  all 
enlisted  personiU'l  with  2  or  more  years 
of  service;  varying  increase  tor  tho*' 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service,  and 
6  percent  tor  all  officers. 


Source:  Legislative    Reference   Service,   Oovemnient 
and  Oeneral  Ke.search  Division,  Feb.  1,  1965. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.    Mr.    President,    the 
.\i-med  Forces  have  not  been  dealt  with 


1952 

82-346 

I9S6 

84-  20 

1958 

8*-l22 

1903 

88-1.32 

1964 

88-122 

1965 

89-132 

so  leniently  They  have  been  allowed  to 
falter  and  stand  by  the  wayside  wliile  we 
have  taken  care  of  postal  employees  and 
civil  ser%ic€  employees  Not  until  1965 
were  the  armed  sernces  given  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  substantial  increase  and 
that  was  11  percent  for  all  enlisted  per- 
.sonnel  with  2  or  more  years  of  service 

In  the  arguments  made  today,  there 
was  stressed  deficit  operations,  the  large- 
ness of  the  public  debt  and  the  scarcity 
of  money  throughout  the  Nation  where 
banks  are  bidding  for  deF>osits  by  paying 
as  high  as  5.5  percent — and  of  course, 
when  they  pay  5.5  percent  for  deposits, 
they  will  collect  an  Interest  rate  on  their 
loans  of  7  percent  and  8  percent.  When 
they  do  that,  they  will  take  bad  security. 
I  have  been  through  this  program.  I 
was  on  the  bench  in  1936  when  fore- 
closure prtx;eedlngs  were  coming 
through,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that 
the  more  extravagant  the  collection  of 
Interest,  the  greater  the  extravagance  in 
demanding  ample  security, 

Finally,  in  simple  terms,  we  can  save 
$252  million.  We  can  stand  by  the 
President  in  his  recommendations  that 
the  bill  be  made  effective  as  of  Januarj- 
1,  1967.  and  we  can  help  stop  the  in- 
flation which  is  running  ramf>ant;  on 
the  other  hand,  we  can  cast  aside  the 
word  of  the  President,  we  can  blame  him 
for  what  is  happening,  we  can  forget 
about  inflation,  we  can  forget  all  the 
other  dangers  which  are  Incident  to  this 
bill.  The  bill  is  most  liberal.  The  work- 
ers should  be  satisfied  with  an  effective 
date  of  Januai-j-  1.  1967. 
Tliat  is  my  argument. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  admire  the 
courage  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  of- 
fering his  amendment.  He  knows  it 
takes  courage  to  offer  it.  because  it  would 
be  disappointing  to  millions  of  employees 
were  the  Senator's  amendment  to  carry. 
The  fact  is  that  none  of  us  has  the  right 
to  criticize  the  administration  for  prof- 
ligate spending  at  their  end,  and  then 
vote  to  advance  the  pay  raise  date  on  this 
end.  Federal  employees  have  had  a  raise 
every  2  years.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
voted  one  everj'  year.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  certainly  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  is 
very  much  concerned  with  profligate 
spending  on  this  end. 

We  should  do  what  we  can  to  hold 
down  the  spending  to  that  authorized  In 
the  President's  recommendations,  and 
for  that  reason  I  will  vote  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARTKE  Is  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  Interested  in  the  law  of  1962  which 
provides  that  there  shall  be  the  doctrine 
of  comparab:lity.  wnich  is  the  law  of  the 
land?  Does  the  Senator  want  to  disap- 
prove of  that  law? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  law  of  1962.  which  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  a  comparability 
between  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  those  paid  by  private 
industry.  I  say  to  the  Senator"  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  thought 
this  matter  out  and  recognized  the  huge 
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expenditures  necessary  for  Vietnam.    My 
belief  is  that  in  a  generous  mood  he  said: 
I  will  recommend  this  Increase  but  I  want 
it  effective  as  of  January  1.  1967 

Let  me  point  out  further  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  comparability  law  would 
help  only  with  the  comparability  of  sal- 
aries paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  private  industry  and  not  at  all  with 
salaries  paid  by  villages,  counties,  cities, 
and  States. 

Mr.  HARTKE  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  John  Macy,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  has  said 
publicly  in  committee  that  this  provision, 
at  this  moment,  will  not  even  bring  Fed- 
eral employees  up  to  a  comparable  stand- 
ard with  private  industi-y  as  required  by 
the  law  of  1962.  He  himself  has  admitted 
this  publicly,  willingly,  and  without  any 
question  of  doubt  whatsoever  in  his  mind. 
He  merely  says  that  what  is  being  rec- 
ommended today  will  not  bring  the  Fed- 
eral employees  up  to  a  comparable  stand- 
ard as  we  have  determined  ourselves  to 
be.  Even  by  July  1.  1966,  rather  than 
January  1.  1967.  we  will  still  be  where 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  sorry,  but  my 
time  is  very  limited.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  make  a  speech  on  his  own 
time 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  me  1 
nalnute? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  answer  the 
Senator's  question.  One  of  the  great 
problems  confronting  our  countrj'  is,  who 
will  stop  the  Inflationary  processes? 
Private  employers  have  not  been  able  to 
do  so  because  when  a  strike  is  declared 
against  their  lndustr>',  they  are  helpless. 
We  should  set  the  example  We  should 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  the  Nation 
that  there  is  grave  danger  of  excessive 
inflation,  and  if  inflation  comes,  our  em- 
ployees win  stiffer.  We  will  suffer.  The 
whole  Nation  will  suffer  irreparable 
damage. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  a.sk  the  Senator  from  Ohio — on 
my  own  time — will  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  be  as  willing  to  defend  economy 
when  it  comes  time  to  vote  upon  the 
authorization  this  week — as  I  understand 
it  will  come  up — on  cutting  out  the  giving 
of  military  aid  to  foreign  countries  so 
that  they  can  use  it  against  each  other? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  with 
great  reluctance,  I  would  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  question  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  asked  is  demagogic. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  that  if  my  statement  Is 
demagoguery,  the  war  between  India  and 


Pakistan  took  approximately  5.000  lives 
on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ha.s 
expired 

Mr,  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  I 
oppose  this  amendment.  We  must  real- 
ize that  the  data  on  which  the  pay  In- 
crease is  ba.sed  is  now  15  months  old 
The  survey  of  comparability  with  pri- 
vate industry  was  made  in  March  1965 
We  have  all  had  experiences  with  the  in- 
flationary spiral  which  has  taken  place 
and  its  effect  upon  the  cost  of  living  and 
know  what  it  has  done  to  those  in  the 
lower  income  groups. 

This  overall  wage  increase  of  2,9  per- 
cent is  the  maximum  that  anyone  will 
receive  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  applies  primarily  to  those  in  the 
lower  paid  erades  where  the  pinch  of 
ri.sing  food  co.sts  and  higher  rentals  is 
felt  the  most. 

We  voted  a  pay  increa.se  of  3,6  percent 
last  year  If  Senators  will  check  back 
on  the  Roing  rate  of  increases  which  took 
place  last  year  and  thl.s  year  in  private 
enterprise,  they  will  find  that  the  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  the  low  men  on 
the  totem  pole 

Few.  if  any  of  the  industrial  waue 
agreements  which  were  made  with  large 
•,'roups  of  individuals  are  as  low  as  the 
levels  which  the  leaders  of  our  Govern- 
ment employees  organizations  were  will- 
ing, finally— when  the  facts  were  pointed 
out — to  accept  This  is  a  very  important 
matter.  I  think,  to  meet  rising  living 
costs,  and  to  retain  the  high  caliber  of 
Federal  employes,  and  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation in  Government  service  of  these 
men  and  women  who  have  spent  year,s 
in  knowing  and  faithfully  i>erformin« 
the  duties  of  our  widespread  Government 
operations, 

Mr,  CARLSON,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr  MONRONEY,  I  am  happy  now  to 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

1  Mr  Carlson  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr,  President.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Senate  will  think 
twice  before  reaching  a  conclusion  on 
this  vote  on  setting  back  the  date  from 
Januarv-  1.  1967.  to  July  1.  1966, 

1  say  that  for  two  rea.sons.  First,  the 
committee  spent  several  weeks  trying  to 
work  out  a  program  for  paying  Federal 
employees  and  we  arrived  at  a  figure  of 

2  9  percent  I  challenge  anyone  to  name 
an  industry  anywhere  in  this  country 
which  would  settle  for  2.9  percent. 

If  the  proposed  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  we  will  be  paying  Federal  em- 
ployees 1,6  percent,  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  Senate  would  do  that  at  this 
particular  time,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  would  save  $252  million 
which  sounds  like  a  large  sum  of  money 
But  the  subject  of  pay  comparability, 
which  the  committee  and  the  Senate  have 
been  working  on.  dates  back  to  March 
1965  The  last  pay  increase  was  in  Octo- 
ber 1965, 


If  Senators  do  not  wish  to  give  Federal 
employees  any  pay  increase  in  1966.  they 
should  vote  for  the  amendment.  But 
frankly.  I  cannot  conceive  that  Congres.'- 
will  do  that,  when  workers  in  industry 
are  receiving  a  settlement  of  more  than 
4  percent  I  would  not  be  surprised  i! 
it  were  soon  5  percent,  I  placed  in  the 
Record  this  mot^-ning  a  statement  indi- 
cating that  construction  workers  are  novv 
getting  10-,  12-,  and  even  14-percent  pay 
Increases,  Certainly  it  is  not  proiwsed 
that  Congress  should  not  treat  Federal 
employees  fairly.  I  hope  we  shall  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  contact  with  the  matter  of  pay  for 
postal  and  other  civil  employees  for 
many  years,  both  in  the  other  body  and 
in  the  Senate.  There  are  two  promises 
that  Congress  made  them  years  ago.  but 
which  were  never  fulfilled.  They  are  not 
kept  in  this  bill.  The  first  is  compara- 
bility with  pay  in  private  employment: 
the  other  is  the  keeping  pace  with  thi 
cost  of  living.  The  rise  in  the  co.st  of 
living  is  not  the  fault  of  postal  and  other 
civil  employees;  it  is  the  fault  of  Con- 
gre.ss,  if  we  are  not  running  the  country 
right. 

On  page  6  of  the  committee  report, 
we  read  that  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
which  was  110.4  when  Congre.ss  in- 
creased Federal  salaries  in  October  1965. 
is  now  112.5.  an  increase  of  1.9  percent 
in  6  months.  But  the  pay  inci'ease  pro- 
vided In  the  bill  gives  the  Federal  em- 
ploye<>s  an  Increase  of  only  1  percent  net. 
The  report  is  quite  clear  on  that. 

For  myself.  I  would  not  wish  to  short- 
change Federal  employees  by  not  even 
giving  them  the  raise  as  of  July  1.  but 
they  might  be  shortchanged  further  by 
deferring  the  raise. 

On  the  issue  of  the  general  economy, 
we  had  a  magnificent  debate  about  2 
hours  ago,  led  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  IMr.  DirksenI.  It  is 
clear  that  if  we  are  to  meet  oui-  responsi- 
bihty,  we  must  do  justice  to  the  Federal 
employees,  who  have  only  us  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  employers.  We  can 
do  them  justice;  and  if,  having  done 
that,  in  the  exercise  of  our  responsibility, 
the  tax  revenues  are  inadequate  to  the 
purpose,  it  is  our  duty  to  increa.se  taxes 
by  facing  the  issue  squarely.  That  is 
our  re.sponsibility.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  it.  Every  Senator  w  ho  wishes  to  grant 
an  increase  of  this  kind  must  face  his 
conscience, 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  think  there  is  a  chance 
of  getting  a  tax  increase? 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  certainly  do.  We  shall 
have  to  have  one  to  restrain  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  in  this  country,  and  not 
have  the  ax  fall  on  innocent  people,  who 
are  looking  for  credit  In  order  to  do  con- 
structive things. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  If  a  tax  increase  can- 
not be  had.  what  will  be  the  result? 

Mr.  JAVITS  It  is  within  our  power  t« 
grant  this  rise  in  wages,  which  is  justly 


due.  and  also  it  is  within  our  power  to 
fulfill  our  responsibility  to  raise  taxes 
We  now  have  a  chance  to  do  this.  There- 
fore. I  am  for  doing  it  and  shall  face  up 
to  my  responsibility  to  raise  taxes  when- 
ever that  issue  is  before  us. 

The  continuation  of  exce.ssive  reliance 
on  monetary  policy  has  already  raised 
interest  rates  to  their  highest  levels  since 
World  War  II.  slowed  down  housing  con- 
struction considerably  and  en^iendered  a 
rate  war  between  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  other  credit  institutions. 
Unless  there  is  a  moderate  across-the- 
board  tax  increase,  there  cannot  be  a 
corresponding  easing  of  credit  conditions 
and  int<>rest  rates  which  is  highly  desir- 
able in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr  MILLER,  Mr,  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oliio  knows  that  I  feel  as 
deeply  about  inflation  sls  he  does,  I  have 
joined  him  on  many  occasions  in  voting 
for  measures  which  were  designed  to  cut 
back  Federal  spending.  But  I  suggest 
that  this  bill  is  not  the  place  to  war  on 
inflation  It  is  not  Federal  Government 
.salaries  that  cause  inflation.  What 
might  be  causing  a  part  of  the  inflation 
is  that  Concress  has  been  voting  for  a 
proliferation  of  organizations  and  pro- 
grams which  have  resulted  in  the  placing 
of  about  250,000  more  Federal  civil  em- 
ployees on  the  payroll  today  than  were 
on  the  payroll  5  years  ago.  That  would 
have  something  to  do  with  the  .situation. 
But  as  to  those  who  have  been  in  the 
Government  service  a  long  time,  many  of 
them,  especially  tho.se  in  the  po.stal  serv- 
ice, are  not  making  enough  money  so 
that  it  might  be  said  that  they  are  com- 
parable with  their  counterparts  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

We  shall  have  an  opportunity  t«  vote 
to  cut  some  of  the  spending  a  little  later 
in  foreign  aid  and  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty.  There  are  plenty  of  areas  to  go 
after,  but  I  do  not  believe  thi^  is  an  area 
that  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  causing 
inflation, 

Mr,  MONRONEY,  Mr,  President,  one 
thing  that  I  hope  Senators  will  consider 
is  that  the  committee  felt  that  we  were 
striking  a  level  on  the  total  amount,  giv- 
ing Federal  workers  the  very  minimum 
that  we  calculated  wa.'  their  due,  but 
still  15  months  after  the  data  had  been 
accumulated.  It  is  far  better.  I  believe, 
not  to  have  the  total  amount  of  the  pay 
increase  hiRh.  and  to  have  it  come  into 
effect  at  a  later  date,  because  then  the 
level  to  which  it  is  moved  up  would  be 
followed  for  years.  So  the  lesser  amount 
of  money  that  the  bill  will  cost  by  going 
into  effect  July  1  Is  better  by  thijs  much 
higher  pay  increase  than  if  it  were  post- 
poned until  January  1  For  this  reason, 
the  committee  took  the  2,9  figure,  which 
I  think,  while  it  Is  fair  to  Government 
employees.  Is  not  extremely  generous, 

Mr,  HARTKE,    Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr   MONRONEY.    I  yield 
Mr,  HA.'ITKE,    Is  it  not  true  that  even 
with  the  increase  provided  in   the  bill, 
with  the  elTective  date  provided  in  the 
bill,  not  aloi.e  is  the  Federal  employee's 
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wage  still  below   the  comparable  wage 
paid  in  private  mdustry 

Mr,  MONRONEY,  I  think  the  statis- 
tics will  bear  that  out, 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Not  alone  is  compara- 
bility a  factor,  but  the  Federal  worker 
will  still  be,  roughly.  9  to  15  months  be- 
hind the  present  effective  date,  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  ls  a  lag  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  report  on  private  in- 
dustry? 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  It  is  now  15 
months  behind, 

Mr,  HARTKE,  If  we  were  to  apply 
the  law  of  1962.  we  would  not  alone  have 
to  provide,  as  in  this  bill,  an  effective 
date  of  July  1.  but  provide  for  21  more 
months  of  retroactivity, 

Mr,  MONRONEY,  that  was  asked  of 
the  committee  and  was  denied, 

Mr,  VARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  it  not  true, 
as  stated  on  page  6  of  the  committee  re- 
port, the  second  paragraph,  that  from 
October  1965.  the  dat*  of  the  last  pay 
increase,  tliere  was  an  increase  m  the 
cost  of  living  of  1.9  percent  in  6  months; 
and  that  in  purchasing  power,  the  Fed- 
eral employee  will  get  a  net  increase  of 
1  percent,  minus  Federal,  State,  aijd  lo- 
cal taxes,  civil  service  retirement  de- 
ductions and  life  insurance  premiums? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
.solutely  correct, 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

RANDOLPH  SCPPOETS  FKDESAL  S.^LART  AND 
FRINGE  BENEFrrS  ACT:  CITES  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA INTEREST  IN  JULY  I  EFFECTIVT: 
DATE — OPPOSES      LArSCHE      AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
well  understand  Uie  concern  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  with 
re-spect  to  the  inflationary  spiral,  a  spiral 
which  is.  frankly,  of  concern  to  our  con- 
stituencies in  general.  We  who  are  close 
to  our  people  know  that  this  is  a  situa- 
tion which  is  causing  real  concern — I  re- 
peat the  word  for  the  third  time — in  the 
country,  and  in  the  States  that  we  indi- 
vidually repre.sent.  But  as  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  has  stated, 
the  effective  date  of  the  increased  pay 
and  fringe-benefit  program  for  Federal 
employees  is  a  realistic  one  and  must  be 
separated  in  this  debate  from  any  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  in  the  United  States. 

I  thmk  we  should  say  in  this  body 
this  afternoon,  that  probably  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  lias 
never  given  more  careful  consideration  to 
the  setting  of  a  date  for  the  beginning  of 
a  pay  increase  than  have  we  as  members 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee in  this  instance. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  privilege 
and  honor  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  :Mr.  Mon- 
roney],  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
I  congratulate  Uie  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  performance  of  a  difficult 
and  admirable  task  in  prepanng  this 
legislation  for  debate  in  this  body.     The 


fairness  with  which  he  approached  this 
problem,  his  objectivity  and  grasp  ol  the 
complexities  of  this  legislation  arc  well 
known  to  those  of  us  who  are  members 
of  thecommitt.ee. 

I  feel  that  ofttimes  we  forget  that,  by 
and  large,  the  persons  who  form  the 
career  service  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  are  men  and  women  not 
only  of  ability  but  of  loyalty,  and  I  feel 
that  tliis  afternoon  the  Senate  would 
commit  an  error  if  we  extended  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  legislation  lo  a  date 
any  later  tlian  July  1 

I  have  long  been  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  guiding  our  Federal  pay  scale 
into  a  tiTily  equitable  position  relative  to 
the  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  enjoyed 
by  those  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
Nation's  economy.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  support  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today.  H.R.  14122.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  this  measure  should  be 
enacted,  and  I  hope  that  the  differences 
between  the  Senate  and  House  versions 
may  soon  be  resolved. 

Our  Federal  employees  have  already 
waned  beyond  the  July  1  date,  which  is 
realistic.  They  should  not  be  made  to 
wait  longer.  I  have  heard  from  many, 
many  of  our  Federal  employees  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  on  this  subject. 
They  are  lookmg  to  us  to  support  their 
fair  demands  today  as  we  have  done  so 
often  in  tlie  past.  It  Ls  my  hope  that, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  constitu- 
ents as  for  the  rest  of  our  loyal  civil 
servants,  the  July  1  effective  date  will 
remain  in  the  bill  we  pass  today,  and  I 
oppose  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  OWo  [Mr.  Lausche]. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  committee  May 
I  say  that  the  rate  at  which  we  are  los- 
ing our  experienced  employees,  and  the 
cost  that  we  must  pay  out  to  train  new 
ones,  who  wUl  not  qualify  with  the  skUls 
and  experience  that  the  present  em- 
ployees already  have  in  their  jobs,  would 
make  it  a  very  risky  thing  to  postpone 
the  effective  date  to  January  1,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
Mr,  LAUSCHE,  Yes,  the  yea^  and 
nays,  please 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      "Who 

yields  time? 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

Page  6  of  the  report  states : 

The  Consumer  Brlce  Index  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  w.^  110  4  when  Congress 
Increased  Federal  salaries  In  October  1965 
For  .\prll  1966,  the  most  recent  report,  the 
indicator  waa  1125.  an  Increase  of  1.9  per- 
cent 

I  now  wish  to  read  what  the  President 
said  with  respect  to  who  will  be  benefited 
by  this  bill : 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  enact- 
ment o:  a  pay  r&lst  tor  Federal  employees 
effective  January  1,  1967,  ranging  from  1  per- 
cent to  4 '2  per  cent  The  high  braclcets  will 
receive  the  4';  per  cent,  the  low  brackets  the 
1  per  cent 

The  arguments  of  those  who  try  to  use 
cost  of  living  as  a  justification  of  the  4.5 
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percent  pay  Increase  fall  upon  fallow 
ground.  With  these  Increases,  nearly 
1  million  of  the  1.8  million  employees 
affected  will  achieve  pay  comparability 
with  private  enterprises.  These  em- 
ployees include  about  88  percent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  1  additional  minute  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  These  employees  in- 
clude about  88  percent  of  all  postal 
workers  and  more  than  470,000  in  the 
classmcatlons.  The  high  pay  raises  wUl 
go  to  the  recipients  of  high  salaries  now; 
the  low  pay  raise,  of  1  percent,  will  go 
to  the  low.  I  submit  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  no  relationship  to  this.  If  you 
grant  me  4.5  percent,  at  $30,000  a  year, 
you  are  granting  me  much  more  than  my 
cost  of  living  is. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Texas.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  the  committee  brought  out  Is  not 
the  recommendation  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  read.  This  bill  is  2.9  percent, 
across  the  board,  for  all  employees  from 
the  porters  to  the  Secretarj-  of  State. 
We  did  not  bring  out  a  bill  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  recommendations. 
As  best  we  could,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  we  tried  to  deal  fairly  with 
everybody  and  made  it  across  the  board. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  raised  the  very 
lowest  paid  people  in  the  Government 
above  the  1  percent  recommended,  and 
made  it  straight  across  the  board  2.9 
percent,  which  we  felt  was  as  equitable  & 
solution  as  could  possibly  be  made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Five  seconds.  Mr. 
President.  My  argument  Is  still  sound. 
The  cost  of  living  has  risen  1.9  percent  in 
the  last  6  months;  the  pay  Increase  aver- 
ages 2.9  percent.  The  benefits  coming 
to  the  Federal  employees  by  the  pay  In- 
crease are  greater  than  the  burdens  pro- 
duced by  the  Increased  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania TMr.  ClarkI,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GruxningI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI,  and 
the  Seimtor  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] are  absent  on  ofHclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DotrcLAs],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllkndkrI.  the  Senator 


from  New  York  [Mr.  ICennedtI,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LANl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastoreI.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI.  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  HartI.  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI.  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SaltonstallI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  1  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  !Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Salton- 
stallI, and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Scott]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Griffin)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  9. 
nays  71,  as  follows: 

(No    129  Leg.) 
YEAS— 9 


Bartlett 

Holland 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Lausfhe 

Williams.  Del. 

Pulbrlght 

Long,  La. 
NAYS— 71 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Morton 

Allott 

Hlckenloopcr 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hniska 

Murphy 

Bible 

Ir.ouye 

Muskie 

BoRgs 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N  C 

Pel! 

Byrd.  Va 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo 

Rlblcoff 

Ca&e 

Magnuson 

Robertson 

Church 

Maisfleld 

Russell.  SC. 

Coo  pet 

MrCarthy 

Rus-sell,  Oa. 

Cotton 

McOee 

Smith 

Curtl.s 

MrOovern 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Mclrityre 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Miller 

Tower 

Fong 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Oore 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Montoya 

Young,  N   Dak 

Hartke 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Anderson 

Orlffln 

Saltonstall 

Ba.'w 

GrMenlr.g 

Scot  t 

Clark 

H.irt 

Simpson 

Dodd 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smathers 

Dominick 

McCIellan 

Symington 

Douglas 

Neuberger 

WUUams,  N  J 

Ellender 

Pastore 

So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendment  was  re- 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment, 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  62.  after  line  8.  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec,  409.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 23.  1959  (73  Stat  698,  Public  Law  86- 
375),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  figure 
'$10,000'  and  in.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  fig- 
ure fis.ooo'  ■■ 

On  p:ige  62,  line  10.  strike  out  "Sec.  409." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  410". 

On  pape  62.  line  17,  strike  out  "Sections 
402  and  403"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
tions 402.  408  and  409" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment  with  respect  to 
one  employee  of  the  Wabash  Valley  Com- 
pact Company  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
I  spoke  to  the  committee  chairman 
concerning  this  amendment  and  he 
agreed  to  take  tlie  amendment  to 
committee. 

This  employee  has  not  had  any  in- 
crease in  salary  since  he  has  been  in  his 
position. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee and  explained  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana. 

I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].  I 
agree  to  take  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  may  we  have  an  explanation 
of  what  the  amendment  would  do? 

Mr.  HARTKE,  My  amendment  deals 
with  one  employee  with  the  Wabash  Val- 
ley Compact  Commission.  This  posi- 
tion was  esUbllshment  in  1959  on  a  day 
Imsis  and  did  not  Include  any  other  sal- 
ary. When  all  other  employees  received 
their  pay  increase,  this  employee  was 
not  Included,  He  must  be  included  some 
place  or  he  will  stay  in  the  position  he 
was  in  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I 
understand  that  the  amendment  was 
before  the  committee? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Waj  the 
amendment  accepted  or  rejected? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  asked  that  the 
amendment  be  withheld  and  presented  to 
the  Senate.  We  wanted  to  make  fur- 
ther study.  We  will  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Then 
this  is  nothing  more  than  a  private  bill 
for  one  man,  and  I  shall  vote  against  It. 
Mr.  HARTKE.     The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 
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Mr.     WILLIAMS     of    Delaware.     Mr.  That  imfunded  liability  Ls  largely  the  Mr    ALLOTT      lliat   is   $43.6  billion. 

President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend-  result  of  numerous  increases  and  bene-  That  is  due  entirely  to  the  increases  in 

ment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated.  fits  voted  by  Congress  over  the  past  6  retirement  that  Congress  has  voted? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The  or  8  years  but  for  which  we  did  not  pro-  Mr.   WILLIAMS  of   Delaware      I  did 

amendment  will  be  stated.  vide  any  increase  In  the  rate  of  contribu-  not  mean  to  say  that.     About  $5  or  $6 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  tion.  billion  of  that  amount  is  a  result  of  the 

the  amendment.  There  has  been,  however,  during  these  failure    of    the    Government    to    have 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr,  years  one  lncrea.se  in  the  rate  of  con-  matched  the  contributions  in  the  earlier 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tribution,  an  increase  from  6  to  6.5  per-  years,  something  which  I  believe  should 

further   reading    of    the   amendment    be  cent.     However,   we  still  have   this   un-  be  done, 

dispensed  with.  funded  liability.    The  enactment  of  the  A   few   years   ago,   the   Senator  from 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without  pending  bill  would  add  to  that  unfunded  Illinois    offered    an    amendment    to    an 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and  the  amend-  liability  of  the  civil  service   retirement  appropriaton  bill  in  that  regard,  and  I 

ment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record.  fund  an  additional  $1,698,700,000.    That  supported  it. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed  would  be  over  the  entire  life  of  the  effect  There  should  be  some  degree  of  fiscal 

In  the  Record,  is  as  follows:  of  this  bill  and  would  bring  the  total  def-  responsibility. 

On  page  69,  between  lines  18  and  19,  Insert  icit   to  §4.5,336,302,000.     The   letter  giv-  Mr.     ALLOTT      I     believe     that     the 

the  following:  ing    these   statistics  was  placed   in   the  amount  is  far  greater  than  that,  and  it 

"INCREASE  IN  CONTRIBUTION  R.^TE  REroRD  earlier  today.  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Government — 

"Sec.  508.  (a)   The  first  two  seniencee  In  ^^^  policy  of  the  Committee  on  Fi-  the   failure  of  Congress— to  match   the 

section  4(a)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  nancc  for  the  past  several  years — as  with  funds  which  have  been  collected  from  the 

Act  1 5  use.  2254<a))  are  amended  to  read  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  civil  service  employees 

as  follows:   '"Prom  and  after  the  first  day  of  House— has  been  that  when  social  secu-  The  Senator  from  Dplfiwarp  nnri  fhp 

A'u%^\"l^■7.6•'6^^1fe4•'s'l?I'n''^r■  dlZ^7r  "^^'  f  ^"^'^^.^^^  ^^"r^^^  ^^^  'r  °^  ^^  memberTo^the  ApTroSa^i!  Commu! 

^i,V>f»,H  /              K         V    ''^,^*:^"^'*a  ,'*"^  employee  and  the  employer  are  increased  tee  will  have  an  oDoortunitv  thi«  vpnr 

withheld  from   each   emplovee  .s   ba«  c   salarv      „,,fK^ia,,tu,  t^  n-^^^ *»,„)„ jw  na\e  an  opporLunil>   tnis  jear — 

an  amount  equal  to  7  per  centum  of  such  sufficiently  to  finance  the  increased  bene-  i  can  assure  them  of  that— to  make  a 

basic  salary  and   from  each  Member's  basic  "^  prOMoed  lOr  under  the  bill.     If  the  pubstantial  contribution  to  this  fund 

salary  an  amount  equal  to  8  per  centum  of  Senate  liberalized  those  benefits  it  would  Each  vear  some  member*  of  the  Com- 

such  ba^ic  salary.     From  and  after  Augu.^t  1.  increase    the    tax    also.      I    believe    that  rnitt<>e  on   Appropriations  have  brought 

1966,  an  equal  sum  shall  also  be  contributed  would   be   a   good  policy  tO  iniUate   With  „n  thl-:  subiect    arid  earh   vpnr  wp  hnvp 

from   the  respective  appropriation  or  fund  respect    to   the   Civil   service   retirement  b«?n  def^te^     An  nnnnrinnitv  win   h^ 

which  is  used  for  the  payment  of  his  salary,  fund  aeieatec.     An  opportumt>    will  be 

pay  or  compensation,  or  in  the  case  of  an  ^hp  nronr^cpH  omor^HTr,o,,f  ^.^„i^  <^  Presented  for  the  members  of  the  Cora- 

eiect^d  offlcui.  from  such  appropriation  or  ^^^  proposed  amendment  would  in-  mlttee   on    Appropriations— and   I   pre- 

fund   as  may  be  available  for  payment   of  ""l^^^^   ^^^   contribution   rates   one-half  gume   for  all   Senators— to   cast    a   vote 

other  salaries  of  the  same  office  or  estiibiish-  °^  ^  percent  on  the  part  of  the  employee  which   will   start  us   alo'^g    the   road  of 

ment.'  and    the    employer— the    Government,  complylrg  with  the  law 

■•(b)   The  schedule  contained  In  section  4  The  contributions  of  both  would  be  in-          tho'vimIL- ^f  <ho  r^.r.^Hl..r,,  ..^^^^  \.^ ^ 

,c)  Of  such  Act  ,5  U.S.C.  2254(c) )  Is  amended  creased.    Also,  the  proposed  amendment  thJ  r^^^rn mpnt    h«  n^r  ^T.l^^T 

,  n  by  striking  out:  ^-ould  increase  the  contribution  of  Mem-  ca^h^ntH^Hnn.^hi^h  it T.  ^hfilr^ 

"■6-, After  October  31.  1956-  bers  of  Congress  to  the  same  extent,  one-  ,,nd    '  rhl  w  t^  iT^^^^^^              ^ITlf 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  half  of  1  percent,  from  7.5  to  8  percent,  ^nrln/tiin!  h^v     n   t  ^      '      h        ^ 

■6.^.-.,..  November  1,  1956,  to  July  31,  1966  U  the  pending  bUl  is  to  be  passed,  fair-  ^Tr   wiSams  o.^nlw  .p""    t    tv, 

•7 After  July  31, 1966'  ness  requires  that  a  price  tag  be  put  upon  ^Jli\^l^^^^ ^^  Delaware      To  the 

o„M  ,oi  h„..,^in„»„„t.  it                                 i-            &       i-        I'  extent    that    the    Government    has    not 

•8 After  July  31, 1966'.'  Of  this  t>pe,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  befo-e  the  Senate 

_           _,       '  and  say  that  next  year  it  will  come  forth  oeio-e  trie  senate.                ^          ^         ^ 

on  pase  69.     ne  20,  strike  out  •■Sec  608"  ^.j^h  a  formula  to  raise  the  contribution  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^1  ^^^^l.^  overdue  when   the 

and   insert  in  lieu   thereof     Sec.  509 ',  and  .       .             ,      ^    incrpoj^p     T  hplievp  Government  should  recognize  its  respon- 

strike  out    •section  509"  and  in..ert  In  lieu  [^^^.'^Vu^d  be  done  i^  She  package    with  ^^^llity  to  make  its  payments  into  the 

"r  ag:^rbe^°een  lines  14  and  15  Insert  onTZl  \Tn    SnTres^men'^can" 'go  TolnJ^!^  Z'T^JlT  '^^^^^  f"  "^ 

the  following:  home  and  say.  "We  voted  for  your  bene-  ^^°!l:",^,^^^  the  program  really  costs  and 

"(d)  Section  508  shall  become  effective  on  fits,  and  this  is  what  they  will  cost."  f°  ^"^^  those  who  are  on  retirement  will 

the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  be-  I  have  spoken  with  many  civil  service  ^^°'^  '■^at  it  is  properly  financed, 

gins  on  or  after  August  1, 1966."  employees      Thev  want  the  provisions  Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  did  not  know  that  the 

On  p.ige  70.  line  16.  strike  out  "Sec    509"  j  the^  bill    and  thev  are  wllline  to  nav  Senator  from  Delaware  was  going  to  raise 

and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec    610".  ?or  them  this  question,  or  I  would  have  brought  the 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Much  has  been  said  about  fiscal  re-  ^^^^^  figures.  However.  I  have  the  fig- 
President,  this  amendment  is  very  sponsibility.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  ^^^^  ^  "^^  mind.  On  July  1,  1964,  the 
simple.  It  merely  provides  a  method  for  practice  it.  Fiscal  responsibility  was  rec-  anioi"it  In  arrears  was  $37.7  billion.  By 
financing:  the  retirement  provisions  of  ommended  by  the  President  when  he  July  1,  1965,  it  had  grown  to  $39.9  billion, 
the  pending  bill.  The  pending  bill  pro-  recommended  a  liberalization  of  the  re-  "^^  figure  given  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
vides  numerous  liberalizations  for  the  tirement  benefit-s.  He  included  the  Independent  OfiQces  of  the  Committee  on 
civil  service  retirees.  I  think  that  many  words  "properly  financed."  Appropriations  within  the  last  month  or 
of  these  liberalizations  are  meritorious.  I  hope  the  proposed  amendment  will  ^  weeks  was  $43.3  billion.  This  is  the 
There  Is  no  provision  in  the  bill,  how-  be  aerecd  to  reason  I  made  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
ever,  to  finance  this  procedure.  Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the  ^^om  Delaware. 

Over  the  past  several  years  Congress  Senator  yield?  Therefore,  since  July  of  1964,  the 
has  been  passing  numerous  bills  to  liber-  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield,  amount  owed  by  the  Government  to  this 
alize  civil  service  retirement  benefits  for  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  fund,  which  provides  for  the  retirement 
employees  without  any  method  of  paying  Interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  dlstln-  of  clvU  service  employees,  as  well  as 
for  them.  Prior  to  this  bill,  the  un-  gulshed  Senator  from  Delaware.  Unless  Members  of  Congress,  has  grown  from 
funded  liability  of  the  retirement  fund  I  misunderstood  the  Senator  he  may  be  *37.7  billion  to  the  figure  which  the  Sen- 
was  $43,637,602,000.  That  figure  Is  based  in  error  when  he  uses  the  figure  43.3.  Is  ator  from  Delaware  has  used  today,  $43.6 
upon  the  civil  service  figures  furni.shes  that  the  figure?  billion. 

in  a  letter  dated  May  5.  1966,  signed  by  Mr.    WHJ.TAMS   of   Delaware.     $43,-  Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     The 

Mr.  Ruddock.  656,606.000  Senator  from  Colorado  is  correct. 
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Enactment  of  the  pending  bill  ^Ith-  the  contribution  could  be  reduced  to  one-  wUl  not  occur,  we  want  to  be  sure  of  what 

out  some  provisions  to  finance  the  cost  quarter  of  1  percent,  if  it  should  develop  we  are  doing. 

will  Increase  that  figure  by  another  $1.7  that  the  figures  show  this.  We  are  paying  now  13  percent  of  pay- 

bllUon.     The  time  has  come  to  begin  fi-          Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     If  the  roll  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 

nancing  as  we  go  along.     This  would  be  a  managers  of  the  bill  can  show  it  is  cloeer  gram,  and  we  have  a  deficit  at  the  pres- 

constructive  step  In  the  right  direction,  to  one-quarter  of  1  percent  than  to  one-  ent  time  of  twenty-two  one-hundredths 

It  would  be  In  the  direction  of  the  point  half  of  1  percent,  that  is  the  figure  that  of  1  percent. 

made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  should  be  enacted.  I  believe  It  would  be  wise  to  reject  the 

DiRKSENl  several  times— that  if  we  vote         i  am  attempting  to  have  adopted  the  amendment  at  this  time,  but  not  to  feel 

for    these    programs    we    must    pay    for  principle  that  as  retirement  benefits  are  that  we  have  dLsposed  of  the  problem. 

them.  liberalized  they  should  be  paid  for,  as  We  will   dispose   of   it  when   the   time 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  is   done   with   social   security.    If   this  comes,  when  social  security  protection  is 

Senator  yield?  principle  can  be  put  into  efTect  I  would  be  blended  with  the  Federal  retirement  sys- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.     I  yield,  giad  to  suppxirt  these  llberallzation.s  be-  tem. 

Mr.     MILLER.     The     Senator     from  cause  I  believe  there  is  merit  in  the  bill.  Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.       Mr. 

Delaware  has  said  that  unless  something  i  am  willing  to  vote  for  the  bill,  but  I  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Is  done,  passage  of  the  bill  will  result  In  wish  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  also  voted  Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield 

$1.7  billion  being  added  to  the  unfunded  for  the  increased  tax  necessary  to  carry  Mr    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware      What 

liability  of  the  retirement  fund.  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  the  administration  may  next  year  rec- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     $1,698,-         Mr.   MONRONEY.     Mr.   President,   I  ommend  with  regard  to  extending  .social 

700,000   is  the  figure   furnished   by  Mr.  nse  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  .security  benefits  to  Federal  employees. 

Ruddock.  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware,  or  what  the  Congress  may  do  in   that 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  ask  the  Senator  from         T^jg  deficit  In  the  fund  reserves  is  not  connection   has   no   effect   on    the   civil 

Delaware  whether  or  not  the  payment  of  t^g  result  of  the  retirement  benefits.    Of  p'^rvice  retirement  fund, 

one-half  of  1  percent  by  the  Government  the  $1,600  million  mentioned  as  being  the  if    social    security    were    extended    to 

and     one-half     of     1     percent     by     the  possible  deficit,  only  part  is  the  result  of  Federal  employees  it  would  be  extended 

employee    Is    necessary    to    fund    that  iY\e  retirement  benefits  included  in  the  in  a  mannei  whereby  there  would  be  a 

amount,   or   whether   one-quarter   of   1  bill;  about  $1  billion  is  the  direct  result  tax  levied  on  the  employee  and  employer 

percent  by  the  employee  and  the  em-  of  the  pay  Increase.    The  retirement  level  in   the  same  way  as  it  Is  on  all  other 

ployer  would  fund  that  amount  and  make  of  the  Federal  employee  is  based  on  the  social  security  participants.     It  will  be 

up  the  difference  of  $17  billion.  5  years  in  which  he  receives  his  highest  paid  into  the  social  security  retirement 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,     I  do  not  salary.  fund  and  not  commingled  in  the  civil 

have  the  exact  figures,  but  my  under-         The  so-called  $43  billion  is  an  8u;tuarial  service    fund.      No    one    suggests    dif- 

standlng    is    that    between    one-quarter  deficit   that  perhaps  will  occur  in  this  ferently. 

and  one-half  of  1  percent  is  necessary,  fund  in  30  years,  because,  as  the  distin-  As  one  always  carrying  the  banner  for 

The  amount  is  closer  to  one-half  of  1  guLshed  Senator  from  Delaware  has  said,  tWs  administration  when  I  find  them  to 

percent.  we  did  not  properly  fund  in  the  early  days  be  right,  I  point  out  that  the  administra- 

The  reason  I  inserted  one-half  of  1  per-  of  this  enterprise  and  consequently  we  tion  is  for  this  amendment.     The  Presi- 

cent  in  the  proposed  amendment  Is  that  aj-g  rnlssing  nearly  10  years  of  the  princi-  dent    said    that    he    wants    it    properly 

another  increase  in  the  retirement  bene-  pai  and   accumulated  Interest  of  those  financed. 

fit  is  apt  to  be  triggered  in  the  next  few  reserves.  Of  course,  if  there  are  those  in  hi.s 
months.  It  was  not  until  1956  that  we  required  party  who  think  the  President  had  his 
About  2  years  ago  a  bill  was  passed  ^.j^g  agencies  each  year  to  contribute  6'-  tongue  in  his  cheek  when  he  advocated 
which  provided  that  when  the  cost  of  llv-  percent  in  matching  funds.  Today  there  that  it  be  properly  financed,  then  let 
ing  rises  3  percent  and  holds  a  I  that  level  jg  j^g  billion  cash  In  the  fund.  Each  them  vote  against  the  amendment, 
for  either  3  or  4  consecutive  months  dur-  yg^j.  ^,g  receive  about  $2.7  billion  income  It  Is  a  case  of  whether  we  want  to  do  it 
ing  the  calendar  year  a  3-percent  In-  g^d  we  disburse  $1.5  billion.  It  is  not  now  or  postpone  it  until  after  the  elec- 
crease  in  all  retirement  benefits  would  building  up  fast  enough.  We  admit  tliis.  tion.  We  have  been  passing  these  lib- 
automatlcally  occur  and  it  would  sUy  in  Actuarially,  down  the  road.  Congress  will  eralizations  on  civil  service  retirement 
effect  In  perpetuity,  even  though  the  cost  h^yg  ^  (jp  something  about  it.  for  the  last  20  years,  and  we  have  never 
of  living  were  to  decline,  say,  10  percent^  ^j.^y  should  we  not  do  it  today?  This  changed  the  rates  but  once.  This  bill 
A  2.7-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  ig  ^he  logical  question  that  people  ask.  alone  will  add  $1,698,700,000  to  the  un- 
living has  occurred  since  that  bUl  has  rj^^  administration  is  proposing  and  is  funded  liability  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
been  enacted.     Therefore,   we  are  clo^     committed  to  the  proposiUon  that  we  will  ment  fund. 

to  another  3-percent  Increase  in  Denenra     ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  benefits  of  social  secu-  Mr.  President,  In  this  connection,  I 

which  would  require  the  full  one-hair  01     ^jj.y  j^^^  ^^  Federal  ret'.-ement  system,  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  part  of 

1  percent.     It  is  my  thought  that  if  tne     people   under  social  security   get  more  Mr.  Ruddock's  letter  dated  May  5.  1966, 

proposed  amendment  were  agreed  to,  tne      protection,    particularly    for    wives    and  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Recoro. 

matter  would  be  in  conference,  a"^  "^^     children,  than  we  are  giving  under  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

Commission  could  reconwiend  whether     program  we  have  under  the  Federal  re-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

or  not  the  full  one-half  of  1  percent  were     tlrement  system  for  the  eariy  years.  as  follows: 

"^»if^!i^Tr»      vfr  Prpcirtpnf   a-iiifhp          Sccond,  the  amount  that  the  people  untunded  Uairaitv  under  h  R.  14122 
SP^atof  S;^urtJfer'                                            *^^  ^f""^^  ^°'"  "^^*^  ^^'^^^'^^  ^  ^"^"^  Pr—  -port  of  the  Cabinet  Corn- 
er wnTTAMS  of  fV-laware      I  vleld      *^  *  ^^^^'^  '■*^-     "^^  ^^"  ^^^'^  to  set  a  mlttee  on  F^eral  Staff  Retire- 
^'^^  ^J^i^      -^^  Sri  Px^Int  thS  in     "^ew  '■ate,  perhaps,  because  of  the  guaran-  ment  8yBt«ns.  H.  Doc.  No.  402. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Jo  the  extent  that  an      ^  ^^  ^.^j  security   benefits.     Peopl.'  P  25: 
increase   due   to  Inflation  would   be  in-      ^.^,1  ^^^  j^  p^^,.^j  employment  that  this  '''VT^^^n 

volved,  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov-     ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  short-term  ,^ i'^^  2°—.- ^f,lZ 

emment,  which  has  caused  the  mfiation,     worker  who  ran  leave  nron*>r  nrr^to^ti^n  widows'   remarriage 174.000 

lieve  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  1»     ff^!;!  .w?^"    ^[^'^^  ,„    ^^     '^Tk  (estimated    as    of    June    30, 

valid  point  through  the  Committee  on  Finance.    The        \^^^  43,637.602 

I  like  the  thought  that  if  the  one-half     Senator  from  Delaware  is  a  member.  • 

of  1  percent  Is  high,  this  can  be  worked         While  we  do  want  to  raise  the  income  Total  after  enactment  of 

out  in  ^  conference  committee,  so  that     of  this  fund  so  that  the  actuarial  deficit  hr.   14122. 45.336.302 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
figures  reflect  the  complete  breakdown 
on  the  prc^posed  cost  of  the  provisions  of 
xl^s  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  ind 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  did  not  appear  to  ask  for 
an  increase  In  the  employee's  rate  at  this 
time,  and  as  late  as  this  morning  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  had  not  asked  for  any 
increase  in  this  rate. 

I  disagree  strongly  with  the  claim  that 
the  amount  of  the  deficit  would  be  in- 
curred because  of  the  retirement  bene- 
fits alone. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  identify  myself  with  the  position  of 
the  Scioator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl  on  the  bill  and  the  facts  and 
tlpures  which  have  just  been  given.  I 
shall  join  with  him  in  opposing  the 
amendment. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  We  shall  make 
every  effort  to  meet  the  needs  when  we 
liave   the  comparability   established. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion I  understand  a  great  many  people 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  possible 
blending  of  social  security  and  the  Fed- 
eral retirement  system.  But  forgetting 
that  for  a  moment,  what  is  wrong  with 
having  something  like  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
Williams  I  taken  to  conference  where 
the  Budget  people  and  the  Civil  Service 
people  can  get  together  at  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  or  something  less  than  that  to 
properly  finance  the  increase? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  administra- 
tion .sent  this  over  with  the  request  that 
it  be  properly  financed  it  is  little  enough 
for  us  to  accede  to  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  administra- 
tion did  not  make  that  request. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr  Williams! 
to  say  that  the  request  was  that  this  be 
properly  financed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Piesident  said  he  was  poing  to  recom- 
mend liberalization  of  the  retirement 
system  properly  financed.  It  is  true  that 
when  the  officials  of  the  agency  appeared 
before  the  committee  they  did  not  ask 
that  it  be  done.  That  is  typical  of  this 
Great  Society.  The  President  makes  a 
statement  for  a  balanced  budget,  and 
when  he  sends  the  officials  down  here 
they  advocate  the  opposite. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  President  had 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  but  others  must 
think  he  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  connection 
with  the  costs  of  this  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscohd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

E.XECUTIVE    Office 
OF  THE   President, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Wash-.ngton.  DC.  Apnl  20.  1966 
Hon.   John   J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senute. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sbnatob  Williams:  I  am  glad  to  send 
you  tiie  following  response  to  the  lour  points 
of  your  letter  of  April  12.  1966.  concerning 
HR  14122  as  passed  by  the  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives: 

1.  Estimated  first  vear  cost: 

Millions 

TlUe   I — ExecuUve  branch $394.7 

Title  II — Judicial   branch •2.2 

Title  III — begUIatlve  branch '1.4 

Title    IV— Miscellaneous.- 78.3 

Title  V — Civil  service  retirement 60.7 

Title  VI— Health  benefits .-  48.0 

Total -      585  3 

•House  repon  estimate 

2.  F*roJected  Ten- Year  cost:  Inasmuch  as 
we  have  no  10-year  projections  of  employ- 
ment by  grade  and  wlthln-grade  step  rate, 
we  can  only  suggest  the  10-year  cost  of  the 
bill  as  $5,853  0  million. 

3.  1967  Budget  Allowance:  As  you  are 
.iwiire.  the  Adminlsirar.ion's  pay  proposals  en- 
visaged a  January  1,  1967  effective  date 
Their  fiscal  1967  cost  would  be  $243  mUUon, 
which  Is  covered  In  the  allowance  for  con- 
tingencies in  the  1967  bt;dget  The  full  year 
cost  of  these  propoeals  is  $486  million. 

4.  Recommendation:  As  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civi]  Service  Committee  iteelf 
stated.  In  its  rep.>rt.  H  R  14122  exceeds  the 
President's  wage  guidep(«»ts  The  Committee 
report  Indicated  a  willingness  to  accept 
changes  necessary  to  make  the  bill  conform 
to  the  guideposts  H.R  14122  also  has  an 
effective  date  of  July  1.  1966.  six  months 
earlier  th.in  the  date  prop-3sed  by  the  Admln- 
lBtraUo;i-  This  earlier  effective  dat.e  adds 
.several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
FY  1967  budget  costs  during  a  period  In 
wiUch  we  can  ill  afford  such  Increases  For 
these  and  other  reasons  recently  spelled  out 
by  Civil  Service  Chairman  John  Macy  and 
me  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  we  be- 
lieve tliat  H  R  14122  needs  important  modifi- 
cations in  order  to  meet  criteria  of  economic 
and  fiscal  responsibilities. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  L.  Schih-tze, 

Dtrer^or 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  not  now  asking  for  an  increase. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  also  sug- 
gested that  no  action  be  taken  on  the 
social  security  matter  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que.stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  !Mr. 
ANDEf;soN  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  BassI.  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  !Mr.  GRtrrNmc],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  fMr  HartI  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NrtrBERCER],  and 


the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr  Syming- 
ton; are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  1  Mr  Bayh  : .  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Dovclas],  the  Senator  from 
from  Louisiana  ,  Mr.  Ellendkr  : .  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr  KENNtDY], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ;Mr. 
McClillanI.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Lsland  IMr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr  Smathehs!.  and  the  Senator 
fixwn  New  Jersey  !Mr.  Williams]  are 
necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that.  :f  prc-sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  !  Mr 
BassI.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
iMr.  DoddJ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr  Gruxmngi.  the  Senat-jr  from 
Michigan  iMr  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  Mr  Kennedy,,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr  Pastore  1.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr  Smathers], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams:  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Micliigan  iMr.  Griffin], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr  Simpson!  art  necessarily 
absent 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Scott  1  is  absent  becau.se  of  Ulne&s. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senatcr  from 
Massachusetts  iMr  Saltonstall'.  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr  Simpson''  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  ScottI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay  " 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  18, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

|No.  130  Leg. I 
YEAS — 18 
A'.lott  Hickenlooper     Murphy 

Bennett  Jordan.  Idaho    Russell,  Ga. 

Cooper  Latische  Stennls 


Dlrksen 

Ixjnsf.  La. 

Thurmond 

nomlnick 

Miller 

WtlU&ms.  Del. 

Fannin 

1/orton 

Young,  Ohio 

NAYS— 62 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Mose 

Bible 

Holland 

Mundt 

BOEKS 

HruKltft 

Musklc 

Brewiter 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Byrd   Va. 

Javlu 

Pell 

Byrd  W   Va. 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Proxmlre 

Csrlson 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Cue 

L<ong.  Mo. 

RlbicofT 

Chtirch 

MttftnuBon 

Robertj;on 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

R.isse^i,  S.C. 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Smitl. 

E.vtlsnd 

.McGee 

SparlLman 

Ernr. 

MeOovern 

Talmadge 

Foni; 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Pulbrtght 

MetcaU 

Ty  dings 

Oore 

MondBle 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Mi:)nroriey 

YouriK,  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Moi.toye 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-20 

ARdeT'on 

OrifDn 

Saltonstall 

Base 

Gr.iening 

Scott 

B»yh 

Hart 

Simpson 

CiSLTk 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Bmathers 

Dodd 

l.^cClellan 

Symington 

Duugias 

Neuberger 

WUllanui.  N.J 

Blunder 

Paxtore 
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So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  tn  the  chair). 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  fringe 
benefits  provided  in  the  bill.  The  analy- 
sis was  written  by  Jerry  Kluttz  and  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ansJysIs 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SENATE   Takes   Up   Fknoe   Boncnrs   or 
Pat  Bnj.  Todat 
(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

The  controversy  over  the  2  9  per  cent  basic 
pay  raise  has  overshadowed  the  attractive 
fringe  benefits  for  Federal  employee  In  the 
House  approved  bill  to  be  debated  today 
In  the  Senate 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mixe  MANsnxLO 
looks  for  the  Senate  to  approve  the  bill  later 
today,  and  to  return  it  to  the  House 

Many  Federal  employes  are  more  Interested 
In  the  fringes  than  they  are  In  the  small 
salary  Increase  because  the  fringes  coiold 
cover  all  2.7  million  Federal  workers,  while 
the  pay  raise  l?  confined  to  the  18  million 
classified,  postal  and  related  employee.  Be- 
sides, many  employes  stand  to  get  several 
Improved  fringes 

This  Is  a  rundown  of  frlngee  In  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  as  recommended  by  Its 
Post  OfBce  and  ClvU  Service  Committee: 

Health  Insiirance:  The  Government  would 
pay  a  larger  share  of  the  coet  of  this  benefit, 
which  covers  nearly  7  mlUion  employes  and 
members  of  their  families 

The  bill  would  require  Uncle  Sam  to  In- 
crease his  contribution  of  self-only  coverage 
from  H  30  to  81  68  each  pay  period,  and  from 
»3  12  to  84  10  for  family  coverage.  Also,  the 
US  would  pay  up  to  half  the  cost  of  retiree 
coverage 

Widows:  Those  who  remarry  after  age  60 
would  continue  to  receive  their  survivor  an- 
nuities, and  those  who  remarry  before  age 
60  could  have  their  annuities  reinstated 
after  that  date. 

Survivors:  Raises  the  maximum 'age  from 
31  to  22  for  student  survivors  to  receive  an- 
nuity benefits,  and  a  companion  proposal 
would  permit  the  children  of  a  working 
mother  who  dies  to  receive  survivor  pay- 
ments even  though  the  husband  also  Is  a 
Federal  employe. 

Sunday  Pay:  Classifieds  and  per  dlems 
would  be  paid  a  25  per  cent  differential  for 
Sunday  work.  Ttxe  full  premium  mvist  be 
paid  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  worked 
on  a  Sunday.  Postal  employes  won  this 
benefit  a  year  ago. 

Postal  Overtime:  Postal  supervisors  in 
Levels  8  and  9  would  have  to  be  paid  In  cash 
for  overtime.  Those  In  Levels  7  and  above 
are  8upp>oaed  to  be  given  compensatory  time 
off  for  overtime  but  the  supervisors  com- 
plained they  weren't  always  allowed  to  take 
it. 

A  comp>anlon  provision  would  have  the 
effect  of  paying  Junior  supervisors  as  much 
or  more  than  any  employe  they  supervise. 

Classified  Overtime:  The  House  approved  a 
plan  to  pay  overtime  to  classified  employes 
after  eight  hourj  In  any  one  day,  and  to 
boost  the  maximum  rates  for  premium  pay 
from  the  entrance  rate  of  Grade  9  (now 
$7479)  to  the  surtlng  rate  of  Grade  10  (now 
»8184). 

But  the  Senate  committee  amended  the 
proposal  to  exempt  from  the  dally  overtime 
plan   scientists,    techiUcal   and    professional 


personnel  who  are  playing  a  larger  and  more 
significant  role  In  Government.  The  sala- 
ries of  the  professional  classes  lag  far  be- 
hind pay  rates  in  industry. 

Unions:  Full-time  officers  and  employes 
of  Federal  employe  unions  could  participate 
in  the  Federal  employe  life  and  health  in- 
surance programs,  provided  the  total  cost  is 
paid  by  the  employes  and  their  unions. 

Uniforms:  Employes  required  to  wear 
them  on  the  Job  would  be  given  a  25  per 
cent  increase  in  allowances  to  buy  them 
Federal  agenciee  would  have  the  option  to 
pay  the  sellers  directly  for  the  uniforms  to 
prevent  collusion  between  a  few  employee 
and  merchants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The.  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  committee  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  bin  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Sermte  is  votlnR  on  an  extremely 
Important  piece  of  legislation.  I  refer 
to  the  1966  Federal  Employees'  Salary 
and  Fringe  Benefits  Act,  H.R.  14122. 
After  some  delay  here  in  the  Senate  over 
an  effective  July  1  date,  the  measure  Ls 
now  before  us  for  a  final  vote.  I  cannot 
emphasize  enough,  Mr.  President,  Just 
how  important  this  measure  and  this 
vote  Is.  not  only  to  the  Federal  worker, 
but  to  our  Government  as  well. 

Going  back  for  a  moment  to  1962,  when 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  87-793.  the 
most  Important  part  of  that  law,  briefly 
stated.  Is  the  requirement  that  a  pay 
recommendation  be  pre.sented  to  Con- 
gress every  year.  This  was  a  very  soimd 
Idea,  Mr.  President,  and  I  know  that  a 
majority  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
here  In  the  Senate  share  that  same  feel- 
ing. However,  the  recommendation  set 
out  tn  Public  Law  87-793  has  served  as  a 
detriment  to  the  Federal  employee, 
rather  than  to  his  advantage,  as  it  was 
intended  to. 

With  Congress  establishing  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  yearly  salary  recommendation 
and  the  administration  establishing  the 
principal  of  wage  guidelines,  it  is  now  up 
to  each  and  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  recognize  the  full  scope  of  these  prin- 
cipals and  to  see  that  they  serve  to 
achieve  true  comparability  with  private 
Industry. 

I  have  stated  before,  Mr.  President, 
that  up  to  and  Including  this  bill,  the 
principal  of  comparability  has  broken 
faith  with  union  and  Government  em- 
ployee representatives  when  It  comes 
time  to  negotiate  salary  contracts.  Be- 
cause of  the  administration's  Insistence 
that  Congress  adhere  to  so-called  guide- 
lines, all  bargaining  power  and  rights  to 
negotiate  have  been  wiped  away. 

If  Congress  is  to  be  bound  by  govern- 
mentally  Imposed  guidelines,  then,  Mr. 
President,  let  them  at  least  be  realistic 
ones  which  the  Federal  employee  can  live 
by.  This  would  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  these  persons  to  go  elsewhere  for 


gainful  monetary  emplojmient.  I  have 
numerous  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  sent  to  me  dally  by  Federal  em- 
ployees pointing  out  where  this  union,  or 
a  particular  section  of  private  industry 
has  Just  been  granted  anywhere  from  a 
3 '  2 -percent  to  a  6-  or  even  7-percent  sal- 
ary increase.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  where  Government  salary  negoti- 
ators end  abruptly  at  3.2  percent,  that  Is 
where  private  industry  starts  and  negoti- 
ates upward. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  permit  this  double  standard 
between  private  employees  and  Govern- 
ment employees.  Too  much  dissension 
has  already  been  created.  Can  we  pos- 
sibly expect  public  servants  to  be  equal 
on  less  than  comparable  pay? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dre.ss  the  Senate  In  favor  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Salary  Act  of  1966.  This  act 
is  an  exemplary  piece  of  legislation  com- 
bining a  fiscal  responsibility  too  seldom 
seen  recently  in  Federal  financing  with 
an  urgently  needed  raise  in  pay  for  de- 
serving Federal  employees. 

This  is  an  Important  pay  adjustment 
bill,  but  it  is  equally  important  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  steps  to  as- 
sure that  these  increases  are  not  eroded 
by  inflation  Into  a  valueless  gestm-e. 

Let  us  simply  note  that  Federal  em- 
ployees  have  been  hurt  in  recent  months 
by  cost-of-living  Increases  Just  as  have 
all  Americans.  With  federally  induced 
Inflation  running  at  nearly  5  percent  this 
year  the  average  American  family — in- 
cluding employees  on  fixed  Federal  pay- 
rolls—will lose  $1,124  in  purchasing 
^  power.  Over  the  last  5  years  the  .same 
average  family  has  lost  a  total  of  $3,322 
in  purchasing  power  becau.se  of  higher 
costs  of  living.  Since  1959  Inflation  has, 
in  effect,  added  a  12  percent  "sales  tax' 
penalty  to  every  American's  buying 
power.  Today's  dollar  Is  the  cheapest  in 
our  Nation's  history.  It  is  worth  only  75 
cents  compared  to  the  1950  dollar  and 
only  44  cents  in  relation  to  the  1940 
dollar. 

Now,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  people 
blamed  for  this  inflation  In  recent  weeks. 
But,  certainly,  nobody  can  legitimately 
blarne  the  postman  or  the  soil  conserva- 
tion worker  or  the  scientist  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  or  the  Vet- 
erans" Hospital  employee  for  causing 
inflation.  Federal  employees  are  victims 
of  inflation  just  like  ever>'  other  individ- 
ual American.  We  cannot  expect  them 
to  bear  unaided  the  burdens  caused  by 
Federal  deficit  spending  policies  imple- 
mented by  higher  Government  ofiBclals 
who  are  outside  the  civil  service  and 
postal  service. 

I  have  long  favored  responsible  legis- 
lation granting  Just  pay  Increases  to  civil 
service  and  postal  employees.  I  voted 
for  the  1965  pay  adjustment  bill.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  attract  the  high  cali- 
ber of  people  needed  to  operate  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  Government  and  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  and  programs  we  all 
have  a  part  In  enacting,  then  we  must 
offer  those  people  salaries  and  fringe 
benefits  comparable  to  those  offered  in 
private  Industry  and  business. 


This  Federal  Employees'  Salary  Act 
does  much  to  maintain  the  attractive- 
ness of  a  career  in  Government  service. 
It  provides  for  an  average  pay  increase 
of  2.9  percent  which  is  within  the  Presi- 
dent's wage-price  guideline  limitation. 

Included  among  the  recipients  of  the 
raise  are  all  employees  subject  to  the 
four  statutory  schedules — the  general 
schedule  of  the  Classification  Act,  the 
postal  field  service  schedule,  and  the 
schedules  for  employees  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  For- 
eign Service.  Employees  in  the  offices  of 
county  committees  under  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
will  al.so  benefit  from  this  legislation. 
The  pay  raise  will  enable  these  Govern- 
ment employees  to  meet  higher  living 
co.sts  which  have  resulted,  in  part,  from 
other,  less  fiscally  responsible  Grovern- 
ment  spending. 

The  bill  before  us  also  provides  for  an 
across-the-board  10-percent  increase  in 
the  annuities  of  widows  of  all  Federal 
employees  who  died  or  retired  prior  to 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  Amend- 
ment of  October  1962.  This  increase 
will  go  to  the  group  receiving  the  small- 
est average  annuity  at  the  present  time. 
It  provides  these  widows  with  an  im- 
mediate and  greatly  needed  income  sup- 
plement but  does  not  place  too  great  a 
burden  on  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disabiUty  fund  or  endanger  the  sol- 
vency of  the  entire  program 

Mr.  President,  may  I  just  add  that  I 
am  especially  pleased  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  include  a  raise  in  the  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress  as  have  so  many 
earlier  Federal  pay-raise  bills.  In  the 
past.  I  have  felt  it  necessary  on  occasion 
to  vote  against  final  passage  of  bills  au- 
thorizing what  I  felt  to  be  legitimate  pay 
Increases  for  Federal  civilian  employees 
bec^iuse  those  bills  have  been  burdened 
with  unnecessary,  unwarranted,  and  in- 
flationary increases  in  the  already  ade- 
quate pay  of  Memt>ers  of  Congress.  In 
such  in.stances  I  always  have  supported 
attempts  to  amend  those  bills  so  as  to 
obtain  the  civilian  pay  increases  without 
the  congressional  increases. 

This  year  it  appears  that  the  lesson  has 
been  learned.  We  have  before  us  a  bill 
prudently  considered,  carefully  con- 
structed, and  vitally  needed.  I  hope  we 
can  give  it  prompt  and  ovei-whelmlng 
approval. 

There  are  two  other  matters  of  con- 
cern to  Federal  civilian  employees,  Mr. 
President,  which  I  would  like  to  call 
briefly  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  which  I  hope  we  can  deal  with  In 
.subsequent  bilLs. 

One  is  the  matter  of  homeowners  fac- 
ing serious  financial  losses  on  their 
property  because  the  Federal  installation 
they  serve  has  been  ordered  closed  down, 
and  they  must  move.  Last  year,  in  the 
housing  bill,  we  made  relief  programs 
available  for  these  hard-pressed  home- 
owners, but  the  Defense  Department — 
perhaps  they  considered  it  a  part  of 
their  so-called  oost-reductlon  program — 
refused  to  request  the  authorized  funds. 
So,  no  relief  was  forthcoming  as  Con- 
gress Intended. 


Once  again  this  year,  I  have  offered 
bills  to  accomplish  this  relief  for  both 
militarj'  and  civilian  personnel.  I  have 
a.sked  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
which  I  served  to  coordinate  Its  actions 
with  the  Housing  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  also  serve  and  to  study  promptly 
both  the  needs  and  existing  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  housing  problems  of  Defense 
Department  personnel. 

I  have  aLso  introduced  a  bill  CS.  3571. > 
providing  specific  assistance  for  home- 
owners faced  with  base-closing  situa- 
tions. The  first  part  of  this  bill  Incor- 
porates the  Defense  Department's  own 
current  suggestions  that  it  at  least  share 
with  homeowners  the  losses  taken  by 
forced  .sale  of  homes.  Additionally,  my 
bill  provides  that  such  homeowners  can 
secure  from  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
a  moratorium  on  mortgage  payments  for 
up  to  2  years.  And,  Federal  agencies 
would  be  required  to  assist  such  home- 
ov^^lers  with  the  sale  of  such  houses. 

Too  much  time  has  been  wasted  on 
this  matter  already.  These  bills  deserve 
prompt  attention  and  favorable  action 
on  behalf  of  all  our  military  and  civilian 
defense  employees. 

Lii  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  support 
and  will  vote  for  H.R.  10607  when  It  comes 
before  the  Senate  later  this  week.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Senate  version  of  this 
bill  which  would  bring  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's policies  on  reimbursement  of 
employees  for  moving  expenses  Into  line 
with  the  policies  of  the  more  progressive 
industries. 

This  bill  provides  an  income-tax  ex- 
emption for  reimbur.sement  expenses  In- 
curred by  Federal  employees  transferred 
"at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government," 
and  would  define  as  "reimbursable"  ex- 
penses for  such  things  as  pretransfer 
travel  to  inspect  the  new  location,  pay 
during  the  period  of  the  move,  certain 
settling  expenses  and  other  costs. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
called  for  adoption  of  this  measure, 
along  with  the  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice and  several  Federal  employee  orga- 
nizations. 

This  measure  is  vitally  needed  by  those 
who  by  nature  of  their  jobs  are  trans- 
ferred from  time  to  time  and  from  city 
to  city.  These  transfers  are  hard  enough 
on  the  individual  families  who  have  to 
leave  old  friends  and  familiar  communi- 
ties to  reestablish  themselves  elsewhere. 
At  the  same  time  these  moves  have  been 
very  hard  on  family  budgets. 

The  cost  of  moving  and  of  finding  a 
suitable  new  home  in  a  strange  town  is  a 
considerable  burden.  Man>'  private  com- 
panies have  recognized  this  and  now  as- 
sist their  employees  with  the  costs  of 
such  moves.  However,  previously  fam- 
ilies have  been  forced  to  p>ay  income  taxes 
on  moving-reimbursement  funds  just  as 
If  it  were  additional  salary. 

Such  Income  taxes  simply  reduce  the 
level  of  assistance  received  by  the  family 
and  mean  that  moving  reimbursements 
do  not  really  go  as  far  as  they  are  in- 
tended. It  is  only  reasonable  that  this 
expense  money  be  exempt  from  income 
taxation,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
10607.    It  should  be  promptly  enacted. 


So,  Mr.  President,  there  are  three  mat- 
ters with  which  the  Senate  can  deal  soon 
to  assist  our  Federal  employees — the  pay 
bill,  the  mo\ing  expenses  tax  exemption, 
and  the  homeowner  base-closing  assist- 
ance measures  1  hope  we  can  enact 
them  all. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  in  support  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act  in  general  and  In 
behalf  of  the  Alabama  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks  in  particular. 

I  have  always  strongly  supported 
meaningful  and  realistic  legislation  m- 
tended  to  benefit  Federal  employees  and 
their  families  These  dedicated  public 
senants  deser^'e  recognition  and  status 
in  their  respective  fields  of  endeavor 
much  the  same  as  honorable  men  and 
women  engaged  in  private  enterprise.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  legislation 
be  enacted  to  provide  them  with  salaries 
and  fringe  benefits  commensurate  with 
their  counterparts  in  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy.  We  need  them  and  the 
stability  and  capability  they  possess. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  support  this  leg- 
islation and  urge  mf  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
dLscuss  an  orgaiitzatlon  that  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  welfare  and  well-being 
of  all  the  people  of  Alabama.  While  I 
am  most  familiar  with  an  .Mabama  or- . 
ganlzation,  it  has  counterparts  In  every 
State  of  the  Union  which  render  an  in- 
valuable service  to  our  people. 

The  Alabama  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks  recently  held  their  40th  annual 
convention  tn  Birmlngha.m.  I  had  the 
honor  of  appearing  before  this  wonder- 
ful group  and  leanilng  firsthand  of  the 
excellent  job  they  are  doing  throughout 
our  great  State. 

As  wc  all  know,  postal  clerks  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  progress  of  our  modern 
American  economy.  Our  mail  volume 
increases  at  a  2.5  biUion  rate  annually. 
Yet.  somehow,  each  year  the  postal  clerks 
rise  to  meet  this  challenge.  I  salute  them 
and  their  Inventiveness  In  meeting  the 
rapidly  expanding  and  complex  problems 
of  this  technical  age. 

Too  often  we  have  a  tendency  to  take 
our  postal  system  for  granted.  We  have 
grown  so  accustomed  to  dropping  our 
correspondence  in  the  nearest  mailbox 
and  having  It  delivered  5?wiftly  and  ef- 
ficiently that  we  frequently  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  amount  of  actual  work  that 
goes  into  its  deliveiT- 

Our  population  explosion  Is  being  ac- 
companied by  a  •  mail  explosion."  With 
this  "mail  explosion"  the  demands  are 
increa.sln^'  for  greater  skills  on  the  part 
of  those  persons  who  handle  the  mail 
The  demand  is  also  increasing  for  more 
people  to  do  the  job. 

In  order  to  recruit  and  maintain  a  \ital 
IX)stal  service,  it  Is  imperative  that  we 
create  a  progressive  e.'inronment  con- 
ducive to  the  best  postal  ser\  ice  possible. 
If  this  Nation  is  to  continue  to  maintain 
the  high-level  efBclency  of  the  postal 
service,  postal  wo.^-kers  must  be  paid 
wages  comparable  to  wages  In  private  In- 
dustry. 
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For  these  reasons,  through  the  years  I 
have  searched  for.  sponsored,  and  voted 
for  legislation  which  has  provided  better 
salaries  and  better  fringe  benefits  for  oiff 
postal  workers.  I  expect  to  continue  to 
do  so. 

In  closing.  I  salute  the  Alabama  postal 
clerks,  and  I  know  that  they  will  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  'inail  explosion" 
cheerfully,  efficiency,  and  with  determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  I  of- 
fered amendments  to  the  pending  bill  and 
cast  votes  which  I  thought  would  Improve 
the  bill.  The  bill  can  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  parts  that  are  good  and  parts 
that  are  bad.  I  have  concluded  finally 
that  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  because  the 
good  is  in  excess  of  that  which  i.s  bad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  siiall  it  pass? 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  before 
the  call  of  the  roll,  I  wonder  whether  the 
majority  leader  or  the  assistant  majority 
leader  could  say  what  the  schedule  will 
be  for  tomorrow  and  whether  It  is  ex- 
pected to  take  up  the  so-called  child  nu- 
trition bill  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  we  shall  take  up  Cal- 
endar No.  1328.  S.  3035.  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  pencflng  business;  and  then  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  Calendar  No.  1326.  S. 
3112.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
which  will  be  the  pending  business  for 
tomorrow. 

That  bill  will  be  followed  by  the  child 
nutrition  bill,  or  the  bill  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act. 

Some  time  during  tomorrow  after- 
noon. It  Is  hoped  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Geon?ia  !Mr.  Russell], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  will  be  able  to  bring  before  the 
Senate  the  military  procurement  con- 
ference report,  after  it  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  House.  That,  by  the  way.  will 
place  the  military  on  the  siimc  basis  as 
the  civilian  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, so  far  as  the  effective  date  of  the 
pay  raise  is  concerned. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  correct  Under 
the  provisions  of  that  bill,  the  date  upon 
which  the  civilian  employee's  pay  in- 
crease becomes  effective  will  likewise  ap- 
ply to  the  3-percent  raise  allowed  those 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
country. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia. 


question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass),  the  Senator  frcMn  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Oruening],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton 1  are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DouglasI.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI,  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersI,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, [Mr.  Williams]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  fui-ther  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
BassI.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [  Mr.  Gruening  i .  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  NeubergerI. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PastoreI.  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersI  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
SaltonstallI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Salton- 
stallI. the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr  Simpson!  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81. 
nays  0.  as  follows : 

I  No.  131  Leg.) 
YEAS-   81 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  PAY  ACT  OF 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HR.  14122)  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been   read   the  third  time,   the 
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So  the  bill  iH.R.  14122)  was  passed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  imanimous  ptissage  of  the  pay  raise 
bill  today  the  employees  of  our  Federal 
Government  are  once  again  indebt-ed  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney  1  for  his 
strong  and  articulate  leadership  on  their 
behalf.  So  often  has  he  devoted  his  vast 
and  able  efforts  to  their  welfare.  And 
once  again  he  has  achieved  success — 
overwhelming  success,  at  that. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice (Mr.  Carlson!  is  similarly  to  be 
praLsed  for  his  unfailing  support  of  leg- 
islation on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  Federal 
workers.  The  pay  raise  victory  today  is 
just  another  triumph  in  a  long  line  of 
important  achievement-s  obtained  under 
his  highly  able  cooperative  leadership. 

Also  the  chairman  of  the  Postal  Affairs 
Subcommittee  (Mr  Yarborough]  de- 
serves commendation  for  his  long  and 
arduous  endeavors  both  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  today.  He  indeed  is  to 
share  in  this  great  succe-ss. 

Other  Senators  of  cour.se  contributed 
to  assure  unanimous  passage.  Particu- 
larly noteworthy  was  the  characteris- 
tically strong  and  able  support  of  the 
senior  Senators  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson!  and  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
who  were  joined  by  the  Senators  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits]  and  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph].  Additionally,  the 
able  minority  leader  (Mr.  Dirksen!  and 
the  Senators  from  Delaware  !Mr.  Wil- 
liams! and  Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheI  are  to  be 
commended  for  making  orderly  and  effi- 
cient action  a  certainty. 

To  the  Senate  as  a  whole  I  am  grateful 
once  again  for  uniting  in  a  cooperative 
effort  to  achieve  the  disposition  of  this 
measure  today. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  banner  day  for  Federal  employees. 
The  Senate  has  passed  not  only  the  Fed- 
eral pay  raise  bill,  but  also  a  milestone 
piece  of  legislation  to  reimburse  Fed- 
eral employees  for  their  moving  expenses 
when  their  Government  jobs  require 
them  to  move  to  another  locality. 

The  movmg  expenses  bill  pa.ssed  to- 
day Is  virtually  identical  to  S.  2516. 
which  I  introduced  last  September  13. 
The  bill  passed  today.  H.R.  10607.  was 
introduced  In  the  House  by  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. S.  2516  was  its  Senate  companion. 
The  Federal  Government  is  making  an 
effort  as  never  before  to  improve  the 
quality  of  its  civil  servants  by  Increas- 
ing the  appeal  of  a  career  In  the  Govern- 
ment. The  President,  as  is  well  known. 
has  sought  to  attract  to  the  Federal  serv- 
ice the  most  valuable  and  capable  peo- 
ple in  the  Nation,  and  to  retain  the  quali- 
fied people  already  in  the  Federal  service. 
The  recent  pay  raises,  designed  to  bring 
our  Federal  salary  standards  closer  to 
those  of  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, are  another  example  of  the  efforts 


to  upgrade  our  civil  serrlce.  A  third  ex- 
ample is  provided  by  the  management 
Intern  program  whose  goal  is  to  select 
and  train  promising  individuals  for  high 
Grovernment  posts. 

These  are  worthwhile  steps  toward  a 
worthwhile  goal.  Our  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  attract  the  most  qualified 
personnel  possible.  The  problem.^  of  to- 
day require  no  less. 

In  this  era.  an  eCQclent  government 
is  a  mobile  government.  The  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  spread 
throughout  the  United  States.  Federal 
employees  frequently  must  move  so  as 
to  keep  the  performance  of  regional  of- 
fices at  the  highest  level. 

Yet  more  and  more  Federal  employees 
are  reluctant  to  move,  even  with  the  in- 
centives of  pay  grade  increases.  This  is 
so  because  there  is  a  definite,  sizable  gap 
between  what  It  costs  to  move  and  the 
amount  of  that  cost  which  is  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  John  W.  Macy. 
head  of  the  Civil  Sernce  Commi-ssion,  be- 
lieves that  this  gap  is  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  the  reluctance  of  Govern- 
ment employees  to  move.  Mr.  President, 
we  must  eliminate  that  gap. 

Wlien  a  Federal  employee  is  asked  to 
move  for  the  improved  operation  of  the 
Government,  he  mu.st  make  a  difficult  de- 
cision If  he  has  children,  he  must  take 
them  from  their  school  to  another,  a 
move  wWch  rarely  Is  pleasant  for  any- 
one concerned.  If  he  has  his  own  house, 
he  must  dispose  of  it.  Tliis  always  in- 
volves certain  costs  of  selling,  such  a5 
closing  costs,  and  brokerage  fees.  It  may 
also  involve  a  loss  of  the  employees  eq- 
uity investment.  To  find  a  new  home,  he 
must  make  a  househunthig  trip  at  his 
own  expense. 

When  an  employee  moves,  he  must  pay 
his  family's  living  extienses  while  enrout* 
from  the  old  home  to  the  new  If.  by 
the  time  he  Is  required  to  beuin  work  in 
his  new  location,  he  has  not  found  per- 
manent lodgings,  he  must  occupy  tem- 
poraiT  quarters,  often  at  quit.e  consider- 
able expense — his  own  expense.  If  his 
new  quarters  are  .such  that  he  cannot 
find  room  for  all  of  his  household  goods, 
he  must  store  much  of  his  furniture — 
again  at  his  own  expense, 

I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  the  employee 
or  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Government 
to  require  him  to  bear  these  expenses 
lilmself.  Almost  all  large  businesses  of- 
fer their  employees  generous  moving  al- 
lowances. If  the  Federal  Government 
ex]XH;t«  to  compete  with  private  indu.stry 
for  qualified  pensonnel  it  must  not  la« 
behind  industry  in  the  consideration 
given  to  the  movlne  expenses  of  its  em- 
ployees. 

Nonetheless,  we  cannot  repay  Federal 
employees  for  the  intangible  and  psycho- 
logical costs  of  moving  from  their  circle 
of  friends,  for  the  difficulties  their  chil- 
dren suffer  when  they  move  from  one 
school  to  another,  for  the  unpleasantness 
of  tearing  up  their  roots  in  the  com- 
munity. To  absorb  these  social  costs,  we 
must  depend  upon  the  devotion  of  Fed- 
eral employees  to  their  Government. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  should  do  what 
we  can  to  mitigate  this  financial  burden 
upon  employees  who  are  required  to  re- 
locate. 


The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
surveyed  those  employees  who  moved  for 
the  good  of  the  Government  in  fiscal 
1962.  Tlie  conclusions  cry  for  action. 
More  than  4  out  of  5  employees  lost 
money  on  their  moves,  and  the  losses 
were  "significant.  The  average  loss  was 
$558.  Approximately  17  percent  of  the 
movers  lost  more  than  $1 .000.  The  aver- 
age loss  on  closing  costs  for  selling  a 
home  was  $677.  Needless  to  say.  Federal 
employees  are  generally  not  rich  men. 

Both  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  President  are  anxious  to  see  the 
burden  of  moving  lifted  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Government  employee.  I 
agree  with  them,  and  accordingly  I  sub- 
mitted S.  2516  to  make  our  Federal  serv- 
ice more  equitable,  more  mobile,  and 
more  efficient. 

Accordingly.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  the  Senate  has  now  cleared  tliis  bill 
for  the  President's  signature. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  ADDITIONAL  HISTORIC  PROP- 
ERTIES   THROUGHOUT    THE    NA- 
TION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

No    1328.  S    3035. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title. 

The    Legislative    Clerk.     A    bill     (S. 

3035  I  to  establish  a  program  for  preser- 
vation of  additional  historic  properties 

throughout   the  Nation,  and   for  other     ogy,  or^iture 

purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 

been  report«i   from   the  Committee   on 

Interior    and    Insular    Affairs    with    an 

amendment   to  strike  out  all  after  the 

enacting  clause  and  insert: 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares — 

(a)  that  the  spirit  and  direction  of  the 
Nation  are  founded  upon  and  reflected  In  its 
historic  past; 

(b)  that  the  historical  and  cultural  foun- 
dations of  the  Nation  should  be  preserved  as 
a  lU-lng  part  of  our  coniniunity  Jlfe  and  de- 
velopment in  order  to  give  a  sense  of  orienta- 
tion to  the  American  people: 

(CI  that,  in  the  face  of  ever-increasing  ex- 
tensions of  urban  centers  highways,  and 
residential,  commercial,  and  Industrial  devel- 
opment's, the  present  governmental  and  non- 
governmental historic  preservation  programs 
and  activities  are  inadequate  to  insure  fu- 
ttire  generations  a  genuine  opportunity  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  the  rich  heritage  of  our 
Nation:  and 

Id)  that,  whereas  the  major  burdens  of  his- 
toric preservation  have  been  borne,  and 
major  efforts  initiated  by  private  agencies 
and  Individuals  and  both  should  continue 
to  play  a  \'iui\  role,  it  is  nevertheless  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  accelerate  its  historic  preserva- 
tion programs  and  activities,  and  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  in  the 
United  States  to  expand  and  accelerate  their 
historic  preservation  programs  and  activities. 
xn-LE   I 

3rc.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ti!  authorized— 


a  I  to  expand  and  maintain  a  national 
register  of  district*,  sites  buildings,  struc- 
tures, and  objects  significant  In  American 
history,  architecture,  archeology  and  ctilture. 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  National  Regis- 
ter, and  to  grant  funds  tc  States  iot  the  piir- 
pose  of  preparing  comprehen.slve  statewide 
historic  surveys  and  pltins  in  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary, 
for  the  preserv:.tlon.  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment oj  such  properties;  and 

( 2 1  to  establish  a  program  of  matching 
grants-in-aid  to  States,  and  to  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  In  the  United 
States,  chartered  bv  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved October  26  1949  (63  SUit  927 1  ,  as 
amended  for  project*  having  as  their  pur- 
pose the  preservation  for  public  benefit  of 
properties  that  are  significant  in  American 
history,  architecture,  archeology,  and  cul- 
ture. 

(b)    As  used  m  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  ■'State"  Includes.  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Gtiam,  and 
American  Samoa 

(2i  Tt-ie  term  "project"  means  programs 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  other 
public  bodies  and  private  organizations  and 
ludlviduals  for  the  acquisition  of  title  or  in- 
terests in,  and  for  the  development  of.  any 
district,  -site  building,  structure,  or  object 
that  is  significant  In  Airjencan  history,  archi- 
tecture. archeJlogy,  and  culture,  or  property 
used  in  connection  there«-.th,  and  for  its 
development  in  order  to  aaeure  the  preserva- 
tion for  public  benefit  of  any  such  historical 
properties. 

(3 1  The  term  "historic  presen-atlon"  in- 
cludes the  protection,  rehabilitation,  restora- 
tion, and  reconstruction  of  distrlct.s,  sites, 
buildl.igs,  structures,  and  object.?  significant 
in    American    history,    architecture     archeol- 


141  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
r^ary  of  the  Interior. 

Sbc  102  (a  I  No  grant  for  a  project  may 
be  made  under  this  Act — 

I  1  I  unless  application  therefore  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
regulations  and  procedures  prescribed  by 
him: 

(2»  unless  the  application  Is  in  accordance 
with  the  comprehensive  stateviide  historic 
preservation  plan  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  after  considering  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  comprehensive  statewide  out- 
door recreation  plan  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  (78  Stat    897  i  ; 

(3)  for  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  and  his  determination  shall  be 
final; 

(4)  unless  the  grantee  has  agreed  to  make 
such  reports,  in  stich  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  require, 

{51  unless  the  grantee  has  agreed  to  as- 
sume after  completion  of  the  project,  the 
total  cost  of  the  continued  maintenance,  re- 
pair, and  administration  of  the  property  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary:   and 

(6*  until  the  grantee  has  complied  with 
such  further  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may   deem   necessary  or  advisable 

(bi  The  Secretary  may  in  his  discretion 
waive  the  requirements  of  subsection  (ai. 
paragraphs  (2i  and  i5>  of  this  section  for 
anv  grant  for  projects  under  this  Act  to  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  In 
the  United  States,  in  which  case  a  grant  to 
the  National  Trust  may  include  funds  for 
the  maintenance,  repair,  and  administration 
of  the  property  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary, 

(ci  No  State  shall  be  permitted  to  utilize 
the  value  of  real  property  obtained  before 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  in  meeting 
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ta«  Temalnlng  cost  of  a  project  for  which  a 
grant  Is  made  under  this  Act. 

Sac.  103.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated 
and  made  available  for  i^ants  to  the  States 
for  oomprehenslve  statewide  historic  sur- 
veys Mid  plana  under  this  Act  shall  be  appor- 
tloiicrl  among  the  Stales  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  bcLsls  of  needs  as  determined  by  him: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  amount  granted 
to  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  comprehen- 
sive statewide  historic  survey  and  plan  for 
that  State,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(b(  The  am.ount«  appropriated  and  made 
available  for  grants  to  the  State*  for  projects 
under  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  accordance  with  needs  as  disclosed 
In  approved  statewide  historic  preservation 
plans. 

The  Secretary  shall  notify  each  State  of  Its 
apportionment,  and  the  amounts  thereof 
shall  be  available  thereafter  for  payment  to 
such  State  for  projects  In  aocordanre  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  Any  amount  of 
any  apportionment  that  has  not  been  paid  or 
obligated  by  the  Secretary  during  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  such  notification  Is  given,  and 
for  two  fiscal  years  thereafter,  shall  be  reap- 
portioned by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
this  subsection 

Sec  104.  (a>  No  grant  may  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  for  or  on  acc<.>unt  of  any  sur- 
vey or  project  under  this  Act  with  reepect  to 
which  financial  assistance  has  been  iflven  or 
promised  under  any  other  Federal  pro«^am 
or  activity,  and  no  financial  assistance  may 
be  given  under  any  other  Federal  program 
or  activity  for  or  on  account  of  any  survey 
or  project  with  re8F>ecl  to  which  assistance 
has  been  given  or  promised  under  this  Act. 

(bi  In  order  to  assure  consistency  in  poli- 
cies and  actions  under  this  Act  with  other 
related  Federal  programs  and  activities,  and 
u>  assure  coordination  of  the  planning,  ac- 
quisition and  development  assistance  to 
States  imder  this  Act  with  other  related  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities,  the  President 
may  Issue  such  regulations  with  respect 
thereto  as  he  deems  desirable,  and  such 
assistance  may  he  p»rovlded  only  In  accord- 
ance  with   such   regulation.^ 

Sec.  105.  The  beneficiary  of  a.sslstance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  aa  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  disposition  by  the 
beneficiary  of  the  prcx-eeds  of  such  as- 
sistance, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  In  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  la  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  stippUed  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

Sec.  106.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
having  direct  or  Indirect  Jurisdiction  over  a 
proposed  Federal  or  federally  assisted  project 
In  any  State  shall,  prior  to  the  approval  of 
the  expenditure  of  any  Federal  funds  on  the 
project,  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the 
project  on  any  district,  site,  building,  struc- 
ture, or  object  that  is  included  in  the  Na- 
tional Register,  and.  If  any  such  historical 
properties  are  affected,  report  such  effect  to 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
I*re«ervat;on  established  under  title  11  of  thU 
Act  for  Its  consideration  There  shall  be  a 
sixty-day  waiting  period,  beginning  on  the 
date  a  report  Is  made  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  be- 
fore Federal  funds  may  be  expended  for  the 
project  concerned. 

Sic.  107.  There  are  authorized  to  b«  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  not  more  than  »10,000,000  for  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  'iscal  years.  Such 
appropriations  shall  be  available  for  the 
financlaJ  assistance  authorized  by  this  title 
and  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  ths 


Secretary  In  connection  therewith,  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 
TiTT-r:  n 
Sec  201.  (ai  There  la  established  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Council") 
which  shall  be  composed  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers as   follows : 

(1)  The   Secretary   of  the   Interior 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

( 3 )  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(4)  The  Administrator  of  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(6)  The  Attorney  Oeneral. 

(7)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Trust 
for   Historic   Preservation. 

(8)  Two  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  of  at  least  four  Governors  sub- 
mitted  by  the  Governors'  conference. 

(9)  Two  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  of  at  least  four  mayors  submitted 
Jointly  by  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  and   the   National   League  of   Cities. 

(10)  One  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  of  at  lea!?t  two  county  officials  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties. 

( 11 )  Five  appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  Individuals  In  private  life  who  are 
significantly  interested  or  experienced  in  the 
matters  to  be  considered   by  the  Council. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  specified 
In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection 
(a)  may  designate  another  officer  of  his  de- 
partment or  agency  to  serve  on  the  Council 
In  his  stead. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Council  appointed 
under  paragraphs  (8),  (9).  (10)  and  (11) 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  serve  for' a  term  of 
five  years  from  the  expiration  of  his  pred- 
ecessor's term;  except  that  the  members 
first  appointed  under  such  paragraphs  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  from  one  to  five  years,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment.  In  such  manner  as  to  Insure 
that  the  terms  of  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  two  of  them  will  expire  In  any 
one  year. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment 
(and  for  the  balance  of  the  unexpired  term) . 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
be  designated  by  the  President. 

(f|  Eight  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorvim. 

Sec.  202.   (a)  The  Council  shall— 

(1)  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  matters  relating  to  historic  preservation; 
assist  In  the  coordination  of  activities  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  smd  private 
Institutions  and  Individuals  relating  to  his- 
toric preservation;  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  such  activities; 

(2)  encourage.  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  and 
appropriate  private  agencies,  public  Interest 
and  participation  In  historic  preservation; 

(3)  make  and  publish  studies  In  such 
areas  as  adequacy  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative statutes  and  regtilatlons  i>er- 
talnlng  to  historic  preservation  activities  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  effects 
of  tax  policies  at  all  levels  of  government  on 
historic  preservation; 

|4)  prep>are  guidelines  for  the  assistance  of 
State  and  local  goverrunents  In  drafting 
legislation  relating  to  historic  preservation; 
and 

(5)  encouraging,  in  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate public  and  private  agencies  and 
Institutions,  training  and  education  In  the 
field  of  historic  preservation. 

(b)  TTie  Council  shall  submit  annually  a 
comprehensive  report  of  Its  activities  and  the 
results  of  its  studies  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress,  and  shall   from  time  to  time 


submit  s\ich  additional  and  special  reports 
as  It  deems  advisable  Each  rejjort  shall 
propoee  such  legislative  enactments  and 
other  actions  as.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Council,  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  its  recommendations. 

Sec.  203.  (ai  The  Council  or,  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Council,  any  subcommit- 
tee or  member  thereof,  raay,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
hold  such  hearings  and  sit  ajad  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Council  or  such  subcom- 
mittee or  member  mry  deem  advisable  Sub- 
p>enas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  Chairman  of  tht  Council,  of  such  sub- 
committee, or  any  dxily  designated  member, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  Chairman  or  member  The  provi- 
sions of  sections  102  to  104.  Inclusive,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (2 
use.  192-194,  inclusive),  shall  apply  In  the 
ca.se  of  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
a  subpena  or  testify  when  siunmoned  under 
authority  of  this  section. 

( b  I  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  secvire 
directly  from  any  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  conunlsslon,  office.  Independ- 
ent establishment,  or  Instrtimentallty  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this  title;  and 
each  such  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  establishment,  or 
Instnunentallty  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  such  Information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  btat1>;llcs  directly  to  the  Coun- 
cil   up<5n  request  madt  by  the  Chairman. 

Sec.  204.  The  mem'jers  of  the  Council 
specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  of 
section  201(a)  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  The  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil api>olnted  under  paragraphs  (8),  (9), 
1 101.  and  (11)  of  .section  201(a)  shall  re- 
recplve  $100  per  dle.Ti  when  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  th'j  duties  of  the  Council 
All  members  of  'he  Council  shall  receive 
reimbursement  f  jr  necessary  traveling  and 
subsistence  ext/ensee  Incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Council. 
Sfc  205.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
his  designee  shall  be  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Council.  Financial  and  administra- 
tive services  (Including  those  related  to 
budgeting,  accounting,  financial  reporting, 
personnel  and  procurement)  shall  be  pro- 
vided the  Council  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  for  which  payments  shall  be  made 
In  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Council  In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  P'-m-ided, 
That  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  collection  of  indebtedness 
of  personnel  resulting  from  erroneous  ptay- 
ments  (5  U  S.C.  46e)  shall  apply  to  the  col- 
lection of  erroneous  payments  made  to  or  on 
behalf  of  a  Council  employee,  and  regula- 
tions of  said  Secretary  for  the  administrative 
control  of  funds  (31  U  S.C  665(Gi)  shall 
apply  to  appropriations  of  the  Council: 
And  prwided  further.  That  the  Council  shall 
not  be  required  to  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions 

<b)  The  Council  shall  have  p>ower  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  addi- 
tional i>ersonneI  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  duties,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949. 

(c)  The  Council  may  also  procure,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  temporary  and  Inter- 
mittent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
authorised  for  the  executive  departments  by 
section    15    of    the    Administrative    Expenses 
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Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a) .  but  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  $60  per  diem  for  Individuals 

(d)  The  mem-bers  of  the  Council  specified 
In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  section 
201(a)  shall  provide  the  Council,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  with  such  facilities  and  serv- 
ices under  their  Jurisdiction  and  control  as 
may  be  needed  by  the  Council  to  carry  out  lu 
duties,  to  the  extent  that  such  facilities  and 
services  are  requepted  by  the  Council  ajid 
are  otherwise  available  for  tliat  purpose  To 
the  extent  of  available  appropriations,  the 
Council  may  obtain,  by  purchase,  rental,  do- 
nation, or  otherwise,  such  additional  prop- 
erty, facilities,  and  services  as  may  be  needed 
to  carry  out  Its  duties. 

Sec  206.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Mr.  Presldent- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  New  York  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  joined  as  a  cospon.sor  of  this 
bill,  if  agreeable  to  the  majority  and 
minority  managers. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  have  the  Senator  from 
New  York  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  joined 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr, 
Jackson]  In  sponsoring  this  bill,  A  num- 
ber of  others  have  joined  since  that  time, 
and  I  know  we  would  be  very  happy  to 
have  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  join  with  us  as  a  cosponsor, 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  S.  3035 
represents  a  major  step  forward  In  our 
efforts  to  preserve  and  protect  our  na- 
tional heritage.  The  legislation  re- 
ported by  the  Interior  Committee  com- 
bines features  of  the  bill  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  imple- 
ment President  Johnson's  message  on 
preserving  our  natural  heritage  and  two 
bills,  S.  3097  and  S.  3098.  which  I  intro- 
duced with  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors.  As  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee I  was  pleased  to  join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Jaclcson,  in  cosponsoring  the 
amended  version  of  S.  3035. 

The  special  committee  studied  historic 
preservation  in  Europe  and  examined 
our  efforts  in  the  United  States.  We 
were  struck  with  the  need  to  act  now, 
before  much  of  our  heritage  of  archi- 
tectural and  historic  sites  is  destroyed 
by  the  constant  change  of  America. 

In  her  foreword  to  the  special  com- 
mittee's njport,  "With  Heritage  So 
Rich."  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  wrote: 

We  must  preserve  and  we  must  preserve 
wl.sely.  As  the  report  emphasizes,  in  its  best 
sense  preservation  does  not  merely  mean  the 
setting  aside  of  thousands  of  buildings  as 
museum  pieces.  It  means  retaining  the 
culturally     valuable    structures     as     useful 


objects;  a  home  in  which  human  beings  Uve. 
a  building  in  the  service  of  some  commercial 
or  community  purpose.  Such  preservation 
Insures  structural  Integrity,  relates  the  pre- 
served object  to  the  life  of  the  people  around 
It.  and  not  least.  It  makes  preservation  a 
source  of  positive  financial  gain  rather  than 
another  expense. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day, coupled  with  S.  3097,  which  is  being 
con-sidered  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  will  help  us  achieve 
this  kind  of  preservation.  I  hope  both 
measures  will  receive  speedy  approval. 
Time  is  getting  short  in  prot-ecting  the 
priceless  reminders  of  our  Nation's  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  si>eak  in  support  of  the  passage 
of  S  3035.  which  would  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  States  and  communities  to 
preserve  historic  sites,  buildings  and 
places.  I  joined  Senator  Jackson  in 
sponsoring  this  bill,  for  I  believed  it 
offered  a  program  which  will  help  save 
historic  properties  and  places,  which  are 
fast  disappearing,  and  will  contribute  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  history  of  our 
Nation  by  future  generations. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  Senate  bill  Is 
to  secure  a  comprehen.slve  surv'ey  by  the 
States  of  places  which  are  of  historic 
value  and  ought  to  be  preserved.  After 
completion  of  the  surveys  and  prepara- 
tion of  statewide  plans  of  projects  by 
the  States,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to  expsuid  Its  Na- 
tional Regist.er  to  include  historic  prop- 
erties of  National,  State,  regional,  or  local 
Importance,  I  emphasize  that  the  desig- 
nation of  the  sites  would  be  made  In  the 
States  by  the  appropriate  authorities  in 
each  State. 

The  bill  authorizes  $2  million  for 
the  first  year,  in  which  surveys  are  to 
get  underway  in  the  States,  with  match- 
ing assistance  available  under  this  bill. 
The  report  notes  that  a  large  part  of  this 
first  year  authorization  may  also  be  uti- 
lized by  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  which  has  worked  on  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  of  large 
properties  with  accepted  national  his- 
toric significance. 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  program 
established  by  the  bill,  matching  grants 
to  the  States  are  authorized  to  assist  In 
the  pre.sen'ation  of  their  designated  local 
historic  sites.  Beginning  In  July  1967, 
$10  million  Is  made  available  annually  for 
3  years,  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  shown  by 
surveys. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  expendi- 
tures in  wartime,  but  I  must  .say  that  the 
sums  authorized  by  this  bill  are  modest 
when  we  consider  the  national  and  local 
interest  in  preserving  the  great  land- 
marks of  our  country-.  If  we  can  pre- 
serve them,  we  ■will  help  to  bring  the 
present  and  future  generations  a  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
history,  traditions,  and  character  of  our 
great  Nation. 

I  have  seen  no  better  statement  ex- 
plaining the  purpcses  of  the  bill  than 
section  1  of  S.  3035,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  this  section  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  section  1  of 
the  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Section  1  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(a)  that  the  spirit  and  direction  of  the 
Nation  are  founded  upon  find  reflected  In  Its 
historic  past; 

(b)  that  the  historical  and  cultural  foun- 
dations of  the  Nation  should  be  preserved 
as  a  living  part  of  our  community  life  and 
development  in  order  to  give  a  sense  of  ori- 
entation to  the  American  people, 

(c)  that.  In  the  face  of  ever-increasing  ex- 
tensions of  urban  centers,  highways,  and 
residential,  commercial,  and  Industrial  de- 
veiopmentf,  the  present  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  historic  preservation  pro- 
grams and  activities  are  inadequate  to  Insure 
future  generations  a  genuine  opjxsrtunlty  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  the  rich  heritage  of 
our  Nation;  and 

id)  that,  whereas  the  major  burdens  of 
historic  preservation  have  been  borne  and 
major  efforts  Initiated  by  private  agencies 
and  individuals,  and  both  should  continue 
to  play  a  vita!  role.  It  is  nevertheless  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  accelerate  its  historic  preservation 
programs  and  activities,  and  to  assist  State 
and  local  govertunents  a::d  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  In  the  United 
States  to  expand  and  accelerate  their  his- 
toric   preservation    programs    and    activities. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
also  seeks  to  avoid  any  overlap  In  the 
functions  of  different  Federal  agencies. 
Grants  are  to  be  available  under  the  pro- 
gram for  projects  which  have  not  re- 
ceived assistance  under  any  otlier  estab- 
lished Federal  program.  After  the  sur- 
veys are  made  an<3  the  plans  are  com- 
pleted, a  determination  of  the  number 
of  projects  that  can  get  underway  an- 
nuallj'  can  be  made,  and  the  necessary 
funds  can  be  requested  from  Congress. 

A  verj'  thorough  report  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  Senator  Jackson, 
the  chairman,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee,  deserve  commendation  for 
their  work.  The  bill  before  the  Senate 
also  reflects  the  reoMnmendatlons  mewJe 
by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and 
by  Interested  national  organizations,  all 
of  which  indicates  the  wide  interest  in 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

In  my  State  of  Kentucky,  which  came 
into  the  Union  In  1792  as  the  15th  State, 
great  interest  has  been  manifest  in  his- 
toric presen'ation.  In  recent  weeks,  I 
have  heard  from  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions of  well  over  half  the  counties  of 
Kentucky,  expressing  the  desire  to  pre- 
serve for  future  generations  particular 
sites  and  structures  important  In  the 
hlstor>-  of  our  State  and  this  Nation. 

This  kind  of  Interest  Is  reflected  across 
the  Nation,  and  I  was  glad  to  join  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation,  I  know  that 
its  passage  today  by  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vide a  start  toward  assisting  the  State  in 
the  efforts  to  preserve  historic  places, 
and  I  hope  the  bill  can  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  this  year. 

I  hope  aLso  that  this  bill  will  help  to 
stimulate  and  expand  the  work  now  be- 
ing done  by  States,  communities,  Indl- 
\iduals.  and  private  organizations.  The 
Louls\ille  Courier- Journal  of  June  22. 
1966,  discussed  some  of  these  effortB  In 
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Kentucky,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  column  by  the  well-known 
Kentucky  writer,  Joe  Creason,  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb, 
as  follows: 

JOK   CRKASON'S    KKNTTJCKT A    COKCERTTD 

PAUSI  roB  Look  at  Past 

Almoct  overnight  there's  been  a  gjeat  re- 
awakening of  tnt«resT  in  Kentucky  history 
all  across  the  state,  and  It's  apparent  In  more 
ways  than  you  could  shake  a  handful  of 
slgnUlcant  dates  at 

Actually,  this  reawakening  really  Un't  a 
stuffy,  exact  date- type  of  Interest  Rather, 
It's  an  Interest  In  why  and  how  the  history 
of  the  state  was  made,  and  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  Important  sites  where  It  was  m.a(Ie. 

Perhaps  the  mi:«t  obvious  Indication  of  the 
sudden  new  interest  Is  the  remarkable 
growth  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society. 
Prom  a  membership  of  1,200  last  y«ar.  It  ha« 
grown  to  more  than  2.800  Moreover,  the 
Kentucky  Young  HlEtorlana  Association 
numbers  3.600  members  in  82  chapters. 

But  these  totals  only  partially  tell  the 
story  Equally  impressive  Is  the  number  of 
persons  who  may  not  be  meoibers  of  the  state 
or  a  local  historical  society  who  are  trying  to 
preserve  and  restore  sites  where  Important 
chapters  of  Kentucky  history  were  written. 
Much  work  in  this  area  has  centered  around 
the  Kentucky  Heritage  Commlaslon.  an  or- 
ganization created  by  Gov  Ned  Breathitt  to 
make  an  audit  of  hlstorioal  buildings  and  stir 
up  interest  In  saving  them. 

Several  groups  have  coznpleted  ambitious 
project*.  The  Harrodfiburg  Historical  Society 
has  restored  part  of  Morgan  Row.  a  series  of 
two-story  brick  buildings  dating  back  to 
1807  Historic  Homes  Poundatlon  of  Louis- 
ville, which  previously  saved  Parmlngton. 
now  haj  reetored  Locust  Grove,  where  G«orge 
Rogers  Clark  lived  out  hla  years 

The  multlmllUon-dollar  rostoratloR  of 
Shakertown  U  nearlng  completloc:  the  Owen 
County  Historical  Society  hiia  acquired  one 
of  Owenton's  oldest  houses  as  Ita  headquar- 
ters, and  the  Mason  County  Historical  So- 
ciety has  refurbished  Me1Tord"s  Fort,  a  pio- 
neer structure  built  from  th»  flatboAt  on 
which  early  settlers  floated  down  the  Ohio 
River  to  Kentucky  The  UruJ.sey  mansion  In 
Frankfort  waa  saved  from  destruction  by 
the   Kentucky   Harltage   Commission. 

At  present  the  old  college  try  Ls  being  given 
to  many  projects  that  were  only  talked  about 
for  years.  Including  the  acquisition  and  res- 
tomtlon  of  White  Hall  Casslus  Clay's  home 
near  Richmond:  the  Mary  Todd  Llnooln 
home  at  Lexington;  the  site  of  Squire 
Boone's  fort  near  ShelbyvUle;  sites  of  the 
Ave  pioneer  forta  that  onie  stood  Just  outside 
Louisville,  and  the  entire  village  of  Washing- 
ton In  Mason  County. 

Groups  In  Greensburg.  Bowling  Green. 
Paducah.  Russellvllle  and  Bardstown  have 
shown  great  Interest  In  historic  local  sites 
and  buildings  A  meeting  in  Russellvllle  on 
June  20  will  study  the  economic  value  of  res- 
torations and  perhaps  take  the  first  steps 
forward  saving  some  of  vlie  town's  many 
slgmtlcant  buildings 

Who  ever  said  history  is  dead? 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER      I  yield 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr  J.\ckson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Coopeh], 
who  t)oth  have  a  sense  of  the  history  of 
our  country,  are  entitled  to  the  tlianltB  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  country  for  doing 
what  they  have  done  in  sponsoring  this 
measure. 


New  York  State  has  many  hlatortcal 
landmarks.  Kentucky  is  a  very  historic 
State.  Some  of  the  new  States  have 
great  historic  landmark^.  We  spend 
very  little  money  to  preserve  these  land- 
marks, other  than  to  declare  them  to  be 
national  landmarks. 

I  consider  myself  most  privileged  to 
be  a  coeponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  program  which  would  not  only  pre- 
serve the  historic  landmarks  of  the  coun- 
try but  would  also  contribute  to  the  cul- 
ture of  our  Nation. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  not  present.  It  was  his 
Initiative  and  thoughtfulness  that  sug- 
gested ttie  introduction  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER      I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  join  in 
the  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  concerning  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
listed  belatedly  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 

Mr.  COOPEHi.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  proud  to  l)e  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3035. 
a  bill  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  prop- 
erties that  are  significant  in  American 
history,  architecture,  archeology,  and 
culture. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MctskteI. 
who  pioneered  in  this  field  and  Intro- 
duced a  bill  earlier  than  the  pending  bill. 

It  is  shocking  to  learn  that  already, 
over  half  the  buildings  recorded  in  the 
Historic  American  Buildings  Survey  are 
gone  or  mutilated. 

One  might  ask  at  this  point  why  we 
should  preserve  these  old  buildings  any- 
way. After  all.  if  they  have  passed  the 
a^e  at  which  they  can  be  used,  and  if  they 
are  standing  in  the  way  of  "progres-s" 
in  the  form  of  a  parking  lot,  highway,  or 
akj'scraper.  whj*  not  tear  them  down? 

In  answer  I  would  say  that  any  coun- 
try, any  society,  must  be  aware  of  its 
past.  A  countr>'  is  what  it  is  because 
of  the  road  it  has  traveled.  A  country's 
culture  is  a  product  of  its  history.  "A 
land  without  ruins,  is  a  land  without 
memories." 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
stability  and  continuity  of  our  society 
are  dependent  upon  the  roots  which  have 
grown  deep  in  the  almost  200  yeaas  of 
our  existence.  We  have  a  past  of  which 
we  can  be  proud.  We  are  a  constantly 
evolving  society,  and  no  one  would  say 
;hat  we  have  reached  a  state  of  perfec- 
Jion.  However,  we  are  constantly  striv- 
xig  t<jward  a  more  perfect  society,  and 
.t  is  important  that  we  know  the  road 
iver  which  we  have  traveled. 

Unfortunately  heroes  of  the  past  pajss 
»n.  Only  their  memories  survive.  Yet 
iiere  are  Eissociations  with  the  past  that 
ire  with  us  each  day.  They  are  part  of 
Unerican  history;  the-  have  witnessed 
i^  great  events  In  them  we  can  trace 
the  storj-  of  our  development. 


I  am  speaking  of  our  historic  prop- 
erties. And  so  they  must  be  preserved, 
so  that  our  knowledge  of  who  we  are  and 
what  we  stand  for  will  never  be  lost  to 
us. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  this  legis- 
lation is  important.  Many  of  our  his- 
toric buildings  are  architectural  master- 
pieces. Many  are  not  masterpieces,  but 
are  outstanding  examples  of  thetr  style. 
Others  are  architectural  curiosities.  But 
all  add  delight  to  our  lives. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  some  of  our 
urban  renewal  projects,  or  a  modern 
housing  subdivision,  or  a  new  high-rise 
apartment  complex  knows  that  we  have 
not  discovered  how  to  build  variety  into 
a  planned  project.  There  is  a  depress- 
ing sameness  about  it  all. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
victimized  by  these  monolithic  exteriors. 
The  housing  bill  passed  last  year  recog- 
nizes that  fact,  and  contains  explicit 
recognition  of  the  need  to  preserve  and 
refurbish  exi.sting  buildings  in  urban  re- 
newal areas,  wherever  passible. 

The  bill  we  shall  pass  today  estab- 
lishes a  program  of  matching  grants-in- 
aid  to  States,  and  to  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation,  for  projects 
"having  as  their  purpose  the  preserva- 
tion for  public  t>enefit  of  properties  that 
are  significant  in  American  history, 
architecture,  archeology,  and  culture." 
A  national  register  of  districts,  sites, 
buildings,  structures,  and  objects  sig- 
nificant in  American  history,  archeology, 
and  culture  is  authorized.  And  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Pres- 
ei-vation  will  be  established. 

Mr.  President.  S.  3155,  an  amendment 
to  the  highway  act.  will  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  on  tomorrow. 

There  are  dangers  to  our  historic  build- 
ings in  addition  to  those  of  old  age.  mis- 
use, and  destruction  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  up  high-rise  apartments  or  park- 
inji  lots.  'I  am  speaking  particularly  of 
the  destruction  of  these  properties  in 
order  to  build  highways. 

The  highway  piotjram  of  the  United 
States  has  made  a  magnificent  contri- 
bution to  the  ec  inomy  of  the  country, 
Yet  in  recent  years  we  have  come  in- 
creasingly to  know  of  cases  in  which 
highways,  which  can  U-  blessing  to  our 
lives,  have  become  blights.  They  have 
slashed  through  residential  neighbor- 
hoods, cut  acro.ss  college  campu.ses.  in- 
vaded pai-ks  and  parkland,  and  destroyed 
historic  sites.  In  deciding  where  to  put 
our  highways  in  urban  areas,  we  must 
give  sufQcient  weight  to  considerations  of 
what  will  be  the  effect  upon  our  urban 
environment  of  depriving  subsequent 
generations  of  the.se  irreplaceable  treas- 
ures. We  must  take  care  lest  we  create 
cities  which  are  wondrously  efficient  for 
automobiles  but  in  which  no  human  cares 
10  live. 

Therefore  I  have  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Highway  Act  which 
would  declar-*  a  national  policy  that  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  maximum  ef- 
fort would  be  made  to  presene  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  parklands 
and  historic  sites. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  tlie  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  t«xt  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows 

"PRESraVATION  OF  P\RKUANr>S 

■Sfc  8  (ai  Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows 

"  '§  137.  Preservation  of  parklands 

"  'It  Is  liereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  !n  carryiiig  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  maximum  eflort  should  be  made  to 
preserve  Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
parklands  and  historic  sites  ajjd  the  beauty 
and  historic  value  of  .■'uch  l.mds  and  sites. 
The  St-cretary  shall  cooperate  with  the  States 
In  developing  highway  plans  and  programs 
which  carry  out  such  policy.  AJ'rer  July  1. 
1968.  the  Secretary  shall  not  .•ippro\e  under 
section  105  of  this  title  any  program  for  a 
project  which  require.s  the  use  for  such  proj- 
ect of  any  land  from  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
government  park  or  histcr.c  site  unless  ( 1  i 
there  Is  no  feasible  alternative  to  the  use  of 
such  land.  (2)  such  program  Includes  all 
possible  planning  to  minimize  any  harm  to 
such  park  or  site  resulting  from  such  use. 
and  (3)  where  po6.«lble  aiid  appropriate  sub- 
stitute land  will  be  provided  for  such  park 
or  site.  Any  additional  project  costs  in- 
curred for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  any  such 
substitute  lands  shall  be  considered  to  be 
Included  in  'costs  of  rights-of-way"  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title.' 

'■(bi    The     analysis    of    such    chapter    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
■"  '137.  Preservation  of  parklands.'  " 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
the  adoption  of  this  pioposal  would  be  a 
fitting  complement  to  the  bill  before  us 
now.  Indeed,  Uie  effect  of  S.  3035  will 
be  greatlj'  diluted  unless  we  take  steps 
to  give  more  senslbte  and  more  rational 
gmdance  to  our  great  highway  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  anxendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  Wll. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  tliat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1326.  S.  3112.  I  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  will  become  the  pending  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3112)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  so  as 
to  authcHTlae  grants  to  air  pollution  con- 
trol atrencies  for  maintenance  of  air  pol- 
lution control  programs  in  addition  to 
present  authority  for  grants  to  develop, 
establish,   or   improve    such   programs; 


make  tlie  use  of  appropriations  tmder  the 
act  more  flexible  by  consolidating  the 
appropriations  under  the  act  and  delet- 
ing the  proNlsion  limiting  the  total  of 
grants  for  support  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  to  20  percent  of  the 
total  appropi^iaiion  for  any  year;  extend 
the  dui-atiou  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  tiie  act:  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  coii.sider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments  on  page 
2,  line  8.  after  "ige?",  to  strike  out  "and 
such  sums  a.s  may  be  necessai-y  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1973'  and  insert  "$70,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969"',  and  on  page  3.  line  13, 
after  the  word  "and '.  to  strike  out  "by 
inserting  in  the  third  sentence  the  word 
'control'  after  air  pollution'  "  and  in- 
sert 'in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  by 
inserting  a  comma  after  the  word  'funds' 
and  adding  'for  other  than  nonrecur- 
rent expenditures.'  and  in  the  same  sen- 
tence after  the  word  'pollution',  tiie  word 
'control'  ";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientalives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Uils 
Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  erf  1966" 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  APPROPRIATION   CEIt-INOS 

Sec.  2.  (at  Section  306  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  306  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act.  $46.- 
000.000  for  the  fiacal  yeaj  ending  June  30. 
1967.  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969." 

ibi  Section  209  of  such  Act  Is  hereby  re- 
peaJ  ed . 

AUTHORI?.ATln.N  OF  MAINTENANCE  GRANTS  rOP. 
AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  PROGRAMS  AND  RE- 
MOVAL   or    aO    PSB    CENTVM    CKU.INC 

Sec.  3.  (a)(li  Subsecdon  (ai  of  section 
104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S  C  1857c(a)  ) 
l.s  amended  to  reiid  as  follows: 

■'Sec  104  (a  I  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control  ligen- 
cles  In  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  developing,  establishing,  or  Improv- 
ing, and  grants  to  such  agencies  up  to  one- 
half  of  the  coet  of  maintaining,  programs 
for  the  pjreventlon  and  control  of  air  p)ollu- 
tlon:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  Intermunlclpel  or 
interstate  air  pollution  control  agencies 
(described  in  section  302(b)  (2i  and  (4)) 
In  an  amount  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  cost 
of  developing,  establishing,  or  improving, 
and  up  to  three-fifths  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining, regional  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gnims.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
Teglonal  air  pollution  control  program' 
means  a  program  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution  In  an  area  that  Includes 
the  areas  of  two  or  more  municipalities, 
whether  in  the  same  or  different  States." 

(2)  Subsection  (bi  of  such  section  104  Is 
amended  by  strlitlng  out  "under"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for 
the  purposes  of  ".  and  in  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  by  inserting  a  comma  after  the 
word  "funds  '  and  adding  "for  other  than 
nonrecurrent  expendirures,"  and  in  the 
same  sentence  after  the  word  "p>ol!utton". 
the  word  "control". 


(b)  Subsection  (ci  of  such  section  104  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Not  more  than  12''2  per  centum  of 
the  total  of  funds  appropriated  or  ailcx?.ated 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  la)  of  this 
section  shall  be  granted  for  air  pollution 
control  programs  In  any  one  State  In  the 
case  of  a  grant  for  a  program  in  an  area 
crotElng  Stdte  boundaries,  the  Secretary  shall 
df-termine  the  portion  of  such  grant  thai  Is 
chargeable  to  the  percentage  limitation  un- 
der this  subeectlon  for  each  State  Into  which 
such  area  extends." 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the 
Senate  complete?  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  :n  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  'Wyoming  IMr  McGeeI  be 
excused  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  remainder  of  the  week  due 
to  a  death  in  his  family 

On  behalf  of  the  Seriate  as  a  whole.  I 
extend  defp  arid  sincere  sympathy  to 
Senator  McGee  on  the  death  of  his 
father. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  ii  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  THE 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORRO'W 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
imanlmou:?  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  which  is  scheduled  to 
mark  up  the  secondary  education  bill,  be 
authorized  to  meet  on  tomorrow  after- 
noon at  2  o'clock 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  has  the 
Senator  cleared  this  matter  with  the 
minority  Members'  None  of  them  is 
present  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MORSE.      I  have  iiut.    Last  week. 
the  meeting   was  scheduled  to  accom- 
modate Republican  Members  who  could 
not  get  here  until  tomorrow 

I  asked  to  have  ll>e  meeting  on  tomor- 
row, but  I  have  not  asked  for  it  before 
on  the  floor. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


INTERNATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF 
MACHINISTS'  WALKOUT 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Internatioiiai  Association  of  Machinists 
continues  its  walkout  from  jobs  with 
five  major  airlines,  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation industn;-  is  facing  a  major  ad- 
justment. The  dislocations  have  been 
many  and  severe,  but  they  are  being  met 
and  will  be  met  in  the  days  ahead. 

Because  the  Washington  Post  erro- 
neously quoted  me  over  the  weekend  as 
calling  the  strike  unpatriotic  and  un- 
American.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
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of  these  comments  the  texts  of  the  two 
statements  I  Issued  last  week  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  dispute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment* were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxment  or  Senatob  Morse  on  the  Air- 
lines DiSPrTX.  July  7,  1966 
Th»  Emergency  Board  In  the  Airlines  Dis- 
pute appoUJted  by  the  President  banded 
down  Its  recommendations  on  June  5.  The 
parties  to  the  dispute  understood  from  the 
very  flrst  day  of  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Board  that  the  recommendations  would  be 
ba«ed  upon  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
parties  to  the  Board  and  on  no  other  con- 
sideration. The  Board  made  Its  recommen- 
dations based  upon  the  evidence  submitted 
by  the  parties.  It  was  the  respcnslbUlty  of 
the  Union  and  the  carriers  to  present  all  the 
evidence  available  to  them.  The  parties  un- 
derstood this. 

The  Board's  rejwrt  shows  that.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  representatives  of  the  Union 
failed  to  sustain  their  burden  of  proof.  In 
some  Instances,  this  was  true  of  tiie  carriers. 
Now  the  Union  complains  that  the  Board 
should  have  granted  them  benefits  which  the 
Union's  evidence  failed  to  Justify. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Board  of- 
fered a  fair  and  reasonable  framework  with- 
in which  the  parties  should  come  to  an 
agreement  between  themselves  for  a  final 
settlement  of  their  dispute.  This  was  so 
recogmzed  by  those  in  the  Administration 
who  studied  the  report,  including  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 

Under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  which  ap- 
plies to  disputes  involving  air  carriers,  the 
parties  had  30  days  following  the  submission 
of  the  Btaergency  Board  Report  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  mediate  any  agreement  over  any 
Issue  that  remained  In  dispute  between 
them  after  the  submission  of  the  recommen- 
daUons  by  the  Emergency  Board. 

The  Parties  have  up  until  this  hour  failed 
to  reach  a  mediation  settlement  although 
they  have  had  available  to  them  for  media- 
tion conferences  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Jsunes  Reynolds,  who  I  consider  Is 
without  a  superior  In  the  entire  field  of 
labor  mediation  in  our  country  today.  The 
union  is  now  thre«t«nlng  to  strike  because 
It  has  failed  to  reach  an  agreement,  although 
the  carriers  have  been  willing  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  Emergency  Board 
and  have  indicated  a  willingness  in  the  me- 
diation negotiations  with  Secretary  Reynolds 
to  accept  some  modifications  In  the  Board's 
report. 

.\ny  strike  called  by  the  ofBcers  of  this 
Union  at  thU  critical  hour  in  the  htetory 
of  our  country  with  all  the  security  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  Republic  cannot  be 
juBtlfled  on  any  basis  whatsoever.  Any  strike 
called  by  the  offlcprs  of  this  union  In  this 
hcmi  of  crisis  Is  not  reconcilable  with  the 
patrloUc  responsibility  of  the  Union  to  Its 
government,  and  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try. Including  o^ir  troopw  In  Vietnam.  The 
me(ml>er8  of  the  Union  should  face  the  fact 
that  It  would  be  an  unconflclonable  strike. 

As  one  who  has  for  33  years  been  Involved 
In  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes.  I  want 
to  plead  with  the  leaders  of  this  union  and 
Its  mwnbers  that  they  announce  Immedi- 
ately that  they  are  willing  to  postpone  any 
strike  action  for  an  aldltlonal  two  weeks, 
for  further  medlaUon  In  this  case.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Board.  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  reconvene  the  Board  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  may  have  as  to  any  misunderstand- 
ings concerning  the  Board's  report.  In  addl- 
Uon,  I  would  be  wUllng  to  have  the  Board. 
In  cooperation  with  Assistant  Secretary 
James  Reynolds,  If  the  President  so  desires. 
make  Itself  available  to  mediate  any  iMues 
that  stand  In  disagreement  during  the  next 
two-week  period. 


This  Is  one  case  In  which  there  la  no 
possible  JuBtlflcatlon  for  the  Union  to  strike. 
The  Union  has  mad.e  great  gains  under  the 
Board's  report;  I  am  convinced  that  such  dif- 
ferences as  remain  can  be  resolved  on  a  fair 
basis  to  both  parties  and  to  the  public,  with- 
out a  strike.  In  any  event,  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  this  union  cannot  justify  holding 
a  strike  gun  at  the  he«id  of  Ita  government 
In  this  hour  of  International  crisis.  The 
strike  would  not  only  be  a  strike  against  the 
airlines.  It  would  also  be  a  strike  against 
the  American  people  and  their  security,  be- 
cause uninterrupted  operation  of  airline 
transportation  throughout  the  country  Is 
essential  at  this  critical  time. 


Statement  op  Senator  Morse,  JtriY  8,  1966 

The  statement  which  President  Johnson 
issued  yesterday,  July  7  on  the  airline  strike 
Is  one  of  sound  statesmanship  and  It  Is  un- 
answerable. The  President  has  called  for 
further  mediation  and  the  parties  have 
agreed  to  meet  with  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  James  Reynolds  at  10.00  A.M.  Satur- 
day morning,  July  9. 

I  wish  to  commend  both  the  leaders  of  the 
union  and  the  airlines  for  this  act  of  Indus- 
trial responslblUty  on  their  part.  However, 
It  makes  no  sense  on  the  part  of  the  union 
to  continue  to  strike  while  mediation  pro- 
ceeds. Every  ofQclal  of  the  union  and  every 
member  of  the  union  knows  full  well  that 
a  mediation  settlement  will  be  and  must  be 
pounded  out  on  the  anvil  of  consclonable 
compromise.  Continuing  the  strike  during 
the  period  of  further  mediation  will  only 
redound  to  the  discredit  of  the  union  be- 
cause It  cannot  justify  the  economic  loss  to 
the  country  and  the  risks  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  which  the  strike  is  already  caus- 
ing. 

This  is  not  a  labor  dispute  which  In  ony 
way  threatens  the  existence  of  the  union 
or  jeopardizes  the  precious  right  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  Is  one  of  the  strongest 
unions  In  our  country  and  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  Industrial  statesmanship  which  It 
cannot  justify  besmirching  by  this  unnec- 
essary, uncalled-for  strike.  This  union  owes 
It  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
respond  to  his  line  and  fair  statement  of 
yesterday  by  announcing  Immediately  that 
the  union  will  call  off  the  strike  for  a  two- 
week  period  so  that  the  mediation  hearings 
can  proceed  In  an  atmoephere  of  calm  rea- 
son, free  of  economic  durees. 

As  the  President  has  so  often  quoted  In 
connection  with  other  emergencies,  "Come 
now,  and  let  us  reason  together,"  so,  too,  In 
this  emergency  the  same  advice  should  be  fal- 
lowed by  the  representatives  of  both  the 
union  and  the  airlines  with  the  men  back  at 
work  and  the  airplanes  flying  on  schedule. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  statement 
by  President  Johnson  printed  In  the 
Record,  together  with  two  editorials 
from  the  New  York  Times  which  point 
out  the  reasonableness  and  equity  of  the 
recommended  settlement  by  the  emer- 
gency board  which  I  headed. 

They  are  the  only  statements  I  made. 
A  reading  of  the  statements  show  that 
the  Washington  Post  needs  proofreaders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    OF    PRESIDENT    JOHNSON,    JtTLT    7, 
19M 

I  have  just  been  informed  of  the  break- 
down In  negotiations  between  the  five  air- 
line carriers — Bastem.  National.  Northwest. 
Trans-World  and  United  Airlines — and  the 
International  Association  of  Machlnlsta  and 
Aerospace  Workers,  and  of  the  decision  of  the 
Union  to  strike  the  carriers. 


The  serious  Implication*  of  this  dispute 
make  It  Imperative  that  the  parties  try  to 
reach  a  prompt  settlement.  At  my  request. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Reynolds  vrtll 
get  In  touch  with  the  parties  Immediately 
and  reconvene  them  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
am  sure  that  all  the  American  people  share 
my  deep  concern  over  this  matter  and  the 
conviction  that  the  parties  must  do  every- 
thing within  their  powers  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  promptly. 

X  am  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the 
partlee  to  reach  agreement  and  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Union  to  strike.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  our  essential  mili- 
tary needs  be  met,  that  the  important  space 
work  at  Cape  Kennedy  be  continued,  that 
the  Inconvenience  to  the  travelling  public  be 
held  to  a  minimum  and  that  mall  deliveries 
continue  with  the  least  Interference  possible. 
I  have  asked  Acting  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cyrus  V.ince  to  make  certain  that  all  mlll- 
tiiry  requirements  tor  air  transport  are  fully 
met  and  to  report  to  me  Immediately  if  any 
problems  arise. 

I  hiive  requested  Chairman  Charles  Murphy 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  take  all 
appropriate  action  to  provide  needed  airline 
services  with  the  air  carrier  remaining  in 
operation. 

I  have  directed  General  William  McKee, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator,  to  co- 
operate In  every  way  possible  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

I  have  requested  Chairman  John  Bush  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  take 
all  appropriate  action  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum available  raU  and  bus  transportation 
to  minimize  the  inconvenience  to  the  tra^el- 
Uug  public. 

I  have  Instructed  Postmaster  Creneral 
Lawrence  O'Brien  to  use  every  available 
mode  of  transportation  to  move  the  malls 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  particularly  to  our 
servicemen  In  Viet  Nam,  and  reduce  to  a 
minimum  any  delays  in  mall  delivery. 

On   April  21,  I  established  an  Emergency 
Board   under  the   RaUway  Labor  Act  to  m- 
veetlgate  this  dispute  and  to  make  findings 
of   fact   and   recommendations.     The   Board 
was    composed    of    Senator    Watne    Morse. 
David  Olnsburg,  a  distinguished  WashlngT.c>n 
attorney,   and  Richard  Neustadt  of  Har\'ard 
University.     When  the  Board  reported  to  me 
on  June  7.  I  transmitted  the  report  to  the 
parties  with  my  strong  recommendation  that 
they  settle  their  differences  within  Its  frame- 
work.     At   that   time,   I    expressed   by   belief 
and  the  belief  of  my  advisers  that  the  Boards 
recommendations  formed  "the  framework  for 
a  just  and  prompt  settlement,  which  Is  In 
the    national    Interest."      On    June    13.    the 
carriers  Informed  me  that  they  accepted  the 
recommendations  of  the  Emergency  Board. 
Since  that  time.  Secretary  of  Labor  WUlard 
Wlrtz  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
Revnolds  have  been  working  with  the  carriers 
and  the  Union  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  con- 
clusion without  a  strike  and  with  a  fair  and 
Just  settlement  for  both  parties 

I  have  done  everything  within  my  power 
and  have  taken  every  action  available  to  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  to  minimize  the  Incon- 
venience U)  the  public  resulting  from  the 
strike,  but  the  basic  responsibility  to  the 
public  rests  with  the  Union  and  the  airlines 
They  have  a  great  responsibility  to  the 
traveling  public  and  the  public  will  expect 
them  to  live  up  to  that  responsibility 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  10,  1966] 

TILTING    the    GtnCDEPOSTS 

Far  from  smashing  the  Administration's 
wage-price  guldepoets.  the  recommendations 
a  Presidential  emergency  board  has  made  in 
the  airlines  pay  dispute  may  have  given  the 
much -battered  an tl -inflation  standards  the 
kind  of  flexibility  they  need  for  survival. 

The  board,  headed  by  Senator  Wathi 
Morse,  made  a  great  point  of  Its  determina- 
tion   to    Ignore    the    guldeposts      These    are 
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aimed  at  keeping  the  over-all  level  of  wage 
Increases  In  balance  with  the  long-term  rise 
in  national  productivity  of  3.2  per  cent  a  year. 
Under  the  Morse  board's  proposals.  35.000 
mechanics  employed  by  five  major  airlines 
would  get  annual  increases  averaging  3.5  per 
cent. 

The  recommendations  were  arrived  at  by 
considering  a  wide  array  of  factors,  Including 
"the  public  Interest  In  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  economy."  Perhaps  the  most  Inter- 
esting of  the  panel's  specific  proposals  was 
that  the  union  be  free  to  reopen  n.ldway 
through  the  contracts  forty-two-month  span. 
If  living  costs  next  year  go  up  faster  than 
they  have  over  the  last  five  years. 

The  recommendations  point  the  direction 
In  which  the  Administration  must  go  if  vol- 
untary restraints  are  to  have  any  real  chance 
of  working  In  the  wage  field  ITie  guldeposts 
were  never  Intended  to  operate  as  Ironclad 
pay  limits;  their  original  fonnulatlon  In  the 
1962  report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers emphasized  that  no.  single  standard 
would  be  practical  for  all  Industries, 

It  Is  plain  that  gains  in  productivity  repre- 
sent the  foundation  for  a  nonlnflatlonary 
wage  policy  It  Is  equally  plain  that  such  a 
policy  win  be  hard  to  sustain  unless  Govern- 
ment fiscal  and  monetary  policy  combine  to 
hold  the  general  price  level  steady.  The  air- 
lines report  provides  a  realistic  approach  to 
both  elements  of  the  stabilization  problem. 


IProm  the  New  York  Times,  July  10,   1966) 
An  "Unconscionable"  Strike 

The  strike  by  the  Intemational  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  that  has  grounded  60  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  commercial  airplanes 
hfis  an  atuvlstlc  flavor.  The  union.  It  seems, 
cannot  be  swayed  by  an  objective  offer  of  a 
fair  settlement  or  by  appeals  to  act  In  the 
national  interest.  It  Just  wants  more.  And 
It  Is  apparently  counting  on  the  disruption 
and  inconvenience  caused  bv  the  strike  to 
get  It. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  airlines  are 
now  prosperous.  They  are  benefiting  from 
l)oth  a  boom  In  air  travel  and  the  widespread 
use  of  Jets,  which  have  proved  far  more 
popular  and  profitable  than  they  had  ex- 
pected. Their  profit  figures  are  not  secret; 
they  are  In  fact  reflected  In  offers  to  the 
union. 

The  machinery  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
which  applies  to  air  carriers,  was  first  em- 
ployed to  bring  about  an  agreement.  But 
the  union  refused  to  accept  the  National 
Mediation  Board's  offer  of  binding  arbitra- 
tion, llien  President  Johnson  appointed  an 
emergency  board,  headed  by  .Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  which  made  proposals  that  would 
have  provided  what  Mr.  Johnson  described 
as  "the  framework  for  a  just  and  prompt  set- 
tlement." This,  too,  was  rejected.  Finally, 
the  airlines  made  a  new  offer  that  reportedly 
exceeded  the  Morse  proposals;  but  the  union 
decided  to  strike  rather  than  to  bargain. 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  at  weit  and 
must  be  operating  all  of  Its  air  transport. 
the  strike  harms  the  entire  union  movement 
and  Its  reputation  for  responsible  and  rea- 
sonable leadership.  The  machinists,  as  Sen- 
ator Morse  has  |>olnted  out,  are  not  being 
asked  to  make  any  sacrifice.  His  board  ig- 
nored the  Administration's  wage  guldep>o6ts, 
recommending  Increases  averaging  3.5  per 
cent:  It  also  proposed  a  reopening  of  the  con- 
tract by  the  union  If  living  coets  go  up  faster 
than  the  board  anticipated.  Given  these 
concessions,  Morse  holds  that  the  strike  Is 
"unconscionable." 

Conceivably,  the  union's  strategy  will  suc- 
ceed In  getting  It  more.  But  the  machin- 
ists must  recognize  that  excessive  demands 
can  provoke  an  excessive  reaction.  If  they 
hold  out  for  a  settlement  that  Is  uneconomic 
for  the  airlines  and  Inflationary  for  the  coun- 
try, they  will  surely  provoke  demands  for  ac- 
tion to  curb  union  power. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  fre- 
quently reported  In  the  coverage  of  the 
union  ix)sitlon  in  this  dispute  that  the 
leadership  is  under  pressure  to  bring  back 
a  big  package  settlement  to  offset  raiding 
of  its  membership  by  rival  unions.  But 
while  these  men  are  liot  working,  they 
and  their  union  are  suffering  great 
economic  loss  as  well  as  the  airlines. 

This  is  why  I  believe  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  all  parties,  not  to  mention  the  public 
interest,  that  the  LAM  go  back  to  work 
while  mediation  and  bargaining  con- 
tinue. The  strike  and  lockout  are  the 
ultimate  weapons  of  labor-management 
relations.  There  is  no  issue  at  stake  be- 
tween the  Machinists  and  the  airlines 
that  justifies  resort  to  ultimate  weapons 
by  either  party.  The  issues  belong  on  the 
bargaining  table,  not  on  the  picket  line. 

No  one  would  fight  harder  for  the 
right  to  strike  and  to  lock  out  than 
would  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  the  union  Is  not  in 
any  way  jeopardized  in  this  dispute.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  eliminate  the 
union.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
deny  to  the  union  the  precious  right  of 
collective  bargaining.  In  my  judgment, 
the  union  Is  misusing  its  power  and  right 
to  resort  to  economic  action 

Let  me  make  mj'self  perfectly  clear. 
The  answer  is  not  a  strike,  it  Is  not  a 
lockout,  and  ii  is  not  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

Today,  a  bill  was  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  which  seeks  to  end  this  strike 
by  compulsory  arbitration.  I  want  the 
Record  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  I  oppose 
the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  America  if 
we  began  to  straitjacket  employers  and 
unions  by  imposing  upon  them  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  program.  That  is  not 
the  method  to  retain  economic  freedom 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  neither  this  dispute  nor 
any  other  dispute  of  which  I  am  aware 
between  manigement  and  labor  would 
justify,  in  my  judgment,  the  passage  of 
compulsory-arbitration  legislation  aimed 
at  one  specific,  cnf-olng  dispute.  The 
whole  subject  of  emergency  disputes  pro- 
cedure needs  review  and  revision.  But  it 
should  not  come  when  industry  and  the 
public  are  caught  up  in  the  heated  at- 
mosphere of  a  given  work  stoppage. 


BOMBING  OF  HANOI  AND 
HAIPHONG 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  although 
administration  spokesmen  are  traversing 
the  world  in  an  effort  to  justify  the  ex- 
panded American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  effort  will  not  gain  ap- 
proval or  win  support  from  the  dozens 
of  countries  and  millions  of  people 
alienated  from  the  United  States  b>' 
our  war  policy  in  Vietnam.  The  expla- 
nations and  justifications  at  the  oiBclal 
level  silence  governmental  criticism. 
But  they  do  not  gain  anything  more  for 
the  United  States  than  acquiescence 
from  nations  simply  unwilling  to  get  in- 
volved. 

If  foreign  response  to  our  bombing  in 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  is  adverse,  a  good 
part  of  the  reason  may  be  found  In  the 
testimony  of  Secretary*  McNamara  last 


February  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  am  certain  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  know  that  hlf 
own  Secretary'  of  Defense  answered  him 
in  advance  of  the  bombing  in  Haiphong 
and  Hanoi,  for  I  read  the  testimony  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  February. 
In  discussing  the  supplemental  mllltarj' 
authorization  Secretary  McNamara 
said: 

Secretary  McNamara.  Moet  of  the  petro- 
leum used  In  North  Vietnam  comes  by  way 
of  Sc>vlet  vessels  Into  Haiphong,  and  there 
Is  Chinese  commerce  as  well  Into  the  port 
of  Haiphong 

Senator  Ervin.  So  they  could  cut  down 
a  ntunber  of  the  essential  supplies  that 
would  come  In  there  by  mining  the  harbor 

Secretary  McNamara  Essential  supplies, 
perhaps,  to  the  economy  of  North  Vietnam, 
but  not  essential  supplies  to  the  operation 
In  the  souti. 

The  tonnage  that  Is  required  In  the  south, 
as  I  Indicated,  Is  relatively  small,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  for  it  to  come  In  by  port  or, 
for  that  matter,  by  railroad  or  even  over 
automotive  roads.  It  could  be  carried  on 
the  backs  of  men,  as  It  has  been  done  many 
times  before  by  the  Chinese. 

Senator  ESvin  But  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  be  unable  to  send  those  supplies 
down  there  unless  the  Industries  could  keep 
going. 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  No.  sir.  The  Indus- 
tries in  the  north  contribute  very  little  to 
the  supplies  that  are  used  in  the  south  lor 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Senator  Ervin.  They  would  contribute  to 
taxation,  would  they  not,  to  the  suppKjrt  of 
the  Government? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Ervin.  Which  Is  operating  and  di- 
recting the  war  In  the  South, 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  The  Indtistry  In  the  north  is  so 
small  that  It  plays  a  very  little  role  In  the 
economy  of  the  north,  and  I  think  any  of 
the  analysts  who  have  studied  the  problem 
would  say  it  could  be  completely  eliminated 
and  not  reduce  in  any  substantial  way  the 
contribution  of  the  North  to  South  Vietnam. 

Senator  Ervin  And  you  are  telling  us,  am 
I  to  Infer,  that  you  could  wipe  out  the  entire 
Industry  of  North  Vietnam,  and  have  no 
eriect  whatever  upon  their  capability  to  pros- 
ecute the  war'' 

Secretary  McNamara.  It  might  affect  their 
Will  to  do  so  In  my  opinion.  It  would  have 
no  meiisurable  effect  upon  their  capability 
to  furnish  the  supplies  they  are  presently 
Bupph'lng  to  the  Communist  forces  In  South 
V'letnam. 

Senator  Ervin.  What  do  they  do  with  their 
oil  and  gasoline  that  comes  in? 

Secretary  McNamara  Yes — they  use  It  for 
the  operation  of  their  aircraft  which,,*©  far, 
have  played  practically  no  role  In  combat  op- 
erations in  North  Vietnam  They  vise  It  for 
fuel  for  their  trucks,  some  of  which  are  used 
on  the  Infiltration  routes. 

The  portion  of  fuel  used  by  their  trucks 
could  be  obtained  even  though  we  were  to 
mine  the  Haiphong  and  Hon  Gal  harbors. 
And,  If  they  got  no  fuel  for  trucks,  they  have 
demonstrated  many  many  times  before  that, 
In  the  Orient,  they  can  move  the  quantities 
of  supplies  now  being  moved  Into  the  South 
by  ammal  and  manpower 

Senator  Ervin.  Well,  It  would  seem  that 
North  Vietnam  Is  entirely  unessential  to  this 
war,  according  to  your  testimony. 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  It  Is  not  unes- 
sential They  are  supplying  the  leadership, 
they  are  supplying  the  cadres,  they  are  mov- 
ing the  equipment  obtained  from  other  Com- 
munist cxiuntrles 

Senator  Ebvin.  Don't  you  think  a  massive 
air  attack  on  North  Vietnam  would  have  a 


or  a  local  hlatxirtoai  •oclety  who  are  trying  to 
preaarve  anrt  rcBtow  slt^s  where  Important 
chapters  oT  Kentucky  history  ware  written. 
Much  work  In  thU  area  has  centered  around 
the  Kentucky  Heritage  Commisalon.  an  or- 
Hanlsatlon  created  by  Oov.  Ned  Breathitt  to 
make  an  audit  of  htatorloal  culldlnge  and  etli 
up  intereet  in  saving  tb«u^. 

Several  group*  have  completed  amhttlous 
project*.  The  Harrodsburg  Historical  Society 
has  restored  part  of  Morgan  Row,  a  series  of 
two-rtory   brick    buildings   dating   back    to 

ior.7       T»'-'or;.    Hnm»<«   Fr»in(5    tlon   of  Toiil*- 

rUlc,  which  pr^vloxisly  saved  Fannlngtoa. 
now  baa  r«atored  I^ocuat  Drove,  where  Oaorge 
ltQ««n  CUrk  Uvad  out  hta  years 

The  nultlflaniao-4U>U«r  rm^tnliam  of 
■hAkertowa  Is  neaiiag  oompietxor :  %b»  Owen 
County  Ulatortcal  Saclety  has  acquired  one 
of  0««atoo°s  otdeat  boueee  •«  lu  h«adquar- 
Un.  and  tba  Maaoo  County  RlstotiMl  8o- 
el«Cy  has  rvfurMshed  Mefford's  ^ort.  •  P*o- 
structure  b*illt  tnwn  the 
early  eelllwi 


Vttl  UM 

IrtvM 

I  thtnk  thr  Arnator 
I  Mr  Jkauom\  and  thr 
Bantudur  ikCr  Coom 
«lw  taUi  ha**  a  aanaa  oT  Um  hUtory  of 
tm  manuj.  f  «nUUad  lo  Um  Uianka  o( 
th*  tanaup  and  of  th*  eounlqr  tor  doing 
«lHa  thn  hav*  iona  in  apatmiing  thU 


have  the  Senator  listed  a«  a  oobponsor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3035. 
a  bill  to  aid  In  the  preservation  of  prop- 
erties that  are  significant  In  American 
history,    architecture,    archeology,    and 

cult  Li i. I., 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  dLitinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Maine  FMr.  MttskhI. 
who  pioneered  In  thla  field  and  Intro- 
duced a  bin  earlier  than  the  pending  bill 
It  U  ahocklng  to  learn  that  already, 
over  half  th*  buildings  recorded  In  th* 
HUtorlc  American  Buildings  Survey  are 
gone  or  mutilated 

Ona  might  ask  at  this  point  why  w* 
■hould  prM*r\-e  theaa  old  buUdlnga  any- 
way After  aU.  if  thty  hart  pMaod  th* 
ag*  at  which  they  can  b*  uacd.  »rM]  If  they 
ar*  standlnc  In  th*  way  ol  '  procraM' 
In  th*  form  ot  a  parklnf  loi.  bichway.  or 
akyaeratior.  why  not  t^r  than  «o«nr 

In  UMwr  I  vottM  Mjr  thftt  any  ooun- 
iry.  any  aociaty.  Muat  b*  awai*  of  Ita 
paal  A  oouoUt  U  what  It  U  bocauar 
ol  tJM  road  U  ha*  travrlad  A  country '• 
eviUira  la  a  product  ol  lU  Utou>ry  A 
land  without  rulna.  la  a  Und  wUhout 
inewioi  tw 

In  th*  «aa*  o(  th*  Unli*d  Stat**  th* 
■tafctlHr  and  continuity  of  our  aoaatjr 
aiw  d9«BiMii  upon  the  i  ooU  which  hair* 
in  lb*  alaaoat  300  y*ar«  of 
W*  hav*  a  paat  of  which 
W*  ar*  a  eonatantly 

, ..  and  no  ona  would  aay 

iiat  w*  hava  raaotiad  a  alala  of  partac- 
uon.  Howavar.  va  ara  aonalantly  atrtv- 
nc  k>ward  a  mora  p*rf*ct  soclMy.  and 
S  ts  important  that  we  know  th*  road 
iver  which  we  hava  traveled 

Unfortunataljr  hara«  ol  th*  paat  paaa 
in  Only  tbair  inamnrUi  aurvtv*  Y*t 
i\*n  ar*  aaaoda';  t.  «:U  the  paat  that 
ir*  aith  us  eacli  ii«,  ;  U'-y  ar*  part  of 
tmarican  hlatory;  they  have  wltneaacd 
U  graat  eventa  In  them  we  can  trace 
th*  rtory  of  our  development. 


aid  to  States,  and  to  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation,  for  projects 
"having  as  their  purpose  the  preserva- 
tion for  public  benefit  of  properties  that 
are  significant  In  American  history, 
architecture,  archeology,  and  culture." 
A  national  register  of  districts,  sites, 
buildings,  structures,  and  objects  sig- 
nificant in  American  history,  archeology, 
and  culture  Is  authorized.  And  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation will  oe  establi^hi  1. 

Mr.  Preaident.  3.  3155.  an  amendment 
to  the  highway  act.  will  be  considered  if 
th*  Senate  on  tomorrow. 

Ther«  are  dangers  to  our  historic  iHilld- 
Ings  In  addition  lo  those  of  old  age.  mis- 
uae,  and  deatructlon  for  the  purpose  of 
puVtlng  up  high-rla*  apartmenU  or  park- 
ing kMa.  I  am  speaking  particularly  ot 
the  deatructlon  of  thaa*  properties  In 
order  to  build  highways 

Th*  hlgbway  piograro  of  th*  United 
StatM  has  mad*  a  magnificent  eontrl- 
button  ta  the  aoonocny  of  th*  country 
Y«t  In  racenl  years  we  have  eoroe  In- 
craaatngly  to  know  of  eaaaa  In  whlcti 
blchvaya.  wlilcb  can  be  blaadni  (o  our 
Uvea,  hav*  baeom*  bUghU  They  ha«« 
.i-.K^<«  through  rasldentul  itelghbar- 
hoods,  cut  across  ootlr«r  campuses,  in- 
yadad  parta  aitd  parkland,  and  dortroyad 
hiatorle  glUa.  In  daddlnt  wtioio  lo  pid 
our  hlgherairs  In  urtam  areaa.  w*  •■< 
givw  auBatant  weight  to  oonaklermtlons  <rf 
what  will  be  the  effect  upon  our  urtan 
anvtrotaneht  of  depriving  sube*«ju*nt 
gatt*ratkma  of  theoe  Irreplaceabk  uea» 
uiea  We  muat  take  care  leet  w*  creaw 
ctttaa  which  are  wondrooaly  edtatant  l*« 
automobile*  but  in  which  no  human  earas 
to  live  . 

Theref r>rt  I  have  Introduaod  an  amand- 
mem  to  the  rederal  Hlehway  Act  which 
would  dec  la  r»  a  national  policy  thatlr 
earrvlng  out  the  provtalona  of  the  Pw 
eral-ald  highway  profrmm  maalmum  «■ 
fort  would  be  made  to  preaerve  ''•"•"^ 
State,  and  local  government  parluandi 
and  hUtortc  sites. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  tezi 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  thU 
point  In  the  Rscoao. 


or  site.  Any  additional  project  coets  In- 
curred for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  any  such 
subsUtute  lands  shall  be  considered  to  be 
included  in  "costs  of  rights-of-way"  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title.' 

"(bi  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

*"137.  Preservation  of  parkiands.'  " 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  adoption  of  this  proposal  would  be  a 

now.  Indeed,  t>  e  effect  of  8.  3035  will 
be  greatly  diluted  unless  we  take  stfps 
to  give  more  sensible  and  more  rational 
guidance  to  our  great  highway  "jrogram. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  oommiUee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRCaiDINO  OFFICER.  The 
lyiaatlon  is  on  the  engroasment  arMl  third 
rradinff  of  the  Mil. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroeeed 
(or  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  COC^IR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
lo  raconMor  the  voU  by  which  tha  bUi 
was  paaaed. 

Mr  KgORSC  Mr  Preaident.  Z  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taHa  waa 
agreed  to 


CLEAN  Am  ACT  AMCIfDIiBfTB  OF 
1 


Mr  MANSraELD  Mr  PraaMant.  I 
adt  unantonooa  eonaent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  oonalderatlon  of  Calendar 
No  liai.  8  1112  I  do  this  ao  that  th* 
MU  will  baeome  the  pending  buainem. 

ThePRnSTTlNO  OnnC«R  The  Mil 
Till  be  ret.       >      ue. 

Tlic  Lsciauinvs  C>.BaK.  A  bill  (8. 
)U3)  to  amand  the  Clean  Air  Act  ao  aa 
to  an        ./*  o  air  poUoUon  oon- 

tral  H  ■    <  ntanaiMse  of  air  pol- 

"*^'  «  T*ms  In  addition  to 

Presf'  :T._.i.o;.:;,  i„r  grants  to  develop, 
••tablish,  or  improve   such   programs; 


and  adding  'for  other  than  nonrecur- 
rent expenditures,'  and  In  the  same  sen- 
tence after  the  word  ■pollution',  the  word 
"control'  ";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnlteti  States  of 
America  in  Cffngress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1966". 

CONSOUDATIOK  OF  APPROPRIATION  CEILINOB 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Section  306  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 

"Sec.  306.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act.  a46.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  yaar  ending  June  90. 
1967.  rro  .000.000  for  the  fiaoal  year  ending 
June  ao.  leee.  and  a80.000.000  for  ttee  Aaoal 
year  ending  Jun*  80.  1000  " 

(b)   Secuoo  aoe  ot  eucfa  Act  le 
pwUed. 

AiTTMoeaaTifMt  or 
AM  tiiaiuiiuw 
MOTM.  oe  •*  I 

104  of  the  Ctoaa  Air  Aat  («•  1T.S.C  iattc<al  I 

"Sac  ie«  IB)  TH»  aeerete ry  Is  aaUkorteea 
to  make  grants  to  air  poUwttoa  eMitvwl  a#*a- 
ctee  in  aa  aatewat  «p  «e  sw^-thifas  of  th* 
cost  of  develaftnt.  aalabMming  or  imprev* 
tag.  and  grant*  to  ■neb  sfsnslaa  up  to  oo*- 
tiMlt  Of  the  COM  of  matmotwHig.  procraoM 
for  ilM  prevoBMon  a«d  eoawwl  of  air  pellu- 
tloQ  FrovidM.  That  lb*  8*cr*«ary  Is  autbor- 
laad  to  make  graau  to  iBtermuiilclpsl  or 
InterstaM  atr  poIluUon  control  agencies 
iSiiBriaiS  IB  eaetkNi  soa(b)  (S)  and  (4)) 
in  aa  ■leuat  up  to  tbree-fourths  of  tbe  eoet 
of  d*viliiplag.  — tsbWsbtng.  or  Unprovtag. 
and  up  to  tbr***flftba  of  tb*  oost  of  main- 
Ulnlng,  regtooal  atr  pollnUon  oontrol  pro- 
graaa.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  tbe  term 
'raglonal  air  pollution  oontrol  program' 
meaxM  a  prograni  for  the  prevenUao  and  con- 
trol of  air  polluUon  In  an  area  that  Includes 
tb«  areas  of  two  or  more  municipalities, 
whether  In  the  same  or  dlffereat  Atates." 

(3)  Bubeecuon  (b)  of  such  eectlon  104  is 
amended  by  strUtlng  out  "under"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
the  purposes  of",  and  in  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  by  inserting  a  comma  after  tbe 
word  "funds"  and  adding  "for  other  than 
nonrecurrent  expenditures,"  and  In  the 
same  sentence  after  the  word  "pollution", 
the  word  "control". 


excused  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  remainder  of  the  week  due 
to  a  death  In  his  family. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  I 
extend  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  to 
Senator  McGee  on  the  death  of  his 
father. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


cYrT.r.nTTTT  M!!ETi::a  dltitnu  rni, 

SENATE  S«88ION  TOMORROW 

kfr    MOIISB.     Mr    Prasldent.   I  aak 
unaniamiaMMaiit  that  th* i 


I  Mkod  lo  havt  tlM  MdUiW  on 
row.  MM  I  ha*«  not  asked  for  It  befotw 
on  th*  floor. 

Mr.  ALliOTT  Mr.  Preaident.  I  do  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  'r  ordered. 

INTERNATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OP 
MACHINISTS'  WALKOUT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Intematiorial  Association  of  Machinists 
continues  its  walkout  from  Jobs  with 
five  major  airlines,  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation Industry  is  facing  a  major  ad- 
justment. The  dislocations  have  been 
many  and  severe,  but  they  are  being  met 
and  will  be  mot  in  the  days  sdnead. 

Because  the  Washington  Post  erro- 
neously qiwted  me  over  the  weekend  as 
calling  the  strike  unpatriotic  and  un- 
American.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  cloee 
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to  Um  taU  of  tilt  two 
an  Um  mib- 


BMnU 


•f* 


no  ob)ecUon.  Um  lUto- 
lo  b*  prtntod  In  Um 
MtoOova; 

•*t«w  Mriaw  ow  Tin  Ab- 
JVLT   7.   ItM 
la  lb*  iUrllMH  Dta- 

iia  raMMMMadaUoas  on  Juim  A  Th« 
to  Um  iHi^Mf  undwiuiig  froot  Um 
wmrf  Bn«  <Ur  of  tb»  feMnagi  iMid  by  Um 
Bnar«  tiMl  Um  riioww<Hln«i  wouM  b* 
■>A«Mi  upon  Um  ■»><»■—  auboUtlad  by  ibm 
.  AftMs  to  tb*  Bwkrd  uttt  am  i>r>  oUx«r  »>n- 

'  torttUoa.  TlM  BoMiri  a«4a  r^  nKdii.infn 
J  >  i<MM  haaad  11900  Um  •rM«t<.c  iubii..'U^ 
br  ltk«  ptLttim  It  »Ba  tiM  r— tWMMlbUlty  ot 
th«  riiUMi  aAd  Um  o»m«r«  to  prawnt  ^I  th« 
<%•■•■  <  •'  %U»bi«  to  I  till.  Tha  pmrUm  tin- 
'icntx'  h1  this. 

Tb«  BoATdH  N^eft  kbowa  tb*l^  tn  aocn*  tn- 
•i*ac««.  ttM  rtprwtPMUTot  of  th«  nmon 
tmtttit  to  MMtAln  tfMlr  bu-  ;         r  ;>ri>...'      :n 

Now  tiM  Ualoo  compUtii*  tiii'  Uir  u  Mtii 
•boatd  IMV*  fr»B«*<i  tbMn  bcnr^ts  whirh  u>» 
Oaloa'i  avMet   "■  '  >    ^  to  Juatify 

Tb*     feOtlHilfl:    1  .•..>fWI      of      th*      BtMLTCj      of- 

far«d   •   f«lr  »;.d   r^u*.  ■!;«?>  .-   • 
lA      Wt'lU  li      ttltt      :vtr'.t4^^      «,;.<.    , 

»«»tti#ii)ci, '        :  ;,•.;■,.! 

rmi<>iiti.r.i'<\    !>.    ':i.i#e    in    \nt 


dent 


murW'irfc   wun- 

>1     coin*     t<>    mQ 

•■«    f:>r    »    fliutl 

iliU    wa*    no 

A'1inln!»trati.jii 

dfirtSf.i   •     •-   report.  IncludlMg  the  Pr««l- 

<r  tho  I'liiivd  8t«t«* 

!  !   V'      :  .-    Rallwkjr   LAbor   Act.   whlrh   *[i- 

piifMi   t.-   i)i'p'it"«   invoiTlng  air  c»mer«    't\r 

!i»\r>:fi«   ii  >:!    <'    .j-<-,»   •  -Uowtnc  the  ■ubmiiw!  ti 

^.r    l;;t'    Kv., '•:>:•■■  ■     ■    !'.     I'l    Rpfxiri    to  Ihf   Pri^ 

IMU»  tti.M  riTirtHK-rt  !i  ili«p',ite  betwt»ii 
thrm  »fler  the  .  mi.j-j.^.:,  •!  tt-ie  revatanierj  • 
dstlonn  h«:    ••-.»  KiiuTgc'iry    FI-jhtc! 

:^<ve  up  unt;;  thu  hour  faiifwl 
.•ili.«tii»n  »«!  t  .rrneHt  although 
i  .i'  i;,ri...-  •-  t;,Fni  for  m«»<li.»- 
r^i  ■':■»  \-iA!i!.t.',!  S*rr*tary  of 
Hrvv..-  lt  ■*>,.  I  .-onslder  1" 
r  ::;  tn?  ctitlre  flpld  'if 
our  ojuntrv  Uxlav  TTir 
union  ta  now  tftr«t«t«nlnK  tn  strike  b«cau»«« 
It  hA»  filled  Ut  r«««<  h  lii!  *KJ'*pn"'«'iit  aJthouah 
the  curriora   hAn?   !x'»»!i   wilUtiii   to  accept   tin* 


lij    reAcf".     i     !i 
they   h4i'<»  ;.:i. 
tion   confer'^ 
lAbor     Jnni«»<i 
without    a    «iipi»'r! 
':.it>>r    me<ll*t  lull    ',n 


L>  FiiierKrricy  liiiorcl 
'trusneM  in  the  rrip- 
.  Si"rr">ti\ry  Reyrmlils 
Mi  inn   In   the  Board'" 


rw«-ommpiu1»ti  ir^  r  : 
urui  ha',  e  indi.-  >t^,!  .»  a 
dlntlon  neK"»:  I' :  ;■!  x' 
to  accept  Homo  n.  K!;rv 
report 

Any  strlkj-  railed  hv  tJie  officers  ot  thl* 
Union  at  thl«  critical  hour  lii  the  hlatory 
.rf  OUT  country  wltJi  all  tJie  security  prob- 
lem." tl'.nt  rnntr'iti-  thr  Rct-ii^sllc  cannot  be 
ju«t.lfle<l  or,  any  ba«l«  »'h.'it.s<)C'. er  Aiiy  strike 
called  by  the  nfflcfrs  of  this  union  In  thl» 
hour  of  crisis  !«  p...r  reconcilable  with  the 
patriotic  renponalbUitT  of  the  UrUoii  to  lt« 
)?overnmf'i.t  and  to  the  p«><>pie  of  our  coun- 
try Including  our  troiips  In  Vietnam  Tlie 
niemberd  of  tl.e  Tnlon  should  face  the  fact 
that  It  would  be  an  uiic/Dnaclonable  strike 

As  one  who  has  for  31  years  been  Involved 
In  the  Rettlement  of  iiihor  disputes.  I  want 
to  ple«d  with  the  ipiiders  of  this  union  and 
Its  members  that  they  announce  immedi- 
ately that  tJiey  are  wllUnR  to  postpone  any 
strike  action  for  an  Hddltlonal  two  weeks, 
for  further  mediation  In  this  case.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Board.  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  t'l  reconvene  t,he  Board  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  may  have  as  to  any  misunderstand- 
ings concerning  the  Board's  rejxirt.  In  addi- 
tion, I  wovild  be  willing  to  have  the  Board. 
In  cooperation  with  Assistant  Secretary 
James  Reynolds.  If  the  President  ao  desires, 
make  Itself  available  to  mediate  any  Laaues 
that  stand  In  disagreement  during  the  next 
two-week  period. 


fbli  la  '~>n*  n«««  In  whteh  thara  la  no 
poaalbia  ju^  in  n-.i,  i.  ;  -r  the  Union  to  atrlka. 
The  UoKiii  ..t^  :iiuti'  ^eat  gsltu  undar  the 
•oaftf^  r«|>un  l  am  oonrinoad  tbat  such  dlf- 
farMMai  ••  r*uuUn  can  ba  r«*olT«l  on  a  fair 
b««la  to  both  partlaa  and  to  the  public,  with- 
out a  ati-lka  In  any  event.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  thla  union  cannot  juatify  holdlnc 
a  atnka  gsia  at  the  head  of  tu  vovernoMnt 
111  this  bour  of  IntaraattonaJ  crlsU.  The 
iUtka  wiMia  BOt  only  be  a  atrlka  acalnst  the 
■If1]n«i  it  W"u:''.  It,*'  !M>  a  stniM  against 
tba  AnMTlcar  i-  i  ,.  .i:,d  Uieir  aacurlty.  ba- 
oaiMa  unintarruptcd  oparauon  ot  airline 
tranaportatiun  ihrougbout  the  country  la 
•Manual  at  ttila  criucal  time. 

STArxMtMT  or  8km*to«   M.  >ii.^x    Jtrt.T  t,  1M6 

The  atatamant  whiih  r  iN'.dent  Johnaoo 
laauad  yaatarday.  July  7  ^JU  the  alrllna  strike 
U  one  ot  aouBd  atataamanahip  and  it  la  un- 
anaw«r»bl«w  Tba  PraaKtont  haa  c*llad  for 
(urih«r  HMdlallon  aad  the  partl«a  have 
acraad  to  meet  with  Aialstant  Secretary  of 
LAbor.  James  Reynolds  at  10  00  AM  Satur- 
day morning,  July  9 

I  wiah  to  coofimend  both  the  leader*  of  the 
union  and  the  airlines  for  thla  act  of  tndum- 
trtal  raaponstblllty  on  tbair  part  However, 
it  makaa  no  aanae  on  the  part  of  the  union 
to  oonttnvM  to  strike  while  mediation  pro- 
oaada.  Bvary  oOciai  of  the  union  and  tyry 
memlMT  of  the  union  knows  full  well  that 
a  BMCUaUon  aatUement  will  be  and  must  be 
poundad  out  on  the  anvti  of  conaclonable 
compromlae  Continuing  the  strike  during 
the  parted  of  further  niedlatloa  will  only 
redound  to  the  discredit  of  the  union  be- 
cause it  cannot  Justify  the  economic  loaa  to 
the  country  and  the  rlaka  t<}  the  walfara  of 
the  uatioti  which  the  strike  U  already  caus- 
ing 

ri...s  If.  :,  ii  II  :.i;)..r  dispute  which  In  ony 
«.  u  ,  ; :,;  i-:i'c:,^  'M-  pxidicnce  of  the  union 
■r  >•■  i;,;i.-<l:i-.f«  thp  precious  right  of  Collec- 
t;,o  biir^:ijr.li;^  The  International  Aaaocla- 
tlon  of  I4achlnlst»  is  one  of  the  strongeat 
unions  In  our  country  and  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  Industrial  statet^mnnship  which  It 
cannot  Juatify  beamlrching  by  this  unnec- 
essary. uDcailad-for  strike  This  union  owea 
'.t  to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea  to 
'.  I H  :  .1  •  .'.Is  fine  and  fair  »!«;rment  of 
ve»!er(li>  b,  announcing  lnime<ll.iiely  that 
(!ic  -.iii'.ir,,  wUl  cai!  off  tr.e  strike  f.ir  a  two- 
■Aiek  ;it  n  id  no  that  the  mediation  hearings 
iuii  pfK-eeil  In  an  .tiriiosphere  of  calm  rta- 
»uij    free  of  e<:'onornlc  duress 

.As  the  Prehideiit  has  so  often  quoted  In 
ronnevtion  \Mth  oiJier  emergencies.  'Come 
nou  lUid  let  us  rea.ion  t*4!ether."  so.  too.  In 
thl.s  emerKer.cy  the  hame  advice  should  lie  ful- 
;  owed  by  the  representatives  of  both  the 
union  and  the  airlines  with  the  men  bark  at 
work   and    the  alrpinnea   fiylng  on  schedule 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  also  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  statement 
by  President  Johnson  printed  In  the 
Record,  to^'cther  with  two  editorials 
from  the  New  York  Times  which  point 
out  the  reasonableness  and  equity  of  the 
recommended  settlement  by  the  emer- 
Kency  board  which  I  headed 

Tliey  are  the  only  statements  I  made. 
A  reading  of  the  statements  show  that 
the  Washington  Post  needs  proofreaders. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

STATtiszuT  or  Pkesident  Johnson.   Jvi.t   7. 
19«fl 

I  have  Just  been  informed  of  the  break- 
down In  negotiations  between  the  Dve  air- 
line carriers — Kastern.  National,  Northwest. 
Trans-'World  and  United  Airlines — and  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers,  and  of  the  decision  of  the 
Union  to  strike  the  carrtera. 


The  aerlotia  impUcatloos  of  thla  dlapute 
make  it  imperative  that  the  partlea  try  to 
reach  a  prompt  aattlement.  At  my  request. 
Aaalatant  Secretary  of  Labor  Reynolda  will 
(et  In  touch  with  tba  partlea  Immediately 
and  reconvene  them  aa  aoan  aa  poaalble.  I 
am  aure  that  all  the  American  people  shars 
my  deep  oonoem  over  this  matter  and  the 
conviction  that  the  partlea  muat  do  every- 
thing within  their  powera  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  promptly. 

I  am  dlaappolDted  by  the  failure  of  the 
partlea  to  reach  agreement  and  by  the  de- 
dalon  of  the  UiUon  to  strike.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  our  eaaentlai  mili- 
tary needa  be  met.  that  the  Important  apace 
work  at  Cape  Kennedy  be  continued,  that 
the  inconvenience  to  the  travelling  public  be 
held  to  a  minimum  and  that  mall  deliveries 
continue  with  the  laaat  interference  poealble 

I  have  aakad  Acting  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cyrua  Vance  to  matte  certain  that  all  mili- 
tary requiremenu  for  air  transport  are  fully 
met  and  to  report  to  me  immediately  if  any 
problems  arise 

I  have  requested  Chairman  Charles  Murphy 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  take  all 
appropriate  action  to  provide  needed  airline 
services  with  the  air  carrier  remaining  in 
operation. 

I  l^ave  directed  General  William  McKee. 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator,  to  co- 
operate In  every  way  poaalble  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

I  have  requeatad  Chairman  John  Bush  and 
the  Interstate  Commence  Commission  to  take 
all  appropriate  action  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum available  rail  and  bus  transportation 
to  mlnlmlEe  the  inconvenience  to  the  travel- 
ling public 

I  have  instrticted  Poatmaster  General 
LAwrence  O  Uricn  Uj  use  every  available 
mode  of  transportation  to  move  the  malls 
as  rapidly  as  p  «sible.  particularly  to  our 
servicemen  In  Viet  Nam  and  reduce  to  s 
minimum  any  dolnvs  in  ma:i  delivery. 

On  April  31.  I  established  an  ESnergency 
Boiu-d  under  the  Riuiway  Labor  Act  to  lo- 
veeiigHte  tills  dlsput*-  and  U)  make  flndlnp 
of  fill  t  and  recommendations  I'lie  Board 
was  comjKised  of  Senator  Wayne  Morsi, 
David  Olnsburg,  a  dl.Htln(jrul.she<l  W.uslur.^-tor. 
attorney,  and  Rli-h;vrd  Ncustjidt  of  Hiin'ard 
University  When  t.'ie  B<i(u-d  repf>ried  to  me 
on  June  7  I  trMns!n!tt.*d  the  report  to  the 
p>artleR  with  my  strong  rtwornmendHt; on  Lfiat 
they  »>ettle  their  differences  wltlun  lt«  Inune- 
•Aork  At  tliat  tmie.  I  exprfjawd  1)V  beile.' 
and  the  l)ellef  of  iny  advisers  thut  the  Bmird  5 
recuniniendaUoas  formed  the  framework  lor 
a  Just  and  prompt  settlenient  which  is  in 
the  national  Interest  '  On  June  13.  the 
carriers  Informed  me  that  they  accept^  the 
recommendations  of  the  Emergency  B'Wvrd 
Since  th.it  time.  Secretary  of  Labor  WlUard 
Wlrtz  .uid  Assistant  Becretivry  of  I-,j>.bor  James 
Reynolds  have  been  working  with  tlie  carriers 
and  the  Union  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  con- 
clusion without  a  Btrlke  and  with  a  fair  and 
Just  settlement   for   lx)tli   pivrties 

I  have  done  everything  wlthi.n  my  p<ower 
and  have  taken  every  action  avaiiuble  to  the 
Pe<leral  Government  to  minimi/*'  the  Incon- 
venience to  the  public  resulting  from  the 
strike,  but  the  basic  responsibility  to  the 
public  rests  with  the  Union  and  tiie  airlines 

They  have  a  great  responsibility  Ui  the 
traveling  public  and  the  public  will  expect 
them   to  live  up  to  that  respon.slblHty 
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(From  the  New  Tork  Times.  June  10.  1966; 
Tilting  thi  GrriDEPoeTS 

Far  from  smashing  the  Administration'! 
wage-price  guldeposts,  the  recommendations 
ft  Presidential  emergency  board  haa  made  in 
the  airlines  pay  dispute  may  have  given  the 
much-battered  antl-lnflatlon  standards  the 
kind  of  flexibility  they  need  for  survival. 

The  board,  headed  by  Senator  Watni 
MoRsr,.  made  a  great  point  of  lu  determina- 
tion   to    Ignore    the   guldeposts.     These   are 


aimed  at  keeping  the  over-aU  level  of  wage 
increases  Ln  balance  with  the  long-term  rise 
In  national  productivity  of  3.3  per  cent  a  year, 
under  the  Morse  t>oard's  proposals,  35,000 
mechanics  employed  by  five  major  airlines 
would  get  annual  increases  averaging  3,6  per 
cent. 

The  recommendations  were  arrived  at  by 
considering  a  wide  array  of  factors.  Including 
"the  public  Interest  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  economy."  Perhaps  the  most  Inter- 
esting of  the  panel's  specific  proposals  was 
that  the  union  be  free  to  reopen  midway 
through  the  contracts  forty-two-month  span, 
If  living  costs  next  year  go  up  faster  than 
they  have  over  the  last  Ave  years. 

The  recommendations  point  the  direction 
In  which  the  Administration  must  go  If  vol- 
untary restraints  are  to  have  any  real  chance 
of  working  In  the  wage  fleld.  The  guldeposts 
were  never  intended  to  operate  as  Ironclad 
pay  limits;  their  original  formulation  In  the 
1962  report  of  the  ODuncll  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers emphasized  that  no  single  standard 
would  be  practical  for  all  industries. 

It  Is  plain  that  gains  in  productivity  repre- 
sent the  foundation  for  a  nonlnflatlonary 
wage  policy.  It  is  equally  plain  that  such  a 
p>olicy  will  be  hard  to  sustain  unless  Govern- 
ment fiscal  and  monetary  policy  combine  to 
hold  the  general  price  level  steady.  The  air- 
lines report  provides  a  realistic  approach  to 
both  elements  of  the  stabilization  problem. 

I  Prom  the  New  Tork  Tlmea,  July  10.  1966] 

An  "Unconscionable"  Strhu 
The  strike  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  that  has  grounded  60  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  commercial  airplanes 
has  an  atuvlatlc  flavor.  The  union,  it  seems, 
cannot  be  swayed  by  an  objective  offer  of  a 
fair  settlement  or  by  appeals  to  act  In  the 
national  interest      It  Just  wants  more.     And 

II  is  apparently  counting  on  the  disruption 
and  inconvenience  caused  by  the  strllte  to 
get  It. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  airlines  are 
now  pro«p>erous.  They  are  benefiting  from 
lx)th  a  b(x>m  In  air  travel  and  the  widespread 
use  of  Jets,  which  have  proved  far  more 
popular  and  profitable  than  they  had  ex- 
pected. Their  profit  flgiires  are  not  secret; 
they  are  in  fact  reflected  In  offers  to  the 
union. 

The  machinery  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
which  applies  to  air  carriers,  was  first  em- 
ployed to  bring  about  an  agreement  But 
the  union  rofii.'ed  to  accept  the  National 
Mediation  Board's  offer  of  binding  arbitra- 
tion. Then  President  Johnson  appointed  an 
emergency  board  heivded  by  Senator  Watne 
MoRSF.  which  made  proposals  that  would 
Imve  provided  wh.it  Mr.  Johnflt)n  described 
as  "the  framewf)rk  for  a  Just  and  prompt  set- 
tlement." Thl.s.  ti.x).  was  rejected.  Finally, 
the  airlines  made  a  new  offer  that  reportedly 
exceeded  the  Morse  proposals:  but  the  union 
decided  to  strike  rather  than  to  bargain. 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  is  at  war  and 
must  be  operating  all  of  Its  air  transport, 
the  strike  harms  the  entire  union  movement 
Hnd  lt8  reputation  for  rfs}x>nslble  and  rea- 
sonable leadership.  The  nmchlnlst-s.  as  Sen- 
HU>r  Morse  has  pointed  out,  are  not  being 
itsked  to  make  any  aacrlnce.  His  board  Ig- 
nored the  Administration's  wage  guldepoets. 
recommending  Increases  averaging  3.5  per 
cent:  it  also  proposed  a  re<jpenlng  of  the  con- 
tract by  the  union  If  llvtiig  cot-ts  go  up  faster 
than  the  board  anticipated.  Given  these 
conces.'.iona.  Mor.se  holds  that  the  strike  Is 
"unconscionable." 

Conceivably,  the  union's  strategy  will  suc- 
ceed In  getting  It  more.  But  the  machin- 
ists must  recognize  that  excessive  demnnds 
can  provoke  an  excessive  reaction.  U  they 
hold  out  for  a  .settlement  that  is  uneconomic 
for  the  airlines  and  Inflationary  for  the  coun- 
try, they  will  stirely  provoke  demands  for  ac- 
tion to  curb  union  power 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  It  is  fre- 
quently reported  In  the  coverage  of  the 
union  position  In  this  dispute  th^t  the 
leadership  is  under  pressure  to  bring  back 
a  big  package  settlement  to  offset  raiding 
of  its  membership  by  rival  unions.  But 
Willie  these  men  are  not  working,  they 
and  their  union  are  suffering  great 
economic  loss  as  well  as  the  airlines. 

This  is  why  I  believe  it  is  to  the  Interest 
of  all  parties,  not  to  mention  the  public 
interest,  that  the  LAM  go  back  to  work 
while  mediation  and  bargaining  con- 
tinue. The  strike  and  lockout  are  the 
ultimate  weapons  of  labor-mansigement 
relations.  There  is  no  issue  at  stake  be- 
tween the  Machinists  and  the  airlines 
that  Justifies  resort  to  ultimate  weapons 
by  either  party.  The  issues  belong  on  the 
bargaining  table,  not  on  the  picket  line. 

No  one  would  fight  harder  for  the 
right  to  strike  and  to  lock  out  than 
would  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  the  union  is  not  in 
any  way  jeopardized  In  this  dispute.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  eliininate  the 
union.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
deny  to  the  union  the  precious  right  of 
collective  bargaining.  In  my  judgment, 
the  union  is  misusing  Its  power  and  right 
to  resort  to  economic  action. 

Let  me  make  myself  perfectly  clear. 
The  answer  is  not  a  strike,  it  is  not  a 
lockout,  and  It  Is  not  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

Today,  a  bill  was  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  which  "ieeks  to  end  this  strike 
by  compulsory  arbitration.  I  want  the 
Record  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  I  oppose 
the  bill  m  Its  present  form. 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  America  if 
we  began  to  straltjacket  employers  and 
unions  by  imposing  upon  them  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  program.  That  Is  not 
the  method  to  retain  economic  freedom 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  neitJ^.er  this  dlsput.e  nor 
any  other  dispute  of  which  I  am  aware 
between  management  and  labor  would 
justify,  in  my  judgment,  the  passage  of 
compulsory -arbitration  legislation  aimed 
at  one  specific,  ongoing  dispute.  The 
whole  subject  of  emergency  disputes  pro- 
cedure needs  review  and  revision.  But  it 
should  not  come  when  industry'  and  the 
public  are  caught  up  In  the  heated  at- 
mosphere of  a  given  work  stoppage. 


BOMBING  OF  HANOI  AND 
HAIPHONG 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  although, 
administration  spoke.<^men  are  traversing 
the  world  in  an  effort  t-o  justify  the  ex- 
panded American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  effort  will  not  gain  ap- 
proval or  win  support  from  the  dozens 
of  countries  and  millions  of  people 
alienated  from  the  United  States  b\- 
our  war  policy  in  Vietnam.  The  expla- 
nations and  .iustifications  at  the  official 
level  silence  governmental  criticism. 
But  they  do  not  gain  anything  more  for 
the  United  States  than  acquie.scence 
from  nations  simply  unwillme-  to  pet  in- 
volved. 

If  foreign  response  to  our  bombing  in 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  i.s  adverse,  a  good 
part  of  the  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
testimony  of  Secretaiy  McNamara  last 


February  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  am  certain  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  know  that  his 
own  Secretary  of  Defense  answered  him 
in  advance  of  the  bombing  in  Haiphong 
and  Hanoi,  for  I  read  the  testimony  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  February. 
In  discussing  the  supplemental  military 
authorization  Secretary  McNamara 
said: 

Secretary  McNAMAaA.  Most  of  the  petro- 
leum used  In  North  Vietnam  comes  by  way 
of  Soviet  vessels  Into  Haiphong,  and  there 
Is  Chinese  commerce  as  well  into  the  ix>rt 
of  Haiphong. 

Senator  Eavtw.  So  they  could  cut  down 
a  number  of  the  essential  supplies  that 
would  come  in  there  by  mining  the  harbor. 

Secretary  McNamaha.  Essential  supplies, 
perhaps,  to  the  economy  of  North  Vietnam, 
but  not  essential  supplies  to  the  operation 
In  the  south. 

The  tonnage  that  Is  required  In  the  south, 
as  I  Indicated,  Is  relatively  smaU,  and  it  la 
not  necessary  for  It  to  come  In  by  port  or, 
for  that  matter,  by  railroad  or  even  over 
automotive  roads.  It  oould  be  carried  on 
the  baclcs  of  men,  as  it  has  been  done  many 
times  before  by  the  Chinese. 

Senator  Ebvin.  But  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  be  unable  to  send  those  supplies 
down  there  unless  the  industries  could  keep 
going. 

Secretary  McNamaka.  No,  sir.  The  Indus- 
tries In  the  north  contribute  very  little  to 
the  supplies  that  are  used  In  the  south  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Senator  Ervin.  They  would  contribute  to 
taxation,  would  they  not,  to  the  support  of 
the  Government? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Eevin.  Which  Is  operating  and  di- 
recting the  war  In  the  South. 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  The  Industry  In  the  north  Is  so 
small  that  It  plays  a  very  little  role  In  the 
economy  of  the  north,  and  I  think  any  of 
the  analysts  who  have  studied  the  problem 
would  say  It  could  be  completely  eliminated 
and  not  reduce  In  any  substantial  way  the 
contribution  of  the  North  to  South  Vietnam 

Senator  Ervin.  And  you  are  telling  us,  am 
I  to  Infer,  that  you  oould  wipe  out  the  entire 
industry  of  North  Vietnam,  and  have  no 
effect  whatever  upon  their  capability  to  pros- 
ecute the  war? 

Secretary  McNamara  It  might  affect  their 
Win  to  do  so.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  have 
no  measurable  effect  upon  their  capability 
to  furnish  the  suppUes  they  are  presently 
supplj-ing  to  the  Communist  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Senator  Ervin.  What  do  they  do  with  their 
oil  and  gasoline  that  comes  In? 

Secretary  McNamara  Yes — they  tise  it  for 
the  operation  of  their  aircraft  which,  so  far. 
have  played  practically  no  role  in  combat  op- 
erations in  North  'Vietnam,  They  use  it  for 
fuel  for  their  trucks,  some  of  which  are  used 
on  the  infiltration  routes. 

The  portion  of  fuel  used  by  their  trucks 
could  be  obtained  even  though  we  were  to 
mine  the  Haiphong  and  Hon  Gal  harbors 
And.  if  they  got  no  fuel  for  trucks,  they  have 
demonstrated  many  many  times  before  that. 
In  the  Orient,  they  can  move  the  quantities 
of  supplies  now  being  moved  Into  the  South 
by  animal  and  manpower 

Senator  Ervin,  Well,  it  would  seem  that 
North  Vietnam  If  entirely  unessential  to  this 
war,  according  to  your  testimony- 
Secretary  McNam.aba,  No.  It  Is  not  unes- 
sential. They  are  supplying  the  leadership, 
they  are  pupp'.ying  the  cadres,  they  are  mov- 
ing the  equipment  obtained  from  other  Com- 
munist countries. 

Senator  Ervin,  EVon't  you  think  a  massive 
air  attack  on  North   Vletnani  would  have  a 
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vast  effect  on  the  will  of  the  people  to  con- 
tinue Ui  ftghf 

Secretary  McNamaka.  No  one  can  be  sure 
how  they  would  react  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  did  tn  Japan  and  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
did  In  World  War  II.  and  I  do  not  believe 
It  did  In  Korea 

I  think  a  study  ol  the  record  will  thav 
that  maaalve  air  power  by  Itself  did  not  break 
the  will  of  the  people  nur  did  it  break  the 
will  of  their  fK)lltlcal  leaders 

It  was  airpower  ma«ive  airpower  com- 
plemented by  (jtrnundand  sen  action,  that 
broke  the  will  of  the  people  and  their  leaders 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  reconcile  this 
testlmonj'  of  the  SecrtaaiT  oX  Defense 
with  the  Presidents  ordering  of  the 
bombing  of  Halphung  and  Hanoi,  so- 
called  essential  oil  deposits,  and  other 
mllitar>'  targets  In  fact,  it  is  dlfBcult 
for  me  to  reconcile  this  te.stlmony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  his  present 
statements,  in  which  he  Is  supporting  the 
President  in  the  bombing. 

However,  Mr  President,  the  world 
knows  the  costly  mistake  that  the  United 
States  has  made  by  this  shocking  policy 
in  North  Vletn..-n. 

I  say  to  the  American  people:  "Your 
intelligence  is  being  insulted  by  the  offi- 
cials of  your  OoveiTiment.  when  they  seek 
to  lead  you  to  believe  that  civ-illans  are 
not  being  killed  in  Hanoi  Read  tlie 
foreign  press.  It  is  not  a  kept  press. 
Read  the  foreign  press  to  get  the  truth 
about  the  shocking  outlawry  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  imple- 
mented, in  what  1  conalder  to  be  an  In- 
exci«able  course  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  our  country  m  tJic  killing  of  civilians 
In  this  escalated  bombing  in  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong       * 

It  is  the  assumption  in  official  Wash- 
ington, as  reixirted  in  the  press,  that 
bombing  industry  in  North  Vietnam  will 
have  relatively  little  effect  upon  the 
northern  war  effort,  but  may  Induce 
them  to  quit  the  war  unless  they  can  get 
further  help  from  the  Soviet  Union  or 
China  or  both. 

If  they  do  get  help,  our  privileged 
sanctuaries  in  Thailand,  the  Philippines. 
Okinawa,  Japan,  not  to  mention  Hawaii 
and  the  continental  United  States,  could 
be  privileged  no  longer,  as  we  move  Into 
World  War  HI. 

But  suppose  she  does  not,  and  suppose 
North  Vietnam  drops  out  of  the  war'' 
Every  evidence,  pa.st  and  pre,';ent.  Is  that 
the  Vletcong  will  continue  warring 
against  Marshal  Ky  or  anyc^ne  else  the 
United  States  puts  up* 

The  administration  is  fond  of  asking 
what  solution  its  critics  have  But  I  ask 
the  administration.  How  do  you  propose 
to  keep  a  Ky  government  in  i)Ower  except 
by  perpetual  warfare  by  Americans,  and 
by  keeping  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  t>oys  in  South  Vietnam,  none 
of  whom  should  ever  have  been  sent 
there? 

If  there  is  a  national  goal  to  be  served 
in  Vietnam  that  is  not  to  bo  questioned, 
then  let  the  administration  set  it  forth 
In  a  re<iuest  for  a  declaiation  of  war.  and 
a  Justification  for  It  Then  we  can  all 
know  what  the  facts  are.  and  what  our 
purpose  Is. 

But  let  us  not  hear  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  weekend,  as  we  Just  heard  across 
the  country  when  we  celebrate  a  ckx:u- 


ment  dedicated  to  a  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind  '  and  Govern- 
ment deriving  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  that  all  facta,  opin- 
ions, and  decisions  of  war  and  peace  are 
vested  In  one  mail,  the  President  ol  the 
Uitited  States. 

Tliey  are  not.  The  decision  of  war  or 
peace  is  vested  only  In  Congress  by  our 
Coristitulion,  and  it  has  not  been  exer- 
cised. Our  President  has  failed  to  follow 
the  responsibility  under  article  I,  section 
8  of  the  Constitution  that  he  owes  to  the 
American  people. 

I  hope  the  day  has  not  come  in  our 
land  when  the  actions  of  one  man — how- 
ever powerful — are  beyond  discus.->ion, 
debate,  and  disagreement.  If  it  has. 
then  we  aie  far  down  the  road  wheio 
Government  operates  without  benefit  of 
constitutional  limits  and  procedures 

Under  present  policy,  the  best  hope 
we  have  in  Vietnam  is  for  indefinite  oc- 
cupation of  the  country  by  half  a  mil- 
lion Americans.  Every  minute  carries 
the  danger  that  North  Vietnam  and 
China  will  extend  support  to  the  Vlet- 
cong of  the  magnitude  we  have  extended 
to  General  Ky, 

Such  a  situation  is  fraught  with  World 
War  m  Far  from  avoiding  that  dan- 
ger, it  enlarges  it,  for  what  Inducement 
would  it  be  If  half  a  million  Chinese  or 
Russian  soldiers  came  to  occupy  Mexico 
to  the  south  of  us.  It  would  be  no  in- 
ducement to  peace.  It  would  be  an  in- 
citement to  war. 

For  the  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  we  have  been  strong  enough  to 
intenene  almost  at  will  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. From  the  Caribbean  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Europe  to  Asia,  we  have  put 
large  U.S.  military  forces  wherever  we 
thought  some  American  Interest  was 
threatened.  Some  350.000  of  them  are 
still  in  Europe.  Flfty-flve  thousand  are 
still  in  Korea,  Roughly  a  million  fight 
or  serve  outside  the  twrders  of  the  United 
States.  This  Is  creating  a  very  bad  Im- 
age for  the  United  States  around  the 
globe 

This  cannot  make  for  stable  interna- 
tional relations.  It  can  only  produce  re- 
sentment and  a  will  to  drive  us  out, 
either  diplomatically  as  France  is  doing, 
or  by  whatever  other  means  are  avail- 
able. 

This  is  why  I  oppose  the  contiruial 
build-up  in  southeast  Asia.  It  does  not 
protect  the  men  there — it  jeopardizes 
thousands  u;x)n  thousands  more  In  areas 
where  our  normal  commonsense  should 
tell  us  the  Unit.t*d  States  cannot  hold 
dominion  except  by  constant  war  and 
increasing  use  of  American  military 
power 

The  American  people  must  not  stop 
thinking  and  talking  about  our  position 
In  Asia.  Short  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
it  cannot  be  a  closed  issue, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  two  con- 
stituents in  Merrill,  Oreg.  The  writers 
circulated  it  to  several  people.  It  closes 
with  a  footnote  addressed  to  me.  I  shall 
read  a  part  of  the  letter: 

Death    in   Viet   Nam 

McRHiLL,  Oreg., 

June   12     1966 
Yesterday     we     received     notice    that    our 
grandson.    Tommy   Chatbum,   aged   23,    was 


killed  111  action  in  Viet  Nam.  He  lived  with 
us  here  In  Merrill  and  we  loved  him  as  our 
son.  On  his  last  furlough  before  going  to 
Viet  Nam  he  talked  with  me  about  hla  plans 
for  after  the  war. 

In  his  last  letter  to  us  Tommy  wrote  that 
he  would  be  coming  home  in  .August  or  Sep- 
tember, and  maybe  sooner,  and  we  counted 
the  days  as  we  knviw  he  did. 

He  Is  coming  home  all  right-   In  a  ca*ket 

I  can  see  !ilm  now  through  my  lears  com- 
ing through  the  kitchen  door. 

Oh  G<xl.  how  many  other  brave  boys  will 
be  sacrificed  before  tlie  people  put  an  end 
to  this  useless  killing! 

It  wouldn't  be  so  hard  to  take  If  our  boy 
had  died  for  his  country  or  for  a  worthy 
cau.se.    But  he  didn't. 

We  have  no  more  business  over  there  than 
the  people  over  there  have  over  here. 

Tommy  died  a  victim  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  to  Impose  a  military 
dlcuitorsiilp  on  Wie  pc'iple  of  South  Viet  Nam 
througli  our  hartd-picked.  hated,  little  ana 
cruel  tyrant.  Nguyen  C.\o  Ky. 

What  reasons  are  the  American  people 
given  for  waging  this  war  on  a  hapless  ))eo- 
ple  in  a  small  Impoverished  country  half  way 
around  the  world ''  These  are  the  reasons 
given 

ill  We  are  there  to  defend  the  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam  against  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 

(2i  We  are  there  because  we  have  made 
commitments  to  the  go-vernment  of  South 
Viet  Nam,  and  have  been  Invited  over  there. 

i3i  We  are  there  to  fight  Communism,  to 
prevent  Its  spread,  and  to  stop  a  Communist 
lake-over  of  South  Vlet-Nam. 

As  to  reason  Nd  i  1 » .  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam  do  not  want  us  to  defend  them  any 
more  than  we  would  want  them  over  here  to 
defend  us. 

The  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  demon- 
strate against  ua.  carry  signs  that  say,  Yanks 
go  Home",  burn  American  buildings  and  ve- 
hicles, dance  in  glee  around  tiie  burning 
property  and  mob  and  shoot  at  our  people 
What  else  can  they  do  to  show  they  want 
us  to  go  home  and  leave  them  alone?  They 
hate  us  and  our  puppet,  Ky.  No  wonder! 
Wouldn't  we  hate  them  If  they  were  over 
here':"  The  only  Vietnamese  people  that 
want  us  over  there  are  the  puppets,  prosti- 
tutes,  and  profiteers 

It  Is  obvious  the  jjeople  of  Viet  Nam  are 
against  us  and  helping  the  Viet  Cong.  How 
else  could  the  Viet  Cong  put  up  such  a  fierce 
fight  against  the  might  of  the  United  States'' 
South  and  North  Viet  Nam  Is  one  country — 
not  two  countries — and  Ho  Chi  Mlnb  Is  Its 
leader  He  Is  a  national  hero  He  led  the 
flght  against  the  French.  The  fYench  were 
trying  to  do  the  same  thing  we  are  trying  to 
do  After  10  years  they  were  defeated  and 
gave  it  up  They  say  that  we  are  stupid  to 
try  to  carry  on  this  war 

Our  Tonamy  wrote  shortly  after  arriving  In 
Viet  Nam,  "These  fjeople  don't  want  us 
here" 

And  yet  Johnson  Insists  we  are  there  at 
their  request  only  to  defend  them;  that  we 
want  nothing  for  ourselves.  How  stupid 
does  he  think  the  American  people  are? 

When  Viet  Nam  was  divided  Into  two  parts 
In  1854  by  the  Geneva  Accord  Agreement,  the 
people  of  Viet  Nam  were  told  that  the  divi- 
sion was  only  temporary  and  that  there 
would  be  a  free  election  to  give  the  people 
a  chance  to  choose  their  own  government 
This  commitment  was  broken  for  the  reason 
that  at  least  SC'  of  the  people  would  have 
voted  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  against  us  and 
our  puppet  This  Is  the  estimate  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  who  was  then  president. 
TTie  percentage  against  us  now  would  be 
greater  We  again  promised  a  free  elecUon; 
but  again  the  election  has  been  postponed 
and  our  promise  broken. 

As  to  reason  No.  (2),  relative  to  otir  com- 
mitments to  the  Government  ol  South  Viet 
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Nam,  since  when  did  Johnson  start  keeping 
Ills  commitments?  What  about  his  com- 
mitment to  the  American  people  not  to  esca- 
late this  war?  He  condemned  Goldwater  as 
being  the  war  party  candidate  and  held  him- 
self out  as  our  best  hope  for  an  end  to  the 
war.  Millions.  Including  the  undersigned, 
voted  for  Johnson  on  that  basis  Then  he 
betrayed   us, 

Furthermore,  our  commitment  wa£  to  de- 
fend the  government  of  Ngo  DInh  Diem 
Diem  was  our  hand-picked  puppet.  But  he 
WHS  too  hard  to  handle  So  with  our  con- 
sent and  by  our  connivance  Diem  was  assas- 
sinated. Thirteen  other  puppet  dictators 
have  fallen  since  then  It  is  hard  to  find 
it  reliable  puppet  who  will  take  orders  from 
the  United  States  When  we  tell  the  world 
that  wt  are  not  dictating  to  the  government 
01  South  Viet  Nam,  these  puppets  start  be- 
lieving It  and  start  giving  orders  on  their 
own.    So  they  don't  lafct  long  I 

If  we  were  being  invaded,  every  man, 
woman  and  child  would  spring  to  the  defense 
of  uur  country.  So  will  the  people  of  the 
countries  we  Invade.  They  will  fight  like 
wildcats,  just  as  our  people  would  under  the 
same  circumstances  That  Is  why  we  will 
never  be  able  to  'win  the  people'  of  South 
Vietnam  as  Humphrey  wid  otlier  Johnson 
me!i  say  we  must  do.  Could  they  win  us  If 
we  were  In  their  place?  Not  In  a  thousand 
years!  W'e  would  never  submit  to  foreign 
subjugation,  and  It  is  doubtful  that  they 
will. 

The  Johnson  policy  of  bomb,  bribe  and 
blackmail  will  never  work  We  are  now  the 
most  hated  country  on  earth,  and  Johnson 
15  probably  the  most  hated  man  on  earth. 
and  this  hatred  Is  building  up. 

As  to  reason  No,  i3i — that  we  are  f.ghtmg 
Communism,  preventing  its  spread  and  a 
Communist  take-over-thls  Is  Jtust  as  fictitious 
as  the  fiction  that  we  are  In  South  'Viet  Nam 
111  defend  the  people  there 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  a  war  against 
communism.  If  It  ts,  why  don't  we  fight 
Russia  and  China,  the  sources  of  commu- 
nism; and  why  do  we  give  communist  coun- 
tries like  Yugoslavia,  Hungary.  Poland, 
Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakla  millions  of  dol- 
l.ars  every  year?  Three  fcwrths  of  the  people 
of  the  world  are  Communists  Does  any  one 
propose  that  we  wage  war  apalnFt  the  com- 
munistic world?  We  can  never  shoot  com- 
munism out  of  people,  nor  shoot  ottr  form  of 
Democracy  Into  them 

The  way  to  stop  communism  Is  to  abolish 
the  conditions  that  cause  communism 
These  are  oppression,  injustice,  cruelty, 
disease  and  Ignorance. 

Our  action  In  Viet  Nam  Is  making  more 
communists  because  It  is  creating  the  condi- 
tions that  catLse  communism 

The  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  don't  even 
know  what  communism  Is,  nor  what  Democ- 
r.icy  l.s,  and  they  don't  care.  They  want  to 
'!•■  '.fix  alone  and  this  war  to  end.  But  If  they 
cl.a  know  what  communism  lo  and  they 
wiirited  It,  Is  it  our  business  to  see  that  they 
don  t  have  it?  Who  are  we  to  dictate  to  the 
world?     Also, 

All  Viet  Nam  Is  not  worth  the  life  of  one 
of  our  brave  boys. 

We  cannot  police  the  world,  and  we 
shottldn't  try. 

Let  us  solve  our  own  problems  before  we 
try  to  run  the  world  If  we  attend  to  our 
own  business  here  in  America,  we  will  have  a 
full  time  Job. 

Let  Us  keep  our  boys  home,  keep  our 
country  strong,  and  "not  dissipate  our 
strength. 

We  are  not  the  .vsle  possessors  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  as  we  once  were  We  will  have 
to  learn  to  get  along  with  other  countries.  If 
»"e  engage  In  a  death  struggle  with  commu- 
nism, civilization  will  be  destroyed  We 
Cannot  survive  an   atomic  war 

Communism  \s  an  economic  theory.  It  is 
'^  stage  in  the  evolution  of  government.    Eco- 


nomic theories  change.  Communism  in  Rtis- 
sla  has  changed  considerably  In  the'  last  few- 
years,  and  It  will  change  in  other  countries 
The  thing  for  \ij5  to  do  is  to  let  other  couji- 
LTies  work  out  their  own  problems,  Jiist  as 
we  want  to  work  out  our  problems  without 
foreign  Interference- 
Consider  the  ciianges  during  the  Johnson 
Admlnlst2-atlon  in  our  own  country  Our  free 
enterprise  system  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
if  this  undeclared  war  doesnt  end  scK)n.  5Io 
country  can  wage  a  major  -^^'ar  without 
adopting  a  touilltariun  form  of  goverriinent 
If  we  continue  this  sordid  adventure  in  Viel 
Nam,  we  will  create  In  this  country  the  very 
thing  that  we  claim  to  be  fighting  m  Viet 
Nam,  Jotinson  already  claims  the  right  to 
send  our  boys  to  a  lottery  of  death  any  place 
in  the  world,  without  confeni  of  Congress 
This  was  the  way  of  Hitler,  and  is  leading  to 
executive  dictatorship   In  this  country. 

The  National  Oouncil  of  Churches,  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Pope  are  all  against  this  war.  Johnson's  pop- 
ularity Is  going  down  and  down.  As  the  war 
escalates,  support  for  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration decreases, 

Johnson  and  his  supporters  are  sowing  to 
the  wind  and  will  reap  the  whirlwind. 

The  Administration  announces  that  it  Is 
sending  an  additional  18,000  men  to  Viet 
Nam  at  once.  The  communists  can  send  10 
men  for  every  one  that  we  send 

We  can't  win  tills  war! 

Neither  Rtissla  nor  China  will  permit  an 
American  take-over  in  Southeast  Asia  any 
more  than  we  would  permit  an  Asiatic  take- 
over  In   America 

We  Stat*  that  our  boy  died  In  vain  in  a 
cause  that  was  not  Just;  and  we  charge  that 
Johnson,  McNamara,  Rusk  and  their  sup- 
porters are  responsible  for  the  death  of  our 
boy, 

Johnson  made  a  speech  In  which  he  said, 
In  substance: 

"Why  are  the  people  making  such  a  fuss 
over  1500  American  casualties  last  year,  when 
more  people  than  that  die  in  automobile 
accidents?" 

What  a  cruel  and  heartless  thing  to  say! 

■yVe  know  nothing  can  be  done  to  bring  our 
boy  back  to  us.  But  we  hope  we  can  have  a 
small  part  In  helping  to  stop  this  useless. 
barbarous,  criminal  and  sinful  killing  with 
Ite  resulting  agony,  and  suffering:  and  for 
that  we  pray  to  Almighty  God. 

TOM    CHATBrRN,  Sr, 

Myrtle  Ch.mbuhn, 

Dear  Senator  Morse;  Our  views  on  the 
war  In  Asia  were  the  same  before  our  boy  was 
killed  In  action.  His  death  makes  vts  more 
determined  to  help  stop  this  useless  criminal 
war.  with  its  resulting  agony  and  grief.  We 
will  continue  to  do  all  we  can  to  support  you. 
■you  do  not  need  to  answer  this  a£  you  have 
a  heavy  burden.     God  Bless  You, 

Thomas  W,  and  Mvrtle  CHA'rBrRN, 

Mr,  President,  I  read  this  letter  be- 
catise  it  represents  the  grassroots  of 
America  speaking  It  represents  a  dis- 
united America. 

Let  me  say  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  ■v^ho  has  been  making 
some  unfortunate  remarks  in  recent  days 
in  regard  to  the  opposition  of  his  critics, 
that  no  amount  of  criticism  on  the  part 
of  the  President  will  silence  me.  In  my 
judgment,  my  President  is  writing  a 
sordid  and  sorry  chapter  of  American 
hLstory.  If  he  pursues  this  course  of  in- 
ternational outlawry.  I  will  oppose  him 
as  long  as  I  sit  in  the  Senate.  In  my 
judgment,  the  course  of  the  President's 
action  mxi^l  be  changed  if  America  Is  go- 
ing to  survive  an  honorable  place  in 
world  history. 


Mr,  President,  the  Chatbuins  who 
wrote  this  moving  letter  to  me  are  rep- 
resentative of  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  not  going  to  take  the  President's 
coLU'se  of  action.  It  the  President  thinks 
he  can  get  a  united  America  by  seekirig 
to  make  the  apiseals  that  he  made  from 
Texas  over  the  Fnurth  of  July,  he  is 
sadly  mistaken, 

I  want  the  President  to  know  that 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  who  »111 
never  u:ute  behind  him  short  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  because  the  President — I 
repeat  torught — does  not  have  a  scintilla 
of  constitutional  right  to  send  American 
boys  to  Asia  to  be  slaughtered  on  the 
battlefield  witho'ut  a  declaration  of  war. 
Congress  has  no  nghi  to  support  lam  m 
this  war  short  of  Congress  living  up  to 
its  constitutional  responsibilities  of  de- 
claring war 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  issue.  That 
issue  has  l)een  drawn  in  this  Republic. 

Let  me  say  to  the  boys  who  are  dying 
in  South  Vietnam  the  very  hour  that  I 
speak,  that  we  do  not  have  the  slighte.st 
justification  as  a  Congress — nor  does  the 
White  House — \o  send  them  to  their 
deaths.  Those  who  are  letting  down 
those  boys  are  Members  of  Congress — 
and  the  President — who  are  making 
avaUable  the  funds  with  .-Wch  to  kill 
them  instead  of  exercising  the  che6k  on 
the  purse  strings  under  the  Constitu- 
tion by  denying  to  the  President  the 
funds  with  which  to  escalate  the  war, 
and  to  force  him  to  follow  the  course  of 
action  of  deescalatlng  the  war  and  fol- 
low the  recommendations  of  a  General 
Ridgway,  a  General  Ga^1n,  and  a 
George  Kennan. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain telegrams,  editorials,  and  articles 
bearing  on  the  5ub1ect  matter  which  I 
have  just  discussed 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York    (N.Y.i    Times, 

JtUy  3,  1966] 

■Washington:  "Count  10  Betqre  '^oc  Hcrt^' 

(By  Jamies  Reston  i 

Washington  July  3 — President  Johnsoij 
said  In  Omaha  that  we  should  count  ten  be- 
for  we  dissent  from  his  policy  In  Vietnam 
Okay :  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10.  but  It  doesn't  work 
On  the  Fourth  of  July,  a  man  is  still  entitled 
to  a  stifled  cry,  for  the  Omaha  speech  Is  a 
mishmash  of  bad  history  and  dubious  logic, 

"What  happens  in  Vietnam,"  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "w;;i  determ.Jne — yes  It  wi';l  de- 
termine— whether  ambitious  and  aggressive 
nations  can  use  guerrilla  warfare  to  conquer 
their  weaker  neletibors  It  will  determine 
whether  might   makes   right" 

This  Is  quite  a  proposition.  If  Vietnam 
win  really  determine  this  ancient  dispute 
about  rlgiit  and  might,  which  goes  back  to 
Plato  in  370  BC  every  porky  middle-aged 
character  ir,  the  countrv  wli:  surely  want  to 
voliinteer  for  Saigon  but  will  it  settle  this 
or  anything  else'  Here  Is  t'le  basis  of  the 
dispute  between  Mr   Johnson  and  his  critics. 

THE    president's    VIEW 

The  President  sincerely  believes  it  will.  In- 
creasingly he  is  talking  as  if  Vietnam  were 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world: 
stop  the  enemy  there  and  we've  stopped  htm 
everywhere  Defeat  the  guerrlUa  technique 
now  and  we  have  convinced  the  enemy  and 
reassured  our  uniting  Aiilan  allies,  arid  for 
such  hlEtorlc  ends,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
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of  lacrino*,   'We  will  »««  thU  through;   we 

■ball   persist:    we   shai!   succ»*d  " 

Mr  John*on  is  escaltttmg  his  speaking  as 
well  aa  his  bomhlng  He  Is  applying  the 
do  or  die  sentiments  of  the  Alamo  (which, 
arter  all.  was  n.t  a  glorious  successl  to 
one  of  Walt  W  RfistoWs  latest  theories  Thla 
Is  that  President  Kennedy's  stand  a^^alnst 
KhrxMhchev  in  the  Cuban  missile  crlsU  was 
the  ■■Gettysburg"  of  the  cold  war.  and  that 
Vietnam  Is  the  WUderneas  Campaign — a 
dlfllcuU.  untidy  mopplng-up  exercUe  before 
the  end 

Maybe  ao.  but  it  is  hard  tn  look  ahead  to 
Vne  end  of  President  Johnsons  Administra- 
tion and  imagine  th'.s  .-itAble  free,  coopera- 
tive Asian  world  that  w'.U.  In  his  view,  be 
established  by  the  sinrlflres    >f  Vietnam. 

THE  MISSING  ELEMENT 

IX  President  Johnson  toUl  us  bluntly  that 
we  were  In  a  power  struggle  to  establish  a 
decent  order  In  Asia--  which  we  eu-e — and 
Intended  to  estab;;eh  American  military  bases 
at  Kam  Ranh  Bay  and  elsewhere  to  main- 
tain In  SoutheaAi  Asia  what  he  calls  the 
•■vital  security  interests  uf  the  United  States. ■' 
that,  at  least,  would  be  a  jx^llcy.  But  he  ha« 
not  said  that 

He  has  said  that  we  want  to  prove  to  the 
Gommunlsta  that  guerrilla  warfare  does  not 
pay,  and  after  they  have  seen  the  light  and 
come  to  the  conference  table,  the  United 
States  wants  no  ba^es  in  southeast  Asia  and 
will  go  away  leaving  the  future  of  Vietnam 
to  the  converted  Democrats  In  Saigon  and 
the  defeated  and  Intimidated  Communists 
In  Hanoi  and  Peking 

This,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world.  Is 
hard  to  believe  It  Is  not  a  fxMloy  but  a 
myth.  It  Is  p<T«slble  that  American  power 
Will  floally  smaah  the  main  units  of  the 
North  Vletnameee  Army  m  the  South  and 
disperse  the  Vletcong  guerrillas — after  severe 
casual Uea  on  bo"h  sides — but  It  la  highly 
unlikely  thnt  this  will  produce  either  n. 
democratic  order  in  Saigon  or  an  acquiescent 
Communist  order  in  Hanoi  and  Peking. 

THE  ENDLESS  STRVOOLE 

The  struggle  will  gu  un  China  will  sllU 
represent  a  quarter  of  the  human  race. 
Rhetoric  will  not  change  geography  Mr 
Johnson  may  get  his  ■'honorable  settlemenf 
and  get  past  the  election,  but  what  will  he 
have  settled,  and  wh.it  will  he  have  achieved 
that  win  Justify  the  lives  that  will  be  lost 
between  now  and  then  ' 

Tlie  President  has  already  proved  to  the 
Communists  that  g\ierrllla  warfare  Is  an  ex- 
p>enslve  business  He  has  a  chance  now  to 
Influence  the  constitutional  convention  In 
Sftlgon  so  that  it  will  bring  in  a  representa- 
tive government  that  will  negotiate  peace 
with  all  the  enemies  in  the  field,  including 
the  National  Uber\itlon  FYont.  but  he  Is  not 
doing  this. 

Either  now.  before  more  and  more  killing, 
the  Commimlsts  are  gulng  to  participate 
In  a  compromise  settlement;  or  later,  after 
our  "victcw-y"  and  departure,  they  are  going 
to  participate  In  such  a  settlement  anyway. 
The  President,  however,  does  not  8««  It  this 
way.  It  Is  awkward  jjolltlcally.  It  Involves 
a  compromise  with  the  Communist*  which  Is 
harder  to  explain  than  letting  them  force 
a  compromise  after  we  are  gone.  But  the 
coet  of  fighting  on  vintll  Hanoi,  Peking  and 
Moscow  agree  to  an  .American  conquest  on 
the  battlefield  is  likely  to  be  very  great,  and 
the  end  result,  after  we  leave,  not  much  dif- 
ferent. 

The  President  talked  at  Omaha  about 
fighting  for  the  "will  of  the  people"  In  VU  t- 
nain  but  the  will  of  the  people  there,  so  far 
as  It  can  be  determined,  la  for  peace,  while 
the  will  of  the  generals,  whom  the  Prealdent 
la  supporting,  ta  for  war. 

He  defended  bombing  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
on  the  ground  that  It  was  necessary  to  halt 
the  large-scale  Infiltration  of  arms  which  the 


previous  bombing  was  suppoeed  to  control. 
He  tells  us  that  Instead  of  diminishing  the 
flow  of  Communist  supplies  by  bombing,  the 
flow  of  supplies  has  been  Increased;  Instead 
of  human  supply  trails  through  the  Jungle 
when  the  bombing  started,  "the  trails  turned 
Into  boulevards."  [which  seems  a  little  oddj; 
Instead  of  small  weapons  carried  on  the  backs 
of  human  beings,  "they  built  all-weather 
roads  .  .  they  began  sending  troops  in  by 
trucks  rather  than  on  foot  .  .  they  shifted 
over  to  heavy  weapons  using  lmp<jrted  am- 
munition, most  of  It  coming  from  Com- 
munist China  "  And  the  President's  con- 
clusion from  all  this  was  that  there  must  be 
more  bombing  'at  the  source^^,  which  will 
probably  mean  China  If  the  supplies  at 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  are  destroyed. 

THE    POLITICAL    STUMP 

Something  happens  to  Lyndon  Johnson 
when  he  crosses  Uie  Appalachian  Range.  He 
drops  the  restraint  of  the  Capitol  and  picks 
up  tJie  Idiom  of  the  political  stump  Our 
soldiers  In  Vietnam,  he  says,  are  not  going 
to  fall  us;  the  question  Is  whether  the  critics 
are  going  to  fall   them. 

Count  ten.  he  says,  before  you  let  me  and 
them  down,  before  you  "hurt"  But  some- 
thing Is  wrong.  We  count  and  we  dont 
want  to  "hurt,"  but  somehow  it  doesn't 
work 

I  Prom  Newsweek,  July  4.   1966) 
The  Polls  .^nd  the  War 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Now  that  the  polls  have  become  such  a 
part  of  our  polltic.il  life,  we  are  realizing  that 
It  is  by  no  means  eisy  to  read  them  correct- 
ly. Thus,  while  the  recent  Gallup  and  Harris 
polls  show  a  sharp  decline  of  confidence  l:i 
the  President,  they  can  be  read  as  meaning 
that  the  couxitry  Is  more  w.irllke  than  the 
President  or  that  the  country  very  much  dis- 
likes the  war  and  wishes  to  end  It  quickly. 

Mr.  Elmo  Roper,  who  Is  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  art  of  polling,  hii^  an  article  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  May  28.  pointing  out  that 
po;is  cannot  be  used  U)  guide  policy  and  that 
the  test  of  Presldentl.il  leadfrbhip  "is  not  .n 
the  crucible  of  public  opinion  but  in  the 
crucible  of  e\ents"  The  essentia!  question 
Is  not  whether  the  polls  are  favorable  to  a 
policy  but  whether  the  policy  le.wls  to  satis- 
factory results. 

The  main  reason  why  the  polls  ure  not  a 
gtx>d  guide  to  policy  Is  that,  as  Mr.  R  iper 
h<is  observed,  so  large  a  part  of  the  public  is 
■uninformed  or  misinformed  about  the  facts 
and  Issues  on  which  national  policy  is  based. ■' 
There  Is  present.  It  would  appear,  an  Instinc- 
tive tendency  to  rally  around  the  President 
when  he  l.s  In  trouble  abfoad.  President 
Kennedy,  for  example,  reached  his  highest 
peak  of  approval  In  the  polls,  a  peak  higher 
than  was  ever  reached  by  President  Klsen- 
hower  before  him  or  by  President  Johnson 
since  then.  Just  after  his  fiasco  at  the  Bay  of 
Plg.s.  President  Kennedy  never  did  >^o  well 
again,  even  after  his  greatest  triumph  In  the 
Cuba  missile  crisis. 

This  same  phenomenon,  that  of  a  rally  to 
the  President  when  he  Is  In  trouble  abroad, 
occurred  during  the  Elsenhower  .Administra- 
tion. Will  It  occur  again  If  President  John- 
son, having  escalated  the  Vietnamese  war. 
falls  to  win  a  victory  that  brings  the  war  to 
an  end?  The  polls  cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion, for  they  cannot  prophesy.  Yet  this 
question  Is  of  the  greatest  Interest  to  practi- 
cal politicians  and  indeed  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  coming  elections  this  No- 
vember 

Hawks  and  Dove.i.  Presently,  the  Reptibll- 
cans  are  assuming  that  almost  universally 
the  Vietnamese  war  Is  unpyopular;  they  then 
assume  that  the  country  Is  divided  between 
those  who  think  it  can  be  ended  by  hitting 
harder  (the  hawks l  and  those  who  believe  It 
can  only  be  ended  by  negotiation  (the  doves) , 


What  la  common  to  both  the  hawks  and  the 
doves  Is  that  they  dislike  the  war,  want  a 
quick  end  to  It  and  are  opposed  to  a  long  war 
of  attrition 

That  much  the  polls  do  seem  to  say.  Is 
there  any  other  objective  evidence  which 
bears  on  this  conclusion?  There  Is.  I  submit. 
the  draft  and  how  It  Is  working.  For  the 
draft  poses  choices  which  Involve  the  lives 
and  careers  of  the  young  men  of  the  nation 
and  also  the  concern  of  their  parents,  their 
friends  and  their  teachers  These  choices 
which  the  draft  compels  young  men  to  make 
cut  closer  to  the  bone  than  the  questions  of 
the  Gallup  and  Harris  polls. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  draft  Is 
working  unfairly,  and  Secretary  McNamara 
has  not  only  acknowledged  this  to  be  true 
but  is  reported  to  have  a  large  task  force  i»t 
work  trying  to  devise  a  better  system  He 
Is  not  likely  to  .■5ucceed.  For  the  funda- 
mental trouble  Is  not  In  the  draft  system  but 
In  the  war. 

Dangerous  and  Disagreeable.  The  trouble 
Is  not  In  the  system  as  It  works  but  In  the 
unpopularity  of  the  war  into  which  the  sys- 
tem is  drafting  men.  No  system — not  a 
lottery,  not  universal  military  training,  not 
a  national  service  corps  can  make  a  war 
equally  dangerous  and  disagreeable  to  all 
young  men  What  makes  a  mobilization 
possible  is  that  enough  young  men  with  the 
support  of  their  parcnt.s.  their  friends  and 
their  teachers  u-ant  to  take  part  in  the  war. 

What  distinguishes  this  war  in  Vietnam 
sharply  from  the  other  three  wars  of  this 
century  Is  that  It  Is  neither  popular  nor 
fashionable  to  volunteer  for  It,  that  It  Is  even 
viewed  as  correct  and  honorable  to  avoid 
military  service. 

This  Is  Uie  pclnt  of  the  baccalaureate  ad- 
dress by  president  Pusey  to  tlie  Harvard 
graduating  class  this  year  He  pointed  out 
that  ■contemporary  circumstances  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  In  determining  popular  at- 
titudes lu  time  of  war.^'  In  the  first  world 
war.  ■'when  we  were  finally  called  upon  to 
fight,  the  Issues  were  clear  and  the  cause 
Impelling  •  •  •  president  Lowell  then  had 
to  try  to  prevent  Harvard  undergraduates 
from  rushing  to  enlist"  Instead  of  "taking 
officer's  training  first."  There  was  a  similar 
rush  of  Harvard  undergraduates  In  the  sec- 
ond world  war. 

But  not  In  this  war.  "So  far  as  I  know," 
said  president  Pusey.  "no  one  (and  this  In- 
cludes the  present  Admlnlstrath'n  In  Wash- 
Ingttjn]  feels  any  remotely  Impelling  e.Kclte- 
ment  In  being  Involved  in  tlie  war  In  Viet- 
nam." 

How  men  act  when  there  Is  a  choice  which 
may  mean  life  or  death  Is  a  truer  measure 
of  their  real  convictions  than  their  speeches 
or  their  answers  to  the  questions  of  the 
polls  ters. 
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IPromtheSt  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

June  '27-July  3,  1966] 

Escalation:  Netthwi  Peace  Nor  Victory 

With  the  bombing  of  oil  storage  dejxjts  at 

Hanoi  and  Haiphong  the  Viet  Nam  war  has 

now    been    escalated    another    notch.     Once 

again    the    country    Is    told    that    only    the 

sternest  military  necessity  and  a  strong  desire 

to  bring  about  peace  negotiations  lay  behind 

tlie  decision. 

Tliere  Is  every  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  military  results  will  be  negligible— 
that  this  escalation,  like  others  before  It,  wl'.l 
be  matched  by  equal  escalation  on  the  other 
side  E\-er  since  February  of  1965  we  have 
been  bombing  North  Viet  Nam  In  order  to 
Interdict  the  support  of  Viet  Cong  and  South 
Viet  Namese  forces  In  the  south.  The  ob- 
jective has  not  been  achieved;  the  Infiltra- 
tion rate  Is  greater  today  than  It  was  when 
the  bombing  began.  Why  should  any  differ- 
ent results  be  expected  from  the  new  strikes 
at  the  nuijor  cities? 


As  for  diplomatic  results.  Administration 
officials  In  the  past  have  acknowledged  that 
bombing  the  cities  might  well  end  any  hope 
of  negotiations.  We  hope  they  were  wrong. 
But  In  view  of  the  record  of  18  months  of 
air  attacks  It  must  be  granted  that,  as  Sena- 
tor Manstield  says,  the  new  scale  of  the  war 
makes  a  peaceful  settlement  more  difficult 
rather  than  less 

It  Is  a  curious  coincidence,  if  nothing 
more,  that  every  American  escalation  of  the 
war  has  apjjeared  to  come  at  a  time  when 
H^nol  was  sending  peace  feelers,  or  Inter- 
national efforts  for  peace  negotiations  were 
afoot.  A  "Citizens"  White  Paper,"  as  re- 
pi>rted  In  last  Sunday's  Po6t-Dlep>atch,  c^Uled 
attention  to  this  fact,  and  nattu-ally  one 
wonders  whether  history  Is  repeating  Itself 

In  recent  days  President  De  Gaulle.  UN 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  and  Pope  Paul  VI 
all  have  reiterated  the  world  community's 
plea  for  peace.  A  Canadian  ambassador 
visited  Hanoi  on  a  special  mission  and 
brought  back  Information  which  m'ust  have 
been  important,  since  the  Administration 
sent  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Bundy  to  Ottawa  for  a  personal  repwrt.  A 
Rfimanlan  deputy  premier,  after  visiting 
Hanoi  and  Peking,  called  In  the  American 
ambassador  in  Bucharest  reportedly  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

What  If  anything  has  been  going  on  the 
public  has  no  certain  way  of  knowing.  The 
State  Department^  dismissed  both  the  Ca- 
nadian and  the  Romanian  contacts  with  the 
perfunctory  statement  thai  they  showed  no 
change  in  Hanoi's  f)oeltlon.  But  U  Thant, 
who  may  be  a  more  detached  witness,  was 
reported  last  week  to  feel  that  there  was 
hope  for  peace  talks  If  the  United  States 
would  accept  his  recommencatloa  for  an  In- 
determinate suspension  of  air  attacks  on 
North  Viet  Nam. 

In.it*ad.  the  air  attacks  are  expanded  and 
escalated. 

The  American  position  Is  that  we  will  con- 
sider ending  the  bombing  only  if  Hanoi 
agrees  to  end  Its  support  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
This  is  asking  for  surrender.  It  Is  asking 
for  North  Viet  Nam  to  end  Its  buildup  of 
ground  troops  while  we  remain  free  to  con- 
tinue ours. 

U  Thant  has  also  laid  down  as  one  of  the 
conditions  for  a  peaceful  settlement  Amer- 
ican willingness  to  accept  representatives  of 
the  Viet  Cong  at  the  conference  table.  Sec- 
retary Rusk  In  Canberra  said  this  could  not 
be  done  because  It  would  give  the  Viet  Cong 
a  veto  on  a  settlement.  This,  tix).  Is  ask- 
Inu  for  surrender.  It  amounts  to  saying 
that  the  principal  bellgerent  on  the  Com- 
munist side  shall  have  nothing  to  say  about 
the  terms  of  a  settlement.  Why  should  we 
be  surprised  at  a  Communist  refusal  to 
negotiate  on  that  basis? 

So  the  Administration's  stated  desire  for 
negotiations  must  remain  unconvincing.  If 
you  sincerely  want  a  negotiated  (which 
means  a  compromise)  settlement,  you  do  not 
e,s&alate  the  war  In  ways  most  likely  to  dis- 
courage peace  talks.  You  do  not  support 
Implacably  a  military  Junta  in  Saigon  which 
Is  undevlatlngly  hostile  to  compromise  or 
negotiation.  You  do  not  exclude  from  the 
conference  table  the  principal  force  you  are 
fighting. 

We  believe  the  road  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment lies  In  another  direction  from  that 
which  the  Johnson  Administration  Is  follow- 
ing It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by 
U  T^iant,  speaking  as  the  con.sctence  of  the 
United  Nations:  first,  a  susjienslon  of  the  air 
war;  next,  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  hos- 
tilities leading  toward  a  cease-flre;  and 
finally,  a  peace  conference  at  which  the  Viet 
Cong  shall  be  represented,  whose  object 
would  be  to  restore  the  prlnclplee  of  the 
Geneva      agreements      of      1954 — principles 


founded  on  the  concept  of  military  neutral- 
ity for  Southeast  Asia. 

The  new  escalation  does  not  lead  In  this 
direction  and  neither.  In  our  -oiilnlon,  does 
It  lead  toward  some  easy  victory  that  will 
dispose  of  the  Viet  Nam  problem  once  and 
for  all.  It  may  increase  the  cost  of  Hanoi's 
military  operations  as  Mr.  McNamara  hopes, 
but  more  importantly  it  will  coet  the  United 
States  untold  sums  of  good  will  and  esteem 
iiTound  the  world. 

UNDEm    A    STTIAIN 

In  his  farm  belt  speeches  on  Viet  Nam, 
President  Johnson  showed  himself  to  be  an 
overwTought  man.  The  decision  to  expand 
the  air  attack  to  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  un- 
questionably placed  him  under  severe  strain. 
Right  or  wrong,  he  is  entitled  to  public  svTn- 
pathy  In  his  ordeal,  and  It  must  be  hoped 
that  a  rest  In  Texas  will  Induce  a  calmer  and 
more  balanced  perspective  on  what  remains 
an  unsolved  problem. 

The  nature  of  the  strain  Is  fairly  clear. 
By  delegating  all  the  Initial  publicity  on  the 
new  escalation  to  Secretary  McNamara,  the 
President  sought  to  convey  the  Impression 
that  this  was  a  purely  military  decision 
grounded  solely  on  military  considerations 
By  his  voluble  self-defense  on  a  fxslltlcal 
fence-mending  trip  he  acknowledges  that  it 
was  In  large  part  a  political  decision  too — 
and  the  p>olltlcs  of  it.  abroad  and  at  home, 
has  him  worried. 

Perhaps  It  would  help  if  Mr.  Johnson  could 
see  the  matter  in  somewhat  less  emotional 
and  primitive  t^rms  When  he  assumes  that 
the  only  alternative  to  endless  expansion  of 
the  war  Is  a  dishonorable  retreat,  he  In- 
creases the  dlflTiculty  of  his  choices.  None  of 
the  dissenters  in  Congress  or  the  country. 
Who  anger  him  so  much,  really  advocates  a 
policy  of  cut-and-run.  The  disagreement 
revolves  around  how  best  to  attain  the  ob- 
jective of  a  peaceful  settlement  which  the 
President  himself  professes  to  seek  with  pas- 
sionate concern 

It  is  Ironic  and  sad  that  Mr.  Johnson 
should  ba.se  so  much  of  his  case  on  the  im- 
pression that  to  do  other  than  what  he  Is 
doing  would  be  to  betray  the  hopes  of  free 
people  around  the  world  who  wish  to  be  safe 
from  aggression.  The  truth  is  that  all  of  the 
free  peoples  that  really  count  both  in  Asia 
and  In  Europe — all  the  Important  nations  ex- 
cept a  few  minor  client-states — would  advise 
a  different  course  If  asked.  When  even  Great 
Britain  Is  com.pelled  to  disassociate  itself 
from  this  new  escalation.  It  should  be  clear 
how  utterly  Isolated  the  United  States  Is. 
We  are  Implacably  setting  ourselves  against 
the  cojisclence  of  our  best  allies. 

Nobody  here  or  abroad  would  question  the 
nobility  and  necessity  of  a  great  power's 
keeping  Its  word,  or  honoring  Its  commit- 
ments. The  question  is  what  the  commit- 
ment really  is.  The  question  is  whether  our 
obligation  runs  to  the  suffering  p>eople  of 
Viet  Nam.  or  to  a  military  Junta  which  can 
stu-vive  only  by  escalated  war.  The  question 
Is  how  our  moral  responsibility  can  best  be 
discharged — whether  by  seeking  a  military 
decision  or  by  adopting  objectives  and  tactics 
that  will  make  a  peaceful  settlement  possible 

And  when  It  comes  to  keeping  one's  word 
a  great  many  Americans  might  suggest  that 
this  honorable  principle  applies  also  to  a 
President  who  ran  for  office  on  a  platform 
of  f)eace  and  then  became  Involved  In  an 
Asian  land  war  which  many  of  his  supporters 
In  1964  thought  they  were  voting  against. 

Hamilton.  NY.. 

June   30,   1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.    B.C.: 

Urge  every  effort  keep  Congress  In  session. 
Vote   against   escalation   of  war  In   Vietnam 
Mart   N    BRAtrriOAN. 


LSONIA,    N.J., 

June   30.   J96e. 
Wayne  Mo&sk, 
Senate   Office   Building, 
Washington,    B.C.: 

Supporting    you    In    any    protest    action 
against  Presidents  Vietnan:  p>oUcy. 

Leeot  and  Dobotht  Em  .is. 


Behkeley,  Cali^., 

June   30.   1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morss. 
Senate    Office   Buildtng, 
Washington,    D.C.: 

Hanoi  bombing  insane  We  continue  to 
support  your  efforts  and  will  work  to  end 
war. 

Helen  Nelson. 


Sasatoga,  Calif., 

JuTie  30.  1966. 
^^nator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,   D.C.: 

We  commend  your  courage  and  wisdom  In 
continuing  to  ask  for  negotiation  and  peace. 
Not  bomt»  napalm  and  destruction. 

Ann  and  Edcar  Hetfutt. 


YONKEEfi,  N.Y., 

June  29,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Wnihington,   D.C.: 

Respectfully  :?uggest  you  and  Senator 
Geueninc  redouble  efforts  to  halt  Vietnam 
Insanity  before  esctdatlon  triggers  world 
war  three. 

ABTHtTB  Past, 

Charleston,  S.C. 

June  29,  1866. 
Senator  Watite  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Keep  trying  to  lessen  our  shame  of  ofBclal 
acts. 

H.  L.  Richardson. 

San  Bernardino.  CALiT.,i 

June  29,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Regarding  your  concern  about  Vietnam. 
I  support  you  right  down  the  line.  With  you 
all  the  way. 

John  Ragsoale. 

New  York,  NY,, 

June  30,  1966. 
Senator  Watt>te  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building 
Washington    DC: 
Strongly  support  your  position  on  Vietnam. 

Joel  Lkbowttz. 


Davts.  Caldt 

June  30.  J966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D  C. 

My  flag  is  upside  down.  Appreciate  yoar 
stand  more  than  we  can  say. 

ROBEST  MclNNIS. 

Eugene   Oreo., 

June  30.  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
'Washington.  D  C: 

Oppose  bombings  which  only  prolong  con- 
flict, damage  US  Image,  and  obstruct  efforts 
for  world  peace. 

Dr.  and  Mrs  Barry  P  Anderson. 
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San  Francisco,  Calif,, 

June  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Buildtng. 
Washingto  i,  DC. 

Copy  of  the  following  wire  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Johniion.  Senator*  Kuchjx  and  Muwht 
and  Representative  MAn.LiAiD:  "I  oppose 
bombing  of  Hanoi.  Haiphong,  all  of  Vietnam 
Please  seek  peace  while  there's  still  time," 
Serena  Jutkovitz. 

New  York,  N-Y. 

Ju7ie  29, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Murse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D  C 

We  are  shocked  and  outraged  at  today's 
escalation  of  the  bombing  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  We  applaud  and  support  your 
stand, 

Mabcia  and  Frederick  Morton. 

Central  Vallbt,  N.Y., 

June  29,  19$6. 
Senator  Watne  Mobsi. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingtcm.  DC 

We  wholeheartedly  support  you.  Don't 
stop.     You  speak  for  ub. 

Frances  and  John  Adler. 

Berkeley,  Calif.. 

June  30,  1966 
Senator  Waynt  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahln.gton.  D  C 

The  American  people  will  not  soon  re- 
cover from  the  shame  and  humiliation  of 
our  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  My 
flag  like  yours  la  at  half  maat. 

Orace  Dillkt. 

CtmaTiNo,  Calif., 

June  30, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WasMngton.  DC 

We  commend  you  on  your  stand  against 
the  escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  And 
support  you  completely  In  your  eflorta  to 
stop  the  war  We  itre  proud  of  your  cour- 
ageous stand.     Ood  bless  you 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martuj  Taylor. 


Seattle,  Wash., 

June  30,  1986. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
WasMngton.  D  C 

We  commend  your  efforts  to  stop  escala- 
tion of  Vietnam  war  We  urge  comprehen- 
sive withdrawal  of  U  S  men  and  material 
from  Vietnam,  re«fflrm  the  1954  Geneva  ac- 
cord, 

Mr    und  Mrs    W    J.  Cona. 

V'rviAN  George. 

Eari.  George 

Thomas  Vanermin. 

John  Whittig. 

Henry  Villadaso, 

Ray  Justice, 

San  Francisco,  Calit.. 

July  2.1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
V^ashmgton,  D  C. 

Is  there  no  way  to  restore  sanity  to  the 
action  and  pronouncement.s  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment a«  It  proceeds  along  paths  of 
barbary  and  violence  to  achieve  alms  how- 
ever worthy  they  may  be  Tlie  present  air 
war  In  Asia  Is  Illegal  and  Immoral  and  our 
very  destiny  Is  In  Jeopardy  Where  Is  our 
Suprecne  Court.  Where  U  our  Congress 
which  alone  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
declare  war.  What  of  our  commltmeata  to 
the  United  Nations  We  call  on  you  those  of 
you  of  Intetjrlty  and  decency  who  are  to 
speak  out,  to  speak  loudly,  or  we  are  all  lost. 
Edith  and  Myron  Arrick. 


Oakland.  Calif. 

July  1,  1966. 
Senator  Watnk  Morss. 
ScTMite  Office  Building. 
Washlnffton.  DC: 

Commend  your  position  opposing  bombing 
of  Hanoi.  Haiphong  Our  flag  half  staff 
God  bless  you 

Margaret  Horn. 
John  Horn. 

Chicago,  III., 

July  1.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Bmldiig, 
Wasnt  igton,  DC 

We  applaud  your  p<jsltlon  regarding  bomb- 
ings of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong, 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Harhy  D.  Levine. 

Brooklyn.  NY., 

July  1.1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
US  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Deeply  disturbed  by  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  escalation  of  war  You  have 
full  support  for  opposition  to  this  and  I  am 
pressuring  New  York  Senators  to  voice  their 
protest. 

Margaret  Adams. 


Santa  Clara,  Calif.. 

July  1,  1966. 

Senator  Wayne  Mouse. 

Washington.  D.C.: 
Please    continue    ftghtlng       You    are    last 

hope     for     those     concerned     with     national 

Integrity, 

R.  H  Skolman.  Warren  Travis.  Chris- 
topher Curtis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Wodemeyer,  Merutl  Achanta.  Alex- 
ander Duncan.  Rosa  Morln.  Ronald 
Krempetz,  Kirk  Frederick,  Donna 
Stelneclpher.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Edward  I. 
Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klrtwood 
Smith.  Mr  and  Mrs.  David  Dukes.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dave  Williams.  Terry  Talley, 
Laurie  Brooks  JetTerson.  Carol  Pender- 
grast,  Wm.  Pendergrast,  Klara  Baron, 
"^  Ann  Balaam.  Prof.  Roger  D.  Gross. 
Prof  James  C  Dunn,  Prof.  Wm.  R. 
James. 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . 

July  10,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Ofjlice  Building.  Washington.  DC: 

Following  Is  copy  of  telegram  sent  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson : 

"You  have  led  this  country  Into  a  dirty 
little  war  where  American  boys  are  being 
killed  and  wounded  by  the  thousands  weekly 
You  have  dragged  our  country's  Interna- 
tional reputation  Into  the  mud.  You  say 
well  what  can  I  do'^'  The  answer  Is.  as 
your  friend  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign  Relations    Committee. 

Mister  Johnson  let  It  be  clear  I  want  no 
part  of  this  folly  of  growing  war.  and  U  you 
persist,  no  part  of  you  In  the  next  election. 
Your  former  supporter   " 

Dbyden  M0H£E.  M  D.. 

Cardiac  Surgeon. 


PLAIWriELD.  Vt  . 

June  30.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senat''  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Deplore  bombing.    Appreciate  your  protest 
please   continue   to   speak, 

AI.AN  and  Mahgeby  Walker 

Champaign.  III.. 

June  30, 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

We    wholeheartedly    support    your    stand 
against  the  administration's  Vietnam  policy 
Prof  and  Mrs  E  Kerrigan  Prescott. 


Lake  Oe'WECo.  Oreo.. 

June  30.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsi, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

Regarding  bombing  Hanoi  Haiphong. 
Every  patriotic  American  who  loves  hU  coun- 
try should  this  day  hang  his  head  In  shame. 

Jane  Esickson. 

New  Haven.  Conn.. 

June  30,  1966. 
Senator   Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   DC  : 

In  times  like  these  when  the  Individual 
feels  helpless  and  hofjeless  In  the  face  of 
ever  Increasing  escalation  your  consistent 
denunciation  of  our  war  madness  may  yet 
reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American 
pteople  and  awaken  them  to  the  peril  that 
confronts  our  shrinking  world.  You  have 
the  gratitude  of  many  of  your  countrymen 
lor  your  courageous  outspokenness. 

Martin  and  Lillian  Weitzleii. 

New  York,  NY., 

June  30,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Many  of  us  members  of  committee  for  a 
sane  nuclear  policy  admire  your  courageous 
.stand  against  the  bombing  of  Vietnam. 
With  bombing  of  Hanoi  danger  of  war  with 
China  has  Increased.  Urge  you  and  col- 
leagues of  similar  opinions  continue  your 
utmoet  to  bring  aboat  adherence  to  Geneva 
Convention. 

Clara  Carbon. 

Bast   Cleveland.   Ohio. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Urgent.  Deplore  increased  bombing 
Urge  Congress  stay  convened  for  thoughtful 
discussion   of  our   Vietnam   responsibility. 

Joan    CrxvER. 

San  Mateo,  Calif., 

July   1,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingtcm.  DC: 

Just  wired  President  Johnson  my  dis- 
gust at  bombing  Haiphong  Hanoi  please 
protest  also. 

Catherine    Rollins. 


St    Louis.  Mo.. 

July  1.  1966. 
Senat^jr  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC  : 

Please  Intensify  your  heroic  p.-oject  of  ad- 
ministrations Goldwaterlte  bombings  and 
tactics  In  Viet  Nam. 

MOBTON    RyWKCK. 


Sands  Point,  NY., 

Junf  30.  1966. 
Senator  Waynr  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.shington,  D.C.: 

Worried  about  escalation  I  applaud  your 
courageous  efforts  for  peace. 

Mrs.  Doris  Leonard. 

D.aly  City.  Calif.. 

July   1,    1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  Intelligent  state- 
ments after  we  escalated  the  war  again 
Please  continue  to  speak  out.  Your  voice  Is 
my  voice  Our  boys  are  dying  in  vain  in 
Vietnam.    We  must  face  that  fact 

George   Mendenhall. 


July  11,  1966 
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Concord,   Calif. 

July    1.    1966. 
Senator  Waynb  Morsk. 
Senate  Office  Buildtng. 
Washingtcyn,  D.C.: 

Commend  and  strongly  support  all  efforts 
to  halt  escalation  of  war;  lay  ground  for 
negotiations. 

Mildred  Partansky. 

San  Francisco.   Cali>  . 

June   30.   1966. 
Sen.itor  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Most  heartening  to  again  hear  your  views 
on  Vietnam.  Thousands  of  us  continue  to 
support  you. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  S.  GRtrNio. 

Detroit,  Mich., 

June    30,    1966. 
.Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate   Building. 
\Va,':hington,  DC: 

Dear  Senator  :  Yesterday  you  spoke  for 
u?  and  almost  everybody  we  know.  Con- 
gratulations. 

R.   M,   Goodman. 
James  Logan. 
Mike  Laven. 
George  Bedroskan, 
Dean  Robb. 
M ember. 'i  of  Michigan  Bar. 

San  Jose,  Calit,  . 

July  1,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Thank  you  for  having  the  courage  to  exam- 
ine the  validity  ol  US  foreign  policy  In 
Viptnani,  We  are  proud  to  have  you  In  the 
service  of  our  country. 

Mboric  and  Rtn-H  GoDBotrr 

Berkeley    Calif.. 

July  1,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC 

This  war  Is  liicreaslnply  more  barbaric. 
Your  forthright  statements  are  reassuring 
sane  and  fully  supported. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Daliel  Leite. 


Seattle,  Wash.. 

July  1,  1966. 
Senator  Morse, 
Wa.'^hington,  DC: 

We  voted  against  Goldwater,  I'm  afraid 
we  voted  for  Johnson,  but  not  for  dictator- 
ship.   Think. 

Robert  F.  and  LtrcY  M.  Stoy. 


PACIFIC     NORTHWEST     WATER 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  of  great 
concern  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  States 
are  the  problems,  both  natural  and  man- 
made,  of  water  resource  management 

Recently  Mr.  Oliver  C  Larson,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Portland.  Oreg., 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  called  t-o  my  at- 
tention a  resolution  of  June  9.  1966, 
adopted  by  the  cliamber  on  the  subject  of 
water  quality  control  relative  to  the 
Tualatin  Federal  reclamation  project, 
Oreu'on.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  resolution  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Lar- 
son also  directed  to  my  attention  an  ex- 
cellent  article  entitled  "Water:    Use  It 


or  Lose  It."  written  by  Mr.  E.  A  Hlggin- 
botham,  chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Committee  of  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Conunerce.  This  article  de- 
serves consideration  not  only  by  Sena- 
tors of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  by  Sen- 
ators representing  all  other  States 
throughout  the  Nation.  Mr.  Higgin- 
botham  sets^forth  verj'  convincing  argu- 
m.ents  concermng  present  and  futui'e 
needi;  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the 
water  flowing  through  Its  streams.  He 
serses  warning  as  to  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences for  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  which  would 
result  from  any  major  diversion  of  Pa- 
cific Northwest  waters  for  use  in  other 
areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbatham's  article  al.so  be  printed  in 
the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

>St'e  exhibit  2. ' 

ExHiBrr  1 

Whereas  the  congress  has  expressed 
through  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended,  an  tntere.st  In  main- 
taining satisfactory  water  quality  lor  the 
use  and  well-being  of  its  citizens:  and 

Whereas  stich  benefits  can  be  realized 
through  the  augmentation  of  low  flows  which 
can  be  provided  by  multiple-purpose  water 
resource  development  projects:   and 

Whereas  in  spite  of  Iiu-ge  expenditures  by 
communities  and  industries  for  adequate  at- 
source  treatment  of  wastes  there  is  a  need  lor 
such  augmented  flows;  and 

Wherea.s  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
Tualatin  Division  of  the  WUlajnette  Basin 
Project  as  originally  formulated  includes 
provkion  for  a  material  improvement  In  the 
quality  of  low-water  flows  in  the  Tualatin 
River  as  an  orderly  element  of  overall  water 
resource  development  In  the  Willamette 
River  Basin:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  favors  the  Inclusion  of  water 
quality  control  as  a  specific  primary  func- 
tion of  the  Tualatin  Division  And  be  It 
further  resolved  that  w-hen  water  quality 
control  benefits  would  be  of  a  widespread 
and  general  nature,  consistent  with  the 
wording  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  and  not  subject  to  adequate  Iden- 
tification of  specific  beneficiaries,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  favors  Its  inclusion  as  a 
nonreimbursable  function  of  water  resource 
development  projects. 

June  9.  1966. 

Exhibit    2 

Water  :    Use  It  or  Lose  It 

(By  E  A  HiggintxJtham.  chairman.  Water 
Resources  Committee.  Portland  Chamber 
of  Commerce ) 

The  people  of  the  Northwest  have  long 
accepted  the  many  rich  benefits  that  nature 
ha-s  bestowed  upon  them  One  of  these  ma- 
jor benefits  h.^^  been  sufficient  water  for 
their  needs  There  liiis  recently  been  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  fact  that  these  water 
resources  will  have  to  be  handled  with  great- 
er regard  for  conservation  .  .  .  that  this  re- 
source is  not  unlimited 

Last  summer  the  people  of  Oregon  became 
alarmed  when  the  water  level  of  the  Willam- 
ette River  dropped  so  low  the  fi^h  life  wa3 
endangered  The  Bonneville  Power  .Admin- 
istration recently  issued  wari'.sngs  t.hat  low- 
water  this  coming  wTnter  may  cause  curtail- 
ment of  some  power  to  Industry  the  follow- 
ing summer 

In  the  midst  of  aU  this,  there  was  a  sud- 
denly rising  clamor  from  the  Southwest   to 


divert  v^me  ol   •.  Uis  precious  water  to  their 
dry  lancj 

Much  of  th*  genera,  public,  when  they 
hear  about  the  Southwest's  wanting  to  talce 
tiietr  water,  simply  Uugh  and  shrug  their 
shoulders  The  whole  subject  if  unthink- 
able! Water  is  one  of  tiie  main  reasons  for 
most  people  living  here  It  Is  what  attracted 
and  IS  attracting  at  an  ever  iiicreasing  rate 
industry  to  tiie  Northwest 

People  wovild  liaiurally  assume  that  their 
{KJlitical  leaders  would  simply  say  "No'"  to 
any  ideas  of  depleting  their  water  resources 

they   can   take  cm   water 

There  Is  the  Joker  In  the  deck '  The  South- 
west can  take  our  water  It  Is  not  oic  w^ter 
We  may  have  to  give  up  some  of  this  vital 
natural  resource  We  very  likely  will  be 
sending  some  of  the  Northwest's  water  to  the 
Southwest  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
The  question  Is,  "How  much  will  we  have  to 
say  about  the  amount  and  method  of  diver- 
sion?" The  real  danger  is  the  apathy  of  t.he 
private  sector  ol  our  area  They  must  be  in- 
formed and  aroused  to  the  d,inger 

The  NorLhwesi  can  lo.se  its  water  by  s  vote 
of  Congress  Ail  50  states  have  a  vote  on 
what  we  would  consider  a  regional  prL>biem 
The  Southwest  su&tes  have  po'.itiaai  fx>wer 
for  outweighing  our  four  Northwest  states 
So.  then,  what  can  we  do'' 
The  first  thing  is  to  recognize  that  Con- 
gress will  listen  tc  a  «i7iijed  people  who  speak 
With  reason  and  vnth  knowledge 

The  S,iuthwest  states  have  been  flghung 
With  each  other  over  water  for  years,  but 
they  have  now  Jound  a  rommon  c&use  They 
are  uniied  And  they  are  being  heard  by 
Congress  today. 

We  of  the  Northwest  ha-^e  vet  to  find  a 
c^jmmon  ground  or.  which  lo  unite  Oregon 
has  established  a  'Water  Res(3urcet  Board  and 
is  making  a  five-year  study  of  our  needs 
Washington  and  Idaiio  have  not  yet  done  so 
Since  facts  are  the  only  weapon  with  wluch 
to  fight,  let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
things  that  affect  the  situation  as  we  know- 
It  now 

Does  tlie  Southwest  need  our  water? 
There  are  some  very  potent  facts  to  Indi- 
cate that  they  have  plenty  of  water  Only 
10^  of  their  water  is  now  being  used  for 
municipal  and  industrial  purposes.  The 
other  90":  is  used  for  IrrigaUon  In  other 
words,  they  have  a  great  surplus  of  water 
for  drinking,  for  cooling  for  swimming  pools. 
and  for  all  industry.  So  the  question  be- 
comes. "How  far  is  It  economical  to  send 
water  for  agricultural  purposes^" 

Since  it  win  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  na- 
tion billions  {estimates  have  run  as  'lipH 
as  $20  to  $30  billion  i  to  divert  Columbia 
River  water— the  most  commonly  spoker  of 
source — they  are  entitled  to  know  what  the 
Southwest  is  doing  to  conserve  water  they 
now  have. 

In  the  Southwest.  Irrigation  water  Is  now 
flowing  In  many  cases  In  unllned  capals 
where  water  seepage  and  evaporation  cause 
an  estimated  .50',  loss.  More  canals  are 
being  lined,  it  \t  true,  but  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  what  is  needed!  and  evaporation  in 
their  hot  sun  is  still  a  great  loss,  'When 
pipe  is  considered  as  an  answer,  they  say 
It  is  too  expensive — as  though  billions  of 
dollars  for  diversion  were  not 

the  real  shortage:  cheap  water 
It  would  appear  then  the  shortage  i^  not 
just  water  but  is  resdly  a  shortage  of  cheap 
water  On  some  federai:>  nnanceO  imps- 
tion  projects,  farmers  pax-  le.sf  than  half  the 
cost  of  delivering  it  to  them  while  industry 
pays  high  unsubsidlzed  rates  So,  while 
there  is  no  shortage  tor  mdusina!  use  it  is 
certainly  no  mystery  why  they  would  like 
to  cheapen  water,  also 

So  far,  the  Southwest  ha*  not  been  able 
to  agree  on  the  amount  ol  water  they  feel 
they  need  In  discussions,  the  amount  vanes 
from  2.5  rmllion  acre  feet  to  8  5  miiilon  acre 
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feet  with  15  million  acre  feet  becoming  a 
more  cxjmmon  discussion   fl*?ure. 

There  are  dozens  of  bills  before  Congress 
all  leading  toward  diversion  of  Columbia 
River  water.  Now.  even  Texas  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  Include  them 
In  any  diversion,  and  they  feel  they  ne*d  13 
million  acre  feet  a.s  a  starter.  This  was  met 
with  consternation  by  the  other  South- 
western states  who  did  not  approve  of  some- 
one else  muscling  in  on  the  act  and  perhaps 
adding  their  crowning  touch  that  would  top- 
ple the  whole  scheme. 

The  Northwest  need  not  be  fooled  by  any 
agreement  asking  for  seemingly  small 
anxounts  of  water:  because,  once  a  diversion 
system  Is  built,  it  would  be  no  problem  to 
convince  lawmakers  who  bought  the  origi- 
nal Idea  that  greater  amounts  of  water  were 
needed.  It's  Just  like  the  man  who  con- 
vinces himself  that  he  needs  Just  one  cock- 
tall— the  second  Is  much  easier! 

TH«     NORTHWEST     WATKa     SHORTACS 

Since  the  Northwest  states  have  only  about 
6  million  acres  under  Irrlg.atlon  out  of  a  po- 
tential 35  rn</;iofi  ar'fi,  wouldn't  It  seem 
more  reasonable  to  Irrigate  the  areas  closest 
to  the  water  supply  to  Its  fullest  potential 
before  any  water  whatsoever  were  sent  over 
1.000  miles  to  do  the  Identical  Job? 

Stories  and  photographs  of  abandoned 
home  and  farms  In  the  Southwest  can  be 
matched  In  the  dry  areas  of  the  Northwest 
But  the  Important  question  for  taxpayers  to 
consider  Is  .  .  . 

Hov  much  tax  money  should  be  used  to 
bail  out  the  man  vho  goex  into  the  wrong 
buMneys  in  the  icrong  place'' 

One  of  the  favorite  phrases  In  the  South- 
west Is  that  we  "waste  millions  of  acre  feet 
of  water  into  the  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  "  Actually,  our  average  an- 
nual discharge  Into  the  ocean  Is  188.3  million 
acre  feet,  but  It  is  certainly  not  wasted.  It  Is 
some  of  the  most  efficiently  used  water  In  the 
world — with  a  still  greater  potential  for 
future  use. 

HTDROCI.ECT11IC    POW»l 

The  generation  of  electricity  Is  one  of  the 
Columbia's  most  valued  uses  The  North- 
west has  a  voracious  appetite  for  electric 
power,  and  hydroelectric  power  Is  the  most 
efflclertt  available  today  Yet.  within  about 
ten  years,  we  will  have  developed  all  the  eco- 
nomical hydro  slte.i  However,  our  needs  for 
power  will  continue  to  double  every  ten  years 
for  the  fore.'ieeable  future-whlch  means  we 
will  have  to  t\irn  to  thermal  generation  of 
power  The  most  likely  source  will  then  be 
atomic  power  generating  steam.  Yet  atomic 
power  needs  lots  of  cooling  water:  so.  even 
after  hydro  development  ends,  we  will  be 
using  Columbia  River  water  to  good  advan- 
tage. 

The  week  this  article  Is  being  written, 
the  first  section  of  the  giant  Intertle  to 
divert  electricity  from  the  Northwest  to  the 
Southwest  goes  Into  operation.  Certainly, 
the  Southwest  has  a  very  real  Interest  In 
our  ability  to  continue  as  a  dependable 
source  of  power  The  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration recently  said  that.  In  less  than 
25  years,  99  8';  of  the  .^iverage  annual  flow 
of  the  Columbia  at  The  Dalles  will  be  needed 
for  power  generation. 

The  Northwest  states  were  recently 
dropped  from  the  list  of  possible  sites  for 
the  atomic  accelerator  while  California  re- 
mains on  the  ll.tt  of  six  remaining  sltee  to 
be  considered  This  atomic  accelerator  re- 
quires large  amounts  of  cooling  water. 
Wouldn't  It  be  ironic  if  we  ended  up  cooling 
the  Installation — but  not  having  If? 

One  point  that  needs  to  be  made  clear 
Is  that  amounts  of  water  flo^ng  In  the 
ODlumbla  can  vary  Sometimes  to  extremes. 
For  example,  the  annual  average  is  168  3 
million  acre  feet  Yet  in  1926,  the  flow 
waa  only  83  5  million  acre  feet:  In  1831.  It 
was  88,4  million:   and,  once  every  160  years, 


It  drops  below  70  million  acre  feet.     Such 
extremes  will  occur  again. 

Now,  presuming  we  have  diversion  going 
on  during  such  an  extremely  low  water  pe- 
riod, who  would  turn  off  the  faucef  Would 
the  Southwest  farmer  be  content  to  do  with- 
out  water   for  that   one   year?     I   doubt   it  I 

THE    INTTRNATIOKAL    ISSUE 

There  has  been  seemingly  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  International  aspects  of 
this  whole  Idea  of  diversion  from  one  water 
basin  to  another. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  Columbia  River's 
flow — 60  million  acre  feet  a  year — comes  from 
Canada!  The  principle  of  discussions  with 
Canada  on  development  of  this  International 
waterway  Is  well  established. 

In  1961,  the  US,  signed  a  rather  com- 
prehensive treaty  with  Canada  on  develop- 
ment of  the  Oalumbla  River  basin  It  Is 
headed  "The  Columbia  Treaty" — and  then 
says  "Treaty  Between  Canada  and  The  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  Relating  to  Coopera- 
tive Development  of  the  Water  Resources  of 
The  Columbia  River  Basin." 

In  Article  II,  Part  I,  It  says.  "Canada  shall 
provide  In  the  Columbia  River  basin  In  Can- 
ada 15.500,000  acre  feet  of  storage  usable 
for  improving  the  flow  of  the  Columbia 
River." 

In  1964,  under  an  additional  agreement 
with  Canada  made  a  part  of  the  treaty,  a 
nonproflt  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Washington  (Columbia 
Storage  Power  Exchanged  was  required  to 
pay  to  Canada  $254  4  million  for  the  follow- 
ing storages  to  be  built  In  and  by  Canada: 

The  Duncan  Lake  Storage,  to  be  in  opera- 
tl'-n  by  April  1.  1968: 

The  Arrow  Lakes  Storage,  by  April  1.  1969: 

And  The  Mica  Creek  Storage,  by  April  I. 
1173. 

Section  B  of  the  treaty,  referring  to  the 
above  storage  development,  says: 

"Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Canada  is 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  United  Stales 
one  lialf  of  the  annual  average  usable  en- 
ergy and  one  half  of  tlie  dependable  hydro- 
electric capacity  which  can  be  realized  in  the 
United  States  each  year  aa  a  result  of  use  of 
the  Improved  stream  flow  on  the  Columbia 
River  created  by  storage  to  be  constructed 
In  Canada." 

It  is.  therefore,  obvious  that  Canada  and 
the  Southwest  botli  have  a  very  real  Interest 
in  our  ability  to  continue  as  a  dependable 
source  of  power. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  worked 
closely  together  In  determining  to  fully  de- 
velop the  Columbia  River  in  its  natural 
basin.  It  has  been  the  majority  opinion,  In 
discussions  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  that  the  Columbia  River  could  be 
best  used  within  Its  own  International  wa- 
tershed. Certainly,  then,  in  the  interest  of 
international  accord,  there  should  be  no  di- 
version of  water  icithout  discussions  icith 
Canada. 

It  was  recognized  many  years  ago  when 
dl8cus8lon,s  were  started  on  the  1961  treaty 
with  Canada  that  these  storage  areas  for 
over  15  million  acre  feet  of  water  a  year 
were  needed  to  Improve  the  water  flow  la 
the  Columbia.  Therefore,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  planners  meet  with  consternation  the 
Idea  of  diverting  that  much  water  bark  out 
of  the  Columbia  streiun  flow  to  irrigate  land 
over  1,000  miles  away 

Canada  has  her  own  water  problems. 
While  she  has  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
world's  stora^^  capacity  of  water  In  her  many 
lakes,  one  third  of  Canada's  water  Is  inter- 
national! She  has  half  again  as  much  fresh 
water  flowing  Into  the  ocean  as  all  of  the 
U.S.  does. 

In  spite  of  this  wealth  of  water,  the  prov- 
ince of  Saskatchewan  Is  a  water  short  area — 
as  are  other  Canadian  areas  There  are  two 
rivers  flowing  in  this  province  with  a  total  of 
13  million  acre  feet,  yet  they  know  they  will 


need  twice  thla  much  by  1990 — and  probably 
sooner. 

Considering  these  facta.  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  Canada  hesitates  making  long  range 
water  commitments  until  they  know  better 
what  their  own  needs  will  be?  However, 
they  are  seriously  concerr.ed  about  the  needs 
of  the  U.S.,  and  we  must  freely  discuss  with 
them  any  plans  for  water  diversion  to  the 
Southwest. 

PROBLEMS  rACrNC  DTVEBSION 

Clearly  the  question  of  cyverslon  Is  a  com- 
plex one,  and  the  problems  are  many  and 
varied  Lowering  the  streamflow  In  the 
Columbia  baeln  would  Increase  the  pollution 
problem.  Lowering  the  streamflow  increases 
the  water  temperature;  and.  unless  this  prob- 
lem can  be  solved — even  without  diversion 
—we  are  In  grave  danger  of  destroying  the 
life  In  the  Columbia. 

Lowering  the  water  level  In  the  Columbia 
would  also  handicap  shipping.  After  sjjend- 
ing  millions  on  a  40  ft  channel,  why  should 
we  set  this  project  back  for  many  years? 

The  building  of  aqueducts  to  carry  our 
water  to  the  Southwest  Is  a  project  estimated 
to  take  over  15  years  At  today's  accelerated 
pace  In  research,  desalliiizatlon  may  experi- 
ence a  breakthrough  .  any  time  which 
would  make  the  expenutture  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  a  diversion  system  a  monumental 
tribute  to  our  lack  of  faith  in  modern  sci- 
ence. 

L<x3k  at  the  facts!  With  the  use  of  nu- 
clear power.  It  is  possible  today  to  build  a 
desallnlzation  plant  which  will  produce 
fresh  water  from  salt  water  at  a  c£>st  of  22< 
per  thousand  gallons — compared  with  over 
$1  00  per  thousand  only  a  short  time  ago. 
This  is  accomplished  by  reflnement  of  pres- 
ently known  methods — not  by  walling  for 
dramatic  new  discoveries  And  It  Is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the.se  dramatic  break- 
throughs may  come  at  any  time. 

We.  therefore,  reach  a  conclusion.  Instead 
of  using  billions  of  tax  dollars  on  a  diversion 
project  which  will  benefit  only  one  section 
of  the  nation,  wouldn't  these  same  tax  dol- 
liu«  be  better  spent  If  we  directed  them  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  desallnlzation  prob- 
lem—which would  benefit  the  water-hungry 
Southwest,  the  entire  Eastern  seaboard  and, 
eventually,  the  entire  world?  Some  of  these 
tax  dollars  could  perhaps  be  directed  to 
weather  modification,  a  science  still  in  its 
Infancy  but  holding  the  promise  of  many 
wonders  to  come. 

P0PUI.AT10N   BRINGS   PROBLEMS 

When  a  person  looks  at  California,  he  soon 
becomes  filled  with  awe  at  the  enormity  of 
what  has  happened  there  In  Just  the  past 
generation.  California  Is  our  most  jxjpulous 
.'^late.  At  the  same  time,  it  Is  our  leading 
agricultural  slate.  But.  as  with  many  states. 
It  Ls  faced  with  poorly  distributed  water. 

Northern  California  has  80'"  of  the  state's 
water,  while  Southern  California  has  80'"c 
of  the  state's  water  need.  Northern  Califor- 
nia discharges  about  17  million  acre  feet  of 
water  into  the  ocean  annually.  Therefore, 
would  It  not  be  more  economical  to  divert 
this  water  to  the  Southwest  than  It  would 
to  come  all  the  way  to  Columbia  River? 

We  in  the  Northwest  cannot  be  unsvni- 
pathetlc  toward's  the  Southwests  problems 
of  booming  population  We  h.-vd  better  learn 
from  their  problems,  because  the  Northwest 
is  due  to  become  the  next  area  of  booming 
population.  We  hopefully  can  avoid  at  least 
some  of  the  pitfalls  of  unpreparedness. 

Because  the  Northwest  does  not  consume 
water  as  does  the  Southwest,  they  seemingly 
do  not  understand  our  almoet  total  use  of 
water  for  power,  navigation,  fisheries,  recre- 
ation and  natural  beauty.  This  story  must 
be  told  and  retold  of  the  havoc  that  could 
be  created  to  our  region  Just  as  It  Is  poised 
to  move  Into  an  era  of  unprecedented 
growth. 
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Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  diver- 
sion is  a  reality.  The  Southwest  has  been 
jjfttlng.  say  15  mllllou  acre  feet  of  Columbia 
River.  Would  their  area  not  grow  to  con- 
sume and  to  need  this  extra  water?  It 
would — Just  as  surely  as  a  man  Increases  his 
living  standard  as  his  pay  goes  up  until  he 
needs  all  he  makes.  Then  what  of  the  next 
15  million  acre  feet  that  the  Southwest  would 
')eed  once  the  previous  amount  become* 
Just   barely  enough  to  cover  necessities ">" 

Tlie  primary  reason  people  and  Industry 
came  to  the  Northwest  la  because  we  have 
water.  After  Investing  In  homes  and  In  In- 
du.'-try.  they  have  the  right  to  assume  that 
t!;:s  natural  resource  will  continue  to  be 
here.  It  may  very  well  be  true  that  we  have 
not  used  our  water  to  capacity— but  we  will! 
Who  knows  what  our  capacity  Is  or  will  be? 
You  may  be  assured  that.  In  the  future,  we 
win  be  using  water  in  Ways  which  we  have 
n  it  even  dreamed  of  at  this  time. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  the  heart  of 
the  situation,  the  Northwest  owes  the  South- 
west a  debt  of  gratitude  for  making  us  re- 
evaluate our  precious  water  resource.  It 
Isn't  until  one  Is  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
something  that  he  truly  begins  to  appreciate 
It. 

SOtTNDINO  THE  ALARM 

Tiie  Northwest  needs  a  "Paxil  Revere  type" 
■  rpAnizatlon  to  arouse  Its  citizens  to  the 
danger  facing  us.  We  must  hear  from  the 
water  users,  from  Industry,  from  the  public 
In  E^eneral. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Portland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  should  accept  that  role  of  lead- 
ership. Not  as  an  obstructionist  group,  but 
to  see  that  Northwest  Interests  are  protected 
To  see  that.  If  water  is  diverted.  It  Is  taken  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  only  then  If 
such  a  system  can  be  devised  to  protect  fish 
and  If  salt  water  Intrusion  Is  not  too  great. 
If  overland  aqueducts  are  used,  to  see  that 
upstream  storage  be  created  with  enough 
capacity  to  cover  the  amount  to  be  diverted 
In  order  to  protect  the  Columbia  stream- 
flow. 

Finally,  we  must  see  to  It  that  Canadian 
Interests  are  protected  and  that  our  rela- 
tions with  Canada  are  maintained  at  the 
high  level  of  the  past. 

As  Jack  L.  Meier,  the  1966  president  of  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  In  his 
Blueprint  for  Portland's  Progress  .    .   . 

"We  need  a  definite  policy  on  multiple  wa- 
ter use  which  will  serve  the  ultimate  Inter- 
ests of  Portland  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
All  of  us  know  that  water  is  one  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest's  greatest  resourcas.  The 
water-hungry  Southwest  is  casting  longing 
eyes  at  our  water.  We  should  do  with  our 
water  what  will  prove  most  beneficial  to  Port- 
land and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  must 
look  ahead      We  must  lead  and  not  be  led." 

Amen  to  that ! 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  prevlou.'sly  en- 
tCTed.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  cat  6 
o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m  i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  July 
1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  bv  the 
Senate  July  11,  1966: 

The  Judiciart 
WaU/»r  J    Cummlngs,  Jr..  of  Illinois,  to  be 
PS.  circuit  Judge,  seventh  circuit,  to  fill  a 
lew  position  created  by  Public  Law  8fr-372. 
approved  March  18,  1966. 


Thomas  E.  Palrchlld,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge,  seventh  circuit,  vice  F. 
Ryan  Dufly,  retired. 

Donald  P  Lay.  of  Nehnvska.  to  be  U.S 
circuit  Judge,  eighth  circuit,  vice  Harvey  M. 
Johrxsen,  retired. 

Ted  Cabot,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida  to 
fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  88- 
372.  approved  March  18.  1966. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Wilfrid  E.  Johnson,  of  Washington,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
30.  1967,  vice  John  Gorham  Palfrey. 

Department  or  State 
Flobert  R.  Bowie,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State,  vice 
Walt  Whitman  Rostow. 

Department  of  Interior 
Prank  C.  Di  Luzlo.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  an 
Assistant   Secretary   of    the    Interior.     (New 
position.) 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Paul  A.  Miller,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare, 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  ofllcer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  Dudley  Heaton,  016960, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army) . 

In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Paul  H.  Ramsey.  U.S.  Navy,  when 
retired,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  5233. 

In   the   .^ir   Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  jfromo- 
tlon  in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law : 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
line    of   the    air   force 
Abbott.  William  H,  FR36628. 
Abolt,  Warren  G..  FR35220. 
Ad.alr.  Luther  E  .  Jr  .  FR17299. 
Adiuns.  Donald  D..  FR17253. 
Adanvs.  Harry  J..  FR17539 
Adams,  Kenneth  D  .  FR35900. 
Adams,  Ranald  T,.  Jr..  FR17336 
Adcock.  Rov  D.,  FR25629. 
Adcock,  Walter  M..  FR36890. 
Adden,  WiUi.'on  L..  FR36333. 
Ahlborn,  Robert  H.,  FR3fi379, 
Ahrens,  Herman  C.  Jr  ,  FR35608. 
Aldrlch,  Allen  R..  FR36314 
Alexander.  James  H  .  FR52291 
Alexander.  Tlioma.':  D..  FR36050 
Allard,  Lionel  C.  Jr  .  FR24331. 
Allen  Lew.  Jr.,  FR17342 
Allerv,  Kenneth  E  .  I=T136093 
Allison,  John  S.,  FR21479. 
Allison.  Robert  M  .  FR52312.  '     - 

Alloway.  Hillard  C  .  FR36167. 
Almes.  Guv  C.  FR36012. 
Altlere,  Fred  J.,  FR36079 
Alverson,  Henry  A..  FR3706,S 
Alverson.  Richard  C  .  FR36482. 
Ambrose.  Earle  H  .  FR36335. 
Ames.  James  R  .  FR35945. 
Amos   Leon  W  ,  FR26830 
Anderson.  Carroll  R  .  FR36479. 
Anderson.  Donald  L  ,  FR36065. 
Anderson.  John  B..  FR36652 
Andrews,  Rol>ert  J..  FR52200. 
An.»ni»r.r   I, ester  N..  FB52077. 
Appel.  Kenneth  J.,  FR35970. 


Arasmlth,  Lester  L„  FR36041, 
Arenteon.  Robert  M..  FR52197. 

Armer.  Willis  L.,  FR36774. 
Armstrong.  Liovd  R.,  FR36069, 
Arnold.  Hendrlck  J  .  PR36874 
Asher.  ClifTord  L..  FR5230;. 
Atkinson.  Anderson  W..  FR1T339. 
Augustyn,  Prank  J  .  FR;7308 
Austin.  David  A  .  FR26422 
Austin.  Harold  R  .  FRS7040. 
Austin.  Louis  C  .  Jr.,  FRS63,S4. 
Bachtell.  LlnfordB..  FR17989 
Bailey,  Carl  E..  Jr..  FR36152 
Bailey.  Joseph  D    FR2150e 
Bain,  James.  FR3636fi. 
Balsden,  Or\-lile  R.,  FR24336. 
Baker,  Herman  W  ,  FR21475. 
Baker  Richard  D    FR36241 
Baker.  Samuel  E    FR36153 
Baldrldge,  WllUam  J.,  FR369&6. 
Ball,  Harlan  E..  FR16694 
Ballard.  James  F  .  FR36609. 
Bally.  William  J..  Jr  .  PI^36589. 
Barker.  Herbert  R  .  FR36047. 
Barker   Paul  W..  FR36196. 
Barr.  Thom,a£  J.,  FR17307, 
Barre,  Louis  A.,  m,  rR20753 
Barrentlne.  Emmett  S     Jr..  FR27679. 
Barrlcklow.  John  A..  FR17370. 
Barron.  Thomas  P  ,  FR,36554. 
Barry,  R'assell  J  .  FR.20656 
Bartholf,  John  C,  FR17502. 
Bartlett.  James  B  .  PR52;4€. 
Barton.  Bernard  H    FR36844. 
Bass.  Bernle  S  .  FR36743 
Bassetr    John  K..  PR:7562 
Bates,  Edgar  A..  Jr..  FR36886. 
Baumamn.  Lee  S,   FR36615 
Baxter,  William  D.   FR17530. 
Beam.  John  B..  FR3669o 
Bean.  William  S..  FR37197 
Beane  Waiter  O  .  Jr..  FR-i602] . 
Beaumont   Charles  R  .  Jr.   FR3622e. 
Bechtold,  Louis  A.,  FRI7259. 
Beck,  WUilam  J  ,  FR36918. 
Becker,  William  R     FR36373. 
Beebe,  Robert  G  .  FR27694 
Beecham.  Charles  N..  FR36626. 
Behr.  Robert  M..  Fa21515 
Belnkemper,  Elmer  H  .  FR36513. 
Bell,  Donald  F..  FR370€9 
Bell.  Paul  E  .  FR26466. 
Bell,  W.-Kidrow  M    FR36316 
BelUs.  Benjamin  N.,  FR17330. 
Benedict,  James  E,  III  FR3ei71. 
Benlt   Henry  J..  rR35982. 
Bennett.  Charles  P..  FR26666. 
Bennett  Samuel  L  .  FR37016- 
Benn'.ngton.  Lewis  R  .  FR36850. 
Benschine.  Edward  Jr    FR36932. 
Bensey.  Clyde  S.,  FR36579. 
Benton.  Ernest  L.   FR,'^6608. 
Berge.  Truman  K..  FR17376. 
Berneburg,  Lavern  L  .  FR36342. 
Berry,  John  J..  FR35830 
Berrv.  Waldron.  FR17480 
Bleber.  Robert  W  .  FR17739. 
BUyeu.  Hiram  P.,  FR36204. 
Blrdsall.  Alan  H,,  FR1742'''. 
Blrkland.  Robert  K    FRT5971. 
Blrtwlstle.  Ou-en  G  .  FR52295. 
Bishop.  Robert  M  .  FR35940. 
BJorgen.  Leonard  L..  FR17270. 
Blades.  Leo  L  .  FR17250. 
Blanton.  Clarence  F    FR3633e. 
Blanton.  Dwlght  W  .  FR36070.  ^ 

Blanton.  Eugene  T..  F^^3e526. 
Blanton.  William  J.,  FR17553. 
Bledsoe.  Carroll  H..  FR22682 
Blessley.  R.'-wland  C  W..  Jr  .  FR16e29. 
Bloom.  John  P    FR367I3 
Bogo  Robert  K  .  FR.'52287 
Bogan.  Robert  J    FR52287 
Boland.  TTiompson  S.,  FR565a5. 
Bombyk.  Stanley.  FR52238 
Bordeaux.  Lyle  B.  FR52268. 
Boswell   Marlon  L    FR1771P 
Bowman.  Robert  L    FR37096. 
Boyce.  Robert  E  .  FR36157 
Boyd.  Charles  W..  FR36605 
Boyd.  Harwell  L,  Jr.,  FR37(H7. 
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Boyle.  William  F  .  FR17729. 
Bo7,man,  Dale  A.,  PR38a8«. 
Bradburn.  David  D    rR17335. 
Bradford.  Joseph  K    FR38560. 
Bradley.  Richard  W  .  FFU7053. 
Branch.  Robert.  Sr     F^3659« 
Brant.  Edward  L  .  FR360a3 
Brasseux,  Emmett  L  .  FR37072 
Brechwald,  Edward  J  .  FR17363 
Bresett,  Charles  K  .  FR61887. 
Brewer.  Harry  E..  PR36808 
Brewer.  Martin  M  .  PR36929 
Brewster.  Ernest  J  ,  PR36351. 
Brlarton.  Henry  R  .  FR52321 
Bridge.  Charles  F  .  FR36804 
Brlggs  John  A  .  FR35959 
Brink.  James  N     FR.36362 
Brock,  George  W  .  PR36950 
Brock.  Jamea  E  .  PR35997 
Broderlck.  WUMfim  P    FR36709. 
Brookbank.  William  C  .  FR36523. 
Brooks.  Glenn  L  .  FR36428 
Brothers.  Will  W    Jr  .  rR17359 
Brown.  Cortez  C  .  PR36664 
Brown,  Elzle  C  .  Jr  .  FR36008. 
Brown.  Prank  B..  FR35933 
Brown.  Gordon  S    PR36799 
Brown.  Richard  A..  FR64409 
Brown.  Russell  J    FRaeSg? 
Brownlee.  FrancLs  I...  FR36967. 
Bryan.  Donald  W  .  FR17302 
Buchanan.  Allen  E    PR3e616. 
Buckingham.  Charles  E  .  FR17483. 
Buckley.  James  W  .  Jr  .  PR35460. 
Buckley.  Robert  C  .  FR17352. 
Buckner.  James  C  .  FR26763 
Bullock.  Frederick  E  .  FR52286 
Bunge.  Howard  T  ,  PR!75e7 
Burcham.  Lee  A  .  FR17305 
Burda.  ThP<xlore  A,.  FR36605. 
Burger.  Robert  J  .  FR36914 
Burgess.  Leon  M  ,  FR37019 
Burgess.  Richard  B  .  rR17353. 
Burke.  Arthur  R..  FR36324. 
Burke.  Roberto  .  rR17453. 
Burkett.  Daniel  L..  FR17571. 
Burkhart.  Morris  C  .  FR36536. 
Burkle.  Henry.  FR36999 
Burnett.  Maurice  G  ,  FIi52047. 
Burnham.  Rtjbert  E  .  FR37034. 
Burnham.  Weltx^in  D  .  FR22640. 
Burns.  John  J  ,  FR28203 
Burns.  Joseph,  FR23334 
Burrell.  Harry  R    FR36384 
Burrlss.  Richard  C.  FR22641 
Burtenshaw.  Edwar  C  .  FR36164. 
Butler.  Thurman  B  .  FR369.'5I 
Caldwell.  Joh.21  W  .  Ill   FR36131. 
Calfee.  Fred  H.,  FR369til' 
Call.  Clair  R    FR36198 
Callahan.  Charles.  FR35762 
Calmes.  William  P  .  FR  25519. 
Cameron   Cajl  C    FR  36832 
Camen^n.  William.  HI.  PR397.S8 
Campbell.  Harvey  H  .  FR37i05. 
Campb«Ml.  James  M..  FR.36195. 
Campbell.  Julian  R  ,  FR64399. 
Campbell,  Milton  A  ,  FR:?6624. 
Caram.  John  C  .  FR52079 
Caramin,  Domlnlck  J  ,  F'R  3»5-i27 
Carbine,  James  T  .  Jr  .  FR17445. 
CaJ-ey.  Hobert  L  ,  FR3»5736 
Carlisle   Jason  J    FR37086. 
Carlsen.  Carl  R..  FR36630 
CarnwTlght.  Richard  G  ,  FR17455 
Carpenter.  WHlKim  W  .  Jr  .  FR26458 
Carper.  MorrU  E-   FR;vi210 
Carroll,  Thomas  L  .  FRI7313 
Carson,  Jaaies  S    FR.52255 
Carter.  Jack  E  .  FR.36242 
Carter.  Ray  I    FR36263 
Caruther?.  Marlon  F  ,  FR  36145 
Casey.  Maurice  F  .  FR36992 
Castelll,  Joseph  R  ,  FR7R5i5 
Caatle.  Johnny  R    PR17445 
Caatf).  Dayton  C  .  Jr  .  FR36990. 
Catching.  Robert  M..  FR36625. 
Cathcart.  Chaxles  E  .  FH17300. 
Cerny.  Louis  C    PR36062 
Chambless.  WtUlam  F    Jr     FK36n4. 
Champion.  William  H  .  FR36067. 


Chandler,  Van  E  .  FR26427. 
Chandler,  Vernon  L..  36449 

Chapman.  Kenneth  R..  PR17362 
Chappell.  WUllam  R  .  PR52058 
Charpllloz.  Kenneth  L..  rR3634€ 
Chastaln,  John  W  ,  FR35907. 
Chatneld.  James  D  .  FR17515. 
Cheever.  Charles  T  ,  PR36034. 
ChlUe,  Peter  J,,  FR17231. 
Chrlsco.  Sam  D  .  FR36439 
Chrlstensen.  Keith  L.,  FR22639. 
Christian.  WUllam  E  .  FR36438. 
Chronls.  George  H  .  FR36645 
Clancy,  Orvllle  W..  rR3e920 
Clapper.  Robert  E  .  FR36910. 
Clark.  Carlton  H  .  FR36122 
Clark,  Charles  R  .  FR36088. 
Clark.  Philip  S  .  FR52264 
Clary,  Barney  H.,  FR36325 
C!en\en.s<in.  Robert  C  ,  FR17365. 
Clement.  Lewis  S  .  Jr  .  FR25820. 
Cocks.  Samuel  W  .  FR36903 
Cogburn.  Charles  S  .  Jr  .  FR28190. 
Coghlan.  Jack  V  .  Jr  .  FR36163 
Cohlmla.  George  V  .  FR36393 
Coke,  Paul  E.,  PR25600. 
Cole,  Prank  E  ,  PR17338 
Cole.  James  R  .  FR52256. 
Coleman.  Jame-s  A  .  FR36617. 
Colladay.  Martin  G..  rR17344. 
C<.>!l!ns.  Billy  C  ,  FR:J6877. 
Oommlns.  Robert  E..  FR26672. 
Conelly.  Arthur  B  .  PR36549 
Connor,  Roy  J  ,  PR2S624. 
Connors.  Arthur  F,.  FR37157, 
Cook.  Harold  L,.  FR35952 
Cook.  WllUiun  R  .  FR36350 
C<ximb6.  Robert  P  .  FR36849. 
Cooper.  Howard  M  .  FR36553 
C<3rrao,  Nicholas  A  ,  FRa7109 
Cothern.  BllUe  R..  FR36861, 
Cothran.  H.uold  R  .  FR33913 
Cottrtll.  R<,jnald  M  .  PR36255 
Counts.  Dave.  rR24718 
Covington.  James  C  .  FR370e3 
Cox.  Joe  C  .  FR359CH) 
Craner.  Darrell  S  .  FR22758 
Crawford,  Cecil  C    FR35856 
Crawford.  Tom  H  .  FR36445. 
Crevellng.  Louis  G    FR17318 
Crlsman.  Marcus  B  .  FR24704 
Crl.sp.  Harold  N  .  Jr.  FR17310. 
CTixife.  Eugene  M  .  FR52319 
Cross.  Floyd  E  .  FR.?R645 
Crowder.  Luclen  G  ,  Jr.,  PR36518 
Crowlev.  Jerry  N  .  Jr.,  FR36162 
Crutchfield.  Silas  M  ,  Jr.,  FR35899. 
Crysler.  Richard  D  .  FR36044 
Cunningham.  Carl  E  .  FR36181. 
Ctirry,  RiUph  J  ,  FR18245 
Curtis.  Andrew  R  .  Jr  .  FR28218 
Curtis.  Philip  E..  FR36107 
Dahlem.  Walter  E  .  Jr  .  FR36115. 
Dalley.  Cole  N  .  FR36543 
DaUeres,  Georg  L  J  .  FR48786. 
Daniel.  Wllll.H.m  T  .  FR36066. 
Daniels.  R<ibert  W  .  FR22860 
Darmstandler.  Hajry  M,.  FR36641. 
Davl.=;,  Lawrpnce  L  .  FR36786 
Day   Richard  D  .  FR362.'i7 
Dave.  Tliomas  M  .  FR17518 
Dean,  Orlen  G  .  Jr  .  FR36892 
Deatrlck.  Eugene  P..  Jr..  FR17371. 
Deb-jrd.  Robert  M  .  FR35512. 
Deen.  Grover  C  .  PR36301. 
Degenaro  Guy  J..  FR3631 1 . 
Delaney.  Charles  E.,  PR52285. 
Demoody.  Harold  C.  FR36042. 
Denlston,  Dale  R  ,  FR36901 
Dennlston.  Clyde  R  .  Jr.,  FR17437. 
Denny.  Donald  A,,  FR36870 
Denton.  Edward  P.,  FR36594 
DepaoUs.  Thomas  A  ,  FR36035. 
Dewolf.  James  G  ,  PR36390 
Dexter,  Harry  R.,  FR32709 
Deyhle.  Roger  E  ,  PR36413. 
Dickens.  John  W..  PR36059 
Dickey,  Philip  A.,  Jr.,  FR36876, 
Dillon,  Leonard  T.,  FR38715. 
Dingeldeln.  Robert.  PR17568. 
Dlplero.  Phil  M  .  PR36733. 
Dlsalvatore.  WUllam  J  ,  FR36ee6 


Duharoon,  Jerry  B..  FR17230 
DUhuke.  Jerry  W..  FR38692 
Dixon.  Christopher  P.,  PR52252. 
Dixon.  Von  H.,  PR16727 
Dobbs.  Charles  E..  FR20706 
Dodson,  Robert  W  .  PT116776 
Dohertv,  Albert  M.,  FR36614 
0(311.  George  A  J..  FR28321 
Dollar.  Jamea  W..  PR35912. 
Doollttle,  John  P  ,  PR17402. 
Dorman.  George  S..  FR17411. 
Dosh.  Robert  N.,  Jr..  FR17382. 
Dos  well.  John  P  .  FR25822 
Dotterer,  Richard  T.,  FR36735 
Doty,  Krceal  V  .  PR36752 
Downer.  Charles  P..  FTFlseOaO 
Doyle,  Donald  R.,  FR36220 
Dragnlch,  Stanley  W  ,  FR36e48. 
Drake.  Clarence  H..  FR36017. 
Drake.  Francis  R.,  FR36687. 
Draper.  Russell  C  FR17245 
DreLseszun,  Abraham  J..  FR36902. 
Drenguls,  John  W..  FR36885 
Drew.  Adrian  E  .  rR37125 
Driver,  Loren  F  ,  ni52046 
Dukes,  James  L  .  FR52325 
Dulaney,  Arthur  A.,  Jr  .  PR35802 
DuUon,  WUllam  E..  FR37037 
Dunaway,  Glendon  K  .  FR69707. 
Dunlap.  John  V  ,  PR20723. 
DuiUap,  Uoyd  L.,  Jr.,  FR17380. 
Dupont,  Forrest  R  ,  PR36273 
Duquette.  Norman  C.  FR35523. 
Durham,  Ernest  J.,  FB36587. 
Durham.  Nathan  B  .  Jr  .  FR22770. 
Duys.  Dirk,  PR36a32. 
Dwyer,  George  T..  FRa5512. 
Dve  Rufus,  Jr.,  FR36943 
Dyer,  Kenneth  L.,  Jr..  FR20717. 
Kasley.  Prank,  PR36317 
Eckhardt,  Malcolm  M  ,  FR37045. 
Edge,  Robert  L..  FR  17565 
Eichelberger.  WUllam  R  .  PR  17244 
Elsen.  Charles  K  ,  PR36202 
Elsenhart,  William  E  ,  FR36971. 
Eklund,  Robert  G.,  FR27700 
Elbert.  Edward  A  .  Jr..  FR62123. 
Elliot,  James  S  .  FR37095 
Elliott,  Rilchael  B.,  PR23796 
mils.  Patrick  N  .  FR62231 
Ellis.  Richard  H  .  FR36867. 
Ellis.  Wood.  FR36694 
Ellison.  Paul  R..  PR359e9 
Ellison,  Thomas  W.,  FR36452 
Elstun,  Maurice.  FR36278 
EUzxoth,  Nerlln  S  .  PR3e092 
Ensberg,  Stanford  A..  FR35992 
Bskrldge,  James  W..  FR36936 
K-vans,  WUllam  J  .  PR17355. 
B^an^,  WUllam  L.,  FR36453 
Evely.  Clyde  P  .  rRa3738 
Everette.  John  B  .  PR17559. 
Parady.  John  T  .  PR64420 
Parnsurorth.  Robert  A  .  Jr  ,  FR37058. 
Parrell.  Robert  M  ,  rR36648. 
Fedele.  Prank.  FR48799- 
Feeney.  Dean   R  .   FR366ai. 
Feibelmnn.  Max   M  .  FR17478 
Feller,  Ralph   W  .  FR36964 
Felices.  Salvador  E  .  PR17377. 
Fel.-^,   Leslie   R.   FR25801 
Perrato.  Theodore  P     FR22713. 
Flene.  Walter  W  .  FR36450 
Pink.  John   B     FR36166, 
Plnnle.  William   L  .  FR36182. 
Plsher.   Harry   C.   FR35157. 
Fisher.   Paul   H  .   PR36862 
Fisher,  Robert  O,   PR.36159 
Flansaas,  Glenn  A..  PR17261 
Fleek.  Thoma.s  A  .  PR36200 
Fletcher.  Avon  L  .  PR3546I 
Flint.  Cecil  R..  PR3G330. 
Flowers.   Idus   R  .   FR36253. 
Plovd,  Charles  M.,  FR64421 
Fordham.  Joseph  T.  PR35951. 
Forsythe.  Thomas  H  .  FR36815 
Portin,   Edmond   L.   FR35927 
Foster,  Everett   E  .  PR370<30 
Poster.  Thomas  O  .   FR36880 
Fouche.  Marvin  E,  FR37011 
Pouquette,  Richard  H  .  FR35983. 
Foust,  William  L..  FR23690. 
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Fowler.   Lawrence   A  .   FR36386 
Fox.   George   A  .   FR17563 
Francis.  Charles  E.,  FR36140. 
Franklin.  R.  C  .  Jr..  FR36845. 
French.   James   R,.   PRI7528, 
French.    Liifayelte.    FTt37075. 
French,  WllUs  M  .  FR36575 
Freshwater.  Robert  E,  FRI7522. 
Freudenthal.  Char  H.,  PR36399. 
Frocbe.    LeonaJd   R.,   FR36888. 
Fry    We.sley  L.  Jr.  PR3e588 
t'.ilgham.   Edwin    C.    FR36.563 
Fulloii.  Fltzhugh  L,.  Jr..  FR36417. 
Fulwlder.  Richard  B  .  FR36577. 
Fuqua.   Robert   P  .   PR370&2. 
Fviriow.   Leo  T.   FR35969 
Gabbert.  John  H.  PR36471. 
Gahn.   John   W..   PR23744 
Gaines.  Edmund  P..  Jr..  FR17568. 
Gall.   Herbert  J..  PR52316 
(;.tllagher,  Walter  J,,  FR36427. 
Gallarda.   William   J  .   FR36920 
Galvln.   Donald   W  .   PR23886 
GarlUigton.  Artliur.  Jr..  FR17545. 
Garonl.   Aldo  E  .   PR36322 
Garrett.   Clifford   E  .  FR36813 
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Watklns.  Charles  T  ,  Jr  ,  FR36013. 
Watklns,  Marvin  M.,  FR17742, 
Watson,  Allan  R  ,  FR  17258, 
Watus,  William  G  ,  Jr  ,  FR23857. 
Wayne,  Robert  E  ,  FR17397. 
VVeatherford,  Rose  H  ,  Jr,,  FR17288. 
Weaver,  Arthur  D.,  PR36155. 
Weaver,  Horace  A  ,  PR35466. 
Weber,  George  F  ,  PR36245. 
Weber,  Marvin  O.,  Jr  ,  FR17461 
Wehrle,  Joseph  H.,  FR52329 
W^elgelt,  Wlnfred  H.,  PR17278. 
Welnbrenner,  George  R  .  FR36374. 
Weingand,  Paul  G  ,  PR36839. 
Welshan.  Gerald  P.,  FR36227. 
Weltner,  Walter  L  ,  FR36765. 
Weldon   James  J  .  FR48768. 
Werbeck.  Donald  L  ,  FR18290. 
Wcrllch,  John  D  ,  FR36662 
Weslghan.  Arthur  E..  FR35911. 
Weston.  Robert  L  .  FR36769. 
Weyhrlch.  Melvln  P  ,  FR23700. 
Wheaton,  Harry  P  ,  Jr,,  FR36187, 
Wheeler,  James  L.  FR23717, 
Whistler,  Charles  F  ,  PR37335. 
White.  Charles  R  .  FR17533 
White,  Jack  E  ,  FR36945. 
White,  Rlchiird  T  ,  FR17418. 
Wlenecke,  Edward  R,,  FR23002, 
Wilkinson,  SUmley,  Jr.,  FR36675. 
Williams,  David  O.,  Jr  ,  FR36634. 
WillltUTis,  Durwood  B  ,  rR23750, 
Willis,  Richard  G,  FR36756  - 

WUUs,  William  T,,  Jr.,  FR52286 
Willoughby,  David  J,,  FR36521, 
Wilson,  Clarence  D  ,  FR52104. 
Wilson,  Robert  M.,  FR36308 
Wlnu,  Dnvld  W  ,  FT136646 
Wlnsor,  WllUa  J  ,  Jr  .  FR37103. 
Witt.  James  R  .  FR36437. 
Wltzel,  Robert  B.,  FR36744. 
Wolf,  Horace  G  ,  FR36680. 
Wolf.  Ray  D  ,  FR35930. 
Wood,  George  D  ,  FR37104 
Wtxid,  Robert  S  ,  FR36644 
Woodrum,  William  C,  FR366I8. 
Wortman.  John  J.,  FR17281. 
Wright,  Jerome  D  .  PR37059. 
Wright,  Robert  K  .  FR17348. 
Wright,  Robert  W..  FR36264, 
Wrinkle,  Jack  H  ,  FR36318 
Wyrosdlck,  Charles  R.,  PR37234. 
Yancev,  WllUam  B.,  Jr.,  FR17476. 
Yaw,  Robert  H..  FR36754. 
Yawn,  Henry  C,  III.  FR22735. 
Yep.  George.  PR4B789. 
York,  Charles  J  .  FR37038. 
Ycnmg.  Kendall  S..  FR36493. 
YoungblCKXl.  Winston  6  ,  FR3617a 

Younger.  Clyde  W.,  Jr.,  FR22719. 
Younger,  Dale  J.,  FR37232. 
Younk.  WllUam  «..  PR3ei60. 


Zanlewskl.  Felix,  J  ,  FR26685. 
Zeh,  Theodore  O.,  Jr  ,  FR17421. 
Zelne,  Donald  A  .  FR25725, 
Zemltls,  John  M  ,  FR35957. 
Zengel,  John  P,  P  .  FR36952. 
Zlerden,  Eugene  H.,  FR33052. 
Zutter.  Leroy  P  ,  FR16525, 
Zuppan   Lawrence  L.,  Jr.,  FR17523. 

CHAPLAINS 

Alt,  Eugene  R  ,  FR23202 
Bonner,  Harold  W.,  PR21865 
Brian,  Sam  E  ,  FR48605 
Chrlstensen.  Morley  W  ,  FR55116. 
Clemens,  Eugene  M  ,  PR48606. 
Deles.  Bernard  M  .  rR70979 
Dubose,  Wilds  S  ,  Jr.,  PR48803 
Flnneran.  Michael  J.,  FR20859. 
Gaflnev.  Conrad  J  ,  FR48604. 
Gilchrist.  Frank  J  ,  PR48602 
Hoop,  George  E  ,  PR21861, 
Jellloo,  Thomas  M.,  FR24681, 
Levltan,  Kalman  L  ,  FR23204. 
Mulligan,  Edward  B  .  PR20860 
Prokopovltsch,  John  E  ,  FR48601. 
Puseman,  Edmund  A  ,  rR21864. 
Ray.  Erwln,  R  ,  FR56411. 
Saul,  Laurence  E.,  FR21862 
Shelton,  David  K.,  FR21863 
Shlnn,  Benjamin  J  ,  rR24680 
Shoemaker,  WUUam  L  ,  FR55114. 
Splewak.  Stanley  W  ,  FR486()0, 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Buchholz,  Robert  E  ,  FR27982. 
Calomenl.  Alexander  A,.  FR2317e. 
Chappell.  Robert  P  ,  FR26635, 
Cornvn,  John,  FR27632 
Crouse   Vance  L.,  FR26735, 
Dlrlam,  James  H  ,  FR21765. 
Freeborn,  Carl  H  ,  FR32354. 
Havden,  Max  W.,  FR49699 
Hooker.  Southern  P  ,  FR32353. 
Julius,  Loy  L  ,  FR23071, 
Mahan.  Charles  J  .  FR24678. 
Metts.  Dewey  H..  Jr..  FR26695. 
Morris,  Charles  R  ,  FR21832, 
Prejean,  Edward  J  ,  Jr,  FR29277. 
Rllev,  William  D.,  Jr  .  FR26358. 
Rov.'  Edward  W..  FR24676. 
Sachsel.  Arthur  J.,  FR29278. 
Salentlne,  Russell  J  .  FR22407. 
Schwatka.  Charles  T  .  Jr  .  FR21768. 
Shuttee.  Thomas  3  .  FR23590. 
Smolen.  George,  FR32570. 
Snider.  J   Martin.  FR29651. 
Stern.  Roger  O  ,  FR29662. 
Varrln.  Rene  D  .  FR25481. 
Woodward,  Hubert  W  ,  ra22977 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Bralllar,  Max  B.,  FR25468 
Burba,  William  H..  FR24212 
Cerha,  Harrv  T  ,  FR26693, 
Che.sney,  Murhpy  A  ,  FR29808 
Dlgldvannl,  Anthony  J,,  FR25477, 
Qtp.son,  Edgar  N  .  FR25646. 
John.  Joseph  J  ,  FR27975 
Penlston,  William  H  ,  FR25636, 
Smith,  Milton  J  ,  FR29770, 
Spada,  Prank  J  ,  rR23067. 
Staples.  Pelhan  J  ,  Jr  ,  PR23064 
Webster,  John  O  ,  FR25658 
Wells,  John  C  ,  Jr  ,  FR26732. 
Woltjen.  Myron  J,,  FR55905 

NURSE    CORPS 

Amton,  Juliet  M  D.,  FR22056. 
Blount.  Janice  M..  FR22040. 
Carle.  Martha.  PR21145. 
Chandler.  Etta.  FR22034. 
Duplease.  Margaret  L.,  rR21180. 
Emlgh.  Ona  M  ,  FR22064. 
Erdmann.  Marjorle  B..  FR2n62. 
Fornara.  Josephine  E.,  FR22020, 
Garvin.  Sara  E..  rR21048 
Oultrau,  Genevieve  D..  rR26656. 
Hedrlck,  Florence  D,.  FR21166. 
Hyatt   Delores  I.,  PR21178. 
Jones   Inez  L  .  FR31184 
Lawrence.  Evelyn  N.,  PR22075 
McCIoskey,  Blanche  A.,  rR22004. 
Mlchelltsch.  Anna  V.,  FBSloaO. 
Mllroy.  Lyla  P  .  FTia20ee. 
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Pace.  Lora  J..  FR21063. 
RagUn.  Alice  H.,  FR22039 
.Seaudt.  Valeska  B,,  FR21151. 
.Shefud,  Rose  M..  FR22065 
Taylor,  Bernlce  V  ,  FR21112 
Wickstrum,  Mary  K  ,  FF151566. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Baker,  Wesley  A  ,  FR48953 
Cahlll.  Daniel  P  ,  KR48944 
Cox.  Sidney  D.,  Jr  .  FR21875 
Crabb,  Klrkham  V,,  PR48948. 
DIbona,  Philip,  FR21641 
Dykes.  Leroy  C  .  PR48942. 
Haigler.  Steven  V..  Jr..  FR21638. 


Herold.  Paul  A  ,  FR48945. 
Hllty.  Eugene  A    FR48956 
Llberson.  Samuel.  FR4S946 
McChesney  Lambert  W    Sr  .  FR48955. 
McMahar..  Philip  E    FR48954 
Park.  Arthur  W  ,  FR23077 
Payne.  Carl  N,,  FR48947 
Plock,  William  L  ,  FR21639. 
Shaw.  John  R    FR48941 
Snyder.  Edward  E..  FR48943. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

Grau.  William  H..  Jr..  FR23073. 
Qrlffln.  Thomas  P..  FR23217, 
Lang.  Charles  V,,  FR27530. 


BIOMEDICAL    SCIENCKS    CORPS 

■odycomb,  Joyce  FR20847. 
Bills.  Mary  C  .  FR49737. 
Peterson   Robert  L    FR48950. 
Smith.  Francis  S    FR:36854 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senat*  July  1 1 .  1966 : 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
April  20.  1966.  of  Carl  Cleveland  t«  be  post- 
master at  Qulnhagak.  In  the  State  of  Alaska 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Vice  President  Pays  Tribute  to  Rev. 
Richard  E.  Evans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    TOSJt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  11.  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN,  Mr,  Speaker,  it 
cive.^  me  great  plea.'jure  to  .submit  for  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H,  Humphrey  in  tribute  to  the  lat-e 
Reverend  Dr,  Richard  E  Evans  of  the 
old  Labor  Temple,  formerly  located  at 
Ea,<t  14th  Street  and  Second  Avenue  in 
New  York  City,  which  i.s  part  of  my  con- 
;:rp,s.sional  district. 

Vice  President  Humphreys  letter  has 
been  laminated  and  has  been  affixed  in  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  Reverend  Richard 
E,  Evans  Interfalth  Meditation  Room  of 
the  J,F,K.  Librai-y  for  Minorities.  Inc., 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  Nation's  im- 
miLirant^s  in  the  spirit  of  the  book  "A 
Nation  of  ImmiRrants."  written  by  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Vice  President 
Washington.  May  25,  1966. 

Mr.  J.  P.  SOMMER. 

Director.  J  F.K.  Lib'arp  for  Minorities,  Inc., 
Brfx)klyn.  S.Y. 

Dear  Mr  Sommeb.  Please  convey  my  greet - 
'nes  :ind  cx)npratuiations  on  the  dedlcntion 
'">;  the  Rpverend  Richard  E  Evans  Interfalth 
Meditation  Room.  Its  location  Is  so  very  ap- 
propriate m  the  Library  for  Minorities  which 
iJe.ir.s  the  Lnimortal  name  oJ  i>ur  late,  be- 
:>■,  wj  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  Dick 
Ev.uis  would  have  been  so  pleased  to  be 
remembered  in  this  meaningful  manner — 
»"li!eh  serves  the  cause  of  God  and  of  human 
br<vhprhood.  As  Dick  Evans'  friend,  as  one 
w!io  admired  his  humility,  his  spiritual  dedi- 
cailon.  his  devotion  to  the  Family  of  Man 
and  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  go<xi  wUi,  I 
join  with  his  many  other  friends  and  ad- 
mirers In  commending  this  fine  occasion. 

One  of  the  greatest  success  stories  m  all 
the  world  consists  of  the  contributions  to  our 
nation  by  immlgrante  of  every  background, 
fvery  race,  creed  and  color.  By  giving  the 
forelifn-born  the  opportunity  to  rise  Indi- 
vidually to  their  hlgheet  potientlal,  America 
iiae  enriched  Itself  beyond  meaaure — In  In- 
tangibles as  well  as  tangibly, 
^I'«  is  a  fact — all  too  unfortunately,  that 
4t  limes  In  our  history,  America  has  not 
wn  fviily  true  to  ils  own  Ideals,  There  have 
■^pn  U!,happy  times  of  bigotry  and  Intol- 
erance,   The  door  of  dlscrlmtiiatlon  has  of- 


ten been  slammed  In  the  face  of  many  In- 
nocent people — native  or  foreign-born — 
merely  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin,  the 
temple  of  their  worship,  the  land  of  their 
father'*  birth.  Fortunately,  our  na- 
tion has  turned  the  corner.  Most  of  these  re- 
grettable situations  have  now  been  changed 
for  the  better.  More  corrective  action  is  still 
to  be  taken.  As  you  pause  for  prayer  In  tins 
Interfalth  Meditation  Room  may  you — may 
all  of  us — take  renewed  strength  from  Dick 
Evans'  great  value«  May  you — may  all  of  us — 
proceed  to  fulfill  the  hlgheet  prlnclplee  of  our 
respective  faiths.  By  putting  our  creed  Into 
our  dally  deed,  we  w;l.  demonstrate  our  true 
devotion  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man.  We  will  thus  carry  on 
In  Dick  Evans'  Inspiring  memory. 
Sincerely, 

Ht.-BEHT   H.    H',.-MPHRrT 


Radio  Station  KLOL  in  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
Honors  Vietnam  Uniti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 
Monday.  July  11.  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. July  4.  1966.  KLOL  radio  in  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  devoted  the  entire  broadcast  day 
to  saluting  officers  and  men  of  the  U  S.S. 
Tortuaa  and  the  armed  helicopter  de- 
tachment. Sea  Wolf,  of  the  145th  Avia- 
tion Battalion,  opeiating  from  the  flight 
deck  of  the  Tnrtuga.  both  serving  with 
the  7th  Fleet  along  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam. Tliis  special  broadcast  was  re- 
corded and  rushed  to  the  U.S.S.  Tortuga 
and  played  back  over  the  ship's  public 
address  system. 

Tlie  Tortuga.  a  .specialized  Navy  ship 
equipped  with  a  flight  and  well  deck,  is 
stationed  in  the  maze  of  river  mouths 
where  the  Mekong  River  meets  the  South 
China  Sea  east  of  Saigon.  The  Tortuga. 
along  with  Sea  Wolf,  assists  Vietnamese 
forces  in  the  control  of  Communist  river 
traffic. 

AH  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Tor- 
tuga and  Sea  Wolf  were  indi\1duany  rec- 
ofmized  during  KLOLs  special  July  4 
b.'-oadcast  with  many  of  the  mldwestern- 
ers  receiving  specially  recorded  messages 
from  home.  Officials  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  services  and  State 
arid  local  govcriunent  personalities  also 
participated  in  this  special  recogrJtion 


We,  the  people  of  Nebraska,  invit*  all 
Amencans  to  join  us  in  payuig  tribute  to 
the 'gallant  men  who  represent  our  armed 
forces  m  war-torn  Vietiiam, 


The  Feast  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    ."EliSEV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  11,  1966 

Mr  JOELSON  Mr,  Speaker,  as  we 
mark  the  feast  of  SS,  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  it  is  fitting  to  consider  also 
the  observance  of  Slovak  independence. 
These  two  apostles  of  the  Slavs  in  intro- 
ducing Christianity  in  Slovakia  In  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  centurx-,  also 
brought  In  the  Idea  of  freedom  to  Slo- 
vakia, Since  then  these  brave  and  in- 
dustrious people  have  clung  as  tena- 
ciously to  the  tenets  of  Christianity  as 
they  have  to  the  idea  of  freedom  'and 
independence  The  Chnstlanltv  thus 
preached  in  Slovakia  by  these  two 
Byzantine  mis.slonaries  became,  in  the 
course  of  centuries  the  principal  binding 
force  among  the  Slovak  people,  the  very 
core  of  their  spiritual  unity. 

In  the  course  of  their  turbulent  his- 
tory the  Slovaks  have  preserved  this 
spiritual  unity.  Unfortunately,  however, 
they  have  not  been  as  successftil  in  re- 
taining their  national  political  freedom 
and  unity  At  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  they  united  with  the  Czechs 
and  formed  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
In  1939  when  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
was  broken  up,  then  Slovaks  proclaimed 
their  independence,  only  to  fall  under 
the  oppression  of  Nazi  Germany,  Since 
the  end  of  the  war  they  were  once  more 
united  with  the  Czechs  and  today  they 
enjoy  some  form  of  autonomy  in  the 
People's  Ftepublic  of  Czechoslovakia 

All  loyal  and  patriotic  Americans  of 
Slovak  descent  have  maintained  some 
spiritual  ties  with  the  land  of  their  Slo- 
vak forebears  Here  in  this  great  Repub- 
lic they  have  appreciated  the  opportu- 
nities offered  to  them,  and  they  have 
made  the  best  of  these  opportunities. 
They  have  numerous  welfare,  educa- 
tional, and  philanthropic  organizations, 
all  of  them  rendering  invaluable  ser\'lces 
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to  American-Slovak  communities.  Par- 
ticularly strong  is  the  Sokol.  an  organiza- 
tion devoted  primarily  to  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  youth,  and  also  very 
active  in  the  Improvement  of  the  mind,  in 
educational  work. 


UnWerial  Language  of  Music  Overcomes 
Tension*  of  International  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  11.  1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  times  of 
war  the  most  con.splcuous  acts  of  excel- 
lence are  often  those  occurring  on  the 
battlefield.  But  if  man  is  ever  to  achieve 
peace,  he  mu.st  pursue  excellence  In 
realms  of  beauty  and  not  In  fields  of 
death.  Thus  I  view  with  hope  and  pride 
the  achievements  of  Mlsha  EMchter,  a  20- 
year-old  student  from  Beverly  Hills. 
Calif.,  and  would  like  to  bring  his 
achievements  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

In  the  recent  Third  Tchaikovsky  Music 
Competition  in  Moscow.  Mr.  Dlchter  was 
awarded  second  place  in  the  piano  divi- 
sion. The  first-place  wirmer.  a  Russian, 
was  all  but  Ignored  by  the  audience,  who 
gave  the  young  American  an  ovation  un- 
precedented since  Van  Cllbum's  triumph 
8  years  ago.  It  seems  that  the  universal 
language  of  mu5lc  was  able  to  overcome 
the  tensions  of  International  relations. 

Mlsha  Ertchter  was  born  in  Shanghai, 
China,  in  1945  and  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leon  Dlchter.  in  1948.  A  lifetime  resi- 
dent of  West  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Dlchter 
began  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  6. 
Throughout  his  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  he  was  able  to  maintain 
good  grades,  participate  in  athletics,  and 
still  practice  piano  up  to  8  hours  a  day. 
His  first  public  concert  was  given  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  In 
early  1963,  where  his  presentation  of 
Stravinsky's  "Petrushka"  won  praises 
from  music  critics. 

After  graduation  from  Beverly  Hills 
High  School  in  June  1963,  Mr.  Dlchter 
spent  1  year  pursuing  a  full  course  load 
at  UCLA  and  continuing  his  music  at 
home  under  the  direction  of  Aube 
Tzerko.  In  the  fall  of  1964.  he  was  ac- 
cepted at  Jullliard  School  of  Music  to 
study  piano  under  Rosina  Lhevlnne.  For 
the  past  2  years  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  his  music,  and  his  hard  work  has 
yielded  well-earned  recognition  In  Mos- 
cow. 

We  of  California's  26th  Congressional 
District  are  proud  of  Mr.  Dlchter.  as  must 
be  all  Americans  Proud,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  triumph  In  Moscow,  but  also 
because  his  dedication  and  his  talent  of- 
fer a  reminder  that  the  imlversallty  of 
art  can  supercede  the  diversity  of  politics 
John  P.  Kennedy  once  said  that  he  be- 
lieved in  the  Greek  definition  of  happi- 
ness— the  full  use  of  ones  powers  In  pur- 
suit of  excellence  On  that  ground. 
Mlsha  Dlchter  must  be  the  happiest  of 


men,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  his 
victory. 

Margaret  Creek  Watershed  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  11,  1966 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  fine  citizens 
of  my  district,  who  last  week  finalized 
details  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
dam  for  the  Margaret  Creek  watershed 
project  In  Athens  County  in  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 

I  wish  to  personally  commend  Mr. 
Perry  Munn,  chairman,  of  the  Margaret 
Creek  Conservancy  District,  whose  un- 
tiring leadership  has  brought  this  project 
to  reality. 

The  contract,  signed  last  week,  for 
$117,000  will  be  for  a  multiple-purpose 
flood  prevention  flsh  and  wildlife  reser- 
voir. Of  the  cost,  $95,238  will  cx>me  from 
Federal  funds  and  $16,000  of  the  re- 
mainder will  come  from  the  Ohio  State 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  The 
46-acre  fish  and  wildlife  reservoir  to  be 
created  will  be  operated  by  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  Margaret  Creek  watershed  area 
covers  38,600  acres.  The  purposes  of  the 
watershed  plan  are  to  reduce  flood  dam- 
ages and  soil  erosion,  provide  municipal 
water  storage,  and  also  provide  for  water 
recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  us<:\ 
The  planned  works,  In  addition  to  the 
above-mentioned  reservoir,  include  four 
flood  prevention  impoundments,  another 
multiple-purpose  reservoir,  and  almost 
10  miles  of  channel  Improvements.  The 
entire  prc«ram  will  be  Installed  over  the 
next  5  years. 

The  monetary  benefits  from  the  total 
watershed  structure  program  are  esti- 
mated at  $96,173  yearly.  Most  of  this — 
$85,449 — will  come  from  flood  prevention, 
water  supply,  and  recreational  use. 
About  $2,065  will  come  from  redevelop- 
ment benefits  and  $8,659  from  secondary 
benefits. 

About  96  percent  of  the  Margaret 
Creek  watershed  area  is  in  agricultural 
land.  FYequent  floods  cause  extensive 
damage  to  lands,  buildings,  and  trans- 
portation facilities. 

In  March  of  1964.  Margaret  Creek 
overflowed  its  banks  and  covered  1.200 
acres,  causing  damages  estimated  at 
$40,750. 

In  March  of  1963,  flood  damages  of 
$51,000  were  reported.  And  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1961.  an  estimated  1.100  acres 
were  Inundated,  causing  $30,600  worth 
of  damage.  Obviously,  there  is  a  clear 
need  for  flood  prevention  measures  in 
thLs  area. 

New  methods  of  water  management 
are  also  necessary.  The  city  of  Albany 
has  increased  Its  population  57  percent 
since  1950.  The  water  supply  is  rapidly 
diminishing  and  does  not  now  meet  pres- 
ent demands.  In  addition,  a  recently 
created  school  district  is  planning  to 
build  a  new  school  and  this  will  create 
further  needs. 


As  for  outdoor  recreation,  this  is  a 
must,  not  a  luxury,  in  today's  urban  so- 
ciety. Parks,  beaches,  and  picnic  areas 
were  jammed  all  over  the  country  this 
past  holiday  weekend,  and  authoritative 
soiu-ces  estimate  that  by  the  year  2000, 
our  outdoor  recreational  needs  will  triple, 
although  our  land  area,  of  course,  will 
not  grow  by  an  acre. 

The  Hocking  River  Valley,  in  which 
Margaret  Creek  watershed  is  located,  is 
one  of  the  most  scenic  areas  in  Ohio. 
At  present,  the  nearest  State  park  pro- 
vides facilities  only  for  picnicking.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Margaret  Creek  water- 
shed plan  is  including  swimming,  fi.=h- 
ing,  and  other  basic  facilities  for  outdoor 
recreation  in  its  plan.  In  addition,  the 
recently  signed  contract  for  the  first  res- 
ervoir to  be  built  will  also  create  a  46- 
acre  fish  and  wildlife  sanctuary  for  rab- 
bit.s,  squirrels,  muskrats,  and  other 
species  of  wildlife  in  the  area. 

The  sponsors  of  the  watershed  project 
are  the  Athens  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, the  Athens  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District,  the  Margaret 
Creek  Conservancy  District,  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and 
the  village  of  Albany.  Federal  a.ssi.stance 
is  provided  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
Forest  Service. 

I  know  all  these  people  have  worked 
long  and  hard  for  this  project,  and  I 
congratulate  them  on  achieving  this  in- 
terim milestone  of  the  signing  of  the 
first  contract  for  construction.  With  the 
continued  support  and  assistance  of  these 
sponsors,  I  know  the  project  will  be  suc- 
cessfully completed. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBR.fSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  11,  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over- 
whelming desire  of  the  captive  peoples  of 
east  central  Europe  for  self-determina- 
tion and  freedom  from  Communist 
tyranny  Is  a  factor  that  can  too  easily 
escape  the  allegiance  of  our  alertness 
during  this  time  of  major  focus  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  avoid  this 
potential  oversight  and  wish  to  call  to 
their  attention  the  annual  observances 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  this  July  17  to 
23. 

The  problems  of  the  captive  east  cen- 
tral European  nations  belong  in  the  fore- 
front of  international  issues.  Let  us  not 
so  quickly  forget  the  dlfQculties  we 
have  been  so  long  exposed  to  because  of 
Communist  objectives  in  Europe.  We 
must  not  focus  so  intently  on  the  Viet- 
nam situation  that  we  forget  our  obliga- 
tions to  encourage  and  support  all  efforts 
to  free  these  captive  peoples  from  their 
totalitarian  regimes. 

Any  tendency  on  our  part  to  readily 
accept  news  of  liberalization  In  Com- 
munist East  Europe  as  a  sign  that  the 
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threat  to  freedom  in  that  area  has  ended 
i.s  a  tendency  mistaken  in  its  identity  of 
the  overall  objective.s  to  which  this  Na- 
tion has  pledged  itself. 

The  peoples  of  east  central  EXirope  are 
still  denied  fundamental  human  rights. 
Communism  still  maintains  its  strangle- 
hold of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  100  mil- 
lion people  in  this  area.  The  woes  of  the 
captive  peoples  in  Europe  have  thus  not 
.subsided.  They  remain  a  subject  for 
major  consideration  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  renew  their 
vital  interest  in  the  welfares  of  these 
captive  millions  and  to  endorse  that  part 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  1966  mani- 
festo that  accuses  the  Soviet  Union  of 
violating  "its  solemn  promises  of  freedom 
and  independence  to  the  nine  nations 
made  captive  during  or  after  World  War 
II — Albania.  Bulgaria,  Czccho.slovakia, 
Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Poland,  and  Rumania." 


Groand-Breaking  Ceremony  for  Cleveland 
Transit  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  11.  1966 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  30,  1966,  It  was  our  piivllege 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  break 
ground  for  the  Cleveland  transit  sys- 
tem's extension  to  the  Cleveland  Hopkins 
International  Airport. 

This  was  an  eplc-maklng  event  in 
Cleveland,  which  was  made  pos.slble  by 
a  grant  of  $6,995,000  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  half  the  project  cost.  If 
the  community  completes  a  compre- 
hensive land  use  study  within  3  years, 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  has  committed 
Itself  to  donate  an  additional  $2,250,000 
for  the  project. 

Additionally,  the  voters  of  Cleveland 
and  Cuyahoga  County  have  approved 
bond  Issues  to  finance  parking  lots  and 
bridges  In  order  to  develop  the  transit 
e.xtenslon.  Cuyahoga  County  will  spend 
an  estimated  $3.7  million  on  the  project 
by  providing  five  bridges  along  the  rapid 
tran.slt  extension. 

This  extension  of  the  Cleveland  rapid 
transit  system  will  make  Cleveland  the 
first  city  In  the  United  States  to  have 
a  rapid  transit  line  serving  the  down- 
town area  and  the  airport.  This  will 
make  the  Cleveland  airport  only  minutes 
away  from  hundreds  of  thoiisands  of 
greater  Clevelanders. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  have  the  Honor- 
able Robert  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  signal  this 
tran.slt  achievement  wliich  was  made 
Po.<«ible  under  Federal  law.  Following 
1-s  the  statement  of  Secretary  Weaver: 
RiMARKs    AT    Cleveland    TBANsrr    System 

OROrVD-BREAKINO     BY     ROBERT     C.     WEAVEB, 
SETRETART,    HOtTSIKO    AND    URBAN     DEVELOP- 

I  am  doing  a  lot  of  bujstness  theee  days 
Wth  Mayor  Locher  and  the  City  of  Cleveland. 


The  Mayor  and  I  met  In  Washington  early 
thlB  month  to  announce  a  Joint  agreement 
between  tlie  city  and  thie  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  on  an  Im- 
mediate action  program  to  speed  up  Cleve- 
land's urban  renewal  program 

We  met  again  at  the  Conference  of  Mayors 
in  Dallas  in  mid-June  wlien  I  urged  the 
Mayors  to  plve  strong  support  to  our  major 
1966  legislative  proposal — the  Demonstration 
Cities  Act.  The  Conference  did  endorse  the 
proposal,  and  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  this  week  reported  out  an 
excellent  bUl. 

Tills  kind  of  cooperative  action  is  Increas- 
ing as  we  gear  ourselves  to  meet  the  Increas- 
Ingly  complex  problems  of  urban  areas  and 
to  the  kind  of  coordination  required  to  meet 
these  problems. 

President  Johnson  has  characterized  this 
as  Creative  Federalism,  which  he  defines  as 
follows: 

"Many  of  our  critical  new  programs  In- 
volve the  Federal  Government  In  Joint  ven- 
tures with  State  and  local  governments  in 
thousands  of  communities  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  success  or  failure  of  these  pro- 
grams depends  on  timely  and  effective  com- 
munication and  on  readiness  for  action  on 
the  part  of  both  Federal  agencies  m  the  field 
and  the  State  and  local  governmental  units." 

We  meet  again  today  In  a  test  of  this  new 
partnership.  We  are  celebrating  the  ground 
breaking  for  an  extension  of  the  "Transit 
System's  line  to  this  great  International  air- 
port. Tills  extension  is  pcxsslble  because  of 
a  $6,995,000  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  The  City 
is  Investing  a  considerable  sum  in  parking 
lots  at  two  new  rapid  transit  stations  and 
for  an  access  rotidway  to  the  airport  lots. 
And  Cuyahoga  County  will  make  a  con- 
siderable contribution  by  providing  five 
bridges  along  the  rapid  transit  extension. 

This  is  Creative  Federalism  at  work  in  the 
most  practical  way,  activating  the  city,  its 
transit  system,  the  county  and  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  constructive  and  effective 
Joint  venture. 

This  expansion  Is  an  example  of  good 
planning  and  imaginative  thinking.  If  I 
have  read  my  facts  correctly,  you  will  have 
this  combination : 

The  first  modern  rapid  transit  line  In  the 
nation  serving  both  the  downtown  area  .nd 
the  airport; 

Attractive  and  comfortable  high-speed 
trains; 

A  convenient  access  road  to  airport  park- 
ing lots; 

Good  parking  facilities  at  transit  termi- 
nals to  lure  the  driver  from  the  highway; 

Loading  platforms  at  transit  terminals  to 
accommodate  feeder  bus  lines  and  what  you 
describe  as  "kiss-n-rkle"  passengers 

It  sounds  to  me  as  though  you  are  in- 
stigating a  lively  flirtation  between  your 
customers  and  your  transit  system.  Yon 
have  my  congratulations  I  hope  It  leads  to 
a  compatible  marriage 

I  would  also  like  to  Indulge  myself  in 
pointing  with  pride  to  our  Federal  achieve- 
ments In  this  field 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  was  characterized  by  President  John- 
son as  "one  of  the  most  profoundly  signifi- 
cant domestic  measures  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  during  the  1960'6."  It  Is  already 
living  up  to  lt.s  promise. 

The  Congress  authorized  $375  million  for 
grant  assistance  to  cover  a  three-year  period. 
The  largest  outlays  have  been  for  capital  Im- 
provement grants  for  equipment  and  facili- 
ties, as  in  the  Cleveland  Transit  System  ex- 
tension. 

Let  me  report  briefly  where  we  stand  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year: 

There  have  been  3^  capital  grants  approved 
for  a  Federal  commitment  of  about  1133.7 
million: 

These  have  gone  to  communities  of  all 
sizes,    in    every    part    of    the    country.     The 


smallest  was  about  $49,000  to  Kenner.  Loui- 
siana— population  17.000 — for  two  busses  and 
a  garage.  The  largest  wr,*  more  than  »23.4 
million  to  the  City  of  New  York  for  400  new 
cars  for  the  subway  system; 

Some  of  these  grant.s  have  prevented  a 
breakdown  or  total  loss  of  public  transporta- 
tion service; 

The  capital  projects  approved  to  date  will 
generate  an  estimated  $243  million  in  manu- 
facturing and  construction  work  in  the 
transportation  industry  over  the  next  two  to 
three  years,  so  there  Is  a  sizeable  contribution 
to  the  economy; 

There   have   been   43    grants   for   research, 

development,  and   demonstration   projects 

for  a  total  Federal  commitment  of  $38.4  mil- 
lion. These  have  ranged  from  a  project  to 
test  an  air  cushion  vehicle  i  known  as  a 
hovercraft)  in  San  Francisco  Bav,  to  one  in 
Massachusetts  which  led  to  a  "reorganized 
metropolitan  transit  system. 

Since  a  key  requirement  Is  that  of  plan- 
ning, the  Federal  grant  progr:im  has  been  a 
major  f;ictor  in  creating  coordinated  urban 
transportation  systems  as  .part  of  the  planned 
development  of  whole  met.-opolltan  areas. 
This,  in  the  future,  may  turn  out  to  be  oiir 
most  Important  contribution. 

All  these  projects  have  been  developed 
locally,  with  the  Federal  Involvement  re- 
stricted to  assisu-ince  and  incentives  The 
fundamental  concepts  In  this  program  are 
local  initiative,  local  responsibility  and  local 
control. 

Having  piissed  out  congratulations  I  must 
now  take  a  moment  to  view  with  alarm 

We  have  barely  sta.  ted  the  arduous  lournev 
to  rebuild  and  revitalize  our  urban  mass 
tr.'i.n.sportatlon  systems.  It  is  a  strange  com- 
bination of  events  Indeed  when  we  realize 
that  while  the  number  of  people  In  urban 
America  has  doubled  in  forty  vears,  railway 
commuting  ha.=  been  cut  in  "half  and  travel 
by  rapid  transit  has  declined  by  millions  of 
customer  rides  each  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  transit  riding  Is  less  In  1966  than  it  was 
in  1907. 

We  must  orchestrate  all  the  transportation 
facilities  of  whole  metropolitan  complexes — 
highways,  subways,  surface  rail  syste.ms  and 
water  transportation  if  necessary'  We  must 
coordinate  these  systems  into  the  whole 
urban  scheme  of  things,  so  that  transporta- 
tion doesn't  tear  the  physical  and  social 
fabric  of  the  community. 

We  must  recognize,  In  short  that  trans- 
portation must  help  create  the  urban  en- 
vironment we  seek;  that  the  prtncipal  prob- 
lem of  the  city  is  not  how  to  move,  but  how 
to  live.  In  this  effort,  our  new  Department 
intends  to  move  forward  vigorously  and  effec- 
tively. We.  too  have  barely  started  our 
Journey  to  help  create  viable  and  attractive 
urban  transportation  systems.  We  must  ac- 
celerate— together — toward  the  future. 


Fra»er  Surrey   Findi   Poblic   Opinion 
Divided   on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  July  11,  1966 

Mr.  FRASER  In  May.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  distributed  a  questionnaire  among  my 
constituents  on  some  of  the  critical  is- 
sues facing  our  Nation  Paramount 
among  these  issues  Ls  the  Vletnsim  war. 
For  this  reason  a  question  on  Vietnam 
headed  the  list  of  15  topics  covered  by 
my  questionnaire. 
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■me  answer,  reflect^  Ihe  divided  opin- 
ion  of   our   Nauon   toward    the   conflict. 
Three  choices  were  ottered:  Withdrawa 
of  American  forces,  increases  military  ac 
coniinuation  of  our  present 
while  seeidng  ave- 
nues for  negotmuon      None  oi^ethx^ 
Choices  attracted  a  majority.    A  Pl^i  aim 
of  42  percent  favored  continuation  of  our 
present  policy     Military  acceleration  was 
favored  by   30   percent,   and  28  percent 
support^^d  withdrawal 

WIUB     DI.-iTRIIil-'TUJN' 

More  than  ISO.O'^O  que.Htionnaires  were 
mailed  out— one  to  every  household  in 
the  city  of  Minneapoli.--to  Minnesota  s 
Fifth  Congre.ssional  District,  which  l 
represent. 

Some  5  300  were  returned.  This  is  a 
sizable  respoiLse,  considering  that  the 
questionnaires  were  printed  on  the  bacK 
of  a  newsletter  and  had  to  be  torn  off 
and  put  in  an  envelope  by  the  recipients. 
I  realize  that  a  separate  questiomiaire 
would  have  produced  a  larger  response 
but  the  combuied  maiUns  was  made  W 
save  money  The  cost  of  printing  the 
questionnaire  wa.s  paid  with  my  own 
funds,  not  with  tax  money. 

The  response  to  the  questionnaire  has 
demonstrated,  above  all  else,  that  tlie 
people  of  Minneapolis  are  aware  of  and 
concerned  about  the  problems  with  which 
we  m  Congress  struggle  every  day 

The  greatest  nuijority  of  all — 88  per- 
cent—expressed concern  over  our  in- 
creasingly polluu-d  air  and  water  by  fa- 
voring? Federal  action  to  control  pollu- 
tion The  next  niopt  popular  Issues  were 
truth-ln-packa*.'inK  and  truth-in-lending 
bills,  with  86  [)ercent  in  favor. 

CONTRIBVTIONS 

Onlv  one  question  drew  a  predomi- 
nantly negative  resptnise  This  was  the 
question  concerning  tax  relief  for  per- 
sons who  make  small  political  contribu- 
tions. More  tlmn  60  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents said  i\v 

R!1.)BKS!A 

Relatively  small  numbers  of  ■"unde- 
cided" answers  Uj  most  questions  indi- 
cated that  most  persons  who  returned 
the  questionnaires  have  definite  opinions 
on  most  of  the  subiects  covered.  The 
greatest  uncertainty—more  than  one 
person  in  five  undecided— centered 
around  our  support  of  British  efforts  to 
sfuarantee  majority  njle  in  Rhodesia, 
While  I  consider  this  an  important  issue. 
apparentlv  it  has  uol  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  public  attention.  Those  with  an 
opinion  were  quite  evenly  divided. 

THRI^F-F-ofSTHS    SUPPORT 

*M1  the  remaining  questions  received  a 
majontv  of  supp<irt  Three  out  of  four 
re.spcindents  favored  a  change  m  the 
electoral  college  system  and  federally  re- 
quired safety  features  for  new  cars. 

-rWO-TTURO?!    ST'PPORT 

Among    the   l.-ssues    that    attracted    at 
^  least  50  percent,  but  fewer  than  66  per- 
'~  cent,  of  support  were  these;  4-year  terms 
for    Congressmen;    an    Increased    mini- 
mum wage:   a  new  Federal  Department 
of  Transportation,  more  Federal  aid  to 
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education;  a  Federal  hi-tb.way  beauiifica- 
tlon  pnigrani;  and  Federal  aid  to  cities 
for  police  tramins 

Mr    Speaker.  I  submit  {■):■  tiie  Kf,  <  ;  i^ 
the    following    tabulation,    questioii.    b.\ 
question,    showm;-;    the    percentage    re- 
sponses to  my  questionnaire: 
I  Re.suU.s  In  percent] 

1  Vietnam — Shiuild  we — 
a    Withdruw  our  forces  completely''-    ^-      28 
b    Malntiiln  our  pre.sent  policy  of  limited 

involvement  while  containing  to  seek 
negotiations  for  peace''.  *'- 

c.  Increase  our   mUltary  act!vitle^■'  -0 

2  D<;  you  favor  4-year  lerms  for  Congret.- 

men  ^ 

"^  es T „, 

No "  I 

Undecided  .-    — 

3  Do  you  tavor  ra.sing  ;;.e  pr(>..e:-,t  i  ^  -io 
minlnium  wage? 

Yes  

No 

tJndecided    

4  Do  vou  f.r.tr  i  L>epartment  of  Trans- 
Porlation  ihat  would  bring  under  one  de- 
partment all  Federal  agencies  now  engaged 
m  transtwrtation  activities? 

60 

24 

16 


13.  Do    you    fa  .or    Federal    action    against 
water  arid  air  pollution? 

88 

10 


Yes. 

No. 


50 

41 

9 


fi    Do  y  lU 
college   .-VRtem 


Yes.    -    

No    -.     --       

Undecided 

favor  a  ctianre  In  the  electoral 
to  divide   a   State's  electoral 
votes  in   proportion   to   the   popular  vote   in- 
,'toad  of  on  a  w;nner-take-all  basls^ 

Undecided 

6    Do  you  favor  tax  relief  for  persons  who 
make    small    p.-1'.iicHl    contrlbutlor:S'^ 

30 

62 


'Z. 


ir. 


Yes 

No - -- 

Undecided    -      - 

7     I>o    vou    f.ivor    expanded' U.S.    tradi 
non.stratcgic    g.  .ods    with     eastern     European 

countries? 

. 66 

24 


10 


n 


Yep      

U:-.  decided 

8  D*J  vou  favor  a  Federal  requirement  that 
auto  manufactvirers  include  addition..!  safety 
teatures  on  new  caxs? 

Undecided 

9  Do  vou  f.ivor  continued  U.S.  support  of 
the  British  Government  i:,  opposition  to  the 
Smith  regime  m.  Rhodesia  ' 

Yes. - -- 

No    

Undecided    -    

10  Do  you  favor  "truth  m  jiackagmg' 
'•tnith  ii!  lendiii'-''   laws? 
Yes    -_    

No .; 

Undecided... 

U.   Do  yot!  favor  the  return  of  »  f>ercentage 
of  Federal   '.uiidi,  to  Stale  and   Icx-al   gt)vern- 

menta' 

66 

20 

' ._  14 


43 
35 
22 

■md 


b(; 


Yefj    

No.  - 

Undettded 


12.  Do  you 

education  ' 


avo 


r  expanded  Federal  aid  to 


Y'es 

No 

Undecided. 


56 

37 


Uiidecided ---       2 

14  Do    you    favor    a    Federal    prugr.im    tu 
beautify  our  lilghways? 

^^:::::::::::::::"::::::::::::  3^ 

Undecided ^ 

15  ixi  M,.;i  i.iMir  Federal  aasUtance  to  cities 
for    irauiinK   .iid   strengthening   their   police 

forces? 

52 

No '*'" 

U-.tleclded  -. -    -    ^ 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr  Speaker,  that 
I  c:.p.sider  the  results  of  my  questionnaire 
to  be  a  cross-section  of  community 
thoutiht  in  Minneapolis,  and  nothum 
more.  Tlie  questionnaire  makes  no  pre- 
ten.se  of  being  a  scientific  poll.  I  have 
tried,  however,  to  phrase  the  questions  as 
objectively  as  po.ssible  to  a\oid  eliciting 
a   i.iarticular   response   to  any   of   them. 

ItlIMP.TIS.\N     RE.SPONbF 

Th;jsc  -Aitu  went  to  tJie  trouble  of  re- 
siiondmg  were.  I  am  happy  w  report, 
repre.sentati-.e  of  the  entire  fXilitical 
spectrum  of  Minneapolis.  Tliree  blanks 
were  provided:  Democratic-Farmer- 
Liibor,  Republican,  and  independent 

Thirty-four  percent  of  the  persons  wlio 
returned  questionnaires  identified  them- 
selves as  Dt^mocratic-Farmer-Laborites. 
19  percent  SiS  Republicans  and  37  percent 
as  independents.  An  additional  10  per- 
cent did  n.ot  Identify  them.selves  by  party 
n:  .^  n  y   c  o  .m  m  f j>'t  s 

It  has  betMi  gratifying  to  receive  a 
large  number  of  personal  comments  in 
the  space  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  question- 
naire. And  more  persons  titan  ever  be- 
*  fore  sat  down  and  wrote  letters  contain - 
n:g  their  thoughts  on  some  of  the  issues 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  found  during  my 
two  terms  in  Congress  that  these  ques- 
tionnaires are  most  useful  Uwls  in  the 
k;ive  and  take  between  me  and  the  people 
of  my  district. 

Obviously  it  Is  impossible  to  exchange 
r.iformation  personally  with  each  of  the 
r.carly  500.000  re.'<idents  of  Minneapolis 
As  a  .substitute  for  personal  conversa- 
tions, I  have  discovered  tliat  question- 
naires draw  out  opinions  from  many  [)er-_ 
,'^ons  who  otherwise  would  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  them 

T  W '  1  -  W  .\  Y    C  H  '.  N  N  E  L 

A  two-way  communications  channel  is 
imperative  if  a  Congres.sman  is  to  keep 
m  touch  with  current  thinking  in  his 
district.  Congressman  and  constituent 
alike  are.  m  effect,  both  a  tran.smitter 
and  a  receiver  of  facts  and  opinions. 

Tlie  Congressman  has  the  dual  respon- 
sibilitv  both  of  initiating  and  working 
toward  passage  of  legislation  he  believes 
in  and  of  representing  the  aspirations 
and  desires  of  the  voters  who  elected  him 
It  is  Impossible,  of  course,  for  these  two 
elements  to  run  parallel  all  the  time. 
But  they  are  more  likely  to  run  parallel 
if  the  Congressman  receives  a  periodic 
sounding  of  opinion  in  his  district. 
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CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  July  12, 19G6 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  new  every  morning  is  the 
love  our  waking  and  uprising  prove — 
with  its  umnarred  opportunity  we  bless 
Thee: 

For  our  oody  rested  by  the  night; 

For  mind  and  spirit  waking  to  another 
day; 

For  the  dear  familiar  things  of  home; 

For  those  we  love,  and  for  the  love  that 
comes  to  us  beyond  our  own  deserving; 

For  life  to  live,  and  work  to  do. 

Keep  us  from  the  ingratitude  that 
would  take  Thy  continual  gifts  for  grant- 
ed, and  help  us  to  find,  instead,  in  every 
experience  of  the  day,  the  width  and 
depth  of  joy  to  which  we  may  be  alive; 
curb  our  temptations  to  speak  harshly, 
and  from  hasty  and  bitter  tongue. 

When  this  day  ends  may  there  be  less 
for  which  we  need  to  be  forgiven  and 
more  for  which  we  may  be  glad  because 
we  shall  have  tried  to  let  the  goodness 
of  God  express  itself  through  our  obe- 
dient mind  and  heart  and  will;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

S.  2266.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  transfer  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution title  to  certain  object*  of  art; 

S.  2999.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Southern  Nevada  Project  Act  (act  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1965;  79  Stat.  1068) ; 

H.R.  1535.  An  act  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  hazardoxia  duty  pay  In  certain  cases; 

H.R.  2035.  An  act  to  provide  for  coat-of- 
llvlng  adjustments  in  star  route  contract 
prices; 

H.R.  6126.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
722  of  the  79th  Congress  and  Public  Law 
85-935,  relating  to  the  National  Air  Museum 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

H  Jl.  7423.  An  act  to  permit  certain  trans- 
fers of  Poet  Office  Department  appropria- 
tions; 

H.R.  12322.  An  act  to  enable  cottongrow- 
ers  to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  nut  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  research  and  promo- 
tion to  Improve  the  competitive  position  of. 
and  to  expand  markets  for,  cotton; 

H.R.  13417.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4,  1961,  to  facilitate  the  efficient 
preservation  and  protection  of  certain  Lands 
In  Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties,  Md.. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14050.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act; 
and 

HJl.  14312.  An  act  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation fw  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 


THE  JOXJRNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
July  11,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  30,  1966. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  July  2,  1966,  the 
Vice  President  had  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

HS,.  13650.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  to  authorize  Increased 
agency  consideration  of  tort  claims  against 
the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HA.  13652.  An  act  to  establish  a  statute  of 
limitations  fc«-  certain  actions  brought  by 
the  Government;  and 

H.R.  14182.  An  act  to  provide  for  Judg- 
ments for  cost.s  against  the  United  States. 

The  ACTTNf}  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  July  6,  1966.  he 
had  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


Re;port  of  FoREiGN-TaADE  Zones  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Porelgn-Trade  Zones  Board,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 
Suspension     or    Deportation     or     Ciibtatn 

AUENS WrrHDRAWAL    cw  Namxs 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Pilar  S. 
Barry  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens  whose 
deportation  has  been  svispended.  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  September  1,  1965  (with  an 
ticcompanylng  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Chun 
Hung  Sue  from  a  report  relating  to  aUens 
whose  deportation  has  bei^n  suspended, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  February  1, 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Adjustment  or  Status  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  adjustment 
of  status  to  certain  aliens  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Disposition  op  Executive  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  an'd  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  twlth 
accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in 
the  Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  MoNRONEY  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Report  on  Title  I.  Public  Law  480  Agree- 
ments 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  title  I.  Public  Law  480  agreements, 
for  the  month  of  June  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By     the      ACTING      PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations : 

"S.  Con.  Res.  33 
•*  ( By  Mr.  P^edman ) 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
United  States  Congress  to  take  approprUte 
action  to  inake  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State  eligible  to  receive  surplus  donable 
property. 

"Whereas  Congress  has  enacted  laws  which 
provide  for  the  donation  of  Federal  surplus 
personal  property,  and 
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"Whereas  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  re- 
ducing government  inventories  ol  stockFlles 
of  equipment,  supplies  and  donable  propiirty 
no  longer  needed  by  Federal  agencies  be- 
cause of  oversupply,  obsolescence,  and  the 
ever-changing  requirements  of  the  mlUtiry, 
political,   and    International   situations,    md 

"Whereas  surplus  property  Is  made  avail- 
able by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  for  allocation  and  donation 
to  nonprofit  tax-exempt  school  systems,  col- 
leges, universities,  hospitals,  clinics,  medical 
Institutions,  health  centers,  civil  defense 
units,  and  to  tax-supported  school  systems, 
and 

"Whereas  the  utilization  of  surplus  prop- 
erty by  such  agencies  is  of  utmost  Importance 
In  the  development  of  these  services  to  the 
people,  and 

"Whereas  the  schools,  educational  Institu- 
tions, hospitals,  clinics,  health  centers,  »nd 
civil  defense  unite  have  acquired  milUoni,  of 
dollars  worth  of  such  donable  property,  und 

"Whereas  other  governmental  subdivisions 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  should  be  author- 
ized to  request,  acquire  and  use  surp  us 
property:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Legisla'.ure 
of  Louisiana  ( the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  Un  ted 
States  is  hereby  urged  and  requested  to  take 
Immediate  action  to  authorize  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  property  to  local  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  ofHcers 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiiina 
delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"C.    C.    Aycock, 
"Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate. 

"Vail  M.  Delont. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Midwest  Con- 
ference of  Mailer  Unions,  held  In  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill 
1781.  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  Interstate 
trafficking  in  strikebreakers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  letter  from  the  Richard  E.  Hourlgan  Post 
No.  594.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Norwich. 
Conn  ,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  9;  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1967-^REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  'S,  REPT.  NO.  1370 » 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  from 
tliC  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  re- 
port favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  iH  R  14596^  making  appropriation.s 
for  Uie  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  apencif^'.s  for  th.e  fi.scal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  purpo^e.s. 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask 
that  the  report  be  printed. 

Mr.  President,  I  serve  notice  on  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
upon  making  the.se  printings  available, 
the  committee  will  be  ready  to  take  up, 
at  any  time  suggested  by  the  leadeiship, 
the  appropriations  bill   for  agriculture. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and  the  report  will  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

William  S.  Gaud,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development;   and 

Dr.  Walter  Adams,  of  Michigan,  Dr.  Joseph 
R.  Smiley,  of  Colorado,  and  Dr.  Pauline 
Tompkins,  of  Maine,  to  be  members  of  the 
US.  Advisory  Commission  on  Internat'  al 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  3601.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Senate  Office  Building  author- 
ized by  the  act   of  June  25,   1948    (62  Stat. 
1029)  :  and 

S.  3602.  A  bill  to  prohibit,  without  the 
express  approval  of  Congress,  any  construc- 
tion which  would  result  in  altering  the  pro- 
portions, changing  the  size,  or  modifying  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Building  in  any  substantial 
manner,  and  to  establish  a  >-ommission  to 
study  the  existing  and  future  needs  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  such  building;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  3603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Randal  E. 
Conner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.3604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario  Inoue; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   CARLSON: 
S.  3605.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
J.  Gomez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    TALMADGE   (for  himself  and 
Mr    Jordan  or  North  Carolina)  : 
S.  3606.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  first 
processors  of  agricultural   commodities  who 
have   suffered   substantial    losses   because   of 
the  economic  Impact  of  commodity  programs 
of   the   Department  of  Agriculture,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 
S.  3607.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Mal- 
lappa    Amravati;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S  3608.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  ship- 
ment   fur   u.se   in    the   Unlt.ed   States   of   the 
chpniical  compound  known  a.s  DDT;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agnculnire  and  Fore.stry. 

(See  the  rpmark.s  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
-der  a  separ.ite  heathng.) 

By  Mr    MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

NsuBERcrR )  : 

S  3609.   A    bill    to    reppal    .se<?tlon    7   of    the 

act  of  Aiigu.sl  9.    1946   (60  Stat.  968);    to  the 

Comniit tee   on    Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 


RESOLUTION 

STUDY   OF    WEST-CENTRAL    FRONT 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.    PROXMIRE    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Brewster,    Mr.   Kennedy  of  Ma.ssaclui- 

setts,  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Lausche.  Mr. 

MONDALE,  ■  Mr.     MONRONEY.     Mr.     Nelson, 

and  Mr.  Tydincs*  submitted  a  rreolu- 
tlon  'S.  Res.  282  i  to  authoiize  a  study  of 
ne<?ds  and  costs  of  remedial  action  to  re- 


store the  original  Capitol,  and  of  the 
west-central  front  extension  of  the 
Capitol,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

•  See  the  above  resolution,  printed  in 
full,  when  submittal  by  Mr.  Proxmire, 
which  apF>ears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. ) 

COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  authoinzed  to  meet  during  the 
se.ssion  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  has  that 
request  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
sUff? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FINANCE  TO  MEET 
DURING  THE  SESSIO!nS  OF  THE 
SENATE  THIS  WEEK  AND  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  I 
have  consult^'d  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Williams),  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  on  this 
request — that  the  Finance  Committ-ee  be 
permitted  to  meet  duiing  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  this  week  and  next  week.  We 
will  be  considering  the  unemployment 
in.sui-ance  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  print^ed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Article,     "West    Virginias    Do-It-Yourself 
Forest."    by    Senator    Robert    C.    Byrd.    from 
July  1966  Issue  of  American  Moton.st  maga- 
zine. 

By  Mr.  MAGNU.SON: 
Address    by   Vice    President   Humphrey    at 
NAACP  convention  on  July  7.  1966. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent,  statements  during 
tiie  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ne.ss  were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE  STRIKING  OF  MEDALS  TO  COM- 
MEMORATE THE  l.OOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  FOUNDING  OP 
POLAND 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr     President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

No.  1334,  H  R    139. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  139) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  to 
commemorate  the  1,000th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Poland,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  2,  line  12,  after  "31"  to 
strike  out  '■1966  '  and  insert  "1967." 
Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  cngros.sment  of  the  amendment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  I  No.  1369.),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

general  statement 
This  bill  would  provide  for  the  striking  of 
not  more  than  1  million  medals  to  commem- 
orate the  founding  of  the  Polish  nation. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  o'  the 
Treasury  shall  strike  and  furnish  the  medals 
t-o  the  Polish  American  Congress,  Inc,  The 
medals  shall  be  of  such  sizes,  materials  and 
designs,  and  shall  be  so  inscribed,  as  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  Inc..  shall  deter- 
mine with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  No  medal  shall  be  made  un- 
der this  bin  alter  December  31,  1967. 

The  medals  would  be  ftruck  at  no  cost  to 
the  United  States  since  the  bill  requires  that 
security  siitlsfaclory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treiisury  shall  be  furnished  for  the  payment 
of  the  cost.s  of  their  production. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  speech  made 
by  Senator  Mcskie  on  May  7.  1966,  shows 
the  appropriateness  of  this  medal: 

"One  thoujsand  years  ago.  Poland  entered 
upon  the  stage  of  world  history-  and  em- 
braced Christianity, 

"Ever  since,  she  has  had  an  Impressive  and 
meaningful  Influence  upon  Western  civiliza- 
tion; an  Influence  that  h;us  enriched  the  life 
of  Western  man;  an  Influence  th.it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  Western  po- 
litical institutions  and  conccpt.s;  an  influence 
that  has  been  exerted  by  Polish  leaders  who 
have  been,  at  the  same  time,  leaders  In  the 
Western  World:  an  Influence  that  gives  us 
reason,  as  Poles,  on  this  millennium  annlver- 
6:\ry.  to  be  proud  of  our  heritage  and  what  it 
has  nieant  for  mankind. 

"It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  v;e  should 
create  occasions  such  as  this  to  review  that 
heritage,  to  take  satisfaction  from  It,  but 
more  Important,  to  draw  meaning  from  It  a3 
we  contemplate  today's  world  and  the  un- 
known future. 

"There  Is  much  of  glory  In  Poland's  past — 
glory  which  was  the  product  of  the  love  of 
liberty,  fierce  Independence.  Intense  patri- 
otism, and  courage  so  characterl.stlc  of  the 
Polish  people. 

"And  because  of  her  geographic  position, 
Poland  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  put 
these  qualltlep   to  the  test. 


"On  two  Important  occasions  In  a  thou- 
sand years,  Poland  was  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  Invading  hordes  from  the  east. 
She  held  her  line  proudly,  and  the  Eastern 
dreams  of  conquering  Btirope  were  dashed. 

"Every  Pole  remembers  that  In  1341,  Prince 
Henryk  Pobozny  at  the  cost  of  his  life  forced 
the  Mongol  Invaders  to  retreat  to  Asia  In  the 
Battle  of  Legnica. 

"Every  Pole  remembers  that,  Id  1683, 
Poland  put  an  end  to  Turkish  expansion  In 
Etu-ope,  when  the  great  Jan  Sobleskl  went 
to  the  aid  of  Vienna,  and.  In  a  decisive  battle, 
routed  the  Turks. 

"And  no  Pole  will  ever  forget  that,  even 
under  the  burdens  Poland  has  carried  In 
this  century,  she  has  fought  gaUantly  in  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

"In  1920,  Polish  armies,  led  by  Marshal 
Jozef  Pllsudskl,  arrested  the  march  of  the 
Bolsheviks  on  Germany,  and  the  victory, 
knovim  as  the  miracle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  was  credited  with  saving  Eiirope 
from  communism. 

"In  1939,  Poland  was  the  first  to  feel  the 
military  heel  of  the  Nazis  at  the  start  of 
World  War  n. 

"Outmatched  at  the  start  by  Germany's 
motorized  mlUtary  machine,  Poland  was 
stung  17  days  later  by  an  attack  on  the  east 
front  by  Russia. 

"Alone  and  Isolated,  unable  to  defend  her- 
self on  her  homeland,  she  refused  to  play 
a  passive  role  in  the  war. 

"Without  delay,  the  Polish  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  80,000  strong,  regroui>ed  In 
France,  fotight  at  the  side  of  France,  then 
with  the  British,  and  later  on.  In  Norway, 
North  Africa.  Italy.  Normandy,  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  the  famotis  Battle  of 
Britain  In  1940,  Polish  airmen  were  respon- 
sible for  15  percent  of  the  German  air  losses. 
Altogether,  more  than  300.000  Poles  served 
with  the  Allied  Forces  during  the  war. 
Meanwh.le,  at  home.  Poland  built  one  of  the 
strongest  underground  networks  In  Nazi- 
occupied  Europe. 

"This  is  a  valiant  record  for  a  Nation 
which  was  attacked  and  overrun  by  two  na- 
tions almost  before  the  rest  of  the  world 
recognized  that  a  global  war  had   begun. 

"It  Is  the  record  of  a  Nation  which,  for 
a  thotisand  years,  has  never  rejected  the 
btirdens  of  freedom.  And,  despite  the  bitter 
disappointments  of  the  postwar  years,  the 
spirit  of  freedom  has  never  died  The  Poz- 
nan  uprising  of  1956  was  a  vivid  expression 
of  that  spirit.  It  still  burns  today  among 
Poles,  both  In  and  out  of  Poland,  and  always 
will. 

"The  sapie  qualities  which  brought  glory 
on  the  lf?ra  of  battle,  were  the  inspiration 
for  achievement  in  the  works  of  pea.ce, 

"Poland's  history  sings  of  human  and  cul- 
tural progress. 

"Encouraged  by  centuries  of  reverence  for 
individual  freedom,  the  arts  and  sciences 
flourished. 

"Even  a  partial  list  is  impressive: 

"Europe's  first  ministry  of  education  re- 
sulting from   the   constltutloti   of   1791; 

"Mlkrl.^l  Kopernlk,  one  of  Europe's  out- 
standl'  c  ."-cholars  In  the  16th  Century,  and 
the  fa.      .-  of  modern  astronomy; 

"Ludwlk  Zamenhoff,  the  inventor  of  the 
language  of  Esperanto; 

"Madame  M.'irle-Curle-Sklodo'W'skft.  world- 
famous  for  the  discovery  of  radulm; 

"In  the  field  of  literature,  Wladyslaw  Rey- 
mont  and  Heiiryk  Slenklewicz,  winners  of 
Nobel  prizes,  Reymont  for  his  novel  "The 
Peasants."  and  Slenklewicz  for  "Quo  Vadis"; 
and  the  world  rei  owned  Jozef  Conrad-Kor- 
zenlowski.  author  of  "Lc^d  Jim"  and  other 
novels. 

"In  no  field  has  the  glorj-  of  Poland  shone 
more  brightly  than  in  the  field  of  music. 
FYederic  Chopin  Is  a  gift  to  the  ages.  His 
brilliant  compositions  will  delight  the  souls 
of  men   a.s  long  as  music   is  heard.     And   In 


our  times,  the  world  has  thrilled  to  the  In- 
comparable Paderewskl,  Rubinstein,  L&nd- 
owska,  and  Rodglnskl. 

"These  glories  are  but  the  beginning  ol 
the  Polish  story. 

"Epeclally  impressive  have  been  Poland's 
contributions  to  the  Ideals  and  concepts  of 
democracy. 

"In  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries, 
Poland  was  the  largest  and  most  civilized 
powerful  state  In  central  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

"And  the  significant  fact  Is  that  this 
achievement  was  built  on  a  series  of  funda- 
mental concepts  of  liberty: 

"The  'Nemlneh  Captluabus'  In  1425  which 
guaranteed  personal  liberty  of  the  citizens; 

"The  'Statutes  of  Nleszawa'  In  1464  which 
established  a  bicameral  parliamentary  sys- 
tem; 

"The  *NlhU  Novl'  in  1505  which  made  the 
Crown  powerless  to  legislate  without  con- 
sent of  the  two  chambers; 

"Beginning  In  1573,  election  of  the  kings 
of  Poland,  and  a  new  set  of  laws  known  as 
'Pacta  Conventa'  which  gave  citizens  the 
right  to  withdraw  allegiance  to  the  king  it 
he  transgressed  any  law  or  broke  any  stipu- 
lation under  which  he  was  elected. 

"These  and  other  concepts  are  striking  ex- 
amples of  a  nation's  will  to  be  free  of 
tyranny. 

"It  was  the  custom  for  nations  seeking  em- 
pires to  subjugate  weaker  nations  and  to 
build  autocratic  central  authority. 

"Not  In  Poland.  Internally,  she  decen- 
tralized authority.  Internationally,  she 
sought  to  win  the  hearts  of  her  member 
nations.  She  undertook  to  gain  their  loy- 
alty, not  by  coercion,  but  by  making  them 
political   and   ciUttiral   partners. 

"The  free  union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
concluded  In  1413,  is  unique  in  the  history 
of  International  relations.  The  treaty  pi^ts  at 
the  very  basis  of  the  union  the  Christian 
principle  of  love. 

"An  attitude  of  tolerance  and  respect  for 
local  Institutions,  religion  and  language  was 
taken  by  Poland  toward  her  vassal  states. 

"The  Immense  dominions  of  the  Polish 
crown  were  divided  into  34  Provinces,  all  of 
which  enjoyed  all  the  prlvUeges  and  benefits 
of  broadly  conceived  self-goveriunent. 

"Eventually,  the  degree  of  local  Independ- 
ence contributed  to  the  several  partitions  of 
Poland  in  the  18th  century.  However,  she 
responded  to  the  Internal  turmoil  by  writing 
the  constitution  of  1791.  a  remarkable  doc- 
ument In  Its  day.  It  balanced  Individual 
freedoms  against  the  needs  of  the  nation, 

"Class  distinction  was  ended.  Towns  ob- 
tained administrative  and  judicial  autonomy 
and  parliamentary  representation.  Peasants 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  law. 
Measures  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
were  sanctioned. 

"What  is  there,  then.  In  all  this  thousand 
years  of  history  as  a  Christian  nation  which 
has  particular  pertinence  to  our  day,  to  our 
times,  and  to  our  future? 

"Belief  in  God— yes— with  a  faith  which 
relates  God's  will  and  God's  Justice  and 
Gods  compa.ss!on  to  the  destiny  of  Poles  and 
Poland,  as  in  that  great  national  evthIxiI  the 
Black   Madonna. 

"And  so  Poles  have  b€iie\ed  m  and  fought 
for  the  dignity  of  n.an. 

'  Af.  they  have  believed  in  and  fought  for 
tlie    inde|>er,dence   of   Pcliuid. 

"And  as  they  have  believed  lii  ai.d  fought 
for  freedom  from  tyranny. 

"These  beliefs  have  written  our  history,  in- 
spired our  leaders  and  our  people,  shaped  our 
institutions,  produced  our  culture,  our  litera- 
ture and  our  music.  These  beliefs  axe  Po- 
land— the  Poland  which  the  world  knows 
and  honors  and  respects^-the  Poland  of  his- 
tory—  the  Poland  which  lives  In  the  hearts 
and  inmds  of  ail  Poles. 
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"This  Is  the  Poland  which.  In  the  Waj-saw 
Conference  of  1573.  guaranteed  free  worship 
of  any  religion. 

"This  Is  the  Poland,  whose  non-Je-vlsh 
Poles,  hid  300.000  Jews  from  the  searc)iln£; 
German  Nazis,  notwithstanding  the  threat 
of  the  death  penalty  if  caught. 

This  Is  the  Poland  whose  Tadeusz  Kos:Iu- 
szko.  the  father  of  .American  artillery,  fought 
for  American  Independence  and  then  aut:ior- 
Jzed  the  sale  of  the  lands  given  him  fy  a 
grateful  America,  the  proceeds  to  be  usel  to 
free  and  educate  slaves. 

"This  Is  the  Poland  whose  Kaslmir  PuU.skl. 
the  father  of  American  cavalry,  died  in  the 
same  cause." 

AMENDIHENT    TO    THE    BILL 

The  bin  as  Introduced  provided  that  no 
medals  shall  be  minted  under  the  bill  after 
December  31.  1968.  This  would  allow  only 
a  few  months  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  to 
prepare  for  ihe  minting  of  these  metials. 
The  bill  has  been  amended  to  extend  the 
time  In  which  medals  may  be  minted  ui  dcr 
this  bill  to  December  31,  1967. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  President,  it  is  per- 
sonally very  gratifying  to  me  tliat  in 
passing  H.R.  139  today  we  provide  for 
the  striking  of  up  to  1  million  medals  to 
commemorate  the  founding  of  tlie  Pol- 
ish nation. 

It  was  1.000  years  ago  that  Poland  em- 
braced Christianity  and  b€t,an  htr  proud 
history  as  a  Christian  nation. 

Over  this  course  of  time  the  contribu- 
tions of  Poland  to  the  world  have  been 
essentia]  to  the  advance  of  civilization 
Poland  has  con.stantly  been  identified 
with  moves  to  enliance  the  dignity  of 
man. 

Poles  have  believed  in  and  fought  for 
freedom.  Our  own  nation  owes  a  great 
debt  to  valiant  Poles  like  Tadeusz  Kos- 
ciuszko,  the  father  of  American  artillery, 
and  Ka.simir  PtiJaskl.  tiie  father  of 
American  cavalry. 

The  ideas  and  energy  of  Polish  people 
have  helped  shape  our  history  and  our 
culture.  Poles  have  infused  an  inde- 
pendent and  vital  spirit  into  the  person- 
ality of  America,  and  we  are  all  better  for 
It. 

Mr  Pi--.\sident.  on  thl.s  occasion  I  salute 
again  the  millennium  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tion. Tlie  medals  to  be  struck  as  the  re- 
sult of  passage  of  this  bill  will  help 
preserve  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  a  lively 
awareness  of  the  glorious  history  of  the 
Polish  people. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  A.  G.  L. 
McNAUGHTON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  pas,sing  of  Gen.  A.  G.  L. 
McNaughton.  who  has  been  called  the 
"father"  of  the  Canadian  Army.  Gen- 
eral McNaughton  was  considered  Can- 
ada's "first  soldier"  and  had  served  with 
extraordinary  distinction  In  two  world 
wars.  He  was  also  a  scientist,  engineer, 
and  diplomat  and  served  his  country 
without  iiiterruption  from  1909,  when  he 
jollied  the  Canadian  Militia,  until  1962, 
when  he  retired  as  Chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational— United  States-Canada — 
Joint  Commission.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  get  to  know  General  McNaughton 
while  he  was  a  member  of  that  Com- 
mi.ssion,  of  which  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan  1  was  the 


U.S.  Chairman:  and  In  that  capacity  I 
knew  of  General  McNaughton's  extreme 
interest  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
Treaty.  I  recall  that  we  had  our  dif- 
ferences about  whether  or  not  the  Ubby 
Dam  In  northwestern  Montana  should 
be  built,  becau.se  it  would  Inundate  a 
large  amount  of  Canadian  land  in 
British  Columbia. 

I  Informed  General  McNaughton,  as  I 
later  infoiTned  ou-  colleagues  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament  who  represented  that 
countiT  at  the  Joint  Canada-United 
States  Parliamentary  meetings,  of  which 
the  senior  Senator  In  this  body,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Veimont  (Mr. 
AiKFNl.  was  Chairman,  that  as  far  as  I 
wius  concerned,  wliile  I  would  like  very 
much  to  see  Ubby  Dam  built,  I  would  far 
rather  see  a  good  Columbia  River  Basin 
Treaty  which  would  be  a  benefit  to  both 
countries.  If  that  meant  a  loss  of  Llbby 
Dam.  I  was  prepared  to  accept  It.  For- 
tunately, during  the  period  when  General 
McNaughton  was  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Commission,  a  Columbia  River  Basin 
Treaty  was  agreed  to,  and  has  now  been 
accepted  by  both  countries. 

General  McNaughton  always  fought 
for  Canada,  and  always  placed  Canada 
first  in  his  thoughts  and  actions.  He 
was  not  only  a  great  Canadian,  but  he 
was  a  great  North  American  as  well.  His 
caiUributiDn.T  to  tlie  development  of  his 
own  country  will  never  bo  forgotten,  nor 
will  his  contributions  to  the  defense  of 
the  free  world  In  two  world  wars  be 
forgotten.  Rather,  they  will  serve  as 
monuments  to  thi.s  great  man.  who  con- 
tributed Fo  much  to  his  country  and  to 
the  Western  World,  and  asked  so  little 
in  return. 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  I  make 
this  statement,  and  I  extend  to  General 
McNaughton's  family  my  deepest  per- 
sonal sympathy  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 
I  also  extend  to  Canada  our  deepest  re- 
grets that  such  a  great  man  has  passed 
to  his  reward. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  I  may  Insert  two  newspaper 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  of  today  on  the 
passing  of  General  McNaughton. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Waehlngton  Post.  July  12.  19661 
Gen.  McNaughton  Dead;  Shaped  Canadmn 
Army 
Ottawa,  July  11  —Gen.  A.  G.  L.  McNaugh- 
ton. the  controversial  and  versatile  father  of 
the  Canadian  arm  v.  died  early  tcxlay  at  his 
summer  home  In  Montebello.  Que. 

He  was  79  and  wtis  living  In  semlretlrement 
and  apparent  good   health 

He  will  be  burled  Wednesday  with  full 
military  honors  In  OtUwa.  the  nation's  cap- 
ital that  Involved  him  In  both  great  triumph 
and  defeat  during  a  distinguished  career 
spanning  more  than  50  years. 

Gen.  McNaughton.  born  In  Saskatche- 
wan In  1887.  built  a  career  as  a  scientist, 
politician,  soldier,  and  diplomat  on  out- 
spoken honesty  and  bluntness. 

As  head  of  the  army,  he  was  involved  per- 
sonally la  ttie  two  big  Canadian  mlliti\ry 
crises  of  World  War  11.  He  also  became  a 
world  authority  on  atomic  energy  and  spoke 
for  the  West  In  dealings  with  Russia  In  the 
1940s. 

And  later  as  Canadian  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational   Joint    Commission,    he    gained 


hard-wx»n  concessions  for  his  country  In 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  for  use 
of  Columbia  River  power. 

Andrew  George  Latta  McNaughton  began 
hi.s  career  in  the  public  service  in  1909  when 
he   entered    the   niilitia. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out.  he  used 
scientific  training  as  an  engineer  to  build  a 
solid  reputation  as  a  gunnery  officer.  By 
the  end  of  the  war.  he  was  Canadian  artillery 
connniander. 

He  contlnu?d  his  way  up  the  military  lad- 
der during  the  inter-war  years  and  became 
Chief  of  General  Staff  in  1929  at  the  age  of 
42. 

He  trained  Canadian  troops  for  the  first 
three  years  of  World  War  II  but  retired  be- 
fore he  could  lead  them  Into  battle  after  a 
policy   split   with    the   government. 

Oen.  McNaughton  vigorously  opix>sed  split- 
ting Canadian  troops  to  send  a  corps  to 
Italy.  He  maintained  they  should  be  kept 
together  its  an  army  for  the  main  push  m 
Europe. 

He  stepped  down  in  1943  when  the  govern- 
ment didn't  support  his  stand. 

PACK     t.N     .SERVICE 

But  the  conscription  crisis  led  to  his  re- 
turn to  public  life  in  November  1944,  as  De- 
fense Minister  when  he  firmly  support-ed 
Prime  Minister  M.Tckenzie  King  in  opposing 
coni>criptlon    for    overseas    service. 

Appeals  for  volunteers  failed  iind  a  month 
Iat.er  conscription  for  home  service  Wits 
introduced. 

His  career  then  hit  a  snag  when  he  failed 
twice  In  1945  to  win  election  as  a  member 
of  parliament. 

BtJt  the  man  who  learned  to  fight  back 
durlng*hls  early  life  on  the  prairies  refused 
to  quit  and  plunged  ahead  into  a  new- 
career  In  the  public  service. 

He  made  his  way  b.ack  to  the  top  In  1948 
when  he  became  permanent  Canadian  Dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations. 

In  1950,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Iiu-erna- 
tional  Joint  Conunlssion  handling  boundiu-y 
water  disputes  between  Canada  and  the 
United   States. 

His  hard-headed  bargaining  won  for  Can- 
ada unexpected  concessions  In  xiie  Columbia 
River  controversy  when  the  US.  agreed  to 
pay  back  both  power  and  cash  in  return  for 
downstream   beneflts. 

He  stepped  down  as  Canadian  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Commission  In  1962.  claiming 
he  was  fired  by  then  Prime  Minister  John 
Dlefenbaker,  and  had  lived  In  semb-eiire- 
nient  since  that  time. 

But  he  had  written  his  name  Into  Ca- 
nadian,   and    world,   history. 

(From  the  New   York  Times,  July  12,  1966] 
Gen.  McNaughton  or  Canada  Dead 

Ottawa.  July  11.— Gen.  A.  G.  L  McNaugh- 
ton. often  called  the  "father  "  of  the  Cana- 
dian Army,  died  of  a  heart  attack  today  at 
his  summer  home  in  nearby  Montebello, 
Que.     He  was  79  years  old. 

Considered  to  be  Canada's  foremost  soldier. 
General  McNaughton  was  also  a  scientist,  an 
engineer  and  a  diplomat.  He  was  in  the  pub- 
lic service  without  Interruptions  from  1909, 
when  he  Joined  the  Canadian  militia,  until 
19C2.  when  he  retired  as  chairman  of  the 
Internailonal  (United  States-Canad,^)  Joint 
Commission. 

Gen.  Andrew  George  Latta  McNaughton. 
known  as  .^ndy  to  his  World  War  II  troops, 
w.is  once  described  by  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
riELD  of  Montana  as  "one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined men  to  come  up  against  in  negotia- 
tions. He  is  an  extreme  nationalist — and  I 
say  this  in  the  good  sense." 

The  Senator's  observation,  made  when 
General  McNaughton  was  trying  to  wring 
concessions  from  the  United  States  in  the 
Columbia  River  Treaty.  Is  descriptive  of  the 
soldier-scientist  who  also  served  .as  Canada's 


Defense  Minister  and  Its  United  Nations  rep- 
resentative. 

General  McNaughton  was  the  first  Cana- 
dian officer  to  reach  the  rank  of  full  general 
and  to  command  a  full  Canadian  army 

General  McNaughton  was  called  the  "fa- 
ther" of  Canada's  Army  because  he  insisted 
that  the  ground  forces  that  he  led  In  World 
War  II  should  be  considered  as  an  army. 

The  general  who  was  wounded  twice  In 
World  War  I  in  France,  took  command  of  all 
Canadian  forces  overseas  during  World  War 
11.  He  called  the  First  Canadian  Division, 
a  group  of  volunteers  that  he  took  to  BriUiin 
in  1939.  "a  dagger  pointed  at  the  heart  of 
Berlin." 

When  the  First  Division  arrived  In  British 
waters.  General  McNaughton  went  out  on  a 
patrol  boat  to  meet  the  Incoming  transport 
ships.  He  stood  In  the  prow  of  his  cutter 
waving  to  his  men  to  the  chorus  "We  want 
Andy." 

"1  have  never  done  anything  else  but  talk 
of  an  offensive  In  Europe."  he  told  President 
Roosevelt  when  the  volunteers  were  In  train- 
ing in  England.  "We  Intend  to  give  it  to  the 
Hun— right  In  the  belly." 

OPPOSED    OTTAWA    PLAN 

But  before  he  could  lead  them  Into  battle, 
however.  General  McNaughton  was  recalled 
to  Canada  In  a  dispute  with  Ottawa  over 
their  deployment.  He  vigorously  opposed 
the  Government's  plan  to  split  the  forces  by 
sending  a  corps  to  Italy,  General  McNaugh- 
ton maintained  that  the  forces  should  be 
held  Intact  for  the  great  asault  on  northwest 
Europe.  He  stepp>ed  down  in  late  1943  after 
the  contingent  was  sent  to  Italy. 

His  recall  was  a  disappointment  for  the 
officer  with  the  unruly  crop  of  close-cut  gray- 
ing hair  even  though  he  had  been  promoted 
to  lieutenant  general. 

As  a  brigadier  at  the  age  of  31.  he  had 
commanded  Canada's  heavy  artillery  at  the 
cloee  of  World  War  I.  The  boy  who  had  once 
fashioned  a  cannon  from  a  discarded  boiler 
and  fired  potatoes  at  gophers  was  credited 
with  Inventing  an  artlllery-firtng  system  that 
was  called  "the  box  barrage"  because  It  boxed 
in  the  enemy.  General  McNaughton.  how- 
ever called  the  system  "evolution,  not  In- 
vention." 

After  he  returned  from  Britain  In  early 
1944,  General  McNaughton  fought  several 
other  loelng  battles  on  the  home  front. 

BEATEN    TWICE    AT    POLLS 

He  became  Defense  Minister  In  1944  and 
tried  without  success  to  send  castialty  re- 
placements on  a  volunteer  basis.  The  Gov- 
ernment again  opposed  him.  sending  con- 
scripts, and  General  McNaughton  resigned 
after  less  than  a  year  in  the  post..  Just 
before  he  resigned,  the  general  suffered  two 
defeats  at  the  polls  when  he  tried  to  run 
for  a  seat  In  Commons. 

In  1946,  General  McNaughton  was  named 
Canada's  representative  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of  the  United  Nations. 
and.  two  years  later.  Its  permanent  repre- 
sentative with  a  seat  on  the  Security 
Council. 

A  debate  over  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
had  been  going  on  for  several  years  In  and 
out  of  the  United  Nations  when  the  Soviet 
Union  exploded  an  atomic  bomb  in  1949. 

General  McNaughton  maintained  that  the 
principal  duty  of  an  International  control 
authority  should  be  to  warn  other  nations 
rather  than  to  punish  violators.  He  said  that 
he  believed  "that  a  majority  in  the  commls- 
.slon  recognized  that,  in  the  event  of  a  long 
war  between  powers  having  atomic  facilities, 
there  could  be  no  certainty  of  preventing  the 
eventual  use  of  atomic  weapons." 

The  general  also  formulated  a  plan  to 
demilitarize  Kashmir  and  thus  pave  the  way 
for  a  plebiscite  to  settle  the  dispute  over 
that  princely  state  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  Pa[kistan  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
but  India  balked. 


An  earnest,  Intense  man.  General 
McNaughton  was  not  without  his  moments 
of  dry  humor.  At  a  dinner  In  1948  at  Lake 
Success  the  general  was  talking  with  the 
guest  of  honor.  Andrei  Gromyko.  the  Soviet 
delegate,  when  the  talk  turned  to  apples. 
The  late  Henry  A,  Wallace  had  asked  General 
McNaughton  to  suggest  a  couple  of  good 
Canadian  varieties  for  Mr,  Gromyko. 

"Well."  the  general  said,  "we  have  Mcin- 
tosh Reds  and  also  the  Northern  Spy." 

In  1950,  General  McNaughton  became 
chairman  for  Canada  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  with  the  United  States. 
The  commission  was  set  up  to  negotiate 
common  boundaries  and  water  disputes. 
Among  Its  most  Important  achievements  was 
the  Columbia  River  Treaty,  of  which  the 
general  was  a  principal  negotiator  and  later 
a  severe  critic. 

The  general  said  that  Canada  has  been 
"sold  down  the  river"  by  the  treaty  under 
which  the  United  States  would  receive  elec- 
tric power  from  Canadian  sources  upstream 
The  treaty  was  signed  in  1962  and  ratified 
In  1964. 

When  his  retirement  from  the  commission 
was  announced  In  1962.  General  McNaughton 
said  he  had  been  arbitrarily  removed  from 
his  Job  and  denounced  Prime  Minister  John 
Dlefenbaker   as   a   "dictator." 

Last  year,  the  general  told  the  Canadian 
Engineering  Institute  that  "Canada  has  no 
obligation  whatsoever  to  export  water  that 
Is  contained  entirely  within  her  boundaries. 
And  even  If  such  export  Is  made  eventually,  " 
he  added,  "the  water  would  be  sold  as  a 
commodity  with  100  per  cent  of  the  price 
going  to  its  owner.  Canada," 

After  his  retirement  from  the  commission. 
General  McNaughton  took  every  opportunity 
to  counter  a  proposal  to  divert  water  from 
the  Canadian  Rockies  to  the  southwestern 
United  States  His  argtiment  was  that  once 
water  Is  sold  it  Is  a  lost  birthright  never  to 
be  retrieved, 

"We  should  reject  with  the  greatest  firm- 
ness any  proposals  for  United  States  use  of 
Canadian  waters  that  relegate  us  to  the  role 
of  'hewers  of  wcxxl  and  drawers  of  water.'  " 
he  said, 

CO-INVENTOR   OF  DIRECTION   FINDER 

General  McNaughton  was  born  Feb  25, 
1887,  in  the  tiny  Saskatchewan  village  of 
Moosomln.  His  father  ran  a  trading  p)Ost. 
He  attended  the  Bishop's  College  School  In 
Quebec  and  McGUl  University  In  Montreal, 
where  he  received  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  In  science.  He  became  an  Instructor 
In  electrical  engineering  and  mathematics  at 
McGlll  In  1912 

In  1926,  General  McNaughton  was  a  co- 
Inventor  of  a  cathode  ray  direction  finder 
that  was  used  by  aviators  to  get  bearings 
over  mountainous  areas. 

General  McNaughton  became  president  of 
the  National  Research  Council  In  1935,  He 
worked  on  the  application  of  pvu-e  science 
to  practical  Industrial  problems  and  organ- 
ized a  high  voltage  laboratory.  He  left  the 
council  In  1939  to  resume  military  command 

General  McNaughton  was  promoted  to 
major  general  and  appointed  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  at  Ottawa  in  1929.  He  was 
promoted  to  general  when  he  retired  from 
the  Army  In  1944. 

HELD    SIX    HONORARY    DEGRETS 

The  general  was  Companion  of  the  Bath. 
Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George  and  the  recipient  of  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Order. 

He  held  honorary  degrees  from  six  univer- 
sities and  was  an  honorary  fellow  of  many 
engineering  societies  In  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  In  Britain, 

General  McNaughton  Is  survived  by  his 
widow,  the  former  Mabel  C.  S  Weir;  two 
daughters.  Miss  Leslie  Anita  McNaughton 
and  Mrs.  T,  B,  McDougall  of  Ottawa;  and  two 
sons,  Andrew  R    L   McNaughton  of  Montreal 


and  Col  Edward  M  D  Leslie  i  who  had  his 
name  legally  changed  i .  A  third  son.  Squad- 
ron Leader  Ian  McNaughton.  was  killed  in 
a  1942  tKjmbing  raid. 

In  announcing  General  McNaughton's 
death'  to  Commons.  Prime  Minister  Lester 
B,  Pearson  said  that  "his  value  to  his  coun- 
try was  equaled  only  by  his  courage  and 
usefulness  He  was  warm-hearted,  whole- 
souled  and  high-minded.  There  was  nothing 
mean  about  him  and  much  that  was  brave 
and  wise," 

The  flag  atop  the  Peace  Tower  In  Ottawa 
was  lowered  to  half-staff.  Flags  of  all  units 
of  the  Cnnadliin  armed  forces  will  be  lowered 
Wednesday,  the  day  that  a  funeral  with  full 
military  honors  will  be  held  at  2:30  P  M,  at 
Christ   Church   Cathedral   in  Ottawa, 

Mr,  JORDAN  of  Idaho,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  sorrow 
that  I  read  of  the  passing  of  ore  of  the 
most  colorful  statesmen  of  this  century, 
I  refer  to  the  distinguished  Canadian. 
Gen,  A,  G,  L,  McNaughton.  with  whom 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Intenia- 
tional  Joint  Commission,  Many  of  the 
problems  we  dealt  with  had  to  do  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  Colum- 
bia Treaty. 

General  McNaughton  possessed  u.nusu- 
al  qualities.  Soldier,  engineer,  scientist, 
statesman — he  combined  all  of  these 
careers  into  a  life  of  action  and  accom- 
plishment. History  will  record  his  deeds 
and  historians  will  relish  the  color  and 
energy  which  characterized  all  his  work 

The  general  was  a  thorough  student 
and  researcher,  an  articulate  spokesman, 
and  with  It  all  he  was  a  tough  bargainer 
for  his  beloved  Canada. 

He  knew  how  to  assemble  his  facts, 
present  them  forcefully,  and  defend  his 
position  with  tenacity.  If  compromise 
seemed  to  come  hard  for  him,  it  was  be- 
cause he  had  set  for  himself  a  goal  never 
short  of  victory. 

Away  from  the  bargaining  table  he  was 
jovial  and  friendly,  A  brilliant  conver- 
sationalist, a  great  student,  world  trav- 
eler, veteran  of  many  a  skirmish  on  the 
field  of  battle  or  at  a  diplomatic  confer- 
ence, he  was  a  man  to  appreciate,  to 
respect. 

Mrs,  Jordan  and  I  have  enjoyed  the 
hospitality    of    the    McNaughton    i-.ome 
We  join  his  many  friends  in  Canada  and 
throughout  the  world  in  expressing  our 
deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr,  President.  I  am  sure 
that  all  people  who  knew  General  Mc- 
Naughton or  the  work  in  which  he  w^s 
engaged  for  almost  two  generations, 
will  join  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan]  in  expressing  regrf  at  his  pass- 
ing and  extending  our  syn.pathy  to  his 
family  and  to  the  people  of  Canada, 

General  McNaughton  was  a  man  of 
very  strong  convictions,  but  invariably 
his  convictions  were  based  on  what  he 
deemed  best  for  his  country  and  its 
people. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr 
Mansfield]  made  reference  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  River.  I 
think  that  he  belittled  his  ovm  part 
in  that  program,  that  treaty,  and  that 
later  development  that  Is  now  under- 
way. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  rumor 
throughout  Canada  that  the  Senator 
from   Montana    (Mr,  MaksfieldI   would 
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oppose  the  Columbia  River  Treaty  un- 
less he  got  the  Libby  Dam. 

It  happened  that  many  Members  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  were  visiting 
us  at  about  that  time     They  had  heard 


certainly  not  be  allowed  to  take  place     the  estimate  we  hear  now.    But  we  have 
now.  heard  estimates  of  that  sort  before.    And 

Neither  bill  is  dependent  upon  the  if  we  are  going  to  spend  monoy  on  build - 
other  Each  bill  could  be  passed  sep-  Ing  on  Capitol  Hill,  let  us  spend  a  por- 
arateiy  from  the  other.     The  Introduc-     tion  of  that  $34  million  constructively— 

this   rumor.     The""spnator  'from  Men-     tion  of  the  biU  for  the  completion  of  the     on  the  New  Senate  OfBce  Bullding-and 

tana   r Mr    Mansfield  1    appeared  before     Senate  Office  Building  does  point  up  tliat     save  some  of  that  ftRure  at  the  same  time 

that  group  and  told  thorn  that  he  did     functions  properly  carried  on  in  the  Sen-     we  save  the  Capitol  from  being  defaced. 

want  the  Ubby  Dam.  but  that  he  was     ate  Office  Building  could  be  cared  for  by 

not  going  to  oppose  development  of  the     the  completion  of  that  building,  as  the 

Columbia  River  system  whether  he  got     original  act  of  1948  contemplated,  and 

the  Ubby  Dam  or  not.  that  those  activities  could  be  carried  on 

After    he    left    the    room    one    of    the     there  rather  than  by  turning  the  Capitol 

Members   of   the    Canadian    Parliament     paitly  into  an  office  building. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  and  his  subordinates,  that 
the  west  front  of  the  building  would  be 


\ 


said,  "He  Is  a  whole  lot  nearer  getting 
the  Llbby  Dam  than  he  ever  was  before." 
I   believe   that   that  was   the  turning 


point  in  the  discussions  which  finally  safe  for  5  years.  Yet  after  not  much 
led  to  the  treaty  and  the  development  of  more  than  one  of  those  5  years,  tlie 
the  Columbia  River.  I  wish  at  this  time  Architect  tells  us  that  there  is  only  one 
to  give  to  Senator  Mansfield  the  credit  ^.^y  in  which  to  treat  the  building — by 
which  he  would  never  think  of  takli;?  ^ra f ting  on  it  a  large  area,  composed  pn- 
for  himself  manly  of  auditoriums  and  cafeterias.  We 

^^^_^^.^^_  have  not  seen  any  tiiorough  study  show- 

ins  us  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  save 
the  building.  To  the  contrary,  an  engi- 
neering study  by  the  Fine  Aits  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States  shows  the 
feasibility  of  restoring  the  west  front 
without  tlie  proposed  extension.  And 
even  if  extension  is  ultimately  to  be  de- 
cided upon,  we  have  the  time— we  must 
take  the  time — to  explore  the  alternatives 
.so  that  we  will  not  heedlessly  and  reck- 
lessly deface  the  Capitol.  The  first  of 
the  two  bills  I  introduce  today  would 
assure  suiequate  consideration  of  the  al- 
ternatives in  two  ways:  it  would  stop 
the  extension  of  the  west  front  unless 
.specifically  authorized  after  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  it  would  provide  for  a  year- 
long study  by  a  Commission  of  the  needs 
of  Cont;ress  with  respect  to  the  Capitol. 
The  Commission  would  contain  Senators 


A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  THE  CAPITOL 

BUILDING       OF       THE       UNITED 

STATES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  two 
bills  relating  to  the  preservation  of  the 
historic  U.S.  Capitol.  The  first  pro- 
vides that  no  work  could  be  carried 
out  which  would  alter  the  proportions, 
change  the  size,  or  modify  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol Building  in  any  substantial  manner 
unless  such  a  project  js  specifically  au- 
thorized by  congressionally  enacted  let:- 
Islation  passed  after  the  date  of  this 
bill. 

It  would  also  provide  for  a  U.S.  Capi- 
tol Building  Commis.sion  to  make  a  year- 
long study  of  present  and  anticipated 
future  needs  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Capitol,  including  work  space 
for  Members  of  Congress,  congressional 
committees  and  staff,  and  facilities  for 
visitors  to  the  Capitol. 

The  Commission  would  be  directed  to 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  ixjth  of  these  bilLs  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  and  that  they  may 
He  at  the  desk  for  48  hours  for  cospon- 
sors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair  i .  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  refened; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  lie  at  the  desk 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  b<>  printed 
In  the  Record,  a.s  follows; 

S.  3601  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Senate  Office  Building  uulhorlzed 
by  the  act  of  June  25.  1948  (62  St.it.  1029)  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A^nerica  in  Congress  asse?nb!ed.  TTiat  (a)  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  additional  working 
accommodations  for  Members  and  Commit- 
tees of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the  Senate 
Office  Building  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion with  a  committee  designated  by  the 
American  Institute  of  ArchitecU;.  Is  author- 
ized to  complete  the  construction  of  Uie  Sen- 
ale  Office  Building  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  25.  1948  (62  Stat.  1029),  by  enlarging 
the  east  wing  of  such  building  to  a  height  to 
correspond  with  the  other  wings  thereof,  and 
to  prepare  all  necessary  designs,  plans,  and 
speclQcatlons  In  connection  therewith. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  duty  under  this 
Act.  the  Senate  Office  Building  Commission 
Is  authorized  (1)  to  provide  for  such  equip- 
ment, such  connections  with  Capitol  Power 


and  Representatives  of  both  parties;  it  piant  and  other  utlllUes,  such  structural  and 

would  contain  a  historian  and  a  politi-  other  changes  in  the  existing  Senate  Office 

cBl  scientist-    It  would  contain  qualified  Building  authorized  to  be  enlarged  by  Uil.s 

cal  scientist     *^   7""^"  '^""^^^  Act  and  in  the  subway  and  tunnel  systems, 

ai-chltects;   It  would  contain  the  Chaar-  ^             ^  necessary:   and    (2)    to  do  such 

men  of  two  Federal  agencies  vitally  m-  landscaping  as  may  be  necessary  by  reason 


prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the     volved  in  the  future  of  the  Capitol— the     ^j  j^g  construction  authorized  by  this  Act 
development  of  the  Capitol  to  serve  these     pine  Arte  Commission  and  the  National 
needs.    The  plan  would  presei-ve.  to  the     Capltol  Planning  Commission;  and  the 


greatest  extent  possible,  the  historical  In- 
tegrity and  proportions  of  the  building, 
with  particular  emphasis  given  to  pre- 
serving the  existing  architectural  design. 
The  Commission  would  have  as  its  mem- 
bers Senators  and  Representatives; 
architects  chosen  by  the  President  after 
nomination  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects;  a  political  scientist  and  a 
iiistorian,  nominated  by  their  respective 
professional  associations  and  appointed 


public  would  be  represented.  This  Com- 
mission would  have  a  year  In  which  to 
make  a  study  and  report  to  us.  Surely. 
we  can  wait  that  long  before  acting  on 
such  an  important,  architecturally  sound, 
historic,  and  beautiful  building. 

My  second  bill,  to  provide  for  comple- 
tion of  the  New  Senate  Office  BuUding, 
would  take  constructive  action  to  solve 
a  serious  problem  we  have — lack  of 
space.    This  constructive  action  would  be 


by  the  President^  the  Chairman  of  the     j^r  superior  to  the  destructive  action  the 

Architect  of  the  Capltol  has  announced 
to  us.  We  cannot  work  effectively  with- 
out adequate  space,  and  we  are  without 
adequate  space.  If  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  were  completed.  It  Ls  possible 
that  some  facilities  now  In  the  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capltol  could  be  moved  to 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings,  thus  pro- 
viding space  in  the  Capltol  for  some  of 
the  facilities  which  the  Architect  of  the 
Capltol  would  have  placed  In  the  west 
front  extension.  An  example  would  be 
new  conference  meeting  facilities. 

We  are  told  that  the  west  front  ex- 
pansion would  covSt  $34  million.    That  is 


Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Na 
tional  Capital  Planning  Commission;  and 
public  members. 

The  second  bill  would  provide  for  the 
completion  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  In  order  to  provide  additional 
working  space  for  Senators  and  Senate 
committees  and  their  staffs.  The  build- 
ing completion  would  be  under  the  dinn;- 
tlon  of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission, and  the  bill  provides  for  con- 
sultation with  a  committee  designated 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architecrts, 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  should 
not  be  allowed  to  take  place,  and  should 


Sec.  2.  The  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts 
and  to  make  such  other  expenditures  as  may 
be  necessary  for  materials,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, accessories,  advertising,  travel,  per- 
sonnel »nd  other  services,  and  any  other 
Items  required  for  the  proper  completion  of 
the  project,  and  to  obligate  in  full  the  total 
amount  herein  authorized,  prior  to  the  ac- 
tual appropriation  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  completion  of  the  project  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  the  building  and  the 
grounds  and  sidewalks  surrounding  the  same 
•hall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  June  8,  1942  (40  USC,  174  (c)  and  (di), 
and  the  Act  of  July  31,  1946  (60  Stat.  718i, 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
aa  the  existing  Senate  Office  Buildings  and 
the  grounds  and  sldewalltg  surrounding  the 
same. 

Sic.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  such 
aunu  as  may  be  neceosary  to  carry  out  the 
coostruction  authorized  by  this  Act.  includ- 
ing the  preparation  of  all  necessary  designs, 
plans,  and  specl&catlons. 

S  3602.  A  bUl  to  prohibit,  without  the 
express  approval  of  Congress,  any  construc- 
Uon  which  wotUd  result  in  altering  the 
proportions,  changing  the  tlw.  or  motUfy- 
Ing  the  UJ3.  Capltol  BuUding  In  any  iiub- 
stantlal  manner,  and  to  establish  a  com- 
mlMlon   to  study  the   exlatlng   and   future 
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needs  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  such 
building: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asfcmbled, 

TITLE  I — INCMASES  IN  SIZE  OF  CAPITOL  BUILD- 
ING REQUIRING  APPROVAL  OF  THE  CON. 
CRESS 

SEC.  101.  On  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  no  work  shall  be 
carried  out  with  respect  to  any  project  which 
would  alter  the  proportions  change  the  size, 
or  mcxilfy  the  United  States  Capltol  Building 
in  any  substantial  manner,  unles3  such 
project  has  been  specifically  authorized  by 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congres.s  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  liereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  "United 
States  Capltol  Building  Commission"  (re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  "CommlKSlon") 
which  shall  be  composed  ot  seventeen  mem- 
bers as  follows: 

( 1 )  Four  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
of  whom  two  shall  be  appointed  from  the 
majority  party  and  two  from  the  minority 
party; 

(2)  Four  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
of  whom  two  shall  be  appointed  from  the 
majority  party  and  two  from  the  minority 
party; 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  or  his  designee; 

(4)  The  Chalr:nan  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital  Planning   Commission   or   his   designee; 

(5)  Three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
at  least  six  outstanding  architects  nomi- 
nated by  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects; 

(6)  One  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  at 
least  three  members  of  the  .American  Histori- 
cal Association  nominated  by  such  As.-io- 
ciation; 

(7)  One  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  UrUted  Suttes,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  at 
least  tliree  members  of  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association  nominated  by  such 
Association;  and 

(8)  Two  members  from  private  Ufa.  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  designate  as  Chairman  one  of  the 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(5).  (6).  (7).  or  (8)  of  subsection  (al  of 
this  section.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commiaslon  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  tbe  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(d)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission,  of 
whom  at  least  five  shall  have  been  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4|.  (5).  (6).  (7).  or 
(8)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

(e)  The  CommLssIon  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  b  ch  personnel  as  U 
deems  advisable  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Claaslficatlon  Act  of 
1949.  The  Commission  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  temporary  and  in- 
termittent services  to  the  same  extent  as  au- 
thorized for  the  departments  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2. ''1946  (60  Stat  810:  5 
tr.a.C.  6B(a) ),  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  diem  for  indlvlduaU. 

^c.  203.  (a)  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
are  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition   to  that 


received  for  their  services  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress; but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
6ubs;stence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performaiace  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 

( b)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  section 
201(a)  of  this  Act  shall  receive  no  additional 
compensation  by  virtue  of  their  membership 
on  the  ComnilsBlon.  but  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  salary  of  their  regular  positions 
when  engaged  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  t':e  Commission.  Such 
members  sliall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
ciured  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 

(c)  Members  of  the  ComnUssion  appKJinted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (5),  (6).  (7).  or  (8) 
of  section  201(a)  of  this  Act  shall  each  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $75  per 
day  when  engaged  In  the  perform.ance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission,  plus  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  such  duties. 

Sec.  203.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
tUiPslon  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  analysis  of  the  present  iind  anticipated 
future  needs  of  the  United  States  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  Capitol  Building,  Includ- 
ing work  space  for  the  Members  of  Congress, 
committees  of  Congress,  and  staff  personnel 
thereof,  and  facilities  reqviired  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors  to  the  Capltol  Building. 
It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion, on  the  basis  of  such  study  and  analysis. 
to  prepare  and  recommend  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  plan  for  the  suitable  develop- 
ment of  the  Capltol  Building  In  order  to 
meet  the  aforementioned  needs.  Such  plan 
shall  be  prepared  with  the  goal  of  preserving 
for  fiitvire  generations  the  historical  Integrity 
and  proportions  of  the  Capltol  Building,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  preserving  the 
existing  architectural  design. 

Sec.  204  During  the  course  of  its  study 
the  Commission  may  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  such  reports  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  advisable.  The  Com- 
TOl.ssion  shall  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  final  report  with  respect  to  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  not  later  than 
one  year  following  the  date  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  205  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appointed  to  the  Commission  such  Btims 
fis  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  206.  The  Commission  sliall  cease  to 
e.xist  thirty  days  after  submitting  its  final 
report  as  reqtiired  under  section  204  of  this 
Act. 


PROHIBITION  OF  SALE  OR  SHIP- 
MENT FOR  USE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  DDT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  ban  the  manufacture  of  DDT  for 
any  use  in  this  country*. 

DDT  was  first  used  in  the  1940's  to  con- 
trol mosquitoes,  flies,  and  other  disease 
carriers.  But  strains  resistant  to  the 
pesticide  developed,  making  spraying  less 
effective.  DDT  also  was  used  on  farm 
and  forest  land  Insects  but  some  of  these 
also  developed  resistance. 

As  a  result,  the  industry  in  recent  years 
has  marketed  a  long  list  of  more  selec- 
tive and  short-lived  substitutes,  making 
DDT  teclinologically  obsolete. 

One  reason  it  still  is  used — for  such 
things  as  spraying  for  Dutch  Elm  dis- 
ease— Is  that  it  is  easy  to  obtain  and  easy 
to   apply.     Another   is  its   low   cost  of 


around  18  cents  a  pound,  compared  with 
up  to  S2.50  a  pound  for  some  other  com- 
mon pesticides. 

DDT,  altliough  sold  commercially  less 
than  25  years,  has  polluted  the  en\lron- 
ment  on  a  worldwide  basis.  In  only  one 
generation  it  has  contaminated  the  at- 
mosphere, the  sea,  lakes  and  streams,  and 
infiltrate!^  the  fatly  tissue  of  most  of  the 
world's  creatures. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  re- 
ports roughly  75  percent  of  siiecimens  of 
fish,  birds,  and  mammals  collected  from 
various  parts  of  the  world,  including  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  contained 
DDT,  or  what  it  becomes  after  metabol- 
ism. 

California  marine  scientists  collected 
several  hmidred  samples  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish from  the  Pacific,  m  both  salt  water 
bays  and  the  open  sea.  They  reported 
396  of  the  400  samples  anai>-zed  con- 
tained measurable  DDT  residues. 

Interior  Department  scienti.sts  collect- 
ed 15  samples  of  air  from  9  different 
locations  throughout  the  country  and 
analysis  showed  that  all  contained  DDT 
residues. 

The  long-range  biological  effects  of 
this,  global  contamination,  which  is 
building  up  every  day  that  use  cf  DDT 
continues,  are  not  yet  known  but  the 
pot-ential  is  present  for  a  national  ca- 
lamity. Indeed  the  damage  already  done 
is  colossal. 

DDT  remains  in  toxic  form  in  soil, 
water,  air.  and  iiving  plants  and  animals 
for  many  years  after  it  is  applied.  It 
drifts  with  the  air.  flows  with  the  rivers, 
falls  with  the  rain.  So  even  If  the  Jime 
30.  1967.  cutoff  in  this  bill  is  approved 
DDT  will  persist  as  a  troublesome  residue 
in  our  ecological  system  for  years  to 
come. 

Tills  pesticide  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent—remaining toxic  lor  10  years  or 
more  after  application — of  the  more  than 
60.000  available  chemical  prei>araiions 
now  registered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  connection  with  this  characteristic, 
its  tendency  to  concentrate  in  the  food 
chain  and  cause  sublethal  chronic  effects 
on  fish  and  wildlife  is  well  established. 
These  effects — which  include  lowered  re- 
production, reduced  numbers  of  normal 
offspring,  and  sudden  death  of  the  orga- 
nism under  stress — mark  DDT  as  a  most 
serious  environmental  threat. 

Whether  humans  will  suffer  these  same 
ill  effects  after  longtime  exposure  to 
small  amounts  of  DDT  still  Is  undeter- 
mined. 

Banninp  DDT  is  consistent  with  rec- 
ommendations of  two  highly  regarded 
Presidential  panels  that  have  reported  in 
the  last  3  years. 

The  most  important  recommendation 
of  the  Wiesner  Committee  in  1963.  in  my 
judgment,  was  the  one  urging  cutbacks 
in  the  use  of  such  persistent  pesticides 
as  DDT.    The  panel  recommended: 

The  accretion  of  residues  in  the  environ- 
ment isJiould)  be  controlled  by  orderly  re- 
duction in  the  use  of  persistent  pesticides. 
As  a  first  step,  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government  might  restrict  wide-scale 
use  of  persistent  insecticides  except  for 
necessary  control  of  disease  vectors  The 
federal  agencies  should  exert  their  leadership 
to  Induce  the  States  to  take  similar  actions. 
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Elimination    of    the   use   of    persistent   tuxic 
insecticides  should  be  the  goal. 

The  report  of  the  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion Panel  of  the  Presidents  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  last  November  f.lso 
dealt  with  this  point.     It  recommended: 

Research  should  be  encouraged  toward  the 
development  of  pesticides  with  greater 
specificity,  additional  modes  of  action,  and 
more  rapid  degradability  than  many  of  those 
in  current  use. 

Pesticidal  effectivenesB  should  be  n- 
creased  and  total  environmental  contamiria- 
tion  decreased  by  further  research  leaduig  to 
the  more  efficient  appUcation  of  pesticides  to 
the  target  organisms. 

DDT  i.s  manufactured  and  sold  in  larpre 
quantities   in    this   countiT- 

Data  collected  by  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RiBicoFFl.  shows  US.  chemical 
companies  manufactui-ed  164.180,000 
pounds  of  DDT  in  1960.  171.483,000 
pounds  in  1961,  167.032.000  in  1962.  178,- 
913,000  in  1963.  and  124  million  in  19^4. 

Total  production  in  the  10-year  period 
endint;  in  1963  was  1,472,727.000  pounds. 

This  bill  would  have  no  eflect  on  the, 
thousands  of  widelv  used  and  less  per- 
sistent pesticide.'-  These  include  the 
many  fungicides,  insecticides,  rodenti- 
cides,  herbicides,  pennicides.  nemato- 
cides.  defoliants,  repellants,  dessicants, 
and  growth  regulators. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
DI>T  is  doing  irreparable  harm  to  our 
surroim  dings. 

One  characteristic  that  makes  it  so 
harmful  is  that  it  is  involved  in  biologi- 
cal magnification — the  ability  of  orga- 
nisms to  absoib  a  chemical  such  as  DDT 
in  amounts  greatly  exceeding  those  in 
their  surroiuidings. 

A  classic  example  of  biological  mag- 
nification in  a  food  chain  occurred  in 
Clear  Lake.  Calif.,  in  1957. 

To  control  a  troublesome  flying  insect 
that  hatches  in  the  lake,  the  water  was 
treated  with  the  insecticide  DDD — simi- 
lar to  DDT — to  yield  a  concentration  of 
0.02  parts  per  million.  Plankton — 
microscopic  waterbome  plants  and  ani- 
mals— in  the  lake  accumulated  the  DDT 
residues  at  5  parts  per  million.  Pish  that 
ate  the  plankton  concentrated  the  DDD 
in  their  fat  to  levels  ranging  from  .sev- 
eral hundred  to  up  to  2.000  parts  per 
million.  Grebes,  diving  birds  like  lo'ans, 
fed  on  the  fish  and  died. 

The  highest  concentration  of  DDT 
found  In  tissues  of  grebes  that  ate  the 
poison-carrying  fish  was  1,600  parts  per 
million. 

DDT  al,so  is  involved  in  another  phe- 
nomenon. This  is  the  synei-gistic  effect 
of  DDT  and  certain  other  chemicals 
when  they  occur  together. 

Research  at  the  Patuxcnt  Wildlife  Re- 
search Center  shows,  for  example,  that 
DDT  and  2.4-D  fed  together  had  sev- 
eral times  greater  toxicity  to  mallard 
ducks  than  either  fed  .separately. 

DDT  is  a  broad  spectrum  poison,  too, 
meaning  it  kills  a  wide  range  of  friendly 
insects  at  the  same  time  that  it  hits  tar- 
get pests.  This  characteristic  upsets  the 
balance  of  nature  much  more  than  the 
more  selective  pesticides  do. 

DDT,  for  example,  is  used  against  the 
codling  moth  In  apple  orchards  but  does 


not  control  leafroUers,  aphids,  mites,  and 
.scale  in.sects  on  the  same  trees.  Instead, 
DDT  kills  some  of  the  natural  enemies 
of  these  pests.  Oddly  enough,  DDT 
destroys  the  predatory  mites  which  prey 
on  the  plant-eating  mites  but  does  little 
hai-m  to  the  latter. 

Considerable  research  oit  DDT  over 
the  past  20  years  shows  other  highly  dis- 
turbing findings  regarding  its  effect  on 
our  surroundings. 

Robert  J.  Anderson.  AssisUnt  Surgeon 
General  and  an  authority  on  environ- 
mental health,  ably  summed  up  the 
thou.sands  of  studies  of  the  effects  of 
DDT  on  the  health  of  nearly  all  forms 
of  life  in  a  talk  about  a  year  ago.  This 
IS  a  major  excerpt: 

Most  studies  of  DDT  and  miins  he.ilth, 
however,  have  been  limited  in  epidemiologi- 
cal design  and  of  relatively  short  duration. 
Ko  we  are  by  no  means  certain  of  our  ileal ths 
safety  after  many  years  or  a  lifetime  of  con- 
tinuous exposure  to  minute  quantities.  We 
Jcnow  that  repealed  small  dosages  in  test 
animals  liave  produced  more  significant 
cellular  change.s  in  tlie  liver  llian  have  a  few 
massive  doses.  In  man  this  presumably 
could  cau.se  .serious  consequences  to  individ- 
uals already  burdened   by  disea.se. 

Of  concern,  too.  is  tlie  effect  of  DDT  on 
reproductive  system.s.  as  demonstrated  in 
numerous  bird  and  animal  studies.  RaUs  ft>d 
diets  cont,tining  from  50  to  600  ppm.  of  DDT 
showed  a  progressive  decline  in  the  percen- 
tage of  young  successfully  weaned,  compared 
to  control  rats  fed  diets  containing  up  to  10 
ppm.  No  effect  on  the  number  of  r,it.s  born 
alive  was  evident  In  the  first  generation. 
However,  in  tne  second  generation  tliose  rats 
which  had  experienced  maximum  exp<xsure 
pr(Xiuced  very  few  living  young,  of  which 
none  stirvived  the  nursing  pyeriCKi.  In  wild 
ducic  eggs  residues  are  known  to  have  a 
marke<l  effect  on  repnxluction  of  some  spe- 
cies. Pheasiuit  studies  in  California  have 
shown  the  lo.ss  of  reproductive  ability  in 
hens  after  exposure  to  DDT  used  in  agricul- 
ture. 

The  variable  potency  of  DDT  to  various 
species  is  well  demonstrated  by  marine  life. 
Commercial  shrimp  die  from  exposure  to  lees 
than  0  001  ppm.  On  the  other  hand  oysters 
exposed  to  minute  concentrations  have  shown 
an  ability  to  accumulate  residues  70,000 
times  greater  than  the  amount  present  in 
environmental  waters. 

DDT  .  .  .  has  been  shown  to  Induce  tu- 
mors and  liver  cancer  in  raint>ow  trout  after 
dietary  eX[>osure  to  80  ppm  over  period.s  of 
15  to  20  months.  Up  to  now  there  is  no 
evidence  it  has  caused  cancer  in  man.  How- 
ever, even  though  its  chemical  structure  does 
not  suggest  It  likely  to  be  c«rcinogenic,  it 
nevertheless  remains  under  Investigation. 

DDT  has  a  tendency  to  accumulate  in 
the  yolk  sac  of  eggs  of  birds  and  fish  and 
these  higher  concentrations  cut  fei'tility 
and  the  ability  to  reproduce.  It  also  has 
been  shown  that  DDT  is  transferred  from 
the  mother  through  the  placenta  into  the 
fetus  of  dogs,  rabbits,  mice  and  men. 

Increased  concentrations  in  the  en- 
vironment most  certainly  threaten  the 
survival  of  a  great  variety  of  marine  life, 
insects,  and  wildlife. 

New  York  State  studies  since  1956  have 
shown  conclusively  that  failure  of  lake 
trout  to  reproduce  in  many  lakes  is 
cau.sed  by  DDT.  Investigators  showed 
that  levels  of  DDT  of  more  than  3  parts 
per  million  in  lake  trout  eggs  caused 
virtually  complete  mortality  of  the  fry. 

Low  reproductive  success  of  a  colony 
of  herring  gulls  in  the  Lake  Michigan 


area  is  blamed  on  DDT  in  gull  eggs.  The 
average  levels  found  in  the  eggs  were  19 
parts  per  million  of  DDT,  6  parts  per 
million  of  DDD.  and  202  parts  per  million 
of  DDE. 

Receiit  field  studies  also  .showed  that 
eagle  eggs  collected  in  the  field  contained 
from  2  to  27  parts  per  million  of  DDT 
residues,  a  level  con.sidered  high  enough 
to  cau,se  a  serious  hatching  problem. 

One  of  the  otlter  .sei-ious  con.sequences 
of  using  DDT  and  similar  pesticides  is 
that  they  don't  stay  where  they  are  ap- 
plied. Pesticide  re.sidues.  as  a  result,  con- 
tinue to  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 
world. 

John  L.  Buckley  of  the  Inteiior  De- 
partment, .speaking  at  a  symposium  spon- 
sored by  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Natural  Resources 
in  1963,  .said  this  about  the  problem: 

If  these  pesticides  stayed  where  we  placed 
tliem  until  they  become  biologically  innoc- 
uous, our  problem  would  be  considerable, 
but  its  solution  relatively  simple.  In  point 
of  fact,  they  don't.  An  Increasing  body  of 
evidence  shows  pesticide  residues  to  be  near- 
ly ubiquitous.  Recent  studies  repfirted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  US  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice show  at  least  traces  of  one  of  the  more 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  pesticides  in  vir- 
tually every  major  river  system  in  the  United 
Slates.  Sampling  of  air  for  pesticides  has 
not  been  extensive,  btit  residues  of  DDT  were 
found  in  15  of  15  samples  examined  from  9 
different  locations  in  the  country.  DDT  resi- 
dues are  found  in  virtually  all  samples  of 
human  fat  examined  in  the  United 
States.  .  . . 

The  Interior  Department  has  repeated- 
ly expressed  to  Congi-e.ss  its  deep  concern 
over  the  way  pesticides  have  turned  up 
in  unlikely  places.  It  reports  DDT  resi- 
dues in  penguins  and  seals  in  Antarctica 
and  in  animals  in  the  far  north,  both 
areas  far  removed  from  spray  programs. 

The  reports  of  delayed  poi.soning  by 
DDT  point  to  further  serious  con.se- 
quences of  continued  use  of  this  pesti- 
cide. 

Richard- Bernard,  in  a  highly  signifi- 
cant study  at  Michigan  State,  fed  two 
groups  of  captive  English  sparrows  the 
same  diet  with  the  exception  that  a  small 
sublethal  dose  of  DDT  was  added  to  one 
group.  Both  groups  of  birds  fared  well 
and  got  fat.  After  several  months  both 
groups  were  starved  for  16  hours,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  all  of  the  sparrows 
that  had  accumulated  much  DDT  in 
their  fat  had  died.  None  of  the  sparrows 
in  the  non-DDT  group  was  affected. 

Both  groups  seemed  to  be  equally  well 
and  active  before  the  16-hour  fast 
started. 

This  study,  and  others  that  are  similar, 
.show  that  when  birds,  fish,  mammals,  or 
humans  with  .significant  concentrations 
of  DDT  In  their  fat  become  ill,  are 
stai-ved,  or  otherwise  lose  weight,  the  fat 
containing  DDT  is  ab,sorbed  quickly  into 
the  bloodstream. 

Although  DDT  residues  accumulate  in 
liumans  at  levels  not  considered  harm- 
ful at  this  time,  levels  in  greenhouse 
workers,  spray  pilots,  and  others  with 
occupational  exposure  reach  levels  high 
enough  to  be  considered  alarming. 

The  report  of  the  Environmental  Pol- 
lution Panel  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  noted  that  these  ex- 


posed workers  sometimes  show  marginal 
or  definite  impairment  of  an  important 
bodily  function  as  a  result  of  this  DDT 
exposure. 

DDT  has  been  recognized  as  a  serious 
environmental  threat  in  'Wi.'^consin, 
where  Its  u,ses  have  liicluded  widespread 
spraying  since  1957  to  combat  Dutch  Elm 
di.sea.se. 

The  'Wi.sconsin  Conservation  Depart- 
snent  became  so  concerned  that  on  March 
11.  it  issued  a  special  DDT  warning  to 
guide  Its  employees.  This  waining  re- 
affirmed previous  orders  to  discontinue 
immediately  the  u.se  of  DDT  in  all  de- 
partment spraying  programs  and  on  all 
department  lands. 

It  also  noted  tliat  State  permits  for 
the  use  of  DDT  in  Dutch  Elm  di.sease 
control  programs  after  April  15  would 
no  longer  be  Lssued.  These  permits  have 
been  required  for  .several  years. 

This  important  announcement  was  is- 
sued by  Director  L.  P.  Voigt  after  care- 
ful and  extensive  laboratory'  testing 
sliowed  DDT  contamination  of  birds, 
wildlife,  lakes,  and  rivers  in  'Wisconsin. 
A  large  number  of  Wisconsin  commu- 
nities became  aware  of  this  new  evidence 
and  stopped  using  DDT  in  community 
spraying  programs.  Less  toxic  and  per- 
sistent pesticides  have  been  substituted. 
DDT  was  widely  used  in  agriculture 
in  the  past,  but  new  iiesticides  that  are 
more  selective  and  less  persistent  now 
are  being  sold, 

I  was  surprised  recently  to  discover 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
still  recommends  DDT  for  widespread 
commercial  use.  Tlie  official  recom- 
mendations, "Suggested  Guide  for  the 
Use  of  Insecticides  To  Control  Insects 
Affecting  Crops,  Livestock,  and  House- 
holds 19C5."  show  366  instances  where 
DDT  is  suggested.  However,  in  all  but 
30  of  these  instances,  another  pesticide 
also  is  recommended. 

The  Department,  anarc  of  the  many 
dangers  of  using  DDT.  specifies  detailed 
restrictions  on  u.se  of  DDT  in  most  in- 
stances where  it  is  recommended.  This 
reflects  growing  concern  over  the  prob- 
lem of  DDT  residues  showing  up  in  food 
and  animal  feed. 
Examples  of  their  wainings  are: 
Do  not  nse  cottonseed  treated  with  DDT 
for  food  or  feed.  Heavy  doses  of  DDT  may 
Injure  beans  Do  not  feed  clover  plants 
treated  with  DDT,  or  ensilage  made  from 
treated  p!ant-«,  Ui  poultry,  di'-y  animals,  or 
animals  being  finished  for  slaughter.  Do 
not  apply  DDT  to  forage  to  be  sold  or 
shipped  Interstate.  Do  not  use  DDT-treated 
tops  for  f(wd  or  feed.  Do  not  use  DDT 
after  appearance  of  any  part  to  be  eaten. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  examples  that 
tiTjck  gardeners,  farmers,  and  others 
must  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in 
using  this  dangerous  pesticide. 

AUhouf^h  DDT  has  been  widely  used 
in  orchards,  heavy  accumulations  in 
orchard  soils  now  arc  causing  serious 
problems.  A  recent  survey  of  35  or- 
chards in  Indiana,  for  example,  showed 
some  had  DDT  residues  greater  than  100 
pounds  per  acre.  Some  went  as  high  as 
400  pounds  per  acre.  At  knowTi  disap- 
pearance rates,  it  will  take  many  years 
for  these  toxic  residues  to  disappear. 


The  uptake  of  pesticides  from  soils  by 
translocation  into  plants  does  take  place. 
However,  research  in  this  area  is  not 
liighly  developed  and  the  full  extent  of 
tills  contamination  of  gi'0'.ving  tlungs  is 
not  yet  known. 

The  presence  of  DDT  in  food  has  be- 
come so  common  that  t!ie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recently  changed  its  guidelines 
for  removing  contaminated  foods  from 
the  market.  A  joint  aniiouncement  of 
the  Agriculture  Department  and  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare 
said,  in  part: 

Tolerances  will  be  fixed  for  low  levels  of 
pesticides  occurring  inadvertently  In  some 
foods.  The  practice  of  allowing  "the  use  of 
pesticides  on  a  "no-residue  "  basis  will  be 
ended  because  it  is  not  realistic. 

Where  a  safe,  low-level  tolerance  cannot 
be  established,  "zero  tolerances"  wUl  be  set 
as  a  basis  for  removing  contaminated  foods 
from  the  market. 

There  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy over  tolerances,  which  allow  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pesticide  residue  to  re- 
main In  or  on  food  that  is  sold.  And  the 
pesticide  that  causes  the  most  residue 
trouble  in  food  is  DDT. 

The  Congress,  in  my  judgment,  should 
respond  to  the  public's  concern  over  con- 
tinued development  and  wide  usage  of 
pesticides,  such  as  DDT,  that  have  broad 
spectriun  action  and  a  high  degree  of 
environmental  persistence.  There  prob- 
ably aie  hundreds  of  registered  pesti- 
cides that  should  not  be  used.  This  is 
an  a!-ea  that  I  intend  to  follow  up  later. 

But  DDT  should  be  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial coiisideration  because  it  is  so  harm- 
ful that  it  is  in  a  class  by  Itself.  It  is  one 
pesticide  we  certainly  can  and  must  get 
along  without.  It  is  one  of  those  with 
the  highest  persistence.  It  has  the  grave 
flaw  of  ecological  magnification  in  food 
oiganisms.  And  it  has  adequate  and 
plentiful  substitutes. 

This  bill  will  retire  DDT  from  commer- 
cial sale  in  this  country  and,  hopefully, 
allow  It  to  disappear  from  our  surround- 
ings before  permanent  damage  has  been 
done  to  fish,  wildlife,  and  even  to  our- 
selves. 

One  thing  that  20  years  of  DDT  has 
proved  is  that  rapidly  breeding  and  mu- 
tating forms  of  life,  such  as  flies  and 
other  common  insects,  have  been  able  t^o 
develop  immune  strains.  There  is  the 
dangei'ous  likelihood  that  more  and 
larger  members  of  the  animal  kingdom 
are  unable  to  develop  a  comparable  im- 
munity. 

We  do  not  know  the  long-term  effect 
of  DDT  on  humaiis  but  the  evidence  of 
its  devastating  effect  on  wildlife  should 
be  due  cause  for  alarm.  What  a  great 
irony  it  would  be  In  our  frantic  effort  to 
kill  lns€K:ts.  we  eliminated  man.  making 
the  world  safe  for  bugs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  in 
order  that  other  Senators  who  care  to 
do  so  may  add  their  names  as  co- 
sponsors.  Also  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  certain  articles  and  editorials,  re- 
lating to  DDT.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred;   and,  without  objection  the  bill 


will  lie  on  the  desk,  and  the  articles  and 
editorials  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin, 

The  bill  (S.  3608 1  to  prohibit  the  sale 
or  shipment  for  use  in  the  United  States 
of  the  ctiemical  comjxnind  known  as 
DDT,  introduced  by  Mr,  Nelson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forest  r>-. 

The  articles  and  editorials,  presented 
by  Mr.  Nelson,  are  as  follows: 
[Frem  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Jan.  7.  1966 J 

State  Fish  Swimming  in  DDT  'Wateiis 
(By  Don  L.  Johnson) 

Madison,  'Wis. — If  the  same  analytical 
yardstick  were  applied  as  is  used  on  red  meat, 
fish  In  many  Wisconsin  waters  could  be 
classed  unfit  for  human  consumption — "oe- 
cause  of  tilgh  pesticide  content.  However, 
the  meat  yardsUclc  fioes  not  apply  tti  fish, 
and  authorities  say  tbere  Is  no  evideiice  of  an 
acute  health  hazard. 

The  problem  of  pesticides  in  fish  appears 
to  be  most  serious  In  the  most  populaved 
areas  of  the  state— rand  In  Lake  Michigan 
where  all  commercial,'!  species  of  fish  show 
signiflcant   contamlna^n' from   DDT. 

Those  facts  have  been  garnered  from  data 
compiled  by  the  state's  conservation  and 
agriculture  departments,  and  from  other  offi- 
cial sources. 

State  and  federal  agencies  have  Iseen  col- 
lecting mounting  evidence  of  the  situation 
In  recent  months,  but  have  been  reluctant 
to  publicize  their  findings.  Most  plead  that 
the  results  thus  far  are  Incomplete,  and  in- 
conclusive. 

But  In  every  Instance  officials  also  have 
expressed  fear  that  publicity  would  produce 
public  panic  and  do  g.-eat  damage  to  the 
commercial  fishing  and  recreation  Industries 

Several  stressed  that,  viewed  in  proper 
context  and  i)erspectlve,  there  Is  no  cause  for 
alarm  about  hazards  to  human  health. 

More  serious  views  were  expressed  on  the 
probable  effects  of  present  and  potential 
pesticide  levels  on  the  reproductive  rates  of 
flsh  and  fish  eating  birds. 

It  was  also  learned  that  the  Great  Lakes 
fishing  Industry  already  virtually  has  lost  its 
major  market  for  alewlves — an  abundant 
species  which  has  been  in  demand  only  for 
animal  foods.  Many  mink  ranchers  h:ive 
become  convinced  that  feeding  the  fish  has 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  reproductive 
rate  of  their  animals.  Pesticides  have  been 
blamed. 

Federal  studies  are  under  way  to  determine 
the  truth,  and  to  find  ways  of  removing  the 
residues  from  the  fish  if  necessary. 

Removal  of  the  residues  probably  will  also 
be  required  before  the  flsh  can  be  processed 
into  "fish  floiu- '  which  has  received  con- 
siderable publicity  as  a  {xwslble  low  cost  food 
for  humans. 

However,  maximum  allowable  limits  of 
pesticides  such  as  set  for  other  foods  have 
not  yet  been  established  for  fish. 

In  many  instances,  flsh  taken  from  state 
waters  have  been  found  to  have  many  times 
the  limit  allowed  In  beef  fat  or  vegetables — 
seven  parts  fier  million.  While  all  authorities 
agreed  that  the  findings  were  a  matter  fr.r 
concern,  these  jjoints  w-ere  made  In  Inter- 
views : 

Tlie  situation  In  Wisconsin  Is  not  any 
worse,  and  may  be  better,  than  In  other 
comparable  areas  In  the  country.  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  some  states  have  more  serious 
pesticide  problems.  The  problem,  In  fact, 
has  become  global. 

Fish  fillets  cannot  be  compared  to  beef- 
steak if  allowable  pesticide  limits  are  to  l>e 
considered.  DDT  and  related  compounds 
tend  to  concentrate  in  fatty  tlsses.    Flsh  fat. 
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concentrated  in  the  viscera  and  Just  under 
the  skin.  Is  largely  discarded  before  the  flsh 
is  eaten. 

People  eat  fewer  fish  sticks  than  ham- 
burgers. A  government  estimate  sets  the 
average  annual  per  capita  consumption  of 
commerical  fish  at  10  pounds.  Not  many 
people  have  the  opportunity  to  eat  many 
muskies  either  Generally  speaking,  the 
specie."!  most  abundantly  caught— the  pan- 
fish— are  lowest  in  pesticide  residues.  The 
materials  tend  to  concentrate  in  fish. 

The  tolerances  set  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  far  lower  than  what  are  considered 
"sjife"  levels  A  wide  safety  margin  has  been 
sought  in  setting  the  suindards. 

Studies  so  far  have  indicated  that  man 
may  be  subjected  to  substantial  dosages  of 
DDT  over  considerable  periods  of  time  with- 
out observable  effects,  and  tliat  the  com- 
pound does  not  bulld^  up  almost  unendingly 
in  the  body  as  it  may  on  land  or  in  water. 
Some  research  has  shown  that  an  equilihrium 
is  reached,  after  which  DDT  is  excreted  at 
about  the  rale  the  body  Uikes  it  in. 

Research  so  far  has  shown  that  the  l^vel 
of  DDT  in  humans  In  the  United  Slates  has 
remained  fairly  constant  in  recent  yfars. 
although  considerably  higher  than  le.els 
found  in  Europeans.  The  range  is  at: out 
10  to  12  parts  per  million  in  the  fat. 

Such  reports,  while  encouraging,  have 
made  even  more  difficult  the  determination 
of  where  danger — If  any — lies. 

"This  would  appear  to  be  more  serloi  s  to 
fish  than  to  humans."  said  Dr  Arthur  Van 
Duser.  of  the  state  board  of  health,  when  in- 
formed of  the  conservation  department's 
findings. 

"Nobody's  completely  sure  of  what  the 
long  term  elTects  of  small  amounts  of  these 
materials  may  be."  he  added.  "It  is  a.?- 
sumed  that  they  will  not  produce  any  ef- 
fects—  but  that  has  neither  been  suppcrted 
nor  refuted,   scientifically  or  satisfactorily." 

Dr.  Van  Duser  said  that  the  boar<l  of 
health  is  kept  advised  of  the  results  of  test 
on  foods  being  made  continually  by  the  stat« 
department  of  agriculture  He  noted  hat 
the  l>oard  h;us  the  power  to  act  if  any  evi- 
dence of  a  health  hazard  is  seen. 

Donald  N.  McDowell,  director  of  the  sdaXye 
department  of  agriculture,  said  that  he  saw 
no  potential  hazard  to  human  health  "at 
tins  stage  of  the  game." 

He  added  that  he  felt  that  present  con- 
trols were  adeqi;ate.  and  said  that  he  ex- 
pected the  answer  to  the  problem  to  come 
from  current  ciiemlcal  research  for  mure 
degradable  selective  poisons. 

(A  degradable  poison  is  one  which  does 
not  remain  lethal  long  after  it's  accomplifhed 
Its  purpoec.  One  of  the  big  objection.-  to 
DDT  and  some  related  chemicals  Is  thi.  t  It 
persists  In  toxic  form  for  years,  causing 
buildups  in  land  and  water,  and  U.ing 
organisins. 

(A  selective  poison  Is  one  which  Is  alned 
at  a  specific  target,  in  contrast  from  the 
"broad  spectrum"  compounds  which  affect 
many  forms  of  life.) 

The  discovery  of  a  high  level  of  DDT  in 
a  single  muskie  triggered  the  conservation 
department's  study  last  summer.  The  fish 
was  taken  from  a  northern  Like  where  mu.s- 
kle  repri)duction  was  believed  to  be  poor. 

In  New  York,  biologists  have  linked  high 
pesticide  levels  to  widespread  reproductive 
failures  in  lake  trout. 

Walleye  eggs  sampled  from  some  Wiscon- 
sin waters  have  shown  DDT  levels  In  the 
same  range  as  that  found  lethal  to  lake 
trout  eggs  in  New  York  But  the  Wisconsin 
department  has  emphasized  that  much  more 
study  is  needed  t)efore  anything  conclusive 
can  be  said  ab<3ut  the  situation  here. 

Of  hundreds  of  flsh  collected  from  30 
bodies  of  water  around  the  state  all  were 
found  to  contain  DDT.  With  some  excep- 
tions, levels  were  lowest  in  the  wooded  north. 


The  highest  levels  were  found  in  Lac  La- 
Belle,  bordered  by  the  city  of  Oconomowoc. 
Some  perch  showed  as  much  ae  242  parts  per 
million  in  their  fat. 

Lake  Kegonsa  in  Dane  county  also  yielded 
very  high  readings. 

The  department  of  agriculture's  monitor- 
ing program  has  revealed  high  levels  of  DDT 
In  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay  fish,  where 
University  of  Wisconsin  researchers  have  also 
been  encountering  high  readings.  Prof.  J.  J. 
Hickey.  who  is  heading  a  study  of  the  effect 
of  pesticides  on  fish  eating  birds,  ni^ted  that 
a  chub  had  76  parts  per  million  DDT  m  lUs 
fat.  High  readings — some  higher — were 
noted  in  all  other  species  studied. 

Hickey  commented  that  he  was  not 
qualified  to  say  what  effects  of  such  levels 
might  be  on  humans,  but  he  said  that  "a 
herring  gull  eating  such  a  fish  le  living 
dangerously" 
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Lets  Not  KrLL  Ourselves- Pesticide  Buu-d- 
ITP  AND  Its  Disastrous  REStnTS  Are  Men- 
acing Fishings  Future,  Perhaps  Man 
Himself 

I  By  David  B.  Peakall  and  Ben  East) 

In  March  of  1956.  New  York  fisheries  men 
found  themselves  with  a  major  mystery  on 
their  hands  The  previous  fall,  3+8.000  eggs 
had  been  stripped  from  lake  trout  netted  In 
Lake  George.  It  was  a  routine  operation  in- 
tended to  supply  young  trout  for  planting. 
and  it  went  along  uneventually  until  the  fry 
hatched. 

Little  flsh  come  Into  the  world  with  a  bulg- 
ing yolk  sac  from  the  egg  attached  to  their 
bellies,  and  this  serves  as  their  only  source 
of  food  during  the  first  few  days  of  their  lives. 
As  the  trovil  fry  from  Lake  George  started  to 
absorb  this  built-in  food  supply,  they  began 
to  die.  Within  a  month  the  entire  lot  was 
dead. 

Some  mortality  Is  normal  among  newly 
hatched  fish,  but  a  100  percent  loss  was  un- 
known. That  fall,  more  eggs  were  collected 
from  Lake  George,  and  again  the  fi-y  died  as 
the  yolk  sacs  were  used  up.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  the  fall  of  1957  and  again  in 
1958.  even  though  the  eggs  were  distributed 
among  different  hatcheries  for  hatching  and 
rearing. 

The  watershed  in  which  Lake  George  is 
located  had  been  heavily  sprayed  with  DDT 
since  1951,  and  starling  about  that  same  time 
lake  trout  fishing  had  been  falling  off  and  few 
small  trout  had  been  taken.  Something  waa 
interfering  with  natural  reproduction.  With 
that  much  to  go  on.  the  New  York  Conserva- 
tion Department  tcxjk  the  trail  of  DDT  as  the 
suspect  In  the  haf -hery  die-off. 

In  the  fall  of  1960.  lake  trout  from  12  dif- 
ferent lakes  were  netted  and  stripped.  Little 
DDT  had  been  used  on  some  of  these  lakes; 
others  had  been  sprayed  abundantly.  In- 
tensive studies  got  under  way,  and  by  1962 
tlie  case  w;is  solved. 

It  was  found  that  if  the  yolk  sac  conu-iined 
a  concentration  of  DDT  residues  greater  than 
three  parts  per  million,  the  tiny  trout  died  as 
the.y  absorbed  it.  You  can  think  of  one  part 
per  million — usvially  written  p  p.m. — as 
equivalent  to  one  short  step  in  the  total 
walking  distance  between  New  York  City  and 
Niagara  Falls,  or  one  ounce  in  a  30-ton  car- 
load of  flour.  Amounts  greater  than  three 
p  p  m.  were  discovered  in  spawn  from  four 
of  the  lakes  that  figured  In  the  study  So 
serious  had  the  problem  become  by  1963  that 
the  use  of  DDT  was  banned  on  all  state  lands 
In  New  York  watersheds  where  lake  trout  are 
found. 

Some  shocking  discoveries  were  made  along 
the  way,  too.  The  US,  Poo<l  an  I  Drug  Ad- 
ministration fixes  rigid  maximums  for  the 
amount  of  pesticide  residues  permitted  in 
food  marketed  in  interstate  commerce  for 
human  use.     These  maximums  are  at  levels 


considered  safe  for  prolonged  consumption. 
Careful  studies  with  laboratory  animals  re- 
sulted in  the  setting  of  the  maximum  al- 
lowed In  meat  fat.  where  such  residues  con- 
centrate, at  seven  parts  of  DDT  per  million. 
No  residues  at  all  are  permitted  in  milk. 
The  oil  of  lake  trout  from  Lake  George  was 
found  to  contain  up  to  850  p  p  m  In  other 
words,  trotit  were  being  caught  and  eaten 
that  contained  more  than  100  times  the  con- 
centration of  DDT  Ihat  would  cause  meat 
(to  say  nothing  of  milk)  to  be  condemned 
!us  unsafe  for  human  use. 

Admittedly,  the  levels  fixed  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  leave  a  wide  margin 
of  safety.  Nevertheless,  it  is  cerUiinly  cause 
for  concern  that  the  oil  of  lake  trout  In  half 
the  lakes  studied  in  New  York  contained 
more  than  10  limes  the  amount  of  DDT  per- 
mitted in  meat,  and  in  Lake  George  over 
100  times  the  allowable  maximum. 

Flsh  themselves  are  able  to  survive  such 
high  concentrations  of  the  poison  only  be- 
cause they  take  It  in  slowly  over  a  period  of 
time,  accumulating  it  so  gradually  that  it  Is 
not  immediately  toxic.  Most  of  It  is  stored  In 
an  unchanged  state  In  the  fat  or  oil  of  the 
fish  and  is  more  or  less  harmless  to  them  as 
long  as  it  st;iys  there.  If  the  full  dose  were 
taken  at  one  time  (and  this  hits  happened 
In  countless  instances  of  (»sticide  spraying!, 
death  would  be  certain  and  prom.pt. 

Tliere  are  dangers  in  the  stored  DDT.  too. 
First,  as  In  the  New  York  case,  its  concentra- 
tion in  the  egc;s  may  be  so  great  as  to  kill 
off  the  fry  and  put  an  end  to  reproduction. 
Second,  the  high  concentration  of  residues 
may  kill  anything  that  feeds  on  the  fish,  In- 
cluding, in  extreme  Instances,  man  himself. 
Finally,  if  the  fish  are  forced  to  use  up  their 
oil  as  in  times  of  food  shortage  or  on  spawn- 
ing migrations,  they  have  little  chance  of 
survival. 

The  New  York  case  is  not  an  Isolated  one. 
Rather  it  Is  typical  of  many  that  have 
cropped  up  in  Just  about  every  part  of  the 
country  in  recent  years.  Weighing  all  the 
evidence,  there  Is  no  escaping  the  conclusion 
that  an  almost -Invisible  threat  Insidious  but 
as  grave  as  any  in  their  historv.  hangs  over 
the  future  of  both  fishing  and  hunting.  But 
most  s|X)rt.smen  are  blissfully  unaware  of  It. 

It  has  been  four  years  since  Silent  Spring, 
the  late  Rachel  Carson's  controversial  best 
seller  on  pesticides  and  their  dangers,  burst 
on  the  United  States  like  a  bombshell,  sound- 
ing warnings  that  many  argued  were  far- 
fetched but  at  the  same  time  raising  vital 
questions   that   are   not   yet   answered. 

The  controversy  kindled  by  the  book  still 
echoes  in  and  out  of  government  circles,  both 
state  and  federal.  Ever  since  it  was  pub- 
lished, the  OS.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
parent  agency  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, has  fought  what  Secretary  Stewart  Udall 
calls  a  seesaw  battle — gaining  some  ground, 
losing  In  other  areas — against  the  hazards 
Rachel  Carson  foretold.  Many  state  fish  and 
game  departments  have  waged  similar  fights. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee has  prepared  reports  on  ix'stlcldes.  A 
Federal  Committee  on  Pest  Control  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  Depiirtments  of 
A^;riculture.  Defense,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  been  created.  Much  re- 
search has  been  done,  public  symposiums 
have  been  held,  and  many  states  have  created 
cf>ordinating  committees  to  regulate  the  u.^e 
of  pesticides. 

However,  most  people  have  heard  little 
about  this  continuing  conflict,  and,  while 
concern  among  scientists  and  researchers  has 
grown,  public  Interest  has  died  down  since 
the  initial  shock  of  Silent  Spring  wore  off. 
In  general,  hunters  and  fishermen  have  not 
shown  much  concern.  Their  Indifference  Is 
unfortunate.  There  Is  ample  reason  for 
them  to  worry,  and  state  after  state  can 
supply  the  proof. 

In  gathering  material  for  this  article,  the 
authors  put  the  following  question  to  every 
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fish  and  game  department  in  the  country : 
"Have  there  been  any  Instances  of  pesticide 
spraying  In  your  state  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years  known  to  have  had  detrimental 
effects  on  flsh  or  game?" 

Of  the  49  states  that  replied,  30  answered 
in  the  affirmative  and  cited  specific  examples 
of  fish  or  game  kills  or  other  adverse  con- 
sequences. Two  had  no  information.  Many 
others  stressed  that,  though  they  have  no 
proof,  they  strongly  suspect  that  there  have 
been  cases  of  Injurious  effects  of  pesticides 
on  wildlife.  Still  others  s<ild  they  were  more 
deeply  concerned  about  the  long-range  threat 
to  game  and  fish  than  about  outright  kills. 
Quite  a  few  think  the  situation  has  Improved 
m  the  last  two  years.  Some  are  now  repre- 
sented on  boards  or  committees  that  pass  on 
all  spraying  projects,  and  many  more  would 
like  to  be.  TTie  replies  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  problem  Is  a  major  one  of 
nationwide  concern. 

"Your  question  deals  with  one  of  the  most 
complicated,  potentially  far-reaching,  and 
frustrating  areas  of  natural  resource  affairs," 
was  the  comment  of  P.  W.  Schneider,  director 
of  the  Oregon  Game  Commission.  And  Dale 
Henegar,  chief  of  fisheries  In  North  Dakota, 
adds,  "There  are  probably  no  more  than  20 
scientists  In  the  country  qualified  to  speak 
on  this  subject." 

Cole  WUde,  chief  of  fisheries  In  Con- 
necticut, voiced  the  attitude  of  most  state 
game  departments  when  he  told  Out<loor  Life, 
"Pesticides  are  most  certainly  a  threat  to 
flsh  and  wildlife.  The  present  hazard  seems 
to  be  one  of  accumulation  and  delayed  dam- 
age rather  than  major  outright  kills."  Harry 
Woodward,  director  of  Colorado's  game  de- 
partment, echoes  Wilde  with  these  words: 
"The  use  of  pesticldee  In  many  cases  is  dan- 
gerous to  wildlife,  and  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  their  residual  effects." 

To  understand  how  residues  of  DDT  and 
other  pesticides  build  up  in  flsh  and  other 
living  creatures,  one  has  only  to  consider  the 
food  chains  that  exist  in  nature.  Small  flsh 
eat  plankton  and  Insects,  big  flsh  eat  small 
ones,  and  birds  and  animals  eat  big  flsh. 

Several  years  ago.  Clear  Lake,  in  California, 
provided  what  is  still  considered  a  classic 
example  of  poison  buildup  along  a  food 
chain.  The  lake  was  treated  with  DDD.  a 
close  relative  of  DDT.  at  the  very  low  con- 
centration of  only  two  one-hundredths  of  a 
part  per  million,  to  kill  off  gnats.  A  colony 
of  some  2.000  flsh-eatmg  grebes  that  had 
nested  there  for  years  promptly  ceased  to 
breed,  and  there  was  a  severe  die-off  among 
those  that  wintered  on  the  lake. 

Studies  revealed  plankton  from  the  water 
contained  five  p.p.m.  of  DDD  residues  The 
plankton  had  concentrated  the  pesticide  250 
times.  Small  fish  contained  up  to  300  p  p  m  . 
large  flsh  up  to  five  or  six  times  that  amount, 
and  the  grebes  2.000  ppm,  a  final  concen- 
tration of  100.000  times  the  original  applica- 
tion. 

Studies  carried  out  in  1963  and  1964  In 
tlie  Green  Bay  area  of  Lake  Michigan  by 
researchers  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
showed  that  although  shallow-water  muds 
contained  only  one  one-hundredth  ppm. 
of  pesticide  residues,  small  crustaceans  on 
which  fish  feed  averaged  one  half  p.p.m..  and 
alewives  more  than  three  ppm.  Old-squaw 
ducks,  which  feed  on  the  alewives  during 
winter  migration,  aversiged  as  high  as  70 
p.p.m.,  and  gulls,  also  fii>h-eaters  and  resi- 
dents the  year  around,  had  up  to  2,400  p  p  m. 
in  their  body  fat.  Heavy  concenUatlons  also 
were  found  in  gull  eggs  and  in  chicks  found 
dead. 

About  70,000  potmds  of  DDT  a  year  have 
been  used  In  Door  County,  Wisconsin,  where 
these  studies  were  made,  and  orchard  areas 
on  the  Michigan  side  of  Lake  Michigan  are 
sprayed  about  as  heavily.  The  researchers 
concluded  that  the  same  type  of  buildup 
that  took  place  at  Clear  Lake,  and  has  been 
reported  since  In  other  places.  Is  now  hap- 


pening In  Lake  Michigan.  Gull  nesting  suc- 
cess in  the  Green  Bay  area  has  faJlen  to  the 
lowest  level  ever  reported  anywhere.  Dead 
gulls  and  loons  by  the  thousands  have  been 
found  along  the  Lake  Michigan  beaches  in 
recent  years,  and,  though  botulism  is  believed 
to  be  the  cause,  pesticide  residues  have  been 
found  in  the  dead  birds  and  nobody  knows 
to  what  degree  these  may  have  contributed 
to  the  kill. 

Laboratory  studies  by  the  Flsh  and  Wild- 
life Service  show  that  creatures  other  than 
fish  and  birds  have  a  similar  capacity  to  con- 
centrate pesticides.  In  one  experiment,  oys- 
ters were  placed  la  a  tank  containing  only 
one  tenth  of  a  part  In  a  billion  of  DDT.  A 
full  part  per  billion  Is  equivalent  to  one  fifth 
of  an  inch  as  compared  with  the  total  dis- 
tance across  the  United  States.  A  week  later, 
the  oysters  contained  seven  parts  p>er  million, 
70,000  times  the  concentration  of  DDT  In 
the  surrounding  water.  "They  soak  the  stuff 
up  like  sponges,  "  one  scientist  said. 

One  part  per  billion,  or  even  one  part  per 
million,  of  these  poisons  may  seem  like  too 
little  to  worry  about.  But  three  Important 
things  about  them  have  to  be  remembered: 
how  little  it  may  take  to  kill,  how  long  they 
can  last  and  how  far  they  can  travel,  and 
their  cumulative  effects. 

Only  last  year,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior revealed  that  Its  tests  had  shown  that 
amazingly  small  amounts  can  be  fatal  to 
shrimps,  crabs,  and  other  aquatic  life.  One 
part  of  DDT  per  billion,  for  example,  was  suf- 
ficient to  kill  blue  crabs  In  eight  days,  and 
shrimps  exposed  to  less  than  one  half  of  a 
part  per  billion  were  killed  or  paralj-zed 
within  48  hours 

It  Is  the  long-lasting  pesticides,  known  as 
stable  or  persistent  because  they  do  not  break 
down  and  become  harmless  soon  after  tliey 
are  applied,  that  pose  the  greatest  threat. 

Four  major  groups  of  poisons  are  used  to 
control  Insects,  bird  and  animal  pests,  weeds 
and  brush.  The  first  is  the  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  such  as  DDT  ( the  best  known 
of  all),  dleldrin.  aldrln.  chlordane.  hepta- 
chlor,  2,4-D,  and  2.4  5-T.  The  second  group. 
made  up  of  organic  phosphorus  compounds. 
Includes  Malnthlon,  parathion.  phosdrin. 
and  others.  The  third  consists  of  a  wide  va- 
riety of  other  organic  compounds,  including 
rotenone,  pyrethrum.  nicotine,  and  strych- 
nine. The  fourth  are  inorganic  materials, 
including  copper  sulphate,  arsenic,  cyanide, 
thallium  and  the  deadly  1080  used  widely  In 
predator  and  rodent  control 

Of  the  four  groups,  it's  the  DDT  family 
that  remains  active  lonpest.  These  com- 
pounds are  among  the  moft  durable  poisons 
ever  concocted  by  man.  President  Kennedy's 
Science  Advisory  Committ.ee  regarded  their 
threat  as  being  so  grave  that  it  recom- 
mended, in  its  1963  report,  total  elimination 
of  their  use  as  the  government's  ultimate 
goal.  To  dat-e,  no  great  headway  has  been 
made  In  that  direction,  however. 

The  gallon  of  DDT  spray  washed  Into  a 
stream,  then  to  a  lake,  and  finally  to  the  sea 
does  not  disintegrate  In  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months  and  become  harmless.  Instead,  It  Is 
rapidly  absorbed  and  stored  by  all  forms  of 
aquatic  life,  travels  wherever  the  living  or- 
ganism travels,  and  remains  virtu.illy  un- 
changed for  long  periods  of  time.  It  is  In 
these  living  things,  rather  than  in  the  water 
Itself,  that  It  is  largely  found.  And  for  that 
reason,  once  it  reaches  the  ocean  there  is  al- 
most no  limit  to  how  far  it  and  other  gallons 
like  It  may  be  carried  or  how  long  they  may 
endure  as  poisons  In  the  food  chain. 

It  has  been  known  for  years  that  sharks, 
tuna,  and  other  fis.h  that  rarely  come  close 
to  shore  carry  pesticide  residues  as  high  as 
200  p  p  m  in  their  oil.  In  1965.  a  new  shud- 
der of  apprehension  went  through  many 
scientists  when  it  was  revealed  that  minute 
traces  of  DDT  had  been  found  in  penguins 
and  seals  in  far-off  Antarctica.  No  sprajing 
has  ever  been  done  within  thousands  of  miles 


of  that  remote  land.  The  pe^^ticide  must 
have  reached  the  penguins  and  seals  through 
residues  in  their  food  chain. 

No  sportsman  expects  to  hunt  or  fish  there. 
so  many  may  be  inclined  to  say.  "So  whaf" 
But  the  discovery  of  DDT  in  Antarctic  birds 
and  animals  is  startling  proof  of  how  long 
the  poison  remains  intact,  how  universally 
it  Is  becoming  distributed,  and  how  It  Is 
building  up,  slowly  but  steadily,  in  even  the 
most  '•emote  ocean  on  earth  Competent 
scientists  called  the  situation  a  terrifying 
one 

Birds  that  feed  on  fish  carrying  these 
residues  suffer  a  disastrous  chain  effect,  too. 
Tbe  bald  e.'igle  and  osprey.  both  fish-eaters, 
appear  to  be  headed  for  extinction  as  a  con- 
sequence of  pesticides  reaching  them  m  their 
food  The  eagle  population  has  shown  a 
drastic  slump  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the 
country,  and  nesting  success  has  fallen  to  a, 
low  level.  The  osprey  Is  on  the  way  out  all 
through  the  Northeast. 

Even  more  surprising  Is  the  fact  that  a 
third  bird,  the  peregrine  falcon,  a  big,  bird- 
eating  hawk  that  does  not  take  fish,  has  van- 
Lshed  completely  from  its  former  nesting 
range  in  the  East.  No  one  Is  sure  why.  but 
In  Great  Britain,  where  the  same  thing  is 
happening,  studies  have  put  the  blame  on 
pesticides,  apparently  accumulated  by  in- 
sect-eating birds  and  passed  on  to  the  hawks. 
As  we  have  already  said.  New  York  Is  far 
from  the  only  place  where  serious  fish  prob- 
lems have  arisen  In  recent  years  as  a  result 
of  indiscriminate  u.<:e  of  pesticides.  Let's 
look  at  a  few  examples. 

Sebago  Lake  in  Maine  has  long  been  known 
for  its  excellent  landlocked  salmon  fishing. 
It's  a  big  lake,  more  than  10  miles  long,  with 
towns,  resorts,  fishing  camps,  and  cottages 
around  much  of  the  shore  In  the  late 
1950's.  heavy  spraying  with  DDT  was  begun 
to  control  mosquitoes  and  talackflles. 

About  that  same  time,  salmon  fishing 
began  to  fall  off  sharply,  and  It  was  learned 
that  the  growth  rate  of  the  landlocks  was 
declined  each  year.  In  1957.  the  average 
weight  of  a  slx-year-oId  Sebago  salmon  was 
two  pounds  13  ounces  By  1962,  it  had 
plummeted  to  one  pound  seven  ounces 

Suspecting  that  DDT  was  behind  it 
Maine's  Department  of  Inland  Fisheries  and 
Game  launched  a  study  in  1962  and  by  1963 
had  found  that  the  fat  of  Sebago  landlocks 
contained  from  56  to  782  ppm  of  DDT, 
averaging  264  ppm.  The  average  concentra- 
tion of  the  pesticide  had  Increased  almost 
threefold  in  a  single  year. 

A  voluntary  campaign  to  halt  the  spray- 
ing was  started  among  property  owners 
around  the  lake  and  was  supported  by  the 
department  All  use  of  DDT  was  stopped, 
and  last  year  Ronald  T  Speers.  commissioner 
of  Inland  fisheries  and  game,  reported  a 
marked  recovery  of  the  salmon  population. 
In  Wyoming  last  August,  a  heavy  kill  of 
trout  was  rep>orted  following  spraying  for 
thistle  control,  another  kill  of  13.000  pyounds 
of  ling  and  crapples  In  Ocean  Lake  followed 
the  application  of  herbicides  In  drainage 
ditches  to  control  vegetation,  and  the  fish 
population  in  the  DuNoir  River  has  dropped 
sharply  as  a  result  of  mosquito-control 
spraying  by  private  lando'wners. 

The  southern  and  eastern  sections  of  Ar- 
kansas have  had  numerous  fish  kills  in  re- 
cent years.  State  fisheries  men  predict  that 
pesticide  use  will  Increase  and  spread  to 
areas  not  now  threatened,  until  it  Involves 
almost  all  of  the  state's  land  area.  But, 
though  kills  are  a  serious  problem,  the  de- 
struction of  flsh  habitat  is  recognized  as  the 
major  threat. 

Prom  July  of  1963  to  June  of  1964,  21  cases 
of  fish  kill  were  reported  In  California.  In 
the  12  months  after  that,  five  incidents  were 
recorded.  Including  one  kill  of  1.500  trout 
from  pear-orchard  spraying.  Fish  killed  in 
that  state  In  the  past  have  ranged  as  high  as 
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hundreds  of  thousands  a  year,  but  tne  Klt- 
,  uatlon  has  improved.     Of  even  greater  con- 
cern   than    outright   kills,    however,    are   the 
indirect  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife. 

Between  1952  iind  19.^7  DDT  was  used  on 
5.000,000  acres  of  forest  land  In  New  Bruns- 
wick to  control  spruce  budworm.  But  hatch- 
ery waters  were  sprayed  by  mistake  or  be- 
cause of  negligence,  and  the  result  was  a 
devastating  90  per  cent  Ios.s  of  yearling  At- 
lantic salmon  and  a  70  percent  loss  of  two 
and  three-year-olds.  The  hatcheries  were  all 
but  put  out  of  business.  In  addition,  tliere 
was  a  serious  loss  of  young  wild  fish,  phis 
the  virtual  elimination  of  aquatic  lnse<ns,  in 
the   Miranilchl  and  Restigouche  River.s 

All  use  of  DDT  has  been  halted  in  New 
Brunswick  in  recent  years  and  other  chemi- 
cals are  being  used  in  its  place.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Branch  officials  told  Outdoor  Life 
that  no  fish  kills  have  occurred  in  more  than 
three  years.  As  a  result,  the  salmoii  fishing 
has  made  a  strong  comeback  in  both  rivers. 
Spring  and  fall  fishing  were  good  in  1904  and 
excellent  In  1965. 

There's  a  fly  in  the  oiiitment.  however. 
Pish  and  wildlife  officials  are  well  satl.sfled 
With  the  present  situation  so  far  as  fl=;h  are 
concerned.  But  they're  worried  about  wood- 
cock and  partridge,  both  of  which  are  show- 
ing substantial  amounts  of  pesticide  re  idues. 
the  long-range  effects  of  which  are  not  yet 
known. 

At  the  Wolf  Lake  fish  hatchery  In  Michigan 
In  1964.  an  airplane  spraying  a  tr<Ule-  court 
to  control  mosquitoes  made  several  passes 
over  hatchery  ponds  that  held  200.00(1  mus- 
kcUunge  fry  and  several  nnllioa  sucker  fry. 
The  latter  were  being  reared  as  food  I'or  the 
young  muskies.  The  suckers  were  wiped  out. 
Of  the  mu.skies,  20.000  died  at  once,  and  the 
rest  were  lost  for  lack  of  forage  flsli  The 
Incident  cost  Michigan  its  entire  year's 
production  of  muskeUunge  for  stocking. 

For  tliree  years,  the  shoreline  of  Horace 
Lake  in  New  Hampshire  was  sprayei  with 
DDT  for  mosquito  and  blackfly  control.  The 
result  each  year  was  virtually  compljte  loss 
of  young-of-the-year  srr.allmouth  b<iss.  Cot- 
tage owners  have  now  been  Induced  to  use 
ai.other  pesticide  ALso  in  New  Hampshire, 
in  Winnlsqu.un  Lake.  lake  trout  are  storing; 
up  heavy  concentrations  of  DDT  and  passing 
on  the  residues,  to  eggs  aiid  fry.  The  gov- 
ernor has  now  forbidden  all  state  agencies  to 
use  DDT 

In  Wisconsin,  where  there  have  been  no 
proved  ca-ses  of  big  fi.sh  kills,  a  study  of  30 
lakes  hist  year  revealed  pesticide  levels  In 
fish  that  are  higher  in  several  cases  than 
those  known  to  have  been  fatal  elsewhere. 
■  We  must  be  very  close  to  trouble  in  some 
areas,  at  least  In  terras  of  reproduction."  said 
Conservation  Director  L.  P.  Volgt.  He  has 
prohibited  ail  use  of  DDT  by  his  department. 
Also  in  Wisconsin,  perch  and  chubs  from 
Lake  Michigan  now  show  levels  of  DDT  resi- 
dues so  high  that  commercial  fishermen  are 
beginning  to  worry  about  the  consequences 
to  their  industry  And  mink  ranchers  are 
turning  away  from  using  Lake  Michigan  alp- 
wlves  for  mink  food  in  the  belief  that  pesti- 
cides in  the  alewives  are  affecting  mink 
reproduction  adversely. 

The  most  spectacular  fl.s'a  kills  ever  caused 
by  pesticides  have  been  those  In  the  lower 
Mls.slsBippl  River,  from  Memphis  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  In  the  winter  of  1963-64.  follow- 
ing several  years  of  varying  losses,  .in  esti- 
mated 5,000  000  to  10,000.000  fish  died  there, 
including  catfish,  sea  trout,  buffalos,  and 
others.  It  turned  out  that  endrtn,  one  of 
the  mofit  ♦oxic  of  the  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons, was  tlie  chief  ofTender.  Said  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. "The  MlsslSBlppl  dlscloeures  constitute 
a  panic  notice  that  pesticides  threaten  the 


public  welfare  in  a  variety  of  ways  that  re- 
quire remedial  action." 

Entirely  apart  from  the  disastrous  result."!, 
both  Immediate  and  long-range,  that  pesti- 
cides often  have  on  fish  populations  and  con- 
sequently on  fishing,  they  pose  a  further 
grave  threat  to  the  fisherman  himself  How 
Is  he  to  know  when  their  residues  reach  levels 
that  may  endanger  his  own  health  If  he  eats 
the  lish  he  catches? 

What  many  people  do  not  realize  is  pesti- 
cides are  about  equally  poisonous  to  all 
forms  of  life,  up  to  and  including  htmians. 
The  amount  required  to  kill  a  mosquito,  a 
moui^e.  or  a  man  is  roughly  the  same  on  a 
weight-for-welght  b.isls.  Since  the  mouse  Is 
larger  than  the  mosquito,  the  dose  of  DDT 
lethal  for  him  is  correspondingly  bigger,  and 
it's  bigger  yet  for  bigger  creatures.  Never- 
theless, the  contaminated  fish  that  cause  a 
major  die-off  of  birds  would  al.'^o  be  fatal 
to  a  man  If  he  ate  enough.  The  single  lethal 
do.se  toT  an  adult  human  Is  only  about  one 
third  of  an  ounce. 

As  Cliff  Bosley.  a  water-pollution  analyst 
for  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion, puts  It,  "Compounds  such  as  DDT,  en- 
drln,  aldrln,  dieldrln,  and  heptachlor  that 
are  known  to  build  in  the  tissues  of  fish 
and  animals  will  also  build  in  man's  tissues. 
Each  time  a  human  consumes  a  piece  of 
flesh  from  an  animal  or  fish  containing  an 
insecticide,  the  amount  of  the  chemical  in 
that  fiesh  is  transferred  to  and  stored  In  his 
tissues.  And  man.  too.  has  the  lethal  level 
of  these  compounds." 

Short  of  death,  what  are  the  long-term 
hazards  of  the  residues  in  the  human  body? 
They  are  not  easy  to  assess.  At  hearings 
on  pesticides  held  by  the  US.  Senate  in 
1963.  a  wide  range  of  expert  medical  testi- 
mony was  presented.  A  minority  of  those 
testifying  considered  the  risk  grave  and 
went  as  far  as  to  link  pesticides  with  blood 
cancer.  The  majority  view,  however,  was 
that  present  levels  are  not  harmful.  For 
the  most  p.irt,  witnesses  from  private  clinics 
were  antipestlclde.  public  health  officials 
.<iteered  a  middle  course,  and  those  employed 
by  the  chemical  companies  that  make  the 
poisons  laughed  at  all  fears.  Actually,  the 
answer  is  not  known. 

But  the  average  level  of  DDT  in  human 
fat  In  tills  country  rose  from  five  p.p  m.  in 
1958  to  \2  p  p.ni  in  1963,  and  that  is  dis- 
quieting to  many.  Small  amounts  of  other 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  have  recently  been 
detected  in  humans,  too,  and  the  situation 
Ls  now  serious  enough  so  that  the  Federal 
Committee  on  Pest  Control  last  fall  approved 
a  new  and  comprehensive  program  for  moni- 
toring the  levels  of  residues  in  people  as  well 
as  in  fish,  wildlife.  fo<Jds,  soil,  and  water. 
F'rom  now  on,  regular  checks  will  be  made 
on  man  as  well  aa  on  carp  and  mallard 
ducks 

With  pesticides,  as  with  the  controversy 
that  swirls  around  lung  cancer  and  smoking, 
it  is  difficult  to  prove  a  connection  between 
cause  and  effect.  But  few  medical  authori- 
ties would  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  link 
between  pesticide  residues  and  some  form 
of  disease  President  Kennedy's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  warned  flatly  in  1963 
that.  "Although  pesticides  remain  in  small 
quantities,  they  may  eventually  affect  hu- 
man health  " 

Certainly  the  available  evidence  indicates 
that  if  unregulated  spraying  continues  at 
the  present  rate,  and  using  the  materials 
that  have  been  used  most  commonly  up  to 
now.  It  can  be  only  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore fishermen  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try may  have  tn  ask  themselves  whether  the 
catch  they  take  home  is  safe  to  eat.  After 
ail  the  poison  that  can  kill  a  gull  can  also 
kill  a  man  If  he  Uikes  enough  of  it. 


IProm  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr    17.  1966) 
SciFNnisTS    Worried:     We're    Ail    Carrying 

DDT  Brn.D-rp  Appfars  DANCEnors  as   In- 
fected   Pi.ANKTON    Eaten    et    Fish    Klixs 

Birds 

(By  Irving  S  Bengdsdorf ) 

Snowy  o\«,ls  in  the  Arctic,  residents  of  Los 
Angeles,  Nc*'  'i'ork,  London,  Berlin.  Moscow 
and  Tokyo,  and  Adelie  penguins  and  crab- 
eater  seals  in  the  Antarctic— all  arc  carrying 
around  some  DDT  In  their  body  fat. 

Within  all  of  us  is  stored  some  DDT  that 
was  sprayed— somewhere  far  away,  sometime 
long  ago — in  an  attempt  to  kill  some  Insasts. 

Is  the  amount  of  DDT  and  other  organo- 
chlorine  infectUldes  stored  in  the  fat  in  our 
bodies  hazardous  to  our  health? 

All  preser.t  evidence  suggests  that  it  is  not. 
The  200,000  men  spraying  DDT  for  the  World 
Health  Orgr.nlzation  in  its  fight  to  eradic.ite 
malaria  and  other  diseases  Inhale  much  more 
DDT  in  one  hour  Uian  the  average  American 
consumes  with  his  meals  each  day. 

And  none  of  the  DDT-spraymen  have  re- 
ported HI. 

But  safe  levels  for  some  of  the  more  dan- 
gerous pesticides  are  not  known. 

Biologists  are  worried,  however,  about 
"ecological  magnification"— the  fact  that  a 
creature  can  accumulate  a  higher  concentra- 
tion of  DDT  within  itself  than  exists  In  its 
external  surroundings. 

CREATtTRES     OF     BIOLOGY 

An  example:  At  Clear  Uike.,  Calif.,  gnats 
were  killed  with  DDD — an  insecticide  similar 
to  DDT.  Thirteen  months  later  the  lake's 
plankton — microscopically  tiny  plants — had 
500  times  the  DDT-concentration  in  the 
water  Fish  that  ate  the  plankton  had  even 
greater  concentrations  and  the  fish  that  ate 
these  fish  contained  higher  concentrations 
yet.  The  birds  that  ate  these  fish  died. 
Their  fat  contained  concentrations  of  DDD 
100.000  times  greater  than  in  the  water. 

Birds  and  fish  are  creatures  of  biology  as 
is  man.  We  do  not  know  liow  great  Is  the 
potential  threat  to  man.  if  any  But  with 
increasing  polUitlon  of  our  globe,  biologists 
are  disturbed  about  low-level  pesticide  con- 
tamination, in  general,  and  ecological  mag- 
nification, in  particular. 

The  issue  is  further  confused  by  the  re- 
cent development  of  instruments  that  have 
the  remarkable  ability  to  analy?,e  for  ex- 
tremely small  amounts  of  DDT  and  other 
orgaiK>chlorine  insecticides.  We  now  easily 
can  detect  DDT  In  parts  per  billion. 

A  part  per  billion  roughly  is  about  one 
ounce  of  material  In  30,000  tons!  With  such 
analytical  techniques  It  is  difBcult  to  find 
any  milk  in  California  totally  free  of  DDT. 
It  has  been  stated:  "The  gentle  cow,  which 
produces  wholesome  milk  one  day  according 
to  one  method  of  analysis,  may  produce  ■con- 
taminated' milk  the  next  day  after  more 
sensitive  methods  of  detection  are  used." 

WHAT  DOES   IT  MEAN? 

What  do  residues  as  small  as  parts  per  bil- 
lion mean?  The  techniques  to  detect  DDT 
have  far  outrun  otir  understanding  of  what 
biological  effects  such  tiny  residues  may 
have. 

The  White  House  recently  released  a  report 
entitled  "Restoring  the  Quality  of  Our  En- 
vironment" prepared  by  a  group  of  15  dis- 
tinguished scientists  forming  the  Environ- 
mental Pollution  Panel  of  the  President's 
Science  AdvLsory  Committee. 

The  panel  concluded:  "Some  20  tons  of 
DDT  residue  is  contained  in  Uie  bodies  of 
the  people  of  this  country:  the  average 
amount  for  each  individual  Is  thus  about  a 
tenth  of  a  gram  (there  are  28  35  grams  In  an 
otince).  Measurable  amounts  of  dieldrln 
and  other  organochlorlne  Insecticides  also 
have  accumulated  in  our  bodies.     Clear-cut 
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adverse  effects  on  health  of  these  small  ac- 
cumulations have  not  been  recognized" 

But  then  the  panel  adds.  "However,  animal 
experiments  have  not  yet  demonstrated  safe 
levels  far  some  of  the  more  dangerous  pes- 
ticides." 

Dr  Colin  M  McLeod.  deputy  director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  recently 
stated,  "The  small  amounts  of  DDT  and 
related  compounds  that  are  present  in  the 
fatty  tissue  of  all  of  us,  wherever  we  may 
live,  and  in  that  of  most  other  living  things 
including  Antarctic  jjengulns.  has  not  been 
shown  to  be  hHrmful." 

But.  then  Dr.  MacLeod  puts  his  finger  on 
what  la  bothering  biologists: 

"On  the  other  hand,  one  has  an  uneasy 
feeling  about  these  highly  toxic  materials 
being  sequeet-ered  In  the  bodies  of  so  many 
different  kinds  of  animals  especially  since 
we  still  don't  know  in  any  detail  the  nature 
of  the  toxic  effect  or  affects. 

It  Is  this  low-level  pollution  of  the  living 
creatures  of  our  environment — Including 
ourselves — which  disturbs  biologists.  For 
with  every  day  that  passes  our  entire  planet 
continues  to  be  polluted  with  organochlorlne 
Insecticides,  especially  DDT. 

SHOWS    CHANGE     POWER 

The  present  worldwide  contamination  by 
Insecticides  Is  an  example  of  the  power  man 
has  acquired  since  World  War  II  to  alter  com- 
pletely his  global  surroundings. 

T'wenty-four  years  ago.  DDT  was  an  eso- 
teric chemical,  unknown  even  to  professional 
chemists.  Today,  It  is  found  as  a  residue  In 
every   creature's    body. 

Nor  axe  the  oceans  Immune.  Drs  D.  B 
Menzell,  R.  W.  Rlsebrough  and  D.  J.  Martin 
Jr.  of  the  University  of  California's  Institute 
of  Marine  Resources  and  Department  of  Nu- 
tritional Science  at  Berkeley  collected  hun- 
dreds of  samples  of  fish  and  shellfish  from 
both  salt  water  bays  and  the  open  ocean — - 
from  Seattle  to  Galapagos  and  from  San 
Francisco  to  Hawaii. 

They  now  report  that  of  over  400  samples 
analyzed.  "We  have  found  only  four  Indi- 
viduals without  some  measurable  i  DDT)  resi- 
due. The  residues  we  have  detected  are  not 
a  human  health  hazard  under  the  present 
assumptions  used  in  the  establishment  of 
pesticide  tolerances." 

But,  the  UC  scientists  also  are  concerned 
For  they  find  that  the  level  of  DDT  in  the 
ovaries  of  the  collected  creatures  Is  10  times 
that  of  the  level  of  DDT  in  the  rest  of  the 
body. 

MATCH  OTHEB  FINDINGS 

These  results  go  along  with  previous  work 
that  DDT  shows  a  tendency  to  prefer  to  ac- 
cumulate In  the  eggs  of  birds  as  compared 
to  the  bird's  body.  Higher  concentrations  of 
DDT  In  the  eggs  may  affect  the  fertility  and 
ability  to  reproduce  of  both  fishes  and  birds. 

The  Berkeley  workers  add 

"The  occurrence  of  DDT  residues  in  marine 
bays  and  estuaries  Is  particularly  important 
and  deserving  of  more  study  since  the  bays 
and  estuaries  form  the  nursery'  for  many  of 
the  commercially  Important  species  of  food 
fishes." 

And  the  "nurseries"  of  mammals  also  are 
contaminated.  For  DDT  can  be  transferred 
from  the  mother  through  the  placenta  into 
the  fetus  of  dogs,  rabbits,  mice  and  men. 

A  recent  university  of  Miami  study  of  both 
unborn  and  stillborn  human  infants  revealed 
they  also  contained  DDT-resldues.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  DDT  was  the  cause  of  the 
stillbirths. 

Such  studies  have  led  Dr  Wayland  J.  Hayes 
Jr.  of  the  Communicable  Disease  Center, 
Public  Health  Service,  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  to  com- 
ment, "It  follows  that  we  do  not  begin  to 
reach  a  steady  state  of  DDT  storage  after 
birth,  but  rather  are  born  and  probably  con- 
ceived with  It.  Dieldrln.  too,  is  transferred 
to  the  fetus  in  mice." 


Adelie  penguins  and  crabeater  seals  never 
leave  the  Antarctic  And  their  food  con- 
sists of  local  fish  and  shellfish  which  also  do 
not  migrate  Neither  the  penguins,  the  seals, 
or  their  food  supply  ever  gets  near  any  p. ace 
that  has  been  sprayed  with  DDT. 

Then  how  do  they  get  DDT  into  their 
bodies?     We   do  not   know. 

One  possible  clue  Is  furnished  by  the  re- 
cent research  of  D.  C.  Abbott.  R  B  Harrison, 
J.  O'G.  Tatton  and  J.  Thomson  at  the  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Government  Chemist,  London. 
They  collected  London  rainwater  and  snow 
at  two  stations  from  February  to  July  1965 
and  detected  DDT  and  six  other  organ- 
ochlorlne   pesticides    in    the    water. 

LIKED     TO     ATMOSPHERE 

The  British  chemists  conclude:  'Present 
results  suggest  that  the  atmosphere  carries 
either  as  vapor  or  by  occlusion  on  dust  par- 
ticles, small  amounts  of  the  organochlorlne 
pesticides  In  common  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  that  they  are  'scrubbed  out" 
by  rain  and  snow" 

And  if  this  Is  true  for  Britain,  It  also  Is 
true  lor  the  United  States,  Ru,ssia  and  every 
other  nation.  Large-scale  sprayings  of  In- 
secticides may  be  the  artificial,  small-scale, 
man-made  equivalents  of  natur.al  volcanic 
eruptions — where  instead  of  ashes  and  dust. 
Insecticides  are  spewed  tlxfoughout  the 
globe.  ^ 

How  did  we  get  ourselves  Into  this  situa- 
tion? It  all  began  24  years  ago  with  the 
highest  of  motives— the  saving  of  human 
lives. 

DDT  first  made  Us  appearance  In  1842. 
during  World  War  II.  It  was  put  to  work 
immediately  In  tlie  killing  of  lice  which  carry 
typhus  and  mosquitoes  which  carry  malaria, 
yellow  fever,  dengue,  filariasis  and  en- 
cephalitis.    And  it  worked. 

QI7ALIFIES    AS    'MIRACLE' 

DDT's  record  in  eliminating  malaria  alone 
would  qualify  it  as  one  of  the  "miracle" 
chemicals  of  the  century.  It  cut  the  death 
rate  from  malaria  In  Ceylon  by  34'"  in  a  year 
and  reduced  the  numt>er  of  malaria  cases  in 
India  tvom  75  million  in  1952  to  100.000  by 
1964' 

The  10-year  malaria  eradication  program 
of  the  Unit*^  Nations  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, using  a  billion  pounds  of  DDT. 
already  has  freed  1.2  billion  people  from  the 
malaria  menace  and  has  wiped  out  yellow 
fever  from  16  countries  in  the  western 
hemisphere. 

The  discovery  of  DDT  must  st^Tnd  as  a 
milestone  In  the  history  of  the  control  of 
epidemic  diseases. 

Dr.  J.  M  Barnes  of  the  Toxicology  Research 
unit,  Medical  Research  Lalx)ratories,  Surrey, 
England,  concludes: 

"The  evidence  is  substantial  that  the  use 
of  pesticides  has  benefited  mankind  without 
Injuring  the  health  of  those  who  use  them 
correctly." 

From  medicine  and  hygiene.  DDT  was 
turned  to  agriculture  and  forestry — to  kill 
Insects  that  destroy  grains,  vegetables,  fruits 
and  trees,  it  resulted  In  greater  yields  of 
crops  per  acre,  better  looking  unblemished 
fr\ilt.  and  the  loss  of  fewer  trees. 

CHEAP    AND    SAFE 

DDT  is  cheap,  easy  to  apply,  relatively  safe 
to  handle,  kills  a  wide  variety  of  msecti  and 
stays  around  unchanged  for  a  long  tune 
Production  of  DDT  in  the  United  States 
zoomed  from  nothing  In  1942  to  124  million 
pounds  in  1964, 

DDT's  ability  to  hang  around  long  after 
It  has  been  sprayed — its  jjerslstence — is 
thought  to  be  its  chief  virtue.  But  It  also 
Is  ttie  persistence  of  DDT  and  other  organo- 
chlorlne insecticides  which  give  rise  to  the 
present  environmental   pollution  problem. 

Almost  all  materials  can  be  placed  into  one 
of  two  groups;   those  that  dissolve  In  water 


and  those  that  dissolve  In  fats     It  turns  out 
DDT  belongs  to  the  second  category.     It  Is 

soluble  in  ffets. 

EXPLAINS    HEAVY    LOAD 

And  once  DDT  finds  its  way  into  the  fat 
of  a  creature,  its  persistence  lets  it  stay  un- 
changed for  long  times.  And  as  the  creature 
eats  more  food  contaminated  with  DDT.  the 
amount  of  DDT  in  its  fat  increases. 

Thais  how  a  creature  may  attain  a  greater 
concentration  of  DDT  inside  of  itself  than 
there  exists  in  its  external  surroundings. 

Consider  the  details  of  this  ecological  mag- 
nification at  Clear  Lake.  Clouds  of  gnats 
around  the  lake  were  a  nuisance  and  so  it 
was  decided  in  1958  to  control  them  by  add- 
ing DDD.  Enough  DDD  was  added  so  that 
the  lake  finally  contained  20  pmrts  per  bii- 
Uon  of  insecticide  i20  oimces  of  DDD  for 
every  billion  ounces  of  waten  . 

Thirteen  months  later,  the  amount  of  DDD 
In  the  lake's  plankton  was  10  parts  per  mil- 
lion: a  concentration  of  DDD  in  the  plankton 
500  times  greater  than  In  the  water. 

And  the  "vegetarian  "  fish  that  ate  the 
plankton  had  903  ppm  of  DDD  in  their  fat. 
And  the  carnivorous  fish  that  ate  the  fish 
that  ate  the  plankton  had  2.690  ppm  DDD  in 
their  fat.  And  the  grebes,  the  birds  that  ate 
the  fish  that  ate  the  fish  that  ate  the  plank- 
tcn.  had  2.134  ppm  DDD  In  their  fat.  And 
the  grebes  died. 

The  concentration  cr  DDD  in  the  dead 
grebes  was  100.000  times  as  great  as  in  the 
lake  water.  For  like  DDT.  DDD  also  is  per- 
sistent. 

Recently.  Eldrldge  G.  Hunt  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Pish  and  Game  added. 
"We  have  sampled  animal  populations  at 
Clear  Lake  periodically  since  1958  and  find 
(eight  years  later |  that  high  iDDD)  residue 
levels  still  occur  in  the  older  fish." 

And  in  all  these  cases,  harm  was  done  to 
creatvires  which  were  not  the  original  tar- 
get of  the  Insecticide.  Hunt  continues.  "Re- 
sults of  both  field  and  laboratory  studies 
have  shown  that  the  biological  magnifica- 
tion of  p)e6ticides  CAN  result  In  death  or  de- 
bility In  non-target  animals  and  can 
adversely  affect  their  reproduction.  It  is  dis- 
concerting to  biologists  to  know  that  popula- 
tions of  certain  wild  species  are  declining, 
some  to  the  p>oint  of  near  extinction,  but 
not  to  know  why." 

Thi^  Is  one  of  tiie  problems  worrying 
biologists:  the  potential  hazard,  by  llttle'un- 
dcrstood.  low-level,  persistent  pesticide-con- 
tamination, to  "non-pest  "  creatures  through 
magnification  by  ecological  food-chains — one 
creature  eating  another. 

What  to  do?  The  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion Panel  states : 

"We  now  know  that  the  full  effects  of 
environmental  changes  produced  by  pollu- 
tion cannot  be  foreseen  before  Judgments 
must  be  made.  The  reeponsible  Judgment, 
therefore,  must  be  the  conservative  one. 
Trends  and  Indications,  as  soundly  based  as 
possible,  must  provide  the  guidelines 
demonstration   of  disaster  is   not   required." 

Can  we  maintain  our  present  superb  agri- 
cultural production  if  the  use  of  DDT  and 
other  organochlorlne  and  organophosphorus 
Insecticides  Is  reduced?    Apparently,  we  can. 

DDT  May  kill  Bikds  Aeter  Over  a  Month 
Washington  (Science  Service*  — The  le- 
thal effects  of  pesticides  take  their  toll  in 
birds  even  after  40  days  of  eating  nothing 
but  food  free  from  any  poison,  It  was  re- 
ported recently. 

In  controlled  studies,  two  researchers  of 
the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center. 
Laurel,  Md  ,  fed  27  cowbirds  a  diet  contain- 
ing 500  parts  per  million  of  DDT,  dissolved  in 
cottonseed  oil  and  mixed  with  turkey  food 
Thirt<?en  birds  died  in  12  days,  seven  died  in 
eight  days  after  which  time  the  remaining 
seven  birds  were  put  on  a  clean  diet      Pour 
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of  these  seven  died  nfter  2.  9.  40  or  93  days  on 
a  clean  diet,  three  survived  for  112  days  and 
were  killed  for  observation.  Severe  tremor- 
Ing  or  trembling  typical  of  DDT  poisoning 
were  observed  in  the  dying  birds,  the  re- 
searchers reported  in  a  recent  Issue  of  Sci- 
ence. 

Autopsies  of  all  the  birds  showed  condi- 
tions common  to  cowblrds  succumbing  to 
DDT — fat  was  essentially  gone  from  the  visi- 
ble stor;<ee  sites  The  residues  In  the  brains 
were  similar  to  tho.'sp  reptirted  for  robins, 
sparrows,  eagles,  and  white  rats. 

In  attempting  to  establish  the  exact  lethal 
levels  of  pesticides,  the  scientists  found  that 
residue  DDT  levels  varied  widely.  The  low- 
est level,  however,  of  pesticides  taken  to  in- 
flict serious  danger  and  possible  death  was 
found  to  be  30  parts  per  million  of  DDT  and 
DDD  combined  In  the  brain. 

[From  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison, 

Apr.  17.  19661 

Pesticide    Problem   Trvly   Is    Real 

(By  Clay  Schoenfeld) 

When  Rachel  Carson  sounded  her  alarm 
several  years  ago  against  the  Indiscriminate 
use  of  non-dfgradable  chemical  pesticides. 
there  was  an  immediate  and  violent  reaction 
from  the  agricultural  comn"ii.inity. 

"Why  worry  about  a  few  dead  robins  or 
eagles  or  ospreys."  they  said.  "The  chemical 
control  of  weeds  and  bugs  Is  essential  to 
profitable  farming." 

Now  farmers  and  other  commercial  In- 
terests are  beginning  to  Join  the  'senti- 
mental conservationist*"  in  a  concern  about 
what  we  niay  be  doing  to  our  environment 
through  the  use  of  persistent  sprays. 

LITTLE     BIT     H  UKTS 

.Soil  scientists,  for  example,  are  beglnnlnf; 
to  speculate  that  pesticide.?  have  a  deleteriovis 
effect  on  the  bactt  ria  a.ssociuted  with  legumi- 
nous plant-s  in  flxing  nitrogen.  Dairy  sci- 
entists are  beginning  to  wonder  Just  how 
much  DDT  man  can  tolerate  in  his  miilc 
supply. 

The  US  Department  of  Interior  revealed 
the  other  day  that  amazingly  small  amounts 
of  i>e8Ucides  can  kill  commercial  shrimps. 
crabs,  and  oysters.  One  part  of  DDT  in  one 
billion  part^  of  water  was  found  to  kill  blue 
crabs  in  eight  daj-s.  (One  part  per  billion 
Is  the  relationship  one  ounce  of  chocolate 
syrup  would  bear  to  10  million  gallons  of 
milk.) 

Now  comes  the  Conservation  Department 
With  a  report  that  DDT.  DDD,  DDE,  and 
Dielarin  are  beginning  to  show  up  In  Wis- 
consin fish — adults,  flngerlings.  and  eggs  In 
some  rases  tiie  p<jlson  levels  are  "mere 
traces"  In  other  cases  the  levels  appear 
to  be  et  a  point  where  "things  begin  to  hap- 
pen." says  Biologist  Don  Thompson.  The 
minute  chemical  poisons  begin  to  threaten 
the  resort  industry,  we  have  a  different  ball 
game  in  Wisconsin 

ORDER  STOPS  USE 

The  situation  is  senous  enough  that  Con- 
servation Director  L.  P.  Volgt  has  urged  all 
users  of  pesticides  tc  substitute  degradable 
types,  even  though  they  may  be  less  effective 
and  more  expensive,  Voigt  has  Issued  orders 
that  no  DDT  is  to  be  used  by  department 
personnel  on  state  lands. 

Until  we  know  more  about  chloiinated 
hydrocart)ons  and  their  eflfect  on  wildlife  and 
man.  the  sensible  and  logical  jwocec  ure  Is 
to  use  other  chemicals."  Voigt  says. 

The  problem  Is  that  chemicals  used  for  the 
control  of  mosquitoes  and  weeds  and  other 
pests  have  a  tendency  to  remain  In  the  soil  or 
water  until  picked  up  by  other  plants  and 
animals  These  may  be  eaten  In  turn  by 
larger  aulmaia  or  birds.  Each  animal  tends 
to  Increase  the  quantity  in  its  body  until  the 
"end  consuiners  '  get  the  biggest  doee^. 


CENTER  PLANNED 

The  State  Legislature  will  have  a  chance 
to  join  in  pesticide  control  when  It  returns 
to  Madison  in  May.  One  pending  bill  would 
give  the  State  Depai-tment  of  Apiculture 
new  authority  to  set  rules  on  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides, their  sale,  labeling,  distribution,  stor- 
age, and  p;\ckaging  A  companion  bill  would 
set  up  a  State  Pesticide  Cotincil  to  moke 
continuing  studies  of  pesticide  probUms. 
keep  track  of  research  efforts,  and  recom- 
mend legislation  as  needed. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  tentative 
plans  for  setting  up  a  Toxicology  Center 
where  research  into  the  pesticide  effects  and 
cf)ntro;s  could  be  stepped  up. 

Public  concern  over  pesticides  Is  genuine 
and  mounting.  Until  more  is  known  about 
these  agricultural  tix)ls  and  their  effects,  un- 
til less  persistent  and  toxic  alternatives  are 
found,  "the  wise  way  Is  to  use  the  procedure 
that  wUl  least  upset  the  balance  of  nature," 
as  Voigt  says. 

[From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis  )  Sentinel. 
Jan,  29.   1966 1 

Fishermen  Upset  by  I*ak,e  Pesticides 

(By  Don  Johnson) 

Recent  reports  of  pesticide  concentrations 
in  some  Wisconsin  waters  are  causing  concern 
in  the  state's  commercial  fi.sh  Industry. 

-Spokesmen  say  thai  public  reaction  could 
deal  another  crippling  blow  to  Great  Lakes 
fishermen,  only  now  recovering  from  effects 
of  a  botulism  scare-  In   '.964. 

Such  a  reiiction.  they  s<iid.  could  also  mean 
declining  sales  of  fish   caught  elsewhere. 

Most  of  the  fish  and  seafood  handled  com- 
merlcally  in  Wisconsin  comes  from  Canadian 
lakes,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and 
Alaska.  Iceland,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
siKJkesmen  point  out. 

'This  could  put  a  stignia  on  fish — all  fish — 
and  how  do  you  remove  it?"  asked  Gerald 
Bolda,  Jr..  Milwaukee,  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin Fisheries  council. 

He,  along  witli  other  commercial  fish  deal- 
ers, stressed  that  there  has  been  no  evidence 
that  fish  from  the  Great  Lakes  are  unsafe 
to  eat. 

No  federal  tolerances  have  been  established 
f.ir  pesticides  in  fish. 

Information  released  earlier  this  month  by 
the  state  agricultural  department,  the  con- 
servation department  and  University  of  Wis- 
consin wildlife  researchers  revealed  that 
"significant"  amounts  of  DDT  had  been 
found  in  the  tissues  of  fish  taken  from  sev- 
eral inland  lakes  and  outlying  waters — Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Michigan. 

[The  chemical  name  /or  DDT  is  diccliloro- 
diphenyl-trichloroethane.  It  U  rnanu/ac- 
lurrd  from  ttir  "sedative  chloral  hydrate, 
monochlorbcnzenc  and  sulfuric  acid.  It  can 
be  prepared  as  a  dusting  pouder  or  as  an  oil 
or  water  solution  for  spraying.  It  is  used  as 
a  pesticide  ) 

In  some  instances,  the  reports  showed,  the 
fish  contained  far  more  DDT  than  Is  per- 
mitted in  meat  or  vegetables  sold  for  human 
consumption. 

Smoked  chubs,  particularly  from  tlie  Door 
county  area,  showed  the  highest  DD^I'  con- 
tents in  analysis  made  in  the  state  labora- 
tories, according  to  the  reports. 

Lake  Michigan  perch  also  contained  high 
levels.  They  exceeded  the  243  parts  per  mil- 
lion found  in  the  fat  of  perch  from  Lac  La 
Belie  at  Ooonomowoc.  which  the  conserva- 
tion department  identified  as  one  of  the 
inland  lakes  most  contaminated  with  pesti- 
cides. The  federal  maximum  in  beef  fat,  by 
comparison,  is  7  parts  per  million. 

Checking  by  the  agriculture  department 
has  found  only  traces  of  pesticides  in  fish 
and  seafoods  imported  to  the  Wisconsin 
market — with  the  exception  of  some  Cana- 
dian samples.  There,  it  appears,  some  water 
is  approaching  DDT  levels  found  in  Wis- 
consin lakes. 


Some  spokesmen  for  the  flsluug  industry 
maintained  that  the  less  said  about  the  situ- 
ation the  better. 

Others  are  hopeful  that  rejjorts  will  arouse 
public  concern  about  controlling  the  pesti- 
cide buildup.  Without  frightening  tliem  away 
from  the  fish  counters.  Such  fears,  they 
say.  are  foolish. 

There  Is  evidence  that  hvimans  may  be 
able  to  tolerate  a  lot  of  DDT -far  more,  per- 
haps, than  once  believed. 

Perhaps  It  is  even  questionable  that 
enough  DDT  t'j  harm  a  human  could  collect 
in  li.sh. 

Lawrence  Fisher  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin Fisiiini;  Co..  Green  Bay.  said  that  re- 
porta  of  pesticides  in  fish  were  'probably 
alarming  to  people  who  might  think  the  fish 
they   buy  Is  produced  In  Wisconsin." 

"That  Isn't  the  case  at  all   "  he  said. 

Fisher  added  that  he  did  not  see  any 
danger  in  present  pesticide  levels  in  the  big 
lakes. 

He  expressed  optimism  for  the  future  of 
Great  Lakes  fishing — t>ascd  on  proposed 
plans  for  pollution  cleanups  and  what  ap- 
pear to  be  thriving  populations  of  commer- 
cial species   in   the  lakes  at  present. 

Others  did  not  take  such  a  cheerful  view, 
however. 

Bolda  said  that  going  to  Washington  to  get 
support  for  a  cleanup  of  Great  Lakes  pollu- 
tion was  "like  going  up  against  a  stone  wall." 

He  said  that  public  understanding  of  the 
problem  was  important: 

"We  don't  want  a  liquid  desert  out  there," 
he  said. 

Although  no  pan  fl.sh  or  game  fish  are  mar- 
keted from  Wisconsin's  Inland  waters,  many 
dealers  do  handle  some  fish  caught  from  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Tu'o  hundred  eighty-six  commercial  fish- 
ermen are  still  licensed  on  Lake  Michigan  and 
64  on  Lake  Superior.  Their  annual  catch  of 
chubs,  perch,  herring,  whitcflsh,  and  smelt 
totals  about  seven  million  pounds,  valued 
at  about  1.5  million  dollars. 

Not  all  of  the  catch  is  sold  In  yvisconsin. 

Only  a  few  test  hauls  are  now  permitted 
to  be  made  for  lake  trout — once  the  big  In- 
come producer  on  the  lakes.  With  control 
of  the  sea  lamprey,  and  an  extensive  restock- 
ing program,  there  have  been  growing  hopes 
that  the  trout  will  make  a  comeback. 

Already,  the  commercial  fishermen  have 
lost  a  m.aJor  market  for  alewlves — an  abun- 
dant species  sought  only  for  animal  food 
Mink  ranchers  have  blamed  DDT  in  the  fish 
for  reproductive  losses  In  their  animals. 

Federal  research  into  that,  and  related 
problems.  Is  under  way. 

Whether  the  federal  food  and  drug  admin- 
istration will  establish  pesticide  tolerances 
for  fish — and  if  so,  at  what  levels — remains 
unknown. 

"I  don't  think  anybody  thought  about  this 
stuff  getting  into  fish  when  the  other  toler- 
ances were  set.'  said  Donald  McDowell,  di- 
rector of  the  state  agriculture  department. 
In  a  recent  Interview.  "They  Just  thought 
abovit  the  farmer  spraying  his  cow.  and  his 
crops,  and  the  crops  the  cows  ate," 

Fish  are  far  more  susceptible  than  hu- 
mans— and  In  New  York  It  was  found  that 
less  than  3  parts  per  million  of  DDT  In  lake 
troui  eggs  meant  virtually  no  trout  survival. 
Levels  of  that  magnitude  have  already  been 
found  In  the  eggs  of  some  Wisconsin  fish. 

So.  from  the  public  health  standpoint,  the 
problem  of  pesticides  in  fish  might  solve  it- 
self. 

Before  fish  become  toxic  to  people,  con- 
servationists grimly  agree.  It  could  be  that 
there  will  be  no  flsh  to  worry  about. 

Study  Links  DDT  to  Fish  Decline 
(By  Tim  Wyngaard) 
Madisok, — That   pesticide   a  summer   cot- 
tage owner  sprays  to  control  mosquitoes  may 


help   to   kill   muskles   in   one  of  Wisconsin's 
spiu'kllng  blue  northern  lakes. 

The  drop  of  walleye  reproduction  in  the 
southern  counties  of  the  state  is  due  to  the 
same  type  of  Indiscriminate  Ui>e  of  pe.stlcidee, 
according  to  a  study  conducted  by  the  State 
Conservation  Department  and  the  Wisconsin 
Alumni  Research  Foundation  (WARF). 

rhe  state  conservation  agency  is  starting 
to  do  something  about  tlie  problem,  accord- 
ing to  the  department's  publication,  the  Wis- 
consin Conservation  Bulletin. 

Mosquito  control  on  conservation  depart- 
ment recreation  areas  no  longer  will  be  ear- 
ned out  With  the  widely  used  pesticide  DDT. 
the  department  has  decided. 

Other  commercially  available  pesticides 
will  be  used.  DDT  has  been  found,  in  other 
.ctudies.  to  have  a  long  active  life  chemically. 

Worst  of  all.  It  has  the  ability  to  be  "mag- 
nified" biologically  as  it  pa.'-.'^es  through  the 
f»xi  chain  of  plants  and  animals.  As  it  be- 
comes more  concentrated  In  higher  forms  of 
life.  It  likewise  becomes  more  powerful. 

Other  pesticides  have  many  of  the  same 
attributes,  bvit  DDT  has  proved  to  be  so  pop- 
ular, powerful  and  persistent  that  the  agency 
feels  that  action  must  be  taken  to  reduce  Its 
use  in  some  manner. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  Its  use  will  not 
continue  at  a  high  level,  however,"  says  the 
Bulletin. 

But  It  may  be  that  the  dep^u-tment  will 
find  It  necessary  to  restrict  Its  use  in  some 
way  among  other  state  agencies  and  tlie  gen- 
eral jxjpulation,  the  article  impiies. 

"We  will  have  to  decide  how  far  such  con- 
tamination can  be  permitted  to  go  in  view  of 
the  department's  mandate  contained  In  Wis- 
consin's conservation  law.  This  act  calls  for 
"an  adequate  and  flexible  sv'stem  for  the  pro- 
tection, development  and  use  "of  the  state's 
natural  resources,"  the  Bulletin  says. 

Pesticide  use  has  great  aSects  on  hsh  and 
other  wildlife  forms,  the  Bulletin  notes. 

"This  makes  pesticides  everybody's  busi- 
ness." the  article  concludes. 

The  article,  prepared  by  department  re- 
search and  planning  director  Donald  R. 
Thompson,  relates  results  of  a  survey  of  the 
presence  of  DDT  and  another  pesticide,  dlel- 
drln.  in  Wisconsin  water's  after  irregulari- 
ties in  spawning  at  a  northern  fish  hatch- 
ery and  in  southern  state  waters. 

Last  spring  almost  600  fish  of  13  differ- 
ent species  were  collected  from  31  bodies  of 
water.  Pish  were  combined  Into  groups  to 
make  up  about  125  samples  of  several  flsh 
each,  except  that  all  large  gam^e  fish.  Includ- 
ing all  muskles  were  analyzed  separately. 

All  samples  of  flsh,  no  matter  what  the 
species  or  the  location  from  which  they  were 
obtained,  were  found  to  contain  traces  of 
DDT.  Traces  found  measured  from  one  part 
In  a  million  up  to  almost  250  parts  per  mil- 
lion of  DDT  or  Its  derlvlUves  In  the  fish  fat 
tissue. 

Generally,  highest  findings  were  made  in 
flsh  from  southern  and  east  central  lakes. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)   Journal, 

Feb.  22.  19661 

Thx  Wobkt  About  DDT 

In  spite  of  disturbing;  questions  raised  by 
reputable  scientists  and  researchers,  at  least 
three  Milwaukee  suburbs  will  use  DDT  to 
spray  elms  this  year  in  the  battle  against 
Dutch  elm  disease.  Whiteflsh  Bay.  Pox  Point 
and  Shcrrewood  will  spray  by  helicopter. 

River  Hills  also  will  campaltjn  by  air 
against  the  elm  bark  beetle  but  It  'will  tise  the 
less  persistent  and  thus  presumably  safer 
chemical,  methoxychlor.  The  city  of  Mil- 
waukee hasn't  sprayed  with  anything  since 
the  fall  of  1964.  This  year  it  will  continue 
injecting  the  chemical,  TCTPA,  Into  the  cir- 
culatory systema  of  Its  street  elms.  The 
technique  offers  no  threat  to  wildlife. 

The  wonisotne  tbln«  about  such  chemicals 
as  DDT  ts  how  little  we  know  of  their  cumu- 
lative effects  on  wildlife  and  even  on  human 


beings.  What  little  we  do  know  is  unsettling. 
DDT  has  an  awesome  ability  to  persist  In 
toxic  form.  It  has  l>epn  found  in  the  sys- 
tems of  penguins  and  seals  in  the  antarctic 
and  birds  and  marrmals  In  other  remote 
parts  of  the  world. 

University  of  Wisconsin  researchers  found 
iiiai  DDT  residues  in  LaJie  Michigan  get  into 
the  systems  of  tiny  animals.  Fish  feed  on 
the  animals,  birds  eat  the  fish.  At  each 
stage  in  the  food  chain  the  chemical  builds 
up  in  higher  concentrations.  Measurable 
residues  of  DDT  have  been  found  in  13 
species  of  fish,  both  commercial  and  game, 
from  30  different  lakes  or  flowages  In  11 
Wisconsin  counties.  Tlie  conservation  de- 
partment was  disturbed  enough  by  the  phe- 
nomenon recently  to  rei'L,erate  an  order  bar- 
ring use  of  DDT  for  spraying  on  state  lands. 

Federal  flsh  and  wildlife  service  research- 
ers say  that  pesticides  may  cause  mass  fish 
deaths,  "or  they  can  cause  insidiously  de- 
layed damage  to  the  reproductive  capability 
of  mammals,  fish  and  birds." 

The  challenge  is  to  find  more  selective, 
more  efficient,  less  toxic  and  lese  persistent 
chemicals  to  control  Insect  pests.  Enough 
genuine  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  DDT  to 
suggest  the  use  of  less  persistent  pesticides 
even  if  the  cost  is  higher  and  the  effect  on 
insect  pests  is  not  as  dramatic. 

Residves  of  DDT  Found  in  State  Fisb 

Madison.  Wis  — The  state  conservation  and 
agriculture  departments  confirmed  Friday 
that  measurable  residues  of  DDT  have  been 
found  in  13  species  of  fish,  both  commercial 
and  sport,  from  30  different  lakes  or  fluwages 
In  II  Wisconsin  counties. 

The  cautiously  worded  announcement  was 
made  after  months  of  ccnferences  OfTiclals. 
concerned  over  possible  reaction  by  the  resort 
and  fishing  industries,  emphasized  that  simi- 
lar residues  had  been  found  in  fish  in  other 
states  and  Uiat  no  evidence  of  harm  to 
humans  was  found. 

Tests  were  made  last  summer  by  the  Wis- 
consin Alumni  Research  Foundation  with 
82.500  In  conservation  department  funds. 
Additional  t-ests  for  dieldrin.  another  per- 
sistent hydrocarbon  pesticide,  were  financed 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  department 
of  wildlife  management. 

LIVK   nSH    POOLED 

Several  hundred  live  flsh  were  pooled  to 
provide  separate  samples  generally  number- 
ing 3  to  12  flsh  each.  DDT  residues  ranging 
•up  to  five  parts  per  million  (on  a  whole  fish 
Ixvsisi   were  found  in  all  samples. 

Dieldrin  was  detec'.^d  m  76';  of  the  sam- 
ples with  the  highest  amount  being  .07  parts 
per  million. 

How  close  to  death  or  reproduction  failttre 
the  fish  were  could  not  be  determined   be- 
cause these  vary  with  rate  of  Intake,  condi- 
tion of  flsh  and  amount  of  stress. 
POSSIBLE   sotracEs 

Seven  samples  of  spawn  were  analyzed. 
A  DDT  residue  of  2  8  pcu-ts  per  million  was 
found  in  one  sample  of  walleye  eggs  (m  New 
York  2  9  parts  per  mllUon  has  been  found 
lethal  to  uout  eggs). 

Possible  sourc«8  ol  contamination  appeared 
to  be  the  use  of  insecticides  by  cottages,  re- 
sorts and  camping  areas  and  lor  control  of 
mosquitoes  and  Dutch  elm  di.sease  and  of 
pesticides  for  farming. 

Highest  levels  were  found  in  fish  from  Lac 
La  Belle  In  Waukesha  county,  surrounded  by 
Oconomowoc  and  its  suburbs.  Lowest  levels 
were  in  areas  of  Uttle  human  activity  or  farm 
drainage — Knutson  lake  In  Sawyer  county. 
Escanaba  and  Palmer  lakes  in  Vilas  county 
and  Murphy  flowage  in  Rusk  county. 

.^n  agriculture  department  statement  said 
that  in  view  "of  the  obscurity  of  causes  and 
c<jrrective  action"  and  the  unknown  chronic 
and  acute  physiology  effects  of  pesticides,  "it 
seems  logical  to  move  very  cautiously,  to 
avoid    unduly   alarming  the   public   and   to 


avoid  damage  to  the  worldwide  (fishing)  In- 
dustry without  sound  scientific  basis" 

concerned  over  deaths 

The  conservation  department  had  been 
concerned  for  years  about  muskie  deaths  at 
Its  Woodruff  hat<:hery. 

The  agencies  also  are  studying  the  effects 
of  forest  insect  spraying  in  Douglas  county 
and  making  DDT  analyses  of  animals  and 
birds. 

Many  animals  have  been  found  to  have 
residues,  but  generally  at  low  levels.  The  ag- 
riculture department's  responsibility  Is  pro- 
tection of  human  food,  while  the  conserva- 
tion agency's  concern  is  wildlife. 

For  this  reason  the  agriculture  agency  is 
Interested  In  measurements  on  a  whole  flsh 
basis  which  a  consumer  will  eat.  while  con- 
servation ofBcials  look  at  the  amount  of  resi- 
due in  fish  fat. 

ABSORBED  INTO  FAT 

Fish  absorb  DDT  Into  their  fat  which  they 
draw  upon  in  time  of  stress  or  starvation 
They  can  take  in  small  amounts  of  DDT  and 
store  it  up  over  long  periods  of  time  until 
they  have  to  draw  on  the  fat.  In  the  Missis- 
sippi river  kill  three  years  ago,  this  appar- 
ently proved  fatal  to  m.lUons  of  fish. 

Single  doses  of  one  part  per  million  in  the 
laboratory  have  been  fatal  to  flsh. 

As  far  as  is  known,  humans  seem  'to  throw 
off  DDT  after  a  certain  level  Prisoners  have 
taken  1(X>  parts  p>er  million  in  tests  without 
noticeable  effects. 

Conservationists  are  concerned  with  the 
effects  of  residues  in  birds  and  animals  that 
eat  lish,  as  well  as  the  buildup  In  the 
environment. 

DDT   FOUND   ELSEWHERE 

Agriculture  department  tests  of  fish  from 
Lake  Michigan  and  Superior,  the  Mississippi 
river  and  Canadian  waters  showed  residues 
in  approximately  the  same  range  as  in  the 
Wisconsin  lakes 

J.  J.  Hickey,  UW  professor  of  ■wildlife,  also 
has  found  fotir  parts  per  million  of  DDT  in 
Lake  Michigan  fish. 

Species  in  the  inland  lake  tests  Included 
carp,  red  horse,  suckers,  bluegiiis,  rock  bas."; 
crappies,  perch,  lake  trout,  splake.  iarpe- 
mouth  bass,  waileye  and  northern  pike  and 
muskie. 

The  number  of  samples,  bodies  of  water 
and  species,  by  county,  were. 

Washburn,  1-1-1:  Sawyer.  23-«-7;  Rtisk. 
7-1-4,  Iron.  7-2-3.  Vilas.  42-9-9:  Oneida. 
20-5-5:  Marathon,  3-1-3;  Green  Lake.  2-1-2; 
Calumet,  5-1-3;  Dane.  &-2-4;  Waukesha, 
6-1-4. 

[From  the    New  York  (NY.)  Times, 
Jan.  30.  196€i 

Pesticides  Pound  in  Unborn  Babies — Traces 

Are   Hichir   Than   in   Children  Up  to   5 

Years 

(By  Harold  M,  Schmeck) 

Washington,  Jan.  29. — TYaces  of  pesticides 
have  been  found  in  the  tissues  of  stillborn 
and  unborn  human  ba'mes. 

In  some  cases  the  concenir&tions  of  pesti- 
cides m  tlie  fetus  were  almost  as  high  as 
those  of  the  mother  or  young  adults  of  com- 
parable age.  The  traces  have  been  found  as 
early  as  the  22d  week  of  the  infant's  devel- 
opment in  the  womb  according  to  a  study 
to  be  published  soon. 

In  all  cases,  the  traces  were  small  and  the 
st'jdy  rep'>rl  made  no  sv.ggestion  of  any  cas- 
ual relationship  between  the  stilibirths  and 
the  presence  of  pesticides. 

The  pre-blrth  traces  were  found  to  be  eub- 
stantially  higher  than  those  of  children  in 
the  age  group  from  infancy  to  5  years,  and 
tended  to  resemble  those  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation. The  pre-birth  group  Included  six 
babies  There  has  been  previous  research  in 
animals  suggesting  that  such  traeet  might 
b«  found  in  faumaiis. 
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CONCENTRATIONS    FAOI 

The  data  indicate,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  study  said,  that  the  fetal  tissue  l>ehavea 
lllte  that  of  the  mother  and  that  there  Is 
transmission  of  pesticides  from  the  mother 
to  her  unborn  child.  After  birth  the  similar- 
ity in  pesticide  concentrations  seem  to  fade 
for  several  years.  Tliis  possibly  la  partly  be- 
cause the  Infant  is  less  exposed  to  the  cliem- 
icals. 

The  findings  were  made  in  the  course  of  a 
continuing  study  of  pesticide  concentrations 
In  the  tissues  of  persons  of  all  age  groups. 
So  far  71  Individuals  have  been  studied  alto- 
gether including  four  stillborn  Infanta  and 
two  unborn  infants  who  died  when  their 
mothers  were  killed  in  accidents. 

All  the  Individuals  studied  appeared  to 
have  been  healthy  before  their  deaths 
through  accidents  The  study  was  done  in 
Plortda 

Studies  of  pesticides  in  young  children  and 
human  fetu.ses  have  not  previously  been  re- 
ported in  this  country,  the  authors  said. 
Therefore,  no  comparisons  could  be  made 
with  pesticide  levels  of  persons  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  The  adults  studied  In  the 
program  did  correspond  closely  with  findings 
of  other  studies  throughout  the  United 
States,  however. 

The  peetlcldes  studied  Included  DDT,  and 
its  brealcdown  products,  and  also  aldrin. 
dleldrln  and  lindane.  DDT  and  dleldrln  were 
found  in  highest  concentrations.  The 
amounts  were  described  as  only  traces,  but 
they  have  become  measurable  In  receiit  years 
because  of  sophisticated  analytic  techniques 
«uch  as  gas  chromatography. 

Pesticide  traces  were  found  in  fat  tissue, 
liver,  kidney  and  brain.  The  greatest  con- 
centration was  in  fat,  the  DDT  average  for 
stillborn  children  being  7  51  parts  per  million 
while  the  comparable  figure  for  pen^ins  ii 
years  old  or  more  was  7  8  for  children  up  to  o 
years  It  was  only  2  9  parts  p)er  mllUor  . 

The  scientists  involved  in  the  stutly  em- 
phasized that  they  had  found  no  evidence 
linking  the  pesticides  with  the  cause  of  the 
stillbirths.  They  said  they  had  no  reeson  to 
suspect  such  a  relationship. 

The  continuing  study  is  being  done  by  spe- 
cialists of  the  University  of  Miami  School  of 
Medicine,  the  Dade  County  Department  of 
P^ibllc  Health  and  the  Dade  County  Medical 
Kxamlner's  office.  Authors  of  the  report  are 
Miss  Vera  Plserova-Bergerova,  Dr.  John  E. 
Davies.  Dr  Jtweph  H.  Davis  and  Dr.  Jaclc  L. 
Radomski, 

TO  BS  PIJBLISHED  SOON 

The  report  Is  to  be  published  In  a  forth- 
coming issue  of  Industrial  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, Dr.  Davies  said.  Earlier  this  month  the 
scientists  described  their  findings  at  a  con- 
ference held  in  connection  with  the  opening 
of  a  new  laboratory  In  Miami  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service's  Oface  of  Pesti- 
cides. 

The  study,  and  11  other  more  recently 
stated  ones  like  it  throughout  the  country, 
are  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Pesticides  of 
which  Dr.   Robert  W,  Welger  Is  chief. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  In- 
terest In  all  the  environmental  Influences 
that  might  affect  an  unborn  baby  because 
of  the  possibility  that  some  of  these  Infiu- 
ences  may  be  among  the  cause  of  birth  de- 
fects. In  a  telephone  Interview  Dr.  Davies 
said  his  studies  had  not  revealed  any  such 
relationships  in  the  case  of  the  pesticides. 

He  said,  however,  that  he  considers  the 
finding  of  pesticide  traces  In  the  unborn  as 
early  as  the  22d  week  of  development  a  mat- 
ter of  Importance.  lu  significance  must  be 
investigated,  he  said. 


RESOLUTION:  TO  STUDY  WISST 

FRONT  ALTERNATIVES 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  today,  for  myself  and  Sen- 


ators Brewster,  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, McCarthy,  Mondale,  Mon- 
RONEY,  Nelson,  Tydings,  and  Lausche, 
a  resolution  which  would  give  us  some 
basis  for  a  rational  decision  on  how  best 
to  meet  the  problem  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

The  proposal  put  forth  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  a  month  ago  would 
give  us  only  one  course  of  action — his 
$34  million  fiasco — and  that  would  be  on 
a  take-it-or-leave-lt  basis. 

I  have  already  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  many  times  why  the  Archi- 
tects  proposal  is  unacceptable  in  Its 
present  form.  So  have  a  number  of 
other  Senators. 

However,  we  all  recognize  the  need  to 
make  some  decision  on  the  problem  of 
the  west  front.  This  resolution  would 
help  us  do  that. 

Specifically,  it  calls  for  an  engineering 
study,  under  supervision  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  of  the  costs  we  could 
expect  to  be  Incurred  In  restoring  the 
west  front  in  Its  present  design  and 
location. 

The  Architect  did  not  tell  us  this.  His 
view  is  simply  that  only  by  e.xpandlng — 
and  thus  ruining  architecturally — the 
Capitol  can  we  solve  the  problem  before 
us. 

This  measure  also  would  give  us  an 
independent  evaluation  of  the  exteiasion 
proposal,  and  whether  It  should  indeed 
cost  $34  million. 

And.  finally,  the  firm  selected  to  con- 
duct the  study  would  be  Instructed  to 
report  to  the  Senate  any  third  alterna- 
tive that  might  be  found  feasible. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  sound 
approach  to  an  extremely  important 
question.  I  ask  that  this  resolution  lie  on 
the  table  for  10  days  so  that  other  Sen- 
ators who  desire  to  join  In  sponsoring  It 
may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  will  be 
held  at  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  282)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
avS  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  section  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  at  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  study  and  Investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  (1)  the 
structural  condition  of  the  west-central  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  Capitol  Building 
(extending  from  the  House  connection  to  the 
Senate  connection)  and  of  adjacent  terrace 
walls.  (2)  whether  remedial  action  requires 
the  extension  of  the  west-central  front  and 
Its  reconstruction  In  marble.  (3)  the  costs 
Involved  In  remedial  action  restoring  and 
preserving  the  original  structure  of  the  west- 
central  portion  of  the  Capitol  Building  with- 
out the  proposed  extension  of  the  west-cen- 
tral front  of  the  Oapltol  Building,  (4)  the 
costs  Involved  in  extending,  In  marble,  the 
west-central  front  of  the  Capitol  Building, 
and  (5)  whether  any  other  means  of  preser- 
vation and  restoration  Is  deemed  feasible 
and  advisable, 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  through  January  31,  1967.  is 
authorized  (1)  to  make  such  expenditiires 
as  it  deem«  advisable;  (2>  to  employ  upon  a 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 


assistants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That 
the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appK)lntment.  and  the  person  so  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,200  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  lieads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sbc  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  March  1.  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


THE  ROLE  OP  PRIVATE  ENTER- 
PRISE IN  THE  ANTIPOVERTY  PRO- 
GRAM 

AMENDMENT   NO.    6.18 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
20.  1966.  I  cosponsored  a  Republican  ef- 
fort to  bring  private  enterprise  into  the 
antipoverty  program.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  The  amend- 
ment was  Introduced  by  my  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  fMr. 
Javits).  It  proposed  the  creation  by 
Congress  of  a  private  profitmaking  cor- 
poration empowered  to  undertake  a  wide 
variety  of  tasks  currently  being  at- 
tempted by  Federal  agencies  under  the 
administration's  antipoverty  program. 

The  reasons  for  our  proposal,  and  the 
amendment  I  now  submit  to  the  Senate, 
rest  on  the  very  economic  foundations 
of  this  great  Nation.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  sought  to  strike  at  poverty  and 
to  encourage  Americans,  through  their 
own  exertions  and  through  competition, 
to  fulfill  the  dreams  and  ambitions  that 
brought  them  to  this  land.  By  and  large, 
the  early  colonists  were  a  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged people.  But  they  were 
blessed  with  the  courage  and  faith  to 
create  a  freedom  under  which  a  newly 
organized,  self-governing  society  could 
grow  and  prosper.  Their  belief  in  the 
benefits  of  a  free,  competitive  economic 
system  was  the  essential  factor  in  Amer- 
ica's future  prosperity  and  growth. 

Today,  the  United  States  stands  as  a 
living  symbol  to  the  faith  of  those  first 
Americans.  This  country  represents  to 
most  of  our  200  million  people  a  fulfill- 
ment of  man's  desire  to  stand  on  his  own. 
the  basis  of  a  successful  free  and  private 
enterprise  system.  It  Is  the  continuing 
belief  In  the  value  of  this  system  which 
supports  the  Introduction  of  the  proE>osal 
by  my  able  colleague  from  New  York  and 
also  the  amendment  I  now  offer  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  Is  to  assist  the  under- 
privileged citizens  of  this  Nation.  It 
seeks  to  reach  Into  the  darkness  of  an 
Impoverished  and  disadvantaged  seg- 
ment of  our  society  and  bring  the  light 
of  opportunity:  the  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation and  training,  the  opportunity  to 
work,  and  the  opportunity  to  live  In  de- 
cency and  dignity. 
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But  opportunity  can  never  result  from 
merely  extending  the  long  ann  of  gov- 
ernment into  every  jiook  and  cranny  of 
our  economy  and  society.  It  Is  this  ap- 
proach, unfortunately,  which  has  char- 
acterized the  failures  of  the  antipoverty 
program ;  failures  which  liave  larpely 
icnored  the  economic  .system  that  guides 
opportunity  in  America  today. 

The  present  piocram  attempts, 
through  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
to  train  and  to  teach  the  disadvantat'od, 
but  it  Ignores  the  need  for  personal  in- 
centive. It  strives  to  unlt^  community 
action  behind  the  war  on  poverty,  but 
falls  adequately  to  incorporate  the  eco- 
nomic weapon.s  of  private  enteiTH'ise.  It 
.sc>eks  to  provide  financial  a.ssistance  to 
the  poor,  but  fail.s  to  ^ive  tiiem  a  chance 
for  full  participation  in  the  operations 
of  our  economy. 

Public  expenditures  alone  cannot  ac- 
complish the  goals  of  this  profrram.  To 
be  successful,  the  war  against  ix)verty 
must  recognize  the  need — and  the  de- 
sire— of  man  to  help  himself.  It  must 
recoKni;',e  the  necessity  for  man  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  the  broad  range  of  Amer- 
ican society. 

Members  of  the  Republican  minoi-ity 
have  consistently  advocated  a  larger  role 
for  private  indu.stry  in  the  antipoverty 
program.  Last  year,  along  with  21  of  my 
Republican  colleagues,  I  coauthored  S. 
2509.  the  Humaii  Investment  Act.  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  I  Mr.  ProutyI.  It 
would  provide  tax  incentives  to  encour- 
age private  industry  to  offer  job  train- 
ing oportunities.  I  regret  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  yet  to  take  action  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  Human  Investment  Act.  together 
with  the  propo.sed  Economic  Opportunity 
Corporation,  are  two  examples  of  con- 
structive, creative  thinking  for  a  broad- 
er role  of  private  Industry  In  the  anti- 
poverty  proKi-am.  These  are  workable 
alternatives  to  expanding  the  arm  of 
Federal  Government  into  evei-y  precinct 
of  American  .society.  Our  poal  is  really 
not  antipoverty  but,  rather,  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  every  citizen.  The 
wealth  of  this  Nation  has  hetn  built  by 
the  dynamic  forces  of  free  bargaining  in 
our  free  .society  and  in  our  open  mar- 
ket. 

Today,  the  admini.stration  persists  in 
controlling  Uiose  aspects  of  tlie  program 
in  which  the  efforts  of  private  enterprise 
would  prove  more  efficient  and  effective 
than  those  of  the  Govtrnment.  Under 
the  Job  Corjjs  program,  for  example,  the 
efforts  of  Government  can  L>e  sui-pas.sed 
by  those  of  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. At  tlie  present  time,  the  Govern- 
ment spends  an  average  of  $899  per  per- 
son for  800  hours  of  vocational  training. 
a  figui-e  which  does  not  include  the  ex- 
tensive overhead  costs  arid  administra- 
tive costs  that  are  always  incurred.  Pri- 
vate enteiT>rise.  on  the  other  hand,  is  now 
training  the  same  Job  Corps  skilLs  for  a 
price  well  below  that  of  the  Government: 
and  one  which  does  include  overhead 
and  administrative  costs  for  the  same 
training  period.  A  chart  contalninc  in- 
formation from  both  business  and  Gov- 
ernment sources,  which  I  ask  be  printed 


in  the  Record  at  this  point,  presents  this 
analysis  of  the  training  costs  of  various 
job  skills  undertaken  by  both  private  en- 
terprise arid  the  Job  Corps.  In  each  ii.- 
st-ance,  the  private  programs  reflect  a 
considerable  saving  compared  to  the  costs 
of  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vocational  training  costs  per  800  hours 


The  amendment  'No.  638'  was  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Liibor  and  P-abllc  Welfare. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  no  eco- 
nomic or  administrative  reason  exists 
why  Government  should  control  this  as- 
pect of  the  program.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  areas,  besides  manpower 
training,  in  which  private  enterprise  can 
be  encouraged  to  take  an  effective  role 
in  the  antipoverty  campaign,  such  as 
urban  development,  housing,  and  efforts 
to  assist  small  busine.ss. 

Congress  should  clearly  state  its  intent 
to  encourage  maximum  participation  by 
private  enterprise  in  fulfilling  the  goals 
and  policies  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act,  and  the  act  should  be  adminis- 
tered accordingly.  It  should  not  k>e  a 
matter  of  discretion  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Private  enter- 
prise should  be  given  a  priority  m  cann- 
ing out  those  functions  of  the  statute 
in  which  its  operation.?  prove  as  effective 
as  those  of  the  Government. 

I  offer  the  followinp'  amendment  to  be 
incoiTXDrated  in  the  declaration  of  pur- 
pose clause  of  the  Economic  Oppoi-tunitv 
Act: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it 
Is  necessary  to  employ  the  resources  of  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  in  all  such  efforts  to  further  the 
policy  of  this  Act.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that,  consistent  with  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.  whenever  the  utiliza- 
tion of  resources  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  would  be  at  least  as  effective  as 
the  resources  of  the  government,  private  en- 
terprise should  be  given  priority  in  carrying 
out   programs   authorized   by  this  Act. 

That  priority  should  be  written  into 
the  law. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment,  which  would 
declare  congressional  intention  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  I  have  just  read,  lie 
at  the  desk  until  Friday  of  this  week  for 
additional  co.spon.sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie 
amendment  will  be  received,  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  lie  oil  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  California. 


A.MENDMENT  TO  AUTHORIZE  2- 
YEAR  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  AID 
FROGR.'^M 

AMENDMENT    NO.    639 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  'S. 
3584 1  which  we  will  be  discussing  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

The  amendment  is  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Fong,  Harris.  Inouye. 
Moss,  and  Nelson.  I  have  assurances  of 
a  considei-able  degree  of  additional  sup- 
ijort  for  tile  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
propose  an  acro.ss-the-board,  2-year 
authorization  for  the  economic  aid  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee's  de- 
cision, by  a  split  vote,  to  reject  the  Pres- 
ident's request  that  economic  aid  be  au- 
thorized for  a  5-year  period  repre.sents  a 
serious  setback  for  the  more  effective 
administration  of  economic  aid. 

For  many  years  now,  distinguished 
leaders  of  business,  the  academic  world 
and  government  have  testified  before  the 
committees  of  Congress  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  of  multiyear  authoriza- 
tions for  foreign  aid  to  increase  its  effi- 
ciency and  to  permit  aid  recipients  to 
plan  their  own  efforts  more  effectively. 
I  agree  with  this  approach. 

I  disagree  with  those  who  hold  that 
approval  of  multiyear  authorizations 
would  result  in  the  lessening  of  congres- 
sional control  over  foreign  aid.  Checks 
are  available  both  through  the  appro- 
priatioiis  process  and  by  retaining  the 
right  to  terminate  any  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram, should  there  be  proper  justifica- 
tion. 

I  Intend  to  argue  these  points  fully 
during  the  coming  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 

I  repeat.  'Wc  have  been  told  time  and 
time  again  that  a  multiyear  authoriza- 
tion is  absolutely  indispensable.  There  is 
no  diminution  of  the  amount  of  congres- 
sional control  that  we  have.  We  have 
congressional  control  through  appro- 
priations and  also  through  legislative 
oversight. 

The  only  thing  that  we  do  through  a 
l-ycar  authorization  procedure  is  stand 
in  our  own  way  in  terms  of  making  the 
aid  as  effective  as  It  should  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  have  it 
adopted,  together  with  the  aid 'of  Sena- 
tors who  are  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 


AMEND.MENT  OF  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDME.NT   NO     640 

Mr.  KEN'NEDY  of  Massachusetts  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  the  bill   vS.  2947)    to 
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amend  the  Federal  Water  Polutlon  Con- 
trol Act  In  order  to  Improve  and  )nake 
more  eCfective  certain  programs  pursu- 
ant to  such  act,  which  were  orders  to 
lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO      6*1 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  amendments, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  2947,  supra,  which  were  crlered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  prlnwd. 


AID  SHOULD  BE  CUT  OFF  TO  SOLI- 
TARY  JUNTAS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    641 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me.  to  the  bill  »S.  3584)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purix)ses. 
The  recent  military  coup  d'etat  In 
Argentina  represents  another  setbj.ck  to 
constitutional  and  democratic  govern- 
ment in  Latin  America  and  to  U.S.  prin- 
ciples as  well.  It  will  not  be  the  last 
military  coup  unless  the  United  States 
puts  aspiring  military  dictators  on  notice 
that  we  will  reject  such  designs  in  this 
hemisphere.  We  have  certainly  been 
firm  about  rejecting  Communist  doslgns 
on  this  hemisphere. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  can 
put  aspiring  military  dictators  on  notice 
and  discourage  their  plans  by  giving 
standing  notice  that  those  who  come  to 
pKJwer  by  unconstitutional  means  will 
not  receive  U.S.  aid. 

For  too  long  the  United  States  has 
publicly  scolded  but,  on  occasion,  pri- 
vately accepted  military  takeover?.  All 
they  seemingly  had  to  do  was  to  ciredge 
up  an  alleged  Communist  threat  and 
make  some  vague  promises  about  future 
free  elections  to  garner  U.S.  support. 
Certainly,  in  .some  cases,  there  was  a  real 
Communist  danger.  In  many,  however, 
there  was  only  a  legitimate  civilian  gov- 
ernment trying  to  struggle  with  the  vast 
problems  a  developing  nation  confronts. 
I  believe  it  is  specious  and  dangerous 
to  argue,  as  many  have,  that  we  should 
tolerate  rightist  but  condemn  leftist  dic- 
tatorships. If  we  quietly  condone  the 
former  while  we  only  condemn  the  lat- 
ter, the  longrun  result  will  be  the  dis- 
enchantment of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
Communist  cause,  and  we  would  forfeit 
the  most  precious  assets  of  a  democracy : 
principle,  public  trust,  and  confidence 

There  are  those  who  have  already 
abandoned  hope  in  democratic  develop- 
ment In  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  pre- 
feiTing  to  place  their  reliance  instead  on 
the  young,  progressive  type  of  military 
government  which  has  emerged  in  some 
places  In  the  hemisphere  in  recent  years. 
The  economic  and  social  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  it  Is  said,  may  more 
quickly  and  easily  be  reached  by  the 
methods  available  to  such  govei-nments 
than  by  the  trials  and  errors  of  democ- 
racy. But  while  some  significant  re- 
forms have  undoubtedly  been  pushed 
through  by  military  regimes  In  certain 
Latin  American  countries,  and  while  a 
progressive  military  regime  Is  preferable 
to  a  reactionary  one,  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  Latin  American  mili- 


tary regimes  in  politics  Is  not  a  policy 
goal  for  which  Americans  can  feel  any 
enthusiasm. 

The  United  States  has  acted  properly 
by  suspending  diplomatic  relations  with 
Argentina.  We  should  withhold  recog- 
nition from  the  new  regime  there  until 
we  get  firm  assurances  of  a  return  to 
civilian  constitutional  rule,  of  the  hold- 
ing of  free  elections  and  of  the  reappll- 
cation  of  human  and  civilian  rights  and 
liberties  within  a  reasonable  time  pe'iod. 
I,  therefore,  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  to  cut  off  econonilc 
and  military  aid  to  military  Juntas  in 
Latin  America,  subject  to  the  Presidents 
authority  to  restore  such  aid  if  required 
by  the  national  security  Interest.  Its 
pui-pose  Is  to  put  would-be  military  take- 
over regimes  on  notice  that  our  support, 
both  economic  and  military,  would  not 
be  automatic. 

At  present,  would-be  military  regimes 
may  be  counting  on  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  specifically  precluded  from  re- 
ceiving U.S.  aid.  My  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  remove  certainty  from 
this  calculation.  It  would  narrow  the 
gap  that  presently  exists  in  U.S.  policy 
between  different  forms  of  nonconstltu- 
tional  govermnent. 

As  a  practical  mater,  this  gap  cannot 
be  closed  with  one  blow.  The  President, 
under  my  amendment  may  make  the  dis- 
tinction between  military  regimes  In 
terms  of  our  national  interest.  It  is 
possible,  for  example,  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  military  regime  which 
comes  to  power  as  the  only  alternative 
to  a  Communist  takeover  and  a  military 
regime  which  usurps  power  from  a  legiti- 
mate elected  civilian  government  where 
no  real  Communist  threat  exists.  If  the 
President  should  decide  to  give  recogni- 
tion and  aid  to  a  military  regime,  he 
must  first  demonstrate  to  Congress  that 
the  national  security  interest  did,  in  fact, 
require  this  and  the  military  regime' 
Itself  must  demonstrate  Its  good  faith 
by  taking  concrete  steps  toward  the  re- 
sumption of  constitutional  government. 
The  examples  of  Brazil  and  Argentina 
show  tiiat  such  a  distinction  can  be 
made. 

In  the  case  of  Brazil,  there  was  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  it  was  necessary  to 
thwart  an  imminent  seizure  of  leftist 
dictatorial  power  with  the  connivance 
and  in  the  interest  of  international  com- 
munism. Also,  new  elections  for  Presi- 
dent and  the  national  and  state  legisla- 
tures have  been  promised  and  are  sched- 
uled to  take  place  this  October  and  No- 
vember, respectively. 

In  Argentina,  there  was  no  correspond- 
ing Communist  threat.  The  economic 
situation  was  admittedly  tough,  but  the 
problems  could  have  been  dealt  with  by 
the  civilian  authorities  given  the  strong 
support  of  those  who  chose  instead  to 
overthrow  the  duly  elected  Illla  govern- 
ment. And  as  of  now,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  there  will  be  a  quick  return 
to  civilian  constitutional  government  in 
Argentina. 

I  believe  that  the  United  SUtes  should 
show  its  displeasure  with  the  actions  of 
the  Argentine  military  regime  by  cutting 
off— subject  to  the  President's  authority 
to  restore— military  and  economic  aid. 


The  stopping  of  this  aid,  totahng  $14.4 
mllUon  in  fiscal  year  1966 — $1.9  million 
economic  and  $12.5  million  military- 
while  not  Significant  economically,  would 
be  an  Important  symbolic  act. 

We  must  encourage  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  Latin  America.  Former 
President  Illias  government — and  I  was 
in  Argentina  In  March  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Inter- American  Economic  and 
Social  Council— had  Its  troubles,  very 
real  troubles,  but  that  Is  the  course  of 
democracy.  If.  every  time  there  are 
troubles  In  a  Latin  American  country  and 
the  only  solution  will  be  a  military  or  a 
leftist  takeover,  then  stability  will  never 
come  to  Latin  America. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  look  favorably  upon  the 
amendment  which  I  propose.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  and  print- 
ed, and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  vlll  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  641)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  20,  belveen  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  Section  820,  which  relates  to  prohi- 
bitions against  furnishing  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subeectlon: 

"(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  Member  State  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  the  govern- 
ment of  which  came  Into  power  by  the  un- 
constitutional overthrow  of  a  freely  elected, 
constitutional.  democratic  government 
which  had  been  acting  In  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  mandate,  unless  ( 1 )  the 
President  finds  that  the  prohibition  against 
furnishing  such  assistance  Is  contrary  to  the 
national  security  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  or  (2)  the  President  is  satisfied  that 
the  government  of  such  Member  State  has 
agreed  to  take  appropriate  steps,  within  a 
reiisonable  time,  for  the  restoration  of  con- 
stitutional government,  the  holding  of  free 
elections,  and  the  application  of  human  and 
civil  rlghta  and  Ubertlee  within  such  Mem- 
ber State.'  " 


WATER  FOR  PEACE— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  the  people  who  have 
inhabited  the  western  portion  of  this 
continent  have  been  faced  with  one  cen- 
tral, controlling  fact  of  existence:  With- 
out water  there  can  be  no  progre.ss,  no 
peace,  and,  Indeed,  no  life  itself.  The 
pueblo  ruins  preserved  in  Mesa  'Verde 
National  Park  bear  silent  witness  tliat, 
even  during  the  days  when  Mongol 
hordes  were  Invading  Europe,  water  was 
the  llfeblood  In  what  is  now  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States — and  drought 
meant  death,  destruction,  and  decay. 

We  of  the  American  West  have  learned 
this  grim  lesson,  and  we  have  learned  the 
lessons  of  water  conservation.  We  have 
been  frugal  and  thoughtful  in  making 
do  with  that  which  we  had. 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago  it  was  the 
common  belief  that  only  the  western  half 
of  America  had  any  water  problems. 
There  was  plenty  of  water  east  of  the 


Mississippi  River — all  you  had  to  do  was 
turn  on  the  tap. 

"Vet,  today,  the  northeastern  part  of 
this  Nation — where  one-third  of  our 
population  live  and  work — is  entering 
the  fifth  year  of  the  most  .severe  drought 
ill  tlie  hi-story  of  the  refzion.  Our  Great 
Lakes  are  dying  of  pollution,  and  every 
major  river  .system,  east  and  west,  suffers 
under  growing  loads  of  pollutants. 

We  are  gearing  to  clean  up  the  me.ss 
wc  have  made  of  our  water  resources. 
Hopefully,  there  is  still  time. 

In  1963,  Congress  enacted  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act — basically 
a  recreation  measure  with  water  conser- 
vation benefits.  In  1964.  we  approved  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act.  In  1965, 
we  passed  the  Water  Resources  Plaiining 
Act,  and  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  and  we  accelerated  the  program  to 
desalt  ocean  and  brackish  waters.  The 
Clean  Rivers  Act  of  1966  has  received 
committee  approval,  and  will  be  before 
this  body  lat^r  on  this  week. 

Meanwhile,  the  old.  establLshed  water 
programs  continue.  The  60-year-old  re- 
clamation program  moves  on  to  develop 
the  water  resources  of  tlie  West,  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  pies&es 
ahead  with  its  active  program  of  civil 
workers  tliroughout  the  Nation. 

The  water  picture  throughout  the 
world  Is  as  equally  distressing  a.s  the  one 
at  home.  Some  90  percent  of  the  people 
in  the  less  developed  nations  lacic  ade- 
quate water  service  or  are  being  supplied 
with  unsafe  water.  In  79  of  the  major 
nations  of  the  world,  only  11  percent  of 
the  people  have  water  supply  .systems 
rated  good  or  fair.  The  remaining  89 
percent  have  unsatisfactory  or  gro.ssly 
unsatisfactory  water  supplies.  In  some 
parts  of  the  world,  people  exist  on  3  gal- 
lons of  water  per  day. 

Unsafe  water  causes  the  death  of  5 
million  children  f>er  year  and  incapa- 
citates another  500  million  people.  The 
problems  of  famine  are  increasing,  and 
increased  water  supplies  arc  needed 
merely  to  maintain  current  .starvation 
levels  in  many  lands— much  less  improve 
the  quality  of  life. 

The  impact  of  population  growth  alone 
on  water  resources  is  frightening.  From 
the  beginning  of  time  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  total  world  population  was 
one-quarter  of  a  billion  people.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  the 
world's  population  stood  at  1  billion.  A 
century  later,  this  figure  doubled — and. 
In  the  past  36  years,  another  billion  peo- 
ple have  been  added.  By  1980,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  4  billion  people  will  live  on 
this  planet,  and  that  by  the  beginning  of 
the  21st  century  there  will  be  6  billion. 

■Yet,  there  is  no  more  water  on  this 
planet  than  there  was  when  the  pharaohs 
built  the  pyramids,  when  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps,  or  when  Christ  was 
crucified. 

Obviously,  something  must  be  done. 
While  there  are  billions  more  people  than 
at  the  dawn  of  creation,  there  is  not  a 
single  additional  drop  of  water.  The 
stake  that  this  world  has  in  water  can- 
not be  understated.  For  centuries,  man 
has  been  trjing  to  find  ways  to  supply 
himself  with  water  and  to  use  It  properly. 
Where  he  has  failed,  the  consequences 


have  been  tragic  because  a  thirsty  man  is 
al.so  a  hostile  man.  If  history  teaclies 
any  lesson.  It  has  taught  us  that  no 
civilization  has  climbed  on  a  falling  water 
table,  on  polluted  streams,  or  on  arid 
acres. 

Mr.  President,  last  October,  President 
Johnson  called  for  a  water  for  peace  pro- 
gram. In  addres.sing  the  first  interna- 
tional symi)o.sium.  the  President  said: 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  fre.sh  water 
hits  been  one  of  humanity's  precious  needs. 
For  It,  wars  have  been  fought.  Without  it, 
whole  civilizations  have  vanished  from  the 
earth.  .  .  ,  Our  generation  can  end  all  that. 
We  have  the  power — the  power  of  science. 
But  If  we  are  to  use  that  power  effectively. 
we  must  work  together.  The  earth's  water 
belongs  to  all  mankind.  Together,  we  must 
find  ways  to  make  certain  that  every  nation 
has  its  share,  and  that  there  is  enough  for 
all. 

Today.  1  want  to  announce  the  beginning 
of  a  "Water  for  Peace  Program."  Uiider  this 
new  program,  we  will  Join  in  a  massive,  co- 
operative, international  effort  to  fiiid  solu- 
tions for  man's  water  problems.  The  United 
States  Ls  prepared  to  contribute  its  share  of 
the  resources  needed  for  an  international 
crash  program  to  deal  with  V'orld  water  re- 
sources. We  ask  other  nations  to  Join  with 
VIS  now  in  pursuit  of  a  common  objective — 
water  for  all  humanity.  Let  future  genera- 
tions remember  us  as  those  who  freed  man 
forever  from  his  most  ancient  and  dreaded 
enemies,  drought  and  famine. 

Re.sponding  to  the  Piesident's  Initia- 
tive. Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
joined  together  to  begin  this  a.ssault  on 
humanity's  water  pi'oblems.  Task  forces 
representing  the  finest  water  resources 
talent  in  the  Federal  Establishment  have 
been  working  since  then  to  develop  a  co- 
operative. International  program  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. This  program,  when  it  is 
finally  formulated,  will  be  presented  to 
Congress  for  ito  consideration.  It  Is.  I 
am  told,  based  on  the  premi.se  that  the 
Interests  of  tlie  United  States  in  a  peace- 
ful world  aie  paramount,  that  water  is  a 
global  problem,  and  that  all  nations 
should  contribute  their  fair  share  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  all  nations. 

In  addition  to  a  substanti%'e.  long-term 
program  to  achieve  the  goal  of  water  for 
mankind.  President  Johnson  has  planned 
an  International  Conference  on  Water 
for  Peace — a  coiiference  which  could 
ea.sily  be  the  most  important  of  this  gen- 
eiation.  This  meeting,  however,  will  be 
more  than  the  usual  international  meet- 
ing for  the  exchange  of  technical  and 
scientific  information.  Delegates  at  a 
ministerial  level  will  attend  the  confer- 
ence .so  tliat  specific  problems  can  be 
identified  and  specific  action  programs 
and  policies  can  be  discu.ssed.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  International  Conference 
on  Water  for  Peace  will  be  the  prolog 
to  a  vast,  cooperative  effort  to  develop  the 
water  resources  of  this  planet. 

This  International  conference,  which 
also  could  be  the  largest  international 
meeting  held  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  is 
the  most  effective  means  of  bringing  to- 
gether representatives  of  governments  to 
focus  attention  of  the  massive  water 
problems  which  we  all  share  In  common 
The  subject  matter  to  be  covered  at  this 
meeting  will  be  extensive: 


Municipal  and  industrial  water  re- 
quirements; urban  and  rural  supply 
problems  and  solutions,  including  health; 
water  pollution:  water  for  agriculture 
and  fisheries;  development  and  manage- 
ment of  international  river  basins  for 
flood  control,  navigation.  hydroelecUic 
IXiwer,  water  supply,  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  outdoor  recreation;  water  desalina- 
tion, including  atomic  dual-purpose 
plaiits;  collection  and  di.s.senilnation  of 
scientific  data:  water  reuse;  ■weather 
modification;  water  economics;  and  in- 
ternational water  law. 

There  'w.ill  be  many  things  that  we 
will  teach — and,  equally,  there  will  be 
many  things  we  can  learn  from  other 
nations  in  this  endeavor. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  sup- 
port the  President's  water-for-peace 
program,  and  why  today  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  International 
Conference  on  Water  for  Peace.  I  will 
cite  only  one: 

Despite  aggressive  efforts,  famine 
stalks  this  planet.  A  35-percent  increase 
In  world  food  production  is  required 
merely  to  k'eep  up  with  population 
gi'owth.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
the  world  live  on  an  inadequate  diet. 
This  Is  not  a  world  which  we  want  to 
bequeath  to  the  next  generation.  It  Is 
not  a  world  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
It  is  not  a  world  on  which  we  have  in- 
telligently expended  our  talents  and  our 
time.  It  is.  rather,  a  world  which  be- 
si^eaks  of  our  neglect,  our  indifference, 
and  our  ignorance. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Introduced, 
on  June  15.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  167 
that  would  authorize  President  John- 
son's International  Conference  on  Water 
for  Peace.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor, 
and  I  commend  the  resolution  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  endorsement 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  Nation 
and  this  globe  are  faced  with  water  prob- 
lems ■which  could  .spell  the  end  to  civil- 
ization as  we  know  it — and.  if  we  are  to 
\solve  these  problems,  we  are  going  ^o 
have  to  explore  all  avenues  of  research, 
supply,  reuse,  and  conservation.  It  is 
time  that  we  begin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  will  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  joint  resolution. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  FRANK  DI  LUZIO  TO  BE 

ASSISTANT    SECRETARY    OF    THE 
INTERIOR 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  July  20  will  conduct  a  heariiig 
on  the  nomination  of  Frank  Di  Luzio  to 
be  As.sistant  Secretary-  of  the  Interior. 

Pre.sident  Johnson  on  July  5  nominated 
Mr.  Di  Luzio  to  be  in  cliarpe  of  water 
resources  research,  ■water  pollution,  and 
.similar  water  programs  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Tlie  hearing  will  begin  at  10  o'clock 
am.  in  Room  3110  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Mr  Di  Liizio.  of  Kensington,  Md  ,  was 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Committee 
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on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  from 
April  1963,  until  his  appointment  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Saline  Wiiter  in 
December  1964  In  the  new  position,  he 
would  continue  to  supervise  the  saline 
water  program. 


REPUBLICAN  CALL  FOR  HIGHER 
TAXES  ECONOMICALLY  WRONG 
AND  UNSOUND 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  Presideiit.  yes- 
terday a  sroup  of  eminent  Republicans 
contended  that  if  the  administration  or 
the  Congress  were  to  increase  spending 
then  Federal  taxes  should  be  increased. 
Mr.  President,  there  will  be  subf  tantlal 
opportunities  for  the  Congress  to  cut 
spending  in  various  construction  pro- 
grams, the  space  programs,  and  else- 
where without  seriously  impeding  the 
national  defense,  or  the  building  of  a 
better  America  and  a  better  work  . 

There  may  have  been  a  time  for  a 
crcss-the-board  tax  hike.  In  fact,  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  against  the 
action  of  the  la.st  Congress  in  1964  re- 
ducing taxes  by  some  $11  billion. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  econon.lc  case 
against  a  tax  increase  today  .s  very 
strong  indeed.  Oppo.sition  to  a  tax  in- 
crease right  now  is  a  matter  of  solid 
economic  sense,  not  political  advantage. 
President  Johnson  Is  right  In  not  calling 
for  a  tax  increase. 

This  morning's  newspapers  r?ported 
that  unemployment  continues  at  4  per- 
cent, well  above  the  February  lo\.'  of  3.7 
percent. 

To  raise  taxes  when  unemployment  is 
not  declining  is  not  only  bad  economics, 
it  Is  cruel. 

But  the  advocates  of  a  tax  hike  argued 
yesterday  that  without  such  action,  the 
country  will  suffer  inflation. 

This  morning's  newspapers  reported 
that  wholesale  prices  were  stable  again 
last  month.  They  remain  at  virtually 
the  same  level  they  reached  in  Februai-y. 
That  is  6  months  of  stability.  And  it  is 
clear  that  whole.'^ale  prices  lead,  and  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  determine,  re- 
tail prices. 

Last  month  retail  prices,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  rose  only  one-tenth  of  1 
percent,  a  figure  the  economists  call  not 
statistically  significant. 

Mr.  President  consider  what  51  of  the 
Nation's  economists  in  Government,  la- 
bor unions,  industrial  corporations,  uni- 
versities and  research  organizations,  in- 
vestment firms,  and  commercial  bank- 
ing said  in  reply  to  a  midyear  question- 
naire by  financial  commentator  J.  A. 
Livingston. 

Do  they  expect  an  out-of-control 
booming  economy,  nmaway  inflation? 

First  they  expect  a  tapering  olT — that 
is  right,  a  tapering  off  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  economy. 

The  second  half  increase  this  year  will 
be  2.8  percent,  followed  by  an  increase 
of  2.6  percent  in  the  first  hal.r  and  2.2 
percent  in  the  second  half  of  IE 67.  This 
is  an  Increase  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. This  Increase  will  be  achieved,  ac- 
cording to  these  economists,  without 
major  iriflation.  The  economists  are  bet- 
ting that  the  cost  of  living  will  rise  only 
4  percent  during  the  18  months.    There 


Is  solid  statistical  support  for  this 
position. 

The  weekly  hours  of  work,  according 
to  economic  indicators,  were:  February, 
41.6:  March,  41.5;  April,  41.6;  and  May. 
41.4.  It  is  clear  that  our  work  force  is 
expanding  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  have  as  much  overtime  as  in  the  past. 

■Weekly  earnings  were  the  same  in  May 
as  they  had  been  in  April.  There  is  no 
Indication  that  they  increased  last 
month. 

Total  Industrial  production  has  been 
rising  .since  March  at  about  one-half  of 
the  rat*  In  1963.  Installment  credit  in- 
creased last  month  by  the  lowest  amount 
since  1965.  The  stock  market  Is  down. 
Sensitive  commodities,  according  to  labor 
statistics.  Indicate  we  are  more  likely  to 
have  a  falloff. 

All  of  these  statistics,  together  with 
the  views  of  the  competent  nonpolitlcal 
economists.  Indicate  that  this  is  a  bad 
time  for  a  tax  Increase,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  for  the  President  to 
recommend  it.  or  for  Congress  to  adopt  it. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
tliere  has  appeared  recently  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  a  series  of  five  arti- 
cles on  Vietnam  by  the  distinguished 
Washington  correspondent,  Mr.  Richard 
Dudman. 

Mr.  Dudman  has  made  a  number  of 
journeys  to  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia 
in  recent  years.  At  the  end  of  each,  he 
has  reported  his  firsthand  observations 
in  articles  of  exceptional  candor,  objec- 
tivity, and  balance.  Subsequent  develop- 
ments have  frequently  attested  to  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Dudman 's  reporting  and 
to  the  acuteness  of  his  perceptions. 

The  present  series  of  articles  helps  to 
bruig  a  measure  of  order  and  under- 
standing to  the  confusing  flow  of  events 
hi  Vietnam.  The  articles  do  not  make 
pleasant  reading  but  they  are  well  worth 
the  attention  not  only  of  the  readers  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  but  of  all  thoughtful 
Americans  and  of  the  Senate  and  the 
officials  of  the  Government  who  have  re- 
sponsibilities Involving  Vietnam.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  series  of  five 
articles  previously  referred  to  be  included 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•Revolutionary  Developments,'  Vietnam 
Pacification  Venture,  Raises  Some  Seri- 
ous Doubts— Mild  Br-REAi'ca.ATic  Scram- 
ble GorNG  ON  Among  US.  OmciALS  To 
Take  Part  in  NrwEsr  Effort  or  Other 
War" 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 
(Note, — Richard  Dvdman  ha^  ju^t  re- 
turned from  a  ttco-month  a,^ngnmemt  in 
Vii't  Nam  cofering  the  political  crisis  and 
military  developments.  It  was  his  third  as- 
signment there  since  1962.  This  is  the  third 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  situation  and 
protpects  ) 

Washington,  July  8. — "Revolutionary  de- 
velopment." tiie  latest  pacification  program 
in  Viet  Nam.  has  received  heavy  promoUon 
and  haa  stlrrred  great  expectaUona  but  Its 
test  of  performance  still  lies  ahead.  The 
prospects  appnar  only  marginal. 

This  "other  war"  wns  given  a  strong  .send- 
off    by   President   Lyndon   B.   Johnson  when 


he  told  the  South  Viet  Name,  e  leaders  at 
Honolulu  that  he  was  ■determined  not  only 
to  achieve  victory  over  Rggres.slon.  but  to  win 
victory  over  hunger,  disease  and  despair." 

So  far,  the  chief  result  of  the  Uonohih; 
meeting  has  been  a  political  crisis  that  pnra- 
Ij-zed  much  of  the  pacification  and  military 
effort  for  three  months. 

But  so  mucJi  money  and  Importance  have 
been  given  to  the  program  that  there  has 
been  something  of  a  bureaucratic  scramble 
among  officials  of  the  Embassy,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  the  Infor- 
mation Service  and  the  Central  IntcUlgencf 
Agency,  each  trying  to  pet  R  biK  piece  of  11. 
In  a  plac'"  where  careers  can  ea.MlIy  be  de- 
stroyed, there  Is  a  feeling  that  reputations 
can  be  made  In  the  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment butiness. 

On  paper,  the  new  program  shows  great 
promise  and  Is  a  big  Improvement  over  the 
old  "strategic  hamlets"  and  the  various 
other  plans  for  organizing  the  population 
and  ferreting  out  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  new  plan  calls  for  a  combination  of 
self-defense,  good  government,  economic  aid. 
welfare  assistance  and  population  f  nd  com- 
mxllty  control  to  cut  off  support  to  the 
Insurgency. 

The  arst  90-day  class  of  4800  cadres  fin- 
l.slied  training  a  month  ago  at  a  special 
school  run  by  Viet  Namese  officers  assisted 
bv  the  CIA  at  Vung  Tnn  Plans  call  for 
training  20  000  this  year  anri  eventually  150,- 
000   of   these   pacification  agents. 

They  learn  techniques  of  pwiramllitary  de- 
fense and  rural  organization  aa  well  ais  svich 
political  tricks  as  how  to  spread  rumors,  how- 
to  set  up  demonstrations,  and  how  to 
counter  antlgovernment  or  antl-Amerlcan 
demonstraUon  when,  say,  a  friendly  village 
has  been  bombed  by  mlstalce. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  part  of  the 
course  Is  an  effort  to  Implant  patriotism  in  a 
hurry.  This  political  motivation  training  in- 
cludes drUls  In  Viet  Namese  slot.ans,  songs 
and  In  the  history  of  the  nation's  heroes. 
Discussion  groups  cover  French  colonialism, 
the  history  of  the  Diem  regime,  past  govern- 
ment mistakes,  third-country  assistance,  and 
the  reason  for  United  States  IntervenUon 
(Group  leaders  describe  the  United  States 
and  South  Viet  Nam  as  two  hor.ses  in  the 
same  village.  The  South  Viet  Namese  house 
has  caught  fire.  If  the  fire  spreads,  the 
American  house  could  burn,  tcx).  So  the 
United  States  is  helping  put  out  the  fire 
now.) 

These  first  cadres,  organized  into  59-inan 
teams,  now  have  moved  into  hanilets  In  rela- 
tively secure  areas.  Their  task  is  to  help 
the  residents  take  over  their  own  defense, 
root  out  any  Viet  Cong  agent*,  govern  them- 
selves effectively  and  support  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. After  three  to  five  months,  when 
this  Job  is  suppoced  to  be  completed  in  the 
first  group  ol  hamlets,  each  team  will  novo 
on  to  another  hamlet  and  begin  again  t.iere 
SubteaniB  are  assigned  to  organize  com- 
munity defense,  handle  poHllcal  Indoctrina- 
tion and  help  the  people  get  available  publU 
services  from  the  government. 

The  key  to  success  U  a  six-man  census- 
grievance  subteam.  which  studies  and  reports 
on  the  economic  level,  political  beliefs,  re- 
ligious affiliation,  aspirations  and  complaints 
of  every  family  In  the  hamlet  Infor  latlon 
is  gathered  through  a  confidential  Interview 
every  10  days  with  every  person  in  the  ham- 
let over   10  years  old. 

A  tiiclt  quid  pro  quo  is  the  real  significance 
of  the  census-grievance  group.  It  serves  a.=i 
an  Intelligence  unit.  In  return  for  protec- 
tion, help,  sympathy  and  advice,  the  hamlet 
residents  are  expected  to  tell  which  of  their 
neighbors  are  or  might  be  woriting  for  the 
Viet  Cong. 

Subsequent  Investigations  are  Intended  to 
prevent  mistake*,  as  when  someone  tagged  as 
a  Viet  Cong  agent  actually  la  an  undercover 
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government  agent  or  has  been  accused  falsely 
1t>ecause  of  personal  or  factional  malice. 

Despite  official  enthusiasm  for  this  new 
piwification  effort,  serious  doubts  and  reser- 
vations are  expressed  privately  even  by  sMne 
of  the  men  moet  dedicated  to  trying  to  make 
It  succeed. 
*  The  very  ballyhoo  that  has  surrounded 
Uie  program  is  cause  for  some  misgiving. 
Some  of  these  officials  urge  that  it  be  con- 
sidered a  10-year  effort,  not  a  quick  formula 
for  victory. 
»  Don't  a,sk  us  to  show  any  results  at  all 
HI  the  first  two  years."  said  one.  "The  time 
t<i  begin  to  judge  success  or  failure  will  be 
aljout  four  years  from  now. 

We'll  have  aH  kinds  of  problems  at  first. 
.Some  of  the  cadres  will  be  terrible.  Some  of 
them  will  rape,  loot,  steal,  extort  and  try  to 
live  like  kings.  Some  will  turn  out  to  be  Viet 
tons  agents,  infiltrated  into  the  program  as 
provocateurs." 

The  wholesale  nature  of  the  program 
i.rouses  some  doubts  also.  An  official  asks, 
■  Where  are  we  going  to  find  150.000  cadres 
when  we  are  already  short  of  administrators 
to  run  the  government  and  even  recruits  for 
llie  army?  " 

There  is  a  question  also,  whether  this  In- 
-■^taiit  pvatnoti.'^m  can  be  achieved  among  a 
mixture  that  inrludes  former  strategic  ham- 
l(>t  cadres  under  the  Diem  regime  and  mem- 
bers of  political  and  religious  factions  that 
often  fear  and  distrust  one  another  more 
tlian  the  Comnninists. 

Political  action  teams  in  some  of  the  north- 
ernmost provinces  have  been  drawn  largely 
Irom  the  Viet  N^im  Quoc  Daa  Dang,  a  politi- 
cal party  that  bitterly  opposes  the  majority 
Buddhist  movement  there. 

.'\bout  all.  there  is  a  question  of  conflict 
between  the  pacification  program  and  the 
changing  nature  of   the  military  effort. 

The  announced  strategy  line  calls  for  mili- 
tary action  to  extend  the  area  of  government 
control  gradually.  Behind  this  widening  se- 
curity screen,  the  revolutionary  develop- 
ment program  is  Intended  to  proceed  with 
pacification. 

But  the  military  effort  is  increasingly  aimed 
at  breaking  the  back  of  North  Viet  Namese 
and  main  force  Viet  Cong  armies.  Methods 
being  used  are  Increasingly  ".search  and  de- 
.■^troy"  and  "search  and  clear  "  The  old  con- 
cept of  "clear  and  hold  "  is  being  postponed. 
■  The  oil  slick  strategy  is  pretty  well  down 
ti.e  drain, "  a  briefing  officer  tells  newly  ar- 
rived correspondents.  "It  was  all  right  when 
all  we  had  was  a  few  guerrillas.  Now.  with 
all  these  northern  troops  coming  in.  the  oil 
tlick  system  isn't  worth  a  damn." 

American  combat  commanders  take  pride 
in  their  growing  offensive  capability  against 
enemy  units.  whene\er  they  can  be  found. 
But  they  concede  generally  that  territory 
cannot  be  held  until  the  South  Viet  Namese 
forces  are  prepared  to  follow  tip  with  occu- 
pation of  the  ground.  This  has  happened 
tinly  rarely  so  far. 

Apparent  progress  in  the  heavily  populated 
Mekong  delta,  where  ground  fighting  still 
Is  a  South  Viet  Namese  monopoly  is  largely 
the  result  of  local  accommodations  between 
Viet  Cong  and  government  commanders. 
Neither  pushes  the  other  too  hard. 

As  a  result,  when  a  political  action  team 
distributes  blankets,  rubber  sandals  and 
bulgur  (parched,  cracked  i  wheat  in  a  hamlet. 
It  sometimes  is  taken  for  granted  that  Viet 
Cong  agents  will  come  in  the  night  and 
demand  half  of  the  new  supplies. 

As  the  war  intensifie'.-;.  United  States  forces 
rely  increa-slngly  on  bombs  and  artillery. 
Commanders  concede  that  tiirgets  sometimes 
are  selected  on  inaccurate  or  outdated  in- 
telligence, so  that  whatever  Viet  Cong  were 
present  have  fled.  Much  of  the  artillery 
lire  is  "harassing  and  interdiction  "  fire  aimed 
merely  at  likely  places  of  enemy  travel  and 
concentration  with  the  results  unobserved. 
Much  of  the  bombing  and  shelling  Is  simply 


at  the  request  of  Viet  Namese  commanders, 
with  no  independent  American  check  on  the 
validity  of  the  targets. 

A  pattern  is  emerging  in  wliich  bombs  and 
shells  pound  the  countryside,  civilians  are 
encouraged  and  helped  to  move  to  the  cities 
as  refuges,  and  anybody  left  In  an  area  is 
assumed  to  be  hostile.  When  all  resistance 
has  been  smashed,  the  idea  Ls  that  the  people 
win  be  transplanted  back  and  helped, 
through  revolutionary  development,  along 
the  road  to  pacification. 

The  immediate  military  objective  has  come 
to  be  to  kill  the  Vict  Cong — or,  as  a  Viet 
Namese  general  kept  shouting  at  a  recent 
cocktail  party,  "zap  the  VC!  zap  the  V.C!" 

Some  of  the  men  most  deeply  involved  in 
making  Revolutionary  Development  work 
consider  that  the  military  and  pacification 
efforts  are  working  at  cross  purposes.  They 
believe  that  mounting  civilian  casualties 
and  the  destruction  of  the  social  fabric  of 
the  countryside  help  the  Viet  Cong  more 
than  they  help  build  an  effective  non-Com- 
munist society. 

One  of  the  officials  most  widely  respected 
as  a  pacification  expert  would  like  to  see  a 
prohibition  on  all  artillery  fire  on  unobserved 
targets  and  all  bombing  and  shelling  based 
merely  on  intelligence  reports. 

"Killing  the  Viet  Cong  is  not  the  answer," 
he  says.  "The  answer  is  to  give  Viet  Nam  a 
government  and  an  economy  that  will  com- 
pete with  the  Viet  Cong." 

Disagreement  by  US.  Officials  Over  the 
Ouster  or  Ge.neral  Thi  and  Suppressio.v 
OF  Buddhists — Some  Co.nsideh  Officer's 
Dismissal  as  Bad  Blundkr  That  Led  to 
Political  Difficulttes  in  Viet  Nam 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 
Washington. — The  day  after  MaJ.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Chanh  Tlii  was  dismissed  as  com- 
mander of  South  Viet  Nam's  First  Corps,  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland  invited  him  to  go 
to  the  United  States  for  a  medical  checkup 
and  treatment. 

"If  this  offer  appeals  to  you.  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  know  and  I  will  immediately 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements,"  West- 
moreland wrote. 

But  Gen.  Thi  wanted  no  medical  treatment. 
In  dismissing  him.  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
had  said  that  Thi  suffered  from  a  nose  ail- 
ment, apparently  referring  to  Thl's  chronic 
sinus  trouble.  Thi  later  made  a  Joke  of  the 
matter  and  said  that  his  only  nose  trouble 
was  that  the  political  maneuvering  smelled 
bad. 

To  plot-minded  Viet  Namese,  Gen.  West- 
moreland's letter  looked  like  part  of  a  scheme 
to  break  the  political  power  of  the  Buddhists 
in  the  country's  northernmost  provinces. 
They  already  had  assumed  that  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  meeting  with  Ky  at 
Honolulu  had  Included  a  secret  understand- 
ing that  the  United  States  would  keep  Ky 
in  power  indefinitely.  Indeed,  Ky  began  act- 
ing as  if  he  had  such  a  guarantee. 

Actually,  Westmoreland's  invitation  was 
doubtless  merely  a  generous  gesture  to  a 
fellow  officer.  And  President  Johnson  cer- 
tainly made  no  under-the-table  deal  with  Ky 
at  Honolulu. 

But  the  events  of  the  three-month  politi- 
cal crisis  that  w.is  touched  off  by  Thl's  dis- 
missal suggest  that  the  United  States  since 
then  advised  and  assisted  Ky  in  subduing 
the  Buddhist  political  movement. 

American  planes  moved  three  Viet  Namese 
battalions  to  De  Nang  for  the  first  nearly 
disastrous  confrontation  with  dissident 
troops.  American  advisers  accompanied  the 
loyal  battalions  when  they  returned  in  May 
to  besiege  the  pagodas  and  smash  the  rebel- 
lion. 

Later  In  Hue,  American  officers  took  part 
In  marathon  meetings  that  eventually  led 
to  the  use  of  combat  police  and  Viet  Namese 
marines  and  airborne  troops  to  move  Bud- 


dhist altars  out  of  the  streets,  arrest  the  ring- 
leaders and  suppress  the  anti-government 
movement.  American  planes  carried  the 
trcxjps. 

There  have  been  deep  disagreements  among 
American  officials  in  Viet  Nam  over  what 
could  and  should  be  done  about  the  Bud- 
dhist dissidents. 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  said 
to  have  given  .some  sort  of  cautious  ap- 
proval to  the  dismissal  of  Thi.  whom  the 
embassy  in  Saigon  regarded  as  an  ambitious 
troublemaker  who  was  soft  on  the  Buddhists. 
But  Americans  who  worked  with  Thi  in 
Hue  and  Da  Nang  considered  him  one  of  the 
country's  most  effective  military  leaders  and 
one  of  the  few  persons  who  could  deal 
effectively   with    the   Buddhists   there. 

"Getting  rid  of  him  was  the  worst  blunder 
of  the  war,"  a  high  United  States  Marine  of- 
ficer said.  "I  don't  know  if  this  country  has 
any  patriots,  but  Thi  Is  the  nearest  thing  to 
one  I've  seen." 

Aids  of  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  commander 
of  Marine  forces  in  Viet  Nam,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Da  Nang,  said  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  back. 

The  Embassy  was  shocked  at  the  uproar 
over  Thl's  dismissal.  There  was  a  scramble 
as  officials  tried  to  escape  any  responsibility 
for  the  move.  They  all  but  washed  their 
hands  of  Ky,  giving  him  less  than  a  50-50 
chance.  One  said.  "We're  ready  to  take  him 
by  the  hand  and  go  to  the  cliff's  edge,  but 
we're  not  going  over  the  precipice  with  him." 
They  advised  Ky  strongly  to  give  in  to  Bud- 
dhist demands  for  early  national  elections. 
Then,  as  Ky  toughened  his  stand  and  showed 
signs  of  surviving,  the  dominant  view  at  the 
embassy  came  to  be  that  the  young  air 
force  commander  offered  the  best  chance  of 
stability.  With  American  encouragement,  he 
made  it  clear  that  he  would  remain  in  power 
at  least  a  year  longer  and  that  the  elections 
set  for  Sept.  11  would  merely  choose  dele- 
gates to  draft  a  constitution. 

Two  broad  assu.Tiptions  underlay  the 
embassy  decision. 

First,  the  dominant  view  of  the  Viet  Cong 
is  that  it  lacks  the  essentials  of  the  powerful 
nationalistic  movements  like  the  National 
Liberation  Front  in  Algeria.  Instead;  the 
■V'iet  Cong  Is  seen  as  relying  solely  on  coercion 
and  terror  and  not  at  all  on  persuasion. 

The  second  assumption  Is  that  the  militant 
leaders  of  the  Buddhist  political  movement 
are  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
if  they  are  not  actually  the  agents  of  the 
Communist-led  conspiracy. 

Thus  the  Viet  Cong  are  considered  to  pose 
no  political  threat.  Even  if  they  did,  the 
Buddhist  movement  is  seen  as  no  proper  force 
to  oppose  it. 

One  high  official  speculated  that  the  Sep- 
tember elections  would  show  a  10  to  12  per 
cent  Viet  Cong  vote  and  a  35  to  40  per  cent 
Buddhist  vote.  "If  you  take  them  together, 
that's  a  dangerous  combination,"  he  said. 

Independent  inquiry  suggests  that  these 
assumptions  are  nonsense.  A  dissenting  view 
expressed  privately  by  some  American  officials 
in  Viet  Nam  seems  to  fit  the  facts  of  the 
situation  better. 

In  this  view,  the  Viet  Cong  movement  is 
truly  a  political  force,  the  most  powerful 
In  the  country.  Although  It  does  increas- 
ingly use  terror  and  coercion,  it  continues 
to  attract  considerable  willing  support  and 
manpower  by  posing  as  the  defender  of  the 
people  against  government  corruption  and 
colonialist  Intervention. 

The  Buddhist  movement,  say  these  dis- 
senters, is  the  second  most  powerful  political 
force  in  a  country  that  is  about  80  per  cent 
nominally  Buddhist.  It  overthrew  the  Diem 
regime  and  several  subsequent  governments 
and  came  close  to  toppling  Ky. 

Contrary  to  some  reports,  only  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  Buddhist  leaders  sympathize 
with  the  Viet  Cong  or  even  would  consider 
negotiating    with    the    guerrilla    movement. 
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Most  Buddhists  among  many  who  h:»ve  been 
qL-esiloned  ou  ihe  point  are  vehemently 
aiUl-Comniiiiilsi.  Their  belief  seema  to  be 
not  that  they  could  make  peace  with  the 
enemy,  but  that  a  government  In  which  they 
were  well  represented  could  be  more  ellectlve 
In   fighting  the  enemy. 

Even  Thich  Trl  Quang.  the  mosc  militant 
of  the  BuddhLst  strategists,  until  re«;ently  de- 
scribed his  antl-Amerlcanlsm  as  nothing 
more  than  a  tactical  device  and  spoke 
strongly   against   the   Communiats. 

More  recently,  embittered  over  the  shoot- 
ing of  monXs  and  nuns  In  Da  Nang.  he  said 
he  had  come  to  haie  America  and  might 
reach  the  point  of  warning  his  followers  that 
unless  the  US.  troops  departed  every  Viet 
Namcse  woman  would  become  a  prostitute. 
Allowing  for  a  politician's  exaggeration.  U 
must  be  conceded  that  prostitution  In  Vlel 
Nam  Is  increasing  rapidly.  Other  grievances 
Include  mounting  inflation,  overcrowded 
cities,  uncollected  garbage  on  the  mala 
streets  of  Saigon,  and  massive  traffic  Jams  xs 
tnllitary  vehicles,  motorbikes,  pedl:ab«  and 
big  American  auiomoblles  of  newly  rich  Viet 
Namese  try  to  bluiT  their  way  through  the 
shoddv.  bursting  capital. 

More  m(Xierate  Buddhist  leaders  differ  as  to 
tactics  but  a^ree  as  to  objectives.  They 
want  represcnutive  government,  an  end  to 
favoritism  and  corruption,  and.  a.*^  soon  as 
possible,  an  end  to  the  war. 

They  want  to  drive  out  the  Communi.st.'^, 
but  they  object  to  having  their  cou  itry  used 
as  a  practice  field  for  counterlrisurgency 
operations.  They  object  also  to  what  they 
see  as  outside  control  of  the  issue  o'.  war  and 
peace.  ' 

If  thece  goals  and  objections  seem  con- 
tradictory and  fuzzy  minded,  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  Buddhists  are  dominated  by 
the  Viet  Cong  Even  the  student  mob  that 
sacked  and  burned  the  American  library 
and  the  consulate  in  Hue  was  essential! jr  an 
extremist  nationalist  group.  Infiltrated  by 
the  Viet  Cong  no  more  than  militant  civil 
rights  groups  in  the  United  States  are  in- 
filtrated by  the  Communists. 

The  failure  of  the  Buddhists  to  overthrow 
the  Ky  government  probably  Is  partly  a  re- 
sult of  kvB  forcefxil  \ise  of  police  and  troops 
and  also  of  a  deep  belief  by  many  Buddhists 
including  most  of  their  leaders  In  the  im- 
portance of  patience  and  nonviolence. 

The  outlook  for  the  elections  is  that  Ky 
will  make  wide  vise  of  his  promise  to  exclude 
pro-Communists  and  "neutralists"  and  con- 
trive to  maintain  his  military  clique  In 
power. 

As  for  the  Buddhist  movement  the  price 
of  temporary  stiibllUy  may  well  be  that  the 
best  potential  anti-Communist  political  force 
is  being  either  destroyed  or  driven  Into  dle- 
hai'd  antl-Amerlcanlsm. 


Washington  Aoain  Is  Much  More  Oftimistic 

Than    Saigon    Ovek    Pbospkt    or   Ending 

War  Soon — Diiterencb  Partly  the  Result 

or  False  Statlstics 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Washington.  July  7— Once  again,  Wash- 
ington is  being  far  more  optimistic  than  is 
Saigon  about  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  current  hopeful  mood  here,  encour- 
aged by  the  W^llte  House,  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Pentagon — with  assurances 
that  this  time  they  really  mean  it — scajrcely 
matches  the  general  view  In  Saigon  that  a 
long  war  Ile«  ahead. 

Part  of  the  explanation  for  this  discrep- 
ancy lies  in  a  falsity  in  the  statistics  used 
to  f>aint  a  rosy  plcttire  of  progress. 

Another  part  Is  a  pair  of  serious  omis- 
sions In  the  flood  of  figures  that  makes  this 
the  most  highly  quantified  war  In  history. 
Still  another  part  of  the  explanation  Is  a 
number  of  influences  and  piresimres  that 
cause  many  of  those  along  the  chain  of  In- 


formation reporting  to  accentuate  the  posi- 
tive and  eliminate  the  negaUve. 

The  statistics  in  question  are  the  enemy 
"body  count"  and  the  "klU  ratio."  two  Im- 
portant yardsUcks  by  which  progress  is  meas- 
ured In  the  military  effort  to  destroy  the 
Viet  Cong  gruerrtlla  organization  and  Its  rein- 
forcements from  North  Viet  Nam. 

Aa  every  military  operation  progresses. 
Americans  on  the  scene  give  their  headquar- 
ters In  Saigon  a  dally  report  of  how  many 
enemy  soldiers  have  been  killed.  Most  com- 
mands also  keep  Ully  of  the  "K.B.A."  (killed 
by  air)  estimate,  generally  a  higher  figure, 
for  their  own  records.  They  also  estimate 
how  many  enemv  bodies  may  have  been 
dragged  away.  But  the  kill  totals  reported 
to  S.tigon  are  supposed  to  be  not  an  estimate 
but  a  true  hg\ire  based  on  actual  count  of 
bodies. 

Any  overstatement  of  the  number  of  enemy 
troops  killed  improves  the  kill  ratio,  which 
Is  a  weekly  figure  obtained  by  comp.wlng 
Allied  killed  In  action  with  enemy  killed  In 
action. 

Although  some  commands  are  conscien- 
tious in  making  the  count  and  some  battles 
are  more  conducive  than  others  to  this  score 
keeping,  many  of  the  men  doing  the  fighting 
arknowledpe  freely  that  the  "body  count"  Is 
partly  fiction. 

One  clear  Indication  that  this  is  the  ca.«ie 
is  the  fact  that  reports  of  enemy  prisoners 
of  war  often  break  Uiem  down  Into  Viet 
Cong  and  "Viet  Cong  suspects."  whereas 
there  Is  no  such  breakdown  for  bodies. 

"We  kill  no  suspects,"  said  a  high-ranking 
American  information  ofBcer  In  Saigon. 
"When  they're  dead,  they're  VC." 

Some  officers  and  enlisted  men  insist  that 
their  body  counts  are  scrupulously  accurate. 
Others  tell  of  Instances  where  men.  women 
and  children  have  been  Included  in  the 
toUls.  In  some  cases,  they  point  out.  bodle.'i 
are  almost  indistinguishable  after  a  bomb- 
ing. axtUlery  or  napalm  attack. 

Other  Instances  are  cited  by  men  who  par- 
ticipate In  these  counts,  in  which  a  quota  is 
.set  In  advance,  obtained  by  multiplying 
"friendly"  deaths  by  five  or  10.  Afterwards, 
the  men  making  the  actual  count  Just  go 
through  the  motions  to  reach  the  predeter- 
mined total. 

An  American  lieutenant  colonel  with  long 
experience  as  an  adviser  to  Viet  Nameee 
forces  says  that  their  totals  for  enemy  sol- 
diers killed  are  frequently  Inflated. 

"It's  a  case  of  accurate  reporting  of  false 
Information."  he  says.  "American  officers 
get  the  flgtires  from  Viet  Namese  officers,  who 
get  them  third  of  fourth  hand  from  Viet 
Namese  sources.  At  each  level,  there  Is  a 
tendency  to  minimize  the  bad  news  and  ex- 
aggerate the  good  news." 

A  high  official  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  gives  reason  to  doubt  the 
rising  totals  for  the  "open  arms"  program 
for  enemy  defectors.  He  says  that  a  sizable 
number  of  them  disappear  after  being  fed 
and  clothed  for  a  few  weeks  In  the  relatively 
comfortable  amnesty  camps. 

"We  believe  that  the  Viet  Cong  Is  vising 
the  open  arms  program  for  their  own  R  and 
R,"  he  says. 

("R  and  R"  Is  American  millUry  slang  for 
the  rest  and  recreation  program  under  which 
each  U.S.  military  man  gets  a  week's  leave 
In  Hong  Kong  or  Bangkok  or  some  other  place 
to  break  his  year's  tour  of  duty  ) 

Official  Insistence  on  the  absolute  acctu-acy 
of  such  figures  makes  It  difficult  to  learn  the 
extent  of  these  exaggerations  In  official  sta- 
tistics. 

One  of  the  omissions  In  the  statistical  pic- 
ture Is  caused  by  a  flat  prohibition  on  re- 
porting of  allied  casualties  In  any  Individual 
engagement.  As  a  result,  a  dispatch  must 
say.  for  example  that  381  Viet  Cong  were 
killed,  and  American  and  Viet  Namese  casu- 
alties were  "light,"  "moderate,"  or  "heavy." 


Figures  on  tlie  American  and  Viet  Namese 
ca.sualtles  are  given  out  only  in  weekly  totals. 
A  correspondent  In  the  field  often  can  learn 
the  exact  number  of  allied  casualties.  But 
reporting  them  In  a  dispatch  Is  grounds  for 
suspension  of  his  accreditation. 

The  men  on  the  ground  sometimes  com- 
plain that  when  a  platoon  or  company  Is  vir- 
tually wiped  out  the  casualties  are  called 
"moderate"  by  diluting  them  In  total  loeses 
for  the  entire  company  or  battalion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  system  tends  to  lessen 
the  public  Impact  of  American  and  Viet 
Namese  government  defeats.  The  reason 
given  for  Imposing  It  last  year  was  that  pre- 
cise figures  on  Allied  casualties  would  help 
the  enemy. 

The  other  place  where  statistics  are  lack- 
ing Is  In  civilian  casualties  resulting  from 
bombing  and  artillery  attacks  by  Amerlcati 
and  Viet  Namese  government  forces. 

"We  don't  keep  them.  Maybe  the  other 
side  does."  said  a  briefing  officer  when  ques- 
tioned about  civilian  casualties  In  an  inten- 
sive American  bombing  and  shelling  attack 
m  a  heavily  populated  area  in  Quang  Ngai 
province.  The  officer  had  Just  given  precii^c 
figures  on  enemy  troops  whose  bodies  had 
been  counted  In  a  subsequent  ground  sweep 
Comparable  figures  on  civilian  casualties. 
If  kept,  would  provide  a  gtitde  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  directive  Issued  several  month.< 
ago  by  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Com- 
mander of  US.  forces  In  Viet  Nam. 

Westmoreland  warned  that  "the  use  of  un- 
necessjiry  force  leading  to  noncombatan; 
casualties  In  areas  temporarily  controlled  by 
the  Viet  Cong  will  embitter  the  population, 
drive  them  Into  the  arms  of  the  Viet  Conp, 
and  make  the  long-range  goal  of  paclficatlo:i 
more  difficult." 

The  dlrecUve  also  said;  "With  due  regard 
to  security  and  success  of  the  mission,  when- 
ever possible  the  jjeople  will  be  warned  of 
Impending  alr-strlkee  or  operations  by  leaf- 
lets and  broadcasts." 

But  an  Army  information  officer  in  Salgo:t 
says  that  warnings  allowed  the  Viet  Cong  t.i 
escape  and  are  now  given  only  Infrequently. 
"We  require  a  report  from  some  Viet 
Namese  offlclal  In  the  area— a  province  chief 
or  a  district  chief — that  the  people  In  the 
target  zone  are  all  unfriendly."  he  said.  "We 
give  a  warning  only  when  we're  after  some- 
thing other  than  personnel,  like  an  enemy 
ammunition  factory,  when  we  don't  care 
whether  the  people  get  out  or  not." 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Humphreys,  assistant 
director  for  health  at  the  American  aid  mis- 
sion In  Viet  Nam.  says  there  are  times  when 
there  are  a  great  many  more  civilian  casual- 
ties than  military  casualties  In  this  war.  Ho 
says,  however,  that  sometimes  the  civilian 
casualties  are  less. 

Among  the  less  tangible  Influences  on  in- 
formation about  the  war  Is  the  one-year  tour 
of  duty  for  military  men.  Whatever  It.? 
merits  for  service  morale,  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  giving  an  individual  little  perspec- 
tive for  Judging  progress  In  carrying  on  the 
war.  He  sometimes  believes  he  Is  liberating; 
a  hamlet  or  clearing  a  road  that  has  been 
m  Viet  Cong  hands  for  20  years,  whereas  the 
same  hamlet  or  road  was  classed  as  secure 
as  recently  as  three  years  ago. 

As  a  result,  says  a  lieutenant  colonel  who 
has  been  In  Viet  Nam  for  many  years,  there 
Is  a  tendency  to  look  on  the  bright  aide  and 
send  up  the  "positive"  reports  that  are  gen- 
erally more  pleasing  to  superiors. 

"We  live  In  what  sociologists  call  a  success- 
oriented  society,"  says  this  officer.  "Opti- 
mism and  positive  reporting  may  work  wel'. 
In  running  a  corporation,  but  out  here  thev 
Just  bring  delusion  and  perpetuation  cf 
errors." 

Civilian  administrators  who  do  not  sharp 
the  offlclal  optimism  tend  to  keep  their 
thoughts  to  themselves.  Some  of  these  say 
privately  that  It  would  not  be  good  for  their 


careers  to  let  their  doubts  and  reservations 
show  up  In  their  reports. 

The  comment  Is  sometimes  heard  that  It 
would  be  unwise  to  resign  or  a.ck  for  transfer 
because  that  would  mark  a  man  as  a  dis- 
senter, and  dissent  In  Viet  Nam  is  akin  to 
disloyalty.  The  way  to  keep  a  career  intact 
Is  to  look  on  the  bright  side. 

New  QtTFST'ONs  After  Escalation  or  War — 
Thus  Far  United  States  Has  Won  Only  a 
Stalemate 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 
Washington,  July  2  —The  best  that  can  be 
said  for  the  massivt;  American  military  build - 
tip  In  South  Viet  Nam  over  the  last  year  Is 
that  It  has  achieved  a  military  stalemate. 

The  new  escalation— bombing  the  oil  In- 
stallations at  Hanoi  and  H.Tlphong — thus 
must  be  counted  as  another  effort  to  use 
American  armed  might  to  break  this  stale- 
mate. 

Earlier  such  efforts  have  failed  to  break 
the  stalemate.  They  included  the  use  of 
American  troops  for  general  offensive  com- 
b.it.  Intensified  bombing  in  North  and  South 
Viet  Nam.  and  the  landing  of  additional 
American  forces  as  fast  as  possible  short  of 
mobilization  of  the  reserves. 

What  the  American  escalation  achieved 
as  early  as  l:tst  fail  was  to  avert  imminent 
niiUtary  defeat.  United  States  officials  who 
denied  early  last  year  that  the  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  were  winning  now  say  that  Amer- 
ican combat  forces  entered  the  war  barely 
In  time  to  prevent  the  utter  collapse  of  the 
South  Viet  Namese  army. 

What  the  escalation  has  failed  to  do  is 
\fO  show  any  solid  tread  toward  victory. 

A  reporter  relun:ing  to  Viet  Nam  after  a 
year's  absence  notices  two  things  above  all. 

First,  overwhelming  American  military 
strength  has  removed  any  question  of  mili- 
tary defeat  Whenever  enemy  troops  mass 
for  an  attack,  their  defeat  Is  virtually  auto- 
matic. American  artillery,  bombs  and  troops 
are  brought  to  bear  so  quickly  that  the  Com- 
munlfit  forces  must  resort  to  hit-and-run 
tactics.  To  stand  and  fight  means  annihila- 
tion. 

Additional  armed  po'wer,  as  yet  unused.  Is 
on  hand  to  back  up  possible  future  decisions. 
American  aircraft  carriers  on  station  off  the 
Viet  Namese  coast  carry  a  wide  range  of  nu- 
clear weapwns.  Marines  clear  the  hangar 
decks  of  all  unauthorized  persons  during  reg- 
ular loading  drills  using  nticlear  bombs. 

The  second  major  [Wlnt  is  that,  despite 
constant  pounding  by  the  tremendoiLs  Amer- 
ican military  machine,  the  Communist  forces 
are  at  least  holding  their  own  or  i>erhaps  do- 
ing a  little  better  than  that. 

Roughly  10  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of 
South  Viet  Nam.  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.  is  rated  under  secure  government  con- 
trol. Even  the  "secure"  areas  are  subject  to 
mortar  attack,  terrorist  bombings  and  forays 
by  bands  of  guerrillas. 

Nearly  lialf  the  population  lives  In  these 
so-called  sectire  areas,  mainly  Saigon  and 
other  coastal  cities.  The  rest  lives  either 
under  outright  Viet  Cong  domination  or  In 
areas  where  the  guerrillas  move  with  relative 
freedom  at  night. 

These  population  figures,  like  the  area 
figures,  have  changed  little  in  the  last  year. 

Despite  figures  showing  an  enemy  "kill" 
running  from  3000  to  6000  a  month,  Ameri- 
can estimates  of  enemy  strength  continue  to 
increase.  The  Pentagon's  current  estimate 
is  255.000  to  270,000,  compared  with  230.000 
at  the  first  of  this  year  and  106.000  at  the 
beginning  of  1965. 

Infiltration  from  North  Viet  Nam  obviously 
accounts  for  part  of  the  steady  net  Increase 
in  enemy  strength.  But  there  is  much 
doubt  and  disagreement  over  how  the  stream 
of  men  and  supplies  enters  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  fact  that  the  men  and  material  keep 
coming   desplt«   heavy   bombing   of   the   so- 


called  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  leads  some  military 
men  to  suspect  that  the  importance  of  the 
trail  is  overrated  or  that  other  routes  may 
be  more  Important. 

Some  officers  believe  that  the  hard -surface 
road  visible  from  the  air  amounts  to  a  stage 
set — a  rou'^  built  for  bombing  while  the 
bulk  of  the  traffic  moves  alone  parallel  paths 
obscured  by  the  Jungle  canopy.  The  Com- 
munist Chinese  used  that  trick  in  supplying 
Viet  Namese  besieging  Dien  Blen  Phu  in  1954 

Others  are  convinced  that  much  cf  the 
inflltralion  is  by  sea.  either  by  landings  on 
the  long,  rugged  coastline  or  travel  up  the 
Mekong  river,  with  transfers  to  sampans 
Railed  into  Viet  Nam  from  Cambodia  through 
the  network  of  canals  and  streams  that  run 
through  the  huge  delta. 

Navy  officers  admit  the  Impossibility  of 
registering  the  many  junks  that  sail  in  coast- 
wise trade  or  performing  more  t.han  a  spot 
check  on  their  cargoes.  Ocean-going  ships 
steam  up  the  Mekong  without  any  effective 
check  on  their  cargoes. 

A  high  Navy  officer  says:  "I  wish  we  could 
devi.se  a  practical  way  of  controlling  infiltra- 
tion through  the  canals.  We  know  there  Is 
relatively  free  movement  between  Cambodia 
and  South  Viet  Nam.  But  it  would  be 
suicide  to  operate  small  naval  vessels  in  those 
canals,  since  the  whole  area  Is  under  Viet 
Cong  control." 

Another  American  offlclal  suspects  that 
most  of  the  infiltration  Is  through  Cambodia. 
He  supposes  that  no  onr  v.'ants  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  because  it  would  remove  the 
Justification  for  bombing  the  routes  In  Laos 
and  North  Viet  Nam.  ' 

If  the  views  of  the  responsible  civilian  and 
military  leaders  directing  the  operation  in 
Viet  Nam  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
most  of  them  believe  that  they  see  slow 
progress,  that  the  right  formula  is  being 
devised,  and  that,  given  persistence  In  tiie 
field  and  patience  at  home,  the  country  can 
eventually  be  pacified.  Estiniates  range 
from  several  years  to  as  long  as  10  years  or 
more. 

A  sizable  minority,  including  some  highly 
placed  officials,  remains  deeply  skeptical  of 
the  value  of  bomt>E.  iirtlUery  and  napalm  In 
suppressing  what  is  seen  as  essentially  a  po- 
litical insurgent  movement.  This  group 
doubts  that  the  present  formula  ever  will 
succeed. 

Pew  share  the  optimistic  estimate  being 
circulated  by  Administratjon  officials  in 
Washington  that  the  major  fighting  will  be 
over  by  the  end  of  1967. 

Another  minority.  Including  some  top 
military  leaders,  had  been  restless  ^.at  re- 
straints on  bombing  targets  In  the  Hanoi- 
Haiphong  area  and  welcomed  the  decision 
to  bomb  the  oil  and  gasoline  tank  farms. 

Such  slim  hopes  as  there  are  for  an  early 
end  of  the  conflict  rest  on  the  supposition 
that  more  troops  and  more  bombing  must 
eventually  break  the  will  of  Hanoi  to  con- 
tinue the  fight. 

Some  observers  are  impressed  by  rep>orts 
of  prisoner  interrogation  indicating  that 
captured  North  Viet  Namese  now  beUeve 
tiuit  their  side  faces  defeat.  Others  con- 
cede that  enemy  morale  may  be  sagging, 
but  await  what  they  consider  a  clearer  In- 
dication, In  the  form  of  mass  defection  of 
Communist  forces  in  squad  or  platoon 
strength. 

American  planes  are  delivering  explosives 
at  twice  the  rate  of  the  peak  month  of  the 
Korean  war  Roughly,  10  tons  of  explosives 
are  being  fired  for  every  enemy  soldier  count- 
ed as  killed. 

.American  planes  make  about  100.000 
flights  a  month,  including  helicopter  and 
reconnaissance  missions  That  means  be- 
tween 10  and  30  flights  for  every  enemy 
counted  as  killed,  when  combat  strikes  alone 
are  considered  the  ratio  Is  two  to  three 
sorties  for  each  enemy  killed. 


Officials  cite  as  another  Indication  of  fal- 
tering enemy  morale  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munists have  been  avoiding  large-scale 
confrontations  with  American  forces.  But 
this  trend  cuts  two  ways  American  com- 
manders continually  hope  for  set-piece  bat- 
tles where  they  can  fix  an  enemy  battalion 
or  regiment  as  the  best  chance  of  smashing 
the  elusive  foe. 

As  the.se  set-piece  battles  disappear,  am- 
bush and  terrorism  are  on  the  increase  A 
Marine  regiment  commander  says  that  fully 
half  his  casualties  are  from  mines,  booby 
traps,  snipers  or  poisoned  bamboo  "pungee 
sticks"  hidden  in  grass  or  shallow  water. 

The  dominant  view  among  responsible 
Americans  in  Viet  Nam,  even  among  those 
who  support  the  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam, 
is  that  those  raids  are  really  a  side  Issue. 
They  believe  that  the  outcome  vnw  be  deter- 
mined In  South  Viet  Nam. 

Heavy  emphasis  In  Washington  on  Hanoi 
as  the  source  of  aggression  tends  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  the  Viet  Cong  are  fighting  what 
continues  to  be  an  important  degree  a  civil 
war  In  South  Viet  Nam.  And  through  Its 
political  arm,  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
the  Viet  Cong  continue  to  operate  an  effec- 
tive shadow  government  that  rules  much  of 
the  country. 

Viet  Namese  political  leaders  in  the  popu- 
lous Mekong  delta  say  that  the  enemy  con- 
tinues to  collect  taxes  in  rural  areas  and  even 
in  provincial  capitals.  They  say  also  that 
the  Viet  Cong  continue  to  recruit  troops  in 
the  delta. 

As  the  Intensity  of  the  war  has  increased, 
the  Viet  Cong  have  resorted  Increasingly  to 
coercion  In  taxing  and  recruiting  troops. 
But.  particularly  in  the  delta,  the  guerrilla 
force  still  relies  largely  on  persuasion. 

Rice  merchants  in  the  big  cities  have  a 
grudging  respect  for  the  Viet  Cong  tax  col- 
lectors. Some  of  these  merchants  prefer  to 
ship  rice  through  solid  Viet  Cong  territory 
because  the  first  Communist  checkpoint  wiU 
give  a  receipt  that  will  be  honored  all  the 
way.  The  merchants  complain  that  a  ship- 
ment moving  by  government  controlled  route 
must  pay  legal  and  Illegal  taxes  to  govern- 
ment collectors  over  and  over  again  along 
the  whole  route.  They  find  It  cheaper  to  pay 
the  Viet  Cong. 

As  the  yejirs  pass  and  the  war  continues  to 
escalate,  Viet  Nam  is  said  to  demonstrate 
ever  more  clearly  the  limitations  of  over- 
whelming military  power  in  dealing  with  a 
political  Insurgency. 

Years-Long  U.S  Btnii)-Up  Forecast;  Rot-E 
or  Viet  Nam  Troops  Diminishing — 600,000 
Americans  Mat  Be  in  War  Late  Next 
Year 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 
Washtncton.  July  8 — A  G  I.  folkslnger 
was  entertaining  American  officers  at  An  Khe 
with  a  ballad  for  a  popular  battalion  com- 
mander being  rotated  home  at  the  end  of  his 
year  In  Viet  Nam.     This  was  the  refrain: 

"So  In  Viet  Nam  we  will  stay. 
Forever  If  need  be. 
To  guard  the  bop»es  of  freedom 
Is  our  destiny." 

The  singer's  "forever"  was  artistic  exag- 
geration, of  course,  but  most  Indications 
suggest  that  the  American  military  effort  in 
Viet  Nam  will  require  many  more  American 
troops,  many  more  billions  of' American  dol- 
lars, and  time  reckoned  not  In  montlis  but 
in  years. 

Barring  collapse  of  the  enemy's  will  to 
fight — aa  eventuality  that  stlU  is  more  hope 
than  expectation — the  direction  promises  to 
be  steadily  upward  in  American  manpower 
commitments,  intensity  of  bomblTig  in  South 
Viet  Nam,  intensity  of  attacks  on  North  Viet 
Nam  and  employment  of  American  com- 
bat troops  in  offensives  against  the  enemy. 
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said  it  would  be  a  "mathematical  necessity'     to  tighten  credit  to  curb  Inflation.     In  the     this  year,  comnared  with  a  7.5<~'r  eain  In  the 
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American  officers  on  the  scene  speak  In 
terms  of  400.000  men  there  by  the  end  of  this 
year  and  possibly  600.000  by  the  end  of  1967. 
Son^e  s})eak  seriously  of  needing  a  txjtal 
American  buildup  or  1,000.000  men. 

As  the  American  build-up  progri.'s«e8. 
South  Viet  Namese  forces  play  a  relatively 
less  Important  role.  Some  of  their  units  win 
American  prai.se.  and  their  heavy  casualties 
prove  that  they  still  are  doing  a  big  share 
of  the  fighting.  But  there  is  continuing 
criticism  that  they  lack  aggressiveness  and 
good  leadership  and  that  most  of  their  units 
are   Infiltrated    by   Viet   Cong  agents. 

Operation  Georgia,  launched  n-cently 
south  of  Da  Nang  after  supposedly  secret 
joint  planning  by  US.  and  Viet  Namese  ma- 
rines, was  announced  In  advance  by  radio 
Haniil. 

South  Korean  forces  in  Viet  Nam,  now 
numbering  about  20,000  and  expected  to  rise 
soon  to  40,000.  are  considered  first  (tlass 
troops  In  aggressiveness,  discipline  and  gen- 
eral fighting  ability. 

"They  go  through  an  area  and  kill  every- 
thing In  sight."  says  an  American  officer 
recently. 

Some  American  officials  believe,  howirver. 
that  their  high  "klil  ratio" — running  ua  to 
20  enemies  killed  for  every  Korean  klll<-d — 
must  mean  that  many  noncombatant  rien. 
women  and  children  are  counted  among  the 
enemy  dead. 

The  trend  Is  evident  that  the  war  Is  being 
taken  over  by  the  American  forces  and  to 
some  extent,  by  the  South  Korean  forces. 
whifh   are   financed   by   the  United  States. 

The  buse  at  An  Khe.  where  the  ballad 
singer  sang  of  .staying  forever  seems  to  b;  the 
wave  of  the  future  for  the  wiu-  In  Viet  -Viun. 
It   Is    100   per  cent   American   operation. 

An  Khe  is  headquarters  for  the  American 
First  Cavalry  Division  (Air  Mobile),  which 
keeps  its  helicopter-borne  troops  out  on  op- 
erations an  average  of  68  per  cent  of  the 
time,  hunting  and  trying  to  destroy  nine 
enemy  regiments  thought  to  be  skulking  in 
the  Jungles  of  the  central  highlands. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  huge  base,  ?'hlch 
conta.ns  the  largest  heliport  in  the  world.  Is 
that  no  Viet  Namese  national  Is  allowej  In- 
side. 

At  most  other  American  bases,  Viet  Namese 
troops  guard  the  perimeter,  and  therj  are 
Viet  Namese  laborers,  truck  drivers,  cooks, 
waiters,  laundrymen,  maids  and  bartet  ders. 
At  An  Khe.  the  men  of  the  First  Caval-y  do 
those  Jobs  themselves  except  when  they  can 
go  off  base  to  the  Viet  Namese  shack  town 
that  has  mu.shroomed  outside  the  gate,  to  get 
their  clothes  laundered  or  their  trucks 
washed. 

Officers  attribute  to  this  quarantine  policy 
the  fact  that  An  Khe  Is  one  of  the  few  oases 
never  yet  infiltrated.  Mortar  attackii  and 
satchel-charge  raid.s  at  other  bases  are  traced 
to  espionage  by  Viet  Cong  agents  among  the 
Viet  Namese  workers. 

Even  the  security  of  Route  19.  the  base's 
road  link  with  the  coa-it.  Is  put  into  the 
hands  of  Americans  and  South  Koreans. 
They  guard  tiie  bridges  along  the  dangerous 
stretch  of  Highway,  the  explanation  being 
that  South  Viet  Namese  troops  can  be  used 
better  elsewhere. 

Military  leaders  .speak  of  sending  a  similar 
division  to  the  densely  populated  M(!^cong 
delta,  south  and  west  of  Saigon,  until  now 
the  military  responsibility  of  Viet  Namese 
government  forces 

Although  the  delta  has  been  considered 
well  along  the  way  to  pacification,  the  appar- 
ent progress  now  Is  regarded  by  some  as  at- 
tributable to  tacit  agreements  by  Viet  Namese 
and  Viet  Cong  local  commanders  not  to 
bother  each  other  too  murh.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  Deltas  huge  rice  crop  Is  taxed  by  the 
Viet  Cong 

American  advisers  complain  that  the  Viet 
Namese  troops,  who  set  up  hundreds  of 
elaborate  ambushes  every  night,  chatter  and 


play  their  transistor  radloe  so  loudly  that  the 
traps  rarely  are  sprung. 

The  announced  strategy  of  having  Viet 
Namese  troops  move  In  to  hold  ground  gained 
by  the  Americans  Is  more  and  more  being  put 
off.  The  main  effort  Is  to  use  American  mili- 
tary force  to  break  the  back  of  enemy 
strength  in  the  south  and  to  persuade  Hanoi 
that  it  should  give  up  the  fight. 

The  latest  upward  step,  considered  for 
many  months  before  the  President  ordered  It 
last  week.  Is  the  bombing  of  oil  storage  de- 
pots near  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

Other  steps  being  discussed  Include  laln- 
Ing  the  Haiphong  harbor,  bombing  industrial 
targets  and  taking  some  battleships  out  of 
mothballs  and  using  them  to  bombard  posi- 
tions near  the  coast. 

There  Is  serious  talk  of  an  American 
ground  offensive  against  North  Viet  Nam. 
Some  high-ranking  ofBcers  say  this  would  be 
more  likely  than  the  often-mentioned  pos- 
sibility of  a  ground  offensive  from  Thailand 
across  Laos  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail. 

Carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion,  the  Amer- 
icanization of  the  war  could  conceivably  lead 
to  a  complete  American  takeover  of  South 
Viet  Nam.  A  widely  respected  American  com- 
mander advocates  this  course  privately  In  so 
many  words. 

■We  should  occupy  and  rule  this  country." 
he  says.  "Instead  of  pretending  to  respect  the 
sovereignty  of  a  government  that  really  Is 
only  temporary  and  Illegal  and  could  change 
tomorrow. 

"It  would  be  more  efficient,  and  probably 
the  end  result  would  be  better,  if  we  aban- 
doned the  Idea  of  assistance  and  pacification 
and  settled  for  subjugation,  regarding  South 
Viet  Nam  as  an  enemy  country. 

"That's  what  we  did  in  Korea.  Germany 
and  Japan  Can  you  honestly  deny  that  the 
results  you  see  now  In  those  countries  are 
better  than  anything  we  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  way  things  are  going  here  In  Viet 
Nam?" 

China's  entry  Into  the  war  would,  of  course, 
change  everything.  But  an  Administration 
official  told  a  group  of  Congressmen  recently. 
"If  anyone  had  said  a  year  ago  that  we  could 
do  what  we're  doing  now  without  China's 
coming  in.  I'd  have  said  he  was  crazy" 

Another  possibility  is  that  the  toughening 
American  military  blows  at  last  will  break 
down  the  enemy's  will  to  continue  the  war. 

Still  another  Is  some  new  political  crisis 
throwing  the  country  into  such  a  turmoil 
that  the  United  States  would  withdraw. 

Barring  some  such  development,  the  pres- 
ent trend  seems  clear.  It  Is  toward  indefinite 
occupation  by  an  American  force  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men. 


ONE  INTEREST  RATE  RISE  BRINGS 
ON  ANOTHER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
.sometimes  when  one  reads  about  tight 
money  or  is  shown  an  index  of  average 
charges  in  interest  rates,  it  has  a  rather 
cold,  abstract,  and  Impersonal  flavor. 
This  is  not  so  for  those  who  are  having  to 
face  their  banlcers  and  listen  to  the  in- 
terest demands  which  the  bankers  make, 
not  necessarily  because  of  their  cupidity 
but  because  of  their  Inability  to  do  other- 
wise because  of  the  lack  of  reserves  sup- 
plied by  the  banking  system. 

For  some  time  now  attempts  have  been 
made  to  control  the  expansion  and 
growth  of  the  economy  through  mone- 
tary measures,  that  is  to  say,  tight 
money,  higher  interest  rates,  and  a  i-a- 
tioiiing  of  credit. 

When  the  news  of  increasing  interest 
rates  occupies  large  parts  of  the  financial 
journals,   those  people  who   read  them 


tend  to  skip  over  them:  and,  of  course, 
many  people  are  not  regular  readers  of 
the  financial  jourrals  so  that  they  are 
unaware  of  the  day-to-day  happenings. 

The  Wall  Stret  Journal  undertakes  to 
keep  its  readers  advised  of  significant 
money  market  changes,  and  from  the  last 
week  of  June.  I  have  collected  the  fol- 
lowing examples  of  monetary  policy  at 
work.  Note  that  these  Include  some 
increase  in  Interest  paid  as  well  as  in- 
terest asked  since  the  spiral  goes  on  and 
on.  These  Items  are  essentially  head- 
lines, or  a  selection  of  a  key  sentence 
from  a  number  of  stories.  Note,  more- 
over, that  these  are  not  one  story  but 
literally  scores  of  stories  from  which 
these  disturbing  headines  have  t)een 
taken. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  make  Is  that 
interest  rate  rises  begun  at  one  point 
tend  to  spread  throughout  the  economy — 
that  one  rise  here  prompts  another  rise 
there — and  no  one  can  be  sure  where 
the  spiraling  process  is  going  to  lead  us. 
There  Is  no  ceiling  that  appears  to  hold, 
unless  it  may  be  that  of  a  "bust,"  which, 
of  course,  none  of  us  would  want. 

These  news  stories  about  rising  interest 
rates  collected  from  one  short  period  of 
a  week  are  not  only  telling  what  is  hap- 
pening but  should  give  concern  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  gain  to  be  expected 
from  competitive  boosting  of  rates. 

The  sheer  numbers  of  these  separate 
news  stories  seems  to  me  to  add  a  new 
dimension  to  the  news  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  ex- 
cerpts from  articles  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EXCERPTS.  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  JUN«  27 

Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  the  na- 
tion's second  largest  mutual  savings  bank, 
will  pay  a  b'^c  annual  dlvident  rate — up 
from  4'-2 — on  regular  savings  in  the  quar- 
ter beginning  July  1.  Dime  was  the  second 
New  York  savings  bank  to  announce  an 
Increase. 

In  Los  Angeles.  Lytton  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  one  of  the  country's  biggest 
associations.  Joined  giant  Home  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  In  breaking  through  the 
S&L  interest-rate  "celling"  by  offering  b^\'r 
on  regular  savings  and  b'^t"'>  on  special 
bonus  accounts,  effective  July  1.  Security 
Savings  &  Loan  Association,  a  subsidiary  of 
California  Financial  Corp..  has  also  adopted 
these  higher  rates.  Three  smaller  associa- 
tions in  the  San  Francisco  area  previously 
announced  they  would  begin  paying  5'4'; 
on  piissbook  accounts,  but  they  didn't 
change    their    rat«s    on    bonus    accounts. 

Home  Savings,  a  subsidiary  of  privately 
held  H  F.  Ahmanson  &  Co.  announced  late 
Thursday  that  starting  July  1  It  would  pay 
5'4';  on  passbook  accounts  and  5*4 'v  on 
special  accounts  of  at  least  $5,000  held  for  a 
minimum  of  3  years.  (Home  Savings  Is  the 
nation's  biggest  S&L  In  terms  of  Its  savings 
and  assets,  which  total  more  than  $2 
billion). 

The  California  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
a  trade  group,  expects  a  period  of  hesita- 
tion by  other  S&Ls  on  whether  to  follow 
Home  and  Lytton.  "The  members  are  gen- 
erally unhappy  about  the  breakthrough  be- 
cause they  feel  the  6"^  passbook  and  S'i'; 
bonus  rates  will  attract  as  much  money  at 
less  cost  as  the  higher  rates  will."  said  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  leagtje.     He 


said  it  would  be  a  "maihem.iticaJ  necessity" 
lor  those  S&Ls  that  go  higher  than  the  So 
authorized  as  of  July  1  to  raise  their  charges 
on  real  estate  loans  to  as  high  as  8  p.  The 
BidJB  generally  charged  8'';  or  eas^'c  on  new 
hi  me  loans  during  tlie  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  when  the  prevailing  savings-rate  level 
in  the  area  was  4  85  :  .  and  charged  about 
7  during  the  second  quarter  after  several 
\^eiit  to  5',   on  savings. 

Several  large  New  'ifork  banks  are  paying 
5  :  on  special  CDs  covering  funds  left  with 
Ihem  for  nine  months,  or  even  only  six 
months  In  some  cases.  A  minimum  deposit 
of  $2,500  Is  usually  required,  but  some 
.smaller  New  York  banks  are  paying  as  much 
as  5',a ',;.  on  savings  certificates  in  denomi- 
nations as  small  as  $100  or  even  $25.  Most 
New  York  savings  banks  are  offering  412% 
cm  regular  savings. 

Effective  Immediately.  Mellon  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  a  commercial  bank,  said  it 
will  offer  a  5  ;  savings  certificate.  The  cer- 
tificates will  have  a  2-year  maturity  and  wilb 
be  sold  In  minimum  amounts  of  $1,000  and 
additional  multiples  of  $100.  Mellon  Is  cur- 
rently offering  4  25':  savings  certificates  with 
a  maturity  of  6  months,  and  4.5'';  savings 
certificates  with  a  maturity  of  12  months, 
both  available  In  minimum  amounts  of  $100. 

[During  April,  the  first  month  of  the 
present  quarter.  New  York  savings  banlcs  had 
a  total  net  outflow  of  $300.7  million,  al- 
though part  of  the  drain  was  offset  by  net 
deposits  of  $77.3  million  in  May.  This  com- 
pared with  a  net  outflow  of  $71.7  million  In 
April  1965.  and  net  deposits  of  $104.7  in 
May   1965.  i 

Pressures  are  building  on  New  York  banks 
fir  an  Increase  In  the  rate  they  charge  for 
loans  to  securities  brokers.  An  Increase  In 
the  broker-loan  rate  often  is  a  prelude  to  a 
boost  In  commercial  banks'  prime  rate.  Both 
the  broker-loan  and  the  prime  rates  cur- 
rently are  S'aT.  Tliere  is  a  growing  feeling 
th.it  the  brokcr-loun  rate  will  be  Increased 
to  5''4''r  or  C;.  A  panel  of  bankers  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  New'  York  State 
Bankers  Association  emphasized  that  bank 
rates  will  edge  up  further  as  banks  continue 
a  policy  of  making  loans  more  selectively. 
Tie  panel  also  predicted  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  will  continue  to  apply  credit 
brakes  to  the  economy  during  coming 
months,  although  they  said  they  didn't  ex- 
pect an  Increase  in  the  discount  rate 
charged  by  Federal  Reserve  District  banks 
for  loans  to  member  commercial  banks. 

Speculation  over  an  Increase  in  the  broker- 
loan  rate  was  spurred  June  24  when  a  major 
New  York  bank  raised  its  rate  to  5^4  %  on 
certain  broker  loans,  althotigh  it  continued 
to  charge  the  prevailing  ftVi'^c  to  most  bro- 
kers. The  Institution  had  been  charging 
5'4  '"i  to  some  brokers  ever  since  March  when 
the  basic  broker-loan  rate  was  raised  to  5'^  ': 
from  5'r.  But  on  June  24  the  bank  brouglit 
more  loans  under  the  5^4';^  rate  because  of 
rising  cost*  to  the  bank  of  funds  obtained  in 
the  short-term  money  market.  jTlie  bank 
referred  to  was  later  Identified  as  Chase  Man- 
hattan] 

One  banker  noted  that  the  entire  lending- 
rate  structure  has  been  subject  to  strong  up- 
w.ard  pressure  In  recent  weeks,  and  It  was 
"nip  and  tuck"  whether  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease In  the  prime  rate  in  coming  months. 
This  rate  was  Increased  to  5'i  from  4 1.4%  In 
December,  and  then  was  raised  to  5Vi%  In 
March.  Tlie  December  increase  was  prompt- 
ed by  an  Increase  In  the  Federal  Reserve's 
"discount  rate"  to  the  current  4><,<l   from 

Other  lending  rates  .also  have  been  rising 
in  recent  months;  most  major  New  York 
banks  only  two  weeks  ago  increased  by  50 
cents  per  HOC  their  charge  for  automobile 
and  most  other  Instalment  loans.  The  rising 
lending  charges  and  moneymarket  rates  have 
stemmed  partly  from  Federal  Reserve  efforts 


to  tighten  credit  to  curb  Inflation.  In  the 
money  market  June  24.  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  said  the  rate  on  Federal  funds 
reached  S'j'c  on  most  transactions,  a  record 
high  "prevailing  rate."  At  least  one  transac- 
tion occurred  at  5^8%,  a  rate  which  made  its 
debut  only  June  23. 

EXCEHI»rS,    WAU.    STREET    JOtTRNAL.    JVNE     28 

Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.  an- 
nounced it  would  pay  5'2'"t  on  negotiable 
CDb  maturing  in  as  little  as  60  days;  th^bank 
had  formerly  been  paying  the  5',2%  only  on 
negotiable  CDs  maturing  in  180  days  and 
longer.  First  National  City  Bank  posted  a 
h\/2%  CD  rate  on  those  of  120  days  and 
longer;  the  bank  had  formerly  paid  the  5';.  "t 
maximum  on  the  CDs  due  in  180  days  and 
longer.  Morgan  Guftranty  Trust  Co.  and 
M.inufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co  applied  the 
maximum  5'2  ^.'c  posted  rate  to  their  180-day- 
and-longer  CDs;  they  had  formerly  been  pay- 
ing that  5Vi'"o  top  rate  on  CDs  maturing  in 
270  days  and  longer.  The  increases  an- 
nounced by  Chemical  and  the  others  on  the 
CDs  came  early  yesterday  before  the  late  af- 
ternoon move  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
boosting  to  5""'  from  4'"r  the  reserves  mem- 
ber banks  must  hold  against  certain  time 
deposits   other  than  savings  deposits. 

Six  dealers  in  bankers  acceptances  in- 
creased their  rates  '-g  percentage  point.  The 
increased  rate  quoted  by  Discount  Corp.  of 
New  York;  Brlggs,  Schaedle  &  Co.:  and  Salo- 
mon Brothers  &  Hutzler  was  b^f.'<  bid.  b^/j'^c 
offered  on  acceptance  due  in  1  to  90  days  and 
5I4';  bid.  55g-:  offered  on  &l-to-I80  day 
maturities.  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  & 
Smith.  Inc.;  M  &  T  Discount  Corp  :  and  First 
Bostoii  Corp.  are  quoting  the  same  increased 
rate  as  the  other  three  on  acceptances  due  Ln 
31  days  and  longer.  But  on  l-to-30  day  ac- 
ceptances, they  are  quoting  a  rate  of  5' 2''. 
bid,  5%%  offered. 

In  the  commercial  paper  sector.  Associates 
Investment  Co.  increased  by  'r  percentage 
ftoint  to  5V2'"c  its  rate  on  the  60-to-209  day 
maturity  range  of  the  lOUs  It  issues  and 
sells  directly  to  Investors.  The  company  left 
unchanged  at  5^,,';  Its  rate  on  30-to-59  day 
paper  and  unchanged  at  5'2'c  Its  rate  on 
210-to-270  day  paper.  The  prevailing  rate  on 
directly  placed  commercial  paper  is  5%Tc 
acro.ss  the  board  on  pap>er  due  from  30  to  270 
days.  A  numijer  of  major  finance  compa- 
nies are  quoting  above  this  prevailing  scale, 
however.  For  Instance.  Walter  E.  Heller  & 
Co.  is  paying  a  b^ 2'''<-  rate  on  paper  due  from 
30  to  270   days. 

In  a  surprise  action,  the  Reserve  Board 
voted  unanimously  to  set  a  5'c  reserve 
requirement  on  time  deposits — other  than 
regular  savings  account  deposn.s — in  excess 
of  $5  million  at  each  member  commercial 
bank.  "The  action."  the  Board  said,  "should 
exercise  a  tempering  influence  on  bank  Is- 
suance of  time  certificates  of  deposit.  '  It 
will  also,  the  Board  stated,  serve  to  apply 
a  moderate  additional  measure  of  restraint 
upon  the  expansion  of  banks'  loanable 
funds  and  thus  reinforce  the  operations  of 
other  instruments  of  monetary  policy  in 
containing  inflationary  pressures  |The  Re- 
serve Board  also  acted  to  bring  certain  prom- 
issory notes  under  the  reserve  and  interest 
rate  regulations  as  of  September  1.  covering 
those  Issued  ou   or  after  yesterday.] 

A  New  York  banker  said  he  figures  that  as 
a  result  of  setting  aside  somewhat  more 
cash  reserves  at  the  district  reserve  bank  it 
will  henceforth  cost  his  Institution  for  a 
5.5'^r  CD  another  0.38'"r.  instead  of  0  32  ; 
currently;  in  addition  to  paying  the  55  : 
in  thi.c  instance  to  the  investor  the  bank 
figures  It  Incurs  the  additional  expense  for 
leaving  c.^sh  at  the  Federal  Reserve  where  the 
funds  cannot  earn  interest  and  for  an  In- 
surance fee  paid  on  the  deposit  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corp 

I  Time  and  savings  deposits  at  member 
banks  rose   5'";.    In  the   first  five  months  of 


this  year,  compared  with  a  7-5<~;-  gain  in  the 
like  period  of  last  year.  In  contrast,  the 
Board  said  it  estimated  that  investment  by 
individuals  in  marketable  securities  was 
"four  times  as  large  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  as  In  the  first  quarter  of  1965." 
Banks  suffered  a  Jl  2  billion  decline  in  pass- 
book sa'.ings  deposits  between  last  Decem- 
ber 3  and  May  11.  the  report  showed,  but  in 
the  same  span  their  consumer-type  certifi- 
cates and  similar  Instruments  gained  $5.3 
billion,  or  40'",-  The  bulk  was  in  savings 
certificates  and  other  nonnegotiable  certifi- 
cates, up  by  $4  2  billion  ] 

Only  half  as  many  banks  raised  rates  on 
consumer-type  time  deposits  between  March 
2  and  May  11  as  between  December  3  and 
March  2.  As  of  May  11.  the  "vast  majority" 
were  paying  top  rates  that  didn't  exceed 
4.5%  on  any  such  deposits  and  rates  in  ex- 
cess of  b"'.  were  "infrequent,"  the  Board 
said. 

More  thrift  Institutions  in  the  New  Ycrk 
metropolitan  area  and  elsewhere  in  the 
tJnited  States  increased  their  dividend  rates 
for  the  period  beginning  July  1  in  their  con- 
tinuing battle  with  commercial  banks  for 
savers'  dollars.  Willlamsburgh  Savings  Bank 
and  Kings  County  Savings  Bank,  both  in 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  said  they  would 
pay  a  b'l  annual  dividend,  up  from  4'2'r. 
on  regular  savings  in  the  quarter  beginning 
Friday.  Rate  increases  were  also  posted 
by  four  more  savings  and  loan  associations 
In  Southern  California.  In  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
major  savings  and  loan  associations  intro- 
duced 51^  "savings  certificates"  beginning 
at  mid-year  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  flow 
of  savings  from  their  institutions.  Tlie 
higher  rate  in  Georgia,  authorized  recently 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  will 
take  effect  July  1  on  savings  certificates 
In  denominations  of  $1,000  or  more  and 
covering  funds  left  with  the  savings  and 
loans  for  six  months  or  longer. 

Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn  decided  to 
limit  new  deposits  from  charitable  tind  re- 
ligious organizations  to  $25,000.  New  York 
savings  banks'  have  been  permitted  under  a 
1957  law  to  take  unlim.lted  deposits  from 
religious  and  charitable  organizations.  A 
spokesman  for  the  bank  said  that  the  bank 
had  found  institutional  deposits  "too  vol- 
atile '  since  the  start  of  1966.  when  yields 
offered  by  commercial  banks  on  special 
"CDs"  became  more  attractive.  Dime  Sav- 
ings had  more  than  $100  million  of  Institu- 
tional funds  on  deposit  at  year-end.  but 
these  funds  have  narrowed  to  only  about 
$32  million  at  present  as  the  de|>ositors 
sought   higher  yields  elsewhere. 

In  Southern  California  four  savings  and 
loan  associations  announced  they  will  start 
paying  b\^','c  on  regular  savings  and  5^,;  on 
special  bonus  accounts  starting  FYlday.  The 
move  followed  last  week's  puncture  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  5  7r  divi- 
dend-rate "ceiling"  In  California  by  Home 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  and  Lytton 
Savings  and  Loan  Association.  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  recently  increased 
to  b'~c  from  4.85';^  the  maximum  rate  asso- 
ciations pan  offer  without  their  losing  their 
right  to  borrow  from  their  district  Home 
Loan  Bank:  the  Board's  new  5Tc  rate  "cell- 
ing" Is  to  take  efTect  Friday. 

Yields  on  the  Treasury's  latest  Issue  of 
13-week  bills  edged  down,  but  those  on  the 
26-week  issue  increased  slightly.  The  re- 
turn to  investors  on  the  13-week  issue 
dropped  to  4  435'",  ..the  lowest  since  E>ecem- 
ber  13  when  the  yield  was  4  391'7r.  The 
average  yield  last  week  was  4  470%.  The 
average  jield  on  the  companion  26-week  Is- 
sue rose  to  4  610''c  from  4.591":  the  week 
before. 

Government  bond  prices  dipped  sharply 
yesterday  amid  forecasts  of  possibly  higher 
interest  rates.  Including  those  charged  by 
banks  for  loans  to  sectirlties  brokers.  Mark- 
downs  ranging  to  '2  point  were  common  on 
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longer  term  Treasury  Issues  on  some  dealers' 
quotation  sheets.  Investment-qualll;y  cor- 
porate bonds  trading  In  the  secondary  mar- 
ket were  mostly  4  to  U  p>olnt  lower.  Trad- 
ing  In   both   sectors   was   described  as  quiet. 

E.\CERPTS.    WALL    STMET    JOiniNAL,    JTTNB    29 

Thrift  concerns  throughout  the  country 
were  authorized  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  lo  pay  up  to  5'"o  annual  Interest 
on  six-month  savings  certificates  of  at  least 
»1,000.  Until  now.  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  been  limited  to  4^4%  on  such 
certlflcutes  e.Kcept  In  a  few  areas  where  keen 
competition  with  commercial  banks  led  the 
board  to  permit  5  -  rates.  The  move  was 
aimed  at  reducing  "the  drain  on  available 
mortgage  funds  for  housing  caused  by  the 
widespread  practice  of  commercial  banks  of 
paying  5';-  or  more  on  consumer-type  certlf- 
Icatee  of  deposit." 

Dividend  rates  on  savings  In  California 
savings  and  loan  associations  would  t<e  con- 
trolled by  a  suvie  official  for  1  year  under 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Calif ornii  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League  The  bill  Introduced 
in  the  stale  isenale  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
recent  rate-rise  competition  in  the  state. 
The  bill  would  pernut  the  California  f;avlngs 
and  loan  commissioner  "to  halt  uplraling 
rates  when  he  thinks  It  is  in  the  puMlc  In- 
terest to  do  so." 

withdrawals  by  savers  are  heavy  as  the 
second  quarter  draws  to  a  close,  several  lead- 
ing New  York  savings  Institutions  re  x>rted. 
Officials  assumed  mi>st  of  the  outflow  was 
going  to  commercial  banks  offering  certif- 
icates of  deposit  paying  at  least  5%. 

A  World  Bank  oflerlng  of  5^%  bonds  to- 
taling $175  million  was  accorded  a  warm  re- 
ception by  investors  after  reaching  the  mar- 
ket at  99'4.  to  yield  539';.  The  prevloua 
record  yield  on  a  World  Bank  Issue  of  long- 
term  US  dollar  bonds  was  5%  on  a  tl25 
million  offering  in  February  1960. 

While  large-denomination  CDs  Issued  by 
big  banks  generally  can  be  sold  in  the  money 
market  to  obtain  cash  In  advance  of  matu- 
rity. It's  the  consumer-sized  certificates.  In 
amounts  as  .small  as  $25,  that  as-soclatlons 
complain  are  luring  funds  away  from  them 
and  decrp.'u-iUiK  their  ability  to  finari:e  home 
con.structlon  The  Home  Loan  Bank  Boards 
aim  is  also  to  deter  further  escal  «tlon  In 
competitive  interest  rates," 

Mr  Home.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  mnrle  clear  that  the  board 
only  reluctantly  permitted  the  higher  pass- 
b<x>k  rate.  A  "more  appropriate"  approach 
would  have  been  to  "reduce  the  widespread 
availability  of  consumer  CDs."  he  Si  Id.  pre- 
sumably through  action  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  been  unwilling  to  take. 

The  average  Interest  rate  charged  on  busi- 
ness loans  by  seven  major  New  York  city 
banks  rose  sharply  In  the  first  half  of  June 
from  the  first  halt  of  March,  but  the  number 
of  loans  declined  a  bit.  according  to  a  quar- 
terly survey  by  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  The  Reserve  Bank  said  the  average 
rate  on  short-term  loans  due  on  demand  or 
in  year  or  less  climbed  to  5.58'"c  In  the  first 
15  days  of  June  from  5  35",  In  the  like  March 
period,  and  4.64  •:  In  the  first  15  dayi.  of  June 
1965,  The  average  rate  on  term  loans  due  In 
more  than  a  year  rose  to  5  47'"^  In  the  first 
half  of  June  from  5  31'"-  in  the  Marth  period 
and  4  70%  in  the  June  1965  period.  A 
spokesman  said  the  latest  average  Interest 
rates  for  both  categories  of  loans  were  the 
highest  since  the  Reserve  Bank  bejran  such 
surveys  In  1938  The  Reserve  Bank  attrib- 
uted the  sharp  rise  maJnly  to  the  March  10 
Increase  to  5'2%  from  5%  In  thj  banks' 
prime  rate— their  minimum  charge  for  loans 
to  their  biggest  and  most  credit-worthy  cus- 
tomers. 

Government  Issues  led  the  bond  markets 
to  lower  gpround  yesterday.    Maxtcdowna  rang- 


ing to  more  than  %  left  long-term  Treasury 
bonds  only  about  a  half-point  above  their 
40-year  price  lows  established  In  early  March. 
Treasury-bond  specialists  attributed  the  de- 
cline in  their  market  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action  Increasing  to  6'",.  the  reserve 
requirement  for  certain  time  deposits  in  ex- 
cess of  $5  million  at  each  member  bank. 
Since  late  1962.  banks  have  had  to  keep  a 
4%  reserve.  The  move  "heightened  specula- 
tion that  the  Board  may  soon  raise  the  dis- 
count rate  from  the  present  4'2';,"  The 
Treasury's  4'-4'i  bonds  of  1987  92,  usually 
considered  the  Ijellwether  of  long-term  Gov- 
ernment Issues,  fell  18-32  yesterday  on  some 
dealers'  quotation  sheets  to  close  at  92  18- 
32  bid.  92  26-32  asked.  The  key  4'4S  have 
thus  far  In  1966  ranged  from  a  high  of  96 
22-32  bid  first  set  January  6  to  a  low  closing 
bid  of  91  30-32  set  March  2.  The  yield  at 
yesterday's  asked  price  was  figured  at  about 
4,73. 

The  practice  of  major  New  York  City  banks 
charging  a  "split"  rate  up  to  a.-^  much  as 
5^4';  on  loans  to  securities  brokers  became 
more  widespread  yesterday 

EXCERPT,    WALL    STREET    JOURNAL.    JUNE    30 

The  "prime  "  rate  on  loans  to  business  was 
raised  to  S'^'-,  from  S'-j'^r  by  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.,  New  York's  fifth 
largest  bank  First  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, that  city's  second  largest,  said  It  was 
foUowUig  suit.  Although  the  rise  In  In- 
terest rates  generally  has  been  accelerat- 
ing in  recent  weeks,  the  Increase  In  the  basic 
lending  charge  by  Chemical  Bank  took  most 
banks  by  surprise  Oth-^r  major  New  York 
banks  siild  they're  studying  the  situation. 

However,  as  a  cilscount-rate  rise  would 
tend  to  give  further  upward  thrust  to  rates 
generally,  it  Is  believed  tliat  both  Administra- 
tion and  Federal  Reserve  officials  would  pre- 
fer to  avoid  an  early  Increitse,  Because  of 
the  sw^ift  changes  in  Interest  rates  of  many 
kinds,  the  monetary  authorities  are  said  to 
concede  that  their  "vlsibllly  Is  lower  than 
usual"  and  that  the  course  they'll  have  to 
take  Is  even   less  predictable  than  usual. 

Coinciding  with  this  continuing  increase 
In  bank  loan  volume,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  been  pressing  down  further  on  the  banks' 
reserves  of  available  loan  funds.  In  the 
latest  statement  week,  for  Instance,  the 
banking  system  had  a  minus  or  net  borrowed 
reserves  of  $417  million  on  average,  the  big- 
gest reserve  deficit  In  six  years. 

Several  more  California  savings  and  loan 
associations  — most  of  them  small — an- 
nounced they  would  ofTer  a  S'^'";  dividend 
rate  on  regular  passbook  accounts  beginning 
Friday. 

The  highest  yield  on  the  Treasury  list  yes- 
terday for  bonds  mattiring  In  more  than  10 
years  was  4.83"^;.  provided  by  the  4s  of  1980. 
A  4  73'^;  yield  was  offered  Investors  by  the 
4-'4S  of  1987-92.  usually  considered  the  bell- 
wether of  long-term  U.S.  Government  bonds. 

Commercial  paper  rates  rose  across  a  broad 
front  In  the  money  market  yesterday.  Eleven 
large  sales  finance  companies  announced  a 
rate  of  .s  5  -  on  the  promissory  notes  they 
issue  and  place  directly  with  investors  from 
30  to  270  days.  Before  yesterday's  move, 
most  finance  companies  were  paying  S-',,'' 
on  paper  maturing  from  30  to  270  days,  al- 
though some  were  already  at  the  5  5'",  level 
on  their  Intermediate  and  long-term  maturi- 
ties. 

EXCERI>TS,    WALL    STREET    JOURNAL.    JULY     1 

Basic  lending  charge  Increase  spread  to 
major  bunks  throughout  the  country  and 
speculation  aro.se  regarding  the  possibility  of 
a  further  advance.  In  line  with  the  action 
announced  late  Wednesday  by  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.,  key  banks  in  lead- 
ing cities  raised  their  minimum  charge  on 
business  loans  to  5-\^'r  from  S-^j'',-.  Mor- 
gan   Guaranty    Trust    Co..    New    York,    also 


raised  a  special  charge  for  some  loans  to  se- 
curities brokers  and  dealers  by  a  half  point  to 
6';.  While  other  major  New  York  banks  set 
their  rate  for  such  loans  at  the  6-*4'"o  level 
for  business  loans  generally,  the  Morgan  ac- 
tion created  some  doubt  whether  the  6-'4'"f 
prime  rate  might  long  stay  In  effect  or  move 
BtlU  higher. 

More  major  mutual  savings  banks  In  New 
York  boosted  their  dividend  rate  on  regular 
savings  accounts  to  5'"c  from  i-VjTo  for  the 
period  beginning  today. 

At  least  two  more  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions announced  5',  six-month  certificate 
plans  under  the  newly  relaxed  rules  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

In  the  span  of  about  an  hour  after  the 
banks'  customary  9  a.m.  opening,  scores  of 
large  banks  In  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
FYanclsco,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas.  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere  posted  the  boost  In  the  basic 
business  lending  fee.  or  "prime"  rate. 

At  5^;'", ,  the  prime  rate  is  the  highest 
since  the  .-ate  first  came  Into  general  use 
In  the  early  1930s.  The  latest  increase  Is  the 
third  In  the  bank's  basic  lending  charge  In 
six  months:  the  two  previous  Increases  were 
each  by   a  one-half  percentage  p>olnt. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  continues  to 
maintain  pressure  on  the  reserves  of  Its 
commercial-bank  members  in  an  efTort  to 
mcxlerate  surging  credit  demand,  latest 
figures  from  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  indicate.  Although  the  mintis  reserve 
figure  of  the  latest  week  shrank  a  bit  from 
the  previous  week's  level,  it  was  still  well 
within  the  range  that  many  banking  experts 
regard  as  reflecting  a  tight  money  p)ollcy, 

A  wave  of  last-minute  announcements  by 
California  savings  and  loan  associations  on 
dividend  rates  they  plan  to  pay  savers  for 
the  quarter  beginning  today  established 
5'i'',.  as  the  prevailing  yield  on  passbook 
accounts  among  the  savings  concerns  la 
in  the  state  At  that  rate,  the  associations 
will  pierce  a  5',  "celling  "  Imposed  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

US.  Government  bonds  posted  markdowns 
ranging  to  ^4  point  yesterday  In  what  was 
described  as  moderately  active  trading.  The 
k«ses  left  the  prices  of  many  long-term 
Issues  within  '„  point  of  their  40-year  lows, 
established  In  March. 

Savings  concerns  In  California  stepped  up 
their  rate  war  after  Federal  regulators  de- 
molished as  unenforceable  their  Umlto  on 
dividend  rates  most  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations can  pay  savers.  The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  decision  was  Issued  Friday 
after  most  m.ijor  Callforn'a  savings  and  loans 
had  chosen  to  Ignore  Its  newly  fxjsted  S'',- 
celling  on  passbook  accounts.  Following  the 
Board's  announcement,  most  associations  In 
the  state  siild  they  would  pay  5,25";^  on  reg- 
ular pass'jook  accounts  and  5,75 '"c  on  special 
bonus  accounts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  no 
preat  purpose  would  be  served  by  con- 
tinuing with  the  newspapers  of  another 
weeic  covering  similar  headlines.  An- 
other graphic  way.  however,  to  look  at 
the  competitive  interest-i-ate  situation 
Into  which  we  have  fallen  is  the  amount 
of  space  given  over  to  the  near  frantic 
advertising  for  money  by  savings  instltu- 
tiorLS.  In  the  paper  of  Tuesday,  July  5. 
there  are — as  there  have  been  on  many 
recent  days — half-page  advertisements 
by  both  the  east  coast  and  west  coast 
institutions  offering  such  things  as  "new 
extra  high  rates."  "special  high  rates, ' 
and  a  "flexible  high  rate"  for  loenable 
funds.  Many  of  the  ads  run  In  terms  of 
so-called  bonus  accounts  where  the  com- 
petition expresses  Itself  in  more  frequent 


compoundinp  of  interest  or  shorter  terms 
to  earn  the  high  rates.  By  actual  mcas- 
ui^ement,  it  turns  out  that  nearly  30 
percent  of  the  noncla.ssified  advertising 
In  this  single  daily  eastern  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  bank  advertise- 
ments— not  merely  in^.titulional — liter- 
ally begging  for  funds. 

I  ask  if  it  is  not  quite  a  commentary 
i\]X)u  the  interest-rale  picture  today  to 
find  that  tiie  adveiti.sement-s  in.serted  by 
financial  institution.s  competin,'?  for  funds 
to  lend  at  hlfiher  and  hifhcr  interest 
rates  take  up  not  far  fiom  one-half  as 
much  space  as  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
advertisements — airplanes,  new  stock  is- 
.sues,  men's  clothing,  hot<-ls,  chemicals, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  foith— combined? 
I  ccitalnly  cannot  di.'.mi.ss  the  present 
competitive  tight-money  situation  as  a 
healthy  one. 


RISING  INTEREST  RATES  EVEN 
AGAINST  SEASONAL  TREND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President.  I 
have  previously  commented  upon  the  way 
Interest  rat«s  have  been  nio\ing  up  so 
rapidly  in  recent  weeks  and  months.  A 
small  table  prepared  by  the  research  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  St.  Loui.s  and  released  July  8.  I  think, 
will  be  of  Interest  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  observers  in  underscoring 
how  selected  Interest  rates  have  been 
going  up  at  a  time  when  credit  demands 
during  the  first  half  of  a  calendar  year 
would  ordinarily  be  expected  to  be  less 
than  in  the  latter  half . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Selected  interest  rates 

"* 

Week 

riiiliiif! 

July  9.  IW>& 

Week 

endtiif: 
Juii.  7,  1»U6 

2<la>s 

fiidiiic 

July  fi,  IWiti 

PerwiitrtRe 

iiuTea.*!'. 

last  half 

lUCS 

Percenlape 

iucreas*-, 

l.M  hiilf 

lUCXt 

Corporate  Aaa  

4.47 

:i.  17 

4.  5<l 
4.2s 
4.3K 
4.25 

4.73 
8.4(1 

.MO 
4.W) 
4.75 
4.75 

5.12 
3.(i4 

.S.TS 

.^.  .so 
5,«3 
5.5<) 

4-5.8 

-1-7.3 

-f-ll.l 

-1-1 '2.9 

-1-K4 

-fll.S 

-1-8.2 

-1-7.1 

+1.V0 

-1-14.  li 
-t-lK.5 
-1-15.8 

Plate  and  local  Aaa 

Primp  ratp    

Larif  cprtiliiatps  of  deposit . 
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REV.    WILLIAM    BUCKNER,    AUSTIN, 
TEX.— PASTOR    AND    LAWYER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  down  in 
my  State,  there  is  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  the  Reverend  William  Buckner 
who  Is  literally  practicing  what  he 
pi-eaclies.  The  citizens  of  Austin,  and 
the  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
cliurches  in  that  capital  city,  have  a  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  his  deeds. 

Beside  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
church,  he  is  also  a  .scholar  of  the  laws 
of  man.  Reverend  Buckner  practices  his 
ministry  in  the  courthou.se  as  well  as  in 
the  sanctuary  of  his  church,  by  running 
a  legal  aid  seiTice  for  indigent  families 
and  financially  hard-pressed  persons. 

The  story  of  his  dual  role  a.s  pastor 
and  lawyer  was  told  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  magazine  Presbyterian  Life.  Since 
Reverend  Buckner's  activities  exemplify 
the  finest  of  private  charitable  activities. 
I  ask  that  the  article  "Pastor  and  Law- 
yer," by  Mildred  M,  Hermann,  be  in- 
serted into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Pastor  and  Lawyer;   William  Btckner  Or- 

FEHs   A    Hrp-PocKET    Legal-Aid   Service   in 

AisTiN,  Tex. 

(By  Mildred  M   Hermann! 

About  three  years  ago  word  began  to  spread 
through  the  pancake  and  hamburger  houses 
near  Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Sem- 
inary In  Texas  that  one  of  the  regular  stu- 
dent customers  was  already  a  full-fledged 
lawyer. 

A  bufiboy  finally  nskeii  the  student,  sem- 
inarian William  P,  Buckner  III.  if  the  rumor 
were  true.  Y€>s,  he  had  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  In   1957,  replied  Buckner.  who  Is  a 


graduate  of  Baylor  University  and  its  Law 
School.  Did  the  busboy's  question  mean 
that  he  needed  legal  help?    It  did. 

Liiter  an  Austin  minister  .sent  a  narcotics 
addict  to  the  seminary  for  assistance.  Bill 
Buckner.  as  part  of  his  fieldwork  assignment, 
spent  two  weeks  hunting  a  Job  for  the  man. 
Then  he  took  the  direct  aproach  and  called 
Hank  Brown,  the  state  AFI^CIO  president. 
Brown  interviewed  the  addict  and  found  him 
a  Job. 

Still  later  Buckner  visited  a  young  prisoner 
charged  with  double  murder.  At  the  youth's 
requett,  the  seminarian  called  in  a  "real  min- 
ister"— an  Austin  Seminar\-  profe.ssor.  After- 
ward the  two  men  went  to  a  detention  home 
to  tell  Uie  prisoners  girl  friend,  a  minor, 
that  he  was  "sorry  "  he  had  kidnapped  and 
involved  her. 

"You're  from  the  church?"  the  girl  ques- 
tioned when  theitwo  nien  introduced  them- 
selves. "That  Blace  where  people  hear  a 
sermon?" 

A  number  of  studies  had  documented  the 
needs  of  the  people  living  in  Ea-st  Austin 
parish,  where  all  three  of  the.se  Incidents 
took  place  But  through  his  personal  ex- 
periences Bill  Buckner  became  convinced 
that  he  could  combine  his  theological  and 
legal  training  to  ofler  a  unique  service.  With 
support  frona  synod  and  presbytery,  and 
new-church-development  funds  from  the 
Board  of  National  Missions,  he  launched  an 
experimental  ministry  in  February,  1965  At 
the  time  the  thlrty-two-year-oid  Buckner 
was   newly   ordained   and   Just   married, 

"A  hip-pocket  legal-aid  service  run  by  a 
man  hungry  to  preach"  was  the  way  Bill 
Buckner  recently  described  his  work  for  a 
former  colleague.  Most  of  the  times  the  min- 
ister-lawyer's base  of  operations  is  a  store 
with  a  plate-glass  front  at  1205-A  East 
Eleventh  Street.  Partitions  mark  olT  a  law 
office  and  waiting  room  up  front.  Behind 
them  is  a  chapel  with  a  borrowed  white  com- 
munion table  and  a  cross  put  together  from 
scrap  lumt>er. 


A  placard  reading  "St.  Augustine  tTnited 
Presbyterian  Chapel "  swings  below  larger 
signs  of  an  investment  company,  a  barber 
shop,  and  a  beauty  school.  To  have  hung 
out  a  lawyer's  shingle  would  have  defeated 
the  Intent  of  Bill  Buckner's  program,  for  its 
aim  Is  not  merely  to  offer  desperately  needed 
legal  aid  to  the  poor.  It  is  to  provide  even- 
tually a  fully-rounded  United  Presbyterian 
ministry  in  a  community  that  some  o'Dserv- 
ers  believe  is  as  potentially  explosive  as  Watts 
or  Harlem. 

A  sentence  on  the  chapel's  big  front  win- 
dow spells  out  its  purpose  for  passersby:  We 
preach  Christ  In  word  ( ,  .  .  sermon  t .  and  we 
preach  Christ  in  deed  by  trying  to  help  those 
who  are  in  trouble  with  the  law  and  who 
cannot  afford  legal  advice  and  cannot  be 
helj>ed  by  the  legal-aid  clinic." 

The  clime  mentioned  in  the  sentence  is 
part  of  the  teaching  program  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Law  School.  Students  take 
cases  they  are  equipped  to  handle:  faculty 
members  check  their  work.  Until  St.  Au- 
gustine's program  began,  the  clinic  provided 
the  only  free  assistance  of  Its  kind  in  the 
city.  Soon  Austin  will  have  a  third  agencv, 
a  legal-aid  society,  which  the  bar  association 
is  organizing,  in  part  with  anti-F>overty 
funds. 

Law  students  who  have  worked  In  both  the 
university  clinic  and  St,  Augustine  Chapel 
say  that  the  church  unit  has  the  psychologi- 
cal advantage  of  being  where  the  people  who 
need  its  services  are.  Student  volunteers 
find  that  the  university  atmosphere  intimi- 
dates some  would-be  clients  for  the  law- 
school  clinic.  The  new  legal-aid  society  will 
be  In  the  courthouse,  which  means  one 
thing — Jail — to  many  residents  of  East  Aus- 
tin. 

"We  need  Buckner."  says  Travis  County 
Sheriff  T.  O.  Lang,  a  concerned  Lutheran 
layman,  "because  we  |the  law-enforcement 
bodies)  seem  the  natural  enemy  in  the  eyes 
of  East  Austin." 

Although  readily  available  In-  his  street- 
side,  glassed-in  office.  Bill  Buckner  spent  a 
lonely  first  two  months  on  the  Job.  It  was 
only  when  he  returned  to  his  student  routine 
and  started  appearing  In  the  local  lunch 
spots  and  night  places  that  people  began  to 
take  their  problems  to  him  at  the  chapel. 

Now  welfare  workers  refer  cases  to  him. 
So  do  businessmen,  public-health  nurses, 
and  ministers  of  many  churches.  Including 
the  Roman  Catholic.  Agencies  making  re- 
ferrals Include  the  university  legal-aid  clinic, 
hospitals,  and  a  Juvenile  home.  On  several 
occasions  he  has  served  by  request  as  co- 
counsel  to  court-appointed  attorneys  han- 
dling criminal  cases  for  the  Indigent. 

Mr.  Buckner's  cases  range  from  the  simple 
to  the  intricate.  A  letter  he  wrote  ended  the 
threats  with  which  a  correspondence  school 
was  holding  a  girl  in  terror  about  nonpay- 
ment for  a  course  she  had  discontinued,  in 
another  Instance,  the  lawyer-minister  helped 
two  very  young  couples  of  waiters  and  wait- 
resses untangle  their  previous  marital  com- 
plications; later  he  married  them  in  a  double 
wedding  with  all  the  frills  In  a  borrowed 
suburban  sanctuary.  In  a  third  case,  he 
helped  a  Mexican  grandmother  obtain  citi- 
zenship papers.  Then  he  worked  up  the 
necessary  documents  so  that  she  could  adopt 
a  near-blind,  abandoned  teen-age  grand- 
daughter. 

Buckner  has  been  working  in  tandem  with 
the  court  and  a  Southern  Presbyterian 
lawyer,  who  volunteered  his  help,  to  keep 
a  Federal  probationer  frc«n  returning  to  Jail. 
"When  I  first  met  [Billl.  1  was  Just  about 
one  step  short  of  returning  to  prison,"  the 
parolee  has  written.  "I  had  no  self-respect 
and  my  family  was  Just  .  .  .  going  by  the 
boards.  Through  his  counseling,  compas- 
sion, and  more  occasionally  a  good  psycho- 
logical Jolt,  I  Bill  J  has  helped  me  come  from 
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ft  bum  and  a  social  misfit  to  a  new  start  In 
becoming  a  responsible  and  solid  member  of 
the  church  and  community." 

In  Buckner  3  view,  his  role  as  both  min- 
ister and  lawyer  has  two  p*rts.  One  Is 
•cleaning  up  aiier  the  grenade  explodes," 
precipitated  by  family  upset,  race  prejudice, 
lack  of  education,  lethargy.  Injustice,  or 
emotional  Instability.  T.ie  other  Is  prevent- 
ing the  explosion. 

He  cites  the  problems  that  brought  three 
■womeu  Into  the  chapel  one  day  we  were 
interviewing  him.  An  Anglo  grandmother 
wanted  to  adopt  an  Illegitimate  grandson. 
A  Spanish  teen-ager  wanted  to  legitimize  her 
baby.  A  middle-aged  Negro  woman  wanted 
to  work  out  the  details  of  the  dlvort;e  that 
seemed  her  children's  only  bulwark  against 
the  drunken  despair  of  their  father.  (Buck- 
ner agrees  to  handle  a  diviirce  case  onl;'  after 
the  pastor  of  both  hustmnd  and  wife  recom- 
mends divorce  without  resiervatlon.  If  they 
have  no  minister,  he  finds  one  for  them.) 
What  would  hsve  happened  If  the  concern 
of  the  Protestant  community  had  reached 
out  to  these  women  many  years  ago?  Buck- 
ner wonders  If  there  had  been  "real  love 
that  is  aware  of  people's  need,"  he  conjec- 
tures, would  someone  in  a  church  have 
found  a  lawyer  to  advise  the  elderly  woman? 
Would  someone  have  1  elped  the  teenage 
motlier  "get  enough  family  love"  so  that 
she  might  have  stayed  in  school  and  found 
a  real  marriage?  Would  someone  have  given 
the  Negro  couple  a  chance  by  providing  a 
decent  education  and  Job  for  the  hv.sband? 
The  persons  who  outlined  the  specifica- 
tions for  St.  Augtistlne  Chapel  wrote  t^at  Us 
ministry  should  Include,  in  addition  ,o  the 
restoring  of  Individuals,  tising  the  'good 
offices  of  the  church  ...  in  bringing  iibout 
social,  economic,  and  political  harmony  .  .  . 
to  the  end  that  social  Justice  might  be 
brought  about." 

Minister  Buckner  uses  the  "good  ofBces"  in 
varied  ways.  When  Austin  church  people 
ask  what  they  can  do  to  help  wl'h  his 
work,  he  asks.  "Do  you  pay  your  employees 
t!ie  Federal  minimum  wage?  Do  you  In- 
clude them  in  Social  Security?"  He  is  co- 
chairman  of  a  state  group  called  COMIDA, 
Conunittee  on  Minimum  Income  for  Deprived 
Americans.  (In  Spanish,  the  word  means 
"food.")  Representatives  of  church,  labor, 
business,  civic,  and  charitable  organization.s 
termed  COMIDA  to  work  for  legislation  that 
would  provide  a  state  minimum  wage  and  to 
extend  the  Federal  minimum  to  workers  not 
covered  by  the  interstate  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Buckner  is  also  a  strong  advocate  of  "coun- 
Bel-care."  an  envisioned  system  that,  would 
provide  legal  aid  for  in.ptnerlshed  {amilies 
through  an  attorney  of  their  choice. 

•  I  keep  wondering  what  people  wou  d  do  If 
St.  Augustine  didnt  exist."  mused  a  Jewish 
law  student  as  he  thought  back  over  his  few 
months  of  voUinteer  work  at  the  chapel. 
"One  woman  would  have  lost  her  kid.?  If  we 
hadn't  tiled  for  her.  A  man  would  have 
landed  In  Jail  for  a  stupid  attempt  to  pass  a 
forged  check  if  we  hadn't  arranged  for  him 
to  pay  the  money  off  a  little  at  a  lime.  A 
devout  Roman  Catholic  would  proba  >ly  have 
killed  herself  trying  to  care  for  a  mentally 
Incompetent  husband  If  BUI  hadn't  arranged 
for  a  chancery  court  divorce." 

The  students  law  curriculum  had  included 
a  seminar  on  civil  rights,  but  it  had  had  lit- 
tle Influence  on  his  views.  Then  his  work  at 
the  chapel  gave  him  a  firsthand  look  at  "the 
heartache,  the  breaches  of  civil  rights,  stu- 
pidities, and  fears"  in  East  Atistln.  ":  finally 
learned."  he  said  to  the  obvlotis  sati;ifactlon 
or  Mr  Buckner.  'That  you  have  got  to  sym- 
pathize with  people  in  their  weakness  and 
help  them  overcome  what  makes  them  weak" 
In  Austin  there  are  five  other  United  Pre.<!- 
byterian  congregations.  Including  a  suburban 
new-church-development   project.     In   their 


eyes,  It  Is  not  St,  Au^stlne  Chapel  that  Is 
attempUng  to  minister  In  East  Austin,  but 
all  United  Presbyterians. 

"People  ask  ua  what  we're  trying  to  do  In 
East  Austin,"  says  the  Reverend  William  P. 
Caldwell,  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  helps  support  the  chapel.  "I 
say  that  we're  trying  to  mnke  a  witness  In 
the  community.  We  can't  take  on  all  the 
social  needs,  but  we  can  show  we  care." 


PRIVACY  REVIVED 
Mr.  LONG  of  Mis-soui  i.  Mr.  President, 
"the  light  of  privacy."  s'l^ted  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  American  Bar  As.sociation 
Journal,  "has  long  been  neglected."  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  article 
jxiints  out: 

We  have  been  steadily  subjected  to  in- 
creased activity  by  Inspectors,  moralists  and 
censors  of  all  kinds,  governmental  and  non- 
governmental. 

The  June  1966  issue  of  the  ABA  Jour- 
nal includes  a  most  thought-provoking 
editorial  on  the  concept  of  privacy.  I 
urse  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  this, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  the  editorial 
ref<"rred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Privacy  Revived 

A  surprising  but  welcome  feature  may  be 
found  In  the  recent  birth  control  decision 
of  the  supreme  Court.  Griswold  v.  Coimecti- 
r«t.  381  US.  479  (1965). 

The  Court  In  that  case  held  that  a  Con- 
necticut statute  prohibiting  the  use  of  con- 
traceptive devices  and  the  aiding  or  abetting 
of  persons  tislng  such  devices  wus  unconsti- 
tutional and  void  as  Invading  the  right  of 
privacy.  The  Court's  opinion,  in  which  five 
Justices  concurred,  was  written  by  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas:  separate  concurring  opinions  were 
written  by  Mr  Justice  Goldberg  and  by  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  and  Mr.  Justice  White.  Jus- 
tices Black  and  Stewart  dissented. 

We  take  no  position  and  express  no  view 
on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  birth  control. 
Our  interest  lies  in  the  broad  statement  that 
"the  right  of  privacy  which  presses  for  recog- 
nition here  is  a  legitimate  one '.  However 
difficult  It  may  l>e  to  follow  the  road  blazed 
by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  through  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  association  and  the 
peripheral  rights,  under  the  first  and  other 
amendment.s.  and  to  envisage  exactly  the 
contents  of  these  penumbras,  we  are  whole- 
heartedly In  favor  of  the  exhumation  and 
revivification  of  the  right  of  privacy. 

Many  years  ago.  In  1890,  the  future  Mr. 
Justice  Brandels  and  Samuel  D.  Warren  in 
an  article  In  the  Harvard  Law  Kevteir  made 
a  gallant  attempt  to  convince  the  legal  world 
that  a  right  of  privacy  should  be  recognized 
and  protecte'l  by  the  courts. 

In  spite  of  the  citations  by  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  of  cases  regarding  the  rights  of  pri- 
vacy and  repose,  it  appears  to  us  that  during 
the  Intervening  years  the  basic  Idea  has  been 
neglected.  Meanwhile,  we  have  been  steadily 
subjected  to  Increased  activity  by  Inspectors, 
moralists  and  censors  of  all  kinds,  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental. 

May  this  decision  mark  a  turning  of  the 
tide! 


IOWA'S 


MOST    UNUSUAL 
CLASSES 


SUMMER 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  an  arti- 
cle which  does  much  to  dispute  the  feel- 
ing that  today's  youth  are  apathetic 
about  education  appears  in  the  Picture 


magazine  section  of  the  Des  Moines  Sim- 
day  Register  of  July  10. 

■Written  by  Nick  Lamberto.  the  article 
details  what  is  termed  "Iowa's  Most  Un- 
usual Summer  Classes."  where  high 
school  students  attend  "just  to  be  learn- 
ing," 

What  is  unique  about  this  program, 
now  In  its  fourth  year,  is  that  it  is  bcin.; 
financed  without  Federal  aid.  The  pro- 
gram, in  Butler  County,  is  locally 
financed  and  the  teachers  get  only  nom- 
inal salaries. 

I  believe  this  article  merits  tiie  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  and  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
lowAS    Most    Unusual    St-mmkr    Classes — 

High  .Schoolers  Go  Just  To  Be  Learning 
(By  Nick  Lamberto 

ir  vou  think  Iowa  youngsters  are  apathetic 
about  acquiring  knowledge,  what  happens  at 
the  AIllson-Brlstow  Community  High  School 
for  six  weeks  each  summer  will  soon  change 
your  mind. 

The  fourth  annual  Butler  couiuy  summer 
school  enrichment  prom-am  this  summer 
attracted  109  students  who  took  courses  in 
art,  mathematics,  English  and  biology  with- 
out any  promise  of  extra  credit  but  'Just  to 
be  learning  something  more." 

Guy  OLson,  county  guidance  counselor.  Is 
credited  with  spearheading  Uxe  drive  for  the 
summer  sessions  after  Supt  B.  J.  Tatum  of 
Greene  asked  him  in  1962:  "What  can  we  do 
for  our  rurul  youths?" 

"FANTASTIC      CO-OPKRATION"      MAKES      PROGRAM 
POSSIBLE 

The  answer  Is  the  summer  program  Olson 
says  is  "unique  In  this  country,  the  only  one 
of  Its  kind  in  a  rural  co-operative  school 
area." 

"Credit  for  the  courses  Is  up  to  the  local 
school,  but  the  cour.^ef.  do  qualify  under  the 
North  Central  schoo'.  standards."  Olson  ex- 
plains. "Some  students  get  'honors'  by 
competing  with  themselves,  comparing,  for 
instance,  English  themes  they  wrote  the  first 
and  last  weeks  of  the  6-week  course." 

Olson  says  that  without  the  "fantastic  co- 
operation" of  ofHcials,  local  school  boards, 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers,  the 
program   wouldn't   be   possible. 

Thi.s  summer  $5,000  was  budgeted  for  the 
enrichment  program.  The  cost  Is  divided 
equally  between  the  county  school  board  and 
the  local  school  board.  Most  students  pay 
$5  for  books  and  supplies, 

Olson  Is  so  enthusiastic  about  the  program 
that  he  worked  the  first  two  summers  on  It 
without  pay.  Some  of  his  friends  Jokingly 
refer  to  It  as  "Guy  Olson's  summer  school." 

"I'm  willing  to  promote  anything  that's 
good— Just  give  me  an  Idea,"  Olson  answers. 

When  the  idea  was  broached,  some  dis- 
senters viewed  the  summer  program  as  a 
"waste  of  time."  Others  said  farmers 
couldn't  spare  their  children  from  work  dur- 
ing the  summer.  One  opponent  said,  "Sum- 
mer Is  the  time  for  the  kids  to  relax  and 

plav."  , 

But  the  program  prospered  and  grew,  main- 
ly because  of  the  prodding  of  Olson  and  the 
interest  of  the  children  and  their  parents. 
Classes  are  from  8:30  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.  five 
days  a  week.  One  of  the  35  farm  youths 
enrolled  last  year  said.  "I  get  as  much  from 
six  weeks  of  summer  school  as  I  do  the  rest 
of  the  year." 

One  farm  father  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
many  when  he  said  the  summer  school  didn't 
handicap  the  work  program  on  his  farm  at 
all.  "Hay-making  doesn't  start  until  after 
dinner  anyhow,"  he  added. 
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CASUAL  DRE.S.S  AND  CAR   POOLS 

Students  dress  casually.  Some  go  bare- 
foot. During  a  mld-morning  break  they  can 
pet  soft  drinks  from  a  vending  nmchine. 
Eighty  of  the  students  come  In  car  pools. 
The  rest  are  from  the  Allison  area  where 
the  school  is  located. 

•The  only  strict  rule  is  that  the  cars 
(parked  near  the  school)  don't  move  during 
the  half  hour  break  period."  Olson  says. 

students  enrolled  thi.s  summer  are  from 
.^plington.  Coulter-Alexancier-Latimer  (CAL), 
Clarksville,  Dumont.  Greene,  New  Hartford, 
r.irkersburg  and  Hampton.  The  eight  from 
ihe  Hampton  iKranklin  county)  schools  pay 
i\b  tuition. 

Karen  Barnhart,  16,  of  Greene,  who  will  be 
a  high  school  Junior  this  fall,  took  her  sec- 
ond summer  session  this  year. 

"It's  really  interesting  and  it  really  helps," 
slie  said. 

Mrs.  Barbara  .Swanson,  25,  an  Instructor 
at  State  College  of  Iowa,  teaches  English 
(omposition  to  the  AUison-Bristow  summer 
!^tudents. 

"The  students  are  real  responsive,"  Mrs. 
Swanson  said.  "Basically,  they  are  all  good 
.mudents.  If  they  want  their  papers  graded 
we  grade  them,  if  not  we  don't." 

STUDENTS'     INTEREST     MAKES     IT     A     THRILL    FOR 

INSTRUCTORS 

The  art,  bioIf>f;y  and  English  students  do 
not  get  tiiial  cia.ss  marks;  the  math  students 
du  because  they  want  them. 

.Sophus  F  Peterson,  a  regular  English  in- 
structor at  Ma.son  City  Junior  college,  teaches 
literature  to  the  suimner  students.  "This  is 
my  nrst  experience  with  this."  Peterson  said. 
■Its  really  a  thrill  because  the  kids  are 
inten.sely  interested.  The  incentive  Is  there. 
The  kids  are  here  because  they  want  to  learn. 

'You  don't  have  to  break  your  back  try- 
ing to  get  them  interested.  They  under- 
stand more  than  some  college  freshmen  do." 

This  summer  32  students  enrolled  in  Eng- 
li.sh.  41  (some  seventii  and  eighth  graders) 
took  art,  and  36  enrolled  in  the  mathematics 
and  biology  cour.ses    (18  in   each  subject). 

Janelle  Madsen,  16,  of  Parkersburg.  says 
the  math  course  includes  a  book  report,  the 
reading  of  two  magazine  or  newspaper  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  and  two  research  papers. 

Don  Harmon,  math  teacher  at  Aplington.  is 
the  summer  course  instructor.  A  modern 
approach  to  problem.s  is  taught.  Biology  Is 
t.uighi  by  Wayne  Anderson,  science  instruc- 
tor at  Hampton  High.  "The  students  get  a 
giMKl  exposure  to  a  lot  of  aspects  of  biology." 
Ander.son  says.  "They  learn,  for  instance. 
about  the  soil  compositions  in  their  own 
areas" 

The  summer  school  this  year  has  John 
Kiihler  and  John  McDermott  as  art  teachers. 
Kohler  is  a  m:u;tcr  of  fine  arts  candidate  at 
Cranberry  Academy,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 
McDermott  i.>;  a  commercial  artist  In  Cedar 
R.^pids. 

TO     USE    AND     trrlLIZE    TUHHH     IMAGINATIONS 

"The  two  of  them  represent  two  different 

appro;iches  to  art,  '  says  Co-ordinator  Olson. 

Where  el,se  could  our  studenus  get  exposed 

to    this?      In    a    regular    school,    these    two 

wouldn't  have  enough  credits  to  teach." 

McDermott  said  his  first  teaching  experi- 
ence this  summer  w;i.s  "tremendous."  He 
taught  the  students  "planes  and  forms,"  so 
they  know  whafs  under  the  skin. 

Kohler  says  he  tried  to  Impart  a  "basic  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  nature  of  art  is  as 
opp(Ked  to  Ju.st  a  lot  of  information." 

"I  didn't  want  to  Ju.st  bu-sy'  them,"  Kohler 
explains.  "I  tried  to  get  them  to  use  and 
lUUize  their  Imaginations  and  see  things 
around  them  in  a  different  light.  There  are 
•ill  kinds  of  things  In  Iowa  to  inspire  an 
artist." 

The  success  of  the  Allison  experiment  has 
caused  some  comment.  One  doubter  won- 
dered how  such  a  program  could  be  financed 


Without  federal  aid.     "Is  it  Just  a  Republican 
rich  kids  school?"  he  asked. 

THE    SECOND    SMALLEST    COUNTY    SEAT    IN    IOWA 

Not  SO.  say  OLson  and  Principal  Loren 
Blumhagen.  The  students  are  from  all  eco- 
nomic levels.  The  program  is  locally- 
financed  and  the  teachers  get  only  nominal 
salaries. 

One  educator  voiced  the  opinion  that  if  a 
summer  enrichment  program  can  be  held  in 
Allison,  the  second  smallest  covinty  seat 
town  in  Iowa  (Population,  952 — 1960  census) 
It  should  be  started  in  other  places. 

"Our  schools  have  been  handcuffed  by 
habit,"  he  said.  "Some  European  countries 
have  school  almost  year-round.  The  9- 
month  school  term  here  Is  a  holdover  from 
the  past  when  manpower  and  muscle  power 
were  important  things,  especially  in  rural 
areas." 

Still  another  official  believes  it  "just 
doesn't  make  sense,  with  all  the  money  in- 
vested in  schools,  that  we  let  them  stand 
idle  one-fourth  of  the  year." 

They  are  working  on  solutions  to  these 
dilemmas  at  Allison. 


THE  HISTORIC  SITES  BILL— S.  3035 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  PiT-sident.  the  89th 
Congress  may  well  be  remembered  as  the 
Congress  which  at  last  recognized  the 
need  to  stop  the  de.struction  of  our  en- 
vironment. We  aie  realizing,  almost  too 
late,  that  a  concerted  national  effort  is 
needed  now  if  we  and  future  generations 
are  to  still  enjoy  Ive^h  air.  sparkling 
clear  waters,  a  walk  in  the  woods,  a 
pleasing  cityscape. 

The  tangle  and  noise  of  urban  ghettos, 
the  garishness  of  billboard  alleys,  the 
pollution  of  our  waters,  the  jumble  of 
poorly  planned  suburbs,  the  lipping  up 
of  the  land,scape  have  finally  forced  us 
to  take  an  uncomfortable  look  at  the 
tragic  effects  of  a  thoughtless  rush  to- 
ward progre.ss. 

We  are  at  last  coming  to  realize  an 
important  point: 

It  makes  no  difference  that  progress 
brings  us  a  more  comfortable  and  effi- 
cient life,  if  we  have  no  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  live  it. 

The  quality  of  our  .surroundings  is  vi- 
tally important  to  the  quality  of  our 
lives. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  passed  S.  3035, 
which  provides  foi-  a  national  survey  of 
historic  properties  and  matching  fimds 
for  their  acquisition  and  preservation. 
This  bill  is  relat^^d  to  this  new  concern 
for  our  environment.  We  must  leave  a 
country  to  future  generations  which  is 
both  livable  and  meaningful. 

As  Sidney  Hyman  said  so  well  in  "With 
Heritage  So  Rich': 

A  nation  can  be  a  victim  of  amnesia.  It 
can  lose  the  memories  of  what  it  was,  and 
thereby  lose  the  sense  of  what  It  is  or  wants 
to  be. 

It  can  say  it  is  being  "progressive"  when  It 
rips  up  the  tissues  which  visibly  bind  one 
strand  of  its  history  to  the  next.  It  can  say 
it  is  only  getting  rid  of  "junk"  In  order  to 
make  room  for  the  modern. 

What  it  often  does  instead,  once  it  has  lost 
the  graphic  source  of  its  memories,  is  to 
break  the  perpetual  partnership  that  makes 
for  orderly  growth  in  the  life  of  a  society. 

Our  significant  historic  sites  are  vitally 
important  tangible  links  with  the  values 
of  the  past.  Their  pieservation  is  essen- 
tial.    But   the  tragic   fact  is  that   it  Is 


already  almost  too  late.  The  excellent 
study  by  the  special  committee  of  the 
Conference  of  Mayors.  'With  Heritage 
So  Rich,"  tells  us  that  almost  half  of 
the  buildings  recorded  in  the  last  30 
years  as  worthy  of  preser\ation  by  the 
Historic  American  Buildings  Survey  have 
already  been  destroyed  by  bulldozers  and 
neglect. 

The  report  documpnts  a  few  of  the 
many  losses: 

A  great  old  man.sion  is  burned  to  make 
room  for  a  shopping  center,  as  the  local 
fire  department  uses  it  for  a  fireflghting 
drill. 

A  building  ordered  preserved  by  the 
local  government  is  "accidentally" 
rammed  with  a  car  by  a  parking  lot 
attendant  to  render  it  irreparable — by 
pi'eaiTangement  with  the  owner. 

The  first  inn  on  an  overland  stage 
route  is  ripped  down  to  be  replaced  by 
a  re.staurant. 

Granted,  we  cannot,  nor  do  we  want 
to  save  everything  old.  But  the  most 
significant,  the  most  beautiful  should  be 
saved  and  woven  in  with  the  modeiTi. 
just  a,s  the  fabric  of  our  American  cul- 
ture and  government  is  a  blend  of  the 
old  and  the  new. 

I  am  told  that  in  the  next  40  years 
we  will  build  one  building  for  every  one 
now  standing.  The  pressures  for  "more 
space  for  highways,  suburbs,  industry 
will  intensify.  Our  present  preservation 
programs  are  inadequate  to  resist  these 
pressures  even  when  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  do  so. 

The  present  plans  for  the  expansion  of 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol,  completely 
wiping  away  the  last  vestiges  of  the  work 
of  architects  Thoniton.  Bullfinch,  La- 
irobe  and  the  terraces  of  pioneer  land- 
.scape  architect  Olmst^ad,  are  a  perfect 
example  of  the  disrespect  we  show  our 
history. 

Never  in  the  course  of  this  proposal 
has  a  historic  preservation  specialist 
been  asked  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
restore  the  front. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  we  inven- 
tory what  we  have  of  historic  value  in 
this  country  before  it  is  too  late.  Present 
efforts  to  locate  significant  buildings  be- 
fore they  are  destroyed  have  been  de- 
scribed a.s  going  up  a  down  escalator. 
About  90,000  buildings  still  need  to  be 
inventoried.  At  the  current  rate,  it  will 
take  75  years  to  finish  the  work. 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
historical  societies  in  the  country.  Yet 
even  this  agency  has  been  unable  to  do 
wha*  needs  to  be  done  in  Wisconsin. 

Leslie  H.  Fishel,  director  of  the  society, 
writes : 

It  Is  essential  to  have  a  national  survey  of 
historic  buildings,  In  Wisconsin,  we  are 
currently  carrying  on  such  a  survey  at  a 
turtle's  pace  because  of  a  lack  of  staff.  We 
hope  to  have  evaluated  completely  26  historic 
structures  by  the  end  of  June  These  will 
be  structures  of  possible  statewide  signifi- 
cance, but  there  are  many  more  to  be  in- 
ventoried, not  to  mention  plethora  of  build- 
ings which  have  local  significance  and  which 
deserve,  at  the  very  least,  to  be  identified. 

Bill  S.  3035  is  an  important  .step  to- 
ward a  responsible  natioiial  policy  re- 
garding this  Nation's  historic  landmarks. 
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I  hope  that  it  will  receive  prompt  ap- 
proval by  the  House,  for  unless  we  aci 
quickly,  the  environment  we  bequeath 
to  future  generations  may  be  devoid  of 
precious,  tanpible  links  with  the  people 
and  events  which  have  made  this  Nation 
great. 

SALUTE  TO  DEMOPOLIS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  just 
recently  I  began  a  series  of  talks  about 
the  tourist  attractions  of  my  State  of 
Alabama.  From  Alabama's  mountains 
and  Tennessee  Valley  lakes  in  the  north 
to  its  moss-hung  trees  and  white  beaches 
along  the  gulf  coast,  the  State  is  a  vir- 
tual paradi.se. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  invite  you  to 
come  to  Demopoli.s  and  Marenpo  County, 
on  U.S.  Highway  80  and  the  li'ombigbee 
and  Warrior  Rivers.  I  have  cnosen  De- 
mopolls  for  several  rea.'sons.  among  them 
the  fact  that  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald  In  Binnlagham  has  just  published 
an  article  by  Richard  Miles  about  De- 
mopolis  and  the  vine  and  olive  colony 
from  which  it  .sprang.  The  charm  of 
DeraopoUs  is  great,  and  it  deserves  to 
be  visited  by  every  American  tourist  who 
ii  Interested  in  the  development  of  this 
land. 

The  settlement  of  the  Demopolls  area 
began  when  a  group  of  French  aristo- 
crats, at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  s?cured  a 
grant  and  cam^  to  start  a  new  venture 
growing  olives  and  grapes.  That  coloni- 
zation effort  failed,  but  some  of  the  fam- 
ily names  of  the  French  settlers  remain 
In  the  area.  Later  other  settlers  came 
in  and  Demopolls  became  a  center  for  the 
planters  of  the  region,  and  fine  homes 
were  erected.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  is  Gaineswood,  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Greek  Revival  archi- 
tecture Ln  the  South.  There  are  other 
fine  ante  bellum  homes  In  the  aiea,  and 
one  of  the  most  charming  churches  in 
the  country  is  located  at  Pralrieville,  a 
few  miles  east  on  80. 

River  Improvement  on  the  Warrior 
and  Tomblgbec  Rivers  has  created 
a  10,000-acre  lake  here  at  Demopolls, 
with  397  miles  of  shoreline,  filled  with 
pike,  bass,  catnsh,  pickerel,  perch,  bream, 
and  other  fish.  There  are  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  every  kind  of  wat«;r  sport  In 
this  river  area  around  Demopoli.s. 

I  siiall  not  consume  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  describe  the  architectural  fea- 
tures of  Gaineswood  or  the  other  homes 
open  for  viewing  in  and  around  Demop- 
olls. There  are  fine  homes  all  along  the 
ridge  above  the  Warrior  River,  extending 
to  Tuscaloosa — just  an  hour's  drive  away. 
Tuscaloosa  also  offers  much  of  interest. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, my  own  alma  mater,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  In  America. 

U.S.  11.  US.  43.  U.S.  80.  Interstate  59 — 
they  all  take  one  to  this  lovely  part  of 
Alabama,  where  vLsitors  will  experience 
authentic  southern  hospitality  and  dis- 
cover for  themselves  what  Alabama  is 
like  Incidentally.  Tuscaloosa  wsts  the 
base  from  which  Carl  Carmer  developed 
his  best  selling  book,  "Stars  Fell  on  Ala- 
bama." 


I  repeat  my  Invitation  to  visit  Alabama, 
all  of  it.  I  can  think  of  no  better  start- 
ing point  than  the  Tomblgbee  counti-y. 


REIMBURSEMENT       OF       CERTAIN 
MOVING   EXPENSES  OP  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES— H.R.  10607 
Mr.   TOWER.    Mr.   President,   I   was 
pleased  to  be  present  on  the  floor  yes- 
terday at  the  time  of  passage  of  legisla- 
tion providing  for  reimbursement  of  cer- 
tain  moving   expenses   of   employees   of 
the  Government.    There  was  wide  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  for  this  legislation 
which  had  the  backing  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service   Commission,    the    General    Ac- 
counting  Office,   and   labor   unions   and 
Federal  employee  organizations. 

This  measure  was  vitally  needed  by 
those  in  the  Government  who,  for  rea- 
sons of  employment,  find  it  necessary, 
from  time  to  time,  to  transfer  their  living 
quarters.  'I'here  is  a  significant  co.st 
involved  in  transferring  one's  domicile 
from  city  to  city  and  the  cost  is,  of  course, 
commensurate  with  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  family. 

Such  a  traJLsfer  is  both  costly  and  time 
consuming  and  necessitates  a  visit  to 
the  new  area  prior  to  the  move  for  house- 
hunting purposes,  traveltime  and  ex- 
penses, moving  expenses,  and  settlement 
expenses. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  cosponsor  sim- 
ilar legislation  earlier  this  session.  The 
bill  which  I  cosponsored  would  have 
exempted  from  taxation  funds  received 
by  employees  as  reimbursement  for  mov- 
ing expenses. 

I  will  continue  to  support  this  bill,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
be  acted  upon  this  session. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  bill  was  acted  upon 
favorably  yesterday.  There  was  a  great 
need  for  tliis  legislation  to  bring  our  own 
Government  employee  policies  in  line 
with  the  progressive  actions  of  private 
Industry.      

McGOVERN'S  SERVICE  TO  OUR 
FARM   PRODUCERS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
one  of  43  Senators  who  joined  in  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  88,  known  as  the 
farm  parity  resolution,  offered  recently 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovern],  and  passed  without 
a  dissenting  voice  by  the  Senate  on  June 
16. 

As  we  all  i:now,  the  resolution  proved 
a  veiT  effective  measure  even  before  its 
passage  by  the  Senate.  Moves  to  freeze 
or  soften  farm  prices  were  halted,  and 
steps  to  improve  farm  income  were  re- 
sumed. By  directing  attention  to  the 
parity  price  goal  in  enacted  law  In  an 
emphatic,  well-timed  move,  which  many 
of  us  were  glad  to  support,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  quickly  and  effec- 
tively got  the  results  for  agricultural 
States  and  for  food  producers  which  were 
sought. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn,  from  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Salem,  S.  Dak.,  Special,  sent 
to  me  by  a  constituent,  that  the  Senator's 


service  has  k)een  recognized  in  his  own 
State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put 
in  the  Record  the  editorial,  captioned 
"McGovem  Raises  Voice"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  7  issue  of  the  Salem 
Special. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[From  the  Salem   (S.  Dak  )   Special,  July  7. 

1966] 

McGovern  Raises  Voice 

On  June  16  a  very  Unportaiit  SeiiHte  Con- 
current Resolution,  drafted  imd  .«^ponsored  by 
South  Dakota's  Junior  Senator  George  Mc- 
GovER.H  pass«>d  the  Senate  unanimously. 

That  resolution,  which  will  have  a  long- 
lasting  effect  on  all  residents,  urban  as  well 
ae.  rural,  throughout  the  food  producing 
states  of  our  country,  U  known  as  the  farm 
parity  resolution. 

It  directed.  In  part,  "that  no  action  taken 
by  an  agency  of  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing,  or  the  likely  result  of  which 
will  be  to  prevent,  the  price  or  an  agricultural 
commodity  selling  below  parity,  from  rising 
to  parity." 

This  Is  singularly  important  to  South  Da- 
kota since  the  major  source  of  this  states 
income,  («675  million  gross  Income  in  1964.) 
Is  derived  from  agriculture  However,  while 
net  farm  Income,  across  the  US,  in  1965  to- 
tiUed  $14.1  billion.  alKixit  $12  billion  above 
1964,  most  farm  prices  remain  below  parity 
and  seem  to  be  dropping. 

As  Senator  McGovekn  pointed  out.  in  April 
1966.  farm  prices  were  80  percent  of  parity 
On  May  15  they  had  dropped  to  79  percent 
of  parity. 

The  entire  purpose  of  Senator  McGovern  5 
proposal  Is  to  help  assure  the  farmers  u 
greater  share  of  the  Income  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  them.  He  contends  that  this 
share  should  not  be  lost  to  them  by  some- 
one other  than  the  producers  of  the  raw 
materials.  And  this  Is  as  It  should  be.  It 
doesn't  make  any  sense  to  take  less  for  some- 
thing you  make  or  grow,  just  so  the  middle- 
man can  up  his  and  thereby  reapw  the  profits 

Certainly  the  government.  Itself,  ought  to 
be  extremely  concerned  about  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country's  farmers,  who  arf 
actually  called  upon  to  provide  the  food  and 
fiber  for  the  greater  share  of  the  world's 
population.  Obviously  It  has  taken  a  resolu- 
tion, such  as  proposed  by  Senator  McGovern. 
to  make  the  government  aware  of  Its  respon- 
sibilities in  this  regard. 

For  already  the  Resolution  has  had  marked 
effect.  Actions  to  freeze  farm  prices  have 
been  halted.  The  Commerce  Departments 
hide  export  limitation  order  has  been  modi- 
fied and  Senator  McGovern  la  working  to 
have  U  rescinded  altogether.  Peed  grain 
dumping  has  stopped  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  rescinded  Its  instruction  to  pur- 
chasing agencies  to  cut  pork  purchases.  .\ 
wheat  acreage  Increase  has  been  announced 
for  1967  and  further  action  on  wheat  is  un- 
der consideration.  Moves  have  been  mad>\ 
and  more  are  In  the  making,  to  bolster  dairy 
income. 

All  South  Dakotans  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Senator  McGovern  for  his  foreslghtedne.'^ - 
and  guidance  In  drafting  this  Resolution  and 
for  pointing  out  the  real  necessity  for  sucli 
action. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  unless  someone 
stands  up  to  speak  In  defense  of  an  impor- 
tant Issue,  often  times  It  continues  down  tlie 
same  path  with  little  or  no  attention.  I.'i 
this  case  Senator  McOovfrn  raised  his  voh-p, 
from  the  call  of  his  constltutents.  and  it  wi:: 
be  sometime  before  we  will  fully  realize  ail 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  his  actlonfl  on 
this  matter. 


July  12,  1966 

THE  PRESIDENTS  DECISION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
July  6  issue  of  the  'Washington  Post 
there  was  an  aiticle  by  Joseph  Alsop  en- 
titled "The  President's  Decision."  which 
also  fits  the  same  philosophy  expressed 
in  the  editorial  I  placed  in  the  Record, 
oxplaln'ng  the  rationale  behind  the 
.stepped-up  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.  ?nt  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
fis  follows: 

The  President's  Decision 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
The  President's  decision  to  intensify  the 
bombing  of  N6rth  Vleimun.  so  long  antlcl- 
p.ited,  has  been  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
country.  The  first  public  opinion  tests  have 
already  been  taken,  and  they  show  an  over- 
whelming majority  behind  Lyndon  Johnson 
un  tills  occasion. 

This  win  surprise  a  lot  of  people  here  In 
W.-vfihlngton,  because  this  is  the  place  where 
criticism  of  Presidents  re.iches  the  hl^'heet 
decibel  level.  But  in  reality  the  opposition 
to  hl»  Vietnamese  policy  Is  largely  restricted 
to  a  sector  of  the  intellectual  community,  a 
sector  of  the  press,  n\alnly  on  ilie  East  Coitst, 
:iiid  a  small  minority  in  the  SenAte. 

Being  very  vocal  people,  the  crltl'"  are  ex- 
tremely audible;  but  they  do  not  t  eak  for 
the  voters. 

Among  the  voters.  a«  many  earlier  public 
opinion  testa  have  clearly  shown,  tliere  was 
mounting  disquiet  before  the  recent  bomb- 
ing decision.  But  the  disquiet  mainly  aroee 
from  the  appearance  of  almlessness  Inflicted 
on  the  President's  Vietnamese  policy  by  his 
repeated  conceeelon  to  his  exceedingly  vocal 
critics.  This  hits  now  been  cured,  with  the 
result  above-noted. 

Ironically  enough,  the  new  bombing  deci- 
sion might  not  have  been  taken,  or  might  at 
least  have  been  further  dfferred.  If  It  had 
not  Ijeen  for  the  powerful  contribution  of 
the  people  who  most  loudly  deplore  It.  In 
the  final  round  of  the  interminable  argu- 
ment In  the  White  House,  a  very  great  role 
was  In  fact  played  by  the  political  intel- 
ligence concerning  the  North  Vietnamese  as- 
sessment of  ttie  wax. 

The  messa(;e  of  the  Intelligence  was  both 
c'.ear  and  well  buttressed  with  facts.  It  In- 
dicated that  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders 
.s'ill  count  on  winning  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam, not  In  South  Vietnam,  but  In  Wash- 
ington, precisely  as  the  Vietmlnh  won  their 
war  against  the  French  In  Paris. 

It  Indicated  further  that  whenever  this 
reliance  on  a  failure  of  American  willpower 
began  to  be  questioned,  it  was  Invariably 
.e'.-engUiened  again  by  another  speech  by 
Senator  Watne  Morse  of  something  else  of 
that  sort. 

Thus  the  need  to  show  that  the  United 
States  really  does  mean  bu.siness  was  one  of 
the  three  principal  factors  In  the  President's 
rt"clslon. 

Another  factor  was.  of  course,  purely  mlll- 
tfiry.  Bombing  the  fuel  .stores  was  the  ob- 
vious. Indeed  the  only  logical,  response  to 
the  Increasing  North  Vietnamese  invasion  of 
South  Vietnam,  which  has  reached  the  point 
of  a  nearly  complete  Nortliern  takeover  of 
the  Communist  war  effort  In  the  South, 

Furthermore,  dispersal  of  the  Northern 
fuel  stores  was  beginning,  wliich  made  the 
response  fairly  urgent. 

Finally,  the  main  obstacle  to  the  decision 
was  removed  by  the  restoration  of  compara- 
tive poUtlcal  stability  In  Soutti  Vietnam. 
The  bombings  would  have  been  made  much 
earlier,  perhaps,  if  It  had  not  been  for  the 
political  troubles  In  the  South  that  began 
In  March  and  continued  for  so  many  long 
weeks. 
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Given  these  factors.  It  Is  hard  to  see  what 
the  Presidents  opponents  really  want  him  to 
do.  Quite  aside  from  the  facts  that  trying 
to  win  Is  the  usual  thing  to  do  In  a  war, 
there  Is  no  evidence  at  all  that  any  of  Uie 
oppositions  proposed  solutions  have  the 
smallest  relation  with  a  practical  situation 

Negotiations  have  been  persistently  re- 
fused by  Hanoi,  quite  largely  because  of  the 
lalne  encouragement  given   to  Hanoi   by   tlie 

attacks  on  the  President  by  the  critical  ml- 
norltv  In  the  United  St^ites, 

Kven  the  dissident  Buddhist.  Thlch  Trl 
Quang,  has  publicly  denounced  the  sUghtly 
different  proi>o6al  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy that  negotiations  be  sought  with  the 
Vietcong  and  that  places  in  the  government 
be  offered  to  Vietcong  leaders. 

No  South  Vietnamese  of  the  .smallest  stand- 
ing, however  much  opposed  to  the  g9vern- 
ment  of  Gen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  has  either 
called  for  Immediate  negotiation  witl\  Hanoi. 
or  has  endorsed  Senator  Kennedy's  halfway 
house.  Nor  has  any  South  Vietnamese  Of  any 
standing,  including  all  those  who  tried  to 
overthrow  tlie  Ky  government,  shown  the 
smallest  IncUnatlon  to  Join  the  Vietcong, 

By  anv  rational  test,  the  position  in  South 
Vietnam"  ought  therefore  to  be  clear  to  every- 
one. As  to  the  position  In  this  country.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  look  at  the  most  politically 
sensitive  group  in  Washington — the  77  Demo- 
cratic freshmen  In  the  House  ol  Representa- 
tives, who  must  seek  reelection  In  November. 

The  head  of  the  freshmen's  Eighty  Nine 
Club  Is  from  the  old  isolationist  heartland, 
southern  Indiana:  and  Ills  district  was  almost 
contlnuouslv  represented  by  Republicans 
from  1940  untU  1964.  Yet  Representative 
Lee  Hamilton  says,  "I  support  the  President 
without  qualification,  because  I  think  he's 
right,  and  that  is  what  my  people  want,  too." 

Among  the  more  lelt-wing  Democratic 
members  of  the  Eighty  Nine  Club,  there  is 
a  sprinkling  of  members  like  the  Club's  able 
vice  chairman,  Representative  Patsy  Mink  of 
Hawaii,  who  says.  "I  support  the  President's 
policy,  but  I  would  like  to  see  more  done  to 
get  negotiations" — whatever  that  may  mean. 

Careful  checks  in  fact  reveal  no  more  than 
two  or  three  of  these  77  Democratic  fresh- 
men who  may  Uke  an  overtly  critical  line 
on  the  stump  In  the  autumn. 

You  could  have  no  stronger  confirmation 
of  the  post  decision  test  of  public  opinion. 


fiscal  1967.  to  amend  the  agriculture 
awroprlations  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  $110  million  for  the 
program.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the 
magnificent  work  Senator  Holland  has 
done  in  behalf  of  the  program,  both  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  It 
is  merely  an  indication  of  my  concern 
lest  the  schoolchildren  of  America  be 
shortchanged  in  any  way. 


CONGRESS    SHOLT-ID    APPROPRIATE 

$110  MILLION  FOR  SCHOOL  MILK 

PROGRAM  THIS  YEAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  deeply  disappointed  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  saw  fit  to  ap- 
propriate only  $105  million  for  the  special 
milk  program  for  schoolchildren  for  fiscal 
1967.  This  was  $3  million  less  than  the 
Senate  appropriated  last  year.  It  would 
permit  a  5-percent  increase  in  the  rate 
at  which  the  Federal  Government  reim- 
bursed the  states  for  program  expense.s 
but  it  would  not  fully  restore  the  10-per- 
cent cutback  In  the  reimbursement  rate 
that  was  necessitated  this  year  by  the 
lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

Furthermore  it  would  take  no  account 
of  the  increfiise  in  the  school  age  popu- 
lation. If  this  Increase  accounted  for  a 
proportionate  increase  in  school  milk 
proKram  participation,  an  additional  $2 
million  would  be  necessary  to  take  care 
of  additional  participants.  Finally  the 
$105  million  makes  no  allowance  for  pro- 
gram expansion, 

I  am  care.'ully  exploring  the  advisa- 
bility of  asking  my  colleagues,  67  of 
whom  casponsced  my  bill  setting  a  $110 
million  floor  under  the  milk  program  for 


RESOLUTION  PROPOSING  A  US. 
FISHERY  POUCY  FOR  THE  EAST- 
ERN NORTH  PACIFIC  OCEAN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  con- 
cern continues  iri  the  Pacific  Northwest 
over  the  continued  fishery  offshore  by  a 
growing  fleet  of  vessels  from  the  So\iet 
Union,  Many  of  our  citizens  are  con- 
cerned over  the  security  aspects  of  the 
So\iet  apiiearance,  others  are  aware  of 
the  dangers  to  the  fishery  stociis  in  the 
adjacent  sea,  some  of  which  our  fleets 
are  not  harvesting. 

In  Seattle.  'V\'ash.,  recently,  four  of  tlie 
major  fishery  organization  rcpresen 'na- 
tives made  a  thorough  study  of  the  prob- 
lem and  agreed  to  a  "U.S  Fishery  Policy 
for  the  Eastern  North  Pacific  Ocean." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  these  or- 
ganizations for  their  Lnterest  in  the 
problem  and  recommeiid  that  the  policy 
be  a  matter  for  close  tiudy  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  t)ody. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A    Resolution    Proposing    a    U.S.    Fishery 

Policy    for    the    Eastern    North    Pacific 

Ocean 

Whereas  both  Inshore  .and  high  seas  fish- 
ing off  Uie  West  Coast  of  the  United  States 
holds  great  potential  froni  the  standpoint  of 
economic  activity  for  United  States  citizens 
as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  providing 
needed  food,  and 

Whereas  this  potential  if  it  Is  to  be  fully 
realized  requires  the  implementation  of  a 
sound  fisheries  policy  by  the  fnited  States 
so  as  to  encourage  expansion  by  the  U,S 
fishery  Industry  into  hitherto  unexploited 
fishery  stocks,  to  provide  for  an  adequate 
conservation  program  for  all  stocks  ol  fish 
so  as  to  mainta'in  their  producuvlty  on  a 
permanently  sustained  yield  basis  a«  far  as 
IS  practicable,  and  to  assure  the  protection 
of  existing  fully  developed  fisheries  so  they 
may  not  t>e  unnecessarily  harmed  during  any 
expansion   Into  new  fisheries,   and 

Whereas  this  policy  Is  most  urgently 
needed  now  that  large  numbers  of  foreign 
hshmg  vessels  are  operating  on  the  high  seas 
fisliing  grounds  off  tlie  West  Coast  of  the 
United   Slates:    Be  it   therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  undersigned  organiza- 
tion urge  the  United  States  government  to 
take  the  following  action  to  protect  all 
stocks  of  fish  found  off  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States:     . 

1,  Pass  immediate^  pending  legislation  to 
extend  U.S  jurisdiction  over  fisheries  Irom 
the  present  three  miles  to  twelve, 

2,  Initiate  effort.s  as  soon  as  possible  to  se- 
cure extended  jiu-l.'5dlctlon  beyond  twelve 
miles  through  International  agreements 
wherever  adequate  protection  ol  flBhenes  re- 
sources off  tiie  United  States  cannot  be  se- 
cured otlierwlfle. 

3,  Continue  efforts  to  secure  tntemaUonal 
recognition  of  the  abetentian  principle   lor 
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the   protection   of   lully   developed   and   uti- 
li?^  fisheries  such  as  those  of  salmon  and 

hiilibiit,  , 

4  Press  for  effort*  to  prevent  cieplPlion  ol 
Blocks  of  fish  off  our  shores  not  covered  by 
the  abstention  dcxrtrlne  such  as  ocea  i  perch, 
bottom  fish  other  than  halibut.  h;.ke.  an- 
chovies etc.  This  should  be  based  upon  the 
terms  of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on 
Pishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Re- 
sources of  the  High  Seas  and  sh:.uld  be 
presse<l  against  all  foreign  fishing,  irre.spec- 
tive  of  whether  or  not  the  countries  .iivolved 
In  such  foreign  fishing  are  slgnatorus  to  the 
Oeneva  convention.  j        

5  Monitor  the  operations  of  all  foreign 
fishing  ofT  our  coasts  to  provide  the  oivsis  for 
an  immediate  protest  if  such  fishing  appears 
to  endanger  the  continued  maximum  sus- 
t,uned  productivity  of  the  stocks  fished.  The 
Unite<i  States  government  under  this  rec- 
ommendation and  the  precedent  set  by  the 
1958  Geneva  Convention  on  Pishing  nnd  (  on- 
servalion  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High 
Seas  should  contact  the  Soviet  Government 
and  ask  that  government  to  provide  scien- 
tific proof  that  continuation  of  their  pres- 
ent fishing  ofl  our  shores  will  not  deplete  the 
EtcK-ks  of  tish  being  taken  to  levels  below  that 
of  maximum  sustained  yield. 

6  Make  immediate  contact  with  the  gov- 
ernments operating  fishing  vessels  off  our 
shores  with  the  aim  of  minimizing  or  pre- 
venting international  incidents  involving 
loBS  of  gear,  vessels  and  lljes,  and  be  it  fur- 

Rpsohed  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  all  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  States  and  to  all  ap- 
propriate government  agencies. 

AS.SOCIATION  or  Pacific  Fisheries. 

Seattxx,  Wash. 

Deep  Sea  Fishermen  s  Union. 

BEATTtE.  Wash 
FiBHiNC.  Vessel  Ov^ners  Association,  Inc. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Northwest  Fisheries  Assoc  aTion. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  of  the 
U  S    Department  of   Agriculture;    and 

Whereas  the  activities  regulated  by  this 
division  have  increased  greatly  without  com- 
mensurate expansion  in  personnel  and 
travel  budgets;  Tlierefore,  be  It 

K<-voiird.  That  the  Directors  of  the  Texas 
and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Association 
go  on  record  as  favoring  a  $200,000  increase 
m  division  funds  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
Congress  and  that  appropriate  officials  be  so 
aclMsed. 


NEED  FOR   EXPANSION   OF  FACILI- 
TIES     OF      THE      PACKERS      AND 
STOCKYARDS  DIVISION.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE 
Mr.    TOWER.     Mr.    President,    cattle 
raisers  in  my  State  are  concerned  over 
the   need   for   expan.sion  of   facilities  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Di/ision  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Just  the  other  day  I  received  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Texa^  and  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers  Association  in  support  of 
an  increase  in  funds  for  the  Division. 

The  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  as.sociation.  Mr.  Joe  S.  Fletcher, 
pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  me  that  it  Ls 
imperative  that  the  Division  be  a  strong, 
efficient  organization.  To  that  end,  as 
he  point-s  out.  it  is  important  that  the 
funds  made  available  to  the  Division 
keep  pace  with  the  expanding  workload 
which  constantly  faces  it. 

So  that  other  Senators  may  give  this 
matter  their  attention,  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  re.solution  be  entered  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resoll-tion 
(Passed    by    ix^ard    of    directors.    Texas    and 
Southwestern    Cattle    Raisers    Association, 
June  18.  1966.  at  Wichita  Fallf.  Tex  ) 
Whereas  the  cattle  industry  of  the  Smith- 
west  has  benefited  greatly  from   Jie  work  of 


PRESSURES    GROW    IN    MONEY 
MARKET 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  our  mil- 
itai-y  commitment  in  Vietnam  is  not 
alone  escalating  the.^e  days.  Interest 
costs  throughout  the  land  are  also  on  a 
high-.speed  elevator  upward  Tlie  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  money  and  the  unprece- 
dentedly  tis^ht  state  of  the  Nation's 
monev  markets  are  pari  of  the  hidden 
cost  which— as  individual  householders 
and  as  a  nation— are  paying  for  this  ex- 
panding "dirty  little  war."  As  H.  Ench 
Helnemann  reports  in  todays  New  York 
Times : 

There  is  nothing  In  sight  .  that  would 
promise  relief  from  the  pressure  for  higher 
interest  rates. 

Rapidly  rising  interest  rates  have  not 
only  raised  the  cost  of  everyone's  borrow- 
ing—from the  Federal  Government  to 
the  teenage  car  buyer.  They  have  not 
only  made  the  ri.sk  of  a  downturn  in  cor- 
porate investment— the  engine  of  our 
prosperity— a  clear  and  present  danger. 
They  have  not  only  reduced  the  home- 
building  industry,  which  is  utterly  de- 
pendent upon  borrowed  funds,  to  its 
most  depressed  state  in  years.  They 
have  also  set  oft  a  rate  war  between  sav- 
ings institutions  and  a  political  war  be- 
tween the  agencies  responsible  for  the 
competing  groups  of  such  lixstituiions. 
In  his  New  York  Times  article.  Mr. 
Heinemann  reports  that  the  Continental 
Illinois  Natioixal  Bank  &  Trust  Co  stated 
in  its  most  recent  bond  letter: 

These  pressures  [for  higher  rates]  finally 
appear  to  have  taken  hold  In  the  last  few 
weeks  and  the  brakes  have  begun  to  screech. 
'Ilie  question  now  seems  to  be.  'Who  will  be 
hiu-led  through  the  windshield" 


Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  It  is  the 
American  economy,  and  iUs  unmatched 
record  of  growth,  stability,  and  piosper- 
ity,  which  is  about  to  be  hurled  through 
the  windshield  into  financial  distress  and 
economic  dislocation  due  to  the  reckless 
and  uncontrolled  escalation  in  Interest 
rates  and  monetary  tightne.ss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle in  New  York  Times  for  July  12. 
-Pressures  Grow  in  Money  Market.'  by 
H.  Erich  Heinemann.  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Pressures  C^.rww  in  Money  Market— Bor- 
rowing Costs  Continue  To  Mount  as  In- 
crease IN  the  Discount  Rate  Is  Awaited— 
Treasury  Bills  at  High  -Federal  Funds 
Traded  at  Record  Levels — Charges  to 
Bond  DEAtrBS   Rlse 

(By  H.  Erich  Heinemann) 
The  money  market  w.is  on  tenterhooks  yes- 
terday,  waiting   for   the   Federal   Reserve   to 
raise  Its  4'^  P^-r  cent  discount  rate. 


The  common  assumption  was  the  short- 
term  interest  rates  have  soared  so  tar  above 
4',  per  cent  that  the  money  managers  now 
haVe  no  choice  but  to  bring  their  own  lend- 
ing rate  In  line  with  Interest  charges  in  the 
free  market 

The  dl.scount  rate  has  been  at  4' 2  per  cent 

since  last  Dec  6. 

Meanwhile,  heavy  upward  pressure  on 
Interest  rates  in  the  following  areas  con- 
tinued in  what  one  banker  called  a  "•wild, 
swinging  market." 

For  the  second  week  in  a  row,  the  yield 
on  United  States  Treasury  bills— "the  closest 
thing  to  cash'-  surged  to  an  historic  high. 
Three-month  bills  were  auctioned  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  4  876  per  cent,  and  six-month 
bills  went  at  4  999  per  cent  These  rates  were 
up  from  4  731  per  cent  and  4.915  per  cent 
respectivelv    the  week  before. 

At  least  one  major  finance  company.  Wal- 
ter E  Heller  &  Co  of  Chicago,  increased  to 
5!-„  per  cent  the  rate  that  it  pays  on  un- 
secured notes  that  it  seils  directly  to  in- 
vestors for  all  maturillps  from  30  to  270  days. 
Previously,  the  Heller  Company  had  been  5'. 2 
per  cent  across  the  board— a  rate  that  It  is 
continuing  to  pay  on  paper  from  five  to  29 

days. 

For  the  second  business  day  In  a  row.  a 
substantia)  volume  of  Federal  funds  trans- 
actions-interbank loans  of  temix)rarily  sur- 
plus reserve  funds— took  place  at  a  record 
level  of  b\  percent. 

no  reliet  sighted 
Government  bond  dealers,  al.so  for  the 
second  day  in  a  row.  had  to  pay  up  to  6' 2 
per  cent  in  order  to  obtain  funds  from  major 
New  York  City  banks,  and  there  were 
rumors— which  were  denied  that  further 
increases  were  in  the  works  in  the  rates  that 
New  York  City  banks  charge  on  loans  secured 
by  stock  market  collateral— so-called  brok- 
ers loans. 

A  6  per  cent  rate  on  brokers'  loans  has  be- 
come fairly  general  within  the  last  day  or  two 
In  analyzing  the  situation,  money-market 
specialists  could  see  nothing  in  sight  yester- 
day that  would  promise  relief  from  the  pres- 
.sure  for  higher  Interest  rates  and  correspond- 
ingly lower  prices  for  fixed-income  securities. 
The  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  observed  in  its  latest 
weekly  bond  letter  that  "the  cumulative 
pressures  of  an  ever-expanding  economy, 
working  against  broad  and  spreading  mone- 
tary controls  designed  to  slow  the  expansion, 
finally  have  culminated  In  a  severe  money 
pinch." 

"These  pressures."  the  bank  added,  "finally 
appear  to  have  taken  hold  in  the  last  few- 
weeks  and  the  brakes  have  begun  to  screech 
The  question  now  seems  to  be — who  will  be 
hurled  through  the  wlnd.'ihield?'  "' 

Argus  Research  Corporation,  an  Investment 
advisory  concern.  s;ud  that  "the  scramble  for 
cash  in  the  past  couple  of  weeks  has  reached 
a  stage  only  very  rarely  experienced  In  this 
country  during  the  20th  century  " 

Assuming  no  sudden  break  in  Vietnam, 
commented  S.  F.  Porter  in  her  widely  read 
bond  letter.  Reporting  on  Governments,  a 
severe  squeeze  in  bank  credit-quite  pr(5b- 
ably  the  tightest  in  modern  history- -should 
become  painfully  apparent  as  the  fall  upturn 
m  loan  demand  gels  under  way. 

For  the  money  market,  the  problem  posed 
by  the  upward  pressure  on  interest  rates  has 
a  number  of  complex  facets. 

An  increase  in  the  discount  rate,  some 
market  observers  believe  for  example,  would 
not  be  an  event  of  major  importance  in  the 
money  market. 

The  discount  rate,  they  argue,  has  lost 
much  of  lis  former  importam-e  as  the  Inter- 
est rate  from  which  all  other  rates  are  scaled 
But  even  these  skeptics  concede  that  the  dis- 
count rate  does  have  great  psychological  im- 
portance. And  they  freely  admit  that  the 
current  surge  in  interest  rates  and  generally 


price  weeJcnesa  in  practically  all  fixed -Income 
obllgatlona  stemB  from  market  anticipation 
that  the  discount  rate  will  be  Increased. 


MISS      VELMA      LINFORD.      DISTIN- 
GUISHED WYOMINQ  EDUCATOR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  'Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  had  intended  to  make  an 
insertion  In  the  Record  today,  but  was 
called  away  from  'Washington  because  of 
the  death  of  his  father. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment be  prepared  and  the  newspaper 
article  he  wished  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt   Senator  McGek 

My  State  of  Wyoming  holds  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  being  the'  first  State  In  the  Union 
to  take  the  lead  In  Insuring  equal  rights  for 
women  by  passage  of  the  first  legislation 
giving  women  the  right  to  vote. 

Wyoming  is  proud  of  her  record  and  she  Is 
proud  of  her  women.  Throughout  our  his- 
tory the  women  of  our  great  State  have  made 
distinguished  contributions  that  have  not 
been  confined  to  our  borders  but  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  entire  country. 

One  such  outstanding  Wyoming  woman 
is  Miss  Velma  Llnford.  Beginning  her  Wyo- 
ming career  as  a  school  teacher  In  northwest 
Wyoming.  Velma  was  elected  to  serve  for 
eight  years  as  our  State  suiaerlntendent  of 
education  where  she  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  education. 

T^Jday,  Miss  Llnford  continues  to  maintain 
a  career  of  public  service  and  dedication 
helping  people  all  across  the  United  States 
as  a  special  assistant  for  Project  Develop- 
ment at  VISTA. 

Miss  Llnford  was  the  subject  of  a  July  10. 
1966.  feattu-e  story  In  the  Washington  Poet. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  10.   1966] 

Arctic   Vn-LAOnia   All   Know   Vista's   Velma 

(By  Elizabeth  Shelton) 

When  Western  historian  Velma  Llnford 
wrote  her  thesis  for  her  masters  degree  she 
set  out  to  prove  that  the  be.iutiful  adveutur- 
eeses  In  Rocky  Mountain  literature  had  real- 
life  prototypes. 

She  failed. 

The  heroines  in  the  Western  novels  were 
Invariably  fair  of  face  and  form,  as  well  as 
t-Jugh  and  daring. 

The  women  In  real  life  were  adventurous 
and  tough,  but  they  were  seldom  beautiful. 
They  won  the  "West  by  hard  work,  and  most 
of  them  were  mothers  and  homebodies. 

""I  was  quite  perturbed  "  Miss  Llnford  con- 
fessed. '"The  real  women  Just  didn't  fall  Into 
a  type."' 

That  was  one  of  few  failures  In  the  life  of 
the  Wyoming-born  redhead  who  Is  Vistas 
expert  on  rural  poverty. 

Her  formal  title  Is  Si>eclal  Assistant  to  the 
Associate  Director  for  I*roJect  Development. 

But  Miss  Llnford.  a  no-nonsense  type 
Westerner  who  can  pluck  a  discomfiting  stay 
from  her  waistellne  region  and  toss  It  Into 
the  nearby  wastebasket  without  Interrupting 
the  trend  of  conversation,  likes  to  think  of 
herself  as  a  generallsl,  rather  than  a  special- 
ist. 

Her  work  is  establishing  Vista  projects  In 
places  where  the  poor  have  a  need  f  >r  services 
and  weloofne  a  person- to- p>er8on  relationship 
with  a  fellow  American  willing  to  serve  in  the 
midst  of  poverty. 

This  farflung  operation  Miss  Llnford  has 
cirrled  on  with  such  peripatetic  vigor  that 


the  residents  of  300  Isolated  villages  In 
Alaska,  some  a  hundred  or  more  miles  within 
the  Arctic  Circle  "all  know  Velma."  according 
to  a  Btaa  ooUeague. 

Reaching  these  outposts  to  Inspwct  projects 
being  carried  out  by  61  Vlsta  volunteers  is 
a  riigged  exercise  In  circling  the  tundra  or 
co.istline  while  the  bush  pilot  hunts  a  laud- 
ing spot  :inci,  Incidentally  remarks  the  where- 
abouts of  a  walrus  he  will  tell  the  villager's 
hunters  about  as  soon  as  he  puts  the  rickety 
little  plane  down.  \ 

Developing  the  Alaskan  projects  has  been 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  parts  of  Miss  Lin- 
ford's  Job.  Poverty  there  Ls  the  most  abject 
In  the  United  States,  she  observes,  and  be- 
catise  of  the  unusual  opportttnlty  to  partic- 
ipate In  an  emerging  culttire  the  volunteers 
attracted  there  have  a  si>eclai  enthusiasm 
which  she  shares. 

She  tells  with  delight  of  the  good  works  of 
young  Americans,  some  hardly  out  of  their 
teens  in  the  remote.  Isolated  locales. 

One  20-year-old  boy  in  a  village  of  122 
Eskimos  felled  trees  to  build  an  electrifica- 
tion plant  through  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram funds,  bringing  light  to  help  children 
study  during  the  long  Arctic  winters. 

Another  Improved  a  village  economy  by 
bringing  In  a  generator  to  operate  freezers. 
The  fishermen  were  able  to  ply  their  trade 
only  one  month  of  the  year  and  were  s,acrl- 
tlclng  profits  for  quick  sales  until  the  Vlsta 
volunteer  found  a  way  to  extend  their  mar- 
keting year-round. 

An  archeology  student  taught  the  village 
elders  to  read  and  write  so  they  could  draw 
up  council  resolutions. 

The  same  volunteer  taught  the  Eskimos 
to  read  their  own  language  as  well  as  English 
and  further  enriched  their  cultxire  by  Christ- 
mas carols — in  Yiddish. 

Other  Vlsta  projects  are  o<;cupylng  the 
attentions  of  some  2.000  18-to-80-year-olds 
in  all  parts  of  the  continental  United  States 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

A  training  program  for  some  of  the  new 
volunteers  Is  now  being  conducted  on  a 
Navajo  reservation  and  25  others  are  In 
process  elsewhere,  some  in  heavily  jxjpulous 
cities  where,  according  to  Miss  Llnford,  pov- 
erty breeds  a  loneliness  even  more  acute 
than  In  the  Isolated  rural  settings. 

One  project  Is  in  America's  oldest  city. 
This  Is  Aklma,  N.M.,  where  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians built  their  "Sky  City"  from  desert 
adobe  before  white  civilization  came  to  the 
continent. 

Miss  Llnford  thinks  of  Vista  as  "a  new 
outreach"  to  the  hard-to-reach. 

"Vista,"  she  says,  "Is  the  expression  of  a 
need  for  Americans  to  actually  contribute 
their  talents  and  energies  toward  changing 
things  they  think  should  be  changed.  This 
is  a  new  outreach  that  Is  becoming  more 
understood.  I  think  It  will  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  hard-to-reach  individuals." 

She  adds  that  many  school  dropouts  could 
be  kept  in  the  educational  system  If  it  were 
possible  to  reach  their  parents  In  time. 

"Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  parents  were 
dropouts,"  she  explains  her  reasoning.  "The 
children  drop  out  because  their  parents  did 
not  see  school  as  offering  something  their 
children  could  profit  by." 

In  some  of  the  rural  areas  and  on  Indian 
reservations,  parents  are  loath  to  educiite 
their  children  because  experience  has  shown 
them  that  educated  children  seldom  return 
willingly  to  Uike  up  primitive  existence  with 
their  uneducated  parents. 

Besides  helping  the  boxed-in  poor  pet  pie 
who  need  educational,  health,  welfare  and 
other  services,  during  an  extreme  manpower 
shortage  in  all  these  fields.  Vlsta  Is  helping 
the  restless  and  boxed-ln  young  people  of 
the  middle  class  to  find  focus  for  their  lives 

About  one-third  of  them  volunteer  to  stay 
in  a  second  year  after  completing  a  year  b 
duty  and  about  one  half  of  all  Vlsta  volun- 
teers are  willing  to  go  wherever  sent.    Others 


have  a  particular  place  of  service  In  mind 
such  as  Appalachla.  or  prefer  to  work  In  their 
own  hometowns. 

Miss  Llnford  served  eight  years  as  Wyo- 
ming's elected  state  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation before  coming  to  Washington,  E>e- 
scended  from  Mormon  homesteaders  who 
went  West  with  Brlgham  Young,  she  began 
her  public  career  as  a  grade  school  teacher 
In  Star  Valley. 

During  a  20-ypar  fight  to  •win  retirement 
and  other  benefits  for  school  teachers,  It 
came  to  her  that  things  are  more  successfully 
accomplished  on  a  state  rather  than  local 
level. 

Proud  feathers  in  her  cap  were  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  funds  for  the  educable 
retarded  in  every  school;  programs  for  the 
non-educable  retarded  In  every  community, 
braille  books  and  tape  recorders  for  the  blind 
In  graded  classes,  and  a  st&te-of)erated  oral 
school  for  the  deaf 

"We  brought  our  children  home,"  she  said 
with  a  slight  tremor  In  her  voice.  Previously 
the  state  had  boarded  out  Its  problem  chil- 
dren, the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Miss  Llnford  thinks  of  her  careers  as  an 
exercise  In  opening  doors,  of  which  her  Wyo- 
ming experiences  were  one:  her  Vlsta  ex- 
periences another. 

"You  asked  me  whether  I  missed 
Wyoming."  the  author  of  the  textbook. 
"Wyoming.  Frontier  State,"  concluded  the 
Interview. 

"I  am  Just  overcome  with  nostalgia  every 
time  I  return.  But  once  I  am  back  again,  I 
am  Involved  In  a  program  that  is  important 
to  Wyoming  and  Is  Important  to  the  entire 
Nation." 


■WALT  ROSTOW.  KEY  ADVISER  TO 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  also  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  "Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  him  relative  to  an  article  about 
Mr.  Walt  Rostow.  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  10. 1966,  and  the  arti- 
cle Itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and    article   were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    bt    Senator    McOee 

The  July  10,  1966,  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  an  excellent  article  by 
Chalmers  Roberts  on  Mr.  Walt  Roetow,  a  key 
adviser  to  FYesident  Johnson  and  one  of  the 
most  articulate  proponent*  of  adminiJtrB- 
tion  policy  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  article  gives  an  excellent  Insight  into 
both  the  man  and  the  policy  he  espouses  so 
inteillgently, 

Rostow  Riding  High  in  Administration  as 
the  Rock  or  Johnson's  Viet  Policy — 
Hei-d  Same  Strong  Views  Under  Kennedy 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
Before  an  audience  of  foreign  JournaUsts 
recently.  President  Johnson  heaped  so  much 
praise  on  Walt  Whitman  Rostow  that  the 
Presidential  aide  seemed.  In  the  words  of  one 
of  the  visitors,  to  puff  up  '"as  proud  as  a 
peacock." 

Rostow  has  reason  to  be  proud  and  he  has 
reason  to  be'  as  happy  as  a  bureaucrat  can 
be.  His  long-time  tough  recommendations 
for  the  Vietnam  war  are  now  Johnson  policy. 
As  far  back  as  June.  1961  Rostow  was  say- 
ing that  the  kind  of  "operation  run  from 
Hanoi  against  South  Vietnam  is  as  clear  a 
form  of  aggression  as  the  violation  of  the  38th 
parallel  by  the  North  Korean  Amiv  in  June. 
1950."' 
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In  October.  1961,  after  a  visit  to  Vietnam, 
Rostow  backed  a  recommendation  by  Gen. 
Maxwell  Tavlor  that  an  American  military 
task  force  of  perhaps  10.000  men  be  sent  for 
self-defense  and  perimeter  security  and,  If 
the  South  Vietnamese  were  hard  pressed,  to 
produce  an  emergency  reserve.  That  report 
as  much  as  anything  led  President  Kennedy 
to  take  the  irreversible  steps  into  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

In  addition,  as  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  has 
.>!ince  recounted.  "Rostow  argued  so  force- 
ibly  for  a  contingency  plan  of  retaliation 
against  the  North,  graduated  to  malcli  the 
Intensity  of  Hanoi's  support  of  the  Vietcong, 
that  'Rostow  Plan  6'  became  jocularly  estab- 
lished in  the  contingency  planning  some- 
where after  SEATO  Plan  5.  " 

It  was  not.  however,  until  February.  1965, 
that  a  new  President,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
adopted  that  proposal.  And  not  until  last 
month  did  the  President  agree  with  the  Ros- 
tow thesis  that  the  North's  oil  supplies  should 
be  attacked. 

In  short.  Rostow  is  now  in  his  element. 
He  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  key  men  in 
Ciovernment  today,  physically  occupyiiiR  the 
White  House  basement  office  long  used  by 
McGeorge  Bundy  before  he  went  off  to  liead 
the  Ford  Foundation. 

RdBtow  as  yet  has  neither  llie  bru.ui  Prnsi- 
dential  charter  that  Bundy  had  nor  the  power 
within  the  bureaucracy  that  Bundy  exer- 
cised. But.  if  the  Johnsonian  complimenti 
mean  anything,  he  certainly  is  nioving  in 
that  direction. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  case  of  a  return  to  the 
beginning  for  Rostow.  It  began  at  the  start 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  as  Buiidy's 
top  assistant. 

In  those  days  Rostow  was  the  long-range 
thinker  for  the  New  Frontier  (some,  in  fact, 
credit  him  with  first  suggesting  that  .sobri- 
cjupt  to  JFK  when  he  was  a  citmpaign  .speech 
writer  in   19601 . 

But  when  President  Kennedy  tlanipcd 
Chester  Bowleg  as  Under  Secretary  of  SUte 
III  niid-1961.  Rostow  was  shipped  o- er  to 
tJie  Slate  Department  ui  be  Counsel^-,  and 
chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

TOO    MUCH    or    A    HAWK? 

There  he  produced  all  sorts  of  long-range 
papiers.  but  many  in  the  Foreign  Service 
considered  him  either  something  of  a 
dreamer  or  tJX)  mucli  of  a  hawk  on  Vietnam. 
The  word  got  around  that  he  wasn't  to  be 
taken  too  seriovisly  and  he  seemed  largely 
out  of  touch  with  the  day-to-day  cri.ses  that 
dominate   the  department 

Rot.sf)W  found  an  outlet  for  his  ni.us.sne 
energies  in  I.atin  American  affairs  In  1964 
he  became  the  Ameruaii  representalive  on 
ClAP,  the  SpiuiLsh  Initials  for  the  Inter- 
Amencan  Committee  for  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress His  enthusiasm  and  optimism  bubbled 
over  to  the  i>oint  were — again — many  felt  he 
WiUi  unrealistic. 

To  understand  Rostow.  then  and  now.  one 
has  to  know  a  bit  about  the  man  ;;nd  his 
background  Now  49.  he  has  an  A  B  and 
Ph  D  from  Yale.  A  Rhcxies  Scholar  at  Ox- 
ford and  a  w;irtime  major  in  the  OS.S,  he  w;us 
a  profesftor  of  economic  hi.story  at  the  Mivs-sa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  from  1950 
until  he  came  to  the  White  House 

.Schlesinger  has  aptly  called  him  an  "eco- 
nomic historian  turned  social  philosopher" 
In  1959  Rixstow  wrote  what  the  London  Eco- 
nomist called  "the  non-Communist  niani- 
Te«to."  a  series  of  lectures  which  became  a 
book  on  "The  Stages  of  Economic  Growth." 

Some  critics  Mid  his  manifesto  was  as 
rigid  as  that  of  Marx  (whom  he  once  dubbed 
"a  city  boy"  to  explain  Communist  agricul- 
tural failures)  because  Rostow  divided  all 
the  world's  nations  neatly  into  five  s  tges  of 
development. 


BOMBING    OF    MILITARY    TARGETS 
NEAR  HANOI  AND  HAIPHONG 
Mr.  MILLER.     Mr    Prc.sident.  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Air  Force  Time.s  of  July 

^  13  clearly  fcKu.ses  atteiition  on  what  wa.s 

vate  talk  later'^  turns  up  on  the  lecture     Involved    in   the   recent   order   to   bomb 

military    taruets    near    the    Hanoi    and 
Haiphong  areas. 

I  think  it  .spK-ak.s  for  itself. 
I  a.sk  unanimous;  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial,    entitled     "The     Bombings,"     be 
placed   in   the   Re'cord 

There  bcint!  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

(From  the  Air  Force  Times.  July  13.  1966 1 
The  Bombing^ 
The  loud  protests  against  American  bomb- 
ing of  military  Wrgets  near  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong reveal  more  about  the  protesters  than 
they  do  about  the  U.S.  attacks. 

The  same  voices  continue  to  remain  silent 
although  the  Viet  Cong  has  murdered  and 
kidnap{>ed  more  than  '24.000  South  Vietna- 
mese civilians  since  1964.  They  were  silent 
when  the  VC  bombed  the  U.S.  emimssy  and 
killed  and  wounded  civilians.  The  numer- 
ous bombings  of  restaurants  in  Saigon  have 
claimed  more  civilian  than  military  lives. 
The  U  S  attacks  on  the  olTstorage  tanks, 
clesvrly  military  targets,  were  carefully  de- 
signed to  limit  civilian  casualties.  In  the 
US.  case  the  object  of  the  atuicks  were  null- 
tary  supplies.  The  Communist  side's  prin- 
cipal targets  were  civilians.  The  protesters 
are  in  a  peculiar  moral  ix>sltlon. 

Particularly  galling  are  the  squawks  from 
the  British  government  about  the  US.  ixjmta- 
Ing.  Britain  disassociated  itself  with  the 
action,  its  Prime  Minister  declared  It  seems 
to  us  that  Britain  long  ago  disassociated  it- 
self with  all  US.  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
it  has  sent  no  troops  to  back  us  up.  and 
British-owned  ships  have  continued  to  carry 
supplies  to  the  enemy. 

The  U.S.  decision  t<3  go  after  the  milita-y 
targets  on  the  fringes  of  Hanci  and  Haiphong 
was  long  overdue 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  bombing 
raids  over  these  flak-heavy  Urgets,  we  are 
reminded  lliat  there  is  a  significant  Inequity 
which  needs  correction  in  the  matter  of 
combat    pay    and    income    tax    exclusion. 

.Some  of  the  attacks  on  the  North  were 
made  by  Navy  carrier-based  planes  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet.  The  support  i)eople— me- 
chanics, deck  crews,  stewards,  etc — get  tKith 
combat  pay  and  income  tax  exclusion  be- 
cause tlielr  vessels  are  declared  to  be  in  com- 
bat zones. 

The  men  supporting  Ihe  AF  part  of  the 
raid  do  not  get  the  same  benefits  unless  they 
are  stationed  in  Vietnam. 

The  Communists  claim  that  the  AF  flights 
originated  in  Thailand  The  US  and  Thai- 
land have  not  admitted  this  for  various 
reasons— but  there  are  'JO  000  US.  service- 
men in  Thailand 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  mission  did 
originate  from  some  area  outside  the  combat 
pay  and  tax  break  zones.  We  Ijelieve  the 
rules  should  be  changed  so  AF  men  support- 
ing the  combat  operations  In  the  same  way 
the  carrier-based  nien  do  should  get  the 
.same  financial  breaks. 


LIKES  TO  PHILOSOPHIZE 

Nothing  delights  the  chunky  Rostow.  eyes 
beaming  Intensely  through  metal  rimmed 
glasses,  sleeves  rolled  up  and  hands  clasped 
behind  his  head,  then  to  lean  back  in  his 
chair  and  philoeophize.  A  lot  of  this  sort  of 
prl 
platform  or  between  hard  covers. 

rhe  relative  performance  of  India  and 
China  "may  very  well  determine  the  outcome 
of  the  ideological  struggle  for  Asia."  (1955) 

■•Communism  is  a  le-hnique  for  seizing 
and  holding  power  in  .sick  societies."  (19571 

"Doctrinaily.  Marxism  is  increasingly 
viewed  by  the  young  as  a  voice  from  the 
past,  not  as  a  guide  to  the  present  and  the 
future:  and  Communism,  as  a  technique  lor 
organizing  either  an  advanced  or  an  under- 
developed society.  Is  increasingly  perceived 
as  inefficient  and  reactionary,  as  well  as  pro- 
foundly Inhumane."  ( 1962) 

"This  debate  within  the  (Atlantic)  Alli- 
ance Is  perhaps  the  greatest  Constitutional 
question  that  this  country  has  been  Involved 
in  since  we  set  ourselves  up  in  the  1780," 
( 196-3) 

"We  are  evidently  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  major  effort  since  1945  to  establish 
whether  or  not  It  Is  possible  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West  to  live  together  on 
this  planet  under  conditions  of  tolerable  sta- 
bility and  low  tensions."  ( 1963) 

That  word  "tolerable"  incidentally.  Is  a 
Rostow  favorite.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  word 
that  got  him  into  an  Ironic  fuss  early  In 
the  Kennedy  years  with  Sen.  Everett  M. 
DiRKsEN.  the  GOP  leader.  Some  right-wing 
Republicans  had  Jumped  on  reports  about  a 
.secret  Fostow  long-term  policy  paper  and 
UiRKsE.N  attacked  him  for  "fuzzy  thinking" 
be<-ause  Rostow  was  said  to  believe  that  the 
Communists  were    mellowing." 

A    HORSE   LAt,'CH 

Thl.s  brought  a  horse  latigh  from  everybody 
who  knew  Ro.stow.  .since  hi.s  passion  for  both 
economic  growth  and  anti-Conimunlst  guer- 
rilla warfare  has  brought  him  the  title  of 
"Chester  Bowles  witji  maclune  guns  "  Ros- 
tow went  up  to  the  Capitol  and  convinced 
DiRKStN  et  al.  that  he  was  as  lough  iis  they 
about  tlie  Communists. 

Indeed  he  is.  though  with  a  higher  de- 
gree of  .sophlsticaltoii.  It  was  Rostow  and 
Jerome  T  Wiesner.  later  to  be  the  Presiden- 
tial science  adviser,  who  told  the  Russians 
In  Moscow  seven  weeks  before  the  Kennedy 
inauguration  that  if  they  wauled  better  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  they  had  bet- 
ter release  two  American  filers  without  be- 
ing asked  and  without  attempting  to  bar- 
gain.     Nikita   Khrushchev   did   Just  that. 

Rostow  has  been  In  tine  public  prints 
mostly  for  his  quotable  prose  Once,  how- 
ever, he  pulled  a  blooper  with  International 
repercii.sslons.  In  Ottawa  with  President 
Kennedy  in  1961.  he  carelessly  left  behind  a 
.<i<-<.-ret  memo  on  which  the  President  had 
made  some  scribbed  comments. 

Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker  angrily  claimed 
the  President  had  written  'SOB"  beside  a 
reference  to  him  Tiie  incident  put  a  strain 
on  Canadian- American  relations,  especially 
since  Diefenbaker  was  correct. 

But  Rostow  survived  that  blooper  as  he 
hiis  survived  the  Silierla  of  States  Policy 
Planning  Staff,  the  criticism  of  his  economic 
theory,  the  .scoffing  at  his  ebullient  prose,  his 
hawk-like  proposals  and  all   the  rest. 

I.iust  week  Rostow  was  one  of  three  of- 
ficials dispatched  by  President  Johnson  U) 
Lc«  Angeles  to  sell  tlie  Administration's  story 
on  Vietnam  And  characteristically,  it  w:\s 
Rostow  who  did  most  of  the  talking  w  tlie 
sometimes  skeptical  governors  and  ap- 
parently to  good  effect. 

For  such  rea.sons  there  is  not  much  time 
anvmore  for  tennis  or  swimming  for  Walt 
Whitman  Rostow.  A  fellow  who  hiiS  come 
a  long  way  from  Oxford  and  MIT 


BIG  BROTHER 
Mr.  LONG  of  Mi.'^.souri.  Mr.  President. 
it  seem,s  that  everybody  is  against  wii'e- 
tupping.  bugging,  and  other  foiins  of  in- 
vasions of  pi'ivacy — subject  to  certain  ex- 
ceptions. The  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Pi-ocedure  Is 


attempting  to  dctennine  what,  if  any, 
exceptions  should  eventually  be  written 
into  law.  Art  Buchwald,  writing  in  the 
June  19,  1966,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  has,  in  a  humorous  vein,  poiiit^d 
out  some  of  our  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  this  article  en- 
titled "Still  a  Few  Bugs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmU'd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wa.shington  (DC.i   Post.  June  19. 

19661 
•SiiiL  A  Few  Bucs^— a  Private  Eye  Is  All  roB 

.American    Privacy — With    a    Few    Excep- 
tions 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Anyone  who  has  been  keeping  up  with 
Senator  Edward  Long  s  Invaslon-of-prlvacy 
hearings  is  outraged  to  discover  how  much 
bugging  and  wiretapping  iias  been  going  on 
in  the  United  States.  It  appears  that  nobody 
IS  safe  any  more  from  the  big  ear  '  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some  legislation  will  be  passed 
fnK>n  to  protect  Uie  nghus  of  the  American 
citizen. 

I  discussed  this  subject  with  Sampson 
Klutznick,  a  private  detective  who  assured 
me  that  most  private  detettives  were  as 
much  against  bugging  as  their  victims.  He 
said,  "They  should  pass  strong  laws  making 
It  a  crime  to  bug  or  wiretap  any  Atnerlciin 
citizen." 

"That's  for  sure,"  I  said. 

"Of  course,  we'll  have  to  exempt  the  FBI. 
hecatise  they  must  tap  wires  and  bug  peo- 
ple to  find  out  who  the  criininals  and  Com- 
munists are  in  the  United  .States." 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so." 

"And  we  should  let  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  continue  bugging  Americans  so  we 
know  who  aren't  paying  their   taxes." 

"Naturally,"  1  said 

"And  then  we  can't  forbid  the  Post  Of- 
fice from  listening  in  to  find  out  what  peo- 
ple are  writing  dirty  books" 

"That's  for  sure,"  I  agreed. 

"And  the  CIA  cant  be  included  In  the 
law  because  there  has  to  be  counterspymg. 
And  the  local  poh^e  m'.st  be  permitted  to 
bug  college  campuses  to  find  out  what  the 
students  are   up  to." 

"I  would  hate  for  local  police  not  to."  I 
said. 

"Then  It's  also  very  important  that  big 
companies  be  allowed  to  bug  other  big  com- 
panies." 

"What  for?" 

"To    find    out    if    they're    being   bugged." 

"1  hadn't  thought  of  that." 

"And,"    he    said    "I    don't    think    the    law 
should   apply   to   private   detectives   looking 
for  evidence  in  divorce  cases." 
"You  don't?  ' 

"Of  course  not.  It's  very  Imporuint  that 
a  divorced  person  have  a  solid  case  against 
the  guUty  party,  and  how  could  we  get  It 
If  we  didn't  use  all  the  latest  scientific 
devices?" 

"But  you  would  onlv  bug  the  guilty 
party?" 

"That's  correct.  An  innocent  person 
would  have  nothing  to  fefir." 

"What  other  exceptions  would  you  make 
in  passing  a  strong  antl-wlretap   law?" 

"Politicians  should  be  allowed  to  bug  one 
imother  during  a  political  campaign,  and 
unions  should  be  allowed  to  bug  manage- 
ment, and  management  should  be  allowed 
lo  bug  the  unions,  ajid  salesmen  could  stUl 
bug  customers,  and  members  of  the  board 
of  education  should  be  allowed  to  bug 
teachers." 


"Shouldn't  anybody  be  permitted  to  listen 
in  on  clergymen?" 

"O.nly  if  the  clergymen  are  involved  in 
civil  rights  or  anti-Vietnam  war  demon- 
strations." 

"If  those  are  the  only  exceptions."  I  said, 
"I  think  we  could  live  with  the  law." 

"The  law  should  have  teeth  in  It."  Klutz- 
nick said,  "or  pretty  soon  the  American  peo- 
ple will  have  no  privacy  at  all  Don't  ycu 
agree?  ' 

"One  hundred  per  cent  "  I  said  "Hey,  is 
that  a  microphone  in  your  martini?"  .^ 

'Yes  it  is."  lie  replied.  'My  Job  Is  to  bug 
anytxjdy  who  voices  any  opinion  on  bug- 
ging " 

■  But  that's  a  violation  of  my  constitu- 
tional rights." 

"Maybe  so,  but  how  else  are  we  going  to 
know  who  Is  for  the  law  and  who  is  against 
it?' 


PROPOSED      EXTENSION      OF      THE 
WEST  FRONT  OF  TliE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
Indeed  gratifying  and  eiicouraglng  to 
not-e  that  a  number  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  House  have  approved 
in  principle  my  bill  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  i-egistered  professional 
architect  to  supenise  all  future  Capitol 
con.struction  and  renovation.  Such  pro- 
posals will  effectively  prevent  the  further 
desecration  of  our  noble  Federal  struc- 
tures at  the  abusive  hands  of  Mr.  J. 
George  Stewart.  ' 

The  measures  Introduced  by  the  able 
Congressmen.  Mr.  President,  arc  not  un- 
like those  which  I  myself  sponsored  in 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  and  I 
am.  of  course,  in  wholehearted  agreement 
with  the  goals  which  they  were  designed 
to  achie'.e.  The  sizable  expenditures 
which  wc  annually  apropriate  for  Capi- 
tol con.struction  arid  renovation  as  well 
as  a  recognition  of  the  prominent  place 
which  these  structures  occupy  as  ele- 
ments of  our  national  heritage  makes  the 
acquisition  of  a  skilled,  knowledgeable. 
and  technically  competent  architect  an 
indispensable  necessity.  F\irthennore 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  extrava- 
gance and  the  protection  of  the  esthetic 
purity  resulting  from  such  professional 
supervision    are    most    nece.ssary. 

Vigilance  and  discretion  demand  that 
we  assign  such  projects  to  none  save  the 
mast  expert  and  masterful  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession. 

Men  who  would  lay  their  unhallowed  bands 
on  these  siurred  structures — 

A  recent  editorial  obsers'ed — 
are  Indifferent  to  the  glorious  episodes  of  our 
past,  ignorant  of  the  architectural  merit  of 
some  of  the  greatest  buildings  of  the  world 
and  Indifferent  to  every  consideration  of 
national  pride  and  honor. 

Surely  no  expert  knowledge  should  be 
compromised  In  the  historic  undertak- 
ings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Morris  Ketchum,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects;  a 
transcript  of  a  radio  broadcast  by  Ed- 
ward P.  Morgan,  and  certain  newspaper 
articles  and  editorials  relating  to  the  pro- 
posed extension  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 


The  American  In- 
deeply    concerned 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    American    iNSTrrtm    of 
Akchitects. 
Vf'aslnngton.D.C,  June  27.  1966. 
Hon.'PAxn.  H  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas: 
stltute  of  Architects  is 
that  proposals  for  the  extension  of  the  West 
Front  have  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Extension  of  tlie  Capitol. 

We  are  inalterably  opposed  to  this  exten- 
sion. We  are  cognizant  that  the  facilities  of 
Congress  must  grow  wtih  the  Nation  and 
the  increased  demands  upon  the  Congress 
However,  it  is  patently  obvious  that  this 
one  building  cannot  be  continually  extended 
and  expanded  until  it  is  shapeless  and  func- 
tionally impractical.  At  some  time  this  con- 
struction must  stop.  We  urge  that  It  t>e  now. 
while  the  quality  and  uniqueness  of  the 
creativity  of  Thornton.  Bulfinch.  and  Olm- 
sted still  remain  as  examples  of  our  national 
herltage. 

Tlie  AIA  recognizes  the  state  of  disrepair 
and  structural  weakness  that  exists  an.d  that 
the  West  Front  mtist  be  strengthened  This 
caji  be  done  and  the  West  Front  can  cither 
be  restored  or  rebuilt  without  destroying 
the  t>eauty  of  proportion  and  detail  that 
comprise  the  Capitol's  present  aesthetic 
appearance 

We  ask  that  you  oppose  this  extension, 
and  urge  your  support  of  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  future  needs  of  Capitol  HUl 
BO  that  these  needs  can  be  planned  and  pro- 
vided with  the  advice  of  an  impartial,  pro- 
fessional group  constituted  to  render  such 
service  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Morris  Ketchx-m.  Jr.. 

President. 

Edward  P    Morgan  and  the   News 

June  24.  1»66— After  the  British  Redcoats 
burned  the  U.S.  capitol  in  1814  in  the  War 
of  1812,  Congress  had  to  move  to  a  t.ivern 
called  Blodgett's  Hotel  Pre«\imably  this 
could  have  served  the  legislators  as  a  perma- 
nent meeting  place  since  as  legend  has  It. 
politicians  most  comfortably  gather  in 
smoke-filled  hotel  rooms  Blodgett's  had  a 
cloakroom  too.  Lobbyists  traditionally  con- 
t.ict  lawmakers  In  cloakrooms.  So  every- 
thing was  fine  and  dandy.  But  then  some 
busybody  Insisted  on  restoring  the  capitol 
b%uldlng  and  there  has  been  nothing  but 
trouble  ever  since  Additions  here,  altera- 
tions there;  all  very  unsettling  So  I.  for  one. 
simply  cannot  see  what  the  fuss  is  all  about 
when  an  ex-Congressman  from  Delaware 
named  J.  George  Stewart  steps  courageously 
forward  and  starts  t^  bury  all  this  history 
under  a  facade  of  freshly-cut  marble. 

Notxxly.  of  course.  Is  more  eminently  qual- 
ified for  this  delicate  but  heroic  task  than 
Stewart.  He  Is  not  now  and  never  has  been 
a  card-carrying  architect  and.  as  far  as  1 
know,  never  intends  to  be  one  He  doe^  op- 
erate with  the  title  of  architect  of  the  capi- 
tol and  it  was  under  that  cover  that  he  exe- 
cuted— one  mighty  even  say.  murdered — his 
most  famous  worR.  the  Rayburn  B'aildlng 
named  in  travestied  memory  of  the  'ate 
Speaker  of  the  House  Into  this  crypto- 
fasclst-style  mausoleum.  Jestingly  referred  to 
as  a  Congressional  office  building.  Stewart 
poured  all  of  his  supervisory  talents  and  by 
some  reports,  considerably  more  than  one 
hundred  million  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  The  result,  naturally,  was  a  happy 
combination  of  superlatives — the  ugliest  and 
most  expensive  edifice  of  its  kind  ever  erected 
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on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Perhaps  tl-ie  hap- 
piesc  note  of  all  was  the  fact  that  It  cost 
only  approximately  twice  as  much  as  Stewart 
originally  said  it  would.  With  such  a  monu- 
ment around,  the  Great  Society  doesn't  need 
urban  renewal.  It  needs  a  camouflage  corps. 
But  now.  oh  let  Joy  be  unconflned.  we  are 
about  to  be  treated  to  another  sterling  Stew- 
art contribution  to  the  beautlficatlon  of 
Washington.  At  a  starting  price  of  Just  $34.- 
000000 — a  steal,  really — he  Is  going  to  stick 
the  west  front  of  the  capltol  out  a  ma.xlmum 
of  88  feet  so  It  can  house  more  ofBces,  two 
big  auditoriums,  two  cafeterias,  four  dining 
rooms  seating  more  than  a  thousand  people 
and  an  Information  lobby  to  take  care  of  the 
tourist  explosion  The  sheer  beauty  of  the 
Stewart  plan  is  that  In  one  fell  swoop,  or  In 
what  may  come  to  be  know  as  one  swell  foop. 
it  Will  dpstxoy  the  capitols  historic  veetiges — 
the  last  traces  of  the  original  work  of  Thorn- 
ton, the  West  Indian  doctor  who  won  the 
$500  first  prize  for  the  building's  first  de- 
sign; the  embeliishmotits  of  I-.atrobe.  the 
contributions  of  Buitinch,  the  famous  Bos- 
ton arciUtect.  and  the  terrace  with  Its  ma- 
jestic flights  of  steps  designed  by  Fiederlck 
Law  Olmstead.  You  don't  harily  get  a  demo- 
liuou  Job  like  that  anymore. 

Indeed,  while  he's  at  it.  Stewart  m.ght  well 
consider  razing  tiie  whole  structure  includ- 
ing his  other  handiwork,  the  east  front, 
which  cost  $22,000,000.  the  customary  double 
of  his  beginning  estimate.  Then  the  space 
could  be  used  for  a  parking  lot.  which  Wa.sh- 
Ington  needs  anyway  and  the  Congress  could 
move  down  the  street  to  Union  Station  and 
thus  save  that  Uttle-used  landmark  from 
destruction. 

An  alternative  plan,  which  I  like  better, 
would  be  to  let  St«wart  run  rampant  on  a 
field  of  bad  taste  across  the  entire  face  of 
L'Enfanfs  famous  city.  Thus  with  his 
ravenous  appetite  for  eating  places,  we  could 
hope  to  see  a  Stewart  restaurant  revolving 
around  the  tip  of  the  Washlnsto-i  Monu- 
ment to  rival  the  space  needle  In  Seattle, 
The  lethal  hydroplane  races  could  be  shifted 
from  Halns  Point  to  the  reflection  pool,  the 
Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Memorials  could  be 
converted  into  public  restrooms  and  shoe 
shine  parlors.  The  cherry  trees  around  the 
tidal  basin  would  of  course  be  cut  down  be- 
cause they  obstruct  the  view  that  billboards 
would  supplant.  And  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  in.sMll  a  couple  of  gas  pumps  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  side  of  the  White 
House.  Their  revenue  could  help  finance 
the  Stewart  master  plan. 

Don't  b<?  so  timid  as  to  think  all  this  is  Im- 
possible. The  Commission  for  Extension  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol.  Including  those  well-known 
aesthetes  and  city  planners.  Vice  President 
Humphrey.  Speaker  McCorm.\ck  and  Minor- 
ity Leaders  Ford  and  Dirksen,  has  alreadv 
blithely  gone  along  with  Stewarts  west  front 
Job.  All  he  needs  now  Is  rnoney.  He  flgures 
he  can  easily  wheedle  tiiat  out  of  the  Con- 
gress with  the  argument  that  the  front's  an- 
cient sandstone  blocks  are  crumbling  and  a 
Jets  sonar  boom  may  bring  the  whole  build- 
ing down,  dome  and  all.  After  care  ul  study. 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission  reports  the  capitol 
can  be  repaired,  restored  and  Its  priceless 
architectural  history  preserved,  all  at  a  trifle 
of  the  cost  of  Stewart's  folly.  That  would  be 
the  sensible  way  to  do  things.  But  thank 
Heaven  that's  not  the  way  things  are  done 
In  this  crazy,  wonderful  town.  Ask  George 
Stewart. 

This  is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good  night 
from  Washington. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News.  June  24, 

19661 
The    Capitol 

Today's  guest  editorial  is  re.illy  two  edi- 
torials on  the  same  subject,  namely,  the 
proposal  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
alter  the  building's  West  Front.  The  first 
Involves  a  letter  from  William  Walton,  chair- 


man of  the  CommlBslon  of  Fine  Arte,  to  Vice 
President  Humphrey  and  Speaker  McCoa- 
MACK.    It  goes  like  this: 

"The  Commission  of  Pine  Arts  has  a.sked 
me  to  express  its  grave  concern  over  pro- 
posals to  alter  the  West  Front  of  the  Capi- 
Uil.  ITie  Commission,  established  by  Con- 
gress In  1910  to  advise  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  matters  of  art.  feels  that 
this  Is  the  single  most  important  archiiec- 
mral  proposal  of  the  20th  Century,  We  have 
therefore  studied  the  matter  deeply  and  conio 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  erase  lhi.K  great 
historic  facade  would  be  a  national  tragedy. 
"The  Capitol  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  great 
buildings  of  the  world,  comparable  in  size 
and  shape  to  St  Peter's  in  Rome  and  St 
Paul's  in  London,  While  it  Anally  cannot 
rank  with  either  of  them  In  architectural 
purity,  it  hiis  a  st>le  and  a  quality  that  Is 
unique. 

"It  has  been  developed  piece  by  piece  as 
this  Republic  grew  from  a  small  nation  to 
become  the  greatest  world  power.  And  that 
history  is  reflected  In  the  architecture  of  the 
West  Pacnde.  In  the  process  of  growth  the 
Capltol  has  taken  on  a  patriotic  sjTnboUsm 
t'lat  scirccly  needs  to  be  {xiintcd  out.  Un- 
questionably It  Is  the  single  most  linp<.)rtant 
building  In  our  great  Republic,  expre.s.sive  of 
our  noble  ideals  and  great  achievements.  To 
preserve  it,  other  lesser  needs  such  as  those 
for  additional  office  spice  rcstnumnt  facili- 
ties, and  tourist  accommodations  must  be  set 
aside  for  a  larger  goal. 

'The  Con-iinission  has  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  Congressional  proposal  with 
special  attention  to  the  engineering  report 
ty  the  Thompson  and  Ll'htner  Co.  On  our 
own  we  have  .sought  the  advice  of  an  Inde- 
pendent structural  expert  with  con.';idemble 
experience  In  analysdng  old  buildings.  Our 
report  Indicates  that  It  is  feiislble  even  tho 
difficult,  to  restore  the  original  walls  or  par- 
tially rebuild  them  In  their  present  loca- 
t'on.     We  str-mgly  support  this  view   ,  ,   . 

"In  the  meantime  Uie  Comml.'^slon  believes 
that  It  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that 
no  st<»ns  be  taken  which  might  make  In- 
evitable the  vandalism  of  the  Capitol's  his- 
toric and  beautiful  West  Facade." 

Tlie  second  statement  is  from  Senator 
Joseph  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  said : 

I  desire  to  solicit  the  interest  of  Senators 
in  a  bill  which  I  am  thinking  about  intro- 
ducing to  designate  the  US.  Caplt^ol  build- 
ing as  a  National  Historical  Landmark.  As 
I  understand  it,  this  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  11  a  Federal  offense  for  anyone  to 
dcf,ice.  mutilate  or  In  any  other  way  de.se- 
crate  It.  It  would  apply  to  all  persons, 
including  architects,  nonarchitects,  and 
nominiil  architects, 

"I  come  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania where  we  have  m;iny  national  land- 
marks. We  do  not  like  to  see  our  landmarks 
'improved' — we  are  quite  happy  with  them 
the  way  they  are.  If  someone  proposed  to 
•beautify'  Independence  Uall  in  Philadelphia 
with  the  addition  of  a  modernistic  hot-dog 
stand — or  even  a  colonial  reproduction  of  a 
hot-dog  stand — we  would  strenuously  object, 
"I  do  not  believe  we  should  do  less  for 
the  US  Capltol  building.  It,  too,  Is  a  na- 
tional shrine.  It  is  as  much  entitled  to  pro- 
tection against  vandalism — whether  from 
high  places  or  low — as  Independence  Hall 
or  Old  Swedes'  Church. 

"It  is  true  that  we  do  not  have  our  own 
Architect  at  Old  Swedes'  Church  This  Is 
an  advantaire  Not  only  does  this  save  us 
a  great  deal  of  money — It  has  also  tended  to 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  state  of  pres- 
ervation of  this  fine  old  building.  This  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  tiie  U.S.  Capltol. 
wliich  does  not  have  this  advaJitage,  should 
be  given  the  protection  which  the  bill  which 
I  am  contemplating  introducing  in  the  Sen- 
ate would  afford." 
To  all  of  which  we  add  a  fervent  "Amen!" 


[From  the  Washington  Post] 
Mattcr  or  Pact:  Our  Forefathers'  Globt 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  first  point  to  not*  about  the  official 
.Architect  of  the  Capltol  is  that  he  never  has 
been,  is  not  now,  and  never  will  be  an  archi- 
tect. 

J.  George  Stewart  is  an  amiable,  aging  Re- 
puljlican  congressional  lame  duck  from  Dela- 
ware, who  was  named  architect  of  the  Capltol 
by  President  Eisenhower.  This  was  an  ap- 
pointment almost  as  whimsical  as  the  Em- 
I)cror  Caligula's  famous  nomination  of  his 
favorite  horse  to  the  Roman  consulship;  and 
it  has  produced  far  more  practical  results,  all 
of  lliem  perfectly  godawful 

The  worst  of  the  damage  might  have  been 
pi  evented  by  the  normal  operation  of  the 
laws  of  pork  and  patronage,  if  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  did  not  have  such  a  remark- 
able gift  for  attaching  himself  to  speakers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  at  the  very  first  leaders' 
meeting  held  by  President  Kennedy,  Sam 
Raybvirn's  opening  remark  was: 

"Now  Mr  President,  I  want  you  to  keep 
on  George  Stewart.  He's  a  good  man,  and  I 
want  him  to  stay  on  the  Job.'' 

Stewart  was  kept  on,  and  therefore  the 
great  speaker  and  dovighty  old  patriot  Is  now 
cr\iclly  commemorated  by  the  Rayburn 
Bui'ding.  It  cost  the  taxpayers  close  on  $130 
million  and  is  certainly  the  most  monstrously 
ugly,  ludicrously  wasteful  and  vulgarly  pre- 
tentious structure  erected  anywhere  in  the 
Western  world  since  Joseph  Stalin  ruthlessly 
inflicted  his  Palace  of  Culture  on  the  de- 
fenseless city  of  Warsaw 

After  Speaker  Raybtirn  died,  one  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  cherished  projects  was  the 
replacement  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
with  an  honest-to-God  architect.  But  the 
President  was  killed  b<^'fore  the  deed  was 
done.  And  in  very  short  order  thereafter, 
non-;u-chltect  Stewart  apparently  managed 
to  attach   himself  to  Speaker  John  McCor- 

MACK, 

So  J.  George  Stewart's  fell  career  continues. 
In  fact,  it  is  grimly  appropriate  to  remember 
him  at  llils  holiday  time  dedicated  to  the 
founding  of  this  republic.  For  the  great 
non-architect  is  now  planning  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  the  last  architectural  memen- 
toes of  the  Founding  Fathers,  the  superb 
Bulflncli-LaUobe  West  Front  ol  the  Capltol 
Itself. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  record.  It  began 
with  the  new  Senate  Office  B'aUding.  which 
seemed  impossible  to  sur[iass  in  extrava- 
gance, impracticality  and  tastelessness  until 
the  R,.yburn  Building  w.ts  constructed 
Then  followed  the  extension  of  the  Capltol '.s 
E.ust  Front,  with  the  machine-made  marble 
exterior  and  the  new  Interiors  that  appeiu- 
U3  have  been  imitated  from  the  costly  men's 
roonLS  in  the  Moscow  subway  The  Rayburn 
Building  followed.  And  now  the  West  Front 
Ls  to  be  extended,  and  this  time,  instead  of  an 
exact  though  machine-made  copy  as  on  the 
Eiist  Front,  we  are  to  have  improvements  on 
Latrobe  and  Bulflach  by  non-architect 
Stewart. 

If  you  seek  the  answer  to  this  mystery  of 
mounting  liorror  in  Stewart's  lair  in  the 
Capitol  basement,  you  And  a  kindly  though 
occiusionaJIy  testy  old  gentleman,  with  an 
antique  congressional  air  about  him.  If  y('U 
ask  him  If  there  Is  any  committee  of  design 
to  pass  on  his  projecu,  he  answers  cheerful Iv 
that  "it's  usually  confined  to  Uie  leadership  ' 
There  is  more  to  it  tlian  that,  of  course 
Just  how  the  pork  and  patronage  work  in 
this  case  Is  not  Immediately  apparent.  Bu'. 
tiiere  is  an  enormous  amount  of  both,  a^ 
the  price  tag  on  the  Rayburn  Building  indi- 
cates: and  it  can  hardly  be  accidental  that 
the  same  architects'  names  seerrt  to  appear 
again  and  again  as  Stewart's  "associates  ' 
One  Imagines  them  all  together,  cheerfuHv 
opening    their    meeting    with    the    famous 


remark  w^th  which  Speaker  Tom  Reed  once 
(ipened  a  session  of  the  House:  "Well,  gen^- 
ilemen,  what  outrage  shall  we  perpetrate 
t  iday?"  They  can  go  forward  with  a  high 
measure  of  grisly  confidence  moreover,  since 
! on-archltect  Stewart  not  only  has  a  knack 
:  T  attaching  himself  to  Speakers  of  the 
Hiiuse,  but  Is  also  a  great  one  for  doing  costly 
;ittie  favors  for  lesser  members  of  the  House 
,,iid  Senate. 

Does  an  eminent  lawmaker  desire  redecora- 
!ion  of  two  of  the  Capitol's  finest  old  rooms 

11     pure     Pedernales-Baroque?      The     Job     Is 

:  .ne.  Instanter  Is  there  a  demand  for  more 
I  ,ipitol-hideaways,  for  such  congressional 
leisure-time  pursuits  as  Ingestion  of  bour- 
i>)n  and  branch  water?     Then  more  than  100 

iin  be  provided  by  destroying  the  historic 
West  Front,  And  does  this  cost  the  tax- 
piyers  incalculable  sums  of  money?    Yes.  of 

iiurse,  but  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least. 
In  our  century,  of  course,  deprovement  is 
the  trend,  rather  than  improvement.  But 
surely  the  old  Capitol,  our  forefathers'  glory. 
which  shows  they  had  so  much  better  taste 
than  we  do.  might  at  least  be  spared  amid 
the  general  desecration.  Surely,  this  thing 
can  be  stopped  before  it  is  too  late. 

[From  the  W:ishlngton  Post.  July   10,   1966 1 
West  Front  Still  Stands 

Congress,  after  an  atisence  of  some  days, 
lias  returned  to  the  city  to  find  the  Capltol 
bull  Intact,  The  patience  Architect  Stewart 
h.'is  shown  in  not  starting  the  rebuilding  of 
the  West  Front  is  surj'rislng.  but  It  seems 
he  is  bound  to  let  tlie  members  actually  vote 
funding  the  project.  The  Congress's  great 
weapon  against  the  Executive,  the  power  of 
•lie  piu-se.  can  be  used  as  well  to  stop  the 
erandiose  building  schemes  of  its  own  leader- 
ship. Congress  can  veto  the  West  Front  ex- 
tension, and  In  this  election  year  It  would  be 
;i  wise  decision 

Yet  if  the  mrist  senseless,  unjustifiable  and 
crude  undertaking  of  the  Stewart  Era  Is 
not  to  become  Inevitable,  preservation  legis- 
lation must  be  adopted.  When  plans  for  the 
extension  were  being  drawn,  the  members 
of  Congress  were  not  consulted,  nor  was  any 
iirchltectural  or  historic  group  with  a  legiti- 
mate Interest  in  the  Nation's  most  Important 
monument  How  can  historic  vandal i.sm  be 
.i  distant  concern  to  our  lawmakers  when  It 
IS  being  perpetrated  on  their  own  temple? 
For  although  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects drew  on  the  unbecoming  cloak  of 
professional  etiquette  and  refused  to  say  so. 
the  extension  plan  Is  a  thoroughly  unsatis- 
factory design  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  pet 
architects  deserve  the  rebuke  the  great 
Macauley  delivered  to  John  Dryden: 

"His  Imagination  resembled  the  wings  of 
an  ostrich.  It  enabled  him  to  run,  though 
not  to  soar" 


I  From   the   MoUne    Dailv   Dispatch,    Jtily   7, 

1966 1' 

Improving  on  National   Capitol 

For  reasons  hard  to  fathom,  some  Influen- 
tial people  In  Washington  are  bent  on  "im- 
proving" the  Capitol's  west  front.  They  want 
to  tack  on  a  facade  of  white  marble  to  en- 
close several  new  eating  places  for  tourists 
and  109  new  ofnces  for  congressmen  who  al- 
ready have  ample  office  space  elsewhere. 
There  would  also  be  some  conference  rooms 
and  a  couple  of  movie  auditoriums. 

This  attempt  docs  not  set  well  with  those 
who  like  the  Capitol  the  way  it  is,  or  at  least 
want  its  remaining  architectural  integrity 
preserved.  Opponents  of  the  west  front  proj- 
ect include  Washington's  Fine  Arts  Commit- 
tee, which  has  called  the  undertaking  a  "na- 
tional tragedy,"  and  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  of 
New  York,  ta  so  exercised  that  he  is  forming 
a  Natlonftl  Committee  of  One  Million  to  Save 
the  United  States  Capltol, 


The  sandstone  wall  of  the  west  front  does 
need  attention,  but  that  can  be  provided 
without  destroying  the  original  facade.  Nor 
does  it  seem  essential  that  tourists  be  able 
to  dine  in  the  capltol  while  gazing  down  the 
mall.  But  If  the  public  does  not  protest,  the 
funds  may  be  appropriated  and  we  will  soon 
have  yet  another  example  of  Washington 
"Improvement  "    In    grossly    bad    taste. 


I  From  the  Dally  Defender,  July  7,  1966 1 

Inside  Washington 
I  By  Henry  Cathcart,  Washington  Corre- 
spondent I 

CAPITOL'S  CHANGE  SPARKS  CONTROVERSY 

Washington. — Congress  always  seems  to 
be  able  to  find  a  new  controversy  in  which  to 
embroil  Itself.  Usually  they  are  partisan  in 
nature,  but  every  so  often  some  congressional 
group  stimulates  one  which  divides  the  mem- 
bers In  ways  that  defy  political  description. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  developed  a 
new  era  of  controversy — the  building  and 
maintenance  of  the  Capitol  and  its  contig- 
uous  office   buildings   and    other   structures. 

It  goes  Into  a  lot  of  controversy  over  con- 
struction of  a  new  Senate  Office  Building  and 
added  a  lot  more  in  the  construction  of  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building 

Apparently  undaunted,  a  bipartisan  con- 
gressional group  has  approved  plans  to  ex- 
tend the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  at  a  cost 
of  $34  million. 

The  group  has  the  power  to  approve  the 
plans,  but  Congress  Itself  must  appropriate 
the  necessary  money,  and  here  is  wiiere  the 
differences  will  be  fought  out. 

The  plan  would  Increase  the  size  of  the 
Capitol  by  about  25  per  cent.  Its  proponents 
say  it  is  necessary  because  tlie  West  Front  is 
crumbling  and  something  must  be  done 
atKiUt  It.  The  idea  is  to  extend  the  portion 
to  place  It  In  architectural  harmony  with 
the  size  and  balance  of  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

Opponents  are  legion.  They  Include  sen- 
ators and  representatives,  people  opposed  to 
governmental  exuavagance,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  people  who  are  Interested  in 
preserving  historic  structures  in  Washington, 
Among  the  latter  group  is  no  less  an  orga- 
nization than  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 

The  AIA  is  opp)osed  beca<ise  it  would  ob- 
literate all  that  now  remains  of  the  original 
external  portion  of  the  Capltol  that  dates 
back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 

One  senator  says  the  new  area  will  be  vised 
partly  as  a  restaurant,  and  he  feels  the  pres- 
ent restaurants  are  losing  enough  money 
already. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  Capltol  In  its  pres- 
ent form,  don't  hurry.  It'll  be  here  for 
awhile. 


(Prom  the  New  York  "nmes,  July  11.  1966] 
Congress    Pacing   Fight    on    Capitol — Plan 

To    Extend    West    Front    Stirs    a    Sharp 

Debate 

( By  Marjorie  Hunter,  special  to  the 
New  York  Times  I 

Washington,  July  10. — Congress  returns 
this  week  from  a  long  holiday  to  resume  the 
increasingly  bitter  "Imttle  of  the  West  Front" 

The  plan  to  extend  the  crumbling  West 
Front  of  the  Capltol  was  unveiled  shortly  be- 
fore Congress  recessed  nearly  two  weeks  ago 
for  the  Fourth  of  July  holidays. 

Until  then.  Congress  has  been  preoccupied 
this  year  with  the  war  in  'Vietnam,  the  fall 
election  campaigns  and  stretching  the  budget 
to  meet  domestic  needs. 

The  prof)06al  for  altering  the  Capltol  was 
quickly  seized  on  as  a  new  Issue  for  debate. 
The  howls  of  protests  virtually  shook  the 
already  weakened  walls  and  prompted  a  small 
flood  of  bills  designed  to  halt  the  change. 


"More  C-apltol  Punishment,"  cried  agonized 
critics,  who  had  failed  a  few  years  ago  to 
halt  a  similar  extension  of   the  East  Front, 

Their  protests  rang  loudly  in  the  House 
and  Senate  chambers:  "A  temple  profaned" 
"A  national  tragedy,"  "Outright  vandalisms." 

Outraged  cries  have  come,  too,  from  the 
Federal  Fine  Arts  Corranission,  which  has 
final  say  over  the  design  of  all  Federal 
buildings  in  Washington  except  the  Capltol 
and  the  House  and  Senate  Office  Build. ngs: 
from  the  American  Institute  of  ArciUtects: 
and  from  the  National  Capitol  Landmarks 
Committee, 

Representative  Samuex  S.  Stratton  Demo- 
crat of  upstate  New  York,  drew  cheers  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  late  in  June  when 
he  announced  formation  of  a  National  Com- 
mittee of  One  Million  to  Save  the  United 
States  Capltol. 

"The  nation's  schoolchildren,  with  their 
pennies,  once  saved  the  great  historic  U.S.S. 
Constitution.  Old  Ironsides."  Mr.  Stratton 
noted 

"Patriotic  and  educational  groups  with 
their  letters  and  their  telephone  calls  can 
surely  preserve  the  nation's  Capitol  for  gen- 
erations still  to  come."  he  said. 

So  far.  the  outcry  has  failed  to  sway  the 
bipartisan  Commission  for  Extension  of  the 
United  States  Capltol  It  has  not  budged 
an  inch  from  its  recommendation  for  the 
extension  of  the  West  Front. 

The  commission,  created  by  Congress  11 
years  ago,  is  headed  by  House  Speaker  John 
W.  McCormack.  Democrat  of  Massachusetts. 
Other  members  are  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, Everett  McKinlet  Dirkson  of 
IlUnois,  Senator  Minority  leader;  GisaiAU)  R. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Hotise  minority  le<ader.  and 
J.  George  Stewart  of  tlie  Capltol. 

The  commission's  plan  calls  for  the  most 
extensive  renovation  of  the  Capltol  since  the 
'new"  House  and  Senate  wings  were  added  a 
century  ago.  It  would  cost  an  estimated 
total  of  $34-mllllon  and  take  about  four 
years. 

The  West  Front's  central  section,  com- 
pleted in  the  1820's  would  be  extended  44 
feet;  the  old  House  and  Senate  wnngs.  built 
about  1817,  would  be  extended  88  feet;  and 
small  connecting  corridors  would  be  ad- 
vanced 88  feet 

The  old  walls,  built  of  sandstone  blocks, 
would  remain  standing,  but  would  become 
part  of  the  Interior  wall  structure  The  new 
fiicade  would  be  of  Georgia  marble 

(From  the  Washington   Post,  July   10,    1966] 
All  Is  Not  Quiet  on  US.  Capitols  Historic 
West  Front 
(By    Elsie    Carper,    Washington    Post    staff 

writer) 
The  history  of  the  Nation  is  told  in  the 
United  States  Capltol  Building, 

There  is  the  basic  Capltol,  designed  by  Dr. 
William  Thornton  In  the  179C's  Benjamin 
Latrobe's  wing  added  In  the  early  1800's.  and 
Charles    Biilflnch's    central    portico    of    the 

1820's 

The  combination  of  their  work  has  been 
regarded  as  an  architectural  mtisterpiece 

But    six    years    ago,    the    east    walls    were 
covered  over  by  a  marb'.e  extension 
new  marble  wall 

Now  the  west  side,  crumbling  and  patched. 
is  due  to  be  removed,  too  As  soon  as  archi- 
tects complete  their  drawings  and  Congress 
authorizes  the  money,  the  West  Front  will 
dlsapp)ear  behind  a  new  marble  wall. 

Writing  recently  m  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  Francis  D 
Lethbridge  said  of  the  Capltol : 

"It  is  the  wonderful  building  It  is.  In  part 
at  least,  because  it  still  exhibits  each  of  the 
stages  of  Its  development  as  a  distinct  part 
in  the  composition  of  the  total  mass  of  the 
building," 

The  late  Leicester  B  Holland,  chairman 
of    the    American    Institute    of    Architects' 
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Preservation  of  Historic  Buildings  Commit- 
tee. on:e  described  tiie  Capitol  as  the  only 
building  that  tells  the  story  of  the  history 
of  American  architecture  as  the  cathedrals 
and  palaces  of  Europe  do. 

Demands  for  more  space  within  the  Capi- 
tol have  dictated  the  plan  to  extend  the 
West  Front  as  they  did  the  East  Front. 

POSSIBILITT   DISME8SBD 

The  Commission  for  the  Extension  of  the 
Capitol,  which  ordered  '.he  West  Front  ex- 
pansion, does  not  contend  the  walls  cannot 
be  repaired.  It  has  dismissed  that  possi- 
bility. 

The  proposed  extension,  ranging  from  44 
to  88  feet,  will  give  Congre.ss  4'^  acres  of 
floor  space.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  build- 
in?  25  per  cent. 

The  cost  will  be  high  $34  million. 
For  these  reasons,  the  National  Tiust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  and  a  number  of  Congressmen 
are  urging  an  independent  review  of  the 
extension  proposal. 

Before  the  West  Front  extension  plans 
were  announced,  legislation  was  introduced 
to  establish  a  national  c*.iuncil  to  advise  the 
President  and  Congre.ss  on  matters  of  his- 
toric preservation. 

The  pending  legislation  creates  a  national 
register  of  structures  and  sites  of  listorlc. 
architectural,  archaeological  and  cultural 
Importance. 

Testifying  for  the  bill.  National  Trust 
Chairman  CK>rd<m  Cray  proposed  a  first 
category  of  prime  national  monu.iients — 
the  Capitol  the  White  Ht  use.  Mt  Vernon 
and  Monticello-  none  of  which  could  be 
altered  wltl.oul  advi.<4ory  b<:)ard  approval. 

After  the  We»t  Front  extension  was  an- 
nounced. Gray  renewed  the  proposal  for  an 
Independent  review  in  a  letter  to  House 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  (D-Maast. 
chairman  or  the  Commission  for  tlie  Exten- 
sion of   the   Capitol. 

THE    rr.TLLEST    APPRECI.MION 

"If.  pending  enactment  of  the  legislation." 
Gray  wrote,  "national  le;ulers  from  outride 
the  Congress  were  asked  to  sit  with  the  Com- 
mission f'lr  rovipw  piirjx:.«es.  the  Commis- 
gions  problems  wiuld  be  better  understo^jd 
and  its  membors  would  gain  the  fullest  ap- 
preciation of  the  concern  of  the  people  for 
their  Capitol. 

■•Such  a  review  proce-;s  wovld  gl"e  .••atls- 
factlon  to  all  concerned  and  be  evidence  of 
the  best  effort  to  accommodate  {jrogress 
while  saving  for  the  American  people  their 
historic,  arcmtectural.  and  cultural  heritage." 
The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
adopted  a  resolution  at  ius  recent  convention 
In  Denver  urging  Congress  to  set  up  an  ini- 
pai-tlal  commission  of  experts  to  pass  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  construction. 

A  dozen  bills  to  this  effect  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House.  Tlic  leglsUlirn  would 
establish  a  nine-member  Commission  on 
Architecture  and  Planning  for  the  Capitol. 
The  President  would  appoint  seven  mem- 
bers from  names  recommended  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects,  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  the  National 
Covincll  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and 
the  Comml.ssion  of  Pine  Arts.  One  member 
would  be  appolnuxl  by  the  House  Speaker 
and  one  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  from  among  Individuals  In  prl- 
yate  life. 

KET  p»oviso 

The  Senate's  Public  Building.',  and 
Grounds  Subcommittee  has  approved  a  bill 
for  long  range  planning  for  all  Capitol  Hill 
construction  with  a  proviso  requiring  ap- 
proval by  the  House  and  Senate  Public 
Works  Coaunittees  before  any  major  modifi- 
cations could  be  made  to  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing. 
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The  Committees  would  be  In  a  position  to 
evaluate  the  demands  for  additional  space 
within  the  main  walls  of  the  Capitol. 

An  analysis  of  floor  plans  for  the  West 
Front  extension  shows  that  most  of  the  space 
win  be  given  over  to  eating  (two  cafeterias 
and  four  dining  rooms),  a  touri.";t  center 
(two  auditoriums  and  a  reception  area) 
and  private  hideaways  for  members  of  Con- 
gress     Pliuis  provide  for  115  small  offices. 

Congress  will  gain  only  one  committee 
rr>om  One  Joint  conference  room  (one  al- 
ready in  the  East  Front  is  rarely  u.sed  l  .  one 
conference  room,  two  subcommittee  rooms, 
and  two  document  rooms. 

Another  request  is  for  a  giant  underground 
vault.  Capitol  Architect  J.  George  Stewart 
said  the  Clerk  of  the  House  wants  all  House 
papers  from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic 
to  the  Civil  W.ir  brought  back  from  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  stored  in  the  Capitol. 

Commenting  on  the  Insatiable  demand  for 
space  within  the  Capitol.  Lethbrldge  wrote 
in  the  AIA  Journal: 

"There  Is  bound  to  be  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  space  that  can  be  added  to  the 
main  body  of  the  Capitol  without  its  be- 
cr>ming  a  formless  and  confused  mass,  and 
that  limit  might  as  well  be  accepted  now 
as  ten  years  from  now  when  Irrepiu-ablc  dam- 
age might  already  have  been  commitied. 


(From   Uie  Washington  Post.  July   12,  1966) 

Only  Three  Mun  Approved  US    Capitol 

Extension 

(  Bv  Elsie  Carper.  Washington  Post  staff 

writer) 

Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monronft  (D-Okla  ) 
shoo!':  his  h^ad  in  disbelief. 

J.  George  Stewart  had  Just  informed  MoN- 
RONEVs  subcommittee  that  the  decision  had 
already  been  made  The  We«t  Front  of  the 
Capito'l  was  going  to  be  extended  at  a  cost 
of  ,$34  million. 

All  Congress  had  to  do  now,  Stewart  told 
the  mouths-agape  committeemen,  was  appro- 
priate the  money,  because  it  woxild  not  be 
asked  to  review  the  plans 

Monronet  w.is  under  the  impression,  he 
told  Stewart,  that  Congress  would  decide 
whether  the  west  walls,  the  last  remaining 
portion  of  the  original  building,  would  be  re- 
P'.ired  In  their  present  location  to  retain 
■the  grace  of  tlie  old  Capitol. ■■  or  whether 
they  were  to  be  extended  to  add  more  space. 
Not  so.  said  Stewart,  who  holds  the  title  of 
Capitol  Architect.  He  said  Congress  had 
turned  that  iectslon  over  to  the  Commission 
for  the  .-Extension  of  the  Capitol,  a  five- 
member  group  lieaded  by  House  Speaker 
John  W    McCormacic   ( D-Ma.ss  ). 

Stewart  said  the  Commission  had  held  a 
meeting  that  morning  and  given  the  go- 
ahead  for  the  extension. 

Stewart  serves  on  the  Commission.  Other 
members,  besides  McCormack  are  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H  Humphrey.  .Senate  Minority 
Ijeader  Everett  M.  Dirksen  iR-111  )  aiid 
House  Minority  Leader  Oexald  R.  Fobo 
(R-Mich  ). 

THREE    MADE    DECLSION 

The  decision  to  extend  the  Capitols  West 
Front  was  made  by  Just  three  of  tiie  Com- 
mission members,  and  thoee  three  (Stewart. 
McCormack,  and  Dirksen  )  had  decided  in 
closed  meeting,  to  change  the  western  face  of 
the  165-year-old  Capitol  Building. 

Since  that  day,  three  weeks  ago.  when 
Stewart  broke  the  news  to  MoNRON.:y^s  Sen- 
ale  Legislative  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, members  of  Congress.  Including  ."VIon- 
BONEY.  have  said  they  are  not  convinced  tnat 
the  expensive  addition  is  necessary  or  Jus- 
tified 

Legislation  has  been  offered  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  to  revoke  the  de<-ision  of 
the  three  men  Congress  could,  if  it  wanted 
to.  refuse  to  appropriate  the  money. 

One  Congreesman.  Representative  Hfnrt  S 
Rruss      (D-Wls.J      questions     whether     the 


Commission  has  legal  authorlzaUon  to  make 
such  decisions. 

Congress,  Recss  contends,  never  con- 
sciously authorized  the  West  Front  project. 
Indeed,  the  record  shows.  Congress  hiis  never 
debated  the  issues,  much  less  the  specific 
plan  approved  by  the  three  members  of  the 
Commission. 

"In  fact."  claims  Reuss.  "the  putative  au- 
thorization for  the  extension  of  the  West 
Front  came  into  the  law  surreptitiously  with- 
out the  mind  or  attention  of  Congress  ever 
being  focused  on  the  issues  involved" 

QUESTIONS    RAISED 

For  Reuss  and  other  opponents  of  the 
Capitol  alteration.s,  the  Issues  are  simple: 

Should  Congress  destroy  the  last  vestige  of 
the  original  C:ipitol  to  obtain  4'j  acres  of 
additional  flo<^)r  space'' 

Are  the  present  walls  in  such  precarious 
condition  that  they  cannot  be  repaired  and 
inste.id  must  be  buttressed  by  an  extension 
of  up  to  88  feet? 

Can  Congress  Justify  spending  $34  million 
at  a  time  when  it  has  cut  back  on  other  ex- 
penditures because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam^ 

■■Surely  It  would  be  a  breach  of  trust,  ' 
Reuss  claims,  "for  Congress  to  permit  a 
radiciU  alteration  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  orig1n.ll  Capitol  Bulidiii^;  without  an 
opportunity  for  the  public.  Including  the 
Nation's  great  architects  and  engineers.  \o 
make  their  views  known  to  Congress. 

"Congress  should  not  allow  such  a  project 
to  go  forward  without  the  most  exhaustive 
debate  and  consideration    . 


YEAR    19.'b8    BASIS    FC>R    ACTION 

Whether  the  Commission  has  authority  to 
orde.-  tl.e  West  Front  work  turns  on  a  clause 
in  the  1956  Legislative  Appropriations  Act, 
At  that  time.  Congress  granted  the  Com- 
mission the  power  to  'provide  for  the  ex- 
tension, reconstruction,  and  replacement"  of 
the  central  porUon  of  the  Capitol  "In  sub- 
stantial accordance"  with  Scheme  B  of  a  plan 
submitted  to  Congress  in  1905  and  later 
rejected. 

The  language  was  approved  without  a 
word  of  explanation  demanded  or  given  when 
the  measure  was  before  the  Hmise  and  Sen- 
ate. Congress  was  preoccupied  with  a  con- 
troversy over  staff  salaries  in  the  E.ame  bill 
Scheme  B  provided  for  the  exten.sion  o! 
the  East  Front  and  the  refacing  of  the  old 
west  walls  m  marble  In  their  present  locxition 
Nothing  was  said  about  extending  the  wes'. 
walls  but  the  authorization  added  this  pro- 
viso: "But  with  such  modifications  and  addi- 
tions. Including  provisions  for  restaurant 
facilities  ...  as  may  be  approved  by  said 
Commission." 

Stewart  and  the  Commission  are  relyinp 
on  this  clause,  saying  it  gives  them  the  power 
to  proceed  with  the  West  Front  extension 
As  basis  for  this  contention  that  the  ex- 
tension should  not  go  forward  without  care- 
ful study.  Reuss  has  studied  all  proposals 
to  alter  the  Capitol  going  back  more  than  a 
century  when  the  great  dome  was  added. 

At  no  time,  his  research  shows,  was  Tin'.' 
consideration  given  to  moving  the  west  wall 
Until  Stewart  took  over  as  Architect  and 
started  looking  around  for  w~ays  to  expand 
the  Ciipitol.  the  West  Front  with  Its  Bul- 
finch  portico  and  its  sweeping  terraces,  wa.^ 
considered  a  masterpiece  to  be  preserved. 


AMISTAD  DAM  ON  THE  RIO  GRANDE 
Mr.  TCWER  Mr.  President,  the 
Goodyrar  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  publishe.-^  a 
fine  periodical  for  its  employees  and  foi' 
its  industrial  customers.  It  is  kiiown  a-"^ 
"Big  Magazine." 

The  current  edition  contains  a  fasci- 
nating article  on  the  consti-uctlon  of  the 
Amistad  Dam  in  my  Sta^e.  Its  author, 
Mr.  Clarence  J.  LaRoche.  has  provided  a 


very    interesting    and    entertaining    ac- 
count of  this  mammoth  project. 

As  I  am  sure  Senators  are  aware,  the 
Amistad  Dam  was  begun  5'2  years  ago 
at  the  time  of  a  meeting  in  Del  Rio.  Tex.. 
Ix'tween  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  and  President  Eisenhower,  at 
wiiich  plans  for  the  dam  were  finalized. 
The  dam  sits  astride  the  Rio  Grande  and 
i.s  over  one-quarter  completed  at  this 
t,me.  I  ask  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  iii  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
that  my  colleagues  can  read  for  them- 
selves of  the  problems  and  rewards  in- 
volved in  coiistruction  of  so  great  a 
project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.';  follows : 

United  States-Mexican  Amistad  Wili.  Tame 
Rio  Grande 

(By  Clarence  J.  LaRoche) 

Water  is  scarce  In  the  dry.  desert  lands  of 
the  American  Southwest  and  nowhere  in  this 
vast  expanse  of  dazzling  blue  skies,  soaring 
temperatures  and  brazen  sun  can  it  be  drier 
than  In  the  Judge  Roy  Bean  country. 

The  Judge  made  his  own  rules,  held  court 
and  dispensed  beer  In  a  little  shack  Just  west 
of  the  Pecos  River.  He  had  a  hand  in  bring- 
ing civilization  to  the  West,  questionable 
through  his  Justice  reputedly   was  at   times 

I^angtry,  where  Judge  Bean  set  up  his  com- 
bination beer-and-Jusllce  business,  is  on  the 
river  Americans  call  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Mexicans  el  Rio  Bravo.  Both  names  are 
Spanish  and  both  appropriate  for  the  river 

Grande  is  the  word  for  big  or  large,  bravo 
in  this  sense  is  wild  Tlie  river  dividing  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  has.  at  limes,  been 
both.  So  wild  and  ferocious  has  it  been  that 
devastations  through  the  years  have  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  pesos,  and  lives  Its  latest 
flood  a  dozen  years  ago  devastated  tliree 
Mexican  cities  and  two  on  tlie  Texas  side. 

Today  a  third  Spanish  word  has  been  Intro- 
duced along  the  domain  of  Judge  Bean.  It 
is  amlst«id.  As  grande  and  bravo,  amistad  Is 
a  Spanish  word.  Unlike  the  rio's  meanings, 
amistad  exudes  amity  and  friendship. 

President  Dwlght  Eisenhower  of  the  United 
.States  and  President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos 
liked  that  word  "amistad  "  They  liked  it 
better  than  "diablo."  That's  devil  in  .Span- 
ish, and  it  was  appended  to  a  periodically 
roaring  river  on  the  Texas  side  that  emptied 
into  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  presidents  also  figured  "diablo"  never 
would  do  for  any  project  tlKit  might  be  built 
and  dedicated  to  the  friendship  and  amity  of 
the  American  and  Mexican  people.  When 
they  met  in  Del  Rio,  Texas  In  October.  1960. 
to  discuss  a  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande,  they  de- 
creed it  should  be  called  Amistad  Dam,  and 
in  Spanish.  Presa  Amistad 

This  spring,  five  and  a  half  years  after  tlie 
meeting,  Amistad  Dam  Is  o\er  one-fourtli 
completed.  It  is  the  second  dam  astraddle 
the  Rio  Grande  under  the  historic  U.S  - 
Mexico  Water  Treaty  of  1944 

First  one  was  Falcon  Dam.  downstream 
from  Amistad  and  named  for  Bias  Maria  de 
la  Garza  Falcon,  one  of  the  first  great  Span- 
ish colonizers  In  the  Southwest 

Falcon  Dam  w.is  dedicated  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  Mexican  President  Adolfo 
Buiz  Cortlnes  in  October.  19.):3,  Nine  montlis 
later,  the  dam  more  than  paid  for  itself 
by  corraling  the  massi\e  Rio  Grande  flood  of 
1954.  saving  the  rich  tropical  lands  of  the 
Texas  and  Tamaullpas  valley,  and  saving 
cities  between  Zapata  and  the  Gulf  from 
Inundation  on  the  coastal  prairies. 

Amistad  Dam,  as  Falcon,  will  be  dedicated 
to  ttiree  basic  activities:  control  floods,  con- 
serve water,  develop  electric  energy.  Both 
countries  will  share  in  the  products,  as  they 
do  at  Falcon. 


At  some  future  date,  after  diun  completion, 
ultimate  electric  energy  output  by  power 
plants  on  both  sides  will  be  323  million  kilo- 
watt liours — divided  equally  between  the  two 
nations.  Cost  of  constructing  the  power 
plants  will  be  carried  out  separately  by  each 
country.  Estimated  cost  is  at  least  $50  niil- 
Uon. 

Cost  of  Aml.^,tad  Is  being  shared  on  this 
basis:  United  States.  56  percent,  contracted 
for  $51,856,000:  Mexico.  41  percent,  contracted 
for  $18,406,725. 

A  combination  of  four  widely  separated 
firms  Joined  for  the  big  job  on  the  Texas  side: 
Perlnl  Corp  .  Framingham.  Mass..  the  manag- 
ing firm  with  chief  responsibilities  lor  the 
project:  C.  H.  Leavell  Co  .  El  Paso.  Tex  :  'Vin- 
nell  Corp..  Alhambra.  Calif,',  and  J,  A.  Jones 
Construction  Co.,  Charlotte.  N  C.  Firm  con- 
tracted to  carry  out  the  Mexican  portion  of 
the  construction  Is  La  Victoria  y  Asociados. 
S.A. 

Overseeing  the  huge  project  for  their  gov- 
ernments are  the  engineering  arm  of  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion for  the  U.S.;  and  engineers  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Hydraulic  Resources  for  the  Mexican 
section  of  the  IBWC. 

AmisUd  Dam,  12  miles  up-river  from  Del 
Rio  and  a  mile  downstream  from  where  the 
Devil's  River  empties  into  the  Rio  Grande, 
is  primarily  of  earth  embankment  construc- 
tion. It  hits  rock,  riprap,  and  a  concrete  sec- 
tion 2,182  feet  long  blocking  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  section  Is  anchored  to  two  cliffs. 

Foundation  of  the  concrete  section  is  be- 
low the  river  bed.  rising  285  feet  From  level 
of  river  bed.  the  dam  will  be  254  feet  high. 
Amist,ad  Dam  will  be  6.06  miles  long,  with 
4.04  miles  in  the  State  of  Coahuiia  and  1.61 
miles  In  the  State  of  Texas.  The  dam  is  not 
set  in  a  straight  line.  but.  rather,  is  an  elon- 
gated '  s." 

Work  quantity  allotments  are  these:  Mex- 
ico— move  and  place  7.5  million  cubic  yards 
of  e.orth  embankment:  17  million  cubic  yards 
of  rock  excavation:  place  765.000  ctibic  yards 
of  concrete;  and  furnish  and  Install  three 
million  pounds  of  structural  steel:  United 
States — move  and  place  six  million  cubic 
yards  of  earth  embankment:  1.3  million  cubic 
yards  of  rock  excavation:  place  900.000  cubic 
yards  of  concrete;  and  furnish  and  Install  10 
million  pounds  of  structural  steel. 

The  American  and  Mexican  contractors  will 
do  considerable  excnange  of  equipment.  In 
addition,  much  of  the  equipment  used  by  the 
Mexican  firm  is  either  American  In  origin  or 
m.anufactured  in  Mexico  under  US,  design, 
such  a.s  tires  from  Compania  Hulcra  Good- 
year Oxo  which  parallel  tires  used  by  equip- 
ment of  the  US  contracting  firm  from  Good- 
year Tire  &■  Rubber  Co. 

At  present,  the  American  contractors  are 
doing  their  portion  of  the  dam's  concrete 
structure  on  the  US,  side,  while  the  Mexi- 
can firm  is  blasting  and  earth-moving  on  lUs 
Ride.  When  the  concrete  work  is  finished  on 
the  U.S.  side,  the  Mexican  firm  begins  this 
task  from  their  side  and  the  .Americans  go 
about  rockb'.asting  and  earthmovlng 

When  the  changeover  takes  place,  the 
Mexican  contracting  firm  will  utilize  the  ag- 
gregate complex,  cooling  system,  and  con- 
crete batch  plant  of  the  "US.  firm  on  the 
Texas  side.  Concrete  for  the  structure  must 
be  cooled  to  a  t^'inperature  ranging  between 
40  and  50  degrees.  The  Rio  Grande  provides 
gravel  and  underground  strata  the  clear, 
mud-free  water  for  concrete. 

Amlstad's  barrier  will  back  water  some  86 
miles  up  the  Rio  Grande,  flooding  areas  of 
the  Devil's  and  Pecos  Rivers  and  lapping  at 
old  Judge  Bean's  Langtry.  It  will  store  wa- 
ter coming  down  from  the  Rio  Conchoe  of 
Chihuahua  In  Mexico,  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  Pecos  and  Devil's  in  Texas. 

Reservoir  to  be  created  by  Amistad  Dam 
Will  not  set  any  world  records,  but  in  the 
sunburned  Southwest  it  will  be  another  ma- 


jor oasis  in  the  gradually-growing  numbers 
of  man-made  lakes. 

At  that,  it  will  be  the  20th  largest  in  North 
America.  At  maximum  elevation  of  water 
level  at  the  dam.  the  lake  wili  spread  over 
138  square  miles  Superstorage  wili  be  5,660.- 
000  acre-feet:  flood  storage.  5  325,000  acre- 
feet;  and  conservation  storage.  3.550.000 
acre-feet. 

This  Amistad  Lake  ■will  spread  over  some 
of  the  moet  spectacular  canyon  country  In 
either  the  Southwest  or  the  Mexican  North- 
east. Because  of  the  area's  2.000-foot  plus 
elevation,  fall  and  winter  will  provide  w.irm. 
sunny  days  and  crisp,  sometimes  freezing, 
nights:  and  summers  will  be  hot.  of  co-arse, 
but  cool  in  the  shade,  and  breezy-coo',  in  the 
black  velvet  starry  nights  of  summer. 

Only  sporting  event  of  the  old  Judge  Roy 
Bean  era  was  the  outlawed.  Texas  Ranger- 
harassed  boxing  match  Feb  21.  1896  be- 
tween Ruby  Bob  FitzBlmmons  and  Peter 
Maher. 

It  is  immaterial  ttiat  the  Judge  probably 
had  the  beer  concession  and  that  Fitzsim- 
mons  knocked  out  Maher  in  the  first  round. 
The  fight  was  held  on  a  banco  (island)  in 
mid-Rio  Grande  and  crowds  Uned  banks  on 
both  sides  to  watch  the  fisticuffs 

When  Amistad  Lake  overlaps  itself  into 
this  vast  U.S.-Mexlcan  expanse,  a  new  breed 
of  international  sports  fan  ■will  be  in  evi- 
dence— the  fisherman,  water  skier,  scuba 
diver,  and  do-it-yourself  sportsman  of  land 
and  water. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  POSSIBLE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  country,  communities 
look  to  New  Haven.  Conn  .  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  done  to  rebuild  and 
revitalize  a  once-aging  city.  For  today 
New  Haven  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
foi-ward-looking  urban  centers. 

New  Haven  has  rebuilt,  restored,  and 
redeveloped  commercial  and  living  areas. 
Intriguing  new  structures  rise  alongside 
restored  buildings  of  old.  And  within 
these  settings  of  concrete,  brick,  and 
steel.  New  Haven  is  talcing  giant  strides 
to  make  poverty,  unemployment,  and 
illiteracy  handicaps  of  the  past. 

Richard  C.  Lee,  New  Havens  mayor 
for  13  years,  deserves  much  of  the  credit 
foi'  his  city's  amazing  rccoid  of  ..chieve- 
ment.  He  has  helped  turn  dreams  into  " 
reality.  He  has  translated  plans  into 
concrete  design  by  using  the  'vision,  pa- 
tience, tenacity,  and  leadership — the 
qualities  in  men  which  inspire  action, 
make  things  possible  and  get  things 
done." 

On  June  17. 1966,  Mayor  Lee  addressed 
the  Yale  alumni  semiiiar.  At  that  time 
he  gave  an  inspiring  account  of  New 
Haven's  success  story,  which  is  of  in- 
terest to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
uiban  problems  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mayor  Richard  C  Lee's  speech, 
entitled  "The  Art  of  the  Possible."  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  tliis  poiiit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ppeecli 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Art  or  the  Possible 
(Remarks  of  Mayor  Richard   C.   Lee.   before 
liie    "Vale    alumni    seminar.    June    17.    1966) 

Mr.  Weaver,  Professors  Johnstone.  Scully 
and  Tunnard,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  University,  in  its  wisdom  ha*  given 
me  a  difficult  a-ssignmeni.  for  m  ist  poli- 
ticians are  usually  busy  getting  things  done 
on  Instinct  and  intuition   and  can  take  little 
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time  for  reflection.  This,  as  a  result,  is  an 
Bssignment  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Tor 
the  subject  of  my  talk  Is  •The  Art  of  the 
Possible"  , 

This  18  a  short,  deceptively  simple  and 
yet  profound  definition  of  politic*.  It  is 
profoiind.  I  believe,  because  presumably  the 
most  important  qualities  of  a  politician  are 
vision  patience,  tenacity,  and  leadership— 
in  other  words,  the  qualities  in  men  which 
inspire  action,  make  things  possible  and  get 
things  done.  ,  .    ,. 

What  does   'The  Art  of  the  Possible     mean 
in  a  discussion   about  the  control  of  urban 
design'     What     does     It     not     mean^     How 
broad    IS    its    application?     Are    we    talking 
about   New  Haven  or  all  of  urban  Amerlcii^ 
I    neither   have   been   guided   nor   aJvised. 
directed  nor  misdirected   which  I  assume  will 
be  obvious  as  I  prtK-eed.     What  1  say.  there- 
fore   is  my  «wn  interpretation  of  the    ihra.se. 
The   subject   gives    me   an    opportunity   to 
talk  in  terms  a  Mavor  does  not  often  get  to 
use    to  talk  of  the  blending  of  the  ideas  of 
the  visionary  and  the  dreamer  with  thofie  of 
people  of  action;    people  who  have  the  poli- 
tical skills  and  the  daring,  people  willing  to 
move,  not  Just  mountains,  but  people.     Peo- 
ple who  «et  out    for  example,  to  change  the 
Image   of    an    old    New    England    town    to    a 
modern,     thriving,     progressive     and     great 
American  city. 

I  believe  a  city  can  be  a,s  great,  as  glorioiis^ 
M  magnificent  as  It  wishes.  A  city  can  be 
as  great  as  the  dreams  of  its  thinkers,  as  fine 
as  the  ambitions  nf  it*  citizens,  and  as 
beautiful   as  its  leaders  desire. 

How  can  !t  be  done''  How  Is  the  creation 
of  art  made  possible''  How  and  f>r  what 
reason  do  we  build  or  rebuild  our  cities? 

The  word  "art  "  implies  disciplin,'  and  a 
set  of  rules.  Architecture  has  Its  rules 
Planning  has  its  rules.  Politics  has  Its 
rules.     Building  a  city  has  Its  rules. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  statement  of  the  rules 
of  building  has  come  not  from  a  politician. 
nor  from  a  planner  or  an  architect,  but  from 
Yales  late  President.  A.  Whitney  Griswold. 
Mr  Griswolds  rules  were  directed  to  the 
University's  building  program,  but  they  can 
be  expanded,  with  little  change,  to  the  plan- 
ning and  building  of  any  city. 
These  are  his  words 

■  There  are.  I  think,  two  simple  rules  which 
Vale  should  strive  to  follow  in  it.s  architec- 
tural policy  Both  rest  on  the  fact  that  the 
periodic  construction  of  new  buildings  has 
always  been  and  always  will  be  a  necessity 
that"  can  be  neglected  only  at  the  cost  of 
retrogresfiUm  and  ultimate  decline  The  first 
rule  Is  that  each  new  building  should  be 
truly  functional  ...  it  should  do  what  it  Is 
supposed  to  do  with  the  utmost  efliciency  in 
terms  of  its  stated  purpose.  The  second  rule 
Is  that  each  should  come  as  clo.se  to  the 
Ideals  for  a  building  of  its  kind  as  the  archi- 
tectural genius  of  its  era  is  capable  of  bring- 
ing It." 

But  beyond  rules-  and  even  Whitney  C.ri.s- 
wold's  definition  went  beyond  rules—  the  de- 
fining, planning  and  building  of  a  city  is  the 
creation  of  a  form  of  art  to  inspire  all  men 
An  artist  of  our  time — the  great  architect 
Philip  Johnson— has  rhapsodized  the  inspi- 
ration which  can  come  from  a  bu  Iding  He 
once  said : 

•I  would  rather  sleep  in  th(>  nave  of 
Chartres  Cathedral  with  the  ne;irest  John 
two  blocks  down  the  street  than  I  would  in 
a  Harvard  house  With  back-to-back  bath- 
rooms " 

The  role  of  a  Mayor  in  America  today,  as  I 
view  it.  Is.  among  many  other  things,  to  be 
inspirational  The  role  of  a  Mayor  is  to  meld 
the  views  of  many,  to  bring  t/>gether  the 
esthet*  and  the  worker,  the  politician  and 
the  educator,  the  institution  and  the  Indus- 
try, the  neighborhot>d  and  the  central  city. 
The  Mavor  must  prod  his  people  into  ac- 
tion.    He  must  set  forth  his  own  goals.     He 


must  lead  his  community  into  an  undcr- 
stjinding  of  what  one  side  wants,  what  the 
(,ther  side  desires,  and  what  each  will  accept. 
He  must  build  the  spirit  of  the  community. 
He  must  instill  the  conviction,  even,  as  the 
rebuilding  process  Is  in  ferment,  that  the 
City  is  the  physical  expression  of  our  civili- 
zation and  can  become  the  finest  expression 
of  the  ideals  and  beliefs  of  democracy. 

And  while  these  programs  are  underway, 
and  while  the  intellectual  or  the  educator 
proclaims  disagreement  or  criticizes,  the 
Mayor  must  also  face  the  wrath,  the  doubt- 
ing and  the  criticism  of  those  to  whom  every 
two  years  he  turns  for  supp<5rt  and  for  re- 
newal of  his  responsibility.  Alas!  Unlike 
some  of  his  critics,  he  has  neither  tenure  nor 
securitv  ^       ,    .        ,   „ 

The  job  of  a  Mayor  Is  not  the  Job  of  a 
professor.  Tlie  role  of  an  elected  community 
head  is  not  that  of  a  University  President. 
The  Mayor  must  deal  with  all  levels  of  com- 
munity life,  and  all  of  the  people-  the  young 
and  the  old.  the  educated  and  the  unedu- 
cated, the  rich  and  the  poor. 

What  is  possible  in  a  city?  Who  knows 
what     is    possible     until     he    has    tried    to 

""^Whlfcan  say  that  a  city  should  settle  for 
less  than  the  best,  until,  at  lei^st.  he  has 
tried  for  the  best  and  been  forced  to  with- 
draw, to  regroup  his  powers  and  to  try 
again,  only  to  be  repulsed  again  and  to 
engage  In  another  strategic  maneuver.  Or 
finallv  forced  to  compromise  aft«r  long  hours 
and  davs  and  months,  even,  of  negutia^tion, 
debate    discussion,  pleas,  and  demands. 

Who  can  sav  what  is  posfiible  or  what  is 
impossible,  or" who  can  say  that  we  should 
listen  to  the  crass  materialists  of  the  far- 
right  or  the  Utopian  perfectionists  of  the  far- 
left,  when  it  Is  our  function  rather  to  inspire 

and  to  lead?  .     ,  .».       ,  „v,,„ 

After  thirteen  long,  stormy,  but  thoroughly 
eniovable  years,  I  have  found  that  to  con- 
vert enthusiasm  and  excitement  to  sacrifice 
and   dedication,   is   not   an   easy   task 

What  I  have  found,  also,  is  that  nie  Art 
of  the  Possible  "  is  many  things.  It  Is  the 
an  of  dealing  with  people.  It  is  the  art  of 
politics.  It  is  .sometimes  the  art  of  compro- 
mise, but  It  is  fundamentally  the  art  or 
getting  things  done. 

We  have  practiced  this  art  for  thirteen 
vears  in  New  Haven.  We  have  not  always 
been  successful,  but.  on  balance,  we  have 
nriKluced  results  beyond  our  fondest  dre<\nis. 
In  New  Haven  we  have  exceeded  the  possible. 
We  began  with  a  broad  view  of  the  City, 
planning  not  in  physical  terms  alone,  but. 
•us  well  in  terms  of  economics,  housing,  vis- 
ual design,  development  of  our  human 
resources  and  a  dozen  other  factors  which 
mold  and  shape  the  life  of  a  modern  city. 
We  looked  at  a  tired,  neglected  Nineteenth 
Century  industrial  town,  and  we  saw  there 
the  strong  pattern  of  the  original  Nine 
Squ:u-es  plan  for  New  Haven.  And  more  im- 
portant, we  .saw  that  the  beautiful  Central 
Green  was  still  the  meeting  place  of  com- 
merce   government,  law  and  education 

our  pii  nnlng  cherished  this  magnificent 
and  hLstorical  urban  place  We  based  our 
rebuilding  on  its  strong  and  clear  pattern. 
We  began  with  New  Haven's  most  serious 
problem— the  old  Oak  Street  which  those  of 
you  who  knew  it  will  remember  as  the  worst 
slum  in  New  England  at  that  time. 

De.spite  New  Haven's  three-century  history 
of  citv  planning,  de.spite  the  fact  that  New 
Haven"  had  one  ol  the  first  Planning  Commis- 
sions in  America,  this  fester  grew  and  spread 
It  grew  and  spread  not  only  under  the  nose 
of  the  City,  but  under  the  nose  of  Yale  -a 
rancid  slum  Ignored  not  only  by  the  politi- 
cians but  bv  the  business  and  academic 
communitv.  as  well.  In  1950.  there  was  only 
one  solution  to  the  problem  of  Oak  Street— 
U)tal  clearance 

The  plans  of  the  City  were   then,  and  are 
now.    reviewed   by   all   Interested   individuals 


and    groups— both   city-wide   and    neighbor- 
hood 

When  the  time  came  to  rebuild,  our  plans, 
among  many  other  recommendations,  pre- 
scribed an  expressway  which  would  reestab- 
lish the  connection  between  downtown  New 
Haven  and  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
The.se  plans  also  prescribed  the  extensive  re- 
vision of  resid«  .itial  living  patterns.  And. 
todav.  where  once  wiis  our  worst  slum,  is 
now  some  of  our  best  housing  These  new 
apartments  brought  premium  buying  power 
within  walking  distance  of  the  Green  and 
our  traditional  commercial  center -an  Im- 
portant asset  m  the  revitallzation  of  the 
economy  of  our  central  city. 

In  the  beginning,  the  economics  of  urban 
renewal  were  new  and  untried.  Its  political 
support  was  at  best  an  unknown,  for  we 
were  tampering  with  people's  lives  and  habit 
patterns  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  In 
a  democracy. 

But  our  first  project— Oak  Street— proved 
that  redevelopment  Wits  economically  feasi- 
ble It  proved  that  redevelopment  need  not 
be  political  suicide.  And  it  proved  that  urban 
renewal  was  indeed  a  potent  and  etteclive  tool 
for  achieving  many  of  the  City's  comprehen- 
sive planning  objectives. 

Since  Oak  Street,  the  story  of  New  Haven 
has  been  a  storv  of  evolution— step  by  pain- 
ful step  Kiich  new  project  was  made  pos- 
sible only  by  the  cumulative,  demonstrated 
success  of  everything  that  had  come  before 
Our  basic  concern,  of  cour.se.  was  not  Just 
to  survive,  taut  to  succeed,  for  we  were  pio- 
neers in  the  very  broadest  sense.  We  were 
pioneers  In  the  economic  and  human  factors 
of  urban  renewal.  Design?  Immortal  archi- 
tecture? Bettuty  and  aesthetics?  These 
were  not.  then,  important  problems,  as  they 
are  todav. 

I  doubt,  reallv.  if  any  of  tis  in  New  Haven 
at  the  time,  including  Yale,  recognized  both 
the  problems  and  the  opportunities  before 
us  as  we  began  this  gigantic  program  of 
reconstruction.  Our  biusic  concern— indeed, 
our  basic  need,  above  all  el.se,  was  simply  to 
prove  what  was  feasible  and  what  could  be 
done  and  to  prove,  also,  that  we  were  right, 
and   indeed   we  did. 

Alwavs  we  were  guided  by  a  plan  or  a 
vision,  if  you  will— of  what  New  Haven  could 

be. 

Our  total  view  of  the  City  Indicated  thai 
the  next  most  urgent  problem  — after  elimi- 
nating the  Oak  Street  slum— was  to  re-estab- 
lish the  economic  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
center  citv.  'Hirough  urban  renewal  a  com- 
plex of  new  commercial  buildings  has  made 
a  bridge,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  from 
the  Oak  Street  Connector  to  the  Green  - 
Iroin  the  new  to  the  old. 

Downtown  New  Haven  now  has  a  vitaUty 
aiul  drama  where  for  years  there  was  the 
monotony  of  "for  rent"  signs,  second-hand 
.stores  and  gin  mills. 

We  have  done  more  than  just  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  suburban  shopping  centers 
Downtown  is  now  a  nighl-tlme  place  as  well 
as  a  davtime  place  New  stores:  new  hous- 
ing near  downtown:  the  Oak  Street  Con- 
nector and  peripheral  parking.  These  to- 
gether-with  much  yet  to  come— are  begin- 
ning to  create  a  new  and  vibrant  commercial 
center  with  quality  and  variety,  action  and 
e.vcitement.  elegance  and  tradition. 

I  nuLst.  in  passing,  address  myself  to  the 
critics  of  the  aesthetics  of  our  new  down- 
town It  hiis  been  said  our  department  stores 
are  too  commercial.  What  else  can  a  de- 
partment store  be  but  commercial?  Every 
building  has  it.s  critics,  and  this  Includes  the 
Art  &  Architecture  building  which  I  con- 
sider magnificent,  and  which  was  designed  by 
Paul  Rudolph.  Paul  Rudolph.  In  turn,  when 
he  looked  at  Church  and  Chapel  Streets,  told 
me  he  intended  to  write  a  paper  entitled. 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Curtain  Wall."'    H 


rhymes.     It's  nice.     But,  who  la  right?    'WTio 
knows? 

Again,  what  building  of  any  consequence 
does  not  have  its  detractors  or  its  critics? 
But  the  point  about  any  downtown  Is  that 
the  structures  are  commercial  first,  and  all 
else  second.  Their  commercial  success — tiot 
their  artistic  merit — Is  the  key  to  the  suc- 
cess of  New  Haven's  entire  re-constrtictlon. 
It  is  a  fact — perhapw  some  would  say  a  harsh 
fact — of  urban  life  that  decisions  on  plan- 
ning, or  architecture,  on  economic  derelop- 
ment  cannot  be  divorced   from  politics. 

As  a  Mayor  I  can  tell  you  that  every  build- 
ing which  is  demolished,  every  school  which 
Is  built,  every  tax  dollar  which  is  spent,  every 
btislness  which  is  relocated,  has  its  political 
consequence — positive  or  negative.  The  poli- 
tician, the  planner  or  the  architect  who  for- 
gets, or  Ignores,  that  fact  does  so  at  his  peril. 
In  New  Haven,  politics  is  the  servant  of 
progress,  as  it  should  be.  A  record  of  genu- 
ine progress  can  be  the  most  effective  of  po- 
litical platforms — although  this  does  not 
necessarily  follow. 

Even  progress  mtist  be  Jtisttfled,  for  prog- 
ress means  dislocation  and  change  to  many 
families  and  businesses.  An  action  that  may 
seem  absolutely  necessary  to  some,  may  also 
to  others  mean  the  loss  of  a  long  tradition, 
a  business  clientele  or  a  favorite  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  people,  the  places  and  the  tradition 
which  progress  touches  make  the  principal 
definition  of  what  Is  possible.  For  In  the 
end.  It  Is  the  people  who  must  be  served. 

In  the  building  of  a  city,  the  first  goal  is 
to  build  a  framework  for  commerce,  culture, 
economic  progress  and  most  important  of  all, 
for  decent  family  living. 

It  Is  precisely  the  commercial  success  of 
our  new  downtown  that  has  made  the  whole 
city — skeptics  and  old  faithful  alike — a  com- 
mtmlty  of  believers.  It  has  provided  the 
economic  and  political  Impettis  for  the  city 
to  pursue  all  its  other  planning  objectives  on 
a  broader  scale  and  with  greater  daring, 
vigor  and  confidence. 

We  have  been  able  to  attack  the  problems 
of  our  old  residential  neighborhoods  on  a 
scale  unequalled  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  seven  renewal  projects  outside  down- 
town which  Include  nearly  a  third  of  the 
City  and  more  than  half  our  population. 
Neighborhood  renewal — in  New  Haven,  at 
leaat — employs  an  entire  arsenal  of  tools 
and  approaches. 

We  try  to  preserve  all  that  is  good  in  an 
area,  and  build  a  spirit  of  neighborhood  in- 
terest, optimism  and  confidence.  We  de- 
molish only  that  which  Is  beyond  repair 
and  provide  new  facilities  to  meet  every  com- 
munity need  from  shopping  to  libraries.  We 
commission  those  we  consider  to  be  the  best 
available  architects  to  design  housing, 
schools  and  even  fire  stations.  We  have  a 
record  of  quality  civic  design  second  to  none. 
We  rehabilitate  existing  housing  and  en- 
courage historic  preservation.  No  city  in 
America  has  done  nearly  as  mtich  in  re- 
habilitation as  has  New  Haven. 

Restoration  has  become  an  accepted  part 
of  the  new  life  of  our  city.  The  elegance  of 
yesteryear,  wherever  possible,  has  not  only 
been  preserved,  but  restored.  Nearly  9.000 
dwelling  units — some  15  per  cent  of  otir 
housing  supply — have  been  rehabilitated  by 
private   property   owners. 

In  the  area  of  historic  restoration,  we  In 
New  Haven  are  fortunate  Indeed  that  we 
have  now  an  organization  known  as  the 
New  Haven  Preservation  Trust.  But  the 
tragedy  Is,  the  Preservation  Trust  should 
have  been  formed  a  century  ago.  If  it  had 
been.  Ell  Whitney's  home  would  not  be  used 
today  for  comjnerclal  purposes.  Noah 
Webster's  heme  would  not  have  been  taken 
down  plank  by  plank,  shingle  by  shingle, 
and  transjxjrted  to  the  Ford  Museum  In 
Dearborn,  Michigan — something  which  hap- 
pened In  my  lifetime. 


And  the  home  of  Benedict  Arnold — an  Im- 
portant name  in  history,  what  ever  you  may 
think  of  his  patriotism — wotild  not  have 
been  demolished  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  to  make  'way  for  a  liunber  yard. 

Nor  have  we  restricted  ourselves  to  the 
physical  rebuilding  of  our  neighborhoods. 
■We  have  also  attacked  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  dependency,  of  illiteracy  and 
unemployment,  of  misery  and  despair.  More 
than  5.000  persons  have  received  Job  train- 
ing, re-tralnlng  and  placement  In  the  past 
four  years. 

More  than  600  persons,  not  Immigrants. 
are  enrolled  In  adult  literacy  programs,  at 
one  end  of  the  scale,  and  at  the  other  an 
equal  number  of  three  and  four-year-old 
children  are  getting  their  first  exposure  to 
the  world  of  books  and  music  and  ideas  in 
the  pre-klndergarten  programs  of  Operation 
Headstart.  Our  education  program  has  been 
reviewed  and  renewed  to  give  all  our  stu- 
dents the  chance  to  develop  to  their  fullest 
potential. 

Controls  over  deelgn  In  New  Haven  come 
second  to  these  hiunan  problems.  Tlie  pub- 
lic acceptance  and  implementation  of  design 
controls  depends  on  broad  based  concern 
First  we  had  to  attack  the  slums  and  the 
misery  and   despair  they  produce. 

In  the  early  fifties.  New  Haven  and  other 
cities  such  as  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  San 
Francisco,  were  fighting  for  survival,  and  our 
political  basis  for  this  fight  was  unsure. 

In  these  early  days  we  were  giving  all  our 
energy— working  arour.d  the  clock — merely 
to  interest  developers  to  build  In  downtown. 
Now  that  some  measure  of  success  is  ours. 
It  Is  easy  to  forget  the  days  when  Just  to 
sectire  a  developer  was  reason  for  celebration. 
We  had  little  to  sell  but  a  vision,  and  at  that 
time  investors  wanted  more  than  a  vision 

One  look  at  our  cities  Is  enough  to  con- 
vince anyone  that  concern  for  design  has 
been  lacking.  Wlien  assistance  to  rebuild 
was  finally  offered  to  cities  by  Congress  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949 — the  goal  was  to  elimi- 
nate slums  and  blight.  No  mention  was 
made  of  design. 

Our  years  of  hard  work  have  resulted,  now, 
in  a  competition  among  developers  for  land. 
We  can  now  demand  good  design,  for  If  a  de- 
veloper does  not  meet  otir  requirements 
there  Is  anotJier  waiting  who  will. 

Now  we  can  boast  of  significant  buildings, 
scattered  throughout  the  City.  The  list  of 
architects  whose  works  grace  ottr  skyline 
reads  like  an  honor  roll  of  the  most  distin- 
guished designers  of  our  time. 

Yale,  of  course,  has  Joined  In  this  cru- 
sade— indeed,  perhaps  began  It.  Sometimes 
It  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain  who  started 
all  this  talk  of  a  gallery  of  great  architecture 
In  such  a  little  conununlly  as  New  Haven. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  City  and  Yale,  to- 
gether, are  clients  for  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  buildings   In  America. 

The  Saarinen  Rink  is  a  symbol  to  many — 
a  pregnant  turtle  to  some,  a  fishbark  whale 
to  others,  and  a  'Viking  ship  in  full  sail  to 
yet  others.  It  Is.  nonetheless,  an  exciting 
building,  and.  like  anything  new  or  diHerent, 
It  has  detractors  as  well  as  admirers. 

Similarly,  the  Temple  Street  Garage,  de- 
signed for  the  City  by  Paul  Rudolph,  once 
described  In  a  political  campaign  as  the  Port- 
land Cement  Palace,  is  praised  by  many. 
snorted  at  by  some  and  scornfully  referred 
to  by  still  others  as  a  Roman  Ruin  created 
for  the  Twentieth  Century. 

The  Morse  and  Stiles  Colleges  were  de- 
signed by  the  late  BJero  Saarmen,  some  say 
to  stand  until  the  year  2261.  If  they  do.  the 
Portland  Cement  Palace  -will  be  there  to 
serve  the  students'  cars  which,  'Vlnce  Scully 
or  no,  will  Etlll  be  a  problem. 

Even  the  Beinecke  Rare  Book  L'.brary  Is 
not  without  Its  critic?  Designed  by  one  of 
the  line  firms  in  America— Skidmore.  Owlngs 
Sc  Merrill — and  among  Its  student  detractors. 


known     irreverently     as     the     Redemption 
Center. 

The  Skidmore  firm,  for  the  City  of  New 
Haven,  also  did  Uie  Conte  School  In  Wooster 
Square — a  fascinating  elementary  school 
which  has  for  a  backdrop  old-fashioned  gas 
tanks  rising  200  feet  into  the  air.  An 
aesthetic  non-sequltor.  but  of  practical 
necessity  In  a  community  where  people  live 
and  work. 

The  Kline  Science  Center,  which  was  de- 
signed by  .  Philip  Johnson,  has  been  criti- 
cized and  has  been  given  a  nickname  by  Yale 
students:  The  Tootsie  Roll  Special. 

Our  own  new  Hill  High  School,  designed  by 
Kevin  Roche  of  Saarinen — not  even  as  yet 
finished,  landscaped,  or  occupied — already 
has  been  called  austere,  cold,  severe,  and  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  Monumental  Pillbox. 
Why  do  I  mention,  in  such  casual  terras, 
the  building  program  of  Yale  and  New 
J^aven?  Why  do  I  repeat  the  irreverent,  if 
not  downright  snide  descriptions,  of  many 
among  us  who  like  or  dislike  such  structures 
as  these' 

My  point  is  simple:  architecture  Is  like 
art — indeed,  it  is  art.  There  are  some  jjeople 
who  like  modern  and  some  people  who  like 
traditional:  there  are  some  who  like  the 
Beinecke  Rare  Book  Library  and  some  who 
do  not.  There  are  some  who  criticize  Philip 
Johnson's  Science  Center,  and  some  who 
worship  Its  every  stone.  There  are  some  who 
sneer  at  the  raw  power  of  the  Hill  High 
School  or  the  Rudolph  Garage. 

But  all  acknowledge  the  presence  of  these 
buildings,  and  few.  If  any,  communities  In 
America  of  our  size  have  such  a  collection  of 
buildings  which  meet  the  two  rules  of  the 
late  President  Griswold — function  and  the 
artistic  expression  of  contemporary  achitec- 
tural  genius. 

But  no  single  building  and  no  group  of 
buildings — how  ever  magnificent  they  may 
be — can  make  a  city  beautiful.  The  b-alld- 
ings  are  enormously  important,  to  be  sure 
But  more  important  is  the  overall  planning 
and  structuring  of   the   entire  city. 

The  City  should  be  the  finest  expression  of 
man's  activity  and  Ideals  and  beliefs. 

The  City  should  be  the  finest  stage  for  cul- 
ture and  the  arts. 

The  City  should  be  the  market  place  where 
all  people  meet  on  equal  terms — to  trade,  to 
live,  to  work  and  to  dream. 

And  should  anyone  ever  forget  one  other 
factor,  I  would  stress  and  re-emphasize  it 
now:  a  city  Is  a  place  where  people  are  born. 
where  people  live,  where  people  are  educated 
and  where  people  die:  a  city  Is  not  only  a 
place  of  residence,  it  Is  a  place  of  employ- 
ment, a  place  of  culture,  a  place  of  learning 
and  relaxation,  and  a  place  of  history  and 
tradition.  I  will  say  again  what  we  all 
know — a  city  is.  first  and  foremost,  its  people. 
A  city  is  the  highest  expression  of  civiliza- 
tion. Its  buildings  express  the  wonder  of 
religious  belief,  the  efficiency  and  sometimes 
the  greed  of  business;  the  mobility  of  modern 
man   and  the  deep  roots  of  history. 

Do  even  the  taste-makers  know  what  we 
have  built?  Is  a  building  great  and  timeless, 
or  is  it  merely  a  fad?  We  can  on;y  strive  to 
know  more  of  what  we  want  aiid  why.  You 
can  almost  be  sure  th,it  a  building  over  fifty 
years  old  has  been  both  loved  and  hated  by 
the  taste-makers 

We  politicians  look  to  all  groups  for  the 
answers.  We  look  to  the  scholars  and  the 
busniessmen,  and  to  the  large  family  and 
to  the  senior  citizen.  And  yes — we  look  to 
the  Investor  and  to  the  Preservation  Trust. 
We  must  know  what  a  building  and  a  city 
should  be  before  we  can  knuw  how  to  build. 
We  try  along  the  way  to  develop  a  sense  cf 
good  taste,  or  the  knowledge,  or  the  proper 
advice  to  enable  us  to  sort  out  the  sham  from 
the  honest  attempt  at  art 

And  so  we  talk  of  "The  Art  of  the  Pos- 
sible."    What   do   we  really   mean?     Do   we 
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really  mean  the  perfect  versus  the  irr  per- 
fect? Do  we  really  mean  the  ideal  as  op- 
posed to  the  compromised?  No.  I  don  t 
think  we  mean  any  of  those  things. 

I  think  that  each  of  us.  in  his  own  way. 
who  is  engaged  in  the  great  battle  to  rtbuild 
our  cities,  and.  Indeed,  therefore,  to  rebuild 
urban  America — has  In  his  heart  and  m  his 
mind — and  In  his  soul — the  desire  to  im- 
prove his  city  in  terms  of  briclc  and  steel. 
in  terms  of  concrete  and  motar.  and  in  terms 
of  opportunities  for  all  people  of  wh.it  ever 
race  or  creed. 

It  means.  I  suppose,  from  my  standpoint 
■  as  Mayor,  that  when  I  seek  o\it  the  possible, 
that  I  think  of  the  words  written  recently 
by  a  Yale  man  In  his  comments  as  he  re- 
turned  for  his   class  reunion: 

••I  love  every  square  inch  of  Yale  -thp  p.-..st 
as  it  is  symbolized  by  the  statue  of  Naihan 
Hale,  the  future  as  it  is  symbolized  by  the 
Kline  Science  Center.  Yale  is  not  a  p  ace. 
not  a  prep  school  lor  Wall  Street — It  is  a 
faith,  a  hope,  a  belief  In  what  is  bes  in 
man." 

Isn't  that  really  how  a  Mayor  feels  aiout 
his  city? 

Isn't  that  an  expression  of  the  faith  we  all 
share  in  the  goals  we  strive  to  reach — to 
rebuild  and  make  more  liveable  the  urban 
renters  of  nnxiern  civilization?  The  "Art  of 
the  Pcssible  '  is  one  way  of  slating  these 
goals,  but  I  like  best  the  words  of  that 
nostalgic  Yale  alumnus  who  spoke  from  his 
heart  and  his  memories  and  his  youth. 


THE  NEW  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
REGULATIONS 

V 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts?  Mr. 
Presideiu.  I  wa.s  plpa.'ifd  to  hear  that  the 
Stale  Department  ha.s  liberalized  its  re- 
.strictions  on  travel  to  the  five  countries — 
Noi'th  Korea,  Noi'th  Vietnam.  China.  Al- 
bania, and  Cuba— With  which  the  United 
States  has  no  diplomatic  relations. 

Until  yesterday,  only  reporters,  doc- 
tors, scholars,  scientists  in  medicine  or 
public  health.  Red  Cross  personnel  and 
per.sons  with  compelling  humanitarian 
reasoiLs  wei'e  eligible  for  passport  valida- 
tion to  these  countries. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  under  the  new- 
regulations,  all  individuals  involved  in 
commercial,  educational,  athletic,  cul- 
tural, public  affairs  and  professional 
fields  will  be  eligible. 

This  is  a  definite  step  in  the  direction 
of  more  fully  realizing  the  American 
citizens'  basic  right  to  travel.  It  indi- 
cates a  recognition  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  existing  regulations  were  un- 
duly restrictive. 

It  is  my  under.standing  that  thert  aie 
regulations  being  developed  by  the  State 
Department  at  the  pre.sent  time  des<;rlb- 
ing  this  liberali/jition  in  detail.  It  i>  my 
further  understanding  that  under  these 
regulations  there  will  be  established  an 
automatic  category  encompassing  pro- 
fes.sional  reporters,  doctors  or  scienti-sts 
i!i  the  field  of  medicine  oi  public  health, 
scholars  with  a  postgraduate  degree  or 
its  equivalent  engaged  in  research,  and 
representatives  of  the  American  Red 
Cro.ss,  For  those  in  this  category  the 
legal  right  to  travel  to  lestricted  areas  is 
established  automatically,  and  deni/il  of 
the  npht  to  travel  would  be  subject  to 
judicial  review. 

With  respect  to  all  other  persons  de- 
clai td  eligible  under  the  new  jjolicy,  ap- 
plications for  clearance  will  not  be  ap- 
proved automatically.    A  State  Depart- 


ment evaluation  of  the  benefit  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  citizen  traveler 
of  such  travel  will  determine  whether 
Ix>rmi.ssion  should  be  given  in  any  par- 
ticular case.  The  establisfiment  of  a 
legal  right  to  travel  for  some  categoiies 
of  tiavelers  is  in  my  judgment  an  im- 
portant advance  in  this  tiouble.some  field, 
Neverthcle.ss  it  remains  the  ca.se  that  for 
the  average  Ameiican  traveler  and  for 
many  of  the  newly  declared  eligible  ap- 
plicant.s  the  power  to  forbid  travel  by 
Ameiican  citizens  to  certain  areas  of  the 
woiid  continues  to  reside  in  officials  of 
the  State  Department,  to  be  exercised  in 
a  discretionary  manner  without  clear  or 
precise  standards,  and  without  any  effec- 
tive means  for  iudicial  review. 

I  am.  therefore,  still  concerned  about 
the  state  of  affairs  which  exists  in  this 
area  of  the  law  and  I  urge  the  State  De- 
partment to  make  every  effort  to  insuie 
as  great  a  degree  of  specificity  a.s  txi.ssible 
in  the  framing  of  its  regulations,  and  to 
seriously  consider  still  further  liberali- 
zations. 

I  have  expre.s.sed  my  views  on  this  sub- 
ject recently  on  several  occasions.  I  be- 
lieve the  right  to  travel  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  is  one  of  our  most  precious 
rights;  it  is  basic  to  our  tradition  and 
clasely  related  to  the  constitutional 
rights  protected  by  the  fir.st  and  fifth 
amendments  of  our  Bill  of  Right^s,  For 
that  reason,  I  do  not  believe  that  Gov- 
ernment officials  should  have  the  power 
to  declare  ceitain  areas  of  the  world  off 
limits  for  American  travelers  except  in 
cases  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  under 
clear  staridards  set  by  Congress, 

The  danger  that  such  power  can  be 
abused  is  testified  to  by  the  area  restric- 
tions which  aie  still  in  effect.  When 
Mr.  Philip  Heymanii.  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  the  State  Department  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  I  questioned  him  at  .some 
length  about  the  reasons  underlying  the 
continuation  of  the.se  area  restrictions. 

The  reason  given  for  restricting  travel 
to  these  areas  is  that  they  are  not  recog- 
nized by  the  U.S.  Goveriunent;  lacking 
consular  representation  in  these  coun- 
tries, we  cannot  adequately  protect  our 
citizens  traveling  there.  But  Uie  fact  is 
there  are  many  remote  areas  of  some 
countries  where  travel  is  permitted 
which  are  far  more  ri.sky  for  an  Ameri- 
can traveler  than  Albania  or  North  Korea 
or  China,  wiierc  any  American  is  closely 
watched  and  his  movements  clostly  regu- 
lated. Indeed,  Mr.  Heymann,  when  I 
questioned  him  about  thLs,  admitted  that 
there  was  .scant  justification,  if  any  at 
all.  for  continuing  our  area  restrictions 
on  Albania,  and  I  found  his  explanations 
of  the  need  for  such  resti-ictions  with 
respect  to  the  other  areas  in  question 
rather  unconvincing. 

I  pointed  01.  to  Mr,  Heymann  that  if 
travel  to  those  areas  is  to  be  restricttxl. 
I  would  place  the  burden  on  these  totali- 
tarian countries  to  restrict  it.  After  all, 
we  base  the  appeal  of  our  system  on  the 
fact  that  we  aie  an  open  society  which 
does  not  restrict  basic  freedoms  because 
of  fear  of  what  a  few  may  do. 

I  think  the  case  for  aiea  resti'ictions 
still  remains  to  be  made  by  the  State 


Department.  And  for  that  rea.son,  al- 
though I  am  pleased  with  yesterday's 
liberalization.  I  think  much  still  remains 
to  be  done  before  this  precious  right  to 
travel  has  been  afforded  the  full  protec- 
tion it  deserves. 


REGULATION    OF    COMMLrNITY    AN- 
TENNA   rELEVISION  SYSTEMS 

Mr,  TOWER,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  re.solution 
by  the  Texa;s  Association  of  Broadcasters 
on  CATV  legislation.  Being  vitally  con- 
nected with  any  measure  which  would 
control  this  form  of  commuiiication.  I 
think  it  necessary  that  their  views  be 
adequately  studied. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

a  re.s0hit10n  by  the  texas  association  of 
Broadcasters,  Austin,  Tex. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  Texas  .fssocl.'ition 
of  Broadc;isters'  Board  of  Directors  in  attend- 
ance at  the  quarterly  Board  session  of  the 
Texas  A.«i.<>ociation  of  BroadcasK-rs,  June  18. 
1966,  at  the  Crest  Hotel  in  Austin,  resolved 
as  follows : 

"1  In  favor  of  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  the  transmis,sion  of  program  ma- 
terial and  information  to  which  the  sendfr 
did  not  have  clear  title,  or  performance 
rights  therein,  iThis  should  be  accom- 
plished by  enactment  of  a  new  section  of  the 
Fe<ieral  Communications  .Act,  or  by  broad- 
ening  the  provisions  of  Section  3251. 

■'2  .Supporting  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  the  origination  of  any  programming 
material    whatsoever    by    CATV    systems 

■  3,  In  favor  of  CATV  legislation  which 
would  require  the  FCC  to  provide  equal  pro- 
tection to  all  markets,  rPgardles,s  of  size, 

■'4  -Advocated  a  regulation  which  would 
require  CATV  systems  to  transmit  the  com- 
mercial breaks  before  and  after  a  non-dupli- 
cated prcjgram  on  a  local  TV  station," 


RESEARCH:  KEY  TO  FUTURE  OF 
IDAHO'S  SALMON  AND  STEEL- 
HEAD 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President.  I  re- 
member clearly  how.  as  a  boy,  I  unques- 
tioningly  a.ssumed  that  the  giant  .salmon 
and  steelhead  that  ran  in  Idaho's  rivers 
and  streams  were  evidence  of  nature's 
limitless  bounty,  I  say  "limitless"  be- 
cau.se  at  that  time  there  was  no  legal 
limit  on  the  number  of  salmon  and  steel- 
head  that  could  be  taken,  nor  on  the 
means  that  could  be  used  to  bring  them 
a.shore 

Just  three  decades  later  Idaho's  waters 
were  clo.sed  to  .salmon  and  steelhead  fish- 
ing due  to  the  small  number  of  the 
mighty  fish  escaping  from  the  Pacific  to 
their  mountain  .spawning  grounds.  The 
future  of  salmon  and  steelhead  fishing- — 
and  I  am  one  of  those  optimists  who  be- 
lieves it  can  have  a  future — dej>ends  upon 
discovering  why  the  run  is  diminishing, 
Re.search  is  the  key. 

The  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tions for  fi.scal  1967,  approved  by  the 
Congress  In  May,  contains  $249,000  in 
research  funds  not  included  in  the  origi- 
nal budget  but  added  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  at  my  request.  The 
need  for  these  funds  and  their  bearing 
on  the  future  of  salmon  and  steelhead 
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fishing  is  explained  by  Jim  Humblrd  In 
the  current  issue  of  "Idaho  Wildhfe  Re- 
view." published  by  the  Idaho  Fish  and 
Game  Department, 

Humbird's  excellent  article  explains 
the  many  problems  that  must  be  over- 
come by  State  and  Federal  fish  biologists. 
To  explain  the  u.se  to  which  Federal  and 
State  research  funds  will  be  dedicated, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SaLMON-STEELHEAD  AND    THE    FUTURE 
(By  Jim  Humbtrd) 

Idaho  accepts  the  challenge  of  maintaining 
sport  fishing  for  Chinook  salmon  and  steel- 
head trout  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. Ita  forces  are  mobilized  and  Joined 
with  those  of  Oregon  and  Washington  to 
develop  a  four-pronged  attack  on  problems 
that  appear  overwhelming  to  cynics  through- 
out the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Federal  and  trl-state  fisheries  manage- 
ment agencies  are  pooling  more  technical 
knowledge,  time  and  money  than  ever  rallied 
before  to  achieve  the  goal.  They  must  some- 
how overcome  ( 1 )  "losses"  of  adult  upstream 
fish  migrants.  (2)  downstream  migrant  mor- 
tality. (3)  changes  in  river  environment,  and 
(4 1  reduced  production  rate  of  chlnook  sal- 
mon and  steelliead  trout 

Pessimists  declare  that  these  are  impos- 
sible problems  to  overcome,  that  the  end 
of  the  Inland  salmon-steelhead  fishing  era 
Is  nigh.  They  say  that  in  Just  35  years  Idaho 
fishing  regulations  spanned  the  days  of 
abundance,  when  the  siJearlng  and  clubbing 
of  oceangoing  fish  was  legal  to  complete 
closure  of  all  salmon  angling  last  year 

"Not  BO,"  says  knowledgeable  people  ready 
to  meet  the  challenge.  All  three  races  of 
salmon  coming  to  Idaho  to  spawn  three-score 
years  ago  or  more  were  in  a  slump  for  reasons 
far  less  apparent  than  now  Old  records  show 
that  escapement  of  spring  and  summer 
Chinook  salmon  Into  tills  state  in  1938,  1942 
and  1944  was  somewhat  less  than  last  year's 
long-time  low.  These  declines  in  numbers 
led  to  the  Idaho  regulatory  ban  against  all 
spearing  and  snagging  of  fish  in  1945 

THE    THJRTT    YEARS    OF    CONCERN 

Not  until  1935  (only  31  years  agoi  was 
there  any  apparent  concern  about  the  pos- 
sible future  of  Chinook  salmon  in  Idaho 
That  was  the  date  when  a  daily  bag  limit  of 
two  salmon  and  three  In  p>ossession  was 
established.  The  same  State  Legislature. 
however,  allowed  seining  of  salmon  in  the 
Snake  River  from  Lewlston  to  Captain  John 
Creek,  and  the  sale  of  such  fish  without  a 
permit. 

The  first  mention. of  salmon  and  steelhead 
in  any  Idaho  laws  was  In  1893  when  the  State 
Legislature  made  It  illegal  to  use  seines,  nets. 
spears  and  the  like  for  capturing  any  fish 
except  salmon,  salmon-trout  (presumably 
steelhead)  and  sturgeon. 

The  first  year-round  salmon  closure  on 
spawning  streams  was  made  on  a  portion  of 
Redflsh  Lake  Creek  in  1966,  and  on  Yankee 
Fork  the  following  year. 

The  use  of  regulations  became  more  in- 
tensive in  1960  with  the  limitation  of  one 
single  hook  and  no  treble  hooks  larger  than 
5  16  inch  p)olnt  to  shank  on  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Salmon  River.  This  was  amended  the 
next  year  by  outlawing  any  dotible,  treble  or 
multiple  hooks  In  the  same  waters,  and  also 
on  a  jxjrtlon  of  the  Selway  River,  The  latter 
regulation  was  deleted  In  1963,  but  Bear  Val- 
ley and  Sulphur  creelts  were  added  to  tiie  re- 
striction. 

F^irther  limitations  on  fishing  gear  came 
last  year  to  the  South  Pork  of   the  Salmon 


when  sinkers  were  reqiUred  to  be  fastened  18 
Inches  above  the  hook  and  no  extra  weight 
attached  to  hook  or  lure, 

THE     CHALLENGE     AHE^AD 

But  there  is  no  denying  that  the  chal- 
lenges ahead  are  great.  A  count  now  is  un- 
derway at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
to  learn  how  many  spring-chinook  salmon 
win  leave  the  ocean  to  spawn  this  year. 
Some  122.000  fish  are  expected  in  this  es- 
capement above  all  commercial  fishing  and 
most  Indian  fishing,  at  a  point  In  the  Bonne- 
ville Reservoir  Just  below  The  Dalles  Dam. 

This  should  allow  about  84.000  spring- 
chinook  salmon  to  pass  through  the  flshway 
at  McNary  Dam.  and  32,00  at  Ice  Harbor  Dain 
Just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Columbia 
and  Snake  rivers.  Most  of  these  fish  are  des- 
tined for  Idaho,  for  Gem  SUite  fishermen, 
and  for  seeding  spawning  beds  in  headwater 
streams  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean, 

One  of  the  great  challenges  is  learning  why 
about  29  per  cent  of  last  year's  spring 
Chinook  salmon  could  not  be  accounted  for 
during  their  passage  from  Bonneville  Dam 
tlirough  the  reservoir:  why  another  34 
per  cent  were  "lost"  from  The  Dalles  Dam 
and  reservoir  to  McNary  Dam;  and  why  38 
per  cent  more  fish  did  not  complete  the  trou- 
bled Journey  to  Ice  Harbor  Dam. 

Similar  unexplained  disappearances  total- 
ling many  thousands  of  fish  are  experienced 
With  summer  and  fall  races  of  chlnook 
salmon,  as  well  as  steelhead  trout,  through 
these  river  barriers 

Downstream  salmon  and  steelhead  mi- 
grants, or  smolts,  heading  for  a  long  sojourn 
in  lush  ocean  pastures  after  bei.ng  hatched  m 
Idaho,  likewise  suffer  huge  losses,  posting  an- 
other serious  challenge  to  fisiieries  manage- 
ment people.  Studies  show  that  there  may 
be  a  10  per  cent  loss  of  smolts  which  pass 
through  turbines  at  each  of  the  dams. 

Assuming  that  the  gauntlet  will  Include 
ten  dams  on  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers 
between  Idaho  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  ex- 
pected loss  of  dowrtstream  imgrants  will  t>e  In 
the  neighljorhood  of  65  per  cent  of  the  num- 
t>ers  trying  to  get  through!  In  cold  fig- 
ures, this  means  that  about  350,000  smolts 
will  reach  the  ocean  for  every  million  youijg 
salmon  and  steelhead  starting  the  trip. 

The  brutal  fact  Is  that  about  three  times 
as  many  smolts  will  be  ner-ded  to  oITset 
downstream  losses  in  the  turbines  of  dams 
now  built  or  planned  in  order  to  get  tiie  same 
number  of  smolts  to  the  ocean. 

Increased  production  of  Idaho  smolts  and 
young  steelhead  trout  can  be  achieved 
through  the  use  of  conventional  fish  hatch- 
eries, by  fully  using  all  natural  rearing  areas 
and  building  a  chain  of  rearing  ponds  within 
the  back  country  drainages  of  the  river  sys- 
ten-is  involved,  notably  the  Clearwater  and 
Salmon  systems  Much  of  this  work  already 
is  underway 

RESE.\HCH    ON    THE    MOVE 

This  year,  federal  and  trl-state  fisheries 
management  people  will  make  a  study  of  the 
Columbia  River  Indian  harvest  of  fish  and 
develop  gear  for  tagging  studies  to  be  con- 
duct<Kl    in    1967, 

Next  year,  the  research  team  will  work  in 
tlie  BonnevUle-Dalles  area  to  learn  how  ac- 
curate the  fish  counts  are  at  the  facilities 
of  the  two  dams.  Unknown  factors  at  present 
Include: 

( i ) .  fallback  of  fish  over  the  dams  and  re- 
counting. 

(2  I.  t>oat  lock  passage  of  fish  through  the 
dams  in  both  directions, 

(3i  tributary  stream  turnoffs  that  may 
account  for  some  of  the  fish  "losses'  between 
dams,  and 

(4i :  death  of  fish  from  injuries  and  other 
causes. 

The  same  type  of  study  is  planned  for 
1968  In  the  reservoir-river  areas  of  McNary. 
Ic«  Harbor  and  Priest  River 


ACTION  BASED  ON  FACTS 

Corrective  action  wUi  be  taken  as  the  facts 
are  known  during  and  following  the  "crash" 
study  program. 

( 1 ) .  to  account  for  adult  fish  that  never 
reach  Ice  Harbor  Dam, 

(2i.  to  reduce  losses, 

(3).  to  determine  the  mortality  rates  of 
smolts  more  precisely. 

(4),  to  develop  means  for  safer  passage 
of  adult  fish  runs  and  downstream  migrants, 
and     - 

(5),  to  increase  Idaho's  production  of 
smolts. 

With  this  kind  of  research  program  leading 
to  corrective  action  as  needed,  all  is  not  lost 
for  Inland  sports  fishing  of  salmon  and 
steelhead,  ^ 


THE    CONDITION    OF    THE    BRITISH 
POUND  STERLING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  talk 
about  the  British  pound  sterling  has  long 
been  the  best  available  indicator  of  the 
health  of  the  world's  money  system.  Dur- 
ing recent  years,  the  world  has  come  to 
realize  that  the  weakness  of  the  pound 
reflects  as  much  disequilibrium  in  the 
world's  finances  as  it  does  stagnation  in 
Britain's  economy.  Now  the  rumors  of 
sterling  devaluation  have  begun  again — 
less  than  a  year  after  the  most  recent 
crisis-inspired  rescue  operation. 

The  coming  sterling  crisis,  which  Clyde 
Farnsworth  reports  on  from  London  in 
the  New  'Vork  Times,  is  even  more  dis- 
turbing than  those  which  the  world  has 
already  survived.  For  it  comes  against  a 
background  of  skyrocketing  interest 
rates,  mounting  economic  nationalism, 
and  growing  international  financial  dis- 
location. Because  of  the  pound  sterling's 
position  as  a  major  vehicle  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  finance,  trouble  for  the 
pound  has  always  had  worldwide  im- 
plications Because  of  the  pound's 
chronic  weakness.  speculative- -and 
sound — opinion  has  long  concentrated 
upon  it  a.s  the  weak  link  in  the  interna- 
tional chain  of  economic  and  financial 
relations.  In  recent  years,  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  shore  up  the  pound 
and  preserve  the  stability  of  the  world  s 
money.  Every  day  that  passes  calls  ever- 
more into  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  these 
efforts. 

Devaluation  of  ihe  pound — if  and  when 
it  comes — will  not  only  be  the  outcome 
of  Britain's  troubled  economic  conditions. 
It  is  also  certain  to  set  off  a  chain  of  com- 
petitive devaluations  as  to  other  trading 
nations  seek  to  protect  themselves 
against  suddenly  cheap  British  exports. 
It  will  mean  that  the  United  State.>^ — 
which  has  inspired,  led.  and  backed  the 
official  effort  to  protect  tlie  pound — will 
face  a  wall  of  undervalued  currencies  and 
an  onslauglii  of  underpriced  imports  It 
may  finally  signal  an  end  to  the  present 
system  of  fixed  foreign  exchange  parlies 
and  of  currtncies  artificially  tied  to  gold. 

The  threat  of  a  new  sterling  crisis  has 
major  implications  for  Americans,  'We 
must  recognize  that  last-minute  rescue 
operations  are  no  substitute  for  long- 
range,  rational  programs  for  stability, 
'We  must  face  the  fact  that  short-term 
emergency  dollars  which  are  pumped  in 
during  a  crisis  to  save  the  pound  are  no 
substitute  for  long-term  productive  dol- 
lars   which    are    desperately    needed    all 
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over  the  free  world  as  the  solid  financial 
base  for  continued  economic  prosperity. 

We  must  begin  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  current  international  monetary 
system  Is  not  immutable  and  that  there 
is  nothing  sacred  about  gold.  And  we 
must  make  clear  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  that  American  prosperity  and 
American  income  and  American  jobs  are 
not  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  high-minded 
pursuit  of  international  economic  Ideals — 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  gets  on  with 
the  business  of  int-ernational  economic 
competition. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  'Britain  May  Face  New 
Poimd  Crisis."  by  Clyde  Farnsworth.  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  11.  1966.  be 
prlnt€d  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Britain  Mat  Fack  New  Poind  CRi<ii.' — 
Ominous  Sugcestions  Made  That  Devali  a- 
TTON  Mat  Be  Preferable  Wav  Out — Polict 
Being  Criticized — Mini.ster  or  Finance 
Points  to  Economy  as  Plunging  "Deeper 
AND  Deeper" 

I  By  Clyde  H   Parn.'sworth) 
London   July  10  — Britain  is  headed  for  t  er 

fourth  and  possibly  niost  .severe  sterling  crl  .Is 

since  the  Labor  Ciovernment  came  to  jjower 

m  October,  1964 

Ominouii  suggestions  that  devaluation  miy 

be   the   preferable   way   out   are   being  heard 

Increasingly. 

The  Observer,  a  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment, devoted  its  edltoihU  page  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  pound  today  and  concluded: 

"The  solemn  fact  Is  that  Britain  ha.s  now 
got  to  the  point  where  even  the  pains  of  a 
forced  devaluation  mipht  be  less  damaging 
than  the  slow  decline  which  must  result  from 
refu-sing  to  face  the  fact  that  our  currency 
is  ov  ervalued." 

The  left-leaning  New  Statesman  warned 
that  "time  is  running  out  on  the  Govern- 
ment." 

PICKS    UP   THEME 

William  Rees-Mogg.  an  Influential  Tory 
columnist  for  The  Sunday  Times,  picking 
up  this  theme,  said:  "The  really  alarming 
thing  l-s  that  time  is  ninning  out  while  the 
Government  pursues  a  policy  which  cannot 
decide  the  Issue  one  way  or  the  other." 

The  French  have  lung  believ-d  that  Britain 
will  have  to  devalue  Uie  pound  If  she  realy 
wants  to  Join  the  European  Common  Market. 

Hints  of  this  were  dropped  by  Preni;h 
Premier  Georges  Pompidou  in  his  meeting 
with  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  last  week. 
He  spoke  of  "sacrifices"  made  by  France  and 
her  own  devaluation  of  the  franc  in  1958. 

French     Finance    Minister    Michel    Debr^ 
commented   more  directly  about   the  Brltiiih 
position    l.ts:    week    before    members   of    the 
Paris  Bourse  i  stwk  exchange  i . 
deeper  and  deeper 

"The  BrltLsh  economy  plunges  deeper  and 
deeper  with  every  pas.slng  day."  he  said,  add- 
ing that  "the  British  Government  refuses  to 
face  its  real  responsibilities,  and  to  take 
tlie  measures  required  by  the  situation." 

The  growing  pressure  on  the  pound,  which 
has  dropped  the  exchange  rate  for  sterling  U) 
its  lowest  levels  since  November.  1964.  Is  a 
reflection  of  pessimism  both  here  and  in 
foreign  financial  centers. 

In  the  la-st  four  months.  British  reserves 
have  fallen  by  more  than  £200-milllon  ($560- 
milllon).  The  pre<-|.«e  figure  Is  unknown  be- 
cause of  undisclosed  borrowings  from  the 
Pederal  Reserre  Bank  of  New  York. 


Britain's  total  reserves  now  stand  only 
slightly  higher  than  her  over-all  borrowings 
taken  out  to  meet  earlier  crises  of  tlie  last 
20  months. 

This  would  not  be  viewed  so  pessimistically 
were  It  not  for  miscalculations  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  slow  domestic  consump- 
tion, a  big  battle  brewing  within  the  Labor 
party  over  the  desirability  of  curbing  wage 
Increa.'ses  and  the  inexorable  rise  in  Interesst 
rates  abroad,  pulling  short  term  funds  from 
London  to  other  financial  centers. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  James 
Callaghan,  conceded  publicly  last  week  for 
the  first  time  that  Britain  would  not  get 
external  payments  Into  balance  until  some- 
time next  year. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the  deficit 
was  £99-mlllion  (  $277-million  )  with  Imports 
rising  faster  than  exports  and  long-term 
capital  flowing  outward  at  a  high  rate  In 
anticipation  of  fresh  budgetary  restrictions 
on  foreign  Investments. 

doubts  are  cast 

The  long  sciunen's  strike  has  cast  doubts 
over  tlie  improvement  to  be  expected  in  tlie 
second  quarter. 

The  Treasury's  target  for  payments  ec|ui- 
Ilbrium  had  always  been  the  end  of  tills 
year,  though  It  had  l>een  concede*',  privately 
in  Whitehall  long  before  the  Ctiancellor's 
statement  last  week  that  the  target  would 
not  be  reached. 

Besides  the  expected  suffer  curbs  on  for- 
eign Investment,  the  latest  budget  created 
machinery  for  a  powerful  new  deflaUonary 
tax. 

It  levies  a  tax  on  workers  In  the  service 
Industries  Manufactining  compKinles  will 
have  to  pay  too,  but  they  will  get  rebatee 
and  premiums  for  their  workers  a  few  months 
after  paying  the  tax. 

There  are  many  complaints  about  the 
Inequalities  of  the  new  tax,  but  the  chief 
complaint  is  that  It  does  not  begin  hitting 
the  economy,  squeezing  out  funds  and  there- 
by lowering  the  over-all  rate  of  consumption 
and    hopefully   Imports,   until   September. 

The  chief  question  now  is  whether  sterling 
can  wait  The  Government  Is  reluctant  to 
take  new  measures  now  because  of  the  risk 
that  another  doee  of  restrictions  would  con- 
demn the  country  to  economic  recession, 
stagnation  and  unemployment  for  a  long 
time. 


WEST   VIRGINIA'S   UNSUNG   SPAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  in  tliis  period  of  appreciation 
for  oiu-  country's  natural  beauty,  I  wish 
to  offer  for  enjoyment  an  article  written 
about  "West  Virginia's  Un.sung  Span,"  a 
natural  bridge  in  Roane  County, 

The  article  was  written  by  William 
Blizzard  and  appeared  In  the  Sundav 
Gazette-Mail  of  Charleston,  W.  Va  on 
June  26.  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record  for  others 
to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Nearly  everyone  ha.s  heard  of  the  famoiis 
natural  bridge  near  Lexington,  Va.  It  ha.s 
been  sketched,  photographed  and  writ;e;i 
about  for  more  than  100  years,  and  was  a 
talked -of  attraction  even  before  it  was  pur- 
chastHl  from  George  III  by  Tliomas  Jefferson 
In  1774. 

Tlie  Commonweelth  of  Virginia  has  used 
its  natural  bridge  to  good  advantage  as  a 
magnet  for  tourist  dollars.  Any  sensible 
state  would  do  .so. 

Yet  there  is  a  state  with  a  natural  bridge 
almost  twice  as  long  as  the  famous  one  In 
Rockbridge   County,    Va.,    which    ha»   never 


told  a  tourist  about  its  rocky  prize.  This 
natural  bridge  iruiy  l)e  one  of  the  four  or 
Ave  longest  in  the  United  States,  yet  the 
state  which  possesses  It  has  contrived  to 
ket-p  that  possession  a  secret. 

The  secret  has  been  so  well  kept.  In  fart, 
that  not  even  the  residents  of  this  close- 
mouthed  state  know  about  it — or  at  least 
not  many  of  them  do.  This  natural  bridge 
has  never  earned  a  tourist  doll.ar.  and  has 
never  even  bee.i  seen  by  a  tourist  who  was 
lured  by  a  travel  folder. 

There  seems  only  one  reason  for  such  se- 
crecy about  such  a  natural  wonder:  The 
sUte  in  question  is  afraid  someone  will  steal 
It. 

It  would  be 'dlflicuU  to  cart  away,  unde- 
tected, a  chunk  of  solid  sandstone  150  feet 
long,  20  feet  thick,  and  40  feet  wide,  but  the 
fear  of  such  theft  is  the  only  plausible  rea- 
son for  not  telling  the  world  about  it. 

What  is  the  name  of  this  state  so  endowed 
with  n.-'tural  wonders  that  It  is  unwilling  to 
advertise  a  natural  bridge  at  least  150  feet 
long?  Surely,  tourist  money  is  not  needed  in 
a  state  so  indifferent  to  the  potential  tourist 
interest  of  such  a  natural  bridge. 

You  may  Judge  for  yourself.  The  name  of 
the  st.ite  is  West  Virginia. 

To  be  fair  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  others  who  attempt  to  promote 
West  Virginia,  the  unpromoted  Mountaineer 
natural  bridge  has  certain  drawbacks.  Yet 
It  does  exist  and  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
longest  in  the  United  States. 

Its  main  drawback  is  lack  of  height,  al- 
though that  didn't  discourage  Napoleon. 
The  Virginia  bridge  near  Lexington,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  215  feet  high,  although  it  is  only 
90  feet  long. 

In  Powell  County.  Ky  ,  In  that  state's  Nat- 
ural Bridge  State  Park,  is  a  natural  stone 
bridge  9'2  feet  high,  although  it  has  a  span 
of  only  76  feet. 

The  West  Virginia  natural  bridge  Is  only 
about  45  feet  high,  but  it  should  be  worth  a. 
few  thousand  words  in  any  publicity  man's 
briK-hure.  and,  over  a  period  of  years,  .sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  In  the  We.st  Virginia 
till. 

The  really  big.  long  natural  bridges  are  in 
the  West,  with  Utah  leading  the  rest  of  the 
country  by  quite  a  few  bridges  and  quite  a 
few  feet  In  length  and  height.  But  the  long- 
est nattiral  bridge  In  the  East  appears  to  be, 
without  question.  In  West  Virginia. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  official 
measurements  on  the  bridge  or  any  officials 
who  ever  heard  of  It.  So  111  give  my  own 
estimates,  against  the  time  more  accurate 
measurements  are  made. 

West  Virginia's  natural  bridge.  I'd  guess, 
U  between  150  and  200  feet  long,  depending 
upon  where  you  begin  and  end  yoiu-  measure- 
ments The  width  is  between  40  and  50  feet, 
the  thickness  about  20  feet. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  span  to  the  ground 
at  the  highest  point  is  about  25  feet,  about 
six  feet  at  the  lowest.  The  span  lt*elf  la  of 
massive  sandstone  capable  of  bearing  great 
weight.  Something  over  a  decade  ago  a  gas 
well  was  drilled  in  the  area,  and  the  heavy 
drilling  machinery  was  carried  over  the 
bridge,  which  was  made  Into  a  }>art  of  the 
gas-rigger's  road. 

There  is  one  other  drawback  to  the  We.st 
Virginia  natural  bridge,  from  nn  nd  man's 
point  of  view.  Thl.s  has  to  do  with  the  way 
m  which  It  was  formed  and  the  terrain  sur- 
rounding It. 

Erosion  carved  It.  of  course,  as  it  created 
all  natural  bridges.  But  with  the  more 
photogenic  bridges  the  span  stands  alone 
and  Isolated  with  blue  sky  showing  beneath 
the  arch.  Not  .so  the  West  Virginia  bridge; 
there  is  a  hill  behind  it,  a  not-imexpected 
sight  in  West  Virginia. 

.Still,  thi.s  Is  no  major  difficulty  With  a 
little  work  and  considerable  chopping  and 
sawing  away  of  trees  and  underbrush,  the 
West  Virginia  natural  bridge  can  lo<jk  mighty 
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pretty  on  a  color  postal  card      It  will  even 
look  good  to  the  weekend  button-pusher 

Just  now,  even  Ansel  Adams  couldnt  do 
much  for  it.  Because  of  trees  and  under- 
brush and  the  lack  of  a  prepared  viewing 
area,  you  simply  can  find  no  position  from 
which  to  photograph  the  entire  bridge. 
Rectifying  this  situation  offers  no  problem 
except  cost. 

You  may  wonder  where  this  bridge  is.  and 
Til  gel  to  that  presently  First,  a  little  more 
about  the  bridge  and  its  surroundings. 

This  natural  bridge,  oddly  enough,  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  state  geological  survey.  It 
h;vs  been  cut  by  a  small  stream  whlch'resl- 
dpnt«  say  Is  now  nearly  dry  during  the  entire 
year,  but  the  geological  Identity  of  the  sand- 
stone is  unknown  to  nie  Several  massive 
sandstones  outcrop  in  the  area. 

The  natural  bridge  was  once  part  of  a  thick 
sandstone  outcrop  on  a  hillside,  and  a  stream 
flowed  over  it.  forming  a  waterfall.  But 
about  40  or  50  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
waterfall  a  Assure  developed  In  the  stone  and 
the  stream  dropped  through  it. 

In  time,  abrasive  stream  action  widened 
the  fissure  until  it  was  about  100  feet  long 
and  20  or  more  feet  wide.  In  this  manner, 
a  "bridge"  was  isolated  from  the  main  body 
of  the  outcrop.  At  the  same  time,  the  stream 
cut  away  the  softer  materials  underneath  the 
span,  so  that  the  natural  bridge  became  as 
it  is  today. 

The  cutting  stream  has  apparently  de- 
creased In  size.  It  was  a  mere  trickle  on  my 
recent  visit.  Behind  the  bridge  it.self.  but 
separate  from  it,  is  an  undercut  shelter  of 
sandstone  under  which  a  man  may  stand  if 
he  is  not  too  tall. 

For  many  years,  according  to  my  inform- 
ants, picnickers  have  visited  this  area,  a  cool 
oasis  in  summer.  Horses  and  cows  also  loaf 
under  the  bridge,  a*  I  was  quick  to  discern, 
and  you  will  be  quick  to  discern,  too.  If  you 
get  to  the  area  In  the  near  futvire. 

It  Is  not  unlikely  that  stone-age  man  used 
this  bridge  and  the  associated  shelter  as  a 
dwelling.  It  is  certain  that  the  first  settlers 
of  Spencer  used  a  somewhat  similar  shelter 
formation,  perhaps  composed  of  the  same 
sandstone  stratum,  for  a  home  (State  Maga- 
zine of  March  6,  1966) . 

The  natural  bridge  is  about  18  miles  from 
Spencer.  One  way  to  get  there  from  Charles- 
ton is  to  take  W.  Va.  4  to  the  intersection  of 
W.  Va  36  a  few  miles  south  of  Clay.  From 
there,  continue  west  on  W.  Va.  36  to  a  town 
called  Left  Hand. 

On  top  of  the  first  hill  past  Left  Hand 
(Vineyard  Hill)  going  toward  Spencer,  turn 
off  on  a  rock-base  road  on  the  left  for  about 
two  miles,  keeping  left  at  all  major  inter- 
sections. On  the  top  of  another  hill  turn 
left  on  another,  miseraole-looklng,  rutted 
dirt  road  for  about  one-half  mile,  and  that's 
as  far  as  yotir  car  will  go 

You  will  be  In  the  yard  of  Earl  Nida  (pro- 
nounced by  most  people  as  Nighdeel.  and 
you  will  have  to  walk  about  one-half  mile  to 
see  the  bridge.  Nida  is  accustomed  to  the 
curious  and  won't  mind  giving  directions. 

He  does  not,  however,  own  the  natural 
bridge.  According  to  Nida,  it  belongs  to 
Clark  Johnson,  whose  postoffice  address  is 
Looneyville. 

If  you  make  this  trip,  you  will  see  a  bona- 
flde  natural  bridge,  the  longest,  I  believe,  in 
the  East.  It  badly  needs  development,  and 
you  may  be  disappointed  In  what  you  find, 
although  it  is  as  nearly  like  what  1  have  de- 
scribed as  I  can  make  it. 

This  natural  bridge,  most  unnaturally  un- 
heard of,  is  In  Roane  County,  in  Geary  Dis- 
trict. The  key  to  finding  it  is  in  finding 
Vineyard  Hill,  Just  past  I^ft  Hand,  going 
west.  You'll  know  if  you  ml.s.sed  Vineyard 
Hill  when  you  look  around  and  find  yourself 
in  Clover. 

That's  where  all  West  Virginians  would  be 
If  they  were  receiving  the  benefits  of  their 
state's  natural  advantages  and  natural  re- 
aourcea. 


BLACK    POWER    AND    WHITE    HELP 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  an  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  July  H.  entitled  "Black  Power 
and  'Whit-e  Help."  is  worthy  of  attention 
of  all  Americans.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  Included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Black  Power  and  White  Help 

At  his  press  conference  the  other  day. 
President  Johnson  expressed  an  almost 
paternal  Impatience  with  the  Negroes  who 
have  raised  the  cry  of  "black  power.  "  He 
scolded  them  gently,  saying  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  already  doing  everything  It  can.  His 
sentiment  is  probably  widely  shared,  but  we 
fear  it  may  be  mls,';ing  an  Important  part  of 
the  p>olnt  of  the  new  militancy. 

What  the  President  implies  when  he  says 
the  Government  is  doing  everything  it  can 
is  that  practically  everything  must  be  done 
by  the  Government.  That  view  causes  Ad- 
ministration officials  and  others  to  interpret 
any  expression  of  Negro  unrest,  even  an  out- 
cry of  disgust  at  the  white  man's  "help"  so 
far,  as  a  plea  for  more  of  the  same  Govern- 
mental remedy. 

The  'black  power"  term,  coined  by  Stokely 
Carmichael  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and  Floyd  B.  Mc- 
Kissick  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  is 
of  course  vague  in  meaning.  One  could 
possibly  argue  that  It  is  merely  a  slogan 
calling  for  greater  legitimate  Negro  activity 
In  Negro  affairs,  but  the  goading  language 
hints  at  something  more  sinister  and  violent, 
whether  or  not  it's  intended  to. 

But  If  the  exact  Intent  or  direction  of  this 
offshoot  of  the  civil  rights  movement  is  luzzy, 
its  origin  shouldn't  be.  The  "black  power" 
cry  is  first  of  all  a  wall  of  anger  born  of 
frustration — the  frustration  of  the  Negro's 
unliappy  history  In  this  country  and.  more 
pointedly,  the  frustration  of  recent  over- 
optimism   and   subsequent   waning    hopes. 

Ever  since  the  first  rumblings  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  the  Negro  has  been 
pronused  a  new  world,  by  his  own  leaders  and 
by  {Xjliticians  generally.  Someone  will  get 
you  a  Job  Someone  will  rebuild  your  city 
Someone  will  take  care  of  yotir  family. 
Someone  will  give  you  equality. 

And  in  most  cases  the  "someone"  was  the 
Federal  Government  The  Negro's  role  was 
to  threaten  and  cajole  the  Government,  then 
the  Government  would  do  the  rest. 

These  were  plalrUy  Impossible  promises, 
and  all  the  more  so  because  the  Negro  was 
led  to  t>elieve  his  gratification  would  come 
instantly  and  easily  It  was  mrjetly  a  dream, 
the  stuff  of  which  f>olltlcal  victories  are 
made;  the  laws  and  programs  have  better 
served  the  politicians  who  invented  them 
than  their  nomifial  beneficiaries  Who  could 
be  surprised  that  disappointment  and  dis- 
trust are  the  consequences'" 

Negro  leaders  who  have  expressed  horror 
at  the  violent  turn  of  things  are  not  free  of 
blame.  Not  only  have  tiiey  encouraged  the 
belief  that  Pederal  magic  produces  "equal- 
ity, "  but  In  the  process  of  needling  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  their  bidding  they  have  al.so 
fostered  the  principle  that  the'  individual 
must  obey  only  those  laws  he  deems  Just, 

The  moderate  leaders  now  say  the  militants 
have  gone  too  far.  but  it  was  they  who  drew 
the  murky  principle  It  is  a  smah  phllo.soph- 
ical  step  from  preaching  scorn  for  the  law  to 
advocating  "taking"  by  force  what  Is  "right- 
fully yours  " 

So  with  ail  these  pigeons  coming  home, 
the  wonder  really  ought  to  h>e  that  "black 
power"  hasn't  attracted  a  ^wider  following 
That  It  hasn't  is  a  credit  to  the  majority  of 
the  Negro  jx-ople    who  evidently  agree  with 


Roy  Wilklns  of  the  National  Association  for 
tlie  Advancement  of  Colored  People  that  it 
could  lead  to  a  self-defeating  racism  full  of 
potential  for  further  trouble. 

Stripped  of  its  emotive  racist  overtones 
and  properly  channeled  by  responsible  lead- 
ers, "black  power"  could  actually  be  made 
to  go  in  a  quit*  different  direction.  For  it's 
■  plain  that  many  Negroes  are  realizing  the 
'  limits  of  appealing  to  others  and  beginning 
to  yearn  for  direct  Negro  initiatives  to 
achieve  the  social,  political  and  economic 
advancement  they  want.  Constructive  pro- 
grams of  self-help  may  not  work  quickly  and 
easily,  but  they  are  nonetheless  essential. 

Perhaps  this  will  prove  to  be  too  optimistic 
an  assessment  of  "black  power."  given  the 
demagogic  way  it  is  currently  being  bandied 
about.  Certainly  it  is  hkely  to  be  unduly 
hopeful  If  the  politicians  hear  only  a  plea 
for  new  Governmental  promises  and  then 
go  on  feeding  tlie  fires  of  the  present  frus- 
tration. 


AMERICA  NEEDS  A  STRONG 
RESERVE 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
facing  a  continuing  attempt  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  merge  the  mili- 
tary Reserve  services  of  our  Nation  wiiii 
the  National  Guard  units  of  the  se\  erai 
States. 

The  new  plan  of  the  EKpanment  is  in 
reality  merely  a  rehash  of  the  plan  so 
emphatically  rejected  by  Congress  1  year 
ago.  Of  coui-se,  this  years  model  is  in  a 
little  different  package  than  the  original 
proposal,  but  it  is  all  too  plain  that  the 
new  plan  is  only  an  attempt  by  Secretary 
McNamai-a  to  accomplish  by  legislation 
what  he  has  been  unable  to  complete  by 
executive  mandate 

While  it  is  thoughtful  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  jiive  us  an  opportunity  to 
rubberstamp  his  actions,  I  for  one  feel 
that  the  reasons  which  led  us  to  reject 
this  plan  1  year  ago  comijel  us  to  like- 
wise reject  this  new  version  of  it.  In- 
deed, events  since  that  time  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  make  it  mandatory  that 
we  reject  any  and  all  actions  that  would 
weaken  the  effectiveness  of  our  Re.'^erves. 

Apparently,  the  Defense  Department 
has  forgotten  the  reasons  we  gave  for 
rejecting  this  plan  last  year.  Since  the 
Secret.ar>-  has  offered  us  the  same  plan  as 
the  one  we  turned  down  then,  he  can 
have  no  objection  if  we  repeat  some  of 
the  reasons  which  led  to  our  action. 
First,  however,  I  wish  to  iocns  your  at- 
tention on  a  problem  which  has  arisen  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  merger  plan  and 
the  Defense  Department's  failure  to  com- 
ply with  our  rejection  of  it. 

Every  day  the  mail  brings  me  letters 
from  fellow  Texans  seeking  clarifi- 
cation of  the  status  of  the  R,eserve. 
Some  of  t.hese  veterans  of  World  War  11. 
Korea,  and  the  Berlin  callup  do  not  even 
plead  the  case  of  the  Reserve;  they  sim- 
ply wish  to  know  where  they  stand. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  con- 
fusion of  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  our  Re- 
serve organizations.  How  could  they  be 
anything  but  confu-sed  when  they  read 
one  day  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  ixisitively  rejected  a  plan  to 
abolish  their  outfits  and  the  next  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  mo\lng  ahead 
full  sp>eed  with  the  plan  ?  When  I  answer 
these  letters.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain 
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why  the  Secretary  of  Defense  refuses  to 
obey  an  obvious  congressional  mandate. 

Surely  the  Secretary  cannot  contend 
that  he  does  not  understand  our  deter- 
mination to  maintain  an  adequate  Re- 
ser\'e  force.  In  1965.  when  the  merger 
plan  came  before  this  body,  we  rejected 
it  and  provided  funds  for  both  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  structures.  Fur- 
tliermore.  we  included  language  in  the 
appropriations  act  which  was  designed 
to  prevent  the  mereer  and  to  forestall 
any  major  shakeup  of  the  Reserve  pro- 
gram. 

On  September  29.  1965.  the  Presld.>nt 
signed  the  appropriations  act  for  the 
Department  of  Elefen.se.  containing  t  lis 
language  auid  prohibiting  tlie  abolition  of 
any  sizable  element  of  the  Reserves.  On 
the  next  day,  September  30.  Secretary 
McNamara  announced  the  dissolution  of 
10  major  combat  units  including  the 
trained  6  combat  units  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  This  was.  of  course,  contrary 
to  the  cxpre.'is  will  of  Congress  as  con- 
curred in  by  Presidential  signature. 

Last  October,  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  annour''Pd  his  decision  to  in- 
activate .some  750  Reserve  units  with  an 
aggregate  strength  of  55,220  men,  we 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  asking  that  the  implementation  of 
the  plan  be  delayed. 

We  did  this  because  the  inactivation 
plan  came  so  late  in  the  legislative  year 
that  we  did  not  have  adequate  time  to 
assess  its  mtnt.  The  Secretary  ignored 
our  request  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  deactivate  the  imits.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  a  Rese:-ve  member  might  be  con- 
cerned by  the  Defense  Department's  ob- 
vious disregard  of  congressional  opinion. 

And  today,  the  Defense  Department  is 
continuing  its  Reserve  reduction  plan  in 
defiance  of  the  stated  will  of  Congress. 
According  to  I3epartmont  directives,  a 
number  of  Air  Reserve  units  will  be  abol- 
ished by  October  of  1966.  Some  of  these 
units  are  the  same  ones  which  so  re- 
cently demonstrated  their  value  to  this 
country's  military  effort  by  logging  more 
than  1  million  air  passenger  miles  and 
more  than  5 '4  million  ton-miles  flying 
men  and  cargo  to  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  true  miUtary  preparedness  to 
dLsband  a  unit  while  it  is  being  used  to 
support  a  combat  effort.  Such  a  policy 
not  only  lessens  the  number  of  men  serv- 
ing In  a  vital  area  but  also  has  a  debili- 
tating effect  on  the  morale  of  the  re- 
maining men. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  Senators  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  a  member  of  the 
Reserve  in  Texa.s,  because  it  expresses 
the  concrrn  for  the  future  of  the  Reserve 
shared  by  its  mai^  dedicated  members. 

■When  spealcing  of  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  revival  of  the  merger  plan, 
the  letter  reads: 

We  feel  tbat  the  many  years  oX  service  we 
have  contributed  to  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try entitle  us  to  more  consideration  in  the 
form  of  Information  su!  to  our  future  slaitus 
.  .  .  The  Department  of  Defense  is  not  Just 
deaUng  with  unlta  on  paper  or  with  ma- 
chines, but  with  the  hearts  and  mlndii  of 
thousands  of  dedicated  Reservists  .  .  . 
Could  you  please  enlighten  us? 

I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  answer 

"yes." 


Yes.  we  will  not  be  content  Jo  merely 
bur>'  the  merger  plan  again  and  hope 
that  the  Defense  Department  will  return 
to  Its  job  of  strengthening  our  long- 
range  national  security  rather  than  con- 
tinue on  Its  present  course  of  weakening 
it. 

■yes.  we  agree  that  the  annual  revival 
of  tlie  merger  plan  has  .such  a  damaging 
effect  upon  the  morale  and  readine.ss  of 
the  Reserve  that  we  caiinot  be  content  to 
Indicate  only  our  present  di-sapproval  of 
it.  Instead  we  will  reject  the  plan  once 
and  for  a!!  and  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to  allow  the 
Reserve  program  to  fall  into  a  sort  of 
Defen:se  Department  limbo  of  un- 
certainty. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  answer 
"yes,"  for  if  I  caimot.  the  future  of  the 
Re.sene  is  in  grave  danger.  How  can  we 
honestly  expect  to  have  a  dedicated  and 
prepared  Re-serve  when  its  members  do 
not  know  from  one  day  to  the  next  if 
there  will  even  be  a  Reserve'' 

And  wc  do  need  the  Reserve.  This 
country  needed  a  strong,  well-equipped 
Reserve  last  year  when  we  rejected  tills 
mercer  plan,  and  it  needs  one  today. 
The  policies  followed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  not  providing  for  such  a 
Reserve. 

First  of  all.  the  merger  plan  abolishes 
6  Army  Reserve  divisions— 55.000 
trained,  experienced  ofiBcers  and  men 
anxious  to  serve.  Perhaps  the  events  of 
the  last  year  have  convinced  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  a  reduction  in  man- 
power of  this  size  Is  feasible,  but  I  ques- 
tion this.  No  doubt  many  of  our  young 
men  called  away  from  jobs  and  families 
by  the  steadily  increasing  selective  serv- 
ice drafts  are  likewise  unable  to  tmder- 
stand  why  our  Department  of  Defense 
has  chosen  this  time  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  men  available  for  defense. 

A  year  ago.  we  were  told  that  these 
55.000  men  would  be  used  to  bring  Na- 
tional Guard  units  up  to  80  percent  of 
full  strenpth  and  thus  provide  tliis  coun- 
try with  a  more  effective  defense  force. 
The  history  of  the  pa^t  year  has  not  sub- 
stantiated this  hope.  Since  the  reserv- 
ists are  in  no  way  obligated  to  join  the 
National  Guard,  many  of  them  have  un- 
derstandably refused  U)  give  up  an  expe- 
rienced smd  honored  imit  for  a  strange 
new  one. 

More  important,  many  would-be  trans- 
ferees are  not  geographically  located 
with  respect  to  a  National  Guard  unit 
to  enable  them  to  apply  their  particular 
skills  where  needed.  Of  the  55.000  men 
in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  imlts  inac- 
tivated by  the  Defense  Department  last 
fall,  only  783 — or  1  '2  percent  of  the 
total — voluntarily  joined  Army  Reserve 
National  Guard  drill  paid  units.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  new  justification  for  this 
aspect  of  the  merger  plan.  If  so.  I  would 
be  very  interested  m  hearing  it  because 
the  old  reason  Is  even  less  persuasive  now 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Perhaps  this  reorganization  would 
save  $150  million  as  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment claims;  probably  not.  Even  so, 
this  amount  Is  small  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  immeasurable  damage 
which  might  result  to  this  Nation  if  we 
were  caught  short  in  time  of  need. 


Perhaps  wc  did  not  need  the  presence 
of  an  effective  Reserve  In  the  Cuban 
mi.ssile  crisis  and  the  Berlin  calliip  of  a 
very  few  years  ago.  but  I  for  one  x&s  glad 
the  Reserves  were  there.  Perhaps  our 
enemies  would  have  backed  down  from 
a  possible  nuclear  war  anyway — perhaps. 

While  I  commend  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  all  Its  efforts  to  save  the  tax- 
payer money,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
amount  allegedly  lost  under  the  present 
Reserve  system  organization  Is  very  lit- 
tle indeed  when  one  considers  the  in- 
surance policy  it  purchases. 

The  total  reduction  in  manpower  of 
120.000  men  caiused  by  the  merger  Is  a 
highly  questionable  "improvement"  at 
best.  With  many  knowledgeable  ob- 
servers predicting  that  our  Vietnam 
commitment  may  soon  eqtial  the  one  we 
had  in  Korea,  it  seems  difficult,  extreme- 
ly diftlcult.  to  justify  any  reduction  what- 
.soever  in  our  arT..p<l  strength. 

Furthermore,  with  the  great  number 
of  options  open  to  those  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  this  country — trouble  in 
Berlin,  a  flareup  in  the  Middle  East,  a 
new  Congo,  or  renewed  hostilities  in  the 
Dominican  Republic — it  is  very  dlflficult 
Indeed  to  predict  what  our  contingency 
requirements  may  be  in  the  immediate 
future.  There  is  serious  doubt  that  the 
reduced  Reserve  strength  meets  our  war 
plan  requirements. 

As  I  recall,  a  part  of  the  McNamara 
argument  supporting  the  reduction  of 
Army  Reserve  combat  divisions  was  that 
they  were  not  required  by  contingency 
plans.  I  expect  that  at  the  time  this 
asse.ssment  was  made,  more  than  a  year 
apx).  the  Defense  Department  did  not 
seriously  expect  that  It  would  have  to 
activate  a  17lh  di-\-lsion  in  the  Army  and 
a  4th  division  In  the  Marine  Corps  active 
forces. 

There  is  quite  an  inconsistency  here. 
The  Defense  Department  Is  building  up 
the  active  forces  while  at  the  same  time 
It  is  reducing  its  Reserve  components. 
Tills  does  not  make  sense.  History  has 
taught  us  all  too  many  times  that  it  is 
far  better  to  bear  the  expense  of  pre- 
paredness tlian  to  risk  the  disaster  of 
unprepa  redness. 


ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION— PRESENTATION  BY 
DR.  ROGER  A.  FREEMAN 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  great  privilege  of  partic- 
ipating in  a  colloquium  dealing  with 
the  economic  asF>ects  of  higher  education. 
The  colloquium  was  sponsored  by  the 
CoUcKc  Scholarship  Service  and  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board,  and 
was  held  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Among  the  very  distinguished  educa- 
tors who  p>artlcipated  in  this  colloquium 
was  Dr.  Roger  A.  Freeman,  who  cur- 
rently Is  senior  staff  member  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War.  Revolution, 
and  Peace,  located  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Freeman  and  I  have  long 
shared  a  deep  Interest  in  flinding  more 
effective  means  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  the  families  of  students  at 
those   institutions   who   are   faced  with 


the  burden  of  meeting  the  rising  costs 
of  a  college  education. 

Dr.  Freeman  has  shared  his  knowledge 
of  this  subject  with  our  committee  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  his  testi- 
mony has  been  of  immeasurable  help 
in  our  consideration  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  higher  education.  HLs  pres- 
entation at  I^ke  Goneva,  I  found  to  be 
a  most  penetratinir  and  eniightening 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  higher  educa- 
tion costs  pointing  out  the  decreasing 
utiluy  of  present  means  for  financing 
liitiher  education  and  supporting  strongly 
the  tax  credit  approach  as  a  sound  means 
for  solving  at  least  a  part  of  this 
problem. 

We  have  twice  during  the  past  years 
debated  this  proposal  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  recent  polls  disclose  that  70 
percent  of  the  people  from  all  income 
levels  across  the  country  are  in  favor  of 
tax  credits  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
students  obtain  a  coUece  education  and 
over  89  percent  of  the  president  and  trus- 
tees of  the  country's  educational  institu- 
tions replying  to  a  poll  on  the  subject 
conducted  by  Uie  Citizens  Committee  on 
Higher  Education.  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
that  Dr,  Freeman's  presenution  entitled: 
"Aiding  Higher  Education  Through  In- 
come Tax  Credits  fo'  Tuitions  and  Gifts." 
be  printed  In  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Aiding   Hichfr  Education   Through   Income 

Tax  Crkdit.s  for  TumoNS  and  Guts 
(By  Roger  A.  Freeman,  senior  staff  memljer, 
the  Hoover  Inemutlon  on  War,  Revolution. 
and  Peace.  Stanford  University,  colloquium 
on  the  economic  aspects  of  iilgher  educa- 
tion. College  Scholarship  Service,  College 
Erurance  Examination  Board.  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis  ,  May  22-25.  iy66) 

During  the  past  five  yearg  federal  aid  to 
education  has  truly  come  Into  us  own.  Pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  87th.  68ih  and  89th 
Congress,  each  of  which  wa*  In  turn  designat- 
eJ  the  Education  CoiigresB,  '  rewarded  fultJi- 
ful  and  Intense  efforts  which  have  been  ac- 
tive on  Capitol  Hill  and  throughout  the  na- 
tion for  over  100  years.  Repeated  rebuffs, 
dofeats  and  frustraticna,  extending  over 
decades,  did  not  aeter  nor  discourage  th<> 
protagonists  of  fedemi  aid  They  came  back 
each  time,  heads  bloody  but  linbowed.  to 
flght  another  day,  Ull  the  political  climate 
was  right  and  their  ii.iceasing  toil  camt>  to 
fruition  In  the  lOflO's 

Federal  spending  for  educaUon  jumped 
from  SI  1  bllUon  In  1963  to  »4J2  bllUcn  in 
recommended  new  obligatlonal  authority  in 
fiscal  19€7,  according  to  the  funcUonal  brenk- 
down  In  the  President's  Budget  of  January 
1966.  And  Lf  other  funds  are  added  which  are 
channeled  Into  education  or  related  to  it  but 
not  so  labeled  In  the  budget,  the  total  now 
runs  over  »10  billion,  or  almost  one-fourth 
of  all  educational  expenditures  In  the  United 
States.  Whether  we  view  these  developnientK 
with  pride  and  enihusla-^m  or  with  concern 
and  regret — and  there  are  undoubtedly  ad- 
herents of  both  viewpoints  In  this  audience — 
we  ran  all  agree  that  the  event.s  of  the  U'60's 
constitute  a  major  breakthrough  in  national 
government  action  In  the  fleld  of  education 
which  may  well  be  only  the  forerumier  or 
greater  things  to  come 

If  federal  funds  have  not  yet  brought  af- 
fluence to  our  schools  and  collej^  they  have 
certainly  assisted  In  r&rlous  facets  ol  their 
acUvltle*.  But  the  most  Intriguing  aspect 
may  well  be  that  Congress  never  saw  fit  to 
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grant  aid  in  the  form  or  for  the  purpose  for 
which  the  leaders  in  the  century-old  cam- 
paign had  demanded  It:  for  the  general  sup- 
port of  operations,  to  be  used  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  established  educational  authori- 
ties— boards  of  education,  boards  of  trui^tees 
and  their  admimstrators  The  huge  federal 
monies  are  fragmentized,  minutely  ear- 
marked to  multitudes  of  specuU  programs 
and  projecUK,  many  of  them  new  or  to  be  in- 
augurated and  not  part  of  the  established 
curriculum  or  operations  Institutional 
support  has  remained  a  fond  but  seemingly 
unrea^^able  dream.  All  of  the  federal  funds 
are  closely  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
Washington  agencies  tliat  parcel  them  out 
and  supervise  their  spending 

Although  in  a  few  big  universities  the  fed- 
eral sources  now  total  almost  as  much  as  ail 
their  other  revenues  combined  very  little  of 
the  federal  money  can  be  applied  to'  the  pur- 
pose iliat  used  to  be  rep  irded  as  the  para- 
mount task  of  educjitional  institutions  and 
is  their  most  expen.'tive:  the  general  instruc- 
tion of  pupils  through  the  12  grades  and  for 
four  years  of  undergraduate  study.  That 
problem,  the  toughest  m  the  fin.ancing  of 
education,  rasts  as  firmly  as  ever  In  the  laps 
of  governing  boards  and  administrators. 
The  core  of  the  Instructional  budget  is  of 
course  faculty  salaries.  It  is  not  only  the 
biggest  itt-m  on  the  expenditure  side  It  Is 
the  most  crucial  one  In  determining  the  cali- 
ber of  the  faculty  and  thus  ol  eflucational 
quality  And  it  is  the  hardest  to  come  by. 
But  with  only  few  exceptions  none  of  the 
federal  fund.s  can  be  used  to  pay  tiie  salaries 
of  teachers  for  the  regular  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, to  hire  more  faculty  members  and  to 
pay  them  better  wages.  Nor  is  such  relief  in 
sight  from  Washington. 

This  Is  true  for  the  common  schools  as  well 
as  for  IHL  i  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning) . 
The  .spokesmen  in  the  fight  for  federal  aid  to 
schools  had  long  demanded  -Foderal  Aid 
without  Federal  Control.'  They  envisaged  a 
general  subsidy,  similar  in  form  to  the  state 
school  aid  by  which  now  almost  $10  billion 
are  distributed  annually  to  provide  39',  of 
current  public  school  income.  But  the  na- 
tional government  does  not  .seem  prepared  to 
gr,ant  school  boards  as  much  autonomy  as 
state  legislatures  do.  Eitensive  campaigns 
.and  .T.nnual  battles,  stretching  over  decades, 
for  federal  aid  to  school  operations  .or  teach- 
ers' salaries  1  and  for  classroom  cnnstniciion 
wound  up  with  more  than  a  score  of  pro- 
grams, many  of  them  new  and  all  of  them 
specified  by  Congress  and  tightly  regulated 
by  the  US.  Office  of  Education:  sjiecial  cur- 
ricula, for  ch'ldren  of  low-income  parents. 
s\ippipmenUil  educational  centers,  selected 
heid.i  of  occupatiunal  training,  counseling 
and  guidance,  school  lunches,  some  types  of 
instructional  and  library  materials  and  text- 
books, in-service  training  of  personnel,  etc. 
But  no  help  with  paying  teachers'  salaries  or 
building  classrooms. 

Events  In  higher  education  offer  a  close 
parallel.  President  Truman's  Commission  on 
Hipher  Education  in  194&^t8  recommended 
gradually  rising  amounts  of  federal  grants 
for  operations  and  construction  at  public 
IHL.  It  brought  no  action,  particularly 
when  the  Assc>ciation  of  American  Univer- 
sities, soon  after,  sp<insored  the  Commission 
on  Financing  Higher  Education  which  flatly 
declared  "This  Commission  has  reached  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  we.  as  a  nation, 
should  call  a  h:Ut  at  this  time  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  programs  of  direct  federal 
.lid  to  colleges  and  universities." 

But  a  few  years  later,  when  attempts  to 
obtain  indirect  aid  to  hipiier  education 
through  lai  relief  were  makiug  no  head- 
way, the  sentiment  for  direct  aid  gained 
ground  in  academic  circles  The  National 
Science  Foundation,  in  its  1960  report,  ex- 
pressed tlie  prevailing  view  among  manv 
proponents  of  federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
uon:  "The  situation  appears  to  cail  for  gen- 


eral aid  -^  U  S  universities  patterned  some- 
what after  that  provided  universities  in  the 
Unit*<l  Kingdom  by  the  University  Grants 
Committee  In  any  event,  the  question 
arises  of  direct  subsidy  to  educational  in- 
stitutions in  order  to  increase  the  overall 
strength  of  their  departments  ar.d  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  In  their  administration.  " 
Soon  after,  the  chairman  of  President  Ken- 
nedys Task  Force  on  Education.  President 
Frederick  L.  Hovde  of  Purdue  University 
testifying  for  federal  aid.  told  the  U  S.  House 
Education  Conunittee  "that  the  highest  pri- 
ority need  of  colleges  and  universities,  both 
public  and  private.  Is  for  general  support  and 
particularly  for  faculty  E.daries."  Congress 
responded  by  enacting  almost  two  dozen  new 
progran^  allocating  federal  fiinds  to  higher 
education,  totalling  several  bUllons  ot  dol- 
lars But  not  a  cent  for  general  support  or 
faculty  salaries. 

Only  two  federal  education  programs  per- 
mit the  recipients  broad  discretion  In  the 
use  of  funds,  one  for  IHL  and  one  for  the 
common  schools:  the  Morrill  program  origi- 
nally signed  into  law  by  President  Lincoln 
in  1862  and  the  Impacted-areas  program  of 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  school  districts 
biu-dened  by  local  federal  establishments. 
The  first,  the  so-called  land-grant  program 
to  colleges  for  the  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.  Is  now  to  be  abolished  according  to  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  in  January 
19.36  (save  for  a  60-year  old  permanent  ap- 
propriation of  »30.0O0  annually  for  each 
state)  and  the  Impacted-areas  program  is 
to  l>e  cut  in  half,  from  $411  million  to  $211 
million.  This  clearly  expresses  the  alms  and 
direction  of  federal  policy  in  education:  the 
only  programs  which  leave  some  discretion 
in  the  hands  of  local  education  authorities 
are  to  be  cut  or  eliminated  at  the  same  time 
at  which  the  number  and  amounts  of  speci- 
fied and  closely  controlled  programs  are  be- 
ing expanded   at  an  unprecedented   rate 

The  writing  on  the  wall  is  unmistakable: 
The  motto  under  which  the  federal  aid 
to  education  movement  began,  the  banner 
under  which  it  fotight  for  generations,  "Fed- 
eral Aid  without  Federal  Control,"  seems  to 
be  In  the  process  of  being  turned  around  and 
reversed. 

At  recent  conventions  of  school  adminis- 
trators <AASA)  and  school  boards  (NASBI 
it  appeared  that  many  of  their  members  are 
having  second  thoughts  about  some  of  the 
proffered  forms  of  federal  aid  but  find  them- 
selves In  the  situation  of  Goethe's  apprentice 
magician  who  was  unable  to  restrain  the 
forces  he  had  unleashed.  Many  officials  of 
IHL  feel  likewise  and  have  given  vent  to  their 
unhappiness.  I  want  to  quote  a  typical 
statement,  by  the  head  of  the  country's 
largest  university,  President  Clark  Kerr  of 
the  University  of  California  : 

"A  university's  control  over  Its  destiny  has 
been  substantially  reduced.  [Federal]  funds 
.  commit  some  of  the  university's  o-wn 
funds;  they  Influence  the  assignment  of 
space:  they  determine  the  distribution  of 
time  as  between  teaching  and  research;  to 
a  large  extent  they  e.?tabllsh  the  areas  In 
which  a  university  grows  the  fastest;  almost 
Imperceptibly  a  university  Is  changed.  " 

Dr  Kerr  added,  "I  question  whether  the 
federal  government  should  go  into  such  de- 
tails and  take  the  Judgment  away  from  the 
states." 

Similar  thoughts  were  expressed  even  more 
sharply  by  Gerard  Piel,  publisher  of  Scxentific 
Avicrican: 

"The  Federal  grant  universities  have  weak- 
ened their  autonomy  and  so  their  capacity  to 
fulfill  their  function  as  the  corporate  agents 
of  free  inquiry.  They  have  expUcitly  sur- 
rendered this  function  ui  the  eitent  that  they 
have  undertaken  to  serve  as  the  executors  of 
Federal  policies  and  prograzns,  for  to  that 
extent  they  have  comproruiaed  their  stand- 
ing as  centers  for  Uie  Independent  criticism 
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and  siirveiUance  of  those  policies  and  pro- 
Krams.  The  citizen  has  never  had  greater 
need  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  uni- 
versity than  In  the  present  epoch  of  centrall- 
z.ition  of  power  In  the  national  state.  But 
our  great  universities  are  engaged  In  abro- 
gating their  cummltment." 

Such  utterances  do  not  mean  that  school 
or  university  administrators  or  recipient  re- 
searchers would  want  to  give  up  federal 
funds  or  quit  trying  to  get  more.  Rare  In- 
deed Is  the  man  who  once  having  partaken 
of  the  sweet  taste  of  federal  cash  can  ever 
again  resist  Its  lure,  no  matter  what  Its  price. 
The  monies  provided  valuable  beneflts  In 
special  areas  and  afford  relief  from  certain 
pressures.  But  it  is  apparent  that  hopes  for 
an  easing  of  controls  are  bound  to  be  disap- 
pointed The  evidence  points  at  a  steacUy 
growing  federal  Influence  on  the  operat  on 
of  schools  and  IHL. 

The  largest  chunk  of  federal  money,  about 
$18  billion  annually  goes  for  research  grafts 
and  contracts.  That  those  funds  have  helped 
to  advance  our  knowledge,  particularly 
In  the  natural  and  life  sciences,  that  ..hey 
have  enabled  some  universities  to  add  emi- 
nent scholars  to  their  faculty  at  very  respect- 
able salaries — usually  by  hiring  them  away 
from  other  college&~-that  they  have  assisted 
In  important  tasks  of  the  national  govern- 
ment is  beyond  doubt  It  Is  also  agreed  that 
they  have  not  aided  the  recipient  IHL  fi- 
nancially and  are  therefore  correctly  not 
listed  as  aid  to  education  in  the  U.S.  budg- 
et Some  even  hold  that  federally  sponsored 
research  Is  not  paying  its  way  and  imposes 
a  burden  on  the  institutions 

A  serious  aspect  of  the  federal  research 
grants  is  their  concentration  among  a  small 
number  of  big  universities:  more  than  90'; 
of  the  money  goes  to  5';  of  all  IHL,  which 
leaves  the  remaining  95":  of  institutions 
relatively  poorer  off  than  they  were  before. 
This  has  led  to  a  'brain  drain  "  from  the  me- 
dium and  smaller  Institutions  to  the  big,  to 
an  undue  concentration  of  talent  In  a  lew 
places  It  is  making  "the  rich  richer  and 
the  {X)or  poorer.  "  encourages  a  "flight  from 
teaching."  and  causes  grave  Imbalances  and 
Innumerable  administrative  difficulties  with- 
in Institutions  and  between  the  universities 
and  federal  departments. 

Three  congressional  committeea.  headed 
respectively  by  Representatives  Elliott.  Dad- 
darlo  and  ''euss.  have  Investigated  the  prob- 
lem In  recent  years  and  had  some  harsh 
words  to  say  about  the  detrimental  effect  of 
the  present  system  of  allocating  federal  re- 
search grants,  in  utibalanclng  the  program 
of  the  small  number  of  reclplen'  Institutions 
and  weakening  the  overwhelming  niajorlty 
of  American  colleges.  But  they  were  no  more 
able  to  agree  on  a  politically  feasible  alter- 
native than  the  academic  community. 

Of  the  remaining  »1.3  billion  in  federal 
funds  for  higher  education  in  the  President's 
budget  for  196fl  67.  »338  million  are  for  varl- 
oits  forms  of  student  aid,  $278  for  construc- 
tion and  student  livins  and  $518  million  for 
construction  grants.  Tills  leaves  about  $200 
million  for  a  dozen  largely  p>erlpheral  activi- 
ties such  as  community  services,  leaders 
and  counselors  institutes,  education  of 
handicapped,  civil  rights  activities,  develop- 
ing institutions,  foreign  areas  training,  In- 
structional equipment,  et«  Under  present 
projections  IHL  will  spend  more  than  $7  oil- 
lion  for  Instructional  and  general  purposes 
In  the  academic  year  1966  67  and  the  fed- 
eral contribution  to  this  will  thus  be 
insignificant 

Construction  grants,  Initiated  In  1963  and 
expanded  in  1965.  are  presently  by  far  the 
most  holpful  form  of  federal  aid  to  IHL. 
They  assl.ft  hundreds  of  Institutions  In  bu  Id- 
Ing  needed  classrooms,  libraries,  laboratories, 
etc.  But  they  offer  no  relief  on  current  ap- 
eratlons  becaiise  IHL  almost  nevflt  use  cur- 
rent Income  for  major  construction  pur- 
poses.    Public  IHL  depend  for  buUdtng  fuids 


on  earmarked  state  appropriations  and  pro- 
ceeds of  state  bond  Issues  while  private  IHL 
rely  on  dedicated  donations. 

•The  fact  is  that  construction  seldom  pre- 
sents as  pressing  or  difficult  a  financial  prob- 
lem as  faculty  salaries  because  building  funds 
are  usually  easier  to  obtain  than  unspeci- 
fied general  revenues  This  is  why  IHL  do 
not  borrow  to  finance  academic  buildings. 
In  contrast  to  private  business  and  Individ- 
uals who  commonly  raise  funds  for  major 
capital  outlays  through  long  term  loans.  It 
Is  not  that  IHL  could  not  sell  their  bonds 
at  reasonable  rates  If  they  wanted  to.  but 
they  have  for  many  years  entered  the  money 
market  as  Investors  rather  than  as  borrow- 
ers (except  for  "self-flnanced"  residence  and 
dining  halls).  Their  reason:  future  prin- 
cipal retirement  and  Interest  would  cut  into 
current  revenues  and  restrict  general  operat- 
ing funds.  And  college  administrators  and 
trustees  are  far  more  concerned  about 
strengthening  current  fund  income  needed 
to  pay  faculty  and  other  salaries  than  about 
construction  "money  They  can  have  a  great 
university  In  ancient  or  mediocre  buildings — 
but  not  with  a  mediocre  faculty  And 
whether  we  like  It  or  not,  the  level  of  In- 
come that  IHL  are  able  to  offer  is  a  major— 
and  possibly  the  major — factor  In  Influenc- 
ing the  decisions  of  many  of  our  most  tal- 
ented young  men  and  women  to  choose  an 
academic  career  ratlier  than  some  other  pro- 
fessional or  business  vocation.  There  Is  a 
p<»;ltlve  correlation  between  faculty  siilaries 
and  the  caliber  ol  profes.-ajrs  in  years  to  come. 
Buildings  can  be  completed  in  two  years  or 
less  but  It  takes  close  to  a  generation  to 
build  an  emmiMit  faculty. 

ro  he  sure  academic  sjil:irles  have  shown 
a  most  griitifyinK  advance  In  recent  years 
I'hey  Improved  47' r  (in  price-adjusted  dol- 
lars) over  the  past  10  years,  compared  with  a 
general  Income  Increase  of  only  half  that 
size  (professors  *  55';.  asscKlate  professors 
•  49'.  ,  assistant  professors  -^  45'>.  Instruc- 
tors +  40^^;  per  capita  Income    '    24   O  . 

But  this  has  not  quite  made  up  for  the 
lag  In  preceding  decades  and  may  not  be 
adequate  to  meet  competition,  from  govern- 
ment. Industry  and  the  professions  unless 
the  steep  advance  of  the  past  decade  Is  con- 
tinued. Whether  this  Is  possible  depends  on 
whether  IHL  will  be  able  to  Increase  their 
current  operating  funds  at  a  far  more  nipld 
rate  than  enrollment  And  enrt)llment.  as 
we  all  know,  will  continue  to  climb  steeply 
In  the  next  few  years  when  a  growing  seg- 
ment of  the  tidal  wave  of  postwar  bfibles 
which  is  now  graduating  from  the  high 
schools  will  seek  admission  to  colleges. 

State  support  of  IHL  has  almost  tripled 
in  the  past  ten  years,  a  far  faster  Increase 
than  almost  anybody  expected.  With  rapid 
enrollment  growth  in  the  common  schools 
a  thing  of  the  past,  the  states  are  certain 
to  keep  raising  their  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation not  only  in  absolute  terms  but  in 
relation  to  national  Income  and  to  their 
revenues. 

But  there  are  also  some  clouds  on  the 
horizon.  Until  almost  1950  eru-oUment  was 
about  evenly  divided  between  public  and 
private  IHL.  Then  the  picture  changed: 
more  than  three-fourths  of  tlie  subsequent 
Increase  went  to  state  and  municipal  Insti- 
tutions Present  prospects  are  that  about 
70'.  of  all  students  will  be  In  public  Insti- 
tutions by  1970  and  80%  prior  to  1980  This 
shift  will  continue  as  long  as  the  "tuition 
gap"  keeps  widening.  The  ratio  between 
average  tuitions  In  public  and  private  IHL 
climbed  from  1 :3  ten  years  ago  to  1 :4  at  the 
present  time.  For  sludenta  who  live  on  cam- 
pus the  gap  is  of  course  far  narrower  because 
room  and  board  charges  differ  little.  But 
total  costs  of  attendance  still  average  about 
50";  higher  In  private  IHL  than  in  state 
Institutions 

It  Is  therefore  not  surprising  that  a  dls- 
I>roportlonate  and  stecuUly  growing  share  of 


the  enrollment  load  rests  on  state  Insti- 
tutions which  dilutes  even  the  dramatic 
appropriations  boosts  that  legislatures  have 
been  voting  regularly  year  after  year.  But 
the  most  serious  Impact  of  the  shift  to  pub- 
lic IHL  will  be  on  private  colleges  some  of 
which  win  be  weakened  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  ability  to  offer  a  high-grade  edu- 
cation and  to  continue  In  operation  ba- 
come    Increasingly   doubtful. 

To  be  sure,  the  big,  well-known  and  well- 
endowed  private  universities  and  prestige 
colleges  will  weather  the  storm,  possibly 
not  without  difficulty,  but  with  certainty 
and  a  margin  of  safety  But  hundreds  of 
liberal  arts  colleges  will  not  survive.  Al- 
ready, private  colleges  pay  their  faculty,  on 
the  average,  over  a  thotisand  dollars  a  year 
less  than  state  colleges.  Tills  cannot  but 
affect  the  quality  of  the  teaching  staff  they 
are  able  to  attract  and  keep.  Who  will 
then  want  'o  pay  a  college  with  an  inferior 
faculty  four  times  as  high  a  tuition  as  he 
wotild  have  to  pay  a  state  college?  And 
as  niany  private  colleges  under  economic 
pressure  lower  their  admission  standards 
they  will  become  havens  for  students  who 
are  more  amply  endowed  financially  than 
intellectually. 

Voluntary  donors  have  continued  to  In- 
crease their  contributions  to  IHL  but.  save 
for  old  and  well-established  institutions, 
not  at  a  rate  adequate  to  meet  all  needs 
Nor  are  spectacular  boosts  likely  to  boost 
as  long  as  a  pt;  verse  tax  system  discourages 
potential  givers  who  are  not  In  the  highest 
lax  brackets  from  making  regular  and  sizable 
gifts  to  the  college  of  their  choice 

This  will  force  IHL  to  keep  boosting  tui- 
tions, whether  they  like  l»  or  not.  At  re- 
cent congressional  hearings  US  Educa- 
tion Commissioner  Harold  Howe  warned 
that  costs  to  undergraduates  In  public  IHL 
had  soared  from  $850  a  year  In  1940  to  $1560 
in  1965.  In  private  IHL  from  $110  to  $2370 
■What  Mr  Howe  did  not  mention  Is  that  the 
rate  of  Increase — 85  ;  and  US',  respective- 
ly -was  less  than  that  of  consumer  prices— 
125  —and  far  less  than  the  simultaneous 
Increase  of  320',  In  per  capita  disposable 
personal  Income 

To  put  this  in  a  capsule:  the  co.«;t  of  col- 
lege attendance  to  the  student  is  now  about 
half  as  much  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago 
m  relation  to  per  capita  dUpvisable  personal 
income  although  per  student  expenditures  of 
the  Institutlorts  have  climbed  at>out  as  fast 
as  personal  Income.  In  fact,  all  current  ex- 
penditures of  IHL  now  equal  more  than  twice 
as  large  a  percentage  of  the  national  income 
&a  they  did  In  1940  — IC--  In  1940,  r.S-'r  In 
1965.  This  suggests,  as  most  of  ug  have 
suspected  right  along,  that  tne  student  still 
gets  a  bargain  in  higher  education  Higher 
education  Is  not  overpriced  but,  as  Chancel- 
lor Lawrence  A.  Klmpton  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  once  told  r  group  of  university 
administrators,  "It's  hard  to  sell  a  product 
at  a  fair  price  when  down  the  street  someone 
Is  giving  It  away." 

The  comparisons  1  used  do  not  at  all  Im- 
ply that  families  now  find  It  easier  to  pay  for 
college.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  percent- 
age of  our  young  people  who  enter  college 
has  multiplied  more  than  2'i  times  In  the 
past  25  years.  A  family  that  formerly 
counted  itself  fortunate  If  It  managed  to  put 
one  son  hrough  college  will  now  try  to  en- 
able sevfral  or  all  of  Its  children  to  acquire 
a  higher  education.  And  It  must  do  so  If 
those  young  men  and  women  later  on  are  to 
fill  any  but  manual  Jobs.  The  Impact  on 
average  family  finances  has  thus  become 
much  harder  and  In  some  cases  disastrous 
At  a  cost  of  4  years  of  undergraduate  educa- 
Uon  between  $10,000  and  $20,000  for  each 
child,  the  burden  Is  commonly  far  heavier 
than  the  requirements  of  mortage  Interest, 
state  and  local  taxes,  medical  expenses  or 
casualty  losses — for  which  the  tax  law  grants 
relief.      Nonrecognltlon    of    college    costs    In 
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evaluating  a  family's  burden  for  tax  purposes 
may  have  been  justified  In  days  when  attend- 
ance was  the  privilege  of  a  small  well-to-do 
minority.     It  no  longer  is 

Students  can  keep  costs  to  a  minimum  by 
attending  a  local  college  while  living  at 
home,  and  by  working,  and  they  can  be.-u-  ex- 
penses more  easily  by  borrowing  Their 
1  amines  can  help  greatly  by  systematic  sav- 
ing before  the  .son  or  daughter  reaches  col- 
lege age. 

Nevertheless,  students  from  families  In  the 
low  Income  brackets  will  usually  need  a 
scholarship.  Nobody  knows  how  many 
scholarships  are  presently  available  but 
many  believe  that  their  number  and 
.iniKunts  are  Inadequate.  The  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges, on  the  other  hand,  resolved  in  Novem- 
ber 1965  I  as  it  had  done  before)  that  "the 
association  continues  to  oppose  a  general 
federal  scholarship  program,  a)  In  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  that  It  would  In  fact  as- 
sure college  attendance  for  an  appreciable 
number  of  students  who  cannot  now  enroll 
under  existing  progr.ims,  b)  in  view  of  the 
higher  priority  needs  for  other  forms  of 
federal  aid  to  education." 

Over  half  a  million  additional  scholar- 
.'.hlps  will  be  made  available  by  the  new 
federal  program  of  •opportunity  grants," 
mostly  to  student*  from  families  with  an 
Income  under  $5,000.  Thl.s  leaves  as  the 
group  which  most  urgrntly  needs  help  with 
meeting  college  costs  ihe  Kr  lup  f.-om  which 
most  college  students  come:  the  middle  in- 
come families.  It  is  Uie  tJi  jught  of  those 
families  that  restrains  many  boards  of 
trtistees  from  raising  tuitions  to  the  level 
which  their  financial  requirements  call  for 
1  for  students  from  lowest  lucome  back- 
Rrounds,  tuitions  can  always  be  wholly  or 
p:i.rtially  abated).  Moreover,  many  private 
institutions  leel  that  they  ci.nnot  disregard 
the  competition  from  pubuc  IHL  which 
charge  the  .student  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  his  instruction. 

To  sum  up  the  prospects:  the  strong  and 
continuing  shin  of  enrollment  from  private 
to  public  IHL  further  aggravates  the  serious 
financial  situation  m  higher  education.  It 
increases  the  burdens  of  state  taxpayers  out 
of  proportion,  multiplies  the  problems  at 
st.ite  IHL  and  at  the  same  time  weakens 
many  or  mo&t  of  the  private  InslUuilons. 
The  nations  IHL  will  find  it  extremely 
diliicult  to  boost  their  current  revenues  from 
state,  donor  and  student  sources  at  a  rate 
which  is  sulBcient  to  raise  faculty  salaries 
adequately  to  attract  and  keep  enough  of 
our  nio.si  talented  men  and  women  as  teach- 
ers for  the  new  generation.  Many  institu- 
tions will  manage  to  gel  by.  somehow, 
through  savings  from  greater  operational 
einciency  and  by  sacrifices  of  their  support- 
ers. State  institutions  may  have  to  forgo 
programs  they  deem  iniportanl  but  they  will 
.survive  and  expand  their  enrollment. 
Nuincrous  private  colleges  will  lose  the 
struggle,  sooner  or  later. 

Can  the  national  government  render  effec- 
tive help  during  these  yettrs  of  greatest 
str;iin?  Not  so  Icjtig  ago  the  question  would 
have  been  whether  the  national  goverruneul 
should  aid  lugher  education  financially. 
But  this  is  no  longer  an  Issue  In  academic  or 
political  circles  Both  major  parties  have  for 
years  favored  federal  financial  aid  to  higher 
education.  The  question  Is  no  longer  one  of 
whether  but  of  how.  How  can  the  federal 
government  provide  effective  aid  for  the  ma- 
jor purposes  of  higher  education? 

We  all  know  why  no  proposal  for  general 
operational  support  has  ever  been  adopted  or 
has  much  chance  of  being  enacted  for  as  far 
as  we  can  see  ahead:  If  the  plan  allocated 
funds  only  to  public  institutions — as  the 
Zook  Commlssloji  suggested  In  1948 — it 
would  sound  the  death  knell  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  country's  1300  private  IHL. 
-f   it   included   all   private   IHL  on  an   equal 


and  nondiscriminatory  basis  It  would  run 
head-on  Into  the  churrh-and-state  contro- 
versy which  had  proven  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  all  such  proposals  A:.d  if  it  allo- 
cated Ivindfi  only  to  public  and  private  sec- 
ular Institutions  it  would.  In  effect,  offer  an 
inceniive  premium  to  denominational  instl- 
lutlons  to  sever  their  church  ties.  That 
would  be  like  putting  a  penalty  on  the  exer- 
cise of  religion,  a  step  that  Congress  is  un- 
hkely  seriously  to  consider. 

Tliere  is  no  smiple  way  out  of  this  di- 
lemma. Some  members  of  Congress  will  not 
vote  for  federal  aid  to  higher  education  If  It 
Includes  private  IHL  and  some  wont  vote  for 
it  If  it  excludes  tlum.  We  have  reached  an 
impasse  and  the  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
way  In  which  elTecllvc  aid  can  be  rendered 
to  IHL  by  the  direct  subsidy  method.  But 
the  goal  can  be  approached  by  indirect 
methods,  by  helping  iho.se  who  now  support 
higher  education  to  finance  it  more  ade- 
quately. The  three  major  non-federal 
sources  for  IHL  are:  states,  students  and 
donors.  To  aid  states  would  solve  nothing 
because  they  are  blocked  from  subsidizing 
denominational  IHL  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  the  Supreme  Court  as  effectively 
as  the  national  government.  But  students 
and  tlieir  parents  and  donors  can  be  assisted 
in  belter  financing  the  Institulions  through 
a  method  which  has  found  strong  support 
in  both  political  paiiles:  federal  income  tax 
credits  for  tuitions  a.nd  gifts.  And  thus. 
by  the  circuitous  process  of  investigation  and 
elimination  of  alternative  routes  I  have 
arrived  at  what  has  been  announced  as  Uie 
subject  of  my  talk:  tax  credits  for  higher 
education. 

Some  forms  of  tax  relief  for  education 
have  long  been  established.  The  idea  of 
helping  IHL  and  their  supporters  through 
income  tax  concessions  has  been  around  for 
about  15  years,  when  the  Yale  Alumni  Board 
first  suggested  it.  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
count to  you  now  tlie  history  of  several  dozen 
plans  and  hundreds  of  congressional  bills 
for  tax  exemptions,  deductions  and  flat  per- 
centage credits,  for  a  very  simple  reason: 
none  of  those  bills  was  ever  seriously  con- 
sidered by  a  committee  or  the  body  of  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  because  none  of 
those  plans  could  have  achieved  what  it  set 
out  to  do.  But  I  win  give  you  a  short  run- 
down of  the  more  promising  developments 
in  the  past  3  years. 

In  May  1963  I  was  asked  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  'Welfare  Committee  to 
te.stlfy  on  the  then  pending  presidential  pro- 
posal for  aid  to  education.  I  concluded  after 
studying  the  recommendations  that  they 
offered  little  tangible  help  with  the  major 
financial  problems  of  IHL.  Further,  that 
various  tax  relief  proposals,  though  equally 
well  Intenlloned,  suffered  from  a  similar 
shortcoming. 

It  was  apparent  to  me  that  IHL  could  be 
federally  helped  only  through  indirect 
means,  that  such  a  measure  would  have  to 
aid  institutions  as  well  as  the  students  and 
their  parents,  and  that  a  rather  Intricate 
scheme  was  required  to  do  justice  both  to 
hlgh-tultlon  and  low-tuition,  to  public  and 
private  IHL.  I  then  conceived  the  Idea  of  a 
graduated  or  sliding  scale  of  federal  Income 
tax  credits  for  tuition,  coupled  with  credits 
for  donations. 

I  presented  such  a  plan  to  the  committee 
on  May  27.  and  on  June  6  the  then  assistant 
majority  leader  Senator  Hubeet  H  Hum- 
phrey, quoting  from  my  testimony,  an- 
nounced on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
he  had  Introduced  a  bill  to  implement  the 
plan : 

'It  is  essential  that  an  across-the-board 
tax  credit  program  be  initiated  to  assist 
every  person  currently  facing  Uie  consid- 
erable expenses  associated  with  higher  edu- 
cation. 

"The  sliding  tax  credit  schedule  provides  a 
sensible  and  workable  system  oX  lederaJ  as- 


sistance tliat  helps  every  student,  Indirectly 
helps  both  public  and  private  institutions, 
and  does  so  in  a  manner  thai  in  no  way  in- 
terferes with  individual  or  Institutional  free- 
dom or  policies.  This  bill,  providing  lor  a 
declining  tax  credit  for  expenditures  on  tui- 
tion, fees,  books  and  supplies  mitigates  the 
distortion  found  in  the  large  majority  of 
bills  that  rely  on  tax  deductions,  additional 
exemptions,  or  non-variable  tax  credit.  .  .  . 
"While  this  tax  credit  proposal  would  not 
solve  all  the  financial  problems  related  to 
higher  education,  it  would  represent  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  well  within  our  na- 
tional meajis.  It  would  provide  this  assist- 
ance In  a  manner  that  avoids  any  argumeiit 
about  federal  control  of  education  and  also 
the  nagging  question  of  church-state  rela- 
tions. Moreover.  It  would  provide  this  aid 
without  having  to  expand  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy  to   administer   the   program. 

"Support  In  the  Congress  has  been  grow- 
ing for  this  general  approach  to  the  problem 
of  federal  aid  to  higher  education.  I  know 
the  appropriate  committees  In  both  Houses 
are  giving  these  proposals  careful  scrutiny 
and  consideration.  I  hope  that  the  Admin- 
istration will  consider  seriously  requesting 
such   legislation    from    the   Congress." 

The  graduated,  or  declining,  percentage 
tax  credit  pian  rapidly  gained  sponsors  in 
both  political  parties  and  soon  commanded 
a  majority  In  the  Senate.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred companion  bills  were  Introduced  in  the 
House.  It  was  said  In  a  Senat*  floor  debate 
that  "this  should  be  called  the  Humphrev- 
Rlblcoff-Goldwater-Keating  bill'  Indlcatirig 
that  the  supporters  extended  over  the  whole 
range  of  the  polUica!  spectrtim  and  that  the 
plan  seemed  headed  for  early  enactment. 

But  when  the  new  administration  turned 
against  it  early  in  1964.  the  projxjsal  failed 
in  the  Senate  with  a  vote  of  48  to  45  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1964  US  News  and  World  Report 
described  the  final  vote: 

"Barriers  raised  against  the  plan  were  on  a 
rare  scale.  The  Johnson  Administration  used 
every  ounce  of  influence  it  could  muster 
The  final  48-to-45  count  did  not  reveal  the 
full  strength  of  the  drive  for  aid  to  par- 
ents of  college  students. 

"As  the  roll  call  neared  Us  end.  the  tally 
stood  44  to  44.  then  45  to  45.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  drive  was  halted  by  Ad- 
nilnistration  supporters  who.  though  biicking 
the  plan,  had  pledged  tiieir  votes  against  ths 
amendment  If  those  votes  were  needed  to 
block  the  bill.  Theso  Senators  quicJcly  went 
to  the  floor  and  cast  the  'no'  votes  that  de- 
feated the  Ribicoff  amendment. 
The  Washinet<jn  Post  reported 
"This  key  roll  call  closed  in  breathtaking 
finish,  with  Democrtitic  leaders  producing 
the  winning  margin  against  the  Amendment 
In  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  tally. 

"TTie  leadership  heat  was  really  on,  follow- 
ing a  morning  legislative  conference  on  the 
tax  bill  at  the  White  House.  At  least  three 
'loyal'  Democrats  who  were  listed  as  co- 
sponsors-of  the  original  Ribicoff  college  edu- 
cation amendment,  cast  their  votes  with  the 
leadership  to  defeat  it  on  the  showdown." 

The  bill  was  resubmi-ted  :n  the  89th  Con- 
gre.ss.  co-sponsored  by  18  Democratic  and 
17  Republican  Senators  and  voted  on,  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  a  pending  lax  bill 
on  March  9,  1966  It  lost  47  to  37.  Nevirspapcr 
reports  indicate  what  caused  the  defeat, 
rhe  Wasliington  Post  wrote : 
"Postmast<>r  Oeneral  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien. 
former  top  White  House  congressional  lobby- 
ist, was  rusJied  into  the  breach  in  the  Sen- 
ate last  week  Ht  was  called  on  to  help  de- 
feat the  amendment  ol  Senator  Abbaha<x 
RiBicorF.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  to  give 
parents  a  lax  credit  to  offset  the  cost  of 
college  education. 

"Without  O'Brien,  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
was  slated  to  pass  by  a  46-io-44  vote.  When 
O'Brien  and  White  Houiie  aides  got  through 
twisting     arms,     nine     Senators     who     had 
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planned    to    support    the    amendment    wsre 
p«e!ed  away 
The  Waahlngton  Star  wrote: 

■A  supporter  of  the  amendment  »ald  ,he 
White  House  snapped  th«  whip'  »nd 
'.ashed'  Senators  Into  line  agalnat  he 
propoeftl 

White  Hcnise  pressvire  persuaded  e  en 
(wme  of  the  amendnier.t  f  oo«pon»or»  to  vote 
iigiinst  H 

The  New  York  Heraifl  Tribune  wrote 
Senate  sources  report«1  that  Pre«Klen  lal 
app<jlntmentJi  Heoret^ry  W  Marvin  Wat/^n 
hi*d  railed  ket  lefUUu.m  on  the  eve  ot  the 
showdown  and  toJd  them  that  they  *•" 
tl..ough  at  the  White  Mous»  if  thejr  backed 
the  Rlt)lci>ff  plan 

"Mr     Wataon     th»*e    •i.uriM    said     enip  i» 

sla*d  that  he  *a»  sfiwilnriij  lor  the  l*r»»ideiu 

who    they   aaKl     •»•    pr»pHr«l    K-o  de«l    i'»n> 

out   i»*   all    Federal    pairs-naf*   ""•I   P"'!"^'      " 

ftHi   orc^s   hU»    i>n    tlila    »ol» 

1    hate    quotiM    n*»»Jfl>*f    '•!»>•"•    ••'    " 
M-.  »1T     m     fw««»<      !••     tl»j>i.M.»tf»t»     thjn     '.  ».!• 
lusaiM    de»eti»p*d    !nt«    «    i«»'    i»<    •trwnfiti     •• 
twMtt    the    frwiMte.n    »<»«   !(«««»•••   »«^    '  •»• 
t  -wrutr***     »»    >'.    u*u«il»    »«•*•    '»    *•*•   f^*'    '» 
»«.»•»      ..«!        wr.-'     ««.«     .«•««.»»«•     r.«     ti.* 

i|%|l    v«f.i 

»>,s    I    *.    •>..'      •     t     •     •   ■■       >■'    «*■*"•    '** 

!.««.      -.'       U,.       f.-.-.  =      i       -    .         .-       ..-«>*      •'•       •=    • 

Tl»«        .«H»'>«>        ••        •'"' 


1.*     «    »««••»««    *'    •*■ 


. '.t#    p*.»«^    ♦SWIS?    **w#     ^^  "■' 


^'  tJ  » 

«  »^!||f«>  >  Ml        '*         ! 


•  *<!«■• 


ii».si     tew  fM^m*' 

t  «M     lUMSf     I '   * 

-«    %IMgt    ••,ja»«»    ■.  ■  -   < 

•«.»«•*«••»      ■■•'     • '  *•' 

'.  <  ...»  tt  «<|»!»^-«       f  »H«1»  •  ♦  ■   »   ■• 
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abaolute,  aa  I  aureeated  to  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  Finance  Commit- 
tees: a  potential  recipient  would  compute 
hU  income  tax  Including  hU  tuition  tax 
credit  and  If  his  return  winds  up  with  a 
final  net  credit  It  would  l>e  paid  to  him.  like 
any  other  net  credit  on  an  income  tax  return 
S<ime  have  even  claimed  that  tuition  ta« 
crediu  would  be  unfair  to  peraona  who  have 
no  coUeue  expenses  That  la  like  aaylng  that 
deduction*  for  medical  expenaea  caaualty 
loMes  or  svute  taxe*  are  unfair  to  peraoris 
wh«)  Incur  no  such  outlays  I  do  not  l>elleve 
Uiat  such  contrived  and  spe<-K>"»  srwuments 
(|«>M>rve   U)  be   taken  serioush' 

You  m«v  hkve  noted  th««  I  r^ti»rr«l  to 
b*in»nL»  1.1  •nirt»nl«  and  their  pMrt-i.i*  whin- 
earlier  I  •*«  l«l»ing  ahoii!  helpif.g  ' ».»  r 
ftsmtion*  Opporifiit*  to  educxi  i.mi«!  '»« 
rrMllu  hav»  crin-ired  the  »ii«te«<  "■«'  ••••»! 
tj«»ih  iii»tuu«ti»n»  »i««1  •'u«t«n«»  ••  uft  !■• 
tM>n«nte<1        iMnlotwU      ih«-|     ».»»        '.       •  i-     '» 

|»u«   iht»  t*   »  mi»--«>.,-l»r»<  ■.•««1^  !>»       IHi     >   ■-    •■ 
irrmt\    •le«<Hl»     *»..••  "ig     •.*»•••»     > 'H  •     ■•-»      •       ' 
the*      ,-,wiUIM»«      t-.     «!.>      ••     »^*      »•'••'      •»' 

ti»*i.      ni*«#«.».»*  *     •»«»•!(».•»..      »>.»»»       •:      ''•* 

,.,  ,...«»  r,  rt  >;«  ■«♦  .  ..*•-■••    '»  -•  '»■»  *«■ 
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Opponents  say  that  lnstltutlon«  could  ben- 
efit from  tax  credits  only  If  they  boosted 
tulltons  and  that  higher  tuitions  would  raise 
barriers  for  students  from  low-income  back- 
fcrounds  who  would  receive  no  t>eneflU  from 
the  credlw  The  fact  Is  of  course  that  tui- 
tions have  been  cUmblng  steadily  and  will 
certainly  continue  to  do  so  The  US  OfHce 
of  Education  prepared  a  projection  -  aaaured- 
ly  not  baaed  on  the  poMilble  approval  of  tax 
c  reillta  according  U.  which  averane  tultloni. 
will  rise  from  iaaa  in  1»«4  65  Ui  •7«0  In 
KMK)  81  at  public  IHl,  and  iruni  B31  In  1»»* 
B.-i  to  »1815  in  IWtO  81  at  private  IHL  Thoae 
are  very  sleep  tKX-ts  whii  h  tarnilie*  will  fln.l 
h»rd  to  bear  unlwa.  •  liev  are  Rfanle.!  reliel 
111   some   fiwiii 

It      U     IrUi^i.iMi     »i>il     f>e»in     «i«i.. tei.nl.     t.' 
,  Usr««      aa  •.•«i«»    h»«e      ">«<    t«..»ids   ■>«    iiu» 
<«*■  »<.ui.l  l>«»»«   i-iiin«i«  «in<pU   I"  the  i»ii 
(MM*    iW    f«iat(kc    U.»    >'»a*ur»      ;>■     .r»ri,.«»»    t*« 
,t.«l!t.   »«r»   »»«»•    «.».ii«t.i»        !♦.....»>»«   •(>%«•■•»» 
i.u.tfw>     iiwrwaiie*     •«.  =  »     <»>t«"i=     < '..     final..  i«l 
.«*«1.     .>»     U.e     11. ,!!•.. '»!«»»    ,»»n.«'.<«     '«      •■•" 
..;.#„   .».i  »*»•»   il»en     1 '>•  <i. »••'■■  »     '»  •»»•»»••' 
.1   i.».i  =..     •ill     ».•«»     '■■     'X'*'     "•»     •"•••'♦     ••■•■• 
,„.    ,      »    ..,.i,    ,»...     ..(    ^'         1      '«    •.-&•••••-•♦    '*  ' 

,.,,»,.•»     Ma     =■    «     ..>!■»•.•     w-    *«•    -k.-*'** 

»»»,     >      »»»      |M    ■«.•<   *••♦      '    •       •■»■'■«     t     '*■        *      '•■*' 

«     .»•»«    ••   aw«**j »»..    fc     ..(«(»i* -•«*••■*>•   «•   ' 

.,    .,       >.«•     .»■•*■       »>     '  «.=•*«     •  •»■•»*»"      : 

*.■«.■„,>»--«*«      «»»1     •■»*    ••-.-.■•»     --     .».■•»• 
l..l(.-J».«*»  »>•►•  ««»•■«■   »*»-»>■»»#  t   *»».»..■».»■,•   »• 
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\   I  A<^il    Is    taxed        TIip    percentage    then     rises 

■    I  -viih     incon-ie    and     e<|'i:i's    80'.      of     lii.-r.mes 

[    \  :i.in  $:;5.(K)0  on  up 

j    \  As  long  as  the  lax  iaw  ;s  sci  generous,  aiid 

'    \  '  ncre    Is    not    the    remoiest    chance    that    this 

v(:il  e\er  be  changed  to  a  significant  degree. 
Mhy  .slici  kl  «>duciiti.>n  rt-iiiHin  a  stepchild? 
h'our  ^(•a.^s  a^o  <i..i,^tc.^.s  authorued,  at  the 
Irr^ulent  .s  rc(  (.inmciKt.ilion  tax  credits  '.<■•■: 
,;,w>.lniri)t  ill  mdiLstrial  plants  T  j,fii 
li  f— iilpir.;-  Kci.upiU  and  JohiiMi'i  |..''.  pi.'-cd 
»..«.  I  rrdii;.  tor  puht..,.!  contrlbut.<  .i.s      .s  .njt- 
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;  ..'iit  in\estinent  and 

i.'.t    greater   conald- 

aiid    they    are    cer- 

.il     belief      This    Is    a 

lues   lor   «hich    there 

•nm   I.,  iiir  ihi"t  fe<l^rul 
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concentration  of  iiower  ,,T;d  trip  wenk  posi- 
tion In  which  it  purees  nonconjom.isus  wh<:i 
they  came  to  disagree  with  ceri.iin  lederal 
policies  in  the  last  year  or  two  But  iheir 
dissent  happens  to  concern  foreign  po'.icy 
and  they  have  not  applied  the  lesson  from 
their  currenf  brush  with  centralized  power 
to  their  stand  on  domestic  policy. 

U  is  easy  to  predict  w:;,it  vinll  happen  If 
p:e&eiu  trends  contlniie  At  the  1960  con- 
\ention  of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges. President  Louis  T  Ber.e/et  of  the 
Claremont  Graduate  School  ai.<i  Vr::\erslty 
Center  said: 

■We  may  expect  to  see  the  moiiumenul 
construction  of  state  university  metropolises 
on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  01  her  the  d  > 
appearance  of  moat  of  the  private  coliekc 
perhaps  In  a  state  Junior  college  s>steni  <.i 
poaaibly  Into  mental  hoapiiila  another  grow- 
ing public  need  " 

This  It  aewms  u>  me.  Is  a  reitliatic  outlook 
Witetn«r  the  fuiure  11  en*ia«g«a  i«  desirable 
ur  n<>«  M  a  MalMr  of  polttiral  philoaopby 
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REGION    3 

Boulder  Canyon  project.  All  American 
Canal  system  water  salvape.  East  Mesa  unit, 
on  the  East  Mesa  of  th(  I:r.pe::,-.'  Valley  in 
southern   California. 

Mojave  River  project  in  the  Mojave  River 
Basin  in  southern  California; 

Santa  Margarita  project  on  the  Santa  Mar- 
garita River  in  southern  California. 

REGION    6 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  James  divi- 
sion. Oahe  unit.  Mitchell  section,  near  the 
city  of  Mitchell.  South  Dakota. 

REGION    7 

Missouri  River  B:-.?'"  rr^'e"*  Bostwlck 
iiivlslon.  Scandia  1.;  :  .•.r-.r  if  lown  of 
HellevlUe  In   north   <t:.r,-.;    Kar.s.is 

Mlaaourl  River  Basin  ;ir<  •»>.  !  Orep  :  Irall 
division.  Glendo  lnunda:('cj  ».,!er  r.gi,'t  ir- 
ngMtion  unit,  near  Oleno-  Kcrvolr  in  eaat- 
ern    Wyoming: 

Mlaaourl  River  Baain  pro]'"  :  "-r  .  k\  H.ll 
ditlslon  Kanopolia  unit  on  ■  r  ^n  > -.  liill 
Wner   below   the  existint    K  -     »    l*ai»    in 

rentral  Kanaka:  aMl 


>h)    «IM      illllwlag      pi.  p. Milt       prearnll)! 
•rlM««la4  taf  MMUalM*  a}l«r  June  W     l«n 
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and  BurTelUanc*  of  thoae  poUcles  and  pro- 
grama.  The  cltlaen  haa  never  had  greater 
need  of  the  protecUon  afforded  by  the  unl- 
▼eralty  than  In  the  present  epoch  of  centrall- 
eatlon  of  power  In  the  national  atmte.  But 
our  great  unlveraltles  are  engaged  In  abro- 
gating their  commitment." 

Such  utterance*  do  not  mean  that  school 
or  university  admlnlBtrators  or  recipient  re- 
searcher* would  want  to  give  up  federal 
funds  or  quit  trying  to  get  more.  Bare  In- 
deed Is  the  man  who  once  having  partaken 
of  the  sweet  taste  of  federal  cash  can  ever 
again  resist  Its  lure,  no  matter  what  Its  price. 
The  monies  provided  valuable  benefits  In 
special  areas  and  afford  relief  from  certain 
pressures.  But  It  is  appcu-ent  that  hopes  for 
an  easing  of  controls  are  bound  to  be  disap- 
pointed. The  evidence  points  at  a  steadUy 
growing  federal  influence  on  the  operaUon 
of  schoclB  and  IHL. 

The  largest  chunlc  of  federal  money,  about 
•  1.8  billion  annually  goes  for  research  grantii 
and  oon tracts.  That  those  funds  have  helpe<l 
to  advance  our  knowledge,  particularly 
In  the  natural  and  Ufe  sclencea,  that  they 
have  enabled  some  universities  to  add  emi- 
nent scholars  to  their  faculty  at  very  respect- 
able salaries — usually  by  hiring  them  awi.y 
from  other  colleges— that  they  have  asslst^l 
In  Important  tasks  of  the  national  govern- 
ment Is  beyond  doubt.  It  Is  also  agreed  that 
they  have  not  aided  the  recipient  ZHL  fi- 
nancially and  are  therefore  correcUy  not 
listed  as  aid  to  education  In  the  U.S.  budg- 
et. Some  even  hold  that  federally  sponsored 
research  Is  not  paying  Its  way  and  impose* 
a  burden  on  the  institutions. 

A  serious  aspect  of  the  federal  research 
grants  Is  their  concentration  among  a  small 
number  of  big  universities:  more  than  90% 
of  the  money  goes  to  6%  of  all  IHL  which 
leaves  the  remaining  &5%  of  Institutions 
^X'"*****'*^^  poorer  off  than  they  were  before. 
This  has  led  to  a  "brain  drain"  from  the  me- 
dium and  smaller  Institutions  to  the  big.  to 
an  undue  concentration  of  talent  In  a  tew 
place*.  It  Is  making  "the  rich  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer,"  encourages  a  "flight  from 
teaching,"  and  cause*  grave  Imbalance*  and 
Innumerable  administrative  dlfflcultle*  with- 
in Institutions  and  between  the  universities 
and  federal  departments. 

Three  congressional  committee*,  headed 
respectively  by  Representatives  Elliott,  Dad- 
darlo  and  Reuse,  have  investigated  the  prob- 
lem In  recent  years  and  had  some  harsh 
words  to  say  about  the  detrimental  effect  of 
the  present  system  of  allocating  federal  re- 
search grants.  In  unbalancing  the  program 
of  the  small  number  of  recipient  Institutions 
and  weakening  the  ovesrwhelmlng  majority 
of  American  colleges.  But  they  were  no  more 
able  to  agree  on  a  politically  feasible  alter- 
native than  the  academic  community. 

Of  the  remaining  $1J  billion  In  federal 
funds  for  higher  education  In  the  President'* 
budget  tat  196fl/67,  $338  million  are  for  Tart- 
ous  forms  of  student  aid,  •278  for  constrtic- 
tlon  and  student  loans  and  tSlS  million  I'or 
construction  grant*.  This  leaves  about  •5:00 
million  for  a  doeen  largely  peripheral  activi- 
ties such  as  community  services,  teachurs 
and  coimaelors  Institute*,  education  of 
handicapped,  clvU  right*  activities,  develop- 
ing institutions,  foreign  areas  training.  In- 
structional equipment,  etc.  Under  present 
projections  IHL  will  spend  more  than  #7  bil- 
lion for  Instructional  and  general  purpose* 
In  the  academic  year  1966/07  and  the  fed- 
eral contribution  to  this  will  thus  be 
Insignificant. 

Oonatnictlon  grants.  Initiated  In  1963  and 
expanded  In  196S,  are  presently  by  far  tlie 
mo«t  helpful  form  of  federal  aid  to  HEL. 
Tliey  assist  hundreds  of  Institutions  In  buUd- 
Ing  needed  classrooms,  libraries,  laboratories, 
etc.  But  they  offer  no  relief  on  current  op- 
erations because  IHL  almost  never  use  c\xr- 
r«nt  Inoome  for  major  constznictlon  p\ir- 
■.    Public  IHL  depend  for  building  fvmda 


on  earmarked  stete  appropriations  and  pro- 
ceeds of  state  bond  Issues  while  private  IHL 
rely  on  dedicated  donations. 

The  fact  Is  that  construction  seldom  pre- 
sents as  pressing  or  dlfllcuU  a  financial  prob- 
lem a*  faculty  salaries  because  building  funds 
are  usually  easier  to  obtain   than   unspeci- 
fied general  revenues.     This  is  why  IHL  do 
not   borrow   to   finance  academic  buildings. 
In  contrast  to  private  business  and  Individ- 
uals who  commonly  raise  funds  for  major 
capital  ouUays  through  long  term  loans,     it 
Is  not  that  IHL  could  not  sell  their  bonds 
at  reasonable  rate*  If  they  wanted  to.  but 
they  have  for  many  years  entered  the  money 
market  as  Investors  rather  than  as  borrow- 
ers (except  for  "self-financed"  residence  and 
dining    halls).     Their   reason:    future   prin- 
cipal retirement  and  Interest  would  cut  Into 
current  revenues  and  restrict  general  operat- 
ing fundi.    And  college  administrators  and 
trustee*    are    far     more    concerned     about 
strengthening  current  fund  Income   needed 
to  pay  faculty  and  other  salaries  than  about 
construcUon  money.    They  can  have  a  great 
university  In  ancient  or  mediocre  building*— 
but    not    with    a    mediocre    faculty.    And 
whether  we  like  It  or  not,  the  level  of  In- 
come that  IHL  are  able  to  offer  Is  a  major — 
and  poealbly  the  major— factor  In  Influenc- 
ing the  decisions  of  many  of  o\ir  most  tal- 
ented young  men  and  women  to  choo*e  an 
academic  career  rather  than  some  other  pro- 
fessional or   btislneas   vocation.     There   is  a 
positive  correlation  between  faculty  salarle* 
and  the  caliber  of  prof  eesors  In  years  to  come. 
BuUdlngs  can  be  completed  in  two  years  or 
less  but  It  takes  close  to  a   generation   to 
build  an  eminent  faculty. 

To  be  sure,  academic  salaries  have  shown 
a  most  gratifying  advance  In  recent  years. 
They  improved  47%  (In  price-adjusted  dol- 
lars) over  the  paWt  10  years,  compared  with  a 
general  Income  Increase  of  only  half  that 
size  (professors  -f  66%,  associate  professors 
-f  49%,  assistant  professors  +  46%,  Instruc- 
tors -^  40%;  per  capita  Income  +  24%). 

But  this  has  not  quite  made  up  for  the 
lag  in  preceding  decades  and  may  not  be 
adequate  to  meet  competition,  from  govern- 
ment. Industry  and  the  professions  unless 
the  steep  advance  of  the  past  decade  is  con- 
tinued. Whether  this  U  possible  depends  on 
whether  IHL  will  be  able  to  increase  their 
current  operating  funds  at  a  far  more  rapid 
rate  than  enrollment.  And  enrollment,  as 
we  aU  know,  will  continue  to  cUmb  steeply 
in  the  next  few  years  when  a  growing  seg- 
ment of  the  Udal  wave  of  postwar  babies 
which  Is  now  graduating  from  the  high 
schools  win  seek  admission  to  coUeges. 

State  support  of  IHL  has  almost  tripled 
in  the  past  ten  years,  a  far  faster  Increase 
than  almost  anybody  expected.  With  rapid 
enrollment  growth  In  the  common  schools 
a  thing  of  the  past,  the  state*  are  certain 
to  keep  raising  their  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation not  only  in  absolute  terms  but  In 
relaUon  to  national  Income  and  to  their 
revenues. 

But  there  are  also  some  clouds  on  the 
horizon.  UntU  almost  1860  enrollment  was 
about  evenly  divided  between  pubUc  and 
private  IHL.  Then  the  plctxire  changed: 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  subsequent 
Increase  went  to  state  and  municipal  insti- 
tutions. Present  prospect*  are  that  about 
70%  Of  all  students  will  be  In  pubUc  Insti- 
tutions by  1970  and  80%  prior  to  1980.  This 
shift  will  conUnue  as  long  as  the  "tuition 
gap"  keeps  widening.  The  ratio  between 
average  tvUtions  in  public  and  private  IHL 
climbed  from  1:3  ten  year*  ago  to  1:4  at  the 
present  time.  For  students  who  live  on  cam- 
pus the  gap  is  of  courae  far  narrower  becatia* 
room  and  board  charge*  differ  UtUe.  But 
totol  costs  of  attendance  stUl  average  about 
60%  higher  In  private  IHL  than  in  state 
institution*. 

It  la  therefore  not  surprlalxig  that  a  dls- 
proporttonatc  and  ateadUr  erowmg  Aan  of 


the  enrollment  load  rests  on  state  Insti- 
tutions which  dilutes  even  the  dramatic 
appropriations  booaU  that  legislatures  have 
been  voUng  regularly  year  after  year.  But 
the  most  serious  Impact  of  the  shift  to  pub- 
lic IHL  will  be  on  private  colleges  some  of 
which  will  be  weakened  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  ability  to  offer  a  high-grade  edu- 
cation and  to  conUnue  In  operation  be- 
come  Increasingly  doubtful. 

To  be  sure,  the  big.  well-known  and  well- 
endowed  private  universities  and  prestige 
colleges  will  weather  the  storm,  possibly 
not  without  difficulty,  but  with  certainty 
and  a  margin  of  safety.  But  hundreds  of 
Uberal  arts  college*  will  not  survive.  Al- 
ready, private  colleges  pay  their  faculty,  on 
the  average,  over  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
leas  than  state  colleges.  ThU  cannot  but 
affect  the  quality  of  the  teaching  staff  they 
are  able  to  attract  and  keep.  Who  wlU 
then  want  to  pay  a  college  with  an  Inferior 
faculty  four  times  as  high  a  tuition  as  he 
would  have  to  pay  a  state  college?  And 
as  many  private  colleges  under  economic 
pressure  lower  their  admission  standards 
they  will  become  havens  for  students  who 
are  more  amply  endowed  financially  than 
intellectually. 

Voluntary  donors  have  continued  to  In- 
crease their  contributions  to  IHL  but.  save 
for  old  and  well-esUbllshed  institutions, 
not  at  a  rate  adequate  to  meet  all  needs 
Hor  are  spectacular  boosts  likely  to  boost 
as  long  as  a  perverse  tax  system  discourages 
potential  givers  who  are  not  In  the  highest 
tax  brackets  from  making  regular  and  sizable 
glfu  to  the  college  of  their  choice. 

This  win  force  IHL  to  keep  boosting  tui- 
tions, whether  they  like  It  or  not.  At  re- 
cent congressional  hearings  U.8.  Bduca- 
Uon  Commissioner  Harold  Howe  warned 
that  costs  to  undergraduates  in  public  IHL 
had  soared  from  •SSO  a  year  In  1940  to  HSBO 
in  1965,  in  private  IHL  from  •110  to  •2370. 
What  Mr.  Howe  did  not  mention  is  that  the 
rate  of  Increase — 86%  and  118%  respective- 
ly  was  less  than  that  of  consumer  prices — 

126% — and  far  lees  than  the  simultaneous 
increase  of  320%  In  per  capita  dUposable 
personal  Income. 

To  put  this  In  a  capsule:  the  cost  of  col- 
lege attendance  to  the  student  U  now  about 
half  as  much  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago 
in  relation  to  per  capita  disposable  personal 
Income  although  per  student  expenditure*  of 
the  institutions  have  climbed  al)out  as  fast 
as  personal  income.  In  fact,  all  current  ex- 
penditures of  IHL  now  equal  more  than  twice 
as  large  a  percentage  of  the  national  Income 
as  they  did  In  1940—1.0%  In  1940.  25%  In 
1966.  This  suggests,  as  most  of  us  have 
suspected  right  along,  that  the  student  still 
gets  a  bargain  in  higher  education.  Higher 
education  is  not  overpriced  but.  as  Chancel- 
lor Lawrence  A.  Klmpton  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  once  told  a  group  of  university 
administrators,  "It's  hard  to  sell  a  product 
at  a  fair  price  when  down  the  street  someone 
is  giving  it  aviray." 

The  comparisons  I  used  do  not  at  all  Im- 
ply that  families  now  find  It  easier  to  pay  for 
college.  Qvdte  the  contrary.  The  percent- 
age of  our  young  people  who  enter  college 
has  mulUplled  more  than  2V4  times  In  the 
past  35  years.  A  famUy  that  formerly 
coixnted  itself  fortunate  if  It  managed  to  put 
one  son  through  college  will  now  try  to  en- 
able several  or  all  of  Its  children  to  acquire 
a  higher  education.  And  It  must  do  so  if 
those  young  men  and  women  later  on  are  to 
fill  any  but  manual  Jobs.  The  Impact  on 
average  family  finances  has  thus  become 
much  harder  and  In  some  cases  dlsastroxu. 
At  a  cost  of  4  years  of  undergraduate  educa- 
tton  between  SlO.OOO  and  •ao.OOO  for  each 
child,  the  burden  Is  commonly  far  heavier 
ttim  the  requirement*  of  mcntag*  Interest, 
state  and  local  taxes,  medical  expense*  or 
casualty  loeses— for  which  the  tax  Uw  granU 
relief.     Nonrecognltion  of  c<^ege  cost*   In 


evaluating  a  family's  burden  for  tax  purposes 
may  have  been  Justified  in  days  when  attend- 
ance was  the  privilege  of  a  small  well-to-do 
minority.    It  no  longer  Is. 

Students  can  keep  costs  to  a  minimum  by 
attending  a  local  coUege  while  Uvlng  at 
home,  and  by  working,  and  they  can  bear  ex- 
penses more  easily  by  borrowing.  Their 
families  can  help  greatly  by  systematic  sav- 
ing before  the  son  or  daughter  reaches  col- 
lege age. 

Nevertheless,  students  from  families  In  the 
low  income  brackets  will  usually  need  a 
scholarship.  Nobody  knows  how  many 
scholarship*  are  presently  available  but 
many  believe  that  their  number  and 
amounts  are  inadequate.  The  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges, on  the  other  hand,  resolved  in  Novem- 
ber 1965  (as  It  had  done  before)  that  "the 
association  continues  to  oppose  a  general 
federal  scholarship  program,  a)  in  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  that  It  would  in  fact  as- 
sin-e  college  attendance  for  an  appreciable 
number  of  students  who  cannot  now  enroll 
imder  existing  programs,  b)  In  view  of  the 
hlgha-  priority  needs  for  other  forms  of 
federal  aid  to  education. ' 

Over  half  a  million  additional  scholar- 
ships will  be  made  available  by  the  new 
federal  program  of  "opportunity  grants." 
mostly  to  students  from  famlllea  with  an 
income  under  te.OOO.  This  leaves  as  the 
group  which  most  xu-gently  needs  help  with 
meeting  college  costs  the  group  from  which 
most  college  students  come:  the  middle  In- 
come families.  It  Is  the  thought  of  those 
families  that  restrains  many  boards  of 
trustees  from  raising  tuitions  to  the  level 
which  their  financial  requirements  call  for 
(for  students  from  lowest  income  back- 
grounds, taltlons  can  always  be  wholly  or 
partially  abated).  Moreover,  many  private 
institutions  feel  that  they  cannot  disregard 
the  competition  from  public  IHL  which 
charge  the  student  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  Ills  Instruction. 

To  sum  up  the  prospects:  the  strong  and 
continuing  shift  of  enrollment  from  private 
to  public  IHL  further  aggravates  the  serious 
financial  situation  in  higher  education.  It 
increases  the  burden*  of  state  taxpayers  out 
of  proportion,  multiplies  the  problems  at 
state  IHL  and  at  the  same  time  weakens 
many  or  moet  of  the  private  institutions. 
The  nation's  IHL  will  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  boo*t  their  current  revenues  from 
state,  donor  and  student  sources  at  a  rate 
which  is  sufficient  to  raise  faculty  salaries 
adequately  to  attract  and  keep  enough  of 
our  most  talented  men  and  women  as  teach- 
ers for  the  new  generation.  Many  Institu- 
tions will  manage  to  get  by.  somehow, 
through  savings  from  greater  operational 
efficiency  and  by  sacrifices  of  their  support- 
ers. State  Institutions  may  have  to  forgo 
programs  they  deem  Important  but  they  will 
survive  and  expand  their  enrollment. 
Nimierous  private  coUeges  wlU  lose  the 
struggle,  sooner  or  later. 

Can  the  national  government  render  effec- 
tive help  during  these  years  of  greatest 
Strain?  Not  so  long  ago  the  question  would 
have  been  whether  the  national  government 
should  aid  higher  education  financially. 
But  this  is  no  longer  an  issue  In  academic  or 
political  circles.  Both  major  parties  have  for 
years  favored  federal  financial  aid  to  higher 
education.  The  question  is  no  longer  one  of 
whether  but  of  how.  How  can  the  federal 
government  provide  effective  aid  for  the  ma-  ■ 
Jor  purposes  of  higher  education? 

We  all  know  why  no  proposal  for  general 
operational  support  has  ever  been  adopted  or 
has  much  chance  of  being  enacted  for  as  far 
as  we  can  see  ahead:  If  the  plan  allocated 
funds  only  to  public  Institutions — as  the 
Zook  Commission  suggested  In  1948 — It 
would  sound  the  death  knell  for  a  large  per- 
rentege  of  the  country's  1300  private  ywr. 
If  it  Included  all  private  fm,  on  an  equal 


and  nondiscriminatory  basis  It  would  run 
head-on  Into  the  church-and-state  contro- 
versy which  bad  proven  an  Insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  all  such  proposals.  And  if  it  allo- 
cated funds  only  to  public  and  private  sec- 
ular institutions  it  would.  In  effect,  offer  an 
Incentive  premium  to  denominational  insti- 
tutions to  sever  their  church  ties.  That 
would  be  like  putting  a  penalty  on  the  exer- 
cise of  religion,  a  step  that  Congress  is  un- 
likely seriously  to  consider. 

There  la  no  simple  way  out  of  this  di- 
lemma. Some  members  of  Congress  will  not 
vote  for  federal  aid  to  higher  education  if  it 
Includes  private  IHL  and  some  won't  vote  for 
it  if  it  excludes  them.  We  have  reached  an 
Impasse  and  the  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
way  In  which  effective  aid  can  be  rendered 
to  IHL  by  the  direct  subsidy  method.  But 
the  goal  can  be  approached  by  indirect 
methods,  by  helping  those  who  now  support 
higher  education  to  finance  It  more  ade- 
quately. The  three  major  non-federal 
sources  for  IHL  are:  states,  students  and 
donors.  To  aid  states  would  solve  nothing 
because  they  are  blocked  from  subsidizing 
deiK>mlnatlonal  IHL  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  the  Supreme  Court  as  effectively 
as  the  national  government.  But  students 
and  their  parents  and  donors  can  be  assisted 
in  better  financing  the  institutions  through 
a  method  which  has  found  strong  support 
in  both  political  parties;  federal  income  tax 
credits  for  tuitions  and  gifts.  And  thus. 
by  the  circuitous  process  of  investigation  and 
elimination  of  alternative  routes  I  have 
arrived  at  what  has  been  announced  as  the 
subject  of  my  talk:  tax  credits  for  higher 
education. 

Some  forms  of  tax  relief  for  education 
have  long  been  established.  The  idea  of 
helping  IHL  and  their  supporters  through 
income  tax  concessions  has  been  around  for 
about  15  years,  when  the  Yale  Alumni  Board 
first  suggested  It.  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
count to  you  now  the  history  of  several  dozen 
plans  and  hundreds  of  congressional  bills 
for  tax  exemptions,  deductions  and  flat  per- 
centage credits,  for  a  very  simple  reason: 
none  of  those  bills  was  ever  seriously  con- 
sidered by  a  committee  or  the  body  of  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  because  none  of 
those  plans  could  have  achieved  what  it  set 
out  to  do.  But  I  will  give  you  a  short  run- 
down of  the  more  promising  developments 
in  the  past  3  years. 

In  May  1963  I  was  asked  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to 
testify  on  the  then  pending  presidential  pro- 
posal for  aid  to  education.  I  concluded  after 
studying  the  recommendations  that  they 
offered  little  tangible  help  with  the  major 
financial  problems  of  IHL.  Further,  that 
various  tax  relief  proposals,  though  equally 
well  Intentloned,  suffered  from  a  similar 
shortcoming. 

It  was  apparent  to  me  that  IHL  could  be 
federally  helped  only  through  Indirect 
means,  that  such  a  measure  would  have  to 
aid  institutions  as  well  as  the  students  and 
their  parents,  and  that  a  rather  intricate 
scheme  was  required  to  do  Justice  both  to 
hlgh-tulUon  and  low-tultlon,  to  public  and 
private  IHL.  I  then  conceived  the  Idea  of  a 
graduated  or  sliding  scale  of  federal  income 
tax  credits  for  tuition,  coupled  with  credits 
for  donations. 

■1  presented  such  a  plan  to  the  committee 
On  May  27,  and  on  June  6  the  then  assistant 
majority  leader  Senator  Hubzbt  H.  Hum- 
PRqKT,  quoting  from  my  testimony,  an- 
nounced on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
he  had  introduced  a  bill  to  Implement  the 
plan: 

"It  is  essential  that  an  across-the-board 
tax  credit  prc^am  be  Initiated  to  assist 
every  person  currently  facing  the  consid- 
erable expenses  assodatad  with  higher  edu- 
cation. 

"The  sliding  tax  credit  schedule  provides  a 
sensible  and  workable  system  of  federal  as- 


sistance that  helps  every  student.  Indirectly 
helps  both  public  and  private  Institutions, 
and  does  so  in  a  manner  that  in  no  way  in- 
terferes with  individual  or  Institutional  free- 
dom or  policies.  This  bill,  providing  for  a 
declining  tax  credit  for  expenditures  on  tui- 
tion, fees,  books  and  supplies  mitigates  the 
distortion  found  in  the  large  majority  of 
bills  that  rely  on  tax  deductions,  additional 
exemptions,  or  non-variable  tax  credit.  .  .  . 
"While  this  tax  credit  proposal  would  not 
solve  all  the  financial  problems  related  to 
higher  education.  It  would  represent  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  well  within  our  na- 
tional means.  It  would  provide  this  assist- 
ance In  a  manner  that  avoids  any  argument 
about  federal  control  of  education  and  also 
the  nagging  question  of  church-state  rela- 
tions. Moreover,  it  would  provide  this  aid 
without  having  to  expand  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  administer  the  program. 

"Support  in  the  Congress  has  been  grow- 
ing for  this  general  approach  to  the  problem 
of  federal  aid  to  higher  education.  I  know 
the  appropriate  committees  In  both  Houses 
are  giving  these  proposals  careful  scrutiny 
and  consideration.  I  hope  that  the  Admin- 
istration will  consider  seriously  requesting 
such    legislation   from   the   Congress." 

The  graduated,  or  declining,  percentage 
tax  credit  plan  rapidly  gained  sponsors  in 
both  political  parties  and  soon  commanded 
a  majority  in  the  Senate.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred companion  bills  were  Introduced  In  the 
House.  It  was  said  In  a  Senate  floor  debate 
that  "this  should  be  called  the  Humphrey- 
Rlblooff-Goldwater-Keating  bill"  indicating 
that  the  supporters  extended  over  the  whole 
range  of  the  political  spectrum  and  that  the 
plan  seemed  headed  tor  earty  enactment. 

But  when  the  new  administration  tun>ed 
against  it  eariy  In  1964,  the  proposal  failed 
In  the  Senate  with  a  vote  of  48  to  45  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1964.  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
described  the  final  vote : 

"Barriers  raised  against  the  plan  were  on  a 
rare  scale.  The  Johnaon  Administration  used 
every  ounce  of  Influence  It  could  muster.  .  .  . 
The  final  48-to-45  count  did  not  reveal  the 
full  strength  of  the  drive  for  aid  to  par- 
ents of  college  students. 

"As  the  roll  call  neared  its  end,  the  tally 
stood  44  to  44,  then  45  to  45.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  drive  was  baited  by  Ad- 
ministration supporters  who,  though  backing 
the  plan,  had  pledged  their  votes  against  the 
amendment  If  those  votes  were  needed  to 
block  the  bill.  These  Senators  quickly  went 
to  the  floor  and  cast  the  'no'  votes  that  de- 
feated the  Riblcoff  amendment." 
The  Washington  Post  reported : 
"This  key  roU  call  closed  In  breathtaking 
finish,  with  Democratic  leaders  producing 
the  winning  margin  against  the  Amendment 
in  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  tally. 

"The  leadership  heat  was  really  on,  follow- 
ing a  morning  legislative  conference  on  the 
tax  bill  at  the  White  House.  At  least  three 
'loyal'  Democrats,  who  were  listed  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  original  Riblcoff  college  edu- 
cation amendment,  cast  their  votes  with  the 
leadership  to  defeat  it  on  the  showdown." 

The  bUl  was  resubmitted  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress, co-sponsored  by  18  Democratic  and 
17  Republican  Senators  and  voted  on.  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  a  pending  tax  bill 
on  March  9.  1966.  It  lost  47  to  37.  Newspaper 
reports  Indicate  what  caused  the  defeat. 
TTie  Washington  Post  wrote : 
"Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
former  top  White  House  congressional  lobby- 
ist, was  rushed  into  the  breach  in  the  Sen- 
ate last  week.  He  was  called  on  to  help  de- 
feat the  amendment  of  Senator  Abbahas^ 
Bmcxjrr,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  to  give 
parente  a  tax  credit  to  offset  the  oost  of 
college  education. 

"Without  O'Brien,  the  Riblcoff  amendment 
was  slated  to  pass  by  a  46-to-44  vote.  When 
O'Brien  and  White  Hotne  aides  got  through 
twisting    arms,    nine    Senators    who    bad 
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planned   to   support   the    amendment    were 
peeled  away." 

The  Washington  Star  wrote: 

"A  supporter  of  the  amendment  said  the 
White  House  'snapped  the  whip'  and 
'lashed'  Senators  Into  line  against  the 
proposal . 

"White  House  pressure  persuaded  even 
some  of  Uie  amendment's  coeponsors  to  vote 
against  if" 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  wrote: 

"Senate  sources  reported  that  Presidential 
appointments  Secretary  W.  Marvin  Watson 
had  called  key  legislators  on  the  eve  of  the 
showdown  and  told  them  that  'they  were 
through'  at  the  White  House  if  they  backed 
the  RlblcotT  plan, 

"Mr.  Watson,  these  soiurces  said,  empha- 
sized that  he  was  speaking  for  the  President 
who.  they  said,  was  prepared  to  deal  them 
out  of  all  Federal  patronage  and  projects  If 
'you  cross  him  on  thla  vote.'  " 

I  have  quoted  newspaper  repvorts  exten- 
sively In  order  to  demonstrate  that  this 
Issue  developed  Into  a  test  of  strength  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  and  thi.t 
Congress,  as  It  usually  has  In  the  past  2  ^ 
years,  lost.  What  this  Indicates  for  the 
future  of  the  plan.  1  refrain  Irom  speculat- 
ing on. 

But  I  do  want  to  give  you  the  main  fe.i- 
tures  of  the  plan,  and  discuss  some  of  the 
objections  to  It. 

The  tuition  tax  credit  plan — whose  pei- 
centage  scale  was  slightly  modlfled  from  my 
original  proposal  by  a  group  of  senators  who 
had  banded  together  to  promote  the  Idea — 
would  permit  anybody  who  pays  for  tuitions. 
fees,  books  and  supplies  for  a  student  at  an 
IHL  (whether  the  payer  be  the  student  him- 
self, his  parents  or  a  benefactor)  75 '"r  of  the 
first  $200,  25;-  of  the  next  $300  and  10%  of 
the  next  $1,000.  This  means  that  expenst* 
of  $300  would  allow  a  credit  of  $175  (SB'";  . 
expenses  of  $1500  a  cretlit  of  $325  (22'".  . 
The  scale  la  heavily  weighted  In  favor  cf 
the  low-laltion  institutions  where  It  wipes 
out  the  greater  part  or  most  of  the  tultioi 
co6t.  The  credit  starts  tapering  off  from  a,i 
Income  of  $25,000  on  and  vanishes  at  $57,600. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimated  that 
the  Riblcoff-Dominlck  plan  (so  najned 
after  its  main  sponsors  in  the  Senate) 
would  cost  $750  million  a  year,  gradually 
rising  to  $13  billion,  and  that  62%  of  the 
credits  would  accrue  to  beneficiaries  with  an 
Income  between  $3,000  and  $10,000,  91 'i  to 
persons  with  an  Income  under  $20,000. 

In  other  words;  the  tax  credit  plan  offers 
little  or  nothing  to  the  rich,  little  or  nothing 
to  the  poor  and  alms  at  easing  the  future 
college  burden  of  the  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents who  come  from  families  "in  between." 
Btudents  from  families  with  so  low  an  Income 
that  they  pay  no  or  little  Income  tax  prob- 
ably account  for  less  than  10';,  of  the  en- 
rollment. Most  of  them,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  are  probably  on  a  scholarship  of  one 
type  or  another  The  granting  of  tuition 
tax  credits  would  not  only  free  more  scholar- 
shipts  for  students  from  a  low-Income  back- 
ground. It  would  also  stimulate  thousands  of 
potential  donors  m  offer  scholarships  to 
needy  students  for  which  they  would  receive 
credits  on  their  Income  tax. 

Some  have  declared  tuition  tax  credit*  to 
be  unfair  because  they  would  provide  no  di- 
rect benefits  to  persons  who  pay  no  Income 
tax.  That  Is  like  saying  that  for  example 
the  1964  Income  tax  deduction  was  unfair  to 
low-Income  persons  who  pay  no  tax  because 
they  did  not  benefit  from  the  cut;  or  that 
personal  exemptions  and  deductions  are  un- 
fair to  persons  whose  Income  Is  wholly  de- 
rived from  social  security,  unemployment 
compensation  or  public,  assistance  becaune 
they  cannot  take  advantage  of  them. 

If.  however.  It  were  felt  desirable  to  ma]:e 
direct  benefits  available  to  persona  who  pt.y 
no  Income  tax,  the  tax  credits  could  be  made 


absolute,  as  I  suggested  to  the  Senate  L^bor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  Finance  Conunlt- 
tees:  a  potential  recipient  would  compute 
his  Income  tax  Including  his  tuition  tax 
credit  and  If  his  ntturn  winds  up  with  a 
flniil  net  credit  it  would  be  paid  to  him,  like 
any  other  net  credit  on  an  liirome  tax  return. 

Some  have  even  olftlmed  that  tuition  tax 
credits  would  be  unfair  to  persons  who  have 
no  college  expenses  That  is  like  saying  that 
deductions  for  medicul  expenses,  casualty 
loeses  or  state  taxes  are  unfair  to  persons 
who  Incur  no  such  outlays.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  contrived  and  specious  arguments 
de.serve  to  be  taken  seriously. 

You  may  have  noted  that  I  referred  to 
benefits  to  students  and  their  parents  while 
earlier  I  was  talking  abc>ut  helping  the  In- 
stitutions. Opponents  to  educational  tax 
credits  have  criticized  the  suggestion  that 
both.  Institutions  and  students,  would  be 
benefited.  Obvloi:sly,  they  say.  It  can  be 
only  one  or  the  other 

But  this  Is  a  misunderstanding.  IHL  have 
been  steadily  boosting  their  tuitions  and  If 
they  continue  to  do — as  they  most  cer- 
tainly will — tax  credits  will  enable  them  to 
receive  substantial  additional  revenue  with- 
out Imposing  a  commenstirate  burden  on 
their  students  A  sipniflcant  share  of  the 
tuition  Increase  will  be  borne  by  the  Treas- 
ury and  not  by  the  students.  Thus  the  ben- 
efits will  in  all  likelihood  be  split  between 
students  and  institutions. 

The  AssocLition  of  State  Universities  and 
Land  Grant  Colleges  wrote  in  a  circular  let- 
ter dated  February  27,  1963: 

"While  the  plan  has  been  'sold'  to  many 
pureiits  iis  a  means  of  getting  financial  re- 
lief from  the  federal  treasury  for  the  cost  of 
sending  children  x-o  college,  It  was  In  origin 
and  l.s  in  its  primnry  intent,  a  plan  to  siphon 
off  substantial  amo\uita  from  the  federal 
treasury  for  support  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities " 

Opponents  in  the  1964  and  1966  debates 
quoted  repeatedly  from  my  statements  to  the 
two  Senate  committees  in  order  to  prove  that 
what  I  really  Intended  to  do  was  to  help  in- 
stitutions more  than  parents.  I  may  as  well 
admit  that  I  do  not  regard  the  aim  to  aid 
colleges  and  imlversltles  at  this  point  in  time 
to  be  of  a  sinister  nature  nor  a  nefarious 
plot  which  needs  to  be  unmasked.  I  can  see 
nothing  wrong  with  helping  students  and 
their  famUie.s  support  the  college  of  their 
choice  Aid  to  parents  and  to  Institutions 
are  simply  two  sides  of  a  coin  which  cannot 
be  divided  though  some  pretend  that  the 
one  side  they  are  looking  at  is  the  whole 
coin.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  charge  that 
a  plan  would  "siphon  off  substantial 
amounts  from  the  federal  treasury  for  the 
support  of  colleges  and  universities"  comes  In 
particular  ill  grace  from  groups  which  have 
long  been  leading  a  campaign  to  channel 
large  federal  funds  into  higher  education — 
provided  that  their  member  Institutions  and 
no  others  were  the  only  beneficiaries 

Nobody  has  ever  seriously  asked  whether 
the  tax  law  permits  the  deduction  of  gifts 
for  educational,  charitable  and  religious  ac- 
tivities becatise  It  wants  to  aid  the  donor 
or  the  activity.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  It 
Is  the  Intent  of  the  provision  to  help  the 
giver  give,  to  motivate  and  enable  him  to 
give  more  for  a  cause  that  Is  held  to  be  in 
the  public  interest.  Similarly,  tuition  tax 
credits  are  not  Intended  to  help  the  taxpayer 
as  such  bvit  to  help  him  support  the  college 
of  his  choice. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  cost  of  tax  credits 
and  their  Impact  on  the  U.S.  budget  deficit 
are  being  quoted  as  an  argument  by  groups 
which  advocate  sharply  Increased  federal 
spending  for  purposes  In  which  they  have  a 
stake.  The  budget  deficit.  It  seems.  Is  of 
concern  only  when  It  Is  occasioned  by  a  re- 
duction In  revenues  through  tax  credits,  but 
Irrelevant  to  the  extent  to  which  It  Is  caused 
by  direct  federal  expendlturee. 


Opponents  v\y  that  Institutions  could  ben- 
efit from  tax  '^redlts  only  If  they  boosted 
tiUtlons  and  that  higher  tuitions  would  raise 
barriers  for  students  from  low-Income  back- 
grounds who  would  receive  no  benefits  from 
the  credits.  The  fact  Is  of  course  that  tui- 
tions have  been  climbing  steadily  and  will 
certainly  continue  to  do  so.  The  U.S.  Office 
of  Eklucatlon  prepared  a  projection— assured- 
ly not  based  on  the  possible  approval  of  tax 
credits — according  to  which  average  tuitions 
will  rise  from  $222  In  1964  65  to  $760  In 
1980  81  at  public  IHL.  and  from  831  in  1964 
65  to  $1815  in  1980  81  at  private  IHL.  Thoee 
are  very  sleep  boosts  which  families  will  find 
hard  to  bear  unless  they  are  granted  relief 
In  some  form. 

It  Is  frivolous  and  nearly  slanderous  to 
charge — as  some  have — that  boards  of  trus- 
tees would  boost  tuitions  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raiding  the  treasury.  If  Income  tax 
credits  were  made  available.  Boards  approve 
tuition  Increases  only  when  the  financial 
needs  of  the  Institutions  demand  it — and 
often  not  even  then.  The  question  is  whether 
students  will  have  to  bear  the  whole  Im- 
pact or  only  part  of  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
students  from  Inw-lncome  backgrounds  can 
easily  be  protected  by  being  given  a  reduc- 
tion or  exemption  from  tuition  boosts 

Another  form  of  Income  tax  credit  can  be 
at  least  as  beneficial  to  instltutiotis  as  tui- 
tion tax  credit,  if  not  more  so:  credits  for 
donations  On  the  whole,  voluntary  con- 
tributions have  been  showing  a  healthy  and 
encouraging  upward  trend  which  appears  U. 
be  continuing.  But  the  gifts  are  too  heavlU 
concentrated  among  a  limited  nvunber  ol 
wealthy  individuals  and  families,  and  amoni 
a  small  number  of  "name"  Institutions.  Most 
others  get  merely  the  crumbs.  The  great 
majority  of  alumni,  who  acquired  their  edu- 
cation at  a  fraction  of  the  true  cost  they 
caused  their  alma  mater,  do  not  now  regu- 
larly contribute  to  the  education  of  new  gen- 
erations thro\igh  gifts  to  IHL.  Under  our 
progressive  tax  rate  scale,  gifts  cost  persons 
in  the  high  tax  brackets  only  40'.  or  30' 
of  the  amount.  But  for  taxpayers  in  tht 
lower  brackets  the  net  cost  may  be  up  t 
86  :  This  acts  as  an  effective  deterrent  to 
the  great  mass  of  middle-  and  low-lncoirie 
earners. 

If  an  Individual  could  deduct  up  to  say 
$100  or  »5(X)  In  gifts  to  IHL  from  his  tax 
liability,  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  possibly 
millions,  of  alumni  and  others  would  be 
willing  to  obligate  themselves  to  a  reg\ilar 
annual  contribution  to  their  alma  mater,  or 
to  some  other  Institution  In  which  they  are 
Interested.  The  advantage  of  such  a  plan 
would  not  only  be  the  additional  funds  flow- 
ing Into  higher  education  but  the  wider  and 
more  even  distribution  of  gifts  among  IHL 
and  the  lessened  dependence  of  some  Insti- 
tutions on  a  few  wealthy  donors  A  college 
can  plan  ahead  with  much  greater  assurance 
if  It  has  10.000  annual  contributors  of  $100 
each  than  If  It  tries  and  hopes  to  get  $1 
million  from  one  individual.  Gift  tax  cred- 
its, with  a  higher  celling,  say  $5,000,  should 
also  be  available  to  corporations  whose 
boards  of  directors  would  then  find  it  far 
easier  to  Justify  to  their  stockholders  regular 
contributions  to  higher  education. 

I  probably  should  mention  "another  objec- 
tion to  educational  tax  credits,  namely  that 
they  would  open  another  loophole  In  our  tax 
structure.  T'hls  would  be  a  valid  argument 
if  the  federal  Income  tax  otherwise  were 
comprehensive.  The  fact  Is  however  that 
less  than  half  of  all  personal  Income  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  because  65%  of  the  personal 
Income,  or  about  $300  billion  annually,  now 
escai>e8  Income  taxation  because  of  deduc- 
tions, exemptions,  exclusions  and  credits. 
And  while  I  am  at  this  I  may  as  well  slay 
a  widely  believed  myth  of  who  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  so-called  loopholes  are :  In 
the  lowest  Income  group,  under  $3,000  ad- 
justed groea  Income  annually,  only  26"    of 
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AGI  Is  taxed.  The  percentage  then  rises 
with  Income  and  equals  80':i  of  incomes 
from  $25,000  on  up. 

As  long  as  the  tax  law  Is  so  generous,  and 
there  Is  not  the  remotest  chance  that  this 
will  ever  be  changed  to  a  significant  degree, 
why  should  education  remain  a  stepchild? 
Four  years  ago.  Congress  authorized,  at  the 
President's  recommendation,  tax  credits  for 
investment  In  Industrial  plants.  Then 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  proposed 
tax  credits  for  political  contributions.  Some 
may  of  course  feel  that  plant  investment  and 
political  contribution  merit  greater  consid- 
eration than  education  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  that  belief.  This  is  a 
question  of  relative  values  for  which  there 
Is  no  factual  proof. 

In  conclusion:  It  seems  to  me  that  federal 
income  tax  credits  for  college  expenses  and 
donations  are  the  most  effective  way  by 
which  the  national  government  can  aid 
higher  education.  In  fact,  they  are  the  only 
method  by  which  it  can  assist  with  the  most 
crucial  problem  In  college  finance:  how  to 
supply  the  institutions  with  funds  to  hire 
not  only  more  teachers  but  to  attract  to  the 
iiradenuc  profession  the  nation's  most  tal- 
(•ni<>d  men  and  women. 

Polls  by  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, by  the  Citizens  National  Committee  on 
Hirhor  Education,  by  the  Columbia  Broad- 
(.(.•-ting  System  and  others  prove  that  edu- 
catioiuil  tax  credits  have  the  overwhelming 
support  of  administrators  of  colleges  and  vini- 
versities  as  well  as  of  the  American  public  at 
liu-ge. 

Only  one  group  showed  a  slight  majority 
m  opposition  the  presidents — but  not  the 
tru.stees — of  state  universities  and  colleges. 
They  are,  in  my  opinion,  working  against 
their  own  interest.  Tax  credits  which  aid 
both  public  and  private  IHL  would  help  to 
distribute  the  enrollment  load  more  evenly, 
relieve  pressures  on  slate  Institutions  and 
augment  the  revenues  of  public  and  private 
IHI,  alike  The  sliding  scale  formula  incor- 
porated In  the  Ribicoff-Dominick  plan  is 
heavily  weiglurd  in  favor  of  public  institu- 
tions. I  may  now  admit  that  I  originally 
expected  public  IHL  to  support  the  idea  en- 
thusiastically while  private  IHL  would  com- 
plain that  the  formula  was  slanted  against 
them  In  that  expectation  I  was  apparently 
in  error.  But  in  the  position  they  are  tak- 
ing, the  head.s  of  public  IHL  opposing  educa- 
tional tax  credits  are  in  my  opinion  griev- 
ously mistaken  — as  are  the  heads  of  a  few 
prnate  universities  who  have  been  success- 
ful in  attracting  a  large  share  of  the  federal 
research  grams  as  well  as  sizable  gifts  from 
affluent  donors  and,  being  beatl  possidentes, 
fee  no  reason  for  a  change  In  the  status  quo. 
I  trust  that  siKiner  or  later  they  too  will  see 
the  light. 

I  can  offer  only  one  possible  explanation 
fcjr  the  vehement  and  sometimes  emotional 
opposition  of  some  circles  to  educational  tax 
credits:  tax  rre<lits  would  strengthen  the 
decision-making  power  of  the  Individual  in- 
stitutions and  their  governing  boiirds  over 
the  spending  of  their  funds  and  widen  the 
choice  of  students  and  parents  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  college.  But  many  observers  are 
convinced  that  todays  world  calls  for  a 
stronger  national  policy  or  policies  in  edu- 
cation, that  such  policies  can  best  or  only 
be  carried  out  if  the  national  government 
sets  the  course,  parcels  out  money  in  small 
amount.s  for  spe<-ified  purposes  and  controls 
Us  spending  They  believe  that  a  unified 
public  policy  is  best  Implemented  through 
public  institutions,  and  that  diversity  in 
lugher  education  is  divisive,  undesirable  and 
should  be  restricted  to  the  sm.tllest  possible 
.se^'incnt  of  students.  They  naturally  favor 
a  conlliuiation  of  the  present  trend  of  multi- 
plying earmarked  grants  and  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  educational  tax  credits.  To  be 
sure,  some  believers  In  a  stronger  national 
government  have  had  second  thoughts  about 


concentration  of  power  and  the  weak  posi- 
tion in  which  it  places  nonconformists,  when 
they  came  to  disagree  with  certain  federal 
policies  in  the  last  year  or  two.  But  their 
dissent  happens  to  concern  foreign  policy 
and  they  have  not  applied  the  lesson  from 
their  current  brush  with  centralized  power 
to  their  stand  on  domestic  policy. 

It  is  easy  to  predict  what  will  happen  if 
present  trends  continue.  At  the  1960  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges. President  Louis  T.  Benezet  of  the 
Claremont  Graduate  School  and  University 
Center  said: 

"We  may  expect  to  see  the  monumental 
construction  of  state  university  metropolises 
on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the  dis- 
appearance of  most  of  the  private  colleges— 
perhaps  in  a  state  Junior  college  system,  or 
possibly  Into  mental  hospitals,  another  grow- 
ing public  need." 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  realistic  outlook. 
Whether  the  future  it  envisages  Is  desirable 
or  not  Is  a  matter  of  political  philosophy. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
f  urthei-  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


IRRIGATION  PROJECT  FEASIBILITY 
STUDIES 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Piesiiient.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  Calendar  No.  1333.  S. 
3034. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  staled  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
3034)  to  authorize  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  fea.sibility  investi- 
gations of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opment proposals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  con.sideraiion  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.sider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Intei-ior  and  Insular  AfTaiis,  with 
amendments,  on  page  6.  line  17.  after 
"Hay  Springs."  to  strike  out  "Nebraska." 
and  insert  "Ncbra.ska;  "  on  page  7.  after 
Ime  2,  to  strike  out: 

Devil  Canyon  project,  on  the  Sustina  River 
about  midway  between  the  cities  of  An- 
chorage and  Fairbanks,  Alaska: 

At  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to  .strike 
out  "completion"  and  insert  "completion 
of  such  studies:";  on  page  12.  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  "in"  to  stiike  out  "north- 
western" and  in.sert  "northeastei-n";  on 
page  14,  Une  21.  after  the  word  "of"  to 
stiike  out  "Douglass"  and  insert  "Doug- 
las,"; on  page  15.  line  3.  after  "Sec.  3." 
to  strike  out: 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  engage  in 
feasibility  studies  on — 

(a)  the  following  proposals,  presently 
scheduled  for  initiation  on  or  before  June 
30.  1967: 

REGION    1 

Umpqua  River  project.  Azalea  division,  on 
Cow  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Umpqua  River 
in  southwestern  Oregon. 

REGION    2 

North  Coast  project.  Eureka  division,  en- 
compassing the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mad,  Van 
Duzen,  and  Eel  Rivers  In  northwestern  Cali- 
fornia. 


REGION    3 

Boulder  Canyon  project.  All  American 
Canal  system  water  salvage,  East  Mesa  unit, 
on  the  East  Mesa  of  the  Imperial  Valley  in 
southern  California. 

Mojave  River  project  in  the  Mojave  River 
Basin  in  southern  California: 

Santa  Margarita  project  on  the  Santa  Mar- 
garita River  in  southern  California. 

REGION    6 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  James  divi- 
sion. Oahe  unit.  Mitchell  section,  near  the 
city  of  Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

REGION    7 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Bostwick 
division.  Scandia  unit,  near  the  town  of 
Belleville  in  north  central  Kansas: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Oregon  Trail 
division,  Glendo  inundated  water  rights  ir- 
rigation unit,  near  Glendo  Reservoir  in  east- 
ern  Wyoming; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Smoky  Hill 
division,  Kanopolis  unit  on  the  Smoky  Hill 
River  below  the  existing  Kanopolis  Dam  in 
central  Kansas;  and 

(b)  the  following  proposals,  presently 
scheduled  for  Initiation  after  June  30,  1967: 

REGION    1 

Chehalis  River  project.  Adna  division,  in 
the  Upper  Chebalis  River  Basin  near  the 
cities  of  Centralia  and  Chehalis,  Washing- 
ton; 

Upper  Owyhee  project,  Jordan  Valley 
division,  on  Jordan  Creek  in  the  Upper  Owy- 
hee River  Basin  in  southeastern  Oregon  and 
southwestern  Idaho; 

Upper  Snake  River  project.  Big  Wood  divi- 
sion, in  southern  Idaho  in  the  Big  Wood 
River  Basin  near  the  towns  of  Ketchum  and 
Sun  Valley; 

Upper  Snake  River  project.  Oakley  Fan 
division,  south  ol  the  Snake  River  near 
Burley,  Idaho; 

Tualatin  project,  second  phase.  In  the 
Tualatin  River  Basin  twenty  miles  west  of 
Portland,  Oregon. 

REGION    2 

Lake  Tahoe  project  in  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin  in  eastern  California  and  western 
Nevada  and  the  American  River  Basin  in 
California. 

REGION    4 

Colorado  River  Basin,  power  peaking  capac- 
ity, in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  in  Arizona, 
Colorado,  and  Utah,  and  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Bonneville  Basin  along  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  in  Utah. 

RZX:iON    5 

Mlmbres  project  in  the  Mimbres  River 
Basin    in    southwestern    New    Mexico 

REGION     6 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  North  Da- 
kota pumping  division,  Horsehead  Flats  and 
Winona  units  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri 
River  m  the  general  vicinity  of  Linton. 
North  Dakota. 

REGION     7 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Elkhorn 
division.  Highland  unit,  on  the  Upper  Elk- 
horn  River  in  northeastern  Nebraska; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Solomon 
division.  Glen  Elder  irrigation  unit,  on  the 
Solomon  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns 
of  Downs  and  Delphos.  Kansas. 

And,   in   lieu   thereof,   Insert: 
Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  engage   in 
feasibility  studies  on  the  following  proposals: 

REGION    1 

Umpqua  River  project.  Azalea  division  on 
Cow  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Umpqua  River 
in  .southwestern  Oregon: 

Chehalis  River  project.  Adna  division,  in 
the  Upi>er  Chehalis  River  Basin  near  the 
cities  of  Centralia  and  Chehalis   Washington; 
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Upper  Owyhee  project,  Jordan  Valley  divi- 
sion, on  Jordan  Creek  in  tbe  Upper  Owyhee 
RlTcr  Basin  In  southeaatern  Oregon  and 
Bouthweatern  Idaho; 

Upper  Snake  River  project,  Big  Wood  divi- 
sion. In  southern  Idaho  In  the  Big  Wood 
River  Basin  near  the  towns  of  Ketchum  and 
Sun  Valley; 

Upper  Snake  River  project,  Oakley  Fan 
division,  south  of  the  Snake  River  near 
Biu"ley.  Idaho; 

Tualatin  project,  second  phase,  In  the 
Tualatin  River  Basin  twenty  mUes  west  of 
Portland.  Oregon: 

Southwest  Idaho  Water  Development  proj- 
ect. Bruneau  division  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bruneau  Ln  southwest  Idaho; 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Okanogan- 
SUnllkameen  division,  Oroville-Tonasket 
unit. 

REGION    2 

North  Coast  project.  Eureka  division,  en- 
compassing the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mad, 
Van  Duzen,  and  Eel  Rivers  In  northwestern 
California; 

Lake  Tahoe  project  in  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Baain  In  eastern  California  and  western 
Nevada  and  the  American  River  Basin  In 
California. 

RECION    3 

Boulder  Canyon  project,  A!l-Amerlcan  Ca- 
nal system  water  salvage.  East  Mesa  unit  on 
the  East  Mesa  of  the  Imperial  Valley  In 
southern  California; 

Mojave  River  project  In  the  Mojave  River 
Bivsiu  In  southern  California: 

Santa  Margarita  project  on  the  Santa 
Margarlt*   River   In   southern   California. 

atxiioff  4 

Colorado  River  Baain.  power  peaking  ca- 
pacity, in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  In  Ari- 
zona. Colorado,  and  Utab.  and  In  the  eastern 
part  of  Bonneville  Basin  alo"?  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  in  Utah; 

Price  River  project,  Price  River  Basin  In 
eastern  Utah. 

REGION    5 

Mimbres  project  in  tlie  Mimbree  River 
Basin  in  southwestern  New  Mexico. 

REGIOK    8 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  James  dl- 
vLslon.  Oahe  unit.  Mitchell  section,  near  the 
city  of  Mitchell,  .South  Dakota: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  North  Da- 
kota pumping  division.  Horsehead  Flat  and 
Winona  units  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  Mis- 
soviri  River  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Linton, 
North  Dakota: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Lowfer  Big- 
horn division,  Hardin  unit  on  the  Bighorn 
River  near  Hardin.  Montana: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South  Da- 
kota pumping  division.  Grass  Rope  and  Fort 
Thompson  units  on  the  Mlssoiu-l  River  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Lower  Brule  and 
Fort  Thompson.  South  Dakota. 

REGION    7 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Bostwlck  di- 
vision. -Scandla  unit,  near  the  town  of  Belle- 
ville In  north-central  Kan-sas. 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Oregon  Trail 
division,  Glendo  inundated  water  rights  Ir- 
rigation unit,  near  Glendo  Reservoir  In  east- 
em  Wyoming. 

Missouri  River  Ba-^ln  project.  Smoky  Hill 
division.  Kanop)olis  unit  on  the  Smoky  Hill 
River  below  the  existing  KanopoUs  Dam  in 
central  Kansas; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Blkhom  divi- 
sion. Highland  unit,  on  the  Upper  Klkhorn 
River  In  northeastern  Nebraska: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Solomon  divi- 
sion. Glen  Elder  irrigation  unit,  on  the 
Solomon  River  In  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of 
Downs  and  Delphoe,  Kansas; 

Missouri  River  Baain  project.  Kanaaka  di- 
vision. Nelson  Buck  union  on  Beaver  Creek 
in  northwestern  Kansas. 


On  page  21,  In  line  9,  after  "Sec.  4."  to 
strike  out  "The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  engage  In  feasibility  studies  on  addi- 
tional proposals  when  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  costs  of  such  studies  shall  have 
been  advanced  by  non-Federal  sources." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary 
may  accelerate  feasibility  studies  author- 
ized by  law  when  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  costs  of  such  studies  shall  have  been 
advanced  by  non-Federal  sources.";  and 
In  line  16  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  5.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  third 
powerplant  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
Columbia  Basin  project.  Washington,  and 
for  other  purix>se.s".  approved  June  14.  1966 
(80  Stat   200)  is  amended — 

(1 )    by  In.serting  "  ( a )  "  after  "Sec  2": 

(2t  by  striking  out  "That"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lipu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  that";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section 
two  new  subsections  as  follows: 

"(b)  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  reclamation  projects  hereafter 
authorized  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  power  system  shall  receive 
such  assistance  only  from  the  net  revenues  of 
that  system  as  provided  In  this  subsection, 
and  that  their  construction  shall  be  so  sched- 
uled that  the  financial  tissistance,  together 
with  similar  financial  assistance  for  previ- 
ously authorized  reclamation  projects  (In- 
cluding projects  not  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance for  which  the  Congress  hereafter 
may  authorize  financial  assistance)  will  not 
cause  increases  In  the  rates  and  charges  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration.  In  no 
event  shall  such  financial  assistance  from 
net  revenues  be  required  In  any  case  before 
the  last  year  of  the  period  authorized  by  law 
for  repayment  of  the  portion  of  the  costs  al- 
located to  Irrigation  and  assigned  for  repay- 
ment by  the  water  users;  nor  shall  any  such 
project  receive  such  assistance  prior  to  the 
year  2026;  nor  shall  the  total  assistance  to  all 
irrigation  projects,  both  existing  and  future, 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  average  more  than 
J30,000.000  annually  in  any  period  of  twenty 
consecutive  years  beginning  with  the  year 
2026.  Any  analyses  and  studies  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  reclamation  projects  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  shall  be  prepared  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. As  used  tn  this  .section,  the  term  'net 
revenues'  as  determined  from  time  to  time 
means  revenues  not  required  for  the  repay- 
ment of  ( 1 )  all  costs  allocable  to  power  at 
projects  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  then  exist- 
ing or  authorized.  Including  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring power  by  piirchaae  or  exchange,  and 
(2)  presently  authorized  assistance  from 
power  to  irrigation  at  projects  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  existing  and  authorized  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection." 

"(e)  On  December  20,  1974,  and  thereafter 
at  Intervals  coinciding  with  anniversary  dates 
of  Federal  Power  Commission  general  review 
of  the  rates  and  charges  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  recommend  to  the  Congress 
any  changes  In  the  dollar  limitations  herein 
placed  upon  financial  assistance  to  Pacific 
Northwest  reclamation  projects  that  he  be- 
lieves juBtlfled  by  changes  in  the  cost-price 
levels  existing  on  July  1,  1966,  or  by  other 
relevant  changes  of  circumstances." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized— 


(a)  to  perform  such  additional  analysis 
and  studies  aa  may  be  required  on  the  fol- 
lowing propoeals  which  are  pending  before 
the  Congrees: 

axaioN  1 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  Chelan  division, 
Manson  unit,  along  Lake  Chelan  In  north- 
central  Washington: 

Columbia  Basin  project,  third  powerplant, 
on  the  Columbia  River  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
In  Wa.^hlngton: 

Rocue  River  Basin  project.  Merlin  division, 
on  JumpofT  Joe  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Roe;ue  River.  In  .southwestern  Oregon; 

Tualatin  project,  first  phase,  on  the 
Tualatin  River,  near  the  c.ty  of  Portland, 
Oregon; 

Walla  Walla  project.  Touchet  division,  on 
the  Touchet  River  In  southeastern  Wash- 
ington: 

Yakima  project.  Kennewlck  division  exten- 
sion, near  the  mouth  of  the  Yakima  River 
in  south-central  Washington. 

BBCION  3 

Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project.  In  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Eaeln  in  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia. New  Mexico,  Nc  ada,  and  Utah. 

RECIO.N  » 

C.ir.lon  project  on  the  Canadian  River  be- 
low the  existing  Canton  Reservoir  in  north- 
western Oklahoma; 

Columbus  Bend  project  on  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  In  Texas; 

Pulmetto  Bend  project  on  the  Lavaca  and 
Navldad  Rivers  in  Texas. 

REGION  7 

MIssovirl  River  Basin  project.  Midstate 
division,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  River 
In  central  Nebriiska; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  North  Loup 
division,  on  the  North  Loup  and  Loup 
Rivers  In  east-central  Nebraska:  and 

(b)  to  complete  his  analysis  and  studies 
and  to  prepare  and  process  reports  on  the 
following  proposals,  which  he  anticipates  will 
be  completed  or  substantially  completed  on 
or  before  June  3n.  1966: 

REGION   1 

ChiilUs  project.  Challls  Creek  division,  on 
Challis  Creek  in  southern  Idalio: 

Rathdrum  Prairie  project.  Prairie  division 
Ea.st  Oreenacres  unit  in  Idaho,  along  the 
Idaho-Washington  State  line  eaat  of  Spokane. 
Washington; 

Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Illinois  Valley 
division,  on  the  Illinois  River,  a  Uibutary  o: 
the   Rogue   River,   In   southwestern    Oregon: 

Southwest  Idaho  water  development  proj- 
ect. Mountain  Home  division.  In  the  Snake 
River  Basin  near  the  cities  of  Boise  and 
Mountain  Home.  Idaho; 

Umpqua  River  project.  Olalla  division,  on 
Olalla  and  Lookingglass  Creeks  in  the  south 
Umpqua  Basin  In  southweetcrn  Oregon; 

Upper  Snake  River  project;  upper  SUr  Val- 
ley division,  on  Salt  River  and  Cow  Creek 
uCiir  the  town  of  Afton.  Wyoming; 

Willamette  River  project,  Monnaouth-Dal- 
las  division,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wil- 
lamette River  In  the  vicinliy  of  Monmouth 
and  Dallas,  Oregon; 

Willamette  River  project.  Red  Prairie  di- 
vision, along  the  South  Yamhill  River  near 
the  town  of  Sheridan,  Oregon; 

Yakima  project.  Bumping  Ljike  enlarge- 
ment, on  Bumping  River  In  the  Yakimn 
River  Basin  In  Washington. 

REGION     2 

Central  Valley  project.  Cosumnes  River 
division.  Initial  phase.  In  and  adjacent  to 
the  Cosumnes  River  Basin  east  o.  Sacra- 
mento. California; 

Central  Valley  project.  Delta  division, 
peripheral  canal  In  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta  In  California. 

CeiUral  Valley  project.  Delta  division,  Kel- 
logg unit,  south  of  the  city  of  Antloch,  Cali- 
fornia; 
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Central  Valley  project,  east  side  division, 
initial  phai,e,  on  tlie  ea.st  side  of  the  San 
,!oaquin  Valley  from  ihr  American  River  on 
the  north  to  the  ftKithills  of  the  Tehachapi 
Mountains  south   of   the   Kern   River; 

Central  Valley  project,  Sacramento  River 
division.  West  .Sacramento  canal  unit,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento  River  Val- 
ley and  in  the  Pulah  Creek  Basin  In  Cali- 
fornia: 

Central  Valley  project.  San  Felipe  di- 
vision, in  the  Santa  Clara  and  Pajaro  River 
Basins  in  the  central  coastal  area  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

.Sespe  Creek  project,  on  the  Santa  Clara 
Ri^er  and  tributaries  in  southern  Califor- 
nia: 

Walker  River  project  on  the  Walker  River 
In  west-central  California  and  east-central 
Nevada. 

REGION      4 

Bear  River  project,  first  phase,  on  the 
Bear  River  and  Its  tributaries  In  north- 
central    Ut.-ih   and  southeastern   Idaho. 

REGION      5 

Chlkaskia  project  on  the  Chlkaskla  River 
In  south-central  Kansiis  and  north-central 
Oklahoma; 

Cuero  project  on  the  Guadalupe  River  in 
south-central  Texas: 

Liberty  Bottoms  project  on  the  Red  River 
below  Denlson  »am  in  south-central  Okla- 
homa: 

Mountain  Park  project  in  the  vicinity  of 
Alius,  Oklahoma: 

San  Luis  Valley  project.  Closed  Basin 
division,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  in  south- 
central   Colorado. 

REGI(3N      6 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  James  di- 
vision. Oahe  unit  (exclusive  of  Mitchell 
area).  InvoUmg  the  diversion  of  water  from 
the  exi.sting  Oahe  Reservoir  into  the  James 
River  Valley: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South  Da- 
kota pumping  division.  Tower.  Greenwood. 
and  Yankton  units,  on  the  Missouri  River 
in    southeastern    South    Dakota; 

Missouri  River  B:tsln  project.  South  Da- 
kota pumping  division.  Wagner  unit  on  the 
Missouri  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Randall 
Dam  in  southeastern  South  Dakota: 

Mis.s<)uri  Rl\'er  Basin  project.  Three-Forks 
division.  Jefferson  and  Whitehall  unius  on 
the  Big  Hole  and  Jeffeisnn  Rivers  above 
Canyon  Perry  Dam  in  southwestern  Montana; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Three-Forks 
Jlivision.  West  Bench  unit,  on  the  Big  Hole 
Rucr  in  southwestern  Montana  near  the 
town  of  Dillon: 

Missouri  River  Biusln  project.  White  divi- 
sion. Pine  Ridge  unit,  on  the  White  River 
m  so\ith western  South  Dakota. 

REOIO.N    7 

Mirage  Flats  project  on  the  upper  Niobrara 
River  near  Hay  Springs.  Nebraska: 

Mis.soiiri  River  Basin  project.  Cedar  Rapids 
(livi.sion,  on  the  Cedar  and  Loup  Rivers  near 
.■-Spalding.  Nebraska: 

MiK.sourl  River  Basin  project.  lower  Nio- 
brara division.  O'Neill  unit,  on  the  lower 
Niobrara  River  in  north-central  Nebraska; 

Missouri  River  Biusin  project.  Smoky  Hill 
division.  Ellis  unit,  on  Big  Creek  in  west- 
central   Kansas: 

.Mi.s.sourl  River  Basin  project.  South  Platte 
division.  Narrows  Unit,  on  the  South  Platte 
River   near   Fort    Morgan.   Colorado 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
tinue feasibility  studies  on  the  following 
proposals,  whicii  are  presently  under  study 
and  which  will  require  further  study  before 
completion  of  sucii   studies: 

REGION     1 

Burnt  River  project.  Dark  Canyon  division, 
on   the  Burnt  River  in  west-central  Oregon; 

Chief  Joseph  D.im  project.  Okanogan- 
Slmilkameen    division,    Okanogan    unit,    on 


the  Okanogan  River  in  north-central  Wash- 
inf ton; 

Desc-hutes  project.  Central  division.  In  the 
De.'^ chutes  and  Crooked  River  Basins  In  cen- 
tral O'-egon; 

Flath'^ad  River  project,  encompassing  the 
Flathead  River  Basin  in  northwestern  Mon- 
tana; 

Grand  Ronde  project  on  the  Grande  Ronde 
River  in  northeastern  Oregon; 

Rogue  River  Basin  project.  Applegate  Val- 
ley division,  on  Applegate  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Rogue  River,  near  the  city  of  Grants 
Pass,   Oregon; 

Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Medford  di- 
vision, on  the  Rogue  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Medford,  Oregon: 

Southwest  Idaho  water  development  proj- 
ect. Garden  Valley  division,  along  the  Payette 
River  and  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Boise, 
Idaho: 

Southwest  Idaho  water  development  proj- 
ect, Welser  River  division.  In  the  Weiser  River 
Basin  in  Idaho. 

Umatilla  B.isin  project,  encompassing  the 
Umatilla  River  Basin,  centering  near  the  town 
of  Pendleton.  Oregon; 

Upper  Snake  River  project.  American  Palls 
Dam  replacement  on  the  Snake  River  near 
the  city  of  American  Falls.  Idaho: 

Upper  Snake  River  project,  Lynn  Crandall 
division,  on  the  Snake  River  below  Palisades 
Dam  In  southern  Idaho; 

Upper  Snake  River  project  Salmon  Palls 
division,  south  of  the  Snake  River,  near  the 
city  of  Twin  Falls.  Idaho: 

Upper  Snake  River  project.  Snake  Plains 
recharge  division,  encompassing  the  Snake 
River  Plains  area  north  of  the  Snake  River 
insouihern  Idaho: 

Walla  Walla  project.  Marcus  Whitman  and 
Milton-FYeewater  divisions,  in  the  Walla 
Walla  River  Basin  in  northeastern  Oregon  and 
southeastern  Washington; 

Willamette  River  project.  Carlton  division. 
on  the  Yamhill  River  in  northwestern  Ore- 
gon; 

Willamette  River  propect.  Molalla  division, 
on  the  Molalla  and  Pudding  Rivers  in  north- 
western Oregon: 

Yakima  project.  Ahtanum  unit,  on  Ahta- 
nuni  Creek  in  the  Yakima  River  Basin  in 
Washington. 

REGION  2 
Central  Valley  project.  American  River  di- 
vision. Placerville  Ridge  unit,  between  the 
South  Fork  American  River  and  the  North 
Fork  Cosumnes  River  east  of  Sacramento, 
California: 

Central  Valley  project,  Cosumnes  River 
division.  Fair  Play  unit,  on  the  Middle  Fork 
Cosumnes  River  east  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia; 

Central  Valley  project.  East  Side  division. 
ultimate  phase,  on  the  east  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  from  the  American  River  on 
the  north  to  the  foothills  of  the  Tehachapi 
Mountains   south   of   the  Kern   River: 

Central  Valley  project,  Stanislaus  River  di- 
vision. Sonora -Keystone  unit  on  the  Stan- 
islaus Ri\er  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Sonora. 
California: 

liompoc  project  on  the  lower  Santa  Ynez 
River  in  southern  California: 

North  Coast  project.  Eel  River  division. 
English  Ridge  unit,  on  the  upper  Eel  River 
and  in  the  Putah  Creek  and  adjacent  areas 
north    of    San    Francisco    Bay.    California; 

North  Coast  project.  Eel  River  division. 
Knights  V.'UIey  unit  In  the  Russian  River 
Ba«in  and  adjacent  areas  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  California: 

North  Coast  project,  Eel  River  division, 
uliimat*  pliase.  In  the  Eel  River  Basin  In 
northwestern  California  with  facilities  for 
the  diversion  of  excess  water  into  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Basin: 

North  Coa-st  project.  Lower  Klamath  River 
division.  In  the  Lower  Klamath  River  Basin 
in  northwestern  California  with  facilities  for 


the  diversion  of  excess  water  into  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Basin; 

North  Coast  project.  Lower  Trinity  River 
division  (exclusive  of  Paskenta-Newville 
Reservoir),  encompassing  that  portion  of  the 
Trinity  River  Basin  below  the  existing 
Lewiston  Dam  of  the  Central  Valley  project, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Mad  and  Van  Duzen 
Rivers  and  the  west  side  tributaries  of  xhe 
Sacramento  River  in  California; 

North  Coast  project,  lower  Trinity  River 
division'  Paskenta-Newvtlle  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir on  Stony  and  Thomes  Creeks  in  the 
Sacramento  River  Basin  In  California; 

Ventura  River  project  extension  in  the 
Ventura  River  Basin  near  Ventura.  Cali- 
fornia; 

Washoe  project.  Hope  Valley  division,  on 
the  Carson  River  in  California  and  Nevada; 

Washoe  project,  Newlands  extension  divi- 
sion, on  the  lower  Carson  River  near  the  city 
of  Fallon,  Nevada. 

REGION   3 

Black  Rlver-Springerville-Salnt  Johns  proj- 
ect on  the  Black  River  and  Little  Colorado 
River  near  Springervllle  and  Saint  Johns, 
Arizona; 

Boulder  Canyon  project.  All-Amerlcan 
Canal  system  water  salvage.  Coachella  divi- 
sion, on  the  Coachella  Canal  In  southern 
California; 

Boulder  Canyon  project.  All-Amerlcan 
Canal  system  water  salvage.  Imperial  division, 
on  the  AU-American  Canal  and  the  Imperial 
Valley  distribution  system  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia; 

Flagstaff-Williams  project,  near  the  cities 
of  Flagstaff  and  Williams.  Arizona; 

Kingman  project,  on  the  Colorado  River 
and  near  the  city  of  Kingman.  Arizona: 

Moapa  Valley  pumping  project  in  the 
Muddy  River  Basin  In  southern  Nevada: 

San  Pedro-Santa  Cruz  project  in  the  San 
Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz  River  Basins  in  south- 
ea-ctern  Arizona; 

Upper  Gila  River  project  on  the  Gila  River 
and  Its  tributaries  In  western  New  Mexico 
and  eastern  Arizona. 

REGION    4 

Bear  River  project,  second  phase,  on  the 
Bear  River  and  Its  tributaries  In  north- 
central  Utah  and  southeastern  Idaho: 

Central  Utah  project,  ultimate  phase, 
Uintah  unit,  on  the  Whlterock  and  Uinta 
Rivers  In  northeastern  Utah. 

REGION    5 

Brantley  project  on  the  Pecos  River  up- 
stream from  Carlsbad.  New  Mexico; 

Cibolo  project  on  Cibolo  Creek  In  the  San 
Antonio  River  Basin  in  Texas: 

Eastern  New  Mexico  water  supply  project 
in   northeastern  New  Mexico: 

Nueces  River  project  on  Frio  River  In  the 
Nueces  River  Basin  In  the  vicinity  of  Corpus 
Chrisll.  Texas: 

Port  ales  project  near  the  town  of  Portales 
in  eastern  New  Mexico; 

Retrop  project  on  the  North  Pork  of  the 
Red  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  W.  C.  Austin 
project,  Oklahoma; 

Rio  Grande  water  salvage  project,  New 
Mexico  division,  on  the  Rio  Grande  River 
between  the  Colorado-New  Mexico  State  line, 
and  the  existing  Caballo  Reservoir; 

Texas  Basins  project,  encompassing  the 
gulf  coastal  sueams  of  Texas  extending  from 
the  Sabine  River  on  the  north  to  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  south. 

REGION    6 

Missouri    River    Basin    project.    Big    Horn 
Basin    division.     Shoshone    extensioT     unit.y 
Polecat   Bench   area,   in    northwestern   Wyo- 
ming near  the  city  of  Powell: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Cannonball 
division.  Mott  unit,  on  the  Cannonball  River 
In  southwestern  North  Dakota: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Helena-Great 
Falls    division.    Fort    Benton    unit,    on    the 
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Missouri  River  In  norOti-central  Montana  near 

the  town  of  Fort  Benton; 

Missouri  River  Baaln  project,  Musselshall 
division.  Lower  Musselshell  unit,  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Musselshell  River  near 
the  town  of  Moeby.  Montana. 

Missouri  Uiver  Biisln  project.  Powder  di- 
vision. Kaycee  unit,  on  the  Middle  Forfc  and 
nii^ln  stem  of  the  Powder  River  In  north- 
e.i.-iiern  Wyoming; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Marias  di- 
vision, Marlas-Mllk  unit,  in  the  Marias  and 
Milk  River  Basins  in  n' rth-rentral  Montana; 

Missouri  River  Ba«in  jiroject.  South  Da- 
kota pumping  division.  Pollt^k-Herreld  unit, 
oh  the  Missouri  River  lu  north-central 
South  Dakota: 

MLssourl  River  Basin  project.  Sun-Teton 
division,  Sun-Teton  unit  on  the  Sun  and 
Teton  Rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Pall.s, 
Montana; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Yellowstone 
divLslon,  Billings  pump  unit,  at  the  city  of 
BiUmgs,    Montana; 

Missouri  River  Biisin  project.  Yellowstone 
division.  Cracker  Bo.k  and  Stipek  units,  alo^ig 
the  Yellowstone  River  near  the  town  of  Gle  i- 
dive.  Montana, 

REGION     7 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Blue  division. 
Little  Blue  unit,  along  the  Little  Blue  River 
in  .<!Outh-centrul  Nebra.ska: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Blue  division 
Sunbeam  unit,  on  the  Wc^t  Fork  of  the  Big 
Blue  River  in  southeastern  Nebraska; 

Missouri  Rtvfr  B-i.-siii  project,  Laramie  di- 
vision, Wheatland  unit,  on  the  Laramie  River 
in  ,'-outhcastern  Wyoming; 

Missouri  River  Ba.sln  project.  Mount  Evans 
division.  Upper  South  Platte  unit,  on  the 
South  Platte  River  near  the  city  of  Denver. 
Colorado; 

Mi.ssourl  River  Basin  project,  Oregon  Trail 
division.  La  Prele  unit,  on  La  Prele  Cre»k, 
near  the  town  of  Douglas,  Wyoming. 

ALASK.\ 

Lake  Grace  project  on  Grace  Creole  on  Re- 
vUlaglgedo  Island.  Alaska; 

.SEC,  3  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  feasibility  studies  on  the  fallowing 
proposals : 

REGION     1 

Umpqua  River  project.  Azalea  division  on 
Cow  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Umpqua  River 
in  southwestern  Oregon; 

Chehalls  River  project,  Adna  division.  In 
the  Upper  Chehalls  River  Basin  near  the 
cities  of  Centralia  and  Chehalls,  Washington: 

Upper  Owyhee  project,  Jordan  Valley  di- 
vision, on  Jordan  Creek  in  ulie  Upper  Owyhee 
River  Basin  in  southeastern  Oregon  and 
southwestern  Idaho; 

Upper  Snake  River  project.  Big  Wood  di- 
vision, in  southern  Idaho  In  the  Big  Wood 
River  Basin  near  the  towns  of  Ketchum  and 
Sun  Valley; 

Upper  Snake  River  project,  Oakley  Pan 
division,  south  of  the  Snake  River  near 
Hurley,  Idaho; 

Tualatin  project,  second  phase.  In  the 
Tualatin  River  Basin  twenty  miles  west 
of  Portland,  Oregon; 

Southwest  Idaho  Water  Development  proj- 
ect. Bruneau  division  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bruneau   in  southwest  Idaho; 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Okanogan- 
Slmllkameen  division.  Oroville-TonaskeC 
unit, 

RRGION    2 

North  Coast  project.  Eureka  division,  en- 
compassing the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mad,  Van 
Duzen,  and  Eel  Rivers  In  northwestern  Cali- 
fornia; 

Lake  Taboe  project  In  the  Lake  Tohoe 
Basin  In  ©astern  California  and  western  Ne- 
vada and  the  American  River  Basin  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


UCCION    3 

Boulder  Canyon  project,  AU-American 
Canal  system  water  salvage.  East  Mesa  unit 
on  the  East  Mesa  of  the  Imperial  Valley  In 
southern  C.ilifornia; 

Mojave  River  project  in  the  Mojave  River 
Bistn  In  .southern  California; 

Santa  Margarita  project  on  the  Sant.i  Mar- 
garitn  River  In  southern  California 

REGION    4 

Colorado  River  Basin,  power  peaking  ca- 
pacity, in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  in  Ari- 
ZJjia.  Colorado,  and  Ul.ih,  and  in  the  e.istern 
part  of  Bonneville  Basin  along  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  In  Utah; 

Price  River  project.  Price  River  Basin  In 
eastern  Utah, 

REGION    S 

Mlmbres  project  In  the  Mlmbres  River 
Basin  in  southwestern  New  Mexico. 

REGION    6 

V 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  James  divi- 
sion, Oahe  unit,  Mitchell  section,  near  the 
city  of  Mitchell,  South  Dakota; 

Missouri  River  Ba.sin  project.  North  Dakota 
pumping  division,  Horsehead  Flats  and 
Winona  units  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  Missouri 
River  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Linton.  North 
Dakota; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Lower  Big- 
horn divLslon,  Hardin  unit  on  the  Bighorn 
River  near  Hardin,  Mt)ntana; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South  Dakota 
pumping  division.  Grass  Rope  and  Fort 
Thompson  units  on  the  Missouri  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Lower  Brule  and 
Fort  Thompson,  South  Dakota. 

REGION     7 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Bostwick 
division,  Scandla  unit,  near  the  town  of 
Belleville  in  north-central  Kansas; 

Mi.ssourl  River  Basin  project,  Oregon  Trail 
division,  Glendo  inundated  water  rights 
Irrigation  unit,  near  Glendo  Reservoir  In 
eastern  Wyoming; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Smoky  Hill 
division.  Kanopolls  unit  on  the  Smoky  Hill 
River  below  the  existing  KanojjoUs  Dam  in 
central  Kansas; 

Missovirl  River  Basin  project.  Elkhorn  di- 
vision. Highland  unit,  on  the  Upper  Elkhorn 
River  in  Jiortheastern  Nebraska; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Solomon  di- 
vision, Glen  Elder  irrigation  unit,  on  the 
Solomon  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns 
of  Downs  and  Delphoe.  Kansas; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Kanaska  di- 
vLslon. Nelson  Buck  union  on  Beaver  Creek 
In  northwestern  Kansas. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  may  accelerate  feasi- 
bility studies  authorized  by  law  when  and  to 
the  extent  that  tlie  costs  of  such  studies 
shall  have  been  advanced  by  non-Federal 
sources. 

Sec.  5.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  third 
powerplant  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project,  Washington,  and  for 
otlier  purposes",  approved  June  14,  1966  (80 
Stat  200)  Is  amended^ 

(1)    by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  2"; 

(2i  by  striking  out  "That"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection   (b)   of  this  section,   that";   and 

(3 )  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section 
two  new  subsections  ns  follows: 

"(bi  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  reclamation  projects  hereafter 
authorized  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  power  system  shall  receive 
sucli  assistance  only  from  the  net  revenues 
of  lh.it  system  as  provided  in  this  subsection, 
and  that  their  construction  shall  be  so 
scheduled  that  the  financial  assistance,   to- 


gether with  similar  financial  assistance  for 
previously  authorized  reclamation  projects 
(including  projects  not  receiving  tinancial 
assistance  for  which  the  Congress  hereafter 
in.iy  authorize  financial  assistance)  W'ill  not 
cause  increases  in  the  rates  and  charges  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration-  In 
no  event  shall  such  financial  assistance  from 
net  revenues  be  required  in  any  case  before 
the  la.st  year  of  the  period  authorized  by  law 
for  repayment  of  the  p.jrtion  of  the  costs 
allocated  to  Irrigation  and  assigned  for  re- 
payment by  the  water  users;  nor  shall  any 
such  pi'oject  receive  such  assistance  prior  to 
the  year  202G;  nor  shall  the  total  a.^>6lstance 
to  all  irrigation  projects,  both  f;<isiing  and 
future,  in  the  Pacific  Northv.e:-t  average 
more  than  $30,000,000  annually  in  any  perlid 
of  twenty  consecutive  years  beguiiilng  with 
the  year  2020.  Any  an.ilyses  .'tnd  studies 
authorized  by  the  Congress  fur  reclamation 
projects  In  the  Pacllic  Northwest  shall  be 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  'net  revenues'  as  determined  from  time 
to  time  means  revenues  not  required  for 
the  repayment  of  ( 1 )  all  costs  allocable  to 
power  at  projects  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
then  existing  or  authorized,  including  the 
cost  of  acquiring  power  by  purchase  or  ex- 
change, and  (2)  presently  authorized  assist- 
ance from  power  to  irrigation  at  projects  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  existing  and  autlior- 
Ized  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection." 

"tct  On  De.-ember  20,  1974,  and  thereafter 
at  Intervals  coinciding  with  annlversairy 
dates  of  Federal  Power  CommLssion  general 
review  of  the  r.ites  and  charges  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress any  changes  In  the  dollar  limitations 
herein  placed  upon  financial  assistance  to 
Pacific  Northwest  reclamation  projects  that 
he  believes  justified  by  changes  in  the  cost- 
price  levels  existing  on  July  1,  1966,  or  by 
other   relevant   changes   ol    circumstances." 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr,  President,  the 
measure  now  before  the  Senate,  S,  3034, 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  engage  in  feasibility  investigations  of 
certain  water  resource  development  pro- 
posals. This  bill,  which  I  introduced 
by  request,  was  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  (Public  Law  89-72,  79 
Stat,  213 1  provides: 

Sec.  8.  Eflfective  on  and  after  July  1,  1966, 
neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nor  any 
bureau  nor  any  person  acting  under  his  au- 
thority shall  engage  In  the  preparation  ot 
any  feasibility  rep<irt  under  reclamation  law 
■With  resjiect  to  any  water  resource  project 
unle,ss  the  preparation  of  such  fesuslbillty  re- 
port has  been  specifically  authorized  by  law. 
any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary 
notw'th.=tandlng 

To  fulfill  this  requirement,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  submit  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

The  principal  purpose  of  S.  3034.  as 
reported,  is  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  continue  feasibility  investi- 
gations of  certain  water  resource  pro- 
posals now  pending  and  to  authorize  ini- 
tiation of  new  ones.  Most  of  these 
studies  are  embodied  in  sections  1  and 
2  of  the  bill.  These  two  sections  give  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  continue  work 
on  feasibility  studies  which  were  begun 
under  the  authority  of  preexisting  law. 
Section  3   authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
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commence   work  on   18   new   feasibility 
grade  studies. 

Several  amendments  which  would  have 
added  new  studies  to  .section  3  were  con- 
.sidered.  As  a  matter  of  jxillcy,  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  feasibility  .studies 
should  be  undertaken  only  for  those  proj- 
ects with  a  preliminary  roconnais.sance 
investigation  substantially  completed 
indication  that  it  would  be  iidvLsablc  to 
make  a  feasibility  study  a.s  .soon  as  priic- 
ticable.  This  policy  will  provide  for  an 
orderly  sequence  of  feasibility  .study  au- 
thorization It  will  pive  the  Conpress  an 
opportunity  to  aitalyze  and  evaluate  the 
results  of  a  preliminary  investigation  in 
deciding  whether  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  undertake  a  fea.sibility  grade 
study. 

The  committee's  Rcjxirt  No.  1368 
details  the  bill,  and  the  amendment's, 
which  the  conmilttee  adoi>ted  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  wi.-h  to  com- 
ment on  section  5  of  the  bill,  which  was 
added  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Public    Law    89-448.    enacted    by    the 
Congress  only  last  month,  authorized  a 
third  F>owerplant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
In  an  amendment  propcsed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Wayne  Aspinall,  chairman  of  the 
Hou.se   Committee   on   Interior   and    In- 
sular AfTairs.  Public  Law  89-^48  also  es- 
tablished  a  form   of  basin   account  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest.     It   requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  maintain  and 
p'-esent  annually  to  the  Pre.sident  and 
the  Congress  a  con.solidated  system  re- 
payment study  for  all  the  projects  in  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System. 
That  study  will  also  Include  costs"  of  all 
reclamation     project,s     in     the     Pacific 
Northwest,    even   though    they    have    no 
power  feature,  to  the  extent  that  such 
costs,  with  the  approval  of  the  Congress, 
have  been  assigned  for  repayment  out  of 
ix)wcr  revenues.     The  law  further  pio- 
vides  that  at  reclamation  project-s  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  hereafter  authorized. 
tht    portion    of    the    construction    costs 
which  Is  allocable  to  irrigation  but  be- 
yond the  abihty  of  the  water  users  to 
repay  within  the  repayment  ixriod  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  that  project — and  can- 
not be  retiu-ned  within  that  period  from 
other  project  sources  of  revenue — shall 
be  charged  to  and  returned  fi-om  power 
revenues  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
Power  System  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  law. 

This  concept  of  financial  as.sistance 
from  power  to  irrigation,  a  concept  which 
the  Congress  has  approved  many  times, 
involves  a  delicate  balancing  of  equities 
between  power  consumers  and  irrigators. 
The  cost  of  many — perhaps  most^— of  the 
remaining  undeveloped  reclamation  pro.)- 
ects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  too  great 
for  the  water  users  to  repay,  I  am  speak- 
ing of  good,  desirable  projects — projects 
that  are  engineeringly  and  economically 
feasible  and  should  be  built  both  to  meet 
local  needs  and  to  strengthen  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  entire  counti-y.  On 
the  other  hand,  financial  assistance  from 
power  to  inigation  does  increase  tlie  to- 
tal obligation  that  power  users  must  re- 
rr;y.     Obviously   such   a.ssistance  could 


reach  a  total  so  great  as  to  impose  an  un- 
fair burden  on  the  po'>ver  tisers. 

Everyone,  including  power  and  water 
users,  wants  to  keep  power  rates  as  low 
as  possible,  consistent  with  sound  busi- 
ness principles.  At  the  same  lime,  every- 
one, including  power  and  water  users, 
also  desires  the  development  of  worthy 
Irrigation  piojccts  to  proceed  expedi- 
tiously. 

Last  month,  when  I  a.sked  the  Senate 
to  concur  in  Chairman  Aspinall's 
amendment  to  S.  1761 — subsequently 
Public  Law  89-448 — cicating  a  basin  ac- 
count for  the  Pacific  Nortliwest,  and  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  new  recla- 
mation project.s,  I  po.sed  the  dilemma  in 
this  way  and  suggested  a  solution: 

But  I  believe  there  is  even  a  more  basic 
re.ison  why  the  people  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west have  been  concerned  about  legislation 
to  create  a  regional  basin  account.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  an  account.  In  simple  terms, 
is  to  provide  a  mechanism  whereby  power 
consumers  can  subsidize  worthy  irrigation 
projects.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  pub- 
lic Is  very  concerned  about  the  Bonneville 
power  system  rates.  With  the  region  facing 
a  transition  from  all  hydroeIectr:c  generation 
to  hydro-plus-steam  in  the  next  decade  or 
sooner,  this  concern  is  becoming  more  acute. 
One  needs  only  to  recall  the  strenuous  ob- 
jections last  year  to  a  proposal  for  a  3-percent 
increase  In  those  rates.  These  objections 
streamed  forth  from  all  segments  of  the  re- 
gional economy,  and  both  sides  of  the  politi- 
cal aisle.  Tills  increase  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved as  reasonable  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commtssion  after  lengthy  oral  arguments. 
The  lesson,  however,  was  clear.  We  do  not 
want  it  to  happen  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  our  re- 
gion, including  those  in  the  great  population 
centers  on  the  coast  which  have  ample  rain- 
fall, also  support  reclamation  projects  to  put 
water  on  dry  lands.  The  economic  benefits 
from  such  projects  are  recognized  to  be  re- 
gional ;ind  national  in  scope.  Labor  unions, 
railroads,  trucks,  barge  lines,  banks,  whole- 
salers, distributors,  insurance  companies — 
indeed  all  segments  of  the  economy  share  In 
the  benefits  of  new  irrigation  projects. 

And  so  we  have  the  fundamental  problem 
of  the  basin  account:  How  can  we  reconcile 
the  partly  conflicting,  but  partly  comple- 
mentary, interests  of  the  power  consumers 
and  the  irrigators  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west? .  .  . 

The  problem  then  Is  to  develop  ground 
rules  to  protect  the  legitimate  Interests  of 
both  the  power  users  and  the  water  users. 
keeping  in  mind  the  overall  public  interest 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation.  It 
Is  my  view  that  reasonable  llmlt-ations  on  the 
amount  or  timing  of  a.ssistance  to  irrigation 
are  required.  Such  a  limitation  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  financial  assistance  to  Irriga- 
tion win  not  cause  an  increase  in  power 
rates. 

Section  5  of  S.  3034  will  amend  Public 
Law  89-448  to  pi'ovide  the  reasonable 
limitations  which  I  referred  to.  Ba-sl- 
cally,  section  5  requires  that  the  con- 
struction of  new  reclamation  projects  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  be  so  scheduled 
that  the  total  financial  assistance  from 
power  to  irrigation  for  both  the  newly 
au'i-horized  projects  and  those  previously 
authorized  will  not  cause  an  incrca.se  in 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  rates. 

Tltat  rtxjulrement  is  implemented  in 
tliree  ways: 

F'irst.  Financial  assistance  from  power 
revenues  to  newly  authorized  reclama- 


tion projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  or 
to  presently  authorized  projects  in  that 
region  for  which  Congress  hereafter  may 
authorize  financial  a.sji.stance.  will  not 
fall  due  prior  to  the  year  2026. 

Second.  No  financial  assistance  from 
power  to  irrigation  at  either  a  newly  or 
previously  authorized  project  in  the'Pa- 
ciflc  Northwest  will  be  due  before  the 
last  year  of  the  repayment  period  for  the 
water  users. 

Third.  The  total  of  all  assistance,  for 
both  existing  and  future  reclamation 
projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  can- 
not exceed  an  average  of  $30  million  an- 
nually over  any  jieriod  of  20  consecutive 
years  beginning  with  the  year  2026, 

Assistance  from  power  to  irrigation 
will  be  paid  only  from  the  net  revenues 
of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power 
System,  .■Analyses  ar^d  studies  author- 
ized by  the  Congre,ss  for  reclamation 
projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  to 
be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  I  have  outlined  and  with  the 
provisions  of  section  5  of  S,  3034. 

Thei-e  are  two  reasons  for  scheduling 
financial  assistance  to  new  reclamation 
pi-ojects  to  begin  in  the  year  2026.  One 
is  the  fact  that  wat^r  users  ordinarily 
are  given  a  period  of  60  years — a  10-year 
development  period  plus  a  50-year  re- 
payment period— to  repay  their  share  of 
the  costs  allocated  to  iiTigation  The 
same  period  should  be.  and  noi-mally  is, 
availr.ble  for  the  repa>i7ient  of  financial 
a.ssistance  from  ix)wer  to  irrigation. 
Chaii-man  Aspinall,  explained  this  when 
the  Ho-jse  was  debating  H  R  7406.  which 
became  Public  Law  89-448. 

If  il-,e  Congress  follows  the  procedure  that 
it  has  followed  for  several  years,  the  payout 
period  (for  assistance  from  power  to  irriga- 
tion) will  be  50  years  plus  an  additional  10 
years  for  the  development  of  any  separate 
block.  The  payout  on  that  particular  proj- 
ect will  have  to  take  place  within  that  50- 
year  period.  Just  as  under  our  section  2  the 
payout  period  for  all  these  projects  is  ex- 
actly what  was  provided  in  the  original  au- 
thorization. 

Financial  assistance  for  a  project  re- 
ceiving water  in  1966  would  not  be  due. 
tuider  the  first  criterion  above  outlined, 
until  2026. 

The  second  reason  for  selecting  that 
date  is  the  fact  that  by  2026  the  repay- 
ment of  the  present  power  investment 
in  the  Fedei'al  Columbia  River  Power 
System  should  be  virtually  completed. 
However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  a 
project  authorized  today  obviously  would 
not  begin  to  receive  water  for  at  least 
several  yeais.  The  construction  period 
alone  would  take  tlial  much  time.  Be- 
cause the  60-year  repayment  period  does 
not  becin  to  i-un  until  water  is  available 
on  the  first  unit  of  a  new  project,  the 
earlieit  dat,e  that  financial  assistance 
would  be  required  for  a  project  author- 
ised today  would  probably  be  somewhere 
between  2030  and  2035.  For  this  rea- 
son, delaying  the  payment  of  assistance 
for  new  projects  until  2026  imposts  no 
practical  hmitation  on  the  authorization 
of  new  irrigation  projecUs.  At  the  same 
time  it  protects  the  power  useis  by  de- 
ferring the  payment  of  assistance  until 
the  present  power  investment  is  sub- 
stantially repaid  and  funds  are  available 
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for  such  assistance  without  causing  an 
increase  In  p>ower  rates. 

Scheduling  the  due  date  of  flnanc.al 
assistance  from  power  consumers  to 
water  users  in  the  last  year  of  the  le- 
p>ayment  period  for  the  water  us<rs 
causes  no  problems  for  the  water  users. 
Yet  it  helps  the  power  users  by  keepins 
interest  casts  as  low  a.s  possible,  re- 
ferring the  payment  of  the  assistance  un- 
til the  end  of  ttie  repayment  period  helps 
carry  out  the  objective  that  financial 
assistance  from  power  to  irrigation  w  ill 
not  cause  increases  in  power  rates.  Tliis 
requirement  is  applicable  to  irriKatian 
assistance  at  all  piojects.  existing  and 
future,  and  not  to  .just  newly  authorized 
projects.  There  is  no  waiver  or  wipln« 
out  of  the  obligation  to  pay  the  irriga- 
tion assistance.  That  payment  will  be 
made  in  full — but  it  will  not  be  made 
prior  to  the  last  year  of  the  water  users' 
repayment  period  Nor  doe.s  this  me  in 
that  no  irrigation  as.-;istance  at  all  will 
be  paid  until  2026.  Some  $290  million  of 
pre.sently  autliori/ed  irrige.tion  assistan-e 
will  be  paid  prior  to  that  date. 

The  payment  of  as.sistance  from  pow.'r 
to  irrii,ation  within  the  same  repayme  it 
period  as  the  water  users  have  and  the 
deferral  of  sucii  payment  as  late  as  pts- 
.sible  within  that  repayment  period  are 
not  new  policies.  They  iiave  been  fol- 
lowed for  some  time  in  other  river 
basins — the  Missouri  and  Colorado  River 
Basins  and  the  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
forn  a — as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. S.  3034  m  this  respect  merely 
Kives  statutory  recognition  to  what  is  be- 
ing done  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
elsewhere  today. 

Various  groups  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, representing  power  users,  water 
users,  and  water  oCQclals  of  the  States 
and  other  State  and  Federal  agencies 
have  long  been  concerned  with  proposals 
for  a  basin  account  and  for  assistance 
from  power  to  irrigation.  Neither  an 
unlimited  amount  of  such  assistance  nor 
any  i-eta;ding  of  desirable  irrigation  de- 
velopment was  acceptable.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  to  find  some  means  which 
recognizes  and  protect.s  the  legitimate 
interests  of  both  the  power  users  and 
the  water  users — one  which  reconciles 
their  partially  conflicting  requirements — 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  region  and  the  Nation. 

The  scheduling  of  new  reclamation 
projects  so  that  the  total  assistance  from 
power  for  all  reclamation  projects,  exist- 
ing and  future,  will  not  cause  an  increase 
in  power  rates,  is  the  basic  principle  for 
solving  the  dilemma  To  further  imple- 
ment It,  agreement  has  been  reached  on 
a  formula  under  which  the  total  of  all  as- 
sistance for  both  existing  and  future 
reclamation  projects  within  the  Pacific 
Northwest  cannot  exceed  an  average  of 
$30  million  in  any  period  of  20  consecu- 
tive years  beginning  with  the  year  2026. 
Originally  some  different  annual  dollar 
amounts  were  considered,  some  smaller 
and  one  or  two  larger,  but  all  have  agreed 
now  to  an  average  of  $30  million  annu- 
ally. Public  power  groups.  Bonneville  di- 
rect service  and  indirect  service  Indus- 
trial customers,  reclamation  groups,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  State  water 


resource  groups  have  concurred.  This 
proposal  is  accepted  by  various  of  our 
Governors  as  well. 

In  any  20-year  period  after  2025.  $600 
million  will  be  available  for  assistance 
from  power  to  irrigation.  Bear  in  mind 
this  amount  is  only  the  financial  a.s.sist- 
ance  from  power  to  irrigation.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  the  portion  of  the  con- 
struction costs  to  be  repaid  by  the  irriga- 
XA3Yii  and  by  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  users,  as  well  as  the  portion 
of  these  costs  allocated  to  other  purposes, 
such  as  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
pollution  and  flood  control.  Assistance 
from  power  to  reclamation  of  $600  mil- 
lion will  make  possible  a  reclamation 
program  of  $1  to  $2  billion  in  a  given 
20-year  period.  This  will  require  annual 
appropriations  of  more  than  $50  million 
for  the  construction  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  That 
amount  is  sut)stantially  in  exce.ss  of  what, 
historically,  actual  appropriations  for 
that  purpose  have  been.  The  formula, 
rather  than  restricting  new  reclamation 
projects,  will  permit  and  encourage  an 
accelerated  reclamation  development. 

For  that  reason,  section  5,  subsection 
'c  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  review  and  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  the  anniversary  dates  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  review  of 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  power 
rates  beginning  December  20.  1974,  any 
changes  in  the  dollar  limitation  which 
he  believes  to  be  justified  by  changes  in 
price  levels  existing  on  July  1.  1966,  or 
by  other  relevant  changes  In  circum- 
stances. Changes  in  Bonneville's  costs, 
changes  in  national  goals  concerning  the 
bringing  of  new  lands  under  water,  and 
the  use  of  other  sources  of  revenue  to 
assist  irrigation  are  examples  of  a  rele- 
vant change  in  circumstances.  There 
may  well  be  others.  A  periodic  review 
will  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  which  can  Increase  or  decrease 
the  dollar  limitation  In  such  manner  as 
It  deems  fair  and  appropriate  in  the  light 
of  the  changed  conditions. 

There  are  some  existing  projects  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  which  are  not  now- 
authorized  to  receive  assistance  from 
power  revenues  or  which  are  authorized 
to  receive  an  Inadequate  amount  of  as- 
sistance to  permit  all  irrigation  costs  to 
be  repaid  within  a  10-year  developmen- 
tal period  and  a  50-year  repayment 
period. 

They  include  the  following : 

Idaho:  Boise.  Black  Canyon. 

Oregon:  Deschutes,  north  unit;  Grants 
Pass;  Owyhee;  Rogue  River,  Talent; 
Umatilla,  Hermiston;  Umatilla,  west  ex- 
tension; Vale. 

Washington :  Yakima,  Kennewick ; 
Yakima,  Roza;  Yakima,  Kittitas. 

The  principle  of  equality  of  treatment 
may  require  the  extension  of  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Coliunbia 
River  Power  System  to  some  or  all  of 
these  projects.  I  have  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  review  this  prob- 
lem and  submit  to  the  Congress  his  rec- 
ommendations for  any  such  assistance 
which  he  finds  to  be  needed  and  desirable. 
The  matter  will  be  fully  examined  at 


committee  hearings  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis,  and  the  Congress  there- 
after can  take  such  action  as  it  finds 
appropriate. 

The  groups  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
whicli  have  been  working  on  this  prob- 
lem are  to  be  commended  for  reaching 
agreement  on  the  equitable  solution  em- 
bodied in  S.  3034.  The  criteria  in  that 
bill  protect  the  power  user,  yet  permit 
an  accelerated  reclamation  development. 
Tliey  achieve  a  proper  balance  between 
the  interests  of  the  power  u.sers  and  the 
water  users — one  In  which  all  the  Pacific 
Northwest  can  join  in  advancing  its  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

The  bi!l  was  reported  unaiilmously, 
and  I  heartily  recommend  it  to  the 
S'jnate. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
acted  upon   accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  add  my  endorsement  to 
S.  3034  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
and  I  wish  to  address  myself  especially  to 
the  comments  on  section  5  of  that  bill  as 
amended  in  the  committee. 

Public  Law  89-448,  enacted  June  14. 
1966,  authorized  the  construction  of  a 
third  powerhou.se  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
This  act  provided  also  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  reclamation  projects  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  hereafter  authorized. 
This  financial  assistance  beyond  the  re- 
payment ability  of  water  users  Is  to  come 
fix)m  power  revenues  from  the  Columbia 
Basin  E>ower  system. 

Public  Law  89-448  thus  established  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  a 
basin  account  without  reference  to  State 
boundaries,  but  the  act  did  not  set  up 
criteria  to  protect  the  legitimate  equi- 
ties of  the  power  user  and  the  water  user. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  does 
establish  the  ground  rules  so  necessary 
to  implement  a  basin  account.  I  believe 
It  is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  Its  passage. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  basin  ac- 
count win  be  funded  on  the  basis  of  $30 
million  per  year  in  any  20-year  period 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  no  increase  in 
power  rates.  All  reclamation  projects 
in  the  Columbia  Basin  will  be  considered 
on  a  merit  basis  Irrespective  of  State 
boundaries.  In  order  to  provide  for  ad- 
justments because  of  price  level  changes 
or  other  relevant  changes  of  circum- 
stance, the  Secretary  of  Interior  is  di- 
rected to  review  and  recommend  to  Con- 
gress at  5-year  intervals  any  changes 
in  the  dollar  limitation  which  he  be- 
lieves justified. 

Congress  can  make  any  adjustment  in 
the  limitation  it  believes  to  be  fair  to 
both  the  power  users  and  the  water  u.sers 
under  the  conditions  then  existing. 

In  the  Northwest  we  are  esF)ecially  fa- 
vored with  an  abundance — sometimes  a 
superabundance — of  potable  water. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  our  water  is  al- 
ways available  in  the  right  place  at  the 
light  time.    The  problems  of  distribution 
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arc  always  with  us.  How  to  capture  na- 
lures  rainfall  on  our  water.sheds  and 
then  by  proper  stora.t;e  and  supply  man- 
agement mold  this  water  resource  to  best 
achieve  lis  multipurpose  benefits  is  a  real 
challenge,  but  one  that  is  richly  reward- 
ing. These  multipurpose  benefits  must 
include  domestic,  industrial,  reclama- 
tion, power,  navigation,  recreation,  and 
fish  and  wildlife.  No  longer  can  we  tol- 
erate single-purpose  planning. 

One  basic  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is 
the  interdependence  of  land  and  water. 
Any  serious  study  or  planning  for  one 
must  necessarily  and  uievitably  involve 
the  other.  Sound  walci-  resource  devel- 
opment depends  first  of  all  on  a  healthy, 
well-maintained  watershed.  Tliis  is  of 
primary  importance. 

Insofar  as  the  up.'^tream  States  are 
concerned,  this  legislation  marks  a 
breakthrough  In  water  resource  develop- 
ment. Too  often  the  upstream  States  of 
a  liver  basin  are  short  changed  in  the 
allocation  of  benefits  from  powcrplants 
downstream.  Because  the  big  power- 
plants  are  generally  lfx;ated  downstream 
and  because  most  of  the  power  is  used  in 


downstream  population  centers,  the  ar- 
gument has  been  made  that  all  of  the 
benefits  should  accrue  to  downstream 
areas 

This  legislation  gives  recognition,  at 
long  last,  to  the  very  Important  factor  of 
watershed  contribution.  Canada's  wa- 
tershed contribution  has  been  recognized 
and  ic'Aarded  by  payments  made  to  Can- 
ada under  treaty  amounting  to  more 
than  one-quarter  billion  dollars. 

This  will  pay  Canada's  entitlement  to 
a  share  of  increased  production  at  U.S. 
plants  downstream  made  possible  by  yet- 
to-be-built  storage  of  Canadian  water  for 
a  period  of  30  years  only.  The  signifi- 
cant fact  here  is  that  an  accord  was 
reached  and  consummated  in  a  tieatv. 
thus  indicating,  at  the  international 
level,  a  meeting  of  trained  minds  as  to 
the  value  of  upstream  watershed  and 
storage  resources. 

Likewise,  the  upstream  watershed  and 
storage  resources  of  Montana.  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  and  Oregon  make  a  contribu- 
tion similar  to  and  perhaps  even  greater 
than  that  to  be  made  by  Canada.  This 
watershed  contribution  is  being  recog- 


nized  and   rewarded,  for  the  first  time 

by  tills  amendment. 

In  order  to  show  where  the  water 
orii: mates  that  turns  the  turbines  in  the 
main  stem  Columbia  River  Federal 
powerp!ant.s.  I  asked  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey to  provide  data  showing  the  follow- 
ing; 

First.  Political  suixlivision  which  sup- 
plied water  to  each  of  six  Federal  power 
projects:  namely.  Grand  Coulee.  Chief 
Joseph,  McNary,  John  Day,  The  Dalles 
and  Bonneville, 

Second.  The  average  flow  in  cubic  feet 
per  second  at  each  site  by  each  political 
subdivision. 

Third.  The  percentage  of  the  total 
average  flow  at  each  site  by  each  politi- 
cal subdivision,  and 

Fourth.  The  gross  head  at  each  power- 
site. 

The  data  thus  prepared  by  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  is  presented  in  a  table  which 
I  ask  unaminous  consent  to  have  repro- 
duced at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  ta  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Table  2.-— Contribution  to  flow  of  Columbia  River  at  site  indicatrd 


Political  subdivision 


Grand  Coiiloe  Dam 


Brittti  Columbia,  Canada 

Mujiiiina..    . 

iiiho ."i.'.''.'.""i.""ri.'"r — 

W  ii'^hlnrton IIIIIIIIIII""'" 

W  .viilniug 

'  '  ih  .     '"."'" 

Nevada .1'.'.  . 

Ori'gon I""1III""II" 


Total. 


Cubic 
feet  per 
second 


70.400 

27,200 

13,000 

4,700 


Average  flows  computed  kr  period  Vwa-57  «.. 


n,?.  300 


Percent 


61.0 
?3  6 
11.3 
4.1 


Chief  Joseph  Dara 


Cubic 
lect  per 
second 


70,400 
27.200 
13.000 
4,700 


Percent 


61.0 

23  f) 

11.3 

4.1 


McNarj-  Dam 


John  Day  Dam 


Cubic 
feet  per 
second 


100.0       1).\300 


"4,500    114.500 


100.  0 


73.800 
27,200 
£.'.400 
19.300 

7.300 

('I 
800 

4.900 


Percent 


14.7 
28.2 
10.4 
3.9 
...... 

2.0 


Cubic 
feet  per 
second 


J'ereent 


73,800 
27. -200 
S2.  400 
19,300 

7,300 

(') 
800 

7.800 


39  1 
14.4 
27.8 
10.3 
3  9 


The  DuUes  Dara 


Cubic 
feet  per 
second 


.4 
4.1 


73.800 
27.200 
52.  400 
19.300 

7.300 

(') 

800 
14.100 


185.700 
18<>,200 


100.0 


188.600 
188,200 


100.0 


104.900 
185,300 


Bonneville  Dam 


Cubic 
PercMit      feel  per 
second 


37. » 

14  0 

26.9 

9.9 

3.7 


lOO.O 


73.800 
27.200 
S2.400 
24.400 

7.300 

(•> 
800 
16,400 


Percent 


36. 5 
13.4 
2S.B 
12.1 
3  6 


202.300 
20^,600 


.4 

8  1 


100.0 


'  Negligible, 
rilhln 'r'll^.^nl"'""'^*  "^""^  "'  ^°'*'  "»°>P"'«'J  ^'">'^  yc""  aS"-    Note  that  the  summations  for  polll  ical  subdiv 
(111  teet] 


isiODS,  as  appro.\<niateIy  computed,  clieck  these  flguies  well 


Gross  lieail. 


(■rand         CtiiefJosrph 
Coulee  Dam  l>iuu 


343 


179 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  table  provides  the  basis  for 
.some  interesting  comijutations.  A  ba.sic 
fact  of  hydroeconomics  is  that  power  is 
tlie  product  of  water  volume  times  the 
head  through  which  it  drops  as  it  passes 
through  the  turbines. 

For  example,  because  of  ihe.=e  two  fac- 
tors, volume  and  head,  we  find  that  water 
from  either  of  the  two  upstream  States 
of  Montana  or  Idaho  produce  several 
times  the  power  at  the  plants  down- 
stream than  Ls  produced  by  water  origi- 
nating from  downstream  wateisiieds. 

Fi-om  the  viewpoint  of  a  Senator  from 
the  upstream  State  of  Idaho  recopnition 
of  the  full  significance  of  this  factor  of 
\'.atrrshed  contribution  is  the  most  im- 
l)ortar.t  feature  of  tins  basin  account 
kgislnion.  Under  the  guidelines  .set  up 
iicre.  we  can  go  forward  v.ith  a  sound 
reclar.iation  program  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  power  rates.  Ba.sinwide  In  con- 
C4.pt.  basinwide  in  implemer.tation.  this 


McN'aP)- 
Dam 


Jolin    Day 
l.>am 


113 


Tile  Dalles 
Dum 


91 


Bonneville 
Dam 


legislation  should  go  a  long  way  to  pre- 
venting contentious  geographical  argu- 
ments. Let  each  project  he  judged  on  its 
merits  regardless  of  State  boundaries 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  while 
tlu're  are  many  .sections  of  S.  3034  that 
bear  upon  the  future  development  and 
conservation  of  Idaho's  land  and  water 
resources,  one  section  in  pariicular  is  of 
paramount  interest  to  the  entire  Pacific 
Northwest,  It  is  to  this  section— estab- 
lishing a  northwest  basin  accoimt — that 
I  address  myself  today. 

The  specific  examples  I  will  cite  lie 
Within  my  own  State  of  Idaho,  for  it  Is 
witii  Idaho  s  development  potential  that 
I  am  most  familiar.  Yet  the  principles 
underlying  the  establisliment  of  a  basin 
account  are  applicable  in  equal  measure 
t-o  every  State  in  tiie  Northwest  wherein 
a  river  rises  to  swell  the  currents  of  the 
Columbia  River,  turning  the  great  power 
generators  In  the  Federal  dams  on  the 
Columbia  and  Lower  Snake. 


When  the  first  of  these  great  dams 
were  built  in  the  midthirties.  President 
Rocsevelt  envisioned  a  network  of  recla- 
mation and  power  projects  that  would 
open  up  vast  new  lands  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  agriculture  and  industi-y. 
The  largest  of  the  early  dams — Grand 
Coulee— h^s  more  than  lived  up  to  Roosc- 
veifs  expectations.  Recently,  we  ap- 
proved another  powerplant  for  Grand 
Coulee,  to  provide  more  service,  to  pro- 
duce more  revenue  for  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  and  to  add  even 
greater  pxjtentialiiy  to  the  economic 
f-rowth  of  the  entire  Northwest 

In  adding  to  the  authorization  for  the 
new  Grand  Coulee  powerplant  the  origi- 
nal provi.'^ion  for  a  basin  account  for  the 
entire  Federal  power  .<-ystem  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  we  were  assuring  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  entire 
Pacific  Northwest  at  a  crucial  tmie  in  our 
national  history.  We  were  taking  action 
to  end  a  slow  strangulation  upon   land 
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and  water  resource  development  that 
would  otherwise  set  in. 

We  In  the  West  have  long  known — and 
have  seen  the  rich  tangible  results — of 
applying  proper  quantities  of  water  to 
what  appears  to  be  arid  land.  The  desert- 
lands  of  the  West  are  unbelievably  fertile 
when  adequate  water  supplies  are  ap- 
plied. My  own  State  of  Idaho  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  desert- 
lands.  The  twisting  canyons  of  the 
Snake  River  that  cut  through  Idaho  from 
the  Wyoming'  border  to  the  Oregon- 
Washington  State  line,  channeling  the 
flow  of  the  Snake  into  the  Columbia 
River,  pass  through  much  arid  land.  Yet 
over  the  years,  reclamation  projects  de- 
veloped along  the  Snake  River,  have  di- 
verted those  wat^-rs  onto  the  desert  and 
conveited  the  once-barren  sagebrush 
lands  into  .some  of  the  world's  richest  and 
most  fertile  farmlands. 

But  reclamation  in  Idaho  has  fallen 
short  of  our  available  water  supply.  Our 
people  watch  millions  of  acre-feet  of 
water  flowing  past  their  doorsteps,  run- 
ning downstream  to  turn  the  Federal 
power  generators  on  the  Columbia  River, 
without  first  being  put  to  beneficial  use 
upstream  It  would  be  bad  enough  were 
the  waters  of  the  Snake  River  merely 
passing  through  Idaho  in  their  rush  to 
swell  the  torrent  of  the  Columbia.  IJut 
the  irony  becomes  more  pronounced 
when  Idaho  farmers — who  in  1964  p.-o- 
duced  more  than  2  million  tons  of  fine 
potatoes  and  3  million  tons  of  sugar 
beets,  all  on  irrigated  lands — reckon 
that  it  is  water  which  originates  In  Idaho 
that  turns  the  Snake  River  Into  the 
surging  giant  that  it  is.  When  the  Snake 
River  enters  Idaho  at  our  eastern  border, 
it  cari'ies  an  average  annual  flow  ol  4 
million  acre-feet.  In  Its  passage 
through  Idaho,  scores  of  tributaries,  ris- 
ing in  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  my 
State,  pour  nine  times  that  amoimt  of 
water  into  the  Snake  River,  so  that  by 
the  time  it  passes  into  Oregon  and  Wasa- 
ington.  the  average  annual  flow  is  more 
than  38  million  acre-ieet. 

One  would  think  that  with  such 
bounty,  there  would  be  no  problem  in 
utilizing  this  great  flow  to  make  the 
Idaho  deserts  bloom  Yet.  for  many 
years,  we  have  not  had  a  major  new  rec- 
lamation project  started  in  Idaho.  The 
rea.son  for  the  retarded  development  has 
been  the  problem  of  finances.  Reclama- 
tion projects  carry  a  heavy  burden  of  re- 
imbursable requirements  The  cost  of 
construction  must  be  repaid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  a  50-year  period. 
But  if  the  full  cost  of  the  Irrigation  por- 
tion of  a  multiple-purpose  project  were 
charged  to  the  water  user,  the  cost  of 
such  water  would  be  prohibitive;  and  no 
farmer  could  afford  to  produce  crops  un- 
der such  circumstances.  So  the  water 
has  run  untouched  through  Idaho. 
While  the  land  lay  barren,  that  same 
flow  of  water,  a  few  miles  downstream, 
was  generating  Federal  power,  which  In 
turn  was  sold  to  municipal.  Industrial 
and  prtvate  power  users,  at  reasonable, 
but  profitable,  rates. 

These  revenues,  Mr  President,  pro- 
duced as  the  result  of  upstream  water 
contributions  to  the  Federal  power  dam 


system,  conferred  no  benefit  to  the  up- 
stream lands. 

It  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  inequity  and 
to  make  the  upstream  residents,  on  every 
tributary  of  the  Columbia  Basin  drain- 
age, equal  partnei-s  in  the  entire  basin 
development,  that  the  basin  account  pro- 
vision has  been  perfected  for  Inclusion 
in  S.  3034. 

As  set  forth  in  the  bill,  it  is  designed 
to  be  fair  to  both  the  power  aser  and 
the  water  user.  It  authorizes  an 
average  annual  allocation  of  up  to 
$30  million  from  the  future  net  revenues 
to  the  Bonneville  power  system  to  un- 
derwrite the  construction  of  new  recla- 
mation projects  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. By  supplementing  the  amount 
that  the  irrigator  can  reasonably  repay, 
the  basin  account  provision  will  end  two 
decades  of  stagnation  in  water  and  land 
resource  development  in  Idaho,  and  pro- 
vide the  needed  impetus  to  meet  the 
growing  food  and  industrial  demands  of 
the  coming  century. 

As  wiitten.  the  basin  account  section 
quite  clearly  states  that  such  financial 
assistance  for  future  reclamation  proj- 
ects shall  come  from  surplus  funds,  ac- 
cumulating as  the  dams  are  paid  off.  over 
and  above  all  costs  allocable  to  power,  so 
that  neither  the  power  rates,  or  reason- 
able provision  for  future  additions  to 
the  system,  will  be  jeopardized.  It  sets 
a  limit  upon  the  amount  of  such  surplus 
revenue  that  can  be  utilized  for  reclama- 
tion project  assistance,  but  provides  for 
periodic  review  to  determine  whether 
future  changes  In  these  limits  should  be 
made. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  perfected 
basin  account  provisions  of  S.  3034  at 
long  last  make  upstream  and  down- 
stream interests  throughout  the  Colum- 
bia-Snake River  drainage  partners  In 
the  development  of  the  entire  basin. 

By  operiing  new  lands  and  improving 
present  yields,  by  making  further  bidus- 
trial  and  municipal  waters  available 
through  future  reclamation  projects, 
more  electrical  power  consumers  will  be 
added  to  help  maintain  a  balanced  econ- 
omy throughout  the  basin. 

But  most  Importantly,  Mr.  President, 
our  entire  national  Interests  are  being 
served.  We  will  be  moving  construc- 
tively to  assure  an  adequate  food  base 
for  the  more  than  300  million  Americans 
who  will  crowd  our  cities  by  the  start  of 
the  next  century. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  Sen- 
ate passage  of  S.  3034.  In  doing  so.  I 
want  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  the  way  In  which  he  has  coop- 
erated In  finding  a  statutory  formula 
that  would  be  reasonable  and  fair  to  his 
State,  to  my  State,  and  to  each  of  the 
other  States  on  the  Columbia-Snake 
River  Basin.  It  is  a  formula  which  will 
protect  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the 
public  power  users  and  also  assure 
the  comprehensive  development  of  new- 
farmland  upstream. 

I  think  this  makes  it  possible,  for  the 
first  time,  for  every  State  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  find  a  common  Interest  In 
the  great  Federal   Investment   that   has 


been  made  In  the  water  resources  of  our 
region. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  1  and  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan]  for 
their  fine  cooperation  in  working  with 
the  chairman  over  a  period  of  several 
yeai-s  and.  moi-e  immediately,  during  the 
pa,st  sevei-al  months  in  an  endeavor  to 
find  a  workable  solution  to  the  problem 
alluded  to  by  these  two  distinguished 
Senators. 

I  think  that  we  have  found  a  solution 
and  I  commend  them  both  most  highly 
for  their  very  helpful  cooperation. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chalnnan  of  the  committee  for  the  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  prevailed  In 
our  discussion  and  deliberation  on  this 
subject,  which  has  been  a  problem  in  the 
Northwest  for  so  long. 

We  have  reached  a  woi'kable  solution 
by  which  we  can  go  forward  on  a  sound 
program  of  water  resource  development 
without  discrimination  and  without  ge- 
ographical problems. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  a  little  legislative  histoi-y  on  this 
matter. 

First  of  all  I  should  like  to  comment 
about  a  practice  which  is  growing  more 
common  day  by  day  In  the  Senate,  and 
which  I  tliink  is  not  a  good  practice  for 
the  Senate  or  for  the  legislative  proce.ss. 
That  is  the  practice  of  calling  up  bills 
sometimes  even  before  the  reports  are 
available  to  the  committee. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I  knew  what  was  in  the  bill  and  I  know 
what  is  in  the  report. 

There  Is  no  overwhelming  time  con- 
sideration Involved  in  this  matter  which 
would  not  permit  the  matter  to  go  over 
until  Senators  have  been  permitted  time 
to  examine  the  entire  subject  as  reiwrted 
and  acted  upon  by  the  committee. 

Even  though  certain  language  in  the 
report  had  been  agreed  to.  the  facts  are 
that  the  report  was  not  available  to  my 
office  all  morning  and  was  not  available 
to  me  until  I  came  on  the  floor  a  half 
hour  ago. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  critical  of  the 
chaiiman  of  the  committee  because,  as  I 
have  tried  to  make  clear,  I  was  fully  in- 
formed all  the  way  along,  and  the  lan- 
guage which  Ls  in  the  report  is  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  agreed  upon. 
However,  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
very  bad  way  to  legislate. 

I  mention  this  here  because  the  occur- 
rences have  become  more  frequent,  and 
the.se  are  matters  on  which  it  is  Im- 
IX)rtant  that  the  entire  Senate,  and  not 
merel.v  tho.se  particularly  interested  in  a 
phase  of  the  legislation,  understand  the 
legislation. 

Last  year,  and  I  believe  it  was  on  one 
of  our  major  bills,  we  did  not  even  have 
a  copy  of  the  report  until  after  the  de- 
bate had  been  going  on  for  3  days.  If 
someone  wants  to  say  that  this  is  a  heck 
of  a  way  to  run  a  railroad.  I  will  agree 


with  him  entirely.  It  does  not  make  for 
j!ood  legislation.  It  does  not  pi\e  the 
Senators  a  chance  to  be  informed.  While 
I  told  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  I  would  not  object  to  taking  the  bill 
up  today.  I  do  feel  that  this  is  bad  prac- 
tice. This  bill  was  ordered  reported  on 
June  28.  but  the  report  was  filed  only 
yesterday.  I  might  add  that  by  the 
unanimous  con.sent  order  of  June  30, 
1966,  all  committees  were  authorized  to 
file  reports  durinp  the  Independence  Day 
recess. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  not  even 
copies  of  the  bill  on  the  desks  of  Sena- 
tors today,  nor  copies  of  the  report. 

Speaking  to  the  merits  of  the  bill,  the 
Committe<'  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
faiis  reported  last  year  a  bill  which  le- 
quired  legislative  authorization  of  feasi- 
bility studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  The  pending  bill  is  the 
first  one  under  that  which  provides  legis- 
lative authorization  foi-  feasibility  studies. 

We  had  an  understanding  in  commit- 
tee that  it  would  be  the  practice  of  the 
committee — and  1  think  we  ought  to  set 
this  forth  as  it  is  contained  in  the  re- 
ixirt — that  only  those  projects  upon 
which  there  had  been  a  reconnaissance 
reix)rt  or  preliminary  survey  which  dis- 
clo.sed  that  the  projects  were  probably 
fea-sible  would  be  considered  for  author- 
ization of  feasibility  studies. 

As  I  understand  it.  and  as  I  recall  the 
meeting  of  the  committee,  it  was  the 
agreement  of  the  committee  that  they 
did  not  believe  that  any  project  should 
be  considered  for  a  feasibility  authori- 
zation until  the  preliminary  study  indi- 
cated that  there  was  a  probability  that 
It  would  be  found  economically  feasible. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
tlie  committee  if  that  is  not  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  understanding  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  agreement  it  reached. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  correct,  the  point  being  that 
It  would  be  unwise  to  undertake  a  feasi- 
bility study,  for  example,  if  the  recon- 
nais,sance  study  had  not  been  completed 
or  of  at  least  substantially  completed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  this  is  fairly 
important,  becau.se  with  the  new  legis- 
lation which  Congress  pa.ssed  last  year, 
tliis  does  change  the  whole  method  of 
operation  upon  leconnai.ssance  studies 
or  preliminary  inve*;tigations  and  feasi- 
bility studies.  With  the  new  legislation. 
I  believe  it  is  important  that  the  i-ecord 
be  clear  as  to  what  we  are  doing  and 
what  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Interior 
and  In.sular  Affairs  Committee  to  do: 
that  after  reconnais.sance  surveys  have 
been  made,  they  will  not  be  considered 
for  a  feasibility  study  or  authorized  for 
a  feasibility  study  unless  the  preliminary 
reconnais.sance  report  indicates  an  eco- 
nomic feasibility. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  this  short  leg- 
islative record  ought  to  make  clear  to 
everyone  exactly  what  the  situation 
would  be.  .so  that  the  committee  or  Con- 
gie.ss  will  not  be  a^sked  to  participate  in 
tlie  authorization  of  feasibility  studies 
where  the  prerequisilr.s  ha\e  not  been 
met. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  again 
correct. 

The  entire  matter  has  been  set  out  ir 
tlie  Record  in  detail.  I  believe  that  the 
point  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  emphasizing  here  is  one  that  Ser.- 
ators  should  be  fully  cognizant  of.  be- 
cause many  Senators  will  be  inquiiing 
about  specific  projects. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  par- 
agraphs on  pages  9  and  10  of  the  report, 
referring  to  two  projects  in  Colorado, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

In  region  7  m  the  State  of  Colorado,  two 
units,  the  Cache  la  Poudre  and  St.  Vrain. 
Long's  Peak  division.  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  were  called  to  the  committee's  at- 
tention and  were  given  special  considera- 
tion. It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  committee 
that  the  reconnaissance  level  survey  on  St. 
Vrain  should  be  completed  without  delay 
and  before  January  1,  1967.  The  recon- 
naissance investigation  on  Cache  la  Poudre 
(discussed  on  p.  63  of  the  hearings  on  S. 
3034)  should  be  reconsidered  and  a  revised 
report  submitted  to  the  committee  as  soon 
a.-:  practicable. 

REQUEST    BV   SENATOR  ALLOTT 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Long's  Peak 
division.  St.  Vrain  unit. 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Long's  Peak 
division,  Cache  la  Poudre  unit. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
fers to  two  projects  in  Colorado  which  I 
think  fall  cleaily  within  the  rule  which 
I  have  just  tried  to  explain  and  to  make 
specific. 

One  of  these  projects  is  the  Cache  la 
Poudre.  A  sort  of  semireconnais.sance 
report  has  been  submitted  on  this  proj- 
ect. Indicating  that  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
economically  feasible.  The  report  di- 
rects the  Department  of  the  Intf-rior  to 
submit  a  revised  report  to  the  committee 
on  the  Cache  la  Poudre.  so  that  we  will 
have  some  certainty  as  to  whether  or  not 
an  economic  feasibility  may  be  projected. 

If  it  is  not.  of  course,  we  can  then 
study  it  and  see  if  the  proposal  can  be 
altered  so  that  economic  feasibility 
might  be  achieved,  and  authorize  a 
feasibility  study.  If  not,  it  would,  of 
course,  not  be  eligible  for  a  feasibility 
study. 

With  respect  to  the  St.  Vrain  project. 
Longs  Peak  division,  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  this  Is  now  under 
a  reconnaissance  study:  and  the  Bureau 
has  been  directed  to  report  this  recon- 
naissance study  to  the  committee  for 
action  upon  feasibility — providing  it  is 
favorable — by  January  1.  1967.  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  say  that  although  this  is  a 
little  different  from  the  action  I  believe 
was  actually  taken  In  committee,  this  is 
completely  satisfactory  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  It  was  done  with  the 
complete  cooperation  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  my  office  and  my.self.  and  I 
think  it  will  work  out  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  reclamation  program. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  brief  comment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  I  wi.^^h  to  say 
that  we  certainly  do  not  make  it  a  prac- 


tice to  file  a  report  the  day  before  and 
vat  it  before  the  Senate  a  few  hours  be- 
fore the  time  the  bill  Is  taken  up.  al- 
though that  Is  within  the  Senate  rules, 
as  long  as  the  report  is  ready  at  the  time 
of  being  called  up.  If  it  Is  on  the 
calendar. 

However,  we  are  confronted  with  an 
unusual  situation  at  this  time.  In  that 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act — Public  Law  89-72.  79 
Stat.  213 — that  I  alluded  to  in  my  re- 
marks makes  it  very  clear  that  neither 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior,  nor  »any 
bureau,  nor  any  person  acting  under  his 
authority,  shall  engage  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  feasibility  report  under  rec- 
lamation law  with  respect  to  any  other 
water  resouice  project  unless  the  prep- 
aration of  such  feasibility  report  has 
been  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

What  I  have  just  mentioned  became 
efifective  on  July  1,  1966.  So  that  there 
is  a  real  question  here  as  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  pro- 
ceed on  feasibility  studies  since  July  1. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize this,  because  I  think  this  points 
up  the  need  to  act  expeditiously. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Piesident, 
S.  3034.  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Jackson  I  deserves  immediate  considera- 
tion and  passage.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
e,ngage  in  feasibility  investigations  of 
certain  water  resoui'ce  development  pro- 
posals.      ^ 

Section  8  of  the  Fedeial  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  states  that  after  July  1. 
1966.  the  Secretary  of  the  Intei'ior  shall 
not  engage  in  the  preparation  of  any 
feasibility  report  under  reclamation  law 
unless  such  a  report  has  been  specifically 
authorized  by  law.  S.  3034  would  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  per- 
form additional  analysis  and  study  on 
proposals  pending  before  Congress,  to 
prepare  reports  on  proposals  which  have 
been  substantially  completed,  and  to 
continue  unfinished  studies. 

Since  the  decision  to  undertake  a 
feasibility  study  is  of  great  importance 
in  determining  whether  a  reclamation 
project  should  be  authorized.  Congress 
should  be  responsible  for  judging  all  au- 
thorizations for  feasibility  studies. 
After  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  com- 
pletes such  studies,  they  are  submitted 
to  Congress  for  consideration.  Thus, 
with  authoi'ization  of  both  feasibility 
studies  and  projects.  Congress  can  coor- 
dinate plaiuiing  and  development  of  irri- 
gated agricultural  lands. 

The  bill  before  us  today  authorizes 
feasibility  studies  of  projects  throughout 
the  westein  part  of  the  United  States. 
Included  in  these  studies  are  six  in  Texas 
which  are  worthy  of  note:  the  Columbus 
Bend  project  in  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin;  the  Palmetto  Bend  project 
on  the  Lavaca  and  Navidad  Rners:  the 
Cuero  project  on  the  Guadalupe  River 
in  south-central  Texas:  the  Cibolo  proj- 
ect on  CiboIo  Creek  in  San  Antonio  River 
Basin:  the  Nueces  River  project  on  the 
F^rio  River  in  tJic  Nueces  River  Basin  in 
the  vicinity  of  Corpus  Christi;  and  the 
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Texas  basins  project,  encompassing  the 
gulf  coastal  streams  of  Texas  extendini? 
from  the  Sabine  River  on  the  north  to 
the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south. 

S.  3034  is  import»<it  in  our  national 
program  of  water  ;^source  development. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  needs  this 
authorization  to  continue  the  analysis  of 
proposed  reclamation  projects.  I  urge 
my  fellow  Senators  to  join  me  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  readin;!:  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TVe  bill 
will  be  stated  by  titU-. 

The  Legislative  Ci.erk.  Calendar 
No.  1326  IS  31121  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Clear  Air  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
grants  to  air  pollution  control  agencies 
for  maintenance  of  air  pollution  control 
programs  in  addition  to  present  author- 
ity for  grants  to  develop,  establish,  or 
improve  such  programs:  make  the  use  of 
appropriations  under  the  act  more  flex- 
ible by  consolidating  the  appropriation 
authorization.";  under  the  act  and  delet- 
ing the  provi.s.on  limiting  the  total  of 
grants  for  support  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  to  20  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation  for  any  year;  extend  the 
duration  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  act:  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
ByrdI  may  have  15  minutes  to  speak, 
regardless  of  the  rule  of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A   PENALTY   FOR   USING  U.S.   COAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  ministers  of  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  nations  meet 
this  week  in  Luxembourg  to  discuss  and 
possibly  act  on  a  proposal  which  is  of  di- 
rect coiicern  to  our  Nation  and  the  bitu- 
minous coal  industry.  By  instituting  a 
two-part  subsidy  plan,  the  Cwmnunity's 
High  Authority  hopes  to  cut  sharply  into 
the  favorable  price  diflferential  which 
now  enables  US.  coal  to  compete  eflec- 
tively  in  European  energy  markets. 

The  possibility  that  such  an  action 
could  be  taken  by  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  Is  a  distressing  one,  In  my 


opinion.  While  seeking  to  strengthen 
the  European  coal  industry,  the  High 
Authority  seems  willing  to  impose  sub- 
stantially higher  costs  on  steel  producers 
in  the  six-nation  area.  The  effect  can 
only  be  higher  prices  for  virtually  all 
types  of  goods  throughout  all  of  Europe. 
In  an  address  last  month  before  a 
joint  luncheon  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
sociation  and  the  Coal  Exporters  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  touched  on  this  very  point. 
Speaking  directly  to  representatives  of 
the  Coal  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
who  were  present  at  the  Washington 
luncheon,  the  Vice  President  said: 

American  coal  can  help  you  reduce  your 
energy  coats.  It  can  help  restrain  inflation- 
ary forces  In  yo\ir  economies.  For  as  you 
well  know,  the  cost  of  energy,  the  price  of 
energy  for  your  Industry  is  a  part  and  some- 
times a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  every 
product.  Your  products  become  more  com- 
petitive as  you  are  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  production. 

No  one  can  question  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  Vice  President's  words,  but 
the  High  Authority  of  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  appears  to  believe  it  Is  doing 
something  good  by  increasing  the  cost 
of  coking  coal  used  in  steel  mills  In  its 
member  countries. 

At  present,  US.  coking  coal  enjoys 
a  price  advantage  of  about  $4  per  ton. 
as  delivered  in  Europe,  over  coking  coal 
produced  In  Europe.  By  purchasing 
American  coal.  European  mills  produce 
steel  at  substantially  lower  cost,  and 
everyone  benefits.  Now  the  High  Au- 
thority Is  recommending  that  member 
governments  be  required  to  pay  a  sub- 
sidy on  U.S.  coking  coal  consumed  in 
steel  production  in  their  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  reports,  these  subsidies  would 
amoimt  to  about  80  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent price  differential.  The  payments 
would  go  into  a  Community  fund  and 
would  be  used  to  pay  out  subsidies  oit 
coking  coal  mined  In  one  ECSC  country 
and  consumed  in  steel  mills  in  another. 

Specific  details  apparently  have  not 
yet  been  worked  out.  But  the  threat  of 
this  action  Is  one  we  cannot  overlook  here 
at  home.    The  reasons  are  quite  simple. 

The  fact  that  American  coal  can  com- 
pete in  foreign  energy  markets  Ls  a 
tribute  to  the  thoroughly  modern  coal 
IndustiT  which  is  now  producing  coal  in 
increasingly  greater  volume  at  remark- 
ably low  cost.  The  average  American 
miner's  production  Is  now  something  on 
the  order  of  17  tons  per  day.  On  the 
continent,  the  most  efficient  of  his 
counterparts  is  the  West  German  miner 
who  produces  about  3  tons  of  coal  per 
day. 

American  efficiency  in  moving  coal 
to  ports  contributes  substantially  to  the 
maintenance  of  low  costs-  Efficient 
coal -handling  equipment  at  Norfolk  and 
Newport  News  enables  large  quantities 
of  high-quality  coal  to  be  loaded  rapidly 
aboard  huge  colliers,  again  at  remark- 
ably low  cost.  And  everyone  benefits, 
including  the  ultimate  consimier  of 
European  products  made  with  the  en- 
ergy contained  in  coal  mined  in  the 
United  States. 

An  important  aspect,  as  I  see  it,  is  that 
coal  exports  mean  a  great  deal  to  our 


balance  of  payments.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent agrees  that  this  is  so.  for  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Coal  Export-ers  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Coal  Association 
he  had  this  to  say: 

Our  coal  export  tonnage  has  increti:rd 
steadily  over  the  past  Hfteen  years.  For  this 
we  are  very  grateful.  L.ist  year  we  exported 
about  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  coal, 
something  like  ten  percent  of  our  total  out- 
put ot  coal.  May  I  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  express  a  note  of 
thanks  to  the  exporters  of  coal- for  your 
helpfulness  In  this  balance  of  payments  sit- 
uation. I  am  convinced  that  the  strength 
of  th«  dollar  Is  in  many  ways  underwritten 
by  I  he  vol  urn?  of  coal  exports. 

The  Vice  President  also  said  we  are 
able  and  willing  to  export  even  more 
coal,  and  our  producers  and  coal  export- 
ers certainly  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  But  a  proposal  such  as 
that  being  advanced  by  the  ECSC  High 
Authority  at  the  meeting  in  Luxembourg 
this  week  would  have  serious  repercus- 
sions on  this  Nation's  coal  industry.  It 
would,  for  one  thing,  upset  the  deHcate 
balance-of-payments  situation  to  which 
coal  now  contributes  about  $500  million 
annually.  At  a  time  when  this  contri- 
bution should  be  increasing,  our  friends 
in  EJurope  who  have  benefited  so  materi- 
ally from  the  availability  of  abundant, 
economical,  and  dependable  American 
coal,  want  to  force  us  from  their  cokin',' 
coal  market  at  considerable  cost  to  all  of 
their  people. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  recent  coal 
luncheon,  the  Vice  President  also  cit«d 
an  old  New  England  saying: 

A  rising  tide  lifts  all  the  boats. 

He  went  on  to  say,  specifically  to  the 
visitors  from  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe: 

Tlus  Is  Just  a  simple  way  of  sjiylnR  tUat 
what  helps  someone  else  helps  you.  Tlie  ris- 
ing tide  of  International  trade  can  benefit 
all  of  us  and  every  industrialized  nation  or 
every  nation  that  hoF>es  to  have  industriali- 
zation knows  the  importance  of  energy  fuelt, 
and  knows  Indeed  the  Importance  of  coal. 

We  hope  our  friends  in  Europe  will 
realize  that  the  step  proposed  by  the 
High  Authority  Is  one  which  would  set 
into  motion  a  •'falling  tide"  which  would 
ultimately  provide  no  long-teim  help  to 
the  natioiis  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
mtmity  or  to  our  own  Nation.  A  drastic 
step  such  as  that  proposed  wotild,  in  my 
opinion,  almost  certainly  set  off  a  wave 
of  inflation  which  Europe  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  afford.  The  ability  of  European- 
produced  goods,  including  steel,  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets  certainly  would  be 
undermined  in  the  long  run. 

Industry  in  Europe  has  come  to  rely 
on  American  coal.  This  vital  product 
of  our  mines.  In  West  Virginia  and  it.s 
sister  coal-producing  States,  contributes 
heavily  to  the  maintenance  of  strong 
free-enterprise  s>'Stems  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  coal  industry  can  meet 
competition  in  every  nation  in  which  it 
is  used. 

Continued  expansion  in  production  of 
coal  for  use  at  home  and  abroad  means 
new  job  opportunities  In  the  hard- 
pres.«cd  coal  regions.  If.  however,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  foreign  coal  mar- 
kets is  to  be  reduced,  or  lost  altogether, 
new  employment  in  the  mines  just  will 


not  materalize  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
needed.  And  the  action  .suggested  by  the 
High  Authority  certainly  would  upset  our 
balance-of-payments  .situation. 

I  know  Government  officials  who  are 
responsible  for  expanding  coal  exports 
are  concei-ned.  deeply  concerned,  over 
the  po.s.sibility  rai.sed  by  this  proposal  to 
.subsidize  Euiopean  coking  coal  at  our 
expense.  I  know  also  that  the  State 
Department  Is  aware  of  the  .situation  and 
doubtless  will  expre.ss  through  diplomatic 
channels  our  Governments  official  con- 
cern. 

Thi.s  one  step  may  be  all  that  is  needed 
to  bring  the  ministers  meeting  this  week 
in  Luxembourg  to  the  realization  that 
American  coking  coal,  dependable  and 
economical,  is  vital  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  European  st.eel  industry  and 
the  Industries  throughout  Europe  which 
lely  on  its  products.  I  am  sure  we  can 
depend  upon  our  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives in  Europe  to  remind  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
nations  of  something  else  the  Vice  Pies- 
ident  said  at  the  coal  luncheon  last 
month: 

I  submit  thai  tliis  rising  tide  of  interna- 
tional trade  can  benefit  particularly  the  peo- 
ple of  our  co'.intries  wlio  depend  on  coal  for 
warmtli,  for  the  human  needs,  for  indus- 
trial progress  and  .strength,  and  for  the  means 
towards  a  better  and  a  more  prosperous  life. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF   1966 

The  Senate  resumed  tlie  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  3112  1  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies  for  mainte- 
nancft  of  air  pollution  control  piograms 
ni  addition  to  pre.sent  authority  for 
grants  to  develop,  establi.sh.  or  improve 
such  progi-ams;  make  the  use  of  appro- 
pi-iations  under  the  act  more  flexible  by 
con.solidating  the  appropriation  authori- 
zations under  the  act  and  deleting  the 
pi-ovision  limiting  the  total  of  grants 
for  support  of  air  pollution  conti'ol  pio- 
gi-ams  to  20  peicent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  any  year:  extend  the 
duration  of  the  piograms  authorized 
by  the  act:  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time .shortly  befote  2  o'clock  p  m..  I  hope 
to  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  so 
that  member.s  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee may  pioce<'d  to  request  a  vea- 
and-nay  vote  on  Calendar  No.  1326.  S. 
3112.  the  pending  busine.ss.  It  has  been 
agreed  with  the  leader  of  the  majority 
that  at  2  o'clock  pm  we  will  proceed 
to  vote,  on  the  a.s.sumption  that  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  will  be  ordeied. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    ACREXMF.NT 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent, therefore,  that  the  Senate  pioceed 
to  vote  at  2  o'clock  p  in.  on  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  .so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  California  ask 
also  that  rule  XII  be  waived? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  rule  XII  be 
waived  in  connection  with  my  request. 


The  PRESIDING  Ol-TICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  i-oll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  c|ll   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Mr.  President,  a  little 
le.s.s  than  3'2  yeais  ago.  the  late  Senator 
McNamara.  of  Michigan,  then  chaiiman 
of     the    Senate    Committee    on    Public 
Works,  cieated  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and   Water  Pollution      Our 
fir.st  major  legislation  from  that  subcom- 
mittee  was   the  Clean   Air  Act  of   1963. 
That  legislation  launched  a  vigoi'ous  Fed- 
eral piogram  to  aid  the  States  and  local 
governments  to  combat  the  ever-increas- 
ing threat  of  polluted  air.    Last  year,  we 
amended   the  Clean   Air  .-\ct   to  initiate 
conti'ols  on  harmful  automotive  exhaust 
emissions,  and  we  added  the  Solid  Waste 
Di-sposal  Act  to  our  aisenal  of  weapons 
in  the  fight  for  an  improved  environment. 
Today,  we  bi'ing  to  the  Senate  addi- 
tional amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
These    amendments    have    the    vigoious 
backing   of   the   member.s   of   the   Public 
Woiks  Committee,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.     They  ai-e  evidence  of  the  contin- 
ued concern  of  our  committer  with  tie 
problems  of  air  pollution  and  of  the  de- 
termination of  our  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph!,  to  maintain  our  search  for 
improved  ways  of  leducing  the  hazards 
of  air  pollution. 

Today  s  legislation  is  a  step  forward, 
but  it  IS  not  the  end  of  our  efforts.  We 
cannot  rest  until  we  have  lemoved  the 
tlneats  to  mans  health,  well-being  and 
economic  advancement  which  man  him- 
.self  cieates  in  a  modern,  technological 
.society. 

S.  3112  amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  in 
order  to  provide  for  a  .stronger,  more  ef- 
fective air  pollution  control  effort  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  level. 

S.  3112,  a-s  reported,  is  based  on  leg- 
islation proposed  by  the  administration. 
T)ic  primary  purposes  of  the  bill  are  to 
con.solidate  appropriation  authorizations 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  to  authorize 
funds  to  continue  the  progiam  through 
1969. 

S.  3112  institutes  a  new  grant  progiam 
to  allow  air  pollution  control  agencies 
up  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing programs  for  the  pievention  and 
control  of  air  pollution,  and  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  giants  to  inter- 
municipal  or  interstate  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  in  an  amount  up  to  thi-ee- 
fifth.s  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  regional 
air  pollution  control  programs. 

S  3112  removes  the  limitation  in  exist- 
ing law  that  no  moi'e  than  20  percent  of 
the  sums  appiopriated  annually  under 
the  act  may  be  u.sed  for  support  of  air 
pollution  control  programs,  and  provides 
that  in  determining  the  eligibility  for  a 
program  grant  nonrecurrent  expendi- 
tures of  the  participating  agencies  in  the 
pieceding  year  shall  not  be  considei-ed. 

Finally.  S.  3112  provides  that  grants 
for  intei'state  progiams,  subject  to  the 


12'2-peicent  limitation,  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Secretaiy  according  to  the 
portion  of  such  grant  that  is  chargeable 
to  any  one  State. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Congress 
enacted  major  legislation  dealing  with 
the  specific  pioblem  of  pollution  emanat- 
ing fiom  automobiles.  That  legislation 
has  i-esulted  in  pi-omulgation,  by  the  Sec- 
i-etary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fai-e.  of  i-egulations  relating  to  the  con- 
ti-ol  of  hai-mful  motor  vehicle  exhausts. 
Those  regulations  will  require  installa- 
tion of  automobile  exhaust  control 
devices  on  all  1968  model  automobiles. 

Last  year's  amendments  also  piovided 
a  mechanLsm  for  abatement  of  inter- 
national air  pollution:  for  acceleration 
of  reseai'ch  concerning  methods  of  con- 
trol of  pollution  from  motor  vehicles  and 
the  emission  of  oxides  of  sulfur:  for  pub- 
lic conferences  directed  toward  the  pre- 
vention of  new  or  more  aggravated  inter- 
state air  pollution  problems:  and  for 
construction,  staffing,  and  equipping  fa- 
cilities needed  by  the  Depaitment  to 
carry  out  its  lesponsibilities  under  the 
act. 

The  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  last  years  legislative  action  requiie 
additional  funds  if  the  programs  author- 
ized are  to  be  adequately  and  effectively 
pursued. 

Tlie  committee  bill  has.  thei'efore.  au- 
thorized  the  lequested  $46  million  for 
1967  and  pi'ovided  $70  million  for  1968, 
and  $80  million  for  1969.  The.se  author- 
izations will  provide  adequate  funds  to 
carry  out  the  new  maintenance  grant 
program  authoiized  by  this  act  and  give 
the  Division  of  Air  Pollution  sufficient 
funds  to  support  essential  research  pro- 
grams. The  $46  million  authorized  for 
1967  represents  a  $10  million  increase 
over  existing  authorization.  Tins  in- 
ci-ease  is,  in  part,  icquiied  by  the  ex- 
panded program  of  i-esearch  into  the 
control  of  sulfur  emi.ssions  and  automo- 
bile emissions  and  includes  $7  million  as 
the  added  cost  of  maintenance  giant 
program. 

The  authorizations  for  1968  and  1969 
represent  similar  increases  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  division  and  $10  and  $13 
million,  respectively,  to  carry  out  the 
maintenance  pi-ant  program. 

On  the  latter  pxjint.  the  committee  is 
convinced  of  the  desirability  of  provid- 
ing Federal  aid  to  continuation  of  air 
pollution  control  programs.  Existing 
program  grants  have  stimulated  SUte 
and  local  activity  by  providing  Fedei-al 
matching  funds  for  new  or  improved 
program.s.  They  were  not  designed  for 
sustained  St.ate  and  local  control  efforts 
necessar>'  to  cope  with  a  continuing  air 
pollution  problem.  Tliis  has  discrimi- 
nated against  States  and  localities  who 
initiated  their  own  excellent  programs 
prior  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  arid  it  has 
worked  a  hardship  on  other  States  and 
localities. 

Therefoi-e.  the  committee  considers 
the  provision  of  S.  3112,  authorizing  the 
Seci-^tar>-  to  make  gi-ants  for  mainuin- 
ing  air  pollution  control  programs,  to  be 
es.sential.  The  50-percent  matching 
grant  program  to  State  and  local  agen- 
cies and  the  three-fifths  matching  grant 
program    to    regional    agencies    should 
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provide  adequate  incentive  for  mainte- 
nance of  this  effort. 

The  committee  has  further  provided 
that  nonrecurrent  expenditures  of  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  will  not  be  consid- 
ered In  determining  the  eligibility  for  a 
grant.  Many  factors  may  justifiably 
cause  the  level  of  expenditures  by  a  pol- 
lution control  agency  to  fluctuate,  in- 
cluding, for  example,  nonrecuri'ent  costs 
of  equipment,  of  facilities,  acquisition  of 
property,  or  the  initiation  of  studies  con- 
cerning air  quality  or  other  matters. 
Where  the  overall  workability  of  the  air 
pollution  control  program  is  not  im- 
paired, fluctuations  in  expenditures 
should  not  make  local  agencies  ineligible 
for  Federal  matching  grants  support. 

S.  3112  deletes  the  provision  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Mhich  limits  the  total  for 
grants  in  support  of  air  pollution  control 
programs  to  20  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  any  fiscal  year. 

The  existing  act  imposes  a  fixed  rela- 
tionship between  '^rant  funds  to  the  otal 
appropriations  for  all  Federal  air  pollu- 
tion activities.  Air  pollution  and  the 
possibilities  for  control  action  are  sub- 
ject to  rapid  change.  Over  a  period  of 
time,  the  pattern  of  needs  and  desirable 
program  balance  with  respect  t«}  re- 
search, technical  assistance,  tra.,ning. 
Federal  abatement  activities,  grants  to 
State  and  local  control  agencies,  and 
other  activities  may  vary  considerably. 
The  committee  believes  it  would  be  wise 
to  leave  tlie  determination  of  the  rela- 
tive emphasis  to  be  given  to  each  of  these 
activities  to  tlie  annual  budgetary  and 
appropriation  process  so  that  judgments 
may  be  based  upon  the  overall  require- 
ments existing  at  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  major 
provisions  of  the  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate.  However,  there  are  two 
other  matters  which  the  committee  ex- 
amined during  its  hearings  on  S.  3112 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  and  it;s  chairman  that  discus- 
sions limited  to  pending  legislation  are 
not  sufficient  when  dealing  with  pollu- 
tion of  our  air  and  water  environment. 
The  subcommittee  has  tried  to  develop 
as  much  Information  as  is  available  on 
potential  problems  in  order  to  inform  the 
public  of  existing  or  potential  threats  to 
our  environment  which  may  require  ad- 
ditional administrative  or  legislative 
action. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  question  of 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere  from 
lead  and  beryllium  The  subcommittee 
learned  in  its  hearings  that  there  is  a 
potential  danger  to  the  public  health 
from  the  use  of  beryllium  in  large  quan- 
tities in  rocket  firing.  On  the  ba.sls  of 
the  information  received  relative  to  this 
subject,  the  committee,  in  its  report,  has 
recommended  that  the  Public  Health 
Sei-vice  develop  such  guidelines  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  the  protection  of 
public  health  and  safety  against  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  beryllium  dispersed  into 
the  atmosphere  by  rocket  firings. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  on  en- 
vironmental lead  contamination  raised 
many  unanswered  questions.     It  is  well 


known  that  lead  is  a  toxic  substance; 
that  it  i.s  an  element  not  natural  to  the 
human  body,  and  that,  absorbed  in  large 
quantities,  it  can  have  toxic  results 
These  facts  have  been  common  knowl- 
edge in  lead  industries  for  many  years 
and  have  resulted  in  strict  procedures 
for  the  protection  of  workers  in  those 
industrie.s.  The  results  of  that  program 
have  been  impressive. 

However,  the  problem  of  adverse  ef- 
fects of  lead  contamination  goes  far 
beyond  the  clinical  injuries  of  workers  in 
lead  using  industries.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  the  subclinical  effects  of 
long-term  low  levels  of  expcsure. 

Lead  In  the  atmosphere,  attributable 
to  automobile  exhaust  emissions,  has 
greatly  increased  over  the  pa.st  three 
decades.  There  is  no  unanimity  among 
the  experts  as  to  the  danger  or  lack  of 
danger  from  this  increase. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  pregnant 
women  and  younger  children  retain  a 
proportionately  greater  amount  of  lead 
which  they  ingest  from  the  environment 
and  arc  more  susceptible  to  its  toxic 
effects.  Other  evidence  indicates  that 
relatively  small — compared  with  indus- 
trial standards — concentrations  of  lead 
are  capable  of  producing  intellectual  dis- 
abilities and  retardation  in  children,  and 
that  some  types  of  diseases  Including 
kidney,  hver,  blood,  and  bone  problems, 
render  the  body  more  susceptible  to  lead 
toxicity. 

The  committee  notes  suggestions  in 
the  work  of  scientists  in  this  country. 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  the  lead  In 
amounts  and  concentrations  much  less 
than  levels  traditionally  connected  with 
lead  poisoning  are  capable  to  producing 
serious  effects  on  the  central  nervous 
system  and  particularly  the  production 
and  maintenance  of  red  blood  cells. 

This  evidence  is.  at  present,  only  frag- 
mentary and  controversial.  However,  it 
i.s  important  to  note  that  the  standards 
of  safety  developed  for  health  of  male 
adults  working  in  lead  industries  are  not 
necessarily  relevant  to  problems  of  long- 
term,  low  levels  of  exposure,  particularly 
for  those  who  retain  higher  than  normal 
amounts  of  lead  and  who  are  more  vul- 
nerable to  toxic  effects  of  lead. 

This  information,  developed  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  suggests  that 
both  the  committee  and  those  agencies 
charged  with  protection  of  the  public 
health  should  further  investigate  the  fol- 
lowing questions  regai"ding  lead  in  the 
atmo-sphere : 

First.  What  are  the  cumulative  effects 
of  subclinical  exposure  over  long  and 
short  periods  of  time? 

Second.  What  dangerous  effects  of 
abnormal  storage  in  the  bones  are  likely 
to  result  from  the  normal  course  of 
events  and  from  accidents  resulting  in 
massive  bleeding  and  dissolution  of  bone 
ti.ssues? 

Third.  What  synergistic  effects  can  be 
anticipated  with  subclinical  concentra- 
tions of  lead  combined  with  other  en- 
vironmental and  somatic  agents,  either 
those  present  in  significant  quantities 
now  or  projected  for  the  future? 

Fourth.  Are  present  levels  dangerous 
either  clinically  or  subclinically  in  the 
ways  suggested? 


Fifth.  Are  levels  in  danger  of  increas- 
ing to  hazardous  levels? 

Sixth.  Are  levels  reaching  a  point 
where  unpredictable  incidents  of  a  lead 
or  nonlead  nature  can  cause  toxicity? 

Because  the  majority  of  atmospheric 
lead  is  held  to  come  from  lead  com- 
pounds in  auto  exhaust,  there  is  a  need 
to  concentrate  on  this  aspect  of  the 
problem — to  develop  further  informa- 
tion about  subclinical  effects  of  moderate 
lead  concentrations — to  evaluate  pro- 
posals to  eliminate  lead  from  gasoline 
both  from  technical  feasibility  as  well 
as  the  economic  a.spect — to  hear  testi- 
mony on  alternatives  to  internal  com- 
bustion— and  especially  to  determine 
whether  any  existing  governmental  body 
presently  has  the  authority,  mechanism, 
and  financing  to  control  the  load  in  the 
atmasphere  from  auto  exhausts. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  stimu- 
late industry  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
means  of  control  from  automobile  ex- 
hausts. 

Bccau.se  competition  is  the  watchword 
of  American  enterprise,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  stimulate  reasonable  al- 
ternatives to  internal  combustion.  Pre- 
dictable increases  in  urban  air  pollu- 
tion may  one  day  dictate  elimination  of 
presently  conceived  modes  of  trans- 
IX)rtation  from  that  urban  environment. 
Alternatively,  the  automobile  Industry 
must  be  encouraged  to  develop  its  com- 
bustion processes  so  as  to  limit,  to  the 
maximum  extent  economically  feasible, 
emissions  of  air  pollutants. 

The  committee  report  recommends  an 
Interdepartmental  task  force  to  investi- 
gate means  of  reducing  air  pollution  by 
use  of  new  methods  of  transportation  not 
Involving  intcmal  combustion  efigines. 
Such  a  task  force  should  consider  ad- 
vanced methods  of  electrified  rapid  tran- 
sit, batterj'  operated  vehicles,  and  the 
prospects  of  developing  the  fuel  cell  for 
commercial  use. 

Urbanization  is  not  reversible, 
Though  many  of  us  from  nonurban 
areas  would  like  to  believe  that  clean 
air  and  open  space  are  available  to  all 
the  people,  this  Is  not  the  case. 

If  we  are  to  live  In  an  urban  society, 
then  efforts  must  be  made  to  adequately 
protect  the  public  from  the  hazard  as.so- 
ciated  with  polluted  air.  This  cannot  be 
a  secondary  goal  nor  can  it  be  an  effort 
which  will  take  place  sometime  in  the 
future. 

The  problem  confronts  us  now  and 
must  be  dealt  with  now.  TTie  Federal 
Government  has  the  opportunity  and 
the  obligation  to  provide  the  leadership 
In  this  effort.  Should  we  fail,  another 
Donora,  Pa.,  is  not  unlikely. 

There  resLs  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
of  us  who  legislate  today  the  responsi- 
bility to  provide  a  healthy  environment 
for  those  who  will  grow  up  in  our  cities 
tomorrow.  This  will  be  the  pattern  of 
future  legislation  and  will  direct  the  ef- 
forts which  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
will  make. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  discuss  an- 
other matter  which  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  subcommittee,  raising  serious 
question  of  public  policy. 
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The  subcommittee  heard  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  discuss  a  contract 
pursuant  to  which  the  Bureau  would 
conduct  a  research  program  for  API  at 
API's  expense. 

The  committee's  attention  was  di- 
rected to  this  subject  by  a  Department 
of  Interior  press  release  which  noted; 

Lead  Is  toxic,  and  because  Increasingly 
large  amounts  of  It  are  released  Into  the 
atmosphere  from  auto  exhavLsts.  considerable 
Interest  has  been  arou.sed  In  research  on 
possible  new  types  of  unleaded  motor  fuel  to 
reduce  air  pollution. 

Tlie  toxicity  of  lead  and  the  potential 
poisoning  of  the  atmosphere  from  lead 
have  been  discussed  earlier  in  this  re- 
port. The  fact  t^at  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Govemm..  .t  was  apparently  jjer- 
forming  research  on  this  subject  for  a 
private  group  when  the  results  of  the 
research  might  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  sponsoring  group  concerned  the 
committee. 

In  testimony  from  Dr.  Walter  Hibbard, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
committee  learned; 

It  should  be  emphasized  tliat  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  neither  professes  competence  nor 
considers  as  part  of  its  research  mission  the 
health  effects  of  automotive  emissions  as  air 
pollutants.  This  properly  Is  a  resix>nslbUlty 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  The  Bureau's 
research  on  fuels  combustion  is  organized  to 
(1)  identify  and  measure  the  effluents  that 
are  generated  in  fuel  use.  and  (2)  study  the 
Interdependence  of  factors  In  the  vehicle  and 
combustion  system. 

However,  the  committee  was  extremely 
concerned  by  a  clause  In  the  contract 
between  the  Bureau  and  API  which  pro- 
hlted  release  of  any  information  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  study  'without 
prior  written  approval  of  the  other 
party."  The  committee  feels  that  in  a 
matter  such  as  the  question  of  lead  in 
gasoline,  the  primary  contributor  to  lead 
In  the  atmosphere;  the  findings  of  Fed- 
eral research  should  not  be  bound  by  po- 
tential private  economic-based  decisions. 

The  committee  does  not  object  to  the 
performance  of  research  by  Federal 
agencies  on  behalf  of  private  organiza- 
tions in  areas  where  questions  of  the 
general  welfare  are  not  involved.  How- 
ever, the  potential  health  hazard  from 
lead  in  the  atmosphere  is  of  sufficient 
concern  that  the  committee  feels  this 
type  of  research  program  to  be  poten- 
tially adverse  to  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  a  Federal 
agency  performs  research  on  behalf  of 
a  private  organization  is  not.  bv  defini- 
tion, contrary  to  public  policy.  However, 
in  this  particular  instance,  the  potential 
health  hazard  from  lead  In  the  atmos- 
phere is  of  sufBclent  concern  that  I  feel 
this  type  of  research  program  to  be  po- 
tentially adverse  to  the  public  interest. 
In  its  report,  the  committee  recom- 
mended: 

First.  That  agreements  between  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  private  organizations 
not  include  restrictive  contractual  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  release  of  such 
information  as  may  be  developed  during 
the  period  of  research; 

Second.  That  the  research  program  In 
this  particular  Instance  be  constantly  re- 
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viewed  by  the  division  of  air  pollution  in 
order  that  that  agency  may  have  early 
access  to  any  information  developed 
relative  to  public  health;  and 

Third.  That  in  the  future,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  specifically,  and  other  agencies 
in  general,  inform  the  Congress  of  the 
purpose,  intent,  cost,  contractual  limita- 
tion of,  and  participants  in  any  study 
by  any  Federal  agency,  financed  by  a  pri- 
vate organization,  at  least  90  days  prior 
to  signing  any  agreement  to  carry  out 
such  a  study. 

If  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  not 
approve  a  Federal  research  program  and 
if  the  Congress  is  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  authorize  such  a  research  pro- 
gram, it  seems  to  me  that  a  Federal 
agency  is  going  beyond  Its  legislative 
limitations  in  seeking  out  private  financ- 
ing to  perform  any  research  activity. 
Therefore,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  Federal  agencies  not  enter 
into  research  contracts  on  behalf  of  pri- 
vate agencies  wherein  a  question  of  pri- 
vate economic  interest  as  versus  the  gen- 
eral welfare  are  Involved. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take 
note  of  another  important  issue. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  committee 
on  S.  3400,  introduced  by  Senator  Pavl 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  which  would  amend 
the  solid  waste  disposal  act  relative  to 
the  disposition  of  junked  automobiles. 
In  addition  to  hearing  Senator  Douglas, 
the  committee  also  heard  witnesses  from 
the  division  of  .solid  waste  and  the  scrap 
industrj'. 

Tlie  committee  was  impressed  by  Sen- 
ator Douglas'  proposal  and  testimony, 
and  believes  the  purpose  of  ridding  the 
Nation  of  the  blight  created  by  junked 
automobiles,  while  preserving  the  valu- 
able resources  associated  with  the  junked 
automobile,  is  a  goal  worthy  of  achieve- 
ment. 

However,  S.  3400  presents  the  commit- 
tee with  complex  problems  and  the  testi- 
mony received  emphasized  these  com- 
plexities In  the  interest  of  early  report- 
ing of  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments, 
the  committee  decided  to  delay  action  on 
S.  3400  until  further  information  could 
be  received  and  tlie  necessary  study  of 
the  legislation  could  be  perfonned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  legislation. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
at  this  point  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Public  Works  fMr.  Ran- 
dolph 1,  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  BocGsl,  and  to 
all  members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  for  the  dedicated  coop- 
eration and  participation  wliich  they 
have  given,  over  a  period  of  3  years,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  air 
and  water  pollution.  I  think  it  is  not 
Inappropriate  for  me  to  say  that  much 
creative  legislation  In  these  fields  has 
come  out  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee,  which  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  contributions 
of  my  dedicated  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee and  the  staffs  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  them. 


Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  that  portion  of  the  committee 
report  (No.  1361*  wliich  relates  to  the 
lead  problpm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  rejwrt  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

AIR  PoLn:-noN  from  lead  and  oihes 

STTBSTANCES 

During  the  hearings  on  S.  3112.  the 
svibcommlttee  heard  t.esilmony  of  an  explor- 
atorj-  nature  on  the  question  of  contamina- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  from  lead  and  other 
substances.  At  these  hearings  Information 
was  presented  regarding  the  questions  of  at- 
mospheric contamination  from  beryllium  and 
lead. 

Dr  Harriet  L  Hardy,  assistant  medical  di- 
rector, Occupational  Health  Service  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  an 
expert  on  beryllium  toxicology,  testified  that 
the  general  population  may  be  in  great 
dajjger  of  poisoning  from  beryllium  released 
by  the  firing  of  rockets. 

S!ie  stated,  The  use  of  beryllium  In  large 
quantities  in  rocket  firing  Is  "in  my  opinion 
unwise.  My  opinion  Is  b.ised  on  the  Impos- 
sibility of  control  of  weather  and  likelihood 
of  teclinieaJ  accident." 

Since  beryllium  h.is  been  shown  tc  be  in- 
curably damaging  to  individuals  exposed  to 
only  small  airborne  amoimts.  the  Federal 
Government  ha:s  a  critical  responsibility  Ln 
minimiKiDg  exposure  to  the  population  from 
its  facilities  and  programs.  Including  rocket 
firing.  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  consider  the  standards 
developed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  early  adopt  and  promulgate  such 
guidelines  as  might  be  necessary  to  Insure 
the  protection  of  public  health  and  safety 
against  the  adverse  effects  of  beryllium  dis- 
persed in  the  area  of  rocket  firing's. 

The  committee  heard  a  good  deal  of  expert 
testimony  about  clas.<;ical  or  clinical  lead 
poisoning,  derived  prim.arily  from  occupa- 
tional experience,  and  about  the  safe  Ixxly 
levels  of  lead  with  respect  to  concentrations 
in  blood,  urine,  etc 

The  hearings,  however,  did  not  provide 
definite  answers  to  the  question  of  whether 
present  or  foreseeable  concentrations  of  lead 
In  the  air  are  dangerous  to  the  general  popu- 
lation at  levels  substantially  lower  than 
those  associated  with  clinical  fead  poisoning. 
Representatives  of  the  lead  Industries  and 
gasoline  producers  and  Dr.  Robert  A.  Kehoe 
of  the  Kettering  Laboratories  contended  that 
levels  of  lead  In  the  atmosphere  have  not 
increased  in  recent  years  (from  5  to  30 
years  i;  that  present  or  foreseeable  levels  are 
not  dangerous  to  the  population  as  a  whole; 
and  that  workers  who  are  occupatlonally  ex- 
posed to  lead  already  receive  adequate 
protection. 

Officials  of  the  Public  Health  Service  dls- 
plaj'ed  more  concern  about  the  potential 
dangers  of  adverse  subclinical  effects  and 
less  certainty  about  current  findings,  but 
were  divided  as  to  whether  the  situation 
demanded    im.mediaie    legislative   action. 

One  witness  expressed  extreme  alarm. 
Dr.  Clair  C  Patterson,  a  geophysicisi  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Techno'.og/,  suggested 
that  any  le\e:  of  lead  in  the  atmoephere 
represents  an  inestimably  dangerous  incre- 
ment over  values  which  prevailed  during 
the  evolution  of  the  human  physiology. 
Analyses  of  ice  deposits  and  inference  from 
contemporary  data  Indicate  the  concen- 
tration of  lead  In  the  atmosphere  has  In- 
creased tremendously  since  thf  introduction 
of  lead  antiknock  compounds  in  gasoline 
in  the  early  1920's.  according  to  D.-.  Patter- 
son. His  data  Indicated  that  this  Increase 
has  been  a  hundredfold. 

The  Survey  of  Lead  In  the  Atmosphere 
of  Three  Urban  Communities  (known  as  the 
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Trl-City  study),  published  by  the  U.S.  'ub- 
Uc  Health  Service  and  cited  by  several  wit- 
nesses, states  that  concentrations  vary  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  auto  exhaus-s  In 
the  area,  a  function  of  volume  of  traffic  and 
speed  of  travel.  This  Involves  a  range  'rem 
1  to  3  micrograms  of  lead  per  cubic  meter 
of  air  in  rural  and  residential  areas  to  over 
50  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  of  air  near 
and  on  Ix^s  Angeles  freeways. 

Dr.  Robert  A  Kehoe,  professor  emeritus 
of  occupational  medicine.  Kettering  Labora- 
tory, University  of  Cincinnati  CoUeg?  of 
Medicine,  and  others,  presented  Informs. tlon 
about  various  safe  levels  of  lead  in  the  l>ody, 
gained  through  long  experimentation  In  oc- 
cupational health  laboratories.  Som ;  of 
these  levels  have  been  developed  as  ndi- 
cators  of  danger,  so  that  when  a  workei  has 
0.06  mg  of  lead  per  100  gms.  of  bloo<I.  or 
0  10  mg  of  lead  per  liter  of  urine,  he  is 
removed  from  exposvare  to  lead.  These  levels 
are  only  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
clinical  lead  poisoning.  Dr.  Kehoe  had 
earlier  stated  at  the  Lead  Symposium  spon- 
sored by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  De- 
cember 1965,  that  the  at>ove  levels  are  the 
points  below  which  clinical  poisoning  can 
safely  be  assumed  not  to  occur,  and  dc  not 
represent  a  point  above  which  lead  polscning 
will   necessarily  occur. 

This  knowledge  may  not  be  adequat?  to 
assess  the  threat  of  general  atmospl  eric 
lead  levels  to  the  population  as  a  whole. 
The  population  Is  not  faced  with  the  Im- 
mediate threat  of  concentrations  of  lead 
approaching  the  levels  of  industrial  exposure 
which  are  judged  marginal  with  regard  to 
clinical  poisoning,  but  there  is  a  gap  in 
existing  knowledge  as  to  whether  clinical 
lead  poisoning  Is  the  only  man'  ;statlo;i  of 
the  deleterious  effects  of  lead  and  whe:her 
lead's  toxicity  is  a  function  only  of  .con- 
centrations commonly  thought  to  b'^  as- 
sociated with  classical  poisoning. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  pregiiant 
women  and  younger  children  retain  a  pro- 
portionately greater  amount  of  lead  which 
they  Ingest  from  the  environment  and  are 
more  susceptible  to  its  toxic  effects.  Also  evi- 
dence indicates  that  relatively  small  (com- 
pared to  industrial  standards)  concentrations 
of  lead  are  capable  of  producing  intellectual 
disabilities  and  retardation  in  children,  and 
that  some  types  of  diseases  Including  kidney, 
liver,  blood  and  bone  problems  render  the 
body  more  susceptible  to  lead  toxicity. 

This  evidence  is.  at  present,  only  fragmen- 
tary and  controversial.  However,  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  standards  of  safety  de- 
veloped for  health  of  male  adults  working  In 
lead  indu.strie.s  are  not  necessarily  relevant  to 
problems  of  long-term.  low  levels  of  exposure. 
particularly  for  those  who  retain  higher  than 
normal  amounts  of  lead  and  who  are  more 
vulnerable  to  toxic  effects  of  lead. 

The  committee  notes  from  other  Informa- 
tion that  there  are  suggestions  In  the  work 
of  scientists  In  this  country.  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,  that  lead  In  amounts  and  concentra- 
tions much  le.ss  than  levels  traditionally  con- 
nected with  lead  poisoning  are  capable  of 
producing  serious  effects  on  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  and  particularly  the  production 
and   maintenance   of   red   blood   cells. 

Dr.  Patterson  stated  in  his  article.  "Con- 
taminated and  Natural  Lead  Environments  of 
Man"  (September  1965,  Archives  of  Environ- 
mental Health)  : 

•'It  has  recently  been  maintained,  on  the 
basis  of  exp>erlmental  evidence  from  animals, 
that  pathologic  and  histologic  changes  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  together  with  func- 
tional shifts  in  the  higher  nervous  activity 
are  induced  by  exposures  to  atmospheric  lead 
concentrations  corresponding  to  thoee  expo- 
sures now  experienced  by  dwellers  in  most 
large  American  cities." 

Some  evidence  suggests  that  lead  competes 
with  other  metals  for  positions  In  the  vital 
enzyme  systems,  and  may  either  disrupt  the 


systems  directly  or  produce  other  substances 
which  then  have  toxic  eflects.  Further,  the 
biochemistry  of  clinical  lead  poisoning  is  not 
yet  known  and  much  research  must  be  done 
(and  supported)  on  the  effects  of  lead  on 
normal  and  abnormal  cell  metabolism  and  its 
action  in  neurochemlstry. 

Even  well-developed  Industrial  safety 
st.andards  have  been  unable  to  prevent  an 
occasional  acute  overexposure  to  lead.  It 
may  be  difBcult  also  to  set  standards  which 
provide  realistic  levels  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  incidents  of  overexposure.  For  ex- 
ample, an  Individual  may  be  exposed  to  what 
has  been  established  as  a  safe  level  of  at- 
mospheric lead,  and  then  eat  apples  con- 
taminated with  lead  insecticide  to  a  high  but 
similarly  permissible  level,  and  be  poisoned 
In  a  clinical  sense. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  conflicts 
exist  as  to  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Felix  E  Wormser.  consultant  and 
former  president.  Lead  Industries  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  P  N  Gam- 
melgard.  director.  Committee  for  Air  and 
Water  Conservation.  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  stated  that  in  their  opinion  no 
danger  exists  from  lead  in  the  atmosphere. 
Dr.  Patterson  stated  that  In  his  opinion 
there  is  extreme  danger  from  present  levels. 
Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  Suites.  Dr.  Richard  Prindle.  Chief 
of  Bureau  of  Stiite  Services.  Public  Health 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  other  ofHclals  from 
the  Public  Health  Service  suggested  that 
danger  is  minimal  now,  but  extant,  and  re- 
search   and    surveillance    must    expand 

Dr.  Patterson  contended  that  levels  are 
increasing  at  dangerous  rates,  and  noted  the 
differences  between  concentrations  in  rural 
and  urban  atmosphere  and  rural  and  urban 
dwellers.  He  cited  the  Tri-Clty  study  statis- 
tics. Both  Mr.  Wormser  and  Mr  Gammel- 
gard  testified  that,  on  the  basis  of  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  Tri-Clty  study,  they 
found  present  levels  of  lead  contamination 
to  be  low  and  not  a  hazard,  and  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  an  increase  of  lead  in  the 
atmosphere  in  the  last  5  years  Mr.  Wormser 
stated  under  questioning  from  Senator 
MusKiE  tiiat  although  the  Tri-Clty  study  did 
not  expressly  draw  this  conclusion,  he  con- 
cluded from  its  evidence  that  present  levels 
of  lead  in  the  atmoephere  did  not  constitute 
a  hazard  to  the  public  health. 

In  reviewing  testimony  and  material  on 
the  problem  of  lead  contamination  tiie  com- 
mittee finds  several  basic  questions  which 
demand  answers; 

( 1 )  What  are  the  cumulative  effects  of 
subclinical  exposure  over  long  and  short  pe- 
riods of  time? 

(2)  What  dangerous  effects  of  abnormal 
storage  In  the  bones  are  likely  to  result  from 
the  normal  course  of  events  and  from  acci- 
dents with  massive  bleeding  and  dissolution 
of  bone  tissues? 

(3)  What  synergistic  effects  can  be  antici- 
pated with  subclinical  concentrations  of  lead 
combined  with  other  environmental  and 
somatic  agents,  either  those  present  in  sig- 
nificant quantities  now  or  projected  for  the 
future? 

(4)  Are  present  levels  dangerous  either 
clinically  or  subcllnically  In  the  ways  sug- 
gested? 

(5(  Are  levels  in  danger  of  increasing  to 
hazardous  levels? 

(6)  Are  levels  unnaturally  high  (though 
safe)  to  the  point  where  unpredictable  In- 
cidents of  a  lead  or  nonlead  nature  can  cause 
toxicity? 

LE/DED    GASOLINE 

An  associated  problem  which  the  commit- 
tee feels  deserves  further  investigation  is  the 
feasibility  or  desirability  of  eliminating  lead 
In  gasoline  as  a  means  of  diminishing  envi- 
ronmental lead  contamlntlon.  There  is  con- 
troversy  over  the  coet  and  economic   effect 


of  eliminating  lead  compounds  from  gaso- 
line. The  majority  of  atmospheric  lead  is 
held  to  come  from  lead  compounds  in  auto 
exhausts.  Further  hearings  should  concen- 
trate on  this  aspect  of  the  problem  before 
any  legislative  or  administrative  control  ac- 
tion can  be  ti.ken. 

The  Surgeon  General.  Dr.  Stewart,  said 
that  lie  would  want  the  lead  In  gasoline 
eliminated  Irimedlately  if  there  were  a  non- 
toxic substitute  available,  and  further 
agreed  that  .economic  necessity  inhibits  Im- 
mediate elimination  of  lead.  Even  more.  Dr. 
Prindle  said  that  it  is  vitally  important  to 
hold  levels  of  lead  constant  until  studies 
have  been  carried  out  and  hazards  are  ade- 
quately assesi.ed.  In  fact,  he  agreed  with 
Senator  Muskie  that  In  the  face  of  current 
evidence  regf,rding  the  relationship  between 
atmospheric  lead  and  health  hazards,  a  f^afc 
sub.stitute  for  lead  in  gasoline  should  be 
sought  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Vernon  MacKenzie.  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Air  Pollution,  Public  Health  Service. 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  siiid  in  his  testimony,  "dramatic 
change  will  be  needed  to  effect  dramatic  Im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  the  air,  and 
present  controls  are  producing  only  gradual 
change." 

Hearings  would  be  Justified  to  explore  fur- 
ther information  about  subclinical  effects  of 
moderate  lead  concentrations,  to  evaluate 
proposals  to  eliminate  lead  from  gasoline 
both  for  technical  feasibility  and  economics, 
to  hear  testimony  on  alternatives  to  Internal 
combustion  and,  especially,  to  determine 
whether  any  existing  governmental  body 
presently  has  the  authority,  mechanism,  and 
financing  to  control  the  lead  In  the  atmos- 
phere from  auto  exhausts 

SEEKING    ALTERNATIVES    TO    INTF^BNAL 
COMBUSTION 

New  advanced  approaches  and  techniques 
are  required  If  we  are  to  meet  the  pollution 
problems  of  combustion  engine  vehicles. 
With  90  million  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  op- 
erating on  the  Nations  roads,  crossing  politi- 
cal boundaries  without  restriction,  and  dis- 
charging pollutants  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  need  for  national  solutions  is  self- 
evident.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  1965 
report  of  the  Environmental  Pollution  Panel 
of  the  Presidents  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, which  declared : 

"We  recommend  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment exert  every  effort  to  stimulate  industry 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  means  of  power- 
ing automobiles  and  trucks  that  will  not 
produce  noxious  effluents  Less  complete 
steps  to  reduce  pollution  from  automobile 
exhausts  will  certainly  play  an  Important 
role.  We  must  strive  for  more  acceptable 
mass  tran.sportatlon.  We  must  fgllow  care- 
fully the  results  of  California's  imposition  of 
special  regulations,  and  be  prepared  to  extend 
those  that  prove  effective  to  other  smog- 
ridden  localities.  But  we  must  also  be  pre- 
pared, as  soon  as  reasonably  may  be,  to  take 
more  drastic  action,  if,  as,  and  when  neces- 
sary. The  development  of  alternative  means 
of  mobile  energy  conversion,  suitable  for 
powering  automotive  transport  of  all  kinds, 
is  not  a  matter  of  1  year  or  a  few  years. 
Tluis,  if  fuel  cells,  or  rechargeable  batteries, 
or  other  devices  are  to  be  developed  In  time 
to  meet  the  increased  threat,  we  need  to 
begin  now." 

Gasoline  and  diesel  engines  of  motor 
vehicles  are  major  contributors  to  air  pol- 
lution. Policy  decisions  on  accommodating 
greater  traffic  in  cities  have  important  impact 
on  the  degree  of  pollution  in  urban  areas. 
Some  estimates  have  been  made  which  show 
that  the  application  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
hydrocarbon  controls  to  the  type  of  engine 
currently  employed  may  be  expected  to  hold 
the  line  until  about  1980,  after  which  time 
the  increased  number  of  motor  vehicles  on 
our   streets    and   highways   will   result    In    a 
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worsening  of  the  situation.  Testimony  was 
received  stiggestlng  that  In  Los  Angeles  the 
Rrowlh  of  freeways  and  auto  traffic  Is  cancel- 
ing out  gains  made  in  controlling  other 
sources  of  air  pollution. 

The  Environmental  Pollution  Panel 
pointed  out  that  the  energy  loss  through 
incomplete  combustion  is  atX)Ut  15  percent 
of  the  fuel  heat  value  and  is  equivalent  to  1 
million  gallons  of  gasoline  daily  for  Los 
Angeles.  For  the  Nation,  this  amounts  to  a 
loss  of  energy  corresponding  to  10  billion 
gallons  of  gasoline  per  year.  "Not  only  air 
I>ollutlon  control  but  al.so  conservation  and 
wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  demand 
careful  attention  to  the  reduction  of  tliis 
detrimental  waste."  the  panel  stated. 

Gasoline  consumption  in  the  United  States 
rose  from  40  billion  gallons  per  year  in  1950 
to  an  estimated  70  billion  In  1964.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1980  the  use  of  gasoline  in  the 
I,os  Angeles  area  will  have  increa.sed  by  a 
f.K'tor  of  four  since  smog  was  first  noticed 
around  1945.  Parallel  with  the  Increase  of 
fuel  Is  the  emission  of  pollutants.  "The  par- 
tial control  of  emission  predicted  for  the 
coming  years  cannot  keep  up  with  this  In- 
crease." the  panel  declared.  "Research  and 
development  directed  toward  improvement 
In  combustion  and  greatly  reduced  emissions 
should  be  promoted  at  universities  and  gov- 
ernment laboratories.  These  studies  should 
Include  radical  changes  in  engine  design  and 
the  development  of,  for  e.xample,  the  fuel 
cell  for  practical  use." 

In  view  of  the  Interrelationship  between 
air  pollution  caused  by  motor  vehicles  and 
overall  urban  planning,  the  committee  urges 
Uiat  the  adminlstrtitlon  form  an  interdepart- 
mental task  force  to  investigate  means  of  re- 
ducing air  pollution  by  u.se  of  new  methods 
of  transportation  not  iiivol-. ing  the  internal 
combustion  engine. 

A  variety  of  projects  deserve  more  detailed 
scrutiny  and  study.  Electrification  of  mass 
transit,  use  of  battery-operated  delivery  ve- 
hicles and  autos,  and  prospects  for  fuel  cells 
to  run  individual  passent^er  cars,  all  suggest 
research  possibilities.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  insure  that  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  work  in  this  area 
is  carried  on  at  maximum  levels  consistent 
with  orderly  progress. 

Coordination  and  Interchange  of  ideas 
should  be  encouraged  Tlie  subcommittee 
received  testimony  that  15  Federal  agencies 
are  presently  funding  a  total  of  86  projects 
In  battery  research;  the  objectives  and  results 
of  tills  worlc  as  it  relates  to  transportation 
should  be  evaluated  and  the  most  efficient 
method  of  arriving  at  desired  goals  deter- 
mined. Advisory  committees  formed  from 
lndu.^try  and  trade  groups  might  a.ssist  in 
this  proce.ss.  Foreign  experience  should  be 
tapped.  (The  Electricity  Council  of  Great 
Britain  predicts  that  within  the  next  10  years 
1  milhon  battery-driven  automobiles  will  be 
in  operation  In  Great  Britain.) 

Urban  planning,  public  works,  zoning,  and 
licensing  questions  are  Inexorably  inter- 
twined with  pollution  problems.  Perhaps  no- 
where is  this  more  evident  than  In  the  area 
of  transportation.  The  aim  should  be  to 
combine  the  best  thinking  on  air  pollution, 
urban  development,  and  transp^-tation  to 
deal  with  a  problem  wluch  could  htenUly 
smother  cities  in  smog  and  smoke  unless  new 
approaches  are  developed  and  utilized. 

The  task  force  should  provide  Congress 
and  the  country  with  suggested  guidelines 
for  rational  planning  of  future  transporta- 
tion as  it  relates  to  air  pollution. 

Burgeoning  p)opuIation,  Increasing  number 
of  vehicles,  growing  air  pollution — all  these 
factors  Indicate  that  to  continue  to  solve 
this  problem  with  piecemeal  measures  is  wa- 
ne ce\>taih\i.  Plans  for  new  federally  sup- 
ported freeways  should  not  be  allowed  to 
cancel  out  Federal  efTorts  to  halt  air  pol- 
lution. Dumping  thousands  of  cars  off  the 
end  of  an  eight-lane  highway  into  an  urban 


complex  is  not  the  answer  to  either  trans- 
portation  or   air   pollution   problems. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that 
the  task  force  develop  a  plan  for  a  "model 
environment"  Including  such  proposals  as 
will  both  meet  the  economic  needs  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  nation  and  adequately 
protect  the  public  from  the  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  polluted  air. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
atoi'  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccsl. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  a  few 
comments  to  the  concise  report  on  the 
pending  legislation  which  has  just  been 
made  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine. 

His  words  reflect  his  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  legislation  as  well  as  his 
belief  m  the  urgent  need  for  all  levels  of 
government  to  attack  the  air  pollution 
problem. 

I  know  that  as  a  result  of  his  able 
chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  over  the  past  3 
years,  the  public  is  now  much  more  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  air  pollution 
menace. 

Yet  the  peril  continues.  Air  pollution 
Is  still  a  widespread  and  growing  hazard 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

State  and  local  governments,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Government, 
have  stepped  up  air  pollution  control 
programs. 

But  our  increasing  Industrialization, 
urbanization,  and  improved  standards  of 
living,  as  well  as  our  expanding  popula- 
tion, have  combined  to  offset  the.se  ad- 
vances.   The  battle  is  far  from  won. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  was 
Introduced  by  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Maine,  and  I  am  happy  to  count  myself 
among  the  15  Senators  of  both  parties 
who  cosponsored  it. 

It  does  not  establish  new  policies  in  the 
fight  against  air  pollution.  Its  effect, 
however,  is  to  reemphaslze  the  intent  of 
the  basic  1963  Clean  Air  Act  by  Increas- 
ing the  amount  of  money  available  for 
grants  to  air  pollution  control  agencies. 
Also,  in  light  of  experience  gained  since 
the  act  has  been  In  force.  It  Improves 
standards  and  procedures  involved  in  ex- 
tending grants. 

We  hope  these  grants  will  be  well 
used.  We  hope  they  will  spur  quicker 
and  more  effective  action  against  air 
pollution. 

In  this  effort  It  Is  well  to  recall  the 
policy  established  by  Congress  in  enact- 
ing the  Clean  Air  Act,  namely  that — 

Tlie  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion at  its  source  Is  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  States  and  local  government:  and 
•  •  •  that  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
leadership  Is  essential  for  the  development 
of  cooperative  Federal,  State,  regional,  and 
local  programs  to  prevent  and  control  air 
pollution. 

The  Federal  Government  is  in  the  role 
of  a  partner  In  combating  this  nation- 
wide pei-il.  It  must  team  up  with  all 
levels  of  government  to  pet  the  job  done. 

Also  involved  in  this  effort  are  the  In- 
dustries who.  as  good  citizens,  strive  to 
control  air  pollution.  And  we  also  look 
to  our  universities  for  additional  research 


to  help  Identify  and  control  possible  new 

air  pollutants. 

We  all  look  to  a  better  tomorrow.  Cer- 
tainly this  does  not  Include  a  world  of 
thin  haze  which  menaces  the  health  of 
our  cliildren. 

Civilization  cannot  advance  in  a 
murky,  unhealtiiy  atmosphere 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  will 
help  clear  the  air. 

I  thank  the  Chairman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JA\TTS.  A  number  of  us  are  very 
much  interested  in  both  air  and  water 
pollution  and  the  pr(X'ess  of  using  st>me 
form  of  Lax  abatement  to  accelerate  the 
normal  process  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  the  use  of  new  facilities. 

I  note  with  great  interest  that  the  com- 
mittee In  its  rep>ort  recommends  a  pos- 
sible hydroprecipitator  as  a  suitable  sub- 
ject to  study. 

Would  the  Senator  tell  us  something 
about  the  committee's  thiiiking  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  it  Is  accurate  to 
say  that  all  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  suppose  all  members  of  the 
full  comn-Jttee,  are  wholly  in  accord  with 
the  idea  of  tax  incentive  for  purchase  of 
water  and  air  pollution  control  equip- 
ment. Indeed,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  has  introduced  legislation 
to  that  effect. 

If  this  committee  had  jurisdiction  over 
that  subject,  that  kind  of  legislation 
would  be  on  the  floor.  Unfortunately. 
we  did  not  have  such  jurisdiction,  but 
we  are  wholly  in  accoid  with  the  posi- 
tion of  those  Senators  sponsoring  tax- 
incentive  legislation. 

Mr  JA\aTS,  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ments could  be  offered  to  the  legislation. 
I  realize  that  It  is  probably  not  as  choate 
in  this  bill  as  it  would  be  in  water  pollu- 
tion control  legislation  However,  the 
committee  has  not  evaluated  the  con- 
sideration of  what  might  be  done  in  this 
field  because  the  subject  was  not  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  testimony  in  relation  to  this  matter 
even  though  it  was  realized  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  have  jurisdiction.  The 
subject  was  discussed  among  ourselves. 
I  believe  that  we  have  a  rather  firm  and 
well-defined  position  on  tlie  subject  and 
that  we  may  take  the  opportimity,  in 
some  fashion,  to  commimicate  our  posi- 
tion to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine.  WTiile  I  did  not  serve  on  the  stib- 
committee  which  considered  the  bill,  I 
attended  some  of  the  hearings  and  I  at- 
tended a  good  many  hearings  on  the 
water  pollution  control  bill. 

Many  witnesses  spoke  on  the  necessity 
of  providing  tax  incentive  to  private  in- 
dustry to  con.struct  antipollution  facili- 
ties. The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF]  when  testifying  before 
the  committee  made  as  one  of  the  main 
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J  points  of  his  testimony  that  the  problem 
■     was  two  pronged. 

The  Senator  from  Cormecticut  pointed 
out  correctly  that  assistance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  communities  Is  re- 
quired. But  he  also  emphasized,  and 
I  concur,  that  tax  incentives  to  industry 
are  required,  for  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion control  cannot  be  met  without  a 
massive  and  expensive  efifort  by  private 
industry.  The  facilities  required  o/  t  lem 
do  not  contribute  to  their  earnings,  but 
serve  a  social  purpose.  Many  are  as- 
suming the  re.sponsibility  and  :hey 
should  be  encouraged. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  haj;  In- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  give  a  ffster 
tax  writeoff  for  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities constructed  by  industry.  I  liave 
introduced,  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Randolph,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  an  investment  tax 
credit.  In  the  di.scussion  in  committee 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  in- 
cluding the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
voiced  their  belief  that  tax  legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  provide  incentive  to 
industry.  Before  closing  I  would  lite  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  his  committee  for  de- 
veloping the  reported  bill.  I  am  ?lad 
that  our  full  Committee  on  Public  Warks 
supports  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARX60N.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill,  s.  3598,  yesterday.  My 
bill  would  provide  tax  treatment  foi  ex- 
penditures incurred  in  the  construction 
of  facilities  to  abate  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. 

The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  it  is  lying  or.  the 
desk  this  week  for  the  benefit  of  Sen- 
ators who  may  wish  to  cosponsor  the 
bill.  A  number  of  Senators  have  already 
done  so. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  that  we  .shall  press  for 
early  action  in  the  committee,  as  I  am  a 
memt)er  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
my  colleague  on  the  committee. 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ar- 
rived in  thr  Chamber  during  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky 

The  Senator  may  recall  that,  approxi- 
mately 2  years  ago.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tax  bill.  My  amendment 
provided  for  a  rapid  tax  writeoff  for  air 
and  water  pollution  devices.  The  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  the  amendment  over- 
whelmingly. However,  the  amendment 
was  deleted  In  conference. 

The  executive  branch  'las  not  yet  fa- 
vored the  proposal  that  there  be  a  fast 
tax  writeoff  for  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion devices.  I  think  that  they  are  very 
shortsighted  to  this  extent.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  despite  all  the  money  we  are 
spending  for  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol at  the  governmental  level,  we  will 
never  solve  the  problem  of  air  and  water 


pollution  unless  we  have  the  complete 
cooperation  of  industry. 

Oiu-  problem  in  this  connection  is  that 
throughout  the  country  there  are  many 
old  plants.  Many  of  these  plants  are 
unproductive. 

Air  and  water  pollution  control  devices 
are  expen.sive.  And  thus  the  State  au- 
thorities are  faced  with  a  great  dilemma 
when  they  ask  industry  to  stop  polluting 
the  air  and  water  immediately. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  and  the 
State  authorities  find  themselves  under 
great  pressure.  The  town  fathers,  the 
labor  unions,  and  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce are  not  willing  to  force  an  old  in- 
dustry to  make  expenditures,  because 
they  might  mean  the  loss  of  an  industry 
that  has  been  established  in  the  State 
for  many  years. 

I  have  noted  a  great  advance  in  the 
interest  of  industry  in  its  responsibility 
to  eliminate  air  and  water  pollution.  If 
we  are  to  achieve  our  goal  and  eliminate 
air  and  water  pollution,  we  .should  en- 
courage industry  to  install  air  and  water 
pollution  control  devices.  There  is  a 
general  public  Interest  that  goes  beyond 
that  of  the  individual  manufacturer  who 
has  an  old  antiquated  plant.  Tlie  public 
has  a  definite  interest.  The  way  in 
which  that  interest  can  be  shown  is  by 
giving  a  fast  tax  writeoff  to  induiitrj-  for 
the  Installation  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  devices. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government, 
depending  on  what  might  be  contained 
in  the  bill,  could  range  from  $25  million 
to  $200  million  a  year.  When  we  con- 
sider that  this  committee  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  senior  Senator  from  We.st 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper!  will 
soon  bring  in  a  $6  billion  water  pollution 
control  bill,  the  small  sum  of  money 
that  would  be  lost  in  tax  revenue  is  in- 
finitesimal. We  will  never  achieve  real 
and  effective  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol in  America  until  we  have  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  American  industry. 
It  is  most  essential,  as  I  testified  t>efore 
the  committee. 

I  introduced  a  bill  some  2  years  ago  as 
a  result  of  my  experience  as  a  Governor, 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  working  in 
this  field,  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

I  note  with  great  interest  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  I  beliete  that  if 
the  administration  still  persists  in  op- 
posing proposals  such  as  this,  those  in- 
terested in  the  proposal  should  fntroduce 
this  kind  of  a  bill  as  an  amendment  to 
.some  tax  legLslation  and  have  the  Senate 
vote  on  this  matter  again. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  will  repeat 
its  approval  of  some  2  to  3  years  ago.  I 
have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas.  I  am  sure 
that  there  may  be  variations  between  his 
bill  and  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. However,  I  am  equally  sure  we 
will  be  able  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
bill  and  have  effective  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control. 

Air  pollution,  as  a  byproduct  of  our 
increasingly  industrialized  and  urban- 
ized Nation,  Is  a  growing  threat  to  the 


health  and  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Research  and  study  of  air  pollution 
continues  to  provide  evidence  of  the  in- 
sidious effects  of  increasing  contamina- 
tion of  the  air  we  breathe  and  in  which 
all  human  activities  take  place.  We 
know  that  air  pollution  caji  build  up  to 
high  levels  which  can  cause  acute  illness 
and  death.  Of  even  greater  concern, 
f>erhaps,  is  the  long-range  and  subtle 
effect  on  human  health  of  the  lower 
levels  of  pollution  found  in  most  of  our 
cities  when  breathed  daily  over  a  period 
of  months  and  years.  Among  the  dis- 
eases which  have  been  associated  with 
air  E>ollution  conditions  found  today  in 
many  urban  areas  of  our  country  are 
lung  cancer,  emphysema,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, astiim'a.  and  even  the  "common 
cold." 

In  addition  to  these  threats  to  human 
health,  air  pollution  cau.ses  billions  of 
dollars  of  losses  resulting  from  the  soil- 
ing, corrosion,  and  deterioration  of 
buildings,  clothing,  nabber.  stonework, 
and  other  materials.  Even  Lur  precious 
and  irreplaceable  art  treasures  are  now 
recognized  as  subject  to  destruction  by 
this  menace.  Air  pollution  reduces  visi- 
bility and  is.  thereby,  a  factor  in  ground 
and  air  transport  accidents.  Recent  re- 
search has  now  indicated  that  air  pollu- 
tion can  even  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
our  weather,  particularly  in  urban  areas. 
That  Ls  why  the  first  bill  I  introduced 
as  a  Senator  was  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1963. 

In  the  brief  period  since  the  passage  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  late  in  1963.  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  mount- 
ing a  national  program  for  the  control 
of  air  pollution  Involving  the  efforts  of 
all  levels  of  government,  public  and  pri- 
vate, re.search  organizations,  and  others, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Federal  air 
polhition  program. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  substantially  modi- 
fled  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  air  pollution  control  as  contrasted 
with  its  role  imder  prior  legislation.  New 
mechanisms  within  the  Fedei-al  Govern- 
ment for  participation  in.  and  stimula- 
tion of.  the  national  effort  to  abat€  and 
control  air  pollution,  were  provided.  Its 
provisions  are  broad  and  they  range  into 
fields  which  the  Federal  effort  had  not 
previously  entered.  Briefly,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  authorizes  continuation  and  sub- 
stantial augmentation  of  the  research, 
technical  a.s.sistance,  and  training  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  air  pollution  program 
carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  since  1955.  The 
act,  however,  went  far  beyond  prior  legis- 
lative authority  by  assigning  to  the  De- 
partment several  new  resixin.sibilities  in 
the  area  of  air  pollution  control.  It 
established,  for  the  first  time,  a  program 
of  grant  assistance  to  State,  regional, 
and  municipal  air  pollution  control 
agencies  to  stimulate  and  a.ssist  State 
and  mimicipal  governments  to  develop 
and  improve  control  programs.  It  also 
authorizes  Federal  action  to  secure 
abatement  of  Interstate  problems,  there- 
by providing  some  recourse  for  relief 
from  air  pollution  which  may  be  endan- 
gering the  health  and  welfare  of  a  popu- 
lation in  one  State  but  for  which,  no 
effective  legal  remedies  to  correct  the 
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situation  are  otherwise  available.  Other 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  develop  and  promulgate  cri- 
teria of  air  quality  for  the  guidance  of 
control  agencies  and  other  governmental 
bodies  desiring  to  establish  enforceable 
standards  of  air  quality,  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  leading  to  the 
development  of  practical  low-cost  meth- 
ods of  removing  sulfur  from  fuels  in  or- 
der to  reduce  the  amount  of  atmospheric 
sulfurous  pollution  cauf.ed  by  the  burn- 
ing of  sulfur-containing  coal  and  oil,  to 
develop  prototype  devices  and  procedures 
of  air  pollution  control  and  to  establi.sh 
a  procedure  for  the  regulation  of  air  pol- 
lution discharged  from  buildings  and 
other  facilities  under  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion. I  was  proud  to  have  been  the  co- 
author of  that  landmark  legislation. 

Last    year,    the    Clean    Air    Act    was 
amended    and    strengthened    by    Public 
Law  89-272  to  add  major  new  responsi- 
bilities for  the  prevention   and  control 
of  air  pollution.     Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  these  amendments  was 
reflected  in  the  decision  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  take  action  to  control 
the   present  and  increasingly   growing 
problem  of  air  i>ollution  from  motor  ve- 
hicles.    Under   this   legislation   and   the 
regulations  promulgated   by   the   Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
beginning  with  the  1968  model  year,  all 
new  foreign  and  domestic  motor  vehicles 
and  engines  Introduced   into  commerce 
in  the  United  States  must  conform  to 
Federal  standards  governing  the  emis- 
sions of  air  pollutants.     Although   this 
measure  represents  an  important  step  in 
the  control  of  air  pollution  from  motor 
vehicles  It  is  widely  recognized  that  it  is 
far  from  a  complete  .solution  of  the  prob- 
lem since  the  percentage  reductions  in 
emi-ssions  from  the  internal  combustion 
engine  which   can   be   achieved   will,   in 
time,  be  overcome  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles  which  will  be  travel- 
ing on  our  highways  and  streets.    The 
act  will,  however,  prevent  aggravation  of 
the  problem  and  provide  some  time  dur- 
ing which  more  radical  and  permanent 
solutions  to  the  problem  can  be  developed. 
Other  provisions  of  the  amendments 
enacted  last  year  include   authority   to 
the   Secretary   to    take   action   to   abate 
international     air     pollution     problems 
caused  by  sources  located  in  the  United 
States;   to  hold  public  conferences  di- 
rected toward  the  prevention  of  new  or 
more  aggravated  air  pollution  problems; 
to  accelerate  research  concerning  meth- 
ods for  controlling  pollution  from  motor 
vehicles  and  emissions  of  oxides  of  sul- 
fur;  and  to  construct,  staff,  and  equip 
facilities  needed  by  the  Department  to 
caiTy  out  its  responsibilities  under  the 
act. 

In  enacting  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Con- 
gress authorized  appropriations  for  a  3- 
year  period  ending  fiscal  year  1967.  In 
providing  this  time  cutoff.  It  was  fully 
recognized  that  our  air  pollution  prob- 
lems will  not  have  been  solved  in  that 
time.  It  was  the  intent  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, to  provide  an  opportunity  to  evalu- 
ate and  assess  progress  made,  to  de- 
termine what  modifications  in  the  Fed- 


eral program  might  be  needed,  and  the 
necessary  financial  resources  which  must 
be  made  available  if  the  objectives  of  the 
act  are  to  be  achieved. 

Within  this  framework,  therefore,  S. 
3112  extends  and  substantially  increases 
the  appropriation  authorizations  for  the 
Federal  program  through  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  Increases  provided  in  S.  3112 
are  clearly  necessary  if  the  wide  range 
of  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  control  of 
air  pollution  is  to  be  carried  out  in  an 
adequate  manner  and  if  the  progress  and 
momentum  gained  under  the  first  several 
years  of  the  Federal  program  is  to  be 
sustained. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  appropri- 
ation authorizations  under  the  act,  S. 
3112  would  authorize  the  initiation  of  a 
new  grant  program  which  will  properly 
reflect  the  Federal  interest  in  providing 
financial  support  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  exercising  their  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  controlling  air  pollution 
at  its  sources.  Under  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  Federal  grant 
support  is  limited  to  short-term  stimula- 
tory grants  for  projects  directed  toward 
the  development,  establishment,  and  im- 
provement of  programs.  Although  this 
limited  grant  program  has  been  highly 
successful  in  stimulating  greatly  in- 
creased efforts  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  it  is  clear  that  sustained  efforts  by 
State  and  local  governments  over  a  long 
period  of  years  is  necessary  if  adequate 
control  of  air  pollution  is  to  be  effected. 
S.  3112  would  meet  this  need  by  author- 
izing Federal  grants  for  the  maintenance 
of  State  and  local  air  pollution  programs 
in  an  amount  up  to  one-half  of  the  total 
cost  of  such  programs.  Incentives  for 
the  conduct  of  regional  or  interjurisdic- 
tional programs  are  incorporated  in  S. 
3112  by  the  provision  authorizing  Federal 
grants  up  to  60  percent  of  the  cost  of 
such  programs. 

In  summary,  in  extending  the  Federal 
air  pollution  control  program,  in  in- 
creasing the  amounts  of  Federal  financial 
resources  committed  to  this  serious  en- 
vironmental problem,  and  in  providing 
a  basis  for  strengthening  the  abilities  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  cope  with 
their  air  pollution  problems,  S.  3112 
should  command  the  support  of  all  who 
are  concerned  with  this  growing  threat 
to  the  Nation's  health  and  welfare. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
the  previous  order,  the  time  for  the  vote 
be  extended  5  minutes,  so  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  that  rule 
XII  oe  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  for  the  record  of  this 
debate  to  indicate  the  general  agreement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  witn  the  proposals  which 
have  been  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoffj,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper). 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  the  rank- 


ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

I  have  joined  in  at  least  two  of  these 
approaches,  because  I  believe  it  Is  im- 
portant that  industry  have  not  only  the 
opportunity  but  also  the  incentive, 
through  one  or  more  methods,  whereby 
the  financial  burden  of  air  and  water 
pollution  control  systems  will  be  lessened 
In  other  words,  give  industry  the  incen- 
tive to  do  the  job. 

It  is  popular  for  people  to  speak  m  vig- 
orous terms  against  private  industry  in 
matters  of  air  and  water  pollution  abate- 
ment. We  must  be  careful  in  attacking 
private  industry  in  this  instance,  because 
in  the  State  cf  West  Virginia,  as  in  many 
other  States,  private  industry  has  gone 
forward  in  tnis  respect  at  considerable 
expense,  involving  millions  of  dollars  in 
non-revenue-producing  facilities.  The 
increased  costs  to  the  companies  should 
be  borne  at  least  in  part  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  whole. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said — we  know  the  viewTX)ints  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr  Carlson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr 
Cooper] — Congress  has  the  responsibil- 
ity, through  incentives  to  private  indus- 
try, to  bring  industr\'  into  this  effort  to  a 
greater  degree.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
grams and  the  progress  should  not  be 
stimulated  by  the  Government  alone. 
The  need  prevails  for  the  cx)operation 
and  coordinated  understanding  of  indus- 
try' and  Government.  The  need  is  for  a 
partnership. 

I  speak  strongly  about  this  matter,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  not  only  aware  of  my  responsibil- 
ity but  als3  realizing  that  within  the 
committee  there  is  strong  sentiment — al- 
most a  unanimity — that  although  we  do 
not  have  the  jurisdiction  for  tax  incen- 
tive legislation  we  reahze  that  the  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  this  question: 
From  his  experience  as  chairman  of  the 
great  committee  that  has  done  much  in 
the  field  of  air  and  water  pollution,  is 
there  any  question  In  his  mijid  that  un- 
less the  complete  cooperation  of  Ameri- 
can industry  is  obtained,  effective  air 
and  water  pollution  control  cannot  be 
achieved  purely  on  a  governmental  level? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  In  complete 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  expired. 

Mr,  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  be  extended 
5  minutes,  and  that  rule  XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  the 
concentrations  of  population  together 
with  the  technological  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  our  country  caused  those  of 
us  within  the  committee  to  realize  that 
we  miist  not  disparage  what  has  been 
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done,  but  that  we  must  attack  this  prob- 
lem in  an  all-out  eflort.  We  shaL  ap- 
proach It  In  less  than  a  forthright  man- 
ner If  we  attempt  to  make  it  only  a  C3ov- 
emment-sponsored  program,  without 
providing  industry  with  an  incentive  to 
move  as  a  partner  in  the  prograai  of 
progress 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Does  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  have  in  his  mind  the 
same  question  that  tlie  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  in  his  concerning  the 
advisability  of  the  Government  operating 
in  separate  compartments?  One  part  of 
the  executive  branch  wants  to  clean  the 
air  and  the  water  and  recommends  sub- 
stantial sums,  running  Into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  to  do  so,  while  yet 
another  branch  of  the  Grovemment  de- 
murs, when  a  really  effective  job  could 
be  done  by  providing  tax  Incentives  that 
would  be  only  a  fraction  of  what  the 
Government  could  expend. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  agree  vith 
him  on  the  propo.sal  for  a  tax  incer  tive 
for  the  parents  of  the  country  to  offset 
the  cost  of  tuition  for  their  sons  and 
daughters  at  the  college  level.  Ou;-  phi- 
losophy is  the  same  on  this  subject. 

I  shall  yield  furth«r,  if  the  Senator  de- 
sires, but  I  think  we  have  a  concept  of 
our  responsibility  which  causes  us  to  be- 
lieve that  private  industr>'  will  coopi;rate. 
Let  us  not  believe  that  private  industry 
is  reluctant  or  is  holdinj^  back.  Private 
Industry  is  ready  to  move  in  this  area, 
and,  in  fact,  has  already  moved. 

I  know  of  a  st^el  company  in  West 
Virginia  which  has  exi^ended  $2  million 
for  air  pollution  abatement  and  air  con- 
trol facilities.  That  company  actually 
made  an  expenditure  which  was  dif.icult 
to  justify,  but  in  a  desire  to  move  forward 
and  to  indicate  its  cooperation  and  its 
leadership,  it  made  that  commitme  U  of 
the  sum  which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  limitation  of  time  causes  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  not  to  speak 
longer;  but  I  wish  to  express  certain  con- 
clusions which  I  have  reached,  so  that 
I  want  those  conclusions  to  be  a  matter 
of  record. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  am  gratified  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3112.  This  legislation, 
while  it  may  not  be  the  type  of  congres- 
sional activity  which  receives  great  pub- 
lic or  media  recognition,  is  a  significant 
step  toward  control  of  the  critical  air 
pollution   confronting   our  Nation. 

S.  3112  provides  a  needed  further  stim- 
ulant to  State  pollution  control  agencies 
which,  having  been  stimulated  into  ac- 
tion by  previous  legislation  providing 
Federal  grant  funds,  need  continued  aid 
to  maintain  these  programs. 

This  is  particularly  significant  In  my 
State  of  West  Virginia,  where  pollution 
of  the  atmosphere  is  a  difficult  problem, 
but  where  the  State,  accepting  its  pri- 
mary responsibility  in  this  area,  has  at- 
tempted to  cope  with  the  si  uation. 
Without  continued  Federal  support  it 
Is  highly  unlikely  that  West  Virginia  or, 
for  that  matter,  most  of  the  33  States 
with  pollution  control  programs  will  'oe 
able  to  continue  their  commitments  co 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  wel- 


fare from  contamination  of  our  air  en- 
vironment. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  recently  released  reg- 
ulations covering  air  pollution  from  Fed- 
eral facilities.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  regulations  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
order,  i.ssued  on  June  3  requires  tliat 
plans  for  new  Federal  facilities  and 
buildings  in  the  United  States  Include 
provision.s  for  air  pollution  control  meas- 
ures ncce.ssai-y  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards issued  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  addition,  the  President  ha.s  directed 
the  head  of  each  agency  to  examine  ex- 
isting Installations  and  to  present  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  July  1,  1967, 
an  orderly  schedule  for  bringing  all  such 
installations  to  the  required  standards. 

The  President  has  noted  that  a  major 
difficulty  in  writing  the  order  was  the 
lack  of  an  economically  feasible  tech- 
nology for  controlling  emissions  of  sul- 
fur. The  Congress  called  attention  to  the 
problem  in  last  year's  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

The  President  has  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ex- 
plore with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  the 
feasibility  of  increasing  still  further  the 
Federal  effort  to  determine  a  solution  of 
the  sulfur  emission  problem. 

However,  as  President  John.son  also 
has  pointed  out.  a  major  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  sulfur  research  rests  with 
the  utilities,  the  coal  and  oil  industries, 
and  other  groups  which  feel  the  eco- 
nomic efforts  of  the  more  stringent  air 
pollution  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearings  on 
S.  3112  I  specifically  requested  Vernon 
Mackenzie.  Chief,  Division  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion, to  comment  on  this  order  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  sulfur  emission  problem. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  comments  to  the  com- 
mittee were  of  considerable  significance 
to  those  of  us  who  represent  areas  where 
coal  performs  a  major  role  in  the  econ- 
omy. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  his 
comments  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  sulfur  pollution  problem  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  in  our  opinion  has 
re.xched  virtually  a  critical  stige. 

In  my  view,  there  are  arens  In  the  country 
In  which  I  believe  the  sulfur  pollution  Is 
actually  dangerous  to  human  health.  On 
this  account  we  have  given  the  control  of 
sulfurous  pollution  a  high  priority  In  our 
over.xll  program,  both  wiLh  respect  to  re- 
search undertalcings,  and  also  an  evaluation 
of  the  various  steps  that  can  be  taken  on 
an  interim  basis  until  we  have  better  techni- 
cal answers  to  deal  with  the  problems. 

There  are  a  number  of  these  things  that 
can  be  done  now.  such  as  substitution  of 
fuels  having  lower  sulfur  content,  the  us* 
of  very  tall  sUicks  to  Improve  dilution  and 
dispersion  of  the  combustion  gases  from 
large  sources,  and  by  planning  new  installa- 
tions In  areas  where  the  pollution  problem  Is 
not  as  critical  a.s  In  some  others 


TTiese  things  we  regard,  however,  only  M 
temjxjrary  expedients.  We  do  not  know  cur- 
rently the  most  effective  way  in  which  to 
deal  with  thla  problem  on  a  long-rajige  basis. 

There  are  attempts  going  forward  through 
research  to  develop  procedures  by  which 
sulfur  can  be  removed  from  the  fuels  Some 
of  these  are  WM^hnlcally  feasible  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  particularly  with  respect  to  petro- 
leum fuels,  but  at  a  cost  which  has  not  been 
acceptable  to  many  users,  particularly  In  In- 
dustry and  elsewhere. 

With  respect  to  coal,  the  situation  is  less 
promising  with  regard  to  removal  of  the  sul- 
fiu-  from  the  fuel.  We  do  not  have  a  good 
technology  developed  for  this  purpose  as  is 
the  case  with  respect  to  oil.  although  work 
Is  still  proceeding  on  this  aiipect  of  the  prob- 
lem, also. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  technical  area 
for  further  development,  particularly  as  re- 
lated to  the  emission  of  sulfurous  comjwunds 
by  Large  fuel  users.  Is  eoncertied  with  the 
technology  of  removing  sulftir  compounrt.s 
from  the  combustion  gases.  Here  there  have 
been  developed  on  a  laboratory  scale  and  on 
a  small  pilot  plant  scale  a  number  of  proc- 
esses that  we  think  have  real  technical  prom- 
ise of  application  for  removal  of  sulfur  from 
Llie  slack  gases.  This  development  work  is 
being  prosecuted  Ixith  by  public  agencies  and 
by  private  organlziitions.  I  am  hopeful  that. 
within  perhaps  the  next  5  years,  there  will 
be  Improved  tools  that  we  will  have  available 
to  deal  with  the  problem  by  this  route. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  report  indicates  that  a  major 
part  of  the  research  effort  of  the  division 
of  air  pollution  is  devoted  to  the  question 
of  .sulfur  emissions.  This  is  Rratifying  to 
me  and  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  research  is  in- 
tensified and  will  soon  result  in  economi- 
cally feasib'e  methods  of  control. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution is  one  of  the  most  critical  in  the 
Nation.  Though  not  absolutely  demon- 
strated. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there 
Is  no  relationship  between  polluted  air 
and  the  increase  in  such  respiratory  ill- 
ness as  emphysema  and  chronic  bron- 
chitis. 

Tlie  obligation  of  the  Congress  to  meet 
Uiis  problem  with  all  the  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  providing  maxi- 
mum aid  to  the  States,  is  obvious. 

Mr.  President.  I  assure  you  and  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  through  its  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  chaired  by  the 
knowledgeable  Senator  [Mr.  MuskieI,  is 
going  into  these  problems  in  a  depth  and 
scope  as  we  have  never  done  b<'forc.  I  do 
not  disparage  what  we  have  already 
achieved,  but  all  that  any  American  citi- 
zen has  to  do  is  to  travel  throughout  this 
country  and  to  .see  and  sen.^^e  and  feel 
wiiat  is  happening  and  know  that  we 
must  purify  our  air  and  clean  our  water. 
This  is  a  challenge  which  we  legislatively 
here  must  accept. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  not 
merely  a  gracious  pleasantry,  but  gen- 
uine appreciation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  for  the  diligence  with  which 
he  has  continued  the  hearings,  week  in 
and  week  out,  month  in  and  month  out, 
over  a  period  of  years. 

It  is  important  for  us  in  Congress  to 
express  our  thanks  to  persons  who  are 
knowledgeable  in  subjects  of  this  type. 
This  is  a  new  area  in  which  Congress 
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has  responsibility.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  knowledgeable  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKii]  will  be  called  on  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Works  shall  attempt  to  move 
vigorously  into  this  area,  not  bypassing 
industry,  but  with  the  support  of  in- 
dustry, so  far  as  that  is  possible,  with 
cooperative,  coordinated  efforts,  we  be- 
lieve that  such  efforts  will  be  successful. 

Exhibit  1 
E.xECUTivE    Oroer    11282 — Prevention.    Con- 
trol, AND  Abatement  of  Aik  Pollution  by 
Federal  AcrivrriEs 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as 
President  of  the  United  Slates  and  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1857), 
it  is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Policy —The  heads  of  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  establishments  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
shall  provide  leadership  in  the  nationwide 
effort  to  Improve  the  quality  of  our  air 
through  the  prevention,  control,  and  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution  from  Federal  Gov- 
ernment activities  In  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  achieve  these  objectives — 

(1)  Emissions  to  the  atmosphere  from 
Federal  facilities  and  buildings  shall  not  be 
permitted  If  such  emissions  endanger  health 
or  welfare,  and  emissions  which  are  likely  to 
be  injurious  or  hazardous  to  people,  animals, 
vegetation,  or  property,  shall  be  nunimized. 
The  procedures  established  In  section  3  of 
this  Order  shall  be  followed  in  minimizing 
pollution  from  existing  facilities  and  build- 
ings. 

(2»  New  Federal  fnclllties  and  building 
shall  be  constructed  so  iis  to  meet  the  ob- 
jectives prescribed  by  this  Order  and  the 
standards  established  pursuant  to  section  5 
of  this  Order. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall,  in  administering  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended,  provide  technical 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  heads  of  other 
departments,  agencies,  and  establishments 
in  connection  with  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Order.  The  head  of 
each  department,  agency,  and  establishment 
shall  establish  appropriate  procedures  for 
fCiurlng  advice  from,  and  consulting  with. 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

(4)  The  head  of  each  department,  agency, 
and  establishment  shall  ensure  compliance 
with  section  107(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1857f(an,  which  de- 
clares it  to  t)e  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  within 
available  appropriations,  cooperate  with  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  with  any  air  pollution  control 
agency  in  preventing  and  controlling  pollu- 
tion of  the  air. 

Sec  2.  Procedures  for  new  Federal  facili- 
t:r^  and  buUdingf—A  request  for  funds  to 
defray  the  copt  of  designing  and  constructing 
new  facilities  and  buildings  In  the  United 
States  shall  be  included  in  the  annual 
budget  estimates  of  a  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  only  If  such  request  Includes 
funds  to  defray  the  costs  of  such  measiu-es 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  new 
facility  or  building  will  meet  the  objectives 
prescribed  by  this  Order  and  the  standards 
established  pursuant  to  section  6  ol  this 
Order.  Air  pollution  control  needs  shall  be 
considered  In  the  Initial  stages  of  planulr.g 
for  each  new  installation. 

Sec.  3.  Procedures  for  ejristing  Federal 
facilities  and  buildings,  (a)  In  order  to 
facilitate  budgeting  for  corrective  and  pre- 
ventive measures,  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  establishment  shall  pro- 


vide for  an  examination  of  all  existing  facil- 
ities and  buildings  under  his  Jurisdiction  In 
the  United  States  and  shall  develop  and 
present  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  by  July  1.  1967.  a  phased  and  orderly 
plan  for  Installing  such  Improvements  as 
may  be  needed  to  prevent  air  pollution,  or 
abate  such  air  pollution  as  may  exist,  with 
respect  to  such  buildings  and  facilities.  Sub- 
sequent revisions  needed  to  keep  any  such 
plan  up  to  date  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with 
the  annual  report  reqiUred  by  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  section.  F^iture  construction  work 
at  each  such  facility  and  the  expected  future 
use  of  the  facility  shall  be  considered  In  de- 
veloping such  a  plan.  Each  such  plan,  and 
any  revision  therein,  shall  be  developed  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  order  to  ensure 
that  adoption  of  the  measures  proposed 
thereby  will  result  In  the  prevention  or 
abatement  of  air  pollution  in  conformity 
with  the  objectives  precrlbed  by  this  Order 
and  the  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  this  Order. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  department,  agency, 
and  estjibllshment  who  has  existing  facili- 
ties and  buildings  under  his  Jurisdiction  In 
the  United  States  shall  present  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  July 
1.  1968.  and  by  the  first  of  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  an  annual  report  describing 
progress  of  his  department,  agency,  or  es- 
tivbllshment  in  accomplishing  the  objectives 
of  its  air  pollution  abatement  plan. 

Sec.  4.  Objectives  /or  Federal  facilities  nnd 
buildings,  (a)  Except  for  discharges  of  ra- 
dioactive emi.ssions  which  are  regulated  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Federal  fa- 
cilities buildings  shall  conform  to  the  air 
pollution  standards  prescribed  by  the  Stale 
or  community  In  which  they  are  located. 
If  State  or  local  standards  are  not  prescribed 
for  a  particular  location,  or  If  the  State  or 
IfX-al  standards  axe  less  stringent  than  the 
standards  established  pursuant  to  this  Order, 
the  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
5  of  this  Order  shall  be  followed. 

(b)  Tlie  emission  of  flyash  and  other  par- 
ticulate matter  shall  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

(c)  Emission  of  sulfur  oxides  shall  be 
minimized  to  the  extent  practicable 

(d)  Wherever  appropriate.  Uall  chimneys 
shall  be  Installed  In  order  to  reduce  llie 
adverse  effects  of  pollution.  The  determina- 
tion of  chimney  height  shall  be  based  on  air 
quality  criteria,  land  use,  and  meteorological, 
topographical,  aesthetic,  and  operating 
factors. 

le)  Solid  fuels  and  ash  shall  be  stored 
and  handled  so  as  not  to  relertse  to  the 
atmosphere  dust  in  significant  quantities 
G;isoIine  or  any  volatile  p>etroleum  distillate 
or  organic  liquid  shall  be  stored  and  handled 
so  as  not  to  release  to  tjie  atmosphere  vapor 
emissions  in  significant  quantities. 

(f)  In  urban  areas  refuse  shall  not  be 
burned  In  open  fires  and  In  rural  areas  it 
shall  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  reasonably  minimize  pollution.  Refuse 
shall  not  be  left  In  dumps  without  being 
covered  with  inert  matter  within  a  reason- 
ably short  time.  Whenever  incinerators  are 
used  they  shall  be  of  such  design  as  will 
minimize  emission  of  pollutant  dusts,  fumes, 
or  ga-^es. 

I  g)  Pollutant  dusts,  fumes,  or  gases  (other 
than  those  for  which  provision  Is  made 
above)  shall  not  be  discharged  to  the 
atmosphere  In  quantities  which  will  endan- 
ger health  or  welfare. 

(h)  The  head  of  each  department,  agency, 
and  establishment  shall,  with  respect  to  each 
Installation  in  the  United  States  under  his 
Jiuisdiction,  take,  or  cause  to  be  taken,  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
discharges  of  radioactive  emissions  to  the 
atmosphere  are  In  accord  with  the  rules,  reg- 
ulations, or  requirements  of  the  Atomic 
Energy    Commission    and    the    policies    and 


guidance   of   the   Federal    Radiation  Council 
as  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(I)  In  extraordinary  cases  where  it  may  be 
required  in  the  public  interest,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
exempt  any  Federal  facility  or  building  from 
the  objectives  of  paragraphs  (ai  through 
(gi   of  this  section. 

Sec  5.  Standards,  (a)  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  pre- 
scribe standards  to  Implement  the  objectives 
prescribed  by  paragraphs  (ai  through  (g)  of 
section  4  of  this  Order.  Such  standards  may 
modify  these  objectives  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare  shall 
determine  that  such  modifications  are  nec- 
essary in  the  public  interest  and  will  not 
significantly  conflict  with  the  intent  of  this 
Order  Prior  to  issuing  any  changes  In  such 
standards,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  consult  with  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  and  shall  publish  the 
proposed  changes  In  the  Federal  Register 
thirty  days  prior  to  their  issuance  All  such 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  The  permits  authorized  by  section 
107(b(  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended 
(42  use  1857f(bn  may  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  purjx)6es  of  this  Order  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  6.  Prior  Executive  Order  superseded. 
Executive  Order  No.  10779  of  August  20,  1958. 
is  hereby  superseded. 

Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  May  26.  1966. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  his  remai-ks  and  for 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  and  dedi- 
cated contribution  he  has  made  to  this 
effort  during  my  association  with  him  on 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  col- 
loquy which  has  just  been  going  on  points 
up  a  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  expired 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  the  time 
for  2  additional  minutes,  and  to  waive 
rule  XII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  had  the  pi-ivilege  of 
.serving  with  the  Senator  on  his  subcom- 
mittee a  couple  of  years  ago  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  the  need  for  pri- 
vate industry'  to  join  in  such  a  program 
and  the  need  for  tax  incentives. 

I  joined  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFFl  in  the  sponsorship  of  his 
bill.  I  hope  that  that  matter  will  be 
pursued. 

However,  the  language  of  this  bill 
leaves  open  a  po.sslbility  for.  hiterpreta- 
tion.  I  wish  to  direct  to  th^  attention 
of  the  manager  of  the  bill  section  104  a) , 
line  20.  page  2  of  the  bill  which  says: 

Sec  104  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies in  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  developing,  establishing,  or  Improv- 
ing, and  grant*  to  such  agencies  up  to  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  poUulJon: 

Suppose  a  program  by  one  of  these 
agencies  includes  the  reimbursement  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  private  Industry  for 
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installing  air  pollution  control  equip- 
ment. Would  It  be  the  interpretaticm  of 
the  Senator  that  the  pending  bill  would 
permit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  KO  to 
that  agency  for  the  purpose,  In  tun,  of 
reitnbursing  private  industry  under  those 
circumstances? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator,  I  have  my  own 
thoughts.  This  is  a  question  which  he 
addressed  to  me  earlier  In  private. 

I  would  say  it  is  clearly  not  the  intent 
of  the  act  to  malce  that  possible  and  I  do 
not  think  the  effect  of  the  language 
would  make  it  possible. 

I  refer  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Vernon  O. 
Mackenzie.  Assistant  Surgeon  General. 
Chief,  Division  of  Air  Pollution,  Public 
Health  Service,  in  which  he  says: 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  grants 
are  Intended  to  stimulate  new  or  increased 
control  activity  on  tiie  part  oX  State  and 
local  agencies  To  tills  end.  [  -anta  are  made 
only  to  agencies  which  Increase  tlieir  own 
contributions  to  tlielr  budgets  for  control 
activities. 

The  program  grant  provision  l.s  not 
Intended  to  luiderwrite  or  assist  Indtis- 
trlal  installation  of  air  pollution  control 
facilities.  That  is  the  objective  of  the 
tax  features  we  talked  about  earlier 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  AL.  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended for  3  additional  minutes,  and  that 
rulexn  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
a  while  ago  that  I  did  not  sit  on  the  sub- 
committee, although  I  am  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee. 

Great  tribute  has  been  paid  and  right- 
fully so  to  the  distinguished  cloairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI.  He  has  shown 
exceptional  leadersiiip  and  initiative. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  distlngulslied 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bcmjgs],  as 
the  ranking  Republican  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, assiduously  attended  all  meet- 
ings, devoted  himself  to  the  great  prob- 
lems of  air  pollutlori.  and  worked  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  able  to  develop  a  bill  which 
will  be  of  great  value  today  and  in  the 
future  of  our  coimtry. 

I  congratulate  both  of  the  Senators  for 
the  work  which  they  have  done. 

Mr.  MXrSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
the  Senator  has  made  with  reference  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  2  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mtksxix]. 

I  wish  to  join  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Randolph]  in  endorsing  the 
remarks  he  made  with  respect  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Air  and 
Water  FoUution. 


I  wish  to  say  on  this  Issue,  which  is  of 
great  concern  to  me,  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskik]  Is  providing 
more  distinguished  and  th'-jghtful 
leadership  than  any  other  ma'  ''on- 
gress.  or  anywhere  in  the  Unites       .;tes. 

I  join  the  Senators  in  congrai.*.  -^'ng 
him  for  his  thoughtful  and  fruitful  woi'<.. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
con.sidered  en  bloc  and  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Eimendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  the  immediate  passage  of  S.  3112, 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1966. 
The  Senate  and  the  entire  countrj-  are 
deeply  Indebted  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie]  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  field  of  air 
pollution  control.  It  is  in  large  measure 
due  to  his  untiring  efforts  that  the  Na- 
tion finally  is  recognizing  the  significance 
of  this  problem.  The  importance  of  the 
legislation  before  us  now  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Air  pollution  poses  a  real 
threat  to  our  national  health  and  wel- 
fare. This  bill  is  the  next  step  in  the 
Federal  program  to  control  air  pollution. 
It  is  an  efTective  means  to  combat  that 
problem. 

In  1963.  Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air 
Act  which  created  within  the  Federal 
Government  a  mechanism  to  increase 
the  national  effort  to  abate  and  control 
air  pollution.  The  act  authorized  sub- 
stantial augmentation  of  the  Federal  air 
pollution  program  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  since  1955.  It  also  established 
a  program  of  grant  assLstance  to  State, 
regional,  and  municipal  air  pollution 
control  agencies. 

Again,  in  1965,  Congress,  acting  In  the 
national  Interest  and  recognizing  the  in- 
creasing gravity  of  the  air  pollution 
problem,  passed  S.  306  which  established 
a  Federal  Air  Pollution  Control  Labora- 
tory and  amended  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
require  standards  for  controlling  the 
emission  of  pollutants  from  gasoline- 
powered  or  dlesel-powered  vehicles. 

It  is  our  duty  to  strike  the  next  blow 
In  the  battle  against  air  pollution;  8. 
3112  offers  us  this  opportunity  by  mak- 
ing the  use  of  appropriations  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  more  flexible  and  author- 
izing grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  is  confronted  by  the 
problem  of  air  pollution.  The  movement 
of  an  ever-larger  percentage  of  iwpula- 
tion  into  urban  areas  has  concentrated 
the  discharge  of  waste  products  from 
combustion  Into  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  atxnosphere.  A  consistent  rela- 
tionship between  air  pollution  and  popu- 
lation has  been  determined.  At  the 
present  time  53  percent  of  our  citizens 
live  on  less  than  1  percent  of  our  land 
area.  As  urbanization  Increases,  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  Is  Intensified. 
It  Is  imperative  that  we  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  air  pollution  now  before  it 
becomes  uncontrollable. 


Air  pollution  has  many  Insidious  ef- 
fects. It  harms  health,  reduces  our  crop 
yield,  damages  property,  and  offends  our 
senses.  There  Is  strong  evidence  that  air 
pollution  Is  associated  with  a  number  of 
respiratory  ailments.  The  cost  of  Ill- 
ness, of  decreased  strength,  and  of  short- 
ened lifespan  is  Incalculable.  Human 
suffering  bears  no  price  tas.  Property 
damages  attributed  to  air  pollution  are 
currently  $65  per  capita  per  year.  Air 
pollution  causes  accelerated  deteriora- 
tion of  materials  and  stnactures  and  in- 
creases maintenance  and  replacement 
expenditures. 

Clean,  pure  air  is  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritage.  What  more  valuable 
gift  can  we  leave  to  our  descendants  than 
an  atmosphere  freed  from  offensive  and 
noxious  gases?  We  must  control  air  pol- 
lution now  while  we  ai-e  able.  S.  3112 
will  be  indispensible  in  combating  tlie 
menace  of  air  pollution.  The  bill  in- 
creases the  annual  authorization  for  air 
pollution  control  and  abatement  pro- 
grams to  $46  million  a  year  for  this  fis- 
cal year,  $70  million  for  fiscal  1967-68, 
and  $80  million  for  1968-69.  The  legis- 
lation would  permit  50-50  matching 
grants  to  air  pollution  control  agencies 
and  three-fourths  matching  grants  to 
Intermunicipal  and  interstate  agencies 
for  maintaining  control  and  abatement 
programs.  It  provides  three-fifths 
matching  grants  for  regional  air  control 
programs.  These  new  grants  are  in 
addition  to  the  existiiig  matching  graiits 
to  air  pollution  control  agencies  and 
matching  grants  to  intermunicipal  and 
interstate  agencies  for  developing,  estab- 
lishing, or  improving  such  programs. 

Clean  air  Is  the  most  vital  of  our  na- 
tional resources.  I  urge  the  Immediate 
passage  of  S.  3112  to  further  combat  the 
air  pollution  problem. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  without 
question,  control  of  air  quality  and  pol- 
lution reduction  is  a  great  problem,  and 
It  is  a  problem  for  which  solutions  are 
within  our  power. 

The  technological  solution  to  air  pol- 
lution has  proved  a  thorny  problem  for 
engineers,  but  methods  are  t>eing  devel- 
oped to  solve  the  problenas  of  air  pollu- 
tion. Legislation  passed  in  the  88th 
Congress  and  amendments  made  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  have 
provided  considerable  impetus  for  those 
already  working  on  the  problem. 

The  legislation  passed  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress provided  for  a  3 -year  program  so 
that  Congress  could  review  the  progress 
made  as  a  result  of  Federal  activity.  I 
concur  with  the  committee  that  such 
review  procedures  should  remain  hi 
effect,  as  is  provided  in  the  present  legis- 
lation. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  In  the  report  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  In  the 
development,  by  a  private  concern,  of 
apparatus  which  promises  to  control 
incinerator  waste  and  which  could  be 
used  to  reduce  air  contamination  from 
Incinerator  waste  emanating  from  large 
apartment  or  ofBce  building  complexes 
in  titles. 

The  present  blU,  S.  3112,  would  pro- 
vide (or  continuation  of  Government 
assistance  to  State  and  kwal  ofiBcials  to 
deal  with   this  probiem.    Progress  has 
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been  made  in  controlling  air  quality,  but 
additional  financial  resources  are  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  realize  our  ob.lectives  In 
this  area.  S.  3112  has  my  complete  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  again  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  vision  and  for  the  lead- 
eishlp  he  iias  given  this  Nation  In  the 
fields  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

In  my  judgment,  the  pollution  problem 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  domestic  prob- 
lems facing  our  coiintry  today.  While 
serious.  It  is  not  yet  critical.  But  time  is 
not  on  our  side.  It  is  nmning  out.  De- 
lay will  not  only  be  costly  in  terms  of 
dollars,  but  even  more  Important,  will  be 
the  possible  detriment  to  human  health 
and  the  Interference  with  the  general 
well-being  of  our  society. 

Damage  resulting  from  air  pollution 
In  this  country  has  been  estimated  at  $11 
billion  a  year.  Economic  losses  alone 
Indicate  the  need  for  action.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  agricultural  losses  In 
California  alone  total  approximately 
$132  million  annually.  Pollution  con- 
tributes to  the  deterioration  and  corro- 
sion of  our  physical  structures.  Tlie 
consimier  may  see  the  effects  of  pollution 
by  the  need  for  more  frequent  trips  to 
the  laundry.  Even  more  Important  are 
the  adverse  effects  tliat  pollution  may 
have  on  human  health.  Evidence  grows 
associating  air  pollution  with  certain 
respiratory  disorders,  such  as  asthma, 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  lung  cancer. 
WiiUe  the  evidence  Is  not  conclusive,  a 
strong  suspicion  Is  present,  and  one 
thing  Is  certain,  air  pollution  does  not 
do  us  any  good. 

Although  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  activity  lately  In  the  air  pollution  field, 
probably  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
Nation  has  not  fully  grasped  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  air  pollution  problem. 
This  Is  true  despite  the  fact  that  polluted 
air  is  daily  gasped  by  all  too  many  Amer- 
icans. 

For  some  reason  the  American  public 
has  the  impression  that  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem  only  exists  in  Los  Angeles 
and  a  handful  of  other  cities.  Over  the 
j'ears,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  flying 
across  this  Nation  and  seeing  much  of 
the  country.  In  so  doing.  I  can  say  that 
contrary  to  this  popular  notion,  Los  An- 
geles is  not  the  only  area  with  a  major 
pollution  problem.  While  it  may  have 
been  true  at  one  time  that  Los  Angeles 
alone  had  a  pollution  problem,  one  can 
clearly  see  that  today  air  pollution  is  a 
national  problem  and  a  growing  one. 

Take  the  Nation's  Capital,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  example.  Our  Capital  City 
truly  is  a  beautiful  one.  The  millions  of 
tourists  who  flock  to  Washington  yearly 
cannot  help  but  return  to  their  respective 
States  with  a  better  understanding  and 
a  better  appreciation  of  what  America  is 
all  about.  Washington  continues  to  be 
a  great  source  of  Inspiration  to  me  per- 
sonally. This  Is  why  I  view  with  great 
concern  the  Inadequate  pollution  pro- 
grams in  the  District  of  Columbia  area. 
For  Washington,  although  a  great  in- 
spirational and  beautiful  city.  Is  also 
from  an  air  pollution  standpoint,  a  dirty 
city.     Experts    say,    it    is    many    times 


dirtier  than  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
Tliat  such  Is  the  case  saddens  me  as  it 
should  all  Americans,  for  It  should  not 
be.  For  Washington  has  no  substantial 
Industry  and  far  better  meteorological 
conditions  than  Los  Angeles.  Such  pol- 
lution is  also  inexcusable  because  mod- 
em technology  has  advanced  to  such  a 
state  that  most  of  the  pollutants  from 
stationary  sources  can,  and  .should  be.  re- 
duced or  eliminated.  In  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  a  vicrorous  and  effective  program 
to  abate  air  pollution  from  stationarj- 
sources  is  paying  off.  Aimed  at  reduc- 
ing air  pollution  levels  from  stationary' 
sources  to  those  existing  In  1940,  the  goal 
has  almost  been  reached.  Los  Angeles 
County's  control  program  for  stationary 
sources  has  kept  more  than  5.000  tons 
of  contaminants  out  of  the  air  daily. 
The  District  of  Columbia  area  could  also 
achieve  similar  results  by  eliminating  or 
reducing  pollutants  from  stationarj- 
sources.     It  can  and  should  be  done. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Federal  ac- 
tion Is  authorized  to  abate  interstate 
air  ix)]!ution  problems.  The  Secretai-y 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
take  such  action  on  his  own  initiative 
or  after  consultation  with  the  ofiBcials  of 
the  States  involved  or  at  the  request  of 
the  States.  It  is  my  understanding  to 
date  Federal  authority  has  been  invoked 
in  eight  interstate  areas.  Certainly  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  particular 
responsibility  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  urge  the  Sec- 
retary to  initiate  the  necessary  actions 
to  stop  the  unnecessary  pollution  of  the 
air  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  Fed- 
eral City,  pollutionwise,  should  be  a 
model  city  of  clean  air. 

I  only  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
State  of  California  was  making  as  rapid 
progress  in  controlling  the  pollution 
from  the  automobile  as  we  have  made 
in  controlling  pollution  from  stationary 
sources.  Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the 
case.  Although  we  are  making  progress, 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 
to  run  as  fast  as  we  can  to  stand  still. 
This  is  so  because  of  our  rapidly  growing 
population  which  is  expected  to  double 
by  the  end  of  this  centurj-,  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  autos. 

On  May  27.  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
District  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 
Issued  its  report  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  re- 
garding the  status  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol in  Los  Angeles  County  and  the  pros- 
pects of  success  of  the  current  control 
programs.  Their  conclusions  were: 
one,  current  motor  vehicle  control  pro- 
grams will  not  achieve  acceptable  air 
quality  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  next 
decade,  and  two,  control  of  motor  ve- 
hicle emissions  must  be  intensified  and 
accelerated  if  Los  Angeles  County  is  to 
have  acceptable  air  quality  by  1980. 

Since  it  has  l>een  estimated  that  emis- 
sions from  the  motor  vehicle  are  respon- 
sible for  about  80  percent  of  the  Los 
Angeles  problem,  and  a  substantial  con- 
tribution elsewhere,  we  must  do  better. 
In  California  all  1966  and  later  model 
cars  must  meet  California  standards 
that  limit  the  amount  of  hydrocarbons 
to  275  parts  per  million  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide to   1.5  percent.     Standards  have 


been  adopted  to  further  reduce  these 
exhaust  emissions  In  the  case  of  hydro- 
carbons from  275  parts  per  million  to 
180  parts  per  milUon.  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide from  1.5  percent  to  1  percent  by 
1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Bli^o  urge  that 
the  automobile  industry  of  this  countr> 
give  the  problem  of  air  pollution  the  top 
priority  to  which  it  is  entitled.  I  feel 
very  confident  that  the  industry  if  it 
focu.se.s  the  skills  and  abilities  of  its  per- 
sonnel will  find  solutions  to  the  pollu- 
tion problem.  In  any  event,  the  industry 
should  move  and  move  quickly,  for  I  can 
say  that  the  public  is  demanding  answers 
to  the  problem  of  air  pollution. 

Also.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  im- 
perative that  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  undertake  educational 
programs  designed  to  make  the  public 
aware  of  the  air  pollution  problem.  In 
this  effect.  I  would  hope  that  such  vol- 
untary' groups  as  the  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciation might  join  in  such  a  campaign 
in  \iew  of  the  increasing  statistical  e\i- 
dence  showing  some  relationship  between 
respiratory  problems  and  pollution. 

Finally,  although  I  understand  this 
lies  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  I  believe  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  provide  a  tax 
Incentive  to  private  industry  to  anyone 
who  acquires,  constructs,  or  Installs  air 
pollution  devices  that  have  Ix^cn  certi- 
fied. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  the  work 
of  this  Air  Pollution  Subcommittee  is  as 
important  as  that  carried  on  anywhere  in 
the  Congress.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  pa.ss 
only  the  benefits  of  our  great  ci\ilization 
and  unsurpas.'^cd  technolo.rry  to  future 
generations  without  chminating  or  at 
least  controlling  some  of  its  undesirable 
byproducts,  such  as  pollution,  we  may  be 
cursed  rather  than  praised  We  in  this 
country  must  learn  to  conserve  our  air 
and  water  resources,  just  as  we  leanied 
to  conserve  other  natural  resources.  We 
have  already  been  given  a  glimpse  of  the 
folly  of  the  failure  to  do  otherwise. 

In  closing.  I  again  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  my  colleagues  for  their 
work  in  keeping  the  air  pollution  problem 
before  our  people  and  for  their  efforts  in 
bringing  S.  3112  before  the  Senate  I 
feel  confident  that  the  enactment  of  S. 
3112.  which  establishes  maintenance 
grants  and  increases  the  authoiization 
by  $9  million  during  fiscal  year  1967, 
will  help  us  to  continue  the  battle  against 
air  pollution. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  we  are  about  to  pass  today  is  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
The  increase  in  annual  authorization  for 
air  pollution  control  and  abatement  pro- 
grams to  $46  million  per  year  and  the 
establishment  of  50-50  matching  grants 
for  maintenance  of  the.se  programs  re- 
flects the  determination  of  the  Senate 
to  eliminate  pollution  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  death  in  1962  of  340  people  in 
London  due  to  smog  is  a  bitter  reminder 
that  the  pollution  of  the  air  we  breathe 
Is  a  serious  problem.  Air  affects  our 
health.  There  is  strong  evidence  that 
chronic  bronchitis  and  lung  cancer  are 
associated  with  contaminated  air.     Air 
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affects  property.  Approximately  $11  bil- 
lion is  lost  per  year  through  the  acceler- 
ated deterioration  of  materials.  Air  af- 
fects agriculture.  Grapes,  tobacco,  bar- 
ley, and  broccoli  are  but  a  few  o:  the 
crops  that  have  been  harmed  in  at  least 
19  States.  Polluted  air  affects  our  es- 
thetic sense.  Flowers  have  trouble  i  row- 
inpc  in  smog-covered  cities,  bulldingi;  and 
statues  are  eroded,  and  blue  skie:;  are 
turned  grey  and  u^ly.  The  overall  larm 
to  our  environment  and  our  people 
caused  by  air  pollution  is  a  shocking  in- 
dictment of  the  entire  Nation.  0;ily  a 
ma.ssive  cooperative  effort  on  the  pj.rt  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governn.ents, 
coupled  with  ordinary  citizens,  caii  lick 
the  problem  I  believe  we  have  t€gun 
this  effort. 

The  bill  does  not  affect  any  essential 
change  in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Rather  it 
supplementvS  this  act  and  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  ability  of  the  Senate  to 
respond  quickly  to  new  problems  as  they 
arise.  Over  the  passage  of  time,  it  is 
inevitable  that  some  legislation  must  be 
improved.  This  improvement  should  be 
done  with  both  .speed  and  wisdom. 

Under  the  effective  leadership  o'  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie^  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph!  the  Public  Works  Committee 
acted  with  dispatch  and  with  great  wis- 
dom in  recommending  this  bill  tc  the 
Senate.  I  am  proud  to  have  cospon.'ored 
this  bill  and  to  have  worked  under  Sena- 
tors MusKiE  and  Randolph  for  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  support  S.  3112,  a 
bill  Improving  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This 
legislation  will  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  for  the  operation  of 
municipal,  intermunicipal  and  interstate 
air  pollution  control  programs.  It  will 
also  remove  a  restriction  on  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  this  purpose,  until 
this  time  a  limit  of  20  percent. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $46  mil- 
lion in  1967.  $70  million  in  1968,  an.l  $80 
million  in  1969  for  Federal  air  poll  ition 
activities.  And  with  this  legislatioii,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare can  pay  up  to  half  the  expenses  of  a 
municipal  pollution  control  program  and 
three-fifths  of  the  costs  of  an  intermu- 
nicipal or  interstate  program. 

This  additional  authority  and  the.se 
funds  are  needed  to  help  expand  the  air 
pollution  programs  that  have  been 
started  during  the  last  few  years.  We 
have  used  Federal  funds  to  help  stimu- 
late local  and  State  activities  and  these 
units  of  government  have  increased  their 
expenditures  by  50  percent  in  the  last 
2  years.  Most  municipalities,  however, 
are  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  many  finan- 
cial challenges  of  growth  and  renewal 
"tend  badly  need  assistance  in  meeting  this 
new  threat. 

New  York  City,  for  example,  spent 
$1,347,000  for  its  air  pollution  control 
program  In  1965-66  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributed  $190,173  or  14  per- 
cent of  this  total.  Most  of  New  York 
City's  money  is  used  to  pay  the  personnel 
of  the  department  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol, with  less  than  one-fourth  of  its 
funds  available  to  purchase  new  equip- 


ment. This  means  that  a  city  of  7  mil- 
lion operates  only  four  sampling  stations 
that  continuously  monitor  at  least  4 
of  the  major  pollutants.  It  means  that 
a  country  that  prides  itself  on  its  tech- 
nological capabilities  does  not  arm  its  air 
pollution  control  officers  with  anything 
approaching  the  types  of  equipment 
needed  to  meet  this  threat. 

The  additional  support  made  available 
for  pollution  control  programs  by  this 
bill  will  make  it  possible  to  expand  New 
York  City's  program  and  to  begin  the 
purchase  of  data  collection  systems  that 
will  provide  full  information  on  air  pol- 
lution. 

In  a  larger  sense,  however,  we  have 
only  beyun  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
threat  to  our  environment.  Our  pollu- 
tion experts  point  out  that  with  the  ex- 
pected growth  in  the  number  of  cars  on 
our  streets  and  highways,  and  the  ex- 
[)ected  increase  in  electrical  ix)wer  pro- 
duction, the  level  of  pollution  in  our  com- 
munities will  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease. Even  the  expected  gains  from  the 
automobile  exhaust  control  devices  that 
are  required  by  the  Motor  Vehicle  Air 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1965  will  be  lost 
by  the  late  1980's.  The  increa.se  in  cars, 
more  than  130  million  by  1985,  will  bring 
the  level  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbon pollution  back  up  to  the  level  that 
exists  today.  And,  although  we  will  re- 
duce the  level  of  the.se  two  pollutants 
with  the  new  control  devices,  the  device 
has  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  nitric 
oxides  produced  by  the  ga.soline  engine. 
There  are  even  .some  indications  that  the 
new  device  will  increase  the  amount  of 
nitric  oxides  produced  by  a  car. 

Similarly,  although  our  electrical 
power  needs  are  expected  to  increase 
threefold  by  1980,  only  nuclear  power 
eliminates  air  pollution.  We  do  not  yet 
have  an  economic  way  to  remove  .sulfur 
from  coal  or  fuel  oil.  a  necessary  step  if 
we  are  to  lower  the  amount  of  sulfur 
dioxide  in  our  atmosphere. 

The  major  danger  from  air  pollution 
is  one  of  health.  Most  of  us  know  that 
carbon  monoxide  in  a  clo.sed  garage  can 
kill  us,  but  fewer  know  of  the  indirect 
dangers.  For  air  pollution  affects  the 
health  of  millions  who  are  unaware  of 
its  threat. 

In  the  absence  of  precise  and  over- 
whelming medical  findings,  there  has 
been  a  reluctance  to  state  that  air  pol- 
lution is  a  cause  of  lung  and  circulation 
diseases  or  cancer.  Medical  experts 
point  out  that  on  the  ba.sis  of  current  in- 
formation, they  cannot  tell  whether  a 
ixjllutant  causes  a  disease.  They  do, 
however,  admit  that  air  pollution  places 
an  additional  load  on  those  suffering 
from  other  disea.ses.  And  they  agree 
that  many  pollutants  severely  restrict 
the  oxygen-carrying  qualities  of  our 
blood,  reducing  our  ability  to  fight  other 
diseases. 

Yet,  as  early  as  1932.  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  surveyed  American  cities 
to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  con- 
nection between  air  pollution  and  dis- 
ease. They  found  that  the  four  most 
polluted  cities  at  the  time— Pittsburgh, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  St.  Louis — also 
had  the  highest  proportion  of  pneumonia 
deaths  in  the  country. 


Again,  in  1957,  the  Canadian  Select 
Committee  on  Air  Pollution  and  Smoke 
Control  stated  that — 

Altliougli  scientific  evidence  about  the  ef- 
fects of  air  jjoUutlon  on  human  health  Is  far 
from  complete,  enough  proof  exists  to  make 
It  abundantly  and  Increasingly  clear  that  air 
pollution  l8  Injurious  to  both  physical  and 
mental  health.  Under  certain  combinations 
of  circumstances  It  can  be  fatal.  It  fosters 
dlsea,se.  and  Is  very  probably  a  major  cause 
of  lung  cancer.  If  not  of  other  forms  of 
malignancy. 

Within  the  la.st  .several  years,  medical 
investigations  in  Buffalo  found  that  air 
pollution  may  double  our  chances  of 
dying  from  lung  diseases.  The  health 
records  of  people  living  in  the  path  of 
Buffalo's  industrial  smoke  was  com- 
pared with  those  of  people  living  outside 
the  smoke  path.  The  records  showed 
that  twice  as  many — 6  percent — people 
between  50  and  70  in  the  polluted  area 
died  from  liuig  diseases  as  those  who 
lived  elsewhere — 3  percent. 

In  1949,  only  915  deaths  in  the  United 
States  were  attributed  to  emphysema. 
By  1961,  this  figure  had  climbed  to 
10,269.  Last  year,  emphysema  killed  an 
estimated  60.000  Americans  according  to 
Dr.  John  H.  McCIement.  chief  of  the 
chest  .service  at  New  York's  Bcllev-ue  Hos- 
pital. Emphysema  also  disables  1  out 
of  every  14  of  our  workers  over  45,  ac- 
cording to  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

Emphysema  does  not  strike  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  heart  attack  or  pneu- 
monia. Many  victims  are  unaware  of  it.s 
presence  until  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  lung  capacity  is  destroyed.  And 
once  this  destruction  takes  place,  it  can- 
not be  reversed.  The  victim  only  re- 
ceives half  as  much  oxygen  as  before  and 
is  limited  in  what  he  can  do.  And  the 
extra  burden  placed  on  his  blood  system 
bring  a  host  of  heart  and  circulation 
problems. 

The  significance  of  this  increase  in  the 
number  of  emphy.sema  cases  is  that  it 
has  been  linked  to  air  pollution.  British 
medical  Investigators  have  found  a  close 
correlation  between  this  disease  and  the 
amoimt  of  fuel  burned  and  the  amount 
of  sulfur  dioxide  and  soot  in  the  air. 
Our  National  Institutes  of  Health  .state 
that: 

It  Is  probable  that  air  pollution  al.so  con- 
tributes to  the  emphysema  problem  In  the 
United  States  cities  with  smog  problems;  but 
the  extent  of  that  contribution  remains  to  be 
accurately  assessed. 

Most  recently,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  reported  that,  although 
there  is  a  lack  of  preci.sc  information, 
"there  is  undoubt(>dly  a  major  health 
hazard  under  certain  atmospheric  con- 
ditions in  larger  cities." 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  a.sk  our 
medical  and  scientific  experts  to  be  more 
preci.se  at  this  time.  They  have  e.stab- 
lished  the  relationship  between  pollution 
and  disease.  It  is  up  to  us  to  reduce  the 
level  of  pollution. 

We  do  not  even  have  agreement  today 
on  the  levels  of  air  pollution  that  are 
considered  uncomfortable  or  unhealthy 
for  the  individual  on  the  street.  Con- 
gress has  asked  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
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velop  criteria  for  this  purpose,  but  to 
date  they  are  not  available. 

California,  for  example,  has  estab- 
lished a  set  of  standards  classifying  the 
amoimt  of  pollution  found  m  the  air  at 
any  one  time.  This  standard  has  three 
categories;  an  adverse  level  at  which 
the  pollutant  is  irritating  to  the  nose  and 
eyes  of  an  individual  and  can  damage 
plant  life  and  property:  a  serious  level 
where  exposure  to  the  pollutant  is  likely 
to  lead  to  chronic  disease  and  a  change 
in  the  fiuictions  of  an  individual  who  is 
sensitive  to  pollution  although  it  may 
not  aCfect  a  strong  healthy  person,  and 
an  emergency  level,  where  a  pollutant 
will  lead  to  acute  sickness  or  death  In  a 
sensitive  group  of  per.sons. 

California  then  goes  on  to  state  that 
1  part  per  million  of  sulphur  dioxide  for 
1  hour  or  0.3  part  per  million  for  8  hours 
Is  an  adverse  level.  Five  parts  per  mil- 
lion of  sulphur  dioxide  for  1  hour  is  con- 
sidered a  serious  level.  And  10  parts  per 
million  Is  considered  an  emergency  level. 
When  we  compare  California's  stand- 
ard for  sulfur  dioxide  with  average 
conditions  In  New  York  City  during  Jan- 
uary 1965.  we  find  that  tlie  adverse  level 
was  exceeded  on  more  than  half  of  the 
days  of  that  month.  The  adverse  level 
was  exceeded  for  a  24 -hour  period  on  17 
days  of  the  month. 

The  adver.se  level  of  sulfur  dioxide 
has  also  been  exceeded  In  a  number  of 
other  cities.  In  February  1963,  the  aver- 
age level  of  sulfur  dioxide  In  Wa.shing- 
ton,  D.C.,  exceeded  the  adverse  level  as 
defined  by  California.  Yet  no  public 
warning  was  given  becatise  Washington, 
D.C..  does  not  yet  have  a  standard  for 
pollution. 

Similarly.  In  February  1965,  Chicago 
registered  an  average  sulfur  dioxide 
level  of  0.27  for  the  month,  a  level  of  0.55 
for  a  24-hour  period,  and  a  level  of  1.14 
for  an  hour.  And  Cleveland  experi- 
enced 2  hours  In  January  and  February 
1965  when  the  sulfur  dioxide  level 
reached  0.54  and  0.55,  respectively. 

In  view  of  the  expected  growth  in  elec- 
trical power  generation,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  many  of  our  cities  will  have  sul- 
fur dioxide  concentrations  in  excess  of 
the  adverse  level  as  established  by  Cal- 
ifornia. Tills  level  Is  already  being  ex- 
ceded  in  a  nimnber  of  cities.  We  have 
only  touched  on  the  regulations  and 
practices  that  must  be  established  if  the 
sulfur  dioxide  content  of  our  air  is  to 
be  lowered, 

California  has  also  established  stand- 
ards for  carbon  monoxide.  No  adverse 
level  has  been  set.  A  total  of  30  parts 
per  million  for  8  hours  or  120  parts  per 
million  for  1  hour  is  considered  a  serious 
level.  And  the  emergency  level  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  somewhere  between  120  and 
240  parts  per  million. 

New  York  City  also  considers  30  parts 
per  million  of  carbon  monoxide  for  a  24- 
hour  period  to  be  dangerous.  Yet  New 
Yorkers  and  commuters  from  surround- 
ing communities  have  been  exposed  to 
carbon  monoxide  concentrations  ranging 
from  100  to  200  parts  per  million. 

During  the  recent  transit  strike  in  New- 
York  City,  carbon  monoxide  measure- 
ments were  taken  in  the  Lincoln.  Battery, 
and  Holland  Tunnels.  The  average  con- 
centrations taken  from  the  entrace  to 


the  exit  of  these  tunnels  were  44,  54,  and 
34  parts  per  million,  respectively.  And 
at  a  number  of  spots  in  these  timnels, 
levels  of  100  to  200  parts  per  million  were 
recorded. 

Although  many  pollution  experts  dis- 
count carbon  monoxide  levels  near  major 
highways,  these  levels  are  of  signiflcance 
to  those  who  drive  continually  l;i  heavy 
traffic  or  have  jobs  that  constantly  ex- 
pose them  to  carbon  monoxide.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  several  blood  samples  taken 
from  taxlcab  drivers  in  one  of  our  cities 
showed  a  carbon  monoxide  level  between 
8  and  20  percent,  considered  enough  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  affect  their 
driving. 

Unfortunately-  this  picture  of  tenta- 
tive pollution  safety  levels  set  by  some 
States  and  communities  with  little  agree- 
ment between  them  is  repeated  for  other 
pollutants.  The  result  has  been  one  of 
confusion  and  discouragement  for  those 
who  have  attempted  to  clean  up  our  air. 
We  can  make  more  progress  In  our 
efforts  to  control  air  pollution  if  we 
establish  a  Federal  safety  code  for  the 
major  pollutants.  This  code,  establish- 
ing an  adverse  and  a  serious  level  for 
each  of  the  significant  pollutants,  could 
be  used  as  a  guideline  by  communities 
concerned  with  this  problem.  This  code 
should  set  a  level  for  a  pollutant  that  will 
prot<>ct  all  members  of  the  community, 
the  vei-y  young  and  the  old  and  thase 
most  sensitive  to  the  eflfect.s  of  this  pol- 
lutant as  well  as  those  more  able  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  pollution.  For 
these  groups  suffer  most  when  pollution 
levels  rise.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  our  doctors  that  pollution  takes 
r.  toll  of  the.se  group.s — a  toll  that  is  re- 
flected in  the  death  records  or  most 
major  cities. 

In  looking  toward  future  legislation,  I 
believe  that  major  emphasis  must  be 
given  to  air  pollution  research  and  de- 
velopment. For  this  is  an  area  where  a 
major  investment  will  pay  dividends. 

We  need  to  experiment  with  new  proc- 
esses for  removing  sulfur  from  coal 
and  fuel  oil.  In  much  the  same  way 
tliat  we  have  built  experimental  de- 
salinlzation  plants,  we  should  build  sul- 
fur extractors.  It  should  be  possible 
to  develop  an  economic  way  of  doing  this. 
We  also  need  a  major  investment  in 
power  transmission  technology  so  that 
we  can  carry  electric  power  from  power- 
plants  located  near  our  coal  mines  to 
our  cities.  Significant  decrease^  in  the 
cost  of  this  form  of  power  transmission 
can  make  it  possible  to  build  our  new 
powerplants  away  from  the  cities. 

And  we  also  must  continue  our  devel- 
opment of  economical  nuclear  power  to 
provide  pollution-free  power  generators 
in  our  cities. 

We  also  need  to  explore  ways  to  elim- 
inate pollution  from  automobile  en- 
gines. A  method  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  nitric  oxide  in  engine  exhausts  is  es- 
sential and  ways  of  further  reducing  the 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbon  ex- 
haust.s  are  needed.  The  Public  Health 
Service  sliould  establish  a  broad  develop- 
ment program  to  reduce  pollution  from 
the  gasoline  engine. 

We  also  need  to  explore  the  pos.sibili- 
tles  of  electric  cars.     Recent  advances 


made  with  electrical  batteries  in  space 
craft  and  submarines  are  providing  us 
with  the  technology  for  battery  driven 
cars.  The  British  are  already  moving 
forward  on  plans  to  develop  an  effective 
electric  car  which  will  aid  materially  in 
reducing  air  pollution.  Mr.  A.  N.  Irens 
of  the  British  Electricity  Council  has 
suggested  that  Britain  may  have  over  a 
million  electric  cars  within  the  next  10 
years.  He  stated  that,  'the  era  of  the 
battery-dnven  car  need  not  be  far  away. 
Given  enterprise,  courage,  and  swift  ac- 
tion, the  battery-diiven  car  will  be  the 
town  car  of  the  future." 

The  battery-dnven  car  can  be  a  prac- 
tical vehicle  for  suburban  and  city  driv- 
ing. Although  it  will  not  provide  the 
same  acceleration  or  high  speeds  that 
present  cars  have,  it  will  provide  any 
power  required  for  local  streets  and 
roads. 

An  effective  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram also  requii-es  coordination  with 
other  major  Federal  programs.  Our  na- 
tional fuel  policies,  affecting  the  avail- 
ability of  better  grade  fuel  oil,  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  g.is.  and  the  '.itili- 
zation  of  coal,  need  to  be  related  to  our 
air  pollution  problems  Our  transjwrta- 
tion  programs,  aimed  at  reducing  the 
number  of  cars  on  our  highways  and  the 
stop  and  go  driving  in  our  cities,  also 
bear  a  direct  relation  to  our  air  pollu- 
tion problem. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  now  has 
the  authority  to  effect  this  coordination. 
Perhaps  what  we  need  is  a  Federal  Coun- 
cil on  Air  Pollution  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  act- 
ing as  the  lead  agency  to  handle  these 
problemis. 

I  have  mentioned  these  air  pollution 
problems  and  suggested  some  approaches 
not  so  much  as  a  comment  on  this  bill  as 
a  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  problem 
and  the  direction  in  which  we  must  move. 
And  althouch  there  may  be  differences 
of  opinion  about  what  we  must  do,  there 
can  be  no  disagreement  on  the  need  to 
solve  this  problem. 

In  discussing  another  health  problem, 
cigarette  ."^moking.  it  w*as  pointed  out 
that  the  individual  had  a  choice  as  to 
whether  he  would  .smoke.  There  was  no 
choice,  however,  for  the  360  people  in 
New  York  City  who  died  in  1963  in  one 
incident  because  of  an  increase  in  the 
pollution  of  the  air.  And  there  is  no 
choice  for  the  millions  who  will  have 
their  lives  shortened  because  our  air  is 
cont.aminated.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  reduce  the  level  of  pollution  to  a  point 
where  no  individual's  health  is  threat- 
ened. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  tMr, 
MrlNTYRE  in  the  chair.)  Pursuant  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  here- 
tofore entered  into,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll  on  final  passtige. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bass),  thp  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrtteningI,  the  Senator  from  Aiizona 
[Mr.  HaydenI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  abs<!nt  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senatoi  fritai 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  1,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [M'".  I>odd1. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
McClellanI.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PastoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr  Pell],  the  S<'nator 
from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersej  [Mr. 
Williams  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessd!  (Mr. 
BassI,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoddJ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas-oreI. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  norida 
(Mr.  SmatiiersI,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WilllamsI  would 
each  vot-e  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson.)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvanie,  IMr. 
Scott  1  Is  ab.sent  because  of  iUnesf. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Griffin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  would  each  vote  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  80, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  132  Leg.] 
YEAS— 80 


NAYS — 0 
NOT  VOTINC3 — 20 


Aiken 

Hart 

Morton 

Allott 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Miindt 

Bayh 

Hill 

Murpliy 

Bennett 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hruskri 

Nelson 

Bo^'BS 

Inouye 

Nenberger 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W   Va. 

Jordan.  N  C 

Pro.xmire 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Ken  lied  V.  M;uss 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Kuchol 

Russell,  S.C. 

Ciliirch 

Lftusclie 

Russell.  Oa 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstail 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Smith 

Curtis 

MapniLson 

Sparkrean 

Dotnlnlclc 

Man-sHeld 

Stennlf 

Dou>;las 

McCarthy 

TalmadKe 

Eistlaud 

McOovern 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Ervln 

Metcall 

Tydlng;} 

tannin 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Foni? 

Mondale 

YarborouBh 

?'ul  bright 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Clore 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Hams 

Morse 

Anderson 

Gruenlng 

Robertson 

Bass 

Hayden 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Simpson 

Clark 

McClellan 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Symington 

Dodd 

Pastore 

WilUam.s.  N-J 

Griffin 

Pell 

So  the  bill  (S.  3112)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bid  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  tabic. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  just 
endorsed  by  the  Senate  marks  another 
triumph  for  the  distingui.shed  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI 
w'hose  strong  record  in  this  fieid  is  al- 
ready clearly  established.  His  able 
handling  of  the  proposal  was  in  large 
measure  resjjonsible  for  its  unanimous 
approval  by  the  Senate.  We  are  indeed 
grateful  for  Senator  Muskie's  vigorous 
advocacy  on  this  measure  and  for  the 
capable  manner  in  which  he  directed  its 
pa.s.sage. 

But  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  not 
alone  in  deseiTing  praise  for  today's  suc- 
cess. Tlie  junior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  BoGGs  I ,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  are  also  to 
be  highly  commended  for  their  coopera- 
tive leadership,  so  essential  to  a  victory  of 
this  magnitude. 

We  also  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph)  for  his  strong  and  articulate 
support  as  well  as  for  tiie  capable  assist- 
ance of  the  Senators  fi'om  Kan.sas  ( Mr. 
Carlson!  and  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff). 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bil's 
of  tiie  House: 

H  R.  14122  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  ol 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H  R  14888.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
Febru.iry  28.  1947.  iis  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  in 
screw-worm  eradication  In  Mexico. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS. 
2950 1  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  reseajch, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 


the  enrolled  bill  <H.R.  13651)  to  avoid 
unnecessary  litigation  by  providing  for 
the  collection  of  claims  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  It  was 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT  TO 
STRENGTHEN  AND  EXPAND  FOOD 
SERVICE  PROGRAMS  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
No.  1325,3.3467. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S, 
3467 1  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  sti'engthen 
and  expai.d  food  service  programs  for 
children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  as 
funended,  Is  amended- — 

( A I  By  inserting  in  section  3  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
phnise:  "and  other  than  sections  13  through 
15  and  section  17". 

(Bi  By  inserting  In  section  6  after  the 
w-ord  "Act"  where  it  first  occurs  the  follow- 
ing: "lother  than  section  13  through  15  and 
section  17) ". 

(C)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
id  J  of  section  12,  the  following  new  para- 
grnph  : 

"(8 1  'Nonprofit  institution'  means  any 
public  or  private  Institution,  except  a  school 
or  other  educational  institution  of  higher 
learning,  which  provides  for  the  care  and 
training  of  children  and  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual" 

(Di  By  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Act  the 
following  new  sections: 

"SPECIAL     MILK     PROGRAM 
"ArTHORIZATION 

"Sfc  13  There  is  hereby  avithorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  not  to  exceec'  $110,000,000. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  not 
to  exceed  $115,000,000;  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years  not  to  exceed 
$120,000,000.  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  deem  in  the  public  interest 
to  encourage  consumption  of  flviid  miU:  by 
children  in  the  United  States  in  (li  non- 
profit schools  of  high  school  grade  and  iin- 
der  and  (2i  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  cyiild- 
care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer 
camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  Institutions 
devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  'United 
States'  means  the  fifty  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Secretary  shnll  ad- 
minister the  special  milk  program  provided 
for  by  this  section  to  the  maxinuim  extent 
practicable  in  the  same  manner  as  he  ad- 
ministered the  special  milk  program  provided 
for  by  Public  Law  85-478  as  amended,  duiiiig 
the    fiscal    vear   ended   June    30.    1966. 


"SCHOOL  BBEAKFAST  PROGRAM 


•'ATJTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  not  to  exceed  $7,500,000;  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000.  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  pilot  pro- 
gram "-o  assist  States  through  grants-in- 
aid  and  other  means,  to  Initiate,  maintain, 
or  expand  nonprofit  breakfast  programs  in 
schools  drawing  attendance  from  areas  in 
which  poor  economic  conditions  exist  and 
in  schools  to  which  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  children  enrolled  must  travel  long 
distances. 

"APPORTIONMENT    TO    STATES 

"(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  re.serve  3  per  centum  for 
apportionment  to  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  American  Samoa.  Such 
funds  shall  be  app>orlioned  among  such 
States  on  the  basis  of  Uie  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  ages  five  through  seventeen 
in  each  such  State  to  the  number  of  all  chil- 
dren of  ages  five  through  seventeen  In  all 
such  States. 

"(c)  Of  the  remainder  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated, the  Secretary  shall  for  each  fiscal 
year,  (1 )  apportion  the  first  $2,500,000  equally 
among  the  States,  other  than  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  American 
Samoa,  and  (2)  apportion  the  remainder 
among  such  States  on  the  basis  of  the  r.itio 
of  the  number  of  children  in  each  State  of 
ages  Ave  through  seventeen  in  families  with 
Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  per  annu.il  plus 
the  number  of  children  of  ages  five  through 
seventeen  In  families  with  Incomes  of  more 
than  $2,000  per  annum  from  payments  under 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare's  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  to  the  total  number  of  such 
children  In  the  fifty  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia, 

"STATB    DISBURSEMENT    TO    SCHOOLS 

"(d)  Funds  apportioned  and  paid  t.o  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall  be 
disbursed  by  the  State  educational  agency  to 
schools  selected  by  the  State  educational 
agency,  to  reimburse  such  schools  for  the 
cost  of  obtaining  agricultural  and  other  foods 
for  consumption  by  needy  children  in  a 
breakfast  program  and  for  the  purpose  of 
subsection  (e).  Such  food  costs  may  Include, 
in  addition  to  the  piircha.se  price,  the  cost 
of  processing,  distributing.  tran.sportlng.  stor- 
ing, and  handling.  Disbursement  to  schools 
shall  be  made  at  such  rates  per  meal  or  on 
such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. In  selecting  schools,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
give  first  consideration  to  those  schools  draw- 
ing attendance  from  areas  In  which  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  exist  and  to  those  schools 
to  which  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren enrolled  must  travel  long  dlst.inces. 

"(e)  In  circumstances  of  severe  need  where 
the  rate  per  meal  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary la  deemed  by  him  insufficient  to  carry 
on  an  effective  breakfast  program  In  a  school, 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  financial  a-sslst- 
ance  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  operating 
costs  of  such  a  program.  Including  cost  of 
obtaining,  preparing,  and  serving  food.  In 
the  selection  of  schools  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  section,  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  require  applicant  schools  to  pro- 
vide Justification  of  the  need  for  such  assist- 
ance, 

"NUTRITIONAL    AND    OTHER    PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS 

"(f)  Breakfasts  served  by  schools  partici- 
pating In  the  school  breakfast  program  under 
this  section  shall  consist  of  a  combination 
of  foods  and  shall  meet  minimum  nutritional 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on 


the  basis  of  tested  nutritional  research. 
Such  breakfasts  shall  be  served  wlthoLt  cost 
or  at  a  reduced  cost  only  to  children  who  are 
determined  by  local  school  authorities  to  be 
unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  breakfast. 
In  making  such  determinations,  such  local 
authorities  should,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
consult  with  public  welfare  and  health  agen- 
cies. No  physical  segregation  of  or  other 
discrimination  against  any  child  shall  be 
made  by  the  school  because  of  his  Inability 
to  pay. 

"nONPROFTT    PRIVATE    SCHOOLS 

"(g)  If  in  any  State  the  State  educaf.ona! 
agency  Is  not  permitted  by  law  to  disburse 
the  funds  paid  to  It  under  this  section  to 
nonprofit  private  schools,  the  Secretary  shall 
withhold  from  the  funds  apportioned  to  any 
such  State  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  this  section  an  amount  based  on  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  non- 
profit private  schools  within  the  State  to  the 
total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  all 
schools  within^  the  State.  The  Secretary 
shall  disburse  the  funds  so  withheld  directly 
to  the  nonprofit  private  schools  within  such 
State  for  the  same  purposes  and  ,sub]ect  to 
the  same  conditions  as  are  required  of  a  State 
educational  agency  disbursing  funds  made 
available  under  this  section. 

"NONFOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
"AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  15.  fa)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  formulate  and  carry 
out  a  program  to  assist  the  States  through 
grants-in-aid  and  other  means  to  supply 
schools  drawing  attendance  from  areas  in 
which  poor  economic  conditions  exist  with 
facilities,  other  than  land  and  buildings,  for 
the  storage,  preparation,  transportation,  and 
serving  of  food  to  enable  such  schools  to  es- 
t,Hblish.  maintain,  and  expand  sch(X)l  food 
service  programs. 

"APPORTIONMENTS    TO    STATES 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  among  the  States  during  each  fiscal 
year  on  the  same  basis  as  apportionments 
are  made  under  section  4  of  this  Act  for  sup- 
plying agricultural  and  other  foods,  except 
that  apportionment  to  American  Samoa  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  apportionment  to  the  other  States.  Pay- 
ments to  any  State  of  funds  apportioned  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  upon  condition 
that  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  any  facilities 
financed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  borne 
by  State  or  local  funds. 

"STATE  DISBI7RSEMENT  TO  SCHOOLS 

"(c)  Funds  apportioned  and  paid  to  any 
State  for  the  ptirpose  of  this  section  shall  be 
disbursed  by  the  State  educational  agency  to 
assist  schools,  which  draw  attendance  from 
areas  in  which  poor  economic  conditions 
exist  and  which  have  no,  or  grossly  inade- 
quate, facilities,  to  conduct  a  school  food 
service  program,  and  to  acquire  such  f;<cil- 
ities.  in  the  selection  of  schools  to  receive 
assistance  under  this  section,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  require  applicant 
schools  to  provide  justification  of  the  need 
for  such  assistance  and  the  inability  of  local 
tax  sources  to  finance  the  food  service  eqtiip- 
ment  and  facilities  needed.  Disbursements 
to  any  school  may  be  made,  by  advances  or 
reimbursements,  only  after  approval  by  the 
State  educational  agency  of  a  request  by  the 
school  for  funds,  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
description  of  the  facilities  to  oe  acquired 
and  the  plans  for  the  use  thereof  In  effec- 
tively meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of  chil- 
dren In  the  school, 

"NONPROFIT  PRtVATE  SCHOOLS 

"(d)    If  in  any  State  the  State  educational 
agency  is  not  permitted  by  law  to  dlsbiu-se 


the  funds  paid  to  it  under  .this  section  to 
nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  State,  the 
Secretary  shall  withhold  from  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  such  State  under  subsection  (bi 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  funds  as  the  number  of  lunches,  con- 
sisting of  a  combination  of  foods  and  meet- 
ing the  minimum  requirements  prescrit>ed 
by  the  Secretary  under  s  tion  9  of  this  Act 
served  in  the  preceding  fiscal  ye^r  by  al!  non- 
profit pn\ate  schools  participating  in  the 
program  under  section  2  within  the  State,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  bears  to  the 
participation  rate  for  the  Stat*.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  disburse  the  funds  so  withheld  di- 
rectly to  the  nonprofit  private  schools  within 
such  State  for  the  same  purposes  and  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  as  are  required  of  a 
State  educational  agency  disbiArsing  funds 
made  available  under  this  section. 

"PAYMENTS    TO     STATES 

"Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  tune 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under 
sections  13  through  17  of  this  Act  and  the 
time  or  times  such  amounts  are  to  be  paid; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
to  the  ,State  at  the  lime  or  times  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  the  amounts  so  certified. 

"STATE    ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

"Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  may  utilize  funds 
appropriated  under  this  section  for  advances 
to  each  State  educational  agency  for  use  for 
Its  administrative  expenses  in  supervising 
and  giving  technical  assistance  to  the  local 
school  districts  In  their  conducting  of  pro- 
gi-ams  under  this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  be 
advanced  only  in  amounts  and  to  the  extent 
determined  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  as- 
sist such  State  agencies  in  the  administration 
of  additional  activities  undertaken  by  them 
under  sections  11.  14,  and  15  of  this  Act 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"UTILIZATION  OF  FOODS 

"Sec.  18.  Each  school  participating  under 
section  14  of  this  Act  shall,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, utilize  in  its  program  fcxtds  des- 
ignated from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary 
as  being  in  abundance,  either  nationally  c» 
in  the  school  area,  or  foods  donated  by  the 
Secretary.  Foods  available  under  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
1058).  as  amended,  or  purchased  under  sec- 
tion .32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (49 
Stat.  774).  as  amended,  or  section  709  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat 
12121,  may  be  donated  by  the  Secretary  to 
schools,  in  accordance  with  the  needs  as 
determined  by  local  school  authorities,  for 
utilization  in  their  feeding  programs  under 
this  Act. 

"NONPROFIT    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  19.  The  food  and  milk  service  pro- 
grams in  schools  and  nonprofit  Institutions 
receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  shall 
be  conducted  on  a  nonprofit  basis, 

"STATISTICAL    DATA 

"Sec.  20.  Data  on  numbers  of  children  of 
ages  five  through  seventeen  and  on  per 
capita  income  shall  be  made  available  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Secre- 
tary and.  except  where  otherwise  expressly 
stated  in  this  Act,  shall  be  the  latest  avail- 
able. Data  on  the  numbers  of  children,  ages 
five  through  seventeen,  in  f;vmilles  with  in- 
comes of  more  than  $2,000  per  annum  from 
payments  under  tlie  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfares  program  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  shall  be 
provided  by  that  Department 

"RECVLATIONS 

"Sec.  21  Tlie  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 
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"PROHtBmONS 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  In  csLrrylng  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  13  through  15  of  this  Art,  neither 
the  Secretary  nor  the  State  shall  Impoiie  any 
requirements  with  respect  to  teaching  per- 
sonnel, curriculum.  ItLstruction,  methods  of 
Instruction,  and  materials  of  Instruction  In 
any   nonprofit   Institution, 

"lb)  The  value  of  assistance  to  children 
under  this  Act  ahaU  not  be  considered  to  be 
Income  or  resources  fur  any  purpose  under 
any  Federal  or  State  la'As  Including,  but  not 
ILmlled  to,  luw-s  relating  to  taxation,  welfare, 
and  public  assistance  programs.  Expendi- 
tures of  funds  from  State  and  local  sources 
for  the  maintenance  of  food  programs  for 
children  shall  not  be  diminished  as  t.  result 
of  funds  received  under   this  Act. 

"PRISCHOOL    PBOCRAMS 

"Sec.  23.  The  Secretary  may  extend  the 
benefits  of  ochool  feeding  programs  under 
this  Act  to  include  preschool  programs  op- 
erated as  part  of  the  school  system. 

"CIKTmALIZATION    OF    ADMINISTIATIOM 

"Sec.  34.  Authority  for  the  conduct  and  su- 
pervision of  Pefleral  programs  to  assist 
schools  tn  providing  food  service  programs 
for  children  U  assigned  to  tiie  Department 
of  ABTlcultore  Td  Uie  extent  practicable. 
Other  Federal  agenlces  administering  pro- 
grams under  which  funds  are  to  t>c  provided 
to  schools  for  such  assistance  shall  trmsfer 
such  fvmds  to  the  Department  of  Agrlcnlture 
for  distribution  through  the  adminLstrative 
channels  and  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards established  under  this  Act. 

"NO    CHANGE    IN     SCHOOL    LUNCH     PROGRAM 

"Sic.  25  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
sections  1  through  12  of  this  Act  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable  In  the  same  manner 
as  he  admlnLBtered  those  sections  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  19«6." 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS DURING  FISCAL  YEAR 
1967  FOR  PROCUREMENT  OP 
CERTAIN  EQUIPMENT  i-OR  THE 
ARMED  FORCES— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bUl  (3.  2950)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1967  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  I  aslc  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate, 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
1  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 

ceedln  gs  o  f  toda i-' . )  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  seek  complete  and  final  action 
on  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  ti-acked  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  for  researchi,  development,  test. 


and  evaluation  of  weapons  systems  for 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  bin  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
toUls  $17,4B0.75fl,000.  This  Is  $310,700.- 
000  more  than  the  version  of  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  Senate  and  $377,300,000  less 
than  the  House  bllL  The  total  is  $553.- 
800,000  more  than  was  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  tabu- 
lation comparing  the  amounts  for  pro- 
curement and  for  research  and  develop- 
ment as  they  were  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  approved  by  the 
House  and  tlie  Senate,  and  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1> . 

Mr.  RUSSELX  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pre.-^i- 
dent.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  cover  every 
item  that  was  in  disagreement  but  I  shall 
comment  on  some  of  the  more  important 
ones. 

pHOCruXFMENT 

The  conferees  agreed  to  include  $12 
million  for  additional  aircraft  and  elec- 
tronic equipment  to  expand  airborne 
telecasting  facilities  in  Vietnam,  and  $25 
million  for  the  procurement  of  more 
modern  aircraft  to  evacuate  sick  and  in- 
jured members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  the  shipbuilding  program,  the  Sen- 
ate had  deleted  two  conventionally  pow- 
ered ;;uided  missile  destroyers  at  a  cost  of 
$i4o.l00.000  and  added  one  nuclear- 
powered  Ruided  missile  frigate  at  a  cost 
of  $150  million. 

The  House  had  extended  the  authority 
rranted  la.^t  vear  for  a  guided  missile 
frieato  in  the  amount  of  $130,500,000  and 
it  had  authorized  a  new  nuclear-ixiwercd 
guided  missile  frigate  for  $127,800,000 
In  addition  to  continuing  the  two  con- 
ventionally powered  guided  missile  de- 
stroyers in  the  program. 

Under  the  conference  agreement  the 
extension  of  the  authority  for  last  years 
nuclear-powered  guided  missile  frigate 
in  the  amount  of  $130,500,000  Ls  In- 
cluded and  the  two  conventionally 
powered  guided  mi.ssile  destroyers  are  au- 
thorized in  the  amount  of  $145,100,000. 
The  conferees  also  agreed  to  include  in 
the  authorization  $20  million  for  lone; 
lead  time  Items  for  an  additional  nuclear- 
powered  guided  missile  frigate. 

The  language  accompanying  tlie  re- 
newed autliorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  nuclear-powered  guided  mis- 
sile frigate  that  was  initially  authorized 
last  year  provides  that  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  this  ship  "shall  be 
entered  into  as  soon  as  practicable  unless 
the  President  fully  advises  the  Congress 
that  its  construction  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest," 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVEI.OPMXNT 

The  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  research  and  development  that  iias 
been  agreed  to  in  conference  is  S128.- 
100,000   more   than   the  Senate   bill. 

Of  this  amount  $10,8  million  is  for  the 
Army  and  Is  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
heavy -lift  helicopter  program  and  to  the 
advanced  aerial  fire  support  system. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  an  increase  in 
the  Navy  R.D,T.  &  E,  authorization  of 


$52.5  million.  Substantial  parts  of  this 
increase  are  Intended  for  work  on  the 
Condor  missile  and  the  deep  submer- 
gence program. 

For  the  Air  Force  research  and  devel- 
opment, the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides $64.8  million  more  than  the  Senate 
bill.  Fifty  million  dollars  of  this  is  for 
the  manned  orbiting  laboratory,  $3  mil- 
lion is  for  research  in  vertical  and  short 
takeoff  and  landing  aircraft,  and  $11  8 
million  is  to  be  added  to  the  $11  million 
already  in  the  bill  for  the  advanced  man- 
ned strategic  aircraft  that  is  becoming 
known  as  AMSA, 

MILrTARY      PAY 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  rather  impor- 
tant provision  tliat  was  agreed  to  tn  the 
conference:  The  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  provisions  increasing  the  basic  pay  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  by 
3.2  percent  beginning  on  July  1  of  this 
year,  or  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  pay  increase  for  Federal  em- 
ployees is  effective,  whichever  is  later. 

The  armual  cost  of  this  increase  is  ap- 
proximately $356  million.  Since  the  pay 
of  civilian  employees  of  the  Government 
apparently  is  to  be  Increa.sed,  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  other  uniformed  services  re- 
ceive comparable  treatment. 

WEAPONS     STSTEMS 

The  Hou.'^e  bill  had  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  report  to  Congre.ss  all  the 
pertinent  details  before  eliminating  or 
substantially  reducing  a  major  weapons 
system.  The  provision  al.so  required 
that  the  Congress  through  Us  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  mu.st  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  of  its  recommenda- 
tion on  the  proposed  action  within  90 
days.  This  provision  has  been  modified. 
The  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  pro\'ision 
that  requires  notice  to  the  Congress  be- 
fore the  Secretary  of  Defense  initiates  a 
substantial  reducUon  or  elimination  in 
a  major  weapons  system,  but  omits  the 
requirement  for  congressional  advice  be- 
fore the  proposed  action  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  I  have 
touched  upon  the  most  important  items 
that  were  involved  in  the  conference. 
Several  items  of  very  substantial  size 
were  identical  in  the  bills  as  passed  by 
both  Houses,  and  therefore  were  not  at 
issue  before  the  conferees.  We  hope  that 
this  bill  will  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
services  and  of  our  men  in  uniform,  who 
in  considerable  numbers  are  risking  their 
lives  daily  in  Vietnam  on  the  orders  of 
their  Commander  in  Cliief,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  with  the 
approval  of  Congress.  We  may  have  to 
face  similar  conflicts  elsewhere,  or  even 
more  farfiung  operations  in  some  other 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Congress.  Mr.  President,  has  not  been 
derelict  in  undertaking  to  provide  for 
the  men  in  the  armed  services.  We  have, 
each  year  for  the  last  several  years,  ap- 
propriated or  authorized  more  funds 
than  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quested or  expended.  I  Uiiuk  it  is  very 
unfair  if  Congress  has  in  any  degree  been 
blamed   for   shortages   and   for   break- 
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downs  In  the  system  of  distribution,  when 
we  have  provided  every  dollar  that  has 
been  requested  of  us  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  any  questions  about  the  action 
of  the  conferees.  If  there  are  no  ques- 
tions. I  urge  approval  of  the  conference 
report. 
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Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  the  other  con- 
ferees upon  this  report.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  this  is  an  important  step  that  has 
been  taken  to  provide  the  proper  weapons 
for  our  Defense  Establishment, 

Personally,  I  am  most  anxious  to  see 
the  Defense  Department  proceed  with 
the  building  of  more  nuclear  ships.  Now. 
In  the  modem  age,  conventional  ships 
are  antiquated,  and  it  is  my  feeling  that 
the  Defense  Department  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  forward  and  provide  these 
ships  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

It  is  also  my  feeling  that  we  should 
provide  for  the  advanced  manned  planes. 
It  Is  just  a  question  of  time  until  we  do 
It,  and  I  think  if  we  delay  it,  our  defense 
will  be  hampered,  I  do  not  visualize  a 
time  when  manned  planes  will  not  be 
needed.  Some  call  tliis  the  mis.sile  age. 
It  Is  truly  a  missile  age;  but  missiles  alone 
are  not  sufficient.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  the  armed  services  have  testified  that 
we  need  the  planes,  the  nuclear  ships, 
and  many  oUier  things  that  they  have 
recommended,  I  feel  that  we  should 
leave  nothing  undone,  but  provide  every- 
thing possible  to  the  Dcfen.se  Establish- 
ment, not  only  to  fight  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, but  also  to  protect  this  countr>' 
against  the  menace  of  communism 
throughout  the  world. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  upon  his  great 
service. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
fellow  Senators,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina   fMr.  Thurmond  ]. 

I  wish  to  rccniphasize  what  Senator 
Thurmond  has  said  about  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft  We  -nust 
think  in  terms  of  a  balanced  deterrent 
force;  and  I  believe  every  military  ex- 
pert in  the  country-  agrees  that  we  must 
proceed  as  quickly  as  po.ssible  with  the 
development  of  advanced  manned  stra- 
tegic aircraft.  I  do  not  foresee  the  day 
when  we  can  put  our  entire  reliance  on 
one  system  of  defense.  We  must  think 
in  terms,  not  just  of  one  deterrent,  but 
a  whole  spectrum,  a  whole  family  of  de- 
terrents. 

So  I  certainly  urge  that  the  Senate  pay 
clo.se  attention  to  all  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr,  Russell]  has  said 
here  today, 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  who  was  most 
helpful  in  working  out  an  agreement  on 
this  bill  in  conference. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  I  appreciate 
those  statements. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference. I  heartily  approve  of  the  report. 

The  main  differences,  really,  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  outside  of  dif- 
ficulties on  the  procurement  of  certain 
items,  was  in  the  language  of  the  report, 
particularly  with  relation  to  naval  ves- 
sels, I  believe  we  have  worked  out  com- 
promise language  in  our  report  that  will 
take  care  of  the  problem.  In  each  in- 
stance where  that  problem  existed,  we 
have  put  it  up  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,     If.   in   the  interests  of 


national  security,  he  believes  that  certain 
ve.s.sels  should  be  built,  then  they  shall  be 
built.    To  this  the  conference  agreed. 

If  he  reports  adversely,  or  if  he  does 
not  make  such  a  report,  then  the  vessel 
will  not  tie  built.  That  was  the  essential 
difference  between  the  two  committees. 
This  was  worked  out  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 

I  think  that  the  conference  report  is 
an  excellent  one.  I  appreciate  the  serv- 
ices of  the  chairman  of  our  committee  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his  help. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr,  COOPER.  Is  it  possible  to  state 
now  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
increased  our  normal  defense  expendi- 
tures, or  the  rate  of  monthly  or  yearly 
expenditures  that  can  be  attributed  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam '?' 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  is,  of  coarse  a  question  that 
cannot  be  answered  precisely. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  made  the 
statement  yesterday  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  increasing  the  expenditures 
of  the  Department  of  E>efense  by  $1  bil- 
lion a  month.  That  would  be  S12  billion 
a  year.  It  is  my  own  opinion  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  costing  us  a  good  deal 
more  than  that  amount  I  -thmk  that 
it  will  run  closer  to  $2  billion  a  month, 
perliaps  somev,heTe  between  $1.5  billion 
and  $2  billion  a  month. 

A  tremendous  expenditure  is  required 
to  supply  men  who  are  10.000  miles 
across  the  ocean  with  all  of  the  compli- 
cated weapons  systems  we  have  today, 
as  well  as  the  necessary  hospital 
facilities. 

We  have  had  to  build  new  port  facili- 
ties there  in  order  to  have  places  at 
which  to  unload  the  ships  that  carry  the 
ammunition,  the  food,  the  clothing,  and 
the  medicine  over  to  our  men  who  are 
fiehting  a  war  in  a  very  primitive  land. 

In  my  judgment,  the  expendituies 
v.ould  total  considerably  over  $1  billion 
a  month. 
Mr.  COOPER,  That  is  my  belief, 
Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
like  to  take  issue  with  a  man  for  whom 
I  have  as  high  a  regard  as  I  do  for  the 
SecretaiT  of  Defense.  He  does  have  a 
marvelous  mind,  especially  with  com- 
putations, 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator and  all  of  us  want  to  provide  with- 
out stint  all  necessary  supplies  for  our 
forces.  But  I  think  it  is  important  for 
the  Congre.ss  and  the  country  to  know 
what  the  cost  is  so  that  the  neffcssary 
measures  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  The 
greatest  cost  involved  in  this  war  is  in 
the  deaths  and'the  maiming  of  our  young 
men.  We  cannot  compute  that  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly that  the  greatest  cost  is  that  which 
those  bear  who  fight  and  serve  in  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  finan- 
cial cost,  in  my  opinion  is  somewhere 
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between   $1.5   billion   and   $2   billion   a 
month. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  Is  most  Important 
that  our  men  receive  all  necessary  sup- 
plies. There  Is  no  question  about  that. 
There  have  been  reports  that  there  has 
been  a  serious  depletion  of  existing 
stocks  of  ammunition  and  equipment. 
I  do  not  know  that  this  Is  true.  Does 
that  situation  exist? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  In  the 
earlier  staces  of  the  war  there  were  some 
temporary  shortau'e.s  of  some  tjT^es  of 
conventional  ammunition  and  weapons. 
However,  most  of  those  shortages  have 
been  rectified  now.  While  there  will  al- 
ways bo  breakdowns  in  distribution  as 
Ions  as  human  factors  are  involved.  In 
my  opinion  we  have  the  production 
channels  open  now  that  will  enable  us 
to  supply  our  forces  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  get  the  material  to  the  men  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  COOPE^R  I  am  happy  *  >  hear 
the  statement  of  the  Senator.  Is  it  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  production  is  ^oinc  forward  at  such 
a  rate  that  we  can  adequately  supply 
the  troops  in  Vietnam  and  all  those  who 
support  them,  and  at  the  same  time  tike 
care  of  our  military  needs  at  home  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  required  for 
security'' 

Mr.  RUSSELL  o'  Georgia.  I  am  not 
too  sure  about  whether  we  are  as  well 
prepared  in  otiier  parts  of  the  world.  I 
thouarht  the  question  of  the  Senator  was 
directed  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  what  I  wanted  to  inquire  about 
first. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Undoubt- 
edly we  have  drawn  heavily  on  our  re- 
serves in  this  co\mtry  and  in  Europe  to 
provide  for  the  great  emergency  which 
existed  at  the  out.set  of  the  war. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Are  any  steps  being 
taken  to  correct  any  military  deflclencies 
In  our  counti-y  and  in  the  areas  of  the 
world  In  which  we  do  have  commit- 
ments? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  have 
been  a.'isined  that  steps  have  been  taken 
to  do  so.  All  tiie  Congress  can  do  Is  to 
provide  the  authority  and  the  money 
and  urge  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  see  that  we  do  have  ade- 
quate supplies. 

I  realize  tiiat  after  the  Korean  war 
we  had  several  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  arms  aiid  equipment  left  over,  for 
which  we  then  had  no  need.  I  think  it 
Is  much  better  to  have  more  than  we 
need  than  not  to  have  enough.  Ir.  my 
opinion  it  Is  nothing  short  of  criniirial 
for  a  countrj-  as  rich  as  ours,  the  great- 
est and  most  powerful  that  has  ever 
existed  in  civilization,  to  send  one  cT  its 
sons  into  battle  without  modern  ec;uip- 
ment,  and  plenty  of  such  equipment, 
Tilth  which  to  wage  war. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  have  too  much 
and  have  some  aims  and  weapons  left 
over  than  to  have  one  GI  lose  liis  life 
fur  the  lack  of  them. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly- Now  that  the  die  6eem£  to  be  cast 
In  the  course  of  the  war  in  Vletntim  I 
think  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  have  suf- 
ficient supplies  for  our  forces,  and  also 


have  the  necessary  supply  reserves  at 
home  to  meet  obligatlorM  and  assure  the 
security  of  our  country. 

We  have  confidence  In  our  country. 
We  have  great  confidence  in  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALLl.  and  the  other  committee 
mem  tiers. 

Does  the  committee  have  procedures 
by  which  the  committee  reviews  from 
time  to  time  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  questions  which  we  have  just 
been  discussing? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  We  have  not  done  so 
wltiiin  the  last  few  days.  However,  we 
will  hold  a  hearing  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  the  first  of  next 
week,  and  we  hope  to  l)egin  to  review  the 
situation  as  it  relates  to  all  of  these 
items.  In  addition,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Preparedness,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr. 
SxENrjisl,  holds  periodic  hearings  and 
has  a  considerable  staff  in  the  field  to 
examine  into  the  actualities  of  the  re- 
ports we  receive. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
we  laave  tried  constantly  in  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  to  make  sure 
that  there  are  sufiQcient  ammimitlon  and 
supplies  in  Vietnam.  I  think  the  reports 
that  liave  cone  to  us  are  essentially  that 
there  liave  been  enough. 

Tlie  great  question  concerns  whether 
we  have  depleted  some  of  our  other 
forces.  I  tliink  that  we  have  done  so  In 
the  past,  but  that  that  situation  Is  being 
corrected. 

One  of  the  worst  shortages  existed  with 
relation  to  heUcopters.  However,  heli- 
copters are  being  built  In  nimiber  so  that 
there  will  be  an  adequate  supply  of 
modern  helicopters. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Let  me  say 
to  my  friend.  Uie  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, that  all  of  my  suggestions  with 
reference  to  handling  this  war  have  not 
been  followed,  and  not  all  of  my  sugges- 
tions for  arming  and  equipping  our  forces 
have  been  adopted. 

Specifically,  I  think  some  proved  and 
reliable  weapons  have  been  abandoned 
too  fast,  before  more  fancy  ajid  soplUstl- 
cated  successors  have  been  fully  tested 
and  have  had  their  reliability  demon- 
strated. In  my  opinion,  the  Navy  pro- 
ceeded too  hurriedly  in  replacing  gtm,s 
with  missiles  on  destroyers  and  cruisers. 
Seme  of  these  missiles  have  not  per- 
formed as  expected,  and  we  have  in- 
curred large  costs  in  trying  to  improve 
them. 

We  are  living  in  a  revolutionary  age  a.s 
far  as  weapons  development  is  concerned 
and  we  must  exert  strenuous  and  re- 
sourceful efforts  to  stay  ahead  of  poten- 
tial enemies  in  new  weapons.  But  we 
should  not  reject  effective  weapons  sim- 
ply t)ecause  they  have  been  in  use  for  a 
long  period. 

For  example,  in  my  opinion,  we  have 
made  a  tragic  mistake  in  not  reactivating 
one  of  our  battleships.  With  iU  16-lnch 
rifles,  it  could  have  done  the  work  that 
a  great  many  Navy  and  Air  Force  planes 


have  done,  and  It  could  have  done  so 
withou*  losing  a  single  man. 

Those  guns  can  hurl  a  2.000-pound 
shell,  which  Is  heavier  than  any  bomb 
we  are  dropping  there,  up  to  44  miles,  and 
do  so  with  deadly  accuracy,  and  without 
endangering  a  single  American  boy. 

I  have  urged  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  reactivate  one  of  these  battle- 
ships and  bring  it  into  service,  because 
a  great  deal  of  this  bombing  is  carried 
on  within  range  of  the  guns  of  a  battle- 
ship. 

Last  year  we  lost  275  fixed  ^dng  air- 
craft azid  76  helicopters  as  a  result  of 
hostile  action  in  Vietnam.  Some  of  these 
aircraft  cost  $3  or  $4  million  apiece. 
We  have  lost  many  fine  youths  who 
were  flying  those  planes,  the  value 
of  wliose  lives,  particularly  to  their 
fiiends  and  loved  ones,  is  Incalculable  in 
financial  terms. 

Much  of  the  air  assault  work  could 
have  been  done  by  the  long-range  guns 
of  a  battleship.  But  up  to  now.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials  have  been  ab- 
solutely adamant  in  their  refusal  to  ac- 
tivate a  battleship. 

I  shall  continue  to  insist  that  we  ac- 
tivate a  battleship  and  send  It  to  Viet- 
nam, in  order  tliat  its  tremendotis  ac- 
curacy and  its  relatively  low  cost  and  the 
fact  that  its  use  does  not  so  greatly  jeop- 
ardize the  lives  of  our  men  can  be  em- 
ployed in  attacking  targets  now  being  at- 
tacked by  aircraft  at  tremendous  ex- 
pense in  the  lives  of  pilots  and  crews  of 
our  aircraft  and  in  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  new.spaper  article  by  Mr. 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  with  respect  to  this 
matter  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TVrn  Navy  on  Vietnam 

The  Presidents  problem,  in  grapp'.ing 
with  the  Viet  Cong,  Is  In  part  a  problem  In 
one-upmanship.  His  t.nsk  Is  to  Increase  the 
pressure  without  actually  escalating  the  war. 

"We  must  contln\ie  to  raise  the  cost  of 
aggrosslon  at  Its  source,"  said  the  President 
In  his  -Saturday  press  conference.  Then  the 
President  added  a  comment  that  suggests 
he  miiy  be  overlooking  one  appealing  means 
toward  tliat  end.  He  said;  "And  that  is  the 
sole  purpose  of  our  use  of  air  strength  against 
selected  military  targets." 

Air  strength  alone?  Off  and  on  over  the 
past  nine  months,  various  voices  have  be*n 
heard.  »ug(^stlng  an  old-fashioned  supple- 
ment;  the  potential  firepower  of  naval  guns. 

Hindsight  Is  always  so  much  better  tlian 
foresight!  If  oniy  some  hard  thought  had 
beeu  given  flvc  or  ten  years  ago  to  the  con- 
tlni-.'.nR  r-es  of  conventional  navy  weapons, 
the  whole  course  of  the  war  In  Vict  Nam 
might  have  been  altered.  But  It  was  per- 
haps inerttable  that  In  the  concentration  on 
such  fantastic  deterrents  as  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine— ospeclaJly  when  there  was  never 
enough  mooey  to  go  around  most  naval  at- 
icniion  turned  toward  weapous  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

A    LOST    ^MT 

In  this  process,  the  Navy  regrettably.  If  un- 
derstandably, has  tended  to  neglect  the  art 
and  science  of  naval  gunnery.  As  Colonel 
Robert  D.  Helnl  has  written  In  UjS.  Naval  In- 
stitute ProceedlngB,  Berlous  training  of  gun- 
nery offloeiis  "sUnply  ceased  about  10  years  ago 
and  has  never  been  revived.  The  annual  ad- 
vanced course  In  gunnery,  given  each  sum- 
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mer  at  Qu«ntIco,  hasn't  been  held  in  almost 
a  decade.  Necessary  small -scale  char'.s  no 
longer  are  being  produced.  The  rear  tur- 
rets vanished  from  the  cruisers  Boston  and 
Canberra  and  guided  mi-ssiles  appeared  In 
V.ielT  place.  And  the  really  big  guns — 4;he 
IG-lnchers — vanished  Into  cosmolene  and 
mothballs. 

Is  it  too  late  to  consider  a  tactical  change 
that  would  adapt  the.se  old  weapons  to  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam?  At  the  very  top  of  the 
Navy — at  Uie  level  of  Admiral  David  L.  Mc- 
Donald, chief  of  naval  operations — there  Is 
not  much  Interest  la  tiie  concept,  though  it 
iK  notable  that  several  months  ago  McDonald 
asked  permission  to  get  one  mothballed  8- 
Inch  cruiser  into  full  active  duty  in  the 
Pacific  and  to  bring  another  to  30-day  readi- 
ness in  the  Reserves.  The  request  was  turn- 
ed down  for  budgetary  reasons,  and  McDon- 
ald did  not  pursue  it. 

wanted:    a    battleship! 

Others  have  seized  on  the  Idea  with  greater 
vigor.  Colonel  Heinl,  now  retired  from  the 
Marine  Corps,  is  one  of  the  country's  leading 
authorities  on  the  use  of  naval  firepower. 
He  was  formerly  director  of  the  Gunfire 
School  at  Quantlco.  His  article  la.st  Septem- 
ber in  the  Naval  Institute  Proceedings 
sparlted  a  major  discussion  within  the  pro- 
fession. 

"The  question  of  reactivating  a  battle- 
ship," he  wrote,  "ought  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. We  are  no*  regul:irly  conducting 
shore  bombardment  In  Viet  Nam,  using  5- 
Inch  and  6-lnch  guns  Tliink  how  much 
greater  return  we  could  realize  from  the  vir- 
tually doubled  range  inland  and  enormously 
multiplied  hitting  power  of  16-lnch  projec- 
tiles, and  how  mxich  more  economical  such 
pun  strikes  would  he  llian  air  atUicks  against 
the  same  targets." 

The  same  arguments  were  advanced  early 
this  year  by  Admiral  John  S  McCain,  Jr.. 
vice-chairman  of  the  U.S  delegation  on  the 
UN's  military  stafT  committee.  He  recoin- 
mended  flatly  that  the  Missouri  be  t-iken 
out  of  her  mothballs  at  Bremerton,  Wash.. 
and  restored  to  active  service  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

A  few  weeks  after  McCain's  pro;x)sa!,  the 
civilian  magazine  "Navy"  in  February  earned 
a  major  article,  "Bring  Back  the  Big  Guns  " 
In  its  June  issue,  the  map.iziue  returns  to 
the  theme  with  a  piece  by  Dr.  Howard  D. 
Greyber.  a  British  profei^sor  of  mathematics 
who  writ^'s  with  bell-hke  authority. 


JOB     rOR        MlGHTT     MO 

These  combined  argximents  make  sense. 
The  Missouri's  big  guns  can  deliver  the  Sivme 
conventional  explosives  In  three  hours  tJiat 
otherwlae  would  require  500  flght«r-bombers. 
This  punch  can  be  delivered  with  hlgii  accu- 
racy, at  relatively  low  coet.  and  at  aimciSi  no 
rlslc  of  a  serviceman's  life.  At  the  time  the 
Missouri  was  decommissioned  her  guns  could 
loft  a  2,300-pound  projectile  for  21  statute 
miles.  Today,  sars  Dr.  Greyber.  new  propel- 
lants  make  it  possible  to  shoot  a  2,000-pound 
projectile  up  to  44  miles,  or  a  1.700-poimd 
shell  up  to  50  miles.  The  peculiar  geography 
of  South  Viet  Nam  makes  It  possible  for  only 
six  turrets  to  cover  85  per  cent  of  Uie  critical 
area. 

Aerial  bombing  carries  political  and  psy- 
chological connotations  that  naval  bombard- 
ment,^or  some  reason,  does  not.  CertaJnIv 
planes  are  required  for  targets  beyond  the 
potential  reacb  of  the  Mighty  Mo,  "  and  no 
man  In  his  right  aund  would  suggest  that 
other  naval  advances  be  abandoned.  The 
building  of  a  new  nuclear  fleet  Is  more  im- 
portant than  a  return  to  techniques  that  be- 
gan with  Drake  against  the  Spanish  Armada 

Tet  in  congTOBslonal  hearings  two  months 
ago.  Admlni  McDonald  tesUfied  that  "every 
day  of  the  year.  General  Westmoreland  aato; 
for  navai  gan&re  support."  The  Navy  now 
Is  .sending  destroyers  to  do  a  battleship's  Job. 
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If  we  had  the  big  guns  off  shore,  Lyndon 
Jolmson  mlglit  get  his  added  pressure,  for 
only  16  Inches  of  escalation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  and  the  Military  Au- 
thorizatlon  Conference  Committee  mem- 
bers for  evolving  a  meaningful  and 
viable  program  satisfactroy  to  both 
Houses.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see 
that  the  mihlai'y  pay  increa.'^e  has  been 
Incorporated  so  that  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  may  receive  equal  con- 
sideration along  with  our  civil  servants. 
It  is  giatifying  to  "^ce  that  the  conferees 
stiijulated  that  our  uniformed  services 
personnel  sliould  receive  an  adjustment 
in  their  compensation  at  the  same  time 
as  one  is  provided  all  classified  Federal 
employees.  The  effective  date  of  July  1, 
1966.  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  wliich 
the  compensation  of  Federal  employees 
is  increased,  is  highly  commendatoiy 
and  briitgs  into  line  the  recogiiition 
which  our  military  members  deserve.  In 
view  of  th;  enormous  sacrifice.';  our  serv- 
icemen are  makmg  in  southeast  Asia, 
and  will  continue  to  make  in  suj^port  of 
U.S.  policies,  the  Congress  can  do  no  less 
than  to  take  this  modest  step  m  recog- 
nizing the  personal  and  family  needs  of 
our  men  in  uniform. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  the  report  will  be 
agreed  to.     I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut IMr.  DoddI,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellanI.  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  !Mr.  McGeeJ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 
the  Senator  from  'Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son], the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SmathersI,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams!,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  aI.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  B.assI.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsjivania  (Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  GrcteningI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  fMr.  HaydenI.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Syjii>g- 
To.v  1 .  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  f  urtiier  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votin.tj,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
BassI.  tlie  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByedI.  the  Senator  from  Penixsylvania 
[Mr.  Clabk],  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGke],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreJ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell]. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son], tlie  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SM-'iTiiERs],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  SymlnctonI,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  !Mr.  Grutoj].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyommp  (Mr  Simp- 
ronI  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


(Ko   133  Leg.] 

TEA.S— 81 

Aiken 

Harris 

Mor.toya 

Allott 

Hart 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hartfce 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

HUl 

M^,:rphy 

Bible 

Holland 

Muskle 

BoBgs 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Brewster 

liiouje 

Neuberger 

Burdlck 

Jackfon 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javitg 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Proxmire 

Carlsou 

Jordan,  Iciaho 

H&ndolph 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mast 

Rlbicoff 

Church 

Kennedy,  NY. 

RusseU.B.C. 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Russell,  G». 

Cotton 

Lausche 

SaltonstaU 

CTirtLS 

Long.  Mo. 

Smith 

rnrksen 

Long,  La. 

Spark  man 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Taimadge 

Eiistland 

McCarthy 

Tharmond 

EUender 

McGovem 

Tower 

Ervln 

Mclntvre 

Ty  dings 

Fannin 

MeT/-Alf 

Williams.  Del. 

Foug 

Miller 

Tarborovigh 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Toxing,  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Monroney 
NAYS— 1 

Morse 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

18 

Anderson 

Gruenmg 

Robertson 

Bass 

Hnvden 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

McClpllan 

Simpson 

Clark 

McOee 

Smalhers 

Dodd 

Pastore 

Symington 

Griffin 

Pell 

Williams,  N.J. 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

AAIENDMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT  TO 
STRENGTHEN  ANT3  EXPAND  FOOD 
SERVICE  PROGRAMS  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN 

Tlic  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3467 J  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended, 
to  streI^gthen  and  expand  food  service 
programs  for  children, 

'At  this  point,  Mr,  MclNriT?E  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  we  are  at  last  considering 
the  school  luiich  aiid  special  milk  pro- 
gram bill. 

The  bill  adlieres  very  closely  to  the 
law  that  was  enacted  by  the  Conp-ress 
20  years  ago.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  scliool 
lunch  bill.  In  an  effort  to  broaden  the 
nutritional  program  for  tlie  children  of 
the  cotmtr>-,  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
administration  to  attach  to  the  school 
lunch  program  amendments  ihut  would 
lead  us  into  the  field  of  taking  care  of 
cliildren  out  of  school.  After  careful 
study  of  the  administration  program. 
and  after  hearing  witnesses  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  decided  to  simply  broaden  the 
school  lunch  program  and  other  feeding 
programs  relating  to  child  nutrition,  but, 
confine  them  to  in-school  programs,  and 
not  out -of -school  programs. 
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That  was  one  of  the  chief  differences 
between  what  the  administration  flist 
desired  and  what  the  committee  unani- 
mously adopted. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  measure 
before  us  in  no  manner  changes  nor  even 
contemplates  any  changes  in  the  manner 
that  the  national  school  lunch  program 
and  the  special  milk  program  have  been 
administered  in  the  past.  These  two 
programs  are  among  tlie  most  elective 
and  best  administerpd  programs  ever  en- 
acted Into  law.  They  represent  the 
highest  type  of  Federal-State  coopera- 
tion which  is  seldom  achieved  but  always 
sought  after  in  legislation,  and  I  want 
them  to  remain  at  this  high  level  of 
efficiency.  Controversy  and  politics  have 
been  kept  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
school  lunch  and  school  milk  programs 
and  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  ac- 
complished with  the  small  Federal  ex- 
penditures that  are  involved. 

Now  when  I  .say  •small."  Mr.  President. 
I  mean  in  proportion  to  the  full  amount 
which  is  expended  on  the  school  lunch 
program.  The  Federal  Government 
contributes  only  about  20  to  22  pe'-cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  this  program.  The 
rest  of  it  Is  contributed  by  the  local  and 
State  authorities,  and  also  by  the  parents 
of  the  schoolcixildren. 

As  I  have  just  Indicated,  I  have  long 
been  associated  with  the  school  lunch 
program  and  I  want  it  to  remain,  as 
closely  as  possible,  to  the  way  it  is  now 
being  administered.  It  is  my  bellel'  that 
under  no  circum.stances  should  we  add 
any  programs  relating  to  out-of-5Chool 
lunches  or  out-of -school  breakfasts — In 
any  manner  to  4^  handled  other  than 
within  the  .schools. 

I  have  long  been  a  dedicated  pro- 
ponent of  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  cospon- 
sor  of  the  original  act  in  1946.  This  Is 
one  of  those  pieces  of  legislation  that 
goes  about  its  business  quietly — does  its 
job — and  we  are  very  seldom  called  upon 
to  review  or  consider  substantive 
changes.  The  last  amendments  to  the 
Natiorml  School  Lunch  Act  were  Intro- 
duced and  passed  in  1962. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Congress  stated 
as  its  purpose  In  enacting  the  nai,ional 
school  lunch  program:  "as  a  measure  of 
national  security,  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  children 
and  to  encourage  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  agricultural  and  other  food." 

Those  words  are  sound  today  just  as 
they  were  when  they  were  first  written. 

I  know  of  no  legislative  enactment 
that  commands  broader  suppoit  In  the 
Congress  than  the  national  school  lunch 
program.  I  know  of  no  legislative  enact- 
ment that  commands  broader  support  In 
State  and  local  communities  from  coast 
to  coast. 

In  recent  weeks  some  confusion  has 
arisen  as  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  administration's  proposals  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  the  act  and  make  it  still 
more  effective  in  providing  Improved  nu- 
trition for  the  children  of  this  country. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senate  again  that 
under  the  bill  now  before  It,  the  national 
school  lunch  program  and  the  special 
milk  program,  as  we  have  known  them, 
remain  Intact.    They  will  continue  to  be 


administered  and  operated  in  precisely 
the  same  form  as  they  now  are. 

But.  t-x;ause  of  the  Increasing  empha- 
sis on  preschool  programs  run  by  the 
school  systems,  we  have  clarified  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  these  children  eligible  for  the 
lunch  program.  This  broader  coverage 
is  the  only  aspect  of  the  basic  national 
school  lunch  program  that  has  been 
touched. 

We  have  used  the  basic  School  Lunch 
Act  on  which  to  build  several  other  ap- 
proaches to  improving  the  nutrition  of 
children: 

First,  we  have  provided  authority  for 
the  special  milk  program  which  expires 
June  30,  1967,  to  be  extended  through 
fl.scal  year  1970  in  essentially  the  same 
form  as  S.  2921,  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
ProxmireI.  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators. Because  the  milk  program  is  es- 
sentially a  nutrition  program  for  chil- 
dren, we  feel  that  authority  for  its  con- 
tinuation appropriately  belongs  in  this 
bill.  We  have  also  stipulated  that,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall 
administer  the  milk  program  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  administered  it  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  This  stipulation  is  not  in- 
tended to  put  the  Secretary  In  an  admin- 
istrative straitjacket,  but  it  is  Intended 
to  convey  to  the  Secretary  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  more  than  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  this  program  has  been  operated 
in  the  past,  and  to  put  the  Secretary  on 
notice  that  any  substantive  change 
would  be  most  undesirable. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AOKEIMENT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the  Ribicoff 
amendment  when  It  is  placed  before  the 
Senate — 10  minutes  under  the  control 
of  the  chaii-man  of  the  committee,  10 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Ribicoff!  . 
This  has  been  cleared,  as  far  as  I  know. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  at  that 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  reference  to  S.  2921  and  to  say 
that  I  am  grateful  to  him,  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken),  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  having  incorporated  S.  2921 
into  the  bill. 

Section  13  on  page  12  achieves  virtually 
everything  which  the  67  cosponsors  of 
the  school  milk  bill  which  I  introduced 
wanted  to  achieve.  It  does  it  in  almost 
precisely  the  same  way  we  wanted  It — 
that  Is,  at  the  $110  million  In  1967.  $115 
million  in  1968,  and  $120  million  there- 
from level. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  what  I  think  other 
Senators  strongly  feel;  namely,  that  the 


Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
was  wise  in  doing  its  best  to  maintain 
the  program  in  the  same  way  it  has  in 
the  past,  and  not  to  have  a  program  for 
the  needy  or  a  welfare  program  but  a 
program  for  all  the  children  of  America. 
I  think  it  is  a  program  which  will  reach 
the  needy  much  more  effectively  and  on  a 
much  more  widespread  basis  than  if  we 
had  concentrated  on  a  means  test,  as 
had  been  proposed.  This  is  a  fine  bill. 
It  saves  a  school  milk  program  that 
would  otherwise  have  suffered  an  80-per- 
cent reduction. 

AKain,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ix)ui- 
siana  and  congratulate  him  and  express 
my  gratitude  to  him. 

Mr.  AIK5:n.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisianr,  my  chairman, 
has  just  said.  I  agree  tliat  it  Is  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  that  the  Secretary 
shall  administer  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  the  school  milk  program  just 
as  he  has  been  administering  them  in  the 
past,  although,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said,  we  are  not  putting  it  in  a 
straitjacket.  We  realize  that,  under  ex- 
isting law,  there  can  be  variations.  But. 
one  thing  which  the  committee  Insisted 
upon  was  that  the  school  milk  program 
and  the  school  lunch  program  must  not 
be  incorporated  as  part  of  the  poverty 
program.  If  there  are  proposals  to  have 
lunches,  snacks,  or  anything  like  that  in 
the  programs  set  up  under  the  poverty 
law,  they  should  be  provided  for  by  an 
amendment  to  that  law  and  not  to  the 
school  lunch  program. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  agree  it  is  not  our  piupose  that  any 
of  the  money  authorized  to  be  appropii- 
at^d  In  this  bill  would  be  u.sed  for  any 
part  of  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  These  programs  have 
worked. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  poverty  program, 
however,  is  far  from  being  a  workable 
opeiation  up  until  now.  Perhaps  It  will 
be  in  the  future.  We  have  been  able  to 
get  a  few  approvals  of  Vermont  projects 
through  in  the  last  few  days,  but  they 
have  been  very  slow  In  coming  and  they 
are  finding  it  very,  very  difficult  to  find 
administrative  personnel  to  operate  the 
program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  committee  was 
not  in  favor,  in  any  manner,  of  connect- 
ing this  program  with  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  school  lunch 
program  has  been  a  great  success.  The 
reason  for  it  is  that  there  has  been  com- 
plete cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  local  government, 
as  well  as  the  recipients  of  this  great 
program.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to 
tinker  with  the  bill  very  much  over  a 
period  of  20  years.  It  has  worked  very 
well.  I  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that 
the  local  people  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  program  and  they  are  really  respon- 
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slble  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  administered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  it  was  the 
unanimous  conseiuius  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  that  we  should  not  jeopardiae 
programs  which  have  worked  for  Uie 
purpose  of  bolstering  programs  whlcli  so 
far  have  not  worked  satisfactorily.  I 
hope  tliat  the  projects  under  the  jxjverty 
program  will  work,  but  until  tliey  do 
work  satisfactorily  I  do  not  think  we 
should  involve  Uie  school  lunch  program 
with  them.  They  should  hrst  show 
tJieir  capabilities  of  being  effective,  and 
'  even  then  I  think  they  should  be  kept 

y  separate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  will 
also  recall,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry-  was 
adamant  in  providing  that  the  school 
lunches  and  school  breakfasts  must  be 
served  in  the  schools  and  not  off  the 
premises. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tlie  Senator  will  re- 
member the  efforts  which  weit^  made  to 
include  provision  to  feed  children  off 
school  premises  and  that  we  objected  to 
that.  This  additional  school  breakfast 
program  which  we  are  providing  for  here, 
which  is  more  or  le.ss  a  pilot  program, 
will  be  administered  in  the  schools  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
school  lunch  program. 

Mr.    AIKEN.     Yes.    tlie    special    milk 
program  applies  to  summer  camps. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     It  does. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     And  to  nonprofit  camps 
and  to  other  programs   into  wiiich   the 
school  lunch  programs  do  not  fit. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     However.  I  suppo.se  we 
could — and  maybe  we  will  some  day — 
undertake  to  give  these  children  three 
meals  a  day  In  their  own  homes  the  year 
round. 

Maybe  we  should  Certainly  I  am  in 
favor  of  their  having  enough  to  eat  so 
they  can  grow  up  healthy. 

Mr.  ELLEfJDER.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  we  have  two 
agencies  of  Government  that  are  at- 
tempting to  assist  in  feeding  children  off 
the  school  premises.  They  are  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram of  Mr.  Shriver.  I  understand  those 
programs  are  working  pretty  well. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  our  commit- 
tee was  adamant  in  not  wanting  to  dis- 
turb the  school  lunch  program  as  we 
imderstand  it  and  as  it  has  been  operated 
for  the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  piving  lunches  in 
the  Headstart  program  to  youngsters 
who  needed  them,  but  I  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  charging  them  to  the  school 
lunch  program  or  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation for  them  to  be  charged  to 
the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  Is  a  matter 
of  administration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  Is  a  great  differ- 
ence In  the  administration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  con- 
cerned our  committee.  The  school  lunch 
program  has  been  ably  adminLstered 
through   the   cooj>erativc   effort   of    the 


Federal  Government  and  the  local  people 
as  well  as  the  local  governments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  En..LENDER.  I  >ield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  from  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  thus  far  said  that 
under  the  school  lunch  program  the 
local  oCRcials.  Including  in  some  In- 
stances the  parents,  pay  75  percent  of 
the  cast  and  the  Federal  Govemraent  25 
IJercent^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER  That  is  about  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  program  as  it  has 
been  administered  for  the  last  two 
decades  or  more  has  been  confined  to 
the  provision  of  lunches  for  school? 
Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  new  thought  has 
arisen  that,  in  addition  to  lunches  in 
school,  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide  lunch  in  the  home? 

Mr.  ELLEXDER.  Out.side  of  school, 
yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If,  under  this  pro- 
gram, we  begin  providing  lunches  for 
cJuldren  in  the  homes,  as  distinguished 
from  children  in  the  schools,  what  is 
likely  to  l)ecome  of  the  willingness  of 
the  local  boards  and  families  to  pay  75 
percent  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  EI.LENDER.  Of  course,  they  will 
want  Uncle  Sam  to  pay  the  whole 
amoimt.  I  doubt  if  we  would  f;et  the 
cooperation  that  is  now  in  evidence  un- 
der the  .school  lunch  program.  There 
IS  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  would 
probably  destroy  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram as  we  now  know  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
75  percent  is  now  willingly  paid  to  fi- 
nance the  whole  program,  but  if  we  begin 
providing  lunches  for  children  in  their 
homes,  we  will  probably  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  75-25-percent  basis.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee.  That  is  why  we 
reixjrtcd  the  bill  as  we  did,  making  it  a 
strictly  in-school  program,  but  added  to 
it,  as  I  shall  point  out  later  in  my  re- 
marks, a  pilot  breakfast  program  which 
shall  be  operated  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Seiiator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Second,  we  have 
provided  a  2-year  pilot  .school  breakfast 
program  for  children  from  low-income 
families  and  for  children  who  must 
travel  long  distances  to  school.  In  urban 
areas  tliere  are  thousands  of  children  in 
low-income  families  where  the  mother 
must  leave  for  work  before  tlie  children 
leave  for  school.  It  is  difficult  in  the.se 
circum.stances  to  have  an  organized, 
orderly  family  breakfast.  In  rural  area.*;, 
many  children  travel  an  hour  or  more  by 
bus  and  then  have  to  wait  around  for 
school  to  begin.  Even  If  Uicse  children 
have  had  a  good  breakfast  at  home,  it  is 
still  a  long  time  mitil  lunch.  In  both 
cases,  the  attention  sptin  and  conduct 
of  the  child  are  adversely  affected. 

The  State  educational  agency  will  se- 
lect the  schools  for  participation  in  the 
breakfast  program.  The  Federal  fimds 
provided  will  be  used  to  help  meet  the 


food  costs  of  a  breakfast  served  to  needy 
children.  Where  a  program  is  in  opera- 
tion, all  children  may  participate.  Those 
who  can  afford  to  pay.  will  pay.  It  is  our 
hope  that  even  the  needy  children  will 
pay  a  token  price  for  the  breakfast.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  lunch  program  State 
smd  local  sources  will  need  to  pay  for  a 
part  of  the  total  program  costs. 

Third  although  there  is  at  present  au- 
thority for  nonfood  assistance  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  thL^  secuon  of 
the  act  has  not  been  fuiided  for  many 
years  The  language  of  thi.<^  secuon  does 
not  lend  it.self  to  concentrating  Federal 
funds  on  pi-ovidiny  equipment  only  to 
those  schools  than  can  demonstrate  a 
lack  of  local  resources  to  provide  such 
equipmrnt.  For  this  reason,  we  have 
provided  a  new  approach  whereby 
schools  drawing  attendance  from  areas 
in  which  poor  economic  conditions  exist 
may  apply  for  equipment  assistance  to 
the  State  educational  ager.cy.  Accom- 
panying .such  a  request  must  be  a  justi- 
fication of  a  need  for  such  assistance 
and  a  detailed  description  as  to  tiie  fa- 
cilities to  be  acquired  and  plans  for  their 
use  in  improvinp  nutrition  for  attending 
children  Payments  of  Federal  funds  to 
the  States  for  this  program  are  to  be 
made  on  condition  that  State  and  l<x:al 
sources  will  bear  one-fouith  the  cost  of 
such  equipment. 

Fourtli.  for  20  years.  State  educational 
agencies  iiave  admini.'-tered  the  national 
school  lur.ch  program  without  Federal 
funds  to  help  defray  tiieir  costs  of  ad- 
ministration. We  recogr.ize  that  these 
agencies  will  have  difficulty  in  obtaiiiing 
sufficient  additional  funds  to  enable  them 
to  undenake  the  additional  responsibili- 
ties required  of  them  by  the  bill  and  by 
section  11  of  the  act.  Section  11  of  the 
existing  National  Sciiool  Lunch  Act, 
which  provides  for  special  assistance  to 
particularly  needy  schools,  requires  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion in  the  area  from  which  each  school 
wishing  to  participate  draws  its  attend- 
ance. These  schools  will  also  requii-e 
more  time  and  attention  in  terms  of 
technical  assistance  to  initiate  and 
maintain  an  effective  luiich  program 
This  will  be  equally  true  m  the  case  of 
the  proposed  breakfast  program  aiid 
most  certaiiily  the  provision  for  equip- 
ment will  require  detailed  and  expert 
attention  from  the  State  educational 
agency.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we 
have  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  these  agencies  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  special  assistance,  school 
breakfast  and  nonfood  assistance  ac- 
tivities. 

The  whole  purpose  of  these  amend- 
ments to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
is  to  strengthen  our  national  effort  to 
improve  nuiriiion  among  childj-en. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  additional 
autlioiity  and  funds  are  needed  for  this 
purpose.  Tliere  is  also  no  doubt  tliat  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  the 
one  agency  In  the  Federal  Government 
best  qualified  to  administer  this  national 
effort.  During  the  past  several  years. 
other  agencies  have  moved  into  the  child 
nutrition  field  using  their  own  funds  and 
authority.  We  do  not  doubt  that  they 
moved  to  fill  a  need  that  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture  was  not  In  a  position  to 
meet.  With  this  legislation  we  want  to 
make  it  abimdantly  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  school  food  service  pro- 
grams is  to  be  centralized  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

That  Department  h£is  the  established 
lines  of  admmistration  and  communica- 
tion through  State  educational  agencies 
and  local  school  authorities.  The  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  has  long 
been  cited  as  one  of  the  best  examples  in 
the  Nation  of  Pederal-State-local  coop- 
eration. At  every  step  of  the  way — from 
the  Department  to  the  State  educational 
agency  to  the  local  school  lunch  man- 
ager— each  person  involved  knows  exact- 
ly what  is  required  of  him.  The  nu- 
tritional requirements  that  must  be  met 
under  the  type  A  lunch  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  Federal  support  are  known, 
understood  and  accepted  as  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  children  served.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  States  and 
the  school  districts  have  long  made  use 
of  the  workshop  technique  to  excl.ange 
ideas  and  to  train  those  managing  and 
operating  what  is  in  effect  a  multitude 
of  small  busine.sses  in  schools  throughout 
the  country  that  must  serve  attractive, 
nutritious  meals  on  a  limited  budget  and 
on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

The  entry  of  other  agencies  with  their 
own  regulations  and  approaches  can  only 
confuse  what  should  be  a  coherent,  co- 
ordinated effort  to  improve  nutrition 
among  our  schoolchildren. 

The  national  school  lunch  program  has 
a  number  of  features  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  therefore  must  be 
preserved,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are 
preserved  under  this  bill. 

First,  responsibility  for  program  ad- 
ministration is  placed  in  State  educa- 
tional agencies.  They  select  schools  for 
participation,  take  agreements  with  par- 
ticipating ,schools,  pay  reimbursement 
claims  from  fund.s  advanced  to  the  States 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
supervise  operations  in  the  local  schools 
within  the  policies  and  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
When  the  State  educational  agency  Is 
not  permitted  by  law  to  disburse  funds 
to  private  schools,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  undertakes  to  do  so  directly. 

Second,  the  act  contains  a  specific 
formula  for  the  apportionment  of  appro- 
priated funds  among  the  States  for  the 
regular  school  lunch  program.  The  act 
also  contains  a  specific  formula  under 
section  11  for  the  disbursement  of  funds 
among  the  States  to  provide  for  par- 
ticularly needy  schools. 

Third,  the  act  provides  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
nutritional  standards  based  on  tested 
nutritional  re.search.  These  standards 
have  resulted  in  the  widely  known  type 
A  lunch  that  includes  a  half  pint  of  milk. 
fruits  and  vegetables,  bread  and  butter 
or  fortified  margarine.  This  lunch  will 
meet  one-third  to  one-half  a  child'.';  daily 
nutritional  requirements.  Within  this 
pattern,  the  local  school  is  free  to  serve 
any  kind  of  food  it  wishes. 

Fourth,  the  act  contains  a  requirement 
that  lunches  be  served  free  or  at  a  re- 
duced price  to  children  who  cannot  af- 


ford the  full  price  of  a  lunch.  The 
national  school  lunch  program  was  never 
intended  to  be  a  free  lunch  program.  In 
most  situations  where  the  proportion  of 
needy  children  in  a  school  is  relatively 
low.  the  cost  of  reduced  price  or  free 
lunches  can  readily  be  met  by  local  re- 
sources. In  many  schools  in  low-income 
districts,  however,  this  is  simply  not 
possible.  It  was  in  recognition  of  this 
simple  fact  of  life  that  Congress  ap- 
proved section  11  in  1962.  This  section 
provides  for  special  assistance  to  schools 
drawing  attendance  from  particularly 
needy  areas. 

Section  11  was  funded  for  the  first 
time  in  fiscal  year  1966.  The  Congress 
approved  the  sum  of  $2  million  for  a 
series  of  demonstration  projects.  Tlie 
results  of  those  projects  are  described  on 
page  7  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  report  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  1360)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  total  of  831  schools  in  all  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  participated  In  the 
projects.  The  number  of  children  enrolled 
In  these  schools  totaled  325.000.  Nearly 
137.000  children,  or  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  total  enrollment,  participated  on  a  dally 
basts. 

Eighty-two  schools  operated  lunch  pro- 
grams for  the  first  time.  Some  two-thirds 
of  the  children  enrolled  In  these  schools  par- 
ticipated In  the  lunch  program.  Although 
complete  data  are  not  available  for  every 
project,  preliminary  Indications  are  that  over 
50.000  needy  children  received  lunches  at 
school  for  the  first  time. 

In  North  Carolina,  six  schools  participated 
In  the  demonstration  project.  Prior  to  the 
new  program,  less  than  one-third  of  the  total 
enrollment  of  6.400  children  were  participat- 
ing In  the  lunch  program.  A.s  a  result  of  the 
additional  assistance  provided  the  student 
participation  increased  from  2,060  to  nearly 
6,000. 

In  California.  20  schools  were  approved  for 
special  assistance  with  an  average  dally  at- 
tendance of  13.840  children.  Here,  the  In- 
crease In  participation  as  a  result  a  reducing 
the  lunch  price  from  30  cents  to  20  cents, 
was  65  percent.  In  addition,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  numl)er  of  lunches  previously 
served  free  because  more  children  could  af- 
ford to  pay  the  lower  price  for  the  lunch. 

In  Pennsylvania,  25  urban  and  rural 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  9,000  children 
were  approved  as  demonstration  projects. 
Lunch  prices  were  reduced  from  an  average 
of  31.7  cents  to  15.7  cents  in  these  schools. 
As  a  result,  the  level  of  program  participa- 
tion increased  by  one-third  and  the  number 
of  free  lunches  provided  more  than  doubled. 

In  Georgia.  20  needy  schools  were  approved 
as  demonstrAtlon  projects.  Lunch  prices 
were  substantially  lowered  because  of  the  ad- 
ditional funds  provided  and  the  level  of  par- 
ticipation Increased  from  63  percent  of  en- 
rollment to  84  percent. 

In  Tennessee.  It  was  possible  to  Initiate  a 
lunch  program  for  the  first  time  In  16  schools 
which  had  previously  been  unable  tti  finance 
a  lunch  program.  With  the  special  assist- 
ance funds  It  was  possible  to  establish  lunch 
prices  In  these  16  programs  at  10  to  16  cents 
with  the  result  that  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
1.300  children  In  these  schools  were  able  to 
receive  a  lunch  at  school  for  the  first  time. 

In  order  to  assist  the  States  to  meet  their 
added  supervisory  functions  in  administer. 
lug  section  11,  the  bill  authorizes  appropria- 


tions for  advances  to  States  where  necessary 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ELX.ENDER.  In  my  own  State  the 
State  department  of  education  approved 
13  schools  with  a  total  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  13,302  students  as  demon- 
stration projects  eligible  for  section  11 
funds.  As  a  result  of  the  additional  as- 
sistance, lunch  prices  in  these  schools 
dropped  from  an  average  of  16.6  cents  to 
an  average  of  8.2  cents;  and  student 
participation  increased  40  percent,  from 
6,384  to  8,912.  Prior  to  the  demonstra- 
tion projects,  participation  in  the  13 
schools  was  48  percent  With  the  addi- 
tional assistance  they  were  able  to  in- 
crease parrlcipatlon  in  the  school  lunch 
program  to  67.4  percent.  The  new  low 
price  made  it  possible  for  more  children 
to  pay  their  way  and  the  free  lunches 
dropped  significantly.  But  most  impor- 
tant, teachers  report  that  the  additional 
children  that  now  receive  the  lunch  are 
physically  Improved,  more  alert,  and 
more  responsive  in  class. 

In  describing  the  bill  now  before  us, 
I  have  spent  some  time  discussing  the  ex- 
isting school  lunch  program,  and  the 
successful  results  that  have  been  ob- 
tained under  it.  My  purpose  is  to  show 
the  background  for  the  present  bill,  and 
illustrate  the  successful  administrative 
organization  that  Would  be  used  to  carry 
It  out.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  exactly  what 
the  bill  does.  I  shall  summarize  its  pro- 
visions at  this  time. 

First,  the  bill  makes  absolutely  no 
change  in  the  school  lunch  program  or 
special  milk  program,  but  requires  that 
each  of  those  programs  be  carried  on  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  past.  The  au- 
thority for  the  special  milk  program 
would  be  extended  through  fiscal  1970. 

Second.  Federal  assistance  to  school 
feeding  programs  would  be  centered  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Third,  the  authority  of  the  Secretarj- 
to  extend  school  feeding  programs  to 
include  preschool  programs  conducted  as 
part  of  the  school  system  would  be  af- 
firmed. 

Fourth,  two  new  programs  would  be 
authorized,  namely,  a  2-year  pilot  break- 
fast program,  and  a  permanent  nonfood 
assistance  program. 

Fifth,  an  appropriation  would  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  assistance  where  nec- 
essary to  enable  States  to  meet  their  ad- 
ditional administrative  expenses  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  additional  duties 
imposed  by  the  bill  and  section  1 1  of  the 
act. 

Separatt!  appropriations  are  author- 
ized for  ea.ch  of  the  two  new  programs, 
for  assistance  to  States  for  administra- 
tive expenses,  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  for  the  special  milk  program. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  each  of  these  programs  should  stand 
on  Its  own  base,  and  that  neither  of  the 
existing  programs  should  be  affected  by 
the  addition  of  the  new  programs. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  appears  on  pages  11  through 
15  of  the  committee  report.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  those  pages  of  the 
report  (No.  1360)  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

VI.  Section -bt-Section  Explanation 

SECTION    1 — TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Section  1(A)  keeps  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  national  school  lunch 
program  separate  from  those  for  the  new 
programs  provided  by  the  bill. 

Section  KB)  excludes  funds  appropriated 
for  the  new  program.s  from  section  6  of  the 
National  .School  Lunrh  Act.  which  provides 
that  part  of  the  funds  may  be  used  for 
Department  administrative  expenses  and 
p.irt  may  be  used  for  direct  food  purchases. 

Section  1(C)  defines  "nonprofit  Institu- 
tion" as  an  institution,  other  than  a  sch(X)l, 
which  provides  for  the  care  and  training  of 
children  and  no  p.irt  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual. 

Section  1(D)  adds  new  sections  13  through 
25  to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  The 
new  sections  are  as  follows: 

Section  13 — Special  Milk. 

Section  14 — School  Breakfast. 

Section  15 — Nonfood  Assistance. 

Section  16  through  25 — General  Provisions. 

NEW    SECTION     13 — SPECIAL    MILK    PROGRAM 

New  section  13.  which  provides  for  the 
special  milk  program  Is  identical  to  section  2 
of  the  act  of  July  1.  I'jbH.  the  current  author- 
ity for  the  special  milk  program,  except  (1)  . 
the  current  authority  runs  only  through 
June  30,  1967.  while  the  new  authority  runs 
through  fiscal  1970;  (2)  appropriations  would 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  $110  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967;  not  more 
than  $115  million  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968;  and  not  more  than  $120  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years; 
and  <3)  new  section  13  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  administer  the  program  in  the  same 
manner  as  In  the  past.  This  last  change 
was  considered  necessary  to  make  clear  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  the  course  of  the 
program  Is  not  to  be  changed.  The  language 
of  the  existing  law  provides  the  Secretary 
with  very  broad  authority  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  program  is  to  be  conducted. 
He  might  administer  it  in  the  same  general 
manner  as  in  the  past;  or  he  could  place 
much  greater  emphasis  on  assistance  to 
schools  in  low-income  areas,  schools  without 
school  lunch  programs,  or  otherwise  change 
the  course  of  the  program.  The  change 
described  in  item  (3)  above  would  require 
the  Secretary  to  administer  the  program  inso- 
far as  practicable  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  past  Since  the  new  authority  would 
be  part  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
the  general  provisions  of  that  act  would  be 
applicable. 

NEW     SECTKN      14 — PILOT     BREAKFAST    PROGRAM 

New  section  14  provides  for  a  pilot  school 
breakfast  program  for  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  appropriations 
for  such  program  in  schools  serving  chil- 
dren from  low-income  areas  and  In  schools 
drawing  attendance  from  children  who  have 
to  travel  long  distances.  The  appropriation 
for  fiscal  1967  could  not  exceed  $7.5  mil- 
lion The  appropriation  for  fiscal  1968  could 
not  exceed  $10  million. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  provide  for  ap- 
portionment to  States  TTiree  percent  would 
be  apportioned  to  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Puerto  Rico,  and  American  Samoa,  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  ages 
5  through  17  Prom  the  balance  thi  other 
States  would  each  receive,  first,  a  basic  grant 
of  about  $49,000  (a  total  of  $2,500,000  equally 
di.ided)  and.  second,  additional  funds  on 
t:  e  basis  of  need  as  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  children  In  the  State,  ages  5  through 
17,  In  families  with  Income  of  less  than 
$2,000  plus  children,  ages  5  through   17.  In 


families  with  incomes  of  more  than  $2,000 
per  anniun  from  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children. 

Subsection  (di  requires  States  to  dis- 
burse funds  to  schools  found  eligible  by 
the  Stale  educational  agency  at  rates  per 
meal  that  will  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. These  funds  are  to  be  spent  only 
for  food  for  needy  children. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  In  instances 
of  severe  need  the  Secretary  may  authorize 
assistance  up  to  90  percent  of  the  operating 
cost  of  a  breakfast  program,  including  the 
cost  of  obtaining,  preparing  and  serving 
food.  In  these  schools  Federal  funds  could 
be  disbursed  in  amounts  in  exces.s  of  the 
per  meal  rates  described  In  subsection  (d) 
and  could  be  used  to  cover  costs  of  prepara- 
tion and  serving  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  food  itself.  Assistance  under  subsection 
(e)  would  be  given  only  If  the  applicant 
school  showed  the  need  for  such  assistance 

Subsection  (f)  requires  meals  served  un- 
der this  section  to  meet  nutritional  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  SecieUiry  on  the 
basis  of  tested  nutritional  research  and  to 
be  served  free  or  at  reduced  cost  only  to 
those  children  found,  by  local  school  au- 
thorities, to  be  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost. 
This  is  generally  similar  to  the  requirement 
contained  In  the  existing  National  School 
Lunch  Act. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  administer  the  pro- 
gram in  nonprofit  private  schools  in  those 
States  whose  educational  agency  is  forbidden, 
by  law,  to  disburse  funds  to  other  than  pub- 
lic schools.  This  is  similar  to  the  method 
followed  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act. 

NEW    SECTION    15 — NONFOOD    ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

New  section  15  provides  for  a  permanent 
nonfood  assistance  program  In  schools  draw- 
ing attendance  from  poor  economic  areas. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  appropriations 
to  assist  States  in  helping  such  schools  ac- 
qtiire  facilities,  other  than  land  and  build- 
ings, for  the  storage,  preparation,  transpor- 
tation, and  serving  of  food. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  funds  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the 
same  basis  as  school  lunch  funds  under  sec- 
tion 4.  Payments  to  States  are  made  on  con- 
dition that  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  any 
facilities  financed  shall  be  borne  by  State  or 
local  funds. 

Subsection  (c)  permits  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  to  disburse  funds  to  eligible 
schools  by  advance  or  by  reimbursement  only 
on  request  from  the  school,  accompanied  by 
a  detailed  description  of  the  facilities  to  be 
acquired  and  plans  for  their  use  to  improve 
the  nutritional  needs  of  the  children  In  the 
school.  Applicant  schools  would  have  to 
show  the  need  for  such  assistance  and  the 
inability  of  local  tax  sources  to  finance  the 
facilities. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  administer  the  program  in 
nonprofit  private  schools  in  those  States 
where  the  State  educational  agency  is  not 
permitted,  by  law,  to  disburse  funds  to  other 
than  public  schools 

NEW  SECTION    16 PAYMENTS  TO   STATES 

New  section  16  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
payments  to  be  made  to  any  State  under  the 
new  provisions  and  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
shall  make  the  payment.  This  is  the  same 
procedure  currently  used  under  the  national 
school  lunch  program. 

NEW    SECTION     17 STATE    ADMINISTRATIVE 

E.XPENSES 

New  section  17  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  needed  to  assist  State  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  administrtaion  of  ad- 


ditional activities  undertaken  under  sections 
11.  14  and  15  (the  existing  provision  for 
special  school  lunch  assistarce  In  low-income 
areas,  and  the  new  provisions  for  school 
breakfasts  and  nonfood  assistance) 

NEW    SECTION    18 tTTIUZATION    OF    FOODS 

New  section  18  requires  schools  participat- 
ing in  the  breakfast  program  to  use  to  the 
extent  practicable  foods  designated  by  the 
Secretary  a£  being  In  abundance,  and  to 
receive  foods  donated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

NEW    SECTION    19 NONPROFIT    PROGRAMS 

New  section  19  requires  all  food  and  milk 
service  programs  receiving  assistance  under 
the  act  to  be  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 
This  is  similar  to  the  requirement  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act 

NEW    SECTION    20 STATISTICAL    DATA 

New  section  20  provides  that  information 
on  numbers  of  children,  ages  5  through  17. 
and  on  per  capita  Income  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  shall  be  the  latest 
available.  Data  on  the  numbers  of  children, 
ages  5  through  17,  in  families  with  incomes 
of  more  than  $2,000  per  annum  from  pay- 
ments under  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  program  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dei>endent  children  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  that  Department. 

NEW    SECTION    21 — REGCLATIONS 

New  section  21  authorizes  regulations. 

NEW     SECTION     22 PHOHIBmONS 

New  section  22  prohibits — 

( a  I  The  Secretary  and  the  States  from  im- 
posing any  requirements  with  respect  to 
teaching  personnel,  curriculum,  or  materials 
of  instruction  In  carrying  out  the  special 
milk  or  other  programs  added  to  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  A  similar  provi- 
sion now  applies  to  the  national  school  lunch 
program. 

( b )  The  value  of  assistance  to  children 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  from 
being  considered  as  income  or  resources  for 
purposes  of  other  programs. 

(c)  State  and  local  expenditures  for  food 
programs  for  children  from  being  reduced 
as  a  result  of  funds  received  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act. 

NEW     SECTION     23 — PRESCHOOL     PROGRAMS 

New  section  23  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  school  feeding  pro- 
grams under  the  act  to  preschool  programs 
operated  as  part  of  the  school  system. 

NEW     SECTION     24 CENTRALIZATION     OF 

ADMINISTRATION 

New  section  24  would  centralize  in  the 
Department  of  Agrlculttlre  the  administra- 
tion of  all  Federal  programs  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  school  food  service  programs.  To 
the  extent  practicable  other  Federal  agencies 
would  be  required  to  transfer  to  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  any  funds  to  be  used 
for  such  assistance.  The  purpose  of  the 
Committee  is  that  Federal  assistance  not  be 
dissipated  by  being  divided  among  various 
agencies  and  administered  under  varying 
regulations  through  varying  local  agencies 

In  view  of  the  proliferation  of  child  feed- 
ing programs  in  schools,  sponsored  and 
financed  by  several  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  under  varying  regulations  and 
standards,  it  seems  time  to  express  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  these  programs  be 
brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  It  would  t)e  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  program  that  has  been  oper- 
ated more  effectively  and  efficiently  or  to 
the  greater  benefit  of  children  than  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  The  thou- 
sands of  schools  throughout  the  country 
that  pmrticlpat*  in  this  program  know  pre- 
cisely what  is  required  of  them.  The  lines 
of  administration  and  communication  are 
clear.      The    mutual    responElbillties    of    the 
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DeF>artment  of  Ap-lcuUure,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  and  the  local  school  au- 
thorities are  thoroughly  understood  by  all. 
The  t«cbnlcal  assistance  resources,  the  work- 
shop and  other  techniques  used  by  State  and 
local  groups  throughout  the  country  for 
training  their  school  lunch  personnel  are 
well  established  and  effective. 

The  national  school  lunch  program  Is  the 
largest  fixxl  .service  of  Its  kind  In  the  world 
It  is  logical,  therefore,  that  full  use  be  made 
of  the  expertne.ss  acquired  In  20  years  of 
operciting   this  program. 

NEW    SECTION     as NO    CHANGE    IN     SCHOOL 

LUNCH     PROGRAM 

New  section  25  requires  the  school  lunch 
program  to  l)e  administered  In  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  past 

There  has  been  con.si(Jerable  misunder- 
standing recently  as  to  the  prospects  for  con- 
tinuing the  national  school  lunch  program 
la  Its  present  form.  The  commiltee  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  there  was  no  in- 
tent to  change  tiie  basic  national  schtxjl 
lunch  program  in  any  way.  To  assure  that 
RO  such  change  cm  occur  and  to  express 
full  confidence  In  the  e.'clsting  admiulstra- 
tion  and  operation  of  the  program,  section 
25   provides   that; 

"The  Secretary  shall  administer  lectlons 
1  ilirough  12  of  this  act  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  in  the  same  mannei'  as  he 
administered  those  sections  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1966  " 

This  language  is  not  Intended  to  Inhibit 
program  administration.  It  is  Intended  to 
Indicate  the  committee's  endorsement  and 
approval  of  the  appronch  now  being  fol- 
lowed in  program  ndmlnistratlon. 

Mr.  ELLENDE:R  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  provlces  for 
several  new  desirable  programs.  All  of 
these  are  limited  to  In-school  act.vltles. 
It  i.s  a  Rood  bill.  It  will  strength(;n  the 
existing  successful  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
give  it  Its  unanimous  approval. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  efforts  have  been  made  to 
expand  the  school  lunch  program  so  that 
lunches  will  be  provided  for  needy  chil- 
dren outside  of  the  school,  in  the  home. 

My  question  is,  do  we  or  do  we  not 
now  have  In  existence  programs  which 
are  constructed  so  as  to  provide  aid  to 
the  poverty  striclcen? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  one,  do  we  have 
what  Is  Icnown  as  the  program  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    We  do  have  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  that  pro- 
gram has  been  in  existence  for  perhaps 
20  or  more  years.  Is  there  not  a  special 
program  of  the  Job  Corps  under  the 
economic  opportunity  program  to  train 
the  poor  for  work? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  There  Is  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Tliere  Is  also  Project 
Headstart  wliich  involves  getting  infant 
children  Into  school  In  advance  so  that 
they  will  be  prepared  to  catch  up  with 
intellectually   brighter  children. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  more  or  less 
a  prek.lndergarten  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  In  addition  to  the 
present  Project  Headstart  under  the 
economic     opportunity     program,     are 


some  services  provided  In  the  bill  for 
the  kindergarten  program? 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, but  that  is  to  be  managed  by  a 
different  organization. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand  it,  In 
addition  to  the  existing  program  of  pro- 
viding aid  to  the  poverty  stricken  and 
the  school  lunch  program.  It  has  been 
recommended  or  proposed  that  we  start 
a  new  program  under  the  school  lunch 
program  to  provide  lunches  in  the  homes 
of  children  when  the  children  are  awuy 
fiom  scliool. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  proposal  was 
presented  to  us  some  time  ago.  That 
pi-oposal  was  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  handle  tiiis  m  connection 
with  the  school  limch  program.  Tlie 
committee  refused  to  go  along  with  that 
proposal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  and  added  the  program  tliat 
I  have  described  here,  a  pilot  program 
for  breaicfast  and  a  program  to  assist 
communities  which  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide nonfood  equipment  to  sene  tlie 
lunches. 

Tiie  committee  provided  for  these  ad- 
ditional programs  to  operate  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  school  lunch  program,  an 
in-school  program  and  not  an  out-of- 
school  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  record  complete, 
can  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  state 
wliat  the  cost  of  the  program  as  envi- 
sioned in  the  pending  bill  would  be'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  cost  would  be 
$152  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  would  cover 
one-fourth  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, assuming  that  the  local  share  would 
continue  at  about  past  levels. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Six  hundred  eight 
million  dollars  would  be  spent  In  the 
Nation.  $450  million  of  which  would  be 
borne  by  the  local  people. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  es- 
sentially correct.  Tliat  expense  would 
be  bonie  by  local  governments  and,  of 
course,  by  the  parents  who  would  give 
the  children  the  money  to  pay  for  their 
lunch. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLE^fDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  school  lunch  program  and  tlie 
school  milk  portion  of  It.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
has  greatly  improved  the  bill  over  the 
original  form  In  which  It  was  at  the  time 
he  Introduced  it  by  request,  I  believe,  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  special 
breakfast  program.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  work  on  the  basis  of  time.  I  think 
tiiat  it  will  require  an  additional  staff  of 
people,  or  people  working  additional 
hours.  I  think  that  it  wiU  not  work  in 
nicely  with  the  home  programs  of  the 
children.  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
how  a  program  can  Ije  worked  out  on 
the  basis  of  taking  care  only  of  those 
children  who  have  not  had  an  adequate 
breakfast  at  home,  or  who  have  had  to 
travel  abnormal  distances  to  get  to 
school. 


I  believe  the  record  shows  that  it  was 
not  supposed  to  take  care  only  of  those 
children,  but  was  also  to  be  addressed  to 
a  much  larger  number  of  children.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  practical  as 
addressed  to  a  larger  number  of  children, 
because  the  average  child  would  get  his 
breakfast  at  home,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  an  adequate  and  better  breakfast 
than  he  would  get  from  the  school  break- 
fast program. 

I  think  the  features  of  the  bill  con- 
tinue tile  very  much  appreciated  pro- 
grams that  have  been  ust>d  throughout 
the  Nation  and  continues  them  on  a 
satisfactory  basis. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill.  I  simply 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram. I  have  doubts  whether  the  pro- 
gram will  work  out  as  well  as  expected, 
I  am  particularly  fearful  that  the  cost 
of  the  breakfast  program  will  prove  to 
be  much  greater  than  anticipated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  presentation.  I  subscribe  to  the  bill 
tliat  he  has  presented.  I  think  it  is 
sound,  and  I  shall  gladly  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  think  the  school  lunch 
program  and  the  milk  program  are  very 
t)encflcial  and  worthwhile  programs.  I 
have  grave  doubts  as  to  tlie  breakfast 
program.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
were  to  provide  lunch  for  the  schoolchil- 
dren, that  would  be  adequate  provision. 
I  fear  that  if  we  piovlde  breakfast,  there 
will  next  be  a  demand  that  we  provide 
lunch  and  supper  for  the  children.  There 
will  next  be  a  demand  that  we  provide 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  supper  for  the 
adults.  I  can  see  that  this  might  be  the 
entering  wedge  to  practically  guarantee- 
ing all  meals  to  all  people,  and  this,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  would  be  very  objec- 
tionable and  would  truly  constitute  a 
welfare  state. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  splen- 
did work  done  on  the  bill,  but  I  question 
sincerely  the  wisdom  and  the  practicality 
of  including  the  pro\1sion  for  breakfast. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
breakfast  program  is  a  pilot  program  and 
Is  limited  to  2  years.  It  is  limited  in  the 
amount  that  can  l>e  spent.  It  would 
operate  on  the  same  basis  as  the  present 
school  lunch  program.  The  meal  would 
be  served  on  the  school  premises. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  understood  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  "furnishing  supper  to  the  clill- 
dren.  Of  coursfe,  the  children  would  not 
stay  in  school  until  6  or  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  in  mind,  but  I  feel  as  he  does 
about  some  of  these  welfare  programs.  I 
feel  that  they  go  a  little  too  far. 

I  point  out  that  the  committee  was 
very  careful  to  see  that  tliis  program  was 


to  be  administered  In  school  and  not  at 
the  homes  of  the  children. 

The  original  bill  might  have  required 
tlie  service  of  food  out  of  school  How- 
ever, we  were  careful  to  see  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  adminLstered  in  the  same 
manner  as  tl:e  school  lunch  program. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  there  are  any 
flaws  in  the  breakfast  program,  they  can 
be  discovered  wltliin  the  next  2  years. 

The  breakfa.st  program  would  be 
limited  to  2  years.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
idea  that  we  discover  whether  the  pro- 
pram  can  be  accomplished  under  the  bill. 
I  am  sure  that  efforts  will  be  made  to 
handle  the  program  in  tlie  .same  manner 
as  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President, 
there  is  nothing  .so  permanent  as  a  tem- 
porary Federal  program.  I  predict  tliat 
once  this  program  has  been  instituted, 
^even  though  it  is  on  a  pilot  basis,  it  will 
become  a  permanent  program,  and  that 
it  will  be  impo.ssible  then  to  cut  it  off. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  probably  agree  that  once  a  pro- 
gram continues  for  2  years,  it  is  here  to 
stay. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  miglit  be  a  good 
idea  to  institute  this  program  for  chil- 
dren who  attend  school  and  are  unable 
to  obtain  food  because  their  parents  are 
poor  or  because  they  must  travel  many 
miles  to  school. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  this  breakfast 
program  to  be  limited  now  to  poor  chil- 
dren in  .school? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  program  will  be  managed  and 
administered  the  same  as  the  .school 
lunch  program,  and  that  efforts  will  be 
made  to  have  the  children  pay. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  any  child  could 
get  the  breakfast  under  this  program, 
just  as  they  get  lunch,  as  I  understand. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  bill.  However.  1  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  stating  that  I  feel  it  is  unwise 
and  impractical  to  Include  the  breakfast 
in  the  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  school  children  of  this  country  re- 
ceive free  school  lunches  or  reduced- 
price  lunches.  In  my  State.  8  percent 
of  the  school  children  receive  such 
lunches.  How  many  are  free,  I  do  not 
know.  Nine-two  percent  of  the  children 
pay  the  full  value. 

In  one  or  two  Slates,  a  much  higlicr 
percentage  of  school  children  receive 
school^ lunches  free  or  at  a  discount.  I 
believe  that  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
the  highest  percentage  of  free  lunches  in 
the  country.  Guam,  or  another  of  our 
territories,  receives  100-pcrcent  free. 

The  average  percentage  of  children 
who  receive  free  or  reduced-price  lunches 
is  less  than  10  percent,  and  in  some 
States,  It  is  as  low  as  2  or  3  percent :  the 
nst  pay  for  the  lunches. 

Under  the  poverty  program,  all  chil- 
dren receive  free  schoo^  lunches.  We 
were  asked  to  put  this  program  under 
the  poverty  program.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  to  slash  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  to  virtually  scuttle  the  school 


milk  program.  The  committee  unani- 
mously agreed  not  to  do  that,  becau.se 
these  programs  have  worked.  Why 
scuttle  them  for  the  purpose  of  builc'ing 
up  a  program  which  so  far  has  not 
worked  satisfactorily  I  hope  that  the 
program  will  work  satisfactorily  as  time 
goes  on  and  as  capable  personnel  can  be 
employed.  But  why  scuttle  programs 
that  have  worked,  in  order  to  build  up 
a  program  which  has  yet  to  prove  itself? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vlcld? 

.Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  direct  my  questions 
also  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  HoliandI,  who  is  chaii'man 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  bill,  S.  3467. 
to  continue  the  si>ecial  school  mi}k  pro- 
pram  and  amend  the  School  Lunch  Act. 

I  have  been  glad  to  help  work  out  some 
of  its  provisions  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  on  which  I  serve. 

I  would  Like  to  say.  first,  to'those  who 
have  .spoken  about  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram, that  in  committee  I  believe  we  all 
expressed  some  concern  about  its  impli- 
cations. However,  as  the  chairman 
pointed  out.  it  has  been  limited  to  2 
years,  and  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  this  pilot  program  has  been 
limited.  Also,  it  was  thought  that  by 
placing  the  pilot  program  in  the  bill,  it 
would  be  kept  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  agencies.  Now  I  move  to  another 
concern,  respecting  the  operation  of  the 
existing  pcimanent  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

One  feature  of  the  .school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  always  troubled  me.  We  know- 
that  in  the  school  lunch  program  all  chil- 
di-en  are  eligible  to  receive  a  school  lunch. 
The  law  provides  that  lunches  'shall  be 
served  without  cost,  or  at  a  reduced  cost. 
to  children  who  are  determined  by  local 
authoi-ities  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  the  lunch." 

The  local  school  authorities  may  ti-y 
to  realize  that  provision  by  charging  some 
students  more  than  the  actual  local  cost 
of  the  lunch,  so  that  this  added  income 
can  be  used  in  reducing  the  cost  for  the 
neediest  children.  But  in  many  school 
districts,  where  a  great  proportion  of 
children  are  from  families  of  low  income, 
not  enough  students  can  pay  an  addi- 
tional amount  so  as  to  supply  the  funds 
which  ai'e  required  to  reduce  the  cost 
for  the  neediest  children. 

I  tielieve  this  is  a  gap,  and  a  weakness 
in  the  school  lunch  program.  It  works,  in 
many  cases,  to  deprive  the  neediest  chil- 
dren of  receiving  any  lunch  at  all.  If  the 
local  .school  districts  cannot  fund  the  pro- 
gram, they  do  not  have  the  school  lunch 
program.  It  means  that  the  neediest 
children  do  not  get  any  lunch. 

Section  11  of  the  Act  authorizes  ap- 
pi-opriations  to  help  meet  this  need— 
which  is  the  reason  I  addressed  myself  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
It  is  designed  to  help  the  school  children 
in  the  United  States,  estimated  at  10  per- 
cent of  the  national  total,  who  are  the 
neediest.  But  it  can  be  funded  only  if 
the  House  and  Senate  Ccmmlttees  on  Ap- 
propriations supply  some  funds  to  meet 
this  need. 


I  understand  that  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  has  testified  that  $20 
or  $25  million  could  meet  this  need.  We 
are  already  providing  funds  which  exceed 
$300  million  as  the  Federal  Governments 
part  of  the  school  lunch  program.  Yet 
the  ironic  fact  is  that  the  children  who 
are  the  poorest,  and  cannot  contribute 
any  funds,  may  get  no  lunch. 

For  example,  a  family  ha\1ng  four  or 
five  children  in  school,  and  scarcely  able 
to  pay  a  penny,  at  25  or  30  cents  should 
pay  $1  or  SI. 50  a  day.  but  cannot  do  so. 
If  the  cost  of  their  lunch  cannot  be  made 
up  by  others,  they  will  have  no  lunch. 
In  school  districts  having  many  such 
famihes.  they  .iust  do  not  have  a\school 
lunch  program.  So  I  believe  this  is  a 
se-  ious  gap  in  the  operation  of  the  school 
lunch  program. 

The  authority  to  remedy  this  defect 
is  provided  in  the  act.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  examine  this  question  carefully  and 
will  supply  some  additional  funds  for  .sec- 
tion 11.  even  if  it  has  to  reduce  appropi-i- 
ations  for  the  total  program,  so  that  the 
neediest  children  may  be  helped.  I  must 
say  that  I  think  this  would  be  a  much 
finer  thing  to  do  than  to  start  a  school 
bieakfast  program. 

I  appeal  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
piiations  to  see  if  provision  cannot  be 
made  for  school  lunches  for  the  neediest 
children.  Last  year  the  amount  pro- 
vided was  $2  million.  It  helped  some. 
Peihaps  this  year  the  committee  can  pro- 
vide a  more  nearly  adequate  proportion 
of  the  total  school  lunch  funds  to  help 
the  neediest  schoolchildren  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  mean  the  neediest — ^hose  who 
need  the  ;5Chooi  liin<-h  n.uit  than  thou- 
sands who  are  now  receiving  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  doubtless  recalls  that  many 
school  districts  were  so  poor  that  they 
could  not  even  provide  for  the  nonfood 
costs  of  the  school  lunch  program. 
Mr.  COOPER  That  is  true. 
Mr.  ELLENDER  Now  we  are  provid- 
ing it,  and  we  must  make  a  case.  It  is  my 
belief  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  care 
of  many  of  the  poorer  schoolchildren  who 
are  not  now  receiving  school  lunches 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  addressed  his  question,  in 
part,  to  me. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  did  so  because  I  know- 
that  tiie  Senator  from  Florida  is  a  mem- 
tx-r  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
just  as  is  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  appeal 
to  the  .Senators. 

Mr.  HOLL.^ND.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
we  have  had  some  experience  under  sec- 
tion 11.  to  which  the  Senator  refers  I 
am  speaking  now  as  one  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  has  to  do  with  agri- 
culture appropriations,  of  which  subcom- 
mittee the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
also  a  member  and  the  Senator  fi-om 
Vei-mont  IMr.  Aiken]  is  an  ex  oflBclo 
member.  Tliere  may  be  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  are  also  memtiers. 
For  some  years  there  has  been  quite  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  this  body  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee    on    Appropriations    of    the 
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other  body  as  to  whether  section  11 
should  be  activated.  Last  year,  for  the 
first  time,  we  were  able  to  persuade  the 
committee  of  the  other  body  to  go  along 
with  us  by  providinf?.  as  a  beginning,  a 
figure  of  $2  million  for  the  taking  up  of 
the  school  lunch  program  in  areas  where 
there  were  children  so  poor  that  they 
could  get  no  lunch,  and  where  the  dis- 
tricts were  so  poor  that  they  could  not 
participate. 

Our  committee  had  put  this  Item  In  the 
bill  before  but  had  failed  to  maintain  It 
in  conference.  But  In  conference  last 
year  the  other  body  accepted  tliis  item,  $2 
million  was  provided,  and  a  beginning 
was  made  in  meeting  this  particular 
matter. 

I  have  before  me  the  testimony  of  the 
authorities  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture who  testified  on  this  particular 
matter  this  year.  They  testified  that 
they  would  like  to  have  $19.3  million  for 
special  assistance  under  .section  11.  that 
Is.  as  compared  with  the  $2  million  The 
testimony  further  showed  that  they  ex- 
pected this  program  to  become  a  very 
much  larger  program  In  the  future. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  our  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1 
Is  a  distinguished  member,  were  some- 
what alarmed  over  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thorities wanted  to  make  all  of  these 
programs  social  welfare  programs  rather 
than  the  tj-pe  programs  they  had  been. 

In  connection  witli  this  particular  bill, 
as  it  came  from  the  department,  my  rec- 
ollection is  that  one  of  the  main  objec- 
tions that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELLENDfeRl  had  to  It  in  Its  original 
form— and  he  Is  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  having  improved  it  before  we  reported 
it  out  of  committee — was  that  they 
sought  to  make  It  almost  exclusively  a 
social  welfare  program,  with  respect  to 
teachers  and  individuals  as  distinguished 
from  children,  as  to  who  was  entitled  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  program  and 
who  was  not.  We  felt  that  that  was 
the  wTong  approach  both  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  many 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  bill  to  get 
away  from  that  position. 

The  fact  is  that  no  one  knows  how  big 
this  section  11  effort  could  become,  and 
no  one  knows  what  the  attitude  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
other  body  will  be  this  year. 

We  were  all  .somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
tendency  that  appeared  to  make  the  en- 
tire program  a  welfare  program  and  re- 
duce greatly  these  well-established  pro- 
grams, the  .whool  lunch  prograjn  and 
the  school  milk  program. 

The  budget  this  year  reduced  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  from  $103  million 
to  $21  million.  I  do  not  recall  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  of  the  school 
Junch  profram.  It  Is  not  that  great. 
My  recollection  is  it  decreased  $5;3  mil- 
lion from  what  it  was  the  year  before. 
It  had  been  explained  that  the  school 
lunch  program  was  not  meeting  all  of 
the  needs  it  was  designed  to  meet  and 
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the  tendency  was  to  make  social  welfare 
programs  out  of  these  two  programs. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  our 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  give  attention,  as  we 
have  In  the  past,  to  section  11.  What 
the  result  will  be  I  can  give  no  guarantee, 
but  we  are  disturbed. 

I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but  also 
for  others  who  serve  on  both  committees. 
We  are  disturbed  at  the  manifest  in- 
tention to  make  a  welfare  program  out 
of  these  programs  which  have  been 
pretty  well  established.  Both  the  .school 
lunch  proeram  and  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram control  life  in  so  many  of  our 
communities  In  our  Nation. 

We  will  give  close  attention  to  section 
11.    if    that   answers   the   que.stlon    pro- 
tjouiided  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  1. 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  was  last  year  that  the  first  appro- 
priation, as  I  remember,  was  made  avail- 
able under  section  11  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     It  was  the  first  ap- 
propriation, and  it  was  only  a  trial  run. 
Mr.  COOPER.     I  supported  the  posi- 
tion of   the  chairman  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram should  be  kept  in  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
local  school  authorities,  and  not  be  al- 
lowed to  branch  out  into  programs  being 
carried  on  under  the  Antipoverty  Act.    I 
agree  with  that. 

I  have  made  my  point  about  the  oper- 
ation of  the  school  lunch  program  in 
areas  where,  unfortunately,  the  major- 
ity of  the  pupils  come  from  very  low- 
Income  families.  I  think  the  consequence 
has  been  that  In  the  lowest  income 
school  districts  in  the  United  States, 
their  children,  the  poorest  children  in 
the  country,  have  been  outside  the  op- 
eration of  the  school  lunch  program. 

The  provision  In  the  act  designed  to 
meet  this  situation  Is  section  11,  which 
specifically  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  funds  to  help  those  school  districts 
have  a  lunch  program  their  children  can 
afford. 

I  know  that  the  problem  of  adminis- 
terin.'j  a  lunch  program  in  such  school 
districts  is  often  very  difiBcult.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult in  my  own  State,  particularly  in 
the  eastern  part,  the  section  where  I  live. 
I  do  feel  at  times  that  many  of  the 
programs  which  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress  grow  until  they  overlap  and 
that  they  are  not  as  effective  as  they 
should  be.  Some  are  wasting  money, 
and  that  always  troubles  me  because  I 
would  like  to  see  these  programs  reach 
their  purpose,  and  actually  help  the  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  think  that  it  is  happenin'; 
In  many  instances. 

The  school  lunch  program  Is  a  good 
program,  which  has  been  operating  a 
long  time,  effectively  administered  on  the 
whole  under  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  But  I  did  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  unfor- 
tunately, it  sometimes  does  not  help  the 
poorest  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  prepared  a, some- 
what fuller  statement  of  my  views  on 


this  subject,  and  ask  that  It  be  included 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Coopeh  in  Sitpport  of 
Section  11  Ftnds 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  committee  report, 
on  page  6.  Includes  a  discussion  of  Section 
II  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  While 
the  bill  before  us  txxlay  does  not  de.il  directly 
with  the  problem  of  providing  school  lunches 
to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay,  1  believe 
It  Is  very  Important  to  keep  this  specific  pur- 
pose of  the  act  In  perspective,  and  to  direct 
the  operatic n  of  the  school  lunch  program 
Willi  a  better  sense  of  priorities  to  the  gor\ls 
we  seek. 

As  I  understand,  the  school  lunch  program 
has  three  fundamental  purpoees:  First,  to 
provide  a  nutrlUous  hot  lunch  to  children 
at  their  schools,  to  better  insure  their  health. 
TimeB  have  clianged  since  most  children 
could  walk  home  for  lunch,  patronize  a 
neighborhood  sniick  shop,  or  carry  a  sand- 
wich and  apple  In  a  pall.  Second,  the  school 
lunch  program  h.os  provided  the  most  con- 
structive and  valuable  outlet  for  surplu.s 
agricultural  products,  and  those  supported 
by  government  programs.  Including  dairy 
pr.xlucla  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
But  it  Is  far  more  than  that.  Xlilrd  and 
very  Important,  it  provides  effective  assl.st- 
anc'e  to  those  families  which  are  needy— by 
providing  good  food  in  the  school  lunch  for 
growing  children  who.  in  many  case.s.  have 
no  other  decent  meal. 

It  la  this  last  purpose  which  I  believe 
deserves  greater  attention  and  emphasis,  and 
which  should  be  assigned  a  higher  prlM-ity. 
It  Is  widely  recognized  that  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  has  always  contained  the 
provision.  In  Section  9.  that  lunches  "shall 
l>e  served  without  cost  or  at  a  redxiced  cost 
to  children  who  are  determined  by  local 
school  authorities  to  be  unable  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  the  lunch".  But.  I  think  It  is 
less  weU  known  that  this  authority  In  Sec- 
tion 9  does  not  provide  Federal  funds  for  this 
purpose.  Specific  funds  to  meet  this  purpose 
were  separately  authorized  In  1962  by  Sec- 
tion 11.  In  fact,  Section  11  wris  funded  for 
the  first  time  at  the  very  modest  level  of  $2 
million  for  a  p>ortlon  of  the  last  school  year 
I  recall  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  cited  in  the  committee  re- 
port, that  nearly  li^  million  children  would 
q\ialify  for.  but  do  not  receive,  a  reduced- 
prlr«  or  free  lunch.  As  I  understand,  a 
Federal  appropriation  of  $26  million  Is  esti- 
mated as  the  amount  needed  to  fulfill  thl.= 
purpose.  I  have  supported  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  approximately  $100  million 
annually  for  the  special  milk  program,  which 
Is  In  addition  to  the  half  points  of  milk  pro- 
vided In  every  "Type  A"  lunch,  and  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  approximately  »300  million  an- 
nually representing  about  20%  ol^the  cost 
of  the  entire  school  lunch  program.  I  point 
out  that  the  amount  necessary  to  effectively 
Implement  Section  11  and  assure  that  the 
neediest  school  children  can  receive  a  lunch 
would  be  less  than  10%  of  that  total  cost 
I  present  this  fact  because  It  se«ms  to  me  a 
purpose  wlilch  deserves  to  be  assigned  a 
priority  not  less  than  that  for  a  pilot  break- 
f:ist  program,  assistance  for  equipment  for 
schools  In  needy  areas,  or  State  admlnlsUa- 
tlve  funds — a«  provided  In  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  today. 

I  would  Uke  to  describe  briefly  the  need 
for  more  adequate  funding  of  Section  11.  To 
do  so  seems  to  me  consonant  with  the  policy 
of  the  Congrees  and  the  Administration  In 
directing  greater  assistance  to  recognized 
areas  of  need,  both  in  the  heart  at  urban 
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centers  and  In  Isolated  rural  areas  having 
concentrations  of  large  numbers  of  low-in- 
come families. 

In  a  great  many  schools,  the  price  charged 
pupils  for  the  lunch,  perhaps  25*.  may  pro- 
vide 2  or  3*  which  can  be  vtsed  to  finance 
free  lunches  for  IC^  of  the  pupils  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay.  But,  In  many  of  the 
schools  where  a  large  number — one-third  or 
one-half  or  more  of  the  children— are  from 
families  who  find  It  hard  or  impossible  to 
pay  for  the  school  lunch,  the  Itx-al  author- 
ities have  foxmd  no  way  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  school  simply  inll  not  have 
the  lunch  program  at  all. 

In  other  schools.  It  is  impossible  to  In- 
crease the  price  of  the  lunch  so  as  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  reduced-price  lunches  to  chil- 
dren in  somewhat  less  fortunate  circum- 
stances— especially  when  the  entire  school 
serves  a  low-income  community  In  these 
schools,  which  have  the  hinch  program,  per- 
haps only  half  the  children  pfirticlpate — 
and  those  which  should  really  be  the  first 
priority  beneficiaries  of  the  program,  do  not 
get  the  lunch. 

It  is  the  function  of  Section  11  to  mett 
this  problem,  and  I  think  it  Incumbent  upon 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress,  and 
the  friends  of  the  6chix>l  lunch  program 
acrofi.s  the  country,  to  pursue  more  vigor- 
oUKly  this  purpose. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  recog- 
nizes our  desire  that  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams In  the  schools  be  centered  in  the  De- 
p.Trtment  of  Agriculture.  But,  U  the  hu- 
mane purpose  of  insuring  that  a  hot  school 
lunch  is  m.ide  nvalluble — and  not  last,  but 
first — to  those  who  have  less  food  at  home 
and  are  In  the  most  difficult  circumstances  is 
not  to  be  met  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, It  Is  only  natural  that  those  charged 
with  the  education  programs  under  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  and  with  the  anti-p'overty  pro- 
grams, should  seek  to  correct  the  default  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  seefiug 
and  of  the  Congress  In  providing,  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  toUil  school  lunch  costs 
'or  the  purposes  of  Section  11. 

I  am  glad  that  in  the  .State  of  Kentucky, 
as  cited  In  Secretary  Freeman's  testimony 
demonstration  projects  were  undertaken  in 
54  schools  last  year,  largely  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, providing  reduced-price  lunches.  I 
I>olut  out  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  carrying  out  this 
program,  not  simply  to  provide  lunches  with- 
out cost  to  some  students,  and  at  the  usual 
charge  to  others.  Rather,  the  Department 
has  encouraged  a  reduction  In  the  price  of 
the  lunches  to  15«'  or  even  10<'  In  schools 
with  large  papulations  of  needy  children. 
This  gives  all  an  opportunity  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  contribute.  It  also  results  In  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  the  pupils  actually  par- 
ticipating In  the  hot  lunch   program 

I  know  that  the  bill  before  us  today  is  di- 
rected primarily  to  exten.slon  of  the  special 
milk  program,  and  authority  for  pilot  break- 
fast and  equipment  programs  In  needy  areas. 
The  question  of  more  adetiuate  funding  for 
Section  11  will  be  before  the  Senate  later 
this  week  In  connection  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriation."^  .Act  and.  perhaps  later 
this  year  or  early  next  year,  in  the  Presi- 
dents request  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. But,  I  did  want  to  take  tliis 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  financing  of 
lunches  lor  the  neediest  students,  becau.'^e 
It  seems  to  me  a  fundamental  purpose  rt 
the  school  lunch  program  which  has  been 
neglected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  believe  that  this 
colloquy  has  brought  out  a  fact  which 
is  worthwhile  having  in  the  Recobd;  that 


is.  that  both  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Fore-strj-  and  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  have  problems  to  handle 
that  are  vei^y  far  from  being  directly  re- 
lated to  acTicultural  life.  Some  of  them 
tend  to  be  more  social  in  nature  than 
otherwise.  One  is  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, another  Is  the  special  school  millt 
proe-ram,  and  another  is  the  food  stamp 
program.  Then,  there  is  the  food-for- 
fioc'dom  program  which  we  are  going  to 
mark  up  tomorrow. 

All  of  u.';  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forest!-y  and  ilie  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, which  deals  with  the  same  subject, 
have  to  deal  with  a  great  many  subjects 
that  are  not  directly  agricultural  prob- 
lems. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  Record  that  while 
I  have  not  always  agreed  with  ihe  deci- 
sions of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  i  Mr. 
Ellender  ) ,  the  chaii-man  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj",  these 
problems  could  not  be  entrusted  to  any-' 
one  with  a  bigger  heart  or  more  humani- 
tarian vlewTDoint.  I  give  him  public 
credit  here  for  those  qualities.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken],  who  observed  him 
work  out  these  problems  in  corrmiittee, 
know  that  this  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Pre.-siderit.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
DALE  in  the  chair  t .  The  bill  is  open 
to  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     6J7 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  637,  which  has 
been  slightly  modified,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff] 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following; 

"TTTLE        1 NATIONAL        SCHOOL        LtTNCH        ACT 

AMENDMENTS" 

On  page  22,  after  line  12.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"TITLE     U SPECIAL     SUMMER     LUNCH     PROGR.^M 

FOR    CHILDRKN 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Special  Summer  Lunch  Program  for  Chil- 
dren Act'. 

"Declaration  of  purpnfp 

".Sec  202  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  ftirther  safeguard 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children  and  to  encourage  the  domestic 
consumption  of  nutritious  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  food,  by  establishing  a 
special  summer  lunch  program  for  children 
to  complement  the  regular  school  lunch 
program  carried  out  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 


"Appropriations  authorized', 
"Sec.  203.  For  each  fiscal  year  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  eiiable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  referred  to  a*  the  'Secretary') 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"Special  snmrner  Innch  progravi  for  children 
"Sec  204.  The  Secretary  shall  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  special  summer  lunch  pro- 
gram for  children  as  provided  In  this  -title 
under  which  lunches  shall  be  made  available 
for  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
eighteen.  Inclusive,  attending  public  recrea- 
tion centers,  public  or  private  nonprofit  day 
camps,  public  or  private  nonprofit  neighbor- 
hood child  centers,  public  or  private  non- 
profit summer  camps,  or  any  similar  public 
or  private  nonprofit  activity  organized  to  pro- 
mote the  health  or  recreation  of  children.  In- 
cluding a  community  action  program  orga- 
nized for  such  a  purpose  and  approved  under 
title  n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  (all  of  the  foregoing  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "summer  youth  centers')  .  The  sums  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
sucii  program,  excluding  the  sum  specified 
in  section  205,  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  supplying  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  other  foods  for  the  program  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
The  Secretary  shaU  apportion  among  the 
States  during  each  fiscal  year  not  less  than 
75  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  such  year  for  supplying  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  foods  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  203  of  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  ap!X)rtlon  funds  among  the  States 
on  the  same  basis.  Insofar  as  practicable,  as 
funds  are  apportioned  under  section  4  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  carry  out  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  The  program 
authorized  under  this  title  shall  be  canned 
out  In  a  State  only  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion period  when  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  of  such  State  are  normally  closed  or 
ofien  only  on  a  limited  summer  schedule. 
"Nonfood  assistance 
"Sec  205.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  special  sum- 
mer lunch  program  for  children  authorized 
by  this  utle.  t8. 000.000  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
during  such  fiscal  year,  nonfood  assistance 
for  such  special  program  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall 
apportion  among  the  States  during  each  fis- 
cal year  the  aforesaid  sum  of  $8  000,000,  and 
such  apportionment  among  the  States  shall 
be  on  the  same  basis  as  the  apportionment  of 
funds  for  agricultural  commodities  and 
other  foods  is  made  under  section  204  of  this 
title. 

"Direct    Federal   expenditures 

Sec  206,  The  funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  less  not  to  exceed  3',a  per  cen- 
tum thereof  hereby  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  administrative  expenses, 
and  less  the  amount  apportioned  by  him 
pursuant  to  sections  204.  205.  and  210.  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  during  such 
year  for  direct  expenditure  by  him  for  ag- 
ricultural conimodities  and  other  foods  to 
be  distributed  among  the  States  and  sum- 
mer youth  center?  participating  in  the  spe- 
cial program  undej  this  title  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  as  determined  by  the  appro- 
priate local  authonlles.  The  provisions  of 
law  contained  In  the  proviso  of  the  Act  of 
June  28,  1937  (50  Stat,  323 1 .  facilitating 
operations  with  respect  to  the  purchase  and 
disposition  of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities under  section  32  of  the  Act  approved 
Augtist  24,  1935   (49  Stat.  774).  a£  amended, 
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shall,  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  -with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  also  be  applicable 
to  expenditures  of  funds  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  title. 

"Payments  to  States 
"Sec   207.  Funds  apportioned  to  any  Eltate 
pursuant  to  section  204  or  205  of  thla  title 
during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avallabli;  for 
payment  to  such  State  for  disbursement  by 
the  appropriate  State  agency.  In  accordance 
with  such  agreements  not  inconsistent  with 
the   provisions   of   this   title,   as  may  be   en- 
tered Into  by  the  Secretary  and  such  Htate 
agency,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  summer 
youth    centers    of    that    State    during    such 
flscal    year,     In    supplying     (1)     agricultural 
commodities  and  other  foods  for  consump- 
tion by  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and 
18,  Inclusive,  and   (2)    nonfood  assistance  In 
furtherance    of    the    special    summer    lunch 
program  for  children  authorized  under  this 
title.     Such   payments   to   any   State  In   any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  upon  the  condition 
that  an  amount  equal   to  not  less   than   10 
per     centum     of     such     payments     wll      be 
matched  during  such  year  from  sources  ^'ith- 
In  the  State  determined  by  the  Secreta  y  to 
have  been  expended  In  connection  wltn  the 
special  summer  lunch   program  for  children 
carried   out   under   thi.s   title.     For  the   pur- 
pose  of  determining  whether  the  mat;hlng 
requirements  of  this  section  and  section  210, 
respectively,   have  been   met.   the  reaso.iable 
value  of  donated  services,  supplies,  facilities, 
and  equipment  as  certified,  respectively,  by 
the  appropriate  State  agency  and  In  case  of 
summer  youth  centers  receiving  funds  pur- 
suant to  section  210.  by  such  summer  youth 
centers   (but  not  the  cost  or  value  of  land, 
of   the   acquisition,   construction,  or   altera- 
tion of  buildings  or  commodities  donated  by 
the  Secretary,  or  of  Federal  contrlbutlor  s.  or 
the  cost  or  value  of  any  facility  paid  f')r  In 
whole  or  part  with  funds  counted  as  mi  tch- 
Ing  funds  under  the  National  School  L  inch 
Act),  may  be  regarded  as  funds  from  sources 
within    the    State    expended    In    connection 
with    the    special    summer    lunch    program. 
The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of     the    Treasury    from    time    to    time    the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under  this 
section  and  the  time  or  times  such  amounts 
are  to   be   paid:    and   the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  State  at  the  time 
or  times  fixed  by  the  Secretary  the  amounts 
so  certified. 

"State  disbursement   to  summer  youth 

centers 
"Skc,  208.  Funds  paid  to  any  State  during 
any  flscal  year  pursuant  to  section  204  or 
205  of  this  title  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency,  in  accordance  with 
such  agreements  approved  by  the  Secretary 
as  may  be  entered  into  by  such  State  agency 
and  the  summer  youth  centers  in  the  State, 
to  those  summer  yovith  centers  In  the  State 
which  the  State  agency,  taking  Into  account 
need  and  attendance,  determines  are  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  special  summer  lunch 
program  for  children  autiiorlzed  by  this  title. 
Such  disbursement  to  any  summer  youth 
center  shall  be  made  only  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursing  It  for  the  cost  of  obtaining  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  other  foods  for 
consumption  by  children  in  the  special  sum- 
mer Uinch  program  for  children  and  nonfood 
assistance  in  connection  with  such  proijram. 
Such  food  costs  may  Include.  In  addition  to 
the  purchase  price  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  other  foods,  the  cost  of  procejsing. 
distributing,  transporting,  storing,  or  han- 
dling thereof.  In  no  event  shall  sucl"  dis- 
bursement for  food  to  any  summer  youth 
center  for  any  flscal  year  exceed  an  amount 
determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
lunches  served  in  the  summer  youth  center 
under  the  special  summer  lunch  pre  gram 
for  children  during  such  year  by  the  :-naxl- 
mum  Federal  food-cost  contribution  rate  for 


the  State,  for  the  type  of  lunch  served,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
■■Nutritional  and  other  program  requirements 
"Sec.  209.  Lunches  served  by  summer 
youth  centers  under  this  title  shall  meet 
minimum  nutritional  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
tested  nutritional  research.  Such  meals  shall 
be  served  without  cost  or  at  a  reduced  cost 
to  children  who  are  determined  by  local 
authorities  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost 
of  the  lunch.  No  physical  segregation  of  or 
other  discrimination  against  any  child  shall 
be  made  by  the  summer  youth  center  be- 
cause of  his  inability  to  pay.  Lunch  pro- 
grams under  this  title  shall  be  operated  on  a 
nonprofit  basis.  Each  summer  youth  center 
shall  Insofar  as  practicable,  utiliz*  In  its 
lunch  program  commodities  designated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  as  being  in 
abundance,  either  nationally  or  in  the  sum- 
mer youth  center  area,  or  commodities  do- 
nated by  the  Secretary.  Commodities  pur- 
chased under  the  authority  of  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (49  SUit  774),  as 
amended,  may  be  donated  by  the  Secretary 
to  summer  youth  centers.  In  accordance  with 
the  needs  as  determined  by  local  authorities, 
for  utilization  In  the  special  summer  lunch 
program  under  this  title, 

■Nonprofit  private  summer  youth  centers 
"Sec.  210.  If,  In  any  State,  the  appropriate 
State  agency  Is  not  permitted  by  law  to  dl.s- 
burse  the  funds  paid  to  It  under  this  title 
to  nonprofit  private  summer  youth  centers 
In  the  State,  or  Is  not  permitted  by  law  to 
match  Federal  funds  made  available  for  use 
by  such  nonprofit  private  summer  youth 
center,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold  from  the 
funds  apportioned  to  any  such  State  under 
sections  204  and  205  of  this  title  an  amount 
which  would  otherwise  be  made  available,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  to  such  State 
on  account  of  such  nonprofit  private  sum- 
mer youth  centers  In  the  State.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  disburse  the  funds  so  withheld 
directly  to  the  nonprofit  private  summer 
youth  centers  within  such  State  for  the 
same  purposes  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  are  authorized  or  required  with 
respect  to  the  disbursements  to  other  sum- 
mer youth  centers  within  the  State  by  the 
appropriate  State  agency,  including  the  re- 
quirement that  any  such  payment  or  pay- 
ments shall  be  matched.  In  the  proportion 
specified  In  section  207  for  such  State,  by 
funds  from  sources  within  the  State  expend- 
ed by  nonprofit  private  summer  youth  cen- 
ters within  the  State  participating  In  the 
special  summer  lunch  program  for  children 
under  this  title.  Such  funds  shall  not  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  funds  constituting 
the  matching  funds  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 207. 
'Miscellaneous  provisions  and   definitions 

■  Sec.  211.  (a)  States,  the  appropriate  State 
agencies,  and  summer  youth  centers  partici- 
pating In  the  special  summer  Uinch  program 
for  children  under  this  title  shall  keep  such 
accounts  and  records  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine  whether 
the  provisions  of  this  title  are  being  com- 
plied with.  Such  accounts  and  records  shall 
at  all  times  be  available  for  inspection  and 
audit  by  representatives  of  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  preserved  for  such  period  of  time, 
not  In  excess  of  five  years,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage,  and  in 
cases  In  which  he  determines  appropriate, 
require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate, the  use  of  existing  facilities  utilized 
for  serving  lunches  under  the  national  school 
lunch  program. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may,  during  the  first 
flscal  year  In  which  a  program  Is  In  effect 
under  this  title,  make  such  adjustments  as 
he  deems  appropriate  In  order  to  provide  for 


the    effective   and   equitable   administration 
of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  incorporate  In 
his  agreements  with  the  appropriate  State 
agencies  the  express  requirements  prescribed 
In  this  title  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
the  special  summer  lunch  program  for  chil- 
dren Insofar  as  they  may  be  applicable  and 
such  other  provisions  as  In  his  opinion  are 
reasonably  necessary  or  appropriate  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  title  — 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'State'  means  any  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  or  American  Siimoa. 

"(2)  The  term  'appropriate  State  agency' 
means  the  agency  or  body  of  the  State  desig- 
nated by  the  State  legislature  to  administer 
m  the  State  the  special  summer  sch(X)l  pro- 
grani  authorized  by  this  title. 

"(3)  The  term  'private  nonprofit'  as  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  summer  child  centers 
described  In  section  204  of  this  title  means 
a  summer  child  center  operated  by  a  private 
school  or  organization  exempt  from  Income 
taxes  under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(4i  The  term  "nonfood  assistance'  means 
equipment  used  by  summer  youth  centers 
in  storing,  preparing,  or  serving  food  for 
children  under  this  title." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended,  to  strengthen  and  expand  food 
service  programs  for  children,  and  to  provide 
for  a  special  summer  lunch  program  for 
children". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mi-. 
GrueningI.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kennedy]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  amendment  No.  637. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  first, 
let  me  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  his  committee  for 
bringing  to  the  Senate  an  outstanding 
and  humanitarian  bill  to  Improve  nutri- 
tion, the  school  lunch  programs,  and  the 
special  school  milk  programs  as  wc  have 
known  them  in  the  past. 

I  fully  support  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
as  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate.  It  is  an 
excellent  bill  and  provides  much-needed 
improvements  In  our  existing  national 
school  lunch  program  and  special  milk 
program. 

One  notable  feature  of  this  bill  is  the 
initiation  of  a  pilot  breakfast  program. 
This  would  give  help  to  the  many  needy 
children  who  start  the  day  hungry,  and 
so  have  a  p.iinful  time  doing  a  morning's 
work. 

My  amendment  recognizes  the  fact 
that  despit<e  the  excellence  of  the  school 
lunch  program,  hunger  takes  no  vaca- 
tion. My  amendment  would  establish  n 
special  summer  lunch  program  for 
young  people  throughout  the  land — 
young  people  from  3  to  18  years  old. 
Those  children  who  could  pay  for  their 
lunches  would  do  so.  But  for  the  almost 
2  million  who  cannot,  the  program  would 
spell  the  difference  between  hunger  and 
health. 

Our  excellent  school  lunch  program, 
improved   by   this   bill,   recognizes   and 
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helps  our  needy  children  9  months  of  the 
year.  But  a  child's  need  to  eat  does  not 
disappear  when  school  is  out  for  the  sum- 
mer. These  hungry  children  do  not  sim- 
ply disappear  when  oiu-  schools  close  in 
June. 

During  the  academic  year,  the  lunch 
program,  authorized  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  prondes  nourishing 
food  to  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  in  their  schools.  My  amend- 
ment would  complement  the  regular  pro- 
gram. It  would  permit  public  recreation 
centers — public  or  private  nonprofit  day 
camps — public  or  privat.o  nonprofit 
neighborhood  child  cent^irs — public  or 
private  nonprofit  summer  camps— or  any 
other  public  or  private  nonpiofit  activity 
organized  to  promote  the  health  or  rec- 
reation of  children — to  sei-ve  lunches  to 
children   during   summer   recesses. 

Such  a  summer  lunch  program  is  badly 
needed.  During  the  3  months  of  the 
year  when  children  do  not  attend  school, 
they  should  have  the  nutritional  advan- 
tage of  at  least  one  decent,  well-balanced 
meal  a  day. 

We  are  discussing  children  here,  not 
statistics.  But  statistics  tell  us  the  ex- 
tent of  the  need. 

Although  most  students  who  now  get 
lunches  when  school  is  In  session  pay  for 
their  fcjod  and  .so  bear  a  substantial  part 
of  the  cost  of  this  program,  about  10 
percent  of  all  students  in  participating 
schools  are  unable  to  pay  the  price  of 
lunch.  The  percentage  in  the  cities  runs 
much  higher.  The  children  in  the  na- 
tionwide 10  percent  receive  their  meals 
free,  or  at  a  reduced  cost. 

This  year,  over  18  million  children 
were  receiving  lunches  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  Almost  2  mil- 
lion of  these  receivi^d  their  lunches  at 
little  or  no  cost.  The  questions  that 
haunt  our  national  con.sciences  are  these: 
How  are  they  getting  fed  when  schools 
are  not  in  session?  How  are  they  getting 
fed  in  the  summers — on  the  weekmd.s — 
and  during  holidays?  What  do  they  do 
for  breakfast  or  for  dinner? 

In  many  communities,  especially  in 
the  schools  in  the  slums,  children  drag 
tliemselvcs  to  school  when  they  are  ill — 
just  to  pick  up  their  lunches  Children 
have  been  known  to  take  their  lunches 
and  sneak  away  from  .school  at  mid- 
day— so  their  brothers  and  sisters  al 
home  could  have  a  bite  or  two  of  decent 
food.  Children  have  been  known  to  race 
to  school  early  to  pet  to  the  teacher  fir.st 
and  reserve  any  lunches  that  may  be  left 
over  from  schoolmates  who  are  absent, 
I  am  deeply  grieved  that  any  American 
child  be  so  deprived. 

Throughout  our  land,  children  are 
going  hungry  during  school  except  for 
school  lunches.  And  once  school  is  out 
of  session,  they  just  plain  go  hungry. 
This  is  the  largest  single  justification 
and  a  clearly  indisputable  arpument  for 
extending  the  regular  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  cover  the  out-of-school  summer 
activities  of  young  children,  particularly 
those  in  need. 

I  do  not  think  we  show  much  respect 
for  the  facts — or  compassion  for  the 
hunger  of  children — or  common.sense  as 
to  what  Is  good  for  the  Nation's  future— 
If  we  accept  our  responsibilities  to  our 


needy  youngsters  only  during  the  180  or 
190  days  a  year  when  school  Is  officially 
in  ses.sion.  For  although  the  schools  take 
a  vacation,  young  stomachs — and  hun- 
ger— do  not. 

In  the  last  few  years,  this  Nation  has 
shown  a  new  awareness  of  the  persist- 
ence of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance. We  have  realized  too  that  the 
young — the  children  of  tJie  poor — con- 
stitute a  dispro!X)rtionate  percentage  of 
all  the  poor.  Experts  estimate  that  some 
17  to  23  million  young  people — or  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  all  our  chil- 
dren— are  growing  up  in  deprivation. 

Poverty  breeds  ignorance,  crime,  and 
disease.  People  who  are  hungry  aie  more 
apt  to  steal,  get  sick,  and  turn  their 
backs  on  learning.  Let  us  do  the  rea- 
sonable thing.  Let  us  put  a  stop  to 
hunger.  Let  us  take  every  possible  step 
to  unravel  the  fabric  of  poverty  in  our 
land. 

Simimers  are  always  an  especially 
restless  time  in  our  slums.  Children  with 
free  time  on  their  hands — hungry^  chil- 
dren— often  get  into  trouble.  Of  course, 
making  lunches  available  to  such  chil- 
dren during  the  lone,  hot  summer  is  not 
by  itself  going  to  solve  this  problem.  Yet 
it  is  one  of  the  many  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  Improve  the  outlook  and  stimu- 
late the  hope  of  those  who  feel  they  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain 
by  violence  and  lawlessness  and  contempt 
for  society. 

Under  the  summer  program  I  am  pro- 
posing. States  will  be  generally  required 
to  match  every  $1  of  Federal  expendi- 
ture with  10  cent-s  from  State  sources. 
For  those  with  a  pragmatic  turn  of 
mind,  we  can  find  economic  justification 
for  the  program  I  propose— as  well  as 
moral  and  social  grounds.  This  program 
would  reap  a  veritable  harvest  of  bene- 
fits— benefits  far  m  excess  of  the  Federal 
money  and  surplus  food  involved. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few:  Strong,  well-fed 
youth;  more  income  for  the  farmer; 
huge  market  for  food  trades:  jobs  for 
lunchroom  personnel;  constructive  out- 
let for  abundant  commodities:  and.  of 
cour.se.  well-nourished  students,  recep- 
tive to  continued  instruction. 

And  consider  the  other  benefits  which 
might  arise  from  a  summer  lunch  pro- 
Rram,  Children  who  ordinarily  would 
play  listlessly  on  the  streets  or  roam  aim- 
lessly In  slum  neighborhoods  might  go 
to  wholesome  recreational  activities  at 
public  playgrounds  and  day  centers. 
Summer  day  centers,  especially  in  low- 
income  neighborhoods,  are  an  import,ant 
barrier  to  antisocial  activity.  We  al- 
ready have  evidence  that  with  the  ad- 
ditional attraction  of  needed  free 
lunches,  such  playgrounds  and  centers 
will  be  used  more  broadly  and  construc- 
tively. 

In  the  past,  school  lunch  programs 
generally  have  not  been  extended 
through  the  summer  months  for  two 
reasons.  F^rst.  under  existing  legisla- 
tion, attendance  at  a  school  or  at  activi- 
ties described  by  local  educational 
agencies  as  school  activities  is  a  require- 
ment for  participation  in  the  school 
lunch  program.  Second,  the  amount  of 
Federal  money  available  to  the  States 
tinder  the  present  program  is  not  enough 


for  them  to  set  up  lunch  programs  dur- 
ing the  s'ummer. 

My  amendment  conceives  the  summer 
lunch  prorram  as  part  of  the  war  on 
poverty  and  not  an  exclusive  school  ac- 
tl\1ty.  My  amendment  would  pro%'ide 
the  funds  necessarj-  to  make  lunches 
a\'ailab!e  to  children  at  various  recrea- 
tion centers,  as  I  have  outlined.  It 
would  include  community  action  pro- 
grams organized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

"The  Federal  Government  has  shown 
itself  to  be  deeply  committed  to  the 
health  and  welfare  and  fitness  of  its 
people.  Local  government  and  private 
organizations  have  shown  their  willing- 
ness and  desire  to  achieve  these  ends  as 
well.  We  know,  however,  that  local  and 
private  groups  have  limited  resources: 
they  cannot  do  the  needed  job  alone. 
Tlie  truly  American  partnership  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  can  ac- 
complish what  is  urgently  needed. 

The  legislation  I  propose  and  urge  you 
to  supfKDi-t  will  strengthen  this  partner- 
ship and  will  serve  a  highly  admirable 
goal — the  health,  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  our  Nation's  children. 

It  will  correct  the  bill's  one  basic  fault, 
that  it  is  a  9-month  program  designed  to 
take  care  of  the  health  and  food  needs 
of  children  during  school  months  only. 

Unfortunately  for  children,  hunger 
does  not  take  a  vacation  Unfortunately 
for  children,  hunger  is  still  around  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Unfortunately. 
children  can  be  just  as  hungry  in  July 
or  August  as  they  can  be  in  March,  April. 
November  or  December. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  if  we  are 
to  take  care  of  the  health  needs  of  the 
children  of  America,  we  must  take  care 
of  the  health  needs  of  the  children  all 
year  around. 

These  youngsters  play  on  the  city 
streets.  They  wander  around  aimlessly. 
They  get  just  as  hungry  in  summer  if 
they  lack  food  and  sustenance. 

It  is  true  that  the  school  lunch  pro- 
pram  takes  care  of  some  18  million  chil- 
dren. It  is  also  true  that  my  amend- 
ment would  not  t.ake  care  of  all  the  prob- 
lems of  those  18  million  children.  But, 
out  of  those  18  million  who  are  fed  dur- 
ing the  9  months  of  the  school  year, 
approximately  2  million  receive  their 
lunches  free.  Tliey  are  children  whom 
the  .sch(X)l  authorities  determine  to  be 
on  the  poverty  level,  who  cannot  afford 
to  make  a  contribution  to  pay  for  their 
lunches  during  the  school  year.  But 
these  children  are  still  hungry,  and  I 
think  that  ba.sed  on  humanitarian  and 
practical  principles  we  should  take  Into 
account  the  possibility  of  feeding  them 
during  the  summer  months. 

How  would  this  work  out.  and  how 
practical  would  it  be"" 

Last  year.  I  received  a  call  from  a 
volunteer  worker  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. She  had  worked  in  the  school 
system,  amone  the  poverty-stricken  chil- 
dren in  the  District,  and  she  was  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  the  only  square 
meal  many  of  these  children  received 
was  during  the  school  Itmch  period 

I  do  not  know  this  woman,  and  I 
never  did  get  to  meet  her.  but  she  called 
me  up  and  said,  'Senator  Ribicoff,  what 
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happens  to  children  doling  the  summer 
months?" 

I  started  to  look  around  and  make  In- 
quiries and  found  that  it  Is  true  tliat 
these  children  had  nothing  to  eat.  I 
called  various  authorities  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  discovered  that  tiiey 
could  possibly  work  something  out  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
through  a  community  action  progrim. 
One  was  .started  called  'Summer  Adven- 
tures for  Youtli  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.' Part  of  that  program  was  a 
day-camp  program  built  around  the 
.school  lunch  program  in  the  school;;  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  reciea- 
tion  areas  which  served  lunches  to  chil- 
dren. We  found  that  this  brought  In 
8.000  youngsters  to  be  fed.  Thus,  instead 
of  8.000  children  being  on  the  streets, 
they  were  part  of  an  organized  reciea- 
tion  program 

These  8.000  youngsters  program  lad 
a  step-up  program  which  evolved  to  take 
care  of  children  6  years  old  to  15  as 
against  children  3  years  old  to  6.  This 
year  there  were  some  9.000  youngsters 
in  this  particular  program  being  fetl  out 
of  50  centers.  There  were  2,000  tlock 
components  under  block  leaders  who 
supervl.sed.  We  served  9.000  lunches  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Therefore,  out  of  commonsense  and 
plain  humanity,  should  we  not  take  Into 
account  the  basic  problem  of  hungry 
youngsters? 

Hunger  does  not  take  a  vacation.  It  Is 
as  simple  as  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
expired. 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minut"s. 

Mr.  INOm'E.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOPT.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
his  great  leadership  in  proposing  this 
very  important  amendment.  However, 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question  and 
bring  to  the  Senator's  attention  this 
phrase  in  the  amendment,  "summer 
schedule  and  summer  vacation  period." 
I  am  certain  the  Senator  realize.';  that 
there  are  several  places  In  the  L^nited 
States  where,  because  of  unusual  com- 
mimity  circumstances,  the  summer  vaca- 
tion does  not  necessarily  come  in  June, 
July,  or  August.  We  have  one  such 
community  in  Hawaii  where  the  summer 
schedule  comes  in  the  fall  months,  when 
the  coffee  crop  Is  hai-vested.  'Would  the 
Senators  amendment  cover  those  ;ireas 
where  the  so-called  vtication  falls  at  a 
time  other  than  the  usual  summer 
period? 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  It  Is  my  Intent  that 
the  amendment  cover  a  situation  such 
as  the  Senator  mentions,  or  areas  In  the 
United  States  where,  because  of  special 
circumstances — economic,  agricultural, 
or  weather — there  is  a  period  substituted 
for  summer  as  we  usually  consider  It. 


I  would  Intend  that  my  amendment 
cover  the  situation  to  allow  the  lunch 
program  to  be  extended  to  that  period 
that  is  substituted  for  the  normal  sum- 
mer months  in  a  State  like  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  calling  of  the  quorum  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

THE    NEED   fX>R    A   SUMMER   LUNCH    PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  first,  lot 
me  compliment  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  the  Introduction  of  his 
amendment.  I  am  delighted  to  join  him 
and  hope  that  the  rest  of  the  Senate  will 
join  him  in  adopting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senates  fa- 
vofable  consideration  of  the  proposal  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut to  amend  S.  3467  by  the  Insertion 
of  S  2121,  Amendment  No.  637.  By  the 
addition  of  S.  2121,  we  would  e-stabU-sh 
a  special  summer  lunch  program  for  chil- 
dren in  summer  youth  centers.  The  spe- 
cial summer  lunch  program  would  com- 
plement the  regular  school  lunch  pro- 
gram by  providing  lunches  free  or  at  re- 
duced cost  to  children  in  summer  camps 
and  other  similar  institutions,  on  the 
same  administrative  basis  as  that  of  the 
regular  school  lunch  program,  which 
runs  from  September  to  June.  I  am 
privileged  to  cosponsor  the  bill  with  Sen- 
ator RIBICOFF  and  support  his  efforts  on 
behalf  oi  the  Nation's  children. 

If  the  Senate  accepts  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF's  amendment,  such  a  step  would  be 
an  important  one  toward  providing  for 
the  adequate  nutrition  of  the  Nation's 
needy  children  on  a  year-round  basis. 
We  are  making  continual  strides  forward 
in  providing  for  the  adequate  nutrition 
of  our  needy  children;  programs  such 
as  the  pilot  breakfast  and  nonfood  as- 
sistance programs  proposed  in  the  bill 
now  under  discussion — S.  3467— witness 
to  this  fact. 

The  next  logical  step  Ls  to  provide  for 
the  nutritional  needs  of  these  needy  chil- 
dren on  a  year-round  basis.  Our  con- 
cern here  Is  for  child  nutrition,  Mr. 
President,  and  children  are  hungry  12 
months  a  year,  not  just  from  September 
to  Jime.  It  seems  worse  than  foolish  to 
provide  needy  children  with  what  often 
is  their  only  adequate  meal  of  the  day 
for  9  months  of  the  year,  and  then  dur- 


ing the  summer  months  to  suspend  the 
concern  for  their  welfare  which  the 
school  lunch  program  represents.  The 
special  milk  program  has  already  set  the 
precedent:  It  Is  run  on  a  year-roimd 
basis.  The  rounding  out  of  our  child  nu- 
trition program  seems  hardly  complete 
without  the  inclusion  of  a  summer  food 
assistance  program  to  aid  those  children 
who  most  need  our  help. 

Since  he  originally  introduced  S.  2121, 
Senator  Ribicoff  has  made  two  changes 
in  the  bill,  now  offered  as  amendment 
No.  637.  Both  changes  are  designed  to 
make  the  measure  a  more  effective  in- 
strument In  meeting  tlie  nutritional 
needs  of  the  greatest  number  of  chil- 
dren. The  first  would  change  the  age 
limits  for  eligibility  for  the  program  from 
6  to  16,  to  3  to  18  years;  the  second  would 
increase  the  appropriation  authorization 
from  $5  to  $8  million.  Preschool  partici- 
pants in  summer  day  camps  and  child 
care  centers  could  have  lunch  now,  too; 
so  could  the  high  school  assistants  who 
help  care  for  the  children.  The  amend- 
ments are  in  the  spirit  of  the  entire  act. 
In  the  spirit  of  satisfying  the  hunger  of 
the  Nation's  children  as  completely  and 
as  effectively  as  we  can. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
had  experience  in  this  general  held  of 
providing  for  those  within  the  realm 
and  sector  of  the  economy  who  basically, 
while  they  do  not  want  to  go  to  charity, 
need  help.  With  the  Senator's  back- 
ground as  a  Governor,  with  his  back- 
ground as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  as 
one  who  was  instrumental  in  having  put 
through  a  medicare  program,  and  pro- 
viding for  better  administration  in  the 
field  of  welfare,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
adopt  his  amendment  as  a  great  step 
forward. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Ribicoff  1  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  which  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his  great 
leadership  and  his  vision  in  this  field, 
which  has  been  esUblished  in  the  past 
as  the  school  lunch  program  and  Is  now 
beinc  expanded  in  areas  where  there  is 
the  greatest  need. 

I  think  all  of  us  will  have  to  agree  with 
the  proposition  that  children  who  are 
not  adequately  nourished  while  attend- 
ing school  cannot  be  expected  to  ac- 
complish what  is  needed  in  the  way  of 
educational  goals.  That  should  not  be 
so  in  the  great  affluent  society  which  wc 
have  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  way  has  been  pointed  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  by  which  there  can  be  a 
great  .  emedy  of  a  deficiency  in  our  oro- 
gram  to  provide  for  our  children  the 
greatest  opportunity  possible.  We  have 
recognized  officially  in  America  that  the 
foundations  of  this  RepubUc  are  built 
on  an  educated  electorate,  and  we  want 
our  children  to  have  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity that  It  Is  possible  for  us  to  pro- 
vide. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Utah  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  gladly  support  the 
amendment,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
think  it  completes  the  bill. 

I  support  the  bill  wholeheartedly.  I 
think  it  is  an  important  bill  to  continue 
the  programs  we  have  started  upon  and 
to  expand  and  enlarge  them  in  the  way 
pointed  by  the  bill  and  by  the  amend- 
ment which  is  pending.  Therefore,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

For  the  past  hour  and  a  half  we  have 
been  discussing  the  school  lunch  bill 
The  pending  amendment  would  vo  far 
beyond  the  purposes  that  are  funda- 
mental to  our  support  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  The  amendment  provides  for 
lunch  programs  for  children  attt>nding 
public  recreation  centers,  day  camps, 
nei.iihborhood  child  centers,  .summer 
camp.s.  or  similar  youth  centers. 

These  may  be  good  programs,  but  they 
do  not  belong  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

As  I  pointed  out.  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect  for  20  years  and 
it  is  confined  to  .schools.  It  has 
done  a  good  job  becau.se  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered at  the  local  level,  by  the 
school  authorities,  and  by  fathers  and 
mothers  who  benefited  from  the  school 
lunch  program. 

To  extend  the  program  to  summer 
camps  might  be  good,  but  it  would  not 
be  good  to  put  it  under  the  .school  lunch 
program. 

There  are  program.s  being  fostered  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opix)rtunity  in 
order  to  take  care  of  summer  camps. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  programs  \n  which 
summer  school  children  are  taken  care 
of.  Under  the  special  milk  procram,  the 
Department  furnishes  milk  for  its  camps. 
Let  us  not  put  the  administration  of 
tho.sc  programs  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  try  to  do  for  those 
programs  what  is  now  being  done  in  the 
schools.  The  proposed  programs  arc 
out  of  school,  whereas  the  school  lunch 
programs  are  confined  to  schools. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  the  .school  and  local  district  au- 
thorities which  arc  used  in  the  school 
lunch  program  and  special  milk  program 
to  distribute  the  milk  under  this  pro- 
po.sed  program  in  the  various  centers 
where  children  would  be  gathered  away 
from  the  school  and  outside  the  school'' 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  As  I  have  .said, 
the  school  lunch  program  has  been  very 
effective  In  the  past.  It  is  because  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  school  authorities 
and  mothers  and  fathers  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  effective.  The  school 
authorities  have  nothing  to  do  with  pub- 
lic recreation  centers,  neighborhood 
child  centers,  and  manj'  other  out-of- 
school   programs.     I  do  not  believe  we 


ought  to  confuse  and  diffuse  the  highly 
satisfactory  camps  we  now  have  by  add- 
ing programs,  the  feasibility  of  which, 
we  have  not  explored. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  want  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  only  for  such  time 
as  I  may  need  for  two  or  three  qucstion.s 
about  the  amendment.  First.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  having  such  a  worthy  objective  as 
wanting  to  see  that  children  have 
enougli  to  eat  in  the  summertime.  I 
have  noticed  that  a  bill  in  the  House, 
identical  to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  was  referred  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  where 
it  can  very  well  become  an  amendment 
to  the  poverty  program.  I  believe  that 
is  where  it  should  go. 

The  Senator  from  Coriiiecticut  is  now 
proposing  a  rather  dubious  course  or 
route  for  reaching  a  worthy  objective. 
The  first  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  is  how  much  this  amendment  will 
cost? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  My  amendment  will 
cost  one-third  of  the  amount  provided 
for  the  school  limch  program.  Since  the 
amount  budgeted  for  9  months  is  $180 
million,  it  is  estimated  my  amendment 
will  cost  one-third,  or  some  $60  million. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  would 
take  effect  on  passage? 

Mr.  RIBI'^OFF.  The  amendment 
would  take  effect  on  passage. 

If  I  may  reply  to  the  Senator's  com- 
ments, it  is  true  that  it  is  rather  surpris- 
ing that  tiie  Committ^'e  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  the  House  has  reported  a 
separate  bill  .similar  to  my  amendment. 
It  docs  not  give  authority  to  the  poverty 
program,  but  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  seems  to  me  it  has  gotU'n 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  provides  substantial 
increases  in  the  poverty  program,  to  be 
charged  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said  his  amendment  is  going  to  cost  $50 
or  $60  million.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  $8  million  shall  be  provided 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing nonfood  items.  I  suppo.se  stoves, 
refrigerators,  and  .so  forth. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes.  May  I  also 
point  out  that  the  admiiiLstration  has 
already  allocated  $8  million  in  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  that  purpose. 

I  point  out  further,  in  answer  to  the 
query  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,  that  that  is  exactly  what  is 
intended  by  the  amendment,  that  this 
will  be  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  au- 
thorities who  understand  the  problem. 
I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  "Vermont  that  the  report  of  - 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  gives  the  authority,  not  to  the 
poverty  program,  but  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

So  wc  are  being  whipsawed  here,  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  recognize  that 
this  is  the  obligation  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  the  knowledge,  the  abil- 
ity, and  the  experience,  and  what  I  am 


trying  to  prevent  is  the  setting  up  of 
another  bureaucracy,  at  great  cost,  to 
administer  a  summer  lunch  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
the  experience  with  summer  lunch  pro- 
grams, and  I  see  nothing  sacred  in  the 
title,  the  name  of  a  bill,  "The  School 
Lunch  Program."  We  are  talking  about 
hungry  children;  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  name  of  a  program.  If  hungry 
children  can  be  fed  in  the  summertime 
through  the  mechanics  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  lunch  program,  why 
cannot  the  U.S.  Senate  forget  the  name 
and  see  that  hungry  children  on  vaca- 
tion are  fed?  They  are  just  as  hungry 
in  July  and  August  as  they  are  in  March 
and  April. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  that  bUl  passed  the 
House? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No,  it  is  before  the 
Rules  Committee  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  it  passes  the  House 
and  comes  to  the  Senate,  I  think  the 
Senate  should  put  it  in  its  proper  per- 
.spective.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  far  better  equipped  to 
handle  these  programs. 

But  I  hope  that  Senators,  before  they 
vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  will  keep  In  mind  that 
they  will  be  taking  $40  to  $50  million  out 
of  the  school  limch  program  to  operate 
the  summer  lunch  programs.  I  am  not 
oppo.sed  to  summer  lunch  programs,  I 
want  the  Senator  to  understand  that.  I 
am  opix)sed  to  the  proposed  method  of 
doing  it. 

The  House  has  approved  $157  million 
for  the  school  lunch  program  this  year. 
The  Senate  has  increased  that  figure  by 
about  $10  million. 

The  question  is,  do  we  want  to  take  at 
least  one-third  away  from  the  school 
lunch  program  to  operate  a  summer  pro- 
gram, no  matter  how  worthy  it  is?  That 
is  one  of  the  questions.  We  should  un- 
derstand that  to  the  extent  we  appro- 
priate for  this  other  program,  we  are 
taking  away  from  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram itself. 

I  have  one  other  question — at  least  one, 

perhaps  two. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  answer  the 
question  on  appropriations  first  for  the 
distinguished  Senator? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  This  will  not  take 
money  away  from  the  school  lunch  pro- 
pram.  This  Ls  an  authorization,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  have  to 
appropriate.  Basically,  the  $60  mil- 
lion  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Has  time  on  the  bUl 
expired' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  time  remaining 
-on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  remaining  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No  time  remaining  on  the 
bill? 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  we  may 
have  an  additional  10  minutes,  because 
I  a,ssumed  there  was  time  remaining  on 

the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
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from  Vermont:'    The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  made  tiie  query  as  to  what  the 
summer  program  would  cost.  I  made 
the  point  that  I  was  estimating  the  $60 
million  from  the  $180  million  allocated 
for  the  9  months  for  the  school  lunch 
prosram;  I  assumed  that  for  3  addi- 
tional months,  the  cost  would  be  about 
an  additional  $G0  million.  But  the  addi- 
tional $60  million  would  not  come  out  of 
the  $180  million;  it  would  have  to  be 
appiopiiated  by  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee. 

Obviously  it  would  not  be  this  summer. 
By  the  time  it  t^ets  through  the  Senate, 
through  the  House,  and  through  confer- 
ence, we  will  be  into  another  school  yjar. 
We  are  now  talking  about  the  summc.-  of 
19G7,  instead  of  1966. 

So  we  will  not  be  takinii  any  money  out 
of  the  normal  school  lunch  program. 
We  are  talking  about  an  authoilzation 
for  the  summer  of  1967.  for  which  the 
money  would  have  to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  AIKEN  But  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram will  come  out  of  the  appropriation 
ifor  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No;  only  if  the  ap- 
propriations committee  and  Congress  so 
funded  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  bill  which  is  now 
before  us,  which  the  Senator  proposes  to 
amend,  has  a  limit. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No.  there  is  no  limit. 
'For  each  fiscal  year  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated." 

Since  this  summer  is  nearly  over,  we 
cannot  use  the  money  now,  because  it 
will  not  be  the  law  durin?  the  summer  of 
1966.  It  will  only  take  effect  for  the 
summer  of  1967.  This  is  an  authoriza- 
tion i"or  the  summer  of  1967  and  beyond. 
What  will  have  to  happen  is,  the  appro- 
priations committee  will  have  to  appro- 
priate for  the  summer  of  1967. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  take  effect  immediately. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No.  it  would  no".  It 
would  have  to  take  elTect  in  the  summer 
of  1967,  becau.se  it  will  not  become  law 
during  the  summer  of  1966.  This  pro- 
vision would  iiave  to  be  passed  by  the 
House,  and  then  would  have  to  go  to 
conference,  and  could  not  become  law 
this  summer.  It  would  therefore  take 
efifect  the  summer  of  1967. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  it  was  to  take  effect  on  passage. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.     That  is  also  my  un- 
derstandia?.    Only  when  the  bill  becomes 
law. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Another  question.  The 
Senator  understands,  does  he  not,  that 
the  Federal  Government  pays  20  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  school  lunch  programs? 
Mr  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pay  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
summer  programs. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.    AIKEN.     So    the    percentage    to 
come  out  of  the  school  lunch  program 
w  ould  be  that  much  heavier  for  the  sum- 
n:er  programs. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     Again  may  I  s£.y.  we 
do    not   understand   one   another.    The 


record  should  be  made  clear:  It  is  my 
Intention  that  the  stimmer  lunCh  pro- 
gram will  not  in  any  way  come  out  of  the 
appropriations,  for  the  normal  school 
lunch  program.  This  Is  an  amendment 
setting  up  a  special  program  for  feeding 
children  during  the  summer  months.  It 
Ls  not  to  come  out  of  the  normal  .school 
lunch  program,  but  only  out  of  the 
summer  lunch  program,  which  will  have 
to  be  funded  by  appropriations  by  the 
proper  appropriations  committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  getting 
me  confused,  if  not  himself,  because  his 
amendment  savs  the  State  shall  pay  not 
less  than  10  percent  for  the  summer 
lunch  program.  The  States  pay  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  But  this  is  a  separate 
program,  and  is  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  in  the  Senator's 
opinion,  this  program  Is  a  far  more  im- 
portant program  than  the  school  luncli 
prou'i-am.  in  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  pay  90  percent  of  this  cost, 
and  only  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
school  lunch  program? 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  think  It  is 
more  important,  but  if  it  will  chance  the 
Senators  point  of  view,  I  will  be  glad  to 
accept  an  amendment  to  make  it  20  per- 
cent and  80  iiercent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Twenty  percent  for  tiie 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Eighty  percent  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  20  percent 
for  the  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  only  be  four 
times  as  much  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  the  .school  lunch  program? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  This  Is  a  program  for 
the  summertime,  and  we  recognize  the 
basic  need. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  program  is  Intended 
to  bolster  the  poverty  pro-am,  auid  that 
is  all  there  Ls  to  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tmuui.shed  Senator,  this  program  is  in- 
tended to  feed  hungry  children  In  the 
summertime.    It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr  AIKEN.  It  Is  a  very  worthy  ob- 
jective, and  if  it  comes  Ijefore  the  Senat-e 
in  the  proper  form.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  support  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  say  the  proper  time 
is  now.  when  children  are  hungry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  mav  have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral school  lunch  program  can  be  dis- 
persed to  segregated  summer  camps;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     We   have  in  my  State 
summer  camps,  for  example,  for  girls  and 
boys  of  certain  cla.sses.    They  would  not 
be  eligible':' 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  This  Is  for  nonprofit 
summer  camps.  If  the  Senator  has  a 
camp  in  his  State  which  is  a  profitmak- 
ing  venture,  this  program  would  not  ap- 
ply at  all.  It  is  for  nonprofit  camps.  I 
am  thinking  of  charity  camps,  such  as 


are  run  all  over  the  counti-y  by  different 
charitable  organizations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  they  would  have  to 
be  nonsegregated  In  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  assistance? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Just  one  more  ques- 
tion 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  I  believe  funds 
for  a  school  lunch  program  cannot  be 
paid,  at  the  present  time,  to  segregated 
sciiools. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    And  I  voted  for  that,  too. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  One  further  question: 
If  a  State  decides  not  to  go  into  this  sum- 
mer camp  bu.slness,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment then  could  bypass  the  State  and 
deal   directly  with   a   community  or   a 

group? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No.  It  would  have 
to  be  done  through  an  agency  set  up  by 
the  State  Itself.  If  the  State  does  not 
.set  up  an  agency,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  come  In  and  administer  the 
program  separate  and  apart  from  the 
State.  ,     ^^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Section  210  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  states: 

If,  in  anv  State,  the  appropriate  St.ate 
agency  Is  not  permitted  by  law  to  disburse 
the  Iiinds  paid  to  it  under  this  title  to  non- 
profit private  summer  youth  centers  in  the 
State,  or  is  not  permitted  by  law  to  match 
Federal  funds  made  available  for  use  by 
such  nonprofit  private  summer  youtli  cen- 
ter the  Secretary  shall  wlthliold  from  the 
funds  apportioned  to  any  such  State  under 
sections  204  and  205  of  this  title  an  amount 
which  wotild  otherwise  be  made  available, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  to  such  State 
on  account  of  such  nonprofit  private  sum- 
mer youth  centers  in  the  State.  The  Secre- 
tary 'shall  disburse  the  funds  so  withheld 
directly  to  tlie  nonprofit  private  sunuiier 
youth  centers  witliln  such  State  for  the 
same  purposes  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  are  aiithorized  or  required  with 
respect  to  the  disbursements  to  other  summer 
youth  centers  within  the  State  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency,  including  the  re- 
quirement that  any  such  payment  or  pay- 
ments shall  be  matched.  In  the  proportion 
specified  in  section  207  for  such  State,  by 
funds  from  sources  within  the  State  ex- 
pended by  nonprofit  private  summer  youth 
centers  within  the  State  participating  in  the 
special  summer  lunch  program  for  children 
under  tins  title. 

If  that  does  not  authorize  the  bypa.ss- 
Ing  of  a  State.  I  do  not  know   what  It 
does.     It  does  provide  that  if  the  people 
of  the  community  or  the  church  running 
the  camp  schools  desegregate  and  con- 
tribute up  to  10  percent  of  the  funds,  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  90  percent. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  know  that,  espe- 
cially In  a  State  like  Vermont  or  Con- 
necticut,   there   are   many   communities 
and  oi-ganizations,  be  they  the  YMCA  or 
any  of  the  various  church  groups,  or  the 
New    York    Hemld    Tribune    Fresh    Air 
Fund,  or  the  Hartford  Times  Fund  for 
Children,  which  run  cam{>s  for  children. 
Let  us  say  that  the  State  of  Vermont 
does  not  feel  that  it  has  any  obligation 
to  take  care  of  children  from  Boston  or 
New    York    who   come    to   a   charitable 
camp.     Perhaps  some  youngsters  come 
from  the  slums  of  Harlem.    Under  those 
circumstances,  if  the  State  of  Vermont 
does  not  want  to  put  up  the  10  percent. 
I  think  it  only  fair  that,  if  the  charitable 
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organization  puts  up  10  percent  of  the 
funds  to  feed  the  hungrj'  children,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  provide 
funds.  We  are  talking  about  hungry 
children. 

It  is  a  different  situation  than  if  Bur- 
lington. Vt.,  or  Hartford.  Conn.,  had  a 
recreation  center  in  which  the  State 
participated. 

We  are  talking  about  the  many  camps 
that  are  run  by  eleemosynarj'  institutions 
all  over  the  counti-y.  Tliere  is  no  reason 
why  the  State  of  Vermont  should  put  up 
its  funds  to  feed  these  i^eople. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  clarify  the  position  of  whether  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  permitted 
to  bypass  a  State  government. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Under  those  circum- 
stances the  Secretary  could  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  charitable  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  he  could,  too. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  a  vers' 
kind  motive  and  worthy  objective.  If  he 
were  to  take  the  proper  approach  to 
achieve  his  objective.  I  would  help  him. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

RANDOLPH  COSPONSORS  RIBICOFF  SUMMER 
LfNCH  PROGRAM  AMENDMENT  TO  CHILD 
NtTHmON    ACT 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2121,  the  original  bill  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect* 
Icut  to  create  a  summer  limch  program: 
and  I  am  honored  today  to  join  with  him 
again  in  offering  a  slightly  revised  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
3467.  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act. 

At  present,  at  least  191,663  children 
in  West  Virginia  benefit  during  the 
.school  year  from  the  assistance  given  un- 
der the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  But 
the  school  year  ends  in  June  and  does 
not  begin  again  until  September.  In  the 
Intervening  summer  months,  while  many 
of  these  children  are  remembered  by 
State,  local,  and  Federal  agencies 
through  recreational  and  educational 
programs,  they  are  forgotten  in  terms  of 
their  phy.sical  nourishment.  This 
amendment  would  help  to  alleviate  the 
inequity  of  the  present  situation. 

Surely,  if  we  can  substantiate  the  need 
for  a  school  program  by  pointing  out,  as 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try' did  In  Its  reports- 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  tliousands 
of  children  arrive  at  school  hungry  and  this 
inevitably  affects  their  .span  of  attention  and 
conduct.  ...  In  urban  areas,  thousands  of 
clilldren  are  in  families  where  the  mother 
niu.st  leave  for  work  long  before  the  chil- 
dren leave.  .  .  .  Breakfast  tends  to  be  a 
neglected  meal — 

Then  we  can  substantiate  the  need  for 
a  program  to  feed  those  who  are  daily  en- 
gaging in  community  recreational"  ac- 
tivities. If  a  child  is  too  hungry  to  sit 
still  in  a  class  daily,  he  or  she  is  cer- 
tainly too  hmigry  for  sui^ervised  daily 
exercise. 

I  urge  Senators  to  join  with  us  in 
adopting  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which,  while  relatively  inexpensive,  is  de- 
signed to  meet  a  very  pressing  need. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minut*  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  in  cosponsoring  his 
amendment  to  provide  summer  lunches 
for  those  ciilldren  who  would  otherwise 
not  receive  an  adequate  meal. 

This  is  an  important  amendment  be- 
cause it  extends  to  the  summer  months 
assistance  that  we  provide  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  We  have  already  recog- 
nized our  responsibility  to  assist  certain 
children  during  the  9  months  of  the 
year  that  they  attend  school.  Both  as  a 
matter  of  logic  and  as  a  matter  of  com- 
passion school  lunches  should  be  pro- 
vided during  the  vacation  period. 

Senator  Ribicoff  lias  suggested  that 
the  summer  lunches  to  be  authorized  by 
this  amendment  can  be  provided  through 
public  and  private  summer  schools  and 
others  groups  and  associations  caring  for 
children  during  the  summer  months. 
Many  of  the  same  institutions  that  pro- 
vide lunches  during  the  school  year 
would  continue  to  provide  these  lunches 
during  the  summer  under  the  new  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  agreed  in  the  past  that  the 
hungry  child  unable  to  afford  a  decent 
meal  is  not  responsible  for  this  situation. 
And  we  have  acted  to  remedy  this  with 
an  effectively  administered  school  lunch 
program.  The  school  child  may  take  a 
vacation  from  school,  but  he  does  not 
take  a  vacation  from  hunger. 

I  strongly  support  this  amendment 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  \LANSFIELD  i after  having  voted 
in  the  negative' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  IlUnols  I  Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  If  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay.  "  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore, 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
BvRDl.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  1  Mr.  Pastore  ] ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sm.^thers1. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  WilllmiIS],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bass],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sy- 
mtngtonI.  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut IMr.  DoDD].  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 


ming [Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams],  would 
each  vote  'yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  would  vole  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson] 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  J  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  S.-kLTONSTALL],  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstall],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37. 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[No.  134  Leg.] 
YEAS — 37 

Bartlett  Hartke  Montoya 

Bayh  Inouye  Morse 

Bible  Jackson  Moss 

Brewster  Javlts  Muskle 

Burdick  Kennedy,  Mass.  Nelson 

Byrd,  W.Va.  Kennedy,  N.Y'.  Neuberger 

Case  Long,  Mo  Proxmire 

Church  Magnuson  Randolph 

Douglas  McCarthy  Ribicoff 

Crore  McGovern  Tydings 

Gnffln  Mclntyre  Yarborough 

Harris  Metcalf 

Hart  Mondale 

NATS— 42 

Fong  Mundt 

Fulbright  Murphy 

Hickenlooper  Pearson 

HIU  Prouty ' 

Holland  Russell.  S  C. 

Hruska  Smith 

Jordan,  N.C  Sparkman 

Jordan,  Idaho  Stennls 

Kuchel  Talmadge 

Lausche  Thurmond 

Long,  La.  Tower 

Miller  Williams,  Del. 

Monroney  Young,  N  Dak. 

Morton  Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

Hoggs 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

NOT  VOTING— 21 
Anderson  Hayden  RusseU,  Ga. 


Bass 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Clark 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Grutnlng 


Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

Pastore 

Pell 

Robertson 


Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smaihers 

Symington 

Williams.  N  J. 


So  Mr  RiBicoFF's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ELLENTDER  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  fui'ther  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  sub.stitute.  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  sclioolchildren  has 
been  in  operation  since  1954,  and  It  has 
been  received  with  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  school  systems  and  other  par- 
'iicipating  outlets.  It  Is  a  program  of 
proven  worth. 

At  a  time  when  a  high  percentage  of 
young  Americans  cannot  meet  the  physi- 
cal qualifications  of  the  military  services 
because  of  defects  traceable  to  nutri- 
tional deficiencies,  earlier  efforts  by  the 
administration  to  drastically  cut  back 
the  funding  of  this  program  were,  in  my 
opinion,  "penny  wi.se  and  ix)und  foolish." 
The  requested  budget  cut  of  $82  million 
in  the  special  milk  pro(?ram  would  deny 
supplemental  milk  to  about  80  percent  of 
our  sclioolchildren.  who  are  now  benefit- 
ing from  tills  program. 

Last  year  we  enacted  the  Elemertary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which  au- 
thorized more  than  $1.3  billion  in  the 
first  year  in  aid  to  school  systems  to  feed 
the  hungry  mind.s  of  the  young,  and  we 
know  that  the  program  will  be  expanded 
in  subsequent  years.  It  seems  Incredible 
that  efforts  should  now  bo  made  to  seri- 
ously cripple  a  program  that  is  designed 
to  feed  the  hungry  bodies  of  the  young 

The  value  of  this  program  to  the 
health  and  dietary  habits  of  schoolchil- 
dren is  well  recognized  by  school  au- 
thorities. Increased  school  attendance 
and  an  improved  approach  to  learning 
are  among  some  of  the  benefits  observed 
by  teachers  and  school  administrators. 
Obviously,  a  higher  rate  of  school  at- 
tendance and  an  improved  learning  atti- 
tude are  factors  e.'^senlial  to  achieving 
maximum  benefits  from  our  expendi- 
tures under  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  It  is  false  econ- 
omy to  spend  billions  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  prlmai-y  and  secondarj' 
educational  systems,  and  at  the  ;iame 
time  cut  back  drastically  on  a  prouram 
that  has  proven  its  worth  in  getting  the 
child  to  school  in  a  receptive  frame  of 
mind. 

We  have  heard  much  about  poverty  in 
the  past  2  or  3  years.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  only  truly  effective  weapon 
against  poverty  is  education  and  train- 
ing, for  it  is  only  through  education  and 
training  that  we  can  hope  to  achieve 
lasting  results  in  our  efforts  to  combat 
poverty.  To  that  end,  the  special  milk 
program  can  be  an  effective  tool  in  help- 
ing children  obtain  basic  education — a 
prerequisite  for  job  training — by  improv- 
ing learning  attitudes  and  increasing 
school  attendance. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
in  its  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1967  agri- 
culture appropriations  bill,  pointed  out 
that  the  special  milk  program  has  aeen 
so  successful  that  it  has  been  adopted  in 
many  other  countries.  Dried  milk  in 
large  quantities  has  been  shipped  cver- 
seas  under  Public  Law  480,  our  food-for- 
peace  program,  for  use  in  the  schools  in 
those  countries  which  we  are  supplying 
aid.  Should  we  do  less  for  our  own 
children? 

According  to  departmental  figures, 
85,929  schools  and  6,076  child-care  histl- 
tutions  and  summer  camps  participated 
In  this  program  last  year,  and  about  3 
billion  half  pints  of   milk  were  made 


available  and  consumed.  In  my  own 
State  of  Colorado,  there  were  1,200  par- 
ticipating outlets,  dispensing  nearly  27 
million  half  pints  of  milk  under  this  pro- 
gram. These  figures  are  mute  evidence 
of  the  success  of  the  program,  and  while 
I  am  sure  that  the  program  can  be  Im- 
proved, the  fact  is  that  milk,  whose  high 
nutritional  value  has  been  recognized  by 
physicians  and  dieticians  for  genera- 
tions, has  been  getting  into  the  stomachs 
of  our  children  in  greater  quantities  as  a 
result  of  the  special  milk  program.  It  is 
difficult  to  argue  with  success,  and  this 
program  has  been  a  success.  Because  of 
the  demonstrated  success  of  that  pro- 
gram. I  was  happy  to  join  with  62  of  my 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  S.  2921,  a  bill 
which  would  make  the  special  milk  pro- 
gi-am  a  p>ermanent  program. 

Essentially,  the  provisions  of  S.  2921 
have  been  Incorporated  into  and  made  a 
part  of  the  measure  we  have  before  us  to- 
day, as  section  13.  The  special  milk 
program  would  be  made  a  permanent 
program,  and  the  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  administer  the  program  In 
the  same  manner  as  it  has  been  adminis- 
tered in  the  past.  This  requirement, 
coupled  with  the  increases  in  authoriza- 
tion provided,  makes  the  intention  of 
Congress  clear — that  the  program  Ls  not 
to  be  changed. 

While  section  13  of  S.  3467  would  only 
expand  the  special  milk  program  to  a 
minor  degree,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
money  well  spent,  for  who  can  put  a 
price  tag  on  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  children?  I  know  of  no  better  in- 
vestment that  this  country  can  make- 
it  is  an  investment  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  usii  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  is,  I  feel,  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  we  will 
consider  during  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  Involves  the  health  of  the 
schoolchildren  of  our  coimtry. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  were  very 
disturbed  when  the  administration 
budget  recommended  cuts  in  tlie  school 
lunch  and  special  milk  programs.  This 
would  have  been  a  poor  place  to  have 
made  cuts  in  expenditures. 

I  am  especially  proud,  therefore,  to 
have  had  an  opportmiity  to  lend  my  sup- 
port to  this  legislation,  designed  to  as- 
sure a  balanced  and  nutritional  diet  for 
our  school-age  children.  S.  3467  will  ex- 
tend the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  one 
of  the  great  programs  of  our  country, 
and  will  guarantee  that  the  less  for- 
tunate children  attending  our  schools 
will  have  at  least  one,  and  in  some  In- 
stances two,  nutritional  meals  per 
schoolday. 

I  am  especially  happy  that  the  com- 
mittee has  included  in  this  bill  a  section 
which  wiU  extend  the  special  school  milk 
program  through  1970.  and  which  will 
provide  for  adequate  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram up  to  a  maximum  of  $120  million 
per  year.  With  the  extension  of  this 
program  through  1970,  we  will  make  it 
possible  for  school  administrators 
tliroughout   the   country   to   plan   ade- 


quately to  provide  milk  for  our  school- 
children. I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Prox- 
mire  bill  to  do  this,  S.  2921. 

Also.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  commit- 
tee has  included  in  this  bill  a  new  pilot 
program  to  provide  breakfast  under  the 
school  lunch  program.  This  pilot  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  operate  In  those 
school  systems  which  are  located  In  areas 
of  vei-y  low  economic  condition  and  in 
those  areas  where  children  must  ride 
long  distances  from  their  homes  to 
school. 

I  am  also  happy,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  bill  we  are  considering  provides  for  a 
nonfood  assistance  program.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  o  assist  those  schools 
located  in  areas  of  dei)ressed  economies, 
which  are  not  now  able  to  provide  a 
school  lunch  program  due  to  a  lack  of 
adequate  facilities,  to  acquire  adequate 
facilities  to  prepare  meals  for  their 
school  lunch  programs. 

Mr.  President,  by  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  we  will  be  accepting  our  respon- 
sibility to  assure  that  in  a  great  nation 
of  abundance  little  children  will  not  have 
to  suffer  from  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
The  enactment  of  this  measure  more- 
over, will  be  a  real  tribute  to  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  American  agriculture. 

I  commend  the  most  able  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  di.stlnt.'Uished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender],  and 
the  entire  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  for  the  fine  job  they  have  done 
on  this  legislation.  I  trust  the  bill  will 
be  speedily  and  overwhelmingly  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  support  S.  3467,  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act.  As  reix)rted  re- 
cently by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  this  bill  would  do  much  to 
sti-engthen  and  expand  food  service  pro- 
grams for  our  children.  The  committee, 
and  especially  Its  chairman.  Senator 
Ellender.  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
forward-looknig,  much  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

I  wi.sh  especially  today.  Mr.  President, 
to  call  attention  to  section  15,  which 
would  provide  for  assistance  to  schools 
for  food  service  facilities.  Although  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  has  author- 
ized such  assistance  for  some  years,  it 
has  not  been  properly  funded  nor  has 
congressional  plans  been  made  clear. 
This  bill  would  authorize  such  aid  on  a 
project  basis  where  specific  need  can  be 
demonstrated. 

Despite  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
school  lunch  program  in  the  last  20  years, 
there  are  large  numbers  of  children  who 
do  not  receive  the  type  A  or  a  complete 
lunch  at  school  each  day — and  many  of 
the.se  children  are  those  who  need  it  the 
most.  These  9  million  youngsters,  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  whom  are  in  the 
needy  category  attend  schools  where 
lunch  facilities  are  not  available.  Fre- 
quently, the  school  which  have  been  un- 
able to  have  a  lunch  program  are  small 
ones,  located  in  rural  areas.  The  same 
problem  exl!>ts  in  the  older  schools  In  the 
economically  distressed  areas  of  our  cities 
where  limited  financial  resources  make  it 
Impossible  to  provide  a  lunch  service.  In 
contrast,  the  wealthier  suburban  areas 
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have  been  able  to  finance  a  lunch  pro- 
gram in  their  schools. 

This  lack  of  food  service  facilities  Is 
not  a  problem  which  exists  in  only  a  few 
States  or  in  only  a  few  areas.  Ptather. 
It  Is  an  extensive  problem  and  steps  need 
to  be  taken  to  help  provide  food  service 
in  these  schools  where  the  local  com- 
niunltles  need  this  help. 

Since  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram Is  locally  oriented,  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  food  service  equip- 
ment Is  likewise  a  local  one.  However, 
many  of  the  economically  distressed 
areas  are  not  financially  able  to  bear 
the  whole  of  this  burden.  Further,  edu- 
cators have  found  that  "you  cannot 
teach  a  hungry  child" — and  the  notice- 
able Improvement  in  attendance,  atten- 
tion span,  and  academic  achievements 
when  a  lunch  service  is  initiated  attest 
to  the  validity  of  this  principle. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  therefore,  that 
I  firmly  believe  that  every  schoolchlld 
regardless  of  his  parents  income  or  his 
neighborhood  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  an  adequate  nutritious 
school  lunch  and  strongly  support  the 
Inclusion  of  section  15-^to  assist  the 
schools  in  low-income  areas  to  acquire 
food  service  equipment. 

This  section  does  not  completely  re- 
lieve the  local  community  of  either  its 
financial  responsibility  or  its  social  obli- 
gations for  providing  nutritious  lunches 
to  its  children.  To  the  contrar>'.  it  con- 
templates the  siipj5lcmentatlon  of  the 
Federal  funds  because  one-fourth  of  the 
cost  of  any  new  food  service  equipment 
must  be  borne  locally.  Also  involved  is 
the  determination  of  local  needs,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  project  type  application, 
and  justification  of  need  for  such  as.sisl- 
ance  by  the  community. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
thusiastically endorse  the  amendments 
to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  pro- 
posed In  8.  3467.  I  especially  applaud 
the  extension  of  the  special  milk  program 
and  the  Agriculture  Committee's  em- 
phasis that  this  vital  program  should  be 
administered  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
The  authorizations — essentially  as  stipu- 
lated in  8.  2921,  which  I  cospon.sored— 
signify  an  adequate  level  of  funding  for 
a  program  that  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  improvement  of  child  nu- 
trition throughout  the  coimtry.  In 
Nevada,  these  authorizations  mean  that 
schoolchildren  In  189  public  school  at- 
tendance areas  will  continue  to  receive 
at  reduced  cast,  500,000  one-half  pint^s  of 
whole  fiuld  milk  monthly. 

This  program  has  been  immensely  suc- 
cessful in  my  State  and  other  States 
since  its  Inception  in  1954.  It  is  there- 
fore appropriate  that  it  be  included  as 
part  of  the  total,  coordinated  child  nu- 
trition program  In  the  legislation  before 
us.  A  major  part  of  this  coordinated 
program  Is  the  national  school  lunch 
program.  As  specified  by  the  committee, 
this  highly  successful  program  will  con- 
tinue to  be  operated  along  the  same  lines 
as  in  the  past.  It  will  therefore  enable 
19,083  Nevada  children  In  112  public 
school  attendance  areas  to  continue  to 
receive  well-balanced  lunches. 
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The  benefit  of  nutritious  lunches  and 
milk  for  schoolchildren  is  irrefutable: 
regardless  of  their  family  income  brack- 
et, children  with  himgry  stomachs  mvua 
be  ftKl  so  that  their  hungry  minds  can 
learn.  Schoolchildren,  however,  are  not 
the  only  beneliciarles  of  this  legislation. 
As  stated  in  the  committee  report,  the 
school  lunch  program  also  increases  the 
market  for  American  farmers.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  is  the  market  pro- 
vided for  the  American  dairy  farmer  by 
the  special  milk  program:  the  milk  con- 
sumed under  this  program  represents  al- 
most 3  percent  of  all  nonfarm  consump- 
tion of  fluid  whole  milk.  Tins  is  not  a 
negligible  factor  in  an  enterprise  that  is 
vulnerable  to  marginal  swings  hi  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nations  schoolcliildren  and  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, I  urge  the  passage  of  this  im- 
portant bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
years  now,  a  highly  successful  program 
of  assistance  to  schools  for  school  lunch 
programs  has  been  in  effect.  The  gene- 
sis of  this  program  was  In  the  1930s, 
when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
given  authority  to  donate  surplus  food- 
stuffs to  schools  so  that  needy  children 
could  be  supplied  free  lunches. 

The  program  has  evolved  since  that 
time  with  the  major  change  coming  in 
1946  at  the  time  of  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  which  provided 
for  continuity  of  tiie  program  regardless 
of  the  particular  market  situations  for 
farm  products  as  they  vary  from  year  to 
year. 

That  the  program  has  been  successful 
and  has  accomplished  a  definite  good  is 
incontestable.  Responsibility  for  the 
program  administration  was  left  at  a 
State  level  and  at  a  local  school  board 
level.  Therein,  I  think,  lies  one  impor- 
tant reason  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  wiser  decision  followed,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  when  it  waS  left  to 
the  discretion  of  local  boards,  school  offi- 
cials, and  parents  and  teachers  associa- 
tions. 

Before  the  Senate  today  Is  a  bill  which 
would  expand  the  program  by  Incorpo- 
rating new  progrEuns,  Including  a  special 
milk  program. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2921.  a  bill  which 
would  provide  and  make  permanent  a 
national  program  to  make  surplus  milk 
available  to  needy  schoolchildren. 

The  present  legislation  has  been  re- 
vised from  its  original  form  so  that  the 
program  provided  for  In  S.  2921  has  been 
substantially  embodied  In  this  bill. 
Those  provisions  which  have  worked  so 
well  In  the  present  program  are  retained 
in  this  bill. 

The  benefits  to  needy  children  are  ob- 
vious. Although  tills  Is  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  farm- 
ers will  benefit  In  that  there  will  be  an 
increased  market  for  meats,  poultry, 
eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  mfik 
and  dairy  products.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  program  wUl  provide  a  total  annual 
business  of  about  $1.5  billion  for  farmers 
and  ranchers.  Federal  contributions 
account  for  only  20  percent  of  this 
amount. 


It  Is  also  significant  that  local  mer- 
chants who  provide  the  food  and  services 
for  the  program  are  major  beneficiaries 

This  seems  a  deserving  and  worth- 
while program.  Mr  President,  which  has 
a  history  of  successful  administration. 
I  supported  the  special  milk  program 
proposal,  and  I  suprxirt  and  will  vote  for 
this  worthy  legislation  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  bill. 

A    COMPREHENSIVE    PROCJUM    TOR    CRrLD 
NtTTRmON — S    34  67 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate's  favoi-able  consideration  of 
S.  3467.  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Tlic  present  w  clfare 
of  the  Nation's  schoolcliildren  Ls  a  subject 
of  overwhelming  importance  to  all  of  us. 
for  it  will  help  determine  tlie  future  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  Nation.  Tlie  bill  as 
amended  will.  I  believe,  be  a  significant 
step  in  the  eflort  to  Insure  an  adequate 
standard  of  nutrition  for  all  children,  re- 
gardless of  the  parents'  economic  status. 
The  pilot  breakfast  and  nonfood 
assistance  programs  are  aimed  specifical- 
ly at  insuring  that  no  needy  cliild  face 
the  prospect  of  attempting  to  leani  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Tliese  proposals  go  far 
toward  equalizing  the  very  opportunity 
to  learn — and  surely  the  equal  opportu- 
nity to  learn  is  the  basic  ingredient  in  the 
operation  of  any  democratic  system. 

I  am  especially  concerned  with  the 
special  milk  program  section  13.  of  the 
bill,  now  under  consideration.  In  the  11 
years  of  its  existence,  the  sjiecial  milk 
program  has  provided  milk  free  or  at  re- 
duced prices  to  hterally  millions  of 
schoolchildren.  This  concrete  invest- 
ment in  the  Nations  future  cannot  be 
jeopardized,  either  by  uncertainty  of  con- 
tinuance or  by  inadequate  funding. 

It  was  my  fear,  earlier  in  the  year,  that 
both  of  these  eventualities  would  in  fact 
come  to  pass  in  the  original,  unamended 
ver.^ion  of  S.  3467,  which  extended  the 
program  for  4  years  and  established  a 
ceiling  of  SlOO  million — a  ceiling  inade- 
quate to  provide  for  projected  program 
expansion  in  the  future. 

In  the  face  of  these  threats  to  the 
program's  future  I  cosponsored  a  bill 
Introduced  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  Senator  Proxmire 
The  bill.  S  2921.  would  estabUsh  the 
special  milk  program  on  a  permanent 
basis  with  minimum  appropriations 
guidelines. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  th3  Agricul- 
ture Committee  amendments,  while  they 
do  not  duplicate  Senator  Proxmire's 
proposal,  conie  within  my  expectations 
and  assure  us  that  the  needed  expansion 
of  the  program  will  take  place  Appro- 
priations guidelines  of  $110  milhon  for 
fiscal  year  1967;  $115  million  for  1968 
and  $120  million  for  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970  have  been  established  as  Federal 
appropriations  ceilings.  Thus  the  con- 
tinued op>eration  of  the  program  along 
its  present  Unes — lines  which  have 
proven  so  successful  over  the  past  11 
years — is  further  insured.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  required  by  S.  3467 
to  administer  the  program  as  closely  In 
line  with  past  poUcies  and  practices  as 
is  feasible. 
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I  urge  the  Senate's  approval  of  S.  3457, 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  which  Is  so 
important  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation's 
children  and  the  future  of  our  country. 
I  commend  Senator  Proxmire  for  so  suc- 
cessfully guiding  the  effort  to  insure  the 
continued  success  of  the  special  milk 
program. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  S.  3467.  The  bill  reaffirms  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Congress  in  the  ap- 
proaches, administration,  and  operation 
of  the  20-year-old  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  The  lines  of  administration  re- 
main intact  for  the  new  proposals — from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  State  educational  agency  to 
the  local  school,  Local  school  boards  re- 
tain the  basic  operating  responsibil  ty. 
There  will  be  required  the  same  kind  of 
sustained  local  initiative  and  suprort 
that  is  so  essential  to  a  sound  lunch  pro- 
gram. In  the  case  of  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram, there  will  be  nutritional  standards 
that  eligible  schools  will  agree  to  laeet 
as  a  condition  of  Federal  support.  They 
have  been  doing  this  for  years  under  the 
lunch  program  and  have  found  these 
standards  to  be  reasonable  and  helpful. 

I  want  to  emphasize  particularly  that 
these  new  programs  do  not  mean  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  old  school  lunch  program,  or 
in  the  special  milk  program  funds.  Pro- 
posals to  cut  them  have  been  defeated 
and  that  fact  has  now  been  accepted. 
The  act  before  us  extends  the  milk  pro- 
gram for  3  years  beyond  next  June  30. 
The  school  lunch  program  is  expanded  to 
provide  greater  assistance  to  the  children 
of  needy  families,  facilities  for  serving 
food  where  a  school  district  cannot  af- 
ford them,  and  school  breakfasts  where 
need  exists. 

Local  school  authorities  will  deter- 
mine those  students  who  can  afford  to 
pay  little  or  nothing  for  food  service  at 
school.  They  are  urged  to  consult  with 
local  health  and  welfare  authorities  to 
the  extent  possible  to  assure  that  they 
are  reaching  the  neediest  children.  This 
Is  nothing  new.  The  schools  have  been 
doing  this  under  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram for  20  years  in  a  limited  degree. 
Wherever  these  programs  are  in  opera- 
tion, they  are  open  to  all  children  and 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  price  of 
the  meal  are  expected  to  do  so. 

Most  of  the  food  for  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram and  all  of  the  milk  for  the  milk 
program  will  be  purchased  from  local 
merchants  and  the  same  will  be  true  of 
the  equipment  procured  to  Initiate  or 
expand  food  service. 

Right  now.  the  national  school  lunch 
program  is  a  $1.5  billion  big  business  that 
is  handled  by  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses from  coast  to  coast.  The  Federal 
Government  pays  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  cost.  The  people  who  manage  these 
lunch  programs  are  serious  and  dedi- 
cated and  they  can  be  exp)ected  to  apply 
their  skills  and  talents  to  make  effective 
use  of  the  new  activities  we  are  making 
available  to  them.  They  know  and  >in- 
derstand  the  importance  of  good  nul-rl- 
tlon  for  children  and  they  know  tind 
understand  how  to  go  about  providing 
this  good  nutrition.    This  sotinds  eeusy, 


but  It  Is  not.  There  are  the  day-ln,  day- 
out  problems  of  menu  plarming.  food 
storage  and  sanitation  and  budgeting  to 
provide  an  attractive  meal  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Our  school  lunch  and  milk  programs 
are  this  Nation's  finest  insurance  of  a 
strong,  healthy,  mentally  alert  genera- 
tion of  young  Americans.  I  hope  the  bill 
will  be  overwhelmingly  approved. 

RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS  VITAL  SCHOOL  MIIK- 
SCHOOL  LDNCH  PROGRAM  OF  BENKFTr  TO 
WEST     VIRGINIA     CHILDREN 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  and  my  responsibility  to 
support  S.  3467,  to  amend  the  National 
School  Limch  Act.  I  had,  earlier  in 
this  session,  cosiwn.sored  two  similar 
bills  and  had  hoped  to  see  them  enacted 
into  law.  The  legislation  before  us  to- 
day, however,  will  strengthen  the  exist- 
ing program  and  provide  for  a  needed  3- 
year  extension  of  the  benefits  being 
realized  by  our  children  through  the  as- 
sistance this  program  affords. 

Over  the  past  few  months.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  constituents  in 
West  VirKlnia  pertaining  to  the  school 
milk  and  school  lunch  legislation.  The 
writers  expressed  concern  that  certain 
originial  proposals  .sent  to  the  Congress 
in  the  first  months  of  this  session  would 
tend  to  weaken  these  beneficial  a.ssist- 
ance  programs.  These  West  Virginians 
are  among  many  of  our  American  citi- 
zens who  have  come  to  depend  on  the 
benefits  our  children  receive  through  the 
free  or  reduced-price  milk  and  lunch 
assistance  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

In  my  State,  Mr,  President,  we  have 
1,402  schools  v.here  191,663  children,  or 
42,3  percent  of  our  total  elementary  and 
secondary  school  enrollment,  benefit 
from  this  sustenance.  According  to  the 
most  recent  data  available,  15.7  percent, 
or  almost  one-.sixth,  of  the  31,608,541 
school  lunches  served  in  West  'Virginia 
in  1964-65  were  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches  made  available  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act. 

For  the  benefit,  therefore,  of  almost 
200,000  West  'Virginia  children,  who  need 
the  nourishment  afforded  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ijoulsiana  (Mr.  EllenderI,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  his  fine  colleagues,  who  have 
recommended  to  us  a  bill  which  is  rea- 
sonable, practicable,  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  Nation's  children. 

STRENOTHENINO   THE    NATIONAL  SCHOOL   LUNCH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  a  generation  now  our  American  edu- 
cation effort  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  national  school  lunch  program.  We 
have  learned  through  experience  that 
the  learning  process  functions  best  when 
a  child  has  enough  to  eat.  We  know 
that  good  nutrition  Is  basic  to  a  healthy, 
alert  child,  and  to  an  Inquisitive  mind. 

This  year  more  than  18  million  chil- 
dren will  receive  nutritious  lunches  at 
school.  About  2  million  of  these  will  be 
free  or  at  reduced  prices  for  children 
who  could  not  otherwise  afford  them.  In 
some  cases  this  will  be  the  only  wfeU  bal- 


anced meal  the  child  will  receive  all  day. 
The  program  has  grown  steadily  over  the 
years  but  there  are  still  9  million  children 
in  schools  with  no  food  service.  One 
million  of  these  are  children  of  poverty 
who  should  have  a  free  or  reduced-price 
meal. 

S.  3467  will  carry  forward  the  good 
work  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
Under  the  .special  milk  program  for  chil- 
dren the  dietary  benefits  our  youngsters 
have  been  receiving  from  subsidized  milk 
will  be  assured  through  1970.  However, 
I  would  have  preferred  to  have  this  pro- 
gram made  permanent,  as  it  would  be  in 
the  Proxmire  biU,  S.  2921.  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  Under  the  nonfood  as- 
sistance program  schools  without  food 
.service  facilities  will  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  up  to  75  percent  for  food 
service  projects  to  meet  their  students 
nutritional  needs. 

A  new  and  particular  valuable  feature 
of  S.  3467  is  the  pilot  breakfast  program. 
Schools  whose  students  come  from  poor 
economic  areas  and  those  whose  students 
must  travel  long  distances  will  be  eligible 
Thou.sands  of  children  arrive  at  school 
hungry  and  this  inevitably  effects  their 
span  of  attention  and  conduct.  In  rural 
areas,  children  frequently  ride  the  bus 
for  as  much  as  an  hour  or  more  and  then 
stand  around  and  wait  for  school  to 
.start.  The.se  children  leave  home  early 
and  time  often  does  not  allow  for  ade- 
quate breakfast.  They  often  must  wait 
for  6  to  8  hours  for  lunch.  In  urban 
areas,  thousands  of  children  are  In  fami- 
lies where  the  mother  must  leave  for 
work  long  before  the  children  leave  for 
school.  Breakfast  tends  to  be  a  ne- 
glected meal.  The  new  program  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
vide up  to  90  percent  of  the  operating 
costs  of  programs  to  provide  free  or  re- 
duced-price breakfasts  for  students  in 
these  schools. 

Tliis  program  has  wide  support  in  Tex- 
as by  those  whose  experience  has  made 
them  most  keenly  aware  of  the  good  it 
will  accomplish.  I  request  the  unani- 
mous con.sent  of  the  Senate  to  insert  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hicks,  chief 
con.sultant  of  the  .school  lunch  program 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  who  notes  that 
"the  bill  includes  the  best  features  of 
the  President's  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966— H.R.  13361." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Texas  Education  Aoenct, 
Austin.  Tex.,  June  17.  1966 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborouoh, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch:   I  have  studied 

5.  3467  by  Senator  Ellender  of  Louisiana 
which  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  on  June 

6,  1966.  I  am  highly  in  favor  of  this  bill  as  U 
does  not  reduce  the  amount  of  funds  for  the 
lunch  and  milk  programs  but  It  Includes  the 
best  features  of  the  President's  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (HR.  1336n  .  You  have  al- 
ways supported  the  lunch  and  milk  programs 
and  I  feel  sure  you  will  support  S  3467. 

We  have  ha<l  an  Increase  in  the  lunch  pro- 
gram the  last  few  months  of  the  past  school 
year.  Many  school  dlstrlcta  used  part  of 
their  Title  I  funds  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  for  addi- 
tional free  lunches.    Our  records  show  that 
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»2,742.962  Of  Title  I  funds  were  budgeted  for 
food  Berylce  out  of  the  $74,337,711  allocated 
to  Texas,  For  the  last  several  years  the  In- 
crease In  the  appropriation  for  school  lunch 
has  been  enough  to  take  care  of  our  Increase 
in  participation  and  allow  us  to  reimburse 
schools  5  cents  per  lunch.  However,  for  the 
year  Just  completed,  we  had  to  reduce  the 
rates  In  April  to  3  cents  per  lunch  and  we 
estimate  that  the  rate  for  May  will  also  be 
3  cents.  This  Is  less  than  the  reunburse- 
ment  for  extra  milk. 

Houston  entered  the  Special  Milk  Program 
on  September  20,  1965  and  San  Antonio  on 
February  24,  1966. 

I  estimate  that  Texas  schools  will  serve 
150.000,000  lunches  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  in  1966-67.  This  will 
require  1%  million  dollars  in  order  to  reim- 
burse schools  6  cents  per  lunch.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  provide  enough  funds  for  us  to 
reimburse  schools  5  cents.  I  urge  you  to 
support  and  use  your  influence  in  behalf  of 
sufficient  appropriation  for  5  cent  reimburse- 
ment for  all  schools. 

ALSO,  I  am  Interested  In  Section  11  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  We  used  the 
funds  allocated  to  Tcx.ts  this  past  year  and 
we  were  able  to  help  31  scliools  extend  their 
program.  I  hope  Congress  will  appropriate 
at  least  12  million  dollnrs  for  this  section, 
which  is  the  amount  the  President  recom- 
mended In  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

We  appreciate  the  support  you  have  given 
these  programs  in  the  past 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Chas.  M.  Hicks, 
Chief  Consultant.  School  Lunch  Program. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
let  tlie  good  work  go  forward.  Let  it  not 
be  said  in  our  land  of  abundance  any 
child  Is  unable  to  leani  because  he  is 
hungry. 

CENTRALIZATION    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  particularly  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  the  committee's 
firm  statement  in  the  report  on  S.  3467 
on  the  need  for  centralization  of  admin- 
istration of  child  feeding  programs.  I 
thoroughly  concur  with  what  they  had  to 
say  in  this  respect: 

New  section  24  would  centralize  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  administration 
of  all  Federal  programs  designed  to  provide 
assistance  to  school  food  service  programs. 
To  the  extent  practicable  other  Federal  agen- 
cies wotild  be  required  to  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  any  funds  to  t)e 
used  for  such  assistance  The  purjxwe  of 
the  Committee  is  that  Federal  assistance  not 
be  dissipated  by  being  divided  among  varl- 
o\is  agencies  and  administered  under  vary- 
ing regulations  through  varying  local 
agencies. 

In  view  of  the  proliferation  of  child  feed- 
ing programs  In  schools,  sponsored  and  fi- 
nanced by  several  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  under  varying  regulations  and 
standards.  It  seems  time  to  express  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  tliese  programs  be 
brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
partnxent  of  Agriculture.   .  .  . 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on 
this  point  in  the  committee  hearincs.  We 
are  In  no  way  criticizing  the  efforts  of 
these  other  agencies.  There  is  still  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving child  nutrition  In  this  countr>- 
and  these  other  agencies  were  simply  re- 
si>onding  to  a  need.  Now  that  we  are 
moving  to  broaden  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  child  food 
service,  we  want  to  make  It  as  clear  as 
possible  that  this  agency  and  Its  coop- 


erating State  and  local  authorities  bear 
the  full  responsibility  for  closing  existing 
gaps. 

There  was  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  confusion  that  has  arisen 
in  States  and  in  communities  over  di- 
vided authority  in  this  field.  We  need  to 
get  back  on  the  track  in  this  respect  and 
I  believe  the  committee's  statement  does 
the  job. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  today  to  support  S.  3467,  the 
bill  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  include  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
special  milk  program,  a  pilot  breakfast 
program,  and  nonfood  assistance  to 
schools  unable  to  finance  feeding  facih- 
tics. 

Over  the  years,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  been  one  of  our  most  con- 
structive means  of  disposing  of  suiplus 
agricultural  commodities.  It  has  also, 
dui'ing  its  20-yeur  operation,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  cooperation 
among  the  Federal,  Slate  aiid  local  au- 
thorities, with  the  local  communities  and 
school  boards  assuming  the  largest  re- 
sponsibility. But,  its  greatest  purpose 
is  to  help  in  providing  a  nutritious  hot 
lunch  to  schoolchildren,  and  certainly 
to  those  children  who  are  the  neediest. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  which  I 
serve,  children  received  surplus  foods 
through  the  schools  as  early  as  the  1930's 
although  the  availability  of  the  foods 
fluctuated.  Within  the  next  decade, 
section  32  funds  were  made  available 
for  a  lunch  program,  but  it  was  not  until 
1946  that  the  program  was  put  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

I  fir.st  came  to  the  Senate  in  1947,  and 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  support  the 
school  lunch  program  ever  .since,  as  I 
have  supported  tlie  special  milk  program, 
the  foodstamp  program,  and  disposal  of 
surplus  foods  through  Public  Law  480. 
These  programs  are  good  programs.  I 
introduced  the  amendment,  which  was 
enacted  into  law,  providing  that  surplus 
foods  should  be  available  to  our  own  peo- 
ple first  before  donation  or  sale  abroad. 
I  have  also  urged  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture to  pro\ide  a  better  variety  and  in- 
crease the  nuU'itional  value  of  the  foods 
du<;trlbuted  to  needy  families. 

During  the  1964-63  school  year,  2.8 
billion  lunches  were  sei-ved  in  71,000 
scliools  throughout  the  country.  In  my 
State  of  Kentucky,  over  77  million 
lunches  were  served,  of  which  13.7  per- 
cent were  ser\'ed  at  a  reduced  price:  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of 
hot  meals  will  reach  80  million  lunches 
m  Kentucky  in  the  1966-67  school  year 
Kentucky  has  made  fine  progress  under 
this  program,  and  I  call  attention  to  the 
diligence  and  foresight  of  Mr.  C.  E. 
Bevins,  the  Kentucky  director  of  school 
luiich,  who  has  directed  assistance  into 
a  great  many  remote  and  rural  schools, 
even  before  the  Congress  provided  funds 
under  section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  Many  of  these  district"^, 
lacking  funds  to  set  up  a  lunch  program, 
were  able  to  secure  money  through  the 
Economy  Opportunity  Act  or  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
both  of  which  I  have  suppoited  in  the 
Senate. 


Last  year,  I  urged  and  supported  the 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill,  to  provide  the  first  $2  mil- 
lion for  special  assistance  under  secuon 
11.  added  by  the  Congress  in  1962:  and. 
under  its  first  allocation  under  section 
11,  Kentucky  opened  programs  m  54 
schools.  I  hope  very  much  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  will  recom- 
mend the  full  $6.5  million  for  section  11, 
as  requested  by  the  administration,  to 
reach  the  neediest  children;  and  this 
amount  can  be  provided  by  reducing  ap- 
propriations for  other  sections  of  the 
bill. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Bevins  published 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  feeding 
programs  in  Kentucky,  And  Secretary 
Freeman,  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  on  June  21.  sum- 
marized the  growth  of  the  program  in 
my  State,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  about  Kentucky  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  winter  of  1962-63,  through  the  vig- 
orous cooperation  of  the  Kentucky  State 
school  lunch  staff  and  local  ofHclals,  we  tried 
another  approach  to  getting  a  lunch  pro- 
gram started  in  isolated  one-  and  two-room 
schools  in  the  Appalachian  area  of  eastern 
Kentucky. 

In  the  course  of  several  months  we  were 
able  to  start  a  lunch  program  in  380  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  11,000  children. 
In  most  c '  these  schools,  space  for  food  stor- 
age, preparation,  and  service  was  virtually 
nonexistent.  Sanitation  facilities  were  no 
better.  But  the  Job  was  done,  using  two- 
burner  hotplates,  second-hand  refrigerators 
and  asking  the  children  to  bring  a  plate  and 
utensils  from  home. 

The  State  School  Lunch  Director  diverted 
extra  Federal  school  lunch  money  to  these 
schools  as  well  as  extra  donated  commodi- 
ties to  provide  a  type  A  lunch.  As  you  cau 
well  Imagir.e,  this  whole  program  required  an 
enormous  eHort  and  cooperation  among  all 
those  involved,  and  the  results  in  terms  of 
improved  health,  attendance,  and  attention 
among  participating  children  made  the  ef- 
fort more  than  worthwhile. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  Piesldent.  in  the 
budget  request  for  fiscal  1967.  the  admin- 
istration proposed  that  Federal  appro- 
priations be  reduced  from  the  $103  mil- 
lion appropriated  last  year  for  the  special 
milk  program,  to  S21  million,  and  that 
fimds  for  the  National  School  Lui-kch  Act 
be  cut  by  $19  million,  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  by  1  cent  a  lunch.  I 
joined  Senator  Proxmipe's  bill,  S  2921,  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  administration  spend  on  the  milk 
program  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress — as  S3  million  were  Impounded 
during  fiscal  1966 — and  in  my  statement 
to  tlie  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
I  urged  the  full  funding  of  the  school 
lunch  and  milk  programs. 

I  am  glad  that  the  administration  has 
made  several  revisioris  in  its  proposal, 
and  I  support  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  The  committee 
bill  would  center  all  the  school  food  dis- 
tribution programs  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  rather  than  to  coordinate 
these  program.?  •»ith  those  under  the 
poverty  program  as  originally  planned 
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by  the  administration.  I  note  particu- 
larly that  the  program  will  be  admirls- 
tered  as  before,  by  local  school  auth,orl- 
ties,  assisted  by  the  parent-teacher's 
associations  and  other  local  citizens.  Its 
cost  is  about  the  same.  It  is  an  estiib- 
lished  program  for  schoolchildren. 

Schoolchildren,  mothers.  PTA  groups, 
and  .school  officials  are  looking  to  the 
Conetress  to  as.sure  the  continuation  and 
improvement  of  the  school  lunch  and 
special  milk  programs,  and  the  bill  the 
Senate  will  adopt  today  is  evidence  that 
we  win  not  disappoint  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  I  have  recently  received 
on  this  subject  from  the  Honorable  Harry 
M.  Sparks,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
from  Mr.  C  E  Bevlns,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  school  lunch  program,  be  prirted 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 

Department  of  Education. 
Frankfort.  Ky..  June  17,  19S6. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Coopeb. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Coopeb:  WhUe  attending  the 
Southern  States  Work  Conference  last  week 
at  Daytona  Beach.  Florida.  It  was  announced 
that  Senator  Ellender  of  Louisiana  Intro- 
duced a  bill  In  the  Senate  which  would 
amend  the  National  Sohrxjl  Lunch  Act.  This 
amendment,  If  passed  by  Congress,  would 
give  Kentucky  a  better  school  lunch  and 
special  milk  program  than  we  have  enjoyed 
In  the  past.  It  Is  our  feeling.  In  Kentucky, 
that  this  bill  Is  the  one  which  would  be 
more  helpful  to  Kentucky  than  the  admin- 
istration's Child  Nutrition  Act.  It  Is.  If  the 
information  I  have  received  is  correct,  a  con- 
tinuation of  what  we  have  been  doing  sup- 
plemented by  the  newer  concepts  which  are 
being  promulgated. 

On  behalf  of  Kentucky  school  officials,  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  all  Ken- 
tucky school  pupil.'?,  we  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  supp<.)rt  you  have  given 
to  the  school  lunch  and  special  milk  program 
of  the  past  and  know  you  will  want  tC'  con- 
tinue to  help  Kentucky  as  much  as  pc«8lble 
In  the  future.  For  all  this,  we  are  greteful. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Harry  M.  Sparks, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Commonwealth  of  Kentticky, 

Department  of  Education. 
Frankfort.  Ky.,  June  17,  1966. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper.  I  have  reviewed 
Senate  Bill  3467  and  find  that  It  contains 
provisions  for  a  continuation  of  the  present 
School  Lunch  and  Special  Milk  Program  and 
Includes  certain  aspects  of  the  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Act  which  will  strengthen  the  school 
food  .■service  protrram  In  Kentucky.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  action  will  be  taken  in 
the  Senate  on  this  Bill  early  In  the  week  of 
June  20.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  EUender 
BUI  is  much  to  be  preferred  over  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act,  and  I  hope  that  It  will  be 
possible  for  the  Kentucky  Senators  to  sup- 
port it. 

I  am  writing  to  the  members  of  the  House 
from  Kentucky  and  hope  that  the  House  can 
lay  aside  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  and  take 
action  on  the  Ellender  Bill  If  they  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

On  behalf  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Ken- 
tucky, thank  you  very  much  for  sJl  that  you 


have  done  on  their  behalf  and  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  such  consideration  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Very  truly  yours. 

C.  E.  BrviNS. 
Director,  Division  of  School  Lunch. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  to  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  that  we  are  considering  today 
in  S.  3467  are  good,  sound  and  necessary 
if  we  are  to  provide  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  program  to  improve  child 
nutrition  in  this  country.  We  have  come 
a  long  way  under  the  national  school 
lunch  program  and  these  cmcndments 
are  intended  to  put  us  within  reach  of  a 
goal  that  we  have  long  sought  and  ac- 
cepted as  only  reasonable  in  a  country 
as  rich  as  this  one  in  agricultural  re- 
sources and  as  expert  in  meeting  and 
solving  problems. 

Under  section  14  of  S.  34G7.  provision 
is  made  for  a  2-year  pilot  breakfast  pro- 
gram in  schools  drawing  attendance 
from  children  of  low-income  families 
and  for  schools  where  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  cliildren  travel  long  dis- 
tances. I  want  to  stre-ss  nere  that  this 
new  activity  is  to  be  initiated  on  a  short- 
term,  pilot  basis.  This  is  the  approach 
that  in  the  long  run  will  result  in  .sound 
legislative  authority  and  effective  pro- 
gram operations. 

There  are  thousands  of  children  who 
arrive  at  school  hungry  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Section  14  is  intended  to  meet 
two  of  these  reasons  head  on.  In  rural 
areas,  children  frequently  ride  a  bus  for 
an  hour  or  more  to  get  to  school  and  then 
wait  around  in  the  schoolyard  for  an 
extended  period  waiting  for  the  bell  to 
ring.  Even  if  time  had  permitted  them 
to  have  a  breakfast  at  home,  it  may  be 
5  to  6  hours  before  they  have  lunch. 

In  urban  areas,  there  are  thousands  of 
children  in  families  where  the  mother 
must  leave  for  work  long  before  the 
children  leave  for  school.  An  organized 
family  breakfast  Is  rare  and  breakfast 
tends  to  be  the  neglected  meal. 

The  Importance  of  breakfast  and  other 
efforts  to  improve  child  nutrition  are 
stated  forthrlghtly  in  a  publication  Is- 
sued jointly  by  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
•Education:  An  Answer  to  Poverty." 
This  publication  states: 

Hungry  children  are  nonleaming  children 
.  .  .  Scientific  studies  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  process  of  learning  vir- 
tually ends  when  a  human  being  becomes 
uncomfortably  hungry.  When  a  child  ap- 
pears at  school  in  the  morning  having  had 
little  or  no  breakfast,  he  might  just  as  well 
have  stayed  home.  The  teacher's  effort  is 
wasted.  The  curriculum,  the  long  hours  of 
professional  preparation,  the  value  of  text- 
books and  teaching  aids  are  lost  upon  him. 
Similarly,  a  child  without  lunch  loses  most 
of  the  valvie  of  a  school  afternoon.  A  hungry 
child  not  only  Injures  himself,  but  his  dis- 
comfort may  subtly  disturb  the  teachings 
of  a  whole  class. 

The  breakfast  program  proposed  under 
S.  3467  Ls  based  on  the  experience  and 
approaches  followed  In  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  Nutritional 
standards  are  now  being  developed  by 
the  nutritional  experts  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — not  just  for 
purposes  of  this  amendment  but  because 
of  increasing  interest  on   the  part  of 


many  schools  as  to  the  best  combinations 
of  foods  for  a  breakfast  to  meet  the  needs 
of  children. 

The  program  under  consideration  to- 
day will  be  available  to  all  children  in 
schools  selected  by  the  State  educational 
agency  lor  participation.  Those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  will  be  expected  to  do 
so.  The  Federal  funds  made  available 
will  be  used  to  help  meet  the  cost  of 
underwriting  the  breakfast  for  those  who 
can  afCbrd  only  a  token  payment  or  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  even  a  few  cents. 

In  the  selection  of  schools,  the  State 
educational  agencies  will  be  asked  to  give 
particular  consideration  to  those  schools 
that  are  elii?ible  for  a.ssistance  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  This  is  to  assure  a  reasonably  uni- 
form interpretation  of  need  among  the 
several  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
strengthening  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged children. 

In  situations  of  very  severe  need,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  operating  costs  of  the 
program.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
Federal  assistance  will  be  limited  to  pro- 
viding the  food  needed  for  the  breakfast. 
As  In  the  national  school  lunch  program, 
State  and  local  sources  will  defray  the 
costs  of  labor  and  overhead. 

Although  I  have  outlined  only  the  pro- 
visions of  the  breakfast  program,  I  be- 
lieve every  phase  of  S.  3467  warrants  our 
support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  I  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  ' 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd).  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut i  Mr.  DoDD  1 .  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan IMr.  H.^RT].  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClell.^nI,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  McGee).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mrs.  NeubergerI.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  'Virginia 
I  Mr.  Robertson  1 .  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SmathersI.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.- Anderson  1.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BassI. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Ful- 
bright),  the  Senator  From  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRt'ENiNGl,  the  Senator  from  Aiizona 
IMr.  Hayden).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Symington  I  are  absent  on 
official   business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  FulbrightI,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  HartI, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Mc- 
Gee! .  the  Senator  from  Oregon   [Mrs. 
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NeubergerI,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson!,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Williams]  would  each  vote   "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Simpson! 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pemisylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  becau.se  of  illne.ss. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen!  .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hick- 
enlooperI.  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
fiom  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickenlooper  l. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  Simpson]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  13,5  Leg  I 
YEAS— 76 


.Mkin 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brew.ster 

Burdirk 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

farlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnick 

Douf;la.s 

E.-mthind 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gore 

Griffin 


Anderson 

Baf>s 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Clark 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

FuIbrlBht 

Oruening 


Harris 

Harlke 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JilVlUS 

Jordan.  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 


Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 


Kennedy.  Mass.  Randolph 
Kennedy,  NY.     Rlblcoff 

Kuchel  Russell.  S.C. 

Lausche  Smith 

Long.  Mo.  Sparkman 

Long,  La.  Stennls 

Magnuson  Talmadge 

Man.'-fleld  Thurmond 

McCarthy  Tower 

McGoveru  Tydlngs 

Mcln.tyre  WUllams.  Del. 

Metcalf  YartKJrough 

Miller  Young,  N  Dak. 

Mondale  Young,  Ohio 
Monro  ney 
Montoya 

NAYS — 0 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Hart  Robertson 

Hayden  Russell,  Ga. 
Hickenlooper      Saltonstall 

McCIellan  Scott 

MrQee  Simpson 

Neuberger  Smathers 

Paitore  Svmington 

Pell  WilUams,  N.J. 

So  the  bill  <S.  3467  >  was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  l)y  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  v^-ith 
the  passage  of  the  child  nutrition  meas- 
ure wliich  expands  our  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, the  Senate  again  witnessed  the  ef- 
fective and  highly  able  leadership  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  El- 
lender!, the  great  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Both 
vigorous  and  articulate,  his  strong  han- 
dling of  the  measure  assured  swift  ap- 
proval. But  the  action  was  typical  for 
most  measures  backed  with  the  excep- 
tional talents  of  Senator  Ellender. 


And  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken],  goes 
equally  high  commendation  for  his  char- 
acteristically outstanding  leadership 
which  assured  a  decisive  victory  for  this 
measure.  As  always,  we  are  most  grate- 
ful for  Senator  Aiken's  outstanding  co- 
operative efforts. 

Perhaps  no  Senator  deserves  more 
credit  for  or  may  share  more  justly  in 
this  great  success  for  our  Nation's  young- 
sters than  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire]. 
We  all  know  how  long  and  how  vigorous- 
ly he  has  pres.sed  for  an  expanded  school 
lunch  program.  So  today's  success  in- 
deed is  an  achievement  for  Senator  Prox- 
mire. won  largely  by  his  strong  and  abid- 
ing devotion. 

Others  too  played  vital  roles  in  obtain- 
ing the  Senate's  unanimous  acceptance 
of  this  measure.  I  refer  to  the  effective 
advocacy  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland]  and  to  the  per- 
suasive cooperative  assistance  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 

RlBirOFF]. 

But  most  of  all  we  are  again  grateful 
for  another  unanimous  adoption  of  a 
proposal  achieved  with  the  .splendid  co- 
operation of  all  Senators. 


PROPOSED   COMMITTEE   ON   INTEL- 
LIGENCE OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Piesident,  on 
Thursday  of  this  week  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in- 
tends to  report  to  the  Senate  a  commit- 
tee resolution  proposing  the  creation  of 
a  Senate  Committee  on  Intelligence  Op- 
erations. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  the 
question  of  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
Senate's  resi>onsibility  for  foreign  intel- 
ligence operations,  and  particularly  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Acency,  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  com- 
ment in  the  press  and  some  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This  is  a  most 
serious  matter  which  involve.^  the  consti- 
tutional responsibility  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  When  the  Senate  is 
called  upon  to  make  a  decision  in  this 
matter,  it  should  be  permitted  to  act  on 
the  merits  and  substance  of  the  i.ssue. 
I  am  hopeful  the  i.ssue  will  not  be  ob- 
scured by  irrelevant  arguments 

Although  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  rarely  been  the  subject  of 
legislation  and  of  congressional  com- 
ment infrequently  over  the  years,  much 
attention  and  discussion  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  problem  of  coiifrressional 
supervision  of  that  Agency.  This  con- 
cern was  reflected  in  the  1955  Hoover 
Commi.ssion  recommendation  that  "the 
Congress  consider  creatine  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence, similar  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy."  The  ron'^ern  was 
further  reflected  in  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  in  1956  on  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  present  majority  I?ader  [Mr. 
Mansfield].  The  present  proposal  is 
much  more  modest  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Hoover  Commission.  It 
relates  only  to  the  Senate.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  a  nine-member  committee  com- 


posed of  three  members  each  from  the 
Appropriations,  Armed  Services,  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committees,  and  it 
would  be  empowered  to  keep  itself  in- 
formed of  activities  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign intelligence  operations.  The  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  resolution  would  be  to 
add  three  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Convmittee  to  the  present  CIA  over- 
sight subcommittee.  Its  effect  would  be 
to  authorize  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  provide  to  three  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in- 
formation it  now  provide.s  to  selected 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  and  to  the  nine 
members  of  the  President's  Foreign  In- 
telligeiice  Advisory  Board. 

What  is  at  stake  is  nothing  less  than 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to  the  for- 
eipn  relations  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  Senate  the  burden  of  this  resi>on- 
sibility  is  assicned  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  The  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  list,  amon?  other  areas  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  "relations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  nations  generally" 
and  "intervention  abroad  and  declara- 
tions of  war."  Leaving  aside  the  matter 
of  interventions  abroad,  in  which  one 
would  certainly  have  to  include  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  the  responsibility  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  "relations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  nations  generally" 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  does  have  at  least 
partial  responsibility  for  the  Central 
Intellipence  Agency  and  other  agen- 
cies which  operate  more  or  less  ex- 
cla.sively  in  the  foreign  relations  area. 
Its  jurisdiction  appeals,  from  a  reading 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  much  clearer 
in  this  matter  than  that  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  whose  jurisdiction 
under  the  rules  would  not  appear  to  ex- 
tend to  areas  where  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States  are  concerned.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee derives — and  this  is  apparently 
the  case  made  by  its  distinguished  chair- 
man— from  the  precedent  of  the  Senate 
that  legislative  oversight  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency  Is  traditionally  vested  in 
the  committee  which  reported  the  bill 
by  which  the  agency  was  created. 

In  this  connection  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  sug- 
gested that  if  tlie  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  can  claim  representation  on 
the  CIA  oversight  committee,  then  (he 
Armed  Services  Committee  should  have 
representation  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  would  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  that  if  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that  the  Secretarj'  of  State  re- 
fused to  make  available  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  information  he  was 
willing  to  make  available  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  As  Senators  are 
aware,  the  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  has  ad%^?ed  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions that  he  is  unwilling  to  make  avail- 
able to  memt>ers  of  that  c.omm;ttee  infor- 
mation tiiai  is  made  a\a!iable  to  selected 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  and  to  the 
President's  Advisory  Board 
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The  Issue  then  turns  on  whether  or 
not  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  does. 
In  feet,  carry  out  actions  which  affect 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  It  does, 
and  that,  further,  its  role  In  this  area 
has  increased  over  the  years  and  Is  still 
increasing.  It  is  not  relevant  to  con- 
tend that  the  CIA  is  not  authorized  to 
make  foreigii  policy.  Of  course,  It  Is  not 
so  authorized.  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  Is  "made"  by  the  E»rpsi- 
dent,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  the 
whole  Congress.  But  I  believe  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  argue  against  the  conclusion  that 
the  CIA  has  in  the  past  and  does  by  its 
present  actions  continue  to  create  situ- 
ations to  which  policy  must  be  adjusted. 
In  such  cases,  whether  it  Is  "making" 
policy  or  merely  "influencing"  policy  Is 
largely  a  question  of  semantics. 

This  aspect  of  Its  activities,  as  opposed 
to  its  puiely  intelllgcnce-gathenn?  role, 
has  been  called  by  some  an  expansion  of 
its  original  mandate.  In  1963,  fonner 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  wrote: 

For  some  Unia  I  have  been  dlstur'iecj  by 
the  WLiy  the  CIA  has  been  diverted  fram  It.s 
original  assignment.  It  has  become  at  oper- 
ational and  at  times  a  policy-making  arm  of 
the  Ooverninent.  Thl.s  has  led  to  trouble 
and  may  have  compounded  our  dUHcultle-s 
In  several  explosive  areas. 

I  never  had  any  thought  that  when  I  set 
up  the  CIA  that  It  would  be  Injected  into 
pe,u;etime  cloiiic  and  d;\gger  operations. 
Some  oi  the  complications  and  embarrtiss- 
ment  that  I  think  we  have  experienced  are 
In  part  attributable  to  the  fact  th.Tt  this 
quiet  Intelligence  arm  of  the  Pre.>;ldent  has 
been  so  removed  from  its  Intended  role  that 
It  l3  being  Interpreted  n.s  a  symbol  of  sin- 
ister and  mysterious  foreign  Intrigue — and  a 
subject  for  cold  Wiu-  enemy  propaganda. 

Public  debate  on  this  Important  mat- 
ter has  unfortunately  been  hampered  by 
Irrelevant  con.siderations. 

First,  some  have  suggested  that  if  we 
pass  this  resolution,  we  would  be  Imply- 
ing that  the  present  committee  and  its 
chairman  have  been  derelict  in  their 
duty.  This  is  not  at  all  the  opinion  of 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
served  this  body  ably,  with  distinction 
and  dedication  for  many  years.  He 
serves  it  today  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  as  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, and  a.s  chairman  of  the  Joint 
CIA  Subcommittee  of  those  two  standing 
committees.  He  serves  it  as  a  member  of 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  and  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  He  also  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Democratic  Steering 
Committee.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Warren  Commission  which  investi- 
gated the  as.sa.s-sination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  rather  that  it 
is  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
which  would  be  guilty  of  dereliction  if  It 
did  not  seek  to  provide  itself  with  the  in- 
formation which  it  requires  to  fulfill  Its 
constitutional  resixjnslbility.  Rather 
than  making  a  claim  to  be  included,  we 
are  attempting  to  resist  exclusion  from 
an  area  in  which  we  have  a  right  to 


knowledge.    The      committee      is      not 
muscling  In. 

Second,  It  has  been  suggested  that  In- 
dividuals who  serve  as  sources  of  Infor- 
mation for  the  CIA  would  be  compro- 
mised or  even  their  lives  threatened  if 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee were  permitted  to  exercl.se  their 
respoivsibility.  It  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  the  very  discussion  of  the 
CIA  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  may  im- 
peril lives — one  presumably  excepts  those 
instances  where  Senators  have  rt.sen  to 
defend  the  CIA.  I  believe  there  is  no 
substance  to  these  charges.  For  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  fulfill  Its 
responsibility.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  my 
judgment,  for  It  to  know  the  identity  of 
the  Individuals  who  may  serve  the  CIA 
as  sources.  Oiu"  proper  concern  Is  pol- 
icy, and  the  actions  which  can  have  a  de- 
termining effect  on  that  policy. 

Third,  It  has  been  implied  that  .some 
Members  of  the  Senate  cannot  be  trusted 
with  infoi-matlon  which  invc'ves  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

All  members  of  the  Senate  appreciate 
the  distinction  between  information  re- 
lating to  the  national  security  and  the 
kind  of  information  which  In  no  way  In- 
volves the  national  security.  I  believe 
it  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  debate 
whether  one  committee  or  another,  or 
one  side  of  the  aisle  or  the  other.  Is  more 
frequently  the  source  of  leaks.  But  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  which 
a  member  ha.^  divulged  information  af- 
fecting the  national  security  which  was 
made  available  to  him  In  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

If  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
that  the  present  membership  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  unre- 
liable, then  consideration  should  be  given 
to  changing  Its  membership.  The  Im- 
portant thing  Is  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  be  In  a  position  to  meet 
its  responsibilities. 

Fouith,  some  have  stated  tliat  the 
number  of  persons  with  access  to  in- 
formation about  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  ought  to  be  quite  limited.  I 
would  agree  witii  that.  I  cannot  agree 
that  the  addition  of  three  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  the 
present  subcommittee  would  inordi- 
nately increase  the  number.  Rather, 
the  contrary  may  well  be  the  case:  for 
if  the  Senate  fails  to  act  on  this  resolu- 
tion, if  it  fails  to  establish  a  formal 
structure  for  oversight  of  the  CIA,  the 
present  arraiigemcnt.  whose  infonnal 
nature  pennits  considerable  expansion 
beyond  nine  will  be  continued. 

Let  us  examine  the  pre.sent  situation. 
In  the  Senate,  the  CIA  Subcommittee 
has  a  potential  membership  of  nine — five 
from  Armed  Services  and  four  from  Ap- 
propriations— although  at  present  only 
seven  Senators  are  actually  serving  be- 
cause of  overlapping  membersliip  on  the 
two  committees.  In  the  House,  oversight 
of  the  CIA  is  exercised  by  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
L.  Mendel  Rivers;  this  subcommittee  is 
compo.sed  of  the  11  ranking  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  including, 
in  addition  to  the  chairman  IMr.  Riv- 
ers J,     Congressmen     Phii.bin,     Hebert, 


Price,  Pisher,  Hardy,  Bennett,  Bates, 
Arends,  CyKoifSKi,  and  Bray.  Oversight 
of  the  CIA  Is  i»lso  exercised  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  has 
always  declined  to  state  publicly:  One, 
who  the  members  are  who  perform  this 
function:  two.  how  many  members  are 
Involved;  three,  how  they  are  selected; 
four,  whether  a  subcommittee  exists  to 
perform  this  function.  We  just  do  not 
know  how  many  House  Members  are  in- 
volved. We  do  know,  however,  that  the 
nine  members  of  the  Presidents  Advi- 
sory Board  are  included  among  those 
who  receive  full  InfoiTnatlon  and  also 
that  a  number  of  members  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  are  informed  as  to  CIA 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  one  may  .surely  assume 
that  nine  responsible  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  guard 
at  least  as  carefully  as  an  undetermined 
number  of  Members  of  the  House,  nine 
members  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Board,  or  any  one  of  the  thousands  of 
members  of  the  executive  branch.  In- 
formation affecting  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  the  lives  of 
its  citizens. 

Finally,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
there  is  no  need  for  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  receive  CIA 
information  because  there  is  a  new  Di- 
rector. But  those  in  favor  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee's  playing  a 
role  have  never  suggested  that  the  pcr- 
.son  of  the  Director  had  any  relation  to 
the  problem.  Actually  it  is  irrelevant, 
for  this  problem  of  the  CIA's  foreign 
policy  role  ha.s  developed  over  the  years, 
under  a  series  of  Directors. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  to  permit  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  share 
this  responsibility  would  strengthen  the 
CIA  aiid  help  protect  it  from  some  of  the 
charges  that  are  made;  for  by  acting  to 
foi-malize  the  oversight  structure,  the 
whole  Senate  would  be  meeting  Its  re- 
sponsibility more  effectively.  This  in 
turn  would  lead  to  increased  public  con- 
fidence that  the  CIA  is  being  adequately 
controlled,  a  confidence  that  to  some 
extent  now  appears  lacking. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL AMENDMENTS  AND  CLEAN 
RIVERS  RESTORATION  ACT  OF 
1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1332.  S.  2947,  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Amendments  and  Clean 
Rivers  Restoration  Act  of  1966.  I  do  this 
so  that  the  bill  will  become  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
2947)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  i:i  order  to  improve 
and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 


been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Amendments 
and  Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act  of  1966". 
■nTi.E  I 

SEC  101  The  Federal  VSaier  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended,  i.s  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  .section  18.  as  added 
by  this  Act,  a  new  title  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  n CLEAN  RIVERS   RESTORATION  PROGRAM 

"Short  title 

"Sec  201,  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act  of   1966'. 
"Statement  of  purpose 

"Sec  202,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  authorize  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment programs  designed  to  reclaim,  restore. 
and  maintain  the  natural  waters  of  the  Na- 
tion through  the  preparation  and  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  river  basin  pollution 
control  and  abatement  plans  and  through 
the  establishment  of  economic  Ir.centives  to 
encourage  waste  treatment  consistent  with 
water  quality  standards  effected  as  a  result  of 
section  10(c)    of  this  Act, 

"Planning  ageticies 

"Sec.  203.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  one 
or  more  States,  designate  a  planning  agency 
which  provides  for  adequate  representation 
of  appropriate  Federal,  State,  interstate, 
local,  or  when  appropriate,  International  In- 
terests In  the  river  basin  or  portion  thereof 
Involved  and  which  Is  capable  of  developing 
an  effective,  comprehensive  water  quality 
control  and  abatement  plan  that  is  part  of 
or  consistent  with  a  comprelienslve  river 
basin  water  resources  plan. 

"Comprehcnsivi'  Tuer  basin  plans 

"Sec  204,  Each  planning  agency  designated 
pur.suant  to  section  203  of  this  title  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  pollution  control 
fuid  abatement  plan  which  Is  part  of  or 
consistent  with  a  comprehensive  river  basin 
water  resources  plan  and  which  — 

"(1)  Is  consistent  with  any  water  quality 
standards  established  for  interestate  waters 
within  the  river  basin  pursuant  to  section 
10(c)  of  this  Act: 

"(2)  recommends  such  treatment  works 
and  sewer  systems  as  will  provide  the  most 
effective  and  economical  means  of  collection, 
storage,  treatment,  and  purification  of  wastes 
and  provides  means  to  encourage  both  muni- 
cipal and  Industrial  use  of  such  works  and 
systems;  and 

"(3)  provides  for  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  water  quality  standards  within 
the  basin  or  portion  thereof  and  Includes 
proposed  methods  of  adequately  financing 
those  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment the  plan. 

"Submission  of  plan 
"Sec,  205  Upon  completion  of  a  proposed 
comprehensive  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment plan  or  portion  thereof,  each  planning 
agency  shall  transmit  the  plan  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  each  State,  each  interstate  agency. 
International  commission,  and  each  local 
agency  covered  by  the  plan  or  portion  thereof. 
Each  such  Governor,  agency,  or  commission 
shall  have  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  proposed  plan  to  submit  views, 
comments,  and  recommendations.  The  plan- 
ning agency  shall  consider  such  views,  com- 
ments, and  recommendations  and  may  make 
appropriate  changes  or  modifications' in  the 
proposed  plan.  The  planning  agency  shall 
then  submit  the  proposed  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary together  with  the  views,  comments,  and 
recommendations  of  each  such  Governor. 
agency,  or  commission. 


"Review  within  Federal  Government 
"Sec,  206  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  a  proposed 
comprehensive  poUutlon  control  and  abate- 
ment plan  or  portion  thereof  from  a  planning 
agency,  the  Secretary  shaU  transmit  It  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  Water  Resources  Council,  and. 
when  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  State,  for 
review, 

"(b)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within 
sixty  days,  of  the  results  of  their  review, 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  plan 
or  portion  thereof  and  the  recommendatiorus 
received  under  subsection  ib)  and  undtr 
section  205.  and.  if  he  determines  that  the 
plan  or  portion  thereof  adequately  and  effec- 
tively complies  with  section  204  of  this  title, 
he  shall  approve  the  plan  or  portion  thereof 

"Grant   program   for   treatment   works 

"Sec-  207,  After  designation  of  an  ap- 
propriate planning  agency  for  any  river 
ba.sln  or  portion  thereof,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  applications  from  and  make  grants 
to  local,  State,  or  interstate  agencies  from 
such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  8  of  this  Act  to  as.sist  in  financing 
construction  of  treatment  work.?  within  such 
river  basin  or  portion  thereof  subject  to  the 
following  limitations: 

"(li  the  amount  of  the  grant  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
reasonable  construction  costs  of  such  treat- 
ment works; 

"(2)  no  application  for  a  grant  shall  be 
approved  until  the  Secretary  deternilnes  that 
the  proposed  project  (a)  Is  consistent  with 
and  carries  out  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
lb)  will  be  properly  and  efficiently  operated 
and  maintained.  (C)  Is  designed  so  that  an 
.adequate  capacity  wUl  be  available  to  serve 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  growth  need  of 
the  area,  (d)  when  located,  In  whole  or  in 
part,  in  urbanized  areas,  meets  any  require- 
ments with  respect  to  planning  and  pro- 
graming as  have  been  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment with  respect  to  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ects under  title  VII  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  and  (e) 
provides,  when  appropriate,  for  Joint  waste 
treatment: 

"(3)  no  grants  shall  be  available  to  assist 
in  financing  the  construction  of  any  such 
works  which  are  receiving  a  Federal"  grant 
under  other  provisions  of  law.  except  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  or  tiUe  I  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic   Development   Act   of    1965; 

"(4)  no  application  for  a  grant  shall  be 
approved  unless  the  Governor  of  the  State 
In  which  the  project  is  located  provides 
satisfactory  assurance  that  statewide  water 
quality  standards  consistent  with  section 
10(c)  of  this  Act  are  In  effect  or  will  be 
established  In  such  State; 

"(5)  no  application  for  a  grant  shall  be 
approved  unless  the  State  In  which  the  proj- 
ect Is  located  agrees  to  provide  not  less  than 
30  per  centum  of  the  estimated  total  project 
cost;    and 

■■(6)  no  application  for  a  grant  shall  be 
approved  for  any  project  In  such  river  basin 
or  portion  thereof  after  three  years  following 
the  date  of  designation  of  such  planning 
agency  unless  such  project  Is  in  conformance 
with  a  plan  approved  pursuant  to  section 
206 (CI, 

"Labor  standards 

"Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  projects  for 
which    grants    are   made    under   section    207 


shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  for  the  same  type  of  work  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931  as 
amended,  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  i  46 
Stat  1494:  40  US  C.  276a-276a-5  i  ,  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have,  with  resfject  to 
the  labor  standards  sf>ecified  m  this  subsec- 
tion, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14,  1950  (16 
F,R  3176:  64  Stat  1267;  5  U.SC,  133Z-15), 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as 
amended  i48  Stat  948:  40  USC  276c), 
"Appro!  al  of  grants  from  other  agencies 
"Sec  209  After  the  Secretary  approves  a 
comprehensive  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment plan  or  portion  thereof  for  a  river 
basin  or  portion  thereof,  an  application  for  a 
grant  to  assist  in  financing  the  construction 
of  treatment  works  In  such  basin  or  p>ortlon 
thereof  made  under  any  other  provision  of 
law  shall  not  be  approved  by  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  agency,  by  the  .Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  or  other  regional  commis- 
sions established  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  unless  It  substantially  conforms  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  to  such  plan. 

"Authorization  of  planning  expenses 

•Sec,  210,  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  pay  sucl^,  expenses  of 
each  planning  agency  as  are  necessary  to  im- 
plement formulation  of  the  plan,'  Each 
planning  agency  shall  prepare  a  budget  an- 
nually and  transmit  it  to  the  Secretary, 

"(b)    There    are    authorized    to    be   appro- 
priated such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  which 
sums  shall  be  available  until  expended, 
"Definitions 

"Sec,  211,  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  •planning  agency'  includes, 
btit  is  not  limited  to,  interstate  agencies,  or 
commissions  established  by  or  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  or  compact  approved  by  the 
Congress; 

"(2)  the  term  "local.  State,  or  Interstate 
agencies'  Includes  agencies  of  States,  munici- 
palities, and  other  political  subdivisions  of 
a  State,  public  corporate  bodies,  public  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities  of  one  or  more 
States,  Indian  tribes,  conservancy  districts, 
Interstate  agencies,  or  commissions  estab- 
lished by  or  pursuant  to  an  agreement  or 
compact  approved  by  the  Congress. 

"(3)  the  term  'constrtiction'  Includes  pre- 
liminary planning  to  determine  the  economic 
and  engineering  feasibility  of  treatment 
works,  the  engineering,  architectural,  legal. 
fiscal,  and  economic  investigations  and 
studies,  surveys,  designs,  plans,  working 
drawings,  specifications,  procedures,  and 
other  action  necessary  to  the  construction  of 
treatment  works:  and  the  erection,  building, 
acquisition,  alteration,  remodeling.  Improve- 
ment, or  extension  of  treatment  works:  and 
the  Inspection  and  supervision  of  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works:  and 

"|4)  the  term  'river  b.isin'  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to,  land  areas  drained  by  a  river 
and  its  tributaries,  streams,  coastal  waters, 
estuaries,  bays,  and  lakes, 

"Other  authority  not  affected 
"Sec.  212.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  displace,  supersede,  limit,  or 
modify  any  Interstate  compact  or  the  Juris- 
diction or  responsibility  of  any  legally  estab- 
lished Joint  or  common  agency  of  two  or 
more  States,  or  two  or  more  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  or  to  affect  the  Juris- 
diction, powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  Permanent  Engineering 
Board  and  the  United  States  operating  en- 
tity or  entities  established  pursuant  to  the 
Columbia     River     Basin     1"reaty,     signed     at 
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Waahlntrton.  January  17,  1961,  or  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Cominlsslon. 
United  States  and  Mexico  " 

TTTU:   II 

Ssc.  201.  The  Federal  Water  PolluUon 
Control  Act.  a*  amended.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  heading  ahove  section  1: 

'■Trri^B  I WATKR  POI-LtrnoN  COt^TROL  psocram" 

Sec  203.  fa)  Effective  July  I,  1967,  section 
5  of  the  Federal  Water  PoIluUon  Control  Act 
Is  amended  In  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out 
all  of  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection,  and 
insertlncr  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
there  la  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  ascal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,  and  »30.000.00  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  3.  1970.  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  and  sums  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  availible  until  expended." 

<b)  Section  5  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as 
follows : 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Water  Resourcee 
Council,  and  with  other  appropriate  Federal. 
State.  LntersUite.  or  local  public  bodie.?  and 
private  organizations,  Institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals, conduct  and  promote,  and  en- 
courage contributions  to.  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  effects  of  pollution.  Including 
sedimentation,  In  the  estuaries  and  estuarlne 
zones  of  the  United  States  on  flsh  and  wild- 
life, on  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  on  rec- 
reation, on  water  supply  and  water  power, 
and  on  other  beneficial  purposes.  Such 
study  shall  also  consider  the  effect  of  demo- 
graphic trends,  the  exploitation  of  mineral 
resources  and  fossil  fuels,  land  and  Industrial 
development,  navigation,  flood  and  erosion 
control,  and  otlier  uses  of  estuaries  and  estu- 
arlne zones  upon  the  pollution  of  the  waters 
therein. 

"(2)  In  conducting  the  above  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  assemble,  coordinate,  and  or- 
ganize all  existing  pertinent  information  on 
the  Nation's  estuaries  and  estuarlne  zones: 
carry  out  a  program  of  investigations  and 
surveys  to  supplement  existing  information 
la  representative  estuaries  and  estuarlne 
zones;  and  Identify  the  problems  and  areas 
where  further  research  and  study  are  re- 
quired. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  final  report  of  the  study  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section. Copies  of  the  report  shall  be  made 
available  to  all  Interested  parties,  public  and 
private.  The  report  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to — 

"(A)  an  analysis  of  the  Importance  of 
estuaries  to  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  tlie  United  Stateu  and 
of  the  effects  of  pollution  upon  the  uatj  and 
enjoyment  of  such  eslUiirles; 

"(B)  a  discussion  of  the  major  economic. 
social,  and  ecological  trends  occurring  In  the 
estuarlne  zones  of  the  Nation: 

"(Ci  recommendations  for  a  comprehen- 
sive national  program  for  the  preservation, 
study,  use,  and  development  of  estuaries  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  respective  responsibilities 
which  should  be  assumed  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  and  by  public  and  pri- 
vate Interests 

"(4)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $1,000,000  per  annum  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  The  term  'estuarlne  zones'  means  an 
environmental  system  consisting  ol  an 
estuary  and  those  transltJonal  areas  v/hlch 
are  consistently  Influenced  or  affected  by 
water  from  an  estxiary  such  as,  but  not  Um- 
Ited  to,  salt  marshes,  coastal  and  Interttdal 


areas,  bays,  harbors,  lagoons,  inshore  waters. 
and  channels. 

"The  term  'estuary*  metms  all  or  part  of 
the  m.outh  of  a  navigable  or  interstate  river 
or  stream  or  other  body  of  water  having 
unimpaired  natural  connection  with  open 
sea  and  within  which  the  sea  water  is  meas- 
tirably  dllute<l  with  fresh  water  derived  from 
land  drainage  " 

Sec.  203  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUuiion^^ntrol  Act  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows:   fl| 

"Grant H  for  rcsearcli  and  deielopment 

"Sec  6.  (^)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality, 
or  tntermunlclp.il  or  interstate  agency  for 
the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  assisting  In  the  development  of  any 
project  which  will  demonstrate  a  new  or 
Improved  method  of  controlling  the  dis- 
charge into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  Inade- 
quately treated  sewage  or  other  wastes  from 
sewers  which  carry  storm  writer  or  both  storm 
water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes,  or 

"(2)  assisting  in  the  development  of  any 
project  which  will  demonstrate  advanced 
waste  treatment  and  water  purification 
methods  or  new  or  Improved  methods  of 
Joint  treatment  systems  for  municipal  and 
industrial  wastes, 

and  for  the  purpose  of  reports,  plans,  and 
specifications  In  connection  therewith.  The 
Secretary  is  autliorized  to  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  demonstrations 
relating   to  the  purpose  set  forth   in   clause 

(1)  or  (2)  by  contract  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  institutions  and  with  liidlvld- 
ual.s  without  regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes;  except  that  not  to 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  under  authority  of  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  under 
authority  of  this  sentence  d\aring  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(b>  Federal  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations; 

"(1)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  pursuant  to  this  section  unless  such 
project  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
appropriate  State  water  jjoUutlon  control 
agency  or  agencies  and  by  the  Secretary; 

'■  ( 2 )  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
In  an  amount  exceeding  75  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  reasonable  cost  thereof  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary:   and 

"(3)  No  grant  shall  bo  made  for  any  proj- 
ect under  this  section  unless  the  Secret<u-y 
determines  that  such  project  will  serve  as  a 
useful  demonstration  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  clause  (1)   or  (3)   of  subsection  (a). 

"ic»  For  the  purpoBes  of  this  section  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated — 

"(1)    for   the   fiscal   year   ending  June   30, 

1966,  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  succeed- 
ing Oscal  yeaxs,  the  sum  of  (20,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  ptu-pose  set  forth  in  clause 
(li  of  subsection  (a),  including  contracts 
pursuant  to  stich  subsection  for  such  pur- 
pose: and 

"(2)   for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30, 

1967,  and  for  each  of  the  next  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  clause 

(2)  of  subsection  (a).  Including  contracts 
pursuant  to  such  subsection  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  No  grant  or  contract  for  the 
piuTXJse  of  either  such  clause  (1 )  or  (2)  shall 
be  made  for  any  project  in  any  fiscal  year 
in  an  amount  exceeding  12 '^  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  svich   clause   In   such   fiscal   year." 

Sec.  204.  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  to  and  including  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  $5,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  succeeding 
fiscal   year  to  and  Including  the  fiscal  year 


ending  June  30,  1967,  $5,000,000,  and  for  each 
succeeding  flscal  year  to  and  including  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  $10,000,000". 

Sec.  205.  Effective  after  June  30,  1967,  sub- 
section (bi  of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"lb)  Federal  grants  under  this  section 
shall  he  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 
(li  No  gnint  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
pursuant  to  this  geictlcn  unlefw?  stich  project 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  appropriate 
suite  water  polhitlon  control  agency  or  agen- 
cies and  by  the  Secretary  and  unless  such 
project  l9  Included  in  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram developed  pursuant  to  this  Act:  (2)  no 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  In  an 
amount  exceeding  30  per  centum  of  the  estl- 
male<l  reiisonable  cost  thereof  as  determined 
by  the  Secretaiy :  Provided,  That  the  grantee 
agrees  to  pay  the  remaining  cost:  PTOvided 
further.  That,  In  the  case  of  a  project  which 
will  serve  more  than  one  municipality,  the 
Secretary  shall,  on  such  basis  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  reiisonable  and  equitable,  allo- 
cate to  each  municipality  to  be  served  by 
sucli  project  its  share  of  the  estimated  rea- 
sonable cost  of  such  project,  (3)  no  grant 
shall  be  made  for  any  project  under  this 
section  until  the  applicant  h.as  made  pro- 
vLslon  satisfactory  to  the  Secret^iry  for  as- 
suring proper  and  efficient  opcr.itlon  and 
maintenance  of  the  treatment  works  after 
completion  of  the  construction  thereof;  and 
(4)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
under  this  section  unless  such  project  Is  In 
conformity  with  the  State  water  pollution 
control  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7  and  has  been  certified  by 
the  State  water  pollution  control  agency  as 
entitled  to  priority  over  other  eligible  projects 
on  the  basis  of  financial  as  well  as  water  pol- 
lution control  needs." 

Sec.  206  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "The  allotments 
of  a  State  under  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  sentences  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
available,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  for  payments  with  respect 
to  projects  in  such  State  wlilch  have  been 
approved  under  this  section"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "except  that  In  the  case  of 
any  project  on  which  construction  was 
initiated  in  such  State  after  June  30,  1966, 
and  which  meets  the  requirements  for  as- 
sistance under  this  section  but  was  con- 
structed without  such  assistance,  such  al- 
lotments for  any  flscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1972,  shall  also  be  available  for 
payments  In  reimbursement  of  State  or  local 
funds  used  for  such  project  prior  to  July 
1.  1972,  to  the  extent  that  assistance  could 
have  been  provided  under  this  section  If 
such  project  had  been  approved  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  adequate  funds  had  been 
available.  In  the  case  of  any  project  on 
which  construction  was  initiated  in  such 
State  after  June  30,  1966,  and  which  was 
constructed  with  assistance  pursuant  to 
this  section  but  the  amount  of  such  assist- 
ance was  a  lesser  per  centizm  of  the  cost 
of  construction  than  was  allowable  pursuant 
to  this  section,  such  allotments  shall  also  be 
available  for  payments  in  reimbursement  of 
State  or  local  funds  vised  for  such  project 
prior  to  July  1,  1972,  to  the  extent  that  as- 
sistance could  have  been  provided  under 
this  section  If  adequate  funds  had  been 
available." 

Sec.  207.  Effective  after  June  30,  1967,  sub- 
section (di  of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  beginning  with  "and  $15C.0OO.0OO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967" 
through  the  end  of  such  subsection  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
$150,000,000  for  the  flscal  yea  '  ending  June 
80.  1967.  $600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968,  $1,250,000,000  for  the  flscal 
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year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $1,500,000,000  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and 
$1,500,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  Jtine 
30,  1972.  Sums  so  appropriated  sbaU  re- 
main available  until  expended," 

Sec.  208.  Section  8(f)  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
deleting.  In  the  first  sentence,  the  words 
"amount  of  such  grant"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof   "total   constructlor    costs". 

Sec.  209.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows; 

"(h)(1)  Upon  ai>pllcatlon  the  Secretary 
may  make  a  loan  to  any  state,  municipality. 
or  Intermunlclpal  or  interstate  agency  to 
which  he  has  agreed  to  make  a  grant  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing to  finance  its  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction for  which  such  grant  is  to  be 
made.  Any  stich  loan  shall  be  made  only 
(A)  after  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
State,  municipality,  or  agency  has  made 
satisfactory  provision  for  assuring  proper  and 
efficient  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
treatment  works  being  con.structed  after 
completion  of  such  construction,  and  (B)  if 
such  State,  municipality,  or  agency  shows  It 
is  unable  to  secure  such  funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reason- 
able and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Loar\s  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  adequate  to  cover 
the  coets  of  the  funds  to  the  Treasury  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age yields  of  outstanding  marketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  StJites  having  maturi- 
ties comparable  to  the  maturities  of  loatxs 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Loans  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  mature  within  such  period  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appro- 
priate but  not  exceeding  forty  years. 

"(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $250.- 
000,000.  No  loan  or  loans  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  with  respect  Xo  any  one  project 
shall  exceed  an  amount  equal  t-a  10  per- 
centtma  of  such  total." 

Sec.  210.  Section  10(d)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3i  as 
paragraphs  (3i  and  (4),  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  before  such  paragraphs  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows; 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  report^s.  surveys,  or  studies  from  any 
duly  constituted  international  agency,  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  of  tills  section  which 
endangers  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons 
in  a  foreign  country  is  occurring,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  requests  him  to  abate  such 
pollution,  he  shall  give  formal  notification 
thereof  to  the  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency  of  the  State  in  which  such  dLs- 
charge  or  discharges  originate  and  to  the 
Interstate  water  i>o!lutlon  control  agency.  Lf 
any.  and  shall  call  promptly  a  conference  of 
such  agency  or  agencies.  If  he  believes  that 
such  pollution  is  occurring  In  sufficient 
quantity  to  warrant  such  action.  The  Sec- 
retary, through  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall 
Invite  the  foreign  country  which  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  pollution  to  attend 
and  participate  in  the  conference,  and  the 
representative  of  such  country  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  conference  and  any  further 
proceeding  resulting  from  such  conference, 
have  all  the  rlghu  of  a  State  water  pollution 
control  agency.  This  paragraph  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  a  foreign  country  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  has  given  the  United 
States  essentially  the  same  rights  with  re- 
spect to  the  prevention  and  control  of  water 


pollution  occurring  in  that  country  as  is 
given  that  country  by  this  paragraph 
Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  modify,  amend,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect 
the  provision  of  the  1909  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  control  and  abatement 
of  water  pollution  in  waters  covered  by  trat 
treiaty   ■ 

.Sec  211  .Section  10(d)(3)  of  the  Federal 
W.%ter  Pollution  Control  Act  (as  redeelgnated 
by  this  Act  I  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following:  "In 
addition.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  to  give  every 
person  contributing  to  the  alleged  pollution 
or  affected  by  It  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
full  statement  of  his  views  to  the  conference." 
Sec.  212.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Water 
Polluiion  Control  Act.  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(k)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  (1 )  In  connection  with  any  conference 
called  under  this  section  the  .Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  require  any  person  whose  alleged 
activities  result  in  discharges  catislng  or  con- 
tributing to  water  pollution,  or  whose  activi- 
ties may  affect  the  quality  of  the  waters  in- 
volved In  such  conference,  to  file  with  him,  in 
such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  a  report, 
based  on  existing  data,  furnishing  such  in- 
formation as  may  reasonably  be  required  as 
to  the  character,  kind,  and  quantity  of  such 
discharges  and  the  use  of  f.icllit;es  or  other 
means  to  prevent  or  reduce  such  discharges 
by  the  person  filing  such  a  report.  After 
such  conference  has  been  held,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  such  additional  reporu  to  the 
extent  recommended  by  such  conference. 
Such  report  shall  be  made  under  oath  or 
oiherwiae.  as  the  Secretary  may  pre.scribe. 
and  slxall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within 
such  reasonable  penod  as  Uie  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  unless  additional  time  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary.  No  person  shall  be  required 
In  such  report  to  divulge  trade  secrets  or 
secret  processes,  and  all  information  reF>orted 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  tlie  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  If  any  person  required  to  file  any  re- 
port under  this  subsection  shall  fail  to  do 
so  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary  for 
flhng  the  same,  and  such  failure  shall  con- 
tinue for  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such 
default,  such  person  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $100  for  each  and 
every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  failure, 
wliich  forfeiture  shall  be  payable  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  St:ites,  and  shall  be 
recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  in  the  district  where 
such  person  has  his  principal  office  or  in  any 
di.strlct  In  which  he  does  business:  Provided, 
Tliat  the  Secretary  may  upon  application 
therefor  remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  pro- 
vided for  under  this  subsection  and  he  shall 
have  authority  to  determine  the  facts  upon 
all  such  applications. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  Slates  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
feitures." 

Sec  213.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing Immediately  after  section  leT  two  new 
sections  to  read  as  follows ;  1 

"Cost  pv-Mmafe  and  study 
"Sec.  17  In  order  to  provide  the  b,i.«iis  for 
evaluating  programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 
the  development  of  new  programs,  and  to 
furnish  the  Congress  with  the  Information 
necessary  for  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1972, 
the  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with  State  wa- 
ter pollution  control  agencies  and  other  wa- 
ter pollution  control  planning  agencies,  shall 
make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  economic  Impact  on 


affected  tmlts  of  government  of  the  cos*  of 
lnst.aHation  of  treatment  facilities:  and  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  national  re- 
quirements for  and  cost  of  treating  munici- 
pal, industrial,  and  other  efEuent  to  attain 
such  water  quality  standards  as  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  applicable  State  law 
The  Secretary  shall  suhmit  such  detailed 
estimate  and  such  comprehensive  study  of 
such  cost  for  the  five-year  period  beginning 
July  1.  1968.  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
January  10.  1968.  such  study  to  be  upxlated 
each  year  thereafter. 

"Study  of  pollution  from  boats  and  vessels 
"Sec  18  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  public  health  and  welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
winch  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  extent  of  pollution  from 
boats  and  vessels  on  such  part  of  the  Great 
Lakes  as  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  In  harbors  or  ports  of  stich 
lakes  under  such  Jurisdiction  and  on  other 
navigable  watei-s  of  the  United  States,  and 
sliall  report  the  results  of  such  study,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  an  effec- 
tive program  to  control  the  dumping  of  ref- 
use  and  the  discharge  of  waste  from  boats 
and  vessels  on  such  waters,  to  the  Congress 
no  later  than  July  1.  1967. 

"lb)  Tiie  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  tech- 
nical committee  to  meet  at  his  discretion 
and  advise  In  the  formulation  of  recom- 
mendations pursuant  to  this  section.  Such 
committee  shall  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Departments  of  the  Interior, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Army, 
and  Commerce,  the  department  ;n  which  lUe 
Coast  Guard  is  operating,  owners  and  ojier- 
ators  of  Great  Lakes  vessels,  and  such  other 
persons  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
MemlxTS  of  such  technical  conunittee  who 
are  not  regular  fu'.l-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings of  such  committee  or  otherwise  engaged 
on  business  of  such  committee,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
diem,  including  traveltmie,  and,  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  tie  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Aot  of  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  73l>-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term — 

"(1)  'Waste'  includes  human  toilet  waste, 
wash  and  laundry  waste,  and  kitchen  and 
galley  waste:  and 

"(2)  'refuse'  includes  garbage,  dunnage, 
and  other  trash." 

Sec  214.  Section  13  of  the  Act  of  March 
3  1899  (30  Stat.  1152;  33  U.S.C.  407)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "there- 
by" In  the  second  proviso  the  following: 
"and  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  It  is  consi.stent  with  the 
ptirposes  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.S.C    466  et  seq  ) ,". 

Sec  215  E.Tectlve  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Oil  Pollu- 
Uon Act,  1924  (43  SUtt  604;  33  CSC  431 
et  seq  ) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"That  this  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act,  1924'. 

"Sbc.  2  When  u.«;ed  In  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

"(a)  'oil'  means  oil  of  any  kind  or  In  any 
form,  including  fuel  oil.  sludge,  and  oil 
refuse; 

"(b)  'person'  means  an  Indlviflua].  com- 
pany, partnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion; any  owner,  operator,  master,  officer,  or 
employee  of  a  vessel:  any  owner,  operator, 
officer,  or   employee  of  a  shore   installation 
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or   terminal   facility;    and   any  officer,  agent, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States; 

"(c)  'terminal  facility'  means  any  pier, 
•wharf,  dock,  or  similar  structure  to  which  a 
vessel  may  be  moored  or  secured,  or  upon, 
within,  or  contiguous  to  which  equipment 
and  appurtenances  dealing  with  oil  may  be 
located,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  stor- 
age tanks,  pipelines,  pumps,  and  oil  trucks; 

"(dl  'shore  installation'  means  any  build- 
ing, group  of  buildings,  manufacturing  or 
Industrial  plants,  or  equipment  of  any  kind 
adjacent  to  the  coastal.  Interstate,  or  na -Iga- 
ble  waters,  and  adjoining  shorelines  of  the 
United  States,  upon,  within,  or  contiguous 
to  which  equipment  and  appurtenances  deal- 
ing with  oil  may  be  located.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  storage  tanks,  pipelines, 
pumps,  and  oil  trucks; 

"(e)  discharge'  means  any  accidental,  neg- 
ligent, or  willful  spilling,  leaking,  pumpint;. 
pouring,  emitting,  emptying,  or  other  release 
of  liquid;  and 

"(f)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  In  case  of  emergency 
Imperiling  life  or  property,  or  unavoidable 
accident,  collision,  or  stranding,  and  excipt 
as  other  wise  permitted  by  regulations  p-e- 
scrlbed  by  the  Secretary  as  hereinafter  cu- 
thorlzed,  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
discharge  or  permit  the  discharge  from  any 
boat,  vessel,  shore  Installation,  or  terminal 
facility  of  oil  by  any  method,  means,  or  rr  an- 
ner  into  or  upon  the  coastal.  Interstate  or 
navigable  waters,  and  adjoining  shoreline;;  of 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  Any  person  discharging  or  permltt.ng 
the  discharge  of  oil  from  any  boat,  vessel, 
shore  Installation,  or  terminal  facility  Into 
or  upon  the  coastal,  interstate,  or  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  .shall  remove  the 
same  from  the  cfuistal.  interstate,  or  ni.vl- 
gable  waters,  and  adjoining  shorelines  m- 
medlately  If  such  person  falls  to  do  so.  the 
Secretary  may  remove  tlic  oil  or  may  arrange 
for  its  removal,  and  such  person  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  'he 
penalties  prescribed  In  section  4  of  thLs  /  ct, 
for  all  cost^  and  expenses  reasonably  in- 
curred by  the  Secretary  In  removing  the  oil 
from  the  coastal.  Interstate,  or  navlgasle 
waters,  and  adjoining  shorelines  of  the  Unl  -ed 
Statee  When  the  oil  has  been  dlscharfted 
from  a  boat  or  vessel,  these  costs  and  ?x- 
penses  shall  constitute  a  Hen  on  such  vetsel 
which  may  be  recovered  In  proceedings  by 
libel  in  rem  When  the  oil  has  been  cls- 
charged  from  a  shore  Installation  or  terml  lal 
facility,  these  costs  and  expenses  may  be  re- 
covered in  proceedings  by  libel  in  personam, 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  reifu- 
latlons  which — 

"(11  permit  the  discharge  of  oil  from  boats 
or  vessels  In  such  quantities,  under  such 
conditions,  and  at  such  times  and  places 
as  In  his  opinion  will  not  be  deleterious  to 
health  or  marine  life  or  a  menace  to  navi- 
gation, or  dangerous  to  per.sons  or  property 
engaged  in  commerce  on  coastal,  Interstate. 
or  navigable  waters; 

"(2>  relate  to  the  loading,  handling,  and 
unloading  of  oil  on  or  contiguous  to  boats 
or  vessels,  shore  installations,  and  terminal 
facilities;  and 

"(3)  relate  to  the  removal  or  cost  ol  re- 
moval, or  both,  of  oil  from  the  coastal.  Inter- 
state, or  navigable  waters  and  adjoining 
shorelines  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  sec- 
tion 3{al  of  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$2,500.  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  each  offense 

••ib)  Any  boat  or  vessel  other  than  a  boat 
or  vessel  owned  and  operated  by  the  United 
States  from  which  oil  is  discharged  in  viola- 
tion of  section  3  (a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  l::able 
for  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1C.000. 
Clearance  of  a  boat  or  vessel  liable  for  this 


penalty  from  a  port  of  the  United  States  may 
be  withheld  until  the  penalty  is  paid.  The 
penalty  shall  constitute  a  Hen  on  the  boat 
or  vessel  which  may  be  recovered  in  proceed- 
ings by  hoel  In  rem  in  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  within 
which  the  b<3at  or  ves.sel  may  be. 

"(c)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  shore  In- 
stallation or  terminal  facility  from  which 
oil  is  discharged  In  violation  of  section  3(a) 
of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  for  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  810.000  which  may  be  recov- 
ered in  proceedlng.s  by  libel  in  personam  in 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  of  the 
district  within  which  Uie  shore  Installation 
or  terminal  facility  is  located. 

•(d)  Any  person  who  violates  any  regula- 
tion pref5crlbed  under  .section  3(ci  of  this 
Act  shall,  if  there  has  been  no  discharge  of 
oil,  be  liable  for  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$100. 

"Sec.  5  The  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  may.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4450  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (46  US  C  239).  suspend  or  revoke 
a  license  Issued  to  the  master  or  other  li- 
censed officer  of  any  boat  or  vessel  found 
violating  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this 
Act. 

•'Sec  6.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  may.  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  make  use  of  the  or- 
ganization, equipment,  and  agencies,  includ- 
ing engineering,  clerical,  and  other  personnel, 
employed  by  the  Coast  Guard  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  respectively,  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  Interstate  or 
navigable  waters  And  for  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  offi- 
cers and  agents  of  the  United  States  In 
charge  of  river  and  harbor  Improvements, 
and  persons  employed  under  them  by  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
Persians  employed  by  the  Secretary,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Cutsoms  and  Coast  Guard  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  power  and  au- 
thority and  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  swear 
out  process  and  to  arrest  and  take  Into  cus- 
tody, with  or  without  process,  any  person 
who  may  violate  any  of  said  provisions: 
Proiided.  That  no  person  shall  be  arrested 
without  process  for  a  violation  not  commit- 
ted in  the  ab.sence  of  some  one  of  the  afore- 
said persons:  And  provided  further.  That 
whenever  any  arrest  Is  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  the  person  so  arrested 
shall  be  brought  forthwith  before  a  com- 
missioner, judge,  or  court  of  the  United 
States  for  examination  of  the  offenses  alleged 
against  him  and  such  commissioner,  judge, 
or  court  shall  proceed  In  respect  thereto  as 
authorized  by  law  In  cases  of  crimes  against 
the  United  States. 

"Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  be  In  addition  to 
other  laws  for  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  Interstate  or  navigable  waters  and 
shall  not  be  construed  £is  repealing,  modi- 
fying, or  in  any  manner  affecting  the  provi- 
sions of  such  laws." 


to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  during  the  ad- 
jouriunent  of  the  Senate  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorro'w. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President,  President  pro  tempore,  or  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore  be  authorized 


DEATH  OF  BOB  PERRY,  ASSISTANT 
TO  THE  PHYSICIAN  OF  THE  CAP- 
ITOL 

'Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  it  is 
with  the  deepest  regret  and  sadness  that 
I  advise  the  Senate  of  the  passing  of  Bob 
Perry,  a.ssi.stant  to  the  phy.sician  of  the 
Capitol.  Illness  came  upon  him  sud- 
denly, and  he  died  early  this  morning 
after  a  brief  confinement  in  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital. 

During  the  15  years  in  which  he  served 
in  the  physician's  oCfice,  Bob  Perry  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  a  sure  compe- 
tency, a  warm  courtesy,  and  a  friendly 
cheerfulness  which  endeared  him  to  all 
of  us.  Bob  Perry  was  among  the  most 
respected  of  men  on  Capitol  Hill.  His 
friends  were  legion  both  on  the  House 
and  Senate  sides.  I  doubt  that  there  is 
an  office  in  the  Congress  whose  stafi  has 
not  been  helped  through  a  minor  ache 
or  pain  or  more  serious  difficulties  at  one 
time  or  another  by  Bob  Perry.  There  is 
not  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  not 
known  his  careful  ministrations.  I  feel 
his  loss  as  a  deeply  personal  one  because 
his  kindness  and  understanding  toward 
me  were  unfailing. 

As  a  career  man  In  Congress,  no  less 
than  in  the  Na\T.  as  a  human  being  and 
humanitariar.  Bob  Perry  was  a  fine  pub- 
lic servant.  His  family  and  loved  ones 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
memory.  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  I  extend  to 
them  our  deepest  sympathies  on  their 
loss. 

THE  AIRLINES  STRIKE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
planned  to  make  this  speech  earlier  to- 
day, but  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  I  post- 
poned it  until  we  finished  the  bill  upon 
wliich  we  have  just  voted. 

I  make  this  speech  on  some  .salient 
issues  in  the  airline  strike  in  behalf  of 
the  Emergency  Board  and  through  the 
Emergency  Board  on  behalf  of  the 
administration. 

Today  Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  reported  "no  progress"  in  the  5- 
day-old  strike  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinist.';  agaiiist  five  major 
airlines. 

From  all  appearances,  this  could  be  a 
long  .strike.  I  say  this  because  the  union 
and  airlines  reached  no  agreement  after 
collective  bargaining  for  some  5  months 
and  mediation  with  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  over  a  3-month  period. 

The  lAM  union  then  refu.sed  arbitra- 
tion proffered  by  the  National  Mediation 
Board  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  pro- 
cedure. The  union  set  a  strike  deadline 
of  April  23.  1966.  which  was  only  averted 
by  the  President  creating  an  Emergency 
Board  on  April  21.  I  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Board  along  with  Mr. 
David  Ginsburg,  prominent  Washingto- 
nian  and  a  lawyer  very  knowledgeable  In 
the  labor  relations  field,  and  Dr.  Richard 
E.  Neustadt.  professor  of  government  at 
Harvard   University,   assistant   dean   at 
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Harvard,  and  a  dLstlnguished  and  practi- 
cal economist.  The  Emergency  Board 
met  at  the  convenience  of  the  union  and 
airlines.  We  heard  all  the  testimony  and 
evidence  either  side  desired  to  offer.  We 
made  a  record  of  testimony  and  exhibits 
of  3,000  pages.  As  a  quasijudlclal  board 
we  based  our  report  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  record  of  hearings  made  by 
the  parties. 

With  regard  to  that  record,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  lAM  Union  did  not  main- 
tain their  burden  of  proof  on  several 
issues. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Siemiller,  president  of  the 
lAM,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  President  In 
which  he  stated: 

In  our  opinion  the  appointment  of  such 
a  Board  (Emergency  Board)  would  be  a  total 
waste  of  time  at  the  ta.xpayers  expense. 

This  telegram  was  uiiion  exhibit  No. 
1  at  the  Emergency  Board  hearings.    In 
fact,  the  first  argument  of  counsel  for 
the  union  at  the  Emergency  Board  hear- 
ings was  opposition  to  the  hearing  being 
conducted  by  the  President's  Emergency 
Board.     He  based  his  opposition  on  the 
false   assumption   that   the   Board   was 
bound  by  a  3.2  giudelinc  and  tliat  there- 
fore the  hearing  was  of  htUe  value  for 
coiisideration  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 
I  want  the  Senate  and  the  country  to 
know  that  at  that  point  in  the  hearing — 
as  the  transcript  will  show — I  made  It 
clear  that  the  Board  was  not  bound  by 
the  Presidential  guidelines  nor  by  any 
obligation  to.  or  control  by,  the  adminis- 
tration in  reaching  the  findings.    I  made 
it  clear  to  the  parties  that  such  a  charge 
agaiiost  the  Board  was  a  reflection  not 
only  upon  the  Board  but  also  upon  the 
President   of    the    United   Slates.     The 
Board  made  clear  that  the  function  of 
the  Board  was  to  hear  the  cndencc  pre- 
sented by  the  union  and  airlines — con- 
sider it  with  tlie  interests  of  both  parties 
and  the  public  interest  in  tliis  national 
dispute — and  to  reach  a  just  and  fair 
settlement  on  the  record  for  the  workers, 
the  airlines,  and  in  the  public  interest. 
The  burden  of  proof  rested  on  each  Issue 
in  accordance  with  which  side  was  tlie 
proponent  of  the  Lssue. 

The    Board    followed    this    procedure 
and  rendered  its  report  to  the  President 
on  June  5,  1966,  based  upon  the  evidence 
submitted  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  union  is  now  dis- 
appointed with  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
sustain  Its  burden  of  proof  on  a  given 
issue,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Board. 
Its  failure  to  sustain  its  burden  of  proof 
Is  no  justification  for  calling  the  strike. 
The    Boards    recommendations    pro- 
vided substantial  increases  in  the  wages 
of  the  workers — 48  cents  per  hour  for 
mechanics,  over  a  3 '2-year  period,  from 
$3.52    per    hour    to    $4    per    hour;    an 
eighth  holiday.  Good  Friday;   a  fourth 
week  of  paid  holiday  aft^r  15  years'  serv- 
ice in  addition  to  the  pre.sent  vacation 
of  2  weeks  after  1  year,  and  3  weeks  after 
10  years;  and  other  recommendations  on 
local  Issues  favorable  in  some  instances 
to  the  union  and  some  to  the  airlines. 

In  regard  to  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions on  the  3! 2-year  contract,  one  of 
the  issues  before  the  Board  was  whether 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board 
should  be  retroactive  to  January  1,  196«. 


As  the  Chairman  has  pointed  out,  the 
Board  could  have  recommended  a  3-year 
contract  running  from  July  1,  1966,  but 
the  Board  decided  to  give  retroactivity 
to  January  1,  1966,  and  to  provide  for  a 
3!i-year  period  Instead  of  a  3-year  pe- 
riod. In  view  of  the  fact  that  retroactiv- 
ity was  grant^'d.  I  want  to  say  most  -e- 
si>ectfully  that  the  union,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  did  not  .stLFtain  any  burden 
of  proof  for  a  limitation  of  the  contract 
to  a  3-year  period. 

In  view  of  the  union's  request  for 
retroactivity,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  that  the  union  was  entitled  to 
retroactivity,  but  only  on  condition  that 
the  period  of  Uie  contract  should  extend 
for  3'i  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  tills 
additional  comment  in  regard  to  the  un- 
ion's request  for  a  so-called  escalator 
clau.se.  If  we  read  the  new.spapcrs  in  re- 
pard  to  the  statements  the  union  is  now 
makinp  about  an  escalator  clause,  we  will 
find  nothing  in  the  statement  that  de- 
scribes the  kind  of  escalator  clause  they 
request. 

When  we  refer  to  the  cost-of-living 
escalator  clause  in  a  labor  contract — and 
such  clauses  exist  in  some  contracts,  but 
a  decreasing  number  of  contracts— the 
evidence  In  the  case  shows  a  great  de- 
cline in  the  granting  of  escalator  clauses 
either  through  collective  bargaining  or 
by  arbitration.  But  an  escalator  clause 
is  a  clause  which  provides  for  an  auto- 
matic increase  In  wage  rates  if  the  cost 
of  living  goes  up  a  fixed  ijercentage, 
which  may  be  .set  out  in  the  agreement! 
but  al.so  provides  for  a  reduction  Iri 
wages  if  the  cost  of  living  goes  down. 

The  request  of  this  union  was  a  request 
for  a  one-way  street.  The  union  was  not 
offering  a  proposal  for  an  escalator 
clau.se  to  provide  for  a  decrease  in  wage 
rates  if  the  cost  of  living  went  down,  only 
If  the  cost  of  living  went  up. 

What  the  Board  provided  was  that  if 
the  cost  of  living  went  up  1  percent  or 
more  over  the  average  period  since 
December  1966,  there  could  be  a  reopener 
on  wages,  but  the  reopener  on  wages  was 
to  be  decided  by  a  board  of  arbitration  to 
be  selected  by  the  parties.  In  case  they 
could  not  agree  upon  the  membership  of 
the  board,  the  board  would  be  chosen 
from  a  list  of  arbitrators  to  be  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

It  was  not  a  reopening  clause  which 
permitt<-d  the  right  to  strike  during  the 
life  of  the  contract,  but  only  the  re- 
opener within  the  life  of  the  contract  for 
the  adjustment  of  wages  in  relation  to 
the  formula  which  the  board  set  out  in 
respect  to  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Board— impressed  by  the  union's 
concern  about  Inflation — pro\'ided  for  a 
reopener  on  wage  negotiation  if,  by  E>e- 
cember  1967,  the  cost  of  living  since  De- 
cember 1966  has  Increased  1  percent  or 
more  over  the  average  annual  Increase 
in  the  consumer  price  index  during  the 
5-year  period,  1962-66. 

Prior  to  the  report  being  made  to  the 
President,  the  lAM  union  representa- 
tive—Mr. Ramsey— and  the  airlines  rep- 
resentative—Mr. Curtain— requested  to 
meet  privately  with  the  Board, 

Mr.  President,  they  made  that  request 
after  I  had  formally  closed  the  hearings. 


at  about  20  minutes  to  1.  after  the  noon 
that  the  hearings  were  closed,  and  after 
the  long  record  had  been  made  during 
the  preceding  3  weeks  on  the  case. 

I  set  an  informal  hearing  for  3  o'clock 
that  afternoon.  At  the  3  o'clock  meeting 
the  lAM  representative  slated  to  the 
Board  that  he  had  no  authority  to  dis- 
cuss a  settlement;  and  furtlier.  tliat  in 
all  probability  whatever  recommenda- 
tioixs  were  to  be  made  by  the  Board  to 
the  President,  the  union  would  reject 
them. 

I  said  to  coimsel  for  the  union  that  in 
my  32  years  of  settling  labor  disputes, 
never  before  had  I  been  presented  with 
a  suggestion  from  the  repre^eniative  of 
a  union  that  the  decision  which  had  not 
even  been  written  yet.  and  the  record 
which  had  not  even  been  analyzed  by 
the  Emergency  Board,  would.  In  all  prob- 
ability, be  rejected  by  the  union 

In  other  words,  this  union  was  .saying 
to  the  Board,  "regardless  of  what  your 
findings  and  report  may  be,  we  probably 
will  reject  them."  He  asked  that  Uie 
Board  make  itself  available  to  serve  as 
mediator  aft^r  the  Board's  report  was 
submit UKl  to  the  parties. 

Ail  of  this,  in  retrospect,  gives  cau."=« 
for  believing  that  appai'ently  tills  union 
throughout  the  hearings  was  iiching  for 
a  strike.  In  other  words,  what  the  union 
was  saying  to  the  Board  at  the  informal 
hearings,  which  were  held  after  li.-^ 
formal  hearings  had  closed,  was:  "Re- 
gardless of  what  your  findings  maj-  be. 
we  will  reject  them." 

Coun.sel  point-ed  out  that  this  Is  a 
policy  which  had  been  followed  by  this 
particular  union  in  connection  with" other 
emergency  meetings.  But  counsel  for 
the  union  and  for  the  carriei's  asked  the 
^oard.  under  tlie  circumstances,  if  it 
would  make  itself  available  to  serve  as 
mediators  after  the  Boards  report  was 
submitted  to  the  President. 

I  stat«l  to  the  counsel  for  the  union 
and  for  the  carriers  that  I  had  never  en- 
countered a  position  such  as  was  taken 
by  the  union.  I  pointed  out  that  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  the  Emergency 
Board  would  go  out  of  existence  'when  we 
filed  our  report  with  the  President,  and 
that  therefore  the  Board  could  not  ac- 
cept the  suggestion  made  by  both  coun- 
sel that  the  Board  make  itself  available 
to  mediate  differences  which  might  arise 
over  the  Board  s  repoi-t.  which  had  not 
even  been  written.  However,  the  next 
day  counsel  for  the  union  and  carriers 
went  to  Secretary  Winz  and  AssisUnt 
Secretary  Reynolds  and  asked  them  to 
arrange  to  have  me  appointed  as  a  special 
mediator  after  the  Boards  report  was 
filed  with  the  President. 

When  Secretary  Wutz  and  Assi.slant 
Secretary  Reynolds  reported  Uiat  to  the 
Board,  I  told  them  it  would  be  an  im- 
proper course  of  action  for  me  to  follow. 
I  made  clear  that  if  the  President  w  anted 
any  member  of  the  Board  to  act  on  the 
case  after  the  Board  filed  its  report,  then 
the  entire  Board  should  be  appointed 
as  a  Mediation  Board,  as  was  done  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  2941  in  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  case. 

I  happened  also  be  chairman  of  that 
Eniergency  Board.  However,  I  made 
clear  to  Secretary  Wirtz  and  AssisUnt 
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Secretary  ReynolHs  that  I  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  following  such  a  course  of 
action  in  this  case;  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  I  involve  myself  fur- 
ther in  the  case  except  on  request  of  the 
President  along  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Board. 

Coupled  with  the  history  of  collective 
bartiainins  and  mediation,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  present  a  case  for  the  union  de- 
mands during  the  hearing,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  lAM  Union  represent- 
atives believe  the  bargaining  power  they 
have  in  striking  this  vital  industry  could 
produce  a  settlement  in  accordance  with 
their  demands. 

I  believe  this  to  be  unfair  to  their  own 
membership  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation.  A  nation  which  is 
now  involved  in  Vietnam  is  in  need  of 
one  of  its  vital  industries— the  trans- 
portation of  people  and  material  over 
our  airways.  Although  I  am  opposed  to 
our  Involvement  in  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
nevertheless  we  are  in  it.  Until  we  can 
change  our  foreign  {wlicy  in  Vietnam,  we 
have  a  duty  to  forgo  strikes  in  every 
instance  where  peaceful  procedures  are 
available  to  the  disputants.  Such  \no- 
cedures  are  available  in  this  case. 

I  further  remind  Senators  that  the.se 
carriers  repre.sent  over  60  percent  of  the 
domestic  trunkline  indu.str>'  as  measured 
by  passenger  miles.  The  lAM  repre- 
sents 35.399  of  the  5  airlines  employees. 
Why  hai  the  lAM  Union  leadership 
called  this  strike,  which  is  clearly  not  in 
the  national  interest,  nor  in  the  intere.st 
of  the  workers  and  employees  in  this 
great   transportation    industry? 

It  is  clearly  not  a  fight  for  union  se- 
curity, since  this  union  has  represented 
these  employees  for  decades.  There  is 
no  question  of  the  right  of  the  union 
to  exist  and  represent  these  employees. 
It  is  not  a  struggle  for  higher  pay  in  an 
imderpaid  Industry  It  is  not  a  s:rike 
that  seeks  to  guarantee  to  the  imion  the 
right  to  bargain.  It  enjoys  that  right. 
Collective  bargaining  in  this  industry 
over  the  years  has  had  a  fairly  good 
record. 

Ten  years  ago  employees  of  the  air- 
lines involved  in  this  strike  were  very 
well  paid.  They  earned  more  per  hour 
than  the  workers  in  all  but  five  of  our 
manufacturing  industries. 

I  make  these  statements  about  what  the 
record  of  our  hearings  shows  because  the 
union  propaganda  released  to  the  press 
seeks  to  give  the  impression  that  these 
employees  are  grossly  imderpaid.  The 
record  does  not  support  the  assertion  of 
the  union.  The  union  failed  to  sustain 
the  burden  of  proof  of  .showing  that,  on 
the  wage  i.ssue.  employees  of  the  union 
are  grossly  underpaid. 

In  the  succeeding  decade,  airline  wages 
have  increased  faster  than  those  of  most 
other  workers.  Average  straight  time 
earnings  of  manufacturing  workers  in- 
crea-sed  39  percent  between  1956  and 
1966.  But  the  airline  workers  repre- 
sented by  lAM  have  had  increases 
amounting  to  56  percent  compared  with 
39  percent  for  manufacturing  workers 
in  the  country. 

Now,  and  in  every  year  since  1962,  the 
average  hourly  earnings  of  the  workers 
represented  by  lAM  on  these  five  airlines 
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have  exceeded  those  in  any  manufactur- 
ing industry  and  have  passed  those 
ean^ed  by  railroad  maintenance  em- 
ployees. 

The  airline  employees  represented  by 
the  lAM  have  also  enjoyed  fringe  bene- 
fits that  compare  most  favorably  with 
those  of  employees  of  other  Industries. 
For  example,  the  pension  benefits  result- 
ing from  a  good  percentage  of  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  employers  have  been 
better  than  benefits  in  such  I'^ading  in- 
dustries as  automobiles,  aerospace,  or 
steel.  In  fact,  in  my  judgment,  the  trend 
in  regard  to  pension  benefits  and  welfare 
benefits  is  in  the  direction  of  having 
employers  assume  most,  if  no*  all  of  the 
cost  of  the  payment  for  those  benefits  on 
the  economic  theory  that  these  benefits 
shoud  be  con.sidered  as  a  part  of  the  wage 
cost. 

Take  a  look  at  the  transcript  of  the 
record  that  was  made  before  our  Board. 
The  union  representatives  failed  to  pre- 
sent any  evidence  that  would  justify  the 
Board's  granting  a  recommendation  that 
would  require  the  airlines  to  pay  more, 
if  not  all,  of  the  cost  of  the  pension  and 
welfare  benefit  funds. 

Tlie  Board  could  not  try  the  ca.se  for 
counsel  for  the  union.  Tliat  was  his  re- 
sponsibility: not  the  responsibility  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  had  to  take  the  rec- 
ord which  counsel  for  tlie  union  made  for 
tiie  union  and  render  a  judicial  decision 
on  that  record.  That  is  what  is  required 
In  a  quasi-judicial  hearing. 

What  the  parties  might  be  able  to 
mediate  between  themselves  in  further 
mediation  is  another  matt€r,  and  is  not 
within  tlie  province  of  the  Board. 

With  regard  to  the  union's  objections 
to  the  reiwrt  of  the  Board,  in  that  it  did 
not  get  anything  with  regard  to  welfare 
and  pension  benefits.  I  point  out  it  is  no 
one's  fault  but  the  union's,  for  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  it  failed  to  make  a  ca.se  in 
support  of  that  issue. 

Had  the  union  sustained  its  case  by  a 
pretwndeiance  of  the  evidence,  there  is 
no  question  what  the  position  of  this 
Chairman  and  his  two  colleagues  on  the 
Board  would  have  been.  The  union's  re- 
quest would  have  been  granted.  But  a 
request  cannot  be  granted  without  sup- 
porting evidence. 

Similarly,  vacation  and  otlier  benefits 
of  the  airline  employees  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  in  other  industries.  But 
in  this  case.  Mr.  President,  the  umon  won 
a  great  breakthrough  on  the  vacation  is- 
sue, for  the  union  obtained  from  this 
Board — we  were  satisfied  that  the  evi- 
dence supported  the  uiiion's  position— a 
4  weeks"  vacation  with  pay  after  15  years 
of  service. 

Mr.  President,  one  can  count  on  the 
fingers  of  his  2  hands — in  fact,  one  can- 
not find  10  major  collecti"e  bargaining 
agreements  in  American  industry  under 
wliich  tlie  employee  gets  4  weeks'  vaca- 
tion after  15  years  of  service.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  the  union,  and  it  had 
great  weight  with  the  Board,  that,  after 
all.  this  involves  a  24-hour-a-day,  52- 
week-a-year,  365-day-servlce  require- 
ment from  the  employees  who  work  for 
the  airlines.  Airlines  operate  24  hours 
a  dav:  therefore,  these  workers,  because 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  industry,  do 


not  have  all  of  the  time  available  to  them 
that  exists  in  an  industry  that  does  not 
have  to  operate  on  a  24 -hour  basis. 

This  means,  for  example,  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  scheduling  of  shifts  in 
the  airlines,  that  a  worker's  economic 
freedom  is  somewhat  limited  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  industry.  We  weighed  all 
those  factors,  and  we  gave  the  union 
what  I  considered — as  I  said  at  the  meet- 
ing with  the  parties  when  I  explained  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board — what  we 
considered  to  be  a  very  important  pace- 
setting  breakthrough  in  regard  to  a  va- 
cation allowance,  by  allowing  them  4 
weeks  after  15  years  of  service. 

If  the  union  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Board,  an  airplane 
mechanic  would  make  during  the  coming 
year  $3.64  an  hour.  Without  aiiy  over- 
time, this  would  amount  to  about  $650 
a  month.  Contrast  airline  wages  with 
the  average  of  $2.70  an  hour,  including 
overtime,  now  earned  in  manufacturing, 
or  the  $1.91  an  hour  now  earned  in  retail 
trade,  and  it  will  t>e  .seen  that  the  union 
did  not  suffer  any  discrimination  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board. 

In  a  labor  dispute  such  as  this,  all  the 
wage  discussion  revolves  around  what  is 
called  the  pace-setting  rate.  The  pace- 
setting  rate  in  this  indu-strj'  is  $3.52  for 
the  mechanic  who  has  reached  the  high 
point  of  pay. 

■What  did  the  union  ask  for?  Four 
dollars  and  four  cents  in  36  months. 
What  did  the  Board  recommend?  Four 
dollars  in  42  months,  which  included 
retroactivity  to  January  1,  1966. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  involved 
in  .several  hundred  labor  settlements  in 
the  last  32  years,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  wage  settlement  in  which  I  have 
ever  been  involved  that,  in  my  judgment, 
was  more  fair,  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence .submitted  to  a  quasi- judicial  tri- 
bunal of  which  I  was  a  memb<'r,  than 
our  recommendation  of  $4  for  this  pace- 
setting  rate,  after  42  months. 

Therefore,  in  fairness  to  the  Board, 
and  in  fairness  to  the  President,  who  ap- 
pointed the  Board.  I  must  answer  the 
misleading  propaganda  of  the  union  tliat 
appears  in  the  daily  press  these  days, 
seeking  to  give  the  false  impression  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board  in 
some  way  discriminated  against  the 
union. 

Mr.  President,  the  union  got  a  good 
wage  settlement.  It  got  a  noninflation- 
ary  wage  .settlement — and  I  shall  have 
something  to  say,  before  I  finish  this 
speech,  aixiut  the  demands  of  the  union 
for  an  inflationary  wage  settlement. 

Furthermore,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
place  for  me  to  make  an  additional  ixiint 
in  regard  to  another  gain  that  the  union 
made  in  regard  to  wages  which  its  proof 
justified.  The  airlines  have,  for  a  long 
time,  had  a  .series  of  time  steps  that  an 
employee  had  to  work  through  before  he 
reached,  for  example,  the  $3.52  rate  for 
mechanics.  They  had  similar  time 
schedule  wage  steps  that  all  their  other 
employes  falling  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  case  had  to  work  through 
before  they  received  the  top  rate. 

Sometimes  those  wage  steps  would  be 
2.  3,  4,  or  6  months.  In  other  words, 
they  would  hire  an  employee  at  a  given 


rate,  and  then  in  2,  3,  4.  or  6  months,  de- 
pending upon  what  the  particular  job 
classification  was,  he  would  receive  the 
next  increase  in  wages,  and  then  a  third 
and  then  a  fourth  increase.  In  fact,  in 
one  case,  as  I  recall  the  evidence,  the 
employees  had  to  go  through  five  steps. 
The  carriers,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  did  not  sustain  their  burden  of 
proof  on  this  issue,  for  it  was  the  carriers 
who  sought  to  retain  this  method  of 
time-step  scheduling  of  wage  rate  pay- 
ments. The  Board  eliminated  tlie  first 
step  and  the  next  to  the  last  step,  .so 
that  if  there  was  a  three-step  schedule, 
the  workers  would  start  at  the  second 
step  and  then  move  to  the  third  step.  If 
it  was  a  four-step  program,  we  elimi- 
nated the  second  step  and  the  third  step. 
We  eliminated  two  of  the  steps  that 
previously  had  prevailed  in  regard  to 
their  reaching  the  maximum  wage  rate. 
We  pointed  out  that  any  further  adjust- 
ment of  this  matter  of  wage  step  in- 
creases was  a  subject  for  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  next  agreement. 

Under  examination  by  the  Board,  as 
the  transcript  of  the  record  will  show, 
the  carriers  could  not  sustain,  for  ex- 
ample, a  wage-step  requirement  for  a 
pastry  baker  in  tlie  lunchroom — and 
tho.se  employees  fall  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  union  in  this  case — by  hiring 
a  pastry  baker  in  the  first  place  on  the 
assumption  that  he  can  bake  pastrj'.  and 
then  requiring  that  lie  cannot  receive 
the  top  wage  until  he  ?oe5  through  three 
or  four  of  the  so-called  wage  steps.  In 
fact,  the  carriers  did  not  sustain  their 
burden  of  proof  that  there  is  any  justi- 
fication for  keeping  a  wage  rat*  time 
schedule  increase  program  for  me- 
chanics in  the  number  of  wage  steps 
that  presently  exist. 

So  we  eliminated  two  of  those  steps. 
But.  Mr.  President,  we  hear  not  a  word 
from  the  union,  in  the  releases  that  it 
makes  to  the  publ.c.  in  regard  to  the 
substantial  wage  increase  that  the  Board 
granted  these  workers.  For  they  would 
arrive  at  the  $3.52.  or  at  their  top  wage 
rate  in  the  other  job  classifications,  in 
much  less  time,  under  the  new  contract 
that  we  recommended,  than  would  be 
the  case  under  the  old  contract. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.  In  just  a  moment. 
The  union  made  its  case  on  this  point, 
but  the  carriers  failed  to  make  their 
case;  and  if  Senators  will  read  the  de- 
cision of  the  Board,  they  will  see  that 
the  Board  made  very  clear  to  the  parties 
the  reason  for  its  granting  this  request 
of  the  union. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Board  concluded 
that  the  steps  required  by  the  employer 
for  an  employee  to  reach  the  maximum 
salary  were  too  great  a  burden  upon  the 
employee  and  that,  therefore,  two  steps 
should  be  eliminated  in  order  to  allow 
the  workers  to  reach  the  maximum  pay 
more  quickly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  one  way  of  put- 
ting it.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  puts 
it  another  way.  The  employers  failed  to 
show  that  this  amount  of  time  was 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  a  top 
mechanic.    In    many    Instances    a    top 


mechanic  Is  hired  in  the  first  instance, 
and  he  should  be  started  at  $3.52  in  the 
beginning. 

The  carriers  failed  to  show  that  any 
considerable  amount  of  time  was  needed 
for  the  so-called  training  of  a  mechanic, 
and  certainly  it  would  not  require  the 
same  amount  of  time  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  train  a  cook,  a  p^try  cook,  a 
ramp  man,  or  a  cleaner  to  use  the  uten- 
sils required  to  clean  a  plane  after  it 
lands. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  required  before 
tho.se  men  got  the  top  rate  of  pay.  We 
eliminated  those  two  steps. 

We  said  to  the  employers.  "The  next 
time  you  negotiate  a  contract,  you  ought 
to  see  what  you  can  do  about  eliminating 
more  stops.  You  know  what  the  re- 
quirements are  in  the  industry  to  give 
the  employees  suflicient  training  to  earn 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  next  step 
justifies." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  hav'e  heard  what 
the  Senator  said.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  steps  required  by 
the  employers  were  far  greater  in  point 
of  time  than  was  needed  to  prepare  the 
employee  for  an  efficient  fulfillment  of 
the  task  required  by  the  particular  job? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tliat  is  exactly  what 
the  Board  found.  That  is  the  rea.son 
why  we  eliminated  two  steps.  The  effect 
was  to  give  a  wage  increa.se  to  the  em- 
ployees. It  means  that  another  man  is 
employed  in  the  first  instance  and  he  gets 
his  wage  Increase  very  quickly.  It  means 
that  it  helps  the  people  up  the  line  be- 
cause we  eliminated  the  next  to  the  last 
step,  and  there  are  thousands  of  em- 
ployees who  are  now  in  the  second  step. 
It  Is  a  four-step  progression.  They  call 
them  progression  rates.  If  they  are  on 
the  second  rate  of  progression,  and  there 
are  four  progression  steps  before  they 
get  to  the  top  pay.  our  decision  eliminates 
the  third  step  completely,  and  the  em- 
ployees would  go  from  the  second  step 
to  what  is  now  the  fourth  step.  That  is 
a  wage  increase,  and  a  substantial  wage 
increase. 

I  make  this  statement  in  fairness  to 
the  Board  and  in  fairness  to  my  Presi- 
dent. Let  us  not  forget  that  the  President 
studied  this  report.  He  received  the  re- 
port on  Sunday  and  he  studied  the  report 
until  he  met  with  us  on  Tuesday. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I 
marvel  at  the  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
President  concerning  the  technical  mat- 
ters that  are  in  the  report.  It  is  a  highly 
complex  case. 

As  we  sat  down  to  explain  th?  report 
to  tiie  President,  there  were  ver>-  few 
points  in  regard  to  which  he  needed  any 
explanation.  He  had  so  thoroughly 
studied  the  report  that  he  was  verv  fa- 
miliar with  what  the  Board  had  done. 
On  the  basis  of  his  familiarity  and  our 
answers  to  the  questions  he  put  to  us, 
he  Lssued  the  statement  which  is  already 
a  part  of  the  Record,  in  which  he  en- 
dorsed the  report  of  the  Board  and 
recommended  that  the  parties  settle 
their  differences  within  the  framework  of 
the  report. 

The  President  recognized  from  the 
beginning,  as  did  the  Board,  that  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  the  parties  are 
under    no    obligation    automatically    to 


accept  the  recommendation  of  an  emer- 
gency board,  and  frequently  they  do  not. 
They  have  30  days  in  which  to  nego- 
tiate further  between  themselves  in 
regard  to  po.ssible  modifications  of  the 
Board  s  report  on  the  basis  of  learning 
from  the  report  what  they  did  not  show 
in  the  case  itself  and  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
senting additional  evidence  in  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  mediation  settlement — 
not  before  the  Board.  The  Board,  as 
I  said  before  the  Senator  from  Ohio  en- 
tered the  Chamber,  sat  as  judges  and 
quasi-judicial  officers  and  judged  the 
case  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted. 

The  act  itself  provides  for  a  mediation 
ad.rastment  for  a  30-day  period. 

The  Senator  will  see  before  I  finish  my 
statement  that  a  peaceful  procedure  is 
available  to  the  parties  and  tliat  there  is 
no  justification  for  a  strike.  The  union 
is  not  in  jeopardy. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  the  right 
of  the  union  to  be  protected  in  its  col- 
lective bargaining  right.  Therefore,  in 
this  period  of  crisis,  as  I  said  earlier 
in  my  speech,  in  my  judgment  there  is 
not  the  slightest  justification  for  the 
union  to  try  to  coerce  its  demand  upon 
the  public,  the  airlines,  and  the  Govern- 
ment by  way  of  a  picket  line. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.,  Mr,  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  information  on  my  part, 
were  all  of  the  airlines  involved  in  the 
dispute? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No ;  only  the  employees 
of  the  five  airlines  that  fall  under  the 
contract  with  the  LAM.  They  consisted 
of  the  mechanics,  the  ramp  men.  the 
various  service  employees,  and  some  of 
the  restaurant  employees  who  are  or- 
Ranized — the  so-called  nonoperating  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  that  include 
the  captains  and  the  navigators? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  think  the  best 
analogy  I  can  give  is  the  railroad  indus- 
tr>-.  In  the  railroad  industry  we  have 
t!ie  fi\e  operating  brotherhoods  and  the 
nonoperating  brotherhoods.  It  is  the 
nonoperating  unions  within  the  five  air- 
lines that  are  involved. 

The  Emergency  Board  recommended  a 
settlement  that  is  both  fair  and  gen- 
erous to  the  workers  yet  in  keeping  with 
our  policies  of  minimizing  inflationary 
pressures.  The  union  demands  would 
raise  the  cost  of  .settlement  about  50  per- 
cent above  the  cost  of  the  contract  rec- 
ommended by  the  Board.  If  these  union 
demands  were  to  be  met.  how  could  we 
continue  to  ask  for  restraint  and  mod- 
eration by  workers  in  other  industries? 
If  these  iniion  demands  were  to  be  met 
and  then  were  matched  by  others,  what 
would  hapen  to  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
American  people  ? 

I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate  for 
me  to  point  out  that  over  in  the  wings 
on  this  great  economic  stage  involving 
labor  relations  at  the  present  time  In 
America  Is  a  long  waiting  line  of  par- 
ticipants waiting  to  walk  out  on  the 
stage. 

Contract  after  contract  is  awaiting  ne- 
gotiation. Potential  dispute  after  poten- 
tial dispute  is  waiting  in  the  wings  of  tliis 
great  industrial  theater  to  participate  in 
the  act. 
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Mr.  President,  If  this  union  Is  permitted 
to  blow  the  Ud  off  as  far  as  any  inflation- 
ary control  Is  concerned — and  I  believe  In 
voluntary  Inflationary  control— I  want 
to  say  this  afternoon  to  the  Senate  what 
I  think  will  soon  become  the  obUeatlon 
and  rosponsibiUty  and  duty  of  Conoress; 
that  Is.  to  pass  a  package  of  legislation 
that  I  hope  will  not  have  to  be  passed. 
That  coucenis  legislation  for  contiol  of 
Inflation.  If  thi.s  union  is  successful  In 
bringing  to  an  end  voluntary  inflationary 
control  whereby  management  and  labor 
apply  sensible  rules  of  roa.son  to  the  econ- 
omy of  this  counln,'.  there  is  no  doubt 
that  mflation  will  inflame  the  economy  of 
this  country  and  bum  up  the  dollar  as 
far  as  its  present  value  *s  concerned  un- 
less inflationar>'  control  legislatlor  Is 
passed. 

Ms.  President.  I  have  great  difficulty, 
as  my  record  in  the  Senate  indicate:.  In 
recoucilinK  inflation  control  legislation 
with  a  free  economy.  A  free  economy 
is  a  precious  possession  for  the  Ame  ican 
people  to  rct^ifi  and  to  malntair  be- 
cause of  its  direct  relationship  to  i>oIlt- 
ical  freedom.  PoUtlcal  freedom  cannot 
be  separaU-d  from  economic  freedom.  I 
have  said  this  ad  infinitum  durlni;  my 
service  in  the  Senate,  and  it  is  a  tiuism 
that  IS  unanswerable. 

As  one  who  need  not  apologize  tc  any 
labor  leader  or  to  any  management  lead- 
er for  my  record  of  trying  to  settle  labor 
disputes  on  the  basis  of  the  evidenc  i  In- 
volved in.  cases,  I  make  my  plea  agam 
this  afternooi\,  as  I  have  many  timss  m 
the  past,  to  the  participants  in  this  dis- 
pute I  a-sk  them  to  substitute  the  rule 
of  reason  for  the  picket  Une  or  for  any 
adamant  refusal  on  the  part  of  man- 
atjoment.  I  ask  them  to  consider  any  ad- 
justment, nomnflationary  in  nature,  of 
the  issues  involved  in  this  dispute,  and  to 
settle  the  case  within  the  framework  of 
that  precious  system  of  economic  free- 
dom that  we  call  free  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

That  is  the  issue,  and  all  the  seman- 
tics, all  the  emotionalLsm.  and  all  the 
name  calling  by  the  participants  in  this 
dispute  will  not  change  the  reality  of 
that  truism. 

That  is  why  I  speak  tliis  afternoon, 
under  an  obligation,  in  my  judgment,  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  Board  and  under 
an  obUgaUon  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  appointed  the  Board, 
and  In  support  of  the  position  that  the 
President  has  taken  concerning  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Board.  I  plead 
again  that  the  officers  and  the  members 
of  this  union  withdraw  the  picket  lines, 
go  back  to  work,  and  get  back  to  the 
mediation  Ubie.  That  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  union. 

If  that  course  were  followed,  the  car- 
riers would  have  a  corollary  responsi- 
bility of  seckuig  to  work  out.  wherever 
justified  by  the  fact^  and  the  evidence. 
an  adjustment  of  the  disputes  that 
exist.  That  is  what  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  contemplates  and  requires. 

If  both  sides  would  meet  on  the  basis 
of  that  approach,  I  am  satisfied  that  by 
the  exercise  of  .■such  industrial  states- 
maruship.  great  losses  to  this  Republic 
could  be  avoided. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LADSCIIE.  To  what  extent  do 
the  demands  at  present  of  the  union 
exceed  the  award  that  was  made  by  the 
Board? 

Mr.  MORSE.    By  50  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Board  listened 
to  the  argtunents  of  the  union  and  the 
ar'-cumcnts  of  the  employers  and  made 
an  award,  but  it  feU  50  pcrcrnt  short 
of  what  the  unions  wanted.  What  does 
the  .50  percent  mean   in  dollars'^' 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  pranted  an  award 
that  would  have  amounted  to  about  a 
$76  million  increase.  The  union  a.sked 
for  SI 30  million.  I  understand  that  the 
union  is  now  down  to  $114  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  the  Board,  in  Its 
appraisal  of  all  the  claims  of  the  union 
and  the  employers,  granted  $76  million? 

Mr    MORSE.     $76  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  unions  arc  not 
content  with  that  and  have  decided  to 
paralyze  the  movement  of  the  airplanes 

of  the  countiT- 
Mr.  MORSE.    They  decided  to  go  on 

strike. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Well,  that  means 
paralyzation  in  the  main. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  thli\k  It  means  an  un- 
ju.^tiftable  blow  to  the  economy  of  the 
country.  I  think  it  also  is  unfair  to  the 
pubHc.  for  reasons  I  shall  set  forth 
shortly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Have  the  employers 
been  willing  to  go  beyond  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board,  and  have  the 
unions,  despite  that  willingness  of  the 
employers,  turned  down  the  position  of 
the  employers? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  am  advised  by  the  ad- 
ministraUon  that  the  employers  in  the 
mediation  conferences  that  have  been 
held  thus  far.  while  the  strike  gun  is 
beincr  pointed  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  willing  to  increase  the 
Board's  amount  by  $2  million,  and  are 
willing  to  eo  to  $78  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  quite  .sure  the 
Senator  will  not  agree  with  me  in  what 
I  am  about  to  .say.  Yesterday.  I  intro- 
duced a  bin  to  provide  for  compulsory 
arbitration  after  all  the  means  of  media- 
tion and  confiliation  have  been  ex- 
hau.sted  and  after  recommendations  as 
to  how  a  dispute  should  be  settled  have 
been  made  by  boards  of  the  t>-pe  on 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
served.  I  do  not  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  commit  himself,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  his  views. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  expressed  myself  In 
the  Senate  last  night  in  opposition  to 
compulsory  arbitration  legislation. 

My  recollection  may  l>e  inaccurate,  but 
I  believe  a  very  small  number  of  Senators 
voted  against  the  compulsory  arbitration 
bill  that  was  passed  within  the  last  few 
s-ears,  at  the  time  of  the  railroad  dispute, 
i  voted  against  that  legislation  and  spoke 
against  It.  because  this  is  my  view,  and 
honest  and  sincere  men  disagree  with  me. 
I  refused  to  take  the  position  that  we 
cannot  make  our  free  economy  work. 

In  my  judgment,  a  compulsory  arbi- 
tration law— I  shall  make  some  comment 
on  it  at  the  conclusion  of  this  manu- 


script—would contain  great  potentials 
for  danger  to  our  economic  system.  It 
would  contain  the  danger  of  turning  over 
to  third  parties  many  rights  of  manage- 
ment and  many  rights  of  labor. 

I  know  that  the  argument  on  the  other 
side  is  that  of  balancing  Interests.  But 
I  believe  that  In  the  long  run  we  would 
be  better  off  to  suffer  the  stings  and  tor- 
tures of  the  right  of  employers  to  lock 
out  and  of  unions  to  strike,  and  t<i  use 
the  other  means  at  our  disposal  to  bring 
an  end  to  e  strike  or  a  lockout,  rather 
than  resort  to  the  legislative  process. 

■wniile  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  wish  to 
sav  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  pub- 
lic sliould  become  familiar  with  the  facts 
involved  in  this  case,  supported  by  a 
government  which  makes  verj'  clear  that 
it  will  not  support  a  resort  to  economic 
force  in  a  situation  that  does  not  war- 
rant it,  It  would  not  take  American  labor 
long  to  appreciate  that  It  would  lose  more 
than  it  could  possibly  gain  by  continuing 
the  strike  The  best  enforcement 
weapon  that  exists  in  tliis  free  society, 
which  requires  men  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable in  disputes  such  as  this,  is  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  not  the 
pressure  of  legislation  Tliat  happens  to 
be  my  phihxsophy.  I  have  held  to  this 
philosophy  for  years. 

I  had  not  thought  about  It  for  a  long 
time,  but  I  suppose  that  is  the  result  of 
my  absorbing  the  teachings  of  the  two 
greatest  labor  economists  who  have 
taught  and  written  In  our  time  In  the 
United  States,  both  of  whom  were  teach- 
ers of  mine— the  incomparable  John  R. 
Commons,  of  the  University  of  WLscon- 
sln.  and  that  great  pupil  of  his.  who  be- 
came in  his  own  riglit  a  foremost  labor 
economist.  Prof.  Selig  Perlman. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  can  thorouglily  un- 
derstand, with  justification,  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  come.  But  in  this  Instance  the 
union  has  been  awarded  by  an  impartial 
arbitration  board  a  grant  which  is  lib- 
eral, in  accordance  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

After  the  award  has  been  made,  tlie 
employer  makes  concessions  in  excess  of 
those  made  by  the  Board  or  granted  by 
the  Board.  Yet  the  union  says  we  will 
strike  against  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  states  tliat 
we  should  rely  on  the  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  I  believe  that  public  opin- 
ion Is  a  %'er>'  powerful  force.  My  view 
is  that  public  opinion  has  failed  to  per- 
suade the  union  leaders  to  accept  the 
award  of  the  Board,  except  the  addi- 
tional concessions  made,  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  should  be  some  final  authority 
bv  way  of  an  arbitration  board. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
I  agree  that  there  is  considerable 
strength  In  each  of  these  arguments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  I  recognize  the 
merits  of  the  opposing  argument,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  public  opinion  has 
even  started  to  work  on  the  case  yet.  I 
do  not  think  the  public  is  fully  aware 
of  the  facts  Involved. 

I  do  not  think  the  public  realizes  yet 
the  great  losses  that  are  being  suffered 
and  the  Jeopardy  In  which  I  think  the 
strike  already  Is  placing  the  welfare  of 
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the  country,  and  will  jeopardize  It  more     of  the  evidence  submitted  to  them,  ap-     stabilitv,  and  our  ability  to  maintain  a 
and  more  as  time  goes  by.  plying,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this     healthv  and  expanding  economy 

I  also  have  the  philo,sophical  view  that     speech,    the    preponderance-of-the-evi-         These  union  representatives  are  ask- 

..f  «^i?H  ^iT'^^"'  '^°'"f'  ^^^^-  ^"^  ^^^^  ^n'^^  '■"'^-  ''^-^  "ot  o"!>'  ^or  extremelv  large  pav  ni- 

it  IS  worth  the  price.     As  free  men  and         I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  creases  but  on  top  of  it  for  a  cost-of- 

women.   we   have   to   be   ready   to  make  belong  to  the  school  of  thought  that  in  living  e.scalator  clause 

some  sacrifices  for  freedom  for  a  period  selecting  judges  there  ought  to  be  a.iy  xhe    urion    wants    orotection    neain^t 

of  time  in  a  situation  such  as  this,  rather  preconceived  notioi^s  that  they  will  fail  mflTtlon  C  u  shows  a  lota    disregard 

than  t«ke  the  position  that  we  are  going  to  carry  out  that  judicial  responsibility,  of  what  happens  to  others     One  Sn 

wavtf^'feS^laMon r%f '°?'T'"' '^         Mr.    LAUSCHE.     I   subscribe    to    the     may  inLnvSce  the  pubiic^enough^^ 
way  of  legislation  for  the  rule  of  rea.son     thought  just  expressed  by  the  Senator     pet  an  excessive  waee  mcrease   and  helo 

o?the^r  own  /^.f  ''nf"'*  '"^""'^  '°'"'  '°      ''°"'  ""'1'^  ^^"^  ^^^  Placement  of  high     L  .sfart  an  inflatlonar;  spIraT  and  tS 
Mr    TAHc,™     T  «i  h  .  h     '■<'^^P°f' ^"^>-   »"   individuals   very   fre-     protect  itself  with  escalator  clauses.    But 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  wish  to  commend     quently  lifts  them  to  the  maximum  of     ^e  cannot  all  do  that     Old  oeonle  living 

MlJ^^'Zr^u'r:  Jr""   °'"'^'^^    "''■.      ^"l""^^  ^"^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^■•^•^'^  °n  th^r°inLns'and  sav  ng'^canni^  So 

Morse]    for   his   fearle.s.sness    and    great  I  wish  to  conclude  by  expressing  my     it     Workers  whose  waees  were  set  bv  last 

'^^n^awiTd  'n^TnHn.^  r'";^   "°"'.°'   '^'  T"^'"^*^   ''  ''''  ^^""^^'"  ^'"°"^   ^'-^^^^  .veai^  comraclL  cann^do  U      Work" 

S^th^n^^ui^of  t>f             '  weaknesses  for  his  presentation  on  the  floor  of  the  who  get  only  the  minimum  wage  cannot 

of  the  position  of  the  unions  which  have  Senat*  tonight .  ^q  j.      t,,   kdditio"    the   Roa-ri   rfvr.m 

precipitated     this     strike     against     the  Mr.    MORSE.     The   Senator   is   kind,  mended  and  ?hea°riineacS^ 

Po,^')H,H»  ic  v<.„„f.»^  *                   ^  w'""  "^P  Senator  leaves  the  floor,   I  -eopener  to  protect  these  workers,  as  I 

Fortitude  is  required  In  a  pure  devo-  wish  to  make  this  comment  on  his  last  exDlanied  earlier  in  this  sneech 

ton  to  public  service  to  take  the  posi-  remark:  There  is  a  great  difference  be-         S  ne  Toi/r     are    i'^e^^      in  the 

"°.",Ku^!    ^^.^^^^    ^'°"'    °'"^^°"    ^"^^  tween  an  mdividual  as  an  advocate  and  pub  c  service      kev  hTve  contributed 

"M?'MO°F&E'¥h;SnaU,?  from  Ohio  fl'  -^'V^^^-  ^  J^^^-     One  being  in  To  Sakinrtre' Ar^riLSl.rli'e'nS^ 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  from  Ohio  the  position  of  an  advocate  can  very  well  the  most  progressive    the  most  efficient 

thaTTutlmenT  but'it'Tk'eTnn";  Hn'^7     'T"'  h"  ITT'  "'  ^  ^'^^T'  P^^^^"     ^^'  ^a?est^  ^'dlhe  mSf  e^conomTc'a  "i^ 
that  sutement.  but  it  takes  no  fortitude     ophy  which  he  has  no  right  to  follow  as  a     the  wor^d      Now  thev  are  rhalleneeri  tn 

and  no  courage  to  do  what  I  am  doing,     judge     As  a  judge,  he  has  to  divest  him-     se?ve  the  puW°c  inSrestfn  anoSf w^ 
Jo^it^^tTsrcTear^oSgSSp^etenl     rs^an^^dvoc^e^  ^"'  ''''  '''  ^'^^^'^  ^°     ^^^^l^e^^^^t^^l^^ 
b"oa?d%rSon^T\^hrrrd''"  ""'         ''  ~'e.rUer.  had  I  been  at  the     ^^^!'^^^^:f£:2^:^l^ Z 

Mr   T  ATT^r«F      M  u  '""""^^   ^^^u    ^''^''"^  ^^"  ""^^^   ^°'   '^^  ^ion's  interest  in  a  stable  and  healthy 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,     How  many  members     union    or    the    earners,    I    would    have     economv 
are  on  the  Board?  presented  a  good  manv  of  the  issues  in 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  were  three  of  us  an  entirely  different  wky.  But  that  was  ^""  ^MPLorrRs  ani,  their  earnings 
on  the  Board.  Before  the  Senator  from  not  my  function.  It  was  my  job  to  judge  -^n  making  its  excessive  demands,  the 
Ohio  entered  the  Chamber,  I  stated  that  the  case  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  union  representatives  stress  the  fact  that 
there  were  three  members  of  the  Board,  submitted.  the  airlines  are  presently  enjoying  a^very 
Besides  the  Chairman,  there  was  the  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  hope  that  the  words  considerable  prosperity.  What  it  fails 
a.ssistant  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  spoken  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  ^°  recognize  is  that  this  prosperity  is  ex- 
of  Harvard  University,  recognized  as  one  have  some  impact  upon  the  interested  tremely  recent;  until  the  last  2  years, 
of  the  outstanding  economists  of  this  Parties  and  that  the  stoppage  of  airline  airline  earnings  have  t>een  entirely  in- 
country,  and  a  very  practical  economist,  service  will  come  to  an  end.  restoring  to  adequate;  that,  as  a  regulated  Industrj', 
In  fact,  it  was  a  great  education  to  me  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  con-  ^'''^  airlines  are  severely  limited  in  their 
to  sit  with  him  as  we  analyzed  the  eco-  venience  that  they  are  entitled  to.  opportunity  to  earn  high  rates  of  return 
nomic  facets  of  this  dispute.  The  other  Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  ^""'^^  a  period  of  years,  to  balance  their 
member  of  the  Board  was  Mr.  David  his  intervention.  earlier  low  returns:  and  that  the  carriers 
Ginsburg.  recognized  as  one  of  the  out-  Returning  to  comments  I  wish  to  make  ^^^^  tremendous  capital  requirements  in 
standing  leaders  of  the  bar.  not  only  in  on  the  merits  of  the  case  and  the  merits  ^^^  years  ahead. 

the  District  of  Columbia,  but  of  national  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer-         These  are  the  averages  rates  of  return 

repute.     In  his  younger  days  he  was  one  gency  Board,  during  the  past  year,  most  °n   investment   of    the    domestic    airline 

of  the  clerks  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  key     industrial     labor     agreements in  trunk  carriers  over  the  past  decade: 

He  Is  a  man  with  a  broad  background  of  steel,  rubber,  coal,  telephone,  aluminum.  Percent 

knowledge  in  the  field  of  industrial  rela-  can.s— have  been  characterized  by  mod-  i^^e 9  6 

^lons.  eration.    The  pay  of  Federal  workers  has  ^^" - —      ■*  8 

One  gets  accustomed   to  nonsequitur  stayed  in  line  with  the  administration's  H^l ^  ^ 

approaches   to   a   matu-r   such   as   this,  wace  policy.     The  unions  in  these  and  19^'"" "" "      28 

For   example.   I   have   heard   since   the  other  industries  have  recognized  the  fact  igei  "      15 

Board  rendered  its  decision  that  there  that  excessive  wage  increases  raise  unit  1962. 1" ""III"""  41 

were   those  who  thought   that  because  costs,  requiie   higher  prices,   lead   to   a  i963.-""m"""""II"I"""III.     4^3 

three  members  who  have  reputations  of  wage-price  spiral,  and  thus  generate  an  19^ - -    10.0 

being  so-called  liberals  were  appoint<>d  to  inflation  that  hurts  everj-body — and  mo^t  ^^^^ 12.4 

inHi.^fi^.^rf  ^'"""^^  "°*  function  as  of  .ill  the  working  people.  They  have  Mr.  President,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
judicial  officers^  ,  ^  ,,  .  recognized  that  the  true  basis  for  higher  count  over  this  10-year  period  the  profits 
When  I  was  dean  of  the  University  of  hving  standards  for  all  Americans  is  in-  of  the  airline  industn-  and  thp  pynonse.; 
Oregon  Law  School  for  many  years  and  creasing  productivity.  They  have  rec-  ?or  reinvestoent  In  iw  SunXnr! 
my  recommendation  was  requested  time  ognized  that  workers  whose  wages  in-  i^Z  I  r  t  \fl?  equipment— 
and  time  again  In  connection  with  ap-  ciease  by  more  than  the  average  advance  ^^'"^  ^  ^^f^  ^'^''T  '"  ^  moment— and 
pointments  to  the  bench,  I  always  di.s-  in  productivity  can  gain  onlv  bv  reducing  ^on^P^ie  them  with  other  industries,  it 
missed  any  representation  that  Mr.  X  the  real  income  of  someone  else— usually  '^°^^  "°^  follow— as  the  union  Is  seeking 
was  a  conservative  or  Mr.  Y  was  a  liberal,  of  some  other  worker.  "  ^  represent  to  the  people  of  the  United 
because  I  have  observed— and  I  wish  to  But  now  these  union  representatives  States  at  the  present  lime — tiiat  the  air- 
stress  this  point — that  when  men  are  of  the  vei-y  well-paid  employees  are  try-  ^"^^  industry  has  been  an  affluent  indus- 
placed  in  a  judicial  position,  no  matter  ing  to  negotiate  a  settlement — in  defi-  ^^'y-  Th^  last  2  years  have  been  2  years 
what  label  is  attached  to  them,  whether  ance  of  the  recommendations  of  a  public  of  good  profits,  but  I  want  to  discuss 
it  be  hberal  or  conservative,  they  have  a  board— a  settlement  that  will  be  clearly  those  profits  for  a  moment  from  the 
common  ethical  responslblhty,  and  that  Inflationary.  If  this  union  succeeds,  its  standpoint  of  other  considerations  re- 
is  to  reach  their  Judgment  on  the  basis  success  may  well  wreck  our  hope  for  price  lated  to  them. 
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The  past  2  years  have  been  excellent 
years  for  the  alrUnes;  no  one  can  deny 
it.  But  over  the  preceding  8  years,  1956- 
63.  their  average  return  was  a  modest 
5.1  percent.  When  we  compare  the  risks 
of  capital  inve.stment  to  which  an  Ir.dus- 
try  such  as  this  is  constantly  subjected 
with  what  you  and  I,  Mr.  President,  can 
get  for  our  money  by  investing  even  In  a 
savings  banic,  an  average  of  5.1  percent 
over  an  8-year  period  is  anything  but 
excessive.  This  compares  with  an  aver- 
age rate  of  return  on  investment  In 
manufacturing  companies  of  about  9.1 
percent  over  that  same  8-year  period. 
And  in  each  of  the  last  two  very  good 
years  for  the  airlines,  their  average  re- 
turn was  roughly  the  same  as  in  all 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 
Over  the  whole  decade.  1956-65,  manu- 
facturing companies  earned  4.5  perce  it- 
ase  points  more  on  investment  than  lid 
the  airlines. 

And  not  all  airlines  have  done  as  well 
as  the  averfige.  Among  the  five  struck 
carriers,  one  barely  broke  even  in  I960 
and  had  substantia!  ios.ses  in  1961.  1962, 
and  1963.  Another  lost  money  in  1956, 
1961,  and  1962.  SliU  another  lost  money 
In  1960  and  barely  broke  even  in  1961. 

Moreover,  one  must  recognize  that,  as 
a  regulated  Industry,  the  airUnes  cannot 
expect  to  maintain  indefinitely  their  cur- 
rent rate.s  of  return.  If  their  costs  rise 
unneccssai'ily,  it  can  m  the  long  run  only 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

The  workers — as  I  have  pointed  out 
from  the  statistics  already  Included  in 
the  speech— during  the  periods  of  losses 
for  the  companies  received  good  wages 
compared  with  wages  received  In  com- 
parable industrj-  and  In  American  indus- 
try as  a  whole.  And  they  should  have. 
In  fact.  In  American  labor  law  there  Is 
a  rule,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  some 
30  years  ago.  In  my  earlier  decisions,  I 
enunciated  this  rule,  which  became  a 
precedent  and  has  now  been  adopted  as 
a  very  important  part  of  labor  law.  I 
should  say  that,  rather  than  enunciating 
it,  I  applied  it,  because  it  happens  t-o  be 
an  economic  principle  which  I  learned 
under  the  teaching  of  two  great  scholars 
previously  referred  to:  namely,  Profs. 
John  R.  Common.s  and  Selig  Perlman, 
aJid  deals  with  the  issue  of  ability  to  pay 
in  a  labor  di-spute.  The  rule  is  that  abil- 
ity to  pay  is  not  a  relevant  factor  in  a 
case  when  it  is  alleged  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  employer  that  he  cannot  pay 
a  wage  of  'health  and  decency."  TTiose 
are  words  of  art  in  boili  labor  law  and 
labor  economics. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  say  a  wage  of 
"health  and  decency, '  we  mean  a  wage 
wiiich  pei-mits  the  liead  of  a  family  to 
maintain  tliat  family  in  liealth  and  de- 
cency by  providing  tiie  necessities  of  life, 
including  decent  food,  decent  shelter, 
medical  care,  and  educational  opportu- 
nities; but  any  income  of  the  employer 
over  the  level  of  an  income  that  will  sup- 
port a  wage  of  "health  and  decency"  is 
one  of  the  economic  factoi-s  for  a  medi- 
ator or  an  arbitrator  to  take  into  con- 
sideration In  determining  to  what  ex- 
tent, if  any,  the  facts  would  seem  to 
support  the  contention  of  workers  that 
they  are  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  profits 
of   the   company   over  and  above   that 


amount  of  wages  trtarx  the  company 
which  wil  maintain  them  in  "health  and 
decency." 

If  that  rule  were  not  in  effect  today, 
labor  would  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
progress  under  our  economic  system.  It 
would  exist  in  a  pool  of  economic  and 
wage  stagnation.  But,  Mr.  President, 
that  becomes  a  matter  of  judgment 
brought  to  bear  uiwn  all  the  evidence 
presented  on  the  wage  factors  in  a  given 
case.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  judgment 
in  connection  with  other  criteria.— some 
of  which  I  shall  mention  shortly  In  this 
six>ech— that  a  wage  board  must  take 
into  account  if  it  seeks  to  decide  what, 
on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts,  a  fair  wage 
adjustment  should  be. 

When  we  grant  the  wage  increase  that 
we  have  recommended  be  granted  in  this 
ca.se.  we  certainly  have  taken  into  ac- 
count— in  fact,  have  given  substantial 
weight  to  the  fact  that  the  general  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  airlines  during  the 
pa^st  2  years  has  been  good. 

After  their  long  lean  years,  the  air- 
lines need  to  earn  decent  profiles  to  get 
ready  for  the  tremendous  Investments 
that  lie  ahead.  The  current  generation 
of  jet  planes  now  in  use  cost  $3  to  $6  mil- 
lion each.  The  newer  jets  that  are 
around  the  corner  mai  ultimately  prove 
to  be  a  profitable  investment  for  the  air- 
lines and  a  boon  to  consumers.  But 
before  tliat  profit  can  be  earned  and 
before  consumers  can  receive  the  bonus 
of  lower  fares,  a  gigantic  investment 
will  be  required. 

I  shall  not  lake  the  time  this  after- 
noon to  burden  the  Record  with  the  de- 
tailed sUtistical  cost  information  that 
was  put  in  tlie  transcript  record  as  to 
what  the  airlines  will  have  to  pay  out 
in  the  next  decade  to  buy  the  new  model 
planes  tliat  will  liave  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent jet  planes.  Their  cost  will  be  sub- 
stantial— in  fact,  very  much  higher  than 
the  S3  to  $6  million  per  jet  plane  they 
have  to  pay  at  the  present  time  for  the 
models  now  in  use. 

Under  our  system  of  free  economy, 
management  is  entitled  to  tiave  con- 
sideration given  to  their  capital  cost  of 
developing  an  industry  so  that  workers 
can  be  employed  in  it.  These  capiUl 
outlays  are  of  vital  concern  to  the  em- 
ployees in  this  union,  because  as  the 
airline  industry  is  kept  well  equipped 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  transporta- 
tion requirements  of  the  country.  It 
means  not  only  additional  work  for  the 
unions,  but  new  members  for  tlie  union 
as  well. 

The  new  "stretch"  jets  soon  to  be  in 
use  will  cost  not  $3  to  $6  million,  but  $9 
million  per  plane.  The  great  new  747  is 
estimated  to  co.st  $20  million.  The  evi- 
dence shows  that  wittiin  10  years  we 
undoubtedly  will  see  that  much  of  our 
transportation  for  long  distances  will 
be  in  the  747's. 

And  the  American  supersonic  jet.  ex- 
pected to  become  available  around  1972— 
only  6  years  from  now — may  cost  a  fan- 
tastic $35  million  a  plane. 

The  billions  of  dollars  of  necessary 
capital  to  provide  this  new  fleet  for  our 
carriers  can  never  be  provided  by  the 
profits  of  the  airlines  in  the  next  few 
years.    But  their  profitability  in  the  next 


few  years  wiU  have  to  be  such  as  to  In- 
duce Investors  to  buy  the  shares  and  the 
bonds  that  will  finance  the  tremendous 
investment  that  will  be  necessary. 

What  are  being  overlooked,  I  say  most 
respectfully,  by  the  union  spokesmen  in 
this  case  are  just  such  facts  as  I  have 
spread  on  the  record.  It  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
union  that  preparation  be  made  for  this 
kind  of  chanije  in  the  equipment  of  the 
airlines. 

I  stress  that  this  equipment  cannot  be 
bought  by  investments  made  In  the  air- 
line industry  by  the  stock  purchasers  and 
bond  purchasers  on  Wall  Street  miless 
a  reasonable  profit  wUl  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  the  purchasers  of  the  stocks 
and  bonds.  If  there  is  no  hope  of  the 
airlines  getting  Into  a  position  where 
they  can  make  these  equipment  changes, 
it  will  therefore  redound  to  the  economic 
disadvantage  of  the  unions  tliemselves. 
I  know  it  is  easy  for  union  leaders  to 
go  before  lodge  meetings — and  that  has 
been  happening  in  this  country  at  lodge 
meetings — and  merely  tell  the  union 
members  of  the  profits  the  companies 
have  made  in  the  last  2  years:  but  say 
not  one  word  about  some  of  the  losses 
that  many  of  the  companies  have  suf- 
fered in  the  last  10  years:  not  one  word 
about  the  fact  that  the  total  average 
earnings  of  the  airline  companies  in  the 
last  10  years  have  been  substantially  less 
than  those  for  American  industry  as  a 
whole:  not  one  word  to  the  members  of 
the  ranks  about  the  efforts  to  keep  the 
American  airline  industi-y  on  a  sound  fi- 
nancial basis.  These  are  controlling 
facts  which  the  members  should  know 
about.  When  the  members  of  the  unions 
come  to  understand  these  facts,  they  will 
not  be  so  enthusiastic  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time  about  fightmg  the  strike  to 
a  finisli.  so  to  speak,  by  trying  to  force 
a  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the 
managers. 

Workers  have  the  right  to  demand  de- 
cent wages  and  to  expect  the  continued 
progress  in  wage  rates  that  our  burgeon- 
ing economy  can  afford.  But  investors 
have  some  rights,  too.  When  wage  de- 
mands try  to  eat  up  all  the  profits  of 
American  Industry,  we  face  either  con- 
tinuous inflation  of  prices  or  a  slowing 
down  of  the  investment  which  forms  the 
basis  for  oin:  productivity  gains,  our  jobs, 
and  for  the  progress  in  real  wages  that 
Is  Uie  hallmark  of  our  unparalleled 
American  achievement. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  our  Boaid  recom- 
m.endations,  as  I  have  said  in  decision 
after  decision  in  labor  dispute  cases  over 
the  years,  the  only  wages  that  count  are 
real  wages,  not  money  wages.  The  air- 
line workers  hivolved  in  this  strike  will 
be  sold  short  by  the  leadership  of  this 
union  if  it  should  develop,  as  a  result  of 
the  strike,  that  the  union  succeeded  in 
getting  an  inflationary-  wage  increase. 
Such  increases  are  not  real  wages.  Such 
increases  will  not  result  in  a  real  wage 
Increase,  but  in  a  cheapened  dollar  in- 
crease. No  union  Iat>or  leader  can  can- 
cel the  laws  of  economics,  including  the 
laws  of  monetary  economics. 

So  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  Is 
making  his  plea  this  aitenuwn  for  the 
leaders  of  the  union  and  for  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  union  to  answer  for  them- 
selves the  question:  "E>o  you  want  a  real 
wage  increase,  or  do  you  want  an  in- 
flationary wage  increase?  If  you  want 
the  latter,  you  are  only  cheating  your- 
selves, but,  more  than  that,  you  are  do- 
ing irreparable  damage  to  the  millions 
of  American  people  who  will  suffer  as  a 
result  of  the  inflationary  .spiral  that  you 
will  have  caused." 

So  I  ask  again:  Why  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lAM  continuing  this 
destructive  strike? 

A  settlement  will  be  made  sooner  or 
later,  and  the  LAM  unions  know  it.  I 
tliink  they  will  be  in  a  sounder  position  if 
they  substitute  the  mediation  table  for 
the  picket  line.  A  strike  gun  held  at  the 
head  of  the  public  in  this  hour  of  crisis 
is  not  a  justifiable  means  for  settling  a 
wage  dispute. 

Do  they  think  that  they  can  totally 
disregard  the  national  interest  and  the 
traveling  public,  forcing  a  settlement  on 
the  airlines  and  this  country':'  A  .settle- 
ment which  commences  and  enlarges  the 
inflationary  march  of  wages  and  prices — 
that  disregards  the  fair  settlement  rec- 
ommended by  the  Emergency  Boaid  and 
recommended  as  a  framework  for  settle- 
ment by  the  President  cannot  be  jus- 
tified. The  Board  did  not  think  there 
could  not  be  modification  of  the  terms 
of  settlement  from  the  Board  recom- 
mendation. However,  it  does  believe  that 
the  report  is  a  fair  and  just  basis  for  a 
mediation  settlement,  and  it  is  a  reijort 
based  upon  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  submitted.  Issue  by  i.ssue,  b;  the 
parties. 

Undoubtedly  the  union  can  now  pre- 
sent evidence  in  mediation  that  it  failed 
to  present  to  the  Emergency  Board.  The 
report  of  the  Board  shows  the  union,  in 
respect  to  some  issues,  failed  to  sustain 
its  burden  of  proof.  That  is  one  reason 
for  the  Railway  Labor  Act  providing  a 
30-day  period  after  the  Board's  report 
to  present  further  evidence  in  mediation. 
The  union  should  call  ofT  the  strike  and 
do  just  that.  I  am  satisfied  that  with 
the  new  evidence  that  they  may  be  able 
to  submit,  there  are  some  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  that  could  be  changed 
if  the  evidence  justified  it  It  is  only  on 
that  basis  that  the  union  should  expect 
to  receive  additional  benefiUs  m  the  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  lAM  union 
to  study  the  report  and  the  present  de- 
mands of  their  leadership  I  urge  the 
JAM  union  representatives  to  enter  seri- 
ou.sly  into  negotiation  with  the  airlines 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wlrtz  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  Reynolds. 

The  union  and  airline  representatives 
requested  that  I.  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  mediate  this  dispute  followin.g  the 
filing  of  the  report.  I  rejected  this  re- 
quest. The  Board  has  done  its  job.  As 
a  quasi- judicial  board,  neither  the  Board 
nor  its  members  have  any  further  role 
to  play  except  to  urge  the  union  and  air- 
lines to  settle  this  dispute  Immediately 
and  in  the  national  Interest  by  submit- 
ting additional  evidence  to  a  mediation 
liearing. 

Tlie  Board  does  have  a  responsibility— 
and  we  shall  carry  out  that  responsibil- 
ity—to make  whatever  statements,  from 
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time  to  time,  we  think  the  development 
of  this  strike  justifies,  by  way  of  explain- 
ing and  clarifying  the  report  tliat  we 
made  to  the  President. 

But.  Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment, 
the  leaders  of  union  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  airlines  are  faced  tonight 
with  a  great  challenge  of  Industrial 
statesmanship;  and  they  can  meet  and 
carry  out  that  challenge  if  they  will  agree 
to  submit  their  dispute  to  2  weeks  of 
mediation,  and  durhig  that  period  of  2 
weeks,  agree,  on  the  part  of  the  union,  to 
disijerse  the  picket  lines  and  the  strike^ 
and  let  reason  prevail  over  what  ha.-;  be- 
come, in  my  judgment,  an  attitude  of  too 
much  feeling  and  too  much  emotion  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  of  thi.s  union. 
The  exercise  of  fcehng  and  emotion  has 
very  little  relationship  to  calm  judgment. 
What  is  needed  is  to  have  both  sides  sit 
down  and  reason  together  for  a  fair 
mediation  settlement  of  this  dispute,  with 
the  men  back  at  work  and  carrj'ing  out 
the  public  interest. 


RUSSIAN   FISHING    TRAWLERS   OFF 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST— IV 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
numt)er  of  occasions  previously  I  have 
discussed  the  grave  situation  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  Rus.sian  fishing 
vessels  off  the  coast  of  Oreeon  As  I 
point  out  in  the  letter  which  I  am  send- 
ing today  to  the  President.  I  continue  to 
receive  a  large  number  of  alarming  re- 
ports from  Oregon  fishermen  and  other 
won-ied  citizens  about  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  Russian  fishing  activi- 
ties off  the  coast  of  my  State. 

It  appears  that  certain  stocks  of  fi.sh 
are  very  likely  to  become  virtually  ex- 
tinct in  the  near  future  if  these  activities 
are  not  halted.  The  Russians  appar- 
ently are  not  using  conservation  meas- 
ures in  their  fishing:  on  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  points  to  exploitation  of  the 
worst  type.  Thu.s.  the  situation  has  be- 
come truly  critical. 

I  am  now  urging  the  President  to  deal 
with  this  problem  at  the  White  Hou.se 
level  because  it  Is  not  the  kind  of  prob- 
lem which  can  await  the  long,  laborious 
procedures  of  the  State  Department.  It 
must  be  dealt  with  immediately  and  on 
the  highest  possible  level.  If  this  is  not 
done,  great  and  perhaps  irreparable 
damage  will  result  to  the  fishing  interests 
of  Oregon  and  to  all  Americans  by  de- 
pleting one  of  our  valuable  food  re- 
sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  today  addressed  to  the  President 
and  the  communications  I  have  recently 
received  from  the  Oregon  Otter  Trawl 
Commis.sion  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  REroRD. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JXTLY  12.   1966 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Prksident:  On  April  11 — more 
than  three  months  ago — I  sent  you  a  wire 
regiirding  the  .cerious  problem  of  Russian 
fishing  acvivltiea  off  the  coast  ol  Oregon. 
Since  then  I  have  sent  several  commuruca- 
tlons  to  various  Federal  officials,  but  to  date 
no  action   has    been  taken   on   this   matter 


which  reflects  any  positive  rtepg  In  the  di- 
rection of  solving  this  crucial  problem. 

Alarming  reports  continue  to  reach  my 
office  from  Oregon  fishermen  and  other  con- 
cerned citizens  regarding  the  magnitude  of 
the  Russian  fishing  activities  off  the  coast  of 
my  State.  Copies  of  recent  reports  are  en- 
closed. 

I  am  told  tliat  some  stocks  of  flsh  will  be- 
come severely  depleted  unless  these  practices 
are  halted.  As  I  have  pointed  out  previously 
the  Rvisslans  are  not  using  conservation 
mea£ure.s  in  their  Ashing:  all  of  the  evidence 
points  to  exploitation  of  the  worst  type. 
This  Is  why  the  situation  Is  so  critical. 

Most  respectfully  I  suggest  that  tills  Is  a 
matter  which  must  be  resolved  at  the  White 
House  level.  It  is  not  the  kind  oi^jproblem 
which  can  await  the  long-drawn-out  pro- 
cedures of  the  Slate  Department  but  re- 
quires direct  and  immediate  attention.  If 
this  course  of  action  is  not  followed.  Irrep- 
arable harm  will  result  to  the  fishing  In- 
terests of  Oregon  and  to  the  nation  through 
depletion  of  one  of  our  valuable  food  re- 
sources. 

Sincerely, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Statx  or  Obegon. 

Otter  Trawl  Commission  of  Oregon. 

Astoria,  Oreg..  July  8,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  just  talked 
with  yotir  assistant.  Mr.  Berg,  re  the  expand- 
ing Russian  invasion  In  our  fisheries.  The 
fleet  now  Is  composed  of  118  vessels  as  of 
7;  7  with  more  In  the  distance  which  could 
not  be  counted  because  of  weather  condi- 
tions. 

I  believe  this  issue  Is  most  urgent  and 
demands  the  attention  of  our  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  President  and  Secretary  State 
Dean  Rusk  should  act  In  fisheries  belialf. 

I  have  proposed  that  Governor  Hatfield 
call  a  west  coast  Governors  Conference  on 
the  issue.  I  further  propose  that  the  gov- 
ernors of  Maine,  Mass  and  R  I,  be  requested 
to  attend  Having  talked  with  a  friend 
yesterday  in  RI  who  conctirs  with  our 
thinkinfr  "to  establish  an  extended  fishery 
conservation  zone'  I  feel  certain  that  our 
government  will  realize  that  action  must  be 
taken.  Both  coasts  as  well  as  Alaslta  know 
this  confrontation.  I  would  again  urge  that 
you  do  ail  within  your  p)o-aer  to  alleviate  the 
apparent  extinction  of  some  stocks  of  fish 
of  the  United  States. 

I  enclose  some  pieces  which  will  further 
enlighten  you  about  our  problems. 
Sincerely, 

E  W  Harvsy. 
Adrmmstrator. 

Otter  Trawx  Commission  of  Oregon. 

A'ytoria  Oreg.  June  IS.  196S. 

Dear  US  Citizkn  For  the  past  two 
months  or  more  we  in  flsiierles  have  been 
faced  with  a  large  fleet  of  larere  Russian 
ves.sels  in  our  Pacific  waters.  This  fleet,  we 
believe,  poses  a  serious  threat  to  ALL  of  otir 
fisheries 

In  Orefron.  for  example,  in  the  month  of 
M:iy,  1966  one  of  our  processing  plants  had 
to  cancel  Its  US,  governineiU  contracts  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  fish  to  process, 
namely  the  depletion  of  our  stocks.  An- 
other plant  was  similarly  affected  In  not 
being  able  to  fiU  all  of  i'ts  May  orders  for 
both  Government  and  domestic  channels. 
The  above  pertains  to  one  species  of  fish 
only.  The  Oregon  May,  1966  production  at 
tills  species  feU  to  21";;    of  that  In  May  1966. 

These  fact^  and  depositions  (see  extra 
sheet)  gathered  from  our  fishing  men  show 
you  what  is  happening  today.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  entire  silver  salmon  run  could 
be  harvested  by  the  Russian  fleet  In  a  matter 
of  two  weeks  if  they  so  desired.     It   would 
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take  many  years  (8-20  to  return  some  species 
of  flsh  to  their  normal  level  or  present  popu- 
lations. 

The  West  Coast  Fisheries  are  In  peril! 
These  fisheries  are  worth  many  millions  of 
doUars.  We  cannot  stand  by  and  s<e  our 
nsherles  decimated  or  depleted.  We  are  act- 
ing in  various  locations  along  the  coast,  and 
also  through  and  by  the  Joint  Governors' 
Committee.  We  suggest  the  loUowlng 
courses  of  action ; 

1  Request  the  Immedl.ile  withdrawal  of 
the  Russian  fleet  until  such  time  as  all 
parties  Involved  can  assay  the  stocks  of  the 
various  species,  and  determine  sustained 
yield  recommendations  Establish  a  fishery 
conservation  zone. 

2  Immediate  extension  of  a  U.S.  fishery 
zone  to  the  twelve  mile  line,  or  the  con- 
tinental shelf. 

3.  Request  a  North  Pacific  Rim  Council 
(U.S.,  Canada.  Russia  and  Japan)  be  formed 
to  conserve  all  stocks  of  seafoods  of  the 
area. 

We  urge  your  sympathetic  action. 
Sincerely. 

E.  W.  Harvey. 

Administrator. 

To     the     Hon')rable     Governor     Evans     and 
Governor  Hattici.d  . 

The  fisheries  of  the  West  Coast  are  of  a 
very  considerable  monetary  value  to  the 
suites  and  to  the  US.  economy. 

The  presence  of  Russian  fishing  vessels  of 
various  sizes,  all  larger  than  ours,  off  our 
shores  In  1965  and  the  greatly  Increased 
numbers  In  1966.  has  caused  a  growing  con- 
cern among  the  .several  fisheries  Industries  of 
the  northwest  The  producers  and  the 
processors  consider  the  continued  flshl  ig  of 
this  foreign  fleet  a  most  serious  threat  ta  the 
future  of  the  stocks  of  our  historic  fisheries. 

The  implementation  of  a  basically  sound 
U  S.  fishery  policy  for  this  area  and  for  all 
US  coastal  areas  Is  strongly  urged.  Such 
policy  shall  provide  for  an  adequate  conser- 
vation program  for  all  stocks  of  the  numer- 
ous fisheries  so  as  to  maintain  their  produc- 
tivity on  a  sustained  yield  basis  for  the  con- 
tinvied  economic  activity  of  U.S.  citizens. 

In  a  meeting  on  June  16.  1966.  in  Longvlew, 
Washington,  the  Oregon -Washington  Gover- 
nors' Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Pishing 
concurred  In  the  foi'.owing  recormnendations 
to  the  Governors: 

1.  Increase  and  coordinate  surveillance  on 
a  twenty-four  hour  basis  immediately. 

(a)  Inshore  as  well  as  off-shore  by  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  and  State  agencies 

(b)  By  dally  staggered  flights  over  the 
Russian  fleet. 

(c)  Telescopic  photography  and  all  other 
available  means  of  gathering  pertinent  In- 
formation. 

(d)  Deputize  two  skippers  per  state  to 
work  with  their  boats  among  the  Russian 
fleet  to  gather  Information. 

2.  Urge  support  of  all  US.  Government 
agencies  to  press  for  the  proposed  early  meet- 
ing between  the  US.  and  the  U  S.8.R. 
Progress  of  such  Is  to  be  reported  to  the 
Governors  and  their  respective  committees. 

3.  Urge  full  and  comprehensive  collection 
of  Information  and  its  speedy  dissemination 
to  ail  concerned — especially  Industry. 

4  Declassify  all  information  on  Russian 
fleet  activities  for  dissemination  as  above. 

5  That  the  Governors  urge  the  President, 
and  other  officers  and  agencies  to  expedite 
the  proposed  meeting  with  the  Russians. 

6.  Urge  implementation  of  the  Prln  clples 
of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  Pishing 
and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resoiuces  of 
the  High  Seas      (See  Article  6). 

7.  Urge  the  formation  of  an  International 
Commission  or  Council  for  the  Study  of  the 
Fishery  Resources  of  the  North  Pacific  (long 
range  program ) .  -^ 


8.  Advocate  and  urge  the  establishment  of 
a  wider  conservation  zone  to  protect  our  off- 
shore fisheries  stocks  adequately. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  W    HARVirr. 

On  June  24.  1966.  In  Warrenton.  Oregon, 
represenUtlves  )f  the  following  organiza- 
tions drew  up  a  petition  on  the  Ru.sslan  fish- 
ery problem : 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  petition  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Issue  an  Immediate  proclamation  to  esUb- 
Ush  an  extended  conservation  zone  of  two- 
hundred  (200)  miles  or  the  continental  shelf, 
which  ever  Is  greater,  predicated  on  the 
principles  as  set  forth  In  the  1958  Geneva 
Convention,  Article  6.  No    1. 

We  further  p>etltion  that  historic  fl.shlng 
rights  In  consecutive  practice  for  a  period 
not  less  than  ten  (10)  years  be  given  con- 
sideration based  on  the  average  production 
by  specie  during  said  period. 

We  further  petition  that  the  Abstention 
Principle,  as  embodied  In  the  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Convention,  be  made 
a  part  of  the  United  States  fishery  policy 
assuring  protection  and  continuation  of  the 
anadromous  fishery  resources  and  existing 
treaties  also  be  honored. 

West  Coast  Trollers  Association;  West 
Coast  Trollers  Association  Auxiliary; 
Seafood  Dealers  Association  of  Oregon, 
Inc  ;  Columbia  River  Salmon  and 
Tuna  Packers  Association;  Columbia 
River  Fishermen's  Protective  Union; 
Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  —  Otter 
Trawl  Division;  Joint  Committees  on 
Fisheries  Appointed  by  Governor  Dan- 
iel Evans,  of  Washington;  Governor 
Mark  Hatfield,  of  Oregon;  Otter  Trawl 
Commission  of  Oregon;  Oregon  Char- 
ter Boat  A.-;s(Klatlon;  National  Fisher- 
men &  Wives  Association,  Halibut 
Plstiermen's  Association;  Congress  of 
American  Fishermen;  Division  of  Fish- 
eries-US.  State  Department;  Wash- 
ington Glllnetters  Association,  United 
Packinghouse  Food  &  Allied  Workers, 
I»cal  No   554. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day. July  13,  1966.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  12.  1966: 

Postmasters 

Tlie  following-named  persons  to  be  poet- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Audun  L.  Heaton.  Adanusvllle.  Ala  .  In 
place  of  Lela  Tate,  resigned. 

ARIZONA 

Gilbert  V.  Montanez.  Tempe.  Ariz  ,  In  place 
of  F   H.  Miller,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Truett  Leavell.  Dover.  Ark..  In  place  of 
J.  W.  Page,  retired. 

Herald  A.  Sneed,  Quitman,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
W.  E.  VarvU,  transferred. 

CALirORNIA 

Norman  K.  Klnsel.  Bonlta,  Calif.,  In  plac« 
of  J  B.  Loomls.  retired. 

Helen  H.  Krotozyner.  Llttlerlver,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  P.  W.  Holmes,  resigned- 


Inga  M.  Cagle.  Lost  Hills,  Calif  ,  In  place 
of  M  M  Bunyard,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Walter  B  Lovelace.  Boulder.  Colo  .  in  place 
of  J  D.  White,  retired. 

Emll  G.  Johnson.  Durango.  Colo  ,  In  place 
of  S.  C  Parker   retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Arthur  J.  Cardln.  Baltic,  Conn  ,  in  place 
of  L.  A   Legros.  letlred. 

FLORIDA 

Stella  S.  Wester,  Grand  Ridge,  Fla.,  In 
phice  of  G   E.  Lawrence,  retired 

GEORGIA 

William  T.  Webb,  Douglasvllle,  Ga.,  In  place 
of  C.  A.  Barfleld.  Jr.,  transferred. 

HAWAII 

Toshle  Nagnta,  Mountainvlew.  Hawaii,  In 
place  of  Anna  Durbenulck,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Ernest  Bid  haus.  Jr  .  Quincy.  Ill  .  In  place 
of  K   A   Elmore,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Meredith  G.  Walker.  Kirklln,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  J   T.  Stevenson,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Ladoga.  Ind  ,  In  place 
of  J   H   Nelson,  transferred. 

George  W.  Moore,  Modoc,  Ind  ,  in  place  of 
B  J  Bales,  retired. 

Doyle  E.  Rich,  Monroe.  Ind  ,  In  place  of 
Adolph  Hannle.  retired. 

Joy  C.  Stahl,  Rome  City,  Ind  ,  In  place  of 
T.  J    Conley,  deceased. 

IOWA 

George  V  McQueen,  Modale  Iowa.  In  place 
of  P   M.  Nelson,  deceased. 

George  D.  LIndflott,  Northwood.  Iowa,  In 
place  of  E  O.  Bottolfson,  retired 

Edwin  D.  Lemberger,  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  In 
place  of  R  L  Blanklnship.  retired 

Arlln  E.  Miller.  Rlverton.  Iowa,  in  place  of 
E    F   Cupp.  retired 

Dean  W.  Breach,  Sharpsburg,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  B  L.  Beach,  transferred 

Minia  J.  Chaloupka,  Yale,  Iowa,  hi  place  of 
D  L  Rundberg,  retired. 

Loren  E.  Norman,  Zearlng.  Iowa,  in  place 
of  D   H.  Grimm,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Frank!»  C  Sauer,  Brownell,  Kans  .  In  pl.ice 
of  H  M  Brundage.  retired. 

L.  Walter  Friesen.  Inman.  Kans  .  In  place 
of  J  C  Gaeddert.  retired 

KENTUCKY 

James  V.  O'Nan.  Oorydon,  Ky  ,  In  place 
of  S    C    Veatch,  retired. 

Frank  W  Edwards.  Danville  Ky  .  In  place 
of  F.  M    Powell,  retired. 

Pauline  A  Clift.  Fredonia.  Ky  .  In  place 
of  L.  B.  Young,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Edward  J.  Vlnyard,  Ponchatoula.  La  In 
place  of  C    W    Lavlgne.  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John  F.  i^aleskl.  Jr..  Nabna-sset.  Ma-ss  ,  In 
place  of  E    G    MacLeod,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Mae  F.  Hammond.  Dowling.  Mich  ,  in  place 
of   Myra  Wright,  retired. 

Wllma  F  DeCamp.  Nashville.  Mich..  In 
place  of  H.  W.  Wilson,  deceased 

George  W.  Hanley,  Sawyer.  Mich..  In  place 
of  J    P.  Grynwlch.  resigned. 

MISSOURI 

Dorothea  C.  Betebenner.  Alba,  Mo  ,  In  place 
of  Stella  Crutcher,  retired, 

Arthur  L.  Jones,  Amoret,  Mo..  In  place  of 
E    M.  Word,  deceased. 

Henry  J.  Graf,  Arnold.  Mo,  In  place  of 
R,  O.  Baum,  transferred. 
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Kenneth  C.  Hltt,  GordonvlUe,  Mo..  In  place 
of  H    G.  Crader,  transferred. 

NEBRASKA 

Orvllle  W  Cummlng.  Hastings.  Nebr .  In 
place  of  E.  L    Pounds,  retired 

Charles  W  Brokaw.  Hebron.  Nebr  .  in  place 
of  A.  J    Nacke.  retired 

Charlotte  L.  KeUer,  Rogers,  Nebr  ,  In  place 
of  L.  T.  Sumner,  deceased. 


Madge  W.  Green.  Empire,  Nev.,  Ln  place  of 
S    G    Walker,  resigned 

NXW    HAMPSHIRE 

Roland  A  Thlbault,  Greenville,  N.H.,  In 
place  of  J.  A    Dcsroslers.  retired. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Dora  Barbarotto.  Buena,  N  J,,  In  place  of 
Josephine   Valdlsserl.  retired. 

Louis  E.  Di  Laura.  Haskell,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  Anthony  De  Staffen.  retired. 

NEW    MEXICO 

John  T.  Hough,  Dcmlng,  N  Mex  .  In  place 
of  Otto  Klaudt.  retired. 

Ray  O.  Harrison,  Eucino,  N.  Mez.,  In  place 
of  R    L.  Romero,  resigned. 

Salomon  L.  Gonzale."!.  Jr..  Glorleta.  N.  Mcx  , 
In  place  of  A    A    Robinson,  retired 

Charlie  G.  Montoya.  Jeniez  Springs,  N. 
Mex.,  In  place  of  B.  M.  Mann,  retired. 

NEW  YORK 

H.ozel  D  Smith,  Bliss,  NY.  in  place  of  H. 
J.   Smith,  deceased 

Frederick  C  Hofbauer,  Bloomlngton,  N.Y., 
of  Mr.  L.  Murray,  resigned. 

John  J.  Constance.  Chittenango,  NY.,  In 
place  of  E.  L.  Coon,  retired. 

Anna  M  Phlllipb.  Ellington.  N  Y.,  In  place 
of  M.  L.  Murray,  re-signed. 

Helen  M.  Ru£.sell.  Hamden.  NY  .  In  place 
of  C.  L  Pampalone,  retired. 

Eathel  E.  Cafferty.  HnrpursvUle,  NY..  In 
place  of  L.  A.  CatTerty.  retired 

Laura  E.  Maben,  Jewett,  N.Y.,  is  place  of 
N   E.  Morse,  retired 

Virginia  M  DeZalla,  North  Hudson.  N.Y..  In 
place  of  G.  L.  Grecnough,  deceased. 

Frances  E.  Ro.'^enfieid.  Roslyn  Heights. 
N  Y  ,  m  place  of  F,  L.  Miller,  retired. 

NORTH    CAKOLINA 

N.  Eugene  Carson.  Bethel.  N.C.,  In  place 
of  F.  L  Andrews,  Jr.,  deceased. 

Paul  P.  Hlnkle,  Salisbury.  N.C.,  In  place  of 
J.  11.  McKenzie,  deceiised. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Harry  T.  Walte,  Falrmount,  N.  Dak  ,  In 
place  Of  R.  S.  McConn,  deceased. 

OHIO 

Roger  K.  Kraft,  Mentor,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
G.  F.  Carver,  retired. 

Bernlce  R.  Blddlnger,  Nova,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  D.  V.  Blddlnger,  retired. 

OREGON 

Charles  D  Beck,  Shedd.  Oreg  .  In  place  of 
Valera  McDonald,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Jeanette  R.  St  Clair,  Blalrs  Mills.  Pa.  In 
place  of  E.  B.  Kllng,  deceased 

Patricia  E.  Chynoweth,  Davldsvllle,  Pa., 
In  place  of  C.  R.  Krlng.  retired 

J,  Vernon  Dixon,  Evercll.  Pa.,  In  place  of 
H.  F.  Foreman,  retired. 

Lloyd  M.  Rowe.  Jr  .  Greencastle,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  A.  R.  Brumbaugh   retired. 

Lorraine  R.  Thompson,  Landenberg,  Pa  , 
in  place  of  H  F  Sheehan,  retired. 

Francis  J.  Mclntyre.  Oxford.  Pa.,  In  place  of 
M.  J.  Brown,  deceased. 

Thomas  V.  Slmonettl.  Susquehanna,  F*a., 
In  place  of  D.  J.  Scales,  Jr.,  deceased. 

PTJEBTO     KJCO 

Roberto  Vega-Matlenzo,  Luqulllo,  PR..  In 
place  of  C.  M.  Valla«.  retired. 


BHODE   ISLAND 

Tliomas  H  Mellow,  Jr..  West  Barrlngton, 
R.I..  In  place  of  W.  F.  Harklns,  retired. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Frederick  W.  Gasklns,  Chesterfield.  EC, 
In  place  of  Klrby  Melton,  deceased. 

Mary  S.  Keels,  Ridgevllle,  S.C,  In  place  of 
G.  H.  Fogle.  retired. 

Robert  A.  Llmehouse,  Jr  ,  Sommervllle, 
S C,  In  place  of  L.  M.  Blanchett,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Jerome  D.  Prlsbe,  Roscoe,  S.  D.'ik.  In  place 
of  Bernard  Mayer,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Billy  T.  Cash,  Bradford,  Tenn.,  In  place  of 
N.  D.  Guy,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Becton.  Dyer.  Tenn.,  in  place  of 
G.  R.  Canada,  retired. 

Dorothy  B.  Smiley,  LynnvUle,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  E.  W.  Blackburn,  retired. 


George  S.  Downing,  Colmesnell,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  M.  E.  Boyett,  retired. 

Clyde  V.  Barrlngton,  Liberty  Hill,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  C.  A.  Shlpp,  retired. 

Robert  J.  L.  Pratka,  Schulenburg.  Tex.,  In 
place  of  W.  A.  Farek,  retired. 

VIUGINIA 

Herbert  D.  Jones,  Coeburn,  Va..  In  place  of 
R.   G.   Boatright.   retired 

E.  Chalsty  Garrett.  King  William.  'Va.,  !n 
place  of  D.  R    Puller,  retired. 

Hubert  H.  Price,  Lurav,  Va.,  In  place  of 
C    E    Beach    retired. 

John  D  Ripley,  Jr.,  Lynchburg,  Va..  In 
place  of  O    K.   Blackburne.  retired. 

Thomas  R.  Taylor.  Saltvllle,  'Va  ,  in  place 
of  A.  F.  Bennett,  retired. 

Artliur  S.  Horney,  Speedwell,  Va.,  In  place 
of  G.  L.  Copenhaver,  retired. 

WASHI.NGTON 

Charles  A.  Moulton,  CosmopoUs,  'Wash.,  In 
place  of  H.  H.  Holmes,  retired. 

Robert  H.  Plumb.  Redmond.  Wash..  In  place 
of  R.  E.  Olney.  resigned. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Doris  L.  Waugh.  McConnell,  W.  Va..  In 
place  of  Nellie  Robinette.  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Kenneth  K.  Klsow.  Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  in 
place   of   F.   M.   Griswold,   retired. 

Emll  W.  Plain,  Oconto  Palls,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  G.  C.  FlatJey,  resigned. 

WYOMING 

Prm  L  Fo.=ter.  Little  America.  'Wyo.  Of- 
fice established   October  26.   1963. 

Dolores  M  Robblns.  Sunrise.  Wyo  .  in  place 
of  R.   A.   Arbogast.   retired. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TrESDAY.  Jrr.v  12,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  R€v.  Edward  G.  Lat<;h, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  143:  10:  Teach  me  to  do  Thy 
will,  for  Thou  art  my  God:  Thy  spirit  is 
good;  lead  me  into  the  land  of  upright- 
ness. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  art  ever 
pouiing  out  Thy  spirit  upon  Thy  people, 
we  thank  Thee  for  all  those  in  every 
age  who  have  opened  their  heai-ts  to 
Thee,  for  men  and  women  who  have 
dreamed  preat  dreams,  seen  great  visions 
and  who  possessed  courage  to  stand  firm 
for  what  i£  right  and  good  for  all.  For 
those  who  trust  In  truth  amid  lies;  who 


stand  for  justice  amid  injustice;  who 
walk  in  good  ways  aml^  evil  times:  who 
quietly  work  for  brotherhood  even  when 
men  are  tmbroilierly.  who  ixissess  a 
vision  of  life  with  Thee  at  the  center 
even  when  men  deny  Tliy  presence — we 
thank  Thee.  O  God.  By  Tliy  spirit  help 
us  to  be  in  the  number  of  these  great  and 
good  men:  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL- 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A   me!5sace  from   the   Senate  by  Mr 
Arrinpion,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 
amendment  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  9599.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  by 
the  State  of  Indiana  of  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  Memorial  for  establishment  as  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  National  Historical  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J  Res.  1178.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  promulgate  special  regulations 
for  the  period  of  tlie  93d  annual  session  of 
the  Imperial  Council.  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North 
America,  to  be  held  In  Washington.  DC.  In 
July  1967.  to  authorize  the  granting  of  certain 
permits  to  Imperial  Stirine  Convention.  1967. 
Inc..  on  the  occasions  of  such  sessions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  Jl.  8337.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  14122.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  and 

HJi.  15860  An  act  to  establish  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Baj;  Agency,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  messape  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa!-.«ed  bill?  of  the  following 
titles  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.309.  .An  act  crer^tlng  a  commission  to  be 
known  .as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials. 

S  1312.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public   School   Food   Services  Act. 

S.  2060  An  act  to  amend  tl'.e  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  ctmp-ulsory  school  at- 
tend,Tnce.  for  the  taking  cf  &  Fchool  census  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses."  approved  February  4    1925: 

8  2287.  An  act  to  authorize  a  5-Tear 
hydrologlc  study  and  Investigation  of  the 
De;mar\a  Peuirisula, 

S,  2574.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended; 

S  2610  An  act  to  amend  section  20ircl  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Fed- 
eral use  and  dwi.ation  of  exchange  sale  prop- 
erty; and 

S  3035.  An  act  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  preservation  of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
puiTXJces. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  COMMITTEE  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15890.  THE  HOUS- 
INQ  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP   1966 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority,  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow  night  to  file  their  re- 
ports on  H.R.  15890.  the  Housing  and 
Urban  IDevelopment  Act  of  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman     from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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have  introduced  today  will  permit  a 
broader  dissemination  of  'nformation 
about  tills  vitally  importait  project — of 
interest  to  the  many  n.'Uions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  who  admired  and 
respected  the  late  President.  The  papers 
and  other  historical  material  of  our 
Presidents  are  of  priceless  value  to  this 
and  future  generations.  Generous  offers 
such  as  the  Government  has  received 
from  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Li- 
brary. Inc.,  merit  immediate  considera- 
tion and  acceptance,  as  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced. 

Upon  transmittal  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Government  Activities  Subcommit- 
tee, prompt  hearings  will  be  scheduled. 


DESIGNATION  OF  RICHARD  P.  NA- 
THAN AS  A  MINORITY  EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  911 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  the  Legislative 
Pay  Act  of  1929,  as  amended.  Rich  ird  P- 
Nathan  Is  hereby  designated  a  minority  em- 
plovee  effective  July  1.  1966  (to  fill  an  exist- 
ing vacancy) .  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Hou.se.  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
biislc  rate  of  $7,000  per  annum. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

PROPOSED  JOHN  FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY  LIBRARY  AT  CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduced  a  House  joint  resolution  to 
extend  express  congressional  approval 
and  authorize  immediate  acceptance  by 
the  Government  of  the  proposed  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Library  to  be  lo- 
cated at  Cambridge.  Mass.  Introduction 
of  this  resolution  follows  referral  to  the 
Government  Activities  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  of  the  report  of 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
recommending  acceptance  of  the  library 
as  a  presidential  atrchival  depository  un- 
der provisions  of  section  507  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Service 
Act. 

At  the  time  similar  reports  were  re- 
ferred to  Congress  recommendirg  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Eisenhower  and  Johnson 
hbraries  and  their  designation  as  presi- 
dential archival  depositories,  the;  sub- 
committee took  affirmative  action  rather 
than  permit  congressional  approval  to 
rest  solely  upon  the  fact  that  no  negative 
action  was  taken  during  a  period  of  60 
consecutive  days  of  session,  as  pro'/lslons 
of  section  507  ( f  >  of  the  Property  hct  re- 
quires. 

Aside  from  affording  members  an  op- 
portunity to  resolve  any  questions  they 
may  have  concerning  the  library,  hear- 
ings on  the  report  and  the  resolution  I 


new  Catling  guns  Into  the  field  during  his 
annual  campaign  in  the  Dakota  Territories 
against  the  Blackfeet  and  Sioux. 

Custer's  decision  Is  expected  to  save  $1,760 
in  feed  for  horses  to  pull  the  wheeled  Gat- 
Ungs  as  well  as  $48  50  In  additional  mainte- 
nance If  the  new  and  delicate  weapons  were 
to  be  exposed  to  dust  and  field  conditions. 


REQUEST  TO  HAVE  THE  DAV  SPE- 
CIAL ORDER  REPRINTED 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hav- 
ing reprinted  all  the  remarks  of  the  va- 
rious Congressmen  which  were  made  in 
the  tribute  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  congressional  charter  to 
that  organization.  I  plan  to  have  re- 
printed remarks  made  not  only  on  June 
16.  the  day  of  the  special  order,  but  also 
those  made  before  and  after  that  date 
which  pertain  to  the  anniversary  of  the 
DAV. 

If  any  Member  h£is  any  objections  to 
the  reprint,  it  is  requested  that  he  con- 
tact either  my  office  or  Mr.  Raymond 
Noyes.  Congressional  Record  Clerk. 
This  statement  is  being  made  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  for  the  reprint- 
ing of  extracts  from  the  Congressional 
Record.  

PRECEDENT    IS    ESTABLISHED    FOR 
SAVINGS  IN  MILITARY  EXPENSES 
Mr.    GROSS.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  claim  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  yesterday  that  he  has 
saved  this  country  $4 '  i  billion,  and  with 
tongue  in  cheek,  I  want  to  read  a  pub- 
licity release  that  was  prepared  by  a  few 
newsmen  who  will  remain  unidentified. 
The  release  is  dated  July  1,  1871.    It  Is 
headed  "Large  Savings  Achieved  by  Field 
Commander  in  West."     It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A  news  release  of  the  OfUce  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Public  Affairs).  Wash- 
ington. DC.  No.  571-71,  July  1.  1871] 

Large  Savikcs  Achieved  bt  Field  Commandeb 

IN   West 

Defense  otBclals  have  lauded  Gen    George 

Custer,  commander  of  the  7th  Cavalry,  for 

his  decision  to  save  money  by  not  taking  the 


RESOLUTION     REQUIRING     REPAY- 
MENT OF  WAR  DEBTS  BY  FRANCE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  tlie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
submitting  a  concurrent  re.solutlon  which 
provides  that  the  President  should  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  nece.s.sary  in  order 
to  require  the  Republic  of  France  to 
make  full  and  promp*  settlement  of 
World  War  I  and  other  debts,  owed  to 
the  United  States.  Fiance  is  obligated 
to  the  United  States  on  these  debts  in 
the  amount  of  $6,580,932,495.57.  No  pay- 
ments have  been  made  since  1932.  U.S. 
loans  and  military  and  economic  aid  to 
France,  .since  World  War  II.  have 
amounted  to  well  over  $7,500  million.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  maintain  her  po- 
sition as  the  economic  leader  and  sta- 
bilizer of  the  world,  we  cannot  afTorJ  to 
operate  on  such  a  nonbusine.ssllke  br.sis. 
Actions  and  policies  of  the  Republic  of 
France,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  reso- 
lution, clearly  point  out  that  France  docs 
not  currently  intend  to  settle  these  debts. 
One  such  action  is  the  order  that  mili- 
tary facilities  constructed  by  the  United 
States  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization be  removed  from  French  soil. 
These  facilities  can  be  duplicated  else- 
where only   at  very  high   cost. 

Another  example  is  the  apparent  in- 
tention of  France  to  undermine  the  dol- 
lar. Since  January  1962.  she  has  with- 
drawn $2,369  miUion  in  gold  from  the 
United  States.  This  is  predicated  on  her 
"legal  right"  to  do  so,  under  ;.  1932  law. 
which  took  our  own  people  off  the  gold 
standard,  but  allowed  nations  and  bank- 
ers outside  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  demand  gold. 

Our  World  War  II  "moratorium  pro 
tempore"  on  Frances  repayment  sched- 
ule of  World  War  I  debts,  as  a  friendly 
ally  was  also  a  factor. 

When  a  nation  we  have  helped  to  de- 
fend and  rebuild  does  not  see  fit  to  honor 
and  resume  her  long-term  obligations  to 
us.  even  in  times  of  economic  growth  and 
stability,  it  seems  readUy  apparent  that 
we  should  take  necessary  action  to  in- 
sure full  and  prompt  settlement  with  re- 
spect to  past  due  accounts. 


SCREW-WORM      ERADICATION      IN 
MEXICO 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (H.R.  14888)  to 
amend  the  Act  of  February  28.  1947,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  in  screw-worm 
eradication  In  Mexico,   with  a  Senate 
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amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  ihe  fir.«t  section  of  the  Act 
of  February  28.  1947  (61  Stat.  7)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  'or 
rinderpest',  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  'rinderpest,  or 
screw-worm'." 

Sec.  2.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  a&  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Is  further  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  other  public  and  privat* 
organizations  and  Individuals." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  tlie  right  to  object,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  plca.sc  explain  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House  the  change.s  that 
were  made  in  the  Hou.'^e  version  by  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Senate  struck  out  the  word  "or  '  and  in- 
serted a  comma  in  lieu.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Senate  struck  out  the  word 
"Section"  and  used  tlie  abbreviation 
"Sec"  In  the  third  place,  the  Senate 
divided  our  section  2  into  two  sections, 
creating  a  new  section.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  understanding  that  the  ranking 
Member  on  the  minority  side  has  cleared 
these  changes  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further;  yes,  he  has 
and  has  discussed  it  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   (Mr.  Arf^.-dsI. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954  TO  ALLOW  AN  IN- 
CENTIVE TAX  CREDIT  FOR  COST 
OP  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 
FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  WATER 
AND  AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remark.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  30  I  introduced  a  meas- 
ure. H.R.  16078.  to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incen- 
tive tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  or  otherwise  providing  fa- 
cilities for  the  control  of  water  or  air 
pollution,  and  to  permit  the  amortiza- 
tion of  such  cost  within  a  period  of  from 
1  *x)  5  years. 

Pollution  of  our  air  and  water  re- 
sources is  continuing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Tlirough  cooperation  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  bodies  with 
private  business  and  industrial  entcr- 
pri.se,  air  and  water  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities can  be  constructed  to  prevent 
further  pollution  of  these  resources. 

Tlie  money  expended  by  private  enter- 
prise for  the  construction  of  these  costly 
facilities  is  an  investment  in  non- 
productive facilities,  primarily  in  the 
public  interest,  requiring  high,  non- 
productive operating  costs  which  will  be 
continuing  charges  again.'^t  future  earn- 
ings. 

The  most  efficient  way  to  encourage 
this  kind  of  investment  would  seem  to  be 
by  means  of  tax  credit,  rather  than  Fed- 
eral grant.  The  necessarj'  legislation  to 
require  pollution  abatement  facilities  to 
meet  local.  State,  and  Federal  standards 
is  already  on  the  books,  and  many  indus- 
tries have  indicated  their  eagerness  to 
tackle  this  problem. 

A  tax  credit  arrangement  would  en- 
able them  to  do  so  promptly  without 
having  to  wait  for  the  availability  of 
funds  from  Government  grants.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  also  eliminate 
costly  administrative  redtape,  implicit 
in  any  Federal  grant  program. 

I  feel  there  is  a  very  definite  need  for 
legislation  of  this  nature,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  hearings  can  be  held  on  H.R. 
16078  before  Congress  adjourns. 


ARMED  FORCES  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION SHOULD  BE  AVAILABLE  TO 
MEMBERS   OF   CONGRESS 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  like  many 
other  Members  of  tlie  House,  was 
caught  by  the  airline  strike  last  Sattu- 
day.  I  was  in  Colorado  Springs.  I 
called  the  Air  Force  to  see  if  they  might 
have  a  plane  going  back  to  Washington. 
which  they  said  they  did.  But  I  was 
not  eligible  to  ride  on  it.  If  I  was  an 
Active  Reserve  officer  in  any  branch  of 
the  armed  .services.  I  could  ride  on  it. 

I  am  a  former  officer  having  spent  5 
years  in  the  navy  in  World  War  II.  but 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Active  Reser\e 
so  I  was  not  given  permission  to  ride 
on  that  airplane.  I  had  to  bother  my 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr  Patman]  at  his  home 
in  Texas  who.  in  turn,  called  some  gen- 
eral in  the  Pentagon  and  they  did  get 
permission  for  me  to  get  on  this  plane 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  should  have   the 


right  to  travel  on  military  air  transports 
on  a  space  available  basis  just  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  in  the  various 
branches  of  our  armed  services.  I  know 
that  there  have  been  abuses  of  congres- 
sional junkets,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we,  the  535  Members  of  the  Congress 
should  have  the  privilege  of  riding  on 
military  transport  facilities  on  a  space 
available  basis  if  we  have  a  legitimate 
need  for  transportation. 


NATIONAL  WONDER;  PERMIT  DE- 
STRUCTION OF  GRAND  CANY'ON 
WHILE  SPENDING  U.S.  DOLLu^RS 
TO  PRESERVE  ANCIENT  RUINS  IN 
EGYPT'^ 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SA\'LOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  more 
newspapermen  become  aware  of  the 
move  to  destroy  the  natural  state  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  protests  are  growing 
around  the  Nation. 

As  early  as  May  17.  "The  Daily  Panta- 
graph.  '  Bloomington.  111.,  whose  presi- 
dent and  publisher  is  Mr.  Loring  Mer- 
win.  published  a  stirring  editorial  that 
promoters  of  Marble  and  Bridge  Can- 
yon Dams  would  find  impossible  to  an- 
swer. It  requires  no  further  comment. 
I  ask  that  it  appear  herewith  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  your  assiduous  perusal: 
I  Prom  the  Daily  Pantagraph,  May  17.  1966) 
Why  RmN  National  Wonder? 

The  tJnlted  States  Is  spending  millions  of 
dollars  on  a  project  to  preserve  some  of  the 
ancient  architecture  and  ruins  which  would 
otherwise  be  Inundated  with  the  completion 
of  the  Aswan  Dam  in  Egypt. 

It  Is  a  paradox  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  interested  groups  are  press- 
ing so  hard  to  get  a  bill  through  Congress 
calling  for  construction  of  two  dams  on  the 
Colorado  River  which  would  destroy  much  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

One  of  these,  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam. 
would  create  a  reservoir  nearly  100  miles  long 
flooding  the  full  length  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Monument  and  13  miles  Into 
the  Grand  Canyon. 

The  other.  Marble  Gorge  Dam,  upstream 
from  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
would  flood  some  of  the  most  beautiful  areas 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  also  would  make 
possible  another  project,  the  Kanab  Diver- 
sion Project,  which  would  leave  the  river 
through  much  of  the  park  a  dry  ditch. 

All  this  1(5  proposed  In  the  name  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  devised  to  provide 
water  for  dry  areas.  Actually  the  dams  are 
proposed  primarily  for  the  creation  of  elec- 
tricity which,  in  turn,  would  be  sold  to  Jvisti- 
fy  other  phases  of  the  water  project. 

Richard  C  Bradley  of  Colorado  Univer- 
sity and  many  other  opponents  of  these  dams 
contend  that  the  proposed  generating  facili- 
ties at  these  dams  would  not  be  economically 
feasible  for  long  because  of  rapid  develop- 
ment of  other  sources  of  fuel  for  producing 
electricity. 

They  also  are  pre  sing  for  legislation  to 
protect  the  Grand  Canyon  area  from  further 
encroachment.     The   Bureau   of   the   Budget 
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haa  recommendetl  deferment  of  at  least 
Bridge  Canyon  I>am  pending  (Mldltlonal 
study.  ThU  gives  conservatlo&ists  aoDM 
time  to  act. 

We  tu-ge  citizens  to  protest  this  planned 
destruction  oi  cue  o(  tn£  world's  natur&l 
wonders  by  writing  their  Congreeemfn. 

Other  means  to  provide  water  and  ti>  gen- 
erate electricity  must  and  can  be  fouid. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  makes  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
caJl  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  tc  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  158] 

Hansen.  Wa-sh.  Reld,  N   Z 

Hariha  Resnlck 

Harvey.  Mich.  Rlver»,  Alaska 

HtMgUMlU  Roblson 

HiTlong  St  Germain 

Jpnr.lni;^  Scheuer 

Jone-s,  Ala  Schmldhauser 

K»f>t!h  Scott 

Kjii<.  N.T.  Senner 

laird  Sickles 

I^iidnirn  Smith,  Va. 

McCarthy  Steed 

.McFaii  Stephana 

Martin,  Ala.  Teague,  Tex 

M-ithUa  Thompson,  N  J. 

Mati«unaga  Toll 

Mills  Trimble 

Mink  Tuck 

M'>ore  Tunney 

Morris  Tuten 

Mur-i«  Ullman 

Mvirrav  VanDeerlin 

O  Hara.  Mich.  Walker,  Mi.ss 

OKon.sKi  Whltten 

O  Neal.  ua.  WlUia 

Pool  Wright 
Powell 


Abbin 

Band.<tra 

Baring 

BeU 

Callaway 

Cellpr 

Clark 

Colmer 

ConabI* 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Delaiiey 

Downing 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evma.  Tenn. 

Parnsley 

F;i.rn\im 

Findley 

Flynt 

FiUton,  Tenn. 

Green,  Oreg 

Hageu,  Cuiif. 

Kanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  351 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  further  pro- 
ceedlng.s  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with,  

AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 
AND  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1967— 
MILITARY  PAY  INCREASE 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  up  the  conference  report 

on  the  bill  <S  2950)  "An  act  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  ye£.r  1967 
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for  procurement  of  aircraft,  nalsslles. 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
and  to  maintain  parity  between  military 
and  civilian  pay,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
pait  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Cleric  will  read 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  began  the  reading  of  the 
statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
areas  follows: 

CONrSSLENCE  REPORT  (H.  RtPT.  No.  1679) 

The  committee  of  conference  ou  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  2950) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the  fl.scal 
year  1967  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  veesels,  and  tracked  ccnnbat  vehl- 
cl««,  and  research,  development,  teet,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Hoa»e« 
tL»  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  dls.^gree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

THTLE  I — niOCTJXtSCENT 

Sec  101  Ptmds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  veesels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles. 
B-H  authorized  by  law.  in  amouuUi  as  follows: 

Aircraft 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $612,400,000;  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  H, 434,200,- 
000,  of  which  amount  $12,000,000  U  au- 
thorized only  for  additional  aircraft  and  elec- 
tronic equipment  to  be  used  for  expanded 
airborne  television  transmission  capabilities; 
for  the  Air  Force,  $4,041,300,000,  of  which 
amount  $55,000,000  la  authorized  only  for 
procurement  of,  or  for  maintaining  a  produc- 
tion capabUlty  for,  the  P-12  aircraft,  and 
»25.000,000  Is  authorlbed  only  for  Uie  pro- 
curement of  CX-2  aircraft. 
Missiles 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army.  $510,000  000,  of 
which  amount  $153,500,000  is  authorized 
only  for  preproductlon  activities  for  the 
NIKE   X  antlballlBtlc  missile  system;   for  the 
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Navy.  $367,700,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
$17,700,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,189,500.- 
000. 

Naval  vessel* 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $1,901,- 
800.000,  ot  which  amount  $130,500,000  is  au- 
thorized only  for  the  construction  of  the 
nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frigate  for 
which  funds  were  authorized  under  Public 
Law  8»-37;  and  $20,000,000  is  authorized  only 
for  the  procurement  of  long  leadtlme  Items 
for  an  additional  nuclear  powered  guided 
missile  frigate.  The  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  nuclear  powwed  guided  mis- 
sile frigate  for  which  funds  were  authorized 
uAder  Public  Law  89-37.  and  for  which  funds 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  during 
fiscal  year  1967,  shall  be  entered  into  as  soon 
as  practicable  unless  the  President  fully  iid- 
vLses  the  Oongrees  that  Its  construction  i.s 
not  in  the  national  interest. 

Tracked  combat  vehicles 
For  tracked  ccanbat  vehicles:  for  the  Army, 
$359,200,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $3,700,000 

TITLE    n — BESE.\aCH,     DEVELOPMENT,    TEST,     AND 
EVM.TJATION 

Sfc.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $1,539,500,000.  of  which 
amount  $431,400,000  la  authorized  only  for 
continued  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  and  research,  development,  and 
tests  related  to  preproductlon  activities  on 
the  NIKE-X  antlballlstlc  missile  system; 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps) ,  $1,801,100,000,  of  which  amount  $28,- 
600.000  is  authorized  only  for  the  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  of  the 
medium-range  guided  missile  CONDOR  and 
$5,000,000  Is  authorized  only  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  related  to  the 
Deep  Submergence  Program,  giving  due  re- 
gard in  all  such  research  programs  to  benefits 
which  may  accrue  therefrom  to  the  American 
Merchant  Marine; 

For  the  Air  Force.  $3,118  600,000,  of  which 
amount  $22,800,000  Is  authorized  only  for  re- 
search and  develc^ment  related  to  the  Ad- 
vanced Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  and  $200- 
000,000  Is  authorized  only  tar  research  and 
development  related  to  the  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory;  and 

For  Defense  Agencies.  $459,059,000. 

Sec.  202,  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1967  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test. 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  production 
related  thereto,  $125,000,000, 

TITLE  in — FAT  OT  THE  UNITORMED  SEBVaCES 

Sec.  301.  Section  203(ai  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  p>ay  grade  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
tables: 


Years  of  servk*  coaiputwl  uniler  secthMi  J'>5 


Over  4       Over  6       Over  8 


Over  10 


Over  12 


Over  14  '  Over  16 


Over  18 


Over  20 


Over  22     Over  20 


Over  30 


•$1,  474.  V)  n.  474.  M    $1. 

1,323.  *)  1,  3j;!.  30  I   1, 

l,M&.  *i  i,:i)S.  40  '  1, 

1,014. 'JO  1,IV«.  90  I   1, 

S24.  10  if.'4.  10  < 

7n«.  y)  7'J<x  50 

«!>■..  >u)  ni7.  90 

fiH3.  .-0  611.10 

5J1.  40  Mi  50 

«X.  30  4J0.  30 


,Viii  80 
:!9.^,  10 

ikw.  go 

tUi.  10 
70&50 

fu«.  m 

633.30 

&ii.  JO 
«2a30 


,130.80 
3^60 

•.•9f:  10 

IJl.  40 
HSi.  10 
7-J8.  70 
700.  fiO 
667.20 
&32.50 
420.30 


11,  64X.  20 
1,  41i  70 

1, 3.vi.  ao 

1,  IJl.  40 
W4.  10 
7R7.  70 

"739.  W 

700.  ao 

U'J.  50 
ftJO.  30 


tl.M*.  20 

1,412  70 

l,3.''i.fl0 

1, 177. .» 

W^.  .'W 

I       81S.  70 

I       77S.  70 

717,  «0 

W2.  SO 

420.30 


:$1.  7ii6.  10 

■  1,  Tk*).  eo 

1.  412,  70 

i  1,  .V.'>.  10 

I     »sa  70 

H07,.10 
717.80 
M2.S0 

4jaso 


$I,7fV,,  10 
1,  .'>3().  60 
1,  474.  50 
I.3H4.  W) 

1,IW7.  10 

9:<a  80 

S?9.  90 
717.  M 
632.60 
420.30 


$1.  s,<l  70 
l.MN.  20 

1,  ,■>;«). «) 

1.384.80 
l,i«9.  90 
958.50 
8-29.  HO 
717.60 
682.50 
420.30 


$1,  WB,  70 

1,  04-  20 

1,  ,'.'.12.  40 

1,  3K4.  SO 

1,  121.  40 

99-^.  40 

Rlifl.  80 

717.  80 

Ma.  K 

430.30 


<:,  0(11,  nn 

1.  7ti6.  10 

1,  59-2,  40 

1,  :«<4.  80 

l,-2ia50 

992.40 

S-29.ro 

717.80 

63-2  .M) 

420.  30 


$2,  001  «n 

1,  7fifl,  10 

1.  5(r2.  40 

1,.'^4  80 

1,218.50 

992.  40 

KM,  so 

717.60 

M2.  SO 

41'0.30 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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"COMMl.'JSIONF.n  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  BEE.N  CREDITED  WITH  OVER  4  YE.'VR.':;-  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  AN  EXLISTEO  ME.MBER 


■I'ay  gnwle 

Years  of  service  computed  under  section  206 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Overs 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

0-3 

$583.20 
521.40 
420.30 

$611.10 
532.50 

448.50 

$633.30 
549. 30 
465.30 

$667.20 
577.80 
482.10 

$7oaso 

600.00 

tiie.90 

$728.70 
61&80 
S21.40 

$72S.70 
616.80 
521.40 

$728.70 
616.80 
521.40 

$728.70 

eiaso 

521.40 

$728.70 
616.80 
521.40 

$728.70 
616.80 
521.40 

0-2 

$728.  70 . 

o-l 

616.80 

.V21.  40 

"WARRANT  OFFICERS 


"Pay  grade 


W-4 

\v-a 

W-2 

\V-1 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 


2  or  less 


$449.40 
408.60 
357.60 
298.20 


Over  2 


$482.10 
443.10 
387.00 
342.00 


Over  3        Over  4        Over  6        Over  8       Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over  20      Over  22      Over  26     Over  30 


$482.10 
443.10 
387.00 
342.00 


$493.20 
448.50 
398.10 
370, 20 


$515.  70 
454,20 
420,  30 
387.00 


$538.20 
487.50 
443. 10 
403.80 


$560.40 
515.  70 
459.90 
420.30 


$600.00 
632.50 
476.40 
437.40 


$627.90 
549.30 
493.20 
464.20 


$650.40 
565.80 
510.30 
471.00 


$667.20 
683.20 
526.80 
487,50 


$689.40 
605.70 
543.60 
504.60 


$712. 20 
827.90 
566.80 
504.60 


r67.  70 
650.40 
665.80 
504.60 


r67.70 
650.40 
665.80 
60160 


•ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


'  Pay  grade 


E-9 

E-8 

E  7 

E-fl 

E  5 

E-4 

E-3 

E-2 

E-1 

E-1  (under  4  months). 


Years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 


2  or  less 


$269.40 
232.20 
200.40 
168.60 
121.80 
100.50 
96.90 
90.60 


Over  2 


$322.80 
281.70 
246.90 
211.50 
170. 10 
141.00 
129.00 


Over  3 


$334.80 
293.40 
258.60 
222.90 
182.10 
141.00 
129.00 


Over  4      OverC      Over  8     Over  10    Over  12    Overl4    Over  16    Over  18    Over  20    Over  22    Over  26     Over 


$346.50 
305.40 
270.00 
240.60 
193.80 
141.00 
129.00 


$358.20 
317.40 
287.70 
252.60 
193.  80 
141.00 
129.00 


$42a40 
369.60 
328.80 
299.40 
252.60 
193.80 
141.00 
129.00 


$510. 60 
440.40 
381.30 
340,50 
311,10 
252.60 
193.80 
141.00 
129.00 


$522.30 
452. 10 
393.60 
358.20 
322.80 
252.60 
193.80 
141.00 
129.00 


$534.30 
463.80 
411.00 
369.60 
328.80 
252.  60 
193.80 
141.00 
129.00 


$646.00 
475.60 
422.70 
381.30 
328.80 
252.60 
193.80 
141.00 
129.00 


$558.00 
487.20 
434.40 
387.60 
328,80 
252.60 
193.80 
141,00 
129.00 


$569.40 
499.20 
440.40 
387.60 
328.80 
25Z60 
193.80 
141.00 
129.00 


$599.10 
528.60 
469.80 
387.60 
328.80 
252.60 
193.80 
141.00 
129.00 


$657,30 
687,10 
628.60 
387.60 
328.80 
252.60 
193.80 
141.00 
129.00 


r30 


$657.30 
587.10 
528.60 
387.60 
328.80 
262.60 
193.80 
141.00 
129.00 


rhi„r,     V  -^  1     ■■  ^  V'"""",?^°    ^"^V.^'i?'  9^''''^°' staff.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,     .service  computed  under  section  205  of  this  title. 

Chief  c)(  NhvhI  Oi»'ratioiis,  C  hicf  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the        "J  Does  not  apply   to  commissioned  officers  who  have  been  credited  with  over  4 

Marine  Corps,  basic  pay  for  this  grade  is  $2,208,60  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of    years'  active  servui  L.^  enlisted  moiuber" 


Sec.  302.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  a  member  of  an  armed  force 
who  was  entitled  to  pay  and  allowances  under 
any  of  the  following  provisions  of  law  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
shall  continue  to  receive  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  which  he  was  entitled  on  that  day 
plus  an  increase  of  3  2  per  centum  in  the 
total  of  his  pay  and  allowances; 

( 1 )  The  Act  of  March  23,  1946,  chapter 
112  (60  Stat.  59  I. 

(2)  The  Act  of  June  26.  1948,  chapter  677 
(62  Stat.  1052)  . 

(3)  The  Act  of  September  18,  1950.  chapter 
952  (64  Stat.  A224).  After  the  effective  date 
Of  this  title,  no  Increase  in  the  basic  pay  or 
any  of  the  allowances  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  on  active  duty  shall  In- 
crease the  basic  pay  or  any  of  the  allowances 
of  a  member  covered  by  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

Sec.  303.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  a  member  or  former  member  of 
a  uniformed  service  who  initially  becomes 
entitled  to  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  ,';hall  be  entitled 
to  have  that  pay  compiited  using  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  prescribed  by  the  first  section 
of  this  title, 

Skc  304.  This  title  becomes  effective  July 
1,  1966,  or  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  Increa.'^es  In  the  rates  of  compensation 
under  the  General  Schedule  of  pay  provided 
In  section  603  i  b  i  of  the  C:.i.>;slflcation  Act  of 
1949.  a-s  amended  (5U.'5C,  )  1 13  i  b  i  i ,  become 
effective  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Act  of  1966,  whichever  Is  later. 

TITLE     IV — WEAPONS     SYSTEMS 

Sec.  401.  Section  125(ci  of  title  10,  United 
Sl:ites  Code,  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as'  follows: 
"However,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  any  other  law.  the 
.SecreUiry  of  Defense  shall  not  direct  or  ap- 
prove a  plan  to  Initiate  or  effect  a  substantial 
reduction  or  elimination  of  a  major  weapons 


system  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
reported  all  the  pertinent  details  of  the  pro- 
posed action  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  while  the  Congress  is  In  session. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill   and  agree  to  the  same. 

I.   Mkndei,  Rivers, 

Philip  J.  Philbin, 

F    Edward  HtSEBT, 

Melvin  Price, 

VViLLWM  H    Bates, 

Lesi  IE  C,  Aren'ds, 

Alvin  E,  O'Konski. 
Mayiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

John  Ste.nnis, 

Stvart  Symington. 

He.nry  M.  Jackson. 

LEVEBirrr  Saltonstall, 

Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Seriate. 

Stateme.nt 

The  man.agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2950)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  fiscal  year  1967  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research! 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  maintain  panty  be- 
tween mllit^'iry  and  civilian  pay,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  submit  the  following  statement 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

procurement 
Navy    (aircraft) 

The  House  modified  the  aircraft  portion  of 
the  Navy  program  by  adding  $20,000,000  for 
additional  aircraft  and  electronic  equipment 


for    expanded    airborne    broadcasting   facili- 
ties. 

The  creation  of  airborne  broadcasting  ca- 
pabilities through  Project  Jenny  was  initi- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
conditions  demanding  operational  readiness 
in  minimum  time.  Presently  this  project 
makes  possible  a  Vietnamese  television  net- 
work considered  by  military  and  political 
leaders  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  to  be  of  great  Importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  efforts  to  achieve  a  stable  umfied, 
secure  and  free  nation.  The  urgent  nature 
of  Project  Jenny's  origination  necessitated 
the  utilization  of  available  resources,  A  ve- 
hicle w;is  needed  large  enough  to  house  tele- 
vision transmitting  and  programing  de- 
vices for  two  channels.  AM  and  F.M  broad- 
cast facilities,  equipment  *or  single  or  multi- 
channel teletypewriter  operations  and  other 
capabilities  of  a  classified  nature  The  air- 
craft located  and  selected  was  the  C-121 
Superconstellatlon . 

However,  although  the  two  C-121  aircraft, 
which  bear  the  designation  "Blue  Eagle." 
now  on  station  have,  on  their  own  terms, 
performed  satisfactorily,  due  In  pan  to  some 
ingenious  makeshift  modifications,  other  re- 
strictions imposed  by  this  airframe  tend  to 
downgrade  the  ability  to  exploit  fully  the 
potential  of  television  in  South  Vietnam. 
What  is  required  for  optimum  performance  is 
an  airframe  that  is  not  severely  weight 
limited,  that  possesses  the  speed  and  altitude 
capabilities  for  flexibility  In  operation,  and 
sufficient  range  to  allow  basing  in  an  area  of 
known  security.  The  Vletcong  mortar  attack 
m  April  of  this  year  on  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air- 
base,  partly  directed  at  the  Blue  Eagle  air- 
craft, resulted  in  the  near  total  destruction  of 
one  of  them  and  required  a  curtailment  In 
broadca^ftlng  from  a  7-  to  a  5-day-a-week 
schedule  for  several  weeks.  Ground  trans- 
mitting facilities,  whenever  they  may  be 
ready,  will  in  all  probabUlty  be  faced  with  the 
same  danger. 
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It  Is  Imperative  that  there  should  be  no 
dUrupUon  In  broadcaatlnf?  schediilea  and  that 
coverage  and  programing  time  be  greatly 
extended.     The  peychologlcal  Implications  of 

a  failure  t-o  maliiuUn  broadcasting  schedules 
might  well  contribute  to  a  demoralization  ol 
Uie  support  of  efforts  to  defeat  the  Vletcoiig 
To  Insure  a  minimum  number  of  hours  of 
broadcasimg  daily.  P3A  Orion  aircraft  are 
required  This  airframe  ptoesesses  the  capa- 
bility to  operate  from  a  remote  area  (for 
ex'vmple.  in  the  Philippines)  and  at  tie  same 
time  permits  the  aircraft  to  be  on  station  in 
South  Vietnam  for  a  minimum  of  7  hours. 
The  turbojet  engines  of  tlie  P3A  greatly  re- 
duce the  vibration  and  noise  which  are 
concomitant  with  the  C-121  reciprocating 
type,  and  which  h.ive  necessitated  special 
modiflcatlorLs  to  secure  acceptable  broadcast 
quality  The  PSA  can  operate  at  altitudes  In 
tlie  neighborhood  of  30,000  feet  as  opposed 
to  the  C-121  maximum  of  16.000  feet.  This 
increase  In  altitude  would  Increase  the  effec- 
tive area  of  broaclcist  by  a  factor  of  3  or  4. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  through  the  uti- 
lization of  some  P3A  aircraft  now  In  the 
Inventory  It  would  be  possible  to  achieve  the 
results  desired  by  the  authorization  of  a  lesser 
sum.  The  conferees  agreed  that  authoriza- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $12,000,000  shnild  be 
granted 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendinent. 

.^tr^orce  {aircraft) 
The  House  modified  the  aircraft  portion  of 
the   Air   Force   program   by   the   addition   of 
$51,300,000  for  13  CX~2  aeromedlcal  evacua- 
tion aircraft 

The  subject  of  aerome<llcal  evacuatl'in  of 
Blck  and  Injured  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  hiis  long  been  one  of  special  Interest. 
It  was  a  matter  of  dUapixiintment.  therefore, 
to  find  that  no  provision  had  been  made  In 
the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1967  for  the 
procurement  of  modern  Jet  aircraft  for  the 
aeromedlcal  evacuation  mission. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  before  the 
House  ocmmlttee  that  the  requirement  to 
modernize  the  aeromedlcal  evacuation  fleet 
Is  fully  recocrnlzed  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  that  the  failure  to  request  fund 
authorization  for  this  program  was  purely  a 
budgetary  consideration.  With  the  brave 
men  of  our  Armed  Forces  flghUng  and  dying 
In  southeast  Asia,  tt  is  urgent  that  expedi- 
tious action  be  taken  to  Insure  that  our 
aeromedlcal  evacuation  fleet  Is  the  best 
available. 

Since  the  conferees  agreed  that  t,hrough 
the  utlllaatlon  of  ths  best  of  those  aircraft 
now  engaged  In  aeromedlcal  evacuat  on  and 
the  procurement  of  modern  Jet  alra-aft  the 
purpose*  of  the  House  amendment  could  be 
appropriately    achieved. 

Accordingly,  the  conferees  agreed  that  $25.- 
000.000  be  authorized  to  be  applied  toward 
the  procurement  of  these  aircraft. 

The   Senate  recedes  with   an  amendment. 

Navy  {naval  vessels) 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  modified 
the  naval  shipbuilding  program.  Tie  Sen- 
ate added  one  nuclear-powered  guided  missile 
frigate  (DLGN>  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,000.  The 
Senate  also  deleU-d  two  conventionally  pow- 
ered guided  missile  detroyere  (DEKj'sj  at  a 
cost  of  $145,100,000. 

The  House  extended  the  authority  for  a 
gxUded  missile  frigate  authorlaed  last  ye»r  In 
the  amount  of  $150,500,000,  against  which 
authorization  and  appropriation  In  the 
amount  of  $20,000,000  was  made.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  authority,  therefore,  was  in  the 
amount  of  $130,500,000;  the  House  also  added 
a  new  nuclear-powered  guided  missile  frigate 
In  the  amount  of  $127,800,000  for  a  total  of 
1258.300,000.  The  House  further  permitted 
the  two  conventionally  powered  gxild'Kl  mis- 
sile detroyers  (r«X3s)  to  remain  In  the 
programi. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House's  exten- 
•loa  of  ftuihority  for  last  year  a  DLGN  In  th« 
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amount  of  $130,500,000  and  to  the  retention 
In  the  program  of  the  two  DDO's  in  the 
amount  of  $145,100,000. 

The  conferees  al»o  agreed  that  authoriza- 
tion In  the  amount  of  $30,000,000  should  be 
granted  for  long  leadtlme  Items  for  an  addi- 
tional nuclear-powered  guided  missile  frigate. 

The  conferees  further  agreed  to  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  language  relating  to  the  order 
of  priority  of  construction  of  the  nuclear 
powered  ve.ssel  and  the  conventionally 
powered  vessels.  The  agreed  language  reads 
as  follows: 

"For  Naval  Vessels:'  for  the  Navy.  $1,901,- 
800.000.  of  which  amount  $130,500,000  U  au- 
thorized only  for  the  consuuction  of  the 
nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frigate  for 
which  funds  were  authorized  under  Public 
Law  89-37;  and  $20,000,000  Is  authorized  only 
for  the  procurement  of  long  leadtlme  Items 
for  an  additional  nuclear  powered  guided 
mLssUe  frigate.  The  contract  for  the  con- 
structlon  of  the  nuclear  powered  guided  mis- 
sile frigate  for  which  funds  were  aulhorued 
under  Public  Law  89-37  and  for  which  funds 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  during  Fis- 
cal Year  1967  shall  be  entered  Into  as  soon 
as  practicable  unleea  the  President  fully  ad- 
vUes  the  Congress  that  its  construction  Is 
not  in  the  national  Interest," 

The   Senate   recedes   with   an   amendment. 

KESBIARCH,  DKVKLOPltENT,  TXST.  ANTI  EVALtTATIOH 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  increased  the 
Department  of  Defense  R.D.T.  &  E.  authoriza- 
tion by  $9.8  million.  An  Increase  of  $14  4 
million  In  research  and  development  for  the 
NIKE-X  antiballistic  missile  system  was  par- 
tially offset  by  a  reduction  of  $4.6  million 
for  a  classifled  Army  project  for  which  the 
Congress  has  twice  declined  to  grant  neces- 
sary construction  authorization. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  Increased  the 
R  D  T  *  E,  authorization  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  by  $373.2  million.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  conference  committee  Is 
$235  3  million  less  than  the  House  bill.  $138  1 
million  more  than  the  Senate  bill,  and  $137  9 
million  more  than  the  budget  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  amount  In  the  House  bill  reflected  In- 
creases to  some  48  research  and  development 
projects,  ranging  from  $1  million  to  $80  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  bill  reflected  changes  only 
to  two  projects.  NIKE-X  Increased  by  $14  4 
million,  and  the  reduction  of  $4  6  million 
from  a  classifled  rese.trch  project.  The  House 
recedes  and  accepts  the  Senate  reduction  of 
$4.9  million. 

Army 

The  bin  pas.sed  by  the  House  contained  re- 
strictive language  for  the  entire  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  NIKE-X,  $431,400,000  The 
Senate  bill  contained  restrictive  language 
only  for  the  Increased  amount  authorized 
for  NTKB-X  research  and  development.  $14.4 
million. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  Increased  the  Army  R  DT  &  E. 
authorization  for  other  projects  by  $48  4  mil- 
lion. The  conference  committee  agreed  on 
Increases  totaling  $10.8  million,  to  be  applied 
to  the  Heavy  Lift  Helicopter  program  and 
the  Advanced  Aerial  Fire  Support  System 
(AAFS3) .  The  amount  authorized  for  Army 
R.D.T.   &   E.   Is   $1,539,500,000. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Wary 

The  House  Increased  the  amount  author- 
ized for  Navy  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  by  $142.7  million  and  Inserted 
language  restricting  $26.6  million  to  the 
medium-range  guided  misalle  CONDOR  and 
$8  6  million  for  the  deep  submergence  pro- 
gram. The  conference  committee  agreed  on 
a  total  Increase  of  $52  6  million.  The  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  accept  the  restrlcttve  language 
*nd  amount  applicable  to  the  CONOOa  mis- 
sile and  $5  million  of  the  $8.8  million  ear- 
marlced  for  the  deep  submergence  program. 


The  amount  authorized  for  Navy  R.D.T.  &  E. 
is  $1,801,100,000. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
In  addition,  the  House  bUl  was  amended 
to  give  due  regard  In  Navy  research  programs 
to  benefits  which  may  accrue  therefrom  to 
the  American  merchant  marine  The  Sen- 
ate  agreed  to  accept   the  amendment. 

Air  Force 

The  House  Increased  the  Air  Force  R.D  T.  & 
E  authorization  by  $167  7  million  and  re- 
stricted $22  8  million  to  be  used  only  for  re- 
search and  development  related  to  the  Ad- 
vanced Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  and  $230 
million  to  be  used  only  for  research  and  de- 
velopment related  to  the  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory.  The  Senate  agreed  to  the  re- 
strictive language  and  amount  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Manned  Strategic  Aircraft.  The  con- 
ference committee  agreed  on  $200  million 
for  the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  Tlui.s 
the  Hou.<;e  recedes  on  $30  million  authorized 
for  the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory.  The 
conference  committee  agreed  on  a  net  In- 
crease of  $64  8  minion  to  the  Air  Force  R.D.T 
&  E  budget,  to  be  allocated  $50  million  for 
the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  $3  million 
for  V'STOL  aircraft  technology,  and  $118 
million  for  the  Advanced  Manned  Strategic 
Aircraft  {AMSAi.  The  amount  authorized 
for  the  Air  Force  R.D.T.  &  E,  Is  $3,118,600.- 
000 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

PAT    or   TH«    UNirOBMED    SERVICES 

Title  ni  of  S.  2950  as  amended  by  the 
Hou.se  provided  an  Increase  In  the  basic  pay 
of  uniformed  services  personnel  amounting 
to  3,2  percent  effective  July  1,  1966,  The 
bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  contained  no 
provision  relating  to  uniformed  services  pay 

The  conferees  unanimously  endorsed  the 
House  amendment  with  the  following  modi- 
fications. 

1.  In  each  mlllUry  pay  act  beginning  in 
1958,  and  thereafter,  there  has  been  Included 
a  provision  that  officers  entitled  to  pay  and 
allowances  under  certain  speclfled  acts  would 
continue  to  receive  the  pay  and  allowance.^ 
to  which  they  were  entitled  before  the  new 
act  became  effective.  In  other  words,  these 
officers  paid  under  special  acts  of  Congress 
were  excluded  from  any  pay  Increase  or  pay 
adjustment  since  1955.  The  offlcers  affected 
are  Gen.  Omar  Bradley.  Gen  Carl  Spaatz. 
Adm.  Raymond  Spruance,  and  Gen.  Alex- 
ander Vandergrlft.  whose  pay  was  authorlsred 
by  one  of  the  following  acts : 

1.  The  act  of  March  23,  1946  (60  Stat,  591 

2.  The  act  of  June  26,  1948  (62  Stat.  1052) , 

3.  The  act  of  September  18,  1950  (Private 
Law  957,  81st  Cong,). 

Tlie  House  amendment  therefore,  by 
omission,  would  have,  if  enacted  into  law. 
authorized  these  officers  to  recompute  their 
pay  and  allowances  on  the  basts  of  existing 
law  as  modified  by  the  language  In  title  in 

The  Senate  conferees  acknowledged  that 
these  officers  merited  an  adjustment  In  their 
authorized  compensation  but  were  of  the 
opinion  that  It  should  be  restricted  to  a  3  2 
percent  Increase.  The  House  conferees  re- 
ceded from  their  position  and  accepted  this 
change  In  the  language  of  the  bill. 

2.  Title  III.  as  Included  by  the  House  in 
S.  2950,  would  have  eetablished  an  effective 
date  of  July  1,  1966.  The  Senate  conferees 
believe  that  our  uniformed  services  person- 
nel should  receive  an  adjustment  In  their 
compensation  at  the  same  time  as  one  Is 
provided  classifled  Federal  employees.  There- 
fore, the  Senate  conferees  Insisted  that  the 
language  of  title  ni  relaUng  to  lu  effective 
date  be  mcdifled  to  provide  that  the  effective 
date  ot  the  uniformed  service*  pay  adjust- 
ment  wo\ild  be  July  1.  196*.  or  the  first  day 
of  siich  ntonth  in  which  the  compensation  of 
Federal  employees  paid  under  the  classlflca- 
tlon  act  Is  Increased,  whichever  la  the  later. 


The  House  conferees  receded  from  their 
position  and  accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

WEAPONS    SYSTEMS 

Title  IV  of  S.  2950,  as  amended  by  the 
House,  contained  a  recommended  amendment 
to  that  portion  of  the  National  Security  Act 
now  codified  as  section  125(c)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  The  amendment  was 
designed  to  Incorporate  the  objectives  recom- 
mended by  an  Armed  Services  Sub<'ommlttee 
resulting  from  Its  exhaustive  Inquiry  Into 
the  Department  of  Defense's  decision  to 
pliase  out  certain  types  of  manned  bombers 
in  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

The  House  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  to  reprort  to  the  Con- 
gress all  the  pcrlment  det,ills  regarding  any 
substantial  phaseout  or  elimination  of  a  ma- 
J.>r  weapons  system  before  such  action  could 
be  Initiated  or  effected  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Tlie  House  l.inguage  also  required  that 
the  Congress,  through  Us  respective  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Serrtces.  would  within  90 
days  thereafter  advise  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense as  to  the  recommeiid.itlon.  of  those 
committees  on  the  propo.sed  departmental 
action.  The  bill.  S.  2950  as  passed  by  the 
Seriate,  contained   no  similar  language. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  were 
unanimously  In  accord  with  the  objectives 
of  the  language  contained  In  title  IV  as  In- 
cluded by  the  House.  However,  the  Senate 
conferees  were  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  pro- 
posed statutory  requirement  that  the  re.speo- 
tlve  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  and  Senate  advise  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.sp  of  their  recommendations  on  the  pro- 
posed departmental  action  w.as  unnecessary. 
In  view  of  the  position  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  this  portion  of  the  language  In 
title  IV,  the  House  conferees  receded  from 
their  position  and  agreed  to  delete  the  last 
sentence  from  the  language  contained  in 
title  IV  of  S.  2950  as  amended  by  the  House. 

The  remaining  language  in  title  IV.  as 
unanimously  approved  by  the  conferees, 
therefore,  reads  as  follows : 

However,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.-^e  shall  not  direct  or  approve 
a  plan  to  initiate  or  effect  a  substantial  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  a  major  weapons 
system  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  hiis 
reported  all  tlie  pertinent  details  of  the  pro- 
posed action  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  while  the  Congress  Is  in  Be«slon. 

TTie  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

SfMMABY 

Tlie  bill  as  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  totaled  $16,926,959,000  (of 
which  $6,005,359,000  was  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation).  The  bill  as 
It  passed  the  House  totaled  $17,858,059,000 
(of  which  $7,278,559,000  w.as  R  D  T.  &  E). 
The  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate  totaled  $17,- 
170,059.000  (of  which  $6,915,159,000  was  for 
R  DT.  &E.). 

The  bin  as  agreed  to  In  conference  totals 
$17,480,759,000  (of  which  $7,043,259,000  Is  for 
RD.T.  &E.). 

The  agreement  arrived  at  by  the  conferees 
Is  $377,300.CK)0  less  than  the  bill  us  It  pa.«sed 
the  House,  »310.7(X).000  more  than  the  bill 
as  It  passed  the  Senate,  and  Is  $553.8(X).0OO 
more  than  the  bill  as  It  was  presented  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President, 

L,  Mendbx  RrvERS, 
Phh.ip  J,  Phtlbin. 

P      ErWAHD     HtBERT. 

Mei  viN  Price. 
William  H  Bates. 
Leslie  C.  Arends. 

Alvin  E   OTtONSKI, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  flouse. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  (dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  statement) .    Mr. 


Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
conference  report  has  been  printed,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
further  reading  of  the  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGsi.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  SoutJi  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers  I  is  recoRnized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  RIVEflS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Bates! 
30  minutes  and  now  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  give  the  Members 
of  the  House  as  accurately  as  I  can  ex- 
actly what  happened  in  the  conference 
on  the  bill.  S,  2950. 

We  had  $20  million  for  television  and 
communications  aircraft  for  Saigon. 
The  conferees  agreed  on  $12  million. 

We  had  S51.2  million  for  aeromedlcal 
evacuation  airplanes.  The  conferees 
airreed  on  S25  million. 

We  had  two  nuclear  powered  guided 
missile  frigates — one  at  $130.5  million 
and  the  other  at  $127.8  million. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
do  not  know  what  a  frigate  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  something  like  a  light 
cruiser  of  the  type  used  in  World  War 
I  and  World  War  n. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  the  first  of 
these  DLGN's  and  also  agreed  on  $20  mil- 
lion for  loiig  leadtlme  items  for  the  sec- 
ond DLGN. 

So  we  got  what  was  in  our  opinion  a 
very  good  compromise. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  and 
a  lot  of  misinformation  ciiculatiug  about 
the  language  in  the  bill  which  would  in- 
sure tlie  building  of  the  DLGN.  We  ar- 
rived at  an  agreement  with  the  Senate 
that  is  wholly  satisfactorj'  to  the  House 
confei-ees  since  it  carries  out  the  basic 
concept  of  Indicating  to  the  executive 
branch  that  we  mean  wliat  we  say  about 
building  a  nuclear  suiface  Navy.  Tlie 
language  we  agreed  on  Is  this: 

The  contract  lor  the  construction  of  the 
nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frigate  for 
which  funds  were  authorized  under  Public 
Law  89  37,  and  for  which  funds  are  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year 
1967.  shall  be  entered  Into  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable unless  the  President  fully  advises  the 
Congress  that  Its  construction  Is  not  in  the 
national  Interest. 

The  Constitution  does  not  mention  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Constitution  mentions  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  come  to  tlie  conclusion 
tlaat  it  is  useless  to  mention  anyone  but 
those  whom  the  Constitution  mandates 
to  create  your  military,  and  to  be  the 
Commander  in  Chief  thereof.  There- 
fore, we  think  we  have  arrived  at  a  bet- 
ter, a  more  reasonable  and  positive  con- 
stitutional undci-standing  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  shall  have  something  further  to 
say  on  that  subject  later. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  diaw  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  fact  tliat  there 
is  an  error,  Mr.  Gross,  In  the  statement 
of  the  maiiagers  I  sliall  ask  that  the 
Record  be  corrected  in  this  regard.    The 


error  was  made  by  our  staff  because  we 
are  under  such  pressures.  It  is  under- 
standable. But  it  appears  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers,  and  not  in  tlie 
bill,  as  it  was  agreed  to  in  the  conference. 
It  appears  only  in  the  statement  of  the 
managers, 

I  think  the  Record  should  show,  aiid 
in  any  event  I  believe  I  owe  to  the  House, 
an  explanation  both  of  the  error  itself 
aiid  of  the  mamier  in  which  it  came 
about. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated,  the 
principal  matter  in  discussion  after  the 
first  of  the  three  conferences  with  the 
Senat-e  was  the  matter  of  the  language 
stressing  to  the  executive  branch  that 
we  do.  indeed,  insist  on  a  nuclear  sur- 
face navy.  And  I  have  the  backing  of 
tlie  giants  in  this. 

The  staff  at  my  direction  prepared  a 
number  of  versions  of  language  to  effec- 
tuate this  purpose.  Among  these  lan- 
guage variations  was  the  one  which  now 
appears  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers. At  the  time  it  was  prepared,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  had  not  come 
out  with  its  report.  In  the  belief  that 
the  .Appropriations  Committee  would 
recommend  money  for  the  two  conven- 
tionally powered  de.stroyers.  the  staff 
prepared  the  language  now  appearing  in 
the  statement  of  the  managers  and  had 
a  confidential  committee  print  of  the 
conference  rejxirt  made.  ' 

During  the  F>eriod  over  which  the  con- 
ferer.ce  with  the  Senate  extended,  how- 
ever, the  Appropriations  Committee  did 
come  out  with  its  report.  It  indicated 
that  no  money  was  being  recommended 
for  the  conventionally  powered  destroy- 
ers. This,  of  course,  made  the  language 
in  the  statement  of  tlie  managers  refer- 
ring tc  a  "contracting  sequ-^nce"  as  be- 
tween nuclear  powered  and  convention- 
ally powered  ships  no  longer  pertinent 
A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  moment 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port came  out,  the  language  now  appear- 
ing in  the  statement  of  the  managers  had 
no  real  validity. 

Another  version  of  the  language  was 
drafted  which  was  agreed  to  b>-  the  Sen- 
ate— stronger  language — in  my  opinion; 
that  is  the  language  which  appears  in 
the  conference  report — the  reprinting  of 
the  whole  bill. 

The  staff  then  Inserted  the  agreed 
upon  language  in  the  conference  report. 
The  two  DDG's  which  I  referred  to  a 
moment  ago  were  in  the  program  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  The  Senate  cut 
them  out  and  we  managed  in  conference 
to  put  them  back  in  the  bill. 

I  still  feel  that  the  authority  for  these 
two  destroyers  should  remain  in  the  pro- 
gram regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Ap- 
propriations-Committee has  not  seen  fit 
to  recommend  funds  for  their  construc- 
tion. It  is  quite  possible  that  an  imme- 
diate and  urgent  need  for  these  ships 
might  arise  in  the  reasonably  near  future 
and  if  there  was  at  that  time  a  supple- 
mental appropriation,  the  authority  for 
their  construction  would  exist.  They 
could  go  ahead  in  an  orderly  fashion 
and  the  construction  could  begin. 

Now,  on  the  research  and  development 
portion  of  the  bill,  the  House  in  its  action 
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added  $373.2  milUon  to  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Defense 

The  Senate  added  $9.8  million,  fcr  a 
difference  between  the  two  bills  of  $3i>3.4 
million.  The  House  receded  on  $2;;5.5 
million  and  the  Senate  receded  on  $i;{7.9 
million.  I  will  break  this  down  further 
by  the  military  services. 

For  the  Army,  the  House  had  added 
S62.8  million,  including  tlie  $14.4  mil  ion 
for  Nike-X.  The  conferees  agreed  on  a 
net  add-on  of  $20.6  million  for  the  Amy. 
including  the  $14  4  million  for  the  Nike- 
X.  The  balance  of  the  add-on  would  be 
applied  to  the  advanced  aerial  fire  sup- 
port system  and  the  heavy  lift  helicoi)ter 
program  of  the  Army. 

For  the  Navy,  the  House  added  $142.7 
million  and  earmarked  $2*. 6  millior.  of 
that  for  the  Condor  air-to-suriace 
guided  missile,  and  $8.6  million  for  the 
deep  submergence  program.  The  l)al- 
ance  of  the  funds  added  were  distributed 
among  27  other  research  and  develop- 
ment projects.  In  conference,  the 
amount  was  reduced  to  $52.5  million 
over  the  budget  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se.  The  deep  sjb- 
mergence  program  was  limited  to  a  $5 
million  add-on,  and  the  Condor  mi'sue 
received  'he  full  amount  added  by  tie 
House.  For  the  Navy,  the  House  rec?ded 
on  $90.2  million,  the  Senate  receded  on 
S52  5  million. 

For  the  Air  Force,  the  House  added 
$167.7  million  above  the  defense  budget 
and  the  Senate  made  no  change.  The 
funds  added  by  the  House  were  to  sup- 
port the  manned  orbiting  laboratory, 
with  an  additional  $80  million  requested 
by  the  Air  Force:  the  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft,  $11.8  million — that  is 
the  one  which  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  HebertI  recently  handled 
with  such  great  distinction  and  great 
knowledge.  In  his  interest  to  save 
money,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  took 
this  out.  We  thinl:  it  i.s  a  serious  mis- 
take and  it  cuts  at  the  heart  of  our  de- 
fense system,  and  we  will  have  no  part 
of  it.  We  put  that  in.  and  it  stayed  in. 
Additional  funds  were  authorized  for  the 
F-lUA,  V  Stol  aircraft  technology- 
rapid  response  research  and  development 
for  southeast  Asia,  and  management  and 
support.  The  conferees  agreed  on  $50 
million  additional  for  the  manned  orbit- 
ing laboratory,  $3  million  for  the  V.  Stol 
aircraft  technology  program,  and  the 
$11  8  million  for  the  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft,  which  I  just  men- 
tioned, is  for  the  follow-on  for  the  B-52. 
We  not  only  think,  we  know  that  the 
F-111  is  not  the  an.swer.  The  F-111  is 
not  the  follow-on  for  the  B-52.  We  think 
as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  think,  that 
the  F-111  is  an  Interim  plane.  We  want 
the  follow-on.  for  the  natural  projection 
of  the  state  of  the  art. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  mar  re- 
gardless of  his  capability  can.  through 
technical  knowledge,  clairvoyance,  or  in 
any  other  way  project  the  true  future 
of  the  airplane. 

If  such  a  man  is  living  today,  lie  is 
the  first  one  who  has  ever  lived.  Any- 
body today  who  says  we  can  have  a  .ack- 
of-all-trades  airplane,  simply  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.    No  man 


has   ever   lived,  or   Is  living   today,  can 
produce  a  jack-of-all-trades  airplane. 

Thus,  the  House  receded  on  $102.9 
million  and  the  Senate  receded  on  $64.8 
million.  The  Senate  also  agreed  to  the 
restrictive  language  in  the  House  bill 
relating  to  the  advanced  manned  stra- 
tegic aircraft  and  the  manned  orbiting 
laboratory. 

In  summary,  the  important  and  high 
priority  projects  for  which  funds  were 
added  by  the  House  remained  in  the 
bill,  some  with  no  change  and  others 
with  minor  dollar  changes.  To  identify 
those  high  priority  projects,  I  will  read 
them  again. 

They  are  the  Nike-X  antlballistic  mis- 
sile program  for  the  Army,  the  deep  sub- 
mergence program  and  the  Condor  air 
to  surface  missile  for  the  Navy,  the  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft,  the 
manned  orbiting  laboratory,  and  the 
vertical  and  short  takeoff  and  landint:— 
V  STOL — aircraft  technology  program 
for  the  Air  Force. 

The  research  and  development  portion 
of  the  bill,  as  agreed  to  in  the  confer- 
ence, is  $137.9  million  above  the  budget 
request  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  is  $235.3  million  less  than 
that  previously  authorized  by  the  House. 
Next  is  title  IV,  weapons  systems 
One  other  relatively  minor  difference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills  was 
the  section  dealing  with  the  Congress 
being  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense before  any  major  weapons  system 
is  eliminated  or  substantially  reduced. 

We  simply  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  for 
one  of  us  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  some 
morning  and  read  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  decided  to  abolish  the  Po- 
laris program.  We  do  not  think  that  Is 
good  business.  We  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  It,  with  your  help. 

This  requirement  was  completely 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  and  the  only 
change— which,  as  I  say,  is  a  minor 
one — was  the  elimination  of  the  90-day 
period  within  which  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committees  would 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to 
what  they  thought  about  the  proposed 
action— 90  days  did  not  amount  to  any- 
thing at  all.  We  were  glad  to  knock  it 
out.  The  time  period  did  not  lend  any- 
thing substantial  to  the  underlying  idea, 
and  Members  can  be  sure  that  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  most 
certainly  tell  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
what  it  thinks  of  his  plans  to  eliminate 
or  to  reduce  any  future  major  weapons 
system. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 
did  not  have  much  knowledge  of  it.  whfcn 
it  was  decided  the  B-58  was  to  be  elirnl- 
nated.  We  do  not  believe  that  is  good 
business.  We  believe  that  no  man  should 
exercise  that  kind  of  power.  It  is  too 
much  power  for  a  good  man  to  want  and 
certainly  more  power  than  a  bad  man 
should  have,  if  one  there  be. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  am  proud  and  happy,  and  the  con- 
ferees are,  that  our  pay  raise  for  the 
armed  services  was  agreed  on  in  the  con- 
ference. Believe  me  when  I  say  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  deep  personal  gratifi- 
cation to  me  and  to  the  great  committee 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  head.    We  are 


going  to  injure  that  pay  raise  of  3.2 
percent,  the  effective  date  to  be  the 
same  as  the  civil  service  and  the  annual 
postal  raise  which  comes  up  just  about 
every  year. 

We  believe  that  the  boys  living  and 
dying  for  America  should  have  the  same 
consideration. 

Let  me  state.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  strong 
tlie  Insistence  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  Is  as  to  a  nuclear  Navy. 

The  father  of  our  Navy,  the  immortal 
Carl  Vinson,  wrote  to  me  the  other  day. 
He  said: 

Now  Mendel,  let  me  congratulate  you  on 
the  splendid  and  superb  manner  you  han- 
dled   ■412. ■• 

That  is  this  bill.  ,> 

I  nope  the  Senate  will  go  alnng  with  you. 
You  might  have  to  make  some  compromise 
but.  at  least,  go  to  conference  with  the  de- 
termination that  the  House  is  behind  you 
and  liiat  your  position,  and  that  of  the 
committee.  Is  to  the  best  interest  of  na- 
tional defense. 

Carl  Vinson  Is  the  father  of  this 
Navy.  He  says  we  need  a  nuclear  navy. 
He  ought  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

Moreover,  some  time  ago  1  went  to  see 
Mr.  Vinson. 

He  said: 

Lay  down  a  long-term  program  for  your 
Navy.  I  did  this  in  the  30  s  over  the  objection 
of  Frunklin  D  Roosevelt. 

This  is  the  only  way  you  will  get  a 
nuclear  Navy.  The  great  work  done  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HolifieldI  and  his  magnif- 
icent Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
was  of  invaluable  help  to  us.  We  are 
fortunate  on  our  own  committee  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Price  1 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Bates]  as  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  nuclear  Navy 
We  need  a  nuclear  Navy,  and  we  had 
better  get  it. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  get  a 
well-rounded  picture  of  just  what  we 
mean  by  a  nuclear  Navy,  what  its  great 
advantages  are,  and  what  many  of  our 
outstanding  naval  officers  say  about  the 
need  for  a  nuclear  Navy.  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  an  ar- 
ticle fi-om  Navy  magazine  of  July  1966 
In  actuality,  this  article  Is  an  important 
portion  of  our  committee  rejx)rt  on  this 
bill: 

The  Issue  before  Congrees  Is  very  simple — 
do  we  start  now  to  have  all-nuclear  ta.sk 

forces? 

The  attack  carrier  Is  our  prime  naval  at- 
tack weapon.  It  provides  a  movable  plat- 
form from  which  to  launch  airplanes  where- 
ever  they  may  be  needed.  With  the  British 
decision  not  to  defend  cast  r>f  Suez,  the 
Prench  decision  to  pull  out  of  NATO  and 
to  have  all  foreign  troops  withdrawn  from 
French  soil,  and  with  the  Increa-slng  prob- 
lems with  rights  of  overflight,  we  must  be 
able  t"  operate  attack  carrier  task  forces  any- 
where. 

The  nuclear-powered  attack  aircraft  car- 
rier has  proven  so  far  more  effective  In 
battle  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
requested  one  new  nuclear-powered  carrier 
this  year  at  a  cost  of  $427.5  million  and  is 
planning  for  other  new  nuclear  carriers. 
The    nuclear    carrier   has   a   complement    of 
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about  0,000  offlcers  and  men.  With  Its  air 
wing  of  about  100  planes.  Its  initial  total 
capital  cost  Is  alKiut  $1  billion. 

At  least  four  escort  ships  are  assigned 
to  each  aircraft  carrier  to  protect  It  against 
any  air  or  submarine  att;ick.  The  lnltl.il 
capital  cost  of  the  four  escort  ships  Is  about 
$500  million  if  they  are  nuclear  powered  and 
$300  million  If  thpy  are  conventionally 
powered;  however,  the  C05t  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  ships  Includes  the  first  cores  which 
provide  power  for  nt  Ica.-^t  10  years,  and  also 
\  extra  armament.  The  cast  of  conventlon- 
\  ally  powered  ships  does  not  include  the  cost 
^  of  fuel  or  fuel  delivery  When  all  costs  ere 
considered  the  dlffercnre  In  building  and 
operating  a  nuclear-powtred  task  force  over 
a  conventionally  powered  ta.«k  force  with  the 
same  type  ships  is  only  about  6  percent  over 
their   entire   lifetime. 

SOVIET    SUBMARINES 

As  reported  In  the  newspapers,  the  Soviets 
now  have  about  45  nuclear  submarines 
which  have  uullmited  attack  range  and  are 
building  more.  Only  nuciear-powored  escort 
ships  can  give  unlimited  chiise  to  any  nu- 
clear-powered submarine  without  having  .o 
abandon  the  chase  for  refueling. 

Substituting  conveiitioiiiiiiy  powered  es- 
corts for  nuclear-powered  escorts  does  not  in 
any  way  meet  the  problem  of  protecting  the 
attack  alrcTiifl  carrier  agninst  the  unUiruted 
ait:ick  range  of  a  nucltMr-powered  subma- 
rine. Nor  do  they  provide  the  continuous 
screen  for  the  carrier. 

It  is  foolhardy  not  tx>  provide  the  best  pro- 
tection for  the  6.000  man  crew  and  the  Ini- 
tial $1  bUllon  unit  capital  Investment  In  a 
nuclear-powered  carrier  by  not  spending  the 
additional  4  percent  to  make  the  entire  task 
force  nuclear  powered. 

A  nuclear-p'twere^l  task  force  that  Is  free 
of  the  black  oil  lojrlsllcs  train  can  travel 
anywhere  around  the  world  on  a  moments 
notice  without  refueling  and  can  arrive  ready 
for  Immediate  operations.  This  freedom 
from  the  logistics  train  for  black  oil  can  be 
followed  by  new  methods  of  replenishing 
ammunition  and  food  so  that  the  task  force 
Is  less  and  less  dependent  on  any  logistics 
train.  This  pos.slbility  can  open  up  new 
tactics  which  are  flexible  to  meet  peculiari- 
ties of  any  Indlvrtduul  situation  As  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  stated  in  his 
memorandum  of  April  14  1966.  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy: 

•  The  endurance,  tactical  flexibility,  and 
greater  freedom  from  lo^li^ilc  support  of  nu- 
clear warships  will  give  the  United  States 
an  unequaled  naval  striking  force  Our  new 
warships,  which  the  Nav\  will  be  operating 
into  the  2l8t  century,  should  be  provided 
with  the  most  modern  propulsion  plants 
available  To  do  less  Is  to  degrade  effective- 
ness with  grave  implications  for  national 
security." 

COMMIITEE    ACTION 

The  committee  i\ar,  authorized  a  new  nu- 
clear frigate  and  reauthorized  the  nuclear 
frigate  of  last  year.  It  hn.<;  retained  the  two 
convention.nI  guided  missile  destroyers  which 
can  be  used  as  escorts  for  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  the  America.  Following  language 
of  authorization  laws  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  It  has  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  proceed  with  the  design,  engi- 
neering and  construction  of  the  two  nuclear 
frigates  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Each  conventional  destroyer,  DDG,  would 
be  515  feet  long  and  would  displace  7.600 
tons. 

Each  nuclear  destroyer  DDGN,  would  be 
545  feet  long  and  would  displace  8,600  tons. 

Each  nuclear-powered  frigate.  DLCN. 
would  be  570  feet  long  and  would  displace 
10.000    t(ins. 

The  estimated  construction  cost  of  a  nu- 
clear frigate  (DLGN)  In  fiscal  year  1967 
would    be    $138.5    million    plus    $12    mllUon 


for  the  Initial  nucle«r  fuel,  making  a  total 
of  $1505  million.  The  ectimated  cost  of  a 
flrst-of-a-cl.nss  conventional  frigate  (DLG) 
with  the  same  military  weapons  and  elec- 
tronics is  $98  million.  The  estimated  con- 
strtictlon  cost  of  a  follow  DLGN  Is  $1158 
million  plus  $12  million  for  Initial  nuclear 
fuel:  a  follow  conventional  DLG  is  esti- 
mated  t-o   cost  $76.7   million. 

A  conventional  DLG  requires  abotit  2  1 
million  b.arrels  of  Navy  special  fuel  oil 
(NSFO)  to  perform  the  same  operations  that 
the  DLGN  will  perform  with  Its  Initial  nti- 
clear  cores.  This  quantity  of  oil  costs  $5  2 
million  not  Including  the  cost  of  delivery  of 
the  oil  to  the  ship  which  would  cost  an 
additional    $11  6    million 

The  average  annual*onstructlon  and  op- 
erating cost  for  the  DLGN  Is  about  20  per 
cent  higher  tlian  that  of  a  conventional 
DLG. 

Wlien  the  overall  cost  of  a  conventional 
task  group  Is  considered,  the  dilTerentlai  an- 
nual cost  to  provide  nuclear  fX)wer  In  a 
frigate  is  fotind  to  t>e  about  1  percent 

The  committee  agrees  wltl.  Admiral  Mc- 
Donald's stat^ement  that:  "The  overall  In- 
crease In  task  group  effectiveness  would  be 
much  greater  than  this." 

lo^;g-term 

The  estimated  construction  cost  of  a  nu- 
clear destroyer  (DDGN)  In  fiscal  ;  ear  1967 
would  be  $127.1  mUliou  plus  $12  mUlion  for 
tlie  Initial  nuclear  fuel,  making  a  total  of 
$139.1  milUon.  The  estimated  cost  of  a 
ftrst-of-a-cJass  conventional  destroyer 
(DDG)  with  the  same  weapons  and  elec- 
tronics Is  $84  1   million. 

The  estimated  cost  of  a  follow  DDGN 
Is  $104  million  plus  $12  million  for  initial 
nuclear  fuel;  a  follow  DDG  is  estimated  to 
cost  $61  million  TTie  DDG  requires  about 
24  million  barrels  of  NSFO  to  perform  the 
same  operations  that  the  DDGN  will  per- 
form with  Its  initial  nuclear  cores.  This 
amotint  of  oil  costs  $6  million,  not  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  delivery  of  the  NSFO  to  the 
ship  which  would  cost  an  additional  $13 
million. 

The  average  annual  construction  and  op- 
erating cost  for  the  DIX^N  Is  about  25  per- 
cent higher  than  that  of  a  conventional 
DDG.  When  the  overall  cost  of  a  conven- 
tional task  group  Is  considered  the  differ- 
ential annual  cost  to  provide  nuclear  power 
In  a  destroyer  Is  about  1  per  cent 

aiCKOVER    TtSTIFIES 

Admiral  Rickover  testified  that  the  fig- 
ures given  in  Admiral  McDonalds  memo- 
rftndum  shew  that  for  the  one-third  increase 
In  overall  cost  of  a  conveulional  destroyer 
necessary  to  buy  a  nuclear  frigate  you  get: 

(0  1  Twice  the  number  of  missile  launch- 
ers and  missile  mugaz:nes. 

ibi  Helicopter  landing  facilities  which 
the  destjoyer  dijcs  not  have. 

(c)  Facilities  and  accommodations  for  a 
screen  commander  which  the  destroyer  does 
not  have. 

id)  More  complete  naval  tuctlcal  data 
system  facilities.  ^ 

(c)    Twice    as    many    torpedo   tubes,    and 

(/)    All  the  advantages  of  nuclear  power. 

These  things  are  not  pointed  out  to  your 
committee  by  the  proponents  of  conven- 
tional power.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the 
nuclear  frigate  is  a  very  good  buy.  Further, 
the  Increase  in  cost  is  small  enough  that  It 
should  not  require  us  to  reduce  the  number 
of  ships  in  the  Navy  In  order  to  get  these 
needed  capabilities. 

BATIXS     EFFECTIVENBSS 

Rear  Admiral  Henry  L.  Miller,  while  in 
conimand  of  Carrier  Division  3  in  January 
1966  had  these  advantages  for  the  nuclear 
task  force  under  combat  conditions: 

During  the  past  several  months,  we  have 
had  occasion  to  observe.  In  combat,  the  first 


nuclear  task  group,  including  the  aircraft 
carrier  US8  Enterprise.  CVAN-65,  and  the 
frigate  US  S  Bainbridge,  DGLN-25  Abroad 
reference  has  Just  been  made  to  the  in- 
fluence nuclear  power  could  ha-e  on  the 
waging  of  war  I  would  now  like  to  draw 
attention  to  .several  advantages  cf  the  superi- 
ority of  the  all  nuclear-powered  task  group 
Then  I  want,  to  give  several  specific  e.x- 
amples  that  have  been  experienced  during 
these  past  several  months  of  combat  aiui 
that  point  up  and  support  the  advantages 
1  will  now  enumerate: 

1  Increased  tactical  flexibility  as  a  result 
of  unhmlied  endurance  at  high  sp>eeds.  This 
I>ei:mlts — 

{Qi  Grt.aer  tise  of  evasive  tracks  when 
approaching  the  objective  area  thereby  re- 
ducing the  probabiiiiy  of  detection. 

(b)  Loi:ger   routes   to   svoK     storms. 

(c)  Capability  to  operate  in  bad  weather 
is  Unproved  by  the  elimination  of  the  haz- 
ardous and,  sometimes,  inleaslble  refueling 
requirement  tinder  these  cUcumstances. 

(d)  The  high-speed  endurance  extends  the 
ability  to  attack  along  a  greater  perimeter  of 
coast  line.  ► 

(  c  )  The  ability  to  maintain  high  sustained 
speed  reduces  the  vulnerability  to  submarines 
and  guided-misslle  attack.  High  speed  is  one 
of  the  most  important  measvires  to  employ 
against  submarines  and  guided  missiles. 

2  Reduction  of  replenishment  frequency 
with  a  greatly  reduced  dependence  upon  ail 
forms  of  mobile  logistic  support  (not  only 
fuel)  as  a  result  of  increased  storage  space 
formerlv  required  for  fuel  oil. 

3.  Air    Intakes    for    boiler    operations    are 
eliminated    thereby     greatly    Improving    the 
capability   to  seal   the   ship   against   atomic, 
biologicat,  and  chemical  attack — a  quantum  , 
jump  in  ability  to  survive. 

EXIT    STACK     CASES 

4.  Elimination  of  the  undesirable  stack 
gases  and  smoke  which  not  only  make  it 
difficult  for  the  pilots  sitting  in  their  planes 
prior  to  takeoff  or  diu-lng  approaches  to  a 
landing  but  also  adds  considerably  to  the 
Navy's  maintenance  bill  due  to  the  corrosive 
effects  of  the  staclt  gases  on  commtmlcatlon 
and  radar  antennas  and  on  aircraft. 

5.  The  concern  for  loss  of  fuel  oil  facilities 
is  eliminated.  This  Includes  the  loss  of  fa- 
cilities at  the  source  (in  any  foreign  coun- 
try) by  political  action.  It  also  includes  the 
loss  of  prepositioned  fuel  depots  to  the 
enemy  or  the  loss  of  the  replenishment  oil- 
ers en  route  to  refueling  rendezvous  as  a 
result  of  enemy  action. 

6.  There  Is  the  ability,  under  severe  threat 
situations,  to  operate  from  distant  bases  com- 
pletely free  from  mobile  logistic  dependency, 
with  the  capability  of  high-speed  return  to 
such  bases  for  replenishment  of  aviation  fuel 
and  ammunition. 

7  Increased  maneuverability  resulting 
from  much  more  rapid  acceleration  and  de- 
celeration. 

8  High  standards  of  technical  training  set 
m  the  nuclear  propulsion  program. 

9.  A  cleaner  ship  internally  and  externally 
saving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hours  a  year 
In  cleaning  ship  and  aircraft. 

10.  And  finally,  ships  in  the  1967  and  1968 
programs  will  be  with  us  until  the  turn  of 
the  century.  We  are  buying  time  If  we  build 
nuclear-powered  ships.  Vie  are  buying  re- 
duced effectiveness  Lf  we  ptuchase  oil-burn- 
ing warsliips. 

ABOVT     THZ     ESCORT 

Most  of  the  above  comments  apply  to  any 
nuclear  combat  ship  be  it  carrier,  de- 
stroyer or  cruiser  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
a  few  pertinent  points,  however,  with  respect 
to  the  DLGN  Baxnbrxdgt  Several  specific  ex- 
ample* of  her  performances  on  this  deploy- 
ment wH!  ije  mentioned  Liter.  She.  of 
course  derives  all  the  s&me  benefits  from  nu- 
clear power  that  the  carriers  do  wltl:i  the  ex- 
ception   of    those    affecting    air    operations 
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But  some  are  particularly  applicable  to   ler 
specialties — air    defense    and    antisubmarine 

warfare. 

lai  With  a  nuclear  ship,  the  screen  ccm- 
m.inder  hivs  one  always  ready  as  a  submarine 
search  and  attack  unit.  There  U  no  neeO  to 
worry  about  which  ship  Is  ready  or  how  long 
the  unit  may  he  away  from  the  screen.  Nor 
Is  there  a  need  to  relieve  her  with  a  frtahly 
refueled  ship. 

(bl  Independence  from  an  external  luel 
source  enables  h.  r  to  provide  uninterrupted 
screening  of  aircraft  carriers  or  other  Urge 
ships.  This  la  espccl.^Uy  applicable  dtiilng 
replenishment  operations  while  the  fores  Is 
at  a  vulnerable  alow  speed  and  steady  course. 

ici  There  Is  no  need  for  the  carrier  to 
Interrupt  air  operations  to  refuel  her  nu- 
clear-powered escort  because  the  escor,  is 
freed  from  worries  over  fuel. 

(d)  She  can  more  readily  follow  speed 
changes  of  the  carrier,  eg.  faster  accel  ra- 
tion and  deceleration. 

(c)    And  Anally .  as  a  picket  she  can  remain 
on    station    without   oiler   need   or   destr.  lyer 
relief  in  order  to  retire  to  refuel. 
CENER.\L     STATEMENT 

For  the  authorization  legislation  proposed 
for  this  year,  the  Department  of  Defense 
finally  accepted  the  position  of  the  Congress 
that  the  next  aircraft  carrier  should  be  nu- 
clear powered.  $427  5  million  have  heen 
requested  for  the  authorization  for  the  nu- 
clear carrier  this  year 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  requested  that  there  be  two  conven- 
tlonnllv  powered  de.siroyers  to  be  used  at  part 
of  the  escort  for  the  nuclear  power  carrier. 
The  position  of  the  Navy  Is  that  a  nuclear- 
powered  carrier  with  two  nuclear-povered 
escorts  and  two  conventionally  powered  es- 
corts is  a  sound  concept 

Although  the  Congress  last  year  author- 
ized a  nuclear-powered.  gulded-missUe  frig- 
ate and  appropriated  $20  million  for  this 
frigate  as  one  escort  ship  for  one  of  the 
nuclear-powered  carriers,  and  although  the 
Navy  requested  permission  to  proceed  with 
this  ship,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
never  released  the  funds  for  this  frigate.  Kor 
would  the  Department  of  Defense  permit  the 
Navy  to  request  any  new  nuclear-powered 
frigate  this  year 

Responsibility  for  this  loss  of  time  and 
experience  must  rest  solely  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Even  If  the  signal  to  pro- 
ceed were  given  now.  It  would  not  be  until 
the  Enterprise  had  been  at  sea  for  10  years 
that  it  would  have  its  first  all-nuclear  ta.'^k 
group.  However,  even  though  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  hiis  testified  that  he  wants  the 
Enterprise  and  the  new  nuclear  carrier  to 
have  all-nuclear  ttu^k  groups,  he  stIU  has  not 
released  the  $20  million  which  was  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  last  year. 

It  is  clear  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  the  advantages  of  nuclear 
power  for  the  aircraft  carrier  are  not  fully 
achieved  if  the  entire  task  force  is  not  nu- 
clear  powered 

FREER     TO     MANEl'VEB 

The  aircraft  C(u-rler  has  to  be  replenished 
for  aviation  fuel  and  for  ammunition.  To 
this  is  the  added  necessity  of  adding  fuel 
oil  when  any  of  its  escorts  are  not  nuclear 
powered,  since  the  escorts  usually  obtain 
their  fuel  oil  from  the  carrier.  When  the 
carrier  Is  able  to  have  its  own  carrying  tanks 
devoted  solely  to  aviation  fuel,  this  means 
that  It  can  go  longer  without  needing  re- 
plenishment, than  when  some  of  ita  tank 
space  is  vised  for  fuel  oil.  Without  the 
necessity  of  supplying  fuel  oil,  two-thirds  of 
the  logistics  tonnage  required  for  conven- 
tional task  forces  drops  oCf,  Including  re- 
plenishment ships,  oil  tankers,  deports  In 
foreign  countries,  and  the  protection  of  the 
logistic  train  acroea  the  oceans  from  any 
source  of  black  oil. 


Without  the  necessity  of  taking  on  black 
oil,  the  carrier  U  freer  to  continue  lu 
maneuvering  and  Its  normal  ojjerat'ons.  for 
It  Is  not  tied  up  to  a  replenishment  ship  for 
the  black  oil. 

If  the  escorts  are  nuclear,  then  they  never 
have  to  be  tied  up  to  the  carrier  to  get  fuel. 
They  are  always  ready  to  perform  their  pri- 
mary mission;  namely,  protecting  the  car- 
rier. If  submarines  are  spotted  anywhere 
the  nuclear  escorts  do  not  have  to  be  topped 
oEf  with  fuel,  but  can  proceed  Immediately 
to  the   area   to  search   for    the  submarine. 

With  the  Increasing  number  of  nuclear 
submarines  of  the  Soviets,  nuclear  escorts 
can  pursue  the  nuclear  submarines  wherever 
they  can  trail  them  without  ever  having  to 
be  called  off  of  the  hunt  for  lack  of  fuel. 

If  the  target  of  the  submarine  is  a  half 
billion  dollar  carrier  having  a  half  billion 
dollars  worth  of  aircraft,  the  protection  given 
that  Investment  by  the  small  siivlng  of  a 
few  million  dollars,  does  not  nuike  sei^e. 
H.ivlng  the  task  force  nuclear  means  that  It 
can  respond  at  a  moment's  notice  to  any 
emergency  In  any  part  of  the  world  and 
arrive  on  the  scene  without  needing  fuel  oil 
replenishment  on  the  way.  It  can,  as  has 
been  demonstrated,  arrive  fully  able  to  do 
more  than  conventionally  powered  task 
groups. 

The  greate.'st  and  wealthlefit  nation  on 
earth  has  been  denied  an  all-nuclear  task 
group  because  of  cost  effectiveness.  This 
may   be  our  Archllles  heel. 

CONGRE-SSIONAL    RESPONSIBILITY 

The  Congress  almost  single  handedly  Is 
rr-s;>onslble  fi>r  the  present  status  of  our 
nuclear-ptjwered  Navy.  It  was  congressional 
action  which  led  to  the  Nautilus  and  the 
Seawolf,  whofee  reactors  were  funded  through 
the  Atomic  E^nergy  Commission,  due  to  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  After  the  Nautilus  was  conxmls- 
sloned.  It  still  took  congressional  Insistence 
to  have  a  new  submarine  fleet  nuclear. 

It  was  the  foresight  and  Initiative  of  the 
Congress  that  made  the  Enterprise  a  nuclear- 
powered  carrier  in  the  1958  program.  The 
cruiser  Long  Beiich  and  the  frigate  B;iin- 
brldge  were  authorized  as  nuclear  ships  In 
the  1957  and  1»59  programs,  nie  r>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  still  did  not  construct  any 
further  nuclear-powered  surface  vessels 
until  Congress  changed  the  Truxtun  from  a 
conventionally  fxjwered  frigate  to  nuclear 
I>ower   for   the   1962  program. 

For  fl.val  year  1966,  the  Congress  author- 
ized »150. 500.000  for  another  nuclear-powered 
frigate  and  appropriated  $20  million  for  the 
procurement   of    the    long    leadtlme    Itenis. 

After  hearings  and  a  strong  report,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  In  1963 
raised  serious  questions  as  to  why  the  carrier 
John  P  Kennedy  was  not  to  be  nuclear  pniw- 
ered.  After  further  congressional  prodding 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  finally  de- 
cided that  the  next  carrier  to  be  built  will  be 
nuclear  and  that  there  will  be  others  In 
later  years. 

However,  the  battle  over  nuclear  power  for 
major  combat  shipe  in  the  Navy  still  rages 
The  typical  task  force  for  a  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier  is  to  consist  of  at  least  four 
escort  ships.  At  the  moment,  Dei>artment  of 
Defense  has  not  approved  any  nuclear  escorts 
for  the  new  nuclear  carrier  and  the  Navy  has 
requested  that  each  nuclear-jxjwered  carrier 
be  accompanied  by  two  nuclear-powered 
eacorta  and  two  conventionally  powered 
escorts,  Instead  of  fotir  nuclear-powered 
escorts. 

•lOINT    COMMITTEE    STAND 

After  examining  the  overall  situation  with 
respect  to  nuclear  power  for  surface  war- 
ships, the  :^olnt  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. In  Its  latest  report  of  January  26,  1966. 
stated : 

"The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that 
the    Congress    change    the    fiscal    year    1967 


Department  of  Defense  authorization  to  re- 
quire the  two  new  destroyers  to  be  nuclear- 
powered  ships.  This  change  will  be  In  con- 
sonance with  the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy  •  •  ••  and  with  the  continuing  role  of 
leadership  taken  by  Congress  In  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion to  the  U.S.  Navy — first  for  subma- 
rines, then  for  aircraft  carriers,  and  now  for 
major  fleet  escorts.' 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  removed  the  two  conventionally 
powered  destroyers  from  the  bill  and  sub- 
stituted an  additional  nuclear-powered  frig- 
ate in  addition  to  the  nuclear-powered  frig- 
ate authorized  last  year. 

The  present  bill,  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House, 
Includes  an  authorization  for  a  new  nuclear- 
powered  frigate,  continues  the  autliorization 
for  the  frigate  from  last  year  and  also  pro- 
vides for  the  two  conventionally  powered 
destroyers. 

In  testifying  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Clilef  of  Naval  Operations  stated 
that  they  wanted  to  have  the  two  conven- 
tionally powered  destroyers  and  one  nuclear- 
powered  frigate — either  the  one  authorized 
last  year  o-  a  newly  authorized  one.  This 
position  is  a  sudden  reversal  of  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  going  back 
over  many  years. 

EARLIER     NAVY     POSITIONS 

In  1963,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  then  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
established  as  policy  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment: 

Based  on  the  considerations  outlined 
above,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  I 
support  the  policy  of  nuclear  propulsion  In 
all  new  major  combatant  surface  ships 
(larger  than  8.000  tons  displacement!  and 
of  research  and  development  programs  di- 
rected toward  ultimate  wider  introduction  of 
nuclear  power  in  surface  warships. 

In  summ.iry.  the  results  of  our  most  recent 
ro' lews  of  nuclear  propulsion  for  surface 
ships  have  led  to  the  following  specific  rec- 
ommendations: 

(a  I  Construct  all  f  iture  attack  aircraft 
carriers  with  nuclear  ])Ower  beginning  with 
CVAN-67  and  Including  the  CVAN  In  fiscal 
year  1965  and  fiscal  year  1967  currently  In 
the  OSD-approved  program  as  convention- 
ally powered  ships. 

(b)  Construct  all  future  frigates  with 
nuclear  power,  beginning  with  the  lead 
Typhon  ship  In  fiscal  year  1965.  now  ap- 
proved as  nuclear,  and  continuing  with  two 
DLONs  in  fiscal  year  1966,  three  DLGN's  in 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  two  DLGNs  In  fiscal 
year  1968  currently  In  the  OSD-approved 
program  as  conventionally  powered  ships. 

(D  Develop  specific  proposals  for  a  new 
nuclear-powered  gulded-mlssiie  destroyer  to 
be  funded  in  fiscal  year  196G  and  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  annual  building  both  for  carrier 
task  force  support  and  programs.  This 
DDGN  will  be  sult.vble  for  independent  types 
of  operations  It  is  noted  lh.it  there  are 
questions,  including  those  from  OSD,  yet  to 
be  resolved  on  this  ship  type,  and  that  there 
are  no  new  DDGs  or  DDGN's  currently  in 
the  OSD-approved  Navy  ship  construction 
program. 

(di  Continue  to  support  AEC  and  Navy 
research  and  development  progr.ans  to  ob- 
tain reductions  in  cost  and  other  Improve- 
ments in  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants  to 
enable  nucle.ar  power  to  be  Introduced  on  an 
even   wider  scale   in  surface   warships. 

CNO    STATEMENT 

The  policy  statement  of  the  then  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  of  March  28,  1963,  stated: 

Tlie  building  of  nuclear-powered  warships 
is  essential  and  is  Justified  for  two  basic  rea- 
sons. First,  nuclear  power  gives  significant 
direct  military  advantages.     The  military  ef- 
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fectlveness  of  nuclear  warships  In  relation  to 
cost  exceeds  that  of  their  oil-fueled  counter- 
parts despite  the  fast  that  Individual 
nuclear-powered  surface  ships  cost  more  to 
build  and  to  opera^eJ.han  their  conventional 
counterparts  with  the  same  ;u-mament. 
Second,  a  scale  of  construction  sufficient  to 
promote  healthy  development  of  nuclear 
technology  must  be  .supported  or  the  Navy 
will  be  deprived  of  the  option  to  effect  a  gen- 
er.il  transition  to  nuclear  propulsion  eventu- 
ally Including  selected  noncombataiit  ships. 
Such  a  general  transition  to  nuclear  proptil- 
slon  should  permit  some  reduction  In  total 
numbers  of  ships  required  to  meet  the  Navy's 
widespread,   worldwide   commitments. 

In  1964.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In 
which  he  said: 

■  I  have  come  to  feel  that  we  may  not  be 
doing  Justice  to  cold  war'  utility  of  nuclear 
power  In  its  forerunner  relationship  to  'hot 
wiiT'  by  concentrating  on  the  response  and 
strike  phases  of  active  warfare.  The  ability 
of  our  all-nuclear  ta.sk  group  to  react  quickly 
at  any  distance  from  CONUS  In  developing 
cold  war  situations  with  no  forwiird  prepara- 
tions Is  of  rising  interest  and  importance;  It 
suggests  that  In  rounding  out  the  ENTER- 
PRISE task  group  we  may  have  an  attractive 
possibility  for  a  somewh.it  revised,  more 
flexible  U.S.  military  deployment  strategy 
available. 

"The  trouble-free  operations  of  Enterprise, 
Long  Beach,  and  Balnbrldge  during  their  re- 
cent deployment  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
followed  by  the  high-speed  global  voyage 
Sea  Orbit,  which  was  .iccompllshed  without 
logistic  support,  are  evidence  that  our  naval 
nuclear  power  program  has  produced  the 
best,  the  most  reliable  propulsion  system  for 
warships  In  history.  On  two  occasions  dur- 
ing the  Mediterranean  deployment,  opera- 
tional demands  called  for  high-speed  tran- 
sits that  only  the  nuclear-powered  ships 
could  meet.  'The  lesson  of  this  operation  Is 
that  nuclear  propulsion  in  surface  vessels 
significantly  increases  naval  readiness  and 
utility.  The  point  Is  that  a  task  group 
should  be  complete  or  this  Increase  cannot  be 
realized.  We  need,  moreover,  to  have  the 
comjilete  group  U3  test  and  develop  a  full 
capability." 

The  failure  of  operations  analyses  so  far 
ha-s  been  to  place  the  correct  effectiveness 
values  on  (1)  being  free  operationally  of  the 
requirement  for  logistic  fuel  support — par- 
ticularly In  conflict:  (2)  the  ability  to  operate 
warships  reliably  over  long  periods  of  time  at 
high  sustained  speeds:  and  i3)  the  strategic 
and  tactical  gain  of  eliminating  a  major  at- 
sea  replenishment  requirement,  e.g.,  con- 
tinuously used  ship  oil. 

MEMO    TO    SECDB:F 

This  position  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  was  further  stated  with  force 
on  November  18.  1964,  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

"Additionally,  I  consider  It  essential  that 
we  complete  our  first  nuclear  task  group  by 
building  a  DLG(N)   in  fiscal  year  1966. 

"The  Navy  considers  that  the  construction 
of  a  nuclear-powered  frigate  In  fiscal  year 
1966  Is  one  of  the  two  most  important  items 
In  its  fiscal  year  1966  budget.  This  ship  .Is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of 
nuclear-powered  escorts  In  the  Enterprise 
task  group  and  thus  to  allow  this  group  to 
achieve  its  full  potential. 

"In  order  to  complete  the  funding  for  the 
DLGN  authorized  and  partially  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1966.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  October  26.  1965.  stating: 

"I  hope  the  rationale  presented  In  enclo- 
sure (1)  wiU  persuade  you  to  change  your 
recommendation  relative  to  the  DLGN  al- 
ready approved  by  Congress." 


"I  disagree  with  your  recommendation  that 
we  not  construct  the  nuclear-powered  guided 
missile  frigate,  DLGN,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  your  recommendation  not  to 
program  DLGN's  in  future  shipbuilding  pro- 
grams." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"ENCLOSURE    1 

"The  comparison  of  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional escorts  given  in  the  draft  memoran- 
dum does  not  point  out  the  advantages  that 
nuclear  propulsion  in  the  escorts  would  give 
to  the  carrier  task  group  as  a  whole  •  •  • 
For  example,  the  Uible  does  not  point  out 
that  in  the  situations  cited  for  four  con- 
ventional escorts  the  carrier  will  have  to 
retire  for  replenishment  with  less  than  half 
Its  aviation  ammunition  expended;  whereas, 
with  four  nuclear  escorts  the  carrier  can 
stay  on  the  line  until  all  ixs  ammunition  is 
expended.  Further,  even  when  shorter  tran- 
sit distances  are  required  than  those  shown 
In  the  table  in  the  draft  memorandum,  such 
as  would  be  the  case  for  deployed  carriers, 
nuclear  proplusion  in  the  escorts  would  sig- 
nificantly Improve  the  time  available  in  the 
combat  zone  for  the  carrier  task  group  be- 
fore withdrawal  for  ammunition  or  fuel.  *  •  • 

"Further,  It  should  be  recogrUzed  that  nu- 
clear power  In  escorts  can  simplify  the  logis- 
tic support  for  the  entire  task  group.   •   •   • 

"As  I  have  indicated  before,  there  are  sev- 
eral operational  advantages  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion In  our  escort  types  when  operating 
independently  and  without  logistic  support. 
These  Include  the  ability  (1)  to  trail  enemy 
submarines  and  surface  units  at  any  time, 
at  all  speeds,  and  over  all  conceivable  dis- 
tances; (2)  to  operate  without  support  as 
barrier  or  picket  ships;  (3)  to  transit  to  and 
operate  tor  prolonged  periods  where  logistic 
support  is  lacking  or  is  feasibly  only  at  mini- 
mal levels.  In  summary,  these  provide  the 
unique  flexibility  of  assigning  Individual 
escorts  to  special  missions  requiring  sus- 
tained steaming  under  conditions  where  the 
requirement  to  refuel  would  jeo'pardize  the 
success  of  the  mission  or  where  logistic  sup- 
port Ls  not  available. 

"Just  as  the  current  situation  In  southea.st 
Asia  has  placed  new  emphasis  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  flexibility  Inherent  in  the  air- 
craft carrier.  I  am  convinced  that  an  escala- 
tion of  conflicts  of  this  type  to  bring  our 
logistics  supply  lines  under  attack  would 
demonstrate  more  clearly  the  Inherent 
advantages  of  the  flexibility  nuclear  propul- 
sion provides  stlrface  warships.  " 

NAVT    STUDIES 

After  all  of  these  firm  positions  on  the 
desirability  of  having  nuclear  power  in  the 
major  combatant  ships,  the  committee  was 
shocked  to  find  that  the  Navy  had  shifted 
Its  position — especially  with  respect  to  the 
escorts  for  the  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
riers. TT:ierefore.  it  requested  the  Navy  to 
send  over  all  of  the  studies  that  had  been 
made  to  show  whether  escort  vessels  of 
nuclear-powered  carriers  should  also  be 
nuclear  powered. 

In  response  to  that  request,  the  Navy  sent 
the  reports  of  three  studies:  (1)  "Nuclear 
Power  for  Surface  Warships" — both  Interim 
and  final  reports  (commonly  known  as 
NAVWAG  33),  dated  September" 26.  1964.  and 
February  22.  1965.  respectively:  (2)  '"Fleet 
Antl-alr-warfare  Study  11"  of  September  3, 
1965  (commonly  known  as  FAAWS  II  i :  and 
(3)  "Tactical  Air  Warfare  Study  II"'  of  1966 
(commonly  known  as  TAWS  III.  These  re- 
ports constitute  close  to  7  inches  of  bulk 
paper. 

The  amazing  part  of  these  studies  is  that 
both  the  FAAWS  II  and  the  TAWS  II  re- 
ports specifically  refer  back  to  NAV'^\'AG  33 
as  being  the  authority  for  the  makeup  of 
the  task  force  with  a  nuclear-powered 
carrier. 

Thus,  in  the  endorsement  of  December  23, 
1965.  of  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 


to  the   FAAWS  II  study,  there  is  the  pro- 
vision : 

7.  The  following  additional  comments  are 
considered  pertinent;  (a)  The  study  com- 
pares costs  of  nuclear  and  oU-fired  frigates. 
It  does  not  include  cost  analyses  for  nuclear- 
powered  destroyers  since  design  studies  in 
progress  for  DLG(N)  were  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  provide  reliable  cost  and  design 
data.  For  frigates,  the  total  annual  cost  of 
the  DLG(N)  is  shown  as  being  about  20  per 
cent  greater  than  for  the  DLG.  This  com- 
parison allowed  costs  of  only  one-tenth  of 
an  oiler  for  support  of  the  DLG  and  assumed 
no  costs  for  escort  of  this  oiler.  The  in- 
crease in  overall  combat  effectiveness  attrib- 
utable to  nuclear  propulsion  is  significant 
and  has  been  reported  previously  in  Naval 
Warfare  Analysis  Group  Study  No.  33.  Nu- 
clear Power  for  Surface  Warships.  Your 
memorandum  0037  of  October  26,  1965,  to 
SECDEF  Includes  additional  information  on 
the  advantages  of  nuclear  power  in  carrier 
task  group  escorts. 

SUPERIOR    PERFORMANCE 

Likewise,  in  the  synopsis  of  the  Tacticivl 
Air  Warfare  Study,  on  page  8  of  that  study, 
there  is  the  statement : 

Substitution  of  nuclear  carriers  for  con- 
ventional carriers  results  in  superior  per- 
formance, despite  the  increased  cost  ($194 
million  over  21  years  including  $50  million 
for  foiu-  A-7  aircraft)  of  the  Navy  Incre- 
ment. This  improvement  is  a  result  of  the 
Increased  time-on-line  of  the  nuclear  car- 
rier. This  study  did  not  treat  base  vul- 
nerability and  hence  does  not  cover  addi- 
tional advantages  of  nuclear  power  which 
were  brought  out  in  NA"VWAG  Study  No.  33, 
"Nuclear  Power  for  Surface  Warships." 

Yet  examination  of  NAVWAG  33  indicates 
only  a  cursory  examination  of  the  subject. 
In  an  appendix,  AA,  apparently  put  to- 
gether at  the  last  minute,  on  page  11,  this 
report  said 

From  an  effectiveness  point  of  view,  with- 
out regard  to  costs,  the  nuclear-powered 
frigate  is  the  most  capable  escort  vessel 
whfch  could  be  provided  for  any  carrier.  A 
task  group  which  Is  all  nuclear  could  be 
optimized  for  maximum  possible  offensive 
capability,  unlimited  high-speed  response 
range,   and   unlimited   cold   war  endurance. 

This  statement  Is  also  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  as 
given  to  this  committee  on  March  10  of 
this  year: 

"•  •  •  there  is  no  sense  having  a  can  ler 
that  Is  nuclear  powered  if  you  don't  realize 
the  full  potential  of  the  nuclear  power  in  the 
carrier  because  you  don't  have  a  nuclear- 
powered  escort  fleet.  I  think  we  have  such 
a  fleet.  If  we  don't  I  want  to  have  one,  be- 
cause I  fully  accept  the  point  that  we  ought 
to  balance  off  these  advantages  we  paid  so 
heavily  for  •  •  •.  As  I  say,  I  beheve  we 
have.  If  we  haven't.  I'm  quite  prepared  to 
change  the  programs. 

•  •  •  •  . 

"Yes,  I  think  that  Is  Important,  not  just 
one,  but  I  think  each  carrier  that  is  nuclear 
powered  ought  t-o  be  part  of  a  balanced  task 
force.  Since  we  are  recommending  a  iva- 
clear-powered  carrier,  in  1967.  we  want  to 
have  not  Just  the  Enterprise  part  of  a  bal- 
anced force,  but  also  this  1967  carrier  part 
of  the  balanced  force." 

THE  MIX  SUGGESTION 

The  NAVWAG  33  study,  however.  Imme- 
diately after  the  material  quoted  above, 
states  on  page  AA-12: 

However,  limitations  on  the  endurance  of 
the  people  involved,  the  ordnance  capacity 
of  the  CVAN,  and  the  aircraft  maintenance 
cycle,  may  place  a  limit  on  tlie  usable  value 
of  such  endurance  It  has  not  been  poesible 
to  place  a  dollar  value  on  the  unique  capa- 
bility of  one  or  two  escorts  to  perform  inde- 
pendently for  long  periods,  even  though  the 
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operational  advantages  of  this  capability  are 
recognized.  It  Is.  nonetheless,  possible  :iiat 
the  Incremental  value  of  providing  all  escorts 
with  this  capability  may  be  less  than  for  the 
first  one  or  two. 

ASW  protection  requires  that  some  escorts 
operate  In  the  vicinity  of  the  carrier.  Tnese 
can  be  refueled  as  required,  with  a  relatively 
small  loss  In  screen  Integrity.  Considering 
the  much  lower  cost  of  a  DDG,  compares  to 
a  DLGN.  the  most  cost  effective  four-ship 
screen  for  a  nuclear  carrier  may  consist  of  a 
mix  of  nuclear  and  conventional  ships.  For 
an  existing  conventional  carrier,  the  most 
cost  effective  four-ship  screen  would  be  com- 
posed of  shltra  having,  .is  nearly  as  possible, 
the  same  endur.iiice  as  the  carrier. 

While  the  study  thereafter  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine various  combinations  of  a  convention- 
ally powered  carrier  and  four  nucle.ir- 
powered  escorts,  and  a  nuclear-powered 
carrier  and  various  mixes  of  escorts,  at  uo 
time  thereafter  does  the  study  go  into  the 
nuclear-powered  carrier  and  four  nuclear- 
powered  escorts  Appendix  AA  Is  only  25 
pages  In  length. 

Apparently  this  Is  ihe  "elaborate  study'"  as 
a  result  of  which  the  3ecret.«ry  of  the  Navy 
"came  to  the  conclusion  that  with  each  nu- 
clear carrier  we  would  like  to  have  two  nu- 
clear DIX5N"s  " 

These  p:ir!\graph.'5  are  subject  to  severe 
criticism  in  the  following  respects; 

They  are  not  based  on  any  analysis,  and 
they  are  weasel-worded. 

The  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  erdur- 
anee  has  not  been  borne  out  by  the  war 
experience  In  Viet  Nam;  on  the  contrary; 
Admiral  Miller  testified  that  the  Enti  rprisc 
Wivs  on  the  line  "for  44  straight  day?  and 
nights."  that  they  maintained  the  schedule 
and  that  "there  was  no  strain  as  far  as  our 
maintenance  and  operation  was  concerned." 

LE.AVINC   ITS   ST.^TION 

In  order  to  be  refueled  the  conventional 
escort  does  have  to  leave  Its  station. 

While  the  conventional  escort  is  being  re- 
fueled, the  carrier  Is  more  vulnerable. 

In  order  to  carry  fuel  for  the  escort  the 
carrier  has  to  give  up  fuel  that  could  other- 
wise be  used  for  Its  airplanes. 

The  extra  cost  of  a  nuclear  escort  is  only 
1  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  total  all-nuclear 
task  group. 

Not  only  does  NAVWAG  33  never  address 
It.self  specifically  to  the  battle  effectiveness 
of  a  nuclear-powered  carrier  together  with 
fottr  nuclear-powered  escorts,  but  the  study 
has  severe  limitations  in  Its  assumptions. 
These  limitations  were  first  pointed  out  In 
the  endorsement  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations of  October  28.  1964,  to  the  Interim 
report  of   NAVWAG  33: 

3  Those  aspects  of  tactical  superiority 
that  come  strongly  Into  effect  In  wartime 
and  yet  are  difficult  to  quantify  analytically 
are  not  In  this  study.  I  have  in  mind  the 
military  value  of  greater  freedom  U)  m jve  far 
and  fast  on  demand;  In  other  words,  tie  new 
order  of  capability  to  meet  swiftly  changing 
circumstances  that  nuclear  power  p-ovldes 
and  that  conventional  power  cannot  match. 
We  could  make  a  more  realistic  comparison 
of  the  nuclear  and  conventional  carriers  if 
we  could  find  a  way  t  >  embrace  a  full  appre- 
ciaUon   of   these  most   Important  assets. 

,  •  •  •  • 

5  The  Navy's  principal  interest  In  nuclear 
power  In  carriers  la  based  on  the  clennon- 
strated  capability  of  a  nuclear  carrier  to  op- 
rate  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  at  high 
Bustftlned  speeds  as  required,  with  greatly  re- 
duced dependence  on  logistic  suppor;.  The 
most  serious  limitation  on  study  analysts 
to  dale  Is  that  it  undervalues  the  advan- 
tages of  reduced  dependent-e  on  logistic  sup- 
port by  lU  lack  of  consideration  of  J  com- 
bat envlrontnent.  The  final  report,  which 
will  include  computer  runs  with  the  logistic 


vulnerability  model,  should  correct  this  lim- 
itation. 

CNO  ENDOaSEMENT 

The  benefits  of  nuclear  power,  which  the 
final  report  of  NAVWAG  33  failed  to  con- 
sider were  also  specifically  set  forth  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  In  his  endorsement 
of  May  6,  1965: 

7  In  summary,  the  analyses  In  both  the 
Interim  and  final  reports  show  that  nuclear 
power  In  aircraft  carries  provides  more  ef- 
fectiveness for  less  cOBt  than  does  conven- 
tional power  The  analyses,  of  course,  do  not 
consider  many  of  the  factors  which  lead  to 
the  greater  effectiveness  that  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion provides  surface  warships— factors 
which  are  important  aspects  of  tactical 
superiority  In  wartime,  but  difficult  to  quan- 
tifv  analyticallv.  such  as: 

(a)  Increased  tactical  flexibility  and 
freedom  for  independent  action. 

(b)  Enhanced  opportunity  to  use  evasive 
transit  tracks 

(r)   Improved  capability  to  operate  In  bad 

weather  or  to  take  circuitous  routes  to  avoid 

storms. 

(d>    Ability  to  extend  attack  along  greater 

perimeter. 

(p)  Freedom  frt)m  dependence  upon  re- 
plenishment In  areas  of  high  threat, 

(/)  Fllmluatlon  of  concern  for  loss  of  fuel 
oil  facllUles  at  source,  prepceltioned  fuel  de- 
pots, or  en  route  to  the  refueling  rendezvous. 

{g)  Capabllitv,  under  very  high  threat  and 
combat  BltuaUons  that  have  deteriorated 
seriously,  to  operate  completely  free  of  fuel 
logistic  support  and  be  able  thereby  to  cycle 
in  high  speed  traasils  to  distant  sources  for 
ammunition  and  avlaUon  fuel  needed  to  con- 
tinue in  action. 

8  By  insUilUng  nuclear  propulsion  systems 
In  Uie  fiscal  year  1&67  and  subsequent  atUick 
carriers,  we  will  provide  commanders  of  naval 
forces  with  the  ability  to  meet  circumstances 
where  unsurpassed  reeillence,  flexibility,  and 
endurance  are  necessary  and  highly  advan- 
uigeous.  Considering  a  declining  inventory 
of  U  S  bases  overseas,  pollucal  uncertainties 
of  the  future,  an  increasing  number  of  for- 
eign nuclear  submarines  and  the  increasing 
air  strike  capabilities  of  our  potential  ene- 
mies, freeing  a  portion  of  our  sulking  forces 
from  the  Umitatlons  of  reliance  on  world- 
wide ship  fuel  distribution  system  Is  clearly 
Indicated  The  attack  aircraft  carriers  may 
be  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  mobile  strike 
power  for  years  to  come.  Provision  of  the 
most  in  reliable  flexibility  to  meet  unforeseen 
needs  in  the  future  is  Insurance. 

MORE     FROM     CNO 

In  the  endorsement  of  February  1,  1966.  to 
the  TAWS  II.  the  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUons 
again  cited  the  beneflta  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion: " 

'4  •  •  •  This  study  assumption  elimi- 
nated from  consideration  the  most  iniporUut 
etiectlveness  advantage  of  nuclear  power 
The  compelling  reason  for  the  Navys  strong 
recommendation  for  nuclear  power  In  sur- 
face warships  Is  based  on  the  Incrcised  sur- 
vivability and  Uictlcal  flexibility  which  de- 
rive from  freedom  of  dependence  on  propul- 
sion fuel  oil  logistic  support." 

The  dependence  of  U.S.  air  power  on  the 
fuel  distribution  system  in  the  western  Pa- 
ciftc  la  well  known.  The  vulnerability  of  the 
syst«m  to  atuck,  particularly  the  overland 
and  terminal  fuel  distributions  required  for 
land-based  air  operations,  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern. While  the  Navys  underway  replenish- 
ment groups  are  considered  to  be  ipf'?  vulner- 
able, they  can  also  be  brought  under  attack 
Current  utilization  of  Enterprise  aud  B.un- 
bridge  Is  reducing  our  dependence  on  fuel 
oil  and  thus  strengthening  our  tot^l  tactical 
air  p<»ition  In  southeast  Asia.  The  introduc- 
tion of  CVAN  6B  and  other  n'aclear-powered 
warships  could  be  of  critical  importance  to 
the  efficient  projection  of  air  power  during 
the   early    1970s.     I   plan   to   forward   under 


separate  cover  a  further  discussion  of  the 
advantages  of  nuclear  power  for  surface  war- 
ships which  describes  In  more  detail  the  Im- 
portance of  these  advanUges  In  the  current 
military  situation. 

Despite  this  limitation,  the  abstract  of  the 
study  TAWS  II  states: 

The  relative  eflectlveness  of  five  equal-cost 
U.S.  tactical  air  mixes  Is  measured.  The  five 
mixes  have  different  proportions  of  land- 
based  and  sei-based  U\ctical  air  forces.  In 
three  of  the  mixes  new  construction  carriers 
are  conventionally  powered;  In  two  mixes 
new  carriers  are  nuclear  powered.  Analysis 
of  coste  leads  to  an  approximate  equal  trade- 
off in  numbers  of  aircraft  between  land- 
and  sea-baseil  forces.  Substitution  of  sca- 
biised  for  land-based  tactical  air  Is  shown 
to  result  in  Increased  kills,  sorties,  and  ord- 
nance delivered  In  large-scale,  nonnuclear 
wars.  The  etiectlveness  incrciises  when  the 
sutistitutlon  Is  made  with  nuclear  carriers 
A  sensitivity  analysis  is  made  to  denonstrate 
the  range  of  validity  of  the  findings. 

LIMIT.'^TIONS    OF    STIDIES 

The  net  effect  of  all  of  these  studies  Is 
that  up  untU  this  point,  there  Is  uo  study 
that  analyzes  the  kinds  of  escorts  that  should 
make  up  a  task  force  surrounding  a  nuclear- 
power  carrier.  Indeed  the  studies  were  so 
poor  on  this  point  that  the  SecreUu-y  of  De- 
fense In  his  letter  of  December  1,  1965.  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  said; 

•I  am  having  the  final  report  of  the  study. 
•Nuclear  Power  for  Surface  Warships' 
(NAVWAG  study  33)  Uiat  you  requested,  sent 
to  you.  However,  as  you  wUl  note,  the  study 
concerns  itself  primarily  with  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion for  carriers  and  deals  Inadequately 
with  escorts.  The  study  frankly  admlU  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  examination  of  escort- 
building  programs.  Early  this  year,  I  re- 
quested the  Navy  to  Introduce  nuclear-pro- 
pelled ships  Into  their  study  of  the  compari- 
son of  land-based  and  sea-based  tactical  air 
forces.  This  study  has  not  yet  been  for- 
warded to  me  I  have  asked  my  staff  to 
determine  what  other  reports  or  studies  may 
be  available  and  will  be  in  touch  with  you 
further  on  thia  mtater  " 

II  wasn't  until  April  14.  1966,  that  the 
study  made  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions addressed  Itself  at  length  to  an  all- 
nuclear  task  force  for  the  first  time  since 
1963. 

THE    COMBINATIONS 

In  an  examination  of  the  oost  and  the 
operations  of  the  nuclear  carrier  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  escorta,  the  study  concludes 
that ; 

When  the  CVAN  68  Is  substituted  for  the 
CVA  67,  with  either  carrier  accompanied  by 
four  conventional  escorts: 

(1)  Tlie  high-speed  resixjnse  range  with- 
out logistic  support  is  Increased  80  per  cent 
This  re.sulus  from  the  additional  fuel  avail- 
able from  the  CV.\N  for  the  four  escorts  (two 
Dl,G  16  and  t'vo  fiscal  year  1967  DDG). 

(2)  At  a  distance  of  250  miles  to  the  re- 
plenishment area,  the  maximum  time  sus- 
tained on  station  Is  Increased  5  per  cent  and 
the  tonnage  of  combat  consiunables  (JP-5. 
N.SFO.  and  aviation  ammunition)  required 
In  the  logistic  supply  line  per  ton  of  aviation 
ammunition  expended  [deleted]  is  decreased 
39  per  cent. 

(3)  At  a  distance  of  500  miles  to  the  re- 
plenishment area,  the  maximum  per  cent 
time  on  ptatlon  Is  Increased  13  per  cent  and 
the  loglftlc  tonnage  per  ton  of  ammunition 
expended  Is  decreased  43  per  cent 

When  the  CVAN-68  escorted  by  two  nu- 
clear frigates  and  two  conventional  destroy- 
ers IS  compared  to  a  CVA-OT  carrier  with  four 
conventional  escorts; 

(1)  The  high-speed  reeponse  range  with- 
out logistic  supptirt  Is  Increased  200  per  cent 
This  results  from  the  additional  fuel  avail- 
able from  the  CVAN,  all  of  which  Is  for  the 
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two   conventional    escorts    (fiscal    year    1967 
DDG). 

(2)  At  a  distance  of  250  miles  to  the  re- 
plenlslunent  area,  the  maximum  time  on 
station  Is  Increased  about  7  per  cent  and 
the  tonnage  of  combat  consumables  required 
in  the  logistic  supply  line  per  ton  of  aviation 
ammunition  expended  is  decreased  55  per 
cent. 

(3  I  At  a  distance  of  500  miles  to  the  re- 
plenishment area,  the  maximum  per  cent 
time  on  station  is  increased  18  per  cent  and 
the  logistic  tonnage  per  ton  of  ammunition 
expended  is  decreased  58  per  cent. 

When  the  CVAN-68  escorted  by  two  nu- 
clear frigates  and  two  nuclear  destroyers  Is 
compared  to  a  CVA-67  carrier  with  four  con- 
ventional esc<jrts: 

( 1 )  The  high-speed  response  range  with- 
out logistic  support  is  essentially  unlimited. 

(2)  At  a  distance  of  250  miles  to  the  re- 
plenishment area,  the  maximum  per  cent 
time  on  station  is  Increased  7  per  cent  and 
the  logistic  tonnage  per  ton  of  ammunition 
expended  Is  decreased  70  per  cent. 

(3)  At  a  distance  of  500  miles  to  the  re- 
plenishment area,  the  ma.vlmum  time  on 
station  Is  increased  19  per  cent  and  the  logis- 
tic tonnage  per  ton  of  anununltlon  expended 
is  decreased  74  per  cent. 

AIX-NUCLEAR    ADVANTAGES 

Thus  it  Is  that  even  within  limited  ground 
rules  the  advantages  of  a  nuclear-powered 
carrier  with  four  nuclear  escorts  far  out- 
weigh the  advantages  of  any  of  the  other 
grouping. 

One  factor  that  is  implicit  in  the  situa- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  received  proper 
emphasis  even  yet.  The  Soviet  Navy  has 
an  Increase  In  number  of  nuclear  submarines. 
If  any  of  the  escort  vessels  have  to  pursue  a 
nuclear  submarine.  It  seems  only  logical  that 
that  escort  should  Itself  be  nuclear  powered; 
otherwise.  It  will  have  to  break  off  the  chase 
in  order  to  return  for  fuel.  This  matter  Is 
mentioned  In  the  report  In  relation  to  the 
Cuban  crisis  of  1962 : 

"The  reports  of  Commander,  Antl-Subma- 
rlne  Forces,  Atlantic  Fleet,  showed  that  on  at 
least  five  occasions  during  that  period,  U.S. 
naval  forces  had  to  leave  submarine  contact 
areas  In  order  to  refuel  .  .  ." 

The  lack  of  logistic  need  to  supply  the 
black  oil  to  propel  the  carrier  and  Its  escorts 
can  hardly  be  overvalued.  With  nuclear 
power,  the  ships  In  a  task  force  will  always  be 
able  to  stay  In  any  engagement  until  the 
ammunition  or  the  aviation  fuel  get  low  and 
then  have  complete  freedom  t.o  choose  any 
route  thought  desirable  to  reach  an  area 
where  they  can  be  replenished  At  no  time  in 
the  engagement  does  the  commander  have  to 
worry  about  any  of  the  ships  running  out  of 
fuel;  at  no  time  does  he  have  to  be  worried 
by  the  extra  complications  of  reft,  ling  with 
black  oil. 

Without  nuclear  power  there  Is  an  in- 
crease In  demand  of  the  logistic  train  to 
support  the  flow  of  fuel: 

The  Increase  In  complexity  and  difficulty  of 
logistic  support  when  supply  lines,  and  un- 
derway replenishment  groups  are  subject  to 
attack  and  protective  measures  are  required 
Imposes  costs  which  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
ships,  cargoes  and  lives  lost.  In  addition  to 
the  cost  of  providing  convoy  escorts,  more 
logistic  ships  are  required  in  order  to  get 
the  same  quantity  of  supplies  through,  since 
the  efficiency  of  each  ship  is  reduced  due 
to  delays  in  assembling  convoy  ships  and 
their  escorts  before  departing,  and  to  delays 
while  waiting  to  unload  In  crowded  ports  and 
storage  facilities.  When  the  logistic  supply 
lines  are  attacked,  a  decrease  In  the  require- 
ment for  NSPO  for  the  strike  forces  will  have 
a  compounding  beneficial  effect.  The  sur- 
viving fuel  transportation  and  storage  fa- 
cilities can  all  be  concentrated  on  getting 
fuel  for  aircraft  and  other  military  vehicles 
through  to  the  forward  areas.     The  escorts 


that  would  otherwise  be  required  for  tankers 
carrying  NSFO  can  be  assigned  to  assuring 
the  safety  of  other  supplies.  Further,  the 
ability  of  nuclear  warships  to  steam  long 
distances  at  high  speeds  to  rendezvous  wit! 
replenishment  ships  while  still  maintaining; 
a  high  percentage  of  time  on  the  line: 

(a)  Reduces  the  number  of  replenishment 
ships  required  In  the  pipeline  due  to  the 
shorter  distance  required  to  carry  the  sup- 
plies, and 

(b)  Allows  the  selection  of  areas  of  lower 
threat  for  replenishment  thus  further  reduc- 
ing losses. 

CHAtLENCE    OF    CHINA 

Hence,  It  Is  that  from  an  overall  point  of 
view,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  con- 
cluded: 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that  for 
many  years  to  come  the  free  world  will  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  a  militant  Com- 
munist China  ever-ready  to  exploit  any  weak- 
ness we  may  show,  and  that  we  may  be  faced 
with  a  continually  changing  political  picture 
among  the  other  Asian  nations.  Following 
the  French  withdrawal  from  Indochina,  the 
United  States  Is  left  as  the  only  Western 
nation  capable  of  exercising  significant  power 
In  the  Asian  theater.  Nuclear  propulsion  in 
our  naval  striking  forces  will  greatly  enhance 
our  capability  to  operate  throughout  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  Oceans  In  order  to  carry  out 
our  national  commitments  there.  Furtlier. 
the  tenuous  hold  we  have  on  African  and 
European  bases  again  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  sea-based  air  power. 

Because  of  these  considerations,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  had  as  his  specific  rec- 
ommendation: "I  believe  we  should  proceed 
now  with  the  Navy  program  to  provide  not 
less  than  two  nuclear-powered  escorts  for 
each  cvan." 

In  addition.  Admiral  Miller  found  specific 
Instances  in  which  nuclear  power  was  a  far 
greater  advantage  than  conventionally  pow- 
ered escorts. 

1  After  a  16.000-mlle  trip,  Enterprise  com- 
menced combat  operations  in  the  west  Pacific 
shortly  after  arrival  and  on  the  second  day 
set  a  new  dally  record  for  combat  sorties. 

2.  The  16.o6o-mlle  trip  was  made  without 
any  pre-posltloned  oilers  or  replenishment 
vessel. 

3.  Enterprise  carries  one  more  squadron 
than  any  of  the  other  big  attack  carriers  due 
to  the  elimination  of  smokestacks,  air  in- 
takes, and  other  items  needed  running 
through  the  decks  for  conventional  boilers. 

4.  Where  Bainbrldge  was  able  to  go  on  an 
antisubmarine  search  145  milei,  from  the 
task  force  within  5  hours  of  request  for  aid, 
the  two  conventionally  powered  destroyers 
took  5  hours  to  top  off  with  black  oil  alone 
and  didn't  arrive  at  the  area  until  10  to  20 
hour.s  h.id  elapsed. 

5.  Increased  maneuverability  with  conven- 
tionally powered  destroyers  dropping  some 
1,500  yards  behind  whenever  the  Enterprise 
made  a  routine  acceleration  from  15  to  25 
knots. 

6.  Lack  of  stack  gases  and  smoke  elimi- 
nated the  corrosive  effect  on  the  ship  and 
on  the  planes  of  the  Ent-erprise.  It  saved 
Bainbrldge  440  man-hours  a  week  that  was 
spent  in  preventive  maintenance  or  train- 
ing rather  than  in  cleaning  the  ship. 

7.  The  lack  of  stack  gases  has  led  to 
greater  safety  in  airplane  landings  on  the 
Enterprise  and  has  made  It  easier  to  refuel 
helicopters  while  hovering  over  the  Bain- 
brldge 

Most  Importantly  of  all  Is  the  freedom 
from  the  logistics  needs  for  propulsion  fuel. 
The  study  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
of  April  14,  1966.  devotes  many  pages  to  a 
historical  study  of  World  War  II  and  the 
relation  of  fuel  oil  to  the  battle  situation. 
Many  times  battles  were  lost  or  had  to  be 
called  off  or  avoided  for  lack  of  the  basic 
propulsion  fuel. 


Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  this  great  array 
of  great  men.  Carl  Vinson,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  hnd  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  All  of  these  people  say  that 
in  the  interest  of  national  security  and 
in  the  interest  of  national  survival  we 
need  nuclear  surface  propulsion,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  wise  for  the  Secretary-  of 
Defense  to  overrule  these  gentleriien. 
Now  v.e  have  asked  the  President  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  and  if,  in  his 
opinion,  it  is  not  in  the  national  inter- 
est, then  let  him  advise  the  Congress  and 
then  we  can  take  appropriate  action 
The  Constitution  gives  us  this  authority, 
and  we  had  better  keep  this  authority. 
Too  much  of  our  authority  has  been 
eroded.  We  have  given  it  away  gratui- 
tously under  the  fvo  amendments  I  have 
mentioned  before  We  do  not  propose 
to  sit  idly  by  and  see  your  Navy  lapse 
into  obsolescence  in  our  lifetime  Tliis  is 
what  we  say  in  the  report,  and  I  say  it 
is  a  good  one  and  I  urge  you  to  accept 
this  report. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Bates  J. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  -weeks 
ago  we  discus.sed  this  bill  which  is  pres- 
ently before  us  at  great  length.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  IMr 
Rivers  I .  has  just  indicated  to  the  House 
the  essential  differences  that  existed  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the 
way  in  which  this  agreement  was 
reached 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  have  two  brief  com- 
ments to  make.  There  are  those  in  this 
Chamber  who  believe  that  the  language 
which  we  formerly  had  in  our  bill  in 
respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
as  compared  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  been  considerably  watered  down  In 
the  bill  from  the  conference  report  as 
presently  presented  to  you.  I  think  to 
a  large  degree  this  is  true,  but  while  we 
sat  in  conference  hour  after  hour  tr>-ing 
to  reach  agreement  we  found  that  the 
Senat*  were  of  a  different  mind.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  became 
necessar>'  for  your  conferees  to  walk  out 
of  the  conference  when  we  had  no  reso- 
lution on  the  matter  which  was  before 
us.  We  believed  that  stronger  lan- 
guage was  necessary  if  we  were  to  as- 
sume the  power  that  is  rightfully  ours 
under  article  I.  section  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution. I  think  this  House  is  familiar, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  country  is  fa- 
miliar, as  well,  w  ith  the  power  which  has 
been  exercised  by  the  Secretary-  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  never  mentioned  when  our  Founding 
Fathers  wrote  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  a  creature  of  this 
Congress.  Whatever  pnawer  he  has  was 
given  to  him  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  have  reserved 
unto  ourselves  under  the  language  as  set 
forth  in  the  Constiiulion,  the  power  for 
us  to  provide  and  to  raise  the  forces  of 
the  armed  ser\-ices. 

How  can  we  maintain,  how  can  we 
provide  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  if  some 
man  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  he 
.sees  fit,  can  destroy  these  forces  under 
his  command''     I  am  willing  to  say  that 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense  \s  a  man  of  un- 
usual ability  and  a  prodigious  worker,  a 
man  dedicated  to  his  work.  But,  never- 
theless, when  we  took  the  oath  of  oflBce 
here,  we  raLsed  our  hand  to  carry  out 
our  responsibility  as  Imposed  upon  us  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  carmot  give  away  that 
responsibility. 

The  other  body,  however,  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent mind.  I  feel,  considering  the 
point  of  view  which  they  hold,  that  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  as 
presented  to  us.  Is  as  strong  as  we  could 
possibly  make  It. 

In  any  event,  I  am  willing  on  this  occa- 
sion to  Ko  along  with  the  conference 
report.  But.  If  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
ference report  is  not  upheld  by  the  action 
of  the  President  and  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  It  seems  to  me  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  next  year  when 
the  authorization  bill  comes  before  us  to 
have  a  stronger  section  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  other 
point  that  I  desire  to  make.  I  believe 
the  essence  of  this  report  indicates  the 
Unporlajice  of  research  and  development 
in  the  world  In  which  we  live.  This  bill 
totals  $17  billion.  Of  that  $17  billion.  $7 
billion  is  for  research  and  development. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the 
money  that  we  spend  this  year  on  s'lips, 
on  missiles,  on  tanks  and  on  all  forms  of 
equipment  comes  to  $10  billion. 

But  research  and  development  alone 
almost  equals  that  amount,  totaling  over 
$7  bUUon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  your  committee 
is  aware  that  "second  best"  in  this  dan- 
gerous world  in  which  we  live  is  not  good 
enough.  We  must  advance  our  own 
frontiers  of  science  In  order  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  the  latest  implements 
of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  some  reservations. 
but  overall.  I  do  agree  with  the  confer- 
ence report  and  I  ask  the  House  to  adopt 
It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GrossI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  huge  appropriation  for  the 
Military  Establishment.  I  want  to  express 
deep  concern  over  the  pattern  of  official 
conduct  that  has  developed  in  the  past 
3  or  4  years. 

It  is  the  type  of  conduct  that  ought  to 
outrage  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  It  is  the  type  of  conduct  that 
might  be  expected  in  a  police  state,  but 
should  neither  be  found  nor  counten- 
anced In  the  United  States. 

In  recent  times  wo  have  seen  the  high- 
est levels  In  the  executive  branch  use  the 
most  despicable  and  foul  tactics  to  dis- 
credit and  smear  legitimate  congresv';lonal 
investigations.  No  one  Is  spared  who  en- 
gages In  vls,'orous  dissent — neither  wlt- 
ne.sses,  committee  members,  or  chairmen 
of  committees. 

The  power  of  the  Defense  Department 
has  been  used  to  try  to  frighten  and  In- 
timidate those  who  testify  In  oppoisltion 
to  the  Johnson-McNamara  establish- 
ment, or  those  who  take  the  inltlatJ  ve  In 
crltlclzingr  high  offlclals  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

In  recent  days  we  Imve  seen  Informa- 
tion— obviously    from   Defense   Depart- 


ment sources — used  to  try  to  discredit  a 
carefully  documented  report  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  This  Infor- 
mation from  a  Defense  installation  was 
used  to  try  to  smear  the  efforts  of  a  com- 
mittee that  had  the  courage  to  stand  up 
to  the  dictatorial  and  deceptive  tactics  of 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Even  assuming  that  any  part  of  the  In- 
formation could  be  verified.  It  was  irrele- 
vant and  Immaterial  to  the  devastatingly 
accurate  report  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  bomber  con- 
troversy. 

That  report  demonstrates  the  Defense 
Secretary  was  careless  with  the  facts,  to 
say  the  least,  in  claiming  support  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  his  decision  to 
IJhase  out  the  B-58  supersonic  bombers. 
I  hope  this  problem  will  call  attention  of 
many  people  to  that  most  important  re- 
port and  the  case  it  makes  against  a 
number  of  McNamara  decisions. 

The  Defense  Department's  most  recent 
smear  effort  would  be  bad  enough  if  it 
stood  alone.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
outrageous  when  taken  In  combination 
with  the  brutal  tactics  that  were  used 
against  those  who  earlier  tried  to  expose 
McNamara  and  otiier  high  Johnson  ad- 
ministration officials. 

In  1963,  during  the  TFX  controversy,  it 
was  anonymous  Defen.se  Department 
spokesmen  who  tried  to  smear  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  caught  McNamara  wasting 
$400  million  by  awarding  the  multibil- 
llon-dollar  contract  to  the  Texas-based 
General  Dynamics  Corp  which  was  ad- 
judged to   iiave  the  second  best   plane. 

In  tlie  same  TFX  Investigation  the 
Defense  Department  made  numerous  ef- 
forts to  smear  the  committee  staff  mem- 
bers who  did  the  job  of  makliig  tlie  case 
against  McNamara. 

In  the  same  TFX  investigation  the 
Defense  Secretary  used  the  most  ruth- 
less^ctlcs  in  ending  the  military  careers 
of  Adm.  George  Anderson.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  Air 
Force  Clilef  of  Staff.  Admiral  Anderson 
and  General  LeMay  had  the  courage  to 
give  accurate  and  forceful  testimony  that 
they  regarded  McNamaras  decision  as 
wrong  in  buying  the  second-best  plane. 

It  was  the  E>efense  Department  that 
collected  the  raw  allegation  from  the 
personnel  file  of  Don  B.  Reynolds,  tlie 
Maryland  Insurance  man  and  former 
colonel  In  the  Air  Force  who  was  a  key 
witness  in  the  Bobby  Baker  case.  That 
derogatory  information  was  peddled 
around  Washington  until  it  was  finally 
planted  in  a  column  In  an  effort  to  dis- 
credit and  destroy  Reynolds  as  a  witness. 

Reynolds  had  given  Important  testi- 
mony of  highly  questionable  and  un- 
ethical activity  by  some  of  the  mightiest 
officials  in  the  executive  branch,  and  he 
had  also  testified  that  Baker  had  been  a 
party  to  a  cash  payoff  In  connection 
with  some  defense  contracts. 

Tlie  Information  collected  by  the  De- 
fense Department  for  use  In  the  attempt 
to  smear  Reynolds  was  totally  unrelated 
to  the  question  of  whether  Reynolds  had 
told  an  accurate  story  about  tm  Insur- 
ance deal,  a  stereophonic  gift  to  the 
Johnson  family,  and  certain  transaction* 


with  Bobby  Baker  In  1958,  1959.  1960, 

1961.  and  1962. 

Take  all  of  this,  add  It  to  the  efforts  to 
smear  Senator  John  J.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware, because  of  his  activity  In  pressing 
the  Baker  case,  and  you  have  a  sordid 
picture  of  the  tactics  this  administra- 
tion will  use  to  stop  the  critics  and  the 
dissenters.  It  Is  time  that  everyone  In 
Congress  and  everyone  In  his  Nation 
realize  what  unrestrained  power  has 
done  to  some  of  the  highest  officials  In 
the  executive  branch. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives spoke  with  an  almost  unanimous 
voice — 356  to  2 — on  Tuesday.  June  14. 
1966,  when  the  authorization  bill  for 
military  procurement  was  before  the 
House.  For  too  many  years  had  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  served 
as  an  aptjendage  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. On  that  day  the  House  left  no 
doubt  of  its  support  for  the  committee 
and  its  chairman  In  the  bitter  struggle 
that  has  taken  place  to  free  the  commit- 
tee from  Its  subservience. 

Every  Member  of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate 
should  understand  that  what  has  been 
taking  place  with  respect  to  the  Armed 
Services  and  other  committees  is  an  ef- 
fort to  destroy  the  independence  of  Con- 
gress and  coerce  tiie  individual  Members. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan  (Mr.  Chamberlain!. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  ui  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  2950,  the  1967  defense  procurement 
authorization  bill. 

The  success  of  the  managers  of  the 
Hou.se  clearly  testifies  to  the  merit  and 
imporunce  of  the  amendments  which 
the  Armed  Services  Conunlttee  and  the 
Members  of  this  body  attached  to  the 
Senate  bill.  While  tmderstandably  dol- 
lar amounts  have  been  compromised,  we 
Still  have  a  bill  which  states  that  Con- 
gress Ls  determined  that  we  shall  have  a 
first-class  Navy,  not  merely  a  cheap  one: 
not  second-rate  aeromedlcal  evacuation 
aircraft  but  the  best;  not  a  status  quo 
but  a  forward-looking,  broad-gaged  re- 
search and  development  program  to 
carry  on  the  Nike-X  an tl- ballistic  missile 
system;  the  Condor  medium  range  mis- 
sile; the  manned  orbiting  laboratory; 
and  the  advanced  manned  strategic 
bomber.  Nor  Is  Congress  as  a  result  of 
this  bill  going  to  permit  those  charged 
with  defending  our  country  to  become  a 
forgotten  class  of  Government  employees 
when  others  are  receiving  cost-of-living 
salary  adjustments. 

Let  me  say  further  that  I  was  particu- 
larly gratified  by  the  action  taken  by  the 
conferees  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
providing  for  additional  airborne  tele- 
vision transmitting  capabilities.  While 
originally  a  figure  of  $20  million  was  au- 
thorized by  the  House  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  in  principle  the  conferees  did 
not.  In  agreeing  to  a  figure  of  $12  million, 
decide  upon  only  half  a  loaf.  Their  re- 
port st>eciflcally  states : 

The  conferees  agreed  that  through  the 
utilization  of  some  P3-A  aircraft  now  in  the 
inventory  It  would  be  poealble  to  achleTe  the 
result  desired  by  the  authorization  of  a  lesser 
sum. 
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In  other  words,  the  conferees  stated 
that  the  same  job  could  be  done  for  $12 
million  if  the  Defense  Department  really 
wants  a  first-class  airborne  telecasting 
facility  ready  for  use  in  Vietnam  or  wher- 
ever else  In  the  world  the  situation  may 
reqlure  it  on  a  moment's  notice. 

The  conference  report  devotes  a  full 
page,  beginning  on  page  6.  to  explaining 
some  of  the  reasons  why  more  modern 
equipment  is  highly  desirable  to  make  our 
efforts  In  this  field  more  effective.  When 
it  was  before  us  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
Members  of  this  House  became  familiar 
with  these  views.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
recite  them  again  at  this  time.  Let  me 
merely  underscore  that  In  authorizing 
this  item  the  Congress  is  committing  it- 
self to  doing  whatever  it  can  to  make  it 
FKDSsible  for  the  Defense  Department  to 
do  a  first-class  job.  We  have  no  assur- 
ance that  they  will  act  on  it  but  tliis  in 
no  way  should  deter  us  in  our  efforts 
whether  In  respect  to  providing  for  a 
modem  nuclear  Navy,  a  follow-on 
bomber  for  the  B-52's  or  the  best  capa- 
bility for  answering  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  for  helping  to  build  a  reliable 
national  communications  network  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  Mr, 
Speaker,  before  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California,  to 
whom  I  will  yield  my  remaining  time,  I 
would  like  to  advise  the  House  exactly 
what  the  bill  contains. 

The  $17,480,759,000  In  the 'agreement 
arrived  at  by  the  conferees  is  $377.- 
300,000  less  than  the  bill  which  pa.ssed 
the  House,  and  $310,700,000  more  than 
the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate,  and 
$553,800,000  more  than  the  bill  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  know  this  is  a 
good  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California,  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  (Mr. 
Holifikld], 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  his  kindness  in  yield- 
ing me  this  time.  I  compliment  him  and 
the  members  of  the  House  committee  for 
the  leadership  they  have  shown  in  bring- 
ing us  toward  a  nuclear-powered  Navy. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
IK>rt  on  the  defense  authorization  bill 
w  hich  is  before  the  House  today. 

I  wish  to  take  special  note  of  the  nu- 
clear-propelled warships  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  The  bill  authorizes 
five  attack  submarines  and  one  nuclear- 
powered  attack  aircraft  carrier  as  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  bill  also  Includes  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  a  nuclear-powered  frigate  added 
by  the  Congress  to  last  year's  authoriza- 
tion. The  Initiative  of  the  Congress  in 
adding  this  nuclear  frigate  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  request  Is  to  be 
highly  commended  and  Is,  In  my  opinion, 
consistent  with  the  vision  that  the  Con- 
gress has  shown  in  the  past  when  we 
fought  for  the  creation  of  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine fleet. 

Further  this  bill  authorizes  the  pro- 
curement of  the  long-lead-time  material 


and  equipment  for  an  additional  nuclear- 
powered  frigate.  The  Congress  expects 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  include  a 
request  for  authorization  of  a  second 
frigate  In  its  next  year's  authorization 
request. 

I  would  like  to  invite  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  comprehensive  statement 
I  made  yesterday  outlining  the  factors 
which  I  believe  make  it  mandatory  that 
the  Congress  authorize  the  nuclear 
propelled  surface  warships  in  this  bill. 
My  statement  is  printed  on  pages  15045 
through  15049  of  yesterday's  Record. 

As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  the  Con- 
press  has  again  taken  another  step  of 
leadership  toward  providing  our  Nation 
with  a  modern  Navy  by  adding  the  au- 
thorization of  nuclear  warships  to  this 
bill.  The  leadership  displayed  by  Con- 
gress in  providing  funds  for  development 
and  utilization  of  nuclear  power  In  naval 
warships  has  become  traditional.  This 
leadership  started  when  the  Congress  in 
the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's  provided 
all-out  support  for  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program  on  nuclear  powerplants 
for  submarines.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an 
example  of  a  wiser  investment. 

With  the  guidance  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over,  and  the  inititative  of  the  Congress, 
our  Nation  has  achieved  primacy  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  propulsion  of  sub- 
marines. The  Congress  may  well  be 
proud  of  Its  role  in  tliis  splendid  accom- 
plishment. 

With  the  mating  of  nuclear  propulsion 
and  the  Polaris  missile  system,  our 
Nation  has  received  the  benefit  of  a  vir- 
tually impregnable  first  line  of  defense. 

Now  it  is  time  to  take  another  pro- 
gressive step  to  further  strengthen  our 
military  forces  by  developing  a  nuclear 
powered  surface  Navy.  In  this  connec- 
tion, let  me  review  briefly  work  that  has 
gone  on  in  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

As  xou  know,  the  Joint  Committee  has 
stron^y  supp>ort*d  a  nuclear  powered 
surface  fleet.  In  1963  the  committee 
held  executive  hearings  on  progress  in 
this  field.  Our  findings  were  published 
in  the  report  entitled  "Nuclear  Propul- 
sion for  Naval  Surface  Ve.ssels,"  dated 
December  1963.  These  findings  clearly 
pointed  out  that  no  new  aircraft  carriers 
or  any  flrstline  naval  warship  should  be 
built  without  nuclear  propulsion.  These 
findings  are  consistent  with  the  position 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  hoi>e  the  Congress  will  support  the 
policy  of  t)oth  committees  and  accept 
the  conference  repwrt. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  es- 
pecially compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  with 
the  full  .support  of  his  committee  mem- 
bers for  the  leadership  he  has  pronded 
in  striving  toward  a  nuclear-powered 
Navy.  As  I  have  said  before.  1  strongly 
endorse  the  policy  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  all  future  major  surface 
warships  be  provided  with  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion I  sincerely  hope  that  this,  the 
final  form  of  the  authorization  bill,  will 
point  the  way  to  the  use  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion in  all  future  flrstline  wsirshlps. 
Our  Nation  and  our  Navy  deserve  and 
require  nothing  less. 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  Uie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  defense  authorization 
bill  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the 
conferees  is  reasonable  and  fully  justi- 
fied. I  want  to  indicate  my  unqualified 
support  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  authorization  of  nu- 
clear warships  contained  in  this  bill  war- 
rants special  comment.  The  bill  as  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  Defense  Department 
included  five  nuclear  attack  submarines 
and  one  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
rier. The  Congress  added  two  nuclear 
frigates  to  this  bill.  This  was  done  by 
reauthorizing  the  nuclear-powered  frig- 
ates added  by  the  Congress  last  year  and 
the  authorization  of  the  procurement  of 
long-lead-time  materials  and  equipment 
for  another  nuclear-powered  frigate. 
We  expect  the  Defense  Department  to 
request  the  complete  authorization  of 
the  latter  frigate  next  year. 

I  would  like  to  Invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment on  nuclear  propulsion  for  warships 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  yesterday 
which  is  printed  on  pages  15045-15049  of 
the  July  11,  1966,  Record  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  statement  warrants  the 
attention  of  all  of  us  responsible  for  act- 
ing on  legislation  affecting  our  national 
security. 

The  addition  of  the  nuclear  frigates 
to  the  authorization  bill  is  e.specially  im- 
portant. It  involves  application  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  to  another  cla.ss  of  naval 
warships — the  aircraft  carrier  escort 
warships.  At  first  the  Department  of 
E>efense  shifted  exclusively  to  nuclear 
propulsion  for  submarines  Now  subma- 
rines fitted  with  polaris  mi-ssiles  pro\1de 
us  with  our  first  line  of  defense.  This 
year  the  Department  of  Defense  finally 
requested  the  authorization  of  our  sec- 
ond nuclear  propelled  aircraft  carrier. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  had  a 
hiatus  which  will  result  in  a  period  of 
nearly  10  years  between  our  first  nuclear 
propelled  carrier  and  the  second  one 
which  is  in  thi.s  bill.  I  believe  that  the 
Conpre.ss  deserves  credit  for  bringing 
about  this  second  nuclear  propelled  car- 
rier by  its  intensive  re\iew  of  the  factors 
Involved  in  the  utilization  of  nuclear 
propulsion  In  aircraft  carriers.  The 
major  remaining  application  of  nuclear 
propulsion  in  our  Hzvy  concerns  the  es- 
cort warships  for  our  aircraft  carriers. 

Although  the  Congress,  primarily 
through  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  the  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  has  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  the  application  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  in  escort  warships,  for 
reasons  which  are  not  understandable 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  not  gone 
ahead  with  this  vital  application.  Con- 
gress in  its  action  on  the  bill  before  us 
by  adding  nuclear  propelled  escort  war- 
ships to  the  authorization  has  again 
taken  the  lead  in  providing  our  military 
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forces  with  the  unequaled  military  ad- 
vantages of  nuclear  power. 

I  can  tell  you  from  my  firsthand  par- 
ticipation that  delving  Into  all  of  the  f£ic- 
tors  involved  in  the  consideration  of  pro- 
pulsion plants   for  nuclear  escorts  has 
been  an  arduous  task.     In  carrying  out 
my  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee   and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  I 
have  participat^-d  in  the  review  of  all  the 
documents  we  could  get  concerning  the 
question  of  building  nuclear  propelled  es- 
corts.    We  aLso  did  everything  that  we 
could  to  get  the  views  of  those  in  the 
Navy  and  Department  of  Defense  who 
are  knowledgeable  in  these  matters.     I 
can  assure  you  that  tlie  documentation 
furnished  lay  the  Navy  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  well  as  the  testimony 
we  have  received  has  been  carefully  re- 
viewed.    The  studies  and  reports  show 
that  the  increased  military  effectiveness 
of  the  nuclear jpowered  warships  includ- 
ing  aircraft   carriers   and   their  escorts 
far  exceed  the  small  increase  in  the  over- 
all lifetime  costs  of  these  weapons  sys- 
tems.    Fortunately,  the  factors  are  well 
documented   for   anyone's   review.     The 
principal    documents    which    have    been 
developed   by   the   Congress  concerning 
these  factors  were  listed  in  the  statement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  which  he  made  on  the 
floor  yesterday.    The  list  of  these  docu- 
ments  is   printed   in  his  statement  on 
page  15047  of  yesterday's  Record. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  invite  your 
attention  to  the  case  presented  for  iu- 
clear-powered  escort  ships  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  He  did  this  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  dated  April  14.  1966.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  deletions  for  security 
reasons,  the  memorandum  is  published 
In  our  Armed  Services  Committee  hear- 
ings on  military  posture  in  hearing  print 
No.  64  on  pages  8034-8063.  I  especi- 
ally commend  this  memorandum  to  any- 
one interested  in  the  military  factors  in- 
volved in  nuclear  propulsion  and  the  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  supply  of  fuel  under 
wartime  conditions  in  general. 

The  record  wc  have  developed  shows 
that  under  actual  wartime  operating 
conditions  oft  Vietnam,  two-thirds  of  the 
fuel  used  for  a  conventional  carrier  task 
group  which  includes  the  carrier  and 
its  escorts  is  used  just  to  keep  the  ships 
running.  One-third  is  used  for  running 
the  carrier,  and  the  other  third  Is  used 
for  escort  propulsion.  This  leaves  one- 
third  of  the  task  force  fuel  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  aircraft  Therefore,  if  the 
need  for  fuel  for  the  carrier  and  escorts 
is  eliminated,  which  is  simply  done  by 
building  nuclear  propelled  ships,  the  task 
force  fuel  requirements  are  reduced  to 
one-third. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  the 
memorandum  to  which  I  have  referred 
also  summarizes  World  War  IT  expe- 
rience concerning  the  controlling  signif- 
icance of  fuel  supply  logistics.  He  cited 
numerous  examples  where  the  shortage 
of  fuel  was  the  dominant  factor  in  our 
military  operations  and  the  operatioas  of 
the  Japanese.  Lest  one  conclude  that 
we     should     not     be     concerned     with 


World  War  II  experiences  In  respect  to 
evaluating  or  in  considering  our  plans 
for  the  future,  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
following  directly  from  the  Chief  of 
Naval    Operations'  memorandum: 

The  vulnerability  of  our  oversells  logistic 
supply  lines  is  greater  today  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past  and  is  continuing  to  in- 
crease for  the  following  reasons 

a  The  inc-eased  threat  of  submarine  at- 
Uick  because  of  the  Improvements  in  con- 
ventional submarines  and  the  advent  of 
nuclear  powered  submarine.s 

b  The  Increased  threat  of  air  attiick  be- 
cause of  the  increased  range  of  aircraft  and 
missiles  and  their  improved  means  of  detec- 
tion. 

c  The  amount  of  fuel  which  must  be 
transported  has  lncre;vsed  because  of  the 
liighcr  fuel  consumption  rat«  of  post-World 
War  II  military  units. 

d.  Each  tanker  lost  has  a  greater  impact 
because  of  the  substitution  of  a  smaller 
fleet  of  larger  tankers  for  the  large  fleet  of 
small  tankers  used  In  World  War  II. 

It  is  just  such  considerations  that  make 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  nuclear 
propulsion  for  escorts  so  clear.  They 
must  be  nuclear  propelled  to  free  them 
from  their  dependence  on  the  vulnerable 
conventional  fuel  pipeline.  The  author- 
ization of  the  nuclear  escorts  in  the  pres- 
ent bill  provides  this  step. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teacue] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  note  with  interest  the  conference  com- 
mittee ha.s  agreed  on  the  need  for  $200 
million  for  the  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory for  1967.  In  my  view,  this  additional 
$50  million  to  the  amount  requested 
in  the  President's  budget  is  most  essen- 
tial. The  manned  orbiting  laboratory 
program  has  completed  its  definition  of 
the  work  to  be  undertaken  to  meet  the 
objectives  specified  by  the  President  in 
August  of  last  year.  It  is  the  only  mili- 
tary space  program  involving  man  and 
his  utilization  as  an  integral  and  essen- 
tial functioning  part  of  military  space 
systems. 

The  NASA  has  demonstrated  with 
great  .success  in  its  programs,  man's  abil- 
ity to  perform  in  this  very  hostile  envi- 
ronment. Our  astronauts  in  the  NASA 
program  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  perform  with  their  spacecraft  the  dif- 
ficult tasks  associated  with  launching, 
orbiting,  rendezvous  with  other  space- 
craft, various  complex  experiments,  and 
even  their  ability  to  walk  in  space. 
These  demonstrated  capabUities  are  vital 
to  the  success  of  the  manned  orbiting 
laboratory  program.  It  remains  for  the 
Air  Force  to  integrate  the  abilities  NASA 
has  demonstrated  that  man  is  capable  of 
into  their  systems  in  such  a  manner  that 
this  country  can  maintain  its  military 
superiority  over  their  adversaries  who 
contend  this. 

In  order  to  permit  early  transition  of 
the  MOL  program  into  the  hardware 
phase,  this  additional  $50  million  Is  con- 
sidered essential.    I  would  like  to  go  on 


record  to  voice  my  concurrence  with  the 
conference  committee  recommendations 
that  the  manned  orbiting  laboratory 
program  be  authorized  a  total  of  $200 
million  in  new  obligation  authority  for 
1967. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  de- 
fense procurement  bill  that  has  been 
reported  to  us  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee contains  half  a  billion  dollars  over 
and  above  that  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

By  any  measure  this  is  a  significant 
amount  of  money.  It  is  more  than  half 
of  the  total  sum  recommended  by  the 
administration  for  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  School  Act  for 
this  fiscal  year.  It  is  double  the  increase 
recommended  for  the  war  on  pioverty 
program. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  in  this 
half  a  billion  dollar  figure  is  the  authori- 
zation for  preproduction  of  the  Nike-X 
anti-ballistic-missile  system. 

The  very  able  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
said  that  the  construction  of  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  would  not  "add 
me.isurably  to  our  .safety." 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
a  distinguished  group  of  2,500  scientists 
and  engineers,  has  said  that  this  is  "an 
Immeasely  complicated  system  which 
will  remain  of  dubious  efficiency" 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  has  joined  the  SecretaiT  of  Defense 
in  agreeing  that  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense .system  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
full  fallout  shelter  program. 

In  brief,  this  military  procurement  de- 
cision would  lead  to  subsUntial  new  costs 
perhaps  totaling  as  much  as  $30  billion. 
It  would  spur  the  race  between  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  systems  and  it 
would  make  even  more  difficult  the 
achievement  of  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  which  is  now  pending  at  Geneva. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  supported  and  will 
continue  to  support  a  strong  national  de- 
fense that  will  make  and  keep  this  coun- 
try second  to  none.  My  voting  record 
during  the  8  years  I  have  served  in  Con- 
gress makes  this  clear. 

I  support  the  basic  provisions  of  this 
bill,  including  the  thoroughly  warranted 
pay  increases  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  My  vote  for  this  bill  on  June  14 
demonstrates  this. 

I  support  continued  research  and  de- 
velopment on  an  antimissile  system,  and 
thi.s,  bill  includes  those  funds. 

But  preproduction  of  the  Nike-X  sys- 
tem goes  beyond  our  present  require- 
ments. It  is  not  a  priority  item,  and  with 
the  great  demands  facing  us  in  educa- 
tion, poverty,  health  and  housing,  it  is  a 
misallocation  of  our  resources. 

When  this  bill  was  originally  debated 
on  June  14,  I  stated  that  I  reserved  the 
right  to  vote  against  the  conference  com- 
mittee's bill  if  this  uncalled-for  increase 
in  the  defense  budget  was  not  eliminated. 
I  will  vote  against  this  bill  today  be- 
cause I  continue  to  believe  that  the  pre- 
production  of  this  particular  weapons 
system  is  unwise  and  unnecessary  at  this 
time.  The  Senate  concurred  in  this  de- 
cision when  it  did  not  include  these  funds 
in  its  version  of  the  bill.  I  hope  that  the 
Department   of  Defense  will  concur  as 


well  by  not  implementing  Uiis  program, 
which  can  only  add  dangerous  fuel  to  tJie 
amis  race. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  conferees  on  the 
military  procurement  bill,  I  know  that 
every  effort  was  exerted  by  our  able,  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  otlier  conferees 
to  uphold  the  position  of  the  House,  and 
I  believe  we  were  si.gnificantly  success- 
ful in  accomplishing  this  end. 

The  conference  report  sets  forth  ade- 
quately. I  think,  the  results  of  our  de- 
liberations and  the  various  equitable  and 
well-warranted  concessions  that  were 
made  by  both  sides  in  an  effort  to  reach 
final  agreement. 

The  progress  made  in  the  final  bill  re- 
garding nuclear  naval  construction  Is  to 
my  mind  very  noteworthy  and  indicates, 
I  believe,  the  trend  toward  the  desirable 
goal  of  a  U.S.  Navy  which  in  time  will 
be  implemented  as  to  Its  lar.ger  ships  by 
nuclear  power.  The  days  of  conven- 
tional larger  ships  are  numbered,  and  It 
seems  clear  from  the  attitude  of  the 
Congress  and  our  respective  committees 
that  we  are  moving  as  ngorously  as  we 
can  toward  projected  utilization  of  nu- 
clear energy  in  basic  oi)eratlng  sliips  of 
our  great  Na\'y. 

It  would  be  appropriate,  I  think,  to 
mention  at  this  time  the  great  debt 
which  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  owes 
to  Admiral  Rlckover.  who  with  such  high 
purpose,  ability  and  dedication,  and  in 
the  face  at  times  of  strong  opposition 
and  bitter  criticism,  laid  the  groundwork 
for  nuclear  propulsion  and  power,  an 
epochal  achievement  which  will  continue 
in  years  ahead  to  bear  rich  fruits  in 
terms  of  the  maximum  feasible  poten- 
tial, mobility  and  strength  of  our  total 
naval  forces. 

What  this  great  American  has  ac- 
complished In  a  relatively  short  time  Is 
in  the  finest  and  best  traditions  of  the 
American  Navy  and  his  effective  con- 
tributions will  long  be  gratefully  noted 
and  remembered  by  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  as  well  as  by  po- 
tential enemies. 

It  Is  also  reassuring  to  know  that  the 
conferees  have  moved  to  see  to  It  that 
Important  prerogatives  of  the  Congress 
In  relation  to  the  executive  department 
and  with  reference  to  our  constitutional 
mandate  of  responsibility  In  the  area  of 
national  defense  shall  be  recognized  and 
reasserted  by  law.  To  be  sure,  as  we  have 
seen  in  recent  history,  It  Is  one  thing  to 
have  these  conetitutional  prerogatives 
recognized  by  law.  and  quite  another 
thing  to  see  them  effectuated  and  prac- 
ticed. 

Our  experiences  in  this  respect,  unfor- 
tunately, have  not  been  so  happy  in  re- 
cent time.  We  have  repeated  instances 
wliere  specific  laws  recommended  strong- 
ly by  the  Defense  Department,  enacted 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident have  not  been  implemented  as  In- 
tended by  the  Congress,  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

This  is.  of  course,  regrettable  and  It 
has  hampered  and  to  considerable  ex- 
tent. It  has  nullified,  effectlvenej^s  of 
Congress  In  strengthening  very  Impor- 
tant facets  of  the  national  defense. 


■Whether  tliis  situation  suggests  basic 
defects  in  our  constitutional  government, 
or  whether  It  really  indicates  merely  an 

unhappy  and  lamentable  disagreement 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
is  debatable. 

In  any  event.  I  hoix'  there  can  be  some 
corrective  action  taken  in  the  near  fu- 
ture that  will  result  In  the  executive 
department  indicating  Its  willingness 
not  only  to  recognise  the  prerogatives  of 
Congress,  but  to  fully  implement  our 
vahd  prescrip>tions  and  directiies  relat- 
ing to  deferise  of  the  Nation. 

Alter  all.  both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  department  have  vital  and 
most  important  duties  with  respect  to 
the  security  of  tlie  Nation,  and  if  we  are 
to  have  good  results  in  our  joint  efforts 
to  keep  our  defense  potential  at  high 
levels,  as  is  required  in  these  days  of 
crisis,  we  should  and  must  work  together 
wholeheartedly  as  a  t^-am.  each  branch 
of  Government  respecting  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  other  and  unifying  our  ef- 
forts, so  as  to  move  without  obstruction 
toward  the  goals  which.  I  am  sure  we  all 
have  in  mind  of  developing  and  main- 
taining our  defense  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  be  capable  of  meeting  every  con- 
tmgency  and  all  the  needs  for  maximum 
necessary  degree  of  defense,  safety  and 
.security  that  may  be  required  in  this 
troubled  world 

I  think  this  end  is  not  too  much  for 
tlie  American  people  to  expect  of  tho.se 
they  have  chosen  to  represent  them  In 
the  high  seats  of  Government,  whether 
In  the  legislative  or  executive  branch. 

We  all  respect  the  powers  and  the 
areas  of  re.sponsibility  laid  down  for  the 
Congress  and  the  President  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  think  we  must  all  be  re- 
solved to  cooperate,  wholeheartedly  and 
completely,  in  entirely  good  faith,  and  in 
unison.  In  carrying  out  our  respective 
responsibilities  in  setting  up  the  be.st  and 
most  effective  defense  and  powerful 
striking  force  that  will  serve,  not  only  as 
a  .screen  and  deterrent  to  aggression  and 
war  but  that  will  serve  to  protect  this 
country  in  every  way. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  my  great 
chairman,  the  members  of  our  outstand- 
ing committee,  and  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  cooperated  so  spon- 
taneously, notably  and  patriotically  to 
pro\1de  this  inspiring  blueprint  for 
peace.  I  want  to  commend  and  thank  all 
the  conferees,  becatise  tlieir  work  on  this 
bill  has  made  history,  has  raised  new 
hope  for  total  collaboration  In  fending 
off  aggression,  and  in  achieving  the 
peace  and  preserving  It  for  ourselves,  the 
free  world  and  our  posterity. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question    is    on    the    conference    report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  annoiu^ced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  lAr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


T'ne   question 
e — y 
follows : 


was   taken: 


were — yeas  360.  nays  2.  not  voti.ng 

X'C  ■ 


and  there 
70,  as 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson. 
Tenn. 

.'.Tidrews. 
George  W. 

Andrews. 
Glenn 

Aiidiews, 
N  Dak. 

.'Vnnunzio 

Arends 

Ash brook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Aspinall 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bates 

Bat  tin 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Bern' 

Betts 

Bingham 

Blatiiik 

Bof,'a:s 

Bol.ind 

Boiling 

Boiton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Broolis 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  V». 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Buiton,  Utah 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

CahiU 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH 

Clawfton,  Del 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Collier 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtlu 

Cvirtls 

Daddano 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oft 

Davis.  Wi6. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Denton 

Dervrtnskl 
Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlgg* 

Dinsell 

Dole 

Donahue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Dulski 
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Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwi'er 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala 

Eklwards.  Calrf. 

Erlenlx)rn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Findley 

Flno 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Frelinghuj'sen 
Fnedel 
Fulton,  Pa 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbous 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grider 
Grlfflths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hechler 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Herlone 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwln 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo 
Jones.  N  C. 
Karst^n 
Karth 

Kastenmt'ier 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
King.  Utah 
Kirwan 
Kluczynskl 


Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Ixing,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Minish 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  Dl 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O  Bnen 

O  Hara.  111. 

O  Hara,  Mich, 

Olson   Minn. 

O  NeUl.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Peily 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Price 

Pticinskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Race 

Randall 

Redliu 

Rees 

Reid.  ni. 

Rpid.  N.T. 

Reifel 

Remecke 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  hriz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  8  C. 

Roberts 

Rod!  no 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 
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Ron  an 
Roncallo 

Rooney,  N  Y, 

Roonpy,  Pa. 

Ro.senthal 

Hostenkowsk.1 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Oermaln 

St.  Onge 

Savior 

Si-hl.sler 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Sec rest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 


Brown,  Calif. 
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.Abbitt 

Bandstra 

Baring 

BcU 

Callawav 

Celler 

Colmer 

Conable 

Coiiyers 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Delaney 

Dow 

Downing 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fisher 

Flynt 

F^ilton.  Tenn. 

Garmatz 

Gilligan 


Smith,  Calif. 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  N  Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stalbaum 
Stanton 
St  rat  ton 
Stubbleneld 
Builivan 
Sweeney 
Talrott 
Tavior 

Tt-atjue.  Calif. 
IcAt'ue.  Tex. 
Tfii.^cr 
Thamius 
I'h'jraion,  Wis. 
r.Kld 
T'lpper 
Tuten 
Udall 
Utt 
Vanlk 
Vtgorlto 

NAYS— 2 

Cohelan 

NOT   VOTTNG- 

Green.  Greg. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Keogh 

King.  N.Y. 

Laird 

Landrvim 

McFall 

M.irtin.  .\la. 

Mathlas 

Malsunaga 

Mills 

Mink 

Morris 

Murray 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Pool 

Powell 


Vlylan 
Waggonner 
Waldle 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 
Watklns 
Watson 
Watts 
Weltner 
Whalley 
White,  Idaho 
White,  Tex. 
Whitener 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H 

woia 

Wrlt;ht 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 
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Resnick 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roblson 

Scheuer 

SchmidhauitT 

Scott 

Senner 

Sickles 

Smith,  Va. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Thompson.  N  J, 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker,  Miss. 

Whitten 

Willis 


Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Fisher. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Whitten. 
Mr.   Olsen   of   Montana   with  Mr.  Schmld- 
hauser. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL,  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


to. 


the   following 


with     Mr 


Mr 

Mr. 
Mr 

Mr. 


The   Clerk   announced 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mrs.     Hansen     of     Washington 
OKonskl. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Delaney  with  Mr,  King  of  New  York 

Corman  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Farnum  with  Mr   H.irvpy  of  Michigan. 

GllUgan  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.    Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr 
Conable. 

Mr.   Evlns   of   Tennessee   with   Mr.   Han.sen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.   Smith   of  Virginia  with   Mr    Martin   of 
Alabama. 

Mr   Sickles  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Bandstra  with  Roblson. 
.Mr    McFbU  with  Mr.  Ellsworth- 
Mr    Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr   Callaway. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr  Walker  ol  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Senner  with  Mr  Scott. 

Jones  of  Alabama  with  .Scheuer. 

Baring  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Pool  with  Mr    Resnick. 

Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Trimble  with  Mr   Toll, 

Celler  witli  Mr   Cnnyers 

Downing  with  Mr    Dow 

Edwards  of  Lovii.si.inu  with  Mrs.  Green. 

Morris  with  Mrs   Mink 

Mills  with  Mr.  Ullman 

Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Steed  with  Mr   Murray 

Van  Deerlin  with  Mr    WIUls. 

P>irn.slev  with  Mr   Fulton  of  Tennessee. 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
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AN  ACT  TO  ADJUST  THE  RATES  OF 
BASIC  COMPENSATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MORRISON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 


Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  14122>,  an 
act  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  certain  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  road  the  Senate  amtnd- 
ment,  as  follov's: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  Federal  Salary  and  Fringe  Benefils 
Act  of  1966'. 

■•nTLF,     I— rXECUTIVE     BRANCH 

-Short  title 

"Sec.   101    This  title  may  be  cited   as   the 
•Federal  Employ^?s  Salary  Act  of  196<5'. 
■■Employees   subject    to  Classificatton   Act   of 
1949 

"Sec  102.  (a)  Section  603(b)  of  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (79  Stat. 
1111:  5  U  .S  C.  1113(b  1  ) .  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(b)  The  compensation  schedule  for  the 
General  Schedule  shall  be  as  follows; 


Per 

aiinuin  rates  ond  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

OS-1 - 

GS-2 

G8-3 

GS-4 

08-8            

$3,609 

3.  Vifi 

4.  2(i» 
4,776 
6,331 
8,867 
6,  mi 

7.068 
7.696 
8,421 

9.  yji 
10,927 
12, 873 
15,106 
17.  560 
20,075 
22,760 
2^890 

$3,731 
4,  O.W 
4,413 
4.936 
5,507 
6,065 
6,664 
7,303 
7,957 
8,709 
9,  ."i;* 
11,306 
13.321 
1, '5.629 
18,  157 
20,745 
23,520 

$3,853 
4,  191 
4,  5.'.7 
5,096 
5,683 
6,283 
6,877 
7.538 
8,218 
8,997 
9,851 
11,685 
13,  769 
16,  152 
18,764 
21,415 
24,280 

$3,975 
4,  324 
4,701 
5,356 
5,859 
6,461 
7,0flO 
7,773 
8,479 
9,285 
10. 166 
12.064 
14,  217 
16,675 
19, 371 
22, 086 
25,040 

$4,097 
4, 4.')7 
4,845 
5,416 
6.035 
6,659 
7,303 
8,008 
8,740 
0,573 
111,481 
12,443 
14,665 
17,198 
19, 978 
22.755 
25.800 

$4,219 

4,590 
4,989 
5,576 
6,211 
6,857 
7,616 
8.243 
9,001 
9,861 
10,796 
12,822 
15, 113 
17, 721 
20,585 
23,425 

$4,341 
4,723. 
5,133 
5,  736 
6,387 
7,  055 
7,729 
8.478 
9,  262 
in. 149 
11.111 
13,  201 
15,561 
18,  244 
21, 192 
24,095 

$4,463 
4,8.16 
.S,  277 
5, 896 
6,,W3 
7,253 
7,942 
8,713 
9,533 
10, 437 
11,428 
13,  .580 
16,009 
18,  767 
21,799 
24,  765 

$4,585 
4,989 
6,421 
6,056 
6,739 
7,451 
8,155 
8,948 
9,784 
10,  725 
11,741 
13, 959 
16, 457 
19, '290 
22,406 
25,435 

$4,707 
5,122 
5,565 
6.216 
6.915 

GS-6         

7,649 

GS-7 

Q8-8 

8,368 
9,183 

OS-9 

10,045 

OS-10    - 

11,013 

OS-ll 

OS-12 

08-13 — . 

12,056 
14,338 
16, 905 

OS-14    

19,  »i:i 

aS-15             —     

23,013 

08-16 

OS  17 

OS- 18 

' 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  504(d) 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  i  7H 
Stat.  412;  5  U.S.C.  1173(d)),  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  officers  and  employef.s 
Ui  whom  the  compensation  .schedule  set 
forth  in  subsection  lai  of  this  section 
applies  shall  be  initially  ruljusted  fts  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  as  follows: 

■■(1)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  recelvini; 
basic  compensiition  immedlat-ely  prior  to  the 
etTective  date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the 
rates  of  a  grade  In  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  ClaAsificatlon  Act  of  1949.  as  lunended.  he 
shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensiitlon  at 
the  corresp<jnding  rate  in  effect  on  and  aft^r 
such  date. 

"(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
biusic  compensation  immediately  prior  Ui  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  be- 
tween two  rates  of  a  grade  In  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Cla.'isiflcatlon  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic 
oompensfttion  at  the  higher  of  the  two  cor- 
responding rates  In  eflect  on  and  after  such 
date. 

•■(3i  If  the  ofHcer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  comjionsation  tmmediittcly  prior  ti.)  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rat«  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade,  he 
shall  receive  (A)  the  maximum  rate  for  his 
grade  In  the  new  schedule,  or  (  B  )  his  existing 
rate  of  basic  compensation  If  such  existing 
rate  is  higher 

"(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  .sec- 
tion, is  receiving,  pursuant  to  section  2ib) 
(4)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase 


Act  of  1955.  an  existing  aggregate  rate  of 
compensation  determined  under  section  208 
ibi  of  the  .Act  of  September  1,  1954  i68  Stat 
mil.  plus  subsequent  increases  authorized 
by  law.  he  shall  receive  an  aggregate  rate  ot 
compensation  equal  to  the  sum  of  his  exist- 
ing aggregate  rate  of  compensation,  on  tiic 
day  preceding  the  effective  dale  of  thl.s  sec- 
tion, plus  the  amount  of  lncrea.se  made  by 
this  section  In  the  maximum  rate  of  his 
grade,  until  ( i  i  he  leaves  his  position,  or  (li) 
he  Is  entitled  to  receive  aggregate  compen- 
sation at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the  op- 
eration of  this  Act  or  lUiy  other  provision  of 
law:  but.  when  such  position  becomes  vacant, 
the  aggregate  rate  of  compensation  of  any 
subsequent  appointee  thereto  shall  be  fixi  d 
in  accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of 
law.  Subject  tc'  clauses  (li  and  (11)  of  tlie 
immediately  preceding  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph, the  amount  of  the  mcrea.se  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  held  and  considered 
for  the  purposes  of  section  208ibi  of  the  Act 
Of  September  1,  1954,  to  constitute  a  part  of 
the  existing  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
employee 

"(5)  If  the  omcer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  d.Tte 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  was  promoted  from 
one  grade  tinder  the  Classification  Act  ol 
1949,  as  amended,  to  another  such  grade  at 
a  rate  which  Is  above  the  minimum  rale 
thereof,  his  rate  of  basic  compensation  shull 
be  adjusted  retroactively  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  to  the  date  on  which  he 
was   so    promoted,   on   the   ba-sis   of   the   rate 


which  he  was  receiving  during  the  period 
from  such  effective  date  to  the  date  of  such 
promotion  and,  from  the  date  of  such  pro- 
motion, on  the  basis  of  the  rate  for  that  step 
of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General 
Schedule  contained  In  this  section  which 
corresponds  numerically  to  the  step  of  the 
grade  of  the  General  Schedule  for  such 
officer  or  employee  which  was  in  effect  (with- 
out regard  to  this  Act)  at  the  time  of  such 
promotion. 

'  New  appointments  under  Classification  A(t 
of  1949 
"Sec    103.  Section  801  of  the  Cl.asslfication 
Act    of    1949.    as   amended    (78   Stat.   401;    5 


U.S.C.  1131),  relating  to  new  app)olntments. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'grade  13'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'grade  11'. 

"Postal  field  service  employeei 

•Sec  104.  (a)  Section  3542(a)  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(a)  There  is  established  a  basic  compen- 
sation schedule  for  positions  in  the  postal 
held  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  'PFS'.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  3543  and  3544  of  this  title, 
basic  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all  em- 
ployees in  accordance  with  such  schedule. 


"  'I'OSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE  SCHEDILE 


„  .ppg 

Per  annum  ralos  an<l  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 - 

$4, '-W 
4,552 
4.919 

5.  xn 

5.697 
6,113 
6,545 

7,088 
7,666 

8,  ,'145 

9,  •2'21 
10.  20-2 
11.274 
12,  427 
i:(.  1M< 
1,5.  179 
16.  79:! 

18.  ,5;(0 

20.  525 
22,760 

4,  701 

5.085 
6.  .W7 
5.888 
(),  .'<Ifi 

6.  7ti:i 

7.  :r2:f 

7.9-20 
8.628 
9.  ."ijf. 
10.  ,M9 
ll.tWil 
12,8,59 
14.210 
15,  707 

17,  ;!80 
19.  145 
21,210 
•23,  520 

$4,482 

6,  r.x:i 
(.,079 
fi.  519 
Ci.  9n1 

7.  5.58 

8,  175 
8,911 

9.  t.'.! 

10,  M»<; 

12,  052 
13.291 
14.684 
16.236 
17.967 
19.760 
21.  895 
24.  280 

$4.  621 
4.999 
5.417 

.^  vw 

6.270 

6.  7'2^2 
7.199 

7.  79:) 

8.  4:t0 

9.  194 
10.  Irtfi 
11.24:i 
12,441 
13,  ~2:t 
16,  l.W 
16.  763 
18.«)4 
•20.  375 
22.  ,580 
■2.5.  040 

$4,760 

5.  148 
5,583 
6.ai5 
6.461 

6.  925 
7.417 
8.0'28 
8.685 
9.477 

10.  481 

11.  .590 

12.  8:t0 

14.  15.5 

15.  Mi 
17.  291 
19,  141 
20,990 
23,365 
25,800 

$4,899 

5,  ■297 
5,749 

6,  211 
6,652 
7,128 
7,6;» 
8,263 
8,940 
9,  760 

10,796 
11,937 
13,219 
14.587 
1(5.  106 
17,819 
19,728 
21,606 
23,960 

$5,038 
5,  446 
6,915 
6,387 
6,843 
7,331 
7,853 

8,  493 

9.  195 
10,043 
11,  111 
12,284 
13,608 
15,  019 
16,580 
18,347 
20,  316 
22,220 
24,636 

$5,177 
6,595 
6,081 
6,563 
7,034 
7,634 
8,071 
8,733 
9,450 
10,326 
11,426 

12,  6;tl 

13,  997 
15,  451 
17,aS4 
18,875 
20,902 
22,835 
25,320 

$5,316 
5,744 
6,  '247 

6,7:« 

7.2-25 

7.737 

8,289 

8,968 

B.  7M 

10,609 

11,741 

12, 978 

14,386 

15,883 

17,628 

19,403 

21,489 

23,450 

$5,455 
6.893 
6.  4i:) 
6,  915 
7,416 
7,940 
8,507 
9,203 
9,960 
10,892 
12,056 

13,  325 

14,  775 
16,  315 
18,002 
19,931 
22,076 
24.065 

$.5,594 
6,042 
6,579 
7.091 
7,607 
8,143 
8,725 

t-\  r.a 

6,  191 

:j 

6,  745 

4 

7.-267 

5 

7,798 

6 

8,346 

7         

8 

9            ..  — 

10 

11 

12 

i;) 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

t 

"(b)  Section  3543(a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••'(a)  There  Is  established  a  basic  com- 
pensation schedule  which  shall  be  known  as 


the  Rural   Carrier  Schedule   and  for  which 
the  s>inbol  shall  be  "RCS".     Comi>ensatlon 

shall   be  paid   to  rural  carrier  In  accordance 
with  this  schedule. 


•KUUALCAKlilER  SCHEDULE 


1 

"Per 

annuni 

rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

(  .irrier  in  rural  delivery  service: 
Fixed  ooiiipeiisatioii  per 

aiiiiiiai    

CoiniK-nsulloii  (xr  iiulr  ikt 
ajimirn  fur  eiwli  mile  up 
10  3(1  iiille.s  of  route 

$2,391 

88 
25 

$2,507 

90 

25 

$2,623 

92 
25 

$2,739 

94 
26 

$2,855 

96 
25 

$2,971 

98 
25 

$3,087 

100 
25 

$3,203 

102 
25 

$3,319 

104 
25 

$3,436 

106 
25 

$3,661 

106 
25 

$3,667 
110 

1-  nr  i-iiiti  mile  of  route  over 

25' 

"(c)  Section  3544ia»  of  title  39,  United 
Slates  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  (a)  There  Is  established  a  bfusic  compen- 
.sation  schedule,  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule  and  for 
which  the  symbol  shall  be  "FOS  ".  for  post- 


masters In  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class, 
which  is  based  on  the  revenue  tuilts  of  the 
post  office  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  Basic 
compensation  shall  be  paid  to  postmasters 
in  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class  in  accord- 
ance with  this  schedule 


'FOIRTU  CLASS  OFFICE  SCHEDULE 


"  '  Revenue  units 

Per  annum 

rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

30  t.ut  lewer  than  38. ..     . 

$4,019 
3,715 
3,004 
2.407 
1.736 
1.398 

$4,152 
3,837 
3.168 
2,486 
1,791 
1,443 

$4,285 
3.959 
3,272 
2,JS«3 

1,846 
1,488 

$4,418 
4,061 
3.376 
2,641 
1,901 
1,533 

$4,551 
4,203 
3.480 
2.719 
1,956 

$4,684 
4,3X5 
3.584 
2.797 
2.011 
1,623 

$4,817 
4,447 
3.688 
2,875 
2,066 
1,668 

$4,950 
4,569 
3,792 
2.953 
2,121 
1,713 

$5,083 
4.691 
3.896 
3,031 
2.176 
1,758 

$5,216 
4,813 
4,000 
3.109 
2,231 
1,803 

$5,349 
4,935 
4,104 
3,187 
2.288 
1,848 

$5,  482 

--'4  ('tit  fi'wpr  tfmn  30   

5,087 

I^  I'Ut  fewer  tlKili  24 

r.' Iiiit  lewtT  thiui  18 

4,208 
3.  2(>5 

'>  I'Ut  (ewer  than  12 

2,341 

l-fwer  limn  6       . 

1,893' 

"(d)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
.^!  liedule.  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule,  or  the 
Fourth  Class  OfBce  Schedule  Immediately 
[irior  t<3  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
liall  be  determined  as  follows; 


"(1)  Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  same  numerical  step  for  hi.s  position 
which  he  had  attained  Imniediaiely  prior  to 
such  effective  date.  If  changes  in  levels  or 
steps  would  otherwise  occur  on  such  effec- 
tive date  without  regard  to  enactment  of  this 


Act,  such  changes  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
occurred  prior  to  conversion 

"(2)  If  the  existing  basic  compen.satlon  is 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
is  converted  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  the  employee  shall  be  placed  In 
the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic  com- 
pensation. If  the  existing  basic  compensa- 
tion exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  his  posi- 
tion, his  existing  basic  compensation  shall 
be  established  as  his  basic  compensation. 

"Employees  in   the  Departrnent  of  Medicine 

and    Surgery    of    t>te    Veteranf    Ad-ministra- 

tzon 

■Sec,  105  Section  4107  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  grades  and  pay  scales 
for  certain  positions  within  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 
'     f  4107.  Grades  and  pay  scales 

'•  (a)  The  per  aniium  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  m  section  4103 
of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"  'Secfion  4103  schedule 

"  'Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director,  $25,890. 
"  Medical    Director.    $22,760    minimum    to 

$2,5  800  maximum. 

■  Director  of  Nursing  Service.  $17,550 
minimum  to  $23,013  maximum 

"  Dljector  of  Chaplain  Service.  $17,550 
minimum  to  *23.013  maximum 

"  Chief  Pharmacist,  $17,550  minimum  to 
$23,013   maximum, 

■■  ■Chief  Dietitian.  *! 7.550.  minimum  to 
$23,013  maximum. 

"•(bid)  The  grades  and  per  annum  full- 
pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  In  para- 
graph (  1  I  of  section  4104  o{  this  title  shall  be 
as  follows: 

"  'Physician  and  dentist  schedule 

■  Director  grade,  $20,075  minimum  to  $25,- 
435  maximum. 

Executive  grade.  $18,730  minimum  to 
$24,355  maximum. 

■■  Chief  grade,  $17,550  minimum  to  $23,013 
niaximum 

">Senior  grade.  »15.106  minimum  to  $19,813 
maximum, 

■  Intermediate  grade,  $12,873  minimum  to 
$16  905  maximum. 

"  Full  grade.  $10,927  mlnimtmi  to  $14,338 
maximum 

•  Associate  grade,  $9,221  minimum  to 
$12,056  maximum. 

"  'Nurse  schedule 
"  'Assistant  Director    grade,   $15,106  mini- 
mum to  $19,813  maximum. 

"  Chief  grade  $12,873  minimum  to  $16,905 

maximum 

Senior  grade  $10,927  mlnimtim  to  $14,338 
ir.axmium 

■  Intermedial*  grade.  $9,221  minimum  to 
$12,056  maximum. 

■  Full  grade.  $7,696  minimum  to  $10,045 
maximum 

•'  Associate  grade.  $6,730  minimum  to 
$8,749  maximum 

"  'Junior  grade  $5  867  minimum  to  $7  649 
maximum, 

"'(2)  No  person  may  hold  the  director 
grade  ianless  he  is  serving  as  a  director  of 
a  hospital,  domiciliary,  center,  or  outpatient 
cUnic  (independent).  No  person  may  hold 
the  executive  grade  unle.ss  he  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  center,  or 
outpatient  clinic  i  independent)  .  or  the  posi- 
tion of  clinic  d-,.rector  at  an  outpatient  clinic, 
or  comparable  position  ' 

"Foreign  service  officers:  staff  officers 
and  employees 
■•Sec.  106    lai    The  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
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as  amended   (22  U  S  C.  867).  Is  amended  to 
read  ae  follows:  'The  per  annum  salarteo  of 


Porelgrn  Service  ofBcera  within  each  of  the 
other  classes  shall  be  aa  follows : 


■Class  1 - 

Class  2 , 

Cl«ss3 

Class  4 

Class  6 

Class  6 

Class? 

Class  8 


(23.fi3A 

19,333 

15, 841 

12,873 

10,602 

8.843 

7,473 

e,451 


$24,77(1 

20, (X>4 

IB.  3«1 

13,  3'.>1 

10,  670 

9,147 

7,734 

6,664 


$JS,  890 
20,675 

$21,347 

$22,018 

$22,689 

$23,860 

16,  Ml 

17,491 

18,  (141 

18,591 

19, 141 

13.  7f.B 

14,217 

14,f*.') 

15,113 

15,  .161 

11,33»< 

11,706 

12,1)74 

12.442 

12,810 

0.4R1 

9,7M 

10,059 

10,363 

10.667 

7,978 

8,^26 

8,477 

8,728 

8,979 

6,877 

7,090 

7,303 

7,516 

7,  729" 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  415  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C 
870(a)  )  Is  amended  u>  read  as  follows;    'The 


per  annum  salaries  of  such  staff  officers  and 
employees  wllhln  each  class  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 


'Class  1 

Class  2 

Class3 

Class  4 

Class  5 

Class  6 

Class? 

Class  8 

Class  9 

Classic 


$15,841 
12,873 
10,602 
8,843 
7.974 
7. -201 
6,614 
S,868 
6.341 
4.776 


$16,  391 
13, 321 
10, 970 
9,147 
8.246 
7,441 
6.832 
6,081 
8,617 
4.936 


$16,941 
13,  7C9 
11.. ^W 
9.  4,M 
8,518 
7.  fihl 
7.  n.M) 
6.249 
6.693 
5.096 


$17,491 
14.  217 
11.706 
9.  755 
8.79<' 
7, 921 
7, '268 
6.447 
6.  869 
6.256 


$18,041 

14, 665 

12. 074 

10, 059 

9,062 

8,161 

7,486 

6,645 

6,045 

£.416 


$18, 591 

15,113 

12,442 

10,363 

9,334 

8,401 

7,704 

6.843 

6,221 

S.576 


$19,141 

15,561 

12,810 

10,667 

9,606 

8,641 

7,022 

7,041 

6,397 

5,736 


$19,691 

16,009 

13, 178 

10, 971 

9.878 

8.881 

8, 140 

7.239 

6,573 

5,896 


$20,241 

16, 457 

13,546 

11,275 

10, 1,W 

9,121 

8,358 

7.437 

6,749 

6,056 


$20,791 

16.905 

13,914 

11.579 

10,422 

9,361 

8,576 

7,635 

6,9'i5 

6,  216" 


"(c)  Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve  offl- 
cers,  smd  Foreign  Service  suilT  otflcers  and 
employees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
compens,Ulon  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive dat«  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates 
provided  by  section  412  or  415  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation, on  and  after  such  effective  date, 
at  the  rate  of  their  class  determined  to  be 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
■Agricultural  stabilizatxon  and  conservation 
county  committer  employees 

"Skc  107  The  rates  of  compensation  ;! 
persons  employed  by  the  county  committees 
established  pursuant  to  section  8ib)  of  the 
Soil  ConservatiiHi  and  DDinestic  Allotment 
Act  (18  U.S.C.  590h(b))  shall  be  lncrea.s»d 
bv  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, to  the  Increases  provided  by  section 
102(  a)  of  this  title  for  corresponding  rates  of 
compensation. 

"Salary  rates  fixed  by  administrative  action 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  The  rat-es  of  basic  com{>en- 
satlon  of  assistant  United  States  attorneys 
whose  b.xsic  salaries  are  fl.xed  pursuant  to 
section  508  of  title  28.  United  States  Co<le. 
shall  be  increased,  effective  on  the  effective 
date  of  section  102  of  this  title,  by  amour  ts 
equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to  tie 
Increases  provided  by  section  102(a)  of  tl  is 
title  for  corresponding  rates  of  compensation. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  3679  of  tie 
Revised  SUtut«s.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C,  665 1 . 
the  rates  of  compensation  of  offlcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  whose  rates  of  compensation  are 
fl.xed  by  administrative  action  pursuant  to 
law  and  are  not  otherwise  Increased  by  this 
Act  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  Increa.sed. 
effective  on  the  effective  date  of  section  102 
of  this  title,  by  amounts  not  to  exceed  the 
incre;\ses  provided  by  this  title  for  corre- 
sponding rates  of  compensation  In  the  ap- 
propriate schedule  or  scale  of  pay. 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  held  or  considered  to  authorize  any 
increase  in  the  rates  of  compensation  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  who.«ie  rates  of  compen-i^a- 
tlon  are  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
as  nearly  as  Is  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest  in  accordance  with  prevailing  r:ites 
or  practices. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  affect  the  authority  contained  In  any 
law  pursuant  to  which  rates  of  compensation 
may  be  fixed  by  administrative  action. 

"Effective  dates 

"Sec  109  This  Utle  shall  become  effective 
as  follows' 

■'•(1)  This  section  and  sections  101,  103, 
and  108  shall  become  effective  on  tlie  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


"'i2)  Sections  102,  104.  105.  106.  and  107 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  uf  the 
first,  pay  period  which  h.eglns  on  or  lifter 
July   1.   196G.' 

"TIT1.E  n — jrniri,\L  branch 
"Short  title 

"Sec,  201    ThL'^   title  may   be  cited  as  the 
■Federal  Judicial  Salary  Act  of  1966". 
"Judicial  branch  employees 

•Sec.  202.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  officers  and  employees  In  or  under 
the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  whose 
rates  of  compensatton  are  fixed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of 
section  6'2  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (U  U  S.C. 
102(a)(2)).  section  3666  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of  section 
603.  sections  671  to  675.  Inclusive,  or  section 
604(al(5l.  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
Insofar  as  the  latter  section  applies  to  graded 
positions,  are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts 
refiectlng  the  respective  applicable  Increases 
provided  by  section  102(a)  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  in  corresponding  rates  of  compen.satton 
for  offlcers  and  employees  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  The 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  offlcers  and 
employees  holding  ungraded  positions  and 
whose  salaries  are  fixed  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion 604(aM5)  may  be  increased  by  the 
amounts  reflecting  the  respective  applicable 
increases  provided  by  section  102ibi  of  title 
I  of  this  Act  In  corresponding  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  officers  and  employees  subject 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 

"(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  applica- 
ble law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sectlcn 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  pay- 
able to  secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit 
and  di.strict  Judges  are  hereby  Increased  by 
amounts  wlilch  reflect  the  respective  appli- 
cable Increases  provided  by  section  102ta) 
of  title  I  of  this  Act  in  corresponding  rates 
of  compensation  for  offlcers  and  employees 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  194D.  as 
amended. 

"(c)  Section  753 le)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  compensation  of 
court  reporters  for  district  courts),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  existing  salary 
limitation  contained  therein  and  Inserting 
a  new  limitation  which  reflects  the  respective 
applicable  Increases  provided  by  section  102 
(a)  of  title  I  of  this  Act  In  corresponding 
rates  of  compensation  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended, 

"Effective  dates 

"Sec.  203.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
as  follows: 

"(1)  This  section  and  section  201  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


"(2)  Section  202  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  July  1.  1966. 

"TITLE     ni  —LEGISLATION      BRANCH 
■Short    title 
"Sec.  301.  This   title   may   be   cited   as  the 
■Federal  Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1966". 
■■Legislative    branch    emploj/ecs 
"Sec   302.    (a)    Except    as    otherwise    pro- 
vided  in    this   title,   each   officer   or   employee 
In   or   under   the   legislative   branch   of   the 
Government,  whose  rate  of  cijnujcn.s,ition   is 
increased  by  section   6  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Act  of  1946.  shall  be  paid  addi- 
tional  compensation   at    the   rate   of    2  9   per 
centum    of    his   gross    rate    of    com)x-nsatlon 
(basic    compensation    plus    additional    com- 
pensation authorized  by  law), 

"(b)  The  total  annual  compensation  In 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  of  each  officer  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  com- 
pensation Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representjitlves  and  is  not  in- 
creased by  reason  of  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  shall  be  Increased  by  2  9  per 
centum.  Notwithstanding  section  303  of 
this  title  or  any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  toUil  annual  compensation  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  .Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  shall  be  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  the  tot^l  annual  compen- 
sation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  respec- 
tively, 

'■(c)  The  rates  of  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
whose  compensation  is  fixed  by  the  House 
Employees  Schedule  under  the  House  Em- 
plovces  Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat. 
1079  1084:  Public  Law  88-^52:  2  USC  291- 
303).  Including  each  employee  subject  to 
such  Act  whose  compensation  Is  fixed  at  a 
saved  rate,  are  hereby  incre.ised  by  amounts 
equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to  the 
Increases  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  The  additional  compensation  pro- 
vided by  this  section  shall  be  considered  a 
part  of  basic  compensation  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C, 
2251  and  following) . 

"(C)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  compensation  of  student  con- 
gressional Interns  authorized  by  House  Res- 
olution 416.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  and  the 
compensation  of  employees  whose  compen- 
sation Is  fixed  by  the  House  Wage  Schedule 
under  the  House  Employees  Position  Classi- 
fication Act. 

"(f)  TTie  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee in  the  office  of  a  Senator  Is  hereby 
adjusted,  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  to  the  lowest  multiple  of  $60  which 
will  provide  a  gro.^s  rate  of  crimpensatlon  not 
less  than  the  gross  rate  such  employee  was 
receiving  immediately  prior  thereto,  except 
that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  em- 
ployee If  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  en.ictment  of  this  Act,  the 
Senator  by  whom  such  employee  is  employed 
notifies  the  disbursing  office  of  the  Senate  In 
writing  that  he  does  not  wish  Siich  provi- 
sions to  apply  to  such  employee.  No  em- 
ployee whose  ba.slc  compensation  Is  adjufted 
under  the  subsection  shall  receive  any  addi- 
tional compensation  under  subsection  lai 
for  any  period  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
such  adjustment  during  which  such  em- 
ployee was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Sen- 
ator by  whom  he  Is  employed  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  the  enactment  ol 
this  Act,  No  additional  compensation  shall 
be  paid  to  any  f>erson  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  period  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  during  which  'such  person  was  em- 


ployed In  the  office  of  a  Senator  (other  than 
a  Senator  by  whom  he  Is  employed  on  such 
day)  unless  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
such  Senator  notifies  the  disbursing  office 
of  the  Senate  In  writing  that  he  wishes  such 
employee  to  receive  such  additional  compen- 
sation for  such  period.  In  any  case  in 
which,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  within 
which  a  Senator  may  give  notice  under  this 
."subsection,  such  Senator  is  deceased,  such 
notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  given. 
■■(g)  Notwlthstaliding  the  provision  re- 
ferred to  In  subsecWfbn  (h) .  the  rates  of  gross 
compensation  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  the  Secret-ary  for  the 
Minority  of  the  Senate,  the  Chief  Reporter 
of  Debates  of  the  Senate,  the  Parllamen- 
tarlan  of  the  Senate,  the  Senior  Counsel  in 
the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
.Senate,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Postmaster 
and  Assistant  Postmaster  of  the  Senate  are 
hereby  Increased  by  2.9  per  centum. 

"(h)  The  paragraph  Imposing  limitations 
on  basic  and  gross  comjjensatlon  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  appearing  un- 
der the  heading  'SENATE'  In  the  Legislative 
Appropriation  Act.  1956.  as  amended  1 74 
Stat.  304;  Public  Law  86-568).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  •$23,770'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '$24,460'. 

"il)  TTie  llmlt^ation  on  gross  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  folding  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  for 
the  Senate  Is  hereby  Increased  by  29  per 
centum.  The  amount  of  such  increase  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting 
one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent  The 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  employees  whose  compen- 
sation Is  subject  to  such  limitation. 
"Salary  increase  limitation 
"Sec.  303.  No  rate  of  compensation  shall 
be  Increased,  by  reason  of  tlie  enactment  of 
this  title,  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
salary  rate  now  or  hereafter  in  effect  for 
level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule. 

"Effective  dates 

Sec.  304.  This  title  shall  become  effective 

as  follows: 

"(1)  This  section  and  .section  301  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  ol  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

'■|2)  Sections  302  and  303  shall  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  July  1.  1966. 

"TITLE      IV — MISCELLANEOUS      PROVISIONS 

"Salary  steps  for  certain  employees  trans- 
ferred  to  postal  field  service 

"Sec.  401  Section  3551  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new   subsection: 

"•(c)  The  Postmaster  General  may  ap- 
point or  advance  any  Federal  employee  who, 
together  with  his  function,  Is  transferred, 
prior  to,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  to  a  post  office  or  other 
postal  Installation  at  or  to  ( 1 1  the  minimum 
rate  for  his  position,  or  (2)  any  higher  rate 
for  his  position  which  Is  less  than  one  full 
step  above  the  highest  rate  of  compensation 
received  by  him  Immediately  prior  to  such 
transfer.'. 

"Postal  seniority  adj-ustments 
"Sec.    402.   (a)     The    Postmaster    General 
shall    advance   any   employee   in   the   postal 
field  service 

"(1)  who  was  promoted  to  a  higher  level 
between  July  9.  1960.  and  October  13.  1962: 
"(2)  who  Is  senior  with  respect  to  total 
postal  service  to  an  employee  in  the  same 
post  office  promoted  to  the  same  level  on  or 
ofter  October  13.  1962.  and  is  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  In  a  step  in   the  same 


level  below  the  step  of  the  Junior  employee; 
and 

"(3)  whom  the  Postmaster  General  deter- 
mines Is  in  the  same  craft  and  same  branch 
of  the  Post  Office  Service  as  such  Junior 
employee. 

Such  advancement  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  be  to  the  highest  step  which  is 
held  by  any  such  Junior  employee  Any  in- 
crease under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  constitute  an  equivalent  in- 
crease and  credit  earned  prior  to  adjustment 
under  this  subsection  lor  advancement  to 
the   next  step  shall   be  retained. 

"(b)  Section  3552  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  bv  deleting  sub- 
section (d) , 

"Special  delivc'ry  ■messengers 
"Sec.    403,  Section    3542(C)     of    title    39. 

United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)    by  striking  out  '7  cents  per  mile  or 

major  fraction  thereof"  and  inserting  In  lieu 

thereof  '10  cents  per  mile  or  major  fraction 

thereof:  and 

"(2)    by  striking  out    '90   cents   per   hour' 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$1  25  per  hour', 

"Overtime 

■Sec.  404  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (5 
use.  911) .  is  amended— 

"( 1 )  by  inserting  'or.  with  the  exception  of 
employees  engaged  in  professional  or  tech- 
nical engineering  or  scientific  activities  for 
whom  the  first  forty  hours  of  duty  in  an 
administrative  workweek  is  the  basic  work- 
week and  employees  whose  basic  compen- 
sation exceeds  the  minimum  rate  of  grade 
GS-10  of  the  ClaEEiflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  lor  whom  the  first  forty  hours  of 
duty  in  an  administrative  workweek  is  the 
basic  workweek.  In  excess  ol  eight  hours  in 
a  day'  immediately  following  in  excess  of 
forty  hours  la  any  administrative  workweek'; 
and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'grade  GS-9'  wherever 
It  occurs  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'grade  GS-10'. 

"(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act.  as  amended 
1 5  use.  912).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•grade  GS-9'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'grade  GS-10', 

"(c)  Section  401  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(5  U,  SC.  926).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•grade  G&-9'  wherever  It  occurs  therein  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'grade  GS-10'. 

"(di  Subsections  (b)  and  (ci  of  section 
3573  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  ■level  PFS-7'  and 
■level  PPS-8'.  wherever  appearing  therein, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'level  PFS-10' 
and  level  PFS-ir.  respectively. 

"Sunday  prcmiuni  pay 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  The  heading  of  title  III  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended.  Is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

'TITLE     III compensation     FOR     NIGHT,     SUN- 
DAY,   AND    HOLIDAY    WORK' 

"(b)(1)  Section  302  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  (5  USC,  922),  is  redesignated  as 
section  303  of  such  Act 

"(2)  Any  reference  in  any  provision  of 
law  to  section  302  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1945,  which  Is  redesignated  as 
section  303  of  such  Act  by  paragraph  d  )  of 
this  subsection,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  refer  to  section  303  of  such  Act.  as  so 
redesignated 

"(c)  Title  III  of  such  Act,  aagamended  (5 
use  921  and  following).  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  following  section  301 
thereof  the  following: 

"  ■Compensation  for  Sunday  work 
"  Sec,  302,  Any  regularly  scheduled  eight- 
hour  period  of  service  which  is  not  overtime 
work  as  defined  in  section  201  of  this  Act 
any  part  of  which  is  performed  within  the 
period  commencing  at  midnight  Saturday 
and    ending   at    midnight    Sunday    shall    bie 


compensated  for  the  entire  period  of  service 
at  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  of  the 
officer  or  employee  perform.ing  such  work  plus 
premium  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  25 
per  centum  ol  his  rate  of  basic  comperisation.' 

"(d)  Section  40li  1)  of  such  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (5  us  C  926(1  I  1  is  amended  by  inserting 
',  Sunday.'  immediately  following"  the  word 
■nighf. 

'(e)  Section  401(2)  of  such  Act  as  amend- 
ed (5  use  926(2)  )    is  amended— 

"(1)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence 
tnereof  ',  on  Sundays,'  immediately  following 
the  words  duty  at  night':  and 

"(2)  by  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof     'Sunday.'     Immediately     following 

"(f)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  23  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act, 
1935,  as  amended  (5  U,S,C,  673c i,  is  amended 
by  ln.serting  immediately  before  the  pericxi 
at  the  end  thereof  the' following:  ':  Pro- 
t  idcd  further,  That  employees  subject  to  this 
section  whose  regular  work  schedule  Includes 
an  eight-hour  period  of  service  any  part  of 
which  Is  within  the  period  commencing  at 
midnight  Saturday  and  ending  at  midnight 
Sunday  shall  be  paid  extra  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  25  per  centum  of  his  hourly  rate 
of  basic  compensation  for  each  hour  of  work 
performed  during  that  eight-hour  period  of 
service', 

■Health  and  insurance  coverage  for  certain 
employees  on  leave  without  pay 
"Sec.  406,  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954  as 
amended  (5  U,S,C  2095),  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  an 
officer  or  employee  who  enters  on  approved 
leave  without  pay  to  serve  as  a  full-time  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  an  organization  composed 
pnm.ully  of  employees,  as  defined  in  section 
2  of  this  Act,  may.  within  sixty  days  after 
entering  on  such  leave  without  pay,  elect  to 
continue  his  Insurance  and  arrange  to  pay 
currently  into  the  fund,  through  his  employ- 
ing agency,  both  employee  and  agency  con- 
tributions from  the  beginning  of  leave' with- 
out pay.  If  he  does  not  so  elect,  his  insur- 
ance will  continue  during  nonpay  status  and 
terminate  as  provided  in  Eubse(rtion  (a)  of 
this  section.  The  employing  agency  shall  for- 
ward the  premium  payments  to"  the  fund 
established  by  section  5  of  this  Act.' 

lb)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  3006(b)  ).  is  amended— 

"  ( 1 )  by  Inserting  '  ( 1 )  •  immediately  follow- 
ing  (b)';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"  '(2)  An  employee  who  enters  on  approved 
leave  without  pay  to  serve  as  a  full-time 
officer  or  employee  of  an  organization  com- 
posed primarily  of  employees,  as  defined  In 
section  2  of  this  Act,  may.  within  sixty  days 
after  entering  on  such  leave  without  pay. 
file  with  his  employing  agency  an  election  to 
continue  his  health  benefits  coverage  and  ar- 
range to  pay  currently  into  the  fund,  through 
his  employing  agency  from  the  beginning  of 
le.ive  without  pay.  both  employee  and  agency 
contributions.  If  he  does  not  so  elect,  his 
coverage  will  terminate  as  specified  in  para- 
graph ( 1  )  and  implementing  regulations. 
Tlie  employing  agency  shall  forward  the  en- 
rollment charges  so  paid  to  the  fund.' 

"(C)  An  officer  or  employee  who  is  on  ap- 
proved leave  without  pay  and  serving  as  a 
full-time  officer  or  employee  of  an  organiza- 
tion composed  primarily  of  employees  a*  de- 
fined in  section  2  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  2091).  or  section  2  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended  (5  USC  3001 ) ,  as  the  case  may  be, 
may,  wTthin  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  file  with  his  employ- 
ing agency  an  election    di    to  continue  any 
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Insurance  status  or  health  benefits  enroll- 
ment or  both,  that  he  hM  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  (2)  to  reacquire  any 
Insurance  status  or  health  benefits  enroll- 
ment, or  both,  which  he  may  have  lost  while 
on  leave  without  pay.  or  (3  t.o  acquire  an 
Insured  status  or  enroll  In  a  health  benefit* 
plan,  or  both.  If  he  was  never  previously  eligi- 
ble to  do  so.  by  arranging  to  pay  currently 
and  continuously  Into  the  employees'  life  In- 
surance fund  and  the  employees'  health 
benefits  fund,  as  appropriate,  through  his 
employing  agencv,  both  employee  and  agency 
contributions.  The  employing  agency  shall 
forward  such  paj-ments  to  the  employees' 
life  insurance  fund  and  the  employees'  health 
benefit.s  fund,  as  appropriate.  If  he  does  not 
so  elect,  his  Insurance  status  and  health 
benefits  enrollment  will  continue  and  termi- 
nate as  for  other  employees  In  nonpay  statun. 
or  he  will  remain  Ineligible  for  insurance  and 
health  benefit*  as  the  case  may  be.  as  though 
this  paragraph  had  not  been  enacted.  The 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"Increase  in  uniform  allowances 
"Sec.  407.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Uniform  Allowance  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U  SO.  2131-2133).  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  following  the 
second  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence;  'In  those  instances  where  the 
agency  makes  reimbursement  direct  to  the 
uniform  vendor,  the  head  of  the  agency  may 
deduct  a  service  charge  not  to  exceed  4  per 
centum." 

"(bl  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"  'Sec.  405.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  each  of  the  respective 
maximum  uniform  allowances  In  effect  on 
April  1,  1966,  for  the  respective  categories  of 
employees  to  whom  uniform  allowances  are 
paid  under  this  title  are  hereby  Increased, 
subject  to  the  maximum  allowance  author- 
ized by  this  title,  as  follows: 

"'(1)  If  the  raa.ximum  uniform  allowance 
Is  $100  or  more,  such  allowance  shall  be  in- 
creased by  25  per  centum. 

••'(2)  If  the  maximum  uniform  allowance 
is  $75  or  more  but  less  th.m  »100,  such  al- 
lowance shall  be  Increiusod  by  30  per  centum. 
"  '(3i  If  the  maxlmvim  uniform  allowance 
Is  $50  or  more  but  less  than  $75,  such  al- 
lowance shall  be  Increased  by  35  per  centum. 
"'(4)  If  the  maximum  uniform  allowance 
Is  less  than  $50.  such  allowance  shall  be 
Increased  by  40  per  centum. 
Such  maximum  uniform  allowances,  as  in 
effect  on  April  1,  1966.  and  as  increased  by 
this  section,  shall  not  be  reduced.'. 

"Sec.  408  (al  Section  303ic)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat. 
416;  Ptibllc  Law  88-426)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"•(47)  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service," 

"(b)  Paragraph  (30)  of  section  303(d)  of 
such  Act  Is  hereby  repealed 

"Sec.  409  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 23.  1959  (73  Stat,  698;  Public  Law  86- 
375),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  figure 
'$10,000'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  '$15,000'. 

"Effective  dates 

"Sec.  410.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
as  follows: 

"|1)  This  section  and  sections  401.  406. 
and  407  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thl.s  .^ct 

"(2)  Sections  402,  403,  404,  405.  408,  and 
409  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
P.rst  pay  period  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


"Tm.«    V CIVIL    SERVICE    RETHIEMENT 

-Short  title 
"Sec.  501.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Civil   Service   Retirement   Act   Amendments 
of  19C3". 

"Dc/lni(!ons 

"Sec,  502.  Section  !(])  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  (5  U  S.C.  2251(J)  )  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  letter  '(d)'  after  the  words 
■fur  purposes  of  section  10";  by  striking  out 
the  words  received  more  than  one-half  of 
his  support  from  and';  and  by  striking  out 
the  words  'twenty-one'  and  'twenty-first' 
wherever  they  occur  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  twenty-two'  and  'twenty- 
second',  respectively. 

■Retirement  coverage  for  certain  employees 
on  leave  without  pay 
".Sec  503  Section  3  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  (5  US  C.  2253)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sub-^ection: 

■■■(k)(l)  An  employee  who  enters  on  ap- 
proved leave  without  pay  to  serve  as  a  full- 
time  officer  or  employee  of  an  organization 
comptiBed  primarily  of  employees,  as  defined 
in  section  1(a)  of  this  Act.  may.  within  sixty 
days  after  entering  on  such  leave  without 
pay.  file  with  his  employing  agency  an  elec- 
tion to  receive  full  retirement  credit  for  his 
perlixls  of  such  leave  without  pay  and  ar- 
range to  pay  currently  into  the  fund,  tlirough 
his  employing  agency,  amounts  equal  to  the 
retirement  -^eductions  and  agency  contrlbu- 
Tions  which  would  be  applicable  If  he  were 
In  pay  status.  An  employee  who  is  on  ap- 
proved leave  without  pay  and  serving  a-s  a 
full-time  officer  or  employee  of  such  an  or- 
ganization on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  may  similarly  elect  within  sixty 
days  after  such  date  of  enactment.  If  the 
election  and  all  payments  provided  by  this 
paragraph  are  not  made,  the  employee  shall 
receive  no  credit  for  such  periods  of  leave 
without  pay  occurring  on  or  after  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  3 1  c )  of  this  Act. 

■■•(2)  An  employee  may  deposit  with  In- 
terest an  amount  equal  to  retirement  deduc- 
tions representing  any  period  or  periods  of 
approved  leave  without  pay  while  serving, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, as  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of 
an  organization  composed  primarily  of  em- 
ployees, as  defined  In  section  1(a)  of  this  Act, 
and  may  receive  full  retirement  credit  for 
such  period  oi^perlods  of  leave  without  pay. 
In  the  event  of  his  death,  a  survivor  as  de- 
fined In  section  l(o)  of, this  Act  may  make 
such  deposit.  If  the  deposit  described  in 
this  paragraph  is  not  made  in  full,  retirement 
credit  shall  be  allowed  in  accordance  with 
the  second  sentence  of  section  3(c)  of  tills 
Act." 

"Immediate  retirement 

"Src  504  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U  S  C.  2236ia)  1  is 
amended  to  rend  as  follows: 

"  "(a)  Any  employee  who  attains  the  age 
of  fifty-five  years  and  completes  thirty  years 
of  service  shall,  upon  separation  from  the 
service,  be  paid  an  annuity  computed  as  pro- 
vided In  section  9." 

"(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  (5  USC. 
2256(b)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(b)  Any  employee  who  attains  the  age  of 
sixty  years  and  completes  twenty  years  of 
service  shall,  upon  separation  from  the 
service,  be  paid  an  annuity  compxited  as 
provided  in  section  9." 

"Annuity  computati07i 

"Sec.  505.  Section  9(d)  of  such  Act  (5 
use.  2259  (d)  )  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(d)  The  annuity  a.'^  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, for  an  employee  retiring  under  section 


6(d),  shall  be  reduced  by  one-sixth  of  1  per 
centum  for  each  full  month  such  employee 
Is  Tinder  the  age  of  flfty-flve  years  at  date  of 
separation.  The  annuity  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  for  a  Member  retiring  under  the 
second  or  third  sentence  of  section  6 if)  or 
the  third  sentence  of  section  8(b),  shall  be 
reduced  by  one-twelfth  of  1  i>er  centum  for 
each  full  month  not  In  excess  of  sixty,  and 
one-sixth  of  J  per  centum  for  each  full 
month  in  excess  of  sixty,  such  Member  is 
under  the  age  of  sixty  years  at  date  of  separa- 
tion.' 

"Surrnor  aymuities 

"Sec.  506,  (a)  Section  10(a)(2)  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  USC.  2260 
(a)  (2)  )   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(2)  An  annuity  computed  under  this 
subsection  .shall  commence  on  the  day  after 
the  retired  employee  dies,  and  such  annuity 
or  any  right  thereto  shall  terminate  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  before  (A)  In  the  case 
of  the  survivor  of  a  retired  employee,  the 
survivors  remarriage  prior  to  attaining  age 
sixty,  or  death  or  (B)  In  the  case  of  the  sur- 
vivor of  a  Member,  the  survivor"s  death  or 
rem.'irriage.' 

"(bi  The  last  sentence  of  section  10(c)  of 
such  Act  (5  L'.S.C  2260(0)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "  The  annuity  of  such  widow 
or  dependent  widower  shall  commence  on  the 
day  after  the  employee  or  Member  dies,  and 
an  annuity  under  this  subsection  or  any 
right  thereto  shall  terminate  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  before  ( 1 )  the  death  of  the 
widow  or  widower.  (2)  remarriage  of  the 
widow  or  widower  of  an  employee  prior  to 
attaining  age  sixty.  (3)  remarriage  of  the 
widow  or  widower  of  a  Member  regardless  of 
age,  or  (4)  the  widower's  becoming  cup:ible 
of  self-support.'  " 

■■(C)  Section  10(d)  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
2260(d)  )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(d)  If  an  employee  or  a  Member  dies  after 
completing  at  least  five  years  of  civilian  serv- 
ice, or  an  employee  or  a  Member  dies  after 
having  retired  under  any  provision  of  this 
Act.  and  Is  survived  by  a  wife  or  by  a  hus- 
band, each  surviving  child  shall  be  paid  an 
annuity  equal  to  the  smallest  of  ( 1  )  40  per 
centuni  of  the  employees  or  Member's  aver- 
age salary  divided  bv  the  number  of  children, 
(2)  $600,  or  (3)  $1,800  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  children,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  18.  If  such  employee  or  Member  Is 
not  survived  by  a  wife  or  husband,  each  sur- 
viving child  shall  be  paid  an  annuity  equal 
to  the  smallest  of  (1)  50  per  centum  of  the 
employee's  or  Member's  average  salary  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  children.  |2)  $720, 
or  (3)  $2,160  divided  by  the  number  of  cliil- 
dren,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  18. 
Tlie  commencing  date  of  a  child's  annuity 
under  this  Act  or  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as 
amended  from  and  after  February  28,  1948, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  day  after  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  dies,  with  paj-ment  begin- 
ning on  that  day  or  beginning  or  resuming 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which  the 
child  later  becomes  or  again  becomes  a  stu- 
dent as  described  In  section  1(J),  provided 
the  lump-sum  credit.  If  paid.  Is  returned  to 
the  fund.  Such  annuity  shall  terminate  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month  before  (1)  the 
child's  attaining  nge  eighteen  unless  he  Is 
then  a  student  as  described  or  Incapable  of 
self-support.  (2)  his  becoming  capable  of 
self-support  after  attaining  age  eighteen  un- 
less he  is  then  such  a  student.  (3i  his  attain- 
ing age  twenty-two  if  he  Is  then  such  a  stu- 
dent and  not  Incapable  of  self-support,  (4) 
his  ceasing  to  be  such  a  student  after  attain- 
ing age  eighteen  vinless  he  is  then  incapable 
of  self-support,  (5)  his  marriage,  or  (6)  his 
death,  whichever  first  occurs.  Upon  tlie 
death  of  the  surviving  wife  or  husband  or 
termination  of  the  child's  annuity,  the  an- 
nuity of  any  other  child  or  children  shall  be 
recomputed  «ind  paid  as  though  such  wife. 
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husband,  or  child  bad  not  survived  the  em- 
ployee or  Member." 

"(d)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2260) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection: 

""(f)  In  the  case  of  a  surviving  spouse 
whose  annuity  under  this  section  is  here- 
after terminated  because  of  remarriage  be- 
fore attaining  age  sixty,  annuity  at  the  same 
rate  shall  be  restored  commencing  on  the 
day  such  remarriage  is  di,ssolved  by  death, 
annulment,  or  divorce:  Provided,  That  (li 
said  surviving  spouse  elects  to  receive  such 
annuity  in  lieu  of  any  survivor  benefit  to 
which  he  or  she  may  be  entitled,  under  this 
or  any  other  retirement  system  established 
for  employees  of  the  Government,  by  rea- 
son of  the  remarriage,  and  (2)  anv  lump  sum 
paid  upon  termination  of  the  annuity  Is  re- 
turned to  the  fund." 

"Increases  in  certain  annuities 
Sec.  507.  Section    18    of    the    Civil    Service 
Retirement  Act  (5  USC  2268  )  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sub- 
section : 

"  '(g)  Effective  on  (1)  the  first  day  of  the 
second  month  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  or  (2)  the  commencing  date 
of  annuity,  whichever  Is  later,  the  annuity 
of  each  surviving  spouse  whose  entitlement  to 
annuity  payable  from  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund  resulted  from  the 
death  of; 

'"'(A)  an  employee  or  Member  prior  to 
October  11,  1962,  or 

■'  '(B)  a  retired  employee  or  Member  whose 
retirement  was  based  on  a  separation  from 
service  prior  to  October  11,  1962.  shall  be 
Increased  by  10  per  centum." 

"Effective  dates 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  This  section,  section  509, 
and  subsections  l(J),3(k),  6(a),  6(b),  9(d) 
10(a)  (,2),  10(c).  10(d).  and  10(f)  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  enacted  or 
amended  by  this  title,  shall  become  effective 
on   the   date  of   enactment    of   this   Act. 

■■(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  507  and 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  to  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  shall  not  apply  in  the  cases  of 
persons  retired  or  otherwise  separated  prior 
to  these  respective  effective  dates,  and  the 
rights  of  such  persons  and  their  survivors 
shall  continue  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  sfime  extent  as  If  this  title  had  not  been 
enacted 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  title 
to  section  1(J)  and  10(d)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  relating  to  i-ayment.  con- 
tinuance, resumption,  and  termination  of 
annuity  to  a  child  who  is  a  student  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  children  of  persons  re- 
tired or  otherwise  separated  prior  to,  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tlils  title, 
except  that  no  child's  annuity  shall  be  paid 
by  reason  of  these  amendments  for  any  period 
prior  to  such  date  of  enactment. 

"Miscellaneous 
"Sfc.  509.  The  provisions  under  the  head- 
ing "civil,  sEaviCE  arriREMENT  and  disabil- 
rrr  ruNO"  Ln  title  I  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations  Act,  1959  (72  Stat.  1064,  Pub- 
lic Law  85-844),  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


"'title    VI FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES'    HEALTH 

BENEFITS 

"Sec.  601.  Section  2(d)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat. 
709;  5  U^S.C.  8001(d))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'twenty-one'  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty- 
two". 

""Sec.  603.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
or  this  subsection,  the  biweekly  Government 


contributions  tor  health  benefits  for  em- 
ployees or  annuitants  enrolled  in  health 
benefits  plans  under  this  Act,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  contributions  required  by 
paragraph  (3).  shall  be  $1.62  if  the  enroll- 
ment is  for  self  alone  or  $3.94  if  the  enroll- 
ment Is  for  self  and  family. 

""'(2)  For  an  employee  or  annuitant  en- 
rolled In  a  plan  for  which  the  biweekly  sub- 
scription charge  Is  less  than  twice  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution  established  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  shall  be  50  per  centum  of 
the  subscription  charge." 

"Sec.  603.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 601  and  602  of  this  title  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"TrTLE   Vll — MISCIXLANEOUS 

"'Sec.  701.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  Act 
only  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  (including  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States) 
or  the  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  except  that  such  retroactive  compcn.sa- 
tion  or  salary  shall  be  paid  ( 1 )  to  an  cTScer  or 
employee  who  retired  during  tlie  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  July  1.  1966.  and 
ending  on  llie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  services  rendered  during  such  period  and 
(2i  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  3.  1950  (Public  L,'iw  636, 
Eighty-first  Congress)  as  amended  (5  USC. 
61f-61k).  for  services  rendered  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  July 
1,  1966,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  an  officer  or  employee 
who  dies  during  such  period.  Such  retro- 
active compensation  or  salary  shall  not  be 
considered  as  basic  salary  for  the  purix>se 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  In  the 
case  of  any  such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or 
employee. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  case  of  an  Individtial  relieved 
from  training  and  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  discharged 
from  hosplt.alization  following  such  training 
and  service,  shall  Include  the  period  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  mandatory  restoration 
of  such  individual  to  a  position  in  or  under 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  Individual 
is  eligible  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.  all  changes 
In  rates  of  compensation  or  salary  which  re- 
sult from  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  effective  as  of  tlie 
date  of  such  enactment" 

Mr.  MORRISON  (interrupting  the 
rcadint;).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  Senate  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
to  take  some  time  to  explain  the  differ- 
ences between  the  version  passed  by  the 
other  body  and  the  version  passed  by 
this  House?  I  believe  if  this  is  properly 
done,  all  of  us  will  be  the  beneficiaries 
and  we  will  probably  agree  with  the 
Senate  version,  but  I  think  It  Is  most 


important  that  ;t  be  done  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  and  al.so  that  op- 
portunity be  given  to  other  Members  to 
ask  questions  as  to  the  changes  in  the 
Hou.se  ver.sion. 

Mr.  MORRISON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 

be  glad  to  do  as  the  gentleman  requests. 

The    SPEAKER,     l.s    there    obiection 

that   the   further  reading   be   dispensed 

with? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The    SPEAKER      Who    reser^-es    the 
ritrht  to  ob.iect? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object.. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  eentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr  Speaker.  H.R. 
14122  as  passed  by  the  other  body  is  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  the  bill  as 
pa.ssed  by  the  House  than  has  been  the 
case  with  any  other  major  Federal  em- 
ployee measure  which  has  been  enacted 
by  the  House  during  my  24  years  of  con- 
pressional  service. 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  pay-raise  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  was  changed  in 
the  other  body,  except  for  the  addition 
of  the  utual  provisions  to  give  Senate  em- 
ployees the  same  raises  granted  to  House 
employees. 

In  fact,  the  only  change  in  the  first  21 
pages  of  the  House  bill  was  a  slieht 
modification  of  our  time-and-a-half 
overtime  provision  for  classified  em- 
ployees, which  excluded  scientists  and 
other  professional  employees  from  that 
provision. 

The  only  major  amendment  of  the 
other  body  was  the  omission  of  the  House 
provision  of  section  505  of  the  House  bill 
which  «ould  have  allowed  persons  who 
retired  bt>forc  1962  and  elected  survivor- 
ship protection  to  have  their  annuities 
recomputed  under  tlie  survivor  protec- 
tion foi-mula  enacted  m  1962. 

The  cost  of  such  recomputations  would 
be  $112  million. 

In  place  of  that  annuity  recomputa- 
tion  privilege,  the  other  body  amended 
the  bill  to  grant  a  10-percent  Increase  in 
run-ivor  benefits  for  an  estimated  330.000 
widows  and  widowers  of  employees  who 
retired  before  enactment  of  the  1962  re- 
tirement improvements. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  would 
have  granted  the  increase  to  only  273,- 
000  of  these  survivors. 

The  Senate  bill,  with  amendments. 
cutjs  down  the  overall  cost  $22  milhon. 
Tlie  salary  increase  amounts  to  $416.7 
million.  The  total  cost,  as  stated  in  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1187.  accompanying  the 
bill.  amounLs  to  $505.8  million. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Is  that  fig- 
ure of  $505  8  million  a  cost  per  year,  over 
and  above  the  ctirrent  cost  to  the  Treas- 
urj"? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  was  not 
certain  that  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man's explanation  of  the  first  change  in 
tlie  House  version  made  by  the  other 
body.  Would  the  gentleman  explain  again 
the  time-and-a-half  pro\-islon? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided for  those  that  premium  pay  for 
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overtime  worked  by  classified  employees 
in  grades  GS-10  and  above  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  rate  for  the  first  salary  step  of 
grade  GS-10,  instead  of  grade  GS-9  as 
provided  in  present  law.  Classified  em- 
ployees also  are  given  25-percent  differ- 
ential pay  for  Sunday  work — as  was 
granted  last  year  to  postal  employees. 
The  Senate  amendment  excludes  scien- 
tists and  certain  other  professional  per- 
sonnel from  the  application  of  these 
House  provisions. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  All  below 
grade  10  are  to  be  given  time  and  a  hal.f: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr  MORRISON  Actually  classified 
employees  get  overtime  up  to  grade  15, 
but  only  at  the  first-step  grade  10  rate 
if  their  regular  salary  rates  are  above 
that  rate 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  provides  an  across-the-board  salary 
increase  averaging  2.9  percent  for  postal 
workers  and  other  Federal  employees. 
This  is  a  very  modest  pay  boost  con- 
sidering the  rise  in  the  cost  of  livin.^ 
that  has  occurred  since  the  last  Federal 
salary  increase  m  October  1965. 

The  Contxress  in  1962  pledged  tha: 
Federal  salary  races  shall  be  comparabN- 
with  those  paid  by  private  enterprise  for 
the  same  levels  of  work.  President 
Johnson  strongly  atTirmed  this  principle 
of  comparability  when,  m  a  message  to 
Congress  on  May  12,  1965,  he  declared: 

We  do  not  have  two  standard.?  of  what 
makes  a  good  employer  In  the  United  States. 
One  standard  far  private  enterprise  and  an- 
otlier  for  the  Oovernment.  A  double  stand- 
ard which  puts  the  Government  employee  at 
a  comparative  disadvantage  Is  short-sighted. 
In  the  long  run.  It  costs  more. 

Yet,  despite  the  increases  voted  las: 
year  and  in  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today,  the  salaries  paid  to  Federal  em- 
ployees continue  to  lag  behind  the  rates 
paid  for  comparable  work  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  last  year 
the  original  Hou.se  bill  provided  for  a  4- 
percent  first-step  increase  effective  in 
1965  and  a  second-step  adjustment  to 
become  effective  a  year  later.  The 
amount  of  the  second-step  adjustment 
was  to  be  determined  according  to  a 
special  formula  designed  to  bring  Fed- 
eral employees'  salaries  into  closer  rela- 
tionship with  tho.se  paid  in  private  in- 
dustry. However,  the  Senate  reduced  the 
1965  increase  from  4  to  3.6  percent  and 
eliminated  the  1966  second-stage  in- 
crease altogether. 

The  reason  given  last  year  for  reducing 
the  increase  voted  by  the  House  is  the 
same  reason  given  this  year  for  not  mak- 
ing a  greater  effort  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  salaries  of  Government  em- 
ployees and  their  counterparts  in  pri- 
vate industry;  the  threat  of  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  if  the  increase  exceeds  the  ad- 
ministration wage-price  guidelines. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  was  110.4 
in  October  1965.  Within  6  months  the 
index  jumped  19  percent  to  112.5.  So 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  2.9-percent 
increase  we  are  voting  today  is  actually 


only  about  1  percent,  minus  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes,  civil  service  retire- 
ment deductions,  and  life  Insurance  pre- 
miums. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  critical  of  either 
our  own  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Crmmittee  or  the  corresponding  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body.  They  have 
both  been  as  generous  toward  the  Fed»f 
eral  employee  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected of  them  in  view  of  the  wage  guide- 
lines which  the  administration  appears 
to  be  applying  more  rigidly  to  Federal 
employees  than  to  those  who  can  bar- 
gain collectively  with  private  employers. 
The  fringe  benefit  features  of  the  final 
version  of  H  R.  14122— including  more 
liberal  retirement  provisions,  increased 
Government  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
health  insurance,  overtime  pay  and  in- 
creased annuities  /or  certain  overtime 
pay  and  certain  annuity  increases — bring 
the  cost  to  slightly  more  than  the  ad- 
mimstration's  wage  guidepost  figure. 

To  do  less,  as  the  Senate  committee's 
report  ,so  well  concludes,  'would  be  to  do 
practically  nothing  at  all." 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  have  gone  over 
the  Senate  bill  and  it  is  very  similar  to 
the  bill  we  passed.  The  Senate  passed 
it  without  a  dis.senting  vote. 

I  cannot  .see  any  advantage  to  any 
delay,  or  in  going  to  conference.  I  do 
not  know  what  we  could  accomplish. 

Therefore,  because  so  many  persons 
are  vitally  interested  in  getting  this 
legislation  to  the  White  House,  I  should 
like  to  concur  with  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  and  urge  the  immediate  pas- 
sage of  this  particular  Senate  version  as 
it  comes  to  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  retroactive  date,  in  any 
event,  would  be  July  1?  Even  if  the  bill 
went  to  conference,  the  date  very  likely 
would  be  July  1. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FULTON  of   Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERAIJ3  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Morrison!  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pcnr^sylvania,!Mr.  Cor- 
BETTl  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  pa.ss 
this  legislation  now.  rather  than  to  go  to 
conference. 
The  reason  for  prompt  passage  of  the 
-  pay-raLse  legislation  is  that  this  is  the 
best  we  can  do  in  this  Congress.  While 
it  is  not  enough,  we  had  better  get  the 
best  we  can  for  our  good  U.S.  Federal 
employees  and  postal  workers.  It  is 
clearly  apparent  that  this  is  the  limit 
the  present  administration,  and  the  Sen- 
ate, will  accept.  .Better  pay  would  be 
spent  for  education  and  family  necessi- 
ties—and is  iiot  inflationary,  and  cer- 


tainly   is    necessary    to    meet    increased 
costs  of  living. 

I  strongly  urge  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
prepare  needed  legislation  and  sound 
and  adequate  bills  to  be  introduced  in 
January  when  the  next— 90th— Congress 
convenes,  to  provide  real  comparability 
for  salaries  and  pay  for  U.S.  Federal  em- 
ployees and  postal  workers. 

Congress  by  legislation  already  on  the 
statute  books  has  solemnly  promised 
comparability  in  pay  to  private  industry, 
for  Federal  employees  and  postal  work- 
ers. This  promise  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
of  comparability  in  pay  must  be  met  and 
fulfilled  in  all  good  faith. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  witlidraw  my  re.servation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OP- 
ERATIONS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  allowed  to 
have  until  Friday,  midnight,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  tlie  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE   ACT  OF   1966 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  906  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.solution.  as  fol- 
lows: 

H   Rf.s.  906 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  lU;elf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  con.slderation  of  the  bill  (HR.  1575Ui 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  its  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
five  hours.  X-o  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-mlnute  rule.  At  the  ronclu- 
Blon  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  piussage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reconamlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Smith],  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  with  5  hours  of  general  debate  the 


annual  amendments  to  tlie  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  Of  coiirse,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  Is  controversial.  There 
are  supplemental  and  minority  views  in 
the  report,  but  nobody  appeared  against 
the  rule.  Nobody  proposed  that  the  bill 
not  be  given  a  rule  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
tiiere  is  no  substantial  opposition  to  the 
rule.  Tlierefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling]  has  stated.  House 
Resolution  906  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  15750,  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1966  under  an  open  rule  with 
5  hours  of  debate.  A  waiver  of  points  of 
order  was  requested,  but  was  not  granted. 
This  action  was  taken  because  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  language 
in  the  bill  which  is  subject  lo  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
15750  is  to  authoilze  the  overall  foreign 
aid  program  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968,  and  to  authorize  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  for  5  years,  through  fiscal 
1971. 

For  fiscal  1967  the  bill  carries  an  au- 
thorization of  $4,109,119,000,  and  for  fis- 
cal 1968  the  figure  is  $4,158,339,000. 

This  bill  marks  a  major  departure 
from  past  procedure  in  that  the  program 
Is  authorized  for  2  years  rather  than  1. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Dr.  Morgan. 
testified  that  by  freeing  the  committee 
from  the  necessity  of  an  annual  hearing 
on  the  subject,  it  could  use  the  time  to 
carry  out  meaningful  studies  and  in- 
vestigations into  various  phases  of  the 
program.  This  is  an  aim  which  we  can 
all  support.  However,  Uie  point  has 
been  raised  that  this.  t>eing  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress,  is  the  wrong 
year  to  begin  a  new  2-year  program. 
We  are  somewhat  binding  the  next  Con- 
gress. It  could  more  properly  be  under- 
taken next  year,  thus  leaving  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  for  in-depth 
studies  of  the  program. 

Tlie  method  used  to  calculate  the 
.second  year  authorizations  was  to  use 
the  figures  determined  for  this  fiscal  year. 
This  seems  to  somewhat  deny  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  the  chance  next 
year  to  reevaluate  individual  situations 
m  various  countries,  leaving  the  job  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  two  traditional 
sections,  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance—S917  million  is  authorized  for  each 
of  fl.scal  1967  and  1968  in  the  field  of  mili- 
tary assistance.  This  money  goes  pri- 
marily to  some  10  countries,  currentlv 
with  about  2  million  men  under  arms. 
Tins  figure  does  not  include  aid  to  Viet- 
nam which  is  included  in  the  DOD  ap- 
propriations. 

On  the  economic  side  of  the  bill,  a  nvun- 
ber  of  programs  are  Included.  Tliey  in- 
clude those  already  mentioned,  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  program  author- 
ized at  $1  billion  per  year  for  5  years, 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  authorized 
at  S850  million  for  the  same  period.    The 
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appropriations  requested  for  these  pro- 
grams are  substantially  below  these  fig- 
ures, $665,388,000  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  $543  million  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  This  is  a  substantial 
amoimt  of  flexibility,  and  reflects  the 
problems  of  multiyear  authorizations. 

F*unds  for  international  organizations 
are  included  in  the  bill.  Tlie  authoriza- 
tion is  for  $140,433,000  and  includes  all 
U.N.  programs  from  peace  keeping  as- 
sistance to  children's  rehef  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  programs. 

Supporting  assistance  is  authorized  at 
$750  million  for  each  year,  $550  million 
of  which  is  programed  for  South  Viet- 
nam. Tlie  economic  activity  generated 
by  such  assistance  is  used  to  assist  in 
maintaining  the  military  preparedness 
of  our  allies,  primarily  South  Korea, 
Thailand,  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  contingency  fund  is  autliorized  at 
$150  million  for  each  of  the  2  years.  For 
this  year  the  appropriation  request  is  $70 
million.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to 
meet  emergency  situations  around  the 
world. 

Other  programs  included  in  the  bill 
are  the  technical  cooperation  and  devel- 
opment program,  the  old  point  4  program 
and  the  investment  guarantee  program. 
Amended  language  will  be  inserted  Into 
the  act  by  tliis  bill  which  wiU  forbid  any 
jussistancc  under  the  act  to  any  country 
who  trades  with  North  Vietnam.  The 
amended  language  is:  "no  assistance 
shall  be  furnished."  Testimony  of  the 
committee  chairman  Indicates  that  he 
and  liis  committee  view  this  as  an  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  aid.  Substantial 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  this 
field  since  the  facts  were  made  known  to 
the  Congress  and  the  public  last  year. 

The  dollar  value  of  cotuiterpart  funds 
held  by  the  United  States  in  various 
foreign  currencies,  primarily  generated 
by  Public  Law  480  food  shipments,  con- 
tinues to  plague  us.  Nothing  in  this  bill 
will  lessen  that  problem;  nor  has  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  which  controls 
the  food-for-freedom  program,  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem.  Something 
.should  be  done  to  utilize  these  funds:  I 
would  hope  that  the  two  committees  pri- 
marily interested  could  look  further  into 
the  question. 

There  are  supplemental,  separate,  and 
minority  views  in  the  report.  Mrs. 
Bolton.  Messrs.  Mailliard,  FRELrNGHUY- 
SEN,  BRooMriELD.  and  Morsz  support  the 
bill  but  strongly  object  to  the  2-year  au- 
thorization features.  They  believe  that 
such  continuing  programs  as  the  AUiance 
for  Progre.ss  and  the  development  loan 
program  should  be  authorized  for  the 
longer  periods,  but  oppose  such  proce- 
dure for  the  entire  foreign  aid  program 
because  of  the  rapidly  changing  situa- 
tions in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 

This  view  is  also  separately  supported 
by  Mr.  Fulton. 

Messrs  Adair.  Gross.  Berry.  Derwin- 
SKi.  and  Thomson  have  filed  minority 
views.  They  oppose  the  bill,  pointing  lo 
numerous  instances  of  hostile  acts  by  re- 
cipients of  foreign  aid  over  the  years, 
citing  particularly  Egypt.  Indonesia, 
Ghana,  and  India.  They  also  point  to 
the  situation   in  Latin   America  where 


bilUon^s  in  aid  have  brought  forth  verv 
little  progress. 

They  cite  foreign  countries  who  have 
received  our  aid  and  are  still  shipping 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam  and  point  out 
that  the  law  does  not  require  cutting  off 
aid  to  these  countries.  Tliey  join  their 
colleagues  in  opposing  a  2-vear  authori- 
zation for  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  feel  that  a 
certain  amount  of  foreign  aid  is  advisa- 
ble and  necessary.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  this  tremendously  exten- 
sive program  each  year  is  necessai-v  or 
sufficiently  beneficial  to  the  United  Stales 
of  America.  Accordmgly.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  i.>er.sonally  intend  to  vote  against  this 
bill.  But  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
rule.  Mr.  Speaker,  urge  its  adoption,  and 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  lime 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows,  and  I  think  the  House  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  fact,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  largest  foreign  handout  bills  ever 
brought  to  he  floor  of  the  House.  I  say 
that,  in  point  of  the  time  and  money 
provided  in  the  bill  under  the  2-year  pro- 
vision and  the  5-year  provision  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  bill  calls  for  approximately  $13  - 
800  million. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia agrees  with  me  that  this  Congress, 
having  only  recently  increased  the  debt 
ceiling,  ought  to  be  going  the  other  way. 
It  ought  not  to  be  increasing  the  foreign 
aid  spending  and  extending  it  over  a 
period  of  2  years.  'We  ought  to  be  de- 
creasing and  phasing  out  thi.s  program. 
We  ought  to  be  reducing  it  .so  that  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  can  see  some 
daylight ;  so  that  we  can  stop  this  eternal 
going  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  and 
increasing  inflation.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  agrees  in  genera!  with  what 
I  have  said— that  this  is  the  largest  bill 
we  have  had  in  many  years— probably 
the  second  largest  bill  in  the  historv-  oV 
foreign  aid:  tliat  ought  to  be  drastically 
cutting  this  bill  instead  of  increasing  if 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  find  my- 
self in  complete  ag:  eement  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Speaker, 
first  of  all  I  should  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Smith!  for  his  analysis  of  the  bill  we 
are  about  to  take  up. 

I  would  I'ke  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
mentioned  that  some  $4,158,339,000  is 
to  be  authorized  for  the  fi.scal  year  1968. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  no  justification 
was  made  for  any  specific  figure  for  the 
second  fiscal  year:  namely,  1968.  It  was 
essentially  an  arbitrary  decision  by  the 
committee  that  we  should  establish  a 
ceiling  for  1968  which  would  be  roughly 
the  equivalent  of  the  amount  which 
would  be  authorized  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 
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Indeed,  the  committee  report  points 
out  with  pride  the  fact  that  this  would 
constitute  a  celling  of,  and  I  quote: 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Executive  will  net 
develop  plans  for  fiscal  1968  which  con- 
template  any   Increase   in   foreign  aid. 

Then  it  goes  on: 

Rather  than  expanding  the  programs  al- 
ready under  way  or  seeking  new  areas  In 
which  to  operate,  those  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  military  and  econoinic 
assistance  should  reexamine  their  priori- 
ties  •    •    •. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  Is  to  establish  a  celling  with- 
out having  any  Indication  of  any  kind 
as  to  what  the  actual  needs  would  be  in 
the  second  year  of  the  program. 

I  raise  this  point  simply  to  show  that 
we  are  taking  a  major  and  definite 
course  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  already  pointed  out  and  one  which 
may  require  different  action  when  the 
time  comes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califonua.  That  is 
my  understanding  and  I  appreciate  the 
explanation  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne>v 
Jersey. 

Mr.  F^RELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentl.^- 
man  from  California  also  mentioned 
that  now  is  not  a  particularly  appropri- 
ate time  to  consider  the  extension  of 
the  foreign  aid  prok'ram  for  a  2-year  pe- 
riod because  we  are  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  The  gentle- 
man suggested  that  next  year  niight  be 
a  more  appropriate  time.  I  would  fully 
agree  with  that  position.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  overriding  necessity  for  our  com- 
mittee not  to  have  an  annual  respon- 
sibility to  make  a  review  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  Our  committee  is  not  so 
preoccupied  with  other  major  legisla- 
tion that  it  could  not  find  the  time  to 
make  the  in-depth  inquiries  that  the 
chaii-man  of  the  committee  indicates  are 
necessary  in  addition  to  the  overall  com- 
prehensive survey  which  would  seem 
to  be  necessai-y  at  least  evei-y  2  years. 

I  say  this  to  point  out  that  even  next 
year  there  would  be  no  compelling  ne- 
cessity for  us  to  feel  so  concerned  about 
the  way  we  occupy  our  time  that  we 
would  feel  we  should  authorize  this  pro- 
gram for  longer  than  a  1-year  period. 
I  just  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  becau.se  the  sjentleman  seemed  to 
me  to  susgest  that  it  might  be  a  reason- 
able course  of  action  for  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  take,  that  we  should  wait  until 
next  year  to  make  that  decision.  I  think 
we  should  not  make  the  decision  to 
change  the  present  approach  until  a 
good  ca.se  has  been  made  to  justify  what 
is  being  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tleman understood  me  to  recommend  a 
2-year  period,  I  wish  to  correct  that 
misunderstanding.  I  think  we  ought  to 
handle  the  subject  every  year.  But  if 
the  House  is  going  to  consider  it,  I  think 
it  should  not  be  considered  until  the  1st 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  when  there 
might  be  a  number  of  different  individ- 
uals back  here  who  mit;ht  be  interested 
in  deciding  that  question,  and  we  should 
not  bind  them.     I  hope  that  my  state- 
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ment  will  not  be  Interpreted  as  favoring 
a  2-year  program,  and  all  the  exces- 
sive waste  there  is  in  the  program. 

Mr.  FRELilNGHUYSEN.    I  thank  the 
gentlemari. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  argiunent  that  ha^  been  made 
about  approving  a  2-year  authorization 
and  use  next  year  to  send  Members  gal- 
livanting over  the  world.  That  is  a  fal- 
lacious argument  in  behalf  of  a  2 -year 
commitment.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, if  it  has  the  will  and  the  desire 
to  do  it,  can  get  to  work  next  January 
or.  at  the  latest,  the  lirst  of  February, 
and  conduct  the  investigation  that  is 
needed  with  respect  to  this  program. 
We  do  not  need  to  devote  a  year  to  con- 
gressional junketeers  floating  around 
over  the  world.  We  need  to  get  down  to 
work  in  the  committee  and  hold  ex- 
haustive hearings.  We  can  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  program  if  there  is  a  will 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  assume 
that  will  all  be  covered  in  the  5  hours 
of  debate.  I  simply  wanted  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  body  of  the  House 
the  information  that  was  presented  to 
the  Rules  Committee  when  we  heard  the 
reques'.  for  the  rule.  That  is  what  I  was 
attempting  to  do.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  WhitenerI,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  permitted 
to  speak  out  of  order. 

The   SPEAKER.     Without   objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

DEATH      OF     ROBERT      G       PERRY 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  Robert  G.  Perry  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Hospital  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  early 
this  morning,  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  lost  a  valuable  friend  and  a  won- 
derful associate. 

Mr  Perry  was  born  in  Beckley,  W.  Va.. 
on  March  17,  1923,  and  has  20  years  of 
distinguished  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Hospital  Corps  of  the  Navy  Department. 

In  1951  he  was  assigned  to  the  Capitol 
Physician,  at  a  time  when  he  held  the 
rank  of  chief  petty  officer. 

In  1961.  in  February,  he  retired  from 
the  Navy,  but  continued  to  serve  us  here 
as  a  civilian. 

Perry  was  notable  for  his  uprightness, 
his  affability,  his  dedication  to  duty, 
and  his  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  men 
and  women  in  the  Congress. 

Earlier  today  I  talked  to  some  of  his 
associates  in  the  Capitol  Physician's 
office  as  I  went  by  to  inquire  as  to  the 
state  of  the  late  Bob  Perry's  health,  and 
I  was  shocked  to  be  told  that  he  had 
pa.ssed  away  this  mornin'g. 

One  of  the  comments  that  was  made 
by  one  of  his  longtime  associates  I 
wrote  down,  and  I  quote  as  follows: 

He  was  Just  loved  by  everyone  up  here. 
You  Just  cant  put  your  finger  on  each  of  his 
fine  qualities. 


He  further  .old  me  that  people  had 
been  calling  in  constantly  at  the  Capitol 
Physician's  office  during  the  illness  of 
our  late  friend  who  has  left  us  at  such 
a  young  age. 

I  extend  to  his  wife  and  his  four  fine 
children  my  personal  sympathy  and 
assure  them  that  in  the  loss  of  their 
distinguished  and  splendid  husband  and 
father,  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss. 

Mr.  CHELF  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  NER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
wholeheartedly  to  endorse  what  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  said 
about  our  wonderful  friend.  Chief 
Perry,  who  served  us  so  capably  for  so 
long  in  Dr.  Culver's  medical  clinic  here 
in  the  Capitol  Building. 

Chief  Perry  has  been  here,  as  the 
gentleman  has  said,  a  long,  long  time. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  he  has  been 
here  about  as  long  as  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  was  swoni  into 
this  body  on  January  3,  1945,  and  never 
has  there  been  a  time  that  I  have  gone 
to  Dr.  Calver's  office  but  that  Chief 
Perry  always  met  me — and  everybody— 
with  a  smile,  a  wai^m  handshake,  and,  a 
deep  interest  in  your  problem  or  your 
ailment.  It  is  the  only  place  that  dis- 
pensed medicine  where  I  actually  felt  I 
was  welcome  and  where  I  really  felt  at 
ease  and  perfectly  at  home.  This  was 
the  sort  of  personal  treatment  that  just 
effervesced  within  him.  He  loved  people 
and  he  dearly  loved  his  work  here.  It 
was  part  of  hLs  nature  to  be  a  good 
listener  to  our  troubles.  He  was  a  loyal, 
devoted,  sincere,  dedicated  man.  I  ad- 
mired liim  and  I  respected  him,  and  I 
honor  him  today. 

I,  too,  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  extend  to  his  loved  ones  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

The  other  day  I  heard  he  was  ill.  I 
anticipated  writing  him  a  letter,  in  order 
to  try  to  cheer  him  up— but,  dear  Ixird, 
I  am  shocked  to  know  he  has  passed 
away.  What  I  could  not  say  in  a  letter — 
I  now  pour  from  my  heart. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  to  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  quite 
frankly  that  his  sudden  passing  is  a 
personal  loss  to  me,  as  I  know  it  is  to 
every  Member  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Making  friends  Is  a  lot  of  fun — shaking 
hands  with  everyone — hearing  what  each 
ha.s  to  say— as  we  meet  them  day  by  day- 
swapping  smiles  and  trading  cheer  makes 
us  happy  while  weTe  here  cause  all  the  Joy 
of  life  depends  Just  on  the  art  of  making 
friends. 

This  little  verse,  Mr.  Speaker,  must 
have  been  written  especially  for  Chief 
Perry.    God  rest  his  sweet  soul  in  peace. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SI^CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wa^i 
shocked  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  my 
good  friend  and  former  constituent.  Bob 
Perry.  Over  the  years  he  endeared  him- 
self to  every  Member  of  the  House,  for 
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he  possessed  attributes  of  character  that 
every  man  can  envy. 

To  his  wife  and  family,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Noi-th  Carolina 
has  so  well  expressed.  Bob  Perry  left  an 
Indelible  mark  of  service  for  all  of  us. 
It  was  a  service  which  was  done  in  a 
fiiendly,  efficient,  and  effective  manner. 
I  learned  a  few  weeks  ago  of  his  .seri- 
ous illness.  I  fortunately  did  have  an 
opportunity  to  drop  iiim  a  line  and  wish 
him  the  best  just  a  week  or  so  ago.  Re- 
grettably. I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  him  personally  in  recent  weeks. 

His  place  will  be  hard  to  fill,  because 
the  work  he  did  was  done  so  well  and  in 
such  a  fine  manner. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  others  in  extending  to 
his  family  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
sincerest  condolences. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vleW 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  certainly  wish  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford]  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men who  have  made  statements.  Bob 
Perry  was  a  friend  of  mine.  I  extend 
my  sympathy  to  his  family.  Bob  Perry 
was  a  very,  very  fine  man. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  spoken  on  the  passing  of  our 
friend  Bob  Perry. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
pa.ssing  of  Bob  Perry.  He  has  been  a 
dedicated  part  of  the  world  in  which  we 
in  the  Congress  live,  and  his  gentleness, 
his  solicitude  for  our  welfare,  his  counsel, 
and  his  care  will  be  sorely  missed.  He  will 
live  in  affection  in  our  memory  as  he 
dwelt  vibrantly  in  our  affections  during 
his  years  of  association  with  us.  To  his 
wife  and  children  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  on  the  life,  character,  and 
public  service  of  the  late  Bob  Perry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  15750,  to  amend  further 


the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15750,  with 
Mr.  Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  !Mr. 
Morgan  1  will  be  recognized  for  2 '  2  hours 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  i  Mrs. 
Bolton]  will  be  recognized  for  2'..  hours. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my.self  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
15750.  Before  detail  discussion  of  the 
bill  I  would  like  to  discuss  foreign  aid  in 
general. 

It  looks  as  though  the  Comjnunists 
may  be  losing  the  cold  war,  and  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  winning  the  "hot  war" 
in  'Vietnam. 

I  do  not  mean  to  s4y  that  from  now  on 
everything  will  be  all  right.  Any  quick 
review  of  the  world  situation  shows  that 
the  United  States  is  confronted  with 
serious  problems  in  all  areas,  and  It  is  not 
too  difficult  to  find  examples  of  waste 
and  Inefficiency  in  our  foreign  aid  opera- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  there  have  been  encour- 
aging developments.  In  countries  where 
free  elections  have  been  held,  the  ex- 
tieme  leftists  have  been  defeated  and 
governments  friendly  to  the  United 
States  have  been  elected.  Although  in 
a  number  of  countries  governments  have 
been  overthrown  and  military  dictator- 
ships have  taken  over,  the  new  govern- 
ments appear  to  be  anti-Comjnunist,  to 
be  sincerely  concerned  with  Improving 
existing  conditions,  and  to  desire  the 
friendship  and  cooperation  of  the  United 
States. 

Furthermore,  if  you  look  around,  there 
is  evidence  that  many  people  are  better 
off  as  a  result  of  U.S.  assistance. 

Nine  countries  in  Latin  American  have 
adopted  tax  reform  legislation.  Critics 
of  the  foreign  air  program  prefer  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  tliat  10  countries  of 
Latin  American  have  not  yet  reformed 
their  tax  systems.  We  ought  to  recog- 
nize, however,  that  tax  reform  is  a  vital 
issue  in  nearly  every  Latin  American 
country  and  that  further  progress  ap- 
pears to  be  inevitable. 

Over  half  the  people  of  Latin  America 
are  benefiting  from  U.S.  aid:  100  million 
people  have  been  protected  from  ma- 
laiia:  I'a  million  people  live  in  houses 
built  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress:  13  million  people  in 
Latin  America  are  benefiting  from  water 
and  sanitation  projects  to  which  the 
United  States  has  contributed. 

I  cite  these  facts  because  there  is  a 
tendency  to  focus  so  much  attention  on 
the  scrap  pile  that  we  overlook  the  sky- 
scraper which  Is  being  biiilt. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  are  very  many  here  who  think  that 
the  Idea  of  foreign  aid  is  all  wrong  and 
that  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  United  States 
to  have  any  kind  of  a  foielgn  assistance 
program 

There  are  a  good  many  here  this  after- 
noon, including  many  who  will  vote  for 
this  bill,  who  have  sincere  misgivings  as 
to  whether  we  have  the  right  kind  of 
foreign  aid  pi-ogram.  All  of  us  question 
whether  we  are  spending  too  much 
money  on  foreign  aid.  whether  we  are 
providing  assistance  to  the  wrong  coun- 
tries, and  whether  the  money  we  spend 
is  spent  for  the  most  useful  projects 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
consider  what  kind  of  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram we  ought  to  have  and  some  of  the 
refoi-ms  that  are  being  discussed  at  the 
present  time. 

The  fii-st  thing  to  consider  is  the  rela- 
tion of  foreign  aid  to  our  foreign  policy 
If  we  regard  foreign  aid  as  providing  a 
kit  of  tools  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy,  we  will  have  a  different 
type  of  program  than  if  we  give  priority 
to  foreign  aid  and  make  adjustments  in 
our  foreign  policy  in  order  to  make  the 
foreign  aid  program  more  efficient. 

Let  me  make  clear  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  giving  assistance 
to  too  many  countries 

Nov.-,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  lim- 
ited foreign  aid  to  those  countries  having 
the  most  capable  and  honest  govern- 
ments, and  which  are  most  willing  to  co- 
operate with  us,  our  foreign  aid  opera- 
tions would  look  a  lot  better  and  we  could 
save  some  money. 

Anyone  who  analyzes  the  operation  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  recognizes  that, 
in  general,  the  best  programs  are  in  the 
countries  with  the  best  governments. 
Wherever  you  have  a  government  that 
lacks  imderstanding  of  major  problems 
and  where  skilled,  native  administrative 
and  technical  personnel  are  lacking,  you 
find  waste  and  inefficiency  m  spile  of  all 
the  United  States  can  do. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  that  of 
the  120  or  so  independent  nations  in  the 
world  today,  a  large  percentage  do  not 
have  capable  governments  or  a  reason- 
able number  of  people  qualified  to  deal 
with  political  and  economic  problems. 
It  is  U.S.  policy  to  try  to  develop  and 
maintain  friendly  and  cooperative  rela- 
tionships with  these  countries  whether 
their  governments  are  efficient  or  not 

We  are  confronted  with  comparable 
situations  in  deciding  whether  to  give  aid 
to  governments  whose  officials  criticize 
our  policies  or  to  governments  which  ac- 
cept assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Red  China. 

Many  such  countries  are  important, 
either  because  of  the  number  of  their 
people,  their  geographic  location,  or  the 
nature  of  their  resources.  It  is  not  to  our 
advantage  to  force  them  into  the  Com- 
munist camp. 

We  have  to  recognize,  however,  that 
most  of  these  countries  need  outside  help 
and  that  they  will  fall  under  Communist 
domination  without  our  assistance.  In 
most  cases,  we  do  not  get  the  kind  of  co- 
operation and  support  for  our  foreign 
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programs  In  such  countries  that  produces 
maximum  efficiency. 

Consider  the  uae  of  foreign  currency  to 
finance  foreign  aid.  At  present,  the 
United  States  has  on  hand  excess  foreign 
currencies  available  for  U.S.  use  equiva- 
lent to  almost  $1.5  billion  In  10  countries. 
By  far  the  largest  amount  are  in  In- 
dian rupees  and  Egyptian  pounds. 

II  we  changed  our  foreign  policy  so  as 
to  use  up  foreign  currencies,  we  could 
reduce  our  holdings.  On  the  other  hand. 
if  we  try  to  use  these  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  help  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy,  the  outlook  is  not 
encouragins. 

Unfortunatcb".  there  are  not  many 
places  in  the  world  where  we  can  promote 
our  foreign  policy  by  spending  Indian 
rupees  or  Egyptian  pounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  somewhat  mislead- 
ing to  refer  to  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram as  though  it  were  one  program. 
This  bill  authorizes  funds  for  nine  pro- 
grams. All  of  them  involve  assisting 
foreign  countries,  but  each  is  different  in 
its  purpose  and  its  opcation.  Eacii  Is 
designed  to  deal  with  different  situations 
and  problems. 

We  provide  military  a.ssistance  to  gov- 
ernments which  cannot  afford  to  pay  :or 
the  miliUry  forces  necessary  to  carry  ;iut 
the  functions  assigned  to  them  in  a  com- 
mon defei;se  .strategy  and  to  govern- 
ments which  are  not  able  to  provide  an 
adequate  defense  against  subversion. 

We  provide  economic  assistance  under 
the  heading  of  "supporting  asslstan.-,e" 
to  13  countries  for  military  or  politiial 
reasons,  primarily  for  sliortrun  ccn- 
slderation.s  This  a.'^si.stance  is  necessi.ry 
to  countries  like  Korea  and  Laos,  where 
their  economies  iiave  been  distorted  by 
military  developments,  and  to  a  nuralxjr 
of  countries  where  we  have  base  rights. 
We  provide  development  loans  to  iis- 
sist  10  of  the  bigger  and  more  progres- 
sive undeveloped  countries  to  deal  with 
their  long  range  problems. 

We  provide  technical  assistance  and 
development  grants  to  47  smaller  coun- 
tries who  have  not  progressed  to  the 
point  where  they  can  undertake  compre- 
hensive development  programs. 

We  have  a  special  program  of  dollar 
loans  and  grants  to  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  with  whicli  we  have  tried 
to  develop  a  special  relationship  under 
th&Alliance  for  Progress. 

"We  make  contributions  under  the  au- 
thority of  tills  bill  to  programs  of  12  In- 
ternational organizations  because  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
encoura^je  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
work  together  to  attain  common  objec- 
tives. 

We  authorize  in  this  bill  a  contingency 
fund  to  enable  those  administering  our 
foreign  policy  to  deal  promptly  with 
emergencies  whenever  smd  wherever  they 
occur. 

In  addition,  there  are  small  authoriza- 
tions for  programs  for  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad  and  for  southeast 
Asia  multilateral  and  regional  programs. 
The  United  States  is  confronted  with 
crises  and  problems  aU  over  the  world. 
There  Is  not  any  part  of  the  world  which 
we  can  Ignore,  w  here  we  can  say  that  it 


does   not  matter   to   us  what  happens 
there. 

It  i*  in  our  interest  to  try  to  cooperate 
with  governments  everywhere  in  their 
efforts  to  find  solutions  to  their  problems. 
We  have  to  accept  the  world  as  It  exists. 
We  cannot  overnight  make  governments 
more  capable  than  tiirj  are,  nor  can  we 
force  them  to  agree  with  us  on  all  Ls.sues. 

The  foreign  assi.stance  programs  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  provide  a  variety  of 
mcan.^  which  our  foreign  poiicy  makers 
can  use  in  dealing  with  the  situations 
which  they  are  forced  to  meet. 

We  sliould  be  realistic  and  dl.scriml- 
nating  In  the  money  we  spend  on  foreign 
aid.  We  should  not  invest  money  in 
long-range  projects  in  countries  where 
the  governments  are  not  able  and  willing 
to  make  the  commitments  necessary  for 
long-range  projects  to  succeed.  We 
should  not  provide  assistance  to  coun- 
tries which  use  their  own  resources  for 
purposes  contrary  to  our  interests. 

Nevertheless,  we  face  the  fact  that  we 
need  foreign  aid  in  order  to  carry  on  om- 
foreign  policy  and  a  certain  amoimt  of 
our  a.s.si.stancc  should  be  available  to 
countries  that  are  not  too  effecUve  in 
making  use  of  it. 

rVHOS    ATTTHCmlZEB 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  sny 
something  about  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  before  us. 

HR  15750  authorizes  $4,109,119,000 
for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $4,158,339,000 
for  fiscal  1968. 

These  totals  do  not  include  military 
assLstance  to  Vietnam  but  do  Include  eco- 
nomic a.ssistance  to  Vietnam  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  55  other  countries  in 
fiscal  1967.  The  Executive  has  pro- 
gramed economic  assistance  to  70  coun- 
tries in  fi.?cal  1967. 

In  many  way.s,  these  figures  are  mis- 
leading. 

The  most  important  single  figure  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  the  Executive  Is 
requesting  foreign  aid  appropriations  of 
$3,385,962,000  for  fiscal  1967. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  will  probably 
point  out  that  it  authorizes  a  total  of 
$13,817,458,000.  This  total  Is  derived  by 
adding  the  authorization  of  $1  billion  a 
year  for  5  years  for  the  development  loan 
fund  and  $850  million  a  year  for  5  years 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  together 
with  the  2-year  authorizations  for  the 
rest  of  the  program. 

This  $13  billion  figure  reminds  me  a 
little  of  seeing  in  Uie  newspapers  that 
the  average  workingman  earns  some 
such  amount  as  $113,000  durmg  his  life- 
time. This  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money, 
but  in  terms  of  weekly  pay  envelopes,  it 
does  not  seem  so  big. 

The  important  thing  is  to  keep  in  mind 
the  figure  of  $3. 3«5. 962,000  which  is  Uie 
amount  the  Executive  is  asking  to  be 
appropriat£d  for  fiscal  1967. 
nvK-TEAm    AtrrBOmzATion    ron    development 

U3ANS    AND    THS    AIXIAMCI    FOB.    PaOCRESS 

The  President  requested  5-year  au- 
thorizations for  all  of  the  programs  in- 
cluded in  thds  bill. 

Apparentiy.  the  President  had  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  whj-  he  wanted  a  5-year 
authorization.  In  all  fairness,  I  do  not 
think  the  President  was  trying  to  avoid 


or  to  limit  the  control  of  the  Congress 
over  foreign  aid. 

Tt\e  President  is  fully  aware  that  all 
foreign  aid  funds  are  subject  to  armual 
appropriation. 

The  Executive  has  a  pretty  good  record 
for  holding  down  its  reqnests  for  appro- 
priation below  the  amount  authorized 
when  they  can  get  along  without  the  full 
amount. 

For  fiscal  1966  the  authorization  for 
development  loans  was  $1.5  billion,  but 
the  Executive  requested  an  appropria- 
tion of  $780,250.000— a  httle  over  half 
the  amount  authorized. 

In  fiscal  1965,  the  authorization  was 
$1  5  billion  and  the  Executive  requested 
an  appropriation  of  $922,200,000. 

For  fiscal  year  1964  the  authorization 
was  $1.5  billion,  and  the  appropriation 
reque.st  was  $1,060,000,000. 

In  n.-^al  1963.  with  an  authorization 
of  $1.5  billion,  the  Executive  requested 
an  appropriation  of  $1  25  billion. 

The  record  of  these  4  years  Indicates 
that  the  Executive  did  not  rerard  the 
authorization  figure  as  an  invitation  to 
ask  for  more  money  than  was  necessary 
The  main  argument  for  a  5 -year  au- 
thorization is  its  effect  on  the  undevel- 
oped countries. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  pet  these  coun- 
trif's  to  take  a  long-rant^e  view  of  their 
problems,  not  just  economic  problems, 
but  social  and  pohtlcal  problems  as  well. 
It  is  in  their  interest  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  world  peace  and  prosperity  to  have 
them  think  ahead  and  not.  In  trying  to 
deal  with  their  current  problems,  get 
themselves  into  situations  which  they 
cannot  coi:>e  with. 

It  is  U.S.  policy  In  dealing  with  the 
icss-devcloped  countries  to  assure  them 
of  our  interest  and  our  desire  to  work 
with  them  in  finding  solutions  to  their 
problems.  A  5-year  authorization  for 
development  loans  and  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  interpreted  by  them  as 
an  indication  of  interest  In  their  future 
and  gives  them  encouragement  to  plan 
for  the  future. 

The  committee  approved  a  5-year  au- 
thorization for  the  development  loan 
fimd  but  cut  the  amount  from  $1,250 
million  a  year  requested  to  $1  billion. 
The  Executive  is  requesting  an  appro- 
priation of  only  $665,388,000  for  fiscal 
year  1967  under  this  authorization  for  $1 
billion. 

This  issue  is  fairly  simple.  It  is 
whcll>er  it  is  in  the  interest  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  for  the  Congress  to  author- 
ize an  amount  as  large  as  $1  billion  a 
year  for  development  loans  even  when 
the  Executive  knows  it  will  not  need  that 
much  money  for  the  first  year,  and  may 
not  for  any  year. 

The  committee  could  have  gotten 
credit  in  the  press  for  cutting  the  de- 
velopment loan  fund  fiom  $1,250  million 
to  $665,388,000  without  reducing  the 
funds  to  be  appropriated  by  one  dime. 
This  would  liave  been  a  cut  of  $584,612.- 
000,  but  as  far  as  financing  foreign  aid 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  it  would  not  have 
saved  the  taxpayer  a  cent. 

The  committee  decided  to  go  along 
with  the  authorization  of  $1  billion  a 
year  for  5  years.  AID  will  not  ask  for 
the  full  amount  unless  they  believe  they 
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can  defend  it,  and  the  Congress  will  re- 
view the  program  every  year  and  appro- 
priate whatever  amount  has,  in  its  judg- 
ment, been  justified. 

TWO-YEAR     AUTHORIZATION 

The  bill  provides  for  a  2-year  author- 
ization for  each  of  the  programs  includ- 
ed, except  for  development  loans  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

If  the  Congress  goes  along  with  tliis 
Idea,  there  will  be  no  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill  next  year. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  Congress  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  work  its  will. 

Two-year  authorizations  for  foreign 
aid  are  not  new.  although  this  is  the 
first  time  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  across-the-board  authoriza- 
tion for  2  years. 

In  1957,  the  Congress  approved  a 
2-year  authorization  for  t!ie  development 
loan  fund. 

In  1959.  Congre.ss  voted  a  3-year  au- 
thorization for  military  assistance,  and 
an  additional  2-year  authorization  for 
the  development  loan  fund. 

In  1962,  Congre.ss  approved  a  4-ycar 
authorization  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

The  committee  had  two  tilings  in  mind 
in  recommending  a  2-year  authorization: 
First.  A  belief  that  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  might  make  better  u.se  of  its 
time  than  going  over  the  authorization 
request  in  detail  every  year. 

Second.  A  desire  to  set  a  ceiling  for 
fiscal  1968  and  tell  the  executive  not  to 
spend  their  time  working  up  bigger  and 
better  programs  for  fiscal  year  1968  but 
to  devise  ways  of  dealing  with  our  for- 
eign policy  problems  without  using  more 
money  than  this  year. 

With  a  2-year  authorization,  tiie  com- 
mittee does  not  intend  to  do  any  less 
work  on  foreign  aid  than  it  does  now. 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  assume  less 
responsibility. 

The  request  for  the  authorization  of 
funds  inevitably  focuses  on  plans  for 
the  future  and  on  the  financial  side  of 
foreign  aid. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  should 
give  more  attention  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  foreign  aid  and  to  what  actu- 
ally Is  going  on,  and  a  little  les.s  emphasis 
to  what  the  executive  savs  it  intends  to 
do. 

A  2-year  authorization  will  give  each 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the 
foreign  aid  authorization,  and  the  Con- 
gre.ss can.  of  course,  enact  legislation  on 
foreign  aid  any  any  time. 

RESTRICTIONS    AND    CUIBANCE 

The  bill  imposes  certain  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  foreign  aid  and  contains 
guidance  and  encouragement  with  re- 
spect to  special  situations. 

SHIPPING    TO    NORTH    VIETNAM 

Section  301fe)(3)  of  the  bill— page 
19 — prohibits  furnishing  assistance  to 
any  cotmtry  failing  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  prevent  their  ships  or  aircraft 
from  trading  with  North  Vietnam. 

The  worst  offender  is  the  United  King- 
dom, and  they  receive  no  VS.  aid. 

No  Norwe^an-flag  ships  have  arrived 
in  North  Vietnam  since  November  1965. 


The  Greek  Government  has  recently 
Issued  a  decree  prohibiting  Greek-flag 
ships  to  call  at  North  Vietnamese  ports. 

No  Cypriot-flag  ship  not  already  under 
chai-ter  before  the  enactment  of  the  rel- 
evant foreign  aid  legislation  last  year  has 
arrived  in  North  Vietnam  since  that  time. 

Although  shipping  from  countries  re- 
ceiving U.S.  aid  has  been  preiiy  much 
stopped,  the  committee  included  this 
provision  to  indicate  to  the  Executive 
that  we  wanted  the  foreign  aid  program 
used  to  put  pressrfre  on  tiie  recipients 
of  our  assistance  to  coojierate. 

PROHIBITION  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  CGUNTRIES  OF- 
FKLALLT  PARTICIPATING  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  PLANNING  SUBVERSION  (SECTION 
301  IE)  (1  O  ■'' 

Government  officials  from  a  number  of 
countries  receiving  U.S.  aid  attended  the 
Tricontinental  Conference  in  Havana 
last  January.  The  purpose  of  this  con- 
ference was  to  plan  subversion  against 
the  governments  of  Latin  America. 

We  ix-lieve  that  any  government  desir- 
ing U.S.  aid  should  keep  its  officials  away 
from  conferences  of  this  kind  and  that 
we  should  put  the  recipients  of  our  aid 
on  notice  to  this  effect. 

DISCOURAGING  RECIPIENTS  OF  US.  AID  f  ROM 
DIVERTING  THEIR  OWN  ECONOMIC  RESOURCES 
TO  PROPAGANDA  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OR    OTHER    COUNTRIES    RECEIVING    U.S.    AID 

Last  year  we  included  in  the  bill  an 
cxpres.sion  of  the  opposition  of  the  Con- 
gress to  providing  aid  to  countries  that 
spend  a  lot  of  money  and  effort  on  prop- 
aganda against  us  or  countries  with 
which  we  maintain  friendly  relations. 

Section  101 'a)  of  this  bill  indicates 
that  reports  should  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress on  propaganda  activities  of  this 
kind. 

If  the  State  Department  has  to  file 
reports,  it  may  make  them  a  little  more 
alert  and  aggressive  in  dealing  with  this 
matter. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    DAMAGE    OF    US.    PROPERTY 
BY    MOB    ACTION 

Last  year  w-e  included  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  U.S.  aid  should  be  cut  off 
from  countries  permitting  damage  or  de- 
struction of  U.S.  property  by  mob  action. 

There  have  been  a  few  cases  where 
governments  have  apologized  and  taken 
other  action  to  make  amends  for  the 
destruction  of  U.S.  property  but  where 
the  actual  compensation  for  damage  has 
been  long  delayed.  We  think  the  State 
Department  should  give  a  high  priority 
to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  in  closing 
that  the  United  States  has  to  attain 
three  basic  objectives  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy: 

First.  We  have  to  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Second.  We  have  to  maintain  the 
mihtary  capability  and  the  readiness  of 
those  countries  which  are  willing  to  use 
force  to  resist  Communist  aggression. 

Three.  We  have  to  encourage  the  peo- 
ple of  the  less  developed  countries  in 
their  efforts  to  better  themselves. 

We  cannot  do  these  things  unless  we 
make  it  possible  for  those  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  to 
make  u.se  of  foreign  assistance  programs 


of  the  nature  and  magnitude  authorized 
by  this  bill. 

There  are  indications  that  our  foreign 
policy  may  be  beginning  to  pay  off. 

This  is  not  the  time  either  to  curtail 
or  to  reorganize  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  CAHILL      Mi'  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yicld^ 

Mr,  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersev. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr."  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  peiitleman  referred  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  fact  that  there  are  10  coun- 
tries throughout  tlie  worlc  where  there 
are  excess  local  currencies  which  the 
United  States  has  the  righ'  to  use.  One 
of  the  things  that  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention recently  from  several  American 
businessmen  and  American  travelers  is 
that  in  seeking  to  purchase  some'^f  these 
funds  that  are  excess  for  Ameriran  dol- 
lars, they  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
Am  I  correct  in  stating  for  the  Record 
that  in  those  countries  where  there  are 
excess  currencies  available,  that  under 
the  provisions  of  section  104' T'  of  the 
Agricultural  Tirade  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  an  American  citizen  or  an 
American  businessman  who  is  either 
traveling  or  doing  business  in  one  of 
those  countries  has  air  absolute  right  to 
go  to  the  American  Embassy  and  pur- 
chase those  local  currencies  for  Ameri- 
can dollars"     Is  that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct.  Most 
of  these  currencies  have  not  been  gen- 
crated  by  foreign  aid  They  liave  been 
generated   under   Public   Law   480. 

Two  of  the  largest  are  India,  where 
we  have  Indian  rupees,  and  Egypt,  where 
we  have  Egyptian  pounds  The,se  cur- 
rencies have  been  generated  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  Under  tliat  legislation, 
much  of  this  currency  is  restricted  as  to 
use  by  the  sales  agreements  entered  into 
when  we  sell  our  commodities. 

The  countries  buying  our  wheat  and 
cotton  have  to  agree  to  the  sale  f  these 
currencies  to  U.S.  tourists  and  business- 
men or  it  cannot  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  know,  but  I  wanted 
to  get  an  expression  from  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  this  committee 
and  of  the  Congress,  I  hope,  that  Ameri- 
can Ambassadors  in  these  countries 
shall,  wherever  possible,  make  these 
funds  available  for  the  American  tourist 
oi-  ihe  American  businessman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  gentleman  has  a  g  jod  point. 
I  believe  they  should  be  made  available. 
Mr.     GALLAGHER.     Mr.     Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  G.'^LLAGHER.  I  believe  the 
chairman  already  lias  expressed  the  con- 
gressional intent,  and  this  is  already  ex- 
pressed in  the  law;  that,  in  fact,  they  do 
just  that  aiid  it  is  part  of  Public  Law 
480. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSE.N  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  it  depends  on  the  temis  of  the 
agreement  between  any  particular  coun- 
try and  our  country,  as  to  whether  such 
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funds  are  available  for  purchase  by  the 
average  bu^ii^essman  or  the  average 
tourist?  In  some  cases  there  are  restric- 
tions which  prevent  such  purchases  by 
individual    citizens. 

Mr  MORGAN.  That  Is  correct.  The 
use  of  these  currencies  is  limited  by  tne 
terms  of  the  various  .sales  agreements. 

Mr.s  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  wonder  If  we  could 
find  out  if  any  businessman  has  been 
denied  tliese  convertible  funds. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Tlie  operation  of  this 
provision  is  of  primary  concern  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  rather  than 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  But  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  know  .  ,    ^    .,_ 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  believe  that  thes? 
quesUons  should  be  raised  when  PubUc 
Law  480  is  rnider  debate  on  the  floor. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The    time   of   the 
genUeman   from   Pennsylvania   has  ex- 
pired. ,    ... 
Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  yield 
myself  3  additioiml  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentleman  states 
that  the  2-ytar  commitment  is  for  the 
purpose,  at  lea.<^t  m  .subsUntial  part,  of 
having  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affaiis,  I  a^siune.  start  touiing 
the  world  to  look  into  the  various  proj- 
ects which  have  been  financed  by  Uii.s 
handout  program. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Hays  J  is  one  of  the  be.st  traveled  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Commitlee  and  m  the  Hou.se 
itself. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  H.wsl  said 
this: 

Mr  Serretarv.  I  put,  this  question  before 
In  reference  to  a  successful  project  and  I 
have  never  had  an  iin-^wer  Ju.st  tell  nie  one. 
anywhere  In  the  world  outside  of  Western 
Europe,  that  AID  has  financed,  and  been  a 
success.     I  W'.nila  Uke  to  look  at  it. 

I  wonder  If  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Aflfairs  Committee 
will  agree  that  we  ought  to  have  some 
answers  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  questions  of  this  kind  before  we 
start  spending  the  taxpayers'  mor.ey 
ambling  around  all  over  the  world  kxik- 
Ing  for  failures  in  this  program. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Well,  of  course.  I 
want  to  speak  up  in  defense  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  I  will  say  ttiat 
our  members  do  not  travel  any  more  than 
those  on  any  other  committee  of  this 
txKly  In  fact.  I  do  not  believe  titty 
travel  as  much  as  members  of  some  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats] 
should  answer  the  question  for  himself. 

As  I  said  when  this  qiiestlon  was  raised 
in  the  Rules  Committee,  the  minority 
singled  out  a  couple  of  quotes  from  liie 
members  of  the  committee  which  iq>- 
peared  ta  the  hearings. 
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If  the  gentleman  wants  us  to  furnish  a 
list  of  successful  projects  I  would  suggest 
he  look  at  pages  407.  408,  and  409  of  the 
hearings  which  set  forth  an  Impressive 
list  of  successful  projects  In  response  to 
the  request  of  Mr.  Hays. 

We  can  cite  a  good  many  successful 
projects  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  do   that. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Let  us  take  the  coun- 
try of  Taiwan.  Has  foreign  aid  not  been 
successful  there? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  p>ay  attention  to  the  successes  In 
the  program,  instead  of  just  looking  at 
things  that  have  not  turned  out  as  well 
as  they  should. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  wc 
not  add  the  Philippines  to  that  list? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  agree  that  it  Is 
mandatory  to  travel  to  get  the  facts  on 
foreign  aid.  It  cannot  be  done  other- 
wise. 


I  believe  the  world  knows  I  am  not  a 
bic  advocate  of  foreign  aid  because  I  feel 
too  much  of  it  ml.sses  the  mark.  In  fact. 
I  Itave  always  voted  against  it.  I  al.'^o 
believe  in  giving  the  devil  his  dues  and 
believe  the  world  needs  to  know  that  if 
there  is  a  showcase  on  the  face  of  this 
earth  for  foreign  aid  the  island  of  Tai- 
wan is  that  showcase.  It  has  proved 
itself  there.  It  has.  in  fact,  been  so  suc- 
cessful the  Nationalist  Chinese  have  said 
they  do  not  need  our  help  any  longer. 
They  are  our  friends.  With  our  help 
they  have  helped  themselves. 

Mr.    MORGAN.      I    agree    with    Uie 

gentleman. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mysell  15  niinuLe.s. 

Mr.  Chairuuui.  in  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  you  examine  page 
407  ^  the  hearings,  and  you  will  find 
somu  .vjccessful  projects  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  AID  has  financed.  It  takes 
about  a  little  less  than  two  pages.  I  think 
you  would  be  Interested  in  reading  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  with  Ics.s  enthu- 
siasm than  usual  to  speak  for  H  Jl.  15750. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mokga?i  1 
displayed  his  usual  patience  and  good 
humor  during  our  lengthy  hearings  and 
markup  sessions.  All  of  us  on  this  .side 
arc  grateful  that  he  possesses  those  quali- 
ties because  they  were  needed  more  than 
ever  this  year.  The  Executive  sent  up 
two  bills — one  for  economic  aid  and  one 
for  militarv'  aid.  For  many  of  the  pro- 
grams we  were  asked  to  authorize  "tn- 
finltv"  for  the  next  5  years.  Pew  of  us 
took  kindly  to  this  request.  Our  hear- 
ings reflect  the  basis  for  our  concern 
Our  Irritation  was  conv«eyod  to  Executive 
witnesses  in  sharp  questions  and  clear 
words. 

I  think  that  the  friends  of  foreign  aid. 
no  less  than  tiie  foes,  want  to  keep  a 
close  watch  <m  the  program.  We  who 
support  foreign  aid  are  keenly  aware  that 
deficiencies  constantly  creep  Into  it,  that 


It  gets  off  the  track  from  time  to  time, 
and  that  Congress  has  a  legislative  re- 
sponsibility to  foc\is  on  both  the  means 
and  the  ends  no  less  than  the  Executive. 
For  these  reasons,  many  of  us  were  per- 
plexed and  shocked  that  the  Executive 
tills  year  sliould  request  a  5-year  autliori- 
zation  with  no  dollar  amounts  specified 
for  almost  all  portions  of  Uie  program  for 
the  next  5  years. 

In  his  foreign  aid  message  to  Congress 
the  President  explained  the  reason  for 
this  unusual  request  in  these  words: 

To  signify  the  depth  of  our  commitment 
to  help  lho.se  who  help  themselvee.  1  am 
requesting  5-year  authorizations  for  our 
mililiu-y  and  economic  aid  programs. 

The  implication  of  that  statement  Is 
that  our  usual  practice  of  annual  au- 
thorizations has  somehow  shaken  the 
confidence  of  those  who  need  our  aid. 
No  evidence  was  offered  in  support  of 
this  thesis.  In  my  opinion  none  can  be 
found  to  justify  that  assumption. 

Mr.  Bell  followed  this  up  in  his  U\sti- 
mony  by  teUing  us  that  multiyear  au- 
lliorizations  will  enable  AID  to  -provide 
a  basis  of  stability  and  continuity  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  economic  aid 
programs."  My  only  comment  is  that 
the  administration  does  not  need  a  long- 
term  authorization  to  engage  in  long- 
range  tliinking  and  that  only  an  ap- 
propriation will  enable  it  to  carry  out  any 
programs  it  devises. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  subject  to 
strange  limitations  sometimes  by  the 
very  things  we  set  up  ourselves.  If  we 
do  not  have  this  bill  come  back  to  us 
each  year,  the  Hou.se  will  be  abrogating 
some  of  its  responsibility  to  the  public, 
to  the  people  to  whom  was  given  the 
power  at  the  beginning  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

As  the  hearings  progressed  and  the 
matter  was  pursued  with  other  execu- 
tive branch  witnesses,  other  explanations 
for  the  5-year  authorization  were  ad- 
vanced. Secretary  Rusk  made  this 
point: 

I  must  confess  I  am  concerned  about  the 
four  hearlntrn.  and  the  four  separate  legisla- 
tive proced\ires  that  sure  Involved  each  year 
In  the  aid  program,  as  time  conrumlng  for 
everybody  concerned,  including  those  of  us 
in  til'!  executive  branch.  We  were  hopeful 
Uiac  we  could  find  a  way  In  which  to  use 
that  time  perhaps  to  Eomcwhnt  better  ad- 
v.intai^e. 


I  am  interested  in  this  better  use  of 
our  time.  I  would  like  to  see  quite  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  of  the  committee 
and  of  tlie  executive  used  to  forward 
such  programs  as  are  really  influential 
and  which  aix  really  important  to  the 
world. 

I  sympathize  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  associates.  I  am  certain 
that  the  .succession  of  annual  hearings 
is  a  heavy  burden  on  their  time.  I  ap- 
preciate his  solicitude  for  conserving  our 
time.  But  we  in  the  Congress  are  paid 
to  examine  these  measures  iMt  alone  be- 
cause of  the  sums  involved  but  because 
of  their  far-reaching  policy  implications 

Secretary  McNamara  defended  the  re- 
quest for  a  5-year  authorisation  on  a 
different  basis.  He  tokl  the  eommitteo 
that  he  already  has  S-year  programs  "for 
all  the  natkms  we  now  believe  we  will  be 
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dealing  with  during  this  period  of  time. 
We  worked  them  out  because  we  think 
wc  should  be  dealing  with  the  current 
year  in  the  context  of  a  5-year  program, 
it  insures  that  the  action  we  take  today 
uill  be  consistent  with  the  action  we  will 
take  next  year,  assuming  that  world 
conditions  next  year  are  as  we  estimate 
they  will  be  today." 

That  is  Interesting.  How  can  we  know 
this? 

Are  we  to  know  it  through  the  use  of 
a  crystal  ball?  It  might  possibly  be  that 
the  Secretary  has  this  cry.'stal  ball.  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing.  But  I  do  know 
that  from  our  standpoint  m  the  com- 
mittee on  the  minority  side  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  have  such  a  crystal  ball  and 
that  we  could  be  certain  that  nothing 
will  happen  in  the  second  year  that  has 
not  been  happening  In  the  first  year. 

I  am  delighted  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  is  planning  long-tcnn  programs. 
Apparently  the  absence  of  a  5-year  au- 
thorization has  been  no  barrier  to  his 
long-range  projections.  Certainly  those 
administering  the  economic  side  of  for- 
eign aid  would  be  derelict  in  their  duties 
if  they  did  not  give  thought  and  atten- 
tion to  the  program's  objectives.  I  have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  have  author- 
ity in  order  to  think  ahead. 

From  this  jumble  of  explanations  for 
a  5-year  authorization  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
IS  an  abdication  of  a  vital  congressional 
function.  I  am  not  impressed  with  the 
argument  that  other  accncies  of  Govern- 
ment have  permanent  authorization  for 
their  pi-ograms.  Probably  none  of  thtm 
Is  as  susceptible  to  as  much  public  con- 
cern as  is  foreign  aid.  Every  Member  of 
this  body  knows  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  House  to  hear  the  evidence,  recom- 
mend the  amounts,  and  set  the  ground- 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  program. 
As  for  the  reactions  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. I  am  unaware  of  any  uneasiness 
arising  from  a  failure  to  authorize  for 
a  long  period. 

The  committee  did  not  adopt  the  exec- 
utive proposal  for  a  5-year  authoriza- 
tion. Instead  it  accepted  a  compromise 
for  a  2-year  program.  And  in  place  of 
the  open-end  requests  for  money  it  in- 
.■^erted  specific  amounts  for  each  of  the 
2  years.  It  should  be  noted  tliat  the 
amounts  for  the  second  year  are  almost 
identical  with  those  for  the  flr.st  year. 
We  had  ample  evidence  to  justify  mak- 
ing a  decision  on  the  aulhoiization  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  But  we  had  no  testi- 
mony to  help  us  make  a  judgment  on  the 
amounts  recommended  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  Nobody  knows  whether  we  arc 
recommending  too  much  or  too  little. 
Given  all  the  uncertainties  in  the  inter- 
national situation,  it  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  a  number  of  us  that  the  com- 
mittee is  making  a  serious  mistake  in 
bringing  out  a  bill  for  2  years.  That  is 
why  five  of  us  signed  supplemental  views 
that  appear  on  page  64  of  the  report. 

There  are  many  segments  to  this  com- 
plicated program  that  will  be  discussed 
and  debated  here.  I  want  to  mention 
one  particular  portion  that  drew  my  at- 
tention during  the  hearings.  Over  the 
yeais  I  have  urged  that  our  priorities  be 
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reordered  to  give  greater  attention  to 
what  I  call  the  basic  areas  of  develop- 
ment, particularly  in  agriculture,  health. 
and  education.  It  was  heartening  to  read 
In  the  executive  presentation  these 
words: 

US.  assistance  cannot  be  efTectlve  unless 
recipient  nations  undertake  needed  reforms 
and  imprevements.  and  concentrate  their 
own  resources  and  energies  on  development 
priorities. 

And  then,  we  were  told,  there  will  be 

increased  emphasi.;  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, education,  and  health.  I  wel- 
come this  belated  recognition  of  the  ob- 
vious. 

Too  long  have  we  been  financing  status 
symbols  such  as  steel  mills  and  paved 
highways  while  neglecting  the  less  dra- 
matic but  more  durable  elements  upon 
which  a  nation  can  build.  Many  of  the 
developing  nations  have  gone  heavily  into 
debt  in  the  naive  belief  that  a  few  large 
projects  scattered  around  the  country- 
side constitute  development.  Yet  their 
people  go  hungry,  health  and  education 
are  neglected.  They  have  simply  over- 
looked the  human  equation.  And  I  fear 
that  we  who  should  know  better  too  often 
have  been  paitners  to  much  of  their  folly. 
Over  the  years  we  have  provided  small 
sums  under  the  foi'eign  assistance  pro- 
gram for  educational  and  medical  insti- 
tutions abroad  that  have  American  spon- 
.sorship.  Most  notable  among  the.se  are 
the  American  University  of  Beirut,  the 
American  University  in  Cairo,  and  Rob- 
ert College.  Others  are  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Far  East.  One  cannot  measure 
but  certainly  can  identify  and  recognize 
tlie  impact  that  these  .schools  have  had. 
They  bring  the  citizens  into  association 
with  American  standards  and  methods. 
They  send  out  graduates  who  are  better 
able  to  interpret  the  thought  of  the 
modem  world  to  their  own  fellows  than 
all  the  technicians  we  send  out.  I  think 
we  would  do  well  if  we  spent  .some  time 
exploring  tlie  greater  use  and  develop- 
ment of  institutions  of  this  type. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  this  year 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee to  pi-ovide  $1  million  in  local  cur- 
rency for  the  use  of  the  Hadassah-He- 
brcw  University  Medical  Center  in 
Jeiusalcm.  This  modem  facility  is  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  programs  in  the 
medical  field  that  have  an  impact  well 
beyond  the  confines  of  Israel.  It  is  an 
excellent  example  of  combining  local 
facilities  and  talent  wiih  a  modest 
amount  of  U.S. -owned  local  currency  to 
accomplish  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  we  should  not  multiply 
this  approach  in  other  countries? 

Let  me  cite  one  other  example  of  a 
modest  program  that  is  bearing  fruit. 
Through  the  foreign  aid  program  we  are 
financing  the  International  Executive 
Service  Corps.  The  objective  of  that 
organiz-ation  is  to  impiove  the  manage- 
ment of  local  enterprises  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  through  making  avail- 
able the  services  of  experienced  Ameri- 
can businessmen  for  2  or  3  months. 
These  Americans  serve  as  volunteers  and 
pi-ovide  operating  and  financial  counsel- 
ing as  well  as  guidance  in  production  and 
marketing    techniques.     Many   of   them 


are  retired  executives  who  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  services  avail- 
able abroad  To  them  we  should  be  duly 
grateful.  Americans  with  skills  In  elec- 
tronics, textiles,  and  banking  have  won 
the  prai.se  of  local  citizens  for  the  as- 
sistance given  them  in  putting  local  busi- 
ness in  the  black.  Here  again  Is  real 
basic  grass-roots  development. 

When  all  the  oratory  is  over  about 
the  wondeis  of  foreign  aid  we  simply 
have  to  face  the  grim  reality  that  man  is 
more  than  an  economic  animal.  An  ob- 
.session  with  economic  development  only 
injects  new  problems  in  the  total  de- 
velopment process  that  inevitably  take 
us  into  the  political  and  .social  arena. 
And  in  those  fields  our  money  can  per- 
form few.  if  any.  sei'vices  to  the  emerg- 
ing nations  We  have  to  rely  upon  other 
resources  and  strategies — which  we 
simply  have  brushed  aside 

Twenty  years  of  foreign  aid  should 
have  taught  us  much  about  what  we  can 
do  and  how  best  we  can  do  it.  We  are 
dealing  with  people — not  alone  nation.s — 
of  inflnte  diversity  and  complexity.  In- 
stead of  plunging  ahead  in  the  belief  that 
the  dismal  science  of  economlas  holds  all 
the  answers,  we  ought  to  reflect  more 
upon  the  environment  in  which  foreign 
aid  must  be  conducted  in  each  country. 
It  is  not  suflBcient  to  enumerate  the  suc- 
cesses, although  that  would  not  take  too 
long.  Wc  oueht  to  examine  carefully  the 
reasons  for  failures.  Tliis  m,ay  take  us 
into  areas  that  may  not  seem  to  be  the 
proper  concern  of  Congress  or  its  com- 
mittees. But  unless  we  do  something  of 
that  kind.  I  fear  that  we  will  continue  the 
aimless  arguments  and  ventures  of  the 
pa.st.  If  the  Congress  should  adopt  a 
2-ycar  authorization,  it  may  well  be  that 
we  could  profitably  engage  ourselves  with 
such  a  study  next  year. 

Wc  could  do  that,  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  would  just 
like  to  say  tills  to  my  colleagues.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  up  to  us  as  individuals, 
as  American  citizens,  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  go  very 
deeply  into  the  reasons  for  every  single 
program  that  we  trj'  to  finance  because 
the  financing  of  it  is,  to  me,  the  least  part 
Of  it. 

If  we  have  not  contributed  to  the  up- 
lifting of  the  people  of  these  countries,  if 
we  have  not  contributed  to  the  better- 
ment of  society  In  that  area,  in  that 
countrj',  on  that  whole  continent,  then 
we  have  failed.  I  do  not  think  we  ^ave 
failed.  I  think  we  are  doing  a  great  job. 
but  I  think  we  have  done  so  inuch  of  it 
terribly  badly,  and  I  hope  to  be  on  the 
committee  until  that  time  when  we  really 
do  a  good  job  from  start  to  finish.  It  is 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  work;  it  is  going  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  real  respirltualizing 
of  ourse'vcs.    But  it  can  be  done. 

Let  Ui  be  at  the  doing. 

Ml-  MORGAN.  Mr.  C+iairman,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kelly]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
suppoi-t  of  H.R.  15750,  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1966. 

There  arc  many  reasons  why  this  legis- 
lation merits  our  suppwrt.  Most  of  them 
were  ably  discu.ssed  by  our  chairman.  Dr. 
Morgan,    I  would  like  to  complmient  him 
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at  this  time  on  his  remarks,  and  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  refer  to  them  dui:.ng 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  tilll. 
They  are  clear  and  definite.  They  are 
factual  and  most  pertinent. 

I  also  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton  I.  for  discussing  tiie 
Importance  of  many  special  Items  in  ttiis 
bill,  and  particularly  bringing  out  the  im- 
portance of  dealing  with  the  basic  hiur  an 
needs  at  this  time,  the  dire  needs  of  the 
peoples  of  the  developiiig  countries. 
These  are  most  important  factors. 

I  do  not  wish  to  duplicate  their  efforts. 
Instead,  I  should  like  to  concentrate  on 
one  reason — the  one  that  comes  closest 
to  my  own  area  of  responsibility  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  some  time  It  has 
been  apparent  to  most  of  us  in  Congress 
that  all  was  not  well  with  the  great  we;  t- 
em  alliance  which  kept  freedom  secure 
during  the  troubled  years  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  period. 

In  recent  years,  cracks  and  strains  of 
disunity  began  to  mar  the  solid  front  pre- 
sented by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. 

Tlie  organization  continued  to  serve  its 
basic  purpose— the  containment  of  the 
westward  expansion  of  communism — but 
the  unity  of  purix)se,  that  feeling  of  soli- 
darity which  kept  all  15  of  us  working 
together  for  a  common  goal,  that  zeal  tnd 
that  drive,  were  beginning  to  disapptar. 
The  15  nations  to  which  I  refer  are  thDse 
13  free  countries  of  Europe,  plus  Cans, da 
and  the  United  States,  which  boL.nd 
themselves  to  come  to  each  other's  as- 
sistance by  signing  the  treaty  of  Parts. 

Two  years  ago.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  study 
mission  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
directed  attention  to  this  development, 
warning  about  the  consequences  of  dis- 
array in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Our  study  mi-ssion  did  not  propose  any 
reswdymade  solutions  or — as  seems  to  be 
the  fashion  these  days — lay  the  blame  for 
what  was  happening  to  NATO  at  the 
doorstep  of  one  of  our  traditional  allies. 

On  the  contrai-y,  our  mission  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  had  to  bear 
some  share  of  responsibility  for  those  de- 
velopments and  urged  that,  instead  of 
indulging  in  mutual  recriminations,  that 
all  of  us  ought  to  get  together  and  begin 
exploring  new  avenues,  new  approaches, 
which  could  help  us  revitalize  the  much- 
needed  alliance. 

As  we  know,  not  much  happened  dur- 
ing the  Intervening  2  years  until  this 
March,  when  General  de  Gaulle  pre- 
cipitated the  current  crLsls  by  withdraw- 
ing France  from  the  military  structure 
of  NATO.  Then  the  fat  was  in  the  fire, 
and  all  concerned  began  to  run  back  and 
forth,  wringing  their  hands,  and  trying 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  which 
confronts  us. 

Mr  Chairman,  during  the  past  3 
months  your  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
held  extensive  hearings  on  "The  Crisis 
in  NATO."  We  examined  not  only  the 
implications  of  the  French  withdrawal 
but  also  tho.se  underlying  causes  which 
appear  to  have  brought  it  about,  /nd 
while  our  suixommittee's  recommenda- 
tions have  not  been  finalized,  I  would  like 
to  outline  some  of  my  own  thoughts  on 
this  subject. 


This  brlrigs  me  back  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1966,  and  I  think  it  is 
Important  that  we  approve  this  legisla- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me,  first  of  all.  that  any 
talk  about  NATO  having  outlived  its  use- 
fulness Is  sheer  nonsense.  The  Soviet 
military  threat  is  as  real  today  as  it  was 
5  or  10  years  ago. 

There  are  more  than  120  Communist 
divisions  stationed  in  East  and  Central 
Europe,  poised  to  strike  whenever  our 
guard  becomes  sufficiently  lowered. 

Those  ground  forces  are  bolstered  by 
thousands  of  planes  and  a  very  large 
number  of  missiles  targeted  on  Western 
Europe. 

In  addition,  Soviet  penetration  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  the  surrounding  bodie.-  of  water,  has 
increased  substantially  in  the  last  few 
years. 

These  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 
The  Soviet  military  threat  has  not  re- 
ceded. On  the  contrary.  Communist 
military  capability  aimed  at  Western 
Europe — and,  ultimately,  at  the  rest  of 
the  free  world — continues  to  grow.  Must 
we  recall  Berlin,  Hungary,  Poland,  Cuba? 
History  does  repeat. 

The  military  alliance  embodies  in 
NATO  is,  therefore,  relevant — and  badly 
needed.  The  funds  in  the  bill  before  us. 
intended  for  our  contribution  to  the 
NATO  alliance  effort  in  Europe,  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  They  may  not  be 
very  large — but,  nonetheless,  they  are 
vital. 

Let  me  add  a  footnote  here  to  under- 
line the  importance  of  this  military  au- 
thorization for  NATO: 

In  recent  years,  as  troubles  developed 
in  other  areas,  it  has  become  our  custom 
to  cut  back  on  military  funds  for  the 
NATO  area. 

Time  after  time,  the  very  modest  pro- 
grams proposed  for  the  most  vulnerable 
region  of  NATO — particularly  for  Greece 
and  Tuikey — have  been  cut  back  and  the 
funds  diverted  to  other  regions. 

These  actions  on  our  part,  it  seems  to 
me,  open  up  something  of  a  "Credibility 
Gap"  with  regard  to  our  own  intentions 
toward  NATO — and  our  estimate  of  the 
threat  confronting  the  North  Atlantic 
community. 

You  cannot  cut  back  on  minimimi  pro- 
grams— and  cut  back  more  than  once — 
without  leaving  some  people  with  the 
impression  that  we  attach  less  impor- 
tance to  the  military  requirements  of 
NATO  than  we  do  to  those  of  some  other 
areas. 

Now  we  all  know  that  the  military 
posture  of  NATO  has  been  shaken  se- 
verely by  the  recent  French  actions.  Let 
us  not  compound  our  difficulties  during 
this  crucial  period  by  cutting  back,  or 
voting  down,  the  authorization  in  tlie 
bill  before  us.  It  is  needed  not  only  for 
what  it  will  accomplish  In  military  terms, 
but  also  because  of  its  psychological  im- 
pact In  attesting  to  our  continued  sup- 
port of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  reason 
why  the  passage  of  the  bill  before  us  is 
Important  from  the  standp>olnt  of  our 
stake  In — and  our  relations  with — the 
North  Atlantic  community  of  nations. 


As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  our  big 
problems  with  NATO  Is  that  the  zest  has 
gone  out  of  the  alliance. 

Years  ago.  we  were  bound  closely  to- 
gether by  our  common  dedication  to  the 
task  of  reconstructing  Western  Europe— 
by  the  inspiration  of  that  tremendou.s 
drive  for  peace  which  characterized  the 
postwar  period — and  by  the  movement 
for  Western  European  integration 
Those  elements — that  glue  which  held 
the  alliance  together — that  spirit  whicli 
inspired  our  efforts — arc  no  longci 
present. 

The  task  of  European  reconstruction 
is  finished. 

Tlie  drive  for  peace  floundered  on  the 
rocks  of  Soviet  intransigence. 

And  the  movement  for  Western  Eu- 
ropean integration  came  to  a  virtual 
standstill  for  reasons  which  are  too  com- 
plex to  be  discussed  in  the  few  minuU'> 
allowed  me  this  afternoon. 

Four  basic  reasons  are:  First,  the 
French  veto  of  Britain's  entry  into  the 
Common  Market;  second,  French  opposi- 
tions to  vesting  authority  in  suprana- 
tional European  bodies;  third,  the  agii- 
cultural  problem;  and  fourth,  concern 
that  the  rich.  Industrious,  and  expandinr; 
Germany  could  come  to  dominate  any 
Integrated  arrangement  In  Europe. 

What  we  need,  therefore.  Is  a  cause — 
and  a  task — which  would  transcend  the 
purely  military  aspect  of  NATO  and  pro- 
vide all  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community  with  the  direction  and  the 
unity  of  purpose,  which  were  once  a  part, 
of  the  alliance. 

We  have  such  a  task — such  motive  for 
unity — In  the  peaceful  endeavors  em- 
bodied In  our  war  against  the  traditional 
enemies  of  mankind:  want,  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  ignorance. 

This  is  the  war  which  we  wage  with 
the  economic  aid  authorizations  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

I  say,  let  us  not  give  up  the  fight.  Le: 
us  not  cripple  that  program.  Rather,  let 
us  continue  it  and  embark  upon  a  new 
offensive  by  trying  to  further  broaden  its 
scope  from  an  American  undertaking  to 
that  of  a  NATO- wide — or  North  Atlan- 
tic-wide— campaign  for  the  eradlcatio:; 
of  the  basic  causes  of  human  misery,  dis- 
order, and,  ultimately,  war. 

Here  Is  a  challenge — and  an  oppoi- 
timity — to  marshal  anew  the  energies 
and  the  resources  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community  for  a  peaceful  offensive 
which  equals  in  opportunity  and  Impor- 
tance anything  that  we  have  undertake:, 
jointly  during  the  past  17  years. 

NATO  needs  such  a  challenge.  Thf 
free,  prosperous,  energetic  countries  o! 
the  European  Continent  must  raise  then 
sights  above  the  immediate  concern  with 
their  own  material  well-being  and  re- 
gional security.  They  should  be  brought 
In  as  full  partners  Into  a  long-ranpe. 
closeiy  coordinated  program  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the 
developing  countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  anci 
of  other  areaiS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  o: 
1966.  I,  therefore,  ask  that  the  President 
call  for  a  conference  of  the  leaders  of  the 
North  Atlantic  conmaunlty  to  explore  and 
Initiate    such    a    new    Joint    drive    for 


peace — a  drive  dedicated  to  the  building 
of  the  only  solid  foundations  on  which 
la.sting  peace  can  exist  between  nations 
of  the  world. 
I  urge  all  to  support  H.R,  15750, 
Mrs,  BOLTON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Adair]. 

CALL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

P'ifty-eight  Members  arc  present,  not 
a  quonim.     The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
followmg  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names. 

I  Ron  No.   160] 

Abbltt  Farnsley  Pool 

B.indstra  Flynt  PoweU 

Barlr.R  Green,  Oreg,  Resnlck 

Barrett  Hafcen.  Calif.  Rhodes,  ArUe. 

Baitln  Hansen,  Idaho  Rivers.  Alaska 

Bell  HiULse:,,  Wa»h  lioblsou 

Boiling  Harsha  SI  Germain 

Burhnnan  Hawkni.s  Scheuer 

CaJlaway  Herlong  Schmidbauser 

C'eller  Ichord  Scott 

Colmcr  Jones.  Ala.  Senner 

Conable  Keogh  Sickles 

C'onyera  King.  N  Y,  Slsk 

Corman  Landrum  Smith,  Calif. 

Cumilntjham  LeR^ett  Smith.  Va. 

Davis.  Wl.s,  MrPall  Stephens 

D.iwson  Martin,  Ala,  Thompson.  N,J, 

Delaney  Mathlas  ToU 

Dk-kinton  Mattuiiaga  Trimble 

Dlggs  Mills  Tuck 

Downing  Mink  Tunney 

Edward.s,  Ala.  Morris  Van  Deerlln 

Edward,-.  Cal:f.  Morribon  Whltteu 

Edwurd.s,  La.  Murray  WiiUama    " 

Ellsworth  O'Brien  Willis 

Everett  O'Konskl  Wilson. 

Evlns.  Tenn,  O'Neal,  Ga  Charles  H 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  tlie  Whole  House  on  tlie  Stale  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  tlie  bill 
H.R.  15750,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  347  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
licrewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal, 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair],  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

^:r.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chahman,  at  tlie 
outset,  on  behalf  of  tliose  of  us  on  the 
minority  side,  I  must  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  who  led  us 
through  the  long  and  sometimes  trying 
days  of  these  hearings  and  the  markup 
of  the  bill.  We  are  appreciative  of  the 
leadership  she  gave  us. 

I  must  also  echo  the  gentlewoman's 
words  with  respect  to  the  patience  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  op- 
portunity that  he  offered  everyone  to  be 
heard. 

Now  I  come,  however,  to  a  somewhat 
less  pleasant  point.  In  past  years  we  In 
the  minority  had  prepared  our  views  to 
include  certain  sections  In  boldface 
type.  No  objection  has  been  raised  to 
this  practice.  This  year,  without  our 
consent  and  without  our  knowledge  when 
the  report  was  In  final  form  at  the  print- 
ers we  were  denied  this  privilege.    Had 


we  known  we  were  not  to  be  accorded 
this  privilege,  we  would  certainly  have 
prepared  our  remarks  In  a  somewhat 
different  manner. 

A  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
caused  us  some  chagrin  was  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  noted  upon  the  front  cover 
page  of  our  report  that  there  were  mi- 
nority views  or  supplemental  views.  In 
that  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  report  prepared  in  the  other  body 
upon  the  foreign  aid  legislation  this  year 
did  carr>-  such  a  notation,  I  say  that 
these  were  matters  of  some  concern  to 
those  of  us  who  filed  minority  views, 

Mr,  MORGAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr,  ADAIR,  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
chairman, 

Mr,  MORGAN,  Of  course,  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  the  removal  of  this  bold- 
faced type,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  pen- 
tlcman  knows  that  this  report  wa5  ac- 
companied by  supplemental  \1ews  of  five 
members  and  separate  views  by  one 
member  and  minority  \1ews  by  five  mem- 
bers. In  the  first  draft,  as  the  ecntle- 
man  said,  some  boldface  type  was  used 
In  the  committee  report.  The  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has 
requested  all  committees  to  hold  the  line 
and  help  reduce  printinp  costs.  Tlie  u.se 
of  boldface  type  is  not  approved  by  the 
joint  committee's  regulations  as  it  in- 
volves substantial  additional  labor  costs. 
Instructlon.s  were  therefore  i-ssued  to 
eliminate  it  from  both  the  committee  re- 
port and  any  \ieus  accompanying  it. 

This  was  a  matter  of  economy,  and  I 
am  .sure  the  gentleman  wants  to  save  a 
few  dollars  for  the  country.  That  is  why 
it  was  eliminated  from  the  report 

Mrs,  BOLTON  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr,  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs  BOLTON,  I  think  it  was  most 
unfortunate  that  this  was  done  as  it  was. 
because  the  previous  reports  in  years 
back  have  all  had  boldface  type,  which 
made  a  great  difference  in  the  way  it  was 
presented,  I  join  my  colleague  in  his 
deep  regret  at  this  omis.?lon, 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  just  want  to  say  in 
response  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  just  made  the  economy 
plea  this  year. 

Mrs,  BOLTON,  X  am  sorrj-  that  he  has 
that  point  of  view  about  the  few  things 
that  really  matter.  If  he  had  it  about 
things  that  did  not  matter,  it  would  be 
all  right, 

Mr,  AD.MR,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  since  the  type 
was  originally  in  bold  face  In  the  first 
prints,  it  is  difficult  for  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  to  see  how  an  economy  was 
effected  by  resetting  the  type  in  the 
normal  type  in  the  final  edition. 

Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  tliose  who  vote  for 
tills  authorization  bill  this  year  will  have 
the  distinction  of  having  voted  for  the 
largest  single  authorization  bill  In  the 
history  of  foreign  aid.  This  you  may  use 
in  your  press  releases  to  your  folks  at 
home.  This  bill  in  total  provides  an  au- 
thorization of  approximately  $13.8  bil- 
lion. Admittedly  that  is  not  all  for  this 
year.    Basically  the  bill  Is  a  2-vear  au- 


thorization bill  with  5-year  provisions  for 
development  loans  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  but  the  amount  authorized  tills 
year,  I  rejX'at.  is  the  largest  of  any  single 
foreign  aid  authorization  in  the  histoi-y 
of  this  program, 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  many  other  u-ays 
this  is  a  program  of  staggering  pro- 
portions. In  this  year's  bill  there  is  pro- 
vision for  economic  aid  to  72  nations  in 
the  world,  plus  carrj'over  assistance  to 
10  additional  nations, 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  is  also  provision 
for  military  aid  to  55  nations  in  the 
world  contained  in  this  year's  bill, 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  in  this  bill  we  pro- 
po.se  to  give  assLstance.  either  economic 
or  military,  or  both,  to  84  nations  in  the 
world,  and  to  that  figure  must  be  added 
the  10  nations  to  which  I  referred  a  mo- 
ment ago  where  there  are  still  carrjover 
funds  to  be  expended. 

So.  Mr,  Chairman,  it  all  adds  up  to  the 
fact  that  foreign  assistance  is  t>eing  given 
to  94  nation?  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  jxiint  is  .some- 
times made  that  t.'ie  AID  procram  is 
shrinking  and  that  countries  are  being 
removed  from  its  purview.  It  is  true  that 
a  few  have  been  so  removed,  but  ba.sed 
upon  the  figures  that  I  have  ju.st  pre- 
sented to  the  Commi:tee,  it  can  bo  said 
that  the  process  of  shrinking  this  AID 
program  is  one  which  is  proceeding  very 
slowly. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of 
the  Com.mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tMr  Mor- 
gan] In  his  remarks  a  little  while  ago 
pointed  out  that  contained  in  this  bill 
are  really  many  programs,  TTiat  is  cer- 
tainly true.  However,  that  line  of 
tliought  .should  be  carried  still  farther, 

Mr,  Chai.'-man,  in  the  whole  of  our  AID 
program  to  the  countries  of  the  world 
there  are  many  other  programs  than  are 
encompassed  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  On  page  77  of  the  House  report  we 
have  set  forth  a  number  of  these  pro- 
grams which  include  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
food-for-r>eace  program,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  which, 
when  taken  together  with  this  year's 
programs,  total  over  $5,5  'oillion  in  the 
overall  areas  of  foreign  assistance  of  one 
kind  or  another  that  the  citizens  of  this 
countrj-  are  extending  in  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  been 
made,  as  I  ju.st  remarked,  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  slirlnkhig  the  program  by 
removing  certain  countries  from  it. 
However,  it  is  Interesting  to  ob.sen-e  that 
while  a  somewhat  less  number  than  the 
maximum  in  pa.st  years  is  receiving  aid 
this  year,  the  number  of  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  AID  agency  is  at  a  near 
alltimehigh, 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  a  bit  incon- 
sistent for  us  to  .say  that  we  are  reducing 
the  program  and  reducing  the  number  of 
countries  to  which  it  applies,  but  yet 
find  it  necessary-  to  employ  several  thou- 
sand additional  people  to  administer  the 
program 

We  have  spoken  already  In  the  course 
of  this  general  debate  about  the  fact  that 
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this  Is  for  the  most  part  a  2 -year  exten- 
sion of  the  program.  Many  of  us  obje<  t 
to  that  and  feel  that  it  should  be  only  a 
1-year  extension. 

Opportunity  will  be  offered  for  a  fulUr 
discussion  of  this  point  when  an  amend- 
ment is  offered  to  make  the  bUl  a  1-year 
rather,  than  a  2-year  proposal. 

However,  it  ought  to  be  pointed  oi.t 
now  that  among  the  reasons  for  desir- 
ing a  1-year  bill  are  these— first  of  all, 
in  a  world  of  very  rapidly  changing  cor  - 
ditions,  certainly  the  authorizing  legi;- 
lation  which  is  the  policymaking  legiii- 
lation.  deserves  and  needs  to  be  reviewed 
at  least  once  every  year. 

We  are  told  that  flexibility  is  needfd 
In  the  program  because  of  these  rapid  y 
changing  world  conditions.  But  If  ve 
are  to  give  It  maximum  flexibility  wit"! 
congressional  oversight  and  approval,  W'» 
must  then  have  a  1-year  program  instead 
of  a  multiyear  program  as  here  providei. 

Second,  and  I  thinlt  validly,  there  are 
those  who  say,  if  we  were  to  have  a  i- 
year  program,  then  this  is  out  of  step 
this  year  and  that  a  new  2-year  prograa  , 
if  there  were  one,  should  be  authorized 
in  the  first  year  of  each  new  Congress 
so  that  Members  would  have  the  benefit 
of  the  debate  on  the  program  and  would 
have  the  knowledge  of  the  committee 
and  would  be  better  able  to  evaluate  th? 
program  and  the  needs  of  the  program. 

I  repeat.  I  think  there  Is  a  considerable 
degree  of  validity  to  that  argument. 

The  third  point  in  favor  of  the  l-yea* 
program  is  the  retention  of  congressional 
control.  We  cannot  control  the  program 
as  we  need  to  do  and  ought  to  do  if  we 
do  not  have  the  annual  legislative  over- 
sight functions. 

So,  I  would  urge  Members  when  oppor- 
tunity offers,  as  it  will  be  offered,  to  re- 
store this  to  the  1-year  program. 

It  can  be  said  when  the  measure  first 
came  before  the  committee  for  markup 
purposes  that  it  was  In  the  form  of  a  1- 
year  program.  And  only  after  certain 
action  was  taken  in  the  other  body  did 
it  then  become  necessary  through  a  se- 
ries of  amendments  to  increase  it  to  a  2- 
year  basis. 

A  few  words  now  about  Vietnam.  In 
the  first  place.  It  is  Important  to  recall 
that  there  Is  no  military  money  for  VU  t- 
nam  in  this  bill.  Economic  money— yes. 
Military  money — no.  That,  as  all  Mem- 
bers know,  is  now  being  handled  In  the 
Department  of  E)ef en.se  authorizatian 
and  appropriation  bills. 

We  have  been  told  through  the  years 
in  the  past  that  aid  through  military  as- 
sistance particularly  is  valuable  to  us 
because  it  permits  us  to  have  on  the 
fighting  fronts  of  the  world,  soldiers — not 
American  soldiers — but  soldiers  of  for- 
eign countries  at  far  less  cost  than  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  American  soldiers 

But  as  we  find  ourselves  now  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  one  Is  bound  to  ask  the 
question;  Of  what  value  Is  It  to  main- 
tain soldiers  at  less  cost  than  it  takes  to 
maintain  American  soldiers  If  those  other 
soldiers  are  not  present  there  to  help  us 
when  we  need  help? 

How  many  are  giving  us  assistance  In 
Vietnam  now? 

Of  the  cotmtries  that  receive  swsUt- 
ance  from  us — South  Korea  is  there  In 
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force  with  her  soldiers  and  is  doing  an 
excellent  job. 

The  PhiUpplnes  are  preparing  to  send 
some  troops. 

Of  the  countries  that  are  not  receiving 
aid.  but  are  giving  us  assistance  In  Viet- 
nam-there is  only  Australia  and  New- 
Zealand. 

When  you  have  said  that — you  have 
said  It  all. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  are  all  these 
troops  that  we  have  been  supporting  and 
equipping  and  tralnmg  through  the  years 
so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
maintain  such  large  American  forces  in 
time  of  need?  Where  are  they  now  when 
we  need  them?  It  seems  to  me.  if  there 
is  one  point  where  criticism  can  legiti- 
mately be  leveled  at  the  military  pro- 
gram, it  Is  in  that  area. 

Each  year  we  have  found  it  wortli 
while  and  helpful  to  examine  briefly  the 
question  of  pipeline — the  amount  of 
funds  provided  in  previous  years  and  not 
expended.  Members  will  note  that  in  the 
minority  views  we  have  appended,  as  we 
have  In  past  years,  a  detailed  schedule 
showing  the  pipeline  as  it  exists  with 
respect  to  various  countries. 

To  consider  some  of  the  figures  In 
broad  outline — and  I  am  speaking  now 
in  round  numbers  and  approximations — 
a  year  ago  at  this  time,  when  we  debated 
this  bill,  it  was  estimated  that  the  pipe- 
line was  about  $6.2  billion— notice, 
almost  double  the  amount  of  the  current 
appropriation.  This  year  the  estimated 
pipeline  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will 
be  a  half  billion  higher,  about  $6.7  bil- 
lion, on  the  basis  of  AID'S  estimates. 
Thus  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  pipeline 
has  increased  by  approximately  one-half 
billion  dollars. 

Those  who  care  to  examine  the  sched- 
ules to  which  I  have  referred  will  find 
many  Interesting  data  there,  but  just  to 
call  attention  to  one  or  two,  we  have  been 
critical  for  many  years  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Congo  at  Brazzaville,  which 
is  largely  dominated,  as  all  here  know, 
by  the  Communists,  and  Inspired  by  the 
Chlne.se  Communists.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  there  Is  still  In  the  pipe- 
line for  that  Communist-dominated 
country  the  sum  of  $466,000. 

An  even  more  striking  flgui-e.  perhaps, 
is  that  with  respect  to  Cambodia.  We 
read  day  after  day  in  the  news  accounts 
that  the  Government  of  Cambodia  Is 
giving  sanctuary  to  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces.  So  It  may  sur- 
prise some  here,  as  indeed  It  did  me,  to 
di-scover  that  there  still  appears  in  the 
pipeline  for  that  country,  for  develop- 
ment grants  the  sum  of  $1,382,000. 
With  respect  to  this  amount  AID  offi- 
cials advised  me  just  this  morning  that 
they  did  not  know  at  what  rate  It  would 
go  or  what  It  was  being  used  for. 

In  the  light  of  that  sort  of  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  does  not  appear  that  It  is 
not  worthwhile  to  oppose  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Here,  I  repeat,  is  a  country 
which  gives  sanctuary  to  our  enemies, 
and  yet  we  have  money  In  the  program, 
and  still  expect  to  spend  it,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  that  country. 

I  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is 
reprehensible  and  ill  advised.  On  bal- 
ance, having  in  the  pipeline  $6.7  billion. 


almost  double  the  amount  requested  for 
the  appropriations  this  year  under  this 
bill,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  well 
rest,  and  not  appropriate  additional 
money  this  year,  and  that  we  should  take 
a  long,  hard,  careful  look  at  the  program 
as  person  after  person  has  recognized 
needs  to  be  done,  and  I  am  sure,  then, 
that  those  parts  which  are  good  and 
worthwhile  could  be  preserved  and  writ- 
ten into  new  law  and  could  provide  u.s 
with  the  ability  to  assist  our  friends, 
the  ability  to  strengthen  our  own  inter- 
national ties,  and  to  enlarge  our  military 
effort.  If  need  be,  at  a  greatly  lowered 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  KiNGl. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  present  bill.  The 
purpose  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
program  is  to  help  realize  the  potential 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Our 
aid  Is  only  to  Inject  the  initial  capital, 
technical  know-how,  and  men  to  get  the 
development  process  underway.  In  other 
words,  our  aid  is  a  catalyst  to  start  the 
reaction,  which,  once  underway,  is  no 
longer  needed.  And  the  reaction  must 
be  a  total  comm'tment  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient  countries  to  help  themselves  In 
every  aspect  of  their  own  development. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  for- 
eign aid  message; 

Althougli  we  recognize  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  isolation,  we  do  not  embrace  the 
equally  futile  prospect  of  total  and  endless 
dependence.  The  United  States  can  never  do 
more  than  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  themselves.  They  must 
supply  moet  of  the  capitiU.  the  know-how- 
and  the  will  to  progress.  If  they  do.  we  can 
and  will  help.  If  they  do  not,  nothing  we 
can  supply  will  substitute. 

The  proposed  foreign  aid  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1967  puts  a  justifiable  emphasis  on 
self-help.  Our  successes  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, Greece,  Taiwan  and  elsewhere  have 
been  due  to  a  combination  of  outside  help 
with  the  detei-mlned  self-improvement 
efforts  of  the  countries  themselves. 

In  Taiwan,  for  example,  one  can  see 
clearly  the  results  of  self-help.  It  Is 
one  of  27  coimtries  in  which  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  has  been  terminated, 
and  though  It  Is  far  from  rich  by  our 
standards.  Its  economy  Is  now  growlna 
under  Its  own  Impetus.  A  recent  study 
of  Taiwan  concluded  that  without  Amer- 
ican assistance  it  would  have  taken  Tai- 
wan at  least  40  years  to  achieve  self- 
supporting  growth,  instead  of  the  15 
years  It  actually  did  take.  But  the  same 
study  emphasized  that  the  key  element 
In  Taiwan's  Success  was  what  the  coun- 
try did  for  it.self . 

The  20  countries  receiving  major  AID 
development  assistance  have  an  average 
gross  national  product  of  $120  per  capita. 
Yet  these  nations  contribute  an  average 
of  $6  for  evei-y  one  AID  dollar  from  a 
country  where  per  capita  GNP  now 
stands  at  better  than  $3,000  per  year. 

Insistence  on  self-help  meams  that  the 
United  States  may  require  a  country  to 
make  some  economic  reforms  or  conunlt- 
ments  as  a  prerequisite  to  financial  as- 
sistance.   Self-help  frequently  goes  be- 


yond the  scope  of  any  individual  project 
to  Include  such  things  as  the  revision  of 
a  tax  system  to  make  it  more  effective 
and  more  equitable  or  the  enactment  of 
stringent  fiscal  measures  to  insure  that 
inflation  does  not  wipe  out  temporary 
gains. 

The  AID  program  for  fi.scal  1967  will 
continue  to  enforce  strictly  the  Agency's 
requirements  for  self-help.  Recently, 
one  loan  was  held  up  and  no  new  loans 
were  authorized  for  a  full  year  in  a  Latin 
American  country  that  did  not  take  the 
agreed  st«ps  to  improve  its  balance-of- 
payments  management  and  to  end  its 
budget  deficit. 

Another  profzram  loan,  to  an  Asian 
countrj',  was  approved  with  the  condi- 
tion that  the  nation  eliminate  a  licens- 
ing system  that  slowed  the  imix)rt  of 
needed  raw  materials,  stifled  private 
sector  growth  and  Invited  corruption. 
The  country  complied  with  these  condi- 
tions, and  the  reform  led  to  a  sharp  spurt 
in  private  mdustrial  output  and  an  end 
to  black  market  dealings  in  the  freed 
items. 

The  requirement  of  .self-help  fills  sev. 
eral  purposes.  It  hastens  the  recipient 
nation's  progress  toward  self-sufficiency. 
It  Insures  that  American  tax  money  goes 
only  to  those  countries  that  are  inter- 
ested enough  to  shoulder  the  greater 
share  of  the  cost.  And  it  gives  the  de- 
veloping nation  a  jiLstifiable  sense  of 
pride  in  its  own  accomplishments. 

The  foreign  aid  program  for  fi.scal 
1967  IS  strengthened  by  its  emphasis  on 
self-help.  America  has  the  resources  to 
assist  tho.se  who  are  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  in  their  own  behalf. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  FrelinghuysenI. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  H.R. 
15750,  although  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  certain  provisions  in  it. 

To  begin  with.  I  should  like  to  join  in 
the  compliments  which  have  been  paid 
both  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee  for  his  usual  understand- 
ing of  all  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee and  their  differences  and  for 
his  levelhandedness  in  dealing  with 
a  complicated  problem. 

I  should  like  to  join  also  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  ranking  Republican  on  our 
committee,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio, 
who  has  been  an  Inspiration  to  us  all. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  have 
already  described  in  some  detail  the 
various  provisions  of  the  bill  now  before 
us.  For  that  rea.son  I  shall  confine  my 
own  remarks  to  a  discussion  of  one  of 
the  major  recommendations  regarding 
the  foreign  aid  program  which  the  Presi- 
dent made  this  year. 

Let  me  simply  say  in  passing  that  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  decided 
against  one  of  Mr.  John.sons  two  major 
recommendations,  that  the  military  aid 
program  and  the  economic  assistance  be 
considered  separately.  The  bill  we  are 
now  discussing  authorizes  both  military 
and  economic  aid. 

I  should  like  to  talk  about  the  other 
major  recommendation. 

The  President  on  February  1  In  his 
special  message  to  Congress  on  foreign 


aid  made  an  urgent  request  for  5-year 
authorizations  both  for  our  military  and 
economic  aid  programs.  This  has  turned 
out  to  be  his  most  noteworthy  and  con- 
trover.slal  proposed  change  m  the  pres- 
ent program.  Indeed,  as  the  debate  to- 
day indicates,  the  multiyear  authoriza- 
tion promises  to  be  a  major  bone  of  con- 
t.ention. 

The  administration  requested  a  5-year 
authorization  for  foreign  aid  for  two 
basic  reasons.  One  might  be  described 
as  intense  solicitude  for  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  These 
annual  reviews  by  the  two  committees, 
the  argument  runs,  are  tedious,  time 
consuming,  and  not  always  productive. 
If  relieved  of  this  annual  burden  of  an 
overall  review,  these  committees  could 
spend  their  time  to  better  advantage. 
Indeed,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee  only  this  afternoon  has 
particularly  stressed  this  argument  with 
respect  to  long-term  authorizations. 

The  other  argument  might  be  de- 
scribed as  primarily  psychological,  seek- 
ing to  bolster  the  confidence  of  the  re- 
cipient countries.  As  the  AID  Adminis- 
trator. David  Bell,  expressed  it,  a  5-year 
authorization  will  give  the  countries 
involved  "a  more  solid  basis  for  under- 
standing what  they  can  anticipate  if 
they  accomplish  the  kinds  of  .self-help 
activities"  which  the  United  States  con- 
siders desirable. 

Well,  what  kind  of  a  ca.<:e  was  made 
during  the  hearings  for  these  two  argu- 
ments? Certainly  the  testimony  was  un- 
dramatic  in  spite.  I  might  say.  of  the 
chairman's  warning  to  Secretary  Rusk 
that  "your  shop  is  going  to  have  to  make 
a  good  strong  argument  for  a  multi- 
year  authorization.  Some  real  ammu- 
nition," he  continued,  "will  have  to  be 
developed  during  these  hearings  before 
we  will  be  able  to  sell  a  multiyear  au- 
thorization to  the  House." 

Certainly  the  provision  for  a  2-year 
authorization  which  the  committee  Is 
recommending  and  which  is  found  in 
this  bill  indicates  a  partial  response  to 
the  administration's  argument  that  our 
committee  works  too  hard  and  with  too 
little  effectiveness.  But  the  resjwnse  is 
far  less  than  the  President  had  re- 
quested. 

As  the  committee  report  indicates,  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  Important  at  least  every  2 
years  and  can  best  be  assured  by  a  re- 
newal of  the  basic  authorization." 

The  testimony  reveals  little  evidence 
of  why  recipient  countries  need  more 
a.ssurance  than  they  now  have  as  to  the 
long-range  plans  and  generosity  of  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  con- 
tended Uiat  a  5-year  authorization  would 
represent,  and  I  quote,  "tentative  con- 
gressional approval"  of  our  willingness  to 
provide  financial  support  for  long-range 
planning  by  the  recipient  countries. 
However,  since  appropriations  for  these 
programs  will  remain  on  an  annual  basis, 
it  is  hard  to  see  just  why  recipient  coun- 
tries wotild  act  differently  if  our  aid  pro- 
gram were  to  be  authorized  over  a  period 
of  years. 


In  any  event  the  President's  specific 
request  for  a  5-year  authorization  was 
rejected  by  the  committee — indeed.  I 
would  hazard  the  guess  that  it  was  not 
even  seriously  considered  by  most  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  "free- 
ing" Congress  from  what  Mr  Johnson 
described  as  "the  burden  of  an  annual 
review  of  basic  legislation."  there  is  little, 
if  any.  sentiment  for  an  authorization 
for  a  period  of  as  long  as  5  years.  If 
Congress  were  to  provide  such  an  author- 
ity this  year,  for  example,  there  wotild 
be  no  overall  review  of  foreign  aid  by 
either  the  90th  Congress,  to  be  elected 
this  November,  or  by  the  gist  Congress, 
to  be  elected  in  November  1968  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  House  approving 
such  a  change  in  present  procedures,  no 
matter  how  strong  the  pressures  from 
the  White  House, 

The  committee  bill  does,  however,  in- 
corporate a  provision  authorizing  a  2- 
year  program.  Strong  dissents  from 
that  recommendation  can  be  foimd  in 
the  committee  report.,  on  pages  64-65  and 
75-76. 

At  this  FKjint,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
point  out  that  the  House  conferees  last 
year  were  deadlocked  for  weeks  over  this 
question  of  a  multiyear  authorization. 
As  a  conferee  myself,  last  year  I  agreed 
to  the  following  language: 

As  conference  discussions  continued.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  although  the  House  con- 
ferees could  not  agree  to  a  blanket  2-year 
authorization  under  present  conditions,  they 
were  not  irrevocably  opposed  to  authorizing 
foreign  aid  funds  for  longer  than  a  year 
regardless  of  circumstances 

1.  During  consideration  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1966,  House  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  conference  will  urge  their 
colleagues  to  examine  with  the  greatest  care 
such  proposals  as  may  be  submitted  authoriz- 
ing foreign  aid  programs  for  2  or  more 
years.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
approved  authorizations  for  various  aspects 
of  the  programs  for  periods  of  2  years  or 
longer  on  a  number  of  occasions  In  the  past, 
and  the  House  conferees  are  prepared  to  sug- 
gest the  consideration  of  longer  term  au- 
thorizations, taking  into  account  the  de- 
mands on  the  U.S.  budget  and  the  nature 
of  the  world  situation   next   year. 

If  2-year  authorizations  were  made,  the 
authorizing  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  might  direct  their  attention  in  alter- 
nate years  primarily  to  a  review  of  aid  poli- 
cies and  an  evaluation  of  operations  rather 
than  focusing  on  the  programs  submitted  by 
the  Executive  for  the  year  to  come. 

This  language  was  inserted.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  response  to  the  reluctant  de- 
cision of  the  conferees  from  the  other 
body  that  they  should  recede  from  their 
provision  for  a  2-year  authorization. 

While  I  personally  have  reservations  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  even  a  2-year  author- 
ization. I  cotild  not  say  today  that  I 
would  be  "irrevocably  opposed "  to  a 
longer  authorization  "regardless  of  cir- 
cumstances." Nor,  in  the  language  of 
the  conference  report,  could  I  argue 
against  examining  "with  the  greatest 
care"  such  proixxsals. 

The  problem  is  that  the  world  today 
remains  most  unsettled. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  him- 
self says  we  must  accept  the  world  as  it 
is  today,  and  the  circumstances  have  not 
improved  since  last  summer. 
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The  changes  throughout  the  world 
within  the  next  12  months  are  almost 
sure  to  be  of  a  character  which  will  de- 
mand a  thorough  reappraisal  of  our  en- 
tire aid  program  next  year.  Further- 
more, the  fact  IS  that  our  aid  progran 
goes  to  so  many  countries  and  for  sd 
many  different  reasons  that  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  it  will  continue  to  need  the 
kind  of  scrutiny  which  an  annual  au- 
thorization provides.  Tliat  such  an  ap- 
praisal takes  time,  and  occupies  boti 
concessional  committees  and  Important 
members  of  the  executive  branch  is 
surely  no  reason  for  not  exercising  our 
legislative  responsibilities  each  year. 

Certainly  the  suggestion  that  a  2-year 
authorization  be  now  approved  Is  easy 
to  criticize  If.  as  the  administratio  i 
contends,  a  5-year  authorization  is  es- 
sential to  promote  long-range  plannln? 
and  to  provide  stability  and  continuity, 
that  objective  will  not  be  achieved  by  v 
niggardly  2-year  program. 

Furthermore,  for  this  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  to  attempt  to  bind  a 
new  90th  Congre.ss  when  it  convenes  ne}:t 
year  would  seem  an  obvious  mistake*. 
Surely  If  a  longer  authorization  has  merit 
It  should  be  considered  next  year,  when 
the  newly  elected  Representatives  to  the 
90th  Congress  first  meet.  In  short,  the 
committee's  suggestion  that  a  2-year  au- 
thorization be  approved  now  is  neithiT 
fish  nor  fowl  It  deserves  no  suppo"t 
from  the  executive  branch,  nor  fro  n 
Congress. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chainnan,  would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  with  me  that 
long-range  planning  can,  should,  and 
does  go  forward  in  many  instances  when 
the  authorization  is  not  made  for  such  a 
long  period  of  lime?  This  program— I 
have  seen  a  number  of  cases  where  plan- 
ning over  a  considerable  period  of  years 
has  gone  forward,  and  I  feel  properly  so, 
even  though  the  authorization  has  not 
been  determined. 

Therefore,  Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  the 
argument  that  there  must  be  the  author- 
ization In  hand  before  planning  proceeds 
fails. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  witii  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a 
long-term  authorization  or  a  multiyear 
authorization  of  any  kind  in  order  to 
make  possible  and  to  encouiage  long- 
time planning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  himself, 
in  answer  to  questions  put  by  me  pointed 
out  that  they  had  long-range  plans  bcth 
for  Greece  and  Turkey.  I  questioned 
the  usefulness  of  such  projects  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  no  idea  of  the 
relationship  between  those  two  countries 
and  what  such  relationship  will  be  over 
a  5-year  period  But  there  is  no  reason 
that  long-range  planning  can  and  is  tie- 
ing  done  even  though  we  are  on  an  an- 
nual authorization  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  examine  more 
closely  the  reasons  for  the  request  for  "a 
multiyear  authorization."  If  they  tire 
convincing,  perhaps  Congress  should 
change  its  ways.    If  the  reasons  are  riot 


convincing,  surely  we  should  continue 
with  the  present  method  of  annual  au- 
thorizations of  foreign  aid  programs. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  President's 
position.  In  his  February  message,  Mr. 
Johnson  made  clear  his  determination 
to  make  "the  basic  changes  the  times  de- 
mand, to  carry  forward  the  l)est  of  what 
we  are  now  doing  in  the  less  developed 
world,  and  cut  out  the  worst." 

Times  are  changing,  the  President 
says,  and  we  must  respond  to  those 
changes,  The  foreign  aid  program,  he 
declares,  has  had  the  "most  sober  and 
searching  review."  and  as  a  result,  he 
recommends  various  changes.  After 
questioning  the  merit  of  each  program, 
the  President  proposes  to  make  "the 
basic  changes  which  the  times  demand." 
At  the  same  time,  however,  Congre.ss  is 
being  asked  to  do  considerably  less 
Rather  than  to  look  into  the  merits  of 
programs  and  consider  basic  changes, 
Congress  Is  asked  to  provide  a  long-term 
authorization.  Why?  A  5-year  author- 
ization is  needed,  the  President  asserted, 
"to  signify  the  depth  of  our  commitment 
to  those  who  help  themselves." 

Apparently  attempting  to  allay  the 
fears  of  some  In  Congress,  the  President 
then  specified  that — 

Annual  congressional  con.slderatlon  of  both 
economic  and  military  programs  will  he 
maintained  through  full  annual  presenta- 
tions before  the  substantive  commltleefi.  If 
they  so  desire,  a-s  well  as  through  the  annual 
appropriation  process. 

What  then  Ls  the  ba,slc  reason  for  this 
request  that  Congress  abdicate,  at  least 
partially,  its  responsibility?  We  need,  it 
is  argued,  a  longer  authorization  to  re- 
assure those  whom  we  plan  to  aid.  Hav- 
ing only  given  some  $120  billion  since 
the  foreign  aid  program  began  some  20 
years  ago,  we  now  apparently  must  do 
more,  "to  signify  the  depth  of  our  com- 
mitment," 

However,  In  order  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  giving  the  recipients  of 
our  aid  the  a.ssurancc  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  our  generosity,  the 
President  in  his  message  cut  the  ground 
out  from  under  the  other  major  argu- 
ment for  a  long-term  authorization. 
During  hearings  on  the  bill,  much  was 
made  of  the  point  that  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  was  too  busy  with  Its 
annual  review  of  foreign  aid  to  help  as 
much  as  It  should.  As  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  put  it: 

From  a  purely  practical  point  erf  view.  I 
thinlc  you  and  we  can  better  epend  our  time 
than  by  constantly  reviewing  the  total  pro- 
gram In  the  rather  stereotyped  fashion  which 
Ls  required  .  .  . 

What  does  the  President  think  of  tliis 
argument  of  his  Secretai-y  of  Defense? 
Not  much.  The  President  emphasized 
that  full  annual  presentations  before  the 
substantive  committees  would  provide 
Congress  with  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  foreign  aid  program  each  year, 
in  addition  to  the  annual  apprcHjrlatlon 
process.  His  only  hint  of  a  change  in 
the  present  methods  was  his  suggestion 
that  these  annual  reviews  would  be 
maintained  and  I  emphasize  the  point — 
only  if  desired  by  the  substantive  com- 
mittees. 


What  the  administration  is  seeking.  In 
other  words,  is  a  way  to  get  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, "off  the  hook."  If  they  want  no  an- 
nual review,  they  should  be  under  no 
compulsion.  Indeed,  as  David  Ball,  Di- 
rector of  AID,  put  It: 

A  multiyear  authorization  would  In  fact 
permit  the  committee,  in  my  humble  opinion 
to  do  a  better  Job  of  inspecting.  Investigating 
reviewing  and  understanding  the  elements  of 
this  program  than  the  annual  authortea- 
tion  process  peniUts. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  a  basic  reason  for  a 
multiyear  authorization  is  the  conten- 
tion that  Congress  now  is  doing  a  poor 
job  In  overseeing  the  aid  program.  Freed 
of  the  burden  of  an  annual  review,  it  is 
argued,  the  legislative  branch  mleht  be 
more  effective  in  overseeing  what  is  be- 
ing done.  As  Secretary  of  State  I>ean 
Ru.sk  put  it  in  his  tactful  way: 

These  annual  hearings,  in  general  across 
the  board,  may  not  always  bring  to  bear  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  committee  In 
helping  us  dig  into  some  of  the  detaUs  of 
the  program  In  which  the  Judgment  and 
advice  of  the  Committee  could  be  very  help- 
ful. 

This  theme  of  congressional  InefUci- 
ency  and  ineffectiveness  was  repeated 
constantly  during  the  hearings.  Though 
Secretary  Rusk  was  frank  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  he  would  be  "somewhat  pre- 
sumptuous" to  advocate  a  long-term  au- 
thorization solely  on  the  basis  of  "how 
Congress  spends  its  time."  the  general 
argtiment  was  the  Congress  through  an- 
nual reviews  is  simply  spinning  Its 
wheels.  To  help  out  "the  sapless 
branch,"  the  administration  is  advocat- 
ing a  new  approach. 

To  compound  the  confusion,  I  .should 
like  to  refer  to  the  problem  which  Con- 
gress faced  last  year  before  foreign  aid 
received  the  necessary  stamp  of  approval. 
Last  year,  it  should  be  remembered,  the 
President  did  not  even  request  a  long- 
term  authorization.  It  was  the  other 
body,  or  the  committee  of  the  other  body 
most  directly  concerned,  which  felt  it 
was  imposed  upon  because  it  had  to  re- 
view foreign  aid  every  12  months.  Now 
we  are  led  to  understand  that  despite 
"the  great  temptation"  of  being  relieved 
of  the  necessity  for  annual  reviews,  the 
committee  of  the  other  body  now  feels 
there  should  be  "at  least  an  annual  re- 
view" of  foreign  aid  by  the  policy  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  "at  least  until  the 
world  situation  stabilizes  somewhat." 

What  an  awkard  situation  for  our 
President,  Last  year  the  House  success- 
fully turned  aside  a  bid  by  the  other 
body  for  a  multiyear  authorization  for 
foreign  aid.  In  part  because  there  had 
been  no  Presidential  request.  This  year 
the  President's  request  Is  flatly  rejected 
by  the  other  body,  even  with  respect  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  devel- 
opment loan  program,  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  multiyear  authorizations  was 
apparently  well  established. 

The  administration  may  well  find  itself 
In  an  awkward  position  also  if  the  pro- 
posed 2-year  authorization  should  be 
written  Into  the  law.  The  President 
asked,  as  part  of  his  5 -year  authoriza- 
tion "package."  for  "open  ended"  au- 
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thorlzations  for  most  of  his  programs. 
Instead  of  specific  dollar  ceilings,  the  ad- 
ministration asked  for  "such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary." 

The  committee  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
authorizes  specific  amounts  for  the  var- 
lou.s  programs,  for  both  the  fiscal  year 
1967  and  1968.  Since  no  attempt  was 
made  to  indicate  what  might  actually  be 
needed  in  the  fiscal  year  1968.  the  com- 
mittee simply  e-stablishcd  the  same  ceil- 
ing for  1967  and  1968.  This  may  give 
tiio  administrators  of  the  program  .some 
real  headaches. 

The  committee  is  quite  frank  in  its 
evaluation  of  the  1968  ceiling.  Indeed, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  this  aft- 
ernoon went  so  far  as  to  praise  this  finan- 
cial ceiling. 

Tlie  committee  report  asserts: 

It  is  expected  liiat  tlie  executive  will  not 
develop  plans  for  fiscal  1968  which  contem- 
plate any  increase  in  foreign  aid  Rather 
than  expanding  the  programs  already  under 
way  or  seeking  new  ways  in  which  to  operate, 
those  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
military  and  economic  assistance  should  re-" 
examine  their  priorities  in  an  effort  to  ac- 
complish more  with  less  money. 

If  the  administration  seeks  more  flex- 
ibility, and  an  opportunity  for  more  ef- 
fective and  long-ranse  planninp.  it  can 
hardly  be  overjoyed  at  the  establishment 
of  a  rigid  and  completely  arbitrary 
financial  ceihng  for  the  fi.scal  vear  1968. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersev. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentlemen  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  An.^^iR  l, 
has  raised  a  question  regarding  aid  funds 
in  the  pipeline  earmarked  for  Cambodia. 
First  let  me  say  there  arc  no  such  funds 
for  Cambodia  in  this  bill.  The  funds  in 
the  pipeline  for  Cambodia  were  obligated 
at  the  time  we  cut  off  aid  to  Cambodia. 
This  money  was  used  to  pay  the  costs  of 
maintaining  certain  Cambodian  students 
studying  in  the  United  States, 

If  we  had  refused  to  continue  their 
support  it  would  not  have  been  in  our 
interest  to  have  them  go  home  dis- 
gruntled and  disenchanted.  There  were 
.some  who  could  not  go  home  because 
they  opposed  the  anti-Amcncan  views 
of  their  government. 

This  decision  as  to  the  students  was 
made  in  consultation  with  the  congres- 
sional committees. 

In  addition  there  is  a  .small  reserve  to 
pay  off  any  claims  of  U.S.  contractors 
who  were  building  highways  and  doing 
other  work  in  Cambodia  when  the  pro- 
gram was  terminated. 

None  of  the  money  involved  goes  to 
Cambodia.  The  funds  earmarked  for 
the  students  go  to  American  universities 
and  the  hving  costs  are  sj^ent  in  this 
country'.  Even  the  air  fare  transporting 
them  home  is  spent  on  American  car- 
riers. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  do  not  have  the 
time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  must  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  supplied  him  is  at 
variance  with  the  information  which 
was  supplied  me  also  within  the  last  few 


hours.  I  was  told  that  the  money  was 
there,  that  it  would  be  spent,  and  that 
no  plans  were  then  firm  for  its  expen- 
diture. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER,  That  basically  is 
correct.  There  are  no  firm  plans.  But 
this  money  is  in  reserve  to  continue  the 
maintenance  costs  of  the  students  here 
and  to  get  them  back  home;  also  to  reim- 
burse any  American  contractors  for  ter- 
minating the  services  that  they  were 
perfoiming  at  the  time  aid  was  cut  off. 
So,  regardless  of  what  happens,  the 
money  will  not  go  to  Cambodia.  It  will 
remain  here  in  tlie  United  States  to  ter- 
minate and  to  pay  the  costs  that  were 
entailed  as  a  result  of  the  cutoff  of  aid  to 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  ADAIR  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  merely  repeat  that 
that  information  is  somewhat  at  vari- 
ance with  that  supplied  to  me. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  This  is  the  infor- 
mation as  to  what  is  happening  as  far 
as  the  administration  is  concerned.  F'or 
better  understanding  of  the  facts.  I 
thought  perhaps  it  would  be  in  point  to 
hring  this  matter  up. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  !Mr.  Vivian], 

Mr.  VTVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  for- 
eign aid  program  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
proix)sed  in  H.R.  1,5750,  before  us  today, 
is  a  sensible,  a  sound,  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  one  of  America's  most  vital  op- 
portunities— the  opportunity  to  help  the 
people  of  less-developed  countries  build 
a  better  life  for  them.selves. 

The  program  concentrates  our  effort 
and  funds  on  the  most  urgent  problems  of 
these  countries — their  need  for  more 
food,  for  better  health,  for  more  wide- 
spread education. 

But  the  program  also  demands  self- 
help  by  each  developing  nation,  as  a  pre- 
condition for  our  assistance. 

It  calls  for  full  use  not  only  of  pubic 
but  also  of  private  resources  in  helping 
achieve  economic  and  social  progress — 
both  thr  private  resources  of  the  develop- 
ing nations,  and  the  private  resources  of 
our  own,  and  other  prosperous  nations. 

Each  countrv-'s  needs,  each  country's 
resources,  each  objective  of  our  foreign 
aid  program,  each  AID  program,  have 
been  carefully  studied,  and  the  amount 
requested  for  each  is  believed  a  minimum 
to  meet  the  anticipated  requirements  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  total  amount 
requested  is  about  $2.5  billion. 

This  proposed  expenditure  for  eco- 
nomic aid  represents  only  a  very  small 
part  of  our  gross  national  product  or  of 
the  Federal  budget — less  than  three- 
tenths  of  1  i>ercent  of  our  gross  national 
product,  and  only  1.9  percent  of  our  na- 
tional budget. 

Now  Mr.  Chaimaan,  each  year  a  num- 
ber of  our  Members,  and  of  our  citizens, 
decry  with  vehement  oratory  the  cost  of 
this  program,  which  they  allege — quite 
wrongly  in  my  opinion — to  be  excessive, 
exorbitant,  intolerable,  and  .so  forth. 

Just  today,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
group  which  calls  itself  the  Citizens'  For- 
eign Aid  Committee — a  registered  lobby 
devoted  not  to  improving  those  foreign 
aid  activities,  as  its  title  might  suggest, 
but  to  demolishing  the  entire  program. 


Let  me  quote  from  the  letter.  The 
committee  says: 

Since  American  taxpayers  are  more  likely 
to  re.sent  foreign  than  domestic  spending, 
foreign  aid  should  become  the  major  target 
for  conservative  candidates. 

What  a  shortsighted  perspective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  people  of  de- 
veloping nations  can  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  becau.se  we  have  helped  them  to  help 
themselves,  our  own  national  interests 
are  advanced.  Our  economic  aid  is  an 
investment  in  their  and  our  future — an 
investment  in  the  well-being  of  many 
millions  of  people  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
and  thereby,  an  investment  in  our  own 
future  security  and  prosperity.  Further- 
more, as.  the  more  energetic  of  these  na- 
tions become  prosperous  trading  partners 
among  the  world's  nations,  they  then  too 
can  bear  part  of  the  burden  we  now 
largely  c.irr>-. 

Since  the  start  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, 27  nations  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  no  longer  need  our  help. 
For  example,  our  AID  program  to  Taiwan 
ended  a  year  ago.  With  this  help, 
Taiwan,  in  15  years,  built  a  .self-sustain- 
ing economy.  Without  our  help,  many 
tens  of  additional  years  would  have  been 
required. 

Taiwan  now  has  the  second  fastest 
annual  economic  growth  rate  of  any  na- 
tion in  Asia,  second  only  to  Japan  Mu- 
tually beneficial  commercial  trade  now 
has  supplanted  our  earlier  aid.  Steady 
progress  toward  the  same  self-sufficiency 
is  being  made  by  many  other  nations  still 
on  our  AID  list.  Mexico,  Israel  and 
Turkey  arc  three  examples. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  foreign  aid.  we 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  for  other 
people,  and  for  our  own.  Last  year,  the 
Congress  appropriated  a  total  of  about 
2  percent  of  our  national  budget  for  our 
economic  assistance  program  abroad. 
This  year,  despite  even  greater  need  for 
help  in  less-developed  countries,  to  raise 
their  food  production,  conquer  disease, 
educate  their  people,  and  generally  make 
economic  and  social  progress — and  de- 
spite the  increased  economic  commit- 
ment to  'Vietnam  alone — we  are  asked 
to  authorize  and  appropriate  an  even 
smaller  percentage  than  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  still  millions 
of  people  around  the  world  who  continue 
to  look  to  us  for  help  in  ending  the  cycle 
of  hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance.  The 
American  people  want  to  assist  them. 
The  foreign  aid  program  proposed  is  a 
sound,  effective  and,  in  the  long  run, 
inexpensive  means  of  doing  so. 

FOREIGN   AID   REDUCED    $300    MILLION    BT    ROGERS 

AMENDMEJTT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  Rogers  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  has  been 
carried  out  with  favorable  results. 

I  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  David  E. 
Bell  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment that  the  amendment  has  re- 
duced grants  and  gifts  to  foreign  coim- 
tries  in  the  amount  of  $300  million  over 
the  past  7  years.  The  report  also  points 
out  that  the  number  of  foreign  countries 
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have  been  reduced  from  41  to  13 — a  re- 
duction of  28  countries. 

It  is  satisfying  to  see  such  results,  but 
I  am  hopeful  that  under  strict  Miforce- 
ment  of  the  amendment,  the  program 
will  eventually  be  completely  phased  out. 

I  would  like  to  enter  Into  the  Record 
the  detailed  letter  from  Mr.  Bell: 

Dep.\rtmknt  or  Stati, 
a(;u<('y  rob  i.-vtebna.tional 

Development, 
Washington.  DC.  June  13,  1966. 
Hnn   P.\TTT,  G  Rookks, 
Hou.'P  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Rocers:  I  am  pleasfd 
to  respond  to  your  Inquiry  regarding  com- 
pliance with  the  Rogers  Amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  ol  1961  (SecUoa  6;  4 
(e)  ). 

This  section,  as  you  know,  directs  the 
Executive  Branch,  wherever  practlca.ile, 
progressively  to  reduce  and  eventually  to 
terminate  bilateral  grant  economic  assist- 
ance This  directive  hiis  been  In  effect  with 
reference  to  supporting-type  asBlstance  since 
Fl.scal  Year  1959.  and  with  reference  to  tech- 
nical cooperation- type  assistance  since  Fiscal 
Year  1962. 

Attached  are  two  tables  showing  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  In  complying  with 
the  Rogers  Amendment  in  these  two  appro- 
priation categories. 

With  reference  to  supporting-type  assist- 
ance, the  total  request  m.^de  by  the  Executive 
Branch  has  declined  from  $1,047  million  In 
Fiscal  Year  1959  to  $747  million  In  Fiscal 
Year  1967— a  reduction  of  $300  million.  A.s 
the  figures  on  an  attached  chiixt  show,  this 
reduction  would  have  been  considerably 
larger  were  it  not  for  Uie  necessity  of  funding 
increxsed  ai-Uvl'ies  In  Vietnam.  Use  of  Sup- 
porting Assl.stance  for  countries  other  tlian 
Vietnam  has  declined  slgniftcantly.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Fiscal  Year  1961,  these  programs  to- 
talled $653  million,  and  In  FUcal  Tear  1967, 
the  amount  programed  Is  $211  million.  The 
reduction  In  the  nvunber  of  countries  for 
which  such  assistance  Is  programed  has  been 
rrom  41  In  Fiscal  Year  1959  to  only  13  In  FU- 
cal Year  1967—  an  overall  reduction  of  28 
countries. 

With  reference  to  technical  cooperation- 
type  assistance,  the  total  reduction  In  the  ap- 
propriation request  from  Fiscal  Year  1962  to 
1967  Is  $51  million.  The  slight  Increase  In 
technical  assistance  progranis  for  Fiscal  Ys&r 
1967  results  from  expanded  programa  In  -he 
vital  fields  of  agriculture,  health  and  edura- 
tlon.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  cotin- 
trles  has  been  10 — from  77  In  Fiscal  Year 
1962  to  67  m  Fiscal  Year  1967 

These  flgtires  show  that  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial complUnce  with  the  Congressional 
directive  contained  In  the  Rogers  Amend- 
ment regarding  the  reduction  In  bilateral 
grant  economic  assistance 

I  hope  this  Infomatlin  will  be  helpful  to 
you,  and  If  there  Is  any  way  we  can  be  of 
further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  E.  Bki-i.. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  iisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  MtTLTERl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  i;he 
foreign  aid  bill  before  us  will  help  to  fill 
some  vitally  needed  assistance  to  iJie 
less-developed  nations.  Emphasis  on 
agricultural   output   to   help   grow    rjae 


needed  food  for  starving  millions,  im- 
proved health  services  to  save  lives  and 
control  disease,  and  Increased  education- 
al assistance  to  combat  illiteracy  and 
create  manpower  for  economic  growth  Is 
a  wise  and  worthwhile  course  for  the  aid 
program  and  one  which  will  mean  Uttle 
sacrifice  to  the  people  of  this  prosperous 
Nation. 

Today,  In  the  less-developed  countries, 
minions  die  or  suffer  from  the  debillUt- 
inR  effects  of  malnutrition  and  commu- 
nicable disease  which  have  long  been 
under  control  in  the  developed  nations. 
Literacy  averages  only  25  percent  in  the 
Near  East  and  south  Asia,  and  16  per- 
cent in  Africa  while  the  demands  of  de- 
velopment call  for  advanced  technical 
and  professional  skills. 

There  is  little  que.stlon  in  my  mind 
that  the  need  for  increa.sed  U.S.  as.slst- 
ance  in  these  fields  is  urgent.  I  hope 
that  each  of  my  colleagues  will  review 
carefully  the  following  excerpt  from 
AID'S  summary  presentation  to  Congress 
setting  forth  the  Agency's  proposed  new 
initiatives  In  agriculture,  health  and  edu- 
cation ; 
New  iNrriATTVES  in  Economic  Assistance 
To  meet  President  John-son's  call  for  a 
"massive  attack  on  hunger  and  disease  and 
Ignorance'  In  the  less-developed  areas  of 
the  world.  AID  will  place  new  emphasis  on 
Ita  programs  Involving  agriculture,  health, 
and  education. 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  AID  plans  to: 
Increase  by  one-third  Its  fiscal  year  1966 
programs  for  agricultural  development  in  the 
less-developed  couatrles  and  closely  link  Its 
economic  a.ssistance  projects  with  the  Food 
for  Peace  Program; 

Expand  by  55  percent  Its  health  programs 
and  launch  a  major  drive  to  eliminate 
malaria  In  15  countries  and  smallpox  In  19 
couniriPs  during  the  next  decade; 

Nearly  double  Its  programs  In  the  field  of 
education  with  special  emphasis  on  projects 
to  provide  more  teachers,  educational  facili- 
ties, textbooks,  and  specialized  training  in 
the   United   States   for   foreign   students. 

FOOD       AND     ACRICTTLTURE 

In  his  1965  farm  message  to  the  Congress. 
President  Johnson  said: 

■  The  disturbing  downward  trends  In  food 
output  per  person  In  both  Asia  and  Latin 
America  In  recent  years  must  be  reversed 
And  these  trends  can  be  arrested  and  re- 
versed only  by  a  massive  mobilization  of  re- 
sources In  both  the  food-deficit  countries  and 
the  advanced  countries  of  the  lndustrl.nl 
West  ■• 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  AID  proposes  to  Invest 
nearly  $455  million  directly  In  programs  to 
spee<l  agricultural  growth  in  the  less-de- 
veloped world.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  nearly  one-third  over  fiscal  year  1966  and 
more  than  half  again  as  much  as  fiscal  year 
1965  It  will  permit  a  greater  moblli7.atlon 
of  U.S.  technology  and  resources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  many  developing  countries.  AID 
will  also  contribute  $57  million  In  voluntary 
contributions  for  agricultural  development  to 
the  UN  Development  Program,  FAOs  World 
Pood  Program,  and  the  development  of  the 
Indus  Basin. 

In  addition,  the  weight  of  the  entire  AID 
program  and  of  food  aid  arallable  under  the 
Pood  for  Peace  Program  will  be  used  as  lever- 
age to  hasten  the  massive  mobUizatlon  of 
resources  needed  in  the  food-deflclt  coun- 
tries. 

The  need  for  action  is  clear.  P>ood  output 
In  the  lees-developed  countries  has  been  rls. 
ing — but  not  as  the  demand  for  food.  With 
population  Increasing  at  a  rate  at  2V,  percent 
to  3  percent  a  year,  food  ou^)ut  per  person 


has  barely  been  able  to  keep  pace,  and  In 
some  countries  It  baa  actually  declined. 
Food  demand  is  rising 
But  population  growth  Is  Just  one  side  of 
the  problem.  Po<xl  demand  Is  also  risin- 
because  personal  Incomes  are  rising  for  many 
In  the  less-developed  countries.  Peiiple  who 
have  long  Uvecl  on  subsistauco  diets  are 
spending  their  .Irst  added  income  on  more 
and  better  quality  food. 

Even  with  extraordinary  profrress  In  the 
family  planning  efforts  of  the  developing 
countries,  the  prospect  is  for  a  rapid  rise  In 
f'jod  demand  that  will  continue  through  the 
next  two  decades  at  the  very  least—and  a 
food  gap  of  massive  proportions  unless  out- 
put can  be  drastically  raised. 

The  less-developed  countries  now  have  a 
f'K>d  deficit  of  16  million  tons  of  grain  an- 
nually, met  by  Imports  from  the  developed 
countries.  This  deficit  can  be  expected  to 
grow  to  42  million  tons  by  1975.  and  88  mil- 
lion tons  by  1985,  If  food  output  continues 
t)  increase  only  at  the  present  rate,  popula- 
tion grows  at  the  rale  projected  by  the  UN. 
and  only  a  modest  lncrea!.e  In  food  consunip. 
tion  occurs  over  present  minimum  levels 
The  42  million  ton  food  gap  expected  by 
1975  is  larger  than  the  entire  current  Ufa 
wheat  crop.  The  88  million  ton  gap  by  1985 
would  exceed  U.S.  grain  production  capa- 
city (even  a.ssumlng  return  of  all  reserve 
acres  to  production)  by  nearly  13  million 
tons,  or  about  the  level  of  U.S.  food  aid  gram 
shipments  today. 

It  Is  plain  that  if  a.  food  sliortage  of  dis- 
.istrous  size  Is  to  be  averted  there  must  be 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  ability  of  the  less- 
developed  cotintrles  to  produce  their  own 
food. 

It  Is  equally  plain  that  a  rapid  Increase  In 
food  output  Is  poesible.  If  food  and  rviral  de- 
velopment are  given  the  attention  and  the 
priority  they  deserve. 

Agrlcultiu-e  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
many  developing  countries  over  the  past 
decade.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the 
kinds  of  a.sslstance.  the  kinds  of  national 
Investments,  and  the  kinds  of  national  jxiH- 
cies  that  can  produce  a  rapid  growth  in  food 
production. 

Food  output  has  hern  croiring 
Agriculture  in  the  less-developed  countric- 
Is    not   stagnant       For    the    past    ten    years 
food   output  has  been  growing  steadily. 

At  AID'S  request.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture experts  studied  farm  progress  from 
1948  through  1963  In  36  developing  coun- 
tries—-countries  that  receive  three-fouuths  of 
AID  assistance  and  account  for  75  percent 
of  the  people  in  the  AJD-aaelsted  countries 
of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

The  study  showed  that  rates  of  Increase  In 
crop  output  failed  to  exceed  F>opulatlon 
growth  rates  In  only  five  of  the  26  countries 
Nigeria.  Egypt.  Pakistan.  Tunisia,  and  Jordan 
Twelve  of  the  26  countries  sustained  in- 
creases of  more  than  four  percent  annually 
an  agricultural  growth  rate  greater  than  that 
achieved  by  the  developed  countries  over  any 
comparable  period  of  time.  And  In  the  most 
recent  five-year  period.  Pakistan  has  also 
moved  toward  a  much  higher  agricultural 
growth  rate. 

From  this  record,  the  study  concluded 
that  It  was  feasible  for  many  more  countries 
to  achieve  growth  rates  as  high  as  the  leadint; 
12,  and  that  it  was  both  practical  and  pos- 
sible for  most  developing  countries  to  in- 
crease food  output  sufficiently  over  the  next 
10  to  20  years  not  only  to  meet  their  own 
consumption  needs,  but  to  achieve  a  surplus 
for  export  or  investment. 

Achievement  of  this  goal  Involves  more 
than  simple  Increase  In  the  voliune  of  agri- 
cultural Investment  by  the  d^eloplng  coun- 
tries and  In  the  volume  of  agricultural  aid 
from  the  developed  world.  A  ra.pld  rise  In 
food  output  depends  on  a  whole  complex 
of  factors,  from  the  quality  ot  farm  research 


and  extension  services  and  the  availability 
of  tr.ansport  and  fertilizer,  to  the  impact  of 
national  policies  on  the  uicentive  of  farmers 
to  produce  more. 

Farters  in  agricultural  progress 
Progrese  begins  with  people  with  the  skills 
nwded  to  carry  out  a  development  pro-am. 
Since  the  beginning  of  AID  assistance  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  the  training 
of  local  agricultural  professionals  h.is  been 
a  keystone  of  technlc:U  ivsslst;xnce  activities. 
All  of  the  1.300  AID-flnanccd  agricultural 
experts  now  at  work  In  the  less-developed 
countries  give  priority  to  the  training  of  local 
(lunterparts.  Whether  the  AID  expert's 
."ipeclflc  task  Is  to  help  est:ibllsh  farm  re- 
search facilities,  assist  In  the  development 
of  Irrigation  systems,  work  on  farm  market- 
ing bottlenecks,  or  advise  on  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  fertilizer,  his  primary  mis- 
sion Is  to  help  local  counterparts  learn  to  do 
the  Job  themselves  and  to  train  local  staffs 
to  help  them. 

A.s  part  of  this  contlnuinc  progr.am  of  man- 
power dcvelofjment.  AID  u.su.iUy  brings  1.500 
foreign  agricultural  professionals  to  the 
United  States  each  year  for  advanced  or 
tpcxiallzed  training. 

Tlie  AID  agricultural  training  mission  in- 
volves many  facets.  In  fiscal  ye.u-  1965,  for 
Instance,  there  were  200.000  students  en- 
rolled in  agricultural  schools  and  colleges 
which  AID  has  helped  to  establish  in  41 
Asian.  African,  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Tliese  institutions  are  providing  much 
of  the  trained  manpower  on  which  the  ex- 
pansion of  agricultural  research  and  exten- 
sion services  depends  in  the  less-developed 
cotmtries. 

The    role    of    Amer\can    land    grant    colleges 

American  land  grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, under  contract  with  AID.  are  playing 
A  centr.il  role  In  the  creation  of  agricultural 
training  instlttitions  and  of  centers  for  prac- 
tical research  In  the  less-developed  countries. 

These  efforts,  to  cite  two  examples,  have  re- 
sulted in  these  accomplishments; 

A  hardy  strain  of  corn  originally  devel- 
oped In  Guatemala  by  an  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity team  now  provides  one  ol  Thailand  s 
largest  export  crops: 

In  South  Indian.  University  of  Tennessee 
professors  proved  conclu-sively  th.il  fertilizer 
and  a  few  simple  changes  in  cultivation 
could  produce  ten  times  the  exisunc  yields 
of  'ragi,  •  a  typw  of  millet  on  which  10  to  15 
million  people  depend  for  food. 

It  takes  effective  extension  services  to  get 
research  result*  translated  Into  action  on  a 
country's  farms.  In  the  Mymeusingh  district 
of  East  Pakistan,  the  AID  agricultural  ad- 
visor and  his  PakisUinl  counterpart  found 
that  while  model  farms  were  useful  for  re- 
search, demonstrations  worked  best  when 
conducted  by  farmers  themselves  on  their 
own  small  scattered  ploUi  of  land  To  the 
farmers  of  Mymeusingh,  line-sowing,  the  use 
of  fertilizer,  small  pump  Irrigation,  and  other 
innovations  were  worth  copying  only  if  they 
worked  for  a  neighbor  whose  firm  and  whose 
means  were  on  the  same  small  scale  as  their 
own. 

AID  h.os  helped  multiply  the  reach  of  ex- 
tension services  through  farmers  associa- 
tions in  Taiwan,  farm  cooperatives  In  Iran 
farmers'  clubs  In  Thailand  and  Nigeria,  and 
"4-H  "  typ>e  clubs  in  more  than  40  of  the  less- 
developed  countries. 

Afric-ultural  credit  programs 
Even  know-how  is  not  enough  if  farmers 
cannot  a&ord  new  seeds,  the  cost  of  Irriga- 
tion water,  or  the  Investment  In  a  season's 
supply  of  fertlllaer.  leaking  credit  available 
la  dlthcult  In  countries  where  land  titles  are 
<'ften  clouded.  aiKl  the  potential  borrowers 
are  already  In  debt  to  village  money-lenders 
In  Taiwan,  fanners'  associations  worked  as 
the  source  at  credit  to  the  ooualj-y  s  700,000 
farmer-owoen.  with  70  percent  of   the  loan 


capital  coming  from  member  deposits,  the  30 
percent  balance  from  a  government  revolving 
fund  financed  by  AID.  In  Korea,  Iran.  Tu- 
nisia, and  many  other  countries,  farmer  co- 
operatives are  working  to  channel  credit  for 
farm  Improvements. 

In  Mexico,  a  major  break-through  has 
been  made  through  a  supervised  agricul- 
tural credit  program  supported  Jointly  by 
AID,  the  World  Bank,  and  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, and  operating  through  private 
banks  throughout  the  country.  To  date.  AID 
has  provided  $40  million  In  development 
loans;  the  World  Bank.  $25  million:  and  the 
Mexican  Government,  the  balance  for  a  port- 
folio expected  to  reach  the  peso  equivalent 
of  $100  million  by  the  end  of  1966. 

Private  banks — with  90  percent  of  their 
risk  Insured  by  government  programs — have 
begun  for  the  first  time  to  loan  money  to 
farmers  for  productive  purposes:  land  Im- 
provements, fertilizer,  ptirchase  of  live-stock 
and  the  like.  A  total  of  72  private  banks  in 
28  Mexican  states  are  now  cooperating  in  the 
program,  and  the  peso  equivalent  of  852  mil- 
lion has  been  loaned  to  12.722  farmer- 
borrowers. 

Transportatioii  is  a  major  need 
Transportation  Is  required  to  bring  tools, 
seeds,  and  fertilizer  to  farmers,  and  carry- 
harvests  back  to  cash  markets.  In  1965, 
Thailand  earned  the  equivalent  of  870  million 
In  foreign  exchange  from  corn  exfwrts  alone. 
A  third  of  the  country's  com  crop  now  ct  mes 
from  a  new  agricultural  area  opened  by  the 
90-mlle.  AID-flnanced  Friendship  Highway. 
which  enables  produce  to  reach  Bangkok 
markets  in  a  few  hours  by  truck. 

Primitive  marketing  systems  can  seriously 
hamper  agiicultuj<il  Investment.  In  Bolivia. 
rice  output  lagped  for  ye.irs  despite  high  de- 
mand in  La  P.tz  markets  and  an  obvious  po- 
tential for  greater  output  in  nce-growlnf: 
areas  connected  by  highway  to  the  markets. 
An  AID  study  showed  that,  although  prices 
were  high  in  L.1.  Paz  markets,  the  truckers 
who  brought  rice  in  the  producing  arc.is  pro- 
vided Irregular  service  and  paid  very  low 
prices.  The  farmers  had  no  alternative  out- 
let, and  little  Incentive  to  grow  more  than 
their  own  need  To  meet  this  challenge  AID 
helped  form  a  producer-marketinc  commit- 
tee which  rented  w.TTehouses.  and  offered  to 
btiy  rice  at  a  stated,  hieher  price  The  truck- 
ers promptly  raised  their  offering  prices  too. 
and  the  farmers  respfinded:  rice  production 
climbed  from  n  yearh  a-,  erage  of  18.000  tons 
In  the  early  1950's  to  over  40,000  t-ins  by  the 
early  1960's. 

Increasing   rice   production    in   Pakistan 

The  remarkable  growth  In  rice  output  In 
East  Pakistan — the  most  impoverished  wing 
of  the  country  of  one  of  the  worlds'  most 
crowded  areas — demonstrates  the  complex  of 
activities  that  can  produce  rapid  farm  prog- 
ress even  under  severe  handicaps. 

Since  1962.  AID  has  cooperated  with 
Pakistan's  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  rsUse 
rice  output  in  a  crowded  delta  area  with  a 
history  of  shortages  AID  helped  finance 
Imports  of  American  fertilizer  and  pesticides 
and  tr;'.in  6,000  agricultural  extension  work- 
ers and  the  seiuor  staff  of  the  East  Pakistan 
Agriculture  Department,  Including  training 
in  the  United  States  for  most  of  the  35  De- 
partment  directors   and   deputy   directors. 

In  the  ten  years  between  1955  and  1965, 
the  avera^-e  production  of  rice  in  East  Pakis- 
tan rose  from  7.4  uiUUon  tons  to  11  5  million 
toiis.  Average  production  per  acre  nearly 
doubled,  from  787  pounds  per  acre  to  1.340. 
The  use  of  Improved  seed  Is  credited  with  12 
percent  of  the  increase,  and  regular  spraying 
with  pesticides  with  another  five  percent. 
Other  major  factors  included:  a  tripling  in 
the  use  of  fertilizer  (from  30,000  tons  to 
90,000);  a  six-fold  uicreaie  In  Irrigation  i30.- 
OOO  to  185.000  acrct )  ,  largely  through  use  of 
low-level   pumps   shared   by   a   few    farmers; 


development  of  an  effective  extension  serv- 
ice which  gained  the  confidence  of  the  farm- 
ers; government  subsidy  of  fertilizer  prices 
(roughly  50  percent  of  the  purchase  price, 
plus  the  cost  of  transport  to  inland  depots); 
and  a  grass-roots  public  works  program  run 
by  local  union  councils  and  financed  by  US  - 
granted  local  currency  which  built  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  farm-to-market  roads. 
The  nctc  AID  emphasis  on  food  and 
agriculture 

AID'S  starting  point  In  expanding  as- 
Hlstance  to  agriculture  is  to  make  country 
jjerformance  In  developing  food  resources  a 
priority  condition  of  self-help  in  agreements 
covering  program  loans  or  substantial  AID 
country  asfistiince  agreements.  This  policy 
recognizes  the  fact  that  lagging  food  output 
and  the  drain  of  depressed  rural  economies 
in  many  countries  threatens  the  gain  of 
rapid  progress  in  other  sectors. 

Self-help  means  Investing  an  adequate 
share  of  the  country's  own  nationaJ  budget 
in  food  production;  providing  funds  ade- 
quate to  support  better,  larger  research  and 
extension  services;  and  to  build  or  create  the 
external  supports  farmers  need  to  produce 
more.  Many  things  farmers  need  do  not 
take  foreign  exchange — rural  road  systems, 
country  warehouses,  and  storage  centers,  for 
e.vample.  can  all  be  built  with  local  labor, 
local  materials,  and  local  citrrency.  Many 
countries  have  found  it  necessary  to  sub- 
sidize the  Initial  inputs  farmers  need  to 
begin  producing  more,  such  things  as  fer- 
tilizer,  pesticides,   and   Improved  seed. 

If  these  Investments  do  not  require  foreign 
exchange,  they  do  take  local  funds  and  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  suggests  that  a  num- 
ber of  countries  may  have  to  Increase  their 
own  Investments  In  food  output  at  the  cost 
of  other,  sometimes  more  glamorous,  proj- 
ects. 

Netc  policies  in  the  less  developed  countries 

Self-help  also  means  a  willingness  to 
adopt  national  policies  that  encourage  food 
output  and  to  abandon  policies  that  are 
cle;u  ■'  depresslnc;  production  on  the  farms. 
In  some  countries,  controls  on  farm  prices 
desiened  to  hold  fijod  costs  in  line  for  city 
workers  have  removed  any  Incentive  for 
farmers  to  Invest  in  growing  more  for  cash 
sale. 

Other  countries  have  found  that  when 
fertilizer  distribution  was  opened  to  private 
enterprise,  cttstomer-orlented  salesmen  did  a 
better  Job  of  promoting  Its  use  in  the  coun- 
tryside than  was  ever  done  by  government 
monopolies  or  understaffed  extension  serv- 
ices. In  many  Latin  American  countries,  the 
slow  pace  of  land  reform  and  the  prevalence 
of  absentee  owners  leave?  thousands  of  acres 
still  without  farmer-owners  to  manage  the 
development  of  the  land's  full  potential. 

The  most  hopeful  side  of  the  world  food 
outlook  is  the  developing  countries'  own  be- 
lated, but  serious,  concern  over  the  problem. 
This  concern  Is  demonstrated  by  Important 
changes  already  occurring  in  national  policies 
and  Investment  patterns.    For  example: 

India  has  In  the  past  year  reversed  its  prior 
policies  by  establishing  a  production-Incen- 
tive price  support  program  for  grains,  by 
radically  increasing  the  share  of  agriculture 
In  Its  Fourth  Five-'Vear  Plan,  and  by  opening 
fertilizer  distribution  to  competitive  private 
enterprise. 

In  Latin  America.  14  countries  have  now 
Instituted  land  reform  programs,  and  the 
pace  at  which  farmers  are  actually  getting 
land  titles  Is  increasing  steadily. 

Nigeria  has  Increased  the  volume  of  agri- 
cultural credit  available  to  its  fanners  by  20 
percent  a  year  for  the  last  ten  years. 

In  the  newly  Independent  African  coun- 
tries the  nvimber  of  students  gradtiatlng 
from  agrictUtural  schools  of  all  types  has 
about  trebled  dtulng   the  last  five   years  as 
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part  of  the  establishment  of  basic  farm  ex- 
tension and  research  services. 

AID  assistance  in  flsca)  year  1967  will  be 
provided  In  five  major  areas  of  concern  com- 
mon to  most  of  the  food-deficit  countries: 
farm  market  policies,  agricultural  institu- 
tions, research,  water,  and  fertilizer. 

Farm  Market  Policies  Agriculture  Is  the 
hirgest  private  sector  in  the  less-developed 
world,  where  progress  depends  on  the  deci- 
sions of  hundreds  of  millions  of  lndep3ndent 
fiirmers  No  farmer  is  going  to  decide  to 
break  with  old  traditions  or  Invest  In  new 
t<x)ls  and  Improvements  unless  It  Is  clearly 
rational  for  him  to  do  so.  Credit  must  be 
available  to  make  investment  possible;  he 
must  be  able  to  obtain  things  he  needs  when 
he  needs  them;  he  mu.st  have  an  opportun'ty 
to  sell  what  he  produces  for  a  profit;  aid 
there  must  be  consumer  good.s  available  to 
buy  with  his  added  income, 

AID  win  finance  the  services  of  more 
American  experts  to  help  other  •  coun.Jles 
with  the  complex  Job  of  creating  the  networ': 
of  practical  policies  needed  for  farm  progiess. 
In  providing  this  kind  of  assistance,  the 
Agency  will  rely  heavily  on  the  resourceii  of 
American  land  grant  universities  and  the 
US  Department  of  Agriculture,  financed  by 
contracts  and  interagency  agreements 

AgrlcuJtural  In,stlttitions:  AID  will  in- 
crease the  flow  of  assistance  available  to  help 
less-developed  countries  create  or  expand 
extension  systems,  cooperative  and  farm 
credit  a.ssoclatlons,  agricultural  training 
schools,  marketing  outlets  and  rural  trans- 
port systems.  The  major  costs  Involved  are 
nearly  all  local  costs,  but  AID  can  provide 
Important  technical  a-ssistance,  some  capital 
help,  and  general  support  through  local 
currencies  generated  through  Food  for 
Peace  sales. 

Increased  assistance  In  this  field  wUl  In- 
volve a  substantial  Increase  In  the  number 
of  AID-flnanced  technicians  serving  abroad 
In  agricultural  development.  The  Agency 
win  seek  the  added  technicians  primarily 
through  contracts  with  American  land  grant 
universities  and  colleges,  ccxjperatlve  and 
farm  marketing  associations,  and  by  rtlm- 
bursed  cost  agreements  with  other  federal 
agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. By  contracting  with  these  other  Insti- 
tutions. AID  expects  not  only  to  get  the  best 
qualified  experts  for  each  job  but  also  to 
make  full  use  of  the  experience  of  the  uni- 
versities, the  cooperative  and  farm  associa- 
tions, and  other  specialized  federal  agencies 
In  planning  and  organizing  the  Job  to  be 
done. 

Research  Programs;  American  agricultural 
abundance  Is  based  In  large  part  on  the 
Improved  seeds,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and 
production  methods  made  available  through 
basic  and  applied  research  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  land  grant 
universities,  and  private  Industries  In  the 
United  States.  Our  farmers  can  plant,  grow, 
and  harvest  their  crops  with  confidence  born 
of  having  dependable  and  authoritative 
guidance  to  avoid  almost  every  hazard  to 
production  that  can  be  controlled  by  man. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  Amer- 
ican farm  methods  do  not  necessarily  work 
In  the  rice  bowl  of  Asia  or  in  the  tropical  and 
sub- tropical  lands  of  Latin  America  and 
Africa,  But  methods  that  do  work  can 
plainly  be  developed  if  the  research  capabil- 
ity of  the  less-developed  countries  themseives 
is  Improved, 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  AID  will  expand  Its 
cooperative  efforts  to  Improve  the  effective- 
ness of  agricultural  research  centers  In  the 
less-developed  countries.  In  particular,  the 
Agency  will  increase  Its  8upp>ort  through  the 
land  grant  universities  and  the  Departncent 
of  Agriculture,  to  strengthen  their  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  agricultural  re- 
search in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Ameitca, 
Support  will  also  be  channeled  through  such 


regional  and  International  centers  as  the 
International  Rice  Research  Institute  in  the 
Philippines. 

Water  Resources;  The  expansion  of  water 
resources  for  food  production  will  require 
sizable  AID  capital  as  well  as  technical  as- 
sistance,,. AID  Is  now  providing  assistance 
for  50  ^ater  projects  In  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  which  will  oj>en  new  land  for 
cropping  through  irrigation  or  permit  mul- 
tiple-cropping. 

Based  on  current  agricultural  technology. 
little  can  be  done  to  expand  grain  supplies 
by  bringing  virgin  land  under  the  plow  in 
the  less-developed  countries.  Except  for  a 
few  tracts  like  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes 
In  Uitln  America,  there  is  relatively  little 
virgin  Ipnd   left  to  exploit. 

But  development  of  water  resotircea  can 
bring  new  acreage  Into  production,  and  may 
permit  growing  three  crops  on  land  that  now 
grows  only  one.  AID  projects  are  helping 
to  Irrigate  more  than  a  million  acres  In  India, 
half  a  million  each  In  Pakistan  and  Korea, 
and  100  000  or  more  In  Tunisia,  In  Ecuador, 
in  Morocco,  In  Taiwan,  and  in  Afghanistan, 
AID  has  helped  bring  water  to  parched 
land  by  financing  American  steel,  cement, 
machinery,  and  engineering  services  for  large 
dam-reservoir  systems;  by  supplying  Ameri- 
can pumps  and  piping  for  tube  wells;  devel- 
oping terrace  and  catchment  systems  for 
rainwater  on  riverless  plateaus;  and  by  pro- 
viding simple,  low-lift  pumps  for  delta  soils 
too  light  to  sponge  up  water  lying  Just  a  few 
feet  below  ground  level. 

The  developing  countries  need  agricultural 
water  more — and  know  less  about  the  poten- 
tlal.s  of  their  water  resources — than  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  AID  has  helped  14  coun- 
tries undertake  the  first  surveys  of  their  own 
resources,  and  the  mapping  and  exploration 
of  new  resources  will  be  a  key  part  of  future 
AID-asHlsted  water  development  programs. 

Fertilizer  Use  and  Production;  A  million 
dollars  worth  of  wheat  shipped  to  a  food- 
deficit  country  will  feed  70.000  people  for  a 
year.  But  a  million  dollars  worth  of  ferti- 
lizer, properly  used,  can  grow  enough  wheat 
In  the  needy  country  Itself  to  feed  200.000 
people  for  a  year. 

A  massive  Increase  in  the  use  of  fertilizer 
Is  essential  If  the  food-short  countries  are 
to  produce  enough  from  their  own  land.  The 
provision  of  American  fertilizer,  and  of  plants 
to  make  It  locally,  will  account  for  a  major 
share  of  AID  capital  assistance  In  agricul- 
tural development. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  less- 
developed  countries  are  to  raise  their  own 
yields  enough  to  meet  their  food  demands, 
fertilizer  use  will  have  to  be  increased  five 
times  over  the  present  level  by  1975.  a  target 
that  will  require  about  20  million  nutrient 
tons  a  year. 

American  fertilizer  exports,  financed  by 
AID  loans,  now  provide  much  of  the  nutri- 
ents in  use  in  the  developing  countries.  For 
example.  AID-flnanced  American  fertilizer 
shipments— and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  output 
of  local  plants  built  with  AID  assi.stance— 
constituted  all  of  the  fertilizer  used  In  Laos 
and  Korea  In  1965.  nearly  50  percent  of  Tai- 
wan's, and  15  percent  of  India's, 

AID  expects  to  use  roughly  a  third  of  its 
agricultural  assistance  funds  In  fiscal  year 
1967  to  finance  fertilizer  exports  to  the  less- 
developed  countries  and  the  American  equip- 
ment and  engineering  skill  to  build  plant 
capacity  in  the  countries  themselves. 

Local  currency  generated  under  the  Food 
for  Peace  program  can  be  invested  In  country 
agricultural  development — paying  local  labor 
to  build  farm-to-market  roads,  providing 
basic  capital  for  farm  credit  programs  or 
loans  to  encourage  the  growth  of  small  rural 
Industries.  To  cite  only  one  example.  48 
Cooley  Loans  to  American  subsidiaries  In  15 
developing  countries  have  provided  $48  mil- 
lion of  local  currency  for  new  food  producing 
and  processing  industries. 


Under  the  Food  lor  Peace  Programs,  food 
can  be  used  as  part  wages  or  Incentive  in 
rviral  development  programs  operated  by 
American  voluntary  relief  agencies.  Food 
aid  will  continue  to  play  an  important  role  m 
disaster  relief,  and  in  child-feeding  progTam.s 
The  United  States  cannot,  however,  re- 
gard food  aid  as  a  substitute  for  a  more  rapid 
Increase  In  the  developing  countries'  own 
food  output.  In  recommending  that  food 
aid  be  included  as  part  of  any  country  as- 
sistance program,  AID  will  take  into  account 
the  country's  efforts  to  help  Itself.  In  the 
negotiation  of  food  aid  agreemenu  greater 
emphasis  will  oe  given  to  each  country's  com 
mltment  to  rapid  agricultural  progress. 

In  this  way,  the  Food  lor  Peace  Program 
can  make  a  more  effective  contribution  to  the 
war  on  hunger,  AID  will  work  closely  witl. 
the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  to  en- 
sure that  the  availability  of  food  supplie,s 
from  the  United  States  helps  to  encourage 
rather  than  delay  the  massive  moblUzatiof. 
for  farm  progress  clearly  required  in  Asia 
Africa  and  Latin  America  today. 

Fortunately,  private  Investors  appear  will- 
ing to  undertake  much  of  the  Investment 
needed  to  build  the  required  production 
capacity  In  the  developing  countries.  AID 
currently  has  before  it  applications  for 
gu.ir.intles  covering  $200  million  In  planned 
American  private  Investment  In  fertilizer 
production  overseas.  In  1965  AID  guaran- 
teed about  $12  million  In  fertilizer  plant  in- 
vestments In  Korea,  India  and  Nicaragua 
Improved  food  quality 
The  food  shortage  In  the  less-developpd 
world  Is  a  problem  of  quality  as  well  a'- 
quantity  A  simple  rise  In  the  quantity  of 
tradltioiial  starchy  diets  may  assuiR< 
hunger — but  It  will  not  necessarily  Improve 
health.  Dependence  on  Increased  me.i; 
consumption  to  provide  added  proteins  will 
either  delay  improvement  or  aggravate  ex- 
isting shortages,  since  It  Is  twice  as  costlv 
to  produce  an  ounce  of  animal  protein  i^.- 
an  ounce  of  cereal  protein. 

In  Us  technical  assistance  programs,  AID 
will  emphasize  the  Introduction  of  new  crop.s 
for  a  more  varied  diet.  Technical  asslstantf 
win  be  made  available  to  help  local  food 
processing  Industries  develop  methods  !>r 
using  proteins  in  domestic  oU-seed  cro; 
and  other  sources  that  should  be  exploited 
A  number  of  large  American  food  prcjc- 
essors  are  experimenting  with  inexpensHe 
protein-rich  cereal  products  that  could  tv 
popularized  in  the  less-developed  countrle.s 
As  in  the  case  of  fertilizer  production  inve.sr- 
ment.  AID  will  continue  to  give  prlorit, 
consideration  to  guaranty  coverage  for  pri- 
vate American  investment  In  food  processit;  • 
improvements  overseas,  AID  guaranties  for 
food  processing,  farm  machinery,  and  other 
food  related  Investment  amounted  to  $2J 
million  in  1965. 

Nor  is  the  land  the  only  source  of  proteins 
With  AID  assistance,  thriving  commercl  .1 
fisheries  have  been  developed   to  begin  e\ 
ploltlng  the  off-shore  wealth  of  India,  Paki- 
stan,    Korea,     the     Somali     Republic,     on  i 
Nigeria,  to  name  Just  a  few  countries.     AIU- 
assisted  extension  services  are  also  showlni: 
farmers  how  to  harvest  fish  from  their  own 
village   ponds      With    help    from   AID   tech- 
nicians   and    their    own    extension    agents, 
villagers  In  East  Pakistan  have  netted  a  un 
of   fish    from    each    pond    that    produced    ;<- 
little  as  70  pounds  three  years  earlier. 
The  food-for-peace   program 
As    the    United    States    places    the    m;\in 
emphasis    in    its    aid    program    on   helplnt; 
other    countries    Increase    their    own    food 
production,    increased    food    aid    shlpmen:  • 
may   be  required   to  fill   the  food  gap  whiif 
local  output  Is  being  expanded. 

However,  direct  food  aid  under  the  Pood 
for  Peace  Progrram  and  the  proposed  Food 
for  Freedom  Act  will  be  closely  Integrated 
with  other  U.S.  aaalstance  to  insure  that  the 
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less-developed  coimtrles  do  more  to  raise 
tlielr  own  food  themselves. 

The  President  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
special  food  aid  message,  calling  for  new 
and  improTed  arrangements  for  using  U.S. 
agricultural  resources. 

Tlie  Pood  for  Freedom  Act.  proposed  suc- 
cessor to  Public  Law  480  (Pood  for  Peace), 
will  retain  the  best  provisions  of  the  cur- 
rent legislation  and  will: 

Make  self-help  an  Integral  part  of  our  food 
aid  program; 

Eliminate  the  "sui^jlus"  requirement  for 
food  aid; 

Emphasize  the  development  of  markets  for 
American  farm  products; 

Authorize  greater  food  aid  shlpmen te  than 
the  current  rate;  * 

Emphasize  the  building  of  cash  markets 
and  the  shift  toward  financing  fotxl  aid 
through  long-term  dollar  credits  rather  than 
s,iles  for  foreign  currencies.  Except  for  U.S. 
requirements,  we  look  to  the  completion  of 
that  shift  by  the  end  of  five  years; 

Continue  to  finance  the  food  aid  program 
under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC): 

Increase  emphasis  on  comb.itlng  m.-ilnutrl- 
tion  (the  Act  win  authorize  the  CCC  to 
finance  the  enrichment  of  foods); 

Continue  to  involve  voluntary  agencies  in 
pcople-to-p>eople  assistance  programs;  and 

Provide  for  better  coordination  ol  food  aid 
with  other  economic  assisusuice. 

HEALTH 

Good  health  is  visible  evidence  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  In  any  country. 
AID  plans  subsumtial  IncreMses  in  its  con- 
trlbuUons  to  the  public  health  programs 
of  the  leas-developed  countries  with  four 
long-range  objectives  in  mind: 

The  eradicaUon  and  control  of  killing  and 
dcbUlUtlng  diseases  that  sap  the  human  re- 
sources of  these  countries; 

The  progressive  elimination  of  malnutri- 
tion among  motliers  and  children; 

Participation  In  world-wide  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  pressures  of  relentless  population 
growth;  and 

Development  of  training  and  research  fa- 
cilities In  the  developing  nations  to  provide 
the  manpower  to  run  their  health  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  health  programs  drew 
$66  million  In  assistance  from  AID.  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  fi.scal  year  1967,  the 
requirements  are  expected  to  Increase  to  $91 
million  and  then  to  »154  million.  In  addl- 
Uon.  $24  million  of  the  U,S,  volunt;u-y  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund.  World  Health  Organization,  the  Pan- 
American  Health  Organization,  the  UN  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  lor  Palestine  Refugees  and 
the  UN  Development  Program  will  be  de- 
leted to  health  activities. 

Disease  control  and  eradication 

Tlie  United  States  has  been  battling  com- 
municable diseases  around  the  world  on  an 
intensified  scale  since  World  War  II,  con- 
tributing millions  of  dollars  In  technical  as- 
sistance to  cooperative  eradication  campaigns 
by  Individual  governments  and  International 
organizations.  AID  is  now  stepping  up  the 
time  schedule  In  this  continuing  campaign 
by  setting  t;irget  dates  for  the  total  elimina- 
tion or  permanent  control  of  some  of  the 
world's  most  wide.^pread  killing  and  crip- 
pling diseases.  AID  plans  to  spend  $79  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1967  for  these  purposes, 
compared  to  $36  million  In  fiscal  year  1968 
Malana 

AID'S  target  is  to  eradicate  malaria  within 
ten  years  In  Ethiopia.  Jordan.  Pakistan, 
India,  Nepal.  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and 
Latin  America.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  it  ex- 
pects to  spend  $28  million  to  carry  out 
malaria  eradication  programs  in  17  countries. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  persons  have  been 
rescued  from  the  debilitating  effects  of 
malaria  since  the  end  of  the  second  world 


war.  In  slightly  more  than  20  years,  the  an- 
nual incidence  of  new  cases  has  been  cut 
back  from  350  million  to  less  than  100  mn- 
llon.  Of  1  6  billion  people  who  lived  Jn 
malarious  areas  before  the  i>ost-war  eradica- 
tion campaigns  began,  500  mnilon  have  l>een 
freed  from  the  dangers  of  transmission,  and 
nearly  400  million  more  are  coming  under  the 
protection  of  eradication  programs. 

The  wide  rangintr  war  on  malaria  is  re- 
lea.stng  long  wn.«ted  reserves  of  manpower 
and  land  to  the  broader  war  on  poverty  In 
Nepal.  Nicaragua,  and  Ecuador,  agricultural 
resettlement  programs  are  now  possible  In 
tropical  regions  heretofore  considered  unin- 
habitable. People  have  returned  to  the 
Santo  Domlngo-Quevado  region  of  Ecuador, 
wlierc  malaria-carrying  mosqultos  had 
driven  away  practically  the  entire  indigenous 
{Jopulatlon.  The  rtgion  is  now  producing 
some  of  the  richest  crops  in  the  country. 
And  productivity  is  increasing  in  other  ways; 
In  the  Philippines,  a  highway  contractor  was 
able  to  reduce  his  labor  costs  by  $200,000 
when  he  discovered  that  with  malaria  elim- 
inated, two  nien  could  do  the  same  work 
that  used  to  require  three. 

Though  the  world-wide  malaria  eradica- 
tion program  will  probably  continue  to  re- 
quire bilateral  and  International  assistance, 
success  in  each  country  depends  on  the 
determination  and  capacity  of  the  country 
itself  to  organize  and  implement  the  cam- 
paigns. This  requires  efficient  local  leader- 
ship and  administration  as  well  as  the  ad- 
visers and  commodities  supplied  from 
abroad. 

Measles  and  srriallpox 

AID'S  first  target  Is  to  eliminate  the  threat 
of  measles  and  smallpox  in  19  countries  com- 
prising the  western  flank  of  Africa.  It  hopes 
to  control  me.isles  by  1971  and  eradicate 
smallpox  by  1975 

■While  smallpox  has  already  been  eMml- 
nnted  from  many  of  the  world's  land  masses, 
there  remains  a  high  cost  in  quarantine 
measures  against  Its  rclntroduction  The 
United  States  alone  spends  J15  to  $20  million 
annually  to  keep  smallpox  out  In  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  the  disease  still  kills  25  per- 
cent of  those  stricken,  adults  and  children 
alike,  and  takes  a  tragic  toll  in  blindness  and 
disfigurement  among  those  who  survive. 
Even  mortality  rates  from  measles  In  West 
Africa  run  as  high  as  20  percent  and  also 
leave  many  surviving  children  blind  or  deaf 
for  life. 

The  African  campaign  against  measles  was 
Initiated  two  years  ago  following  the  spec- 
tacular success  of  an  AID-asslsted  experi- 
mental campaign  in  which  730.000  children 
were  Immunized  In  Upper  Volta.  Public 
health  workers  are  now  being  armed  with 
automatic  h5TX)spray-lnJector  guns  utilizing 
,  newly  developed  live  virus  vaccines  which 
•probably  confer  lifelong  protection.  All  19 
governments  sought— and  will  receive — AID 
assistance.  During  the  next  five  years,  32 
million  children  will  be  Immunized. 

TTie  smallpox  program  is  being  carried  out 
by  AID  In  cooperation  with  the  US.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation, which  is  enlisting  help  from  many 
nations  in  a  global  campaign  to  continue  for 
ten  years.  AID  will  assist  in  vaccinating  over 
80  million  people. 

Other  diseases 
Cholera;  This  dread  disease  still  consti- 
tutes a  major  menace  to  the  health  of  those 
who  inhabit  the  countries  of  Southe.ist  Asia. 
AH)  has  been  actively  supporting  efforts  to 
find  an  effective  vaccine.  In  four  years,  it 
has  provided  $1.3  million  to  research  and 
training  programs  at  the  SEATO  Cholera  Re- 
search Center  m  East  Pakistan.  It  proposes 
to  contribute  another  $500,000  In  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Schistosomiasis  (snail  fever),  hookworm. 
tryi>ano6omlasi8  (sleeping  sickness)  ;  The 
highly  debilitating  effects  of  these  widespread 


parasitic  diseases  are  t-o  be  studied  in  an  etTort 
to  set  up  an  effective  control  program.  Both 
schlstoeomlasls  and  trypanoeomlaste  hmit  the 
utilization  of  land  in  countries  where  they 
prevail,  seriously  impeding  econon.lc  develop- 
ment 

Rabies  and  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease;  These 
animal  disease*  still  play  havoc  with  human 
health,  a^  well  as  agricultural  development 
in  the  Western  Heinlsphere  In  fiscal  vear 
1!?67  AID  plans  to  provide  support  to  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  (PAHO)  lor 
the  development  of  vaccines  against  ooth.  It 
will  also  support  programs  aimed  at  curbing 
the  spread  of  hoof  and  mouth  disease  among 
cattle  in  selected  countries. 

Diarrheal  Disease:  Enteric  diseases  caused 
by  poor  sanitation  and  polluted  water  sup- 
plies represent  by  far  the  biggest  health 
problem  facinp  developing  naut  is  around 
the  world  Prom  capital  cities  with  elaborate 
underground  supply  systems  to  far  off  vil- 
lages which  draw  iheu-  water  from  a  single 
well  or  stream,  there  is  a  groAlng  demand 
for  technical  and  hnanciai  assistiince  to  in- 
stall safe  systems  ol  water  supply.  AID  joans 
are  going  principally  to  cities  installing  or 
improving  their  own  water  distribution  and 
sewerage  systems.  Saigon  in  Vietnam;  Riin- 
goon  in  Burma;  Karachi.  Pakistan;  Monro- 
via, Liberia:  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  Khartoum,  Su- 
dan; Dar-es-Saiaam.  Tanzania;  Ttmis,  Tu- 
nisia, Fort  Arcliambauit  in  Chad;  Nairobi  in 
Kenya;  Talz  in  Yemen.  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica; 
Panama  City.  Panama;  Bogota.  Colombia;  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil;  and  Lima. 
Peru. 

In  riiral  areas,  where  technical  know-how 
is  most  important,  villagers  are  being  trained 
in  elementary  methods  of  construction  and 
maintenance.  The  vlUagers  provide  the  man- 
ual labor  and  building  materials  in  return 
for  technical  guidance  in  drilling  the  wells 
and  Installing  the  pumps. 

The  new  InstaUations  in  Talz,  the  capi- 
tal of  Yemen,  provide  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  health  benefits  which  safe  sup- 
plies of  water  are  bringing  to  rural  and 
urban  populations  alike.  Talz  is  a  curious 
blend  of  viUage  traditions  and  urban  aspi- 
rations. For  well  over  1,000  years  It  had 
been  drawing  Its  entire  water  supply  from 
naasonry  channels  running  in  from  the  moun- 
tains. The  total  daUy  Intake  usually 
amounted  to  less  than  four  gallons  per  capita. 
AID  installed  a  modern  urban  system,  rais- 
ing Intake  to  40  gaUons  a  day  for  every  r«i- 
dent.  As  a  result  of  this  success,  other  towns 
and  villages  throughout  Yemen  are  now  con- 
tributing their  own  funds,  materials,  and 
labor  to  construct  similar  water  systems. 

In  Latin  American  countries  participating 
In  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  assistance  in 
coixstructmg  water  and  sewerage  Evstems  is 
tied  to  refcirms  in  municipal  adminl.'tration, 
and  most  communities  arc  also  meeting  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  construction.  More 
than  100  cities  are  now  preparing  requests 
for  loans  in  Brazil  alone.  They  will  draw 
the  credits  from  a  national  revolving  loan 
fund  est-Tblished  by  AID. 

Combating  malnutrition 
In  a  special  report  to  Congress  In  1965. 
President  Johnson  committed  the  agricul- 
tural and  technological  resources  of  this 
country  to  a  world-wide  war  on  malnutri- 
tion. He  referred  to  tragic  evidence  that 
vitamin  and  protein  deficiencies  are  robbing 
many  countries  throughout  the  world  of  the 
productive  capacities  of  their  people 

Malnutrition  takes  Its  worst  toll  in  the 
first  five  years  of  human  growth,  bltintlng 
the  physical  development  of  pre-school  chil- 
dren, and  very  often  retarding  their  mental 
growth  as  well.  In  countries  where  food 
shortages  are  both  chronic  and  widespread. 
this  Irreversible  process  affects  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  Infant  population. 

AID  missions  around  the  world  are  now 
beginning  to  explore  ways  of  getting  the  nec- 
essary enriched   food  supplements   to  these 
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pre-acbool  chUdren.  AID  haa  contracted 
with  several  American  universities  to  Uala 
American  and  foreign  professionals  and  tech- 
nicians in  nutritional  health  and  to  prepare 
handbooks  for  use   In   the   campaign. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  assignment.  While  the 
suckling  Infant  is  nourished  by  Its  mother 
and  the  school  child  cai.  benefit  fronr.  a 
school  lunch  program,  facilities  do  not  exist 
in  moet  countries  for  reaching  th"!  pre- 
school toddler.  Experimental  programs  car- 
ried out  by  private  groups  or  government 
agencies  In  the  past  have  not  been  coordi- 
nated, scientifically  planned,  or  organized 
to  this  end  Developing  nations  must  be 
willing  to  devote  their  own  energies  and 
facilities  to   this  problem 

The  program  requires  education  for  phy- 
sicians, health  workers,  and  mothers.  It 
calls  for  social  services  to  reach  families 
in  their  homes  and  through  child  care  cen- 
ters. Local  customs  and  eating  habits  mu3t 
be  known,  so  that  the  texture,  taste,  acd 
composition  of  the  enriched  foods  will  be 
attractive  to  the  consumers.  The  rlgl'.t 
foods  must  be  grown  to  supply  the  required 
nutrients  While  children  In  one  reg'on 
may  be  suffering  from  a  vitamin  A  deficiency, 
those  in  another  section  of  the  same  cot  n- 
try  may  require  animal  proteins  Insteid. 
New  or  Improved  high  protein  commercial 
products  must  be  developed  which  can 
be  marketed  commercially,  y°t  remain 
within  the  price  range  of  those  who  need 
them  most. 

AID  Is  now  beginning  the  first  pilot  proj- 
ects in  Brazil.  Peru.  Colombia.  Cent-al 
America,  Morocco.  Turkey,  Thailand,  and 
Korea  The  plan  Is  to  blend,  fortify,  a  id 
enrich  basic  food  commodities — starting 
with  supplies  from  the  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram—with locally  grown  proteins,  vita- 
mins, and  minerals  Within  five  years.  AID 
hopes  U  have  projects  underv/ay  In  at  least 
25  of  the  50  countries  tha'  need  such  help 
Preliminary  costs  of  this  new  research 
and  training  program  are  expected  to  rise 
tj  «10  million  in  fiscal  year  1967.  from  »4  5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1966.  The  Invest- 
ment will  increase  substantially  as  the  pilot 
projects  move  progressively  toward  the  goal 
of  reaching  150  million  children  by  the  end 
of  1971. 

Dealing  iLith  population  problems   . 
The  United  States  Ciovernment  shares  the 
serious    worldwide    concern    over    the    so'^lal 
and   economic   Implications  of    rapid   popu- 
lation growth  rates  In  many  countries 

Considerable  AID  technical  assistance  has 
already  gone  to  improving  maternal  and 
child  health,  to  demographic  studies  and  sur- 
veys, census  refinement,  and  research  into 
population  problems  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries Since  President  Johnson  determined, 
early  In  1965,  to  "seek  new  ways  to  use  our 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  of 
world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity 
of  world  resources."  AID  has  begun  to  re- 
spond to  requests  from  governments  for  di- 
rect assistance  to  family  planning  programs; 
South  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan  are  already  drawing  local  currency 
funds  to  support  health  and  family  planning 
clinics. 

Turkey  Is  seeking  a  loan  to  purchase  trans- 
port vehicles  for  family  planning  workers 
and  their  educational  materials.  In  addition 
to  continuing  the  services  of  a  demographer. 
Honduras  seeks  training,  education  mate- 
rials, and  help  with  the  cost  of  establishing 
family  planning  services  In  rural  health 
centers 

From  Pakistan  and  Ttmlsla  have  come  re- 
quests for  a  wide  range  of  technical  assist- 
ance, transport  vehicles,  education  aids,  and 
training  In  support  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams India  Is  discussing  similar  assistance 
with  AID  officials. 

To  get  Anys  help,  the  developing  nation 
must  have  Its  own  family  planning  program. 


That  program  must  allow  freedom  of  choice 
to  each  family.  AID  will  not  provide  con- 
traceptives or  equipment  for  their  manufac- 
ture. 

To  evaluate  the  requests,  individuals  In 
every  AID  mission  were  designated  to  be 
responsible  tot  population  matters.  The 
Population  Branch  of  the  Technical  Coop- 
eration Staff  and  the  Population  Division  In 
AID'S  Latin  American  bureau  follow  program 
developments  and  work  with  International 
organizations.  American  public  and  private 
groups,  universities,  and  other  institutions 
engaged  in  pnipulatlun  work 

Research  and  training  programs 
AID   supports   re.search   and    training   pro- 
gram.s  at  the  following  universities  and   in- 
stitutions: 

University  of  PUf-sburgh— developing  an 
economic  model  for  estimating  costs  of  fam- 
ily planning  programs; 

University  of  Notre  Dome— studies  on 
changes  In  traditional  family  patterns  due  to 
modernization  and  urbanization; 

Bureau  of  the  Census — population  projec- 
tions In  selected  countries; 

Fopulation  Council — fertility  studies  and 
surveys; 

Columbia  Institute  for  Social  Develop- 
ment—&udiovlsu&l  techniques  for  public 
education  programs; 

International  Federation  of  Institutes  for 
Social  and  Socio-Religious  Research  -  Latin 
American  population  studies 

AID  has  also  signed  contracts  with  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins to  develop  training  progams  in  family 
planning  for  doctors  and  public  health  work- 
ers Related  programs  are  being  developed 
for  nurses  and  mldwlves  In  the  Children's 
Bureau;  for  statisticians  in  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics;  and  for  census 
and  survey  specialists  In  the  Census  Bureau. 
The  Pan  American  Health  Organization  get-s 
AIDS  help  to  establish  and  Improve  demo- 
graphic training  In  Latin  American  medical 
and  public  health  schools.  So  do  the  Latin 
American  Center  for  Demography  and  Statis- 
tical Studies  In  Chile,  the  National  Center 
for  Studies  of  Population  and  Development 
In  Peru,  and  the  General  American  Demo- 
graphic Studies  Unit  In  Guatemala. 

AID'S  Investment  to  date:  $2  million  in 
fiscal  year  1965,  »5  5  million  In  fl.scal  year 
1966,  with  prospects  of  expanding  assistance 
levels  to  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1967.  That 
figure  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  double 
again  In  the  years  Immediately  thereafter 

AID  recognizes  the  growing  seriousness  of 
the  Unbalance  between  food  and  people  The 
problems  Impede  .social  and  economic  devel- 
opment, threaten  the  health  and  well-being 
of  many,  and  will  Jeopardize  man's  long 
search  for  peace  But  these  problems  are  not 
solved  quickly  or  easily. 

More  research  Is  required  on  the  relation- 
ship between  population  growth  and  eco- 
nomic development,  on  changes  In  tradi- 
tional family  patterns,  and  on  methods  of 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  family  plan- 
ning programs 

Training  facilities  must  be  expanded  here 
and  abroad. 

Finally.  AID  will  need  to  put  more  advisors 
In  the  field  U)  meet  a  rapid  Increase  In  re- 
quests for  a5«LsUince  to  national  family  plan- 
ning programs. 

Meeting  the  manpower  needs  of  national 

health  programs 
In  every  country  where  AID  Is  engaged  In 
raising  health  standards,  local  people  are 
being  trained  to  take  over  the  Job.  There 
is  a  tremendous  world-wide  shortage  of  peo- 
ple with  the  required  skills,  not  only  doctors 
but  nurses,  sanitarians,  laboratory  techni- 
cians, public  health  workers,  health  educa- 
tors, hospital  administrators,  and  para- 
medics. 

To  meet  these  requirements.  AID  admin- 
isters grants  to  overseas  me<llcal  and  health 


training  lustltutlons,  assisting  both  Individ- 
uals and  the  Institutions  themselves. 

In  Lebanon  and  'Vietnam,  universities  re- 
ceive support  to  ex{>and  teaching  and  lab- 
oratory facilities.  A  medical  school  and 
nursing  schools  in  Pakistan  have  received 
advice,  equipment,  and  local  currency.  In 
other  countries.  Including  Thailand  and  Iran, 
medical  teams  from  American  unlversltlefi 
are  helping  to  set  up  regional  medical  cen- 
ters m  outlying  regions. 

All  of  these  Institutions  draw  upon  the 
wide  range  of  health  services  AID  offers  to 
developing  countries:  exchange  fellowships, 
consulting  and  advisory  services,  technical 
equipment,  and  local  currency  support.  The 
costs  of  these  and  other  health  training  pro- 
grams have  Increased  from  about  $5  million 
each  In  fiscal  years  1965  anjl  1966.  to  an  esti- 
mated $14  million  m  flac&l  year  1967 
Rural  health  programs 
In  many  countries.  AID  is  providing  ex- 
tensive assistance  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
rural  health  services. 

In  Thailand,  for  Instance,  a  wide  range  of 
preventive  and  curative  health  services  are 
being  established  this  year  through  an  Inte- 
grated network  of  health  centers,  midwifery 
centers,  public  health  latwratories,  and 
regional  tuberctilosls  control  centers.  In 
■Vietnam,  some  250  American  doctors  and 
medical  technicians  are  at  work  and  4.200 
new  health  subcenters  have  been  added  In 
provincial  districts  and  hamlets. 

EDUCATION 

Education  Is  the  foundation  for  develop- 
ment. Progress  In  the  developing  countries 
of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  depends 
on  a  rapid  increa.se  in  the  number  of  trained, 
educated  people  who  can  run  effective  gov- 
ernments, operate  public  health  systems, 
credit  unions,  cooperatives  and  businesses, 
and  use  modern  farm  methods  to  raise  more 
from  the  land. 

Education  la  a  key  to  social  change:  the 
pe.t.'iant  who  learns  to  read  and  to  calculate 
Is  In  a  position  to  question  the  traditional 
authority  of  the  village  headman  or  local 
official  for  the  first  time.  For  rtiral  villagers, 
and  for  millions  In  the  remote  districts  of 
every  developing  country,  a  local  school  l.-i 
the  d<x>r  through  which  their  children,  too 
can  enter  the  country's  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  share  In  the  new  opportunities  o; 
a  growing  nation. 

Education  Is  also  an  end  In  Itself:  11  Is  de- 
meaning for  millions  to  live  In  Ignorance, 
unable  to  write  their  own  n.ames  In  coun- 
try after  country,  a  major  goiil  of  economic 
growth  is  an  Increase  In  national  wealtti 
sufficient  to  finance  schools  for  every  child. 

Since  the  beginning  of  U.S.  assistance  In 
A-sla,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  aid  to  edu- 
cation has  been  a  major  field  of  technlc.il 
assistance  and  has  accounted  for  the  large.«l 
share  of  AID-ftnanced  technicians  at  work 
overseas. 

In  fiscal  year  1965.  for  example,  one  of 
every  five  AID-flnanced  experts  overseas  wa.s 
working  In  the  field  of  education — both  In 
the  development  of  basic  education  system^ 
In  aided  countries  and  on  the  development 
of  specialized  education  to  train  more  doc- 
tors, nurses  and  health  workers,  farm  expert.- 
engineers,  public  administrators,  manager;^ 
skilled  technicians,  and  the  like 

Contracts  ictth  American  universities 
Fovir  of  every  five  AID-flnanced  educators 
at  work  overseas  today  are  staff  member.s 
from  American  colleges  and  universities  wltr^ 
whom  the  Agency  contracts  for  technical 
assistance. 

Through  some  $185  million  In  contracts 
with  AID  126  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities partlclpfkte  In  technical  assistance  pr<i- 
grams  Including  the  training  of  foreign  par- 
ticipants in  the  United  States.  Teams  from 
71  of  these  universities  are  at  work  overse.i.- 


on  AID-flnanced  technical  assistance  mis- 
sions In  38  cotintrles. 

The  cumulative  Impact  of  AID  educational 
as.sistance    can    be    shown    in    several    ways: 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Point  IV  pro- 
gram In  1949.  94,000  foreign  technicians  and 
professionals  have  been  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  advanced  education  or 
training,  and  another  19,000  have  been 
trained  In  third  countries  under  U.S.  pro- 
grams. (In  fiscal  year  1965.  there  were  some 
8  500  foreign  trainees  in  the  United  Suites, 
and  1,900  In  third  countries,  under  AID 
auspices.  I 

More  than  870.000  teachers  have  been  grad- 
uated from  colleges  and  schools  established 
with  AID  assistance  These  graduates  today 
provide  70  percent  of  the  teachers  In  Ethi- 
opia, about  40  percent  of  Vietnam's.  28  per- 
cent of  Korea's.  45  percent  of  Iran's.  34 
percent  of  Costa  Rica's,  and  nearly  33  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  In  Turkey. 

During  the  past  five  years,  237.000  class- 
rooms were  constructed  with  AID  help.  In- 
cluding local  currency  for  labor  costs. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  there  were  more  than 
675,000  students  In  colleges  and  universities 
established  in  the  less-developed  countries 
with  AID  assistance,  and  another  670,000  in 
AID-assisted  vocational,  technical,  and  nor- 
mal schools. 

Much  of  the  impact  of  US.  educational 
assistance  does  not  lend  Itself  to  statistics — 
for  example,  the  work  of  AID-flnanced  Amer- 
ican educators  In  helping  other  countries 
modernize  educational  systems.  Improve  cur- 
ricula, and  relate  what  schools  are  teaching 
more  closely  to  each  country's  requirements 
for  trained  manpower  and  economic  growth. 

Proposed  increases  in  AID's  educational 
programs 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  AID  proposes  a  sharp 
Increase  In  Its  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams. In  the  new  African  countr.es.  a  rapid 
increase  In  the  basic  supply  of  trained  man- 
power remains  a  clear  priority.  In  Latin 
America,  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  and 
the  Far  East,  an  expanded  educational  effort 
is  required  to  speed  the  pace  of  development. 
In  Southeast  A-sla,  more  schools  In  the  vil- 
lages and  the  training  of  able  leadership  for 
nation-buUdlng  are  central  to  every  hope 
for  stability. 

In  fiscal  year  1965.  AID  committed  $88 
million  for  educational  assistance.  AID  ex- 
pects to  provide  about  the  same  amount  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year.  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  however,  the  Agency  proposes  a  $155 
million  program  of  education  assi.stance — 
an  Increase  of  nearly  50  percent  over  current 
levels.  In  addition,  some  $21  million  will 
be  allocated  as  contributions  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  to  the  UN  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  and 
the  UN  Development  Program  for  edtication 
project.s. 

Although  earlier  AID  projects  In  education 
covered  a  wide  variety  of  education  problems, 
more  recent  programs  are  concentrated  on 
education  planning  and  Its  relationship  to 
national  manpower  requirements,  on  over- 
coming the  most  critical  education  and  train- 
ing bottlenecks,  pju-tlcularly  the  preparation 
of  teachers  and  textbooks,  and  on  the  ex- 
panson  of  education  for  health  and  agricul- 
ture personnel.  These  last  two  fields  of 
specialized  education  will  account  for  an 
additional  $60  million  In  flscal  year  1967  for 
AID  programs  In  food  and  agriculture,  and  In 
health. 

Educational  planning  assistance 
AID  emphasis  on  providing  more  help  In 
planning  national  educational  programs  Is  a 
direct  result  of  the  dilemma  faced  by  nearly 
every  less-developed  country  In  Asia"  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  Most  of  their  citizens 
still  cannot  read  or  write  Literacy  averages 
about  60  percent  In  Latin  America  and  the 
Far    E^ast,    but    Just    25   percent    in    the    Near 


East  and  South  Asia,  and  only  16  percent  In 

Africa. 

The  need  for  a  drastic  expansion  m  oppor- 
ttmltles  for  basic,  general  education  is  urgent 
if  the  citizens  of  new  nations  are  to  partici- 
pate effectively  in  either  development 
progress  or  self-government.  But  there  is  an 
equally  urgent  need  for  more  people  with 
the  advanced  technical  and  professional 
skills  needed  to  lead  the  struggle  for  a  more 
productive,  modern  society. 

Both  needs  require  substantial  educational 
investments.  Both  needs  cannot  be  met 
fully,  at  once.  Neither  can  be  neglected. 
Without  the  specialists  required  for  develop- 
ment, there  is  little  hope  that  a  country  can 
afford  the  cost  of  education  for  all.  But 
without  an  expansion  of  basic  educational 
opportunity,  whole  groups  and  regions  are 
effectively  barred  from  participation  in  na- 
tional progress. 

Choices  must  be  made,  and  a  balance 
struck  between  the  claims  for  each  country's 
education  budget  and  its  supply  of  educa- 
tional manpower.  Educational  planning  be- 
gins with  this  dilemma  and  with  the  dif- 
ficult questions  that  flow  from  it;  how  fast 
must  teachers  be  trained  to  stafl:  a  given 
rate  of  primary  and  secondary  school  ex- 
pansion? How  many  agronomists,  veteri- 
narians, midwives,  engineers,  managers,  ac- 
countants, and  the  like  will  be  required  to 
maintain  progress  five.  ten.  fifteen  years  in 
the  future?  At  what  rate  must  primary  and 
secondary  education  expand  to  feed  an  ex- 
pansion in  advanced  specialized  education? 
Wliere  must  schools  be  placed  to  distribute 
opportunity  fairly  among  the  dlCerent  re- 
gions and  groups  in  new  countries  struggling 
towards  national  unity? 

Educational  choices  made  today  in  the  '.ess- 
developed  countries  will  determine  in  large 
part  their  character  as  self-goverrdng  nations 
tomorrow.  With  AID  support,  the  experience 
of  America's  educational  community  Is  being 
made  available  to  help  other  countries  plan 
wisely  for  the  future. 

In  Nigeria.  AID  is  supporting  an  evaluation 
by  Education  and  World  Affairs  of  the  scope 
and  priority  of  education  programs.  A  .simi- 
lar study  Is  planned  for  Ethiopia  In  flscal 
year  1967.  In  Thailand,  a  three-party  con- 
tract among  AID.  Michigan  State  University. 
and  the  Thai  National  Economic  Development 
Board  provides  for  education  planning  assist- 
ance to  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Council  on 
Higher  Education  in  the  American  Republics, 
AID  has  made  a  survey  of  educational  plan- 
ning facilities  in  Chile.  Peru,  and  Guatemala. 
During  the  past  four  years  AID  has  made  it 
passible  for  over  100  Lcitln  Americans  con- 
nected with  planning  for  educational  de- 
velopment to  attend  seminars  on  this  sub- 
ject under  the  auspices  of  the  UN  Economic 
Conunisslon  for  Latin  America. 

The  prospect  of  Joint  planning  for  South- 
east Asia  regional  education  programs  was 
opened  at  a  November  1965  meeting  of  South- 
east Asian  Education  and  Planning  Ministers 
convened  by  the  Government  of  Thailand. 
U.S.  Presidential  Adviser  Eugene  Black  rep- 
resented the  United  States  at  the  meeting. 
AID  funds  are  proposed  for  regional  educa- 
tion activities  In  Southeast  Asia  In  fiscal  year 
1967.  as  well  as  for  a  comprehensive  edijca- 
tional  development  scheme  for  Laos. 
Training  educational  manpower 

A  critical  bottleneck  In  expanding  educa- 
tional opportunity  Is  a  shortage  of  teachers 
and  of  institutions  to  train  them  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  AID  will  expand  Its  as- 
sistance to  teacher-training  institutions  and 
explore  new  ways  to  "stretch"  existing 
teacher  supplies  through  In-service  training, 
television,  radio,  and  other  new  teaching 
techniques  during  flscal  year  1967. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  more  than  210.000  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  normal  schools  and 
teachers   colleges    established    with    AID   as- 


sistance   In    37    Asian,    African,    and    Latin 
American  countries. 

In  Nigeria,  funds  will  be  needed  In  fiscal 
year  1967  to  continue  the  programs  of  11 
American  universities  working  to  improve 
teacher  education  and  other  vocational  as- 
pects of  higher  education.  These  AID-fl- 
nanced American  university  teams  are  assist- 
ing 148  Nigerian  educational  Institutions  in- 
cluding four  of  the  country's  five  univer- 
sities, three  of  its  advanced  teacher  training 
colleges,  and  50  colleges  training  elementary 
school  teachers. 

Internships  for  college  administrators 

Through  a  contract  with  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education. 
AID  Is  conducting  a  special  program  of  in- 
ternships in  the  .administration  of  teacher 
training  colleges.  The  program  provides  for 
an  exchange  of  presidents  of  American 
colleges  with  the  presidents  of  colleges  in 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Nigeria,  and 
Kenya,  and  it  helps  to  develop  school-to- 
school  relationships.  It  will  be  extended  in 
fiscal  year  1967. 

AID-financed  educational  programs  also 
train  the  staff  for  new  centers  of  excellence 
in  higher  education  in  the  less-developed 
countries.  In  India,  for  example,  the  In- 
dian Institute  of  Technology  is  being  estab- 
lished as  the  dynamic  center  of  national 
scientific  training  and  research  with  the  help 
of  an  AID-financed  consortium  of  nine 
American  universities — the  California.  Car- 
negie. Case,  and  Massachusetts  Institutes  of 
Technology.  Ohio  State,  Princeton,  and  Pur- 
due Universities,  and  the  Universities  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Michigan.  Scientists  from  the 
American  universities  are  teaching  at  the 
new  Indian  institution,  while  their  Indian 
counterparts  and  successors  complete  ad- 
vanced study  In  the  United  States. 

Even  with  a  massive  attack  on  the  teacher 
shortage,  it  will  be  years  in  many  less- 
developed  countries  before  there  are  enough 
to  stafl"  primary  and  secondary  schools  In 
every  village.  On  the  basis  of  trials  In  Nige- 
ria and  in  Colombia,  it  appears  that  tele- 
vision can  be  a  valuable  tool  to  bring  educa- 
tion to  remote  villages  and  understaffed  ur- 
ban classrooms  while  additional  teachers  are 
being  trained. 

In  Colombia,  more  than  400.000  children  in 
1.000  schools  are  receiving  a  better  education 
through  an  educational  television  network 
that  now  covers  80  percent  of  the  country  s 
most  densely-populated  areas  The  network 
means  hundreds  of  schools  now  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  special  subject  teachers,  and  of 
audio-visual  teaching  materials  that  would 
not  other'wise  be  available  AID.  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  the  Colombian  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation are  cooperating  on  the  program. 

In  Nigeria.  AID-financed  educational  tele- 
vision professionals  (from  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Washington  County.  Maryland 
(recognized  pioneers  in  the  United  States) 
are  helping  to  Improve  and  expand  radio  and 
television  instruction,  establish  permanent 
broadcast  sections  in  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, and  develop  pilot  lesson  materials  in 
science.  English,  and  mathematics. 

Over  50  of  the  developing  nations  now  have 
one  or  more  television  transmitters  but  in 
many  of  the  countries  educational  program 
material  Is  lacking.  AID  Is  reviewing  the 
possibilities  of  adapting  American  material 
and  has  contracted  with  the  International 
Institute  for  Educational  Planning  to  study 
the  C(jst,  probable  results,  and  other  factors 
In  using  this  material  in  the  less-developed 
countries. 

Improving  the  quality  of  education 
In  addition  to  teacher  training.  AID  will 
also  expand  emphasis  on  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  Instruction  through  in-servlce  train- 
ing, development  of  Improved  curricula,  and 
support  for  better,  and  more,  teaching  ma- 
terials. 
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Primary  reliance  In  providing  this  assist- 
ance win  be  placed  on  expertise  of  American 
uiuversUles  and  educational  institutions 
working  under  contract,  with  AID. 

During  the  past  five  years.  AID  has  helped 
provide  in-service  training  for  more  than 
160000  teachers  in  Latin  America,  almoet 
82.000  in  the  Neiir  &ist  and  South  Asia. 
nearly  24.000  in  the  Far  East,  and  33.0O0  in 
Airica.  Much  of  the  in-service  training  was 
provided  — and  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
vided— by  American  university  teams  at  wjrk 
overseas  on  contract  with  the  Agency, 

In-service  training  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  .-^chool  systems  which  are  attempting 
not  only  a  rapid  expansion,  but  a  radical 
change  from  tradltiotial  "rote"  teaching 
methods  to  methods  that  stress  creative 
thinking  and  learning  by  doing. 

The  participation  of  American,  educators 
Two  recent  experiments  have  shown  how 
an  even  larger  cross-section  of  the  American 
ed\icational  community  than  is  now  repre- 
sented by  AID  contractors  can  be  involved  in 
the  improvement  of  teaching  In  the  less- 
developed  countries. 

The  first  began  in  India  three  years  ago, 
when  four  American  educators  were  brought 
there  during  their  summer  vacation  to  in- 
troduce key  faculty  of  Indian  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  lo  modern  methods  of 
teaching  mathematics  and  science.  The  ■•x- 
peninent  was  so  successful  that  In  1965  AID 
brought  200  American  educators  to  India  to 
conduct  six-weelc  "summer  science  Insti- 
tutes" at  94  locations,  with  3.500  Indian 
teachers  participating.  The  scheme  will  be 
expanded  in  India  and  in  other  countries. 

The  second  experiment  Is  the  "Teach 
Corps."  operating  m  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  conducted  for  AID  by  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  of  the  National 
Education  .^ssoclatlon  Under  this  program, 
47  Rkilled  American  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary teachers  conducted  summer  work- 
shops for  1,280  teachers  in  five  developing 
countries.  The  program,  designed  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  instruction  by  existing  teach- 
ers, will  be  expanded  In  Latin  America  and 
tliroughout  English-speaking  Africa. 

In  many  countries,  a  shortage  of  teaching 
materials— beginning  with  texts — Is  a  serious 
bottleneck  AID  has  provided  experts  to  help 
train  local  education  personnel  to  write  and 
publish  basic  handbooks  and  lesson  mate- 
rials in  their  own  language,  and  has  helped 
establish  reglonaa  centers  to  translate  and 
help  publish  and  distribute  textbooks. 

In  the  Philippines.  AID  financed  the  Im- 
port of  $4  2  million  in  paper  so  that  local 
publishing  atnd  printing  industries  could 
meet  80  percent  of  the  country's  textbook 
shortage  To  date.  27  million  elementary 
and  secondary  school  texts  have  been  made 
available  through  the  program.  In  Central 
America,  more  than  eight  million  scl.ool 
textixKJks  have  l>een  published  for  vise  in 
the  schools.  An  AID  loan  to  Ecuador  will 
provide  ne.irly  two  million  books  for  elemen- 
tary school  children,  ^ile  counterpart  funds 
in  Brazil  will  t>e  used  in  that  country's  ef'ort 
to  provide  free  textb<x)ks  for  all  children. 
In  Africa.  AID  financed  a  Joint  pro|ect 
under  which  Atrlciin  and  American  educa- 
tors have  develojjed  a  new  series  of  toxts 
In  mathematics  and  science  which  Include 
basic  material  on  health,  nutrition,  and  sivnl- 
tat.jn  as  it  relates  to  the  countries  In  which 
the  students  thenaselves  live.  Texts  pro- 
duced in  this  program  are  now  In  tise  on  an 
experimental  basis  in  Liberia.  Ghana,  Nigeria, 
Sierra  Leone,  Kenya.  Ethiopia,  Tanzania, 
Zambia.  Uganda,  and  Malawi. 

A  special  problem  in  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  many  developing  countries  Is  the 
need  to  Improve  the  teaching  of  English — In 
snme  casee  because  this  is  the  lingua  franca 
in  a  nation  with  many  local  languages,  and 
In  every  case  because  it  is  a  major  language  of 
International  communication. 


Through  a  contract  with  Kngllsh  Language 
Services.  Inc.,  AID  has  developed  a  self- 
teaching  program  that  Includes  workbooks. 
Alms,  soundtape,  language  master  cards,  and 
the  like  and  is  designed  to  cut  the  time 
needed  to  train  English  huiguage  teachers 
from  two  years  or  more  to  about  four  months. 
After  complete  testing  at  several  regional 
centers,  the  system  will  be  made  available 
for  general  use. 

US  higher  education  for  foreign  rAudentx 
The  steady  expan.slon.  through  U.S.  assist- 
ance, of  excellent  centers  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  the  F;ir  East  and  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia  h.as  reduced  somewhat  llie  need 
t<J  bring  students  from  these  areas  to  the 
United  States  even  for  advanced  work,  except 
for  highly  si)eciallzed  fields. 

For  example,  the  Graduate  School  of  Pub- 
lic Administration  of  Thanunasat  Univer- 
sity in  Thailand,  established  with  help  from 
the  University  of  Indiana  on  contract  with 
AID.  is  now  available  not  only  to  Thai  stu- 
dents, but  for  students  from  nearby  coun- 
tries. 

Grants  to  the  Anicrican  University  of 
Beirvit  (AUBi  under  AID'S  program  for 
American  .Scluxils  and  Hospitals  Abroad. 
have  helped  AUB  exp.and  as  the  outstanding 
edvicational  center  In  the  Middle  East  and 
to  become  a  major  training  center  for  Afri- 
can leaders  iiS  well.  As  part  of  Its  own  tech- 
nical assistance  programs.  AID  now  sends 
about  600  students  from  other  African  and 
Middle  E;<£tern  countries  to  AUB  for  ad- 
vanced or  specialized  education. 

Elsewhere,  however.  AID  Is  Increasing  its 
support  for  cooperative  programs  to  bring 
students  to  US.  universities  for  study.  The 
Latin  American  Scholarship  Program  will 
make  it  possible  for  students  to  receive  uni- 
versity training  In  the  United  States  and  re- 
tvirn  to  their  home  countries  as  faculty 
members  in  the  basic  studies  programs  of  lo- 
cal universities. 

The  Latin  American  universities  pay  the 
costs  of  student  travel  and  English  language 
training,  the  cooperating  American  univer- 
sities provide  scholarships,  and  AID  provides 
student  maintenance  costs.  The  first  150 
students  under  the  program  will  reach  the 
United  States  in  April  or  May  for  preliminary 
English  language  training. 

Under  the  first  such  program  of  its  kind — 
the  U  8  African  Scholarship  Program  of 
American  Universities — 1.200|  African  stu- 
dents have  been  brought  to  American  uni- 
versities for  undergraduate  education. 
Another  100  have  been  brought  here  for 
graduate  study.  As  the  capacity  of  African 
universities  increases,  the  undergraduate 
component  of  this  program  will  decrease. 
AID  assistance  to  higher  education  in  Africa 
itself  includes  a  regional  program  to  provide 
scholarships  in  selected  African  universities 
for  students  from  other  African  countries 
Programs  for  youth  leaders 
Becaxise  students  from  the  developing 
countries  frequently  return  to  positions  of 
tinvisual  responsibility  for  their  age  and  bear 
a  unique  leadership  role  In  Uie  development 
of  their  own  country,  AH)  has  begun  a  series 
of  specially  designed  courses  and  activities 
for  youth  leaders  studying  In  this  country. 

These  programs  make  it  possible  to  provide 
summer  leadership  experience  and  practical 
training  for  selected  students,  as  well  as 
fellowships  to  promising  and  needy  foreign 
students  who  are  not  here  on  government 
grants  but  could  complete  their  academic 
work  more  rapidly  and  effectively  with  a 
minimum  of  additional  support 

In  fiscal  year  1965.  AID  organized  18  sum- 
mer Institutes  for  some  600  foreign  students, 
designed  to  Increase  their  understanding  of 
social  and  economic  development  and  their 
practical  ability  to  take  community  leader- 
ship on  their  return.  At  one  eight-week  in- 
stitute, organized  for  AID  by  the  University 


of  Pittsburgh  for  18  students,  the  mornings 
were  devoted  to  seminars  on  communica- 
tions, social  change  and  leadership  respon- 
sibilities, the  afternoons  to  observation  and 
practical  training  in  local  Industry,  business, 
community  organizations  and  government. 
These  programs  will  be  continued  In  this 
coming  summer. 

Encouraging  non-goi  crnmrntal  educational 
assu'!tancc 
Some  of  the  most  imaginative  programs  of 
educational  assistance,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  literacy  and  rural  development,  are 
being  carried  out  by  private  American  group.s 
and  organizations  at  work  in  the  less-devel- 
oped countries. 

Registered  American  voluntary  agencies, 
working  with  their  counterparts  in  the  less- 
developed  countries,  are  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  community  self-help  programs 
designed  to  maJce  villagers  literate  and  teach 
them  basic  skills  needed  to  establish  rural 
industries — small  shops  to  make  simple  farm 
tools,  and  other  equipment:  to  produce  svich 
things  as  lumber,  shoes,  and  cooking  utensils. 
To  encourage  this,  AID  makes  available 
a  wide  variety  of  excess  government  equip- 
ment at  minimum  cost,  including  shipment 
to  the  country  where  It  Is  needed.  Equip- 
ment can  Include  Jeeps  for  transportation, 
machinery  for  vocational  training  schools, 
printing  equipment  for  texts  and  pamphlets, 
radio  and  television  equipment  for  educa- 
tional programs. 

Food  is  available  under  the  Pood  for  Peace 
Program  for  use  as  an  Incentive  or  part  wages 
In  self-help  school  construction  programs 
carried  out  under  the  leadership  of  private 
voluntary  agencies. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Peace  Corps,  vul- 
untary  agencies  such  as  CARE,  and  citizen 
organlzaUons  in  the  less-developed  countries. 
AID  Is  encouraging  "school-to-schiwl"  assist- 
ance, through  which  American  PT.\'s  and 
other  private  groups  work  directly  with  local 
communities  overseas  to  help  build  new  cla.ss- 
rooms.  and  improve  equipment  and  teaching 
materials. 

Partners  of  the  alliance  program 
";5chool-to-school"  assistance  to  Latin 
America  is  channeled  through  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  program  for  which  AID  sup- 
plies staff  services  and  a  portion  of  the  travel 
costs.  These  are  examples  of  the  cooperation 
that  can  be  developed  through  direct  school- 
to-school  relationships: 

15  public  school  district  In  Oregon  are  pro- 
viding In-scrvlce  training  for  Costa  Rican 
public  school  administrators  and  teachers; 
during  their  Oregon  training,  the  Costa 
Rican  educators  help  the  Oregon  districts 
with  language  and  social  studies  courses. 

High  school  students  In  Texas  and  Virginia 
have  collected  funds  to  help  equip  Peruvian 
Indian  village  schools  and  supply  vocational 
schools  in  Peru  with  school  supplies,  voca- 
tional training  tools,  cement  mixers,  and 
handtools  for  self-help  school  construction 
projects. 

An  Important  additional  means  of  promot- 
ing educational  development  In  several  les.";- 
developed  countries  would  be  to  use  U  S. 
Government-owned  currencies  which  are  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  the  United  States  to  es- 
tablish bi-national  education  foundations. 
Tlie  foundations  would  be  modeled  on  simi- 
lar institutions  In  the  United  States  and 
would  draw  upon  the  experience  of  their 
American  counterparts.  Through  their  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  local  education,  the 
foundations  would  be  uniquely  equipped  M 
sUmulate  new  Initiatives  in  educational  tech- 
niques, stimulate  private  educational  activi- 
ties, and  focus  local  attention  on  such  criti- 
cal areas  as  literacy  and  the  education  and 
training  of  local  populations,  psotJcularly 
the  training  of  farmers  in  agricultural  tech- 
niques. 


Self-help  in  educational  development 

As  In  every  other  field,  the  greatest  effort 
in  the  development  of  educational  resources 
must  come  from  within  the  less-developed 
cauntries  themselves.  Even  at  the  outset, 
most  of  the  costs  Involved  In  an  expanded 
educational  system  are  local  costs.  Teach- 
ers' salaries  are  paid  with  local  currency: 
labor,  and  most  of  the  material  for  school 
ci.mstrucUon,  is  available  locally. 

.^ID  can  provide  an  Important  margin  of 
help — U.S.  training  for  key  educators,  Amer- 
ican educators  to  help  with  projects  over- 
seas, paper,  school  equipment,  and  other 
American  goods  that  may  not  be  available  In 
The  less-developed  country  Itself. 

rhe  less-developed  countries  have  been 
increasing  their  own  budget,s  for  education 
an  average  of  15  percent  annually.  They  now 
spend  about  $7  billion  from  their  own  re- 
sources for  the  education  of  their  1.3  billion 
I>eople — compared  with  $42  billion  the 
United  States  spends  for  the  formal  educa- 
tion of  180  million  people.  Latin  American 
countries  together  sjjent  the  eqvilvalent  of 
$2  billion  on  education  In  1965.  while  AID 
was  devoting  $32  million  to  assist  education 
In  Latin  America. 

In  most  of  the  developing  countries  the 
resources  of  local  communities  can  be  better 
mobilized  to  build  educational  facilities 
themselves 

The  results  of  AID  pilot  programs  In 
Guatemala.  Liberia,  and  a  number  of  other 
countries,  and  of  private  agency  programs 
for  community  development  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  shown  that  if  villagers  are  orga- 
nized and  provided  basic  plans  and  a  few 
materials — cement,  hardware,  metal  roof- 
ing— they  will  build  their  own  schools  with 
their  own  labor  to  speed  the  day  when  an 
education  is  available  to  their  children. 

In  Afghanistan.  local  communities  con- 
structed 140  classrooms  through  a  self-help 
program,  and  in  addition  raised  the  local 
funds  to  pay  teachers'  salaries  and  purchase 
the  Initial  school  equipment. 

From  1963  to  1965,  Vietnam  villagers  con- 
structed over  3.000  hamlet  school  classrooms 
with  AID-supplled  materials. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that   the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rcse;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  I  Mr.  Fascell] 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr  Price. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.R. 
15750.  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H  R. 
15750. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  IS.  2950i  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of  air- 
ci-aft.  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purjxises." 


PERMISSION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
tumorrow.  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  Senate  and  that 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  w'as  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  it.s  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference 
on    the    disagreeing    votes    of    the    two 


"FEDERAL    SUBSIDY    OF    COM.MER- 
CIAL    BANKS   MUST   STOP,"    SAYS 

TEXAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Reoord  and 
include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  J. 
Hunter  Young,  executive  vice  president 
of  Texarkana  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association.  Texarkana,  Ark  ,  writes  me 
that  "the  home  mortaage  market  has 
suffered  a  severe  .setback  in  our  area  due 
to  the  tight  money  policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board." 

Texarkana.  Tex.,  is  my  hometown, 
just  acro.ss  the  street  from  Texarkana. 
Ark.  It  disturbs  me  greatly  to  know  that 
my  own  constituents  and  millions  of 
others — homcbuilders  and  consumers. 
particularly — are  suffering  becau.se  of  the 
.selfish  action  of  a  few  willful  Wall  Stieet 
bankers  raising  interest  rates  to  historic 
highs  so  they  can  line  their  own  pockets 
at  everyone  else's  expense. 

In  addition  to  the  money  squeeze,  Mr. 
Young  accurately  describes  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tax  collections  deposited  in 
commercial  banks  as  "free  money." 
These  depasits  average  $5  to  $6  billion 
annually,  but  the  Government  receives 
no  interest  at  all.  This  just  docs  not 
make  any  .sen.se.  When  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment borrows  from  these  .same  banks, 
the  taxpayers  must  pay  up  to  5  percent 
for  the  use  of  that  money.  When  the 
commercial  banks  get  the  use  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  the  public  receives  not 
one  thin  dime  in  interest. 

Mr.  Young  suggests  that  the  $150  to 
$200  million  the  Government  would  re- 
ceive in  interest  each  year  on  these  ac- 
counts .should  be  applied  against  the 
national  debt.  With  the  national  debt 
increasing  each  year  due  to  ever-rising 
interest  rat€s.  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Yotuig  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 


The  combination  of  high  interest  and 
tight  money  is  a  double-barreled  blow 
to  the  average  American.  His  legitimate 
housing  needs  go  unsatisfied  and  he  is 
saddled  with  a  greater  and  greater  in- 
terest burden  to  keep  the  Government 
running. 

With  luianimous  consent.  I  will  insert 
Mr.  Yotmg's  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Texarkana     Federal     Savings     & 
Loan  Association. 

Texarkana.  Ark.,  June  27,  1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington    DC 

Dear  Mb.  Patman  May  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  our  appreciation  for 
your  continued  fight  to  save  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry. 

Tlie  home  mortgage  market  has  suffer  i 
1  severe  setback  In  our  own  area  due  to  the 
'tight  money"  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

We  feel  that  our  place  In  todays  economy 
should  be  maintained.  Home  ownership 
made  possible  by  our  Industry  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  American  Way  of  Life.  The 
salvation  of  our  Industry  Is  certainly  In  the 
public  interest. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  with  his  free  wheeling  policy 
of  allowing  Commercial  Banks  to  engage 
themselves  in  almost  any  business,  should 
be  replaced  by  an  Individual  with  the  public 
Interest  at  heart. 

Savings  and  Loan  Associations  should  be 
allowed  to  act  as  a  depository  for  Federal. 
State  and  Local  funds,  as  we  too  can  use 
free  money.  If  not,  the  Banks  should  have 
to  pay  for  this  money  and  the  income  used 
to  lower  our  National  Debt  We  should  be 
allowed  a  precentage  (we  suggest  10 <T  of 
legal  requirement)  Investment  In  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  securities,  the  highest  yield 
government  securities  on  todays  market.  If 
we  must  pay  5.75 "">  for  borrowed  money, 
then  we  should  be  allowed  to  cover  part  cf 
this  expense  with  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
securities  as  a   part  of  required  liquidity. 

We  in  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Texas  are  Indeed  fortunate  and  proud  that 
you  represent  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  HuNTESi  Young. 
Executive  Vice  President 


MR  PAT  DrBOIS,  NEW  PRESIDENT 
OF  INDEPENDENT  BANTCERS  AS- 
SOCIATION. WARNS  THAT  FREE 
ENTERPRISE  AND  HEALTHY  COM- 
PETITION IN  BANKING  CAN 
FLOURISH  ONLY  BY  AVOIDING 
THE    EVILS    OF    CONCENTRATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fine 
young  president  of  the  6.200  members  of 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association  cf 
America.  Pat  DuBois.  writing  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  Independent  Banker, 
sounded  the  alarm  that  in  banking,  as 
in  ever>-  other  important  American  In- 
dustry, the  threat  of  superconcentra- 
lion  is  a  threat  to  free  enterprise  itself. 

Mr.  DuBois  states  that  unregulated 
expansion  in  banking,  whether  it  be  by 
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branching,  holding  companies  or  merg- 
ers, begetvS  monopohsUc  control  of  money 
and  credit  thai  is  harmful  to  America. 
All  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
acutely  aware  of  these  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  this  leader  of  grassroo» 
banting.  With  unanimous  consent,  I 
insert  the  entire  article  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

THE  Fight  for  Survival-  The  President  or 
THE  IBAA  Predicts  Th.^t  Frek  Entibprise 
AND  He.\lthy  Competition  Wri.L  Floi'RISh 
IN  Banking  if  Wb  Avoid  thb  Evu-s  or  Con- 
centration 

(By  Pat  DuBols) 
(Pat  DuBols.  president  of  the  First  State 
Banlc  of  Sauk  Centre,  Minnesota,  waa  elected 
president  of  the  Independent  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America  fit  the  aswclatlon's  re- 
cent convention  In  Las  Vegaa.  Nevada.  Fe 
Is  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  and 
has  .served  aa  ch.urman  of  the  Agrlcultun- 
Rural  America  Cummlttee  of  the  IBAA.  This 
article  l.s  adapted  from  his  address  belore 
the  76th  annual  convention  of  the  Minnesota 
Bankers  Association  In  Minneapolis.) 

Often  I'm  asked.  "Wriat  is  an  Independent 
bank''"  Or,  'What  does  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association  believe  in  and  what  isi  it 
trying  to  accomplish''-  Sometimes,  when 
these  or  .similar  questions  are  a5ked  by  some- 
one who  doesn  t  believe  in  our  philosophy, 
there  is  a  line  .spr.iv  of  gravel  accompanying 
the  query.  This  might  be  in  ttie  form  of  a 
follow-up  question  Uke  "Wliy  does  the  IBAA 
continue  its  ■ob.session-  on  the  subject  of 
branch  banking?" 

A  good  test  of  whether  a  bank  ranks  as  an 
Independent  can  be  supplied  by  the  answers 
to  three  questions  I  would  pose,  namely: 
"Where  are  poUcy  decisions  made?"  "How 
much  attention  Is  paid  to  even  the  smalltrst 
borrower  by  the  top  officers  of  the  bank?"  and 
"How  far  can  the  buck  be  p;issed  before 
a  decision  Is  niade^  ' 

A  bank  ceases  to  be  an  independent  when 
it  has  a  large  branch  system  covering  a 
wide  Rengraphlcal  area  or  when  It  becomes 
a  part  of  a  bank  holding  company  network. 
In  situtaions  such  as  this,  policy  Is  dictated 
from  a  headquarters  that  is  distantly  un- 
aware of  the  personal  factors  that  can  tip 
the  balance  in  favor  of  a  loan  applicant. 
The  rule  book  is  applied  by  direction  end 
closely  adhered  to  for  decision. 

Basic  to  the  beliefs  and  program  of  the 
Independent  Bankers  A-ssoclalion  of  America 
is  the  conviction  that  the  Independent  bank 
of.  by.  and  for  the  community  must  continue 
to  be  a  vital  instrument  in  the  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  nation. 

If  the  independent  banks  of  this  great 
country  cease  to  function  in  this  role,  then 
the  America  we  know  today  wUl  be  a  totally 
different  and  much  less  desirable  place  in 
which  to  live 

In  considering  what  our  association  be- 
lieves In  and  fiisters.  we  are  guided  by  strong 
convictions  about  the  kind  of  banking  sys- 
tem that  Is  best  for  America.  These  con- 
victions have  their  foundation  in  the  policy 
for  American  banking  thit  has  been  set  by 
the  Congress  since  the  founding  of  our  na- 
tion and  by  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
states.  This  policy  has  been  afflrmed  by  the 
courts  in  numerous  decisions. 

We  believe  this  nation  should  continue  tx> 
foster  a  diffused  system  of  banking  that  dl.s- 
perses  control  of  money  and  credit  among 
many  Instead  of  concentrating  thla  control 
In  a  few  huge  institutions. 

Our  association  believes  that  the  diffused 
system  Is  best  and  we  further  l>elleve  that 
most  Americana  agree  with  our  objectives. 
Even  some  of  the  people  I  know  who  are  em- 
ployed by  bank  holding  companies  or  hold- 
ing company  banks  have  assured  me.  In  mo- 
menta of  candor,  that  they  could  not  quarrel 


with  our  phlloeophy.  conceding  there  U  more 
Job  saUsf action  and  other  rewards  in  inde- 
pendent banking. 

Tlie  Independent  Bankers  Msociatlon  of 
America  believes  that  unregulated  expansion 
in  banking,  whether  it  be  by  branching,  hold- 
ing companies,  or  mergers.  begeU  monopolis- 
tic control  of  money  ,iud  credit  that  Ls  harm- 
ful to  America. 

AVOID    CONCtl.NXaAIION    EVILS 

Private  enterprise  and  healthy  competition 
should  be  permitted  to  flourl.sh  in  American 
banking  and  will  flourish  If  we  avoid  the 
evils  of  concentration.  At  the  same  time,  I 
realize  th.it  we  mu=!t  continue  to  live  with 
an  overlay  of  sensible  supervision  by  slate 
and  federal  governments.  The  laud  ible  pur- 
poses of  this  supervision  are  protection  of  our 
dejwsiwrs'  money  and  the  preservaUou  of 
meaningful  competition  In  banking. 

Tbls  brings  me  U)  our  strong  convictions 
on  the  subject  of  branch  banking  The  pol- 
icy of  our  association  i.s  to  oppose  branching 
in  those  states  where  it  Is  not  permitted  and 
to  limit  it  in  states  where  it  Is  allowed.  We 
also  favor  tight  controls  over  bank  lioldlng 
companies. 

This  is  our  policy  because  it  has  been  dem- 
on;lrated  repealedly  that,  when  branching 
or  holding  company  banking  takes  hold,  the 
public  is  served  less  well,  because  there  are 
fewer  alternative  sources  of  credit.  When 
banking  concentration  exists  in  anv  form. 
there  is  less  chance  for  Independent  banks 
to  survive  and  prosper. 

BASIC    TO    FKEI    ENTERPRISK 

In  a  nation  whose  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment Is  based  on  the  concept  of  dl.«:persion 
of  political  power,  the  dl^rerslon  of  economic 
power  would  seem  to  need  no  further 
elaboration      It  Is  b.'i.>;ic  and  fundamental. 

The  association  of  which  I  am  president 
consists  of  thousands  of  progressive  banks 
whose  policies  demon.strate  their  belief  in 
our  dynamic  economy.  Otir  as.^oclation  act- 
ing as  spokesmnn  for  these  banks  knows 
that  to  curb  branching  and  holding  com- 
panies is  a  "musf  to  Insure  the  best  possi- 
ble service  for  the  banking  needs  of  America. 
This  is  not  an  effort  to  preserve  the  "status 
quo."  It  is  Instead  a  dedication  to  a  re- 
quirement that  is  basic  to  retention  of  free 
enterprise  in  bunking. 

When  I  Si\y  th.it  branching  and  lioldlng 
company  banking  Increase  concentration  of 
money  and  credit,  I  don't  ask  that  you  take 
my  word  for  It  The  best  single  factual 
source  I  know  to  supixirt  this  can  be  found 
In  the  PDIC  reports.  The  1964  report,  latest 
available,  has  this  Information  documented 
in  table  number  48  on  page  141. 

Without  chancing  the  confusion  tliat 
comes  from  e.Ktenslve  quoting  of  figures,  let 
me  highlight  this  table  for  you.  Tlie  various 
stales  are  listed  in  three  categories— the  16 
jwrmittlng  statewide  branch  banking,  the  16 
with  limited  area  branch  banking  prevalent 
and  the  18  with  unit  banking  prevalent. 

For  each  state  in  each  category,  the  table 
lists  the  percenUge  of  deposiU  In  the  largest 
banks  or  holding  company  bank  groups. 
Generally,  concentration  Is  shown  to  be 
greatest  In  states  with  statewide  branching 
and  least  in  the  unit  banking  states  The 
limited  area  branching  states  fall  Into  an 
Intermediate  category,  so  far  as  concentra- 
tion is  concerned. 

NEW    GROUND    UtTLES 

To  preserve  meaningful  competition  In 
banking,  our  association  works  at  both  state 
and  national  levels  for  ground  rules  that 
permit  the  independent  bank  to  survive  and 
prosper. 

Recently  we  tried — and  I  regret  tq^say  we 
were  unsuccessful— to  strengthen  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  which  we  were  Instru- 
mental In  passing  in  1958.  Our  purpose  was 
to  close  a  loophole  that  is  permitting  hold- 


ing company  banks  in  various  suites  to  ac- 
quire banks  in  violaUon  of  the  intent  of  the 
law.  The  loophole  has  been  exploited  for 
bank  acquisitions  In  South  Dakota,  Montana 
and  Nebraska. 

We  were  successful  in  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress  In  preventing  complete  emas- 
culation of  the  Bank  Merger  Act 

As  you  know,  mergers  provide  another 
route  for  acquisitions  that  bring  about  con- 
centration. Had  it  not  been  for  the  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  our  association.  I'm  confident 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  would  have  been  en- 
acted in  its  original  form.  This  would  have 
ended  appUcatlon  of  antitrust  laws  to  bank 
mergers 

As  introduced,  the  merger  bill  was  special 
privilege  legislation  for  a  number  of  big 
banks  that  wanted  to  terminate  antitrust 
proceedings  pending  against  them.  As  en- 
acted, the  bill  did  terminate  some  of  the 
pending  cases,  but  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  banking  w;is  retained.  We  be- 
lieve this  retention  was  of  great  and  fun- 
damental Importance  to  our  present  system 
of  banking. 

At  our  recent  convention  in  Las  Vegas,  we 
registered  our  opposition  to  the  cease  and 
desist  bill  you've  read  so  much  about.  Most 
repugntuit  of  this  bill's  provisions  is  one  that 
would  permit  the  federal  government  to  toss 
you  out  of  your  bank,  even  without  a  hear- 
ing, for  unspecified  banking  practices  of 
which  a  federal  supervisory  agency  disap- 
proved. 

We  followed  through  on  our  convention 
re^olutlou  with  a  verbal  presentation  of  testi- 
mony to  the  Sulx-ommlttee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  B.islcally.  our  stand  re- 
sists imposition  of  federal  control  at  the  ex- 
pense of  states'  rights. 

MOKE    COMPLICATED  TODAT 

I  have  been  as.soclated  with  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association  of  America.  In  one 
capacity  or  another,  for  a  long  time  There- 
fore, I  am  familiar  with  the  Issues  this  asso- 
ciation has  had  to  deal  with  over  the  years 
Having  this  background  and  experience,  it 
impresses  me  that  the  problems  that  con- 
front banking  tcxlay  are  more  comiiUcated 
and  difficult  than  ever  before. 

What  has  become  banking's  most  vexa- 
tlou.s  problem  was  triggered  by  the  Federul 
Reserve  Board  action  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum Interest  rate  on  certificates  of  deposit 
to  5 ''2  per  cent.  It's  no  secret  that  the  Fed 
t<x)k  this  action  to  help  large  New  York  City 
banks  retain  many  billions  of  dollars  in 
CDs  held  by  foreign  investors. 

While  the  Fed  action  helped  the  New  York 
banks  In  their  competition  for  Investmcnt.s 
from  abroad,  it  also  forced  other  banks 
throughout  the  nation  to  climb  on  the  inter- 
est rate  merry-go-round.  ^ 
As  the  battle  for  savings  heated  up.  Repre- 
sentative Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  in- 
tnxiuced  a  bill  to  require  that  commercial 
banks  cease  to  issue  negotiable  certiflcates 
of  deposit.  An  obvious  slap  at  the  big  New 
York  banks,  this  proposal,  too.  would  cause 
revert>eratlons  In  Just  about  every  bank  in 
the  nation. 

"BE  damned  to  the  small" 
Subsequently.  Representative  Richard  I. 
Ottinces  of  New  York,  a  member  of  Mr. 
Patman's  committee,  proptosed  that  com- 
mercial banks  be  prohibited  from  accepting' 
certiflcates  of  deposit  in  amounts  of  If.ss 
than  $15,000.  It  requires  no  crystal  ball  to 
know  what  the  Ottlnger  proposal  would  do 
to  Just  about  every  bank.  Including  the  one 
with  which  I  am  associated. 

Once  again  it  appears  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  In  Washington  to  cut  the  cloth 
for  the  big  and  be  damned  to  the  small.  At 
the  proper  time,  we'll  be  there  to  remind  the 
lawmakers  of  the  problems  of  the  small. 


As  we  all  know  so  well,  the  deposit  ratio  in 
c  mntry  banks  Is  heavy  with  time  money, 
r.tnging  up  to  80  per  cent,  and  a  sutistantlal 
portion  of  time  deposits  In  country  banks 
conslits  of  CDs.  To  eliminate  this  form  of 
civing  for  small  savers  would  cause  grave 
diinage  to  these  banks. 

The  proposals  I  already  have  mentioned 
are  among  a  number  that  have  been  tossed 
into  the  hopper  of  the  House  B.mking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Another  proposal  of 
Uiterest  is  Joint  Resolution  1148.  which  would 
put  a  ceiling  of  4-2'";  on  all  interest  pay- 
ments of  banks  Insured  by  the  FDIC,  other 
I';(i7i  mutual  savings  banks. 

Since  being  authorized  to  pay  higher  in- 
terest rates,  banks  have  stepijed  up  their 
ttforts  to  lure  more  dollars  from  savers.  Some 
Ij.uiks  now  pay  5 ''2  per  cent  on  deposits  as 
small  as  t25.  Higher  rates  paid  by  banks  are 
111  a  large  part  responsible  for  an  outflow  of 
crush  from  savings  and  loan  associations.  The 
tight  situation  In  which  some  S&Ls  find 
themselves  has  halted  construction  of  many 
.single  and  multiple  unit  dwellings. 

SAVINGS    AND    LOANS     EFFECTIVE    LOBBYISTS 

It's  long  been  recognized  that  tlie  saving 
and  loans  maintain  an  effective  lobby  in 
Washington.  The  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  aren't  amateurs  In  the  lobby- 
ing business,  either.  Both  groups  were.  I'm 
sure,  influential  In  the  introduction  of  Joint 
Resolution  1148  and  other  measures  designed 
to  Improve  the  competitive  position  of  S&Ls. 

T\\e  tighter  the  competitive  squeeze  banks 
put  on  savings  and  loans  and  mutual  s;ivings 
brinks,  the  louder  will  be  the  cries  from  those 
savings  Institutions  for  broader  powers  to 
rn.ike  them  more  competitive  with  commer- 
cul  banks.  New  York  State  recently  granted 
such  powers  to  mutu.il  savings  banks  and 
S*L8. 

Perhaps  the  federal  agencies  are  about  to 
Vike  a  new  look  at  the  role  of  the  S&Ls  and 
mutual  savings  banks  In  our  economy.  Gov- 
ernor J.  L.  Robertson  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  who  has  long  been  sympathetic  with 
t;ip  philosophy  of  independent  banking,  had 
tins  to  say  In  a  recent  address  to  the  Illinois 
B. inkers  Association; 

.  .  The  problems  of  competition  among 
commercial  banks,  mutual  siivlngB  banks, 
and  savings  and  loans  call  for  unbiased, 
thoughtful  consideration.  Our  need  Is  for 
flexibile  uniformity  rather  than  rigid  special- 
iii.ition.  Our  responsibility  is  to  accommo- 
d.ite  our  depository  Institutions  to  the  ex- 
p.Andlng  needs  of  our  communities  and  our 
nation.  This  demands  more  than  broaden- 
ing oX  present  institutional  lending  powers. 
It  requires  a  significant  revision  of  our  phi- 
losophy of  the  organization  and  operation  of 
t:ie  depository  system." 

Is  Governor  Robertson's  statement  perhaps 
a:i  indication  of  things  to  come,  a  clue  of 
what  we  may  face  in  our  continuing  fight 
f  )r  survival?    Time  will  supply  the  answer. 

ASSURE   MANAGEMENT   SUCCESSION 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  make  tiiese  points  of 
importance  to  you  and  your  bank: 

I'm  sure  most  of  you  share  my  desire  to 
perpetuate  independent  banking  If  you 
want  your  bank  to  remain  Independent,  you 
should  be  looking  ahead  to  the  day  when 
you  no  longer  will  be  active  in  Its  manage- 
ment. 

As  a  starting  point,  offer  the  second  and 
third  men  In  your  bank  the  opportumty  to 
n.ake  decisions.  Increase  their  authority  as 
they  demonstrate  they  have  earned  the  right 
f'>r  more.  Inaugurate  a  profit-sharing  plan 
so  that  those  who  work  with  you  may  ac- 
cumulate money  tliat  can  be  tised  to  "buy 
HI  "  at  some  time  l)efore  you  bow  out. 

You've  all  heard  the  exj>tesslon.  "Good 
things  don't  happen:  they^uist  be  planned 
for."      Planning    now    for   future   objectives 


will  be  a  key  factor  in  continuing  your  bank 
as  an  "independent." 

A    WORD    ABOtrr    PROFITS 

Now  a  few  words  about  b&ok  profits,  one  of 
those   vital,   close-to-the-heart  subjects 

Let  me  urge  you  to  consider  the  quality 
and  liquidity  of  bank  assets  above  and  t>e- 
yond  the  desire  to  earn  a  profit. 

Good  bank  management  will  earn  profit. 
but  how  much  is  banking  entitled  to;"  Why 
the  common  belief  that  this  year's  profit 
must  exceed  last  year's?  Is  It  not  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  for  a  bank  to  forego  some 
profits  In  times  of  abnormal  competition? 
Isn't  the  cause  of  prudence  better  served  by 
more  attention  to  soundness  and  quality  of 
loans  and  reasonable  liquidity? 

TTie  right  answers  to  these  questions  will 
be  key  factors  In  whether  you  and  I  win 
"The  Fight  for  Survival." 


VIRTUAL  MONOPOLY  ON  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION AND  SALE  OF  MOLYB- 
DENUM 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
niinute.  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  Uie 
IIou.se  was  out  on  a  sliort  recess  an  event 
took  place  which  I  believe  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Members  thereof,  as  well  as  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  this  Nation  a 
virtual  monopoly  on  the  production  and 
sale  of  molybdenum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  90  percent  of  the  .special- 
ty st^eel  Industry  is  located  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  lndu.strj'.  Mr. 
Speaker,  depends  upon  molybdenum  for 
its  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  condition  ha.s  ex- 
isted over  the  past  few  years  the  only 
reason  by  which  we  have  been  able  to 
maintain  any  kind  of  productivity  in  siie- 
cialty  tool  steels  in  particular  Is  that  we 
have  been  able  from  time  to  time  to  tap 
our  stockpile  I  have  discussed  tliis  proc- 
ess of  tapping  the  stockpile  with  the 
molybdenum  producers;  namely,  Metal 
Climax  and  Molly  Corporations  which 
have  been  exporting  from  the  United 
States  a  portion  of  the  molybdenum  re- 
sou.'ces  that  are  needed  here  In  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  fishting  to 
try  to  have  the  tariff  set  aside  for  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years,  the  same  as  this  House  of 
Representatives  has  done  in  the  matter 
of  nickel  in  order  that  Canadian  Molly. 
which  Is  In  sufficient  supply,  can  be 
brought  into  the  Unit^  States  in  order 
to  preserve  our  stockpile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  It,  the 
increase  in  price  in  molybdenum  at  this 
time  is  made  possible  because  the  U.S. 
surplus  or.  rather,  stockpile,  has  reached 
a  staee  where  no  more  can  be  taken  from 
it.  They  have  the  tariff  protection,  an 
exorbitant  tariff,  stgainst  a  needed  raw 
material  for  this  Nation.  They  have 
that  locked  up  so  that  Metal  Climax  can 
now  Increase  the  price,  because  of  Its 
virtual  monopoly  over  this  matter,  and 


we  have  now  terminated  or  curtailed  all 
production  of  the  tool  steel  Indu.stry 

Mr,  Speaker,  without  the  too!  steel  in- 
dustry, this  Nation  cannot  survive. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  that  I  ask 
at  this  time  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  take  up  my  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  is  now  pendmg  tx-'ore  that 
commltt-ee,  in  order  to  0!>en  up  the  tariff 
for  2  years,  in  order  to  allow  the  im- 
portations in  competition  with  a  mo- 
nojxtly  supply  in  this  country,  and  I 
call  upon  Gardner  Ackley  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  increase,  which  repre- 
sents an  increase  which  is  h.igher  per 
I.K)ui-;d  for  steel  than  if  the  mi.mmum 
v.'age  had  gone  to  a  $2  minimum  ■wase. 

Mr  Speaker,  frankly  I  was  amazed  to 
read  in  last  Saturday's  newsi^apers  that 
Climax  Molybdenum  Co.,  a  division  of 
American  Metal  Climax.  Inc..  increased 
its  molybdenum  prices  by  5  percent 

As  I  have  said,  these  price  increa.ses 
were  put  into  effect  by  a  company  tliat 
has  a  monopolistic  position  in  the  sup- 
ply of  this  rare  metal.  This  is  a  com- 
pany that  earned  $60  million  after  taxes 
on  $475  million  on  sales  for  a  return  of 
more  than  17  percent  on  stockholder 
equity.  Prices  of  molybdenum  already 
have  risen  more  than  20  percent  smce 
1961  wliich  would  indicate  that  such  in- 
creases were  sufficient  to  cover  any  cost 
increases  of  the  company. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  cost 
to  the  tool  and  specialty  steel  mdustj-y 
could  run  as  high  as  $4  million.  Is  it  not 
conceivable  tliat  steel  producers  would 
then  lia\e  to  raise  prices  to  cover  this 
cost? 

As  you  know,  there  was  a  severe  mo- 
lybdenum shortage  in  this  country  for 
the  last  year  and  molylxlenum  had  been 
rationed  by  the  molybdenum  producers 
to  the  st-eel  industry.  I  urged  the  Presi- 
dent at  that  time  to  p'ut  export  controls 
on  molybdenum  and  to  release  molyb- 
denum from  the  stockpile  Tlie  Govern- 
ment decided  to  release  surplu.';  molybde- 
num from  the  stockpile  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  used  up  by  the  middle  of 
next  year. 

I  subsequently  introduced  H  R.  10362 
wliich  would  su.spend  the  duty  on  molyb- 
denum coming  into  this  country.  Tins 
bill  would  guarantee  a  greater  supply  of 
molybdeniim  and  would  alleviate  any 
further  shortages.  It  would  also  have 
the  benefit  of  giving  American  Metal  Cli- 
max competition  from  the  molybdenum 
producers  in  Canada  Tliis  could  be  a 
great  equalizer  on  molybdenum  prices  I 
therefore  urge  Gardner  Ackley,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco-" 
nomic  Advisers  ai'^d  other  admimstratlve 
officials  to  support  tliis  bill  wliich  could 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  molybdenum 
prices.  I  ho;->e  it  viill  be  passed  this  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  a  news  item  cov- 
ering this  increase  as  well  as  recent  cor- 
I'espondence  on  this  subject: 

MOLYBDBNtrM    PRICE    RAISES    BT    SECOND    FlHM 

(By  Lee  M    Cohn) 

Price  Increases  for  molybdenum  spread  to- 
day despite  outspoken  oppoaitioa  by  tlie 
Johnson  administration. 

Molybdenum  Corp  of  America  araiounced 
It  was  raising  its  prices  an  average  f  percent^ 
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effective  Immediately.  In  line  wuh  increases 
announced  Friday  by  American  Metal  Climax, 

Inc. 

Molybdenum,  which  haa  been  in  short  sup- 
ply, is  an  alloying  agent  used  In  production 
of  high-grade  steel.  The  two  companies  rais- 
ing prices  account  for  the  bulk  of  molybde- 
num output  in  the  non-Communist  world. 
Gardner  Ackley.  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dents Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Issued 
a  statement  Saturday  denouncing  the  price 
boost  bv  American  Metal  Climax  as  '■totally 
unjustified  and  Inflationary."  especially 

in  view  of  the  company's  high  profit  rate. 

"I  certainly  hope  that  other  producers  of 
molybdenum  products  will  refrain  from  fol- 
lowing this  action  by  CUmax,  "  Ackley  said 
then. 

His  statement  opposing  the  price  Increases 
revived  a  dormant  element  of  the  adminis- 
trations antl-lnOation  p<!l!cles.  The  admin- 
istration has  avoided  public  showdowns  over 
prices  for  many  months.  In  favor  of  efforts  at 
private  persuasion 

There  had  not  been  a  public  fight  ov^r 
prices  since  the  administrations  battle  with 
the  steel  Industry  last  January,  which  re- 
sulted m  a  partial  rollback  of  annotinced 
increases.  

Vasco   Metals   Corp., 
Latbobe.  Pa  .  July  6.   1966. 
Subject;    Senate    Resolution    149. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House.  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Dknt  As  you  may 
know,  over  90';  of  the  specialty  steel  In- 
dustry In  the  United  suites  is  centered  In 
our  state  of  Pennsylvania  As  described  In 
the  attached  remarks  by  Dr.  Roberts,  as 
the  representative  of  a  specialty  steel  In- 
dustry group.  Its  very  existence  Is  being 
seriously  threatened  by  the  tremendous 
growth  of  imports,  which  can  effect  not  only 
the  Jobs  of  many  thousands  of  workers  but. 
In  fact,  be  vital  to  our  national  security. 
Without  the  highly  alloyed  tool  materials 
and  unique  steels  manufactured  by  this 
highly  specialized  segment  of  the  st«el  In- 
dustry, our  defense  program  could  grind  to 
a  halt  In  a  time  of  national  emergency.  Its 
Importance  might  be  likened  to  the  bearing 
Industry,  which  it  supplies,  and  other  vital 
industries  so  essential  to  a  country's  defense. 
Accordingly,  for  the  welfare  of  both  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Unlt<-d  States,  it  is  very  Im- 
portant that  Senate  Resolution  149  be  voted 
on  favorably  at  this  session.  Your  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vasco  Metals  Corp,. 
John  C  Hamaker,  Jr.. 
Vice  President.  Technology. 

July  5.  1966. 
Subject:  H.R    10363. 
Hon.  Wti.BUR  Mills, 

Chairman.  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Mh-ls:  It  Is  ovir  under- 
standing that  the  above  Bill  sponsored  by 
Congressman  John  H.  Dent  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered by  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  the  near  future. 

We  and  other  specially  steel  producers  use 
considerable  quantities  of  molybdenum  In 
the  production  of  tool  steel  and  other  alloys 
of  prime  Importance  to  our  national  effort. 
We  believe  this  Bill  which  would  exclude 
molybdenum  from  tariff  control,  at  least  un- 
til we  are  assured  of  a  sufficient  supply,  would 
be  to  the  national  Interest. 

Molybdenum  Is  one  of  our  most  Impor- 
tant alloys  for  cutting  tools  and  high  tem- 
perature  applications  and  currently  we  are 


suffering  due  to  our  Inability  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient   quantities    on    the   open    market   for 
our  normal  production  work. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Vanadium-Alloys    Steel    Co., 
Henry  R.  Wimmebsbergeb. 

Preside7it. 
Copy  to;  Hon.  John  H.  Dent,  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Lat  Steel  Lobe. 
Latrobe,  Pa..  July  5,  1966. 
Hon    WiLBVR  Mills. 

Chairman   of   the    Wat/s   and   .Wcfin   Commit- 
tee.    House    Office    Building.     Washing- 
ton. DC.- 
Uitrobe  Steel  Company  urgently  supports 
H   R    10362    lifting   import   duty   on   molyb- 
denum during  the  shortage  period.     Domes- 
tic  shortages    combined   with   large   exporta- 
tion of  domestic  production  make  It  essential 


that  supplies  from  all  sources  be  available 
to  domestic  consumers  at  competitive  prices 
Latrobe  Steel  Company  a  large  producer  of 
cutting  tool  material  and  high  temperature 
alloys  requiring  molybdenum  urgently  re- 
quires adequate  supplies.  Your  assistance 
on  passage  of  HR  10362  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

MARCt's  W    Saxman   III. 
CC:    John    H     Dent. 

H.R. 10362 

Be  it  enacted  bt/  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co'igre-sf  assembled .  That  sub- 
part B  of  part  i  of  the  appendix  to  title  I 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  S<hedules  of 
the  United  States;  28  PR.,  part  II.  Aug  17. 
1963;  77A  Stat  ;  19  U  S.C  1202)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  preceding  Item 
911.70  the  following  new  Itents: 


911.31 


911. 3'2 


911.33 


911.34 
Vll.35 

911.36 


Molytxlinuin  coiiipmiiuls  (provided  for  in  Hem 
419.t)0,  inirt  .'(",  schedule  4i - 


Mixtures  of  two  or  more  Inorganic  compounds,  in 
chief  value  of  inolybdcnuiii  (provided  for  m 
Item  423.88,  part  2C,  schedule  4) 


Molylxlenuin  ore  (provided  for  In  item  C01.33, 
part  1 ,  schedule  6)    

Molybdenum  {provideil  for  in  part  2J,  schedule 

Waste  luid  .scrap  (item  fi:!8.70) 

I'nwroughl  (itpiu  t;:.*.?.',! - — 


Wrought  (item  ftM.74) 


Kree 

Free 

Free 

Free 
Free 

Free 


50*  per  ih.  on  molybde- 
num content-!- 15%  ad 
val. 

sot  per  lb.  on  molybde- 
num content-)- 15%  ad 
val. 

SJif  per  lb.  on  niolylide- 
nuiu  content. 


50%  ad  val. 

Mt  per  lb.  on  molybde- 
num content-)-15%  ad 
val. 

60%  ad  val. 


On  or  before 
f„'30/67 

On  or  before 
6/30/67 


On  or  before 

6/30/«7 

On  or  hetate 
6/30/67 


Sec  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Duty-free  treatment  with  respect  to 
any  article  provided  for  In  item  419  60.  423  88. 
601  33.  628  70.  628.72.  or  628  74  of  title  I  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  not  apply  after 
June  30,  1967,  except  pursuant  to  a  trade 
agreement  which  is  entered  into  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  before  July  1. 
1967  For  purposes  of  section  201  (a)  (2) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19 
U  S.C  ,  sec  1821  (a)  (2)  ),  in  the  case  of  such 
a  trade  agreement  the  duty-free  treatment 
provided  by  item  911.31,  911.32,  911.33,  911  34, 
91135,  or  91136  of  title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  shall  be  considered  as  existing  duty- 
free treatment. 


FOOD  raRADIATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
''    There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  in  the  past  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  furnished  to  this  body  our  views 
on  the  national  food  Irradiation  pro- 
gram. We  have  provided  reports  on 
progress  in  the  program  being  made  by 
both  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  the 
sterilization  of  food  by  irradiation  and  by 
the  AEC  in  its  program  which  involves 
the  pasteurization  of  food  by  the  irradia- 
tion process. 

In  Jtme  of  1965  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy's  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Radiation,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  held  hearings  on 


the  radiation  processing  of  foods.  Dur- 
ing these  hearings  there  was  clear  evi- 
dence that  significant  progress  was  being 
made  on  many  of  the  items  under  study. 
It  was  noted,  however,  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  up  to  that  time  had 
approved  for  public  consumption  only 
irradiated  bacon,  irradiated  wheat  prod- 
ucts, and  irradiated  ijotatoes.  This  is 
still  the  case. 

I  have  been  concerned  that  the  review 
and  approvals  of  petitions  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  not  kepi 
pace  with  the  development  work.  Please 
understand  that  I  recognize  the  need  for 
careful  study  to  insure  that  the  product 
that  is  being  approved  is  highly  nutri- 
tious, palatable,  and  will  have  no  unto- 
ward side  effects  on  any  segment  of  our 
population.  I  was  concerned  that  an 
apparent  delay  in  the  handling  of  peti- 
tions might  have  been  in  part  attribut- 
able to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  and  of  the  potential 
benefits  that  can  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  new  technique  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  certain  food  products.  I  ex- 
pressed this  concern  in  a  letter  dated 
June  2,  1966,  to  Chairman  Seaborg  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  He  has 
responded  in  a  letter  dated  June  17.  1966. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make  copie.s 
of  these  letters  a  part  of  the  Record. 

I  am  very  much  encouraged  by  Dr. 
Seaborg's  response  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
liis  enthusiasm  will  be  reflected  through- 
out both  the  developmental  and  the  reg- 
ulatory programs.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  delude  ourselves  by  assuming  that 
in  this  day  and  age  a  program  can  al- 
ways succeed  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
merit.  Programs  that  are  small  in  terms 
of  dollars  or  expenditure  of  scientific 
manpower  run  the  risk  of  being  over- 
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looked.  There  Is  a  continual  struggle  for 
the  research  doHju*.  There  Is  the  com- 
petition for  the  time  and  attention  of 
top  management.  In  the  Army  and  in 
the  AEC  as  well,  items  that  directly  af- 
fect the  national  security  are  given  the 
highest  priority.  I  believe  that  it  is  at 
times  necessary  to  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  programs  that,  though  they  be 
relatively  small  in  magnitude,  are  well 
conceived,  well  executed,  and  hold  prom- 
ise of  widespread  application.  They  can 
represent  the  dedicated  efforts  of  com- 
petent scientists  and  may  well  hold  the 
promise  of  great  benefit  to  mankind. 
This  food  preservation  program  Is.  in  my 
mind,  such  a  program. 

I  have  taken  personal  interest  in  both 
the  AEC's  and  Army's  food  irradiation 
program  because  I  believe  they  are 
worthwhile  programs  and  should  go  for- 
ward. It  is,  of  course,  an  ultimate  goal 
that  private  Industry  will  take  over  the 
main  effort  of  this  program  when  a  com- 
mercial application  can  be  Identified  and 
the  necessary  approvals  have  been  re- 
ceived. During  the  aforementioned 
hearings  by  the  Joint  Committee  a  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  private  industry 
told  of  their  Interest  in  the  program  and 
their  hopes  for  commercial  application 
in  the  future.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
and  the  Department  of  Army  have  been 
holding  discussions  with  private  indus- 
tiy  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  necessary 
support  so  that  a  cooperative  Govern- 
ment-private industry  food  Irradiation 
plant  can  be  designed,  constructed  and 
operated.  The  Government  would  plan 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
initial  costs  of  this  plant.  In  addition 
it  would  guarantee  a  certain  throughput 
.so  that,  in  effect,  during  the  early  years 
of  this  flrst-of-a-kind  plant  the  operat- 
ing costs  of  the  plant  would  be  shared 
I  have  been  Informed  that  discu.ssions 
with  the  principal  meatpaekers  of  this 
country  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
amount  of  meat  products  proposed  to 
be  purchased  by  the  Government  was 
not  considered  sufHclent  by  industry  rep- 
resentatives. They  believe  that  in  order 
for  an  agreement  to  be  reachet  the  Gov- 
ernment should  offer  to  take  a  larger 
portion  of  the  plant's  output.  There  Is 
some  Indication  that  some  of  the  Gov- 
priiment  participants  are  not  yet  con- 
vinced of  the  de.sirability  of  increasing 
the  Government's  commitments  during 
initial  years  of  operation  for  the  purpose 
of  assui-ing  that  the  project  will  get  un- 
derway. 

I  should  say  that  the  intent  here  is  to 
set  a  plant  Into  operation  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  problems  and  techniques 
associated  with  the  operation  of  a  food 
irradiation  facility  of  this  type.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  do  research  on  f(X)d  products 
where  the  volumes  are  low  and  each 
package  of  food  is,  In  effect,  handled  b.v  a 
technician  In  a  very  special  way.  We 
liave  proceeded  beyond  that  stage,  and 
we  are  now  ready  on  a  number  of  prod- 
ucts to  have  trained  but  nontechnical 
personnel  handle  large  volumes  of  meat 
products  In  a  manner  similar  to  that 
used  In  the  meatpacking  industry.  The 
Army,  I  understand.  Is  prepared  to  use 


fairly  large  quantities  of  Irradiated  meat 
products  in  order  to  get  additional  in- 
formation on  acceptability  for  inclusion 
In  the  diet  of  our  fighting  men, 

A  year  or  more  will  he  required  for  the 
de^ifrn  and  construction  of  tills  proposed 
plant.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  already 
approved  public  consumption  of  irradi- 
ated bacon,  and  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  Army  yesterday  has  fully  docu- 
mented and  submitted  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  a  petition  for  the 
approval  of  irradiated  ham.  I  tliink  it  Is 
Important  that  the  conjstruction  of  facili- 
ties for  the  food  irradiation  procrram  pro- 
ceed on  an  orderly  schedule  so  that  when 
the  facilities  are  needed  they  are  avail- 
able and  can  be  put  to  use.  I  think  it  is 
equally  Important  that  at  as  early  a  stage 
as  possible  we  bring  private  industry  into 
this  program,  because  it  is  clear  that  the 
know-how  of  industry  is  a  necessary  in- 
gredient for  a  successful  overall  program. 
Therefore.  I  would  like  to  again  say 
that  I  shall  encourage  the  Army  and 
other  Government  agencies  involved  to 
make  every  effort  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  those  representatives  of  private  in- 
dustry who  recognize  the  potential  of  this 
program  and  are  willing  to  commit  some 
of  their  own  funds  for  the  building  and 
operation  of  facilities  because  of  the  pos- 
sible long-ran.ge  benefits  and  profits 
which  may  accrue. 
The  letters  mentioned  before  follow : 
Joint  Committks  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  UNrrtD 
States, 

June  2  1966. 
Hon  Glenn  T  Seaborg, 

Chairman.  VS.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
M'ashington,  DC. 
Dfar  Dr.  Seaborg:  As  you  know,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  research  and 
development  program  Is  exceedinely  broad 
in  tcope  and  Includes  a  wide  range  of  proj- 
ects extending  from  those  vital  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security  of  this  country,  to 
those  which  might  be  described  as  incidental 
benefits  deriving  from  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  With  such  a  broad  program 
Involving  many  scientific  disciplines,  it  Is 
understandably  difficult  for  the  Commis- 
sioners to  find  the  time  to  give  detailed  at- 
tention to  what  might  be  described  as  major 
development  projects;  let  alone  time  for  close 
study  and  management  of  the  smaller  pro- 
grams 

I  am  writing  because  of  a  continiiing  in- 
terest that  I  have  had  in  the  AEC's  Food 
Irradiation  Program,  a  program  which  is 
small  in  terms  of  funds  and  scientific  man- 
power in  relation  to  many  other  C<jmmis- 
sion  efTorts.  I  believe,  however,  that  this 
program  has  far-reaching  significance  in 
terms  of  the  benefits  which  11  holds  out  for 
mankind  We  are  living  In  a  time  when 
world  food  supplies  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  present  population  Pre- 
dictions for  the  future  envision  even  a  niore 
dismal  picture  than  the  present  one.  A 
large  fraction  of  the  world's  food  supplies  is 
continuously  being  lost  through  bacterial 
spoilage  as  the  result  of  Improjjer  or  inade- 
quate refrigeration  In  addition.  large 
quantities  of  vit.i!  grain  products  are  ruined 
by  insect  Infestation. 

Radiation  proces&ing  of  food  h;is  demon- 
strated Its  capability  to  Eterilize,  pasteurize, 
and  disinfect  tcjod  products  effectively.  A 
great  deal  of  scientific  data  concerning  this 
program  have  been  gathered,  and  for  the 
most  part  they  we  favorable.    As  an  example 


of  a  feasible  application  of  radiation  proc- 
essing to  a  food  product.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  radiation  treatment  of  poultry 
and  poultry  products  is  an  eflectire  means 
o/  prerenttng  the  spread  of  salmoneUa  in- 
fection. The  slgnihcance  of  preventlnjr  the 
spread  of  this  infection  was  highlighted  by 
President  Johnson  In  the  January  1966  Ex:o- 
romic  Report  of  the  P»resldent  as  folkrws: 

"Poodborne  diseases  are  being  increislnply 
recognized  as  a  leading  cause  of  ac-.itp  sick- 
ness in  this  country  and  probably  account  :or 
more  illness  than  all  other  environmental 
elements  combined.  Salmone!lo«i8 — the 
most  senous  such  disease — now  is  much  more 
Widespread  than  it  was  15  years  ago  because 
of  inadequate  controls  in  new  rr.ethods  of 
food  production  and  processing" 

As  you  know,  to  date,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Adniinistratlon  has  approved  for  general  con- 
sumption only  irradiated  bacon,  grain  prod- 
ucts, and  potatoes  Other  petitions  for  Ir- 
radiated foods  have  been  before  the  FDA  lor 
some  time,  and  an  increasing  number  are  in 
preparation  for  submission  l:i  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

As  I  h.3ve  already  indicated  I  have  t«ken 
a  personal  interest  in  the  Food  Irradiation 
Program  throughout  the  years  and  a  similar 
concern  has  been  displayed  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  I  have  not  seen  evidence  of  an 
equally  strong  Interest  in  this  program  on 
the  part  of  the  Commission  In  my  opinion. 
If  you  as  Chf.irman  of  the  AEC  were  to  dis- 
play such  an  Interest  this  mould  have  a  salu- 
tary Impact,  particulnrly  with  ref^pecl  to  en- 
coura^ng  the  prompt,  as  well  as  thorotigh.  re- 
view of  petitions  submitted  for  radiation 
processed  !oo<j.s 

I  was  very  pleased — and  I  am  sure  that  you 
were  too— to  see  the  Invigorating  effect  on  the 
Pood  Irradiation  Program  that  resulted  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Adminlstratlo'n's  ap- 
proval, in  the  spring  of  1963,  of  Irradiated 
bacon  for  consumption  by  the  general  public 
I  am  growing  concerned  that  we  may  have 
lost  the  momentum  which  resulted  from  this 
approval,  and  the  subsequent  favorable  ac- 
tion on  gram  products  and  potatoes  Accord- 
ingly. I  urge  that  you  devote  special  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  thi.s  program  in  order 
to  help  assure  that  the  pace  of  progress,  as 
measured  by  FDA  clearance  of  specific  peti- 
tions, be  commensurate  with  the  rate  of  ac- 
cumulation of  scientific  data  in  this  new  and 
promising  field. 

1  would  appreciate  receiving  any  comments 
you  may  have  on  the  views  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Melvin  Price, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Research, 
Development  and  Radiation. 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Wastiington,  DC,  June  17,1966. 
Hon.  Mexvin  Price. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Research,  De- 
velopvient  ar.d  Kadmtion.  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  AUimic  Eiicrgy,  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 
Dear  Mel:  I  a:n  svTnpathetic  to  the  views 
you  have  expressed  on  tiie  AEC's  Radiation 
Preservation  of  Foods  Program  ."ind  I  know 
that  the  other  Con.mis-'i^t.ers  join  me  in  as- 
suring you  of  our  enthusiafm  for  this  prorn- 
Ising  new  technology-  We  have  every  Inten- 
tion of  continuing  to  sujtport  tlie  program. 
vig;orously  In  fact,  I  and  my  colleague.', 
have  stated  publicly  on  several  occasions  Uiat 
we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  bene- 
fits of  this  process  will  become  available  to 
the  consumer  throughout  the  world.  Yet, 
we  recognize  the  cr>mplexittes  our  ecientlsta 
face  In  proving  beyond  .easonable  doubt  that 
radiation  processing  of  foods  does  not  ad- 
versely eiTe<'t  their  quality  and  wholesome- 
nesB. 
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Procedures  for  obtaining  clearances  to  per- 
mit unlimited  public  consumption  of  radla- 
tlon-proceesed  toods  are  both  laborious  and 
expensive  to  carry  out.  particularly  because 
each  class  of  food  product  Is  considered  in- 
dependently of  other  claases.  Thus  each  peti- 
tion for  clearance  represents  a  new  approach 
usually     without     precedent.     0\u-     concern 
over   this   protracted   matter   resulted   in   an 
intensive  review  of  the  status  of  the  program 
about  a  year  a^o.  prior  to  the  hearings  held 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  Joint  Committee. 
Since  that  time  we  have  had  occasion  to  re- 
view the  program  specifically  again  as  part 
of   our  general  review   of   the   AECs   budget 
submittal  to   Congress.     For   planning   pur- 
poses   we  have  authorized   extension  of   the 
program  beyond  FY  1967.  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Congress 
We  fully  appreciate  the  situation  where  the 
exhaustive  detail  required  to  assure  proctss 
efficacy  and   wholes<jmeness   could   not  have 
been  anticipated  in  the  earlier  years,  since   lo 
ground  rules  for   the  granting  of  clearances 
had  been  laid    down  at  the  Inception  of  the 
program.     In  fact,  the  ground  rules  contiiuie 
to  change  as  we  progress  with  the  technok  gy. 
'More  recently -in  fact,  two  weeks  ago— the 
Commission  began  malcing  arningements  to 
meet  with  Commissioner  James  Goddard  of 
the   Food   ;uid    Drug   Administration    to  dis- 
cuss the  objecuves  of  Uie  AEC  program  and 
then  to  explore  with  him  any  means  by  which 
the    granting    of    clearances    for    Irradiated 
foods  could  be  expedited.     Thl.s  is  not  a  mat- 
ter  of    academic    Interest   on   our   part.      We 
know   that   many   iood  processors  are  inter- 
ested in  one  or  more  facets  of  the  progr  tm 
and  will  not  commit  themselves  further  ui.til 
the  clearances  are  obtained      At  this  Ju  ic- 
ture.  we  are  unable  to  anticipate  the  outcome 
of  the  meeting  with  Commissioner  Goddsrd. 
I  win  be  happy  to  advise  you  of  the  outcome. 
From  the  operational  side,  several  impor- 
tant   advances    have    been    made    recently: 
(1)   our  large  mobile  Irradiator  has  been  de- 
livered   to    California    and    will    soon    be    In 
operation  tliere.  processing  field  crops  In  co- 
operation   with    the    farming    industry;     |2) 
ground  breaking  for  the  large  Hawaii  Devel- 
opment   Irradiator   is    planned   for   July    18; 
(3  I   a  solicuaUon  of  proposixls  for  a  contract 
to  operate  our  fourth  portable  food  Irradiator 
has  been  made,  and  upon  completion  of  the 
Irradiator    in    Oct,ober.    It    will    be   put    l:ito 
service   on   a  cooperative  basis  with  seviTal 
Industrial  firms  m  succession.     One  or  nrore 
of    these   are   particularly   Interested   in    the 
control    of   Salmonellae — a   point   mentioaed 
in  your  letter;    (4)   the  world's  first  grain  Ir- 
radiator will  be  put  into  operation  this  sum- 
mer, at  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  will  be  made 
available    to    the    gram    and    flour    Iridustry; 
(5 1     the    petition    to    FDA    for    clearance    of 
strawberries   was  submitted   In   April. 

In  still  another  direction,  our  study  on  the 
cost-benefit  relationships  of  selected  parts  of 
the  fo<^jd  program  Is  progressing  well,  and  we 
expect  that  our  contractor  will  soon  be  able 
to  begin  the  consumer  attitude  survey  which 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  study. 

In  general,  the  program  is  progressing  ac- 
cording Ui  plan,  and  the  granting  of  more 
clearances  would  be  a  most  timely  reward 
for  the  efforts  that  have  been  expended  by 
you.  the  Joint  Committee,  the  AEC,  and  its 
contractors. 

Let  me  say  In  conclusion  that  your  letter 
Is  a  further  stimulus  to  us  to  accomplish  our 
objectives  In  the  most  expeditious  manner 
possible  and  that  your  continued  support  of 
the  Radiation  Preservation  of  Foods  Pro- 
gram will  be  welcomed  wholeheartedly 
Cordially, 

Glenn, 
ChairTT.an 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Bates]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  endorsement  of  the 
statement  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Congress- 
man Price.  We  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  have  from  the 
inception  of  the  program  followed  closely 
the  research  and  development  progress 
on  the  use  of  ionizing  radiation  as  a 
means  of  preserving  food  products. 

A  large  portion  of  this  program  is  car- 
ried out  in  my  home  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  Gloucester,  at  the  Marine 
Products  Development  Irradiator,  de- 
signed and  constructed  by  the  Atomic 
Encrgv  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  is  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram on  the  radiation  preservation  of 
marine  products.  There,  at  the  Develop- 
ment Irradiator,  large  quantities  of  fresh 
fish  fillets  and  similar  marine  products 
are  packaged  and  irradiated  in  order  that 
we  may  study  at  near  commercial  scale 
this  new  technique  of  food  preservation. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  work  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  this  new  means  of  pres- 
ervation will  have  widespread  application 
for  fishery  products. 

It  has  been  showii  that  the  use  of  ir- 
radiation a-s  a  pasteurization  technique 
permits  substantial  increase  in  the  shelf 
hfe  of  these  products  without  undesir- 
able side  effects.  It  will  be  possible 
therefore  to  reach  wider  markets,  iiiclud- 
Ing  the  Midwest  and  other  portions  of 
our  Nation  not  accustomed  to  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  seafood. 

In  another  part  of  Massachusetts,  at 
Natick.  the  principal  portion  of  the 
Army's  food  irradiation  program  is  being 
carried  out.  The  emphasis  in  the  Army's 
program  is  on  the  sterilization  of  food 
products.  The  research  has  shown  that 
bacon— already  approved  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration — ham.  beef, 
and  other  products,  respond  favorably 
to  the  irradiation  process  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  in  the  near  future  a  num- 
ber of  these  products  will  be  available 
for  use  in  our  Armed  Forces.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  promise  of  commercial  ap- 
plication for  the  process. 

I  have  mentioned  the  work  at  Natick 
and  at  Gloucester.  In  addition,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  support- 
ing research  at  universities  and  research 
institutes  in  the  preservation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  pasteurizing  doses  of 
irradiation.  Certain  of  the.se  products 
have  been  shown  to  respond  favorably 
to  radiation  treatment. 

The  process  also  has  application  in  dis- 
infestation  of  fruits  and  may  open  up 
special  markets.  For  example,  fruits 
grown  in  Hawaii  and  treated  by  this 
process  may  some  day  be  Imported  to  the 
mainland  in  large  quantities. 

There  are  a  number  of  experimental 
facilities  that  are  in  operation  as  a  part 
of  the  national  food  irradiation  program. 
■We  have  reached  tl-ie  stage  of  develop- 
ment where  larger  facilities  are  needed, 


those  which  would  more  closely  approx-  - 
imate  the  size  which  could  be  utilized  in 
industry.  Preliminary  meetings  have 
been  held  between  Government  repre- 
sentatives and  representatives  of  the 
meatpacking  industry.  There  has  been 
tentative  agreement  on  the  size  and  scope 
of  activities  and  a  .sharing  of  costs  for 
a  pilot  plant  meat  irradiator. 

As  my  colleague  has  said,  it  is  very 
important  that  work  of  this  sort  go  for- 
ward and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  agree- 
ment can  soon  be  reached,  that  commit- 
ments can  bf  met.  and  that  the  special 
knowledge  and  expertise  of  pi-ivate  in- 
dustry can  be  brought  to  bear  on  this 
program. 

Throughout  the  years  I  have  spoken 
out  on  the  merits  of  the  food  irradiation 
program.     This   is   in   part   because   of 
special  interest  I  have  taken  in  the  pro- 
gram and  in  part  because  I  share  the  view 
that  programs  small  in  terms  of  dollar 
amounts  and   technical  manpower  may 
be  brushed  a^ide  in  our  rush  to  achieve 
progress  in  other  fields  such  as  national 
defense,     space,     high-energy     physics, 
and    so    forth.     I    have    on    a    number 
of  occasions  visited  the  research  labora- 
tories  involved   in   the  food   irradiation 
program.     I  have  talked   to  the  scien- 
tists   and    engineers    and    I    am    con- 
vinced that  the  program  is  a  good  one 
with   reasonable   short-term   and   lonc- 
term  objectives  and  having  the  merit  of 
achieving  goals  which  can  be  important 
both  to  our  military  program  and  ulti- 
mately for  the  benefit  of  mankind.     'We 
must  find  a  way  to  deal  with  the  tre- 
mendous spoilage  that  occurs  in  food- 
stuffs throughout  the  world.    People  are 
often  concerned  over  the  shortage  of  food 
wliich  occurs  in  many  nation.s.     This  is 
only  in  part  caused  by  underproduction. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a 
sizable  fraction  of  what  is  produced  is 
never  available   for   distribution   to   the 
consumer. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
am  not  saying  that  irradiation  of  food  i;- 
a  panacea;  it  will  not  solve  all  of  out- 
problems.  It  mu.st  compete  with  the 
other  techniques  of  food  preservation 
alreadv  developed  and  it  must  be  able  to 
pay  Its  own  way  in  the  marketplace. 
Again,  however.  I  urge  that  this  work  be 
allowed  to  continue  at  an  appropriate 
level  so  that  the  worth  of  this  new  tech- 
nique can  be  proper!?  assessed. 


CERTIFICATE     OF     HUMANITARIAN 

SERVICE     FOR     DR.     ALFRED     B 

SW  ANSON 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Gerald  R.  FordI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  "V ork  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  report  that  one  of  my 
constituentii.  Dr.  Alfred  B.  Swanson, 
orthopedic  .-iurgeon.  of  Grand  Rapids,  re- 
ceived   a   Certificate    of    Humanitarian 


Service  for  his  excellent  and  meritorious 
.service  In  treating  tlie  Injured  and 
maimed  civilians  of  war-torn  Vietnam. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join 
his  fellow  doctors  of  medicine  in  extend- 
ing my  congratulations  to  Dr.  Swan.son 
for  his  humanitarian  missions. 

Dr.  Swanson  is  no  stranger  to  this 
w  ar-toi-n  country.  He  will  soon  bo  leav- 
ing on  his  fourth  mission  of  mercy.  This 
lime  to  implement  a  massive  polio  im- 
munization drive  for  500.000  Vietnam 
children,  which  he  envisioned  in  1962 
when  he  first  went  to  Vietnam  to  teach 
and  do  orthopedic  surgei-y.  It  was  then 
he  encountered  the  crippled  children  of 
the  country,  finding  •literally  hundreds 
of  postpolio  victims"  in  the  clinics. 

These  trips  have  been  made  at  great 
personal  sacrifice  and  have  extended 
over  2  months  in  duration.  t<-mpo- 
i.arily  abandoning  his  family  and  practice 
111  order  to  carry  out  these  patriotic  and 
humane  ventures. 

The  inscription  on  the  Certificate  of 
Humanitarian  Service  presented  to  Dr. 
S^wanson  reads: 

In  recognition  of  the  meritorious  service 
performed  for  the  medical  profession,  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  people  of 
South  Vict-Nam  by  treating  the  ill  and  in- 
jured during  his  voluntary  medical  mission 
in  South  Vlet-Nam. 

Signed  by  James  Z.  Appel,  M  D.,  presi- 
dent. American  Medical  As.sociation. 

This  award  was  made  in  Grand  Rapids 
on  a  memorable  occasion  at  which  time 
the  Kent  County  Medical  Society  was 
rcchartered.  after  a  hundred  years'  activ- 
ity, by  Luther  Leader.  M.D..  president 
of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society. 


SALUTING  THE   WORLD  PRESS 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  IMr.  Gerald  R. 
FordI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
peace  in  this  troubled  world  can  only 
come  through  International  understand- 
ing. International  understanding  can 
only  come  through  improved  world  com- 
munications. The  more  that  men  of 
every  land  "talk  "  with  each  other  and 
come  to  "know"  each  other,  the  sooner 
they  will  see  each  other  truly  and  with- 
out prejudice. 

It  is  therefore  most  appropriate  that 
we  now  take  time  to  salute  a  fine  project 
in  international  understanding,  the 
World  Press  Institute,  which  this  sum- 
mer completed  its  fifth  year  of  operation. 
I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
more  than  70  outstanding  members  of 
the  foreign  press  who  have  come  to  know 
America  through  the  World  Press  Insti- 
tute, Its  yearlong  program  of  American 
studies,  internship  on  a  major  American 
newspaper,  and  travel  throughout  the 
major  sections  of  the  country. 

Americans  long  have  known  that  their 
Image  among  other  peoples  has  often 


been  but  a  caricature.  What  they  may 
not  have  recognized  sufficiently  is  that 
many  foreign  newsmen  themselves  have 
broad  misconceptions  about  America 
wiiich  prevent  them  from  seeing  us  as 
we  are  and  picturing  us  accurately  for 
their  readers.  Thus  the  distorted  image 
is  pei-petuated  and  augmented. 

Fortunately  for  Americans,  these  dis- 
tortions gradually  are  being  eliminated 
through  tlie  program  of  the  World  Press 
Institute.  By  bringing  some  15  foreign 
newsmen  to  this  counti^y  each  year  and 
letting  them  see  America  ac  it  reaily  is, 
the  institute  is  rendering  the  people  of 
tlii.s  Nation  and  the  world  an  invaluable 
.service.  I  say  it  is  a  service  to  the  world 
because  it  results  in  bringing  the  truth  to 
other  nations  through  the  eyes  of  prom- 
ising young  journalists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Harry  W.  Morgan,  founder 
of  the  World  Press  Institute  and  now  its 
executive  director,  to  Macalester  College 
in  St.  Paul.  Minn  .  which  initially  offered 
Morgan  its  campus  facilities  to  help  set 
up  the  World  Press  Institute  and  has 
continued  as  the  project's  base,  to  the 
U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  places  the  foreign  journalists 
in  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try during  part  of  their  visit,  to  the 
Reader's  Digest  Association  for  selecting 
the  journalists  who  come  here,  and  to 
the  company  sponsors  who  finance  the 
institute. 

The  foreign  journalists  who  have  lived 
aiid  studied  here  for  a  year  under  the 
World  Press  Institute  program  aie  im- 
portant people — perhaps  more  important 
than  they  realize.  They  are  a  piiJeline 
to  truth  for  the  peoples  of  their  lands. 
They  liave  been  called  opinionmakers. 
It  may  be  they  also  should  be  called 
peacemakers.  I  am  sure  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  wishes  them  well. 


AMMUNITION  BACKFIRE 

Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  concerned 
with  the  management  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam were  impressed  with  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Senator  John  Stennis.  In  this 
connection  an  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  June  27  entitled  "Ammuni- 
tion Backfire"  is  worthy  of  our  attention. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  editorial: 

AMMUNmoN  Backfire 

Last  spnng  while  television  cameras  car- 
ried his  appearance  before  the  Senate  foreign 
relations  committee,  Secretarv  of  De<^en.ee 
Robert  S.  McNamara  bristled  when  con- 
fronted with  reports  that  animunillo.i  sl.ort- 
ages  were  holding  up  the  war  In  Viet  Nam 

■  Baloney."  snapped  the  Pentagon  chief  in 
describing  a  New  Tork  Times-Chicago  Trib- 
une Press  Service  dispatch  from  Saigon.  This 
story  told  of  American  pilots  being  forced  to 


cut  down  on  their  bombing  raids  and  attack 
with  Inferior  weapons  because  of  a  shortage 
of  750  pound  bombs  McNamara  prodded  for 
an  explanation,  declared  flatly  "there  is  no 
bomb  shortage"  In  Viet  Nam. 

This  was  the  same  line  McNamara  had 
vaken  a  month  earlier  at  a  March  2  news 
conference  he  called  to  refute  other  reports 
of  critical  shortages,  many  emanating  from 
an  Investigation  by  the  Senate  preparedness 
subcommittee  It  can  be  stated  categori- 
cally." declaimed  McNamara.  "that  no  short- 
ages have  Impeded  our  combat  operations  In 
southeast  Asia." 

Last  Friday  the  same  Senate  preparedness 
subcommittee  reporfed  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense was  wrong  again.  Ammunition  lim- 
itations In  Viet  Nam  have  forced  United 
States  units  to  hold  back  on  seme  missions, 
said  the  Senate  panel,  basing  Its  conclusion 
on  the  testimony  of  top  army,  air  force,  and 
navy  officers  at  closed  hearings  In  January 
and  March. 

One  Pentagon  air  force  chief.  Lt.  Gen. 
Tliomns  P.  Gerrlty.  testified  It  was  •■literally 
true  that  we  did  not  have  sufficient  750- 
pound  bombs  to  give  them  all  they  wanted 
.  .  .  and  support  all  the  sorties  In  Viet 
Nam."  One  result,  said  Gerrlty.  Is  that  mis- 
sions were  flown  with  500  pounders  as  sub- 
stitutes. Jtist  as  the  news  stories  reported. 

Friday's  report  was  not  the  first  time  that 
the  Senace  subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator 
John  Stennis  (D..  Miss),  sawed  off  a 
McNamara  "no  shortage"  limb.  Last  August 
McNamara  told  the  panel  that  "all  divisions 
are  ready  to  go  to  combat."  that  all  have 
everything  they  need  "without  qualification." 

Not  so.  said  the  committee,  after  a  field 
investigation.  Even  as  late  as  this  spring, 
the  army's  four  active  divisions  in  this 
country  were  understrength  and  under- 
equipped.  Before  the  committee  could  make 
this  report,  a  McNamara  sjxikesman  reluc- 
tantly confessed  that  the  four  divisions  were 
not  combat  ready. 

The  spokesman's  task  w.as  not  made  any 
easier  by  the  fact  that  McNamara  had  just 
finished  boasting  that  the  demands  of  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam,  far  from  overextendlng  the 
nation  militarily,  had  In  fact  made  It  strong- 
er than  ever  to  meet  any  crisis  anywhere 
in  the  world. 


NO  TIME  FOR  COMPLACENCY 

Mr  KLTPFERMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  be- 
lieve all  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  the  excellent  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  10.  1966.  which  deals 
with  the  recent  intensification  of  the 
Vietnam  war: 

No  Time  for  Complacency 

President  Johnson's  optimistic  remarks  at 
his  Texas  press  conference  about  American 
military  accomplishments  In  Vietnam  would 
have  been  more  persuasive  had  they  been 
teinpered  by  greater  realism. 

Americans  share  the  President's  pride  in 
the  leadership,  courage  and  professlonaUsm 
of  United  States  forces  and  support  his  ob- 
jective of  meeting  all  legitimate  military  re- 
quirements "with  maximum  economy"  But 
the  same  kind  of  glossy  generallsms  that 
have  done  so  much  to  impair  the  credibility 
of   the   Administration  in  the  past   clouded 
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the  well-deserved  Ulbute  to  General  William 
C   Westmoreland  and  bis  men. 

Tills  Is  no  Ume,  wliea  llie  Vietnamese  war 
has  reached  a  new  crtaL-  and  a  new  Intensity 
and  when  the  United  States  build-up  there  la 
far  from  finished,  to  laiJc  about  cutting-back 
mUitary  production,  to  be  boiifiUug  about  "ao 
8horl<Wes  .  •  ■  wlucb  have  adversely  aflectaU 
combat  operations,"  to  warn  against  pUiag 
up  mulU-bllUon  dollar  surpluses  of  "worth- 
less material"  such  as  that  with  which  the 
United  States  concluded  Uie  Korean  war. 

Such  remarks  leave  a  completely  mislead- 
ing impression.  Production  Unas  of  many 
Items  have  not  yet  reached  their  peak,  in- 
deed m  some  litsumoes,  output  is  not  match- 
ing demand.  Not  uxuil  October,  for  Instance, 
will  the  iNavys  scheduled  aircraft  produc- 
tion rate  meet  the  loes  rate.  Illuminal  ng 
rounds  are  scarce,  jungle  boots  and  cloth  ng 
in  short  supply. 

Aircraft  sorties  may  not  have  been  c m- 
celed  because  of  bomb  shortages,  but  many 
planes  have  been  Uown  into  battle  with  a 
fraction  of  the  load  they  could  carry— or  v  1th 
substitute  and  less  effective  ordnance,  'rhe 
construcUon  program  In  Vietnam,  paflcu- 
larly  for  airfields,  is  f:ir  behind  scte<lu.e. 
The  very  Korean  War  surplus  which  the 
President  scorned  has  supplied  some  of  the 
munlUons  American  forces  lacked  In  Viet- 
nam because  of  the  failure  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  admit  soon  enough  that  a  war 
was  being  fought  there  and  to  let  the  neces- 
sary contracts. 

Shortages,  scarcities  and  logistic  problems 
of  many  types,  and  the  personnel  and  ma- 
terial "turbulence"  Incident  to  any  larce- 
8cale  military  operations,  are  to  be  expected 
Jn  any  war.  The  supply  problems  In  Vietnam 
are  not  Uisoluble  and  are  being  overcome 
But  the  Administration's  lack  of  candor,  the 
attempt  to  hide  problems  or  to  pretend  they 
dont  exist.  Us  unfair  to  the  military  and 
seir-defoatinj;  as  well. 

The  servlce.s  are  still  under  strain;  there 
are  still  scarclUes  of  many  dlfTerent  types. 
Inventories  have  been  drawn  down  all  over 
the  world  and  have  not  yet  been  fiilly  re- 
plenished The  Seventh  Army  In  Europe 
has  been  milked  of  some  55,000  speclallsta 
who  are  being  replaced.  In  part,  by  newly 
ualned  soldiers  Some  companies  are  at  two- 
thirds  strength. 

There  Is  still  a  war  going  on  in  \lelnam, 
and  the  approach  of  the  Novem^'-  c'.r.mons 
should  not  be  allowed  to  oVcure  lu  tough 
and  grim  nature. 


to  choose  whether  we  want  the  item  in 
a  box,  in  a  bag  or  in  a  can.  and  what 
size  box,  can  or  bag;  be  it  peanuts,  pop- 
corn, potato  chips  or  what  not. 

Something  will  paia  that  is  truly 
American  when  we  go  so  far  as  to  resort 
to  standardizaUon,  for  it  is  diversity  and 
variety,  with  the  individual  right  to 
clioose  in  all  things,  that  has  contributed 
to  progress. 

Th»  following  editorial  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Detroit  P^ree  Pre^s  on  tlie 
tnith-in-pacltaging  bill  that  recently 
passed  Uie  Senate  deserves  thoughtful 
reading : 


AUTHORITY  TO  COMPEL  U>rLFORM 
ITY   IN   PACKING 


Mr,  KtJPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  ArkndsI  miiy  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no'  denying  that  there  is  some  merit  in 
the  so-called  truth-in-packaging  bill 
pending  in  tiie  Congress.  I  beheve  that 
the  housewife  should  not  be  deceived 
into  buying  something  other  than  what 
she  actually  wants  in  quaUty  and  in 
quantity.  I  believe  in  honest  labeling 
and  in  honest  packaging. 

But  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  should  have  the 
authority  to  compel  uniformity  in  pack- 
aging. It  Ls  true  that  exactly  the  saune 
Item  can  presently  be  purchased  In  many 
different  package's,  and  in  many  differ- 
ent sizes.     We  presently  have  the  right 


Trith-in-Pac:kinc  Bill  Is  IUlf  Good.  Halk 

liAU 

Michigan's  Phil  Hart  is  halfway  there  in 
his  chosen  role  of  saving  the  American 
housewife  from  herself. 

His  so-called  truth-ln-packaglng  bill 
romped  through  the  Senate  by  on  over- 
whelming 79  9  tally,  and  In  the  process 
trampled     nimost     every     major     efiort     to 

mtxllfv  It  . 

dome  of  the  proposed  amendments,  such 
as  the  one  from  Senator  Thbuston  Morton 
of  Kentucky  for  a  prlce-flxlng  or  "fair  trade 
clause,  were  Intended  to  defeat  the  entire  bill. 
But  oUiers  made  sen.se.  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  majority  Democrats  to  whip  the 
Republicans  h;is  produced  a  bill  which  Is 
half  and  half,  good  and  bad 

E.s«entlally  the  bill  Is  in  two  parts  One 
demands  that  the  net  contents  of  a  package 
be  clearly  labeled  In  ounces,  except  for  prol- 
ucts  m.-Tketed  In  even  pound.s.  pints  or 
quarts  The  liibellng  must  be  conspicuous, 
without  any  added  confusion  such  .as  'jumbo 
quart." 

To  this  section  we  have  no  objection  It 
Is  reasonable  and  simple,  and  Imposes  no 
undue  demands  upon  the  manufHCturer,  the 
retailer  or  the  buver  But  we  do  doubt  that 
It's  going  to  be  as  effective  as  Senator  Hakt 
imagines  Net  weight  labeling  has  l>een 
stcjidard  practice  fur  years,  but  It  Isn't  how 
h.AisewlvcK  buy,  necessarily.  What  Instincts 
motivate  the  housewife  even  her  halr-dresser 
CGVildnt  tell  for  stire. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill,  though,  does 
dl.sturb  us.  It  would  Impose  the  heavy  hand 
of  WashlnRton  on  manufacturers  not  only  to 
be  truthful,  but  to  conform  to  Washington 
dictates.  It  Is  a  clear  example  of  govern- 
menUl  meddling  where  It  has  no  right  to  be. 
This  section  gives  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  right  to  dictate  the  weights  or 
quanUtles  In  which  a  product  could  be 
marketed  If  he  decided  there  were  so  many 
different  sized  packages  that  comparative 
shopping  was  Impalr.Kl,  and  the  producers 
wont  standardize  voluntarily  to  his  satis- 
faction. 

True,  there  are  a  cumbersome  variety  of 
sizes  wid  welghls-ln  potato  chips.  Hart 
telU  us.  50  varlatlons^but  this  Is  hardly 
the  business  of  the  government.  So  long 
as  the  housewife  car  find  out  exactly  how 
mnrU  she's  getting  for  how  much  money, 
and  that  the  contents  are  what  they  say 
they  are,  the  sizes  and  welght-s  should  be 
a  matter  of  supply  and  demand. 

If  housewives  wouldn't  buy  50  ditlerent 
varieties  of  poUito  chip  sizes,  there  wuuldJi't 
be  50  on  the  market.  If  some  housewives 
didn't  want  them  In  cans,  others  In  sacks 
and  still  others  In  boxes,  they  wouldn't  come 
that  way 

Big  Daddy  has  a  duty  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  and  general  welfare  of  the  house- 
wife taut,  not  to  dictate  her  diet  or  her 
bayUii;  habits  We  hope  that  when  the  bill 
goes  to  the  House  that  section  will  be 
stricken. 

A  knight  In  shining  armor  who  goes  forth 
to  slay  a  dragon  shouldn't  skewer  fair  maiden 
in  the  process.  , 


PROBLEMS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
MEDICARE 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Harvey  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
two  letters  bearinc  on  the  stasis  and 
problems  of  administration  of  the  new 
medicare  program.  The  first  letter  is 
directed  to  me  from  Mr.  Schacht,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Henr\'  County  Hos- 
pital— my  own  county — and  the  other 
from  Everett  A,  John.son.  chairman  of 
the  Medicare  Committee  of  the  Indiana 
Hxspital  Association  and  directed  to 
Commissioner  Ball  of  the  social  security 

agency: 

Hknry  County  HosprrAL. 

Ncv  Castle,  Ind..  July  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Ralph  Hahvey. 
House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  Rai^h:  In  reference  to  our  conversa- 
tion the  Rrst  part  of  this  week  pertaining  t> 
our  experience  with  the  influx  of  Medicare 
patients.  I  again  mention  that  In  the  two 
previous  month.s.  which  we  called  common. 
we  found  tliat  as  mentioned  to  yov,  about 
one-sixlh  of  our  patients  admitted  were  over 
65  years  old  utilizing  one-third  of  the  medi- 
cine and  surgical  patient  days 

Now  In  keeping  track  of  the  first  seven 
days  of  July.  I  find  that  In  our  194  bed  hrvs- 
pital  on  June  30  we  had  158  paUenls  and  in 
seven  d.ivs  admlucd  165  and  rcie.i.sed  161 
showing  an  liicre.-ise  of  4,  or  162  p.itlents  on 
hand  today.  Of  this  amount,  we  had  44  pa- 
tients over' 65  yi>ars  old  on  hand  June  30  and 
28  admitted  and  28  rele.ised  with  tlie  same 
number  of  44  tod;iy. 

So.  with  this  very  short  duration  of  time, 
we  already  find  that  it  Ukes  more  In  the 
amount  of  Ume  to  register,  more  time  to  bl'-l. 
and  also,  more  Ume  to  keep  track  of  the 
utiliz.uion  and  medical  record  work.  We  al- 
ready have  employed  Uiree  additional  people 
to  do  the  nccess.iry  or  added  paj^er  work. 

All  In  all,  Instcid  of  costing  us  less  to  t.ikc 
care  of  Medicare  pat,ent.s,  we  believe  that  r 
will  be  more  costlv  than  the  average  pa- 
tient m  the  hospital.  We  believe  that  In- 
ste.id  of  the  Intermediate  paying  us  less  for 
Medicare  patients,  the  figures  will  have  to 
be  brought  up  on  an  even  scale  Or  we  w;.i 
have  to  peruUize  Uie  other  paUcnts  by  added 
expense  in  the  hospital. 

We  recently  received  a  Medicare  bulletin 
from  the  Indiana  Hospital  A.ssoclaUon  whlcii 
states  this  more  clearly  than  I  c  nild  expl.nii 
If  you  have  not  received  the  same.  1  am 
copying  it  for  your  surveyance. 
Best  regards. 

Herbkrt  a   Schacht, 

Adiniaistrator. 


June  29.  1966 
Hon   Robert  M   Ball. 

Commi.woTieT    of    Social    Si-<~ifn!y.     Depart- 
ment of  Health.,  Kdwatio'i.  and  Welfan-. 
Washington,  DC. 
Deab  Sir:   The  Indiana  Hospital   Associa- 
tion respectfully  reeponds  to  your  invltetloii 
for  commonU  with  respect  to  proposed  regu- 
lations, known  as  "Prlnclple.s  of  Relmburf-c- 
ment  of  Provider  Costs"— Health  Insurance 
for  the  Aged— which  appeared  In  the  Federal 
Register  on  June  3.  1968. 

The  hospitals  of  Indiana  concur  In  gener.a 
with   both   the   concept   of    reasonable   re;.i- 


tlonshlp  of  revenue  to  cost  and  the  applica- 
tion of  RCC  as  a  means  of  apportioning  costs 
between  Medicare  and  non-Medicare  pa- 
tients. 

The  hospitals  of  Indiana  contend,  how- 
ever, that  the  Principles  should  provide  for 
the  following  reasons: 

k  The  present  method  will  not  promote 
efficient  operations.  A  cost  plus  approach 
provides  an  economic  benefit  only  by  In- 
creasing the  cost  base.  Other  methods  of 
reimbursement  enable  cost  savings  to  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  the  provider. 

2  The  present  principles  fall  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  various  types  of  hospi- 
tals— government,  non-profit  and  proprie- 
tary— especially  in  terms  of  sources  of  cap- 
ital funds. 

3.  The  present  principles  do  not  provide 
for  a  discriminate  provision  of  funds  to  ad- 
just for  abnormal  needs,  which  may  result 
m  an  over  provision  of  funds  for  those  In- 
stitutions without  demonstrated  need  and 
vice  versa. 

4  The  present  principles  do  not  provide 
for  recovery  of  stand-by  social  coets,  bad 
debts,  charity,  etc  .  which  are  costs  to  society 
and  should  be  borne  by  all  paying  segments 
thereof.  It  Is  recognized  that  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  programs,  charity  costs 
will  be  lessened.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not 
exist  today  and  relief  Is  necessary. 

5  The  present  principles  do  not  recognize 
the  impact  of  the  hoepital  industry  s  growth 
pattern.  Since  1650.  the  demand  for  ex- 
panded hospital  facilities  has  been  so  great 
that  hospitals  have  exceeded  the  financial 
capabilities  of  the  community  Financing 
responsibility  has  been  met  by  selling  bonds, 
mortgaging  property,  construction  loans  and 
other  means  which  now  Impose  a  fund  re- 
quirement upon  current  revenue  Medicare 
requirements  are  likely  to  accentuate  these 
demands  without  any  provision  for  c.ontrlbut- 
iiig  to  a  solution,  beyond  the  two  percent 
allowance, 

6.  The  present  principles  do  not  recognize 
that  Increases  in  costs — clerical  and  other — 
created  only  because  of  Medicare  patients 
should  be  recovered  only  from  them  rather 
than  also  from  private  patients. 

7  The  present  principles  do  not  recognize 
the  financial  Impact  of  the  rapid  obsolescence 
which  is  apparent  In  the  hospital   Industry 

8  The  present  principles  do  not  promote 
or  encourage  area-wide  planning  of  facilities 
Providing  depreciation  and  ImUted  growth 
funds  to  all  hospitals  can  only  perpetuate 
existing  errors.  A  more  dlKcrimlnatlng  pro- 
vision of  funds  Is  required  to  Improve  the 
distribution  of  facilities 

9.  The  present  principles  do  not  provide 
for  economic  or  "going  concern"  ccKsts  to  afs- 
sure  the  continuity  of  faciiiiies  as  required 
to  provide  services  to  Medicare  recipients 

10.  The  present  principles  Identify  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  and  e.stabllsh  a 
pricing  structure  different  from  the  other 
segments  which  causes  non-Medicare  recip- 
ients to  subsidize  Medicare  patients. 

The  hiaspltals  of  Indiana  urge  that  the 
principles  of  reimbursement  be  extended 
and  applied  In  accordance  with  a  system  that 
hus  been  developed  between  the  hospitals, 
the  Indiana  Hospital  Association  and  the  In- 
diana Blue  Cross  Plan.  Tills  system  has  re- 
moved many  of  the  above-defined  defl- 
clenc  es  The  elements  of  the  system  which 
provide  this  are  as  follows: 

1.  Hospitals  establish  their  departmental 
charges  with  reasonable  relationship  to  de- 
partmental costs.  This  is  an  application  of 
the  RCC  method  to  each  charge,  the  lowest 
unit  of  revenue 

2.  The  Blue  Cross  Plan  has  a  rate  review 
committee  which  acts  as  a  con'rol  "check- 
point" on  the  above  and  provides  for  an  In- 
dividual hospital  approach  In  the  application 
of  growth  and  other  factors  in  each  iristitu- 
tlon. 


3  Depreciation  funds  provided  are  re- 
quired to  be  funded  and  utilized  for  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  reimbursed. 

4  Capital  funds  for  expansion  and  similar 
purposes  are  granted  only  in  accordance 
with  community-wide  plans  for  health  facili- 
ties needs. 

5.  Requests  for  Increases  for  operational 
purposes  are  Judged  against  norms,  such  as 
salary  and  other  operational  expense  sched- 
ules 

The  major  accomplishments  of  the  system 
of  Importance  to  all  payors  are  as  follows: 

1.  Expense  control  reverts  to  the  hospitals 
because  revenue  is  unaffected  by  Increases  or 
decreases  In  costs,  an  excess  of  income  Is 
created  when  expenses  are  lower  and  a  short- 
age when  expenses  are  higher. 

2.  Hospitals  not  needing  capital  funds  can 
be  denied  even  depreciation  funds.  Con- 
versely, funds  so  preserved  can  be  granted  to 
others  having  excessive  needs  with  no  greater 
cost  to  the  total  program. 

3.  Since  rates  apply  to  all  patients  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  local  communities  needs, 
all  payors  assume  proportionate  and  equitable 
share  of  the  long-range  economic  and  other 
social  costs. 

4.  The  establishment  of  rates  at  the  local 
level,  even  with  controls,  protects  some  de- 
gree of  the  authority  of  the  board.  In  addi- 
tion, its  autonomy  Is  protected  through  a 
recognition  of  Its  long-range  planning  de- 
cisions 

5  The  preservation  and  Improvement  of 
the  voluntary  system  Is  In  the  best  interests 
of  those  who  wish  to  receive  the  services  and 
tho.'ie  who  are  responsible  for  the  payment 
tlierefore. 

6  Better  area-vi-ide  planning  and  more 
efficient  operations  in  other  regards  create 
long-range  cost  savings  to  all  payors. 

In  view  of  these  demonstrated  accomplish- 
ments, we  urge  that  necessary  modification 
be  made  to  utilize  the  Indiana  system. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Everett  A.  Johnson, 
Chairman,  Medicare  Committee. 
Elton  Tzkolste, 

Executive  Director. 


FEDERAL     GRj\NTS     AND     THE     DE- 
CLINE OF  THE  FEDERAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Younger]  may 
extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenian 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr, 
Roser  A.  Freeman,  senior  .staff  member  of 
the  Hoover  Institution  on  'War.  Revolu- 
tion, and  Peace  of  Stanford  University, 
delivered  an  address  at  the  58th  annual 
Conference  on  Taxation  of  the  National 
Tax  Association  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
November  9  of  last  year  on  the  subject 
"Federal  Grants  and  the  Decline  of  the 
Federal  System  "  This  seems  a  most 
timely  subject  when  Congress  is  consid- 
ering all  of  the  new  legislation  providing 
for  further  prants  to  States.  His  address 
follows : 
Federal    Grants    and   the    Decline    or    the 

Federal  System 
(By  Roger  A  FVeeman.  senior  suiff  member, 
the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolu- 
tion, and  Peace.  Stanford  University.  58th 
Annual  Conference  on  Taxation,  National 
Tax  Association,  New  Orleans,  La  j 

The  growth  rate  of  federal  aid  to  state  and 
local  governments  Is  virtually  unparnlleled  In 


our  fiscal  history.  Prom  $7  million  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  It  soared  to  about  »1  bil- 
lion in  the  mid-thlrtles  to  mid-forties,  and 
to  nearly  (14  billion  in  the  current  year  On 
the  average  the  amount  tripled  every  ten 
years  and  almost  quadrupled  in  the  past  ten. 
E\en  more  startling  Is  the  multiplication  of 
programs  which  now  cover  most  major 
domestic  public  services,  with  the  few  re- 
maining gaps  being  rapidly  filled.  Continued 
expansion  was  foreshadowed  at  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  which  wound 
up  Its  work  two  weeks  ago.  For  once,  aca- 
demic advice,  preeidentlal  recommendations 
and  congressional  action  appear  to  be  In 
harmony  and  point  In  the  same  direction. 
When  the  Joint  Ekxinomlc  Committee  earlier 
this  year  gathered  the  views  of  4S  economists 
on  "Fiscal  Policy  Issues  of  the  Coming 
Decade"  most  of  those  who  referred  to  fed- 
eral-state relations  suggested  an  expansion 
of  federal  grants  in  some  form  or  other. 
None  disagreed  The  last  time  I  heard  a  plea 
for  greater  financial  self-reliance  by  local 
governments  was  In  1964  during  a  study  trip 
through  the  Soviet  Union  when  I  read  an 
article  by  two  Russian  economists  who 
writing  in  an  economic  journal,  suggested 
that  local  units  ought  to  try  to  depend  less 
on  support  from  the  budgets  of  higher 
governments. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  United  States 
government  was  able  to  multiply  its  grants — 
and  other  domestic  activities — without  sig- 
nificantly changing  the  ratio  between  total 
federal  spending  and  the  gross  national 
product  over  the  past  14  years,  as  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  sometime  ago.  It  did 
so  by  a  sharp  relative  cutback  in  defense 
outlays  which  meanwhile  dropped  from  66'^", 
of  total  federal  spending  to  42 '7.  That  re- 
trenchment in  national  security  provided  the 
leeway  for  a  dramaUc  expansion  of  civilian 
public  services  which  seems  to  have  far  from 
run  Its  course. 

The  steadily  swelling  flow  of  federal  funds 
Into  local  channels  has  enjoyed  wide  popu- 
larity but.  as  any  rapid  growth,  has  also 
caused  some  dislocations,  fricUon.  adminis- 
trative or  political  problems  or  even  unhap- 
piness  among  less  favored  groups  General 
opposition  focused  particularly  on  the  charge 
that  the  spectacular  expansion  of  federal 
grants  to  state  and  local  units  Is  leading  to 
a  centralization  of  governmental  fwwer  at 
the  expense  of  home  rule,  local  autonomy 
and  individual  freedom. 

Bvit  federal  grants  thrive  on  opposition. 
.\  Joint  conference  of  representatives  of 
Congress  and  the  Governors'  Conference  in 
August  1948.  concerned  over  the  postwar 
growth  of  federal  grants  to  over  $1  billion, 
recommended  that  amounts  for  fiscal  1950 
be  cut  by  no  less  than  20  percent.  As  It 
turned  out.  grants  in  1950  were  not  20 'c 
smaller  but  34'",  larger  and  kept  on  climbing 
Tfto  years  later  a  new  administration  as- 
sumed office  which  was  troubled  by  the  ap- 
parent trend  toward  a  power  monopoly  at 
the  national  level  and  set  at>out  to  reverse  it 
Following  suggestions  by  Senator  Robert  A 
Taft.  it  prevailed  on  Congress  to  form  a 
study  commission  "because  the  activity  of 
the  federal  government  has  been  extended 
into  many  fields  which,  under  our  constitu- 
tional system,  may  be  the  primary  Interest 
and  obligation  of  the  several  states  ,  .  ."  In 
his  1954  budget  message  the  President  said: 
"This  budget  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  to  shift  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  to  private  enterprl.se  federal 
activities  which  can  be  more  appropriately 
and  more  efficiently  carried  or  in  that  way" 

The  creation  of  the  Commis.olon  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  was  heralded  by 
some  of  its  friends  as  the  Second  Coming 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  ex- 
pected to  help  stem  the  tide  of  federal 
power — or  according  to  others  try  to  turn 
back  the  clock  of  history.  But  when  the 
commission    rendered    its    report   two    years 
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later  It  was  obvious  to  friend  and  toe  that 
the  world  would  little  note  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  was  said  here.  The  New  Yorker 
would  have  placed  the  "on  one  hand  .  .  . 
but  on  the  other  hand  .  .  ."  report  Ir  Its 
department  of  antl-cllmax  If  It  had  men- 
tioned It  at  all,  which  like  other  media,  it 
did  not.  As  It  was,  the  commission  suc- 
ceeded during  Its  short  life  and  In  the  there- 
after m  attaining  a  degree  of  anonymity 
which  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  en- 
vied and  has  ever  since  been  trying  to 
emulate. 

Federal  grants  meanwhile  so;ired  to  $7 
billion  in  1960  and  totalled  almost  $14  mil- 
lion In  the  President's  recommendations  of 
January  1965.  Back  In  1960  I  discussed  lu 
my  book.  Taxes  for  the  Schools,  the  remark- 
able fact  that  federal  grants  tripled  during 
the  life  of  an  administration  which  was 
committed  to  cutting  them  and  wondered 
aloud  "how  fast  federal  aid  and  federal  ac- 
tivities In  general  will  expand  in  the  fuiure 
U  an  adminisuatlon  comes  to  power  that 
favors  them."  The  ret-ord  of  the  past  five 
years  ha«  answered  my  question. 
THB  nSC.*L  MISMATCH  AI«D  THE  NEED  FOR 
FEDERAL    AID 

The  classic  and  most  frequently  advanced 
Justification  for  federal  grants — and  for  far 
larger  grants — Is  Inadequate  fl?cal  capacity 
of  state  and  local  governments  or  what  Wal- 
ter Heller  recently  called  the  'flscal  mis- 
match": state  and  local  governments  are 
responsible  for  most  domestic  public  serv- 
ices whose  needs  are  exploding  while  the  na- 
tional government  has  preempted  the  most 
lucrative  revenue  sources  US  Treasury  tax 
receipts,  the  story  goes,  expand  with  the 
economy  and  at  a  faster  rate  while  state 
and  local  revenues  are  sluggish  and  grow 
only  slowly  The  record  prove?  this  to  be 
tr\ie  during  every  shooting  war.  from  1918 
to  1920,  from  1941  to  1945  But  during  peace 
periods,  before  and  after  every  war,  the  op- 
posite ha.s  been  true  In  the  past  20  years 
GNP  grew  203"^  ,  federal  revenues  135"^  .  state 
and  local  revenues  (from  their  own  sources) 
434  r  This  was  of  course  due  to  the  fact 
that  federal  tax  rates  were  cut  (ever  so 
slightly)  while  Ftute  and  local  tax  rates 
were  raised  So  now  the  rase  for  more  fed- 
eral aid  has  to  be  slightly  modified  state 
and  local  governments,  by  (julntupllng  their 
tax  receipts  have  overexerted  their  fiscal 
powers  and  exhaiisted  their  capacity  This 
gives  us  two  compelling  reasons  to  prove  the 
need  for  a  sharp  expansion  of  federal  grants- 
state  and  local  tax  revenues  rise  al  too 
slowly,  b)  too  fast.  Some  observes  feel  that 
this  Is  a  "heads  I  win,  tails  you  loee"  pro- 
position. 

Federal  financial  assistance  Is  also  needed, 
we  are  told,  because  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  hamstrung  by  obsolete  constitu- 
tional limitations  which  prevent  them  from 
exercising  adequate  taxing  and  borrowing 
powers.  Those  tight  and  unreasonable  re- 
strictions do  not  seem  to  have  stopped  state 
and  local  governments  from  boosting  receipts 
(from  their  own  sources)  from  $13  billion 
to  $71  billion  In  the  pn.st  twenty  years  or 
from  pushing  their  otitstandlng  debt  from 
$17  billion  to  $92  billion  So.  again,  the  case 
for  federal  grants  had  to  be  slightly  modified: 
state  and  local  debt  grew  428"  In  the  past 
20  years,  federal  debt  only  16'^;.  which  ap- 
parently proves  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  dangerously  over-expanded  while 
the  federal  debt  has  shrunk  In  relative  terms 
and  federal  borr  rwlng  capacity  Is  underused. 
Strangely  enough  it  la  never  mentioned 
In  that  connection  that  federal  debt  soared 
1383%  In  the  the  preceding  dozen  years 
while  state-local  debt  declined  9%  or  that 
federal  and  state-local  debt  were  of  approxi- 
mately equal  slae  three  decades  ago  while 
today  federal  debt  la  three  times  larg^er  than 
state-local. 


Now  I  am  not  quoting  thoee  figures  In  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  more  federal  aid  Is 
needed  or  that  It  Is  not  needed  That  may 
depend  on  other  considerations.  I  only 
want  to  throw  light  on  the  statistical  acro- 
batics which  are  being  widely  used  to  pre- 
sent a  one-sided  and  distorted  picture  of  the 
record  of  federal  and  state-local  finance. 
Kven  the  originators  of  new  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams do  not  seem  to  believe  that  state  and 
local  governments  are  at  the  end  of  their 
financial  ropes:  they  almost  always  include 
nuitchlng  formulas  which  call  for  sizeable 
state  and  local  contributions  and  often  pro- 
vide Incentives  for  boosts  In  the  spending  of 
local  funds.  Such  stimulants  would  serve 
no  purpose  If  state-local  government*  hrtd  no 
remaining  fiscal  capacity.  Several  student* 
of  the  subject  such  as  Dick  Netzer  and  Ar- 
thur Smithies  have  Indeed  concluded  In  re- 
cent reports  that  state-local  governmenU  are 
far  from  having  exhausted  their  flscal 
potential. 

The  1950's  and  first  half  of  the  1960's  were 
characterized  by  continuous  rounds  of  tax 
boosts  at  state  and  l(5cal  levels  which,  to  the 
taxpayers"  chagrin,  refute  the  snide  remark 
of  the  American  Astcmbly  in  October  1955: 
"Zeal  for  new  tax  levies  Is  not  characteristic 
of  state  legislatures,"  More  th.in  half  the 
states  enacted  subst.intial  lax  boosts  In  1963 
and   about   two-thirds   did   In    1965. 

But  to  boost  taxes  Is  a  political  hazard  for 
the  governor,  mayor.  let;lsl.itor  or  lo<'al  func- 
tionary who  mu.st  run  for  elective  office  while 
a  new  federal  grant  program  only  bestows 
credit  and  earns  gratitude  for  the  public  offi- 
cials, federal,  state  or  local,  who  enact  the 
program  or  distribute  its  benefits.  In  the 
common  folklore  federal  money  comes  "fur 
free."  a  very  comforUible  thought  which  par- 
allels the  reasoning  of  the  patient  who  told 
his  psychiatrist  that  he  was  making  long- 
distance calls  to  himself.  "Isn't  that  ex- 
pensive?" Inquired  the  doctor.  "No,  11 
doesn't  co.st  a  cent."  said  the  patient.  "I  am 
reversing  the  charges  " 

There  is  eternal  glory  (and  political  profit) 
in  being  the  author  rf  something  akin  to  the 
Morrill  Act.  Hill-Burton  Act  or  Oeorgc- 
Barden  Act  which  initiated  major  federal 
grant  proi^r.^m.-!.  But  whoever  heard  of  a  t.\x 
bill  named  after  those  or  any  other  legis- 
lators at  any  level  of  government?  Small 
wonder  that  elective  officials  Increasingly 
find  federal  aid  more  conducive  to  political 
longevity  and  thus  more  attractive  than 
boosUng  a  local  tax.  Charlee  Conlon  re- 
marked at  the  1952  Tax  Conference  In 
Toronto  that  "The  Uiies  which  somebody 
else  levies  and  you  spend  are  of  course  the 
mr^st  desirable  kind." 

But  there  Is  something  more  to  the  dis- 
tinction tielween  "desirable"  and  "unde- 
sirable" uxes  A  major  share  of  federal 
revenues  comes  from  the  progressive  personal 
Income  tax  while  the  bulk  of  state  and  local 
funds  Is  derived  from  tajtes  which  are  either 
proportional  or  even  regressive.  To  be  sure. 
If  we  allocate  ail  taxes  and  all  public  ex- 
penditures by  Income  brackets  and  relate 
the  two — a  study  which  unfortunately  has 
not  l>een  undertaken  for  several  years — we 
may  l>e  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  gov- 
ernment is  prlmaxily  a  huge  machine  for  the 
redUirlbutioii  of  income.  But,  maybe.  U  Is 
not  doing  enough  of  it. 

Though  the  difference  In  Incidence  of  fed- 
eral and  state-local  taxes  may  not  be  as  great 
as  Is  often  imagined  or  a.sserted,  there  un- 
doubtedly Is  a  different  Impact  upon  various 
economic  groups.  Consequently  thoee  who 
feel  that  redistribution  of  Income — from 
tho.se  who  earn  it  to  those  who  yearn  It — Is 
a  major  purpose  and  virtue  of  a  tax  system, 
or  of  government  as  such,  favor  financing 
through  the  national  government  and  abhor 
the  growth  of  state  and  local  taxation. 
Moreover  they  are  steadily  at  work — and 
were  successful  In  the  Revenue  Acts  of  1964 
and  1966 — in  making  the  federal  tax  system 


more  progressive.  They  are  presently  hard 
at  work  In  preparing  further  revisions  of  the 
same  type  Obviously.  It  Is  far  eai=ler  to  en- 
gender enihu.slasn.  for  a  new  pri.Tgram  If  the 
potential  beneflcla.-les  can  be  told  (or  at  least 
made  to  believe)  th.it  somebody  else  will  foot 
the  bill.  Small  wonder  then  that  federal 
grants  pos.sess  a  political  charm  for  office 
holders  and  ofBce  seekers,  for  prospective  re- 
cipients and  for  many  local  taxpayers  which 
Is  overwhelming  and  decisive — as  their  spec- 
tacular record  proves 

ALTERNATIVES    TO    PROGRAMMATIC    GRANTS 

The  national  government  could,  of  course, 
financially  aid  .stale  and  local  govcrnment-s 
by  means  other  than  programmatic  grants 
Some  of  those  devices  have  been  drawing  at- 
tention In  recent  years.  One  plan  which 
according  to  recent  newspajjer  stories  Is  now 
under  active  consideration  In  the  Treasury 
Department  would  grant  credit  on  the  fed- 
eral income  tax  for  a  percentage  of  stjite  per- 
sonal Income  taxes.  This  would  B(X>n  force 
the  14  states  which  levy  no  such  tax  to  Im- 
po.se  it  and  cause  others  to  boo-st  their  rates. 
That  may  well  be  the  plan's  real  aim. 

Credits  on  the  federal  Income  tax  could 
provide  broader  and  more  ctrcclue  aid  t-j 
state  and  local  governracnt.s  If  they  extended 
t.o  all  Uxes  rather  than  single  out  the  state 
income  tax.  Or.  the  credit  device  cotild  be 
tailored  to  favor  priority  progrsuns  such  as 
education.  At  hearings  of  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  studying  means  of  aiding 
the  schools— and.  according  to  announce- 
ments giving  relief  to  the  property  taxpayer- 
earlier  this  year  I  suggested  to  grant  an  In- 
come uix  credit  for  school  property  taxes 
Another  way  of  helping  particularly  higher 
education  would  be  the  granting  of  Income 
tax  credlU  for  tuition,  charges  and  gifts 
which  I  recommended  to  several  congres- 
sional committees  in  1963. 

Other  plans  would  allocate  a  small  share 
of  certain  federally  collected  taxes  to  states. 
The  Hou.se  of  Representatives  In  fact  twice 
passed  such  programs  but  rescmded  them 
soon  after.  Redl-strlbutlon  of  federal  taxes 
to  suites  (or  also  to  local  governments) 
would  make  fimds  available  for  the  financ- 
ing of  public  services  at  local  discretion 
Such  plans  of  general  subvention  or  tax 
sharing  are  widely  used  to  distribute  state- 
ctillected  taxes  to  local  governmenis,  and  also 
m  several  counuies  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. The  -United  Kingdom  adopted 
a  system  of  general  granw  to  local  authori- 
ties In  1958.  The  United  Stales  govern- 
ment however  has  so  far  extended  It^  "co- 
operative federalism  "  only  to  spending  pro- 
grams and  not  to  taxes. 

General  federal  grants  to  the  states  at- 
tracted little  altenuon  in  the  U.ilted  States 
until  Walter  Heller,  while  ellU  chairman 
of  the  Coimcl!  of  Economic  AdvLsers  Ir.  the 
Etunmer  of  1964.  advanced  an  Idea  which 
has  since  become  known  as  the  "Heller 
plan."  A  presldeutiiU  Utsk  forc^  was  sum- 
moned which  endorsed  the  proposal  In  a 
report  which  wa.s  never  made  public  but 
whose  essential  features  can  be  gathered 
from  several  speeches  by  the  task  force 
chairman  Joseph  Pechman  In  1965. 

Senators  Jacob  JA\^TS  and  Vance  Hartkf 
Introduced  a.  bill  (S  2619)  to  Implement  the 
Heller  plan  on  October  11.  1965.  It  would 
distribute  1 '';  of  the  personal  Income  tax 
b;ise.  or  about  $2.5  billion  a  yeiu".  among 
the  states.  80  "  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion and  the  remaining  20"  to  the  12  or  15 
states  with  the  lowest  per  capita  Income. 
Companion  bills  are  pending  In  the  House 
The  "Heller  plan"  found  a  friendly  recep- 
tion amonc  state  governors.  Management 
and  labor  as  represented  by  the  NAM  and 
the  AFl^CIO  agree  on  the  Heller  plan  (and 
those  groups  are  not  very  oft#n  on  tlie 
same  side  of  major  policy  propoeals) ;  they 
both  are  against  It.  The  NAM  believes  that 
the     pleasure     of    spending     public     money 


should  be  tied  to  the  pain  of  raising  it  (as 
the  state  governors  once  expressed  Iti  and 
tiiat  In  any  case  priority  should  go  to  cut- 
luig  taxes  and  restralnlog  public  spending. 
The  AFL-CIO  feels  that  It  wields  more  power 
in  Washington  than  In  some  of  the  state 
capltols  and  that  It  can  advance  Its  goals 
belter  by  a  centralization  of  program  de- 
cisions. 

The  federal  departments  administering  ma- 
jor federal  granta — H.E.W  .  Labor,  Com- 
merce— and  the  Treasury  Department  also 
voiced  vehement  objections  to  the  Heller 
pl.in  and  prevailed  upon  the  President  to 
keep  it  under  wraps  where  It  still  rests  and 
may  well  remain.  Nationally  organized  func- 
tional Interest  groups  in  welfare,  health,  edu- 
cation, etc.,  the  most  effective  driving  force 
on  Capitol  Hill  which  are  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  most  existing  federal  grants,  are 
dead  set  against  general  grants.  They  are 
committed  to  advancing  their  own  programs 
and  do  not  want  to  dissipate  decisions  on  the 
spending  of  the  monies  to  50  state  capltols  or 
thousands  of  communities.  Their  Washing- 
ton staffs  are  less  than  eager  to  let  control 
of  their  favored  activities  get  away  from  un- 
der their  watchful  eyes. 

If  the  states  received  nonearmarked  federal 
funds  they  oould  substitute  them  for  their 
own  and  slow  down  or  discontinue  their 
biennial  rounds  of  tax  boosts.  They  might 
apply  the  monies  to  purposes  ot.her  than 
those  pursued  by  nationally  organized  spe- 
cial interest  group*.  They  might  not  observe 
the  Innumerable  conditions  which  profes- 
sional Interest  groups  usually  succeed  in  writ- 
ing Into  federal  statutes  and  regulations  on 
programmatic  grants.  Last,  but  not  least: 
states  could  not  be  threatened  with  the  with- 
holding of  funds  when  federal  administrators 
are  displeased  with  local  practices 

The  case  for  earmarked  and  conditional 
grants  Is  not  Just  that  the  states  lack  the  ca- 
pacity to  finance  the  needed  services — which 
argument  has  lost  much  of  Its  force  by  the 
record  of  the  postwar  period — but  that  they 
won't  do  on  their  own  Initiative  wliat  needs 
to  be  done.  If  public  services  In  the  United 
States  are  being  starved  while  consumers 
luxuriate,  the  blame  lies  largely  with  state 
and  local  governments.  They  did  boost 
spending  from  their  own  sources  In  the  p:ist 
twenty  jrears  from  $9.5  billion  to  $70  billion. 
But  this,  we  are  told.  Is  far  short  of  minimum 
requtrements. 

The  population  of  the  United  Suites  ex- 
panded 18%  In  the  past  10  years  and  prices 
chmbed  15 "i.  while  state  and  local  expendi- 
tures for  public  services  increased  only  110%. 
That  seemingly  left  a  vast  gap  of  unmet 
needs  which  had  to  t>e  filled  (at  least  par- 
tially) by  a  240"i  growth  in  federal  granus 
to  the  states  and  a  175%  Increase  In  total 
federal  spending  for  domestic  purposes.  Per- 
sonal Income  and  consumption  meanwhile 
grew  66 ^,.  In  other  words,  governmental 
civihan  spending  Increased  about  2'2  umes 
faster  than  personal  spending,  a  ratio  which 
U  widely  held  to  be  Insufficient. 

This  seema  to  be  a  case  of  greyhounds 
chasing  a  mechanical  hare.  The  hare  of 
'public  needs"  will  always  be  ahead  of  what- 
ever Rovernment  does,  no  matter  how  fast  It 
multiplies  Its  spending.  If  a  public  program 
falls  to  produce  promised  or  hoped-for  results 
that  simply  goes  to  prove  that  the  appropri- 
ation was  too  small.  Nothing  is  ever  wrong 
with  a  government  program  that  could  not 
be  corrected  by  doubling  or  tripling  its 
amount.  And  since  the  national  government 
has  shown  a  capacity  and  eagerness  to  boost 
Its  domestic  outlays  at  a  faster  rate  than 
state  and  local  governments,  major  decisions 
on  spending  should  be  centralized  at  the 
national  level. 

The  national  government  was  able  to  al- 
most triple  its  domestic  spending  in  the  past 
10  years  (while  Its  revenues  grew  only  60-^) 
by  bearing  down  on  defense  requirements. 
Outlav-s  for  national  security  Increased  only 


13%  which  is  less  than  the  intervening  rise 
In  prices.  So,  numerous  major  mlUtary  pro- 
grams and  projects  had  to  be  scrapped,  de- 
ferred or  flowed  down  In  order  to  provide 
more  money  for  civilian  purposes.  In  the 
battle  for  the  budget  dollar,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices almost  always  lost  out  to  the  politically 
Charmed  Services — domestic  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

The  groups  committed  to  a  faster  growth 
of  governmental  services  feel,  not  without 
reason,  that  to  grant  uucondiUonal  funds  to 
the  states  would  in  the  end  mean  a  slower 
increase  In  total  spending  for  the  ends  they 
mean  to  advance.  So  they  keep  pushing  for 
progTEunmatic  grants. 

The  cities  have  at  best  mixed  feelings  about 
the  Heller  plan.  Not  because  they  do  not 
need  or  do  not  want  the  money  But  they 
fear  that  without  Ironclad  safeguards  in  the 
federal  statute  st.ate  legislatures  might  not 
give  them  what  they  regard  to  be  their  fair 
share.  Court-imposed  reapportionment  may 
le.ad  to  a  strengthening  of  the  suburbs  more 
than  of  the  central  cities.  So.  mayors  would 
rather  put  their  hope  in  Congress  to  ear- 
mark funds  for  urban  purposes.  Tlie  two 
contenders  who  received  the  largest  number 
of  votes  in  last  week's  mayoralty  election  In 
New  York  City,  based  their  promises  and 
fiscal  programs  on  almost  Identical  demands 
for  federal  grants  to  cities. 

We  all  know  that  many  of  our  major  cities 
are  lu  financial  straits  and  are  looking  des- 
perately for  added  revenue  which  they  believe 
can  come  only  from  the  national  government 
Demands  on  city  treasuries  are  skyrocketing 
while  their  tax  base  shrinks. 

Some  observers  of  the  scene  wonder  why 
our  big  cities,  the  centers  and  very  symbols  of 
financial  power,  are  In  trouble  We  are  the 
world's  richest  nation  and  most  of  the  coun- 
try's wealth  is  of  course  not  located  In  Its 
open  spaces  but  in  the  cities.  Income,  prop- 
erty and  transactions  are  concentrated  In 
New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit.  San  Francisco, 
not  on  the  farms  If  our  cities  cannot  make 
ends  meet,  what  hope  Is  there  for  Calcutta. 
Rio   or   Hongkong,   or   for   smaller   towns'' 

But  the  cities  may  have  a  good  case :  The 
citizens  who  can  (and  historically -used  to) 
provide  their  economic  and  tax  ba.se  and  civic 
leadership  are  leartng  In  droves  They  are 
being  replaced  by  residents  who  have  little  to 
offer  In  support,  contributions  or  leadership 
but  need  and  demand  vastly  expanded  pub- 
lic services  What's  more,  the  ma.ss  exodus 
of  the  middle  and  upper  Income  groups  from 
the  cities  is  likely  to  increase  in  Intensity  in 
the  years  to  come  and  multiply  urban  prob- 
lems. 

The  flight  from  the  cities  Is  not  necessarily 
a  natur.al  phenomenon  like  the  we.ither  or 
earthquakes.  It  Is  of  course  due  partly  to 
rising  affluence.  But  to  a  large  extent  It  can 
be  traced  to  perverse  public  policies.  To  be 
sure,  city  policies  are  not  designed  with  the 
intent  or  for  the  purpose  of  driiing  out  the 
higher  and  middle  income  families  and  at- 
tracting the  poor — but  they  could  not  be 
much  different  if  they  were  S<ime  of  those 
policies  are  the  result  of  federal  Influence  or 
demands  But  many  are  city-made.  And  as 
time  goes  on  and  voter  composition  changes 
the  heads  of  city  governments  can  less  and 
less  politically  afford  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  new  masses  for  a  course  of  action  which 
win  shrink  their  tax  base  further.  We  may 
have  passed  the  point  of  no  return.  And  as 
cities  become  increasingly  dependent  on  out- 
side support  they  clamor  for  eannarked  fed- 
eral grants,  not  tax  rebates. 

Proponents  of  general  grants  to  the  state.j 
draw  comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  idea  was 
advanced  by  liberals  but  has  drawn  much 
support  from  conservatives  Including  the 
Republican  candidate  In  the  last  presidential 
election.  This,  they  feel,  proves  that  the  plan 
has  merits  regardless  of  ideological  leanings 
or  political  affiliation.  They  tend  to  over- 
look a  crucial  distinction:   liberals  who  favor 


general  grants  want  them  in  addition  to  spe- 
cific or  programmatic  grants  (which  should 
keep  expending)  whUe  conservatives  who 
support  the  plan  mean  general  grants  to  re- 
place specific  and  conditional  grants 

Conservatives  are  attracted  by  general 
grants  or  tax  sharing— in  heu  of  program- 
matic grants — because  they  would  help  shift 
decision*  over  domestic  public  services  back 
to  states  and  communities  and  reestablish 
local  autonomy  Moreover  such  a  change 
would  enable  the  President  and  Congress 
who  are  now  preoccupied  with  domestic  af- 
fairs free  to  devote  most  of  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  national 
security  and  foreign  relations.  Our  unsatis- 
factory position  in  world  affairs  and  the 
decline  of  American  power  as  well  as  prestige 
and  influence  abroad  may  well  be  related  to 
the  little  time  given  to  their  study  by  the 
leaders  of  our  federal  government.  Concen- 
tration on  national  security  and  Interna- 
tional affairs  by  the  President  and  Congress 
would  not  necessarily  bring  about  decisions 
of  greater  wisdom  but  at  least  make  for  de- 
cisions arrived  at  with  greater  Icnowledge 
and  care. 

Liberal  support  for  general  grants  is  based 
on  an  entirely  different  rationale,  on  a  pre- 
diction that  a  surplus  will  develop  in  the 
federal  budget  which  might  exert  a  "ftscal 
drag"  on  the  economy.  Just  how  realistic 
t.h.it  expec'anon  is  remains  to  be  seen. 
Budgeuiry  deficits  in  the  piist  five  ye&rs 
totalled  $28  billion  and  the  bmlt-in  increases 
of  old  and  newly  enacted  and  expanded  pro- 
grams (plus  hoped-for-further  tax  relief  and 
future  new  spending  programs)  do  not  sug- 
gest the  likelihood  that  the  budget  will  be 
anywhere  near  a  balance  for  .\s  far  as  we  can 
see  ahead. 

FEDERAL    GRANTS   AND    FUDERAL  CONTROL 

Ten  years  ago.  at  the  National  Tax  Con- 
ference In  Detroit,  the  chairman  of  thl."= 
panel.  Profe.ssor  Alfred  Buehler,  remarked 
that  "the  real  question  may  not  be  one  of 
assuring  the  stales  adequate  revenues  but 
of  maintaining  federal  supervision  over  state 
activity  through  grants-in-aid  "  This  was 
certainly  borne  out  In  subsequent  years  when 
statutes  and  administrative  practices  steadily 
tightened. 

When  the  United  States  government  grants 
aid  to  foreign  governments  it  often  refrains 
from  watching  the  spending  too  closely  for 
fear  of  offending  sensitive  feelings  It  also 
forbids  the  states  to  direct  or  Influence  wel- 
fare recipients  on  how  they  ought  to  Fpend 
their  monthly  t>enefits.  But  our  state  gov- 
ernments can  apparently  neither  be  trusted 
to  expend  United  States  funds  with  as  much 
wisdom  as  foreign  governments  or  public  as- 
sstance  recipients  nor  need  they  be  treated 
with  as  much  restraint  or  delicacy. 

Until  not  so  many  years  ago  the  drive  for 
federal  funds  for  education  and  other  serv- 
ices advanced  under  the  motto  "Federal  aid 
without  federal  control  "  Since  then  federal 
money  for  schools  and  colleges  has  multi- 
plied to  several  billions  of  dollars  annually 
but  CO  program  of  general  support  for  opera- 
tions which  the  schools  and  colleges  de- 
manded was  ever  authorized — or  has  much 
chance  of  enactment  Dozens  of  programs 
are  being  piled  on  top  of  each  other  for  In- 
dividual projects  or  sr>ectSed  small  segments 
of  school  and  college  operations,  each  witli 
detailed  conditions  and  controls.  In  a  sym- 
posium volume  published  earlier  this  year 
Seymour  Harris  pondered:  "A  puzzling  as- 
pect of  educational  history  is  the  success 
with  specific  programs  and  the  failure  to 
c>btaln  general  aid  " 

That  aspect  need  no  longer  be  puzzling 
It  Is  now  obvious — and  some  of  us  stated  so 
years  ago — that  the  battle  over  federal  aid 
to  education  was  fought  not  so  much  over 
money  but  over  power.  Congress  now  deter- 
mines which  subjects  in  education  are  to  be 
advanced   and  how.     Since  this  still  leaves 
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U    aid    statutes    require      number  and  Intricacy  of  grant  progrania  haa      tlcular  propim.  never  general  stale  officials. 
It    aiu    Bi^tutco    jcH"  •_  .      ,      _  _.._  ..., ,i„,,„^  rr.,,i_      no^1ci/^nc  hr  nr\ntrrpRs    and  latpr  bv  the  fed- 


Mayor  of  Chicago?  nilssl 

You    know    how    Jealous    universities    t  nd      Uon 


siru^'irn-'"SU"i'rcZ"  ^^£jB£!^rz±^^^::^  ssr"^,r:,;;:rT»r'p'r.r.t.''5; 

mlssioner  all  power  necessary  to  rule  the  edu-      on  ^"'"f  ,'^"^'"^"^"' J^t^"^""^^^         P^'\„.      governmental  centrnllzalion  have   •wisely  re- 
cauonal  system,  by  granung  or  denying  the      ^'j-'V ^^V  ;'  ;^^'^;,  ^^V^^omm  g^^^^^  ^^^^  tampering  with  the  Ar.  of  the 

money.  ,  '■*"^^,  •:  .  ,..„  „„^  „„^  intpnfipri  tn  stem  Covenant'  as  Rowland  Egger  so  well  phrased 
He  may  occasionally  overstep  h.s  bounds-  ^.■■^^*^^ J'^  .'9/^»'^;„^^^°^,  "en  altaUon  S"  U.  The  symbol.,  have  been  preserved  amd  the 
as  he  did  a  few  weeks  ago  when  he  threat-  the  ^^"^ J^l.f^'Jl^J^^!^^] ^il^l'"^^^^  rituals  carefully  respected.  Lip  service  to  lo- 
aned to  Withhold  funds  from  the  Chicago  I'-^l'^JJ^^^^'^^^'l,^^'^^^^  its  ti^k  s  <='^'  autonomy  and  home  rule  Is  as  lavish  ^ 
schools,  seemingly  oblivious  of  the  direct  ^"'"^^^"^"""^/"''"V^mtt^  heir^ke  ever  But  the  substance  of  authority  has 
ime  which  the  present  mayor  of  Chicago  "^"/^  '""''^^^^^"^  the  TreaL  iTnd  fricUon  P^^sed  into  the  hands  of  the  national  gov- 
mamtains  to  the  White  House.  Mayor  Daley  the  rough  ^P"^^  .1^^  \'^^f^'^ J^'^^.J^^^,^'^'^  en.ment.  The  formality  or  fricade  of  fed- 
was  able  to  get  the  order  quickly  rescinded  points  out  "^  Jf^""*';*^";*"  °^^'  relations  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  maintain 
Jta  the  CDiLnlBsioners  ears  pinned  back  and  to  aid  smoother  "-P"\"°°^  the  fiction  that  we  still  have  a  federal  sys- 
But  how  many  of  the  country's  26.000  school          The    commission  s  ^«'««_^h'^«    Pf'f  "*^^^^^  tem  of  government. 

districts  are  in  as  fortunate  a  position  as  the  series  of  solid  ^^f*'''^'\^,[«P°^^^''"^„^^^/,^^^-  At  the  General  Assembly  of  the  States  In 

— -;on  has  continued  it^  P^.^^'.f  ^^^"  .^.'^^  "  December  1948  Roscoe  Drummond  said.  "The 

of  anonymity,  if  not  b>Mts_ownjoIltlon  ^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    foreclosed    by    events.      The 

exists.  The  trend 
government  is 
verslble.  and  to 

.  V. .^^  .  -  *  ^.„( „t„*-„*w..^   X3ex        **  urKii-tr.  II 1  uoi^^jitoityi^-     it  lo  a  part  01  Amer- 

autonomy  of  the  university  is  constitutional  1965  Issue  of  the  Public  A^"^'"'-^^,!^^'""  ^'^f'  lean  life  •  He  added  that  the  fe<leral  sys- 
^^^egTs  atlve  appropriations  for  operat.ons  view  disclosed  '^>'^^^  "°  ^'[^^,  "^-l^ ,^!  tem  can  no  more  be  restored  than  an  apple 
are  made  in  a  one  line  Item  to  be  spent  at     the  comml.sslon  appeared  in  the  annual  in  ^^    ^^^^    ^  ^^    ^^^^ 

the  dlscre  K-n  of  the  Institution.  Bm  fed-  dexes  of  the  pertinent  f^^l^^^^^^'^f.  ^o"^^  ^^^^  °'«'^''-'^  ^^'^  «^  ^^'  "'"^  ''^' 
eral      und,    are    parceled    out    In    dribs    for      Journals,  that  no  cablnet-leve    appointee  has  ^,,j^    ^ark    Twain's    famous    tele- 

highly   Elected   purposes   and   with   minute      attended   any   of   the  ^^/^^^f '>•, '",f„'''Xet'      grkri.  to  a  newspaper.  "Notice  of  my  death 

sj^lclflcatlons  and  controls  ''^"  ?T'^''^'o^Q'lnd^^r%°?960   and  t^^^^^  ^^^^^^'^   exaggerated"     But   Mr.   Drummond 

It    has   now   become   too   plain  to   require  Ings  late  in  1959  and  early  1960.  and  that  no  ^^    ^^   ^^^   sliehtly    premature.      In    July 

muchTro^f  or  be  subject  t«  argument  that  President  ever  turned  to  the  ^ ""^"^Usion  for  ^^^^^^    Brlnkley.   speaking    to   the    as- 

^e   ba^irpurp^e   of   functional   granU-ln-  recommendations  on  matters  of  policy.  se^bled  students  of  the  University  of  Ohio 

aid  is  the  transfer  of  control  over  domestic        no  more  'intergovernmental"  relations?  g^id;    "The  decline  and  fall   of  the  50  state 

public  services  from  state  and  local  gov«rn-          j^^^    j^^    rank   in    the   councils    of    govern-  governments   will    be   completed    within   our 

menta    to    federal    authorities       One    of    the  ^^^^^  jg  ^o  fault  of  the  commission.     RiUher  lifetime      The  movement  of  political   power 

leaders   in  the  movement  for  federal  alt    to  j^   springs   from   the   fact   that   Intergovern-  from  state  capitols  to  Washington  w  Jnev  - 

education.  Representative  Frank  Thompson,  jnental  considerations  are  no  longer  relevant  table    and    unstoppable   whether   we   like    it 

of  New  Jersey,  said  recently:  to  federal  policy  decisions  on  domestic  pro-  or  not," 

"I  am  no  more  afraid  of  the  Judgmen;  of  grams.     They  are  only  the  technical  means  Mr  Brlnkley,  it  seems,  likes  the  trend  while 

the   federal  aovernment  in  the  field  of  edu-  bv  which  decisions  to  InlUate,  expand  or  alter  others  may  not      But  his  Judgment  of  what 

cation— I  am  less  afraid  of  it  than  I  am  of  public  services   are   being  carried   out      Pro-  Is   happening  in   our  system  of  government, 

the  ludgment  of  .some  of  the  locally  elected  grammatic  federal  grants  are  devices  to  ee-  In  my  opinion,  can  hardly  be  questioned^ 

school   boards   with  respect  to  the  admlnls-  tabllsh  new  or  mcKllfy  old  governmental  ac-  As  the  number  of  federal  grants  soars,  from 

tration  of  education  programs."  tlvltles  which  are  constitutionally,  and  have  100    a    few    years    back    to    over    ^5«    at    the 

With   the   multiplication  of  specific   grant  traditionally    been    regarded    to    be.    In    the  present   time,  and   possibly  300  or  400  some 

nrotn-ains   It    Is    becoming    evident    that   the  realm   of    the   states       They  do   not   aid   the  years    hence-considering   Innumer.-.ble   pro- 

Unl^StatesIs  In  t^e  n^ldst  of  a  process  of  states,  they  use  the  states  to  carry  out  com-  posals  to  fill  remaining  "gaps"- the  system  Is 

^hi^UK   from   a   federaT  system  of  govern-  mands  of  the  federal  government.     This  re-  turning  so  cumbersome  as  to  become  com- 

me^t^^^  u^t^y  or  centralized  sys^tem  in  minds  me  of  the  Btory  of  the  two  boy  scout*  pletely  unworkable.    A  ba.ic  change  Is  called 

which  al.  major  public  activities  are  deter-  who    came    late    to    the   troop   meeting    and  for  to  prevent  utter  chaos^ 

mVned  aAd  controlled  at  the  national  level,  when    asked    for   an   explanation   said:     'We  What  purpose  is  served  by  maintaining  the 

?iere  is  a  dlrecrfederal-s  ate-°ocal  chain  of  helped  an  old  lady  to  cross  the  street."    "Did  fiction    of    a    state    program    aided    by    th. 

command  through  a  functionally  organized  that   take   you  a  whole  hour?"   their  leader  national    government   when   the    latter   pro- 

buTeTu^acy     in'  most     domestic     ^rvlces.  Inquired.     "Yes,  It  did,"  they  replied,  "she  vldes  lOOV.  or  90^.  or  75  to  80^;   o    t^^^^^^^ 

Some   vears   aKo   we   were   told   that  a  func-  did  not  want  to  go  "  as  It  does  in  unemployment  administration. 

tronL'dmsiuTamong"e%els ''of  government          Besides      offering      certain      conveniences,  on  ^n.er.U.X.Ji^^^.^^^ 

was   outmoded   and    that   we   no  longer   had      grants  are  also  the  cheapest  way  for  the  fed-  of  public  *''"'^^„ '^"^,,^"^^''^" '.^^/'^X- 
a   "layer   cake"    government   but   a   "marble  eral   government  to  Implement  its  decisions  go.  the  national  government  will  In  «^11 ''k*-!' 
cake"    Kov^rnment       By    now    we    have,    as      on  domestic  public  services.    Through  a  con-  hood  eventually  lake  over  many  or  most  of 
Joseoh  MctLan  so  wefl  ca^r^  iT  a  "verUcal      trlbutlon  which  sometimes  exceeds  75';    but  those  services  as  the  complications  of  maln- 
functfo^l    autocracy  ••  ^Integration    of      more  often  equals  one-half,  one-third  or  less  talnlng  the  pretense  of  "Intergovernmental 
major   public   services   fro^   Washington   to      of   the  cost,  the  central  authorities  acquire  cooP^raUon"    become    unbearable,    too    ob- 
everv  small  town      And  the  means  by  which      as  definite  a  control  as  If  they  bore  the  full  vlously  wasteful  and  useless^ 
the   dlsTntegraTlon   of    "horizontal"    govern-      cost:    they    establish    the    conditions    under  Why  should  the   Issue   of   the   governance 
ment  was  a'^nd  is  bemg  accomplished  Is  the      which  funds  are  made  available  and  no  state  of  public  services  not  now  be  placed  squarely 
runcHrnal  grant-ln-Z                                           can  afford  to  forego  Its  allotment  to  which  on    the    table    and    before    the    American 
This  is  why  no  program  of  general  aid  to     Its  residents  must  contribute  a  share  through  people?     To  pile  dozens  or  hundreds  of  new 
thJ^tltes  was  r°er  ad  mt?d  or  i!  itkt  y  to  be      their  federal  taxes.  "grants-in-aid'  to  states  on  over  2.50  current 
auth^lzed      T^e  numSr  of  grants^^                          In    Canada    Intergovernmental    payments  ones  serves   no  purpose  other   than    t.,  con- 
tinued and  a  S^loKtTepreparirfo^          Sen-      and  tax  allocations  are  negotiated  and  set-  fuse  the  public  and  make  governmental  a  i- 
a,^     Su^ommiu^e'  on'  TnSov^^^^^^              tied   at  periodic  meetings  of  the  Dominion  thorlty  and  -•^P--'''"'^^    "-";P^^;^^::f  ?  ^ 
Relations  in  April  1964  counted  216  separate      Prime  Minister  with  the  provincial  premiers  To  be  sure:   I  ^"^  "°^^  P'^^P^t'"^  ;;'''\\  '  '/^ 
program    authorizations,    a    supplemer.t    In      because  they  are  regarded  to  be  matters  be-  national    government    ""^J^^e   °;"  ^}°! 
January    1965    listed    over   30   more   and    the      tween  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces.     In  some    of    the   various    public   ^■•^'^^^   '^h'c^^ 
firet  seLlon  of  the  89lh  Congress  whlc:.  ad-      the  United  Statee  general  state  authorities-  are  now  provided  in  the  name  o    «tate  and 
loumed   two   weeks   ago  added  a  few  dozen      governors,    budget   officers,    legislatures- are  local    governments    under    federal    direction 
new    ones      Remaining    gaps-lof    stite    and      not   part  of   the  process  that   leads  to  new  and   with   federal   financing      But  I   wonder 
local  activities  no       efundlr^fe^er^  pro-      or  expanded   federal   grant  programs      Fed-  whether    we   should    continue    to    drift     no 
pram- are    belne    raoldlv    closed       There    Is      eral    grants,    usually    recommended    by    the  the   "end  loesung  '    (final   solution)    or   face 
LTh   dTplSn    a'nd   ove'rSlng^f   pro"!      Presld'Int,    are    a   matter    between    the    per-  the  l.ssue  now  f  -»?«^\,f  "^^  «'  «°-;'^'^:.: 
grams   with   similar   objectives   or   clientele,      tlnent  federal  cabinet  department,  the  func-  Americans  want  to  have     centralized  power 
narticularlv   in   education    welfare  and  the     tlonal  committees  of  Congress  and  the  af-  and      chaln-of-command      or     home     rule 
^rertydrfvewHh  several  wilhlngtSn  and     fected  nationally  organized  Interest  groups.  Orants-ln-ald  which  were  O^e  lever  of  Chang 
local    bureaus    seemingly    engaged    In    fierce          State  or  local   officials  c»Ued   In  for  con-  may  be  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  consider 
campaigns  of  violent  non-coordlnatlon.    The     sultatlon  are  the  admlnlsfrators  of  a   par-  the  alternative  that  faces  us. 
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CONGRESSMAN  CLEVELAND  CON- 
TINUES FIGHT  FOR  GJIEATER 
MOTORING  SAFETY 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land) may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
IK)int  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  over 
tiie  Fourth  of  July  holiday  weekend  our 
Nation  once  again  witnessed  the  sense- 
less slaughter  of  over  half  a  thousand 
Americans  on  its  highways.  More 
Americans  were  killed  in  highway  acci- 
dents during  that  brief  3-day  period 
than  were  killed  in  combat  activities 
throughout  all  of  South  Vietnam  during 
the  past  3  weeks. 

Over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend  in 
May  we  witnessed  a  similar  spectacle  and 
we  will  most  likely  see  a  repeat  perform- 
ance of  It  over  the  forthcoming  Labor 
Day  weekend.  It  was  over  the  Fourth  of 
July  weekend  last  year  that  our  late  col- 
league from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Thompson, 
was  killed  In  a  highway  accident  near 
Gastonla,  N.C.  Some  49.000  Americans 
died  last  year  in  automobile  accidents, 
and  the  toll  ri.ses  with  each  and  every 
passing  year.  As  the  Nashua  Telegram 
editorial,  which  I  am  about  to  include  In 
the  Record,  points  out: 

Since  1900  more  citizens  of  this  nation 
have  died  from  motor  vehicle  accidents  than 
in  all  of  the  wars  we  have  ever  fought.  In- 
cluding the  American  Revoluuon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  4  years. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  important  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
and  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Program  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  one  of  the 
five  congressional  committees  which  has 
held  extensive  public  hearings  on  high- 
way and  traffic  safety  proposals.  During 
my  years  In  the  State  Legislature  of 
New  Hampshire  and  especially  during 
the  past  4  years  on  the  commmee.  I  have 
been  vitally  concerned  with  all  aspecU 
of  safety  on  our  Nation's  hundreds  of 
tliousands  of  miles  of  roads— highway 
safety,  traffic  safety,  automobile  safety, 
and  so  forth.  The  Granite  State  has  a 
fine  hLstory  In  highway  safety  and  we 
are  ever  Increasing  our  highway  safety 
activities  to  make  the  State  one  of  the 
safest  in  America  for  the  motoring  pub- 
lic. As  tens  of  thousands  of  people  ev- 
ery year  enjoy  the  seashore,  lakes,  and 
mountains  of  our  State,  we  must  pro\1de 
them  with  safer  highways. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
ordered  reported  H.R.  13290.  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966.  and  the  bill  will 
soon  be  reported.  On  Wednesday,  June 
29,  1966,  I  gave  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  bill,  as  ordered  reported,  on  pages 
13647-13649  of  the  Record.  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  that  the  bill  is  a  highly  sig- 
nificant piece  of  legislation;  and.  if  en- 
acted, the  programs  provided  for  In  its 
provisions  will  greatly  aid  the  develop- 
ment  of    nationwide   safety   programs. 


We  have  maintained  the  same  close  part- 
nership between  the  various  levels  of 
government  in  this  bill  which  has  so 
characterized  Federal-aid  highway  leg- 
islation in  the  past.  The  bill  consUtutes 
a  significant  step  toward  safer  liighways 
for  America 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  most  worthwhile 
editorial  from  the  Nashua.  N.H.,  Tele- 
gram of  May  27.  1966,  preceding  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  all  citizens  of  this  Nation  who 
are  concerned  about  highway  safety. 
ACTO  Crashes  Claim  More  Lives  Than 
Death  Toll  of  Wa«  Itself 
Tanlfrht  marks  the  start  of  one  of  the 
m:ijor  holiday  weekends  of  the  sea.son  and, 
outside  of  Labor  Day  when  vacations  are 
over  and  families  return  to  get  ready  for  the 
start  of  the  school  year,  no  holiday  weekend 
will  attract  more  motorists  to  our  highways 
Most  of  our  Industry  will  close  down  this 
afternoon  untU  Tuesday,  as  will  our  schools, 
so  thousands  will  be  taking  advantage  of 
the  three  days  to  visit  our  lakes,  mountains 
and  seashores.  Out-of-suiters  also  will  pour 
Into  our  state  and,  as  iLsual.  most  of  them 
wll  be  using  the  hlghw.^ys  around  our  city 
to  get  to  vric.itlon  areas,  starting  tonight, 
and  will  be  returning  by  the  same  routes 
all  day  Monday  and  early  Tuesday. 

A  new  state  safety  traffic  council  urges  ex- 
tra precaution  on  the  part  of  N.H.  motor- 
ists this  weekend  because  the  delay  in  the 
car  Inspection  period,  it  says,  "offers  a 
special  traffic  hazard  this  year." 

In  other  years  this  flrst  long  holiday  week- 
end of  the  year  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
spring  Inspection  period  for  cars  owned  by 
N.  H.  motorists.  Tills  year  the  inspection 
period  was  delayed  a  full  month,  the  extend- 
ed weekend  comes  right  In  the  middle  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  60  percent  of  our  registered 
cars  have  been  checked  for  deficiencies. 

Recalling  that  the  basic  goal  of  the  In- 
spection Is  to  remove  unsafe  vehicles  from 
our  highways,  the  council  urges  drivers  to 
consider  each  on-coming  vehicle  as  poten- 
tially, one  of  tliose  cars  which  has  not  been 
inspected  and  may  be  unsafe.  The  council 
also  warns  us  to  make  certain  that,  "the 
driver  who  Is  taking  one  Last  ride  In  a 
clunker,  doesn't  Involve  you  in  an  accident." 
This  Memorial  Day  will  bring  renewal  of 
our  people's  tributes  to  those  who  have  died 
In  the  conflicts  necessary  to  ma!nt:iin  na- 
tional and  Individual  liberty.  This  Is  most 
fitting  and  proper. 

But  even  as  we  direct  attention  to  the  dead 
of  pa?t  wars,  another  menace — the  traffic 
accident — goes  right  on  claiming  American 
lives  at  a  rate  which  dwarfs  tl.e  death  toll 
of  war  itself.  Even  on  this  Memorial  Day 
weekend,  the  Increase  in  travel  will  bring 
with  It  the  usual  tragic  upswing  in  traffic 
deaths. 

Since  1900 — a  short  span  of  66  years — 
more  citizens  of  this  nation  have  died  from 
motor  vehicle  accidents  than  In  all  the  wars 
we  have  ever  fought,  including  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

We  can  be  comforted  In  our  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  those  who  fell  In  wars  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  lived  and  died  for  the 
principles  for  which  their  country  stood 
The  gre:uer  number  who  have  died  In  motor 
vehicle  accidents  died  for  no  such  principle, 
and  that  makes  their  deaths  far  more  tragic. 
Tlie  fact  that  their  lives  were  snuffed  out 
by  carelessness  and  thoughtle.ssness  in  so 
many  Instances  points  up  the  purposeless, 
useless  nature  of  these  deaths. 

■While  we  are  dedicating  ourselves  to  noble 
causes,  as  we  often  do  on  national  holidays. 


we   might   pause   long  enough    to   dedicate 

ourselves   to  eluninatlng  the   greatest   cause 
of  violent  death  of  all — the  traffic  accident. 


THE  DRAFT;  VALLEY  NEWS  PROBES 
BASIC      ISSUE— CLEVELAND      RE- 
CALLS GOP  PROPOSALS  OF  1964 
Mr.    KUPFERMAN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
ask  unanimouo  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr   Cleve- 
land!   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Reccpd  and  include  exirant— 
ou.?  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker  ques- 
tions concerning  the  operation  of  Selec- 
tive Service  are  troubling  thoughtful 
Americans  throuehout  the  countrj-.  One 
of  the  most  thoughtful  comments  tliat  I 
have  seen  on  tiiis  problem  was  publislied 
May  25  in  tiie  Lebanon.  N.H..  Valley 
News.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Walter  C. 
Paine,  one  of  the  publishers,  and  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  reprinted 
following  these  remarks. 

The  current  discussions  of  the  draft 
recall  a  detailed  review  of  military  man- 
power policies  which  was  conducted 
April  21.  1964,  by  a  group  of  Republican 
Members  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cuhtis] 
who  is  a  longtime  student  of  this  prob- 
lem. Participants  included  Messrs.  Lind- 
say. Bray,  ©."^terug.  Flndley,  Morse. 
H.ALPERN,  QfiE.  Tafl.  Ellsworth. 
Schwengcl.  Wilson  of  Calif oi-nia.  Del 
Clawson,  Gerald  R.  Foed  and  myself. 

At  that  time,  more  than  2  years  ago, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Curtis]  noted  appro\-ingly  that  just  the 
weekend  before,  President  Johnson  had 
issued  a  statement  calling  for  review  of 
the  Nation's  draft  ixilicies.  A  top-level 
review  has  now  been  completed  by  the 
Pentagon,  altiiough  not  reiea.sed.  and  It 
is  with  frustration  that  we  learn  there  is 
to  be  yet  another  study  by  a  newly  cre- 
ated ci\ilian  panel.  The  problem  has 
been  studied  sufficiently;  we  should  be  In 
a  position  to  take  action  now. 

Had  action  been  taken  on  the  Repub- 
lican proposals  in  1964,  this  situation 
would  have  t>een  well  advanced  by  now 
If  not  actually  solved 

In  my  own  paper  delivered  during  the 
April  1964  review.  I  urged  that  the  Con- 
gress Itself  undertake  an  immediate  re- 
view of  draft  policy. 

As  we  know,  this  was  not  done  until 
this  year  when  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hou.se  held  hearings. 

In  my  paper.  I  suggested  several  dif- 
ferent policy  lines  which  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated. One  of  them  was  the  plan 
subsequently  taken  up  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  enunciated  earlier  this 
year  when  he  addressed  the  newspaper 
editors'  convention  in  Montreal. 

Under  this  plan,  a  Universal  National 
Service  would  have  been  established. 
Men  would  be  drafted  but  given  numer- 
ous options  besides  militaiy  seiTice  by 
which  to  fulfill  their  commitment  to  the 
counti-y.  These  could  include  service  in 
the  Peace  Corps.  Foreign  Service,  Coast 
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and  Geodetic  Sui^ey.  teaching  and  the 

How  much  better  off  we  would  De  to- 
day had  these  Republican  proposals  for 
urgent  studies  been  heeded  2  years  aga. 
All  needed  Investigations,  hearings,  ard 
study  would  be  out  of  the  way  and  ve 
would  have  been  in  a  position  to  adopt  a 
policy  and  make  judgments  soundly  long 
before  thts 

However,  better  late  than  never,  and, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  debate,  I  submit 
Mr  Paine's  thoughtful  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Valley  News,  May  25.  1966] 
WHAT   UMT  Offers 

.\t  long  last  there  la  admission  at  the  high- 
est governmental  level  of  the  Inequities  of 
Selective  Service  More  thiiii  that,  Sece- 
tary  McNamaras  plan  t«  replace  the  drift 
with  two  years'  national  service  provides  the 
framework  for  a  highly  significant  debax. 
the  outcome  of  which  will  touch  the  life  of 
every  American  family,  and  may  also  mark 
ft  basic  dei>arture  In  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican attitude   toward   military  service 

Americans  have  always  rejected  unlve  sal 
military  service  as  overly  ■militaristic"  and 
contrary  to  the  American  tradition  of  civilian 
supremacy  aiid  freedom  of  choice.  Yet  four 
times  In  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  coan- 
try  has  been  called  upon  to  field  and  supply 
major  forces  for  occupation  or  combat  duty 
far  from  home — an  Ironic  record  for  an 
avowedly  pe-.ice-lovlni;.  unmilitary  people! 
And  having  Inherited  the  lions  share  of 
peace-ke«plng  responsibility  throughout  a 
greatly  contracted  globe,  does  anyone  be- 
lieve that  our  future  national  commltme  Us 
will  be  any  the  less? 

Little  need  to  dwell  on  the  fallings  of  the 
present  draft  system  Ii  is  neither  fair  nor 
efflclent;  Indeed  the  latest  equivocal  defer- 
ment 'tests'  insult  the  sensibilities  of  a 
democratic  people  If  UMT  were  to  replace 
the  present  discriminatory  system,  what 
forms  might  It  take? 

We  applaud  McNamaras  suggestion  that 
there  be  civilian  as  well  as  military  oppor- 
tunities to  satisfy  the  requirement.  However, 
the  different  kinds  of  service  suggested  are 
obviously  not  equivalent  in  terms  of  duress 
or  risk— for  example,  a  year  with  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Africa  could  hardly  be  equated  with 
a  year  of  combat  in  Vietnam.  Therefore,  we 
would  favor  some  system  of  weighted  service 
under  which  those  who  .select  the  less  haz- 
ardous opportunities  would  be  required  to 
serve  for  longer  periods 

Overall,  we  feel  the  Secretary's  propoeal 
offers  great  advantage  to  the  nation.  Recog- 
nizing the  responsibility  of  every  American 
to  serve  the  country  in  some  fashion.  It  would 
make  for  more  efficient  use  of  the  variety  of 
aptitudes  and  talents  that  young  people 
offer. 

By  providing  some  opportunity  for  almost 
everyone  the  plan  would  remove  the  stigma 
that  now  attaches  to  those  found  unfit  for 
n-uUt.-iry  service  and  to  those  who.  for  lack 
of  opportunity,  money  or  brains.  Inevitably 
get  drafted.  It  would  greatly  ease  the  prob- 
lems of  educational,  career  and  marital  plan- 
ning for  individuals,  male  and  female,  while 
on  the  national  level  It  would  provide  a  more 
dependable  re.servolr  of  trained  manpower 
In  the  long  run.  this  should  lead  to  more 
etBcient  training  methods  and  more  effective 
use  of  America's  greatest  resource. 

The  immediate  reitctlon  of  college  students 
has  been  favorable  This  augurs  well  tor  tlie 
Secretary's  proposal  and  offers  Congress  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  listen  tD  the 
Ideas  and  desires  of  the  mllUona  of  young 
adulta  whoee  lives  will  be  most  vitally 
aSected. 
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AID  LOAN  TO  INDIA 

Mr.    KUPFERMAN.     Mr.    Speaker, 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WidnallI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in   the  Record  and  Include  -extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  State  E)epartment's  Agency  for 
International  Development  announced  a 
loan  of  $150  million  to  India.  The  AID 
loan  to  assist  India's  purchase  of  US 
raw  '  materials,  spare  parus  and  other 
commodities.  Is  to  be  repaid  In  dollars  by 
the  Indian  Government  over  40  years, 
including  a  10-year  grace  period  at  1- 
percent  annual  interest,  and  2'2-percent 
annual  interest  thereafter. 

Obviou.sly  the  action  has  the  approval 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Yet  this 
same  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  raLsed 
objection  to  my  bill.  H.R.  15288.  which 
would  authorize  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  .sub.scrlbe  to  an  additional  $110 
million  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association.  Since 
FNMA  can  borrow  10  times  the  amount 
of  lUs  capital  and  surplus,  the  additional 
FNMA  preferred  stock  subscription 
which  I  proixj.se  would  increa.se  FNMA's 
borrowing  authority  by  $11  billion 
which  together  with  funds  from  the  $110 
million  of  preferred  stock  subscription 
would  increase  FNMA's  secondary  mar- 
ket mortgage  purchase  authority  by  $1.2 
billion.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ob- 
jects to  the  budgetary  impact  of  the  $110 
million  preferred  stock  subscription  pro- 
fwsed  in  my  bill. 

As  a  substitute  for  my  bill  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  proposes  that  the  10  to  1 
borrowing  ratio  of  FNMA  be  changed  to 
a  ratio  of  15  to  1  Such  a  change  in  bor- 
rowing ratio  when  over  $3  billion  of 
FNMA  debt  Is  outstanding  based  on  the 
statutorv  10  to  1  borrowing  ratio  raises 
grave  possibility  of  a  suit  to  enjoin 
FNMA  from  financing  at  the  more  lib- 
eralized borrowing  ratio.  In  this  tit,'ht 
home  mortgage  market  such  action 
would  be  tragic. 

The  position  of  the  Budget  Bureau  is 
completely  incomprehensible  to  mc. 
Here  it  approves  a  $150  million  AID  loan 
to  India  at  .submarket  interest  rates 
with  a  10-year  grace  period  and  at  the 
.same  time  objects  to  Treasury  subscrip- 
tion to  another  $110  million  of  preferred 
stock  of  FNMA  to  enable  that  agency  to 
provide  additional  urgently  needed  as- 
si.stance  to  our  chaotic  hiome-mortsawe 
market.  The  policymakers  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  go  out  In 
this  market  and  try  and  borrow  fuI^ds  to 
buy  a  home.  Maybe  then  they  would 
wake  up  to  the  seriousness  of  the  mort- 
gage market  squeeze,  which  m  some 
areas  of  the  country  is  bringing  home- 
buildinK  to  a  grinding  halt,  causing  the 
layoff  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers engaged  in  this  great  industry. 

The  Congress  without  delay  should  in- 
crease the  mortgage  purchasing  author- 
ity of  FNMA  and  do  it  in  the  time-proven 


manner  that  will  not  jeopardize  the  use- 
fulness of  this  fine  agency  in  this  critical 
home-mortgage  market. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BONDS 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WidnallI 
may  extend  his  remark.-,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WTDNALL  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  set 
a  new  alltlme  high  in  the  interest  cost 
of  its  borrowed  funds.  It  is  offering  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  5 ^4 -percent 
bonds  at  a  discount  to  yield  approxi- 
mately 5.8  percent  to  the  investor.  Tlie 
bonds  are  due  January  23.  1968. 

That  excessive  interest  cost  dramatizes 
the  misguided  policies  of  this  high  in- 
terest cost  administration.  This  admin- 
istration is  forcing  interest  rates  ever 
hipher  through  its  failure  to  cuitall  non- 
es.sential  Grovernment  expenditures.  It 
refu.ses  to  employ  fiscal  restraint  and  in- 
stead places  the  entire  burden  of  curtail- 
ing innationary  pressures  on  monetary 

policy. 

Yesterday's  yields  on  Treasury  13- 
week  bills  climbed  to  4.876  percent,  a 
high  for  the  second  week  in  a  row.  Yes- 
terday U.S.  Government  bond  prices  fell 
sharply  to  the  lowest  level  in  more  than 
40  years.  More  than  2  do-zen  U.S. 
Treasury  bonds  and  notes  are  now  sell- 
ing to  vield  in  exce.ss  of  5  percent.  Sev- 
enty-one of  .scvcnty-five  Federal  agency 
i.ssues  are  selling  to  yield  better  than  5 
percent  with  14  of  these  issues  providing 
a  return  in  excess  of  5'2  percent.  The 
top.  of  cour.se.  is  the  current  offering  of 
Home  Loan  Bank  bonds  to  yield  approxi- 
mately 5.8  percent. 

The  high  interest  rates  of  this  ad- 
ministration are  wrecking  the  homc- 
buildlnK  industry.  Home  mortpatie  funds 
arc  drying  up  and  construction  workers 
are  being  thrown  out  of  jobs.  It  is  time 
this  administration  woke  up  to  the  havoc 
that  its  high-interest  policies  are  causing. 


JLT.IUS    KLEIN    AND   THE    FOREIGN 
AGENTS  REGISTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley!  may 
exUmd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINDlxEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  raised  questions  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  concerning  the  possibility  that 
Julius  Klein  may  be  in  violation  of  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  by  his 
failure  to  register  his  representation  for 
Rheinmetall.  a  German  corporation. 
The  letters,  which  I  ask  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record,  show  why  I  have 


raised  these  questions.  The  first  letter, 
dated  June  16.  1966.  is  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  Nicholas  Katzenbach.  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General.  The  response,  also 
presented  below,  is  by  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Walter  Yeagley.  My  second 
letter,  dated  July  5,  was  directed  to  Mr. 
Yeagley  raising  further  questions  with 
him  concerning  the  failure  of  Mr.  Klein 
to  register  his  representation  of  Rhein- 
metall. 
The  text  of  the  correpondence  follows : 

June  16,  1966. 
Hon.  Nicholas  Katzenbach. 
Attorney  General  0/  the  Umted  States, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  General  Katzenbach:  Several  docu- 
ments have  come  to  my  attention  which 
suggest  that  a  public  relations  firm  headed 
by  Major  General  Julius  Klein  (Julius  Klein 
Public  Relations,  Inc.,  of  Chicago)  has  re- 
presented the  Rheinmetall  munitions  firm  of 
Uusseldorf.  West  Germany,  at  Intervals  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  and  may  be  presently 
representing  the  firm.  However,  careful 
e.\amlnallon  of  documents  filed  with  the 
Justice  Department  by  Klein  falls  to  show 
this  relationship. 

Therefore.  I  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  Klein  and  his  firm  are  In  violation 
of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1Q38.  as  amended.  This  question  is  especially 
timely  because  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  this  very  week  conducting  final  negotia- 
tions for  a  controversial  $73  3  million  gun 
contract  with  Rheinmetall.  I  have  discov- 
ered that  In  at  least  five  instances  long 
standing  minimum  test  standards  were 
either  lowered  or  waived  completely  In  order 
to  classify  the  weapon  Standard  A  and  eligi- 
ble for  procurement. 

Because  of  the  unusual  procurement  pro- 
cedure, lobbying  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  firm 
become  especially  Important. 

The  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  re- 
quires that  representation  agreements  be 
tiled  together  with  detailed  semi-annual 
statements  of  compensation  and  reimburse- 
ment. Klein  has  a  voluminous  file  at  the 
Justice  Department,  but  it  contains  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  Rheinmetall.  Neltlier  do 
the  Department  files  contain  any  listing  of 
representation  for  Rheinmetall. 

However,  several  documents  elsewhere 
strongly  suggest  that  Klein  indeed  is  the 
agent  for  this  foreign  firm  and  therefore 
under  the  law  should  be  registered  and  re- 
quired to  file  details  of  his  representation 
agreement  and  the  semi-annual  financial 
statement*.     Among  them  ,'ire  t!ie  following: 

1.  A  letter  verified  to  me  by  the  State 
Department.  In  which  Klein  wrote  -V-vslstant 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr  William  Tyler,  on 
April  5.  1965  as  follows: 

"I  think  It  might  be  taken  without  ques- 
tion that  I,  as  past  National  Commander  of 
the  Jewish  War  'Veterans,  a  participant  In 
the  Restitution  Treaty  Negotiations;  and  a 
member  of  the  founding  of  the  first  Jewish 
clalnis  conference,  would  never  have  under- 
taken to  represent  Rheinmetall  without  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  their  complete  Innocence 
of  such  charges  as  have  been  alleged  " 

2  Part  13  of  Hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  May  14,  1963  in  re- 
gard to  activities  of  nondlplomatlc  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  principals  in  the  United 
Stales. 

In  the  hearings  Klein  claimed  exemption 
from  the  application  of  the  Act.  insisting 
that  his  activities  in  behalf  of  German  firms 
were  purely  nonpoUtlcal  and  mercantile  and 
therefore  within  the  exemption  set  forth  in 
Section  3D  of  the  Act.  On  page  1955.  how- 
ever. Klein  is  quoted  as  saying  "You  can't 
separate  business  from  politics."  It  was  the 
expressed  opinion  of  Senator  FtrLBBicHT. 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  Klein's  ac- 


tivities did  in  fact  constitute  political  ac- 
tivities and  he  should  register  as  an  agent 
of  Mannesmann.  a  German  client  then  under 
discu.ssion.  Klein  disagreed,  but  it  is  Inter- 
csung  to  note  that  he  did  subsequently 
register  as  an  agent  for  Mannesmann. 

To  establish  Klein's  relation  with  Rheln- 
mctiill.  I  cite  pages  1822.  1824.  and  1825  and 
1914  which  repr^uced  records  of  Klein's 
firm  on  which  Rheinmetall  is  listed  as  a 
client  or  account. 

Documents  on  pages  1822  and  1914  also 
show  Hlspano-Sulza  as  a  client  or  account. 
This  firm  is  located  in  Switzerland  and 
owned  riglits  on  the  gun  involved  in  the 
piocureineiit  now  being  consuirunuted.  The 
gun  is  Identified  as  H.S.  820  20-minimeter 
machine  gun.  and  the  H  S  initials  are  taken 
from  the  firm  name  Hispano-Suiza. 

3.  Numerous  recent  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  reports  discuss  Klein's  activities  in 
behalf  of  Rheinmetall. 

The  Rheinmetall  gun  contract  is  being 
negotiated  between  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  West  Germany.  If  Klein 
has  been  active  in  behalf  of  the  gun  contract 
It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  his  relation- 
ship can  accurately  be  described  as  purely 
private  and  nonpoUtlcal.  He  has  corre- 
sponded with  officials  of  the  United  States 
government  In  regard  to  his  representation 
of  Rheinmetall. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
istration Act  was  Intended  precisely  for  a 
situation  such  as  this.  The  contract  in- 
volves only  public  money  and  therefore  it 
is  very  much  the  public's  business  to  know 
the  full  details  on  lobbying  activities  under- 
taken by  agents  for  Rheinmetall. 

The  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  know  what 
was  done,  who  got  paid  and  how  much. 

The  final  contract  m.-^y  be  consummated 
very  soon  and  therefore  a  prompt  Investiga- 
tion of  Klein's  relationship  with  Rheinmet- 
all is  In  order. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PAtiL  Findley, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Text  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  Teag- 
ley's  letter  to  Representative  Findley  dated 
June  23: 

"Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  Totir  letter  of 
June  16.  1966.  In  which  you  raise  a  question 
as  to  the  pwsssible  obligations  of  Julius  Klein 
Public  Relations.  Inc.  of  Chicago  under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  as  a  result 
of  its  representation  of  the  Rheinmetall  mu- 
nitions firm  of  Du.-^seldorf,  West  Germany, 
has  been  referred  to  me  for  consideration 
and  reply. 

"The  only  information  which  this  Depart- 
ment has  at  this  time  with  respect  1o  the 
relationship  between  Rhelnm.etall  and  the 
public  relations  firm  headed  by  Julius  Klein 
and  the  nature  of  its  activities  on  behalf  of 
this  firm  is  that  which  was  contained  in 
newspaper  reports  As  would  be  expected, 
however,  an  Inquiry  has  been  Instituted  to 
obt.-iln  more  and  complete  Information  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 

"From  a  review  of  the  Information  at  hand 
it  is  not  as  readily  apparent  as  you  indicate 
in  your  letter  that  the  activities  of  the  public 
relations  firm  on  behalf  of  its  client  fall 
■within  the  definition  of  'political  activity  as 
contained  In  Rule  100(a)  iin  promulgated 
by  the  Attorney  General  under  the  terms  of 
tlie  statute  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
As  you  know,  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  Is  a  criminal  statute  and  therefore 
must  be  strictly  construed  before  charges 
of  wilful  noncompliance  may  be  brought. 

'Basically,  it  would  appear  irom  tne  news- 
paper reports  that  Julius  Klein  Public  Rela- 
tions. Inc  .  succeeded  in  fjersuading  our  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  from  Rlielnmei,all  a 
substantial  order  of  munitions.  These  re- 
ports, however,  do  not  Indicate  that  Klein 
was  representing  the  foreign  principal  with 
respect  to  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  polit- 


ical or  public  interests,  policies  or  relations 
or  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  politi- 
cal parly  since  he  was  representing  a  private 
munitions  maker  Nor  was  he  engaged  In  this 
respect  in  the  dissemination  of  any  political 
propaganda  as  that  term  is  defined  In  Sec- 
tion 1(J)  of  the  Act:  nor  would  it  appear  he 
was  engaged  in  any  activity  to  influence  the 
enactment  or  repeal  of  any  leglslsytion  affect- 
ing the  political  or  public  interests,  policies 
or  relations  of  a  foreign  government  or  af- 
fecting the  foreign  policies  or  relations  of  the 
United  States.  I  presume  it  was  already  a 
settled  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  buy  munitions  from  sources  outside 
this  country,  and  if  such  were  in  fact  the 
case,  then  it  would  not  be  political  activity 
for  Julius  Klein  to  attempt  to  persuade  our 
Government  to  buy  such  munitions  from  a 
private  industrial  firm  which  he  represented. 
However,  further  inquiry  along  this  line  Is 
also  being  made. 

"With  respect  to  the  references  made  in 
your  letter  to  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  May  14.  1963. 
tending  to  establish  Klein's  relations  with 
Rheinmetall  these  have  been  reviewed  and. 
as  you  know,  they  disclose  nothing  more 
than  the  fact  that  this  client  Is  listed  among 
many  others  of  the  public  relations  firm  for 
whom  certain  expenditures  were  made.  As 
you  also  are  aware,  these  hearings  do  not  dis- 
close the  nature  of  the  activities  which  were 
performed  by  the  firm  within  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  Rheinmetall. 

"As  to  the  statement  contained  In  your 
letter  with  respect  to  Klein's  representa- 
tion of  Mannesmann.  you  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  registration  for  this  firm  was 
requested  because  it  appeared  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  Julius  Klein  for  this  client  were 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  public  relations 
consultant  and  publicity  agent  rather  than 
in  connection  with  a  specific  commercial 
undertaking 

"As  I  have  indicated,  inquiries  have  been 
Instituted  in  this  matter  and  in  the  event 
these  inquiries  were  to  disclose  information 
which  would  show  that  Julius  Klein  Public 
Relations,  Inc.  has  incurred  an  obligation  to 
register  on  account  of  its  representation  of 
Rheinmetall,  you  may  rest  assured  that  such 
registration   will   be   duly   solicited. 

"■your  interest  in  writing  to  this  Dep.irt- 
ment  is  appreciated  and  If  we  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance  In  this  matter,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  communicate  with  me. 
"Sincerely. 

"J.  Walter  Yeacilj:t, 
"Assistant  Attorney  General." 

(See  pages  12767.  130B5.  13272  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  substance  of  Rep- 
resentative FiNDLEY's  onpnial  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General   dated  June  16.) 


Text  of  Findley 's  letter  dated  July  5: 

"Dear  Mr  Yeagley:  Thank  you  for  your 
June  23.  1966.  reply  to  my  Inquiry  regarding 
the  obligations  of  Julius  Klein  Public  Rela- 
tions. Inc..  to  register  its  representation  of 
the  Rheinmetall  munitions  firm  of  Dusse!- 
dorf.  West  Germany  under  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration   Act. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  has  recently  been  amended 
by  the  Congress  and  the  amending  Act  ( S. 
693 )  was  sent  to  the  President  on  June  22. 
1966.  If  It  Is  not  vetoed  by  the  President  it 
will  become  law  not  later  than  September  2. 
1966. 

"I  am  very  anxious  to  know  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  regarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  Julius  Klein  Public  Relations.  Inc.. 
with  respect  to  the  newly  strengthened  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act. 

"I  must  assume  from  the  assurances  in 
your  letter  that  the  Department  has  insti- 
tuted inquiries  into  this  matter,  and  perhaps 
you  are  now  In  a  position  to  give  me  more 
specific  answers  Frankly  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  best  Information 
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of  the  Internal  Secnrfty  DlTlston  on  this  vital 
matter  was  that  contained  tn  newspap^-r 
reporta. 

-Speclflcally.  my  qneBtlons  are  as  foiiowiir 
-1    Assuming  that  Klein  is  still  represen  •- 
ing   Rhelnmetall   when   S    593   becomes  hiw 
I  thus  eliminating  any  ex  post  facto  Issue)  : 

••a)  Is  not  Rhelnmetall  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal-, as  deflned  by  Sec  Kb)  of  the  amerdcd 
law?  The  German  Embassy  has  Informed  me 
that  Rhelnmetall  Is  a  German  corporation. 
A  'foreign  principal'  Is  defined  ns  corporations 
organized  under  the  laws  of  or  having  thdr 
principal  place  of  business  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try 

■b)  Is  not  Klein  an  'agent  of  a  forelijn 
principal'  as  deflned  by  Sec.  1(c)  of  t.ie 
amended  law'  An  'agent  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal' Is  denned  as  any  person  who  acts  as 
an  agent,  representative,  employe,  or  servant, 
or  acts  'n  any  other  capacity  at  the  ord;r 
request  or  under  the  direction  or  control  of 
a  foreign  principal,  and  engages  In  •political 
acUvlUes-  In  the  US.  or  represents  the  n- 
terest  of  a  foreign  principal  before  any 
agency  or  offlclal  of  the  n  S.  gm-emment. 

"c)  Is  not  Kletn  engaged  In  •political  i.c- 
tlvltles-  as  broadly  defined  by  Sec.  Uo)  and 
as  developed  in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
amended  law?  Political  activities'  Is  de- 
fined to  include  any  efforts  by  a  fori  ign 
agent  to  Infiuence  a  government  agency  or 
official  with  reference  to  formulating,  adopt- 
ing or  changing  the  foreign  or  domestic  poli- 
cies of  our  government. 

"d  I  Is  not  Klein  denied  all  the  exemptions 
under  the  amended  law.  speclflcally  Sec^ 
3ldl  which  1.1  limited  to  representatlver.  of 
US.  businesses  or  thus  engaged  substantial- 
ly in  btislness? 

"Accordtnglv.  win  not  Klein  have  to  reg- 
ister with  the  Department  of  Justice  »nd 
cannot  the  Department  require  under  3ec. 
2(a)  fl)-(ll  I  of  the  amended  law  that  K  ein 
disclose  his  activities  for  Rhelnmetall.  in- 
cluding any  activities  rel.ited  to  effort;  to 
negotiate  a  Rhelnmetall  gun  sale  contract  be- 
tween the  German  government  and  the  US. 
Department  of  Defen.-se.  e^-en  though  those 
activities  may  have  occm-red  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  law.  I.e.  September, 
1966?  Specifically,  do  not  the  filing  require- 
ments include  retrospective  as  well  as  pro- 
spective activities'* 

"2  With  regard  to  your  answer  to  my 
letter  of  June  V>.  1966.  I  wish  to  Inquire 
why  the  Klein  firm  was  not  required  to 
register  under  the  un-amended  law  on  the 
theory  that  Klein  is  admittedly  an  'agent  of  a 
foreign  princtpal'  under  2'3  U.S.C.  611,  as 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  registration 
statements  he  has  on  file  This  beJng  true, 
why  Is  Klein  not  required  to  list  his  repre- 
sentation of  Rhelnmetall  under  33  USC. 
612(a)  (3)&(4i  ■  which  requires  a  foreign 
agent  to  submit  the  name  of  every  foreign 
principal  for  whom  he  acts  and  a  statement 
of  thoae  activities^  Clearly  Rhelnmetall  Is 
such  a  foreign  principal  as  defined  by  22 
U.S.C.  eiKb)  (3)&(4). 

••I  will  appreciate  having  yonr  answers  to 
these  questions  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
The  questions  have  special  urgency  because 
the  gun  contract.  I  am  informed.  Is  in  the 
final  stage  of  negotiation. 

•■Thank  you  for  >-our  fine  cooperation. 
-Sincerely  yours. 

•TAtn.  fnrcfLKr, 
"Representativt  in  Comfresa". 
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NATIONAL  STRIKES.  CONCENTRA 
TIONS  OF  POWER  AND  THE  NA 
TIONAL  INTEREST 


Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarlts  at  this  point  In  the 
RzcoBD  and  include  extraneous  mati-er. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  are  suffer- 
ing the  acute  but  needless  inconveniences 
of  the  natlon\\ide  airstrlke.  Recent  re- 
ports Indicate  no  hope  of  early  settle- 
ment Althougli  such  an  atmosphere  Is 
not  conducive  to  the  necessary  scholarly 
consideration  which  must  be  done,  the 
public  inconvenience  will  at  least  focus 
attention  on  the  task  before  us  and  ilhi- 
mlnatc  the  need  for  protective  labor 
leRi.slation. 

Again  I   am   takir\g   the  floor  of   the 
House  to  express  my  feeling  for  the  need 
for  congressional  study  and  Initiative  on 
a  national   problem.     The   function   of 
studj-  and  deliberation  on  problems  such 
as  the  one  before  us  In  the  airlines  in- 
dustry should  not  be— and  cannot  ade- 
quately   be — deferred    to   the    executive 
branch.    The  DcmocraUc  admii^stration 
was  confronted   with   need   for   further 
legislation  in  the  area  of  labor  manage- 
ment disputes  during  the  railroad's  dis- 
pute over  the  employment  of  firemen. 
At    that    time,   rather    than   attack    the 
problem  at  iU  roots.  President  Kennedy 
choee  to  request  ad  hoc  authority  to  sub- 
mit tlic  dispute  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion.   A  major  crisis  was  averted  by  such 
tactics,    but    the    symptoms    were    only 
tioated— the  disease  was  not  cured.    At 
that  time  my  colleague,  then  Representa- 
Uve.   now   Senatoi-   Robebt   P.   Griffin, 
and  I  introduced  legislatioii  for  a  joint 
House-Senate  committee  to  study  and  re- 
port on  problems  of  industrywide  col- 
lective    barpaining     and     industrywide 
strikes  and  lockouts.    This  measure  was 
reintroduced  in  this  session  of  Congre.ss. 
Congress  saw  fit  to  postpone  action  in 
this  area  ai>d  react  only  by  giving  ad  hoc 
authoiity  to  tlie  execuUve.    We  are  now 
again  faced  with  the  same  stormy  prob- 
lem and  are  guilty  of  not  repairing  oiu- 
roof  while  the  sun  was  shining. 

The  administration  may  be  reluctant 
to  "xplore  this  problem  of  nationwide 
strikes  In  a  public  forum  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  this  current  disagreement  in  the  air- 
lines industry  can  be  traced  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  to  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion.     The    administration's    monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  are  in  a  larse  degree 
responsible   for  the  increased   demands 
made  upon  the  airlines  by  the  striking 
International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Tlie  unions  demand  are  symptomatic  of 
the  inflationary  psychology  and  hearings 
in  depth  would  tmdoubtably  uncover  tliis. 
Labor  leaders  are  approaching  the  bar- 
gaining table  with  blood  in  their  eyes  as 
they  know  full  well   that  increases  in 
taxes,  social  security  payments,  and  the 
cost  oX  living  are  the  reason  why  the 
workingman's  real  disposable  iivcome  has 
risen  very  little  in  the  past  year.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  average  weekly  earnings 
In  real  terms — 1957-59  prices — actually 
declined  from  $99.93  in  December  19«5 
to  $98.88  In  April  196«.    These  inflation- 
ary forces  must   be  checked,   for   1967 
promises  to  be  a  year  of  Intensive  and 
perhaps    heated    collective    bargaining, 
with  contracU  expiring  h\  the  trucking. 


communications,    food    products,    auto- 
mobile arvd  machinery  industries. 

I  would  also  bke  to  call  attention  to  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  uniojis  are 
again  demanding  cost-of-living  escala- 
tor" clauses.  Such  demands  have  been 
absent  from  negotiations  since  the  infla- 
tionary periods  of  the  1950s.  The  num- 
ber of  workers  covered  by  such  clauses 
had  been  halved,  from  4  million  In  1958  to 
2  million  in  1966.  The  reappearance  of 
demands  for  these  escalator  clauses  is 
indicative  of  the  unions  awareness  of 
the  dangers  inherent  in  the  administra- 
tion's economic  policies. 

Furthermore   the   administration   has 
been  less  than  enerRctic  in  pursuing  this 
disagreement  to  a  speedy  settlement.    In 
tlie  few  days  prior  to  the  strike,  while 
the  public  was  waiting  in  anxious  an- 
ticipation, the  negotiatKjns.  sui-pri.singly, 
did  not  go  down  to  the  wire  but  were 
stopiied  Thuisday  afternoon.    The  strike 
boffan  the  following  morning  at  6  ajn. 
Also  meriting  some  explanation  is  the 
fact  that  negotiations  at  the  Saturday 
and    Sunday    sessions    were    only    half- 
liearted.    Part  of  the  delay  was  allegedly 
caused  by  SecreUry   of  Labor  WiUard 
Wirtz'  return  to  the  country  on  Satur- 
dav.     But   why  was  not  there   anyone 
else    in    the   administration    capable   of 
conducting    around-the-clock    neeotia- 
Uans?     And  why,  after  Secretarj'  Wirtz 
did  return  was  he  not  jollied  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  Jc^in  Connor?    Is  this  en- 
tirely a  labor  matter,  or  is  management 
also  involved? 

Should  there  be  an  open  congressional 
.study  of  this  matter,  which  I  would  urp,o 
there  must  be.  representatives  of  both 
labor  and  management  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  should  be  allowed  to  state 
their  positions  in  an  open  and  full  debate 
and  be  subject  to  examination  and  cross- 
examination.    In  this  connection  I  have 
been  puzzled  by  the  silence  of  the  na- 
tional   labor    leaders;    especially    AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany  and  UAW 
President  Walter  Reuther.    These  indi- 
viduals liave   lectured  the  Goverrunent 
and  Congress  over  the  years  about  every 
conceivable   subject,   including   recently 
foreign  policy.     I  have  always  welcomed 
the  fact  that  labor  leaders  have  spoken 
up,  but  It  Is  now  quite  strange  that  they 
are  silent  on  this  area  directly  affectini:; 
them  just  as  they  were  during  the  serious 
New  York  transit  strike  last  January.     A 
national  dialog  on  this  subject  is  most 
necessary  and  labor  leaders  should  play 
an  important  part.     An  open  congre.s- 
sional  study  would  be  the  most  appropri- 
ate vehicle  for  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  essential  issue  for  a 
congressional  inquiry  is  the  relationship 
of  concentrations  of  power  to  the  na- 
tional Interest.  The  economic  well-be- 
ing of  our  country  Is  threatened  when 
centralization  and  concentrations  of 
power,  capable  of  paralyzing  whole  in- 
dustries, are  permitted  which  can  flaunt 
the  public  Interest  without  fear  of  legal 
culpability.  Jtwt  as  business  concentra- 
tions oi  power  were  fotind  to  require  cer- 
tain legislative  controls  over  their  activi- 
ties, so  today  should  it  be  recognized  that 
labor  monopolies  have  long  passed  the 
point  where  legfclattre  action  should 
have  been  initiated.    CertalrUy  there  are 


various    courses    of    legislative    action 
which  should  be  explored. 

One  Idea  I  would  like  to  see  examined 
by  a  study  committee  stems  from  the  dis- 
tinction between  labor's  right  to  strike 
against  management  as  opposed  to  their 
striking  against  the  public.  Labor  has  a 
right  to  strike  against  management 
which  I  have  defended  and  will  continue 
to  defend.  This  right  is  one  of  labor's 
major  tools  for  achieving  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  It  is  part  of  the  economic 
discipline:  management  loses  profits 
and  labor  loses  wages  until  an  agree- 
ment is  reached. 

However,  there  is  no  economic  or  other 
justification  for  labor  to  strike  or  other- 
wi.se  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  public 
through  secondary  boycotts  or  other 
means,  for  their  grievance  is  properly 
directed  against  management  alone. 
The  technique  of  the  nationwide  strike 
is  inherently  against  the  public  as  it  is 
designed  to  cause  public  misei-y  and  in- 
convenience such  as  we  are  now  experi- 
encing in  the  airline  transportation  area. 
The  public  is  made  the  conduit  for  pres- 
sure on  management  in  a  nationwide 
strike,  and  public  inconvenience  and 
misery  Is  therefore  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent of  such  operations. 

An  immediate  illustration  of  the 
unions'  desire  to  use  this  "public  misery- 
public  pressure"  technique  is  found  in 
the  current  airline  strike  The  imions, 
I  have  been  informed,  have  ordered  their 
men  not  to  work  on  equipment  which 
might  be  loaned  to  airlines  which  were 
not  struck.  Certainly  the  purpo.se  of  this 
maneuver  can  only  be  to  further  aggra- 
vate the  Inconvenience  of  the  public  and 
thereby  increase  public  pres,sure.  This 
action  Is  not  directed  against  the  struck 
airlines,  in  fact,  ironically,  it  may  work 
to  its  benefit  as  its  operatinp  competi- 
tors will  then  be  unable  to  increa.se  and 
perhaps  maintain  extra  business  even 
after  the  strike  is  settled. 

A  solution  to  the  problem  of  nation- 
wide strikes,  while  still  protecting  labor's 
right  to  strike  against  the  specific  man- 
agement against  whom  it  has  a  di.sagree- 
ment.  may  be  reached  by  prohibiting  any 
two  contracts  by  the  same  union  in  the 
.same  industry  from  coming  up  for  re- 
consideration at  substantially  the  same 
time.  This  would  of  course  be  exactly 
contrary  to  Teamster  President  HoEfa's 
goal  of  coordinating  the  expiration  date 
of  all  contracts  In  his  industry  in  order 
to  obtain  considerably  greater  power  to 
reach  the  settlement  through  the  "pub- 
lic misery-public  pressure"  technique. 
Prohibiting  simultaneous  expiration  will 
force  the  union  to  direct  its  strike  efforts 
against  management  only,  the  manage- 
ment with  which  the  disagreement  exists, 
as  it  should  be. 

Inhibiting  Congress'  efTectivene.ss  to 
thoroughly  study  this  area  in  the  past 
has  been  due  to  tlie  complexity  of  the 
problem  which  reaches  into  many  aspects 
of  American  life  and  cuts  across  the  ju- 
risdictional lines  of  our  standing  congres- 
sional committees.  Accordingly  I  would 
propose  that  my  bill,  or  a  similar  meas- 
ure, be  enacted  which  will  establish  a 
joint  House-Senate  committee  composed 
of  members  of  several  standing  commit- 
tees with  Jurisdiction  In  areas  relative  to 
the    problem.      I    have    suggested    that 


membership  be  drawn  from  the  House 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
labor,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary.  Cor- 
respondingly members  for  the  Senate 
should  be  selected  from  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Commerce.  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  Judiciaiy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  lime  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  for  the  interest  of 
the  Members  my  bill  to  establish  a  joint 
congressional  committee  to  study  and  re- 
port on  problems  relating  to  industry- 
wide collective  bargaining  and  industry- 
wide strikes  and  lockouts. 
H  J,  Res    590 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  created  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  "Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Industrywide  Bargaining"  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Joint  committee'  i  to 
be  composed  of  eight  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  be  designated  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  eight  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  designated 
by  the  Speaker  The  members  of  the  Joint 
committee  appointed  from  the  Senate  shall 
include  four  memijers  of  the  majority  party 
and  four  members  of  the  minority  party;  and 
they  shall  be  designated  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Committees  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary. 
The  members  of  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pKDinted  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  Include  four  members  of  the  majority 
party  and  four  members  of  the  minority 
party;  and  thev  shall  be  designated  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

Sec.  2.  The  joint  committee.  acLing  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  shall  be  author- 
ized to  study  and  investigate  the  er'ire  field 
of  Industrywide  and  regional  collective  bar- 
gaining procedures  and  practices  between 
employers  and  labor  organizations,  and  com- 
binations of  groupe  thereof,  and  problems  re- 
lating   thereto.    Including    but    not    limited 


( 1 )  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  might  be  improved, 
altered,  revised,  or  supplemented  so  as  to 
avoid  or  minimize  strikes  and  lockouts  which 
affect  an  entire  Industry  or  region,  or  a 
substanital  part  thereof; 

(2 1  the  concentration  of  economic  and 
other  power  under  the  control  of  business 
organizations  and  labor  organizations,  and 
groups  thereof,  and  such  practices  or  poli- 
cies, if  any,  which  tend  to  concentrate  or 
monopolize  power  affecting  the  collective 
bargaining  proce-ss.  and  the  relationship  of 
such  factors  to  strikes  and  lockouts  affect- 
ing an  entire  industry  or  region,  or  a  sub- 
stantial portion  thereof: 

(3)  the  effectiveness  and  usefulness  of 
various  forms  of  mediation,  conciliation,  ar- 
bitration, and  other  possible  procedures  and 
methods  for  aiding  or  supplementing  the 
collective  bargaining  proce.6S; 

(4)  the  administration,  operation,  and 
possible  need  for  revision  of  existing  Federal 
laws  which  In  any  way  concern  collective 
bargaining,  strikes,  or  lockouts  affecting  an 
entire  Industry  or  region,  or  substanital  por- 
tion thereof; 

(5 1  such  other  problems  and  subjects 
which  relate  in  any  way  to  collective  bargain- 
ing, strikes,  or  lockouts  as  the  Joint  com- 
mittee deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  3  A  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  powers 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall 


be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  The  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chair- 
man from  among  its  memljers. 

Sec.  4.  The  memljers  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall 
from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  members  of  the  Joint  committee  who  are 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  the 
results  of  the  Joint  committee's  studies  and 
Investigations,  together  with  their  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  matters  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  committee. 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  its  duties,  the  Joint 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such 
hearings  or  investigations,  to  sit  and  act  at 
such  places  and  times,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures as  it  deems  advisable.  The  Joint 
committee  may  make  such  rules  respecting 
its  organization  and  procedures  as  it  deems 
necessary:  Provided,  houever.  That  no  bill, 
measure,  or  recommendation  shall  be  re- 
ported from  the  Joint  committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  committee  assent.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  issued  over  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  or  by 
any  member  designated  by  him  or  by  the 
Joint  committee,  and  may  be  served  by  such, 
person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  joint  committee  or  any  member  thereof 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses  The 
provisions  of  sections  192  and  194  of  title  2. 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply  In  case  of 
any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
any  subpena  or  tq^  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  section.  The  cost  of 
stenographic  service  to  report  public  hear- 
ings shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
prescribed  by  law  for  reporting  the  hear- 
ings of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate, 
the  cost  of  stenographic  service  to  report 
executive  hearings  shall  be  fixed  at  an  equi- 
table rate  by  the  Joint  committee.  Members 
of  the  joint  committee,  and  its  employees 
and  consultants,  while  traveling  on  ofBcial 
business  for  the  joint  committee,  may  receive 
either  the  per  diem  allowance  authorized 
to  be  paid  to  Members  of  Congress  or  its 
employees,  or  their  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses prortded  an  itemized  statement  of 
such  expenses  is  attached  to  the  voucher. 

Sec  6.  The  Joint  committee  Is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  staff 
employees  as  It  deems  necessary  and  ad- 
visable The  Joint  committee  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  estab- 
lishments of  the  Government. 

Sec.  7.  Tlie  expenses  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by  any 
mernber  of  the  Joint  committee  duly  author- 
ized by  the  chairman. 


ALL    THIS    AND    WITHOUT    BIG 
BROTHER     TOO 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


T,,7,.     Y(9       YO/?^ 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  expansion  of  Federal-aid  prograrr^ 
for  urban  areas  a  current  fixture  of  na- 
tional gonwrnmenul  policy.  It  Is  Indeed 
refreshing  to  learn  of  a  city  which  has 
refused  such  programs  and  has  pro- 
gressed over  the  last  20  years  through 
the  power  of  ita  own  initiative. 

Refu&int;      Federal     funds     available 
through  the  poverty  program,  redevelop- 
ment, Jioiising,  and  beaut iflcatlon  pro- 
gram.s,    to  name   a   few  of   the   existing 
program.s.  San  Leandro,  Calif  .  can  boast 
among     its     many     achievements     city 
schools  among  the  best,  in  the  State,  a 
locally  financed  urban  renewal  program, 
a     smaller-than-average     police     force 
with  a  decreasing  crime  rate  and  a  steady 
Influx  of  new  industry  or  the  expansion 
of  old  ones.     EM.savowlng  the  "let's  pet 
ours"    philosophy    so    prevalent    today 
among  city  planners,  this  city  of  nearly 
75,000   rolled    up   its   sleeves   and   made 
progress  synonymous  with  local  respons;  - 
bility.       Of  course,  it  ^'oes  without  saj- 
ing  that  municifmlitles  differ  as  to  the  r 
natural    a^etf.    and    consequently    Pv-- 
vancement  will  vary  ftoni  case  to  case. 
However,  one  nccesijiiry  ingredient  in  this 
Nation  s  many  success  stories  has  tieen 
the  determination  of  its  citizens  to  take 
care  of  them.'?elves  within  the  limits  of 
their  capabilities.     San  Leandro  is  cer- 
tainly an  encourauln;,'  example  of  a  mod- 
em-day    ploneeiTng     spirit     which     has 
turned  a  deaf  par  to  Wa.shington's  prom- 
ise:   "I  can  get  It  for  you  wholesale." 

As  a  wholesome  shot  ai  the  arm  to 
those  who  still  endeavor  to  pay  their  own 
way,  I  insert  the  article,  'San  Leandro, 
Cailf.,  Cuts  Taxes  18th  Year  in  Row."  by 
Sterling  G.  Slappey  of  the  Los  An.geles 
Times  in  the  Record  at  tiiis  point: 

(I'rom   the   Washington   Post,   July   10,    1966' 

Sa.v  Leandro.  Cai.if  .  Cttr  Taxes   IStji  Year- 

IN   Row 

iBy  Sterling  G.  Slappey,  Los  .Angeles  Times) 

San  L«a.mdbo  Calij-  Wh;le  nearly  every 
other  Amenrin  rliy  has  been  raising  taxes. 
this  city  on  the  ertslern  sliore  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  haj  been  reducing  them  for  18 
consecutive  years. 

Its  tax-setting  time  again,  and  again  the 
rate  wlU  drop. 

How   does  San   Leandro  do  it? 

"We  are  .ible  to  bring  down  our  tax  rate," 
Mayor  Jnrk  Mnlrestrr  said,  "because  of  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  manaRement,  becmi  le 
San  Le.inclro  Is  emwlng.  the  tax  base  Is  In- 
creasing and  state  .sales  tax  collections  In 
which  we  share  are  Increasing 

"Over  the  years,  as."!essinents  of  property 
have  gone  up  here  just  as  they  have  every- 
where else  However,  our  citizens  and  the 
companies  In  town  now  pay  less  per  capitii 
for  city  services  than  they  did  In  1947  " 

That  was  the  year  San  Leandro's  tax  rate 
per  $100  of  assessed  property  valuation  was 
■tl  9H  Total  valuation  waa  $20,111,755  end 
the  ptipulatlon  was  28.442. 

Today,  tlie  rate  la  down  to  $1  07.  assessed 
valuation  is  up  U)  H8a.612,415  and  the  pop- 
ulation Is  74.400 

The  highly  favorable  tax  climate  here  has 
been  one  of  the  main  factors  in  attracting 
more  than  500  flxma,  factories  and  planti  to 
tlia  area.  Hew  companiea  hare  town  mi}v- 
inC  In  or  oUi  eompiaUes  expancttng  at  a  rate 
ot  on*  avory  10  days.  They  pay  up  to  $50,000 
an  acre  for  Industrial  site*. 
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They  alao  pay  more  than  one-third  of  the 
coet  of  municipal  government  and  45  per 
cent  of  the  property  taxea. 

These  Include  such  gUnts  as  Kaiser  Alu- 
mlmun,  LaternationaJ  Harvester,  Slmm  .ns, 
Kellogg.  Western  Electric,  General  Electric, 
Lion  Manufacturing 

Companies  that  were  here  before  the  tax- 
cutting  began  Include  Caterpillar,  makers  of 
earth  moving  machUier>-.  Frlden,  office  ma- 
chine manufacturers,  and  California  P.ick- 
ing,  food  handlers. 

it  was  20  years  ago  that  San  Leandro  be- 
gan wooing  Industry  and  making  life  for 
business  a  pleasure. 

.Several  businessmen  said  their  companies 
chose  San  Leandro  over  adjoining  OflXland 
because  of  the  tax  climate,  better  race  reKa- 
tlons  and  belter  cooperation  between  city 
officials  and  bueiuess. 

The  city  government  gets  a  stream  of  ad- 
vice and  help  from  a  cluster  of  cltlzens- 
governmeat  committees. 

San  Leiuidro  Is  de.'^cribed  by  City  Manager 
Wesley  McClure  as  "a  well  adjusted  commu- 
nity." lis  62-mii.n  police  force  is  only  two- 
tl.lrds  the  sia:  of  comparable-size  cillt-'a 
The  crime  rate  has  been  decre.ialng  stead- 
ily— down  10  per  cent  in  tlie  pa^t  12  months. 
City  schools  are  considered  among  the 
best  in  California. 

A  locally  ananced  urban  renewal  project 
has  lilted  tlie  face  of  the  center  of  tlit  city. 
an  exceptionally  large  library  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  improvementa  and  additions 
have  been  made  at  city  Installations.  A  new 
civic  center  is  being  built. 

Above  all.  .San  l«HiKlro  is  practically  free 
of  debt.  This  has  been  a  major  factor  In 
giving   ttk«  city   ita  tax-cutting  capability 

The  only  bond  issue  In  the  past  15  years 
produced  the  »1. 750. 000  needed  for  the  li- 
brary. The  city,  with  a  triple-A  credit  rat- 
ing, could   hare  borrowed  t28  million 

The  only  other  large  clebt  la  $1  million 
owed  to  the  slate  f  r  part  of  tt>e  Civic  Cen- 
ter coeta. 

San  L,««ndro  avoids  what  Mayor  Ualtester 
calls  "enmeshment  •  in  Federal  projects 

■The  people  of  the  city  do  not  want  us 
running  to  WaahingtiMi  every  time  we  need 
something."  he  said  We  go  It  alone,  pay 
•  as  we  go.  and  try  to  split  up  the  big  biils 
80  we  can  pay  for  one  Improvement  before 
we  take  on  another 

Under  the  urban  renewal  program  we 
could  have  gotten  a  great  deal  of  money 
from  Washington  for  our  redevelopment 
project  in  the  middle  of  San  Leandro  But 
we  would  have  then  come  under  Federal 
control  We  don't  want  this.  We  raised 
the    $1    niUUon    we    needed    ourselves 

"I  am  not  opposed  to  Federal  money  for 
urban  development  lor  other,  more  needy 
cities.  We  Just  want  to  avoid  Federal  en- 
meshment here." 

The  city  haa  turned  down  all  Federal 
funds  available  through  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, redevelopment,  housing,  beautlflca- 
tlon.  land  and  water  conservatlo.i  programs 
A  412-mile  bayfront  recreation  area  Is  be- 
ing created  on  fllled  land  wllii  money  taken 
from  current  working  funds. 

In  two  to  tluee  years  San  Leandrans  will 
have  at  no  extra  costs  to  thcmseivec,  a  new 
18-hole  golf  course,  waterfront  drive,  scenic 
area.s.   picnic    parks   and    tennis   court.? 

These  Improvements  already  have  in- 
creased by  four  times  the  value  of  nearby 
private  property. 

Besides  the  auntial  tax  cutting,  McCIure 
said  discussions  have  often  been  held  on 
the  posslbUity  of  reducing  taxes  for  people 
who  Improve  their  property  rather  tlian  in- 
creasing taxes  for  those  who  Improve  their 
homes  and  property. 

This  would  be  a  novel  approach  to  taxing 
In  the  tJnJted  States  by  a  c'.tj  which  probably 
Is  the  tax-cutting  example  of  the  Nation. 


PART    1— UNUSUAL  "ARMY"   OF  IN- 
TERLOCKING CORPORATIONS  EN- 
GAGES IN  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 
Mr.    KUPFERMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  li-iclude  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  dilittent  and  InquirinR  efforts 
of  two  newspaijer  reporters,  what  on  its 
face  appears  passibly  to  be  another 
scandal  in  the  administration  of  the  war 
on  poverty  has  been  unearthed. 

The  reporters.  Bettc  Orslni  and  Jack 
Nease.  staff  members  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Times,  have  recently  concluded  a 
six-part  series  discussiiig  the  activities  of 
one  Thomas  P.  Hardeman,  and  a  num- 
ber of  poverty  progranis  he  either  heads 
up  or  in  which  he  is  involved  in  the  St. 
Petersbuig  area.  The  articles  have  been 
published  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

In  addition,  credit  should  also  be  given 
to  the  Largo  Sentinel,  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  Lart,'o,  Fla.,  which  has  also  been 
in  tire  forefront  in  uncovering  wrong- 
doing in  the  poverty  program  in  the  St 
Petersburg  area. 

The  Times'  articles  reveal  numerous 
activities  of  tlie  Hardeman  organization 
which  raise  many  questions  that  need  to 
be  answered.  Much  of  what  is  taking 
place  within  his  organizations  is 
shrouded  In  secrecy.  The  articles  indi- 
cate loose  bookkeeping  methods  and 
raise  a  serious  question  as  to  the  good 
faith  nature  of  tire  operations  between 
the  various  corporations  which  Harde- 
man has  formed. 

Following  these  articles.  I  called  upon 
the  Comptroller  General  of  tJie-  United 
States  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  Investigate  the 
activities  of  the  numerous  organisations 
in  which  Mr.  Hardeman  is  Involved.  It 
was  reported  on  Friday,  July  P.,  that  the 
OEO  has  made  ita  "investigation"  and 
foimd  no  wrongdoing.  Apparently  In 
order  to  present  a  more  favorable  public 
image,  OEO  has  recommended  changes 
which  will  make  Hardeman's  operations 
less  "vulnerable  to  crtticism. ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  many  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  Times'  articles,  the 
OEO  report  Is  nothing  less  than  aston- 
ishint,'.  Specifically,  the  articles  make 
the  following  points: 

First.  It  has  been  admitted  that  a 
lease  entered  into  by  the  Hardeman 
organization  violated  its  contract  with 
the  Federal  Government  by  not  obtain- 
ing prior  written  approval  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Second,  The  administration  of  the 
variou.'?  corporations  are  shrouded  in 
.secrecy  including  the  full  amounts  paid 
in  rent  to  another  corporation  headed  by 
a  friend  of  Hardeman. 

Third.  Involved    in    the    corporations 
with  Hardeman  Is  his  wife;  however,  the 
amount   of    salary    each    draw    Is    kept 
secret. 
Fotirth.  Records  have  been  removed. 


Fifth.  Interlocking  jwvcrty  corpora - 
lions  have  been  formed  although  all  are 
oi^erated  by  the  same  pei-sonnel. 

Sixth.  The  parties  refu.se  to  disclose 
the  names  of  the  true  owners  of  certain 
of  the  poverty  corporations. 

Seventh.  Twenty  thousand  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  of  funds  earmarked 
to  aid  migrant  farmworkers  is  being  u.sed 
to  rent  automobiles. 

Eighth.  In  one  instance,  a  photog- 
rapher hired  to  take  pictures  was  listed 
as  a  $75-a-day  consultant. 

Ninth.  A  petty  cash  fund  in  the 
amount  of  $1,798  was  bein'_'  maintained. 

Tenth.  Conflicts  exi.st  between  the 
various  corporations. 

Even  if.  as  the  OEO  reports,  there  is 
no  malfeasance  on  Hardeman's  part, 
these  Irregularities  certainly  come  below 
the  level  of  good  faith  and  sound  ad- 
ministration that  the  taxpayers  expect 
and  deserve  in  the  administration  of 
their  money. 

In  any  event,  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  has  assured  me  that  they 
will  make  a  thorough  investigation  which 
I  believe  Is  still  very  mtirh  warranted 

Following  Is  the  first  of  the  above  men- 
tioned series  of  articles  which  ai)pcared 
in  the  St.  Petei-sburg  Times.  Tomorrow, 
and  through  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
I  will  insert  the  balance  of  the  articles 
in  tWs  expo.sitivc  series: 
Unusual   "Abmt"   Encages   in   the  Wab   on 

POVFBTT — FnuST    OF    A    SERIES 

(  Bv  Bette  Orslni  and  Jack  Nease  of  the 
Times  Staff) 
Tlie  "war  on  poverty"  has  many  armies, 
but  perhaps  nowhere  In  the  country  Is  there 
'ine  quite  like  that   commanded  by  Thomas 
P    Hardeman  of  Treasure  Island 

Aided  by  a  Tampa  atiirney  and  a  profes- 
sional anti-poverty  fighter  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Hardeman  ha.s  put  tugether  a  complex 
of  interlocking  organlzallons  that  look  to  the 
day  they  will  some  day  be  spending  $8 
inllUon  or  more  a  year  In  federal  funds. 

So  far  expenditures  have  been  far  below 
that,  and  there  Is  some  evidence  that  several 
officials  in  the  OfTlco  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunliy  are  becoming  dlsenchsnted  with  the 
Hardeman  group  Others  give  him  w.arm 
support. 

Hardeman  himself  assumes  a  belligerent 
attitude  when  people  try  to  find  out  exactly 
what  Is  going  on  fiscally  In  the  federally- 
spoiisored  programs.  "That's  none  of  your 
business,"  he  tells  reporters  who  press  him 
for  financial  details. 

This  secrecy,  for  example.  Is  used  to  hide 
the  exact  amount  Hardeman  and  his  wife 
are  receiving  from  the  programs.  Last  fall 
they  drew  annual  salaries  totaling  $29,000 
plus  occasional  con.sultant  fees  from  federal 
funds,   but  their  present  salaries   are  secret 

Also  secret  is  the  full  amount  paid  In  rent 
to  a  corporation  headed  by  a  Tampa  attorney 
Hardeman  describes  as  a  friend  and  who  also 
Is  paid  consultant  fees  from  one  of  the  pov- 
erty programs. 

The  attorney.  Howard  Garrett,  says  the 
firm  is  owned  by  "friends  and  rlients"  who 
don't  want  to  be  Identihed.  The  firm  Is 
named  the  HAS.  Corp.  but  Garrett  says  he 
doesn't  know  what  the  liiitials  stand  for. 

Hardeman,  a  40-year-oId  former  minister 
and  professor  who  used  to  live  in  Tampa,  Is 
able  to  keep  such  details  secret  because  he 
contends  some  records  through  which  antl- 
povei-ty  funds  flow  are  "private." 

"You're  invading  things  that  are  not  your 
business,"       Hardeman     told     reporters     last 


week.  Access  to  some  records  was  gained 
only  after  hours  of  argtilng.  and  many  of 
liie  records  are  stUl  secret  after  two  weeks 
of  trying. 

Some  records  wersymoved  out  of  St.  Peters- 
burg Friday  night  rOne  woman  in  the  office 
slammed  the  door  on  an  Inquiring  photog- 
rapher. 

To  understand  the  antlpovcrty  complex 
Hiirdeman  has  established  it  Is  nece-ssary  to 
begin  with  the  Community  Service  Founda- 
tion (CSF),  a  philanthropic  organization 
founded  more  than  25  years  ago  by  WilUs  T. 
Spivey.  It  is  widely  respected  for  its  work 
with  poor  Negroes  in  the  Rldgecrest  slum 
area  south  of  Clearwater. 

Hardeman  Jointed  the  CSP  staff  four  years 
ago  and  now  runs  it  as  "vice  president  and 
deputy  director."  Spivey,  who  suffered  a 
stroke  last  fall,  has  become  less  active  in 
CSP  management  and  Is  out  of  the  state  for 
months  at  a  time. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  CSF  operated  entirely 
with  private  funds,  mostly  Splvey's,  but 
when  the  federal  government  began  its  war 
on  poverty  offlcials  sought  out  CSF  as  a  nat- 
ural ally. 

Working  with  the  Florida  Institute  of  Con- 
tinuing University  studies  (FICUS).  the 
foundation  helped  train  the  nation's  first 
group  of  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
(usually  called  VISTAS)  aiid  shared  tlie 
spotlight  when  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  came 
to  St.  Petersburg  In  March,  1965.  for  their 
graduation. 

When  FICUS  ran  Into  state  political  trou- 
bles CSF  took  over  and  moved  'VISTA  train- 
ing operations  to  Manatee  County.  Until 
last  week,  however,  headquarters  offices  were 
In   the  300  Building  in   St    Petersburg. 

At  first  CFS  trained  VISTAS  on  a  non- 
profit "cost  reimbursable"  basis,  receiving 
$96  000  last  July.  August  and   September. 

Then,  on  Oct  1.  CSF  began  training  the 
volunteers  under  a  new  contract.  It  provldee 
for  payment  of  $1,000  per  volunteer  for  a 
training  course  of  six  weeks  and  jjermits 
CSP  to  make  a  profit. 

Since  CSF  is  a  non-profit  corporation,  this 
money  could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  orga- 
nization as  profit.  It  Is  available,  hpwever, 
for  salaries,  bonuses,  and  equipment  pur- 
chases. 

Hardeman  estimates  CSP  has  received 
about  $220,000  under  this  new  VISTA  train- 
ing contract,  and  under  the  contract  It  can 
be  paid  as  much  a.s  $203,000  If  it  gets  enough 
volunteers  to  train 

Ou  at  least  one  occasion  CSP  has  awarded 
an  employe  a  bonus  from  CSP  funds,  but  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  If  this  is  a  usual  prac- 
tice. Hardeman  allowed  Inspection  of  the 
"cost  reimbursable"  VIST.\  records  but 
refused  to  allow  Inspection  of  accounts  un- 
der the  $l,000-per-tralnee  account 

CSP  VISTA  records  under  the  ciirrem  con- 
tract, he  says,  are  private  records  not  avail- 
able to  anyone  outside  the  foundation.  He 
allowed  InspecUon  of  the  other  VISTA  rec- 
ords only  after  five  days'  delay  ar.d  after  he 
and  an  aide  went  through  them  behind 
closed  doors 

The  available  records  show  Hardeman  was 
paying  himself  $15,000  a  year  under  the 
VISTA  training  program  and  paying  his 
wife — a  former  school  teacher — $14,000  a 
yeaj  from  the  saniu  pri^grajn  last  fall. 

Last  week  he  said  present  salaries  are  "not 
more"  than  this  but  refused  further  com- 
ment on  the  subject.  He  also  said  he  has 
not  'paid  himself  any  consulting  fees  since 
an  OEO  bulletin  came  otit  last  March  for- 
bidding this. 

AnoUier  anti-poverty  organisation  In  the 
H.irdeman  complex  has  its  roots  in  a  grant 
awarded  CSP  last  summer.  This  grant,  for 
$G26,410,  was  to  finance  work  with  migrant 
farm  workers  In  Florida. 


Since  the  migrant  program  would  make 
tise  of  the  volunt^-ers  of  the  VIST.\  program 
after  tijey  were  trained,  the  two  programs 
appeared  to  fit  together  nicely.  The  contract 
was  awarded  in  AprU  and  the  program  began 
In  July. 

A  month  later  Hardeman  asked  the  OEO  t-o 
transfer  the  money  to  a  new  group,  the  Com- 
munity Action  Fund  (CAF) . 

-A  more  apt  name  would  have  been  the 
"Hardeman  Foundation"  since  it  was  com- 
poaed  entirely  of  Hardeman's  employes  and 
friends. 

Hardeman  was  and  Is  president.  Jack 
Mansfield,  a  sometime  $75-a-day  coiasultant 
to  OEO  who  works  for  Hardeman  on  the 
CSP   payroll,    la    vice   president. 

Garrett,  the  Tampa  attorney  sometimes  re- 
tained as  a  consultant  to  lecture  VIST.^  vol- 
unteers on  legal  problems.  Is  secretary-treas- 
urer. Other  trustees  were  Fran  Sutcllff,  who 
later  became  a  $12,000  a  year  regional  direc- 
tor for  CAP.  and  .^1  Gusk'.n.  who  received 
$15,000  a  year  as  head  of  the  migrant  pro- 
gram until  he  and  Hardeman  became  em- 
broiled in  heated  disputes. 

Later  OEO  policy  forced  Mrs.  Sutcllff  and 
Guskin  to  drop  from  the  board,  but  Harde- 
man and  Mansfield  could  remain  since  their 
salaries  were  paid  from  the  CSP  VISTA  pay- 
roll. Neither  Spivey  nor  his  wife  were  made 
members  of  the  new  board. 

Hardeman  says  CAP  was  formed  because 
OEO  director  Sargent  Shrlver  was  opposed 
to  "family"  foundations  such  as  CSP  running 
anti-poverty  programs. 

Herbert  J  Kramer,  director  of  public  af- 
fairs for  OEO,  denies  that  this  Is  Shriver's 
policy. 

According  to  correspondence  furnished  by 
the  OEO.  Hajdeman  requested  the  fund 
transfer  from  CSF  In  his  capacity  as  vice 
president  and  deputy  director.  Spivey  said 
he  didn't  request  the  transfer  but  was  "told" 
about  it. 

The  request  from  CAF  to  receive  the  CSF 
funds  was  made  not  by  Hardeman,  the  CAF 
president,  but  by  Garrett,  acting  as  secretary 
treastirer. 

Asked  about  the  situation,  Hardeman  pro- 
duced a  letter  he  wrote  Noel  Klore*?  director 
of  tlie  OEO  migrant  and  Indian  division, 
saying  KJores  had  suggested   Uie  switch, 

Klores  yesterday  confirmed  this,  saying  he 
felt  a  new  organization  would  be  "more 
representative"  than  a  private  foundation 
controlled  by  people  who  donated  private 
funds. 

He  said  Shrlver  had  no  policy  against 
family  foundations  but  said:  "Private  foun- 
dations are  filled  with  all  sort^  of  problems." 
Klores  also  said  he  thought  at  least  one 
member  of  the  board  was  a  migrant  worker. 
The  name  he  mentioned,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Mae 
Walker,  was  not  listed  by  Hardeman  as  a 
director  last  week  and  does  not  show  up  on 
the  secretary  of  state's  records  of  original 
directors. 

Hardeman  said  he  is  busy  expanding  mem- 
bership of  the  CAF  board,  and  said  three 
new  memtjers  have  been  added  within  the 
past  month.  He  listed  these  as  Ray  Houston, 
executive  director  of  the  Community  Wel- 
fare Council;  Jack  Ross,  assistant  professor 
of  sociology  at  the  University  of  South 
Florida:  and  Ben  Pratlcelli  executive  director 
of  the  Florida  Cliristian  Migrant  Ministry. 
But  for  nearly  a  year  CAF  was  run  entirely 
by  HiLTdeman.  Mansfield  and  Garrett. 

Last  mouth  a  new  ,group,  Migrant  Legal 
Services,  was  formed  to  handle  a  $806,000 
US  grant  to  provide  legal  help  to  migrants. 
Orlelnal  officers  were  Garrett,  president: 
Hardeman,  vice  preeident:  and  Mansfield, 
secretary- treas  urer 

Since  then  the  board  ha.'  been  expanded 
With  Garrett  moving  up  to  chairmau  of  the 
board,  Mansf.eld  to  president,  and  Hardeman 
becoming   a   regular    board    member. 
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Tabulation  of  grants,  contracts  to  date  m 
CAF-CFS  operation 


rommunlty  action  fund  migrant 
pniffram.  _  - 

Commimlty  uctlon  fund  migrunt 
le?i»l  wrviws   - 

Coniimiiiity  action  fund  migrant 
VISTA  ciinlerpnce 

Conimiiiiiiy  wrvire  (oandation 
VISTA  trsUnin*     

TostJi  inoiirretl  in  V13TA 
ti^lnlnc  throuKb: 

July  27,  196.'^ »27!W.?8 

July  2HIO  Aug  24  ..  15.919.56 
AUK  25  to  Sept.  30.  .  3e,32U.31 
Oct.  1  to  24 17,066.41 


1965-66        19»V-17 


tll2r>,  410.  00 

4,000.38 
<  316. 638.  90 


Total 

Grand  total. 


M.«36.fiO 


MIO,  708 
806,  »9 


(») 


947,945.88    1,41«.»07 
2, 364, 752.  88 


I  Estimated  total,  "incc  rcof.rds  b«'yond  Oct  24.  ISflS 
nut  oiH-n  to  insp<wiiiin  Esumni>"  mude  on  ba.'is  of  state- 
ments by  Dlroctor  1  hdiiui  P  Hurdeinan  that  wmie 
r220.(100  twyond  the  $9«,«35  .SO  ha-*  tK-en  paid  under  the 
pn^sent  fixed  foe  contrail  nf  »l,iX«i  per  trainee.  Training 
cycle  tor  each  volunt<'er  is  fi  wc-ks 

'  Contracts  not  yet  iieK->ti.iifd  (or  ihL'  period. 


REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO  SOUTHEA/3T 
ASIA  BY  SOME  MEMBERS  OF  CO^^- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Unaer 
previous  orders  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  MtniPi'Y], 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  approval  of  President 
Johnson  and  with  your  approval,  the 
following  Members  of  Congress  jour- 
neyed to  the  Southeast  Asia  area  to  In- 
vestigate the  U.S.  military,  economic, 
and  pohtical  commitments: 

Representative  John  M.  Murphy, 
Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Representative  John  J.  Gillksaw, 
Democrat,  of  Ohio 

Representative  Tend  Roncalio,  Demo- 
crat, 01  Wyoming. 

Representative  Thomas  C.  McQrath, 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey 

Representative  James  C.  Corman, 
Democrat,  of  California. 

Representative  William  D.  Hathaway, 
Democrat,  of  Maine 

Representative  Edward  J.  Gurney, 
Republican,  of  Florida. 

Representative  Tim  L  Carter,  Repub- 
lican, of  Kentucky. 

Representative  Roman  C.  Ptjcinski, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

Representative  Basil  L.  Whitener, 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina. 

Representative  Gale  Schisler,  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois. 

Rtpresentative  Robert  B.  Duncan, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon. 

Representative  Hastings  Keith.  Re- 
publican, of  Massachusetts. 

Representative  John  B.  Anderson. 
Republican,  of  Illinois. 

The  Members  represented  virtually 
every  section  of  our  country,  both  polit- 
ical parties,  and  are  decorated  combat 
veteran*  of  World  War  II  and  the  Ko- 
rean war.  We  departed  Washington. 
D.C..  on  Saturday.  July  2.  and  returned 
late  last  night,  Monday.  July  11;  upon 
our  return  we  went  directly  to  the  White 
House  and  reported  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  In  the  C  ibi- 
net  Room.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  prov:ded 
our  transportation  and  coordinated  our 


itineraries  at  the  different  countries  we 
visited.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  the  very  efiQ- 
clent  and  professional  assistance  ren- 
dered by  Maj.  Gen.  Lawrence  S.  Light- 
ner.  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  Col  John  M. 
Chapman,  U.S.  Air  Force,  throughout  the 
entire  tour. 

Prior  to  our  departure  during  the  week 
June  27^uly  2  we  were  briefed  at  sepa- 
rate times  by  the  Defense  Department, 
the  State  Department,  and  by  our  AID 
officials  in  Washington.  We  departed 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  at  6  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  July  2,  and  arrived  at  Hickam 
Air  Force  Base,  Hawaii,  shortly  after 
midnight.  We  met  with  the  acting  com- 
mander in  chief  of  our  Pacific  Forces,  Lt. 
Gen.  Paul  S.  Emrlck,  U.S.  Air  Force — 
Admiral  Sharp  was  in  the  Eastern  Pa- 
cific at  the  time — Gen.  John  K.  Waters, 
commander  in  chief,  U.S.  Army.  Pacific; 
Gen.  Hunter  Harris.  Jr.,  commander  In 
chief,  U.S.  Air  Force.  Pacific:  and  Adm. 
Roy  L.  Johnson,  commander  in  chief, 
U.S.  Navy.  Pacific,  and  their  respective 
staffs.  These  senior  U.S.  commanders 
conferred  with  us  for  about  4  hours  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  constitution,  dis- 
position, mission,  and  operations  of  the 
U.S.  Forces  in  the  Pacific. 

The  emphasis  was  placed  on  southeast 
Asia  and  concentrated  on  the  activities 
in  South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam,  Laos. 
Cambodia,  and  Thailand.  The  interrela- 
tionship of  all  of  these  countries  was 
stressed  politically  as  they  related  to  ter- 
rain, culture,  and  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic factors.  It  was  clearly  pointed 
out  at  this  conference  that  the  control 
and  direction  of  subversive  forces  acting 
not  only  in  South  Vietnam  but  In  Laos 
and  Thailand  as  well  were  centered  in 
Hanoi. 

There  were  no  illusions  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  or  the  Laotians  or  their 
guerrilla  activities  were  Independent  na- 
tionalist movements.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
subversion  of  this  entire  area  is  the 
working  of  the  Communist-controlled 
government  at  Hanoi.  After  these  brief- 
ings we  toured  the  Pearl  Harbor  naval 
and  port  complex,  and  departed  early 
on  July  4  for  Clark  Air  Force  Base  in 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

At  Clark  we  were  met  by  Lt.  Gen. 
James  W.  Wilson,  commander  of  the 
13th  Air  Force.  After  a  tour  of  our  sup- 
ply and  logistical  areas,  as  well  as  the 
Air  Force  Material  and  Tactical  Aircraft, 
we  went  to  the  Clark  Air  Force  Base 
Hospital,  which  is  the  air  evacuation  hos- 
pital for  all  of  our  Asian  forces. 

This  hospital  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete medical  complexes  I  have  ever  in- 
spected. Col.  William  Hernqulst.  a  most 
qualified  surgeon  and  administrator,  per- 
sonally conducted  us  through  the  operat- 
ing and  recovery  areas  and  described 
in  detail  the  operations  of  his  air  evac- 
uation and  treatment  facilities.  The 
ability  to  move  a  wounded  soldier  from 
the  battlefield  to  this  hospital  in  5  hours 
was  clearly  an  Indicator  of  the  top  eflQ- 
clency  of  our  battlefront  and  medical 
concepts  of  today.  In  effect,  Instead  of 
trying  to  bring  the  hospital  to  the  front 
lines,  we  bring  the  frontline  wounded  to 
the  hospital  in  a  matter  of  hours.  Never 
In   our   history  have   we   provided   such 


complete  medical  care  and  treatment  to 
our  soldiers.  The  attitude  and  morale 
of  the  men  at  Clark  made  me  proud  of 
our  American  fighting  men. 

Without  exception,  the  men  I  spoke 
with  were  fully  confident  of  our  inevita- 
ble victory  In  Vietnam  and  more  impor- 
tant, they  were  fully  aware  of  the  reason 
for  fighting  In  this  faraway  country. 

We  departed  Clark  at  about  6  p.m.  and 
headed  for  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airbase  in 
Saigon  and  arrived  on  Tuesday  evening. 
July  5.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
met  us  at  the  airport  and  welcomed  us 
to  South  Vietnam.  We  had  a  very  short 
Fourth  of  July  having  crossed  the  inter- 
national date  line  shortly  after  we  de- 
parted Hawaii. 

Early  Wednesday  morning  we  met 
with  Ambassador  Lodge  at  the  American 
Em ^^ assy  and  received  a  comprehensive 
detailed  analysis  of  the  situation  from 
the  Ambassador.  He  pointed  out  that  we 
were  beginning  to  achieve  a  military- 
victory  but  that  in  this  era  of  "modern" 
war.  a  total  victory  would  iiave  to  be  ac- 
companied by  an  economic  and  political 
victory  as  well.  The  Ambassadoi 
stressed  that  the  Ky  regime  had  been  the 
longest  continuous  government  in  the 
country  since  the  Diem  era.  Ky  wa.s 
now  in  his  second  year  as  Premier  and 
had  stabilized  the  Vietnam  Government 

The  Vietnam  Government  with  the 
advice  and  the  assistance  of  the  allied 
forces  had  instituted  social,  economic, 
political,  and  administrative  reform.s 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

Under  the  revolutionary  development 
program,  it  was  evident  that  the  people 
were  making  impressive  strides  toward 
complete  stabihty.  Facts  related  by  the 
Ambassador  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
Hanoi  direction  and  conduct  of  the  main 
force  Vietcong  units  and  North  Viet- 
namese units  in  the  country.  The  South 
Vietnamese  never  were  the  least  bit  at- 
tracted to  communism  and  have  been 
resisting  this  aggression  for  20  years. 

According  to  the  Ambassador's  esti- 
mates the  Vietcong  have  about  24  per- 
cent of  the  population  under  their  domi- 
nation while  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Government  has  secured  about  54  per- 
cent of  the  population.  Living  in  a  sort 
of  twilight  zone  are  22  percent  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  A  cursory 
examination  of  Vietcong  tactics  reveals 
tliat  more  than  10.000  Vietnam  civilian.^ 
have  been  killed  by  the  Vietcong  In  their 
wholesale  terrorist  tactics  to  Intimidate 
the  country  into  submission. 

In  May  of  1966.  the  lives  of  115  officials 
were  added  to  this  list,  many  of  them 
schoolteachers  and  hamlet  leaders  who 
were  valiantly  trying  to  educate  and  lead 
their  people  in  a  democratic  life.  The 
fourth  dimension  of  this  war  was  clearly 
portrayed  by  the  Ambassador  when  he 
remarked  tliat  we  are  not  only  flghtlns 
a  war.  but  we  are  trying  to  build  a  peo- 
ple's confidence  in  themselves  and  to 
win  an  economic  struggle  as  well. 
Our  Army  can  catch  the  whales — 

He  said — 
but  the  terror  fish  requires  a  finer  mesh  to 
our  net  of  tactics. 

Proceeding   to  the  ix)litical  situation, 
the  Ambassttdor  stated,  and  later  in  the 


day  Premier  Ky  confirmed,  the  Intention 
of  the  Vietnam  Government  to  have  the 
September  11  elections  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention.  This  election  will  be 
the  second  In  Vietnam  history  and  once 
tlie  convention  draws  its  constitution, 
the  people  will  then  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  participating  In  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  It  must  be  stated,  however, 
that  the  Army  in  South  Vietnam  has 
been  the  nationbuilder  in  a  land  which 
was  dedicated  to  people  in  a  .small  fam- 
ily concept  Instead  of  a  nation  a.s  we 
know  it.  The  Buddhist  Institute  headed 
by  TTilch  Tam  Chow  hi\s  agreed  tliat 
their  election  law  is  a  pood  election  law 
and  this  action  confirms  the  fact  that 
the  much  publicized  Buddhist  uprising 
and  demonstration  repre.sented  only  a 
small  minority  of  Buddhist  thought.  Al- 
though there  have  been  demonstrations 
against  the  government  by  different  fac- 
tions, at  no  time  has  any  of  these  factions 
evidenced  a  pro-Communist  line  of 
philosophy.  F^irthe^  at  no  time  has  any 
minor  or  significant  political  figure  or 
leader  In  Soutii  Vietnam  defected  to  the 
Communist  side. 

Ambassador  Porter  charped  with  Uie 
economic  development  of  Vietnam  de- 
scribed his  efforts  in  workmg  with  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

At  nil  times  the  junta  shows  cohesion  and 
wllllngnesa  to  take  advice  from  the  U.S.  to 
work  in  three  areas  simultaneously,  namely 
to  run  the  war  against  the  Vietcong.  to  re- 
structure the  country,  and  to  Institute  an 
electoral  system. 

He  stated  that  more  and  more  people 
are  feeling  that  their  Groveniment  is 
worthwhile  and  not  ju.st  a  tax  collector. 
The  pacification  program  which  is  now 
operating  in  areas  already  swept  by  the 
Army  consists  of  political  action  teams 
which  go  into  the  hamlets  and  villages  to 
create  peoples  action  elements  to  struc- 
ture and  stabilize  the  local  governments. 
This  ambitious  program  envisions  25.000 
men  F>er  year  in  59-man  teams  per  ham- 
let BOing  to  40.000  men  per  year  in  1967 
with  the  express  mission  of  restoring 
economic  and  political  life  to  areas  for- 
merly terrorized  by  the  Vietcong. 

Charles  Mann,  the  U.S.  AID  Director, 
described  in  detail  the  assistance  ren- 
dered to  the  South  Vietnam  Government. 
This  program  is  the  most  complex  ever 
undertaken  by  the  United  States.  This 
year  alone,  this  amount.s  to  $650  mil- 
lion— part  of  a  total  of  $2'2  billion  since 
1955  The  842  Americans  in  this  AID 
program  are  dedicated  to  working  with 
the  Royal  Vietnam  Government  on  ac- 
tivities to  support  and  strengthen  their 
Government  and  to  reestablish  the  fiber 
and  fabric  of  government. 

These  activities  are  in  the  fields  of 
police,  public  works,  with  the  emphasi.s 
on  port  development,  road  construction, 
rural  electrification,  city  ix)werplants. 
and  provincial  electrification.  In  field 
operations  over  2.800  projects  have  been 
undertaken  on  the  local  level.  In  the 
field  of  public  health  the  total  of  1.000 
indigenous  medical  doctors  wlilch  must 
serve  a  population  of  16  million  people 
are  augmented  by  33  medical  health 
teams  in  the  country  at  present  with  20 
of  tliese  teams  t>eing  U.S.  militars'  per- 
sonnel.   The  Republic  of  China  Govern- 


ment has  sent  medical  teams  to  help. 
Tins  area  of  public  health  needs  greater 
emphasis. 

Preventive  health  with  a  program  to 
conquer  malaria  and  other  diseases  as 
well  as  the  communicable  disease  prob- 
lem are  also  being  attacked  by  medical 
teams.  Thi.s  is  part  of  a  worldwide  medi- 
cal assistance  program  titled  Project 
Vietnam." 

Refugee  coordination  is  most  vital  to 
insure  proi>er  disposition  of  1  million  ref- 
ugees in  the  last  year  alone.  One-half 
million  are  still  in  temporary  shelters. 
Fifteen  international  voluntary  agencies 
are  helping  this  refugee  program.  Tlie 
International  Red  Cross  as  well  as  West 
Gei-many  and  New  Zealand  are  partici- 
patine  in  this  program  to  aid  the  40.000 
to  50.000  new  refugees  per  month. 

The  agriculture  program  is  aided  by 
a  200-man  American  staff.  Key  problems 
they  are  solving  are  the  land  reform 
pixiK ranis  to  insure  land  tenure  con- 
tracl.s.  pioi^er  land  and  crop  pricing,  and 
farmer  services  to  foster  cooperative  de- 
velopmeni.s  and  farm  credits. 

Ttie  police  program  lias  5.000  men  cur- 
rently in  training.  The  \'ery  .simple  op- 
eration of  maintaining  checkpoints  to 
apprehend  smugglers.  Vietcong  infiltra- 
tion, and  other  .subversives  will  be 
expanded. 

Education  is  of  course  basic  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  country  as  pointed  out 
earlier,  teachers  are  a  target  of  the  Viet- 
cong terrorist  activities  but  nonetheles.s 
the  hamlet  school  program  has  seen 
6,000  classrooms  completed  with  2,000 
having  been  constructed  through  a  self- 
help  program.  Seven  million  textbooks 
have  been  printed  and  14  million  are 
programed  by  1968.  The.se  texts  were 
written  by  Vietnamese  teachers.  Sec- 
ondary school  education  is  being  em- 
phasized and  teacher  training  is  a  nec- 
essar>'  part  of  their  program.  Over  5.000 
have  been  trained  to  participate.  In  the 
vocational  education  field.  20  rural  trade 
schools  have  been  prosjramed  with  7 
already  completed.  Five  technical  in- 
stitutions to  teach  1.000  students  are 
completed. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland  conducted  a  de- 
tailed briefing  on  the  mission  and  oper- 
ation of  MAC\' — Military  A.ssistance 
Command  Vietnam  Our  participating 
allies  under  his  command  are  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  Au.stralia,  New  Zealand, 
Republic  of  China.  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Thailand. 

General  Westmoreland  traced  the  es- 
calation of  the  war  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. In  1961  they  used  battahon 
strength  organizations.  By  1963.  six 
regiments  of  Vietcong  were  identified  in 
the  field.  By  1965.  14  Vietcong  regiments 
and  9  North  Vietnam  Army  regiments 
were  identified.  Today  13  Vietcong  and 
14  North  Vietnam  Army  regiments,  co- 
ordinated by  5  divi.sion  headquarters  are 
operating  again.st  the  South  Vietnam 
Government  and  Allied  forces. 

The  effects  of  allied  military  opera- 
tions again.st  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnam  Armies  was  a  source  of  pride  to 
everyone.  The  cumulative  effects  of  US, 
Air  Force,  naval  carrier-based  aircraft. 
B-52  bomber  unit.s,  naval  gunfire,  and 
the  U.S.  combined  Army  operation  in  the 


field,  completely  reversed  the  course  of 
the  war. 

The    problem    of    winning    the   peace 

must,  however,  be  carried  on  simultane- 
ously. The  Vietcong  terrorists  are  oper- 
ating in  the  43  Provinces  235  districts, 
2.558  villages,  and  13.211  hamlet*  of  this  . 
country'.  To  drive  this  subversive  ter- 
rorist organization  out  of  this  giassroot 
area  is  going  to  take  a  lone  time  and 
very  stronp  effective  action  by  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  Government  The 
answer  is  the  revolutionary  development 
program  which  I  referred  to  earlier 

On  Wednesday  I  departed  Tan  Son 
Nhut  Airfield — the  main  airport  at 
Saigon — which  is  busier  than  Wa-shing- 
ton  National  and  Kennedy  Airports  com- 
bined, and  flew  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay  about 
250  miles  north  of  Saigon  where  the 
second  larecst  port  is  located.  We  have 
enlarged  the  unloading  capacity  here 
from  about  1,000  short  tons  daily  to  8,000 
short  tons  daily.  We  have  also  estab- 
lished a  bulk  oil  terminal.  The  logistical 
problems  appear  to  be  solved  although 
there  is  a  wait  for  some  dry  cargo  ships  in 
unloading  Much  lichterace  is  used  for 
di.scharging  ocean  vessels,  unloading  in 
.some  ca:-es  i.s  done  on  a  selective  basis. 
This  port  will  be  a  $300  million  facility 
when  completed  and  will  be  a  big  asset 
to  the  economy  of  the  country  when  the 
war  is  over. 

In  the  bay  were  two  power  ships  for 
electricity,  an  ammo  storage  ship,  air- 
craft ordnance  maintenance  ship.  Four 
dry  cargo  ships  .verc  being  unloaded  and 
four  were  waiting  for  t>erths.  All  in  all 
this  is  a  very  huge  but  efficient  port  oper- 
ation. The  Cam  Ranh  Bay  Airfield  Is  an 
example  of  an  "Instant  airfield";  90  F-4 
fighters  and  90  large  cargo  transporters 
move  in  and  out  daily. 

The  runway  is  aluminimi  and  they 
have  the  usual  aviation  facilities.  Com- 
bat sorties  were  taking  off  and  landing 
every  few  minutes.  Pilots  fly  about  200 
missions  during  theli-  11 -month  tour. 
They  Ui-ually  operate  In  the  same  area 
and  consequently  are  experts  on  the 
terrain. 

We  flew  to  Que  Nhon  In  an  Aimy  Cari- 
bou aircraft,  a  two-engine  small  cargo 
type,  and  visited  tlie  ROK  Capital  Di- 
vision. We  received  an  honor  guard 
which  was  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
South  Koreans  are  really  a  model  unit. 
Tliey  have  adapted  to  the  couiiU-y  com- 
pletely and  have  formed  a  personal  bond 
wiLli  the  South  Vietnamese.  Tliey  have 
been  mast  effective  in  combat  operations. 

Twenty-four  tiiousand  troops  are  in 
Vieuiam  now  and  by  November  1  tliey 
will  add  anoUier  division  which  will 
bring  Uieir  force  to  48,000-plu.s  They 
have  been  very  effective  In  civil  action 
programs.  Many  of  their  soldiers  are 
farm  boys  and  have  greatly  assisted  the 
Vieuiamese   in   improving    productivity. 

We  flew  to  An  Khe  in  the  Interior,  to 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division.  This  Is  our 
air  mobile  assault  division.  We  observed 
several  air  strikes  which  were  in  process 
along  otir  route  of  uavel.  Tliis  di\'ision 
actually  has  units  in  combat  over  a  300- 
mile  area  and  can  still  support  itself  be- 
cause of  its  great  mohihty.  The  "Air 
CaV  were  experiencing  difficulty  in  try- 
ing to  make  contact  with  the  Vietcong. 
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The  Vletcong  seemed  reluctant  to  cl)se 
with  U.S.  units  and  more  Interested  In 
attacking  Republic  of  Vietnam  Arny 
units. 

Prom  here  we  flew  to  the  1st  Brigude 
of  the  101st  Alrborae  Division  at  Datto, 
about  18  miles  from  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der This  was  the  unit  which  was  in- 
volved In  the  heavy  action  during  which 
Capt.  William  Carpenter  had  called  .he 
air  strikes  in  on  top  of  his  unit.  Cir- 
penter  described  this  action  as  necess4iry 
because  the  Vletcong  were  15  yards  frnn 
his  men  hidden  in  the  bamboo  under- 
growth. The  101st  are  astride  a  m.iln 
infiltration  route  and  consequently  in 
action  all  the  time.  The  area  Is  in- 
habited by  the  Montagnard — mountiiin 
people.  A  very  primitive  people,  t.he 
men  were  in  loin  cloths  and  the  wonr.en 
are  bare  breasted  Obviously,  the 
coastal  areas  are  rich  and  the  target  of 
the  Communist  action.  We  returned 
to  Saigon  via  the  Pleiku  Airfield,  about  a 
400-mile  trip.  The  strongest  impress  on 
of  the  day  was  our  base  development  and 
use  of  air  and  mobility  of  our  un  ts. 
These  three  dimensions  of  the  war  .ire 
going  well.  The  fourth  we  are  obviously 
goltig  to  have  to  concentrate  on,  and  ti  at 
is  to  restore  confidence  in  the  mind^  of 
the  Vietnamese  people — confidence  In 
themselves  and  their  Government. 

Every  day  this  is  proceeding  effectively 
and  it  is  evidenced  by  more  schools  under 
construction,  more  commerce  on  the 
roads,  and  more  importantly  by  defec- 
tors from  the  other  .side. 

On  Thursday  we  departed  Tan  Son 
Nhut  Alrbase.  We  boarded  a  Navy 
two-engine  eight-.seat  plane,  a  C-IA 
"Trader  ■  and  headed  for  the  U.S.  Air- 
craft carrier  Intrepid  which  is  on  duty 
In  the  South  China  Sea.  The  landing 
was  a  real  thrill  We  came  In  with  the 
carrier  doing  about  30  knots,  the  tail 
hook  caught  the  first  arresting  cable  and 
we  were  stopped  In  about  100  feet. 
Capt.  Vlnce  Macri,  the  captain,  briefed 
us  as  to  his  mission  and  then  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Inspect  this  23-year-old  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II.  Pacific  action. 
This  carrier  incidentally  was  the  last  one 
to  be  refitted  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

The  Intrepid  has  32  A-4  jet  fighter 
aircraft  and  24  A-1  propeller  fighter, 
dive-t)omber-type  aircraft.  She  launches 
and  receives  back  10  planes  e\ery 
hour.  The  launch  is  by  steam  catapult 
and  one  plane  goes  off  every  30  seconds. 
I  spoke  with  the  returning  pilots  in  the 
readyroom  and  they  told  me  that  their 
armament  of  rockets,  machineguns, 
napalm,  and  500  to  2.000  pound  bombs 
are  very  effective  against  the  Vletcong 
units.  Pilots  know  the  terrain  Inti- 
mately and  they  felt  they  were  effec- 
tively supporting  the  ground  combat 
elements. 

The  Intrepid  launches  90  strikes  per 
day.  about  the  same  as  the  12th  Fighter 
Wing  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  airfield  that  I 
described  earlier.  The  carrier  is  In 
every  respect  a  floating,  mobile,  alrbase. 
We  flew  from  the  Intrepid  to  our  II  P 
PORCEV  Headquarters  at  Long  BInh 
and  were  briefed  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Jonathan 
O.  Seaman,  the  commander.  He  com- 
mands the  southern  Uj8.  Forces  which 


includes  the  Saigon  area  and  runs  to  the 
Cambodian  border. 

He  has  Vietnamese  as  well  as  United 
States.  Australian,  and  New  Zealand 
forces  under  his  command.  He  Is  very 
confident  of  our  efforts  and  showed 
graphically  on  his  situation  maps  the 
definite  turn  to  our  side  that  the  war  has 
teken.  We  traveled  to  the  III  Corps 
Headquarters  of  the  Royal  Vietnamese 
Army  and  were  briefed  by  the  deputy 
commander.  General  Tlnch,  and  then 
visited  the  25th  Royal  Vietnamese  Divi- 
sion. The  Viet  soldier  Impressed  me  with 
his  toughness  and  firm  purpose. 

They  have  been  fighting  for  20  years 
and  want  to  end  this  war  as  quickly  as 
possible.  They  showed  some  very  re- 
vealing tonnages  of  rice  and  other  sup- 
plies captured  from  the  Vletcong.  They 
now  control  the  rice-producing  areas  and 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Vletcong  are  hard 
pressed  in  the  productive  areas  of  the 
country. 

Traveling  by  helicopter  now,  we  went 
to  Cu  Chi,  headquarters  of  thfiJUrS.  25th 
Infantry  Division — a  real  operation, 
Maj.  Gen.  Fred  Weyand,  commander. 
His  base  camp  is  right  on  top  of  the  town 
that  was  the  main  Vletcong  headquar- 
ters. It  took  a  tough  fight  to  drive  the 
Vletcong  away,  but  he  now  controls  and 
secures  the  entire  north  flank  of  the 
Saigon  corridor. 

Using  B-52  strikes,  armored  artillery, 
and  our  vastly  superior  firepower,  the 
Vletcong  Ls  forced  to  break  contact  when 
they  engage  U.S.  forces.  The  problem, 
as  usual  in  this  area,  is  to  restore  confi- 
dence to  the  local  village  and  hamlet 
people.  Confidence  in  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Vietnamese  Armies  to 
report  the  Vietcong  terrorists  in  the  vil- 
lages so  that  action  can  be  brought  to 
bear  against  the  terrorists.  This  is  be- 
ing done  on  an  increasing  basis. 

On  Saturday  we  traveled  by  Army 
Caribou  aircraft  to  the  5th  Special 
Forces  Group  Detachment  at  Phuoc 
Long  Province.  A  very  fertile  valley  due 
to  the  Song  Be  River  which  fiows 
through  the  Province.  The  special  forces 
work  closely  with  the  provincial  police 
and  the  revolutionary  force  units  to 
pacify  the  area  of  68,000  population. 

About  one-half  are  under  control  of 
the  Vletcong.  No  production  has  been 
forthcoming  from  a  large  rubber  planta- 
tion In  the  Province.  The  provincial 
chief  hopes  to  resume  production  in  the 
near  future.  That  afternoon  we  went  to 
the  1st  Logistical  Command  Installation 
In  Saigon  and  toured  the  port,  pier,  ware- 
house, and  distribution  facilities  with 
Maj.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Eifler. 

The  port  congestion  of  Saigon  has 
been  relieved  both  here  and  at  Cam  Ranh 
Bay.  A  port  authority  under  the  con- 
tract of  the  Vietnamese  Army  will  co- 
ordinate all  logistical  movements  both 
civilian  and  military  in  the  near  future. 
It  was  evident  that  our  logistical  base 
has  been  carefully  and  soundly  com- 
pleted and  is  efficiently  supplying  the 
needs  of  our  military  and  economic 
operation.  For  example,  of  97,296  items 
on  requisition  for  7  days,  83,539  had  been 
filled;  95  percent  of  aircraft  requisitions 
were  filled. 


We  depart<'d  Vietnam  and  arrived  in 
Dong  Muang  Alrbase,  Bangkok  at  6  p.m. 
on  Saturday  night  and  were  met  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Richard  G.  StUwell,  commander, 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand, Thailand.  We  proceeded  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy  and  were  briefed  by  the 
Charge  d'Aff aires  and  Genera!  StUwell 
The  U.S.  concern  for  the  development  of 
Thailand  can  be  readily  understood  by 
analyzing  the  past  development  at  Sat- 
tahip  which  in  effect  Is  the  creation  of  a 
new  port  city  to  meet  the  Increased  eco- 
nomic development  of  this  entire  country 
of  31  million  people.  New  highway.s. 
railroads,  pipelines,  and  airfields  are 
proceeding  with  increased  American  em- 
phasis. There  is  a  real  threat  in  thf 
northeastern  areas  of  this  country  aloni^ 
the  Laotian  and  Cambodian  frontleis. 
Hanoi-trained  terrorists  are  employini; 
the  same  terror  tactics  of  ruthless  mur- 
der and  Intimidation  of  town  people  a.s 
in  Vietnam.  The  Thai  Government  i.^ 
meeting  this  threat  with  American  as- 
sistance and  advice. 

We  departed  Bangkok  Sunday  after- 
noon for  Taipei  on  Taiwan  arriving  n.\ 
7  p.m.  We  met  with  Ambassador  Walter 
P.  McConaughy  and  Vice  Adm  William  E 
Gentner  on  Monday  morning  and  weie 
briefed  on  the  military,  economic,  and 
political  situations.  Our  AID  program 
has  been  such  a  success  here  that  we  are 
phasing  out  our  program  and  the  For- 
mosans  will  be  completely  on  their  own. 
The  threat  of  Red  China  is  always  pres- 
ent. Numerous  clashes  at  sea  and  In  tlie 
air  occur  in  the  straits  between  tlif 
mainland  and  Formosa.  At  10  a.m.  we 
met  with  the  Vice  President.  C.  K.  Yc:i 
and  then  had  an  hour  conference  wit.h 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  expressed  his  admi- 
ration for  the  U.S.  role  in  southeast  Asia, 
stating  we  were  there  in  the  nick  of  time. 
He  felt  that  a  negotiation  would  have  to 
take  place  in  Vietnam  before  any  powers 
would  withdraw  their  armies.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  problems  on  the 
mainland  would  prevent  any  Chinese  in- 
volvement at  this  time.  His  country  i.s  a 
model  for  the  free  enterprise  system  ir. 
Asia.  Booming  industry,  agriculture,  an(i 
educational  systems  were  evident  from 
observing  the  people  on  the  streets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  President 
Johivson's  policy  In  Vietnam  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  continuance  of  the 
policy  supported  and  enunciated  by  our 
last  five  Presidents.  That  we  as  a  na- 
tion will  honor  our  International  agree- 
ments and  that  we  will  fight  if  necessary 
to  prevent  the  totalitarian  aggressors 
from  overcoming  our  allies.  The  Presi- 
dent has  committed  and  I  support  hi.s 
commitment  of  American  troops  In  Viet- 
nam on  the  frontier  of  freedom. 

Tlie  American  people  should  full> 
understand  that  we  here  in  the  citadel 
of  freedom  are  secure  only  as  long  as 
the  frontier  of  freedom  is  protected 
Every  patriotic  American  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  support  our  commitment  and  the 
voices  of  doom  should  be  hushed  lest 
they  give  aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy 
that  may  otherwise  misgage  our  national 
purpose. 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  am 
deiichted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  on  his  splendid 
report  on  Vietnam.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  him  and  the 
other  Members  who  just  relumed  from 
Vietnam  oil  their  factfinding  tour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Murphy  1,  was  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  soldiers  ever  to  serve 
his  country.  He  won  a  distinguished 
service  cress  in  Korea  among  other  dec- 
orations. He  is  now  demonstrafing  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  a  capacity  to 
13rove  equally  valuable  to  his  counti->-  as 
a  statesman.  It  is  a  rare  combination 
for  a  man  to  be  both  an  outstanding  sol- 
dier and  an  out&tanding  statesman  but 
these  qualities  John  Murphy  possesses. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  too  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey.  Congressman 
McGr.mh.  who  went  to  Vietnam,  for  his 
excellent  service  to  our  country.  A 
graduate  of  Annapolis  fully  trained  on 
the  ways  of  war  but  who  has  dedicated 
himself  to  the  .search  for  peace  and  the 
security  of  our  counti-y. 

To  all  the  Members  of  this  Vietnam 
study  mission.  Mr.  Speaker,  please  allow 
me  to  extend  my  admiration  and  grati- 
tude for  a  job  well  down. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy  !  in  this  report  on  our  visit  to 
Vietnam  and  to  the  Far  East. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare a  detailed  and  formal  report,  but 
will  do  so  within  the  next  few  days  and  I 
hope  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  some  of  my  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  were  were  gratified  that 
we  were  given  an  opportunity  by  the 
President  and  the  distinpruishcd  Speaker 
3f  the  House  of  Representatives  to  make 
this  important  mi.s.sion.  which  we  feel 
has  great  significance  for  the  Congress 
as  well  as  for  the  people  of  the  country. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
said,  while  we  must  be  cautious  In  our 
optimism,  we  have  evei-y  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made 
in  Vietnam.  We  have  many  indicia  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  as  we 
look  about  that  country.  One  of  the  in- 
dicia is  the  information  which  was  given 
to  us  with  reference  to  the  defections 
under  the  Chu  Hoy  or  oiK>n  arms  pro- 
ijram  that  Is  now  in  effect  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  entire  year  of  1965.  we  were  told 
that  there  were  only  11,124  Vietcong  de- 
fectors whereas  through  June  of  this 
year  9.200  such  defectors  have  shown  up 
on  our  side. 

May  I  say  also,  as  the  gentleman  has 
said,  every  American  should  be  proud  of 


the  young  men  we  have  sent  to  Vietnam 
for  tlae  courageous  and  patriotic  attitude 
that  they  have. 

Those  of  us  who  visited  with  the 
marines  in  the  northern  part  of  Vietnam 
and  we  were  told  when  we  visited  with 
General  Westmoreland  in  Saigon  and 
with  Ambassador  Lodge  and  when  we 
visited  the  II  Corps  area  and  visited  with 
General  Larsen — wherever  we  went, 
whether  we  talked  to  Marine,  Navy,  or 
Army  commanders,  we  were  told  that 
never  in  their  experience,  either  World 
War  n  or  in  the  Korean  war.  had  they 
seen  America's  young  men  perform  with 
such  zeal  and  devotion  to  duty  as  they 
had  experienced  in  this  military  conflict. 
■  I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  several 
statements  that  were  made  to  us  by  Gen- 
eral Larsen  who  has  command  of  the  U.S. 
forces  in  the  II  Corps  area  of  Vietnam. 
One  of  the  things  he  said  was  this: 
Every  month  things  look  a  little  bit  better. 

Then  with  reference  to  the  criticism 
that  some  have  made  with  reference 
to  the  alleged  shortage  of  ammunition, 
General  Larsen  had  this  to  say  and  I 
quote . 

We  have  never  t)een  short  of  any  type  of 
ammunition  at  any  time  we  needed  it. 

Then,  in  discussing  the  situation  of  our 
acquisition  of  intelligence  data.  General 
Lar.sen  said: 

Vietnamese  clrtllans  are  now  making  much 
valuable  Information   available  to  our  side. 

This,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
knows,  is  another  indicia  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  effort. 

Then  I  thought  it  was  significant  tht-t 
General  Larsen  had  this  to  say: 

I  thlnlt  President  Johnson  has  fought  the 
smartest  war,  psychologically  and  militarily 
oi  any  war  that  we  have  engaged  In  during 
my  lifetime. 

So  when  we  hear  this  criticism  from 

the  beatniks  and  the  peaceniks  and.  if 
you  please,  the  so-called  doves.  I  think 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  caiinot 
have  the  exiierience  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  the  other  12 
who  joined  us  on  this  mission  have  had 
in  seeing  firsthand  what  is  happening 
A.<;  I  have  thought  about  the  matter  from 
a  firsthand  look,  I  think  we  do  have  a 
very  serious  problem.  Assuming  that  we 
could  accomplish  a  total  military  vic- 
tory today,  I  am  afraid  that  we  would 
not  have  gained  much  unless  we  had  time 
to  proceed  with  the  civil  action  program 
which  wil:  mean  so  much  in  the  preser- 
vation of  this  coimtry.  its  freedom  and 
its  independence  in  the  future,  with  the 
orientation  of  the  Vietnamese  mind  to- 
wai-d  the  village  and  the  province,  and 
not  towai'd  the  nation,  which  is  a  serious 
problem.  I  would  urge  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  and  other  bodies  to 
give  attention  to  some  unsophisticated 
approaches  to  those  problems. 

I  think,  too.  that  we  cannot  delude  the 
people  of  our  own  country  by  thinking 
that  this  is  purely  a  military  action.  The 
IJeople  of  that  area  have.  I  believe,  a 
great  potential  if  we  coopei-ate  with  them 
in  technological  and  particularly  agri- 
cultural training  programs. 


So,  while  I  do  not  want  to  transgress 
upon  the  gentleman's  time  unduly.  I  do 
think  that  this  mission  A  which  we  were 
a  part,  having  had  the  opportuiiity  not 
only  to  talk  to  people,  but  to  see  our 
troops  m  combat,  and  actually  almost 
to  be  a  part  of  it,  gave  us  a  picture  which 
we  would  hope  in  some  way  we  could 
convey  to  more  of  our  i>eople,  because 
America  is  not  willing  to  turn  down  any 
people  who  are  craving  for  freedom.  I 
know  that  if  the  people  had  the  facts, 
they  would  feel  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming, the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jer.sey.  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  and  the  others  of  us 
felt — that  we  have  an  opportunity  in 
Vietnam,  not  only  to  restore  freedom  to 
that  comrtrj'.  but  also  to  preserve  free- 
dom in  all  of  southeast  Asia  and,  in 
doing  so,  to  strengthen  freedom  here  at 
home, 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  and  I  look  forward  to  ha\-ing  an 
opportunity  to  develop  some  of  my 
thoughts  more  fully  after  a  few  days. 

Mr,  MURPHY  of  New  York,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  in  1941.  when  the  gentleman  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  he 
resigned  his  seat  so  that  he  could  enter 
the  service  of  our  coimtry.  During  that 
critical  period  in  World  War  II  he  be- 
came a  gunnery  oflBcer.  and  finished  the 
war  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Na\T.  Having 
served  overseas  in  the  defense  of  our 
country,  he  is  the  voice  of  experience 
when  he  speaks  about  our  armed  services, 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  in  thanking  the 
President  and  the  Si^eaker  of  this  House 
for  making  it  possible  for  14  of  us  to 
make  this  trip  to  Vietnam  arid  to  .see 
firsthand  the  situation  there, 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  fi-om 
New  York  IMr,  Mltrphy]  who  served  as 
the  chairman  of  this  House  task  force. 
He  certainly  handled  himself  very  well 
thi-oughout  the  trip.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  travel  with  him  He  con- 
veyed the  wishes  of  this  House  to  our 
troops  and  to  the  various  leaders  In  a 
manner  that  would  make  every  Member 
of  this  House  proud  that  he  is  a  Member 
of  tlris  House, 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  very  help- 
ful, instructive,  and  informative  trip. 
The  Members  of  the  House  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  firsthand  the  deploy- 
ment of  US  troops  and  of  South  Viet- 
nam troops,  the  deployment  of  the  Aus- 
tralian troops  and  the  New  Zealand 
troops,  totaling  1  million  men 

It  is  quite  ob\-ious  the  question  is  no 
longer  whether  we  are  going  to  win  the 
war;  the  question  rather  is,  'How  soon 
can  we  win  the  war? 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  has  quite 
properly  st.au  1  .hat  we  view  the  progress 
with   caution   !:■;     with   optimism.     My 
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own  Judgrment,  In  watching  the  deploy- 
ment of  these  troops.  Is  that  the  eneiriy 
has  been  so  thoroughly  pinned  down  by 
our  own  troops  and  our  allies  that  we 
have  reason  to  believe  the  Communists 
are  Indeed  ripe  for  a  massive  knockout 
blow. 

I  believe  history  will  show  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  decision  last  year  to  slug 
it  out  with  the  Communists  In  Vietnam, 
rather  than  to  abandon  this  very  rich 
and  Important  territory  to  the  Commu- 
nists, will  constitute  the  turning  point 
In  our  20-year  struggle  with  the  Red 
menace.  President  Johnsons  decision 
to  bomb  the  oil  depots  in  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong last  week  was  acclaimed  very 
loudly  by  our  troops  as  certainly  a  sign 
that  we  are  moving  In  the  direction  of 
total  victory  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  these  bombings  are 
going  to  continue  It  is  my  hope  that 
there  will  be  other  targets  of  a  military 
nature  that  will  be  bombed.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  Hanoi  is  going  to  realize  the 
folly  of  continuing  this  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  my  further  hope  that  we  are  going 
to  hit  the  powerplants  in  the  area  of 
Hanoi,  to  totally  immobilze  Hanoi  as  the 
great  supply  depot  for  the  troops  that 
are  waging  warfare  against  our  own  men 
and  our  allies  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the  deploy- 
ment that  has  t>een  accomplished  by  Dur 
forces  In  tiie  relatively  short  time  Is 
notlilng  short  of  spectacular.  Our 
forces  have  denied  the  Communists  all 
Initiative  in  Vietnam.  They  have  denied 
them  mobility.  It  is  indeed  a  source  of 
great  pride  to  all  of  us  who  were  there  to 
see  the  high  degree  of  proficiency  and 
eflBciency  with  which  our  troops  are  en- 
gaging in  their  mission. 

I  am  quite  positive  that  if  every  Ami;r- 
ican  could  have  the  opportunity  we  hrve 
had  In  viewing  our  troops  in  Vietnam, 
their  hearts  would  swell  with  pride,  as 
ours  did,  in  watching  our  men  meet  the 
great  challenge. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  helicop- 
ter has  seriously  challenged  the  old 
axiom  that  one  must  never  get  one's  .self 
involved  in  a  land  war  in  Asia,  This 
may  have  been  true  many  years  ago. 
Thank  Gkxl.  our  Defense  Department 
and  our  industries  have  developed  the 
great  team  that  has  been  able  to  meet 
the  challenge  In  Asia.  Otherwise  this 
great  territory  would  have  fallen  to  the 
Communists.  With  the  aid  of  the  heli- 
copters, we  are  making  every  part  of 
Vietnam  Inaccessible  to  the  enemy. 

It  Is  my  Judgment,  from  speaking  to 
the  PWs  and  those  who  have  questioned 
the  prisoners  of  war,  that  the  prisoners 
of  war  are  reporting  their  morale  has 
never  been  lower.  The  supply  of  food  Is 
short.  The  supply  of  medicine  is  liter- 
ally nonexistent.  The  problems  of  am- 
munition are  certainly  slowing  down 
their  captivities. 

I  think  the  other  war  is  equally  Im- 
portant. I  was  very  happy  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  mention  the 
peace  program  there.  Too  often  the 
daily  headlines  we  see  In  the  press  teli.  us 
only  about  the  military  aspect  of  the 
great  challenge  that  we  have  accepted 
In  Vietnam. 

In  fact,  a  great  portion  of  our  forces 
Is  being  deployed  in  the  pacification  pro- 


gram, to  secure  the  hundreds  of  villages 
from  the  Vletcong  terrorism  and  subver- 
sion. Through  this  pacification  program, 
developed  by  our  Armed  Forces,  we  are 
able  to  restore  local  governments  and  to 
make  It  possible  for  Vietnam  to  be  ready 
for  self-government.  In  my  Judgment, 
this  pacification  program  holds  the  key 
to  our  long-range  success  In  Vietnam. 

I  should  like  also  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  and  commend  our 
medical  forces  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  source 
of  great  hope,  of  great  courage,  and  of 
great  consolation  to  all  of  us  to  know  that 
such  teamwork  has  been  developed 
among  the  Navy,  the  Army,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard  that 
we  are  able  today  to  move  a  wounded 
soldier  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  major 
hospital  Installation  where  he  can  get 
major  medical  attention  In  less  time  than 
it  took  during  World  War  II  to  move  a 
soldier  from  the  place  where  he  was 
wounded  to  a  field  hospital,  for  limited 
care.  In  an  Eunbulance.  Our  casualty  rate 
has  been  kept  down  because  the  medics 
have  been  doing  a  truly  outstanding  job 
of  giving  excellent  and  quick  help  to  our 
soldiers. 

ALso,  we  ought  to  commend  those  gal- 
lant civilians  who  work  in  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  They  are 
as  much  soldiers  as  the  boys  who  are  car- 
i"ying  guns.  These  men  in  Vietnam  are 
bringing  new  dimensions  of  hope  to  the 
people  of  Vietnam  and  giving  new  mean- 
ing to  America's  presence  there. 

We  were  vei-y  much  Impressed  by  our 
Interview  with  General  Ky.  who  assured 
us  that  the  elections  are  coming  off  on 
September  11,  and  who  assured  us  that 
he  sees  no  difficulty  in  transferring  the 
reins  of  government  from  a  mllitar>'  gov- 
ernment to  a  civilian  government.  More 
important,  I  place  great  credence  and 
great  hope  in  his  statement  that  he  hopes 
that  within  6  months  after  the  consll- 
tutional  assembly  has  been  elected  on 
September  11  the  people  of  Vietnam  not 
only  will  have  a  constitution  but  also  will 
have  an  elected  constitutionally  formed 
government,  which  ^"111  take  over  the 
reins  of  government  in  that  country. 

These  are  all  things  which  point  to  a 
hopeful  picture. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  cautioning 
against  too  much  optimism.  Certainly  it 
has  been  a  long  struggle.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  we  are  today  unequivocally 
winning  this  war.  Our  forces  have  taken 
the  initiative.  We  have  denied  the  ene- 
my all  mobility  and  all  Initiative. 

It  may  be  that  more  troops  will  be 
needed  in  Vietnam.  It  may  be  that  more 
bombings  vdW  be  needed  In  Vietnam. 
President  Johnson  has  properly  stated 
that  he  Intends  to  give  General  West- 
moreland all  he  needs. 

Cfeneral  Westmoreland  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  great  generals  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  The  President  Is 
ready  to  give  to  General  Westmoreland 
whatever  he  needs  to  assure  total 
victory. 

For  those  whom  I  have  heard  question 
whether  we  have  a  plan  for  victory  In 
Vietnam,  I  would  reconunend  a  visit  to 
Vietnam.  When  they  see  the  spirit  of 
our  Amei-lcan  soldiers  and  when  they  see 
the  deployment  of  our  American  troops 


and  when  they  see  the  great  teamwork, 
they  will  understand.  There  Is  only  one 
goal,  and  that  goal  is  victory  for  free- 
dom. 

I  say  there  Is  a  great  tide  of  freedom 
sweeping  through  southeast  Asia,  In 
Vietnam,  and  the  victory  we  are  going  to 
have  In  Vietnam  is  going  to  pace  that  tide 
of  freedom. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
when  victory  Is  ours  in  Vietnam  we  shall 
have  demonstrated  to  the  enemy  that  big 
wars  are  too  costly  and  small  wars  are  too 
costly  and  Indeed  we  can  look  forward  to 
an  era  of  prolonged  peace  in  this  world. 

To  that  goal.  I  congratulate  the  men 
and  women  who  are  doing  such  an  excel- 
lent job  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  delegation  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  f  Mr.  Murphy  1 .  This  ha.s 
been  one  of  the  greatest  experiences  of 
my  life.  Certainly  I  can  appreciate  the 
great  effort  today  more  than  ever  before. 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his  Ini- 
tiative and  the  effort  in  putting  together 
this  task  force  to  vi.sit  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  the  gentleman  enlisted  in  World 
War  II  as  a  private  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  also  was  selected  to  lead 
a  B-29  bombing  raid  in  one  of  the  first 
raids  over  Tolfyo,  Japan.  He  wa.s 
awarded  the  DistinguLshed  Flying  Cros.s 
and  many  air  medals  In  that  war.  Be- 
cause of  his  past  career  and  experience, 
he  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  con- 
duct and  understanding  of  the  air  war 
by  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
as  we  are  aware  that  a  10-day  stay  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  hardly  time  to  permit 
a  candid  appraisal  of  many  of  the  key 
l.ssues.  It  is  nevertheless  sufQcient  time 
to  acquaint  one  with  some  of  the  difficult 
problems  in  this  mvolvement. 

First  off  I  want  to  pay  my  respects,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  gentleman  who  has  the 
time  for  this  special  order  and  who  wa.s 
kind  enough  to  yield  some  of  his  time  to 
me  for  this  partial  report.  I  believe  Mr 
Murphy  was  an  excellent  chairman  of 
our  delegation  and  was  most  gracious  in 
sharing  his  time  with  all  members  of  the 
group.  We  were  at  all  times  free  to  ask 
questions  of  Ambassador  Lodge,  General 
Westmoreland,  and  General  Ky.  Mr 
Murphy  was  gracious  in  his  tribute  to 
our  leaders  and  to  General  Chal  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Of  course,  I  wa.'; 
particularly  proud  and  pleased  to  be  a 
member  of  his  committee,  and  I  am 
proud  to  take  the  floor  now  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  my  colleague  on  the  way  he  han- 
dled this  delegation.  I  am  also  grateful 
to  you,  Mr,  Speaker,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  having  been  Included  in  this 
delegation. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  re- 
port to  the  President  last  night  at  the 
White  House  on  the  results  of  our  trip 

Many  critics  of  the  administration  had 
questions  often  raised  on  particular  mat- 


ters I  am  convinced  a  beginning  toward 
an  honest  answer  to  these  que.stions  was 
made  during  the  trip.  If  permissible  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  take  about  5  minutes  to  cover 
these  questions  and  to  indicate  my  an- 
.sweis  to  them. 

Most  critics  of  the  administration 
limit  General  Ky's  support  to  the  mili- 
tary merchants,  and  upper  class,  and  a.sk 
•What  is  the  U.S.  interest  in  South  Viet- 
nam?" 

At  the  present  time,  whether  or  not  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  vote  for  a  continuation  of  the 
Ky  administration  is  begging  a  far  more 
important  question.     There  is  no  ques- 
tion at  the  present  time  but  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  South  Viet- 
nam desire  peace  first  and  foremost.    It 
is  in  the  pursuit  of  this  peace  that  Gen- 
eral  Ky's    administration    is    doing    the 
most  commendable  job.    Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve It  follows,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  who  are  con- 
cerned with  peace   appreciate  the  fact 
that  his  leadership  is  making  it  all  the 
more   possible  and   all   the   more   soon. 
He  has  every  belief  that  there  will  be 
widespread  participation  in  the  Septem- 
ber 11  election.    Our  talks  with  him.  a-s 
well  as  was  possible  in  our  short  time, 
convinced  me,  in  any  event,  that  General 
Ky  established  a  framework  of  govern- 
ment upon  which  we  can  rely  once  peace 
is  obtained.    Peace  must  come  first  and 
then  will  come  the  planning,  which  will 
justify   one   particular   administration's 
election    as    against    another    and    the 
adoption  of  a  democratic  society  by  the 
free  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

There  are  manv  dLsturbin^:  factors,  to 
be  sure  I  was  disturbed  to  find  French 
absentee  landlords  still  owning  rubber 
plantations  in  South  Vietnam.  A  tax  or 
levy  is  paid  to  Communists  and  the 
French  manager.^  still  run  the  planta- 
tions. 

What  is  the  relation.ship  between  labor 
and  the  Government  in  South  Vietnam? 
We  do  not  know,  but  we  know  if  this 
modus  operandi  permits  the  pre.serva- 
tion  of  these  plantations  and  trees  until 
such  time  as  peace  can  be  restored,  we 
presume  there  will  be  a  reason  to  justify 
these  arrangements  at  the  present  time. 
Question  No.  2  which  was  most  fre- 
quently asked  by  our  critics  is.  'How  free 
will  these  elections  be?" 

We  believe  there  is  little  question  but 
what  they  will  be  open  to  all  people  ex- 
cept the  verv  hard  core  Vietcong  and 
those  neutralists  dedicated  to  insurgen- 
cy. It  is  hoped  that  all  groups  of  all 
relifjious  denominations  will  participate 
in  South  Vietnam's  election  of  a  constit- 
uent assembly.  If  they  do  not.  it  will  be 
of  their  own  free  will  and  not  because 
of  any  coercion  by  the  Government, 
The  exclusion  of  dedicated  Communists 
in  an  election  in  a  free  country  was  pro- 
vided in  Greece  and  other  countries  that 
had  large  Communist  groups,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  prove  as 
successful  in  bringing  stability  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Question  No.  3  is  "What  is  the  attitude 
encountered  outside  of  the  cities  toward 
Ky  In  the  war?"    We  were  not  long  in 


getting  an  answer  to  this  question.  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
answer  to  question  No.  1  above. 

Question  No.  4  is  -What  is  the  attitude 
of  the  Buddhists  and  the  students?"  It 
seems  a  few  militant  Buddhists  hoped  to 
be  able  to  establish  a  theocracy,  and  in 
any  event  it  is  certain  they  sought  to 
bring  about  a  downfall  of  the  Govem- 
ment  Having  overplayed  their  hand  and 
come  to  the  inevitable  result  of  any 
group  who  would  take  such  means  in 
time  of  war,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will 
again  attempt  similar  strategy,  at  least 
not  against  the  same  administration. 

Fifth.  "Do  one-third  of  all  U.S.  sup- 
plies go  to  the  black  market'" 

As  in  all  military  engagements  at  all 
times  a  far  too  large  percentage  of  sup- 
phes  do  find  their  way  to  the  black  mar- 
ket Wiiat  can  be  done  at>oul  this  is  an 
extremelv  complicated  and  difficult  mat- 
ter- we  must  keep  constant  vigilance  in 
the  hope  that  the  problem  can  be  at- 
tacked, the  hai-ms  remedied,  and  correc- 
tions placed  into  effect 

Sixth.  "How  effective  and  how  wide- 
spread is  nonmilitary  aid?" 

Perhaps  more  effective  and  more  wide- 
spread   than    anyone    really    knows    in 
America.    If  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  it  is  in  the 
tremendous  work  of  pacification  and  m 
the  civil  action  programs  now  undertak- 
en bv  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
and    more    and    more    by    the    militar>- 
troops  of  the  United  States.     Much  will 
be  said  on  this  particular  program,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  much  more  will  be  done 
in  this  tremendous  field  of  assistance  in 
every    facet   of    South   Vietnamese   life. 
Political  action  teams  are  at  work  now  in 
the  villages  and  hamlets  in  a  part  of 
their    own    revolutionary    development. 
These  teams  are  made  up  predominantly 
of    South    Vietnamese    trained    also    by 
cadres  of  South  Vietnam  in  cooperation 
with  our  own  Government  officials     Ter- 
rori.sm  is  being  abated,  and  much  sta- 
bilitv  is  being  brought  to  the  country. 

There  must  also  be  concurrent  with 
the  waging  of  this  war  the  teaching  of 
political  structures,  establishments  of 
political  stability,  and  the  constructing 
of  physical  assets  that  are  being  ravaged 
bv  the  enemy. 
'The  training  of  civil  police  also 
continues.  .,        , 

Building    of    public    works,    railroads, 
airports,  airways,  ports,  and  waterways 
continues  a  vital   part  of  our  program 
there     Public  health  and  medical  facili- 
ties need  more  attention  and  are  in  need 
of  immediate  and  marked  improvement. 
Seventh     What  is  bemg  done  for  refu- 
gees from  bombing  and  battle  areas?" 
There  is  admittedly  a  crowded  condi- 
tion in  the  hospitals  near  those  areas  that 
have  suffered  war  damage.    This  is  not 
without   full   attention   of    all   officials, 
however  and  we  do  believe  improvements 
in  this  regard  will  be  made  as  fast  as  is 
possible.  . 

Eighth.  "How  deep  is  the  anti-Amer- 
ican feeling'?"  f  tt  c 
The  burning  and  ransacking  of  U.b. 
consulate.s  i.'  undeniable  proof  of  anti- 
Americanism  particularly  by  the  mihtant 
Buddhist  groups  in  Saigon  and  the  north- 
ern Provinces.    The  superficial  conclu- 


sion is  that  anti-Americanism  prevails 
in  all  South  Vietnam,  but.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  problem  appeared  much  more  com- 
plicated. Time,  the  place  and  circum- 
stances should  be  considered. 

As  for  the  lime  factor,  this  is  wai"  and 
there  is  no  need  to  explain  that  anti- 
Americanism  is  one  aspect  of  tins  war 
which  we  will  have  to  deal  with.     Other 
factors  in  this  war  include  the  internal 
politics   and   unfortunately   matters   of 
religion  in  South  Vietnam.     When  pol- 
itici.  and  religion  are  involved  in  a  war 
in  a  countn-  which  still  claims  freedom 
as  the  onl\  reason  for  its  existence,  there 
are  those  who  raise  anti-Americanism  in 
order  to  gain  popular  support  for  their 
private    cause.      We    also    found,    Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in   South  Vietnam,  it  is 
easy  for  tlie  "anti"  group  to  co"  "Amer- 
icans go  home"  and  to  find  ready  public- 
ity channels  available ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
for    the    "pros"    to    shout    "Americans 
please  stay"  and  find  headlines  available 
to  theii-  expressions. 

Concerning  the  place  factor,  we  Amer- 
icans are  exposed  to  a  people  still  reeling 
from  a  hundred  years  of  Fiench  misrule 
and  abuse  and  a  good  bit  of  what  may 
be  inten^reted  as  anti-Americanism  now 
is  nothing  more  than  the  understandable 
resentment  of  foreigners  in  their  midst, 
particularly  of  some  whose  marauding 
complexes  far  overshadowed  any  desire 
to  share  the  bounties  of  Asian  life  with 
whose  sweat  made  them  possible 

About  circumstances,  it  is  a  known  fact 
tl-uat    a    few    anti-American   slogans   on 
banners  carried  by  children  in  a  square 
in  Saigon  may  be  read  by  millions  of 
Americans  on  T\'  screens.     But  repeated 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  allied  troops 
may  not  even  come  to  the  attention  of 
official  U.S.  circles.     Anti-American  Is  a 
catch  phi-a.<se  and  i.^  ready  made  for  use 
in   Vietnam.     It   is.  however,  a  matter 
which  bees  definitions.    The  problem  will 
remain    involved '-beeause -none    of    the 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  wish  to  wa.'^te 
time  to  define  words  at  this  juncture. 
We  firmly  beUeve  that  both  the  Ameri- 
can  officials   and   the   people   of   South 
Vietnam  are  now  determined  that  there 
!<;  onlv  one  decision  at  the  present  tune 
and  it  is  to  forget  the  words  and  to  go 
ahead  with  defeating  the  Communists. 
The  peoples  of  both  naUons.  South  \iet- 
nam  and  America,  realize  that  they  have 
a  common  responsibility  with  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  in  this  regard. 
Ninth    "To  what  extent  are  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  participating  m  this 

war?" 

More  and  more  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  are  being  drawn  into  the  struggle 
to  preserve  peace,  in  the  pacification  of 
South  Vietnamese  villages  and  m  return- 
ing the  nation  to  the  processes  of  order 
A  recent  expre.ssion  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Council  to  include  all  segments  of  South 
Vietnamese  society  is  an  encouraging 
step 

PERSPECTIVE    ON    VIETTNAM 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  answers 
to  specific  questions  often  raised.  What 
follows  touches  on  the  "big  picture  —our 
ultimate  role  as  a  result  of  these  crucial 

davs.  ,  f 

Mr    Speaker,  there  are  a  number  oi 

valid  ways  to  view  the  current  conflict  m 
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Vietnam  but  some  are  more  valid  than 
others.  One  point  of  view  comes  from 
the  reporting  of  day-to-day  events,  a  pic- 
ture which  Is  often  distorted  by  dramatic 
happenings  such  as  bombings,  demon- 
strations, and  attempted  coui>s.  Of 
course,  these  events  are  of  great  impor- 
tance but  they  are  often  exaggerated 
and  their  significance  can  be  transitory. 
Instead  of  emphasizing  the  isolated 
events,  a  broader  perspective  can  be 
gained  by  analyzing  the  war  effort  in  its 
entirety.  It  seems  clear  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  threat  of  military  defeat  for 
South  Vietnam,  as  opposed  to  the  situa- 
tion about  18  months  ago.  The  Vletcong 
still  control  large  parts  of  the  country- 
side but  they  are  extremely  weak  In  the 
cities.  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  are  winning  most  of  the 
big  battles  and  the  Ky  regime  seems  to 
have  found  a  few  sources  of  hidden 
strength. 

THE   NLF 

Tlie  National  Liberation  Front  tactic 
has  been  an  abject  failure.  The  North 
Vietnamese  commanders  established  the 
front  In  an  attempt  to  gain  the  support 
of  those  South  Vietnamese  who  would 
not  support  an  avowed  Communist  orga- 
nization. It  IS  an  old  Communist  tactic 
to  establish  the  allegedly  non-Conimu- 
nlst  front,  which  in  reality  Is  controlled 
by  the  central  Communist  orgarUzat'..'in 
But  not  one  prominent  South  Vietnamese 
citizen  has  joined  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  Its  top  executives  include 
an  architect  and  a  lawyer,  both  of  whom 
aie  considered  'mavericks"  by  their  pro- 
fessional colleagues. 

Another  indication  of  solid  support 
behind  the  Saigon  government  came 
from  the  1965  provincial  elections,  where 
over  half  the  eligible  voters  cast  ballots, 
despite  a  Vletcong  order  for  a  boycott 
of  the  elections.  The  Vletcong  have 
called  for  several  general  strikes  in  South 
Vietnamese  cities  but  their  suggestions 
have  gone  almost  totally  unheeded.  It 
appears  the  September  11  elections  will 
not  be  boycotted  to  any  substantial 
degree. 

Another  weiy  of  looking  at  the  war  is 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  International 
political  system.  The  Vietnam  war  has 
damaged  our  understanding  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  France,  while  compli- 
cating our  policy  toward  NATO. 

TH«  ASIAN   VIEW 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  per- 
spective on  the  war  is  from  the  viewpoint 
of  long-term  trends  in  Asia.  From  this 
stance,  It  Is  clear  that  the  rising  power  of 
China  must  be  kept  within  certain  limits, 
by  military  means  if  there  is  no  other 
alternative,  but  more  preferably  by  the 
same  diplomatic  processes  of  contain- 
ment and  communication.  These  proc- 
p.sses  led  to  a  profound  modification  of 
the  world  outlook  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Undue  conciliatory  advances  on  our  part 
may  not  be  wi.se  at  the  present  time, 
since  they  might  run  the  risk  of  being 
Interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness  in  Viet- 
nam. But  we  can  look  forward  to  and 
prepare  for  the  day  when  the  Chinese  wUl 
conduct  their  policies  on  a  basis  of  prag- 
matism, rather  than  on  blind  faith  in 
a  revolutionary  Ideology,  and  will  Join 


the  responsible  community  of  nations, 
as  the  Russians  appear  to  have  done. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  that  there  Is 
a  dichotomy  between  what  the  Chinese 
seem  to  be  saying  and  what  they  seem  to 
be  doing.  This  Is  partly  due  to  the  im- 
mense cultural  gap  separating  Chinese 
leaders  from  the  outside  world.  The 
Chinese  idea  of  world  guerrilla  counter- 
encirclement  may  he  a  compensation  for 
the  actual  Isolation  and  militai-y  weak- 
ne.ss  of  China. 

When  viewing  the  Vietnam  conflict 
from  an  Asian  perspective,  it  is  clear  that 
the  region  faces  a  problem  which  is  a 
recurring  one  In  International  affairs 
This  is  the  problem  of  how  to  handle  a 
rising  power  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of 
weaker  states.  The  experiences  with 
Germany  and  Japan  should  provide  les- 
sons on  how  not  to  handle  the  situation, 
while  OUT  approach  to  the  Soviet  Union 
seems  to  have  been  more  successful. 
China  has  much  In  common  with  these 
other  three  states — her  troublemaking. 
though  motivated  partly  by  defensive 
Intentions,  could  still  develop  Into  a  seri- 
ous danger  if  wrongly  handled,  mainly 
because  the  philosophy  behind  it  Is  .so 
vague  and  opportunistic.  According  to 
W.  A.  C.  Adle.  in  International  Affairs, 
April    1966: 

This  vRgiier.ess  Is  a  function  of  the  f-ict 
that  Mao  has  not  yet  properly  conquered 
China  nor  organized  it  aa  a  coherent  modem 
state  within  definitive  borders;  he  estimates 
ttiat.  It  may  take  one  or  more  centuries  to 
consoUdate  his  revolution.  In  the  mean- 
while the  old  confusion  between  China  as 
a  way  of  life  and  as  a  territorial  state  re- 
mains; Is  Mao  Caesar,  Pope — or  Mes.slah^ 

It  is  significant  that  the  message  of  a 
contemporary  Chinese  dance-drama  Ls 
that  Mao  Is  the  savior  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  of  China. 

Chinese  nationalism  Is  motivated  by 
the  same  revolutionary  Ideology  that 
once  spurred  the  Soviet  Union;  its  aim 
may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Japanese 
militarists  who  wanted  to  establish  the 
hegemony  of  a  single  state  over  south- 
east A.sla;  it  also  has  certain  affinities 
with  Hitlers  nazlsm,  arising  from  simi- 
lar conditions.    As  Adle  States: 

Both  oountrie«  suffered  from  humiliating 
defeat  and  fragmentation  of  a  patriarchal 
society:  this  created  the  need  for  a  mass- 
nationalist  "cement"  to  turn  the  "sheet  of 
sand"  Sun  Yat-sen  complained  of  Into  a 
roclt.  Both  Idealize  mass  hysteria  and  ber- 
serk fury.  In  both  it  is  the  march  that  l.s 
Important  rather  than  the  direction. 

There  Is  much  to  Indicate  that  the 
leaders  of  other  Asian  states  also  see 
Vietnam  from  this  broader  Asian  per- 
spective.  Although,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  South 
Korea,  and  Formosa,  the  Asian  states 
have  not  openly  professed  support  for 
our  efforts  in  Vietnam,  there  have  been 
reports  that  their  leaders  privately  back 
our  commitment  there.  They  are  glad 
that  someone  is  fighting  the  Communist 
Insurgency  to  keep  It  away  from  their 
borders. 

THl    PBOTECnV*    SHIELD 

In  many  ways,  the  U.S.  effort  In  Viet- 
nam Is  providing  a  shield  behind  which 
the  rest  of  southeast  Asia  can  develop. 
The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  providing  a  diver- 


sion which  keeps  China  and  North  Viet- 
nam occupied  and  prevents  them  from 
Interfering  freely  with  peaceful  change  in 
the  rest  of  the  area.  As  an  editorial  in 
the  Honolulu  Sunday  Advertiser  of  July 
3,  1966,  put  it: 

To  only  buy  time  can  sometimes  be  worth 
the  price. 

BtTYINC    TIMl 

There  are  indications  that  buying  time 
in  Vietnam  has  l>een  worth  the  price  iu 
shielding  Thailand.  In  Eastern  World 
May-June  1966,  Simon  Head  reports  that 
one  con.sequence  of  the  escalation  in 
South  Vietnam  has  been  a  reduction  of 
CommunLst  pressure  on  the  other  two 
areas  in  Indochina  most  vulnerable  to 
Communist  subversion — Laos  and  north- 
east Thailand.  With  the  Increasing  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam,  the  Com- 
munists are  unwilling  to  risk  U.S.  retalia- 
tion on  a  second  front. 

This  explains  why,  in  northeast  Thai- 
land. Communist  strategy  has  not  yet 
progressed  beyond  preliminary  stages 
There  has  been  infiltration  only  in  a  few 
l.solated  areas,  directed  toward  estab- 
lishing "liberated  zones"  which  can  be 
u.sed  later  as  bases  for  operations  on  a 
larger  scale. 

These  activities  have  prompted  the 
Thai  Government  to  embark  upon  a 
program  of  rural  development.  Rural 
poverty  In  the  northeast  Is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  most  families  mako 
their  living  from  growing  rice  In  area.s 
totally  unsultcd  for  Its  cultivation 
Yields  are  low  because  of  inadequate 
rainfall  and  poor  soli.  A  farmer  can 
rarely  Increase  his  income  by  produclnt; 
a  surplus — -even  when  he  does.  It  may 
not  be  worthwhile  to  send  It  to  market 
due  to  the  bad  roads. 

Tliere  Is  no  landlord  problem  in  the 
area — almost  90  percent  of  the  land  v 
owned  by  the  farmeis.  The  fact  that 
the  benefits  of  increased  production  do 
not  have  to  be  shared  with  a  landlord 
Increases  the  Impact  of  the  reforms  and 
deprives  the  Communists  of  their  most 
PKDwerful  propaganda  weapon. 

ACRICUI-TVaAI,    DEVELOPMENT 

There  Is  enormous  scope  for  agricul- 
tural development.  Even  on  the  unfa- 
vorable northeast  soil,  it  is  possible  to 
treble  the  annual  production  of  rice  by 
the  application  of  fertilizers  and  insecti- 
cides and  the  use  of  higher  quality  seed.s 
But  the  effect  of  these  discoveries  ha.^ 
been  limited  by  Inadequate  supplies  of 
seeds  and  fertilizers  and  a  shortage  of 
trained  agronomists.  Authorities  have 
enough  resources  to  operate  effectively 
in  only  one  or  two  chosen  villages.  In 
some  of  these,  extension  services  have 
worked  well  and  spectacular  increases 
in  production  have  been  recorded. 

According  to  Head: 

But  the  fact  remains  tliat  the  mnjority 
of  villages  are  hardly  affected  and  their 
continuing  poverty  will  always  be  a  source 
of   potential    strength    to    the    Communists 

The  area  in  northeast  Thailand  where 
the  CommunlsLs  have  been  most  active 
has  been  chosen  for  its  suitability  as 
a  base  area  because  of  its  proximity  to 
Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  In  some  places,  it 
Is  only  20  miles  away.    This  reduces  the 


problems  of  supplying   and   reinforcing 
a  guerrilla  organization. 

This  demonstrates  further  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  must  be  seen  from  the 
iKoader  Asian  perspective.  It  Is  encour- 
ai'.ins   that   our   leaders   take   this  view. 

PRESIDENTS  VIEW   SUSTAINED 

In  President  Johnson's  1965  address  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  he  spoke  these  wise 
words: 

Let  no  one  think  for  a  moment  that  retreat 
from  Vietnam  would  bring  an  end  to  con- 
llict.  The  battle  would  be  renewed  In  one 
country  and  then  another.  The  central  les- 
son of  our  time  l.s  tliat  the  appetite  of  ag- 
gression Is  never  .satisfied.  To  withdraw 
from  one  battlefield  means  only  to  prepare 
for  the  next. 

Tlus  makes  it  clear  that  the  value  of 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam  must  be 
assessed  in  conjunction  witii  the  overall 
situation  in  Asia.  This  determination 
shows  that  we  must  continue  to  pur.sue 
our  present  difficult  ta.sk  of  diplomacy 
in  southeast  A.sia  which  requires  a  mix- 
ture of  containment  without  isolation, 
fiimness  with  restraint,  and  tenacity  with 
flexibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  these  guides,  it  Is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  within  the 
foreseeable  future  we  may  see  peace  and 
stability  in  southeast  Asia.  If  so,  the 
peace  of  the  world  will  have  been  secured 
for  the  time  of  our  lives  and  quite  pcssi- 
bly  for  the  time  of  several  generations 
to  follow. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  enlisied  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  The  gentleman  served  with 
llie  1st  Division  for  3  years  and  pa-tici- 
pated  In  the  invasion  in  north  Africa, 
Sicily,  and  Europe.  Tiie  eenileman  was 
decorated  many  times  and  is  the  wearer 
of  the  Silver  Star. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fgr  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  from  this  House.  I  have 
just  returned  from  an  iruspection  tour  of 
Vietnam.  I  went  on  this  tour  to  get  a 
firsthand  look  at  both  our  military  and 
nonmilitary  activities  there. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  ob- 
servations about  our  trip  and  what  we 
saw. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  mention  that  we 
stopped  In  the  Philippine  Islands  on  our 
way  to  Vietnam.  We  visited  our  troops 
at  the  Clark  Air  Force  Ba.sc  Ho.=;pital. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  up- 
to-date  hospitals  it  is  possible  to  have. 
Just  about  every  day  a  planeload  of 
wounded  are  brought  in  from  Vietnam. 
These  wounded  troops  receive  better 
medical  attention  tlian  we  have  managed 
to  provide  in  any  other  war  I  am  sure 
the  helicopter  is  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  because  of  the  speed  with  which 
our  wounded  can  be  evacuated.  Clark 
Air  Force  Base  also  sends  a  planeload  of 
wounded  just  about  every  day  back  to 
hospitals   based   in    the   United   Stales 


This  excellent  foUowthrough  on  medical 
care  for  the  wounded  is  an  indication  of 
the  kind  of  treatment  that  our  troops 
are  receiving. 

Once  we  arrived  in  Vietnam.  I  was  im- 
mediately impressed  by  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  our  troops.  They  know  they 
have  a  job  to  do.  They  want  to  clean  up 
this  situation  as  soon  as  they  can.  They 
are  determined  to  do  the  job. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with 
many  troops  in  the  field.  I  was  espe- 
cially pleased  to  be  able  to  talk  with 
many  GI's  from  Illinois.  The  equip- 
ment they  have  is  more  than  sulBcient 
for  the  military  tasks  they  are  carrying 
out.  I  ate  with  troops  in  the  field. 
Their  food  is  as  good  as  any  I  had  dur- 
ing my  4  years  in  militaiy  service. 

I  am  happy  to  report.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
our  mihtary  supply  situation  will  be  even 
better  when  Saigon's  port  facilities  are 
improved.  We  are  also  building  port 
facilities  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  this  ad- 
ditional unit  will  further  improve  the 
supply  situation. 

As  we  all  know.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Vfet- 
cong  have  won  no  major  battles  recently. 
We  have  captured  thou.sands  of  tons  of 
rice  that  the  enemy  had  stored  and  hid- 
den away  in  seci-et  supply  area  in  South 
Vietnam.  Wc  have  been  capturing 
many,  many  North  Vietnamese.  Many  of 
the  enemy  troops  are  defecting,  which  is 
a  development  that  will  improve  the  situ- 
ation by  demoralizing  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  and  troops. 

Our  field  commanders  in  Vietnam  told 
me  that  our  American  troops  there  are 
.superior  to  any  we  had  in  World  War  11 
or  the  Korean  war.  Our  Air  Foixe  and 
Navy  pilots  arc  doing  an  outstandinp  job 
of  air  supix>rt  for  our  ground  troops 

I  think  that  Ambassador  Henn--  Cabot 
Lodge  is  the  right  man  for  the  job.  I 
was  very  impressed  by  Gen  William 
C.  Westmoreland.  He  has  .surrounded 
him.self  with  the  best  generals  and  staff 
members  available  in  our  time 

I  went  to  Vietnam.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
make  a  grassroots,  personal  inspection  of 
the  military  and  nonmilitar>'  situation 
there  Having  made  this  inspection.  I 
am  satisfied  that  our  troops  are  doing 
an  outstanding  job,  tliat  our  militarv-  and 
nonmilitarj'  funds  are  being  spent  wisely 
and  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  we 
are  well  on  the  road  to  victor>' 

I  would  like  to  make  mention  of  our 
nonmilitary  efforts  in  South  Vietnam. 
Because  of  my  previous  experience  as  a 
teacher,  I  was  especially  impressed  by  the 
progress  being  made  in  elementarj-  and 
secondare  education.  Projects  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
do  a  creat  deal  toward  creating  a  society 
which  will  develop  an  immunity  to  the 
promises  and  fal.se  blandishments  of 
communism.  This  Is  peaceful,  construc- 
tive activity  being  carried  on  by  our  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
know  that  alongside  our  mihtary  efforts. 
we  are  waging  another  war — the  war 
against  poverty,  hunger,  and  di.^ease 

I  would  like  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
our  effort,s  iri  Vietnam  appear  to  have  the 
support  of  tfte  people  there.  The  Viet- 
namese peoplie  seem  to  be  more  than  glad 
that  we  are  there. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  say 

something  about  our  own  attitudes  here 
at  home  toward  this  war  in  Vietnam. 
Our  GI's  are  verj'  conscious  of  what  we 
are  tliinking  here  at  home.  They  know 
that  most  of  us  are  in  full  support  of  what 
they  are  doing,  what  they  are  trying  to 
accomplish.  But  more  than  one  of  them 
remarked  to  me  that  they  fail  to  un- 
derstand the  motives  of  the  draft  card 
burners  and  the  demonstrators  who  pa- 
rade in  opposition  to  our  policies  in  Vlet- 
ram. 

I  personally  think  it  is  high  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  draft  card  burners  and 
the  demonstrators  go  home,  wash  their 
feet,  and  take  a  new  look  at  the  world. 
Our  servicemen  in  Vietnam  are  demon- 
strating with  raw  courage  and  weapons 
In  combat,  while  others  here  at  home  are 
demonstrating  with  dirty  feet,  placards, 
and  beards.  Somebody  has  their  .sense 
of  values  turned  around,  and  I  can  report 
without  qualification  that  it  is  not  our 
men  in  Vietnam. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  In  behalf  of  President  John- 
son s  conduct  of  this  war.  Everything 
that  President  Johnson  has  done  has 
been  a  calculated  risk.  But  what  he  has 
done  has  been  right.  As  long  as  we  con- 
tinue on  this  course  he  has  charted,  we 
will  come  out  all  right. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  he 
is  a  veteran  of  serv-ice  during  the  Korean 
war  and  that  he  served  for  3  years  over- 
seas and  is  an  expert  in  gunnery  both  on 
the  B-29  and  the  B-26  aircraft, 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  Members  are 
aware  that  9  days  is  all  too  short  a  period 
in  which  to  absorb  all  that  we  are  doing 
and  all  that  we  should  do  in  .southeast 
Asia.  It  i."?  too  short  a  period  of  observa- 
tion in  which  t.o  reach  conclusions  on 
the  merits  of  what  we  are  doing  and  what 
we  should  do  to  restore  peace  to  that 
troubled  part  of  the  world. 

And  yet  we  are  forced  to  reach  such 
conclusions  as  we  can,  as  wc  vote  on 
measure  after  measure  setting  the  policy 
of  this  country.  Those  of  us  who  have 
made  the  trip  to  Vietnam  are  infinitely 
better  equipped  to  make  these  decisions 
than  we  were  before  we  went. 

It  is  easy,  sitting  in  this  countn'  and 
reading  the  self-anointed  expert  colum- 
nists' prophecies  of  gloom  to  become 
discouraged.  It  is  easy  to  feel  that  this 
country  is  hopelessly  divided  and  that 
we  are  floundering  in  a  morass  of  inde- 
cision and  doubt  when  we  read  the  con- 
stant and  sometimes  virulent  critici-sm 
of  this  country's  Asian  policy  by  certain 
present  and  would-be  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
others  outside  of  Government.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  is  exactly  the 
impression  which  the  Communist  leader- 
ship in  Hanoi  and  Peiping  have  gained 
as  they  scan  our  papers  for  an  indica- 
tion of  our  future  course  of  action. 

But  this  is  not  the  feelin;?  in  Vietnam. 
There  is  no  indecision  there.     There  Is 
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no  doubt  as  to  why  we  are  there  nor  of 
the  Importance  of  what  we  are  doing 
there.  There  Is  a  feeling  of  dedication 
to  duty,  of  guarded  optimism  as  to  our 
ability  to  succeed  both  militarily  and  In 
solving  the  political  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  region,  and  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
branches  of  the  service  and  between  the 
military  and  civilian  officials  of  Gov- 
ernment from  the  CINCPAC  headquar- 
ters in  Hawaii  to  the  private  In  the  field 
In  the  central  highlands  of  Vietnam  and 
the  AID  official  working  in  the  hamlets  of 
the  delta  region. 

So  much  does  this  sense  of  mission  and 
accomplishment  pervade  the  air  in 
southeast  Asia  that  I  find  myself  amazed. 
after  only  a  10-day  absence,  to  return  to 
a  reading  of  the  American  newspiiljers 
and  the  reports  of  the  diCfering  view- 
points of  all  of  our  "statesmen,"  view- 
points which  offer  'doubts"  and  crltici.sm 
but  which  do  not  offer  constructive  sug- 
gestions of  courses  of  action  not  already 
tried. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  our 
problem  is  not  with  the  hamlets  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  problem  is  with  the 
Shakespearean-type  "Hamlets"  in  the 
UnitlKl  States.  This  war  will  not  be  lost 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  it  can  be  lost  on 
the  political  battlefields  of  the  United 
States  The  Communists  do  not  for?et 
that  the  Fi-ench  lost  their  struggle,  not  at 
Diei*lenphu.  but  In  Pi-ance.  I  believe 
that  the  Communists  know  that  they 
cannot  win  mUitarlly  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  they  believe  they  can  win  if  the  Unit- 
ed States  loses  its  will  to  win. 

Well.  I  say  let  them  be  disabused  of  any 
such  hope.  Let  each  of  us,  in  both 
parties,  take  the  message  to  the  American 
people  This  Is  a  lime  of  crisis  for  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world.  This 
is  a  time  for  political  cooperation,  not 
political  dissension  This  is  not  John- 
son's war  or  McNamara's  war.  This  is  an 
important  free  world  struggle  in  which 
America  must  take  the  lead  and  has 
taken  the  lead.  It  is  just  as  Important 
today  that  Communi.st  tyranny  not  Uike 
over  Asia  as  It  was  that  in  1941  Japanese 
tyranny  did  not  prevail. 

The  Oovernors  of  the  United  States  re- 
cently met,  and  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Governor  of  my  State,  endorsed 
our  policy  in  southeast  Asia.  In  dissent- 
ing, our  Oregon  Governor  follows  again 
tlie  lead  set  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
my  State 

The  significant  thing  about  the  vote  of 
the  Governors  is  not  the  Oregon  Oov- 
emors  dissent,  but  the  unanimity  of  the 
other  49  Governors'  support  of  our  policy. 
And  when  I  am  critical  of  the  dissension 
and  the  disagreement  which  I  hear  In  the 
country  today.  I  am  not  being  critical  of 
the  right  of  free  speech.  My  political 
record,  both  in  the  State  legislature  and 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  one  of  unfailing  support  of  the  right 
of  free  speech.  But  I  have  always  taken 
the  position  that  this  consUtutlonal  right 
of  free  speech  carries  with  it  a  correla- 
tive obligation  to  speak  responBlbly 
and  to  point  out  specifically  the  defects 
of  our  policy  and  to  offer  some  construc- 
tive suggestions  as  an  alternative.  It  Is 
In  this  area  that  the  critics  are  falling 
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and  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  of  them 
who  has  felt  the  slightest  reluctance  in 
criticizing  my  support  of  American  policy 
in  southeast  Asia,  without  a  thought  for 
the  right  of  free  speech,  which  I  am  en- 
titled to.  and  do  claim  for  myself. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  who  went  to 
southeast  Asia  are  convinced  that  mili- 
tarily things  are  going  well.  There  are 
significant  problems,  the  main  one  being 
to  find  and  maintain  contact  with  the 
elusive  enemy.  The  strategy  and  tactics 
of  General  Westmoreland  seem  adequate 
to  cope  with  this  problem. 

Most  of  us,  I  think,  agree  that  the  oil 
depots  were  a  legitimate  military  target. 
I  think  there  are  others,  particularly 
powerplants,  which  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered. I  know  that  the  President  has 
problems,  but  they  ought  not  to  t>e  con- 
sidered as  Immune. 

liOgljtlcally  there  have  been  problems, 
but  considering  the  tremendous  buildup 
of  men  in  1  year,  the  results  have  been 
amazing.  Some  shortages  have  been  ap- 
parent, but  never  without  acceptable  sub- 
stitutes being  available. 

All  of  our  military  people  and  all  of 
the  Vietnamese  with  whom  we  talked  are 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  sec- 
ond war — the  war  on  economic,  social 
and  political  problems.  The  effort  by 
the  military,  by  AID,  by  the  Vietnamese, 
needs  more  emphasis.  Its  success  varies 
from  Province  to  Province,  according  to 
the  degree  of  pacification  and  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. 

Colonel  Diep  in  Vinh  Long  seems  to  be 
a  good  one,  a  good  soldier  who  is  clearing 
his  Province  with  Provincial  troops,  a 
good  civil  servant  who  uses  his  elected 
Provincial  council,  and  who  works  at  de- 
veloping schools,  hospitals,  powerplants, 
and  water  systems.  Other  Provinces  are 
not  so  fortunate.  It  is  their  country  and 
their  war,  but  there  are  weaknesses  in 
administration,  in  some  of  the  Provincial 
capitals,  which  we  must  work  with  the 
administration  in  Saigon  to  clear  up. 

Our  people  ought  to  have  more  train- 
ing in  speaking  the  Vietnamese  language. 
Not  enough  do.  Where  some  of  the 
Special  Forces  people  speak  the  language, 
the  contact  is  so  much  more  valuable, 
and  we  should  not  forget  that  the  Com- 
munists do  speak  their  language. 

We  visited  schools  built  by  self-help, 
which  are  most  appreciated.  Par  more 
kids  are  in  school  in  South  Vietnam  now 
than  there  were  2  years  ago.  The  big 
cry  was  for  more  cement,  and  we  must 
get  more  cement  to  them. 

The  civilian  hospitals  we  visited  are 
deplorable.  In  one  Province  of  a  half 
million  people,  there  was  only  one  hos- 
pital which  had  only  two  doctors. 

There  is  almost  no  sanitation.  People 
are  two  and  three  to  a  bed.  The  Sea- 
bees  are  at  work  constructing  a  surgery 
and  we  are  making  efforts  here,  but  more 
must  be  done.  The  public  health  prob- 
lem In  Saigon  is  a  tremendous  one.  With 
over  1  million  refugees  flowing  Into  that 
city,  the  garbage  and  sewage  disposal 
problems  are  tremendous.  This  Is  an 
area  In  which  we  must  work  harder. 

I.  too.  am  convinced  there  will  be  elec- 
tions. I  am  convinced  of  this  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 


Is  the  Independence  of  the  Govemmeiu 
of  South  Vietnam  to  achieve  the  statu.^ 
of  legitimacy.  They  were  born  througli 
a  coup.  Premier  Ky  Is  aware  that  Bao- 
Dal  is  still  in  existence  and  is  now  a 
French  national.  He  still  makes  a  claim 
to  South  Vietnam.  They  fear  above  all 
a  return  of  De  Gaulle  to  South  Vietnam, 
after  having  suffered  under  French  rule 
for  over  100  years.  Premier  Ky  is  no 
George  Washington,  but  he  has  achieved 
a  certain  unity  and  he  has  weathered 
several  severe  political  crises.  He  is  onlv 
one  man  on  the  Directorate  which  ha- 
brought  stability  to  South  Vietnam.  Bu' 
we  do  not  suggest  that  Ky  or  any  other 
one  man  In  South  Vietnam  could  brin-; 
peace,  stability  and  freedom  to  this 
country. 

It  is  significant  that  we  saw  not  om 
single  unfriendly  face  or  heard  one  un- 
friendly voice  in  southeast  Asia.  If  thev 
want  us  to  leave,  it  certainly  was  not 
apparent  to  us. 

This  war  is  not  over.  It  may  be  lone 
and  arduous.  If  we  are  as  determined 
as  are  the  people  in  .southeast  Asia,  it  can 
be  tei-minated  and  this  immense  arra 
preserved  to  the  free  world  and  not  lo.si 
to  the  Communists. 

Morale  in  Vietnam  is  high.    We  must 

unite   to   raise  morale  in   this  countrv 

Mr.     MURPHY    of    New     York.      mV 

Speaker.   I   thank   the  gentleman   from 

Oregon  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  thp 
gentleman  from  Oregon  for  his  activi- 
ties and  to  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  gentleman  in  World  Wa: 
II  served  as  an  aviator  overseas. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  hke  to  poiiu 
out  that  President  Johnson  is  carryln- 
on  a  commitment  that  the  last  five 
American  Presidents  have  made,  and  that 
is  to  stand  by  our  treaty  obligations,  par- 
ticularly in  the  defense  of  freedom,  Tii.' 
United  States  is  fighting  on  the  soil  ci" 
Vietnam  so  that  we  here  in  the  citadt  1 
of  freedom  may  enjoy  it  fully. 

The  President  has  attempted  to  open 
efforts  for  negotiation  through  the  North. 
Vietnamese,  with  other  countries,  and  to 
try  through  his  Intermediaries  to  bring 
about  .settlement. 

The  Ixjmbings,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
we  feel  are  necessary  to  bring  a  total 
military  decision  to  this  farflung  battle- 
field. We  are  using  an  economy  force  m 
this  area,  but  we  are  using  enough  force 
so  that  in  the  future  Communist  as- 
gressors  will  know  that  it  is  just  too 
castly  to  dare  to  try  to  transgress  on 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  Record  should  show  that  I 
agree  with  the  position  of  the  Governui 
of  Oregon,  and  I  have  listened  here  toda'. 
without  objection,  simply  out  of  cour- 
tesy due  to  my  colleagues  who  requested 
this  special  order  for  time  to  discuss 
their  observations  with  respect  to  tiieir 
trip  to  Vietnam. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Wlth- 
.  out  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  subject. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  today,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
defense  procurement  bill.  I  would  like 
to  explain  my  absence  at  the  time  of 
that  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  alErmative. 
However,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be 
present  because  of  adverse  flying  weather 
conditions  and  flight  scheduUng  diffi- 
culties.   

REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey   I  Mr.  McGrath] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  honor  of  being  permitted  to 
take  this  trip  to  Vietnam  over  tiie  Fourth 
of  July  recess.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Pies- 
Idcnt  and  to  the  Speaker^or  approving 
this  trip. 

I  join  in  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Murphy  1.  the 
chairman  of  the  delegation,  and  compli- 
ment him  for  his  very  comprehensive 
narrative  of  our  trip. 

I  would  like  to  touch  upon  a  few  of 
the  incidents  that  impres.scd  me  during 
this  trip.  I  was  in  Vietnam  last  Decem- 
ber. It  appears  to  me  that  both  the 
military  and  the  political  situations  in 
South  Vietnam  have  improved  tremen- 
dously since  my  visit  there  7  months  a^'o. 
I  might  remind  the  Hou.-^e  tliat  the 
members  of  this  delegation  were  per- 
mitted to  go  anywhere  in  Vietnam  that 
wo  expressed  a  desire  to  visit. 

We  now  have  more  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  amount  of  supplies  going 
into  that  country  has  doubled  since  De- 
cember. Excellent  progress  is  being 
made  in  readying  new  port  facilities  to 
improve  the  supply  situation  even  fur- 
ther. 

I  believe  It  was  the  unanimou.s  con- 
clusion of  our  delegation  of  10  Demo- 
crats and  4  Republicans  tliat  tlie  U.S. 
presence  in  southeast  Asia  is  In  the  na- 
tional interest  and  that  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  Is  the  correct  one 

We  also  agree  that  the  leadership 
being  shown  by  Amba.'^.'^ador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  Gen.  William  West- 
moreland is  excellent,  and  that  the 
morale  of  our  troops  is  at  an  alltime 
high. 

About  the  most  impressive  indication 
that  our  conclusions  arc  correct  came 
from  talking  to  a  defector,  a  former 
North  Vietname.se  Army  capUin,  who 
said  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  leaders  now  realize  they  cannot 
win  a  military  victory.  Other  prisoners 
and  defectors  have  verified  that  altitude. 
On  the  political  side,  it  is  obvious  that 
Premier  Ky  has  consolidated  his  position 
and  that  the  September  elections  wUl 
proceed  as  planned.  The  Buddhist  and 
Catholic    groups   have   withdrawn   their 


opposition  and  announced  they  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  September  elections. 

When  we  stopped  at  Clark  Field  in  the 
Philippines  we  leanied  that  there  were 
about  55.000  people — Filipinos.  Ameri- 
can civilians  and  armed  services  per- 
.sonncl— in  Uiat  area.  The  Air  Force 
hospital  at  Clark  Field  services  all  these 
people.  While  touring  the  hospital  I 
talked  with  a  young  helicopter  pilot  who 
had  been  shot  with  a  machinegun  bullet 
in  the  leg  and  arm.  As  a  result  of  this 
wound  his  kidneys  went  intx)  shock  and 
stopped  functioning.  While  I  was  talk- 
ing to  him.  he  was  being  serviced  by  an 
artificial  kidney  machine.  The  doctors 
in  the  hospital  informed  me  that  they 
had  two  artificial  kidney  machines  In 
that  hospital  plus  a  portable  unit  that 
they  could  take  out  to  tlie  field.  I  doubt 
that  any  hospital  In  the  United  States 
in  a  city  of  55,000  people  has  that  kind 
of  equipment,  such  as  we  found  in  the 
Air  Force  hospital  at  Clark  Field. 

In  addition  to  the  fine  hospital  treat- 
ment that  our  wounded  servicemen  are 
receiving  in  the  hospital.  I  was  im- 
pressed bv  a  program  of  people-to-people 
assistance.  Philippine  doctors,  nationals 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  serving 
residences  In  the  Air  Force  hospital  at 
Clark  Field  in  various  specialties.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  verv-  helpful  to  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

While  we  were  in  Vietnam,  of  course 
we  talked  with  Ambassador  Lodse  and 
General  Westmoreland.  I  was  happy 
that  'we  had  an  opportuiiity  to  talk  with 
Charles  Mann,  our  AID  Director  there. 
After  talking  with  Mr.  Mann,  I  bumped 
into  one  of  my  constituents  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Jim  Habron,  •who  resides  in  Pleas- 
antville.  N.J..  in  my  district.  Mr. 
Habron  works  for  the  AID  program  in 
Vietnam,  and  at  that  time  was  working 
on  a  bridge  project  at  Nha  Be.  several 
miles  south  of  Saigon.  Since  I  have 
come  back  to  the  States  I  have 
read  in  the  new.spapers  that  South  Viet- 
namese Armv  units  are  conducting  oper- 
ations to  rid  the  Nha  Be  area  of  Viet- 
cong. 

We  also  went  to  Camranh  Bay.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  when  the 
facility  at  Camranh  Bay  is  completed 
South  Vietnam  will  have  the  best  port 
between  Sincapore  and  Hong  Kong.  The 
Installation  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  will  great- 
ly alleviate  the  shipping  problem  caused 
bv  congestion  in  Saigon. 

"we  also  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea  Tiger  Divi- 
sion at  Qui  Nhon. 

Now.  this  is  a  crack  infantry  division 
of  Koreans.  The  Korean  troops  put  on  a 
demonstration  for  us  of  taekwondo. 
which  is  a  form  of  self-defense,  I  think 
it  is  interesting.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  of 
the  creeds  of  taekwondo  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

We  will  be  the  cornerstone  of  anticommu- 
nlsm  by  training  ourselves  -wttli  the  Taek- 
wondo art. 


Later  that  same  day  we  went  to  An 
Klie  where  the  base  camp  of  the  1st 
Cavalrv  Division,  the  famous  Air  Mobile 
Division,  is  located.  We  were  briefed  by 
the  chief  of  staff  there.  Colonel  Beatty, 
and  I  think  it  Is  an  indication  of  the 


caliber  of  officers  and  troops  in  that  di- 
vision to  point  out  that  Colonel  Beatty 
learned  to  fly  a  helicopter  in  his  forties 
after  serving  practically  20  years  as  a 
ground  Army  officer.  I  had  been  at  An 
Khe  with  the  Isi  Cavalry  in  December  of 
last  year.  At  that  time  most  of  the  di- 
vision was  contained  within  the  base 
camp.  Last  week  I  was  informed  that 
all  six  of  their  battalions  were  out  in  the 
field  fiuhlmg  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnam  regulars.  I  think  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant sign  of  the  aggressive  attitude  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam. 

I  was  also  particularly  impressed  by  rhy 
visit  to  the  U.S.S.  Intrepid,  a  great  naval 
aircraft  earner.  While  we  were  on  the 
Intrepid  that  ship  was  launching  and  re- 
covering air  strike  missions  which  had 
been  in  air  operations  in  support  of 
ground  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  In  be- 
tween the  launching  and  recovering  of 
these  aircraft  the  V.S.S.  Intrepid  refueled 
and  also  rearmed  underway  at  sea. 

We  went  to  a  Special  Forces  camp  at 
Song  Be  near  the  Cambodian  border. 
This  village  was  overrun  about  a  year  ago 
by  tlae  Vietcong.  However,  it  is  now  built 
up  and  is  being  protected  by  our  Army 
units.  We  crossed  the  Song  Be  River  in 
dugout  canoes,  and  1  was  very  happy 
there  to  meet  Capt.  H.  R.  Taylor.  Jr.,  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces,  tlie  famous 
Green  Berets,  who  was  stationed  there 
He  is  from  my  district  m  New  Jersey.  He 
told  me  how  important  it  was  in  his  opin- 
ion that  the  United  States  stay  in  South 
Vietnam  and  defeat  Uie  Commiurist  ag- 
gression there. 

Following  my  visit  to  South  Vietnam 
last  December  I  was  quite  concerned 
about  the  congested  nature  of  the  Saigon 
Harbor.  On  this  trip  I  went  to  the  1st 
Logistics  Command  at  Saigon  We  flew 
over  the  entire  Saigon  River  port  area 
in  a  helicopter.  The  Army  there  is  build- 
ing a  new  quay  in  the  Saigon  River 
which  will  be  able  to  handle  deep-draft 
ve.ssels  and  is  aLso  building  a  new  port 
on  the  Saigon  River  where  they  will  liave 
two  LST  landing  ramps  and  various 
warehouses.  The  intention  is  to  build  a 
berth  at  the  new  port  which  will  handle 
four  deep-draft  ve.ssels.  The  carco  un- 
loaded at  the  new  port  facility  will  be 
able  to  bypass  the  Saigon  city  traffic  and 
be  shipped  immediately  out  into  the  field 
to  support  our  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  President  Johnson 
and  his  iX)Ucies  in  Vietnam  and  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  on  the  basis  of  my  exjjeri- 
ence  in  South  Vietnam  last  week,  I  Intend 
to  follow^  that  course,  becau.sc  I  think 
the  President  has  maintained  and  pur- 
sued a  sound  policy  for  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  conducted  our  affairs  in  Vietnam, 

Mr.  RONCALIO  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vield' 

Mr.  McGRATH  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  Mr  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  McGrath  1  and  to  express 
my  appreciation  upon  his  report  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  who  is  well  versed 
in  the  field  of  naval  affairs. 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McORATH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  McOrath  1  is  a  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
The  gentleman  served  in  both  our  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  fleets  and  is  an  expert 
In  the  Pacific  waters,  partlculary  having 
won  five  battle  stars  in  the  Korean  war 
where  the  gentleman  served  on  the  U.?. 
battleship  Missouri. 

Mr.  OILLIOAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McORATH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GIU-JGAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distlnguLshed  gentleman 
from  New  Jer.sey  (Mr.  McGrath]  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr  Speaker,  no  one,  and  certainly  not 
I.  can  harbor  pretentions  about  being  a 
Far  Ea.stern  expert  on  the  basis  of  a 
week's  trip,  but  it  is  pcssible  for  me  to 
report  to  the  House  certain  personal  Im- 
pressions and  observations  about  our 
activities  in  Vietnam,  and  our  general 
Involvement  in  the  Far  Eastern  theater. 
With  all  deference  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  committee  that  made 
this  trip.  I  .shall  undertake  very  briefly  to 
offer  my  comments. 

When  our  committee  left  Washington 
on  the  evening;  of  July  2  for  the  Far 
East.  I  had  three  basic  questions  in  mind 
about  our  situation  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
hoped  to  be  able  to  come  back  with  some 
sort  of  answer  for  each  of  these  ques- 
tions because  I  believe  them  to  be  mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  concern  to  everyone 
In  America.    The  questions  were: 

First.  Do  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
really  want  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  remain  in  their  country,  de- 
spite the  devastation  and  suffering  that 
war  inevitably  brings? 

Second.  Do  our  men  in  Vietnam — 
serving  both  in  the  miiitai-y  and  in  civil- 
ian services — believe  in  the  job  that  they 
have  undertaken''  Do  they  t)€lieve  their 
task  worth  doing  despite  the  sacrifice 
and  suffering  involved''  Do  they  think 
that  they  can  successfully  achieve  the 
goals  that  have  been  set  for  them? 

Third  What  Ls  the  posslbUlty  of  a 
meaningful  and  reasonably  free  expres- 
sion of  the  popular  will  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  in  the  election  that  the 
Government  has  announced  for  Septem- 
ber U ''  Is  there  enough  of  a  social  and 
political  fabric  left  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  and  will  conditions  permit 
what  we  would  regard  as  a  reasonable 
election? 

In  rever.se  order.  I  can  offer  some 
answers  to  all  of  these  questions  with 
some  real  confidence  in  my  knowledge  of 
the  kind  of  factual  information  which 
necessarily  forms  a  basis  for  answers  to 


questions  like  these.  I  am  satisfied,  for 
irwtance,  that  there  is  a  very  good 
chance — barring  some  sort  of  violent 
civil  tumult  in  the  next  2  months — for 
an  honest  and  orderly  election  in  Sep- 
tember. It  should  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  election  is  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing,  by  popular  vote,  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  117  Members  who 
will  write  a  new  constitution  for  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  while  the  country  will 
continue  to  be  governed  by  a  directorate, 
which  Includes  10  generals  and  10  civil- 
ians. Following  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  constitution  to  be  written  this 
winter.  It  is  then  proposed  that  a  national 
election  be  held  sometime  late  next  sum- 
mer. 1967.  to  fill  the  various  posts  estab- 
lished by  the  terms  of  the  constitution. 

The  members  of  our  committee  were 
privileged  to  attend  a  dinner  Riven  on  the 
evening  of  July  6  by  Lt.  Gen.  Phan- 
Xuan-Chieu.  who  is  president  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Legion,  and  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Directorate,  which  pres- 
ently is  governing  the  country.  During 
the  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing a  considerable  period  of  time  with 
Mr.  Tran  Van  An,  who  was  elected  chair- 
man by  the  members  of  the  election  law 
drafting  committee,  established  on  May 
5.  by  the  Government  and  empowered  to 
draft  the  election  laws  to  be  employed 
on  September  11. 

The  ELDC  was  composed  of  32  mem- 
bers Including  all  elements  of  the  Viet- 
namese body  politic — except  the  Viet- 
cong — and  specifically  such  groups  as  the 
Buddhists,  l)oth  moderate  and  mihtant. 
Catholics.  Cao  Dai.  and  Hoa  Hao.  various 
political  parties,  northern,  central,  and 
soutiiern  regional  groupings,  provincial 
and  municipal  councils,  ethnic  minorities 
.such  as  the  Montagnards,  and  ethnic 
Cambodians,  professional  groups,  and 
trade  unions.  Mr.  Van  An  had  been  a 
respected  publisher  and  national  leader 
in  South  Vietnam  for  many  years,  and  if 
anything,  his  stature  was  Increased  by 
the  fact  that  he  spent  9  years  in  prison 
during  the  Diem  regime  for  criticizing 
editorially  the  authoritarian  tendencies 
of  that  administration.  My  conversation 
with  Mr.  Van  An.  as  well  as  with  others, 
convinced  me  that  a  meaningful  elec- 
tion is  not  only  possible,  but  highly  prob- 
able on  September  11,  and,  as  Mr.  Van 
An  wryly  concluded,  the  Vietnamese  hope 
for  a  voter  participation  in  this  election 
somewhat  better  than  the  Americans  ex- 
perience in  the  presidential  years. 

On  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  our 
troops,  and  our  civilian  personnel  in 
Vietnam,  you  have  heard  from  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  and  you 
will  unquestionably  hear  from  others. 
Our  opinion,  I  think,  is  unanimous  and 
categorical:  the  attitude  and  demeanor 
of  our  men  and  women  In  Vietnam  Is 
nothing  short  of  magnificent. 

I  could — but  will  not — spend  hours 
talking  about  the  day  that  two  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  spent  with  some  of  our 
AID  people  down  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
country,  including  a  regional  director 
of  the  AID  program  who  Is  a  lieutenant 
colonel  on  loan  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment who  has  extended  twice  his 
tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  to  carry  on  his 
very  dangerous  but  very  rewarding  work 


of   rebuilding   the  social  fabric   of   that 
tormented  region. 

I  could  tell  you  of  the  warrant  officer 
helicopter  pilot  I  talked  with  in  the 
Clark  Field  Hospital  outside  of  Manila, 
who  was.  during  our  interview,  hooked 
up  to  a  kidney  machine  because  his  kid- 
neys had  stopped  functioning  after  his 
left  leg  and  right  arm  were  shattered  by 
a  30-calit)er  bullet.  This  young  man  has 
won  10  Air  Medals  and  two  Distinguished 
Flying  Crosses,  and  his  only  concern  Is 
how  rapidly  the  medical  people  can  get 
him  patched  up  to  the  point  that  he  can 
return  to  his  duties  in  Vietnam. 

I  could  toll  you  of  the  two  American 
civilian  nurses,  who  have  just  arrived  in 
a  civilian  hospital  in  the  provincial  cap- 
ital of  Vlnh  Long,  where  they  have  vol- 
unteered for  a  tour  of  duty  in  an  ana 
which  has  been  for  years  terrorized  and 
dominated  by  the  Vletcong. 

Or  I  could  comment  about  the  yount; 
Special  Forces  captain  who  drove  me  in 
a  jeep  over  a  rough  trail  near  the  Specinl 
Forces  camp  at  Phouoc  Binh.  who  drovp 
with  an  M-16  rifle  Eicross  his  knees,  bc- 
cau.se  he  felt  "more  comfortable"  that 
way.  but  who.  at  the  same  time,  carried 
a  pocketful  of  candy  for  the  Montagnard 
kids. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  ex- 
traordinary attitude  of  our  people  in 
Vietnam  can  be  conveyed  by  reading  the 
nine  rules  Issued  by  General  Westmore- 
land for  the  conduct  of  our  troops  in 
Vietnam: 

Nine  Rules  fob  Pfrsonnki.  of  U  S    Milftary 
AS.SISTANCE  Command,  Vietnam 

Tlie  Vietnamese  have  paid  a  iieavy  price  In 
suffering  for  their  long  fight  against  the 
coninmnlsts  We  military  men  are  In  Viet- 
nam now  becauB"  their  government  has  a-sked 
lis  to  help  Its  soldiers  and  people  In  wlnnlne 
their  struggle.  The  Viet  Cong  will  attempt 
to  turn  the  Vletnajnese  people  against  yoii 
You  can  defeat  them  at  every  turn  by  the 
strength,  understanding,  and  generosity  you 
display  with  the  people.  Here  are  nine  sim- 
ple rules: 

(Distribution — 1  to  each  member  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam.) 

1  Remember  we  are  guests  here:  We  make 
no  demands  and  seek  no  special  treatment 

2.  Join  with  the  people!  Understand  their 
life,  use  phrases  from  their  language  and 
honor  their  customs  and  laws. 

3.  Treat  women  with  politeness  and  re- 
spect. 

4  Make  personal  friends  among  the  sol- 
diers and  connmon  people 

5  Always  give  the  Vietnamese  the  right  of 
way. 

6.  Be  alert  to  security  and  ready  to  react 
with  your  military  skill. 

7.  E>on't  attract  attention  by  loud,  rude  or 
unusual   behavior 

8  Avoid  separating  yourself  Ironn  the  peo- 
ple by  a  display  of  wealth  or  privilege. 

9  Above  all  else  you  are  members  of  the 
US  Military  Forces  on  a  difficult  mission, 
responsible  for  all  your  official  and  personal 
actions  Reflect  honor  upon  yourself  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

All  of  us  on  this  trip  were  combat  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  or  Korea,  and  I 
think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  none  of  us  ha.s 
ever  experienced  such  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  American  troops  as  Is  presently 
being  displayed  by  our  people  in  the  Far 
East,  who  fully  realize  the  complex  and 
delicate  nature  of  the  Job  which  con- 
fronts them,  and  of  the  fact  that  they 


have  two  wars  to  win :  the  militai-y  paci- 
fication of  South  Vietnam,  and  the  re- 
building of  the  social  and  political  fabric 
of  the  country.  They  are  working  with 
rqual  fervor  and  dedication  on  both 
fronts. 

In  all  candor,  I  must  admit  that  I  did 
encounter  two  people  who  were  higWy 
.skei)tical  about  our  national  effort  in 
Vietnam,  about  the  motives  underlying 
it,  and  about  its  chances  for  success. 
Both  were  newspaper  correspondents  sta- 
tioned in  Saigon,  a  fact  which  may  lielp 
us  to  understand  why  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  fully  appreciate  what  we  are 
doing  in  southeast  Asia. 

On  the  first,  and  possibly  most  impor- 
tant, question  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Soutli  Vietnamese  people  toward  our  con- 
tinued presence  in  their  country,  I  can 
only  report  that  in  our  very  brief  stay,  I 
encountered  no  one  who  wanted  us  to 
leave  the  area  and  permit  tiieni  to  deal 
with  their  problems  unaided.  Tiiis  was 
true  of  Premier  Ky;  it  was  said  by  Tran 
Van  An,  by  Tran  Van  Do,  by  General 
Chieu  and  his  legionnaires.  Our  contin- 
ued presence  was  fervently  urged  by  the 
two  province  chiefs  we  talked  with,  by 
the  lone  doctor  in  the  civilian  liosintal  at 
Vinh  Long,  by  the  hamlet  chieftain  of  a 
primitive  Montannard  tribe  in  a  little 
village  on  the  Cambodian  border;  in 
otlier  words,  by  everj'one  we  spoke  to 
whether  of  low  or  high  degree. 

Even  those  we  could  not  .speak  to  Indi- 
cated that  the  presence  of  Americans 
was  more  than  welcome.  One  of  the 
most  eloquent  expressions  of  that  wel- 
come was  on  the  i>art  of  some  local, 
provincial  soldiers  who  were  manning 
the  pathetic  little  mud  forts,  established 
along  the  length  of  Route  4  in  the 
Mekong  Delta,  south  of  Saigon.  These 
brave  men  are  fighting  night  after  night 
a  lonely  and  desperate  struggle  to  keep 
the  roads  open  and  clear  of  the  Vietcong, 
so  that  their  fellow-villagers  may  move 
their  rice  into  the  market,  and  when  we 
passed  by  they  stood  on  the  walls  of  their 
forts  and  waved  to  us  and  salut<>d. 
Down  in  that  area  of  Vietnam,  the  war  is 
an  ugly,  brutal,  savage  encounter  fraught 
with  stealth  and  terror,  and  the  bravery 
and  dedication  of  those  humble  people 
would  move  a  heart  of  stone. 

I  hope,  at  a  later  time,  to  request  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  House  under 
special  orders  to  describe  in  more  detail 
and  in  greater  depth  the  nature  of  that 
desperate  conflict,  but  at  the  moment, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  I  hope  that  our  peo- 
ple at  home  have  the  courage  to  match 
the  courage  and  dedication  of  our  men 
in  the  field,  both  military  and  civilian, 
and  to  match  the  bravery  and  dedication 
of  the  men  and  women  of  Vietnam  who 
are  toiling  and  fighting  for  the  chance  to 
live  in  decency,  security  and  peace. 

1  again  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  for  having 
yielded  me  this  time  to  offer  this  report 
to  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
GfLLiGANl  served  for  27  months  during 
World  War  II  as  a  lieutenant  ijgi  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reser\e.  He  acted  as  a  de- 
stroyer gunnery  oflBcer  in  the  Atlantic, 


Mediterranean,  and  Pacific  Theaters. 
He  was  awarded  three  area  campaign 
ribbons,  five  battle  stars,  and  two  naval 
unit  citations.  At  Okinawa  he  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry 
when  his  destroyer  was  hit  by  a  Japanese 
kamikaze. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
can  read  about  a  country  until  your  eyes 
water,  you  can  listen  to  lectures  about  a 
foreign  land  until  your  ears  ache,  but 
you  cannot  get  the  all-important  feel  of 
the  situation  until  you  have  been  there. 
Contact  with  reality  brings  all  of  your 
senses  into  play  and  indelibly  stamps  in 
your  makeup  a  gestalt — the  place  be- 
comes a  part  of  you.  To  be  sure  a  10- 
day  trip  to  southeast  Asia  does  not  make 
you  an  expert  on  the  area,  but  it  does 
give  you  an  awareness  that  you  could 
never  get  from  periodical  readings  and 
Stateside  briefings.  Tliis  trip  has  given 
us  an  experience  we  shall  never  forget,  an 
understanding  that  cannot  adequately  be 
conveyed  by  words,  and  opimons  that 
deserve  attention. 

Our  group  made  up  of  veterans  with 
previous  combat  experience  departed 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  at  6  p.m., 
July  2.  stopped  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base, 
near  San  Francisco,  for  refueling,  on  to 
Honolulu  for  a  briefing  by  CINCPAC,  a 
tour  of  Pearl  Harbor  with  its  stinging 
memories,  and  a  brief  respite  before 
going  on  to  Saigon  via  the  Philippines 
where  we  stopped  briefly  at  Clark  Field 
to  tour  the  loeistics  base,  and  the  general 
hospital.  Saigon  hits  you  like  Wash- 
ington, DC. — hot  and  humid.  We  ar- 
rived in  the  rush  hour;  made  our  way  to 
the  hotel  through  streets  that  were  jam- 
med with  small  cars  and  bicycles  built 
for  one.  but  oftentimes  carrying  as  many 
as  four. 

The  next  morning  at  9  a.m.  we  received 
a  thorough  briefing  from  Ambassador 
Lodge  and  his  staff  on  the  military, 
political,  and  economic  situation  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  This  was  followed 
by  an  en.ioyable  luncheon  at  the  Lodge 
homestead  where  we  met  General  West- 
moreland and  had  an  opportunity  to 
question  both  Mr.  Lodge  and  the  general 
at  some  length.  After  lunch  we  pro- 
ceeded to  MacVce  Headquarters  where 
General  Westmoreland  and  his  staff  gave 
us  a  detailed  briefing  on  the  military 
.situation.  After  this  we  visited  with 
General  Ky  for  half  an  hour  or  so  and 
obtained  his  views.  In  the  evening  we 
attended  a  dinner  hosted  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Pham  Xuan  Chieu.  The  next  morning 
we  began  intensive  tours  of  military 
bases  and  installations  in  South  Vietnam 
starting  with  the  logistics  base  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay.  Then  on  to  the  12th  Tacti- 
cal Fighter  Wing,  the  Korean  Qui  Nhon 
Division,  1st  Cavalry  Division,  the  air- 
craft carrier  Intrepid,  a  Vietnamese 
division  in  the  field.  25th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, and  the  5th  Special  Forces.  Some 
of  our  group  visited  the  1st  Marine  and 
1st  Infantry  Divisions.  In  all  of  these 
areas,  most  of  which  were  m  close  con- 
tact with  the  enemy,  we  were  given  in- 
tensive briefings  and  had  an  opportunity 
to  talk  to  the  troops.    On  the  eve  of  our 


departure  we  had  dinner  with  General 
Westmoreland  which  wa^  also  attended 
by  Ambassador  Lodge,  and  we  again  had 
an  opportunity  to  question  both  of  them 
about  the  observations  we  had  made. 
Saturday,  we  went  to  Bangkok.  Thailand, 
where  we  received  a  briefing  on  the  situ- 
ation there.  On  Sunday  we  flew  to  Tai- 
pei. Taiwan,  and  the  following  day  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  talking  at  some 
length  with  the  Vice  President  and  Presi- 
dent Chamg  Kai-shek. 

Although  the  time  spent  in  Vietnam 
wa,s  only  4  days,  they  were  4  days 
crammed  with  activity,  giving  us  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  just  about  every 
aspect  of  life  in  that  counti-y.  I  carried 
a  tape  recorder  with  me  and  taped  most 
of  the  briefings  and  many  of  the  inter- 
views, but  at  this  time,  the  day  after  my 
return.  I  have  not  as  yet  had  a  chance  to 
play  back  the  tapes  and  garner  from 
them  some  of  the  detailed  information  I 
was  able  to  obtain.  Consequently  this 
report  I  consider  as  only  an  initial  report 
based  on  the  outstanding  recollections  of 
the  trip.  I  intend  to  supplement  this 
report  in  more  detail  at  a  later  date. 

Based  upon  these  first  arrival  recollec- 
tions of  the  trip  my  evaluation  of  the 
total  situation  is  that  militarily,  economi- 
cally, and  politically  the  situation  is 
generally  good. 

With  respect  to  the  militarj-  situation, 
it  would  appear  that  our  Int^'lligence  is 
excellent,  that  we  are  being  constantly 
infornjed  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Vietcong  and  the  Nortii  Vietnamese. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  re- 
cent months  there  has  been  no  success- 
ful ambush  of  our  troops  by  the  enemy. 
It  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
our  group  was  able  to  travel  to  various 
camps  in  the  field  located  not  far  from 
the  enemy  without  even  the  threat  of  a 
mishap.  The  overall  administration  of 
the  war  is  excellent.  No  commander  or 
individual  complained  about  the  lack  of 
supplies.  The  supply  lines  from  United 
States  to  the  front  line  is  running  very 
smoothly.  Our  operation  from  a  stra- 
tegic point  of  view  is  geared  very  well  to 
the  type  of  w.  ar  that  is  being  fought  there. 
This  is  entirely  different  from  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  confiict  There  is 
really  no  front  line.  The  enemy  is  in 
various  iX)Ckets  throughout  the  Repub- 
lic, but  with  the  ingenious  use  of  air 
power,  in  particular  helicopters,  we  are 
able  to  ferret  out  and  annihilate  the.se 
hostile  pockets. 

It  was  heartwarming  for  a  former  Air 
Force  man  to  hear  infantrj-  men  highly 
corrunend  the  good  close  air  support  they 
have  been  receivinc  even  from  high  al- 
titude flying  B-52's  which  have  been 
pinpointing  targets  close  to  our  troops 
and  doing  it  successfully,  something  un- 
heard of  in  World  War  11 

I  would  say  that  the  military  aspect  of 
the  war  is  well  in  hand  Tlie  pan  of  the 
conflict  that  is  going  to  take  some  lime  is 
the  securing  of  the  villages  after  the 
enemy  has  been  driven  out.  This  is 
fcyoing  accomplished  through  i>acificatlon 
linits  composed  entirely  of  Vietnajnese 
who  are  trained  to  come  into  a  village 
and  make  it  secure  against  counterin- 
filtration  by  the  Vietcong.  The  recrult- 
mg  and  training  of  these  imlts  will  take 
some  time.    It  is  diffictilt  to  say  at  this 
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time  how  long  It  will  be  before  all  the 
vUUcres  will  be  aecured.  This  war  U  es- 
sentially one  of  fighting  against  gang- 
sters and  we  will  not  be  assured  of  peace 
In  Vietnam  until  we  have  a  large  enough 
police  force  to  protect  the  vUla«:es 
and  hamlets  from  the  Vletcong  antf  the 
North  Vietnamese  terrorism. 

The  political  situation  appears  to  be 
fairly  stable  at  the  present  time.  I  would 
predict  that  the  elections  scheduled  for 
September  11  wdl  come  off  without  being 
boycotted  to  any  great  extent  by  any 
group.  The  presence  of  our  soldiers  in 
Vietnam  has  boosted  the  morale  of  the 
people  There  are  no  "Yankee  Go  Home" 
signs.  They  have  at  least  realized  that, 
unlike  the  FYench.  we  are  not  there  to 
stay.  We  do  not  Intend  to  colonize  the 
Vietnamese  and  our  presence  there  fight- 
ing for  a  cause  along  side  their  troops 
has  given  the  people  a  spirit  of  nation- 
alism which  heretofore  they  never  had. 

Economically  the  country  is  making 
great  progress  under  our  AID  programs. 
There  is  the  danger  of  inflation  which 
will  have  to  be  watched  and  against 
which  necessary  steps  will  have  to  be 
taken  from  time  to  time.  The  Viet- 
namese people  are  not  materially  well  off, 
but  nearly  all  of  them  arc  employed  at 
some  task  or  other  and  no  one  Is  starv- 
ing. 

It  Is  difficult  to  make  a  prognosis  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  within  a  year 
the  situation  would  be  such  that  iiny 
reasonable  enemy  leader  would  quit.  It 
is  difficult  to  tell  just  exactly  what  Ho  Chi 
Miiih  will  do.  I  am  sure  he  realizes  that 
he  is  losing,  but  whether  or  not  this  will 
force  him  to  negotiate  is  lilghly  specula- 
tive, probably  doubtful.  He  has  to  save 
face  as  well  as  his  head,  and  he  undoubt- 
edly will  make  an  effort  to  Iwld  on  as  1  ing 
as  possible.  It  does  not  appear  that  our 
actions,  even  if  escalated,  would  brini;  in 
either  Russia  or  Red  China. 

I  would  recommend  that  we  contl  lue 
to  hit  more  military  targets  In  North 
Vietnam  and  that  we  send  more  troops. 
In  advocating  that  we  send  more  troops 
I  do  not  mean  we  are  going  to  increase 
our  losses.  I  make  the  recommendation 
only  to  make  it  easier  on  our  fighting 
forces  over  there.  At  the  present  time  we 
do  have  a  great  ratio  of  firepower  to  the 
enemy  firepower,  and  due  to  our  flexi- 
bility and  mobility  we  are  able  to  cope 
with  any  situation;  that  is.  we  can  move 
a  battalion  or  regiment  from  one  division 
to  help  another  with  very  little  difficulty. 
If  we  were  to  send  more  troops,  such 
movements  would  be  obviated  and  make 
the  war  considerably  easier  to  conduct. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  there 
is  no  question  of  Communist  aggression 
from  Peiping  in  southeast  Asia,  and  that 
this  aggression  manifests  Itself  In  the 
form  of  well  organized  terrorism.  The 
Communist  plan  being  to  begin  at  the  re- 
mote villages  and  eventually  move  into 
the  larger  cities.  There  is  no  question  In 
my  mind  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
stop  this  aggression,  and  it  api;>ears  that 
our  mission  in  this  regard  is  presently 
meeting  with  great  succew. 

Mr.  McORATH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
happy  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathawat],  comment  on  the  Mat  of 
our  airpower  In  Vietnam.  The  gentle- 
man from  Maine  served  on  active  duty 


with  the  U.S.  Airoy  Air  Poroe  In  World 
War  n  from  1»42  to  194«.  He  entered 
the  service  as  a  private  and  was  dis- 
charged as  a  captain.  While  serving  as 
a  navigator  on  a  Liberator  bomber  he 
was  shot  down  In  an  i^  attack  on  the 
Ploestl  oilfields  and  fimshed  World  War 
II  as  a  prisoner  of  war  In  a  Rumanian 
prison-of-war  camp.  He  was  awarded 
the  Air  Medal  and  the  Purple  Heart 


costs  to  and  from  woifc  are  In  essexKC  a 
legitimate  business  expense.  I  urge  that 
this  matter,  and  that  the  variety  of  other 
pending  legislation  on  this  question  of 
mass  transit,  be  given  prompt  and  close 
attention  in  Congress. 


TAX   RELIEF   FOR   COMMUTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI.  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent Increase  in  the  New  York  City 
transit  fare  underscores  the  mounting 
cost.  In  terms  of  both  money  and  ordi- 
nary comfort,  exacted  each  day  from 
millions  of  Americans  who  strugRle  val- 
iantly, against  enormous  odds,  to  get  to 
work.  I  speak  of  the  plight  of  the  dash- 
ing commuter. 

New  York's  fare  increase  Is  the  latest 
off.shoot  of  Che  persistent  neglect  and 
paralysis  afflicting  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation, and  it  is  invariably  the  commuter 
who  must  pay  the  price  in  terms  of 
higher  fares  and  steadily  deteriorating 
service. 

I  have  consistently  taken  the  floor  iiere 
to  explore  this  crisis  In  urban  transpor- 
tation. It  is  still  with  us,  and  It  Is  get- 
ting worse.  Fare  increases  are  only  one 
Indication  of  a  .situation  which  threat- 
ens the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the 
cities. 

The  Hou-se  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  recently  ap- 
proved a  bill  Increasing  autliorizations 
under  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  and 
providing  for  teclinologlcal  research 
grants  for  the  development  of  new  forms 
of  commuter  service.  This  measure 
should  break  new  ground  in  attempting 
to  modernize  our  means  of  public  trans- 
port. 

I  .shall  continue  to  press  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Mass  Traiisportatlon  Act 
wluch  would  correct  the  discriminatory 
State  Uinitation  on  the  amount  of  funds 
available  to  any  one  State.  This  now 
stands  at  12 'j  percent  of  the  total 
authorization.  It  is  obvious  tl^at  such 
an  allocation  cannot  possibly  begin  to 
meet  the  problems  with  which  the  Na- 
tion's major  cities  are  faced.  And  yet 
it  Ls  precisely  these  sprawling  metro- 
politan areas  where  conditions  of  public 
transport  are  most  acute:  the  premise 
and  validity  of  the  legislation  is  indeed 
discolored  by  the  very  fact  that  these 
large  cities  are  not  receiving  Uie  pro- 
portionate attention  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to 
grant  the  commuter  a  yearly  Federal  In- 
come tax  deduction  for  expenses  In- 
curred In  traveling  to  and  from  work. 
Together  with  other  perfecting  legisla- 
tion I  am  sponsoring,  this  new  tax  ap- 
proach will  help  to  offset  the  growing 
financial  burden  of  commuters  who  de- 
pend upon  mass  transit  as  a  necessity. 
The  legislation  provides  a  deduction  of 
up  to  $200  annually. 

I  beUeve  the  Congress  should  recog- 
nize,   additionally,    that   transportation 


CONCENTRATING   FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC  AID 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temr>ore      Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
concerned,  as  are  all  Americans,  with  the 
question  of  whether  the  money  we  spend 
for  foreign  aid  is  going  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good — for  the  people  of  de- 
velopuig  countries  and  for  our  own. 

The  proposed  foreign  aid  program  for 
fiscal  year  1967  calls  for  an  Intensified 
policy  to  direct  most  of  our  aid  to  the 
countries  whose  need  Is  greatest,  the 
countries  which  have  clearly  shown  they 
will  match  our  assistance  with  strong 
self-help  efforts  of  their  own. 

Call  it  a  policy  of  selectivity  if  you  will, 
or  good  administration,  or  even  a  hard- 
boiled  approach  to  foreign  aid.  But 
whatever  the  term,  it  makes  good  sense 

Before  a  country  qualifies  of  assistance. 
AID  takes  a  careful  look  at  the  type  and 
purpose  of  the  proposed  development 
program,  the  availability  of  a.ssistance  to 
the  country  from  other  souixcs.  the  abil- 
ity of  the  country  to  make  effective  use 
of  U.S.  aid.  and  above  all,  its  determina- 
tion to  make  maximum  u.se  of  its  o\^'n 
national  resources  to  promote  economic 
and  social  development. 

Because  of  this  realistic  policy,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  AID  program  next  year, 
as  last,  will  be  directed  to  a  relatively 
few  countiies — those  where  the  need  is 
greatest,  or  those  that  have  proven,  by 
outstandiiig  self-help,  that  they  can 
best  use  substantial  U.S.  aid. 

More  than  90  percent  of  AID'S  dhect 
counti-y  assistance  nejct  year  will  go  to 
just  20  major  countries  of  A.sia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  Eighty-four  percent 
of  all  AID  development  loans  will  go  to 
only  eight — India,  Brazil.  Pakistan,  Tur- 
key, Colombia,  Korea,  Chile,  and  Nigeria 
These  countries  are  engaged  In  stron-'. 
self-help,  development  programs. 

Ninety-three  percent  of  AID'S  support- 
ing assistance — which  is  used  to  further 
our  urgent  foreign  policy  or  national  se- 
curity objectives — is  slated  for  five  coun- 
tries: Vietnam.  Laos,  Korea.  Jordan,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Vietnam  alone 
will  account  for  72  percent  of  this 
support. 

This,  instead  of  a  widely  scsf^tA  ap- 
proach as  was  true  a  few  years  ago,  our 
foreign  aid  today  Is  a  purposeful  pro- 
gram aimed  at  specific  objectives. 

Besides  concentration  of  economic  aid 
In  a  few  selected  countries,  there  are 
other  enoouraclng  new  aspects  of  the  aid 
program. 

Ten  years  ago,  about  two- thirds  of  our 
ald  was  for  military  assistance,  and  much 


of  our  economic  aid  went  to  help  threat- 
ened countries  resist  Communist  pres- 
.■^ures.  Today,  the  situation  is  reversed. 
Tv^o-thirds  of  our  assistance  is  now  eco- 
nomic, providing  capital  and  technical 
iussistance  the  developing  countries  need 
for  long-term  development  and  pngress 
toward  self-support. 

And  even  where  sur\'ival  is  still  at  is- 
sue, a.s  in  Vietnam,  we  arc  helping  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  development  go 
forward  behind  the  defen.ses  built  up  by 
our  military  assistance  programs. 

We  are  helping  other  nations  of  the 
free  world  guard  their  independence 
through  mUitary  assistance,  but  at  the 
.same  time  we  are  making  a  concentrated 
and  determined  effort  to  build  solid 
foundations  for  their  future  economic 
growth. 

Those  are  two  of  the  most  significant 
changes  in  our  foreign  aid  program- 
concentration  on  countries  and  concen- 
tration on  their  economic  and  social 
progress. 

They  are  wise  changes.  They  are 
promising  changes.  And  they  are  two  of 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  we  are  now  considering  is 
the  most  practical  and  effective  ever 
.sent  to  us,  and  de.serves  our  fullest 
support. 

A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  PAYMENT  OF 
COMMERCIAL  AIR  TRAVEL  EX- 
PENSES FOR  CERTAIN  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  !Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam,  and  we  are 
asking  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
young  men  to  travel  many  thousands  of 
miles  at  their  own  expense  in  emergency 
situations  or  when  they  arc  coming  home 
to  convalesce  from  wounds  received  in 
battle. 

It  is  my  belief  that  one  of  the  least 
things  we  can  do  for  these  men  is  to  pay 
their  commercial  air  transportation  costs 
in  these  situations:  emcr.ecncy  leave, 
convalescent  leave,  and  leaves  before  go- 
ing overseas  or  upon  returning  from 
overseas.  I  hr.ve  therefore  today  intro- 
duced legislation  to  authorize  the  par- 
ticular .service  Secretai-y  concerned  to 
pay  sucii  expenses  pursuant  to  appro- 
priate regulations. 

I  hope  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee will  take  immediate  action  on  my 
bill. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  IDENTICAL 
POWERS  FOR  COMMERCIAL 
BANKS  AND  MUTUAL  SAVINGS 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Multer  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal 
Reserve  Governor  James  L.  R-obertson 
has  recommended  that  Federal  and 
State  legislatures  grant  identical  powers 
to  both  commercial  and  mutual  savings 
banks  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

The  Coimcil  of  Mutual  Savings  Insti- 
tutions has  endorsed  Governor  Robert- 
sons  proposal  and  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  and  resolution  calling  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  accom- 
plish Governor  Robertson's  suggestions 
and  urging  that  each  type  of  institution 
be  defined  only  as  to  its  corporate 
Structure. 

The  council's  statement  and  resolution 
follows : 

Council  of  Mutual  Sa\tngs  Institutions 
Supports  Robektson  Propos.al  of  Identical 
Powers  for  Commerclal  Banks  and 
Mutual  Savings  Institutions 
New  York.  N.Y — Termination  of  the  con- 
slant  strife  between  tlie  two  types  of  finan- 
cial Institutions  {commercial  banks  and 
mutual  savings  Institutions)  would  result  if 
the  legislative  bodies  at  the  state  and  federal 
levels  would  grant  Identical  powers  to  the 
commercial  banks  and  the  mutual  savings 
Institutions  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction,  as 
recommended  by  Vice  Chairman  James  L. 
Robertson  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  a 
recent  address,  according  to  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  tiie  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Insti- 
tutions held  here  during  the  past  week  and 
released  yesterday  by  George  L.  Bliss,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council. 

"It  must  be  recognized  that  the  days  lu-e 
over  when  commercial  banks  liirgely  limited 
their  field  of  operation  to  demand  deposits 
and  their  investments  Xo  short-term  loans 
and  highly  marketable  securltie.*;.  while  sav- 
ings Institutions  and  life  Insurance  com- 
panies, whose  deposits  and  policy  reserves 
constituting  long-term  funds  were  the  ma- 
jor source  of  mortgage  and  other  long-term 
credits."  said  Bliss.  "Although  there  may  be 
some  argument  as  to  which  group  started 
It,  '  he  continued,  "the  fact  is  that  It  was  the 
McFadden  Act.  passed  by  Congress  in  1927. 
which  first  granted  commercial  banks  at  the 
federal  level  the  authority  to  invest  in  mort- 
gage loans.  Since  then,  the  commercial 
banks  have  been  steadily  Increasing  their 
volume  of  long-term  credits.  While  at  one 
time  the  commercial  banks  had  little  In- 
terest In  savings  accounts,  and  in  some 
states  were  specifically  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting them,  the  bars  and  inhibitions  which 
held  them  back  have  been  removed.  This 
has  led  the  mutual  savings  institutions  to 
seek  broader  fields  of  service.  The  result 
has  been  a  continuous  hassle  between  the 
two  groups,  for  the  past  couple  of  decades  or 
more,  and  which  the  legislative  bodies  have 
been  "called  on  to  referee." 

In  endorsing  Governor  Robertson's  pro- 
posal, the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  Mu- 
tual Savings  Institutions  calls  for  com- 
mercial banks  and  mutual  savings  institu- 
tions to  be  "granted  identlCAl  st,atutory  .tu- 
thorlty  with  respect  to  the  services  they 
may  provide."  the  only  distinction  to  be  as 
to  the  type  of  corporate  structure.  The 
Council's  re.soKitlon  provides  that  such  in- 
stitutions, "if  organized  on  a  prlvatelv-owned 
capital  stock  basis,  shall  be  known  as  com- 
mercial banks:  and.  if  organized  on  a  mutual 
or  cooperative  basis,  shall  be  known  as  sav- 
ings institutions." 

"The  directors  of  otir  Council.  '  Bliss  said, 
'believe  this  course  would  be  in  the  public 
interest,  since  the  competitive  element  would 
relate  to  the  type  of  organization,  1  e  .  stock 


or  mutual,  and  not  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
services  available."  He  suggested  that  the 
bill  to  authorize  federal  chartering  for  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  now  under  study  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
which  the  Council  has  endorsed,  would  be 
an  appropriate  legislative  vehicle  for  the  first 
step  in  such  a  program.  "The  directors  of 
the  Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Instltutloixs." 
Bliss  concluded,  "urge  the  commercial  bank- 
ing groups  to  withdraw  their  opp>ositlon  to 
tills  bill.  Including  any  expansion  of  services 
now  Included  or  that  may  be  added,  where- 
upon the  mutual  savings  groups  should  sus- 
pend their  opposition  to  legislation  which 
would  enlarge  the  services  authorized  to 
be  provided  by  the  commercial  banks." 

Council    of    Mutual    Savings    Institctions 

Whereas,  for  many  years  it  was  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  sound  banking  operation 
In  this  country  that  commerclal  banks,  as 
demand  deposit  Institutions,  should  restrict 
the  investment  or  lending  of  their  funds  to 
a  short-term  basis;  and  that  deposits  in  sav- 
ings Institutions  and  policy  reserves  of  in- 
stLrance  companies,  which  constitute  long- 
term  funds.  In  fact,  should  be  the  major 
soiu'ce  of  long-term  credits,  and 

Whereas,  over  a  p>erlod  of  years  the  com- 
mercial banks  have  been  steadUy  Increasing 
their  volume  of  long-term  credits,  which 
change  in  policy  has  been  rationalized  by 
aggressively  seeking,  and  in  numerous  in- 
stances accomplishing,  legislative  amend- 
ments empowering  them  to  accept  savings 
dep)OSlts  and  to  extend  long-term  credits  in 
the  mortgage  loan  and  other  fields,  and 

Whereas,  this  development  has  spurred  the 
savings  institutions,  the  great  majority  of 
which  are  chartered  or  organized  on  a  mu- 
tual or  cooperative  basis,  to  act  defensively 
by  seeking  an  expansion  of  their  powers  Into 
other  fields  of  Investment,  and 

Whereas,  the  public  press  has  reported  that 
the  Honorable  James  L.  Robertson,  a  memtwr 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  In  an  address  delivered  at 
Peoria.  Illinois,  on  May  17.  1966.  proposed 
that  "all  depository  institutions  be  permitted 
to  become  comprehensive  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers, subject  to  uniform  bank-style  limita- 
tions on  the  exercise  of  their  powers,"  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolied.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Institutions 
does  hereby  endorse  In  principle  the  pro- 
posal thus  advanced  by  Governor  Robertson, 
to  wit.  that  the  commercial  banks  and  the 
savings  Institutions  be  granted  identical 
statutory  avuhority  with  respect  to  the  serv- 
ices they  may  provide,  subject  to  the  dis- 
tinction that  such  institutions.  If  organized 
on  a  privately-owned  capital  stock  basis, 
shall  be  known  as  commercial  banks:  and, 
If  organized  on  a  mutual  or  co-operative 
basis,  shall  be  known  as  saving  institutions, 
and  be  It  further 

Reaoh^cd,  That  the  officers  and  appropriate 
committees  of  this  Council  be.  and  they  are 
hereby,  authorized  to  so  present  the  posi- 
tion of  this  Council  and  to  sponsor  legislation 
to  that  end  at  both  the  federal  and  state 
levels. 

Attest. 

George  L  Bliss, 
President  and  Managing  Director. 


PANAMANIAN  STUDENT  VIOLENCE 
IN    PANAMA    AND    COLON  " 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr  Flood  \  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent diplomatic  negotiations  between  the 
Governments  ol  Panama  and  the  United 
States,  relatively  little  of  consequence  Is 
being  published  in  the  major  press  of 
our  country  but  much  Is  printed  in  the 
papers  of  the  isthmus  The  result  is  that 
the  t>eople  of  the  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress do  not  know  what  is  taking  place 
as  regards  the  future  well-being  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphei  e. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  April 
20.  1966.  and  of  May  25.  I  commented  at 
some  lengrth  on  the  so-called  Trl-CDnli- 
nental  Conference  held  at  Havana  in 
Castro's  Cuba  on  January  3  to  15  of  this 
year,  and  made  the  prediction  that  it 
would  accelerate  the  pace  of  terror  and 
subversion  in  Latin  America,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  Panama  and  the  Pana- 
ma Canal.  Was  I  right?  Let  the  follow- 
ing sequence  of  events  in  Panama  sui)ply 
the  answer. 

MAT    30.     1968 

Juana  Castro,  sister  of  the  Red  dicta- 
tor of  Cuba,  at  a  press  interview  in 
Panama.  R.P  ,  warned  that  university 
students  in  Panama  are  following  the 
orders  of  the  T.i -Continental  Confer- 
ence. 

MAY    20,     1966 

Panamanian  student  demonstrators,  in 
midday,  stoned  the  Presidential  Palace 
In  Panama  City. 

JUNT  3.   1866 

Alter  a  call  in  Panama  City  for  stu- 
dent demonstrations,  the  Panamai^an 
National  Guard  prepared  to  quell  possi- 
ble disturbances. 

JUNES     1968 

Panamanian  students  rioted  In  Pana- 
ma City  and  Colon,  requiring  the  use  of 
the  National  Guard  ot  Panama  to  restore 
order  and  resulting  in  3  deaths  and  27 
wounded  with  extensive  property  dam- 
age, which  included  the  total  destruction 
of  a  city  hall,  twst  office  and  lottery  ofTRce 
in  Colon  and  the  partial  burning  of  the 
office  of  the  Governor  of  Colon  Province. 

JU>C  9     1966 

Student  disorders  in  Panama  City  and 
Colon,  again  requiring  tiie  use  of  the 
Panamanian  National  Guard  to  main- 
tain order. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  above  Indicated  viol- 
ence caused  the  President  of  Panama  to 
order  secondary  schools  in  Panama  City 
and  Colon  closed  indefinitely  find  his 
office  to  charge  that  the  riots  were  led 
by  local  Communists  trained  in  Cuba  and 
that  the  disorders  followed  the  pattern 
of  directives  of  the  January  1966  Tri- 
continental  Conference  in  Havana. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  emphasize 
again  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
the  fact  that  the  chief  of  the  Panama- 
nian treaty  negotiating  team,  Dr.  Diog- 
enes de  la  Rosa,  is  "an  acknowledged 
Marxist  intellectual  with  objectives  as 
clearly  set  forth  in  my  statement  on 
June  22  to  this  body. 

As  has  been  previously  stated  by  me  on 
various  occasions,  Panama  is  a  land  of 
endemic  revolution  and  endless  political 
Instability.  Now.  to  these  Inherent  fea- 
tures, there  are  the  additional  problems 
of  communistic  revolutionary  Infiltra- 


tion and  subversion  by  Cuban  trained 
agents. 

Ever  since  the  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction over  tlie  Canal  Zone  strtp  were 
acquired  by  the  United  States  In  1904. 
our  presence  has  operated  sus  the  only 
stable  Influence  on  the  entire  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  14  is  now  proposed  on  behalf 
of  our  Government  that  this  control  be 
surrendered  to  Panama,  with  inevitable 
Panamanian  chaos  extending  to  and  en- 
veloping the  canal  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

This  territory,  it  should  be  noted,  has 
often  served  as  a  haven  of  refuge  for 
Panamanians  in  danger  of  as.sa.ssination 
or  of  raob  actions.  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  disservice  to  Panama  than  for 
the  United  States  to  relinquish  Its  indis- 
pensable sovereign  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  for  this  territory  would  unques- 
tionably become  the  site  of  never-ceasing 
turmoil.  Moreover,  such  surrender 
would  be  in  violation  of  our  treaty  obli- 
gations and  long-range  commitment  to 
maintain,  operate,  sanitate  and  protect 
an  Isthmian  canal  for  the  benefit  of 
world  shipping  with  tolls  that  are  just 
and  equitable. 

The  recent  disorders,  which  in  nowLse 
can  be  attributed  to  canal  pi-oblems. 
give  a  glimpse  of  what  will  surely  occur 
in  event  the  United  States  should  abdi- 
cate its  responsibilities  through  policies 
of  mistaken  generosity  op  weakness 
They  emphasize  again  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  at  Panama  which  we  can  ignore 
only  at  our  peril 

In  order  that  the  documentation  of 
the  recent  Panamanian  disorders  as  pro- 
vided by  isthmian  newspapers,  may  be 
available  to  all  seeking  facts  that  are 
hardly  mentioned  and  seldom  interpreted 
in  the  ma.ss  news  media  of  the  United 
States,  I  quote  the  following  news  stories 
from  the  Panamanian  press: 
I  From  the  Panama,  Republic  of  P.in.ima, 
SUr  &  Herald.  May  21.  1966 1 

C*ST«08    SiSTEK    SaTS    PAMAMA    STUDENTS 

Follow  Hatana's  OcDzms 

Juana  Caatro.  sLster  of  the  Cribnn  commu- 
nist dictator,  VXdel  Castro.  saW  yesterday 
university  student  groups  In  Panama  are 
following  orders  issued  by  the  recent  tri- 
continental    conference   In   Havana 

She  backed  up  her  charge  with  photos  of 
the  material  displayed  on  the  bulletin  board 
in  the  office  of  the  local  University  Students 
Union,  The  material  consists  of  Cuban 
propaganda  for  the  communist -sponsored 
tri-continental  conference  which  brought 
together  delegates  from  I^atln  America,  Asia 
and  Africa  and  the  front  pages  of  the  news- 
paper Gramma  which  is  edited  In  Havana. 

Miss  Castro,  who  went  Into  exile  in  June, 
1964,  said  she  decided  to  fight  her  brothers 
regime  when  she  bec.ime  convinced  that  her 
brother  had  betrayed  the  Cuban  revolution. 
She  was  permitted  to  leave  the  island  and 
now  lives  in  Miami,  Fla.  Another  sister  re- 
sides in  Mexico,  but  two  other  sisters  and  a 
brother  remain  in  Cuba. 

She  predicted  that  the  Castro  regime  will 
be  overthrown,  but  said  this  will  require  the 
help  of  all  t.atLa  American  peoples  She 
asserted  that  not  only  the  common  people. 
but  members  of  the  Cuban  armed  forces  axe 
conspiring  against  Castro,  despite  the  exist- 
ing repression. 

Asked  about  "Che"  Guevara,  Castro's 
Argentine-born  comriule  who  has  not  b«an 
seen  for  monttis  now.  Miss  Castro  s&id  au»- 
vara'a  wiiereabouts  are  oot  Important. 


■Tbe  fact  to."  she  Htld.  "tbat  while  every- 
body worries  aixHit  where  Guetara  U.  no  one 
seems  to  be  aware  that  many  Cbe  Guevariu 
are  being  manufactured  in  Cuba  cut  to  com- 
munist speciflcations,  and  are  spread  in 
Latin  America,  working  for  IniernationHl 
communism." 

She  pointed  out  that  while  the  Castro  re- 
gime demands  non-iiiLcrventlon.  it  is  inter- 
vening openly  in  other  nations'  affairs  "to 
strangle  democracy   " 

In  connection  with  reporu  that  local  ex- 
tremist groups  niiglit  attempt  to  kidnap 
her.  Miss  Castro  told  newsmen  that  she  h.i,, 
word  that  "my  denunciation  of  the  com- 
munist tyranny  in  Cuba  and  of  the  thre.<: 
It  poees  for  the  rest  of  the  American  coun- 
tries is  hurting  them."  She  added  "They'll 
do  anything." 

Throughout  her  press  interview,  Mlse  Cas- 
tro spoke  of  the  "Soviet  occupation"  of  Cub.^ 
and  of  the  desper-ite  condi'lon  of  the  people 

Last  night,  she  addressed  the  Workers  Con- 
federation at  'he  union  hall  on  Mexico  Ave- 
nue, near  Clnco  de  Mayo  Plaza  She  stressed 
the  loss  of  benefits  that  Cuban  workers  have 
suffered  under  the  communist  regime. 

Miss  Castro  plans  to  return  today  to  Mlam; 

(From    the    Panama.    Republic    ot    Panama. 
.Star  i  Her.ild,  May  21,  1966] 

Students   Stoni   PRE.srnENXiAL   Palao   Du«- 
INC     Demonsteation 

students  stoned  the  Preaidentl.%1  Palace 
during  a  demonstration  yesterday  coni- 
memor.-iilng  a  student  uprising  In  1958  and 
Liter  caused  disorders  along  a  downtown 
section  of  Central  Avenue  and  side  streets 

President  Marco  A.  Robles  was  in  U.e 
second-floor  Yellow  Room  of  tlie  Palace.  In 
the  wing  across  from  his  office  where  i 
barter  agreement  had  Just  been  signed  with 
Costa  Rica  delegates 

Tiie  cap  of  an  automobile  prucollne  tank 
smashed  through  a  kU^ss  pane  of  a  door  ol 
the  air-conditioned  reception  hall  and  th»> 
Chief  Executire  and  others  with  him  then 
went  into  the  presidential  ofSce. 

Chunks  of  tUo  blocks  hurled  by  th» 
student  demonstrators  broke  two  other  glas.s 
p:\nes  In  the  Yellow  Room  and  one  on  a 
door  of  the  alr-condltloned  presidential  of- 
fice Tlie  chunk  that  hit  the  presldenti.i; 
ofBce  did  not  pentrate  the  door  lining.  \ 
numt>er  of  louvres  were  smashed  in  the 
ground  floor  qu<irters  uf  the  presidential 
gu-'ird. 

Within  minutes  after  the  rock-throwln.^ 
started,  guardsmen  wearing  gas  ma.sks  and 
with  rifles  at  the  ready  rushed  out  of  the 
Presidential  Palace  and  the  students  fled 
Other  roving  patrols  kept  the  students  on 
the  move  wltli  tear-gas  grenades 

The  violence  started  at  11:30  a.m.  and 
lasted  about  an  hour. 

About  1500  high  school  students — boys 
and  girls — had  paraded  up  Central  Avenue 
to  Santa  Ana  PUiza  in  what  was  billed  as  .i 
commemorative  ceremony  of  the  bloody 
1968  student  uprising. 

The  parade  was  to  end  with  a  meeting  at 
Santa  Ana  Plaza  But  many  of  the  students 
did  not  stay  for  the  meeting. 

Tlien  a  group  of  a  few  hundred  resumed 
the  march  and  headed  for  the  Presldentn: 
Palace.  Tliere.  amid  shouts  of  "Marcos  Rilie 
(a  nickname  for  President  Robles)  to  the 
faring  wall"  and  "come  down,  blgnose"  the 
students  milled  on  the  street,  demar.dlr.i; 
that  the  President  come  down  and  taunting 
the  guards. 

The  presidential  guard  stood  behind  the 
Palace's  Iron  gate  and  made  no  move  to 
Interfere  with  the  demonstrators,  even  when 
some  of  them  shook  the  gate  violently. 

Suddenly,  chunks  of  tile  blocks  started 
craahing  against  the  building.  The  students 
obt&ined  the  mlasilaa  from  a  Ijuildlng  under 
repair  acroM  ttte  (treet  from  the  Presldencla 
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Even  while  fleeing  from  th-  guardsmen, 
the  demonatrators  continued  hurling  rocks. 
A  numl>er  of  vehicles  caught  in  the  commo- 
i.on  were  struck.  Including  a  National  Guard 
radio  patrol  car  which  had  its  windshield 
■  ni.'ished. 

During  the  parade  and  the  meeUng,  speak- 
ers denounced  United  Suites  military  b.tses 
m  P.uiam;'..  In  addition  to  the  u.sua!  ch.anted 
slogans  against  "imperiali.'-m"  and  the  "oli- 
carchy,"  the  demonstrators  came  up  with  a 
new  one  yesterday:  "Juana  Castro,  get  out." 
Miss  Juana  Castro  is  the  sister  of  Fidel  Ciu";- 
tro,  whom  she  has  denounced  as  a  commuuist 
tyrant  She  arrived  In  Panama  City  yester- 
ciav  for  a  one-day  visit  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Workers  Confederation. 

The  students  came  out  again  in  the  early 
niternoon,  barely  100  strong,  but  this  time 
headed  for  the  office  of  Muuster  of  Govern- 
ij.ent  J.  D.  Bazan  They  asked  for  the  re- 
le.ise  of  the  four  studcnU — all  under  17  - 
who  were  arrested  during  the  morning  inci- 
dents. Bazan  told  them  the  youths  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  Juvenile  Court 

During  the  convers.ition  with  Bazan.  the 
t:udent  delegates  said  the  problem  was  that 
ihe  President  rcfu.sed  to  see  them.  Bazan 
replied  anyone  would  have  second  tlioughte 
about  receiving  sltidtnis  who  showed  up  with 
Uireata  and  Insults 

There  were  no  lurthcr  incidents  during 
the   afternoon 

A  high  ofBcial  said  yesterday's  student 
violence  followed  the  pattern  laid  down  at 
the  communl.st  tri-continental  conference  in 
Havana  for  u;lng  s'udent  demonstrations  t« 
spark  subversive  mnvenient-s  Tills  official 
said  agitators  are  out  to  provoke  a  fatal 
incident  in  order  t^  arouse  public  sentiment. 

(From  the  Panama  American,  June  3,  1966] 

RP  OcABD  Ready  for  Student  Violence 
T!ie  National  Guard  today  was  prepared  to 
quell  p<:>s.sible  disturbances  that  could  arise 
from  tonight's  atinounced  sttident  meeting 
at  Siinta  Ana  Park  called  to  protest  the  mys- 
terious death  this  week  of  Colon  high  school 
student  Juan  Nava.>: 

Tonight's  demoiislr.TtioP.  has  been  called 
by  Luis  Navas,  a  brother  of  the  dead  student 
and  the  secretary  general  of  the  powerful 
Panama   Sttident   Federation    (FEP). 

Luis  Navafi  and  other  relutive.s  of  the  late 
student  headed  u  large  group  of  mourners 
inciuding  hundred  of  .sttident.';  !rom  Panama 
City  and  Colon,  who  crowded  Puerto  Polon 
Cemetery  on  the  Atlantic  Side  for  the  funeral 
of  youth  whose  l>ody  w.as  found  early 
Wednesday  morning  along  llie  roadside  of 
the  Colon  Corridor 

An  autopsy  performed  by  Colon  Coroner 
Dr.  Oeneroso  de  Puy  sliowcd  that  Juan  Na- 
vas died  from  a  blow  at  the  base  of  llie  skull. 

The  officials  theory  is  that  Uie  20-year-old 
youth,  who  only  Sunday  returned  from  an 
eight-month  trip  to  Russia,  was  either  vic- 
tim of  a  rival  stude'it  group  or  of  a  hit-and- 
run  driver 

Extremist  student  groups  charge  that 
Navas'  deatii  was  the  result  of  a  beating  he 
took  either  from  the  National  Guard  or  the 
National  Department  of  Investigations 
lUENI)  Authorit.es  checked  iugi'ape  after 
'.;s  arrival  at  Tocumen  Airport  .Sunday,  but 
have  denied  they  have  ever  held  Navas  in 
(  ust^dy  since  his  return  from  Russia. 

The  youth  had  gone  to  Moscow  late  .Sep- 
tember reportedly  for  medical  treatment  for 
head  injuries  suffered  in  tlie  January  1964 
I'anama-Canal  Zone  Ixirdcr  cUst  urbances 

His  mother  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
huckshot  wounds  in  the  head  had  left  her  son 
partially  blind  and  with  injury  to  the  brain. 
Ills  trip  behind  the  Iron  Ctu-tuin  had  been 
arranged  by  the   FEP. 

The  FEP  decreed   today  a   day   of  student 
mourning   in   Panama   City   and   in   Colon. 
wiiere   the   funeral    was   to   take   place   early 
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this  afternoon.  Clas.-^es  were  dismissed  by 
school  authorities  to  allow  students  to  attend 
the  rites. 

The  National  Guard  was  on  the  alert  for 
possible  disorders  during  or  following  to- 
nights meeting  at  Santa  Ana  following  stu- 
dent dls'urbances  which  required  their  inter- 
vention  last   night   and   yesterday   morning. 

Last  night  a  large  group  of  marchers  were 
prevented  by  the  Presidential  Guard  from 
reaching  the  Presidcncia  where  student  lead- 
ers proposed  to  talk  with  President  Robles  on 
the  death  of  tlaeir  fellow  student. 

Blocked  from  carrying  out  their  intention 
after  they  had  reached  Cathedral  Plaza, 
angry  studeiit.s  warned  they  would  return 
when  they  bolstered  their  forces  enough  "to 
take  on  liie  Guard". 

Then  they  retreated  back  to  Santa  Ana. 
overturning  garbage  cans  along  Central 
.Avenue 

Meitnwhile,  Auxiliary  District  Attorney 
Humberto  Fassano  who  with  the  National 
Guard  and  the  DENI  yesterday  made  an  on- 
the-spot  check  of  the  site  where  the  txsdy 
was  found,  was  reported  to  be  following  a 
definite  lead  which  could  result  In  the 
capture  of  the  klUer  or  killers. 

It  was  learned  that  authorities  are  search- 
ing for  six  youths,  who  according  to  an  aunt 
of  the  dead  youth,  had  accompanied  him 
Tuesday  night  in  an  automobile. 

(From    the    Panama,    Republic    of    Panama, 
Star  &  Herald,  June  7, 1966] 

Student  Violence  Sweeps  Capital,  Colon — 
Two  Killed  in  Cis^nrs  on  Atlantic  Side — 

FN3U11      GuVERNMFNT     BVILDIN'GS      Bt-^RNF.D     IN 

Colon:  Roblls  Orders  Slcondaby  Schools 
Closed 

Student  agitation  over  the  unsolved  slay- 
ing of  a  leader  exploded  into  violence  in 
Colon  and  Panama  City  yesterday. 

In  the  Atlantic  Side  city,  where  it  took 
eight  hours  to  bring  the  situation  under  con- 
trol, tv<,o  student.s  were  killed  by  bullets  in 
claslaes  with  National  Guard  troops.  The 
dead  students  were  Carlos  Matthews,  21,  of 
the  Abel  Bravo  School,  and  Elvira  Miranda, 
17.  a  student  Ir  a  night  school. 

A  two-year-old  girl.  Diana  Damaris  Ca- 
margo,  was  pronotuiced  dead  on  arrival  at 
Am.'idor  Guerrero  Hospital,  but  doctors  could 
not  say.  pending  an  autopsy.  If  her  death  was 
connected  with  the  disorders. 
'  There  were  27  wounded  or  Injured  In 
Colon,  but  only  five  required  hospitalization. 
Three  goverumeul  buildings — the  Munici- 
pal Palace  (City  Hall),  tlie  Post  Office  and 
the  National  Lottery — were  totally  destroyed 
by  fires  set  by  the  demonstrators.  A  fourth. 
the  Governor's  Office,  was  partially  burned. 
The  four  buildings  are  relatively  close  to 
each  other. 

Store  windows  were  sn.aivhed.  At  least  five 
vehicles  were  overturned  and  burned 

Propel  ty  damage  was  widespread  and  loot- 
ing was  extensive 

Early  estimates  of  material  damages  -n 
Colon  ran  between  half  a  million  and  one 
million  balboas. 

In  Panama  City,  the  first  outbreaks  of 
violence  occurred  In  the  early  afternoon. 
The  initial  focus  of  trouble  was  the  National 
Institute,  where  a  few  hundred  students 
held  an  impromptu  meeting  and  then  moved 
out  to  the  streets.  Troops,  firing  tear  gas 
grenades,  forced  most  to  flee,  but  a  small 
grotip  went  back  inside  the  school.  For 
about  two  hor.rs,  the  .'■ttidents  tried  repeat- 
edly U)  break  through,  &ich  time  the  rock- 
throwing  students  were  turned  back  by  tear 
gas.  Finally,  the  president  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  of  the  school  went  in- 
side and  escorted  about  ililrty  students  out 
of  the  building. 

Even  while  National  Guajdsmen  hurled 
tear  gas  grenades  at  the  students  inside  the 
National  Institute,  iraHic  moved  without  m- 


lerruption  along  Fourth  of  Jtily  Avenue. 
But  when  rocks  began  hitting  the  passing 
cars,  traffic  was  rerouted  off  the  avenue. 

Tlie  tear  gas  became  so  dense  in  the  Insti- 
tute area  that  residents  of  surrounding 
hou.ses  had  to  flee,  some  carrying  babies  in 
tlieir  arms     Tlie  gas  dnft.ed  into  ."Vncon. 

Bunds  of  demonstrators  went  into  action 
at  various  spots  in  the  city,  keeping  National 
Guard  patrols  on  the  move.  A  number  of 
government  offices  were  stoned  and  a  govern- 
ment liquor  warehouse  was  set  on  fire.  It 
took  an  hour  to  put  it  out.  Between  4:30 
p.m.  and  8:30  p.m.  17  fire  alarms  were  turned 
in.  most  of  them  false. 

At  least  two  government  vehicles  were 
overturned  and  set  on  fire. 

Twenty-two  persons  were  treated  in  Santo 
Tomas  Hospital  dispensary  in  Panama  City, 
mostly  for  injiuies  from  rocks. 

President  Marco  A.  Robles  ordered  second- 
ary schools  on  Panama  City  iind  Colon  closed 
indefinitely. 

The  decree  closing  schools  does  not  aSect 
the  University  of  Panama,  which  then  be- 
came the  rallying  point  for  students.  A  stu- 
dent meeting  sUtrted  there  at  6  p.m.  and  the 
theme  of  speakers  was  insurrection.  There 
was  talk  of  storming  schools,  of  fighting  on 
the  streets,  of  concerted  action  with  student 
leaders  and  opposition  parties 

National  Guard  troops  kept  the  campus 
under  watch  and  two  attempt  by  students 
to  march  out  were  beaten  back  with  tear  gas. 
By  9  p.m.,  the  situation  in  the  capital  was 
quiet  except  for  the  activity  around  the 
campus. 

Students  have  been  agitating  since  last 
week  over  the  death  of  Juan  Navas  Pajaro,  a 
Colon  student  leader  whose  body  was  found 
by  the  roadside  near  the  Atlantic  side  city 
last  Wednesday.  He  died  from  a  blow  on  the 
skull.  The  extremist  student  leadership 
blamed  agents  of  the  National  Department 
of  Investigation  (DENI)  for  Navras'  death. 
The  government  denied  the  charge  and 
ordered  a  full  investigation,  which  so  far  has 
produced  no  leads. 

Yesterday's  trouble  started  in  Colon  about 
8  ajn.  when  an  estimated  500  students 
marched  to  the  DENI  ofltice  in  Colon  and 
stoned  it.  National  Guardsmen  dispersed 
them.  But  they  returned  in  stronger  num- 
bers, an  official  statement  said,  and  this  time 
some  of  the  demonstrators  disarmed  two 
guardsmen  and  felled  three  others  with 
rocks.    That  started  the  shooting. 

A  presidential  press  office  broadcast  said 
the  Colon  demonstration  was  led  by  local 
communists  known  to  have  been  trained  in 
Cuba.  It  said  the  disorders  followed  the 
pattern  of  directives  from  the  recent  tri- 
continental  conference  in  Havana. 

Authorities  said  it  was  a  quick  and  well- 
planned  operation,  pointing  out  that  a 
"second  wave"  of  extremists  and  hoodlums 
took  over  from  the  students  and  led  the  mob 
action. 

With  thousands  of  students  and  others  on 
the  rampage  on  the  streets  In  Colon,  the 
National  Guard  was  unable  to  stop  the  de- 
struction, arson  and  looting.  After  the  gov- 
ernment buildings  were  set  on  fire,  the 
Guardsmen  regrouped  and  with  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  from  the  crack  Tocumen  Air- 
port garrison  slowly  regained  control  of  the 
situation. 

By  4  p.m.  National  Guard  headquarters  re- 
ported that  violence  had  ceased  In  Colon. 
The  city,  however,  was  dead. 

At  that  hour,  trouble  was  at  Its  peak  in 
Panama  City. 

National  Guard  headquarters  reported  42 
persons  under  arrest  by  nightfall  In  the  cap- 
ital. It  listed  seven  guardsmen  and  two  of- 
ficers Injtu-ed, 

Official  sources  confijined  that  the  arrested 
in  Colon  included  Ismael  Laguna,  former 
lightweight  champion,  who  was  caught  firing 
at  the  National  Guard. 
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[Prom    the    Paiiania,    Republic    of    Panama, 

Star  ,t  Henild.  June  10.  19661 
New  Student  March  Dispersed  in  Colon — 
Tear    Gas    Sends    Hundreds    Into    Canal 

Zone — Incident  Follows  Burial  or  Vic- 
tims or  Monday's  Violence;  Disorders  Oc- 
cur Also  in  Panama  City 

National  Guard  troops  dispersed  some  200 
students  attempting  to  demonstrate  In  Colon 
last  evening  after  the  burial  of  the  victims 
of  Monday's  violence 

The  strong  tear  gas  affected  scores  of  per- 
sons and  drove  hundreds  of  residents  into 
the  Canal  Zone  looking  for  refuge  At  7 
p  m  .  an  estimated  2,000  refugees  hud  been 
accommodated  In  Mount  Hope  Stadium. 
They  began  returning  to  their  homes  as  soon 
a.s  the  situation  in  the  city  quieted  down. 

Two  women  among  the  refugees  required 
medical  attention— one  for  shotgun  wounds 
and  the  other  for  tear  gas  effects. 

National  Guard  headquarters  reported  one 
guardsman  wotmded  by  a  bullet  and  approxi- 
mately sixty  civilians  treated  in  Amador 
Guerrero  Hospital  for  injuries  and  tear  gas 
effects  Whether  any  of  the  civilians  suffered 
shotgun  wounds  was  not  establl.shed  isist 
night,  but  there  were  unconflrmed  reports 
of  two  such  cases. 

The  disturbance  In  Colon  started  about 
5  45  p  m  and  Listed  arotmd  two  hours  The 
Guard  used  tear  gus  and  shotguns  tt)  quell  it 

In  Panama  City,  disorders  broke  out  about 
8  30  p  m  They  followed  the  hnrrassment 
tactics  of  the  post  few  nights  as  small  groups 
of  demonstrators  went  In  to  action  simulta- 
neously of  various  spots  in  the  city,  but 
mainly  In  the  Santa  Ana  Plaza  area  They 
sm.ished  street  lights  Uttered  the  pavement 
with  garbage,  turned  in  false  fire  alarms  and 
threw  rocks  at  guardsmen  who  dispersed 
them  with  tear  gas  The  Guard  was  in  action 
until  about  11pm 

At  the  start  of  the  disorders  In  the  Capital 
seven  false  fire  alarms  were  sounde<l  In  25 
minutes. 

Between  1500  and  2000  persons — mostly 
stvidents — marched  In  the  funeral  ?ortege 
in  Colon  after  the  services  held  n  the 
Cathedral  Three  coffins  were  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  crowd.  In  one,  was  the 
body  of  Carloa  Matthews  17.  an  honor  stu- 
dent of  the  Abel  Bravo  High  School:  In  an- 
other, that  of  Elvira  Miranda  also  17  a  night 
school  student;  and  in  the  third,  that  of  2- 
year-old  Dalls  Camaxgo. 

Matthews  and  Miss  Miranda  suffered  fatal 
bullet  wounds  in  Monday's  clash  between 
demonstrating  students  and  the  National 
Guard. 

The  Camargo  baby  w;ts  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital the  s;une  day  and  was  listed  in  the  day's 
toll  An  autopsy  has  shown,  however,  that 
she  died  of  pneumonia. 

The  funeral  cortege  moved  from  tJie 
Cathedral  on  5th  Street  where  the  services 
began  at  2  pm.  to  11th  St  to  pick  up  buses 
fur  the  Puerto  Pllon  cemetery.  Thousands 
of  spectators  lined  the  funeral  route 

\  brief  but  torrential  rain  failed  to  disrupt 
the  procession. 

Along  the  way,  some  of  the  students 
chanted  slogans  against  the  National  Guard 
and  the  National  Department  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

No   incident   marred   the  prcx?ession 

On  the  way  back  from  Puerto  Pllon  ceme- 
tery, about  600  students  st.arted  a  march  Up- 
ward the  city  Tlie  group  was  down  to  200 
when  it  reached  Tenth  Street  where  the  Na- 
tional Guard's  men  were  deployed. 

.After  the  bulk  of  the  demonstrators  scat- 
tered, guardsmen  cleared  small  groups  be- 
hind Improvised  barricades  Some  demon- 
strators hurled  molotov  cocktails. 

The  situation  waji  brought  under  control 
in  about  half  an  ho\ir's  time  and  by  7;30  pm 
the  Atlantic  Side  city  was  reported  quiet. 

The  week-old  student  agitation  was 
sparked  by  the  death  of  Juan  Navas  Pajaro, 


whose  Ixxly  was  found  by  the  roadside  on  the 
Translsthmlan  Highway  near  Colon  la«t 
Wednesday,  He  died  from  a  blow  on  the 
skull. 

The  student  Federation  leadership — the 
victim  s  bn>ther  Is  the  Secretary  General — 
Immediately  accused  the  National  Depart - 
n^ent  of  Investigation  The  government  is 
pressing  an  investigation,  but  Navas'  death 
still  is  surrounded  by  mystery. 

The  students  held  demonstrations  In 
Panama  City  and  Colon  culminating  with 
Mondays  ola.sh  with  the  National  Guard  on 
the  Atlantic  Sides  During  the  violence  that 
swept  the  city,  property  damages  estimated 
at  more  than  one  million  tjalboas  were 
caused.  Four  government  buildings  were 
burned. 

The  government  chiirged  the  student  agita- 
tion   was    the    work    of    communists. 

Schools  in  Panama  City  and  Colon  were 
closed  Monday  by  the  government  until 
normality  was  restored.  National  Guard 
troops  have  kept  a  cordon  around  the  Unl- 
versiiv  of  Panama  campus,  to  prevent  stu- 
dent concentration  there 


CANAL  ZONE  LIFE:    FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  SPEAK  OUT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiianiniou.s  coii.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pcnfisylvania  I  Mr.  Flood  I  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  remarks  at  thl.s  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  years,  certain  elements  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  have 
been  engaged  in  a  campaign  of  piece- 
meal erosions  of  the  rights,  powers,  and 
authority  of  our  country  over  the  US- 
owned  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 
This  long  tiain  of  abuses  and  asurpa- 
tions,  invariably  pursuing  the  some 
object,  has  long  since  evinced  a  design  of 
ignominious  surrender  recognized  by  aU 
niformed  observers. 

Specifically.  I  refer  to  such  ill-advised 
action  as.  first,  the  attt-mpted  liquidation 
in  1955  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  which 
was  narrowly  averted  largely  by  my  own 
efforts,  second,  a  move  to  give  to  Panama 
some  of  the  major  piers  at  Cristobal, 
which  was  prevented  by  action  of  the 
Congress,  third,  the  employment  of  alien 
Panamanians  on  the  Canal  Zone  police 
and  security  forces,  and  fourth,  most 
recently,  reports  of  a  plan  to  adversely 
affect  the  payment,  of  tropical  differ- 
ential for  service  in  the  Canal  Zone  to 
U.S.  citizen  employees  whose  labors  are 
of  skilled  character. 

Not  only  must  U.S.  citizen  employees 
in  the  Canal  Zone  be  thus  abased  but,  in 
addition,  they  are  now  informed  by  their 
Government  that  even  their  right  to  ex- 
press themselves  concerning  these  mat- 
ters should  be  suppressed.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  newly  issued  set  of  regula- 
tions governing  the  conduct  of  such  em- 
ployees, effective  March  31.  1966,  To 
Illustrate,  I  quote  section  255,735-1 'b' : 

(b)  The  nature  of  the  Canal  enterprise, 
its  geograpricol  location,  and  the  political 
status  of  the  United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone 
make  it  necessary  to  impose  certain  restnc- 
tioms  on  personal  conduct  both  on  and  off 
the  Job  that  are  not  ordinarily  applicable  to 


Federal  employees.  In  particular,  the  offi- 
cially declared  interest  and  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  m 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship  with 
the  Government  and  people  of  Panama,  place 
a  di'fct  rcsponiibility  on  each  employee  /or 
hjrtiself  and  his  drpendrJtts.  to  refrain  from 
any  action  or  conduct  that  tntgkt  m  an^ 
manner  obstruct  accomphshrnent  of  this  end 
or  of  any  other  declared  national-policy  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  concerning  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
Panama       (Italic  supplied.] 

This  regulation  follows  the  pattern  of 
what  was  done  by  Hitler  and  Mus.soli:;i 
during  their  ascendancy  and  is  now  be- 
ing enforced  by  Castro  in  Cuba.  It  is 
contrai-y  to  ever\'  dictate  and  practice  of 
freedom  but  i.-;  the  inevitable  practice  of 
those  in  authority  who  desire  to  stamp 
any  opposition  to  their  arbitrary  ai.d 
unrealistic  programs,  and  .should  be  im- 
mediately withdrawn.  It  is  appropriau> 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  Panama 
Government  has  issued  similar  insti-uc- 
tions  to  its  own  citizens.  Evidently  not. 
foi'  the  Panamanian  press  refers  uni- 
formly to  U.S.  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone 
as  gringoes  and  other  highly  derogatory 
terms.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  otlur 
matters  proposed  for  new  treaty  provi- 
sions, it  is  all  Rive  for  the  United  Statis 
and  all  take  for  Panama 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  Florida  newsjia- 
pcr.  I  read  a  most  informative  letter  to 
tiie  editor  by  a  Federal  employee,  who  is 
Pi-esident  of  Navy  Lodge  No.  2178  of  the 
Ameiican  Federatior  of  Governmcm 
Employees.  Rodman.  Canal  Zone. 

The  indicated  letter  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  June  8.   1966 1 

Letter  to  the  EnrroR;   Living  Isn't  Easy  i.s 

Canal   Zone 

In  Carlos  Conde's  lost  of  three  articles  on 
Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal  we  find  the 
familiar  picture  of  the  lush-living,  colontal- 
Istlc  "Zonlaus  "  daring  to  live  like  Amerlcins 
being  presented  to  our  people  at  home.  Per- 
haps these  few  thcmghts  will  help  balanre 
the  report  and  portray  us  a  little  more 
re.ili.stlcally. 

The  ones  who  arc  second-generation  Zon- 
ians  or  have  lived  here  the  better  part  i;! 
tlielr  lives — who  are  by  no  means  a  majuriv. 
of  those  here — are  rightfully  proud  of  thpir 
piu-t  in  building,  efJiclentiy  operating  and  de- 
fending one  of  the  world's  largest  pub:;c 
services  and  engineering  achievements. 

In  recent  years  we  have  e'.  en  been  afforded 
modern,  comfortable  homes,  electrical  cuii- 
veniences  such  as  air  condltiiuiing  and  even 
the  great  American  pastime,  TV.  Htill,  m.uiy 
live  in  a  sub-standard  pre-war  and  even  a 
few  pre-Canal  wooden  structures.  The  cost- 
of-living  '.^  comparable  to  Miami  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  rapidly  dls;(ppcarlng  Items 
We  spend  most  of  our  savings  on  trips  to  the 
US.  for  they  cannot  be  spent  on  homes  or 
property  in  the  area  in  whicli  we  live  and 
work. 

Criticism  frequently  leveled  at  the  Zonhm 
Is  that  we  oppose  any  and  all  change  th.it 
would  benefit  Panama.  After  witnessii.a 
first-hand  over  a  period  of  years  the  effecti 
of  politically  motivated  foreign  aid  policief 
In  this  area  it  is  true  we  are  apprehensive  of 
the  many  unrealistic  expedients  proposed  a:.d 
are  in  favor  of  a  coordinated  and  well  plani;ed 
long  range  policy  that  would  have  a  firm 
foundation  on  which  to  build  It  is  also 
true  that  we  are  harsh  Judges  of  some  of  tie 
proposals  with  which  the  three-day  experts 
and  four-year  term  oflBclals  wish  to  "save" 
Latin  America. 


The  great  restraint  shown  in  maintaining 
our  self-control  and  dignity  through  some 
hirrible  riot-torn  days  in  1959  and  again  in 
1464  U  seldom  mentioned.  Through  it  all. 
while  poor,  misled,  politically  activated  mot>s 
raped  their  own  city  and  tried  t^;;  rape  ours, 
we  did  nothing  but  keep  doing  our  Jobs. 

Why  we  are  here  and  what  we  are  doing 
.ire  too  often  forgotten.  Instead  we  read 
nuilicious  and  derogatory  accounts  of  us  as 
Interlopers  and  trouble-makers.  It  is  hard 
to  say  which  experience  was  worse  for  the 
Zonian.  the  unthinking  actions  of  socially  de- 
prived and  demogogue-led  mobs  or  the  gross 
misrepresentation  of  us  to  our  own  people 
bv  tlie  supposedly  educated  and  responsible 
pr'vss  of  our  own  nation. 

What  is  to  be  accomplished  by  stich  report- 
int;  Is  inconceivable  If  we  were  to  believe 
thcu-  thesis  then  we  are  left  with  two  dubi- 
ous solutions.  First,  lower  our  standards  of 
li'.ing  in  order  to  "go  native"  and  thereby 
boionie  more  palatable;  or  nmre  ironic,  re- 
move the  alleged  sources  of  friction  by  re- 
moving all  the  Americans  and  see  the  wheels 
of  interoceanic  transport  grind  to  a  halt. 
C  W.  Hummer.  Jr.. 

Balboa.  Canal  Zone. 


PUERTO  RICO:  GOAL  FOR  "WAR  OF 
NATIONAL  LIBERATION" 


Mr.  PATTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
u;'.animous  consent  that  the  ^-entleman 
from  Penn.sylvanla  I  Mr.  Flood)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
who  have  followed  the  strategy  and  tac- 
tics of  the  world  rcvolutionaiy  move- 
ment known  as  the  international  Com- 
muni.st  conspiracy,  the  waging  of  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  is  a  well-known 
device.  Its  purpose  is  not  liberation  but 
enslavement  under  the  so-called  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat,  which  means 
under  the  Communist  Parly. 

In  a  ."itatement  of  mine  on  April  20. 
1966.  and  again  on  May  25.  I  commented 
at  length  on  the  "First  Conference  of  the 
Solidarity  of  Peoples  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,"  called  the  Tri-Conti- 
r.ental  Conference,  which  was  held  at 
Havana  in  Castro's  Cuba.  January  3-15 
1966.  Its  purpose  was  to  foster  revolu- 
tion In  Latin  America  through  the  proc- 
esses of  infiltration,  subversion,  and  ter- 
rorism. The  results  of  its  work  have 
already  been  evidenced  in  Panama 
ftithin  sight  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  the 
form  of  student  riots  in  Panama  City 
and  Colon,  -with  destruction  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property  and  loss  of 
life.  All  of  this  required  the  use  of  the 
Panamanian  National  Guard  to  restore 
order. 

The  latest  information  from  the  Car- 
ibbean, as  now  found  by  investigators  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Internal  Security  Suta- 
cnmmittee.  is  that  Puerto  Rico  has  l>e- 
foiiie  an  objective  of  Ca.slro-trained 
euerrillas  for  a  "war  of  national  libera- 
tion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  step  in 
the  prograjn  to  transform  the  strategic 
Ciiribbean  into  a  Red  lake  in  which  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  the  key  target. 

An  informative  discussion  of  develop- 
ments in  Puerto  Rico  by  Fulton  Lewis. 


Jr.,  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  a 
Washington,  D.C..  weekly  newspaper, 
follows; 

t  Prom  Human  Events.  July  9.  1966 1 
Castro  CJuerrillas  Bust  in  Piebto  Rico 
(By  Pulton  Lewis  Jr.) 
Investigators  for  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity subcommittee  report  tliat  Casiro- 
tralned  guerrillas  have  fanned  out  across  the 
U.S.  commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  with  "na- 
tional liberation  "  as  their  goal. 

The  Commumst  threat,  of  which  little 
has  appeared  In  the  mainland  press,  is  real 
and  represents  "considerable  cause  for 
alarm."  the  probers  warn  in  a  report  released 
recently.  Included  in  the  report  are  the 
revealing  spteeches  made  by  Puerto  Rican 
delegates  to  the  Tri-Continentai  Solidarity 
Conference  held  in  Havana  earUer  this  year. 
A  fiery  young  rebel  named  Narcisco  Rabell 
Martinez,  who  has  received  guerrilla  train- 
ing not  only  in  Cuba  but  China  as  well, 
told  the  conference; 

"The  indep>endence  movement  is  contin- 
uously being  organized  among  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  so  that  we  may  unflinchingly 
confront  U.S.  Imperialism  It  is  a  fight  waged 
within  the  very  heart  of  the  monster. 
The  possibility  of  obtaining  Puerto  Rico's 
independence  is  clear  and  present.  .  . 
With  the  burgeoning  of  the  mass  movement 
now  surfacing.  Puerto  Rico  will  soon  become 
a   free  territory  of  America.'  " 

Martinez  was  not  engaging  in  empty 
rhetoric.  Castro-trained  saboteurs  were  plot- 
ting the  assassination  of  John  Bishop,  the 
FBI  chief  in  San  Juan,  and  sta.'-hed  arms 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  FBI  agents 
and  police  have  engaged  in  gun  battles  with 
Communist  guerrillas  and  seized  huge  quan- 
tities of  arms  and  ammunition,  from  time 
bomtJS  to  carbines. 

Communist  sabotage  has  been  widespread. 
particularly  in  the  sugar  fields.  Incendiary 
attacks  have  been  made  against  "Imperialist" 
outposts  throughout  the  Island  Revolu- 
tionary cells  have  been  established  in  major 
schools  and  universities. 

Puerto  Rico  has  become  an  important  way 
station  lor  the  transfer  of  drugs  from  Red 
China  and  Cuba  to  the  U.S.  mainland.  Cas- 
tro agents,  posing  as  anti-Communist  exiles, 
are  active  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  peddling  illicit  narcotics 

The  sale  of  drugs,  particularly  cocaine 
and  heroin,  provides  a  considerable  amount 
of  foreign  exchange  by  which  Castro  finances 
guerrilla  activities,  according  to  the  sul>com- 
niuiee  report. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  Fidel 
Castro  seeks  the  "liberation"  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Geographically,  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Puerto  Rico  extend  in  that 
order  in  a  straight  line  acro.ss  the  Caribbean 
from  the  tip  of  Florida  to  the  Leeward 
Islands.  Under  Communist  control,  the  lat- 
ter three  could  effectively  block  sea  and  air 
approaches  to  th^  northern  hal!  of  South 
America  and  the  Panama  Canal.  Cuba  alone 
virtually  commands  the  access  routes  to  the 
Gulf   of   Mexico  and   Central   America 

A  Puerto  Rican  nationalist  named  Norman 
Pietri  visited  Havana  earlier  this  year  to 
co-ordinate  plans  for  "the  total  eradication 
of  Y.inkee  military  installations"  in  the 
Commonwealth  He  singled  out  as  targets 
for  potential  sabotage  "long-range  missiles. 
super  bombers  loaded  with  atomic  bombs, 
nuclear  submarines  and  special  US  antl- 
guerrilla  troops  " 

The  Castro  government  is  frankly  pledged 
to  the  Independence  of  Puerto  Rico  via  a  Viet 
Nam-style  'war  of  national  liberation  "  On 
Februai^v  10,  Puerto  Rican  Communists  es- 
tablished a  "Free  Puerto  Rican  Embisiy"  In 
Havana.  At  the  .same  time  they  signed  a 
so-called  "solidarity  pact"  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet  Nam  in  the 
latter's    Havana    headquarters. 


Aping  the  tactics  of  the  Viet  Cong,  the 
Ptierto  Ricans  cl.aimed  that  they  were 
recognized  as  the  only  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  the  Puerto  Ricaii  people  "  Fol- 
lowing that  announcement,  and  the  estab- 
lis^imenv  of  tlie  embassy."  Conimunist 
leaders  from  26  Laim  countries  announced 
they  would  e.stabllsh  national  committees 
of  solidarity  with  Free  Puerto  Rico." 

The  Viet  Cong  representatives  pledged  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Puerto  Ricans  declaring 
that  the  "enemy  of  both  our  peoples,  and  of 
liumanlty.   is   North   American   Imperialism    " 

The  Soviet  Union  is  actively  supporting  the 
Puerto  Rican  campaign.  Radio  Moscow 
regularly  beams  messages  of  encouragement 
to  the  rebels.  assiLrlng  them  of  Soviet  "sup- 
port for  your  struggle  to  .  .  ,  end  the  North 
American   colonial   yoke  on   Puerto  Rico  " 

Actually  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
repeatedly  voiced  their  desire  to  remain  af- 
filiated with  the  United  States.  In  Novem- 
ber 1964.  m  a  national  election  they  voted  by 
more  than  30-1  against  "independence  ' 
reaffirming  their  status  as  American  citizens 
in  a  "Free  State  Associated  with  the  United 
States" 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE. 
Mr.  PATTEN  Mr.  S(>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Hann.^1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  of  the  Senate's  speedy  . 
approval  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct  and 
operat.e  five  experiment  and  demonstra- 
tion plants  for  research  of  fish  protein 
concentrate.  I  have  long  been  extremely 
int<>rest<?d  in  this  particular  product,  and 
I  want  to  empha-siz^"  my  support  of  the 
Senate's  action  by  introducing  similar 
legislation  in  this  House  today.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  give  this  bill  its 
well-deserved  consideration  as  it  pre- 
sents a  progressive  and  feasible  step  for- 
ward toward  a  solution  of  the  worlds 
hunger  problem. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  to  this 
bodv  that  hunger  is  the  most  pressing 
prolDlem    facing    us    today,    but    it    can 
never  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
hunger    and    the    misery    that    accom- 
panies it  affect  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people,   that   these   peojjle   are   dissatis- 
fied, and  that  they  are  justified  in  re- 
senting the  gap  between  their  lives  and 
ours.    The  United  States  must  help.    We 
who   have   the   potential   technology   to 
work  on  tliis  critical  problem  should  also 
carry   the   burden      Blindness,   anemia, 
endemic    goiter,    low    mental    age    and 
learning  abiUty.  as  well  as  many  other 
evils  of  social  and  political  deterioration 
are  the  children  of  malnutrition.    We  in 
the  United  States  cannot  ignore  the  de- 
mands of  world  citizenship.    And  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  continue  our  for- 
mer attempts  to  feed  the  world  on  our 
diminishing  surpluses.    We  mu.st  there- 
fore encourace  the  upgrading  of  the  in- 
digenous diets  and   agricultures  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations. 

This  is  where  fish  protein  concen- 
trate— FPC — comes  in.  FPC  is  an  odor- 
less   tasteless   powder   of   high    protein 
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value  that  serves  as  an  additive  to  staple 
diets.  The  value  of  Its  blandness  lies  in 
Its  versatility;  it  easily  adapts  any  flavor 
desired  and  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
present  food  culture  of  any  people.  It 
i.s  cheaply  produred.  easily  transported 
and  can  be  stored  indefinitely.  Its  most 
important  feature,  for  the  war  on  hunger, 
is  its  potential  for  production  in  the  very 
countries  that  need  help.  Once  FPC  has 
been  perfected  by  the  vigorous  experi- 
mental effort  authorized  by  this  bill,  it 
will  serve  a  dual  role:  first,  we  will  be 
able  to  export  the  product  itself  under 
our  food  for  freedom  program;  anil  sec- 
ond, we  will  be  able  to  export  the  Imow- 
how  as  a  major  step  in  the  permanent 
solution  to  the  problem.  Establish  FPC 
plants  in  India,  educate  the  people  to 
use  it.  set  up  an  adequate  distritution 
system  and  India  will  be  on  the  way  to 
helping  herself  from  there  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  fishing  Industry  in 
the  United  States  currently  opera  e.s  at 
only  about  one-fifth  its  ix)tential.  More- 
over, the  product  FPC  makes  efficient  use 
of  all  parts  of  a  fish  Just  imagire  the 
results  of  a  fivefold  increase  in  the  /.mer- 
Ican  fisheries  coupled  with  the  efficiency 
increase  of  utilization  of  the  whoh  fish. 
It  means.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  immen.-e  ex- 
pansion of  the  amount  of  nutritive  hu- 
man food  extracted  from  the  sea. 

In  addition  to  the  humanitarian  as- 
pect.s  of  developing  FPC,  Mr.  Sp  'akcr, 
consider  the  benefits  tiiat  thijs  measure 
Implies  for  our  fishing  industries.  Fish 
not  now  sought  for  commercial  u.se  will 
always  have  a  market,  a  humanitarian 
market. 

Fish  protein  concentrate  is  a  must  In 
the  present  and  future  fight  against  hun- 
ger. But  the  experimentation  has  only 
begun;  the  five  plants  proposed  b>  this 
bill  will  greatly  increase  our  knowledge. 
Our  present  facilities  are  too  smal  and 
too  inflexible  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  adequate  utilization  of  the 
untapped  food  available  in  the  seas.  We 
cannot  afford  not  to  discover  all  there  Is 
to  know  about  this  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem we  face  with  the  protein-starved 
people  of  the  world  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  tiie  urgency  of  tills 
bill  and  pas,s  it  quickly.  It  demonstrates 
this  Nation's  concern  with  the  world  food 
crisis:  but  it  does  more — it  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  the  first 
concrete  step  in  thLs  vita!  area. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE CHAIRMAN  WRIGHT  PATTMAN 
DESERVES  MUCH  PRAISE  FOR 
EFFORTS  TO  END  INTEREST  RATE 
WAR 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  MinishI  may  ex- 
tend ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MINISH.  Mr  Speaker,  the  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  .  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Wright  Pat- 


man,  Is  as  usual,  the  most  active  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
tiie  bitter  struggle  to  prevent  a  rising  tide 
of  high  interest  rates  from  engulfing  the 
American  economy.  We  are  all  benefi- 
ciaries of  his  untiring  efforts  again.st  the 
ravages  of  tight  money  and  costly 
borrowing 

Your  Banking  Committee,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, just  concluded  extensive  hearings  on 
Chairman  Patmans  bills,  H  R  14026  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  1148,  to  stop  the 
rate  war  for  savings  which  threatens  to 
destroy  the  homebuilding  industry  and 
Intensify  our  housing  problems.  The 
committee  overwhelmingly  approved  a 
strong  re.solution  demanding  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  take  immediate 
measures  to  stop  this  disastrous  rate  war. 
The  committee  also  favorably  rcix)rted 
Mr.  Patmans  bill.  H.R.  15639,  which  will 
give  a  much  needed  shot-in-the-arm  to 
the  mortgage  market 

In  addition,  last  November  Chairman 
Patman.  in  a  published  letter  to  Chair- 
man Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  pointed  out  that  certain  mem- 
ber banks  were  issuliiK  unsecured  promis- 
sory notes  without  setting  up  proper  re- 
serves against  these  liabilities.  Chair- 
man Martin  agreed,  and  in  January  the 
Re.serve  Board  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  proposed  rule  which  was 
adopted  in  final  form  in  late  June  to 
apply  reserve  and  interest  rate  rules  to 
these  notes  as  suggested  by  Cliairman 
Patman. 

Furthennore.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  responds  to  Chair- 
man Patmans  expression  of  concern  over 
misleading  advertising  of  consumer-type 
certificates  of  deposit  by  a  few  overly 
aggressive  commercial  banks.  Such  ad- 
vertising is  gro.ssly  unfair  to  the  vast 
majority  of  banks  whose  ads  are  above 
reproach  as  well  as  to  thrift  institu- 
tions—and is  certainly  harmful  to  in- 
nocent investors.  I  might  mention  as  an 
example  a  large  midwcstern  bank  which 
advertises  a  6-percent  return  on  savings, 
but  upon  investigation  it  turns  out  that 
the  saver  actually  receives  only  4''-t  per- 
cent simple  interest.  This  kind  of  decep- 
tion must  stop  and.  if  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  fails  to  act,  I  am  sure  tliat 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commi.ssion 
will  do  its  duty  to  enforce  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  In  this  regard. 

So  all  along  tlie  line  your  Banking 
Committee  chairman  is  working  effec- 
tively to  maintain  a  sound  financial  sys- 
tem within  a  framework  of  private  en- 
terpn.se,  to  protect  the  ,small  saver  and 
the  homebuyer,  and,  last  but  not  least,  to 
protect  tile  general  public  from  the  in- 
roads of  high,  inflationary  interest  rates. 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSE^NJ  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker, 
during  the  week  of  June  26.  over  2,000 


of  America's  finest  architects  gathered 
in  Denver  fo*-  their  annual  convention 
The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
recognized  during  this  session  that  the 
demonstration  cities  program,  propo.'^cd 
by  President  Johnson  and  included  as  a 
most  vital  part  of  the  proposed  Housir.i; 
and  Urbai:  Development  Act  of  1966,  of- 
fers tremendous  benefits  to  America:;., 
in  cities  of  all  sizes.  The  institute  saw 
fit  to  approve  unanimously  the  followii;i; 
resolution,  which  I  present  below  for 
the  attention  of  tills  body; 

RKsoi.UTiii.N  Concerning  tht.  Demonsthatkin 
Cities  Program  as  Included  in  H  R.  158'J0 

Whereas  the  Demonstration  Cities  Pro- 
grum  as  recommended  by  the  Administration 
h;us  been  Im-lucled  lus  part  of  the  Housing  and 
Urb.in  Development  Act  ol  1966  (HR 
1.t8;joi  ;  and 

Whereas  the  Demonstration  Cities  Pro- 
gram Is  an  imaginative  approach  which 
will  enable  cities  to  concentrate  the  com- 
plete array  of  all  available  resources  on  ihe 
rebuilding  and  resurrection  of  blighted 
iirbiiii  area.s;   and 

Where.Ls  the  Demonstration  Cities  Pro- 
gram recognizes  the  iniporttmce  of  loc.il 
initiative  and  planning,  the  dcsirublUly  of 
a  high  standiird  of  design  and  the  need  fi  r 
quality  construction:   and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  by  approving  tlic 
Deiimn.stratlon  Cities  Program,  will  make 
an  Important  contribu'ion  toward  Bolvini; 
Americas  most  pressing  urban  problem— 
improving  the  quality  of  urban  life;  Now 
therefore  be  It 

Resohed,  TTiat  The  American  Institute 
of  Architects  strongly  endorses  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  Program  and  urges  speedy 
enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966   (H.R    15890). 


WE    CAN    BE    PROUD   AMERICANS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Floiida  [Mr.  Gibbons!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  far  too 
often  we  Americans  are  presented  witii 
tlie  picture  of  what  is  wrong  with  Amer- 
ica. In  our  newspapers,  on  the  radio 
and  television,  we  are  treated  to  a  contin- 
ual report  of  unliappy  events  .seeniin^-ly 
indicatinK  that  the  United  States  is  in 
trouble.  Many  of  these  events  are  blown 
up  far  out  of  all  proportion.  There  is  a 
war  in  South  Vietnam  in  which  Ameri- 
can boys  are  being  called  upon  to  ri.sk 
their  lives.  On  the  domestic  front  there 
is  concern  over  civil  rights,  inflation,  and 
a  host  of  individuals  and  organization.s 
formed  to  protect  something  wliich  is 
wrong  with  American  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  tfiat  far  too 
many  of  us  tend  to  underrate  our  coun- 
try and  its  significance  in  the  world  to- 
day as  the  leader  of  the  free  •  orld.  We 
tend  to  see  the  things  which  are  wrong 
with  our  country  largely  because  tiuy 
oftentimes  receive  more  publicity  than 
tlio.'^e  whicii  are  right.  This  perhaps  i.s 
a  human  failing.  Probably  no  other  day 
during  tiie  year  is  a  better  time  to  take 
stock  of  our  many  blessings  as  Ameri- 
cans   than    the    Fourth    of    July.     The 


Fourth  of  July  Is  a  good  time  to  pause 
and  reflect  on  what  is  right  with 
America. 

On  the  eve  of  this  Fourth  of  July,  a 
preat  new.spaperman  did  jtL-^t  that  in  a 
Mcrllng  editorial  entitled.  'We  Can  Be 
p-oud  Americans  "     Mr.  James  A.  Clen- 
dmen.  tlie  editor  of  tlie  Tampa  Tribune, 
ii.i.s  done  all  Americans  a  great  favor  by 
piiiting  down  in  black  and  white  a  re- 
fiesiiing  appraisal  of  what  is  good  and 
r^f;ht  about  the  greatest  nation  in  man's 
iiistory,   the   United   States  of   America. 
This   editorial   is   typical   of   James   A. 
Clendinen.    Over  tlie  years,  lie  lias  force- 
fully focu.sed  attention  on  tlie  truly  im- 
portant   issues    facing    our    community, 
our  State,  and  our  Nation.     Mr.   Clen- 
dinen is  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Editorial  Writers,  and  has  won 
many  editorial  and  journalism  honors. 
I  believe  his  editorial  on  the  eve  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  is  one  of  his  finest  efforts. 
I  hope  all  Menit)ers  of  the  Congress  will 
uke  the  time  to  re«.d.  'We  Can  Be  Proud 
Americans."     I  was  sincerely  stirred  by 
it.  and  I  believe  you  will  be  too. 
|Fium    the    Tampa    iFIa  )    Tribune,    July    3, 
iy66i 

We  Can  Be  PRom  Americans 
.Sliould  Tliomas  Jefferson  return  from  a 
long  sleep  and  spend  a  day  reading  the  news- 
p.ipers  and  listening  to  radio  and  television. 
he  would  be  dismayed  at  what  apparently 
had  befallen  the  cause  for  which  he  and  his 
IclloWE  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes 
and  their  sacred  honor. 

He  would  find  renowned  editors,  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress  and  revered 
clf-rgymen  lamenting  the  state  of  America. 
It  is.  they  say.  a  nation  which  is  trying  to 
kill  God.  destroy  moral  principles  and  en- 
courage Idleness;  a  nation  torn  by  racial 
strife,  a  nation  whose  youth  outdoes  its  eld- 
ers In  degeneracy,  a  nation  without  the  for- 
litude  to  wage  a  successful  war  or  the  wls- 
d'  in  to  conclude  an  honorable  peace 

Tliey  compile  a  doomful  catalogue  of 
what's  wrong  with  America 

.\s  one  who  has  voiced  liis  own  share  of 
complaints  about  conditions,  it  occurs  to  me 
th.it  this  Fourth  of  July  eve  i.s  a  good  time 
to  pause  and  reflect  on  what's  Tight  with 
America. 

I  submit  that  tliere  is  an  Impressive  check- 
list 

•  •  •  •  • 

Consider  the  sound  and  fury  over  civil 
rights  that  has  shaken  our  country.  To  hear 
the  extremists  on  one  side,  you'd  think  the 
Southern  Negro  still  toiled  in  peonage  To 
hear  extremists  on  the  other  side,  you'd  think 
the  whole  structure  of  our  society  would  be 
laid  In  ruins  by  the  granting  of  equal  rights 
It  helps  to  draw  away  from  the  contllct 
and  get  a  clearer  perspective. 

Among  my  family  papers  are  bills  of  sale 
for  slaves,  written  as  impersonally  as  though 
the  transaction  Involved  a  horse  or  cow. 
Oiie  such  paper,  executed  at  Eufala.  Ala- 
bama. In  1855  reads:  "Received  of  Ezekiel 
Alexander  .  .  .  one  thousand  dollars  in  full 
payment  for  a  Negro  man  slave  named 
Jonas  .  .  .  which  I  warrant  to  be  sound  in 
body  and  mind  .  .  .  and  further  warrant 
Jonas  to  be  a  slave  for  life  .  .  ." 

Now  In  this  same  Alabama  area  where  my 
grandfather  practiced  law  and  planted  cotton 
before  the  Civil  War,  descendants  of  those 
'■;-i\e8  are  not  only  voting  but  are  candidates 
;  T  public  office. 

M\  this  change  in  the  space  of  three 
Ktneratlons! 

Here  In  Florida,  where  school  integration 
was  the  flaming  Issue  in  the  Governor's  race 


six  years  ago,  and  the  Civil  Rlghta  Bill  was 
the  overriding  subject  in  the  1964  campaign, 
who  would  have  thought  that  the  race  ques- 
tion would  be  a  negligible  factor  In  the  re- 
cent primary  election? 

The  Ku  Kluxers  who  murder  In  the  name 
of  wlilte  supremacy  and  the  Negroes  who  riot 
In  revenge  against  "whitey"  are  a  small  mi- 
nority of  both  races. 

When  we  consider  the  restraint  and  the 
fair-mindedness  with  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  have  reacted  to  the  revo- 
lution in  racial  relations. 

We  can  be  proud  Americans. 


A  favorite  exhibit  of  all  the  doom-criers 
is  America's  youth.  You  get  the  impression 
that  he  is  a'  bearded  bum  who  spends  his 
days  lying  in  front  of  troop  trains  and  his 
nights  on  an  LSD  jag. 

Well,  let's  not  be  too  h.isty  In  consigning 
our  young  people  to  Skid  Row. 

Consider  two  recent  surveys  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  reported,  after  surveying  850  col- 
leges and  universities,  that  left-wing  student 
groups  account  for  "Jess  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  student  population" 

Another  report,  by  the  respected  pollster 
Samuel  Lubbell,  said  the  picture  of  radical- 
Ism  and  rebellion  on  the  campus  has  been 
greatly  overdrawn.  He  Interviewed  students 
at  36  colleges  and  found  that  five  out  of  six 
hold  the  s;ime  basic  politic.il  and  economic 
views  as  their  parents. 

In  contrast  to  the  beatniks  and  acid-heads, 
there  is  the  remarkable  evidence  of  Idealism 
and  patriotism  on  the  part  of  thousands  of 
our  youth. 

Take  the  Peace  Corps.  It  has  about  12.000 
volunteers  In  the  field.  Some  10.000  of  these 
are  young  men  and  women  between  19  and 
25  years  of  age.  who  chose  two-year  assign- 
ments In  remote  countries,  under  primitive 
living  conditions,  for  pay  of  $75  a  month. 
An  impelling  idealism  had  to  be  the  motiva- 
tion. 

An  even  more  inspiring  repwrt  card  comes 
from  'Vietnam. 

Every  responsible  correspondent  has  com- 
mented on  the  courage  and  resolution  of 
American  soldiers  In  what  is  a  dirty,  bloody 
and  often  confusing  war 

At  the  Tribune  we  have  received  some 
very  moving  letters  from  soldiers  m  Vietnam; 
letters  which  glowed  with  patriotism.  I  do 
not  recall  that  we  have  received  a  single  com- 
plaint jTom  a  man  stationed  over  there. 

We've  all  read  of  the  Negro  soldier  who 
threw  himself  on  a  grenade  to  protect  ills 
buddies;  of  Captain  Bill  Carpenter  calling 
for  the  planes  to  drop  napulm  on  his  own 
position  to  stop  the  enemy  advance;  of  the 
gallant  14  Army  Special  Forces  men.  who. 
with  all  but  two  wounded,  fought  off  an 
enemy  force  of  more  than  200. 

These  are  the  specUicular  exploits  which 
make  the  headlines  and  win  the  medals. 
But  for  every  one  of  these,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand other  men  who  in  solitary  heroism  go 
forward  to  face  death  in  the  flak-filled  air 
and   the  CorrLmunist -Infested   jungles. 

An  Incident  which  occurred  at  a  Tampa 
social  function  recently  Is  worth  noting. 

Some  grown-ups  were  chatting  with  a 
young  man  just  returned  from  combat  duty 
In  Vietnam  Agauist  a  background  of  cock- 
tail conversation  and  dance  music,  one  of  the 
women  made  a  thoughtless  remark:  "Oh," 
she  said.  "I'll  be  so  glad  when  we  stop  play- 
ing that  filly  game  over  there  In  Vietnam." 
Responded  the  young  man.  with  great  ear- 
nestness: "That's  no  game  were  playing  over 
there,  ma'am.     That's  for  keeps  " 

Didn't  he  show  a  much  clearer  understand- 
ing of  our  national  obligation  than  do  many 
of  the  adultfi  who  doubt  and  deprecate  the 
moral  strength  of  his  generation? 


When  we  appraise,  with  an  unbiased  eye, 
the  abundant  evidence  of  Idealism  said 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  our  youth — 
We  can  be  proud  Americans. 
Another  matter  which  has  spread  despair 
among  many  of  our  good  citizens  is  the  sup- 
posed rejection  of  religion  by  a  nation  whose 
motto  Is    "In  God  We  Trust." 

The  "God  Is  dead  "  argument,  coming  after 
the  Supreme  Court  banned  official  prayers 
In  schools,  has  led  pessimists  to  fear  that 
America  Is  riding  hell-bent  down  the  road 
to  atheism. 
Not  qvilte 

Look  at  another  survey,  this  one  by  p>oU- 
ster  Lou  Harris.  He  found  that  97  per  cent 
of  the  Americans  interviewed  af&rm  a  faith  in 
God.  Furthermore,  church  membership  in 
1964  (the  last  year  for  which  we  have  sta- 
tistics* Increased  by  one  half  of  1  per  cent 
more  than  did  our  population. 

In  truth,  the  "God  is  dead"  argument  has 
be;n  a  boon  to  believers.  It  has  compelled 
them  to  reexamine  the  bases  of  their  faith; 
and  that  reexamination  has  imparted  new 
strength  and  vigor  to  belief. 

For  myself.  I  have  never  doubted  the  power 
and  permanence  of  religious  faith  since  I 
visited   Russia    a   few   years   ago. 

One  Sunday  other  newspapermen  and  I  at- 
tended services  at  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Moscow — the  only  Protestant  church  permit- 
ted there.  It  was  an  unforgettable  ex- 
perience to  witness  the  devotion  of  people 
whose  faith  had  survived  an  Incessant  prop- 
aganda assault,  the  scorn  of  their  neighbors 
and  the  indirect  if  not  direct  persecution  of 
their  government. 

If.  in  half  a  centtu-y  of  trying,  the  Soviet 
government  has  been  unable  to  kill  God.  how 
can  a  few  confused  theologians  succeed  in 
this  country? 

When  we  think  of  our  freedom  to  worship 
as  we  please,  and  of  the  great  majority  of 
citizens  who  exercise  this  privilege — 
We  can  be  proud  Americams. 
Another  problem  often  cited  as  a  sign  of 
decay  In  America  Is  the  rate  of  crime  in  the 
cities.  It's  bad  and  we  must  do  more. 
through  better  policing  and  prosecution,  to 
reduce  it. 

But  even  here  there  is  encouragement. 
This  subject  was  discussed  at  a  recent 
journalism  seminar  at  Emory  University  in 
Atlanta.  Dr.  Richard  Wade,  a  history  pro- 
fessor who  has  made  a  specialty  of  studying 
the  problems  of  cities,  made  the  surprising 
statement  that  the  American  cities  of  1966 
are  actually  safer  than  those  of  1926.  the 
early  1900's  or  the  1880's.  He  quoted  statis- 
tics to  prove  It.  Living  conditions,  too,  he 
said,  are  vastly  better  in  today's  cities. 

I  can't  speak  for  New  York  or  Chicago. 
But  I  can  testify  from  personal  knowledge 
that  the  Tampa  of  today  is  an  unt>ellevably 
better  community  than  the  Tampa  of  1935 
When  I  came  here  as  a  reporter,  gambling 
houses  and  houses  of  prostitution  operated 
as  openly  as  any  licensed  business;  gang  mur- 
ders w"ere  a  common  occurrence:  honest 
citizens  h.ard;y  dared  vote  on  election  day 
because  thugs  in  the  service  of  corrupt  poli- 
ticians controlled  the  polls.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral public  apathy  toward  these  conditions 
because  reform  seemed  hopeless 

The  transformation,  in  community  prog- 
ress and  civic  pride,  in  30  years  is  little  short 
of  a  miracle. 

When  we  recall  the  Improvements  which 
have  been  made  In  Tampa  and  other  cities 
across  the  land  and  the  civic  awareness  of 
the  work  yet  to  be  done — 

We  can  be  proud  Americans. 
Wliat  about   the  most  crucial   area  of   all 
those    in    which    America    is    engaged?     The 
worldwide  struggle  against  Communism? 

Detractors  say  that  we  are  hopelessly 
bogged  down  in  Vietnam,  that  the  Com- 
munists   constantly   outsmart  us,    that    our 
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foreign  policies  have  made  ua  Uncle  Sucker 
to  the  world. 

We  have  followed  an  erratic  course  In  Viet- 
nam but  the  more  realistic  policy  now  In 
effect  Is  paying  off.  The  enemy,  tiere  is 
every  reason  to  bellev*  will  suffer  a  major 
defeat  there 

Communism  already  has  experleni  ed  se- 
rious reverses  elsewhere. 

Indonesia  revolted  against  Red  Chinese 
8hac)Ues  which  Sukarno  was  preparl  ig  and 
decimated  the  native  Communist  Psrty. 

Ghana  booted  out  the  pro-Communist 
Nkrumah. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  contrary  to  pre- 
dictions of  the  handwrlngers.  rejected  the 
leftist  Juan  Bosch  and  elected  the  co  iserva- 
tive.  pro-American  Joaquin  Balagucr  to  the 
Presidency. 

Cuba,  which  Castro  and  his  fellow  Com- 
munists planned  to  make  a  showcase  for 
Marxism  in  Latin  America,  Is  an  Increasing 
embarrassment  and  burden  to  Russia. 

Measured  against  lt.<!  own  timetable  and  Its 
own  goals  of  economic  abundance  for  all  at 
home  and  for  extending  its  domination 
throughout  the  world,  Communism,  in  fact, 
is  a  proven  failure 

By  contrast,  count  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  this  country. 

We  have,  since  World  War  II.  provic  ed  116 
billion  dollars  in  government  aid  tr  other 
countries  As  private  citizens  we  have  given 
$800  million  in  asslst.Tuce  to  the  neely  of  64 
countries  In  CARE  packages  alone 

In  the  same  time  by  a  show  of  r-solute- 
ness  we  forced  Ru.ssia  to  pull  its  armi?s  from 
the  Middle  East  we  helped  Greece  si  bdue  a 
Communist  revolt,  we  have  fought  a  war  to 
stop  Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam,  we 
prevented  a  Communist  take-over  by  land- 
ing Marines  In  Lebanon,  we  are  fighting  an- 
other war  against  Communist  aggression  in 
Vietnam,  and  we  have  ral.sed  the  standard  of 
living  for  the  mass  of  our  people  to  levels 
which  the  most  visionary  Russian  or  f.'hlnese 
cannot  even  imagine. 

When  we  weigh  the  achievements  of  this 
nation  against  its  failures,  when  we  c  jmpare 
our  contribution,?  to  human  progress  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  when  we  re- 
flect upon  the  blesai.ng,s  of  freedom  and  ma- 
terial abundance  which,  with  God's  help  we 
enjoy — 

We  can  be  proud  Americans  ''^ 

— James  A.  Clendincn. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  any- 
thing new  is  bound  to  receive  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  both  pro  and  con.  The 
Johnson  admlnLstration's  war  on  poverty 
Is  probably  the  mo,st  dramatic  and  com- 
prehensive attack  on  the  social  Ills 
plaguing  our  country  ever  attempted  It 
is  a  dream  becoming  a  reality.  Because 
it  is  dynamic  and  new.  It  has  Its  criUcs 
But  I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer 
in  the  theory  that  facts  speak  far  louder 
than  the  shrill  voices  of  defeat  and 
despair. 

One  of  the  programs  receiving  the 
greatest  attention  in  the  war  on  poverty 
is  the  Job  Corps.  In  the  Job  Corps  un- 
derprivileged youths  ranging  in  age  from 
16  to  21  are  pulled  out  of  the  bottom  of 
the  Nations  economic  barrel.    These  are 


American  young  people  who  are  school 
dropouts  who  are  unable  to  find  or  iiold 
an  adequate  job  in  our  society.  They  are 
the  economical  and  cultural  under- 
privileged who  have  grown  up  in  the  very 
worst  surroundings.  They  need  help 
and  a  change  of  environment.  They  get 
this  in  the  Job  Corps. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  cost  of  the  Job  Coi-ps.  Recently,  two 
outstanding  articles  appeared  in  the 
Tampa  Tribune  written  by  that  news- 
paper's Wa.shlngton  corresi,)ondent, 
Chaiie.s  Stafford,  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject. I  fee!  the.se  articles  repre.sent  the 
vci-y  finest  traditioi-is  of  American  jour- 
nalism because  they  deal  with  facts.  The 
facts  are  that  the  investment  tliis  Na- 
tion is  makini!  in  the  war  on  poverty,  and 
more  .s^x-cifically.  In  the  Job  Corps,  will 
more  than  pay  for  it-self  many  limes  over 
in  years  to  come.  I  commend  Mr.  Staf- 
ford's articles  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress.  The  first,  entitled  "You 
Should  Consider  the  Facts,"  appeared  in 
the  July  3  edition  of  tlie  Tampa  Tribune. 
The  second,  entitled  "Director  Disap- 
pointed at  Public  Misunderstanding  of 
Job  Corps,"  appeared  in  the  Tampa 
Tiibune  of  July  5.  1966. 

(From     the     Tampa     (Fla.)     Tribune,     July 

3,  1966) 

You  SHOfLD   Consider  the  Facts — But 

Beware 

(By  Charles  Stafford) 

Washington.— Citizen,  beware. 

What  a  political  man  may  tell  you  In  an 
effort  to  Influence  the  way  you  vote  might 
not  be  as  factual  as  he  would  have  you 
believe 

Not  that  he  Is  dishonest 

Tlie  fact  might  be  only  half  a  fact,  or  It 
might  be  applied  t<^  an  inapplicable  situation. 

Not  that  he  is  dishonest. 

He  might  sincerely  believe  his  view  Is  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  country,  and  of  you. 
and  if  he  had  to  bend  a  fact  a  Ultle  to  per- 
sjj«de  you,  well  .  . 

Let's  consider  a  fact  in  point. 

For  more  than  a  year.  Republican  members 
of  Congress  and  some  Democrats  who  con- 
sider the  war  on  poverty  lU-conceived.  have 
bludgeoned  the  Job  Corps  with  this  state- 
ment : 

"you  can  send  a  boy  to  Harvard  for  less, 
much  less,  than  you  can  train  him  in  the 
Job  Corps." 

The  Job  Corps  reports  that  the  average 
cost  per  trainee  for  fiscal  year  1966  was  $9,945. 
The  tuition  at  Harvard  is  $1,750 

Scandalous.  Isn't  It? 

But  let's  examine  this  political  fact. 

If  you  have  been  to  college,  or  have  a  child 
In  college,  you  know  that  the  tuition  is  Just 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  attending  college 

A  resident  student  at  Harvard  pavs  $620 
a  year  for  board,  and  $550  for  room 

A  Harvard  spokesman  said.  "We  estimate 
the  cost  for  the  1966-67  school  year  for  a  resi- 
dent student  who  watches  his  spending  with 
reasonable  care  at  $3,440." 

Tuition,  room  and  board  total  $2,930,  which 
leaves  the  student  $510  for  laundry,  books. 
sp>eclal  fees,  entertainment,  toothpaste  and 
other  incidentals.  A  modest  fee  Indeed,  as 
the  Harvard  spokesman  ackowledged.  It  does 
not  Include  travel  to  and  from  school,  he 
emphasized. 

L«fs  say  our  student  lives  In  Washington, 
DC.  the  round  trip  air  fare  (Job  Corps  traln- 
eei5  travel  by  air)  to  Boston  is  $51  &6  He 
will  come  home  foe  the  Chrlstmaa  holidays 
(Job  Corps  trainees  get  to)  so  we  have  to 
double  that:  $103.32. 

That  raises  the  cost  of  sending  a  lad  to 
Harvard  to  $3,543  a  year. 


$9,945.       Still     pretty 


That's     $3,543      vs. 
scatid.ilous. 

But  no  college  or  university,  not  even  Har- 
vard, lives  oy  tuition  alone,  'i'he  tuition  dot-s 
not  represtnc  the  actual  cost  of  providing  ,i 
ye.ir's  education  to  a  student.  The  instn  i- 
Uon  gels  private  endowments,  and  aid  fr  ,;ii 
tile  federal  government. 

The  last  time  anyone  at  Harvard  tried  t  i 
flprure  out  the  actual  cost,  the  .six)kesm;i;i 
said  was  al>out  ten  years  ago  They  reckoned 
at  that  time  that  the  tuition  represented 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost. 

So  we  add  $1,750  more  to  the  cost  of 
sending  a  boy  to  Harv.vd  and  ,!;ct;   $5,293 

Well,  that's  still  more  than  $4,000  below 
the   Job   Corps   figure. 

But  Jusi.  a  moment  there,  old  political 
friend 

The  Job  Corps  figure  is  for  a  12-monih 
year.  Tlie  Harvard  flgiu-e  is  for  a  9-month 
s<holastlc  year. 

Reducing  the  Job  Corps  figure  to  a  9-month 
year,  you  t;et  $7,459. 

Its  .still  sc;!ndaIous,  you  say.  Well,  con- 
.■>lder  this:  The  Job  Corps  arrived  at  Its  figure 
by  taking  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  J  b 
Corps  and  dividing  it  by  the  number  : 
trainees.  Included  In  the  cost  was  cap:'..' 
costs — the  expense  involved  in  construct;!!) 
of  facilities  and  rehabilitation  of  building.^; 
chosen  as  triilning  sites. 

No  university  Includes  the  cost  of  new 
bulUliiigs  in  its  operating  budget.  In  othf-r 
words  these  ooets  would  not  be  counted  in 
the  cost  of  educating  a  student 

Because  most  of  its  construction  is  beluiid 
it.  Job  Corps  expects  Its  cost  per  trainee  ;.  r 
fiscal  1967  to  drop  to  $8,120  (or  $6,090  for  ,i 
9-month  period) . 

So  no'vi.'  we  are  down  t<i  this  comparison: 
Harvard  $5.29:?.  Job  Corps  $6,090. 

Tlie  argimient  is  still  valid.  You  can  send 
a  boy  tij  Harvard  for  less  llian  you  can  edu- 
cate him  In  the  Job  Corps  (tinless  he  happe:,- 
to  live  in  Los  Angeles,  in  which  cise  •:.■ 
added  travel  expenses  would  make  the  Har- 
vard figure  about  even  with  the  Job  Corps 
figure  I  . 

But  at  least  we  have  taken  some  of  the 
bend  out  of  the  fact. 

Now  let's  look  at  its  .ippUcatlon. 

Dr.  Pranklyn  Johnson,  the  former  Florida 
educator  who  heads  Job  Corps,  says  that  when 
the  question  of  what  is  facetiously  can<ri 
"Mr.  Shrlver'a  education  vs.  Mr.  Pusey  s 
arises  he  likes  to  recall  the  point  made  by  h:s 
predecessor.  Dr.  Otis  A  Singletary.  now  ch  u.- 
cellor  of  the  fnlversity  of  North  Carolina 

When  he  headed  job  Corps,  Slnglet.,:'v 
u.sed  to  say  that  he  would  personally  "foo; 
the  bill  for  the  first  year  for  every  Job  Corps- 
man  that  Harvard  would  accept." 

He  didn't  lay  out  a  penny. 

The  average  Job  Corpeman  has  had  seven 
years  of  schooling  before  dropping  out,  and 
has  a  reading  proficiency  of  less  than  a  fifth 
grader. 

Can  you  imagine  a  class  In  sixth  grade 
reading  at  Harvard? 

TTie  student  at  Harvard  goes  to  cla.ss  v..';; 
25  to  40  other  students,  listens  to  a  lecture. 
and  either  learns  what  he  hears  or  busts 
out  The  Job  Corpsman  must  have  Individ- 
ual attention.  He  is  very  nearly  tutored  in 
the  things  he  needs. 

The  Harvard  student  is  led  to  the  well,  bu: 
he  doesn't  have  to  drink. 

TTie  Job  Corpsman  Is  force  fed 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  young  men  a:.d 
women  entering  Job  Corps  ha%'e  never  seen  .i 
doctor  or  dentist.  The  Job  Corps  takes  care 
of  their  medical  expenses,  which  Is  figured 
In  the  cost  of  their  training. 

The  papa  of  the  Harvard  undergrad  h,'.s 
been  paying  a  doctor  back  home  to  keep  hini 
in  good  health  since  he  was  an  Infant,  arid 
the  cost  Isn't  considered  in  his  education 
In  short,  the  comparison  of  Mr.  Shrlver  s 
educn4Jon  vs.  Mr.  Pusey's  is  ridiculous  be- 
cause the  two  aren't  comparable. 
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A  critic  of  the  Job  Corps  might  be  right 
when  he  says  the  program  is  too  expensive 
and  poorly  managed.  But  don't  let  him 
convince  you,  citizen,  by  telling  you  that 
It  costs  less  to  send  a  boy  to  Harvard. 

Challenge  his  facts,  analyze  them,  consider 
only  those  that  stand  the  test. 

Do  the  same.  If  you  will,  with  any  fact 
cc>ncernlng  any  subject  that  a  political  man 
••:ves  you.  Or  a  salesman,  or  a  doctor,  or 
;.  lawyer,  or  a  horsetrader,  or  a  panhandler, 
(ir  .1  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Or  a  newsman  who  WTites  a  column  from 
Washington, 

From   the   Tampa    (Fla  )    Tribune,    July   5, 
19661 
Director  Disappointed  at  Pibmc  Misunder- 
standing or  Job  Corps 
(By  Charles  Stafford) 

Washington.— Dr.  Pranklyn  A  Johnson, 
director  of  the  Job  Corps,  tells  the  story 
with  pride,  for  It  tells  the  story  of  the  Job 
Corps'   goal.     And   It's   true: 

•A  Job  Corps  graduate  got  his  first  pay 
(heck,"  says  Johnson.  "No  one  had  ex- 
plained to  him  abotit  deductions  He  told 
the  paymaster.  'This  isn't  right  The  boss 
told  me  1  would  make  more  than  this  ' 

The  paymaster  explained  to  him:  'This 
.iniount  la  for  the  medical  thing,  and  tills 
IS  for  Social  Security,  and  this  is  for  taxes." 

"The  young  fellow  threw  his  hands  In  the 
;,;r  and  yelled  to  his  buddies.  'Hey.  fellows. 
Im  a  taxpayer  at  last!' 

"He  had  become."  says  Johnson,  "a  produc- 
ing member  of  society. 

We  are  trying  to  get  a  kid  like  this  off 
tlie  dole,"  he  says.  "If  we  don't  save  him, 
he  is  going  to  be  a  burden  or  the  public  for 
the  rest  of   his   life  " 

It  is  discouraging  to  Johnson  that  people 
nii.sunderstand   this   goal 

It  was  deeply  dlsappwintlng  to  him  that 
St  Petersburg  civic  leaders  did  not  under- 
f-Mnd 

For  Johnson  Is  an  adopted  son  of  Florida 

Trtie,  he  was  born  in  Rochester.  NY.,  but 
he  moved  with  his  family  to  Miami  Beach 
,it  the  age  of  6.  He  left  the  state  to  get  his 
higher  education  at  Rutgers.  Harvard  and 
the  London  School  of  Economics — sandwich- 
ing some  high  adventure  with  the  First 
Infantry  Division  In  North  Africa  and  Europe. 
m  an  Army  hospital  where  he  found  and 
w,in  his  wife,  and  in  the  Central  Intelligence 

But  in  1952.  he  was  back  in  Florida,  serv- 
ing as  professor  of  government  at  Rollins 
College  In  Winter  Park,  He  left  after  four 
vt-.irs  to  become  president  of  Jacksonville 
Ciiiverslty,  then  in  its  Infancy.  In  five  years 
!.f  his  leadership,  it  became  an  accredited, 
lirgree-grantlng  Institution 

In  1963,  Johnson  was  named  president  of 
Ciilifornia  State  College  at  Los  Angeles,  the 
po.sition  he  left  last  January  to  take  over  the 
reins  of  the  Job  Corps. 

His  father.  Col.  Robert  B.  Johnson,  lives 
in  DeLand. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  the  look  of  a  gentleman  of 
distinction — handsome  feattires.  greying  tem- 
lil»'-s.  dark  horn  rim  glasses  But  he  is  almost 
never  In  repose:  restless  energy  keeps  him 
iiioving. 

.As  head  of  the  Job  Corps,  his  slightly-built 
Irame  is  shouldering  a  heavy  burden.  The 
OiliLC  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  under  fire, 
and  the  Job  Corps  Is  in  the  thick  of  it.  No 
o'her  facet  of  the  poverty  war  has  been  so 
heavily  criticized. 

It  is  something  like  the  battles  In  aca- 
dennc  life,"  says  Johnson,  "only  so  much 
more  complex 

When  you  do  something  this  new,  you 
iiiive  controversy,"  he  says  "You  expect 
ii  It  ties  to  make  progress.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  this  in  history." 

Tiny  Hags  on  a  map  of  the  nation  hanging 
'  n  a  wall  behind  his  desk  mark  the  85  con- 


servation camps  and  17  urban  training  cen- 
ters that  are  the  camp'.is^s  of  the  Job  Corpe 
"It's  costly."  JohPoon  says. 
The  Job  Corps  reaches  down  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nation's  barrel  of  youth  16  to  21 
years  old.  To  qualify,  they  must  be  school 
dropouts  for  three  months  or  more,  unable  to 
find  or  hold  an  adequate  Job.  Underprivi- 
leged from  having  grown  up  In  impoverished 
surroundings,  and  in  need  of  a  change  of  en- 
vironment. 

The  corps  teaches  them  Job  skills  and  basic 
academic  subjects. 

The  cost  for  the  first  year  was  $9,945  per 
youngster. 

Cost  is  part  of  the  controversy  over  the 
Job  Corps,  a  large  part,  says  Johnson. 

Taking  up  a  profile  of  a  typical  trainee, 
he  show.s  you  why  it  is  costly. 

TTje  average  trainee  has  had  seven  years  of 
school,  but  reads  at  a  4  7  grade  level. 

Forty-seven  per  cent  have  flunked  exam- 
inations for  military  service — 17  per  cent 
the  physical  and  30  percent  the  ment,al. 

An  amazing  80  per  cent  have  never  seen  a 
doctor  or  a  dentist.  Some  come  to  the  Job 
Corps  with  two  sets  of  teeth. 

"This  is  a  travesty  on  American  affluence 
at  the  middle  of  the  20th  century,"  Johnson 
says. 

in  the  corps,  the  trainees  get  their  teeth 
fixed,  are  fitted  for  glasses,  treated  for  long- 
untreated  medical  problems,  and  some  get 
psychiatric  help.     It's  costly. 

In  the  classroom,  the  trainees  have  a  wide 
range  of  needs.  Some  read  at  the  second 
grade  level,  some  at  the  eighth.  "You  can't 
lecture  these  kids,"  Johnson  says.  "It's  al- 
most a  tutorial  situation."     Its  costly. 

Since  it  was  a  pioneering  program,  instruc- 
tional materials  and  equipment  had  to  be 
developed  from  scratch.  Sites  chosen  for 
the  centers  had  to  be  rehabilitated  and 
adapted  to  the  program.  It  was  costly  But 
these  costs  are  behind  the  Job  Corps  now 
"It  will  still  be  costly,"  says  Johnson,  "but 
the  costs  are  going  down." 

For  the  new  fiscal  year,  the  Job  Corps  Is 
budgeting  $8,120  per  trainee,  and  for  fiscal 
'68,  $7,650. 

Tliere  are  now  29.000  youngsters  in  train- 
ing.    This  will  go  up  to  45,000  next  year. 

As  of  June  6 — roughly  one  year  after  the 
program  was  begun — 2,240  trainees  had 
graduated.  Of  this  number  616  went  Into 
service  (they  couldn't  get  in  before),  270 
went  on  to  other  schools,  10  of  them  to  col- 
lege, and  the  remainder  found  Jobs, 

"We  are  only  scratching  the  surface,"  says 
Johnson.  He  estimates  there  are  500.000 
youngsters  in  the  codntry  eligible  for  the 
Job  Corps. 

One  of  the  problems  the  corps  has  faced  is 
the  wide  gap  of  understaiiding  between 
teacher  and  trainee.  Johnson  is  excited 
about  a  new  effort  to  solve  this  problem,  an 
effort  to  get  Job  Corps  graduates  on  the 
training  center  staffs.  Thirty  have  been 
added,   and   40   more   are   In   training. 

"They  have  been  through  the  poverty  mill," 
he  says.  "They  are  in  a  position  to  com- 
municate with  other   trainees." 

The  corps,  in  its  first  year,  has  had  some 
problems  in  community  relations  and 
learned  some  hard  lessons  One  of  these 
was  in  St.  Petersburg.  Recently,  OEO  Di- 
rector Sargent  Shriver  directed  that  the 
woman's  center  there  be  moved  away  be- 
cause "hostlUty  has  replaced  hospitality." 

The  city  council  had  urged  the  Job  Corps 
tx)  leave. 

I  was  disappointed  that  people  couldn't 
see  the  advantage  that  this  program  is  going 
to  bring."  Johnson  says.  "I  was  particularly 
hurt  that  It  occurred  in  my  state." 

But  he  says  everyone  now  agrees  that  the 
center  shouldn't  have  been  located  In  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  first  place. 

"The  city  is  a  place  people  go  to  retire,  a 
place  they  go  for  peace  and  quiet."  he  says. 


"And.  in  that  sense,  there  are  some  cities 
that  are  more  suitable  than  others   ' 

And  finally  there  is  the  problem  of  bad 
publicity  every  time  a  Job  Corps  trainee  gets 
into  trouble.  Johnson  has  little  patience 
with  this  He  says  Job  Corps  trainees  have 
a  g(X)d  behavior  record,  and  he  cites  FBI 
figures  to  prove  it. 

Of  all  young  people  in  the  United  States  in 
the  16-21  bracket.  6  5  per  cent  have  arrest 
records.  But  the  arrest  record  for  corpsmen 
after  entering  training  Is  only  3.4  per  cent. 

That,  In  itself,  is  a  mark  of  progress  to 
Johnson, 

For  each  youngster  that  is  saved  from 
crime,  he  says,  the  public  saves  $2,448  a  year 
in  Jail  costs.  And  for  each  one  it  turns  into 
a  productive,  taxpaylng  citizen.  It  saves 
$1,968   a   year   in   welfare   costs. 

To  Dr.  Franklyn  Arthur  Johnson,  the  value 
of  the  victory  mor"  than  outweighs  the 
cost — and   the  battle — of  the  moment. 


WAR   AGAINST   POVERTY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  !Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson  administrations  war  again.st 
pover:.v  is  being  won.  In  the  few  short 
montii.';  since  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  has  been  in  existence,  dramatic 
progress  has  been  made  in  exteriding  the 
helping  hand  to  the  one  in  every  five 
Ameiicans  who  today  lives  in  hopeless 
poverty  amidst  the  greatest  prosperity  of 
any  nation  in  hi.storj-. 

This  Nation  has  a  moral  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  all  of  our  people  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  as  full  and  meaning- 
ful lives  as  their  native  talei~.ts  and  intel- 
ligence allow.  Poverty  saps  at  the  very 
vitals  of  our  society.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  theory  that  we  will  always  have  the 
poor  with  us. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  in  the  past 
several  nioiiths  an  iiicreasing  amount  of 
constructive  journalism  dealing  with  the 
war  against  poverty  and  what  those  of 
us  dedicaU'd  to  this  battle  are  attempting 
to  do.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the 
article  written  by  Hobart  Rowen  entitled 
"Shriver's  Poverty  Goal:  Real  or  Pipe- 
Drcam?"  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday. 
July  10.  edition  of  the  Wa.shington  Post. 

This  article  is  one  of  the  best  I  have 
read  dealing  with  the  war  against  pov- 
erty and  the  charge  sometimes  heard 
that  we  cannot  afford  this  fight.  Rowen 
accurately  and  dramatically  points  out 
that  the  United  States  can  afford  this 
effort.  As  he  indicates,  to  shirk  this 
responsibility  means  that  "there's  some- 
tiiing  wrong  somewhere."  I  commend 
the  article  to  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, It  should  be  "must  reading": 
Shriver's  Poverty  Goals:  Real  ob  Pipe- 
Dream  ? 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

One  needs  blinders  to  ignore  the  sharp  con- 
trast between  afHuence  and  poverty  on  almost 
every  side  In  this  country.  The  lush  rewards 
of  an  economic  boom,  in  part  fueled  by  war 
in  "Vietnam,  pour  into  the  lives  of  the  many, 
while  the  tragedy  of  poverty  continues  to 
dominate    The  Other  America." 
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Our  society  is  replete,  on  the  one  hand. 
with  two-car  famliles  enjoying  color  TV,  good 
food,  long  vacations,  heat  In  the  winter  and 
air  conditioning  in  the  summer — knd  on  the 
other,  the  non-fannilles.  underfed  and  sickly, 
unemployed  or  sca\-en(;lng  for  a  few  hours 
work,  cold  In  winter  and  steamy  In  the  sum- 
mer, dying  slowly  In  their  garbage-laden 
hovels. 

The  more  sensitive  correspondente  <  over- 
ing  last  weeks  Governors'  Conference  In  Loe 
.■\ngeles  cringed  at  the  embarrassing  lush- 
ness  of  a  new  hoteJ-cuy,  a  scant  few  minute.'; 
from  the  unbelievable  excrescence  that  Ik 
Watts. 

It  is  the  Siune  In  every  big  city  In  the  U.S.; 
tlie  ghettos  exist  almast  slde-by-slde  with 
the  fancy  hotels  and  tower  apartments  with 
their  roof-top  pools  and  tennis  courts. 

Yet.  when  Sargent  .Shrlver.  director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro)>osed, 
that  BiB  a  goal  poverty  be  wiped  out  by  1976, 
.some  .scotTed.  Shrlver  must  be  wearing  'rose- 
tinted  glas.sos,  •  the  New  York  Ttrncs  har- 
rumphed 

Well,  regardless  of  the  New  York  7imc<i' 
editorial  p'>slt;on,  the  only  thing  wront  with 
Shrlver's  goal  Is  that  10  years  may  be  too 
long  to  expect  the  poor  to  wait,  docile  and 
patient. 

Tills  big,  rich  country  of  ours  can  well 
afford  to  spare  the  resources  necessary  to 
meet  Shrlver  s  goal,  and  to  do  anything  less 
would  be  Immoral 

The  economic  basis  for  our  ability  to  do 
the  Job  lies  In  the  expectation  that  we  will 
have  a  one-trllUon-dt.llar  economy  In  1976 
That  is  the  figure  1  with  12  zeroes  after  It. 
» 1.000.000.000.000 

This  Is  no  wild  guess.  In  recent  weeks. 
Walter  W  Heller,  former  chalmian  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  Under  :5ecre- 
tarv  of  the  Treasury  Joseph  W.  Ban,  and 
the  National  Planning  Association- — among 
ir  others — have    all    come    up    with    estimates 

around  the  trillion  mark  for  Gross  National 
Prr>duct  ten  years  hence. 

Heller,  for  example,  calculates  with  some 
precision  that  given  a  3,5  per  cent  growth 
rate.  ONP  in  1976  will  be  »978,000.000,000. 
If  a  more  desirable  4  5  per  cent  growth  rate 
Is  achieved,  the  total  will  tx>  $1,078,000,000,- 
000 

T^ese  box-car  numbers  are  a  bit  unwieldy 
for  ordlniiry  comprehension  A  more  simple 
way  of  putting  It  is  that  a  trillion-dollar 
country  in  1976  will  be  fully  twice  the  sue 
of   the  economy  as  recently  as   1960 

U  on  that  basis,  then,  enough  can  t  be 
spared  to  eliminate  poverty,  there's  some- 
thing wrong  .Si^mewhere  The  Natloiuil 
Planning  .^ssix-la'.lon  warns  that  ever'/thlng 
can't  be  done  at  once  True.  But  as  Heller 
says,  "nothing  else  should  have  a  priority 
higher   than  eradicating  jxjverty." 

Heller's  views  on  this  whole  question,  de- 
tailed here  for  the  flrst  time,  deserve  close 
attention.  It  was  his  Imagination,  after 
an.  that  first  inspired  President  Kenni»dy  to 
latinch  the  antlpoverty  planning  anc  con- 
vinced President  Johnson  to  carry  It  forward 
as  his  own  program 

The  Minnesota  fv-onomLst  Is  certain  that 
Shrlver's  1976  goal  Is  re;Ulstlc.  "We  ought 
to  be  ashanved  of  ourselves  considering  our 
affluence.  If  we  plan  on  anything  else,"  Heller 
told  me. 

He  agrees  readily  that  there  Is  more  to 
licking  p<3verty  than  Just  p^-ovldtng  the 
money.  "It  Is  a  question  of  Ingenuity  and 
our  institutional  capacity  to  get  at  the  real 
roots  of  poverty.  "  he  says 

But  In  terms  of  being  able  to  finance  the 
eflTort,  Heller  rightly  Insists  that  the  re- 
sources are  there  ThU  country  can  do  any- 
thing it  cx'jmmits  Itself  to  do. 

Shrlver  did  not  pluck  the  1976  date  >ut  of 
the  air.  His  target  was  baaed,  first,  ?n  an 
interim  goal  for  1073  that  would  cut  t.:he  ex- 


isting   poverty    population    of    32,000,000    to 
12,000,000. 

To  do  his,  Shrlver  has  laid  before  the 
Bt»dget  Bureau  a  flve-year  projection  of 
spending  beginning  'With  fiscal  1968  that  may 
shock  the  doUax-watchers  In  this  country. 
But  would  they  be  less  shocked  by  bloody 
revolutions  In  the  ghettos? 

GEO  officials  are  not  giving  out  these  con- 
fidential estimates,  but  some  good  guesses 
can  be  made  One  starts  with  the  Presidents 
propf»al  in  the  budgt  for  fiscal  1967  (the 
year  which  Ju.st  began  on  July  1)  for  cash 
expenditures  of  about  $24  billion  to  help  the 
poor. 

This  Includes  not  only  OEO  s  own  budget 
of  »1^4  billion,  but  all  the  money  Ui  be  sjient 
for  poor  people  through  sr>clal  securl'y 
veterans  programs,  public  a.ssistance  and 
so  on. 

For  fiscal  1968.  this  column  learns.  Shrlver 
wants  to  add  between  $5  and  10  billion  to  the 
«24  biUK.n  figure,  then  boost  the  total  by 
successive  substantial  ibut  lesser)  Incre- 
ments each  year  through  1972. 

That  means  a  fiscal  1968  antl poverty  budg- 
et m  the  vicinity  of  $30  billion  or  more,  ris- 
ing to  *40  billion  or  more  by  fiscal  1972 

Does  the  number  sound  overwhelming? 
Can  we  afford  it  '  Government  sc>urces  indi- 
cate that  by  1972.  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct will  probably  be  around  »«50  billiL'n.  up 
$150  billion  from  the  rate  at  the  .start  of  this 
year. 

Thus,  a  $40  billion  antlpoverty  program 
would  mean  allocating  a  slightly  higher  per- 
centage of  our  wealth  out  of  an  $«60  billion 
economy  than  we  allowed  when  we  5i)ent  $24 
billion  out  of  $700  billion. 

But  that  is  just  tlie  f>olnt:  we  must  do 
better,  or  the  antlpoverty  effort  will  be  a 
mere  holding  operation,  and  actual  eradica- 
tion of  poverty  will  be  an  unreivchable  hope. 

Shrlver  says  that  if  the  pcKir  can  be  re- 
duced t^>  12.000  OOO  by  1972,  the  rest  of  the 
Job  can  be  complet<»d  In  the  fovir  following 
years. 

Tlie  war  against  poverty  will  need  bold- 
ness of  concept  as  well  as  money.  Shrlver 
and  others  talk  of  "income  maintenance."  a 
heavy  phrase  which  means  adding  cash  to  the 
Incomes  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  swing 
it  despite  all  other  forms  of  help. 

One  form  of  Income  maintenance  is  the 
controversial  "negative  Income  tax."  An- 
other, being  Investigated  by  the  Cotinci!  of 
Economic  Advisers.  Is  Improved  public  as- 
sistance programs,  which  would  Involve 
minimum  standards  set  by  tiie  Fetlera!  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  form  Is  less  Important  than  the  final 
result,  that  Is,  boosting  the  Income  of  the 
most  unfortunate,  Shrlver  calculates  that 
to  meet  his  first  five-year  goal,  some  seven 
million  of  the  20  million  to  be  removed  from 
p<-iverty  will  need  this  kind  of  direct  aid 

But  how  about  the  Vietnam  War,  some 
win  ask.  Can  we  afford  all  of  this  when  the 
war  coets  so  much? 

If  there  Is  a  major  escalation  of  the  war. 
other  expenditures  will  have  t.o  suffer  some. 
But  unless  Vietnam  blows  up  lnU3  a  total 
war.  the  huge  American  economy  can  still 
provide  a  better  shake  for  its  poor  at  home 

Top  economists  estimate,  for  example,  that 
the  war  cost  could  Increase  by  $3  5  blllioii 
each  quarter  without  requiring  additional 
taxes^— the  growth  of  the  economy  Itself 
would  cover  that  much  of  an  escalation. 

If  the  coet  of  the  war  should  remain  con- 
stant, there  might  actually  be  a  sizable  sur- 
plus In  fiscal  1967, 

And  looking  hopefully  to  tlie  day  the 
Vietnam  conflict  ends,  vast  outlays  to  whip 
poverty  will  be  needed  not  only  for  the  social 
and  humanitarian  ptirpoees  Involved,  but 
to  replace  in  part  the  vast  war  budget. 

On  balance,  Shrlver's  goal  Is  reasonable  and 
desirable,  and  deserves  the  support  of  all 
thinking  people. 


FEDERAL   PAY   BELL 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genllema;; 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HanleyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

Tliere  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  offer  my  colleagues  a  few  of  my  per- 
sonal feelings  on  the  Federal  pay  bill 
before  the  House  today. 

I  support  the  proposal,  b  i  I  want  th" 
Record  to  show  that  I  am  somewhat 
disappointed  over  the  action  taken  yes- 
terday by  the  other  body.  I  feel  the 
Senate  has  done  an  injustice  to  the  Fed- 
eral retirees. 

While  the  Senate  versiori  of  the  pay 
bill  does  make  provision  for  widows'  pen- 
sioiis.  I  am  sorry  to  note  that  their  ver- 
sion deleted  what  I  con.^ider  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  sections  in  thi.<; 
measure;  namely,  the  recomputation  o: 
pension  benefits.  This  action  will  ha\'' 
an  adverse  effect  on  close  to  100.000  Fed- 
eral retiree.';,  who,  under  the  House  ver- 
sion, could  have  recomputed  their  an- 
nuities under  the  1962  formula. 

The  Hou.se  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  on  which  I  am  priviles^ed 
to  serve,  spent  many  long  hours  study- 
ing and  analyzing  the  impact  of  the  re- 
computation  provision.  It  seems  a  shame 
tti  see  this  labor  washed  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  and  large,  the  pro- 
posals before  us  today  are  well  devised 
and  well  thought  out.  They  cover  the 
broad  scope  of  Federal  .service  from 
salary  Increases  to  improved  fringe  pro- 
visions. On  each  of  these  items  I  ha\c 
long  voiced  my  firm  support.  My  ob- 
jection today  is  not  to  the  pay  bill  itself: 
my  objection  Is  to  the  actions  taken  yes- 
terday in  the  Senate. 

I  support  the  pay  bill  and  will  continue 
to  .support  any  proposal  to  guarantee 
Federal  employees  their  prot>er  standintr 
in  the  community. 


SOMETHING  TO  SAY:  OUR  OLD 
HORSES  NEED  A  RETIREMENT 
HOME 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr.  O'NeillI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Maasachu.setts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  the  May  issue  of  Horsemen's 
Journal,  there  appeared  an  article  by 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  Daniel  Martin,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
call  this  article  to  the  attention  of  tl.c 
Congress,  and  to  In.sert  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcord  at  this  time: 

Something  to  Say:   Our  Ou)  Horses  Need  a 

Retirement  Home 

(By  Daniel  Martin) 

As  an  owner  and  trainer,  many  times  I'm 

asked  by  horse  racing  fans.  "What  happens 


to  these  horses  after  they're  through  rac- 
ing"" I  tell  them,  somewhat  evasively.  "If 
they're  fairly  bred,  and  their  racing  record 
is  any  good,  they  c;in  be  used  for  breeding 
purr^oses  "  But  that  does  not  .satisfy  them. 
Xhey  want  to  know  what  happens  when  they 
can't  be  bred,  such  as  is  the  cise  with  geld- 
ings, barren  mares,  impotent  studs  and  those 
with  bad  breeding  and  racing  records.  In- 
formed that  miuiy  are  sold  as  hunters  and/ 
or  Jumpers,  .seme  as  saddle  horses  or  lead 
ponies,  and  some  given  away  as  pets,  the 
curious  fan  seems  .satisfied. 

I've  raced  at  some  of  the  finest  circuits, 
but  got  most  of  my  basic  training  at  the 
haU-mllers  and  fair  meets.  Horsemen  at 
tlie  halfers  are  usually  cutting  costs  in  order 
to  meet  their  ever-increasing  expenses.  Main- 
own  thei.e  animals  on  cuff  deals,  or  train 
them  on  a  percentage  basis,  especially  when 
they  are  down  ui  a  two  or  three  horse  stable. 
These  cheap  horses  wind  up  sold,  resold,  and 
resold  again,  depreciating  in  value  each  time 
until  they  are  loo  old  and  or  too  sore  to  race. 
When  they  have  llt:le  or  no  value  left,  own- 
ers sometimes  try  to  give  them  away  as  a  pet. 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  give  away  a  horse 
that  is  9  or  10  years  old.  sore,  can't  be  ridden 
or  bred,  has  a  big  appetite  and  10  or  15  more 
ye:\rs  to  live?  It's  difficult,  if  not  Impossible. 
A  horseman  Is  a  horselover,  but  also  a 
businessman.  When  his  horses  are  running 
bud  and  he  owes  the  leedman,  blacksmith, 
and  others,  he  can't  afford  to  feed  pets  and 
rotildn't  get  stalls  for  them  anyway.  A 
home  on  the  farm  is  the  proper  place  for 
tliem.  but  that  costs  about  $50  per  month, 
.THd  If  a  man  stayed  in  the  business  long 
(11  >ugh.  he'd  sr)on  accumulate  more  horses 
and  more  farm  bills. 

The  only  other  alternatives  now  are  to  pay 
1!,p  vet  $10  to  destroy  him.  or  sell  him  to  the 
market  house  for  $60  or  $70  depending  on 
his  weight.  Not  much  of  a  reward  for  a 
horse  that  has  raced  from  two  years  old  to 
old  age,  and  m.iy  well  have  been  someone's 
bread  and  butter.  With  all  the  winter  rac- 
h.l;  nowadays,  there  Is  little  chance  the  horse 
h  ks  had  much  in  the  way  of  winter  vacations, 
especially  If  it  ir,  a  cheap  one. 

Allhotlgh  there  are  many  opportunities 
to  make  serious  money  In  racing.  I've  yet  to 
meet  a  horseman  in  the  game  for  money 
nlone  A  man  must  love  horses  In  order  to 
spend  seven  days  a  week  with  them,  year 
round.  He  develops  an  atfection  for  an  In- 
dnidual  horse,  and  would  rather  see  it  graze 
;  lew  years  instead  of  ending  up  in  a  dog 
t'lod  can. 

I've  thought  about  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem and  have  talked  to  many  fans  and  horse- 
men about  it  They  sympathize,  but  wliat 
to  do?  I  have  some  ideas  which  may  inter- 
est racing  associations  and  other  racing  bod- 
le;.  as  well  as  the  public.  They  are  as  fol- 
; '  '.v  .s  ; 

1.  Farms  maintained  for  the  retirement 
of  racehorses   (owned  publicly  or  privately). 

2  Horses  retired  on  a  per  year  basis  ($300- 
»4()0  per  yean  ,  until  deemed  ill  or  feeble  by 
a  competent  veterinarian,  and  then  hu- 
m mely  disposed  of, 

3  The  farms  wntild  be  supported  by  the 
horses  retired  there,  and  they  to  be  sup- 
I)orted  by  a  fund  especially  set  up  for  this 
purpose. 

A  fvmd  like  this  could  be  supported  In 
various  ways,  such  as  vvitliholdlngs  based  on 
a  certain  percentage  of  a  horse's  earnings 
from  the  time  he  is  two  years  old  until  his 
diite  of  retirement.  regardle':s  of  transfer  of 
■•wnership:  an  appeal  to  the  governors  and 
Kt.ite  legislatures  for  a  small  percentage  of 
r-iclng  handles  and  horse  sales  such  as  the 
Keeneland,  Saratoga  and  Belmont  sales:  a 
P!-rcentage  of  race  track  .-idmisslons.  If  only 
live  cents  of  the  price:  donation  b'lxes  placed 
■<\  the  cashier  windows  to  enable  the  public 
■o  contribute  some  of  their  dimes  after  cash- 
ing a  ticket. 


Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  in  medical  re- 
search regarding  the  lior^e.  Many  now  un- 
dergo surgery  and  return  to  race  successfully 
Onlv  a  few  years  ago,  this  was  thought  im- 
possible. Race  tracks  and  their  personnel 
are  Improving  in  appearance.  The  HBPA 
and  management  get  together  to  improve 
conditions  and  satisfy  horsemen,  MilUons 
of  dollars  go  into  "purse  money  each  year. 
Racing  is  considered  the  nation's  No.  1  spec- 
tator sport,  meaning  a  lot  of  admission 
money.  Such  huge  Investments,  and  such 
huge  returns.  The  Jockey's  Guild  sees  to  it 
that  a  percentage  is  taken  out  of  each  jock's 
mount  for  his  retirement,  besides  his  social 
security.  Everyone  is  taken  care  of.  but  no 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  "athletes" 
who  make  the  sport  possible. 

If  we  consider  ourselves  mistreated,  we 
squawk,  but  what  does  a  horse  do?  Well,  it's 
time  somebody  squawked  for  it,  as  it  has  a 
legitlm.ate  beef.  Fans  who  understand  the 
situation  tell  me  they  certainly  wouldn't 
mind  an  additional  nickel  to  their  admit- 
tance fee.  Also,  when  a  fan  cashes  a  ticket 
worth  a  few  dollars  and  change,  I  don't  think 
he'd  mind  giving  the  change  toward  the  per- 
former's retirement  (this,  of  course,  would 
be  voluntary) .  Many  wealthy  owners  hav- 
ing stake  horses  and  winning  big  races  would 
be  glad  to  write  a  few  tax  deductible  checks 
toward  those  animals  not  fortunate  enough 
to  be  a  member  of  their  stable. 

I've  owned  a  few  of  these  unfortunate 
athletes  myself,  and  have  carried  them  with 
me  trying  to  find  them  a  home.  But  as  ex- 
penses rose,  I  finally  had  to  face  facts  and 
dispose  of  them,  instead  of  retiring  them. 
Hoisemen  don't  want  to  do  it.  but  are  forced 
to  financially. 

Are  not  these  old  campaigners  entitled  to 
some  recognition  for  their  past  jxjrform- 
ances?  It  all  amounts  to  a  few  years  of 
grazing  and  the  right  to  grow  old  peacefully, 
little  enought  to  ask,  after  the  entertainment 
they've  provided  for  millions.  They  put 
money  in  our  pockets,  add  to  the  economy 
of  the  nation,  provide  jobs  for  thousands. 
and  are  responsible  for  the  "Sport  of  Kings." 


TRUMAN  CI:NTER  IS  BEGUN  IN 
ISR.^EL 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday.  July  11.  an  historic 
event  took  place  of  winch  this  country 
can  be  justly  proud.  The  valiant  and 
groat  state  of  Israel  paid  tribute  to  a 
great  American.  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. 

In  May  of  1948  the  ancient  and  proud 
heritage  of  the  Jewish  people  was 
brought  to  modern  fruition.  The  stat« 
of  Israel,  traditional  home  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Abraham,  'r  as  declared  t^  be  an 
independciii.  modern  state.  But  that 
long-awaited  day  was  not  without  some 
uncertainties,  some  fears.  Surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  nations  swearing  to  seek 
her  destruction.  Israel  at  the  moment  of 
independence  did  not  know  for  sure  who 
•were  her  friends,  ■«ho  her  enemies. 

Israel  did  not  have  to  wait  long  to  dis- 
cover that  in  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  she  had  a  true  friend.  Within 
11     minutes.     Pre.sident     Truman     an- 


nounced to  Israel  and  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  recognized  the  state 
of  Israel  and  welcomed  her  as  a  sister 
state  in  the  family  of  free  democratic 
nations. 

Israel  has  never  forgotten  Han-y  S. 
Truman  for  this  deed.  President  Tru- 
man was  the  first  head  of  a  foreign  state 
to  recognize  her  existence,  and  he  fol- 
lowed this  recognition  by  offers  of  aid 
and  assistance. 

On  Monday,  the  grateful  people  of 
Israel  paid  another  tribute  to  President 
Trimian.  In  Jerusalem,  the  spiritual 
heart  of  tire  nation,  the  people  of  Israel 
dedicated  a  center  for  the  advancement 
of  peace  in  honor  of  Harry  S.  Truman. 
In  an  article  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times.  James  Feron  described  the  mov- 
ing ceremony  in  which  Israel  honored 
her  oldest  and  dearest  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  the  article  by  Mr.  Fercn 
in  the  Record:  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
great  American  and  a  great  nation: 
TatTNiAN  Center  Is  Begun  in  Israh. — 
Message  of  Ex-President  Is  Read  at 
Cornerstone  Fete 

(By  James  Feron) 
Jerusalem.  (Israeli  Sector)  July  11,— A 
cornerstone  was  laid  today  near  Hebrew 
University  for  a  peace  center  that  former 
President  Truman  said  might  provide  a 
fresh  start"  in  finding  ways  to  prevent  w.ir. 
The  Harry  S.  Truman  Center  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Peace,  a  $4.1-milUon  projcrt 
financed  by  41  equal  donations,  mostly  frc.n 
American  Jewish  le.aders.  will  serve  mainly 
as  an  International  study  center. 

It  will  function  as  part  of  the  univerritj. 
covering  such  subjects  as  international  rela- 
tions, sociology,  comparative  religion  and 
poUtical  theory.  A  $50,000  Truman  Peace 
Prize  also  wiU  be  awarded  annually. 

Today's  ceremony  took  place  without  the 
former  President,  who  remained  In  Inde- 
pendence. Mo.,  on  the  advice  of  his  doctcs. 
Thurgood  Marshall,  the  United  States  Solici- 
tor  General    represented   Mr.   Truman. 

TRUMAN'S    REGRETS     EXPRK.S.SED 

But  the  former  President  had  prepared  his 
own  remarks  and  they  were  spoken  by  a  loner- 
time  associate.  David  Noyes.  Before  convey- 
ing Mr.  Truman's  message,  however,  Mr. 
Noyes  spoke  of  the  former  Presldepit's  phys- 
ical condition  and  his  feelings  about  not  be- 
ing able  to  attend. 

"He  works,  he  reads  and  writes,"  Mr.  Noyes 
said  of  the  82-year-old  Mr.  Truman.  "His 
legs  have  given  out  a  bit.  but  nobody  was 
more  dlseppwinted  in  not  being  able  to  come 
than   he  was." 

Mr  Noyes  nodded  his  head  toward  Miss 
Rose  Conway,  who  was  sitting  with  600 
others  in  the  university  auditorium,  and  in- 
troduced her  as  Mr.  Truman's  personal  secre- 
tary since  the  days  of  his  Presidency.  "This 
is  her  first  time  out  of  the  country."  Mr. 
Noves  said,  "but  Mr.  Truman  wanted  her  to 
come  as  an  Indication  of  his  personal  In- 
terest." 

Referring  to  the  recognition  of  Israel  by 
Mr  Truman  on  the  day  she  proclaimed  her 
Independence.  Mr.  Noyes  said.  "President 
Truman  came  here  in  1948  and  he  has  never 
left,"    Tlie  audience  burst  into  applause, 

"And  he's  never  going  to  leave."  Mr.  Noyes 
added  to  more  applause. 

MESSAGE  IS  READ 

The  former  President's  message  s&id.  I 
had  hoped  against  hope  that  I  would  sonie- 
how  manage  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  this 
ancient  city."    But.  he  said  that  in  deference 
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to  family  and  physicians  "It  becomes  necje- 
saxy  for  me  to  postpone  my  visit  to  Jerusalem 
until  this  fall." 

Mr  Truman  spoke  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  of  his  own  unsuccessful  efforts  as  Presi- 
dent to  turn  over  the  pnx^ess  and  the  boni+) 
to  the  United  Nations  for  safekeeping  and  of 
the   now-expanded    'nuclear   club." 

"Witness  the  paradox  of  a  peace-indoc- 
trinated nation.  India,  having  to  give  serious 
thought  to  the  production  of  its  own  bomb," 
he  said.  Altli<>iii?h  Mr  Trimian  did  not  refer 
to  Israel,  a  similar  problem  li;us  confronlfd 
many  Israelis. 

A    FRESH    ST.\Rr 

'•So  we  meet  here  to  try  to  make  a  fresh 
Btart  ,"  Mr.  Truman  said.  "Here  we  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  any  new  practical 
approach  that  could  help  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  " 

"All  will  be  welcome."  he  added  "Tlicre 
are  no  restrictions  as  to  national  origin. 
ideological  commitment  or  religious  ditTtr- 
ences." 

He  said  that  the  annual  peace  award  v.i.s 
now  in  efTect  and  that  he  hoped  to  grset 
the  person"  who  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
trustees  will  have  been  responsible  for 
"significantly  advancing  the  cause  of  peace  \ii 
the  year  of  1966  "  Mr  Truman  a.sserted  tliat 
"the  emphasis  Is  on  signlflcantiy  advancing  " 

Earlier  Mr.  Noyes  had  said  Mr  Truman  had 
received  many  telegrams  of  good  wishes,  in- 
cluding one  from  President  Habib  Bourguiba 
of  Tunisia,  whose  call  to  his  fellow  Arabs 
to  adopt  a  more  realistic  attitude  toward 
Israel  created  a  sensation. 

Mr.  Bourgulba  said  he  would  be  unable  to 
attend  the  ceremonies,  but  he  wished  Mr. 
Trtiman  "every  success  In  your  enterprise." 

A    HOPE    FOB    SHARING 

Mayor  Teddy  KoUek  of  Jerusalem  said  he 
hoped  that  some  day  the  center  "will  serve 
both  sides  of  the  city."  which  has  been  di- 
vided since  1948.  Last  week,  a  group  of 
students  urged  that  the  old  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity campu.s  on  Mount  Scopus,  abandoned  in 
a  demilitarized  enclave  In  the  Jordanian  sec- 
tor of  Jerusalem,  be  reopened  a-s  a  peace  uni- 
versity concentrating  on  Mldeastern  studies 
and  be  open  to  both  Jews  and  Arabs. 

Thurgood  Marshall,  who  had  been  asked 
by  Mr  Truman  to  attend  the  ceremonies. 
received  prolonged  applause  when  he  rose  to 
speak.  He  accepted  the  ovation  on  Mr.  Tru- 
man's behalf  although  much  of  the  warmth 
was  obviously  Intended  for  the  distinguished 
Negro  leader,  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  struggle  for  civil  rights. 

"Not  only  Is  the  occasion  unprecedented 
but  the  undertaking  Is  audacious."  Mr.  Mar- 
shall said  "In  a  smoldering  world,  we  here 
give  physical  eml)Odiment  to  our  faith  In  the 
capacity  of  reason  and  science  to  bank  the 
fires  of  violence,  to  seek  out  the  cau.ses  of 
war.  to  lay  out  patlis  to  peace." 

The  Solicitor  General,  said  that  the  peace 
center  would  be  well  situated  In  the  soil  that 
first  nourished  the  principles  of  a  social  order 
worthy  of  man 


JOHN  stp:inbeck  says  stop  the 

WHOLE  WAR  NOT  JUST  OUR  HALF 

Mr  PATTKN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  gentlemm 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  TenzerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thf  re 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlem  m 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  d  s- 
tlnguished  American  Pulitzer  and  Nol>el 
Prize  winning  novelist  has  broken  lils 
silence  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  with  a 


thunder  which  will  be  heard  "around  the 
world"  in  less  than  80  days. 

In  his  reply  to  a  plea  from  Soviet  Poet 
Yevgeny  Yevtushenko,  urging  him  to 
protest  American  policy  in  Vietnam,  the 
author  of  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath"  said: 

I  am  against  this  Chinese  inspired  war  I 
don't  know  a  single  American  who  is  lor  it. 
But.  my  beloved  friend,  you  ask  me  to  de- 
nounce'half  a  war.  our  fialf  I  appeal  to  you 
to  Join  me  In  denouncing  the  whole  war. 

John  Steinbeck,  an  outstandint,'  Amer- 
ican intellectual,  whose  20-ypar-old  .son 
Jolin  is  now  fluhtint;  as  a  U  S  soldier  in 
■Vietnam,  m  his  'Dear  Genya"  letter  tells 
f)f  his  detest  of  all  war  and  his  particular 
and   personal  hatred  for  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  John 
Steinbeck's  "Dear  Genya"  letter  con- 
tained in  a  pres.s  release  from  Newsday, 
Garden  City.  NY.  is  set  forth  at  length 
because  I  share  the  .sentiments  of  John 
Steinbeck  that  we  must  'stop  the  whole 
war— not  just  our  half."  I  commend  it 
for  reading  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House: 

Garden  Civy  N.Y  — John  Steinbeck  re- 
plied today  to  a  plea  by  Soviet  poet  Yevgeny 
Yevtuf?henko  that  the  Pulitzer  and  Nobel 
prize-winning  American  novelist  speak  out 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  a  poem  published  July  7  in  a  Moscow 
literary  newspaper.  Yevtushenko  had  chlded 
Steinbeck,  among  US.  Intellectuals,  for  his 
silence  and  urged  him  to  protest  against  the 
bombing  raids  on  North  Vietnam.  Today 
Steinbeck,  a  resident  of  Sag  Harbor,  replied 
to  Yevtushenko  in  an  open  letter  published 
in  Newsday.  the  L<ing  Island  newspaper,  for 
which  he  has  been  writing  a  nationally- 
syndicated  weekly  column. 

Steinbeck  asked  Harry  F.  Guggenheim, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Newsday.  to  make 
his  copyrighted  reply  available  simultane- 
ously to  all  other  news  media.  In  releasing 
the  letter.  Guggenheim  said  that  Steinbeck's 
own  20-year-old  son.  John  (Catbird)  Stein- 
beck. Is  now  fighting  as  a  U.S.  soldier  In 
Vietnam. 

Following  Is  the  full  text  of  Steinbeck's 
open   letter  to  Yevtushenko: 

My  Dear  Friend  Gknya:  I  have  just  now 
re. id  t.h<..se  parts  of  your  poem  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times.  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  gixxl  the  translation  Is.  but  I  am 
pleased  and  flattered  by  your  devotion. 

In  vour  poem,  you  ask  me  to  speak  out 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam.  You  know  well 
how  I  detest  all  war.  but  for  this  one  I  have 
a  particular  and  personal  turtred.  I  am 
aeain.st  thi.s  Chinese-Inspired  war.  I  don't 
know  a  single  American  who  Is  for  It.  But, 
my  beloved  friend,  you  asked  me  to  denounce 
half  a  war.  our  half.  I  appeal  to  you  to 
join   me    In   denoiincing   the   whole   war. 

Surely  you  don't  believe  that  our  "pilots 
fly  to  bomb  children."  that  we  send  bombs 
and  heavy  equipment  against  innocent  ci- 
vilians? This  is  nut  East  Berlin  In  1953, 
Budajiest   In    1956,   nor  Tibet   in   1959. 

Ynu  know  a.s  well  as  I  do,  Genya,  that  we 
are  bombing  oil  storage,  transport  and  the 
he.ivy  and  sophisticated  weapons  they  carry 
to  kill  our  sons.  And  where  that  oil  and 
those  weapons  come  from,  you  probably 
know  better  than  I,  They  are  marked  In 
pictograph  and  Cyrllic  characters. 

I  hope  you  also  know  that  If  tho.se  weap- 
ons were  not  being  sent,  we  would  not  be 
in  Vietnam  at  all  If  this  were  a  dlsagree- 
nient  between  Vietnamese  people,  we  surely 
would  not  be  there,  but  It  is  not,  and  since 
I  have  never  found  you  to  be  naive  you  must 
be  aware  that  It  Is  not. 

This  war  Is  the  work  of  Chairman  Mao. 
designed  and  generaled  by  him  In  absentia. 
advised    by    Peking    and    cynically    supplied 


with  brutal  weapons  by  foreigners  who  set 
it  up.  Let  us  denounce  this  al,so.  my  Iriend, 
but  even  more,  let  us  together  undertake  a 
program    more    effective    than    denunciaiu  ;. 

I  beg  you  to  tiae  your  very  con.si(ler:il/._ 
intiuence  on  your  people,  your  government 
and  on  those  who  look  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  direction,  to  stop  sending  the  murderous 
merchandise  through  North  Vietnam  to  be 
used  against  the  .South. 

For  my  part,  I  will  devote  every  resource 
I  have  to  persuade  my  government  to  with- 
draw troojis  and  weapons  from  the  South, 
leaving  only  money  and  help  for  rebuilding 
And,  do  you  know",  Genya.  if  you  could  ac- 
complish your  part,  my  part  would  follow 
immediately  and  automatically. 

But  even  this  Is  not  necessary  to  stop  the 
war  If  you  could  persuade  North  Vietnam 
to  agree  In  good  faith  to  negotiate,  the  bomb- 
ing would  stop  in.stantly  The  guns  would 
fall  silent  and  our  dear  sons  could  come 
home.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that,  my  friend,  as 
simple  as  that.  I  promise  you.  I  hope  to  see 
you  and  your  lovely  wife  Galya  soon. 
With  all  respect  and  affection, 

John  Steinbeck 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  news  article  in  the 
s?»me  newspaper  under  the  byline  of 
David  R.  George,  after  referring  to  John 
Steinbeck's  reply  he  includes  .some  refer- 
ences to  Yevtushenko's  poem  as  follows: 

In  his  poem  publi.shcd  in  Rus.sia's  Liter.i- 
turnaya  Gazeta.  Yevtushenko,  33.  recalled 
Steinbeck's  visit  to  Moscow  In  1963  and  his 
advice  to  young  writers  then  under  attack 
for  criticizing  shortcomings  in  Soviet  society 
Steinbeck  said,  at  that  time:  "Well,  young 
wolves,  show  me  your  teeth." 

The  time  has  come,  the  Soviet  poet  said. 
for  the  64  year-old  Steinbeck,  "an  old  wolf.  " 
to  "show  his  teeth  "  against  the  U.S.  bombing 
raids  on  North  Vietnam. 

Yevtushenko  has  been,  intermittently,  a 
daring  critic  of  the  Soviet  scene,  as  Stein- 
beck was  of  his  own  country  during  the  De- 
pression. The  young  Russian  poet  has  been 
ofBclally  censured  for  poems  denouncing 
anti-Semitism  and  for  attacking  the  traces 
of  Stalinism  which  remain. 

"Grapes  of   Wrath" 

Referring  to  the  foremost  of  .Steinbeck's 
novels.  "Tlie  Grapes  of  Wrath."  which  de- 
pleted the  ordeal  of  Oklahoma  farmers 
forced  from  their  land  during  the  Depres- 
sion,  the   Soviet   poet   wrote    to   Steinbeck 

"Some  other  writers'  'Grapes  of  Wrath' 
/Are  still  to  come  But  Is  It  possible  that 
yours  .Are  only  In  past?  You  always  were 
able  to  hear  the  voice  of  time.  Do  you  hear 
'From  far-ofi  Vietnam ''  Through  the  Jungles 
to  New  York  and  Moscow  There  flie.^;  The  cry 
for  help    Mama.  Mama.'  " 

"Not   to  Be  Silent" 

Yevtushenko  reminded  Steinbeck  that 
"you.  yourself,  taught  us  not  to  be  silent' 
and  asked  why  the  American  novelist  did  not 
speak  out  on  Vietnam: 

"Is  it  not  dreadful  for  you  these  nights. 
/When  a  pilot  flies  to  bomb  the  children. 
.And  perhaps  Is  carrying  with  him  your 
book  about  Ch.irley?,  The  winter  of  our  dis- 
content Is  noiv.  It  is  impossible  to  live 
quietly  For  if  the  politicians  are  lying  They 
,,  IjOse  their  rig. it  to  ptilltics.  You  may  say: 
/"Why  get  liuolved  In  polities'  Everyone 
knows  that  po.uics  Is  a  whore.'  No.  John. 
/Politics  also  Is  bravery  and  honor.  When 
carried  out  in  the  name  of  conscience  and 
Ideals." 

Yevuishenko  said  in  an  introduction  t> 
his  poem  that  many  of  his  friends  in  Amer- 
ica "are  fulfilling  their  national  and  inter- 
national duty  by  speaking  out  against  war 
.  .  ."  He  cited  poet  Robert  Lowell,  who  re- 
jected a  White  House  Invitation  to  an  asxs 
festival  a  year  ago  In  protest  against  the 
■Vietnam    war,    and    folk    singer    Jo.m    B.ie?.. 


V.I10  has  refused  to  pay  taxes  to  be  used  for 
V.  ir      Yevtushenko   wrote: 

"Not    a    Warrior" 

■Join  Bcez,  of  course,  is  not  a  warrior. 

But  lislen. 'Jo.in  Baez  sings  In  the  name  of: 
■  Mama.  Mama'  in  Vietnam." 

In  concluding  his  poem.  Yevtushenko  said 
he  hoped  Steinbeck  would  not  regard  him 
merely  ius  a  strident  propagandist.  He 
wrote : 

"These  lines  are  not  a  provocative  trick, 
/But  I  cannot  remain  silent  and  Isolated. 
i\'es.  we  are  little  wolves.  But  John,  you're 
an  old  wolf  So  show  your  teeth. 'Tlie  teeth 
of  John." 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Steinbeck's  voice  is 
rai.'^ed  at  a  most  appropriate  time,  a  time 
when  theie  appears  to  be  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  a  new  peace  offensive.  Am- 
ba.ssador  Goldberg's  visit  to  the  Vatican, 
Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi's  call  for  a  new 
Geneva  conference.  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son and  Mrs.  Gandhi's  forthcoming  visits 
to  Mo-scow,  all  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
is  developing  a  world  recognition  that 
peace  cannot  be  unilateral.  Let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  al!  the  forces  who  truly 
"seek  ix-ace  and  pursue  if  will  unite  to 
stop  the  whole  war — not  just  our  half.' 


.ADMINISTRATION'S  EFFORTS  TO 
CUT  COSTS  AND  INCREASE  EF- 
FICIENCY 

The  SPE.AKEK  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr  StagcersJ,  is  recog- 
:.;/ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  desirable  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congie.s,s  and  of  the  American 
i-eople  specific  instances  of  the  adminis- 
ti alien's  eiloris  to  cut  costs  and  increase 
elllciency.  Instances  of  supposed  waste 
and  inefficiency  get  publicity  from 
.sources  that  may  not  wish  the  adminis- 
!!  ation  well. 

I  therefore  request  that  the  accom- 
ipanying  letter  from  tiie  President  to  the 
Honorable  Wilham  F.  McKee.  Adminis- 
t:.itor  of  the  federal  Aviation  Agency, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

rhe  letter  does  two  things  veiy  clearly 
ar.d  very  directly:  It  points  out  the  ex- 
( client  job  beui;4  d(Mie  by  the  FAA  and 
Its  distinguished  A.dministrator.  Scc- 
oiid.  It  illustrates  the  President's  close 
uatch  over  the  deUiils  of  the  multitudi- 
nous agencies  for  whicli  he  is  responsi- 
ble 

The  FAA  is  one  of  the  agencies  com- 
i:/i  under  the  purview  of  the  House 
f  immittee  on  v.iiich  I  have  the  honor  to 
."^eive.  Naturally  I  am  gratified  to  have 
the  President's  approval,  in  which  I 
lieartily  concur.  Fuitlicr.  I  wish  to  note 
Willi  .satisfaction  the  President  s  invari- 
able practice  to  commend  good  work 
wherever  he  finds  it. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  July  6,  1966. 
Hon.  William  F.  McKee, 

.ti-.'rfiim.^frafor,  Federal  Ariation  Agency. 
Wa-ihingion  DC. 
Ufar  Bozo:  I  have  noted  with  satisfaction 
'lie  excellent  work  which  you  and  your  as- 
sociates at  the  Federal  .Aviation  Agency  have 
been  doing  in  reducing  costs  and  maiip'-'wer 
w!;l!e  absorbing  additional  workload  and  im- 
proving service  to  the  public. 


I  have  taken  par'.icular  note  of  your  cost 
reduction  program  under  which  you  saved 
M7  million  during  the  1966  fi.^ca!  year. 
These  savings  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  in  Agency  employment  of  more 
than  3.500  employees — eight  percent,  since 
1963  Tlie  Agency  h.is  succeeded  in  com- 
bining economy  in  admlnistnaion  with  a 
safety  program  which  ha.s  helped  the  com- 
mercial air  earners  of  ttie  United  States 
achieve  the  best  safety  record  m  the  worid 
and  the  best  record  for  any  fi\e-year  period 
in  the  history  of  American  aviation.  You 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  outstanding 
performance  in  a  critical  and  complex  pro- 
gram can  be  continually  achieved  while  re- 
ducing costs. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  after  thoroughly 
reviewing  your  program  and  budget  for  the 
1967  fiscal  year,  singled  out  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  for  special  commendation  for  the 
efficiency  and  economies  achieved  m  recent 
years. 

As  you  know.  In  my  budget  message  for 
the  1967  fiscal  year.  I  stressed  the  importance 
of  strengthening  the  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  in  the  field  and  giving  more  free- 
dom of  action  and  judgment  to  the  people 
on  the  firing  line.  The  F-AA  has  provided 
an  example  of  what  can  be  done  to  decen- 
tralize management  to  field  officials  who  have 
the  authority  to  act  promptly  and  effectively 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  public.  Your 
success  in  establishing  regional  and  area 
centers  of  field  supervision  while  simuU.ine- 
ouEly  reducing  employment  in  field  offices 
has  demonstrated  that  decentralization  can 
mean  better  public  service  and  more  pro- 
ductive use  ol  field  personnel. 

I  shall  count  on  you  and  the  good  people 
at  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  continue 
to  provide  examples  of  public  service  at  its 
best. 

Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave'  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoN.^BLE  <at  the  i-equest  of  Mr. 
Arendsi  .  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  MATSUN^c,1  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert*,  for  an  indehnite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr  King  of  New  York  1  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  through  July  21, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr  CuN.Ni.NGHAM  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford'.  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  account  of  ofRcia!  business. 

Mr.  Flynt  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert i.  for  Tuesday,  July  12,  1966,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
cxt^^nd  remarks  in  the.  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  HoRTON  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr,  Bandstra. 

(The  following  Menibers  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KrPFERMAN  I  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Watkins 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten  )  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr    MULTER. 

Mr.  Joelson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dyal. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Morrison. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  liic  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Staggers  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten  >  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remai-ks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
KuPFERMANi  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whitener  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoNCALiO' .  for  30  minutes,  on  tomorrow. 
July  U.  1966:  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 


SENATE   BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  309  An  act  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

S.  13.12.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Coliimbla  Public  School  Pood  Services  Act; 
to"4be  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivimbia. 

S.  2060.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  comptilsory  school  at- 
tendance, for  the  taking  of  a  school  censxis 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  February  4,  1925;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coltimbia. 

S.  2287.  An  act  to  authorize  a  5-year 
hydrologic  study  and  investigation  of  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula;  to  the  Committee  on 
Internal  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2574.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  2610.  An  act  to  amend  section  201ic)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Fed- 
eral use  and  donation  of  exchange  sr.le  prop- 
erty: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eration?. 

S.  3035.  An  act  to  establish  a  program  lor 
the  preservation  of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throtighout  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  biterior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  13651.  An  act  to  avoid  unnecrs.sary 
litigation  by  providing  for  the  coUection  of 
claims  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.) 
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the   House   adjourned   until   tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  July  13.  1966.  at  12  o'clocc 

noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  fron 
the  Speaker's  table  and  refen-ed  as  fol- 
lows : 

2559.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Uc 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  (  f 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  12,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustration?, 
on  a  beach  erosion  control  study  of  St.  Jcihris 
County.  Fla..  requested  by  resolutions  of  tie 
Committees  on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senat?, 
adopted  January  7.  196.3.  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  June  19.  1963  (S.  Diic.  N  ). 
97);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  lllustration,=:. 

2560.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secret  ;iy 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  tl  e 
sufficiency  of  lands  capable  of  sustained  prt- 
ductlon  under  irrigation  use  in  the  North 
Portal.  North  PavUUon,  and  Cottonwoc  d 
Bench  areas  of  the  third  division  of  ihe 
Rlverton  reclajiiatlon  project.  Wyoming:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ni- 
falrs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  repoi  t.s  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  pimting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Tex:is:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  11671.  A  bill 
to  approve  a  contract  negotiated  with  the 
El  Paso  County  Water  Improvement  District 
No.  1,  Texas,  to  authorize  the  execution,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1693).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  .^ 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H  R.  14548.  A 
bill  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Post- 
master General  to  enter  Into  leases  of  teal 
property  for  periods  not  exceeding  30  years. 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  ainendm>nt 
(Rept.  No.  1694).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  WTiole  House  on  the  Stale  of  tlie 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se   4  of   rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    CLARK: 

H  R   16138     A    bill    to   confer    Jurisdiction 
upon   the   Court   of   Claims   to   hear,   deter- 
mine,   and    render    Judgment    upon    certain 
claims;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H.R.  16139.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award  of 
exemplary  rehabilitation  certificates  to  cer- 
tain individuals  after  con.'ilderlng  their 
character  and  conduct  in  civilian  life  af:pr 
Ui.scharge  or  dismissal  from  the  Arn:ed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Co  n- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

HH  16140  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fedoril- 
Aid  Highway  Act  to  permit  th  participa- 
tion of  interstate  funds  in  retiring  Ixiiids 
on  toll  bridges,  tunnels,  or  ;-oads  on  i,he 
Interstate  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

H  R  16141  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
Public   Law   874.   81st   Congress,   to   provide 


that  payments  received  thereunder  shall 
be  disregarded  for  certain  public  iiSptSti^nce 
purixjses;  to  the  Conunlttee  or  ways  and 
Means.  / 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
HR  I6I42  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
874,  81st  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  federally  operated 
schools:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H  R.  16143.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee   on   Wavs   and   Means. 
By  Mr    HALPERN: 
H  R.  16144.  A   bill    to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for    Income    t<ax    purposes    of    expenses    In- 
curred  by   an   individual   for   transportation 
to   and    from    work,    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANNA- 
H.R   16145.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the 
use  of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  fishing  industry 
of  fish  protein  concentrate:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Merchant   Marine  and   Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr    J0F:I,S0N 
HR.  16146    A  bin  to  amend  section  203(C) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  re- 
lating to  the  order  of  priority  in  which  cer- 
tain eligible  immigrants  may  be  issued  visas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KARTH: 
H  R  16147    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
M.-r -hant    Marine    Act.    1936.    to    create    the 
Ft'dcral  Maritime  Board-Administration,  and 
for    other    purposes:    to    the    Committee    on 
Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries. 
Bv    Mrs.    KELLY: 
H  R   16148      .'V  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection,   conservation,    and    development    of 
the  natural  coastal  wetlands  of  Hempstead- 
South  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  for  fish  and 
wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation  purposes,  and 
for    other    purposes:    to    the    Conunlttee   on 
Merchant   Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H  R.  16149.     A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  payment 
of    coinmercial    air    transportation    expenses 
for  certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  16150.  A  bill  to  amend  title  4  of  the 
United  suites  Code  to  make  certain  pro- 
vi.sions  of  that  title  relating  to  mutilation  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  effective 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  16151  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  special  po-stage  stamp  commem- 
orating the  centennial  of  Prospect  Park. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

H  R  16152  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  inrre.ise  the  funeral 
expenses  payable  with  respect  to  certain  vet- 
erans from  .$250  to  $500;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H  R.  16153    A    bill    to   provide   for    the   in- 
clusion of  Denton   County.  Tex  ,  within  the 
Fort   Worth    division    of    the    Northern    dis- 
trict  for   the   US    district   courts   in   Texas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R   16154    A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tions   law.    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Hou.=^e  Administration. 

HR.  16155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  contributions  to  candidates  for  elective 
Federal  ofllce  or  to  political  parties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H  R.  16156.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  SITIATTON: 
H.R,  16157.  A  bill  to  establish   a   Commis- 
sion  on   Architecture   and   Planning   for   the 
Capitol;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
HR-  16158.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove 
the  dollar  ceillni;  on  the  amount  of  combat 
pay  received   by   comml.s.sioned  oillcers  which 
may  be  excluded   from  gross  income;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H  R   16159.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  7  of  the 
act  of   August  9,    1946   (60  Stat.  968);   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR  16160  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  cla.sslfication  of  Chinese  gooseberries: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GI.ENN  ANDREWS: 
H  R.  16161.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H  R    16162    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  a  segment  of 
the   Great   Prairie   Parkway   In    the  State  of 
South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr    DE2vrr: 
H  R    16163.   A     bill    to    regulate    Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  uss 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methixis  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  cerutin  consumer  commodities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreiirn  Commerce. 

By  Mr  CiHEEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  161G4.  A  bin  to  amend  section  47  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  means 
for  the  disqualification  of  circuit  Judges  for 
bias  or  prejudice;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  16165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tlie  Jiidiruiry. 

Bv  Mr  HATHAWAY: 
H  R.  16166  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  relejtse  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  in  a  deed  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  University  of  Maine  so 
as  to  permit  such  university,  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  such  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R  16167.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commi.s- 
slon  on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  tli>' 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  IRWIN: 
H.R.  1(3168.  A  bill  U)  establLsh  a  program 
for  the  preservation  of  additional  historic 
properties  throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  16169  A  bill  to  permit  offlcers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  systems,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  16170.  A     bill     to    place    deputy    U.S. 
marshals  under  the  competitive  civil  service, 
and   for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Jtidlciary 

Bv  Mr   STAGGERS: 
H.R,  16171.   A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation    Act   of    1958    to    authorize    alrcrall 
noise    abatement    regulation,   and    for   other 
purpKises;    to    the    Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
HR.  16172.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation    Act   of    1958    to   authorize   aircraft 
noise    abatement    regulation,    and    for   other 
purposes:    to    the    Comniltt.ee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H  R.  16173.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the 
use  of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
of  fish  protein  concentrate:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine   and   Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WELTNER: 
H  R.  16174.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay  of 
members  of  the  unitorined  services  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services. 

By  Mr,  ASHBROOK: 
HR   16175.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Security  Act  of    1950;    to  the  Committee  on 
Un-Ameriran  Activities. 

By  Mr.  T.ALCOTT: 
HR.  16176,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  2.  1944.  defining  "nonfat  dry  milk,"  so 
as  to  Include  within  the  meaning  of  such 
term  nonfat  dry  milk  to  which  vitamin  A  or 
D  has  been  added;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
HJ  Res.  1207.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
;,:-cept  title  to  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Library  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
n.ittee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJ  Res.  1208.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
;i:i  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
L':i;ied  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.I;)dlciary. 

By  Mr    HATHAWAY: 
H  J  Res.  1209    Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
inv  chaiige.  other  than  restoration,  In  the  lo- 


cation or  design  of  the  west  front  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    STRATTON: 

H  JRes.  1210.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
any  change,  other  than  restoration,  in  tlie 
location  or  design  of  the  west  front  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  GREEN,  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Con.  Res.  822.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  holding 
of  elections  in  .South  Vietnam;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALL; 

H.  Con.  Res.  823.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  settlement  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Republic  of  France  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  824.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  912.  Resolution  relating  to  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
bates of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H  R    16177    A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Ellas  J 
Sgouritsas;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  16178    A  bin   for   the   relief  of  H.-iScal 
Reizemberg;    to   the   C-ommittee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    JOELSON: 
H  R   16179    A   bill   for   the  relief  of   Maria 
Esther  Taboada  Paz  de  Sanchez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  16180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yoshlakl 
Yoshihara;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  16181.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
S.  Exarchos;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By    Mr     POWELL: 
H.R.  16182.  A   bill  for   the   relief   of  Atha- 
nasia   Liakokos:    to   tlie    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  16183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lennox 
Mead;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  16184  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elsie 
Rhaburn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    PURCELL: 
HR.   16185    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  high  resolution  nuclear  magnetic 
resonance  spectrometer  for  the  vise  of  Mid- 
western University   at   Wichita  Palls.   Tex.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  R    16186    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Zapponi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HR.   16187.     A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Leo 
England,    and    for    other    purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Support  for  Our  Fighting  Men  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK-S 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1966 
graduating  cla.ss  of  George  W.  Wingale 
High  School,  in  the  finest  spirit  of  our 
American  tradition,  has  dedicated  its 
yearbook  in  the  following  manner; 

In  this  world  of  conflicting  Ideas,  may 
this  book  be  a  symbol  of  friendship  to  be 
ciiprished  In  the  years  to  come. 

As  we  recall  the  events  that  shaped  the 
world  during  our  years  at  Wlngate,  we  will 
rt'inember  those  who  fought  for  the  Ideals 
i!;py  believed  in. 

We  the  graduating  class  of  1966  dedirate 
I' ur  yearbook  to  the  troops  in  Vietnam  and 
hope  that  some  day  all  people  may  be  free 
and  at  p>€ace. 

I  know  that  all  of  the  Member.'?  of  tlie 
Congress  join  with  the  graduating  sen- 
h'ls  of  Wingate  in  their  desire  for  a  last- 
iiM  peace. 

The  yearbook  called  Mosaic.  1966  is. 
i:.deed,  a  fine  literary  and  artistic  piece 
fif  work. 

An  interesting  innovation  is  the  insert 
in  the  back  of  the  book  containing  the 
sfhool  songs  in  print  and  on  a  disc 
record. 

The  school  principal  and  faculty  and 
mnre  especially  the  faculty  adviser,  Sam- 
ui'l  B.   Koltun,  have  every  right  to  be 


proud.  Their  students  reflect  credit 
upon  their  teaching  by  this  accomplish- 
ment. Congratulations  to  them  and  to 
the  entire  student  body. 


Ken  Bruning,  a  Fine  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEVS'    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  12,  1966 

Mr  WOLFF,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Ken  Bruning  of  Levittown.  N.Y..  long 
a  leader  in  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans both  in  Long  Island  and  nation- 
ally, is  a  sad  loss  for  his  community,  for 
the  organization  he  served  so  well,  and 
for  the  Nation. 

Ken  Bruning  lost  his  sight  as  a  result 
of  his  service  to  the  Nation  during  World 
War  II.  Yet.  in  spite  of  this  greatest 
of  physical  handicaps,  he  fashioned  a 
constiuctive  career,  raised  a  wonderful 
family,  gave  unsparingly  of  himself  to 
the  causes  in  which  he  believed,  and  was 
never  heard  to  complain 

To  me.  Kon  Bruning  exrm)3lifled  the 
quiet  courage  of  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  given  and  are  giving  far 
more  than  the  rest  of  us  so  that  we  all 
might  live  in  freedom. 

In  a  memorable  press  conference. 
President    John    F    Kennedy   suggested 


that  life  is  not  always  fair  in  its  demands 

u!)on  those  who  serve  the  Nation.  Jack 
Kennedy's  death  was  tragic  te.stimony 
to  the  truth  of  his  words. 

It  is  .sad  but  true  that  some  give  every- 
thing including  their  lives,  the  greatest 
gift  of  all.  while  others  give  httle  or 
nothing.    We  do  not  know  why. 

I  know  this:  Ken  Bruning  can  take  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  company  of  our 
Nation's  heroes. 

His  quiet  courage  has  won  for  him  our 
deepest  arimiralion  and  of  him  it  can  be 
truly  said:  here  was  a  man. 


Ben  Cole 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF     IND1.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  BR.A.Y.  Mr  Speaker,  last  Sunday. 
July  10.  was  the  50th  birthday  of  a  fellow 
Hoosier.  my  good  friend  Ben  Cole,  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Standing 
Committee  of  Corre.spondents 

Ben  is  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  the  Muncie  Star, 
and  the  Ari?o:",a  Republic.  He  has  been 
with  the  Star  since  1944.  sen-ing  as  state- 
house  rejxirter  and  city  editor  in  Indian- 
apolis and  has  been  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  since  1949. 
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Ben  Is  a  well-know-n  and  respected  lu- 
ure  on  Capitol  Hill,  not  only  to  the  meri- 
bers  of  the  Indiana  congressional  delega- 
tion and  their  staffs,  but  to  a  wide  circle 
of  colleagues  and  consresslonal  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  was  men 
like  Ben  of  whom  the  author  of  "The 
Newspaper  Guy"  was  thinking  when  he 
wrote  his  famous  lines: 

•Some  day  111   pass  by  the  Great  Gates   of 
Gold. 
And  see  a  man  pass  Uirough  unquestioned 

and  bold. 
•A  Saint?'     I'll  ask,  and  old  Peter'Il  reply: 
•No.    he    carries   a   pass — he's    a    ncAsp.iper 
guy.'  " 

Ben  has  always  exemplified  the  best 
and  flne.st  in  the  field  of  journalism.  His 
fellow  Hoosiers  and  his  many  friends  are 
proud  of  him.  and  I  wi.sh  him  many  more 
happy  and  productive  years  in  the  profes- 
sion he  .serves  .so  well,  for  his  papers,  his 
State,  and  his  country. 


have  also  posed  for  the  slides  used  in 
presentation  of  the  program  where  a 
pool  is  not  available.  They  are  Debbie 
Jones,  Karen  Carroll,  Ken  Crane,  Jr., 
John  Qulnn.  Jr.,  and  Ron  Houser. 

These  public-spirited  people  give  their 
service  free  of  charge  and  are  ^o  dedi- 
cated that  they  are  willing  to  go  any- 
where, even  beyond  the  Midatlantic 
States  area,  to  conduct  demonstrations. 
I  am  proud  to  be  the  Congressman  of 
such  dedicated  people. 


First  Aid  Squad — Pomplon  Lakes,  N.J. 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  demonstration  program  conducted  by 
the  Pompton  Lakes  First  Aid  Squad  In 
the  congressional  district  which  I  rep- 
resent. This  demonstration  program 
shows  techniques  which  prevent  paraly- 
sis resulting  from  swimming  accidents 
and  especially  from  diving  injuries. 

A  "diving  injury  team"  of  the  Pomp- 
ton  Lakes  First  Aid  Squad  is  perform- 
ing a  valuable  public  service,  going 
around  the  New  Jersey  and  Middle  East 
area  to  demonstrate  methods  of  prevent- 
ing paralysis.  Cervical  spine  injuries  are 
often  aggravated  or  even  caused  by  per- 
sons att*'mpting  to  help  victims  of  div- 
ing accidents  By  their  demonstration 
programs,  the  Pompton  Lakes  First  Aid 
Squad  shows  how  simple  it  is  to  pre  vide 
against  such  injuries. 

The  program  has  been  presented  In 
schools,  to  scout  troops,  at  civic  and 
community  service  clubs  and  to  groups 
a.ssembled  at  private  pools  who  have  re- 
quested the  demonstration. 

Each  member  of  the  diving-irjury 
team  devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  pro- 
gram, particularly  Al  Snyder,  chief  nar- 
rator; Arthur  Heimall,  chief  instructor; 
and  Mrs  June  Hepworth,  Its  chairman, 
but  all  feel  that  if  their  efforts  prevent 
even  one  serious  injury  the  time  Invested 
is  well  spent. 

Other  members  of  the  team  are  Casey 
Jones,  Heinz  Sulil,  Ed  Janowski.  Hans 
Frese,  Murray  Goldberg.  Jack  Qtiinn, 
Bob  Carroll,  Joseph  Hepworth,  Jessie 
Snyder,  Dot  Reardon,  Pat  Rathbum,  and 
Rose  Rhinesmlth. 

Working  with  the  group  are  four  chil- 
dren who  have  been  trained  to  act  as 
victims    in    actual    demonstrations    and 


Tight  Money — Remedial  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OK    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  presently, 
the  economy  of  tlie  Nation  is  faced  with 
the  growing  scarcity  of  bank  credit. 
Commercial  banks  cannot  supply  the 
present  credit  demands.  Today,  credit  at 
the  Ft^eral  Reserve  is  available  at  the 
di.scount  rate  of  44  percent  but  only  on 
elitrible  a.'i.sets  and  then  only  for  15  days. 
The.se  eligible  assets  are  Tieasury  securi- 
ties and  certain  short-term  paper.  Other 
assets  like  customers'  loans  and  other  ob- 
lii^ations  are  elijnble,  but  at  a  penalty  rate 
of  an  additional  one-half  of  1  percent 
and  also  for  15  days.  This  penalty  and 
this  limitation  of  time  are  the  rub.  In 
today's  economy,  these  are  costly  bur- 
dens and  are  contributing  to  tigher  mon- 
ey. These  restraints  and  limitations 
should  be  removed  if  commercial  banks 
are  to  serve  adequately  business  and  In- 
dustry generally. 

Banks  are  competing  one  with  another 
for  funds  in  all  markets  in  all  .sections  of 
the  country.  When  banks  thus  compete 
with  each  other,  no  new  credit  Is  estab- 
lished to  meet  growing  demands.  They 
are  hampered  by  their  inellKibility  to 
borrow  readily  and  economically  from 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  which  com- 
prise the  country's  central  banking 
.system. 

The  outmoded  and  obsolete  borrowing 
restrictions  are  intensifying  present  dif- 
ficulties. The  Federal  Reserve  has  rec- 
ognized a  need  for  chanpe  and  has  rec- 
ommended legislation.  There  is  a  bill 
pending  In  the  House,  which  has  already 
pa.ssed  the  Senate  last  August.  It  is  S. 
1559  It  Is  presently  lodged  in  the  Hou.se 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  The 
proposed  bill  would  permit  a  member 
bank  to  borrow  from  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  on  the  security  of  any  as.sets  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Reserve  Bank  without 
paying  a  penalty  rate  of  interest.  The 
15-day  limitation  would  be  removed. 

William  McC.  Martin.  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  has  stated; 

As  long  as  member  banks  hold  a  large 
enough  volume  of  Government  securities. 
they  need  not,  of  course,  be  particularly  con- 
cerned as  to  the  eUglblUty  for  discount  with 
the  Reserve  banks  of  customers'  paper  held 
by  them.  Since  World  War  II,  however,  there 
hiis  been  a  sharp  net  decline  In  the  aggregate 


holdings  of  Government  securities  by  mem- 
ber banks.  If  a  continuing  substantial  in- 
crease in  economic  activity  should  cause 
banks  further  to  reduce  their  holdings  of 
Clovernment  securities  In  order  to  meet  in- 
creased credit  demands,  many  banks  would 
be  obliged  to  tender  other  kinds  of  collateral 
If  they  should  seek  to  obtain  Federal  Reserve 
credit. 

In  order  to  avoid  cumberst^me  admin- 
istrative procedures  and  problems  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween "eligible"  and  "ineligible"  paper, 
the  Reserve  Board  urged  Congress  to 
move  in  and  revise  and  update  the  law 
.so  as  to  eliminate  the  existing  restric- 
tions with  respect  to  '•eligible"  paper. 

The  administration  approves  of  this 
new  procedunv 

This  legislation  would  remove  techni- 
cal impediments  to  ready  access  to  Fed- 
eral Reserve  credit  without  penalty.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  wants  to  make 
the  discount  window  an  effective  mean> 
of  supplying  funds  to  commercial  bank 

Enactment  of  this  measure  would 
benefit  all  banks— large  and  .small— in 
all  .sections  of  the  country.  It  would  re- 
lieve the  pressure  and  reduce  destruc- 
tive competition  for  funds  among  banks 
and  between  banks  and  nonbank  finan- 
cial institutions. 
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Jet  Noise:  A  Plea  for  Bipartisan  Support 


EXTENSION  OF  REH^IARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEINTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
aircraft  noise  abatement  regulation  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  am  plea.sed  to 
spon.sor  this  legislation  following  its  ir.- 
troduction  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Hou.se  Interstate  and  Forei^'ii 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Harley  O.  Staggers. 

The  aircraft  noise  abatement  bill  comes 
to  the  Congress  with  the  .support  of  the 
White  House  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  The  bill  Is  a  direct  result  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aircraft 
Noise,  held  on  October  29,  1965.  in  answer 
to  my  request  to  the  President  by  letter 
of  August  19.  1965.  and  the  report  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Noise  Abate- 
ment, headed  by  the  Presidents  Science 
Adviser.  Dr.  Donald  F.  Homlsr.  While 
my  present  view  is  that  the  bill  does  not 
go  far  enough  it  is  nevertheless  a  con- 
structive step  forward  in  the  direction 
of  an  ultimate  solution.  It  represents 
at  least  a  recognition  from  the  highest 
level  of  Government,  that  jet  noise  is  a 
problem,  national  in  scope,  requiring  ac- 
tion on  the  executive,  congressional, 
and  administrative  levels. 

The  identification  of  jet  noise  as  a 
national  problem  was  the  major  objec- 
tive of  my  efforts  during  1965  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  the  seriousness  of  the  noise  prob- 
lem and  its  effect  upon  the  daily  lives  of 


millions  of  Americans — men,  women,  and 
children — who  reside  near  our  Nation's 
airports.  I  have  addressed  myself  to  this 
problem  on  12  separate  occasions  In  the 
House  and  have  introduced  2  bills. 
HR.  7981  and  H.R.  7982,  to  help  solve 
the  problem  of  aircraft  noise. 

I  am  pleased  that  hearings  on  legis- 
lation to  alleviate  this  problem  will  be 
scheduled  shortly  and  that  all  bills  on 
this  subject  will  be  reviewed  and  studied 
by  the  committee.  I  will  make  oveiy 
effort  to  strengthen  the  legislation  along 
the  lines  of  my  bill  H.R.  7982  In  an  effort 
to  bring  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  both  local  governments  and 
to  private  industry,  to  share  the  cost  of 
developing  noise  reduction  techniques  on 
airports  as  well  as  aircraft.  I  favor  and 
will  propose  amendments  to  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  to  pay  for  part  of  the  cost  of 
Implementing  noise  reduction  tech- 
niques. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  today 
along  with  the  distinguished  committee 
chairman  authorizes  the  FAA  or  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Transportation  to 
set  noise  standards  and  regulations  and 
to  use  these  standards  in  connection  with 
the  issuance,  amendment,  or  revocation 
of  certificates  authorized  by  title  VI  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  This  Is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  direction  of  alleviat- 
ing the  noise  problem  and  I  am  hopeful 
this  effort  will  not  be  delayed,  thwarted 
or  frustrated  by  those  who  would  make 
this  issue  a  political  one.  Jet  noise  af- 
fects many  millions  of  Americans — of 
both  political  parties — and  the  effort  to 
attack  this  problem  should  be  a  biparti- 
san effort. 

I  have  today  written  to  the  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  delegation  steer- 
ing committee,  the  Honorable  Emanuel 
CELLER,  requesting  that  the  entire  dele- 
gation consider  giving  its  endorsement 
to  aircraft  noise  abatement  legislation 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  take  the  issue 
out  of  partisan  politics. 

I  have  also  requested  the  chairman  of 
the  New  York  steering  committee  to 
consider  appointing  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee of  New  York  Members  to  work  with 
Members  from  other  States  in  arnvii^g 
at  a  united  position  on  the  leg- 
islation and  on  proposed  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  legislation.  By  coordi- 
nating the  effort  in  this  bipartisan  n.ari- 
ner,  we  can  move  forward  in  the  battle 
against  aircraft  which  pollutes  our  en- 
vironment and  disrupts  the  dally  lives 
of  millions  of  our  citizens. 


Tbanki  to  a  Marine  in  the  Vietnamese 
Conflict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF    CALlrORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Con- 
gressman of  the  33d  District  of  Califor- 
nia, embracing  a  Marine  Corps  installa- 


tion at  Twent>Tiine  Palms.  I  am  Indebted 
to  Paul  A.  Toneman.  Sr..  of  Washington, 
DC  ,  for  calling  mr  attention  to  one  of 
those  marines,  his  wife,  their  feelings 
abou*  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  and  what 
is  being  done  for  them,  It  is  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  me  to  represent  such 
constituents. 

In  .sequence.  I  cite  first  an  innocuous 
inquiry  from  S.  Sgt.  William  R.  Gravson. 
USMC.    152287,    serving    with    the    3d 
8-inch  howitzer  battery: 
JtDrTH  Barr  Wig  Sai.on. 
712  H  Street.  .\E., 
Washington,  DC. 

DE.AR  Miss  Bare:  I  saw  your  nd  in  the  April 
issue  of  a  magazine,  and  my  thoughts  turned 
to  my  wife  waiting  at  home  until  I  return 
from  this  nasty  war  here  In  Viet  Nam,  I 
think  she  deserves  a  nice  gift  and  I'm  sure 
that  one  of  your  wigs  would  do  perfectly, 
I'm  not  very  well  versed  in  these  things  so 
I  would  appreciate  your  help.  If  you  would 
please  send  the  Uiformation  I  need  to  pur- 
chase one  of  your  wigs:  I've  heard  of  your 
company  before,  through  my  mother  who 
Is  a  beautician.  She  tells  me  that  you  are 
the  best,  and  that's  good  enough  for  me. 

LouLs  and  Michael  Taff.  who  operate 
the  nationally  known  Judith  Barr  Salons, 
were  quickly  determmed  to  go  all  out. 
at  their  expense,  regardless  of  the  cost 
of  their  cimiulative  plans.  A  short  time 
later  they  heard  from  the  sergeant  again : 

I  received  your  letter  today  and  I  must 
say  that  I  am  truly  amazed  at  your  concern. 
It  Is  deeply  appreciated.  America  is  truly 
a  wonderful  place  and  you  have  made  me  very 
proud  to  be  member  of  our  Great  Society. 
Being  the  wonderful  person  she  Is.  my  wife 
will  reject  my  surprise  as  being  too  extrava- 
gant on  my  part.  She  tries  very  hard  and 
works  very  hard  to  save  so  that  we  can  have 
a  nice  time  when  we  are  together  once  more. 
This  lE  my  second  time  in  this  area  in  less 
than  one  year,  so  when  I  was  home  last  I 
didn't  get  to  see  very  much  of  her.  But  as 
soon  as  we  put  an  end  to  this  threat  to 
peace,  there  will  be  time  to  relax  and  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  home 

I  certainly  shall  not  tell 'my  wife  that  1 
have  sent  her  address,  maybe  It's  not  too 
late  to  have  a  surprise  within  a  surprlfe — 
which  she  so  truly  deserves.  You  see.  It's 
not  so  rough  on  nie,  being  so  far  from  home 
and  my  loved  ones  because  thiols  my  chosen 
profession.  It's  the  women  who  suffer  in  so 
many  ways,  but  still,  it's  for  a  cause  that 
every  American  believes  in.  and  if  suffer  we 
must,  then  suffer  we  will. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  con- 
cern. To  be  able  to  do  something  for  Louise 
from  so  far  away  makes  me  a  very  happy 
husband.  We  liave  not  celebrated  our  anni- 
versary or  birthdays  together  for  3  years 
because  of  my  overseas  commitments.  She 
was  born  the  very  day  t>efore  me.  It's  been 
very  nice  talking  to  some  wonderful  people. 

Front-page  articles  were  carried  in 
both  the  Washington  Informer  and  the 
Capital  Spotlight.  From  these  articles 
I  learned  Mrs.  Grayson  works  as  a  wait- 
re.ss  in  the  enlisted  men's  mess  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Base  in  Twentynine  Palms, 
Calif.,  while  the  sergeant  is  engaged  in 
combat  with  the  enemy.  I  also  dis- 
covered the  Judith  Barr  Wig  Salons  had 
not  an.swercd  Sergeant  Grayson  at  once 
but  had  talked  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Headquarters  first  and  found  no  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  They  had  the  co- 
operation of  the  editor  from  the  local 
California  paper,  who  had  Mrs.  Grayson 
telephone  Washington. 


For  the  combat  sergeant,  who  was 
not  aware  of  what  he  had  started,  all 
det-ails  were  worked  out  in  behalf  of  his 
wife.  The  Sheraton-Park  Hot€l  in  Wash- 
ington provided  accommodations  for  Mrs. 
Grayson  at  no  charge  to  anyone  The 
local  Sheiaton  management  wanted  to 
have  a  pan  in  supporting  the  morale  of 
a  serviceman  fighting  overseas. 

Mrs.  Grayson  arrived  in  Washington 
on  July  8  via  American  Airlines  as  a 
guest  of  the  Judith  Barr  Wig  Salons. 
She  was  fitted  ■with  a  wig  of  her  own 
selection.  The  cost  of  the  w  ig,  the  trans- 
contmental  air  transportation,  and  all 
other  expenses  were  borne  by  the  famed 
Judith  Barr  establishments,  in  happy 
collaboration  with  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 

Being  a  Legionnaire  myself.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  highlight  what  fol- 
lowed. The  American  Legion  really  re- 
sponded— the  James  J.  Reese-Europe 
Post  No.  5  placed  all  of  its  facilities,  re- 
sources, and  personnel  at  the  disposal  of 
Mrs  Gray.son  to  make  her  visit  truly 
memorable  An  honor  guard  of  eight 
was  immediately  appointed,  to  meet  the 
lady's  plane  on  Friday.  July  8.  Comdr. 
William  E.  Bibbs,  an  employee  of  the  Post 
Office,  greeted  her  in  person  along  with 
several  aids,  and  an  escort  for  the  drive 
to  the  Sheraton-Park. 

On  Saturday  morning,  after  being  es- 
corted to  the  Judith  Barr  Salon  for  the 
fitting  and  p.-esentation,  Mrs  Grayson 
was  the  honored  guest  at  a  grand  lunch- 
eon arranged  for  her  at  the  Two  Caesars, 
with  the  DcEarl  Barne  Beauty  Salon  as 
host.  The  District  of  Columbia  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion.  Rich- 
ard Giasson.  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Dyal.  and 
I  were  present  with  others.  Immediately 
after  lunch,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
staff  involved,  the  doors  of  the  White 
House  were  opened  to  Mrs.  Grayson  and 
her  entourage.  The  complete  tour  lasted 
about  90  minutes. 

In  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Grayson  en- 
joyed the  unique  distinction  and  privi- 
lege of  a  private  tea  with  His  Excellency, 
Vu  Van  Thai.  Ambassador  of  Vietnam, 
and  his  charming  wife.  Sergeant  Gray- 
son will  be  infoi-med  of  this  gracious  act 
whereby  this  outstanding  envoy  indicates 
his  country's  feeling  for  the  heroes  we 
have  sent  to  support  liberty. 

After  a  quick  visit  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  James  J.  Reese  Legion  Post,  where 
many  of  the  members  had  arranged  to 
meet  her,  Mrs.  Grayson  enjoyed  the  de- 
lights of  an  informal  dinner  tendered 
In  her  honor  on  the  Shoreham  Terrace 
by  the  Honorable  Stanley  Barrv.  an  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  who 
also  has  a  marine  son  on  active  duty. 

Mr.  Toneman  wrote  Sergeant  Grayson 
as  follows; 

Your  Congressman  not  only  attended  the 
luncheon,  bringing  Mrs.  Dyal  along  to  meet 
your  wife,  but  he  telephoned  to  this  delighted 
constituent  to  offer  his  car  and  to  do  any- 
thing else  she  desired  to  make  her  stay  in 
Washington  something  to  be  long  remem- 
bered by  the  two  of  you. 

In  his  latest  letter  Sergeant  Grayson 
apologized  for  not  responding  promptly; 

Please  forgive  the  delay  In  writing  to  you 
but  we  have  been  In  an  operation  which 
ended  yesterday.     This  Is  like  'Bomelhlng  oa 
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TV.  all  the  officers  and  men  In  my  ovitflt 
think,  that  it's  wonderful,  too.  This  Is  like 
seeing  a  dream  come  true:  Louise  has  never 
flown  before,  and  that's  Just  one  of  the 
many  things  you  are  doing  that  will  give  us 
something  to  remember  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  With  everything  I  am  reading  about 
this  program  lor  my  wife  it  Is  almost  like 
being   there   with   her. 

Sergeant  Grayson,  you  placed  the  shoe 
on  the  wrong  foot;  it  Ls  we  who  salute  aiid 
thank  you  for  your  valiant  elTortxS  in  our 
behalf. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JFRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  aso  important  chanses  began  to 
take  place  in  Eastein  Europe.  In  tiie 
aftermath  of  de-Slalinization  po  icies 
the  Eastern  European  countries  became 
more  independent  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  won  greater  freedom  to  determine 
their  own  affairs  Tlie  dogma  of  a  uni- 
form international  communism  was 
gradually  replaced  by  tiie  recognition 
that  diflferent  peoples  and  nations  ought 
to  choose  policies  which  better  suited 
their  individual  national  situation  and 
needs. 

The  forces  of  polycentrism  have  been 
steadily  growing.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  we  saw  Rumania's  dramatic  initia- 
tive in  asserting  her  national  sovereignty 
and  political  independence.  During  the 
first  decade  of  the  cold  war  there  was  no 
question  that  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  were  wholly  Soviet  satellites; 
countries  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
subject  to  continuous  Russian  intei"ven- 
tlon  and  often  outright  repression  of 
their  people  by  physical  force.  This  sit- 
uation ha.s  changed  noticeably,  however, 
and  the  political  and  human  rights  of 
the  Eastern  Euiopeans  are  no  longer 
wholly  denied.  Persuasion  and  negotia- 
tion now  often  take  the  place  of  coercion. 
We  welcome  this  change  wholeheartedly, 
as  it  can  only  serve  the  causes  of  free- 
dom and  peace.  Moreover,  polycentrism 
ha-s  not  only  had  an  impact  on  interna- 
tional relations  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  it  has  at  the  same  time  contrib- 
uted to  greater  internal  liberalizing 
tendencies.  The  people  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  the  beneficiaries  of  this  change. 

We  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  condi- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe  will  continue  to 
improve,  for  we  have  only  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  a  change  so  far.  The  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  must  gain 
greater  independence,  and  their  people 
must  have  greater  freedom.  America  is 
committed  to  the  ideas  of  freedom  and 
independence  and  the  fate  of  the  captive 
nations  could  not  and  will  not  be  indif- 
ferent to  us. 

All  people  have  a  right  to  determine 
freely  their  own  affairs,  whether  they 
are  Armenians  or  Byelorussians,  Czechs 


or  Slovaks,  Ukrainians  or  residents  of 
the  Baltic  States.  Americans  give  their 
support  to  these  brave  people  and  their 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, and  we  look  with  hope  to  the  day 
when  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to 
speak  of  "captive  nations"  or  "captive 
peoples." 


Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  Writes  in  National 
Magazine  of  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area — A 
New  West  Virginia  Vacation  Center  in 
the  Midst  of  Beautiful  West  Virginia 
Scenery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WE.ST    VIRGINIA 

IN  'IHE  SEN.'VTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  caption.  "'West  Virginia's  Do- 
It-Yourself  Forest,"  our  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  authored  an 
interesting,  inviting,  and  informative 
article  for  the  July  1966  issue  of  the 
American  AuUjinobile  Association's 
widely  circulated  magazine.  American 
Motorist. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  cosjxDn- 
sored  my  colleague's  legislation  under 
which  was  authorized  the  Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area 
of  West  Virginia,  and  I  share  in  his  rec- 
onmiendation  of  that  facility  only  2  to  3 
hours  away  from  Washington.  DC.  and 
within  350  miles  for  some  65  million  peo- 
ple— more  than  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
total  population. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  has  demon- 
strated commendable  leadership  and 
concern  in  making  our  .scenic  State — 
the  Mountain  State — attractive  and 
available  to  our  citizens  and  tourl.sts.  I 
am  privileged  to  cosponsor  his  legislative 
proposal  for  an  Allegheny  Parkway  which 
would  facilitate  access  to  the  Sprtice 
Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Recreation  Area  and 
other  unique  and  historical  locales  which 
he  describes  briefly  in  his  timely  article. 

And  it  is  appropriate  to  note  that  my 
■West  Virginia  colleague  cosponsored  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
which  I  introduced  and  managed,  and 
which  will  afford  improved  developmen- 
tal roads  through  scenic  West  Virginia 
and  especially  one  in  proximity  to  the 
Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  article  by  Senator  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  from  the  July  1966  issue 
of  American  Motorist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.";: 

West  Vibgtnia's  Do-lT-Y0T7Rsin.r  Porkst 

(By  U  S   Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia) 

You  will  enjoy  this  pastoral  paradise— an 
Island  of  serenity  surrounded  by  the  popula- 
tion explosion — for  many  reasons.    There  are 


the  rolling  green  hillsides,  the  abundance  of 
colorful  wirdflowers.  a  great  variety  of  trees 
and  other  foliage,  endless  rivers  to  fish,  swim 
or  canoe  In.  and  a  panorama  of  geological  and 
historical  wonders. 

It  Is  one  of  the  cotintry's  newest  year- 
round  vacation  centers.  At  a  safe  freeway- 
driving  speed.  It  Is  only  two  or  three  hours 
away  from  Washington,  DC  and  It  has  been 
estlm.'ited  that  it  Is  within  350  miles  for  some 
6.5  million  people— more  than  one-third  ol 
the  Nation's  total  population. 

I  recommend  the  new  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Not  only  will  you  find  your  days  filled  with 
pleasurable  activities,  but  you  may  enjoy  the 
feeling  that  here  is  a  real  modern-day  do-it- 
yourself  forest  all  around  you.  In  this  day  of 
population  density  and  disappearing  natural 
hillsides.  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  stands, 
for  me.  as  an  outstanding  monument  to 
man's  ability  to  rehabilitate  nature  In  Its 
finest  form 

There  was  a  time — not  too  long  ago — 
when  the.'se  shaded  hills  were  scarred  and 
blackened.  The  trees  that  stood  there  for  a 
thousand  years  or  more  fell  before  the  wood- 
man's ax  and  were  carted  away  by  railroads 
which  cri-sscrossed  the  hills.  The  tree  bark 
that  was  left  behind  quickly  caught  fire  and 
the  flames  far  outreached  the  primitive  fire- 
tightlng  equipment  which  was  used  to  hold 
it  at  bay. 

The  Monongahela  Forest  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, was  then  called  the  "Monongahela 
Burn." 

And  burn  It  did.  many  times,  until  the 
US.  Forest  Service  stepped  In  to  acquire  the 
land,  to  plant  new  trees  and  to  salvage  the 
historical  monuments. 

I  was  happy  to  sponsor  the  legislation 
which  created  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area  and  I  was  indeed 
pleased  to  have  the  full  support  and  endorse- 
ment of  American  Automobile  Association 
and  it,s  members  for  the  project.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by 
President   Johnson   In   September.    1965. 

All  of  the  natural  attractions  are  there  fur 
visitors  to  see.  However,  the  legislation  will 
permit  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  to 
con.serve  the  natural  resources  and  to  develop 
them  wisely  for  gresiter  public  use  We  will 
go  to  work  on  this  program  Immediately. 

But  today,  vi.sitors  can  enjoy  the  same  fi-sh- 
Ing  streams  that  the  Seneca  and  ShawiiPi' 
Indians  used  for  the  family  frxxl  basket--; 
Tliere  is  also  Spruce  Knob,  the  highest  point 
In  the  State,  having  an  elevation  of  4,860 
feet.  55oon  to  go  up  near  that  peak  will  be 
an  observatory  tower,  standing  about  25  feet 
tall,  all  of  native  stone,  and  affording  visitors 
an  unobstructed  view  of  five  surrotjndlng 
peaks. 

Some  of  the  m:uiy  attractions  to  see  In- 
clude: 

Seneca  Rocks:  Rising  almost  1,000  feet, 
above  a  branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  they 
are  considered  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
and  interesting  natural  wonders  east  of  the 
MLssLisippi.  They  iire  sometimes  compared 
in  appearance  to  a  mined  ancient  Ciistle.  but 
they  record  Uie  gexjloglcal  hi.story  of  the 
country. 

Smoke  Hole  Cave:  A  former  Indian  home. 
it  is  located  on  a  mountalntop  and  is  out- 
standing for  it^  maze  of  corridors  and  side 
rtxiins,  representing  Indian  efforts  for  multi- 
room  dwellings. 

Smoke  Hole  Country:  A  writer  In  the  area 
recently  described  the  valley  this  way:  "Tlie 
Smoke  Hole  country  lies  In  almost  untouched 
beauty,  a  haven  of  escape,  a  Shrangri-La  of 
all  thlngs-^trees.  flowers,  animal  life,  scenic 
vistas,  and  climate.  It  provides  a  retreat 
from  the  disturbing  noisea  of  expanding 
American  indvistrlalism   " 

Big  Cave:  Formed  In  solid  rock  at  an  alti- 
tude of  2,200  feet  In  Cave  Mountain,  it  is  the 
best  kno<wn  of  the  many  caves  in  the  Smoke 


Hole  Country.  In  It,  early  settlers  and  Con- 
federate soldiers  dug  nitre  which  they  boiled 
in  iron  kettles  and  used  In  manufacturing 
gunpowder. 

Big  Spring:  Situated  at  the  biise  of  Cave 
Mountain.  It  Is  a  famous  fishing  ground,  as 
trout  gather  there  where  the  water  is  al- 
ways cool.  The  Shawnee  Indi.ms  first  used 
the  area,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Seneca, 
who  eventually  ruled  all  of  the  region  now 
cont.ilned  in  Pendleton  County. 

Seneca  Caverns :  A  series  of  subterraiiean 
rooms,  located  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
highest  peak  in  the  State,  they  are  deco- 
rated with  stalactites  and  sUilagmites  which 
have  been  f;ishioned  by  drops  ol  water  trick- 
ling through  the  roof  of  the  caverns  for  thou- 
.sands  of  years  The  deepest  room  Is  165  feet 
below  the  earth.  Well-lighted  for  tourists. 
they  contain  Statue  of  Liberty.  Niagara  Falls, 
and  MetropoliUin  Opera  to  name  Just  a  few 
of  the  interesting  formations. 

Hermit  Island:  An  area  of  about  4.5  acres 
where  one  botanist  In  193.'?  found  283  species 
of  flora.  Indicating  the  abundance  and  va- 
riety of  plants  at  Spruce  Knob  Many  na- 
ture-study groups  made  treks  Into  the  valley 
to  collect  rare  plants  Game  and  fish  are 
numerous  and  varied,  but,  strangely  enough, 
there  are  a  few  Insects. 

Rivers:  Two  major  tributaries  of  the 
Potomac  River — the  South  Branch  and  the 
North  Fork  of  the  South  Branch  give  life 
to  the  valley  Feeding  into  these  are  dozens 
of  Clear,  cold,  spring-fed  streams  flowing 
from  forested  watersheds,  creating  scenic  at- 
traction as  they  ca.scade  out  of  the  high 
mountains  into  the  valley  below.  As  it 
wends  Its  way  down  between  the  rocky  cliffs 
of  the  gorge,  the  South  Fork  creates  some  of 
the  most  spectacular  fishing  water  and 
.scenic  beauty  to  be  found  in  the  eastern 
United  States  The  South  Branch  Is  noted 
for  fishing  and  white  water  canoeing. 

Timber:  The  high  country  around  Spruce 
Knob  is  a  bit  of  Canada  transplanted  Into 
the  West  "Virginia  countryside,  with  native 
red  spnice  and  other  forest  tree  species  be- 
ing unique  In  the  typically  Appalachian 
hardwood  area. 

Cranberry  GUades:  Just  outside  the  recrea- 
tion area,  the  glades  are  a  mass  of  color 
produced  by  the  ground  cover  which  abounds 
in  the  area.  It  Is  the  site  of  a  Visitor  In- 
formation Center. 

There  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  traveled 
through  this  area  many  years  ago.  He  left 
behind  his  Impression  In  a  simple  one-line 
.statement;  "Paradise  Discovered,  October  23. 
1725  " 

Perhaps  you  can  send  a  postcard  from  the 
same  area  reading,  "Paradl.se  Rediscovered. 
1966."  I  hope  you  will  come  early  and  stay 
for  a  long  time — the  experience  will  be  just 
what  the  doctor  ordered. 


Address  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  Be- 
fore the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHrNCTON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
highly  significant  address  was  delivered 
last  week  by  Vice  President  Humphrey 
at  the  national  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  held  In  Los  Angeles. 
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Vice  President  Humphrey  reviewed  the 
long  struggle  for  civil  rights  and  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  achieved,  and  he 
also  outlined  problems  which  continue  to 
confront  the  movement  and  the  philoso- 
phy that  can  guide  us  in  seeking  to  meet 
these  problems. 

In  reading  over  this  speech — and  I 
have  done  so  several  times— several 
points  that  the  Vice  President  made  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  particularly  impressive. 
These  included: 

We  have  the  moral  obligation  to  match 
our  promises  with  performance  and  to 
reward  faith  with  fulfillment. 

We  must  understand  that  now  the 
question  is  not  whether  all  men  shall 
have  a  full  measure  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice but  how  it  shall  be  provided. 

There  is  no  room  in  America  for  ra- 
cism of  any  color.  We  must  reject  calls 
for  racism,  whether  they  come  from  a 
throat  that  is  whit*  or  one  that  is  black. 

Programs  financed  by  all  of  the  peo- 
ple— black  and  white — shall  not  be  oper- 
ated to  benefit  only  part  of  the  people. 

Tliere  is  an  urgent  need  for  new  Initia- 
tives and  responsibility  in  civil  rights 
matters  by  our  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

As  may  be  noted  from  the  few  observa- 
tions cited  abo\'e,  the  Vice  President.  In 
his  address  before  the  NAACP,  not  only 
was  offering  vci^e  counsels  to  the  dole- 
gates  assembled  at  this  important  con- 
vention, but  was  expressing  principles  of 
morality  and  justice  which  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  as  delivered  at  the 
National  Convention  of  the  NAACP  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  July  7,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address    by    Vice    President   Humphrey 

America  Is  marching  on  the  road  to  free- 
dom. 

I  am  proud  to  be  back  among  my  friends 
of  the  NAACP  who  have  led  this  march  for  57 

years 

From  the  shadows  of  a  dark  past  toward 
the  shining  hope  of  a  brighter  tomorrow, 
this  march  has  been  difficult,  uncert^iln.  and 
often  dangerous.  But  history  shall  surely 
record   its  glory 

For  we  marched  ,  .  ,  even  when  our  band 
was  small  and  ovu-  ranks  thin  and  ragged  .  ,  , 
even  when  victory  seemed  a  distant  and  un- 
attainable goal. 

There  have  been  young  marchers  and 
old  .  .  .  Negro  and  white  .  .  .  rich  and 
poor  .  .  .  but  always  marching  with  a  com- 
mon splrlt^ — moved  by  a  common  hope — 
and  striving  for  a  common  objective. 

We  marched  and  fought  against  separate 
and  unequal  education,  and  segregated  lunch 
counters,  and  a  seat  In  the  back  of  the  bus. 

There  have  been  defeats,  but  many  more 
victories. 

There  have  been  many  heroes,  and  some 
martyrs. 

Yes.  the  road  to  freedom  is  stained  with 
tears  and  the  blood  of  many  Americans — in- 
cluding men  such  as  Medgar  Evers — men 
already  counted  among  authentic  American 
heroes. 

We  have  learned  there  Is  no  single  road 
to  follow.  .  .  no  one  program  ...  no  one 
slogan  that  will  bring  us  to  the  end  of  otir 
mar  oil. 


There  have  been  many  things  to  do,  and 
many  roles  to  play.  And  through  the  years 
the  NAACP  has  played  a  role  second  to  none 
m  terms  of  dedication  and  determination 
of  sacrifice  and  courage. 

We  are  here  today  because  of  millions  of 
hours  spent  in  the  cotirthouse  and  on  the 
courthouse  steps — sitting  down  and  standing 
up^ — in  voter  registration  drives  and  in  the 
halls  of  Congress. 

Our  triumphs  have  been  Impressive  and 
numerous  Our  progress  has  been  unmistak- 
able. Yet  these  triumphs  and  this  progress 
must  be  judged  from  the  perspective  of  the 
man  who  has  borne  the  burden  of  oppres- 
sion and  prejudice. 

A  generation  ago,  it  may  have  been  enough 
for  the  Negro  to  ask  for  the  right  to  enter 
a  restaurant. 

But  today  the  Negro  American  asks: 

Is  my  life  better?  Are  my  children  attend- 
ing better  schools?  Do  I  hold  a  better  Job — 
or  any  job?  0o  I  have  a  voice  in  the  lUe  of 
my  city  and  my  neighborhood?  Am  I  a  first- 
class  citizen — a  man  among  men.  In  my  own 
eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  my  family? 

Until  a  man  can  truthfully  answer  "yes" 
to  these  questions,  we  should  not  expect  him 
to  consider  the  battle  won  or  the  struggle 
ended.    And  neither  should  we. 

For  what  Is  left  for  such  a  man  when  the 
dust  of  the  march  has  settled? 

W'here  today  the  slogans  of  a  better  world 
spring  from  his  lips,  tomorrow  there  may  be 
nothing  but  the  taste  of  ashes. 

So.  precisely  at  a  lime  when  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  achieved  Its  most  stirring 
victories,  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions demands  that  we  turn  now  to  confront 
the  work  which  remains. 

It  is  one  thing  to  cry  "freedom  now"  on  a 
picket  line.  But  it  is  another  to  achieve  true 
freedom  in  the  squalid  world  of  the  ghetto — 
where  generations  of  exploitation  have  pro- 
duced problems  which  no  man  can  overcome 
in  a  day.  week,  or  year — where  we  see  and 
feel  the  devastating  impact  of  that  tragic 
equation  which  has  too  often  decreed  that 
poor  shall  beget  poor  and  Ignorance  shall  be- 
get misery. 

It  is  one  thing  to  demand  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  meet  Its  growing  responsibilities 
In  civil  rights.  But  It  is  another  to  generate 
in  our  stales  and  localities  the  commitment 
and  urgency  required  to  produce  significant 
improvement  In  the  lives  of  people. 

And  it  Is  one  thing  to  overcome  flagrant 
examples  of  racial  prejudice — segregated 
hotels,  buses  and  parks.  But  it  is  another  to 
eliminate  the  more  subtle  and  sophisticated 
techniques  which  effectively  restrict  true 
freedom  of  choice  In  Jobs,  education  and 
housing. 

Now  we  must  combine  an  acute  sense  of 
urgency  with  a  heightened  understanding  of 
the  complexity  of  the  remaining  civil  rights 
problems.  We  must  balance  dedication  to 
action  with  commitment  to  achievement. 

We  must  understand  there  are  no  easy 
answers,  no  instant  solutions,  to  problems 
generations  in  the  making. 

But  there  are  certain  problems  demanding 
priority  attention  as  we  strive  to  translate 
legal  promises  of  equality  and  freedom  into 
reality. 

First,  the  federal  government  accepts  the 
Job  of  meeting  Us  growing  responsibilities. 
One  of  those  responsibilities  is  to  press 
for  legislation  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
Constitution.  You  know  what  this  Admin- 
istration is  doing  on  Capitol  HUl  to  discharge 
that  responsibility — and  we  need  your  sup- 
port urgently  If  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966 
i.<;  to  become  law. 

There  are  other  respcnsibilitiea  as  well. 
And  one  of  these  is  to  see  that  programs 
financed  by  all  of  the  people — black  and 
white — shall  not  be  operated  to  beiiefit  only 
part  of  the  people. 

Last  Friday  a  new  day  of  security  and  well- 
being  dawned  lor  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
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country— the  long-awaited  program  of  medi- 
care went  Into  effect. 

But  another  revolution  took  place  simul- 
taneously— a  revolution  In  medical  facilities 
available  to  Negro  Americans  and  other 
minorities. 

Acting  with  a  clear  mandate  from  Con- 
gress, the  federal  government  directed  that 
hospitals  could  only  participate  In  the  medi- 
care program  if  they  provided  non-segrega  ed 
facilities  and  medical  service  to  persons  of 
all  ages. 

More  than  92  per  cent  of  our  hospitals  met 
these  standards  on  July  1  -  and  many  of 
these  hospitals  were  previously  segregated. 
I  predict  the  large  majority  of  those  not  In 
compliance  will  be  In  the  near  future. 

One  fact  Is  certain:  the  funds  for  medicare 
and  other  federally-assisted  facilities  are  col- 
lected without  regard  to  race,  color  or 
creed — the  benefluj.  therefore,  must  and  will 
be  available  on  the  same  basis. 

Secondly,  there  exists  an  urgent  need  for 
new  Initiatives  and  responsibility  In  civil 
rights  matters  by  our  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  battle  against  slumlsm  and  poverty 
must  be  waged  primarily  In  our  local  coin- 
mvmitles — with  assistance  from  the  st'^es 
and  federal  government 

The  struggle  to  provide  quality  education 
for  all  the  children  of  America  must  go  for- 
ward In  our  localities — again  with  assistance 
from  the  states  and  federal  government. 

The  Job  of  achieving  meaningful  choice  for 
all  persons  in  the  .sale  and  rental  of  housing 
must  be  accomplished  In  our  cities. 

The  federal  government  Is  fully  prepared  to 
play  a  major  role  In  this  process.  But  the 
Impact  of  this  federal  assistance  Is  magni- 
fied a  thousand-fold  if  a  community  is  fully 
committed  to  the  goal  of  decent,  non-seg- 
regnted  housing  for  all  Its  cltis&ens — If  a 
community  is  developing  creative,  bold  new 
approaches  to  meet  the  housing  crises  of 
urban  and  rural  America. 

The  vital  tfusk  of  building  a  system  of 
Justice  which  treats  all  men  alike — black 
and  white,  rich  and  poor — must  be  carried 
out  in  our  cities  and  towns 

"Equal  Justice  under  lav"  is  more  than 
slogan  etched  over  the  entrance  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  It  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
entire   democratic  system   of   government. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  reiterated  the  need 
to  Inform  all  arrested  persons  of  their  right 
to  counsel — of  their  right  not  to  testify 
against  themselves — and  of  their  right  to 
prompt  arraignment   before  a  maglstrite. 

These  decisions — reaffirming  some  of  our 
fundamental  notions  of  justice  In  a  free  so- 
ciety— should  be  applauded  by  every  Ameri- 
can— and  implemented  by  every  community. 

For  In  the  flnal  analysis,  the  responi-lbllity 
for  securing  equality  before  the  law  Is  a 
shared  responsibility.  The  Judicial,  as  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  has  thus 
poeed  a  challenge  to  all  Americans. 

How  do  we  replace  the  old  argument  ever 
states'  rights  with  the  more  meaningful  de- 
velopment of  states'  responslbllitlea  .  .  . 
and  the  responsibilities  of  communities,  and 
organizations,   and   Individuals? 

There  Is  difficult,  unglamorous,  back- 
breaking,  heartbreaking,  day-to-day  work 
ahead  in  every  ghetto  .  .  .  every  election 
district  .  .  and  every  school  district — for 
only  there  can  our  lofty  goals  and  promises 
be  redeemed. 

We  know  the  NAACP  has  been  doing  this 
work  in  countless  cities  and  towns  across 
America.  Yes.  long  ago  you  made  the  de- 
cision to  stay  In  your  communities  and  do 
the  work  that  had   to  be  done. 

We   salute   you   for  this  decision. 

Yes,  I  applaud  those  who  left  their  every- 
day pursuits  to  be  part  of  the  new  birth  of 
freedom  taking  place  In  the  South, 

But  I  also  applaud  and  honor  thoM  who 
will  remain  In  those  towns  after  the  fever 
pitch  of  the  moment  has  passed.     Their?)  Is 


the  long  and  arduous  task  of  converting 
apathy  to  conviction — of  translating  ardor 
Into  achievement. 

We  should  strive  to  do  these  things  be- 
cause they  are  pro{>er  and  Just  .  .  .  because 
we  have  the  moral  obligation  to  match  our 
promises  with  performances  and  to  reward 
faith   with   fulfillment. 

But  we  should  also  do  them  because  this 
natiou  will  know  little  tranquility  and  peace 
until  all  Americans  have  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  her  well-being. 

Wo  mu.sl  understand  that  now  the  ques- 
tion Is  not  whether  all  men  shall  have  a 
full  measure  of  freedom  and  Justice,  but  how 
it  shall  be  provided. 

Thirdly,  we  must  enlist  new  allies  In  our 
struggle  against  discrimination  and  deriva- 
tion— from  business,  labor,  religious  and 
community  groups. 

We  know  that  In  recent  years  impressive 
strides  have  been  made  by  both  business  and 
l.ibor  In  rooting  out  blatant  forms  of  Job 
discrimination   based   on  race  or  color. 

The  next  phase  of  the  battle  will  be  less 
dramatic,  and  It  will  attract  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  those  Interested  In  the  simple  issues 
and  the  easy  victories  Yet  this  next 
phase— one  of  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  employment  opportunities — is 
vital. 

Outmoded  training  programs,  biased  test- 
ing and  recruitment  procedures,  apprentice- 
ship requlrenients  and  promotion  patterns 
can  deny  equal  employment  opportunity  as 
effectively  aus  the  old  fashioned  "white  only' 
classified  ads. 

We  must  take  vigorous  affirmative  action 
through  skillfully  designed  training  pro- 
gr.ims  to  help  compensate  persons  who  have 
been  denied  all  opportunity  to  prepare  them- 
selves   for    today's   Job   market. 

We  must  give  special  attention  to  working 
out  equltiible  procedures  so  that  arrest  rec- 
ords. Juvenile  offenses,  and  lack  of  a  high 
school  diploma  are  not  permanent  barriers 
to  employment  where  a  person  has  otherwise 
established   his   trustworthiness  and   ability. 

Fedfral  departments  and  agencies  are  now 
spon.soring  a  number  of  Innovative  programs 
so  that  equal  employment  opportunity  will 
exist  In  fact,  as  well  aa  In  law.  Private  in- 
dustry must  be  more  willing  to  exeriment  as 
we  seek  workable  solutions  to  these  knotty 
problems. 

The  time  has  come  to  broaden  the  base  of 
the  clvU  rights  movement  ...  to  reach  out 
into  the  community  and  enlist  vital  new 
sources  of  energy  and  strength. 

Here  the  NAACP  has  an  especially  Im- 
p<^irtant  role  to  play.  You  have  traditionally 
sought  close  cooperation  among  churches, 
labor  unions,  bu.slness  groups,  and  service 
clubs.  We  must  now  reach  out  even  further 
with  the  message:  "Brother,  we  need  you 
for  freedom." 

This  appeal  cuts  to  the  core  of  those 
questions  of  philosophy  and  of  strategy  which 
currently  engaged  the  civil  rights  movement. 

It  seems  to  me  fundamental  that  we  can- 
not embrace  the  dogma  of  the  oppressors — 
the  notion  that  somehow  a  person's  skin 
color  determines  hla  worthiness  or  unworthi- 
ness. 

Yes,  racism  is  racism— and  there  Is  no  room 
in  America  for  racism  of  any  color. 

And  we  must  reject  calls  for  racism,  wheth- 
er they  come  from  a  throat  that  Is  white  or 
one  that  Is  black. 

Legitimate  pride  in  the  achievements  and 
contributions  of  one's  forebears  Is,  of  course, 
another  matter.  One  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
America  has  been  that  so  few  jiersons — 
white  or  black — appreciate  the  remarkable 
contributions  of  Negroes  to  this  -atlon's  his- 
tory. 

How  many  of  us,  for  example,  know  that 
26  of  the  44  settlers  who  established  this 
city  of  Los  Angeles  In  1781  were  Negroes? 

But  pride  in  Negro  history  and  achieve- 
ment should  establish  a  basis  upon  which  to 


build  a  new  climate  of  mutual  respect  among 
all  elements  of  society — not  false  doctrines  o! 
racial  superiority.  We  must  strive  to  create 
a  society  In  which  the  alms  of  the  Natloni.l 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  and  the  civil  rights  movement  can  be 
achieved.  And.  always  remember,  we  seek 
advancement   .  .  .  not  apor£/ieid. 

Negroes  have  been  a  part  of  America  since 
Jamestown  They  suffered-  and  survived  — 
the  cruel  yoke  of  slavery  They  have  experi- 
enced hardship  and  discrimination  of  a 
severity  and  duration  that  no  group  of 
Americans  has  known  And  the  bsisls  for 
this  brutality  has  been  segregation  and  ex- 
clusion— on  terms  imposed  by  the  white 
majority. 

Today  this  system  Is  being  torn  down 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  both  white 
and  Negroes.  We  must  strive  to  perfect  onp 
citizenship,    one   destiny    for   all    Americans 

Integration  must  be  recognized  as  an  e.s- 
sentlal  means  to  the  ends  we  are  seeking  - 
t!ie  ends  of  freedom.  Justice  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans. 

.^nd  if  there  are  areas  In  this  country 
where  meaningful  Integration  is  not  a  real- 
istic prospect — as  there  are,  in  both  the 
South  and  the  North — then  the  true  remedy 
lies  in  creating  tliese  conditions  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  historic 
address  at  Howard  University,  "In  far  too 
many  ways  American  Negroes  have  been  an- 
other nation:  deprived  of  freedom,  crippled 
by  hatred,  the  doors  of  opportunity  closed 
to  hope." 

Who.  in  similar  circumstances,  might  not 
feel  within  him  the  responsive  echo  to  the 
cries  of  power  and  hostile  pride? 

Who,  in  similar  circumstances,  might  not 
finally  lose  faith  and  patience  with  state- 
ments of  good  intention  which  were  seldom 
translated  Into  action? 

Our  response  to  these  cries  of  outrage  and 
despair  must  be  hard,  visible  evidence — evi- 
dence that  a  man  can  see  and  feel  ,i.nd  meas- 
ure in  his  city  .  .  .  his  Job  .  .  his  home 
.  ,  .  his  children  .  .  .  his  own  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  self-respect. 

Today,  after  far  too  long,  we  are  beglnnlnc; 
to  see  that  evidence.  The  road  to  freedom 
has  been  obsctired  far  too  many  years  by 
hatred  and  habit,  by  anger  and  apathy.  But 
It  now  lies  clearly  In  view. 

We  march  down  that  road  not  In  separate 
columns  to  the  sound  of  martial  music 
heralding   the   approach   of  clashing   armies 

We  march.  Instead,  together — to  the  sound 
of  a  song  echoed  by  free  people  everywhere, 
of  all  colors,  of  all  races,  in  every  land: 

"Stony  the  road  we  trod   .  .  , 
Bitter  the  chastening  rod   .  .  , 
Pacing    the    rising    sun    of    our    new    day 

begun  .  .  . 
Let  us,  together,  hand-ln-hand,  march  on 

tin  victory  is  won  .  .  ." 


Budget  Bureau  Policy  Threatens  To  En- 
danger Soil  Conserration  Service  Wa- 
tershed Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  concern 
over  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  recently 
adopted  policy  with  regard  to  new  proj- 


ects under  the  U,S,   Soil  Conservation 
Service  watershed  program. 

Since  last  December,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  has  sent  51  new  water- 
shed work  plans  to  the  Budget  Bureau 
for  review.  In  the  past,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau has  checked  watershed  work  plans 
and.  if  no  objections  to  their  economic 
feasibility  were  found,  has  Iran.smitted 
the  projects  to  the  Congress  for  review 
and  approval  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  Un- 
der provisions  "of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  projects 
with  a  single  structure  of  more  than 
4,000  acre-feet  capacity  are  sent  for  re- 
view and  approval  to  the  Hou.se  and 
Senate  Public  Works  Committees,  and 
projects  with  a  single  structure  of  less 
than  4.000  acre-feet  capacity  are  sent  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees. The  provision  for  review  and 
approval  by  congressional  committees 
has  been  part  of  the  law  since  it  was  en- 
acted in  1954. 

Within  the  last  month  or  so.  however, 
the  Budget  Bureau  has  changed  its  long- 
e.stablished  policy  and  has  refused  to 
.send  any  new  watershed  projects  to  the 
Congress  for  review  and  approval,  re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  any  of  the  in- 
dividual projects.  As  a  result,  all  51  new 
watershed  work  plans  are  still  pending 
in  the  Budget  Bureau  and,  even  though 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  law,  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  not  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  and  approve  the.se  new- 
watershed  projects.  This  new  policy  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  threatens  to  endan- 
ger one  of  the  most  effective  programs 
for  soil  and  water  con.servation. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  has  held  up  these  watershed 
projects  because  of  a  contention  that  the 
provision  for  congressional  review  and 
approval  of  Individual  projects  is  an  un- 
constitutional Infringement  on  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch.  VeiT 
frankly.  I  do  not  think  this  matter  in- 
volves any  great  constitutional  crisis. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  water- 
shed program  has  operated  under  the 
provision  for  congressional  review  and 
approval  of  Individual  projects  for  a 
dozen  years.  During  this  time,  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees have  approved  293  projects,  and  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees have  approved  153.  In  other 
words,  446  watershed  projects  have  been 
approved  under  the  present  provisions 
of  the  law.  and  there  have  been  no  pre- 
vious complaints  that  this  law  violated 
the  Constitution.  Only  last  year  the 
Congress,  with  the  approval  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  amended  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  so 
as  to  permit  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
provide  assistance  to  watersheds  with 
structures  of  up  to  12,500  acre-feet  flood 
detention  capacity.  Nothing  was  said 
at  that  time  about  the  po.ssible  uncon- 
stitutionality of  review  and  approval  of 
these  projects  by  congressional  commit- 
tees. In  fact,  it  was  not  until  late  May 
of  this  year  that  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice ofiBclals  first  learned  of  the  Budget 
Bureau's  objections  to  this  procedure. 


If  the  Budget  Bureau's  new  policy  is 
not  reversed,  and  If  the  new  watershed 
work  plans  arc  not  sent  to  the  Congress 
for  review  and  approval,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  the  local  ofiQcials  who 
have  spent  years  preparing  detailed  plans 
for  these  projects.  Among  the  projects 
now  being  held  up  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
is  the  Tiiree  Mile  Creek  Watershed, 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Union 
County  area  in  Iowa.  This  project  was 
oflacially  proposed  in  1958  and  it  has 
been  in  the  planning  stage  since  January 
1961.  more  than  5  years  ago.  After  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  local  sponsors,  plants  for  the  Tiiree 
Mile  Creek  project  were  sent  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  on  April  25,  1966.  This 
project,  which  I  have  been  following 
closely  for  more  than  a  year,  would  pro- 
vide valuable  soil  conservation,  flood 
control  and  recreation  benefits  to  the 
Union  County  area.  In  addition,  it  would 
offer  a  source  of  municipal  water  supply 
to  the  town  of  Afton,  which  has  been 
hampered  by  acute  water  shortages  in 
the  past.  And,  in  the  long  run,  the  Three 
Mile  Creek  Watershed  would  provide  the 
basis  for  future  economic  growth  in  the 
area.  I  feel  it  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if  this  project,  as  well  as  the  others 
pending  with  the  Budget  Bureau,  were 
delayed  by  a  dispute  over  absti-act  legal- 
ities. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  watershed  program  is  far  too 
valuable  to  be  endangered  by  arguments 
over  the  alleged  unconstitutionality  of  a 
law  which  has  been  in  operation  with- 
out previous  objections  for  a  dozen  years. 
Any  question  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  provision  for  congressional  ap- 
proval of  projects  can  be  resolved  at  a 
later  date,  when  the  Congress  has  the 
time  to  consider  the  matter  with  care. 
In  any  event,  if  there  is  anything  certain 
about  this  dispute,  it  is  that  nothing  in 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  authorizes  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau to  deliberately  hold  up  projects 
which  merit  approval.  I  therefore  think 
the  Budget  Bureau  should  reverse  its 
policy  of  holdiiig  up  watershed  work 
plans  and  allow  this  program  to  move 
forward,  as  It  has  in  the  past,  under  the 
procedures  establLslied  by  law. 


Salute  to  Our  Two-Party  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ROBERT  WATKINS 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mr,  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following : 

SALt-TE     TO     OUK    TWO-PARTT     SYSTEM 

(An  address  by  the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
PoRD  before  the  American  Heritage  Foun- 
diUion's  Northeastern  Regional  Vote  Work- 
shop, Philadelphia,  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  July  11.  1966) 

When  those  who  are  deep  In  the  political 
battle — like  Mr.  Bailey  and  me— are  invited 


to  give  non-partisan  talks,  we  are  forced  to 
make  some  major  readjustments  in  the  con- 
tent of  our  remarks. 

Mr.  Bailey  and  I  have  to  make  such  re- 
adjustments not  only  because  of  the  nature 
of  this  audience  but  also  because  of  the  place 
selected  for  this  conference.  We  are  meet- 
ing In  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  We 
sliouldn't  forget  that  this  evening. 

Among  other  things,  we  have  to  WTlte  a 
new  speech.  That  basic  talk  for  partisan 
gatherings  which  we  give  over  and  over  again 
has  to  be  scrapped.  BK-en  the  Jokes  have  to 
go  because  partisan  political  humor  Just 
doesn't  seem  funny  to  those  outside  the 
ranks  of  party  faithful. 

Tonight  we  salute  the  two-party  system, 
the  political  system  that  our  Nation  has  had 
almost  from  its  beginnings.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  what  Is  temporarily  the  minor- 
ity party,  I  want  to  thank  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation  for  the  valuable  work 
which  It  has  done  for  many  years  to  give 
life  and  meaning  to  that  system.  I  con- 
grattilate  the  Foundation  on  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  these  Regional  Vote  Workshops,  and 
I  wish  you  success  In  your  1966  Nonpartisan 
Register  and  Vote  Campaign. 

The  work  that  the  Foundation  is  doing 
looks  to  nurturing  In  the  hearts  of  all  citizens 
the  Ideals  of  democratic  government.  Unless 
these  Ideals  flourish  there,  no  constitution, 
no  law.  certainly  no  political  party  or  its 
leadership  can  maintain  the  health  of  our 
political  system. 

In  1960  the  Democrats  alleged  a  "missile 
gap.  '  Republicans  from  General  Eisenhower 
on  down  denied  the  charge.  In  1966  the  Re- 
publicans contend  there  is  a  White  House 
"credibility  gap."  John  Bailey  will  protest 
vehemently.  But  both  of  us  will  likely  agree 
there  is  a  "commitment  gap"  on  the  part  of 
too  many  Americans.  What  we  need  Is  a 
commitment  to  broad,  staunch,  and  con- 
structive support  for  the  two-party  system. 

Several  centuries  ago,  the  Italian  poet 
Dante  put  It  this  way:  "The  hottest  places 
in  hell  are  reserved  for  those  who,  in  a  period 
of  moral  crisis,  maintain  their  neutrality. " 
My  plea  Is  that  all  Americans  discard  political 
neutrality  axid  enlist  In  the  battle  to  preserve 
the  two-party  system. 

What  Is  called  for,  I  sincerel/  believe.  Is  a 
decision  by  more  and  more  Americans  to 
renounce  political  neutrality  during  elections 
and  to  bring  their  entire  individual  effort  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  candidates  who  meet  their 
rigid  specifications  of  honor  and  outlook. 

As  individuals,  you  have  the  responsibility 
and  duty  to  become  actively  engaged  In  par- 
tisan politics.  I  am  not  here  as  a  recruiter 
for  the  Republican  Party  although  I  will  be 
glad  to  take  applications  at  the  door.  What 
I  am  saying  Is  that  you  cannot,  as  individ- 
uals, expect  to  achieve  concrete  political  re- 
sults if  you  are  unwilling  to  Join  and  work 
for  the  party  of  your  choice.  It  is  only  with- 
in a  party  that  you  can  help  to  determine 
party  policy,  help  select  candidates  for  party 
nomination  and  work  for  t.helr  eventual  elec- 
tion. It  is  only  within  a  political  party  that 
you  can  till  and  fertilize  the  soil  which  will 
produce  the  kind  of  legislators  who  will,  for 
example,  get  some  of  our  basic  problems. 
state  and  national,  out  of  petty  politics. 
Many  like  myself  in  the  political  arena  are 
disappointed  that  more  of  our  highly  mo- 
tivated citizens  are  not  working  as  actively 
as  they  should  be  In  a  political  party. 

What  the  Foundation  Is  aiming  at  Is  the 
broadest  type  of  citizen  participation  In  the 
political  process.  It  is  a  goal  that  deserves 
the  unstinting  support  of  both  great  Ameri- 
can political  parties. 

The  political  party  Is  the  agency,  and  really 
the  only  agency,  through  which  citizens  can 
fully  and  effectively  participate  in  the  polit- 
ical process. 

Wticre  there  is  freedom,  there  will  be  more 
than  a  single  political  party,  for  free  men 
will  not  all  think  alike. 
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It  may  seem  strange  that  the  founding 
fathers  viewed  the  growth  of  parties  with 
alarm.  They  made  no  provision  for  them  In 
the  Constitution.  George  Washington  warned 
his  countrymen  against  them  In  hla  Fare- 
well Address.  Our  forefathers'  apprehension 
wa.s  not  without  reason.  Political  wars  In 
the  England  of  their  time  were  characterized 
by  bitter  party  strife  and  divisive  partisan- 
ship. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  started  our 
two-party  system.  You  might  say  that  as 
vice-president  he  was  the  first  minority 
leader  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Jeffpr.son  thereby  added  to  the  constltu- 
tionul  checks  and  balances  another  safe- 
guard In  our  experiment  In  democratic  gov- 
ernment. It  has  saved  the  nation  from  the 
oppression  which  so  often  characterizes  those 
countries  where  a  single  political  party 
dominates  every  aspect  of  political  life  and, 
unchecked,  stifles  all  dissent.  And  It  has 
siived  the  nation  from  the  ai^archy  and  chaos 
which  so  often  cliaractenzes  those  countries 
where  every  conceivable  faction  organizes 
Itself  into  an  Independent  political  party. 

Ellhu  Root  called  the  two-party  system  a 
sign  of  p<jlilic:u  maturity.  The  two-party 
system  giiarainees  a  wide  iippeal  to  the  tlec- 
torat^  and  it  increases  tlie  chances  for  co- 
herence and  stability  in  government.  It 
avoids  the  irrespunslbllity  of  factional  sm 
which,  at  best,  operates  to  alli.w  popular  ccm- 
trol  in  a  one-party  state.  More  import:int 
than  these  theoretical  considerations  is  ihe 
fact  that  the  two-party  system,  in  the  con- 
text of  America,  her  institutions  and  tradi- 
tions, has  met  the  test  of  history.  It  works. 
It  18  an  Important  part  of  that  complex  set 
of  balances  and  meclianlsms  that  have  made 
the  American  e.xperlment  In  democratic  gov- 
ernment t!ie  world's  greatest  success  story. 

Under  Jefferson's  innovation,  America  has 
prospered,  maintaining  always  her  commit- 
ment to  both  majority  rule  and  freedom  of 
dissent.  Many  countries,  particularly  in 
Latin  America,  have  copied  our  Constitution. 
And  in  many  cases  they  have  met  with  re- 
peated failure.  One  of  the  keys  to  under- 
standing why  Is  their  Inability  to  develop  a 
two-party  system. 

A  goal  of  this  Northea.ttern  Regional  Vote 
Workshop  is  to  consider  ways  to  sharpen  the 
cutting  edges  of  uur  two-party  system.  The 
problem  was  never  stated  better  than  It  was 
some  forty  years  ago  by  the  prominent  Brlt- 
iBh  writer.  Mr  J  A  Spender  rhe  probii'm. 
he  said.  "Is  to  convince  our  fellow  country- 
men that  to  have  political  convictions,  to 
Join  a  party,  to  work  for  it,  and  to  support 
It  out  of  their  purses,  so  far  as  means  allow, 
are  among  dutle.s  of  all  citizens,  and  cannot 
be  neglected  without  serious  harm  to  the 
country"  This  is  one  of  the  great  unsolved 
problems  of  democracy.  Until  we  solve  it. 
our  two-partv  system  and  the  very  quality  of 
our  government  will  be  defective. 

The  Indices  of  citizen  involvement  In  pol- 
itics do  not  tell  an  encouraging  story  In  the 
United  States  The  percentage  of  citizens 
Of  voting  age  who  have  voted  In  recent  pres- 
idential elections  has  hovered  about  the 
level  of  60  per  cent.  In  off-year  Congres- 
sional elections,  it  has  been  running  be- 
tween 45  and  49  per  cent  In  local  electlDna 
a  turnout  of  30  to  40  per  cent  is  common. 
These  levels  of  voter  participation  do  not 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  advanced 
nntl'ins  with  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment In   other  parts  of  the  world. 

With  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  potential 
electorate  actually  voting,  how  many  less 
ever  actively  work  for  a  political  party  or 
for  candidates  for  office?  And  of  those  v/ho 
work — performing  the  important  role  of  in- 
forming their  fellow  citizens — how  many  ess 
ever  make  a  financial  contribution?  The 
number  gets  smaller  and  smaller,  and  di- 
minishing with  it  Is  the  elTectlvenesa  of  aur 
two-party  system. 


Particularly  Ew;ute  la  the  need  for  &n  ade- 
quate financial  foundation,  one  consistent 
with  democratic  principles.  Herbert  Alex- 
ander, Staff  Director  of  President  Kennedy"! 
Commission  on  Campaign  Costs,  has  put  the 
costs  of  1964  campaigns  at  200  million  dol- 
lars. Such  expenditures  are  not  unjustifiably 
large  In  campaigns  directed  toward  a  po- 
tential electorate  of  more  than  100  million 
who  are  asked  to  vote  for  at  least  200.000 
offices  of  some  significance. 

Only  alxjut  10  per  cent  of  adult  Americans 
ever  contribute  to  election  campaigns  This 
figure  Is  significantly  higher  than  it  was  fifty 
or  even  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  it  Is  still 
far  too  low.  It  is  not  healthy  for  the  costs 
of  democracy  to  be  met  by  so  few  The  day 
wlien  political  parties  can  sit  back  and  de- 
pend on  large  contributors  must  end  Our 
election  costs  must  be  covered  without 
Jeopardizing  our  public  morals.  Our  goal 
should  be  securing  ever  more  contributors  to 
our  p<5lltlcal  parties  on  a  regular  year-round 
basis  The  wider  the  base  of  party  funds, 
the  less  suspicion  there  can  be  of  improper 
influence  There  is  a  Job  to  be  done  Recent 
data  from  the  University  of  Michigan  Survey 
Research  Center  shows  that  less  than  half 
of  tliose  Interviewed  had  ever  heard  of  efforts 
to  raise  money  for  campaign  expenses. 
Eighty-five  had  never  been  asked  to  con- 
tribute Only  one  out  of  fifty  had  ever  par- 
ticipated In  a  campaign  fund-raising  drive. 
When  asked  if  they  would  contribute  If  ap- 
[iroached,  a  fourth  .said  yes.  while  58  per  cent 
r(>plied   no. 

Our  failure  here  Is  deplorable — and  even 
more  so  because  we  raise  annually  through- 
out the  country  large  sums  for  welfare  and 
other  community  needs.  Is  the  well-being  of 
our  p<ilitl'\'il  system  any  less  important  ■> 
With  hard  work  and  organization,  and  with 
the  help  of  groups  like  the  American  Heri- 
tage Foundation,  our  political  parties  can 
meet  this  test  My  own  party  hfis  made 
strides  in  this  direction.  Since  1963  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  operating  budget  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  has 
been  met  by  annual  ten-dollar  su.staiiilng 
memberships.  In  1964.  through  the  exten- 
sive use  of  direct  mall  and  television  appeals, 
72  per  cent  of  the  contributions  for  the 
Republican  presidential  campaign  came  in 
sums  less  than  500  dollars  Only  30  per  cent 
of  the  contributions  to  the  Democrats  came 
In  these  smaller  sums  But  establishing  the 
measuring  rod  at  500  dollars  Is  still  setting  It 
awfully  high.  There  is  much  more  that  both 
parties  can  do  and  mvist  do  to  Interest  the 
individual  citizen  of  limited  means  in  in- 
vesting In  our  political  process.  Until  we 
do^until  the  costs  of  democracy  are  appor- 
tioned democratically — our  two-party  sys- 
tem will  not  be  doing  the  best  Job  It  can. 

In  tlie  field  of  legislation  there  Is  also 
much  that  can  be  done  Efforts  here  are 
generally  aimed  at  restraining  abuses  In  rais- 
ing and  spending  campaign  funds 

I  suggest  that  It  Is  time  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  adequate  financing  of  parties  and 
candidates  through  ma.'is  contributions  of 
small  amounts  The  present  methods  of 
fund-raising  too  often  shut  out  of  elective 
office  men  and  women  who  lack  substantial 
personal  funds  or  lack  jjcrsonal  access  to 
great  wealth. 

There  are  other  steps  that  can  be  taken  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  campaign  costs— no- 
tably modifying  the  restrictions  of  Section 
315  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act--tho 
equal  time  provision  which  operates  to  pre- 
vent television  and  radio  stations  from  pro- 
viding free  time  to  candidates  for  office. 

Those  who  discuss  the  Inadequate  par- 
ticipation of  citizens  In  the  political  process 
generally  center  their  fire  on  the  citizen.  He 
Is  denounced  by  critics  as  apathetic,  unin- 
formed, and  uninterested. 

I  feel  that  the  Indictment  must  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  politicians  and  perhaps 
others  in  our  society      If  the  citizen  Is  un- 


interested. Is  this  lack  of  Interest  due  to 
some  degree  to  the  failure  of  politicians  to 
offer  something  that  will  arouse  his  Inter- 
est? If  he  Is  uninformed,  is  It  because  much 
political  oratory  Is  not  really  Informative'' 
Some  will  contend — perhaps  It's  an  alibi- 
that  they  Just  can't  get  the  facts  from  any 
source 

There  Is  need  for  drastic  reform  of  cam- 
paign procedures  that  go  back  to  the  horse- 
and-buggy  era.  Something  in  this  direction 
is  being  done  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee  On  the  suggestion  of  President 
Elsenhower.  Cliairman  BIl-ss  has  a  commis- 
sion at  work  studying  the  quadrennial  n.'- 
tlonal  convention  with  a  view  to  stream- 
lining this  venerable  but  soporific  institu- 
tion. 

Tills  is  a  start,  but  much  more  is  needed 
if  campaigns  .ire  better  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  spreading  Information  and  capturing  pub- 
lic interest   .   .  . 

In  1968  I  hope  that  televised  debates  be- 
tween presidential  candidates,  so  successtn; 
in  attracting  public  interest  in  the  l«6ii 
campaign,  will  be  conducted  again.  I  see 
little  merit  In  the  argument  that  any  In- 
cumbent president  should  not  engage  in  ui  - 
bale  With  his  opponent  I  believe  President 
Kennedy  wnuid  have  debated  his  Republic,!-, 
challenger  in  1964  had  he  lived  to  run  for 
reelection — and  the  voters  would  have  been 
the  beneficiaries 

If.  however,  the  candidates  themselves  arc 
unw'lling  to  engage  in  debate,  tliey  could 
designate  spokesmen  to  participate  in  Joint 
televised   appearances  on   their   behalf 

Debate  between  the  parties  should  be  prac- 
ticed lar  more  widely  than  it  i.s  at  present 
Al<ho\igh  I  attach  special  importance  to  de- 
bate in  presidential  campaigns,  (iiere  should 
be  r.  riiinluE  debate  between  party  spokei- 
men  .-.t  all  political  levels  at  all  times.  Thcrf 
are  r.lways  Important  issues.  Tliere  are  al- 
w.iys  differences  of  opinion  on  .«ome  of  them 
The  parties  would  be  strengthened,  the  pub- 
lic would  be  better  Informed,  and  policy  de- 
cisions would  be  made  more  wisely  If  we 
argued  out  things  before  the  public 

To  talk  of  the  two-party  system  Is  to  invite 
attention  to  the  woes  of  the  minority  parly 
I  shall  refrain  from  Inflicting  on  you  anv 
long  list  of  complaints,  but  I  do  want  t  ■ 
express  one  fear  which.  If  Justified,  should 
be   of   concern    to   all    regardless   of   party 

It  Is  not  easy  for  the  minority  to  malce 
Its  voice  heard.  In  this  age  of  ma.'^s  coni- 
munic.itlon.  the  Office  of  the  President  domi- 
nates the  American  political  scene  The  eyes 
of  the  nation  and  the  world  are  fixed  upon 
it.  And  rightly  so.  Its  power  Is  awesome.  <'us 
Is  the  responsibility  which  confronts  the  man 
who  pos.sesses  It  It  Is  fxjwer  to  do  enormous 
gr>od.  But  the  great  power  to  do  good  is.  a" 
its  rT)ot.  simply  great  power.  Free  men  must 
be  able  to  check  it  and  challenge  It,  lest  It 
consume  them. 

If  free  men  cannot  check  and  challenge  it, 
then  we  do  have  one-party  rule.  If  it  lo 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  tlietn  to  do 
so,  then  we  have  begun  a  Journey  down  a 
dangerous  road. 

We  seek  In  our  political  life  the  attainment 
of  Justice  and  the  containment  of  power 
The  two-p>arty  system  plays  a  vital  role  in 
the  struggle  to  achieve  these  goals.  By  pro- 
viding debate  and  discus.slon  it  helps  u.s 
travel  a  much  surer  cour.se  toward  justice  Kr 
all  our  citizens. 

The  minority  must  be  able  to  get  Its  views 
out  to  tile  people.  I  hope  that  the  rnlnorltv 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  first  delivered 
this  year,  will  become  a  permanent  Institu- 
tion given  time  and  prominence  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  President. 

Although  I  speak  tonight  for  the  minority. 
the  Republicans.  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
In  the  minority  can  or  should  sit  back  and 
bloe  their  time.  There  are  some,  a  very 
few  fortunately,  who  argue  that  the  minority 
should  await  a  national  disaster  at  home  tr 


abroad  and  then  move  In,  pick  up  the  pieces 
and  build  from  the  shambles.  This  I  con- 
tend is  neither  the  tradition  nor  the  heritage 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  1960's.  This 
was  not  the  role  of  the  Republican  Party 
under  Lincoln  or  Eisenhower.  It  was  not  the 
role  of  the  Democrats  in  their  dark  days  in 
t!;e  minority  in  the  1920's.  We  must  by  the 
cninpetence'of  our  candidates,  by  the  record 
of  legislators  and  administrators  and  by  the 
plulosophy  that  we  espouse  earn  the  respect 
oi  our  lellow  citizens. 

My  suggestions  only  touch  the  surface.  In 
the  final  analysis  the  future  of  our  two- 
party  system  depends  on  the  courage  and 
conviction  of  nil  Americans — of  whatever 
p.ilitical  stripe — and  their  commitment  to  the 
values  of  majority  rule  and  freedom  of  dis- 
sent. 

These  values  are  tlie  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. Tliey  are  values  that  will  be  preserved 
only  through  strengthening  the  two-party 
system. 


'South  Louisiana  Hayride,"  With  Its  Deep 
South  Western  Music  of  Ponchatoula, 
La.,  Threatens  To  Outdo  Nashville, 
Tenn.— Home  of  "Grand  Old  Opry"— 
It  Hai  Many  Rabid  Fans,  Famous 
Stars,  and  Abounds  With  Colorful  En- 
tertainment Every  Saturday  Night 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOtJISIANA 

IN  THE  H0U.-;E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  used 
lo  be  that  you  would  have  to  go  to  Nash- 
ville, Temi..  Oil  a  Satuiday  night  to  sec 
and  hear  good  old  country  western  music 
played  by  fainou.';  artists  who  come  from 
far  and  wide  to  join  together  each  week 
for  the  famous  "Grand  Ole  Opry"  show. 

But  this  Tcnnes.sce  monopoly  is  about 
to  bo  challenged  by  one  of  the  best  west- 
ern Saturday  night  performances  in  the 
Deep  South,  and  people  come  from  miles 
aiound,  from  anywhere  and  almost 
everywhere  to  see  Ponchatoula's  pi'ide 
and  joy.  the  "South  Louisiana  Hayride." 

Unlike  the  famous  stage  show- 
namely.  "Louisiana  Hayride,"  which 
many  years  aeo  wa.s  a  Broadway  hit, 
starring  Carol  Bruce  and  other  celebri- 
ties, "South  Loui.siana  Hayride"  could 
almost  be  considei-ed  a  distant  cousin  of 
a  stace  show  musical  comedy  which  ran 
for  years  on  Broadway  and  across  the 
Nation.  "South  Louisiana  Hayride"  Is 
not  a  nightly  production  of  the  same 
show,  but  a  brandnew  one.  every  Satur- 
day night,  that  packs  ihcm  in  with  stand- 
ing room  only,  to  bring  fame  aiid  wide- 
.spread  publicity  to  the  colorful  little  city 
of  Ponchatoula  with  its  famous  and  even 
fabulous  western  music. 

Ponchatoula  used  to  boast  it  was  the 
"Cypress  Capital  of  the  'World"  with  two 
t:iant  cypress  sawmills,  one  owned  by  the 
husband  of  a  famous  yesteryear  movie 
star.  Marguerite  Clark,  which  have  long 
Nince  disappeared.  But.  today  some  peo- 
ple call  it  the  "Little  Athletic  Capital  of 
ihe  United  States,"  with  championship 
Ameiican  Legion  ba-seball  teams  and 
tournaments  and  championship  semipro 


baseball  teams.  And  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  you  can  always  get  a  big  dish  of  the 
finest  strawberries  in  the  whole  wide 
world. 

When  famous  western  music  stars  ar- 
rive in  Ponchatoula  for  this  8  o'clock 
hayride  every  Saturday  night,  things 
really  begin  to  happen.  Mothers  and 
fathers,  som  and  daughters,  come  from 
every  direction,  both  near  and  far,  and 
come  early  to  try  to  get  a  seat. 

This  hayride  w^estern  show  happened, 
almost  by  coincidence,  because  Stanley 
Cowen  wondered  why  our  people  of  this 
area  could  not  have  a  fine,  clean  show 
each  week  to  entertain  tliem  after  a  week 
of  hard  work.  His  father,  M.  A.  Cowen, 
afifcctionately  known  as  "Dunk,"  said: 

Son,  you  are  right — if  you  do  it  right  with 
good  western  music  and  fix  It  so  that  any 
man  would  be  as  glad  to  see  his  daughter 
there,  as  In  a  church,  you  cannot  miss,  and 
I  will  back  you  all  the  way. 

That  is  just  what  happened  and  even 
those  few  critics  who  said  it  might  last 
6  months  have  joined  in  applauding  all 
tire  fame  that  the  "South  Louisiana  Hay- 
ride" has  been  bringing  to  this  counti-y- 
side  ever  since  it  started  in  February  of 
1964. 

■V^'oiking  with  Stanley  Cowen  was  a 
western  music  stalwart  named  Lloyd 
"Hank"  Jones,  who  not  only  has  a  thriv- 
ing insurance  business,  but  carries  on  a 
little  pontics  along  the  way,  holding  an 
important  elected  office  as  police  jury- 
man for  the  seventh  ward  of  Tangipahoa 
Parish. 

Every  Saturday  night,  at  about  8 
o'clock  as  the  crowds  pull  in,  those  who 
cannot  get  a  prize  seat  just  .'^tay  home 
and  turn  on  the  popular  radio  station. 
WPPR,  that  has  a  listening  audience  of 
well  over  100.000  folks,  and  with  the  tal- 
ented aid  of  "Rube"  Rogers,  known  far 
and  wide  as  the  original  "Country  Boy," 
Tcrrel  McCrory  and  George  Holly,  all  of 
the  neighboring  city  of  Hammond,  the 
show^  is  brought  by  this  radio  station,  to 
all  the  armchair  fans  who  sit  at  home 
listening  to  Rube  opening  up: 

Get  comfortable.  Just  take  off  your  shoes, 
you'll  feel  better,  get  the  coffee  poured 
around  'cause  here  comes  the  show  you  have 
been  waiting  for. 

And  with  big  time  flare  on  comes  one 
of  the  most  unusual  and  entertaining 
western  shows  to  the  delight  of  thou- 
sands who  lake  their  hillbilly  and  west- 
ern music  so  seriously.  Many  will  drive 
miles  to  hear  their  favorite  stars. 

RCA  Victor  tlioupht  -so  much  of  this 
Ponchatoula  Hayride  talent  that  they 
sent  in  to  Ponchatoula  over  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  recording  equipment  to 
make  the  Porter  'Wagoner  album,  en- 
titled "Porter  'Wagoner  on  the  Road," 
with  other  favorite  stars  Norma  Jean 
and  "Speck"  Rhodes  participating.  Few, 
if  any  western  music  stars  enjoy  the  pop- 
ulai'lty  of  Porter  'Wagoner.  This  vei-y 
album  made  at  the  Ponchatoula  Hayride 
is  near  top  .sixit  in  the  Nation's  ratings 
of  like  albums.  With  Porter  Wagoner 
and  other  stars,  this  show  has  attained 
worldwide  publicity,  while  the  loyal  folks 
of  Ponchatoula.  with  a  twinkle  in  their 
eye,  will  usually  say  "whether  it's  westei'n 
music  with  Porter  Wagoner  at  our  'South 
Louisiana  Hayride'   or  a   championship 


American  Legion  baseball  team,  or  a 
championship  high  school  football  team, 
Ponchatoula  always  brings  home  the 
"bacon.'  " 

And  on  any  Saturday  night,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  people  from  as  far 
aw  ay  as  Florida  or  California  or  even  see 
Louisiana's  most  successful  and  popular 
Gov  John  J.  McKeithen  with  his  family 
sitting  right  there  in  the  front  row.  or  a 
U.S.  Congressman,  or  a  visiting  U.S. 
Senator — they  all  come,  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  2,000  or  3,000  at  a  lime  to 
see  their  favorite,  the  "family  fun  show," 
with  folks  of  all  ages  from  2  to  92.  Some 
doubted  it  all  could  happen,  but  thanks 
to  Stanley  Cowen,  his  line  father, 
"Dunk."  Hank  Jones.  Country  Boy  Rube 
Rogers,  George  Holly  and  others,  it  did 
happen.  And  the  only  thing  that  wor- 
ries the  people  of  Ponchatoula  is  that 
many  might  start  calling  their  show,  the 
"little  grand  ole  opry  "  of  the  Deep  South 
and  that  would  be  terrible,  because  they, 
are  so  proud,  that  they  never  want  to 
change  the  name  of  the  "Sotlth  Louisiana 
Hayride"  which  they  love  so  dearly. 


Congressman     Horton     Commends     Con- 
stituents'  Help  for  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NIW     TOP.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  certain  of  my  constituents 
who  are  presently  in  Vietnam  and  to 
indicate  the  pride  I  feel  for  what  they 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  support 
of  our  men  and  mission  there. 

Among  the  items  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  are  a  series 
of  articles  WTitten  by  Mr.  Ross  Boyle, 
former  president  of  the  Rochester  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  who  resigned  in 
FebruaiT  to  go  to  South  Vietnam  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  These  articles  pub- 
lished by  the  Rochester.  N.Y.,  Times- 
Union  demonstrate  clearly  the  service 
which  Mr.  Boyle  has  accompUshed  in 
informing  the  people  of  Rochester  of  the 
present  situation  in  'Vietnam  as  well  as 
the  contribution  that  his  activities  have 
made  in  bettering  the  economic  and  so- 
cial conditions  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

In  support  of  Mr.  Boyle's  work,  the 
Jaycees  of  Rochester  have  recorded  a 
series  of  comments  from  people  in  cur 
community  and  sent  this  tape  to  him. 
Mr  Boyle  is  playing  this  tape  in  varioas 
places  as  another  example  of  the  feehngs 
his  fellow  Americans  have  for  South 
Vietnam.  I  was  pleased  to  record  my 
comments  for  this  purpose  and  would 
like  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues, 
as  well: 

To  Ross  Boyle,  past  President  of  the 
Rochester  Jaycees  and  now  currently  serv- 
ing With  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment in  Viet  Nam.  I  wish  to  »hank  you 
for  Informing  Rochesterlans  of  conditions  in 
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Viet  Nam  by  your  artlclcn  whlcVi  have  ap- 
peared In  our  lo<-al  iiewspsipers.  I  hope  you 
will  play  this  tape  In  many  places  In  Viet 
Nam  so  that  Rochesterlans  and  other  service- 
men will  know  of  vour  country's  gratitude  for 
the  important  mission  you  are  performing. 
As  a  member  of  the  United  State*  Congress. 
I  can  a.i6ure  you  that  we  In  Washington  are 
very  much  aware  that  full  freedom  for  South 
Viet  Nani  means  ecoiionnc  self-sufficiency  as 
well  as  military  security  In  both  of  these 
areas,  I  am  plecl^e<i  to  doing  all  in  my  power 
to  Insure  the  provision  of  whatever  assist- 
ance is  required  for  success  I  join  your  fel- 
low Americans  in  saluting  you  for  helping  U> 
carry  around  the  world  our  philosophy  of 
freedom  Clearly  our  goal  In  Viet  Nam  is 
freedom  freedom  for  ttic  Individual,  free- 
dom in  government,  and  freedom  of  a  na- 
tion's future 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission,  I  would 
like  to  have  irLserted  here  in  the  Record 
one  of  Mr.  Boyle's  early  columns.  I  think 
it  demonstrates  very  clearly  the  insight  of 
Mr  Boyle  into  the  situation  in  Vietnt.ni 
and  our  effort  there.  Also  I  think  it 
demonstrates  that  the  people  of  Roch.^s- 
ter  are  beint;  given  an  excellent  persp-n:- 
tivc  with  which  to  view  conditions  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Tlie  coltunn  follows; 

ViFTNAME-SE  Sf:u--help  "Well  Planntd" 
(By  M    Ross  Boyle^ 

US.  Embassy .  .Saigon. — It  is.  of  course.  Im- 
possible to  be  herq.  in  Viet  N.iin  more  than 
two  or  three  days  without  developing  op  n- 
lons.  Anyone  who  is  here  a  week  autoni  it- 
Ically  is  classhied  as  an  expert  on  Viet  Nam 
and  Its  problems  However,  since  I  have  n  iw 
been  here  a  month.  I  ani  beginning  to  real  ze 
how  une.Kpert  my  ideas  on  how  to  win  the 
war  and  the  peace  are  But  there  Is  one  lus- 
pect  of  our  U.S.  mvolvemeiit  here  which  I 
would  like  to  empliasize. 

The  war  in  Viet  Nam  l.s  in  the  heiulliuos 
every  day-  number  of  military  action.s  num- 
ber dead,  wounded,  captured,  number  of  mls- 
sion.-i  fiown  Now.  following  the  Homjliilu 
Conference,  oven  the  striiggle  for  improving 
the  lot  of  the  Vietnamese  people  is  getting 
some  coverage  becaii.se  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Ekiucation.  and  Welfare  Gardner  have  both 
come  to  review  the  situation  with  large 
parties  of  experts  and  have  made  many 
recommendations  on  returning  to  the  US. 

The  day-to-day  Job  that  is  being  done  and 
ha.'i  been  done  for  the  la.st  10  years  and  more 
by  the  men  and  wonien  of  the  United  States 
Agency  for  Internationai  Development 
(USAIDl  here  in  Viet  Nam  is  generally  ig- 
nored. These  Americans,  now  numbering 
more  than  800.  along  with  several  hundred 
a.sslstants  from  other  aren.^  of  the  Far  Fast 
anri  over  1  000  Vietnamese  work,  quietly  but 
effectively  with  the  government  of  Viet  Nam 
to  provide  the  people  with  improved  educa- 
tion, better  living  facilities,  adequate  food, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  a  democratic 
way  of  life 


Contrary  to  popular  opinion  In  the  US  . 
tills  task  u  not  accompiislied  by  merciy  giv- 
ing away  American  dollars  and  commodities 
Dedicated  men  work  long  hours,  seven  days  a 
week  planning  a  well  balanced  program  de- 
signed to  lielp  the  people  help  themselves 

Some  of  the  most  successful  programs  run 
here  are  self-help  projects  in  which  the  US 
provides  a  hamlet  with  a  few  bfigs  of  cement 
and  some  aluminum  roofing  material  and 
tlie  people  build  themselves  a  .s<'tiool.  They 
tiien  Identify  themselves  with  that  school 
and  If  the  Viet  Cong  attempt  to  destroy  It. 
they  lose  the  supp<3rt  of  even  tlie  portion  of 
the  liamlet  ptjpulation  tliat  liad  been  VC 
sympathizers 

lo  implement  projects  of  this  kind  we  have 
province  representatives  who  live  and  work 
in  every  one  of  the  4:i  provinces  of  South  Viet 
Nam.  They  art  as  advisors  to  the  Vietnamese 
province  chief,  construction  engineers,  truck 
drivers,  friend,  midwife,  and  whatever  else 
l.s  needed  to  sliow  the  people  the  gotxl  side  of 
the  American 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  two  day  trip 
during  which  I  visited  province  representa- 
ti-.es  in  Nha  Trang,  Cam  Ranh  City.  Ban  Me 
Thuot.  and  B;io  Hoc  They  were  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  which  the  people  In  their 
area;;  had  made  schools,  refugee  centers. 
orphanages  new  market  places,  agricultural 
experimental  stations,  and  many  others. 
They  were  also  concerned  about  how  much 
more  needed  to  he  done.  They  are  dedicated 
and  enthusuustic. 

If  we  are  able  t'l  achieve  any  real  la.iting 
surcess  here  in  Viet  Nam,  it  will  be  men  like 
those  m  .AID  who  will  be  responsible  because 
lliey  live  with  the  problem  every  day. 

Two  of  the  people  I  have  met  here  in  the 
mission  are  ex-Rociiesterlaiis — Bob  Klein  is 
mi.<isujn  prognim  officer,  responsible  for  plan- 
ning the  projects  to  be  implemented 
throughout  the  country  He  lived  In 
Brighton  and  worked  nt  Kodak  Park  for  six 
years  from  1958  to  1964  Ray  Gordon  Is  head 
of  the  Pood  For  Peace  operation  here.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  he  was  employed  by  the  Gan- 
nett Newspaprrs. 

Tins  Is  an  opera* :on  which  prrjbably  will 
play  as  big  a  part  ;is  the  mlllUiry  opcr.itions 
under  Gen.  Westmoreland  in  any  long  range 
succes  which  will  be  achieved  here  but  the 
.•Vmerlcan  people  he.ir  too  much  about  the 
war  effort  and  military  buildup  and  not 
enough  about  the  people-to-people  civilian 
effort  being  undertaken. 

It  will  do  us  ncj  g(x>d  to  win  battles  unless 
we  can  follow  tiiom  up  with  well  planned 
and  well  implemented  programs  of  social  re- 
form. That  is  what  only  800  American  ci- 
vilians (not  22r),000  troops)   are  undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  another  of  my  constituents, 
Peter  R.  Lieb-schtitz,  who  also  is  acting 
as  a  consullant  to  the  Agency  for  In- 
tciiiatioiial  Development.  I  haui  llie  op- 
IKirlur.ity  lo  meet  with  Mr.  Liebschutz 
on  tlie  steps  of  the  Capitol  just  before  his 
departure  for  Vietnam  earlier  this  year 
and    talked   witii    liim   about   his   forth- 


cominu  work  Recognition  also  should 
be  Riven  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Halaby.  of 
Rochester,  who  had  joined  Mr.  Boyle  and 
Mr.  Liebschutz  in  Saigon  with  AID 
Realizing  the  sacrifices  that  those  meti 
have  made  to  take  leave  of  their  re<^u- 
lar  .jobs  for  a  iicriod  of  6  to  8  montli., 
it  Ls  a  privilege  to  commend  tliem  pub- 
licly in  the  hoiX"S  that  such  actions  and 
tlieir  mi.ssion  will  "lot  be  forgotten  in  tin- 
context  of  combat 

On  March  12  I  said  in  addressing  the 
Rcx;hester  cliapter  of  tlie  American  In- 
stitute of  Baiiking; 

Economic  assistance  alone  cannot  con- 
tinue as  an  effective  diplomatic  device.  We 
need  to  encourage  popular  participation  ol 
the  people  in  tliese  foreign  lands  so  Uiut 
they  are  partners  In  the  pr  igress  of  their 
country. 

It  i.s  in  this  area  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Developrrent  performs  a 
vital  function  and  it  is  to  men  like  Boylf 
Lleb.schutz,  and  Halaby  that  credit  can 
l>e  Riven  for  the  structure  of  such  pro- 
grams as  they  exist  today  in  Vietnam 
■We  must  never  overlook  liie  fact  tha: 
private  individuals  like  these  men  aic 
working  daily  in  order  to  guarantee  thai 
a  free  South  Vietnam  will  be  able  to  sur- 
vive and  grow  In  the  years  following  -he 
cessation  of  hostilities  In  that  land. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  take  note  (  f  the 
efforts  of  the  31  students  in  the  Twelve 
Corners  School  in  Brighton.  N.Y.,  who 
liavc  sent  gifts  to  be  u.sed  in  an  orphan- 
age in  Saigon.  The  students  are  mem- 
bers of  Mis  Stisan  Da\is'  fouith  grade 
class. 

The  sclioolchildien  have  mailed  boxe.s 
of  clothing,  .soap,  toothbrushes,  tooth- 
paste, bandages,  towels,  washcloths,  and 
toys  to  Army  Capt.  Hilton  Bickncll  in 
Vietnam.  Captain  Bickncll  in  tunt  dis- 
tributed the  items  to  the  children  of  one 
of  Saigon's  orphanages. 

The  idea  originated  with  9-year-old 
Lauren  Crawford,  who  was  acquainted 
witii  Captain  Bickncll's  family.  Lauren 
interested  her  fouith  grade  classmati 
in  the  idea,  and  through  their  combined 
efforts  immea.surable  good  \v:ls  accom- 
plished in  Vietnam. 

I  salute  these  children  and  their  eld- 
ers who  through  their  own  abilities  and 
initiative  have  done  so  much  to  help  th'' 
Vietnamese  people.  I  urge  my  colleague., 
and  all  who  might  take  note  of  tin.. 
speech  to  explore  similar  avenues  of  as- 
.sistancc  lo  Vietnam.  I  firmly  believe 
that  tiie  road  to  peace  and  prosperity  in 
Vietnam  will  be  jiaved  with  tlie  contribu- 
tions made  by  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese working   together  today. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
Rev    Benedetto  Pa.scale,  minister.  Sil- 
ver Lake  Baptist  Church,  Belleville,  N.J  , 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Cause  mc  to  know  the  uay  wherein  I 
should  walk  ~P?.i\\m  143;  8 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  invoke  Thy  name 
at  the  opening  of  tliis  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of   our   Nation.     We   ask    for 


Thy  divine  wisdom  and  guidance  in  all 
their  deliberations.  Give  tliem  vision 
and  inspiration  to  see  the  end  from  the 
beginning.  Endow  them  with  patriotic 
motives  and  unselfish  service,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  day  they  may  hear  Thy  divine 
voice  saying  to  them  "well  done." 

In  these  pressing  times,  may  Thy  di- 
vine guidance  point  the  way  wherein  we 
should  walk.  Turn  our  reproach  into 
praise,  and  our  fear  into  faith.  Help  us 
to  measure  our  success  by  tlie  unselfisli 
service  we  render. 


We  thank  Thee.  O  Lord,  for  men  and 
women  of  deep  devotion  and  dedication 
who  have  made  this  Nation  great.  Give 
us  a  new  scn.se  of  duty,  responsibility,  and 
appreciation  that  we  may  add  greater 
luster  to  this  heritage.  In  the  name  of 
our  Lord.     Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mc.'^.sage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
/Vrrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

Hit-  10607  An  act  to  amend  the  Admin- 
istrative Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  reimbursement  of  certain  mov- 
ing expenses  of  employees,  and  to  authorize 
pavment  of  expenses  for  storage  of  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  of  employees 
assigned  to  isolated  duty  stations  within  the 
continental  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R  139  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  tc  commemorate  the  1,000th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Poland. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pas.sed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  3034  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Hi  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  Inves- 
t.c.itions  of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ment proposals; 

S  3112,  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Fii  as  to  authorize  grants  to  atr  pollution 
control  agencies  for  maintenance  of  air  pol- 
lution control  programs  In  addition  to 
present  authoritv  tor  grants  to  de\-«lop,  estab- 
lish, or  improve  such  programs;  make  the 
use  of  appropriations  under  the  act  more 
tlfxible  by  con.solidating  the  appropriation 
.uithorizatlons  under  the  act  and  deleting 
the  provision  limiting  the  total  of  grants  for 
support  of  air  pollution  control  programs  to 
JO  percent  of  the  una\  appropriation  for  any 
yc-.ir;  extend  the  duration  of  the  programs 
■luthorized  by  the  act;  and  for  other  piu- 
[v.ses;  and 

t?  3467.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Scho(.il  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  11.5,  78th  Congress,  entitled 
•  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo.sal  of 
certain  records  of  the  US  Government." 
appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son members  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  for  the 
Di.'^lKjsition  of  Executive  Papers  referred 
to  m  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  67-1. 


Armed  Forces,  and  to  maintain  parity  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  pay,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARIES 
AND  MEMORIALS  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Libraries  and  Memorials  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
be  permitted  to  sit  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


TO     AUTHORIZE     APPROPRIATIONS 
DURING    THE    FISCAL   YEAR    1967 
FOR      PROCUREMENT      OF      AIR- 
CRAFT,    MISSILES,     NAVAL     VES- 
SELS,     AND     TRACKED     COMBAT 
VEHICLES,    AND    RESEARCH,    DE- 
VELOPMENT, TEST.  AND  EVALUA- 
TION FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Tuesday.  July  12.  1966.  he 
did  on  that  day  sign  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  of  the  Senate: 

S  2950.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967  lor  procurement 
"1  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research^  de- 
velopment,    test,     and    evaluation    for.  the 


THE  PRESIDENT  MAKES  CLEAR  THE 
ROLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
THIS  GENERAnON 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman   from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  his- 
toric .speech  last  night  to  the  American 
Alumni  Council  the  President  made  clear 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  this 
generation. 

If  any  clarification  of  our  policy  was 
needed,  that  clarification  was  completely 
provided. 

The  Pi-esident  not  only  described  our 
goals  in  Vietnam,  but  he  placed  those 
goals  in  their  total  perspective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  speech  not 
only  marked  the  end  of  isolation;  it  rec- 
ognized the  scope  of  the  American  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  freedom  ihrougli- 
out  the  world.  It  clearly  declared  that 
freedom  cannot  exist  very  long  any- 
where unless  it  exists  everywhere:  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  white  man's 
peace  or  a  Western  peace  or  an  Atlantic 
peace. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  commitment,  in  order 
to  have  meaning,  must  be  total,  and 
not  partial,  global,  and  not  regional. 

The  Pacific,  as  well  a^;  the  Atlantic, 
is  a  part  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
America  is  not  just  involved  in  the  At- 
lantic community — it  is  also  involved  in 
the  Pacific  community. 

More  important.  20th-century  America 
is  a  \1tal  part  of  the  entire  world  com- 
munity. The  might  and  power  of  the 
United  States  arc  dedicated  to  one  end 
and  one  end  only — peace,  freedom,  and 
human  decency  throughout  the  world. 

If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  at>out 
America's  intentions,  surely,  the  Presi- 
dent last  night  made  clear  what  those 
intentions  are. 

We  seek  no  territory— no  advantage- 
over   any    nation   or   any    people — only 
freedom  and  decency. 
Our  resolve  is  complete. 
Our  aim  is  clear. 
Our  duty  is  certain. 
We  shall  not  fail. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  speech  is 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the  New  York  Times,  July   13.   1966] 

Address   by    President   Johnson    on    China 

Policy 

(Washington.  July  12. — Following  is  the 
text  of  President  Johnson's  speech  delivered 
by  telephone  to  the  American  Alumni  Coun- 
cil meeting  at  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
W.  Va.) 

As  a  former  schoolteacher  who  turned  to 
politics  only  to  learn  that  all  of  life  Is  a 
classroom,  I  have  a  very  special  respect  for 
th'e  work  you  do. 

My  own  career,  which  began  in  a  little 
school  In  south  Texas,  owes  a  great  deal  to 
men  and  women  like  you  who  labor  that 
others  may  learn. 

All  my  life,  I  have  taken  seriously  the  warn- 
ing that  the  world  Is  engaged  in  a  race  be- 
tween  education  and  chaos.  For  the  last 
two  and  one-half  years  I  have  lived  with  the 
daily  awareness  that  the  fate  of  mankind 
depends  on  the  outcome  of  that  race. 

I  came  here  tonight  because  you  are  com-   . 
mitted,   in   the  name  of  education,   to  help 
decide  that  contest.     It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant victory  we  can  ever  win. 

EACH     man's    OPPORTTTNrrY      ' 

We  have  set  out  in  this  country  to  improve 
the  quality  of  American  life.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  each  man's  opportunity  to  de- 
velop his  talents.  We  are  concerned  with 
his  environment — the  cities  and  farms  where 
he  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  the  water  he 
drinks.  We  seek  to  enrich  the  schools  that 
educate  him  and  to  Improve  the  govern- 
ments that  serve  him. 

We  are  at  war  against  the  poverty  that  de- 
prives him,  the  unemployment  that  degrades 
him  and  the  prejudice  that  defies  him. 

As  we  look  at  other  parts  of  the  world,  we 
see  similar  battles  being  fought  in  Asia,  in 
Africa  and  in  Latin  America.  On  every  harrd 
we  see  thirst  for  independence,  the  struggle 
for  progress  and  the  frantic  race  between 
education  and  chaos. 

In  all  these  regions  we,  too,  have  a  stake. 
Now  where  are  the  stakes  higher  than  in 
Asia.     It  is  about  Asia— and  peace  in  Asia— 
that  I  wish  to  Ulk  tonight. 
I 
Asia    Is   now    the   crucial    arena   of   man's 
striving  for  independence  and  order — and  for 
life  Itself. 

This  is  true  because  three  out  ol  every 
five  people  on  this  planet  live  in  Asia. 

This  is  true  because  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  them  exist  on  less  than  2  cents  a 
day. 

And  this  Is  true  because  Communists  in 
Asia  still  believe  in  force  to  achieve  their 
goals. 

If  enduring  peace  can  come  to  Asia,  all 
mankind  will  benefit.  But  if  peace  fails 
there,  nowhere  else  wUl  our  achlevemenw 
be  secure. 

By  peace   in  Asia,  I  do  not  mean  simply 

the  "absence  of  armed  hostilities      For  where 

men  hunger  and  hate,  there  can  be  no  peace. 

I  do  not  mean  the  peace  of  conquest.    For 

hvimiilation  can  be  the  seedbed  of  war. 

And  I  do  not  mean  simply  the  peace  of 
the  conference  table.  For  peace  is  not  writ- 
ten merely  in  the  words  of  treaties,  but  In 
the  day-by-day  works  of  builders. 

The  peace  we  seek  In  Asia  is  a  peace  of 
conciliation:  between  Communist  states  and 
their  non-Communist  neighbors:  between 
rich  nations  and  poor;  between  small  nations 
and  large;  between  men  whose  skins  are 
brown  and  black  and  yellow  and  white;  be- 
tween Hindus  and  Moslems  and  Buddhists 
and  Christians. 

It  is  a  peace  that  can  only  be  sustained 
through  the  durable  Ixinds  of  peace;  through 
International   trade;    through   the   free  flow 
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of  people  and  Ideas:  through  full  participa- 
tion by  all  nations  In  an  International  com- 
munity under  law,  and  through  a  common 
dediratlon  to  the  ^eat  tasks  of  human 
progress  and  economic  development. 

Is  such  a  peace   possible'' 

With  all  my  heart,  I  believe  It  Is.  We 
arc  not  there  yet  We  have  a  long  way  to 
journey  But  the  foundations  for  Buch  a 
peace  in  Asin  are  beitig  laid  t>xiay  as  never 
before.  They  must  be  built  on  these 
essentials: 

n 

First  is  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  our  obligations  In  Asia  ;is  a 
Pacific  power. 

You  have  heard  arguments  the  other  way. 
They  are  built  on  the  old  belief  that  "East 
is  East  and  West  Is  West  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet." 

They  claim  that  we  have  no  bu.3ines6  but 
business  Interests  in  Asia;  that  Europe,  not 
the  Far  East,  is  our  proper  "Sphere  of  in- 
terest"; that  our  conmiitnieiits  la  Asia  are 
not  worth  the  resources  they  require;  '.hat 
the  ocean  is  vast,  the  cultures  alien,  the 
languages  strange  and  the  races  different 

These  arguments  have  been  tested  and 
found  wanting. 

P-\RTNER    OR    PROBLEM 

They  do  not  stand  the  lest  of  geography: 
We  are  bounded  not  by  one  but  two  oceans — 
and  whether  by  aircraft  or  ship,  satellite  or 
missile,  the  Pacific  Is  as  crosaable  as  the 
Atlantic. 

They  do  not  stand  the  test  of  common 
sense;  The  economic  nefwork  of  this  shrink- 
ing globe  Is  too  intertwined,  the  basic  hopes 
of  men  are  too  related  ajid  the  possibility 
of  common  disaster  is  too  real  for  us  to 
Ignore  threats  t<j  peace  in  Asia. 

They  do  not  stand  the  test  of  human  con- 
cern: The  people  ■  f  .\.sln  n\atter — we  share 
with  them  a  couimou  humanity. 

And  they  do  not  stand  the  test  of  reality 
Asia  Is  no  longer  sitting  outside  the  door 
of  the  20th  centtiry  She  l.s  here,  in  the 
same  world  with  us,  to  be  either  our  partner 
or  our  problem. 

Americans  entered  this  century  believing 
that  our  security  had  no  foundation  outside 
our  own  continent.  Twice  we  mistu<ik  our 
sheltered  position  for  safety.  Twice  we  were 
wrong. 

If  we  are  wise  now.  we  will  not  repeat  our 
mistakes  of  the  past.  We  will  n  it  retreat 
from  the  obligations  of  freedom  and  security 
Ln  Asia. 

The  second  essential  for  pea -e  in  Asia  la  to 
prove  to  aggressive  nations  that  tiie  u.se  of 
force  to  ctjnquer  others  is  a  losing  gime. 

There  is  no  m  >re  difficult  task  in  a  world 
of  rtn  jlu'l.in.iry  chantje — where  the  reward.s 
of  conque.st  lempt  .imbitlous  appetites. 

As  long  as  the  leaders  of  North  'Vietnam  be- 
lieve they  can  take  over  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  by  force,  we  nui,5i  not  let  them 
succeed 

We  must  stand  across  their  path  and  say: 
"i'ou  Will  noL  prevail  Turn  from  the  use  of 
force — and  pe.ace  •a'UI  follow" 

Every  American  must  know  exactly  what  it 
IS  we  are  trymsj  to  do  ;n  Viettiam.  Our  great- 
est resource  In  tins  conflict  our  greatest 
support  for  ihe  men  who  are  fighting  there — 
Is  your  uiiderstanding.  It  is  your  willing- 
ness to  carry-  perhaps  for  a  long  time — Uie 
burden  of  confiising  and  costly  war. 

We  are  not  trying  to  wipe  out  North  Viet- 
nam. 

We  are  not  trying  to  change  their  Govern- 
ment. 

We  are  not  trying  to  establish  permanent 
b:ises  In  .South  Vietnam. 

And  we  are  not  trying  to  gain  one  Inch  of 
new  territory. 


WHT    ARK    WT   THKRE'' 

T  hen  why  are  we  there? 

Because  we  are  trying  lo  make  the  Com- 
munists of  North  Vietnam  stop  shooting  at 
their  neighbors. 

Because  we  are  trying  to  make  the'j-  ag- 
gression unprofitable 

Because  we  are  trying  to  demonstrate  that 
gtiprrllla  w;irfarp,  in.spired  by  one  nation 
against  another,  cannot  .succeed.  Once  that 
lesson  is  learned,  a  shadow  that  hangs  over 
all  of  Asia  will  begin  lo  recede. 

When  will  that  d.iv  come?  I  cannot  tell 
you;  only  the  men  in  Hanoi  can  determine 
the  answer. 

We  are  fiiJchtin:;  a  w.ir  of  determination.  It 
may  la.st  :i  long  time  But  we  must  keep  on 
until  the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam 
realize  the  price  of  aggression  is  UX)  high — 
and  either  .itrrec  I  j  a  peaceful  settlement  or 
to  end  the  fi£;hting. 

However  long  it  takes,  I  want  the  Commu- 
nists in  Hanoi  to  know  where  we  stand. 

First,  victorv  for  your  armies  is  Impossible. 
You  cannot  drive  us  from  South  Vietnam  by 
for<e  Do  not  mistake  our  tirm  suind  for 
false  optimism — :is  long  as  you  persist  in 
aggression,  we  will  resist. 

'■•*cond,  the  minute  you  realize  that  a  mili- 
tary victory  IS  out  of  the  question,  and  turn 
from  the  U3e  of  force,  you  will  find  us  ready 
u.)  rcciproc.ite.  We  w.int  to  end  the  fighting. 
We  want  to  bring  our  men  home.  We  want 
an  honorable  pe:ice  in  Vietnam  In  your 
hands  Is  the  key  to  that  peace.  You  have 
only  to  turn  !t. 

m 

The  third  essential  Is  the  building  of  po- 
litical and  economic  strength  among  the  na- 
tions of   free  Asia. 

^or  years  they  have  been  working  at  the 
t:i.sk.  And  the  untold  story  of  1966  Is  the 
story  of  what  free  Asians  have  done  for 
themselves,  and  with  the  help  of  otliers. 
while  South  Vietnam  and  her  allies  have 
held  ageression  at  bay. 

M.iny  of  you  can  recall  our  faith  in  the 
future  of  Euroix)  at  the  ei»d  of  World  War 
II.  We  backed  that  faith  with  all  the  aid 
uu'.i  compassion  we  could  m-u-ster. 

Our  faith  m  Asia  ttxlay  is  Just  as  great 
And  it  Is  faith  barked  by  reason  For  if  we 
st.and  firm  In  Vie'nam  against  military  con- 
quest, we  t>elirve  the  emerging  order  of  hope 
and  progress  in  Asia  will  continue  to  grow. 

iaecrei-iry  Husk  has  Just  returned  from  a 
trip  through  the  Far  East.  He  told  me  yes- 
ierday  of  many  heartening  signs  as  the  peo- 
ple  of  Asia  work   toward   common  goals. 

G.-MNS     OF     THE     L-fST     YV:AR 

In  the  last  year: 

Japan  and  Korea  h;ive  settled  long-stand- 
.iit^  di.sputes  and  established  normal  rela- 
tiijns  with  promise  for  closer  cooperation. 

One  country  after  another  has  achieved 
rates  of  economic  growth  beyond  the  most 
optimistic   hopes  of  a  few   years  ago. 

Indonesia  has  pulled  back  from  the  brink 
of  Communism  and  economic  collapse. 

India  and  Pakistan — 600  million  strong  - 
have  ended  a  tragic  conflict  and  returned  to 
the   Immense  work   of   peace 

Jiipan  has  become  a  dramatic  example  of 
economic  progress  through  political  and  so- 
cial freedom  and  has  begun  to  help  others 

Communist  China's  policy  of  aggression 
by  proxy  is  failing. 

Nine  Pacific  nations — allies  and  neutrals, 
white  and  colored — came  together  on  their 
own  Initiative  to  form  an  Asian  and  Pacific 
Council. 

New  and  constructive  groupings  for  po- 
litical and  economic  cooperation  are  under 
discussion  in  S<5utheast  Asia. 

Ttie  multibilllon-doUar  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  is  moving  forward  In  Manila  with 
the  participation  of  31  nations; 


And  tlie  development  of  the  lower  Mekoiif; 
River  basin  is  going  forward  despite  the  w.ir 

THE     ECHO     or    PROGRESS 

Throughout  free  Asia  you  can  hear  the 
etiho  of  progress  As  one  Malaysian  leaUi  r 
said : 

"VS'hatever  our  ethica).  cultural  or  rellgiou:, 
background,  the  nations  and  peoples  of 
.Southeast  Asia  mu.st  pull  together  in  the 
.same  broad  sweep  of  history.  We  must  crea'o 
with  our  own  hands  and  minds  a  new  per- 
spective and  a  new  framework.  And  we  muft 
do   it   ourselves." 

This  is  the  new  .^sia  that  Is  taking  shape 
behind  our  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  Be- 
cause we  have  been  lirm — because  we  have 
conunULed  ourselves  to  the  defense  of  one 
small  country — others  have  taken  new  heart 

We  do  not  Intend  to  let  them  down.  Our 
word  will  be  good. 

rv 

TTiere  Is  a  f'.nirth  essential  for  peace  in  Asia 
which  may  seem  the  most  difficult  of  all:  rec- 
onciliation between  nations  that  now  call 
themj^ilves  enemies. 

A  peaceful  mainland  China  is  central  to  a 
peaceful  Asia. 

A  hOKtile  China  must  be  discouraged  from 
aggression.  A  mi.sgTjided  China  must  be  en.- 
couraged  tow.ird  understanding  of  the  ou'- 
side  world  and  toward  policies  of  peaceful 
ccKiperation. 

For  Ia.sting  peace  can  never  come  to  Asia 
as  long  as  the  700  million  people  of  mainland 
China  are  l-soiated  by  their  rulers  from  the 
outs;de  world. 

We  have  learned  in  our  rel.itions  -vvith  other 
such  .states  th.il  the  weakne.ss  of  neighbor^ 
is  a  temptation  and  only  flrnmcss  hacked  by 
power  can  deter  power  backed  hy  ajnbit.on 
But  we  have  also  learned  that  the  ?:realesi 
force  for  opening  closed  minds  and  closed 
societies  is  the  free  flow  of  ideas  and  people 
and  giKxls. 

For  many  years  the  United  Slates  has  at- 
tempted   in    \ain    to    persuade    the    Chinese 
Communists  to  .agree  to  an  exchansje  of  news- 
men fis  a  first  step  to  incre.Tsed  underi-tanci 
ing. 

More  recently,  we  have  taken  Etepe  to  per- 
mit American  scholars,  experts  In  medicine 
and  public  health,  and  other  specialists  to 
travel  to  Communist  China. 

BicH  POssiBrLrriES  in  worid 

Tlicse  Initiatives  have  been  rejected. 

We  persist  bec.iuse  we  know  that  hunger 
and  dl.'^ea.sp.  ignorance  and  jx.>verty,  recognine 
no  boundaries  of  creed  or  class  or  country 

We  persist  l)ecausc  we  believe  that  even 
the  nuwt  rigid  societies  will  one  day  awaken 
to  the  rich  poesibllities  of  a  diverse  world. 

And  we  persist  because  we  believe  that  co- 
operation, not  hostility,  is  the  way  of  the 
future. 

That  day  Is  not  yet  here.  It  may  be  long  in 
coming,  but  it  if  clearly  on  its  way.  And 
come  It  must. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
.Sing«ix>re  said  that  if  the  nations  of  tlie 
world  could  learn  to  build  a  truly  wor:  i 
civilization  in  the  Pacific  through  cooper.; - 
tion  and  peaceful  compelillon.  then — as 
Theodore  Roosevelt  remarked  before  him- 
this  may  be  the  greatest  of  all  human  eras — 
Llie  Pacific  era 

As  a  Pacific  power  we  inu.^t  help  achieve 
th  it  outcome. 

It  is  a  goal  worthy  of  our  dreanas  and  '•'■ 
the  deeds  of  brave  men 

I  pledge  to  all  those  counting  on  us:  We 
will  do  our  {>art. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield' 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Al- 
bert! on  the  statement  he  has  made. 

I  think  the  statement  made  last  eve- 
ning by  the  President  has  spelled  out  in 
words  that  anyone  can  understand  the 
clear  objectives  of  our  country  throut^h- 
out   the  world  and  particularly  in  Asia. 

ARain  I  commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  tile  West,  I  li.stencd  with 
preat  Interest  and  high  aijprcciation  to 
the  words  of  the  President. 

For  over  a  year  I  have  from  time  to 
time  stood  upon  the  floor  of  the  Hou.sp  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
nation  whose  shores  are  wa.shed  not  just 
by  one  great  ocean  but  by  two  and  that 
we  are  a  member  of  the  Paeific  commu- 
nity of  nations  just  as  surely  as  wc  be- 
long to  the  Atlantic  community  of  na- 
tions. 

In  a  speech  before  the  House  last  Octo- 
ber 12  I  observed  that  the  Pacific  com- 
munity must  be  looked  upon  not  as  sepa- 
rate and  unrelated  bits  and  pieces  but  as 
an  integral  whole,  as  a  community  of 
which  we  are  vcr>'  much  a  part.  Looking 
at  the  Pacific  in  its  entirety.  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  revolutionary  economic 
and  social  chances  that  are  swccpinsr  a 
dynamic  new  Asia  into  the  20th  ccntui-j'. 

I  said  that  history  had  bequeathed  us 
a  role  in  the  Pacific — a  role  of  challenae 
and  opportunity  which  we  cannot  and 
must  not  relinqui.sh.  "for  we  learned  long 
a!,'o  that  the  Pacific  is  not  a  barrier  but 
a  highway — a  highway  that  can  bring  us 
the  horror  of  war  as  it  once  did  and  as  It 
may  do  again,  or  a  highway  that  can 
bring  lis  the  treasures  of  trade  and  cul- 
tural exchange  as  it  does  today  and  a.s  we 
hope  that  It  will  always  do.  The  Pacific 
does  not  separate  us  from  A.sia.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand:  it  binds  us  to  them." 
I  noted  that  our  trade  relations  with  our 
Pacific  neighbors  are  growing  dramati- 
cally and  that,  concomitantly,  our  Pacific 
ports  are  assuming  ever  increasing  im- 
portance in  the  national  economy.  I 
noted  too  the  painful  le.s.sons  of  1941  and 
1950  that  our  security  "depends  upon  the 
.security  of  the  entire  Pacific  community, 
which  in  turn  depends  u!X)n  the  security 
of  each  of  its  members — the  smallest  as 
well  as  the  greatest." 

In  that  sjjeech.  I  observed  tliat  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  look  to  the 
Pacific,  to  focus  our  attention  there,  t-o 
encf>urage  in  every  way  tiie  development 
of  the  Pacific  community,  to  build  in 
earnest  and  thereby  to  lake  our  part  in 
a  great  adventure.  I  asked  that  we  strive 
to  give  new  energy  to  our  Pacific  diplo- 
macy. 

That  we  accord  the  Pacific  the  effort 
commensurate  with  its  great  importance 
to  this  Nation. 

That  we  think  "Pacifically"  as  we  long 
ago  learned  to  think  "Allanlically." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  answered  my  call  to  clarify  our 


Nation's  Pacific  pohcy.  He  has  done  so 
with  logic  and  .skillful  articulation. 

He  has  called  attention  to  the  "new 
A.sia." 

He  has  put  our  actions  in  Vietnam  into 
the  perspective  of  the  entire  Pacific. 

He  has  observed  that  the  Pacific  is  as 
crucial  to  this  Nation  as  is  the  Atlantic. 
that  Asia  is  as  critical  to  our  peace  and 
prosperity  as  is  Europe,  that  we  cannot 
and  must  not  retreat  from  our  destiny 
there. 

He  has  associated  himself  with  the  re- 
marks of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the 
distinguished  Foreign  Minister  of  Singa- 
pore, Mr.  S.  Rajaratanm.  about  the  com- 
ing of  the  Pacific  era. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
President  for  his  remarks.  He  has  done 
the  Nation  a  great  service.  I  hope  that 
every  citizen  will  read  and  reflect  on  this 
impoitant  address. 

I  certainly  feel  the  distinglished  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert] 
should  be  commended  for  bringing  the 
President's  important  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  thank  my  colleague. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY—FILING OF  ACCOMPANY- 
ING DOCUMENT  ON  H.R.  15890 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  an  accompanying  document  to  the 
report  on  the  bill  H.R.  15890,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  3  of 
rule  XIII — the  Ramseyer  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pcntleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving;  the  right  to  object  and  I  do  not 
believe  I  am  going  to  object.  I  would  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  wheth- 
er this  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey   IMr.  Wid- 

NALLl. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  informed  by  our 
staff  that  it  has  been  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  it  having  been 
cleared. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  resei"vaticn  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Te.xas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Funeral  Parlor.  1661  Good  Hope  Road 
SE.,  on  Thursday,  July  14,  1966,  from  10 
am.  to  9  p.m. 

Services  will  be  held  on  Friday,  July 
15.  1966,  at  9  a.m. 

Interment  will  take  place  on  Friday. 
July  15,  1966,  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Arlington 
National  CemeteiT.  Memorial  Gate. 


FUNERAL  SERVICES  FOR 
ROBERT  G.  PERRY 

Mr.  ALBERl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
advise  the  Members  of  Uie  House  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  funeral  services  of 
our  late  friend.  Flcbert  G.  Perry. 

I  have  been  advised  that  friends  may 
call  to  view   the  body  at  the  Simmons 


COMMITTEE  ON  PLTBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHl^nDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    125TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE 
MACE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
sliould  Uke  to  remind  my  distinguished 
colleagues  of  a  historic  anniversary.  The 
year  1966  marks  125  years  of  consecu- 
tive use  of  the  present  mace  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  mace  is 
used  as  an  active  symbol  of  authority  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Made  in  1841  by 
William  Adams,  the  mace  is  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  original  mace  which 
was  destroyed  ■when  the  British  Army 
burned  the  Capitol  on  August  24.  1814. 
It  replaced  a  temporary  wood  mace  that 
was  used  from  1814  to  1841, 

Standing  46  inches  high,  the  mace  is 
an  exceptional  example  of  a  19th  century 
silversmith's  art.  Its  core  is  formed  by 
13  ebony  rods,  representing  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  of  the  Union,  and  its  sur- 
face is  covered  with  solid  silver  pains- 
takingly engraved  with  the  seven  con- 
tinents of  the  globe.  An  artisan's  treas- 
ure, it  cost  the  US.  Government  a  nom- 
inal $400.  Today,  its  value,  both  real 
and  intrinsic,  far  exceeds  that  sum. 

For  centuries,  the  mace  has  been  sym- 
bohc  of  power  and  influence.  Originally 
employed  as  a  potent  weapon,  gradually 
it  has  come  to  represent  persons  and  in- 
stitutions of  authority.  In  England,  the 
King  began  the  practice  of  sending  Ills 
sword  or  mace  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  signify  his  prcseiice  when 
he  was  physically  ab.sent  from  the  House. 
This  custom  has  continued  In  the  Com- 
mons to  this  day.  and  our  English  cousins 
never  meet  without  the  reminder  of  this 
ancient  ceremonial  tradition. 

The  position  of  the  mace  signifies 
whether  the  House  Is  In  session  or 
whether  it  has  resolved  itself  Into  the 
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session  or  in  committee 

A    resolution    of    the    First   Congress. 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  -               CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  stratcd  during  our  committee  delibera- 

State  of  the  Union.    Visitors  In  the  gal-  m,    areNDS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  *'°i!^'p            ^ork  Times  editorially  has 

to  the  desk  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms.    Any  ^  call  of  the  House  was  ordered.  f.fhrfTuTp  to  which  mvrer^aikswi 

Member  or  visitor  entering   the  House  ^he  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol-  'vL  rf^l>J?pd  tod" 

can  tell  at  a  glance  if  the  House  Is  in  1^^.,,,^  Members  failed  to  an.swer  to  their  p^r  one  neednot  be  a  prophet  to  .soc 

names:                    ^^  ^     ^^  ^j^p   j^p^t    10   years   as   a   time   of   rapid 

adopted  on  April  14.  1789.  required  that  «,,.,,               ^J,,    "          ,,.,„  '^TrrUnitrstTtes  lnd"th\'^^      wo-ld 

an  appropriate  .syn.bol  of  the  ofBce  of  the  oeu                   oarnuuz            Reid.  n  v.  n  I      !   n        ^  f!  .t.tr  hy^^^^ 

Sergeant  at  Arms  be  provided.    As  des-  Biatntk             Hansen,  wa^h.   Rivers.  Alaska  will  be  challenged  as  never  befoic  by  the 

ipnarerihv  the  first  SDeaker    Frederick  Brademaa          Harsha              Robi-son  revolutionary    forces    at    work    on    this 

ignatea  d>   tne  nrst  bpeaKer,  rreaencK  (,p,,g,                Huiifleid            aoseuih.ii  nianpt- 

Ifaf^rmTthl  s^mbofoT^he-Se'^geTnT':  'cT.ll             ^InSnU           len^n^r  I  believe  It  should  be  recognized  that 

authority,  and  it\as  occasionally  bee n  -^^            ....i.            s.u.^va.  many  of   these  forces  are  of  our  own 

Sb^^r.  n  r^sto^re^o^rdVonr tor  ^;^.,..^     L^.^IL             ^rT  ^  ^s  it  not  we  in^theUnite<J  states  who 

nf  thP  Hnuse      Sn  ereat  is  the  resoect  for  m  "s                   Matsunagfi         Trimble  have    largely    been    responsible    for    the 

fL^.^lTh^MrnPPHnn  vH^    nre^nJ^^^  Enw.rd..  La.       Mills                   Tunney  technological    and    scientific   revolution.s 

the  mace  that  it  need  only  be    presented  ^^.^^.,„,^^           Morris               van  Deerim  ^.^^^^  j^avc  made  it  possible  for  man  to 

whit"idat!^  break    the   barrier   of   mere  s^ibsistenre 
Whltteii 

,        ,       .                    ,  F  ynt                      Oitluger                WlUis 

tives.  there  have  been  few  instances  wlien  ' 

the  mace  wa-s  reauired its  symbol  of  leg-  The  SPEAKER.     On  this  rollcall  376 

"^^^^..ol.y     h.     Lver      be^.  Membei.  have  ai^wered  to  their  names,  ^^^^^^  ^^  SS^-r^rSS 

'^The  record  of  the  mace  should  make  By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro-  and  our  prospei-ity  to  even  the  most  re- 
all  American.s  proud,  for  during  our  his-  ceedlngs  under  the  call   were  dispensed  mo^//^omers^f  the^earth?^ 
lory  it  has  set  a  continuing  example  of  with. 

the  respect  for  law  and  order  existing  exnectations'' 

not  only  in  the  House  of  Representatives^  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1966  within  the  past  year  I  have  traveled 


to  a  Member  creating  a  disturbance,  and     Kr'c.^bom  Morse 

he  will  quietly  take  his  seat.    In  the  177-     Evms.  xcnn.      Muiter 
year  history  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa-      Farnsiey  Murray 


living  and  to  progress  to  an  affluent  and 
comfortable  society? 

Is   it   not   we   who   have   created   the 


Mr.    Chairman   in    the    final    analysis. 
are  we  not  the  cause  of  the  global  revolu- 


but  throughout  our  land.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  ijreat  pride  today  in  offering  this 
salute  to  the  maje  in  this,  its  125th  year. 


Mr.   MORGAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  around  the  world  and  have  visited  some 

that    the   House    resolve   itself   into    the  15  countries  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and 

Committie  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Europe.    There  is  no  place  where  I  have 

^~~^^~^~~~                        State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con-  been  that  the  awareness  of  a  new  world 

LOAN    TO     MAINE     SUGAR     INDUS-     sidcraliKi    of    the    bill    <H.R.    15750  >    to  has  not  penetrated. 

TRIES.  INC.                                am.^r.d    further    the    Foreign   Assistance  Filipino  children  livinK  in  remote  bar- 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  rios  may  never  have  ridden  in  a  motor- 
ized vehicle,  but  they  can  identify  the 
Ihe  SPE/XKER.     The   question   is   on  aircraft  that  fly  over  from  Clark  Field 
the    m.ition    offered    by    the    gentleman  Indian  youths,  with  only  raps  to  call 
from  Pennsylvania.  clothing,  crowd  the  sidewalks  of  Calcutta 
Th  ■  motion  was  agreed  to.  to  hear  a  few  strains  of  American  popu- 

IN     THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE  lar    mUSlC. 

Afghan  nomads  with  transistor  radios 


Mr,  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad-     Pi^'UW.-.e. . 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 


There  was  no  objection. 


Acc.-jrdin-:iy.  the  House  resolved  itself 


can   hear   the   Voice  of   America   tellinc 


Mr.   ONEILL   of   Massachusetts.     Mr.  inti  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House                                debates  in   the  United  Na- 

Speaker.  I  am  very  distressed  by  a  S2.5  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fuither  {[^^'^  TS^yX  and  about  a  power 

million  loan  ju.st  made  by  the  Economic  consideration  of  the  bill   ^H.R.   1d/50'.  ^^^^^^^  ^         our  eastern  seaboard. 

Development  Administration  of  the  De-  with  M;.  Price  in  the  chair.                                    ,.„.h„^„  r  „»r,f  tv,o  ^t^rv  u..p«  thp 

partment    of    Commerce    to    the    Maine  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  „^;,^'^Z.on\p  Ixnect     Wnes   t^   be   d 

Susar  Industries.  Inc..  of  Easton.  Maine.  The  CHAIRMAN.    When  the  Commit-  f'^-l-    ^^^^''j^   "^^^^^   **""^'    ^   ^^   ^'^ 

The  loan  is  a   colossal   waste  of   the  tee    rose    on    yesterday,    the    gentleman  '''tp' ';/?  °,  Jo,VnH   th«t    indPt^endenrr 

taxpayers   money.     It   amounts   to   an  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.M0RG.^Nl  had  I  J^'Z^)  iJ.    ^^'    mean    ve7i^  iSuc 

investment  in  a  beet  sugar  factory  whose  hour  and  35  minutes  remaining,  and  the  by    itself    does    not  ^  mean  ^veiy    much 


future    IS    veiT    uncertain    Indeed.      Re-     fjentlewoman  from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton) 
cently  the  largest  beet  sugar  producers     had  1  hour  and  34  minutes  remaining 


Many  of  them  are  still  as  sick  and  poor 
and  illiterate  as  they  were  in  the  day.'- 


in  the  Un'ted  States,  after  agreeing  to         The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman     or  colonialism. 


construct  a  beet  sugar  plant  in  Maine,     from  Pcnn-sylvania. 


Thev  have  freedom,  but  now  they  wan' 


pulled  out  because  they  felt  sugarbeets  Mr.  MORGAN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield     the  materia    progress  that    reedom  ha^ 

could  not  be  grown  properly  in  northern  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis-     meant   for   the   United   States   and   th 

Maine.     Also,   it   provides  for  the  con-  consln  [Mr.  ZablockiI.                                     West.     They    expect    a    better    lie    fo 

struction   of  a  beet  sugar  factory   hun-  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     Mr.  Chairman,  H.R..-  J^-^"""*:'^,^"-  ^^^  ^eitainly  a  better  life  fo. 

dreds   of   miles   from   a   seaport,   neces-  15750,  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As-\  their  children.                                ,     ■»,       , 

sitating  costly   transportation   expendi-  sistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  was  the    »— 'The.se  are,  we  must  agree,  legitimate 

tures.  result   of  many   weeks   of   hearings   and      aspirations.     They  are   the  same  hope.= 


The  granting  of  this  loan  by  the  De-     meetings  and  hard  work  by  the  Foreign 


and  the  same  dreams  which  inspired  th^ 


partment  of  Commeixe  amounts  to  pay-  Affairs^Coramittee  under  the  very  able  men  and  women  who  settled  and  built 

ing  for  an  untried  operation.    This  loan  guidance  of   our  chairman,   the   gentle-  uur  own  beloved  iNauon 

strikes  a  damaging  blow  to  the  two  sugar-  man    from    Pennsylvania,    Dr.    Morgan.  But    the.se    same    aspirations    can    j<' 

cane  refineries  in  my  congressional  dls-  As  he  has  done  so  many  times  in  the  past,  easily  twisted  and  distorted  by  the  in- 

tiict.  and  will  result  in  the  displacement  the  chairman  performed  masterful  stew-  flammatory    propaganda   of    the   com- 

of  manv  employees  there.    In  short,  the  ardship  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  munlsts. 

loan  is  not  only  misplaced    but  misspent  His  knowledge,  his  skill,  and  his  Judicious  When  people  see  the  Old  Wrrld  dyin- 

as  well  temperament   were  continually   demon-  and  the  New  World  not  yet  born,  when 


their  ambitions  continue  to  outrun  the 
prospects  of  fulfillment,  it  is  little  won- 
der that  communism  has  an  appeal. 

If  we  were  in  the  position  of  the  emerg- 
ing peoples  we  too  might  listen  with 
fa.scination  if  men  came  to  us  and  said : 
■We  have  the  prescription  for  the  fu- 
ture; we  have  all  the  answers;  we  know 
wliat  to  do  because  we  have  already  done 
It.  in  the  U.S.S.R..  in  Cliina." 

This  simple  claim  to  have  the  answers 
is  one  of  communism's  greatest  weap- 
yii.s — and  one  which  we  must  never  for 
a  moment  underestimate.  The  Com- 
munist Chinese  stand  ready  to  use  this 
and  other  tactics  to  harness  the  forces 
of  discontent  to  their  own  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues are  familiar  witli  the  statement 
by  Lin  Piao,  the  Vice  Premier  of  Commu- 
nist China,  in  which  he  outlined  a  strat- 
egy of  global  guerrilla  warfare  m  which 
the  emerging  nations  of  the  world  would 
surround.  Isolate,  and  ultimately  an- 
nihilate the  free  world. 

While  this  document  must  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  Chinese  capabihties  to 
carry  out  sucli  a  program,  we  should  not 
underestimate  the  strength  of  Chinese 
iiitentions. 

As  instruments  of  their  policy,  the 
Chinese  have  sought  to  recruit  not  just 
Communists,  but  all  those  angry  men 
and  women,  even  entire  nations,  who 
seek  to  tear  down  the  present  world 
system. 

Call  them  what  you  will — Jacobins  or 
anarchists  or  ultras — they  dream  of  a 
world  turned  upside  down  in  which  you 
and  I  must  come  to  them  to  beg  for 
bread.  In  other  words,  they  are  irrecon- 
cilable to  peaceful  change  and  progress 

In  a  very  real  sense,  then,  a  central 
purpose  of  American  foreign  policy — 
and  the  policy  of  the  West  in  the  coming 
decade — must  be  to  reconcile  the  un- 
reconciled among  men  and  nations  to 
the  continued  validity  and  viability  of 
the  present  world  system. 

This  policy  must  be  pursued  in  several 
ways. 

First,  we  in  the  free  world  must  main- 
tain the  military  strength  to  contain 
aggressor  nations,  like  Red  China.  We 
must  be  able  to  deny  them  their  con- 
quests and  curb  their  ambitions,  as  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  are  doing 
even  this  moment  in  Vietnam. 

In  order  to  assist  the  free  nations  in 
this  effort,  the  bill  before  us  today  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  $917  mil- 
lion for  military  assistance  in  both  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  the  coming  one. 

Three-fourths  of  the  funds  authorized 
will  go  to  10  countries,  extending  from 
Greece  to  Korea,  which  are  adjacent  to 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  main- 
land China. 

The  importance  of  the  military  pre- 
paredness of  these  allies  to  our  own  de- 
fense was  strongly  emphasized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  their  ap- 
pearances before  the  committee. 

But  military  aid  alone  will  not  suffice 
to  solve  the  political  and  social  problems 
created  by  the  revolutionary  crises  of  our 
times.  In  addition,  we  must  be  willing  to 
give  stake  in  the  future  of  our  system 


to  those  peoples  and  those  countries 
which  now  stand  outside  the  circle  of 
prosperity. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  must  be 
aimed. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  our  aid  pro- 
grams must  be  geared  to  building  habits 
of  economic  and  social  responsibility  in 
the  recipient  nations.  They  must  pro- 
vide emerging  peoples  with  opix)i  tunities 
for  self-help  and  self-achievement  in  an 
environment  of  cooperation. 

Experience  has  shown  that  one  ef- 
fective way  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses is  Uirough  regional,  multilateral 
organizations  and  projects.  It  was  for 
that  rea.son  that  the  committee  approved 
a  new  section  to  the  Foreien  Assistance 
Act  for  southeast  Asian  multilateral  and 
regional  programs. 

I  need  not  belabor  today  the  tremen- 
dous importance  which  southeast  Asia 
has  for  the  United  States  and  its  foreign 
policy.  This  region  has  become  the  bat- 
tleground in  the  .struggle  between  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  those  of  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

To  this  conflict  the  United  States  has 
committed  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  its  young  men  and  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  equipment  and  necessities 
of  war. 

But  we  know  full  well  that  progress  in 
southeast  Asia  demands  that  economic 
advancement  occur  beliind  the  shield  we 
have  raised  in  southeast  Asia.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us.  therefore,  to  as.sist  m 
tliat  devcloismental  process,  to  help  build 
the  new  world  toward  which  the  Asians 
are  striving. . 

Tlie  new  section  271  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  affirms  the  importance  of 
social  and  economic  progress  to  U.S.  ob- 
jectives of  establishing  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  southeast  Asia. 

It  also  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  these  objectives  would  be  served  by 
an  expanded  effort  at  self-help  by  nations 
of  that  area,  as  well  as  by  assistance  from 
other  interested,  developed  nations 
through  multilateral  and  bilateral  pro- 
grams. 

Section  272  sets  forth  the  criteria  which 
the  President  must  take  into  account  in 
providing  as.sistance  under  this  new  title. 
Tliey  include  consideration  or  questions 
of  self-help,  regional  cooperation  and  co- 
operative endeavors  which  look  toward 
the  solution  of  pres.sing  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  advise  my 
colleagues,  on  the  basis  of  my  experience 
and  observation  ;n  my  recent  travels,  that 
these  emerging  countries  are  willing. 
anxious,  and  determined  to  help  them- 
selves and  to  cooperate  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems. 

Section  273  of  the  act  authorizes  the 
President  to  utilize  any  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  economic  assistance,  with 
the  exception  of  those  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  in  order  to  provide  aid  im- 
der  this  title. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  ad- 
ministration had  requested  an  open- 
ended  authorization  for  foreign  appro- 
priations. The  committee  ver>'  wisely 
rejected  this  request  in  favor  of  the 
limitation  adopted. 


Such  funds  may  be  used  upon  terms 
and  conditions  determined  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  the  general  rules  and 
limitations  set  forth  In  the  act. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  this  regional  program  for  southeast 
Asia  is  a  major  step  forward,  toward  the 
solution  of  many  of  that  area's  regional 
problems. 

There  are  three  requirements  for 
southeast  Asia  if  it  ever  is  to  know  peace 
and  stability:  First,  the  nations  must 
achieve  economic  and  social  progress  in 
order  to  give  their  peoples  a  better  life. 
Second,  the  nations  must  forget  their 
iniraregional  squabbles  and  learn  to  co- 
operate together  on  projects  of  mutual 
benefit.  Third,  the  nations  must  be  able 
to  establish  the  necessary  unity  to  coun- 
terbalance, in  some  measure,  the  power 
of  China  on  the  Asian  scene. 

Through  this  new  title,  a  start  is  made 
toward  all  three  of  these  objectives. 
Among  the  development  programs  which 
could  be  financed  are  technical  studies 
dealine  with  the  Mekong  River  Basin, 
projects  funded  through  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  expansion  and  de- 
velopment of  the  existing  regional  Grad- 
uate School  of  Engineering  in  Bangkok, 
the  Asian  Productivity  Organization  and 
the  Asian  ...abor  Education  Center  in 
Manila. 

All  of  these  projects  are  directed 
toward  the  economic  development  of  the 
southeast  Asian  nations  in  a  context 
which  maximizes  intergovernmental  co- 
operation a:Td  coordination  They  pro- 
vide a  hope  that  ultimately  the  nations  of 
that  area  can  stand  on  their  own  and  can 
resist  Chinese  pressures  toward  domina- 
tion of  their  region. 

Complementing  the  regional  approach 
to  international  development,  the  com- 
mittee has  added  a  new  title  IX  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  is  designed 
to  emphasize  the  grassroots  kind  of  ac- 
tivity which  is  so  necessary  to  political 
stability. 

As  the  committee  report  says  on  page 
27; 

Over  tlie  years  in  exercising  legislative 
overslglit  with  respect  to  tlie  administration 
of  U.S.  development  assistance,  the  commit- 
tee has  observed  that  there  Is  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  popular  participation  Ui 
the  process  of  development  and  the  effective- 
ness of  this  process 

Because  of  this  belief,  the  committee 
has,  in  the  past,  written  a  number  of  pro- 
visions into  the  Foreign  Assist.ance  Act. 
These  provisions  urged  that  emphasis  be 
given  to  stimulation  of  local  programs  of 
self-help  anc  mutual  cooperation,  in- 
cluding loans  to  small  farmers,  encour- 
agement of  cooperatives,  labor  unions 
and  savmgs-and-loan-type  institutions 
In  this  gra.ssroots  approach  to  develop- 
ment both  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions could  be  utihzed  for  maximum  par- 
ticipation and  effort. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past  neither 
tiiose  officials  responsible  for  dispensing 
U.S.  aid  nor  the  recipient  governments 
were  particularly  interested  in  this  as- 
pect of  development. 

It  gradually  has  become  clear,  how- 
ever, that  failure  to  engage  all  of  the 
available  human  resources  in  the  task 
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of  development  not  only  hinders  eco- 
nomic progress,  but  also  does  little  to 
remedy  basic  social  and  political  unrest 
and  instability. 

In  recent  months  many  AID  officials 
apparently  have  realized  the  wisdom  of 
the  committees  longstanding  Insistence 
on  the  use  of  democratic  institutions  in 
development.  A  number  of  programs 
emphasizing  this  approach  have  b<'en 
inaugurated. 

Believing  that  this  trend  should  be 
encouraged  and  spurred  on.  the  com- 
mittee has  proposed  the  language  em- 
bodied in  the  new  title  IX. 

It  point,s  up  that  even  more  attention 
and  emphasis  be  given  in  the  admm- 
istration  of  U.S.  assistance  programs  to 
the  goal  of  attaining  a  larger  measure 
of  (X)pu!ar  participation  in  development. 
Community  action,  and  commun  ty 
development"  have  bet-ome  the  watch- 
words of  the  Pre.s!dent's  war  on  pover  y. 
Now  we  must  take  some  of  these  same 
concepts  and  apply  them  abroad  to  help 
wipe  cut  pfi'.erty.  ignorance,  and  disease 
through  the  mobilization  of  all  available 
human  resources. 

The  committee  intends  to  keep  a  close 
check  on  the  manner  in  which  AID  c.ir- 
nes  out  the  congressional  intent  of  title 
IX.  We  expect  that  the  Agency  will  de- 
velop the  criteria  for  determining  how 
well  pro.grams  in  these  areas  are  pro- 
ceeding insofar  as  they  enlist  the  eni;r- 
gies  and  talents  of  the  people. 

Mr  Chaiiman.  before  closing,  I  should 
like  to  turn  to  the  issue  of  a  2-year  au- 
thorization 

I  am  moved  to  speak  on  this  subject. 
since  the  minority  report  flattered  me 
by  quoting  a  statement  which  I  made  In 
the  course  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  a  state- 
ment which  expressed  my  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  a  long-term  au- 
thorization. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  some  deep 
reservations  on  this  point,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  believe  It  is  best  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  state- 
ment quoted  in  the  minority  report  was 
made  by  me  at  the  time  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  was  requesting  that  the  en- 
tire foreign  aid  program  be  placed  on 
a  5-year  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  did  not 
grant  that  request.  Basically,  apart 
from  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
development  loan  programs  which  have 
been  a  long-term  basis  for  years,  the  bill 
before  us  contains  a  2-year  author- 
ization. And  It  is  this  2-year  authori- 
zation that  Is  at  issue  today. 

After  restudying  the  Issue.  I  am  moved 
to  support  a  2-year  authorization,  and  I 
would  like  to  explain  why. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  never 
been  and  I  do  not  ever  Intend  to  become 
a  rubberstamp  for  the  decisions  or  i-e- 
quests  originating  in  the  other  branch 
of  our  Government. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  try  to  keep  an 
open  mind,  and  when   the  reasons  are 


valid  and  persuasive,  I  am  not  afraid  to 
reconsider  my  position. 

E>uring  the  markup  of  the  bill,  I  lis- 
tened with  great  care  to  the  arguments 
advanced  by  our  able  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell], 
arguments  which  set  forth  cogent  rea- 
sons for  a  reexamination  of  my  position 
on  t^is  issue. 

Further,  I  was  given  assurances  by  our 
esteemed  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan  1  that  the 
committee  will  follow  through  with  an 
extensive  examination  of  the  different 
parts  of  this  pi-ogram  next  year,  and  that 
the  committee  staff  may  be  enlarged. 
We  do  have  an  excellent  staff  but  they 
are  overworked. 

Committee  hearings  and  study  will 
bci'in  immediately  upon  the  reconvening 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

Fmther.  we  will  have  an  opf>ortunity 
to  examine  not  a  legislative  proix)sal  but 
the  operation  of  the  AID  program  on  a 
couritry-by-country  basis. 

F'urthermore,  as  I  went  back  and  re- 
viewed the  experience  of  the  House  and 
statements  of  some  pretty  knowledgeable 
people  bearing  on  this  issue,  I  recalled 
for  example,  that  the  House  earlier  this 
year  passed  several  bills  dealing  with  in- 
ternational matters — bills  containing  2- 
year  authorizations,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  food-for-peace  legis- 
lation and  other  measures  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

In  each  instance  the  2-year  authoriza- 
tion was  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  House. 

I  went  further  back  in  time  and  re- 
called the  advice  and  admonitions  of 
some  of  our  former  colleagues  whose 
reputations  for  Integrity,  courage,  and 
devotion  to  our  Nation's  cause  require 
no  elaboration  on  my  part.  Many  of  us 
served  with  our  former  colleagues.  Dr. 
Walter  Judd,  and  John  Vorys,  and  with 
other  colleagues  who  urged  that  our 
foreign  undertakings  be  placed  on  a  firm 
and  sufficiently  long-range  basis. 

I  also  recall  the  recommendations  of 
our  chief  executives.  President  Eisen- 
hower, President  Kennedy,  President 
Truman,  and  President  Johnson,  who 
commended  to  the  Congress  the  advis- 
ability of  adopting  this  approach  to 
foreign  a.ssistance. 

Finally.  I  reread  the  i-ecommendations 
of  the  supplemental  views  which  favor 
a  2-year  authorization,  but  would  prefer 
to  have  it  begin  in  the  first  year  of  each 
Congress. 

Having  weighed  all  those  arguments 
and  all  of  those  recommendations,  based 
on  many,  many  years  of  experience  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  I  reconsidered 
my  own  reservations  and  came  to  the 
decision  to  support  the  2-year  authoriza- 
tion proposed  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

I  t>elieve  that  the  2-year  authoriza- 
tion proposed  In  the  bill  before  us — 
taken  together  with  Chairman  Morgan's 
assurances  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  will  continue  to  work  as  hard 
as  ever  on  this  program  next  year — rep- 
resents a  sjund  approach. 

It  does  not  abdicate  our  respKjnslblllty 
for  this  program. 

It  does  not  burden  a  new  Congress  with 
a  commitment  which  cannot  be  changed. 


This  authorization  can— and  may  be— 
revised  next  year. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  an  opportunity  to  plan 
ahead. 

It  gives  the  newly  elected  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  look  into  tiie  program  be- 
fore voting  on  it. 

And  it  will  give  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affa.rs  greater  opportunity  to 
concentrate  on  an  intensive  examination 
of  these  parts  of  the  program  which  may 
require  such  extra  effort  and  study. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  2-year  au- 
thorization be  approved.  And  I  appeal 
to  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
minority  side — who  have  supported  thi.s 
program  and  who  see  the  merits  of  a  2- 
year  approach — to  reconsider  their  po.si- 
tion  about  embarking  upon  this  approacli 
next  year  rather  than  this  year. 

Let  us  give  the  new  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  study  and  examine  this  pro- 
gram thorouglily  before  it  comes  up  for 
a  dcci-sion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
tills  IcgLslation  including  the  2-year  au- 
thorization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  MailliardI. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  asked  for  this  brief  time  to  expres.s 
my  support  for  the  bill  that  is  now  un- 
der consideration  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  my 
dLstinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  extol  the  virtues  of  tho  2-year 
authorization  because  I  recall  rather  re- 
cently being  on  a  radio  program  with 
him  when  I  expressed  my  own  views  to 
the  effect  that  there  might  be  some  merit 
in  a  2-year  authorization  and  he  stoutly 
defended  the  1-year  position.  However. 
I  ceitainly  would  not  criticize  my  distin- 
gui&lied  friend  for  having  seen  the  light. 
as  he  explained  to  us  a  few  moments  ago 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  main  rea.'^on  for 
speaking  is  not  to  extol  the  virtues  of  tlie 
foreign  aid  program.  That  has  been 
done  very  eloquently  by  several  speak- 
ers, but  to  tell  the  Committee  that  at  the 
proper  time  I  intend  to  offer  aii  amend- 
ment which  will  strike  out  all  authoriza- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1968  excei)t  for 
the  development  loan  fund  and  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

I  do  this  not  in  a  conviction  that  .i 
2-year  authorization  is  neces.sarily  bad 
but  that  if  it  is  to  be  done.  I  very,  veiy 
firmly  believe  tiiat  it  should  be  at  th"^ 
beginning  of  a  new  Congress  and  that  we 
should  not  be  put  in  a  position  of  decid- 
ing now  on  a  very  controversial  and  im- 
portant issue  in  such  a  way  that  the  new 
Congress,  which  will  come  in  in  January 
will  not  consider  the  program  until  it 
has  been  in  session  for  more  than  a  yeas 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  is  a  good 
idea — and  I  concede  tliat  there  are  some 
arguments  for  it — this  is  the  wrong  time 
to  do  it.  and  I  would  hope  that  ."^uch  an 
amendment  would  carry  and  that  the 
new  Congress  will  be  able  to  make  a  de- 
termination as  to  whether  it  wishes  to 
depart  from  the  time-honored  principle 
of  annual  authorizations  and  proceed  to 


the  2-year  authorization.  But  I  believe 
that  question  should  be  decided  by  the 
new -Congress  and  not  by  us  on  behalf  of 
people  who  will  be  elected  this  fall. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentlemaii  from  Iowa 
I  Mr  GrcssI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  a 
licriod  of  20  years.  Congress,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  succession  of  Presidents,  has 
blithely  picked  the  pockets  of  Ameiican 
taxpayers  for  at  lea.<;t  $140  billion  and 
dished  it  out  around  the  world  for  what 
i.s  euphemistically  called  foreign  aid. 

And  today,  if  this  bill  is  approved,  the 
citizens  of  this  country  will  be  on  the 
way  to  being  victimized  to  the  tune  of 
approximately  another  $13.8  billion. 

It  was  designed,  we  are  told  year  after 
year,  in  season  and  out.  to  win  friends 
and  influence  peojile  around  the  world 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  righteous  liv- 
ing. As  we  have  .said  in  the  minority 
report,  the  record  is  one  of  vast  failures 
that  have  been  paid  for  with  our  billions 
cif  dollars. 

In  a  message  to  Congress  on  March  13, 
1959.  the  then  President  Eisenhower  said 
that  as  a  result  of  foreign  aid  "our  friends 
among  free  world  nations  make  available 
to  us  for  the  use  of  our  forces  250  stra- 
tegic bases,  5  million  ground  forces. 
30.000  aircraft,  and  2.500  vessels. 

Where  are  the  imposing  forces  about 
which  Eisenhower  spoke  so  glowingly  in 
1959?  The  ca.sualty  figures  fi-om  Viet- 
nam provide  the  answer  ju.st  as  did  the 
casualty  figures  during  Harry  Truman's 
"police  action"  in  Korea  when  the  United 
States  .sustained  150.000  casualties. 
When  it  comes  to  fighting  and  dying  our 
.so-called  friends,  U!X)n  whom  we  have 
lavished  so  much,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence. 

It  is  significant  that  exclusive  of  Korea, 
the  countries  providing  even  token  com- 
bat support  in  Vietnam — Australia  and 
New  Zealand — are  not  on  the  list  of  for- 
eign aid  panhandlers. 

"Ves,  where  are  the  5  million  ground 
forces,  the  30.000  aircraft,  and  the  2,500 
naval  vessels  that  the  lavish  foreign 
handout  program  was  supjxised  to  make 
available?  As  a  cold  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  the.se  "friends"  have  been  and 
are  still  helping  the  enemy.  In  1964  and 
1965.  several  hundred  free  woild  ships, 
including  those  of  Britain.  Japan. 
Greece,  Norway.  Lebanon.  Italy.  West 
Germany,  and  Panama,  landed  thou- 
.sands  of  tons  of  supplies  at  Haiphong  in 
North  Vietnam  to  help  the  Communists 
in  their  killing  of  Americans. 

Leading  the  list  in  this  Red  trade 
were  ships  flying  the  British  flag.  This 
IS  the  same  British  Government  which 
owes  American  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  which  is  today  being  saved  from 
collapse  by  virtue  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  American  dollar  credits  to  prop  up  the 
sagging  pound  sterling. 

This  is  the  .same  perfidious  British 
Government  which  continues  to  trade 
with  and  support  the  economy  of  Cuba. 
thus  keeping  Fidel  Castro  in  power  and 
a  Communist  dictatorship  in  operation 
90  miles  off  our  shores,  and  spreading 
subversion  throughout  this  hemisphere. 
This  then  becomes  the  excu.se  for  dump- 
ing more  millions   of  American   dollars 


into  Latin  Ameiican  countries  to  meet 
the  threat  of  Communist  Infiltration 
spawnt'd  in  Cuba. 

Meanwliile.  President  Johnson  has  the 
effi-ontciy  to  join  with  the  perfidious 
British  in  tlieir  boycott  of  Rhodesia  even 
though  the  same  British  Government 
thumbs  its  collective  nose  at  our  boycott 
of  Castro's  Cuba. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  these  professed 
"friends"  refuse  to  help  us  with  the 
fighting  and  dying  as  in  Vietnam 
wheie  4.000  Americans  have  been  killed 
and  another  25,000  wounded.  But  it  is 
worse  when  they  furnish  those  who  are 
killing  and  wounding  Americans  with 
the  supplies  they  need  and  are  aidin? 
and  abetting  Communists  elsewhere. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
British  Government  announced  it  would 
not  send  troops  to  Vietnam  and  would 
not  provide  arms  for  fighting  the  Com- 
munist.s.  Under  these  circumstances, 
how  can  Lyndon  Johnson  keep  a  straight 
face  before  the  American  people  and 
justify  the  use  of  American  dollai's  to 
prop  up  the  pound  sterling  or  spend 
money  from  the  foreign  aid  contingency 
fund  to  aid  the  British  in  their  attempts 
to  destroy  the  Rhodesian  Government 
which  seeks  its  independence  from  the 
leeching  British  as  did  our  forefathers 
190  years  ago? 

Incidentally,  as  the  foreign  handout 
program  continues,  our  gold  stocks  dwin- 
dle. France,  into  which  this  country 
dumped  some  S9  billion  in  so-called  for- 
eign aid.  has  ordered  us  to  pack  up  and 
get  out.  meanwhile,  according  to  pub- 
lished reports,  pulling  out  some  $33  mil- 
lion per  month  of  our  gold.  How  long, 
I  ask.  will  it  be  until  the  United 
States  holds  the  worthless  paper  of  the 
world  and  an  assortment  of  foreign  na- 
tioiis  have  taken  over  our  gold? 

Into  India  this  country  is  now  pour- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollais  each 
year  and  yet  we  read  only  today  that 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi  and  Dictator  Tito 
of  Yugoslavia  have  just  issued  a  joint 
statement  asserting  that  India  and  'i'ugo- 
slavia  will  adhere  to  "nonalinement  as 
an  instrument  of  peace  and  peaceful  co- 
existence." 

Are  memories  so  short  that  we  have 
forgotten  what  happened  when  Commu- 
nist Chinese  troops  were  sent  plunging 
across  the  Indian  border?  When  it  be- 
came a  question  of  saving  their  hides, 
leaders  of  the  Indian  Government  came 
crawling  and  begged  the  United  States 
to  come  to  their  defense.  This  Govern- 
ment responded  instantly,  and  when  it 
became  clear  to  the  Red  Chinese  that 
U.S.  military  forces  would  be  used  to  halt 
the  invasion  the  fighting  ended. 

India,  with  communism  on  it,s  thresh- 
old, refused  to  send  combat  troops  to 
Korea  when  the  Russians  and  Red  Chi- 
nese made  their  first  postwar  military 
thrust  in  Asia.  Then  they  said  they 
were  "neuti-al."  They  have  steadfastly 
refused  to  send  combat  help  to  Vietnam 
becau.se,  they  say,  they  are  "nonalined." 
But  neither  Mrs.  Gandhi  nor  Dictator 
Tito  is  "noiralined  '  when  it  comes  to 
picking  the  pockets  of  American  taxpay- 
ers through  the  medium  of  the  open- 
handed  spenders  both  in  aiid  out  of  Con- 
gress. 


India  and  Yugoslavia  are  but  two  ex- 
amples of  the  "heads  we  win:  tails  you 
lose"  foreign  aid  technique.  What  about 
Italy.  Greece,  and  Turkey,  to  name  only 
three  more  in  addition  to  Britain  and 
France?  All  of  them  have  wallowed  in 
the  foreign  aid  trough  but  they  are  shed- 
ding none  of  their  precious  blood  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  President 
Johnson  sent  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  around 
the  world  to  drum  up  help  in  the  fight- 
ing-and-dying  department  in  Vietnam. 
Lodge  returned  to  Washington  to  repoit 
that  our  so-called  friends  aromid  the 
world  expi-essed  their  "deep  gratifica- 
tion" that  we  were  fighting  the  war. 

Shortly  thereafter,  and  probably  in 
recognition  of  this  stirring  report,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  appointed  Lodge  as  Am- 
bassador to  Saigon. 

But  what  should  we  expect  when  the 
Vice  President,  Hubert  Horatio  Hum- 
phrey, takes  to  the  public  rostrum  as  he 
did  at  Hui-on,  S.  Dak.,  on  May  31.  this 
year,  to  proclaim  that  the  United  States 
must  learn  to  accept  abuse — not  grati- 
tude— in  helping  pooier  nations? 

In  a  speech  at  Huron  College,  in  his 
foi-mer  hometown.  Humphrey  asserted 
that  leadership  required  patience  and 
understanding.  "In  none  of  this."  he 
said,  "should  we  expect  either  friendship 
or  gratitude." 

I  say  that  when  the  United  States  in- 
vests the  blood  of  its  youth  in  a  sangui- 
nary war  10,000  miles  from  home;  when 
it  invests  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
month  in  that  war:  when  it  has  ladled 
out  $140  billion  to  help  the  downtrodden 
from  Ouagadougou  to  Timbuktu,  it  is  en- 
titled to  something  more  than  a  kick  in 
the  teeth. 

A  writer  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
summed  it  up  fairly  well  recently  when 
he  wrote: 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  those  who  have 
howled  the  loudest  for  American  involve- 
ment in  every  nook  and  cranny  on  this  trou- 
bled globe  are  now  leading  the  walling  over 
our  predicament  In  Vietnam. 

Go  Into  Africa.  Uncle  Sam.  these  people ijn- 
slsted.  and  mix  Into  the  tribal  affairs  wmch 
have  been  confounding  observers  for  cen- 
turies on  end. 

Stick  your  oar  Into  Latin  America.  Uncle 
Sam.  they  said,  and  don't  fret  over  the  fact 
that  generations  of  highly  Intelligent  na- 
tives have  been  unable  to  bring  about  land 
reform,  which  Is  the  genesis  of  progress. 

Go  here,  go  there,  go  everywhere.  Uncle 
Sam.  these  jjeople  urged,  for  you  are  the 
new  leader  of  the  new  world  and  the  great 
unwashed  yearn  for  your  pearls  of  wisdom 
and  pant  for  your  solicitude.  Take  money; 
help  make  the  world  green:  and  go.  go.  go! 
Didn't  they  realize,  these  people,  that  .some 
time,  some  place.  Uncle  Sam  might  get  his 
foot  caught  in  a  bear  trap?  Apparently  not. 
And  now  the  shock  of  their  reaction  to  the 
nasty  Impasse  in  Viet  Nam  has  brought  them 
to  ne.ar  hysteria  and  we  hear  soulful  laments 
directed  against  the  government  which 
went.  went.  went. 

A  few  days  ago  a  man  came  in  for  a  chat 
and  he  was  asked :  "What  do  you  want  out  of 
our  involvement  in  Viet  Nam?" 

"What  I  want,"  he  replied,  "is  to  be  able 
to  walk  along  the  principal  street  of  any 
city  in  the  world  and  not  be  ashamed  of 
my  Americanism.  I  want  to  'win'  over  there 
to  the  extent  of  a  decent,  negotiated  peace, 
and  then  I  want  us  to  get  out — the  wiser 
for  our  experience — and  leave  those  people 
alone." 
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Mr.  CJiairman.  I  have  said  before  and 
I  repeat  that  the  foreisn  aid  program,  a-s 
it  has  been  operated  and  is  presently  op- 
crated.  IS  one  of  tlip  wor;;t  swindles  ever 
perpetrated  ujxin  the  American  people. 
It  is  not  within  the  capacity  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  to  police  and  provide 
the  bankroll  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  further  swindle  becau.se  it  has  not. 
as  promi.-^ed.  produced  dependable  friends 
and  allies  throutjhout  the  world. 

This  Nation  today  is  debt-ridden  and 
plagued  with  inflation  It  is  faced  with 
growlrfr  internal  dissention.  It  is  mov- 
ing: inexorably  toward  the  day  when 
citizens  will  be  confronted  with  the  ?rave 
question  of  whether  this  free  government 
can  be  preserved. 

In  all  can.science  and  reason,  this  bill 
ought  to  be  drastically  reduced  and 
under  no  condition  should  the  citizens 
of  this  country  be  committed  to  a  for- 
eign aid  program  of  more  than  1   year 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flo- 
rida [Mr.  Fascell!. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  leeislation.  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966. 

First.  I  should  like  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  our  hish  rctiard 
for  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  aen- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morc.\n. 
His  stewardship  of  our  committee  has 
been  marked  by  fairness,  bipartisanship, 
and  tremendous  devotion  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibilities  to  the 
House  and  to  our  Nation.  His  approach 
to  the  complex,  frequently  exasperating, 
problems  of  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
marked  by  all  of  tho.se  characteristics — 
and  by  a  good  deal  of  foresight. 

It  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  his 
personal  interest  and  concern  for  the 
future  course  of  our  foreitin  policy  that 
during  the  past  6  months  our  commit- 
tee, and  its  various  subcommittees,  have 
spent,  many  hours  examining  sucii  di- 
verse issues  as  the  conduct  of  the  v/ar 
in  Vietnam,  tiie  crisis  in  NATO,  our 
policy  toward  Asia,  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  problem  of  Com- 
munist subversion  in  Latin  America,  and 
many  others. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  de- 
voted over  3  montlis  to  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  programs  required  to  carry 
out  U.S.  foreign  policy,  embodied  in  :he 
legislation  now  before  the  House, 

The  result  of  these  efforts,  the  infor- 
mation and  the  insights  which  they  pro- 
duced, and  the  collective  .judgments  ar- 
rived at  by  tiie  Com.mittce  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  are  reflected  m  the  provisions  of 
H  R  15750  and  elaborated  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  author  of  the 
amendments  in  commiltee  to  authorize 
foreign  aid  for  2  years,  except  for  5-year 
authorization  of  the  loan  programs,  I 
want  to  discuss  why  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  in  my  opinion  for  the  program 
to  be  authorized  for  more  than  1  year. 
Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  the  principle 
of  long-term  authorization  is  not  a  new 
principle  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  It 
is,  in  fact,  an  establisiied  principle  which 
Congress  has  recognized  on  several  oc- 
casions and  which  has  been  widely  sup- 


ported through  the  years  by  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  and  a  broad  segment 
of  leaders  in  business,  government,  and 
the  professions. 

Every  President  of  the  United  Slates 
has  urged  long-term  authorization 
beginning  with  President  Truman  who 
said; 

It  is  well  known  that  one-year  authorlza- 
tion.s  for  development  programs  are  wasteful 
and  inadequate  Countries  that  are  plan- 
ning their  development  ahead  are  kept 
in  doubt  and  are  unable  to  move  ahead 
with  confidence.  The  authorizatiou  clearly 
should  be  for  4  or  5  years,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Marshall  Plan. 

When  the  Eisenhower  administration 
took  the  lead  in  proposing  that  foreign 
aid  be  put  on  a  long-term  basis.  Demo- 
crats joined  Republicans  in  supporting 
the  establishment  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  in  1957. 

As  President  Ei^enhouer  said: 
I  believe  our  common  objective  can  best 
be  accomplished  through  a  long-term  au- 
thorization of  appropri.itions  m  rea.sonable 
amouiit.<!,  t  igether  with  the  concurrent  en- 
actment in  one  appropriation  bill  of  apprti- 
priations  for  each  of  the  years  for  which  the 
program  Is  authorized. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
De'-clopmcnt  Loan  Fimd  was  authorized 
for  2  years  in  1957  and  again  in  1959. 
and  for  5  years  in  1961.  following  which 
the  Alliance  for  Progre.ss  loan  program 
was  autliorized  for  4  years  in  1962. 

In  making  the.^e  long-term  authoriza- 
tion?,  Congre.ss  refused  administration 
requests  for  borrowing  authority,  and 
requiied  instead  annual  appropriations. 
This  was  a  wise  move  in  my  opinion,  and 
tills  system  has  worked  quite  well  in  the 
case  of  the  development  loan  program, 

I  am  particularly  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  long-term  auttior- 
ization  for  the  foreign  aid  program  be- 
cause I  wa.'.  one  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  who  signed 
.sup.olemental  views  in  the  House  report 
on  the  mutual  security  bill  in  1957.  One 
of  the  points  we  made  in  this  statement 
wa-.  that  tiie  Development  Loan  Fund  as 
a  new  program  should  be  given  a  trial 
periotl  of  a  year,  rather  than  being  au- 
thorized for  more  than  1  year.  Our  mLs- 
givings  were  unfounded.  It  Ls  clear  that 
the  long-term  authorization  of  the  de- 
velopment loan  program  has  heli^d  to 
stabilize  the  foreign  aid  program  and  to 
emiphasize  the  continuing  U.S  commit- 
ment to  a.ssist  less-developed  countries. 
It  is  also  clear  that  there  have  been  none 
of  the  problems  in  connection  with  the 
long-term  authorization  of  the  develop- 
ment loan  program  winch  opponents  of 
tlie  2-year  provLsions  arc  now  claiming 
will  result. 

In  1961  and  1962.  President  Kennedy, 
continuing  along  the  lines  initiated  by 
President  Ei.senhower.  again  empha-'-ized 
the  importance  of  a  long-term  authoriza- 
tion: 

Long-term  authorization,  planning  and 
financing  are  the  key  to  the  continuity  and 
pmclency  of  the  entire  program.  If  we  are 
unwilling  t.i  make  such  a  long-term  coni- 
niiiment.  we  cannot  expect  an  increased  re- 
s[xinse  from  other  potential  donors  or  any 
realistic  planning  from  the  recipient  na- 
tions .  .  no  other  step  would  be  such  a  cle;»r 
cut  signal  of  our  intentions  to  all  the  world 


.  .  .  No  other  step  would  do  more  to  help  ob- 
tain the  services  of  top-flight  personnel 
And  in  no  other  way  can  we  encourage  the 
less-developed  i.atioiis  to  make  a  substamcd 
national   effort  over  a  long-term   period. 

Again,  Republicans  joined  Democrats 
to  support  the  long-term  authorizatiou 
of  the  development  loan  program,  and 
in  1962,  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 

This  year.  President  Johnson  has  rec- 
ommended a  5-year  authorization  for 
the  entire  foreign  aid  program.  What 
he  has  requested  is  not  something  new 
or  different.  He  propo.ses  an  extension 
of  a  principle  which  already  ha.s  been 
successfully  applied  to  part  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  building  on  precedence 
established  by  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration of  President  Eisenhower 

Our  committee  has  met  the  President 
half  way  by  recommending  continuation 
of  the  long-term  authorization  for  the 
development  loan  program  and  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  together  with  a  2- 
year  authorization  for  other  categories 
of  a.ssistance.  I  quote  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  page  5 : 

A  2-year  authorivuitlon  of  specific  sum.s 
assTires  an  opportunity  for  each  Congress  to 
make  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  foreign 
aid  authorization. 

There  will  not  be  any  diminution  of  con- 
gressional scrutiny  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program  as  a  consequence  of  the  2-yeur  au- 
thorization. The  Committee  on  Foreign  Al- 
fairs  does  not  regard  a  2-ycar  authorization 
as  Indicating  that  It  intends  to  assume  le.'s 
responsibility  for.  take  less  interest  in,  or  do 
less  work  on  foreign  aid 

Annual  appropriation  of  funds  will  still 
be  necessary  following  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  review  by  the  Comnutlee  on  .'Vppro- 
pnatiuns. 

The  commillee  believes  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  contribution 
which  our  various  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams are  making  to  the  advancement  of 
tJ.S.  foreign  policy  and  to  reviewing  In  do- 
tall  specific  foreign  aid  operations  rather 
than  undertaking  every  year  an  all  inclusive 
survey  of  what  the  Executive  proposes  to 
do  in  the  year  to  come  and  the  e6tlmatei.l 
financial  requirement."!. 

The  ccnimlttee  desires  to  explore  and  dis- 
cuss policies,  programs,  and  operations  which 
are  in  need  of  attention.  It  is  not  antici- 
pated that  the  respon.sitale  officials  of  the 
State  and  Delen.-^e  Departments  will  spend 
less  time  in  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  material  to  the  commiltee  than  they  do  at 
present. 

COMMtNIS    ON     SUPPtfMENT\L     VIEWS 

Six  ntinority  memt)ers  of  our  commit- 
tee who  support  the  foreign  aid  program 
have  signed  views  opposing  the  2-year 
authorization,  despite  the  fact  that  a* 
least  five  of  the.se  also  indicated  then 
support  for  the  continuation  of  tlie  5- 
year  loan  programs  In  doing  so,  they 
.said  that  the  ca.se  can  be  made  for  au- 
thorizing the  loan  programs  for  5  year.s 
because  this  "is  continuing  a  policy 
which  Congress  has  already  approved, 
and  that  "llie  foreign  aid  program  as  a 
whole  is  ,so  complex  and  the  intemationa; 
situation  changes  so  unpredictably"  that 
the  other  categories  should  not  be  au- 
thorized for  2  years. 

Let  us  examine  these  arguments.  The 
international  situation  is  complex  and 
it  does  change  rapidly,  but  this  has  been 
the  case  ever  since  the  end  of  World 
War  IT. 


If  the  international  situation  should 
change  so  as  to  require  legislative 
changes  in  the  AID  program.  Congress 
can  always  revi.se  the  2-year  authoriza- 
tion by  simply  amending  the  act  next 
year.  This  has  been  don*>  from  time  to 
iiine  with  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
and  there  is  no  reason  that  the  same  pro- 
cedure cannot  be  used  again  if  the  world 
.situation  requires  such  a  step. 

Furthermore,  the  logical  conclusion  of 
tlie  argument  that  Congress  should  ap- 
prove only  those  things  which  have  been 
approved  in  the  past  is  an  absuib  posi- 
tion, unworthy  of  discu.ssion. 

The  supplemental  statement  also  says 
that  a  multiyear  authorization  should 
not  be  passed  this  year,  but  should  be 
considered  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congre.ss.  The  passage  of  a  2-year  au- 
thorization this  yeai  would  bring  the  pro- 
uram  up  for  review  in  the  second  year  of 
tlie  new  Congress,  and  I  think  you  prob- 
ably cotild  argue  tliat  new  Members 
would  be  in  a  po.sition  to  cast  an  in- 
formed vote  on  the  program  at  that  time. 

It  is  also  worth  pointing  out  that  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  were  authorized  for 
more  than  one  Congress,  skipping  the 
88th  Congress  altogether.  But  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  argue  that  this  ad- 
versely affected  congressional  preroga- 
tives. 

The  final  argument  made  by  the  mem- 
bers who  signed  supplemental  views  is 
that  a  2-year  authorization  would  repre- 
sent "the  abdication  of  responsibility  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee." 

CONGRESS    C.^N     HFTTEH    CONTROL    FOREIGN    AID 
WITH    A    2-YEAR    AlTHORIZATlON 

The  fact  is,  as  I  said  eailier,  with  a 
2-year  authorization  there  will  be  more, 
not  less,  congressional  control  over  for- 
eign aid. 

As  all  Members  know,  there  will  be 
annual  appropriations  under  tiiese  long- 
term  atithonzation  provisions.  But  an- 
nual appropriations  do  not  mean  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  program  through  tJie  ap- 
propriations process.  I  do  not  believe 
this  for  a  minute,  nor  do  I  accept  the 
argument  that  the  kinds  of  control  in- 
sm-ed  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess would  give  adequate  policy  direction 
to  the  program.  A  combination  of  policy 
and  ftmding  controls  exercised  by  both 
the  authorizing  committees  and  the  ap- 
propriations committees  is  vital. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  point  out  that 
there  are  very  few  Government  programs 
which  arc  not  authorized  for  more  tlian 
1  year.  Almost  every  major  program  of 
Government  is  authorized  permanently. 
Those  programs  which  are  not  author- 
ized permanently  are  almost  all  author- 
ized for  more  tiian  1  year.  Has  anyone 
ever  claimed  that  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees which  oversee  the  other  depart- 
ments have  abdicated  their  responsibil- 
ity by  having  authorized  these  programs 
for  more  than  1  year?  On  the  contrarv', 
the  less  time  a  committee  has  to  spend 
on  annual  general  review  of  programs, 
and  can  instead  devote  itself  to  selective 
examinations  of  programs,  the  more  con- 
trol It  will  have  over  their  operations. 

We  know  how  beneficial,  for  example, 
investigations  of  the  foreign  aid  program 


have  been,  not  in  just  correcting  specific 
abuses,  but  in  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  entire  program.  Does  any- 
one doubt  that  these  investigations  re- 
sult in  better  control  than  the  type  of 
annual  general  hearings  covering  the 
waterfront  which  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  had  to  conduct  every 
year? 

Some  of  the  most  productive  work  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  been 
tiie  investigations  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram which  have  been  carried  out  in  re- 
cent years  and  which  could  be  greatly 
intensified  if  the  committee  and  its  staff 
were  not  so  tied  down  each  year  will  full 
committee  hearings  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill 

A  2-year  authorization  would  give  the 
committee  a  chance  to  probe  the  foreign 
aid  program  in  depth.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  this  will  result  in 
better  control  over  the  program. 

Tliose  who  make  the  argument  that 
the  committee  is  abdicating  its  responsi- 
bility and  that  Congress  will  lose  control 
over  the  program  by  authorizing  it  for 
2  years  would  do  well  to  look  at  the  de- 
velopment loan  program  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  both  of  which  provide  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  There  has  been 
no  indication  of  any  loss  of  congressional 
control  or  any  abdication  of  respKjnsibil- 
ity  by  the  authorizing  committee  in  au- 
thorizing the  loan  programs  for  more 
than  1  year. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  there  has 
been  substantial  bipartisan  support  for 
long-term  authorization  for  the  loan 
programs.  The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
I  Mrs.  Bolton  1,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  MailliardI.  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  fMr.  FrelinghuysenI, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
BroomfieldI  all  voted  for  the  long-term 
authorization  for  development  loans  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress:  none  of  them 
signed  the  minority  view.-,  in  1957  which 
attacked  the  3-year  authorization  pro- 
vided for  the  Development  Loan  Fund: 
nor  did  any  of  these  Members  who  now 
say  2  years  is  an  abdication  of  committee 
responsibility  support  the  motion  by 
Smith  of  Wisconsin  in  1957  to  delete  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  They  all  also 
voted  for  the  conference  reixjit  which 
contained  a  2-year  authorization  for  the 
loan  program.  Their  record  Is  clear — 
they  have  never  thought  long-term 
authorization  was  an  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility. As  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Fpelinghuysen  I  said  in 
1961.  when  arguing  for  long-term  author- 
ization with  annual  appropriations: 

Most  of  us.  as  I  have  indicated,  are  In  favor 
of  long-term  programming.  We  recognize 
there  can  be  more  efficiency  and  effectiveness, 
if  we  have  long-term  programming.  Further- 
more I  certainly  am  in  favor  of  long-term 
commitments  over  a  specific  period  to  an  in- 
dividual country.  We  might  develop  such  a 
response  on  a  basis  of  a  long-t«rm  authoriza- 
tion for  3  or,  perhaps,  4  years  We  might 
couple  that  with  a  multiyear  appropriation 
of  part,  but  not  all,  of  the  total  amount  which 
the  administration  estimates  It  Is  going  to 
need  3  or  4  years  from  now. 

HOW  THE  2 -YEAR  AtTHORIZATION  WOULD  AFFECT 
THE  rORilGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  if  the 
foreign  aid  program  were  authorized  for 


more  than  1  year  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  would  have  to  close  shop  on 
the  off  years.  It  is  veiy  difficult  for  me 
to  see  how  anyone  could  make  an  argu- 
mient  of  this  kind  knowing  how  much 
there  is  to  be  done  in  the  foreign  affairs 
field  these  days,  and  what  a  heavy  re- 
sixjnsibility  falls  upon  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Members  know  how 
pressed  for  time  the  committee  is,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  as  long  as  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  to  conduct  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
each  year  it  will  be  substantially  fore- 
closed from  consideration  of  other  major 
foreign  policy  questions. 

The  result  is  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  is  not  able  to  play  its  full  role 
in  the  making  of  foreign  policy.  If  the 
committee  is  going  to  perform  for  the 
House  and  for  the  country  functions 
which  increase  daily  in  importance,  it 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  operate 
more  broadly  in  the  foreign  affairs  field. 
This  can  be  done  if  annual  authorization 
hearings  by  the  full  committee  are  not 
mandatory.  \ 

WOtJLD  A  2 -YEAR  AtTTHORIZATION  HtTHT  THE 
PROGRAM  BY  PtTTTING  IT  IN  THE  H.WDS  OF 
THE    APPROPRIATIONS    COMMITTEES? 

There  is  also  the  argument  that  to 
authorize  the  foreign  aid  program  for 
more  than  1  year  while  requiring  an  an- 
nual appropriation  would  leave  the  pro- 
gram in  the  hands  of  the  appropriations 
committees. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  authorizing  committees  to 
play  their  full  role  with  respect  to  the 
program.  The  appropriations  commit- 
tees cannot  give  adequate  policy  direc- 
tion to  the  program:  this  must  continue 
to  come  from  the  authorizing  committees. 
But  there  is  no  reason  that  this  kind  of 
policy  control  cannot  continue  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
with  an  authorization  of  more  than  1 
year.  Other  authorizing  committees 
have  load  no  difficulty  controlling  pro- 
grams which  were  permanently  au- 
thorized or  authorized  for  more  than  1 
year.  There  are  many  other  forms  of 
control  than  simply  passing  the  au- 
thorization bill  each  year,  and  many  of 
these  are  more  effective  than  the  gen- 
erally superficial  consideration  given  the 
program  every  year  under  the  present 
system. 

BENEFITS      OF      A     2-YEAR       AVTHORIZATION      FOR 
THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

The  benefits  of  a  long-term  authoriza- 
tion for  the  foreign  aid  program  are  prac- 
tical. A  tree  cannot  grow  If  you  pull  it 
up  every  year  to  look  at  its  roots. 

Let  me  sum  up  the  case  this  way: 
There  is  no  single  action  which  could  be 
taken  by  Congress  which  would  do  more 
to  stabilize  and  make  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram more  effective  than  passing  an  au- 
thorization for  more  than  1  year.  Not 
only  would  it  be  a  sign  of  continuing 
American  commitment  to  its  internation- 
al resiKinsibilities,  but  it  would  also  rep- 
resent the  acceptance  by  Congress  of  a 
fact  long  since  accepted  by  the  American 
people:  namely,  that  foreign  aid  is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Passage  of  a  2-year  authorization  by 
Congress  would  be  a  sign  to  the  rest  of 
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the  world  that  the  United  States  Is  in 
this  fight  to  win  As  Dr.  Walter  Judd, 
one  of  our  former  distniguished  Repub- 
lican colleagues  serving  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  said  in  1961  in  argu- 
ing for  long-term  aiilhorization: 

If  you  have  a  long-range  problem,  yoii  have 
to  have  a  long-range  solution.  You  can't  do 
It  otherwise. 

The  best  way  I  have  been  able  to  think  of 
It  Is  this:  When  the  Japanese  uttacked  Pearl 
Hitrbor.  the  Congress  met  and  declared  war. 
It  did  not  declare  war  for  1  year  and  say, 
"We  will  spend  the  last  2  months  of  the  year 
debratlng  whether  to  flght  the  second  year," 
and  the  same  thing  at  the  end  of  the  next 
year. 

We  declared  war  until  we  won.  But  at  tlie 
sajne  tune  we  did  not  lose  control  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  We  did  not  commit  out- 
selves  to  fight  it  all  with  tanks  because  we 
perhaps  started  with  tanks,  or  all  with  bat- 
tleships. Instead  of  shifting  to  carriers.  We 
wotild  modify  our  operations  as  experience 
developed 

The  main  thing  was  to  tell  our  allle<!,  and 
our  enemies  and  our  own  people  that  v/e  are 
going  to  flght  until  we  won.  It  Is  the  s.une 
now.  If  we  can  get  that  kind  of  coufl deuce 
In  us  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  M  xi- 
blllty.  rather  than  rigidity  In  our  program, 
I  feel  strongly  that  will  be  best  for  the  pro- 
gram and  best  for  our  country. 

What  Walter  Judd  said  has  been 
echoed  by  public '  groups  which  have 
studied  the  foreign  aid  program,  by 
Presidential  commissions,  and  by  wit- 
nesses from  a  broad  se  ".mcnt  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Let  me  quote  just  a  few  o;  the 
statements  made  by  \viir.o.sses  before  our 
committee  this  year: 

John  O.  Teeter,  vice  president  of  Pfizer 
International,  on  belialf  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Uie  United  States,  said: 

Long-range  economic  planning  and  devel- 
6pn>ent  must  be  emphasized  in  foreign  iis- 
slstance  programs.  To  accomplish  this  go;U. 
a  4-year  authorization  Qf  foreign  aid  fuiiri.s, 
subject  to  anntial  approprlntion-;  and  review 
by  appropriate  congressional  committees,  i.s 
desirable.  •  •  •  We  think  this  Is  con.sistent 
with  what  we  in  business  would  term  good 
long-range  planning. 

John  C.  Lynn,  legislative  director, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
testified  this  year  before  our  committee 
as  follows: 

Let's  decide  what  Is  in  the  best  luteret.ts  of 
the  United  States.  Make  this  a  10-year  p!an 
or  a  5-year  plan.  If  tliis  is  what  Is  required. 
Then  each  year  the  administrative  agencies 
of  Government  would  come  before  this  com- 
mittee and  dcmoniitraie  to  yoti  what  progress 
they  are  making  on  the  plan  lliat  you  and. 
let  us  say,  the  AID  admlui.strators  develop 
for  India. 

We  would  be  for  a  5-year  plan,  but  the 
authorization  would  be  based  on  the  progress 
being  made  toward  carrying  out  the  plan. 

This  Ls  the  same  pi'ocedure  tiiat  the  Con- 
gress follows  With  regard  U)  domestic  pro- 
grams. We  see  no  reason  why  It  shouldn't 
be  done  with   the  AID  program. 

John  T  Caldwell,  president.  North 
Carolina  State  University,  speaking  for 
the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  land-Grant  Colleges,  testi- 
fied; 

The  institutions  of  a  society  which  develop, 
uudergird,  and  replenish  the  Individual  and 
social  competencies  cannot  be  produced 
overnight.  For  this  reason  we  applaud  the 
proposal  in  H  R.  12449  for  5-year  funding 
authorizations    •    •    •   but  5-vear  authoriza- 


tions would  add  a  measure  of  psychological 
stability  to  a  foreign-aid  progr:i.m  too  often 
characterized  In  tlie  past  by  year-to-year 
uncertainty.  The  5-year  authorization  be- 
gins to  recognize  the  desirability  of  choosing 
long-range  goals  and  building  procrarn.s  to- 
ward their  achievement. 

Dr.  Caldwell  quoted  presidents  of  other 
State  universities  and  land-grant  col- 
leges as  follows: 

Earl  Rudder,  Tex.-u;  A  i  M  University  'One 
of  the  most  comn^ion  fallacies  in  foreign 
assistance  thinking  is  the  assumption  that 
host  ofHcials  responsible  for  development  in 
newly  developing  countries  are  already  com- 
mitted to  the  action  required  for  progress 
with  specific  development  projects  ThlK 
fallacy,  plus  short-term  aid  commitments 
results  in  projects  getting  underway  without 
sufficient  commitment  on  the  pai^  of  the 
host  government  to  secure  the  minimum  in 
local  participation  and  support  required  for 
success." 

Elvis  Stahr,  Indiana  University:  "Renego- 
tiations of  contracts  annually  or  biennially 
have  been  known  to  take  as  much  as  8 
niontlis  •  •  •  with  corresponding  uncertainty 
and  loss  of  time." 

John  T.  Fey.  the  University  of  Wyoming: 
■  Lack  of  predictable  funding  ls  a  major  de- 
terrent for  any  university-related  program" 

F.  L.  Hovde.  Purdue  University:  "The 
training  of  U.S.  and  foreign  technicians  and 
scientists  Is  a  continuing  endeavor  that  can- 
not be  mounted  effectively  with  short-run 
invX  authorization." 

Similar  testimony  was  received  from 
many  other  organizations  includir.g  the 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 
tile  AFI^CIO,  tlio  National  Council  ol 
Jewioh  Women,  and  others. 

So  it  is  apparent  that  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
for  a  2-year  authorization  with  5  years 
for  the  loan  programs  is  consistent  with 
the  actions  of  Con.L;ress  in  the  past  whicli 
were  supported  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  with  the  best  judgment 
of  all  of  those  who  have  been  concerned 
with  tlie  administration  of  the  program, 
and  Willi  the  express  views  of  leading 
Americans.  Someone  has  said  that  tire 
foreign-aid  program  is  trying  to  do  a 
50-year  job  in  10  years  with  5-year  plans 
and  a  1-year  authorization.  The  least 
thi.s  Hou.se  can  do  is  to  put  the  program 
on  a  soimder.  more  businesslike  basis  by 
providing  a  2-year  authorization,  and  by 
continuing  the  5-year  authorization  for 
development  loans  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  af- 
ter listening  to  the  commentary  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  I  am  templed 
to  cease  my  remarks.  But  inasmuch  as 
tlie  logic  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
was  not  as  conylncing  as  his  delivery,  I 
am  constrained  to  go  ahead  and  discuss 
tlie  opposite  r^'^ition  on  this  Issue. 

Before  I  point  out  the  fallacies  of  a 
multiyear  authorization,  I  should  like  to 
commt-nd  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee. Dr.  Morgan,  for  his  very  dedicated 
and  persuasive  manner  In  handling  this 
bill  in  committee.  Early  in  the  commit- 
tee deliberations  I  was  proud  to  follow 
the  chairman  in  supporting  a  1-year  au- 
thorization Later  on  signals  were 
crossed  and  people  went  in  divergent  di- 


rections, and  the  chairman  heroically 
nurtured  a  multiyear  authorization  bill 
through  the  committee.  But  I  do  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman  for  the  orici- 
nal  position  which  we  share. 

First.  I  should  like  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  to  the  minority  views 
which  commence  on  page  66  I  point 
out.  in  the  form  of  an  aixilogy.  that  eve:: 
though  lhe.se  minority  views  were  writ- 
ten as  carefully  as  possible,  events  of  the 
last  month  have  mado  them  slightly  ob- 
solete Some  of  the  ob.servations  wc 
made  as  to  problems  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  in  relation  to  the  foreign  aid 
program  have  intensified.  If  we  we;  ■ 
to  write  the  report  today,  we  could  gi\r- 
you  more  devastating,  practical  reason.^ 
for  curtailing  this  program,  for  keeping' 
it  at  a  1-year  level,  and  for  makint; 
needed  tightening  requirements  in  the 
law.  ^ 

I  should  like  to  point  out  i-o  Members 
the  problem  we  have  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program  We  ha\e  over  72 
recipient  nation.i,  some  of  wliich  are  veiy 
grateful,  some  completely  ungrateful 
some  who  a.ssume  that  foreign  aid  from 
the  United  States  is  a  way  of  life  for 
them.  It  imposes  an  inic)os.sible  admin- 
istrative assignment  to  operate  in  thi 
many  countries,  with  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars involved,  with  any  degree  of  efli- 
ciency.  That  is  why  we  recommend  in 
our  minority  views  that  we  have  a  de- 
liberately calculated  practical  policy  of 
phasing  out  this  program.  We  set  no 
time  limit.  We  are  realistic  enough  to 
knov,'  that  for  the  next  10  or  20  years 
thi.s  iJiogiam  may  still  be  with  us. 

But  certainly  a  practical  pha.sing  oir 
of  this  vast  and  ab.solutely  unmanage- 
able program  would  be  in  order. 

Tlien  recogniziiig  the  tenor  of  debate 
in  the  Hou.sc.  and  the  fact  that  some- 
times tiiose  of  us  who  offer  amt^ndment^ 
are  accused  of  trying  to  gut  the  bill.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  all  the  amend- 
ments I  know  will  be  forthcoming  v.  ill 
be  progressive,  practical,  helpful  amend- 
ments to  improve  this  program.  Cer- 
tainly we  hope  that  these  progressive 
amendments  which  we  shall  offer  late: 
this  afternoon  and  tomorrow  will  receur 
the  support  that  they  deserve  on  behalf 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  tight- 
ening up  the  administrative  complicn- 
tions.  We  feel  a  bit  of  restraint  on 
personnel,  restraint  on  the  number  of 
countries  who  are  aid  recipients,  and  a 
tightening  up  of  pfevious  language  that 
the  Congress  has  placed  in  this  law 
would  be  helpful. 

For  example,  it  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, as  expressed  in  a  number  of  sec- 
tions of  the  foreign  aid  law.  that  aid  not 
be  given  any  country  carrying  on  ag- 
gressive action  apainst  another  nation 
Obviously,  in  the  ca.se  of  tlie  United  Arab 
Republic,  this  intent  of  Congress  has  not 
been  followed. 

I  am  not  even  .-peaking  of  the  nominal 
tliought  that  this  raises  the  question  of 
the  belligerence  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public against  the  State  of  Israel.  I  am 
thinking  of  their  involvement  in  Yemen 
It  is  the  intent  of  Congre.ss  that  we  not 
reward  aggression  with  blind  continua- 
tion of  our  aid  program.     I  am  hopeful 


we   can    make    progressive    suggestions 
ti.at  would  tighten  this  loophole. 

Then  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Ironic 
..t;iation  of  contributing  aid  to  countries 
who  continue  to  be  at  loggerheads  with 
e.icli  other.  India  and  Pakistan  are 
r'.i,sic  examples.  Certainly  our  aid  Is 
i>.-,t'ntial  to  both  those  couUi^ries.  and 
c  rlainly  it  ought  to  be  u.sed  as  a  lever 
1 1  bring  about  peaceful  cooperation 
!>, '  \Kficn  them. 

riien  we  have  a  country  that  is  torn 
:ii  .lit.  Cyprus  with  both  it's  neighbors, 
liirkcy  and  Greece,  bein-;  aid  recipients. 
Certainly  our  aid  could  be  used  as  a 
le'.er— it  has  not  been— to  bring  about 
a  practical  solution  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Then,  we  get  into  the  Latin  American 
.-iiiuation,  where  we  have  been  told  since 
1961  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
would  produce  Utopia  for  countries  south 
cf  the  border.  All  their  historic  ail- 
iiienls  and  complications  would  be  cured 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We 
find  it  hard  to  explain  why  this  program. 
with  all  its  grandeur  and  expense,  has 
net  helped  Argentina  to  reach  a  mini- 
nvviin  of  stabihty — or  Ecuador,  or  the 
Dominican  Republic,  or  Haiti.  There 
aie  other  nations  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  who  have  not  achieved  mini- 
mum stability  in  their  government. 

Last  fall  a  group  of  us  in  the  Foreign 
.affairs  Committee  toured  Africa.  We 
w:uit  to  see  democracy  flourish  in  that 
cmUinent.  We  are  also  aware  of  the 
[act  that  it  Ls  the  policy  of  our  State 
Department  not  to  provide  aid  to  coun- 
ties which"  are  outright  dictatorships. 
In  recent  months  the  Prime  Minl.ster  in 
Uu.mda  dissolved  his  parliament  and 
tried  to  assassinate  the  leading  opposi- 
tion pobtical  leader  and  is  now  running 
tiiat  country  in  a  fullblown  personal  dic- 
tatorship. Yet  Uganda  is  an  aid  recip- 
ient. If  wc  are  to  produce  stability  In 
Eovemment,  If  we  are  to  produce  democ- 
racy, we  should  not  be  rewarding  a 
irtrogression  such  as  we  have  seen  in 
U  anda  and  other  lands. 

I  can  go  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  give 
many  other  examples  of  what  I  think 
are  inconsistencies  which  seem  to  prevail 
here,  but  I  am  afraid  my  arguments  may 
be  falling  on  deaf  ears, 

So  I  wish  to  remind  Members  again  of 
the  fact  that  as  we  conclude  this  debate 
we  will  be  offering  what  we  consider  to 
be  very  helpful,  practical  amendments, 
many  which  will  make  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program  easier,  many  which 
our  committee  perhaps  overlooked,  but 
I  am  confident  that  the  Membei-s  on  the 
fioor  will  support  these  constructive, 
practical  amendments. 

If,  in  the  process,  these  amendments 
aid  the  American  taxpayer,  this  will  be 
wonderful,  but  our  immediate  aim  is  to 
hrlp  the  administration  of  this  well  in- 
ti  nded,  but  greatly  misdirected  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bi  rs  to  take  time  between  their  consid- 
eiation  of  this  debate  and  the  amend- 
m  ■nts  that  will  be  forthcoming  to  quickly 
read  the  minority  views,  where  we  give 
the  facts  and  figures  and  the  reasoning 
that  could  be  used  to  support  the  con- 
structive propositions  and  constructive 
liousecleanlng  that  will  be  forthcoming. 
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In  conclusion.  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  do  have  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr  MORCiN  a  very  fine  com- 
mittee, a  committee  that  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  its  responsibility  and  dedicated 
to  help  produce  a  more  efTectivc  foreien 
policy  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Certainly,  this  committee 
can  be  trusted  to  work  with  an  annual 
foreign  aid  authorization.  We  need  not 
strip  the  committee  of  any  voice,  there- 
by stripping,  the  Con'^ress  of  further 
voice,  in  the  authorization  processing  of 
this  legislation.  I  cannot  conceive,  espe- 
cially in  a  campaign  year,  of  any  Mem- 
t>er  voluntarily  liquidating'  the  role  of  the 
Congress  in  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Thiat  Ls  exactly  what  we 
would  do  if  we  go  to  a  multiyear  author- 
ization So  we  do  expect  that  there  will 
be  widespread  bipartisan  support  of 
maintaining  the  1-year  authorization  en 
behalf  of  the  taxpayei-s  and  on  behalf  of 
the  voice  of  Congres.s — a  much-needed 
voice  of  Congress — in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wc  who  serve  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  have 
become  accu.^tomed  to  interference  from 
the  executive  branch  in  our  deliberations 
and  lecislative  decisions.  To  a  limited 
deerce.  this  is  a  natural  result  of  the  po- 
litical relationship  which  does  exist  be- 
tween a  President  and  the  legislators 
who  are  elected  with  him  under  the  same 
party  label 

Apart  from  the  direct  impact  of  this 
aid  bill.  I  again  remind  the  Members 
that  many  provisions  of  the  law  are  be- 
ing disreearded  by  the  executive  branch. 
I  have  given  you  the  example  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  wish  to  remind 
you  there  are  loopholes  through  which 
aid  can  be  given  Communist  countries. 

The  administration  has  been  operat- 
ing on  the  fallacy  that  it  is  possible  to 
wean  Individual  Communist  nations 
away  from  the  Soviet  orbit.  Tliese  at- 
tempts have  proven  to  be  complete  fail- 
ures You  cannot  change  the  nature 
of  Communist  domination  over  any  na- 
tion any  more  than  you  can  expect  a 
leopard  to  change  its  spots 

Aid  to  any  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist country  would  serve  to  strengthen 
the  Communist  governments  there.  I  do 
not  object  to  US.  aid  in  times  of  famine 
or  natural  catastrophes,  since  there  ex- 
ists in  both  tremendous  good  will  toward 
the  United  States  and  its  citizens.  Aid 
to  Red  governments,  however,  perpetu- 
ates and  expands  the  strength  of  the 
Communist  system.  These  Eastern 
Euroix^an  nations  are  part  of  the  Soviet 
economic  sphere,  channeling  not  only 
their  own  surplus  products  into  Soviet- 
controlled  economic  programs,  but  de- 
priving their  own  people  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  to  meet  the  quotas  Imposed 
by  the  economic  czars  of  the  Red  world. 

As  we  supply  aid  to  the  Communist 
governments  of  Eastern  Europe,  some 
of  it  trickles  dowTi  to  the  people.  How- 
ever, It  is  represented  as  coming  from 
the  efficiency  and  genero-sity  of  their  rul- 
ers. Much  of  our  aid,  however,  is  di- 
verted to  the  Soviet  Union  or  reshipped 
to  leftist  or  neutralist  countries  in  the 
world's  trouble  spots  as  part  of  the  eco- 


nomic  infiltration   and   activity  of   the 
Soviet  colonial  empire. 

The  official  line  of  many  Communist 
governments  in  Eastern  Europe  is  that 
by  being  included  as  recipients  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid  and  favorable  trade,  they 
pur.-ue  'independent"  action  in  foreign 
affairs  despite  their  Communist  political 
philo.sophy  The  statements  of  our  Am- 
bassadors merely  reveal  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  tho.se  Communist  gov- 
eniments  have  brainwa.'^hed  our  State 
Department  officials.  All  of  these  gov- 
ernments in  Eastern  Europe  are  sup- 
porting the  aggression  by  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  iMr.  Ichord). 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  15750  as  now  wTit- 
ten. 

H.R.  15750.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1966.  represents  a  feeble  attempt  by 
the  Congress  to  regain  some  control  of  a 
forcigii  assistance  program  which  has 
gotten  completely  out  of  hand  in  recent 
years.  In  the  initial  postwar  period, 
foreign  aid  was  a  noble  and  enlightened 
endeavor  by  this  Nation  to  help  a  war- 
torn  Europe  and  Asia  toward  recovery 
Tills  has  long  since  been  accomplished, 
yet  the  United  States  continues  to  foot 
the  bill  for  scattered  and  diverse  pro- 
grams which  bear  little  relationship  to 
our  fundamental  national  interests.  I 
say  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop,  take 
stock  of  our  position,  and  put  foreign  aid 
on  an  economic  diet  as  recommended  by 
the  Clay  committee  in  1963 

H  R  15750  does  not  do  this  It  is  only 
one  of  many  bills  which  contain  foreign 
aid.  Foreign  aid  has  actually  increased 
since  1963  rather  than  decreased.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  total  foreign  aid  has  in- 
creased in  excess  of  30  percent  over  fi.scal 
year  1961  if  all  foreign  aid  programs  are 
added  together.  H  R.  15750  only  at- 
tempts to  soften  some  of  the  more 
glaring  acts  of  defiance  and  ingrat- 
itude shown  by  some  of  the  past  re- 
cipients of  foreign  aid  to  insure  that 
it  will  not  hapjDen  again.  It  specifies,  for 
instance,  tliat  benefactors  are  not  to  di- 
rect propaganda  against  the  United 
States  or  its  aid  recipients;  recipients 
are  to  pay  "adequate  compen.sation"  for 
damage  or  destruction  of  American 
properly  by  indigenous  mobs:  recipients 
are  to  refrain  from  tran.sporting  goods  to 
or  from  North  Vietnam:  and  recipients 
are  not  to  plan  activities  involving  in- 
surrection or  subversion  against  the 
United  States  or  other  aided  countries. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  very  need 
for  such  conditions — necessary  as  they 
may  be — is  a  sad  commeniarv-  on  the  way 
in  which  our  assistance  has  been  received 
in  some  countries.  Not  too  long  ago. 
President  Na.sser  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public told  us  to  'jump  in.'the  lake."  his 
mobs  destroyed  a  USIA  library,  and  he 
now  tiireatens  war  on  his  Arab  and 
Jewish  nei-ihbors,  Ex-President  Nkru- 
mah  of  Ghana  used  American  assistance 
to  help  plan  subversion  for  his  neighbors. 
President  Sukanio  of  Indonesia  once  told 
us  "to  hell  with  your  aid,"  permitted  U.S. 
property  to  be  attacked,  and  menaced  the 
peace   of   Malaysia   in  spite  of  all   our 
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efforts.  India  and  Pakistan  used  Ameri- 
can militar>-  supplies  to  wage  war  on  each 
other.  And  France,  the  greatest  recipi- 
ent of  military  assistance  in  Europe,  has 
been  a  thorn  in  our  side  regarding  the 
Western  Alliance  and  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. Some  apolotjists  might  point  out 
that  two  of  the  less  qrateful — Nkrumah 
and  Sukarno — are  no  longer  in  j>3.sUions 
to  insult  this  counlrj'  and  misuse  our  aid. 
But  is  it  not  also  true  that  their  wings 
were  clipped  after  the  largest  part  of 
American  assistance  was  cut  off;  after 
the  supiJcsed  moderating  influence  of 
American  aid  failed  to  achieve  its  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  consider  tliese  insults 
and  the  way  in  which  our  foreign  aid  has 
been  misused.  Bear  in  mind  the  disap- 
pointing results  from  tlie  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion we  have  poured  into  the  Alliance  for 
Progre.ss  program.  Consider,  too,  the 
disturbing  balance-of-payment  c  cflcit 
which  is  aggravated  by  large-scale  for- 
eign aid  expenditures.  Look  back  on  the 
domestic  programs  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  attempted  to  pare  down  or 
eliminate  in  order  to  finance  extensive 
foreign-aid  commitments — such  things 
as  impacted  school  funds,  school  lunch 
and  milk  programs,  and  the  like 

Consider  all  of  tiiese  tilings.  Mr.  Ciiair- 
man, and  you  iiave  a  liiumbnail  sketch 
of  how  much  of  our  foreign  aid  money 
has  been  spent.  You  get  an  idea  of  how 
some  of  our  friends  have  received  our 
help.  All  tliat  I  can  ask  is  that  with 
such  friends,  who  needs  enemies? 

How  many  times  must  our  mistakes 
be  compounded  before  our  policymakers 
reali2;e  that  friendship  cannot  be  pur- 
chased? How  many  billions  in  American 
dollars  must  be  poured  down  the  open- 
ended  funnel  of  foreign  assistance  before 
it  occurs  to  us  tliat  common  national 
Interests,  not  Joint  bank  accounts,  are 
the  ingredients  for  u.seful  and  productive 
International  relationships? 

From  tlie  beginning  of  our  constitu- 
tional history,  our  Government  has  oper- 
ated on  tlie  principle  that  appropriations 
shall  be  made  by  the  Congress  bt^cause 
its  Members  are  clo.sest  to  the  ^leople. 
That  a.ssumption  is  just  as  valid  today  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  our  Founding 
Fathers.  Because  of  tliis  conviction,  I 
say  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  Con- 
gress regain  control  of  our  total  foreign 
aid  program  For  too  long,  we  have  en- 
trusted our  responsibilities  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  executive  bureaucracy,  and 
we  are  the  worse  for  it.  We  must  re- 
store some  semblance  of  proportion  to 
our  overall  foreign  economic  commit- 
ments. We  must  remind  all  potential 
recipients  that  foreign  assistance  is  a 
favor,  not  a  right.  We  must.  In  short, 
restore  our  self  respect  and  implement 
our  national  Interest  by  rejecting  H.R. 
15750  as  it  now  is  written. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  Consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  Bennett!. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
establish  as  U.S.  policy  that  no  funds 
authorized  In  this  bill  could  be  used  for 
any  activity  or  program  which  Is  con- 
trary to  the  policies  of  the  United  States. 


I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  included  In  this 
year's  bill  a  policy  statement  that: 

The  President  shall  seek  to  assure  that  no 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  development  pro- 
gram •  •  •  shall  be  used  for  projects  tor 
economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba,  80  long  as  Cuba  Is  gov- 
erned by  the  Castro  regime. 

In  recent  years  I  h-'.ve  testified  before 
the  committee  in  support  of  my  bill  to 
provide  that  US.  payments  to  the  United 
Nations  shall  not  be  used  for  programs 
contrary  to  the  policies  of  our  country. 
I  have  also  offered  similar  legislation  as 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
This  year,  on  May  11.  1966.  I  testified 
in  behalf  of  my  bill.  II.R.  53,  calling  for 
a  halt  to  this  misuse  of  funds  to  nations 
who  have  vowed  to  destroy  us,  or  wlio 
are  openly  assisting  our  enemies. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  the  need 
for  my  legislation  has  been  clear.  In 
January  of  this  year,  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Fund,  now  the  U.N.  Devel- 
opment Program,  approved  a  project  at 
tiie  University  of  Havana  to  train  engi- 
neers and  other  technical  persons,  cost- 
ing, $2,096,500.  Castro's  Communist 
teachers,  many  of  whom  are  Russians, 
were  handed  tiiis  money  to  carry  out 
a  program  certain  to  undermine  our  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  Western  Hemisphere 
free  from  Castro  and  Russian  totalitar- 
ianism. Our  representatives  at  the 
United  Nations  objected  to  tliis.  and 
voted  against  it.  but  it  did  no  good. 
Just  2  years  ago.  the  U.N.  Special  Fund 
also  approved  a  grant  to  help  Castro's 
ailing  economy,  wlilch  cost  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers $500,000. 

The  language  in  this  year's  bill  would 
require  the  President  to  seek  assurance 
tiiat  U.S.  funds  given  to  the  United  Na- 
tions will  not  go  to  Castro's  Cuba.  This 
IS  good  and  establishes  a  basic  policy 
which  our  freedom-loving  people  de- 
mand. It  is  idiotic  that  our  country, 
wiiicii  contributes  over  40  percent  of  all 
funds  going  to  the  U  N.  Development 
Program  annually,  should  thus  support 
the  totalitarian  designs  of  Castro  and 
his  Communist  government  to  the  tune 
of  millions  of  dollars.  I  congratulate 
the  committee  on  providing  the  language 
it  did  about  Cuba. 

While  the  bill  includes  the  provision  to 
ban  U.S.  contributions  to  the  U.N.  De- 
velopment Program  which  go  to  Cuba, 
tlie  legislation  needs  to  be  further 
amended  to  cover  all  United  Nations 
programs  in  which  funds  might  be  u.sed 
contrary  to  our  national  interests;  and 
it  needs  to  cover  all  n£.tions,  not  just 
Cuba. 

The  evidence  for  the  need  of  this 
amendment,  which  would  provide  that 
no  payment  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  shall  be  used  for  any  pro- 
gram contrary  to  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  is  readily  available.  There 
is  no  requirement  by  the  U.N.  Charter 
that  we  make  these  contributions. 

The  most  flagrant  and  disheartening 
example  outside  of  Cuba  involves  Cam- 
bodia and  our  fight  for  freedom  for  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

In  the  last  4  years.  Cambodia  has 
received  almost  $3  million  from  the  U.N. 
Special  Fund  for  various  projects,  which 


cost  U.S.  taxpayers  $1.2  million.  The 
most  recent  grant  was  for  $611,900  in 
January  1965.  This  is  the  same  count:y 
which  is  led  by  Prince  Sihanouk,  who 
said  on  March  23,  1966,  in  announciiiL,' 
that  Cambodia  had  given  the  Vietcong 
a  siiipmcnt  of  rice; 

We  have  given  this  aid  to  them  by  closing 
our  eyes  because  we  and  the  Vletcong  have 
a  common  enemy,  which  Is  tJ.S   Imperialitm 

Foreign  relations  expert  and  columni.-t 
C  L.  Sulzberger,  of  tlie  New  York  Timv^ 
has  recently  reported  tliat  Cambodia  i- 
"a  sanctuary  ana  supply  source  for  the 
Victcong  on  such  a  scale  that  the  Pnom- 
penh government  must  know  it.  From 
the  extreme  south  to  Laos  in  the  north. 
Cambodia  is  violating  its  proclaimed 
neutrality." 

I  will  read  here  a  recent  news  cii.s- 
patch  from  Cambodia: 

Phnom  Pe.nh.  Cambodia. — Prince  Norcdoru 
Sihanouk  has  sent  a  message  of  solidarity  to 
North  Vietnamese  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  'm 
the  VS.  bombings  of  oil  depot.s  near  Hurr.i 
and  Haiphong,   the  goveriunent  reported 

.Sihanouk  expressed  profound  Indlgnati  r. 
for  the  raids  and  pledged  total  support  to 
I  North)   Viet  Nam 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
allow  the  President  to  put  a  stop  to  th.e 
oftentimes  wholesale  support  and  tax- 
payer's dollars  to  people  who  have  flatly 
stated:  "We  will  bury  you."  It  is  a  sick- 
ening thing  to  realize  that  our  dollar,'^ 
are  helping  to  aid  a  country  which  give.'; 
sanctuary  to  the  Vietcong. 

Once  this  amendment  Is  passed  the 
President  will  have  a  firmer  base  on 
which  to  demand  that  U.S.  funds  not  ije 
used  by  an ti- American  programs. 

I  urge  that  the  House  adopt  tlu.s 
amendment. 

A  copy  of  the  amendment  follows: 

Page  11.  Immediately  after  line  11,  Insert 
tjhe  following : 

"(d)  Section  301  Is  amended  by  adding  .it 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion : 

"(di  The  President  shall  seek  to  a-wvire 
that  no  payment  or  contribution  by  t!.e 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  or  to 
any  agency  or  activity  thereof  shall  be  ii.'^ed 
for  any  program  or  activity  which  Is  con- 
trary to  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
If  the  President  determines  that  any  such 
payment  or  contribution  (or  any  part  there- 
of) Is  used  In  violation  of  this  subsecth  !. 
he  shall  thereafter  withhold  United  SU-.tes 
payments  and  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  until  the  amount  withheld  eqti.'.ls 
the  amovmt  used  In  violation  of  this  sub- 
section.' " 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsection 
accordingly 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yir'd 
such  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  th.e 
gentleman  from  New  York   I  Mr.  Fapi;- 

STEIN 1 . 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
throughout  tJie  years  I  have  favored  t!. 
foreign  aid  bill,  and  I  similarly  favm 
the  bill  this  year.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  pacification  of  the  world 
and  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  ol 
H.R.  15750.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ac 
of  1966.  And  in  doing  so,  I  wish  to  recog- 
nize this  debate  as  an  opportunity  fo:- 
the  various  Members  to  face  responsibly 


ihcir  constitutional  role  in  tlie  formula 
lion  of  foreign  pohcy. 

The  U.S.  program  of  foreign  assist- 
i-ice  has  been  a  pronunent  feature  of 
^^rerican  activity  in  the  international 
coiumunity.  It  has,  since  World  War 
II  bUiven  for  multiple  objectives  and 
lus  general  outlook,  can  t>e  altered  year 
'O  year  by  the  sense  of  Uus  Congress. 
LitHs  evaluate  the  present  bills  provi- 
.:o:us  for  the  role  of  America  in  tiie  world 
;n  t!ie  near  future. 

Basic  to  our  foreign   assistance  pro- 
LTuin    is   the   assumption    that  econom- 
ically underdeveloped  nations  are  woe- 
full.v  prone  to  underdevelopment  in  a  po- 
litical sense  as  well.    For  two  centuries, 
this  country  has  constantly  recognized 
tliat  a  free  and  vibrant  society,  function- 
ing   through    truly    democratic    institu- 
tions, was  not  the  norm  of  national  hfe 
throughout  the  world.    From  tlie  era  of 
thi.N  Nation's  birth,   when  Europe   con- 
lamt  d  outmoded  autocratic  governments 
aiid  their  radical  inversions  of  revolu- 
tionary mob  rule,  tliis  Nation  has  never 
taken    its    successful    political    life    for 
giaiited.     In  our  own  time  since  World 
War  I.  we  saw  some  countries  choose 
between  fanatical  fascism  and  totalitari- 
an  communism    as   tlicir   political    sys- 
tems.     Surely    we    have    learned    that 
constant   effort   by   those  committed   lo 
democracy  Is  needed  If  that  system  is  to 
Kike  roots  in  more  than  a  few  isolated 
nations.     In  its  foreign  assistance  pro- 
firam,  this  country  asserts  first  that  it 
wishes  to  help  other  nations  attain  stable 
political  lives.    And,  second,  if  the  pov- 
f!tv  of  nations  threatens  those  leaders 
who  -seek  stable  and  democratic  systems, 
we  will  not  allow  that  threat  to  go  unim- 
peded.   With    a    stake    in    democracy 
tiiroughout  the  world,  the  United  States 
:s  willing  to  mitigate  the  strains  of  eco- 
luimic  underdevelopment   abroad. 

The  bill  before  our  consideration  now 
IS  a  significant  demonstration  of  our  will 
to  spread  political  stability  tluough  eco- 
nomic development. 

Provision  Is  made  in  this  bill  for  assist- 
ance to  research  and  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  to  develop 
LTcater  programs  concerned  with  the 
economic  and  social  developmert  of  less- 
developed  countries.  Tliis  will  enable 
AID  to  continue  to  Increase  its  use  of 
private  American  skills  and  talents. 

In  the  particular  area  of  supporting 
a.s.'^i.stance  to  Vietnam,  this  bill  goes  far 
in  satisfying  the  needs  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Funds  will  be  used  for  rural 
reconstruction  directed  toward  village 
dc'vclopment,  refugee  relief,  and  other 
c.'^.'icntials.  We  are  taking  strong  .■^teps 
to  enable  the  Vietnamese  economy  to 
withstand  serious  inflationar>'  pressures 
which  could  endanger  basic  political 
stability. 

We  are  also  considering  today  a  pro- 
posal for  continued  support  of  the  val- 
uable development  assistance  program  of 
the  United  Nations.  Through  this 
asency,  we  are  contributing  immense 
benefits  for  peaceful  development 
throughout  the  world.  Know-how  is 
transferred  to  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries through  the  provision  of  experts 
and  the  granting  of  fellowships  for  train- 
ing abroad.    The  U.N.  also  proudes  sur- 


veys of  natural  resources,  economic  feasi- 
bility studies,  traimng  institutions,  and 
research  institutes.  These  are  some  of 
the  concrete  steps  toward  economic 
development  which  are  required  by  the 
aspirations  of  Uie  countries  we  wnsh  to 
help. 

The  value  of  another  agency.  UNICEF, 
IS  well  known.  It  docs  substaniiai  work 
in  the  field  of  disease  control,  health 
services,  and  nutrition.  It  further  sup- 
[x>rts  education  and  vocational  training 
The  world  food  program,  supervised 
jointly  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  with 
our  help  can  continue  to  supply  food- 
stuffs on  a  multilateral  basis  to  promote 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
developing  countries. 

U.N.  and  direct  AID  assistance  pro- 
grams are  much  more  than  simple  dona- 
tions of  funds.  They  are  sound  steps 
toward  a  broader  business  interaction 
between  all  nations  involved.  As  coun- 
tries whicli  we  now  assist  grow  stronger, 
thev  \nli  provide  new  and  growing  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  bu.sineRs  This,  of  course, 
will  improve  our  balance-of-pav-ments 
situation.  What  we  are  pursuing  is  a 
community  endeavor  on  an  international 
scale.  Beyond  altruism  lies  an  approach 
which  is  based  on  a  belief  in  common 
sUkes  and  mutual  desires  for  general 
development  of  both  sides  of  the  assist- 
ance transaction. 

Tiie  American  outlook  on  foreign  aid 
also  calls  for  determined  efforts  of  self- 
help  by  the  recipient  nations.  This  bill 
recognizes  that  there  is  a  close  relation- 
ship between  popular  participation  in  the 
process  of  devlopment,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  this  process.  Accordingly,  tiie 
bill  calls  for  assurances  tliat  participa- 
tion be  maximized  through  the  encour- 
agement of  democratic  institutions — 
both  private  and  governmental.  The  ex- 
perience of  aiding  Japanese  development 
immediately  after  the  war,  for  example, 
has  taught  us  that  huge  programs  by 
governments  can  be  succc-^sful  if  the  citi- 
zens in  all  localities  are  involved  in  llieir 
nation's  deve'ioimient.  In  particular, 
loans  to  small  farmers,  encouragement  of 
savings  and  loan-type  institutions,  and 
so  on.  are  called  for. 

A  new  section  of  the  Foreign  AssisUnce 
Act  would  strengthen  the  southeast  Asia 
multilateral  and  regional  programs. 
Among  the  most  encouraging  develop- 
ments of  this  j-ear  is  the  dynamic  display 
by  non-Communist  Asian  nations  of  a 
willingness  to  combine  their  resources 
and  plan  toward  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  that  entire  region.  With  Japa- 
nese wilUngness  to  join  our  continuing 
efforts,  southeast  Asia  can  build  a 
formidable  and  i>olitical  independent 
area  of  progress. 

A  necessary  complement  to  successful 
foreign  assistance  Is  our  refusal  to  con- 
done flagrant  efforts  to  disturb  peaceful 
development  throughout  the  world  Sev- 
ei-al  months  ago  the  world  was  notified 
that  some  nations,  joining  in  a  tricon- 
tinental  congress  intend  to  overturn  the 
government.";  of  several  nations  In  this 
hemisphere.  The  polite  announcement 
does  not  make  less  threatening  their  de- 
termination to  impede  gradual  jwlitlcal 


pi'ogress  and  economic  development  in 
the  victim  nations  With  foreign  assist- 
ance on  one  side,  the  United  States  ex- 
tends its  opixjsition  to  international  up- 
lieavai.  on  the  other.  Accordingly,  this 
bill  denies  assistance  to  those  wiio  plan 
military  efforts  against  this  countiT  or 
any  coimtry  receiving  assistance  from  us. 
In  addition.  1  am  most  gratified  tliat 
the  bill  calls  for  a  restriction  of  funds  to 
refugees  serving  in  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Army.  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
UJSJ.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales- 
tine refugees  would  no  longer  reach  that 
disruptive  military  force 

In  the  Middle  Ea^t.  we  also  seek  to  di- 
vert excess  foreign  currency  to  tlie 
Hadassali— Hebrew  University  Medical 
Ceiiter  in  Jerusalem.  I  welcome  tliis 
provision  as  a  significant  constructive 
part  of  this  program  and  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  our  standing  problem  of  excess 
foreign  currency. 

TJiis  bill  L";  complex  and  many-faceted. 
Yet.  its  general  outlook  is  unmistakable. 
In  a  world  where  some  w  ish  to  overthrow 
and  radically  invert,  those  who  wish  to 
respond  effectively  and  morally  must  do 
more  tlian  obstruct .  Maintain  the  peace 
we  must — but  our  policy  toward  otliers 
must  seek  to  develop  nations,  to  stimu- 
late change,  and  thereby  insui-e  the 
peace. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  RepresenUtive 
from  New  York  IMr.  FakbsteinI  for  liis 
vigorous  support  of  the  grant  of  SI  mil- 
lion in  excess  foreign  currency  to  the 
Hada.'^-.'^ah-Hebrew  University  Medical 
Center  in  Jerusalem.  Tlie  author- 
ization contained  in  this  bill  is 
designed  to  help  that  dynamic  center 
to  keep  up  with  the  latest  developments 
in  the  medical  field.  To  bring  tliis  about 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fakbstein]  responded  to  tlic  appeal  of 
the  national  president  of  tlie  Hadassali 
Medical  Relief  Association,  Mi'S.  Mor- 
timer Jaccbson,  by  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  A  unanimous  vote  reg- 
istered our  full  agreement  w  itli  Mr. 
FARBSTEIN 's  amendment. 

The  value  of  Uie  organization  Uiereby 
aided  is  well  known.  Hadassah  projects 
in  Israel  include  youth  rescue  work,  land 
reclamation  projects,  a  vocational  train- 
ing program,  and  a  medical  program.  It 
is  one  of  tlie  foremost  volunury  agencies 
working  in  close  cooperation  witli  tlie 
U.S.  program  of  food  for  peace. 

The  medical  center  in  Jerusalem  is  a 
splendid  expression  of  American  finan- 
cial and  technical  aid  to  de\  eloping  areas. 
Funds  collected  in  tins  country  provide 
American  standards  and  know-how  to 
the  onlv  center  in  Israel  for  all  three 
vital  functions  of  healing.  Uraching.  and 
research.  Part  of  its  outstanding 
achievement  is  the  training  of  medical 
students  from  various  countries  in  Africa 
and  Asia  In  addition,  personnel  from 
the  Hadassah  Medical  Center  L".  Jeru- 
salem liave  traveled  to  several  African 
countries  to  help  them  sUrt  clinics  for 
both  treatment  and  prevenUve  medicine. 
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While  we  in  this  Chamber  are  a'sert- 
Ing  our  determination  to  extend  /Amer- 
ican aid  to  developing  nations.  It  is  most 
fitting  that  we  recognize  the  aclileve- 
ments  of  Hadassah  in  Israel.  Mr.  Farb- 
sTEiN's  amendment  has  directed  us  to  a 
fruitful  cooperative  propram  which  will 
benefit  all  nations  involved.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  lend  my  support  to  this  amend- 
ment in  committee  and  to  make  the  mo- 
tion callinu'  for  its  p.'ussage. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado   I  Mr.  Evans). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  there  have  been  few 
governmental  projects  that  have  been 
debated,  di.scussed,  and  criticized  more 
than  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program. 
Critics  of  foreign  aid  are  quick  and 
even  eager  to  find  flaws  in  a  program 
that  is.  at  best,  difficult  to  implement. 
They  seek  tangible  proof  that  the  U.S. 
dollar  has  achieved  Immediate  results. 
Because  of  it,s  very  nature,  hcvever, 
foreign  aid  is  not  a  program  A-hich 
produces  spectacular,  overnight  suc- 
cesses. Instead.  It  Is  a  long-range  pro- 
gram which  is  not  well-suited  to  a  rigid, 
inflexible  schedule.  Our  foreign  aid 
program  is  designed  to  help  people — 
people  who  suffer  from  malnutrition  and 
disease — people  who  have  never  known 
the  inside  of  a  schoolroom,  or  even  a  se- 
cure roof  over  their  heads.  We  cannot 
expect  people  who  are  hungry  and  starv- 
ing to  produce  a  thriving  industrial  so- 
ciety: just  as  we  would  not  expect  people 
who  cannot  read  to  be  able  to  btiild  air- 
port-s  for  jet  planes,  or  skyscrapers  to 
house  huge  corporations. 

I  cannot  tell  you  today  of  any  sweep- 
ing, immediate  changes  created  by  the 
introduction  of  U.S.  economic  and  tech- 
nical aid,  because  change  takes  much 
time,  and  change  is  often  not  as  evident 
as  some  people  would  prefer.  For  in- 
stance, how  can  you  categorically  list  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  attitudes  of  a 
people,  or  of  a  government  that  opens 
new  developmental  opportunities  because 
of  the  introduction  of  foreign  aid?  It  is 
simply  impossible  to  put  attitudes  into 
tangible,  cut-and-dried  statistics,  but  I 
can  name  some  circumstances  which 
form.  I  think,  an  impressive  list  of  mean- 
ingful successes.  In  1965  alone,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  AID  program,  over  40,000 
classrooms  were  built;  more  than  110 
million  people  vaccinated  against  small- 
pox: more  than  90  million  people  bene- 
fited from  water  supply  facilities;  over 
1  million  new  acres  were  irrigated;  and 
more  than  2. .5  million  people  received 
agricultural  credit  loans.  I  can  remind 
you,  also,  of  the  26  foreign  nations, 
including  Western  Europe,  Lebaion, 
Japan,  and  Free  China,  which  have  CDm- 
pleted  the  transition  from  being  recip- 
ients of  U.S.  economic  aid  to  being  i.elf- 
supporting  countries. 

Of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  Into 
great  detail  about  the  dynamic  growth 
of  Western  EXirope  and  Japan.  We  are 
all  well  aware  of  their  prosperity;  but 
perhaps  the  lesser  known  story  of  Tai- 
wan, or  Free  China,  might  be  more  ptrtl- 
nent  to  this  discussion. 


In  December  1949.  I'a  million  im- 
poverished, homeless  refugees  landed  on 
the  Island  of  Formasa  for  a  last-ditch 
stand  against  Communist  China.  Now. 
in  1966.  15  years  later.  Taiwan  stands  as 
a  living  t.estimonial  to  the  .success  of  U.S. 
economic  aid.  Illiteracy  has  almost  been 
coUQuered.  Over  95  percent  of  all  pri- 
mary age  children  attend  school.  The 
aKricultural  development  of  the  island 
has  been  astounding.  In  10  years  rice 
production  has  increased  41  percent,  and 
the  average  farmer  is  banking  a  record 
of  30  percent  of  his  cash  income.  The 
i.sland's  textile,  garment,  and  wood  in- 
dustries are  booming.  There  is  even  a 
growing  motion  picture  and  television  in- 
dustry. All  of  these  achievements  were 
possible  because  of  the  wise  programs  of 
tlie  Chinese.  14  years  of  US.  technical 
advice,  and  $1.5  billion  in  grants  and 
loans. 

In  1949.  V.  K,  Welling  Koo.  then  Am- 
bassador from  Nationalist  China,  said: 

Help  Free  China  retiiln  a  position  that  can 
be  defended  and  wc  wUl  demon.'stnite  that 
any  area  of  freedom  can  beat  communism  in 
production,  education,  welfare,  happy  living. 

Mr.  Koo  proved  to  be  a  good  prophet, 
for  in  19€5.  Taiwan  no  longer  required 
a.ssistance,  and  the  U.S.  economic  aid 
ceased  on  June  30  of  that  same  year. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  problems 
of  Taiwan  have  been  alleviated.  They 
have  not;  but  their  problems  have  been 
reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  island 
can  now  go  about  the  task  of  becoming 
a  productive  member  in  the  world  family 
of  nations. 

The  United  States,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, wisely  Invested  in  the  future  of 
Taiwan  through  technical  aid,  grants, 
and  loans.  Today  that  investment  is 
paying  handsome  dividends.  The  suc- 
cess of  Taiwan  is  proof  to  all  countries 
of  Asia,  and  for  that  matter,  the  entire 
world,  that  the  U.S.  foreign  economic 
aid  program  can  and  will  help  any  coun- 
try who  Is  willing  to  help  itself. 

Some  people  would  say  that  Taiwan 
is  an  example  of  unparalleled  success, 
but  they  would  be  wrong.  Certainly,  the 
amount  of  time  it  took  for  Taiwan  to  be- 
come an  independent,  self-supporting 
nation  was  extremely  short,  but  other 
countries,  in  far  worse  condition  than 
Taiwan,  have  also  made  remarkable 
progress.  India,  for  example,  has  over- 
come many  obstacles  and  is  well  on  the 
road  toward  economic  Independence. 
Since  1953.  India's  national  income  has 
increased  42  percent.  Life  expectancy 
has  risen  from  27  years  in  1947  to  42 
years  in  1965.  Today  60  percent  of  the 
children  under  12  attend  school.  Com- 
pare that  to  a  literacy  rate  of  10  percent 
only  15  years  ago. 

Only  recently,  India,  a  country  who  al- 
ways prided  itself  on  a  controlled  and 
protective  economy,  was  able  to  liberalize 
its  import  regulations,  and  open  the 
gates  to  a  steady  flow  of  much-needed 
raw  materials  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment. Foreign  aid  was  a  major  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  new  easing  of  im- 
port restrictions,  for  without  foreign  aid, 
India  would  not  have  had  the  confidence 
or  the  economic  prosperity  to  permit  the 
acceptance  of  new  industrial  responsi- 
bility. 


We  have  seen  here  two  examples  of 
successful  foreign  aid.  Taiwan,  in  terms 
of  national  development,  had  a  rather 
fast  and  dynamic  growth.  India,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  a  slower  type  of  suc- 
cess— a  type  of  success  which  requirr-.s 
slow  changes  in  established  tradition  and 
thought  before  the  actual  developmen- 
tal work  can  be  effective.  Both  Taiwan 
and  India,  however,  are  in  their  own  w  ,iy 
successes. 

Many  critics  of  foreign  aid  center  their 
arguments  around  the  length  of  time  it 
has  taken  to  help  these  countries  to  their 
present  stage  of  development.  They 
say  it  has  simply  taken  too  long.  When 
the  facts  are  reviewed,  however,  it  i.s 
apparent  that  our  own  country  went 
through  a  long  process  of  change  ai.d 
growth.  It  has  only  been  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  that  the  United  States  lias 
truly  begun  to  develop.  The  progressi'.e 
income  tax.  lowering  of  interest  rate.';. 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  to  farmers  are  not 
olc^  institutions  in  our  country.  Only  30 
years  ago,  farmers  in  most  places  in  our 
country  were  without  electricity  and 
plumbing.  Yet  we  sometimes  think  that 
10  years  is  too  Ioiib  to  give  foreign  aid  to 
a  nation  that  has  not  yet  shown  evidence 
of  overwhelmingly  successful  result.^. 
We  have  only  to  look  in  our  own  counti y 
for  the  answers  to  these  critics.  It  ha.s 
been  said  that  it  takes  8  full  years  for  a 
program  to  move  through  Congress  from 
the  Inception  of  the  idea  to  the  passage 
of  legislation.  Surely  we  are  expectini-' 
too  much  to  think  an  entire  country  can 
be  modernized  within  the  course  of  a  few 
years. 

But  despite  the  time  it  takes  for  de- 
velopment to  occur,  there  has  been  sig- 
nificant progress.  Taiwan  is  certainly  a 
completed  success  story  at  which  Amer- 
icans can  point  with  pride,  and  India 
soon  will  be.  We  cannot,  however,  allow 
ourselves  to  bask  in  the  light  of  our 
achievements  for  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
done.  Foreign  aid  success  stories  of  to- 
day must  provide  our  guidelines  for  to- 
morrow. We  must  accept  the  legacy  of 
successful  economic  development  of 
countries  such  as  Taiwan,  and  continue 
pursuing  a  program  whose  goal  is,  and 
always  will  be,  to  maintain  a  healthy 
climate  for  continued  self-developmeiu 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Hagan]. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  very  grateful  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  has  granted  me  thi> 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
should  immediately  cancel  existing  cul- 
tural exchange  and  athletic  competition 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Conamunist  nations  which  support 
North  Vietnamese  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Russian  and  Polish  cancellation  of 
track  and  field  events  is  clear  proof — if 
any  were  needed — that  there  is  no  such 
diplomatic  animal  as  a  nonpolitical  ex- 
change program  with  Communist  na- 
tions. It  is  now  beyond  dispute  that  by 
entering  into  such  agreements  our  State 
Department  has  simply  provided  these 


C.immunist  nations  with  a  propaganda 
'ivil  to  be  used  against  the  interests  of 
[his  country  and  the  free  world. 

Soviet  groups  are  in  this  country  at  the 
t,ie.sent  time  under  the  United  States- 
Russian  cultural  exchange  program. 
They  .should  be  a.sked  to  leave  forthwith. 

American  groups  are  currently  in  the 
';o"viet  Union  and  other  Communist  na- 
tions under  tlie  same  ai^reement.  They 
':hould  return  home  immediately. 

So  long  as  American  troops  are  en- 
gaged in  combat  in  South  Vietnam,  there 
can  be  no  basis  for  so-called  cultural 
exchange  relations  with  Communist  ag- 
I're.ssors. 

To  participate  in  such  programs  under 
pifscnt  international  conditions  is  a 
mockery  of  the  .sacrifices  being  made  by 
our  American  troops  fighting  in  .South 
V.etnam. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan !Mr.  Chamberlain]. 

Mr.  CHAMBERIJ^-IN.  Mr.  rhairmr.n, 
HR  15750,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1966  leaves  me  with  mixed  emotions. 

On  the  one  hand.  I  am  gratified  to 
note    that    the    corrunittee    has    again 


sought  to  write  into  law  a  clear  prohibi- 
tion of  any  aid  to  any  country  which 
permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  reg- 
istry to  transport  goods  to  Or  from  North 
Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand.  1  have 
strong  reservations  about  the  provision 
for  a  2-year  authorization. 

Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
conference  on  the  1965  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization, the  other  body  in.si.stcd  that 
this  prohibition  tx"  weakened  so  that  t!ie 
President  was  required  only  to  consider 
denying  such  aid  to  those  countries  in- 
volved in  trade  with  the  Hanoi  regime. 
Admittedly  in  recent  months  there  has 
been  a  healthy  reduction  in  the  level  of 
this  traffic.  A.s  the  minority  views  on 
page  73  of  the  report  accompanying  this 
bill  show,  during  1965  free  world  ships 
called  at  North  Vietnamese  ports  a  total 
of  256  times.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  the  first  complete 
public  repwrt  we  have  had  from  the 
administration.  Up  until  now  the 
American  people  have  been  told  there 
were  only  119.  For  the  first  half  of  '966 
the  number,  I  am  informed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  is  54. 


Free  xrorld  skips  arriving  North  Vietnam,  1966 
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So  we  have  made  some  progress  but 
ju.st  as  surely  something  still  remains  to 
be  done  and  we  in  the  Congress  must  not 
relax  our  efforts  to  dry  up  entirely  this 
.«;ource  of  supply  to  our  enemies.  One 
.ship  is  one  too  many.  Fifty-four  ships  is 
Intolerable.  It  can  never  be  explained 
to  our  constituents  at  home  who  are  so 
deeply  concerned  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

As  the  minority  views  to  this  bill  point- 
edly suggest,  it  Is  indeed  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  our  alleged  friends  and  allies, 
and  on  the  ineffective  diplomatic  efforts 
of  the  administration  as  well,  to  note  the 
lack  of  concern  In  many  of  these  coun- 
tries imtil  recently  about  trade  that  their 
flag  vessels  have  engaged  in  with  North 
Vietnam  and  the  corresponding  lack  of 
assistance  which  they  have  given  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  In  their  struggle 
against  the  Vietcong. 

During  1965,  for  example,  ships  flying 
the  Greek  flag  entered  North  Vietnam  28 
times  and  according  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  total  amount  of  Greek  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  to  date  has  been  some 
medical  supplies.  During  1965  there  were 
1.'9  Norwegian-flag  ship  arrivals  in  the 
north  but  so  far  South  Vietnam  has  re- 
ceived no  aid  at  all  from  the  Norwegian 
Government.  During  1965,  37  trips  by 
Japanese-flag  vessels  helped  supply  Ho 
Chi  Minh  but  so  far  the  Japanese  have 
Jiiplied  South  Vietnam  with  only  some 
"ii^.bulances,  medical  supplies,  transis- 
t  jr  radios,  and  construction  help  on  a 
power  dam  and  bridge  over  the  Mekong 


River.   Furthermore,  while  Japanese-flag 

ships  no  longer  enter  Haiphong,  Japanese 
trade  still  continues  with  North  Vietnam. 
Finally  and  most  incredibly  there  is  the 
United  Kingdom.  During  1965  British- 
flag  vessels  called  136  times  in  the  north 
but  British  aid  in  the  south  has  amount- 
ed to  only  a  token  amount  of  educational 
equipment,  some  roadbuilding  ma- 
chinery and  a  few  diesel  fishing  boat 
engines. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  from  the  State 
Department  release  entitled  "Free  World 
Assistance  to  Vietnam  as  of  May  24, 
1966, ■•  which  indicates  the  total  amount 
of  British  aid  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half: 


United  Kingdom:  Tlie  United  Kingdom 
has  provided  six  civilians  for  the  British  Ad- 
vl.sory  Mission  and  a  Professor  of  English  at 
Hue  University.  With  eight  Vietnamese  al- 
ready In  training  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
Britain  has  agreed  to  provide  for  12  more 
tins  year. 

It  hardly  needs  saying  how  pathetic 
tlie  aid  our  so-called  friends  are  giving 
South  Vietnam  is  when  compared  to  our 
own  efforts,  both  in  men  and  material. 
It  is  dowmight  appalling  when  compared 
to  all  we  have  done  for  these  -ame  na- 
tions in  the  past  and  are  in  some  cases 
still  being  asked  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  story 
involving  free  world  shipping  and  the 
supply  routes  of  the  enemies  of  South 
Vietnam  which  this  bill  does  not  attempt 
t.-)  influence  and  which  I  feel  I  must  speak 
about  as  well.  This  in  vol  es  the  matter 
of  Cambodia's  alleged  neutrality  anc  the 
reports  that  free  world  ships  enteilng 
dmbodia  by  means  of  the  Mekong  River 
through  South  Vietnam  carry  goods 
which  ultimately  benefit  the  Vietcong. 

I  have  on  a  number  of  occasions  in 
recent  mDnths  sought  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  information 
whicli  clearly  reveals  that  Cambodia  is 
a  back-door  source  of  supply  of  appar- 
ently growing  importance  to  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  units.  I  could  not 
even  attempt  t,D  summarize  this  informa- 
tion at  this  time.  The  most  recent  re- 
port appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  only  this  past  Monday, 
July  11,  under  the  headline  Four  U.S. 
Battalions  Lase  Red  Regiment  at  Cam- 
b>dia  Line."  In  the  same  paper  on  a 
different  page  was  another  story  filed  in 
Laos  disclosing  that  Laotian  fighter 
pilots  have  been  m  action  against  the 
Sihanouk  T^-ail  and  that  they  were  fired 
on  from  Cambodian  soil. 

As  I  have  said  before  in  this  Chamber, 
when  in  South  Vietnam  on  a  S;>ecial 
Armed  Services  Committee  assignment 
this  past  April  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  despite  the  existence  of  reports  for 
many  months  of  the  flow  of  contraband 
from  free  world  vessels  using  the  Mekong 
River  to  Cambodia  that  we  have  no  ef- 
fective control  over  this  traffic.  During 
the  first  6  months  of  1966.  ships  fiying 
the  flags  of  six  free  world  countries  called 
•169  times  at  the  Cambodian  capital  port 
city  of  Phnom  Penh  on  the  Mekong 
River. 


Free  world  ship  arrivah  in  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  let  half,  1986 
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Because  of  the  danger  to  Its  security  the 
South  Vietnamese  Govenmient  closed 
the  Mekong  River  to  all  Communist  ves- 
sels bound  for  Cambodia  In  late  1964. 
Despite  the  growing  evidence  of  the  use 
of  Cambodian  soil  by  the  enemies  of 
South  Vietnam  no  other  effective  steps 
have  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  river 
traffic. 


I  have,  therefore,  called  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  urge  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  close  the  river  to  all  Cam- 
bodian traffic— first  of  all  to  stop  the  flow 
of  contraband  and.  second,  to  prod  the 
Cambodian  Government  into  making 
greater  efforts  to  live  up  to  their  alleged 
policy  of  strict  neutrality.  So  far  this 
recommendation  has  been  met  with  oiily 
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the  routine  evasive  responses  from  the        In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 

State  Department,  with  which  we  are  aU  like  to  return  to  the  concern  I  expressed 

M)  familiar  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  with 

The  quesUon  presents  Itself,  therefore,  respect  to  the  2 -year  authorization  pro- 

if  our  Government  is  not  going  to  take  vlded  for  In  this  bill      In  recent  years 

effective  action  In  this  area,  should  not  I  have  voted  against  foreign  aid  lefflsla- 

Congress  take   the   initiative   as   It  has  tion  to  protest  against  this  overextended 

taken  the  IniUative  with  respect  to  trade  and  often  poorly  hand  ed  proRrara.  rec- 

with    Cuba    and    North   Vietnam.     The  ognizlng  at  the  same  time  that  it  con 


cases  are  similar  if  not  identical.  Con- 
gress has  sought  to  stop  the  free  vorld 
aid  to  the  North  Vietnamese  war  econ- 
omy in  order  to  directly  and  indirectly 
cut  off  a  source  of  supply  to  the  Viet- 
cong.  We  know  that  the  Vietcong  does 
derive  aid  and  comfort  from  Caml)odia 
either  officially  or  unofficially,  either  with 
or  without  the  complete  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  Cambodian  Governrient. 
and  that  free  world  trade  to  Camlwdla 
Is  a  factor  in  it. 

While  there  have  been  a  number  of 
recent  news  stories  which  endeavar  to 
suggest  that  Cambodia's  Chief  of  »tate, 
Prince  Sihanouk,  has  now  decided  that 
the  Vietcong  will  not  win  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  that  he  will  become  more 
friendly  with  the  West  again,  I,  for  one, 
have  yet  to  see  any  firm  evidence  that 
such  Is  yet  the  case. 

The  reports  that  Prince  Sihanouk  has 
accepted  our  Goverrunenfs  offer  to  fi- 
nance an  expanded  program  of  border 
surveillance  by  the  International  Control 
Commission  do  not  in  themselves  indi- 
cate a  change  in  basic  policy.  Many 
times  Sihanouk  has  called  for  better  sur- 
veillance of  Cambodia's  borders  and 
ports  but  he  must  always  have  done  so 
in  the  full  knowledge  that  the  Commu- 
nist member  of  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission.  Poland,  has  always  re- 
jected such  a  move  and  could  be  expected 
to  reject  like  moves  in  the  future.  Ob- 
viously the  Cambodian  situation  must  be 
watched  very  carefully  in  the  coming 
months. 

No  one  wants  the  war  to  be  enlarged 
whether  into  Cambodia  or  elsewhere. 
Neither  does  anyone  want  the  war  kept 
going  by  the  virtue  of  the  enemy's  abihty 
to  use  Cambodian  soil  as  a  sanctuary  and 
as  a  lotjistical  base  of  support.  The 
Cambodian  interpretation  and  Imple- 
mentation of  neutralism,  whatever  its 
Intentions,  clearly  is  being  exploited  by 
the  enemies  of  South  Vietnam.  Unless 
a  change  in  the  situation  in  Cambodia  is 
soon  discerned,  I  believe  that  efforts  to 
bring  economic  pressure  should  be  un- 
dertaken until  Camb<idia  takes  more  ef- 
fective action  to  eliminate  the  use  of  its 
territory  by  the  enemies  of  its  ?astem 
neighbor.  For  my  part  I  do  not  believe 
any  aid  should  be  provided  any  country 
which  trades  or  permits  ships  under  its 
regi.stry  to  carr>-  goods  to  or  from  Cam- 
bodia. While  I  recognize  that  there  may 
be  difficulties  In  bringing  appropriate 
legislative  action  to  bear  on  this  elusive 
problem  I  would  strongly  recommend 
that  the  distingui-shed  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee give  this  whole  problem  a  very  hard 
look  for  If  the  administration  docs  not 
take  effective  action  soon  with  regard  to 
Cambodia  then,  just  as  has  been  the  case 
with  free  world  trade  with  North  Viet- 
nam, the  job  will  be  left  for  Congress 
to  do. 


tainod  a  number  of  worthwliile  under- 
takings as  well.  The  growing  crltici.sm 
Of  the  foreign  aid  program  from  many 
sides  in  recent  years  has  had  the  .salu- 
tary effect  of  reducing  the  level  of  spend- 
ing in  this  field.  I  continue  to  feel,  how- 
ever, that  that  level  can  be  reduced  fur- 
ther. That  it  has  been  reduced  at  all  is 
In  part  due.  I  believe,  to  the  opportunity 
that  the  Congress  has  each  year,  both 
under  the  authorization  bill  as  well  as 
the  appropriation  bill,  to  subject  this 
whole  program  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 

I  caixiiot  think  of  a  more  appropriate 
lime  or  place  to  express  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
American  people,  than  on  this  bill  which 
undertakes  to  provide  military  assistance 
to  55  countries  and  economic  assistance 
to  70  countries.    They  should  be  with  us 
or  they  should  not  get  a  dime  of  our  tax- 
payer.s'  money.     I  would  not  dispute  the 
level   of   support   recommended   for   our 
friends  in  South  Vietnam  for  even  while 
I  realize  that  our  program  there  is  in 
preat  need  of  more  effective  surveillance 
which    could    and    should    be    provided 
fortinvith.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
I  would  supirort  .such  aid  if  it  were  before 
us  today  as  a  separate  item  just  as  I  sup- 
ported   the    supplemental    Vietnam    aid 
authorization  passed  earlier  in  the  ses- 
sion.   However.  I  have  grave  reservations 
about  the  remainder  of  this  bill.    When 
we  weigh  the  aid  we  have  given  to  more 
than  100  natioi^s  over  the  years  against 
the   help  we   have  received  from  these 
.same  countries  in  our  efforts  to  defend 
freedom  throughout  the  world  I  can  only 
question  the  worth  of  much  of  our  aid 
program.    It  Ls  time  we  .started  to  meas- 
ure the  quid  pro  quo  and  let  the  whole 
world  know  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
measure  the  quid  pro  quo.    In  their  hour 
of  need  the  South  Vietnamese  people  are 
scarcely   getting   sympathy   from   those 
who  have  been  beneficiaries  of  our  aid 
programs  for  decades.    These  countries 
should   realize   that   if   they   accept   our 
help  we  expect  that  they  should  be  will- 
ing to  render  whatever  assistance  they 
can  In  return  to  defend  freedom  wher- 
ever   it    is    threatened    throughout    the 
world.    Until  we  have  more  tangible  evi- 
dence of  a  return  on  our  investment  I 
cannot  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  LMr.  RyanI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  au- 
thorizing money  for  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1966  we  once  again  have 
the  oppoi'tunity  and  the  responsibility 
to  review  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  world  affairs. 

Since  my  first  term  in  Congress.  I  have 
been  a  firm  supporter  of  foreign  aid.  I 
believe  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  can  be  an  i'-nportant 
ally  to  a  dynamic  American  foreign  pol- 


icy devoted  to  the  fulfillment  of  mans 
aspirations. 

In  my  first  speech  on  foreign  aid  In 
1961,  I  said  that  for  the  first  time  :n 
history  It  st?ems  pos.sible  that  the  bene- 
fits of  civilization  may  be  distributed 
among  all  of  the  people  everj-where 
For  the  first  time  in  hlstoiT.  it  thir. 
seemed  that  the  people  of  the  emcrgnis 
countries  could  see  some  reasonable  hope 
and  likelihood  that  the  lot  could  be 
chansed. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  nev;  admin- 
istration that  year  for  the  first  timo 
recognized  that  for  the  people  of  the 
world  the  strugf;le  for  nationhood  and 
the  struggle  for  development  are  in- 
tertwined. It  recognized  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  either  seize  the  leader- 
ship in  a  changing  world,  or  it  would  he 
left  behind.  Furthermore,  it  recognized 
the  responsibility  of  the  rich  nations  to 
give  economic  assistance  to  tho.se  n.a- 
tions  which  have  less  material  abun- 
dance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  record  during  the 
past  5  years  has  seen  a  mixture  of  fail- 
ures and  successes.  We  have  never  done 
enough  to  help  the  hungry  and  the  un- 
educated—nor is  there  ever  enougli 
which  we  can  do.  We  have  never  fully 
sided  with  the  people  of  the  world  an.i 
with  democracy  and  against  dictatorship 
and  privilege.  Our  funds  have  some- 
times been  wasted,  sometimes  been 
stolen,  .sometimes  been  given  to  precisely 
those  people  who  least  needed  help. 

But  the  need  for  foreicn  aid  remain^. 
and  I  remain  convinced  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  use  its  great  resourci; 
to  help  the  people  of  the  world.  In 
studying  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1966. 1  find  that  It  makes  many  construc- 
tives  advances  and  in  some  instances 
point^s  to  directions  in  which  our  forci'jn 
pohcy  should  certainly  be  directed. 

In  southeast  Asia,  for  example.  It 
emphasizes  the  need  for  multilateral  and 
regional  programs  which,  as  I  have  often 
noted  in  this  Chamber,  offer  the  be.-;' 
chance  for  peace  and  progress  In  that 
region  of  the  world.  For  the  Alliane'' 
for  Progress  our  authorization  has  been 
increased  in  recognition  of  the  succe.ss 
of  that  program.  A  new  section  has  been 
added  to  the  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants  title,  which  would 
help  our  universities  "develop  and  carry 
out  programs  concerned  with  economic 
and  social  development  of  less  developed 
countries."  And  for  the  program  as  a 
whole,  by  authorizing  money  on  a  multi- 
year  basis,  we  have  at  last  recognized 
that  our  commitment  to  foreign  aid 
must  be  long  range. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  dlscttss 
each  of  these  developments  in  a  little 
more  depth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1966  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the 
tecluiical  cooperation  and  development 
program  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Title  II  provides  that  up 
to  $10  million  may  be  given  to  "research 
arid  educatioiml  institutions  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  their  capacity  to  develop 
and  carry  out  programs  concerned  witli 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
less  developed  countries.    In  short.  AID 


.\  lU  now  be  able  to  encourage  universities 
•o  prepare  themselves,  their  faculties, 
a-id  their  students  for  a  more  direct  role 
'nVconomic  development. 

Tiie  contribution  which  trained  Amer- 
cins  can  make  to  the  growth  and  well- 
being  of  the  developins  nations  is  vir- 
nially  limitless.  Occasionally  we  tend 
•  „  think  that  all  the  United  Stales  has 
,  ,  offer  the  world  is  money,  military 
\i  capons,  and  anticommuni.sm.  But  the 
{ ict  IS  that  we  can  offer  much  more.  For 
among  our  greatest  resources  are  know- 
liovv  and  trained  manpower. 

The  great  scientific  and  technological 
advances  which  we  have  made  in  this 
country  should  not— and  must  not— be 
inade  lor  this  counti-y  alone.  The  dis- 
coveries of  science— like  the  poetry  of 
.'=;hakespeare — belong  to  the  world.  It 
IS  imperative  that  we  di.scover  how  to 
translate  our  scientific  know-how  into 
terms  which  are  directly  relevant  to  the 
developing  nations.  And  it  is  crucial 
that  we  find  ways  of  providing  the  people 
10  disseminate  that  information  within 
the  nations  tliemselves. 

In  the  July  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
President  James  Perkins  of  Cornell 
makes  clear  how  drastic  this  need  really 
Is  In  an  article  entitled  "Foreign  Aid 
and  the  Brain  Drain."  he  not  only  tells 
how  vital  trained  manpower  is  for  the 
world  as  a  whole,  but  he  points  out  that 
rather  than  being  an  exporter  of  trained 
men.   we   are   a    manpower   importer. 

According  to  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development, 
nearly  5,000  highly  trained  .scientists  and 
engineers  come  to  this  countrj-  e^ery 
year.  There  are  more  South  Koreans 
with  Ph.  D.'s  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  than 
there  are  In  South  Korea, 

The  new  provisions  of  this  bill — taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  Intemational 
Education  Act  of  1966— will  begin  to  help 
AID  to  explore  ways  in  which  our  univer- 
sities can  begin  to  meet  the  responsibility 
and  the  challenge  which  is  presented  by 
the  discrepancy  between  our  own  abun- 
dant skills  and  the  need  for  skills  in  the 
re.st  of  the  world. 

I  think,  however,  that  even  more  than 
an  effort  by  our  universities  is  needed. 
I  believe  that  this  country  should  create 
an  exciting  and  dramatic  new  program 
to  enlist  scientific  talent  into  the  service 
of  developing  countries. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  proposed  that 
the  Uiilted  States  train  a  career  corps  of 
men  and  women  to  disseminate  scientific 
and  technological  information  through- 
out the  developing  world.  I  have  pro- 
pcsed  that  it  be  called  the  International 
Development  Corps. 

The  corps  might  draw,  for  example,  on 
men  and  women  who.  after  retuniing 
from  the  Peace  Corps,  want  to  continue 
to  v^ork  In  developing  countries. 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States.  I 
have  suggested  that  the  Peace  Corpsmen 
and  others  might  participate  in  a  gradu- 
ate program  to  gain  proficiency  in  a 
.■scientific  subject  which  Is  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  a  developing  nation.  Tliere  they 
would  be  joined  by  men  and  women  from 
the  nation  for  which  the  proposed  proj- 
ect would  be  conducted. 

The  important  role  that  this  kind  of  a 
program  could  play  is  underlined  by  out- 


going AID  Administrator  David  Bell  In 
another  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs: 

The  procesa  of  foreign  assistance — 

He  points  out — 
Is  inherently  dependent  on  research  •  •  *. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of 
Incorporating  far  stronger  programs  of  re- 
search and  evaluation  into  our  aid  adminis- 
tration. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  plea.sed  to  note 
that  in  giving  the  AID  authority  to  spend 
$10  million  to  help  universities  "develop 
and  cari-y  out  programs  concerned  with 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
less  developed  areas,"  we  have  taken  an 
important  su-p.  In  voting  for  this 
measure,  we  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
encouraging  universities  to  develop  the 
facihties  and  programs  which  an  Inter- 
national Development  Corps  would  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  Latin 
America.  The  pending  bill  contains  an 
enlarged  authorization  for  the  Alhance 
for  Progress.  H.R.  15750  provides  $850 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1971,  of  which  $150  million  is 
authorized  for  outright  grants.  Tlie 
dollar  figure  is  significant  and  so  are  the 
dates,  for  in  the  present  bill  the  Congress 
makes  a  clearly  enlarged  commitment  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  total 
loan  authorization  has  been  raised  to 
S700  million  from  the  previous  level  of 
$600  million:  the  amount  available  for 
outright  grants  has  been  doubled  from 
the  previous  level  of  $75  million;  these 
increases  will  be  for  each  of  the  coming 
5  years. 

Despite  some  initial  stumbling  blocks, 
this  program  is  now  succeeding.  Over  50 
percent  of  the  people  of  Latin  America 
are  benefiting  from  U.S. -assisted  Alli- 
ance programs.  More  than  1.5  million 
people  are  living  in  Alliancc-.spon.sored 
housing.  A  miUion  children  are  attend- 
ing school  for  the  first  time  because  of 
new  classrooms  built  with  the  help  of  the 
AlUance.  Hundreds  of  thou.sands  of 
people  are  receiving  medical  attention 
from  new.  Alliance-aided  hospitals  and 
health  centers.  More  than  13  million 
I>eople  are  benefiting  from  Alliance- 
financed  water  .supply  and  sanitation 
projects. 

One  good  indication  of  the  support  the 
Alliance  has  within  our  Nation  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  partners  of  the  Alh- 
ance, a  program  through  which  organi- 
zations in  30  of  these  Uiiited  States  have 
entered  into  partnership  arrangements 
with  community  groups  in  several  Latin 
American  coimtrles.  Chambers  of  com- 
merce. Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs,  high 
schools,  women's  clubs,  and  other  civic 
organizations  and  community  groups 
have  in  the  2  years  that  the  program 
has  been  operating  supplied  over  $3.1 
million  of  equipment  and  services  to 
schools,  hospitals,  villages,  and  farmers' 
organizations  in  Latin  America.  What 
greater  proof  could  there  be  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  for  assist- 
ance to  our  friends  to  the  south? 

The  authorization  for  $150  million  in 
technical  cooperation  grants  In  the  pres- 
ent bill  is  especially  significant.  Of  these 
funds,  almost  $50  million  has  already 


been  programed  to  finance  U.S.  tech- 
nicians serving  on  short-term  projects 
in  Latin  America  and  over  $10  million 
to  pay  the  cost  of  training  technicians 
from  Latin  America — most  of  whom  are 
administrators — in  the  United  States. 

In  all.  the  present  commitment  is  well- 
deserved  and  necessary.  It  will  assist 
our  hemispheric  neighbors  in  their  strug- 
gle to  solve  their  tremendous  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  ix)litical  problems.  Good 
progress  has  been  made  so  far:  Congress 
must  provide  tiie  funds  to  continue  thPt 
progress 

Mr.  Chairman,  turning  to  the  tense 
Near  East,  the  pending  bill  provides  for 
a  number  of  significant  actions.  That 
area  continues  to  be  highly  unstable, 
largely  due  to  Arab  aggression  against 
Israel  and  Yemen.  The  volatile  nature 
of  the  region's  political  situation  requires 
us  to  give  careful  scrutiny  to  the  meas- 
ures provided  for  in  H.R.  15750. 

First.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  re- 
porting out  a  bill  which  includes  a  pro- 
vision that  further  U.S.  contributions 
shall  not  be  made  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  unless  the 
Agency  takes  all  possible  measures  to  as- 
sure that  no  part  of  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  refugee  who  is  receiving  training 
as  a  member  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Army.  Over  the  last  17  years,  the  United 
States  has  contributed  nearly  70  percent 
of  LT^RWA's  budget,  and  it  is  entirely 
inappropriate  for  those  funds,  or  any 
U.N.  funds,  to  be  used  to  aid  an  orga- 
nization which  has  as  a  stated  goal  the 
dc:.truction  of  a  U.N.  member  state. 
This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Army,  which  is  ded- 
icated to  the  destruction  of  Israel,  the 
bastion  of  democracy  in  the  Near  East. 
Since  its  estabUshment  in  1964.  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Army  has  trained  ap- 
proximately 8.000  recruits.  It  is  time  for 
the  United  States  to  do  everj'thing  pos- 
sible to  stop  this  immoral  assistance  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Army 

Tlie  bill  provides  for  continued  U.S. 
aid  for  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force.  For  10  years  now  this  force 
has  been  stationed  on  the  armistice  line 
between  Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, and  .serving  the  cause  of  pea^e 
in  the  Near  East.  The  force  sets  an  ex- 
ample for  a  larger  U.N  peacekeeping 
force,  which  may  someday  be  instru- 
mental in  meeting  the  crises  of  inter- 
national politics.  It  deserves  our  com- 
plete support. 

The  U.N.  Emergency  Force,  however. 
has  not  been  able  to  stop  all  the  threats 
to  the  peace  in  the  Near  East.  The 
worst  culprit— the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic—has continually  threatened  Israel 
and  has  been  waging  war  for  some  time 
against  Yemen.  Action  must  be  taken 
to  curb  this  aggressor. 

The  committees  report  expresses  the 
view  that  "economic  assistance  should  be 
withheld  from  countries  which  persist 
in  policies  of  belligerence  and  In  prepara- 
tion for  their  execution."  This  is  cer- 
tainly correct.  But  why  not  write  Ian- 
gage  into  the  bill  itself  and  spell  out  the 
intent  that  it  be  directed  at  Egypt  ?  Just 
over  a  month  ago,  the  House  adopted  my 
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amendment  to  H.R.  14909,  the  fcxxl-for- 
freedom  bill,  to  help  stop  food  sales  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Should  not 
similar  action  be  taken  on  this  bill? 

I  urge  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  accept  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  will  carry  out  the  decla- 
ration of  Intent  contained  in  the  report. 

On  another  question.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
also  commend  the  committee  for  Its  ac- 
tion in  making  the  Hadassah-Hebrew 
University  Medical  Center  in  Jerusalem 
the  beneficiary  of  a  grant  of  $3  million 
Israel  pounds.  The  Hadassah  Center 
houses  a  comprehensive  program  of 
teaching,  healing,  and  research.  It  has 
trained  doctors  and  nurses  from  all  over 
the  world,  many  from  developing  nations 
in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  center  clearly 
meets  the  highest  goals  of  our  foreiRn 
aid  program 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the  re- 
lationship of  our  foreign  aid  program  to 
the  conflict  Ip  southeast  Asia. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  I  believe 
that  the  situation  in  Vietnam  requires  a 
political  and  not  a  militarj-  solution.  If 
our  Involvement  in  that  part  of  the 
world  has  any  humane  meaning,  it  Is 
our  belief  that  we  have  a  responsioillty 
to  help  the  people  of  Vietnam  create  a 
better  life  for  themselves.  For  thet  rea- 
son, while  I  have  opposed  escalation  of 
armaments  in  Vietnam,  I  have  supi^rted 
efforts  to  escalate  economic  development 
In  that  countr>'. 

Certainly  the  money  which  we  have 
given  to  Vietnam  under  supporting  as- 
sistance has  had  .some  beneficial  effects. 
Schools  have  been  built;  farm  output 
has  been  increased;  small  factories  have 
been  constructed;  malaria  has  virtually 
been  ehminated;  and  niral  communities 
have  been  encouraged  to  start  develop- 
ment programs  of  their  own. 

However,  we  delude  ourselves  and  the 
country  if  we  pretend  that  the  $550  mil- 
lion for  supporting  assLstance  included 
in  this  bill  will  help  build  a  great  society 
in  Vietnam  For  the  fact  is  that  virtu- 
ally all  of  tliat  money  is  needed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  crippUng  effects  of  the 
war.  So  long  as  the  war  continues  at 
this  Intensity.  It  Is  a  nonsequiter  to 
speak  of  builduig  a  solid  economy  in 
Vietnam. 

The  precise  expenditures  for  Vietnam 
in  fiscal  1967  have  been  kept  secret  for 
security  reasons.  But  it  seems  fair  to 
note  that  by  far  the  largest  single  ex- 
penditure will  be  for  the  commercial  im- 
port program,  which  in  fiscal  1966  cost 
about  $370  million.  This  program  does 
not  offer  any  new  assistance  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam — rather  it  is  merely  de- 
signed to  keep  them  from  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  inflation.  The  commercial 
Import  program  has  kept  inflation  down 
to  6  percent. 

Other  major  expendltiu-es  include 
transport  and  logistics — $38  milllDn  in 
1966— public  safety  and  police  imfirove- 
ment — $27  million  in  1966 — and  pro- 
grams to  help  the  2  million  refugees  dis- 
placed ^y  the  war— $12  million  in  1966. 
Indeed,  only  a  tiny  fraction  o'  the 
$550  million  will  be  spent  on  the  kinds 
of  constructive  programs  which  were  so 
gloriously  promised  last  February  at 
Honolulu. 


Mr.  Chairman,  title  Vni  of  the  bill 
would  provide  for  southeast  Asia  multi- 
lat€ral  and  regional  programs.  The 
most  exciting  such  program,  to  me,  is 
the  development  of  the  Mekoiig  Delta 
River  Ba.sin.  For  the  moment,  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  as  It  says  In  the 
report,  has  simply  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  utilize  funds  for  varioiLs  t<?chnlcal 
studies  of  the  region,  but  I  would  very 
much  hope  that  In  the  next  year  we 
would  begin  to  prepare  to  join  In  tlie 
financing  of  a  large-scale  regional  proj- 
ect of  whatever  size  the  war  makes 
physically  possible. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is 
Important  to  note  that  no  funds  are 
specifically  authorized  for  title  VIII. 
Rather,  "the  President  is  authorized  to 
utilize  funds  otherwise  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  this  Act." 
I  would  have  preferred  to  see  money  spe- 
cifically autliorized  for  regional  pro- 
grams. This  cross-bookkeeping  proce- 
dure merely  once  again  underlines  the 
fact  that  the  emergency  situation  in 
.southeast  Asia  has  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  some  highly  important  projects. 

In  summation,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
have  re.servations  about  some  aspects  of 
our  aid  program,  I  continue  to  believe  In 
the  lmix)rtance  of  America's  efforts  to 
help  the  nations  and  the  people  of  the 
world  to  help  themselves.  We  should 
do  so  partly  because  It  Is  practical,  but 
primarily  because  It  Is  right.  The  new 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  contains  meas- 
ures— for  Latin  America,  for  southeast 
Asia,  and  for  aid  to  universities — wliich, 
I  think,  mark  the  creative  and  progres- 
sive direction  in  which  our  aid  should  be 
headed.  In  supix)rtlng  the  foreign  aid 
bill  today,  I  do  so  with  the  especial  hope 
that  measures  like  these  will  be  pursued 
and  expanded  in  tlie  future. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
focusing  attention  on  one  specific  region 
where  U.S.  as.sistance  has  played  a  major 
role  in  foreign  affairs.  I  would  first  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Middle  East  sub- 
committee for  their  absolute  fairnes.s  in 
handling  the  committee's  consideration 
of  this  mea.sure  and  in  particular  the 
faime.ss  shown  to  those  of  us  who  dis- 
^ agree  with  their  philo.sophy  of  this  pro- 
gram. Both  chairmen  have  leaned  over 
backward  to  be  fair  and  to  recognize 
all  of  us  and  our  feelings. 

Ob.scured  by  the  present  war  in  Viet- 
nam, a  major  threat  to  peace  and  sta- 
bility is  growing  in  the  Middle  East, 
nourished  to  a  high  degree  by  U.S.  for- 
eign aid.  Since  1945,  the  United  States 
has  poured  more  than  $23.5  billion  in 
economic  and  military  assistance  into 
the  Mideastem  countries.  Today,  we 
are  asked  to  appropriate  $799  million, 
bringing  our  total  assistance  package  to 
more  than  $24  billion  in  the  past  21  years. 

My  chief  purpose  today  is  to  urge  im- 
portant changes  In  our  Middle  East  aid 
program  which  ha.s  failed  to  achieve  its 
stated  purposes.  Specifically,  three  areas 
deserve  special  attention;  finst,  the  fail- 
ure of  our  aid   program  to  halt  Soviet 


penetration  in  the  Middle  East;  second, 
the  escalation  of  the  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  East  due  In  great  part  to  incon- 
sistent U.S.  policy;  and  third,  the  fraud- 
ulent abuse  of  U.S.  funds  In  the  refugee 
programs  chiefly  executed  by  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency. 

XT  S.    AID    AND    SOVIET    PENETRATION 

No  one  has  failed  to  miss  the  growisi;- 
friendship  between  many  Middle  Ea.st- 
em  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Tlie  recent  visit  of  Soviet  Premier  Kos\- 
gin  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the 
Syrian  reception  of  Vletcong  and  Red 
Chinese  delegations  both  under.score  the 
failure  of  U.S.  aid  to  deter  the  advance 
of  direct  Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  news  headlines  of  the  past 
year  have  carried  repeated  evidence  of 
the  Soviet's  desire  to  organize  an  alliance 
of  armed  radical  governments  In  thu 
area.  In  the  past  year,  al.so,  evidence 
of  Soviet  military  deliveries  to  EgMJt. 
Syria,  Iraq.  Algeria,  and  Yemen  has  been 
reported. 

Our  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Near  East  and  Asia  recently  toured 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries  and  wa.s 
shocked  by  President  Nassar's  pro-Vicr- 
cong  attitude  and  his  repeated  chari^cs 
of  "American  aggression"  in  Vietnam. 

Yet,  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  re- 
ceived more  than  $1  billion  in  assistance 
since  1945,  and  even  last  year  received 
$55  million  in  food  aid  after  telling  the 
United  States  it  could  "drink  the  wateis 
of  the  Red  Sea."  It  is  noteworthy  that 
this  assistance  was  approved  by  the  State 
Department  after  Congress  had  ad- 
journed. 

This  action  was  taken  after  Nassi  r 
had  pledb;ed  to  purchase  $6  million  worth 
of  corn  from  the  United  States,  payin? 
for  the  food  in  dollars.  Aid  to  Egypt 
was  therefore  reinstated  despite  the  ad- 
mission by  Egyptian  officials  that  several 
years  ago  corn  was  diverted  from  tlie 
people  of  the  country  and  was  sold,  to 
obtain  revenue  for  arms  purchases.  Tlic 
action  was  also  taken  in  face  of  a  Go'.- 
ernment  Accountinc;  Office  report  thai 
Eg>-ptian  officials  had  fraudulently  rep- 
resented their  Government  In  the  pre- 
vious corn  tran.sactlons.  Yet,  the  United 
Arab  Republic  President  has  'demand- 
ed"— and  I  use  his  word  •■demanded  ' 
a.ssistance  totaling  $150  million  for  the 
coming  year. 

But  the  effects  of  our  failure  to  halt 
Soviet  penetration  do  not  simply  mean  a 
closer  Egyptian-Rus.slan  friendship 
Drawing  strength  from  Soviet  aid.  Presi- 
dent Nasser  has  established  a  beachhead 
in  Yemen  and  has  brazenly  allied  with 
a  minority  in  Yemen  against  the  favored 
majority  of  the  small  Arab  nation  whicli 
does  not  want  Nasser's  so-called  Arab 
socialism,  a  fancy  phrase  which  actually 
covers  naked  totalitarianism  and  hybrid 
variety  of  commimi.sm. 

Despite  the  agreement  between  Kin.: 
Faisal  and  Nasser  to  withdraw  Eygptian 
troops  from  Yemen;  they  remain.  Iron- 
ically, the  cost  of  maintaining  Nassers 
war  machine  in  Yemen  is  approximately 
$150  million  a  year,  the  identical  amount 
he  has  "demanded"  from  the  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  package. 

It  is  not  coincidence  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  attempts  this  blackmail 


it,  a  time  when  we  are  focusing  atten- 
tion on  South  Vietnam.  But  the  most 
a.'itounding  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
ihrouKh  its  Public  Law  480  a.'^slstance  is 
irtuallv  enabhng  Eg>T3t  to  carry  on  its 
Muhtant  activities  and  hostile  adventures 
ihrouehout  the  Middle  East. 

But  evidence  for  Soviet  penetration  in 
•  ';(  United  Arab  Republic  is  not  alone. 
i!  (  Moscow  embrace  has  now  extended 
,  !  Syria  which  has  become  virulently 
a:  ti-America  and  now  boast.s  of  a  "war 
of  national  liberation"  against  I.srael. 
Yet  Syria  has  received  $83  million  .since 
1945,  and  received  $1.1  million  in  eco- 
nomic help  last  year.  Moscow,  however, 
recently  scored  a  coup  in  Syria,  hopes 
the  country  will  be  the  first  Arab  slate 
1,1  recognize  East  Germany,  and  has  been 
able  to  have  the  Syrian  Government  le- 
Liiimize  the  Communist  Party.  We  are 
al.o  aware  of  the  recently  purchased  ul- 
tramodern jets  by  Syria  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Jets  were  al.so  sold  to  Iraq,  a 
country  which  has  received  nearly  $100 
million  since  1945.  S6  5  million  la.st  year 
alone. 

Tlie  Soviet  influence  has  also  taken  in- 
riiiect  forms  despite  U.S.  assistance  ef- 
forts. In  1963,  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic carried  on  a  $149  million  yearly  trade 
uith  North  Vietnam.  In  1964.  that  trade 
had  jumped  to  nearly  $600  million  per 
year. 

But  what  does  all  this  moan  to  the  U.S. 
aid  program  which  is  before  us  today? 

First,  it  means  that  a  $23.5  billion  ef- 
fort has  failed  to  block  Soviet  penetra- 
t  on  and  bolster  U.S.  influence  in  the 
Middle  East  which  are  the  principles 
u;>on  which  the  program  is  built. 

Second,  it  means  our  aid  enhances 
Na.sser's  strength  and  prestige  at  iiome 
and  abroad,  pei-petuates  his  power  and 
provides  revenue  for  military  purposes. 

Third,  it  means  we  are  aiding  middle 
eaitern  countries  who  are  pronouncedly 

anti-American,  who  attack  our  foreign 
poUcy  in  southeast  Asia,  and  who  actual- 
ly carry  on  lucrative  foreign  trade  with 
(1  ir  enemies. 

Last  year  durint;  House  debate  on  this 
measure,  advocates  of  aid  to  nationallz- 
i:!"  countries  and  countries  trading  with 
Communist  bloc  countries  saw  little 
wrong  with  continuinR  aid.  I  doubt  that 
argument  would  sit  well  with  our  troops 
in  Vietnam  who  see  American  fliers  fight 
Soviet  built  Mig-21's  in  the  Far  East  and 
yet  see  American  taxpayers  help  Arab 
countries  purchase  Mr;-2rs  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Congress  saw  through  this  smoke- 
screen last  year.  No  one  can  miss  the 
aims  of  the  United  Arab  Flepublic.  no  one 
can  miss  the  desire  to  move  their  troops 
into  Aden  once  the  British  evacuate,  no 
one  can  mLss  the  growing  Syrian-Rus- 
sian alliance  and  general  Soviet  pene- 
tration. 'Why.  I  ask.  Mr.  Chairman, 
should  the  American  taxpayer  continue 
to  subsidize  this  area  in  light  of  the  re- 
cent evidence  that  our  program  has  not 
met  its  objectives? 

U  S.     AID     AKD     MIDDLE     Ff.«!T     ARMS     ESCALATION 

Another  major  objective  of  the  U.S. 
\YD  program  In  the  Middle  East  was 
spelled  out  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  be- 


fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee.   He  said,  m  part; 

It  remains  o\ir  policy  to  sxipport  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  all  states  in  the 
area.  We  continue  to  work  witli  them  in 
helping  bring  about  the  conditions  of  stabil- 
ity in  which  un  enduring  Middle  Eai.t  peace 
can  be  achieved. 

Unfortunately,  the  arms  race  aided  by 
U.S.  funds  threalei^LS  regional  stability 
and  world  security.  The  United  States 
is  contributing  heavily  to  arms  escalation. 

The  past  few  weeks'  headlines  carried 
tiie  details  of  the  President's  decision  to 
sell  planes  to  Israel,  a  move  which  has 
grave  military  importance.  For  the  first 
time,  the  United  States  has  given  Israel 
offen.sive  weapons,  not  defensive  ones. 
Once  again,  the  American  taxjjayer  is 
footing  the  bill  for  the  casts  of  these 
shipments  and  once  again  the  Middle 
Eastern  tension  is  heightened. 

The  aid  only  increases  the  territorial 
desires  of  the  neighboring  states.  What 
was  orieinally  designed  as  assistance  to 
create  a  peaceful  equilibrium  in  the 
Middle  East  has  now  become  an  arms 
race  pitting  the  Soviet  Union  against  the 
United  States.  Neither,  certainly,  de- 
sires a  collision  in  the  area,  but  the  con- 
tinuing aid  may  make  such  a  confronta- 
tion unavoidable. 

THE   HIGH    COST  OF   A   FRAUDITLENT  REFI7GEI: 
PROGRAM 

Since  1959,  American  taxpayers  have 
contributed  more  than  $288  million  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
which  deals  primarily  with  the  problem 

of  Palestinian  refugees.    This  year  $ 

is    being    requested    for    the    program 


UNWRA  has  repeatedly  failed  to  rectify 
the  relief  roles  and  this  contribution,  in- 
tended originally  to  aid  war  refugees  Is 
now  aiding  the  third  generation  of  the 
original  recipients.  Among  the  people 
now  receiving  rations  are  10.000  members 
of  the  violently  militant  PLO — Palestin- 
ian Liberation  Organization — which  has 
the  sole  purpose  of  fomenting  trouble  in 
neiiihborin';  countries.  Funds  sent  to 
the  U.N.  by  tlie  United  States  arc  actually 
supporting  Arab  refugees  who  arc  trained 
by  Arab  armies,  and  are  providing  rations 
for  aggressive  forces— not  educating  or 
feeding  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
recipient  coiiniries. 

The  UN.  Organization  has  att.empted 
to  purge  the  relief  rolls  but  the  task  Is 
nearly  Impossible  and  little  headway  has 
been  made.  Meanwhile,  we  foot  the  bill 
as  usual.  Our  contribution  must  be  cut. 
There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
using  American  taxpayer's  money  to  sup- 
port, feed,  clothe,  and  .shelter  liberation 
armies  in  the  Middle  East. 

THE    620  CI)     VIOLATIONS 

Among  the  more  Important  problems. 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  violations  of 
clau.se  620' i>  in  the  foreign  assistance 
authorization  which  suspends  assistance 
to  any  country  which  the  President 
determines  is  engaging  in  or  preparing 
for  aggressive  military  efforts  against 
the  United  States  or  other  countries  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  AID  pro- 
gram. Despite  the  detailed  evidence  of 
open  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East 
against  other  recipient  coimtrles,  U.S. 
aid  continues.    Insidiously  searching  for 


loopholes  in  the  law.  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment has  funneled  aid  to  nations  which 
are  obviously  outlawed  by  the  620 1 1 '  pro- 
vision. It  is  time  Consre-ss  strenethened 
this  clause  and  assumed  more  authority 
for  determining  when  a  nation  cannot 
receive  aid.  What  Congress  and  the 
American  people  clearly  spot  as  open 
violations  of  this  provision  have  been 
Ignored  by  the  administration. 

We  have  seen  the  administration  play 
iXDlilics  with  our  money  in  the  Middle 
East  for  too  long.  It  has  not  stopped 
aggression,  it  has  not  kept  the  peace,  it 
has  not  halted  drives  of  hberation  and 
hostilities  between  nations,  it  has  not 
stopped  Soviet  penetration,  it  has  not 
coped  with  the  alarming  problems  of 
refugee  fraud  and  arms  escalation.  In 
.short,  the  program  has  failed  to  a  very 
great  extent  and  desei-\'es  complete;  re- 
appraisal and  reduction. 

Mr.  MORGAN     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

such   time  as  he  may   consume   to   the 

gentleman  from  Florida  IMr    GibbonsI. 

Mr   GIBBONS      Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 

in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  over  the  1966 
Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  importance  of  such  a  program 
can  be  dramatically  reinforced  in  the 
case  of  a  new  dem.ocratic  nation  in  our 
own  hemisphere  I  speak  of  Guyana, 
formerly  British  Guiana. 

On  May  26.  British  Guiana  became 
Guyana,  tiie  third  British  colony  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  achieve  inde- 
r>endencc  peaceably 

Tiie  birth  of  Guyana  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent state  can  only  be  greeted  sym- 
pathetically by  the  older  nations  of 
America  All  the  Latin  American  Re- 
publics as  well  as  the  United  States  have 
experienced  colonial  rule,  and  rebelled 
against  it.  Hence,  we  can  understand 
the  ardent  desire  of  the  Guyanese  people 
to  captain  their  own  destiny. 

At  the  same  time.  Great  Britain  de- 
serves the  commendation  and  apprecia- 
tioii  of  the  entire  American  community 
for  the  responsible  manner  in  which  it 
has  divested  itself  of  its  outposts  of  em- 
pire in  the  new  wc5rld — Jamaica,  Trini- 
dad, and  Tobago  in  1962.  and  in  May  of 
this  year.  Guyana. 

Guyana's  future  now  rests,  as  it  .should, 
largely  upon  the  decisions  of  its  own 
citizeiis.  Yet  decades  of  experience  liave 
taught  the  American  Republics  that  their 
individual  fortunes  are  intricately  en- 
tangled The  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance,  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  demonstrate  tliis  recognition 
that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  each 
American  republic  affects  the  course  of 
events  in  the  others.  Thus,  the  nations 
of  the  hemisphere  necessarily  share  a 
friendly  interest  in  developments  in 
Guyana. 

It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  the 
Guyanese  people  can  overcome  the  racial 
antagonism  which  has  split  the  country 
between  warring  East  Indian  and  Negro 
factions.  That  lamentable  situation. 
which  erupt^Kl  into  violence  in  1963  and 
necessitated  the  intervention  of  British 
troops,  debilitates  the  country's  efforts 
to  achieve  peaceful  progress. 
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Forbes  Burnham.  the  Prime  Minister, 
has  encouraged  racial  amity  and  political 
discussion  fn^e  from  racial  overtones. 
Burnham.  a  Negro,  has  shown  consid- 
erable fairness  in  sharing  political  ap- 
pointments between  Nesroes  and  East 
Indians. 

However,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Burnham's  principal  political  opponent, 
Cheddi  Jasan,  former  Prime  Mini.ster 
and  a  Marxist,  will  cooperate  in  Burn- 
hams  attempt  to  end  the  deep-rooted 
fears  each  race  feels  for  the  other. 
De-spite  his  avowed  Marxism.  Jagan's 
political  support  rests  with  the  East 
Indians  who  in  the  main  are  independent 
fanners  and  shopkeepers — those  least 
likely  to  be  attracted  by  Communist  doc- 
trines. The  Negro  proletariat,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  might  be  expected  to 
be  responsive  to  Jagan's  political  orienta- 
tion, has  supported  BuiTiham  who 
attacks  Jagan  for  his  espousal  of  Com- 
munist theories.  Meanwhile,  the  East 
Indian  portion  of  ihe  population  is  grow- 
ing faster  tiian  the  Negro.  If  Ja.gan  sees 
his  chances  for  election  in  the  future  in 
maintaining  the  bloc  support  of  the  Ea.st 
Indians,  he  may  continue  to  encourage 
the  division  of  the  Guyanese  electorate 
on  racial  lines. 

British  troops,  which  have  been  In- 
strumental in  keeping  order,  will  prob- 
ably withdraw  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Then  the  real  test  of  the  Guyanese  ability 
at  .self-govenxment  will  begin  in  earnest. 
Even  if  racial  fears  and  suspicions  can 
be  ameliorated,  the  job  of  economic 
development  remains  a  difBcult  one. 
The  name  Guyana  means  "land  of 
waters"  in  the  local  Indian  language. 
The  country,  about  the  size  of  Idaho,  is 
part  of  the  watershed  system  of  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco  Rivers.  As  such, 
Guyana  is  traversed  by  rivers  carrying 
huge  quantities  of  water  to  the  ocean. 
Heavy  rains  result  in  extensive  flooding 
all  over  the  country.  The  maintenance 
of  seawalls,  canals,  and  sluices  currently 
consumes  half  the  national  budget. 

In  an  effort  to  help  Guyanese  devel- 
opment. Britain.  Canada,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  United  States  provided 
about  $24  million  'n  aid  In  1965.  I  un- 
derstand that  over  the  past  2  fiscal  years 
the  United  States  has  contributed  ap- 
proximately $10  million  each  year  to 
Guyana  and  its  development.  For  fiscal 
year  1967.  this  sum  will  remain  about  the 
same.  The  Government  of  Guyana  has 
now  produced  a  7 -year  development  plan 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $174  mil- 
lion, almost  two-thirds  of  which  will  have 
to  come  from  foreign  sources.  The  plan 
Is  not  as  useful  a  guide  as  miglit  he 
hoped,  but  the  World  Bank— IBRD- 
will  provide  assistance  to  improve  It. 

In  the  past  year,  Burnham's  admin- 
istration has  done  much  to  clean  up  the 
financial  mess  left  in  the  wake  of  dis- 
astrous strikes  and  riots  and  Jagan's 
mismanagement.  It  is  to  be  profoundly 
hoped  that  Jagan's  mischief  can  b€'  held 
in  check  so  that  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  development  can  go  forward. 
In  the  meantime,  the  continued  co- 
operation among  Britain,  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Ntitions 
with  Guyana  provides  the  foundation 
from  whicli  the  new  nation  can  over- 


come its  Internal  tensions  and  assume  a 
progres-sive  role  in  the  hemisphere. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  Cheddi  Jagan 
is  waiting  in  the  wings,  eagerly  hoping 
that  the  present  democratic  government 
will  be  unable  to  solve  the  pressing  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  which  con- 
front the  impoverished  little  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  October  of  1963,  in 
the  .same  Chamber,  I  pointed  to  the 
alarming  .situation  in  then  BritLsh 
Guiana  under  the  leadership  of  Marxist 
Jagan.  I  was  sincerely  heartened  when 
the  British  Government  decided  to  post- 
pone the  granting, of  full  independence 
to  the  country  un'til  this  year  when  a 
democratic  government  had  been  in- 
stalled. 

With  passage  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1966.  this  Nation  is  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  help  a  newly 
developing  nation  to  correct  the  great 
social  and  economic  ills  which,  left  un- 
-solved,  could  cause  another  Dominican 
crisis  necessitating  the  dispatch  of 
troops  from  Republics  of  the  Western 
Hemispliere.  The  money  this  country  is 
setting  aside  for  u.se  by  the  Government 
of  Guyana  is  indeed  a  wise  investment 
in  freedom  and  democracy  in  Guyana 
and  in  continued  peace  in  our  part  of 
the  world.  It  can  mean  the  difTerence 
between  a  peaceful,  free  Guyana  and  an- 
other Castro-tyi)e  regime  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. In  the  latter  case,  it  would  Ix;  the 
first  beachhead  of  international  com- 
munism on  the  mainland  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica.    This,  we  cannot  afford. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

such   time    as   he   may   consume   to   the 

gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  WolffI. 

Mr.  WOLFF     Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 

si'jiport  of  H.R.  15750. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  theoi-y  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  one  of  the  finest  expres- 
sions of  traditional  American  concern 
with  the  well-being  and  progress  of  our 
less  fortunate  fellow  men  throughout  the 
world. 

In  ijractice,  it  has  often  failed  to  live 
up  to  its  glowing  promise. 

All  of  us  in  thii  body  arc  aware  of  the 
recurring  instances  when  ineptly  con- 
ceived or  administered  foreign  aid  proj- 
ects have  made  us  a  laughingstock  and 
have  given  our  Communist  adversaries 
opportunity  to  poke  fun  at  Uncle  Sam. 

I  do  not  think  the  world's  leading  in- 
dustrial nation,  a  nation  that  owes  its 
wealth  and  power  to  the  ingenuity  and 
business  acumen  of  its  people,  should  fail 
as  often  as  we  have  failed  in  our  efforts 
to  help  bring  other  peoples  to  a  standard 
of  living  closer  to  our  own. 

I  believe  that  in  many  cases  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  a.ssistance  we  give  otiier 
nations  has  been  severely  limited  be- 
cause of  poorly  conceived,  poorly  admin- 
istered, even  capricious  projects  tliat 
have  helped  no  one,  least  of  all  our  image 
abroad. 

Further,  I  hesitate  to  consider  an  au- 
thorization for  foreign  aid  or  for  any 
other  expenditure  of  public  funds  unless 
I  am  .satisfied  that  such  assistance 
achieves  the  maximum  return  for  the 
nation  involved  and  for  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

I  have  long  had  grave  doubts  whether 
many  of  our  foreign  assistance  projects 


have  been  based  upon  commonsen.sp 
business  principles.  I  have  long  felt 
that  the  many  instances  where  project.^ 
have  failed  occurred  because  the  abun- 
dant expertise  of  our  private  sector  wus 
not  consultod. 

For  the.sc  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
sponsored  and  the  committee  approv(  d 
the  inclusion  in  this  foreign  aid  bill  now 
under  consideration  provision  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  business  advLsory  coun- 
cil, composed  of  American  businessmen, 
to  help  pass  judgment  on  a.ssistance 
projects  contemplated  for  a  foreign  na- 
tion under  the  AID  program. 

My  proiKj.sal.  which  was  incorporated 
in  what  is  known  as  tiie  Wolff-Mor.M' 
amendment,  is  found  at  section  301' a' 
'3 1,  International  Private  Investment 
Advisory  Council,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  close  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
For  within  it,  I  believe,  lies  the  ultimate 
success  or  failure  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  national  undertakings. 

I  am  not  without  experience  in  tlie 
foreign  aid  field.  I  have  seen  AID  mi.— 
sions  in  operation  in  dozens  of  countrit .-. 
and  in  many  critical  areas.  Just  la.^t 
November  I  observed  our  AID  programs 
in  Vietnam,  and  it  is  my  observation  that 
the  program  needs  assistance  from  people 
of  the  private  sector  who  have  achieved 
success  in  the  practical  survival  school 
of  experience  from  which  every  busine.s.s- 
man  must  graduate  if  he  is  to  survive 
This  is  a  school  I  attended  for  25  years 
before  coming  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  foreU'n  aid  pro- 
gram has  been  characterized  by  too 
many  bureaucratic  generals.  What  tl-.o 
program  needs  is  the  advice  and  counsil 
of  a  few  hard-working  sergeants  Their 
exjx'rience  is  invaluable,  yes.  indispen- 
sible.  to  our  success  abroad. 

I  am  greatly  plea.sed  to  note  the  er.- 
thusiastic  expressions  of  support  that  my 
proposal  for  a  business  advisory  coun- 
cil has  evoked  from  my  Republican  col- 
leagues as  well  as  from  those  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  was  happy  to  collaborate 
with  my  colleague  Br.^dford  Mor.se,  of 
Ma.s.«;achusetts,  in  bringing  t.his  measure 
into  its  final  form. 

Yet  the  fact  that  tliis  proposal  has  met 
with  widespread  approval  should  not  ob- 
scure the  possibility  that  it  won't  be 
effective  unless  it  is  clo.sely  monitored 
by  the  Congress  to  insure  that  it  is  be- 
ing put  into  practice  by  the  Adminstrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

Frankly,  the  working  of  the  bill  is  not 
as  strong  as  I  would  have  liked  I  would 
prefer  that  it  be  made  mandatory  that 
every  foreign  aid  project  be  reviewed  by 
a  council  of  businessmen  with  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  field  involved  However, 
I  believe  that  frequent  prodding  of  AID 
by  the  Congress  can  insure  that  the  pro- 
posal becomes  a  reality  under  the  legis- 
lation we  are  con.sidering  today 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  American 
business  and  Industry,  which  has  brought 
this  Nation  to  the  position  where  it  is 
able  to  help  less  favored  areas  through- 
out the  world,  will  rise  to  'his  challenge 
and  provide  a  cadre  of  business  leaders 
to  supply  the  judgment  and  experience 
nece.ssary  to  make  good,  sound,  loai^s  and 
grants  in  the  national  interest. 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  proposal  would  sub- 
.stitute  expertise  for  innocence. 

Let  us  apply  the  tough  judgment  of 
jjioven  businessmen  to  our  program  of 
y. -distance  to  friendly  nati.jixs.  ." 

Let  us  combine  idealism  vMih  prac- 
ticality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  H.R.  15750 
does  not  satL-.fy  every  requirement  we 
may  have  for  a  i>trfect  program  of  for- 
eign aid,  on  balance  I  do  believe,  if  ad- 
ministered proixrly.  it  will  help  to  pro- 
vide the  climate  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  desired  objectives  and  I  support  the 
b  11.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia iMr.  Mossl. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
vote,  as  I  shall,  m  supjwrl  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
niilLee  for  a  continuation  of  our  foreign 
assistance  programs,  it  will  mark  the 
14th  year  I  have  siven  such  supiJort.  But. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  requested  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  legislation,  because  quite 
cmdidly,  it  is  the  first  time  I  felt  fully 
ciualific'd  to  add  substance  to  the  dialog. 
I  al.so  fully  support  the  2-ycar  au- 
tliorization  contained  in  this  bill  because 
of  my  conviction  that  longer — not 
shorter  raiige  planning— will  contribute 
creater  efBciency.  The  res^onsibihty  of 
tV.e  Consress--and  of  all  three  com- 
mittees in  this  body  sharing  that  respon- 
sibility— should  be  one  of  continuous  re- 
view of  program  management.  Tlie  an- 
nual exercLse  in  ,>;cmantics  that  takes 
place  on  this  floor  does  not  resolve  that 
solemn  duty  in  any  regard  whatsoever. 
Tiiat  Is  one  reason  why  I  stand  before 
y.ui  In  the  well  of  this  House  today. 

For  the  past  4  years  I  have  been  privi- 
Icnzed  to  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the 
.'Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
a!id  Government  Inform.ation  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
cr.itions.  I  followed  in  this  chairman- 
sliip  a  distingui.shcd  predecessor  and  a 
valued  and  valuable  colleague,  my  friend 
from  'Virginia,  Congressman  Porter 
Hardy. 

In  undertaking  the  role  of  chairman, 
I  proceeded  with  caution  and  care  to  as- 
.semble  first  a  staff  fully  competent  to 
meet  the  many  and  varied  demands  oc- 
casioned by  the  great  diversity  of  a.ssu'n- 
mcnts  given  the  committee  under  the 
r.iles  of  the  House  I  am  proud  of  the 
caliber  of  the  staff.  I  take  pride  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  committee  to 
date. 

Our  first  project — an  examination  of 
the  staggering  accumulation  of  so-called 
counterpart  funds  held  by  our  Govern- 
ment around  the  world — resulted  in  a 
unanimous  repwart  which  was  in  every 
sense  constructive  and  worthwlvile.  Re- 
viewing that  report,  no  Member  can 
charge  either  that  it  was  partisan  or  that 
it  failed  to  aid  in  improving  administra- 
tion of  the  accumulated  funds. 

Our  second  major  undertaking  in  the 
f:  Id  of  foreign  affairs  related  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  NATO  and  the  NATO  infra- 
structure funding  practices.  That  report 
IS  presently  in  preparation.  Delay  was 
iipcessary  because  of  the  intransigence 
of   the   French   President   necessitating 


most  critical   reevaluation   of   tentative 
ajnclusions  by  the  subcom.mittee. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  more 
recent — more  precisely — the  current  ac- 
tivities of  the  subcommittee:  com- 
mencing in  December.  Initial  inquiries 
were  made  regarding  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  programs  m  "Vietnam.  Lot  me  at  this 
IK)int  emphasize,  most  emphatically,  that 
I  favor  our  aid  program  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  because  the  alternatives 
available  are  not  attractive,  nor  do  I  find 
them  m  the  interest  in  the  continuing  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is 
really  fighting  three  wars  in  Vietnam — 
a  military  war,  a  political  war,  and  an 
economic  war.  It  would  be  senseless  to 
win  one  without  a  victon'  in  the  otliers. 
In  fact,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  im- 
possible. I  believe  our  economic  aid  ef- 
fort is  essential  to  help  win  the  economic 
war  in  Vietnam  and  a  viable  eronomy 
is  a  must  to  ixditical  victory. 

Because  of  this.  I  am  supporting  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  I  do  so.  despite  the 
fact  that  I  have  misgivings  over  the 
adequacy  of  planning  by  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  progi-ams  now  being  funded 
by  American  dollars.  I  question  the 
adequacy  of  controls  and  of  end-use 
audits  in  the  overwhelming  number  of 
Instances  of  aid  programs  instituted  in 
that  unhappy  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  made  our  in- 
quiry in  late;  Deccml^r  and  in  early  Jan- 
uai-y,  we  were  shocked  to  find  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  had  not  physi- 
cally been  present  in  Vietnam  for  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  3  years  and  had  no 
effective  proi^rani  of  field  audit  under- 
way in  Vietnam— I  am  glad  to  say  that 
situation  was  almo.^t  immediately  cor- 
rected A  team  was  dispat<;hed — prog- 
ress has  been  made,  but  I  am  certain  I 
bespeak  the  consensus  of  the  committee 
that  we  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
Comptroller  General  has  ordered  a  con- 
tinuous presence  of  the  GAO  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  made  our 
initial  inquiry,  we  learned  that  the  In- 
spector General's  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  specifically  created  at  the 
insistence  of  my  predecessor  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  distinauished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  had  not 
tjeen  present  in  Vietnam  for  more  than 
16  months.  Tliis  .situation  was  also  im- 
mediately corrected  and  the  AID  mission 
in  Vietnam  has  been  favored  with  his 
presence  or  that  of  his  staff  on  at  least 
three  occasions  in  the  intervening 
months. 

We  were  also  surprised  to  learn  of  the 
inadequacy  of  management  inspection 
pcr.sonnel  in  Vietnam.  This  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  AID  officials  in  Viet- 
nam and  steps  have  been  taken  to  im- 
prove the  situation — but  I  empha.si7.e 
that  the  steps  are  not  adequate.^  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  infer  that 
the  program  is  in  hands  of  incompetents 
or  knaves — they  are  in  fact  able  and 
dedicated  in  the  main.  Rather.  I  em- 
I^haslze  the  nature  of  the  joint  res!X)n.si- 
billties  of  the  Congress  through  its  com- 
mittees and  the  Executive  to  act  pru- 
dently to  never  accept  the  statement, 
"There  is  a  war  going  on  out  there, " 


as  justification  for  failure  to  expend 
the  public  dollar  in  order  to  produce  full 
benefits.  The  Anierican  taxpayer  has 
the  right  to  expect  at  least  tliat. 

I  recognize  the  great  difficulties  in- 
volved in  expanding  a  program  from 
SI  10  miilion  to  almost  $600  million  in  4 
years.  No  corporation,  however  large  or 
competent,  could  do  it  with  efficiency — 
most  would  be  reluctant  to  undertake 
an  expansion  of  that  magnitude  without 
first  recruiting  and  training  their  man- 
agement and  operating  personnel. 

Unfortunately,  and.  unhappily,  gov- 
ernments a'-e  faced  with  needs  more 
pressing  than  needs  which  characteiize 
our  business  enterprises — nevertheless, 
tlie  impossible  cannot  be  achieved,  no 
matter  how  great  the  task  of  planning. 
However,  there  are  serious  def-^Jti  in  the 
premise  upon  which  some  of  the  plan- 
ning is  predicated. 

The  most  serious,  in  my  judgment,  is 
that  in  operating  the  commodity  import 
program.  We  allow  the  free  economy  of 
Vietnam  to  determine  its  scope  What 
free  economy?  Where  in  the  Orient  is 
the  economy  as  free  in  the  sense  we 
Americans  are  accustomed  to  regarding? 
Or  more  appropriately,  where  does  it 
meet  our  definition  of  a  free  economy? 

Tlie  inteiTelationship  of  business  in  the 
Orient  is  perhaps  more  intricate — more 
> difficult  to  unscramble — more  bound  in 
the  nature  of  cartels  and  the  urge  to 
.seek  to  exploit  every  speculative  poten- 
tial than  business  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  am  confident  I  speak 
the  consensus  of  the  seven  Members  who 
accom!>anied  me  to  Vietnam  and  who 
faithfully  .spent  many  hours  in  detailed 
hearings — that  the  program  requires  the 
tise  of  experienced  and  highly  competent 
commodity  analysts  if  it  is  to  respond  to 
needs  of  the  people  of  Vietnam — and  if 
it  is  to  aid  in  stabilizing  their  economy 
and  creating,  in  part,  the  warmth  of  re- 
sard  for  the  United  State.s  which  we  seek 
as  we  aid  that  country  to  freedom 

The  commodity  import  program  for 
Vietnam,  which  in  the  past  fiscal  year 
involved  the  expenditure  of  almost  $400  . 
million,  represents  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  total  U.S.  economic  aid  program  in 
Vietnam.  Spending  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  is  projected  at  an  even  higher  level. 
Yet  these  enormous  quantities  of  U.S.- 
financed  goods  are  being  poured  into 
Vietnam  without  proper  determination 
of  the  real  needs  of  the  Vietnamese  econ- 
omy— and  without  adequate  checks  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  as 
they  arrive  in  Vietnam — or  on  their  ulti- 
mate end  use.  As  recently  as  1  year  ago. 
only  one  ofBcer  was  assigned  to  the  Com- 
modity Import  Division  of  the  AID  mis- 
sion in  Saigon  and  at  the  time  of  the 
subcommittee's  visit  to  Vietnam  in  early 
May  the  toUl  staff  of  the  Commodity 
Import  Division — responsible  for  adniiiv- 
isleriiig  a  program  of  $400  million— was 
7  men  out  of  a  total  of  some  800  AmeM- 
cans  employed  by  AID  in  Vietnam 

A  high  oCBclal  of  the  mission  infonned 
the  subcommittee  in  May  that  "the  ob- 
'ective  of  U.S.  policy  in  spending  this 
money  is — to  control  Inflation."  AID  re- 
lies largely  upon  the  applications  of  tlwse 
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Importers  whose  names  are  on  an  ap- 
proved list  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  determine  the  quan- 
tities and  types  of  soods  that  are  to  trn 
imported.  Checks  on  the  reliability  o! 
the  importers — either  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  or  by  AID — are  virtu- 
ally nonexistent.  The  subcommittee  wa  i 
told,  and  I  quote: 

This  Is  the  best  system  xinder  the  crlter  i 
which  we  have  estahllshed  In  Vietnam  m 
the  bnslc  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Import, 
Program — that  Is.  to  meet  the  marlcet  d('- 
maud  lor  commodities  to  prevent  Inflatloi: . 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  the  re- 
liance of  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  un  - 
restrained  workincs  of  a  questionabli.' 
free  entei-prise  system — in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  quantities  of  goods  that  are  to 
be  imported  in  Vietnam  with  U.S.  financ- 
ing— Is  naive  to  the  point  of  being  ludi- 
crous under  the  circumstances  that  pres- 
ently exist  in  that  country.  The  much- 
publicized  importation  of  excessive  quan- 
tities of  unlcel  100 — a  chemical  which  Ls 
normally  used  as  a  blowing  agent  In  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  but  which  was 
subsequently  discovered  to  have  great  ex- 
plosive power — is  just  one  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  commodity  import 
prosram.  with  the  present  lack  of  ade- 
quate commodity  analysis  and  end-ust 
checks,  can  be  used  to  subvert  the  goals 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  the 
United  Statts 

The  hoarding  of  imported  goods  for 
speculative  purposes  in  a  rising  market. 
which  has  taken  place  due  to  a  lack  o; 
proper  surveillance  over  the  program,  i.s 
another  example  of  tins.  Since  1955,  we 
have  pumf)ed  $17  billion  worth  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  raw  materials  into  Viet- 
nam. This  amounts  to  80  percent  of  all 
the  economic  aid  which  we  have  sent  to 
that  country  during  the  past  decade. 

As  it  now  stands,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  we  are  sending  5  or  10 
times  the  national  requirement  of  Viet- 
nam for  any  specific  commodity.  Al- 
though the  program  is  designed  to  fight 
Inflation,  it  may  have  even  the  opposite 
effect.  The  record  shows  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing increased  about  50  percent  l^st  year. 

In  effect,  we  are  subsidizing  a  group 
of  importers — not  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. Our  commodity  import  program 
should  be  based  on  the  real  needs  of  the 
people,  determined  by  proper  study, 
rather  than  the  orders  submitted  by  lo- 
cal merchants,  who  often  are  more  in- 
terest-ed  in  making  a  fast  dollar. 

It  appeans  also  there  was  a  general  ab- 
dication of  responsibility  for  the  audit 
and  review  of  the  U.S.  aid  programs 
prior  to  the  inquiry  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  adequacy  of  the  audit  function 
of  the  AID  mission  in  Vietnam  had  de- 
teriorated in  fiscal  year  1966  to  the  point 
that  it  no  longer  served  as  an  efifective 
management  tool  to  AID  officials  in  Viet- 
nam and  Washington.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  in  recent  months  smce  our 
inquiry  began  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  the  audit  and  review  ac- 
tivity in  Vietnam  by  these  agencies  and 
other  offices  also  having  responsibility 
In  this  area.  However,  the  audit  func- 
tion in  the  Vietnam  AID  mission  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 


Despite  an  increase  in  the  AID  audit 
staff  In  fiscal  year  1966,  the  accomplish- 
ments were  astonishingly  disappointing. 
The  number  of  U.S.  auditors  went  up 
from  9  to  17,  but  only  3  audit  reports 
were  issued.  Sixteen  other  audits  were 
completed  in  fiscal  year  1966 — some  for 
as  long  as  10  months — but  no  reports 
were  issued.  That  is  an  incredibly  poor 
record  and  illustrates  the  pressing  need 
for  proper  end-use  checks  of  our  assist- 
ance. If  there  are  not  enough  AID  au- 
ditors in  Vietnam  to  do  this  job,  then 
they  should  be  sent  there  immediately. 
This  is  the  largest  single  AID  program 
that  we  have  in  the  world,  so  it  demands 
proper  administration. 

Subcommittee  Investigation  disclosed 
that  these  reports  were  being  unneces- 
sarily delayed  by  meaningless  updating, 
were  not  being  reviewed  In  a  timely 
manner  by  the  director  of  tlie  AID  mis- 
sion in  Vietnam.  In  addition,  the  rec- 
ommendations were  not  being  acted  on 
promptly  and  vigorously. 

One  example  which  demonstrates  the 
case  in  point  pertains  to  tlie  AID  audit 
of  the  $15  million  loan  accounts  receiv- 
able of  the  National  Agricultural  Credit 
Office  in  Vietnam.  This  audit  disclosed 
significant  findings  which  were  highly 
critical  of  the  AID  monitoring  of  the 
program.  Only  33  percent  of  all  of  the 
out.standing  amounts  which  were  due  In 
1964  or  prior  years  had  been  collected. 

Although  the  audit  was  given  top 
priority  by  the  previous  director  of  the 
AID  mission  and  was  completed  In  early 
November  1965,  the  draft  report  was  not 
reviewed  by  the  present  director  until 
February  1966.  He  did  not  issue  a  for- 
mal order  Implementing  the  recommen- 
dations until  June. 

AID  management  advised  the  sub- 
committee during  its  visit  m  Vietnam  in 
May  that  the  issuance  of  the  final  re- 
port had  been  delayed  so  that  it  could 
be  updated  to  include  more  recent  and 
more  meaningful  figures.  But  our  re- 
view of  the  draft  report  and  the  final 
report  showed  no  evidence  of  any  such 
updating.  There  were  only  minor  word 
changes  and  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
format. 

Simply  put,  this  report  apparently  was 
burled  until  we  demanded  something  be 
done  about  it.  As  a  result,  the  report 
was  disinterred.  Hopefully,  the  mission 
will  now  act  to  put  at  least  one  project 
in  proper  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  will  support  the  economic  portion 
of  the  AID  bill  despite  my  serious  mis- 
givings over  the  administration  of  the 
commodity  import  program  and  other 
activities.  I  feel  the  alternatives  at  this 
time  are  much  less  attractive  and  not  in 
the  Nation's  interest. 

But  I  am  putting  the  administrators 
on  noticvi  that  if  the  commodity  import 
program — in  Vietnam — is  not  straight- 
ened out  and  improved  in  the  next  year. 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  the  next 
foreign  aid  bill — or  urge  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees — to  prohibit  any  com- 
modity import  program  that  is  not  based 
upon  detailed  commodity  analysis  by 
quahfied  experts. 

I  promise  this  House  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign   Operations  and 


GoveiTiment  Information,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
will  continue  the  closest  surveillance 
over  managemeiit  practices.  The  Reor- 
ganization Act  charges  us  with  respon- 
sibility to  follow  programs  to  determine 
their  economy  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion. This  is  an  important  function  of 
the  Congress  that  is  the  particular  re- 
spKjnsibility  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
erimient  Operations.  I — so  long  as  I  re- 
main chairman — will  honor  that  duty 
with  great  care. 

I  want  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  minority  Members  who 
traveled  with  me  and  the  staff  to  Viet- 
nam, to  Taiwan,  and  to  Thailand.  I  am 
sure  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  follow  up 
our  previous  investigation  with  another 
in.spectlon  trip  to  Vietnam  this  fall  or 
next  spring,  it  will  be  undertaken  with 
the  same  deteiininatlon  to  improve  this 
progrsun,  and  thus  m  one  way  to  con- 
tnbute  to  the  resolution  of  this  war. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  be  most  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  also  as  a  meml)er  of  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, and  as  one  who  shared  in  the  recent 
trip  to  Vietnam  which  the  gentleman  is 
describing.  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Moss  subcommittee,  in  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  hearings 
that  were  held  in  Vietnam  and  also  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  attitude  to- 
ward aid  program  administration  that 
the  chairman  has  taken,  which  has  been 
a  constructive  one,  and  one  which  has 
not  sought  to  make  headlines,  but  pri- 
marily to  achieve  results  and  efficiency 
of  operation.  Some  of  these  purposes,  I 
am  very  happy  to  say,  have  already  been 
achieved.  I  am  confident  that  many 
more  will  be  achieved  and,  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  of  the  subcommittee, 
that  the  operation  of  this  program  will 
be  greatly  improved. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  my  friend  for  his 
very  generous  remarks. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  HalpernJ. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  of  the  principles 
contained  in  H.R.  15750.  the  Foreign  As- 
si-stance  Act  of  1966.  I  do  have  reserva- 
tions alx)ut  certain  aspects  of  the  bill 
which  I  will  mention  in  my  observations 
today. 

First,  I  want  to  emphasize  my  support 
of  the  concept  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program,  now  in  its  18th  year,  represents 
the  American  response  to  the  world  chal- 
lenge of  the  mld-20th  century,  the  chal- 
lenge to  provide  a  better  life  for  peace- 
loving  people  the  world  over.  Our  re- 
sponse has  been  thoughtful,  generous, 
and  effective — and  this  year's  assistance 
act,  carefully  amended  and  adjusted  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  is  an  Im- 
provement of  an  already  outstanding 
program. 


The  bill  authorizes  $4.1  billion  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968;  $1  billion 
for  development  loan  funds  and  $850 
million  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1969  through  1971. 

Tliese  authorizations  combine  both 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  fur- 
t'ler  our  dual  alms  of  aiding  the  peaceful 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
pijor  nations,  and  bolstering  the  military 
po.sture  of  the  non-Communist  states. 

We  are  helping  the  developing  nations 
to  take  off  into  sustained  economic 
prowih.  to  provide  a  better  life  for  their 
citizens.  Military  assistance  strengthens 
tliis  endeavor  by  giving  these  nations  a 
sense  of  confidence,  a  climate  of  security 
from  outside  aggression,  an  ability  to  de- 
fend themselves,  and  freedom  to  devote 
their  energies  to  constructive  develop- 
ment of  their  own  land  and  people. 

This  year's  act  m.akes  several  major 
revisions  in  the  Forelsin  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.    One  significant  change  is  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  2  years  rather 
than  for  1.    I  have  some  reservations  re- 
garding the  advi.sability  of  this  extended 
authorization.    Our  as.si.'-tance  program, 
commendable  as  its  objectives  may  be.  is 
admittedly  very  complex    and  the  inter- 
national picture  changes  so  unpredicta- 
bly that  I  would  have  to  give  considerable 
evaluation  and  be  fully  convinced  before 
I  vote  for  the  extension.    Proponents  for 
the  2-year  authorization   contend   that 
each  Congress  is  assured  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  foreign  aid  program  while 
the  longer  period  of  authorization  allows 
for  greater  continuity  in  planning.     It 
will  permit  the  Congress,  they  point  out, 
to  explore  more  thoroughly,  and  to  dis- 
cuss at  greater  length  specific  operations 
of  our  aid  program.    Congress,  however, 
will  not  reUnquish  its  guiding  and  defin- 
ing role  in  foreign  assistance  since  an- 
nual appropriations  of  funds  will  still  be 
necessary  following  a  comprehensive  re- 
view by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  however,  for 
the  approval  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  a  5-year  authorization  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.    Long-term  authoriza- 
tions demonstrate  our  sincere  commit- 
ment and  support  of  such  worthwhile 
projects.     Development    loans    are    the 
heart  of  our  foreign  aid  venture.    They 
enable  developing  nations  to  help  them- 
selves, to  utilize  their  dormant  resources, 
to  concentrate  on  basic  reforms  such  as 
transportation,  housing,  sanitation,  edu- 
cation, and  hospitals.     Under  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  more  than  90  percent  of  our 
aid  was  furnished  In  the  form  of  out- 
right grants.     Today,  however,  over  65 
percent  takes  the  form  of  loans:  and  92 
percent  of  the  commodities  financed  by 
AID  In  calendar  year  1965  were  procured 
in  the  United  States.    Our  aid  program 
therefore  has  been  beneficial  not  only  to 
the  recipient  but  to  the  donor  as  well. 

I  also  commend  the  committee  for  not 
placing  a  limit  on  the  authorization  of 
military  assistance  funds  to  finance  our 
NATO  commitment.  Since  we  must 
shift  our  NATO  facilities  from  France  to 
a  more  hospitable  region,  and  our  na- 
tional security  requires  prompt  action, 


the  President  deserves  free  rein  in  this 
matter. 

In  another  area  of  national  security, 
mainly  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  agree  with 
the  committee  on  the  importance  of  so- 
cial and  economic  progress  in  achieving 
US.   foreign  policy   objectives  of  peace 
and  stability  in  southeast  Asia.    I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  expanded  effort  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  for  regional  and 
multilateral    cooperative    approaches    to 
the  social  and  economic  development  of 
the   region.     I   wholeheartedly   approve 
section  103icH3)   which  grants  SI  mil- 
lion in  Israel  pounds  to  the  Hadassah- 
Hebrew    University    Medical    Center    in 
Jerusalem.    In  my  statement  to  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Con^nittee  on  this  subject. 
I  pwinted  out  that  this  institution  is  ad- 
ministered   by    Americans.    .':t-affed    by 
American  physicians,  and  supported  by 
charitable    funds    from    the    nonprofit 
Hada.ssah    organization    in    the    United 
States.     The   medical   center    houses   a 
comprehensive     program     of     teaching, 
healing,  and  research  in  medicine,  den- 
tistry, nur.'-inp.  and  pharmacology.  Many 
of   its   students   come   from   outside   of 
Israel,      representing      coimtries     from 
Africa    and    south    Asia.     This    worth- 
while project  truly  deserves  our  support. 
This  year's  act,  as  in  previous  years, 
authorizes  U.S.  contributions  to  the  U.N. 
Relief  and  W:rks  Asency  for  Palestine 
Refugees.    However,  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  committee  qualified   the  authoriza- 
tion.   The  bill  now  states  that  no  further 
U.S.  contribution  can  be  given  to  Pales- 
tine refugees  unless  the  Agency  takes  all 
po.ssible  steps  to  prevent  U.S.  funds  from 
aiding    refugees    who    are    training    as 
members    of    the    Palestine    Liberation 
Army.     I    concur    completely   with    the 
committee's  denial  of  funds  to  this  orga- 
nization  preparing   to   send   Arab   ter- 
rorists   to    join    Communist    forces    in 
Vietnam. 

I  have  pointed  out  sections  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  found  to  be  particularly 
noteworthy  and  laudr>.ble.  However.  I 
believe  that  other  parts  of  the  bill  need 
clarification,  especially  tho.se  concerning 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. The  present  bill  and  the  accom- 
panying committee  report  allude  to  or 
mention  in  at  least  five  different  places 
qualifying  conditions  on  aid  to  Nasser's 
United  Arab  Republic.  F^irthermore, 
these  conditions  are  vague  and  therefore 
permit  too  much  leeway  for  differing  in- 
terpretations. The  patchwork  of  re- 
strictions is  Inadequate.  'We  need  a  sep- 
arate section  of  the  bill  to  delineate 
precisely  our  policy  toward  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Congress  has  tried  for  a  number  of 
years  to  limit  U.S.  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  but  has  been  largely  unsuc- 
cessful. The  State  Department,  although 
quite  aware  of  congressional  intent,  has 
consistently  construed,  or  should  I  say 
misconstrued,  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  as  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest. We  passed  the  aggressor-nation 
clause  in  1963.  but  the  Stale  Department 
somehow  concluded  that  Nasser's  mili- 
tary ventures  into  Israel,  Yemen,  and  the 
Congo  were  not  of  an  aggressive  nature. 
Nasser  has  scorned  the  United  States. 


spurned  our  aid  and  spat  in  our  face. 
He  instigated  riots  which  burned  the 
J.F.K.  Library  in  Cairo;  he  misused  our 
assistance;  he  fomented  unrest  In  the 
Middle  East.  Furthermore,  he  supports 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Army  which  is 
arming  Arabs  to  fight  against  our  men 
m  Vietnam  In  the  light  of  these  a::d 
other  actions,  I  will  later  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  before  us  which  will  curb 
aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  I  urpe 
my  colleagues  to  support  me  in  this 
endeavor. 

M.-.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   IMr.  Sikes]. 

Mr.  SIKES.     Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  note  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  H.R.  15750,  the  Foreign  A-sist- 
ance  Act  of  1966.  now  under  discussion, 
a  section  entitled  "Need  for  Replacement 
of    Basic    Equipment     and    Expediting 
Modernization."    It  appears  on  page  38. 
I  have  read  this  with  particular  interest 
and  I  commend  the  committee  for  its 
wisdom   m  calling   attention  to  a  very 
important  matter.    It  does  not  appear  to 
be  generally  known,  but  it  is  nonethe- 
less  true   that  an   iiiterise   program   of 
modernization  on   weapons   and  equip- 
ment has  been  carried  out  by  Commu- 
nist forces.    In  many  areas  their  equip- 
ment is  just  as  good  as  anything   our 
forces  possess.    This  decree  of  modern- 
ization is  not  always  the  case  among  the 
troops  of  our  alUes  in   the  free  world. 
Much  of  it  is  obsolescent  or  badly  worn. 
Unfortunately,  this  situation  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  Pacific  where  our  forces 
are  engaged  in  a  conflict  extremely  im- 
portant to  all  of  the  free  world.    For  it 
is  there  that  the  spread  of  communism 
must  be  stopped  if  it  is  to  be  stopped  u\ 
our  time. 

Tlie  Communist  forces  in  southeast 
Asia  are  Increasingly  well  equipped  with 
aircraft  and  weapons  manufactured  in 
Russia,  in  Czechoslovakia,  or  in  Red 
China.  In  contrast,  our  stanchest 
friends  in  that  area  are  using  old  equip- 
ment which  certainly  does  not  measure 
up  to  the  newer  Communist-built 
weapons. 

There  is  every  reason  to  seek  to  im- 
prove equipment  all  along  the  line  in  the 
hands  of  Uiose  friendly  forces  which  on 
tomorrow  may  find  themselves  actively 
a  part  of  the  conflict.  New  and  more 
modern  aircraft,  missiles,  electronic 
equipment,  even  more  modern  rifles  and 
tanks,  should  not  be  denied  these  coun- 
tries. Obviously,  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
we  can  do.  But  we  can  do  more,  and  I 
think  the  American  people  would  have 
us  do  more  t-oward  improving  the  equiii=_- 
ment  of  those  countries  alreadj'  engaged, 
or  most  likely  to  be  engaged,  in  the  n^ht- 
ing  on  our  side.  By  doing  so  now  we  may 
find  in  the  future  that  we  have  saved 
lives,  time,  and  money. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  Haley! . 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  rise 
once  more  In  opposition  to  the  continued 
wasteful  misuse — constitutionally  Illegal 
misuse  in  my  opinion — of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  finance  the  foreign  aid  program, 
I  note  that  the  confusion  which  has 
marked  this  program  since  its  Inception 
three  decades  ago  is  continuing  unabated. 
As  debate  on  this  foreign  aid  bill  began 
yesterday,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania.  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affair.s  Committee.  Congressman 
Morgan,  told  us  that  we  must  accept  the 
world  as  it  Ls.  and  that  it  therefore  Is 
necessary  that  we  must  agree  to  a  policy 
of  aiding  even  unfriendly  and  Inefficient 
countries  if  those  who  shape  our  foreign 
policy  think  this  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

Using  the  thesis  that  foreign  aid  Is  a 
tool  for  carrying  out  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives, the  able  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee tells  us  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
spend  some  of  the.se  billions  of  tax  dol- 
lars In  some  countries  without  regard  to 
whether  their  governments  are  efficient 
or  not.  And  he  tells  us  aLso  that  we  are 
confronted  with  comparable  .situations  in 
deciding  whether  to  aid  governments 
hostile  to  our  policies  or  governments 
which  are  on  the  payroll,  if  I  may  call 
it  that,  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  R<Dd 
China. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
provided  us  with  an  unusually  candid 
statement  of  forelcn  aid  policies — or  at 
least  what  he  believes  to  be  foreign  aid 
policies — and  I  am  certain  that  he  was 
perfectly  sincere  In  his  every  word. 

But  hear  this:  Almost  at  the  same 
time  we  were  hearing  the  opening  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Winiam  S.  Gaud,  who  is  Depu  ,y 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inte-- 
natlonal  Development  and  has  hein 
nominated  to  be  the  Administrator,  was 
giving  the  committee  of  the  other  body, 
which  was  considering  his  nomination, 
a  somewhat  different  view  of  what  Mr. 
Gaud  believes  to  be  foreign  aid  policy. 
Mr.  Gaud  told  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  other  body,  in  answer 
to  criticism  of  the  farflung  nature  of  the 
aid  program,  that  he  con.sidered  "per- 
formance" to  be  the  primary  factor  in 
determining  whether  individual  coun- 
tries should  continue  to  receive  assist- 
ance. 

If  countries  go  off  the  water  wagon, 
if  they  fail  to  make  good  use  of  their 
resources,  if  they  are  frivolous,  or  if  they 
fail  to  make  real  efforts  toward  self-suf- 
ficiency, they  should  not  receive  aid.  Mr. 
Gaud  testified.  He  cited  Brazil  under 
the  former  Goulart  regime  as  an  exam- 
ple of  a  country  denied  aid  because  of 
such  practices. 

Now  I  ask  you — does  foreign  aid  p^ol- 
Icy  as  stated  to  us  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
the  foreign  aid  policy  as  stated  by  the 
man  who  will  administer  the  program,  as 
we  lay  it  down  in  this  bill  now  before  us? 
To  me,  they  seem  to  be  separate  and 
distinct  policies — and  I  submit  that  this 
is  typical  of  the  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainties which  Increase  and  multiply  In 
this  haphazard  operation  as  the  Congress 
continues,  year  after  year,  to  reauthorize 


it.  It  is  a  program  in  which  a  Tast  host 
of  right  hands  have  no  idea  what  an 
equally  vast  host  of  left  hands  axe  doing. 
This  has  led  to  misdirection  and  waste 
of  both  effort  and  money— It  has.  indeed, 
led  to  futility  and  even  to  chaos  in  some 
respects. 

I  must  add — with  all  due  respect  to 
my  earnest  and  diligent  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania — that  of  the  two  foreign 
aid  policies  which  I  have  just  outlined, 
my  preference  is  for  that  espoused  by 
Mr.  Gaud.  If  it  is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional welfare,  which  I  doubt,  and  if  It  is 
necessary  to  attaining  and  keeping  a 
peaceful  world,  which  I  also  doubt,  that 
we  continue  this  checkbook  foreign 
policy,  then  I  would  prefer  that 
at  least  .some  discretion  be  exercised  in 
detennining  who  will  and  who  will  not 
get  the  proceeds  of  the  labors  of  our 
taxpayers. 

But  in  saying  that  I  prefer  the  foreign 
aid  policy  enunciated  by  Mr.  Gaud 
rather  than  that  given  to  us  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  misunderstood  by  anyone  as  having 
indicated  in  any  way  that  I  favor  con- 
tinuation of  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
am  categorically  opposed  to  this  bill,  as 
I  have  been  to  its  piedecessors  and  as  I 
will  be  to  its  successors.  But  as  a  real- 
ist, not  given  to  wLshful  thinking,  I  know 
that  we  are  going  to  continue  foreign  aid 
for  years  to  come.  In  that  light,  I  would 
hope,  at  least,  that  we  would  draft  legis- 
lation which  would  effectively  tighten  up 
the  loose  pipes  and  johits  in  this  foreign 
aid  mechanism  and  put  an  end  to  the 
wasteful  practice  of  throwing  hundreds 
of  millions  of  our  dollars  into  the  pocket- 
books  of  nations  which  not  only  have  no 
idea  how  to  use  the  money,  but  which  are 
outright  hostile  to  us  and  on  friendly 
terms  with  our  mortal  enemies,  the  world 
Commiuiists. 

Thus,  I  am  particularly  oppo.scd  to  the 
provision  in  this  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide a  2-ycar  authorization  for  continu- 
ation of  this  program,  for  such  an  au- 
thorization would  take  away  from  the 
Congress  its  power  to  at  least  review,  and 
try  to  stem,  the  reckless  practices  of 
which  we  all  know — even  the  supporters 
of  the  program — exist  in  the  foreign  aid 
operation.  I  would  remind  you  that  next 
year,  there  will  be  a  new  Congress,  a  new- 
House,  and  there  will  be  many  new  faces 
on  Capitol  Hill.  What  we  are  asked  to  do 
here  today  is  not  to  abdicate  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  89th  Congress  in  supervi- 
sion of  the  foreign  aid  program,  but  to 
abdicate  the  responsibility  of  the  90th 
Congress  to  supervise  it  until  it  Is  in  its 
last  year. 

I  favor  defeat  of  the  bill.  But  If  that 
cannot  be  achieved,  I  urge  you  to  reduce 
to  a  single  year  the  extension  of  the  for- 
eign program  which  It  would  authorize. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Bingham!  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  ri.se  in  support  of  H.R.  1.5750, 
and  i  would  like  to  join  with  others  of 
my  colleagues  in  complimenting  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan!  for 
the  bill  they  have  brought  before  us. 


In  many  respects,  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  bill  as  reported  to  us  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  this  House  is  a  far 
superior  measure  to  the  two  bills  rc- 
ix)rted  out  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conamittee  of  the  Senate. 

For  example,  tJie  bill  before  us  provides 
for  2 -year  authorizations  for  most  sec- 
tions of  the  foreign  aid  program,  with  5- 
ycar  authorizations  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
S.  3584.  on  the  other  hand,  would  pro- 
vide only  a  1-year  authorization  In  all 
fields.  This  would  make  it  necessary  to 
continue  the  burdensome  procedure  of 
review  of  the  aid  program,  every  year,  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  not  only  at  the 
appropriations  stage,  but  also  at  the  au- 
thorization stage.  Short-term  author- 
izations of  the  program  make  it  difficult 
for  foreign  nations  to  .settle  on  decisions 
for  long-term  planning,  which  are 
needed  if  they  are  to  make  effective  u.se 
of  our  foreign  aid  dollars.  Ijong-term 
authorizations,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sent a  pledge  of  faith  by  the  United 
States  in  the  principle  that,  in  our  own 
■self-interest,  we  should  ct^ntinue  to  help 
narrow  the  gap  between  the  rich  and 
IX)or  nations  of  the  world. 

The  amounts  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee's  bill  fall  consistently 
short  of  those  in  H.R.  15750,  and  indicate 
an  unwillingness  to  join  in  full  support 
for  the  program.  For  the  Development 
Loan  Ftmd,  the  House  bill  authorizes 
$1  billion;  the  Senate  bill  only  $620  mil- 
lion. For  technical  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment grants,  the  House  bill  au- 
thorizes $231,310,000;  the  Senate  bill 
$210  million.  For  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  House  bill  authorizes  $850 
million:  the  Senate  bill  only  $543  million. 
In  all  these  cases,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  bill  is  to  be  preferred.  This  is  no 
time  for  us  to  be  pennywise  and  pound- 
foolish  in  our  foreign  policy. 

At  several  points  in  the  Senate  bill.s., 
attempts  are  made  to  .set  arbitrar>'  hmirs 
on  the  number  of  nations  which  can  re- 
ceive particular  kinds  of  aid — 10  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund:  40  for  techni- 
cal cooperation  and  development  grants: 
10  for  supporting  assistance:  40  for  mili- 
tary grants.  Such  arbitrary  limits  fail 
to  take  Into  consideration  chaiiging 
world  conditions  or  changes  in  foreign 
nations'  ability  or  willingness  to  partici- 
pate in  an  effective  development  pro- 
gram. These  limits  would  be  likely  to 
prevent  us  from  demonstrating  at  least 
some  interest,  through  token  aid  pro- 
grams in  .small  and  impoverished  states, 
especially  in  Africa.  Far  preferable  is  the 
flexible  approach  of  H.R.  15750,  which 
permits  the  number  of  recipient  nations 
to  depend  on  the  number  of  nations 
where  an  aid  program  is  needed  and  will 
serve  our  long-term  interests. 

Another  novel  provision  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee  is  that 
the  furnishing  of  aid  to  a  country  should 
not  constitute  a  commitment  for  the  use 
of  US.  forces.  While  I  can  understand 
the  feelings  which  lay  behind  the  adop- 
tion of  that  phrase,  it  seems  to  me  it  was 
an  unnecessary  addition,  and  I  am  glad 
that  there  is  no  such  provision  In  H  R. 
15750. 


In  several  respects,  the  bill  as  reported 
out  in  the  other  body  appears  to  reflect 
a  trend  toward  a  neoisolationist  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  day,  which 
may  have  been  caused  by  unhappiness 
over  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  regrettable.  The  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  of  this  kind  should  be 
considered  on  the  merits  and  quite  apart 
from  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  except  of 
course  where  aid  to  Vietnam  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Senate  committee  was  also  con- 
cerned about  the  need  to  increase  the  use 
of  multilateral  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment process.  Thus,  it  sought  to  impose 
requirements  that  15  percent  of  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  operations  must  be 
through  international  organizations,  and 
that  Alliance  for  Progress  loans  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  purposes  of  both  these  proviso.s  are 
admirable,  but  they  should  be  stated  as 
objectives,  rather  than  rigid  require- 
ments. 

There  are  certain  additions  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  distinguished  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  which  add  greatly  to 
it  I  should  like  to  commend  particularly 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Fraser],  for  what  I  under.stand  was  his 
proposed  amendment,  which  appears  in 
the  bill  as  title  IX. 

This  new  provision  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  the  utilization 
of  democratic  Institutions  in  determining 
the  allocation  of  aid.  The  amendment 
does  not  contain  any  specific  restrictions 
on  the  operations  of  the  program,  but  it 
emphasizes  our  determination  to  support 
the  growth  of  democratic  institutions 
around  the  world.  Such  an  emphasis  is 
desirable,  because  it  is  not  foreordained 
that  aid  to  a  country  will  result  auto- 
matically in  political  progress  toward  the 
democratization  of  Its  institutions. 

H.R.  15750  also  Includes  a  provision 
that  would  deny  assistance  from  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  to  Palestinian 
refugees  engaged  in  the  so-called  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Army.  It  is  appropriate 
and  necessary  for  us  to  cmpha.size  that 
aid  designed  for  refugees  must  not  be 
diverted,  especially  for  uses  which  would 
destroy  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  regret  the  pro- 
vision in  H.R.  15750  that  no  US.  con- 
tribution to  an  International  organiza- 
tion should  be  used  for  a  project  in 
Castro's  Cuba.  This  amounts  to  an  ef- 
fort to  earmark  our  U.N.  contributions 
in  certain  respects  and  is  in  my  opinion 
unwise.  Even  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
attempted  to  tie  such  political  strings 
on  its  contributions  to  the  U.N.  develop- 
ment programs.  The  whole  purpose  and 
spirit  of  the  U.N.  programs  would  be 
jeopardized  If  member  states  were  to 
start  trying  to  dictate  where  and  how 
their  contributions  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  help  struggling 
new  nations  achieve  some  measure  of 
economic  and  social  progress,  it  Is  well 
for  us  occasionally  to  think  back  to  our 
own  early  days  as  a  nation.  Too  often 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  made 
the  grade  alone. 


The  fact  is  that,  beginning  in  1776, 
we  received  crucial  financial  assistance 
from  friendly  European  coimtries.  By 
1783,  when  the  peace  treaty  was  signed, 
our  Nation  had  received  loans  from 
France,  Holland,  and  Spain  totalinE  $9 
million  plus  gifts — or  as  wc  would  say 
today,  "grant  aid'— from  France  m  the 
amount  of  $2  million.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  substantial  value  of  mili- 
tary assistance  received  from  France. 

Diu-ing  the  years  following  the  peace 
treaty,  our  financial  difficulties  continued 
to  mount,  as  our  foreign  obligations  and 
arrears  of  interest  increased.  Additional 
loans  of  $16  million  from  Holland  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  meet  some  of  our 
obligations  of  principal  and  interest,  and 
France  had  generously  remitted  the  in- 
terest on  her  loans  up  to  the  date  of  the 
peace  treaty.  Some  of  the  aid  we  re- 
ceived from  France  was  never  repaid. 
Thus  we  cannot  claim  to  have  been  an 
exemplary  debtor. 

By  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, our  foreign  obligations  had  grown 
beyond  $75  million.  Development  loans 
from  various  European  countries  went 
primarily  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, providing  help  for  essential  trans- 
portation, agriculture,  public  utilities, 
and  new  industry.  In  addition  to  for- 
eign loans,  development  was  furthered 
through  the  introduction  of  new  skills. 
ideas,  and  livestock  from  England, 
France.  Spain,  and  others.  Foreign  as- 
sistance was  eagerly  sought  by  the  early 
Americans,  as  an  essential  factor  in 
liberating  otu-  energies  and  talents  for 
self-help. 

It  has  often  been  suggested,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  American  people  do 
not  support  the  foreign  aid  program.  In 
support  of  this,  we  have  been  shown 
polls  where  people  answer  "Yes"  to  the 
question  "Do  you  favor  a  reduction  in 
foreign  aW"  just  as  they  would  to  the 
question  "Do  you  favor  a  reduction  in 
taxes?"  When  I  circulated  a  question- 
naire to  my  constituents  last  year,  I  tried 
to  see  what  the  response  would  be  to 
questions  which  differentiated  between 
the  types  of  aid  given  and  the  recipients, 
much  as  the  aid  agencies  must  differenti- 
ate in  operating  the  aid  program.  I 
found  that  the  people  in  my  district,  the 
23d  District  of  New  York,  showed  a  con- 
sistent general  support  for  the  program 
while  showing  a  substantial  understand- 
ing of  the  nuances  involved  in  the  various 
types  of  aid.  I  am  sure  this  would  be 
true  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  if  the  ques- 
tion were  presented  in  terms  other  than 
all  black  or  all  white. 

Thus,  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance received  the  strongest  support,  es- 
pecially when  offered  to  Latin  American 
countries,  through  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress— 87  percent  In  favor,  9  percent  op- 
posed, 4  percent  undecided — and  also 
when  offered  to  important  Asian  democ- 
racies such  as  India— 70  percent  in  favor, 
21  percent  opposed,  9  percent  un- 
decided— and  the  new  nations  of  Af- 
rica— 66  percent  in  favor,  21  percent 
opposed,  13  percent  imdecided.  Military 
aid  received  substantial  support  when 
given  to  coimtries  of  military  Importance 
in  defense  against  communism,  such  as 
Tmkey — 76  percent  In  favor.  17  percent 


opposed,  7  percent  undecided — and  coun- 
tries threatened  with  aggression,  such  as 
Israel — 75  percent  in  favor.  17  percent 
opposed.  8  percent  undecided — but  mili- 
tary aid  to  countries  with  no  significant 
military  strength  was  oppo.sed  in  the  dis- 
trict— 42  percent  in  favor.  48  percent  op-  . 
ixised.  10  ijercent  undecided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join 
with  others  in  compUmenting  the  com- 
mittee for  including  a  specific  provision 
for  aid  to  the  Hadassah  Hospital  near 
Jerusalem.  I  have  visited  this  remark- 
able institution  and  it  certainly  deserves 
our  support. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  retiring  direc- 
tor of  the  AID,  Mr.  David  Bell.  Our 
country,  and  the  entire  world,  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  at  the  helm  of  this 
vital  and  difficult  program  one  of  the 
great  public  servants  of  our  time.  We 
wish  him  well  in  his  new  endeavors, 
where,  fortunately,  he  will  continue  to 
devote  his  talents  and  energies  to  the 
achievement  of  a  better  life  for  our 
neighbors  around  the  world. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  12  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
FlNOl.  5^ 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  am  not 
going  to  waste  my  time  in  debating 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  make  our 
commitments  for  1  year  or  2.  I  am  sim- 
ply against  the  program  because  we  have 
seen  its  failures  and  wa.ste  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  We  .should  have  com- 
pletely revamped  and  restructured  this 
program  a  long  time  ago  But  all  we 
have  done  is  to  repeat  the  same  mistakes 
and  ignore  all  of  the  waste  and  the  heavy 
cost  to  our  American  taxpayers. 

Last  year,  when  I  first  opposed  foreign 
aid  after  12  years  of  supporting  it.  I  did 
so  because  I  felt  that  foreien  aid — which 
had  worked  in  the  late  1940s  in  Europe — 
could  not  do  the  same  job  in  the  under- 
developed, neutralist  natiorus  of  A.sla  and 
Africa.  My  feelings  in  this  respect  have 
since  been  not  only  reaffirmed  but  ag- 
gravated as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year.  I  felt  that  our 
foreign  aid  programs  in  Asia  and  Africa 
were  simply  wasteful  and  ineffectual  ges- 
tures of  U.S.  concern  for  the  people  of 
the  nations  involved.  Now  I  am  starting 
to  feel  that  foreign  aid.  in  all  its  many 
forms — and  that  includes  much  more 
money  than  we  are  voting  on  here  to- 
day—is sort  of  a  slush  fund  or  Texas- 
size  expense  account  to  cover  up  the 
spiritual  bankruptcy  of  this  admlnLstra- 
tion's  foreisn  policy.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  wor.se  than  waste. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  American 
policv  had  the  d>-namlc  thi-ust  that 
probed  for  the  future.  Johnsonian  for- 
eign policy  uses  foreign  aid  as  a  slush 
fund  to  prop  up  petty  dictators  and  other 
questionable  regimes,  the  collapse  of 
which  would  pinpoint  the  failure  of  ad- 
ministra'tlon  policy.  Such  foreign  aid 
will  never  get  us  anywhere  but  into  trou- 
ble. It  involves  us  in  trouble  by  getting 
us  committed  to  a  regime  we  should  not 
be  committed  to.  Misu.sed  foreign  aid 
sometimes  eliminates  our  policy  flexibil- 
ity because  we  are  bound  to  support  a 
faltering  regime  in  order  to  justify  our 
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foreign  aid  and  pretend  It  was  more  than 

mere  bribeiT- 

Just  take  a  look  at  Vietnam.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Since  1955  we  have  given  Vietnam 
$2 '2  billion  worth  of  aid.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  this  money  ever  did  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  any  good.  Most 
of  it  was  stolen  by  profiteers  and  corrupt 
officials.  The  peasants  know  this,  and  I 
think  it  has  affected  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  United  States.  It  does  not 
make  sen.se  to  feed  millions  to  the  prof- 
iteers while  antasonlzing  the  people. 

We  have  thrown  our  foreign  aid  around 
In  southeast  Asia  like  a  drunken  fool. 
We  have  sloshed  it  into  Vietnam  so  care- 
lessly that  most  of  it — far  from  helping 
the  people — has  gone  into  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts of  corrupt  officials,  or  been 
shipped  back  to  France  by  Indochina's 
French  banks,  or  chai^neled  to  the  Viet- 
cong  through  the  black  market. 

In  Vietnam,  thanks  to  American  aid, 
the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor 
are  getting  poorer.  I  believe  that  our 
foreign  aid  program  in  Vietnam  has.  in 
some  ways  at  least,  undermined  our  war 
effort,  i  say  this  because  our  aid  has 
fanned  the  fires  of  corruption  and  infla- 
tion, antagonizing  the  Vietnamese  peas- 
antry. Also,  the  way  in  which  our  aid 
funds  have  been  diverted  to  profiteers 
and  corrupt  officials — and  most  impo.-- 
tantly.  to  Vietcong  pockets — has  made  is 
look  stupid.  It  has  made  our  Govern- 
ment look  like  a  dumb,  blundering 
Goliath.  It  has  made  people  wonder  if 
we  are  serious  about  our  war  effort  in 
Vietnam. 

Think  about  some  figures  for  a  few 
minutes.  We  have  poured  $2 '2  billion 
into  South  Vietnam  in  the  last  10  years. 
That  is  more  than  $100  per  South  Viet- 
namese. Most  South  Vietnamese  earn 
httle  more  than  SlOO  a  year,  so  this  is 
big  money.  But  what  has  it  done?  Very 
little.  Most  of  it  has  gone  to  France, 
private  bank  accounts,  or  to  the  Viet- 
cong. I  have  written  several  times  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  co  i- 
cerning  this  problem,  but  the  admi  i- 
istration  wants  to  try  and  pretend  that 
the  problem  does  not  even  exist. 

In  pouring  money  into  Vietnam  this 
way.  the  administration  has  served  our 
cause  badly.  We  have  tainted  our  war. 
Our  aid  program  has  tied  us  to  corrupt 
ofllcialdom  and  profiteers,  alienating  the 
peasants,  and  playing  into  Vietcong 
hands.  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  chosen  as 
America's  partner  in  Vietnamese  rede- 
velopment a  man.  Marshal  Ky.  who  ha-s 
declared  that  his  hero  in  life  is  Adolf 
Hitler.  We  have  become  too  Involved 
with  Ky.  We  have  helped  make  Viet- 
namese government  and  finance  into  a 
'•Ten-y  and  the  Pirates"  comic  strip.  By 
throwing  vast  quantities  of  money  into 
that  mess,  fanning  It  into  ever-mounting 
proportions,  we  have  hurt  oiir  war  effort 
by  aggravating  corruption  and  Inflation 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr,  Chairman,  listen  to  what  Ne  Win, 
Burma's  Chief  of  State,  had  to  say  about 
huge  U.S.  spending  programs  in  Asia; 

Thl.s  kind  of  aid  does  not  help.  It  cripples. 
Tile  recipients  never  learn  to  do  for  them- 
selves. They  rely  more  and  more  on  foreign 
experts  and  foreign  money.  In  the  end.  taey 
lose  control  of  their  country. 


That  Is  what  the  Burmese  leader  fears 
if  Burma  took  U.S.  aid.  Burma  does  not 
take  U.S.  aid.  Burma  is  poor.  Isolated, 
provincial,  and  secretive  but.  as  the 
Washington  Star  said  on  June  27 : 

TTiere  are  a  lot  of  things  wrong  with 
Burma,  but  there  Is  no  graft  or  corruption 
among  the  top  officials.  They  are  not  be- 
coming millionaires  and  they  are  not  acquir- 
ing fancy  mistresses  or  Swiss  bank  accounts. 

In  the  long  run.  Burmese  pride  may  be 
a  better  bastion  against  communism 
than  South  Vietnamese  corruption. 
After  all.  is  South  Vietnam  any  richer 
than  Burma  if  you  strip  away  the  dance- 
halls,  black  market  stores,  and  the  like? 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  problem  of 
our  present  aid  program  is  that  we 
wastefully  shovel  money  to  different 
places  without  worryintr  where  it  is  go- 
ing. I  think  this  administration  is  much 
more  concerned  with  seeing  that  gov- 
ernment X  gets  its  yearly  payoff  than 
in  seeing  that  the  money  is  put  to  good 
long-term  u.se.  After  all,  if  we  insisted 
that  the  money  be  used  well,  we  might 
alienate  the  two-bit  air  marshals  and 
other  pompous  leaders  our  Government 
is  playing  games  with. 

My  point  is  this.  The  reason  our  aid 
is  wasted  is  that  no  precautions  are 
taken  to  see  that  it  is  well  used.  All  our 
Government  cares  about  Is  "paying  off" 
the  foreign  governments  to  buy  short- 
term  support.  We  are  very  reluctant  to 
check  further.  Strict  foreign  aid  cri- 
teria would  antagonize  our  "friends"  like 
Marshal  Ky  and  the  assorted  anti- 
Semitic  Arab  potentates.  We  use  aid  to 
keep  our  foreign  policy  chickens  from 
coming  home  to  roost. 

Eventually,  these  chickens  must  come 
home  to  roost.  When  a  revolution  top- 
ples a  corrupt  regime  we  were  supporting, 
all  our  aid  is  wasted  because  it  went  to 
pay  for  mistres.ses  and  Swi.ss  bank  ac- 
counts instead  of  helping  people. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  spend- 
ing money  abroad  so  long  as  there  are 
poor  people  in  America — and  we  will  al- 
ways have  them,  even  after  this  poverty 
program  stunt  Is  dead  and  buried.  Nev- 
ertheless, for  the  sake  of  politics  at  least, 
I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  help  the 
poorer  nations  of  the  world.  But  the 
Johnson  administration  aid  program 
does  not  do  this.  Under  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, foreign  aid  is  used  to  bribe 
other  countries  to  stick  with  our  bank- 
rupt policies.  This  type  of  aid  does  not 
help  people.  It  just  perpetuates  inade- 
quate policies,  and  wastes  money. 

To  my  mind.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  pouring  money  into 
a  bottomle.ss  drain  is  our  aid  to  India. 
The  economic  problem  of  India  Is  so  bad 
that  very  stem  measures  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  get  that  country  on  its  feet, 
but  India  just  wants  to  bumble  along. 
The  United  States  does  nothing  to  stop 
this.  We  just  keep  giving  India  money 
to  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning.  We 
do  not  insist  that  the  money  be  used  well. 
Insistence  might  antagonize  the  Indians. 
Frankly,  if  the  money  we  spend  gets  no 
results,  then  I  say,  let  us  stop  spending  it. 

I  oppose  aid  to  India  because  the 
money  we  spend  is  too  Inconsequential 
and  wastefully  administered  to  get  any 
results  against  the  backdrop  of  India's 


overwhelming  economic  problem.  If  In- 
dia is  friendly  today — and  they  are  only 
friendly  by  comparison  with  their  prior 
attitude — this  new  attitude  reflects  their 
border  dispute  with  Communist  China. 
Communist  China  helped  our  relatione 
with  India  a  lot  more  than  foreign  aid 
ever  did.  When  India  turned  against 
Communist  China,  we  promptly  gave  In- 
dia military  aid.  Secretary  McNamara 
gave  the  Indians  a  mimitlons  factory. 
What  happened?  India  and  Pakistan 
fought  each  other  with  U.S.  militaiy 
hardware  and  only  Red  China  profited 
On  top  of  this.  It  turned  out  that  we  had 
an  ammunition  shortage,  and  couid  have 
used  liie  factory  ourselves,  but  that  wa.s 
typical  McNamara  military  aid  plannin: 
Sometimes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
ought  to  encourage  India  to  go  Com- 
munist. India  and  China  could  never 
got  along.  Who  would  give  them  food 
and  aid?  Perhaps  we  could  get  together 
with  the  Russians.  I  am  not  being  wholly 
facetious  here.  If  we  got  together  wi'Ji 
the  Russians,  we  could  cut  foreign  a;d 
and  cut  our  defense  budget.  Mayk)e  ti.e 
day  is  not  too  far  off. 

To  return  to  India  for  a  moment.  We 
have  poured  almost  $7  billion  into  India 
since  World  War  II,  with  practically  no 
results.  India  still  refuses  to  pursue  eco- 
nomic policies.  Lake  many  underdr- 
veloiied  nations,  she  has  embarktjl  on 
iruch  too  ambitious  industrial  devftoj)- 
ment  programing,  while  refusing  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  agriculture 
necessary  to  feed  her  starving  millions. 
India,  while  admitting  her  heavy-indus-  - 
try  program  has  not  worked,  keeps  try- 
ing to  set  up  additional  blundering  so- 
cialized indu.stries.  India  discourages 
private  industr>'  with  a  65-percent  cor- 
ix)rate  income  tax.  No  wonder  India  is 
tKDgged  down. 

Meanwhile,  Indian  agriculture  is  so 
backward  that  America  has  to  send  $700 
million  worth  of  wheat  just  to  keep  In- 
dia's head  above  water  this  year.  The 
Indians  want  our  money,  but  do  not 
want  our  advice.  I  strongly  believe  our 
aid  ought  to  go  with  sound  technical 
planning  or  not  at  all.  I  do  not  want 
Americans  telling  Indians  what  to  do. 
but  I  do  want  to  see  advanced,  sensible 
planning  required  before  U.S.  aid  is  made 
available.  Our  State  Department  peo- 
ple— those  foggy  minds  in  Foggy  Bot- 
tom— are  afraid  of  setting  terms  becau.se 
they  are  afraid  to  offend  the  people  they 
are  dealing  with. 

India  Is  sinking  into  an  economic 
quagmire,  yet  they  have  the  money  to 
fight  a  $125  million  war  with  Pakistan, 
and  they  have  the  money  to  go  bidding 
for  modern  submarines.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  they  should  get  no  more  for- 
eign aid  until  they  stop  looking  for  sub- 
marines and  start  getting  realistic  about 
building  up  agriculture  and  private  en- 
terprise. Until  that  time,  our  aid  pro- 
gram will  be  meaningless  except  as  a 
wasteful,  stopgap  program  designed  to 
keep  India  from  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  cutting  her  own  economic 
throat. 

I  realize  that  it  is  hard  for  the  United 
States  to  impose  the  necessary  stand- 
ards on  our  loan  programs.  Sometimes 
toughness  would  breed  great  resentment. 


But  I  think  that  fairness  to  our  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  and  long-range  policy 
planning  both  demand  a  new  degree  of 
backbone  in  the  State  Department.  I 
hope  it  will  be  forthcoming. 

One  step  I  think  we  ought  to  consider 
is  channeling  more  U.S.  aid  programs 
through  organizations  like  the  World 
Bank  and  the  several  regional  develop- 
ment banks.  The.se  organizations  can 
insist  on  sound  terms  and  .sound  plan- 
ning without  being  vulnerable  to  charges 
of  "dictation  "  and  besides,  aid  money 
.spent  through  the  regional  banks  cannot 
be  used  for  bribes  or  strlnglcss  grants  to 
two-bit  dictators.  If  we  channel  our  aid 
through  regional  organizations,  our  Gov- 
ernment will  be  forced  to  come  up  with 
a  foreign  policy  that  can  stand  on  its 
own  two  feet.  Right  now  our  foreign 
policy  balances  precariously  on  an  open 
checkbook  and  this  is  good  for  nobody — 
especially  our  American  taxpayers. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wrote  to  the  President  suggesting  that  he 
consider  the  idea  of  cstabli.'^hing  a  Mid- 
dle East  Development  Bank.  My  sug- 
gestion was  prompted  by  a  belief  that 
such  a  bank  could  do  more  for  Middle 
Eastern  development  than  our  unilateral 
aid  programs.  Our  own  programs  are  • 
extremely  unimaginative.  All  we  ever 
seem  to  do  Is  send  new  weapons  ship- 
ments to  the  different  Arab  nations.  I 
cannot  see  the  sense  of  this.  The  arms 
race  is  keeping  the  Middle  East  tense 
with  the  threat  of  war.  Now  I  know  the 
administration  talks  about  the  need  to 
supply  the  different  Arabs  with  new 
weapons  so  that  they  do  not  get  these 
weapons  from  the  Russians.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  sense  to  this,  but  I  would 
rather  see  the  money  we  put  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  used  constructively. 

I  think  perhaps  a  Middle  East  Devel- 
opment Bank — similar  to  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank — could  underwrite  some 
regional  economic  development  projects 
which  would  aid  both  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States.  This  would  be  a  great  shot  in  the 
arm  for  Arab-Israeli  cooperation.  This 
may  be  optimistic,  but  if  Israel  has  made 
the  desert  bloom,  why  could  not  a  Middle 
East  Development  Bank  make  even  more 
of  the  desert  bloom?  And  perhaps  in  the 
process  help  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  to 
bury  the  hatchet? 

Such  a  program  would,  to  my  mind,  be 
far  more  preferable  to  a  policy  of  con- 
tinually supplying  assorted  Arab  States 
with  the  latest  military  hardware  while 
neglecting  regional  economic  develop- 
ment. Israel  is  getting  too  prosperous 
for  direct  aid,  now  that  her  per  capita 
Income  is  as  high  as  that  of  Holland,  but 
regional  aid  programs,  designed  to  help 
both  Arabs  and  Israelis,  offer  a  chance  to 
combine  economic  and  political  com- 
monsense. 

It  Is  difficult  for  a  nation  like  the 
United  States  to  make  regional  develop- 
ment programs  part  of  our  own  foreign 
aid  program.  But  a  regional  develop- 
ment bank,  which  Includes  local  nations 
as  both  contributors  and  members,  can 
stimulate  local  cooperation.  These 
banks  are  not  thought  of  as  foreign  or 
imperialist.  Nations  getting  bank  in- 
ternational aid  do  not  worry  about  polit- 
ical motives,  and  regional  banks  never 
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approved  aid  which  gives  two-bit  dicta- 
tors money  for  Swiss  bank  accounts. 
These  banks  are  the  test  ways  to  build 
up  vmderdeveloped  areas.  If  we  had 
channeled  our  aid  through  a  regional 
development  bank  in  Vietnam,  our  aid 
might  have  gone  for  progress  instead  of 
graft,  and  we  might  not  be  trapped  in  a 
bad  situation  out  of  loyalty  to  the  re- 
gimes we  supported. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  again  going  to 
vot^  against  foreign  aid.  It  is  wasteful. 
It  is  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  under- 
developed nations.  We  use  it  as  a  diplo- 
matic slush  fund,  and  let  recipient  coun- 
tries wa.ste  or  misappropriate  it.  Quite 
often,  our  aid  programs  alienate  local 
peasants  who  see  us  propping  up  an  un- 
wanted, dictatorial  regime.  When  oiir 
Government  uses  foreign  aid  as  a  clieck- 
book  to  get  our  Incompetent  diplomacy 
off  the  hook,  foreign  aid  works  like  a 
narcotic.  So  long  as  our  policy  can  fall 
back  on  international  bribery,  it  will 
continue  to  be  unrealistic  and  compla- 
cent. If  our  policy  has  to  stand  on  its 
own  two  feet,  perhaps  then  we  will  see 
some  long-range  planning  and  common- 
sense. 

But  as  long  as  foreign  aid  Is  used  to 
buy  support  for  shaky  U.S.  policy,  then 
that  aid  will  be  used  wastefully  and 
never  be  conditioned  on  careful  plan- 
ninc  and  administration  necessary  to 
make  it  work  for  the  people.  And  so 
long  as  foreign  aid  is  used  to  buy  sup- 
port our  ixjlicies  cannot  win  on  their 
mei-its.  our  policies  will  not  shape  up. 
It  Is  a  vicious  cycle.  Maybe  the  ad- 
ministration likes  It.  I  do  not.  I  am 
going  to  cast  my  vote  against  waste, 
fraud,  corruption,  maladministration, 
and  incompetence.  It  Is  not  worth  sup- 
porting. Perhaps  foreign  aid  can  be 
redesigned  to  be  effective.  Until  that 
time,  it  is  not  a  program  I  want  to  sup- 
port. 

Let  me  raise  one  final  thought.  I 
urge  the  members  of  this  Committee  to 
take  a  good,  long  look  at  Vietnam. 
Where  are  our  friends  who  have  received 
$115  billion  in  foreign  aid  since  World 
War  II?    Where  are  they? 

Ask  yourselves  these  questions: 
First.  Why  are  we  fighting  alone  In 
Vietnam? 

Second.  'Why  are  American  lives  and 
tax  dollars  the  principle  ones  being 
sacrificed  in  this  war? 

Third.  Where  are  all  of  our  foreign 
aid  recipient  allies? 

I  believe  that  we  can  all  answer  these 
questions.  And  I  think  that  the  answers 
condemn  our  foreign  and  foreign  aid 
policies  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

We  are  fighting  alone  In  Vietnam — or 
practically  alone — because  our  so-called 
friends  do  not  trust  us.  Because  these 
■■friends"  do  not  think  that  our  Presi- 
dent knows  what  he  is  doing.  Because 
these  "friends"  do  not  have  any  confi- 
dence in  our  ability  to  end  the  20-year 
crisis  in  Vietnam  by  mere  force.  All  the 
foreign  dollars  we  have  pumped  into 
Europe  since  World  War  II  have  not 
swayed  European  opinion  one  bit.  Our 
foreign  aid  has  not  bought  us  any  sup- 
port in  Europe  for  policies  which  Europe 
would  not  otherwise  support.  So  we  are 
fighting  almost  alone  in  Vietnam. 


We  do  have  some  token  support  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  And  then 
there  is  Korea.  Korea  is  one  foreign  aid 
recipient  which  is  happy  to  be  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  They  should  be.  They  are 
getting  paid  off  in  spades.  Back  in  Feb- 
ruary. I  asked  the  President  to  disclose 
the  terms  of  our  "deal"  with  tlie  Koreans 
to  hire  Korean  mercenaries  to  fight  in 
Vietnam.  The  administration  tried  to 
pretend  there  was  no  deal.  But  there  is 
a  deal  and  the  Koreans  admit  it.  Some 
peaple  might  say  "Korea  is  grateful"  and 
that  she  Is  one  aid  recipient  fighting  to 
pay  us  back.  They  would  be  wrong. 
Korea  is  fighting  for  more  foreign  aid. 
Korea  is  getting  fat  on  that  good  old 
Democratic   war  prosperity. 

I  ask  "Where  are  all  the  recipients  of 
our  foreign  aid?"  Are  they  in  Vietnam 
•v,ilh  us?  No.  Spiritually,  they  are  on 
the  picket  lines  around  the  world.  Now 
I  do  not  altogether  blame  them.  The 
foreign  policy  of  this  administration  does 
not  inspire  confidence.  The  "credibility 
gap"  is  as  big  as  the  Grand  Canyon.  I 
am  glad  we  are  bombing  the  oil  in  the 
North.  I  am  glad  it  is  suppo.sed  to  be  so 
effective.  Then  why  did  not  we  bomb 
4,000  American  hves  ago?  When  the 
administration  says  our  policy  is  strictly 
kosher,  the  world  disbelieves.  So  much 
for  the  support  we  bought  with  foreign 
aid. 

Look  at  the  record.  No  gratitude.  No 
support.  No  real  achievement.  Three 
strikes.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
foreign  aid  to  leave  the  ball  game  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  this  wasteful  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, mine  has  been  a  rare  and  precious 
experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  2  days  I  have  been 
in  this  Chamber.  pri\ileged  to  listen  to 
every  word  of  this  great  debate,  and  it 
has  been  a  great  debate.  It  has  been  a 
scholarly  debate.  Most  of  the  addresses 
were  prepared  ones.  They  went  into  the 
subject  in  all  its  aspects  in  depth  and  in 
most  incidents  with  penetrating  clarity. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Interest  in 
foreign  affairs  must  be  far  greater  in  our 
country  and  in  this  body  than  would  be 
indicated  by  the  number  of  Members  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  last  count  there 
were  28  people  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  listening  to  this  great 
debate.  I  believe  since  then  we  may  have 
lost  one  or  tw^o  to  the  Inroads  of  human 
fatigue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  it  mean  that  there 
is  scant  interest  in  our  countrj-  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Members  of  this  body  in 
foreign  affairs,  or  does  it  mean  that  the 
American  people  and  their  Representa- 
tives here  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
foreign  aid  program,  the  way  it  has 
worked,  the  way  it  has  contributed  to  our 
security,  and  to  the  building  of  our  future, 
that  it  Is  not  necessarj-  to  show  any  par- 
ticipation here? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  few  humble 
observations  to  make.  Since  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  jot  down  these  ob- 
servations, I  must  speak  from  the  cuff. 
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as  it  were.  These  are  observations  of  10 
years  of  warm  association  with  as  fine  a 
group  of  men  and  women  as  I  have  ever 
known,  the  membership  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  at  long 
last  I  have  reached  the  end  of  the  road 
of  futility.  Year  after  year  we  have  held 
our  hearings  on  the  mutual  aid  bill — 
weeks  of  hearings — and  have  worked  un- 
der handicaps,  one  in  particular,  the 
handicap  of  time,  another  the  handicap 
of  having  reference  books  that  we  could 
not  take  from  the  committee  room  t>e- 
cause  they  were  so  secret,  and  we  had 
little  time  to  look  at  them.  Then.  Mr. 
Chairman,  after  weeks  and  weeks  of  this 
we  would  complete  our  task,  all  of  us 
with  the  feeUng  that  we  had  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  depth.  It 
had  been  an  exercise  in  total  futility 
and  we  knew  it. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  vision  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  that  I'oad  of 
futility. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  other  year 
we  now  can  look  forward  to  giving  our 
time  and  attention  to  examining  this 
program.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  IMrs.  Kelly  1, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  know 
what  we  are  doing  in  Europe  better  than 
she  has  ever  known  before  because  she 
will  have  each  alternate  year  to  looking 
the  product  in  the  eye  and  learning  at 
firsthand  the  weaknesses  and  the 
strengths  of  every  program  and  when  in- 
formation Is  imparted  to  that  great  brain 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  IMrs. 
Kelly],  conclusions  come  that  are  in- 
telligent and  far-reaching. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  I  will 
know  more  about  Africa  when  each  al- 
ternate year  I  have  the  time  and  the 
means  of  familiarizing  myself  with  each 
and  every  program  in  Africa  and  of  de- 
termination of  what  programs  are  good 
and  what  programs  are  bad  or  wasteful. 
Now  Africa  is  the  zone  of  my  Interest. 
It  is  my  responsibility.  I  have  said  many 
times,  and  I  believe  it.  that  as  Africa 
goes  so  will  go  this  world  of  ours. 

The  wealth  that  is  in  Africa  and  which 
is  undeveloped  is  tremendous  almost  be- 
yond belief.  It  will  build  a  rich  econ- 
omy, covering  an  entire  continent  thrice 
the  size  of  the  United  States  and  it  will 
furnish  a  tremendous  buying  market  for 
our  goods.  Every  cent  advanced  to 
Africa  in  this  period  of  her  building  will 
come  back  to  us  a  thousandfold. 

So  a  year  ago  I  was  committed  to  the 
annual  review  of  the  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation by  our  committee.  I  was  one  of 
the  conferees,  deadlocked  with  the  Sen- 
ate week  after  week,  because  we  were 
insisting  that  the  House  committee  shall 
look  into  this  program  each  and  every 
year.  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  the  world 
could  have  been  more  convinced  that  the 
House  had  to  take  a  new  authorizing 
book  every  year. 

The  trouble  was  that  I,  of  all  people, 
had  been  afraid  of  changing  the  status 
quo.  I  had  been  willing  to  go  on  end- 
lessly trudging  down  the  highway  of  fu- 
tility rather  than  strike  out  on  a  new 
path  with  a  year  for  finding  out  what 
was  right  and  what  was  wrong  and  the 


next  year  for  revising  the  authorizations 
to  measure  up  with  our  findings. 

Yes.  there  have  been  mistakes  in  our 
foreign  aid  administration.  Yes.  there 
have  been  extravagances. 

When  our  committee  was  told  this  year 
of  the  new  plan  of  AID  to  give  the  bank- 
ers more  money  so  that  they  could  travel 
around  the  world  to  find  places  and  op- 
portunitirs  for  investment,  at  first  blu.sh 
I  was  not  sold  on  it.  But  neither  I  nor 
any  other  member  of  the  committee 
could  reach  a  wi.se  determination  unless 
there  was  the  time  and  opportunity  of 
direct  checkup  on  the  spot  by  the  com- 
mittee. That  opportunity  will  be  as- 
sured by  the  change  from  1  to  2  years  in 
the  autiiorization. 

I  think  that  when  we  go  over  the  ac- 
tual operation  of  this  program  every 
other  year  and  go  over  the  authorization 
itself  every  other  year,  we  can  F>erform 
our  task  with  far  greater  intelligence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  few  other  ob- 
.servations  very  humbly  to  make.  But 
before  doing  so,  I  want  to  say  that  our 
committee  has  one  of  the  greatest  chair- 
men that  this  Congress  has  ever  pro- 
duced. I  think  that  is  the  evaluation  of 
every  member  of  our  committee  on  the 
Democratic  side  and  on  the  Republican 
side.  Our  chairman  has  done  a  tremen- 
dous job.  And  he  has  had  the  loyal  co- 
operation of  as  fine  a  professional  staff 
as  ever  has  been  assembled  in  any  legis- 
lative seat  in  the  world. 

Let  me  tell  you — she  may  not  be  llie 
First  Lady  of  America,  for  that  is  the  po- 
sition of  the  gracious  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  she  Is  one 
of  the  first  ladies  in  the  hearts  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs — 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
great  committee,  the  brilliant  and  gen- 
uinely beloved  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Mrs.  Bolton  1,  a  statesman  of  dedica- 
tion in  the  finest  American  pattern. 

The  other  first  lady  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Is  the 
Rcntlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly  1 .  whose  contribution  to  our  coun- 
try in  its  relation  with  foreign  lands  and 
in  the  crystallization  of  a  firm  foreign 
policy  is  second  to  that  of  no  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  humble  ob- 
servation, I  now  make  bold  to  express 
the  hope  that  next  year  our  regional 
subcommittees  will  be  fully  staffed. 

I  would  like  to  have  on  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  and  on  every  other  re- 
gional subcommittee  a  staff  comparable 
to  the  staffs  of  the  subcommittees  of  the 
great  committee  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson  1.  I 
think  that  If  each  regional  subcommittee 
had  a  staff  of  two  or  three  people,  we 
could  save  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
taxpayers  of  America. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
with  whom  it  was  my  great  joy  to  serve 
on  the  delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  simply 
want  to  say,  from  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks, one  would  think  that  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  do  not  also  have  a  soft  spot 


in  their  hearts  for  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly].  I  just  want  to 
say  tliat  we  have  great  admiration  and 
affection  both  for  Mrs.  Bolton  and  for 
Mrs.  Kelly.  Your  remarks  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  committee  had  a  particular  interest 
in  Mrs.  Kelly  and  I  wanted  to  correct 
that  impression. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  most  sincerely.  The  gentle- 
man is  a  matchless  exponent  of  gal- 
lantry. I  am  sure  we  all  join  in  hi.s 
appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  woman- 
hood in  our  associates  both  of  whom  we 
dearly  adore.  I  do  appreciate  his  con- 
tribution. 

I  have  a  few  other  observations  to 
make,  and  they  are  very  humble.  They 
concei-n  our  association  together  as  fel- 
low members  of  a  committee.  One  of 
the  great  pinvileges  we  have  in  this  body 
is  that  of  knowing  our  colleagues.  Re- 
cently, when  I  was  successful  in  a  pri- 
mary contest,  someone  told  me  that  a 
Member  on  the  other  side  wanted  me  to 
know  that  he  felt  pretty  good  about  it. 
but  he  did  not  wish  his  constituents  to 
know  how  he  felt,  because  it  might  hurt 
him  in  his  own  district.  I  think  that  i-s 
a  sort  of  index  of  the  feeling  we  have 
for  one  another  in  this  great  assoclatinn 
and  companionship  we  have  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  On  tha- 
note,  w^hich  I  hope  meets  with  universn! 
accord,  and  Is  noncontroversial,  I  turn 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ylo.d 
an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  MLssouil  (Mr.  Curtis! . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the  problem 
of  international  balance  of  payments  can 
be  discussed  in  this  short  time  is  a  que.s- 
tlon.  but  certainly  we  can  bring  It  into 
focus  here,  hopefully.  To  me  it  is  rather 
shocking  that  the  committee  report  does 
not  even  mention  It.  At  least,  I  can- 
not find  it.  There  is  something  said,  I 
am  happy  to  say.  In  the  minority  views. 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  almost  the  sit- 
uation of  our  fiddling  while  Rome  burns. 
Our  aid  program  in  its  full  compass. 
Including  not  just  the  bill  before  us  but 
also  the  one  that  weus  previously  passed. 
Public  Law  480 — the  food  and  tobacco 
for  freedom,  or  whatever  it  Is  now — and 
all  the  other  funds  that  exist  totalinr 
close  to  $6  billion.  Is  the  major  cause  of 
the  deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments. 
Because  we  have  failed  to  move  forward 
to  correct  that  deficit,  the  United  States 
is  weakened  in  the  world  today  economi- 
cally, and  therefore  politically,  and  Is 
unable  to  Implement  Its  foreign  policy. 

The  Clay  report  of  a  few  years  ago.  to 
which  no  attention  was  paid  by  our  com- 
mittee, the  Congress,  or  the  President — 
in  fact,  if  anything.  It  was  calmly  for- 
gotten— suggested  that  we  had  to  get 
back  to  a  level  below  $2  billion  if  we 
were  going  to  be  realistic  In  this  prob- 
lem of  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. I  even  thought  the  $2  billion 
was  too  much.  I  say  this  as  one  who  for 
years  has  argued  that  there  is  a  place 
for  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  believe  in 
foreign  aid,  but  I  think  we  must  relate  it 
to  our  abilities  and.  above  all,  we  had 


better  start  relating  It  to  good  expendi- 
ture policy.  And  that  Is  the  second  point 
I  want  to  talk  about. 

Tlie  first  quarter  of  this  year  revealed 
tliat  our  balance  of  payments  Is  golnf:  to 
run  a  deficit  of  over  $2  billion.  All  the 
■itoppap  measures  that  we  have  been 
u.sinR  In  the  past  few  years,  which  many 
of  us  suggested  to  the  administration 
were  stopgap,  would  actually  put  us  In 
worse  position  if  in  the  meantime  we 
did  not  use  the  time  we  were  buying 
with  those  stopgap  measures  to  move  In 
and  correct  the  basic  causes.  So  here 
we  are  talking  in  terms  of  $5  or  $6  bil- 
lion, in  this  particular  bill,  another  S3. 6 
billion  to  be  added  to  the  previous 
amounts  with  no  consideration  being 
i  ivon  to  the  impact  of  those  expenditures 
on  our  Intei'natlonal  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

I  do  not  even  sec  the  wornout  ai!?u- 
ment  of  the  AID  administration  that, 
after  all.  this  really  docs  not  aiTect  the 
balance  of  payments  because  there  are 
tied-ln  loans,  or  the  AID  expenditures 
are  tied  in  with  purchase  in  the  United 
States. 

Several  years  ago  when  AID  first  be- 
i?an  developing  this  fal.se  syllogism,  I 
tried  to  bring  it  Into  focus  first  by  polnt- 
mc  out  that  they  were  not  really  talking 
about  the  programs  them.selves.  the  ex- 
penditures in  the  detailed  programs 
which  are  listed  in  the  given  report  and 
are  listed  elsewhere,  that  those  expendi- 
tures were  tied  hi  with  purchases  hi  the 
United  States,  because  the  bulk  of  the 
prot;ram  expenditures  was  for  wages.  If 
materials  were  bought,  when  roads  and 
schools  and  houses  were  built— wliich  are 
the  main  structures  being  built — those 
materials  are  procured  locally. 

The  actual  figures  are  that  only  15 
percent  of  the  money  spent  by  AID  on 
the  specific  programs  has  anything  to  do 
with  purchases  In  the  United  States. 

For  years  AID  and  the  administration 
have  been  getting  by  with  the  false 
presentation  and  fooling  the  Congress 
and  the  people  by  talking  in  terms  of  a 
tie-in  of  80  percent.  What  are  they 
talking  about  when  they  say  tle-ln  with 
80  percent?  They  are  simply  saying  that 
if  $1  billion  is  spent  in  India,  then  80 
percent  of  the  foreign  exchange  In  the 
country  up  to  $1  billion  must  be  used  to 
purchase  goods  In  the  United  States. 
But  this  is  redundant,  because  there  has 
been  expenditure  and  trade  between 
India  and  the  United  States,  irrespective 
of  AID  and  Irrespective  of  the  govern- 
ments. All  AID  has  done  Is  to  move  In 
and  try  to  count  twice  in  the  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  the  export 
aspect  of  our  private  sector  in  trade. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  the  course  of  hearings 
on  this  general  subject  before  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  was 
made  and  not  refuted,  that  while  these 
so-called  tied  loans  were  used,  as  the 
gentleman  indicated,  largely  for  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States,  a  side  effect 
was  that  It  simply  freed  money  other- 
wise available  to  the  governments  getting 
the  loans,  with  which  they  could  go  any- 
place in  the  world  and  make  purchases. 


So  that  in  fact  It  has  not  Increased  the 
purchases  by  the  receiving  government 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  more  we  zero  in  on  it,  the  more 
we  realize  this  is  a  complete  phony.  To 
hide  behind  this  kind  of  concept,  so  that 
we  do  not  move  in  on  the  serious  problem 
of  the  balance  of  international  payments. 
is  the  most  dani^erous  course  we  can 
take.  We  should  realize  that  trade  ex- 
isted between  India  and  the  United 
States  and  South  America  and  the  United 
States,  or  wherever  it  w-as.  on  a  normal 
basis.  Then,  with  that  as  a  base,  talk 
about  what  happens  when  we  tie  in  the 
foreign  aid  programs  in  the  use  of  total 
foreign  exchange  of  that  country,  with 
purchases  in  the  United  States.  Then 
we  might  be  able  to  talk  about  .something 
realistically. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  might  add  to  the  dialog  a  point  that 
was  raised  in  the  commodity  discussion. 
the  total  purchased  in  the  United  States 
was  $1,192  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1965, 
as  compared  with  $408  milhon  purchased 
in  the  United  States  in  fiscal  year  1958. 
Similarly,  the  offshore  expenditures  of 
AID  in  1960  were  over  $1  billion.  In 
fiscal  year  1965,  that  was  reduced  to  $411 
million. 

As  it  affects  the  gold  flow,  I  might  say 
the  net  balance-of-payments  outflow  of 
AID  dollars  is  $253  million,  when  you 
take  into  coixsideration  the  fact  loan  re- 
payments arc  now  coming  in  to  the  tune 
of  some  $158  million.  So  it  is  not  really 
as  black  as  it  might  appear. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, it  is  a  great  deal  more  black. 
There  ought  to  be  public  hearings  on  this 
issue.  Fi'ankly,  1  would  have  hoped  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would 
have  conducted  public  hearings  on  this 
one  aspect. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  fail- 
ing in  its  responsibility,  I  might  say,  in 
conducting  hearings  on  this  aspect. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  loose  figures  chas- 
ing around.  The  net  result  is  we  are 
dimiiiishing  our  favorable  balance  of 
ti-ade,  our  exports  over  our  imports. 

Let  me  relate  this  to  one  thin?  the  gen- 
tleman interjected.  That  was  offshore 
procurement,  which  theoretically  is  not 
an  AID  program.  That  is  essentially  re- 
lated to  the  military. 

We  are  paying  through  the  nose  in  the 
military  by  our  approach  to  the  buy- 
American  provision,  and  eliminating  off- 
shore procurement  in  our  efforts  to  do 
something  about  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  gold  flow.  In  the  process 
we  are  paying  $100  milUon  more  for  a 
lot  of  military  goods  and  services  we  could 
have  been  getting  much  cheaper. 

At  the  same  time  we  apply  a  60-per- 
cenl  buy  America  formula  to  Defense 
Department  procurements,  a  20-percent 
foiTOula  in  other  agencies,  and  an  8- 
percent  formula  to  those  materials  which 
GSA  might  be  procuring. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  was  merely  try- 
ing to  point  out  that  this  $253  million  out- 
flow is  restricted  to  the  AID  program.    I 


am  not  going  to  get  into  the  other  mat- 
ters the  gentleman  mentioned.  I  would, 
however,  consider  that  it  would  be  very 
wortliwhile  for  us  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  would  say  that  if  we 
cut  down  this  request,  as  we  should,  in 
my  judgment,  to  about  $1  billion  in- 
stead of  $3.6  billion,  we  could  solve  this 
balance-of-pajTnents  problem  and  we 
mmht  go  a  long  way  toward  balancing  our 
Federal  budget,  and  thus  really  moving 
in  on  the  problem  of  domestic  inflation. 
Tl:e  increased  inflation  is  going  to  fur- 
ther damage  our  balance-of-pa%Tnents 
poisition.  ' 

We  have  two  assets  In  the  balance  of 
international  payments.  The  first  is  our 
balance  of  trade.  That  balance  was  $6.7 
billion  in  1964.  It  decUned  to  $4  8  bll- 
hon  in  1963.  which  demonstrates,  I  might 
add.  what  is  really  happening.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1966  it  further  declined 
to  S4.4  billion.  I  can  tell  the  House  that 
it  is  poin?  to  continue  to  decline  as  this 
inflation  begins  to  take  further  hold  in 
our  society. 

Now  I  .should  like  to  talk  about  an- 
other matter.  I  have  pointed  out  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Curtis  corollary  to 
Gresliam's  law.  Gresham's  law  says  that 
bad  money  drives  out  good.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  -Government  money 
drives  out  private  money. 

This  is  particularly  ti-ue  in  the  area 
of  foreign  aid.  At  the  same  time  this 
Government  is  cutting  back  and  curbing 
private  inve.stmcnt  abroad  it  Is  doing 
nothing  about  restraining  the  public  In- 
vestment, the  AID  program  before  us. 
Public  Law  480.  and  others. 

To  me  one  of  the  great  things  that 
happened  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1963 
was  the  creation  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign 
Aid.  That  Committee  issued  a  report 
in  July  1965.  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
When  we  go  back  in  the  House,  I  am 
going  to  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  put 
the  whole  report  in  the  Record,  becau.se 
1  find  no  reference  In  the  committee  re- 
port accompanying  H.R.  15750  to  this 
valuable  report  of  an  official  Government 
committ.ee  reixirting  to  the  President  and 
I  hope  to  the  Congress  This  report 
contains  many  detailed  recommenda- 
tioas  where  we  could  move  private  en- 
ten^rlse  into  the  field  of  foreign  aid. 
This-  report  constructively  criticizes  the 
AID  program  one  st*p  after  the  other 
for  its  failure  to  bring  the  private  sec- 
tor into  thLs  national  endeavor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  hold  in  my  hand 
another  document.  "Proposed  Economic 
Assistance  Programs.  Fiscal  Year  1967, 
Agency  for  Inteniational  Development 
Summary  Presentation  to  the  Congress." 
On  page  11 — and  in  fact  in  other 
places — the  presentation  pays  great  lip- 
sei-vlce  to  private  initiative.  One  of  the 
headlines  is  'Encouraging  Private  Initia- 
tive." 

But  look  through  this  Icng  document 
to  find  out  what  is  said  or  has  been  done 
about  the  specific  recommendations  of 
this  Advisory  Committee  on  Private 
Enterprise.  Yes.  one  terse  paragraph 
can  be  found.  You  can  find  it  on  page 
61,  if  you  read  the  wliole  239-page  docu- 
ment, as  I  had  to  do  to  find  it.     One  little 
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paragraph,  and  I  am  going  to  read  it  In 
toto  nav. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  EnterprUe  In  Foreign  Aid  provide* 

many  suggestions  which  will  help  to  shape 
the  direction  and  the  scope  of  AID'S  private 
enterprise  programs.  A  number  of  the 
committee's  recommendations  have  already 
been  adopted  and  the  Agency  Is  developing 
appropriate  action  programs  In  response  to 
the  other  suggestions  of  this  committee. 

Nov?,  that  is  the  extent  of  the  reference 
to  the  hard  work  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign 
Aid.  Nowhere  does  tlie  AID  tell  you 
what  recommendations  have  been  adopt- 
ed. Nowhere  does  AID  spell  out  what 
recommendations  the  Agency  is  develop- 
ing appropriate  action  on.  So  this  AID 
1967  report  might  just  as  well  not  have 
been  made  as  far  as  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. It  gives  no  knowledge  of  what 
AID  is  really  doing  to  get,  private  enter- 
prise into  foreign  aid.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances all  I  can  say  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  House,  having  read  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  report  and  these 
other  documents  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, there  is  only  one  thing  to  do; 
namely,  vote  this  bill  down  and  send  it 
back  to  committee.  "  know  it  will  not 
happen,  but  hopefully  the  committee 
then  would  report  the  b  11  back  with  tht 
amounts  cut  to  about  $1  billion,  or  $1.5 
billion.  We  will  correct  our  balance-of- 
pajonents  problem  in  the  process,  and  we 
will  stop  the  domestic  Inflation  we  are 
facing.  We  will  strengthen  the  United 
States  abroad  and  at  'lonie. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yie.d? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemswi 
from  New  Jer.sey 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
Rkcord.  The  report  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman referred  was  widely  discussed  Li 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  is  it  not  mentioneil 
In  the  report?  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me?  Why  do  you  not  mention  It  iiv 
your  own  reixjrt? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  In  the  interest  of 
economy  we  did  not  put  it  In  the  report, 
but  It  is  in  the  hearings,  and  I  may  say 
many  ftnaendments 

Mr.  CURTTS.  I  do  not  yield  any  fur- 
ther now  because  I  want  to  comment  on 
that  observation.  In  the  Interest  of 
economy  you  say  you  do  not  report  what 
Is  in  this  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. What  a  concept  this  is  of  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  material  which  I  have  referred  to  in 
my  remarks: 

Foreign  Aid  Throogh  Prtvatk  Initiative 
(Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Pri- 
vate Enterprise  In  Foreign  Aid.  Agency  for 

International    Development,    Washington, 

DC  .  July   1965  I 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE  ON   PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IN 
roREXGN    AID 

Chairman.  Arthur  K.  Watson.  Chairman, 
IBM  World  Trade  Corporation. 

Ernest  C.  Arbuclcle.  Dean,  Graduate  School 
of  Business.  Stanford  University. 

Joseph  A  Belme.  President,  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America.  APTr-CIO. 

William  T.  Golden.  Corporate  Ettrector  and 
Trustee. 


Henry  T  Heald.  President,  The  Ford  Foun- 
dation. 

Kenneth  D.  Naden.  ExecuUve  Vice  Presi- 
dent. National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 

Edith  Sampson.  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

Sydney  Stein.  Jr  .  Partner.  Stein.  Roe,  and 
Farnham. 

Murray  A.  Wilson,  former  President,  Na- 
tional Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 

Subcommittee  on  IniestmeiU  Guaranties 

Chairman.  Kenneth  A.  Lawder.  Treasurer. 
W   R  Grace  and  Company. 

Peter  B  Langmuir.  Vice  President,  North- 
western Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Alfred  H.  VouKlemperer.  Vice  President. 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Compiny 

L.  Stanton  Williams,  Vice  President,  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Oliifia  Company. 

Con'^ultaut  to  the  committee 

Raymond  L  Vernon.  Director.  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Services  and  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Trade  and  Investment.  Harvard 
Bu.stness  School. 

Committee  staff 

H.trnett  S  Crowley. 
Kenneth  M  Rabin. 
Boris  Srherbaic 

I.ETTEK    OF    TRANSMrTTAL 

Hon.  David  E.  Bell, 

>ldmini.strator.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. Department  of  State. 

Dear  Mr.  Bell;  In  submitting,  herewith, 
the  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise  In  Foreign  Aid,  there  Is 
one  principle  I  would  especially  like  to  em- 
phasize. Over  tlie  past  months,  as  we  worked 
to  relate  foreign  aid  and  private  Initiative, 
we  came  to  believe  that  no  na^tter  how  care- 
fully our  aid  dollars  are  invested  and  no  mat- 
ter how  wise  and  energetic  AID'S  personnel 
may  be.  there  is  still  not  enough  money  nor 
people  to  accomplish  the  vast  task  the  US. 
has  undertaken. 

To  put  this  Into  perspective,  our  govern- 
ment Is  today  putting  over  two  billion  dol- 
lars each  year  Into  the  economies  of  72  coun- 
tries. Yet  this  considerable  sum.  divided 
among  their  populations,  comes  to  but  81  44 
per  person.  Even  In  Latin  America,  where 
the  effect  Is  most  Intense,  the  amount  is  only 
»2  73  per  person  each  year.  Clearly  there  are 
limits  to  what  we  can  hope  to  achieve. 

It  Is  this  realization,  more  than  the  original 
mandate  of  our  Committee,  which  finally 
leads  us  to  urge  that  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  put  Increasing  stress  on 
Its  role  as  catalyst  and  energlzer  for  private, 
effort.  It  Is  only  through  private  resource*, 
our  own  and  those  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries themselves,  where  the  additional  re- 
sources are  potentially  adequate  to  meet  the 
challenge.  That  Is  the  basis  of  our  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Committee  Is  grateful  for  the  help  of 
many  people.  Over  the  course  of  Its  life, 
more  than  a  hundred  witnesses  testified  be- 
fore us.  and  many  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions submitted  statements  to  us.  We  heard 
from  representatives  of  business  and  labor, 
the  religious  organizations,  foundations,  edu- 
cational Institutions,  agriculture  and  others. 
We  are  especially  grateful  to  Dr.  Raymond 
Vernon,  who  helped  to  draft  this  report,  and 
to  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Lawder,  who  headed  our 
Subcommittee  on  Investment  Guaranties. 

The  very  wllllngnees  of  so  many  to  help 
persuaded  me  that  Americans  from  every 
background  believe  Ln  the  moral  and  prac- 
tical values  of  our  foreign  aid  program.  It  Is 
one  of  our  country's  noblest  efforts  and  I  sub- 
mit this  report  with  the  earnest  hope  that  It 
will  further  this  great  effort. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Aktkttb  K.  Watson, 

Chairman. 

JuLT  30,  1966. 


BACKGrnOTTIfD 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enter- 
prise In  Foreign  Aid  was  authorized  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1963,  Section  601(c),  introducea  by  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javits  and  co-sponsored  by 
Senators  Ernest  Grtjenino.  Hitbert  H  Hum- 
phrey and  Wayne  A    Morse. 

The  legislation  called  for  the  establishment 
of  a  nine-member  group  to  "carry  out  studies 
and  make  recommendations  for  achieving  tb.e 
most  effective  utilization  of  the  private  en- 
terprise provisions  of  this  Act  .  .  ."  Its  mem- 
bers shall  represent  the  public  Interest  . 
and  be  selected  "from  the  business,  lab'r 
and  professional  world,  from  the  unlversillf":; 
and  foundations,  and  from  among  person; 
with  extensive  experience  In  government  " 
The  Committee  was  ordered  to  submit  if 
report  by  June  30,  1965.  to  the  Administratis 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  to  make  It  available  to  the  President,  t 
Congress,  and  to  the  public. 

The  members  were  appointed  on  May  26 
1964.  and  convened  on  June  17,  1964  Br-- 
plnnlng  In  September,  the  Commlttpp  ho'.ri 
monthly  meetings  at  which  It  received  xh'- 
views  and  recommendations  of  well  over  a 
hundred  persons  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  International  development 
Contributors  to  the  Committee's  work  arc 
listed   in   the  Appendix  of  the  Report. 

During  the  life  of  the  Committee,  several 
members  visited  one  or  more  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  review  the  present  ai.fl 
potential    uses    of   private    resources   for   In 
ternatlonal  development. 

Members  received  no  compensation  fi  r 
thelr  services  but  were  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement In  accordance  with  section  5  m" 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act.  for  travel 
and  other  expenses  Incurred  in  attcndlr  • 
meetings. 

SECTION  1  ;  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  AND  FOREIGN' 
AID 

This  report  explores  methods  for  harness- 
ing the  vast  non-governmental  sector  of  the 
United  States  to  the  task  of  accelerating  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

In  broadest  terms,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid 
believes  that  non-government  resources  not 
only  can  do  more,  they  must.  Otherwise, 
foreign  aid  would  be  doomed  to  become  a 
costly  palliative  of  Indefinite  duration.  The 
Committee  concludes  that  business,  labor 
organizations,  agricultural  groups,  profes- 
sional societies,  educational  institutions, 
foundations  and  many  other  resources.  If 
encouraged,  are  ready  and  willing  to  assume 
a  broader  role  In  international  development. 

TVenty  years  have  gone  by  since  the 
United  States  launched  Its  first  post-war 
program  of  foreign  aid.  In  that  time,  some 
$40  billion  of  economic  aid  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  United  States  Congress;  first, 
to  help  our  friends  In  Western  Europe  re- 
cover from  the  destruction  of  World  War  II: 
then,  t  o  help  the  lagging  countries  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  in  their  long 
climb  out  of  the  depths  of  poverty. 

By  and  large,  foreign  aid  has  achieved  a 
great  deal  Yet  as  one  looks  back  on  those 
twenty  years,  the  programs  seem  to  have 
presented  an  uninterrupted  series  of  crises. 
In  the  annual  Congressional  reviews,  the 
program's  many  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments often  have  seemed  swamped  by  ac- 
counts of  Its  shortcomings  and  failures  It 
is  hardly  surprising  that  there  is  now  a  wide- 
spread desire  to  question  what  the  United 
States  has  achieved  for  Its  time  and  money 

In  the  perspective  of  history,  however, 
both  the  time  and  the  money  will  seem 
modest.  Twenty  years  Is  hardly  long  enough 
for  a  single  generation  to  grow  out  of  a  de- 
prived and  Ignorant  childhood.  The  »40  bil- 
lion Is  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
the  wealth  produced  by  the  United  States 
during  the  period. 


The  efforts  of  advanced  countries  to  help 
less  developed  nations  toward  economic 
prowth  and  political  maturity  will  go  on. 
From  time  to  time,  there  will  be  doubts  and 
misgivings  ab->ut  the  wisdom  or  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  effort.  Nevertheless,  most 
.Americans  understand  very  well  that  the 
ei!ort  should  continue  and  our  political  and 
economic  Interests  are  best  served  by  build- 
11. g  up  the  productive  capabilities  and  dem- 
ocratic institutions  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  What  Americans  do  demand,  and 
what  they  are  entitled  to  have.  Is  the  assur- 
ance that  their  re.sources  and  support  are 
applied  with  Intelligence,  skill  and  dedica- 
tion. 

The   resource   gap 

If  the  less  developed  coimtrles  are  to  grow 
Rt,  tolerable  rates,  they  will  need  a  great  Infu- 
sion of  capital  and  human  skills  from  the 
advanced  world. 

As  matters  now  stand,  there  Is  a  huge  gap 
between  what  the  less  developed  countries 
need  for  a  tolerable  rate  of  growth,  and  what 
they  are  likely  to  get.  As  far  as  their  capital 
needs  are  concerned,  the  gap  has  been 
measured  by  various  United  States  and  inter- 
national agencies.  Eiach  of  these  measures 
is  b;ised  on  somewhat  different  asstimptlons 
and  none  can  be  entirely  precise.  Yet  all 
of  them  suggest  that  the  size  of  the  gap  is 
staggering — between  $5  billion  and  $20  bil- 
lion annually. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  great  gap  lies  in 
the  underdeveloped  areas  themselves.  They 
are  simply  unable  to  absorb  large  quantities 
of  capital  efficiently.  For  the  most  part,  this 
IS  because  of  a  second  gap — the  gap  in 
human  resources.  This  need  is  more  subtle 
and.  In  many  ways,  more  profoundly  disturb- 
ing than  the  gap  In  capital.  The  les.s  de- 
veloped countries  are  critically  short  of  the 
skills,  traditions,  and  organizations  that  are 
part  and  parcel  of  a  modern  industrial  so- 
ciety. These  lacks  run  from  Bkills  in  factory 
layout  t.o  skills  In  the  conduct  of  manage- 
ment-labor relations;  from  knowledge  about 
plant  breeding  and  animal  raising  to  knowl- 
edge about  flood  control  and  weather  fore- 
casting; from  skills  in  the  mobilization  of 
savings  to  skills  in  the  distribution  of  food- 
stulTs. 

The  less  developed  countries  lack  also  the 
men  and  Institutions  to  ensure  that  the  fruits 
of  their  growth  will  be  fairly  distributed. 
They  lack  union  officials  who  are  capable  of 
bargaining  responsibly  with  management, 
and  tax  collectors  who  are  capable  of  en- 
forcing objectively  the  tax  laws  of  their  coun- 
tries In  short,  most  of  the  complex  social 
and  cultural  Infrastructure  which  we  in  the 
advanced  countries  take  for  granted  has  to 
be  put  In  place  brick  by  brick.  Money  alone 
will  not  do  the  Job. 

In  surveying  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
problem,  this  Committee  has  come  to  three 
basic  conclusions: 

First,  added  capital  cannot  be  expected  to 
come  from  government  sources  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  fill  the  gap.  The  non-govern- 
ment resources  of  the  United  States  and 
other  advanced  countries  must,  therefore. 
play  a  much  greater  part. 

Second,  the  skills  and  other  human  re- 
sources which  the  less  developed  countries 
need  must  also  come  largely  from  non-gov- 
ernment sources.  Governments  simply  do 
niii  have  command  over  most  of  the  human 
resources  that  are  needed. 

Third,  the  role  of  the  non-government 
p  nips — of  busine.ss  enterprises,  labor  un- 
ions, professional  societies,  and  all  the  rest  — 
must  be  greatly  expanded.  Otherwise  the 
economic  development  we  do  achieve  will  not 
provide  the  pluralism,  the  democratic  bal- 
ance, and  the  diffusion  of  benefits  which  are 
Its  final  purpose. 

The  means  of  assistance 
In  the  course  of  nearly  two  centuries  of 
national  existence,  we  Americans  have  man- 


aged to  develop  a  social  system  which  Is 
unique  in  human  history.  We  have  built  the 
world's  most  powerful  economy  and.  In  the 
course  of  this  growth,  have  developed  insti- 
tutions on  a  giant  scale.  We  have  the  larg- 
est enterprises  in  the  world,  the  biggest  labor 
organizations,  the  biggest  governments,  the 
largest  farm  complexes,  the  greatest  univer- 
sities, the  largest  private  charitable  and  be- 
nevolent organizations.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  maintained  an  open  society  in  which 
economic  and  political  power  is  widely 
diffused.  In  which  Initiative  and  innovation 
can  spring  up  from  many  levels,  and  in  which 
barriers  between  social  and  economic  groups 
are  as  Insignificant  as  man  has  so  far  been 
able  to  devise. 

Most  Americans  see  this  great  diffusion  of 
power  and  this  unparalleled  measure  of  social 
and  economic  mobility  as  prime  sources  of 
this  country's  strength.  Yet,  from  time  to 
time  we  feel  a  6en.se  of  Impotence  and  inade- 
quacy as  we  confront  the  monolithic  disci- 
pline of  the  Communist  societies,  with  their 
apparent  capacity  to  mobilize  all  their  men, 
all  their  technology  and  all  their  capital  to 
some  single  purpose.  From  time  to  time,  too. 
we  feel  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  face  of  seem- 
ingly coordinated  and  disciplined  actions  of 
other  adavnced  nations  m  Europe  and  Japan, 
which  appear  to  have  found  a  way  for  the 
public  and  the  private  sectors  to  move  in 
close  harness.  As  we  see  other  nations  face 
up  swiftly  to  some  crisis  or  some  opportunity 
in  international  affairs,  we  sometimes  wonder 
if  the  United  States  has  yet  found  the  for- 
mula for  effective  operation  In  the  interna- 
tional area. 

In  theory,  the  American  constitutional 
system  puts  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
firmly  In  the  President's  hands,  yet  the  eco- 
nomic resources  which  give  him  strength  are 
not  easily  mobilized.  In  contrast  to  the 
monolithic  reach  of  totalitarian  states,  our 
own  Federal  government  accounts  for  about 
10  percent  of  the  ptirchases  of  goods  and 
services  while  state  and  local  governments 
account  for  another  10  percent.  The  control 
Of  the  rest  is  distributed  among  millions  of 
farms,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  business  en- 
terprises, and  great  numbers  of  non-profit 
organizations. 

United  States  Interests  abroad  are  almost 
as  greatly  dispersed.  An  estimated  3.000 
United  States  iXislnesses  have  facilities 
abroad.  More  than  500  edvicational,  labor, 
charitable  and  religious  organizations  have 
programs  or  facilities  overseas.  Each  of 
these  in  its  own  special  way  represents  a  part 
of  our  American  system;  but  few  of  them 
are  responsive  to  any  common  purpose  or 
common  strategy. 

As  It  turns  out,  some  of  the  resources  that 
are  needed  by  the  less  developed  countries 
lie  within  the  ambit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; but  a  critical  part  of  those  resources 
He  beyond  gover'-ment's  reach.  The  Federal 
Government  may  be  able  to  provide  some  of 
the  capital  funds:  but  it  needs  the  participa- 
tion of  other  sectors  of  the  American  economy 
in  providing  the  skills  to  design  a  plant,  or- 
ganize a  market,  train  a  work  force,  raise  a 
crop,  or  distribute  a  commodity.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  command  authority 
over  the  skills  of  a  university,  a  foundation. 
or  a  labor  union.  Accordingly,  a  well-bal- 
anced strategy  of  asslslance  to  less  developed 
nations  must  contemplate  that  there  will  be 
a  role  for  all  sectors  of  the  United  States 
economy.  If  the  environment  is  right,  some 
of  these  sectors  will  move  into  such  activities 
as  a  normal  part  of  their  own  operations. 
Many  already  have.  Others,  however,  will 
have  to  be  encouraged,  persuaded  or  assisted 
to  extend  their  activities  to  the  less  devel- 
oped countries 

In  sorting  out  the  respective  roles  of  the 
private  and  the  public  sectors  in  providing 
the  resources  for  the  aid  program,  this  Com- 
mittee believes  that  there  are  a  few  basic 


guidelines  to  be  followed,  guidelines  which 
are  derived  from  the  experience  and  the  con- 
vit lions  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  first  place,  private  organizations 
are  generally  capable  of  greater  speed,  flex- 
ibility and  Incisiveness  than  government 
agencies.  Freed  from  government  proced- 
ures, permitted  to  find  their  own  ways  of 
performing  the  tasks  which  are  necessary 
for  economic  growth,  private  organizations 
can  outperform  official  agencies.  These  com- 
parative strengths  are  no  reffectlon  upon  the 
men  and  women  who  man  our  government 
posts;  on  the  contrary,  our  experience  as 
members  of  the  Committee  has  left  strong, 
favorable  impressions  of  the  energy,  dedica- 
tion and  good  sense  of  the  AID  leadership. 
In  part,  the  limitations  of  AID  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  represents  simply  one  part 
of  a  complex  government  machine  which  has 
many  objectives  apart  from  development. 
In  individual  cases,  therefore,  the  develop- 
ment objectives  may  be  pitted  against  con- 
flicting government  aims.  In  part,  too,  the 
limitations  of  AID  simply  derive  from  the 
fact  that,  tinder  the  U.S.  system  of  public 
checks  and  balances,  the  program  Is  sub- 
ject to  continuous  scrutiny  from  many  direc- 
tions; from  the  press,  from  Congress,  from 
other  government  agencies.  The  result  is 
sorietlmes  dieeply  frustrating.  It  usually 
takes  many  months  for  AID  to  comply  with 
the-  statutory  requirements  for  employing 
technicians  or  consultants,  or  for  processii:g 
contracts,  loans  or  guaranties.  TTiere  are 
exceptional  cases.  An  emergency  can  gen- 
erate faster  action  through  extraordinary 
channels.  But  the  use  of  extraordinary 
channels  carries  extraordinarj'  risks  for  the 
government  agency  involved. 

The  Committee  has  been  guided  by  a  sec- 
ond general  point,  which  also  favors  the 
more  extended  use  of  non-government  chan- 
nels in  the  aid  program  There  is  always  a 
risk  that  government-to-government  aid 
may  by  mishandled.  When  this  happens, 
both  governments  are  exposed  to  special  po- 
litical risks.  Such  aid  at  times  can  generate 
a  backwash  of  bitterness  and  resentment. 
Aid  through  private  channels  carries  fewer 
risks  of  this  sort. 

A  third  general  guideline  by  which  this 
Committee  has  been  influenced  relates  to  the 
limitations  of  American  private  organiza- 
tions. Though  private  entitles  may  be  free 
to  react  more  quickly  and  flexibly,  they  op- 
erate with  certain  constraints  of  their  own. 
Lilve  all  American  institutions,  they  should 
be  expected  to  make  sacrifices  to  common 
national  objectives.  But  there  are  limita- 
tions on  the  extent  to  which  most  private 
organizations  can  take  on  extraordinary  fi- 
nancial risks.  The  existence  of  such  orga- 
nizations depends  upon  their  ability  to 
remain  strong.  This  overriding  fact  cannot 
be  disregarded  by  their  managers. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  guideline  which  the 
Committee  has  found  useful  in  Its  delibera- 
tions. Much  of  the  work  to  be  pursued  under 
the  foreign  aid  program,  as  we  noted  earlier. 
Is  intended  to  train  people,  to  speed  changes 
In  institutions  and  values.  Taslis  of  this 
sort  take  time,  a  great  deal  of  time.  They 
require  prolonged,  continuous  contact  from 
the  aid-giving  end.  Yet  without  fixity  of 
purpose  and  Involvement  of  vital  self-inter- 
est, such  continuity  Is  usually  in  constant 
peril.  In  its  application,  this  fourth  gtiide- 
Une  can  mean  different  things  for  different 
programs.  In  many  cases,  it  argues  for  a 
transfer  Into  private  hands  of  activities  now 
performed  by  government  agencies.  Pushed 
and  hauled  by  the  vagaries  of  public  and 
Congressional  sentiment,  by  the  limitations 
of  the  annual  appropriation  process,  and  by 
the  changing  tactical  concepts  of  successive 
administrations,  government  aid  agencies 
cannot  be  expected  to  (lemonstrate  constancy 
of  purpose  as  their  Outstanding  attribute. 
Accordingly,    competent   and   stable   private 
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Institutions  may  be  far  more  effective  insti-u- 
ments  of  naUotial  policy  In  some  sltuaUona 
than  government  InstUulions. 

A  fifth  guideline  which  has  Influenced  the 
Committee's  conclusions  Is  tlie  principle  that 
public  reuource*  wisely  iiaed  can  attract  pri- 
vate resources  lu  even  greater  quantities. 
There  are  many  lUuelratlous  In  our  iiatlonal 
lU'e  in  which  public  resources  have  Ijeen  used 
as  catalysts  and  energlzers  o£  the  much 
greater  sources  available  to  the  private  sec- 
tor By  providing  such  ludlsf>ensably  basic 
facilities  as  iraiLsportatlon  and  education,  by 
Glen  ring  away  olwlructlng  Ixiitienecks.  by  re- 
ducing the  rlalc  lUid  uncertainty  of  the  pti- 
litical  and  economic  environment,  by  provid- 
ing some  element  in  an  undertalcing  wjiich 
Uie  private  secw:>r  is  unable  by  its  own  etiorts 
to  provide,  a  public  foreign  aid  prograxc  can 
"leverage"   Its   total   impact   many   times. 

The  means  of  recciiring 
We  In  the  United  States  see  our  nation  &» 
a  .symbol  of  the  vitality  and  creatlveneas  of 
a  plurall.5ttc  society.  We  have  not  yet 
stamped  out  the  last  traces  of  poverty  and 
prejudice  In  our  economy.  But  what  has 
been  achieved  so  far  gives  Amerlcan.s  every 
reason  to  champion  the  role  of  priva'e  ini- 
tiative nod  stress  the  importance  of  free- 
dom of  opportunttT. 

True  to  Its  history,  the  United  States  has 
urged  the  less  developed  countries  to 
strengthen  and  extend  their  own  private 
sectors  and  to  buUd  up  many  of  the  other 
Institutions  of  a  pluralistic  so<-lety.  such  as 
trade  associations,  labor  unions,  faraily 
farms,  cooperatives  and  f.nundatlons.  a-r  a 
critical  step  In  the  achievement  of  economic 
and  political  maturity.  At  the  same  lime. 
we  have  come  to  learn  that  there  are  fuitla- 
niental  cultural  and  historical  differences 
and  important  differences  In  priorities  which 
dlstlng\i!sh  the  advanced  countries  Irom 
those  In  the  less  developed  world. 

The  extent  of  some  of  the  differences  that 
have  to  be  bridged  is  Indicated  by  the  re- 
action of  .some  countries  to  the  concept  of 
private  enterprise.  To  the  countries  of  A.-ila 
and  Africa  which  are  Just  emerging  from 
centuries  of  colonial  rule,  the  words  "private 
enterprise"  conjure  up  a  series  of  Images  and 
associations  which  are  as  different  from  the 
familiar  United  States  connotation  as  night 
Is  from  day.  The  out.<;tanding  examples  of 
"private  enterprise"  In  the  colonial  economies 
were  usually  enterprises  controlled  from  the 
mother  country,  often  with  privileged  status. 
In  the  heat  and  tension  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom,  therefore,  "private  enterprise"  is 
seen  by  many  Asians  and  Africans  as  part 
and  parcel  of  a  system  of  domination  from 
without;  and  the' United  States  espousal  of 
"private  enterprise."  especially  foreign-owned 
private  enterprise.  Is  seen  by  many  as  a 
Trojan  horse  intended  to  impose  a  new  form 
of  political  and  economical  bondage  upon 
them.  Although  cciionialism  has  long  ceased 
to  be  a  problem  In  most  of  Latin  America. 
many  nations  In  th.it  area  of  the  world  tend 
to  echo  the  reacti'ins  of  the  .Asians  and  the 
Africans  . 

In  addition,  all  underdeveloped  countries 
express  concern  over  other  aspects  of  foreign 
private  Investment  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
they  worry  about  the  balance  of  payments 
Impact  of  servicing  a  growing  foreign  In- 
terest. And  they  want  t.o  know  how  they 
can  remain  masters  of  their  own  house  if 
foreigners  control  their  principal  means  of 
production. 

In  most  parts  of  the  less  developed  world, 
therefore,  local  sentiment  la  torn  between 
two  conflicting  views.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  recognise  that  private  enterprise  can 
make  great  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment process.  On  the  other  hand,  there  !s 
a  fear  of  Its  bigness  and  of  dominance  by 
such  enterprise  Of  course,  one  would  ex- 
pect those  local  groups  which  are  politically 
hostile  to  the  private  enterprise  sjrstem  to  be 


hoetile  to  foreign-owned  business.  But  the 
same  antagonistic  reaction  is  alto  found 
among  those  who  have  a  stake  in  tlie  private 
system.  In  many  countries,  local  buslness- 
men  see  foreign-owned  business  as  a  giant 
"unfair"  competitor,  not  as  a  helpful  ideo- 
logical ally. 

Ihe  United  States,  therefore,  confronts  a 
lesii  developed  world  in  wkiich  private  enter- 
prise Is  often  on  the  defensive.  Indeed,  it 
faces  a  world  In  which  novae  nations  profess 
to  be  evolving  tow.ird  one  form  or  another 
of  socialism.  Nevertheless,  paradoxically, 
tlie  future  of  the  privule  sector  in  the  lets 
devc-lopod  world  f;  U\i  from  discouraging. 

The  experience  of  l.ndia  is  Illustrative.  In 
the  execution  ol  e.i' h  of  the  three  Indian 
Five  Year  Plans  since  1951.  Uie  private  sector 
has  responded  more  dyuanucally  and  the 
pu;)llc  sector  less  dyn.imlcally  tiian  the  Plan 
had  projcx:led  As  .■•.  result,  e.ich  successive 
Plan  has  ascigned  a  larger  role  to  the  private 
sector  than  its  predecessor  Plan.  In  the 
process,  doctrinaire  Indian  declij-atlons  on 
the  subject  of  slate  sticiahsm  have  given  way 
to  more  Ixilanced  and  more  pragmatic  eval- 
luitlous  of  tiie  respective  roles  oi  the  private 
and  public  tectors 

The    trei'd    In    other    countries,    such    as 
Mexico  and  PaKist;in,  has  been  in  a  similar 
direction.     In  these  countries,  and  in  many 
others,  a  modern,  dynaauc  private  sector  has 
evolved   with    unexpected   speed       Wtiile    the 
old  cliches  about     exploitation'    continue  to 
have  great  currency  iii  these  countries,  there 
is  at  the  same  time  a  widespread  recogidtion 
that  many  of  Uie  new  entrepreneurs  simply 
d'l  not  tit  the  old  iKittcrns.      As  a  result,  gov- 
ernment  servant.s   are   more   disposed    to   ac- 
cept the  desirability  of  linking  the  freedom 
and  tlexlbUity  of  the  private  sector  with  the 
power  and  purjx);*  of  the  public  sector.     At 
the  .same  ume.  uotliig  some  ol   the  uiihiippy 
consequences    of   state   ownerslilp    In    Egypt. 
Ouinea.  Cihana  and  other  countries,  various 
governinenis   in  Africa.  Latin  America  and 
Asia  have  felt  even  more  strongly  the  need 
to   modify   their   dtjctrlnaire  sociahst   views. 
In  some   ways,  the  experience  ol   the   less 
developed  countries  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture has  also  suggested  a  bigger  rule  in  the 
future  for  tlie  private  sector     The  problems 
of    agriciiliure    have   been   raore   perplexing, 
and   more   threatening   to  th^   aspirations   of 
the  leas  developed  countries  than  the  prob- 
lems   of    industry.      In    many    cat.es.    these 
countries   have   been   unable   to  raise   their 
farm  output  to  match  the  increase  in  their 
population.     Tlie  reasons  have  been  complex 
and  they  have  differed  from  country  to  coun- 
try.     Sometimes,    the    problems    have    been 
rooted  In  predatory  forms  of  land  tenancy, 
money    lending    and    monopoly    marketing 
which  have  deprived  farmers  of  any  Incen- 
tive   to   increase    output.      Sometimes    there 
bas  been  a  need   for  greater   public  Invest- 
ment  In   roads,   drainage,   water   or    power. 
Sometmies,  the  need  has  been  for  new  seed 
and  technology. 

The  first  response  of  governments  in  the 
less  developed  countries,  notably  In  India 
and  Pakistan,  had  been  to  assume  that  the 
government  Itself  would  solve  llie  problem 
through  a  combination  of  Investment,  co- 
ercion, and  regulation.  Today,  however.  It 
Is  rapidly  beginning  to  be  clear  that  the 
problem  can  only  be  met  if  it  also  engages 
the  energies  of  many  non-governmental  in- 
stitutions— of  private  producers  and  sellers 
of  seed  and  Insecticid*:.  producing  and  mar- 
keting cooperatives,  lianks.  credit  unions, 
and  research  institutes  and  te.-^ting  stations. 
We  begin  to  see  new  hope  that  theee  coun- 
Uies.  by  drawing  on  all  their  energy  and 
resources,  may  yet  solve  the  stubtiorn  prob- 
lem of  agriculture 

Nevertheless,  as  matters  stand  today,  the 
question  of  the  futtire  roles  of  the  public 
and  the  private  sectors  in  less  developed 
countries  Is  uncertain  and  undecided  Ttius 
far,  private  enterprise  Is  the  dominant  form 


in  most  leas  developed  countries.  Including 
many  which  profess  to  scwne  form  of  soclal- 
l.-m.  Indeed,  in  most  of  these  countries,  the 
revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  public  sec- 
tor are  far  less  important  In  relation  to  the 
nation's  income  than  the  levels  that  typi- 
cally prevail  in  Western  Europe  and  Norui 
Amerlc4». 

In  due  (our.'«.  the  less  developed  nations 
will  generate  their  own  patterns  of  public- 
private  rcLiUonships  When  they  do.  these 
patterns  will  liear  the  stamp  of  their  own 
m.ilory  and  aspirations.  In  most  less  devel- 
oped countries  the  role  ol  naiioiial  planning 
will  be  a  good  deal  stronger  than  the  role  to 
which  we  in  i.he  Ur.lled  States  are  accus- 
tomed. Most  of  these  countries  will  be  lees 
disposed  than  the  United  States  to  acknowl- 
edge the  lnnal.€  desirability  of  private  over 
public  enterprise.  Mixed  private-public  en- 
terprise will  no  doubt  be  much  more  common 
than  In  our  own  experience.  In  many  of 
these  countries,  the  public  regulation  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  will  continue  long  traditions, 
so  contrary  to  our  own.  of  being  pervasive, 
detailed,  and  of  leaving  large  areas  of  discre- 
tion In  the  hands  of  government  officials. 

We  Americans  are  not  without  Influence 
in  affecting  these  attltutes.  In  fact,  our  Ui- 
tluen'^-e  is  oftt  n  far  greater  than  we  suppose 
True  to  our  own  convictions,  we  should  use 
our  Influence  as  wc  can  At  every  opportu- 
nity, we  ought  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
the  private  sector  But  wc  must  be  prepnrea 
to  accept  the  fact  that  the  most  effective 
pressure."!  are  often  achieved  through  quiet 
diplomacy  rather  than  through  stentorian 
ultimatums.  Indeed,  the  mo.st  effective  pres- 
sure of  all.  In  the  end.  is  to  help  Increase  the 
resources  and  capabilities  of  the  private  sec- 
tor so  that  It  may  provide  Its  own  JusUflcii- 
tlon  for  an  expanded  role. 

One  final  point.  Even  a  society  In  which 
private  enterprise  Is  dominant,  in  which  eco- 
nomic power  Is  diffused,  and  In  which  check.^ 
and  bal.^nces  are  basic  to  the  sy»tera  will 
need  a  public  sector  which  has  foresight,  r.i- 
tlonallty  and  planning  capacity.  In  a  natiou 
trying  to  groa-  under  forced  draft,  that  need 
will  be  particularly  great.  To  be  sure,  aa 
economy  based  on  diffused  initiative  cannot 
be  either  highly  disciplined  or  re.idily  pre- 
dict.ible.  In  such  a  society.  11  is  the  funclloa 
of  m.iny  Institutions  to  take  on  new  initia- 
tives that  may  not  be  according  to  plan,  and 
to  resist  the  efforts  of  others  which  may  run 
counter  to  their  interests.  Economies  of  this 
sort,  when  they  are  successful,  grow  partly 
out  of  the  foresight  and  planning  and  p.irlly 
out  of  the  competition  and  conciliation  of 
the  institutions  that  make  them  up. 

In  our  efforts  to  acliieve  societies  of  tills 
sort  abroad,  therefore,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  appearance  of  certain  seeming 
contradictions  in  our  efforts.  We  must  be 
prepared  not  only  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  private  enterprise  but  also  to  encourage 
other  Institutions  with  which  such  enter- 
prise win  sometimes  coop>erate.  sometimes 
clash,  for  cx.\niple:  an  effective  structure  ol 
government  organizations,  a  creative  and  re- 
sponsible structure  for  the  conduct  of  labor 
rel.itlons,  an  efficient  system  of  cooperative 
organi::,itions  where  such  organizations  are 
appropriate,  and  a  series  of  institutions  de- 
voted to  educational,  philanthropic,  anJ 
other  non-profit  activities  It  is  out  of  such 
a  ferment  that  economic  growth  and  the 
democratic  process  may  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear. 

SECTION    2;    THE    FLOW    OF    Dia£CT    INVESTMENT 

Of  the  many  roles  that  United  States 
private  enterprise  Is  equipped  to  play  in 
the  less  develop>ed  countries  of  the  world 
that  of  investing  in  and  managing  branches 
subsidiaries  or  affiliate  companies  Is  tlic  mo.~t 
obvious.  U  S.  business  already  has  large 
Investments  of  this  sort  outstanding  in  the 
less  developed  countries.  By  early  1964,  lt.-i 
direct  Investment  In  these  areas  was  $13. ■} 
billion;    of    this    total.    t2  5    billion    was    Ui 


manufacturing,  $7.5  billion  in  petroleum  and 
mining,  and  $3.3  billion  In  other  branches 
of  business  activity 

Compared  with  the  needs  and  possibiU- 
iles  of  the  developing  nations,  however,  the 
rate  of  increase  In  such  investment  has  been 
insignificant.  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure, 
some  special  circumstances  has  generated 
a  spurt  of  Investment  by  United  States  enter- 
prise*;. But  the  total  Increase  of  all  direct 
investment  by  United  States  enterprises  In 
the  less  developed  areas  was  only  $522  mil- 
lion for  1964.  This  contrast.s  sharply  with 
the  $5-$20  billion  annual  gap  cited  earlier. 
Most  of  this  Increase  In  direct  Investment 
was  In  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  less 
developed  world,  especially  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica: and  roughly  20  percent  was  financed  by 
ploughing  back  profits  previously  generated 
in  the  less  developed  countries  rather  than  by 
a  fresh  flow  of  resources  from  the  United 
States. 

The  problem  of  climate 

Why  Is  so  little  private  Investment  mov- 
ing Into  the  less  developed  countries?  Busl- 
ne.ssmen  would  answer  the  question  in  dif- 
ferent terms,  but  their  answers  would  add 
to  misgivings  about  "climate  " 

"Climate"  seems  a  vague  word.  But  It 
su2frests  the  nature  of  the  concern  well 
enough.  United  States  businessmen  are  ac- 
customed to  evaluating  and  accepting  nor- 
mal buslnees  risks.  Not  many  of  them  are 
accustomed  to  evaluating  and  accepting  r>o- 
litlcal  Instability,  threats  and  rumors  of  ex- 
propriation, systems  of  pervasive  discretion- 
ary regulation,  prospects  of  rapid  Inflation 
and  devaluation,  and  other  novel  features  of 
o\cr8eas  Investment. 

Accordingly,  the  characteristic  reaction  of 
bii.slnessmen  who  have  sensed  the  unfamiliar 
risks  posed  by  the  less  developed  world  has 
been  to  turn  elsewhere  for  opportunities. 
This  Is  not  to  Imply  that  once  the  climate 
were  Improved,  all  the  conditions  to  attract 
foreign  direct  Investment  would  be  satisfied. 
A  favorable  climate  must  be  thought  of  as 
being  a  necessary,  but  not  a  sufficient,  con- 
dition for  attracting  foreign  investment. 
The  Improvement  of  climate  therefore.  Is 
only  a  first  step  In  persu.xding  businessmen 
to  Investigate  the  many  opportunities  In  the 
less  developed  world. 

Just  as  the  word  climate  Itself  Is  vague 
in  this  context,  so  the  means  for  Its  Improve- 
ment In  any  country  are  also  111  defined  If 
the  threats  of  Inflation  and  devaluation 
could  be  reduced.  If  the  uncertainties  of  po- 
litical life  could  be  contained,  If  the  latent 
and  active  hostility  against  foreign  ownied 
enterprise  could  be  held  In  check,  climate 
would  be  Improved.  But  these  are  symptoms 
of  the  basic  problems  of  underdevelopment 
Itself. 

There  are  no  simple  nostrunvs  for  the  im- 
provement of  a  country's  climate.  Con- 
fidence cannot  be  guaranteed,  for  Instance. 
simply  by  extracting  a  declaration  In  favor 
of  private  foreign  Investment  from  an  ald- 
receivlng  country.  If  any  duress  is  Involved 
in  the  process.  On  the  contrary.  In  some 
c;i.ses.  commitments  of  this  sort  when  ex- 
tracted as  a  condition  of  foreign  aid,  may 
imperil  a  friendly  government  and  expose 
foreign  Investment  to  needless  risk. 

Though  the  measures  needed  to  improve 
a  nation's  climate  may  not  be  crystal  clear. 
It  Is  clear  that  In  any  such  effort  nothing 
succeeds  quite  like  success  If  a  less  devel- 
oped country  succeeds  by  its  policies  In  at- 
tracting some  capital,  this  In  Itself  Is  the 
largest  single  step  that  the  country  can  take 
to  attract  more  capital.  The  stimulating 
effect  of  capital  at  work  bolsters  confidence 
and  expectation. 

There  are  countries,  however,  which  are 
on  dead  center  In  this  regard.  With  con- 
fidence Imptalred,  the  question  Is  how  to 
build  back  the  climate  to  a  point  at  which 
businessmen  will  be  prepared  to  consider 
opportunities  In  such  countries  again.     In  a 


succeeding  part  of  this  section,  we  shall  have 
various  proposals  to  that  end,  Including  tax 
and  guaranty  proposals.  But  some  general 
measures  may  be  helpful. 

AID  has  been  supporting  a  number  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  increasing  the  degree  of  local 
understanding  of  a  privalely-onented  econ- 
omy. In  some  cases.  AID  Is  using  Its  In- 
fluence to  point  out  that  exlstmg  legal  and 
regulatory  structures  are  unnecessarily  dis- 
couraging to  business,  both  local  and  for- 
eign. In  other  cases,  schools  of  business  ad- 
ministration receive  support;  in  others,  sys- 
tematic contacts  between  private  organiza- 
tions are  being  financed:  and  In  still  others, 
selected  individuals  visit  the  United  States 
to  see  for  themselves  how  a  complex  pri- 
vately-oriented system  such  as  the  United 
States  actually  works. 

As  the  Committee  observed  in  Section  1. 
the  climate  for  operations  by  foreign  and 
local  private  organizations  has  Improved  re- 
cently In  a  number  of  major  countries  of 
the  less  developed  world,  such  as  India  and 
Brazil.  There  remain  many  opportunities 
to  link  AID'S  work  on  the  improvement  of  cli- 
mate with  the  thoughtful  and  imaginative 
work  which  various  business  groups  and 
foundations  are  undertaking  on  their  own 
Initiative.  Recent  progranos  sponsored  by 
private  groups  In  Turkey,  Mexico.  India  and 
other  countries  afford  businessmen  and  gov- 
ernment officials  unprecedented  opportuni- 
ties to  explore  their  common  interests  and 
reconcile  their  conflcts.  More  effective  co- 
ordination of  AID  and  non-governmental 
efforts  of  this  sort  could  increase  their  total 
effectiveness       Accordingly 

We  recommend  that  AID  select  a  number 
of  key  ald-recelving  countries  for  intensive 
Study  of  factors  which  may  Improve  the  in- 
vestment climate:  that  such  studies  enlist 
the  help  and  advice  of  the  appropriate  busi- 
ness communities  concerned:  that  an  ex- 
plicit program  be  developed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  climate  in  those  countries  stud- 
led:  and  that,  wherever  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram offers  -some  effective  opportunity  for 
the  improvement  of  such  climate,  the  oppor- 
tunity be  used  to  the  full. 

Even  as  It  makes  this  recommendation,  the 
Committee  Is  aware  that  AID'S  capacity  to 
use  the  foreign  aid  program  as  leverage  is 
limited  in  many  ways.  International  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  World  Bank  or  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  can.  at  times,  be  much 
less  Inhibited  in  trying  to  induce  construc- 
tive change.  To  be  sure,  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Is  ready  to  provide  added  re- 
sources to  a  country  which  has  made  Its 
peace  with  the  international  agencies  may 
be  an  Important  reason  for  the  Influence  of 
those  agencies;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
such  acencles  are  at  times  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  Induce  change  Accordingly,  the 
Committee  is  pleased  to  note  that  interna- 
tional organizations  such  as  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment lOECD)  and  the  World  Bank  are  de- 
veloping various  proposals  which  could  im- 
prove the  treatment  of  foreign  private 
investors. 

One  such  initiative  is  the  development  by 
the  World  Bank  of  an  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes,  recently  submitted  to  nations  for 
ratification.  The  Convention  sets  up  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  machinery  which 
foreign  investors  and  contracting  states  are 
free  to  use  In  the  settlement  of  investment 
disputes.  The  Committee  regards  this  ap- 
proach as  highly  desirable      Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government  accept  in  principle  the  concept 
of  international  arbitration;  that  it  ratify 
the  proposed  International  Convention  for 
the  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes;  and 
that  it  seek  to  secure  its  ratification  by 
Others, 

Another  International  Initiative  of  great 
potential  interest  to  the  United  States  would 


be  an  International  code  for  the  fair  treat- 
ment of  private  foreign  Investors.  Other 
efforts  of  this  kind  have  floundered  in  the 
past,  under  the  pressure  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  less  developed  countries,  which 
have  felt  obliged  to  try  to  match  the  "obliga- 
tions" of  the  host  countries  with  the  "obliga- 
tions" of  the  Investors  themselves  In  any 
such  treaty. 

While  some  of  the  counter-proposals  may 
be  objectionable,  others  are  perfectly  appro- 
priate. If  the  "obligations"  proposed  by  the 
less  developed  countries  are  reasonable,  we 
believe  that  United  States  subsidiaries  will 
find  them  tolerable  and  will  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  modern 
constructive  private  enterprise  can  achieve. 
Indeed,  American  owned  businesses  in  the 
less  developed  countries  typically  lead  In 
such  matters  as  wages,  working  conditions. 
In-service  training  programs,  and  tax  probity. 
A  declared  willingness  to  continue  such 
standards  can  only  bolster  the  position  of 
United  States  enterprise  and  strengthen  the 
general  cause  of  the  private  sector  abroad. 
Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government  lend  its  full  support  to  the 
principle  of  an  investment  code  under  inter- 
national sponsorship:  and  that  as  part  of 
such  a  code  the  United  States  be  prepared 
to  accept  a  reasonable  statement  of  the  obli- 
gations of  Investors,  to  accompany  a  state- 
ment of  the  obligations  of  host  countries. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  Interna- 
tional agreements  alone  offer  no  final  guaran- 
tee for  the  hesitant  Investor.  Tlie  purpose 
of  such  agreements  is  only  to  contribute 
toward  meeting  tlie  profound  need  for  a 
psychologically  improved  climate  The  ad- 
vantages to  a  less  develop>ed  countty  In  ad- 
hering to  such  codes  have  to  be  obvious  and 
substantial.  The  elite  status  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  which  are  signatory  to  the 
code  has  to  be  widely  recognized. 

The  initiating  investment  force 

It  Is  a  long  tortuous  path  from  the  faint 
gleam  of  some  Investment  opportunity  in  a 
far-off  country  to  the  consummation  of  the 
Investment. 

The  first  step  on  the  path  Is  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  investor  sufficiently  so  that 
he  is  prepared  to  investigate  the  fxjsslblllty. 
This  is  not  easily  achieved.  It  costs  money 
to  explore  any  proposal  for  an  investment  in 
a  foreign  enterprise:  perhaps  more  Important, 
It  costs  the  time  of  key  corporate  officials 
whose  attention  could  otherwise  be  engaged 
In  larger  and  more  familiar  Issues  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  enterprise's  Immediate  In- 
terest. 

Of  course,  a  few  enterprises  are  fully  geared 
to  deal  with  problems  of  this  sort  and  the 
number  of  such  companies  Is  Increasing 
These  companies  systematically  scan  world 
markets  and  world  raw  material  sources  for 
opportunities  to  Invest  They  systematically 
compare  costs,  appraise  the  quality  and  tem- 
per of  the  labor  market  and  of  labor  organi- 
zations, estimate  the  future  policies  of  gov- 
ernments, and  try  to  come  to  some  net  Judg- 
ments concerning  investment  prospects.  But 
the  number  of  such  companies  ie  still  fairly 
small.  More  typically,  the  interest  of  United 
States  companies  In  overseas  Investments  Is 
sporadic  or  nonexistent:  and  where  it  exists. 
it  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  more  familiar, 
more  developed  areas  of  the  world,  notably 
Canada  and  Western  Europe. 

If  the  prospective  investor  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  circumstances  within  a  given  coun- 
try, the  chances  are  slight  that  he  will  go 
very  far  out  of  his  way  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  If  he  does  Investigate,  It  Is 
likely  to  be  only  In  response  to  the  strongest 
sort  of  stimulus.  If  no  direct  interest  of 
the  prospective  investor  Is  Involved,  an  ex- 
ceedingly persuasive  well-documented  case, 
presented  under  favorable  auspices,  may  gen- 
erate  the  necessary  foUow-up.     But   casual. 
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run-of-the-mill  conlacta  are  unUkely  to  jrield 
anv  response. 

AU  this  is  familiar  grovmd.  The  lewons 
are  well  known  to  the  authorltlea  of  tlioee 
few  countries  and  areas  that  haye  suciess- 
fuUy  promoted  private  direct  Investment  In 
the  past,  such  as  Israel  and  Puerto  Rico.  In 
both  these  cases,  government  agencies  have 
set  up  an  elaborate  machinery  to  generate 
feaaibllily  studies  in  detail,  to  •sell"  the  op- 
portunities suggested  by  these  studies  to  in- 
dividual business  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  guide  the  hesitant  Investor 
over  the  Innumerable  hurdles  mvolvtd  in 
setting  up  a  new  undersuinding. 

An  appreciation  of  xi\e  importance  of  this 
Kind  of  effort  has  been  evident  for  some  time 
In  the  AID  activities  In  recognition  of  the 
problem,  for  instance.  AID  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  have  undertaken  a  num- 
ber of  different  program.'^ 

First,  the  United  suites  Government.  In 
certain  cases,  will  finance  up  to  50  piercent 
of  the  co6t  of  pre-inve.slment  surveys  under- 
talcen  by  United  States  investors;  by  April 
1965,  It  had  in  fiwrt  authorized  126  such 
studies  Second.  AID  has  flnanced  a  certain 
amount  of  technical  assistance  to  Industrial 
banks  in  the  less  developed  countries,  in  or- 
der to  expand  their  capatailrles  in  making 
feasibility  studies. 

Third,  .AID  has  financed  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  a  Catalogue  of  Invest- 
ment Information  and  Opportunities.  Final- 
ly, the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  coop- 
eration with  AID  has  created  an  Office  of  In- 
ternational Investment  to  bring  Investment 
opportunities  to  the  attention  of  the  btislne.'ai 
community. 

Our  Impression  of  these  programs  so  far 
is  that  they  are  neither  adequately  designed 
nor  staffed  to  create  new  Investor  Interest. 
The  assistance  in  tlnanclug  feasibility  studies 
to  the  United  States  investor  has  been  rele- 
vant only  when  an  active  Interest  In  a  proj- 
ect already  enisled.  It  lias  not  been  espe- 
cially helpful  to  the  long  process  of  creat- 
ing Investment  Interest  where  none  previous- 
ly existed.  .As  for  fe;isibllity  studies  not  in- 
volving a  United  Sttites  investor,  these  have 
more  often  been  financed  for  the  public  sec- 
tor than  for  the  private  sector.  This  does  not 
reflect  any  corisclous  bias  on  the  part  of  AID. 
It  may  be  the  result  of  a  tendency  to  stress 
the  large,  individual,  Identifiable  project  at 
the  expense  of  the  smaller  one  and  a  ten- 
dency to  finance  the  exploration  of  projects 
already  half-conceived  at  the  expense  of 
more  general  surveys 

The  studies  required  to  stimulate  private 
Investment  Interests  often  dlfler  markedly 
in  emph.tsis  from  those  required  for  the 
large  individual  project  National  surveys 
of  market  potential,  market  distribution 
channels,  or  investment  opportunities  may 
be  a  first  necessary  stop  Analyses  of  legal 
and  Institutional  impediments  to  the  cre- 
ation of  industries  may  also  be  required. 
The  feasibility  of  specific  Individual  projects 
might  be  considered  only  at  a  second  stage 
And  the  "sale"  of  such  projects  abroad  might 
be  a  third  important  stage,  separable  from 
the  other  two.  This  suggests  Introducing  a 
considerable  degree  of  flexibility  into  the 
financing  of  Investment-promoting  studies 
In  order  to  cover  an  area  much  wider  than 
that  ordinarily  understood  in  a  "feasibility" 
study  program.     Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  both  the  United 
States  Government  and  private  organiza- 
tions assist  the  less  developed  countries  in 
undertaking  l.irge  scale  programs  of  market 
studies  and  feasibility  studies,  to  be  used 
as  part  of  a  campaign  in  engaging  the  in- 
terest of  prospective  local  and  foreign  pri- 
vate Investors.  In  view  of  the  need  for  per- 
sistence and  continuity  in  the  promotion  of 
any  given  project,  the  generating  of  such 
studies  should  be  the  prime  responsibility 
of  local  entities,  such  as  a  development  bank 
or    well -equipped    ministry,    motivated    and 


equipped  to  maintain  a  follow-up  campaign 
from  the  stimulation  of  an  Initial  interest 
by  investors  to  the  flnal  act  of  establish- 
ment If  necesary,  the  contracting  of  for- 
eign technical  assistance  should  be  Included 
AID  flnuncing  should  be  predicated  on  sig- 
mflcant  contributions  by  ihe  local  institu- 
tions btit  might  Include  the  costs  of  a  sub- 
stantial effort  to  "sell"  prop'>sals  in  face-to- 
face  contracts  with  enli-rprises  in  the  United 
States, 

The    guaranty    programs 

Once  the  interest  of  a  prospective  Inves- 
tor has  been  engaged,  a  long  process  still  re- 
mains in  which  the  Investor  ordinarily  looks 
for  ways  and  means  to  overcome  his  lieslta- 
tion  and  minimize  hir  risks.  At  this  point 
the  various  guaranty  programs  of  AID  come 
into  play.  These  programs,  the  Committee 
is  convinced,  have  had  a  significant  Impact 
upon  the  rate  of  United  States  direct  Invest- 
ment in  the  less  devel-iped  areius. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  AID  and  Its  prede- 
ces,srir  agencies  have  had  the  authority  to 
(.guaranty  IJnltcd  States  individuals  or  btisi- 
i;e.ss  entities  and  their  wholly-owned  foreign 
.subsidiaries  against  certain  kinds  of  risk  By 
1964,  insurable  risks  were  limited  by  law  to 
i. It  nations  tc  the  less  developed  areas  Includ- 
ing tiinse  commonly  called  specific  risks-  (  1  i 
inconvertibility  of  eiirnlners  or  of  rep;iyment 
iTf  iwmclp.'il:  (2)  losses  due  to  expropriation 
or  confiscation.  (3)  losses  due  to  w;u-  or  revo- 
lution; and  those  known  as  extended  risk: 
(4i  losses  on  loans  made  for  housing  mort- 
i;a'j;es.  (5|  tip  to  75  |>ercent  of  the  loss  on  an 
investment  arising  out  of  any  such  other 
kind  ot  ri'^k  as  the  President  might  deter- 
mine. Different  statutory  and  administra- 
tive condltion-s  apply  with  respect  to  the  vari- 
OU.S  kinds  of  guaranties:  different  ceilinRs 
control  the  total  gu;wantles  in  the  various 
categories  But.  by  and  large,  the  United 
states  had  accumulated  a  considerable  body 
of  experience  In  t^uarantying  against  risk  to 
overseas  Investment  By  the  end  of  1964, 
nearly  1000  specific  risk  guaranty  contracts 
were  outstanding  on  Investments  in  the  less 
developed  countries  covering  risks  in  the  first 
three  categories  listed  above;  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  gfuarantles  on  such  Investments 
totalled  nearly  $2  billion. 

In  addition,  there  were  various  signs  that 
the  Interest  of  American  business  In  the 
gu.iranty  program  was  accelerating  TTie 
number  of  applications  for  guaranties  in  the 
first  three  categories  received  by  AID  In  Fiscal 
Years  1963  and  1964  amounted  to  5<)0  and 
712,  respectively;  these  fla;ures  were  higher 
than  those  in  previous  years  The  amount  of 
these  gtiaranties  issued  in  FTT  1964  was  $524  5 
million,  far  higher  than  in  any  earlier  year 
and  is  approximately  $800  million  for  FY 
1965 

Tliese  three  tjrpes  of  guaranty  are  therefore 
mature,  well-established  programs  with  a 
history  of  u.sefulness  and  success  For  that 
reason,  the  Committee  Is  of  the  view  that  the 
time  has  come  to  relax  some  of  the  statutory 
and  administrative  constraints  originally  ap- 
plied to  such  guiixanties,  in  order  that  they 
c:in  be  apphed  more  widely  and  less  equivo- 
cally.    Among  such  measures: 

We  support  the  proposals  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress  which  would :  ( 1 )  raise 
the  $2  5  billion  statutory  celling  on  the  gtiar- 
anties  against  inconvertibility,  expropria- 
tion and  military  hazards  to  a  new  level  of 
$5.0  billion;  (2)  relax  the  statutory  require- 
ments for  enterprises  eligible  for  guaranty, 
to  permit  the  coverage  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions Jointly  owned  by  more  than  one  U.S. 
company;  (3)  relax  the  20-year  statutory 
limitation  on  the  life  of  guaranties;  and  (4) 
permit  AID  to  use  Income  from  the  guarnnty 
program  not  only  for  the  management  and 
custody  of  assets  but  also  for  certain  other 
operational  costs  associated  with  the  gtiar- 
anty  program 

We  urge  In  addition  (5)  that  enterprises  be 
permitted  to  Insure  comprehensively  for  all 


three  categories  of  risk,  rather  than  for  each 
risk  separately,  thereby  redviclng  the  total 
amount  of  ioMirance  coverage  required;  and 
(6»  that  consideration  be  given  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rates  applic.ible  to  sucli  insiirance 
so  that  the  coverage  of  two  specific  risks  costji 
^^'„  rather  than  1'";,  and  the  coverage  of 
three    specitic    risks    costs    1   ,     rather    than 

In  toe  case  of  the  housing  and  extended 
risk  guaranty  provisions,  experience  under 
the  law  is  a  good  deal  more  limited.  By 
June  1,  19ti5.  housing  guaranties  totalled 
only  $121  3  million  and  only  three  contracts 
had  been  signed  under  the  e.itended  risk 
f;uar.»iUy 

The  c.irly  cuition  exercised  by  AID  m  ad- 
ininistenng  extended  risk  guaranty  author- 
ity is  understandable,  especially  in  casc.^ 
where  the  business  commitment  involves  ,i 
direct  investment  (that  is.  an  Investmeia 
coupled  with  management  and  control). 
Businessmen  managing  the  enterprises  iii 
which  they  invest  cannot  expect  to  be  ;  ro- 
tected  from  all  the  hiizards  of  their  oper.i- 
tlon  Nevertlieleas.  the  Committee  believes 
that  a  really  signiflciint  potential  may  be  in 
the  extended  risk  Idea.  Through  it  we  see  .i 
way  to  make  investment  in  less  developed 
economies  attractive,  or  in  many  cases  even 
legally  possible,  for  many  United  States  In- 
stitutional lenders.  The  Committee  recog- 
nizes that  such  Insurance  may  one  day  re.'-u  t 
in  large  claims  against  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It 
accepts  this  as  preferable  to  alternative  ways 
in  which  development  can  l>e  stimulated. 
Accordingly : 

We  recommend  an  exp.iiision  of  the  ex- 
tended risk  guaranty.  In  undertakings  in 
which  businessmen  are  willing  to  risk  ai 
much  as  25  c  of  the  total  Investment  on  a 
Junior  t>asis.  an  amount  not  to  exceed  76', 
of  the  inveetment  should  be  eligible,  upon 
approval  by  AID.  for  a  100%  extended  risk 
guaranty.  To  permit  adequate  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  such  programs,  we 
recommend  that  the  stfttutory  authority  to 
issue  housing  and  extended  risk  guaranties 
t>e  prolonged  to  June  30,  1969.  We  recom- 
mend also  that  the  $25  million  guarantv 
limit  m  connection  with  io.ms  and  the  $10 
million  limit  in  connection  with  other  in- 
vestments be  removed. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  some  of  the  mori> 
common  risks  of  business  investment  in  tlir 
less  developed  countries  are  not  covered  by 
existing  guaranty  programs  Tlie  most  ob- 
vious of  these  is  the  possibility  of  a  devalua- 
tion of  the  currency.  Concern  over  devalua- 
tion h.is  probably  been  the  largest  single 
source  of  worry  to  prospective  and  committed 
foreign  investors. 

There  are  various  ways  of  reducing  the  de- 
valuation threat.  If  an  Investment  Is  in  the 
form  of  debt,  the  debt  can  be  denominated 
In  dollars  or  other  hard  currency.  Hedges 
of  one  sort  or  another  are  also  possible  But 
none  of  these  devices  covers  all  the  major 
forms  of  Investment;  and  some  of  them  are 
exceedingly  costly  to  maintain. 

The  concern  over  the  effects  of  devaluation 
is  particularly  important  because  the  reac- 
tion of  I(X"al  and  foreign  Investors  to  th.it 
fear  can  sometimes  imperial  the  stability  of 
the  economy  of  a  le.ss  developed  country 
Prom  time  to  time,  a  wave  of  capita!  flight 
may  seize  a  country,  accompanied  by  money 
stringency  within  the  economy  and  foreign 
exchange  instability  without. 

This  Is  a  well  known  problem  -so  well 
known,  in  fact,  that  on  the  whole  Its  effect.^ 
are  exaggerated  rather  than  otherwise.  The 
oft-repeated  guess  that  capital  flight  from 
Latin  America  In  recent  years  has  approxi- 
mated $10  billion,  for  instance.  Is  patently 
without  any  statistical  foundation  and  prob- 
ably grossly  wide  of  the  mark  Yet  the 
problem  is  real,  TTie  obvious  '  solutions"  to 
the  problem,  such  as  governmental  control 
over  capital  movements,  u,?ually  ruffer  from 
major  drawbacks  of  a  practical  kind. 


One  possibility  which  has  been  proposed, 
however,  seems  to  the  Committee  to  offer 
sufBclent  promise  to  warrant  further  devel- 
opment. This  is  the  generation  of  a  guaranty 
fund  by  the  less  developed  countries,  which 
would  permit  them  to  offer  external  guaran- 
ties of  indemnity  against  the  impairment  of 
value  resulting  from  devaluation.  Obviously. 
such  a  guaranty  could  not  be  broadly  ex- 
tended in  any  economy.  But  it  might  be 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  guaranty  applicable 
to  the  working  funds  of  key  enterprises. 
Such  a  guarantv  might  conceivably  reduce 
Inventory  hoarding,  mitigate  the  drain  on 
working  capital  funds,  and  dampen  cnpital 
flight  when  devaluation  threatened. 

Many  operating  aspects  of  such  a  guaranty 
would  be  novel  and  difficult.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  guaranty  is  to  mitigate  capital 
flights,  it  would  have  to  apply  not  only  to 
foreign-owned  Investments  but  to  locally- 
owned  Investments  as  well.  In  the  second 
place,  if  the  guarantying  institution  is  to 
offer  a  credible  gtiaranty,  it  would  probably 
have  to  be  operated  as  an  International  one 
and  maintain  some  reserves  outside  the  less 
developed  countries. 

Finally,  the  question  of  the  size  of  loss 
generated  by  a  devaluation  would  need  to  be 
carefully  defined  For  instance,  the  normal 
net  working  capital  of  the  enterprise  and 
debt  denominated  in  non-local  currency 
would  almost  certainly  be  included  in  such 
losses,  the  undepreciated  portion  of  fixed  as- 
sets almost  certainly  would  not.  To  carry 
these  possibilities  further: 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government  urge  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to  ex- 
plore further  the  fe:vslbility  of  setting  up  a 
gunriinty  system  which  would  selectively  in- 
demnify both  locally-owned  and  foreign- 
owned  enterprises  In  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries against  the  effect  of  a  devaluation. 

The  conditions  of  entry 

After  a  businessman  is  persuaded  that  op- 
portunity exists  and  risks  are  tolerable,  he 
has  still  to  establish  many  remaining  con- 
ditions of  entry. 

Most  less  developed  countries  have  various 
laws  aimed  at  either  encouraging  or  regulat- 
ing new  investment.  As  a  result,  one  major 
phase  of  the  process  of  direct  investment  is 
detiiiled  and  protracted  negotiation  with  of- 
ficials of  the  host  country  over  the  terms  of 
entry.  Although  businessmen  often  wish 
that  this  step  could  be  avoided  or  com- 
pressed, the  stlmtilus  for  negotiation  usually 
comes  from  both  sides  rather  than  from  the 
government  alone. 

In  such  negotiations,  the  prospective  in- 
vestor often  seeks  concessions  such  as:  a 
guaranty  on  the  right  to  withdraw  profits  or 
capital;  a  waiver  of  tariffs  or  import  prohibi- 
tions on  machinery  and  raw  materials;  a 
waiver  of  taxes  on  Income;  a  promise  of  pro- 
tection from  competing  foreign  imports;  a 
guaranty  that  work  permits  will  be  i-ssued 
to  foreign  managers  and  technicians  asso- 
ciated with  the  enterprises;  or  an  under- 
standing that  the  government  will  provide 
local  transportation,  power,  land  or  capital 
at  preferential  rates.  Governments  for  their 
part  are  likely  to  demand:  employment  of 
local  managerial  and  technical  personnel; 
ptirchase  of  local  materials;  sale  of  some  of 
the  equity  in  the  enterprise  to  local  interests 

One  could  hope  that  the  less  developed 
countries  might  move  toward  a  system  of  law 
und  a  pattern  of  administration  in  which 
conditions  of  this  sort  were  codified  and  ap- 
plied on  a  non-discriminatory  basis.  On  the 
whole,  we  believe  that  movement  in  this  di- 
rection, by  removing  some  of  the  initial  un- 
certainties confronting  the  private  investor, 
would  tend  to  stimulate  such  Investment. 
The  Committee  is  content  to  note  the  point, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  AID  will  bear  It 
fully  in  mind  in  any  subsequent  efforts  to 
improve  the  Investment  climate. 


Of  the  various  provisions  which  are  ne- 
gotiated at  the  time  of  entry  of  new  invest- 
ment, few  create  as  much  dilHculty  as  the  in- 
sistence of  many  less  developed  countries 
that  local  partners  should  be  taken  into  the 
enterprise.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  governments  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries often  insist  on  local  partners.  One 
reason  has  been  suggested  already :  the  fear 
that  the  foreign-owned  enterprise  may  exer- 
cise an  undue  measure  of  control  over  the 
economic  life  of  the  country.  Even  If  a  gov- 
ernment has  no  real  concern  in  an  Individual 
case,  the  fear  of  being  vulnerable  to  domestic 
criticism  may  lead  it  to  insist  upon  some  de- 
gres  of  local  ownership.  A  second  reason  for 
concern  on  the  part  of  local  governments  is 
the  fear  of  a  future  balance  of  payments 
drain  in  the  servicing  of  a  large  foreign  in- 
vestment In  the  country.  As  local  govern- 
ments see  it,  foreign  Investments  grow  large- 
ly on  the  basis  of  reinvestment  of  local  earn- 
ings and  of  local  bank  borrowings  But  as 
they  grow,  the  potential  drain  through  div- 
idend remission  continues  to  swell.  To  be 
sure,  the  full  balance  of  payments  effects  of 
any  given  foreign  investment  are  difficult  to 
measure.  It  is  not  surprising  that  local  gov- 
ernments try  to  mitigate  those  effects  by  In- 
sisting on  some  measure  of  local  ownership. 

On  the  other  hand.  the;e  are  perfectly 
good  reasons  why  some  enterprises  should 
find  It  necessary  to  resist  demands  of  this 
sort.  The  partners  in  any  Joint  venture  do 
not  always  have  parallel  interests,  Con- 
flicts can  arise  over  pricing  the  machinery 
and  Industrial  materials  expected  to  come 
from  the  United  States  parent,  over  the 
assignment  of  markets  by  the  parent  to  its 
different  subsidiaries,  or  over  dividend  policy 
and  reinvestment  policy. 

It  is  no  great  wonder  that  many  direct 
investments  are  abandoned  over  the  thorny 
issue  of  Joint  ownership.  Nor  does  the 
Committee  see  any  easy  way  out  of  the 
dilemma.  A  few  firms  have  been  known  to 
generate  Industrial  projects  in  some  less 
developed  areas,  with  either  the  unilateral 
intention  or  the  express  commitment  to  sell 
out  their  equity  Interests  to  local  owners 
within  a  limited  period  of  time.  Occasional- 
ly, foreign  firms  have  undertaken  to  manage 
enterprises  on  a  fee  basis  without  equity 
commitments.  Some  firms  have  been  per- 
suaded to  take  on  local  partners,  provided 
the  local  partners  were  either  firm  employees, 
small  public  stockholders  or  a  reliable  local 
Investment  banking  Institution;  some  of  the 
recommendations  proposed  below  may  help 
to  the  extent  that  they  contribute  to  broad- 
ening capital  markets  and  financial  inter- 
mediaries  in   the   less   developed    countries. 

These  approaches,  however,  are  likely  to  be 
quite  unattractive  to  many,  perhaps  most, 
foreign  business  enterprises.  Arid  for  many 
of  these — for  good  reasons — the  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  may  be  the  only  acceptable 
approach.  A  realistic  identification  of  an 
issue  Is  sometimes  a  necessary  prelude  to  Its 
solution.  The  Committee  hopes  that  this 
review  will  contribute  to  that  end.  There- 
fore : 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government  support  both  wholly-owned  and 
Jointly-owned  enterprises  in  the  less  devel- 
oped countries,  and  that  It  avoid  any  doc- 
trinaire position  on  the  issue. 

We  recommend  further  that  where  the 
prospective  Investor  has  legitimate  concerns 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  host  government,  and  wishes 
to  enlist  the  support  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  expressing  these  concerns  to 
a  host  government,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernments should  consider  sympathetically 
the   possibility  of   lending  such   support. 

The  taxation  of  income 

It  is  axiomatic  that  any  measure  which 
Increases  the  prospective  yield  on  an  Invest- 
ment increa«es  the  investor's  luciinatlon  to 


make  the  investment.  As  a  result,  there 
have  been  numerous  propxisals  to  stimiilate 
Investment  In  the  less  developed  areas  by  re- 
ducing the  tax  burden  on  the  income  from 
such  ventures. 

To  appreciate  the  import  of  some  of  these 
proposals,  a  brief  description  of  the  existing 
system  is  needed. 

As  a  rule.  United  States  taxpayers  are  not 
subject  to  taxation  on  profits  earned  by  a 
foreign  subsidiary  until  those  profits  are 
brought  home  to  the  United  States.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  some  important  limitations 
on  this  general  rule.  For  instance,  profits 
earned  in  overseas  branches  of  a  Umted 
States  corporation,  as  distinguished  from  an 
overseas  subsidiary,  are  ordinarily  taxable 
from  the  moment  they  are  earned.  Certain 
profits  paid  as  dividends  by  subsidiaries  to 
foreign-based  holding  companies  also  may  be 
subject  to  United  States  taxation  before  the 
profits  are  brought  home.  But  the  general 
principle  remains  that  overseas  profits  are 
not  taxable  until  brought  back  to  the  United 
States. 

When  the  Income  does  become  taxable 
under  United  States  law.  the  taxpayer  is 
given  a  credit  for  income  taxes  that  may  have 
been  paid  to  a  foreign  government  on  the 
same  Income.  The  calculation  of  the  tax 
credit  Is  a  complicated  business,  but  its  in- 
tended effect  is  to  ensure  that  the  total  of 
foreign  and  United  States  income  taxes  levied 
against  a  dollar  of  income  will  not  exceed  the 
regular  United  States  corporate  tax  rate;  un- 
less, of  course,  a  higher  rate  has  already  been 
levied  in  the  foreign  country,  in  which  case 
that  higher  rate  fixes  the  ceiling. 

At  various  points  In  this  complex  proce- 
dure. United  Slates  law-  and  regulations  make 
Important  distinctions  in  the  treatment  of 
foreign  Income,  depending  on  whether  the  in- 
come originates  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries or  Ip  other  foreign  countries.  In  gen- 
eral, these  distinctions  favor  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  For  instance,  the  formula 
for  calculating  the  United  States  tax  credit 
discriminates  in  certain  cases  in  favor  of 
investments  in  less  developed  areas;  in  those 
cases,  the  total  tax  paid  by  the  investor  is 
less  than  he  would  pay  on  the  same  amount 
of  income  if  It  arose  elsewhere,  such  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom  or  even  in  the  United 
States  proper.  F^irthermore,  United  States 
tax  rules  about  the  taxability  of  income  re- 
ceived by  foreign  holding  companies  are  more 
lenient  if  the  income  is  used  for  reinvest- 
ment in  less  developed  countries  than  for 
other  purposes. 

In  approaching  the;  problem  of  tax  conces- 
sions as  a  means  for  stimulating  investment 
in  the  less  developed  areas,  one  has  to  recog- 
nize that  tax  considerations  are  only  a  part 
of  the  problem.  An  Investor  who  considers 
a  new  undertaking  In  a  less  developed  coun- 
try ordinarily  has  only  the  most  approximate 
notions  about  the  size  of  the  market,  the 
costs  of  production,  the  prospects  of  compie- 
tltion.  or  the  difficulties  of  operation. 

Accordingly,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
decide  these  investments  on  the  basis  of 
two  kinds  of  questions.  First,  what  is  the 
cliance  that  the  Investment,  once  made,  may 
be  lost?  Second,  what  is  the  risk  that  failure 
to  Invest  may  undermine  the  investor's  long- 
run   position   in   an   important   market? 

In  examining  the  many  proposals  for  tax 
relief  to  investments  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries, therefore,  the  Committee  has  consid- 
ered of  great  Importance  those  tax  measures 
which  deal  with  the  contingency  of  Income 
loss.  The  Committee  regards  this  problem 
as  important  for  other  reasons  as  well.  When 
United  States  enterprises  operate  subsidiary 
undertakings  In  the  United  States,  they  can 
offset  losses  In  such  subsidiaries  against  gains 
in  their  other  operations.  When  the  sub- 
sidiary venture  is  located  abroad,  however. 
United  States  enterprise  as  a  general  rule  are 
prevented   by   our   tax   laws   from   offsetting 
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foreign   losses   against   domestic   gains.     Ac- 
cordingly: 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States  tax 
laws  and  regulations  be  amended  so  that 
the  United  Stales  taxpayer's  right  to  oiTset 
1. hisses  in  subsidiaries  against  taxable  Income 
from  other  sources  would  be  the  same  for 
subsidiaries  in  less  developed  countries  as 
It,  is  for  subsidiaries  In  the  United  States 
There  are  a  number  of  other  aspects  of 
United  States  tax  law  which  appear  to  operate 
to  the  relative  disadvantage  of  investment  in 
the  less  developed  areas.  In  1962.  Uiilt.ed 
States  tax  law  was  amended  to  grant  Uiiited 
St<\tcs  firms  a  7  percent  Income  tax  credit 
on  added  plant  and  machinery  investnietu.s; 
but  under  the  law,  plant  and  machinery  to 
be  used  outside  the  United  States  ordinarily 
does  not  qualify.  Since  then,  an  agreement 
has  been  signed  with  Thailand,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  which  provides  amjiig 
other  things  for  application  of  a  7  percent 
credit  to  United  States  taxpayers'  purchases 
of  plant  and  equipment  for  use  In  Thailand. 
A  similar  agreement  has  been  reached,  in 
principle,  with  Israel;  and  the  subject  will  be 
considered  In  current  negotiations  with  India. 
In  principle,  the  Committee  thinks  it  Is  de- 
sirable to  remove  any  provision  that  penalizes 
investment  In  the  less  developed  countries. 
Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate accept  the  provisions  of  the  Un:ted 
States-Thailand  tax  treaty  which  would  apply 
a  7  percent  Investment  credit  to  United 
States-owned  Investment  In  Thailand 

We  recommend  also  that  the  United  St  ites 
Government  take  steps  to  apply  the  same 
treatment  to  investment  in  other  .selected  less 
developed  countries,  either  by  legislation  or 
by  treaty. 

Among  the  boldest  of  the  tax  proposaU  to 
stimulate  United  States  Investment  In  the 
less  developed  areas  Is  one  which  would  allow 
the  United  States  taxpayer  to  reduce  his  tota.1 
tax  bin  in  the  United  States  by  an  amount 
equal  to  30  percent  of  certain  Investments 
made  In  a  less  developed  country.  (The 
credit  would  apply  also  to  reinvestment  of 
profits,  to  the  extent  that  the  reinvestment 
exceeded  half  of  the  profits  i  In  effect,  so 
long  as  the  United  States  taxpayer  had  tax- 
able Income  whatever  the  source  of  that  in- 
come might  be.  he  could  arrange  to  be  repaid 
for  30  percent  of  the  Investment  In  a  less 
developed  country  out  of  credits  granted 
against  his  United  States  tax  bill. 

The  Committee  is  well  aware  that  discrimi- 
natory tax  devices  must  be  employed  only 
sparingly  as  a  means  to  achieve  national  ends. 
In  this  case,  however,  we  see  a  compelling 
need  to  Increase  the  flow  of  private  Invest- 
ment to  the  less  developed  countries.  This 
need,  in  the  Committee's  view  (With  one 
member  dissenting).  Justifies  special  meas- 
ures such  aa  the  30  percent  tax  credit.  Ac- 
cordingly: 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  pro- 
posal for  a  tax  credit  equal  to  30  percent  of 
the  Investment  by  United  States  Investors  In 
productive  facilities  In  less  developed  areas, 
to  be  applied  against  the  total  United  States 
tax  liability  of  such  Investors. 

The  Committee  also  believes  that  the  tax- 
sparing  proposals  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  In  the  past  are  worth  fur- 
ther study.  These  are  proposals  which  would 
allow  the  United  States  taxpayer.  In  the  cal- 
culation of  his  US  liability,  to  receive  a 
credit  for  taxes  normally  payable  to  a  foreign 
government,  but  from  which  he  has  actually 
been  "spared  '  by  tax  exemption  or  holidays 
under  the  laws  of  the  foreign  government. 
Accordingly; 

We  recommend  that  the  encouragement  to 
investment  offered  by  such  tax-sparing  meas- 
ures in  less  developed  countries  should  not 
be  negated  by  United  States  tax  laws. 

The  application  of  antitrust  law 
United  States   antitrust   laws  are  another 
uncertainty  besetting  overseas  Investors.    By 


their  terms,  some  of  these  statutes  apply  not 
only  to  the  activities  of  businessmen  Inside 
the  United  States  but  also  to  activities  out- 
side the  coiuitry. 

Statutes  of  this  sort  pose  a  dilemma  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  easy  to  envisage  an  agree- 
ment, entered  into  outside  the  United  Statyfs, 
which  stifles  competition  In  the  Import  or 
export  of  go(xls  or  services  and  which  does 
Injury  to  the  United  Slates  e;-ouomy.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  i.s  also  easy  to  picture  a 
case  in  which  the  mmagors  of  United  States 
owned  subsidiaries  Iti  foreign  countries  may 
find  themselves  obliged  by  United  States  law 
to  adhere  to  standards  of  conduct  different 
from  those  of  ihelr  local  competitors,  thereby 
weakening  tlieir  position  in  these  countries. 
This  is  a  real  problem.  Nevertheless,  the 
propas.il  sometimes  made  that  "antitrust 
should  stop  at  the  water's  edge"  is  hardly 
defensible  in  the  light  of  United  States  in- 
terests Involved  in  imports  or  exports.  Be- 
sides, such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  could  be  construed  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  a  tacit  confession  that  a  free  enter- 
prise system  is  not  an  exportable  commodity 
On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of  United 
States  statutes  to  transactions  abroad,  with- 
out regard  to  the  difference  between  domestic 
and  foreign  settings,  would  be  equally  in- 
defensible. 

From  time  to  time,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  United  States  antitrust  agencies  might 
make  greater  use  of  a  procedure  for  the  ad- 
vance clearance  of  doubtful  arrangements. 
The  Committee  believes  it  is  unrealistic  to 
hope  that  the  businessman's-  uncertainty 
about  the  legillty  of  his  International  ar- 
rangements under  the  antitrust  laws  can  be 
reduced  very  much  by  an  extension  of  the 
advance  clearance  procedure  In  the  case  of 
lnternatlon;il  antitrust  problems,  what  the 
aiit'.iorlties  would  be  asked  to  Judge  In  ad- 
vance Is  a  complex  system  of  relationships 
which  are  likely  to  evolve  and  alter  continu- 
ously over  the  years.  In  circumstances  of 
that  sort,  the  authorities  can  be  expected  to 
offer  a  "clearance"  with  so  many  qualiftca- 
tlous  that  the  procedure  would  be  of  little 
practical  help  to  business. 

Nevertheless,  there  may  be  other  ways  to 
take  the  edge  off  some  of  the  genuine  un- 
certainty now  existing  in  the  international 
antitrust  field  One  approach  which  the 
Committee  believes  has  merit  represents  an 
extension  of  the  practices  which  the  United 
States  Government  has  already  begun  ta  fol- 
low in  cases  with  international  ramifica- 
tions— practices  of  consultation  and  col- 
laboration with  other  foreign  governments 
where  the  interests  of  nationals  of  those  gov- 
ernments are  Involved  in  an  antitrust  suit. 
Intergovernmental  collaboration  on  anti- 
trust cases  can  achieve  one  Important  objec- 
tive for  the  businessman;  while  it  cannot 
serve  to  clarify  the  murky  corners  of  United 
States  antitrust  law.  it  may  be  able  to  re- 
duce his  problem  of  being  responsive  to  the 
disparate  standards  of  a  number  of  different 
Jurisdictions  all  at  the  same  time  Such  a 
possibility  would  exist  If,  for  example,  the 
United  States  were  prepared  In  practice  to 
agree  with  other  selected  countries  on  the 
limits  of  application  of  their  respective  Juris- 
diction in  antitrust  matters. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  such  an  approach  might 
have  come  very  close  to  the  proposal  that 
United  States  antitrust  philosophy  should 
stop  at  the  water's  edge;  for,  at  that  time, 
one  would  have  had  difflculty  In  finding  a 
nation  abroad  with  much  Interest  In  the 
maintenance  of  a  vigorous  competitive  sys- 
tem. Today,  however,  the  situation  Is  chang- 
ing The  European  Economic  Community  is 
on  the  threshold  of  an  extensive  p>criod  of  en- 
forcement of  its  antitrust  regulations.  The 
Scandinavian  nations  now  have  a  fairly  sig- 
nificant record  of  eBfective  antitrust  enforce- 
ment, using  their  own  distlnclve  standards 
and  procedures  The  United  Kingdom,  after 
nearly  two  decades  of  experimentation  with 


different  approaches  to  the  antitrust  prob- 
lem, now  is  contemplating  some  added  steps 
In  the  application  of  the  philosophy.  Canada 
also  has  an  antitrust  statute  with  a  record 
of  enforcement.  In  other  countries,  as  well, 
the  antitrust  concept  is  active. 

Our  concern  here,  of  course,  is  with  In- 
vesimt'nts  in  the  less  developed  countries. 
The  complexity  of  corporate  ownership  pat- 
terns is  such,  however,  that  the  JurLsdiction.s 
of  the  advanced  nations  may  well  be  involved 
in  arrangements  affecting  the  less  developed 
areas.  Besides,  methods  of  consultation  and 
Jurisdictional  division  worked  out  with  the 
advanced  nations  may  serve  as  prototypes  of 
what  may  eventually  be  possible  In  agree- 
ment.'; with  le.ss  developed  countries.  Ac- 
cordingly; 

We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government,  working  through  its  bilateral 
treaties  of  establi.shment.  through  the  mech- 
anisms provided  by  the  OECD.  or  through 
other  appropriate  means,  widen  and 
strenghthen  its  collaborative  practices  with 
other  governments  In  the  antitrust  field. 
Wherever  the  activities  of  tuch  governments 
seem  likely  to  raise  the  problem  of  multiple 
standards  and  Jurisdictional  conflict  in  the 
application  of  antitrust  policies,  a  major  ob- 
jective of  the  collaboration  would  l>e  to  re- 
duce the  uncertainty  of  the  businessman 
concerning  the  Jurisdictional  authority  and 
antitrust  standards  which  would  apply  in  his 
overseas  activities. 

SECTION      3:      THE      FLOW      OF      F1N.\NCE      CAPIT»L 

Capital  Is  a  scarce  resource  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  and  its  scarcity  Impedes 
development  both  in  the  public  sci  tor  and  in 
the  private  sector.  To  deal  with  it.  a  number 
of  capitid  source.s  huve  been  created  by  agree- 
ment between  governments.  Some  have  been 
bilateral  in  character,  such  as  the  loans  and 
grants  to  goveniment^  under  the  United 
States  aid  program;  some  have  been  multi- 
lateral, such  as  tlie  loans  of  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank 

While  public  funds  have  been  moving  into 
the  public  sectors  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, programs  to  direct  capital  toward  the 
private  sector  have  been  slower  in  develop- 
ing. Tills  delay  has  been  dvie  in  some  coun- 
tries to  an  ideological  bias  In  favor  of  public 
Investment.  B\it  more  often,  it  has  been 
due  simply  to  the  difficulties  of  mobillzhit: 
private  capital  and  of  channeling  capital  ij 
the  private  sector  They  are  formidable  in 
countries  which  are  Just  beginning  to  mod- 
ernize and  grow. 

Of  course,  not  all  types  of  capital  are 
equally  scarce  In  the  private  sectors  of  the 
less  developed  nations.  Suppliers  of  equip- 
ment from  many  advanced  countries,  often 
acting  with  the  help  of  their  governments, 
are  prepared  to  offer  medium  term  credits 
to  private  enterprises  In  the  less  developed 
countries.  The  money  market  in  New  Yurk 
readily  absorbs  the  short-term  dollar  paper 
of  a  considerable  number  of  well-known  en- 
terprises located  In  Latin  America  But 
long-term  capital  or  equity  money  is  quite 
scarce,  even  for  the  well  established  venture 
And.  if  the  venture  is  small  or  untried,  any 
kind  of  capital  is  scarce  except  at  the  most 
elevated  rates  of  Interest.  This  problem 
must  be  dealt  with  if  a  private  sector  Ls  to 
flourish.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  problem  may  be  aided  by  appropri- 
ate action  In  which  the  private  and  public 
resources  in  the  United  States  can  play  a 
part. 

r^e  balance  of  papmenti  issue 

The  first  question  which  the  United  States 
has  to  face  In  dealing  with  this  Lssue  is 
whether  It  Is  prepared  to  allow  Its  own  for- 
eign exchange  resources  to  contribute  to  the 
solution. 

For  the  past  five  or  six  years,  the  United 
States  has  been  deeply  concerned  over  the 
country's  steady  loss  of  gold  Understand- 
ably, our  government  has  taken  a  number  of 


steps  to  check  the  flow.  In  making  public 
loans  and  grants  In  the  foreign  aid  program. 
for  Instance,  the  United  States  Government 
has  "tied"  the  aid  so  that  the  money  would 
he  spent  on  United  States  goods  and  services. 
About  85  percent  of  United  Stales  bilateral 
aid  Is  now  tied  in  this  way. 

In  the  private  Investment  field  formal 
"tying"  of  this  kind  is  not  feasible  or  de- 
sirable. Accordingly,  over  the  past  year  or 
two  the  Administration  has  felt  the  need  to 
apply  a  series  of  measures  to  constrain  the 
export  of  United  Slates  private  capital.  The 
principal  measures  have  been;  a  15  percent 
tax  on  certain  types  of  capital  raised  by  for- 
eigners in  the  United  States  markets;  a  vol- 
untary program  by  which  United  States  par- 
ent companies  would  try  to  improve  the  net 
balance  of  payments  effect  of  their  overseas 
subsidiaries'  operations  by  15  or  20  percent: 
and  a  voluntary  program  by  which  United 
States  banks  would  hold  down  Increases  in 
their  foreign  lending  to  5  percent  per  annum. 

FYom  the  start,  official  policy  has  sought  to 
make  clear  that  tliese  restrictive  measures 
upre  not  directed  at  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. For  tlio.se  countries,  the  United  States 
aim  of  stimulating  economic  growth  was  to 
take  precedence  over  its  aim  of  controlling 
the  outflow  of  United  States  capital.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  15  percent  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  was  made  applicable  only  to  capital 
exports  destined  for  the  advanced  countries. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  voluntary  program 
for  improving  the  balance  of  payments  per- 
formance of  United  States  companies  with 
foreign  interests  w.as  limited  to  transactions 
with  the  advance  countries. 

But  the  distinction  was  badly  blurred  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  voluntary  pro- 
pram  for  curbing  overseas  bank  lending. 
Here,  the  celling  Imposed  on  bank  loan  in- 
creases was  global  in  nature.  The  only  spe- 
cial recognition  given  to  the  le.ss  developed 
countries  was  a  recommendation  to  banks 
that,  within  the  global  quota,  prlortles  be 
given  first  to  export  loans  and.  second,  to 
loans  for  the  le.ss  developed  countries. 

The  available  figures  suggest  that  this  for- 
mula markedly  curbed  loans  which  otherwise 
would  have  gone  to  the  less  developed  areas. 
The  recent  monthly  rate  of  long-term  lending 
to  the  less  developed  areas  by  US  banks  has 
been  only  about  three-quarters  as  high  as 
the  rate  in  1964.  Although  total  loans  out- 
standing to  these  areas  from  United  States 
banks  have  been  increasing  by  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  yearly  in  past  years,  in- 
dications are  that  such  loans  will  be  lower 
at  the  end  of  1965  than  at  the  end  of  1964. 

A  curtailment  of  this  sort  defeats  the 
United  States  objective  of  encoiiraging  the 
development  of  the  less  developed  countries 
and.  above  all.  of  the  private  sectors  in  those 
countries.  What  is  more,  there  is  a  real 
question  whether  the  curtailment  does  much 
to  help  the  balance  of  payments  position  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  cliaracterlstlc  of 
the  less  developed  countries  that,  unlike  the 
advanced  natloris.  they  spend  every  dollar 
of  foreign  exchange  that  they  acquire  as 
fast  as  they  acquire  It.  Therefore,  when 
the  less  developed  countries  acquire  dollars 
through  bank  loans,  the  United  States  runs 
less  risk  that  these  dollars  will  be  converted 
directly  into  a  demand  for  scarce  United 
.S'ates  gold.*  Only  when  these  dollars  fall 
i.'Uo  the  hands  of  other  advanced  countries 
does  the  risk  become  real.  Some  of  that 
kind  of  risk,  it  appears  to  the  Committee,  is 
•tti.rth  taking  In  light  of  the  critical  Impor- 


•  Private  Investment  flows  from  the  U.S. 
to  less  developed  countries  In  1964  were  $18 
billion,  and  of  this  only  $522  million  were 
direct  Investments.  The  total  amount  In- 
cluded some  $481  million  of  long-term  bank 
lending  and  sales  of  securities  in  the  U.S.. 
and  $803  million  of  short-term  bank  loans 
and  commercial  financing — Department  of 
Commerce. 


tance    of    aiding    the    less    developed    areas. 
Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  amend  It*  recommenda lions  to  United 
States  banks  so  that  the  restrictive  effects 
on  loans  to  less  developed  cuuntries  are 
eliminated. 

Legal  and  i7ist it ut tonal  reform 

Seventy-odd  countries  in  the  world  are 
generally  regarded  as  "less  developed."  Each 
has  Its  own  law  and  institutional  character- 
istics, and  each  presents  its  own  special  prob- 
lems in  the  mobilization  of  long-term  capi- 
ta! for  productive  enterprise.  A  few  com- 
mon problems,  however,  tend  to  be  present 
in  many  of  these  countries. 

One  basic  source  of  difficulty  lies  in  long- 
standing provisions  of  the  commercial  and 
corporate  law  in  many  less  developed  coun- 
tries, designed  for  another  era  and  another 
kind  of  economy.  There  are  numerous  il- 
lustrations of  this  kind  of  difficulty. 

In  some  countries,  for  Instance,  It  is  dlfB- 
cult  or  impossible  to  collect  on  defaulted 
debts  unless  some  tangible  security  has  been 
provided  as  collateral.  This  factor  strength- 
ens the  tendency  of  banks  and  other  lenders 
to  provide  loans  only  against  collateral  and 
to  avoid  extension  of  general  lines  of  credit 
so  common  In  advanced  countries. 

In  other  cases,  the  problem  is  of  quite  an- 
other kind.  Under  the  corporate  law  of  some 
countries,  enterprises  are  prohibited  from 
making  additional  stock  offerings  except 
through  rights  to  stockholders.  If  a  signifi- 
cant group  of  stockholders  is  unwilling  to 
increase  Its  cash  Investment  in  the  company 
and  if  no  market  can  be  developed  for  the 
rights,  the  company,  in  practice,  may  be  pre- 
vented from  increasing  its  equity.  At  the 
same  time,  other  useful  corporate  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  convertible  debenture  or 
the  convertible  preferred  stock  are  ruled  out. 

Still  another  kind  of  problem  arise?  when 
the  law  simply  does  not  provide  for  or  docs 
not  permit  certain  kinds  of  Institutions. 
Major  legal  blocks  can  sometimes  be  found 
to  bar  such  useful  institutions  as  the  open- 
end  Investment  trust,  the  cooperative  bank 
or  credit  union,  the  organized  stock  ex- 
change, the  factoring  house,  the  leasing  of 
capital  assets,  or  the  conditional  sale. 

Often  the  problems  of  developing  an  ade- 
quate local  capital  market  are  not  so  much 
problems  of  law  as  those  of  habit  and  cus- 
tom. For  example,  in  some  countries  the 
idea  of  having  public  stockholders  Is  abhor- 
rent both  to  the  owners  of  the  enterprises 
and  to  prospective  Investors.  The  owners 
cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  a  situation  In 
which  outsiders  share  the  prerogatives  of 
ownership;  and  the  outside  investors  cannot 
picture  a  situation  In  which  the  controlling 
stockholders  would  feel  any  responsibility  for 
minority  Interests.  Partly  as  a  result,  infor- 
mation of  the  kind  that  any  serious  Investor 
requires  is  rarely  available,  even  for  very 
large  enterprises,  in  the  less  developed  world. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  over- 
whelming reason  why  the  leasing  of  fixed 
assets,  the  use  of  convertible  securities,  or 
the  development  of  credit  unions  could  not 
be  Introduced  more  widely.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever. It  Is  not  enough  to  know  what  worked 
In  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe,  in 
order  to  know  what  should  be  prescribed  for 
the  less  developed  countries.  While  some  of 
the  institutions  and  legal  provisions  of  the 
advanced  nations  may  be  exceedingly  de- 
sirable and  constructive,  others  may  be 
meaningless  or  Impractical.  The  habits.  In- 
stitutions, capabilities  and  legal  structures  of 
less  developed  countries  are.  In  many  cases, 
too  far  removed  from  those  of  the  advanced 
countries  to  permit  any  easy  bridging  of  the 

gap- 
Fortunately,    a    few    nations    seem    to    be 
making   the   transition    from   situations   of 
the    sort    Just    described    to    more    modern 
and  more  efficient  Institutions.    In  such  na- 


tions, the  goveriunent  has  commonly  helped 
to  create  and  support  institutions  which 
worked  in  harness  with  the  private  sector 
in  various  pragmatic  ways  Japan,  which  is 
well  along  toward  acquiring  the  full  panoply 
of  modem  credit  institutions,  is  achieving 
Its  modern  status  by  a  curious  mixture  of 
state  banking  Institutions,  government- 
private  banking  partnerships,  unorthodox  in- 
dustrial lending  policies,  and  even,  more 
unorthodox  stock  flotation  practices.  Mexi- 
co alro  has  begun  to  achieve  some  breadth  of 
securities  ownership,  using  methods  ■which 
would  be  regarded  as  unorthodox  elsewhere. 
Mexico  has  resorted  to  such  practices  as  gov- 
ernjnent-flnanced  market  stabilization  of 
privately  issued  securities  and  government- 
sponsored  Investment  trusts  whose  port- 
folios consist  principally  of  privately  issued 
securities.  The  laws,  institutions  and  ex- 
periences of  countries  such  as  these  may 
prove  more  relevant  than  those  of  the  more 
advanced  countries.     Accordingly; 

We  recommended  that  a  large-scale  pro- 
gram of  assistance  be  expanded  for  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  local  finan- 
cial Institutions  in  support  of  private  and 
cooperative  enterprises  in  the  less  developed 
countries;  and  that  the  program  draw  heav- 
ily not  only  on  the  expertise  of  the  United 
States  and  other  advanced  countries,  but 
also  on  expertise  in  countries  whose  institu- 
tions may  be  more  relevant  to  those  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  Presumably,  such 
a  program  could  be  conducted  not  only 
through  the  auspices  of  public  interna- 
tional agencies  such  as  the  Organization  of 
.American  States  and  the  United  Nations 
:>peclalized  agencies,  but  also  through  pri- 
vate organizations  such  as  those  in  the  co- 
operative and  labor  fields  which  have  the 
necessary  experience  and  interest. 

The  encouragement  of  financial  inter- 
mediaries 

A  ntunber  of  steps  for  the  mobilization 
of  equity  capital  or  long-term  debt  might 
generate  results  In  a  significant  number  of 
the  less  developed  countries.  One  of  these 
Is  the  buUding  up  of  intermediary  Institu- 
tions capable  of  mobilizing  Investor  capi- 
tal and  of  managing  a  portfolio  of  equity 
Interests  or  long-term  debt,  such  as  devel- 
opment banks,  savings  Institutions,  or  stock 
exchanges.  In  order  for  such  institutions 
to  succeed,  they  must  command  the  confi- 
dence of  both  sides  in  the  transaction. 
TTiat  is  to  say.  such  institutions  must  have 
the  confidence  of  the  principal  owners  and 
managers  of  the  firms  in  which  they  take  a 
significant  interest,  as  well  as  the  confidence 
of  the  investors  who  are  providing  the  funds. 

There  are  many  encouraging  examples  of 
institutions  which  seem  to  have  assumed  this 
role  with  some  degree  of  effectiveness  in  the 
less  developed  countries.  In  many  countries, 
includii^g  Nigeria.  Pakistan,  Mexico  and  Tur- 
key, official  institutions  such  as  the  develop- 
ment banks  have  had  outstanding  successes. 
Elsewhere,  locally-incorporated  private  or 
cooperative  Institutions  seeded  with  foreign 
funds  and  analogous  in  form  to  United  States 
investment  trusts  have  produced  excellent 
results.  In  addition,  there  have  been  promis- 
ing foreign  Investing  mechanisms  purchas- 
ing for  portfolio,  such  as  ADELA.  One  suc- 
cessful institution,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation.  Is  a  public  international  agency, 
wholly  owned  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
World  Bank. 

Still  other  Institutions  of  this  sort  have 
been  discussed.  A  proposed  Peace-by-ln- 
vestment  Corporation,  for  Instance,  would 
channel  equity  funds  into  the  less  developed 
countries,  using  United  States  Government 
credits  as  its  source  of  financing  In  the  initial 
stages,  and  relying  partly  ujxm  funds  from 
private  investors  In  later  stages,  this  Is  one 
added  approach  which  desires  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  as  a  way  of  helping  to  fill 
the  capital  gap  with  private  resources. 
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Institutions  of  this  sort  have  far  more 
potenUal  Importance  in  the  less  developed 
countries  than  in  the  advanced  nations  Ite- 
cause  they  are  sometimes  capable  of  satis- 
fying a  number  of  special  needs.  First,  such 
institutions  may  be  In  a  position  to  under- 
take the  Initial  Investigations  and  the  sub- 
sequent surveillance  of  investment  opportu- 
nities: in  countries  In  which  corporate  Infor- 
mation Is  closely  held,  this  Is  a  critical  func- 
tion. Second,  such  Institutions  may  be  able 
to  provide  some  degree  of  liquidity  to  their 
Investors;  In  economies  in  which  organl/.ed 
securities  markets  are  lacking  or  are  under- 
developed, this  too  can  be  of  critical  Im- 
portance. 

One  of  the  more  Immediate  methods  to 
provide  long-term  money  for  the  less  devel- 
oped areas  relates  to  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  A  proposal  now  before 
the  United  States  Government  Is  to  allow 
the  IFC  to  borrow  $400  million  from  the 
World  Bank.  At  the  same  time,  the  proposal 
would  suspend  the  existing  requirement  that 
IFC  transactions  with  a  private  enterprise 
In  any  country  must  be  guaranteed  by  the 
government  of  that  country.  The  Committee 
strongly  endorses  both  points      .Accordingly: 

We  lirge  the  United  States  Government  to 
approve  a  proposal  to  permit  the  IFC  to  bor- 
row up  to  $400  million  from  the  World  BanK 
for  Investment  In  private  enterprise  in  the 
less  developed  areas:  and  we  urge  approval 
of  the  provision  eliminating  the  need  for  the 
guaranty  of  such  transactions  by  govern- 
ments In  the  cou:itry  of  Investment. 

In  Its  analysis  of  the  problems  of  support- 
ing non-governmental  entities  In  the  less 
developed  countrie.s.  the  Committee  has 
come  to  believe  that  there  is  a  real  need  to 
brush  away  some  of  the  obstacles  which  are 
now  Impeding  access  to  local  cuirenclea 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government  In 
those  countries  The  Committee  Is  awa.'e 
that  the  greater  use  of  these  currencies 
raises  problems,  such  as  the  need  to  restrain 
money  supplies  when  Inflation  threatens, 
and  the  need  to  avoid  policies  which  dl,i- 
crlnainate  against  local  businessmen  In  favor 
of  their  foreign  competitors.  Neverthelets, 
use  of  these  currencie.s  could  be  widened  ard 
one  productive  channel  is  the  provision  of 
seed  money  for  financial  Intermediaries. 

There  have  already  been  a  few  instances 
of  this  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
Of  Industrial  banks  and  home  financing  ins  :i- 
tutlons.  The  Committee  believes  this  could 
readily  be  extended  to  entitles  which  per- 
form other  roles,  such  as  cooperative  banks. 
Investment  companies,  and  mutual  funds. 
Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  AID  review  its  policies 
with  a  view  to  widening  the  use  of  United 
States-owned  local  currencies:  and  in  that 
connection,  that  It  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  greater  use  of  those  currencies  for 
Increasing  the  capital  base  of  financial  Intei- 
medlarles  of  both  the  commercial  and  c(^ 
operative  types. 

While  the  United  States  can  Increase  the 
capital  resources  of  financial  Intermediaries 
through  local  currency  loans,  It  can  also  In- 
crease their  resources  by  tax  Incentives  to 
Investors  which  provide  the  funds.  For 
some  individual  and  institutional  Investors 
building  up  a  dlversllied  portfolio  of  In- 
vestments, the  Impact  of  a  tax  advantage  can 
be  considerable.  Such  investors  ("portfolio 
Investors,"  so-called)  are  ordinarily  In  a  po- 
sition to  weigh  many  more  alternatives  and 
to  figure  the  yield  and  risk  considerations 
much  more  closely  than  the  direct  Investor 
concerned  with  the  operation  of  an  overseas 
subsidiary.  Accordingly,  any  tax  advantage 
extended  to  a  p>ortfollo  Investor  will  figure 
explicitly  In  the  appraisal  of  alternatives. 
Hence: 

We  urge  the  Administration  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  any  United  States  tax 
credits  extended  by  treaty  or  legislation  to 


the  direct  Investments  of  United  States  In- 
vestors In  less  developed  countries,  such  as 
the  7%  and  30%  credits  proposed  In  Section 
2.  also  should  be  extended  to  the  portfolio 
Investments  of  United  States  corporate  or 
institutional  investors,  wherever  such  Invest- 
ments meet  the  eligibility  criteria  which 
would  apply  to  direct  Investments. 
The   use   of   guaranties 

For  many  Institutional  Investors,  however, 
neither  tax  Incentives  nor  loans  will  have 
much  effect  In  stepping  up  the  flow  of  long- 
term  capital  from  the  United  States  to  the 
less  developed  countries.  Pension  trusts,  in- 
surance comp.uiles  and  other  Institutional 
Investors  for  instance,  are  unlikely  to  exam- 
ine any  lending  opportunity  seriously,  how- 
ever lucrative  its  yield,  If  the  opportunity  In- 
volves any  .significant  risk.  Funds  of  this 
sort  must  be  managed  on  a  fiduciary  or 
qu:».sl  fiduciary  basis.  Hence,  the  standard 
of  'the  prudent  man."  conservatively  Inter- 
preted, must  generally  be  applied.  The  risk 
of  criticLsm  Is  always  greater,  therefore,  when 
an  institutional  Investor  pursues  a  relatively 
untried  course,  such  as  Investment  In  the 
less  developed  areas.  Yet  the  funds  of  In- 
stitutional Investors  may  provide  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  financing  productive  In- 
vestment In  the  less  developed  areas. 

No  great  single  step  will  sharply  lncrea.se 
the  receptivity  of  Instltullonal  Investors  to- 
ward commitments  in  the  less  developed 
areas.  But  a  serie;:  of  le.sser  measures,  liiken 
collectively,  might  change  the  prevailing 
state  of  mind.  Some  of  these  go  back  to  the 
general  "climate."  discussed  In  Section  2. 
Others  are  more  specific.  For  instance,  where 
countries  have  laws  or  constitutional  provi- 
sions which  specifically  guarantee  a  foreign 
investor  against  arbitrary  governmental 
treatment,  the  United  States  would  do  well 
to  consider  whether  such  guaranties  cover 
portfolio  Investment.  If  they  do  not,  as  Is 
sometimes  the  case,  any  efforts  to  Improve 
the  investment  climate  of  such  countries 
ought  to  Include  the  objective  of  extending 
the  existing  guaranties. 

In  addition,  however,  the  United  States 
It-self  should  take  steps  to  ease  the  grant  of 
specific  and  extended  risk  guaranties  for  the 
portfolio  investor.  AID  has  already  shown  a 
willingness  to  experiment  in  adapting  its 
guaranties  to  portfolio  Investments.  We 
think  this  trend  should  be  accelerated.  Spe- 
cifically: 

We  recommend  that  AID  tailor  Its  specific 
risk  guaranties  to  permit  their  easier  avalla- 
blUty  to  United  States  buyers  of  selected  is- 
sues of  foreign  private  enterprises.  Among 
the  possibilities  which  AID  should  explore 
is:  arranging  for  the  application  of  such 
guaranties,  through  negotiation  and  agree- 
ment with  the  underwriters  rather  than  with 
the  ultimate  buyers,  thereby  sparing  the 
buyers  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  direct  ne- 
gotiations and  ensuring  a  wider  United  States 
market  for  the  securities  Involved. 

It  Is  the  extended  risk  guaranty,  however, 
which  the  Committee  thinks  may  be  a  real 
hope  for  Increasing  the  flow  of  portfolio 
funds  to  the  less  developed  areas.  In  Section 
2,  we  recommended  that  a  100  percent  ex- 
tended risk  guaranty  be  available  for  a  part 
of  the  capital  provided  for  certain  projects 
In  the  less  developed  countries.  This  pro- 
vision would,  of  course,  be  available  for  port- 
folio Investors  it  they  were  the  source  of 
such  capital.  In  addition,  however,  we  be- 
lieve that  AID  should  be  encouraged  to  ex- 
periment with  less-than-100  percent  cover- 
ages for  portfolio  Investors,  where  these  seem 
useful.    Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  AID  offer  portfolio 
Investors  extended  risk  guaranties,  combin- 
ing rlsk-yleld  features  which  make  selected 
securities  of  private  enterprises  In  the  less 
developed  countries  competitive  with  the  al- 
ternative opportunities  of  such  Investors. 


The  sectors  to  be  supported 

Every  country  which  supports  s  program 
of  foreign  aid  or  which  insures  or  subsidizes 
the  foreign  Investment  of  Its  citizens  Is 
caught  up  from  time  to  time  In  a  tangle  of 
conflicting  considerations.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  aid-glvlng  country  sees  advantages  In 
contributing  to  the  growth  and  support  of 
the  less  developed  country;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  occasionally  fears  the  consequences  of 
the  Increased  competitive  strength  of  the 
area  receiving  the  aid. 

This  conflict  Is  painfully  sharp  when  an 
aid  program  In  a  less  developed  country  Is 
designed  to  build  tip  additional  production 
In  an  industry  or  branch  of  agriculture  which 
is  already  In  economic  dlfflculty  In  the  ald- 
glvlng  country.  If  the  project  In  the  less 
developed  country  Is  a  textile  plant,  for  in- 
stance, the  United  States  might  understand- 
ably be  worried  about  creating  added  spin- 
ning capacity  at  a  time  when  United  States 
textile  mills  were  not  fully  employed;  if  the 
project  w::s  to  increase  cattle  production,  the 
United  States  might  be  concerned  by  the 
fact  that  meat  appeared  to  be  In  surplus  at 
home:  and  if  the  project  was  aimed  at  ex- 
panding rice  production,  the  United  States 
might  well  wonder  about  the  United  States 
rice  surplus  already  being  financed  out  of 
United  .States  tax  money. 

Ncverthele.'^s.  there  is  not  the  slightest 
di.ubt  where  United  States  Interests  lie.  Our 
political  and  our  economic  Interests  are  best 
served  by  building  up  the  productive  capa- 
bilities and  democratic  institutions  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  Tt  is  important, 
of  course,  that  these  development  programs 
should  be  sensibly  conceived:  but  sensible 
programs  sometimes  Include  the  expansion  of 
output  of  prod\icts  which  are  In  surplus  In 
the  United  States.  The  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  the  best  customers  of  the 
United  States  are  also  the  countries  which 
seem  to  be  our  strongest  competitors.  The 
competition.  In  the  end,  is  sorted  out  through 
adjustments  and  shifts  on  the  part  of  both 
parties.  Overall  demand  for  United  States 
products,  altered  though  it  may  be,  survives 
the  shifts. 

As  a  general  rule.  United  States  otflclals  In 
AID  and  United  States  representatives  to  In- 
ternational agencies  try  diligently  not  to  be 
diverted  from  their  principal  development 
purpo-ses  while  dealing  with  pressures  of  in- 
dividual United  States  Industries  or  agricul- 
tural groups.  But  considerations  such  as 
these  Inevitably  tend  to  build  up  in  the 
analysis  of  any  given  project.  And  unless 
there  is  a  clear,  strong  line  inside  the  com- 
plex United  States  Government  establish- 
ment, the  tendency  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment officials,  when  considerations  of  this 
sort  exist,  may  be  to  hesitate,  procrastinate 
and  qualify. 

There  Is  Irony  In  the  fact  that  when  the 
prospective  recipient  of  United  States  or  In- 
ternational aid  Is  a  private  enterprise,  the 
Intrusion  of  extraneous  considerations  of  the 
sort  Jijst  described  Is  even  greater  than  when 
a  public  enterprise  Is  Involved.  This  is  so 
partly  because  government  enterprises  tend 
to  l>e  concentrated  In  Infrastructure  and 
heavy  Industry  while  private  enterprise  tends 
to  specialize  In  lighter  manufacturing  activi- 
ties. Accordingly,  loans  to  private  enterprise 
are  more  likely  to  provoke  questions  of  Inter- 
national competition.  Besides,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  less  developed  countries  tend 
to  defend  their  own  governmental  projects 
more  effectively  than  the  projects  of  their 
private  businessmen.  The  result  is  lopsided 
In  terms  of  United  States  long-run  interests; 
government  enterprise  projects  often  have 
clearer  sailing  than  those  of  the  private 
sector. 

In  a  society  as  complex  and  as  pluralistic 
in  nature  as  the  United  States,  It  Is  Inevitable 
that  pressures  such  as  these  will  continually 
arise.     But  It  is  one  of  the  obvious  prin- 


ciples of  effective  administration  that  any 
program  should  confine  itself  to  a  limited 
number  of  major  objectives;  otherwise,  the 
program  may  serve  no  objective  at  all.  In 
tins  cfise.  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  prime  objective  is  the  economic 
growth  of  the  aid-receiving  countries.  At 
times,  that  objective  will  lead  Uiilted  States 
officials  to  take  a  considerable  Interest  In  the 
avoidance  of  harmful  policies  In  aid-receiv- 
ing covintries.  such  as  policies  relating  to  the 
existence  of  destructive  monopolies,  or  harm- 
ful land  tenure  arrangements.  United  States 
aid  officials  also  should  be  Interested  In  situ- 
ations in  which  the  competitive  advantage  of 
a  foreign  country  Is  ba.sed  upon  exploitative 
wages — wage:!  which  are  excessively  low  In 
light  of  the  productivity  levels  in  the  country 
concerned:  for  wages  of  this  sort  are  hurt- 
ful not  only  to  competitive  United  States  In- 
dustry but  also  to  the  growth  of  the  develop- 
ing country  Itself.  Interests  of  this  sort,  spe- 
cific though  they  may  be,  are  still  essential 
to  support  the  general  objectives  of  foreign 
aid.     Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that.  In  the  administration 
of  Its  aid  programs  In  the  less  developed 
countries.  United  States  representatives  be 
instructed  to  subordinate  other  objectives  to 
that  of  securing  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  less  developed  nations. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  United  States  Interests  are  usually  best 
served  by  testing  any  project  In  these  terms, 
rather  than  In  terms  of  whether  the  project 
would  affect  the  competitive  position  of  par- 
ticular branches  of  United  States  Industry  or 
United  Slates  agriculture. 

SECTION    4  :     DEVELOPING    HUM.\N    RESOURCES 

Economic  development  depends  above  all 
upon  the  upgrading  of  human  resources  and 
the  Improvement  of  Institutions  through 
which  development  Is  achieved.  Capital, 
though  necessary,  cannot  achieve  by  Itself 
these  Improvements.  A  critical  question  Is 
how  best  to  provide  the  necessary  human 
and   Institutional   changes. 

The  educational  structure 

Part  of  the  answer — a  very  large  part  In 
most  cases — lies  in  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation In  the  less  developed  nations.  When 
we  speak  of  education  In  this  context,  we 
mean  education  In  Its  broadest  sense.  There 
Is  not  only  a  need  to  spread  literacy;  there 
is  also  the  need  to  spread  explicit  skills  rele- 
vant to  the  tasks  that  confront  every  nation. 

In  almost  all  cases,  agricultural  skills  rank 
very  high  In  the  priority  needs  of  the  less 
develoi^ed  countries.  Some  of  these  are  sim- 
ple skills,  such  as  cultivation  and  conserva- 
tion practices.  Some  are  far  more  complex 
skills  requiring  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  or  institutes  of  engineering. 

Nor  dare  we  neglect  the  training  of  a 
skilled  and  semiskilled  work  force.  Intended 
for  Industry,  construction,  transport  and  the 
like.  Such  training  has  been  much  Ignored 
in  the  past,  too  often  on  the  easy  assimiption 
that  labor  of  this  sort  Is  spontaneously  avail- 
able. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
facts.  When  a  vacuum  exists  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  the  Industrial  labor  force,  the  In- 
dustrial economy  is  bound  to  be  crippled. 

Men  skilled  in  the  technical  and  man- 
SRerial  fields  are  In  chronic  short  supply  in 
the  less  developed  countries.  Filling  these 
deficits  Is  especially  dlfUcult  because  of  the 
long  lead  time  needed  for  training. 

In  developing  an  adequate  educational 
strategy,  the  problem  is  not  only  one  of  as- 
sessing needs  but  also  one  of  maintaining 
balance.  There  are  well-defined  pressing 
short-term  needs,  and  less  precisely  defined 
long-term  needs.  The  limited  available  re- 
sources cannot  satisfy  all  needs.  The  chal- 
lenge to  sensible  planning  Is  to  maintain  a 
proper  appreciation  of  both   kinds  of   need. 

AID  programs  in  most  countries  place  a 
certain  amount  of  stress  on  education  and 
educational  planning.    But  our  Impression  Is 


that  much  more  attention  and  resources  are 
needed  for  planning  and  execution  of  educa- 
tional programs.  We  see  this  as  a  key  Issue 
affecting  every  facet  of  the  development 
process.    Accordingly: 

We  strongly  urge  AID  in  reviewing  and  re- 
sponding to  a  country's  development  strat- 
egy, to  place  major  emphasis  upon  the  plan- 
ning, host  country  commitments  to,  and  the 
execution  of  educational  programs.  In  such 
programs,  we  urge  AID  to  use  every  means  to 
tap  the  rich  resources  In  United  States  uni- 
versities, labor  unions,  cooperatives,  busi- 
ness enterprises,  professional  societies,  and 
other  non-governmental  entitles  which  have 
something  to  offer  to  the  educational  process. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  the  Committee 
will  have  more  to  say  on  specific  steps  that 
might  be  taken  to  further  this  objective. 

Export   of   industrial   skills 

There  are  many  channels  through  which  to 
assist  the  less  developed  countries  in  their 
formidable  Job  of  education.  Where  man- 
agement skills  and  technical  skills  are  con- 
cerned, the  foreign  branches,  subsidiaries 
and  affiliates  of  United  States  firms  can  make 
a  major  educational  contribution.  Numer- 
ous other  sources  In  the  United  States  are 
prepared  to  provide  managerial  and  technical 
help  to  Industry  on  a  commercial  basis. 
These  include  many  engineering  and  nian- 
agement  firms  with  a  wide  range  of  special- 
izations and  considerable  experience.  Still, 
the  Committee  believes  that  the  network  of 
communication  between  the  prospective 
sources  of  Industrial  assistance  in  the  ad- 
vanced countries  and  the  prospective  recipi- 
ents In  the  less  developed  countries  suffers 
from  major  gaps. 

We  begin  with  the  fact  that,  except  In  the 
case  of  direct  investment,  ordinarily  a  great 
gulf  exists  between  the  prospective  source  of 
managerial  or  technical  assistance  in  an  ad- 
vanced country  and  the  prospective  recipient 
of  such  assistance  in  the  less  developed 
world.  In  the  typical  case,  the  enterprise  in 
the  less  developed  countries  that  might  ben- 
efit from  the  assistance  does  not  even  exist; 
It  Is  no  more  than  an  amorphous  idea  In  the 
mind  of  some  Individual  or  local  Industrial 
bank.  Or  If  the  enterprise  does  exist,  its  con- 
ception of  how  It  might  be  helped  and  who 
might  help  it  is  vague  and  formless.  Some 
source  of  Initiative  is  needed  to  focus  the 
problem,  define  the  possibilities,  and  search 
out  the  necessiu-y  mana.gerial  or  technical  as- 
sistance; and  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  as- 
sume that  such  Initiative  will  be  generated 
spontaneoxisly  from  either  local  or  foreign 
sources.  This  is  why  the  Committee  recom- 
mended In  Section  2  that  there  should  be  a 
greatly  Rtepp)ed-up  effort  to  increase  the  flow 
of  feasibility  studies  in  the  less  developed 
areas,  and  a  major  strengthening  of  Institu- 
tions with  a  stake  in  bringing  some  of  those 
studies  to  fruition. 

If  the  flow  of  feasibility  studies  Is  greatly 
increiised.  one  can  hope  that  foreign  enter- 
prises will  be  persuaded  to  make  more  in- 
vestments in  the  less  developed  areas  But 
that  possibility  exists  only  for  a  limited 
range  of  opportunities.  To  be  sure.  In  cases 
In  which  the  scale  of  a  proposed  enten>rlse 
is  relatively  large  and  the  technology  Is  rela- 
tively advanced,  there  may  be  United  States 
companies  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
setting  up  a  subsidiary  or  affiliate.  If  the 
scale  Is  small  and  the  process  is  simple,  how- 
ever, few  United  States  companies  are  likely 
to  have  an  interest  in  the  operation.  Meas- 
ured against  alternative  possibilities  in  the 
United  States,  prospective  profits  in  the  less 
developed  countries  may  seem  small  and 
ris.;s  may  appear  uncomfortably  high.  Ac- 
cordingly. In  the  less  developed  countries, 
operations  such  as  bakeries  and  dairies,  pa- 
per box  plants  and  rubber  footwear  plants, 
trucking  depots  and  supermarkets,  may  be 
unable  to  secure  the  American  managerial 
and  technical  skills  needed. 


If  the  United  States  firms  are  unwilling  to 
Invest  In  such  enterprises,  would  they  be 
willing  to  sell  their  managerial  and  technical 
skills  on  a  fee  basis  to  moderate -sized  firms 
In  the  less  developed  world?  On  first  blush, 
the  picture  la  not  encouraging.  Unliad 
States  enterprises  offering  technical  assist- 
ance to  enterprises  abroad  use  various  f6r- 
mulas  for  compensation.  H  the  agreement  is 
broad  In  scojje,  the  aided  firm  generally  pays 
some  percentage  of  the  value  of  Its  sales  for 
the  services;  percentage  figures  In  the  range 
of  4  to  8  percent  are  typical.  The  agreement 
may  also  provide  for  reimbursement  of  the 
out-of-pocket   costs  of  the  assistinf   firm. 

As  a  rule,  in  arrangements  of  this  sort, 
both  the  receivers  and  the  givers  of  techni- 
cal assistance  are  relatively  large  firms. 
Small  firms  that  need  technical  assistance 
often  have  difficulty  in  paying  for  It;  and 
small  firms  possessing  the  technology  In  the 
advanced  countries  often  have  difficulty  In 
finding  a  way  to  export  It.  'When  a  small 
firm  is  asked  to  provide  assistance,  the  cost 
of  detaching  a  key  officer  from  his  regular 
duties  at  home  may  seem  especially  high 
The  problem  is  to  find  a  way  of  providing  an 
adequate  le\-El  of  compensation  which  re- 
flects the  full  cost  incurred  by  the  asElEtii:ig 
firm  in  diverting  its  manpower  from  home- 
based  activities. 

The  block  to  adequate  payment  does  not 
arise  simply  from  the  Inability  of  the  re- 
ceiving firm  to  pay  for  and  the  assisting  firm 
to  provide  the  required  services.  Even  If 
both  firms  were  willing,  the  governments  In 
less  developed  areas  are  often  unwilling  to 
permit  arrangements  in  which  the  com- 
pensation rate  seems  high,  according  to 
"local"  standards.  This  reluctance  is  due 
partly  to  an  unwillingness  to  permit  the 
spending  of  scarce  foreign  exchange  for 
services  that  may  seem  overpriced;  but  It 
also  is  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  foreign 
parent  companies  have  sometimes  been 
suspected  of  charging  their  subsidiaries  very 
high  fees  in  order  to  draw  out  profits  In  the 
form  of  expenses.  As  a  result,  yardsticks  for 
licensing  fees  have  been  developed  in  some 
countries  which  at  times  Impede  the  easy 
flow  of  technical  assistance. 

Even  though  the  private  recipients  m"ay  be 
In  no  position  to  pay  for  technical  assistance 
out  of  their  own  resources  and  even  though 
governments  may  resist  "abnormal"  pay- 
ment formulas,  we  believe  that  there  are 
times  when  such  assistance  Is  well  worth 
providing. 

When  technical  assistance  has  an  initial 
seeding  effect  which  Introduces  new  skills 
and  sets  new  standards  of  performance.  It 
can  generate  benefits  to  the  receiving 
country  exceeding  anything  that  is  reflected 
in  the  amount  that  the  recipient  firm  could 
be  expected  to  pay.  Tlie  C<jmmlttee  believes, 
therefore,  that  wherever  technology  or  man- 
agerial assistance  may  have  a  major  seeding 
effect  In  an  aid-receiving  country,  aid  would 
be  well  Justified  in  subsidizing  the  sale  of 
such  technology  or  assistance  to  the  degree 
appropriate  to  reflect  its  full  effects  in  the 
less  developed  country.     Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that.  In  selected  cases.  AID 
partially  finance  the  sale  of  technical,  pro- 
fessional or  managerial  assistance  from 
United  States  organizations  to  entitles  in  less 
developed  countries,  and  that  the  subsidy 
contribute  not  only  to  the  costs  of  the 
assisting  enterprise  but  also  to  the  costs  of 
searching  out  and  finding  the  appropriate 
source  of  such  assistance. 

The  principle  of  AID  subsidy  for  seeding 
managerial  and  industrial  skills  is  not  new. 
AID  has  supported  numerous  projects  to 
'  train  and  educate  local  managers  and  the 
local  labor  force,  through  supporting  such 
institutions  as  the  Asian  Productivity  Orga- 
nization, business  schools  and  vocational 
education  programs,  the  labor  education 
center  In  the  Philippines,  and  Industrial 
technical  assistance  projects.     AID  has  also 
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vigorously  svipported  the  recruitment  ajid 
training  of  maii.igement  personnel  to  run 
cooperative  bousing,  production  and  niarket- 
Ing  ventures  In  the  less  developed  countrlee. 
The  Comnuttoo  has  tlie  impression,  how- 
ever, tliut  there  are  still  a  signiflcant  numlier 
of  rich,  unexpioited  opportunities  by  which 
AID.  acting  in  conjunction  with  foreign  pri- 
vate groups  already  operaUng  in  some  coun- 
tries, might  lncrca.5e  the  total  effectivei;'!sa 
of  United  suites  efforts  The  Committee  1  as 
been  briefed  on  some  of  the  unusual  indi  s- 
irial  training  ellorts  sponsored  by  United 
iitates  labor  organizations  in  less  developed 
.areas.  A  tailoring  school  in  Kenya,  a  molor 
vehicle  nuunt^nance  school  in  Nigeria,  aid 
a  steel  workers'  school  in  India  Illustrate  the 
many  industri.d  projects  m  which  Amerir  in 
labor  organizations  have  p,irticipated.  Tie 
Committee  is  also  aw;ire  that  AmericJin- 
owned  subsldlanes  ami  afflliates  in  the  less 
develoi>ed  countries  alreo  iy  do  a  conslderalle 
amount  of  such  training  .Some  do  it  sim:ly 
as  a  normal  part  of  their  plant  routine;  a 
few  pursue  such  training  much  more  fcr- 
nially  as  a  contribution  to  the  developmei  t 
of  the  liost  country 

The  use  of  exi.stlng  industrml  facilities  of 
foreign  subsidiaries  for  training  local  man- 
agers and  the  local  labor  force  Is  desirable 
on  many  groimd.s  It  can  often  be  launched 
without  much  added  capital  Investment  It 
can  dramat;:'*  more  effectively  the  modernl:'- 
!ng  influence  of  stich  foreign  Investmert 
.\nd  It  cin  be  use<l  as  part  of  an  Integratfd 
program  with  other  development  efforts,  surh 
as  the  effort-s  of  local  industrial  banks  to 
make  up  a  packaire  to  attract  new  Industrial 
Investors  or  the  efforts  of  local  productivity 
centers  to  enrich  their  industrial  training 
programs.  Where  surh  a  program  invol/es 
significant  amounts  of  irtded  cost  to  the  en- 
terprise concerned,  however,  there  is  a  Ci  se 
for  AID  assistance  in  fintmclng  such  actl-i- 
tles 

In  sum.  we  see  the  possibility  for  a  greatly 
expanded  role  for  the  United  States  aid  pro- 
gram in  building  up  the  vocational,  mana- 
gerial and  professional  foundation  of  a  s:)- 
ciety  based  on  private  enterprise,  cooperative 
ventures,  and  other  non-governmental  enter- 
prise activities  We  see  some  of  this  rr  le 
being  achieved  in  cooperation  with  vario.is 
private  groups.  Including  universities,  labor 
unions,  cooperatives,  and  enterprises  of  cr- 
ating abroad      Accordingly: 

We  urge  AID  to  actively  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  m.inagement  schools  and  voca- 
tional Institutions  In  the  less  developed 
countries  capable  of  generating  the  man- 
power needed  for  the  management  and  oper- 
ation of  a  society  based  on  principles  of  p-1- 
vat.e  enterprise.^;,  cooper.itive  ventures,  aid 
other  non-centralized  enterprise  forms.  \Ve 
also  recommend  that  AID  survey  the  po&;l- 
blUtles  of  more  exten.slve  use  of  facilities  of 
American-owned  subsidiaries  and  affiliates  in 
the  less  developed  countries  for  training  pur- 
poses; and  that  It  undertake  to  provide 
financial  support,  using  local  currency  as 
available,  for  such  .ndded  training  actlvlt;es 
as  these  enterprises  or  other  organizations 
mlgtit  be  wining  to  undertake  with  the  use 
of  those  facilities. 

Export  Of  professional  skills 
There  are  a  profusion  of  person-to-per- 
son contacts  between  managers  and  tech- 
nicians In  the  advanced  countries  and  those 
in  the  less  developed  area.'?,  arranged  through 
governments,  through  private  enterprises, 
through  foundations.  throui!;h  labor  unions, 
and  through  many  other  types  of 
orgunl7;atlons 

Among  the  many  productive  contacts  that 
have  developed  are  tho.se  between  members 
of  the  construction  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  their  counterparts  in  the  lees  de- 
veloped nations.  These  contacts,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  the  result  of  Joint 
work  in  the  field      AID'S  major  role  in  pro- 


moting such  contacts  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  American  engineering  and  coiihlructlon 
firms  have  beeJi  working  on  AID-as.sisted 
projects  amounting  to  about  one  billion  dol- 
l.irs  annually. 

Tlie  creation  of  public  works  and  private 
structures  has  uiwi.ys  been  an  lini<orUint 
traliuiig  ground  for  managers,  engineers, 
architect.";  and  craftsmen  In  the  less  devel- 
oped are. us.  Its  importance  as  a  training 
ground  has  been  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  United  SUfces  and  international  agencies, 
when  linaiu-ing  construction  In  the  less  de- 
veloped areas,  have  ordinarily  Insisted  upon 
appropriate  standards  of  design  and  work- 
manship This,  in  turn,  has  brought  ft 
Fteady  now  of  foreign  consulting  engineers, 
aithitects  and  construcuou  specialists  into 
the  underdeveloped  areas  In  many  cases, 
these  specialists  have  broadened  their  impact 
by  conducting  formal  tr.',lning  courses  for 
loc.il  construction  persor.nel.  These  train- 
ing courses  have  been  so  useful.  In  fact,  that 
we  believe  that  AID  should  make  provision 
for  such  courses  as  a  normal  part  of  any 
major  contnict  for  construction  or  design 

Unltod  States  technical  a«!i6tance  from 
the  private  sector  Is  not.  of  course,  confined 
to  engineering  and  construction  skills  A 
conRlderablP  number  of  other  professions 
hnve  offered  their  services  on  a  contract  ba-sis 
In  the  less  developed  countries  A  number 
of  maiiacement  on.'iultlng  and  economic  re- 
search firms,  for  inst^tnce.  have  acquired 
valuable  experience  In  less  develoi)ed 
countries 

PV>r  a  time,  it  appe;ired  that  the  United 
Stales  private  sector  might  be  inadequately 
represented  In  the  flow  of  technical  asslst- 
iince  of  this  sort  Earlier  versions  of  the 
Portign  ArsUUnce  Act  had  directed  the 
President,  as  a  matter  of  preference,  to  draw 
on  governmental  resources  In  the  technical 
assistance  field  whenever  such  resources  were 
available.  The  Committee  Is  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  re- 
versed the  order  of  preference,  so  that  tech- 
nical assistance  is  first  sought  from  private 
enterprise  on  a  contract  basis  In  practice, 
this  has  come  to  mean  that  when  the  skills 
of  «?overnment  agencies  are  called  upon,  they 
usually  are  of  a  kind  which  cannot  readily 
be  found  In  the  private  sector.  For  example, 
the  Committee  notes  with  approval  that  gov- 
ernment agencies  skilled  In  public  works, 
such  as  the  United  .States  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
usually  limit  their  interests  to  large  general 
problems  of  national  public  works  planning, 
while  private  firms  are  used  to  handle  the 
more  specific  design,  supervision,  and  con- 
struction problems 

The  many  contact*  between  the  United 
.States  private  firms  and  local  counterpart 
professional  groups  have  produced  some  ex- 
ceedingly fruitful  results.  In  Turkey  and 
Iran,  for  Instance,  the  recent  appearance  of 
a  skilled  and  competent  body  of  local  private 
engineers  can  be  credited  partly  t-o  such 
contacts 

Effective  private  participation  in  these 
technical  assLstiince  activities  could  l>e 
widened,  however,  if  the  various  financing 
and  guaranty  facilities  which  now  are  ex- 
tended to  exporters  of  goods  from  the  Unlt/"d 
States  private  sector  were  as  readily  extended 
to  "exporters"  of  personal  services  In  some 
ca.«(es.  the  firms  Involved  cannot  afford  to 
finance  their  activities  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  while  awaiting  payment  from 
the  private  organization  or  government 
agency  to  which  their  services  are  being  ex- 
tended. In  other  cases,  such  firms  are 
understandably  unwilling  to  accept  the 
special  risks  of  inconvertibility  or  political 
cliange  that  may  be  Involved  while  awaiting 
payment.  This  is  a  dltHctilt  and  complex 
field,  to  which  AID  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  have  been  giving  increasing  attention; 
Indeed,  a  number  of  steps  have  been  taken 
of  late  which  seem  formally  to  expand  the 


facilities  available  to  firms  rendering  tech- 
nical assistance  abroad.  But  our  strong  Im- 
pression la  that  more  progress  can  be  made 
to  place  "exporters"  if  services  on  a  parity 
with  ejcporters  of  gixxis.     Accordluf^ly : 

We  recommend  that  AID  and  the  Exptjrt- 
Iniport  Bank  review  their  present  policies 
for  extending  giiaranties  and  exp  irl  credits 
to  exports  of  technical  and  profe.'.5loual  serv- 
ices deitlncd  fjr  the  less  developed  areas, 
with  the  object  of  eliminating  a:iy  remain- 
ing disparities  of  treatment  between  exports 
of  service  and  exptorts  of  goods. 

Export  of  agrirultxiral  skills 

About  two-thirds  of  Uie  work  force  in  the 
less  developed  countries  earn  their  liveli- 
hood from  the  land.  Practically  all  the  peo- 
ple of  such  countries  depend  tipon  local  food 
supplies  for  their  existence.  The  desperate 
race  between  population  growth  and  food 
production  In  the  less  developed  countries 
U  so  well  known  and  so  widely  documented 
that  we  need  not  labor  It  here  So  critical 
is  this  problem  that  It  Justifies  the  greatest 
attentKin  of  AID.  Where  Industrial  feasi- 
bility studies  are  coucerned,  those  which 
relate  to  expanding  the  supply  of  fertilizer 
or  insecticides  or  which  relate  to  the  trans- 
port and  processing  of  foods  will  merit  an 
especially  high  priority.  Wlierc  technical 
assistance  programs  are  being  considered. 
those  which  ciui  draw  more  agricultural  ex- 
pertise out  of  United  States  colleges  and  ex- 
tension services  should  merit  the  highest  at- 
tention. Where  persons  skilled  in  coopera- 
tive practices  can  be  tapped,  their  assign- 
ment to  the  development  of  cooperathe 
org.inlzatif.ns  in  the  agriculture  field  should 
bo  given  first  consideration. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  rates  so  high  in  the  list  of  de- 
velopment objectives  and  because  that  pro- 
motion involves  so  much  of  the  economy  of 
the  less  developed  countries  that  the  Com- 
mittee finds  It  difficult  to  isolate  any  partic- 
ular facet  of  the  issue  for  special  considera- 
tion. We  can  only  urge  that  all  the  de- 
tailed recommendations  contained  in  other 
parts  of  this  report  be  read  In  the  light  of 
of  our  special  concern  for  the  futtire  ol 
agricultural  production  in  the  less  devel- 
oped world. 

Genmition  and  adaptation  of  new  knouledge 
It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
enough  knowledge  already  exists  In  the 
United  .States  to  permit  us  to  pre.scrlbe  what 
needs  to  be  taught  In  the  less  developed 
areas.  One  lesson  which  has  been  driven 
home  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  tech- 
nical assLstance  programs  Is  the  basic  fact 
that  techniques  which  work  In  Topeka. 
Kans.'is.  may  have  little  relevance  In 
Tegucigalpa.  Honduras.  All  the  knowledge 
that  Is  needed  for  efficient  economic  develop- 
ment simply  does  not  yet  exist 

It  Is  In  the  field  of  agriculture.  In  fact 
that  our  Ignorance  Is  most  in  evidence.  The 
necessary  programs  In  this  sector  cover  s'.ich 
disparate  subjects  as:  changing  the  struc- 
ture of  village  cultures;  altering  the  Insti- 
tutions of  land  tenure;  developing  an  appro- 
priate educational  system;  building  a  sys- 
tem of  farm -to -market  roads  or  Irrigation 
works  or  drainage  canals;  creating  the  rural 
Institutional  base  through  which  help  can 
be  channeled;  generating  an  effective  credit 
and  marketing  system:  and  developing  an 
Industrial  complex  capable  of  providing  the 
machinery,  chemicals  and  other  procesw'i 
materials  that  are  needed  by  modern  agri- 
culture. 

A  greatly  expanded  program  of  agricul- 
tural research  is  needed  Among  the  lines 
of  research  activity  that  seem  self-evident  to 
the  Committee  are  these:  much  more  re- 
search on  the  physical  Impediments  to  agri- 
cultural productivity,  country  by  country, 
region  by  region,  crop  by  crop;  much  more 
research  on  the  development  of  appropriate 
plant  strains  and  production  techniques,  by 


areas  and  by  crops;  much  greater  under- 
standing of  the  cultural  and  Institutional 
barriers  to  increase  output;  greatly  increased 
testing  of  rival  approaches  to  agricultural 
organizations  and  education  Tlic^e  lines  of 
agricultural  research,  however,  should  be 
thought  of  as  illustrative,  rather  than  ex- 
haustive A  review  of  some  of  the  on-going 
programs  in  some  countries,  such  as  the 
Comllla  experiments  in  East  Pakistan,  the 
International  Rice  Research  Institute  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Rtx-kefeller  Founda- 
tion's cooperative  work  In  corn,  wheat  and 
potatoes  at  the  National  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Research  in  Mexico,  will  suggest 
added  approaches  capable  of  extension  to 
other  areas  and  other  crops. 

Our  Ignorance  of  what  works  and  what 
does  not  is  also  evident  In  fields  other  than 
agriculture.  For  example,  we  are  unsure 
about  the  kind  of  public  administrative  sys- 
tems that  might  work  In  the  varied  circum- 
stances of  Latin  America.  Africa  and  Asia. 
We  are  uncertain  about  the  type  of  ed-aca- 
tlonal  techniques  and  educational  curricula 
that  might  be  most  appropriate  to  the  state 
of  literacy  and  kind  of  society  encountered 
In  these  areas.  And.  ironically  enough,  we 
are  even  unclear  about  the  type  of  Industrial 
technology  which  might  be  most  appropriate 
to  the  little  markets  and  underdeveloped 
industrial  environments  that  are  character- 
istic of  the  less  developed  world. 

It  Is  difficult  to  specify  the  research  that  Is 
needed  to  cover  all  these  areas.  In  the  in- 
dustrial sector,  however  the  problem  Is 
partly  one  of  finding  efficient  prodtictlon 
processes  In  a  range  of  industries — "efflcient" 
In  the  sense  that  they  are  capable  of  oper- 
ating on  a  relatively  small  scale  with  a 
minimum  of  reliance  upon  expert  mainte- 
nance. As  a  beginning.  AID  might  well 
Identify  a  number  of  Industrial  processes  In 
which  the  problem  commonly  arises  and 
might  support  research  in  these  areas  by 
qualified  research  Institutes,  wherever  they 
may  be.     Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  AID  finance  Increased 
research  imaginatively  related  to  the  agri- 
cultural. Industrial,  educational  and  admin- 
mlnlstratlve  needs  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  In  some  of  these  fields,  such  as 
agriculture,  education,  and  administration, 
the  research  would  no  doubt  have  to  draw 
heavily  upon  United  States  resources,  of  the 
sort  that  can  be  provided  by  universities, 
agricultural  research  Institutions,  and  the 
like;  but  the  experimentation  Itself  would 
usually  take  place  In  the  less  developed  areas 
themselves  and  should  be  directed  towards 
strengthening  research  Institutions  and  'Ca- 
pabilities within  these  areas  Defining  the 
problems  to  be  studied  and  identifying  quali- 
fied research  capabilities  requires  of  AID 
considerably  more  skill  and  more  effort  to 
Involve  the  less  developed  countries  than  has 
heretofore  been  characteristic.  Some  of  this 
activity  might  be  financed  by  United  States 
owned   local   currency   where   available. 

The  role  of  the  non-profit  institutions 
As  some  of  our  earlier  discussion  has  indi- 
cated, much  of  the  significant  work  under- 
taken by  Americans  in  helping  to  upgrade 
people  and  Institutions  In  the  less  developed 
world  has  been  done  neither  by  public  offi- 
cials nor  by  private  business;  It  has  sprung 
spontaneously  from  the  non-profit  organi- 
zations of  all  types  which  are  so  prominent 
a  feature  of  American  life.  Some  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  these  groups  have  been 
striking:  the  strengthening  of  educational 
systems;  the  formation  of  democratic  trade 
union  movements;  the  establlsliment  of 
credit  unions  and  housing  cooperatives;  and 
the  planning  of  national  economic  and  rocial 
progress.  The  Initiative  of  so  many  groups 
In  extending  a  hand  to  counterpart  orga- 
nizations, often  without  support  or  rec- 
ognition from  official  sources.  Is  a  trlb-iite  to 
the  strength  of  American  pluralism. 


In  some  cases,  however,  activities  of  this 
sort  have  required  outside  help.  To  fill  this 
need.  AID  in  some  Instances  has  provided 
assistance  either  in  hard  dollars,  local  cur- 
rency, or  surpltis  food  and  freight  costs.  But 
there  have  been  times  when  groups  such  as 
these  have  felt  frustrated  by  their  seeming 
inability  to  draw  swiftly  and  easily  upon 
official  support  for  productive  local  activities 
in  the  less  developed  countries. 

In  Section  5.  we  shall  propose  some  general 
organizational  measures  which  will  have  a 
bearing  on  the  aid  program's  future  role  In 
this  area.  Whether  or  not  these  general 
organizational  measures  are  adopted,  we  see 
certain  substantive  steps  as  being  widely  de- 
sirable. It  seems  clear  that  non-profit 
organizations  which  spring  up  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  such  as  incipient  coopera- 
tives, young  labor  unions,  and  new  hospitals 
or  schools,  as  a  general  rule  are  even  more 
ignorant  of  the  posible  sources  of  outside 
help  than  a  prospective  entrepreneur  wotild 
be.  The  Job  of  fashioning  a  bridge  between 
such  groups  and  potential  sources  of  tech- 
nical assistance  abroad  is  extremely  difficult. 
The  Job  will  take  more  money  and  attention, 
much  more  of  both  than  so  far  has  been 
available.    Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  AID  assist  in  financ- 
ing the  development  of  appropriate  non- 
profit institutions  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries and  that  It  finance  the  development  of 
links  between  such  organizations  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  United  States  through 
which  technical  assistance  could  be  effectively 
provided.  Assistance  of  this  sort  could  take 
many  forms,  from  such  familiar  activities  as 
assisting  educational  Institutions  to  sup- 
porting public  forums  and  discussion 
groups.  We  see  this  activity,  too.  as  a  fruit- 
ful possibility  for  the  expenditure  of  United 
States-owned  local  currencies. 

SECTION    S:    SOME   ISSUES    OF  ORGANIZATION 

AID  is  directly  responsible  for  the  com- 
mitment of  about  $2,1  billion  annually  for 
economic  assistance.  Tlirough  these  funds, 
it  administers  a  wide  range  of  programs, 
from  the  sponsorship  of  research  to  the  ex- 
tension of  guaranties.  To  perform  these 
functions.  AID  has  about  6,700  Americans  on 
its  payrolls,  of  whom  3.900  are  abroad  and 
2.800  in  the  United  States. 

The  Committee's  task  is  not  to  appraise 
the  operating  efficiency  of  this  complex,  far- 
flung  operation.  Such  an  appraisal  Is  a 
highly  specialized  and  difficult  Job.  which 
bears  only  peripherally  upon  the  Commit- 
tee's concerns.  The  Committee  has  no  doubt 
that,  in  an  organization  whose  mission  Is  as 
difficult  and  heterogeneous  as  that  of  AID. 
any  such  survey  would  inevitably  turn  up 
opportunities  for  improvement  The  Com- 
mittee is  also  clear  that  so.me  of  the  seem- 
ing shortcomings  In  AID  administration  are 
unavoidable  consequences  of  the  legal  and 
administrative  structure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Itself.  The  endless  effort  to  re- 
main above  criticism — public.  Congressional 
or  Executive — Imposes  burdens  on  AID 
operations  which  are  unmatched  In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  need  to  coordinate  all  activ- 
ity with  the  State  Department  and  other 
branches  of  goveniment  also  adds  a  dimen- 
sion which  gives  the  appearance  of  slowing 
and  blurring  the  action  of  the  agency. 

The  Committee's  adm!nlstratlv»  proposals, 
therefore,  are  directed  only  to  its  main  ob- 
jective— the  objective  of  releasing  the  ener- 
gies and  resources  outside  of  government  in 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  These  proposals 
stem  far  less  from  a  critical  view  of  AID'S 
performance  than  from  a  sober  recognition 
of  the  limitations  under  which  it  is  obliged 
by  circumstance  to  operate. 

Programs  versus  projects 
For  many  years,  two  different  approaches 
to  foreign  aid  have  competed  for  resources 
within  the  foreign  aid  program.     One  is  the 


concept  that  funds  should  finance  specific 
projects — identified,  engineered,  blue-printed 
proposals  for  dams  or  roads  or  plants.  The 
other  is  the  idea  that  funds  finance  some  of 
the  resources  needed  to  execute  a  general 
national  plan. 

AID  has  striven  to  have  both — a  sensible 
national  plan  for  each  major  aid-receiving 
country  and  a  well-developed  set  of  specific 
projects.  Frequently,  however,  AID  has  con- 
fronted the  case  of  a  countr.t  which  seemed 
to  have  a  perfectly  Justifiable  case  for  receiv- 
ing foreign  aid  but  which  did  not  have 
enough  specific  projects  to  w^hlch  the  aid 
might  be  attached:  that  Is,  a  country  which 
seemed  to  have  a  reasonable  general  plan, 
but  a  plan  that  did  not  include  the  kind  of 
project  activity  which  provided  an  easy  focal 
point  to  which  to  affix  the  aid.  In  such  cases, 
the  needs  to  be  financed  have  sometimes  in- 
cluded heavy  imports  of  spare  parts  or  raw 
materials,  in  order  to  increase  the  rate  of 
operation  of  existing  plants;  or  large  require- 
ments for  Imports  of  light  machinery,  for  use 
by  a  highly  dispersed  complex  of  light  In- 
dustry. 

As  between  the  two  aid-giving  patterns. 
Congressional  committees  have  in  the  past 
usually  expressed  their  strong  preference  for 
the  project  approach.  The  reasons  for  the 
preference  are  perfectly  clear.  When  United 
States  aid  is  identified  with  a  specific  project, 
there  is  a  seeming  basis  for  accountability, 
for  determining  whether  the  plan  was  well- 
drawn  and  the  money  was  well -spent,  which 
i-  far  more  obvious  than  in  the  case  of  the 
so-called  program  loan.  The  bricks  and  mor- 
tar are  visible  and  tangible,  a  test  of  United 
States  capabilities  and  a  witness  to  United 
States  willingness  to  provide  aid. 

Most  sensible  programs  of  economic  devel- 
opment require  a  certain  amount  of  large, 
visible  Installations  and  projects  But  it  U 
Ironic  that  our  desire  for  visibility  and  ac- 
countability frequently  diverts  our  help 
from  its  most  productive  uses  Often  the 
greatest  need  of  a  developing  country  is  to  In- 
fuse machinery,  spare  parts  and  naaterials 
into  an  economy  that  has  been  starved  for 
these  essentials.  The  sector  which  benefits 
most  from  such  infusion,  experience  indi- 
cates, is  the  private  sector.  That  sector's 
response  to  help  of  this  sort  has  at  time 
been  "spectacularly  productive. 

Fortunately,  AID  has  resisted  some  of  the 
pressures  to  concentrate  upon  large  projects 
and  frequently  has  financed  large  program 
loans  in  some  of  the  aid-receiving  countries, 
sometimes  with  striking  results.  Accord- 
ingly: 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  encourage  not 
only  well -conceived  project  loans  but  also 
well -conceived  program  loans  in  the  admin- 
istration of  United  States  aid.  especially 
when  such  program  loans  would  stimulate 
the  local  private  sector  to  a  greater  contri- 
bution in  the  process  of  social  and  economic 
development. 

Tapping  non-Government  resources 

Perhaps  the  most  pervasive  organizational 
difficulty  which  the  Committee  has  encoun- 
tered in  its  survey  of  United  States  aid  ad- 
ministration is  the  underdeveloped  state  of 
liaison  and  coordination  between  official 
governmental  agencies  and  non-governmen- 
tal organizations.  l)oth  In  the  United  States 
and  in  the  aid-receiving  countries. 

This  Is  not  a  surprising  state  of  affairs;  In- 
deed, it  would  be  surprising  If  it  were  other- 
wise. Many  of  the  tasks  to  which  the  busi- 
ness enterprise,  the  labor  union,  the  univer- 
sity and  the  government  agencies  are  gear- 
ing themselves  In  the  field  of  economic  devel- 
opment are  new  and  unprecedented.  TTie 
need  for  intimate  and  continuous  communi- 
cation between  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors  which  the  present  situation  requires, 
therefore,  is  almost  without  parallel 

It  would  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
the  machinery  for  effective   communication 
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and  collaboration  between  AID  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  Is  wholly  absent.  Indeed,  in  the 
past  few  years  AID  has  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  And  ways  to  try  to  build  that  machinery. 
A  staff  concerned  with  the  role  of  private 
enterpri.se  in  the  aid  program  has  been  cre- 
ated in  AID.  In  addition,  AID  officers  have 
regularly  engaged  in  conferences  with  labor 
unions,  agricnltural  groups,  universities, 
found.itlons.  voluntary  agencies,  and  otheep 
concerning  various  aspects  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram. But  there  are  still  major  AID  m.s- 
slons  abroad  which  have  no  effective  officers 
concerned  with  building  up  the  non-gcv- 
ernmental  role  in  the  aid  program. 

One  measure  which  the  Committee  regiuds 
as  indispensable  is  the  strengthening  and 
extending  of  the  present  private  enterprise 
staff,  both  in  Washington  and  In  the  field,  so 
that  It  is  effectively  represented  throughtut 
the  administration  of  the  aid  program.  Tae 
diffljulty  in  carrying  out  .such  recommenda- 
tions in  the  past  has  principally  been  one  of 
recruitment:  with  a  few  notable  exceptions 
It  has  been  extremely  difficult  for  AID  to 
secure  men  with  the  appropriate  background 
from  the  non-governmental  sector. 

We  believe  that  business  organizations,  la- 
bor unions,  foundations,  and  other  organLja- 
tlons  would  be  prepared  to  assist  in  the  re- 
cruitment of  such  personnel,  in  a  framework 
in  which  the  men  involved  were  rotated  bacK 
to  their  respective  organizations  after  a  pe- 
riod of  time  in  the  service  of  AID.  Such 
tours  of  duty  would  be  of  value  not  to  AID 
alone,  but  also  to  the  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals concerned  Further,  we  believe 
that  this  need  is  particularly  urgent  in  r«la- 
tion  to  private  enterprise  development  r  nd 
that  recruitment  of  seasoned  business  exe;u- 
tives  with  broad  international  experience 
should  be  given  particular  emphasis.  Ac- 
cordingly 

We  recommend  that  AID  e.xpand  and  m- 
prove  its  organization  both  In  Washington 
and  in  the  principal  mi.ssions  abroad  so  that 
it  Is  appropriately  staffed  with  persons  who. 
by  experience  and  competence,  are  caft  ble 
of  acting  as  an  effective  conduit  betweet  the 
private  sector  and  the  official  aid  organ  za- 
tlon.  In  this  connection,  we  urge  ATD  to 
take  steps  to  establish  a  basis  for  co-opting 
men  from  the  private  sector  for  rotation  tack 
to  their  permanent  organizations  after  a 
tour  with  AID. 

The  delegation  of  operating  re-'pon^xbiUties 
AID  s  activities  form  a  spectrum  which  ex- 
tends from  the  most  general  kind  of  na- 
tional planning  operations  to  the  most  i  pe- 
clflc  sort  of  day-to-day  letidlng  and  guaran- 
tying operations.  Having  in  mind  som;  of 
the  operating  advantages  of  private  orga- 
nizations over  governmental  bureaus,  the 
Committee  gave  a  good  deal  of  thought  to 
the  possibility  of  AID's  delegating  some  of 
lU  operating  responsibilities  to  private  orga- 
nizations. 

Even  under  existing  patterns  of  operation, 
of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  delegation 
takes  place  Every  time  that  AID  decides 
to  contract  out  some  of  its  work  Instead  of 
using  its  own  staff,  the  delegation  of  operat- 
ing responsibilities  is  Involved.  While  the 
direct  hire  of  personnel  sometimes  seems  less 
costly,  there  are  numerous  situations  In 
which  contracting  makes  good  operating 
sense  It  is  easy  to  create  a  misleading  ap- 
pearance of  economy  by  the  use  of  the  direct 
hire  route:  the  appearance  is  especially  mis- 
leading when  it  leaves  a  residue  of  specialized 
personnel  in  the  AID  agency  who  must  be 
kept  at  work  on  a  succession  of  Jobe  for 
which  they  are  not  well-qualified.  Besides, 
nongovernmental  organizations  In  the  United 
States  have  speciallsu  in  many  fields  whose 
experience  and  skill  often  exceeds  those 
which  AID  or  any  other  organization  could 
muster  for  their  own  needs.  In  the  unceas- 
ing effort  to  mobilize  the  t)e8t  United  States 
talent  to  the  aid  task,  therefore,  the  use  of 


the  contractor  route  can  be  an  exceedingly 

efficient  arrangement. 

The  Committee  would  emphasize,  however, 
that  simply  contracting  with  an  appropriate 
institution  does  not  assure  effecUve  assist- 
ance. The  skills  of  the  individual  nominated 
by  that  institution  to  direct  the  project  are 
more  import;int  than  the  character  of  the 
institution  itself      Accordingly: 

We  commend  AID  for  Its  increasing  use  of 
contractors  in  the  handling  of  specialized 
tasks  and  urge  the  Agency  to  extend  this 
practice. 

In  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
erninen'-  to  reach  out  beyond  the  govern- 
nienl  sector  and  to  involve  the  best  available 
expertise  in  the  program  f  f  economic  develop- 
ment, the  ejt:ibllshment  of  effective  contact 
with  non-profit  organizations  has  been  In 
some  ways  more  difficult  than  communica- 
tion with  the  business  community.  When 
businessmen  have  services  to  offer  to  the  gov- 
ernment, a  clear  incentive  for  breaking 
through  the  barrier.s  of  government  regula- 
tions and  procedures  usually  exists.  Non- 
profit organizations,  whose  technical  assist- 
ance commitment?,  in  fact,  exceed  the  tech- 
nical assistance  funds  administered  by  AID, 
ordinarily  do  not  have  these  incentives; 
their  programs  may  Indeed  suffer  from  too 
close  an  Identity  with  the  assistance  pro- 
grams of  such  a  political  instrument  as  AID. 
Accordingly,  it  is  often  difficult  or  Impossi- 
ble to  bring  the  resources  of  government  and 
of  the  non-profit  organizations  into  an  ef- 
fective workliig  relationship. 

This  Is  not  an  altogether  new  problem  for 
the    United    States   Government.      In    other 
contexts,  the  Government  has  tried  to  handle 
the  problem  in  different  ways.     One  pattern, 
for  example,  has  been  the  creation  of  essen- 
tially   private    corporations    for    essentially 
public  work.    Another  pattern  has  been  the 
creation    of    public    corporations    or    public 
agencies  with  exemption  from  many  of  the 
normal  administrative  requirements  imposed 
by  government.     The   form   to  be  used  de- 
pends In  part  on  the  particular  function  of 
the    hybrid   public-private   agency   Involved. 
Tlie  Committee  has  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  the  problem  of  generating  one  or 
more    non-profit,    quasi-private    institutions 
which   would   link   national   or  regional   de- 
velopment programs  with   the  resources  of 
foundations,  universUles.  labor  unions,  co- 
operatives, professional  groups,  and  charita- 
ble   and    religious   organizations.      Such    In- 
stitutions,  as   the   Committee  sees   it,   could 
receive  funds  directly  from  the  Congress,  on 
contract  from  AID.  "from  private  resources 
such    as    foundations    and    other    organiza- 
tions, and  from  foreign  governments     Those 
inslitutlozis  should  be  subject  to  as  few  of 
the     restraining     governmental     regulations 
and  statutory  requirements  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  need  to  account  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  funds.     They  should  be 
free,  for  instance,  to  make  much  more  flexi- 
ble   lu-rangements    for    the    employment    of 
academic   personnel   than  AID   Itself  Is  now 
able  to  do.     Ideally,  they  would  tend  to  re- 
duce   the    sense    of    frustration    and    delay 
which  non-profit  organizations  often  feel  In 
their  dealings  with  government;  they  would 
tend  to  shorten  the  line  of  communications 
In    technical    assistance    programs,    so    that 
policies  agreed  at  the  top  between  AID  and 
the  non-profit  organizations  were  not  sub- 
ject  to   frustration   In   the    field;    and   they 
would  tend  to  remove  from  publicly-funded 
technical    assistance   programs   the   political 
constraints   inherent   In    AID  v.hlch   redtice 
the  effectiveness  overseas  of  AID'S  technical 
assistance    program    and    which    discourage 
the  coordination   of   private  and  public  as- 
sistance efforts. 

More  explicitly,  such  Institutions  wotild 
have  three  speclflc  functions  at  the  outset: 
(1)  the  administration  of  technical  assist- 
ance programs  both  in  countries,  such  as 
Libya  and  Saudi  Arabia,  which  do  not  recelre 


foreign  aid  In  the  usual  sense  and  those, 
where  AID  programs  are  being  terminated 
but  which  need  help  in  Improving  their 
human  resources;  (2)  the  exchange  of  plans 
and  information  among  United  States  foun- 
dations, universities,  professional  societies. 
chariUble  and  religious  organizations,  re- 
garding their  activities  In  the  less  developed 
countries;  and  (3)  the  maintaining  of  con- 
tacts with  non-profit  organizations  in  these 
countries. 

In  due  course,  it  should  be  possible  to  en- 
large these  responsibilities  so  that  the  new 
organizations  might  take  over  some  of  AID's 
responsitaUlties  for  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams in  countries  in  which  AID  was  provid- 
ing program  and  other  financial  assistance; 
this  step  would  presumably  come  later  and 
then  onJy  in  close  conjunction  with  AID. 
What  IS  needed  now  is  an  early  beginning  in 
the  bridge-building  process.     Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  the  Administration 
formulate  speclflc  proposals  aim.?d  at  creat- 
ing one  or  more  organizations  which  could 
increase  the  technical  assistance  conunit- 
mcnts  of  private  groups  and  in  time  more 
effectively  administer  publicly-funded  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  in  coordination 
with  those  which  are  privately-funded.  In 
view  of  the  urgency  of  ilie  problem,  such 
proposals  should  be  prepared  in  lime  for  con- 
sideration and  adoption  in  next  year's  AID 
program. 

While  stressing  tlie  need  for  communica- 
tion between  the  public  and  the  private  sec- 
tors in  the  United  States  aid  program,  we 
dare  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  tliat  there  arc 
some  activities  by  private  groups  in  less  de- 
veloped are.i£  which  are  all  the  more  effe.-- 
tive  for  being  independent  of  the  official 
Uulti-d  States  esUbllshment.  Their  Inde- 
pendence from  government  support  repre- 
sents a  strength  for  which  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Communist  Chinese  have  no 
counterpart  In  their  foreign  aid  programs 
Besides,  their  Independence  imparts  an  added 
measure  of  strength  to  the  local  institutions 
Which  they  support;  these  Institutions  are 
less  vulnerable  to  Indications  of  disple.-isure 
from  their  own  governments,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  take  some  of  the  independent  posi- 
tions which  a  pluralistic  society  demands 
In  some  countries,  considerations  of  this 
sort  are  vital  In  connection  with  ce.'-t:iin  pro- 
prams  such  as  the  training  of  community 
leaders  and  the  education  of  buslne'^s  and 
professional  groups — programs  which  are 
now  being  a,ssLsted  by  United  States  educa- 
tional groups,  business  organizations,  and 
private  foundations.  Activities  of  this  sort, 
operating  on  the  margin  of  the  national 
sensitivities  of  the  less  developed  countries, 
may  find  It  desirable  to  avoid  the  drawbacks 
of  official  United  States  support. 

There  are  some  activities  of  this  sort,  how- 
ever, which  could  l>e  supported  and  stimu- 
lated by  United  States  aid,  provided  that  the 
aid  was  made  available  through  the  neu- 
tralizing filter  of  some  local  entity — some 
entity  whose  loyalty  and  commitment  to  the 
local  culture  and  to  the  host  government  in 
the  less  developed  country  were  beyond  ques- 
tion. One  approach  to  this  need  is  suggested 
by  the  Imaginative  experiment  which  AID  is 
exploring  in  India,  -where  a  blnatlonal  non- 
profit foundation  would  be  set  up  and  fi- 
nanced to  suppvort  a  wide  variety  of  educa- 
tional and  scientific  programs.  An  entity  of 
this  sort  could  forge  one  more  effective  link 
In  a  chain  which  brought  non-governmental 
groups  In  the  United  States  in  closer  and 
more  effective  contact  with  their  counter- 
parts abroad.     Accordingly: 

We  commend  AID  on  Its  Initiative  In  seek- 
ing the  creation  of  a  blnatlonal  non-profit 
foundation  In  India;  we  urge  AID  to  press 
forward  with  this  experiment  as  a  matter 
of  high  priority;  and  we  urge  that.  If  lnltl.^1 
Indications  are  encouraging,  the  experiment 
be  repeated  In  other  countrlee  where  local 
conditions  are  favorable. 
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The  supplementing  of  functions 

Many  of  the  proposals  suggested  in  this 
report  have  significant  manpower  and  staff- 
mp  implications,  both  In  Washington  and  In 
the  field.  Some  may  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
.MD  personnel;  some  obviously  call  for  an 
increase.  The  prof)er  Implementation  of  the 
recommendations  proposed  here  may  require 
AW  to  create  new  posts,  to  be  filled  either  by 
additional  hiring  or  by  transfer  from  exist- 
ing positions.  The  Committee  would  urge, 
however,  that  when  a  pKJsitlon  cannot  be 
properly  filled  that  It  remain  unfilled  and 
that  AID  undertake  to  provide  thoee  services 
through  another  Instrument.     Accordingly: 

We  recommend  that  AID  draw  up  a  plan 
for  staffing  the  recommendations  proposed 
m  this  report,  and  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  give  sympathetic  consider- 
ation to  the  AID  propK»al8. 

The  need  for  a  continued  dialogue 

The  Committee  firmly  believes  that  the 
dialogue  between  AID  and  the  private  sector 
which  the  Committee's  of>erationB  have 
helped  to  develop  should  be  institutionalized 
and  continued  In  the  future.  Some  of  the 
administrative  suggestions  made  earlier  will 
contribute  to  that  objective.  But  more  Is 
needed. 

The  problems  clamoring  for  attention  at 
the  topmost  echelon  of  AID  are  many  and 
complex.  In  the  present  organizational 
structure,  even  under  the  most  propitious 
circumstances,  the  task  of  broadening  the 
role  of  the  private  sector  has  to  compete  for 
attention  with  many  other  Issties.  To  main- 
tain an  effective  dialogue  between  AID  and 
the  private  sector,  one  element  that  is  needed 
Is  s  clear  point  of  effective  contact  within  the 
AID  organization — a  man  and  office  of  suffi- 
cient stature  to  command  the  resp)ectful  at- 
tention of  both  the  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations outside  of  AID  and  of  the  liler- 
archy  Inside  of  the  United  States  aid  organi- 
zation. It  Is  clear  that  exteixslve  Interna- 
tional experience  outside  of  government,  as 
well  as  exp)erlence  in  government,  would  be 
an  Indispensable  requirement  for  the  incum- 
bent. 

Finally,  the  Committee  believes  that  other 
groups  which  are  charged  with  evaluating  the 
foreign  aid  program  ought  to  have  a  continu- 
ing concern  for  the  role  of  the  non-govern- 
mental organizations  In  that  program.  We 
have  In  mind,  particularly,  the  future  opera- 
tions of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  for 
Foreign  Assistance  Programs,  appxjlnted  by 
Pre.sident  Johnson  In  May  1S65.  We  com- 
mend this  critical  subject  to  their  continuing 
attention. 

Arthur  K.  Watson,  Ernest  Arbuckle,  J.  A 
Belrne.  William  T.  Golden,  Henry  T. 
Herold,  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  Edith  S. 
Samptson,  Sidney  Stein,  Jr  ,  Murray  A. 
Wilson. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

iMr.  GlLLlGANl. 

Mr.  GILUGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportimity  to  arise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15750.  I  do  not  have  the 
privilege  of  being  a  member  of  this  great 
committee  under  the  distinguished 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  an  expert  on  all  of  the  details  and  the 
intricacies  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
b'lit  I  have  had  the  opportunity  very  re- 
cently, with  13  other  Members  of  this 
House,  of  going  to  Vietnam  and  south- 
east Asia  during  the  Fourth  of  July  re- 
cess. We  did  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  at  firsthand  some  of  the  effects 
of  the  AID  program  in  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia.  Tlierefore.  I  was  aston- 
ished, not  to  say  perplexed,  by  some  of 
the  remarks  I  heard  just  a  few  minutes 


ago  on  this  floor  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr  Find]  .  One  week  ago  to- 
day three  Members  of  the  House,  myself 
included,  the  others  being  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  !Mr.  EKjncanI  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  IMr.  Anderson!, 
.spent  a  day  in  the  Mekong  Delta  area, 
in  the  Vinh  Long  area  Province.  We  saw 
there  the  schools  and  ho.^pitals  beins 
built  in  this  area  which  contains  50  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  Vietnam,  in 
which  there  are  no  sizable  U.S.  armed 
services  units  operating.  This  is  a  dirty, 
ugly,  back-alley  war  being  fought  dowTi 
there  by  verj-  brave  people  with  their 
popular  forces,  and  there  AID  people 
are  working  with  them  side  by  side,  night 
and  day,  to  rebuild  and  re."^tructure  a  so- 
ciety that  has  been  torn  apart  for  20 
year.s.  I  think  any  American  citizen, 
and  certainly  any  Member  of  this  House 
who  had  the  privilege  that  we  did  of 
being  there,  would  be  proud  of  what 
America  is  doing  for  those  people. 

Ju.st  to  set  the  record  straight,  the 
school  population  of  Vietnam  in  the  last 
few  years  has  more  than  doubled,  and 
under  this  AID  program  we  have  devel- 
oped in  1955  more  new  instructors  in  the 
past  3  years  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  system  at  the  hamlet 
level  in  Vietnam,  We  will  graduate  an 
additional  2,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  underway  a 
provision  to  train  1,700  elementary  aiid 
secondary  schoolteachers  per  year.  By 
early  1968,  13,000  new  hamlet  classrooms 
will  have  bf^cn  built,  providing  additional 
educational  facilities  for  780.000  chil- 
dren in  Vietnam. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  poured 
as  has  been  said  $2.5  billion  in  aid  into 
Vietnam,  and  we  are  pouring  It  Into  a 
countiT  In  which  the  Vietcoiig  is  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  tear  up  what 
we  build  faster  than  we  can  build  it. 

But  to  suggest,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  done,  that  these  $2.5  bil- 
lion have  been  wasted,  or  that  foi^eigTi 
aid  to  Asian  countries  cannot  for  some 
reason  or  other  be  as  successful  as  the 
MarsJiall  plan  was  in  Europe  is  extremely 
misleading. 

Over  the  years  this  country  extended 
economic  aid  to  the  Republic  of  China 
in  amounts  totaling  $2.24  billion,  and  on 
our  return  trip  from  the  Far  East  the 
members  of  the  committee  I  have  re- 
ferred to  had  the  chance  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  Taiwan  with  both  the  Vice 
President,  Mr.  C.  K.  Yen,  and  with  the 
Piesident  of  the  Republic,  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Both  men  pointed  out 
proudly  that  the  economy  of  Taiwan  has 
advanced  to  such  a  point  that  they  are 
now  self-.':ufficiont.  and  no  longer  require 
ecoiiomic  aid  from  the  United  States. 
If  the  Communists  had  not  been  tearing 
Vietnam  to  pieces  for  the  last  several 
years.  South  Vietnam  might  by  now  be 
approaching  .self-sufficiency. 

Upon  our  return  to  Washington,  last 
Monday  night,  the  14  members  of  the 
committee  went  directly  from  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  to  the  White  House  where 
we  met  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  President  asked  each  of  us  in  turn 
to  comment  upon,  to  criticize  if  neces- 


sary, what  we  had  seen  in  Vietnam.  No 
one  at  that  table,  including  the  four 
cistineuished  Republican  members  of 
the  committee,  had  anything  but  praise 
for  the  foreign  aid  program  in  Vietnam 
and  several  said  the  only  trouble  was  that 
we  were  not  doing  enough  m  the  way  of 
providing  educators  and  doctors  and 
public  health  people  and  more  hospital 
facilities  and  more  schools  and  textbooks. 

I  would  therefore  think  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  FiNol.  before  castigating  so  thor- 
oughly this  pro.eram  of  aid  to  Vietnam, 
would  do  well  to  consult  with  his  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  just  returned  from  southeast 
Asia,  and  they  might  be  able  to  provide 
him  with  the  factual  information  which 
would  provide  the  basis  for  him.  and  for 
the  other  Members  of  the  House,  to  vote 
approval  of  H  R    15750. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Leccett]. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  sin- 
cerely regret  that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  4  years  I  have  been  in  Congress  I 
probably  will  cast  my  vote  against  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  I  will  do 
this  not  l>ecause  of  a  groundswell  of  op- 
position from  my  constituents  back 
home,  but  because  I  believe  our  AID 
effort  in  current  proportion.*;  is,  perhaps, 
the  mo.st  ineffective  program  In  the  Con- 
gress in  terms  of  the  doUans  spent. 

It  Is  not  because  of  a  deficit  balance 
nor  loss  of  gold,  nor  aid  for  Communist- 
rrading  nations  that  I  oppose  this  bill, 
but  because  I  think  the  AID  procram.  as 
currently  envisioned,  is  programed  to 
start  no  place  and  end  no  place  It  con- 
constitutcs  a  mere  tcmporar>-  balm  for 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  and,  moreover,  is  actually  cata- 
strophically  confounding  in  the  small 
country  of  Vietnam. 

Make  no  mistake,  I  have  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  there  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely optimistic  about  our  military 
effort  in  that  countrv-.  Wlien  a  $750  bil- 
lion economy  such  as  ours  takes  on  a 
$1'-  billioii  economy  such  as  North  Viet- 
nam, which  lacks  an  air  force,  a  navy,  a 
modern  army,  industrv',  substantia!  pop- 
ulation or  geography  and  when  that  ef- 
fort is  taken  on  at  the  $2  billion  per 
month  rate,  and  when  enemy  dead  cas- 
ualties are  count«l  at  the  60.000-plus 
aruiual  rate,  it  Is  not  in  the  cards  that 
the  encoimter  last  indefinitely. 

Success  at  the  present  time  is  being 
achieved,  however,  in  spite  of.  and  not 
because  of,  a  large  part  of  our  AID  eOort. 

It  is  true  that  In  many  areas  of  Viet- 
nam our  AID  mission  has  achieved  con- 
siderable success  In  traminc  and  assist- 
ing local  personnel.  The  men  working 
in  this  gallant  effort  I  salute.  This  1 
have  verified  by  many  direct  contacts. 
Unfortunately,  of  our  $530  million  ap- 
propriated during  the  last  year  for  AID, 
three-fourths  of  the  total,  or  $370  mil- 
lion, did  not  go  into  the  technical  assist- 
ance program  at  all.  but  was  earmarked 
for  commodity  imports — CIP. 

The  commodity  import  progi*am  is  not 
an  AID  program   at  all,  but  a  scheme 
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which  has  grown  up  through  the  years 
whereby  2.000  predominantly  Chinese 
merchants  unjustly  enriched  themselves. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  have  American  men 
fighting  and  dyins  and  relying  on  the 
assumption  that  American  diplomats  are 
making  meaiiingful  progress  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  phases  of  the  war, 
only  to  find  that  a  large  portion  of  our 
Vietnam  AID  program  is  going  down  the 
tubes. 

As  I  explained  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
President,  the  program  is  working  like 
this: 

Uhtil  2  weeks  ago.  we  were  shipping 
one-half  billion  dollars  of  annual  AID 
and  food-for-peace  goods  to  private  im- 
porters in  South  Vietnam  licensed  by 
General  Ky  to  buy  U.S.  gifts.  They  have 
been  buying  at  60  piasters  to  the  doDar — 
70  plasters  for  food  for  peace — and  have 
been  selUng  at  118  piasters  to  $1  plus 
profit  plus  no  wage  or  price  control  in 
a  50-percent  expanding  cost-of-living 
market.  Two  thousand  licensed  Chhiese 
merchants,  an  exclu.'^ive  group  since  1959, 
pay  at  least  $2,000  each  per  year  to  re- 
ceive this  booty,  and  in  addition  they  pay 
a  33-percent  tax  to  the  government  di- 
rectly for  the  privilege  of  distributing 
AID.  They  say  that  not  much  of  this 
aid  gets  out  to  rural  areas  Of  this  major 
part  of  the  AID  program,  I  doubt  if  any 
of  it  goes  to  the  rural  areas.  It  creates 
profiteers  and  I  am  sure  I  could  show  the 
Invoices  and  sales  records  to  prove  it. 
On  our  food-for-peace  program,  I  attach 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the  latest  rec- 
ord of  the  lO.OOO-employee  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  office,  indi- 
cating what  is  happening  to  our  $100 
million  in  food  for  peace  going  annually 
to  Vietnam.  If  you  are  amazed  that  it 
Is  dated  September  of  1965,  you  share  my 
feelings.  The  answer  is  given  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  no  one  in 
Vietnam  since  the  Foreign  Agriculture 
Service  is  really  strictly  a  marketing 
agency.  Apparently  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  who  gets  our  surplus  or  how 
it  is  paid  for  or  which  poor  people  are 
helped,  or  at  all.  as  long  as  our  ware- 
houses are  evacuated. 

Restated  then,  if  a  Chinese  merchant 
wants  U.S.  pharmaceuticals  from  San 
Francisco,  he  has  to  be  one  of  the  2,000 
licensees.  He  orders  the  goods  and  AID 
pays  the  wholesaler  in  cash,  and  the 
merchant  pays  into  the  U.S.  Embas.sy 
account  for  the  goods  at  60  piasters  to  $1. 
He  is  free  to  resell  the  goods  at  any  price 
to  anyone.  Really  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  the  Vietcong  from  driving  a  truck 
down  from  war  zone  C,  loading  up  the 
drugs  in  Saigon,  paying  10  percent  less 
for  volume  or  10  percent  more  because 
the  purchaser  is  a  known  Vietcong  and 
then  driving  back  up  to  war  zone  C  and 
unloading.  The  point  is  we  are  losing 
our  goods  in  the  almost  ordinary  course 
of  business.  No  wonder  only  12  to  30 
tons  per  day  were  coming  down  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  trail  a  few  months  ago.  And 
I  point  up  again,  we  are  bombing  the 
wrong  trail. 

The  Government  of  Vietnam  then 
draws  25  billion  piasters  annually  from 
the  Embassy  account  for  general  pur- 
poses and  collects  additionally  a  33 -per- 
cent direct  tax  on  these  goods.    The  Oov- 


ernment  of  Vietnam  collects  15  billion 
piasters  additionally  in  general  taxes  and 
runs  about  15  billion  piasters  deficit,  like 
the  U.S.  image.  The  AID  people  have 
said  that  this  system  cannot  really  be 
changed,  because  the  Chinese  merchants 
run  the  economy  and  will  assassinate 
those  who  urge  reform. 

In  the  standard  AID  analysis  of  the 
commodity  import  program  dated  June 
19,  1966,  it  is  stated  that  control  of  the 
program  has  been  improved  by  the  Audit 
Division  of  the  AID  Controllers'  Office  in 
Washington,  the  Special  Projects  Audit- 
ing Division,  a  four-man  resident  team  of 
AID  management  inspection,  and  the 
Vietnamese  National  Police  and  Customs 
Inspectors,  and  the  U.S.  Inspector  Gen- 
eral and  General  Accounting  Office. 

I  have  verified  the  true  state  of  affairs 
in  Vietnam  as  late  as  yesterday.  I  talked 
to  AID  personnel  who  had  just  returned, 
and  they  verify  that  only  50  percent  of 
the  Vietnamese  domestic  intracountry 
commerce  can  be  effectively  monitored. 
It  is  alleged  tliat  the  CIP  is  a  hedpe 
against  inflation.  As  a  practical  matter, 
when  goods  normally  in  short  supply  are 
provided,  the  tendency  is  to  bring  prices 
down.  However,  when  goods  are  intro- 
duced and  unlimited  amounts  of  piasters 
put  into  a  fully  committed  Embassy 
drawing  account,  the  effect  then  is  not 
to  limit  the  money  supply  but  to  unrea- 
sonably expand  it. 

I  have  reviewed  In  detail  the  formal 
analysis  of  the  CIP  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  dat«d  June 
19.  The  document  attempts  to  justify, 
rationalize  and  defend  an  operating  pro- 
gram that  I  personally  view  as  against 
American  interests.  I  do  not  believe  that 
one-half  dozen  or  3  dozen  American  per- 
sonnel In  Saigon  can  possibly  control  the 
thousands  of  shipments  and  partial 
shipments  of  United  States  and  under- 
developed nation  materials  that  sift  Into 
Saigon  on  vessels  belonging  to  100  differ- 
ent nations,  dispersing  the  ';oods  through 
2.000  Importers. 

I  have  talked  with  AID  personnel  at 
length  about  reform  In  the  commodity 
Import  program.  The  reforms  currently 
being  effected  to  strengthen  supervisory 
personnel,  to  Increase  audits  and  secu- 
rity, miss  the  point. 

in  a  war  without  frontlines  you  just 
cannot  put  three-fourths  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  goods  into  the  private  econ- 
omy in  a  vain  effort  to  control  inflation 
and  not  have  those  goods  wind  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vietcong. 

I  would  suggest  reforms  as  follows: 
First.  Allow  South  Vietnam  foreign 
trade  to  resume  its  regular  foreign  ex- 
change form.  Merchants  would  then  be 
forced  to  pay  the  going  rate  for  com- 
modities and  if  the  goods  are  paid  for  in 
piasters,  the  money  supply  should 
dwindle. 

Second.  Provide  American  AID  goods 
then  not  through  the  exclusive  license 
group  who  are  selling  on  a  runaway 
market,  but  effect  direct  distribution  of 
these  goods  all  over  Vietnam  through 
controlled  joint  United  States-Vietnam 
Government  channels.  In  this  way  the 
goods  could  be  sold  at  controlled  prices 
or  given  away  ratably  over  the  provinces 
when  required.    We  would  be  stopping 


the  profiteering  In  our  gifts,  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  get  the  idea  that 
goods  originated  because  of  U.S.  larges.^;, 
and  prices  would  be  controlled  since 
American  g(X)ds  constitute  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  domestic  economy. 

U.S.  military  units  now  deployed  all 
over  Vietnam,  working  now  to  pacify 
villages  would  be  used  to  assist  in  the 
supervision  and  distribution  of  the  goods 

The  South  Vietnam  Government  could 
then  be  provided  operating  funds  on  a 
directly  controlled  monthly  basis  ac- 
cording to  need,  thus  improving  the  con- 
trol and  direction  needed  in  the  current 
liaison  between  our  two  Govei"nments. 

To:    Department  of  State. 

Date:    September  16.  1965. 

From:   Amembassy  S.ilgon. 

Subject:    PL     480     Progress    Report — Second 

Quarter  CY  1965. 
Reference: 

CERP  B-1221    (10  FASR   300). 
Salgon'.s  A-844.  May  1.3.  1965— AID  (US) 

15-2  VIET  S 
CA-4745,   November  2.    1964— AID   (US) 

15. 
CA-3472.    September    29.    1964 — E2    XR 

AID  (OD)    15-2  XR  AID   (US)    15-6 
CA-2453.  August  30,  1965— AID  (US)  15- 
8. 

FOR    ACRICtnLTTTRE 

Part    I — Arrivals    and    unloadinga 
(10  FASR-304  61) 

Tlie  IBM  Automatic  Data  processing  sheets 
containing  Information  on  arrivals  and  un- 
loadings  are  forwarded  monthly. 

No  extensive  damage  to  cargo  reports  were 
required   during   the   reporting   period. 

In  accordance  with  comments  from  PAS  S 
in  future  all  listing  of  shipments  will  be 
completed  prior  to  forwarding  sheets  to 
FAS  W. 

Congestion  at  Da  Nang  has  continued  to 
cause  late  reporting  from  that  Port.  Solu- 
tion of  logistic  problems  is  receiving  priority 
attention  from  all  elements  of  the  US.  Mis- 
sion and  an  easing  of  the  situation  Is  an- 
ticipated through  deployment  of  additional 
US.  resources. 

Part    II — Compliance    with    requirement   on 
resale,   etc.    {10   FASR-304.62} 
The   certificate   set   forth   In   the   "Pattern 
Report"  attached  to  CA-4745  has  been  made 
a  part  of  the  IBM  page  report. 
Part  III — Compliance  u-ith   usual  marketirig 
(10  FASR-304.63) 
GVN    has    not    exported    rice    during   the 
period  and  has  observed  export  restrictions. 

Part  IV— Evaluation 

No  irregularities  or  unusual  discrepancies 
were  noted  In  the  second  quarter  of  1965. 
It  Is  believed  information  transmitted  and 
DVN  assurances  are  correct  and  adequate 

Mission  continues  to  press  for  more  timely 

reporting   from   Da   Nang. 
For  the  Ambassador: 

Leslie  C   Tinhant, 
First  Secretary  of  Embas:^!/. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota   [Mr.  PHASER  1. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lis- 
tened with  considerable  interest  to  the 
last  speaker  discussing  the  AID  progi  am 
in  Vietnam.  While  the  observations  he 
makes  of  the  difficulties  of  our  AID  pro- 
gram are  important.  I  think  to  vote 
against  the  AID  program  is  the  wrons 
way  to  solve  the  problems  which  he  so 
aptly  identifies. 

During  the  debates  that  have  gone  on 
In  this  country  and  In  this  Congress  it 


has  been  pointed  out  that  the  problems 
of  Vietnam  not  only  Involve  military  and 
economic  difficulties,  but  involve  pobti- 
cal  problems  as  well. 

When  we  look  to  the  resources  here  In 
Washington.  D.C..  to  see  what  kind  of 
assistance  we  can  offer  to  that  country, 
we  find  we  have  a  Military  Establish- 
ment, which  we  support  at  the  rate  of  $50 
billion  a  year,  which  is  able  to.  and  is 
coping  with  the  difficulties  of  an  Insur- 
gency effort  In  South  Vietnam. 

But  when  we  look  to  the  economic 
problems,  we  find  that  the  AID  agency, 
C):dinamy  operating  In  the  various  con- 
tinents of  the  world  under  peacetime 
conditions,  is  suddenly  asked  to  take  on 
major  new  responsibilities  In  an  insur- 
gency war — a  situation  for  which  they 
have  been  given  no  long-term  responsi- 
bility In  terms  of  advance  preparation, 
training  or  recruitment  of  personnel. 

The  Agency  has  not  been  given  the 
long-ten-i  responsibility  for  this  kind  of 
contingency  and  has  not  been  given  the 
advance  authority  to  build  up  the  capa- 
bilities which  would  be  required  to  en- 
able it  to  do  a  better  job. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
drastic  shortcomings  in  our  ability  to  be 
effective  in  that  very  small  country. 
The  way  to  solve  this  problem  is  not  to 
cut  the  AID  program  and  to  tell  the  AID 
peisonnel  that  they  are  all  through  and 
that  they  have  to  go  home.  The  way  to 
ti7  to  solve  this  problem  is  to  try  to  de- 
vise long-term  programs  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  funding  and  the  devel- 
opment of  more  effective  techniques  so 
that  in  an  insurgency  situation.  AID  can 
bring  in  trained  personnel  and  programs 
and  tecliniques  that  are  suitable  for  the 
occasion.  We  do  precisely  this  kind  of 
advance  planning  and  pi-eparation  on 
the  militarj'  side.  Why  do  we  not  do  the 
same  for  the  problems  of  supporting  the 
civilian  economy  under  wartime  condi- 
tions? 

When  we  turn  to  the  political  side,  we 
mu.st  ask.  where  are  the  facilities  and 
wheie  are  the  resources  in  this  country 
to  deal  with  the  political  problem?  We 
find  that  there  is  no  agency  in  Washing- 
ton that  is  competent  or  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  political  problems  in  an  in- 
surgency war. 

Now  there  is  an  agency  which  works 
I'l  this  field  on  a  limited  basis  known  as 
tlic  Central  Intelligence  Atjency.  But 
the  CIA  is  neither  equipped  nor  is  it  a 
suitable  agency  to  deal  with  the  very 
acute  political  difficulties  we  find  in  a 
place  like  South  Vietnam. 

.^0  this  responsibility  has  fallen  In 
lar-p  part  again  to  the  AID  agency.  If 
that  agency  is  going  to  be  able  to  ac- 
complish anything,  to  make  some  prog- 
ip.''-  and  to  meet  these  responsibilities. 
th(  answer  is  not  to  cut  it  back  and  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  terminate  the 
AID  program.  The  answer  is  to  give 
ih:, :  agency  new  power  and  new  author- 
!'v  and  new  opportunities  to  build  up  its 
capabilities  In  the  economic  fieltl  as  well 
a.s  in  the  political  field  in  the  contf  xt  of 
insurgency  wars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  turn  to  my 
main  points  about  foreign  aid.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  David  Bel',  retiring  Direc- 


tor of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. His  wise  and  able  leadership 
has  l)een  of  the  highest  order.  His  will- 
ingness to  do  whatever  was  necessary 
not  only  to  strengthen  the  program,  but 
to  help  explain  it  and  make  it  better 
understocxl,  has  been  gratefully  recog- 
nized by  many  Members  of  Congress. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  an  able,  experi- 
enced successor  as  director  of  AID. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  able 
work  of  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan.  His 
counsel  and  patience  have  contributed 
enonnously  to  the  successful  work  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  AID  bill  that  is 
befoie  this  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
there  Is  an  amendment  which  I  hope  will 
substantially  improve  the  ability  of  that 
agency  to  more  effectively  help  the  peo- 
ple in  the  developing  world. 

This  amendment  would  add  a  new  title 
IX  to  the  law  and  It  would  direct  the 
President  in  cari-ying  out  '.he  economic 
development  and  technical  assistance 
programs  to  place  special  emphasis  on 
assuring  maximum  participation  in  eco- 
nomic development  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  developing  countries 
through  the  encouragement  of  demo- 
cratic, private,  and  local  governmental 
Institutions. 

This  amendment  conforms  substan- 
tially to  one  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  a  group  of  Republican  Con- 
gressmen earlier  this  year.  These  rec- 
ommendations were  developed  largely  at 
the  initiative  of  tJie  able  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Morse].  For  this 
reason.  I  am  attaching  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  an  excellent  statement  on  de- 
velopment prepared  by  Mr.  Morse  earlier 
this  year. 

It  Is  my  judgment.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  new  title  IX  In  the  bill  before  us  will 
enable  the  Apency  for  International  De- 
velopment Ui  accept  a  wider  peispective 
and  to  take  a  broadei'  Icxjk  at  the  way  in 
which  the  program  is  presently  being 
administered  arotuid  the  world. 

If  our  AID  program  is  to  be  successful, 
we  need  to  involve  the  people  of  the  de- 
veloping world  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. It  Is  not  enough  to  work  in  the 
capitals  of  these  cotmtries.  It  is  not 
enough  to  work  with  the  central  govern- 
ments of  these  countries.  We  must  focus 
on  building  tlie  kind  of  community  par- 
ticipation and  on  building  the  privat<:' 
and  public  institutions  so  es.sential  to 
development 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  the  other  day.  I  read 
an  article  by  Dr.  Arlan  L.  Rosenbloom, 
who  had  2  years  of  medical  practice  in 
.■southeast  Asia  with  a  Medico  team. 
His  team  established  and  operated  a 
clinic  and  a  surgical  unit  in  a  small 
provincial  town.  Tlie  clinic  employed 
modem  American  medical  and  surgical 
techniques,  enjoyed  tremendous  popular 
success  and  was  closed  3  years  later 
after  the  Medico  team  left  the  country. 
Reflecting  on  this  experience.  Dr.  Ro- 
senbloom concluded  that  his  teams  work 
in  southeast  Asia  was  'a  personal  suc- 
cess but  a  practical  failure."  He  pointed 
out  that  he  and  his  coworkers  developed 
a  self-sufficient  institution  that  was  "out 
of  the  mainstream  of  the  host  country's 


program."  and  he  passed  the  following 
leswii  to  us.     He  wrote : 

Eulldlng  our  own  self-sufficient  facilities 
in  other  lands  so  tliat  we  can  enrich  our  re- 
lationship to  our  fellow  men  Is  a  noble.  In- 
spiring and  ego-satisfying  gesture,  but  it 
Ls  an  impractical  device  for  todays  medical 
needs  and  an  intolerable  anachronism  in  the 
post-coionial  world  Institutions  for  social, 
economic,  educational,  agricultural  and 
health  development  must  be  built  from  with- 
in a  nation,  with  the  motive  force  from  the 
citizens  of  that  country.  This  will  provide 
realistic  goals,  temper  the  strangulation  of 
corruption  and  above  all  Insure  permanence. 
Technical  aid.  especially  teaching,  can  help 
build  these  institutions,  but  they  cannot 
be  molded  or  controlled  by  outsiders  in  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century.  Our  best 
effLTts  must  be  directed  to  this  form  of  aid. 
to  help  people  "help  themselves,  for  what- 
ever period  Is  required  .  .  because  it  is 
right." 

These  conclusioiis  of  a  medical  doctor 
who  worked  in  southeast  Asia  support 
my  own  belief  that  the  shortest,  most 
direct  road  to  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment lies  in  the  direction  of  assur- 
ing maximum  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment process  by  the  people  "of  th^ 
de'.elopins  country. 

This  conviction  is  further  reinforced 
by  the  cumulative  experience  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  with  self-help  and  co- 
operative undertakings. 

Over  the  years,  the  Congress — and  par- 
ticularly the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fair.'^— have  urged  that  economic  and 
technical  assistance  be  used  for  programs 
of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation. 
Loans  to  small  farmers,  encouragement 
of  cooperative  labor  unions  and  savings 
and  loan-t.vpe  institutions,  utilization  of 
American  voluntary  agencies,  and  sup- 
port of  integrated  programs  of  commu- 
nity development  designed  to  promote 
stable  and  responsible  governmental  in- 
stitutions at  the  local  level  have  been 
among  congressional  recommendations 
Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  these  repeated 
expressions  of  coni4re.ssional  opinion,  we 
find  that  popular  participation  in  the 
development  proce.ss  has  been  increasing 
at  a  very  slow  rate.  The  bulk  of  activi- 
ties financed  witli  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
is  directed  at  industrialization  projects 
which,  while  necessary  and  helpful,  ap- 
pear to  suffer  frtKjueiitly  from  two  major 
drawbacks: 

First,  they  tend  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  one  sector  of  an  economy  in 
advance  of  all  others;  and,  second,  they 
leave  largely  untapped  the  great  poten- 
tial for  planning  and  implementation  of 
development  activities  contained  m  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  tlie  developing 
countries. 

This  failure  to  engage  the  available 
human  resources  in  the  task  of  develop- 
ment not  only  acts  as  a  brake  on  eco- 
nomic growth  but  also  does  little  to  cure 
the  basic  cause  of  social  and  political 
instability  which  ixi.ses  a  constant  threat 
to  the  gains  lieing  achieved  on  the  in- 
dustrial and  related  fronts. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  this  year,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  decided  to 
take  a  step  with  a  view  to  providing  a 
new  orientation — and  a  new  emphasis — 
to  our  foreign  a.<isistance  undertaking. 
In  section  106  of  the  bill  before  us.  the 
committee     Included     the     amendment 
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which  I  had  offered  adding  a  new  title 
IX  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Let 
us  again  call  attention  to  the  words  of 
this  amendment: 

TITLE     K — CTILIZATION     OF     DEMOCRATIC     INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  281.  In  carrying  out  program^;  au- 
thorized In  this  chapter,  emphasis  sh  ill  be 
placed  on  assuring  maximum  partlcif-ation 
In  the  task  of  economic  development  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, through  the  encouragement  of  demo- 
cratic private  and  local  governmental  Insti- 
tutions. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
clearly  outlined  on  pages  27  and  2E  of 
the  committee  report  accompanying 
H.R.  15750.  It  reflects  the  commintee's 
conviction  that  the  goal  of  attairing 
more  popular  participation  in  develop- 
ment can  best  be  achieved  in  the  foll)w- 
ing  ways : 

Fostering  of  cooperatives,  labor  unions, 
trade  and  related  associations. 

Developing  community  action  groups 
and  other  organizations  that  provide  the 
training  ground  for  leadership  and  dem- 
ocratic proce.sses. 

Making  possible  increased  participa- 
tion of  such  groups,  and  of  individuals,  in 
planning,  executing,  and  evaluating  de- 
velopment. 

Strengthening  local  government  to  en- 
able local  groups  to  .solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

Utilizing  more  broadly  and  effectively 
the  experience  and  resources  of  existing 
private   and    voluntary   organizations. 

Building  in  general  of  democratic  pri- 
vate and  public  institutions  on  all  lev- 
els— local.  State,  and  National. 

As  mentioned  in  the  report,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  exp)ects  to  -ceep 
close  checlc  on  the  manner  in  which  this 
new  title  Ls  carried  out.  Implementa- 
tion of  this  title  should  lead  us  to  recog- 
nize some  of  the  criteria  by  whicn  to 
measure  pi-ogre.ss. 

First  among  the  questions  which  AID 
will  be  required  to  an.swer  is.  What  are 
the  primary  institutions  and  methods  in 
democratic  development?  We  leed 
agreement  on  factors  as  specific,  as  iden- 
tifiable, as  the  economists  have  de\ised 
for  measuring  the  progress  of  economic 
development:  GNP,  per  capita  Income, 
savings,  trade  balances,  and  so  on.  In 
our  report,  the  committee  has  stressed 
certain  rather  well-recognized  ins'itu- 
tions  througli  which  the  masses  of  people 
can  participate  actively  in  the  develop- 
ment process:  cooperatives,  trade  un- 
ions, trade  and  related  associations,  ocal 
government,  and  others.  Along  with 
these  basic  institutions,  we  need  to  ilen- 
tify  other  pertinent  elements:  public 
participation  in  the  planning  process; 
education  of  leaders  and  public  on  coun- 
try problems:  simple  technical-economic 
measures  dealing  with  priority  needs 
which  can  be  extended  rapidly  and  wide- 
ly: improvements  In  the  dialog  be- 
tween governments  and  the  people  they 
are  intended  to  serve;  and  other  ways 
Having  carefully  assessed  the  priority 
factors,  appropriate  designations  for 
them  are  needed:  headings  as  stardard 
parts  of  our  program  presentations,  and 
reporting  systems. 


Next,  the  types  of  assistance  which  can 
promote  the  development  of  democratic 
institutions  must  be  identified  along  with 
the  most  appropriate  and  effective  ways 
to  channel  such  assistance. 

Third,  we  will  have  to  determine  what 
percentage  of  a  country's  people  are  be- 
ing involved,  are  being  "reached" 
through  these  institutions  and  processes. 
Throughout  the  world,  we  have  good 
working  examples  of  most  of  the  institu- 
tions and  procedures  we  have  in  mind. 
But  most  of  them  are  limited  in  scope. 
In  country  after  country,  perhaps  only 
10  or  15  percent  of  the  potential  mem- 
bers and  beneficiaries  of  such  institu- 
tions and  methods  are  actually  involved. 
We  need  simple,  inexpensive  tech- 
niques— within  a  country's  present  limi- 
tations of  financial  and  human  re- 
sources— to  involve  not  just  10  or  15  per- 
cent, but  80  or  90  percent  of  populations; 
and  reliable  criteria  for  measuring  the 
degree  of  involvement. 

Fourth,  we  will  also  have  to  give 
thought  to  the  quality  of  institutions  and 
.services.  There  are  some  countries,  for 
example,  which  have  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  cooperatives — at  least  on  paper. 
In  reality,  however,  only  a  few  of  tho.se 
cooperatives  are  actually  viable  and  ef- 
fective. A  few  "big"  farmer  members 
get  loans;  they,  in  turn,  lend  at  high  in- 
terest rates  to  the  small  farmers.  Most 
of  those  cooperatives  do  not  have  a  sav- 
ings system;  or,  if  they  do,  a  farmer  is 
forced  to  save  without  knowing  why. 
Such  situations  are  not  helpful  to  the  at- 
tainment of  our  objectives.  We  must  de- 
vise relatively  meaiilngful  quality  meas- 
urements to  add  to  those  which  we  use 
to  measure  quantity.  It  will  not  be  easy, 
but  we  must  develop  such  practical 
standards. 

The  interrelationships  of  economic,  .so- 
cial, and  political  factors  in  development 
havt  been  studied  by  increasing  numbers 
of  scholars  in  recent  years.  We  are  gain- 
ing new  Insights  about  the  development 
process.  But  the  operational  implica- 
tions from  such  understanding  for  our 
foreign  aid  program  are  only  now  being 
identified.  Several  excellent  books  and 
papers  on  this  subject  have  recently  been 
written.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  a  manuscript  being  worked  on 
by  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Owens,  of  AID.  It  is  a 
brilliant  and  convincing  study  of  the  re- 
lationship between  democracy  and  de- 
velopment. 

One  excellent  article  in  the  January 
1966  issue  of  World  Politics  disctisses  the 
social-political  aspects  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  .seeks  to  identify  the  extent 
to  which  such  factors  are  acknowledged 
in  the  aid  program.  The  author.  Rob- 
ert A.  Packenham,  examines  attitudes  in 
AID  toward  considerations  of  political 
development. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
article,  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  key 
excerpts  from  it: 

Political-Development     Doctrines     in     the 
American    Foreign    Aid    Program 

(By  Robert  A.  Packenham) 
It  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident  If  it 
U  not  clear  already,  that  one  of  the  most 
critical  problems  In  the  overall  moderniza- 
tion of  the  developing  countries  Is  political 
development.      In    South    Vietnam.    In    the 


Congo,  in  Brazil,  In  Indonesia — all  over 
the  underdeveloped  world,  the  capacity  of 
countries  to  cope  with  their  own  problems 
and  consequently  the  stance  of  the  United 
States  toward  these  nations,  turns  in  vary- 
ing degrees  on  the  successes  or  failures  of 
the  political  sy.slems. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Knowledge  in  this  field,  altht.ugh  far  from 

adequate,  is  much  greater  than  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago,  whtn  large-scale  aid  programs  be- 
gan.  It  is  known,  to  be  specific,  that  political 
development  usually  def>ends  not  only  upon 
changes  In  the  economic  system,  but  also 
upon  alterations  in  social  strvicture,  admui- 
istratlve  capacity,  and  that  set  of  attitudes 
and  exivectations  which  has  come  to  be 
called  "political  culture."  Aware  of  these 
dimensions,  one  can  better  evaluate  the 
adequacy  of  the  d(x;tr!nes  of  political  de- 
velopment actually  found  In  the  forelgn-aid 
program. 

•  •  •  •  * 

A  major  goal  of  U.S  foreign  policy  is  to 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  'communiiy 
of  free  nations  cooperating  on  matters  of 
mutual  concern,  basing  thoir  political  .sys- 
tems on  consent  and  progressing  In  economic 
welfare  and  social  Justice."  All  over  the 
world  Inadequate  performance  by  political 
systems  is  an  Impediment  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  goal.  Therefore  a  strategy  tluit 
could  improve  that  performance  would  serve 
the  national  Interest. 

•  *  a  •  • 

1.    THE    NOTION    OF    POLITICAL    DEVELOPMENT    I.V 
THE  ACADEMIC   LTTERATURE 

•  •  •  *  • 

In  drawing  from  a  substantial  group  o: 
writers  on  the  subject.  It  was  found  that 
they  tended  to  stress  five  conditions  as  the 
prime  correlates  or  determinant's  of  political 
development.     The  five  are  these: 

A  legal-formal  constitution  prescribing 
such  features  as  equal  protection  by  the  law. 
the  rule  of  law,  regular  elections  by  secret 
ballot,  federalism,  and  or  the  separailon  of 
powers  (Theodore  Woolsey.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
John  W.  Burgess,  most  comparative  govern- 
ment textbooks). 

A  level  of  economic  development  sufficient 
to  serve  the  material  needs  of  the  members 
of  the  political  system  and  to  permit  a 
reasonable  harmony  between  economic  a.^pi- 
rations  and  satisfactions  (Marx.  Beard,  Milli- 
ken  and  Rostow,  Upset,  Coleman.  Wolfi. 

The  administrative  capacity  efficiently  and 
effeclively  to  maintain  law  and  order  and 
to  perform  governmental  output  functions 
rationally  and  neutrally  (Weber.  Brzezinski. 
Pauker.  Wrlgglns) . 

A  social  system  that  facilitates  popular 
participation  in  governmental  and  political 
processes  at  all  levels,  and  the  bridging  of 
regional  religious,  caste,  linguistic,  tribal,  or 
other  cleavages  (Deutsch,  Llpset,  Scott. 
Welner,  Kornhauser,  Almond). 

A  political  culture — that  Is,  fundamental 
attltudlnal  and  personality  characteristics— 
among  the  members  of  the  political  system 
such  that  they  are  able  both  to  accept  the 
privileges  and  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of 
a  democratic  political  process  (Almond,  Beer. 
Lelles.  Inkeles,  Lasswell.  Parsons,  Banflcld, 
Lerner.  Pye) . 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  legal- 
formal  approach,  these  determinants  are  not 
just  hypotheses.  There  Is  a  substantial  body 
of  literature  supporting  the  Importance  ol 
not  only  the  economic  approach  but  also  the 
social-system  and  the  political-culture 
approaches. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  fact,  the  validity  of  the  economic,  ad- 
ministrative, social-system  and  political-cul- 
tural approaches  is  sufficient  to  u-se  them  as  a 
standard  for  evaluating  aid  political-devel- 
opment doctrines. 


But  "open-ended"  does  not  mean  "mean- 
ingless." We  all  know  that  some  political 
systems  are  more  developed  than  others,  even 
\i  we  have  not  yet  specified  the  concept  or 
concepts  that  satisfactorily  formalize  that 
intuitive  knowledge.  Pye  points  out  that 
observers  in  both  developed  and  developing 
societies  are  uncertain  and  ambiguous  before 
the  very  notions  of  ■■underdeveloped."  'ad- 
vanced," or  'backward. ■'  and  that  some  of 
[his  uncertainty  stems  from  lack  of  knowl- 
ede;e  about  the  slmllariiies  and  differences  In 
the  two  kinds  of  societies.  Yet.  he  concludes, 
■  everyone  seems  to  sense  that  some  forms  of 
dilTorences  are  acceptable,  while  others  are 
not  ■  It  Is  simply  that  concepts  have  not 
been  found  that  Identify  clearly  which  dif- 
ferences are  acceptable  and  which  are  not. 

In  the  meantime,  until  political  develop- 
ment may  be  defined  more  precisely,  there  Is 
a  considerable  body  of  reliable  knowledge 
about  its  conditions  It  Is  this  knowledge, 
then,  that  we  shall  use  In  formulating  op- 
erational criteria  for  evaluating  aid  di>ctrines. 
The  standard  will  be  how  aid  might  be  used 
to  help  create  the  conditions  of  jxilitlcal  de- 
velopment rather  than  political  development 
itself.  This  standard,  which  embodies  an 
indirect  approach  to  political  development, 
is  in  Important  respects  less  demanding  than 
it  would  be  If  it  incorporated  a  direct  ap- 
proach. An  indirect  approach  Is  less  politi- 
cally sensitive  In  the  recipient  country,  and 
It  allows  a  political-development  policy 
within  the  framework  of  economic  and  other 
aid  programs,  rather  than  requiring  a  sepa- 
rate program  specifically  for  political  devel- 
opment. 

II  POSSIBLE  IMPLICATIONS  FOB  POLICY  :  TOWARD 
A  POLITICAL-DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY  FOR 
.^MEHICAN    FOREIGN    POLICY 

Among  all  the  attempts  at  defining  the  de- 
pendent variable  reviewed  in  this  article,  the 
dynamic-relational  approach — especially  as 
formulated  by  Halpern — seems  the  most 
promising  Halpern's  formulation  provides 
a  iiimple  yet  meaningful  model  tliat  em- 
braces all  political  systems  without  abandon- 
ing the  contextual  principle  and  without 
adopting  a  single-instrument  (svich  as  party) 
strategy  that  Is  bound  to  be  inappropriate  in 
some  and  pyerhaps  In  many  cases  However, 
even  Halpern's  definition  should  not  be  re- 
lied upon  too  heavily.  The  emerging  nations 
are  evolving  in  many  and  perhaps  unique 
ways.  Their  political  systems  may  embody 
mixes"  and  processes  as  yet  uiiknown  or  at 
least  unrecorded.  To  Invert  a  felicitous 
phrase  of  Professor  Huntington's,  there  is 
much  to  be  lost  (as  well  as  something  to  be 
gained)  In  closing  off  alternative  definitions 
at  this  stage.  Open-ended  political-develop- 
ment models,  which  specify  continuity  of 
development  but  not  necessarily  Its  end 
piiint.  may  well  be  the  appropriate  way  to 
approach  the  problem  given  the  current  state 
of  our    knowledge. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  thinking  about  a  political-development 
strategy.  It  will  be  useful  constantly  to  bear 
in  mind  at  least  two  fundamental  considera- 
tions The  first  is  the  level  and  nature  of 
points  of  access  to  the  process  of  political 
development.  So  far  as  the  nonclandestine 
instruments  of  United  States  foreign  pwlicy 
are  concerned,  there  are  two  points  of  access. 
One  Is  at  the  level  of  the  central  government, 
through  the  medium  of  diplomacy. 

The  other  is  at  the  level  of  the  total  so- 
ciety— all  the  systems  (economy,  family, 
community,  and  so  forth)  of  the  society. 
Htc  the  medium  Is  primarily  the  economic. 
military,    and    technical-assistance    and    in- 

■  jrnuulon  programs.     Of  course,  aid  and  In- 

■  jrm,itlon  programs  depend  on  the  permis- 
sion of  central  governments.  But  the  dls- 
'mctlon  Is  valid  In  the  sense  that  diplomats 
tleal  almost  exclusively  with  other  govern- 
nient  elites,  whereas  aid  and  information  of- 


ficials often  deal  primarily  w^ltb  the  society 
at  large.  We  hold  that  a  VS.  policy  of  polit- 
ical development  should  use  both  potential 
points  of  access. 

The  second  basic  consideration  is  time 
span.  A  policy  of  political  development 
should  consider  not  only  Immediate  but  also 
medium-  and  long-range  time  spans.  It 
should  ask,  what  are  the  immediate  and  long- 
range  consequences  for  political  develop- 
ment of  the  policies  of  the  government  in 
power?  Of  tlie  diplomatic  position  of  the 
United  States  toward  that  government?  Of 
aid  and  information  programs?  What  would 
these  con.sequences  be  if  another  govern- 
ment were  In  power? 

•  •  •  »  • 

At  the  level  of  the  total  society,  decisions 
about  economic  and  military  aid.  technical 
assistance,  and  Information  programs  might 
take  into  account  not  only  economic  or  mili- 
tary but  also  political-development  criteria. 
Here  too  the  definition  of  political  develop- 
ment as  a  dynamic  relationship  can  be  used. 
How  can  the  aid  and  information  instruments 
of  foreign  policy  help  political  systems  main- 
tain and  adapt  themselves  as  they  confront, 
generate,  and  absorb  continuing  transforma- 
tion? Existing  knowledge  about  the  condi- 
tions of  political  development  might  also  be 
used  to  derive  some  Instrumental  answers 
to  this  question.  For  example,  the  economic 
approach  would  mean  rigorous  economic 
criteria  for  aid  projects,  such  as  those  cur- 
rently employed:  capital-output  ratios,  cost- 
benefit  ratios,  rate  of  marginal  .saving,  rate  of 
export  expansion,  foreign-exchange  position, 
and  the  like.  The  administrative  approach 
would  fuggest  the  whole  range  of  technical- 
assistance  activities  In  public  administration 
and  other  fields  that  could  improve  the 
recipient  governments'  output  capacities  at 
all  levels  of  government.  The  social-system 
approach  would  suggest  use  of  technical - 
assistance  programs  to  develop  the  organiza- 
tional capacity  of  labor  unions,  local  commu- 
nities, private  cooperatives,  professional  and 
trade  associations,  newspapers,  and  the  whole 
range  of  civic,  educational,  economic,  and 
other  groups  that  constitute  a  differentiated 
social  infrastructure.  The  political-culture 
approach  would  stiggest  political  education 
institutes:  political  education  handbooks; 
In-scrvlce  training  schools;  and  polltlclzation 
of  "people  to  people."  participant-training, 
education.  Information,  and  other  programs 
to  Inculcate  democratic  values,  teach  bar- 
gaining skills,  and  in  general  foster  a  demo- 
cratic   political   culture 

The  vise  of  such  Instrximents  in  specific  In- 
stances would  depend  upon  a  wide  variety  of 
factors,  such  as  other  demands  of  foreign 
policy  and— scarcely  to  be  minimized — the 
experience  and  intuition  of  officials  on  the 
foreign  scene  and  in  Washington  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  measures  But  the  scholars' 
findings  seem  sufficiently  solid  today  to  be 
used  as  guides  to  suggest  policy  alternatives. 
At  the  very  minimum  they  indicate  some 
crucial  new  dimensions  of  the  conditions  of 
political  development — dimensions  that  are 
not  Just  economic  and  administrative  but 
profoundly  social  and  psychological,  and  that 
cannot  be  Ignored  by  the  policy-maker. 

Ill     POLrrlCAL-DEVELOPMENT   DOCTRINES   IN    THE 
t'NITED     STATES     AID     PROGRAM 

The  remainder  of  this  article  describes,  and 
frequently  evaluates,  political-development 
doctrines  embodied  In  the  United  States  eco- 
nomic and  technical -assistance  programs 
primarily  during  the  period  from  the  spring 
of  1962  to  the  spring  of  1963.  During  that 
year  we  carried  on  fifty-four  formal  Inter- 
views with  officials  from  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (AID)  in  Washing- 
ton and  had  dozens  of  conversations  with 
other  officials,  in  AID  and  elsewhere,  involved 
in  the  aid  policy  process.  In  addition  to  the 
Interviews  a  large  body  of  published  docu- 


mentary material— laws,  hearing  testimony, 
speeches,  administrative  policy  guidelines, 
manual  orders  and  regulations,  congressional 
reports,  and  various  other  kinds  of  agency 
memoranda — were  surveyed  for  the  study. 

A     Political  dcveloptnent :  a  purpose  but  not 
a   policy 

A  dominant  doctrine,  especially  among  the 
hlgliest  officials.  Is  that  the  overriding  goal  of 
of  aid.  as  of  all  instruments  of  American 
foreign  policy,  is  the  creation  of  a  ■world 
community"  of  free  and  Independent  na- 
tions, "each  free  to  work  out  its  own  institu- 
tions as  it  sees  fit.  but  cooperating  effectively 
in  matters  of  common  Interest."  This  goal 
should  not  be  obscured  even  by  important 
short-  and  middle-ranged  considerations, 
such  as  the  cold  war,  which  "we  should 
keep  ...  In  perspective  as  only  one  ele- 
ment In  our  continuing  effort  to  achieve  a 
viable  world  order."  To  the  objection  that 
such  a  goal  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
U.S.  alone  to  achieve,  the  doctrine  provides 
that  "the  United  States  must  nonetheless 
play  the  leading  role  In  shaping  the  his- 
tory of  our  cime  in  that  direction.  This  Is 
both  the  burden  and  opportunity  of  our  gen- 
eration in  this  country." 

TTie  political-development  content  of  these 
statements  of  purj>ose  is  even  clearer  in  other 
official  declarations  of  basic  purpose.  In  his 
1961  Foreign  Aid  Message  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  spoke  of  the  goals  of  "an  en- 
larged community  of  free,  stable,  and  self- 
reliant  nations,"  and  "an  environment  In 
which  the  energies  of  struggling  peoples  can 
be  devoted  to  constructive  purjKises  in  the 
world  community"  In  his  1962  Message  he 
said.  "Our  new  aid  i>ollcy  aims  at  strengthen- 
ing the  political  and  economic  independence 
of  developing  countries,"  and  that  it  reafflrmfl 
"our  nation's  basic  Interest  in  the  develop- 
ment and  freedom  of  other  nations"  The 
President  also  declared.  In  his  second  State 
of  the  Union  address,  that  tlie  main  goal  of 
foreign  aid  Is  to  help  create  "...  a  peaceful 
world  community  of  free  and  Independent 
states,  free  to  choose  their  own  future  and 
their  own  system  so  long  as  it  does  not 
threaten  the  freedom  of  others  "  Finally  the 
AID  Program  Guidance  Manual  (PGM)  for 
1963  states  explicitly  that  the  goal  of  Id  Is 
to  assist  in  the  development  "of  a  community 
of  free  nations  cooperating  on  matters  of  mu- 
tual concern,  basing  their  political  systems 
on  consent  and  progressing  in  economic  wel- 
fare and  stKlal  Justice.  Such  a  world  offers 
the  best  prospect  of  security  and  peace  for 
the  United  States."' 

The  significance  of  this  doctrine  should 
not  be  minimized.  Official  U.S.  aid  state- 
ments do  not  have  to  stress  such  values  as 
world  community  and  Independent,  demo- 
cratic lie,  based  on  consent)  states  This 
doctrine  Is  a  result  of  a  conscious  choice- 
some  argue  an  altogether  Utopian  choice. 
Nor  has  the  government  always  ".rgued  the 
case  for  aid  In  these  terms  During  the 
period  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War 
until  I960,  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951  and  its  successors,  there  were  few  such 
statements.  This  doctrine  is  not  meant  to 
be  mere  rhetoric.  It  is  a  serious  and  con- 
stantly repeated  goal  of  United  States  foreign 
policy. 

Yet  these  declarations  bear  little  clear  re- 
lation to  specific  aid  objectives  and  programs. 
The  approach  to  political  development  that 
is  most  often  relied  upon  to  achieve  these 
objectives  Is  economic;  and  even  it  is  only 
implicit. 

»  •  •  •  • 

The  interview  data  reveal  this  gap  still 
further.  At  least  ten  of  the  respondents 
spoke  of  the  broad,  overall  objectives  of  aid, 
citing.  In  substance,  the  goal  of  a  "world 
community  of  mutually  independent  and 
democratic  nations  "  Six  of  these  ten  took 
the  line  that  to  achieve   this   goal  the  best 
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course  Is  "to  pursue  economic  growth  con- 
sistent with  democratic  Institutions."  But 
they  had  not  a  single  criterion,  other  than 
economic  measures,  that  could  serve  bs  an 
Instrumental  guide  or  intellectual  tcol  with 
which  to  achieve  this  goal.  Of  the  other  four 
cases,  two  Illustrate  the  fundamental  am- 
biguity resulting  from  the  statemer  t  of 
political-development  goals  at  the  abstract 
level  and  the  absence  of  objectives.  con<'epls. 
and  instruments  with  which  to  impiemenl 
them  at  the  specific  level.  The  chlel  plan- 
ning officer  in  one  of  the  AID  regions  .said. 
"You  know,  one  thing  I've  never  been  clear 
about  Is  what  our  fundamental  policy  is  on 
the  question  of  whether  were  trying  U  pro- 
mote democracies  or  not." 

The  second  statement  Is  from  an  oiri<e  di- 
rector m  the  Latin  American  region:  "We're 
somewhat  schizophrenic  here.  We  wan'  gov- 
ernments that  are  free  and  independent  but 
also  non-Communist.  I  .suppose  this  r  vakes 
our  posture  that  we  like  them  to  be  fiee  to 
choose  any  type  of  government  that  *on't 
ally  with  the  Communists — preferakly  a 
democratic  one." 

These  two  officials  have  put  their  fnger 
on  a  widespread  phenomenon  in  AID  the 
absence  of  a  clear  connection  between  the 
goal  of  the  high-level  i>olicy  statements  — 
helping  to  achieve  a  world  community  of 
Independent  nations  based  upon  government 
by  consent — and  the  real  goals  that  they 
them.selves.  as  operators,  pursue.  These  two 
respondents  have  articulated  this  gap  more 
than  have  the  others,  but  it  Is  theie.  In 
some  measure.  In   almost  every  instance. 

b.   Meanings  of  "political  development' 

Not  surprisingly.  AID  officials  understood 
the  term  "political  development"  In  various 
ways.  This  had  been  anticipated,  but  even 
so  the  meanings  attached  to  the  term  were 
different  from  those  expected. 

One  of  the  most  common  responses  was. 
In  effect,  that  political  development  is  antl- 
Communlst.  pro-American  political  stability. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  aid  fcr  po- 
litical development  Is  aid  for  short-term  po- 
litical purposes  Examples  are  aid  to  shore 
up  a  crumbling,  pro-.^merlcan  govert.ment, 
or  aid  as  a  bribe  for  a  military  Instal  atlon, 
or  as  a  means  of  meeting  a  deficit  ;  n  the 
coimtry's  balance  of  payments.  TTiest  uses 
take  little  or  no  account  of  the  economic 
development  plans  of  the  country.  whU  h  are 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  AID  ofllclals. 
In  fact,  they  may  hurt  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Another  meaning  is.  In  effect,  economic 
development  When  asked  for  a  reaction  to 
the  notion  of  political  development  the 
re«pondent8  approve,  and  then  talk  as  if  we 
were  asking  atjout  economic  develop  nent. 
A  striking  example  of  this  was  an  cfflcial 
who  said  the  Soviet  Union  was  politically 
developed.  When  I  pxirsued  the  point.  It 
turned  out  he  meant  that  the  Soviets  have  a 
high  standard  of  living.  "Political-develop- 
ment function"  means.  In  these  cases,  long- 
term  rather  than  short-term  aid:  but  It  also 
means  political  development  only  In  the  sense 
of  a  purely  economic  approach. 

A  variant  of  this  theme  is  the  frequently 
expressed  idea  that  political  development  la 
the  absence  of  political  Impediments  to 
economic  developments.  Such  Impediments 
vary  greatly  and  range  from  governments 
Whose  fixation  on  stability  sap8  the  vitality 
of  economic  growth  to  radical  political  forces 
that  divert  resources  away  from  economically 
useful  activities.  In  all  instances,  however, 
"political  development"  in  ttus  sense  Is  a 
means  to  achieve  the  end  of  economic  de- 
velopment. The  ultimate  goal  Is  economic 
rather  than  political  development. 

Another,  related,  point  is  the  real  meaning 
for  many  officials  of  the  term  "development  " 
.AID  stands  for  "Agency  for  International 
Development"  The  concept  of  "develop- 
ment." we  would  argue,  should  Include  but 
not   be   limited   to    economic    development. 


Tet  for  a  majority  of  respondents  the  real 
meaning  of  "development"  is  "economic  de- 
velopment." For  them,  the  two  terms  are 
Interchangeable;  AID  Is,  In  effect.  "Agency 
for  International  Economic  Development" 
Thus  "political  development"  usu;illy 
means  either  "short-term  political,"  or 
"economic  development."  Nearly  all  AID 
officials  see  the  uses  of  aid  primarily  In 
terms  of  this  dichotomy.  As  a  result  few 
officials  even  conceive  of  a  third  alternative 
namely,  political  development  Tlie  debate 
between  the  extremes  of  short-term,  "un- 
economic,"" political  uses  of  aid,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  long-term,  economic,  "nonpollt- 
Ical  uses."  on  the  other,  seems  to  have 
hindered  consideration  of  still  other  alter- 
natives, such  as  (long-term)  political  devel- 
opment. 

In  addition,  many  AID  administrators 
find  It  very  difficult  to  think  atjout  society- 
wide  political  cliange  systematically  and 
analytically  (as  they  often  can  abo'at  eco- 
nomic development )  .  Those  interviewed  also 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  deal  concep- 
tually with  the  question  of  how  aid  in- 
strumenus  might  be  tised  to  effect  "broad- 
scale  political  change."  They  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  limit  the  meaning  of  p<.ilitical 
development  entirely  to  leadership  elites  In 
the  existing  central  govermnent  or  U)  t.iose 
elites.  Immediately  surrounding  the  existing 
government,  who  might  succeed  It.  Elites 
in  other  levels  of  povernment  (provinces, 
local  areadi,  non30\  ernmental  elites,  and 
nonelltes  were  usualy  not  considered  part 
of  the  process  of  political  development.  All 
of  these  tendencies  continued  even  after  It 
was  indicated  to  the  respondents  that  what 
was  meant  by  political  development  "was 
long-term  broad-scale  change  in  the  polit- 
ical system. 

C  Explicit  attention  to  political  development 
The  number  of  places  and  persons  In  the 
aid  establishment  that  are  explicitly  con- 
cerned about  polltic'il  development  is  not 
very  large.  However,  it  Wiis  possible  to  Iden- 
tify three  loci  of  such  attention:  research 
and  planning  units  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  AID,  some  very  high-level  elites; 
and  a  minority  of  the  largely  middle-level 
elites  in  AID  lntervlew"ed  for  this  study. 

1.  Research  and  Planning  Units:  At  least 
three  research  and  planning  units  in  the  De- 
p.^rtment  of  State  and  AID  devoted  attenuon 
specifically  to  the  question  of  political  de- 
velopment. The  Bure.iu  of  Intelligence  and 
Research  (INR)  of  the  Department  of  State 
had  several  papers  prepared  on  the  subject 
of  political  development  and  the  relation  of 
US.  policy  Instruments  toward  It.  Papers 
done  for  INR  In  1962  by  Richard  Neustadt, 
Thom;is  McHale.  Chester  Bowles,  and  one 
unnamed  author  were  circulated  restrlctedly 
In  the  executive  branch  In  the  fall  of  1962; 
tlie  paper  done  anonymously.  "Creating  Al- 
lies for  Socioeconomic  Progress  with  Political 
Stability  in  Latin  America."  was.  by  our 
standards,  very  good.  It  said  that  the  mili- 
tary, the  labor  unions,  and  the  universities 
and  secondary  schools  are  potential  allies  of 
the  US.  for  "progress  with  political  stabil- 
ity." and  that  therefore  the  US.  might  well 
try  to  strengthen  them  by  channeling  finan- 
cial ivsslstance  through  them. 

The  paper  by  Neustadt  effectively  argued 
the  case  for  more  attention  to  political  de- 
velopment, but  it  did  not  do  much  else.  The 
McHale  paper  restated  the  familiar  notion 
that  there  are  fundamental  social  and  attl- 
tudlnal  differences  between  "folk  "  and  ■ur- 
ban" cultures  of  which  US  policy-makers 
must  take  cognizance.  Bowles'  piece  fairly 
pointed  out.  with  some  implications  for  pol- 
icy, that  most  of  the  developing  countries 
are  primarily  agricultural.  INR  also  com- 
missioned at  least  two  social  scientists  to  do 
case  studies  of  political  development  in  In- 
dividual countries.  Professor  Phillip  Taylor 
of   the   Johns   Hopkins   School   of   Advanced 


International  Studies,  a  political  sclentls* 
did  one  on  "Venezuela;  and  Dr.  McHale,  an 
economist  with  a  private  economic  consult- 
Ing  firm,  "wrote  another  on  the  Philippines 
To  our  knowledge  neither  report  has  been 
made  public. 

The  Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  also  been  Interested  in  po- 
litical development.  One  memt:)er  of  this 
staff  has  written  on  the  subject  and  w:>,s 
perhaps  the  mnn  most  often  identified  by  :iicl 
per.'^onnel  a:;  a  responsible  government  of- 
ficial who  WIS  interested  in  and  knowledge- 
able about  political  development.  However 
he  himself  was  not  sanguine  about  the 
amount  of  Influence  that  aid  can  have  on 
political  development.  Moreover,  like  most 
State  Department  personnel,  he  had  a  strong 
proclivity  to  view  political  development  in 
terms  of  short-term  rather  than  long-term 
political  change.  In  terms  of  elites  only  rather 
than  the  political  system  at  large,  and  to  con- 
sider only  specific  political  development  ac- 
tivities rather  than  the  maximization  of  the 
political-development  implications  accom- 
panying all  assistance  activities. 

In  AID,  a  major  point  atn^"hlch  a  pollticil- 
devclopment  concern  was  in  evidence  was  the 
Program  Coordination  Staff  (PCS),  especially 
Us  Policy  Planning  Staff.  The  Program 
Guidance  Manual  (1962)  for  FT  1964  h:>; 
some  genera!  st^itcments  In  the  text  to  the 
effect  that  political  development  ought  to  be 
a  couslderat'.on  In  planning  the  aid  progr.im 
for  each  country.  Multiyear  planning  i.^  c-:.- 
couraged.  The  Manuel  sets  out  a  framework 
for  the  development  of  "LAS's"  (Long  R.u:ce 
Assistance  Strategies)  for  twelve  countries 
some  elements  of  which  are  to  be  applied  to 
ail  cuunt.rles.  in  the  "■CAP"s"'  (Country 
Assistance  Programs)  and  "GP's"'  (Goals 
Plans).  Attention  to  political  development 
Is  considerably  greater  here  than  in  ot!:t-r 
manual  order  material  we  saw.  The  Propr-.m 
Guidance  Manual  (PGM)  asks  that,  when 
planning  country  programs,  current  U.S.  ob- 
jectives and  policies  be  analyzed  to  see 
whether  economic  and  political  objectr.ec 
are  coincidental;  whether  these  object, ".es 
are  the  same  for  the  U.S.  as  for  the  countries 
leaders,  and  If  they  differ,  whether  the  1."  S 
should  try  to  change  them.  It  then  asks 
that  certain  kinds  of  analyses  be  made  cf 
trends  in  the  country — not  only  economic. 
but  also  social,  political,  and  adminislrati'.e 
analyses: 

""Aid  gains  in  effectiveness  as  it  supp  rt.- 
groups  that  seek  the  goal  of  development 
Tlie  purposes  of  our  aid  programs  Include 
the  encouragement  of  the  forward-looking 
elements  in  and  out  of  government,  and  of 
political,  social  and  educational  reforms 
which  advance  the  growth  of  a  free  and  open 
society.  Moreover,  progress  toward  the  nar- 
rower goal  of  self-sustained  economic  growth 
depends  upon  the  growth  and  change  of  at- 
titudes and  Institutions  which  fall  within 
the  social,  political,  and  administrative 
sphere  For  these  reasons,  a  thorough  anal- 
ysis of  the  social,  political  and  administra- 
tive characteristics  of  the  country  and  iden- 
tification of  priority  U.S.  goals  in  these  a:e.is 
Is  of  fundamental  Importance  for  an  e:Te> 
tive  long-range  assistance  strategy" 

The  text  is  supplemented  on  tliis  point  by 
an  annex  entitled  "PoliUcal.  Social,  and 
Economic  Appraisal."  which  suggests  a  num- 
ber of  specific  questions  this  kind  of  aua!- 
vsis  should  consider.  These  questions  dea; 
with  dimensions  of  political  development 
that  few  official  doctiments  treat  in  such  de- 
tail, namely,  the  social-system  and  politlcal- 
cultiu-e  dimensions.  A  partial  outline  cf 
the  annex,  with  selected  excerpts,  suggests 
how  far  in  advance  of  other  guidelines  tliis 
framework  is : 

1.  Survey  of  broad  social,  political,  and 
administrative  characteristics  of  the  country 

(B)  What  are  the  broad  social  characteris- 
tics'' 

(1)   attitudes  towards  change 


(2)  culture,  education,  and  related  factors 
affecting  development 

(3)  stratification 

(4)  national  unity 

(b)  What  are  the  general  political  char- 
acteristics of  the  country? 

( 1 )  relationship  between  political  leader- 
sihp  and  Important  segments  of  the  popula- 
uon 

(a)  Is   the  government  responsive? 

(b)  Is  a  feeling  of  participation,  of  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice,  present? 

(c)  Key  groups — how  does  their  attitude 
toward  government  affect  the  ability  of  the 
government  to  implement  policies? 

(d)  Does  center-local  relationship  support 
Initiative  and  coordination? 

(2)  political  recruitment  and  competition 

(3)  articulation  of  popular  demands 
"What  role  do  the  following  play?  .  .  ." 

(a)  press 

(b)  military 

(c)  parties 

(d)  religious  organizations 

(e)  labor,  business,  farmers"  organizations 

(f)  aristocrats 

(4)  strength  and  stability  of  present  gov- 
ernment 

(5)  ideology,  competence,  and  integrity 

(c)  What  are  the  general  adrrUnistrative 
characteristics  of  the  country? 

(1)  How  adequate  to  development  tasks  is 
the  basic  administrative  organization  and 
procedural  set-up? 

(2)  How  adequate  to  development  tasks 
are  the  caliber  and  altitudes  of  administra- 
tive personnel? 

(3)  What  Is  the  political  climate  of  public 
administration? 

(d)  What  are  the  country "s  major  social 
and  political  goals  within  tlie  next  few  years 

r  decade? 

2  Statement  of  LAS  social  and  political 
gi.ils  and  (their)  relation  to  total  country 
itr.itegy. 

(a)  Within  the  context  of  [the  survey 
outlined]  above,  what  should  U.S.  strategy 
view  as  the  most  Important  social  and  polltl- 
c,.;  goals  in  the  country? 

What  social,  political  or  administrative 
il.iriges  would  be  feasible  within  the  next 
live  or  ten  years  in  order  to  alleviate  major 
problems  identified  above,  or  to  start  or  ac- 
-elerate  desirable  trends?" 

I  1  I  political  and  social  goals 

■  Identification  of  desirable  ."vocial  and  p>o- 
:.";;al  goals  for  another  country  and  culture 
inevitably  requires  making  some  value  Judg- 
ments. While  particular  U.S.,  British  or 
Western  European  institutions  or  practices 
may  not  be  either  feasible  or  desirable 
ni  dels  for  other  countries,  the  United  States 
is  not  Indifferent  to  the  direction  of  social 
and  political  development  in  AID-asslsted 
countries.  Since  Judgments  of  some  kind 
are  essential,  it  is  preferable  tliat  they  be 
v.rematlc.  considered,  and  prior  to  events 
rather  than  ad  hoc  In  response  to  events  " 
11022  2,  B5). 

i2i  political  and  social  impediments  to 
fronomlc  growth 

:i  I  relationship  between  U.S.  and  host 
:  imtry  statements  of  goals. 

lb)  What  is  the  optimal  balance  for  the 
t  till  country  program  between  more  im- 
mediately proditctive  types  of  economic  In- 
vestment, and  use  of  resources  to  promote 
social/political  goals  which  may  have  only 
iridlrect  and  long-run  economic  impact? 
1 )    conflicting  and  complementary  goals 

i2)  level  of  social  Investment  where  de- 
m  .nd  is  intense 

i3)  level  of  social  Investment  where  de- 
mand is  not  Intense 

Another  annex.  "Analysis  of  Self-Help  and 
.'^^ocial  Development,"  also  displays  concern 
fr  political  development.  It  provides  a  list 
of  standard  political  and  social  items"  that 
tt.e  country  team  might  "consider  .  .  .  and 
f":"-her  indicate  the  country's  performance,  or 
evplain    why   the   item   is   not   p.artlcularly 


relevant  to  an  analysis  of  self-help  in  the 
country"  The  items  listed  are  land  and 
income  distribution,  taxation  system,  ele- 
mentary and  general  education,  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  political  organization  and  popu- 
lar participation.  Each  of  these  five  Items 
is  elaborated  In  a  paragraph.  The  para- 
graph attached  to  the  last  item  asks  the 
right  questions,  if  somewhat  repetitively: 

"Whatever  the  nature  of  the  present  polit- 
ical system.  Is  there  a  discernible  trend  to- 
ward bridging  the  gap  between  the  local 
community  and  the  national  political  super- 
structure? Are  political  participation  and 
leadership  becoming  more  broadly  based? 
Are  responsible  opposition  elements  permit- 
ted to  articulate  tlieir  views  of  public  needs 
and  are  there  constitutional  means  by  which 
they  can  gain  office?  Is  there  Increasing 
willingness  to  accept  electoral  results  as 
legitimate?  If  there  is  no  responsible  op- 
position, or  if  existing  opposition  is  not  per- 
mitted to  operate  freely,  can  different  policy 
views  be  expressed  and  considered  within 
the  government?  Are  civil  liberties  (speech, 
press,  assembly,  worship,  fair  and  sjjeedy 
trial,  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment) clearly  defined  and  increasingly 
respected?  ' 

Most  of  these  questions  in  this  guidelines 
manual  are  asked  for  the  first  time.  Before 
this  document  was  published  nobody,  either 
in  the  field  or  in  Washington,  had  much 
gijldance  on  ciuestlons  they  should  be  asking 
or  concepts  they  could  or  siiould  be  using 
Regarding  his  experience  in  Thailand.  Neus- 
tadt wrote;  "What  of  Washington?  To 
Judge  from  questions  asked,  reports  re- 
quested, through  the  various  channels  to  our 
Mission  staffs,  your  town  had  not.  as  of  De- 
cember last,  given  much  guidance  on  or 
voiced  much  interest  In  political  analysis  be- 
yond the  range  of  plots  and  personalities  As 
one  official  put  it:  We  don't  get  many  in- 
quiries from  any  quarter:  we  pretty  much 
liave  to  guess  what  they  want.'  This  cer- 
tainly is  not  conclusive  on  the  frames  of  ref- 
erence held  In  Washington.  But  It  is  rather 
suggestive." 

Because  the  PGM  appeared  in  August  1962 
(after  "December  last,"  i  e.,  1961),  one  may 
hope  that  there  has  been  some  improvement 
in  the  situation  Neustadt  characterized. 
However,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  study 
there  was  considerable  reason  to  believe  that 
there  Is  still  not  "much  guidance""  or  ""much 
interest"  in  political  development  from 
Washington.  Even  within  the  Program  Co- 
ordination Staff,  the  office  which  produc-ed 
the  PGM.  it  Is  doubtful  that  the  Importance 
of  p>olltlcal-development  guidelines  was  fully 
accepted.  The  specific  political-development 
concepts  and  lists  of  criteria  elaborated  at 
length  In  the  full-length  (several  htmdred 
pages)  PGM  (1962)  are  nowhere  visible  In 
a  condensed  (forty-nine  pages)  version  of 
the  Manual  distributed  for  Agency  and  pub- 
lic use.  The  absence  of  these  concepts  is 
significant  because  the  condensation  Is  pre- 
sented as  a  "summary  statement  ...  of  the 
principles  which  guide  U.S.  economic  assist- 
ance programs.  "  Political-development  con- 
cepts are  almost  totally  absent  from  the  fac- 
tors that  the  Program  Coordination  Staff  said 
In  May  1963  determine  official  aid  strategies 
and  types  of  economic  assistance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  Highest-Level  Foreign  Policy  Elites:  A 
second  locus  of  explicit  attention  to  political 
development  is  found  in  a  few  Individuals  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  U.S.  foreign-aid 
policy  elite.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  for 
example,  urges  that  aid  be  used  to  help 
establish  "free  Institutions  .  .  and  .  .  .  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  and  family 
status  and  dignity."  Former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Edwin  Martin  says  that  the  U.S. 
should  "support  and  work  with  groups  who 
cherish  democratic  values  and  constitutional 
government."     When   he   was   the  first  As- 


sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs.  Philip  H  Coombs  ar- 
ranged to  have  as  many  as  forty  students 
from  Angola  and  Mozambique  brought  to 
the  U.S.  to  study  at  Lincoln  University. 
He  assumed  that  these  countries  -would  be 
Independent  before  very  long,  altliough  no 
one  knew  exactly  when.  After  Independence, 
they  would  need  qualified  people,  including 
political  leaders,  if  another  Congo  were  to 
be  avoided.  In  countries  like  these  with 
small  elite  populations,  an  Investment  in  the 
education  and  socialization  to  democratic 
values  and  practices  of  only  forty  students 
seemed  likely  to  pay  rich  dividends  for  po- 
litical development.  The  State  Department 
watched  with  interest  the  activities  of  the 
Institute  of  PoUtlcal  Education  in  Costa 
Rica,  a  privately-financed  school  for  young 
Latin  American  "politicians.  While  avoiding 
any  formal  official  commitment,  the  State 
Department  lent  moral  sup{>ort  to  the  Insti- 
tute and  to  the  efforts  of  private  American 
groups  wlio  helped  finance  it. 

Chester  Bowles,  formerly  the  Presidents 
Special  Repre.<*ntative  and  Adviser  on  Afri- 
can, Asian,  and  Latin  American  Affairs,  and 
now  Ambassador  to  India.  Is  one  of  the  few- 
very  high-level  officials  consciously  and  ex- 
plicitly attentive  to  the  problem  of  political 
development.  "True  development."  Bowles 
has  said,  must  be  not  only  "economic  and 
social,"  but  "political  as  well  .  ,  ,  political  in 
terms  of  domestic  institutions  which  create 
an  informed  and  constructively  motivated 
citizenry.  "  •Institution-building"  is  a  goal 
of  many,  but  few  are  those  who  see  it  as 
part  of  a  strategy  for  political  development. 
An  exception  is  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs Harlan  Cleveland  (now  Ambassador  to 
NATO) .  He  has  said,  for  example,  "We  know 
that  the  most  useful  measuring  rods  In  de- 
velopment are  those  which  meastire  the 
building  of  institutions,  rather  than  those 
which  measure  only  production,  trade  or  na- 
tional Income.  We  know  that  technicians 
who  leave  institutions  behind  are  good  tech- 
nicians, and  technicians  who  Just  leave  tech- 
niques are  bad  technicians — even  if  every- 
body loves  them  and  they  are  fairly  dripping 
with  cultural  empathy.  We  know  that  the 
vigorous  effort  by  almost  all  technical  spe- 
cialists to  exclude  politics  from  their  calcula- 
tions is  doomed  to  failure." 

There  are  still  others  who  could  be  men- 
tioned But  they  are  a  small  minority.  By 
and  large  the  high-level  officials  do  not  give 
attention  to  the  analysis  of  political  devel- 
opment prlor-to-events  rather  than  ad  hoc 
in  response  to  events;  nor  do  they  recognize 
again  prlor-to-events,  "the  importance  of 
political  advancement  as  a  central  (or  even 
a  peripheral)  aspect  of  foreign  policy  and 
operations." 

3.  Middle-Level  Elites. — The  Interview 
Sample:  The  third  locus  of  attention  to  po- 
litical development  is  found  In  the  interview 
sample  Among  these  fifty-four  officials, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  middle-level  elites, 
a  minority  of  seventeen — not  quite  one- 
third — may  be  said  to  display  some  atten- 
tion to  poUtlcal  development.  These  are  offi- 
cials who  give  some  indication  of  having 
thought  about  political  development  suffi- 
ciently that  it  might  Influence  some  of  their 
aid  decisions.  TTiese  seventeen  display  doc- 
trines corresponding  to  approaches  to  p>olltl- 
cal  development  in  the  following  projjor- 
tions:  legal-formal,  none;  economic,  six;  ad- 
ministrative, nine;  social-system,  seventeen; 
political-culture,  thirteen. 

It  Is  notable  that  tlie  legal-formal  approach 
is  nowhere  in  evidence.  Thus  among  not 
only  the  academicians  but  also  these  oper- 
ators, legal-formal  concepts  of  political  de- 
velopment are  not  regarded  as  useful.  It 
may  be  observed  here  that  there  is  little 
evidence  in  this  entire  study  that  Banfields 
charge.  "'Our  faith  that  democracy  can  regen- 
erate the  world  without  coercion  has  led  us 
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to  try  one  legal  or  Institutional  gadget  after 
another,"  Is  accurate  with  respect  to  the  at- 
titudes of  AID  administrators.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  evidence  suggests  little  tend- 
ency to  try  to  achieve  political  development 
by  legal-formal  means 

Tlie  administrative  approach  Is  expiessed 
primarily  In  tite  siresa  on  stability,  or  order 
for  Its  own  sake.  Tills  view  Is  that  aid 
should  assist  administrative  apparaiu.ses  to 
cope  wUh  any  disorder;  there  Is  less  concern 
that  It  help  them  cope  with  and  generate 
social  transformation.  This  doctrine  Is 
found  equally  among  generallsts  and  public 
administration  specialists — often  more  vehe- 
mently and  with  less  sophistication  among 
the  former  than  the  latter.  Amoni?  the 
specl.ilists.  the  administrative  approach  ex- 
presses Itself  speolflcally  in  references  o  the 
need  for  more  public  services,  public- safety 
programs,  and  public  administration  in 
general. 

It  Is  frequently  suggested  that  American 
foreign-aid  doctrine  and  policy  give  i  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  emphasis  and  re- 
sources to  aid  programs  In  administration  as 
such.  This  is  not  quite  correct.  David  S. 
Brown  h.is  pointed  out  that  only  aboir.  eight 
percent  of  U.S.  technical-assistance  funds 
from  1945  to  1963  went  for  public  at  minis- 
tration. Given  the  demands  put  in  ad- 
ministrative apparatuses  by  scx;lal  m  billza- 
tion,  it  can  well  be  argued,  as  Brown  does, 
that  the  quantity  of  aid  resources  devoted 
to  public  administration  in  Its  various 
forms  should  Idc  increased  rather  than  de- 
creased. First,  however,  other  weaknesses  of 
the  administrative-approach  doctrine  should 
be  corrected.  One  weakness  Is  that  pro- 
gr,<uns  of  public  administration  are  no  more 
part  of  a  strategy  of  political  develcpment 
than  are  most  other  technlcal-ass:  stance 
programs.  This  should  change.  Moreover, 
the  general  stress  on  order  and  stability  for 
their  own  sakes  should  give  way  to  e  more 
adequate  political-development  sfategy, 
such  as  one  that  helps  political  systems  to 
cope  with  and  generate  continuing  trans- 
formation. 

Expressions  of  the  social-system  and  politi- 
cal-culture approaches  are  primarily  at  the 
level  of  (a)  group  life  leg.  development  of 
alternatives  to  existing  political  power 
groups,  land  reform.  Institution-building, 
support  of  groups  fostering  democratic 
values  and  constitutional  government),  or 
(bi  attitude  change  among  adults  (eg,  the 
Political  Education  Iristltute  In  Costa  Rica, 
diplomatic  pressure  urging  military  Juntas 
to  hold  elections,  as  In  Peru  In  1962  and 
Guatemala  In  1963).  A  third  possibility — 
childhood,  especially  schooltlme.  socializa- 
tion—does  not  appear  ui  have  been  tried. 
Perhaps  it  cannot  be  tried  because  this  area 
Is  too  .sensitive  and  politically  dangerous  for 
US.  foreign  policy  to  become  Involved  In  it. 
Yet  In  light  of  the  apparent  Importance  of 
political  socialization  for  political  develop- 
ment, the  mere  existence  of  this  lacuna  is 
significant  For  It  means  either  that  an  Im- 
portant dimension  of  political  development 
Is  inaccessible  to  Influence  by  the  instru- 
ments of  foreign  policy,  or  that  an  important 
opportunity  for  such  Influence  Is  not  being 
used. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
feentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Pulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ri.se  to  state  that  1  favor 
the  current  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  au- 
thorization I  believe  economies  and  cuts 
can  be  made  in  the  amounts,  but  U.S. 
military  and  economic  foreign  aid  is 
clearly  necessary  for  our  U5.  security, 
and  the  defense  and  progress  of  the 
free  world.     We  in  the  United  States, 


with  our  power  and  stability,  must  stand 
behind  our  friends  and  allies  who  are  in 
the  developing  coimtries  and  who  are  in 
danger  from  infiltration  and  terrorism 
at  home,  and  aggression  from  abroad. 

Likewise  the  United  States  must  help 
the  people  Of  emerging  and  new  countries 
to  develop  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion as  the  leaders  of  the  world  for  free- 
dom, peace,  and  progress,  belter  living 
conditions,  and  education  for  all.  We 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a 
world  responsibility  that  we  .siiould  not 
neglect,  and  cannot  avoid,  except  at  our 
peril  and  the  increase  of  tyranny. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposed 
2-year  US  foreign  aid  authorization 
provision.  It  i.s  my  firm  belief  that  a  1- 
year  authorization  which  coincides  with 
the  annual  Federal  budget,  prepared  for 
each  Government  fiscal  year,  should  be 
continued.  The  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  on 
my  position  would  remain  at  5-year  au- 
thorizations but  even  on  the.se,  we  must 
make  sure  that  this  does  not  develop 
loose  handling,  if  so.  we  should  return  to 
1-year  basis. 

The  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  causes 
a  fight  and  hot  dispute  in  Congress  each 
year.  It  should.  The  dangers  are  great, 
and  the  security  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  at  stake. 

The  world  in  these  days  changes  fast, 
and  U.S.  foreign  policy  must  be  ham- 
mered out  constantly  to  meet  these  seri- 
ous problems  on  an  Immediate  basis. 

To  decide  the  exact  amoimt  needed  to 
be  authorized  for  U.S.  foreign  affairs 
programs  throughout  the  world  for  2 
years,  by  multiplying  the  current  year's 
authorization  by  the  simple  number  of 
2,  is  pure  folly.  No  man,  no  Federal 
administration,  and  no  Congress  is  that 
.smart,  and  I  am  sure  the  world  will  not 
Stand  still  to  fit  Into  such  simple  arith- 
metic calculations.  It  Is  pure  nonsense 
to  multiply  the  various  authorizations  by 
a  doubling  process  as  there  a-e  many 
cat-egories  and  varieties  of  aid  In  many 
countries.  The  authorization  process 
then  becomes  a  formality,  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  put  on  the 
shelf  for  2  years,  while  the  Hou.se 
Appropriations  Committee  with  annual 
legislation  then  takes  over  jurisdiction 
to  set  the  foreign  policy. 

Is  this  basic  change  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  administration  good?  My  answer 
Is  definitely  "No."  I  oppose  this  weak- 
ening of  the  U.S.  Congress.  This  bill  will 
result  in  a  real  "heyday"  for  all  bureau- 
crats. If  this  procedure  of  2-year  au- 
thorizations Is  good  for  such  a  serious 
field  as  foreign  policy,  why  shouldn't  the 
U.S.  Congress  adopt  the  same  rule  for 
all  Federal  Government  departments, 
bureaus,  and  agencies?  This  would  open 
the  gates  wide  for  bureaucracy  and  effec- 
tively remove  the  control  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

When  the  2-year  authorization  bill  Is 
pas.sed  for  U.S.  foreign  aid,  it  becomes  an 
open  promise  and  a  red  apple,  held  out  to 
all  comers  for  the  next  year.  It  plainly 
states  that  U.S.  lavish  generosity  will  be 
continued  regardless  of  the  progress  of 
the  'Vietnam  war.  Inflation,  or  problems 
at  home.  The  die  will  be  cast  to  give 
U.S.  foreign  affairs  programs  precedence 


over  all  other  programs,  war,  progres.s  or 
peace,  by  this  prior  commitment  of  the 
US.  Congress.  This  procedure  will  be 
fair  notice  that  the  supervision  and  iv.. 
spection  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  policy  by  ti.c 
U.S.  Congress  as  an  overall  policy  will  be 
cut  down  50  percent.  It  will  also  mean 
that  the  weight  and  policymaking  ixiwer 
of  the  bureaucrats  Is  being  increased  tiia: 
much  in  determining  U.S.  policy  abroad 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  other 
provisions  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  I 
think  should  be  specifically  menlioiHd 
I  flr.st  refer  to  section  620(ni  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1966.  Last  year 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
placed  a  provision  in  the  act  that  I 
thoucht  was  better  and  sti-ongcr,  but  the 
conferees  on  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee,  in  adopting  the  confi :- 
cnce  report,  changed  the  language  io 
that  mi  reads: 

In  view  of  the  aggression  of  North  Vietnam, 
the  President  shall  consider  denying  assist- 
ance. 

And  so  forth.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  accepted  the  argument 
that  negotiations  on  this  matter  of  re- 
cipient countries  of  U.S.  aid,  would  be 
more  effective  if  there  was  not  a  rif;id  rr- 
quirement  that  aid  be  terminated.  I  fa- 
vored the  position  last  year,  that  U.S.  aid 
by  statute  should  be  terminated  for  a:.y 
recipient  countries  of  US.  aidTAvho  trade, 
or  assist  North  Vietnam. 

The  bill  that  we  have  now  before  us 
contains  the  following  stronger  language 
which  I  firmly  favor : 

(n)  In  view  of  the  aggression  of  North 
Vietnam,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  has 
failed  to  t-Ake  appropriate  steps,  not  later 
than  sixty  days  aft.er  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreigrs  A.sslstance  Act  of  1965 — 

(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  I's 
registry  from  transporting  to  North  Viet- 
nam— 

( I )  any  Items  of  economic  assistance. 

(II)  any  Items  which  are.  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defen.se  Asslsumre 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am- 
munition and  Implements  of  war,  atomic  en- 
ergy materials,  petroleum,  transportatloa 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  Items  of  pn- 
mary  strategic  significance  used  In  the  pro- 
duction of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ments of  war.  or 

(Hi)   any   other  equipment,   materials,  o:  . 
commodities;  and 

IB)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodltlee  from  North  Viet- 
nam. 

I  want  to  point  out  further  specific 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  US.  a.s- 
sistance  in  section  620  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill: 

Sec  620  Prohibitions  Against  Furnish- 
ing Assistance —  •    •    • 

•  •  •  •  • 

(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  19.'54.  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mili- 
tary efforts.  OT  ts  jxirticipating  officially  :'i 
any  international  conference  to  plan  artir:- 
tus  involving  insurrection  or  subvers\oi'. 
directed  against — 

I I  I    the  United  States. 

( 2 )  any  country  receiving  assistance  under 
this  or  any  other  Act.  or 


(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agrlcultxiral  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
uiuil  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased. 
o^  ^ucU  participation  has  ceased,  and  he  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  that  he  has  received 
a.ssurance.-,  satlsfact/iry  to  him  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be 
renewed,  or  that  such  participation  uill  not 
be  reneiced  or  repeated.  This  restriction 
may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority 
contained  in  this  Act. 

.  «  •  •  • 

[(11  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  after  December  31.  li<66.  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  less  developed  country  which 
has  failed  to  enter  Into  an  agreemejit  with 
the  President  to  Institute  the  Investment 
guaranty  program  under  section  221(b)(1) 
of  this  Act.  providing  protection  against  the 
specific  risks  of  Inconvertibility  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and  expropriation  or  con- 
fisoailon  under  subpiiragraph  (B).  of  such 
section  221(b)  (11.3 

(J)  The  President  shall  consider  denying 
assi.'itance  under  this  Act  to  the  govcrnrnent 
of  any  le^s  developed  country  which,  after 
Dccernber  31.  1966.  has  failed  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  President  to  institute 
the  investment  guaranty  program  under  sec- 
tion 22J(b)(Jt)  Of  this  Act.  providing  protec- 
tion against  the  specific  n.  A.s  of  inconverti- 
bility under  subparagraph  (A),  and  expro- 
priation or  confiscation  under  subparagraph 
(B) .  of  such  section  221(b)  (I) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Todd]. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chainnan.  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill,  it  has  been  clearly 
brought  out  that  the  puiTX)se  of  the  pro- 
grams  is  to  assist  the  development  of 
other  nations  so  that  their  citizens  may 
lead  fruitful,  meaningful,  and  peaceful 
lives.  It  has  become  equally  clear  that 
this  purpose  bill  will  not  be  acliieved 
without  economic  progress,  which  in  turn 
provides  Increasing  resources  per  person 
in  the  developing  countries. 

But  one  point  must  be  made  very  clear : 
Neither  the  United  States,  nor  any  nation 
m  this  world,  has  the  resources  required 
to  guarantee  Increasing  per  capita  in- 
comes in  most  developing  nations  as  long 
as  Uie  present  worldwide  population  ex- 
plosion continues. 

To  suggest  otherwise  Ls  to  delude  both 
ourselves  and  our  friends.  We  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  an  escalation  of  expecta- 
tion—for  to  falsely  increase  the  expecta- 
tions ourselves  and  our  friends  will  result 
in  turning  our  hopes  into  disillusionment, 
and  our  friends  into  enemies. 

We  must  be  realistic.  This  Congress 
has  been  so.  We  have  authorized  the  use 
ol  counterpart  funds  for  meeting  the 
population  explosion.  Wc  have  recog- 
ni/ed  that  food  for  freedom  will  not  pre- 
vent mass  starvation  10  years  from  now 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  bring  popula- 
lijn  growth  into  line  with  growth  of  food 
supplies.  And  In  our  foreign  aid.  -we 
have  begtm  to  recognize  that  assistance, 
upon  request  of  the  nation  involved,  in 
family  planning  programs  is  an  integral 
and  essential  Ingredient  of  a  viable  de- 
velopment program. 

This  Is  why  I  am  pleased  that  AID 
has  seen  fit  to  utilize  some  of  its  dollar 


appropriations  for  family  planning  as- 
sistance. This  was  started  in  a  timid 
way.  Now  it  Is  time  for  AID  to  move 
more  rapidly  and  to  provide  dollar  as- 
sistance to  all  aspects  of  the  program. 
The  agency  should  fill  every  reasonable 
request  for  material  assistance  to  family 
planning  programs,  which  it  receives.  I 
trust  It  will  do  so.  as  there  is  nothing  In 
this  bill  to  prevent  it  and  in  the  context 
and  purpo.se  of  the  legislation,  it  is  clearly 
necessary. 

I  should  like  to  explain  briefly  why 
I  am  so  concerned  that  AID  move  more 
rapidly  in  the  area  of  family  planning. 
Let  us  assume  per  capita  income  in  the 
less  developed  countries  averages^  $100 
per  capita  per  year.  In  these  countries, 
there  are  about  2.2  billion  people  Tlie 
population  of  these  countries  is  increas- 
ing by  about  50  million  per  year.  Simply 
to  maintain  present  per  capita  income, 
total  income  in  the.se  countries  must  In- 
crease by  about  $5  billion  per  year.  At  a 
return  on  capital  of  15  percent  per 
annum,  it  will  require  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  $33  billioii  to  provide  this  in- 
crease of  $5  billion  in  income.  And  the 
capital  investment  will  have  to  grow  at 
least  as  rapidly  as  the  populations. 

Clearly,  these  staggering  sums  are  not 
available.  Clearly,  in  the  absence  of  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  population 
growth,  poverty  will  Increase.  Clearly, 
it  is  utterly  unrealistic  to  promote  the 
possibility  of  economic  development, 
without  slowing  down  these  rates  of 
population  growth. 

Now,  do  we  have  the  resources  to  pro- 
vide family  planning  services  to  those 
who  want  them''  The  answer  is  unequiv- 
ocally, "Yes."  The  estimated  cost  of 
providing  these  services  is  between  10 
and  30  cents  per  head  of  population  per 
year,  depending  upon  the  other  maternal 
and  child  health  services  which  are  pro- 
vided at  the  same  time.  Tlie  total  sum  is 
between  $220  and  $660  million.  To  $1  on 
family  planning  is  as  effective  as  $50  to 
$100  without  family  planning.  This 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  In 
allocating  our  AID  dollars,  since  they 
are  limited,  and  they  should  go  to  those 
people  whom  they  can  help,  and  not 
where  tliey  will  be  wasted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  tills  connection,  I 
insert  remarks  delivered,  off  the  cuff  by 
a  noted  economist.  Dr.  Stephen  Enke. 
as  hus  own  opinions  at  a  Partners  for 
Progress  conference  held  In  Washing- 
ton on  May  5.  1966: 

Economists  have  not  contributed  very 
much  to  the  problem  analysis  of  population 
growth  and  economic  development.  I  am 
afhamed  to  say  this,  because  what  Is  badly 
needed  here  are  more  ntunbers,  more  niuner- 
Ical  analysis. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  that  most  gov- 
ernments view  economic  development  In 
terms  of  raising  per  capita  income.  Now,  per 
capita  income  is  a  ratio  It  Is  gross  national 
product,  the  enumerator,  and  population  the 
denominator. 

If  you  want  to  raise  the  ratio  one  way  is  to 
muJie  the  numerator  go  up  and  have  the 
denominator  go  down.  Now,  we  obviously 
are  not  going  to  reduce  population. 

So  the  real  Issue  Is — 

Should  we  spend  our  resources  In  economic 
development  programs.  In  moetly  accelerat- 
ing the  increa.se  in  output.  In  the  nunierator. 


or  using  resources  to  slow  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth 

Now.  any  6uperti(  i.il  analysis  would  Indi- 
cate that  If  I  want  to  take,  say  a  million  dol- 
lars of  resources  to  increase  output,  I  can 
put  them  either  into  factories,  danis  or  irri- 
gation ditches,  and  so  on.  or  I  can  put  that 
money  into  family  planning  clinics — 

The  effect  on  per  capita  is  Jtist  abot:t  a 
hundred  times  greater  if  you  spend  the  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  resources  on  slowing 
population  growth  rather  than  trying  to  in- 
crease the  output.  Work  on  the  denomi- 
nator and  not  on  the  numerator:  that  is  p.<rt 
of  the  message. 

This  number  of  a  unit  <  f  one  hundred  de- 
pends on  about  three  parameters — any 
parameter  could  be  wrong  \.y  a  factor  of  two. 
II  they  are  all  wrong,  it  wcaild  still  be  about 
twelve  times  to  one  which  is  not  bad. 

If  they  are  all  in  favor  of  my  argument  It 
would  be  eight  hundred  .to  one.  1  think  one 
hundred  to  one  is  conservative.  This  Is  not 
an  argument  that  one  only  spends  economic 
development  resources  slowing  population 
growth. 

The  argument  is  that  one  uses  resourcss  to 
slow  population  growth  and  to  have  dams, 
factories  and  all  of  the  rest  of  it.  You  have 
to  do  both,  and  we  wlH  get  to  the  balance 
question  in  a  little  while. 

An  economically  operated  pl.inned  parent- 
hood campaign  should  cost  roughly  a  dollar 
a  year  per  acceptor,  or  per  practitioner,  de- 
pending on  the  mix  of  contraceptive  methods 
used  Thl?  dollar  estimate  ass\imes  it  Is  the 
Coil  they  are  using  because  this  Is  most  eco- 
nomicalover  a  periixl  of  time,  far  more  Uian 
the  pUl;  with  a  well-decided  economical  mix 
of  methods,  about  a  dollar  a  year  per  accep- 
tor, or  per  member  of  a  clinic. 

If  you  want  an  adequate  program  which 
will  say  cut  the  birth  rute  by  about  one- 
third,  you  are  going  to  get  about  one  person 
out  of  ten  of  the  total  practicing  control 
effectively. 

This  Is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  cost 
of  an  eSective.  adequately  sized  program  is 
about  ten  cents  a  year  per  head  of  population 
In  the  country 

So  if  you  look  at  It — It  Is  interesting  then 
to  take  countries  like  BrazU.  India  and 
Egypt— What  would  happen  If  they  did  speaid 
ten  cents  a  head  of  population  on  famlfy 
planning  clinics  and  so  on? 

What  would  this  represent  in  the  economic 
development  budget? 

You  look  at  the  so-called  developing  coun- 
tries and  you  wtU  find  that  t<n  cents  per 
head,  if  spent  on  planned  parenthood,  would 
represent  about  one  percent  of  what  is  spent 
on  all  economic  development  programs 

This  is  true  of  Brazil,  Egypt,  or  any  where 
else 

One  percent  if  they  would  use  It.  would 
do  the  work  of  the  other  ninety-nine,  would 
be  as  effective  as  the  other  ninety-ulne. 

First,  it  lif  worth  rtsniemberlng  because  lew 
people  understand  it. 

Now,  a  million  dollars  of  resources  will  be 
at  one  time  more  effective  In  raising  p»!r 
capita  Income  If  spent  In  slowing  population 
growth  rather  than  Increasing  output  growth. 
It  Ukes  about  a  dollar  per  practitioner  of 
birth  control  per  year. 

You  have  to  liave  about  one  out  of  ten 
people  In  the  country  practicing  birth  con- 
trol to  have  some  effective  program.  That  Is 
terf  cents  per  head  of  population. 

That  is  about  one  percent  of  what  most 
backward  countries  are  now  spending  alto- 
gether on  all  kinds  of  economic  development. 
TlUs  Is  kind  of  interesting. 
Now.  rather  more  subtle,  which  I  should 
not  attempt  here,  but  I  will,  is  that  it  is  not 
just  a  question  of  saturation.  We  are  always 
thinking  of  the  Ganges  Valley,  the  Nile  Val- 
ley, for  instance,  of  being  saturated  with 
people.    We  see  a  problem  there. 

But  really  the  high  birth  rate  Is  a  nvatter 
of  Interest  even  in   the  Amazon   which   has 
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a  lot  of  the  same  sort  of  resources  going  on 
for  miles — it  is  bad  to  have  so  high  a  birth 
rate. 

The  argument  is  sort  of  nice  this — 

If  the  birth  rate  is  sort  of  like  forty  per 
thousand  a  year  and  If  the  result  of  popula- 
tion Increase  is  doubled  about  every  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years,  or  so,  you  have  to  dou- 
ble your  stock,  so-called,  or  double  your 
technological  level  to  stay  ahead. 

It  is  the  pace  at  which  the  population 
grows  that  matters. 

Lets  examine  a  country  that  Is  develop- 
ing fairly  rapidly.  The  death  rate  falls  fast. 
The  birth  rate  remains  the  same.  There- 
fore, the  rate  of  natural  Increase  is  high. 

How  long  can  they  do  It.  is  the  question. 
For   a   while,   yes. 

Take  India  again — if  they  go  on  like 
they  are  at  present,  it  would  mean  eight 
times,  eight  times  as  many  people  in  a  Hun- 
dred years      Tliat  is  just  impossible. 

One  of  two  things  has  txi  happen  The 
birth  rate  has  to  come  down  and  or  the 
death  rate  has  to  go  up.  Tliat  Is  Just  all 
there  is  to  it. 

How  do  they  die?  They  are  not  going  to 
die  of  high  food  consumption.  They  are  not 
going  to  die  out  of  going  in  swimming  pools. 

They  are  going  to  die  of  all  the  unpleas- 
ant things  that  happen  to  poor  and  starv- 
ing people. 

.So  anybody  who  argues  against  advanc- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible  pUmned  parent- 
hood is  arguing  for  death  by  starvation.  He 
may  not  realize  that  but  he  is. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  McDowell). 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H  R  15570,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1966. 

Since  the  time  mankind  first  inhabited 
this  planet  by  His  divine  will,  there  has 
been  and  ever  will  be  a  world  of  change, 
diversit.v.  contra.st,  and  contradiction. 
Common  to  all  civilizations,  past  and 
present,  is  the  fact  that  humanity  has 
been  confronted  with  three  great  and 
mortal  force.s — fever,  famine,  and  war. 
History  offers  solid  evidence  that  nations 
have  from  time  to  time  diverted  their 
national  resources  and  their  manpower 
from  that  .side  of  life  which  contributes 
to  the  Intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
growth  and  peaceful  and  physical  well- 
being  In  order  to  pursue  conquest  and  to 
maintain  their  armaments.  The  tapping 
of  man's  .sources  of  .strength  for  expand- 
ing the  priceless  benefits  of  education 
and  for  providing  adequate  and  safe 
shelter,  food,  and  protection  from  disease 
and  natural  disasters,  has  frequently 
given  way  to  the  reckless  inflation  and 
dissipation  of  energies  toward  the  useless 
destruction  of  man,  bird,  and  beast. 

Throughout  the  vast  areas  of  the 
world,  an  immense  burden  of  poverty, 
hunger,  illiteracy,  and  disease  weighs 
heavily  upon  millions  of  people.  These 
circumstances  have  contributed  to  unrest 
and  chaos.  They  have  spawned  the  acts 
of  terror  and  violence  and  exploitation  of 
men.  women,  and  innocent  children.  It 
Is  not  strange,  then,  that  dissatisfaction 
with  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  the 
determination  to  realize  one  that  shall  be 
better  characterizes  the  yearnings  and 
the  mood  of  mankind  in  the  receding 
years  of  the  20th  century. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  freedom* 
enjoyed  and  cherished  by  Americans,  the 


British,  and  other  free  peoples  were  chal- 
lenged by  ruthless  Nazi  and  Fascist  dic- 
tators and  aggressors  ■  When  World  War 
II  ended,  victor  and  vanquished  alike 
pondered  in  great  sadn&ss  their  mindless 
wisdom  as  their  lands  laid  ravaged,  their 
resources  spent,  and  millions  of  their 
youth  slain.  It  is  paradoxical  and  pa- 
thetic that  men,  capable  of  exercising 
their  lnt<'llect  and  reason  and  of  prac- 
ticing the  religion  of  peace,  still  fail  to 
recosnize  that  those  who  pursue  the  re- 
ligion of  war  and  conquest  breed  only 
self-conceit.  Intolerance,  and  crimes 
upon  iiumanity. 

A  little  more  than  18  years  ago.  Con- 
pres.s  met  in  joint  se.ssion  to  act  on  Presi- 
dent Truman's  urt'cnt  proposal  to  aid 
Greece  which  wa,<<  appealing  for  Ameri- 
can assistance  in  preserving  her  govern- 
ment and  her  freedoms  from  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's menacing  and  aggressive  tenden- 
cies. President  Truman  told  the  Con- 
gress: 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  out.slde  pressvires  In  help- 
ing free  and  independent  nations  to  main- 
tain their  freedom,  the  United  States  will 
be  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations. 

President  Truman's  remarks  to  the  80th 
Coiigre.ss  are  as  timely  as  the  news  re- 
ports in  our  daily  newspapers  In  1948.  it 
was-  Greece,  where  Communist  terrorists 
reinforced  by  infiltration  from  the  north 
and  abetted  by  Moscow,  weie  attempting 
to  disrupt  the  Gieek  nation.  Today  it  is 
South  'Vietnam  where  an  armed  aggres- 
sor, tiie  'VietconK  controlled  and  sup- 
ported by  Hanoi  and  incited  by  Red 
China,  is  trying  to  forcefully  impo.se  its 
will  on  South  Vietnam. 

The  free  world's  adversaries  are  those 
who  preach  and  practice  world  commu- 
nism— adversaries  as  treacherous  as 
freemen  have  ever  faced.  Tlieir  aim, 
cloaked  in  every  conceivable  'orm  of  de- 
ception and  brought  to  bear  with  skill 
and  cunning,  is  to  systematically  harass, 
isolate,  and  crush  the  United  States,  her 
allies,  and  other  sti-uggltng  young  na- 
tions where  freedom  flourishes  In 
southeast  Asia,  the  Chinese  Communists 
under  Mao  Tse-tung  have  created  the 
strategy  and  the  techniques  of  isolating; 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  which 
they  have  designated  as  "rural  areas  of 
the  world."  together  with  the  indus- 
trialized West,  which  they  describe  as 
"cities,"  with  the  ultimate  objective  of 
complete  subjection  to  their  rule.  The 
immediate  and  crucial  test  of  this  Com- 
munist offensive  against  freedom  is,  of 
course,  in  Vietnam. 

THE  EFFORTS  OF  OTHER  AID-CIVING  COUNTRIES 

In  total,  the  Western  industrialized 
countries  have  been  providing  about  $6 
billion  in  ofBcial  "aid" — ofiBcial,  bilateral 
flows  of  financial  resources — to  develop- 
ing countries  in  each  of  the  last  4  years — 
1960  to  1964.  The  United  States  in  1964 
furnished  about  60  percent  of  the  total 
of  the  $6  billion — other  countries,  40  per- 
cent— or  about  0.56  percent  of  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product  for  that  year. 
Three  other  nations  furnished  an  addi- 
tional 30  percent;  Prance  15  percent,  the 


United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Rci^ub- 
lic  of  Germany  7  to  8  percent  each.  As 
a  percentage  of  gross  national  product. 
French  aid  was  almost  twice  as  hiuh  ns 
the  United  States,  while  the  United  King- 
dom and  Germany  were  sliehtly  lower. 

Tlie  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  give 
better  loan  terms  tiian  the  United  State.s 
Tlie  former  nations  can  make  loans  with- 
out interest,  while  tlie  latter  nation  has 
adopted  International  Development  As- 
sociation terms  for  some  of  its  lendiiv; 
that  IS.  50-year  maturity  and  a  10-year 
grace  period  and  Interest  at  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent. 

Of  the  $6  billion  of  1964.  SI. 8  billion 
was  in  the  form  of  loans.  About  S4  1! 
billion  of  the  $6  billion  was  in  t!:<- 
form  of  grants;  and  $1.2  billion  of 
the  $4.2  billion  repre.sentcd  agricul- 
tural surplus  commodities  given  by 
the  United  States.  Another  $1  billion 
represented  Rr.rts  for  technical  assist- 
ance and  related  purposes.  These  In- 
clude large  sums  which  were,  in  elToct, 
subsidies  to  the  government  of  countries 
recently  independent  which  maintained 
the  employment  of  former  Bi-itish. 
French,  and  BelRian  civil  servants  who 
had  been  a  part  of  the  colonial  admin- 
istration. 

Of  the  remaining  $1.6  billion  of  the 
total  t-'rants  of  $4  2  billion,  about  $0  4 
billion  consisted  of  constributions  ti 
multilateral  institutions.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  European  De- 
velopment Fund  of  tlie  European  Eco- 
nomic Community — largely  for  the  ben- 
efit of  African  countries  formerly  under 
French  and  Belgian  administration  a-;- 
sociated  with  the  European  Economic 
Community — the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  specialized  asjencies.  The 
Development  As,sistanoe  Committee  has 
14  members:  United  States.  United 
Kingdom.  Prance,  Germany,  Japan. 
Canada,  the  three  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Belgium,  the  Netherlands.  Austria. 
and  Portugal.  This  indicates  the  inter- 
national interest  in  foreign  assistance 

There  have  been  international  ar- 
rangements made  for  10  devclopinL' 
countries  by  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  by  liie 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development.  There  are  two  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  con.sortia  for  India  and 
Pakistan;  two  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development 
consortia  for  Turkey  and  Greece:  and 
.six  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  consultative 
groups  for  Colombia.  Malaysia.  Nigeria. 
Sudan,  Thailand,   and  Ttinisia. 

Members  of  the  India  consortium 
make  available  about  $1  billion  per  year 
of  which  the  United  States  share  is  42 
percent — other  countries,  58  percent: 
members  of  the  Pakistan  consortium 
make  available  over  $400  million  per 
year,  of  which  the  U.S.  share  is  49  per- 
cent— other  countries,  51  percent:  and 
pledges  to  the  Turkey  consortium  total 
$300  million  per  year,  of  which  the 
United  States  puts  up  47  percent — other 
countries,  53  iiercent. 


To  summarize,  foreign  aid  by  other 
major  countries  shows  the  following 
breakdown: 

French  aid  amounted  to  $840  million 
in  1964.  This  is  a  decline  from  a  1962 
total  of  almost  $1  billion.  1965  French 
aid  was  slightly  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  total  French  gross  national  product. 
Tliree-fourths  of  this  aid  was  in  the 
form  of  grants,  almost  all  of  these  grants 
were  to  former  colonics  in  Africa 

British  aid  amounted  to  $500  million 
m  1964.  There  has  been  a  small,  irreg- 
ular increase  during  recent  years.  This 
total  is  about  0.5  percent  of  the  total 
British  gross  national  product  for  that 
year.  Most  of  their  aid  i.s  concerned 
with  nations  in  the  Commonwealtii. 

German  aid  amounted  to  $460  million 
in  1964  This  was  a  decrease  from  the 
high  point  in  1961  of  over  $600  million— 
le.'.s  than  0,5  percent  of  gro.ss  national 
product  and  65  percent  of  this  aid  was  in 
the  form  of  loans. 

Japane.se  aid  amounted  to  $180  million 
in  1964.  This  was  0.25  percent  of  their 
total  gross  national  product.  Most  of 
this  aid  is  in  the  form  of  indeinnifica- 
tion  and  reparations  jiayments  and 
loans. 

Canadian  aid  amounted  to  $130  mil- 
lion in  1964.  This  repiesents  030  per- 
cent of  the  total  gross  national  product 
for  that  year.  There  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  Canadian  aid  and  commit- 
ments are  rising  as  well 

There  have  always  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  those  bitter  critics  of  foreign 
aid.  both  within  and  ouLside  the  Con- 
gress, who  have  never  favored  giving  any 
U.S.  aid  to  foreign  countries.  Most 
of  these  critics  have  always  pro- 
claimed that  American  tax  dollars 
should  be  used  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people.  And  I  suspect  that 
another  segment  of  the  bitter  critics  of 
foreign  aid  have  always  oi)i)o.sed  the  pro- 
pram  on  the  Uiesis  that  a  dollar  saved  in 
any  Government  program  would  eventu- 
ally mean  reduced  taxes  and  more  dol- 
lars in  the  pockets  of  the  American 
people. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  basic  human- 
itarian interest  of  tlie  people  of  the 
U:;ited  States  which  has  generated  their 
supixjrt  of  foreign  aid  to  many  countries 
wliere  the  program  has  so  successfully 
o;)erated  in  the  pa.st  yeais  It  has  also 
been  the  firm  and  necessary  policy  that 
foreign  aid  Is  in  the  basic  interest  of 
national  security.  Foreign  aid  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  an  important  and 
effectual  arm  of  American  foieign  policy. 
Foreign  aid  in  the  form  of  mihtary  did 
has  provided  the  United  States  with  the 
necessary  oversea  bases  which  have  suc- 
cessfully enabled  us  to  contain  Commu- 
ist  expansionism  and  aggression  around 
the  globe  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
In  this  regard  our  militaiy  bases  In  the 
Pacific  and  the  Asian  area  are  proving 
to  be  equally  as  important  as  those  which 
we  have  maintained  In  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  areas. 

We  cannot  expect  to  promote  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
future  without  a  foreign  aid  program 
Foreign  aid  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  It  can  no  more  be  abandoned 
tlian  could  the  National  Manufacturers 


Association  or  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Foreign  aid  as  an  instrument  of  for- 
eign policy  will  continue  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  promote  its  basic  inter- 
est.s  in  furthering  tlie  economic  and 
peaceful  development  of  the  fastly  grow- 
ing ix)pulations  of  the  emerging  nations 
around  the  globe. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  ReidI. 

Mr  REID  of  New  "i'ork.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  most  warmly  tlie  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
F\3reign  Affairs  Committee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton  1.  for 
yielding  me  time 

I  ri.se  in  support  of  H.R  157.=i0.  and 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  this  bill  reflects 
a  number  of  ideas  advanced  by  25  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  niinority — worked  out  largely 
at  the  intiative  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachuselt.s  I  Mr.  MorseI  and  released 
on  March  15.  1966— calling  for  major 
new  directions  :n  foi'eign  aid  if  we  are 
"to  guide  the  revolution  of  risinc  ex- 
pectations in  a  peaceful  cour.sc  toward 
political  stability  and  economic  pros- 
perity." 

Sjjecifically.  this  paper  made  a  num- 
ber of  suggestions  that  are  reflected  In 
H  R.  15750  and  which  enjoyed  bipartisan 
support  in  the  Foreien  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. For  example,  the  Republican  state- 
ment had  as  its  third  recommendation: 

The  United  States  foreign  aid  program 
should  place  new  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
growth  of  popular  participation  in  the  devel- 
opment programs  of  the  developing  countries 
and  the  Increased  capacity  of  recipient  gov- 
ernnaents  \-o  perform  effectively  in  the  broad 
sjjectrum   of   development   tasks. 

Section  281  of  H.R.  15750  creates  a 
new  title  IX  entitled  "Utilization  of 
Democratic  Institutions  in  Develop- 
ment."    This  title  provides: 

In  carrying  out  progrnm.s  authorized  in 
this  chapter,  economic  development  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, through  tlie  encouragement  of  demo- 
cratic private  and  local  government  insti- 
tutions. 

Similarly,  our  statement  incorporated 
a  suggestion  of  the  National  Citizens' 
Commission  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  International  Cooperation  that 
a  Private  Investment  Development 
Board  be  established.  Section  301 1  a  m  3  > 
of  the  Instant  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Private  In- 
vestment Advisorj'  Council  "to  make  rec- 
ommeridations  to  the  administrator  of 
the  foreign  assistance  program  with  re- 
spect to  particular  aspects  of  program 
and  activities  where  private  enterprise 
can  play  a  contributing  role." 

Further,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
.section  103'ci<3)  of  the  bill  provides  a 
grant  of  3  million  Israel  pounds  for  the 
Hadas.sah-Hebrew  University  Medical 
Center  in  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  impor- 
tant and  great  medical  Institutions  in 
the  world  This  modem  medical  center — 
suprwrted  by  thousands  of  American 
women  of  Hadassah  throughout  the 
United  States — carries  out  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  treatment,  teaching,  and 
research  in  medicine,  dentLstry.  nursiitg, 
and  pharmacology.    Many  of  the  nearly 


1 .500  enrolled  students  at  the  center  come 
from  the  developing  nations  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  In  my  judgment,  this  grant  — 
the  equivalent  of  $1  million  American 
dollars — Is  a  wise  u.se  of  excess  foreign 
currencies  and  will  be  well  used  in  tiie 
con.struction  of  needed  residence  facili- 
ties for  nurses. 

Primarily.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  tD 
address  myself  to  the  question  of  Viet- 
nam I  should  like  to  raise  some  cau- 
tionary flags 

I  support  the  general  principle  of  what 
we  arc  trying  to  do  there  in  foreign  aid. 
but  I  believe  certaiti  points  should  be 
carefully  looked  at  by  the  committee 
and  by  the  several  departments  of  the 
Executive. 

I  am  referring  to  the  commercial  or 
CDmmodity  import  program — CIP — 
which  to  date  has  provided  about  $1.7 
billion  for  balance  of  payments  and 
budgetarj-  support  to  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  Under  this  bill  the  CIP 
will  benefit  very  substantially  from  the 
$550  million  authorized  for  supporting 
assistance  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968  The  CIP  generat^-s  counterpart 
funds— the  title  of  which  rests  with  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  but  which 
are  used  under  joint  agreement  of  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
substantial  indication  wlaich  has  been 
developed  in  testimony  before  the  For- 
eien Operations  and  Gdveniment  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  tiiat  the  United 
States  has  lacked  sufficient  control  over 
these  counterpart  funds. 

It  is  clear  that  discussions  are  held  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States  and  annual 
agreements  worked  out  on  the  programs 
to  be  funded.  However,  it  is  unfor- 
tunately equally  clear  that  we  have 
lacked  the  flexibility  to  modify  or  shift 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds  for  these 
agreed-upon  programs  iif  they  do  not 
work  out  or  If  urgent  needs  develop 
elsewhere. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Embassy  in  Saigon  have  the  strongest 
backing  from  Washington  on  taking  a 
fair  but  tough  line  to  insure  that  these 
funds  actually  are  used  efficiently  and 
for  the  purposes  wliich  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  determine  essential  in  the 
national  interest. 

What  we  are  talkiiig  about  here  is 
some  25  billion  piasters,  or  $250  million 
in  the  coming  year.  I  might  add  in  pass- 
ing, it  is  important  m  these  agreements 
that  we  take  a  very  hard  look  at  the 
pressures  of  inflation  and  ntake  sure  that 
the  relationship  of  ihe  piaster  to  the  dol- 
lar, in  spite  of  tlie  recent  devaluation, 
i.s  not  disadvantageous  to  the  United 
States.  In  a  word.  I  am  hopeful  tliat 
there  will  t>e  serious  discussions  in  Saigon 
looking  to  tightening  up  this  program, 
winch  has  not  always  L>een  administra- 
tively run  with  the  flexibility  or  the 
totmhness  which  was  required,  in  my 
judgment. 

Secondly,  for  too  long  the  operation 
of  the  port  of  Saigon  has  been  inefficient 
at  best.  Until  January  of  tliis  year,  there 
were  some  six  South  Vietnamese  depart- 
ments   concerned    wlili    its    operation. 
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More  recently,  it  has  been  put  under 
single  management  and  some  Improve- 
ments have  been  effected,  including  a 
.substantial  improvement  In  the  unload- 
ing of  tonnage.  However,  civilian  cargo 
is  still  unloaded  in  8-hour-a-day  shifts 
p.nd  serious  steps  are  still  required  to 
insure  truly  effective  and  more  honest 
management  of  the  port. 

It  is  estimated  that  up  to  25  percent 
of  some  sWpments  have  been  improperly 
handled  and  in  some  cases  have  not 
reached  their  proper  destinations.  It  is 
my  hope  that  major  steps  will  be  taken 
to  insure  the  sound  operation  of  the 
port  Including  warehousinp.  to  deny  op- 
portunity to  profiteers,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  supplies  will  move  to  their  correct 
destinations  in  prompt  support  of  our 
men  in  the  field  and  civic  and  econoniic 
reconstruction  programs  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Lastly,  I  think  that  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams in  support  of  civic  action  and  re- 
construction In  concert  with  political  ac- 
tion teams  will  only  be  effective  if  they 
are  backed  by  major  reforms  in  South 
Vietnam  itself.  I  have  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  need  for  major — not  to- 
ken— land  reform.  Many  in  South  Viet- 
nam would  have  much  great  conviction 
if  they  owned  their  own  land  rather  than 
farming  it  as  tenants — often  to  absentee 
landlords. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts  I  Mr.  Morse  1. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  for  her  characteris- 
tically fine  job  of  guiding  the  minoiity 
members  of  the  committee  in  the  preim- 
ration  of  this  bill.  Her  constructive 
leadership  did  n\uch  to  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  produce  some  Important 
changes  in  our  foreign  aid  program. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  ReidI  for  his 
reference  to  the  work  of  25  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  in  making  recom- 
mendations on  the  foreign  aid  bill  this 
year.  I  particularly  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  Importance 
of  title  IX  of  the  bill,  a  new  provision  on 
the  "Utilization  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions in  Development."  The  new  title 
was  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Phaser  1.  and  gives  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
the  opportunity — indeed  it  challenges  the 
Agency — to  take  an  entirely  new  ap- 
proach toward  the  business  of  develop- 
ment. The  proposal  reflects  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Republican  paper  of 
March  15. 

It  clearly  implies  a  mandate  to  AID  to 
take  advantage  of  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping a  human  infra-structure  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  almost  exclusively 
economic  emphasis  of  previous  pro- 
grams. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
noted  in  its  report  that  it  plans  to  keep 
"close  check  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Intent  of  this  new  title  IX  is  going  to 
be  carried  out." 

I  also  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  inclusion  in  H.R. 
15750  of  a  number  of  the  other  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  Republican 
pap)er.    The  paper  urged  that  the  recom- 


mendations of  the  Watson  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid  be 
given  careful  attention.  The  committee 
was  informed  of  a  number  of  instances 
In  which  AID  is  moving  in  this  direction. 
In  addition,  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Wat- 
son committee  that  will  extend  the  ma.x- 
Imum  term  of  guaranties  of  equity  in- 
vestment from  20  to  30  years. 

Still  another  Republican  recommenda- 
tion incorporated  a  suggestion  of  the 
National  Citizens"  Commission  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  that  a  Private  Invest- 
ment Development  Board  be  established. 
Section  301ia><3)  of  the  bill  before  us 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  which  will  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  administrator  of  "he  foreign 
aid  program  on  areas  and  projects  where 
private  enterprise  can  make  a  ix>sitive 
contribution. 

Similarly,  the  Republican  paper 
stressed  the  need  for  a  particular  em- 
phasis on  development  in  Latin  America. 
We  are  heartened  to  learn  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Administrator  Bell  that  three  of 
the  eight  countries  for  which  develop- 
ment loans  are  planned  are  in  Latin 
America — Brazil.  Chile,  and  Colombia. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  paper  was 
devoted  to  proposals  for  greater  engage- 
ment of  the  people  in  the  process  of  their 
own  development.  This  is  the  theory  be- 
hind the  new  title  IX  and  I  am  pleased  to 
note  language  in  the  committee  report 
that  encourages  AID  to  make  use  of  a 
variety  of  indigenous  organizations 
"which  provide  the  training  ground  for 
leadership  and  democratic  proces.ses." 

We  also  called  for  AID  support  to  pri- 
vate foundations  here  in  the  United 
States  which  are  doing  their  best  to  fa- 
cilitate competence  in  government  and 
broaden  the  base  of  popular  participa- 
tion. One  of  those,  which  we  specifically 
mentioned.  Is  the  International  Develop- 
ment Foundation  of  New  York.  I  hope 
that  the  language  in  the  committee  re- 
port indicating  "increased  reliance  upon 
nongovernmental  organizations  with  a 
demonstrated  competence  to  enlist  pop- 
ular participation  in  the  development 
process"  will  be  taken  very  seriously  by 
AID. 

Consistent  with  the  idea  of  broaden- 
ing the  base  of  popular  participation  in 
development  in  the  emerging  nations  Is 
the  concept  of  enlarging  the  role  for  the 
private  groups  here  in  our  own  country. 
Sometimes,  we  forget  the  great  number, 
variety  and  dedication  of  the  groups 
working  in  the  development  field.  The 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  called 
attention  to  this  last  year  with  the  pub- 
lication of  a  catalog  listing  the  over- 
sea programs  of  U.S.  nonprofit  private 
organizations.  We  have  not.  however, 
had  sufflcient  coordination  of  these  pri- 
vate efforts  in  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  The  establishment 
of  a  coordinating  mechanism  was  one  of 
the  points  stressed  in  the  Republican 
paper.  I  am  happy  to  note  In  section 
301 'a)  1 1 '  of  the  bill  before  us  a  direction 
that  there  be  established  "an  effective 
system  for  obtaining  adequate  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  activities  of,  and 


opportunities  for,  nongovernmental  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  proces.s. 
and  for  utilizing  such  information  in  the 
planning,  direction,  and  execution  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  act, 
and  in  the  coordination  of  such  pro- 
grams with  ever-increasing  develop- 
mental activities  of  nongovernmental 
U.S.  institutions." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  while  these  con- 
structive i-ecommendations  were  pro- 
posed by  25  Republican  House  Member.^, 
they  received  significant  bipartisan  sup- 
port. I  have  already  mentioned  Mr 
Phaser's  contribution.  He  has  long  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  a  new  approach  to 
foreign  aid.  He  delivered  an  excellent 
paper  on  this  subject  at  a  private  meeting 
a  few  months  ago  and  I  include  the  text 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point : 

POLITICAL  Devexopment:  The  Missing  Di- 
mension OP  U.S.  Policy  Toward  Develop- 
ing Nations 

(By  Congressman  Donald  M  Fraser) 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  panel,  and 
friends.  It  is  my  deep  convl<,tlon  that  polltic.il 
development  is.  indeed,  the  missing  dimen- 
sion In  .iVmerlcan  policy  toward  the  develop- 
ing nations.  By  pHjlitlcal  development  I 
mean  the  foeterlng,  stimulation,  and  guid- 
ance of  fundamental  social  structures  and 
behaviors  that  maite  effective  self-govern- 
ment passible. 

The  U.S  Government  for  too  long  has  been 
content  to  deal  only  formally  with  other  na- 
tions, pushing  and  prodding  through  diplo- 
matic channels,  using  the  leverage  which  our 
aid  gives  us  to  Influence  decisions,  and  occa- 
sionally stimulating  a  coup 

We  have  inadequate  communication  with 
the  various  groups  and  forces  in  developing 
societies  and  are  able  to  exert  little  li^u'ence 
upon  the  shape  of  new  forces.  This  defi- 
ciency becomes  acute  when  a  nation  comes 
under  insurgency  attack.  We  step  up  our 
assistance  and  our  military  involvement,  but 
we  lack  comisetence  to  deal  with  the  political 
a.spects  of  insurgency  wars. 

We  proclaim  as  basic  public  policy  our  In- 
tention to  get  new  nations  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  as  stable  and  responsible  members 
of  the  international  community.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  usually  treat  those  na- 
tions as  though  they  already  have  the  capac- 
ity to  run  their  own  affairs.  If  we  only  give 
them  a  substantial  addition  to  their  mate- 
rial resources. 

I  hesitate  to  use  an  anthropomorphic  anal- 
ogy because  I  fear  that  Just  such  an  unstated 
fissumption  may  underlie  some  of  our  pres- 
ent neglect  of  political  development  effort. 

A  child  maturee  to  adulthood,  at  least 
physically,  pretty  much  without  human  in- 
tervention, given  a  reasonable  diet  and  pro- 
tection against  the  harshest  threats  to  his 
life.  We  don't  really  teach  a  child  to  staiid 
or  walk — we  merely  encourage  him  to  follow 
our  example  when  he  Is  physiologically  ready 
Without  our  Intervention  doubtless  l.e 
would  stand  and  walk  and  ran  as  soon  and 
as  well  on  his  own  as  with  our  coaching 

Our  present  international  policies  have 
largely  relied  on  economic  and  military  aid  — 
analogous  to  the  food  and  security  needed  by 
a  child.  I  stispect  that  we  have  as.sumed 
these  measures  would  allow  the  recipient 
young  nations  to  mature  politically  by  some 
automatic  inner-directed  process  toward  sta- 
ble, responsible  nationhood. 

But  we  know  far  too  little  about  political 
development  of  societies  to  rest  our  hopes  on 
such  an  assumption  of  automatic  political 
maturation.  I  for  one  am  convinced  that  »e 
must  take  a  far  more  deliberate  and  more 
comprehensive    role    toward    developing    na- 


tions. We  should  systematically  try  to  trig- 
ger, to  stimulate,  and  to  guide  the  growth  of 
fundamental  social  structures  and  behaviors 
nmong  large  numbers  of  people  in  other 
countries  If  we  are  to  Insure  political  devel- 
opment commensurate  with  the  technologi- 
cal and  defensive  military  prowess  we  are 
ftlready    striving   for. 

To  return  to  the  human  analogy  I  warned 
against  earlier,  sophisticated  parents  know 
that  the  emotional  and  social  maturation  of 
their  children  requires  far  more  conscious 
effort  on  their  part  than  their  physical  de- 
velopment does.  Surely  we  can  alert  our- 
selves to  the  need  for  encouraging  political 
growtli  if  we  hope  them  to  become  well- 
nninded  nations. 

.Mlhough  U.S.  interest  In  political  devel- 
opment Includes  a  wide  range  of  considera- 
tions. Including  a  better  understanding  of 
the  effect  of  what  we  are  already  doing,  to- 
night I  am  taking  a  narrower,  more  specific 
approach.  I  shall  stress  the  Importance  of 
working  with  people  and  ideas  and  attempt- 
ing to  exert  Influence  from  the  bottom  up 
Instead  of  from  the  top  down.  It  Is  our  fail- 
ure to  become  Involved  with  the  variovis 
elements  In  a  developing  society  which  Is  the 
focus  of  my  concern. 

Before  I  discuss  the  policies  we  should 
adopt  In  the  political  field,  I  need  to  antici- 
pate several  objections: 

Some  might  ask  whether  I  am  proposing  to 
transfer  the  sophisticated  concepts  of  Amer- 
icm  political  democracy  to  the  developing 
nations.     This  Is  not  what  I  am  proposing. 

Political  development  doesn't  mean  a 
wholesale  transfer  of  American  values  to 
other  cultures,  nor  does  It  prescribe  a  com- 
petitive, two  party  system  for  societies  which 
are  barely  holding  together.  I  am  prop>osing 
that  the  U.S.  become  Involved  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  developing  nations  and  work  with 
them  as  they  shape  their  own  future.  This 
future  Is  bound  up  In  political  values  and 
political  action. 

Some  will  object  that  I  am  proposing  to 
interfere  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions. It  Is  true  that  nations  are  sensitive  to 
interference,  and  when  you  reach  In  to  touch 
their  politics  you  may  hit  a  sensitive  nerve. 
Of  course  we  need  to  be  circumspect  and 
avoid  interfering  directly  In  poUtlcal  deci- 
sion-making. 

But  there  are  many  ways  to  become  In- 
volved In  the  political  development  of 
another  nation.  We  are  already  working 
overseas  with  the  consent  of  governments  in 
areas  related  to  political  development: 

The  campeslno  leadership  training  pro- 
gram— run  by  the  Farmers  Union  and 
landed  by  AID 

Credit  union  and  cooperative  develop- 
ment— run  by  various  cooperative  organiza- 
tions and  funded  by  AID 

Training  of  trade  union  leadership — 
through  the  AIFLD  with  Joint  labor-man- 
agement support  and  AID  funds 

Community  development  projects  under 
AID 

Educational  development  abroad  under 
public  and  private  sponsorship 

U.S.  mlUtary  training  with  Its  emphasis  on 
democratic  values  given  to  military  person- 
nel of  the  developing  nations 

Sister  relationships  between  institutions 
such  as  states,  cities,  universities,  etc. 

Tlie  Peace  <3orps 

Training  of  citizen  leadership  by  groups 
such  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters 

Another  reason  why  our  activities  are  not 
felt  to  be  interference  la  that  our  political 
aims  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  devel- 
oping nations.  They  hold  self-determination 
Hs  one  of  their  highest  principles.  We  seek 
to  advance  and  protect  that  right. 

Self-determination  Is  cloeely  linked  to  the 
Idea  of  self-government.  Thia  Is  America's 
great  heritage.  By  exploiting  and  promot- 
ing this  principle,  we  can  be  more  p>otent 
than  the  Communists  In  influencing  politi- 


cal development.  The  Communists  exploit 
grievances  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  rigid, 
doctrinaire  regime.  Democratically-oriented 
leadership  In  a  developing  country  can  be 
Just  as  determined  to  alleviate  grievances. 

I  hope  these  objections  can  then  be  laid 
aside. 

The  recommendations  which  I  shall  make 
al>out  political  development  seek  to  answer 
two  q-uestions:  Who  should  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  an  Increased  effort,  and  what 
direction  should  these  efforts  take? 

The  urgency  of  gaining  competence  In 
political  work  is  underscored  by  Vietnam. 
When  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  wish  to  intensify  our  efforts  In  Viet- 
nam they  can  tvirn  to  our  military  estab- 
lishment which  is  trained  and  ready  to  serve. 
They  can  call  upon  our  AID  people,  already 
in  place  and  operating.  But.  as  we  are  re- 
minded so  frequently,  the  problem  Is  pri- 
marily i>olitical.  Where  do  our  leaders  turn 
for  operating  competence  In  the  political 
development  field?  Where  In  Washington 
Is  responsibility  centered?  Whatever  com- 
petence we  may  be  developing  under  fire  in 
Vietnam,  such  as  the  work  of  General  Lans- 
dale.  the  back-up  responsibility  In  Wash- 
ington  is  obscure  and  diffuse. 

A  country  with  the  stresses  of  Vietnam 
requires  a  highly  Integrated  effort  in  which 
the  lead  is  fikeii  by  tliofe  charged  with  the 
political  problem  A  first  class  political  ef- 
fort in  such  a  country  requires  the  same 
careful  planning,  training,  and  organizing 
as  our  military  efforts. 

We  must  give  some  agency  this  opveratlng 
responsibility.  The  State  Department  should 
not  take  this  assignment.  Its  role  Is  to  deal 
with  existing  governments  and  provide  re- 
ports and  analysis.  The  State  Department, 
of  course,  would  continue  to  set  over-all 
policies  within  which  increased  political  de- 
velopment activities  would  operate 

The  CIA  should  not  be  that  agency,  de- 
spite its  current  activities  in  the  political 
field.  Its  covert  nature  inhibits  the  feed- 
back from  experience  which  Is  essential  to 
learning.  It  Is  compelled  to  respond  to  cur- 
rent crises  Its  name  abroad  unfortunately 
Is  so  bad  that  Its  activities  carry  built-in 
hazards  where  we  need  to  buUd  bridges  of 
respect   and   confidence. 

If  this  responsibility  Is  to  be  given  Ui  an 
existing  agency.  It  should  be  AID  wlilch  is 
an  arm  of  the  State  Department.  It  should 
become  a  primarv  mission  of  AID. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  AID  in  as- 
suming this  major  commitment.  I  hasten 
to  add.  these  suggestions  are  tentatively 
made: 

First,  the  agency  should  create  a  top- 
level  jxilltlcal  study  and  research  staff. 

Second,  the  agency  should  bring  political 
development  concepts  to  bear  on  the  formu- 
lation of  economic  programs. 

Third,  It  should  develop  an  operating 
capability  In  general   political   development. 

Fourth.  It  should  undertake  Intensive  prep- 
aration for  accepting  operational  respon- 
sibility for  U.S.  political  eSorts  in  countries 
threatened  with  insurgency,  where  sensitiv- 
ity to  U.S.  Involvement  Is  displaced  by  more 
urgent    considerations. 

Fifth.  AID  should  sponsor  a  new  institute 
to  be  termed  a  Center  for  Democratic  Devel- 
opment to  carry  on  those  activities  which  the 
government  finds  difficult  to  do  directly. 
This  Center  might  have  a  small,  full-time 
board  which  includes  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  two  major  polit- 
ical parties.  Political  party  representation 
would  contribute  useful  understanding  of 
political  dynamics  and  help  Insure  within 
this  country  the  acceptability  of  the  Center's 
work. 

This  Center  should  also  have  a  full  time 
director  and  staff  to  research  ar.d  develop 
operating  programs  for  the  Center  Both 
AID  and  the  Center  would  continue  to  con- 


tract many  activities  to  other  groups  such  as 
universities  and  other  non-federal  public  and 
private  organizations.  Satellite  centers 
might  be  spawned  lor  special  purposes  or 
activities  either  here  or  abroad. 

I  re-emphasize  that  these  are  tentative 
suggestions.  If  a  major  responsibility  for 
political  development  Is  fixed  somewhere,  the 
possibilities  will  readily  unfold. 

Wliat  are  some  of  these  possibilities? 

First,  and  perhaps  most  urgent  we  should 
provide  an  institutional  framework  to  absorb 
and  ret.ain  the  knowledge,  experience  and 
personnel  who  are  now  engaged  In  political 
development  efforts  In  the  crisis  areas  of  the 
world.  What  we  learn  In  Vietnam  must  be 
preserved  and  expanded  upon.  At  present 
we  have  no  means  of  Insuring  that  we  build 
on  the  lessons  of  the  p.ast.  One  of  the  sim- 
plest lessons,  for  example,  seems  to  be  the 
value  of  language  training.  We  should  have 
many,  many  people  in  training  now  learning 
native  languages  and  the  skills  which  would 
add  to  our  ability  to  be  of  help  to  a  country. 

I  recognize  that  all  countries  must  help 
themselves,  and  that  there  are  limitations  on 
what  can  be  done  from  the  oul-side.  Too 
often  these  limitations  are  over-emphasized 
as  reasons  for  doing  nothing.  The  lessons  of 
earlier  ye.ars  in  Vietnam  should  teach  us  that 
at  the  very  least  we  need  civilians  In  the  field 
who  know  first  hand  what  Is  going  on  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  contributions  they  can 
make.  This  may  be  an  expensive  program, 
but  the  cost  must  be  measured  against  the 
$5  million  a  day  which  we  are  now  expending 
in  Vietnam. 

Second,  we  should  do  more  to  stimulate 
organizations  based  on  economic  or  commu- 
nity Interest.  Whether  the  groups  are  co- 
operatives, credit  unions,  campeslno  organi- 
zations, labor  unions,  or  b.ased  on  some  other 
self-help  concept,  they  give  experience  in 
demcx?ratlc  power.  In  short,  these  groups 
can  become  the  source  for  popularly  based 
political  movements. 

A  man  heading  our  Peace  Corps  in  a  Latin 
American  country  told  me  of  the  Corps'  ex- 
perience In  community  organization.  He 
said  that  traditionally  Latins  use  a  petition 
to  remedy  a  community  grievance.  The  only 
activity  is  a  person  carrying  the  petition 
around  with  the  others  looking  to  see  who 
has  signed.  However  when  the  Corps  stimu- 
lated community  meetings,  the  participants 
experienced  a  political  awakening.  The  Ini- 
tiative and  organization  demonstrated  by 
these  meetings  were  a  revelation  to  the  In- 
vited local  officials  In  countries  where  the 
Idea  that  government  is  the  servant  of  the 
I>eople  is  not  widespread. 

We  often  conceive  of  politics  as  an  expres- 
sion of  individual  persons'  attifades,  but  pol- 
itics tend  more  to  reflect  attitudes  shaped 
and  expressed  through  organized  groups  and 
their  leadership  The  ideology  of  a  group  is 
tied  to  its  experiences  and  to  Its  leadership. 
The  Impact  of  leadership  upon  group  ideol- 
ogy through  inspiration  example  and  com- 
mitment is  enormous  and  needs  to  be  fully 
understood  and  appreciated  And  leadership 
can  be  infiuenced  far  more  easily  than  is 
commonly  believed. 

Third,  then,  we  need  to  encourage  demo- 
cratic leadersiiip.  Training  opportunities  for 
all  levels  of  political  leadership  should  be 
created,  both  in-country  training  and  at  U.S. 
or  regional  institutes. 

Such  training  sometimes  may  be  more 
effective  without  US.  personnel  participating. 
For  example.  In  Latin  America  there  are  many 
democratic  political  leaders  no  longer  in 
office.  We  should  find  ways  through  which 
these  elder  statesmen  can  Inspire  and  teach 
promising    young    people. 

I  am  acquainted  vinth  one  talented  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  has  been  in  political  educa- 
tion work  In  Latin  America  He  has  many 
useful  ideas  Outside  of  the  CIA  there  is  no 
place  lor  Am  to  work.  Every  other  agency 
disclaims  r^ponsibUlty  for  political  develop- 
ment   work      Yet    there    are    many    places 
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around  the  world  where  his  efforts  arc  badly 
needed. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  establish  more  on- 
going, personal  links  between  people  and 
groups  m  this  country,  and  political  and 
economic  groups  In  the  developing  countries. 
We  need  non-governmental  links  with  pclUl- 
ca!  leaders  and  movements  built  on  mutual 
respect  and  vinderstandtng  These  survive 
tl>.c  stresses  of  fluctuating  govemment-to- 
government  relationships.  TTiese  links  serve 
multiple  purposes  They  provide  a  two-wny 
communication  for  better  understanding  and 
exchange  of  Ideas.  Tliey  can  be  a  vehicle  for 
recommending  politically  oriented  youth  who 
would  benefit  from  oxitside  training.  They 
can  be  a  conduit  for  aid  which  strengthens 
political  work,  such  as  help  In  research  a'ld 
communications.  (An  old  mimeograph  ma- 
chine can  be  essential  to  political  communi- 
cation )  They  can  identify  problems  whi  .'h 
are  creating  political  stresses,  and  articulate 
the  views  of  nonruUng  groups.  This  linkage 
should  be  with  as  many  organized  groups  as 
po.-isible.  Every  organized  group  has  poU'i- 
cal  potential. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  done  considerable 
lecturing  in  Sfiuth  Asia  observed  In  a  recent 
report  that  while  the  USIS  personnel  in  India 
were  quite  familiar  with  university  proles- 
sors.  none  know  the  President  of  the  .Ml- 
Indla  Depressed  Classes  Association  who.  he 
said,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  very  in- 
fluential among  the  Untouchables.  He  went 
on  to  point  out  that  as  a  sociologist  he  was 
interested  In  more  contact  with  locals,  but 
he  felt  that  In  a  subtle  sense  and  quite  un- 
consciously the  USIS  personnel  tried  to  re- 
duce his  Informal,  personal  contacts  with 
locals.  These  tendencies  would  be  mini- 
mized or  reversed  If  communication  at  '  he 
political  level  were  someone's  primary  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  this  same  vein,  I  spoke  recently  w  th 
an  e.xecutlve  director  of  a  local  party  insti- 
tute from  a  Latin  American  country.  I  asP  ed 
him  about  his  contacts  with  the  political 
officers  of  the  US.  Embassy.  He  said  that 
their  tendency  was  not  to  communicate  ade- 
quately with  political  activists,  although  he 
had  a  good  word  to  say  about  the  number  2 
political  officer.  He  pointed  out  that  It 
would  not  be  proper  for  an  embassy  otTlclal 
to  Sit  through  their  political  meetings,  but 
that  a  non -governmental  person  from  the 
U  S.  would  be  quite  welcome 

The  means  of  accomplishing  this  linkage 
will  vary.  A  nongovernment  agency  Is 
needed,  but  it  may  have  to  be  insvilated  even 
further,  perhaps  through  a  multi-national 
organization  For  example,  we  might  spon- 
sor a  Center  for  Dem(x:ratic  Development  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  located  in  Latin 
America  and  run  Jointly  by  us  and  Latin 
American.s.  We  may  need  separate  non-gov- 
ernmental groups  to  establish  links  with  dif- 
ferent political  forces  in  the  same  country. 
We  might,  for  example,  want  an  organiza- 
tion here  in  the  US — non-governmen  ;,  of 
course — which  works  with  the  Chrlftian 
Democrats  throughout  Latin  America.  At 
the  same  time,  of  cour.se,  we  would  expect 
other  organizations  to  work  with  other  po- 
litical parties. 

These  links  need  some  permanence  even 
though  individuals  may  come  and  go 
To  maintain  these  links  would  require  money 
for  travel,  conferen-res.  bulletins  and  periodi- 
cals and  many  other  aotlviiles  ordinarily 
typical  of  organization  etTorts. 

Fifth,  we  should  encourage  the -develop- 
ment of  local  government  consistent  with 
the  local  culture  Local  control  over  matters 
of  local  concern  helps  build  support  for  the 
idea  of  government  A  pluralistic  develop- 
ment in  government  can  add  stability  to  a 
society  and  etu-ourages  leadership  to  en-.erge 
and  be  tested 

Sixth,  we  need  to  greatly  expand  exiiitlng 
programs  of  rural  and  urban  development. 


Literacy,  agrlculti-ire  know-how,  public  ad- 
mliUstration — all  are  skills  needed  for  effec- 
tive government  I  would  also  add  theme 
skills  needed  for  the  management  of  prlvat* 
enterprises  and  simple  public  speaking,  small 
group  leadership,  and  large  assembly  man- 
agement skills. 

Much  of  this,  of  cour.se,  is  already  being 
done  under  the  umbrella  of  economic  aid. 
We  need  to  do  more 

Why  should  be  do  all  this?  Political  de- 
velopment work  would  pay  enormous  divi- 
dends to  us  as  a  nation. 

I  have  just  suggested  several  political  de- 
velopment activities  that  we  could  engage 
in.  Each  of  these  rests  vipon  assumptions 
about  how  nations  grow  toward  political  st.i- 
billiy  If  every  program  were  undertaken 
as  a  soundly  researched  experiment,  we  would 
rapidly  advance  our  basic  knowledge  about 
how   things  happen  In   the  emerging  world. 

Perhaps  Congress  could  be  brought  In  on 
the  ground  floor  of  this  educational  process. 

This  89th  Congress  elected  roughly  100 
new  members.  Suppose  that  our  Center  for 
Democratic  Development  had  a  program 
for  these  new  members.  Each  would  take  a 
single  developing  country,  study  it  inten- 
sively and  visit  It  Over  a  p>erlcxl  of  years. 
we  might  well  gel  a.  Congress  with  a  greatly 
strent;thened  appreciation  of  the  problems 
of  the  developing  world,  of  U.S.  policies  to- 
ward  them,    and   of   their   future   nee<l.s. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  face  On  the 
Hill  today  Is  winning  support  for  thei  AID 
program.  A  better  understanding  of  an  AID 
program  would  be  a  natural  by-product  of 
Congressmen's  assignments  to  a  developing 
country. 

These  educational  advances  will  be  wel- 
come. But  may  I  emphasize  that  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  go  forward  with  a  massive 
program  of  political  development  activities 
based  on  what  we  now  can  see  is  needed. 

We  cannot  afford  to  rely  on  a  mystical  faith 
that  political  institutions  underlying  stable 
nations  will  come  into  existence  automati- 
cally or  by  chance,  everywhere  In  the  world. 

Our  own  country  has  produced  able, 
trained  people  in  vast  numbers  of  cUil  action 
groups,  labor  unions,  charitable  organiza- 
tions, political  parties,  trade  associations, 
social  groups,  and  local  governments.  With 
great  care  we  can  put  this  reservoir  of  politi- 
cal skill  to  use  In  other  countries.  These 
people  can  share  themselves,  and  their  ideas 
and  skills  abroad,  as  we  have  already  u.sed 
economic,  educational,  administrative,  and 
military  technicians  The  dividends  to  us  :ls 
a  nation  will  be  enormous. 

Some  may  argue  that  people  and  ideas  are 
not  very  tangible  weapons  in  this  modern 
world.  I  would  counter  they  are  the  movSt 
nfectlve  weapons.  I  ask  you  to  consider 
why  the  picture  of  Lafayette,  a  Frenchman, 
flanks  the  Speakers  dais  in  the  House 
Ch.imbers. 

People  and  ideas  have  made  this  country 
the  oldest  demtx-racy  In  the  world  People 
and  Ideas  can  contribute  greatly  to  the 
emergence  of  demot-ratic  lixsUtutions  around 
the  world. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jer.sey  (Mr.  Gal- 
lagher ]  to  close  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallagher]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  McVlrtCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
derlying the  major  criticisms  of  foreign 
aid  lies,  very  often,  a  criticism  of  the 
concept  of  foreign  aid  itself.    It  is  on 


this  fundamental  question— ■R-hy  \\p 
should  have  foreign  aid  at  all — that  I 
want  to  comment. 

Foreign  aid,  as  conceived  these  past 
years.  Is  a  uitique  feature  of  the  20t.h 
century.  Its  reason  for  being  Is  the 
existence  of  a  highly  Int^rdependeiu 
world.  It  is  important  to  recognize  Uv.s 
Interdependence,  for  only  then  can  we 
understand  that  isolation,  especially  for 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power,  can 
no  longer  be  a  feasible  alternative 
Being  a  power  requires  being  actively 
and  constructively  involved  in  world 
affairs.  The  most  constructive  mcan.s  of 
involvement  I  can  imagine?  is  through  tlie 
foiciyn  aid  program,  because  foreign  aid 
allows  us  to  maintain  a  global  leader- 
ship through  helping  other  iK-oples. 

Foreign  aid  must  be  made  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  our  overall  forei.Tn 
policy  for  two  important  rea.sons:  for  the 
national  security  and  for  the  potcntui! 
that  exists  in  foreign  aid  as  a  peacemak- 
ing and  peacekeeping  instrument  in  our 
foreign  policy. 

■We  all  know  that  communism  plays  on 
the  instability  that  exists  in  underdevel- 
oped cotmtries.  It  attempts  to  t«pp!e 
existing  governments  and  establish  total- 
itarian Regimes.  We  also  know  that 
commuflBm  takes  advantage  of  poverty, 
and  attempts  to  create  a  breach  between 
the  so-called  have  and  have  not  na- 
tions. We  also  understand  that  political 
and  economic  havoc  can  c?ome  fiom 
within  a  nation  Itself.  This  form  of  i:> 
ternal  agitation  most  often  occurs  if  a 
country  has  not  undertaken  positive  ero- 
nomic  development.  It  occurs  if  a  stenie 
status  quo  is  adamantly  and  indiscrimi- 
nately preserved,  if  no  attempt  is  made 
in  the  direction  of  social  change.  As  a 
result,  these  coim tries  often  pursue  seem- 
ingly irrational  policies  in  order  to  diNeri 
attention  from  internal  condition.- 
More  often  than  not,  the  scapegoat  of 
these  "hate  campaigns'  will  be  llie 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  our  status  as 
an  industrialized  power. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  any  kind  of 
leadership  In  international  affairs,  if  we 
are  to  advance  against  the  fronts  of 
communism,  then  we  must  help  the  na- 
tions of  the  underdeveloped  regions  lo 
embark  on  a  program  of  accelcraud 
growth.  Foreign  aid  can  help  susia:r. 
the  independence  of  countries  such  as 
Thailand  and  Laos,  which  are  threatened 
by  a  Communist  neighbor.  It  will  a!.-o 
help  meet  the  internal  challenge — a.s  m 
India,  where  the  5-year  plans  have  had 
a  positive  value,  not  only  for  economic 
growth,  but  also  in  harnessing  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people  toward  a  common  con- 
structive effort.  In  such  a  perspectivr. 
foreign  aid  does  more  than  react  agftin.-t 
tlie  Communist  challenge.  It  seek.s  the 
positive  purpose  of  striving  toward  eco- 
nomic gro-wth  together  with  political 
stability,  and  change  together  with 
peace. 

We  often  fail  to  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous potential  that  exists  In  a  foreign  aid 
program.  This  potential  exists  not  only 
for  the  underdeveloped  countries,  but 
also  for  lis,  because  foreign  aid  can  be 
very  effectively  used,  if  flexible  enough. 
as  a  tool  in  international  diplomacy.    K 


can  be  used  as  a  peacemaking  and  peace- 
keeping force  If  we  are  prepared  to  use 
aid  as  an  alternative  to  crisis  manage- 
ment. By  this  I  mean  that  foreign  aid 
can  be  used  as  yet  another  channel  of 
diplomatic  commimication,  as  yet  an- 
other reason  to  sit  down  at  a  conference 
table.  We  could  use  It  to  prevent  escala- 
tion of  disputes.  We  could  even  help 
solve  disputes  by  bringing  this  aspect  of 
our  foreign  policy  into  focus.  Such  can 
be  the  silent  success  of  foreign  aid  in 
international  diplomacy.  Just  because  it 
is  silent  does  not  mean  we  should  over- 
look its  importance. 

At  this  time,  foreign  aid  as  an  addi- 
tional peacemaking  and  peacekeeping 
force  in  our  foreign  policy  takes  on  in- 
creased Importance  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  nature  of  diplomacy  is  chang- 
ing and  that  the  nature  of  the  world  is 
changing.  For  not  only  must  we  realize 
that  the  world  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
interdependent — a  world  in  which  we 
cannot  stand  apart  should  a  crisis  oc- 
cur— but  we  must  also  understand  tliat 
this  is  a  nuclear  age.  This  means  that 
many  of  our  traditional  means  of  diplo- 
macy are  becoming  obsolete.  We  can 
no  longer  rely  solely  on  a  military  de- 
fen.se.  We  can  no  longer  be  concerned 
.iust  with  nations  in  the  abstract,  we  have 
also  to  be  concerned  with  the  peoples  of 
those  nations.  The  situation  in  the  un- 
dfrdeveloped  countries  is  changing  so 
fa-st,  everything  is  so  much  in  a  flux,  that 
It  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  the 
welfare  of  other  peoples,  then  we  might 
just  find  ourselves  becoming  increasingly 
unpopular  where  it  matters  most.  Our 
avenues  of  international  communication 
will  fast  decrease  unless  we  turn  to  new 
avenues — such  as  that  of  foreign  aid. 

In  the  years  ahead,  we  must  have  the 
insight  to  see  the  significance  of  helping 
others  help  themselves.  We  must  also, 
for  our  own  interests,  have  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  wi.sdom  to  make  our  foreign 
aid  program  an  integral  part  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

There  Is  great  potential  in  a  flexible, 
sound  foreign  aid  program.  It  is  a  poten- 
tial that  we  can  afford  in  economic 
torms,  and  a  potential  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  in  diplomatic  terms. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  at 
tlie  outset  I  would  Uke  to  join  with  all 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
ai.sle  who  have  paid  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan, 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  who  is, 
I  think  In  the  opinion  of  all  of  us,  one  of 
the  most  and  perhaps  the  most  kno.vl- 
edgeable  persons  on  either  side  of  the 
Capitol  on  the  question  of  foreign  aid, 
and  who  has  spent  long  hours  on  the 
committee  studying  this  problem  and 
presenting  this  bill  to  this  committee  to- 
day. 

What  I  have  said  for  Di-.  Morgan  cer- 
tainly goes  for  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  who  also,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  has  spent 
long  hours  on  this  bill.  The  fruit  of 
their  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the  entire 
committee  Is  the  bill  which  has  been 
brought  forth  here  today. 

I  certainly  think  that  the  New  York 
Tunes  summed  up  very  well  the  feelings 


of  the  House  with  regard  to  Dr.  Mor- 
gan when  it  said: 

New  leadership  certainly  has  emerged,  and 
all  this  adds  up  to  a  high  order  of  leadership 
from  Representative  Morgan,  and  the  com- 
mittee that  brought  forth  this  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several 
points  that  I  would  like  to  correct  for 
tlie  Record.  One  was  the  statement  that 
tills  committee  paid  no  attention  what- 
soever to  tlie  Watson  report.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  it  was  discussed 
many  times,  and  our  hearings  are  dotted 
with  comments  referring  to  it.  Secre- 
tary Ru.sk.  Mr.  Hoagland,  and  Dave  Bell, 
and  many  others  discussed  this  report. 
It  did  have  a  full  measure  of  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mi-ssouri  I  Mr.  CuktisJ  referred  to  the 
question  of  the  outflow  of  gold  With  re- 
gard to  this  program.  For  the  record 
I  would  like  to  say  that  AID  does  not  in 
any  way  contribute  to  the  drain  on  the 
U.S.  gold  supply.  In  fact,  over  the  years 
1963,  1964.  and  1965.  gold  transactions 
between  the  United  States  and  aid  recip- 
ients has  resulted  in  a  net  inflow  of  gold 
to  the  United  States  of  some  $60  million 

Now.  while  much  of  our  energy  and 
most  of  our  concern  is  focused  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  at  the  present  time,  be- 
cau.se  our  problems  there  are  immediate 
and  young  men  are  dying,  nevertheless. 
In  a  larger  sense  we  must  set  a  long- 
range  course  for  our  energies  and  our 
concerns  which  will  help  to  build  a  world 
of  peace.  This  bill  and  this  program  are 
predicated  on  the  hope  that  one  of  these 
days  soon  we  will  have  a  world  at  peace, 
and  at  that  point  mankind  can  join  its 
efforts  in  battling  the  real  enemies  of 
man;  poverty,  disease,  and  Ignorance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  great  para- 
dox of  our  time  is  that  while  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  far-off  war.  our  hopes  and  our 
conceiTis  are  harnessed  to  the  funda- 
mental drive  for  peace.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  of  the  real  frustrations  of  our  age, 
that  while  we  discuss  a  bill  to  help  the 
unfortunate  peoples  in  the  world  to  break 
the  bonds  of  ignorance,  of  poverty  and 
di.sease,  young  men  must  still  chase  each 
other  through  the  woods  with  rifles  and 
other  instruments  of  war.  Yet  while  that 
war  goes  on,  we  here  today  must  reafl5rm 
our  belief  that  peace  Is  possible  and, 
hopefully,  probable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  that  we  are 
discussing  here  today  is  based  upon  the 
President's  message  which  contains  his 
belief  that  war  will  someday  end,  and 
when  it  does,  we  can  go  on  toward  build- 
ing a  world  for  peace. 

This  bill  is  a  part  of  that  continuing 
war  on  poverty,  misery,  and  disease  In 
which  there  will  be  no  losers,  luilike  the 
specter  of  world  war  III  where  there 
will  be  no  winiiers 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  there  will 
be  many  amendments  offered,  to,  per- 
haps, improve  or  detract  from  this  bill 
Most  of  them  are  certainly  well  intended. 
Most  are  designed  to  place  limitations 
upon  this  bill.  However.  I  believe  we 
should  keep  in  perspective  that  just  as 
the  aid  bill  cannot  remake  the  entire 
world,  similarly,  there  is  no  immediate 
solution   to   the  problems  of   the  world 


that  can  be  arrived  at  by  placing  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  President  and  upon  the 
administration,  and  upon  those  con- 
cerned with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  only  fooliiig 
ourselves  that  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  are 
going  to  change  the  facts  of  life. 

Tlie  aid  bill  is  now  replete  with  re- 
strictions of  all  kinds.  What  is  essential 
Is  Presidential  flexibility.  I  have  confi- 
dence in  OUT'  President  that  this  flexibil- 
ity ■will  be  used  to  good  purpose. 

In  response  to  President  Johnson's  call 
for  a  "massive  attack  "  on  the  root  causes 
of  hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance  in  less- 
developed  cotmtries,  the  foreign  aid 
legislation  before  the  Congress  places 
major  emphasis  upon  three  crucial  hu- 
man concerns:  agriculture,  health,  and 
education.  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  the  increased  com- 
mitments in  these  areas  have  been 
termed  "new  Initiatives."  implying  not 
merely  an  expansion  of  the  old.  but  a 
dedication  to  finding  new  means  of  com- 
batnig  centuries-old  problems. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  healthy,  well-nourished, 
educated  population  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a  nation's  economic  development. 
Without  this  most  fundamental  re- 
source— without  a  physically  and  edu- 
cationally developed  p>eople — a  country 
is  handicapped  from  the  first  In  under- 
taking the  very  difficult  btu^dens  of  a  de- 
velopment program. 

As  a  result.  AID  plans  to  expand  sub- 
stantially its  programs  in  these  vital 
areas  during  the  coming  year.  Its  pro- 
posals will — 

Increa.se  programs  for  agricultural  de- 
velopment by  one-third  over  the  pre- 
vious year; 

Expand  health  programs  by  55 
percent: 

Increase  programs  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation by  almost  two-thirds. 

Let  us  examine  why  each  of  these 
areas  is  of  such  vital  importance. 

The  first  of  the  "new  initiatives"  in 
foreign  aid  is  agriculture.  In  his  foreign 
aid  message.  President  Johnson  stated: 

The  problem  of  hunger  Is  a  continuing 
crisis.  Tlie  solution  is  clear:  an  all  out  effort 
to  enable  the  developing  countries  to  supply 
their  own  food  needs,  through  their  own 
production  or  through  Improved  capacity  to 
buy  In   the  world  market. 

Tlie  need  for  action  in  the  agricultural 
area  is  very  clear.  Food  output  in  the 
less-developed  areas  of  the  world  has 
been  rising,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  has  the 
demand  for  food.  Population  growth  has 
been  between  2'2  and  3  percent  a  year. 
Food  production  is  hard  pressed  to  keep 
pace;  in  some  areas  it  has  fallen  behind. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  agriculture  in 
the  less-developed  countries  has  been 
stagnant.  On  the  contrary,  a  recent  De- 
partment of  Apriculture  survey  hfis 
shown  that  many  AID-a.sslsted  countries 
have  been  achieving  agricultural  growth 
rates  of  more  than  4  percent  a  year. 

Despite  this  growth,  however,  to  feed 
their  populations  the  less-developed 
cotmtries  must  presently  import  16  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  annually.    It  should  be 
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of  grave  concern  to  us  that,  if  present 
conditions  continue,  this  deficit  will  have 
grown  to  88  million  tons  by  1985.  Even 
if  the  United  States  were  to  utilize  all  Its 
resources,  it  could  not — and  should  not — 
bridge  the  cap  alone.  Too  heavy  a  re- 
liance on  Public  Law  480  food  Imports 
can  become  a  crutch,  discouraging  neces- 
sary efforts  within  the  less-developed 
countries  themselves. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  only  through 
a  rapid  lncrea.se  in  the  ability  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  meet  their  own  food 
needs  can  a  shortage  of  disastrous  pro- 
portions be  averted.  A  sizable  potential 
for  food  production  does  exist  in  the 
less-developed  countries.  It  can  and  will 
be  developed  if  it  i.s  given  the  priority  at- 
tention which  it  in  fact  deservesi 

I  would  like  to  impress  upon  my  col- 
leatrues  that  it  is  precisely  to  ach:eve 
these  ends  that  the  new  initiative  in 
asrriculture  is  de.sl^'ned.  AID  proposes 
to  increase  its  contributions  to  agr  cul- 
tural programs  to  a  level  of  $512  miJion 
during  fiscal  year  1967.  About  one-third 
of  the  total  would  be  used  for  fertilizer 
project.s — to  finance  increased  imports 
of  fertilizer  from  the  United  States,  to 
con.struct  plants  abroad,  and  generally  to 
expand  fertilizer  production  and  distri- 
bution in  the  less-developed  countries. 
Dollar  for  dollar,  increased  supplies  of 
fertilizer  will  work  to  provide  food  to  al- 
most three  times  as  many  people  as 
would  direct  imports. 

The  remainder  of  the  proposed  funds 
would  be  devoted  to  the  development  of 
water  re.sources,  irrigation  facilities,  and 
transportation  services:  the  distribution 
of  pesticides  and  machinery:  the  estab- 
lishment of  farm  credit  .systems;  and  the 
development  of  additional  manpower. 

With  self-help  reforms  and  sufficient 
outside  a.ssistance.  most  of  the  less-de- 
veloped countries  can  be  self-sufficient 
in  food  by  1985.  Taiwan.  Thailand, 
Israel,  and  Mexico  are  already  examples 
of  countries  in  which  food  production  has 
been  able  to  keep  well  ahead  of  popu- 
lation growth.  Through  concentrated 
effort,  the  example  can  become  the  rule. 

The  effort  must  not  be  just  on  our 
part,  however.  Under  David  Bell,  AID 
has  come  to  place  strong  emphasis  upon 
self-help  as  a  condition  for  assistance. 
A  prime  measure  of  self-help  efforts  is 
and  should  be  country  performance  in 
the  development  of  its  food  resources. 
The  United  States  is  making  clear  to 
less-developed  countries  that  only 
through  adequate  Investment  of  their 
own  resources  in  agriculture  can  the 
goals  of  food  production  be  realized. 
And  today  these  troals  are  no  longer  a 
vision,  but  a  pressing  need. 

The  second  "new  initiative"  strongly 
emphasized  in  the  legislation  before  us 
is  that  of  health.  It  is  here,  particular- 
ly that  it  Ls  most  apparent  what  it 
means  to  be  among  the  two-thirds  of  the 
world  living  in  abject  poverty. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider— 

That  the  infarit  mortality  rate  of  the 
less-developed  countries  is  five  times 
that  of  the  developed  countries; 

That  60  percent  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America,  Asia  and  Africa  and  70  percent 
of  the  preschool  children  are  danger- 
ously undernourished; 


That  almost  half  their  children  die 
before  the  age  of  6: 

That  their  life  expectancy  is  only  47 
years  of  age,  while  In  the  developed 
countries  It  is  70  years; 

That  they  have  1  doctor  for  every  4.300 
persons,  compared  with  1  for  every  800 
in  the  developed  countries. 

A  population  which  Is  undernourished 
and  ridden  with  disease  is  one  whose 
creative  energies  are  sapped  and  whose 
productivity  is  lowered.  If  a  country  is 
to  break  these  bonds — if  economic  and 
social  progress  is  ever  to  take  place — the 
good  health  of  its  population  must  be 
assured. 

The  proposed  foreign  aid  program 
plans  to  increa.se  to  a  level  of  $178  mil- 
hon.  the  U.S.  contributions  to  health  and 
medical  programs  In  the  les.s-developed 
nations.  Four  areas  would  receive  par- 
ticular attention. 

First,  the  eradication  and  control  of 
communicable  disease  is  to  be  stressed. 
Already  more  than  half  a  billion  people 
are  protected  from  malaria,  but  as  many 
more  continue  to  be  threatened  by  the 
disease.  The  target  of  the  aid  program 
is  to  eradicate  malaria  completely  in 
more  than  20  countries  during  tJie  next 
10  years.  A  full-scale  attack  will  be 
laimched  against  other  major  diseases  as 
well — those  whose  victims,  even  if  they 
survive,  may  be  maimed  or  crippled  for 
life. 

Second,  American  as.sistance  will  at- 
tempt to  combat  the  major  problem  of 
malnutrition.  Insufficient  calorie  intake 
and  imbalanced.  Improper  diets  reduce 
general  resistance  to  illness  and  cause 
mental  and  physical  retardation  in  10  to 
25  percent  of  the  population  of  the  less- 
developed  countries.  Increased  aid 
funds  would  seek  to  develop  and  provide 
enriched  food  supplements  for  both 
mothers  and  children,  to  train  additional 
personnel  in  social  service  and  health  ac- 
tivities, and  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
foods  which  will  provide  a  balanced  diet. 
Third,  AID  funds  will  contribute  to  in- 
creased effort  to  ease  the  pressure  of 
population  growth.  It  is  staggering  to 
consider  that  by  1975  the  population  of 
the  le.ss-developed  countries  will  be  close 
to  2  billion  people  and,  at  current  growth 
rates,  will  double  by  the  year  2000.  It 
must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
AID  program  provides  assistance  with 
population  problems  only  when  re- 
quested, and  only  when  it  is  assured  that 
freedom  of  choice  for  each  family  will  be 
allowed.  The  United  States  should  not 
and  cannot  impose  solutions  to  social 
problems  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Finally,  the  new  AID  program  plans  to 
increase  its  support  of  medical  research 
programs  and  of  facilities  to  train  var- 
ious health  personnel:  doctors,  nurses, 
midwives,  sanitation  officers,  and  so 
forth.  Manpower  shortage  in  the  health 
field  has  been  a  particularly  crucial 
problem,  and  one  with  whicl  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 

As  is  readily  apparent,  however,  and  as 
my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  much  prog- 
ress in  the  area  of  health  has  already 
been  achieved.  By  continuing  to  work 
closely  with  the  developing  nations  in 
this  field,  we  will  be  able  to  increase  the 
great  strides  already  taken  toward  the 
relief  of  human  suffering. 


The  third  of  the  "new  initiatives" 
which  AID  will  emphasize  during  the 
coming  year  is  education.  Again,  it  is 
readily  apparent  that  this  is  an  area  of 
critical  need. 

Basic  educational  skills  are  profoundly 
lacking  in  most  of  the  underdeveloped 
world.  In  Latin  America  and  the  Far 
East,  literacy  averages  close  to  60  per- 
cent; but  in  the  Near  East  and  souih 
Asia,  where  half  of  the  population  of  the 
less-developed  world  is  concentrated,  i! 
averages  only  25  percent — and  only  IG 
percent  in  Africa. 

In  his  foreign  aid  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, President  Johnson  said  of  educa- 
tional development: 

Nothing  Is  more  critical  to  the  future  of 
liberty  and  the  fate  of  mankind. 

Without  a  drastic  expansion  in  ba.<:ic 
educational  opportunities,  the  prospects 
for  popular  self-government  are  ex- 
tremely limited  and  insecure.  Democ- 
racy as  we  know  it  requires  a  degree  of 
sophistication  which  can  come  only  witli 
a  major  rise  in  educational  levels. 

Increased  educational  opportunities 
are  also  needed  to  develop  the  skilled 
manpower  necessary  to  operate  public 
health  systems,  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  busines.ses,  and  modernized 
farms.  Only  through  education  can 
outdated  customs  be  broken  down  and 
the  foundations  for  progre.ss  be  laid. 

Aid  to  education  has  always  been  a 
major  field  of  U.S.  technical  assistance. 
During  1965  one  of  every  five  AID- 
flnanced  experts  abroad  was  working  on 
an  educational  project.  Much  of  the  a- 
si.stance,  especially  for  projects  in  teach- 
er training  and  Institutional  develop- 
ment, is  carried  out  through  contract.^ 
with  private  American  institutions. 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  expanded  AID 
programs  for  fiscal  1967  will  concentrate 
on  the  improvement  of  popular  partici- 
pation in  development  and  in  govern- 
ment and  the  expan^pn  of  the  technical 
and  professional  skms  available  to  tl,c 
developing  societies.  The  additional 
funds  are  planned  to  support  such  varied 
projects  as  curriculum  improvement, 
textbook  production,  exchange  pro- 
grams, and  the  utilization  of  radio  and 
television  in  drastically  understaffed 
classrooms.  Manpower  development,  the 
Improvement  of  English  Instruction, 
and  the  strengthening  of  research  pro- 
grams are  other  areas  which  are  to 
receive  high-priority  attention. 

At  tlie  present  time,  the  le.ss -developed 
countries  are  increasing  their  budgets 
for  education  at  an  annual  rate  of  15 
percent,  and  they  will  continue  to  make 
serious  efforts  to  improve  their  educa- 
tional capacity.  Their  re.sources  are 
limited,  however,  and  the  demands  are 
immediate.  Only  with  our  assistant" 
can  the  rapid  progress  which  is  needed 
be  achieved. 

In  .short.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  be- 
fore us  legislation  designed  to  help  the 
developing  countries  help  themselves,  fo 
that  they  will  one  day  be  able  t«  provide 
the  essentials  of  a  better  life  to  all  their 
people.  The  "new  Initiatives"  in  agri- 
culture, health,  and  education  put  the 
emphasis  where  it  should  be  placed— on 
the  areas  most  fundamental,  most  cru- 
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is  in  the  best  of  American  traditions  to 
aid  those  throughout  the  world  in  freeing 
themselves  from  the  bonds  of  hunger, 
disease,  and  Ignorance.  And  it  is  in  our 
long-term  interest  as  well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, since  only  in  a  more  prosperous 
world  can  the  stability  essential  to  peace 
be  achieved.  As  nations  continue  to 
urow  in  freedom,  progress,  and  security, 
we  will  truly  be  able  to  experience  and 
en.ioy  the  benefits  of  a  better  life. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what 
■s  essential  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  now 
that  man  has  found  a  means  of  ending 
the  human  story  on  this  planet,  we  must 
turn  our  energies  and  our  talents  to  find 
the  means  for  its  continuance. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  foreign  aid 
bill  is  the  best  investment  we  can  make 
in  this,  man's  most  vital  quest  on  earth 
the  search  for  meaningful  life  for  all  men 


million  people  in  Latin  America;  25.000 
new  classrooms;  nearly  1,000  water  and 
sewage  systems  serving  more  than  13  mil- 
lion people;  10  million  textbooks  for 
schoolchildren;  more  than  300.000  loans 
for  farmers;  more  and  better  food  for  13 
million  schoolchildren,  and  protection  of 
more  than  100  million  people  against 
malaria. 

In  the  Far  East,  more  than  1.7  million 
children  were  attending  school  In  class- 
rooms provided  with  AID  assistance: 
116.000  students  were  enrolled  in  assisted 
colleges  and  universities;  more  than  100.- 
000  teachers  had  been  trained  with  AID 
help;  2  million  additional  acres  of  land 
had  been  brought  under  irrigation;  1.7 
million  farmers  had  obtained  loans  to 
raise  food  output,  and  115  million  people 
were  protected  from  malaria. 

In  Africa,  it  was  the  same  story  of  help 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
even  more  than  in  the  past,  the  foreign 
a:d  program  we  are  considering  has  a 
basic  objective  of  helping  the  people  of 
the  less-developed  countries  work  to- 
ward a  better  life. 

As  the  President  has  said,  it  is  a  pro- 
pram  "to  help  give  the  people  of  the  less- 
developed  world  the  food,  the  health,  the 
skills  and  education — and  the  strength — 
to  lead  their  nations  to  self-sufficient 
bves  of  plenty  and  freedom." 

I  am  sure  that  at  times  we  all  tend  to 
think  of  foreign  aid  largely  in  terms  of 
loans  and  assistance  to  governments, 
through  which  we  channel  much  of  our 
assistance,  rather  than  in  tentis  of  di- 
rectly helping  the  people  of  the  develop- 
inc  countries  who  reap  the  benefit  from 
the  assistance  we  provide  through  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Much  of  our  help  influences  the  daily 
lives  of  these  people  as  AID  technicians 
work  side  by  side  with  them — showing 
them  better  ways  to  build  homes,  schools 
and  hospitals;  better  ways  to  work  their 
farms;  better  ways  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren: better  ways  to  improve  their 
health;  and,  in  general,  better  ways  of 
living.  In  short,  better  ways  to  do  things 
after  the  Americans  have  left. 

Most  AID  assistance,  however,  is  in 
the  form  of  development  loans  to  finance 
projects  like  factories  and  power  facili- 
ties; to  help  carry  out  broad  progi^ams 
like  agrictiltural  research  and  extension 
services,  and  to  help  finance  imports  of 
American  goods  needed  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  growth. 

But  here  again,  it  is  the  people  of  the 
developing  nations  who  reap  the  benefit. 

When  a  factoiT  is  built  or  enlarged 
through  an  AID  loan,  it  means  more  jobs 
and  earnings  for  the  people,  a  chance  to 
buy  more  of  the  things  they  need.  When 
an  agricultiu-al  credit  program  is  started 
with  AID  assistance,  it  means  that  small 
farmers  get  the  loans  they  need  for  seeds 
and  fertilizer  and  equipment.  When  a 
new  road  is  built,  or  an  electric  power 
facility  or  water  system  goes  into  service, 
it  is  the  people  who  profit. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  what  our 
foreign  aid  has  meant  to  the  people  of  de- 
veloping nations. 

By  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  AID 
assistance  through  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 


pre-school  children  vaccinated  against 
measles;  a  triphng  of  secondary  school 
enrollment  in  East  Africa  to  75.000; 
training  for  41,000  students  underway 
in  vocational  and  technical  schools; 
demonstrations  of  successful  farming 
techniques  to  over  300.000  Sudanese 
farmers,  and  so  on. 

These  were  all  direct  benefits  the  peo- 
ple of  developing  nations  gained  from 
AID  assistance.  Not  mentioned  were  the 
benefits  they  gained  from  construction 
of  new  factories,  new  transportation  fa- 
cilities, new  sources  of  food  such  as  fish- 
ing industries,  and  new  and  better  means 
of  communication. 

You  will  note  that  in  each  area  where 
AID  is  at  work,  it  is  stressing  greater 
education  and  better  health  for  people. 
Both  are  essential  if  a  nation  is  to  de- 
velop the  human  resources  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 

As  a  final  point  I  remind  you  that  the 
American  taxpayer  is  not  bearing  most 
of  the  cost  of  progress  in  the  developing 
nations.  Indeed,  the  20  countries  receiv- 
ing major  development  as.sistance  today 
invest  an  average  of  six  of  their  own  dol- 
lars for  every  dollar  of  U.S.  as.sistance. 

And  the  dollars  we  do  lend  or  .spend  go 
for  a  purpose  that  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. They  go  to  people  who,  like  our 
early-day  Americans,  are  willing  to  work 
long  and  hard  to  build  a  brighter  future 
for  themselves  and  their  children. 

This  program  deserves  our  continuing 
wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  has  a  commendable  record 
of  providing  assistance  to  nations  in 
need.  We  recognized  long  ago  that  hu- 
mamtarian  efforts  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  world  of  peace  and  economic  sta- 
bility. Passage  of  the  Foreign  AssistJince 
Act  of  1966  will  afford  the  opportunity  to 
continue  these  efforts. 

The  foreign  aid  program  under  con- 
sideration today  is  similar  in  many  ways 
to  the  programs  of  past  yeai-s.  There  is. 
however,  an  important  change  in  em- 
phasis proposed  in  this  year's  legislation. 
Increased  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
education,  health,  and  agriculture.  Al- 
though the  total  authorization  for  fiscal 
1967  is  almost  exactly  what  it  was  in  the 


by  about  50  percent.  Investment  is  being 
concentrated  in  these  areas  in  oi-der  to 
si>eed  developing  countries  to  a  level  of 
self-sufficiency. 

Economic  development  is  still  a  new 
and  uncharted  field.  There  is  no  magic 
formula  to  tell  us  exactlj'  how  to  trans- 
form an  underdeveloped,  slowly  growing 
country  into  an  economically  viable  one. 
But  economists  and  political  scientists  do 
agree  that  education,  health,  and  agri- 
cultiu-e  are  each  a  vital  precondition  for 
self-sustained  growth.  Thus  our  em- 
phasis on  these  areas  in  the  proposed 
program. 

Only  an  educated  population  can  run 
the  machines  needed  to  compete  in  the 
markets  of  the  modern  world,  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  the  complexities  of  modem 
business  and  economics,  or  master  the 
intricac  cs  of  modern  science. 

And  v.ithout  adeqtiate  health  care  and 
sufficient  food,  all  other  efforts  come  to 
naught.  An  ill.  undernourished  man 
cannot  be  expected  to  lead  his  country 
into  an  industrial  revolution. 

Another  major  change  in  the  proposed 
bill  is  a  greatly  expanded  program  for 
economic  aid  to  Vietnam.  This  program 
will  provide  refugee  relief,  seek  to  raise 
urban  and  rmal  hving  standards,  and 
finance  essential  imports.  The  social  and 
economic  development  of  Vietnam  will 
ultimately  determme  the  futtu-e  of  that 
war-torn  nation.  Therefore,  we  must 
strengthen  oiu-  efforts  in  tliese  noiunih- 
tary  areas  even  as  the  war  goes  on. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  will 
also  extend  the  life  of  many  projects 
already  of  proven  value.  The  Partners 
of  the  Alliance,  or  the  Companeros  de  la 
Allianza,  for  example,  give  civic  clubs, 
schools,  professional  groups,  and  similar 
organizatioiis  an  opportunity  to  work 
directly  with  the  people  of  Latin  America. 
I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  citizens 
of  Mar\iand  have  taken  a  xtvy  active 
part  in  this  program,  choosing  as  a  sis- 
ter state.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil.  The 
Marjiand  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  a 
volunteer  group  headed  by  40  of  our 
State's  leading  citizens,  has  sponsored 
numerous  projects  throughout  the  State 
designed  to  help  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Tlie 
University  of  Mar%-land  student  govern- 
ment has  raised  money  for  books  for  the 
University  of  Rio.  and  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society,  of  Baltimore,  has  contrib- 
uted money  for  school  construction  in 
Niteroi.  Similar  programs  are  being 
sponsored  by  local  Kiwanis,  Rotarj",  and 
other  service  clubs. 

When  a  group  from  the  Marj-land 
Partners  visited  a  fishing  village  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  they  were  greeted  by  a  ban- 
ner reading  "The  fishermen  of  Saquare- 
ma  need  you  "  The  Saquarema  problem 
was  silt  congestion  in  it«:  ma.ior  inlet. 
and  the  Mar>-land  Partners  helped  the 
fi.shermeii  to  develop  a  solution  for  re- 
moving It  The  success  of  the.se  MaiT- 
landers  shows  what  foreign  aid.  in  Its 
more  fundamental  concept,  can  achieve. 
The  benefits  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
come  at  a  small  cost  to  us:  the  program 
does  not  burden  the  American  economy. 
The  propo.sed  program,  for  example, 
would   devote  less  than  one-third  of   1 


previous  year,  allocations  for  education,    percent  of  our  gross  national  product  to 
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aiding  other  nations,  a  percentage  which 
has  been  steadily  declining  since  li>63. 

Furthermore,  the  adverse  effect  of  for- 
eign aid  on  our  balance  of  payments  Is 
being  steadily  diminished.  An  ever-in- 
creasing percentage  of  aid  expenditures 
is  spent  for  equipment  purchases  here  in 
the  United  States.  By  fiscal  1967  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
will  spend  88  percent  of  its  funds  in  this 
country,  thus  helping  to  boost  the  econ- 
omy of  every  State.  In  the  last  year 
alone,  over  $20  million  of  AID  money 
was  spent  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

In  fact,  over  the  long  run  foreign  aid 
actually  benefits  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. A  developing  country,  au  It 
grows,  demands  increasing  amounts  of 
U.S.  exports.  A  1 -percent  increase  in  the 
GNP  of  a  developing  nation  leads  to  a 
1.4-percent  increase  in  its  purchases  of 
US.  exports.  For  example,  U.S.  sales  to 
Taiwan,  where  our  economic  aid  :.s  no 
longer  needed,  doubled  in  2  years'  time. 
And  increases  in  exports  resulting  from 
our  foreign  aid  program  have  a  partic- 
ularly beneficial  impact  on  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  the  Nation  s  third  largest  for- 
eign trade  port. 

Foreign  aid  will  not  miraculously  end 
poverty  and  squalor  and  hunger  in  the 
developing  nations  around  the  world. 
But  it  will  offer  a  beginning.  We  are 
often  reminded  that  it  is  better  to  light 
a  candle  than  curse  the  darkness.  It 
might  be  added  that  it  is  also  Important 
to  keep  the  candle  burning.  Let  us  do 
just  that  by  pa.sslng  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemem 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Duncan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  iXDint  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
.  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment supports  programs  in  more 
than  70  developing  countries  around  the 
globe,  but  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  total 
budget  is  spent  in  just  one  nation:  South 
Vietnam  from  which  several  of  us  have 
just  returned.  We  are  all  keenly  awaxe 
of  the  efforts  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  over  there.  But  not  so  well 
known  is  the  activity  of  the  nurses, 
teachers,  farm  experts,  and  others  who 
are  conducting  a  large  and  vital  eco- 
nomic aid  program  in  Vietnam.  For 
fiscal  year  1966.  the  bill  is  about  $640 
imllllon.  Lets  take  a  closer  look  at  what 
that  money  is  accomplishing. 

About  a  thousand  Americans  are 
working  in  the  aid  program  there,  side 
by  side  with  more  than  1,800  Vietnamese 
employed  by  AID.  There  are  nearly  as 
many  AID  employees  in  South  Vietnam 
'  as  there  are  in  Washington  directing 
our  worldwide  efforts.  Our  headquar- 
ters out  there  is  in  Saigon,  but  much  of 
the  work  is  in  the  provinces.  We  have 
a  representative  in  every  one  of  the  43 
provinces.  An  AID  provincial  repre- 
sentative must  know  how  to  fill  out  an 
invoice  for  a  bulk  shipment  of  steel  bars 
and  cement  or  how  to  build  a  makeshift 
wheelchair  for  an  invalid  child.   He  must 


write  good,  clear  reports  to  Washington 
or  teach  tribal  women  how  to  cook 
wheat.  In  the  midst  of  a  war  with  no 
front  lines  and  no  safe  areas,  he  can  live 
lor  days  in  a  cave  If  he  has  to. 

One  such  representative  Is  Sanford 
(Sandy)  Stone,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  As 
an  illustration,  his  activity  within  the 
past  year  included  helping  the  village 
of  Song  Be,  which  we  visited,  recover 
from  a  Vietcong  attack.  He  obtained 
food  from  Saigon,  enlisted  volunteers  to 
restring  powerlines,  recruited  others  to 
lay  water  pipe  for  the  hospital  and  the 
provincial  headquarters.  Sandy  has  a 
philosophy,  a  reason  for  being  there, 
and  he  puts  it  this  way : 

In  Vietnam  we  are  faced  with  a  new  kind 
of  war,  wliere  a  purely  military  solution  Is 
impossible.  Unless  military  action  is  com- 
bined with  social,  political  and  economic 
Improvements,  so  the  rural  people  are  given 
a  stake  in  their  country  worth  defending, 
there  can  be  no  permanent  victory  here 
over   communism. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Vietnamese  are 
farmers  and  fishermen,  and  the  counter- 
insurgency  program  assisted  by  our  eco- 
nomic aid  money  directly  supports  the 
war  effort  in  rural  areas.  American  AID 
technicians  and  materials  enable  the 
farmers,  fishermen,  and  refugees  from 
the  Vietcong  to  educate  their  children, 
improve  their  farming,  and  benefit  from 
health  facilities.  In  a  self-help  school 
construction  program,  2.300  schools  have 
been  built,  and  in  the  next  2  years  13.000 
new  classrooms  will  be  built  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  chil- 
dren. In  the  past  3  years.  AID  has 
trsiined  more  than  5,500  teachers.  And 
AID  helped  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
establish  a  national  service  that  so  far 
has  printed  more  than  6  million  new 
textbooks. 

They  are  terribly  short  of  medical  care 
over  there.  The  facilities  are  primitive 
and  unsanitary  and  some  provinces 
have  no  hospitals  and  no  doctors.  The 
i-atio  Is  1  doctor  for  about  every  29,000 
people  in  South  Vietnam.  That  com- 
pares with  1  for  every  1,500  on  Taiwan, 
for  instance,  and  one  for  every  900  in 
Japan.  But  we  are  doing  something 
about  that  too.  And  we  must  do  more. 
A  medical  school  is  now  being  built  in 
South  Vietnam  to  graduate  200  doctors 
a  year.  Malaria  is  prevalent  but  of  those 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  getting  it  83  per- 
cent are  now  protected  against  it.  Vil- 
lage health  stations  liave  been  set  up 
and  stocked  with  medicine  at  12,500  rural 
locations,  although  we  do  not  yet  have 
the  trained  personnel  to  man  them  all 
properly.  AID  finances  Project  Vietnam, 
whose  American  doctors  are  volunteer- 
ing for  60  days'  service  in  the  country. 
One  of  them.  Dr.  Martin  Funk,  of  Park 
Ridge,  111.,  established  a  clinic  in  Kon- 
tiim,  in  tlie  remote  highlands  of  central 
Vietnam.  "We  started  with  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  pills  and  20  p>atients."  he  re- 
ported. Two  months  later  he  was  han- 
dling up  to  121  patients  in  a  .single  morn- 
ing. Diseases  include  pneumonia,  ar- 
thritis, tapeworm,  diarrhea,  and  tuber- 
culosis. Why  did  Dr.  Funk  go  out 
there?  Because,  he  said,  'there  was 
something  to  be  done,  and  I  wanted 
to  help." 


A  gigantic  problem  in  that  unhappy 
land  is  refugees.  More  than  900.000  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes  in  the  last 
year.  AID  has  helped  to  resettle  half  of 
them  and  to  shelter,  feed,  and  clothe 
the  rest  in  temporary  centers.  Frank 
Wisner,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  one  of 
the  AID  men  helping  refugees,  in  a  little 
camp  about  50  miles  from  Saigon.  Hi- 
not  only  sees  to  it  that  the  refugees  get 
clothing,  food,  housing,  and  medical 
care;  he  makes  sure  they  find  a  way  to 
make  a  living — for  example  he  helped  oiu- 
family  establish  its  own  little  furniture- 
making  business. 

The  farmers  of  Vietnam  are  encour- 
aged by  AID  to  use  more  fertilizer.  Four 
years  ago,  only  100,000  tons  of  fertilizer 
a  year  was  being  added  to  the  soil  of 
South  Vietnam.  Last  year  that  amount 
was  almost  tripled,  to  276.000  tons.  This 
is  potentially  an  immensely  wealthy 
country.  In  some  areas  3  crops  of  rice 
a  year  can  be  produced  instead  of  one, 
and  each  crop  can  be  doubled  in  size. 
This  is  vital  as  we  try  to  feed  the  expand- 
ing world  population.  Insects  and 
rodents  were  destroying  a  third  of  the 
crops;  then  a  half -million  farmers 
started  using  insecticides — 600  ton.s  a 
year — and  taking  part  in  a  program  that 
exterminates  38  million  rats  a  year.  The 
annual  saving  in  food  is  nearly  100. 000 
tons. 

For  fishermen,  we  have  introduced 
nylon  nets  and  motorized  junks,  and  the 
catch  has  increased  from  165,000  metric 
tons  in  1959  to  368,000  last  year. 
Seventy-nine  fishing  cooperatives  have 
been  established,  with  more  than  17.000 
members. 

Besides  our  counterlnsurgency  pro- 
gram, we  have  the  Commodity  Import 
Program,  and  indeed  that  is  where  a 
lion's  share  of  the  money  goes.  Of  tiie 
$640  million  we  are  spending  in  Vietnam 
this  fiscal  year,  including  nearly  $100 
million  in  food  for  peace,  the  commodity 
Import  program  accounts  for  $370  nul- 
llon.  Commodity  Imports  supply  the 
cement  to  floor  a  pigsty  In  a  rural  ham- 
let; and  we  constantly  heard  requests 
for  more  cement  and  it  should  be  used 
for  people  as  well  as  the  pigs,  the  paper 
for  textbooks;  bicycle  tires;  fertilizer; 
fishing  nets.  Most  of  the  dollars  stay 
in  the  United  States,  paying  American 
producers  and  exporters.  Licensed  Viet- 
namese Importers  pay  their  government 
in  local  currency — piasters — for  tho.sc 
goods  which  they  Import  and  sell.  The 
Government  turns  around  and  uses  that 
money  to  strengthen  its  economic  di- 
velopment  and  Its  defense  effort.  This 
import  program  fights  wartime  inflation 
by  providing  nonluxury  commoditic - 
that  are  in  short  supply.  Some  of  tlic 
items  that  make  up  the  $370  million  arc 
Iron  and  steel  mill  products,  $72  million; 
industrial  machinery  and  parts,  about 
$71  million,  rice,  more  than  $35  million; 
medicine  and  pharmaceuticals.  $21  mil- 
lion: motor  vehicles,  tractors  and  parts, 
nearly  $18  million;  and  fertilizer,  SIT 
million. 

The  mission  of  AID  in  Vietnan.  must 
be  carried  on  by  trained  and  dedicated 
people.  Their  work  toward  a  better 
tomorrow,  In  the  midst  of  a  war-torn 
country,  is  most  dlfBculi  and  frequenti.v 


dangerous.  Eight  AID  men  have  given 
their  lives  In  this  "shirtsleeves  war." 
One  of  them,  Joseph  Grainger  of  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  before  he  died  was 
paraded  through  villages  by  the  Viet- 
cong, who  told  the  people,  "Here  is  that 
imperialist  American  who  was  trj'ing  to 
exploit  you  "  But  their  attempt  at  a 
propaganda  stunt  didn't  work  and  they 
soon  gave  it  up — because  they  were 
greeted  with  such  statements  a:  :  "This 
is  not  a  bad  man."  "He  has  been  our 
friend."  "He  helped  us  builo  this  well, 
so  we  don't  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  the 
river  for  oui  water." 

Foreign  aid  is,  I  suppose,  as  unpopular 
a  program  as  we  have.  All  of  us  have 
whipped  it  from  time  to  time  in  cam- 
paign speeches.  Yet  I  think  there  is  no 
program  more  vital  to  our  search  for 
world  peace.  You  cannot  have  a  world 
at  peace  if  half  that  world  goes  to  bed 
hungry  every  night.  You  cannot  have  a 
world  at  peace  if  millions  are  uneducated 
and  living  in  filth  and  squalor,  easy  prey 
for  the  false  promises  of  conimunLsm. 

You  can  see  in  Thailand  and  Taiwan 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  ijeace  and 
judicious  applications  of  credit.  ■  You 
can  even  see  that  famous  road  that  "be- 
gins nowhere  and  ends  nowhere" — the 
monument  to  foreign  aid  inefficiency. 
It  is  now  an  integral  part  of  a  system 
of  roads  reaching  up  into  the  northeast 
provinces,  that  are  coming  under  Com- 
munist terror  attacks — a  vital  cog  in  the 
defense  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aid  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  our  cause  in  Southeast  A.sia. 
1  liope  the  bill  will  be  supported. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Americans  are  frequently  be- 
in,c;  warned  these  days.  "You  cannot  get 
tomorrow's  jobs  with  today's  skills." 

That  slogan  is  quite  true  of  course. 
But  it  has  another  meaning  that  applies 
to  conditions  beyond  our  own  shores.  It 
is  that  no  matter  how  many  dollars  we 
spend  helping  less  developed  countries 
build  up  industry  and  agriculture,  with- 
out education  for  their  people  they  can 
gain  no  real  self-sufficiency,  no  political 
stability,  no  democracy,  and  no  future. 

That  is  why  the  President  has  called 
on  the  United  States  to  nearly  double  its 
help  to  other  nations  In  the  field  of 
education. 

Since  the  beginning  of  U.S.  assistance 
in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  such 
aid  has  accounted  for  a  major  share  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment's technical  assistance  and  the  larg- 
est number  of  AID  technicians  at  work 
overseas.  This  emphasis  will  be  sharp- 
ened in  the  coming  year,  with  special 
effort  given  to  building  up  basic  educa- 
tional systems  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
individual  countries. 

Their  need  is  urgent.  Only  about  16 
ix-rcent  of  the  people  of  developing  Afri- 
can nations  can  read  and  write.  In  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia,  the  average  is 
25  percent ;  in  Latin  America  and  the  Far 
East,  60  percent.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  must  decide  now  how  many 
teachers  they  will  need  in  5  years,  how 
much  of  their  budgets  can  be  spent  on 
basic  education,  how  much  they  must 
commit  to  vocational  training,  and  how 


much  they  can  afford  for  advanced 
specialized  education. 

In  the  coming  year,  AID  plans  special 
emphasis  on  helping  the  developing  na- 
tions review  their  overall  educational 
programs  and  helping  them  decide  what 
directions  they  must  take.  Most  of  this 
guidance  will  be  given  by  American  edu- 
cation experts  under  contract  to  AID. 
In  Thailand,  for  example,  educators  from 
Michigan  State  University  have  helped 
develop  a  planning  office  under  tlie  Min- 
istry of  Education.  In  Turkey,  another 
university  group  will  help  train  the  staff 
of  a  new  Budget  and  Planning  Depart- 
ment under  the  Tuikish  Ministry  of 
Education. 

Vital  to  any  educational  program,  of 
course,  are  teachers.  In  fiscal  1967,  .^ID 
will  be  looking  for  ways  to  "stretch"  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  teacher  supplies 
through  in-service  training,  television, 
radio,  and  other  new  teaching  techni- 
ques. Tlicre  are  already  more  than  210,- 
000  students  enrolled  in  normal  schools 
and  teachers  colleges  established  with 
AID  assistance,  and  in  1967  the  agency 
will  increase  its  help  to  such  institutions. 

The  critically  short  supply  of  text- 
books in  developing  nations  will  also  get 
increased  attention  by  AID  next  year. 
AID  a.sslstance  includes  the  training  and 
supervision  of  textbook  writing  teams, 
purchase  of  special  books  from  the 
Unit^?d  States,  and  studies  to  determine 
the  specific  book  needs  of  each  nation. 
In  some  countries,  AID  help  will  consist 
of  supplying  needed  paper  and  printing 
supplies,  and  in  others  the  agency  will 
help  establish  cooperative  textbook  rent- 
al libraries. 

AID  Is  also  planning  programs  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  instruction,  to  train 
college  administrators  and  youth  lead- 
ers, to  expand  the  training  of  foreign 
students  in  American  universities,  and 
to  encourage  greater  suppwrt  of  educa- 
tion by  private  American  oiganizations. 

We  already  have  accomplished  much  to 
increase  education  in  the  developing 
countries.  Since  the  start  of  the  point  4 
program  in  1949,  nearly  100.000  foreign 
technicians  and  professionals  have  been 
brought  to  the  United  States  for  ad- 
vanced education  or  training,  and  anoth- 
er 19,000  have  been  trained  in  other  coun- 
tries under  U.S.  programs.  More  than 
670,000  teachers  have  been  graduated 
from  schools  and  colleges  established 
with  AID  assistance.  In  the  last  5  years 
alone.  237,000  classrooms  have  been  built 
with  AID  help. 

This  fiscal  year,  more  than  675.000  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities started  with  AID  assistance,  and 
anotiier  670,000  are  attending  AID-as- 
sisted  vocational,  technical,  and  normal 
schools. 

Impressive  though  these  figures  are, 
they  represent  only  a  start.  Much  more 
can  and  must  be  done  if  the  people  of 
the  developing  nations  are  to  be  freed 
from  the  enslavement  of  ignorance,  and 
if  their  countries  are  to  have  the  human 
resources  and  skills  need  to  become  eco- 
nomically self-sufficient.  America  has 
the  resources  to  help  do  the  job.  We  can 
readily  spare  help;  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  give  it. 


Mr.  COHEIj^N.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
goal  of  advancing  the  free  world  thix>ugh 
economic,  political,  and  social  develop- 
ment should  be  a  continuing  policy  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  essence  of  a 
long-term  authorization  for  the  foreign 
aid  progi"am — a  declaration  that  the 
United  States  supports  and  encourages 
lon.c-teiTn  development,  which  it  con- 
siders basic  to  the  growth  and  security  of 
the  free  world  and  to  the  security  and 
progress  of  the  United  States. 

Support  for  a  muUiyear  authorization 
for  the  foreign  aid  bill  has  come  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from  leaders 
of  many  segments  of  our  society.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  said  only  a  year  ago: 

Congress  should  cease  Its  annual  review  of 
foreign  aid  and  place  the  program  under 
long-term  authorization.  The  case  for  doing 
so  IS  familiar  and  persuasive. 

Former  Secretar>'  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  said: 

We  cannot  afford  to  exhaust  ourselves  by 
spasmodic  programs  designed  to  meet  ever 
recurring  emergencies.  We  cannot  operate 
on  a  day  to  day.  hand  to  mouth  basis.  In- 
ste.\d  we  must  think  in  terms  of  policies  and 
programs  we  can  afford  to  live  with  for  what 
may  be  a  long  period  of  years. 

J.  F.  Dohcrty,  legal  repre. sen ta Live  for 
the  .^FL-CIO.  notes  that  a  muUiyear  au- 
thorization "will  allow  more  detailed  con- 
gressional reviews  of  specific  program 
operations  in  nonauthorization  years, 
while  retention  of  yearly  appropriations 
will  maintain  congressional  control  of  the 
program." 

And  a  leader  in  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  has  pointed  out  that 
"long-t-erm  economic  development  based 
on  1  year  planning  seems  contradictorv. " 

Yet,  with  all  this  support.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, two  arguments  persist  against  mul- 
tiyear  authorization.  The  first  is  the 
familiar  objection  that  a  multiyear  au- 
thorization will  lessen  or  destroy  con- 
gressional control  of  the  i^lD  program. 
Let  us  examine  this  objection. 

In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  a  multi- 
year  authorization  is  not  a  new  concept. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  the  rule  rather  t-han 
the  exception  in  national  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  internationally  it  has  been 
highly  successful  in  both  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram. These  programs  constitute  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  total  AID 
program — yet  there  has  been  neither  e\  i- 
dence  nor  assertion  that  these  long-term 
authorizationg  have  undercut  the  influ- 
ence or  responsibilities  of  Congress. 

Instead  we  have  seen  a  clear  recogni- 
tion that  if  the  AID  program  does  not 
advance  to  the  liking  of  Congress  a 
strong  measure  of  control  may  be  insti- 
tuted at  any  time  by  regulation  of  appro- 
priations, resolutions  or  amendments, 
Multiyear  authorization  does  not  sacri- 
fice congressional  control;  that  is  clear. 

Second,  I  believe  there  is  more  than 
a  mere  lack  of  disadvantage  m  this  pro- 
posal, I  believe  a  multiyear  authoriza- 
tion will  benefit  the  Congress  and  the 
people  by  allowing  a  more  flexible  and 
selective  examination  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram. 

The  CX)ngress  may  be  free  from  the 
burden  of  the  annual  legislative  cycle  of 
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criticism  of  the  Idea  of  foreign  aid  per  se. 
and  may  direct  its  energies  Instead  to 
whatever  part  or  parts  of  the  program 
that  we  feel  is  necessary.  In  this  way  we 
can  bring  our  judgment  to  bear  on  areas 
of  particular  concern.  We  can  adopt  an 
efficient,  businesslike  examination  of  the 
individual  projects  underway  and  dis- 
card the  shotgun  approach  that  has 
characterized  past  criticism  of  our  aid 
program. 

The  second  major  objection  to  our  aid 
program  is  tied  to  the  old  belief  that 
foreign  aid  Is  a  temporary  thing — hesi- 
tantly entered,  accidentally  extended, 
and  soon  to  end.  This  is  the  ideolc^gy 
which  holds  that  thLs  country  has  neither 
tlie  responsibility,  the  resources,  nor  the 
will  to  carry  out  such  an  arduous  p:o- 
gram.  In  short,  this  is  one  of  the  old 
myths  that  must  give  way  to  reality. 
Foreign  aid  Is  not  a  temporary  project; 
foreign  aid  Is  not  an  evil  program.  It  is 
a  basic  and  es.sential  instrument  of  our 
foreign  pohcy. 

And  we  should  recognize  the  plain  fact 
that  as  other  nations  grow  in  freedom 
and  independence,  so  the  .security  of  the 
United  States  is  strengthened;  and  as 
others  grow  in  economic  strength,  so  vail 
the  United  States  continue  to  prosper. 

It  is  time  that  we  accept  as  a  real  ty 
the  great  burden  we  have  taken  upon 
ourselves.  We  .shall  not  lighten  that 
burden  by  cursing  it  at  evei-y  step  but 
will  carry  it  to  its  destination  only  by 
a  careful  long-range  examination  of  our 
resources  and  planning  for  our  abilities. 
For  surely  if  our  age  is  to  be  remem- 
bered it  will  not  be  only  for  our  medicine 
or  our  schools;  it  will  not  be  only  for 
our  farms,  or  our  abundance.  Rather 
we  shall  take  distinction  as  the  first  gen- 
eration slnte  the  dawn  of  history  In 
which  mankind  dared  to  believe  it  practi- 
cal to  make  all  the  benefits  of  civilization 
available  to  the  whole  human  race. 

Once  we  accept  the  fact  that  foreign 
aid  is  and  should  be  recognized  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  foreign  policy,  once 
we  recognize  that  foreign  aid  is  not  just 
a  mighty  nation's  contribution  to  the 
world,  but  aLso  a  very  practical  tool  with 
which  to  resist  our  enemies  and  to  en- 
courage and  persuade  our  friends,  then 
surely  we  can  recognize  the  obvious 
necessity  for  the  sort  of  sound,  long- 
range  planning  that  is  basic  to  an  orderly 
policy.  Then  we  can  accept  without 
further  quibbling  the  wisdom  of  allowing 
a  multiyear  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Congres-s'  reluctance  to  make  the  aid 
program  a  long-range,  continuing  proc- 
ess flies  in  the  face  of  recommendations 
by  three  Pre.sidents,  numerous  presiden- 
tial study  commissions,  at  least  several 
congressional  committees,  and  testimony 
by  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life. 
President  Eisenhower  said  in  1957: 
I  believe  our  common  objective  can  best 
be  accomplished  through  a  long-term  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  .  .  .  obviously 
sound  economic  development  Is  not  a  year 
to  year  undertaking  but  a  continuing  proc- 
ess. 

In  January  1957.  in  study  No.  1,  "The  \ 
Objectives  of  US.  Economic  Assistance 
Programs,  ■  by  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute 


of  Technology,  prepcired  for  the  SiMcial 
Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program,  U.S,  Senate,  January  1957,  it 
was  stated: 

Since  economic  growth  la  inherently  a  slow 
process,  and  since  the  economic  and  political 
results  we  seek  from  an  economic  develop- 
ment program  will  accrue  only  over  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  the  program  must 
have  continuity.  As  an  Instrument  of  short- 
ternx  policy,  development  assistance  Is  waste- 
ful and  ineffective.  If  we  have  any  hof>e  of 
achieving  desirable  results  from  a  develop- 
ment-assistance program,  we  must  be  clear 
In  our  own  minds  and  must  make  It  clear 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  this  is  a  pro- 
gram which  we  propose  to  pursue  consist- 
ently for  at  least  5  or  19  years  and  which  we 
will  not  permit  to  be  affected  by  changes 
In  the  international  or  domestic  political 
climate.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  this 
kind  of  long-term  commitment,  we  should 
probably  not  support  development  assistance 
programs  at  all. 

In  March  1957,  in  study  No.  3,  "The 
Role  of  Foreign  Aid  in  the  Development 
of  Other  Countries."  by  the  Research 
Center  in  Economic  Development  and 
Cultural  Change  of  the  University  of 
Chicaso,  March  1S57;  prepared  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  To  Study 
the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  it  was  stated: 

Economic  aid  program  must  be  conceived 
as  a  long-run  enterprise  and  some  guaranty 
of  Its  duration  Is  as  Important  as  is  the 
tot.il  magnitude  of  the  program.  For,  as  was 
fwlnted  out  repeatedly  In  this  ref>ort.  the 
process  of  economic  development  takes  time, 
and  the  execution  of  an  effective  develop- 
ment plan  requires  a  fairly  high  degree  of 
assurance  that  sufficient  funds  will  become 
available  as  the  program  unfolds  In  coming 
years. 

Again  in  1957  in  "A  New  Emphasis  on 
Economic  Development  Abroad,"  the  re- 
port to  the  President  by  the  Internation- 
al Development  Advisory  Board,  we  find 
this  conclusion; 

We  believe  that  an  economic  development 
program  must  have  continuity — a  long-term 
approach  In  planning,  budgeting  and  re- 
view. A  program  with  the  life  expectancy 
of  one  year — technically  the  current  budg- 
etary situation  for  economic  development 
assistance — cannot  begin  to  provide  the 
comprehensive   planning   required. 

Then  in  1959  in  "Economic  Assistance 
Programs  and  Administration,"  third  in- 
terim report,  we  find  this  statement: 

The  effectiveness  of  economic  aid  can  be 
greatly  Increased  If  the  principal  programs 
aimed  at  development — Development  Loan 
Fund  lending.  Technical  Assistance,  and 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  aid — are  au- 
thorized and  funded  on  a  longer  range  basis 
than  at  present  .  .  .  The  present  annual  au- 
thorization for  technical  assistance  does  not 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  a  continuing 
program,  and  continuing  legislative  author- 
ization Is  desirable. 

And  again  in  1959,  the  Composite  Re- 
port of  the  President's  Committee  To 
Study  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram states; 

The  same  reasons  which  lead  this  commit- 
tee to  recommend  placing  military  assist- 
ance on  a  continuing  basis  apply  with  equal 
force  Uj  the  closely  related  defense  sup- 
port Accordingly,  the  Conunlttee  pro- 
poses that  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Brunch  take  the  necesary  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative .steps  to  put  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Program  on  a  continuing  basis. 


The  result  of  aU  these  strong  recom- 
mendations was  the  establishment  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
in  1962.  But  for  4  years  we  have  turned 
right  around  and  Ignored  the  basic  rea- 
sons for  creating  that  agency — con- 
tinuity and  imlty  of  purpose. 
In  1961,  President  Kennedy  said : 
We  are  launching  a  Decade  of  Develop- 
ment on  which  will  depend  subBtitntlally  the 
kind  of  world  In  which  we  and  our  children 
shall  live. 

We  are  now  past  the  halfway  point  in 
this  decade  of  development.  For  too 
many  years  we  have  been  playing  the  re- 
luctant bride.  For  too  many  years  we 
have  been  pulling  our  peren:iials  up  by 
the  roots  to  examine  them.  Surely,  we 
can  do  better. 

We  have  debated  the  principle  of  giv- 
ing aid  since  aid  first  began  with 
lend-loa.se  in  1941.  And  surely  makin.; 
this  choice  has  been  a  difficult  decision. 
But  certainly  when  we  decided  to  create 
AID  in  1962,  we  should  have  reached  an 
end  to  our  indecision  and  attacked  our 
problem  with  a  vigor  and  energy  con- 
comitant with  our  role  as  a  world 
leader. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  recog- 
nize aid  as  a  fact — studied,  questioned 
debated  and  now  firmly  established.  I 
believe  that  Congress  should  place  aid  on 
the  .sound  business  basis  that  will  enable 
both  us  and  the  underdeveloped  nation.s 
we  are  seeking  to  help  to  conduct  the 
long-range  planning  that  is  absolutely 
es.sential  if  this  program  is  to  achieve 
its  goals. 

To  accomplish  this  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress is  thoroughly  justified  in  approving; 
the  2-year  authorization  before  us  today 
and  in  continuing  the  5-year  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Development  Loan  Pimd  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  lilce 
to  note  the  prophetic  statement  made 
by  Secretary  of  State  Ru.sk  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
March  23,  1964: 

We  often  hear  talk  about  what  we  .ire 
doing  to  future  generations  of  Americans 
and  about  the  legacy  which  we  give  to  our 
grandchildren.  I  would  certainly  not  wan; 
mine  to  grow  up  in  a  world  where  the  richest 
nation — having  nearly  half  of  the  world  .s 
wealth — Ignored  for  decades  the  needs  of 
two-thirds  of  the  jjeople,  who  lived  In  pov- 
erty, disease,  and  hunger.  It  would  surely 
not  be  a  very  safe  or  stable  world.  And  even 
more.  It  would  not  be  a  very  g^reat  heritage 
or  tradition  to  pass  on. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  Members  bear 
this  message  in  mind  as  we  vote  on  this 
bill  today. 

TOWAJtD    A    THEORY    OF   ETl^CTIVE    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
recommendations  we  have  made  tuday 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  assistance 
effort  go  beyond  changes  in  administra- 
tion. They  are  designed  to  provide  a:i 
entirely  new  dimension  in  our  programs 
to  assist  the  developing  nations.  Devel- 
opment on  the  .scale  ncces.sar>-  if  theso 
countries  are  to  become  proud  and  stable 
members  of  th?  International  commun- 
ity is  principally  a  job  for  government 
of  these  countries;  only  government  can 
provide  the  legal  and  institutional  frame- 
work that  is  es.sential  for  the  efficient 


application  of  technological  and  other 
tools  of  development.  We  can,  I  t>e- 
licve,  help  these  governments  develop 
tlie  capacity  to  direct  and  shape  develop- 
ment. 

We  must  give  our  attention  to  two 
separate  spheres.  For  a  society  to 
achieve  growth  it  must,  on  the  one  hand, 
have  a  govenmient  v\ith  a  highly  devel- 
oped capacity  to  perform.  Tlie  govern- 
ment must  be  able  to  plan  efficiently,  to 
administer  effectively,  to  communicate 
with  the  people  easily,  and  to  engage  the 
participation  of  the  people  in  the  devel- 
oijmcnt  process. 

Popular  participation  involves  the  abil- 
ity to  communicate  with  government,  the 
capacity  to  organize,  and  the  comp>etency 
to  initiate  and  follow  through  on  projects 
through  techniques  and  instruments  the 
people  have  developed  for  themselves. 

THE    GOVERNMENTAL    CAPACITY    TO    PERFORM 

Many  of  the  developing  countries  have 
onl.v  recently  achieved  self-government; 
many  others  have  only  recently  become 
aware  of  the  opportunities  for  advanced 
economic  pro.sperily.  It  is  understand- 
able that  they  are  still  reaching  for  the 
cai^aclty  to  effect  change  They  have 
experienced  difficulties  with  various  com- 
binations of  problems  including  a  lack 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  of- 
ficials, inadequate  knowledge  of  their 
own  geography  and  resources,  rudimen- 
tary transportation  and  communications 
systems,  and  traditional  political  view- 
points and  institutions. 

If  the  foreign  aid  program  is  to  be 
successful,  the  United  States  must  assist 
these  nations  in  improving  their  per- 
formance. We  should  not  seek  to  impose 
an  institutional  pattern,  but  rather  to 
Instill  respect  for  a  process  of  govern- 
ment that  engages  the  people  in  deci- 
sionmaking. U.S  foreign  aid  must  never 
be  an  Instrument  of  iminvited  interfer- 
ence In  the  domestic  affairs  of  independ- 
ent countries. 

The  United  States  has  a  number  of 
opiwrtunities  to  influence  quite  dii-ectly 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  insti-uments  of 
government.  Our  help  is  occasionally 
asked  for  in  the  drafting  of  national 
constitutions.  Legislators  in  the  devel- 
oping countries  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  U.S.  experience  in  developing  staff 
and  research  support  for  the  legislative 
pr(x:css.  Our  assistance  in  helping  par- 
liaments establish  legislative  reference 
services  would  be  of  important  practical 
utility. 

Decentralization  of  governmental 
functions  and  political  power  may  also 
provide  a  constructive  area  for  study. 
Formal  federalism  may  not  be  appropri- 
ate for  many  developing  countries,  but 
our  experience  may  be  useful  in  empha- 
sizing that  decentralization  will  not  bring 
benefits  in  governmental  capacity  or 
popular  participation  unless  the  people 
are  involved  in  the  Government  that  de- 
centralization brings  closer. 

Although  the  administrators  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  have  recognized  the 
Importance  of  establishing  effective, 
honest  and  competent  civil  service  and 
public  administration,  the  United  States 
has  not  given  this  field  sufficient  atten- 
tion in  our  aid  effort.    Technical  assist- 


ance in  the  development  of  merit 
systems,  examination  programs,  and 
in-service  training  could  be  extremely 
useful.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  the 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Latin  America 
had  in  mind  last  Novemoer  when  it  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  an 
Inter- American  Civil  Service  Academy. 

One  of  the  most  important  tests  of 
any  government's  performance  is  its  abil- 
ity to  maintain  la\^-  and  order.  Both  the 
armed  services  and  the  police  have  a  role 
here  if  the  civilian  government  employs 
these  powerful  tools  with  restraint.  The 
training  of  lav^'  enforcement  officials  in 
the  use  of  power  and  lestraint  would  be 
an  appropriate  use  of  foreign  aid  funds. 
Likewise  in  the  militaiT  spliere.  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  hardware  does  not 
contribute  directly  to  the  development 
process,  but  assistance  in  the  form  of 
training  can  help  transform  the  military 
of  the  developing  countries  from  a  feared 
vehicle  of  authoritarianism  to  a  pwpular 
insti-ument  of  progress.  Here  again  U.S. 
experience  with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neei-s  and  the  use  of  the  military  to  en- 
force civil  rifjhts  is  relevant. 

The  performance  of  a  government  will 
also  be  reflected  in  the  strength  of  its 
mechanisms  for  channeling  popular  sup- 
port. The  political  party  structure  need 
not  follow  a  two-party  pattern.  The  ex- 
perience of  Mexico  demonstrates  that  a 
.single  party  coalition  can  be  a  major  in- 
strument of  development ;  in  a  multi- 
party system  competition  between  par- 
ties for  popular  support  can  provide 
impetus  for  reform,  communication  be- 
tween people  and  government,  and  a 
popular  voice  in  governmental  decisions 
about   development. 

To  be  sure  many  political  leaders  need 
greater  understanding  of  the  concept 
that  elections  involve  not  only  victory, 
but  a  mandate  from  the  people  for  tlie 
conduct  of  pohcy  in  their  interests.  New- 
techniques  for  the  ti-aining  of  leaders 
and  the  organization  of  support  must  be 
brought  to  their  attention;  much  can  be 
done  even  with  simple  programs  of  in- 
struction in  hov^-  to  run  a  meeting,  how- 
to  operate  a  mimeograph  machine,  and 
how  to  raise  funds  for  political  action 

POLITICAL     PARTICIPATION     OF     THE     PEOPLE 

It  is  at  the  point  of  governmental  mo- 
bilization of  support  and  opinion  that  the 
problems  of  governmental  capacity  and 
popular  participation  merge.  I  think 
that  our  experience  w-lth  development 
over  the  past  20  years  has  demonstrated 
that  sound  development  depends  on  the 
participation  of  the  people. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  commented  more 
than  once  on  the  vitality  of  U.S.  local 
government  and  private  voluntary  asso- 
ciations.   Of  local  government  he  wrote: 

Local  assemblies  of  citizens  constitute  the 
strength  of  free  nations.  Town  meetings  are 
to  liberty  what  primary  schools  are  to  sci- 
ence; they  bring  It  wltliln  reach:  they  teach 
men  how  to  use  It  and  how  to  enjoy  It.  A 
nation  may  establish  a  system  of  free  govern- 
ment, but  without  the  spirit  of  municipal 
Institutions.  It  cannot  have  the  spirit  of 
liberty. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  both  historic 
and  philosophic,  many  developing  na- 
tions have  extremely  strong  central  gov- 
ernments.    It  is  difficult  for  a  govern- 


ment that  is  distant  to  win  the  allegiance 
of  the  people.  Yet  even  a  government 
that  is  close  must  involve  the  people  in 
its  decisions. 

We  cannot  urce  a  drast^ic  realinement 
of  administrative  and  poHtical  pov>ex  in 
the  developing  countries,  but  we  can 
make  available  to  them^lhe  benefits  of 
U.S.  experience  with  strofrg  local  govern- 
ment. We  can  suggest  techniques  of  de- 
veloping leadership  in  the  villages  and 
rural  areas;  we  can  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  recruitment  programs  that  will 
provide  the  government  with  a  source  of 
personnel  to  be  trained  in  the  techniques 
of  public  administration  and  then  set  to 
work  among  their  ow-n  people. 

We  s.iould  certainly  improve  our 
knowledge  of  the  attitudes  of  people  to- 
ward government.  What  steps  should 
be  taken  to  increase  their  belief  in  their 
own  ability  to  effect  change?  How  can 
government  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
exercise  of  popular  initiative?  These 
questions  may  best  be  answered  tlirouah 
the  efforts  of  the  private  voluntary  in- 
stitutions and  associations  which  con- 
tribute to  the  initiative,  achievement,  and 
accommodation  of  change.  De  Tocque- 
ville commented  on  the  range  and  effec- 
tiveness of  such  groups  in  the  Umted 
States: 

.^.■;  soon  as  several  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  have  taken  up  an  opinion  , 
or  a  feeling  which  they  wish  to  promote  in 
the  world,  they  look  out  for  mutual  assist- 
ance; and  as  soon  as  they  have  found  one 
another  out,  they  combine.  From  that  mo- 
ment they  are  no  longer  Isolated  men.  but 
a  power  seen  from  afar,  whose  actions  serve 
for  an  example  and  whose  language  Is  lis- 
tened to. 

Such  associations  are  practically  un- 
known in  the  developing  world.  Too 
often  the  kinds  of  associations,  such  as 
trade  imions,  which  we  know  as  both 
supporting  and  opposing  participants  in 
the  democratic  process,  may  be.  in  some 
of  the  developing  countries,  an  instru- 
ment by  which  the  government  controls 
workers. 

Our  foreign  aid  effort  should  recognize 
the  significance  of  private  eroups  in 
change  and  development  and  make  an 
effort  to  bring  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries the  concepts  of  democratic  partici- 
pation, education,  equality,  and  public 
service  that  have  informed  U.S.  private 
groups. 

The  natural  groups  of  society — labor, 
.students,  professional  people,  farmers, 
v^omen.  and  so  forth — must  be  encour- 
aged to  orgamze  to  sei-\e  their  common 
purposes.  Tliey  must  be  encouraged  to 
recognize  and  analyze  their  common  in- 
terests, and  the  advantages  of  joint 
action  and  self-discipline  on  behalf  of 
the  greater  national  development  pur- 
pose. The  sensitive  teaching  of  these 
le.ssons  and  responsive  understanding  of 
them  will  contribute  to  the  con.scious- 
ness  of  group  capacity  to  shape  the 
future. 

Aside  from  political  parties,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  areas  for  voluntary  asso- 
ciation is  in  labor — industnal  labor  in 
the  cities  and  agricultural  libor  in  the 
rural  areas.  The  Communists  know  this 
lesson  and  have  been  busy.  They  have 
perceptively  applied  the  Marxist  doc- 
trine that  the  source  of  revolution  was  to 
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be  found  among  industri.il  wage  earners 
to  a  theory  of  agrarian  revolt.  C'he 
Guevara  has  written  that  "in  under  le- 
veloped  America  the  countryside  miist  be 
fundamentally  the  locale  of  the  armed 
struggle."  This  was  also  the  burden 
of  the  Chinese  Defen.se  Minister's  state- 
ment of  last  fall  on  the  inevitability  of 
conflict  between  "the  cities  of  the  world" 
in  North  America  and  Western  Eunipe 
and  "the  rural  areas  of  the  world"  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Ijatin  America. 

We  begin  too  late  in  this  area,  but  we 
do  know  that  in  a  very  literal  sense  tiie 
modernizing  of  a  society  begins  with  i  he 
work  of  the  labor  force;  those  who  wdrk 
in  the  development  process  will  be  mast 
attuned  to  its  potential  and  its  failue 
Theii-  participation  can  be  enlisted  for 
the  national  program,  or  for  those  who 
promise  a  brighter  future. 

Organization  is  particularly  vital  and 
far  more  difficult  in  the  riual  areas.  The 
organization  of  agricultural  worker:'  to 
initiate,  administer,  and  support  agricul- 
tural reform  and  technological  advance 
is  imperative.  Per  capita  agricultiral 
production  in  most  of  Latin  America  has 
actually  decreased  In  the  past  decade. 
CooE)eratives  and  other  voluntary  associ- 
ations should  be  encouraged,  not  only  as 
desirable  vehicles  of  civic  action  but  as 
sources  of  technical  education  as  W2ll. 

Rural  development  requires,  as  AID 
Administrator  David  Bell  has  said,  not 
just  better  agricultural  techniques,  but 
"improvements  in  marketing  and  trans- 
portation arraiagements,  in  education 
and  health  facilities,  in  better  institu- 
tions of  local  government  and  of  private 
cooperation.  '  It  requires  housing, 
schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  and  savings 
and  credit  institution.'^.  The  develop- 
ment and  channeling  of  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  rural  population  is  a  proper 
area  for  U.S.  support. 

ENCAGING    THE    AMERICAN     PEtU'LE     IN     FORFICN 
AID 

In  Ught  of  the  tremendous  impetus 
that  has  been  given  to  reform  by  vari- 
ous forms  of  citizen  groups  in  the  United 
States  throughout  our  history,  it  is  ironic 
that  this  should  be  a  missing  ingredient 
In  our  foreign  assistance  efforts. 

The  Watson  committee  recently  rec- 
ommended: 

The  role  of  the  nongovernment  groiips — of 
buslnosa  enterprises,  labor  unions,  profes- 
sional societies,  and  all  the  rest — must  be 
greatly  expanded. 

While  the  committee  had  words  of 
praise  for  AID  officials,  it  pointed  out: 

Private  organizations  are  generally  capable 
or  gn?at*r  speed,  flexibility  and  Incislveness 
than  government  agencies 

In  fact,  it  continued,  without  restraints 
of  bureaucracy,  "private  organizations 
can  outperform  ofHcial  agencies." 

Not  only  would  a  greater  involvement 
of  U.S.  private  groups  increase  the  qual- 
ity and  volume  of  our  foreign  aid  effort.  It 
would  help  to  create  a  larger  constl'.u- 
ency  for  the  foreign  aid  program  here  in 
this  country.  Decentralization  of  the 
aid  process  would  involve  sustained  en- 
thusiasm from  the  White  House  and  a 
constant  determination  at  AID  to  utilize 
all  the  private  sources  of  Influence  In  tiie 
task  of  promoting  and  sustaining  a  net- 


work of  voluntary  associations  In  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

If  we  believe  that  the  development 
process  will  depend  on  the  political  ef- 
fectiveness of  those  it  seeks  to  serve,  we 
must  seek  to  engage  the  efforts  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  In  its  success. 

BUSINESS 

The  extraordinary  respon.sibility  which 
American  business  has  demonstrated  in 
its  participation  in  local  community  af- 
fairs has  proven  to  be  not  only  an  Im- 
portant key  to  community  improvement 
but  of  economic  benefit  to  business.  The 
3,000  U.S.  businp.sses  which  maintain 
facilities  abroad  have  increasingly  real- 
ized that  their  practices  and  policies 
abroad  have  a  direct  impact  upon  the 
success  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Business  can  build  upon  this  hopeful 
record  of  public  service  by  playinu  a  more 
active  role  in  .support  of  foreign  aid. 
Business  ha.s,  in  three  important  spheres, 
an  opportunity  to  become  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  development,  while  at  the 
same  time  demon.^trating  to  the  develop- 
in?;  world  some  of  the  gains  that  can 
result  from  efficient,  economic,  responsi- 
ble private  enterpri.se. 

First.  U.S.  private  investment  abroad 
can  be  increased  It  is  here  that  tlie 
recommendations  of  the  Watson  com- 
mittee are  particularly  important,  and 
I  iun  presently  drafting  amendments  to 
foreign  aid  legislation  tliat  will  reflect 
those  recommendations.  The  magnitude 
of  the  need  for  additional  capital  is  re- 
flected in  the  committee's  estimate  that 
the  gap  between  the  amount  of  capital 
available  to  the  developing  countries  and 
the  amount  which  they  need  ranges  from 
$5  to  $20  billion  annually. 

Increased  public  attention  should  also 
be  given  to  the  work  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity Development  Group  for  l^tin 
America— ADEIjA — an  association  of 
United  States  and  European  government 
and  business  leaders  who  are  attempting 
to  encouiagc  private  foreign  investment 
in  Latin  America.  Just  2  weeks  ago, 
Britain's  Foreign  Secretary.  Michael 
Stewart,  indicated  that  Britain  was  con- 
sidering ways  to  increase  its  capital  ex- 
port to  Latin  Amerioa. 

Second.  US.  business  abroad  can 
launch  a  program  of  management  and 
vocational  training  in  the  underdevel- 
oped countries,  particularly  in  1-atin 
America.  This  would  have  an  enormous 
impact  upon  the  capacity  of  modernizing 
societies  to  develop  the  skills  necessary 
to  accommodate  growth.  The  Interna- 
tional Executive  Service  Corps  provides 
one  creative  channel  for  such  assistance. 
There  are  others,  such  as  greater  use  of 
U.S.  plants  for  the  conduct  of  AID  spon- 
sored vocational  and  technical  education 
programs,  and  support  for  institutions, 
such  as  the  School  of  Administration  and 
Finance  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  which 
will  provide  an  increasing  supply  of  tech- 
nical and  middle-level  management. 
The  recent  recommendations  made  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Year  are  also  worthy 
of  study 

Third,  as  the  Watson  Committee  rec- 
ommended, U.S.  business  can  make  avail- 
able to  Government  foreign  air  opera- 
tions some  of  it5  own  highly  competent 


personnel  on  a  short-term  basis.  This 
would  not  only  be  a  significant  busines;> 
contribution  to  the  foreign  aid  effort, 
but  has  potential  for  improving  Its  ad- 
ministration as  well.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment worked  satisfactorily  during  World 
War  II  and  has  been  tried  with  outstand- 
ing re-sults  by  Gov.  James  Rhodes,  of 
Ohio. 

LA  BOB 

The  American  labor  movement  ha.s  no 
peer  as  a  private  institution  devoted  to 
participation  in  private  international  af- 
fairs. Its  contribution  through  the  In- 
ternational Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  has  been  substantial.  Whi!. 
there  have  been  criticisms  that  labor  s 
overseas  activities  have  not  always  been 
.sensitive  to  internal  political  .sltuation.s 
in  the  host  coimtries.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  American  labor  movement  ha.s 
been  unique  in  its  willingness  to  con- 
tribute its  seivices  and  resources  in  sup- 
port of  the  purpo.ses  of  American  foreign 
aid. 

American  labor  will  not  always  be  wel- 
come. Particularly  in  Latin  America 
where  labor  union  development  has  fol- 
lowed the  European  pattern,  tliere  is 
.some  feeling  that  private  European  ef- 
forts are  more  appropriate. 

Perhaps  the  mo.st  productive  contribu- 
tion that  American  free  labor  can  make 
is  to  help  instill  the  sense  of  national 
ciinsciousncss  and  the  national  respon- 
sibility that  has  made  labor  such  an  effec- 
tive force  in  U.S.  economic  growth.  De- 
centralization of  the  labor  effort  may  be 
of  value  too.  Locals  might  beneficially 
be  allowed  more  freedom  to  cooperate 
in  community-to-commimity  and  peo- 
ple-to-people projects  organized  for  a 
variety  of  local  organizations  acting  to- 
gether. 

FARM    GROUPS 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  National  Grange  and  the  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Union  fully  recogni.'e 
that  the  world's  population  explosion 
impo.ses  on  American  agriculture  not 
just  the  potential  benefit  of  increased 
.sales,  but  the  responsibility  of  hclpint; 
to  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world.  It  im- 
poses on  them  also  th.c  resixinslbility  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
productivity  and  modernization  to  the 
developing  countries.  It  Is  clear  that 
not  even  the  enormous  productivity  of 
American  agriculture  will  be  able  to  feed 
a  world  population  that  Is  gro\\ing  at  the 
current  rate. 

Through  p;-ivate  pro!_Trams,  extending; 
the  technical  knowk^ge  of  .American 
agriculture  to  the  rural  areas  of  the 
.southern  half  of  the  globe,  American 
farmers  can  offer  not  only  technical 
skills,  but  the  means  by  which  agricul- 
tural workers  and  farm  owners  can  be- 
come an  effective  voice  in  public  policy 
Groups  such  as  the  4-H  clubs,  with  their 
youth  and  enthusiasm  have  a  vital  role 
to  play  and  should  be  encouraged. 

EDUCATIONAL     INSTITUTIONS 

American  colleges  and  universities 
have  an  outstanding  record  of  support 
for  U.S.  foreign  aid.  Largely  on  contract 
to  AID  or  philanthropic  foundations, 
they  have  imdertaken  valuable  research 
projects  that  have  served  the  foreign 
aid  program  well.      Through  exchange 


programs  and  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  the  developing  countries,  they 
have  brought  skills  and  knowledge.  Two 
of  the  most  outstanding  efTort.s  are  the 
.schools  for  middlc-manaficment  capabil- 
ities operated  in  Peru  and  Central  Amer- 
ica under  contract  with  AID  by  Stanford 
University  and  the  Harvard  Business 
School  respectively. 

Management  administration,  technical 
.■-kills  and  teacher  training  are  all  so 
desperately  needed  that  there  is  no  dan- 
per  of  doing  too  much  Eciually  imjxir- 
tant.  however,  is  expanded  teaching  of 
political  science.  This  is  a  new  discipline 
to  many  developing  countries,  but  there 
i.s  growing  evidence  that  the  younger 
tinerations  arc  eager  for  the  tools  of 
social  science  to  help  them  shape  their 
future. 

American  colleges  and  universities 
nui.'^t  be  encouraged  to  accept  every  op- 
i)o!  tunity  for  bringing  to  the  developing 
world  a  greater  knowledge  of  political 
science  and  onianization  skills.  Greater 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  law 
.■schools  where  the  great  U.S.  ti'adition 
of  the  partnership  between  law  and  pub- 
lic policy  can  serve  as  a  useful  example 
to  societies  where  the  study  of  law  is 
more  narrowly  conceived. 

PRIVATE     rOtJNDATlONS 

The  contributions  of  the  Ford.  Rocke- 
feller, Carnegie  and  other  foundations 
to  the  development  process  know  no 
equal.  The  opportunities  for  such 
foundations  are  immense.  They  are 
uniquely  equipped  to  provide  the  kind  of 
financial  and  technical  as,sistance  need- 
ed to  expand  the  teaching  of  political 
science  and  to  help  reshape  university 
curi'iculums  to  reflect  modern'needs. 

The  International  Development  Foun- 
dation has  served  as  one  kind  of  model 
for  an  experiment  in  creating  independ- 
ent private  foundations.  It  is  worth 
considering  whether  initial  and  support- 
ing capital  for  such  an  operation  could 
come  directly  from  AID.  Of  course,  it 
would  have  to  be  made  clear  that  both 
the  foundation's  operations  were  con- 
sistent with  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  that  its  policies  and  programs 
were  established  and  implemented 
privately.  National  sensitivities  in  this 
field,  as  in  efforts  to  increa.se  popular 
participation  may  be  aroused,  but  the 
ends  of  development  are  too  important 
for  the  means  of  development  to  be  lim- 
ited merely  by  fear  of  controversy. 

OTHER  VOLUNTARY   ASSOCIATIO.NS 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  other  groups  in 
the  United  States  that  have  given  form 
and  shape  to  our  own  development  as  a 
modern  .society.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
of  a  .single  segment  of  American  society 
that  does  not  have  its  institutional  repre- 
sentation. All  of  these  groups,  the 
League  of  Women  "Voters,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  to  name  just  a  few.  represent 
the  interests  of  their  members.  Inde- 
liendently  these  groups  are  effective; 
collectively  they  have  undeniable 
strength  In  a  democracy.  They  are  a 
creative  and  vital  force  that  must  be 
engaged  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 


POLITICAL    PARTIES 

The  most  obvious  voluntary  public 
a.ssociations  in  the  United  States  are.  of 
course,  the  two  major  political  parties. 
Their  potential  in  support  of  foreign  aid 
is  immeasurable.  "  It  is  imi^ortant  that 
whatever  they  do  they  try  to  do 
collectively. 

Merely  a  greater  facilitation  of  contact 
between  U.S.  politicians  and  their  coun- 
terijarts  in  the  developing  countries 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  in  building 
an  understanding  of  the  developmental 
process.  But  more  broad  and  specific 
programs  could  be  designed.  The  short- 
lived Institute  for  Political  Education 
established  in  Costa  Rica  to  teach  po- 
litical skills  and  public  policy  knowledge 
to  progressive  Latin  American  political 
parties  may  have  provided  an  importaiit 
clue  as  to  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion which  ilie  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties  collectively  can  make. 

Proposals  in  this  country  have  been 
made  for  a  Latin  American  Institute  for 
Democratic  Development  to  aid  Latin 
American  political  parties  in  the  iden- 
tification and  training  ol  new  leaders  in 
education  in  political  science  and  or- 
ganization skills.  It  would  be  an  im- 
portant and  appropriate  initiative  taken 
collectively  by  the  two  great  U.S.  political 
parties  to  found  such  an  institute,  to 
finance  it,  and  to  sustain  it. 

A  further  important  role  could  be 
.served  by  both  parties  at  the  national 
and  local  levels  if  they  would  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  encourage  other 
private  voluntary  associations  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. The  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  now  reach  into  every  community 
in  the  United  States.  They  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  engage  themselves  and  to 
seek  to  engage  others  in  support  of  de- 
velopment in  the  developing  countries. 

A    NEW    ROLE    FOB    THE    STATES 

There  are  now  28  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance programs  which  have  enlisted 
American  States,  or  portions  of  them,  in 
mutual  development  efforts  with  nations 
or  regions  of  Latin  America.  Tlie  pur- 
pose of  the  partners  program  is  not  to 
build  roads  and  bridges,  but  to  build  the 
confidence  of  the  private  sector,  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Latin  America,  in 
the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  My  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  partners  program  with 
the  Department  of  Antioquia,  Colombia. 
The  goals  are  modest,  but  the  dividends 
arc  great,  not  only  for  mutual  under- 
.standing.  but  for  a  new  faith  in  the  de- 
velopment process. 

This  program,  in  my  judgment,  has 
been  given  too  little  attention  and  too 
little  support.  Its  potential  for  Increas- 
ing the  foreign  aid  constituency  here  in 
this  country  and  for  providing  the  high 
Impact  support  perhaps  most  needed  in 
many  parts  of  Latin  America  is 
enormous. 

Another  example  of  successful  decen- 
tralization of  responsibility  for  foreign 
aid  Is  the  Chile-California  program  of 
technical  cooperation,  by  which  the 
State  of  California,  under  contract  with 
AID.  has  undertaken  to  assist  the  people 


of  Chile  in  the  planning  and  resea/ch  of 
development  projects.  Since  the  pro- 
gram was  undertaken  In  the  spring  of 
1964,  eight  technical  assistance  projects 
studies  calling  for  a  U.S.  contribution  of 
$1,367,000,  have  been  negotiated.  The 
projects  cover  research,  in  Chile  and  at 
California  universities,  in  transporta- 
tion, agricultural  development,  educa- 
tion, budgeting,  and  regional  planning. 

When  I  visited  Chile  last  fall.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  enthusiasm  and  sup- 
port the  program  was  recei\'ing.  His- 
toric ties  and  similar  geographic  condi- 
tioiis  have  increased  the  responsiveness 
of  the  Chileans  to  the  California-admin- 
istered program.  Certainly,  this  pattern 
can  be  repeated  successfully.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program  between  Massachusetts  and 
Antioquia  was  the  similarity  of  our  mu- 
tual development  patterns.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Ma.ssachusetts  has  the  edu- 
cational facilities,  the  business  commu- 
nity, the  labor  movement,  and  the 
church,  professional,  youth,  and  political 
groups  to  undertake  a  broad  collective  ef- 
fort to  participate  in  the  development  of 
Colombia. 

Tlie  States  would  not  be  in  competi- 
tion with  AID,  but  would  cooperate  fully 
with  AID  guidelines  and  coordination. 
AID  should  welcome  their  initiative  and 
the  opportunity  to  engage  the  people  in 
a  direct  and  beneficial  State-to-State 
program  that  can  facilitate  the  popular 
participation  in  development  we  believe 
IS  so  necessary  to  meaningful  economic 
growth. 

A   CI.EARINGHOUSE  FOR   PRIV.\TE  AID  EFTORTS 

In  1955  the  Technical  Assistance  In- 
fomiation  Clearing  House,  a  private  cen- 
ter for  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  information  on  overseas  private  de- 
velopment programs,  was  establi.shed  and 
supported  under  contract  by  the  prede- 
cessor of  AID.  The  clearinghouse  has 
served  as  an  information  center  on  the 
programs  and  operations  of  U.S.  volun- 
taiy  agencies,  missions,  and  foundations 
engaged  in  technical  assistance  abroad. 
It  maintains  comprehensive  files  on  more 
than  400  organizations  and  their  tech- 
nical assistance  programs,  AID  contract 
information,  and  related  material.  This 
information  is  available  to  government 
and  private  agencies  for  their  use  in 
planning  programs  and  to  individuals 
and  groups  seeking  channels  for  using 
their  special  skills  and  resources. 

This  limited  concept  of  a  clearing- 
house may  have  been  adequate  in  1955. 
It  is  inadequate  today.  And  if  the  private 
sector  of  the  American  economic  and 
pohtical  communities  is  to  be  esigaged 
in  support  of  development  abroad  in  a 
more  active  way.  as  has  been  proposed 
here,  the  existing  cleannphou.se  will 
prove  to  be  obnously  insufficient.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  this  information  exist 
within  AID  itself,  for  the  coordination — 
as  opposed  to  direction — of  the  multitude 
of  private  aid  efforts  by  a  multitude  of 
voluntary  associations  in  the  United 
States  will  require  extraordinary  em- 
phasis  and  attention. 

With  over  400  agencies  in  the  private 
aid  field  already,  with  over  3.000  private 
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U.S.  business  concerns  operating  with 
facilities  abroad,  and  with  an  ever- 
increasing  participation  of  local  com- 
munities and  other  voluntary  groups,  it 
is  essential  to  establish  a  clearinghouse 
and  coordinating  office  that  will  be  able 
to  minimize  the  duplication  of  effort  and 
maximize  the  information  availabl?  on 
what  efforts  are  beinp  undertaken  and 
what  efforts  need  assistance.  The  pro- 
gram to  enpage  the  private  sector  ir  the 
development  process  in  the  suppoit  of 
foreign  aid  imposes  a  new  obligf.tion 
upon  AID  to  provide  the  administnitive 
framework  within  which  such  a  vastly 
expanded  program  of  personnel  and 
communications  can  be  effectively  and 
orderly  managed. 

C0NCI.T7S10N 

We  believe  that  the  recommenda  ions 
we  have  made  here  today  will  contribute 
to  the  strength  and  effectiveness  ol  our 
efforts  to  assist  the  developing  countries. 
Insofar  as  they  reflect  a  sharp  break 
with  the  past,  we  recognize  how  little 
really  we  have  learned  about  the  devel- 
ocHnent  process.  We  have  lean  ed  a 
good  deal  about  pro£?rams  and  jxilicies 
that  will  not  work:  we  have  learned  a 
good  deal  less  about  those  that  will. 

We  really  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
the  experience  of  U.S.  voluntary  agen- 
cies will  be  transferable  to  a  situation 
which  differs  so  sharply  from  our  own. 
We  really  do  not  know  just  what  it  is 
that  will  give  people  in  the  rural  back- 
waters of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica a  sense  of  their  own  political  effec- 
tiveness. 

But  we  do  know  that  there  is  a  revolu- 
tion going  on.  Either  we  will  use  our  re- 
sources in  an  effort  to  channel  that  rev- 
olution in  a  direction  that  promises  free- 
dom, or  we  will  leave  it  to  those  for  whom 
freedom  has  no  value. 

If  we  truly  believe  that  the  principles 
of  freedom,  liberty,  equality,  and  self- 
government  have  relevance  for  all  peo- 
ple in  the  modern  world,  we  must,  as  a 
matter  of  national  interest  and  moral 
conscience,  move  in  the  direction  we 
have  proposed  today 

The  CHAIRMAN  Ttie  time  ol'  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Ls  not  present.  The  Chair 
will  count.  fAfter  counting.]  Fifty- 
three  Members  are  present,  not  a  quo- 
rum     The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No    1621 

Aslile?  Edward.s.  rallf  Kluczyn.^kl 

Baring  Biwards.  La  lAndrutn 

Barrett  Ellsworth  McE^ven 

Bell  Kvliia.  Tena  McFaJU 

Blatnlk  Ffillon  Martin,  Masi? 

Boiling  Rirnsley  Mathlas 

Celler  Flynt  Mut3unaK« 

Clark  Oarmatz  Mtlla 

Colmer  Han'wa.  Wash.  Moorhead 

Conabl9  Harshi  Morris 

Conyer*  Harvey.  Ind  Murray 

Gorman  Herlong  Nix 

Cunningham       HoUaric!  O'Neal,  C5a 

Dow  Jones,  N  f.  Pool 

Duncan,  Oreg.    King,  NY.  Powell 


R^snlck  Stephens  Whltt«n 

BlTcra,  Alaska     Toll  WUIU 

BoblsOQ  rnmbie  WUson, 

Scott  Tupper  Charles  H 

Sanner  Van  Deerlln  Wyatt 

Smith.  N  Y  Walter.  Mlao. 

Smith.  Va.  White,  Idaho 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rosie:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  157501  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign A.sslstance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  371  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  lames  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Bt'  it  enactfd  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^c 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Cong^ess  assembled.  That  this 
Act  mny  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  196«". 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

NKED     FUR     LKCISLAnON 

Mr  Chairman,  In  addressing  myself  to 
the  bill  before  us,  I  shaJl  confine  my  re- 
marks to  two  aspects  of  this  legislation: 
to  the  need  for  it,  and  to  the  new  dimen- 
sion which  it  provides  for  our  foreign  aid 
effort. 

The  need  for  this  legislation — for  the 
various  instruments  which  enable  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  the  foreien  policy  of  our  Nation — is 
as  urgent  today  as  it  was  10  and  15  years 
ago. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  is  still  a 
very  troubled  world.  The  ancient  en- 
emies of  mankind — hunger,  disease,  and 
ignorance — exercise  their  sway  over  the 
lives  of  millions  of  our  fellow  men.  The 
clash  of  competing  Ideologies — the  greed 
and  perversity  of  some  men  and 
of  some  rulers — threaten  the  secu- 
rity and  the  lives  of  millions  of  peo- 
ples In  Asia,  in  Africa.  In  Latin  America, 
and  in  other  areas. 

In  times  like  these,  wc  in  the  Umted 
States — the  strongest  and  the  most  pros- 
perous country  on  earth  today — must 
take  adequate  measures  to  provide  for 
our  own  security  and  to  help  otliers  at- 
tain theirs. 

The  military  assistance  program  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  before  us — and.  to  a 
large  extent,  the  supporting  assistance 
and  the  contingency  fund  authoriza- 
tions— are  required  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition,  and  looking  to  the  future, 
we  must  continue  to  aid  in  ameliorating 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  instability 
and  disorder  in  the  world — conditions  of 
economic  dependence,  of  underdevelop- 
ment, and  of  want.  Our  own  material 
well-being,  and  the  future  of  peace  In 
tlie  world,  are  intimately  connected  to 
the  success  of  our  efforts  in  this  field — 
and  not  only  of  our  own  efforts,  but  also 
those  of  millions  of  peoples,  and  dozens 
of  governments,  who  are  striving  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps. 


The  Alliance  for  Progress — the  eco- 
nomic development  loan  program — and 
the  technical  assistance  portion  of  the 
bill  before  us,  are  directed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  objective.  Without  them. 
we  would  leave  our  Government,  and  our 
President,  without  the  tools  necessarj-  to 
build  for  peace  in  the  world, 

THE    NEW    DIMENSION 

In  the  remainder  of  my  remark.s  I 
shall  si>eak  about  the  new  dimension  of 
foieign  aid  embodied  in  this  year's  For- 
eign Assistance  Act. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  before  us  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  Important  and 
exciting  breakthroughs  in  our  approach 
to  the  development  process 

For  j^ars.  the  bulk  of  our  foreign  a.s- 
slstance effort  was  channeled  into  gov- 
ernment-to-goveniment  transaction 
Tlie  flow  of  our  foreign  a.'«Istance  \\a.r, 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  n.i- 
tional  governments  were  primarily,  ai 
times  even  exclusively,  responsible  for 
economic  development  of  the  territories 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

To  an  extent,  that  assumption  may 
have  been  correct  when  applied  to  the 
organization  of  society  In  many  of  V.ie 
developing  countries  of  the  free  world 
However,  it  ignored  one  of  the  basic  facts 
of  life;  namely,  tliat  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
of  Western  Europe  and  of  Japan— the 
most  industrialized  and  prosperous  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world — was  accomplished 
not  by  governments  alone  but  throuii:: 
a  combination  of  governmental  actun. 
private  initiative,  and  free  enterprise 

The  experience  of  the  developed  coini- 
tries  suggests  that  the  most  direct  path 
to  economic  development,  and  to  pro  - 
ress  in  such  fields  as  education,  health, 
as  well  as  to  social  and  political  develop- 
ment, lies  in  the  direction  of  an  effective, 
working  partnership  between  private  ini- 
tiative and  governmental  enterprise 

It  is  only  such  a  partnership  that  i.s 
able  to  harness  the  energies  and  the  tal- 
ents of  the  entire  papulation  of  a  count: y 
to  the  task  of  economic  development— 
to  harness  them  In  a  way  which  alio'.'.:' 
ample  opportunity  for  innovation,  for 
individual  initiative,  and  for  private  co- 
operative undertakings. 

Similarly,  private  enterprise  and  the 
experience  and  generosity  of  private  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  In  the  devel- 
oped countries,  can  play  an  Importat  t 
part  in  stimulating  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  less  developed  areas. 

We  began  to  rtKJognize  these  principle:-, 
and  to  apply  them  to  our  foreign  aid 
effort,  as  early  as  a  decade  ago. 

Through  various  amendments  to  our 
foreign  aid  legislation,  enacted  over  a 
IJerlod  of  years,  we  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  community  action  program.';, 
for  the  encouragement  of  cooperatives, 
sa\ings  and  loan  associations,  free  labor 
unions  and  other  private  Institution.s: 
for  the  utilization  of  the  experience  and 
the  facilities  of  U.8.  voluntary  agencic:  : 
and  for  the  promotion  of  piivate  invest- 
ment capital  abroad.  All  of  these  early 
congressional  mandates  were  directed  to 
the  goal  of  assuring  more  comprehensive, 
diversified,  and  effective  popular  par- 
ticipation In  the  development  process. 


Over  2  years  ago,  we  took  another  step. 
.\  survey  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  focused  attention  on  the  extremely 
bioad  range  of  programs  conducted 
abroad  by  private,  nonprofit  American 
organizations  and  emphasized  the  con- 
tribution of  those  activities  to  the  dcvel- 
oijnient  process. 

Our  report  stres.sod  the  urgent  need 
to  collate  more  information  of  this  type, 
and  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  program- 
ing and  implementation  of  our  foreign 
aid. 

The  directory  which  we  published 
after  the  suivey  constitutes  something 
of  a  milestone  in  the  effort  to  collect, 
organize  systematically,  and  disseminate 
Information  about  the  activities  of  such 
private  gi-oups. 

NEW    EMPHASIS    ON    PRIVATE    PARTICIPATION 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  takes 
another  step — a  giant  step — along  the 
path  which  wc  have  marked  in  earlier 
years. 

In  a  sequence  of  provisions  written  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  this 
legislation  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
private  participation  in  the  development 
process — and  directs  the  President  to 
make  such  participation  a  high-priority 
goal  of  our  foreign  aid  undertaking. 

The  amendments  embodying  this  new 
dimension  of  foreign  aid  are  scattered 
throughout  the  bill.  They  were  proposed 
by  a  number  of  Members — Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike — and  they  convey 
our  committee's  conviction  that  in  the 
process  of  helping  the  developing  coun- 
tries realize  their  full  potential,  we  must 
place  substantially  more  emphasis  on 
private-to-private,  and  govormnent-to- 
private,  channels  of  aid  and  communi- 
cation. 

I  am  certain  that  various  members  of 
the  committee  will  elaborate  on  the 
specifics  of  these  various  amendments. 
I  will,  therefore,  only  bilefly  comment 
about  their  form  and  purpose. 

CLEARINCHor.SE     OF     INFORMATION 

One  of  the  key  amendments,  contained 
in  section  301  of  the  bill,  directs  the 
President  to  establish  an  effective  sys- 
tem for  obtaining  adequate  information 
about  the  activities  of,  and  opportunities 
for,  nongovernmental  participation  in 
the  development  process. 

The  amendment  further  imposes  upon 
the  President  the  responsibility  to  use 
.such  information  in  the  planning,  direc- 
tion, and  execution  of  our  foreign  aid 
IJiograms.  and  to  coordinate  such  pro- 
grams with  the  ever-increasing  develop- 
mental activities  of  nongovernment  U.S. 
iiLstitutions. 

This  is  the  first  clear,  comprehensive, 
unequivocal  expression  of  congressional 
•sentiment  on  this  subject.  It  is  even 
more  than  that:  it  con.stitutes  a  legis- 
lative directive  to  the  President  to  take 
spfcific  steps  in  order  to  set  up  a  clear- 
inghouse of  information  about  nongov- 
ernmental U.S.  involvement  in  the  de- 
velopment process — and  to  coordinate 
federally  spon.sored  foreign  aid  programs 
with  private  effort. 

We  know  that  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  working  through 


its  own  staff  as  well  as  through  con- 
tractural  arrangements  with  the  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Information  Clearing- 
house of  the  American  Council  of  Volun- 
tary Agencies  for  Foreign  Service.  Inc  . 
in  New  York,  has  begun  to  collect  and 
publish  information  about  several  seg- 
ments of  this  pi'ivate  activity.  What 
we  need,  however,  is  a  concerted  effort  in 
this  area — not  only  with  re.':pect  to  the 
programs  conducted  abroad  by  American 
organizations,  but  also  with  respect  to 
the  need  and  the  opportunities  for  such 
private  foreign  aid.  We  trust  that  this 
new  legislative  provision  will  give  the 
President  both  the  necessary  authority 
and  the  mandate  to  launch  such  a  con- 
certed effort. 

RESEARCH    AND    EDTCATIONAL    INsriTVTIONS 

Another  key  section  of  the  bill — sec- 
tion 103(a) — authorizes  the  President  to 
assist  research  and  educational  in.stitu- 
tions  in  the  United  States  in  strengthen- 
ing their  capacity  to  develop  and  carry 
out  programs  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  .social  development  of  the  less 
developed  countries. 

During  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  the 
President  may  use  up  to  $10  million  of 
technical  cooperation,  development 
grants  and  Alliance  for  Progress  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

AID  currently  uses  the  services  of  uni- 
versities in  carrying  out  some  overseas 
programs.  Frequently,  these  activities 
place  excessive  de;»ands  on  the  limited 
specialized  manpower  resources  of  such 
institutions.  Tlie  new  authority  will  en- 
able AID  to  a.ssist  a  selected  group  of 
educational  and  research  Institutions  in 
developing  additional  resources  and 
greater  competence  on  the  campus  in 
IDroblems  related  to  growth  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  In  turn.  AID  will  be 
able  to  draw  upon  this  increased  private 
capability  in  preparing  and  carrying  out 
technical  programs  in  the  developing 
countries. 

ENCOURAGING   PRIVATE   INVESTMENT 

The  bill  before  us  extends  for  5  years 
the  requirement  that  not  less  tlian  50 
percent  of  development  loan  funds  must 
be  used  to  encourage  economic  develop- 
ment through  piivate  entei-prise.  It  also 
contains  the  following  provisions  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  flow  of  private 
investment  overseas — a  flow  which  is  an 
imix)rtant  factor  in  economic  develop- 
ment: 

First.  Section  301  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Pri- 
vate Investment  Advisory  Council  com- 
posed of  leading  American  business 
specialists. 

This  Council  will  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Administrator  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  with  respect  to  activities 
where  private  enterprise  can  make  a 
meaningful  contribution.  The  Council 
will  also  sei've  as  liaison  for  the  Ad- 
ministi'ator  with  specific  private  enter- 
prises which  may  t>c  involved  or  inter- 
ested in  the  foreign  assistance  program. 

Second.  Sections  102  and  105  of  the 
bill  direct  the  President,  in  canning  out 
the  foreign  a.ssistance  program,  to  en- 
courage each  recipient  country-  to  im- 
prove its  climate  for  private  Investment 
as  a  necessarj'  element  In  economic  de- 
velopment. 


Third.  Section  104  changes  the  invest- 
ment guarantee  program  in  the  following 
respects: 

First.  It  increases  the  ceiling  on  the 
total  amount  of  specific  risk  guarantees 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  from  $5  to  S8  billion; 

Second  It  raises  the  ceiling  on  the  ex- 
tended risks  guarantee  program  from 
$300  to  $375  million,  while  earmarking 
$160  million  of  this  amount  for  use  on 
housing  projects  throughout  the  world. 

Third.  It  increases  from  $400  to  $500 
million  the  amount  of  Latin  American 
housing  guarantees  that  may  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time,  and  earmarks 
S350  million  of  that  total  for  use  solely 
for  pilot  or  demonstration  private  hous- 
ing projects  similar  to  those  Insured  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

And.  finally,  the  bill  adjusts  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  interest  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  AID  can  allow  eligible  U.S. 
Investors  to  earn  on  loan  investments  for 
housing;  raises  from  20  to  30  years  the 
maximum  term  of  equity  investm.ent 
guaranties;  and  authorizes  a  number  of 
lesser  changes  to  make  the  program  more 
serviceable  to  investors. 

DEMOCRATIC  tNSTITtTTIONS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESS 

I  mentioned  previously,  Mr.  Chairman, 
our  committee's  conviction  that  in  order 
to  expedite  economic  development,  the 
people  of  the  developirig  countries — as 
well  as  the  private  sector  in  the  developed 
countries — must  be  given  the  means  and 
the  opportunity  to  participate  fully  in 
the  development  process. 

In  section  106.  the  bill  before  us  ad- 
dresses itself  to  this  issue :  it  directs  that 
in  carrying  out  programs  of  U.S.  devel- 
opment assistance,  much  higher  priority 
and  emphasis  shall  be  accorded  to  the 
goal  of  assuring  maximum  popular  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  process. 
The  committee  report  points  out  that  this 
goal  can  best  be  achieved  through  the 
fostering  of  democratic  private  and  gov- 
ernmental institutions — cooperatives,  la- 
bor organizations,  trade  and  related 
associations,  community  action  groups, 
and  local  governmental  bodies.  Such 
organizations  provide  the  training 
ground  for  leadership  and  democratic 
processes.  By  making  possible  increased 
participation  of  such  groups  and  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  planning,  execution,  and 
evaluation  of  development  imdei-takings; 
by  utilizing  the  experience  and  resources 
of  existing  private  and  voluntary  orga- 
nizations; and,  generally,  by  building  of 
democratic  private  and  public  institu- 
tions on  all  levels — we  can  foster  maxi- 
mum reliance  on  enlightened  self-help, 
at  the  same  time  assuring  maximum  re- 
turn on  each  dollar  spent  through  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  stated  at  the  out.'^et 
that  the  bill  before  us — the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1966 — opens  a  new  di- 
mension of  foreign  aid.  It  is  an  exciting, 
and  a  promising,  dimension.  By  placing 
new  emphasis  on  private  effort  in  the 
development  process — by  opening  the 
doors  wide  and  facilitating  private  par- 
ticipation in  this  process — I  believe  that 
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we  can  greatly  hasten  the  realization  of 
our  goals  in  this  field. 

Also,  and  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tantly, by  sharing  with  our  friends  in 
the  developing  countries  the  secret  of  our 
own  economic  growth:  namely,  that  wise 
governmental  policies  must  always  be 
complemented  by  imaginative  private 
initiatives,  by  voluntai-y  cooperative  ef- 
forts, and  by  reliance  on  local  respon- 
sibility— we  will  enable  them  to  advance 
toward  a  better  tomorrow  much  faster 
than  they  could  do  it  in  any  other  way. 

Even  the  Communists  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  private,  nongovernmental 
enterprise,  which  plays  such  a  large  part 
in  our  system,  accomplishes  more  and 
pays  larger  dividends  than  total  reliance 
on  central  government  action — even 
when  the  latter  is  reinforced  by  coercion 
and  terror. 

What  we  propose  today  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  a  workable  alternative  to  an 
unwarranted  dependence  on  miracles 
wrought  by  governments  alone.  It  is  an 
alternative  that  has  proved  succes-sful 
in  each  and  every  country  which  has 
managed  to  achieve  economic  progress 
while  keeping  .secure  its  people's  right 
to  freedom.  It  is  an  alternative — a  new- 
dimension — which  should  meet  with  an 
enthusiastic  response  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.      MAILLIARO 

Mr  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Mau.i.i.'ird  On 
the  first  page,  immediately  after  line  4,  In- 
sert the  following; 

•Sec  2.  The  Foreign  .Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  section  thereof  the 
following   new  section: 

"  Sec  2.  LiMrrATioN  on  Fiscal  Year  Au- 
thorizations.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  nothing  In  this  Act 
(except  sections  202  and  252)  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  furnishing  assistance  or  for 
admlnlstr.itUe  expenses  under  this  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1968. '  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  supfwrt  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis 
IS  the  amendment  that  I  announced 
earlier  in  general  debate  that  I  was  going 
to  offer.  It  does  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
reduce  from  2  years  to  1  year  the  author- 
izations contained  in  this  bill,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  are 
not  touched  by  the  amendment. 

I  offer  this  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Only  on  those  two  exceptions  have  we 
hitherto  given  multiyear  authorizatlcns. 
The  remainder  of  the  bill  we  have  ne/cr 
before  given  more  than  a  single  year  au- 
thorization. I  am  referring  to  econortilc 
not  miluai-y  aid.  Also,  if  the  Members 
will  look  on  page  3  of  the  committee  re- 
port, which  has  the  table  on  the  author- 
ization requests,  it  becomes  immediately 
apparent  that  no  justifications  for  any 
fiscal  year  1968  authorizations  were 
given.  We  cannot  find  them  In  the 
hearings.  We  cannot  find  them  in  the 
report. 


I  am  not  one  who  is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  multiyear  authorizations.  I  for 
one  will  oppose  any  attempt  to  reduce 
the  multiyear  authorizations  for  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  or  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

But,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if.  even  for 
administrative  expenditures  and  these 
various  other  programs  which  do  not 
have  long  Icadtime  factors,  we  are  to 
decide  to  change  the  time-honored  pol- 
icy and  proceed  to  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion, then  it  ousht  to  be  done  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  Congress  and  not  at 
the  end  of  an  old  Congress.  This  will 
have  the  effect  of  having  a  new  Congres.s. 
convening  in  January,  which  will  not 
have  the  chance  to  examine  this  or 
w^hich  will  not  be  compelled  to  examine 
this  until  the  second  session  of  that 
Congress.  Tliis  certainly  is  very  poor 
practice. 

If  we  are  poing  to  have  a  2-year  pro- 
gram, it  seems  to  me  the  administra- 
tion ought  to  come  in  with  a  2-year  pro- 
gram, which  it  did  not  do.  The  adminis- 
tration request  this  year  was  for  a  5-year 
program  and  open  ended  authorization, 
which  would  have  abdicated  virtually 
any  rc.siwnsibility  of  our  committee  to 
deU'rmine  what  should  be  authorized. 

The  committee  wisely  put  dollar 
amounts  on.  The  Members  will  notice 
that  in  .some  cases  the.se  amounts  bear 
almost  no  resemblance  to  the  budgeted 
amounts,  oven  for  1967.  but  for  1968  we 
cannot  find  anything.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  we  might  not  have  granted 
much  too  much  in  some  categories  and 
too  little  in  .some  other  categories.  But 
in  any  case  wo  cannot  find  in  the  record 
any  justification  of  what  should  be  a 
proper  amount. 

I  submit  we  should  return  to  the  hon- 
ored tradition  of  the  House  for  a  single- 
year  authorization.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
fundamental  change  in  policy,  I  believe 
it  -shou'd  be  considered  by  the  new  Con- 
EMess  in  January. 

I  urge  the  pa.ssage  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlein.in  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  may  I 
take  just  a  moment  to  congratulate  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Morgan!  for  the  great  job 
it  has  done  this  year. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
reported  a  very  good  bill — the  best  in  re- 
cent years.  It  will  do  the  job,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  prudent  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  can  be  supported  by  every 
member.  Again  I  congratulate  the  able 
chairman  and  his  committee  for  their 
excellent  work.  It  provides  only  a  few- 
million  dollars  more  than  last  year's  au- 
thorization bill,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
needs  have  greatly  increased  during  tlie 
past  year.  It  provides  aid  for  one  le.ss 
country    than    last   years    bill.      It    also 


provides  more  aid  for  Vietnam  than  any 
other  country. 

This  new  legislation  also  includes  in- 
creased funds  for  programs  which  Con- 
gress has  always  thought  were  basic,  in 
agriculture,  health,  and  education. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  under  tlii:. 
authorization  bill  we  will  still  be  spend- 
ing le.ss  than  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  our  gross  naUonal  iiroduct. 

I  think  Members  of  the  House  gener- 
ally agree  that  the  foreign  aid  progra::i 
IS  now  the  best  administered  and  mosi 
effective  in  the  history  of  ecoi\omic  a.*.- 
sistance.  For  this  reason,  Members  can 
vote  with  conP.dence  for  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee.  I  congratulate  tlio 
able  chairman  and  the  members  of  tl.e 
committee  for  their  excellent  work. 

The  pending  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  2-year  authorization  for  ai! 
parts  of  the  program  except  for  the  Dt- 
velopmeiit  and  Alliance  Loan  sections 
which  the  committee  has  recommend;  1 
again  for  •'J  years.  Every  minority  menj- 
ber  of  the  committee  who  has  cxpiessc  ; 
opposition  to  tl;e  2-year  authorization 
has  done  so  despite  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  tliese  same  members  have  .•^uijport- 
ed  long-term  authorizations  in  the  pa-; 
for  the  Development  Loan  program  and 
the  Al'iance  for  Progress  as  well  as  for 
miMtary  a.ssi.^tance. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  our  Republican  friends  who  op- 
pose the  2-year  proposition.  It  was  a 
Republican  President  who  first  requested 
long-term  authorization  for  the  foreign 
aid  program  for  the  less  developed 
countries. 

What  President  Johnson  has  reque.-^tfd 
and  what  the  committee  is  recommend- 
ing is  merely  an  extension  of  Republican 
principles  first  written  into  law  under  a 
Republican  President.  But  what  Pie.si- 
dent  Elsenhower  requested  was  much 
more  radical  than  President  Johnsons 
request.  President  Eisenhower's  admin- 
istration requested  borrowing  authority, 
which  would  have  deprived  Congress  of 
all  control  over  the  foreign  aid  program 
By  comparison  the  request  of  Presideiit 
Johnson  is  for  multiyear  authorization 
with  annual  appropriations. 

Most  of  those  on  this  side  supported 
President  Eisenhowers  request  for  lontr- 
term  authorization  in  1957  and  again  in 
19')9  for  2-year  authorization  for  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund. 

Tlie  Development  Loan  Fund  was  the 
first  step  in  putting  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram on  a  sounder,  more  businesslike 
basis  All  that  President  John.son  and 
the  committee  are  now  recommend' n^ 
is  a  minimum  authorization  of  2  years — 
which  can  hardly  be  called  long-tenn.  it 
is  really  a  short-term  authorization,  fn: 
the  remainder  of  the  program. 

The  authorization  for  more  than  1 
year  of  the  Development  Loan  and  the 
Alliance  Loan  programs  has  worked  quite 
well.  The  present  request  merely  ex- 
tends this  system  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  program,  which  are  as  deservinc 
of  2  years  as  arc  the  loan  programs  of 
5  years. 

Surely  supporting  assistance  for  Viet- 
nam is  deserving  of  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion. Contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations,   which    are    a    continuing 


commitment  by  the  United  States,  are 
also  deserving  of  2  years.  Technical  as- 
sistance is  certainly  deservmg  of  2  years, 
having  been  in  existence  since  the  point 
4  program.  It  makes  no  sense  to  au- 
thorize loan  programs  for  5  years  and 
refu.se  a  2-year  authorization  to  these 
vital  parts  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that 
Congress  has  voted  long-term  authoriza- 
tions of  3  to  5  years  for  the  interna- 
tional foreign  aid  work  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  There  is  no 
reason  to  penalize  our  own  U.S.  pro- 
grams. 

The  advantages  of  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion are  well  known  to  Members  of  this 
Hou.se.  Let  me  just  point  out  the  testi- 
mony of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
favor  of  a  4-year  authorization,  which  is 
twice  as  much  as  the  committee  lias 
recommended.  One  of  the  Nation's 
leading  businessmen  said  in  speaking  for 
the  chamber: 

We  think  this  Is  consistent  with  what  we 
in    business    would    term    good    long-range 

planning. 

Those  in  the  minority  opposing  the 
2-year  provisions  are  not  being  consist- 
ent, nor  are  they  applying  the  same 
standards  which  were  applied  in  estab- 
lishing the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
Former  Congressman  John  Vorys,  w-ho 
led  the  fight  against  the  long-term  au- 
thorizatiorr  of  the  Marshall  plan  recog- 
nized as  early  as  1957  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  as  a  whole  should  be  put  on 
a  long-term  basis.  As  he  said  during 
hearings  that  year: 

This  program,  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, is.  I  think,  the  only  program  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  is  both  atithorized  and  ap- 
propriated annually.  I  will  take  credit  or 
blame  for  inventuig  that.  I  did  that  back 
iM  1948.  I  think  to  some  extent  its  useful- 
ness has  passed.  But  that  is  one  of  the 
things  we  face. 

In  order  to  get  away  from  that,  the  Gordon 
bill  and  the  administration  presentation  this 
year  suggests  more  in  the  way  of  continuing 
funds.  That  Is  one  way  to  get  away  from  it. 
as  far  as  the  authorization  is  concerned; 
More  time  for  programing  so  that  you  don't 
have  that  Cinderella  temptation  the  night 
of  June  29  to  plaster  the  walls  with 
obligations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that  a 
2-year  authorization  was  recently  passed 
for  the  food-for-freedom  program  by  the 
House.  Passage  of  the  bill  recommended 
by  tlie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would 
be  consistent  with  this  action,  with 
previous  congressional  action  on  foreign 
aid,  and  with  the  bipartisan  positions  of 
every  president  and  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  variety  of  American 
leaders.  I  urge  the  House  to  support  the 
committee  bill. 

Under  unanimous  consent  agreement. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  a  statement 
about  the  2-year  authorization  together 
with  statements  of  spokesmen  of  vari- 
ous organizations  favoring  It: 

TwO-Ye.\R     AUTHORIZATION     FOR     THE     FOREIGN 

Aid   Procram 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  acting  on 
a  request  from  the  President   to  authorize 
the  furelgn  aid  program  for  five  years,  has 


renewed  the  authorization  for  Development 
Loans  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  fur  five 
years  and  has  recommended  a  two-year  au- 
thorization for  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  IS  only  half  as  much  as  the 
U.S.  Chamt)er  of  Commerce  has  pone  on  rec- 
ord as  supporting.  The  Vice  President  of 
Pfizer  International,  testifying  for  the 
Chamber,  recommended  a  four-year  author- 
ization as  being  "consistent  with  what  we  m 
business  would  term  good  long-range  plan- 
ning." 

Passage  of  the  two-year  program  would 
be  In  keeping  with  Congressional  action  in 
the  past  and  with  the  recommendations  of 
a  number  of  other  persons  and  groups  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Cliamber. 

1.  In  1957  and  in  1959  Congress  approved 
two-year  authorizations  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Funds.  This  was  made  a  five- 
year  authorization  in  1961. 

2.  In  1962  Congress  approved  a  four-year 
authorization  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
loan  program. 

3.  At  various  times  Congress  has  approved 
long-term  authorizations  ranging  from  three 
to  five  years  for  U.S.  subscriptions  to  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Development 
Association  (a  subsidiary  of  the  World 
Bank),  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

4.  Congress  has  also  approved  long-term 
authorizations  for  the  Pood  for  Peace  pro- 
gram. The  House  has  recently  approved  a 
two-year  authorization  for  the  Food  for 
Freedom  program. 

BIPARTISAN    SUPPORT    FOE    LONC-TEEM    AUTHOR- 
IZATION 

Every  administration  since  the  inception 
of  foreign  assistance  has  agreed  on  the  need 
for  long-term  authorization  of  the  program. 

President  Truman,  under  whose  admin- 
istration the  Marshall  Plan  began  and  au- 
thor of  the  Point  4  Program:  "It  is  well 
known  that  one-year  authorizations  for  de- 
velopment programs  are  wasteful  and  inade- 
quate. Countries  that  are  planning  their 
development  ahead  .  .  .  are  kept  in  doubt 
and  are  unable  to  move  ahead  with  confi- 
dence. The  authorization  clearly  should  be 
for  4  or  5  years,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Marshall  Plan." 

President  Eisenhower,  who  proposed  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  and  under  it  the 
Development  Loan  Fund:  "I  believe  our  com- 
mon objective  can  best  be  accomplished 
through  a  long-term  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations in  reasonable  amounts,  together 
with  the  concurrent  enactment  in  one  ap- 
propriation bill  of  appropri.itions  for  each 
of  the  years  for  which  the  program  is  au- 
thorized .  .  ." 

President  Kennedy,  who  proposed  the 
present  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  with  it 
the  Alliance  for  Progress:  "Long-term  au- 
thorization, planning  and  financing  are  the 
key  to  the  continuity  and  efficiency  of  the 
entire  program.  If  we  are  uriwllUng  to  make 
such  a  long-term  commitment,  we  cannot 
expect  an  increased  response  from  other  po- 
tential donors  or  any  realistic  planning  from 
the  recipient  nations  .  .  .  No  other  step 
would  be  such  a  clear  signal  of  our  inten- 
tions to  all  the  world  .  .  .  No  other  step 
would  do  more  to  help  obtain  the  service  of 
top-flight  personnel.  And  in  no  other  way 
can  we  encourage  the  less-developed  nations 
to  make  a  stistalned  national  effort  over  a 
long-terni  period." 

President  Johnson,  who  has  directed  the 
program  toward  new  initiatives:  'To  signify 
the  depth  of  our  commitment  to  help  thase 
who  help  themselves,  I  am  requesting  five- 
year  authorizations  for  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  programs.  For  development  loans 
and  loans  under  the  Alliance  f'jr  Progress. 
this  is  merely  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1964  and  1962 
It  will  not  impair  the  ability  or  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  review  these  programs.     In- 


deed it  will  free  the  Congress  from  the  bur- 
den of  an  annual  renewal  of  basic  legislation, 
and  provide  greater  opportunity  for  con- 
centration on  policy  and  program  Issues." 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL 

Congressional  control  has  been  maintained 
over  both  foreign  and  domestic  programs 
with  permanent  or  long-term  authorizations, 
including  Development  Loans  and  Alliance 
for  Progress  loans  which  represent  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  economic  aid  program. 

A  long-term  authorization  does  not  bypass 
the  normal  procedures  of  Congress.  Rather. 
It  applies  the  same  form  of  control  exercised 
over  all  agencies  and  programs  which  have 
been  authorized  for  more  than  one  year. 

First,  authorizing  legislation  is  recom- 
mended by  the  committees  and  debated  on 
the  Floor  of  each  House  of  Congress.  The 
resulting  statute  will  provide  a  clear  guide 
for  administration,  programming  and  financ- 
ing a  stated  number  of  years.  Congress  can. 
of  course,  amend  this  authorizing  statute  at 
any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  au- 
thorization. 

Second,  the  authorizing  committees  will 
exercise  continual  scrutiny  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program,  and  require  periodic 
auditing  and  reporting.  Freed  from  the  an- 
nual authorization  process,  much  of  which 
required  repetitive  presentation  and  review, 
the  authorizing  committees  can  examine  the 
entire  aid  program  or  selected  aspects  in 
greater  d?pth  and  detail  than  before.  At  the 
end  of  the  authorization  period.  Congress 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  make  a  broad 
Judgment  of  the  program  and  to  determine 
constructive  changes  in  future  legislation. 
The  Executive  Branch  would  benefit  simi- 
larly from  a  longer  period  of  time- between 
presentations  of  the  program. 

To  facilitate  continuing  review  -by  the 
authorizing  committees,  the  President  has 
requested  an  amendment  to  Section  634(dl 
of  the  Act  to  provide  for  a  full  and  detailed 
annual  presentation  of  the  program  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  if  it 
is  requested.  This  amendment  was  reported 
favorably  from  Committee. 

Third,  during  the  years  when  the  program 
is  already  authorized,  annual  appropriations 
w-ould  conunue  to  be  required.  These,  to- 
gether with  continuing  review  by  the  author- 
izing committees,  w-ould  insure  Congressional 
control  over  the  foreign  aid  program — con- 
trol which  because  It  can  be  more  selective 
will  be  more  effective. 

STATEMENTS    BY    BUSINESS.    TAP.M    AND    LABOR 
LEADERS 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  (John  O.  Tee- 
ter. Vice  President  of  Pfizer  International,  on 
behalf  of  the  Chamber.  April  27.  1966)  : 
"Long-range  economic  planning  and  develop- 
ment must  be  emphasized  In  foreign  assist- 
ance programs.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  a 
4-year  authorization  of  foreign  aid  funds, 
subject  to  annual  appropriations  and  review 
by  appropriate  Congressional  committees,  is 
desirable.  We  think  this  Is  consistent  with 
what  we  in  business  would  term  good  long- 
range  planning." 

Farm  Bureau  (John  C.  Lynn.  Licgislative 
Director,  May  3,  1966)  :  "Let's  decide  what  is 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  .  . 
Make  this  a  10-year  plan  or  a  5-year  plan,  if 
this  is  what  is  required.  Then  each  year 
the  administrative  agencies  of  Government 
would  come  before  this  committee  and  dem- 
onstrate to  you  what  progress  they  are  mak- 
ing on  the  plan  that  you  and,  let  us  say.  the 
.AID  administrators  develop  for  India. 

■  We  would  be  for  a  5-year  plan,  but  the 
authorization  would  be  based  on  the  progress 
being   made    toward   carrying   out   the   plan. 

"This  is  the  same  procedure  that  the  Con- 
gress follows  with  regard  to  domestic  pro- 
grams. We  see  no  reason  why  It  shouldn't  be 
done  with  the  AID  program." 
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AFlr-CTO  (James  F.  Doherty.  Ijcglslatlve 
Representative.  May  4.  1966)  :  'the  AFLr-CIO 
Executive  CouncU  has  endorsed  the  Presl- 
dfiits  move  to  separate  the  economic  and 
niUiiary  aid  requests  and  to  have  aid  author- 
ized for  a  5-yeiu-  period."  (Statement  by  the 
AFL  CIO  Executive  Council,  February  25, 
1966  For  some  time,  it  has  been  clear  that 
the  yearly  foreign  aid  programs  require  bet- 
ter planning.  The  executive  council  calls 
upon  Congress  to  enact  Into  law  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  to  separ.ite  the  economic 
and  military  aid  programs  and  to  have  them 
authorized  for  a  5-year  period  in  order  to 
make  possible  their  being  planned  more 
eflectively.) 

STATEMENTS     BY     DNIVERSITT     PRESIDENTS 

National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Lund-Grant  OaUeges  (by  John  T  Cald- 
well, President,  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity. May   10.  1966i  : 

■The  instltutloius  of  a  society  which  de- 
velop, undergtrd  and  replenish  the  individual 
and  social  competencies  cannot  be  produced 
overnight.  For  this  reason  we  applaud  the 
proposal  in  H  R  12449  for  five-year  funding 
authorizations  .  But  five-year  authorlzi- 

tlons  would  add  a  me;usure  of  psychologic il 
stability  to  a  foreign  aid  program  too  often 
characterized  i:i  the  prist  by  year-to-year  \m- 
certalnty.  The  five-year  authorization  l)e- 
glns  to  recognize  the  desirability  of  choosing 
long-range  goals  and  building  programs  -o- 
ward   their  achievement." 

Earl  Rudder.  President.  Tex.os  A  &  M  Uni- 
versity "One  of  the  mc:)st  common  fallacies 
In  foreign  assistance  thinking  Is  the  assump- 
tion that  host  officials  responsible  for  devel- 
opment in  newly  developing  countries  are 
already  committed  to  the  action  required  for 
progress  with  specific  development  projects. 
This  fallacy,  plus  short-term  aid  commit- 
ments results  in  projects  getting  underway 
without  sufnclent  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  host  government  to  secure  the  minimum 
In  local  participation  and  support  required 
for  success." 

Elvis  Stahr.  President.  Indiana  University: 
"Renegotiations  of  contracts  annually  or  bi- 
ennlivlly  have  t>een  known  to  take  as  much 
as  eight  months  .  .  with  corresponding  un- 
certainty and  loss  of  time." 

John  T  Fey,  President,  the  University  of 
Wyoming:  "L:ick  of  predictable  funding  is  a 
major  deterrent  for  any  university-related 
program  " 

STATEMENTS    BY    RELIGIOUS    LEADERS 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In 
the  USA,  June  26,  1961:  "Through  the 
years  the  constituent  denominations  and  the 
policy  organs  of  the  national  council  have 
formulated  definitive  recommendations  with 
regard  to  the  policies  and  operations  of  us- 
slsUmce  programs  Tliese  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  numerous  occasions.  They  have  In- 
cluded—  il)  The  authorization  of  programs 
over  a  period  of  several  years  so  that  plans, 
operations,  and  relationships  with  partici- 
pating countries  could  be  freed  from  Im- 
possible deadlines,  crisis  psychology,  improv- 
isation, and  the  waste  which  results  from  the 
1-year   programing   cycle  " 

Natlorial  Council  of  Catholic  Women.  April 
28.  1966:  "We  fully  support  the  Presidents 
request  for  a  5-year  authorization  of  our 
economic  assistance  programs.  The  reason 
that  we  particularly  are  interested  in  a  4- 
or  5-year  term  on  this  particular  bill  Is  that 
we  have  found  in  many  different  areas  that 
a  project  will  be  started,  or  It  Is  ready  to  be 
started,  but  there  is  no  point  in  starting  It 
because  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  or  a  couple  cf 
months  the  committee  has  to  look  at  It 
again,  and  decide  whether  we  can  do  this  or 
we  can  do  that.  This  Is  a  long-term  project 
You  have  to  Ise  educating  men  from  primitive 
manhood  and  you  cant  do  It  in  12  months.  ' 


National  Ojuncll  of  Jewish  Women,  May  4, 
1966:  "Five-year  authorization:  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women  favors  a 
5-year  authorization,  with  yearly  review  of 
appropriations,  for  the  economic  aid  pro- 
gram. We  believe  this  la  necesaftry  to  give 
validity  and  continuity  to  an  assistance  pro- 
gram emphasizing  sustained  long-term  de- 
velopment in  recipient  countries 

"And  long-term  economic  development 
based  on  1-year  planning  does  seem  to  us 
contradictory.  ' 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
and  move  to  sti'ike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr,  Chairiran.  it  requires  some  cour- 
age to  take  Oil  the  majority  leader  in  his 
argiunent  that  Congress  should  change 
from  a  basic  policy  which  we  have  main- 
tained since  the  beginning  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  to  a  new  policy,  by  providing 
a  2-year  authorization.  Yet  the  major- 
ity leader  him.self  made  It  quite  plain  that 
no  justification  has  been  made  for  u,s 
to  support  this  2-year  suggestion,  as  that 
It  is  not  even  what  the  President  has  re- 
qiipsted.  The  President  requested  a  5- 
year,  long-term  authorization  and,  a.;  the 
majority  leader  himself  said,  this  is  a 
short-term  authorization. 

However,  a  2-year  authorization  Is 
twice  as  long  as  has  been  previously  au- 
thorized and,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can 
see  no  justification,  Including  the  re- 
marks just  made,  to  make  us  change  our 
present  procedures. 

The  majority  leader  made  much  of 
the  fact  that  Republicans  only  are  now 
opposing  this  2-year  authorization. 
Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
conversion  of  a  good  many  members 
on  the  majority  side  of  our  committee 
is  very  recent  and  quite  inexplicable 
Certainly  there  i.s  no  partisanship  in- 
volved here.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee himself  said  yesterday  thnt  he 
was  a  long-term  opponent  of  long-term 
authorizations,  and  yet  he  is  now  sup- 
porting a  2-year  program. 

There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the  alleged 
advantages  to  the  program  are  con- 
cerned, why  we  should  take  this  cov;rse 
and  adopt  a  change  in  jxilicy.  The  only 
justification  advanced,  and  perl  aps  this 
is  a  problem  that  should  concern  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  themselves  and  nobody  else.  Is 
that  we  on  the  committee  are  so  busy 
with  other  important  business,  or  so  in- 
capable, that  we  cannot  afford  to  take  a 
good  look  at  the  foi-eign  aid  program 
every  year.  To  my  mind  that  is  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  capacity  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  not  an  accurate  re- 
flexrtion  of  how  busy  we  are.  Also,  It 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
needs  close  supervision. 

Indeed,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  this  year 
is  leading  the  fight  for  a  short  authoriza- 
tion l)ecause  he  recognizes  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  Congre.ss  can  keep  it  under 
close  scrutiny.  Granted,  if  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  wants  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, that  committee  would  exercise 
some     control     over     these     programs. 


However,  the  Appropriations  Ccwnmittee 
is  concerned  basically  with  money. 
whereas  the  basic  policymaking  com- 
mittee should  be  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  There  is  no  justiflcatioii 
for  us  to  change  our  policy. 

The  majority  leader  has  suggested  that 
this  multiyear  authorization  was  merely 
an  extension  of  Republican  principles, 
and  asserted  that  President  Eisenhowci 
asked  for  something  which  was  much 
more  radical.  I  should  like  simply  to 
point  out  that  Congress  did  not  respond 
to  that  suggestion  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. I  should  like  also  to  point  out 
that  the  suggestion  now  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Forei.gn  Affairs  is  not  a 
response  to  what  the  President  is  sug- 
gesting. He  asked  for  5  years,  and  thr 
committee  recommends  2.  The  reason 
why  tlie  committee  has  not  responded  i.s 
because  there  is  a  basic  recognition  that 
Congress  needs  relatively  close  authority 
over  and  control  over  the  foreign  aid 
program.  It  is  simply  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  should  do  it  on  a  1-year 
basis,  or  whether  we  can  get  by  on  a  2- 
year  basis. 

Nobady  has  answered  the  argument 
that,  if  we  should  accept  the  2-ypar  pro- 
posal, and  make  tliis  radical  departuip 
from  the  way  that  Congress  has  handled 
its  responsibilities  in  the  past,  we  should 
act  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congres.s 
Surely  we  should  not  attempt  to  bind  a 
subsequent  Congress,  as  we  would  i)f' 
doing  if  we  should  approve  a  2-ycar 
authorization  this  year. 

Why.  the  majority  leader  a.'^ked.  should 
ws  refu.se  tj  approve  an  authorization 
for  a  2-year  program  for  vital  programs'' 
The  implication  of  that  question  a.skcd 
by  the  majority  leader  is  those  programs 
would  not  be  able  to  be  carried  on  unless 
we  grant  this  authority  Yet  vital  pro- 
grams will  continue  so  long  as  they  are 
authorized,  and  will  not  depend  in  any 
way  on  the  length  of  the  authorization 

We  should  continue  with  a  1-year  au- 
thorization tiecause  this  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  scrutinize  the  program  ncx; 
year  in  the  regular  course  of  event- 
This  would  not  mean  that  the  long- 
ranue  planning  would  not  continue  with- 
out interruption,  and  just  as  effectively 
and  efficiently.  The  executive  branch 
is  already  engaged  in  such  planning 
SecretaiT  McNamara  pointed  out  durin;: 
the  hearings  that  the  executive  branch 
is  presently  engaged  in  planning  for 
military  aid  to  a  variety  of  countries 
That  is  not  going  to  be  interrupted  in 
any  way,  whether  or  not  Congress  au- 
thorizes this  program  for  1,  2,  5,  or  10 
years.  So  the  argument  that  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  or  anybody  el.se  may 
u.se,  that  the  only  way  we  can  get  good 
long-range  planning  is  have  multiyear 
authorizations,  is  entirely  fallacious.  We 
can  get  good  long-range  planning  if  we 
keep  a  clo.se  eye  on  what  the  executive 
branch  is  doing  and  how  they  attend  tD 
their  bu.siness. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to 
the  amendmem,. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  seem  a  little 
strange  to  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 


committee  that  I  should  take  the  well 
and,  perhaps.  It  Is  strange.  But.  Mr. 
Clialrman,  I  feel  this  Is  an  issue  which 
deserves  careful  discussion  and  support 
for  a  2-year  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  less  than  enthusi- 
astic about  this  legislation  but  my  col- 
leagues know  that  I  have  never  been  a 
party,  either  in  the  committee  or  in  this 
House  in  hampering  and  handicapping 
for  the  sake  of  doing  so  and  because  I  op- 
posed legislation.  Neither  have  I  been 
a  party  in  supporting  amendments  to  a 
bill,  which  I  am  not  going  to  support  I 
have  not  done  so  in  the  committee,  and 
I  know  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  for  a  longer 
authorization  since  the  days  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

I  have  served  for  a  period  of  16  years  in 
this  House  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  The  thing  that  is  amaz- 
ing to  me  is  that  this  program  has  worked 
in  its  administrative  process  as  well  as  it 
has. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  had  some  fine 
administrators.  We  ha\e  a  new  one 
coming  in  now  who  is  an  able  man.  We 
have  just  lost  an  able  man.  We  have 
people  dedicated  to  performing  a  job 
which  we  tell  them  they  must  perform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anyone  who  has  been  more  enthusiastic 
about  the  technical  assistance  end  of  the 
program  than  have  I. 

The  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklah(3ma  (Mr.  Albert]  will  re- 
member there  was  a  great  man.  Dr.  Ben- 
nett, from  his  Stale  who  came  befoi'e 
this  committee  many  years  ago.  He  had 
just  returned  from  India  and  he  went 
to  Ethiopia.  He  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
accident,  which  was  a  tragedy  and  which 
represented  a  great  loss,  not  only  as  an 
individual  but  a  loss  in  the  terms  of  serv- 
ice to  his  country. 

Dr.  Bennett  told  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

Just  give  me  a  $2  steel-pointed  plow  that 
the  Indian  farmer  can  use  In  cultivating  18 
ncres  of  land  rather  than  4  acres:  that  is  all 
I  want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  said  he  did  not  want 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  flow 
into  this  program. 

My  opposition  to  this  program  has 
been  one  of  scope  and  not  of  administra- 
tion and  not  of  uitent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  to  do  too 
much.  But  no  administrator  and  no  ad- 
ministration can  properly  plai:i  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis  in  .such  an  immense  free- 
flowing  operation  as  this  and  do  it  ef- 
ficiently. Some  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders  in  this  countiy.  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  said — the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  AFL-CIO,  and  other  orga- 
nizations— have  been  insisting  for  years 
for  us  to  do  this  job  more  efficiently, 
Rive  these  people  time  to  plan,  and  we 
can  look  at  it  through  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  year  by  year:  give  them 
a  chance.  However,  we  have  never  done 
this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  the  re- 
markable thing  is  that  it  has  worked  as 
well  as  it  has. 


It  just  seems  to  me  that  if  we  would 
give  them  tills  opportimity  it  would  be  in 
our  best  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Frelinghuysen],  does  the  gentleman 
really  think  now.  before  he  takes  issue 
with  mc  and  says.  "Well,  how  many  hear- 
ing did  you  attend"? — I  had  a  little  busi- 
ness in  my  congressional  district  in  the 
middle  of  these  hearings  to  which  I  had 
to  attend  if  I  stayed  here — but  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  FrelinchitysenI 
or  any  other  member  of  the  committee 
if — and  this  is  no  reflection  upon  any  of 
them — if  we  really  went  into  depth  into 
this  program  this  year,  or  as  t-o  that  mat- 
ter in  the  last  several  years?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  whatever 
changes  might  be  made  can  be  for  the 
better,  because  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman can  tell  us  that  we  went  into  this 
program  in  depth. 

This  respoiisibility  is  certainly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  and  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  gentleman's  paity  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  done  and  I 
do  not  believe  anyone  has  done  it  in  the 
past  several  years. 

Mr.  FRELINGHlTi-SEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fiom  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  com- 
mittee has  not  gone  into  these  questions 
in  depth  it  is  not  because  we  have  failed 
to  give  a  loiig-term  authorization.  It  is 
simply  because  we  have  failed  in  a  basic 
part  of  our  responsibility  as  members  of 
a  major  legislative  committee.  It  is  not 
because  of  the  lack  of  time.  If  we  or- 
ganized our  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  get 
the  job  done,  we  could  do  it  on  an  annual 
authorization  basis. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  line  of  argu- 
ment that  the  gentleman  is  presenting, 
every  major  committee  of  this  House 
would  say — we  can  only  afford  to  take 
a  look  at  major  problems  falling  within 
the  rcsjxinsibility  of  our  committee  ceiT 
other  year  or  once  every  5  years. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  tliat 
that  would  be  offensive  to  the  membei-s 
of  most  of  the  committees.  I  would  hope 
it  would  be  offensive  to  members  of  our 
own  committee. 

Mr.  BURLESON  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  makifig  a  very  good  argument  in 
favor  of  the  2-year  authorization  which 
would  give  us  time  to  go  into  it.  We  have 
not  been  doing  it  and  I  think  we  should. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mo\e 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  indeed  an  ironic 
moment,  for  we  have  on  the  minority 
side  three  Memt>ers  speaking  in  favor  of 
this  amendment  who,  in  the  years  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  House, 
have  traditionally  and  consistently  sup- 
ixirted  the  foreign  aid  bill,  each  speaking 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California, 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  just  heard 
our  distinguished  and  scholarly  friend. 
the    gentleman    from    Texas,    speaking 


against  the  amendment,  a  gentleman 
who  has  traditionally  opposed  this  bill. 

I  think  for  the  majority  to  accuse  the 
minority  in  this  regard  of  being  insensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  foieign  aid  pro- 
gram misses  the  mark. 

In  this  House  in  1961. 1  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber supported  the  lon.c -range  authoriza- 
tion for  tiie  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
for  the  Alliance  for  Pro.s^rcss.  You  have 
my  pledge  I  will  fight  to  maintain  the 
full  5-year  authorization  if  it  is  proposed 
that  the  term  of  authorization  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  be  cut.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  do  not  have  strong  feeUn.L;s 
about  the  2-year  authorization  but  I  do 
have  strong  feelings  about  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  House  to  do  its  job. 

In  the  committee  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence and  no  testimony  was  presented 
as  to  what  the  requirements  for  the  sev- 
eral accounts  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  2-ycar  authorization  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  be  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

For  example,  the  technical  cooperation 
development  grant  authorization  in  tlie 
committee  bill  in  1967  is  $231,310,000— 
the  very  same  authorization  for  1968. 
There  was  absolutely  no  study  given  to 
what  the  needs  of  the  agency  would  be 
in  1968.  That  might  require  a  different 
figure. 

I  could  go  down  the  line  on  this.  You 
have  the  informatioii  before  you  on  page 
3  of  the  committee  report. 

Let  us  lay  to  rest  one  shibboleth  right 
now — there  is  absolutely  no  need  for  a 
long-term  authorization,  to  have  the 
long-iange  planning  that  is  so  necessary 
to  this  program. 

I  was  in  the  executive  department  for 
a  couple  of  years  during  a  previous  ad- 
ministration. We  planned  long-range 
pi-ograms  for  5  and  10  and  25  years  with- 
out long-range  authorizations.  So  I 
think  the  two  are  absolutely  unrelated. 

Gentlemen.  I  insist  that  this  House 
would  "oe  irresponsible  to  accept  the  2- 
year  aulhoiization  of  the  accounts  other 
than  the  DLF  and  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress at  this  time.  No  1,  we  did  not  ex- 
amine what  the  needs  would  be  nor  did 
the  executive  suggest  what  the  needs 
would  be  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Furthermore,  if  there  is  a  time  to  pro- 
vide for  a  long-range  authoiization  or  a 
2-year  authorization.  I  think  common- 
sense  dictates  that  it  should  be  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  Congress  I  think  if 
this  bill  comes  before  this  Congress  next 
year,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  examine  properly  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  a  2-year 
authorization  for  these  other  accounts. 

I  urge  the  House  to  recognize  its  re- 
sponsibility, Mr  Chairman,  and  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  our  colleagues 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  will  realize  that  it  is 
very  strange  that  this  amendment 
.should  be  so  drawn  as  to  be  offered 
to  this  .section  of  the  bill. 

This  amendment  is  a  limitation  which 
has  the  effect  of  nullifying  certain  pro- 
visions of   the   bill  which  will  be   read 
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later  on  and  will  be  presumably.  un<ier 
consideration  when  they  are  read.  All 
through  the  bill  you  are  going  to  have 
conflicts  between  this  amendment  end 
the  authorizations  of  funds  which  It  con- 
tains Such  conflicts  appear  on  page  3. 
page  11.  pagL  12.  page  13,  page  14.  and 
pai?e  20 

Mr  MAILI.IARD  Mr.  Chairman,  v/ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MORCtAN  I  will  yield  In  a  mo- 
ment. The  right  way  to  do  what  i.he 
gentleman  seeks  to  do  is  to  meet  this 
is.'iue  head  on  every  time  there  is  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  funds  and  to  offer  ap- 
propriate amendments  so  that  we  can 
determine  whether  we  want  a  1-year 
protjiam  or  a  2-year  program.  Let  us 
settle  the  i.ssue  as  we  go  along.  Let  us 
consider  the  t4x;hnical  cooperation  and 
development  grant  authorization  on 
page  3  and  determine  the  length  of  time 
for  which  funds  are  to  be  authorized  for 
that  program  Instead,  the  gentlenian 
has  come  in  with  an  across-the-board, 
meat-ax  type  of  amendment  which  sip- 
plies  to  programs  a.s  a  group  rather  tl.an 
giving  them  individual  consideration. 
That  is  the  wrong  way  to  do  it.  Tliere 
will  be  conflicting  provisions  which  may 
be  difficult  to  interpret 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD  I  just  want  to  ex- 
plain—and I  should  have  explained 
when  I  offered  the  amendment — that  we 
did  this  in  order  not  to  have  to  offer  9 
separate  amendments. 

Mr.  MORGAN  You  will  have  to  offer 
separate  amondment.s  to  take  out  the 
dates — the  references  to  fi.scal  1968. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.    No 

Mr.  MORGAN.  How  are  you  going  to 
correct  those  dates? 

Mr.  MAILIJARD  The  Parliamen- 
tarian and  everyone  el.se  agrees  that  the 
amendment  would  be  effective.  I  admit 
it  is  unusual. 

Mr.  MORGAN  How  are  you  going  to 
correct  the.se  conflicting  provisions  on 
the  pa'^es  in  question?  Your  amend- 
ment would  not  correct  the  subsequent 
language  in  the  bill 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  If  the  gentleman 
would  read  the  amendment  again,  he 
would  see  that  it  is  automatically  done. 
Mr  MORGAN,  You  are  going  to  have 
conflicting  provisions  all  the  wav  thioueh 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  has  been 
to-ssed  around  here  several  times  by  my 
distinguished  friend  from  New  Jer.sey 
I  Mr  F'RELiNGHUYSEN)  who  has  been  say- 
ing that  I  have  changed  my  mind  on  the 
question  cf  multiple-year  authorization. 
That  is  correct.  If  you  will  read  the 
hearings,  you  will  see  that  on  the  first 
dav  of  our  hearings,  when  the  Secret.ary 
of  State  was  present.  I  .said  to  him  that 
he  would  have  to  make  a  good  case.  I 
think  the  AID  witne.s.ses  made  a  goxl 
case  So  I  became  an  advocate  of  the 
-'-year  approach 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
must  have  changed  his  mind  becau.s.e  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  quotation  from  the 
Congressional    Record    of    August    15, 


1961,    Here  Is  what  he  said  during  that 
det)ate: 

Now,  most  of  us.  as  I  liave  Indicated,  are 
In  favor  of  long-term  programing.  We  rec- 
of^lze  there  can  be  more  efiBclent  and  more 
effectiveness  If  we  have  long-term  program* 
Piirthermore.  I  am  certainly  In  favor  of  long- 
term  commltmenta  over  a  specific  period  to 
an  Individual  country.  We  might  develop 
such  response  on  the  basl.s  of  long-term  au- 
thorizations for  either  three  or  four  years 
We  might  couple  that  with  a  multiple-year 
appropriation  of  part  but  not  of  all  of  the 
total  amount. 

Mr.  FRKT.TNGHUYSEN.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee knows  without  my  telling  him  that 
the  so-called  good  case  that  tlie  execu- 
tive branch  made  could  not  have  been 
very  good  if  the  committee  rejected  their 
rt'commendalion.  'Their  recommenda- 
tion was  for  a  5-year  authorization.  The 
committee  took  action  for  a  2-year  au- 
thorization. There  was  no  testimony  of 
any  kind  at  any  point,  and  I  challenge 
the  Chairman  or  anyone  else  to  say  so, 
with  respect  to  a  2-year  authorization 
We  have  no  idea  whether  the  executive 
branch  wants  a  2-year  authorization  or 
not.  There  was  no  evidence  presented 
that  such  an  authorization  would  be  of 
any  benefit  to  them  in  dealing  with  tlie 
recipient  countries,  whether  or  not  we 
should  continue  to  be  generous,  and 
there  was  no  indication  that  their  long- 
range  planning  would  be  more  efficient  or 
more  effective. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  attended  everj-  one  of  the 
hearings  except  two.  I  listened  to  both 
the  executive  witnesses  and  the  private 
witnes.ses  and  I  have  been  convinced. 

This  House,  on  June  9  of  this  year, 
adopted  a  2-year  authorization  for  the 
food-for-freedom  program  without  one 
-Single  word  of  protest  about  a  multiple- 
year  authorization.  That  was  a  $3  bil- 
lion program,  and  not  one  single  word  of 
protest  was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  to  a  multiple-year  approach  to  the 
food-for-freedom   program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOR.'^E.  During  the  committee's 
deliberation  on  this  particular  bill  the 
administration  did  justify  its  reason  for 
wanting  authorization  for  a  2-year  pro- 
gram :  is  that  not  correct .' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
reads  the  hearings,  he  will  And  several 
convincing  arguments  in  favor  of  a  mul- 
tiyear  authorization. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  In  addition  to  the 
able  arguments  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr,  Burleson],  and 
other  Members  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  program  will  enable  AID  more 


effectively  to  do  a  bargaining  job  with 
developing  countries.  It  will  also  enable 
the  representatives  of  our  country  to  ne- 
gotiate with  other  countries  and  to  urge 
that  they  should  put  more  money  into 
the  development  countries. 

As  well  stressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  chairman,  it  gimran- 
tees  a  more  effective  program. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
clusion I  just  want  to  say  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  face  this  issue,  let  us  meet  it.  Let 
us  meet  it  when  we  come  to  the  authori- 
zation for  technical  assistance,  and  let 
us  meet  It  when  we  come  to  the  authori- 
zation for  military  assistance.  We  can 
consider  each  case  on  its  own  merit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  I  do  not 
have  to  apologize  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  being  somewhat  critical  ol 
the  foreign  aid  program  at  this  time  and 
for  my  suppoit  of  the  Mailllard  amend- 
ment. becau.se  over  the  years  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  mutual  .security 
program  or  any  part  of  the  program  by 
whatever  name. 

I  served  for  12  years  on  the  Foreiyn 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Hou.m> 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Eacli 
year  I  analyzed  the  budget  submissions 
of  the  mutual  .security  program,  on 
AID.  or  whatever  the  name  of  the  orga- 
nization was  at  that  time  wWch  wsis  han- 
dling the  foreign  aid  program  in  llic 
executive  branch. 

I  believe  the  annual  appz'opriation 
process  for  tile  foreign  aid  program  i.-. 
mandatoiy.  On  some  occasions  I  have 
honestly  doubted  whether  it  was  necct- 
.sary  to  have  annually  both  a  foreign  aid 
aulliorization  and  a  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation. But  over  the  years  I  have 
gradually  become  convinced  that  it  wa.s 
more  beneficial  to  do  it  twice  than  to  do 
It  once  each  year.  Tlicrefore  I  belicM 
that  we  ought  to  have  an  authorization 
process  every  year,  and  we  ought  to  ha\i' 
an  ai^propriation  process  every  year 
The  people  who  present  the  program 
should  come  up  twice  to  the  Congres.s 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  to  make 
their  present^ations  and  to  jutsify  the 
dollars,  the  programs  and  the  projects 
that  they  are  trying  to  get  approved 

I  have  listened  to  members  of  tlie 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for 
a  number  of  years  say  repeatedly — and 
this  is  from  Members  on  both  sides 
that  they  were  never  satisfied  that  tlity 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  get  into  thf> 
program,  into  the  details  of  the  dollar 
submissions,  and  the  individual  project.-; 
and  the  programs  that  were  submitted 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gove]!i- 
ment.  These  complaints  came  when 
we  had  an  annual  authorization. 

Now  the  proposal  is  that  in.^^tcad  of 
having  an  annual  authorization  presen- 
Uition.  they  want  to  cut  it  in  half  Tlu  y 
want  to  make  the  committee's  partici- 
pation 50  percent  less  effective.  I  have 
heard  many  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  as  well  as  on  my  owni  side  of  the 
aisle  say  that  even  when  they  did  it 
every  year,  it  was  not  sufficient.  Now 
they  want  to  cut  it  in  half. 


I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  more 
congressional  control  when  we  reduce  by 
50  percent  the  time  given  to  the  consid- 
eration of  it  by  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Many  of  us  are  concerned — and  that 
includes  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  as  well  as  people  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle — that  Congress  is  losing  control 
over  the  programs,  and  over  the  dol- 
lar.s — and  the  dollars  involved  here  are 
substantial.  I  just  do  not  understand 
the  rationale  of  those  who  say  on  one 
hand  they  want  more  congressional  cop- 
trnl.  and  on  the  other  hand  want  to -cut 
in  half  the  consideration  of  thepi's^am 
bv  the  House  and  by  the  Sen^<^ 
"Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  ^Ir.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  be  f:lad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  just  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Committee  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  5. 
strongly  supix)rts  the  position  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.    I  quote: 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  there  should  be  at  least  an  an- 
nual review  by  the  policy  committees  of  the 
Congress,  at  least  until  tlie  world  situation 
stabilizes  somewhat 

Aid  as  a  factor  In  the  US  involvement  In 
Vietnam,  the  u.se  of  American  arms  by  both 
sides  In  the  recent  Indla-Paklstan  conflict. 
the  persistent  overselling  of  aid  as  a  "cure- 
all'  both  to  the  American  people  and  to  for- 
eigners, balanee  of  paynient.s  problems — these 
and  other  factors  have  had  the  effect  of 
merging  the  thinking  of  Members  who  pre- 
viously held  opposite  points  of  view  on  the 
merits  of  long-term  authorizations. 

Mr.  GEFIALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  I  do  find  myself  in  accord 
with  the  Senate  recommendation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Gerald 
R  Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.  < 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  argument  has  been  made  that 
better  planning  would  result  if  we  had  a 
multiyear  authorization  for  some  of  these 
projects  and  in  some  of  these  accounts. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there  are 
a  number  of  programs  and  projects  over 
the  years  which  were  3-.  4-.  or  5-year 
projects,  and  on  which  they  have  been 
able  to  achieve  success  on  tlie  basis  of  a 
1-year  authorization. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  .saying  that  in 
this  bill  itself  we  have  a  multiyear  proj- 
ect, the  Indus  Basm  project,  for  which  in 
at  least  three  and  perhaps  more  years 
they  have  gotten  a  1-year  authorization. 
I  understand  that  the  agency  and  the 
committee  itself  point  with  pride  to  this 
project. 

If  this  project  is  as  good  as  they  say  it 
is — the  Indus  Basin  project — and  it  Is 
a  multiyear  project,  and  they  have  had 
to  come  up  once  every  year  and  get  an 
authorization,  it  seems  to  me  this  one  il- 
lustration demonstrates  we  do  not  have 
to  have  a  2-year  or  3-year  or  4-year  or 
5-year  authorization  to  get  results  from 
the  vast  expenditures  that  we  make  in 
this  field. 


Let  me  conclude  with  a  final  observa- 
tion. I  believe  It  is  healthy  for  the  exe^:- 
utive  branch  of  the  Government  to  come 
up  and  to  justify  this  program  once  a 
year  to  the  committee  ably  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  also  wholesome  for  those  in  the 
executive  branch  to  come  up  and  justify 
their  facts  and  their  figures  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  is 
equally  beneficial  to  the  members  of  your 
committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is 
equally  beneficial  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  to  all 
of  us  who  are  not  on  these  two  commit- 
te-cs  to  have  an  annual  review,  not  once 
but  twice.  I  urge  approval  of  the  Mail- 
liard  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  MailliardI. 

Among  other  things.  I  call  attention 
to  the  technical  ser\-ices  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development — contracts  which 
total  almost  a  half  billion  dollars,  in- 
cidentally. 

This  is  something  I  believe  we  ought 
to  go  into  next  year,  as  well  as  many 
other  foreign  aid  expenditures.  We  did 
not  this  year.  I  am  going  to  cite  a  few- 
contracts,  and  find  out  whether  any  of 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  can  pro\ide  answers  as  to 
how-  this  money  is  being  spent. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  Council  for 
International  Progress  m  Management. 
Inc.  It  provides  for  an  adviser  to  en- 
courage tourism  in  Colombia. 

My  question  is:  How  many  more  of 
these  have  we  got  around  the  world,  paid 
with  American  tax  dollars  to  promote 
travel  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes,  to  answ'er  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  Is 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and  he  can 
have  full  access  to  all  of  the  information 
he  would  requii-e.  He  has  as  much  in- 
formation available  to  him  as  anyone, 

Mr.  GROSS,  How  would  you  like  to 
answer  the  question?  How  many  more 
of  these  are  on  the  foreign  aid  payroll 
around  the  world? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  You  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  you  have  the 
book  in  front  of  you. 

Mr  GROSS.  In  Argentina,  there  are 
two  contracts  to  do  exactly  the  same 
thing :  develop  a  model  research  center 
to  provide  a  trained  corps  of  professional 
economists.  How  many  more  of  these 
contracts  are  there  around  the  world? 
Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  know^  I 
note  that  Robert  R.  Nathan  &  Associates. 
Inc.,  has  a  fat  contract  for  almost  $1 
million  for  the  purpose  of  advising  as  to 
general  policies  of  economic  development 
in  El  Salvador.  What  is  this  about? 
Does  any  member  of  the  committee  w^ant 
to  answer  the  question''  The  name 
Robert  Nathan  was  once  bandied 
around.  I  believe,  as  one  of  the  brain 
trusters  for  the  Democrats  in  Washing- 
ton. 


Then  I  see  that  the  Cooperative  for 
American  Relief  E\erywhere,  Inc  holds 
a  contract  to  assist  Algeria  to  develop 
a  capacity  to  operate  and  maintain  a 
clinic. 

Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  this  and  how  many  more  Caoper- 
ativcs  For  American  Relief  E^'er^-ft•ilere 
there  are? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  You  did 
not  answer  my  other  question.  Let  me 
finish,  and  then  I  will  give  you  the  op- 
portunity to  answer. 

Incidentally.  I  note  that  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 
holds  contracts  in  almost  every  country 
covered  in  this  book,  and  almost  all 
countries  are  represented.  The  stated 
purpose  is  the  developing  trade  union 
practices  and  policies.  I  wonder  who 
constitutes  this  institute,  and  what  it  has 
accomplished.  We  did  not  go  into  this 
in  the  committee  this  year.  We  could 
have  started  in  January  or  early  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  held  consistent  hear- 
ings in  the  committee,  and  found  out 
what  is  going  on  under  these  contracts  if 
the  committee  had  been  organized  to 
that  end. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  there  is  the  Afri- 
can-American Institute,  which  h&s  a  lush 
contract  for  more  than  $3  million  to  as- 
sist Guinea  in  selecting  personnel  for 
training.  I  do  not  know  what  for.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman,  who  often  is 
known  as  the  spokesman  for  the  State 
Department  in  the  committee.  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher, can  tell  me  what  this  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  so  I  can  make  a  correction  at  this 
point?  This  must  have  been  one  of  the 
days  when  the  gentleman  did  not  come 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  be- 
cause of  his  conflict  with  another  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  Does 
the  gentleman  know  of  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
who  spen:  any  more  time  in  the  hear- 
ings this  year,  or  last  year,  or  the  year 
before,  than  I  did? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man he  was  not  present,  because  they 
did  testify,  on  page  691. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute.  You  are 
operating  on  my  time.  How  do  you  know 
I  was  not  there? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Here  is  the  testimony 
on  page  691.  The  gentleman  said  that 
the  American  Free  Labor  Institute  did 
not  testify.  I  say  they  did  testify,  and 
here  is  the  record,  and  here  is  the  list. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  let  the  gentle- 
man proceed,  but  I  am  going  to  ser\-e 
notice  if  there  are  any  further  requests 
for  additional  time  I  am  going  to  be  rais- 
ing an  objection. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  You  Just  saved  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  I  want 
an  answer  to  my  question  from  the  chair- 
man If  he  will  be  so  disposed  as  to  give 
It.  Eto  you  know  of  any  other  member 
of  the  committee,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  yourself,  who  spent  any  more 
time  in  the  committee  this  year,  last 
year,  or  the  year  before? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  admit  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  been  very  giKxl  in 
his  attendance  at  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  the 
gentleman  does  have  some  conflicting  ob- 
ligations. I  just  wanted  to  make  that 
I>oint. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  scntleman  from 
Pennsylvania  should  not  state  that  I  said 
that  they  did  not  appear,  because  that  is 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  said.  They 
did  appear. 

Mr.  MORGAN  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  who  appeared? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  American  Free  La- 
bor Institute. 

I  did  not  say  they  did  not  appear. 
Mr.  MORGAN.     You  said  they  di'i  not 
testify  in  front  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  did  not  say  they 
did  not  testify  before  the  commltte  ?. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  exactly  v^hat 
you  said. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  that  we  needed  to 
find  out  what  they  are  accomplishing 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  had 
been  present  at  the  hearings  I  am  .sure 
he  would  know  what  information  is  con- 
tained in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  made  a  remark 
which  referred  to  an  analysis  report  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  relief  op- 
erations. That  is  CARE,  the  worldwide 
relief  and  charitable  society.  I  believe 
everyone  knows  of  the  work  that  they 
perform.  I  believe  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  precise  case  as  to  why  we  should 
have  a  multiyear  authorization,  so  we 
can  get  into  the  most  minute  details  of 
the  program 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  reason  why  they  should  be 
In  Algeria,  which  probably  supports  the 
Communists  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
any  other  country  in  that  area? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  mLsinformed  or  Is  In- 
accurate on  that.  Certainly,  the  roan 
who  did  support  communism  everywhere 
is  no  longer  in  office.  I  believe  this  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  program  is  work- 
ing, 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  in  Nigeria  there  are 
two  contracts  for  exactly  the  same  pur- 
pose, a  feasibiUty  study  of  key  links  on 
the  Nigerian  hi'jhway  system. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  dual  study 
will  lead  to  the  American  taxpayers  hav- 
ing the  dubious  pleasure  of  providing  the 
money  with  which  to  construct  the  key 
links  in  the  Nigerian  road  system. 


Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  expect,  if 
this  amendment  Is  not  adopted,  that 
there  will  be  a  rush  for  membership  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  next  year 
because  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable committees  to  which  a  Member 
of  Congress  can  be  attached.  And  from 
what  I  have  heard  the  Air  Force  or 
some  other  system  of  transportation 
is  going  to  be  hard  pressed  to  provide 
transportation  for  the  Members  who  will 
be  traveling  around  the  world.  This  ap- 
parently is  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  2- 
year  program — so  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  can  be  really 
comfortable  and  travel  around  the  world. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr,  GROSS.  Sure,  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  All  I  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  that  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs I  have  been  pretty  careful  in  sign- 
ing authorizations  for  visits  to  go  to 
various  places  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  gentleman  knows  it.  The  members 
of  my  committee  do  not  travel  very 
much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  very  good, 
is  it  not? 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  plead  guilty— I  admit 
that  during  the  last  3  or  4  years,  since 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  I  have  tried  to  air- 
lift the  gentleman  out  of  Iowa  or  out  of 
the  United  States  but  I  have  not  been 
successful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  your  hard 
luck. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  ineat- 
ax  approach  to  this  problem  at  all.  I 
think  if  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs made  a  deliberate  and  independent 
judgment,  the  bill  laefore  us  this  after- 
noon would  be  a  bill  for  a  1-year  author- 
ization. I  thirik  the  efforts  oi  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  were 
clearly  shown  In  that  they  failed  to  con- 
vince the  committee  that  there  should 
be  no  more  than  a  1-year  authorization. 
When  the  committee  sat  down  to  mark 
up  this  bill,  our  very  congenial  and  very 
able  chairman  asked  the  committee 
whether  we  should  consider  a  bill  for  a 
1-year  authorization  or  a  2-year  author- 
ization, and  the  committee  voted  al- 
most unanimously  for  a  1-year  author- 
ization. The  chairman  of  our  committee 
brought  in  a  committee  print  for  a  1-year 
authorization  and  the  bill  that  we 
marked  up  in  that  committee  was  a  bill 
for  a  1-year  authorization. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Not  at 
this  time.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Mr.  Fascell,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  .spoken  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  Just  want  to  correct 
the  Record. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Record  Is  being  corrected  right  now — 
that  Is  my  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  marked  up  a  bill  in 
that  committee  for  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion and  that  was  the  basic  bill,  and  the 


committee  print  that  was  brought  in  by 
the  chairman.  And  much  to  the  conster- 
nation and  amazement  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  after  they  brought  \\\ 
a  committee  print  for  a  1-year  authori- 
zation, they  learned  that  the  other  body 
had  inexplicably  voted  for  a  1-year  au- 
thorization. Amazement  prevailed  in  the 
committee. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  my  chairman. 

M.-  MORGAN.  What  the  Kentlemnn 
i.s  .savins  is  not  quite  accurate.  I  had  two 
bills  drawn  up — one  was  a  bill  providing' 
for  a  1-year  authorization  and  the  othf: 
was  for  a  2-year  authorization. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Th:U 
i.s  precisely  what  I  said — that  is  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  You  said  that  we 
started  with  i.  1-year  authorization  when 
the  committee  had  a  choice  between  a  1- 
year  or  a  2-year  authorization.  The 
committee  voted  to  consider  the  draft 
bill  providing  for  a  1-year  authorization 
As  we  came  to  each  section  of  the  bill. 
we  amended  it  in  the  regular  way,  under 
the  regular  procedure.  By  a  vote  of  the 
committee,  we  adopted  the  2-year  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Well, 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  gentleman  con- 
firm what  I  just  said. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  But  there  was  a  choice 
between  two  bills. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  There 
were  two  bills  as  I  said — a  1-year  bill 
and  a  2-year  bill — and  the  committer 
voted  lo  have  a  committee  print  brought 
in  on  .1  1-year  basis. 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  am  agreeincr  witli 
the  [gentleman. 

The  committee  voted  to  take  up  a  !- 
year  bill. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  That  i,<; 
correct.  That  is  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  committee  did 
not  vote  for  a  1-year  bill.  That  is  what 
you  are  saying. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  have  our  genial 
chairman  confirm  what  I  am  saying  to 
this  Committee.  They  did  vote  for  a 
1-year  authorization  until  they  found 
that  the  chairman  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  had  voted  for  a  1  -year 
authorization. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  voted  to  take  up 
the  bill  which  provided  a  1-year  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  decline  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  executive  dcpait- 
ment  had  made  no  case  for  more  than 
a  1-ycar  authorization.  The  committee 
was  working  on  a  1-year  authorization 
and  this  conversion  to  more  tlian  a  1- 
year  authorization  has  occurred  after 
the  record  was  made  and  after  the  bill 
was  before  the  committee  for  the  mark- 
up. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  rec- 
ord made  to  justify  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion and  I  do  not  like  to  be  In  a  position 
of  a  checker  on  a  board  being  pushed 
around  by  the  committee  in  the  other 
body.     I  think  it  is  high  time  that  thi.<: 


body  make  an  independent  Judgment  on 
whether  we  have  a  1-year  or  a  2-year 
authorization.  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  supported  and  con- 
firm the  judgment  that  was  made  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  the  first 
day  to  consider  a  l-year  bill.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  exercise  our  Independence 
111  tills  body  and  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
Ui  .strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thhik  most  of  the 
uiguments  for  and  against  tiie  amend- 
ment have  been  presented  here  this 
atumoon.  However,  there  are  two  or 
tl.ree  points  that  should  be  added.  In 
the  first  place  earlier  in  the  debate  on 
this  amendment  reference  was  made  to 
the  fact  that  certain  representatives,  for 
example,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
came  before  the  committee  and  urged  a 
multiyear  authorization.  That  is  true. 
But  if  Memlaers  will  read  further  in  the 
hearings,  they  will  find  that  under  ques- 
tioning these  same  witnesses  stated  that 
they  do  not  intend  by  that  that  the  mat- 
ter should  not  be  presented  each  year  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaii's.  They 
thought  it  should  be.  It  was  perhaps  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  legislative 
process  that  led  them  to  endorse  the 
multiyear  program  as  proposed  by  the 
E.xecutlve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  worthwhile 
to  examine,  in  at  least  one  instance,  how 
this  operation  works.  Take,  for  example, 
the  authorization  for  military  assistance 
contained  in  this  bill.  It  is  $917  million 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  Incidentally,  we 
have  pointed  out  that  that  Includes  no 
military  assistance  for  Vietnam,  as  that 
is  now  carried  in  another  bill.  But  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  uncertainty  of  our  mili- 
tary requirements  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  world  situation,  what  the  majority 
of  the  committee  did  in  this  case  and  in 
others  was  in  effect  to  say  that  $917  mil- 
lion is  what  we  need  for  military  assist- 
ance in  fiscal  year  1967.  Therefore  It 
follows  that  what  we  need  for  fiscal  year 
1968  is  also  $917  million 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  others 
made  a  very  careful  and  complete  pres- 
entation upon  this  matter.  They  urged 
the  committee  to  authorize  the  $917  mil- 
lion requested  for  fiscal  year  1967,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  kind  as  to 
what  would  be  needed  next  year.  So 
the  committee  is  sayhig  that  if  this  is 
sufficient  for  this  year,  no  matter  what 
the  world  condition  may  be  next  year, 
the  same  amount  of  dollars  will  meet 
our  military  requirements.  I  say.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  is  not  a  responsible 
way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  fail  to  under- 
stand why  we  should  authorize,  as  the 
Pcntleman  has  said,  our  foreign  military 
assistance  program  for  2  years  when  we 
authorize  our  own  military  program  for 
the  United  States,  for  our  own  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  every  year.  If  we  can 
do  it  for  our  own  Department  of  Defense 
fvery  year,  why  should  we  not  do  it  for 
the  foreign  military  assistance  program 
every  year?  It  just  does  not  make  sense. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  1  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting our  military  operations  is  a  con- 
tinuing authorization.  We  authorize 
military  construction  each  yesir.  But 
most  of  that  $50  billion  defense  expendi- 
ture is  under  a  continuing  authorization. 

Mr.  CEDERBE21G.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  ADAIR  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Miclripan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  Our  own  defense 
program  is  authorized  for  1  year.  We 
authorize  tlie  military  construction  every 
year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct,  but 
that  is  only  part  of  the  Defense  appro- 
priations. The  rest  is  a  continuiiig 
authorization.  Tlie  same  tiling  applies 
to  the  State  Department,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  other  departments. 
They  are  all  contmuing  authorizations. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  we  can  do  it  for 
our  own  Defen.se  Department  every  year, 
why  should  we  not  do  it  for  foreign 
assistance  T' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  that 
is  not  mlhtai-y  construction 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield  further. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  feel  the  gentle- 
man has  misunderstood  the  chairman's 
position,  and  I  would  like  to  know  on 
what  autj^ority  the  gentleman  is  basing 
his  statement.  It  seems  to  me  that  for 
the  past  4  years  tiiey  have  t>een  before 
our  committee  urging  a  long-range 
authorization. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  said  that,  and  I  have 
added  under  questioning  executive  wit- 
nesses did  go  to  the  point.  They  said 
that  their  recommendation  by  no  means 
was  intended  to  imply  that  these  pro- 
grams should  not  be  annually  considered 
by  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, which  is  exactly  what  this  amend- 
ment would  require. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  to  limit  tlie  U.S.  foreign  aid 
authorization  to  1  fiscal  year. 

I  fail  to  see  why,  when  we  have  the 
Federal  budget  set  on  a  fiscal-year  basis, 
we  should  not  then  make  our  foreign 
policy  conform  to  the  Federal  fiscal  year 
policy.  We  have  done  this  for  years  on 
U.S.  foreign  aid.  ever  since  the  Marshall 
plan  was  instituted.  If  we  in  Congress 
have  been  wrong  all  this  time,  Congress 
has  been  50  percent  wrong.  Because 
Congress  has  held  foreign  aid  hearings 
and  authorized  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams every  year,  obviously,  accordii^g 


to  the  jjeople  who  now  advocate  a  2-year 
authorization  period.  Congress  should 
have  only  authorized  the  U.S  aid  pro- 
granis  through  hearings  and  debates 
ever>'  other  year.  So  that  50  percent  of 
the  time  of  the  Congress  has  been 
wasted — or  has  it  really?     I  believe  not. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  a  continuing  policy.  The  world 
is  ever  changing.  The  U.5  Congress 
cannot  put  off  consideration  of  our  im- 
portant foreign  policy,  to  every-other- 
year  con.si deration.  We  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  should  t>e  ex- 
amining the  policy  in  major  part  all  the 
time,  week  in  and  week  out.  and  there 
should  be  annual  justifications  presented 
by  the  State  Department.  AH)  and  the 
various  bureaus,  agencies,  ambassadors. 
ministers,  and  military  advisers  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

Why  should  we  talk  about  major  justi- 
fications? Several  are  saying  we  could 
get  the  opix)rtunity  in  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  to  look  into 
minor  things.  We  should  be  looking  at 
the  major  justifications  and  testing 
them,  and  not  once  everj-  2  years 

Certainly  U.S.  foreign  affairs  problems 
cause  a  fisht  on  the  floor  of  this  Con- 
gress everj-  year.  I  believe  they  ought 
to.  and  this  is  good.  Our  US  security  is 
involved.  This  is  an  untidy,  warlike 
world  and  we  must  watch  supremely 
carefully.  We  should  not  put  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  shelf  for  2  years 
and  then  make  U.S.  foreign  policy 
mei-ely  a  dollar  justification  or  a  house- 
keeping project  through  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees. 
This  is  a  minor  part  of  their  responsibil- 
ity and  jurisdiction  and  the  major  part 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
jurisdiction. 

These  memt)ers  on  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  are  experienced  for 
years  in  working:  on  our  ba.sic  US  for- 
eign policies.  These  policies  should  be 
justified  carefully  annually  and  the  dol- 
lar sign  should  not  be  put  first  I  feel  if 
we  put  the  dollar  sign  first,  we  are  going 
simply  to  have  the  House  Apiiropriations 
Committee  look  at  the  dollar  amounts 
and  say  that  is  what  the  U.S.  foreign 
policies  in  all  their  varied  aspects  should 
be. 

One  further  point  is  this.  If  Congress 
sets  up  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion for  2  years,  we  are  simply  by  arith- 
metic douljling  the  amount  for  this  year, 
because  there  have  been  no  justifications 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  1968.  be- 
yond the  current  fiscal  year  1967  we  are 
now  talking  about  How  can  anyone  in 
sound  mind,  how  can  any  Congressman, 
how  can  any  congressional  committee 
decide  right  now  what  the  policy  should 
be  for  1968?     It  is  complete  futility. 

That  means  if  Congress  put  a  dollar 
amount  in  the  authorization  legislation 
for  foreign  aid  for  2  years,  we  in  Con- 
gress are  talkiiog  about  futile  approaches. 
We  are  talking  about  policies  and  prob- 
lems unknown  at  present,  and  that 
makes  no  sense  in  dollars  Therefore, 
the  authorization  in  dollars  means  noth- 
ing. This  change  in  effect  means  simply 
an   open-end   authorization.     How   can 
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this  House  for  the  fiscal  year  19('.8.  be- 
yond the  fiscal  year  1967  coining  up.  have 
a  dollar  amount,  judging  what  should  be 
done  all  over  the  world  2  years  from  now 
for  amount  of  authorization?  I,  sim- 
ply cannot  be  done. 

What  this  2-year  authorization  provi- 
sion does,  is  to  cut  the  power  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  in  this  Con- 
gress to  control  and  supervise  our  U.S. 
foreign  aid  programs.  I  am  against  this 
proposed  change  and  oppose  it  strongly. 

I  want  this  Congress  to  control  the 
power  of  the  bureaucrats,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  set  the  policies  to  which  they 
must  conform.  This  bill  increases  the 
power  of  the  bureaucrats  by  50  percent. 
The  agencies  will  come  to  Congress  and 
justify  not  what  money  they  need  based 
oh  the  current  year,  but  on  basic  policy 
set  by  Congress  2  years  before. 

I  am  sure  the  officials  and  people  in 
AID  and  in  the  U.S.  State  Dei>artment 
look  ahead  witJi  some  little  qualms  and 
qualifications  to  coming  up  and  getting 
a  red-hot  going  over  on  U.S.  foreign 
aid  programs  every  year.  They  would 
love  not  to  have  to  face  this  prospect 
every  year.  If  they  couid,  they  want  to 
cut  down  this  necessary  testing  of  cur- 
rent positions  and  mistakes  while  they 
are  hot  and  fresh.  I  do  not  blame 
them  in  the  least.  I  would  feel  that  way 
too  if  I  were  in  their  shoes.  Much  bet- 
ter to  account  for  2  years  old  dusty  his- 
toiT  than  a  real  live  hot  and  boiling 
current  controversy. 

But  let  me  tell  you.  those  of  us  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ques- 
tion these  witnesses  closely,  and  test  pol- 
icies, and  try  to  see  if  our  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, AID.  and  the  various  U.S. 
agencies,  are  keeping  up  with  events,  to 
see  if  these  officials  are  watching  diligent- 
ly, to  see  if  events  really  are  moving,  and 
policies  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people.  I  remember  it  was 
our  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
that  blocked  the  proposal  of  the  military 
and  the  State  Department  when  Su- 
karno of  Indonesia  was  high  in  power, 
for  sending  for  very  advanced  point-to- 
point  tropospheric  radio  communications 
equipment.  I  am  not  permitted  to  ex- 
plain too  much  about  the  equipment  but 
current  strong  objections  of  some  of  us 
of  the  F\>reign  Affairs  Committee  blocked 
this  proposal,  woiild  not  let  this  equip- 
ment go.  It  was  really  across  party 
lines  that  this  objection  was  made,  and 
it  was  certainly  effective. 

Will  Congress  get  that  kind  of  watch- 
ing on  a  2-year  authorization  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid?  No,  because  for  2  years 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  will  be  set  on  the  shelf.  If  1  were 
a  U.S.  bureaucrat  and  could  see  -hat  I 
could  get  a  promise  for  my  particular  de- 
partment or  agency  or  bureau,  a  com- 
mitment of  2  years  from  this  House  of 
Representatives,  and  when  Congress  is 
always  talking  about  economy — and  we 
are  doing  much  more  about  that  econ- 
omy than  the  Senate — if  as  a  bureaucrat 

1  could  get  that  beautiful  red  apple  for 

2  years,  I  would  be  up  here  arguing  for 
It  Just  like  they  are. 

But  I  oppose  this  proposal,  as  it  is  not 
a  move  for  economy,  but  a  guarantee  of 
continued  high  spending  which  is  caus- 
ing inflation  and  high  food  prices,  cloth- 


ing prices,  rents,  and  so  forth.  This  is 
not  good  for  the  American  people  and 
the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   California    I  Mr.   MailliardI. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  tliat  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Mailliard. 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Gallagher,  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  86,  noes 
122. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  I 

Chapter  1  —  Pohcy 

Sec  101  Section  102  of  the  Fcirelgn  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  relates 
tf)  the  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  paragraph, 
add  the  following  new  sentence:  "It  Is  fur- 
ther the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  keep  the  Congre.sa  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  with  respect  to  those  coun- 
tries receiving  such  assistance  which  do 
divert  their  own  economic  resources  for  such 
propaganda  purposes." 

(b»  In  the  last  paragraph.  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof.  Insert 
the  following:  "and  to  provide  adequate 
compensation  for  such  damage  or  destruc- 
tion". 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HR.  15750)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  previously  granted  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  permission  to 
have  imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
port and  an  accompanying  document  on 
the  housing  bill,  H.R.  15890. 

Some  of  the  material  which  should 
be  in  tlils  report  is  not  yet  available.  I. 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  now  have  until  midnight 
Friday  to  file  its  report  on  H.R.  15890 
and  an  accompanying  document  in  com- 
pliance with  clause  3,  rule  XIII. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ECONOMICS  PROFESSOR  REPUDI- 
ATES FALSE  CLAIMS  OF  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BOARD  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PATMAN.      Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
again  I  have  risen  on  the  floor  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  false  claims  of  indcprjid- 
ence  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Of 
course,  this  .so-called  independence  dm  -- 
not  exist.  It  has  not  been  granted  by  the 
Congress  or  by  any  Executive  ordrr 
Whatever  independence  that  the  Federj; 
Reserve  claims  has  been  seized  and  not 
granted. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  current 
issue  of  a  highly  respected  economics 
journal.  Challenge,  carries  an  article 
which  fully  documents  the  absurdity  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  claim  to  independ- 
ence and  autonomy.  The  article  is  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Leo  Fishman,  who  is  a  profe.<;- 
sor  of  economics  and  finance  at  We.-;i 
Virginia  University.  This  is  an  excellent 
article  by  a  recognized  expert  on  mone- 
tary affairs.  I  hope  my  colleagues  wiil 
read  this  carefully. 

Professor  Fishman  says: 

Unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  Feds  .ui- 
thority  to  behave  In  a  completely  autono- 
mous fashion   Is  unjustified. 

He  goes  on  to  note  that  the  implica- 
tions for  public  economic  policy  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead  could  be  grave 

In  calling  attention  to  the  danger.s  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  seized  independ- 
ence. Professor  Fishman  says: 

Thus,  if  the  Fed  had  the  power  to  act  inde- 
pendently In  matters  of  national  economic 
policy,  it  is  possible  for  monetary  policy  to 
be  oriented  towards  one  set  of  goal.s  while 
fiscal  policy  is  moving  in  a  different — and 
incompatible—  direction.  It  Is  also  pos.=ib:e 
for  monetary  policy  to  be  used  In  such  a  w.iv 
that  it  will  negate  fiscal  ix)licy. 

I  place  the  complete  article,  "The 
White  House  and  the  Fed,"  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

The  WHrrE  HnvsE  and  the  Fed — Does  the 
Federal  Reserve  Really  Have  the  .■\;- 
THORiTY  To  Make  National  Econo.mic 
Policy  That  Runs  Counter  to  That  of 
THE    Administration? 

(By  Leo  Fishman) 

E.irly  In  December.  1965  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  announced  that  it  had  "appr>  vcd 
actions  by  the  directors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  of  New  York  and  Chicii-'o 
Increasing  the  discount  rates  of  those  banks 
from  four  to  four  and  one-half  per  cent'  m 
order  "to  reinforce  efforts  to  maintain  price 
stability.  ■  It  was  no  secret  that  although 
Fed  Chairman  William  McChesney  Mamn 
had  been  urging  such  a  move  for  some  time 
President  Johnson  felt  that  It  was  not 
warranted. 

The  Fed's  action  touched  off  numerou,': 
public  and  private  discussions  of  the  de'-:r- 
abillty  of  the  increase  in  the  discount  r.'<te 
Very  little  attention,  however,  was  devoted 
to  the  much  more  basic  Issue  involved:  Does 
the  Board  of  Governors  actually  have  the 
legal  authority  to  act  Independently  of  ti.e 
President  In  matters  of  national  econon;;- 
policy? 

It  is  now  rather  widely  recognized  that  tiie 
two  most  Important  sets  of  tools  that  can  be 
used  In  determining  and  Implementing  puh- 
lic  economic  policy  In  the  United  States  are 
fiscal  policy  (taxation,  expenditures  and 
budgetary  deficits  or  surpluses  l  and  mone- 
tary   policy    (the    availability    and    cost    of 


money  and  credit).  Somewhat  less  •weH 
^.noAn  is  th£  fact  that  certain  aspects  of 
uioncury  policy  are  apt  to  be  much  faster 
nud   considerably   more   flexible   than   flscAl 

Monetary  policy   Is  most  likely   to  be  ef- 

!ive  when  used  In  restrictive  fashion.     If 

I  -ied  for  restrlctu-e  purpose.  It  cannot  fall 

•  V  t-ounteract.  at  least  to  some  extent,  the 

,  :?   t  of  a  stimulative  fiscal  policy. 

Thus  It  the  Fed  has  the  power  to  act  In- 
(1,  pruriently  In  fnatters  of  national  economic 
policy,  it  Is  possible  for  monetary  policy  to  be 
oriented  toward  one  set  of  goals  while  fi.scal 
policy  Is  moving  In  a  different— and  incom- 
patible— direction.  It  is  also  possible  for 
monetary  policy  to  be  used  in  such  a  way 
th.u  it  will  negate  fiscal  policy 

President  Johnson,  for  any  number  of  rea- 
.spn?  chose  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about 
the  December  action  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors and  to  play  t.oim  his  differences  with 
Mr  Martin.  Moreover.  It  is  clear  that  the 
electorate  now  accepts  without  question  Mar- 
tin 3  repeated  statements  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  may  act  Independently  f>f  the 
President  la  matters  of  national  economic 
policy. 

This  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  Ped'R 
s  ithorlty  to  behare  in  a  completely  autono- 
rr.'^wi  fashion  Is  unjustified.  And  the  Impli- 
culions  for  public  economic  policy  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead  could  be  grave. 

Martin  and  others  who  share  his  belief  in 
the  complete  autonomy  of  the  Fed  have  gen- 
eriily  cited  three  different  types  of  evidence 
m  .' upport  of  their  position:  Tradition  and 
historical  precedent,  judicial  decisions,  and 
lesl?Iation  enacted  by  Congress  In  order  to 
ev.iluate  the  validity  of  their  contention,  let 
u?  examine  each  one 

tradition   and   HISToniC.XL    PRECEDrNT 

Supporters  of '' an  autonomous  Fed  hark 
back  to  the  Madison  Administration  when 
Cohgres-sman  John  Randolph  and  tiecretary 
of  Uie  Treasury  Aiex:inder  Dallas  .supported 
efforts  to  nUnimlze  the  influence  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
Pt..ue.s.  They  also  point  out  that  Alexander 
H.miilton  believed  it  would  be  unwise  to  put 
the  credit  of  the  First  Bank  of  the  tJ.S.  at 
the  disposal  of  the  povemment. 

But  none  of  these  men  argvied  that  either 
the  First  Bank  or  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
Utiitod  States  should  have  the  power  to  act 
independently  of  the  President  in  matters 
pertaining  to  national  policy.  Moreover. 
during  those  very  same  times  other  leading 
public  officials  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
existence  of  both  the  Plirt  Bank  and  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  precisely 
beciiuse  they  felt  that  insiltutlon!;  of  this 
type  should  not  act  (or  have  the  power  to 
act  I  independently  of  the  Administration  on 
questions  of  national  economic  policy 

Tiiomas  Jefferson.  i»ho  was  President  wlien 
tlie  First  Bank  of  the  United  States  met  lU 
demi.se.  and  Andrew  Jackson,  who  brought 
about  the  demise  of  the  Second  Bank,  held 
substantially  similar  opinions  in  this  mat- 
ter, in  a  letter  to  Treasury  Secretary  Albert 
Gallatin  dated  December  12,  1803.  Jefferson 
wrote:  "What  an  obstruction  could  not  this 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  all  its  branch 
b-i.ks.  be  in  time  of  war!  It  might  dictate  to 
us  the  peace  we  should  accept,  or  withdraw 
Us  aids."  President  Jack.'^on  commented  on 
the  Second  Bank  in  a  similar  vein  In  his 
F.irewcll  Address 

Proponents  of  the  view  that  the  Fed  is 
c  inpletely  independent  of  the  President 
w/ruetunes  attempt  to  buttress  their  argu- 
ment by  referring  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
of  1913. 

The  1913  Act,  however,  did  not  endow  the 
i.ewly  created  Federal  Reserve  Board  with 
autonomy.  On  the  contrary,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  as  originally  conceived  and 
ereated,  was  for  all  Intents  and  purposes  a 
bureau  of  the  Treasury.     The  Secretary  of 


the  Treasury  seryed  as  ex-officio  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Board 
was  asslgmed  offices  within  the  building  oc- 
cupied by  the  Treasury  Department. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Congressional  de- 
bates that  preceded  passage  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  indicates  that  its  proponents 
intended  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  act 
Independently  in  the  same  sense  that  such 
government  agencies  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comrai.sslon  act  independently  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  directives  contained 
in  the  relevant  legislation.  And  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  Congress  Intended  to  endow 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with  [wwer  trans- 
cending that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Congress  did  intend  to  keep  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  out  of  politics.  For  this  rea- 
son. Congress  encouraged  the  Pre.sldent  to 
appoint  to  the  Board  only  men  of  high 
caliber  with  competence  in  the  field  of  fi- 
nance, rather  than  political  hacks  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Congress  Intended  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  Presidential  in- 
fluence or  control  in  matters  involving  the 
national  welfare. 

The  1935  Amendmetit  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  terminated  the  ex-o<Rclo  status  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  niemtier 
of  the  Board  Statements  made  by  Senator 
Carter  Glass  and  others  during  the  debates 
preceding  pa.ssage  of  this  Amendment,  how- 
ever, indicate  clearly  that  Congress  wished  to 
free  the  Board  from  subservience  to  the 
Treasury,  but  not  to  grant  it  complete  Inde- 
pendence from  the  President. 

In  explaining  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  final  version  of  the  bill  approved 
by  the  Senato-House  conference  committee. 
Congressman  Henry  B  Steagall  iwho  spon- 
sored the  bill  with  Senator  Glass i  observed: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
clothed  with  the  power  to  reorganize  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bo<ird,  so  as  to  bring  the 
[Federal  Reeervej  System,  with  Its  vast  re- 
sources and  f)owers,  Into  full  harmony  with 
the  advanced  policies  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration."    Isle] 

Marrlner  S.  Eccles.  first  chairman  of  the 
newly  constituted  Board  of  Governors,  re- 
garded the  Board  as  part  nf  the  Administra- 
tion and  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's offlcial  family  At  the  same  time,  he 
regarded  the  Board  as  a  nonpolitica;  agency 
in  the  sense  that  its  members  would  not 
participate  In  party  politics  or  In  political 
campaigns 

By  word  and  by  deed.  President  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  lived  up  to  this  conception  of 
the  relationship  between  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  his  Administration  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  chairman  in  his  official  family 
This  relationship  was  altered  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  after  John  W.  Snyder  be- 
came SecreUiry  of  the  Treasury  in  1946. 
Eccles  was  told  that  in  any  appearances  be- 
fore Congress  he  must  make  it  clear  that  he 
was  speaking  for  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
not  for  the  Administration  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Snyder  was  to  be  the  spokesman  for 
the  Admlnlstnition  m  matters  pertaining  to 
economic  policy 

Eccles  did  not  reli.sh  hi.s  new  sUtus  out- 
side the  fold  of  the  President's  official  family, 
but  neither  he  nor  President  Truman  took 
the  change  to  mean  that  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors could  thereafter  act  lndep>endently 
In  making  broad  policy  decisions  affecting 
the  national  welfare.  In  fact,  from  1942  un- 
til the  early  19508.  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  exercise  autonomy  in 
the  determination  of  monetary  policy  Since 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  committed 
to  pegging  the  price  of  government  securities, 
its  powers  to  determine  monetary  ix>licy 
were  necessarily  limited. 

JUDHrlAL    DECISIONS 

Two  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  have 
also  been  cited  to  support  the  view  that  the 


Boiird  of  Governors  Is  completely  Independ- 
ent of  the  President.  Neither  of  these  cases 
Involved  either  the  Board  of  Governors  or 
Its  predecessor,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
The  more  recent  of  the  two  cases.  Hum- 
phrey's Executor  ».  United  States  (2»S  U.S. 
6021  Involved  the  Federal  Trade  Com  mission 
In  its  1936  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
a  member  of  a  Commission  is  restricted 
where  its  members  are  "an  Independent,  non- 
partisan body  of  expert.*  ctiarged  w.th  duties 
neither  political  nor  executive,  but  predonjl- 
naiitly  quasi-Judicial  a*id  quasi-leg'.sia- 
tive.  .  ." 

The  relevance  of  this  decision  to  the  pres- 
ent issue  Is  subject  to  question,  however 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  Board  of  Governors 
18  completely  anniogouB  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  TTie  latter  has  been  rudged 
to  be  a  quasi-judicial  and  quasi-legislative 
body,  which  is  not  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
Congress  Intended  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
be  part  of  the  executive  braiich  of  tr.e  gov- 
ernment Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court 
warned  against  interpreung  its  decision  in 
the  Humphrey  case  too  broadly  stating  that 
its  decision  applied  speciflcally  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  that  the  power 
of  the  President  to  remove  an  officer  .  .  . 
will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  office." 

7he  issue  being  considered  here,  however. 
is  not  whether  the  President  has  the  power 
to  remove  a  n-icmber  of  the  Board  of  Go\ - 
eiTjors.  but  rather  whether  he  has  the  power 
to  overrule  the  Board  of  Governors  if  it  makes 
a  decision  involving  national  economic  policy 
that  he  does  not  approve  of  This  distinc- 
tion is  real,  not  f:incifui.  The  President 
does  not  have  the  power  to  remove  either 
Senators  or  Congret*men  from  office,  but  he 
does  have  the  power  vc  veto  iegiblalioi,  passed 
by  Congress 

Actually,  heavier  reliance  has  been  placed 
on  a  much  earlier  case-.  Kendail  v  United 
States  112  Peters  2101.  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  1838.  In  Lliat  case  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  the  branch  of  gov- 
ernment is  not  the  essentiaJ  consideration  in 
establishing  the  nature  and  ent^ni  of  the 
independence  of  a  government  official  but 
rather  the  statutory  mandate  of  his  office. 
Ii.  1952  m  oral  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee oil  Genera!  Credit  Control  and 
Debt  Management.  Lucius  Wilmerdmg.  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Fed.  interpreted  this  decision 
to  mean  that  the  President  has  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  'to  interfere  with, 
set  aside,  correct  or  revise,  the  decision  of 
the  Board  in  any  matter  which  has  been  com- 
mitted by  C<ingresE  to  the  Boards  exclusive 
Jurisdiction." 

Granted  the  validity  of  this  interpretation 
of  Kendall  v  United  States,  doe-s  it  follow 
that  the  Board  of  Governors  may  use  mone- 
tary policy  to  achieve  broad  national  goals 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  President? 
To  answer  this  question.  It  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  relevant  legislation  and  to  ascer- 
tain whetlier  Congress  has  committed  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
over  the  use  of  monetru^-  pohcy  to  achieve 
broad  national  economic  objectives 
pertinent  lecislation 

Neither  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  nor  any 
othej-  legislation  that  cites  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors by  name  sf>eclfically  gives  It  such  a 
mandate.  This  fact  has  been  noted  by  repu- 
table public  ofBcials  and  economists,  but 
their  comments  have  not  attracted  the  at- 
tention they  deserve.  Among  those  who  have 
pointed  out  that  no  snch  clear-cut  mandate 
exists  are  George  Leiand  Bach  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technoiopy  who  conducted  the 
Hoover  C.ommlssion  study  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Sj-Btem  and  Senator  Pait!  H  Dotnn-&s. 
There  is  CTldence  that  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors Itself  held  a  similar  vie*   ftr  years 
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Unable  to  cite  an  explicit  mandate.  Mr. 
Martin  and  others  who  share  his  opinion 
have  sometimes  declared  that  an  Implicit 
'  mandate  exists.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1957  Martin 
conceded.  "The  Federal  Reserve  Act  does  not 
contain  any  provision  specifically  stating  that 
the  objective  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
U  to  promote  conditions  that  will  foster 
sustained  economic  growth  and  stability  In 
the  Viilue  of  the  dollar."  He  went  on  to  say, 
however,  that  "this  objective  Is  Implicit  In 
the  title  of  the  Act  and  .  .  .  together  with 
the  declaration  of  policy  contained  In  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
promotion  of  credit  conditions  conducive  to 
economic  growth  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  stability  of  the  dollar  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  objectives  of  the  Federal  Reserve." 

But  a  careful  reading  of  the  legislation  re- 
ferred to  by  Chairman  Martin  does  not  reveal 
any  valid  basis  for  the  claim  that  the  Board 
has  an  implicit  miuidate  to  use  monetary 
policy  to  achieve  broad  national  goals  In- 
dependently of  the  President.  The  lan- 
guage used  in  the  title  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  is  stralghtforwa  d.  It  states  that 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  to  establish  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  furnish  an  elastic  cur- 
rency, and  afford  means  of  redlscountlng 
commercial  paper  The  exercise  of  monetary 
policy  for  the  purposes  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Martin  Is  not  implicit  In  the  title  or  In  any 
other  portion  of  the  Federal  Reeervc  Act, 
cither  as  originally  passed  or  as  amended. 

In  fact,  the  ptisslblllty  that  monetar/  pol- 
icy would  or  could  be  used  to  achieve  Droad 
national  economic  gt>a!s  probably  never  oc- 
curred to  th(36e  who  initially  conceived  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  or  to  the  memt'ers  of 
Congress  who  passed  It. 

Moreover,  the  present-day  use  or  the 
powers  of  the  Pe<leral  Reserve  System  Is  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  political  philos- 
ophy and  values  espoused  by  Carter  Glass 
and  Woodrow  Wilson,  both  of  whom  played 
key  roles  in  framing  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
Enough  la  known  about  the  beliefs  and 
deeds  of  Glass  and  Wilson  to  make  It  ap- 
parent that  if  they  had  ever  contemplated 
the  possibility  that  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
deliberately  attempt  to  Influence  the  general 
level  of  economic  activity  or  the  price  level, 
they  would  have  endeavored  to  modUy  the 
Act  to  forestall  that  possibility. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  sub- 
stanUally  amended  In  1935,  Congress  con- 
sidered the  poeslbllUy  of  granting  broader 
policy-making  powers  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, including  a  specific  mandate  to  the 
Board  But  Congress  decided  against  doing 
so.  Since  Senator  Glass  help>€d  to  Influence 
this  decision,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
what  his  attitude  on  this  subject  was. 

The  version  of  the  1935  bill  Initially  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
tained an  amendment  to  Section  1 1  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  which  stated,  "It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
exercise  |lta  powers]  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  promote  conditions  conducive  to  business 
stability  and  to  mitigate  by  ita  Influence 
unstabllizing  fluctuations  in  the  general  level 
of  production,  trade,  prices  and  employment, 
so  far  as  may  be  possible  within  the  scope  of 
monetary  action  and  credit  administration." 

In  the  view  of  the  Senate,  however,  this 
provision  went  too  far  and  It  was  accordingly 
deleted  from  the  version  of  the  bill  that  the 
Senate  passed  The  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  followed  the  lead  of  the 
Senate.  Thl.s  was  not  the  result  of  oversight. 
Commenting  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. Representative  T  Allan  Qoldsborough 
said,  ".  .  .  there  was  a  mandate  In  the  House 
bill.  I  It]  would  have  given  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  very  broad  powers.  When  we 
got   Into   conference    we   found    that  If   we 


Insisted  on  any  sort  of  mandate  at  all  we 
would  get  no  bill.  ' 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  contention 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended  In 
1935,  gives  the  Board  of  Governors  an  Im- 
plicit mandate  to  use  Its  powers  to  achieve 
broad  nationiil  economic  goals  Is  unwar- 
ranted. The  true  situation  appears  to  have 
been  clearly  understood  In  the  period  imme- 
diately following  enactment  of  the  1935 
legislation. 

On  several  occasions  Congress  considered 
legislation  designed  to  accomplish,  at  least 
in  part,  the  purposes  of  the  deleted  provision 
of  the  1935  Act.  but  no  such  legislation  was 
ever  approved.  Moreover,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  even  the  Bcjard  of  Governors  was 
not  entirely  convinced  that  It  should  be 
given  a  statutory  mandate  to  act  independ- 
ently of  the  President  and  other  federal 
agencies  with  respect  to  monetary  policy. 

To  Judge  the  soundness  of  Chairman  Mar- 
tin's opinion  In  this  matter,  it  Is  also  neces- 
siu-y  to  consider  whether  the  Emplo>nnent 
Act  of  1946  contains  an  Implicit  mandate  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  to  exercise 
their  monetary  powers  to  achieve  broad  na- 
tional economic  goals  and  to  do  so  Independ- 
ently of  the  President.  The  declaration  of 
policy  of  that  Act  does  set  forth  certain 
broad  goals  of  national  economic  policy. 
However,  neither  the  declaration  of  policy 
nor  any  other  portion  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  Includes  any  mention  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System 

This  was  not  the  result  of  haste  or  over- 
sight in  drafting  the  final  version  of  the  bill. 

During  the  preliminary  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  no  member  of  the  Board  of  G<.)V- 
ernors  testified  before  any  Congressional 
committee  Involved.  No  reference  to  the 
legislation  was  made  either  in  the  "Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin"  published  monthly  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  or  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  alX)Ut  a 
year  after  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  came 
into  effect.  In  fact,  until  a  number  of  years 
had  passed  there  was  no  Indication  what- 
soever that  the  Board  of  Governors  con- 
sidered this  statute  to  have  any  particular 
significance  regarding  the  exercise  of  Its  own 
monetary  powers. 

The  real  issue,  however.  Is  not  whether 
the  Federal  Reserve  can  or  should  use  Its 
monetary  powers  to  Influence  the  general 
level  of  economic  activity  and  the  price  level. 
Few.  if  any,  responsible  public  officials  or 
reputable  economists  would  seriously  lU-gue 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  cannot 
or  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  their  ix)wers 
In  such  a  fashion. 

TTie  Federal  Reserve  Act  as  amended  gives 
the  central  bank  certain  p>owers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodating  business  and  indus- 
try, and  preventing  various  monetary  and 
banking  abuses  that  might  hamper  the 
smooth  functioning  of  the  economy.  Tlieso 
Include  the  power  to  regulate  minimum  re- 
serve requirements  for  member  banks,  the 
power  to  regulate  the  discount  rate,  and  the 
power  to  engage  In  open  market  operations; 
le,  the  power  to  buy  and  sell  securities, 
connmercial  paper,  and  foreign  exchange  In 
the  open  market.  If  properly  exercised,  they 
can  be  very  useful  tools  of  public  economic 
policy 

The  crux  of  the  question  Is  not  whether 
these  tools  should  be  consciously  used  to 
achieve  certain  broad  goals  of  public  econom- 
ic policy,  but  rather  whether  the  Board  of 
Governors  Is  Justified  on  legal  grounds  In 
using  them  Independently  of  the  President. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946.  although  It 
does  not  contain  any  mandate  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  does  contain  an  explicit 
mandate  to  the  President.  It  Is  his  respon- 
sibility to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  federal  government  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  "maximum  employment, 


production  and  purchasing  power"  set  forth 
in  the  declaration  of  policy. 

Other  portions  of  the  Act  indicate  more 
specifically  that  it  is  the  President  who  is 
responsible  for  nchleving  the  required  co- 
ordination of  all  "plans,  functions  and  re- 
sources" to  achieve  these  ends. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  the  President  to  dis- 
charge these  responsibilities  unless  he  ic- 
ordlnates  national  monetary  policy  with  nii- 
tional  fiscal  policy.  Moreover,  it  Is  po.s.-,ih;e 
for  the  President  to  exercise  this  power  with- 
out the  passage  of  new  legislation  or  a  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. The  basis  for  such  exercise  of  power 
by  the  President  already  exists  both  m 
statute  and  in  historical  precedent. 

One  must  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  no 
legal  basis  for  the  Board  of  Governors'  cLut, 
to  complete  autonomy  In  the  determination 
of  monetary  policy  designed  to  achieve  broid 
national  objectives.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears that  as  matters  now  stand  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  legal  mandate  to  coordinate  ni.jn- 
etary  pKjIlcy  with  fiscal  policy  and  other  as- 
pects of  public  economic  policy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  broad  national  goals.  In- 
deed,  it  Is  Impossible  for  the  President  t.:j 
fulfill  the  mandate  given  him  In  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  if  he  falls  to  coordinate 
monetary  policy  with  otlier  national  eco- 
nomic policies. 

It  may  l>e  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
voting  public  would  prefer  not  to  have  the 
President  exercise  these  powers  and  wou.d 
prefer  to  have  the  Board  of  Governors  ac; 
with  complete  autonomy.  If  so.  this  attitude 
should  be  expressed  through  a  proffer  legi  u- 
tlve  mandate.  But  since  such  legisl.it. on 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  mandate  to 
the  President  in  the  Emplo.vment  Art,  a 
change  In  that  statute  would  be  required  as 
well. 

Since  this  Is  a  matter  of  great  national  im- 
portance, the  voting  public  should  be  fully 
Informed  of  the  ramifications  of  such  a 
change.  Until  such  legislation  Is  passed 
however,  the  Board  of  Governors  should  be 
required  to  defer  to  the  White  House  on  mat- 
ters of  broad  national  economic  policy. 


NATIONAL  USURY  LEGISLATION 
NEEDED? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.=:k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extratieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rising  in- 
terest rates  and  tight  money  are  leading 
to  practices  designed  to  circumvent 
State  usur>'  laws.  An  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  Tuesday,  July  !-■ 
1966,  points  out  that  banks  and  other 
lenders  are  devising  techniques  for  pet- 
ting around  these  State  laws  by  addine 
additional  "finance  charges"  to  the  le- 
gally permitted  lending  rates.  Rates  il- 
legal in  States  where  the  funds  are  re- 
ceived are  being  made  from  States 
where  higher  rates  are  permitted  to 
avoid  the  impact  of  stricter  usury  pro- 
visions. It  is  clear  that  Federal  regu- 
lation of  such  Interstate  practices  is 
needed  to  control  such  abuses.  The 
rights  of  the  people  to  be  protected  from 
usurious  debt  merchants  should  not  be 
denied  by  legal  legerdemain  and  gim- 
mickery. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  be  printed 


In  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues: 

IsrrREST  IN  Ursury:  Lj:ndes£  Seek  To  Skiet 
Laws  Setting  Ceilings  on  Some  Loan 
R.ATE.S — A  Baltimore  Bbokerao«  F^rm 
.\DOPTs  Financing  Charges;  Hidden  Mobt- 
tACE  Expenses--Cost-Price  Squeeze  Is 
Cited 

(By  Richard  E.  Blodgett) 
Ni:w  York. — In  this  time  of  tight  money 
.ond  soaring  interest  rates,  borrowers  pre- 
sumably can  find  some  shelter  under  state 
ants-usury  laws,  which  set  ceilings  on  loan 
interest  rates.  But  this  legal  umbrella  is 
n(>w  springing  a  few  copious  leaks. 

Banks  and  other  lenders  are  finding  ways 
to  bypass  the  laws  by  adding  new  fUutjicing 
charges  of  one  kind  or  another,  th"U8  Jack- 
ing tottil  lending  charges  above  legal  interest 
ci-.lings  In  other  cases,  lenders  have  simply 
cut  back  granting  certain  types  of  loans  to 
which  the  laws  apply,  contending  that  the 
restrictions  prevent  them  from  getting  a  fair 
return. 

All  this  is  happening  mainly  in  a  dozen 
Eastern  and  Sotuhern  states  where  anti- 
usury  legislation  sets  a  maximum  6^-,  In- 
terest rate  on  many  types  of  loans.  Legal 
lending  rates  are  higher  In  other  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  affected  areas,  however, 
the  moves  by  lenders  have  pushed  the  high 
c  'St  of  borrowing  still  higher  for  thousands 
(.1  customers  seeking  mortgage  money,  large 
personal  loans,  credit  for  stock  purchases, 
y.A  other  financing. 

looking  fob  loopholes 
Lenders  complain  they  are  caught  In  a 
classic  cost-price  squeeze  between  their  own 
nsing  cost  in  obtaining  money  and  the  ceil- 
ings imposed  on  them  In  lending  It.  Some 
have  been  prodding  state  legislatures  to  raise 
these  ceilings;  In  the  meantime,  they  are 
pa.s,sing  their  additional  costs  along  to  indi- 
vidual borrowers  dealing  with  them,  seeking 
■  iiKipholes"  In  the  laws  in  order  to  do  so. 

Brokerage  firms,  which  regularly  borrow 
large  sums  and  re-lend  part  of  the  money  to 
cu.stomers  buying  stcx:k  on  credit,  have  been 
particularly  imaginative  In  this  respect. 
Generally,  they  charge  their  customers  the 
same  rate  the  bank  charged  them,  plus  an 
additional  Vi  ''»•  or  more  to  cover  their  re- 
lendlng  costs;  the  stated  object  is  not  to 
make  money  on  such  transactions,  but  to 
break  even. 

However,  prevailing  interest  rates  on  loans 
to  brokers  recently  have  risen  to  5';4  ^'r  to  6".  ; 
thus  if  a  brokerage  firm  adds  the  customary 
';  to  the  bank  rate,  it  is  breaking  the  law 
m  those  states  where  rates  on  broker  loans 
to  customers  cannot  exceed  6'"r.  If  the  firm 
obeys  the  law,  it  loses  money  on  re-lending. 
Stein  Bros.  &  Boyce.  Inc.,  a  Baltimore- 
based  brokerage  house,  thlnJu  semantics  will 
provide  a  way  out.  The  firm,  which  has  been 
losing  money  on  6%  re-lendlng,  has  decided 
to  start  adding  a  "financing  charge"  to  this 
rate.  This  boosts  the  total  charge  to  cus- 
tomers to  6'/i%  and  more  In  some  cases, 
enough  to  break  even,  according  to  W.  Wal- 
lace Lanahan,  Jr.,  president,  Maryland  law. 
while  barring  brokers  from  charging  "inter- 
est rates"  in  excess  of  6'- .  says  nothing  about 
■financing  charges."  Other  firms  with 
Maryland  offices  plan  to  levy  "financing 
charges  '  too. 

NEW    TORK    riRMS'    PROBLEM 

Many  big  New  York-based  brokerage 
houses,  exempted  by  a  1959  law  from  a  6'; 
interest  celling  imposed  on  other  types  of 
loaris.  have  a  different  problem.  Though 
they  can  charge  New  York  ctistomers  enough 
w  defray  re-lendlng  expenses,  they  also  oper- 
ate branches  In  states  where  the  6%  celling  Is 
imposed. 

Their  solution:  Ignore  the  laws  of  other 
states.    They    argue    that    since    securities 


orders  from  outside  New  York  are  actually 
filled  here.  New  York  law  applies.  So  they 
have  been  charging  over  6^"^  in  states  with 
this  ceiling — and  hoping  they  won't  be  chal- 
lenged. 

The  brokerage  firms  believe  their  argu- 
ment is  valid,  but  they  can't  be  absolutely 
sure.  "Heaven  help  the  guy  who  gets 
caught   "  says  a  worried  official  of  one  house. 

Others  apparently  are  taking  a  damn-the- 
torpedoes  attitude.  An  officer  of  one  big 
company  says  the  penalty  for  usury  is  so 
light  in  most  states  that  "its  worth  the  risk" 
to  Ignore  the  law.  Most  often  the  penalty  is 
either  cancellation  of  the  loan  agreement,  or 
repayment  of  the  Interest — sometimes  double 
the  amount — by  the  lender. 

A  major  exception  is  Vermont,  where  con- 
viction for  usury  can  lead  to  a  jail  term, 
"We've  been  advised  by  our  lawyers  not  to 
charge  Vermont  residents  more  than  G% ." 
says  one  brokerage  official. 

PRESSURE  FROM  PRIME  RATE 

The  pressure  on  lenders  has  developed 
with  considerable  force  only  recently,  when 
the  prime  rate — the  interest  charged  by 
banks  on  loans  to  their  most  credit-worthy 
corporate  customers — rose  to  5^,4  "r  from 
S'/j'c,  the  third  increase  since  December, 
when  the  rate  was  4V2  Tc 

This  is  still  below  the  6%  limit  imposed 
on  many  loans  by  the  anti-usury  laws 
(though  some  in  the  financial  community  ex- 
pect the  prime  rate  to  go  to  6''r  soon),  and 
In  any  case  loans  to  corporations  are  gen- 
erally exempt  from  provisions  of  these  laws. 
But  all  other  bank  loan  rates  are  scaled  up- 
ward from  the  prime  rate — and  some  of  these 
other  loans  are  covered  by  laws  setting  in- 
terest limits  of  6'";-. 

The  most  recent  prime  rate  Increase  was 
quickly  followed  by  boosts  in  the  rates  some 
New  York  commercial  lenders,  notably  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  savings  banks, 
pay  on  depositors'  savings.  These  Increases 
normally  would  have  been  followed  by 
matching  boosts  on  interest  the  lenders 
charge  for  home  mortgages.  But  mortgage 
rates  were  already  at  or  near  the  6%  inter- 
est celling  the  fit.ate  imposes  on  this  type  of 
loan. 

Some  New  York  savings  banks  are  trying 
to  boost  their  return  on  mortgages  by 
switching  some  of  their  funds  to  investment 
in  mortgages  In  states  with  higher  interest 
rate  ceilings.  They  have  also  found  a  way 
to  gel  more  than  6  ;    out  of  a  6^,    loan. 

It  works  this  way.  A  mortgage  applicant 
gets  approval  for  a  $20,000  loan  at  6^r,  but 
with  an  important  proviso.  While  his  inter- 
est payments  are  calculated  at  6  >  on  a 
$20,000  loan,  the  principal  the  bank  actually 
gives  him  is  less  than  that  agreed  on,  per- 
haps $19,500.  So  the  l>orrower  is  paying  more 
than  6'c  on  the  money  he  really  got.  New 
York  law  does  not  speclflcally  permit  such 
lending  practices  on  mortgages,  but  the  sav- 
ings banks  claim  that  this  method  has  been 
supported  by  past  court  decisions  A  few 
savings  banks  refuse  to  make  such  mort- 
gage loans,  however,  insisting  they  may  In- 
deed be  violations  of  the  law. 

The  disparity  between  Interest  limits  on 
mortgages  in  various  states  Is  hurting  some 
lenders.  Last  year,  for  example.  Wachovia 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Winston-Salem.  N.C., 
placed  large  amounts  of  money  for  o¥it-of- 
state  Investors  Into  home  mortgages  in  North 
Carolina.  But  in  recent  weeks  mortgage 
rates  out  of  state  have  exceeded  the  e'r 
maximum  allowed  by  North  Carolina  anti- 
usury  laws.  As  a  result.  Investors  are  turning 
to  mortgages  in  states  with  higher  ceilings 
and  this  part  of  Wachovla's  business  has  t>een 
"curtailed  sharply."  says  Aubrey  C  Doggett, 
Jr.,  vice  president  In  charge  of  the  bank's 
mortgage  department. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  also  affects  other 
types  of  loans.     In  New  York,  for  example. 


lenders  are  forbidden  to  charge  more  than 
GTc  on  loans  of  more  than  $6,000  to  indi- 
viduals, proprietorships  and  partnerships. 
Philip  W.  Smith,  vice  president  of  New  York's 
big  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  says  'there's  no 
great  nourishment"  in  such  a  rate  when  the 
bank  is  paying  "practically  that  much  "  to 
borrow  the  funds  in  the  money  market. 

So  Chase  has  cut  back  on  such  loans,  gen- 
erally making  them  only  as  an  "accommoda- 
tion" to  existing  customers.  "We're  just  suf- 
fering with  the  times."  says  Mr.  Smith. 

Some  other  New  York  banks  have  bee  •- 
converting  many  of  'hese  loans  to  a  type  not 
covered  by  the  interest  celling  of  6  .  .  Tl-e 
ceiling  does  not  apply  If  the  loans  are  re- 
p^y.ible  on  demand,  instead  of  Uav..  g  defi- 
nite maturities,  and  are  backed  by  negotiable 
collateral. 

Irving  Trust  Co.,  for  one,  has  teen  inform- 
Inc  some  customers  with  the  affected  lOans 
that  when  they  matxire  and  are  up  for  re- 
newal, collateral  will  have  to  be  provided  and 
the  loans  placed  on  a  demand  basis — and  that 
the  rate  will  then  be  more  than  6'^.  With 
the  prime  rate  for  corporate  customers  with 
Impeccable  c-edit  ratings  at  5%  ■",  .  ".t  doefn  t 
make  any  sense"  to  charge  only  6%  on  riskier 
loans  to  Individuals  and  other  noncorpor.'.te 
entitles,  says  an  Irv.ng  official. 

Many  types  of  loans,  of  course,  haven't  yet 
been  affected  by  cost-price  squeeze  arising 
from  usury  ceilings.  Personal  loan  com- 
panies, for  example,  are  regulated  in  most 
states  by  se,:>arate  laws  that  set  rate  ceilings 
of  between  18 '^-  and  36%  on  the  small  loans 
these  firms  make  to  individuals.  Most 
finance  companies  already  are  charging  the 
maximum,  but  there's  no  severe  squeeze  on 
their  profits;  they're  paying  6'^  or  a  little 
less  to  borrow  the  funds  they  lend. 

New  York  banks  report  no  trouble  yet  with 
installment  loans,  either.  State  laws  permits 
banks  to  charge  up  to  $6  per  $100  on  most 
of  these,  a  :d  the  current  maximum  rate 
charged  by  most  banks  here  is  or.ly  $5.25. 
Bec^au&e  on  Installment  loans  the  borrower  on 
the  average  has  use  of  only  half  t.".e  money, 
the  effective  rate  is  double  the  stated  rate. 

Those  loans  that  are  affected,  however, 
constitute  a  fairly  large  share  of  the  business 
of  many  lenders.  Consequently,  renewed  ef- 
forts to  lift  state-Imposed  ceilings  can  be 
expected. 

In  the  recent  past,  these  efforts  have  met 
with  only  mixed  success.  Kentucky  this  year 
raised  its  legal  lending  rate  on  home  mort- 
gages and  other  types  of  loans  to  "i^c  from 
6'".  .  and  Illinois  did  so  three  years  ago.  But 
a  move  to  raise  the  celling  on  home  mort- 
gage rates  in  New  York  died  in  the  state 
legislature  this  year,  and  a  bill  to  specifically 
permit  brokers  to  add  financing  charges  to 
their  interest  charges  on  re-lending  to  cus- 
*  mers,  was  defeated  In  the  Maryland  legis- 
lature. Stein  Bros,,  and  others  who  have  im- 
posed the  charges  anj-way.  say  they  can  do 
so  t>ecause  the  existing  law  doesn't  forbid 
them  to. 

Stein  Bros,  and  other  securities  concerns  in 
Maryland  campaigned  for  passage  of  the  bill, 
but  often  financial  institutions  steer  clear  of 
openly  advcx;atlng  higher  interest  limits.  "If 
we  campaigned  for  such  a  bill  It  would  give 
it  the  kiss  of  death."  say  one  banker.  "Peo- 
ple would  say.  'Look  at  those  greedy  bankers 
trying  to  milk  the  public.'  " 


MILITARY  HOUSING   COST  LIMITA- 
TIONS   ARE    UNREALISTIC 

Mr.  SnCES,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  attempt- 
ing  to  build  housing  for  military  person- 
nel under  present  unit-cost  limitations. 
The  limitations  whicli  now  are  applicable 
to  the  military  construction  programs  in 
the  area  of  housing  include  barracks, 
bachelor  officer  quarters  and  family 
housing.  They  are  unrealistic  in  that 
they  are  too  low  to  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  adequate  living  quarters  in  many 
areas. 

All  of  the  military  services  have  made 
recommendations  for  increases  in  these 
unit-cost  limitations.  It  Is  a  well-known 
fact  that  proper  houslnR  must  be  pro- 
vided for  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents  if  we  are  to  interest  qualified 
personnel  in  making  careers  of  the  mili- 
tary service.  The  small  space  allocations 
which  result  from  the.<;p  cost  limitations 
are  certainly  not  conducive  to  proper  liv- 
ing facilities. 

The  present  cost  limitations  also  rire 
resulting  in  reduced  construction  stand- 
ards and  specifications  which  will  call  for 
increased  maintenance  expenditures  in 
the  future.  This  means  we  may,  in  fact, 
be  bmlding  military  slums  for  the  future. 
It  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to 
provide  facilities  of  this  type.  Not  only 
are  they  far  from  satisfactory;  they  are 
simply  substandard. 

The  importance  of  providing  adequate 
troop  housmg  facilities  and  family  hous- 
ing for  our  military  personnel  has  been 
neglected  too  long.  Tlois  neglect  has  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  efforts  and  our 
ability  to  build  a  professional  defense 
force  capable  of  doing  today's  military 
job  in  an  efficient  manner.  It  drives 
many  qualified  and  trained  personnel 
out  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Although  the 
President  has  expressed  his  interest  in  a 
review  of  programs  in  this  field,  nothing 
formal  has  come  out  of  the  executive 
branch.  I  feel  therefore  that  it  falls 
upon  the  Congress  to  take  the  lead  in 
meeting  this  problem. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today  which  would  increase  the  cost  lim- 
itations on  peiinanent  barracks  from 
$1,800  per  man  to  $2,300  per  man  and  on 
bachelor  officer  quarters  from  $8,500  per 
man  to  $10,500  per  man. 

Later  I  will  Introduce  legislation  which 
would  increase  the  unit-cost  limitations 
for  family  housing  in  amounts  which  It 
is  felt  would  provide  proper  and  adequate 
facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  who  wear  the 
uniform  of  America's  armed  services  are 
expected  to  a.ssume  whatever  risk  may  be 
required  of  them.  They  can  never  enjoy 
a  normal,  happy  homelife,  such  as  that 
which  is  available  to  most  of  us.  The 
career  man  simply  cannot  put  down 
roots  in  the  community  of  his  choice.  At 
the  very  least,  we  should  attempt  to  help 
him  to  feel  that  he  does  have  a  home 
which  is  pleasant  and  attractive  and 
comfortable.  At  too  many  military  bases 
this  is  far  from  true.  A  good  many  serv- 
icemen live  In  World  War  n  barracks 
which  were  Inadequate  even  when  they 
were  built  more  than  20  years  ago. 

Let  us  correct  this  situation.  It  will 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  morale  and, 


I  believe,  a  significant  effect  upon  reten- 
tion of  desirable  personnel  in  the  armed 
services. 

DEATH  OF  GEN.  A.  G.  L.  McNAUGH- 
TON 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  Include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  death  came  to  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing men  on  this  continent  and  in  our  a(,'e. 
He  was  Gen.  A.  G.  L.  McNaughlon.  a  re- 
tired general  who  had  commanded 
Canadian  Armies  in  both  World  Wars  I 
and  II. 

General  McNaughton  was  a  remark- 
able human  being  who  achieved  renown 
as  an  engineer,  a  statesman,  an  inventor, 
and  general.  He  was  a  man  with  whom 
I  wa.s  honored  to  .serve  as  my  counterpart 
on  the  International  Joint  Commis.sion, 
United  States  and  Canada,  for  2  years, 
19fil  and  1962,  until  his  retirement. 

An  obituary  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  July  12  follows: 
General   McN.'M.'giiton  Dead;    Shaped  Cana- 
dian Army 

MoN-nrBFiLo,  Qvr.Br.c.  July  11. — Gen  A.  G 
L.  McNauRhton,  architect  of  the  mfxlern 
Canadian  army  who  fought  In  two  World 
Wars,  died  today  at  his  summer  home  here. 
He  was  79. 

The  man  who  comm.inded  the  1st  C:ina- 
dlan  Army  before  the  Invasion  of  France  had 
been  in  apparent  good  health  recently  The 
cause  of  death  was  not  made  public. 

A  brigadier  at  31  In  World  War  I  he  was 
credited  with  Inventing  the  box  barrage-  an 
artillery  firing  system  boxing  In  the  enemy. 
He  was  wounded  In  the  battles  of  Vpos  and 
Sol.ssons.  A  month  before  the  end  of  the  war 
he  was  placed  In  command  of  all  Canadian 
heavy  artillery. 

After  the  armistice,  he  returned  to  Canada 
and  began  forming  the  nucleu.s  of  the  Cana- 
dian army  he  was  to  command  for  a  time  In 
World  War  II  The  military  forces  were  re- 
organized during  his  tenure  as  chief  of  staff. 

MGILL   GRADUATE 

An  engineering  graduate  of  McGlU  Univer- 
sity. Gen.  McNaughton  became  chairman  of 
the  National  Researcli  Council  In  1935.  He 
came  with  some  credentials  as  a  research 
physicist.  He  Invented  the  cathode-ray 
compass,  an  aid  to  airplane  pilots.  The  gen- 
eral waa  still  with  the  Research  Council  when 
World  War  11  broke  out.  He  immediately  was 
called  back  to  the  command  of  Canadian 
forces. 

By  now  a  major  general,  he  took  the  Ist 
Canadian  Division  to  England,  by  1940  he  wivs 
promoted  to  lieutenant  general  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  7th  Corps  of  Canadian 
and  English  units.  He  devised  a  flexible 
defense  system  of  tank  traps,  road  barriers 
and  entrenchments  against  a  possible  Ger- 
man Invasion  after  the  fall  of  France. 

When  the  Ist  Canadian  Army  was  created. 
Gen.  McNaughton  was  placed  In  command 
and  in  constant  maneuvers  over  the  coun- 
tryside, whipped  it  Into  a  finely  drawn  fight- 
ing force.  He  called  his  army  "a  dagger 
aimed  at  Berlin  "  But  he  was  not  destined 
to  lead  it  into  battle. 

In  December.  1943.  he  became  ill  and  the 
year  1944  found  him  back  in  Canada  relieved 
of  duty.     The  relinquishment  In  command 


waa  believed  due  in  part  to  dlsagreempnt 
with  the  National  Defense  Ministry,  which 
detaclied  a  corps  from  his  army  and  seiu  ;•. 
off  to  the  war  In  Sicily  and  Italy  over  his 
protest.  The  ministry  said  the  men  were 
eager  and  Impatient  for  battle. 
TERRIBLE  MISTAKE 

•■I  Still  think  I  was  right,"  he  said  later 
'It  was  a  terrible  mislake  to  break  up  the 
army.  " 

The  army  was  reunited  In  time  for  the 
Normandy  Invasion  in  June,  1944.  but  the 
command  had  passed  to  Gen.  HDG  Crir.ir 
who  led  It  through  the  battles  of  I-Yaiire 
BflRlum.   the   Netherlands   and   Germany 

Back  In  Canada.  Gen  McNaughton  at 
named  Minister  of  National  Defense  and  la:-: 
be<-ame  chairman  of  the  Canadian-Anur:- 
cun  Joint  Defense  Board.  After  the  war  he 
served  as  Canadian  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
president  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Control 
Board  of  Canada  and  Canadian  chairman  o' 
tlie  international  joint  commission  that  han- 
dles US.  and  Canadian   affairs. 

The  general,  whose  full  name  was  Andrew 
George  Latta  McNaughton,  was  born  at  Mi.- 
somln.  Sask  ,  Feb.  25,  1887.  He  marrleU  m 
1914  to  Mable  Weir.  They  had  three  Sui.~ 
and  two  daughters.  One  son.  squadron  lc:iu- 
er  Ian  McNaughton  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force,  was  killed  In  action  In  June.  1942. 
The  widow  and  the  othe.-  children  survive. 


REVOLUriON 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extei.d 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  w 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wc 
may  well  have  passed  the  point  of  r,3 
return  in  the  revolutionary  violence  m 
this  Nation  which  masks  itself  under  the 
name  "civil  rights."  We  may  be  bcyor.ci 
the  hour  of  midnight:  it  may  already  be 
zeio-zero-zero-one.  If  that  is  true,  arm 
I  pray  that  it  is  not,  every  American  will 
feel  the  hot  breath  of  revolution  on  the 
nape  of  his  neck,  whether  he  be  cnii- 
servative.  liberal,  or  radical,  or  any  sh.Tcic 
of  philosophy  in  between. 

There  are  few  who  have  even  a  pa^irig 
understanding  of  the  accelerating  de- 
mands of  rights  leaders  who  can  deny 
that  the  Negro  today  is  the  deuteragor.i.-t 
of  the  Socialist  and  the  Communist 
This  Is  not  to  say.  of  course,  that  all 
Negroes  are  Socialists  or  Communis. ^, 
for  they  definitely  are  not.  This  i.*^  to 
say  that  in  too  many  cases  they  arc  tiio 
pawns  of  the  left:  the  radical  group 
which  will  discard  them  as  u.seless  when 
their  purpose  has  been  served. 

The  Shreveport  Times  published  o:' 
June  28  a  masterful  editorial  on  this  .sit- 
uation under  the  title  "Revolution?"  M 
there  were  a  way  I  could  require  every 
American  to  read  it,  I  would.  I  mu.st,  at 
least,  make  the  effort  to  give  it  the  na- 
tionwide attention  it  deserves  by  includ- 
ing it  here  in  the  Record.  I  urge  eveiy 
Member  to  study  it  Ime  by  Une. 
Revolution? 

The  civil  rights  movement  In  this  coim'ry 
has  tiiken  a  distinctly  revolutionaxy  turn 
Doubters  can  look  at  the  most  recent  de- 
mands of  righU  leaders:  $50  billion  for  Negro 


welfare  over  the  next  10  years;  all  local  police 
power  in  federal  hands;  federal  trials  for 
civil  rights  cases;  forced  Integration  to  com- 
pel racial  balance."  Tlie  list  is  longer  than 
vie  have  space. 

Much  of  th«  evidence  of  a  new  revolution- 
.uv  outlook  In  tlie  rights  drive  Is  visual  — all 
uw  visual.  At  a  critical  Juncture  In  its  effort 
to  maintain  racial  accord,  Mississippi  finds 
lu-c-i!  stormed  by  marchers  shouting  "black 
power"  and  flaunting  slogans  that  could  in- 
cite blacks  or  whites — or  both — to  bloodshed. 
What  we  have,  in  essence.  Is  a  remarkably 
cynical  bid  on  the  part  of  rights  leaders  for 
martyrs— martyrs  that  will  triuisfuse  their 
cause  with  somebody's  real  blood 

But  the  revolutionary  bell  tolls  not  only 
m  Dixie.  Far  to  the  west  of  Mississippi, 
Calilornla  has  seen  the  flames,  real  flames. 
of  open  rebellion  in  Watts.  Across  the  con- 
tinent. New  York  City  sits  on  a  summer 
p()ttderkeg  of  mob  violence  and  so-called 
r,ui,il  "moderates "  like  Martin  Luther  King 
are  lighting  the  fuse  with  barely-concealed 
threats  of  "disorder"  unless  demands  are 
met. 

In  between,  revolutionary  sparks  have 
fallen  on  midland  cities  like  Chicago  and 
Cleveland  where  Negroes  and  other  racial 
minorities  have  Uiken  their  troubles  into  the 
street,  firing  cars,  smashing  gUiss,  and  shoot- 
ing at  police.  Other  places  are  braced  for 
trouble  that  Negro  leaders  and  advocates 
have  predicted— as  a  result  of  this  or  that 
grievance." 

Federal  ofHclals.  now  concerned  over  the 
\iolent  character  of  the  revolution,  haven't 
helped  to  curb  violence  with  their  vague 
implications  that  the  only  way  for  "op- 
pres.sed"  people  to  get  "something"  is  for 
them  to  go  out  into  the  streets  on  a  hot  night 
and  heave  a  brickbat  liirougb  somebody's 
st<>re  window. 

Revolutionary  attitudes,  of  course,  have 
.spread  beyond  the  area  of  civil  rights  and 
into  the  minds  and  morals  of  s<>me  elements 
of  our  most  Important  commodity — youth 
There  is  a  spirit  of  anarchy  abroad,  of  "any- 
thing goes,"  that  masks  itself  in  democratic 
slogans  but  seems  to  glory  in  dope  and  dirty 
wfirds.  Defiance  of  law,  of  all  authority,  is 
the  hallmark  of  revolution  and  we  can  see  It 
not  only  In  youthful  campus  rttjels  but  in 
the  rising  tide  of  crime  in   this  nation. 

rhis  hiis  been  a  country  of  law  and  order — 
the  founding  fathers  thought  nothing  more 
important — but  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
era  has  put  Itself  in  the  vanguard  of  revolu- 
tion and  its  rulings  most  often  only  mirror 
the  demands  of  the  militants,  Tlie  Warren 
Court  seems  to  be  at  times — a  revolution- 
ary tribunal  rather  than  a  constitutional 
arhiter 

All  federal  office-holders  take  an  oath  to 
uphold  the  Constitution,  but  the  liberal" 
f.'ishion  of  permissiveness  and  the  raw.  ex- 
posed power  of  minority  voting  blocs  have 
p.'iCked  more  power  than  Blble-swarn  prom- 
ises. Congress  has  often  yielded  to  the 
revolutionary   tides   In   these  circumstances. 

But  ther"  are  other  reasons  why  radicalism 
has  replaced  common  sense  and  realism  in 
dealing  with  our  problems,  the  most  Im- 
portant of  which  is  the  fact  that  this  racial 
revolution  Is  given  — as  much  as  possible — 
camouflage  trappings  of  legitimacy;  of 
democracy:  of  doing  what  is  right;  of  going 
witli  the  flow  of  history.  This  Illusion  has 
been  made  almost  perfect  by  three  decades  of 
liberal  Indoctrination. 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  revolutionary  Ideas 
to  sweep  up  so-called  "liberals"  or  progres- 
sives Short-cuts  to  some  vague  all-equal 
.■socialist  paradise  appeal  to  many  people  who 
honestly  do  not  believe  in  authoritarian 
K.'vernment,  The  shortest  short-cut  to  this 
p.iradlse"  is  a  social  revolution  in  this 
Country.  So  Martin  Luther  King  says  'we 
can't  wait."  Freedom  now!  As  he  professes 
"non-violence,"    he    shouts    that    "we    will 


make  the  white  power  structure  say  'yes' 
when  it  wants  to  say  "no."  " 

Why  wait.  Indeed.  The  Russian  revolu- 
tionaries said  freedom  was  their  goal,  too. 
And  maybe  It  was.  The  oppressed  worker 
was  the  Russian  Revolutionary  cause  Just  as 
the  Negro  is  advanced  as  today  s  vehicle  of 
total  change.  But  Ru.s8la  no  longer  Is  revo- 
lutionary; radically  reactionary  is  the  phrase 
for  the  Kremlin.  What  happened  to  those 
dreams  of  freedom?  What  happened  to  the 
worker? 

The  trouble  is  that  revolutionists  are  all 
too  human  Once  In  power  they  want  to  stay 
m  power.  The  way  to  stay  in  power  is  to 
establish  a  dictatorship.  Nothing  is  there  to 
stop  them  because  the  wave  of  revolution 
has  destroyed  the  checks  and  balances,  the 
Institutions  and  traditions  that  could  have 
barred  the  way  to  totalitarianism.  The  Rus- 
sian worker  was  Just  a  pawn  of  power. 

This  nation  has  avoided  such  social  revo- 
lutions and  as  a  result  freedom  has  endured 
on  these  shores.  Some  inequities  prevail, 
but  the  best  syst.em  of  Justice  yet  devised — 
together  with  freedoms  no  other  nation  en- 
Joys — provide  eventual  outlets  for  m.osl  of 
our  troubles  The  American  way  of  dealing 
with  problems  as  they  arise  has  been  one  of 
calm,  lawful  evolution — not  the  revolution 
we  now  are  seeing. 

What  good  will  it  do  the  Negro  if.  in  com- 
pelling a  revolutionary  equality  for  him.  the 
wider  freedoms  of  all  Americans — black  or 
white—are  lost?  The  Russian  worker  had  a 
revolution  made  In  his  name.  too.  but  in  the 
end  only  a  deeper  slavery  waa  his  reward. 
It  can  hapjjen   here      It  is  happening  here 


LEGISLATIVE     SOLUTION     TO     THE 
UNCONSCIONABLE"  AIFILINE 

STRIKE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  several  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE'VINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  words 
"unconscionable  strike"  are  headlined  in 
tlie  editorials  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  Wa.shmgton  Daily  News,  and  Sena- 
tor Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  Chairman 
of  the  Presidential  Emer.nency  Board, 
express  public  concern  in  the  pending 
controversy  between  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  United, 
Trans  World.  National.  Eastern,  and 
Northwest  Airlines.  Similar  editorials 
have  aLso  appearec'.  in  other  newspapers 
across  the  Nation  including  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  Waishington  Post, 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

This  crippling  and  unnecessary  strike 
has  again  emphasized  the  sterility  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  as 
well  as  the  efforts  of  emergency  boards 
appointed  under  this  act  to  resolve  labor 
disputes  in  the  transportation  field. 

To  repeat  what  I  said  on  July  11.  the 
reports  of  the  emergency  boards  have 
never  in  my  recollection  been  totally  ac- 
cepted by  the  parties  to  the  dispute;  in- 
deed these  reports,  as  in  the  present  air- 
line-IAM  dispute,  have  served  only  as  a 
new  basis  to  try  to  get  substantially  more 
concessions  from  management. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  promptly  exercise  his  great  low- 
ers In  an  effort  to  persuade  the  LAM  to 
settle  thl-,  strike  within  the  reasonable 


perimeter  of  the  Emergency  Board  re- 
port which  LB.J.  described  as  "the 
framework  for  a  just  and  prompt  settle- 
ment." The  President  sliould  also  ask 
Congress  for  immediate  legislation  de- 
signed to  forbid  any  future  strike  in  the 
transportation  industry  under  similar 
circumstances  as  exist  in  the  present 
controversy  which  cause  such  a  great  in- 
convenience to  the  public,  including  'Viet- 
nam veterans  trying  to  get  a  few  frantic 
minutes'  leave  at  home. 

I  am  today  introducing  p.  bill,  H.R. 
16189,  identical  to  S,  3587.  introduced  by 
Se;iator  Frank  Lavsche.  of  Ohio,  pro- 
viding that  whenever  a  labor  dispute  has 
occurred  in  the  vital  transportation  in- 
dustry and  after  the  Conciliation  Service 
and  Mediation  Board  have  exercised  un- 
successfully its  power  to  bring  about  a 
settlement,  the  President  shall  create  a 
Presidential  Board  that  has  the  power  to 
malft  final  decisions. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  am  attaching  copies  of  the  editorials 
from  the  New  York  Times.  Washington 
Post,  Washington  Evening  Star,  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  and  the  'Wall  Street 
Journal  to  be  included  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News.  July  9, 

19661 

.Mkline  Strike 

By  any  standard,  the  strike  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  against  live 
major  airlines  is  unfortunate.  As  usual.  It 
is  the  public  that  suffers  most.  On  that 
ground  alone  the  .strike  ought  to  be  ended — 
and  speedily. 

The  union  wants  a  bigger  share  of  the  In- 
dustry's recent  substantial  prosperity,  R 
blames  "short-sighted"  management  for  the 
strike  and  declares  Its  dissatisfied  members 
•  have  a  right  to  strike," 

The  employers,  bargaining  together  for  the 
first  time,  point  out  that  they  accepted — 
while  the  union  rejected— as  the  basis  for 
settlement  the  recent  recommendations  of  a 
Presidential  Emergency  Board  President 
Johnson  called  the  recommendations-  "the 
framework  for  a  Just  and  proper  settlement, 
which  is  in  the  national  interest"  The  com- 
panies say  they  have  sweetened  the  pot  "by 
an  additional  substantial  offer  above  the 
Boards  proj^osals"  that  would  exceed  the 
estimated  «76  million  cost  of  the  recom- 
mendations. 

These  are  the  facts.  What  complicates 
this  -and  very  nearly  every  labor-manage- 
ment relationship — are  the  Intangible,  the 
human,  the  political  considerations.  One  of 
these  is  the  union's  announced  determina- 
tion to  smash  the  Administration's  32  per 
cent  wage  guidelines  even  tho  the  Presi- 
dential Board's  recommendations  were  in  ex- 
cess of  that  figure  They  want  to  claim 
credit  for  it  themselves  rather  than  having 
the  board  do  it  for  them, 

Another  factor  is  the  union's  internal  po- 
litical problem.  The  highly  skilled  me- 
chanics, in  a  strong  bargaining  position  be- 
cause they  are  In  short  supply,  object  to 
being  grouped  in  the  same  iinit  with  porters. 
kit<;hen  workers,  ramp  and  store  personnel. 
They  say  the  unskilled  depress  their  wage 
and  working  standards 

As  a  result,  lAM  leaders,  faced  with  a  revolt 
by  militant  mechanics  and  fearful  of  losing 
them,  apparently  fee!  the  necessity  for  be- 
ing more  militant  still. 

But  surely  these  political  and  intangible 
considerations  are  not  sufficient  reason  for 
shutting  down  60  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
trunk  line  industry,  for  depriving  150,000 
daily   passengers  of   air  service   at   the  start 
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of  the  vacation  season  and  tot  disregarding 
public  opinion  and  the  public  Interest. 

Under  Preeldentlal  prompting  both  sldea 
have  8igre«d  to  resume  negotiations.  They 
could  do  no  less.  We  urge  them  to  settle 
their  differences  realistically  and  speedily. 

jProm    the   Washington   Evening   Star,   July 

11.  19661 

A  Striki  Against  the  Public 

The  International   Association  ol  Machln- 

l.sui    seems    determined    to    press    Its    strike 

against  five  uf  the  nation's  major  alrllr.es  to 

the  point  where  restrictive  labor  legislation 

will    become    a    matter    of    urgent    national 

policy. 

The  latest  manifestation  of  the  union's 
"Publlc-be-damned"  attitude  was  the  an- 
nouncement last  night  that  lAM  personnel 
would  be  forbidden  to  service  any  aircraft 
lease<l  by  the  siriulc  airlines  to  those  still 
operating.  The  leasing  plan  could,  under 
no  stretch  of  the  Ini.iglnaUon.  be  considered 
a  atrlke-brealtlng  move  The  legltlmale  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  the  struck  lines  would 
have  remained  In  full  effect  The  only  re- 
sult would  have  been  to  alleviate.  In  some 
small  degree,  the  crl.sls  In  the  nations  trans- 
portation system,  war  elfort  and  economic 
life  Now.  even  that  slender  reed  has  been 
snatched  away. 

Even  before  this  latest  Ill-considered  ac- 
tion, the  union  put  Itself  on  shaky  ground  by 
spuming  every  attempt  by  disinterested  par- 
ties to  head  off  the  strike  Every  stat  tory 
means  of  avoiding  the  crisis  was  passed  up. 
In  addition,  the  union  bru.shed  aside  th'!  offer 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for  bind- 
ing arbitration.  A  presldentlally  appointed 
emergency  boitrd  headed  by  Senator  VVavne 
MoBSE,  probed  the  Issues  In  dispute  and  :ame 
up  with  a  recommendation  for  wage  Increases 
averaging  3  3  percent  The  carriers  accepted 
the  package,  the  union  rejected  It.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  proposal  exceeded  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  guldeposts,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  hailed  It  as  the  basis  for  "a 
Just  and  prompt  settlement  "  The  aliUne.s' 
final  offer  was  even  more  liberal  than  the 
proposals  of  the  emergency  board.  But  the 
union  walked  out. 

The  union's  main  contention  Is  that,  the 
airlines  are  prosperous  and  that  the  w(  rkers 
should  share  in  that  prosperity.  It  is  true 
that  the  airlines  are  prosperous.  It  If  also 
true  that  the  union  membership  already 
shares  In  that  prosperity  In  the  form  of  high 
wages  and  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Jobs 
available.  But  the  suggestion  that  wage  dis- 
pute settlements  should  b€'  based  directly  on 
profits  could  be  taken  seriously  only  If  ac- 
companied by  a  proposal  for  a  lower  wage 
package  for  the  less  prosperous  of  the  carriers 
and  a  decreased  scale  In  the  event  profits 
should  slack  off.  The  union  has  made  no 
such  suggestion. 

The  threat  of  a  strike  and  the  strike  Itself 
are  legitimate  weapons  In  collective  bargain- 
ing But  the  thoughtless,  capricious  use  of 
that  weapon  to  create  havoc  In  the  nation's 
economy  can  only  Increase  the  demand  for 
congressional  action  to  curb  abuses  of  union 
power 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  July  10,  19GG1 
No    Bargain 

The  stark  reality  of  the  strike  against  five 
major  airlines  by  the  International  A.s8<K;ia- 
tlon  of  Machlni.sts  is  making  an  Inconven- 
ienced public  all  too  aware  of  the  frailty  of 
bargaining  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
Though  the  Act  is  intended  to  encourage 
compromise,  it  actually  works  to  postpwne 
the  need  for  meaningful  discussion  between 
the  parties.  As  the  President  said  on 
Thursday,  he  had  done  everything  within 
his  power  to  avert  the  strike.  Now  the 
responsibility  Is  finally  where  It  belongs. 

This  is  not  a  classic  strike;  employes  are 
not   oppressed   or  exploited.     Rather  it   is  a 


product  of  our  affluent  society.  Despite  side 
concerns  and  local  Issues,  the  heart  of  the 
disagreement  Is  money.  The  airlines,  last 
year  and  so  far  this  year,  have  been  enjoying 
a  boom.  The  union  wants  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  resulting  Income  Rank  and 
file  members,  working  In  an  Industry  that 
historically  has  not  been  strong  financially, 
want  the  gains  achieved  by  other  unions. 

Are  the  proposals  reasonable  or  Is  the 
union  being  greedy''  By  the  only  yardstick 
available,  the  recommendations  made  by  a 
presidential  emergency  board  a  month  ago, 
the  union  asks  too  much.  The  board's  poei- 
lion  Is  not  sacrosanct.  It  does,  however, 
represent  a  constructive  estimate  by  a 
distinguished  group  on  how  management 
and  labor  might  fruitfully  and  fairly  agree. 

The  airlines  have  already  accepted  the 
boiird  s  recommendations.  As  the  negotia- 
tions continue,  11  Is  Incumbent  upon  the 
union  to  move  toward  a  compromise  or  pro- 
vide workable  alternatives  to  what  is  already 
on  the  table. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  10,  19661 
An    'Unconscionable"    .Strike 

The  .strike  by  the  International  Assocl.itlon 
of  Machinists  that  has  grounded  60  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  commercial  airplanes  has  an 
atavistic  fiavor  Tlie  union.  It  seems,  cannot 
be  swayed  by  an  objective  offer  of  a  fair 
settlement  or  by  appeals  to  act  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  It  Just  wants  more.  And  It 
is  app.irenlly  counting  on  the  disruption  and 
Inconvpnienc-e  caused  by  the  strike  to  get  It. 

There  Is  no  que.stlon  that  the  airlines  are 
now  prosperous.  They  are  benefiting  from 
both  a  b(Xim  in  air  travel  and  the  widespread 
use  of  Jets,  which  have  proved  far  more  popu- 
lar and  profitable  than  they  had  expected. 
Their  profit  figures  are  not  secret:  they  are  In 
r.irt  reflected  In  offers  to  the  union. 

The  machinery  6f  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
which  applies  to  air  carriers,  was  first  em- 
ployed to  bring  about  an  agreement  But 
the  union  refused  to  accept  the  National 
Mediation  Board's  offer  of  binding  arbltra- 
tian.  Then  President  Johnson  appointed  an 
emergency  board,  headed  by  Senator  Wayne 
Mf.iRSF.  Which  made  proposals  that  would 
have  provided  what  Afr.  Johnson  deiicribed  as 
"the  framework  for  a  just  and  prompt  settle- 
ment.' This,  too,  was  rejected.  Finally,  the 
airlmci  made  a  new  o'Jer  that  reportedly  ex- 
ceeded the  Morse  proposals:  but  the  union 
decided  to  strike  rather  than  to  bargain. 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  is  at  war  and 
nuLst  be  operating  all  of  its  air  transport,  the 
strike  harms  the  entire  union  movement  and 
Us  reputation  for  responsible  and  reasonable 
leadership.  The  machinists,  as  Senator 
Morse  has  pointed  out.  are  not  bettig  asked 
to  make  any  sacrifice  His  board  ignored  the 
Administration's  wage  guidoposis.  recom- 
mending increases  averaging  3.5  per  cent.  It 
al.so  propo-sed  a  reopening  of  the  contract  by 
the  union  If  living  costs  go  up  faster  than  the 
iKiard  anticipated.  Given  these  concessions, 
MnR.sE  holds  that  the  strike  is  "unconscion- 
able" 

Conceivablv  the  union's  strategy  will  suc- 
ceed in  getting  it  more.  But  the  machinists 
must  recognize  that  excessive  demands  can 
provoke  on  excessive  reaction  If  they  hold 
out  for  a  settlement  that  is  uneconomic  for 
the  airline'!  and  inflationary  for  the  country, 
they  will  surely  provoke  demands  for  action 
to  curb  union  power. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  12.  1966] 
Sthtke  Against  the  Puntic 

The  nation's  air  transportation  has  been 
crippled  by  a  new  manifestation  of  a  spread- 
ing mutation  In  traditional  labor  tactics. 
The  walkout  by  the  Machinists  union  Is  not 
ordinary  economic  warfare  against  the  com- 
panies;  It  Ls  a  strike  against  the  public. 

The  union's  confidence  In  this  tactic  ex- 
plains  its  refusal  to  budge   in   negotiations. 


TTie  companies  originally  offered  wage  boosts 
of  about  30  cents  an  hotir,  while  the  unsnn 
demanded  up  to  53  cents  over  a  three-ycr.r 
contract.  A  Presidential  emergency  boarri 
suggested  48  cents  over  a  42-month  contr.i-  t 
The  airlines  accepted  this  proposal  a.',  a 
basis  for  negotiation,  but  the  union  str>uk 
Even  so  stout  a  friend  of  organized  labor  as 
Senator  Wayne  Mor,se,  an  emergency  bo.ird 
member,  denounces  the  union's  position  as 
"uncon.-clonable." 

But  then,  why  should  the  union  grant  an 
inch  when  it  has  the  power  to  create  such 
great  mischief  at  so  little  cost  to  Itself 
The  strike  has  closed  down  about  60'.  of 
the  nation's  pa.ssenger  volume,  dlsruptini: 
plans  of  some  150,000  travelers  every  d;^y 
Coming  at  the  height  of  the  public's  tra-pj. 
ing  season,  the  result  Is  tremendous  Incon- 
venience and  no  little  grief. 

Precisely  this  public  burden  Is  the  union  s 
Immediate  object.  If  there  Is  any  doub- 
consider  how  the  Machinists  and  their  a',l;<s 
have  thwarted  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  efT  r!5 
to  ease  the  crush  on  travelers.  The  CAB 
authorized  airlines  to  exchange  equipment  to 
Increase  service,  but  the  unions  on  non- 
stnick  airlines  have  refused  to  service  arti- 
tlonal  planes.  The  Machinists  said  thpy 
"question  "  the  u."^  of  leased  equipment  e.en 
if  It  does  not  come  from  the  struck  alrlir.f^ 
The  Machinists  can  easily  see  that  cre:it- 
Ing  a  public  crisis  has  been  lmmen.sely  prol- 
Itable  for  other  unions  In  the  past.  There 
was  a  time,  for  Instance,  when  every  emer- 
gency brought  Government  pressure  on -com- 
panies to  give  the  union  what  It  wanted 

Today  the  unions  are  so  flushed  with  .>^'ic- 
cess  that  they  often  demand  even  more  th-.n 
the  Government  can  stomach,  but  the  up- 
shot is  usually  the  same  The  union  closes 
Its  ears  to  public  cries  for  mercy.  The  com- 
panies, with  greater  consciences  and  gre.iur 
contact  with  the  public,  are  forced  to  listc:; 
The  result  almost  Invariably  will  be  a  union 
victory. 

To  make  everything  even  more  unreason- 
able, the  motivation  behind  today's  typ:c:il 
strike  Is  less  the  union  members  economic 
needs  than  the  political  benefits  their  leaders 
find  Inherent  in  militancy. 

Airline  mechanics  now  make  up  to  $3  53  an 
hour  It's  hard  to  believe  that  a  raise  of 
53r  instead  of  48*  will  be  worth  their  own 
Inconvenience  In  striking,  not  to  mer.u  r. 
the  trouble  they  cause  others  To  off.^ei 
organizing  pressure  from  an  independent  un- 
ion and  the  Teamsters,  however,  the  Machin- 
ists' chiefs  need  to  bring  home  a  settlement 
certified  as  fat  by  the  fact  that  It  took  a 
crisis  to  win  It. 

Bloated  with  political  as  well  as  economic 
power,  numerous  unions  seem  to  feel  they 
have  nothing  to  lose  In  assaulting  the  put)l;: 
even  for  such  cavalier  reasons.  In  the  !'  .■;? 
run  such  Irresponsible  behavior  as  the  rail- 
road firemen  found  out,  invites  drastic  nip.is- 
ures  like  compulsory  arbitration.  Yet  in 
general,  the  solicitude  unions  recei'.e  i: 
Capitol  Hill  and  In  the  National  Labor  He- 
laiions  Board  makes  outbreak  of  arrogance 
eminently  predictable. 

In  short,  the  record  of  union-management- 
government  relations  quite  naturally  tempts 
many  labor  leaders  to  conclude  that  they  can 
got  away  with  almost  anything.  Strikes 
against  the  public  wHI  continue  Increasingly 
frequent  and  bhitant,  we  suspect,  until  that 
record  starts  to  show  that  even  labor  has 
a  need  for  restraint. 


A  TAX  CREDIT  INCENTIVE  FOR  IN- 
DUSTRY TO  STOP  AIR  AND  WATER 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  MizeI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoed 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


Tlie  SPEAKER,    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
iifssee? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  carrying 
oat  the  Nation's  program  of  water  and 
air  pollution  abatement,  it  Is  necessary 
{oi  business.  Industry  and  government 
to  work  together  In  partnership  as  the 
!no,st  effective  method  of  accomplishing 
w  hat  needs  to  be  done. 

The  immensity  of  program  involves 
tiiousands  of  industrial  plants  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  construction  and  equip- 
ment. It  is  beyond  the  means  of  any 
oue  firm  to  add  this  burden  to  its  capital 
investment.  The  only  way  we  are  going 
to  get  the  job  done  is  for  everyone  to 
work  together,  and  make  some  incentives 
available  along  the  way. 

To  implement  the  partnership  which 
!.<;  so  important.  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  which  would  provide  an  in- 
centive tax  credit  of  20  percent  to  en- 
courage the  coixstruclion  of  pollution 
abatement  facilities. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  any  in- 
dustry which  installed  abatement  facili- 
ties at  its  plants  would  be  permitted  to 
take  a  tax  credit  equal  to  20  percent  of 
al!  costs  incurred  for  the  facililie.s.  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  land,  buildings,  im- 
piovcnlents.  machinery  and  equipment 
u.scd  to  control  air  pollution  and  or  water 
pollution,  providing  these  measures  have 
been  aproved  by  the  appropriate  State 
a-ency, 

Participatiiig  industries  would  also 
have  another  incentive.  In  lieu  of  the 
depreciation  deduction  now  allowed,  the 
films  could  amortize  the  cost£  on  a  1-  to 
5-year  basis. 

In  consideration  of  the  capital  out- 
lays for  nonproductive  facilities  of  this 
t.vpe  and  the  continuing  expense  burden 
for  operating  such  facilities,  it  appears 
imperative  that  incentives  to  business 
through  modification  of  the  Federal  tax 
law,s  be  adopted  as  the  most  reasonable 
and  logical  approach  in  meeting  pollu- 
tion abatement  problems 

Encouragement  of  capital  outlays  by 
use  of  the  tax  law  has  precedence  in  the 
e.Nisting  investment  ciedit  and  m  the  de- 
preciation guidelines  instituted  in  1962. 
The  success  of  these  devices  would  be 
ample  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
centive. As  I  see  it,  the  incentive  is 
neutral  among  different  taxpayers  faced 
with  pollution  problems.  It  favors  nei- 
ther the  large  nor  the  small,  the  efQcient 
or  the  inefficient;  it  recognizes  the  bur- 
den of  pollution  abatement  in  relation 
to  the  need  in  each  situation  and  it  en- 
courages the  adoption  of  st^^ps  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  water  crisis  which 
America  faces  makes  it  noce.ssary  for  us 
to  explore  every  means  of  making  the 
wi.scst  use  of  our  dwindling  supplies.  No 
longer  can  we  afford  the  luxury  of  pol- 
lution. Every  drop  is  precious  because 
the  available  supply  must  serve  more 
people  in  more  ways.  It  must  be  free  of 
contaminants  and  it  must  be  as  fresh 
and  pure  as  possible. 

Industry  cannot  go  the  job  alone,  but 
through  the  incentives  offered  by  the 
Government  the  neces.sary  steps  can  be 
taken,  and  we  can  be  well  on  our  way  to 


an  effective  program  of  pollution  abate- 
ment not  only  for  our  water  resources 
but  our  air  resources  as  well.  It  is 
something  which  we  cannot  delay.  I 
resfjectfuUy  propose  thi.s  approach  as 
one  of  the  best  means  of  getting  started. 
I  trust  that  hearings  can  be  held  and  the 
legislation  considered  before  we  adjourn. 


PART  2— UNUSUAL  "ARMY"  OF  IN- 
TERLOCKING CORPORATIONS  EN- 
GAGES IN  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.seiit  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cr.-^mer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE'.-AKER.  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Tenne.ssee' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
follows  is  the  second  and  third  in  a  series 
of  six  articles  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  dealing  with 
irregularities  in  certain  a.spects  of  the 
wai'  on  poverty  on  the  we.st  coast  of  Flor- 
ida Part  1  appeared  in  yesterday -s  Rec- 
ord at  pages  15362-15364. 
Supported  bv  Feder.\l  Fi'nds:  VISTA  C.imp's 

Profits.  Owners  Are  Unkno'wn 

(Second  of  a  series  by  Jack  Nease  and  Bette 

Orslnl,  of  the  Times  staff) 

I  Note— Times  staff  writers  Jack  Nease  and 
Bette  Orsini  look  at  the  H.A.S.  Corp.  in  the 
accompanying  story  In  their  continuing  in- 
quiry into  the  fiscal  affairs  of  .Suncoasl  anti- 
poverty  programs  supported  by  federal  funds. 
The  study  tends  to  raise  more  questions  than 
it  answers  The  reporters  were  denied  access 
to  records  detailing  expenditure  of  public 
funds  The  true  owners  of  the  H.^.S  Corp 
which  apparently  is  wholly  supported  bv 
public  money,  are  still  unknown  And  tiicre 
are  conflicting  stones  on  how  the  H.A.S 
Corp.  c;une  to  acquire  the  land  for  a  VISTA 
training  camp  and  rent  it  to  the  Suncoast 
foundation  operating   the  program.) 

The  VISTA  training  camp  In  Florida  lies 
midway  between  Bradenton  and  Sarasota, 
Just  off  U,S.  301  m  a  little  Negro  community 
known  :vs  Tallevast. 

The  camp  Is  owned  by  the  HAS.  Corp., 
which  receives  $3  per  day  per  trainee  from 
the  Community  Service  Foundation  (CSF). 
The  CSP  Is  paid.  In  turn,  by  the  federal 
government. 

On  the  surface  the  arrangement  appears 
to  be  a  profiwble  one  for  H.A.S.  but  who  gets 
the  profits,  and  how  much.  Is  a  secret 

Howard  Garrett,  a  Tampa  attorney  who 
twice  ran  unsuccessful  campaigns  for  the 
state  Legislature  and  Is  paid  $30  a  day  In 
con'^ultlng  fees  from  time  to  time  by  CSP, 
is  listed  as  president  of  H.A.S. 

But  Garrett  says  he  owns  only  a  "nominal" 
interest  In  HAS.  The  real  owners,  he  told 
reporters  last  week,  are  "friends  and  clients" 
who  don't  want  their  identity  known. 

Records  concerning  purchase  of  the  one- 
acre  camp  are  rather  interesting. 

In  September  1965,  CSF  wrote  checks 
totaling  J10.677  to  "Howard  Garrett.  Agent" 
All  except  $3,500  of  this  was  billed  to  the 
federal  government  under  a  "cost  reimbvirse- 
able  "  VISTA  training  contract. 

In  October  a  deed  dated  October  11,  1965. 
was  filed  In  Manatee  County  recording  the 
sale  of  the  training  site  by  the  Lake  Region 
Packing  Association  to  the  H.A.S.  Corp.  for 
$18,000. 

The  $18,000  figure  Is  ll.sted  In  the  deed,  and 
is  verified  by  attached  state  stiimps. 


Also  recorded  at  the  same  time  ■wais  a 
mort.gage  deed  given  by  the  H.A.S  Corp.  to 
the  I^ake  Region  Packing  Association  The 
mortgage  was  for  $10,000.  payable  with  6  per 
cent  interest  in  one  year 

Ti>gether  the  two  documents  appear  X-o 
show  that  only  $8,000  was  needed  to  pvircliase 
the  land,  witii  the  other  $10,000  due  within 
a  year. 

Tlie  mortgage  includes  the  property  and 
such  items  as  a  stove,  pots  pans,  trays, 
large  cXjfTee  pots.  48  steel  bunk  beds  and  48 
mattresses 

Here   are   the   amounts   and   the   notations 
on  checks  land  in  one  case  the  check  stubl 
of  the  CSF  checks  to  Howard  Garrett,  agent. 
Sept    10 — $2,000.  rent 
Sept.  21 — $1,200.  t>eddlng 
Sept  21 — $1  100.  kitchen  equipment. 
Sept   21  -  S2.877.  balance  of  rent  cycle  2. 
Sept.  21 — $:>.500,  advance  on  lease 
When  the  VISTA  training  costs  were  biUed 
to  the  federal   governnient  the  checks   were 
listed  a  bit  differently. 

The  first  clieck,  for  example,  was  listed 
as  $500  worth  of  housing  and  $1,500  was 
listed  under  food. 

The  kitchen  equipment  check  for  $1,100 
was  listed  on  the  CSF  ledger  a£  '  food  "  and 
billed  to  the  OEO  under  a  general  category 
called  "Hotising  and  Subsistence  ' 

Thomas  P  Hardeman.  CSP  vice  president, 
said  OEO  officials  approved  listing  of  the 
kitchen  equipment  as  "food"  to  get  the 
VISTA  training  camp  started 

All  the  amounts,  he  said,  had  been  audited 
by  federal  auditors  and  all  invoices  sent  to 
the  federal  government  had  been  paid. 

The  checks  to  Garrett  as  acent  were  marked 
on  the  back  as  deposited  to  the  account  of 
"Garrett  and  Garrett  trust  account." 

Garrett  said  last  week  that  this  money 
had  been  turned  o\er  to  tlie  H.,^  S   Corp 

Hardeman  refused  to  say  what  arrange- 
ment CSF  has  now  for  rental  of  the  camp, 
but  Garrett  displayed  a  lease  providing  for 
pavment  of  $3  per  day  per  trainee.  It  wis 
dated  Sept    12,  1965 

Both  men  declined  to  say  exactly  how 
much  had  been  paid  for  rental  of  the  camp 
At  the  $3  a  day  rate,  however.  It  would 
take  only  200  VIS'TA  trainees  staying  at  the 
camp  30  days  to  pay  the  entire  $18,000  for 
the  camp. 

Tlie  normal  training  period  Is  for  six  weeks. 
bat  some  of  this  time  Is  spent  in  the  field. 

Hardeman  said  the  lease  Is  l>elng  re- 
.legotlated.  r- 

The  general  location  of  the  camp  appears 
to  be  good  as  far  filling  the  needs  of  the 
program.  It  Is  fairly  typical  rural  Florida, 
the  type  of  area  the  VISTA  program  trainees 
work  In  after  graduation. 

But  exactly  how  the  camp  was  selected  as 
a  VISTA  training  site  is  unclear. 

Both  Hardeman  and  Garrett  agree  that  the 
project  needed  to  find  a  new  home  In  Sep- 
tember 1965.  Garrett  says  Hardeman  asked 
him  to  find  a  place.  Hardeman  says  Garrett 
approached  him.  saying  he  had  a  client  with 
a  camp  location. 

Tlie  camp  consists  of  a  concrete  dormitory 
building  with  a  kitchen  and  dining  room  at 
one  end.  six  small  wooden  cottages,  two  port- 
able office  buildings  and  an  auditorium 
building  Only  the  concrete  block  building 
was  there  when  the  H.A.S.  Corp  purchased  it. 

DLSCrSSED      AT      MARCH      MEETING:       HARDEMAN 

Eyed  VISTA  Transfer  to  CAF  Control 

(Third  of  a  series  by  Bette  Orsini  and  Jack 

Nease.  of  the  Times  Staff  t 

lEorroBs  Note — Times  suifl  writers  J;ick 
Nease  and  Bette  Orsim  today  continue  tlieir 
Inquiry  into  the  fiscal  affairs  of  an  interlock- 
ing complex  of  the  Community  Action  P-jnd 
and  the  Community  Service  Poundation  — 
which  conduct  poverty  operations  spending 
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more  than  »2  36  million  In  federal  funds. 
Tlie  reporters  were  denied  access  to  records 
cietalUng  expenditure  of  public  funds.  Ttie 
true  owners  of  the  HAS  Corp — which  ap- 
parently is  wholly  supported  by  public 
money — are  still  unknown.  And  there  are 
conflicting  stories  on  how  the  H.A.S.  Corp. 
came  to  acquire  the  land  for  a  VISTA  train- 
ing camp  and  rent  It  to  the  complex  as  s.le 
for  the  largest  training  program  of  VISTA 
volunteers  in  the  nation.) 

There  Is  evidence  Thomas  P.  Hardemnn 
planned  to  pull  the  VISTA  training  cener 
out  of  the  Community  Service  Foundation 
operation  and  put  It  under  his  own  Com- 
munity Action  Fund  Jurisdiction,  records 
of  the  $2.36-mlillon  poverty  complex  disc.ose. 
Hardeman,  who  works  for  the  Community 
Service  Foundation,  but  heads  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Fund,  denies  there  was  such  a 
plan. 

Dr.  Willis  T.  Splvey,  who  head.s  the  founda- 
tion which  employs  Hardeman  to  develop 
projects  for  it,  said  he  ts  unaware  of  the 
move. 

But  a  search  of  the  records  has  turned  up 
minutes  of  a  March  8  CAF  regional  directors 
meeting  which  show  reference  to  a  sugge.s- 
tlon  that  stafT  members  from  the  VISTA 
training  statT  be  used  for  training  migrant 
aides  for  CAF  between  VIST.'V  training  cycles. 
Hardeman's  reply,  according  to  the  min- 
utes, was  that  this  is  a  question  that  should 
be  considered  conhdential,  but  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  VISTA  training  will  be  run  oy 
CAF  rather  than  CSF  in  the  future. 

There  also  are  signs  of  deepening  con  llct 
between  the  poverty  war  complex  headed  by 
Hardeman  and  the  VISTA  volunteers  he  is 
training  in  the  largest  training  center  in  liie 
nation. 

Apparently  smarting  from  Washington 
VISTA  observers'  critical  comments  on  han- 
dling of  volunteers  In  the  migrant  program, 
Hardeman  told  his  regional  directors  "en- 
tirely too  much  time  '  has  been  given  the 
VISTA  side  of  his  program. 

"It  was  not  our  intention,"  he  said,  "to 
let  the  tail  wag  the  dog." 

Hardeman's  CAF  migrant  program  has  been 
the  Bite  of  major  upheaval  the  past  weeks 
as  upshot  of  a  tug-of-war  over  the  VIST  As. 

In  the  internal  strife  that  has  marred  the 
program   almost    from  its   Inception   Harde- 


man has  fired  a  half-dozen  key  employes,  in- 
cluding the  director 

The  fired  director.  Alan  Ouskin,  an  ex- 
Peace  Corpsman  who  is  now  a  VISTA  official 
in  Washington,  came  into  conflict  with  Har- 
deman over  the  sui^ervlsion  of  VISTAs  as- 
signed to  the  migrant  program 

Hiirdenuiii  wanted  his  mlgr;int  center  re- 
gioniU  diiectors  to  h;ive  full  control  over  the 
volunteers,  Guskln  s.ild  the  only  way  the 
VISTA.s  could  work  effectively  wria  to  have  a 
coordinator  In  the  central  oflice  with  time  to 
l(x:>k  to  their  needs  .specificaUy. 

The  wrangling  extended  over  several 
months.  In  one  exchange,  recorded  In  the 
minutes,  Hardeman  a,<iked  the  coi.>rdlnator  of 
volunteers,  John  Evans,  U)  leave  the  room  so 
he  could  discuss  whether  to  continue  the 
position  the  next  ye.tr. 

Evans  s;iid  he  preferred  to  remain  since  he 
knew  more  about  the  position  than  anyone 
and  perh.ips  could  contribute  to  the  discus- 
sion. 

Guskin  and  Evans  based  their  case  on  the 
preml.se  the  volunteer;,  were  p.irt  of  the 
VIST.^  n.itional  organization  and  should  be 
handled  differently  than  paid  employees  on 
the  st.iffs  of  agencies  where  they're  assigned. 

One  of  Hardeman's  migrant  directors  com- 
pl, lined  of  the  coordinators  visiting  the  vol- 
unteers without  otaUiining  "clearance"  from 
the  director  In  the  region. 

She  protested  she  "suspects  a  spy  opera- 
tion "  when  "these  people  drop  in  unan- 
nounced .simply  to  talk  to  the  volunteers  and 
sec  how  they  are  doing." 

Ultimate  outgrowth  of  the  differences  was 
the  firing  of  Guskin.  Evans,  the  two  assistant 
coordinators  of  volunteers  and  several  other 
employes. 

Asked  about  the  dismissals  Hardeman 
termed  It  "a  sweeping  reorganization  of  the 
migrant  program"  He  defended  It  on  the 
grounds  "We  have  certain  standards  that  we 
want  people  In  the  programs  to  measure  up 
to." 

"When  you're  dealing  with  the  public 
money."  he  announced  to  a  reporter,  "you 
don't  keep  somebody  who  isn't  performing  " 

Hardeman  said  three  of  the  staffers,  who 
worked  In  VISTA  support  roles,  would  not  be 
replaced.  He  said  the  VISTAs  "can  stand  on 
their  own  two  feet.  We  will  have  a  logistics 
person  to  handle"  the  work  of  the  former  co- 
ordinators of  volunteers. 


Hardeman  hinted  there  may  be  more 
ftrlngs.  He  said  the  shakeup  resulted  from  "a 
continuing  evaluation  of  staff  positions  -  and 
It  Isn't  finished  yet" 

In  April  he  firmed  up  the  new  get-tough 
policy  With  the  VISTAs 

Records  of  an  April  20  advisory  commlitce 
meeting  quote  him  as  announcing  "there  will 
be  a  re.U  change  of  policy  regarding  VISTA 
volunteers  In  thii  profjram" 

"As  of  May  7,"  he  said,  "we  have  done  away 
with  the  sep-iratlon  of  VISTAs  from  the  mi- 
gr.mt  program.  There  will  be  nobody  gnirii; 
around  from  region  to  region  to  hold  the 
volunteers'  hands  There  will  be  no  exi>eii;l;- 
ture  of  lime  dealing  with  volunteers'  pe.--- 
sonal  problems," 

He  said  the  policy  would  be  such  that  "if 
anybody  feels  he  cannot  work  with  local  stritT. 
he  can  leave.  We  will  not  counsel  anyl)o,';',- 
on  their  problems  or  try  to  p)ersuade  them  to 
stay  with  the  program  when  they  are  think- 
ing of  le.iving." 

Hardeman  said  he  had  "erred  In  the  othfr 
direction  in  le'iting  VIST.A  volunteers  Icid 
the  program.  We  won't  have  the  expense  ht 
the  waste  of  time  next  year  that  we  had  tlus 
year," 

THE   lOTH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT   SPEAKS 

Mr  QUILLEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr,  McD,ade1  may 
extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ter.- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  McDADE,  Mr,  Speaker,  each  vra." 
I  send  out  a  questionnaire  to  the  fin'- 
coiistitucnts  of  my  congressional  district, 
to  get  to  know  their  thinking  on  signifi- 
cant matters  of  national  concern,  I  am 
pleased  now  to  let  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  have  the  benefit  of  the 
opinions  of  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  submit  herewith  the  questions 
asked,  with  the  tabulation  of  the  answers 
received: 


1. 

Do  you 

•.', 

Oo  you 

3, 

MhjiiM 

4, 

I  >o  you 

«, 

Should 

B 

Shouiil 

7, 

Should 

(») 

(b) 

((•) 

H. 

.''hould 

M. 

llo  you 

111. 

Iio  you 

11 

Shouiil 

(a) 

(iM 

(c) 

«l) 

j:;. 

Should 

(a) 

lb> 

(c) 

13, 

1»0  VOll 

u. 

I)o  you 

15, 

l>o  you 

16. 

Do  you 

17, 

Do  you 

18, 

Do  you 

19 

1  )o  you 

M. 

Do  you 

21. 

Do  you 

n. 

Do  you 

favor  the  present  U.S.  policy  in  VietnamT — 

l>elievo  the  aecurlty  of  the  t  nited  Stntes  would  be  ieopardlMd  If  we  withdrew  from  SouUi  VietnamT 

»!'  iiialfe  any  concessions  to  \\w  toiiimuiusts? 

fsivor  the  recoimltlon  of  tlie  \  i  'tcoiiB^ ■• 

the  Vi«>tconE  t>e  B<iniiltc<l  to  u  coalition  (tovpniiiipnt  in  South  Vietnam? — 

tlie  I'nited  States  give  foreieu  aid  to  lotintrie.s  which  trade  with  North  Vietnam? 

the  Cnited  States- 
Increase  the  number  ol  mtlitary  tiersonncl  ,ii  South  \  ictnara? 

Increase  air  attacks  and  targets  in  .Nortli  \ H'liiiini '      

Impo»  a  naval  quarantine  aroun'l  the  i«rt  of  ll.niiliorig? - 

the  tnited  States  continue  to  sui)i)ly  wtifiit  to  Niisscr? 

favor  tlip  expansion  of  mteruatloiiai  U-.nW  with  tlie  Soviet  t'nion? - - 

fiivor  ft  balancwl  Imdget? - 

the  budget  be  balanced—  Percent 

Alwuys' ^ «•« 

oiilv  ill  times  of  prosperity?.. — ~r 

Never? *•; 

Undecided '^  ' 

the  Federal  Oovernnieiit  pursue  a  policy  of— 

Curtailing  spending  and  keeping  taxes  low? to 

Incrtii-sirii!  (iovt'riiineiit  spending  ami  rai.sing  taxes  as  necessary? J-J 

rndccidi-l    -- - -     "•* 

Lflievi'  ihut  till'  K('<iernl  irovcrnment  slioiiid  s»'t  safi'ly  standards  in  the  iiutomotlve  industry? 

(iivor  roiMjiulsorv  iTiiKliflcation  of  autoniohilc  exlmust  systems  to  reduce  air  pollution'.' — 

fiivor  .1  proRT  iiii  to  fncouriige  the  hiring  of  older  worltprs  l,y  offering  employers  t«i  incentives? - 

fiivor  piiiansicjn  of  our  food  for  peace  program  as  ii  stiinulus  to  the  agricultural  portion  of  tii.>  i-conoiny'' 

tuv(*  the  mimiiiu^triitlon's  proposal  to  cut  the  scIkkiI  iunch  prcjgnim  hy  S-Ji,0OO,(»O,  and  the  S(  )i.K,i  n.ilk  progrMUi  t.y  no  piTcent 

approve  oft  lie  :tilrii!nistnitions  proposal  to  spend  $i,(XX),llOO,0a)  on  health  and  education  progTiims  In  undcrdeviloned  countries?, , . 

apiirovp  of  H  |>roiiosnl  t(j  iillow  tax  credits  for  tiusine,ss  U<t  progrums  to  tr.un  uneniployo<i  and  undi-rskillcd  workers' 

favor  the  cxlcn.sion  ottlie  present  treaty  prohthiting  nuilpar  testing  in  the  atmosplH-re  to  incliidi'  uiidcricround  testing  as  well? 

favor  more  stru  t  reguintion  of  the  sale  or  ownerstnii  of  firearms?   "',",' 

favor  a  constitutional  ;iinendnient  to  permit  voluntury  prujer  or  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public  schoouT - 


Pereent- 


Yes 


39.2 
47.6 

6.4 
13. 1 
14.4 

4.3 

3S.3 
67.7 
63.3 
18.2 
36.0 
86.0 


66.1 
80,8 
67,3 
SO.  3 
17.8 
30.3 
67.2 
43.1 
87.1 
to.  2 


No 


•;3.6 
39.2 
816 
68.6 
68.3 
8S.  2 

37,4 
13.9 
11,4 
61,8 
46.2 
5.4 


24,8 
10.0 
24.9 
26.2 
72.9 
«7.6 
22.0 
35,7 
29.7 
8.1 


Undecided 


17.3 
13.3 
»,1 
IS.  3 
17.3 
10,9 

27,3 
IS,  4 
'iV3 
■MO 
17.2 
S.6 


9,1 
«,'J 
17,8 
23.  ,5 
93 
12,1 
10,  S 
19,2 
3:: 
1.7 


ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  PRESENT- 
DAY  GREECE 

Mr  QUILLEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr,  Der-winski  1  may  ex- 
U>nd  his  remarks  at  Uiis  point  In  the 
HtiOHD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

I'he  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
;iet.<;ee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DERWINSKI,  Mr  Si>eaker, 
C'/:t'CCP  is  one  of  our  liistoric  allies,  and 
h.i>  been  an  especially  stanch  associate 
.since  we  shared  in  the  effort  against  the 
N.izi  and  Fascist  aggression  which  pre- 
cipitated World  War  II,  Therefore,  it  is 
most  practical  that  we  understand  and 
appreciate  the  economic  problems  of 
pitsent-day  Greece,  An  extremely  time- 
ly lecture  on  this  subject  was  delivered 
by  Prof.  Stratis  G.  Andreadis  on  June  13 
ill  Paris  to  the  Academy  of  Etlucal  and 
Political  Sciences,  and  I  insert  it  in  the 
Ri  I  oRD  at  thLs  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
r-.i-ks: 

i       iNOMIC   PROBt,EMS   or  PRESENT-D.^y    GREECE 

(Resum6  of  a  lecture  given  to  the  Academy 

of  Ethical   and  Political   Sciences  in  Paris 

on    June     13,     196G     by    Prof.    Stratis    G. 

Andrcadis) 

This  lecture  deals  with  a  number  of  prob- 
lems of  the  Greek  economy  that  are  mostly 
linked  to  the  proceas  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Greece  aiid  to  U.s  association  with 
tiie  European  Economic  Community, 

Following  the  collapse  of  the  national 
economy  during^  the  Occupatiua  aiid  civil 
war,  great  efTort,s' w  c  re  undertaken  aimed  at 
the  reconstruction  of  tlie  country  and  the 
re<o\ery  of  Its  economy.  By  approximately 
iyi4  the  necessary  conditions  for  getting  the 
Gieek  economy  moving  were  pres^ent  and 
[•I  Tiomlc  development  had  been  normalized. 

H  'wever,  efforts  aimed  at  economic  de- 
Ml  >pmeiit  and  structural  changes  brought 
about  pronounced  dislocation  that  wa,s  m 
danger  of  upsetting  domestic  equilibrium, 
witli  the  appearance  of  strong  inflationary 
pressures,  as  well  as  foreign  equilibrium,  as 
a  result  of  the  steady  growth  In  the  trade 
deficit. 

Tlie  most  diflicult  long-t*rm  problem  that 
Greece  must  solve  coti.sisls  of  maintaining 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  equilibrium. 
Tlie  deficit  In  the  balance  of  trade,  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  export  sector,  results  from 
short<-umlngs  in  the  com[>osltlon  of  these 
exports,  whereas,  with  respect  to  the  Import 
sector.  It  Is  brought  about  by  the  process  of 
development  Itself,  The  trend  toward  ris- 
irig  prices  is  prunarily  the  result  of  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear  by  excessive  demand 
on  the  means  of  productKui.  These  pres- 
sures could  be  relieved  through  a  further 
increase  in  Imports,  whose  financing,  how- 
ever, would  imply  an  increase  In  Invisible 
rebources,  or  they  could  be  relieved  through 
an  inflow  of  capital,  of  course,  provided  that 
the  capital  Imported,  whether  due  to  its 
nattire  or  Its  volume,  would  not  entail  the 
danger  of  later  on  creating  problems  with 
reg.ird  to  the  debt  service  or  balance  of  pay- 
ments liquidity  crises. 

In  the  sector  of  financing  the  economic 
development,  the  principal  shortcoming  lies 
In  the  institutional  weaknesses  that  ob- 
struct the  normal  flow  of  savings  toward  pro- 
d  :  tivc  Investment  A  Judicious  policy  of 
s'iiuulatlon  should  therefore  be  applied  in 
order  to  activate  the  capltiU  market,  espe- 
cially the  Stock  Market,  and  eiicourage  the 
establishment  of  specialized  institutions 
forming  an  Integral  part  of  the  country  s 
financial  structure. 


Regarding  the  effects  that  might  result 
from  the  association  of  Greece  with  the 
European  Economic  Community,  the  reper- 
cus-Hloiu  of  the  customs  union,  first,  on  for- 
elprn  tr.ade  and,  then,  on  economic  expan- 
sion will  be  examined 

With  respect  to  the  new  orientation  of 
foreign  trade  following  association,  the  re- 
6Ult«  have  so  far  been  minimal  Compar- 
ing the  average  for  19G1-1962  and  the 
average  age  for  1964-1965  one  finds  no  threat 
difference  eitlier  in  the  percentage  of  total 
Imports  made  up  of  imports  from  the  Com- 
munity or  the  percentage  of  the  total  ex- 
ports of  Greece  consisting  of  exports  t<5  the 
Community, 

With  regard  to  economic  development,  the 
progressive  reduction  in  customs  duties  will 
no  doubt  result  in  reducing  nonproductive 
activities  that  continue  to  exist  under  the 
protection  of  customs  barriers.  Further- 
more, there  has  been  no  indication  following 
•T-ssociation  with  the  Community  of  any 
tendency  to'ward  and  adjustment  In  trans- 
fonnatlon  activities  favorable  t-o  Greec'e 
Neither  the  Inflcrw  of  capital  from  countries 
of  the  Community  nor  the  acceleration  In 
the  rate  of  development  have  been  up  to 
expectation. 

In  short,  up  to  now  the  results  of  associa- 
tion have  been  rather  slight  and  its  effect 
on  economic  development  has  not  been  very 
pronounced.  Neither  the  foreign  trade  of 
Greece  nor  Its  association  with  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  have  noticeably 
influenced  Its  development,  which  has  been 
truly  remarkable  and  appears  to  be  almost 
exclusively  the  result  of  intrinsic  factors 

Finally,  concerning  the  strategy  to  be  used. 
It  would  consist,  first  of  all,  in  eliminating 
as  much  as  possible  the  two  points  of  ob- 
struction that  Impede  development  and 
secondly,  in  bringing  the  national  economy 
Into  line  with  the  new  conditions  resulting 
from  association  In  order  to  draw  from  the 
Integration  of  Greece  the  maximum  advan- 
tage offered 

Incidently.  so  that  the  Members  will 
appreciate  the  fact  that  Professor  An- 
dreadis  is  an  expert  in  his  field,  may  I 
point  out  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Athens  and  Paris,  and  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  in  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  ParLs.  A  member  of  the  Athens 
bar.  he  is  a  professor  of  administrative 
law  at  the  .Athens  Graduate  School  of 
Economic  and  Business  Science,  and  has 
been  on  the  board  of  directors  of  a  nuin- 
bcr  of  leadin^^;  Greek  banks  and  indus- 
tries. He  is  aL-^o  the  author  of  a  great 
many  works  in  the  field  of  law  and 
economics. 


THE  25TH  ANNR'^ERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OP  UKRAINIAN  IN- 
DEPENDENCE 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
ne.s.see? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Thursday  evening,  June  30,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  Honorable  TH,ADDErs  J.  Dvlski,  ad- 
dressed the  Washington  area  commemo- 
ration of  the  Declaration  of  Ukrainian 
Independence,  Representative  Dtlskis 
address  was  the  feature  program  held 


at  the  Statler  Hilton  Becatise  of  its  sig- 
nificance, and  in  recoE'nition  of  the  sound 
concept  of  foreign  affairs  evidenced  m 
his  remarks,  and  realizing  the  very 
timely  nature  of  his  comments,  I  insert 
Representative  Dulski's  stu  ring  address 
in  the  riECORD  at  this  pouit: 

ADDRrsS      ET      THE      HONORABLE      THADHEUS      J. 
DtTLSKI    ON   THE    '25TH    ANrmintSART    OF  THE 

June    30    Declaration    or   Ukrainian    In- 

depfndence 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  acros*  the  entire 
Eaiiern  Europe,  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea,  a  gigantic  battle,  raged  between 
tile  two  greatest  tyrannies  of  modern  limes 
— Hitler's  Germany  and  Stalin's  Russia,  In 
the  midst  of  that  tumult,  the  radio  station 
in  Lviv,  the  capital  of  Western  Ukraine,  was 
seized  by  Ukrainian  nationalist  insurgents, 
and  in  June  30.  1941,  they  broadcast  a 
proclamation   which   began : 

'By  the  will  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  the 
Organization  of  Ukrainian  NationaliLts. 
uncler  the  leadership  of  Stepan  Bandera, 
proclaims  the  restoration  of  the  Ukrainian 
State  for  which  entire  generations  of  the  best 
sons    of    Ukraine    have    given    their    lives." 

Thus  opened  a  new  ciiapter  in  the  history 
of  the  nkrainlan  nation's  fight  for  freedom 
and  Independence.  It  is  a  chapter  of  un- 
paralleled heroic  straggle  against  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  two  most  ruthless  oppres- 
sor states  in  our  time, 

Ukrainians  share  a  thousand-year -old  na- 
tional culture,  history  and  state  tradition, 
tied  in  its  most  vital  elements  of  love  for 
freedom  and  democratic  process  with  the 
West.  _ 

Ukrainians  naturally  looked  to  the  West- 
ern powers  for  support  in  their  resistance 
against  Russian,  and  Nazi  subjugation  alike. 
Unfortunately,  the  Western  allies  did  not 
understand  the  Ukrainian  people's  fight  for 
Uber.ition  then. 

It  Is  our  task— our  responsibility — that 
they  understand  it  not^. 

Yet  even  without  Western  support  in  1941, 
the  Organization  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists 
decided  to  seize  the  slender  opportunity  pro- 
vided by  the  confusion  of  war  between  Nai^i 
Germany  and  Communist  Russia.  They  had 
been  preparing  the  Ukrainian  people  for  an 
armed  uprising  against  Russian  aggression 
for  more  than  a  decade  Tliey  were  not  go- 
ing to  miss  this  opportunity  to  try  to  win  in- 
dependence for  the  downtrodden  Ukrainian 
nation. 

Ukrainian  political  leaders  of  various 
parties  assembled  in  Lvlv.  A  Provisional 
Government  of  Ukraine,  headed  by  Dr  Jaro- 
slav   Stetzko.   was   appointed 

This  Government  received  widespread,  en- 
thusiastic stipport  from  the  entire  Ukrainian 
nation. 

The  two  primates  of  the  Ukrainian 
churches,  the  metropolitan  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church,  Andrei  Sheptycky,  and 
Bishop  Pollcarp,  of  the  Ukrainian  Autoce- 
phallc  Orthodox  Church,  Issued  pastoral  let- 
ters imploring  divine  blessing  on  the  re- 
swred  Ukrainian  State.  They  requested  the 
Ukrainian  people  to  be  obedient  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  new  government. 

All  over  the  Ukrainian  territory,  from 
which  the  Russian  Bolshevik  troops  had 
escaped,  local  Ukrainian  administration  was 
set  up,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  Independent  State  was 
repeated  at  m.ass  public  rallies. 

The  Joy  of  expected  national  revival  was 
mixed,  however,  with  deep  sorrow  of  mourn- 
ing for  countless  thousands  of  relatives  and 
fne.Mds,  political  prisoners,  beastly  murdered 
by  the  Russian  occupation  authorities  in 
Ukraine,  headed  by  Khrushchev  at  the  order 
of  Stalin,  The  sight  of  huge  mass  graves. 
discovered  in  the  prison  yards  in  every  town 
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In  Ukraine,  evoked  In  every  Ukrainian's 
heart  a  profound  desire  to  avenge  the  denth 
of  one's  dearest  relatives  and  friends,  and 
not  to  rest  until  the  criminal  Russian  Com- 
munist Imperialism  would  be  abolished  once 
and  forever 

Yet,  more  disappointment  was  to  come. 
The  Russian  oppression  In  Ukraine  was  re- 
placed by  the  brutal  Nazi  German  occupa- 
tion, which  refused  to  recognize  any  rights 
of  Ukraine  to  liberty.  Hitlers  Gestapo  ar- 
rested all  the  leaders  of  the  Organization  of 
Ukrainian  Nationalists  and  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  who  did  not  manage 
to  escape  and  go  underground,  and  Impris- 
oned them  In  the  concentration  camps  In 
Germany  Many  were  shot  without  trial. 
Ukraine  was  dismembered,  and  Its  biggest 
part  was  put  under  the  blood-thirsty  rule  of 
Relchskommlssar   Erich   Koch 

A  wave  of  resentment  and  protest  against 
the  German  rule  arose  In  Ukraine.  From 
small  partisan  detachments,  the  large 
Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  lUPA),  under  the 
command  of  General  Taras  Chuprynka,  waa 
formed  late  In  1942. 

Later,  after  the  return  of  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  Army,  the  UPA  continued  the  fight 
against  the  Ru.sslan  domination  In  Ukraine 
for  several  years  after  the  war  ended  In  the 
West 

Today,  although  Moscow  has  succeeded 
In  suppressing  large-scale  open  resistance  In 
Ukraine,  discontent  with  the  Russian  rule 
In  Ukraine  remains  profound  This  presents 
a  favorable  soil  tor  the  existence  of  an  under- 
ground, aiming  at  the  revolutionary  over- 
throw of  the  Russian  oppressive  system,  i.nd 
the  restoration  of  Ukrainian  independer  ce. 
This  great  devotion  to  human  freedorr  Is 
not  Irrelevant  to  our  time. 

Listen  as  I  read  a  description  of  MVD  be- 
havior at  Klnglr  Concentration  Camp  on  June 
26.  1954 — ten  years  after  World  War  IL  and 
more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Stalin. 
The  account  by  an  eyewitness  of  the  mas- 
sacre. Volfgang  Strau.ss,  Is  to  be  found  In 
the  Spring  1964  Issue  of  the  Ukrainian 
Quarterly 

Quote  "I  saw  about  500  Ukrainian  women 
and  girls  step  out  of  the  second  barracks. 
Clasping  hands,  they  marched  out  Into  the 
yard,  singing  '  Ukraine  is  Not  Dead  .  ,  ,' . 
When  the  rows  of  Ukrainian  women  and 
girls  were  a  few  yard.s  away  from  the  tanks, 
which  had  surrounded  the  yard,  somethlig 
dreadful  happened  The  tanks  began  to 
move  forward  Without  halting,  they  moved 
down  and  crushed  the  bodies  of  the  women 
and  girls  In  spite  of  the  noise  of  the  tanks, 
one  could  still  hear  them  singing  There  was 
human  Hesh  sticking  to  the  sides  of  the 
tanks,  and  the  smell  of  blood  In  the  air 
When  the  tanks  came  to  a  halt,  there  were 
about  70  women  still  alive.  They  began 
singing  a  hymn.  An  officer  shouted  com- 
mands and  thereupon  a  horde  of  soldiers, 
who  had  looked  on  during  this  dreadful 
spectacle,  hurled  themselves  on  the  women 
who  had  survived,  tore  off  their  clothes  and 
violated  them  .  .  When  the  soldiers  finally 
desisted,  there  was  not  a  woman  left  alive" 
End  quote 

la  It  any  wonder  that  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple now  struggle  toward  the  day  when  Rus- 
sian oppression  is  ended?  The  reasons  are 
abundantly  clear.  Only  the  methods  of 
Struggle  are  different 

The  last  few  years  are  characteristic  of  the 
new  methods  Strikes,  street  battles,  and 
demonstrations  Although  these  are  brutally 
suppressed,  they  cause  losses  In  the  ranks 
of  the  occupiers. 

The  big  rights  In  Novocherkask  and  Donets 
B'.sin  in  1962-63  marked  the  turning  point, 
not  only  with  regard  to  new  tactics  and 
strategy,  but  also  with  regard  to  morale. 
The  people  have  lost  their  fear  They  have 
found  again  the  courage  to  tight 

One  can  see  from  the  Soviet  press  that 
the    population    Is    endeavoring    to    arm    IW 


self,  especially  the  young  workers  and  stu- 
dents. People  are  providing  themselves  with 
weapons  by  stealing  them  from  the  state 
arsenals,  by  Illegally  purchasing  them  in  the 
state  depots,  and  by  taking  them  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Soviet  authorities  and 
from  the  mlllUiry  troops. 

During  the  past  two  years,  reports  of  in- 
surgent activity  have  Increased.  Insurgents 
are  mainly  students,  young  workers,  and  col- 
lective farmers.  These  young  people  leave 
their  families,  go  Into  the  forests,  and 
fight — leaving  production   In   the   Kirch, 

It  Is  commonly  known  that  such  arnied 
rebel  groups  operate  in  the  forests  around 
the  famous  Ukrainian  medieval  fortified 
towns.  People  call  them  "forest  dwellers  " 
or   "children   of   the   forest" 

A  novelty  in  the  underground  movement 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  is  secret  radio  broad- 
casting, which  is  widespread.  This  has 
cau.sed  a  great  disturbance  among  the  So- 
viet Russian  occupiers  of  Ukraine. 

The  Soviet  Press  has  named  a  few  Illegal 
transmitters  In  Dnlpropetrovsk,  Central 
Ukraine,  In  the  Kylv  area.  In  the  .' onets 
Basin,  In  the  Kazakhstan  and  in  the  Tartar 
Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  It 
recently  revealed  a  sensational  fact:  In  one 
town  alone — Bila-Tserkva — southwest  of 
Kylv,  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  il- 
legal   transmitters   in   operation — right  now! 

The  widespread  ideological  and  cultural 
offensive  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  artists. 
and  intellectuals — especially  of  those  of 
the  younger  generation — Is  another  form  of 
revolutionary  activity. 

The  ideas  they  represent  are  mainly — love 
of  country  and  God — Justice — truth — hu- 
man dignity — freedom. 

The  young  artists  flatly  reject  so-called  so- 
cialist realism.  They  look  for  new  forms  of 
artistic  expression.  A  cultural  renaissance 
of  traditional  and  historical  principles  Is 
the  dominant  motive  in  which  the  younger 
generation  Is  Interested. 

One  finds  no  dialectical  materialism,  no 
Internationalism,  no  Soviet  patriotism  On 
the  contrary,  there  Is  a  fanatical  love  of 
one's  country  and  God. 

Owing  to  the  limitation  of  the  lime  at  our 
disposal  here  tonight,  I  shall  refer  to  one 
example  only — the  young  Ukrainian  poet, 
Vasyl  Symonenko.  His  verses  are  charged 
with  acctisatlona  against  Russia.  They  de- 
mand resistance  We  are  glad  that  they 
have  become  the  Inspiration  and  battle-cry 
of  the  young. 

Symonenko  looked  Into  the  "tortured  eyes  " 
of  Mother  Ukraine,  which  seemed  like  wounds 
Ijj  him — yet  wounds  'flashed  with  blood-red 
lightning  of  tipheavals  and  fights  at  the 
barricades."     He  pledged: 

'Ukraine,  you  are  my  prayer. 
My  eternal  desperation. 
For  you,  holy  name,  I  am  ready 
To  pour  forth  my  last  drop  of  blood   " 

The  voices  of  poets,  like  Vsisyl  Symonenko, 
are  heard  from  Kamchatka  to  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria,  from  Georgia  to  Estonia  and  Latvia 

At  the  same  time,  however,  new  develop- 
ments have  been  taking  place  In  the  Soviet 
government.  These  developments  are  grave 
and  dangerous  for  the  entire  world  With 
Khrushchev's  fall,  a  whole  class  of  leaders 
Is  being  system tically  replaced 

An  analysis  of  current  events  In  the  Soviet 
Union  yields  the  conclusion  that  KGB  i  Suite 
Security  Committee  i — Cheka  (First  Soviet 
Rus.sl.in  Politlc.il  Police) — is  already  monop- 
olizing political  power.  Prominent  members 
of  the  Cheka  are  being  rehabilitated — Dzer- 
zlnskl  glorified  The  Communist  press  fea- 
tures .stories,  depicting  the  heroism  of  Cheka 
members 

A  new  generation  of  fanatical  Russian 
chauvinists,  with  KGB  mentality.  Is  prepar- 
ing to  take  over  In  the  empire  This  new 
Russian  elite  is  addressed  to  the  Russian 
people,   who  alone  can  respond  to  the  ideals 


of  Russian  chauvinism,  vision  of  new  con- 
quests, and  a  new  form  of  messianic  nation- 
alism. For  the  non-Russian  nations,  terror 
Is  to  be  the  only  way.  The  new  Russian  elite 
cannot  justify  Us  position  internally  by  im- 
posing the  Russian  rule  and  way  on  the  en- 
sl.ived  nations. 

We  can  expect,  therefore,  Increased  aggres- 
sion outside  the  USSR.  This  aggression  m.iy 
m.mifest  itself  In  various  forms,  such  as 
peripheral  wars,  civil  strifes,  class  struggle.^, 
as  well  as  new  methods  yet  untried.  The  de- 
clared policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  will  be 
accompanied  by  an  expansion  of  Russian  in- 
fluence abroad  tlirough  multi-stage  comnru- 
nist  takeover  of  free  countries. 

The  days  to  come  will  be  ones  of  d.inger 
for  all  yet  free  peoples — days  of  lncrea.?ing 
struggle  on  the  part  of  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple inside  Ukraine  and  In  other  Captive  N.i- 
tlons.  Most  of  all — days  of  dedication  and 
effort  on  our  part. 

Everyone  In  the  West  must  understand  the 
Ukrainian  people's  fight  for  freedom.  The 
next  opportunity — which  may  come  soon — is 
one  we  must  not  miss. 

In  the  words  of  the  great  national  freedom 
fighter  and  poet  laureate  of  Ukraine,  whose 
magnificent  statue  stands  In  Washington  Ju.st 
at  the  entrance  to  Embassy  row — Taras  Shev- 
chenko: 

"Struggle  on — and  be  triumphant! 
God  himself  will  aid  you: 
At  your  side  fight  truth  and  glory. 
Right  and  holy  freedom." 
Thank  vou. 


ENGINEERS"  REPORT  ON  PROPOSED 
GRAND  CANYON  DAMS:  "POOR 
USE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS";  'SUB- 
STANTIAL NET  LOSS  OF  AVAIL- 
ABLE WATER" 

Mr.  QUILLEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pyoint  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  engineers  at  the  W.  M.  Keck  Labora- 
tory of  Hydraulics  and  Water  Resources. 
California  Institute  of  Technolosy.  has 
volunteered  an  appraisal  of  the  proposal 
to  build  the  Marble  Canyon  and  Bridge 
Canyon  Dams.  The  statement  is  re- 
quired reading  for  Members  of  Congress. 
It  follows : 

California  Institdte  or  Technoloct. 

Pasadena.  Calif.  June  n.  1966. 
Re  H  R   4671,  to  authorize  the  construction, 
operation   and   maintenance   of   the   lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

St'BCOM.MITTEE    ON     IRRIGAIION     AND    RECLAMA- 
TION.   Committee    on    I.nterior    and    In- 
sular Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waskington.  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  We  urge  you  not  to  approve 
the  construction  of  either  Marble  or  Bridge 
Canyon  dams  as  part  of  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project.  Although  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  defeated  Congressman  ^einecke's 
motions  to  delete  these  dams  from  H  R  4671, 
we  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  reconsider  lt« 
actions,  because  we  believe  that  building 
these  dams  Is  a  poor  use  of  federal  money 
and  an  unnecessary  desecration  of  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

Although  we  recognize  and  concur  In  the 
strong  conservation  arguments  against  these 


dams,  we  object  to  these  dams  and  power 
plants  on  the  basis  of  engineering  economics. 
We  are  writing  as  Individuals  expressing  our 
views,  but  by  profession  we  axe  all  clvU  en- 
gineers, specializing  In  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing and  water  resource  development. 

The  remarks  in  this  letter  are  concerned 
With  the  proposed  Marble  Canyon  Dam. 
which  we  have  studied  in  some  detail.*  We 
believe  that  similar  irgumenU  will  also  ap- 
ply to  the  proposed  Bridge  Canyon  Dam.  and 
we  concur  with  the  Bureau  of  XJf^  Budget 
in  recommending  that  It  not  be  considered 
until  a  later  time.  If  at  all. 

The  sole  purpose  of  Marble  Canyon  Dam 
is  to  generate  electric  power.  There  Is  no 
benefit  accruing  from  water  storage,  because 
L.r  ample  other  storage  projects  on  the  river; 
on  the  other  hand  there  will  actually  be  a 
substantial  net  loss  of  available  water  due 
tu  evaporation. 

The  power  necessary  for  pumping  In  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  '^ould  be  better  pro- 
Mded  by  a  steam  power  plant  at  a  point 
close  to  the  aqueduct  pumping  stations 
There  Is  no  need  to  produce  peaking  power 
for  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Project. 
other  than  to  make  the  proposed  Marble 
Canyon  operation  barely  feasible  in  its  own 
right,  and  to  permit  the  acquisition  of  base 
power  in  exchange  for  peak  power  at  a 
p.'ofit. 

In  our  opinion  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  not  adequately  advised  Congress  on  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  Marble  Canyon  Dam 
Furthermore,  the  alternatives  should  be 
bated  on  fulflUlng  the  functions  and  needs 
;  f  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  rather  than 
on  producing  an  equivalent  amount  of  peak- 
ing power,  which  Is  not  an  objective  of  the 
water-supply  project. 

The  economic  evaluation  of  various  alter- 
natives must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  com- 
parable interest  Dates,  pay-out  periods,  sub- 
sidies, and  taxes.  Fur  example.  If  the  costs 
of  power  generation  of  Marble  Canyon  Dam 
are  based  on  the  artificially  low  Interest  rate 
ol  3  2'c.  then  the  same  Interest  rate  should 
be  used  In  consideration  of  other  projects. 
It  is  Improper  to  compare  publlcly-flnanced 
Marble  Canyon  power  with  privately- 
financed  alternatives  which  do  not  Involve 
this  hidden  subsidy  and  tax  exemption. 
The  economic  evaluation  of  alternative 
projects,  whether  public  or  private,  should 
reflect  as  nearly  as  possible  the  true  costs  to 
b<x-lety  for  given  benefits. 

There  are  trends  in  the  power  business 
which  the  Biueau  of  Reclamation  has  not 
fully  taken  Into  account.  In  our  opinion. 
First,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  upsurge 
in  nuclear  power  technology  In  the  last  few 
years  so  that  it  is  now  becoming  highly  com- 
petitive with  both  conventional  steam  and 
hydropower  generation.  The  only  streams 
on  which  hydropower  generation  still  re- 
mains competitive  today  are  probably  those 
with  very  heavy  flows  of  water,  such  as  the 
Snake  and  Columbia,  where  huge  amounts 
of  power  (in  relation  to  the  cost  of  a  dam) 
may  be  generated.  At  a  given  site  the 
amount  of  power  which  can  be  produced  Is 
directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  water 
flow.  The  Colorado  is  a  relatively  dry  river 
and  if  the  flow  were  5  to  10  times  as  much 
(were  It  not  In  an  arid  part  of  the  country) 
then  a  dam  and  power  plant  at  Marble 
Canyon  might  be  highly  beneflcial.  But 
since  the  huge  costs  of  the  dam,  $239  million, 
must  be  amortized  against  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  power  generation,  the  cost  of  the 
power  goes  up. 

A  second  factor  apparently  not  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  the 
.      likelihood  that  the  market  value  of  peaking 


power  will  probably  continue  to  drop  In  the 
future  as  power  usage  becomes  more  diver- 
sified (into  things  such  as  air  conditioning), 
and  the  use  of  power  throughout  the  day 
will  tend  to  become  more  uniform.  Further- 
more, with  massive  regional  Inter-tles  the 
variable  power  loads  can  be  equalized  over 
larger  regions  and  there  will  simply  not  be 
so  much  need  for  large  hydropower  capabili- 
ties to  meet  sudden  changes  in  power  de- 
mand. In  fact  many  regions  of  the  country 
get  along  verv  well  now  without  any  hydro- 
power  plants",  and  the  peak  load  is  taken 
care  of  by  older  and  already  amortized  steam 
generation  units. 

Insight  into  the  cost  of  nuclear  power  al- 
ternatives is  given  by  a  recent  Bechtel  Corpo- 
ration report  prepared  for  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water."  From  that,  it  may  be 
deduced  that  it  Is  possible  to  build  a  nuclear 
power  plant  of  600.000  kilowatt  capacity 
(same  as  Marble  Canyon  Dam)  for  only 
about  $95  million  capital  cost  or  only  40'', 
of  Marble  Canyon  Dam.  Assuming  4.5',  in- 
terest at  50  year  amortization,  power  could 
be  produced  at  about  3  1  mils  per  kilowatt 
hour  (at  a  90';  load  factor)  compared  to  the 
corresponding  cost  of  about  6.5  mils  lat  a 
40';    load  factor  1   at  Marble  Canyon  Dam. 

One  of  the  effects  of  superficially  low  in- 
terest rates  ui-ed  In  evaluation  ol  federal 
power  projects  is  to  artificially  lower  the 
annual  cost  of  large  capital  cost  projects 
However,  in  the  public  interest  at  this  time 
of  inflation,  when  President  Johnson  Is  ask- 
ing Industry  to  defer  cuplta!  expenditures 
wherever  possible  it  would  seem  to  be  wiser 
to  choose  plans  which  have  lower  Initial  cost. 
In  summary,  we  support  the  water  delivery 
features  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  but 
not  the  construction  of  Marble  Canyon  or 
Bridge  Canyon  D.im  It  has  not  been  dem- 
onstrat<?d  that  these  d.ims  have  any  economic 
or  engineering  advantage  over  other  possi- 
ble sources  of  power  for  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  or  of  revenue  for  the  Basin  Develop- 
ment Fund.  Existing  reclamation  policy 
and  lack  of  precedent  for  federal  steam 
power  In  the  West  should  not  be  a  block  to 
the  rational  consideration  of  a  steam  power 
alternative;  rather  If  this  Is  the  most  feasi- 
ble, as  we  su.spect  It  Is,  then  the  existing 
policy  and  lav  should  be  changed  appro- 
priately. 

Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  Insist  on  a 
proper  engineering  study  of  alternatives  to 
Marble  and  Bridge  Canyon  Dams.  In  the 
meantime  these  projects  should  not  be  au- 
thorized, especially  In  view  of  their  effects 
on  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Norman   H.   Brooks. 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Vrro  A.  'Vanoni, 
Professor  of  Hydraulics. 

F^EOBIC   RaICHLEN, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Jerrt  Tudelson, 
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BILL  ON  PACKAGING  DECEPTIVELY 

L.'VBELED 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  ihi.'^  jxilnt  lii  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tO' 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Tiiere  wa.«  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington.  D.C,  Evening  Star  recently 
earned  an  item  by  Richard  'Wilson  on 
the  truth-in-packaging  bill  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  will  come  before 
this  body.  Mr.  'Wnson  presents  several 
solid  arguments  against  this  legisla- 
tion— arguments  which  should  be  heard 
before  final  judgment  is  made.  There- 
fore. I  insei-t  Mr.  'Wilson's  comments  in 
the  Record  at  this  point; 
Bill   on   Packaging  Deceptively   Labeled 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
Mrs  America  en  route  to  the  supermarket 
hiis  gotten  pretty  canny  about  Jumbo  ounces 
and  giant  economy  sizes.  She  knows  that  a 
giant  half  quart  Is  still  a  pint  and  that  a 
bottle  shaped  like  an  hour-glas£  may  look 
bigger  but  actually  holds  less  than  the  regu- 
lar size. 

Congress  Is  rushing  to  her  protection, 
nevertheless,  with  a  bill  that  Is  as  trickily 
labeled  as  a  few  of  the  packages  on  the  super- 
market shelves.  This  Is  called  the  "truth 
In  packaging  bill'  and  it  directly  affects  more 
people  than  any  other  measure  passed  this 
year. 

The  bill  brings  under  control  of  the  federal 
regulators  ab<.!Ut  8.000  packaged  food.  drug, 
cosmetic  and  sundry  items  for  which  con- 
sumers pay  »63  billion  annually,  or  more 
than  one-fourth  of  their  income. 

This  particular  package  actually  holds 
more  than  the  label  says  If  it  were  con- 
fined to  the  label,  truth  in  packaging,  there 
would  be  little  to  quarrel  with,  although  the 
power  to  enforce  such  truths  already  amply 
exists  in  state  and  federal  law  as  the  regu- 
lators freely  concede. 

The  Senate,  not  looking  at  the  small  print 
on  the  label,  has  passed  the  bill  72  to  9  and 
President  Johnson  has  praised  the  Senate's 
action  in  passing  "one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  before  Congress  this 
year  " 

It  is.  indeed,  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  in  Congress  any 
year,  for  it  is  the  opening  wedge  for  a  series 
of  actions  in  the  name  of  consumer  protec- 
tion that  could  disorganize  the  most  efficient 
system  for  the  mass,  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  poods  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  House  of  Represenuitives  now  has  its 
chance  to  review  the  Senate's  action. 

What's  wrong  with  requiring  manufac- 
turers to  state  clearly  the  size  and  content 
of  their  packaged  goods'  Nothing  If  the 
present  laws  were  enforced  there  would  be 
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jKi  need  for  a  new  federal  law  for  this  j.ur- 

WJiat  is  wran«  wtth  the  blU  i«  that  It  »eU 
up  a  new  system  uf  fedenU  re^ulaUon  laav- 
trm  tHe  regulators  wide  discretion  In  £:on- 
tri)l!lnK  the  buslne.sis  practices  of  the  piick- 
A»5ed  goods  Indtistrv  and  no  one  knows  wliere 
they  will  stop.  This  Is  not  consonant  ^TUh 
the  simple  purposes  stnted  by  PresUlenl 
Johnson  when  he  propoeed  the  legislation. 

But  It  Is  con.son.uu  with  the  growing  i-on- 
•umerlsm  movement  that  wishes  to  suhstl- 
tute  the  reguhiticjn.s  and  Judgment  of  fed- 
eral bureaucrats  over  a  wide  field  for  the 
market-tested  practices  of  a  highly  effi.lent 
Industry. 

What  Is  done  now  will  cast  a  long  shiidow 
tn  the  future.  The  8.000  items  on  super- 
market shelves  today.  It  Is  estimated,  will 
•well  to  20.000  in  a  few  years.  We  are  going 
to  have  even  m.:.re  a  packaged  economy  ■  hau 
today  and  thwe  who  control  It  from  Wash- 
ington will  have  great  power. 

The  system  now  propo-.ed.  however,  is  an 
loose,  so  subject  to  the  whim  of  whatever 
regulator  happens  t  -  be  in  office,  »nd  so  g*-!!- 
erally  complex  and  unenforce  ible  tliat  the 
regulators  will  be  pushed  In  the  direction 
they  seem  to  wish  to  go.  That  direction  is 
toward  the  government-Issue  standardi/.a- 
tlon  of  major  commodities  in  every  day  use. 
as  to  size,  content,  quality  and.  eventually, 
price.  This  Is  the  road  to  ruin  for  great 
industries  that  play  such  an  important  part 
in  the  national  prcsperlty 

There  are  two  sure  ways  to  plungi  this 
nation  Into  a  coKissal  depression.  One  is  to 
regulate  the  automobile  industry,  the  other 
to  hamstring  the  packaged  goods  Indtstrles 
with  aJl  their  rel  ited  activities,  such  as  na- 
tional advertising  on  radio-TV  and  In  the 
newspapers  and  magazines,  transportation 
for  national  distribution,  manufacture  of 
cartons  and  packages,  local  employment  and 
investment  in  supermarkets. 

The  heart  of  the  truth  in  the  pick  aging 
bill  is  not  the  mandatory  requirement  pro- 
tecting Mm  America  from  being  deceived  by 
misleading  packages.  It  Is  to  be  found  In 
the  dlscretlonarv  powers  in  the  bill  that  p>er- 
mlt  bureaucrats  to  fir  by  flat  precise  speci- 
fications for  packaging  and  labeling  where 
there    l.s    no   que.'^tlon   i.f   deception   at   a!l 

A  housewife  who  had  the  time  to  read  the 
hearings,  reporU  and  debates  in  Congress 
would  readily  recognize  the  morass  this  would 
lead  to  The  marketing  practices  are  so 
delicately  balanced  and  the  technical  de- 
tails are  so  great  that  the  odds  favor  the 
regulators  m.tking  a  frightful  mess  of  It. 
We  could  end  up  with  shelves  full  of  Gl-type 
packages  that  would  cause  the  cost-con- 
scious and  dlscrlmiruiUng  housewife  to  turn 
up  her  nose,  flounce  out  of  the  supermarket 
and  wnte  a  hot  letter  to  Johnson. 


I   am   not   passing   Judgment  on   the 

voters  of  Virginia,  but  tbe  results  of  this 
ejection  provide  ample  evKlence  that  th« 
Democratic  Party  has  fafien  Into  the 
hands  of  the  New  l-eft.  Even  now  •we 
read  where  the  liberal  Democrats  of  the 
House  are  plotting  to  prevent  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi.  Congressman  Bill 
CoLJfEn,  from  succeeding  Judge  Smith. 

These  events  further  convince  nie  that 
the  hope  for  saviner  this  Nation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Republican  Party. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr  GILLIGAN.  Ml'.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  159  of  July  12,  1966.  I  was  not 
recorded  as  voting.  I  was  unable  to  bo 
present  in  the  House  because  of  official 
busincs.';.  ^    _ 

Mr.   Speaker,    had   I   been   present   I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 
Mr  GAIXAGHER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitU>d  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks during  the  general  debate  today  on 

H.R. 15750. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   HONORABLE    JUDGE   HOWARD 

SMITH 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiianimou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Watson!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 

ness€?e? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  pres- 
ent returns  from  the  elections  in  Virginia 
are  certified,  this  body  will  lose  the  serv- 
ices of  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virsinia.  Judge  Howard 
SwrrH.  one  of  our  most  able,  dedicated 
and  courageous  leaders.  His  defeat  will 
result  in  further  suffering,  not  only  for 
our  beloved  Southland ,  but  for  all  Amei-i- 
cans  who  love  the  Constitution. 


MISSION  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM  AND 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Krebs>.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  WhitenerJ  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes.  ,        ^      , 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  llie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  CaroUna? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mission  to  South  Vietnam  and  southeast 
Asia  in  which  I  participated  during  the 
4th  of  July  rece.ss  was  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  experiences  of  my  life.  I  ex- 
press to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the 
President  my  appreciation  for  being  in- 
cluded in  this  mission  of  14  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
were  privileged  to  see  at  firsthand  the 
activities  of  our  Govemment  in  .south- 
east Asia  in  such  a  vivid  manner. 

On  yesterday  I  commented  briefly  upon 
tills  mission  when  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  1  Mr.  Murphy  1  gave  liis  report 
to  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se.  Today 
I  would  like  to  give  a  more  detailed  sUte- 
ment  of  my  observations  and  experiences 
while  on  this  grueling,  but  exciting, 
inspection. 

MISSION    OF    THE    DELFGATION 

Mr  Speaker,  the  mission  assigned  to 
our  delegation  by  the  President  and  by 
you  was  to  make  a  study  of  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict. This  mission  was  not  limited  to 
military  activity  but  was  tc  Include  a  look 
at  the  civic  action  efforts  being  carried 


on  by  both  the  military  and  civilian 
agencies  of  our  Govemment.  We  were 
then  to  report  to  yt>u  and  the  President 
our  f^TKllngs  and  our  recommendations. 
We  were  under  the  favorable  condition 
of  havhig  a  direction  from  the  Presldait 
we  wej-e  to  tliat  permitted  to  see  any- 
thing that  we  desired  at  any  place  in 
South  Vietnam.  This  resulted  in  the 
necessity  of  our  group  dividing  Itself  In 
order  that  we  might  collectively  brme 
back  as  thorough  a  report  as  practicable 
after  a  9-day  study  of  our  southeast 
Asian  involvement.    This  we  did. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ihe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  as  the  gentleman  fiura 
Nortli  Carolina  knows,  and  as  I  believe 
many  Members  of  the  House  know,  all 
of  the  Members  who  compo.''ed  thi.s  com- 
mittee which  went  on  the  trip  to  Vietnam 
and  to  southea.'^t  Asia  were  combat  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  or  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  our  distinguished  col- 
leapues  now  present  .should  recoRniye 
that  the  gentleman  now  occupying  the 
well  of  the  House  (Mr.  WhitenerI  is  a 
distinguished  naval  officer  of  World  War 
II  and  that  he  served  as  a  gunnery  officer 
and  received  a  Navy  commendation  from 
Secretary  Knox  which  cited  him  for  1.  ,s 
courageous  initiative  under  fiie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  many  who  have 
been  decorated  in  the  past  and  who  were 
on  this  trip,  the  genUeman  from  No;lh 
Carolina  distinguished  himself  not  only 
in  his  service  during  World  War  II  and 
in  his  service  to  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  in  his  service  to  the  com- 
mittee during  our  explorations  of  the 
problems  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  for  his  com- 
ments. I  might  say  to  our  colleagues  m 
the  House  since  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  I  were  both  navy  gunnery  officers, 
we  did  have  a  community  of  Interest  a.s 
we  worked  together  on  this  mi-ssion  which 
we  felt  was  important,  and  I  can  say  to 
my  colleagues  there  was  no  more  val- 
uable contributions  made  during  the 
entire  trip  than  the  contributions  made 
by  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
GILLIGAN  1 .  He  and  all  of  the  others  were 
dedicated  to  the  task  and  I  hope  and  I 
know  that  he  shares  the  hope  that  the 
several  reports  we  will  make  will  indi- 
cate that  we  did  view  our  mission  as  a 
serious  one  and  as  an  important  one  lor 
our  countjy. 

It  was  mv  privilege  to  po  to  the  north- 
ernmost sector,  the  I  Corps  area,  and  the 
II  Corps  area,  in  addition  to  vi.sitmg  ;n 
Saigon  and  surrounding  territory,  in- 
cluding much  of  the  m  Corps  area,  i 
regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  participate 
in  any  inspection  in  the  .southerly  iv 
Corps  area.  From  the  reports  that  we 
received  at  our  briefings  and  discussions 
we  were  able  to  get  much  Information  a^ 
to  our  situation  there  which  had  not 
been  available  to  us  In  the  past,  ine 
IV  Corps  area  being  under  the  militao 
area  of  authority  primarily  assigned  to 


the  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  other  free  world  nations,  we  felt  we 
could  best  spend  our  limited  time  in  the 
areas  of  the  primary  responsibility  of 
U  S  forces. 

To  accomplish  the  widespread  per- 
.sonal  observations  that  I  and  other 
members  of  our  group  were  able  to  make 
required  the  cooperation  of  Ambassador 
Lodfic  and  General  Westmoreland  and 
many  others  under  their  command.  I 
ft  t'l  that  every  effort  was  made  by  those 
gt-ntlemen  to  assist  us  in  accomplishing 
our  desired  purpose,  bearing  in  mind  al- 
ways the  limited  amount  of  time  avail- 
able to  our  group. 

While  there  may  have  been  hesitancy 
at  times  in  going  along  with  our  personal 
requests  as  to  areas  of  visitation.  I  can 
a.ssuie  everyone  that  the  infrequent  re- 
hictance  displayed  by  the  military  was 
In  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  the  in- 
dividual Members  of  Congress.  When 
we  persisted,  our  requests  were  granted. 
This  resulted  in  our  being  able  to  ac- 
tually witness  combat  at  first  hand  and 
to  fly  over  areas  where  combat  was  oc- 
curring. We  visited  remote  outposts 
which  were  manned  by  small  numbers  of 
Marine,  Army,  and  Air  Force  personnel. 
It  was  only  through  this  type  of  visits 
that  we  were  able  to  really  get  the  feel 
of  the  military  action  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  morale  and  performance 
of  our  men  under  fire. 

I  believe  that  our  delegation  gave 
every  effort  to  the  cause  of  accomplish- 
ing the  mission  assigned  to  it.  In  spite 
of  the  long  houcs  and  the  great  physical 
fatigue  involved,  no  member  of  any 
party  in  our  delegation  with  whom  I 
was  associated  at  any  time  displayed  any 
lack  of  energy  or  interest  in  fulfilling  the 
role  which  was  assigned  to  the  delega- 
tion. 

SECtTRrrY    LIMITATIONS 

Since  this  report  is  being  given  in  a 
public  fortim  it  is  necessary  that  the 
recitation  of  many  facts,  figures,  and 
data  given  to  us  under  the  classification 
of  "top  secret"  not  be  divulged.  Because 
of  these  necessary  security  limitations  I 
apprehend  that  this  public  report  may 
have  the  appearance  of  being  fragmen- 
tary. I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  are  fully  aware  of  the  essen- 
tiality of  omitting  classified  material  in 
this  report. 

Notwithstanding  the  security  limita- 
tions under  which  I  address  the  Hou.se. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  report  will  be  of 
Interest  and  aid  to  my  colleagues. 

OUR    AMERICAN    LEADERS    IN    SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

In  each  of  the  areas  visited  by  us  I 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  ability  and 
dedication  to  duty  of  our  military  and 
civilian  leaders.  This  was  true  at 
CINCPAC's  headquarters  in  Hawaii. 
where  Adm.  Ulysses  S.  G.  Sharpe  serves 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific  with 
great  ability  and  brilliance.  Associated 
with  him  is  Gen.  Hunter  Harris,  chief 
or  Pacific  Air  Command,  a  worthy  asso- 
ciate of  Admiral  Sharpe. 

During  our  visit  to  CINCPAC  we  were 
sorry  that  Admiral  Sharpens  duties  had 
called  him  to  another  area,  but  we  were 
appreciative  of  the  briefings  arranged  by 
Admiral  Sharpe  which  were  led  by  Gen- 


eral Harris  and  Lt.  Gen.  Paul  S.  Em- 
rick,  U.S.  Air  Force.  On  previous  oc- 
casions I  have  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  conversations  and  briefings 
with  Admiral  Sharpe  and  General  HaiTis 
and  have  developed  a  keen  admiration 
for  the  service  they  are  rendering  to  our 
Nation.  They  and  the  officers  under 
their  command  contributed  much  to  giv- 
ing us  the  broad  picture  of  the  entire 
Pacific  military  and  political  situation. 
This  was  a  very  worthwhile  commence- 
ment to  our  mission. 

At  Clarke  Air  Force  Base,  where  Gen 
James  Wilson.  U.S.  Air  Force,  is  com- 
manding, we  were  vei-y  hospitably  re- 
ceived for  a  3-hour  visit  to  the  base,  and 
particularly  to  the  base  hospital.  Many 
of  our  colleagues  are  acquainted  with 
General  Wilson  from  years  past  v^-hcn  he 
was  associated  with  the  Congress  :n  li- 
aison work  for  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force.  I  can  report  to  them  that 
he  is  still  rendering  the  same  high  type 
service  in  his  present  assignment  to 
which  the  Congress  became  accustomed 
when  he  worked  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Clarke  Air  Force  Basf  Hospital 
is  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Tar- 
row.  U.S.  Air  Force,  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring medical  men  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  meet.  Colonel  Tarrow 
and  the  other  membeis  of  his  fine  r  edi- 
cal  and  nursing  staff  are  doing  a  won- 
derful work  as  they  serve  our  military 
personnel  injured  in  Vietnam,  who  are 
brought  to  them  after  being  removed 
fiom  that  beleaguered  little  count.y. 
This  is  an  important  function  in  our 
military  program  in  the  Far  Eact.  They 
are  fulfilling  their  role  with  a  degree  of 
excellence  almost  unimaginable.  As  we 
visited  the  injured  patients  and  wit- 
nessed the  high  degree  of  excellence  of 
the  medical  attention  they  were  receiv- 
ing at  the  hands  of  Colonel  Tarrow  and 
his  staff  we  felt  that  America  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  such  considerate  and  ca- 
pable people  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
those  who  have  given  their  blood  and 
health  in  defense  of  freedom. 

After  our  3-hour  visit  at  Clarke  Air 
Force  Base  we  proceeded  to  Saigon. 
There  we  met  with  Gen.  WUliam  C, 
Westmoreland,  our  military  commander 
in  Vietnam,  and  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  two  of  Americas  great  citi- 
zens. It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be 
closely  acquainted  with  "Westy"  West- 
moreland for  many  years  and  any  eval- 
uation of  him  by  me  could  be  suspect 
because  of  the  partiality  of  friendship 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
troops,  as  well,,as  the  leaders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, that  this  South  CaroUna  na- 
tive is  one  of  the  great  military  men  of 
all  time  in  our  Nation. 

On  the  diplomatic  front  Ambassador 
Lodge  is  giving  leadership  of  the  highe.st 
order.  His  candor  in  discussing  some 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  the  people  of  our 
own  Nation,  was  enlightening  and  re- 
freshing in  its  forthrightness.  Truly,  the 
United  States  can  be  proud  of  these  two 
outstanding  Americans. 

We  met  and  consulted  with  many 
other  great  military  people  of  all  ranks 
under    General     Westmoreland's    com- 


mand. In  my  case  it  was  a  privilege  to 
be  closely  associated  with  Lt.  Gen.  Lew 
Walt,  commanding  general.  Ill  Marine 
Amphibious  Forces,  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  area  known  as  I 
Corps  area  of  Vietnam.  General  Walt  is 
a  great  military  ligure  As  I  spent  many 
hours  with  him  over  a  2-day  period  I 
came  to  realize  that  he  was  an  equally 
great  humanitarian. 

Maj,  Gen  W.  B.  Kyles.  U.S  Marine 
Corps,  commanding  general  of  the  3d 
Marine  Division,  is  also  doing  a  great 
service  for  our  country  in  the  I  Corps 
area  of  Vietnam.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
share  his  quarters  while  in  the  Da  Nans 
area.  Out  of  that  association  I  de- 
veloped an  appreciation  for  this  fine 
military  man. 

Serving  in  the  Da  Nang  area  as  the 
leader  of  our  Naval  Forces  is  Rear 
Adm  Jack  Wechsler,  U.S.  Navy,  who 
gave  freely  of  his  time  and  effort  to  as- 
sist the  four  of  us  who  had  gone  to  the  I 
Corps  area  for  an  intensive  visitation. 
Admiral  Weclisler  is  ably  commanding 
our  Naval  Forces  in  the  area.  All  about 
us  we  could  see  the  results  of  his  perform- 
ance of  duty  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

.Associated  with  each  of  these  gentle- 
men are  other  outstanding  military  men. 
whom  we  were  privileged  to  meet  and 
talk  with  in  great  detail.  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  make  a  detailed  listing  of  each 
of  these  officers  and  enlisted  men  other 
than  to  say  that,  without  exception.  I 
was  greatly  impressed  by  their  knowl- 
edge, devotion,  and  zeal  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty. 

As  we  moved  from  the  I  Corps  area  to 
the  II  Corps  area  with  our  party  of  four 
Members  of  the  Hou.se.  we  were  privi- 
leged to  meet  Maj.  Gen  S.  R  Swede" 
Larsen.  U.S.  Army,  who  has  the  Army 
command  in  the  II  Corps  area  General 
Larsen  is  a  brilliant  military  commander 
with  a  scintillating  militai'v  career 
through  past  years.  It  is  my  prediction 
that  his  service  in  the  Vietnam  conflict 
will  add  further  luster  to  his  already  re- 
markable record 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  will 
understand  that  the  opportunities  that 
we  had  in  Vietnam  included  those  of 
meeting  coujitless  other  officers  and  en- 
listed personnel  serving  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  ha\e  men- 
tioned heretofore.  This  included  civilian 
personnel  under  the  direct  control  and 
supervision  of  Ambassador  Lodge.  The 
performance  which  they  are  giving  in 
both  military  and  civilian  pursuits  under 
the  direction  of  the  distinguished  lead- 
ers I  have  mentioned  is  one  which  is  im- 
pie.ssive.  My  observation  of  them  at 
work  convinces  me  that  the  reports  given 
by  the  various  commanders  and  civilian 
leaders  as  to  the  high  level  of  moi  ale  and 
performance  of  duty  was  entirely  accu- 
rate. It  seems  unfair  not  to  mention 
many  of  these  by  name.  I  am  sure  that 
all  will  know  that  my  failure  to  do  so  is 
not  an  indication  of  any  lack  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  contribution  which  they 
are  making. 

rriNEKARY    OF    DEI.EGATION 

On  July  3,  1966.  at  Camp  H  M  Smith. 
Hawaii,  we  were  given  a  thorough  brief- 
ing  by   Gen.   Hunter   Harris.   U.S.    Air 
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Force,  commander  of  the  Pacific  Air 
Forces;  Lt.  Gen.  Paul  S.  Emrlck.  U.S.  Air 
Force,  chief  of  staff.  CINCPAC:  Cten. 
John  K.  Waters,  commander  in  chief. 
U.S.  Army.  Pacific:  and  Adm.  Roy  L. 
Johnson,  commander  in  chief,  U.S.  Navy, 
Pacific,  and  several  officers  associated 
with  them  in  that  great  headquarters  for 
all  of  our  activities  in  the  Pacific.  The 
briefings  gave  us  the  story  on  the  role  of 
CINCPAC,  the  situation  in  southeast 
A.'^ia,  operations,  logistics,  and  o'.her 
a-eas  of  interest  relating  to  our  military 
forces  In  the  Pacific  theater.  These 
briefings,  coupled  with  a  tour  of  the 
mi!itai-y  facilities  in  Hawaii,  were  very 
revealing  and  gave  us  a  backdrop  for  our 
continuing  mission  as  we  moved  further 
east. 

After  leaving  CINCPAC  we  flew  to 
Clarke  Air  Force  Bare,  the  Philippines, 
where  Gen.  James  Wilson.  US.  Air  Force, 
commanding  general:  Colonel  Tarrow, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Clarke  Air 
Force  Base  Hospital  and  other  medical 
facilities  in  southeast  Asia,  and  the  of- 
ficers associated  with  them  gave  us  a 
complete  briefing  on  the  role  of  Clarke 
Air  Force  Base  and  the  medical  com- 
mand in  the  southeast  Asian  situatl  m. 

While  we  spent  only  approximately 
3  hours  at  Clarke  Air  Force  Base,  we 
were  privileged  to  visit  many  of  the  in- 
jured young  men  hospitalized  In  this 
great  medical  facility  and  to  have  an 
oppKjrtunity  to  discu.ss  with  them  their 
experiences  on  the  battlefield  which  re- 
sulted in  their  sustaining  injuries.  This 
was  a  very  worth-^-hile  experience, 
though  not  pleasant  to  witness.  We 
were  impressed  with  the  high  quality  of 
the  medical  care  being  given  to  our  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  were  ministering  imto 
their  wounds  and  Illnesses. 

We  were  then  taken  to  the  flight  line 
where  we  were  privileged  to  interview 
some  of  the  patients  who  were  being 
evacuated  by  airlift  from  Clarke  Air 
Force  Base  to  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  where  they  could  t»e  nearer  their 
families.  This  operation  was  carried  out 
with  efficiency  and  with  full  considera- 
tion of  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
individual  patients.  The  airlift  proce- 
dures being  utilized  for  handling  ambu- 
latory and  nonambulatory  casualties  of 
war  was  impressive.  As  we  compared 
this  facility  with  our  experiences  in 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
each  of  the  Members  of  Congress  in  the 
mission  expres.scd  pleasant  surprise  at 
the  impi-ovements  tlmt  have  been  made 
In  this  important  area  by  our  military 
forces  since  the  days  of  our  service  In 
time  of  war. 

We  then  flew  into  Saigon.  Vietnam, 
where  we  were  welcomed  by  Ambafsador 
Lodge  and  military  personnel  from  the 
headquarters  of  our  American  fortes  in 
Vietnam. 

Here  we  were  given  morning  briefings 
by  Ambassador  Lxxlge  and  the  key  civil- 
Ian  personnel  in  the  U.S.  Embasiy  in 
Saigon.  These  briefings  included  i>ack- 
drop  information  on  the  history  cf  the 
Vietnam  situation,  its  development,  and 
current  status.  These  briefings  em- 
braced di-scussions  of  the  economic,  mili- 
tary,   political,    and    social    conditions 


existing  in  the  past  and  present  and 
with  suggestions  as  to  the  possible  course 
In  the  future. 

Briefly  stated,  we  were  told  that  our 
forces  are  now  better  organized  mili- 
tarily and  that  great  gains  are  being 
made  in  social,  political,  and  economic 
reform  Recon.struction  in  villages  has 
moved  along  well  under  the  joint  guid- 
ance of  civilian  and  military  representa- 
tives of  our  Nation  in  that  war-torn 
country. 

We  were  also  told  of  the  teiToristic  tac- 
tics being  used  by  the  Vietcong  and  the 
forces  of  North  Vietnam,  particularly 
their  active  program  of  .slaying  officials 
of  villages,  hamlets,  and  Pro\'inces  for 
the  purpose  of  terrorizing  the  average 
citizens  of  the  community. 

It  was  heartening  to  hear  from  the  lips 
of  these  leaders  that  in  their  opinion  the 
Congress  has  provided  all  that  has  been 
needed  to  do  the  job  that  is  neces.sar>-  to 
be  done  in  Vietnam,  and  we  were  a.ssured 
that  our  representatives  there  were  doing 
their  very  best  to  utilize  these  resources 
effectively. 

In  the  utilization  of  these  resources  we 
were  f^iven  information  as  to  construc- 
tion projects,  including  building  new  sea- 
ports, marshaling  the  necessary  logistics 
and  materiel  support  for  anticipated 
military'  requirements,  the  development 
of  pacification  programs  and  civil  action 
efforts,  all  of  which  .seemed  to  bear  equal 
Importance  in  the  minds  of  our  Ameri- 
can leadership. 

As  a  result  of  this  proper  and  wise 
utilization  of  the  resources  provided  for 
the  Vietnamese  conflict  we  were  assured 
that  the  situation  is  looking  up  and  be- 
coming more  favorable  each  day  as  far 
as  military  victory  and  civil  action  pro- 
grams are  concerned.  Another  effect  of 
this  utilization  of  resources  provided  by 
the  Congress  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
manpower  and  materials  of  war.  With 
these  added  resources  we  were  told  that 
there  has  been  a  heightening  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnam 
friendly  forces  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  defections  by 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
fighting  men  to  our  side. 

We  were  further  assured  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  our  top  personnel  that  the 
projected  general  election  on  September 
11.  1966.  will  be  held  and  that  it  is  the 
present  desire  of  Prime  Minister  Ky  that 
his  administration  have  these  elections 
conducted  fairly  and  honestly. 

The  evaluation  placed  upon  Prime 
Minister  Ky  was  that  he  was  a  dedicated 
advocate  of  freedom  and  an  unflinching 
opponent  of  communism.  While  he  is  a 
young  man  with  a  limited  political  back- 
ground and  a  predominantly  military  ex- 
perience, he  appears  to  be  a  strong  leader 
and  is  dedicated  to  military  victory  and 
to  a  better  life  for  the  people  of  his  na- 
tion. His  cooperation  has  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  pacification  program  in  the 
various  hamlets,  villages,  and  Provinces, 
and  his  cooperation  with  our  civic  action 
programs  has  been  a  display  of  team- 
work which  deserves  the  plaudits  of  his 
people. 

Ambassador  William  J.  Porter,  top  as- 
sistant to  Ambassador  Lodge,  expressed 
the  view  that  the  degree  of  cooperation 


between  the  administration  of  Prime 
Minister  Ky  and  the  allied  civilian  and 
military  leaders  has  been  of  the  highe.<;t 
order.  It  was  his  feeling  that  through 
the  pacification  programs  which  arc  car- 
ried on  In  a  direct  way  by  the  Vietnamese 
Government,  as  well  as  efforts  to  train 
local  police  forces  and  the  participation 
of  mrriy  medical  experts  from  the  ficc 
world  m  a  voluntary  medical  program  ;s 
working  very  effectively  in  Vietnam. 
Their  activity  will  bring  many  bencfit.s 
as  we  jointly  try  to  build  a  future  for  tlie 
people  of  Vietnam. 

The  AID  director  in  Vietnam,  Charles 
Mann,  pointed  out  that  the  program  of 
his  Agency  was  the  largest  and  mon 
complete  undertaking  by  AID  in  ai.y 
country  in  the  history  of  that  program 
Some  of  the  goals  sought  by  this  pro- 
gram, according  to  Mr.  Mann,  arc  ti;p 
building  of  a  stable  Vietnamese  economy 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  Vietnamese  Governmr:^ 
and  establish  viability  in  that  field.  a:.d 
to  promote  a  program  of  building  of  in- 
stitutions such  as  agricultural  research, 
schools,  public  works,  electric  and  watfi 
systems,  ports,  and  many  other  nced<d 
facilities.  He  suggested  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  degree  of  cooperation  betwren 
the  military  and  civilian  govenimrnt 
had  reached  a  point  not  heretofore  si  en 
in  that  country. 

Another  effort  of  the  AID  program  Ls  to 
assist  in  training  of  local  and  provincial 
leaders.  Including  p>olice  and  communi- 
cations officials,  as  well  as  public  office- 
holders. In  this  program  our  AID  people 
are  working  with  representatives  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Great  Britain  in  tr>-ing  to 
bring  about  the  organization  of  an  effec- 
tive police  force. 

The  AID  program  is  also  concerning 
itself  with  the  establishment  of  a  major 
electric  powerplant.  as  well  as  rural  elec- 
tric plants  at  .several  sites.  Tliis  phase  of 
the  program  also  includes  road  and  port 
facility  construction  which  is  essential 
to  the  future  economic  stability  of  the 
country. 

AID  also  has  a  public  health  program, 
which  involves  the  use  of  both  civilian 
and  medical  teams.  They  seek  to  develop 
teams  of  17  members;  with  3  medical 
doctors  and  a  corps  of  technicians. 
Twenty  of  these  teams  are  capable  of 
performing  surgery  and  providing  spe-r 
cialized  medical  treatment.  In  addition 
to  the  medical  teams,  this  program  in- 
volves large  hospital  renovation  pioj- 
ecLs  in  13  Provinces  and  a  broad-based 
preventive  medicine  program  which  in- 
cludes prenatal  care,  malaria  control, 
and  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  com- 
municable diseases. 

We  were  further  advised  that  under 
the  refugee  program  of  AID  there  are  ap- 
proximately 1  million  refugees  in  South 
Vietnam  today  who  have  been  provided 
with  care  under  the  auspices  of  the  Viet- 
namese Government  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  our  Government.  The  AID  mi.^- 
slon  is  providing  buildings,  supplies,  food. 
and  other  commodities  necessary  to 
establish  and  operate  refugee  shelters. 

We  were  given  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  Important  agricultural  extension 
.services  and  research  projects  which 
have  been  instituted  by  AID  and  the 


Vietnamese  Government.  It  is  felt  that 
this  will  bring  about  an  Increased  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products.  It  will 
also  aid  in  developing  much-needed 
know-how  In  Uie  future.  Tliis  know- 
how  is  essential  if  the  Vietnamese  agri- 
cultural economy  is  to  be  adequate  to 
provide  the  basic  food  and  fiber  needs  of 
its  people. 

We  were  advised  that  under  the  AID 
program  buildings  for  school  purposes 
are  being  promoted  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam.  This 
additional  venture  involves  the  provision 
of  classrooms,  textbooks,  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  vocational 
schools.  These  are  essential  as  a  part  of 
tlie  necessary  civil  action  program  if 
Vietnam  is  to  subsist  at  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities  at  some  future  time.  It  has 
been  noteworthy,  we  were  told,  that 
much  of  this  educational  program  is  be- 
ing accomplished  on  a  self-help  basis 
with  full  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  Provincial,  village,  and 
hamlet  leaders  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  Central  Government  of  Vietnam. 

During  the  afternoon  we  were  trans- 
ported to  the  headquarters  MACV — Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command,  Vietnam — 
where  General  Westmoreland  led  a  brief- 
ing. A  full  disclosure  of  the  mission  and 
activities  of  our  military  forces  and  those 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  was  made 
by  General  Westmoreland  and  the  otlier 
briefing  officers. 

Logistics  problems  and  their  solution, 
combat  methods  and  results,  political 
and  social  conflitions  within  Vietnam, 
civic  action  efforts  and  results,  morale  of 
our  forces  and  the  Vietnam  military  men 
and  civilians,  and  numerous  other  sub- 
jects were  fully  explored  at  this  2-hour 
session. 

One  of  the  most  solid  benefits  of  this 
briefing  and  the  ensuing  question-and- 
dnswer  period  was  that  it  gavf  to  each 
of  us  the  broad  picture  prior  to  our  mak- 
ing local  inspections.  We  were,  there- 
fore, enabled  to  more  fully  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  role  of  the  iiidivid- 
ual  units  and  commands  that  we  were 
to  later  visit  in  the  mosaic  of  the  total 
effort  our  forces  are  making  for  freedom 
in  Vietnam. 

This  occasion  also  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  consult  with  the  top 
staff  people  in  General  Westmoreland's 
headquarters.  They  made  a  most  favor- 
able impression  as  Individual  officers  of 
the  several  U.S.  military  services  work- 
ing together  as  a  team  for  the  cau.se  to 
which  our  Nation  is  committed. 

Congressmen  Corman,  Carter.  Gur- 
NEY,  and  I  then  took  leave  of  the  other 
members  of  our  mission  and  were  flown 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  III  Ma- 
rine Amphibious  Forces  near  Da  Nang. 
There  we  were  briefed  by  Lt.  Gen.  Lew 
Walt,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  commanding 
Keneral.  Ill  Marine  Amphibious  Forces, 
and  several  officers  serving  with  him  in 
that  command. 

General  Walt  and  his  officers  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  more  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  past  month  in  mili- 
tary and  civic  action  efforts  than  they 
had  experienced  In  any  previous  3- 
month  period  since  our  troops  were 
committed  to  Vietnam.     Tliey  pointed 
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out  that  cooperation  with  Province  offi- 
cials in  the  I  Corps  area  had  reached  a 
new  high  and  that  in  their  opinion  this 
resulted  from  a  greater  feeling  of  se- 
curity on  the  part  of  the  Province,  vil- 
lage, and  hamlet  officials  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  American  forces  in  their 
area.  They  gave  us  full  information  as 
to  the  background  and  location  of  enemy 
and  friendly  forces  in  the  area,  as  well  as 
detailed  information  as  to  militarj-  oper- 
ations which  they  had  experienced.  In 
this  outline  we  were  shown  the  current 
dci:)loyment  of  enemy  and  friendly  forces 
in  their  area  of  responsibility  in  a  very 
vivid  and  impressive  manner. 

After  this  preliminary  briefing  we 
were  taken  by  helicopter  to  the  An  Hoa 
area,  where  two  Vietnamese  engineers 
pave  us  a  tour  of  a  burgeoning  indu.strial 
development.  This  project  is  being 
carried  on  by  a  corporation  jointly  fi- 
nanced by  the  Governments  of  Vietnam, 
West  Germany.  France,  and  the  United 
States.  The  corporation  contemplates 
the  erection  of  an  electric  generating 
plant,  a  water  control  plant,  a  fertilizer 
manufacturing  facility,  and  a  small  steel 
mill.  Due  to  the  presence  of  coal  and  a 
large  iron  ore  deposit  this  area  was  se- 
lected for  the  proposed  $52  million  in- 
dustrial development. 

These  gentlemen  spoke  very  hopefully 
of  the  proposed  project  and  expressed 
the  view  that  its  completion  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  economically  and 
p.sycholosically  since  it  would  show  the 
Communist.s  what  free  people  can  do  in 
the  field  of  economic  development.  Al- 
ready this  project  is  providing  employ- 
ment for  900  Vietnamese  citizens  and 
will  ultimately  employ  up  to  5,000  per- 
sons. 

In  connection  with  this  industrial  de- 
velopment project  there  has  been  estab- 
lished a  school  for  300  children  of  em- 
ployees, together  with  a  technical  school. 
A  high  school  is  contemplated  for  next 
school  year  and  a  much-needed  hospital 
will  be  constructed  to  serve  the  company 
personnel,  as  well  as  residents  of  the  Da 
Nang  area. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  hear  these 
outstanding  Vietnamese  engineers  ex- 
press their  appreciation  for  the  presence 
of  American  troops  in  the  Da  Nang  area, 
saying  that  the  presence  of  these  troops 
has  greatly  expedited  the  construction 
progress  of  this  imr>ortant  industrial 
facility. 

I  thought  it  was  significant  that  under 
the  leadership  of  the.sc  two  gentlemen  all 
employees  of  the  industrial  complex  are 
trained  on  the  job,  and  many  of  these 
young  men  and  wome  i  are  learning  such 
crafts  as  draftsmanship  and  extremely 
technical  subjects. 

We  then  left  An  Hoa  for  a  visit  to  a 
Combined  Action  Company — CAC — east 
of  Da  Nang.  Under  the  CAC  program  12 
marines  and  36  Vietnamese  local  or 
Province  force  members  make  up  a  unit. 
Our  marines  train  the  Vietnamese  who 
are  in  the  service  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment and  are  paid  from  the  treasurj'  of 
the  Government  of  Vietnam.  They  hve 
and  work  in  the  same  compound  and  will 
do  so  until  the  Vietnamese  members  of 
the  company  are  ready  to  assume  the  full 
responsibility  of  their  operations. 


From  this  CAC  unit  we  made  a  hell- 
copter  tour  of  the  area  of  respoxasibility 
of  the  3d  Marine  Division,  accompanied 
by  Maj.  Gen.  W.  B.  Kyles.  commanding 
general,  3d  Marine  Division.  This  hell- 
copter  fiicht  took  us  over  many  \illages 
and  hamlets,  including  areas  m  which 
hostile  action  was  occurring  as  we  fievp 
over.  The  areas  of  previous  military 
actions  were  pointed  out  to  us,  as  were 
suspected  locations  of  Viet^cong  units  and 
units  of  our  own  military  services. 

This  tour  ended  at  Hoa  Khanh  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  which  is  operated  on  a 
volunteer  basis  by  members  of  the  1st 
battalion,  3d  Marines.  This  small  unit 
was  built  by  our  marines  on  a  voluntarj' 
basLS.  Corpsmen  became  carpenters  and 
constructed  cribs  and  storage  space. 
Two  young  Vietnamese  women  were 
hired  at  the  expense  of  the  individual 
marines  to  do  nursing,  laujidrj-.  and  min- 
ister to  the  children.  This  facility  was 
opened  on  December  26.  1965.  and  has 
resulted  in  the  treatment  of  hundreds  of 
children  of  the  area  suffering  a  wide  va- 
riety of  diseases,  such  as  scabies,  bubonic 
plague,  malnutrition,  malaria,  pneumo- 
nia, and  other  diseases.  The  hospital 
not  only  treats  patients  who  are  brought 
to  it.  but  these  humanitarian  men  of  the 
Marine  Corps  hold  a  daily  sick  call  for 
persons  of  all  ages  in  the  area  in  which 
the  hospital  is  located.  The  opportunity 
to  visit  this  primitive,  but  effective,  hospi- 
tal, manned  by  skilled  Marine  and  Navy 
medical  officers  and  volunteer  military 
enlisted  men,  was  another  experience 
which  increases  one's  pride  in  the  mili- 
tary men  of  America. 

After  leaving  the  hospital  we  then 
made  a  helicopter  flight  to  the  command 
post  of  the  2d  battalion,  3d  Marines,  at 
Dai  Loc,  where  the  battalion  commander. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Horns.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  gave  us  a  complete  orientation  as 
to  the  role  of  his  battalion,  which  at  the 
time,  was  engaged  in  contact  with  the 
enemy  a  short  distance  fiom  the  com- 
mand post. 

Upon  leaving  Dai  Loc  we  then  fiew  by 
helicopter  to  hill  55  where  we  visited  an 
infantry  unit  of  the  9th  Marines  under 
the  command  of  Major  Blaz.  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Vi'e  were  given  an  orienta- 
tion discussion,  as  well  as  a  report  of 
action  by  this  unit  during  the  past  24 
hours.  Here  again  the  marines  of  this 
infantrj-  luiit  were  in  contact  with  the 
enemy  within  a  short  distance  of  hill 
55. 

We  then  departed  hill  55  and  flew  to 
Chu  Lai,  where  Colonel  Brown.  US.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Major  Moore,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  gave  us  an  orientation  dis- 
cussion similar  to  that  which  we  had  had 
at  the  other  Marine  units  that  we  had 
visited  at  hill  55.  Dai  Loc,  and  other 
places.  It  was  in  this  village  that  we 
saw  another  Combined  Action  Company 
iCACt  and  witnessed  one  of  the  classes 
being  conducted  by  the  Marine  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  with  a  group  of 
local  Vietnamese  men.  Wc  found  the 
morale  of  this  unit  to  be  on  the  same 
high  level  as  we  had  found  with  our 
own  forces.  As  we  departed  a  young 
American  Marine  lieutenant  advised  us 
that  some  of  his  Vietnamese  men  had 
located  a  unit  of  Vietcong  approximately 
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2  miles  from  Chu  Lai  and  that  as  soon 
as  darkness  came  they  planned  to  go  out 
and  launch  an  attack  against  this  Viet- 
cong  group. 

On  the  same  evening  Lieutenant  G-m- 
eral  Walt.  Rear  Admiral  Wechsler,  Ci)n- 
gressmen  Gorman.  Carter.  Gurnky,  ard  I 
visited  the  US.  Naval  Hospital  at  Da 
Nang.  There  we  visited  with  the  Injured 
personnel  hospitalized  In  this  new  and 
excellent  facility  under  the  command  of 
Captam  Spencer  of  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  We  were  given  the 
privilege  of  presenting  Purple  Heart 
Medals  to  a  number  of  men  who  been 
injured  In  action.  This  new  hospital  is 
serving  a  very  great  need  and  Is  offering 
to  our  wounded  the  highest  quality  of 
medical  treatment. 

Upon  leaving  the  naval  hospital  Ad- 
miral Wechsler  and  AID  representative 
Gordon  and  Burpess  drove  us  to  the  US 
AID  hospital  at  Da  Nang.  This  hospital 
facility  was  filled  and  overflowing  with 
Vietnamese  civilians  of  all  ages  who  had 
suffered  casualties  as  a  result  of  the  war 
activity.  The  variety  of  Injuries  was 
myriad  in  nature,  and  the  horrors  of  the 
war  to  a  civilian  population  were  vividly 
illustrated  to  us  as  we  walked  through 
the  wards  and  halls. 

The  AID  representatives  told  us  that 
In  addition  to  local  medical  men  this 
hospital  has  been  the  recipient  of  much 
assistance  from  volunteer  medical  doctors 
of  the  United  States.  They  expressed 
commendation  for  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  Individual  physicians 
who  have  made  such  a  great  contribution 
to  the  people  of  Vietnam  through  their 
voluntary  and  gratuitous  services  to  the 
casualties  who  have  been  hospitalized  in 
this  facility  since  its  opening. 

At  6  a.m.  the  following  morning  our 
party  again  boarded  a  helicopter,  landed 
at  an  airstrip,  and  then  proceeded  by 
airplane  to  An  Khe,  where  we  visited  the 
command  post  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion. As  we  entered  this  command  post, 
artillery  fire  was  being  executed  by  the 
men  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  and  con- 
tinued for  an  appreciable  period  of  time 
during  our  visit.  Col.  George  S.  Beatty, 
U.S.  Army,  chief  of  staff  of  the  division, 
and  other  officers  gave  us  a  complete 
briefing  as  to  the  activities  that  had  oc- 
curred with  that  division  and  in  the  area 
of  Its  resEKjnslbillty. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  enemy  had 
a  strength  of  approximately  16,000  men 
within  the  area  of  responsibility  of  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division  and  that  this  divi- 
sion operates  over  a  wide  area  from  the 
China  Sea  a  distance  of  approximately 
200  kilometers  and  a  similar  area  from 
north  to  south.  The  division  has  ac- 
counted for  capturing  1,182  prisoners  of 
war,  captured  great  quantities  of  rice 
and  medical  supplies  from  the  Vletcong, 
and  have  killed  approximately  5,000  of 
the  enemy  during  their  operations. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  has  shelled  the  camp  on  many 
occasions  we  found  that  the  morale  In 
the  division  was  at  a  high  level  and  that 
the  new  concepts  of  mlUtary  action  em- 
ployed by  this  division  has  proven  to  be 
most  effective  In  combating  the  enemy. 
We  were  told  of  the  civic  action  program. 


the  Information  approach  of  the  Viet- 
namese, the  amount  of  food  dispensed  by 
the  division  to  the  Vietnamese,  and  of 
the  excelleut  joint  operations  between 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  and  the  Viet- 
namese military  forces. 

We  then  left  the  command  post  by 
helicopter  and  flew  to  Hong  Kong  Hill 
and  to  other  small  units  of  the  1st  Cav- 
alry Division  where  we  witnessed  the 
performance  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  division.  It  was  apparent  to  me  that 
this  division  was  highly  skilled,  zealous 
in  the  accompli.shment  of  its  mission, 
and  contributing  mightily  to  the  military 
and  civic  action  progress  being  made  by 
our  forces  in  Vietnam. 

From  An  Khe  we  flew  to  Nha  Trang, 
where  we  visited  the  headquarters  of 
Maj.  Gen.  S.  R.  Larsen,  U.S.  Army,  U.S. 
Army  commander  in  the  II  Corps  area. 
General  Larsen  and  his  associates  pro- 
vided us  with  a  tour  of  the  area  and  gave 
us  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  activity 
which  has  transpired  In  recent  months 
in  the  11  Corps  area.  Including  the  effec- 
tive work  of  the  1st  Calvary  Division. 

He  expressed  the  view  that  from  a 
military  and  civic  action  standpoint 
things  look  a  little  bit  better  every 
month.  He  further  suggested  that  the 
ci-iticisms  with  reference  to  the  supply  of 
ammunition  for  our  troops  were  not  well 
founded  as  far  as  he  had  observed  and 
stated  that  his  units  had  never  been 
short  of  any  type  of  ammunition  at  any 
time  that  they  needed  it. 

General  Larsen  further  pointed  out 
that  due  to  the  military  progress  that 
the  allied  forces  have  made  in  recent 
months  the  Vietnamese  civilians  are  now- 
providing  much  valuable  information 
which  was  not  obtainable  prior  to  the 
buildup  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  He 
further  expressed  complete  approval  of 
the  decisions  made  by  higher  authority 
and  stated  that  we  were  fighting  the 
smartest  war  psychologically  and  mili- 
tarily that  our  country  has  engaged  In 
during  his  lifetime. 

Significantly,  General  Larsen  stated 
that:  "Our  men  are  shaping  up  better 
than  any  men  ever  committed  to  military 
conflict  by  the  United  States.' 

After  completing  our  assignment  at 
Nha  Trang  we  then  returned  by  aircraft 
to  Saigon,  where  we  rejoined  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  delegation. 

On  the  following  morning  at  8:00  a.m. 
we  departed  Saigon  by  U.S.  Army  air- 
craft for  Song  Be  for  a  visit  with  a  de- 
tachment of  U.S.  Army  special  forces  in 
the  Phouc  Long  Province.  This  unit  was 
under  the  command  of  Lt.  Col.  Jay  B. 
Durst,  U5.  Army.  The  unit  immediate- 
ly Impressed  me  with  its  readiness  and 
ability  even  though  situated  Ir  an  area 
infested  by  the  enemy.  Colonel  Durst 
then  escorted  us  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Province  where  the  Province  chief 
briefed  us  on  the  conditions  In  his  area. 
He  expressed  the  appreciation  of  his  peo- 
ple for  the  assistance  which  our  forces 
were  giving  in  the  battle  against  commu- 
nism. His  attitude  for  the  future  was 
one  of  optimism  and  hope  for  a  brighter 
tomorrow  for  the  people  of  his  Province. 

We  were  then  taken  by  Colonel  Durst 
and  his  men  to  visit  a  tribe  of  Monta- 
gnard  people  in  a  small  tribal  village  in 


Song  Be.  After  crossing  the  river  in 
small  boats  we  were  greeted  ceremonious- 
ly by  a  primitive  musical  band  of  the 
village  and  then  guided  to  the  center  of 
the  village  for  a  further  visit.  The  tribal 
chief  extended  greetings  through  an  in- 
terpreter and  expressed  his  appreciation 
for  the  presence  of  the  men  of  the  Army 
special  forces.  Here  we  were  shown  some 
of  the  tanpible  results  of  the  special 
forces  civic  action  efforts.  Most  sipnifi- 
cant,  I  felt,  was  the  evidence  of  the  effec- 
tive work  by  these  U.S.  Army  men  In  the 
foi-m  of  the  spirit  of  friendship  directed 
toward  them  by  the  people  of  this  par- 
ticular primitive  tribe. 

We  then  left  the  Montagnard  village 
for  a  tour  of  the  limited  secure  area 
surrounding  it.  We  then  rcboarded  ou: 
aircraft  for  the  return  flight  to  Satsoi. 

That  evening — Saturday — we  had  osji 
final  visit  with  General  Westmoreland. 
Ambassador  Lodge,  and  principal  civilian 
officials  and  military  commanders  in  the 
Saigon  area  at  the  residence  of  General 
Westmoreland.  In  an  informal  ex- 
change of  views  we  as  individuals  con- 
veyed to  Ambassador  Lodge  and  General 
Westmoreland  the  impressions  that  v,c 
had  derived  from  our  several  visltation.s 
and  inspections. 

The  following  morning  we  depariid 
SaiRon  for  Bangkok,  Thailand,  where  we 
arrived  at  4:45  p.m.  In  the  absence  of 
Ambassador  Graham  Martin,  who  is  on 
home  leave,  a  splendid  briefing  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Fluker,  Charge  d'Affaiies 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy.  The  situation  of 
Thailand,  its  economy,  military  status. 
and  other  material  facts  were  conveyed 
to  us  by  Mr.  Fluker  and  several  other 
members  of  his  Embassy  staff. 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  Stllwell.  U.S.  ^rmy. 
commanding  general,  MACTHAI;  al.'^o 
gave  us  an  excellent  report  on  the  statu,'. 
of  U  S.  military  forces,  as  well  as  Thai- 
land military  forces  deployed  in  Thai- 
land. Included  In  his  statement  wa.s  a 
recitation  of  some  of  the  plans  for  the 
future  that  our  military  forces  have  in 
Thailand  and  a  portrayal  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  splendid  relations  that  we 
have  consistently  had  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand  as  we  jointly  under- 
take to  preserve  freedom  In  southeast 
Asia 

At  midday  on  July  10  we  departed 
Bangkok  for  Taipei,  Taiwan,  arrivintr 
there  at  approximately  6:00  p.m.  At 
7:45  a.m.  on  Monday  morning  we  went 
to  the  United  States-Thailand  defen.se 
command  headquarters,  where  we  were 
briefed  by  Vice  Adm.  William  E.  Cent- 
ner, Jr.,  commander,  USTDC.  and  t-.vo 
other  officers. 

Admiral  Gentner  Impresses  me  as  a 
dedicated  naval  officer  who  Is  fulflllin': 
in  a  commendable  fashion  a  very  impor- 
tant role  of  our  Government. 

The  briefing  at  USTDC  Included  a 
statement  of  the  role  of  our  forces  at 
Taiwan,  the  cooperation  we  are  receiving 
from  the  Republic  of  China,  and  data 
with  reference  to  the  military  strengtli 
and  capabilities  of  the  Red  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. The  briefing  reemphaslzed  in 
my  mind  the  importance  of  our  con- 
tinued cooperation  with  the  Government 
of  the  RepubUc  of  China  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  cooperation  that  we  have 


consistently  had  from  that  Government 
and  Its  military  forces. 

Following  the  USTDC  briefing  our 
group  departed  for  the  Executive  Yuan 
for  a  meeting  with  the  Honorable  C.  K. 
Yen,  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  Vice  President  Yen  in  a  very 
forthright  manner  outlined  his  thoughts 
as  to  the  future  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  Government  and  his  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  absolute  necessity 
that  we  stand  together  in  our  opposition 
to  further  aggression  by  the  Red  Chinese. 

We  then  proceeded  from  the  Executive 
Yuan  to  the  re.sidence  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  President  re- 
ceived us  graciously.  He  was  very  forth- 
right in  his  discussion  of  the  mutual 
problems  of  our  Nation  and  his  nation. 
He  expressed  a  keen  desire  to  have  our 
views  on  several  matters  of  International 
relations  and  frequently  addressed  ques- 
tions to  members  of  our  group.  It  was 
my  feeling  that  this  was  a  most  produc- 
tive audience.  I  believe  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  conpressional  mi.s.sion  clearly 
stated  the  position  of  our  Government  in 
It?  relationship  with  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China. 

We  then  departed  the  residence  of  the 
President  for  the  residence  of  Ambas.>ja- 
dor  William  Walter  McConnaughy  for  a 
buffet  luncheon  and  briefing.  Amba.ssa- 
dor  McConnaughy  and  his  associates  in 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  a  concise  and  suc- 
cinct manner  conveyed  to  us  many 
salient  facts  with  reference  to  our  situa- 
tion as  far  as  the  Goverixment  of  the 
Republic  of  China  was  concerned.  We 
then  departed  Taipei  at  1  p.m.  for  the 
return  to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md. 

ARRIVAL   IN    WASHINCTO.V 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Ba.se  we  were  advised  that  the  President 
and  Speaker  McCormack  were  awaiting 
our  arrival  at  the  White  House.  They 
desired  that  we  give  a  full  report  and 
expres.slon  of  our  Individual  views  on 
the  state  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  as  well 
a.s  conditions  in  the  Far  East.  UtJon 
arrival  at  the  White  House  President 
Johnson  and  Speaker  McCormack 
greeted  us  In  the  Cabinet  Room  where 
the  President  asked  each  individual 
member  of  the  delegation  for  a  verbal 
report  and  any  recommendations  that 
he  might  have.  Each  of  us  made  such 
report  and  recommendations  as  we  felt 
proper. 

Following  an  hour  and  thirty-five 
minute  session  with  the  President  and 
Speaker,  a  press  conference  was  held  in 
the  White  House  at  which  time  each  of 
the  members  of  the  delegation  made  a 
statement  to  the  press  and  answered  the 
questions  propwunded  to  them. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

First.  It  Is  beyond  question  that  polit- 
ical problems  in  Vietnam  have  been 
burdensome  In  the  overall  picture  of  our 
aims  for  freedom  for  the  Vietnamese 
people.  These  political  problems,  how- 
ever, have  not  in  my  opinion,  been  over- 
coming to  our  position  and  to  the  pro.s- 
pects  for  the  building  of  a  strong  and 
viable  government  in  that  country. 

Second.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can 
be  questioned  that  we  are  engaged  In  a 


ventiire  which  involves  both  military  and 
civic  action  to  an  equal  degree.  Vietnam 
will  not  have  a  strong  and  effective  gov- 
ernment until  a  spirit  of  nationalism,  as 
contrasted  with  the  existing  orientation 
to  province,  hamlet,  or  village  has  been 
developed.  A  complete  military  victory 
without  a  corresponding  victory  over  the 
present  handicaps  of  lack  of  civic  and 
national  consciousness  will  be  unproduc- 
tive in  my  opinion. 

Tliird.  The  present  Government  of 
Vietnam  under  the  leadership  of  Prime 
Minister  Ky  seems  to  be  more  stable  and 
reliable  than  was  true  several  months 
ago.  It  is  my  feeling  that  if  the  pro- 
jected elections  on  September  11,  1966. 
retain  strong  leadership  oriented  toward 
the  democratic  way  of  life  that  the 
people  of  Vietnam  will  rally  even  more 
fitronsly  to  the  side  of  freedom. 

Fourth.  The  Vietnamese  forces  have 
been  engaged  in  many  years  of  war.  The 
manifestations  of  fatigue  are  reported 
by  all  responsible  military  and  civilian 
officials  of  the  United  States  with  whom 
we  talked.  This  condition  is  one  which 
is  inescapable  and  apparently  Irremedial. 
It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  increased  num- 
ber of  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  will  have 
the  effect  of  relieving  some  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Vietnamese  forces  and  that 
the  fatigue  wlilch  has  been  observed  may 
be  somewhat  abated  as  pressure  sub- 
sides. 

Fifth.  The  civilian  and  military  lead- 
ership now  being  provided  by  the  United 
States  in  the  personages  of  General 
Westmoreland  and  Ambasador  Lodge 
and  their  associates  is  of  the  highest  pos- 
.sible  quality.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
leadership  has  resulted  in  great  measiu-e 
in  a  much  improved  situation  for  the 
forces  of  freedom  in  Vietnam  and  will 
ultimately  deal  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
forces  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

Sixth.  The  civic  action  programs  of 
our  militaiy  and  civilian  forces  have 
made  a  favorable  impact  upon  the  people 
of  Vietnam,  including  tho.se  who  here- 
tofore have  seemed  to  be  inclined  to- 
ward the  .side  of  the  Vletcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese.  In  my  judgment  this 
program  has  not  attained  the  magnitude 
which  it  must  attain  if  we  are  to  win  the 
ultimate  goal  of  a  strong  and  effective 
government  of  the  people  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  after  military  hostilities 
have  been  concluded. 

Seventh.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that  one 
of  the  major  iiroblems  today  in  Viet- 
nam is  the  localized  attitude  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  villages,  hamlets,  and  Prov- 
inces. They  seem  to  have  no  sense  of 
loyalty  to  Vietnam  as  a  nation.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  immediate  steps  should 
be  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  and  other  appropri- 
ate Government  agencies  to  promote  an 
accelerated  prop  ram  toward  developing 
a  pride  in  their  nation  In  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Vietnam.  I  believe  that 
this  can  be  accoinplished  through  many 
unsophisticated  approaches  which  will 
get  through  to  the  people  of  Vietnam 
without  great  difficulty,  even  though  It 
may  take  an  appreciable  period  of  time. 

Eighth.  We  are  faced  with  a  clear 
problem  of  difficulty  in  communicating 


the  message  of  freedom  directly  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  scattered 
throughout  Vietnam.  Tlus  presents  a 
problem    which     seems     acute.     I     am 

hopeful  that  members  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  Central  Inteihgence 
Agency,  and  other  appropriate  Govern- 
ment agencies  can  develop  a  more 
widespread  progiam  of  Government-to- 
people  communication  in  order  that  the 
message  of  freedom  might  be  indelibly 
carved  in  the  minds  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  Vietnam. 

Ninth.  The  voluntary  medical  and 
civic  action  programs  now  bemg  carried 
on  by  charitable  and  religious  organiza- 
tions, by  individual  members  of  the  mili- 
tary units,  by  volunteer  physicians  from 
the  United  States,  and  others  have  been 
most  fruitful.  It  is  mi'  belief  that  this 
program  should  be  encouraged  by  our 
Government  since  it  seems  to  be  the 
most  direct  v  ay  to  tangibly  evidence  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  to  be  of  help  and 
assistance  to  the  p>eople  of  that  country. 

Tenth.  The  war  in  Vietnam  has  defi- 
nitely taken  a  turn  in  favor  of  the  allied 
forces  in  a  rather  remarkable  way  lii 
recent  months.  The  destruction  of  the 
oil  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  Haiphong 
and  Hanoi  in  recent  weeks  has  had  a 
very  salutary  effect  upon  our  own  fight- 
ing men  and  the  civilian  population  of 
Vietnam  who  support  their  Government. 
At  the  same  lime  it  has  had  a  devastat- 
ing effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  Viet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  who  now 
combat  us  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  my 
belief  that  continued  pressure  upon  the 
sources  of  supply,  electric  generating  fa- 
cilities, and  transportation  media  will 
ha.-ten  the  day  of  militaiy  victory. 

Eleventh.  The  efTorts  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  an  honorable  settlement 
of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  through  more 
than  200  contacts  through  Intermediaries 
have  been  commendable  and  praise- 
worthy efforts.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
people  of  Vietnam  and  others  in  south- 
east Asia  now  know  that  our  desire  is 
for  peac*.  and  not  for  war.  1  believe  that 
we  should  continue  our  efforts  for  such 
an  honorable  settlement.  Pending  such 
honorable  settlement,  we  should  not  in 
any  way  dimiiiish  our  military  capacity 
or  military  efforts. 

Twelfth.  No  one  can  predict  the  p>e- 
riod  of  time  that  our  forces  will  be  en- 
gaged in  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  It  is 
my  belief  that  there  is  reason  for  op- 
timism and  that  we  will  within  a  reason- 
able time  attain  a  militai-y  victory.  The 
prognosis  at  this  time,  however,  based 
upon  all  intelligence  given  to  our  mis- 
sion, would  Indicate  that  we  cannot  con- 
template such  a  conclu.sion  of  hostilities 
in  the  near  future.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  unfortunate  conduct  of  many 
groups  and  individuals  in  the  United 
States  has  contributed  greatly  to  worsen- 
ing of  our  situation  in  Vietnam.  This 
conduct  has  not  appeared  to  be  harmful 
to  the  morale  of  our  own  military'  person- 
nel, but  it  has  given  aid  and  comfort 
to  our  enemy.  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
should  in  some  way  intensify  our  efforts 
to  convey  to  those  who  have  engaged  in 
such  activities  and  public  statements  as 
may   have    encouraged   the    enemy    and 
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caused  him  to  misjudge  the  will  of  the 
United  States  to  desist  from  such  con- 
duct In  the  future.  This  plea  should  be 
made  to  persons  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Thirteenth.  Our  military  personnel  In 
Vietnam,  ably  supported  by  U.S.  civil- 
ians, are  generally  f  umillng  their  mission 
in  Vietnam  in  a  manner  which  is  a  great 
credit  to  them  and  their  country.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  we  should  at  all  times  con- 
vey to  them  and  to  their  families  the  ap- 
preciation of  a  grateful  nation  for  the 
role  they  are  playing  In  the  preservation 
of  freedom  «md  in  combating  the  ldei-)l- 
ogy  of  communism. 


SOUND  AND  LIGHT  FOR  THE 
CAPITOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  HalpernJ  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  to  join  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss] 
In  cosponsorlng  his  fine  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  historical 
drama  on  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a 
grand  vehicle  in  re-creating  the  great 
historical  events  of  American  history. 
With  powerful  lights,  paired  with  sound 
tracks  of  music,  voices,  and  sp)ecial  ef- 
fects; great  spectacles  dramatizing  the 
history  of  the  Capitol  can  be  re-created 
for  American  patrlo'.s.  "Son  et  lumiere" 
as  named  by  a  French  architect.  Paul 
Robert- Houdln.  originated  after  World 
War  I.  Since  then,  this  process  of  sound 
and  light  has  been  used  suci'cssfully  all 
over  the  world. 

Frederick  March  staged  an  impressive 
show  on  the  tale  of  "The  American  Bell" 
at  Independence  Hall  in  June  of  1964. 
To  the  delight  of  thp  ear,  band  music 
swelled  as  sounds  of  builders  labored  and 
ropes  and   pulleys  strained. 

Such  a  program  conducted  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds  will  be  the  concern  of 
a  commission  established  to  organize  and 
manage  these  "son  et  lumiere"  historical 
events.  With  the  aid  of  historians, 
artists,  writers,  choral  groups,  military 
bands,  and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  an  outstanding  presentation  can 
be  produced.  Few  technicians  are  need- 
ed to  set  up  the  loud  speakers  and  lights 
in  addition  to  only  one  technician  needed 
to  operate  the  control  mechanism.  A 
relatively  low  costing  drama  can  be 
staged  several  times  a  week  from  late 
spring  to  early  fall  open  free  to  the 
public. 

The  Capitol  is  ideal  for  such  historical 
narration  and  re-creation.  It  Is  a  build- 
ing that  symbolizes  our  Nation  in  which 
the  history  of  our  country  Is  entwined 
In  William  Thornton's  architectural 
achievements.  Congress  has  met  at  the 
Capitol  since  1800  therefore  forming  the 
perfect  setting  to  present  the  convening 
of  the  first  session  in  Washington  or  tlie 
first  address  to  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress by  President  John  Adams.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Supreme  Court  met  at  this 
•  amous  site  for  134  years.  An  effective 
profc'ram  can  reenact  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 


sion and  the  great  McCxilloch  against 
Maryland  controversy. 

The  Capitol  has  seen  most  all  of  our 
Chief  Executives  inaugurated.  creaUng 
an  ideal  spot  for  Lincoln's  first  inaugural 
address.  The  noisy  gaslight  celebration 
of  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Richmond  can 
be  coupled  with  cannon  fire  followed  by 
soft  solemn  music  of  Lincoln  lying  in 
state.  Son  et  lumiere  can  also  create 
sounds  of  claps  of  thunder,  capturing  the 
passion  flying  during  the  Clay-Calhoun- 
Webster  debates  of  the  1850's,  The 
clamor  of  the  conversion  of  the  Capitol 
into  a  barracks,  hospital,  bakery,  and 
storehouse  during  the  Civil  War  can 
stimulate  minds. 

Nineteen  Presidents  recall  their  terms 
In  Congress  at  the  Capitol  before  enter- 
ing the  Presidency,  allowing  narrators 
an  opportunity  to  echo  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's declaration  to  Congress  that  the 
"world  must  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy" or  F.D.R.s  historic  message  to 
Congress  on  December  7,  1941. 

As  done  at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Pans  and  the  Acropolis  in 
Athens,  son  et  lumiere  can  produce  a 
spectacular  array  of  entertainment  for 
anxious  spectators. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ftrvcntly  hope  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration, 
where  these  resolutions  have  been  re- 
ferred, will  act  favorably  to  speed  ap- 
proval of  this  plan  for  the  Nation's 
Capitol. 

VIETCONG  AID  FROM  INSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  BE 
STOPPED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBnooKl  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  one  aspect  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
which  both  perplexes  and  enrages  loyal 
American  citizens:  While  American  sol- 
diers give  their  lives  to  help  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  In  their  fight  for  freedom 
.  against  the  Vletco.ng.  other  American  cit- 
izens are  actively  assisting  the  same  Vlet- 
cong  In  their  program  of  terror.  'Cach 
time  an  American  soldier's  death  no- 
tice appears  in  the  press,  the  incongruity 
and  utter  insanity  of  the  situation  is  fur- 
ther emphasized.  The  question  is  asked 
over  and  over:  "How  can  these  traitors 
aid  and  abet  th3  enemy  with  impunity?" 

The  explanation  of  course  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  declaration  of  war  has  not 
been  made  by  the  United  States  against 
the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 
If  we  were  formally  at  war  with  the  en- 
emy, these  so-called  Americans  would  be 
behind  bars  overnight.  However.  I  am 
sure  that  the  majority  of  our  citizens  be- 
lieve that  the  absence  of  a  technical  dec- 
laration of  war  should  not  permit  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  assist  the  Vietcong  in 
wounding  and  killing  fellow  Americans. 

To  correct  this  glaring  oversight  In  our 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Viet- 
cong. I  have  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  punish  those  who  give  money, 
property,  or  things  to  any  hostile  foreign 
power  acting  in  opposition  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  This  legis- 
lation would  also  make  the  obstruction 


of  the  movement  of  military  personnel  or 
transportation  a  punishable  offense. 

A  review  of  some  recent  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  anti-Vietnam  protestor.<i 
In  the  past  few  months  Illustrates  why 
there  Is  a  crying  need  for  legislation  of 
this  type. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  solicit 
donations  of  money  and  blood  for  the 
Vietcong.  and  actual  remittances  of 
money  have  been  blocked  by  the  Treasury 
Department  because  of  Federal  regula- 
tions prohibiting  unlicensed  remittances 
to  the  Vietcong  and  related  organiza- 
tions. 

In  October  of  last  year  efforts  were 
made  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  troop  trains  and  railroad  cars 
carrying  military  supplies  to  the  docks 
for  transshipment  to  southeast  Asia. 

Radio  tapes  made  in  the  United  States 
addressed  to  the  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  have  been  forwarded  in- 
directly to  Hanoi  for  broadcasting  to  our 
troops.  The  theme  of  these  messages 
stressed  opposition  to  the  U.S.  military 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  encourage  the  American 
soldiers  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  re- 
fuse to  fight.  An  excerpt  from  one  such 
tape,   as  reported  in  the  press,  slated: 

Were  not  asking  you  to  shoot  your  com- 
manding officer  or  sergeant  in  the  back  yet  - 
not  at  this  time. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  forms  of 
protest  which  have  outraged  the  sen.si- 
bilities  of  loyal  Americans.  In  Septem- 
ber of  last  year  I  introduced  H.R.  10818 
to  prohibit  the  making  of  certain 
threatening  and  abusive  communications 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
their  families.  This  proposal  was  made 
necessary  by  incidents  in  which  wives 
and  relatives  of  soldiers  killed  In  Vietnam 
received  abusive  phone  calls  from  callers 
opposing  the  war  in  Vietnam.  A  mo:e 
vicious  form  of  protest  can  hardly  be 
ima'Tined. 

Another  excess  in  which  the  Vietnam 
protestors  partiitipated  involved  the  des- 
ecration of  the  flag.  At  Purdue  Univer- 
sity and  in  a  New  York  City  off-Broad- 
way theater,  the  American  flag  was  he'.d 
up  to  ridicule  and  abused.  These  Inci- 
dents called  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
the  absence  of  a  Federal  statute  to  cover 
this  offense.  Accordingly,  along  with 
other  Members  of  Congress.  I  introduced 
legislation,  H.R.  14476,  to  punish  similar 
future  offenses. 

One  thing  is  certain:  In  the  minds  of 
most  Americans,  a  force  which  has  killed 
and  wounded  thousands  of  American 
boys  is  rightfully  classified  as  the  en- 
emy— whether  a  declaration  of  war  has 
been  promulgated  or  not.  And  those  who 
owe  allegiance  to  this  Nation  and  still 
persist  in  aiding  and  abetting  this  enemy 
should  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and  force- 
fully.   

ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRADEMAS  AT  ST.  MARYS  DOMLN- 
ICAN  COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccs]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
[rum  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend  to  you 
a  very  fine  speech  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  Congressman  John 
Brademas,  on  the  occasion  of  the  57th 
commencement  exercises  of  St.  Mary's 
Dominican  College  on  May  22,  19G6.  in 
my  home  city  of  New  Orleans. 

John  Brademas  very  eloquently  sets 
forth  the  vital  role  in  public  .service  at  all 
levels  of  government  which  American 
women  do  play  today — and  w  ill  play  more 
extensively  In  the  future.  He  cites  a.s  ex- 
amples the  vast  opportunities  for  public 
service  in  the  Peace  Corps,  in  the  Vol- 
unteers In  Service  to  America,  and  the 
National  Teacher  Corps,  and  urges  the 
young  ladles  In  the  1966  graduating  class 
of  Dominican  College  to  enter  public 
service  as  the  most  rewarding  type  of 
work  they  can  do. 

I  am  happy  to  recommend  to  my  fellow 
colleagues  this  splendid  address  by 
Congressman  Brademas.  The  speech 
follows: 

Address    by    Congressman    Joh.n    Bradem.^s, 
Democrat,   of   Indiana,   57th    Commence- 
ment Exercises  of  St.  Mary  s  Dominican 
College,  New  Orleans,  La  .  May  22,  1966 
I  am   honored   to   be   with    you   at   Saint 
Mary's  Dominican  College  today  Just  over  a 
CPDtury  since  the  Dominican  nuns  first  set- 
tled In   New  Orleans   In   1860  and  over  half 
a  century  now  since  the  accreditation  of  this 
college. 

As  a  former  teacher  at  another  Saint  Mary's 
College,  also  for  women,  I  feel  at  home  here 
In  New  Orleans  with  you. 

The  only  thing  I  mlse  Is  seeing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  across  the  road  but 
then  I  rather  Imagine  you  miss  that  even 
more  than  I  do! 

I  am  particularly  ple.-i.scd  to  be  with  you 
on  a  day  when  my  good  friend  and  dlstin- 
gMlshed  colleague,  Congressman  Hale  Bogcs, 
Is  being  awarded  the  Saint  Marys  Dominican 
College  Medal  for  Public  Service. 

You  have  chosen  wisely  for  Hale  Boggs  Is 
jr.e  of  the  most  highly  regarded  leaders  of 
our  country. 

You  perhaps  know  liim  best  In  Louisiana 
because  he  Is  such  an  effective  champion  of 
the  people  of  your  State,  both  In  time  of 
trouble — witness  his  efforts  to  bring  assist- 
ance following  Hurricane  Betsy — and  in 
better  times — I  cite  only  his  work  to  bring 
more  trade  to  New  Orleans. 

As  you  know,  he  is.  as  Majority  Whip,  the 
number  three  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  our  Nation's  Capital,  Hale  Boggs  Is  re- 
spected both  by  the  President  and  by  his 
colleagues  In  Congress  for  his  Intelligence, 
his  courage  and  his  unfailing  good  humor. 

The  citizens  of  all  of  Louisiana  should  take 
great  pride  In  having  Hale  Boggs  as  one  of 
lhe:r   Representatives    in    Congress. 

CONGRESSMAN    HALE   BOGGS   HONORED 

The  honor  which  Congressman  Boggs  re- 
ceives today  symbolizes  public  service  and  it 
Is  that  theme  that  I  wish  to  discuss  with 
you  today — public  service  and  the  oppor- 
tunity such  service  offers  to  educated  women 
in  20th  Century  America. 

I  said  "educated  women  in  20th  Century 
America"  for  you  who  are  today  receiving 
your  degrees  should  know  that  not  so  long 
ago  many  of  you  might  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  college. 


Where  only  7  of  every  100  girls  17  years 
old  were  high  school  graduates  In  1900,  the 
number  in  the  early  1960s  was .  73  out  of 
every  100.  Only  one  of  every  100  21-year- 
olds  was  a  college  graduate  In  1900;  In  the 
early  1960s,  the  proportion  was  14  out  of 
every  100. 

Even  had  you  been  among  the  lucky  few 
to  get  an  education,  the  chances  were  that 
few  would  go  on  to  graduate  school,  as  many 
do  now,  or  find  a  decent  place  In  the  world 
of  work. 

Now.  however,  there  are  more  than  26 
million  women  working  in  America. 

One  of  every  three  American  workers  is  a 
woman,  and  almost  tliree  out  of  five  of 
those  are  married. 

Eight  or  nine  out  of  ten  girls  today  will  be 
gainfully  employed  at  some  time  during 
their  lives. 

The  change  In  opportunities  for  women  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  government. 
Women  have  come  to  assume  important 
positions  throughout  the  government.  At 
the  national  level,  women  occupy  some  130 
jobs  filled  by  executive  or  Presidential  ap- 
pointment; in  state  government,  there  are 
394  women  state  legislators  and  45  women 
in  statewide  elective  offices.  And  I  need  go 
no  further  than  my  own  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Education  and 
Labor,  to  see  the  outstanding  contribution 
made  by  two  of  the  seventeen  Congress- 
women  now  In  Washington.  Edith  Green  of 
Oregon  and  Patsy  Mink  of  Hawaii. 

In  reciting  the  advances  in  education  made 
by  women  and  indicating  just  one  sector  of 
our  society  where  women  have  made  notable 
achievements,  government,  I  do  not  at  all 
mean  to  suggest  that  you  will  not  encounter 
problems  and  limitations  and  obstacles 
which  sometimes  hamper  you  simply  be- 
cause you  are  women. 

Betty  FYiedman.  Slmone  de  Beauvlor, 
David  Rlesman  and  many  others  have  given 
their  views  about  these  dlfficuUies. 

Y'et  a  recent  study  by  Dr.  Eli  Ginzberg  of 
Columbia  University  entitled.  "Life  Styles  of 
Educated  Women."  reached  a  highly  signif- 
icant conclusion.  After  a  survey  of  women 
who  pursued  graduate  education,  Dr.  Ginz- 
berg reported:  "There  Is  little  in  our  analysis 
to  support  the  widespread  belief  that  rnost 
educated  women  are  trapped  In  situations 
which  create  frustrations  and  disappoint- 
ment and  that  it  is  the  rare  woman  indeed 
who  is  able  to  fulfill  her  potentiality,  the 
opF>osite  Is  much  closer  to  the  truth",  he 
asserts. 

Dr.  Ginzberg  noted  that  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  women  under  study  held  full  time 
jobs  demanding  36  hours  of  work  or  more  a 
week . 

One  out  of  three  was  earning  $10,000  a 
year  or  more. 

Y'et  over  70  percent  were  married  and  60 
percent  had  children. 

While  conceding  that  the  women  in  the 
study  were  not  typical  of  all  women  in  simi- 
lar educational  categories.  Dr.  Ginzberg 
called  them  "pacesetters"  for  our  society  in 
the  future. 

He  saw  this  as  a  future  of  far  less  conflict 
between  career  and  family  than  had  been 
thought  inevitable  in  the  past. 

ROLE  OP  WOMEN   IN   PUBLIC  SERVICE 

I  want  now  to  comment  on  the  possible 
role  of  women  in  our  future  society  with 
particular  emphasis  on  public  service. 

For  I  submit  that  the  teachings  of  your 
religious  faith,  the  needs  of  people  both 
here  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  humaniz- 
ing Instinct  of  women  all  combine  to  mean 
new  opportunities  for  service  for  the  Ameri- 
can college  women  of  today. 

The  social  encyclicals  of  Pope  John  XXIII 
and  Pope  Paul  VI  are  powerful  pleas  not  only 
to  Roman  Catholics  but  to  all  people  every- 
where   to   relate   the    teactUngs    that   afflict 


the  social  and  economic  problems  that  afflict 
mankind. 

Pope  John  XXIII.  In  his  great  encyclical  on 
Christianity  and  Social  Progress,  Mater  and 
Magistra,  called  direct  attention  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  social  action : 

"It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  Catholic 
Church  instructed  by  Christ  and  fulfilling 
his  commands,  has  for  two  thousand  years, 
from  the  ministry  of  the  early  deacons  to 
the  present  time,  tenaciously  held  aloft  toe 
torch  of  charity,  not  only  by  her  teaching 
but  also  by  her  widespread  example — that 
charity  wlilch.  by  combining  in  a  fitting 
manner  the  precepts  and  practice  of  mutual 
love,  puts  into  effect  in  a  wonderful  way 
this  twofold  commandment  of  giving  where- 
in is  contained  the  full  social  teaching  and 
action  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Throughout  the  encyclical  Pope  John  in- 
sists upon  this  basic  theme:  that  every  man 
and  every  woman,  whether  clergy  or  lay, 
should  approach  the  problems  of  modern 
civilization — some  of  which  are  unique  In 
mans  history — with  a  truly  Christian  vision 
of  the  prime  importance  of  charity.  Justice 
and  human  dignity. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  the  encyclicals  of  both  Pope  John 
and  Pope  Paid  is  that  they  are  not  simply 
restatements  of  Christian  principles  unre- 
lated to  the  immediate  problems  of  con- 
temporary life. 

They  are  rather  hard-hitting  directives, 
setting  forth  In  clear  terms  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  individual,  the  Church  and  the 
State.  In  interpreting  Christ's  message — in 
our  family  life,  business  relations,  commu- 
nity activities,  in  our  natonal  life  and  In  In- 
ternational relations. 

I  cite  here  only  three  areas  wherein  the 
teachings  of  religion  and  the  needs  of  peo- 
ple should  mean  challenge  to  you.  as  wom- 
en aiid  as  liuman  beings. 

THE  DEVELOPING  NATIONS 

First,  the  quest  for  peace  demands  that 
we  diminish  the  stark  contrast  between 
America's  affluence  and  the  terrible  poverty 
of  the  new  nations. 

Earlier  this  month  I  attended  a  conference 
in  England  with  a  number  of  other  Con- 
gressman and  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain   in    Africa   and   Latin   America. 

One  of  the  participants  In  the  conference 
was  the  distinguished  author  and  economist, 
herself  a  Roman  Catholic.  Lady  Jackson,  per- 
haps better  known  to  you  as  Barbara  Ward. 

Barbara  Ward  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
growing  gap  between  the  rich  nations  of 
the  West  and  the  poor  emerging  countriee  of 
the  world. 

She  said  that  the  West,  with  20  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  last  year  enjoyed 
75  percent  of  the  world's  Income. 

In  1965.  the  West  added  $60  to  $70  billion 
to  its  income,  a  single  year  increase  that 
was  larger  than  the  Gross  National  Product 
of  all  Latin  America,  and  twice  the  Gross 
National  Product  of  India. 

Yet  our  own  foreign  aid  program  here  in 
the  United  States  has  been  going  down,  for 
we  give  a  smaller  percentage  of  our  national 
wealth  today  to  the  poor  nations  of  the  world 
than  we  did  a  decade  ago. 

Then  hear  the  admonition  of  Barbara 
Ward:  Surely  if  0  3  percent  of  national  in- 
come is  all  we  can  afford  for  those  who 
starve,  those  without  shelter,  those  whose 
children  are  dying  and  those  who  wzl]  cer- 
tainly live  at  least  30  years  le.ss  becau.se  we 
can  do  nothing,  then  we  cannot  say  we  are 
Christian  or  of  the  great  Judaic  tradition,  we 
cannot  say  here  is  the  true  produce  of  a 
humane  Western  civilization,  we  cannot  say 
we  are  the  last  best  hope  of  mankind,  we 
can  say  nothing  that  will  not  In  fact  be 
a  mockery  of  our  claims  and  a  proof  of  oup 
complacency. 
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TWB  WAK  OW  POVBltTT 

Here  In  our  own  country,  we  hAve  within 
our  own  midst  a  nation  or  have  note.  For 
over  30  million  of  our  fellow  citizens  ll>'e 
below  the  poverty  lines,  91.500  a  year  for  aa 
Individual  and  »J.000  annually  for  a  faml  y 
of  four 

Last  Friday  night  in  Jackson,  Mlsslssipiil. 
I  visited  classes  where  Illiterate  Negroes,  mi-u 
and  women  but  mostly  women,  of  all  agts, 
were  learning  In  a  Roman  Catholic  schotl- 
house  how  to  read  and  write  and  do  simple 
fractions,  seeking.  If  you  please,  to  reach  a 
eih  grade  level  of  education,  and  wanting 
desperately  to  be  allowed  t)  go  on  to  a  9  h 
grade  level. 

I  do  not  now  speak  of  Asia  or  Africa  ar 
Latin  America,  many  miles  away.  I  speak  Df 
Mississippi,  Just       short  car  ride  from  heie 

THK     STRUCCLE     rOB      F.QVAL     OPPOBTtrNrTT 

Finally,  In  buth  North  and  South,  for  the 
problem  is  ours  as  well  as  yours,  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  neither  the  mandate  of 
our  Constitution  or  the  teachings  of  our 
rellglovta  faith  will  allow  us  any  longer  to 
deny  to  Negrri  .\morican8  the  rights  and 
opportunities  the  rest  of  us  enjoy. 

Now  young  women.  e»pe<-lally  those  who. 
like  you.  have  l;ad  the  good  fortune  of  a  fine 
education,  need  not  sit  on  the  sidelines 
watching  these  historic  challenges  march  by 

Indeed,  your  education  Imposes  a  special 
rest>onslblllty  on  you 

And  I  here  remember  President  Kennedj  's 
remarks  at  another  commencement,  at 
American  University  In  Washington,  when 
he  said: 

"There  are  few  earthly  things  more  bei  u- 
tiful  than  a  university,  wrote  John  Ma.je- 
fleld.  and  his  words  are  equally  true  tod.iy. 
He  did  not  refer  to  spires  and  towers,  to 
campus  greens  and  Ivled  wall,'?.  He  admired 
the  spendid  be.i'.ity  of  the  university,  he  said, 
because  it  was  a  place  where  those  who  hate 
Ignorance  may  strive  to  know,  where  those 
who  perceive  truth  may  strive  to  make  others 
see'  " 

THREE     OPPORTr  NITIES     FOK     SERVICE 

Let  me  then  briefly.  In  the  context  of  t  le 
challenges  I  have  discussed,  tell  you  Jtst 
three  opportunities  for  service  for  young  cdl- 
lege  women  today,  opportunities  that  will 
enable  you,  hating  ignorance,  to  strive  to 
know,  and  you.  perceiving  truth,  to  strive 
to  make  others  see. 

I  cite  only  three  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
VISTA  Volunteers  and  the  National  Teachers 
Corps. 

In  a  world  where  large  and  Impersonal 
organizations  are  the  rule,  all  three  can 
mean  a  direct,  personal  involvement  In  the 
struggle  against  poverty.  Ignorance  and  In- 
justice 

The  Peace  Corps  offers  young  petjple  the 
opportunity  to  serve  both  their  own  country 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  by  working  with 
people  and  government  in  underdeveloped 
areas.  The  Volunteers  build  schools,  edu- 
cate the  young,  care  for  the  sick  and  poor, 
develop  sanita'v  systems,  build  roads  and 
help  carry  out  the  muUitude  of  tasks  needed 
to  draw  the  newer  nations  Into  the  20th 
century. 

In  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  VISTA  volun- 
teers, the  domestic  counterpart  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  helps  to  bridge  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween the  ha»es  and  the  have-nots  In  Amer- 
ica by  helping  the  poor  In  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  homes.  There  are  already  over 
2.000  volunteers  In  training  or  in  service 
side-by-slde  w:ch  the  |xx>r  In  crowded  slums, 
in  decaying  mill  and  mine  towns,  In  un- 
palnted  shacks  on  worn-out  farms,  in  mi- 
grant work  camps,  and  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

A  third,  and  the  newest  of  the  service  t'r- 
ganlzatlons  which  will  attract  young  women, 
particularly  those  who  wish  to  enter  teach- 
ing Is  the  National  Teacher  Corp*.  In  Its 
first   year,   the   Immediate  goal   U  to  enroll 


3.750  young  people  In  a  bold  new  efTort  to 
improve  education  at  its  weakest  point,  the 
poorer  school  districts  in  the  nation.  In  a 
combination  with  and  under  the  tutelage  of 
experienced  teachers,  they  will  serve  two 
years  In  the  poor  rural  and  urban  school 
districts  where  they  are  needed  most  While 
they  are  teaching,  these  young  people,  called 
teacher-interns,  will  be  paid  and  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  for  master's  de- 
grees at  ne.orby  cooperating  universities. 

'iTiese  are  only  three  areas  of  possible  serv- 
ice; there  are  of  course  many  more. 

I  realize  that  most  of  you  will  marry,  have 
children  and  raise  your  families. 

In  fact.  If  you  do  this  well  and  nothing 
more,  yiu  will  be  rendering  an  Indispensable 
and  noble  service 

Indeed.  I  am  here  reminded  of  Mark 
Twain's  reply  when  asked  what  men  would 
be  like  without  women. 

He  said.  "Scarce" 

I  hope,  however,  that  you  will  strongly 
consider  giving  at  least  some  of  your  lUe 
to  the  kinds  of  service  I  have  suggested  for. 
to  reiterate,  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  needs  of  jjeople  and  the  humaniz- 
ing Instinct  of  women  combine  to  mean  new 
opportunities  for  such  service  in  our  own 
dnys. 

In  clofing  I  should  like  to  quote  the  words 
of  my  frleud  and  distinguished  constituent, 
the  president  of  another  great  Roman  Cath- 
olic center  of  learning.  Father  Theodore 
Hesbnrgh  of  Notre  Dame,  In  an  address  last 
month  to  a  group  of  highly  successful  young 
executives     Said  Father  Hesburgh: 

"We  all  need  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
fulfillment  as  we  pass  through  life,  some 
sen^e  that  the  world  is  better  for  our  passing 
through  It  This  satisfaction  and  fulfill- 
ment can  come  to  each  of  you  superficially 
by  your  being  deeply  Involved  In  the  exciting 
drama  of  a  growing  business — but  man  does 
not  live  by  brend  alone  or  by  gOf)d  balance 
Sheets  either.  In  the  very  heart  of  our  hu- 
manity, we  must,  for  real  human  satisfac- 
tion and  fulfillment,  touch  life  and  hope  on 
a  deeper  level.  In  serving  Ood  where  He  Is 
perhaps  best  found  and  served  today  In  the 
pathetic  lives  of  those  who  have  none  of 
our  advantages  but  who  desperately  need  our 
hand  of  help  If  hope  Is  not  to  die  In  their 
souls." 

Let  us  then,  you  and  I.  lei  us  all.  seek  lo 
serve. 


P^REE    TRIAL  AND  FAIR  PRESS: 
AN  OUI'STANDING  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  distinguished  body  to  a 
timely  article  by  Robert  M.  Segal,  en- 
titled "Free  Trial  and  Fair  Press. "  This 
article  appears  In  the  June  1966  Issue  of 
the  Massachusetts  Law  Quarterly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  M.  Segal  Is  one 
of  this  country's  outstanding  labor  law- 
yers. A  former  chairman  of  the  labor 
relations  law  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Bob  Segal  currently  prac- 
tices law  In  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  also 
lectures  on  labor  relations  at  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  and  is  chairman 
of  the  bar-press  committee  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


At  this  ixjlnt  I  Insert  in  the  Recoro 
Mr.  Segal's  outstanding  analysis  of  thf^ 
problems  connected  with  the  timely  a;id 
important  question  of  "Free  Trial  a:.d 
Fair  Press": 
Fair  fRiAL  and  Free  Press — An  Analysis  op 

THE    PROBI.tM 

(By  Robert  M.  Segal) 

I.    INTROOUCTION 

The  Wjnen  Cominisolon's  Report  on  tiie 
aisjssiiiaiioii   of    President   Kennedy   suici 

that  Oswalds  "opporlunity  for  a  trial  by  12 
Jurors  free  of  preconception  as  to  his  g'.i.:i 
or  innocence  woiUd  h.ive  been  seriously 
Jeop.irdlzed  by  the  premature  disclosure  and 
weighing  of  the  evidence  against  him."  The 
Comirusaion  warne<l.  "The  experience  In  Dal- 
las during  November  22-24  Is  a  dram.ii..: 
afiarm.itiou  of  the  need  for  stepo  to  bn;i,; 
about  a  proper  balance  between  the  right  . : 
the  public  to  be  kept  informed  and  the  r;„'  .■ 
of  the  individual  to  a  f.ilr  and  Imp.-ir'  : 
trial."  (Report  of  the  President's  Comnu;-.- 
sion  on  the  Ass.tsslnatlon  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy   (1^64)    pp.  239  and  242.) 

These  conclusions  point  up  a  basic  prol);eni 
a/Tectlng  the  administration  of  Justice,  c- 
peclally  in  criminal  c.ises.  namely,  "tria!  b/ 
press"  or  prejudicial  publicity  in  pendii!^ 
cases  As  Anthony  Lewis  has  written.  "liio 
truth  Is  that  excessive  pretrial  publicity  dije.-; 
flaw  our  generally  civilized  stitndards  of  criin- 
liial  procedure."  (Lewis.  The  Case  of  "Trii! 
by  Press,"  NY,  Times  Magazine  tOcl.  I'j 
1964),  p. 31  ) 

n.    FAIR    TRIAL 

The  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  provide  that  no  person  sh.;!! 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  wltli- 
out  due  process  of  law.  This  Includes  l.'.o 
concept  of  a  fair  trial  guaranteed  by  ti.L' 
sixth  amendment,  which  provides  In  p.;r' 
"In  all  criminal  pro.'iecutlons,  the  accu  ou 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  pub'.,c 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  Jury.  .  .  ." 

Due  process  of  law  is  not  only  an  intcgr.il 
part  of  our  Constitution  but  is  based  upon 
a  concept  as  old  as  the  Magna  Carta,  liic 
spirit  in  practice  under  the  common  I...'. 
"dictates  that  the  parties  must  have  noUi'e, 
an  opportunity  to  appear  and  present  tl.e.: 
case,  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  a  trial  be:  t" 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction."  (Not". 
4  Stan  L.  Rev.  101  (1951).)  As  Justice  Hub- 
erts pointed  out. 

"But  where  the  conduct  of  a  trial  Is  in- 
volved, the  guarantee  of  the  lourtccntli 
amendment  is  not  that  a  Just  result  sh.iU 
have  been  obtained,  but  that  the  result 
whatever  It  be.  shall  be  reached  In  a  fair  w,;y 
Procedural  due  process  has  to  do  with  t'.ie 
manner  of  the  trial;  dictates  that  In  the 
conduct  of  Judicial  Inquiry  certain  fundi- 
ment.il  rules  of  fairness  be  observed,  forbids 
the  disregard  of  those  rules,  and  is  not  satis- 
fied, though  the  result  Is  Just,  If  the  he.irine 
was  unfair."  Snyder  v.  Massachusetts,  2'Jl 
US.  97.  137  (1934)    (dissenting  opinion). 

The  Idea  of  a  fair  trial  (Including  the  trii: 
Jury)  Is  coincident  with  the  origins  of  t:,o 
law  itself.  Its  development  is  described  i;'. 
detail  by  Blackstone  who  pointed  out  tii:;' 
in  England  trial  by  Jury  was  established  r- 
the  14th  century  and  has  two  luiidamen'  >' 
elements:  (1)  final  verdict  of  guilt  or  :i.- 
nocence  in  every  criminal  case  was  to  be 
given  by  the  twelve  men  in  the  Jury-box  an'l 
not  by  the  Judge,  and  (2)  the  trial  wa,":  ' 
be  public  and  not  secret.  The  trial  Jury  : 
the  foundation  stone  on  which  the  whole  o'. 
English  and  American  freedom  has  ix-e:i 
based.  Indeed,  our  freedom  is  founded  oi 
its  Indepyendence.  impartiality  and  fair  pi   v 

In  furtherence  of  our  sense  of  fair  p: 
and  Justice,  we  have  established  an  elabor.iie 
system.  We  provide  for  a  Jury  panel  Be\ccu- : 
at  random  and  representative  of  the  popul  i- 
tlon  of  the  area.  We  allow  examination  <  t 
tbe   Jurors   concerning   conflicting    iutcrf.'- 


or  bias  or  prejudice.  We  grant  the  right  of 
counsel  to  confront  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nes.ses  and  we  require  testimony  under  oath. 
We  protect  the  individual  accused  of  crime 
by  providing  him  counsel  and  presuming 
lum  Innocent  of  the  charge,  and  we  require 
the  state  to  prove  his  guilt  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  We  have  developed  elaborate 
rules  of  evidence  excluding  he.irsay  because 
there  is  no  way  of  testing  Its  truth.  We  ex- 
clude Irrelevant  and  incompetent  testimony 
and  we  guard  against  error  All  of  these 
s.ifeguards  have  been  established  and  are 
maintained  to  secure  trial  by  reason.  In 
brief,  as  Justice  Holmes  stated.  "Tlie  theory 
of  our  system  is  that  the  conclusions  to  be 
reiched  in  a  case  will  be  Induced  only  by 
evidence  and  argument  in  open  court,  and 
not  by  any  outside  influence,  whether  of 
private  talk  or  public  print."  (Patterson  v. 
Colorado.  205  U.S.  454,  462  (1907).) 

In  essence,  then,  a  fair  trial  is  a  system 
that  removes  the  crime  or  dispute  from  the 
public  arena  into  the  quiet  laboratory  of 
justice,  where  the  matter  may  be  ex;unined 
under  the  rules  of  law  in  an  atmosphere 
unprejudiced  by  passion,  unspoiled  and  un- 
affected by  extraneous  considerations.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  totally  Inconsistent  with 
the  basic  notions  which  underglrd  our  juris- 
prudence where  the  question  of  innocence 
or  guilt  of  a  p>erson  accused  of  crime  to  be 
decided  by  public  opinion  rather  than  by  a 
Jury  pursuant  to  rules  of  law  in  a  fair  trial. 
In  the  words  of  Justice  Frankfurter.  "Pro- 
ceedings for  the  determination  of  guilt  or 
innocence  in  open  court  before  a  Jury  are 
not  In  competition  with  any  other  means 
for  establishing  the  charge."  Maryland  v. 
Baltimore  Radio  Show.  338  US  912.  920 
(19501.  Trials,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
reminded  us,  "are  not  like  elections,  to  be 
won  through  the  us%  of  the  meeting-hall,  the 
radio  and  the  newspaper."  (Bridges  v.  Cali- 
fornia, 31i  V  S.  252.  211  (1941)  ) 

in.    FREE    PRE.S3 

Along  with  the  constitutional  right  to  a 
f.Hlr  trial,  there  exist  the  rights  of  the  press 
and  speech  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  A  vital  aspect 
of  our  concept  of  constitutional  government 
Is  "the  maintenance  of  the  opportunity  for 
free  political  dlscusslon~to  the  end  that  gov- 
ernment may  be  responsible  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  that  changes  may  be  obtained  by 
lawful  means."  iStromberg  v  Carlson  283 
US  359,369  (1931)   ) 

In  the  state  and  federal  constitutions, 
l.nere  are  explicit  provisions  guaranteeing 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Secret  courts  are 
abhorrent  to  our  society  and  our  way  of  life 
The  courts,  therefore,  are  open  and  their 
proceedings  critically,  even  disapprovinglv, 
analyzed.  In  this  area,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  no  court  has  power  to  punish 
summarily  for  contempt  of  court,  except  for 
matters  which  happen  within  the  courtroom 
itself,  and  which  directly  obstruct  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  court  (Craij;  y.  Harney  331 
US  367  (1947):  Pennekamp  v  Florida.  328 
US  331  (1946):  Bridges  v.  California.  314 
US  252  (1941);  Nye  v  United  States.  313 
US  33  (1941).)  Moreover,  under  the  Txmea 
rule,  newspapers  have  a  qualified  privilege 
m  any  civil  action  for  libel  If  false  sUitements 
about  public  officials  have  not  been  pub- 
lished with  "actual  malice,"  1  e  ,  with  knowl- 
edge that  they  are  false  or  with  reckless  dls- 
regiird  for  truth  or  falsity.  {Neic  York  Times 
Co  V  Sulhvan,  376  US  254  (1964);  for  fur- 
ther elaboration  of  this  rule,  see  Garrison  v. 
Louisiana.  379  U.S.  64  (19641  and  Rosenblatt 
»  Baer,  383  US.  75  (1966).)  The  consequence 
"?  such  decisions  is  that  our  papers  believe 
'hpy  are  subject  to  virtually  no  le^'al  re- 
Hrainu  with  respect  to  what  they  print 
■*bout  pending  criminal  cases.  The  press 
claims  the  self-justlflcation  that  it  Is  not 
only   exercising   a   constitutional   right   but 


also  carrying  out  its  responsibility  In  a  de- 
mocracy to  Inform  the  public  fuUy.  fairly  and 
comprehensively. 

The  press  argues  that  the  public  has  a 
■  right  to  know"  what  goes  on  in  crime  and 
law  enforcement  circles  and  how  the  gov- 
ernment is  handling  a  person's  rights;  it 
urges  that  publicity  may  keep  the  police  and 
Judges  (Who  are  elected  in  mc>st  states)  in 
line.  In  addition.  It  is  said  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  apprehension  of  a  sus- 
pect may  allay  public  fears,  and  publicity 
may  help  the  police  In  finding  witnesses  and 
even  act  as  a  crime  deterrent  Even  the 
Warren  Commission  makes  reference  to  "the 
right  of  the  public  to  be  kept  Informed." 

Not  long  ago.  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  (as  he 
then  was)  told  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors: 

"The  first  and  primary  re.'^ponsibillty  of 
the  press  is  therefore  as  protector  and  pro- 
moter of  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Amer- 
icans. The  entire  Bill  of  Rights  is  in  the 
press'  charge — not  only  the  free  speech  clause 
of  the  First  Amendment.  A  newspaper  which 
fails  to  exercise  iis  right  of  free  expression  In 
protest  .against  the  invasion  by  any  branch 
of  government — the  executive,  the  legisla- 
tive, or  the  judicial — of  freedom  of  thought, 
of  conscience,  of  assembly  and  of  the  person 
defaults  in  its  mosx  elemenuiry  duty  and 
responsibility." 

XV.    PREJUDICIAL    FUBLICFTT 

Inevitably,  the  constitutional  right  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  sometimes  comes  into  con- 
flict with  the  safeguards  for  the  fair  admin- 
istration of  Justice  as  enshrined  in  our  Bill 
of  Rights.  By  catering  to  sensationalism  to 
increase  the  volume  of  sales,  certain  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mass  media  may  be  ignoring 
and  actually  destroying  the  constitutional 
rights  of  litigants  and  undermining  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  Under  the  guise  of 
Informing  the  public,  the  news  media  (some- 
times with  the  cooperation  of  the  police, 
prosecutors  and  or  defense  attorneys)  often 
try  cases  in  the  press,  tbereby  prejudicing 
the  Jury,  the  witnesses  ot  the  public. 

"|T]he  conception  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial,  as  It  exists  In  the  mind  of  the  average 
citizen,  is  not  what  it  was  before  the  day  of 
the  substitution  of  trial  by  newspaper  for 
trial  by  jury  and  the  law  of  the  land,  but 
this  conception  is  the  product  of  what  is 
taught  by  our  newspapers  and  local  courts. 
and  is  the  source  of  wrong  upon  wrong  in 
the  administration  of  justice."  (William 
Forrest,  quoted  In  Phillips  and  McCoy.  Con- 
duct of  Judges  and  Lawyers  (1952)   p.  185  ) 

Our  standards  of  Justice  are  lowered  by 
any  Improper  Interference  with  the  Jury 
trial.  Publicity  Li  the  ma.ss  media  (based  on 
releases  or  "leaks"  from  prosecutors,  the 
police  and  or  defense  attorneys)  which  In- 
terferes with  the  rights  of  litigants  and  Im- 
properly influences  the  trial  Jury  is  prej- 
udicial publicity  It  was  Chief  Justice  Field 
of  Massachusetts  who  recognized  in  1899 
that — 

"It  is  an  inevitable  perversion  of  the 
proper  administration  of  Justice  to  attempt 
to  influence  the  Judge  or  Jury  in  the  de- 
termination of  a  cause  pending  before  them 
by  statements  outside  of  the  court  room,  and 
not  1  the  presence  of  the  parties  which  may 
be  false,  and  even  if  they  are  true  are  in  law 
not  admissible  in  evidence."  {Telegram 
Newspaper  Co  v  Commonwealth,  172  Mass. 
294.  300.  52  N.  E.  445,  447.) 

In  1923.  Justice  Holmes  wrote  for  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  that  a  state 
criminal  conviction  could  not  stand  if  the 
courtroom  had  been  dominated  by  a  mob. 
so  that  the  trial  had  been  "a  mask  "  and 
that  "counsel,  jury  and  judge  were  swept 
to  the  fatal  end  by  an  irresistible  wave  of 
public  passion  "  Moore  v  Dempsey.  261  U.S. 
86,  91.  In  1961,  the  Court  in  Irvin  v.  Dowd. 
366  U.S.  717.  extended  this  philosophy  from 
mob   control   of  the   courtroom   to   the   less 


tangible  atmosphere  of  prejudice  caused  by 
publicity  in  newspapers  and  on  radio  and 
television.  In  the  Iri-in  case  the  Court,  set- 
ting aside  an  Indiana  murder  conviction, 
held  that  the  defendant  had  been  denied 
due  process  of  law  because  adverse  publicity 
had  prejudiced  the  jury  against  him.  To 
the  reader  of  modern  newspapers,  the  pattern 
would  not  seem  unfamiliar:  the  defendant 
had  been  called  a  "mad-dog  killer"  by  news- 
papers in  the  six  months  preceding  his  tr:al. 
and  press  releases  from  the  Evansville  police 
officials  h.id  revealed  his  confession  to  six 
local  murders.  In  a  sharp  concurring  opin- 
ion. Justice  Frankfurter  discussed  the  gen- 
eral problems  of  press  coverage  of  criminal 
charges  before  trial  and  stated, 

"Not  a  term  passes  without  this  coiu-t  being 
importuned  to  review  convictions,  had  In 
States  throughout  the  country,  in  which 
substantial  claims  are  m.ide  that  a  Jury 
trial  has  beer  distorted  because  of  inflam- 
matory newspaper  accounts — too  often,  as 
in  this  case,  with  the  prosecutors  collabora- 
tion— exerting  pressures  upon  potential 
jurors  before  trial  and  even  during  the 
course  of  trial,  thereby  making  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  a  Jury 
capabl  of  taking  m.  free  of  prepossessions, 
evidence  submitted  in  open  court.  Indeed 
such  extraneous  influences,  in  violation  of 
the  decencies  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, are  sometimes  so  powerful  that  an 
accused  is  forced,  as  a  practical  matter,  to 
forego  trial  by  Jury."      (366  US    at  730.) 

In  any  pending  criminal  case,  publication 
of  the  alleged  confession  or  admission  of  fact 
bearing  upon  the  guilt  of  the  accused  is  prej- 
udicial to  the  rights  of  the  defendant  unless 
and  until  these  have  been  admitted  as  evi- 
dence In  court.  Mr  Justice  Jackson  has  com- 
mented: "It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  prej- 
udicial influence  than  a  press  release  by  the 
officer  of  the  court  charged  with  defendants' 
custody  stating  that  they  had  confessed, 
and  here  Just  such  a  statement,  unsworn  to, 
unseen,  uncross-examined  and  uncontra- 
dicted, was  conveyed  by  the  press  to  the  Jury" 
iShepherd  v    Florida.  341  US    50.  52   (1951).) 

Modern  communications  media  have  ex- 
acerbated this  difficulty  In  1963.  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  reviewed  a  Louisiana 
trial  held  after  the  defendatns  alleged  con- 
fession to  the  sheriff  had  been  taped  and 
shown  to  the  community  on  television  three 
times  prior  to  the  trial.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 
characterizing  the  process  as  "kangaroo  court 
proceedings."  stated  for  the  Court 

"For  anyone  who  has  ever  watched  tele- 
vision the  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that 
this  spectiicle.  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  who  saw  and  heard  it,  in  a  very  real 
sense  was  Rldeau's  trial — at  which  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  murder.  Any  subsequent  court 
proceedings  in  a  community  so  pervasively 
expmsed  to  such  a  spectacle  could  be  but  a 
hollow  formality." 

"Due  process  of  law  In  this  case  required 
a  trial  before  a  Jury  drawn  from  a  community 
of  people  who  had  not  seen  and  heard 
Rldeau's  televised  'Interview  '  "  ( Rideau  v. 
Loijiiiana,  373  US.  723.  726-7   (1963).) 

A  second  prejudicial  area  is  tbe  publication 
of  the  criminal  record  of  the  accused  pending 
trial.  Not  until  the  accused  is  convicted  or 
takes  the  stand  in  his  own  defense  is  his  crim- 
inal record  properly  taken  into  account  and 
then  only  for  limited  purposes  (and.  where 
the  Jury  is  Involved,  under  careful  instruc- 
tions from  the  court  i  Yet  by  publishing 
the  defendant's  record,  the  news  media  tend 
to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  Jury  against 
him  and  thus  undermine  his  fundamental 
right  to  a  fair  trial. 

In  Commonwealth  v  Crehan,  345  Mass.  609. 
188  NE  2d  923  (1963).  the  presiding  Judge. 
In  the  lobby  prior  to  the  drawing  of  a  Jury, 
ordered  reporters  to  make  no  mention  in 
ensuing  stories  of  the  criminal  records  of  the 
defendants.  A  newspaper  published  an  arti- 
cle   regarding    the    Judge's   statement.      Said 
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the   Supreme   Judicial   Court,   reveralng  ttie 
conviction; 

•The  »rtlcle«  •  •  •  directly  Interfered 
with  the  Judicial  proce«8.  The  viola- 
tion* •  •  •  did  preclaely  the  harm  which 
the  Instruction  wa«  designed  to  prevent:  the 
articles  which  embodied  thctn  were  a  threat 
or  menace  to  the  Integrity  of  the  I  Jury  |  trial." 
{Craig  *.  Harney.  Sheriff,  331  U-S.  367,  3r7." 
345  Mass   at  612.) 

Oplnlona  a«  to  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of 
the  accuaed.  published  In  the  newspaper, 
whether  self-generated  or  Issued  by  the  proe- 
ecutlDg  authorities  or  defense  counsel,  may 
add  up  to  prejudicial  publicity.  The  use  of 
labels — "killer."  "hoodlum,"  "robber" — Is 
widespread,  noted  above  Is  the  case  of  Irvin 
T  Dowd  In  which  the  press  had  tagged  the 
accused  as  a  "mad-dog  killer."  The  well- 
known  Sheppard  case,  now  awaiting  decision 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  Involved  (along 
with  much  else  In  the  way  of  abuses)  re- 
peated newspaper,  radio  and  television  In- 
timations of  the  defendant's  guilt  which,  at 
least  in  the  Judgment  of  the  federal  district 
court,  fatally  Infected  the  prcxreedlngs  with 
unfairness.  (.See  Sheppard  v.  Harwell.  231 
F  8upp  37  (SDO  1964).  reversed,  346  P  2d 
707  (eth  Clr  1966).  cert  panted  3M  U  8  918 
(1965)  I  Examples  .such  as  these  constrain 
one  to  agree  with  Mr  Justice  Jackson  that 
"trial  by  newspaper"  can  be  "one  of  the  worst 
menaces  to  American  Justice  " 

Similar  conclusions  apply  to  press  state- 
ments as  to  expected  testimony  of  witnesses 
In  a  pending  case.  This  type  of  material  nay 
never  be  admitted  In  the  courtroom,  wculd 
be  subject  to  cross-examination  If  admitted, 
and  would  be  hemmed  In  by  Judicial  safe- 
guards which  do  not  exist  In  the  publications 
of  what  witnesses  will  te.stify  If  the  prom- 
ised evidence  falls  to  materialize  or  is 
rejected  by  the  court,  the  presentation  of  It 
to  the  jury  by  the  indirect  methods  of  pub- 
licity can  t)e  prejudicial  It  tends  to  make 
a  mockery  of  the  actual  trial,  and  to  cheapen 
the  opinion  of  the  public  regarding  the  In- 
tegrity and  effectiveness  of  the  courts.  As 
one  Jxidge  has  stated,  "Evidence  Is  for  the 
consideration  of  the  court  and  Jury  and  not 
for  the  public  In  the  first  place  the  evidence 
may  be  Inadmissible  and.  even  though  ad- 
missible. It  may  be  wholly  unconvincing  or 
Its  effect  may  be  entirely  eliminated  by  proof 
which  follows  If  the  public  believes  the 
proposed  evidence  to  be  true,  when  In  fact  It 
Is  not.  It  may  view  the  ultimate  decision  of 
the  case  as  unjust  especially  when  It  does  not 
learn  that  the  proposed  evidence  either  failed 
to  materialize  or  fell  flat  "  (Quoted  In  Phil- 
lips and  McCoy,  op   cil    ,»upra.  p.  170.) 

During  the  trial  itself,  the  same  principles 
would  be  applicable  to  such  other  prejudicial 
publicity  as  comments  u;>on  evidence  already 
Introduced  or  any  statement  of  matter  which 
has  l>een  excluded  from  evidence  by  the  court 
at  the  trial  or  any  comment  as  to  the  credi- 
bility of  any  witness  at  the  trial.  Tt\e  right 
of  a  newspaper  to  report  the  trial  of  a  case 
In  open  court  is  not  absolute,  and  It  "gives 
neither  to  a  newspaper  nor  to  an  individual 
the  right  ot  prejudtje  a  case,  or  to  misstate 
it,  or  to  hold  up  to  scorn  or  ridicule,  either 
directly  or  by  natural  implication  from  his 
language  a  party  who  is  pursuing  his  legal 
remedies  In  court"  (Brown  v.  i»rortdi»nce 
Telegram  Pub.  Co  .  25  RI  117,  119.  54  Atl 
1061.  1062  (19031  (a  case  Involving  a  post-trial 
suit  for  defamation  and  particularly  the  de- 
fendant-newspaper's claim  of  privilege  to 
report  court  proceedings)    ) 

How  can  an  accu.sed  receive  a  fair  trial 
t)efore  an  Impartl.al  Jury  if  the  Jurors"  minds 
have  been  poisoned  by  one-sided,  often  er- 
roneous, opinions  published  by  news  media 
or  released  by  a  party  In  the  case?  How  can 
the  accused  l>e  given  a  fair  trial  on  the  evi- 
dence before  the  court  when  the  Jurors  have 
already  been  fully  exposed  to  unsworn,  un-' 
contradicted  opinions,  confessions,  prior  rec- 
ords, and  conclusions  which  are  inadmissible 


In  court'  If  a  private  person  were  to  mall 
a  letter  to  a  Juryman  telling  the  Juror  that 
he  knows  that  the  defendant  la  guilty  or 
has  conunltted  other  crimes  or  has  confessed. 
It  Is  clear  that  there  would  not  be  s  fair 
trial  But  Is  there  any  distinction  between 
such  a  letter  and  the  printed  letter  In  the 
newspaper  or  a  radio  or  TV  story  over  the 
airwaves? 

All  the  above  actions  produce  an  un- 
seemly battle  of  publicity  In  which  the  pub- 
lic takes  the  case  from  the  Jury  and  Ignores 
the  accepted  rules  of  evidence  which  apply 
In  court.  If  a  Judgment  should  be  that 
which  the  law  and  the  evidence  demands 
and  not  what  the  public  may  demand,  then 
publicity  which  is  prejudicial  to  this  result 
should  be  eliminated. 

What  about  the  right  to  a  '"public'"  trial 
guaranteed  In  the  sixth  amendment?  This 
right  has  been  held  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  accused.  {People  v.  Jelke.  308  NY.  56, 
123  N.  E.  2d  769  (1964);  see  also  Phllll[>s  and 
McCoy,  op  cit.  supra,  p.  186.)  "The  public 
trial  exists  because  of  the  aversion  which 
Uberty-lovlng  people  had  toward  secret  trials 
and  proceedings.  That  Is  the  reason  our 
courts  are  oi)en  to  the  public,  not  because 
the  framers  wanted  to  provide  the  public 
with  recreation."  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
quoted  In  Lewis,  op  cit.  supra.  Of  course. 
as  was  noted  in  the  concurring  opinion  of 
the  Chief  Justice  In  Estes  v.  Tejas,  381  U  S 
532  (1965).  benefits  may  flow  from  a  public 
trial  beyond  preventing  the  use  of  a  court 
as  an  Instrument  to  persecute  a  given  ac- 
cused   But — 

"The  guarantee  of  a  public  trial  confers  no 
special  benefit  on  the  press,  the  radio  In- 
dustry or  the  television  Industry.  A  public 
trial  Ls  a  neces-rary  component  of  an  accused's 
right  to  a  fair  trial  and  the  concept  of  pub- 
he  trial  cannot  be  used  to  defend  conditions 
which  prevent  the  trial  process  from  pro- 
viding a  fair  and  reliable  determination  of 
g\ilU"     (381  U    S    at  583  ) 

The  press  claim  of  a  public  "right  to  know" 
stands  on  no  better  footing  when  It  Is  urged 
as  a  conrlderallon  to  which  all  else  must  be 
subordinated.  Surely  the  Estes  case  demon- 
strates this.  There,  substantial  portions  of 
the  proceedlng.s  against  Estes  were  televised. 
including  live  coverage  of  a  two-day  hearing 
on  defense  motions,  opening  and  closing 
arguments  by  the  stale  and  the  return  of  the 
verdict,  as  well  as  soundless  videotaping  of 
other  aspects  of  the  trial.  The  Court  met 
headon  the  contention  that  the  question 
before  it  was  resolved  by  the  fact  '"that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know  what  goes  on  In 
the  courts"  Acknowledging  that  the  public 
has  a  right  to  be  informed  about  court  pro- 
ceedings, the  Court  nonetheless  found  that 
the  tendency  toward  unfairness  Inherent  lu 
such  televised  coverage  (even,  be  it  noted. 
In  the  absence  of  any  showing  of  actual  prej- 
udice) was  sufficient  to  tip  the  scales  in 
favor  of  reversal,  at  least  in  a  case  of  con- 
siderable notoriety  To  assert  a  "right  to 
know."  then,  is  simply  to  articulate  In  a 
catch  phrase  one  Important  Interest  to  be 
considered,  the  covintervaillng  interest  in 
fair  trial  persists  and  may  well  prevail. 

The  words  of  Justice  Frankfurter  remain 
apt 

"This  Court  has  not  yet  decided  that  the 
fair  administration  of  criminal  Justice  must 
be  subordinated  to  another  safeguard  of  our 
constitutional  system — freedom  of  the  press 
properly  conceived.  The  Court  has  not  yet 
decided  that,  while  convictions  must  be  re- 
versed and  miscarriages  of  justice  result  be- 
cause the  minds  of  jurors  or  potential  Jurors 
were  poisoned,  the  poisoner  Is  constitutional- 
ly protected  In  plying  his  trade."  {Irtcin  v. 
Dowd.  366  U.  S.  at  730.) 

V.  snfSDtxs 

Various  legal  remedies  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  prejudicial  publicity  have  been  used 
In   this  country.     The  technique  of  setting 


aside  past  convictions  because  of  the  adverse 
influence  of  publicity  has  obvious  and  ser- 
ious deflclenclee.  for  It  requires  a  costly  new- 
trial  many  years  after  the  event  with  thp 
likelihood  that  the  rights  of  the  defend;ii:- 
and  of  the  state  have  been  jeopardi/f-d 
by  scattered  witnesses  and  evidence.  In  ncl- 
dltlon.  consider  the  accused  who  has  been  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  and  put  to  a  tremend  .i:« 
and  avoidable  ordeal  and  expense;  if.  in  fa-- 
he  has  been  convicted  as  a  result  of  unf.;ir 
publicity,  a  later  reversal  Is  a  moral  vict'iry 
only  Curative  Instructions  by  the  Judge  :i:.< 
also  open  to  question,  for  according  to  Jus- 
tice Jackson,  the  notion  that  court  Instruc- 
tions can  be  coxmted  upon  to  cure  prejudice 
Is  known  by  "all  practicing  lawyers 
to  be  an  unmitigated  fiction."  A  change  of 
venue  or  a  delay  In  the  trial  also  Invove 
these  same  practical  diflScultles  as  well  as  the 
problem  of  whether  an  Impartial  trlbunnl 
can  be  obtained  from  a  commtinlty  wher^ 
prejudicial  pre-trial  publicity  has  been  dis. 
semlnated  on  a  widespread  basis  by  ni  ir.? 
media.  Further,  a  change  In  venue  i.s  nii 
exception  to  the  defendant's  right  to  bo 
tried  In  the  locality  where  the  crime  w:., 
committed,  while  delays  Interfere  wi'h  .i 
defendant's  constitutional  right  to  a  sppodv 
trial  and  may  subject  him  to  a  prolon'»d 
period  In  jail  without  ball. 

Questioning  of  prospective  Jurors  about 
prejudicial  publicity  Is  also  defective.  It  in- 
volves the  same  problems  as  found  in  1::- 
structions  from  the  judge.  Further,  the  .it- 
torney  runs  the  risk  of  antagonizing  the  J  :ry 
by  questioning  Its  Impartiality  and  hlg;.- 
llghtlng  the  publicity,  while  at  the  s,im» 
time,  he  may  be  foreclosed  by  the  prosper;. ve 
Jurors  answer  to  the  Inquiry  whether  he  c  •.:: 
render  an  Impartial  verdict  according  to  th" 
evidence  In  spite  of  the  sensational  publlr:'y 
in  the  mass  media  If  the  Juror  who  h  .- 
formed  an  Impression  which  he  states  can  he 
overcome  by  the  evidence  is.  in  fact,  .se.ilecl 
the  effect  is  to  reverse  the  normal  rule.";  of  c;- 
dence  Involving  a  presumption  of  innocen  •' 
for  the  accused  in  criminal  cas^  and  the 
burden  of  proof  for  the  plaintiff  in  civil  c.;,'.rs 
To  waive  a  Jury  trial,  as  suggested  by  some 
persons,  would  be  sacrificing  another  fund  i- 
mental  right  to  the  problem  of  prejudir:i; 
publicity.  In  brief,  then,  the  susceptib;i.iy 
of  the  mind  to  printed  or  "news"  ni.ittcr 
which  adversely  affects  the  rights  of  the  de- 
fendants or  litigants  to  a  fair  trial  based  on 
the  rules  of  law  cannot  be  overcome  by  the 
present  legal  remedies.  For  an  excellent  di.s- 
cxisslon  of  the  Inadequacies  of  the  present 
legal  remedies,  see  the  unpublished  speecii  by 
Justice  Bernard  S.  Meyer  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  before  the  Bar-Press  sym- 
posium at  Boston.  Mass.  (May  5,  1964).  (Sec 
also  Goldfarb,  Ensuri7ig  Fair  Trials.  The  New 
Republic,  Feb    1964.  p.  11.) 

In  England,  the  British,  with  no  written 
constitution  and  no  elected  prosecutors,  de.il 
with  the  problem  of  all  publicity  In  a  rriiii- 
inal  case  In  a  clean-cut  manner.  Tliey  pun- 
ish for  contempt  of  court  virtually  any  pub- 
lication about  the  defendant  In  a  crinun.i; 
case  before  trial  except  the  bare  fact  of  h:s 
arrest,  and  they  even  punish  criticisms  o! 
Jxidges  Lurid  news  accounts  of  the  .nrren 
of  the  accused,  statements  by  the  police  o! 
confessions,  a  summary  of  the  expected  e-;- 
dence  against  the  defendasit.  his  past  rec'  ra 
and  photographs  of  the  accused  before  Ui.i. 
are  regarded  as  unfairly  prejudicial  to  the  d'^- 
fendant's  right  to  a  fair  trial  and  are  edec- 
tlvely  forbidden  by  action  of  the  C(  iir; - 
through  their  contempt  power.  (See  Good- 
hart.  Ncic.ipapers  and  Contempt  of  Court  ■'' 
Engllfh  Law,  48  Harv.  L.  Rev  885  (193.^1 
Appendix  to  statement  by  Mr  Justice  Fr:ii:r;- 
furter  In  Maryland  v.  Baltimore  Radio  5'i'i  ' 
338  US  912,  921  (1950).)  In  our  country 
however,  where  publicity  has  always  been  li:i 
essential  part  of  our  tradition,  our  written 
constitution  guar<nteelng  the  right  of  free- 


dom of  speech  and  press  has  restricted  the 
power  of  the  courts  to  punish  as  contempt, 
comments  on  pending  cases  unless  the  pub- 
lication presents  a  "clear  and  present  dan- 
ger" of  obstructing  Justice.  iCraig  v  Harney, 
Eiipra;  Pennekamp  v.  Florida,  supra;  Bridges 
v  Ca/j/orn :a,  supra.) 

Legislative  proposals  to  curb  prejudicial 
publicity  have  recently  been  made.  Justice 
Bernard  S.  Meyer  has  proposed  a  statute  ap- 
plicable to  newspapermen,  broadcasters,  law- 
yers and  others  involved  In  criminal  trials. 
(See  Meyer.  Are  Additional  Remedies  Needed, 
Tiilrty-Nlnth  Report  of  the  Judicial  Council 
of  M.i.<;sachusetts.  p.  47  (1963);  and  see 
Epeech  noted  supra.)  It  would  flatly  prohibit 
any  disclosure  as  to  the  existence  of  a  con- 
fession, of  the  defendant's  prior  record  and 
of  similar  damaging  matters  (unless  they 
were  brought  out  at  the  trial),  and  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  defendant's  guilt 
or  the  credibility  of  evidence  or  witnesses. 
Other  practices,  which  would  be  violations 
if  the  court  found  that  they  threatened 
Eubsl.antlal  prejudice  to  Justice,  would  In- 
clude interviews  with  victims  of  a  crime,  ap- 
pciUs  to  racial  bias  and  publications  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  Jurors. 

There  have  also  been  recent  attempts  to 
e.'labllsh  self-imposed  guidelines  for  the 
members  of  the  bar  and  press.  In  Oregon, 
(or  example,  the  press  and  bar  have  agreed 
upon  a  statement  of  principles  on  the  cov- 
erage of  news  In  criminal  cases.  (See  ABA. 
Coordinator  (Nov.  1962  and  March  1965).) 
In  Massachusetts,  a  guide  has  been  adopted 
by  many  dally  and  weekly  newspapers,  al- 
though not  by  the  major  Boston  dailies. 
Much  h.as  been  said  and  written,  pro  and 
cm.  about  the  efficacy  of  a  generally  appll- 
c.'ihle  code  of  ethics  setting  "specific  stand- 
ards of  crime  reporting  which,  while  preserv- 
ing complete  freedom  for  the  press,  will  also 
adequately  safeguard  the  rights  of  an  ac- 
cused." The  description  is  that  of  the  then 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  Arthur  Goldberg,  in 
his  speech  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
p;:per  Editors. 

.Several  other  recent  developments  may 
lead  to  a  workable  solution  to  the  difficult 
problem  of  prejudicial  publicity  In  pending 
cases.  Frank  Stanton.  President  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  has  recom- 
mended that  Brookings  In.'itltutlon,  an  In- 
dependent research  and  educational  organi- 
batlon,  undertake  the  com[>osit.lon  of  a  task 
force  of  leaders  in  law.  Journalism  and  gov- 
ernment to  study  and  report  on  a  voluntary 
iiitermedia  code  of  fair  practice  to  guide 
coverage  of  legislative  and  Judicial  proceed- 
ings as  well  as  the  pretrial  detention  of  per- 
sons. The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
A.ssociation  has  named  a  study  group  to 
probe  the  area  of  potential  conflict  between 
the  first  and  sixth  amendments  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Warren  Commission. 
h.is  set  up  a  panel  of  eleven  nationally 
pr^.Tilnent  lawyers  and  Judges  to  serve  as  a 
B.ir  Advisory  Committee  on  Pair  Trial  and 
Free  Press;  this  committee,  a  [>art  of  the 
broad  program  to  formulate  minimum  na- 
tional standards  for  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice,  Is  considering  the  responsi- 
bilities of  members  of  the  bar,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  and  mass  media,  as  they  relate 
to  the  preservation  of  fair  trial  and  avoid- 
ance of  prejudicial  publicity.  Its  report  is 
expected  In  the  fall. 

One  further  solution  has  been  recom- 
mended which  mitigates  constitutional  ques- 
tions and  conflicts  relating  to  the  free  press. 
This  Includes  control  of  attorneys  and  law- 
enforcement  agencies  by  bar  associations  and 
the  courts.  Dean  Erwin  Grlswold.  in  recom- 
mending this  solution,  points  to  the  funda- 
mental responsibility  of  the  legal  profession 
and  calls  for  revision  of  Canon  20  of  the 
Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  to  effect  a  complete  pro- 
hibition on  any  statements  on  pending  cases 


from  the  moment  of  the  arrest  until  the 
ultimate  completion  of  the  trial;  in  addition. 
he  suggests  that  the  rule-making  and  con- 
tempt powers  of  the  courts  be  used  over  the 
police  and  law-enforcement  officers.  (Dean 
Grlswold's  statement  is  printed  in  Harvard 
Today.  Jan.  I9<j5.  pp.  9-13).  The  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  has  adopted  a  set  of  rules 
banning  potentially  prejudicial  statements  to 
the  press  by  prosecutors,  policemen  and  de- 
fense attorneys  before  and  during  criminal 
trial.  {State  v.  Van  Duyne.  43  N.J.  368.  204 
A.  2d  841  (1964).)  The  Philadelphia  Bar 
Association  has  adopted  a  statement  of  pol- 
icy recommending  that  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  lawyers  be  restricted  substantially 
in  their  statements  concerning  criminal  in- 
vestigations. A.B.A.  Coordinator  (Feb.  1965). 
The  Standing  Committee  on  I>rofessional 
Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
been  working  on  a  revision  of  Canon  20  to 
help  insure  a  fair  and  Impartial  trial.  A.B.A. 
Nexcs.  Dec.  15. 1964.  Perhaps  most  significant 
is  the  1965  Statement  of  Policy  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  release  of  information  by  IX'partment 
of  Justice  personnel.  (See  28  C.FR.  g  50  2 
(1965).) 

In  brief,  solutions  to  the  conflict  between 
a  free  press  and  a  fair  trial  are  necessary, 
and  as  Professor  Goldfarb  has  suggested. 

"Self-control  by  press  and  bar  would  go  far 
to  alleviate  many  of  these  problems.  If  the 
press  does  not  control  itself,  it  may  find  the 
courts  doing  so  by  extending  the  contempt 
power.  Former  Justice  Frankfurter  and 
others  have  recently  suggested  emulating  the 
English  contempt  rule.  If  this  is  done, 
American  courts  should  draw  a  careful  dis- 
tinction between  editorials  and  criticisms, 
and  the  reporting  of  Judicial'  facts  like  con- 
fessions and  criminal  records,  giving  the 
former  an  absolute  First  Amendment  pro- 
tection. It  is  simpler  for  the  bar  to  control 
Its  members  than  it  is  for  the  press.  Lawyers 
are  peculiarly  stisceptible  to  the  disciplinary 
control  of  the  bar  and  the  courts.  This 
power  ought  to  be  used  to  control  lawyers' 
complicity  in  pre-trial  publicity.  In  the  case 
of  the  district  attorney,  standard  regulations 
could  be  drawn  to  control  precisely  the  pub- 
lic information  practices  in  all  prosecutor's 
offices.  This,  along  with  rigid  control  of  the 
private  lawyer  by  the  courts  and  bars,  would 
go  far  to  soothe  this  sore  spot  in  the  trial 
system."     Op.  cit.  supra  at  14. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

The  rights  of  a  free  press  and  a  fair  trial 
are  neither  Incompatible  nor  Independent  of 
each  other.  They  must  be  reconciled  for 
the  benefit  of  our  democratic  society.  We 
must  eliminate  prejudicial  publicity  in  pend- 
ing cases  not  only  to  insure  the  capstone  of 
our  Judicial  system  and  our  freedom  but 
also  to  meet  the  test  described  by  the  late 
Justice  Frankfurter: 

"Not  the  least  significant  test  of  the  qual- 
ity of  a  civilization  is  its  treatment  of  those 
charged  with  crime,  particularly  with  of- 
fen.ses  which  arouse  the  passions  of  a  com- 
munity. One  of  the  rightful  bo.ists  of  West- 
ern ciidlization  is  that  the  State  has  the 
burden  of  establishing  guilt  solely  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  produced  In  court  and 
under  circumstances  assuring  all  the  safe- 
guards of  a  fair  procedure."  (Irvin  v.  Dowd. 
366  U.S.  at  729.) 


INTERSTATE  TAXATION  ACT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Pool]  may  extend  hl.<;  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  eaperly 
awaiting  the  results  and  revisions  of  the 
exhausting  study  now  bein.e  completed 
by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  State 
Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce  deal- 
ing with  the  establishment  of  guideposts 
for  States  and  counties  to  follow  in 
taxing  multi.statc  businesses. 

There  are  more  than  3.000  State  and 
local  taxing  jurisdictions  in  these 
United  States  In  many  instances  each 
of  tliese  jurisdictions  has  its  own  sepa- 
rate rules,  exemptions,  and  rat«s.  For 
small-  and  medium-size  multistate  busi- 
nesses, in  particular,  the  cost  of  the 
paperwork  alone  to  comply  with  the  tax 
rules  and  regulations  of  these  many 
jurisdictions  is  oppressive. 

It  sometimes   happens   that   a   small 
multistate  business  is  not  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  constantly  changing  and  in- 
creasingly complex  tax  rules  of  a  distant 
taxing  authority  and  it  finds  itself  be- 
ing held  liable  for  many  years  of  back 
taxes,   plus   penalties   and   intere.st.   for 
which  it  may  not  really  be  liable  and 
of  which  it  was  totally  unaware  until  the 
State  or  local  tax  collector  sent  his  no- 
tice.    This   liability   for  unknown   back 
taxes   can    also    arise    under   successful 
coui't  action  by  a  taxing  authority  to  ex- 
tend   its    jurisdiction.     Because    of    the 
hodgepodge  of  jurisdictional  rules  gov- 
ei-ning  State  and  local  taxation  of  multi- 
state  businesses,   the  same  transaction 
or  the  same  income  can  be  taxed  by  more 
than  one  taxing  authority  and  thus  be 
subject  t-o  double  or  even  triple  taxation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  know  this  matter 
has  been  the  subject  of  several  years  of 
cai-eful  study  by  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce under  the  able  chairmanship  of  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  Edwin  E.  Willis.     This  spe- 
cial subcommittee  was  established  pur- 
suant to  the  mandate  of  Public  Law  86- 
272  and  has  been   engaged  for  over  5 
years  in  ti-ying  to  biing  some  common- 
sense  to  this  broad  and  complex  legal 
maze.     In  1961  and  1962  the  special  sub- 
committee held  hearings  at  which  busi- 
nessmen and  tax  administrators  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  explained  the  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  present  variety 
of  State  and  local  income  taxes  and  sales 
and  use  taxes     These  hearings  formed 
the  basis  of  an  extensive  four  volume  re- 
port   by   the   special   subcommittee   and 
was  accompanied  by  H.R.    11798  intro- 
duced by  Chaii-man  Willis  on  October 
22.  1965.     From  January  to  May  of  this 
year  the  special  subcommittee  has  heard 
over    100    witnesses,    representing    both 
taxpayers  and  tax  collectors,  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  H.R.  11798.     The  special 
subcommittee  and  its  staff  is  now  hard 
at  work  on  revising  H  R.   11798  and  I 
know  will  come  up  with  the  kind  of  solu- 
tions which  this  problem  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  anxious  to  see  this 
burdensome  problem  solved  in  a  mamier 
which  will  promote  th.e  common  market 
of  these  United  States  and  eliminate  un- 
nece.ssai'y  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
interstate  commerce  between  our  States. 
The  degree  to  wliich  we  can  keep  unfet- 
tered the  free  flow  of  commerce  through- 
out the  United  States  determines  the 
health  of  our  econom.y  at  every  level — 
local,  regional,  and  national.     What  this 
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legislation  will  do  Is  in  keeping  with  this 
fundamental  and  basic  objective. 


ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT  IN 
HAWAII 

Mr.  REES  Mr.  Speaicer.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink!  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MINK  Mr  Sfjeaker.  Hawaii's 
State  sovemment.  although  the  young- 
est in  the  Nation,  has  been  among  this 
country's  leaders  in  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  economic  development  and 
growth 

The  results  of  this  farsighted  ap- 
proach by  the  government  led  by  Gov. 
John  A.  Bums  have  been  most  gratify- 
ing, and  Hawaii  presently  is  in  a  period 
of  spectacular  economic  and  commercial 
advancement 

Among  the  leaders  in  this  wise  and 
productive  effort  has  been  tlie  State  di- 
rector of  planning  and  economic  de^el- 
opment.  Dr  Shelley  M.  Mark.  RecenUy, 
Dr.  Mark  outlined  Hawaii's  achieve- 
ments and  goals  of  recent  years  at  an 
address  at  the  annual  San  Diego,  Calif  . 
Maritime  Day-World  Trade  Week  com- 
memoration. 

I  am  most  proud  and  happy  to  lay  this 
record  of  achievement  and  outline  of 
plans  for  the  future  for  my  State  before 
my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  at  this 
time : 

Haw.m!  and  the  New  Pacific  Era 
( Addre.ss  at  annual  Maritime  Day-World 
TYade  Week  celebration,  San  Diego,  Calif,, 
May  23,  1966,  by  Shelley  M  Mark,  director. 
Department  of  Planning  and  Economic  De- 
velopment   State   of   Hawaii) 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  distin- 
guished citizens  of  San  Diego.  It  Is  certainly 
a  high  honor  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  a 
great  personal  privilege  to  be  Invited  to  speak 
at  your  Annual  Maritime  Day-World  Trade 
Week  festivities  Your  prowess  and  progress 
In  all  types  of  maritime  activities  are  well 
known  to  us  In  Hawaii  Since  my  arrival 
here.  I  have  also  been  impressed  with  your 
tremendous  hospitality  and  feeling  of  Aloha 
for  Hawaii  As  I  left  the  airport  I  spotted  a 
large  sign  which  said  Welcome  to  the  Hana- 
lel  "  I  was  taken  by  car  to  my  very  fine 
accommodations  at  the  Kona  Kal  Club,  pass- 
ing the  Kona  Inn  on  the  way  Those  of  you 
who  have  been  to  our  Islands  know  that 
Kona  and  Hanalel  are  two  of  our  most  spar- 
kling Jewels  In  fact,  I  am  wondering  who 
has  borrowed  what  from  whom? 

Speaking  of  our  Islands,  of  course  the 
most  noteworthy  event  In  recent  weeks  has 
been  the  winning  of  the  Kentucky  Derby  and 
the  Preakness  by  a  race  horse  named  Kaual 
King  Although  thl.s  horse  has  never  been 
to  our  Islands  and  we  do  not  liave  racing,  he 
has  given  us  world-wide  publicity  that 
money  cannot  buy 

At  the  risk  of  covering  ground  that  may 
already  be  familiar  to  you.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  some  of  the  recent  economic  progress 
made  In  Hawaii,  particularly  since  we  at- 
tained statehood.  As  some  of  our  key  eco-' 
nomlc  indicators  show,  we  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  In  recent  years.  In  11)65, 
our  population  was  nearly  three-quartere  of 
a  million  people,  representing  a  17-percent 
growth  since  1960.  This  compares  with  a 
national   growth   rate  of  8  percent  over  the 


same  pverlod.  Our  employed  work-force  In 
1965  was  about  one-third  of  our  total  popu- 
lation 

This  represented  an  Increase  of  13  percent 
over  I960,  as  compared  with  the  national 
growth  of  8  percent  On  the  other  hand,  our 
unemployment  in  1965  was  less  than  the 
national  rate,  slightly  over  3  percent  as  com- 
pared with  the  national  average  of  4'^  per- 
cent In  1965,  Our  personal  Income  In  1965 
was  approximately  «2  billion,  representing 
a  38-percent  increase  since  1960.  as  comp.ired 
with  a  32-percent  increase  for  the  nation  as 
a  wliole  Per  capita  Income  In  Hawaii  w.is 
almost  53  iXK)  in  1965  which  places  It  above 
the  national  average.  Most  of  our  other  In- 
dicators   have    displayed    similar    tendencies 

But  more  revealing  than  the  figures  alone 
are  some  of  the  factors  underlying  these  re- 
cent growth  rates.  As  is  the  ca.se  with  ban 
Diego,  we  rely  very  heavily  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  our  basic  economic  support. 
In  1965,  total  Federal  expenditures,  both 
mlUt.iry  and  civilian,  amounted  to  neiirly 
$'j  billion  or  a  27-percent  Increase  since 
1960  Secondly,  our  tourist  industry  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  an  exceedingly  rapid  rate 
Visitor  arrivals  amounted  to  m  ire  than 
600,000  in  1965  or  a  100-percent  lncrca!.e  since 
1960.  This  Is  not  hard  to  see  In  view  of  the 
unprecedented  national  prosperity  that  we 
have  enjoyed,  the  Increased  leisure  time  .it 
our  dLsposal,  the  Improvements  In  transpur- 
tation  technology  and  the  reduction  In  the 
cost  of  coming  to  Hawaii,  from  the  West 
Coast  particularly  We  fully  expect  a  con- 
llnu.ition  of  these  trends. 

Another  encouraging  feature  of  our  recent 
economic  df'velopmeiit  and  one  that  tend.s 
to  be  under-rated,  by  the  way,  has  been  the 
Increasing  stability  In  our  basic  agricultural 
sectors,  namely  sugar  and  pineapple  This 
has  been  due  to  technological  Improvements, 
together  with  a  continuing  emphasis  on  re- 
search Into  new  methods  of  production  and 
new  by-prodvicts.  all  of  which  has  firmed  up 
the  staying  power  of  these  Industries  In  the 
face  of  increasing  market  competition  The 
valvie  of  the  production  In  these  two  sectors 
was  about  $300  million  In  1965,  and  we  ex- 
pect this  level  to  be  at  least  maintained  in 
the  next  several  years. 

Then,  significant  progre.ss  has  been  made 
In  some  of  the  newer  growth  sectors  of  our 
economy  The  value  of  diversified  manu- 
facttirlng  has  amounted  to  nearly  $200  mil- 
lion, while  the  total  volume  of  our  foreign 
trade  is  about  $140  million.  It  Is  still  too 
early  to  place  a  price  tag  on  our  research  and 
development  Industry,  but  with  the  prom- 
ising scientific  developments  at  our  Univer- 
sity, the  Increasing  number  of  contracts  that 
have  been  awarded  to  Hawaii  and  the  grow- 
ing Interest  of  private  Industrial  firms,  we 
feel  that  we  are  nearlng  the  take-ofT  stage  in 
this  area. 

So  basically.  In  recent  years,  our  economy 
has  proved  adaptable  to  external  changes 
while  developing  Increasing  Internal  strength 
and  stability,  at  the  same  time.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  detect  considerable  similarity 
with  San  Diego  In  experience  If  not  In  mag- 
nitude. Thus  I  believe  our  past  performance 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  But  what 
about  the  future? 

Certainly  we  cannot  take  things  for 
granted.  While  we  fully  expect  our  economy 
to  continue  to  grow  and  prosper,  we  do  real- 
ize that  It  can  be  disrupted  by  factors  be- 
yond our  control.  For  example,  the  level  of 
Federal  expenditures  Is  dependent  upon 
changes  In  the  International  situation  and 
on  national  policy  decisions  which  may  be 
made  to  counteract  or  adjust  to  such 
changes.  These  can  lead  to  a  continuation 
or  acceleration  of  recent  trends  or.  on  the 
other  hand,  a  wholesale  disruption  or  dis- 
location of  economic  activity  In  the  Islands. 
Our  tourist  Industry  has  benefited  from 
prosperity  conditions  on  the  Btalnland  and 
Indeed  throughout  the  world,  from  techno- 


logical Improvements  In  air  transportation 
and  from  Increasing  consumer  preference 
for  travel  and  recreation.  We  expect  ar.fl 
hope  that  these  favorable  developments  wi  i 
continue,  but  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  thi~ 
will  be  so.  Political  uncertainties,  such  a.*. 
our  share  of  the  quota  under  the  United 
States  Sugar  Act,  can  afTect  the  w?ll  beliit; 
of  some  of  our  basic  Industries  In  th-  futur" 

Thus,  the  task  that  lies  ahead  of  us  li 
we  must  continue  to  strengthen  our  exist - 
In;  economic  bases  and  at  the  same  time 
uncover  new  sources  of  Income  and  employ- 
ment for  our  growing  txipulatlon  We  re.i:- 
Ize  that  the  time  to  plan  and  act  Is  n^w 
when  tines  arc  good,  rather  than  to  w.ilt 
for  disrister  or  calamity  to  fall  upon  us 

In  our  queat  for  new  economic  opportuni- 
ties, we  are  seeking  to  capitalize  on  our  po  i- 
tlon  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  and  are 
focuslnc  our  attention  on  three  m^j  r 
areas-foreign  trade;  research  arid  deveb  p- 
me.it,  parllciilarly  in  oceanography  and  ed- 
ucational and  cultural   interchange 

Foreign  trade  l.s  something  fnmlltar  to  11 
of  you  Most  of  you  are  enfjaged  In  one  or 
another  aspect  of  It.  While  Hawaii's  fc  r- 
elgn  trade  has  Increased  sharply  In  recent 
years.  It  Is  barely  scratching  the  surface  ot 
the  vastly  Increased  trade  crossing  the  P,.- 
clflc.  about  $9  billion  worth  by  last  count 
With  the  vigor  of  the  pres-nt  day  economies 
of  Japan,  Taiwan,  Australia  and  New  Zp.t- 
lund.  and  the  rising  aspirations  in  other  de- 
veloping areas  of  Asia  and  tlie  Pacific  we 
can  hope  for  even  greater  growth  In  the  fu- 
ture Our  problem  is  now  to  capitalize  on 
our  central  Pacific  location  In  order  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully  in  this  trade  Our  ap- 
proach has  been  to  put  new  cniphasls  on 
Hawaii's  position  as  an  Intermediate  puli.t 
from  which  trans-Pacific  trade  may  be  ser-, - 
Iced  or  facllltai^d  Thus,  we  are  workini; 
to  establish  a  new  forelgi  trade  complex  in 
Hawaii  to  provide  facilities  for  the  perform- 
ance of  distribution  services  from  the  .St.ite 
with  the  potential  for  appropriate  processing 
and   trans-shipment   activities. 

Next  month,  we  will  be  opening  our  n''w 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  which.  :>»  you  know  i- 
a  secured  area  Into  which  merchandise  run 
be  brought  without  being  subject  to  t!:? 
United  Stales  Customs  Laws  Within  th" 
Zone,  this  merchandise  may  be  stored 
handled,  displayed,  used  for  processing  nr 
manufacturing,  and  suhsequently,  Importerl 
into  the  customs  area  or  shipped  abroad  It 
Is  only  at  that  point  that  the  appUcni)le 
customs  duties  are  levied  and  the  result  if 
usually  a  considerable  saving  to  the  user  ol 
the  Zone.  We  are  regarding  our  Poreien 
Trade  Zone  as  a  public  facility  much  like 
any  other  port  facility,  whose  purpose  Ie  no- 
lo be  profitable  In  Itself,  but  to  afford  the 
opjKirtunlty  for  private  firms  to  exercise  their 
Initiative  and  Ingenuity  in  their  soarcii  fir 
profit  We  also  visualize  our  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  as  an  educational  venture  out  ot  whiih 
a  greater  community-wide  interest  in  M 
sorts  of  foreign  trade  activities  will  be  gen- 
erated 

Our  Trade  Zone,  then.  Is  but  the  first  step 
toward  a  Foreign  Trade  Complex  in  Haw.tii 
which  could  ultimately  embrace  expanded 
display  and  exhibition  facilities,  conference 
facilities,  trade  mission  offices,  and  all  otlipr 
types  of  services  and  facilities  catering  to  the 
Pacific  trade.  We  see  Hawaii  as  playing  a 
major  role  In  bringing  together  buyers  and 
sellers  from  East  and  West,  assisting  in  their 
trading  and  financial  arrangements,  and 
providing  them  with  display,  exhibition,  and 
test  market  facilities.  We  welcome  the  full 
participation  of  San  Diego's  business  com- 
munity in  this  effort 

Hawaii  Is  also  looking  to  the  ocean  In  yet 
another  attempt  to  assure  Its  future  eco- 
nomic growth.  I  refer  to  our  efforts  to 
stimulate  research  and  development  activi- 
ties, with  particular  emphasis  on  oceanog- 
raphy and  other  endeavors  that  may  be  based 


on  the  findings  ot  scientific  research.  Our 
UnlversUy  of  Hawaii  has  made  very  substan- 
tial progress  in  these  areas.  It  is  attracting 
both  an  outstanding  faculty  of  scientific 
specialists,  as  well  as  an  Increa.slng  share  of 
research  contracts  The  State  .Administra- 
tion, under  the  dynamic  leaden-hip  of  Gov- 
ernor John  A.  Burns,  has  embarked  on  an 
intensified  eflort  to  call  attention  to  Hawaii's 
advantages  and  capabilities  fur  oceanic  re- 
search and  science-based  industry.  The 
Navy,  as  well  as  otlier  Federal  agencies,  has 
cooperated  very  closely  In  bringing  about 
mtiiiy  of  these  new  program.s  in  our  State. 
Our  own  business  and  Industrial  community 
has  realized  the  potentials  for  economic 
growth  in  these  areas  and  has  participated 
closely  in  the  advanced  planning  phases.  All 
this  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  lo  San  Diego, 
wtiich  for  many  years  has  been  a  pre-emi- 
nent center  for  all  types  of  research  and  de- 
velopment activities.  This  Is  mainly  an  In- 
dlcatlon  of  the  close  affinity  between  our  two 
areas  In  still  another  area  of  economic  ac- 
tiMty, 

I  have  mentioned  educational  and  cultural 
Interchange  as  a  third  area  holding  promise 
for  the  future  growth  of  HawaU,  It  may 
come  as  a  surprl.se  that  such  activities  should 
be  regarded  as  a  basis  fir  economic  growth, 
H  iwever,  I  believe  we  do  have  a  rather  unique 
role  to  play.  As  some  of  you  may  know,  there 
has  been  established  a  federally-supported 
institution  located  at  the  University  of  Ha- 
w.ili,  known  as  the  East-West  Center,  This 
Center  provides  scholarships  and  fellowships 
for  students  from  both  the  E.ist  and  the  West, 
It  offers  technical  training  facilities  for  the 
technicians  and  officials  of  the  emerging 
countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  It  offers  a 
meeting  ground,  conference  facilities,  and  a 
research  library  for  senior  specialists  from 
these  countries.  But  most  of  all.  It  provides 
an  environment,  In  rtn  area  noted  for  Its  racial 
harmony,  for  people  of  different  educational, 
cultural,  and  national  backgrounds  to  come 
together,  to  work,  study,  train,  and  research, 
to  develop  an  understanding  and  t.pprecla- 
tlon  of  dlflfcrent  points  of  view  and  ultimately 
til  provide  the  basis  for  the  solution  of  mu- 
tti."illy  pressing  problems. 

However,  the  Ea.'?t-West  Center  can  succeed 
In  its  mission  only  as  the  University  of  Ha- 
w.iii  progresses.  With  this  in  mind,  both  the 
State  Administration  and  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  Hawaii  have  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported the  University  through  generous  capl- 
t.il  and  operating  budget  appropriations  and 
111  many  other  ways.  The  University  has  de- 
veloped strength  and  c.ipablllty  not  only  In 
the  physical  sciences,  but  also  in  the  social 
sciences,  the  arts  and  the  humanities,  thus 
providing  the  needed  educational  comple- 
ment for  the  broader  cultural  and  technical 
interchange  purposes  of  the  East-West  Cen- 
ter. The  University  of  Hawaii  In  its  own 
right  has  supervised  and  conducted  impor- 
Uiiit  International  programs  in  conjunction 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  Peace  Corps,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  Trust  Territories.  The  Hawaiian 
community  Itself  mu<;t  be  considered  a  prime 
resource  in  our  nation's  efforts  to  achieve 
mutual  understanding  with  the  peoples  and 
countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  Ha- 
waii can  assure  Its  future  economic  growth 
by  full  and  Ingenuous  participation  in  the 
three  programs  that  I  have  mentioned. 
However,  In  each  of  these,  Hawaii,  with  Its 
unique  as.sets.  Its  strategic  central  Pacific  lo- 
cation, lus  multi-racial  population.  Its  appre- 
ciation of  education  and  science,  its  world- 
wide business  orientation,  and  its  Aloha 
spirit,  has  an  even  greater  mission  to  under- 
take. In  carrying  out  this  mission,  which  I 
have  already  alluded  to  and  which  I  shall 
elaborate  upon,  we  must  exercise  foresight 
and  Initiative  and  take  Imaginative  action. 
But  this  is  something  that  we  cannot  do 
alone  or  in  large  part. 


There  Is  much  to  be  gained  by  cooperative 

and  collaborative  efforts  with  other  areas, 
particularly  those  displaying  interests  and 
embarking  on  programs  similar  to  ours.  This 
I  have  already  found  in  my  very  brief  asso- 
ciation  w-lth   the  city   of   San   Diego. 

Some  of  you  may  know  of  efforts  previ- 
ously launched  to  establish  a  sister-city  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  areas.  I  believe 
such  a  concept  to  be  valid.  But  without 
concrete  and  productive  follow-through,  it 
can  very  easily  degenerate  into  a  mere 
propaganda  exercise  or  become  meat  for  the 
political  meat  grinder.  So  rather  than  a 
mere  waving  of  slogans  or  exchange  of  official 
courtesy  calls,  might  I  suggest  this  course  of 
action — that  all  agencies,  institutions,  com- 
panies, and  individuals  in  our  respective 
areas,  who  have  mutual  Interests  and  con- 
cerns, make  preliminary  contact,  arrange 
periodic  meetings,  and  agree  on  areas  where 
cooperative  endeavors  can  be  worked  out. 

As  a  starting  point,  may  I  suggest  that 
efforts  be  launched  to  increa.se  the  flow  of 
trade  between  our  two  areas  through  the  ex- 
change of  specific  information  on  trading 
and  Investment  opportunities.  Secondly. 
those  agencies  and  Individuals  who  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  providing  services  to  both 
areas,  such  as  shipping,  freight  forwarding, 
financing,  marketing  and  distribution, 
should  consider  further  bow  they  might  as- 
sist in  the  expansion  of  this  trade.  I  am 
sure  that  we  in  Hawaii  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  superior  port  development  program 
that  Is  being  carried  out  in  San  Diego. 

Third,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  the  Hawaiian  atmosphere 
that  has  crept  into  your  resort  development 
and  I  think  this  promLses  a  continued  ex- 
pansion In  the  flow  of  visitors  between  our 
two  areas.  For  while  we  have  high  hopes 
for  the  growth  of  foreign  trade  and  R&D 
activities,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
present  day  significance  of  our  tourist  indus- 
try. Along  these  lines  I  would  like  to  see  an 
early  institution  of  direct  air  service  between 
San  Diego  and  our  Islands.  This  objective 
was  nearly  attained  in  previous  years  and  I 
don't  think  we  ought  to  let  any  possibilities 
die. 

In  the  field  of  research  and  development 
activities,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Scrlpps 
Institution,  your  aircraft  and  electronics  In- 
dustries and  your  outstanding  educational 
institutions  has  been  long  established.  The 
University  of  Hawaii  In  its  research  projrram 
would  certainly  do  well  to  engage  In  co- 
operative efforts  with  Scrlpps.  For  example. 
Joint  oceanic  research  projects  could  be  de- 
vised, utilizing  the  vast  continental  shelf 
areas  that  are  readily  accessible  to  you  and 
the  deep  water  areas  that  are  close  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Much  fruitful  scientific 
information,  some  of  it  with  rather  immedi- 
ate economic  application,  can  be  produced 
through  this  collaborative  approach. 

Finally,  along  these  lines,  there  is  one 
great  scientific  project  where  we  have  an  Im- 
mediate mutuality  of  interest.  I  refer,  of 
course  to  Project  Mohole,  a  project  of  tre- 
mendous scientific  significance,  where  it  is 
Intended  that  drillings  be  conducted  on  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  to  extract  samples  from 
the  inner  core  of  the  earth  and  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  the  earth's  origin,  its  move- 
ments, and  relationships  to  its  environment. 
As  you  may  know,  the  drillings  are  to  be 
carried  out  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  Just 
north  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  as  I'm 
sure  you  are  aware,  the  tremendous  plat- 
form, from  which  the  oceanic  experiments 
are  to  be  carried  out.  is  being  constructed 
in  your  San  Diego  shipyards.  However,  this 
project  is  presently  in  great  jeopardy  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  the  House  in  cutting 
out  the  necessary  funds  from  the  budget 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  We  In 
Hawaii  are  making  every  possible  effort  to  see 
that  the  necessary  funds  are  restored  by  the 
United  States  Senate  and  that  the  Congress 


will  see  fit  to  go  along  with  the  restoration. 
We  are  pleased  that  President  Johnson  has 
made  such  a  strong  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  Mohole  Project  and  that  Governor 
Brown  of  California  and  Governor  Bums  of 
Haw-all  are  pressing  so  vigorously  for  Us  res- 
toration. I  am  sure  that  many  prominent 
San  Diegans  have  exerted  their  Influence  on 
behalf  of  this  project,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
many  more  will  emphasize  its  Importance  to 
their  Congressmen.  For  it  is  out  of  such 
pragmatic  efforts  that  a  true  and  lasting 
cooperative  relationship  between  our  two 
areas  can  be  affirmed. 

As  I  have  said  previously,  there  is  a  new 
challenge  that  areas  such  as  ours  must  face 
realistically  and  cooperatively.  This  Is  the 
challenge  of  the  new  era  of  the  Pacific. 
Make  no  mistake  of  it:  the  Pacific  era  has 
arrived,  and  It  has  exposed  an  amazing  lack 
of  knowledge  and  direction  In  coping  with 
Its  attendant  problems.  'Pot  almost  all  of 
our  history,  our  country  has  been  oriented 
toward  the  East  and  toward  the  Atlantic 
community.  But  now,  the  Pacific  era  has 
emerged,  bringing  with  it  the  disruption  of 
Viet  Nam,  the  enigma  of  Communist  China, 
the  uncertainties  of  Indonesia,  We  have 
found  ourselves  as  a  Nation,  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  these  new  problems. 
There  is  much  that  needs  to  be  learned  and 
much  that  needs  to  be  done. 

But  In  facing  up  to  these  challenges,  there 
Is  much  that  can  be  done.  There  Is  not 
only  the  vast  potential  for  greatly  expanded 
trade  and  investment,  but  also  the  opportu- 
nity to  assist  in  the  economic  development 
of  other  nations  without  Impeding  neces- 
sary scx^ial  changes  and  with  full  recognition 
of  the  dignity  qf  the  individual.  Thus,  It  is 
up  to  us,  the  states  and  areas  which  face 
westward  to  the  Pacific,  to  take  the  lead  In 
reshaping  our  national  outlook.  In  refocus- 
ing  our  national  policies.  In  redirecting  our 
national  energies  and  in  redefining  our  na- 
tional educational  purposes,  so  that  as  a  na- 
tion we  may  be  better  equipped  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  new  Paclnc  era. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  fully  cognizant 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  task.  We  shall  do 
our  part.  We  seek  your  assistance  and  guid- 
ance in  meeting  our  mutual  responsibilities 
In  the  days  ahead. 


PL.'^YGROUND  LIGHT  DRIVE 
A  SUCCESS 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Helstoski]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
drive  to  provide  temporary  lighting  at 
47  Washington  playgrounds  has  become 
a  success. 

The  Washington  Post  had  carried  the 
stoi-y  that  the  goal  has  been  reached  and, 
in  fact,  has  gone  over  the  top. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  a  corpora- 
tion from  my  congressional  district  has 
made,  what  is  thought  to  be,  one  of  the 
largest  single  contributions  to  this  light- 
ing program.  This  installation  of  light- 
ing equipment  will  not  be  of  the  tempo- 
rary nature  advocated  for  the  Wa.shing- 
ton  playgrounds.  Its  equipment  will  be 
a  permanent  feature  and  will  add  greatly 
to  the  reduction  of  juvenile  delinquency 
in  the  area  served  by  the  Rosedale  Rec- 
reation Center,  where  these  lights  of  the 
Duro-Test    Corp.,    the    country's    fourth 
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largest  manufacturer  of  light  bulbs,  will 
be  Installed. 

This  North  Bergen.  N.J.,  corporation, 
with  a  long  record  of  Interest  in  combat- 
ing juvenile  delinquency,  can  be  credited 
with  a  major  assist  In  Vice  President 
Hubert  M.  Humphreys  campaign  to 
provide  lighting  for  playgrounds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  60  fluomeric  brand  lamps  repre- 
sent the  latest  advance  in  outdoor  flood- 
lighting technology.  By  combining  flu- 
orescent, incandescent,  and  mercury- 
vapor  elements  in  one  unit,  the  lamps 
provide  high  intensity  and  very  long  life 
at  long  lower  electrical  cost.  Ehiro-Test 
officials  estimate  that  with  average  use 
the  lamps  will  last  at  least  5  years.  The 
fixtures  for  the  lamps  were  formerly  In 
use  at  Griffith  Stadium,  once  home  of 
baseball's  Washington  Senators  and 
footballs  Redslcins. 

The  fluomeric  lamps  are  earmarked  for 
use  at  the  Rosedale  Recreation  Center, 
17th  and  Gale  Streets  NE..  Washington. 
With  the  installation  of  the  lamps,  the 
Rosedale  ball  field  will  have  one  of  the 
most  modern  lighting  systems  available 
anywhere. 

In  order  to  Insure  efficient  use  of  the 
new  lamps.  Duro-Test  technicians 
worked  closely  with  District  officials  In 
planning  the  layout  of  the  Rosedale  fa- 
cility and  in  testing  the  lamps  in  the 
Griffith  Stadium  fixtures. 

The  Duro-Test  Corp.  has  pioneered  in 
the  promotion  of  modern  lighting  for 
outdoor  recreational  facilities  and  the 
establishment  of  nighttime  recreational 
programs  for  youth.  A  leader  in  this 
effort  has  been  the  company  vice  presi- 
dent. Herbert  A.  Anderson.  Mr.  Ander- 
son is  chairman  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  National  Elec- 
trical Manufacturers  Association  which 
is  interested  in  promoting,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  lighting  campaigns  for  play- 
grounds, ball  fields,  and  other  amateur 
recreational  facilities. 

In  1963.  Duro-Test  and  Mr.  Anderson 
worked  closely  with  the  Sports  Boosters 
Club  of  Leonta.  N  J.,  in  establishing  a 
summer  basketball  league  for  teenagers 
In  the  northern  New  Jersey  suburban 
area.  The  club  was  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  planned  summer  activities  for  the 
community's  high  school  students. 

The  program  was  made  possible  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  fathers  of  Leon.a 
and  Duro-Test  Corp.  in  establishing  a 
lighted  field  for  these  basketball  games. 
It  is  a  prototype  of  a  major  trend — the 
turning  to  nighttime  summer  sports 
activities  as  an  outlet  for  youth,  In  a 
growing  campaign  to  combat  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  vandalism.  Cities 
across  the  country  are  in  the  throes  of 
similar  efforts.  Among  the  places  where 
playground  lighting  projects  are  being 
carried  forward  are  Philadelphia,  Dallas, 
Staten  Island.  Albuquerque.  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio:  Carbondale,  111.;  and  Pine 
Grove.  Pa.  Cities  in  which  new  baseball 
park  lighting  for  recreational  leagues  Is 
in  the  works  include  Reading.  Pa.;  Long 
Beach,  Calif.;  Tacoma.  Wash.;  Frank- 
lin, Ind.;  Linden.  N  J;  Chilllcothe.  Ohio; 
Fairmont,  Ind.;  Sonora,  Calif.;  Newton. 
111.:  Mendota.  111.;  Payson.  Utah;  Llnds- 


borg.  Kans  :  Freeburg,  HI.;  and  Moore, 
Ok  la. 

To  fulfill  positive  need  of  older  teen- 
agers, high  school,  and  college  youths 
for  wholesome  evening  activities,  the 
Leonia  Sports  Boosters  together  with  the 
Leonia  Recreation  Commission,  set  up 
the  Leonia.  N.J.,  summer  basketball 
league  in  1963  . 

As  a  first  step,  the  Boosters  installed 
additional  li.!,'hting.  A  new  type  of  bulb 
called  fluomerics  was  obtained  from  the 
manufacturer.  Duro-Test  Corp..  whose 
vice  president,  Herbert  A.  Anderson,  was 
a  resident  of  the  area.  These  lights  won 
Immediate  approval  due  to  their  self- 
ballEusting  characteristics.  The  new 
lights  screw  directly  into  the  old  fixtures, 
eliminating  the  problem  of  installing  ex- 
pensive ballasts  and  special  wiring.  The 
lamps  carry  a  life  rating  of  16.000  hours. 
This  means  no  lighting  worries  for  many 
seasons  to  come. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  PARADE 

Mr.  REES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  ixiint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t.empore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Legion  will  have  its  48th 
annual  convention  here  In  Washington. 
DC.  this  year.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  in  12  years  that  the  Capital  City 
was  chosen  for  this  convention.  As  an 
integral  part  of  the  ceremonies  which 
attend  the  business  of  the  convention, 
the  Legionnaires  will  stage  the  largest 
parade  In  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

A  parade  has  a  very  significant  place 
in  building  the  spirit  that  Is  the  essence 
of  America.  A  parade  exemplifies  the 
spirit  of  life,  the  vigor,  the  cooperation, 
and  the  brotherhood  that  has  made  us  a 
strong  nation  and  will  keep  us  tliis  way. 
I  have  had  a  long  and  pleasant  experi- 
ence with  the  American  Legion,  and  I 
admire  the  conscientiousness  and  drive 
of  the  Legionnaires  in  their  efforts  to 
preserve  in  civilian  life  the  values  they 
struggled  for  in  the  military.  The  pa- 
rade which  they  will  present  on  August 
29  is  a  moving,  living  symtwl  of  these 
efforts  and  worth  watching.  Conse- 
quently, upon  my  own  responsibility,  un- 
solicited by  any  group,  and  In  support 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  Jimmy  Morrison.  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  House  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  half  holiday  on  the  after- 
noon of  August  29.  This  resolution  Is 
not  novel:  a  similar  resolution  wsis 
passed  in  1954  when  the  Legion  last  held 
their  convention  here. 

There  are  some  who  would  say  that 
this  Is  a  terrible  waste  of  manpower,  but 
since  when  Is  boosting  morale  and  spirit 
and  building  the  strength  of  a  nation  a 
waste  of  money?  A  man's  wages  should 
be  continued — we  are  not  punishing  any- 
body because  the  convention  Ls  to  be  here, 
quite  the  contrary.  We  are  thankful 
that  the  Legion  brings  this  opportimity 


for  us  to  Join  our  old  comrades  and  folks 
from  back  home  in  remembering  the 
struggles  of  the  past. 

Small  communities  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  made  great  efforts  to  send  dele- 
gations to  this  cou'ention.  They  had  a 
purpose — to  show  the  people  of  the 
Capital  and  other  Legionnaires  that  they 
remembered  what  happened  in  the 
struggle  of  the  past;  that  they  joined 
them  and  are  now  in  sympathy  and  com- 
mon effort  with  the  other  veteran.s 
throughout  the  land.  Surely  the  memory 
of  the  Congress,  which  has  so  much  to 
do  with  the  future,  the  present,  and  the 
past  of  our  Nation,  cannot  have  any 
shorter  memory. 

Nothing  was  too  good  for  the  boys  tliat 
went  off  t3  war  in  1914  and  1941  and 
1945  and  1952;  and  we  watched  the 
parades  then  to  give  honor  to  the  paraci- 
prs.  men  going  off  to  offer  their  lives  on 
the  field  of  battle  for  a  nation  whicii 
they  knew  would  appreciate  their  sacri- 
fice— for  all  time.  The  men  that  are 
marching  for  the  American  IjCgion  now 
arc  those  who  returned.  Surely,  their  of- 
fering was  as  acceptable  as  the  life  of 
the  man  who  died  next  to  me  on  a  Navy 
cruiser.  Surely  their  efforts  now,  their 
interest  and  concern  with  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation,  is  worthy  of  similar  honor 

We  spend  billions  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon;  we  spend  billions  in  aiding  th.' 
poor,  and  the  reasons  for  all  this  are  co- 
ing  to  be  exemplified  here  in  the  Capital 
on  August  29  as  they  have  not  been  e.x- 
emplifled  for  some  time.  I  think  we 
should  give  a  little  of  ourselves,  balance 
the  values,  and  realize  that  all  these  mil- 
lions and  billions  are  wasted  unless  we 
give  to  every  American  the  chance  to 
see  the  fruit  of  his  labor — to  obseiTe  a 
ceremony  which  embodies  the  spirit  of 
ail  he  works  for. 

Occasionally,  we  are  told  that  Amer- 
icans are  degenerating,  scorning  patriot- 
ism and  the  flag,  becoming  egotistical, 
fearful,  and  discontent  human  beings 
who  would  rather  be  Red  than  dead.  I 
feel  this  image  is  inaccurate.  I  think 
the  Americans  do  appreciate  what  our 
fighting  men  have  done  in  the  past  and 
the  traditions  which  veterans  continue  to 
fight  for  now.  I  do  not  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  unappreciative.  To  me  it 
is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  know  that 
the  young  people  on  my  staff  want  to  go 
see  this  parade.  To  me  It  is  an  answer 
to  those  iconoclastic  critics  of  our  society 
that  American  youth  and  American 
populace  are  stirred  and  reverent  at  the 
sight  of  a  flag  and  the  sight  of  a  thou- 
sand marching  men.  I  think  this  is  a 
great  patriotic  occasion  and  a  chance 
for  the  Government  to  show  Itj  em- 
ployees, the  veterans  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  that  our  memory  Is  not  short, 
that  we  care,  and  we  respond  to  the 
activities  and  efforts  of  those  in  the  Na- 
tion that  gave  and  will  yet  be  called  upon 
to  give  so  much. 


HIGH  COMMISSIONER  NORWOOD 
REPORTS  TO  U.N.  TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina   [Mr.  Taylor]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
t!u'  la.st  week  of  June.  I  and  three  of  our 
rolleagues.  Representatives  Burton  of 
California.  Bingham,  and  Morton,  at- 
tended sessions  of  the  United  Nations 
Tru.steeship  Council,  wiiile  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
Eugenie  Anderson;  High  Commissioner 
William  R.  Norwood;  special  adviser  to 
the  U.S.  delegation.  Franci.s  Nuuan  of 
Yap,  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia, and  others,  reviewed  the  past 
year's  progress  in  the  Tru.st  Terntory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  I  am  happy  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  opening  state- 
ment presented  by  High  Commissioner 
Norwood. 

The  statement  follows: 

Oi'FNiNG  Statement  to  the  Unfted  Nations 
Trusteeship   CorNcn.   by   the   Honor.\bi,e 
WiLLUM  R.  Norwood.  High  Commissioner 
OP  THE   Trust   Territory   of   the   Pacific 
Islands.   June  27.   1966 
Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  flr.st  time  I  h-^ve 
had  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  the  Special  Representative  of  the  Admin- 
istering   Authority.      I    locjk    forward    to    re- 
ceiving the  comments  and  recommendations 
of  the  members  of  this  body,  many  of  whom 
b.ive  visited  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  and  know  from   first  hand   ob- 
servation the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
the     problems     that    exist     in     our     widely 
scattered  island  area. 

My  immediate  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Territory  necessarily  is  lim- 
ited since  I  became  Deputy  High  Commis- 
sioner only  some  six  weeks  ago.  At  that  time 
I  also  began  to  serve  as  Acting  High  Commis- 
sioner and  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  my  predecessor,  the 
Honorable  M.  W.  Coding,  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  appearing  before  this  body  on  five 
previous  occasions.  Prior  to  my  appoint- 
ment. 1  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
with  him  the  problems  of  the  Trust  Terrlt^jry 
and  I  appreciate  his  friendly  assistance  dur- 
ing the  brief  period  when  our  terms  over- 
lapped. 

Our  annual  report  which  Is  before  the 
Council  provides  detail  on  the  period  under 
review.  July  1.  1964.  to  June  30.  1965.  Inas- 
much as  almost  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
latter  date.  I  shall  report  on  some  of  the 
significant  events  which  have  occurred  since 
that  time. 

administration 
Our  budget  this  past  ye.ar.  fiscal  1966,  of 
17  5  million  dollars  enabled  us  to  continue 
program  expansion  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  in  public  health,  in  con- 
struction of  facilities  and  in  other  major 
activities.  Pour  years  ago,  Increased  appro- 
priations were  sought  from  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. The  former  statutory  limitation  on 
appropriations  of  7';,  million  dollars  was 
raised  to  a  new  authorization  level  of  17^2 
million  and  for  the  past  two  years  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  granted  our  requests  for  appro- 
priations up  to  this  new  level.  But  as  our 
programs  expanded  so  did  the  needs  of  the 
Territory.  It  soon  became  evident  that  a 
bold  new  approach  was  essential  if  the  Ter- 
ritory were  to  achieve  acceptable  levels  of 
development  in  the  political,  economic  and 
social  sphere*.  Accordingly,  a  few  weeks  ago. 
the  rfep>artment  of  the  Interior  submitted  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  a  legislative  proiX)sal  to 
authorize  a  multi-million  dollar,  five-year 
accelerated  capital  Investment  program  for 


the  Trust  Territory.  This  multi-million  dol- 
lar Investment  would  bolster  health,  educa- 
tion, water,  power,  and  sewage  services;  pro- 
vide better  air,  ground  and  water  transpor- 
tation^ modernize  and  extend  radio  and  tele- 
phone communications;  and  establish  suit- 
able buildings  for  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Territorial  Ciovern- 
ment.  The  U.S.  Congress  presently  has  this 
proposal  under  consideration. 

Along  with  the  request  to  provide  a 
stepped-up  construction  program,  the  new 
legislation  calls  for  removing  the  present 
celling  of  $17.5  million  a  year  for  civil  gov- 
ernment operations.  Under  the  new  pro- 
pos.il.  Trust  Territory  operating  budgets 
would  increase  proportionally  w-ith  proven 
need  and  ability  to  carry  out  essential  ex- 
panded programs. 

Simultaneously  with  accelerated  programs 
in  various  areas  of  development  will  be  the 
infusion  Into  the  Territory  within  the  next 
few  months  of  some  400-500  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers.  Recruitment  of  volunteers  for 
work  in  the  Territory  has  been  underw.iy  on 
over  60  college  campuses  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  past  two  months.  An 
unprecedented  response  resulted  in  more 
than  2.700  applicants  in  the  first  month. 
Among  these  were  over  100  volunteers  who 
had  previously  served  in  the  Peace  Corps  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Peace  Corps  proposal 
calls  for  400  volunteers  to  go  to  work  in  the 
Territory  by  this  coming  October,  1966.  The 
first  and  largest  group  will  be  elementary 
school  teachers  and  community  development 
workers.  This  division  will  consist  of  approx- 
imately 180  elementary  school  teachers  and 
18  secondary  school  teachers  There  will  ahso 
be  at  least  three  experienced  former  Peace 
Corps  Community  Development  workers  per 
district  to  assist  with  community  develop- 
ment projects  for  the  local  communities. 

Tlie  second  largest  group  of  volunteers  will 
be  assigned  to  the  public  health  area  and 
will  consist  of  some  80  health  aides.  11 
nurses,  6  pharmacists,  6  lab  technicians;  3 
X-ray  technicians.  The  health  workers  still 
make  local  surveys  aimed  at  helping  to  con- 
trol such  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and  lep- 
rosy; they  will  teach  health  education  in 
the  schools  and  to  adults  and  will  work  on 
various  community  health  projects.  The 
nurses,  pharmacists,  lab  and  X-ray  tech- 
nicians will  be  assigned  to  district  and  sub- 
district  hospital  units  to  upgrade  present 
Micronesian  technicians. 

Group  Three  will  be  in  public  works  and 
will  provide  a  mixed  cadre  of  engineers, 
archltect;S.  surveyors  and  urban  planners  to 
supply  planning  and  enpineerlng  support  for 
a  variety  of  construction  projects  from  water 
catchments  to  docking  facilities.  It  will  be 
a  relatively  small  group,  starting  with  ap- 
proximately 12  civil  engineers,  18  stu-veyors. 
and  6  architecte  planners. 

The  fourth  group  will  be  assigned  to  pub- 
lic administration  and  will  Include  6  lawyers 
and  6  small-business  advisors  to  assist  with 
business  development  in  each  district. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Peace  Corps  proj- 
ect provides  for  volunteers  in  such  fields  as 
agricultural  extension,  credit  union  and  co- 
operative development:  more  secondary  and 
elementary  school  teachers;  additional  vol- 
unteers in  public  health,  esix-cially  for  im- 
munization teams  serving  remote  outer 
island  areas;  and  volunteers  with  experience 
in  radio  broadcasting  and  communications. 

Paramount  in  the  use  of  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteers will  be  the  underlying  principle  of 
supplementlng\the  activities  of  administra- 
tive employees — not  replacing  them.  Are.as 
for  special  focus  will  be  in  the  outer  islands 
and  villages  away  from  the  district  center. 
The  volunteers,  who  are  coming  to  the  Terri- 
tory at  the  express  invitation  of  the  Micro- 
nesian people,  will  provide  "middle-level 
manpower".     Their   aid   Is   expected    to   add 


thrust  to  all  aspects  of  social,  economic  and 
political  growth,  especially  In  the  areas  away 
from  the  district  centers. 

Several  important  appointments  were 
made  in  keeping  with  our  {Xjllcy  of  placing 
qualified  Micronesians  in  senior  administra- 
tive positions.  Mr.  Dwight  Heine  of  the 
Marshalls.  Wiis  named  District  Administrator 
of  the  Marshall  Islands.  He  is  the  first 
Micronesian  to  be  appointed  head  of  a  dis- 
trict administration. 

Mr.  Leo  Falcam's  appointment  as  acting 
district  administrator  for  Ponape  Is  the  most 
recent  example  of  this  trend. 

Mr.  Kaleb  Udul  of  Palau,  formerly  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  at  Trust  Territory 
Headquarters,  was  chosen  by  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  to  be  Legislative  Counsel  for 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Udul  was  the  first  Micro- 
nesian to  receive  a  law  degree  and  It  Is  espe- 
cially fitting  that  the  Important  post  of 
Legislative  Cotuisel  went  to  a  leading  Micro- 
nesian. 

In  the  Marianas.  Mr  Prank  Ad.-",  former 
Political  Affairs  Officer,  was  promoted  to  the 
fKJst  of  Assistant  District  Administrator  for 
Public  Affairs.  Pour  of  our  six  districts  now 
have  Micronesians  seri'ing  in  the  posts  of 
Assistant  District  Administrators.  At  Head- 
quarters, Mr.  Eusebio  Rechucher,  former 
Economic  Development  Officer,  became  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Commissioner  for  Resources 
and  Development.  ^ 

Mr.  Koichl  L.  Wong,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  in  1965  with  a.  B.S. 
degree  in  Civil  Engineering,  was  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  Headquarters  Civil  Engineer- 
ing Department.  As  has  been  noted  at  pre- 
vious session,  the  head  of  our  Headquarters 
Political  Development  Department  is  a  Mi- 
cronesian, as  are  the  Assistant  Director  of 
Public  Safety  and  tlie  Assistant  Public  Infor- 
mation Officer.  Two  Micronesians  serve  as 
Assistant  Treasurers  in  the  Headqu.arter8 
Department  of  Budget  and  Finance 

The  Headquarters  Community  Develop- 
ment Department  h.is  a  senior  Micronesian 
Community  Development  Advisor  and  the 
Women's  Interests  Office  is  Micronesian 

Mrs.  Tosiwo  Makayama  and  Mre.  Nick 
Bossy  became  the  first  Trukese  women  to 
run  for  public  office  and  the  first  to  be  elect- 
ed to  the  TVuk  District  Legislature. 

In  the  public  health  field.  Miss  Ulai  Trudy 
Otobed  of  Palau  became  the  first  Micro- 
nesian woman  medical  officer  and  at  the  same 
time  won  recognition  for  her  outstanding 
performance  at  the  FIJI  School  of  Medicine 
In  Suva. 

There  are  many  Micronesians  holding 
other  senior  executive  and  professional  posi- 
tions throughout  the  Territory.  Our  Schol- 
arship and  special  training  programs  are  in- 
creasing and  more  and  more  Micronesians 
are  returning  to  the  Territory  to  fill  respon- 
sible positions.  We  shall  continue  to  imple- 
ment the  fKDlicy  of  placing  qualified  Micro- 
nesians in  senior  posts. 

A  Social  Security  Plan  for  Trust  Territory 
citizens  is  being  studied  and  in  November. 
1965,  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  U.S.  Social 
Security  Administration,  traveled  through- 
out the  Territory  preparatory  to  making  rec- 
ommendations on  possibilities  for  eventual 
establishment  of  a  Social  Security  System. 

The  Micronesian  Title  and  Pay  Plan,  which 
established  position  classification  and  pay 
rates  for  all  positions  occupied  by  Micro- 
nesian employees  of  the  Trust  Territory  Gov- 
ernment also  has  been  restudied  This  study 
includes  the  relationship  between  grade  lev- 
els and  the  skill  requirement  of  positions, 
the  extent  of  pay  distinctions  between  steps 
within  a  grade,  and  qualification  standards 
in  selecting  employees  for  all  categories  of 
positions. 

Further,  in  March  of  this  year,  a  Task 
Force  to  develop  proposals  for  Micronesian 
Civil  Service  Act  was  established  in  response 
to,  the  Congress  of  Micronesia's  Joint  Resolu- 
tion which  requested  the  High  Commissioner 
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to  develop  proposals  for  Civil  Service  regula- 
tions for  MlcronesUin  employees  of  the  Trtist 
Territory  Government. 

EDUCATION 

The  accelerated  program  in  education  con- 
tinued into  Its  fourth  year.  Education  de- 
velopment was  marked  chiefly  by  Improve- 
ments In  profinimmlng.  planning,  and  In 
consoUdattug  the  galna  made  In  the  prior 
three  years  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  the 
CauncU.  to  note  that  Education  Eiepartmcnt 
operating  expenditures,  not  Including  con- 
struction, rose  from  »963.272  In  fiscal  year 
1963  to  some  »3, 765.500  for  the  year  we  are 
concluding  For  tlie  year  under  review,  FY 
1985,  some  $3,500  000  was  provided  for  Edu- 
cation progriima,  plus  approximately  $1,100.- 
OOO  for  elementary,  high  school  and  dormi- 
tory construction.  Additionaliy  in  FY  19S5. 
private  schools,  mainly  mission  schools,  spent 
$425,000  for  school  operation. 

During  FY  1963.  213  elementary  classrooms 
and  16  new  high  school  classrooms  were 
completed,  and  other  new  elementary  school 
classroonos  and  additional  high  school  claoS- 
rooms  were  placed  under  construction. 
Some  142  American  teachers  were  on  local 
elementary  school  staffs  as  compared  to  the 
123  of  the  previous  years. 

Reprogrammlng  on  the  elementary  schoo 
level  resulted  In  the  addition  of  the  7th  auO 
8th  gr.ides  in  many  of  the  public  schools, 
thus  affording  educational  opportunities  fir 
hundreds  of  pupils  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  schooling  pa.^t 
the  6th  grade  TTie  addition  of  the  11th 
and  12th  grades  in  some  of  the  high  schools 
alTorded  high  school  education  for  an  addi- 
tional 700  students  throughout  the  six 
districts. 

An  event  of  considerable  significance  to 
the  Territory's  educational  program  was  tie 
inclusion  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  tt  e 
Pacific  Islands  In  the  U.S.  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Act  of  1965.  Under  th  .s 
Act  the  Territory  will  add  40  additlonul 
elementary  schi'Kil  teachers  this  fall  to  the 
local  school  stafts  with  all  costs  being  sup- 
plied under  the  new  law.  The  addition  cf 
these  40  additional  elementary  school  teach- 
ers plus  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  teachefi 
should  have  a  subsUntlal  Impact  on  loc;.l 
elementary  schools. 

An  orientation  program  for  the  40  new 
elementary  teachers  mentioned  above  will  be 
conducted  In  ciwperatlon  with  the  East- 
West  Center  and  the  university  of  Hawaii 
this  summer  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

For  the  year  Just  concluding.  FY  1966, 
there  were  197  students  on  various  govern- 
ment scholarships.  For  the  school  year 
which  will  open  this  autumn,  there  will  be 
264  official  government  scholars:  38  In  public 
health.  128  In  various  other  professional 
fields,  and  100  partial  government  scholar- 
ships In  general  fields.  During  the  past  year 
over  200  Microneslans  toolc  short-term  re- 
fresher courses  and  on-the-job  training 
through  the  Institute  for  Technical  Inter- 
change of  the  East-West  Center  and  under 
the  Trtist  Territory  administration. 

The  year  saw  also  an  expansion  In  number 
of  U.N,  fellowships  with  seven  Trust  Terri- 
tory citizens  studying  and  observing,  or  pre- 
paring to  do  so.  in  professional  activities  In 
various  countries  abroiid  on  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  grants,  UNESCO  fellow- 
ships or  WHO  fellowships. 

It  should  be  noted  that  forty  (40)  Trust 
Territory  citizens  have  been  awarded  United 
Nations  fellowships  to  date. 

POLITICAL    AFFAIBS 

The  creation  and  establishment  of  the 
Territory-wide  legislature,  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia,  loomed  l.irge  in  the  political 
sphere  this  past  year.  Accredited  to  the 
United  States  delegation  and  seated  here  t>- 
d.Hy  Is  Mr.  Francis  Nuuan  of  Tap  Islkncls. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  Congreea      Some  of  you  have  met  him 


and  I  hope  all  o*  you  will  oooie  to  know  him 
during  the  ootirse  of  those  meetings.  He 
can.  I  »xn  sure,  give  you  first-hand  Informa- 
tion, his  own  views  and  those  of  the  people 
he  represents,  regarding  their  attlludf-s,  de- 
sires, and  hopes  for  the  Congress  and  their 
political  future. 

The  organlBatlon  and  rulee  of  procedure 
of  both  houses  of  the  Congress  are  basically 
those  common  to  many  legislative  bodies 
throughout  the  democratic  world  These 
rules  are  essentially  similar  for  each  house 
Tliey  provide  for  the  manner  of  opening  and 
conducting  the  business  of  each  session,  the 
election  of  officers,  and  detail  parliamentary 
procedures  to  provide  for  decorum  and  or- 
derly dellber.itions  Tlie  rules  also  contain 
sections  on  appotnlnient  of  various  commit- 
tees and  dpflniUon  of  functions  of  each  com- 
mittee Those  rules  are  set  forth  In  the 
"Congress  of  Micronesia  Manual."  copies  of 
which  have  been  provided  your  respective 
deleirations 

The  First  Session  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia closed  August  12.  1965  During  the 
30-day  session  of  the  Congress.  45  bills.  15 
resouitlons  and  43  JiMnt  resolutions  were 
introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  while  32 
bills.  40  resolutions  and  21  Joint  resolutions 
were  introduced  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
Thirteen  bills  and  20  Joint  resolutions  were 
pa-'i-ed  hy  the  Congress  and  submitted  to  the 
High  Commissioner  All  13  WUs  were  signed 
Into  !r\w. 

The  publication,  "Laws  and  Resolutions, 
Congress  of  Micronesia,"  which  has  also  t>een 
provided  you,  contains  the  full  text  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

Anticipating  rapidly  expanding  legislative 
activities  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  and 
the  need  for  related  legislative  services,  the 
Legislative  Counsel  and  five  prospective  leg- 
islative aides  accepted  an  Invitation  by  the 
Institute  of  Technical  Interchange  of  the 
East-West  Center.  University  of  Hawaii,  to 
observe  the  1966  Budget  Session  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  Legislature  This  Instructive  visit 
to  the  Hawaiian  Leglslatiu-e  was  an  out- 
growth of  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  first  session  of  the  Congress 

In  preparation  for  the  second  regular  ses- 
sion, the  Interim  Committee  of  the  lower 
house  recently  met  at  the  provisional  head- 
quarters to  discuss  various  legislative 
matters. 

Thus,  through  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia, the  people  of  the  Territory  are  making 
substantial  progress  toward  self-government 
and  are  developing  and  strengthening  a  mu- 
tu.Uity  of  interest  and  understanding  among 
tlie  widely  scattered  districts. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

The  Territory  haa  a  two-year  contract  with 
Robert  R  Nathan  Associates,  Inc.,  an  Intor- 
nationfrtly  known  consulting  firm  Under 
terms  of  this  ngreement  a  team  of  economists 
is  conducting  a  study  In  depth  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Territory  and  factors  related 
to  their  potential  development.  The  Nathan 
group  has  Just  submitted  a  detailed  pre- 
liminary report  Identifying  thoee  area*  with 
most  promise  Later  this  summer  they  will 
submit  specific  recommendations  for  Im- 
plementation of  economic  development. 

Meantime,  copra  continued  to  be  the  larg- 
est export  Item  with  13,718  tons  valued  at 
$2,525,000  exported  for  the  year  under  re- 
view. Although  the  world  market  prices 
fell  this  past  year,  the  Copra  Steblllzation 
Board  was  able  to  maintain  a  price  of  $133  50 
per  ton  to  the  producer  for  grade  one  copra 
throughout  the  year. 

Emphasis  continued  to  be  placed  on  the 
development  of  the  marine  resources  of  the 
Territory,  A  fisheries  development  program 
Is  underway  on  an  experimental  basis.  This 
covers  boat  building.  Inshore  and  offshore 
fisheries  development,  conservation  of  ma- 
rine resources,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 


establishment     of     biological     and     oceano- 
graphic  research  facilities 

Total  export  of  fish  by  the  Van  Camp  Sea- 
food Company  this  past  year  was  esiimaieU 
at  4.000  tons.  There  were  19  tuna  fishing 
vessels  operating  in  Palau  waters,  and  two 
additional  tuna  hsliing  bouts  are  to  t>c  added 
within  the  next  few  raonllis. 

Exploration  of  commercial  fisheries  opera- 
lion  in  other  districts  is  underway  by  Star- 
Klst  and  Van  Camp  Seafood  Companies  who 
hold  options  on  site.s  in  the  Truk  District. 
In  Palau.  the  Government's  Fisheries  De- 
velopment Program  saw  the  completion  o'  a 
75-foot  Hawaiian-style  fishing  boat  and  con- 
tinued to  improve  the  Palau  shipyard  and 
the  Palau  Fisheries  Station.  The  Hawaii 
Skipjack  Fisheries  Training  Program  wa.s  re- 
activated; and  11  Microneslans  from  Palau. 
Truk,  and  Ponape  were  F*nt  to  Hawaii  lor 
advanced  traimng  on  commercial  skipjack 
boats. 

The  Palau  Boat  Yard  expanded  lU  opera- 
tion and  now  lias  over  lO.OOO  square  feet  of 
covered  work  area  Including  a  .slipways  c.i- 
pable  of  overhauling  and  maintaining  the 
present  tuna  boats  fishing  in  the  area  TTii.s 
past  year  61  boaU  were  conatructed  In  the 
yard  for  sale  to  government  and  private  cuj.- 
tomers.  On  June  4.  I  had  the  honor  of  beint: 
present  at  the  launching  in  Palau  of  th'- 
75-foot  Hawaiian-type  fishing  boat  whicli 
Incidentally,  was  the  largest  vessel  to  !)•■ 
built  within  the  Trust  Territory  This  ve..sfl 
will  be  operated  under  an  experienced  fiM.- 
ing  captain  from  Hawaii  In  an  attempt  to 
demonsuate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Ha- 
waiian method  of  skipjack  fishing  utilizing 
all  Micronesian  crew  members.  Those  train- 
ees returning  from  Hawaii  with  accumulated 
savings  have  Indicated  they  Intend  to  use 
the.=^e  funds  to  invest  In  vessels  of  their  own 
in  order  to  carry  on  their  profession  on  fish- 
ing boats  they  themselves  own.  Another  43- 
fool  tuna  vessel  is  under  construction  and 
plans  for  larger  fishing  vessels  of  50  and  65 
feet  are  on  the  drawing  boards. 

The  Economic  Development  Loan  Fund  is 
p.resently  capiUallzed  at  $600,000.  and  it  is 
planned  to  raise  the  capital  level  to  $1,000,- 
000  Since  last  July,  16  loans  totaling  $146- 
000  were  granted  to  individuals  or  groups 
desiring  to  initiate  new  enterprise  or  to  ex- 
pand existing  business  Additionally,  the 
Loan  Fund  guaranteed  15  bank  loans  for  a 
total  of  $127,600. 

The  Territory's  Infant  but  promising  travel 
Industry  received  added  impetus  with  the 
acquisition  by  the  Government  of  a  second 
60-passenger  DC-4  airplane  and  increasing 
construction  of  hotel  facilities.  A  new  two- 
story,  concrete  hotel  with  16  rooms,  built  by 
the  government  In  Salpan.  was  leased  to  a 
Micronesian  company.  Ten  motels  also  op- 
erate In  Salpan.  and  four  more  are  currently 
under  construction.  Private  Interests  have 
leased  a  site  for  a  50-room  $400,000  hotel  on 
Salpan.  A  new  hotel  was  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment In  Yap  and  will  be  leased  to  loc.il 
private  operators. 

Credit  unions  are  proving  an  effective 
means  of  accumulating  capital  and  at  the 
same  time  are  providing  helpful  credit  to  tSie 
local  population.  The  27  credit  unions  with 
nearly  4,000  members  had  asisets  amounting 
to  $290.000 — an  increase  of  51  percent  In 
less  than  one  year's  time.  Further.  Microne- 
sian members  had  accumulated  $263,000  in 
savings,  an  Increase  of  69  percent  over  the 
prevlotis  year  with  an  average  per  member 
of  $7200"  Three  additional  credit  unions 
were  chartered  last  month. 

Credit  unions  granted  1,670  loan.";  amount- 
ing to  $409,000.  Since  their  inception,  credit 
unions  have  made  over  4.800  loans  totaling 
$900,000.  These  loans  were  principally  for 
such  purposes  as  buying  building  materials 
for  home  improvement,  for  purchasing  fur- 
niture and  household  appliances,  for  buy- 
ing boats  and  outboard  motors  and  for  m.aiiy 
other  useful  purposes.    These  credit  unions 


iue  entirely  controlled,  managed  and  oper- 
ated by  Microneslans. 

I  might  note  that  Mrs.  Carmen  Chigly 
Daiiel.  who  Is  with  us  today  as  an  observer 
i!i  our  delegation,  is  treasurer  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  credit  unions  in  the  Terri- 
tory, the  Yap  Islands  Employees  Credit 
union. 

The  past  year  also  witnessed  expansion  In 
cooperative  associations,  with  some  23  char- 
tered cooperatives  in  operation  as  compared 
to  16  the  previous  year.  Additionally,  there 
were  some  13  unchartered  cooperatives  In 
operation.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
cooperatives  were  serving  copra  producers. 
Often  on  a  remote  island,  they  purchase 
copra  at  prevalllni;  prices  and  make  avail- 
able needed  merchandise. 

In  addition  to  the  copra  producers'  co- 
operatives there  are  four  serving  fishermen; 
three  for  handicraft  marketing,  one  for 
boatbuilding,  and  one  for  low-cost  housing 
for  Microneslans. 

The  cooperatives  have  assets  of  roughly 
11.000.000.  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
carried  on  more  than  three  million  dollars 
worth  of  business  with  their  producer-con- 
sumer members  during  the  past  year. 

ACRICTLTl'RE 

Coconut  planting  and  rehabilitation  con- 
tinued with  greatest  emphasis  this  past  year 
in  the  Marshall  Islands.  Cacao  promotion 
in  Ponape  and  Truk  continued  although 
{,<imewhat  hampered  by  disease  and  rat  dam- 
age to  cacao  pods.  Twenty- two  tons  of  cacao 
will  be  exported  this  year.  Pepper  produc- 
tion was  pushed  In  Ponape  with  ten  new  pri- 
vate pepper  farms  being  started.  Some  2,500 
pounds  of  black  and  white  pepper  were  proc- 
essed from  the  government  pepper  demon- 
stration plantings  in  Ponape. 

Experimentation  on  the  rice  project  in 
Ponape  continued.  30,000  pounds  of  rice 
were  harvested  as  compared  with  5,000 
pounds  last  year. 

The  Agriculture  Department  continued 
special  training  programs  in  cooperation 
with  the  East-West  Center.  Thirty-five  par- 
ticipants took  part  in  a  Root  Crops  Inter-' 
change  in  Palau;  11  Epent  three  months  In 
Hawaii  on  Plant  Quarantine  and  tropical  crop 
production  training  projects:  and  one  senior 
Micronesian  agriculturist  studied  citrlcul- 
ture  in  Japan.  The  principal  entomologist 
for  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association 
conducted  a  six-week  rat  abatement  methods 
training  program  at  the  Trust  Territory  Farm 
Institute  In  Ponape  with  30  participants  In 
attendance. 

The  Plant  Pathologist  spent  most  of  his 
time  during  the  year  Investigating  the  causes 
of  a  serious  breadfruit  disease  first  reported 
rrom  Plngelap  At«U  In  Ponape  District  in  the 
early  1950s.  The  disease  is  spreading  to 
other  districts  Destruction  has  been  very 
severe,  destroying  60-80  percent  of  bearing 
trees  where  It  has  hit.  TTie  effect  on  the 
local  subsistence  economy  of  the  atoll  Islands 
Is  serious,  and  concentrated  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  problem.  Outside  experts 
currently  are  In  the  Territory  studying  the 
disease  In  conjunction  with  the  Territory's 
plant  pathologist  and  under  Joint  auspices  of 
the  Territory  and  the  East-West  Center. 

The  Oriental  Fruit  Fly  eradication  pro- 
gram on  Tlnlan  and  Salpan  is  complete  A 
re-lnfestatlon  of  the  Melon  Fly  occurred  on 
Rota,  and  re-eradication  is  in  progress  In 
cooperation  with  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  that   Island. 

The  forestry-conservation  program,  started 
a  year  ago,  devoted  much  time  to  preparing 
guidelines  and  policies  In  this  field  Pro- 
posed legislation  was  drawn  up  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  territorial  parks,  forests  and 
other  types  of  conservation  areas.  The 
Forestry-Conservation  Officer  maintains 
headquarters  In  Palau,  and  methods  of  re- 
foresting eroded  and  deteriorated   lands  of 


that  district  are  being  investigated  and  will 
receive  first  attention  with  similar  reforesta- 
tion projects  being  launched  later  in  the 
other  districts, 

LAND    MANAGEMENT 

A  new  division  of  Land  Management  was 
established  In  our  Resources  and  Develop- 
ment Department,  and  a  new  Director  of 
Land  Management  Joined  our  staff  In 
February  1966  He  came  to  us  from  our 
neighboring  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea, 
and  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  our  staff. 
A  12-day  Land  Management  Conference  with 
Land  Title  and  Survey  representatives  from 
every  district  was  held  at  Trust  Territory 
Headquarters,  Salpan,  In  April  1966  The 
Director  also  serves  as  Land  Claims  Admin- 
istrator. The  Division  of  Land  Management 
during  the  year  was  involved  with  granting 
of  homesteadlng  deeds,  surveying,  master 
planning  in  various  districts,  lease  Inspec- 
tions, and  mapping  and  boundary  surveys. 

TRANSPOBTATION 

Considerable  advances  and  improvements 
In  air  service  were  made  since  the  last  re- 
porting period  Three  years  ago  our  small  air 
fleet  carried  approximately  4,000  passengers 
annually  During  FY  1965  our  airline  car- 
ried 24,500  passengers.  Earlier  this  past  year, 
an  additional  DC-4  aircraft  was  acquired, 
and  scheduled  DC-4  service  is  now  being  pro- 
vided to  all  districts  except  Ponape  where 
water  landing  still  necessitates  use  of  am- 
phibious aircraft. 

Recent  indications  of  interest  in  possible 
commercial  operation  of  airlines  within  the 
Territory  have  increased  hopes  of  additional 
links  with  neighboring  areas  of  the  world. 
As  our  future  development  grows,  there  is 
no  question  that  air  service  must  be  ex- 
panded and  improved,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
such  expansion  can  be  carried  out  within  the 
framework  of  a  commercial  airline  operation. 

A  completely  new  arrangement  for  ship 
transportation  was  arranged  during  the  year. 
Last  August  (1965)  we  entered  into  a  new 
contractual  arrangement  by  which  a  ship- 
ping corporation  of  New  York  operates  our 
tliree  large  logistic  vessels:  the  M  V  Gunners 
Knot,  M  V  Pacific  Islander;  and  the  M  V 
Palau  Islander.  An  important  feature,  both 
from  an  operational  and  economic  stand- 
point is  that  the  shipping  company  con- 
cerned, under  the  laws  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory, has  chartered  a  local  organization 
called  the  Micronesian  Line  to  operate  the 
vessels.  Seventeen  Microneslans  serve  as 
licensed  officers  in  addition  to  almost  exclu- 
sive Micronesian  crews  on   these  vessels. 

All  district  field  trip  vessels,  formerly  oper- 
ated by  outside  contract,  now  are  being  run 
by  local  Micronesian  shipping  companies. 
To  provide  for  the  field  trip  service  require- 
ment.s  to  areas  where  there  is  limited  revenue, 
the  government  supplies  operating  subsidies 
to   defray   portions   of   the  operating   costs. 

INFOHMATION     AND     RADIO     BROADCASTING 

With  the  return  of  12  employees  this  past 
year  from  training  In  Hawaii,  the  Broadcast 
network  has  35  full  time  employees,  of  which 
25  have  had  professional  training. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  send  an  addi- 
tional group  of  12  to  the  East- West  Center 
for  the  final  stages  of  otu-  three-year  train- 
ing program. 

It  may  be  of  special  Interest  to  the  Council 
to  know  that  each  of  the  district  stations 
receives  weekly  by  airmail  two  United  Na- 
tions programs,  1  e..  "This  Week  at  the  UN" 
and  "Scope."  All  district  stations  have  a 
program  of  educational  broadcasting  and 
special  programs  in  adult  education.  Tran- 
scription services  from  major  distribution 
sources  have  been  required  for  distribution 
to  all  stations.  Local  programs  in  the 
vernacular  presently  take  up  about  25  "^c  of 
the  broadcast  day.  Presentation  of  world 
news  throughout  the  network  has  been  orga- 
nized   and    every   district    has    news    broad- 


casts In  the  vernacular  and  In  English  on  a 
dally  basis. 

The  Broadcast  Center  also  records  im- 
portant conferences,  duplicates  broadcast 
materials  for  various  departments  and  oper- 
ates a  tape  duplication  service  for  all  activi- 
ties. It  is  also  responsible  for  coordinating 
all  recording  functions  for  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia.  Full  broadcast  coverage  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
will  be  undertaken  this  year  with  all  district 
broadcast  station  managers  in  attendance 
daring  the  session  to  provide  vernacular  ma- 
terial for  broadcasting  dally  sessions  to  all 
the  districts. 

Several  noteworthy  projects  in  the  gen- 
eral communication  area  were  accomplished 
during  the  year.  At  Headquarters  In  Salpan, 
the  completion  of  the  Territory -wide  re- 
ceiver station  has  resulted  in  a  greatly  Im- 
proved message  flow  through  elimination  of 
the  Guam  relay.  Formerly  all  messages  had 
to  pass  through  a  circuit  in  Guam. 

Four  additional  two-way  radio  stations 
were  established  on  remote  Islands,  making 
a  total  of  32  such  out-Island  radio  links 
with  the  district  centers.  Another  20  such 
two-way  radio  units  have  been  ptirchased 
and  will  be  installed  within  the  next  few 
months.  We  will  then  have  furnished  two- 
way  radio  communications  to  all  remote 
islands  having  sizeable  permanent  popula- 
tions. 

We  are  closely  watching  the  development 
and  availability  of  new  techniques  In  the 
communications  world.  New  techniques,  now 
in  an  experimental  stage,  may  offer  signifi- 
cant benefits  to  our  area. 

PUBIIC     HEALTH 

The  field  of  Public  Health  Is  one  of  very 
special  Interest  to  the  Council  this  year  in 
relation  to  the  Report  of  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

The  improvement  of  public  health  In  the 
Territory  has  been,  and  continues  to  be.,onfe 
of  the  basic  goals  of  our  Administration.  We 
have  struggled  .against  many  odds,  not  the 
least  of  which  has  been  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ing and  retaining  qualified  medical  person- 
nel. It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  goal 
of  the  Administering  Authority  as  stated  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy.  Is  to  bring  the 
health  services  in  the  Terrltorv  to  at  least 
the  minimum  acceptable  standards  of  a 
community  of  the  United  States.  The  Ad- 
ministration long  has  stated  that  this  goal 
is  yet  to  be  reached  and  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  were  I  to  imply  that  we  expected  to 
reach  it  in  the  immediate  futuro. 

I  fee!  it  is  worthy  of  special  attention 
that  the  W  HO  Report  opens  on  this  theme 
and  in  its  introduction  notes  that  this  ob- 
jective could  be  achieved  only  by  stages. 

l.et  me  say  al.«o  that  we  have  found  the 
WHO.  Report  to  be  most  helpful  in  aiding 
us  to  pinpoint  problem  areas.  I  assure  the 
Council  that  each  and  every  conclusion  and 
recommendation  has  received  and  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  careful  scrutiny 

The  Headquarters  Department  of  Health 
increased  its  staff  during  the  year  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  Director  of  Dental  Services,  a 
Chief  Pharmacist,  a  Sanitary  Engineer,  and 
a  Medical  Equipment  Technician. 

A  new  Director  for  the  Department  has 
been  tentatively  selected  and  we  hcpe  to 
make  a  final  decision  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  With  his  emplojTnent,  we  expect 
orderly  improvement  in  the  health  program 
to  follow. 

The  Territory-wide  immunization  program 
is  95-100';  completed  except  for  the  Mar- 
shalls  out-islands  where  population  is  so 
widely  scattered,  and  in  all  districts  booster 
shots  are  being  given.  Influenza  vaccina- 
tion was  Included  among  the  regular  Im- 
munization this  year.  The  out-island  im- 
munization program  also  now  has  been 
launched  in  the  Marshalls.  and  immuniza- 
tion teams  are  accompanying   the  field   trip 
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vessels  as  they  visit  the  outlying  atolls.  We 
are  hopeful  that  we  can  complfte  the  Mar- 
shalls  District's  basic  Immunization  program 
this  coming  year 

Tuberculosis  control  Is  receiving  special 
attention  In  Palau.  for  example,  since  the 
WHO  team  visited  the  Territory,  a  district- 
wide  T  B  survey  has  been  carried  oxit.  and 
some  6.700  persons  were  x-rayed.  Of  thl.s 
number  only  67  were  s\ispected  of  having 
the  disease,  and  follow-np  on  these  persons 
Is  underway  Similar  Intensive  surveys  as 
yet  have  not  been  possible  in  all  the  other 
dl.strlcts.  but  I  assure  the  Council  that  these 
will  be  conducted  as  rapidly  as  our  staff  and 
resources  permit  I  expect  the  Peace  Corps 
Health  Island  workers  to  contribute  greatly 
In  this  area  as  well  as  In  the  field  of  leprosy 
control 

At  this  time  arrangements  are  underway 
for  a  team  from  Hawaii  lo  survey  the  leprosy 
problem  in  the  Territory  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  strengthen  our  treatment 
program  Hawaii  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  this  disease 

An  extensive  dental  survey  Is  being  made. 
Eight  thousand  children  have  already  been 
examined  In  two  of  the  districts,  Palau  and 
Truk. 

During  the  past  year  the  Trust  Territc.-y 
started  a  family  planning  program.  Panilly 
planning  services  are  made  available  to 
those  who  desire  such  services,  according  to 
their  personal  and  religious  beliefs.  It  Is 
not  offered  as  a  mass  program. 

Since  Novemljer  1966.  we  have  Instal.ed 
new  x-ray  machines  In  the  hospitals  at 
Majuro,  Pi:<nape.  and  Saipan.  with  a  fourth 
new  x-ray  machine  to  be  placed  In  opera- 
tion in  a  new  x-ray  room  at  the  Yap  Hospi- 
tal next  month 

These  new  x-ray  machines  are  200-ml!llamp 
units,  the  latest  models  They  can  take 
suitable  x-rays  of  all  types,  and  can  also  be 
used  for  fluoroscopic  work  Two  hosplttls, 
Truk  and  Palau.  still  are  using  150-mllllamp 
vinlts.  but  these  are  in  good  working  condi- 
tion A  new  200-mUUamp  model  U  planned 
for  the  new  x-ray  department  of  the  new 
Truk  Hospital  plant  A  new  x-ray  machine 
also  will  replace  the  older  unit  In  Palau 
Hospital  so  that  within  the  next  year  or  two 
there  will  be  standardized  and  new  x-ray 
equipment  in  all  of  the  district  hospitals 

A  qualified  medical  equipment  technician 
l3  now  on  our  staff  to  keep  x-ray  units  and 
all  types  of  medical  and  dental  equipment  In 
working  order.  It  is  planned  that  this  tech- 
nician win  conduct  a  formal  training  course 
for  x-ray  technicians  and  medical  equip- 
ment repairmen  in  the  near  future.  Twelve 
candidates.  6  m  each  category,  are  expected 
to  commence  this  training.  Plans  also  call 
for  replacing  or  Installing  new  x-ray  units 
or  a  portable  type  In  the  sub-hospital  units. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Trust  Territory 
Government  w^is  in  close  contact  with  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Dr.  t)elniar 
Ruthig  of  the  Division  of  International 
Health  spent  six  months  in  the  Territory  as 
a  consultant,  aiding  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  in 
mikmg  improvements  to  our  medical  care 
and  public  health  programs. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
provided  a  special  consultant  to  make  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  mental  health  problems 
of  the  Territory,  and  the  recommendatl  >na 
of  this  specialist  are  now  in  the  process  of 
being  implemented  Construction  of  mental 
health  facilities  at  Ponape  and  Truk  is 
scheduled  for  the  near  future  in  advance 
of  the  construction  of  the  new  hospitals 
which  are  slated  for  these  two  districts.  It 
Is  proposed  to  use  these  two  new  mental 
health  facilities  for  patients  from  the  other 
districts  as  well. 

The  University  of  Hawaii  School  of  Public 
Health  and  the  State  Department  of  Health 
are  furnishing  continuing  assistance  to   the 


Territory  In  the  fields  of  epidemiology, 
n^edlcal  care,  public  health  and  paramedical 
fields 

The  new  Sanitary  Engineer  Is  devoting 
special  attention  to  the  problems  of  environ- 
mental sanitation. 

New  hospital  equipment  was  ou  order  at 
the  time  of  the  WHO.  team  visit,  and  most 
of  this  has  been  installed.  Additional 
equipment  is  on  order,  or  will  be  ordered 
this  coming  year. 

Tliree  Mlcronesiaiis  graduated  from  the 
Fiji  Medical  School  at  Suva  as  Assistant 
Medical  Officers  and  began  their  internship 
In  Trust  Territory  hospitals  last  December 
In  the  paramedical  ficldii,  three  laboratory 
technicians  graduated  from  the  Suva  Medi- 
cal School,  as  did  one  x-ray  technician. 
Twelve  nurses  graduated  from  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory School  of  Nursing,  and  six  special 
candidates  with  many  years  of  practical 
nursing  experience  successfully  passed  the 
examination  after  one  year  of  training  in  the 
Trust  Territory  School  of  Nursing  Re- 
fresher training  for  medical  officers,  nurses, 
and  other  support  staff  continued  in  Hono- 
lulu under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the  Trust 
Territory  and  East-West  Center  A  senior 
medical  officer  completed  a  WHO.  fellow- 
ship in  Leprosy,  and  participants  attended 
WHO  seminars  in  Manila  on  Leprosy,  Fila- 
riasls,  and  Intestinal  Parasitic  disea.ses 
Additional  public  health  scholarships  were 
awarded  for  this  coming  year  making  n  total 
of   36   such  ."scholarships   in  existence 

The  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Majuro  is  in 
operation  It  has  two  physical  therapists 
and  one  M  D  on  the  staff  A  surgical  team 
from  Honolulu  also  visited  the  Center  to 
perform  rehabilitative  surgery  and  will  re- 
turn periodically  for  follow-up  and  to  treat 
other  cases 

During  this  past  year  a  six-month  pilot 
project  was  planned  for  the  Truk  District 
under  which  the  clinical  supervisor,  an  M  D  . 
using  his  own  35-foot  motor  sailing  ketch 
will  visit  the  Islands  of  Western  Truk  and 
the  E,\stern  Truk  out-islands,  following  up 
on  immunizations  already  given  Instituting 
a  program  for  fllarlasls  and  treatment,  as 
well  as  providing  general  medical  care.  He 
will  be  bringing  modern  medicine  within  the 
reach  of  hundreds  of  out-islanders  who  do 
not  now  regularly  receive  such  benefits 

A  great  de.il  still  remains  to  be  done  to  Im- 
prove public  health  at  all  levels  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, but  I  feel  we  have  m.ide  real  progress 
this  past  year 

STATUS    or    RONGEI.APESE 

The  1 2th  annual  medical  s\irvey  of  the 
people  of  Rongelap  was  carried  out  In  March 
1966  by  a  Joint  AEC-Trust  Territory  medical 
team  The  general  health  of  the  Rongelap 
people  appeared  to  be  good  There  had  been 
no  disease  epidemic  and  no  unusual  Illnesses 
liad  occurred.  In  view  of  previous  findings, 
thyroid  examinations  were  carried  out  on  a 
large  number  of  unexposed  people  at  both 
Rongelap  and  Utlrik  to  compare  Incidence  of 
thyroid  nodules  in  the  exposed  Rongelupese. 
It  Is  felt  that  the  slight  increase  in  thyroid 
nodule  cases  In  the  Rongelap  group  may  in 
part  be  related  to  inconsistent  hormone 
therapy  which  had  been  instituted  In  Sep- 
tember 1965  Two  hypothyroid  boys  who  had 
shown  growth  retardation  showed  consider- 
able improvement  and  spurt  in  growth  fol- 
lowing hormone  treatment.  Five  other  cases 
were  taken  to  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory in  late  May  of  this  year  for  examination 
and  surgery.  All  have  responded  favorably  to 
treatment  and  have  returned.  Of  six  previ- 
ous similar  cases  on  wiiich  thyroidectomy  or 
partial  thyroidectomy  had  been  performed  in 
1964  and  1965,  no  reoccurrence  has  been 
found. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  CS.  Public  Law 
88-485  which  granted  9050.000  in  compas- 
sionate payment  to  the  BongeUpese  was  im- 
plemented with  the  distribution  of  the  money 


to  the  beneficiaries.  I  might  note  that  the 
attorney  representing  the  beneflciaries  w,i.s 
present  on  Rongelap  during  the  final  nego- 
tiations and  payment.  The  Council  will  he 
intereeted  to  know  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  recipients  elected  to  draw  only  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  in  cash  and  deposited  the  re-^t 
of  their  funds  in  bank  savings  accounts  an  1 
propose  only  to  use  the  Interest. 

COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT 

Our  community  development  program 
which  formerly  confined  itself  to  a  few  ti- 
lected  rural  communities  this  past  year  ex- 
panded its  scope  of  activities  to  include 
urban  programs  There  has  been  growuiR 
recognition  of  the  need  for  community  serv- 
ices in  congested,  socially  chaotic  urb.m 
areas  where  over  40  per  cent  of  the  Terr.- 
Uiry'A  peculation  now  resides. 

Significant  community  development  pro  - 
ects  In  eight  selected  rural  communities  th. 
past  year  Included  projects  in  environment.!! 
sanitation  and  rodent  control,  typhoon  clean- 
up, procurement  of  community  copra  boatj 
and  copra-hauling  trucks,  procurement  if 
dlesel  generators  for  village  electricity  supply 
and  the  like.  In  women's  affairs,  a  two-wecy. 
Women's  Family  Living  Seminar  was  held  ::. 
the  Marshalls  for  71  women  leaders  in  joii.t 
collaboration  with  the  East-West  Center 
Two  women  trainees,  one  from  Yap  and  one 
from  Palau.  were  sent  to  Fiji  for  a  yetir'.s 
study  at  the  South  Pacifle-spvonsored  Wom- 
en'.-! Community  Education  Training  Cenrc: 
arrancements  were  concluded  for  the  serv- 
ices  for  two  years  of  a  Girl  Scout  leader  t  ■ 
organisre  troops  and  train  Microneslan  Sco!;-. 
leaders.  As  a  result  of  intensive  work,  fo  ir 
districts  -Palau.  Marshalls.  Ponape  and 
Yap^have  very  active  women's  iiiterest  pru- 
gr.inis 

Under  the  youth  program,  primarily  con- 
centrated in  Palau,  the  Youth  Corps  partici- 
pated in  forestry  conservation  actlvltie-^, 
brick-making  for  building  low-cost  pilot 
houses,  and  worked  on  village  sanitation 
projects. 

The  Community  Development  Section  al  o 
will  be  playing  a  key  role  in  the  use  of  Pe.ice 
Corps  Volunteers  since  much  of  the  work  o( 
the  volunteers  will  center  around  commui-.n. 
development  projects  In  Isolated  rural  vil- 
lages 

LEGAL 

An  event  of  considerable  significance  and 
one  which  previously  has  been  debated  in 
this  Council  occurred  this  past  year  when 
the  Congre.ss  of  Micronesia  p.^.'sed  Public 
Law  No.  1-7  which  provided  for  Jury  trial- 
in  certain  criminal  cases  and  in  certain  civil 
actions  at  the  option  of  the  various  district 
legl.slaturea.  T^o  districts.  Marian.as  and 
Palau.  have  adopted  enabling  legislation  t  > 
permit  Jury  trials.  Since  the  Jury  system  i^ 
a  completely  new  concept  in  Micronc:  m 
mock  or  demonstration  trt.als  have  been  held 
in  various  districts  with  members  of  tlic 
High  Court,  District  Courts  and  member.';  or 
the  Attorney  General's  staff  participating: 
First  Jury  trials  in  the  Trust  Territory  .ire 
expected  to  take  place  at  sittings  in  Marian.is 
and  Palau  this  forthcoming  year. 

Public  Law  1-3  passed  by  the  Congre.=.';  of 
Micronesia  at  Its  first  session  provided  i''!" 
the  compilation,  codification  and  publicatu:! 
of  public  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  established  a  Committee  on  t;  o 
Code  to  accomplish  this  task.  This  new  com- 
mittee replaced  the  former  Code  Commlitoe 
which  had  been  appointed  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner and  which  has  been  at  work  re- 
viewing the  Code. 

REHABILITATION   or   EBETE 

At  the  32nd  Session,  the  Special  Repn 
sentative  described  In  some  detail  the  fir.  t 
phase  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Island  of 
Ea>eye.  The  second  phase  of  the  Ebeye  Im- 
firovement  Project  is  underway,  and  work  on 
demolition  of  all  existing  sub-standard  hous- 


ing Is  starting  this  week.  CL.mplete  new 
apartment  units,  each  having  Indoor  salt- 
water flushing  sanitary  facilities,  electricity 
:.::d  fresh  water  facilities  will  soon  rise  all 
over  the  Island  to  Join  the  units  built  in  the 
i.rst  phase.  There  will  be  a  new  power  plant, 
r.  jiairs  to  the  dock,  a  fresh-water  catchment, 
ft  a  island-wide  salt-water  pressure  system 
und  an  island- wide  sewer  system.  Along 
wiih  this  rehabilitation  of  basic  housing  fa- 
t.::;ies.  the  Admlnlstrution  will  build  new 
f  hool  classrooms,  and  plans  call  for  the  re- 
hablitatlon  and  expansion  of  the  present 
Eiit)-hospltal  unit. 

It  is  recognized  that  even  with  these  im- 
provements Ebeye  living  conditions  will  pose 
in.iny  remaining  problems  wliich  must  have 
and   will   receive  continuing   iittention. 

From  the  foregoing  report  I  believe  we  can 
g,iy  with  some  pride  and  confidence  that  we 
Kre  making  progress  in  the  Trust  Territory. 

Tills  is  not  to  ignore  or  deny  that  many 
problems  and  needs  remain.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  these  needs  are  met 
within  the  financial  and  human  resources 
available  to  us. 

The  population  of  the  area  Is  growing 
r.ipldly  at  a  rate  of  about  four  per  cent  per 
yeur.  It  is  a  young  population,  eager  to 
ie.irn.  hungering  for  education,  and  with 
rising  aspiration  and  hope  for  enlarged  op- 
portunity. 

So  in  all  fields  of  education,  health,  com- 
munity and  political  development,  and  eco- 
i.omlc  development,  there  a.'e  growing  and 
justified  demands  for  further  improvement 
i:i  fervices  and  facilities. 

We  must  be  respi>nslve  to  these  demands 
iiid  the  patterns  of  growth  and  change 
which  are  inevitable. 

We  recognize  the  trust  placed  In  our  ad- 
mtnlstratlou  and  are  determined  to  fulfill 
fir  obligation  to  the  People  of  Micronesia. 


SPECIAL  ADVISER  NUUAN  REPORTS 
TO  U.N.  TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  placed  in  the  Record  the  opening 
statement  presented  by  Hiyh  Commis- 
sioner William  R.  Norwood,  before  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council  on 
Jane  27.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  herewith  the  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Francis  Nuuan.  of 
Yap.  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia, 'who  served  as  special  adviser 
to  the  U.S.  delegation.  Mr.  Nuuan"s 
remarks  follow: 

ST.\TEMEirT    or    M«.    PHANCIS    NuUAN,    SPECIAL 

Advises  to  thx  U.S.  Dklegation  at  thk 
United  Na'hons  Tbusteeship  Council,  Jlkk 
27.  1966 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  Administering  Authority  and  this  much- 
honoured  body  for  making  It  possible  for  me 
to  appear  before  you.  This  is  a  moment 
which  the  Mlcroneslans  look  forward  to  each 
ywr.  the  moment  when  we  may  be  repre- 
sented on  a  council  which  deals  with  and 
upholds  the  interests  of  the  Trust  Territory 
people. 

In  addressing  you,  I  do  not  wish  to  t-ike 
"P  the  time  of  this  Council  by  dwelling  upon 
the  physical  and  the  cultural  problems  of  the 
Territory  which  make  development  most  dif- 
ficult. Many  members  of  this  CouncU  have 
visited  the  Territory  and  know  from  first- 
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hand  information  the  nature  of  the  problems 
of  our  area. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  views  of 
my  i>eople,  in  a  very  general  way.  with  regard 
to  the  over-all  development  of  the  Trust 
Territory  I  do  not  wl&li  to  try  to  duplicate 
the  report  of  the  High  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Norwood,  nor  even  to  speak  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Territory,  with  many  aspects  of 
■which  I  am  not  intimately  familiar. 

I  believe  it  Is  in  order  to  make  mention 
of  the  progress  In  the  Trust  Territory  that 
has  been  made  under  this  Administration, 
especially  within  the  la.'-t  four  years,  prog- 
ress which  I  feel  is  most  remarkable.  Now, 
there  may  be  many  among  my  people,  and 
even  among  members  of  ttUs  group,  who  may 
think  otherwise.  However,  one  looits  at  it. 
though,  one  must  not  be  blind-folded  and 
must  keep  In  mind  the  point  that  "progress" 
Is  a  very  qualitative  word.  When  the  term 
"progress"  is  used  to  describe  programmes 
of  the  Trust  Territory,  or  of  any  area,  for 
that  matter,  it  must  be  evaluated  in  the 
light  of  the  past  experience  of  the  area. 

I  am  overwhelmingly  intrigued  by  the  de- 
velopments that  have  taken  place.  Out- 
standing in  the  political  sphere  is  to  be 
not.cd  the  Inauguration  of  the  first  Congress 
of  Micronesia.  This  body  has  taken  over 
the  legislative  power  that  was  once  the  sole 
prerogative  of  the  High  Commissioner.  The 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  once  only  a  dream, 
now  stands  as  an  embodiment  of  the  wislies 
of  the  people.  The  formation  of  the  Con- 
gress also  pointed  out  very  vividly  the  fact 
that  the  Microneslan  people  can  work  to- 
gether for  a  common  goal,  one  that  Is  bene- 
ficial to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  area. 

It  must  be  noted  that,  in  addition  to  the 
legislative  power  now  held  by  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia,  a  great  number  of  responsible, 
policy-making  positions  are  now  being  held 
by  Mlcroneslans  In  the  executive  branch  of 
our  government. 

When  sj>eaklng  of  the  economy  and  of  the 
soci.'il  development  of  the  area,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  my  remarks  will  be 
limited  in  scope  and  vision  since  economic 
problems  can  be  treated  only  by  experts  in 
such  fields. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  once  again  that 
the  people  of  Micronesia  have  expressed 
their  discontent  many  times  with  regard  to 
the  slow  pace  of  economic  development  in 
the  area.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
development  of  transportation.  New  roads 
and  improvement  of  existing  roads,  the 
opening  of  channels  and  docking  facilities 
and  nddltlonal  airflelcis  are  all  needed. 
There  is  a  definite  demand.  Indeed,  for  the 
e.xtension  of  water  and  electrical  power  to 
the  Microneslan  communities.  All  of  these 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  economic 
and  scK'ial  development  of  the  area.  Most 
of  you  are  well  aware  of  these  and  of  many 
other  demands  of  tlie  people,  and  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  the  people  have 
expressed  their  concern  over  the  need  for 
these  services. 

The  Congress  of  Micronesia  In  Its  inaugu- 
ral session  expressed  keen  Interest  in  rapid 
economic  development  of  the  area.  At  the 
moment,  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  find- 
ings of  the  economic  development  team. 
which  we  hope  wiU  serve  as  guidelines  lor 
the  economic  development  of  the  Territory. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  grovip  will  provide  an 
objective  report  of  the  economic  potentials 
and  offer,  at  the  same  time,  constructive 
recommendations  that  can  be  used  as  guide- 
lines. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  area  is  very  limited.  The  natu- 
ral and  human  resources  that  are  b.asic  to 
any  development  are  very  meagre.  Never- 
theless, there  may  be  possibilities  that  com- 
mercial enterprises,  now  unprofitable  or  in- 
capable of  development  by  the  Mlcroneslans 
themselves,  could  be  developed  either  by 
government   sponsorship   or    by   foreign   in- 


vestment. All  such  ventures.  I  feel,  must 
provide  opportunities  for  Micionesian  par- 
ticipation. 

As  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  firms 
and  capital  to  develop  the  economy  of  the 
area,  there  is  not  much  that  I  can  say  about 
it.  I  know  one  thing  to  be  certain,  and  that 
is  that  the  Microneslan  people  seem  to  con- 
tradict themselves  to  some  extent.  They 
want  vast  economic  exploitation;  yet.  at  the 
same  time  they  want  protection  of  their  in- 
terests as  well  as  of  their  cultural  heritage. 

In  the  social  aflTatrs  of  the  area,  interesting 
developments  are  taking  place.  One  re- 
markable development  Is  in  the  advancement 
of  education  for  the  Microneslan  people  " 
Tills  is  to  be  accredited  largely  to  the  pro- 
gramme widely  known  In  the  Territory  as  the 
accelerated  elementary  school  programme, 
under  which  many  modern  school  btilldlngs 
have  been  built.  American  teachers  as  well 
as  educational  facilities  have  been  provided 
to  upgrade  the  elementary  education  pro- 
gramme. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind,  however,  that 
these  programmes  have  not  solved  all  the 
problems  facing  educational  development. In 
the  Territory.  I  believe  it  is  in  order  to 
mention  that  in  Yap  the  educational  facili- 
ties and  school  buildings  still  are  In  need  of 
development,  especially  in  the  outer  islands. 
Outworn  school  buildings  are  still  being  used 
and  few  American  teacliers  as  yet  have  t>een 
able  to  be  sent  to  the  outer  islands. 

I  can  add  little  to  what  has  been  said 
about  the  existing  health  and  sanitation 
problems  in  the  Territory.  We  have  fotind 
that  only  so  much  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  past  by  the  Administration's  limited 
funds.  The  report  of  a  World  Health  Orga- 
nization on  the  Territory  points  out  many  of 
the  health  problems  that  still  need  to  be 
solved. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  mention 
the  fact  that  my  people  are  aware  of  the 
problems  encountered  In  the  development 
of  these  far-flung  and  scattered  islands.  I 
give  credit  to  the  Administering  Authorities 
for  the  progress  which  has  been  made  under 
difficult  coudlilons  and  limited  budgets.  I 
know  that  the  Administering  Authority  has 
plans  for  a  more  rapid  development,  and  the 
people  of  Micronesia  look  forward  to  the 
Implementation  of  expanded  as  well  as  new 
proerammes  in  all  areas  of  development. 

We  k.now  that  these  new  projects,  such  as 
the  Peace  Corps  Programme  and  the  expan- 
sion of  capital  Improvement  requirements, 
will  do  much  to  speed  development.  Tlie 
people  of  Micronesia  welcome  these  new 
programmes  and  will  give  them  their  sup- 
port. 

Within  a  few  weeks — actually  on  11  July — 
I  shall  be  sitting  in  the  Second  Session  of 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia.  Among  the 
many  things  which  will  be  debated  in  that 
session  will  be  the  deliberations  of  this  ixxly. 
I  shall  be  most  pleased  to  convey  to  my  col- 
leagues the  greetings  of  this  body  as  well  as 
to  report  on  the  deliberations  of  this  session. 
Mr.  President.  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  appearing  before  the  Trusteeship  Council. 


CULVER  INTRODUCES  LEGISL.ATION 
ON  REIMBURSED  MOVING  EX- 
PENSES 

Mr.  REES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  tha*  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Culver]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rea.uest  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CULVER.    Mr   Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  t-o  exclude 
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from  taxable  income  reimbursements  an 
individual  receives  for  moving  expenses 
when  he  is  transferred  by  his  company. 

Personnel  manaRers.  company  presi- 
dents, and  individual  employees  of  a 
number  of  firms  with  plantxS  in  northeast 
Iowa  have  brought  to  my  attention  the 
financial  burden  which  thousands  of  tal- 
ented people  must  bear  when  employers 
transfer  them  from  one  plant  or  office 
to  another.  The  reimbursements  these 
employees  receive  to  cover  their  movine 
expenses  are  now  held  to  be  taxable  as 
income,  even  though  they  have  realized 
no  real  additional  income,  but  are  only 
being  reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred 
as  part  of  their  job 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  high  costs 
of  movinK  a  family  and  possessions  from 
one  part  of  tlie  country  to  another,  and 
it  is  very  po.ssible  that  a  reimbursement 
for  such  expen.ses  could  place  an  individ- 
ual in  a  hifiher  Income  bracket.  A  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  was  "fortunate" 
enough  to  receive  two  promotions  wUhin 
a  year,  each  of  which  required  major 
moves  at  considerable  expense,  suddenly 
found  himself  faced  with  a  bill  for  over 
$2,000  for  back  income  taxes  and  interest 
on  the  reimbur.sements  he  received  from 
his  employer  for  tho.<-e  expenses. 

This  problem  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant in  Iowa  since  over  one-fifth  ol  the 
Nation's  500  largest  manufacturers  oper- 
ate more  than  260  plants  in  our  Stat^ 

I  realize  that  we  must  be  extremely 
cautious  about  reducing  tax  revenues  at 
this  time,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  unfair 
to  penalize  hard  work,  initiative,  and 
ambition — which  has  been  rewarded  by 
a  promotion  and  tran.sfer — by  taxing 
these  reimbursements 

The  leKislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced will  exempt  from  taxable  income 
only  actual  reimbursements  paid  by  an 
employer  for  reasonable  moving  ex- 
penses, if  the  taxpayer  has  been  em- 
ployed for  a  minimum  of  1  year  and  is 
moved  more  than  20  miles  in  the  course 
of  his  job.  The  exemptions  would  in- 
clude expenses  for;  First,  moving  of 
household  goods  and  personal  effects: 
.second,  traveling  within  the  continental 
United  States,  including  meals  and 
lodging,  to  the  new  residence,  and  third, 
certain  costs  mcuned  in  change  of  hous- 
ing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
give  their  careful  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem in  the  coming  weeks,  and  I  trnti  hope- 
ful that  favorable  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  Congress  this  year. 


THE 


ECONOMY  OF  AROOSTOOK 
COUNTY,  MAINE 

Mr.  REES,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  I  Mr,  Hathaway  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  Mr  Speaker,  the 
economy  of  Aroostook  County,  in  my 
State    of    Maine    is    based    upon    the 


agricultural  industry,  and  the  Maine  po- 
tato has  formed  the  base  of  that  econ- 
omy. 

So  important  is  the  annual  potato  crop 
that  it  determines  if  the  county  prospers 
or  wants.  If  the  crop  is  abundant  and 
prices  good,  the  people  of  Aroostook  are 
prosperous.  If  the  crop  is  poor  or  prices 
drop,  there  is  little  money  to  buy  the 
necessities  of  life. 

It  is  accurate  to  say  thai  Aroostook 
County  has  always  had  a  one-crop  econ- 
omy. As  a  consequence,  its  destiny  has 
been  tied  to  the  vagaries  of  weather  and 
to  the  equally  unpredictable  price  of  a 
perishable  commodity. 

For  a  long  time,  we  in  Maine  have 
sought  a  means  to  diversify  our  agricul- 
tural industi"y  m  order  to  stabili7,e  our 
economy.  Less  than  2  years  ago,  Aroo- 
stook County  realized  this  hope  when 
the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
granted  Maine  an  allotment  of  33.000 
acres  for  the  production  of  sugaibcct,s. 

As  you  can  readily  appreciate,  this  de- 
velopment was  greeted  with  joy  in  Manie. 
and  viewed  as  a  long-await€d  means  for 
strengthening  the  economy  of  agricul- 
tural Aroostook  County. 

Today,  the  first  commercial  crop  of 
sugarbeets  is  growing  in  Maine  soil.  At 
Easton.  Maine,  a  vast  sugarbcet  process- 
ing plant  is  nearing  completion,  sched- 
uled to  be  operational  at  harvesttime. 

The  plant  is  being  built  by  Maine  Su- 
gar Industries,  Inc  ,  at  a  cost  of  $14,700,- 
000.  Loans  of  Federal  AHA  funds,  as 
well  as  a  loan  from  the  Maine  Industrial 
Building  Authority  have  made  pos.siblc 
the  construction  of  this  plant,  and  I  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  much  study  of  the 
feasibility  and  economic  soundne.ss  of 
this  project  preceded  the  decision  of  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  to  invest  in 
It.  The  soundness  of  this  investment,  as 
well  as  its  importance  to  Maine  and 
Aroostook  County,  have  been  established 
be.vond  question. 

So  convinced  of  the  merits  of  Maine's 
new  industry  are  these  agencies  that  just 
2  weeks  ago.  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  awarded  a  new  loan  in  the 
amount  of  $2,250,300  to  Maine  Sugar  In- 
dustries, Inc.  These  funds  will  be  used 
to  help  provide  additional  machinery 
and  equipment  for  the  processing  of  raw- 
sugar  cane. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  this  will 
greatly  Increase  the  economic  potential 
of  Maine's  sugar  industry.  The  addi- 
tional loan  will  enable  the  refinery  to 
create  more  thar  400  new  permanent 
jobs. 

Today,  my  respected  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
O'Neill  I,  has  challenged  the  wi.sdom  of 
the  new  EDA  loan.  He  bases  his  mis- 
givings oil  the  mistaken  belief  that  sugar- 
beets  cannot  be  commercially  grown  in 
Maine. 

My  honored  colleague  has  been  misin- 
formed, for  it  has  clearly  been  demon- 
strated that  sugarbeets  of  excellent 
quality  can  be  raised  in  Aroostook 
County.  Many  were  grown  there  in  test 
plots  last  year  and  millions  more  are 
growing  in  the  vast  and  beautiful  fields 
of  northern  Maine  at  this  very  moment. 


Experimental  plots  of  sugarbeets  have 
been  grown  for  the  pa.st  3  ycai-s.  These 
experiments  have  provided  the  facts 
needed  to  help  growers  to  raise  sugar- 
bcet crops  successfully. 

Last  year,  the  University  of  Maine  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  grew  466 
acres  of  sugarbeets  in  46  demonstration 
plots  located  in  all  areas  of  Aroostook 
County. 

In  the  report  on  their  findings  they 
concluded   as    follows: 

Tlie  1965  plot.s  denionslrated  that  sugar, 
beets  can  be  profitably  prcxinceU  in  Aroos- 
took County  In  view  of  tho  yields  in  1965, 
\ip  to  19  tons  per  acre  and  sugar  content  of 
17  percent  average  yield.s  of  up  to  15  tons  and 
sugar  content  of  16  percent  for  tlie  area 
.se*m  easily  att^iinable.  There  is  every  rea- 
son Ui  believe  thiat  sugarbeets  will  become 
a  valuable  crop  In  conjunction  with  potatoes 
and  provide  a  stable  second  source  of  in- 
come for  the  economy  of  the  county  nnd 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  share  this 
information  with  my  colleagues  and  to 
allay  any  fears  which  may  have  been 
aroused.  Maine  is  in  the  sugar  indus- 
try to  stay,  and  I  have  every  confidence 
that  it  wi''  be  a  thriving  industry. 


EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS    WEEK 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous con-sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Daniels!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter, 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
eighth  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  I  rise  in  this  citadel  of  freedom, 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  to 
plead  for  those  whose  freedom  has  btt  ii 
stolen   by   the   masters   of   the  Kremlin. 

At  this  time  when  national  attention 
is  focused  upon  the  Far  East  it  is  well 
for  us  tt)  keep  vivid  in  our  minds  those 
proud  peoples,  the  Albanians.  Bulgari- 
ans, the  Czechs.  Latvians,  Estonian.':. 
Lithuanians,  Hungarians,  Poles,  and 
Rumanians  whose  national  identity  lias 
been  submerged  by  Soviet  impenali.'^m 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  of 
this  House  and  all  American  to  remem- 
ber that  we  must  not  rest  until  all  the 
people  of  the  world  are  allowed  to 
achieve  their  own  destiny  in  their  own 
way.  More  than  40  years  ago.  President 
Woodrow  Wil.son  said  that  self-deter- 
mination was  a  cornerstone  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  we  should  not  be  de- 
terred until  every  nation  in  the  world 
is  free  to  determine  for  itself  what  foini 
of  government  it  shall  have. 


ACTION    NEEDED    NOW    TO    ELIMI- 
NATE FEDERAL  TAX  EXEMPTION 
FOR  MUNICIPAL  INDUSTRIAL  DK- 
VELOPMENT  BONDS 
Mr.  REES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Retjss]  may  extend  iiis 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
States,  cities,  and  their  dummy  corpo- 
rations issue  tax-exempt  securities  to 
finance  industrial  development,  they  are 
merely  serving  as  conduits  for  transmit- 
ting Federal  tax-exemption  privileges  to 
private,  profitmaking  businesses.  As  a 
serious  abuse  of  the  traditional  Federal 
tax-cxemptlon  ,  privilege  extended  to 
States  and  their  subdivisions  for  financ- 
;:,!?  public  capital  expenditures,  the  prac- 
tice has  long  been  of  concern.  But  Its 
scale,  breadth,  and  rapid  growth  in  re- 
cent months  make  it  Imperative  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  now  to  eliminate  the  abuse. 

The  new  factors  are  these:  The  flow 
of  tax-exempt  mimicipal  industrial 
bonds  has  assimied  floodlike  propor- 
tions: the  nimiber  of  very  large  issues  is 
more  frequent,  and  some  massive  ones 
are  planned;  ingenious  techniques  are 
bemu  used  to  maximize  the  gains  and  to 
eliminate  the  risks  of  this  type  of  financ- 
ing wliich  could  further  swell  the  vol- 
ume; large  cities  and  entire  Slates  are 
about  to  participate  on  a  major  scale; 
and  more  businesses  of  different  types 
are  learning  that  they  too  had  better  get 
on  the  gravy  train. 

VOLtlME    NOW    HUGE 

From  a  volume  of  $12  million  in  1955. 
municipal  industrial  development  financ- 
ins  increased  to  $100  million  in  1963, 
and  to  $200  million  in  1965.  But  in  1966, 
this  steadily  increa.slng  flow  turned  into 
a  flood  of  $300  million  during  the  first 
4  months  of  the  year  alone,  and  estimates 
for  the  year  as  a  whole  range  from  a  con- 
servative $700  million  up  to  $1  billion 
or  more. 

At  $1  billion.  State  and  local  giveaway 
financing  of  private  busine.s.s  Is  huge  by 
ar.y  measure.  It  Is  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  $4  7  billion  of  new  corporate  bonds 
Issued  by  all  manufacturing  firms  in  1965. 
It  is  about  10  percent  of  the  $10  to  $11 
billion  annual  total  of  all  State  and  local 
securities  marketed  in  the  past  2  years. 
It  is  more  than  10  percent  cf  the  total 
new  i-ssues  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
1965. 

Tlie  rate  of  Increase  as  well  as  the 
expected  total  volume  of  new  municipal 
industrial  Issues  this  year  should  be  more 
t.*ian  sufficient  to  warn  us  to  act  now. 
Already,  their  relatively  high  coupon 
rates  have  helped  to  drive  up  interest 
costs  for  ordinary  tax-exempt  munici- 
pal.? to  the  highest  levels  since  1934. 
With  the  booming  demand  for  money, 
even  at  higher  interest  rates,  the  States 
and  localities  are  finding  It  difficult  to 
find  buyers  for  their  relatively  small- 
scale  water,  sewer,  and  school  Lssues  as 
major  investment  underwriters  naturally 
concentrate  on  attractive  municipal  in- 
du.st  rials. 

And  there  are  omens  of  worse  to  come 
if  we  do  not  stem  the  flood. 
HR(,E    isstnca    more    frequent    a.nd    massive 

NEW    ONES    PLANNED 

Until  1961.  when  the  little  town  of 
Cherokee.  Ala.,  sold  a  $25  million  issue 
to  build  a  chemical  plant  for  Ai-mour  & 


Co.,   large   single   issues  were  a  rarity. 
They  have  since  come  thick  and  fast. 

Here  is  the  record  on  very  large  issues 
in  the  intervening  period: 

In  1962:  $25  milhon  by  Opelika,  Ala,, 
for  U.S,  Rubber  Co. 

In  1963:  S50  million  by  Lewisport,  Ky., 
for  an  aluminum  plant  for  Harvey  A'.u- 
mmum  Co. 

In  1964:  $23  million  by  Helena,  Ark,, 
for  Arkansas-Louisiana  Gas  Corp.  to 
bmld  fertilizer  manufacturing  facilities; 
$22,500,000  by  Maricopa  County,  Ariz., 
for  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.;  $20 
miUion  by  Blythevillc,  Ark.,  to  build  an 
anhydrous  ammonia  jjlant  for  Continen- 
tal Oil  Co.;  C.45  million  by  Praltville,  Ala,, 
to  build  manufacturing  facilities  for  Un- 
ion Bag-Camp  Paper  Corp. 

In  1965:  $25,500,000  by  Sclma.  Ala.,  for 
Hammeimill  Paper  Corp,;  $45  million 
by  Phcnix  City,  Ala,,  for  Mead  Corp.  and 
Inland  Container  Corp.;  $55  million  by 
Scottsboro,  Ala.,  for  Revere  Cop)>er  & 
Brass  Co. 

In  1966:  $60  million  by  Clinton.  Iowa, 
for  a  plastics  and  petrochemical  plant 
for  the  Skelly  Oil  Co.  and  American  Can 
Co.;  $30  million  by  Lorain.  Ohio,  for 
shipbuilding  facilities  for  Litton  Indus- 
tries of  Los  Angeles;  S34.400.000  by  Ash- 
land, Ky.,  fo."  a  steel  plant  for  Armco 
Steel  Corp.;  $35  million  by  Northern 
Dclaw^are  Industrial  Corp.  for  the  Phoe- 
nix Steel  Corp.;  $70  miUion  by  Camden, 
Ala.,  to  build  lumber,  plywood,  and  pa- 
peiboard  facilities  for  United  Fmit  Co. 
and  MacMiilan.  Blocdcl  &  Powell  River 
Ltd.  of  Canada:  announcement  of  $36 
million  issue  by  Winchester.  Ky..  to  con- 
struct a  heavy  ti-uck  diive  axle  manu- 
facturing facility  for  Rockwell-Stand- 
ard Corp.;  discussion  of  $50  miUion  issue 
by  Iowa  for  an  anhydrous  ammonia  fer- 
tilizer plant  for  Sinclair  Oil  Co. 

Even  these  huge  issues  will  be  over- 
shadowed by  two  additional  proposals 
now  in  the  w^orks. 

The  New  York  Port  Authority  pro- 
poses to  issue  $500  million  in  lax-ex- 
cmpis  to  construct  a  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter m  Manhattan,  consisting  of  two  110- 
.story  skyscrapers  with  10  million  square 
feet  of  space,  40  percent  of  which  will 
be  leased  to  private  businesses  and  is  in- 
tended to  produce  $10  million  per  year 
annual  profit  to  the  port  authority, 

The  State  of  Ohio,  through  its  Oliio 
Development  Financing  Commission, 
plans  a  series  of  tax-exempt  issues,  l>e- 
pinning  with  one  of  $100  million,  de- 
signed to  produce  SIO  million  in  arbitrage 
profits  per  SI 00  million  i.ssue,  which  will 
then  be  used  for  industrial  development. 
This  ingenious  adaption  of  an  old  tech- 
nique deserves  a  special  look  since  its  use, 
now  pending  Treasury  approval,  would 
encourage  massive  industrial  develop- 
ment i.s.sues — the  bigger  the  better — as 
well  as  issues  for  other  State  and  local 
purposes, 

ARPITRACE    PHOriTS    AND    THEIR    INCENTIVES    TOR 
MA.SSIVX    TAX-EXEMPT    INDrSTRIAL    ISSVES 

For  a  number  of  years.  States  and 
localities  have  Increasingly  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  spread  in  interest  rates  be- 
tween tax-exempt  municipals  and  com- 
mercial bank  certificates  of  deposit  or 
Treasury  bills,  by  advanced  refunding  of 


maturing  tax-exempt  issues.  For  this 
purpose,  a  municipality  sells  notes  or 
issues  new  tax-exempts  before  the  ma- 
turity date  of  the  outstanding  issue  'and 
makes  a  profit  for  the  intervening  period 
on  the  difference  between  the  lower  in- 
terest it  pays  and  what  is  paid  on  a  bank 
certificate  of  deposit  or  on  a  Treasury 
bill. 

The  proposed  State  of  Ohio  industrial 
development  tax-exempt  bond  plan  is 
an  adaptation  of  this  scheme.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  new- 
tax-exempt  industrials  will  be  Invested 
entirely  in  riskless  Federal  Government 
securities  wi.h  similar  coupons  and  ma- 
turities. The  difference  In  present  capi- 
tal values  will  be  skimmed  off  the  top 
and  u.sed  to  build  plants  for  private  in- 
dustry. 

Here  is  a  description  of  how  It  works 
which  appeared  in  the  June  27.  1966, 
issue  of  US.  News  &  World  Report: 

Suppose  I  Ohio)  sells  300  million  dollars 
m  bonds  and  puts  250  million  of  the  proceeds 
into  Treasury  bonds  maturing  In  1990.  It 
uses  the  remaining  50  million  to  help  locali- 
ties finance  new  Industries. 

Here's  how  it  can  work  out:  Thos«  Treas- 
ury bonds  are  selling  on  the  market  at  about 
83— or  $830  for  a  $1,000  bond.  The  250 
millions,  thus,  will  buy  300  millions  In  Treas- 
ury bonds. 

So,  when  the  Treasury  bonds  mature  in 
1990,  the  commission  will  cash  them  and 
use  the  proceeds  to  pay  o£f  the  300  miUlons 
in  bonds  that  it  has  issued. 

The  planners  have  another  angle  The 
Treasury  bonds  will  be  pledged  to  guarantee 
interest  and  principal  on  the  bonds  the  com- 
mission sells.  With  a  guarantee  lilie  that, 
the  commission's  tax-exempt  bonds  may  well 
be  sold  at  an  Interest  cost  as  low  as  S'.j 
per  cent. 

That  3'^  per  cent  in  annual  Interest  Is 
just  what  the  commission  will  be  collecting 
on  Its  300  million  dollars  In  Treasxiry  bonds — 
brought  at  250  million. 

Result:  The  Interest  return  on  the  Treas- 
ury bonds  win  pay  the  interest  cost  on  the 
commission's  bonds. 

Obviously,  what  will  work  on  $300  mil- 
lion for  Ohio  could  work  equally  well  for 
any  other  State,  and  if  it  works  for 
hundreds  of  millions,  why  not  for  bil- 
lions? While  this  technique  may  become 
attractive  as  a  way  of  financing  ordinary 
municipals,  its  succe.ss  in  Ohio  cannot 
fail  to  tempt  Slate  treasurers  from  coast 
to  coast,  in  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South,  to  issue  massive-sized  tax-ex- 
empts for  industrial  financing. 

MAJOR    NEW    AREAS    EXPECTED    TO    ENTER 
COMPETrrlON 

Until  recently,  tax-exempt  municipals 
for  industrial  development  were  ex- 
ploited vigorously  mainly  by  certain 
States  of  the  South,  notably  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi, and  Tennessee.  Tl::s  day  is  past. 
Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  have  already 
entered  actively  in  the  competition.  All 
together,  some  38  States  have  prepared 
or  are  preparing  legislation  to  use  'ax- 
exemption  privileges  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, and  the  stage  is  set  for  an  escala- 
tion of  unfair  competition  to  nationwide 
industrial  warfare. 

As  I  reported  in  my  remarks  to  the 
House  on  J'une  20,  a  portent  of  what  is 
to  come  is  the  armouncement  that  New- 
York  City  will  establish  a  quasi -pubUc 
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body,  financpd  by  tax-free  municipal  in- 
dustrial bonds  which  will  build  manu- 
facturlnt;  plants,  wai-ehouses,  truck  ter- 
minal.s.  and  other  facilities  for  lease  to 
private  firm.s 

My  own  State  of  Wisconsin  has  au- 
thorized county  development  corpora- 
tions, including  one  m  Milwaukee,  to 
undertalce  a  fcjim  of  Uw-fvee  indu.stnal 
financlnp 

What  IS  liapp^'iimK  is  tliat  northern  in- 
dustrial cities  and  arras  are  gettinf,'  fed 
up  with  the  pirating  of  jobs  and  indus- 
tries by  those  areas  which  have  unscru- 
pulously used  the  lure  of  cheaper  tax- 
exempt  financing.  The  inevitable  is  in 
course  of  happening  as  the  North  ruslies 
to  make  f;ood  its  losses.  And.  in  this  war 
as  in  others,  all  will  emerge  losers,  in- 
cludiriK  the  Southern  States  whose  ad- 
vantage was  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
restraint  of  other  areas. 

MORE  ((IMCANIES  1.ND  A  ORFA TER  VARIFTY  OF  E.V- 
TERPRIStS  SEEK  BENEriTS  OT  TA  X  -  F.KE.M  PT 
FINANCING 

The  list  which  follows  of  well-known 
companies  known  to  have  received  or  are 
about  to  receive  the  advantages  of  tax- 
exempt  municipaJ  Industrial  financing 
reads  like  a  "Blue  Book"  of  American 
business ; 

Allied  Paper  Co. 

American  Can  Co 

American  Maclilne  nnd  Foundry. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

Ajkansas-Lonislana  f.as  Co. 

Armco  Steel  Corp. 

Armour  k  Co 

Arvln  Industries. 

Brunswick  Corp- 

Camp  Paper  Co. 

Continental  OH  Co 

Cooper  Tire  and  Rubber  Corp. 

Crane  Co 

Cutler-Hammer  Corporation. 

Cutter  Laboratories. 

Diamond  Alkali. 

Emerson  Electric. 

Pllntkote 

General  .American  Transportation. 

Oeneral  Tire  and  Rubber. 

Georgia-Pacific. 

Oreat  Lakes  Carbon 

HanimermlU  Paper  Corporation. 

Harvey  Aluminum. 

H.  K.  Parker 

Inland  Container  Corp. 

Litton  Industries. 

MacMUlan.  Bloedel  *  Powell  River.  Ltd 

Mead  Corp 

Mohawk  Ttre  A-  Rubber, 

NekcK:)«a-Edward.s  Paper  Co. 

OUn-Mathleson  Corp, 

John  Oster  Man\ifaclvirlng  Co. 

Phoenix  Steel  Corp. 

Rand  McNally  Corp 

Revere  Copper  and  Brass  Co. 

Rix-kwell-Standard  Corp. 

Rubberold  Corp. 

Safeway  Stores. 

Sinclair  Oil  Co. 

Skelly  Oil  Co 

Spreckles  Sugar  Co 

Sunbeam  Corp. 

Swift  &  Co 

True  Temper  Corp. 

Union  Bag  Co. 

United  Fruit  Co. 

US   Rubber  Corp. 

US,  Shoe  Corp. 

Tl^ie  great  majority  of  the  tax-exempt 
Issues  benefiting  the.se  companies  have 
been  used  for  the  construction  of  new 
factories  and  manufacturing  facilities. 
But   the   lure   of   cheaper   financing   Is 


bound  to  be  as  proat  for  modernizmp  or 
expanding  old  facilities  as  well  a,s  for 
DuildinK  new  ones,  for  retailers  and  ship- 
builders a.s  well  as  manufacturers,  and, 
indeed,  for  banks  and  real  estate  inter- 
ests as  for  any  other  .sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

And  examples  of  each  of  these  new 
uses  of  tax-exempt  municipal  financing 
are  now  to  be  found. 

Delaware  through  its  Northern  Dela- 
ware Industrial  Development  Corp. 
rai.sed  $35  million  to  buy  a  defunct  plant 
of  the  Phoenix  Steel  Corp.  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  pay  for  its  modernization. 

Kentucky  u.sed  its  $34,400,000  is,sue  of 
1966  to  add  to  facilities  for  Annco  Steel 
Corp  .  already  located  in  Ashland.  Ky. 

Wichita.  Kans  ,  agreed  to  raise  $6  mil- 
lion in  tax-exempts  for  expansion  at 
Cessna  Aircraft,  a  leading  firm  in  the 
city. 

Topeka,  Kans  .  in  1965  agreed  to  u.se 
the  proceeds  of  a  $.3,700,000  i.s.sue  to  build 
a  store  and  a  large  parking  garage  for 
the  well-known  New  York  retail  store. 
R  H   Macy  &  Co. 

Great  Bend.  Kans  .  has  more  recently 
agreed  to  raise  ,$900,000  to  build  a  store 
for  J   C   Penney  Co. 

Ix)rain.  Ohio,  rai.sed  $30  million  to  en- 
able Litton  Industries  to  go  into  the  ship- 
building business  at  that  location. 

Wichita,  Kans,  proposes  to  rai.se  $1 
million  to  build  a  bank  and  office  build- 
ing for  the  Stockyards  National  Bank 
of  North  Wichita. 

The  New  York  Port  Authority's  pro- 
posed $500  million  i.ssue  to  build  a  World 
Trade  Center  will  put  it  massively  into 
the  real  estate  business. 

Now  that  the  potentialities  of  tax- 
exempt  flnancins  for  private  business 
have  been  demonstrated  by  the  "pio- 
neers" in  a  wide  variety  Of  busine.ss  fields 
a-s  well  as  in  manufacturing,  there  ls 
every  evidence  that  many  others  will 
rush  to  seek  the  same  advantage.  Mr. 
James  P.  Reilly.  partner  in  Goodbody  & 
Co  ,  a  New  York  Investment  firm  spe- 
cializing m  the  underwriting  of  munici- 
pal industrial  development  Lssues.  is 
Quoted  111  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
April  1,  1966,  as  .saying  that  bu.sine.ssmen 
are  losing  reservations  they  may  once 
have  had  about  municipal  financing. 

Said  Mr.  Reilly: 

They  used  to  be  sklttisli  because  critics 
called  this  type  of  financing  socialistic —but 
industry  Is  rapidly  getting  hard-headed  be- 
cause borrowing  coBts  are  going  up  so  fast — 

THE    TIME   TO    ACT    IS    NOW 

Mr.  .Speaker,  if  we  do  not  act  now 
to  close  the  loophole  in  the  Federal  tax 
law  which  confers  tax  exemption  priv- 
ileges on  private  business,  we  shall  soon 
be  Iniuidated  by  the  pressure  of  forcts 
which  I  have  outlined.  And  in  the  proc- 
ess, some  extremely  unfortunate  con- 
sequences will  follow. 

Plant  pirating  and  uneconomic  loca- 
tion and  job  .shifts  will  accelerate.  Not 
only  will  the  Northern  States  battle  the 
hitherto  advantaged  States  of  the  South, 
but  the  struggle  between  the  great  in- 
dustrial cities  and.  indeed,  between  a  city 
and  smaller  communities  in  the  same 
State  will  Intensify.  Interest  rates  on  all 
kinds  of  State  and  local  borrowlnp,  al- 
ready at  the  highest  level  in  a  genera- 


tion, will  climb  still  further.  Federal 
credit  restraiiiLs  will  be  nullified  as  laiic 
corporate  borrowers  bypass  the  private 
credit  market  to  do  their  borrow  m; 
through  the  conduit  of  municipal  bonds 
The  Federal  Government  will  suffer 
large  revenue  lo.sses  and  so  will  States 
and  cities,  as  more  and  more  property 
moves  into  public  ownership.  For  the '^e 
public  costs,  there  will  be  no  public  fc;a:ii 

On  March  1,  1965.  tlie  Bcntleman  fioni 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Zablocki]  and  I  intro- 
duced identical  bills.  H  R.  5587  and  H  P. 
5599,  which  would  close  the  tax  loop- 
hole, The.se  bills  would  remove  the  Frci- 
eral  tax  exemption  for  interest  on  St;ite 
or  IcKal  government  obligations  i,sMie(i 
to  finance  industrial  or  commercial  fa- 
cilities to  be  sold  or  lea.sed  to  private 
profitinaking  enterprises.  They  would 
in  no  way  encroach  upon  the  right  '>■' 
State  and  local  governments  to  issue  tax- 
exempt  bonds  for  public  purposes, 

I  am  most  gratified  that  Trea.'^urv 
Secretary  Fowler  is  now  heading  a  dii\e 
to  do  away  with  the  Federal  income  tax 
exemption  on  municipal  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds.  In  remarks  to  the 
House  on  June  20.  I  included  tlie  Secre- 
tary's recent  forthright  statement  'o 
State  legislative  leaders  against  tin.s 
abuse  of  the  tax-exemption  privilege 
Following  his  statement,  the  Wall  St:(>t 
Jountal  reported  on  June  20  that  Trca.s- 
ury  officials  are  giving  the  "highest  pii- 
ority"  to  bring  this  matt^er  to  the  Con- 
gress during  this  .session.  I  applaud 
this  recognition  by  the  Treasury  of  an 
extremely  serious  situation,  and  it.'  de- 
termination to  act  now. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence wa.s  granted  to  Mr.  Flynt  lal  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia! ,  for  to- 
day, on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permi.ssion  to 
address  the  Hou.se.  following  tlie  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Weltner.  for  30  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow ;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Keith  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Qrii  - 
I.EN  I ,  for  1  hour,  today;  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
QuiLLENi,  for  5  minutes,  today:  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter, 

Mr,  AsHBROOK  I  at  the  request  of  Mr 
QuiLLENi,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend    remarks   in   the    Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remaiks 
w  as  granted  to : 
Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  Curtis  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  the  remarks  he  made  today  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 


Mr.  PtTLTON  of  Pennsylvania  dmlng  his 
remarks  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 

Mr,  Todd  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rees> 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  made 
today  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Legcett  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rfesi  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
made  today  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  QuiLLEN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Cahill. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reesi  and  to  include  extra- 
r.eous  matter:) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Nedzi. 


that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R  13651.  An  act  to  avoid  unnecessary 
litigation  by  providing  for  the  collection  of 
claims  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  6  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, July  14,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  S[>eaker's 
table  and,  under  the  loile,  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

S  3112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies  for  maintenance  of  air  pol- 
lution control  programs  In  addition  to 
present  authority  for  grants  to  develop, 
establish,  or  Improve  such  progriuus:  make 
the  use  of  appropriations  under  the  act  more 
f.exible  by  consolidating  the  appropriation 
authorizations  under  the  act  and  deleting 
the  provision  limiting  the  total  of  grants  for 
support  of  air  pollution  control  programs  to 
20  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  any 
ye;ir,  extend  the  duration  of  the  programs 
autliorlzed  by  the  act;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Int-er.sti\te  and 
Forelpn  Commerce, 

S  3467,  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Sclicxil  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  ser.lce  programs  for  clill- 
dren;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor, 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr,  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  14122.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILL   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  2950.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  veseis.  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  development. 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  maintain  parity  between  military  and 
civilian  p>ay,  and  for  other  purposes 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Si>eaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2.561,  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
autliorlze  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  lease  airspace  in  freeway 
rights-of-way  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  DL-strlct  of  Columbia. 

2562.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Arts.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
cultural  presentations  program  for  the  year 
July  1,  1964,  to  June  30,  1965,  pursuant  to 
section  107,  Public  Law  87  256;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLLTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
S  2822.  An  act  to  amend  various  provisions 
of  the  laws  administered  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Admlnistriitlon  to  improve  operations  there- 
under, and  for  other  purpKwes:  w^th  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  1695).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    SIKES: 

H  R  16188  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  limitations  on  build- 
ing construction  projects  for  defense  pur- 
poses and  for  otiier  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   DEVINE: 

H.R  16189.  A  bill  to  provide  for  settlement 
of  labor  disputes  in  the  transportation  and 
other  essential  Industries;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California; 

H.R.  16190.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Channel 
Islands  National   Parle,  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  DYAL: 

HR   16191.  A   bill   to   establish   the   Chan- 
nel  Islands   National   Park,   In   the   State   of 
California,   and   for   other   purposes:    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   KREBS; 

H.R.  16192  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  home  he.'xlth  services 


of  the  type  which  may  be  provided  away 
from  his  home,  for  the  costs  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  place  where  such  serv- 
ices are  provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA; 
H  R  16193  A  bin  to  correct  Inequities  with 
respect  to  the  determination  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  purposes  of  certain  employment 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
m.ittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    MIZE; 

HJl  16194  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  in- 
centive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution, 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  faculties  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr     ROYB.VL: 

HR,  16195.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  liome  health  services 
of  the  type  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
his  home,  for  the  costs  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  services  are 
provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   UTT; 

H.R.  16196  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  undertake  a  study  of 
landslides  and  flood  control  In  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  Counties.  Calif.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  16197.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  grant-in- 
aid  program  to  assist  the  States  in  furnish- 
ing aid  and  services  with  respect  to  children 
under  foster  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 

By  ^!r    BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.R.  16198.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  home  health  services  of 
the  type  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
his  home,  for  the  costs  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  services  are 
pre,  Ided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    DENT: 

HR,  l'6l99.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  home  health  services 
of  the  type  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
his  home,  for  the  costs  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  services  are 
provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

HR  16200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Indlvldvials  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr    HANLET: 

H  R.  16201  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  t-o  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
n.lttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  16202.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  exj>enses,   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    LIPSCOMB: 

H  R   16203    A    bill    to    revise    the    Federal 
election  laws;  and  lor  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H  R  16204  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  with  respect  to  mallards 
three  or  more  generations  rerroved  from  the 
wild:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 
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By  Mr  ROBISON: 
H  R  16205  A  bill  to  provide  a  system  for 
tht  return  of  Pederal  Income  tax  revenues 
to  the  States  to  be  used  exclusively  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  CALLAWAY: 
H  R     18206.   A   bill   to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on   Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  CONYERS 
H  R  16207  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packag- 
ing or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commod- 
ities distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and   Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CULVER 
H.R.  16208.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed   moving  expenses:    tc    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meajis. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H  R.  1620S.  A   bill    to   provide   that  C(  rtaln 
television    and    radio   receivmg    tubes   b;   ap- 
praised under  .section  402  of  the  Tariff  y^ct.  of 
1930:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Kleans. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H-R.  16210  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereund>-r.  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
otherwi.^e  eligible  for  home  health  services  of 
the  type  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
his  home,  for  the  costs  of  tr.vnsportatlon  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  service!  are 
provided;  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (by  request)  : 
H  R.  16211  A  bll!  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  the 
Buratom  Cooperation  Ac:  of  1958,  sis  amend- 
ed; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. 

By  Mr  LEGGETT: 
H  R  16212  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  Uriited 
States  Oxle.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  conduct  a  special  educational 
training  and  physical  rehabilitation  program 
for  persons  with  educational  or  physical  de- 
ficiencies to  enable  them  to  serve  effectively 
in  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the  Committer  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr  MACKIE 
H  R   16213    A   bill   to   prohibit  desecration 
of     the     flag:     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  OTTTNGER : 
HR  16214  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  the  elimination  of  aircraft  noise,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  ie215  A  bill  to  amend  section  203fal 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  for  a  program  of  research 
and  development  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate aircraft  noise,  and  for  other  purjwses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics 

By  Mr  TERKINS: 
HR  16216  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ctxle  of  1954  to  authorize  an  Incen- 
tive ta.x  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution, 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  stich  facilities  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   PHTLBIN  : 
H  R,  16217.  A  bill   to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed   moving  expenses:   to  the 
Comnalttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R.  16218    A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses,   ij  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr    GERALD  R    FORD: 
H  R   16219    A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
ticjii    laws:    and    for    other   purposes;    to   the 

Conmuttee  on  Hou.se  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona 
H.R   16220.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion   laws;    and   for    other    purposes,    to    tlie 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   ARENDS: 
H  R  16221.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion   laws;    and    for    other    purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   LAIRD: 
HR    16222     A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion   laws:    and   for   other    purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H  R   '.6223     A  bill  to  reviie  the  Federal  elec- 
tion   laws:    and    for    other    purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Hou.se  Administration. 
By  Mr   BYRNEa  of  WlS'-on.sin  : 
H  R    16224    A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion   laws:    and    for   other    purpose."^:    to   the 
Committee  on  Hou.'^p  Administration. 
By  Mr  SMITH  of  California 
H  R   16225.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion   laws;    and    for    other    purposes,    to    the 
CL'nimittCL-  (Jii  H-.iu.se  Administration. 
By  Mr   BOB  WII.SON: 
HR   16226.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion   laws;    and    for    other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   POrT:  ' 

H  R   16227    A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion  laws;    and   for   other    purposes;    to   the 
Cr,)ntmlttee  on  Hou.se  Administration. 
By  Mr   GOODEIX: 
H  R  16228.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion  laws;    and   for    other    purpo.ses;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   QUILLEN: 
HH    16229     A   bill    to   provide    that   certain 
television  aiid  radio  receiving  tubes   be  ap- 
pral-ied   urder  section  402  of  the  'T'ariff  .\ct 
of    1930:    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means 

By  Mr  SCHMIDHAUSER 
HR  16230  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Wat?r  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  im- 
prove and  maJte  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act:  to  the  Commlt- 
Ice  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr   PERKINS: 
HJ   Res.  1211    Joint  resolution   relative  to 
a  national  education  policy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Lab<jr. 
By  Mr   BAND8TRA  : 
H  Con   Res.  82,')    Concurrent  resolution  re- 
l.itmg   to   the   submission    to   committees   of 
Congress   of    watershed    improvement    plans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   CONYERS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  826.  Concurrent   restiiutlon    M 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

By  Mr   MCCARTHY: 
H  Con  Res  827.  Concurrent   resolution    to 
provide    f..)r    a    permanent    United     Nations 
peacekeeping  force:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs, 

By  Mr  OUSEN  of  MonUna  : 
H  Con  Res  828  C<incurrcnt  resolution 
providing  for  the  parade  of  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion  to  be  held  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  August  29.  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bilKs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  ADDABBO: 

HR  16231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
lore  PoUzzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

HJl  16232  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  June 
Vernon;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HR  16233  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vtrgil 
Vernon:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HR  16234  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georp-.s 
Dimitrios  Sevastelis  and  his  wife.  EIsi.ii,:,i 
Sevastelis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HR.  16235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  He? 
Ngew  Yee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr.  dk  la  GARZA; 
H  R.  16236.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   H,.rry 
J.  Coyne.  Sr..  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  DELANEY: 
H.R.  16237.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elefther- 
los  Kongas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  J  :':  . 
clary. 

By  Mr  FINO: 
H  R.  16238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gilbert 
Che  Fee  La.1;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  KEOGH: 
H  R  16239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JoaqtUm 
Esteves    Capela;    to   the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H  R    16240.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Broius- 
law  Turek;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Juiii- 
clary. 

Bv  Mr   POWELL 
HR    16241.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Ai;rf!; 
La  Fata:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicia."-. 
H  R.  16242.  A   bill  for   the   relief  of  Plct.'o 
De  Gactano;   to  the  Ccmmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    RYAN: 
H  R   16243    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thoma; 
Kaltsanas;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   SCHEUER: 
HR    r6244     A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Sedley 
Alleyne  Greeiildge  Haugland;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WALDIE; 
H  R.  16245    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armlnda 
Santos-Perreira;    to    the   Conunlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  Laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred,  as  follows: 

411  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Com- 
mon Ctjuncll  of  the  City:  Buffalo,  NY,  rela- 
tive to  urging  enactment  of  H  R  12341  relat- 
ing to  "Demonstration  Cities"  urban  renewal 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

412,  Also,  petition  of  the  Town  Board, 
Town  of  Southampton,  Southampton.  NT. 
relative  to  opposing  enactment  of  H  R  11236 
relating  to  wet  lands;  to  the  Cominiuec  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fislierles. 
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SENATE 

Wednksdw.  Ji  i.v  13.  ]9(>() 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden.  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington.  DC,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  All  Wisdom :  We  quiet 
our  minds  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion that  we  may  have  high  communion 
with  Thee.  For  we  would  listen  ratlier 
than  .speak,  would  be  .still  and  know  ll'.at 
Thou  art  God.  Speak  Thou,  and  c-ir 
souls  shall  live. 

Especially  on  this  day,  as  we  listen  so 
intently   to   hear  what   Uie   people  aie 


paying,  may  we  be  alert  to  hear  what 
Thou  art  saying  to  the  nations,  to  this 
Nation  of  our  love  and  devotion,  and  to 
all  who  are  in  authority  around  us. 

Give  here,  we  pray,  such  poise  and  In- 
ner peace  as  will  enable  Thy  servants  in 
thi.s  Chamber  to  contemplate  and  com- 
[lichend  the  bewildering  movements  of 
our  day.  We  know  not  what  a  day — 
thi.s  day— may  bring  forth.  But  we  know 
that  we  are  all  bound  together  in  the 
bundle  of  life.  Something  could  happen 
thi.s  day — anywhere  in  the  world — that 
\vouId  make  life  different  for  our  Nation 
and  all  mankind.  s 

And  something  might  happen  in  thls< 
place  that  would  put  a  new  face  on 
affairs. 

So  we  turn  to  Thee  with  the  ancient 
pravcr:  Speak.  Lord,  for  Thy  servant 
heaieth.  Forbid  that  we  multiply  and 
amplify  words,  and  drown  out  the  still, 
small  voice  that  speaks  within.  Before 
any  .speaking,  we  pray  that  there  may 
be  sensitive  listening  and  response,  and 
that  there  may  be  spoken  here  this  day 
words  that,  by  Thy  grace,  may  be  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations. 

In  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


ture  which,  with  an  accompanying  paper, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
aiid  by  unanimous  con.sent.  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  July   12,   1966.   was  dispensed 

with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday.  July  12,  1966, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  received 
the  following  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  July  12,  1966.  during 
ihe  adjournment  of  the  Senate: 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  enrolled  bill  'S.  2950)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1967  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  maintain  parity  between 
military  and  civilian  pay,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  It  was  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 


ME.^SAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Me.ssages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  a  nomi- 
nation and  withdrawing  a  nomination, 
were  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
protocol  was  submitted : 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  RelatloiLs: 

Executive  F.  89th  Congress.  2d  session. 
Protocol  for  the  further  extension  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement.  1962  (Ex. 
Kept   No  61 


BILLS 


AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unaiii- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    JAVITS: 
S   3610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Theo- 
dore Nelson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  3611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Chambers:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs  NEUBERGER  ( for  herself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  oI  New  York  I  : 
S.  3612.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  U  S  postage  stamp  in  commemo- 
ration of  those  who  are  dedicated  to  helping 
retarded  children:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs  Nevberceb  when 
she  introdticed  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  1 

By  Mr  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  3613.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  U>  lease 
airspace  in  freeway  rights-of-way  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana   (for  him- 
self. Mr    Douglas.  Mr.  Nel.son.  and 
Mr.  Morse)  : 
S.3614    A    bill   to   amend    titles    I.   IV,   X, 
XIV,  XVI,    XVII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  require  that  drugs  provided  by. 
or  under  programs  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial a.sslstance  pursuant  to.  such  titles  must 
be   prescribed   and   furnished   on   a   nonpro- 
prietary or  generic   basis:    to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr  GRIFFIN: 
S  J.  Res  174.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  study  and 
report  on  problems  relating  to  Industrywide 
collective  bargaining  and  Industrywide 
strikes  and  lockouts:  to  the  Committee  on 
Latwir  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  .See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Griffin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

On  request  of  Mr  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  follow- 
ing subcommittees  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today : 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Lal)or  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Subcommutee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Commltt«e  on  Gov- 
ernment Operatioi:s. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  .said :  Mr. 
President.  I  have  cleared  this  request 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  be  authoiized  to 
meet  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon  for  a 
continuation  of  the  markup  session  on 
the  elementary-secondary  .school  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
BUDGET.  1967.  FOR  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  (S.  DOC.  NO.  98) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
an  amendment  to  the  request  for  appro- 
priations transmitted  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967,  In  the  amoimt  of 
S300.000,  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  May  I  inquire  whether 
this  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD    Yes.  it  has. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 
On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary were  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr,  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

FUNERAL  SERVICES  FOR  ROBERT 
G.  PERRY,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
PHYSICIAN   OF  THE   CAPITOL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
funeral  services  for  Robert  G.  Perry. 
assistant  to  the  Physician  of  the  Capitol, 
who  died  on  Tuesday  moniing.  will  be 
held  at  9  am.  on  Fiiday,  July  15,  at  the 
Simmons  Brothers  Funeral  Home,  1661 
Good  Hope  Road  SE.,  Washington.  D  C. 

Interment  will  take  place  at  10  a.m. 
on  Friday,  July  15.  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery — Memorial  Gate 

Those  who  wish  to  pay  their  respects 
before  the  funeral  may  do  .so  at  the 
funeral  on  Thursday,  July  14.  from  10 
am.  to  9  p  m 


ISSUANCE  OF  SPECIAL  POSTAGE 
STAMP  FOR  THOSE  WHO  ARE  DED- 
ICATED TO  HELPING  RETARDED 
CHILDREN 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  has  as  its  national  slogan.  "Re- 
tarded Children  Can  Be  Helped."  It  is 
a  slogan  worthy  of  national  recognition 
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of  the  devoted  work  of  over  100.000  per- 
sons whose  ami  is  to  foster  more  under- 
standing of  these  children. 

It  was  not  until  1961  that  mental  re- 
tardation got  the  attention  It  sorely 
needed  and  deserved.  In  that  year. 
President  John  F  Kennedy  appoi:ited 
r,  'President's  Panel  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion." After  a  year-long  study,  the 
panel  made  recominondations  witch 
were  ic  become  the  boldest  program  for 
remedial  action  ever  envisioned.  Tw^o 
great  laws  were  passed  by  Congre.ss  and 
signed  just  1  month  before  the  Presi- 
dent's tragic  death. 

Mr  President,  today,  on  behalf  of  my- 
.self  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy].  I  am  Introducing,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  U.S.  po;  tage 
stamp  commemorating  those  who  are 
dedicated  to  helping  thp  retarded.  The 
request  is  supported  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retarded  Children,  anc  the 
suggested  slogan  is  their  national  motto, 
"ReUrded  Children  Can  Be  Helped." 
The  bill  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Postmaster  General  to  issue  a  special 
commemorative  postage  stamp  on  Octo- 
ber 15.  1967.  the  date  of  the  NARC  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3612  1  U5  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  si^ecial  US.  postage  stamp 
in  commemoration  of  those  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  helping  retarded  children,  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Neuberger  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York  ' ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  lt5  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDUSTRY- 
WIDE BARGAINING 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  calling  for  establishment 
of  a  bipartisan  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Indu.stryw'ide  Bargaining  to 
study  and  report  to  Congress  on  prob- 
lems relating  to  industrywide  collective 
bargaining  and  industrywide  strikes  and 
lockouts. 

The  history  of  this  joint  resolution 
dates  back  to  July  24,  1963,  when,  at  the 
height  of  the  railroad  work  rules  dispute, 
I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
face  up  .squarely  to  the  problems  that 
arise  out  of  Industrywide  bargaining.  At 
that  time,  the  railroad  featherbedding 
i.ssue  was  the  topic  of  the  day.  But  I 
warned  then: 

The  matter  Immediately  before  us  i.s  symp- 
tomatic, only  a  sample  of  more  problerais  to 
come. 

Today,  the  Nation  is  faced  with  a  most 
serious  airline  strike  The  recent  walk- 
out by  more  than  33,000  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  MachlnLsts 
has  crippled  Ave  of  our  major  airlines 
and  has  inconvenienced  the  public  to  an 
intolerable  degree.  This  strike  has  af- 
fected an  estimated  150,000  dally  air 
travelers  and  4.100  daily  fUghts  in  231 
cities  and  23  foreign  nations.  Further. 
It  has  grounded  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  Nation's  airmail  service. 


This  strike  is  a  damaging  blow  at  a 
lime  when  our  Nation  is  at  war  and  the 
services  of  all  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tems are  vitally  needed. 

This  strike  demonstrates  again  that 
the  Nation's  lat>or-management  laws — 
particularly  the  Railway  Labor  Act — 
which  appUes  to  airlines — are  not  ade- 
quate. Long  ago,  Congress  should  have 
undertaken,  in  an  orderly  fashion,  a 
serious  review  of  our  labor  laws  and  the 
broad  policy  problems  associated  with  in- 
dustrywide bargaining  and  strikes.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Johnson  administration 
should  have  encouraged  such  action  and 
should  have  advanced  recommendations 
of  Its  own. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  committees 
of  Congress,  which  are  controlled  by  the 
President's  party,  have  avoided  this 
.serious  problem.  An  excuse,  if  not  a 
justification,  for  the  failure  of  Congress 
may  bf  found  in  the  fact  that  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  labor-management 
Icgi.slation  is  now  scattered  among  a 
number  of  committees  in  both  the  Senate 
and  Hou.se 

It  is  apparent  that  a  cout^ressional 
vehicle  needed  ta  cope  with  this  broad 
problem  does  not  now  exist  in  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Congress. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
set  up  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Industrywide  Bargaining.  The  com- 
mittee would  consi.st  of  16  menit)ers.  8 
from  each  House,  with  membership 
equally  divided  between  the  parties.  The 
committee  would  include  members  of  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Commerce,  and  the  Judicial^ 
and  membtrs  of  the  House  Committees 
on  Education  and  Lat>or.  Interstate  and 
P'oreign  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  committee  would  be  authorized  to 
study  and  investigate  problems  related 
to  collective  bargaining  and  strikes  and 
lockouts  which  aflect  an  entire  industry 
or  a  substantial  portion  thereof. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  such  a  com- 
mittee could  operate  In  an  atmosphere 
as  free  as  po.ssible  from  political  pres- 
sures, that  it  could  make  an  Intensive 
and  scholarly  study,  and  that  it  would 
come  up  with  sound  legislative  recom- 
mendations meriting  the  support  of 
Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  1963,  and  again  in 
1965,  I  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives legislation  similar  to  the 
joint  resolution  I  introduce  today.  For 
a  long  time,  we  have  needed  better  pro- 
cedures and  more  efifective  tools  to  deal 
with  crippling  nationwide  strikes,  if 
my  resolution  had  been  adopted  and  im- 
plemented, it  is  likely  that  the  Nation 
today  would  not  be  helpless  and  frus- 
trated in  the  face  of  the  current  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  ■VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
re.solution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  174 >  to 
create  a  joint  congressional  committee  to 


study  and  report  on  problems  relating  to 
industry-wide  collective  bargaining  a:. a 
industrywide  strikes  and  lockouts,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Griffin,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  priited 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S  J  Res.  174 
Rr^olved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rrp. 
resentatives  oj  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby 
created  a  Jcint  congressional  committee  to 
be  known  ajs  the  ■Joint  Committee  on  In- 
dustrywide Bargaining'  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Joint  committee")  to  be  composed 
of  eight  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  desie- 
nated  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  tlip 
Senate  and  eight  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  to  be  designated  by  the 
Speaker.  The  members  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee appointed  from  the  Senate  shall  inclucje 
four  members  of  the  majority  party  and  fuur 
members  of  the  minority  party;  and  they 
shall  be  designated  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Committees  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary.  The 
members  of  tlie  joint  committee  appointed 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  in- 
clude four  members  of  the  majority  party 
and  four  members  of  the  minority  party;  and 
they  shall  be  designated  from  among  tlu' 
members  of  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Merchant  Murine  and 
Flsheiles. 

Sec.  2  The  Joint  committee,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  shall  be  author- 
ized to  study  and  Investigate  the  entire  field 
of  industrywide  and  regional  collective  bar- 
gaining procedures  and  practices  between 
employers  and  labor  organizations,  and  com- 
binations or  groups  thereof,  and  problem.s  re- 
lating thereto,  including  but  not  limited  to — 
1 1 )  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  might  be  Improved, 
altered,  revised,  or  supplemented  so  as  to 
avoid  or  minimize  strike*  and  lockouts  which 
afTect  an  entire  industry  or  region,  or  a  sub- 
stantial part  thereof; 

(21  the  concentration  of  economic  and 
other  power  under  thA  control  of  business 
organizations  and  labKr  organl/Atlons,  and 
groups  thereof,  and  such  practices  or  policies. 
If  any.  which  tend  to  concentrate  or  monop- 
oli/.e  power  affecting  the  collective  bargain- 
ing pr(.»cess,  and  the  relationship  of  such 
factors  to  strikes  and  lockouts  affecting  an 
entire  industry  or  region,  or  a  siibsuntial 
fxirtion  there<if: 

(31  the  effectiveness  and  u.sefulness  of 
various  forms  of  mediation,  conciliation,  ar- 
bitration, and  other  possible  procedures  and 
methods  for  aiding  or  Eupplemeniiiig  the 
collective  bargaining  process; 

(4)  the  administration,  operation,  an<j 
possible  need  for  revision  of  existing  Federal 
laws  which  In  any  way  concern  collective 
bargaining,  strikes,  or  lockouts  affecting  an 
entire  Industry  or  region,  or  substantial  por- 
tion theret-)f; 

(51  such  other  problems  and  subjects 
which  relate  in  any  way  to  collective  bar- 
gaining, strikes,  or  lockouts  as  the  joint 
committee  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  3.  A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
powers  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  ai-d 
shall  be  filled  In  the  .same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  The  joint 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a 
vice   chairman   from   among   Its   members 

Sec.  4.  The  members  of  the  'olnt  commit- 
tee who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall 
from  time  to  Ume  report  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  members  of  the  Joint  committee  who 
are  Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
shall  from  lime  to  Ume  report  to  the  House 
of  RepresenUllves,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  '-he 


results  of  the  Joint  committee's  studies  and 
I'.vestigatlons.  together  with  their  rccom- 
liirndatlons  with  respect  to  matters  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  committee. 

Sec   5.  In  carrying  out  its  duties,  the  Joint 
fimmiitee.  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee  thereof,  is  authorized   to  hold  such 
hearings  or  Investigations,  to  sit  and  act  at 
tach  places  and  limes,  to  require  by  subpena 
ur    otherwise    the    attendance    of    such    wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books,  pa- 
pers,   and    documents,    to    administer    such 
oaths,   to  take  such   testimony,   to  procure 
such   printing   and    binding,    to   make   such 
expenditures    as    it    deems    advisable.      The 
joint    committee   may   make   such    rules   re- 
specting its  organization  and   procedures  as 
It  deems  necessary;  Pronded,  however,  That 
no  bill,  measure,  or  recommeudation  shall  be 
reported    from    the    jolixt    committee   unless 
a  majority   of  the  committee  assent.     Sub- 
pen.HS   may  be  issued   over  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  or  by 
any  member  designated   by  him  or  by   the 
Joint  committee,  and  may  be  served  by  such 
person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated  by 
such   chairman   or   member.     Tlie   chairman 
of  the  Joint  committee  or  any  member  there- 
of mav  administer  oaths  to  witnesses.     The 
provisions  of  sections  192  and  194  of  title  2. 
fnlted   States   Code,   shall    apply    in   case   of 
any  failure  of  any   witness   to  comply  with 
any  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority   of  this   section.     The  cost 
of  stenographic  service  to  report  public  hear- 
ings shall   not  be  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
prescribed    by   law    for   reix)rtlng    the    hear- 
ings of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate, 
The   cost   of   stenographic   service   to   report 
executive  hearings  .shall  be  fixed  at  an  equi- 
table  rate   by    the   joint   committee.     Mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  committee,  and  Its  employ- 
ees and  consultants,  while  traveling  on  of- 
ficial business  for  the  Joint  committee,  may 
receive   elUier   the   per   diem   allowance   au- 
thorized to  be  paid  to  Members  of  Congress 
or  its  employees,  or  their  actual  and  neces- 
s.iry    expenses    provided    an    itemized    state- 
n^.ent  of  such  expenses   is  attached  t-o  the 
voucher. 

Set.  6.  The  Joint  committee  Is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compens.ition  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  staff 
employees  as  It  deems  necessary  and  ad- 
visable. The  Joint  committee  is  authorl;^j?d 
to  utilize  the  services,  information,  facilities. 
and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  estab- 
lishments of  the  Government 

Sec.  7.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  Ije  paid  one-half  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by  any 
member  of  the  joint  committee  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  chairman. 


ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and   t^  be 
printed. 

ASfENOMENT   NO.    64  5 

Mr.  HART  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Hou.se 
bill  14596,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Uble  and  to  be  printed. 


DKPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1967— AMEND- 
MENTS 

amendment   no.   643 

Mr.  BREWSTER  'for  himself,  Mr. 
Douglas.  Mr.  Lausche.  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
lo  the  bin  (H.R.  14596'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AlCKNDICXIfT  NO.   644 

Mr.  MONTOYA  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  House  bill  14596.  supra,  which  was 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  con-sent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  'S.  33'28i  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Admmistra- 
live  Services  Act  of  J949  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  certain  medical  materials 
and  supplies  whenever  the  remaining 
storai-'e  or  shelf  life  of  such  materials  or 
supplies  is  too  short  to  jtLstlfy  their  reten- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
be  added  as  a  cosi)onsor. 

The  VICE  PR1-:SIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  -so  oidered. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  in  support  of  S.  3097 
which  will  provide  financial  a.ssistance 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  en- 
courage and  assist  in  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  historic  sti-ucturcs. 
This  idea  in  it.sclf  is  certainly  a  worth- 
while plan.  There  are  many  structures 
that  exist  today  in  communities  throuph- 
oul  the  Nation  tiiat  are  of  great  histori- 
cal import;  however,  many  local  com- 
munities do  not  have  the  funds  that  are 
needed  to  re.^^tore  them.  This  measure 
would  provide,  on  a  limited  scale  for 
Federal  assistance  in  the  purchase  and 
renovation  of  these  sites  so  that  they 
mipht  be  preserved  for  posterity. 

The  historical  sicnificanc?  of  this  bill 
is  noteworthy.  However,  there  are  also 
other  features  that  should  be  noted. 
While  preserving  our  national  structures. 
we  would  at  the  same  time  be  aiding  the 
various  communities  in  their  urban  re- 
newal programs,  as  many  of  the  great 
sites  exist  in  areas  of  blight  today. 

By  providing  funds  for  their  renova- 
tion, an  example  would  be  set  for  an  area, 
and  perhaps  new  industry  would  be  at- 
tracted, as  tourist  attractions  are 
created.  The  importance  of  this  sec- 
ondary feature  certainly  must  not  be 
underestimated. 

Mr.  President.  tJicre  are  certain  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  that  might  be  improved 
upon  ix-fore  final  pa-ssape.  I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  concur 
with  me  in  supporting  this  measure  as 
still  another  step  in  our  venture  of  his- 
torical conservation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  measure,  at  its  next 
printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jtction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


fice  Building,  on  the  following  nomina- 
tions : 

John  W  Pect  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
Judge,  sixth  circuit,  to  fill  a  new  position 
created  by  Public  Law  89-372.  i>pproved 
MaJch  18.  1966. 

Joseph  P.  Kinneary,  of  Ohio,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge,  southern  district  of  Ohio,  vice 
Mel   G.   Underwood,   retired. 

Robert  A.  Alnsworth.  Jr.  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  U5.  circuit  judge,  fifth  circuit,  to  fill  a 
new  position  created  by  Public  Law  89-372 
approved  March  18,  1966. 

John  C.  Godbold,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
circMit  Judge,  fifth  circuit,  rice  Richard  T. 
Rives,  retired. 

C.  Clyde  Atkins,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge,  southern  district  of  Florida,  to 
fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public  La'w  89- 
372  approved  March  18.  1966. 

Donald  P.  Lay.  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit Judge,  eighth  circuit,  vice  Harvey  M. 
Johnsen.  retired. 

At  the  indicaied  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be.  perti- 
nent. 

Tlie  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellanI, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HruskaI.  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE    OF   PUBLIC    HEARINGS   ON 
NOMINATIONS   BEFORE   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.    EASTLAND      Mr     President,    on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, July  21.   1966.  beginning  at   10:30 
a.m..   in   room   2300,   New   Senate   Office 
Building,  on  the  following  nominations; 
Woodrow  B.  Seals,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge,  southern  district  of  Texas,  to  fill 
a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  89-372 
approved  March  18,  1966. 

Ernest  Gumn,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  district 
Judge,  western  district  of  Texas,  to  fill  a  new 
position  created  by  Public  Law  89-372  ap- 
proved March  18.  1966. 

Irving  I.  Goldberg,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  tilth  circuit,  to  fiU  a  new 
position  created  by  Public  Law  89-372  ap- 
proved March  18.  1966. 

■William  M.  Taylor.  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be 
US  district  Judge,  northern  district  of  Texas, 
vice  T.  Whitfield  Davidson,  retired. 

Jack  Roberts,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  district 
Judge,  western  district  of  Texas,  vice  Homer 
Thornberry.  elevated. 

John  V.  Singleton,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge,  southern  district  of  Texas,  to 
fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
89-372  approved  March  18,  1966 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClellanI. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HRtrsKA].  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE    OF    PUBLIC    HEARINGS   ON 
NOMINATIONS   BEFORE   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JLTDICIARY 
Mr.    EASTLAND.      Mr.    President,    on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings      have      been      .scheduled      for 
Wednesd.ty,  July  20.  1966,  beginning  at 
10;30  a  m.,  in  nx)m  2300.  New  Senate  Ol- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE    ON     GOVERNMENT     RE- 
SEARCH  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT   OPERATIONS 
Mr.     HARRIS.     Mr.     President,     as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee   on    Government    Operations,    I 
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announce  the  followlnp  seminars  and 
hearings  U)  be  held  by  the  subcommiltee: 

First.  Executive  se>sion  seminars  on 
•Coordination  of  Federal  Science  Activ- 
ities" — July  18  at  10  a.m.  for  nongov- 
ernmental participant,s  and  August  3  at 
10  am.  for  govermnental  participants. 

Second.  Continuation  of  hearings  on 
Federal  support  of  social  and  behavioral 
science  research — 10  am.  July  19  and  20. 

Thud.  Hearings  on  Senate  Resolution 
231  at  10  am.  July  25.  26.  and  27. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SCHOOL 
PRAYER 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments.  I 
Wish  to  announce  forthcoming  hearings 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148  and  re- 
lated resolutions  concerning  school 
prayer 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  August  1. 
2,  3,  4.  5.  8.  9,  and  10.  1966.  in  room  318. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  persons  or  organizations  inter- 
ested in  presenting  their  views  t^.  the 
.subcommittee  should  contact  the  sub- 
committee staff  in  room  419.  Old  Senate 
Office  Building.  exU^n.sion  3018. 


nation  of  Rear  Adm.  Paul  E.  Trimble. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  be  AssLstant  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  with 
the  rank  of  vice  admiral,  and  withdraw- 
ing the  nomination  of  Donald  J.  Willis  to 
be  postmaster  at  Minerva.  Ohio,  which 
nominating  message  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

•  For  nomination  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


CANCELLATION  OF  HEARING  ON 
STATE  PROCEDURES  RELATING 
TO  UNFIT  JUDGES.  AND  NOTICE 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN  OTHER 
BILLS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.\  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiclai\  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery,  I  wi.sh  tXannounce 
that,  because  of  the  airline  sVrike  and 
the  lack  of  transporUtion,  theVuly  14 
hearing  on  State  procedures  for  Vjie  re- 
moval, retirement,  and  disciplining  of 
unfit  judges  will  be  canceled.  The  hear- 
ing on  PYiday.  July  15.  will  be  held,  how- 
ever' Scheduled  for  P^iday  is  testimony 
on  State  procedures  for  the  removal, 
retirement,  and  disciplining  of  unfit 
judges,  and  on  S.  1356,  H  R.  2653,  S.  3404, 
and  S   3576. 


ENROLLED    BILL   PRESENTED 

The  Secictary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  July  12,  1966.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  iS.  2950 1  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1967 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  maintain  parity  between  military 
and  civilian  pay.  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  S.  Gaud,  of  Connecticut, 
10  be  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
ji-ction.   the   nomination  is  confliincd. 


US  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  CULTURAL  APTAIRS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  to  the  US.  Advisory 
Cdmmi.ssion  on  International  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs. 

Mr  IX)NG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  con.senl  that  the.se 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con.sid- 
ered  en  bloc,  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the.se  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  con.sent,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 

business. 


probed  to  the  heait  of  the  weaknesses 
of  this  administration  plan,  and  un- 
doubtedly were  a  major  factor  in  the  de- 
cision of,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  reverse  it.self . 

However.  I  wish  to  add  that,  although 
I  support  the  Agriculture  appropriations 
bill  today.  I  have  very  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  adequacy  of  $105  million 
to  do  the  job  that  should  be  done  if  our 
Nations  .schoolchildren  are  to  utilize 
the  program  to  its  maximum.  I  think 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  should 
keep  a  close  eye  on  the  .school  milk  pro- 
i'lam.  to  see  if  additional  funds  for  the 
program  shculd  be  included  In  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  later  this  year 

As  I  indicated  on  the  floor  yesterday, 
in  my  estimation  an  excellent  ca.se  can 
be  made  for  the  appropriation  of  an  ad- 
ditional $5  million  so  that  school  di.s- 
tricts  can  be  fully  reimbur.sed  for  their 
participation  in  the  program.  I  shall 
follow  the  progress  of  the  program,  and 
I  shall  make  this  case  later  in  the  year  .f 
I  find,  as  I  expect  to.  that  these  funds 
aie  inadequate. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  noml- 


SCHOOL   MILK   APPROPRIATION 

RESTORED.  BUT  MAY  NOT  BE 

ADEQUATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ari.se  today  to  thank  my  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
for  making  such  a  marvelous  fight  In 
support  of  the  special  milk  program  for 
-schoolchildren.  As  I  indicated  yester- 
day, the  committee  included  $105  million 
in  the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill — 
$5  million  more  than  is  being  spent  on^ 
the  pi-ogram  this  year  and  $2  million 
more  than  Congress  appropriated  for 
fi.scal  1966. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  Senator 
Spessard  Holland,  the  distinguished 
chaii-man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Related  Agencies  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  for  mak- 
ing such  a  magnificent  effort  against  the 
administration's  propasal  to  cut  the  milk 
program  by  80  percent  to  $21  million. 
His    astute    questions    in    subcommittee 


VOLUNTARY    PRAYER     AN    AMERI- 
CAN RIGHT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  in  sup- 
txirt  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148.  a 
propo.sed  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  allow  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  prayer  in  our  public  schools. 
We.  in  the  Senate,  open  every  session 
with  a  prayer.  It  .seems  that  the  least 
we  could  do  would  be  to  allow  the  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  to  have  the 
same  privilege. 

Last  month,  in  the  Senate,  our  Chap- 
lain asked  that  we,  as  Senators,  might 
be  given  "the  courage  of  our  convic- 
tions— the  confidence  to  say  yes  to  what 
is  right,  the  courage  to  say  no  to  what 
is  wrong,  and  the  wisdom  and  the  in- 
sight to  know  the  difference."  It  was  a 
good  prayer,  but  it  somehow  brought  to 
my  mind  another  less  .sophisticated 
prayer : 

God  Is  great.  God  Is  good.  And  we  thank 
Him  for  our  food. 

The.se  13  simple  words,  wliich  can  be 
said  in  less  than  30  seconds  of  lime  and 
have  been  said  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
can schoolchildren  in  the  past,  may  no 
longer  be  said  by  kindergarten  chil- 
dren in  New  York  State  as  a  result  of 
the  case  of  Stein  v.  Oskinsky  (348  F.  2d 
999.  cert,  denied.  382  U.S.  957  '  1965 ' ' 

It  might  be  considered  ridiculous  if  the 
consequences  were  not  so  serious.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  thins 
could  happen  in  the  United  States,  m 
the  enlightened  20th  century,  when  It  is 
fashionable  to  laugh  at  the  absurdities 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  their  ruminations 
about  how  many  angels  could  stand  on 
the  head  of  a  pin. 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  let  us  consider 
some  of  the  reasons  why  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  148.  which  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  par- 
ticipation in  prayer  In  public  schools, 
should  be  passed  by  the  Senate  If  *e 
have  the  courage  of  our  convictions.    In 


March  of  this  year.  Senator  Dirksen  es- 
timated that  more  than  81  percent  of  the 
■people  of  this  country  di.sagroe  with  the 
Sinreme  Court's  decisions  in  Fngcl  v. 
Viti'le  (370  U.S.  421  (1962'  i  and  Abiug- 
t.in  School  District  v.  Sclirrtipp:  Murray 
V.  Curlctt  (374  U.S.  201  (1963m.  This 
estimate  was  based  on  polls  that  were 
taken.  Certainly,  if  we  as  Senators  are 
t;i  estimate  from  the  amount  of  mail 
that  we  have  received  on  this  subject,  at 
least  81  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
cDunti-y  want  the  question  of  the  right 
ti  pray  returned  to  the  jurLsdiction  of 
tiu'ir  local  school  boards  and  their  local 
.'ichool  authorities,  and  this  is  what  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  148  proposes  to  do. 
If  we  wish  to  live  up  to  our  convictions, 
it  is  time  that  we  said  "yes"  to  the  people 
who  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  returning  to  the  right 
to  pray  in  school.  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators are  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  we.  pre- 
sumably, are  in  Congress  to  see  that  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
considered  In  making  our  laws. 

More  than  200  resolutions  have  been 
Introduced  in  Congress  to  change  the 
Supreme  Court's  Interpretation  of  the 
fust  amendment  in  these  cases,  but  noth- 
ing has  been  done  about  the  resolutions. 
Oh,  yes,  hearings  have  been  held  on 
thein.  but  no  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  has  been  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  time  that  Congress  passed  an 
amendment  so  that  this  passed  amend- 
ment might  then  go  to  the  States,  so  that 
the  people  of  this  counli-y  can  have  at 
long  last  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion. Congress  would  not  be  deciding  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  we  should  have 
pi-ayers  In  the  public  schools.  Congress 
would  only  be  giving  the  people  the 
chance  to  decide  whetlier  there  should  be 
prayers  In  the  public  .schools 

And  if  we  pass  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
148.  a  constitutional  amendment  to  per- 
mit voluntary  participation  in  prayer  in 
the  public  schools,  we  would  not  neces- 
.■^ailly  be  pennitting  piayers  in  the 
.schools,  but  we  would  be  prohibiting  an 
interpretation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  forbids  piayer  in  the  public 
.school. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  148.  in  and  of 
i'..-.elf.  changes  nothing.  It  is  merely  the 
fiist  step  to  allow  the  people  to  vote  to 
bilng  about  a  change,  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  148  does  not  even  propose  a 
po.sitive  change.  It  proposes  only  to  set 
a.side  an  unwanted  prohibition  and  to  al- 
low each  local  area  to  proceed  then  to 
make  Its  own  decision  on  the  .subject. 
Are  we  afraid  to  let  people  vote  on  this 
matter?  Have  we  the  right  to  refuse  to 
let  people  vote  on  this  subject?  If  we 
have  the  courage  of  our  convictions,  we 
will  propose  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  allow  the  electors  of  this  coun- 
try to  make  the  final  decision  of  what  is 
to  be  done  about  the  right  to  pray  in  the 
public  .schools. 

Justice  Stewart  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion in  Abington  School  District  against 
Schempp  said: 

What  our  Constitution  Indispensably  pro- 
tects Is  the  freedom  of  each  of  us.  be  tie  Jew 
or  Agnostic,  Christian  or  Atheist,  Buddhist 
or  Freethinker,  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to 
Worship  or  not  to  worship,  to  pray  or  keep 


client,  according  to  his  own  conscience,  un- 
coerced and  unrestrained  by  government. 
(Abington,  cited  supra,  p.  320.) 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  148  will  re- 
store Uiis  freedom  to  the  people  of  each 
locality. 

Justice  Stewart  quoted  from  the  Ever- 
son  case  as  follows: 

state  power  Is  no  more  to  be  used  so  as  to 
handicap  religions  than  it  Is  to  favor  them. 
(Everaon  v.  Board  of  Education.  330  V.S.  1. 
18.) 

There  is  another  rea.^on  why  Senate 
Joint  Re.solution  148  should  be  pnssed  by 
the  Senate.  In  June  1962.  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  Enpel  against  Vi- 
tale,  Ju.stice  Douglas,  in  a  concurring 
opinion,  stated  that  any  Government  fi- 
nancing of  religion  is  an  uncon.stitu- 
tional  undertaking.  His  words  added  to 
the  alann  of  those  people  who  saw  in 
the  prayer  decisions  the  beginning  of  a 
program  which  would  eventually  drive 
all  vestiges  of  religion  from  our  national 
life. 

As  Senator  DinKSEN  predicted  in 
March,  "if  the  profound  legalisms  of  the 
courts  are  carried  to  a  logical  conclu- 
sion," all  references  to  God  in  our  na- 
tional life  may  yet  be  abolished.  The 
theologlsts  who  proclaim  that  "God  is 
dead"  may  yet  be  proved  correct  as  far 
as  all  outward  signs  in  the  United  States 
are  concerned. 

Justice  Douglas"  warning  has  resulted 
in  a  prolonged  debate.  Other  Justices 
in  the  Engel  and  Abington  decisions  went 
to  great  lengths  to  point  out  that  the 
prayer  decisions  showed  no  animosity  to 
religion  and  that  they  applied  only  to 
the  specific  factual  situations  involved 
in  caqh  case. 

However,  in  Uie  March  31.  1966.  '  Liti- 
.gation  Docket  of  Pending  Cases  Affect- 
ing Freedom  of  Religion  and  Separatioit 
of  Church  and  State."  published  by  the 
Commission  on  Law  and  Social  Action 
of  Uie  American  Jewish  Coneress,  there 
are  listed  at  least  a  dozen  cases,  exclu- 
sive of  school  bus  c^es.  brought  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
American  Jewislf  €<ingress.  or  the  Amer- 
icans United  for  Separation  of  Church 
and  State,  to  challenge  practices  in  the 
public  schools  which  do  not  conform  to 
the  Ideas  of  these  groups  in  regard  to 
proper  separation  of  church  and  state. 

In  addition.  Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray, 
who  was  one  of  the  successful  plaintiffs 
l!i  the  Abington  School  District  against 
Schempp:  Murray  agamst  Curlett  case, 
and  .several  other  people  have  brought  a 
law  suit  in  Maryland  to  abolish  tax  ex- 
emptions for  church  property.  While 
the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  has  de- 
cided against  the  request.  Mrs.  Madalyn 
Murray — now  O'Harc — has  announced 
that  the  decision  will  be  appealed  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Another  recent  opinion  of  the  Mary- 
land Court  of  Appeals.  Horace  Mann 
League  against  Tawes.  has  just  resulted 
in  a  ruling  that  the  State  of  Maryland 
may  not  make  grants  of  State  funds  to 
sectarian  colleges,  and  this  decision  Is 
also  going  to  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  opponents  of 
religious  practices  are  not  going  to  sit 


qtUetly  by  and  allow  present  practices  to 
continue  without  challenge,  but  these 
opponents  will  be  slowed  down  if  they 
know  that  Congress  will  clarify  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  any  iiiterpreta- 
tion  of  the  Constitution  which  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
people  in  this  countiy. 

The  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 148  would  serve  as  a  warning  that 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
cannot  be  thwarted  by  a  few  people  for 
purely  selfi.s.h  or  self-serving  reasons  or 
to  .satisfy  their  own  interpretations  of 
what  the  Constitution  means.  A  mani- 
festation of  govenunent  hostility  to 
religion  or  relic ious  teachings  "would  be 
at  war  w-ith  our  national  tradition  as 
embodied  in  the  first  amendment's  guar- 
aiity  of  the  free  exercl'^e  of  religion." 
These  are  the  words  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  McCollum  v.  Board 
of  Education.  333  US  203.  211-212. 
which  Justice  Stewart  quoted  acain  In 
the  Abmgton  case. 

The  amendment  propo.sed  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  148  states  as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  the  authority  administering 
any  school,  school  system,  educational  In- 
stitution or  other  puijllc  building  supported 
In  whole  or  In  part  through  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  from  providing  for  or  l>er- 
mittlng  the  voluntary  participation  by  stu- 
dents or  others  in  prayer.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  article  shall  authorize  any 
such  authority  to  prescribe  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  any  prayer. 

This  amendment  would  restore  to  the 
American  ijeople  their  "freedom  of  reli- 
gion, not  freedom  from  religion."  It 
would  extend  freedom  of  religion  even 
to  the  children  in  our  public  .schools.  It 
would  let  them  pray  voluntarily  or  of 
tlicir  own  %oiilion:  and  while  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  have  cast  some  doubt 
on  how  "voluntarily"  children  may 
choose  their  actions  in  the  pubhc 
schools.  I  prefer  to  look  at  this  matter 
as  Justice  Stewart  did  in  the  Abington 
case. 

It  may  well  be.  as  has  been  argued  to  us. 
that  even  the  supposed  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  noncoercive  religious  exercises  in  pub- 
lic schools  are  Incommensurate  with  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  which  they  would 
create.  The  choice  involved,  however,  is  one 
for  each  IcKul  community  and  its  school 
board,  and  not  for  this  Court.  ...  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  these  school  boards,  or  even  all 
school  boards,  might  eventually  find  It  im- 
possible to  administer  a  system  of  religious 
exercises  during  school  hours  in  such  a  way 
as  to  meet  this  constitutional  standard — In 
such  a  way  as  completely  to  free  from  any 
kind  of  ofBclal  coercion  those  who  do  not  af- 
firmatively want  to  participate. 

But  I  think  we  must  not  assume  that 
rchool  boards  so  lack  the  qualities  of  In- 
vent!venes.s  and  good  wUl  as  to  make  Im- 
possible the  achievement  of  that  goal. 
(Abington.   cited   ."vp^a,   p    319.   320  ) 

Recently,  Ellis  Katz  of  Temple  Univer- 
sity wrote  an  article  on  "Patterns  of 
Compliance  with  the  Schempp  De- 
csion  " — 3  Journal  of  Public  Law  396 — 
in  which  he  attempted  to  iiace  the  im- 
pact of  the  decision  of  Abington  School 
Dl.strlct  aeainst  Schempp:  Murray 
against  Curlett  on  the  practice  of  Bible 
reading  in  the  States.  Professor  Katz 
bemoaned  the  fact  that  so  many  writere 
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have  been  concerned  with  the  reaction 
of  Congress  to  the  decision  and  so  few 
have  been  concerned  with  the  reaction 
of  local  school  districts  in  the  States. 
He  said : 

This  Is  m(5st  unfortunate  In  that  It  gives 
one  the  Impression  that  there  Is  a  one-to- 
one  relation  between  what  the  Supreme 
Court  says  and  what  society  does.  This  Is 
by  no  means  always  true;  and  it  Is  especially 
false  in  ca.ses  where  the  Supreme  Court 
strikes  down  long  established  state  practice. 
(Katz.  cited  .9upro.  p   397  ) 

Mr.  Katz"  conclusions  were  based  on 
responses  to  questionnaires  sent  to  the 
chief  educational  officers  of  the  50 
States. 

Forty-si.x  questionnaires  were  re- 
turned and  forty-one  were  used  in  the 
study. 

In  summary,  the  questionnaires  show  that 
prior  to  the  Sthempp  decision,  nine  states 
required  Bible  reading  In  the  public 
schools  .  Twenty-.six  states  allowed  Pible 
reading  but  did  not  require  it.  .  .  Finally 
six  states  prohibited  Bible  reading  In  the 
public  schools  Of  the  twenty-nine  states 

that  reported  Bible  reading  before  Schempp. 
only  five  labout  17  percent)  report  tint 
Bible  reading  has  completely  stopped  in  iheir 
school  districts,  fourteen  (about  48  percent) 
report  that  It  has  almost  completely  stopped, 
and  SIX  (about  21  percent)  report  that  Bible 
reading  continues  about  as  It  did  before  the 
decision. 

It  Is  fairly  clear  that  opposition  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Schempp  decision  was  es- 
sentially local  rather  than  statewide.  .  .  . 
First,  this  study,  along  with  other  studies 
of  compliance  with  Supreme  Court  decisions 
In  the  church-state  area,  should  serve  to  dis- 
pel the  notion  that  society  automatically 
responds  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Indeed,  this  study  indicates  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  states  report  continuing  viola- 
tions of  the  Courts  Bita'.e  reading  decision. 
(Katz.    cited    supra,    p     402.    407.) 

I  have  considered  Mr.  Katz'  conclu- 
sions in  Rreat  detail  to  point  out  to  you 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  is  not 
being  recognized  in  many  localities,  and 
to  submit  to  you  that  an  unenforced  rul- 
ing or  law  is  bad.  in  that  it  results  in  a 
further  lack  of  respect  for  law  in  general. 
The  lack  of  respect  for  law  in  this  coun- 
try is  already  alarming.  We  can  help 
the  problem  in  this  area  by  passing  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  148  and  by  return- 
ing the  control  of  the  prayer-ln-school 
problem  to  local  authorities,  who  pre- 
sumably will  decide  it  in  each  local  area 
in  accord  with  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  that  area. 

Finally.  althouRh  we  are  told  often 
tliat  children  may  pray  on  their  own 
time  other  than  during  the  school  day, 
this  argument  overlooks  one  vital  pKjint 
made  by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  in  Ablngton 
against  Schempp.     Justice  Stewart  said: 

For  a  compulsory  state  educational  system 
so  structures  a  child's  life  that  If  religious 
exercises  are  held  to  be  an  impermissible 
activity  in  schools,  religion  is  placed  at  an 
artificial  and   state-created  disadvantage 

Viewed  In  this  light,  permission  of  such 
exercLses  for  those  who  want  them  Is  neces- 
sary if  the  .schools  are  truly  to  be  neutral  in 
the  matter  of  religion.  And  a  refusal  lo 
permit  religious  exercises  thus  Is  seen,  not 
as  the  realization  of  state  neutrality,  but 
rather  aa  the  establishment  of  a  religion  of 
secularism,  or  at  least,  as  government  sup- 
port of  the  beliefs  of  those  who  think  that 
religious  exercises  should  be  conducted  only 


In    private.     (Abington    v.    Schempp,    cited 
fnpra,  p    313  ) 

In  1947,  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  deplored 
the  extension  of  the  Supreme  Court's  au- 
thority to  act  as  a  "super  board  of  edu- 
cation for  every  school  district  in  the 
Nation."  McCollum,  cited  supra,  page 
237.  Harvard's  Dean  Griswold  and 
many  other  leading  constitutional  law- 
yers were  again  critical  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  extended  its  "super  school 
board  "  powers  in  Engel  against  Vitale  in 
1962.  However  much  regret  may  be  ex- 
pressed at  the  Supreme  Courts  school 
board  role,  it  cannot  be  undone  by  the 
Court  itself,  and  only  we  in  Congress  can 
now  return  the  control  of  prayers  in  the 
public  schools  to  local  school  boards. 
We  can  do  it  by  passing  Senate  Joint 
R^.solution  148. 

We  should  do  it  bt^cause  we  do  have  the 
coui-age  of  our  convictions,  and  we  do 
iiave  the  wisdom  and  the  insight  to  .say 
"Vfes,"  to  what  is  right.  The  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  passed  by  us 
will  give  the  people  of  the  counti-y  tiie 
right  to  vote  on  this  vital  subject.  The 
Founding  Fathers  provided  a  way  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  and  they  ex- 
pected that  the  people  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  amend  it  whenever  an 
amendment  was  needed.  We  sliould 
pass  the  proposed  amendment  to  stop  the 
trend  toward  the  elimination  of  all  signs 
of  religion  from  our  national  life  and  to 
eliminate  an  area  where  law  today  is  be- 
ing disregarded. 

In  Kentucky,  the  attorney  general  ad- 
vised the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction that  baccalaureate  exercises 
were  approved  where  attendance  was  vol- 
untary, that  grace  before  lunch  by  pupils 
could  continue,  and  that  the  Christmas 
nativity  .scene  can  continue  "so  long  as  no 
i-cligious  significance  is  attached  there- 
to." In  Michigan,  a  Federal  judge  ruled 
that  public  school  pupils  who  wish  to  say 
prayers  or  read  the  Bible  may  do  so  pro- 
vided that  they  complete  their  exerci.ses 
at  least  5  minutes  before  school  begins  or 
begin  them  at  least  5  minutes  after 
school  ends,  and  if  a  prayer  is  to  be  said 
at  lunch  time,  it  should  be  a  silent  prayer 
during  moments  of  silence  set  aside  for 
private  meditation.  (  Reed  v.  Van  Hoven, 
237  F.  Supp.  48— Mich.  B.C.  1965.) 

And  in  New  York  not  only  the  "God  is 
good"  prayer  was  banned,  but  it  was  held 
that  a  school  principal  acted  well  within 
his  authority  when  he  prohibited  the 
right  to  say: 

Thank  you  for  the  World  so  Sweet, 
Thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat. 

Thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing. 
Thank  you  God  f.or  everything. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  so 
disturbing.  It  is  time — more  than 
time — for  the  Senate  to  pass  this  resolu- 
tion— to  propose  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  return  the  fight  of  voluntary' 
participation  in  prayer  in  the  public 
schools. 

In  Justice  Douglas'  own  words  in  the 
case  of  Zoi-ach  against  Clauson: 

We  are  a  religious  people  whose  institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being.  We  guar- 
antee the  freedom  to  worship  as  one  chooses. 
I  343  U  S    306.  313  (  1952).) 

We,  as  Senators,  have  the  courage  of 
our  convictions  and  the  wisdom  and  in- 


sight to  know  and  to  say  "Yes"  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  148  because  it  i.s 
right. 

AMERICAN  PRISONERS  IN  HANOI 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  hive 
just  finished  reading  in  today's  New  York 
Times  an  article  entitled  "The  Amci  ican 
Prisoners  in  Hanoi,"  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished American  newspaperman,  Mr. 
James  Re.ston.  The  article  reflects  clear- 
ly, in  my  judgment,  the  views  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Reston  describes  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  few  days  and  weeks  the  govern- 
ment of  Hanoi  has  paraded  captured 
American  flyers  down  the  main  street,'^ 
of  the  city,  and  that  now  the  regime  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh  is  talking  of  "trying  and 
executiiig"  captured  American  prisoners. 

As  Mr.  Reston  points  out: 

The  rules  of  war  specifically  forbid  the 
retribution  now  being  discussed  in  the  Coni- 
nninist  world  Article  XIII  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1949.  signed  by  the  Hanoi 
C;o\ernment  on  June  5.  1957.  provides  that 
prisoners  of  war  should  be  protected  against 
iiitimid.ition  and  reprisal  for  acts  of  war 
pevlocmed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  Reston  also  states: 

We  have  liad  many  tragic  miscalculations 
on  lxi!h  .sides  of  this  war.  but  none  more 
ominous  or  dangerous  than  this. 

Indeed,  that  is  true.  Let  the  Hanoi 
regime  be  fully  warned  In  advance  that 
any  attempt  to  humiliate  and  execute 
captured  American  prisoners  now  in 
their  hands  will  meet  with  a  worldwide 
revulsion.  It  would  unite  the  American 
people  as  no  other  act  could  unite  them 
in  the  fight  we  are  making  for  the  respect 
and  dignity  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  this  splendid 
article  written  by  Mr.  James  Reston 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Wednesday,  July  13,  1966,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washi.vcton  :    The    American    Prisoners   in 
Hanoi 

I  By  James  Reston ) 

Washington.  July  12. -In  the  last  few- 
days  Hanoi  and  the  ComniunLst  capUiils  of 
Eastern  Europe  have  been  talking  about  try- 
ing and  executing  the  American  fliers  cap- 
lured  in  North  Vietnam.  We  have  had  many 
tragic  miscalculations  on  both  sides  in  this 
war.  but  none  more  ominous  or  dangerous 
than  this. 

The  Communist  photographs  of  the  Amer- 
ican pilots  being  led  helpless  and  handcutled 
at  gun  point  through  the  menacing  crowds 
are  bad  enough.  But  If  this  Is  followed  by 
anotiier  of  those  spectacular  Communi.'t 
■trials"  and  the  execution  of  these  men,  the 
reaction  of  this  country  Is  likely  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  opposing  of  what  Hanoi  imagines. 

THE    us     REACTION 

This  is  a  very  critical  moment  in  the  long 
struggle  to  keep  this  war  limited.  The  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  are  no  doubt  furious 
about  the  bombings  of  the  oil  dumps  in 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  They  have  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  the  civilian  population  from 
those  cities  and  no  doubt  this  has  encouraged 
a  spirit  of  reve  ige.  But  nothing  will  add  to 
the    brutality    and    unpredictability    of    this 


war  more  than  making  these  few  fliers  pay 
with  their  lives  for  carrying  out  the  orders 
(,f  their  Government. 

There  has  been  much  stupidity  but  very 
iittie  jingoism  in  America's  conduct  of  this 
war.  The  American  people  have  been  trou- 
bled but  calm.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the    President    and    his    aides    have    avoided 


made    to   arouse 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  young 
man  Jones  who  was  paraded  down  the 
streets,  in  total  violation  of  the  rules  of 
war,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  in- 
dignity by  the  Communists  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  was  the  son  of  one  of  my  dearest 
^'"^^"<^^-  ^^^  ^^^  Major  Louie  Jones  of 
'pLIl's^to  "emotion  and  "no  "effort 'has  been  Baton  Rouge.  La.  I  resent  this  bitterly, 
iivide  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  hatred  toward         I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Hanoi  regime 

to  know  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
we  have  declared  the  war  we  are  fight- 
ing. We  declared  a  limited  war.  We 
did  that  at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  incident. 

We  are  not  war  criminals.  The  Hanoi 
regime  has  the  war  criminals. 

I  am  providing  for  the  Record  the 
brief  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
which  conclusively  shows  that  our  posi- 
tion is  entirely  legal  before  the  world: 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  colloquy.  It  is  lengthy 
but  it  should  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  this  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered   to   be    printed   in    the   Record. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Hanoi  does  what  they 
are  threatening  to  do,  they  are  even 
greater  war  criminals,  and  we  should 
take  those  steps  which  we  think  appro- 
priate and  to  punish  them  severely.  We 
should     also     punish,     by     appropriate 


spirit 
the  political  leaders  or  the  soldiers  of  North 
Vietnam. 

In  fact — rightly  or  wrongly— US.  officials 
here  and  In  Salgor  have  pictured  the  enemy 
lus  brave  but  misguided  men  fighting  for 
Peking  or  Moscow  against  their  own  na- 
tional Interests.  But  all  this  could  easily 
be  changed  by  howling  mobs,  drum-tire 
courts  and   firing  squads  In  Hanoi. 

The  rules  of  war  speclflcally  forbid  the 
retribution  now  being  discussed  In  the  Com- 
munist world.  Article  Xni  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1949.  signed  by  the  Hanoi  Gov- 
ernment on  June  5.  1957.  provides  that  pris- 
oners of  war  should  be  protected  against  in- 
tunldatlon  and  reprisal  for  acts  of  war  per- 
formed in  the  line  of  duty. 

This,  however.  Is  not  primarily  a  legal 
but  a  practical  question  Involving  the  twy- 
rhology  of  the  American  people  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Nobody  who 
knows  anything  about  Lyndon  Johnson  can 
have  much  doubt  about  the  severity  of  his 
reaction  if  the  filers  he  sent  Into  North  Vlet- 
n;iin  are  executed  against  the  standards  of 
international  law  lor  carrying  out  his  orders 

Argument  In  this  country  about  whether 
the  orders  to  bomb  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  were 
wise  will  be  overwhelmed.    The  curiously  im 
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•*  Tills  paper  Is  presented  as  a  brief  for 
the  lawfulness  of  the  major  outline  of 
United  States  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Viet  N.im — a  policy  which  may  share  lawful- 
ness in  common  with  other  altenuatues — 
and  is  presented  In  the  interest  of  obtain- 
ing a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  legal 
Issues  Involved  It  neither  evaluates  the 
alternatives  available  in  the  Viet  Nam  crisis 
nor  argues  for  the  present  United  States 
policy  In  Viet  Nam.  and  Is  intended  only  to 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States  policy 
In  Viet  Nam  Is  a  lawful  policy  alternative. 
This  Is  not  to  divorce  law  from  policy — any 
meaningful  approach  must  do  quite  the  op- 


t.ikes.  no  matter  how  sevpre 

THE     DIPLOMATIC     QUESTION 

For  the  moment,  then,  the  practical  ques- 
tion Is  not  whether  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
India  and  Great  Britain  can  persuade  the 
Soviet  Government  to  help  end  the  war,  but 
whether  they  can  persuade  Kosygin  and 
Brezhnev  to  Intervene  In  Hanoi  to  stop  this 
trend  toward  personal  reprisals,  which  will 
only  tend   to  make   the  war   unmanageable. 

Moscow  and  the  Communist  governments 
o;  Eiistern  Europe  are  obviously  in  no  mood 


gested  in  any  respect  that  they  are  right. 

If  the  Communist  assassins  .should 
make  the  mistake  of  murdering  these  fine 
young  American  boys,  it  would  unite  the 
American  people  as  nothing  else  could. 
Wc  know  the  kind  of  brutality  and  bestial 
treatment  of  which  the  Communist  re- 
gime of  North  Vietnam  has  been  guilty.     ^ 

The  press  of  this  Nation  has  failed  to     p^^L.  the  Vietnam  reader  7   (Vintage  ed 
give   adequate    publicity    to    the   bestial     igesi. 
acts  of  the  North  Vietnamese.    Newspa-         since  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  conclusions 


the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  see  the  Afemoran- 
duvi  of  Law  of  Laicyers  Committee  on  Amer- 
ican Policy  Toward  Vietnam,  reprinted  In 
Congressional  Record  pp.  2665-2673  (Feb'.  9. 
1966i.  See  also  Friedmann.  United  States 
Policy  and  the  Crisis  of  International  Law. 
59.  Am.  J  INT'L.  L.  857  (1965).  and  Wright. 
Principle.''  of  Foreign  Policy.  Worldview 
February     1965),    reprinted     in     Raskin     & 


to  propose  a  compromise  settlement  In  Viet-  nnblish  a  picture  of  .some  Uttle  child     reached,  this  paper  does  not  consider  whether 

n.ira.  but  they  may  at  least  be  willing  to  do     i"^      ^  ^  ,         Americans  tried      the  United  States  is  legally  obligated  under 

something  about  keeping  It  from  getting  out     who  has  been  """  J^"^"  ,^i"^''^^'  ^^ ';"'"     international  law  to  render  asslsUnce  to  the 


of  control. 

KARRIMANS     TASK 

Tlie  President's  special  envoy.  Averell  Har- 
rlman,  Is  now  working  almost  full  time  on  the 
diplomacy  of  avoiding  this  tragedy,  but  the 
Indications  from  Hanoi  are  that  officials 
there  Intend  to  go  through  with  the  trials. 

Far  from  Intimidating  other  Navy  and  Air 
Force  filers  from  attacking  targets  in  North 
Vietnam,  which  apparently  Is  the  Intention; 
far  from  restraining  President  Johnson, 
which  is  what  they  are  believed  to  have  in 
mind;  far  from  encouraging  opposition  to 
the  President's  bombing  policy,  the  convic- 
tion and  execution  of  the  American  fliers  will 
almost  certainly  escalate  the  bombing  and 
unite  this  country  behind  a  much  more 
punitive  and  aggressive  policy. 

The  present  situation  Is  bad  enough.  The 
American  people  and  even  the  American 
Government  are  divided  about  using  p<iwer 
to  destroy  the  power  centers  of  North  Viet- 
nam, but  If  these  fliers  are  humiliated  and 
executed,  it  will  be  dlfflcult  If  not  Impossible 
to  follow  a  policy  of  restraint,  no  matter 
what  the  consequences. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Lotiisiana 


to  hit  an  oil  depot  and  missed  the  target: 
but  they  fail  to  show  how  the  Commu- 
nists went  into  towns  and  deljbfnately. 
purposely  killed  innocent  men  and 
women  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  try- 
ing to  provide  for  their  families  and  then 
killed  the  children  as  well.  Some  eastern 
newspapers  ignore  that  and  take  the  at- 
titude that  we  are  the  ones  to  be  criti- 
cized, rather  than  the  criminals  in  Hanoi. 

But  even  the  New  York  Times  would 
be  forced  to  report  the  murder  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war. 

This  criminal  act  if  resorted  to  by 
Hanoi  will  unite  the  American  people  as 
nothing  else  has.  While  it  is  true  that 
those  young  men  would  be  martyrs,  the 
outcome  would  serve  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  honor  even  more  tlian  the  lives 
of  our  boys  who  are  fighting  for  liberty 
in  South  Vietnam  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
pui.shed  Senator.  When  the  Senator  uses 
the  words  'murder."  he  is  completely 
cori-ect.  The  phrase  "trial  and  execu- 
tion" is  a  very  cruel  euphemism.  What 
is  suggested  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
North  Vietnam  would  be  murder. 


Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 

Fore  general  background  documentation 
with  respect  to  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  see 
Staff  or  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 89th  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  BACKCROuhfD 
Information  Relating  to  Southeast  Asia 
AND  Vietnam  iRev.  ed.  Comm,  Print  19651. 
hereinafter  cited  as  Background  Information 
Relating  to  Soutrieast  Asia  and  Vietnam, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  United 
St^ites  Senate  (Rev  ed.  Comm.  Print  June 
16.  1965):  Documents  relating  to  British  In- 
volvement in  the  Indo-China  Conflict  1945- 
1965  (Miscellaneous  No.  25  [19651.  Command 
Paper  2834  i  ,  See  also  Hearing.^  on  S.  2793 
Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 89th  Cong..  2nd  Sess..  pt.   1    (1966). 

•  Myers  S.  McDougal.  B.A..  M.A..  LL.B.. 
B.C.L..  J.S.D  .  L.H  D,.  Is  Sterling  Professor  of 
Law'at  'i'ale  Law  School;  John  Norton  Moore. 
B  A  .  LL.B..  LL  M..  Is  formerly  Assistant  Dean 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  College  of  Law,  is  currently 
a  fellow  at  "i'ale  Law  School  and  beginning 
in  September,  1966  will  be  Associate  Professor 
of  Law  at  the  University  of  Virginia  School 
of  Law:  James  L.  Underwood.  B  A..  LL  B  . 
LL  M  .  is  currently  a  fellow  at  Y&\e  Law 
School  and  beginning  in  September.  1966 
will  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  College  of  Law. 
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A.  The  Defensive  Use  Of  The  Military  J  n- 
8tr\iment  By  The  United  States  And  The 
Republic   Of   Viet   Nam   Was   NeceBoary. 

B  The  Defensive  Use  Of  The  Military  ::n- 
slrument  By  The  United  States  And  The 
Republic  Of  Viet  Nam  Is  Proportional. 

III.  The  United  SUtes  Has  Met  Its  Oblii;a- 
tlons  Under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

rV.  The  Geneva  Accords  Support  '  he 
United  States  Position. 

A.  Nothing  In  The  Geneva  Accords  Ue- 
qulres  The  United  States  To  Abstain  Fr  >m 
Resisting  Aggression  Against  The  Reputlic 
Of  Viet  Nam. 

B.  Aggression  By  The  DRV.  Against  The 
R.V.N.  Violates  The  Geneva  Accords  And 
Fundamental  Principles  Of  The  United  Na- 
tions Charter:  This  Material  Breach  Of 
Agreement  Permits  Suspension  OI  Any  Car- 
responding  Obligations  Which  May  Be  Bind- 
ing On  The  United  States  Or  The  R  VN 

C.  DRV  Aggression  Agi^inst  the  R.V.N.  Is 
A  Fundamental  Change  In  Conditions,  Con- 
stituting Grounds  For  Suspending  Any  Cor- 
responding Obligation  Which  May  Be  B.i  d- 
ing  On  The  United  States  Or  The  R  V  N. 

V.  The  Executive — Congre.ssional  Action 
Rendering  Assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  Is  in  Accordance  With  Un  ted 
States  Constitutional  Processes 

A.  Executive  Action  Rendering  Assistance 
To  The  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Has  Been  Au- 
thorized And  Affirmed  By  Congress. 

B.  The  Executive— Congressional  Action 
Rendering  Assistance  To  The  R.V.N.  Is  Au- 
thorUed  Under  United  Stutes  Constitutional 
Processes 

1.  There  is  ample  constitutional  authority 
for  such  executive — congress lonal  action. 

2.  No  formal  declaration  of  war  is  required 
for  such  executive — congressional  action  to 
comply  with  United  Slates  constitutlo'ial 
processes 

Conclusion 

THB  I.AW»n..NE518  or  trwiTFD  STATES  ASSISTANCE 
TO    THE     REPt  BLIC    OF    VIET    NAM 

In  recent  month";,  critics  of  United  States 
a-sslstance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  have 
Increasingly  u.^icd  legal  arguments  in  their 
attacks  on  that  assistance.  They  have  as- 
serted that  the  United  States  presence  .ind 
activities  in  Viet  Nam  violate  geneml  prin- 
ciples of  International  law.  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  and  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. In  support  of  these  assertions, 
they  argue  that  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Is 
not  a  state,  that  the  United  States  is  merely 
intervening  in  a  civil  war.  that  this  Inter- 
vention neither  qualifies  as  self-defense  un- 
der Article  51  of  the  Unit«d  Nations  Charter 
nor  Is  otherwise  legally  Justified,  and  that 
since  Congress  has  not  formally  declared  war 
the  present  United  States  military  presence 
and  activities  In  Viet  Nam  exceed  the  execu- 
tive power.  Althou-Th  there  is  certainly  rt>om 
for  choice  and  disagreement  among  the 
available  policy  alterna'ivcs.  these  legal  argu- 
ments substantially  misstate  the  case. 

The  present  United  States  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Is  lawful  under  the 
most  widely  accepted  principles  of  customary 
International  law.  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Since  the  Republic  of  Viet  nam  lias 
requested  aid  from  the  United  States  end 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  meet  a  situa- 
tion with  a  significant  component  of  outside 
armed  aggression,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations 
responding  with  appropriate  assistance  are 
lawfully  acting  pursuant  to  the  right  of  self- 
defence  recognized  under  customary  Interia- 
tlonal  law  and  the  United  Nations  Charter.' 


Moreover,  the  executive-congressional  action 
taken  In  rendering  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  la  In  accordance  with  United 
States  conbtltutlonal   processes. 

These  coiicloslons  axe  based  not  on  mere 
legalistic  exercises  but  on  the  genuine  shared 
expectations  of  the  international  commti- 
nlty  as  developed  through  a  long  history  of 
practices  and  authoritative  communications 
and  reflected  In  principles  designed  to  ensure 
minimum  world  public  order.  The  principal 
thrust  of  many  of  the  more  Important  prin- 
ciples of  contemporary  International  law, 
both  customary  and  as  Incorporated  lnui  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  is  to  secure  genuine 
freedom  of  cholv-c  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  about  their  own  form  of  government 
Thus,  under  customary  international  law, 
stales  have  not  only  been  accorded  a  most 
comprehensive  right  of  self-defense  but  have 
also  been  authorised  to  give  aid  to  the  estab- 
lished  goveriunente  of  other  states,  when 
such  states  are  attaclced  by  enemies  from 
without  or  within  =  Similarly,  the  self-de- 
termination of  peoples  is  staled  as  a  princi- 
pal goal  of  the  United  Nations  and  few  of  Its 
goals  h.ave  been  more  insistently  sought  In 
tlie  practice  of  the  organization:  the  Charter 
contains  many  provisions  designed  to  pre- 
clude attacks,  by  any  means,  upon  Llie  ter- 
ritorial and  politic.U  integrity  of  states;  and 
the  sum  toUl  of  provisions  in  the  Charter 
would.  In  the  ab.sence  of  an  effective  central- 
ized peacekeeplntt  machinery,  appear  greatly 
to  enhance  the  authorlZiUlon  of  states  recip- 
rocally to  assist  each  other  when  subjected 
to  attack.'  Tliese  widely  accepted  principles 
are  consistent  with  declared  United  States 
go;ils  of  complete  .self-determination  for  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  the 
malntennnce  of  minimum  world  order 
through  the  rtile  of  law. 

The  following  discussion  will  show  point 
by  point  that  the  United  States  presence  in 
Viet  N.im  Is  lawful  under  customary  inter- 
I'iitional  law  and  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
that  the  particular  United  States  activities 
in  Viet  Nam  are  lawful;  that  the  United 
States  has  met  its  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter;  that  the  Geneva 
Accords   support    the    United    States   position 


'  On  February  21.  1863,  the  House  of  D<'le- 
gates  of  the  American  Bar  Association  passed 
a  resolution  affirming  the  lawfulness  of  the 

UniteJ  States  presence  and  activities  In  Viet 
Nam,  The  resolution  stated  in  part:  "lB|s 
[it)  resolved  by  the  .American  Bar  Association 


that  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  is  legal  under  international  law, 
and  Is  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  tJie 
United  Nations  and  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty,  .  .  ."  N.Y.  Times.  Feb.  22,  1966,  p.  1, 
col.  7  (city  ed.).  See  also  the  brief  by 
Leonard  C  Meeker,  Legal  Adviser  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  The  Legality  of  US. 
Partit~ipati<m  In  The  Defence  of  Vict-Navi 
(March  4,  14>661  reprinted  In  Dep't  Statk 
BuLL,  (March  28.  1966):  Deutsch.  The  Legal- 
ity of  the  United  States  Position  in  Vietnam. 
52  A.B  A.J,  436  (1966);  the  address  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  1965  Pkoceedincs, 
Ant,  Soc  iNr'L.  L.  247;  and  Comment.  The 
United  States  in  Vict  Nam  A  Case  Study  In 
The  Lair  of  Intervention,  50  CM.Tr  L.  Rrv 
515  (1962).  This  1962  study  is  somewhat 
out  of  date,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
increased  armed  aggression  from  the  D  R.V  , 
the  Increased  United  States  response  and 
United  States  submission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  provides  a  useful  analysis  of  the 
1962  situation  iu  Viet  Nam  under  customary 
international  law 

For  a  short  statement  endorsed  by  .31 
professors  of  international  law  that  the 
United  States  policy  In  Viet  Nam  is  lawful 
under  general  principles  of  international 
law  and  the  United  Nations  Charter  see  Con- 
gressional Record,  p  1409  (January  27, 
1966). 

With  respect  to  Australian  alms  In  a?slstlng 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  see  Paltridge. 
"Australia  and  the  Defense  of  Southeast 
Asia,"  44  Foreign  Affairs  49  (October  1965). 

-  See  the  discussion  and  authorities  col- 
lected in  §  1  c  iri/ra 

'  See  generally  McDougal  &  Feliciano. 
Law  &  Minimum  World  Public  Order  (1961 ) . 


In  Viet  Nam;  and  that  the  executive-con- 
gressional action  rendering  assistance  to  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Is  In  accordance  with 
United  States  constitutional  processes,  in 
particular,  the  discussion  will  show  in  detail 
that  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  is  a  state 
under  International  law  and  that  today  there 
are  substantial  expectations  that  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  (South  Viet  Nam— the 
R  V.N  )  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  (North  Viet  Nam -the  DR  V  )  are 
separate  and  independent  states  under  in- 
ternational law;  that  the  Viet  Nam  conflict 
can  not  be  fairly  characterized  as  a  "civil 
war";  that  the  RVN  has  requested  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  to  meet  armed 
aggression;  that  the  present  United  States 
assistance  to  the  R.V  N.  is  in  accordance 
with  the  right  of  self-defense  recognized 
under  customary  International  law  and  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  that  the  United 
States  .seeks  a  solution  through  the  machin- 
ery of  the  United  Nations;  that  the  United 
States  assistance  Is  supported  by  the  Geneva 
Accords  which  have  been  fundamentally 
breached  by  the  DRV.  In  Its  armed  aggres- 
sion against  the  R.V  N  ;  and  that  liie 
executive-congressional  action  taken  in 
rendering  assistance  to  the  RVN.  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  United  Slates  constitutional 
processes.  a.s  authoritatively  Interpreted  by 
successive  presidents  and  congresses  of  the 
United  States. 

I.  THE  UNITED  STATES  PRESENCE  IN  VlfT  NAM 
I.S  LAWrtU,  UNDER  CUSTOMARY  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW    AND    THE    UNITED    NATIONS    CHARTER 

In  examining  the  lawfulness  of  the  United 
States  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam,  it  is  imporumt  to  distinguish  between 
the  lawfulness  of  the  United  States  general 
presence  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  lawfulness  of 
the  particular  United  States  activities  In 
Viet  Nam.  and  also  to  distinguish  between 
the  relevant  International  and  constitutional 
law.  When  all  relevant  prescriptions  .ire  re- 
viewed, it  will  appear  evident  both  that  the 
United  States  presence  in  the  R  V,N,  is  law- 
ful and  that  the  use  of  the  military  instru- 
ment is  well  within  the  permissible  limits  of 
self-defense. 

Under  customary  International  law  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  a  recogni/.ed 
state  such  as  the  R.V.N,  has  the  right  '. o 
request  and  receive  assistance  from  oiher 
states  pursuant  to  Its  right  of  self-defence ' 
It  is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  even 
If  the  R.V.N,  were  not  a  recognized  state  un- 
der international  law,  and  wits  Instead  a 
mere  "temporary  zone"  not  "qualifying  po- 
litically as  a  state."  there  still  would  be  no 
bafis  for  suggesting  Uiat  it  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  receive  assistance  pursuant  to  its 
right  of  self-defense  when  subject  to  armed 
aggression  from  another  zone  in  violation  of 
a  major  purpose  of  the  International  agree- 
ment establishing  it.  In  fact,  the  United 
Nations  action  in  Korea  and  the  major  thrust 
of  contemporary  international  law  and  Uie 
United  Nations  Charter  strongly  indicate 
that  even  a  temporary  zone  In  an  Intern.i- 
tlonally  divided  country  has  the  right  to  re- 
quest and  receive  assistance  in  self-defense 
One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  is  U)  authorize  collective 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  arm«l 
aggression,  whether  by  United  Nations  action 
as  such,  or  by  collective  assistance  from 
Individual  states,  until  the  United  Nations 
is  able  to  act.  Moreover,  clearly  one  state 
does  not  have  the  right  under  customary 
International  law  and  the  United  NatloiLS 
Charter  to  armed  aggression  against  an- 
other,'    And  since  there  are  substantial  ex- 


pectations today  that  the  D.R.V.  and  the 
R  V  N.  are  separate  and  Independent  states 
under  International  law.  any  armed  aggres- 
sion by  the  D.R.V.  against  the  R  V.N.  Is  in 
violation  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  cus- 
tomary international  law  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  But  again,  it  is  important 
lo  note  that  even  if  the  DRV  and  the  R.V.N. 
did  not  qualify  as  separate  states  under  In- 
ternational law.  but  were  Instead  merely 
separate  "temporary  zones"  nort  "qualifying 
politically"  as  states,  it  is  still  clear  that 
iirmed  aggression  by  the  DRV  against  the 
R  V  N,  would  violate  the  same  fundamental 
principle  of  customary  International  law  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter  in  breaching  by 
force  the  core  of  the  international  agreement 
that  established  them  in  a  situation  not  au- 
thorized by  self-defense.  Aggression  In  these 
circumstances,  whether  again-it  a  state  un- 
der international  law  or  against  a  mere  "tem- 
porary zone"  not  "qualifying  politically  as  a 
•.t.ite  '  Is  still  violative  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of   the  United   Nations  Charter, 

A  The  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  is  a  recognized 
state  under  international  law 
The  classical  definition  of  a  state  under  in- 
ternational law  points  to  four  factors,  a  peo- 
ple, a  territory,  a  government,  and  capacity 
tu  enter  into  relations  with  other  states," 
The  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  meets  all  of  these 
quallflcations.  It  has  a  current  population 
ot  approximately  15  million,  administers  a 
territory  In  Viet  Nam  south  of  the  17th  par- 
(lUel  of  approximately  66.000  square  miles,' 
has  a  widely  recognized  government,  and  has 
repeatedly  been  recognized  as  having  capac- 


'  See  the  discussion  and  authorities  col- 
lected In  I  1  c  tnfra. 

■  Article  2  §J  3  &  4  of  the  United  NaUons 
Charter  provide: 

"3,  All  Members  shall  settle  their  Interna- 
tional  disputes   by   peaceful   means  in  such 


a  manner  that  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity, and  Justice,  are  not  endangered. 

"4.  All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  In- 
ternational relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
of  the  United  Nations." 

There  Is  substantial  authority  that  this 
proscription  binds  nonmembers  as  well  as 
members  of  the  U.N..  whether  by  its  own 
force  or  as  a  rule  of  customary  international 
law.  See  generally  the  authorities  collected 
in  §  1  c  infra,  and  note  248  i7i/ra. 

"See  the  statement  of  Philip  C.  Jessup  In 
advocating  the  admission  of  Israel  to  the 
United  Nations,  reprinted  In  Briggs,  The 
Law  or  Nations  69-71   (2d  ed.  1952  i. 

■  Although  no  two  sources  agree  perfectly 
on  these  population  and  area  statistics,  a  re- 
cent Rand  McNally  Official  Map  of  Vietnam. 
L.ios  and  Cambodia  puts  the  population  of 
S'luth  Viet  Nam  at  15,900.000  and  the  area  at 
66  280  square  miles,  A  1963  State  Depart- 
ment fact  sheet  on  Southeast  Asia  puts  ihe 
population  at  14.520,000  and  the  area  at 
63,000  square  miles.  See  Dept  ot  State  Pub- 
lication 7473,  Far  Eastern  Series  118,  Released 
January  1963. 

Although  the  Viet  Cong  exercise  influence 
over  a  significant  portion  of  this  area,  they 
do  not  remotely  approach  the  status  of  the 
Saigon  government  with  respect  to  Inter- 
national recognition  of  governmental  au- 
thority to  administer  and  speak  for  this 
territory.  Similarly.  In  light  of  this  long 
continued  International  recognition,  tempo- 
rary loss  of  control  by  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment over  portions  of  this  territory  in  the 
course  of  civil  strife  largely  precipitated  by 
the  defensive  conflict  against  the  D  R.V  - 
Vlel-Cong,  can  not  be  validly  regarded  as 
reducing  the  established  statehood  of  the 
R  V.N. 

'The  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Is  recognized 
by  about  60  nations  today  and  has  de  Jure 
diplomatic  relations  with  about  52  of  these, 
including  Prance,  United  Kingdom.  West 
Germany,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Switzerland  and 
Ethiopia.  A  list  of  those  nations  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Embassy  of  Viet  Nam. 
Washington.  DC.     See  also  Legal  Status  of 


Ity  to  enter  into  relations  with  other  states." 
Similarly,  at  least  since  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
also  meets  these  qualifications  for  statehood, 
although  to  a  lesser  extent  with  regard  to  in- 
ternational recognition,"'  And  although  the 
RVN.  and  the  DRV.  qualify  as  states  even 
under  these  restricted  classical  require- 
ments, there  have  been  Instances  in  which 
political  entities  have  been  recognized  as 
states  In  spite  of  difficulty  in  meeting  one  or 
more  of  these  requirements  as.  for  example, 
was  the  ca.se  with  the  State  of  Israel  in  1948," 
In  the  final  analysis,  then,  it  is  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  International  community  as 
manifested  by  their  condvict  toward  a  par- 
ticular political  entity  which  establishes  its 
statehood.  In  this  regard,  probably  the  most 
Important  Indicators  of  tlie  expectations  of 
the  international  community  as  to  statehood 
are  recognition  and  United  Nations  deter- 
minations. Thus  it  is  said  in  Oppenheim,  one 
of  the  leading  international  law  treatises: 

"In  recognizing  a  new  State  as  a  member 
of  the  International  commvinlty  the  existing 
States  declare  that  in  their  opinion  the  new 
state  fulfills  the  conditions  of  statehood  as 
required  by  International  Law."  '^ 

In  fact,  this  author  :isserts  in  unnecessary 
extreme  that  it  is  tlie  act  of  recognition  it- 
self which  creates  statehood:  "Recognition, 
while  declaratory  of  an  existing  fact,  is  con- 
stitutive in  its  nature."  ■  Similarly.  Article 
10  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  which  is  declaratory  of  the 
general  International  law  in  this  respect  pro- 
vides: "Recognition  implies  that  the  State 
granting  It  accepts  the  personality  of  the  new 
State.  With  all  the  rights  and  duties  that  in- 
ternational law  prescribes  for  the  two 
States."  " 

In  addition,  as  Professor  O'Connell  points 
out.  United  Nations  determinations  are  also 
important  Indicators  of  statehood:  ".  ,  .  tl:ie 
United  Nations  Charter  allows  membership 
only  to  States,  and  decision  on  membership 
would  seem  to  be  conclusive  on  the  question 
of  df  facto  Statehood,"  "  Moreover,  Profes- 
sor Briggs  has  written  that:  "|A|  determina- 
tion i  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
National    tliat   .   .  .   |a  state  has)   the  capacity 


to  accept  and  perform  the  obligations  of  the 
Charter  is  a  recognition  of  .  .  statehood  and 
international  Juridical  capacity,  whether  or 
not  ...  lit  18|  admitted  to  "he  United  Na- 
tions." It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
there  are  essentially  no  major  differences  In 
consequences  under  international  law  wheth- 
er recognition  is  de  facto  or  de  jure  '' 

In  the  light  of  these  general  principles  of 
international  law  the  next  sections  will  ex- 
amine the  international  status  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Viet  Nam  and  its  predecessor  govern- 
ments and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam.  This  examination  will  look  at  the  in- 
ternational status  of  these  communities  prior 
to  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954.  ■will  discuss 
the  effect  of  tlie  Geneva  Accords  on  that 
status,  and  finally  will  examine  their  status 
today,  nearly  twelve  yfears  after  the  Geneva 
Accords. 
Status  Prior  to  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954 

Historically,  the  territory  comprising  all  of 
Viet  Nam  has  been  divided  between  rival 
I>olltlcal  factions  or  separate  government 
units  during  a  substantial  part  of  its  his- 
tory. '  In  the  words  of  Anthony  Eden: 
"Indo-Chlna  had  no  tradition  of  unity,  and 
there  was  :.lttle  In  common  between  the  rich 


South  Viet-Nam  Office  of  Public  Services. 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  (4  31b-865BTl. 

'  This  is  discussed  In  more  detail 
throughout  this  section  but  it  might  be 
noted  briefly  here  that  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam  is  a  member  of  at  least  30  international 
organizations  including  12  specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations. 

"The  Rand  McNally  OfBcial  Map  of  Viet- 
nam. Laos  and  Cambodia  puts  the  popula- 
tion of  North  Viet  Nam  at  17.500.0(X)  and 
the  area  at  61,294  square  miles. 

Tlie  DRV  if  recognized  by  about  24  na- 
tions. See  Release  4  31b-865  BT,  Office  of 
Public  Services,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State, 

"  See  authority  cited  ngte  6  supra.  See 
also  Briggs,  op.  fit.  supra  note  6,  at  66. 

'- 1  Oppenheim,  International  Law  127 
(Bth  ed  Lauterpacht  1955).  And  Brlerly 
says:  "The  primary  function  of  recogni- 
tion If  to  acknowledge  as  a  fact  something 
which  has  hitherto  been  uncertain,  namely, 
the  independence  of  the  body  claiming  to 
be  a  State,  and  to  declare  the  recognizing 
State's  readiness  to  accept  the  normal  conse- 
quences of  that  fact  .  ,  ,"  Bhiehlt,  The 
Law  or  Nations  124   (4th  ed.   1949). 

•'Oppenheim.  supra  note  12,  at  128. 

"See  Briggs.  op.  c;t.  siipra  note  6,  at  101 

'■■  I  O'Connell.  International  Law  169 
(19651,  "In  order  to  be  admitte,  to  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations,  the  applicant 
must  first  of  all  fulfill  the  requisite  condi- 
tions; one  of  them  Is  that  it  be  'a  State."  " 
Liang.  Who  Are  the  Non-Members  of  the 
United  Nations'*  45  Am  J  Int'l  L.  314.  316 
n.ll  (1951), 


"Briggs,  Community  Interest  In  the 
Emergence  of  New  States:  The  Problem  of 
Recognition.  1950  Proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  or  Int'l  Law  169.  176. 

1"  "Although  for  political  purposes  de 
facto  recognition  has  sometimes  been  re- 
garded as  provisional  or  limited,  the  legal 
consequences  of  de  facto  an"!  de  jure  recogni- 
tion are  essentially  the  same.  The  distinc- 
tion is  thus  properly  a  poltical  rather  than  a 
Juridical  distinction,  and  Is  so  regarded  by 
contemprary  doctrine."  Briggs,  op.  cit.  supra 
note  6.  at  129. 

See  also  I  O'Connell.  International  Law 
176  (1965).  "Since  international  law  is  in- 
different to  the  form  of  recognition  any  prac- 
tical distinction  between  recognition  de  facto 
and  recognition  de  jure  must  be  discovered, 
if  anywhere,  in  municipal  law"     Ibid. 

I'See  generally  Do  Vang  Ly,  Aggressions 
By  China  i2d  ed  1960 1;  Nguten-Van-Thai 
&  NcryEN-VAN-MuNG,  A  Short  Histoby  or 
Viet-Nam  (19581;  Jumper  &  Normand,  Viet- 
nam. The  Histrorical  Background,  from 
Kahin,  Government  and  Potmcs  of  South- 
east Asia  375-390  (2d  ed  1964 1,  reprinted  In 
Gettleman  Viet  Nam  History,  Documents, 
and  Opinions  on  a  Major  World  Crisis  10-28 
(Fawcett  ed    1965). 

Dr.  B.S.N.  Murti  has  written: 

"As  far  back  as  17th  and  18th  century, 
Vietnam  was  divided  roughly  along  the  16th 
Parallel  between  Tonkin  in  the  North  and 
Cochin-China  In  the  South.  The  Dong  Hoi 
Wall,  which  was  built  in  1631  and  was  more 
than  100  kilometers  long.  3  meters  high  and 
6  meters  broad  at  the  bottom  at  certain 
places,  was  an  impregnable  thing  located  be- 
tween the  South  and  the  North.  .  .  .  Thus 
geography,  history  and  politics  met  for  cen- 
turies somewhere  near  16th  Parallel  In  Viet- 
nam." 

Murti,  Vietnam  Divided  27-28  (1964), 

For  an  official  British  view  focusing  on 
events  since  World  War  II  see  Documents  re- 
lating to  British  Involvement  in  the  Indo- 
Ch\rut  Conflict  1945-1965  (Miscellaneous  No. 
25    11965).   Command   Paper   2834),   at   5-17, 

"Viet-Nam  had  been  partitioned  before. 
Apart  from  divisions  which  had  occurred  in 
earlier  centuries,  the  country  had  been  split 
Into  two  zones  by  the  Potsdam  arrangements 
In  1945;  indeed,  the  partition  of  1954  re- 
peated, except  for  the  difference  of  one  de- 
gree of  latitude,  the  partition  of  1945,  and 
was  m  fact  the  consequence  of  that  parti- 
tion, for  it  was  the  occupation  of  northern 
Viet-Nam  by  Chinese  forces  that  enabled  the 
Viet  Mlnh  to  consolidate  their  grip  on  that 
part  of  the  country  to  such  a  degree  that  It 
proved  impossible  to  dislodge  them," 
Id.  at  17. 
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BOuUi  and  the  overpopulated  north."  "  In 
recent  umes.  '.  ;ct  Niun  Wiis  compKJsed  of  sev- 
eral French  vernwries  themselves  In  turn 
parts  of  the  larger  French  Indo-Chlna.  which 
during  the  Second  World  War  was  largely 
controlled  by  the  Japanese.  Following  World 
War  11,  pursuant  to  the  Potsdam  agreements 
of  1945.  Viet  N.im  was  divided  at  the  16th 
Parallel  between  the  British  and  the  Chinese 
commands  for  Uie  purpoee  of  accepting  the 
surrender  of  the  Japianese  trcK:)ps  In  Indo- 
CWna.  During  thl.s  brief  period  of  o<-cupa- 
tlon  m  1945-46.  the  Chinese  allowed  the 
Deraoc.-alic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  under  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  to  become  entrenched  principally 
In  North  Viet  N.im  as  the  government  of 
Viet  Nam.  while  the  BnUsh  subsequently 
encouraged  return  of  French  colonial  govern- 
ment beginning  In  South  Viet  Nam  and  mov- 
ing North  and  which  also  cl.umed  sovereignly 
to  all  of  Viet  Nam"  Although  territory 
both  North  and  South  has  changed  hand;; 
since  then,  at  least  from  that  time  until  the 
present,  there  have  essontially  been  two 
separate  governments  in  Viet  Nam  controlling 
ditfereru  territories,  developing  along  dif- 
ferent Ideological  lines  .md  both  at  least  un- 
til recently,  claiming  sovereignty  over  all  of 
Viet  Nam. 

In  June  1948.  the  French  High  Comriis- 
Bioner  for  ludo-Chin^  signed  a  declaraiiou 
recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Stale 
of  Viet  Nam  as  an  associated  state  witnin 
the  French  Union.-'  and  in  1949  and  1950 
pursuant  to  the  Elysee  Agreement  this  status 


■•Eden.  Fcu,  Circle  Bfl    1ID6O). 

"This  is  a  greatly  condensed  version  of  a 
complex  situation.  For  more  detail  see 
Documents  relaivg  to  Bnti.ih  Iniolvem'nt 
in  the  Indo-China  Conflict  1945-1965.  5  12, 
47-52  (Miscellaneous  No,  25  (19651.  Com- 
mand Paper  2834*  and  NcuYl.v.  Op.  "if. 
supra  note  18  at  323  46 

Although  In  the  short  period  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  British  occupation  forces  In  south- 
ern Viet  Nam  the  DRV  had  proclaimed  In- 
dependence and  sovereignty  over  all  of  Viet 
Nam.  Its  provisional  government  was  pro- 
claimed in  Hanoi  and  apparently  Its  princi- 
pal control  was  in  the  North  According  to 
the  British  Foreign  Office  •The  Democratic 
Republic  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  south 
as  well  as  the  north,  and  In  Saigon  a  Com- 
munist-controlled Provisional  Executive 
Committee  for  South  Viet- Nam  was  set  up. 
In  practice,  however,  there  was  no  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  or  anywhere  else  In  southern 
Vlet-Nam.  and  looting  and  attacks  on  French 
nationals  were  common  occurrences  "  Doc- 
umentf.  3upra  at  7. 

B  S  N   Murtl  has  written 

•'The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  was 
ruling  In  the  urea  .North  of  the  16th  Parallel 
as  a  sovereign  State  between  .August  1945 
and  December  1946  It  was  in  efTectlve  con- 
trol of  this  area  and  there  was  no  French 
Interference  during  this   period.   .   .   . 

•During  this  period.  In  the  area  .South  of 
the  I6th  Parallel,  the  French  were  brought 
back  (or  civil  adnnnlsiration  and  ihe  re\olu- 
tlonary  Government  set  up  was  dlsp<rsed 
within  a  few  weeks  and  during  the  perlixl 
from  August  1945  to  December  1946  the 
French  were  In  effective  control  of  that  area 
According  to  di-  facto  doctrine,  therefore,  be- 
fore the  civil  war  there  were  In  fact  two 
sovereign  authorities — the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  as  a  sovereign  State  in  the 
North  and  the  French  colonial  rule  In  the 
South." 

Murti.  Vietnam  Divided  171  (1964).  But 
lee  Isaacs.  Independence  for  Vietnam?  In 
Orrri-EMAN,  Viitt  Nam  Histoby  DocuMfirrs 
AND  Opinions  on  a  Major  World  Crisis  37. 
40-45   (Pawcett  ed    1965  1 

^' 1947  194S  D<x^me7its  on  Internatwnal 
Affairs  736-37  (Royal  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  1952) 


was  achieved  "  Although  the  agreement  did 
not  effectively  provide  complete  independ- 
ence to  the  French  recognized  Boa  Dnl  gov- 
ernment at  that  time.  It  and  Bub.-^equent 
French  actions  did  create  a  substantial  In- 
ternational status  for  the  Bao  Dal  govern- 
nicnt  which  was  In  the  next  few  years  rec- 
ognized by  at  le;usl  thirty  stales.-''  a  number 


-'-1949-50  Documents  on  International 
Affairi  596-609  1  Royal  Institute  of  Interna- 
lional  Affairs  1953).  Documlnts,  op.  cit 
nupra  note  20  at  10-11. 

For  a  discussion  of  these  agreements  and 
ihe  Pau  agreements  of  1950  see  Survey  of 
International  Affairs  1949  50  427  28.  43J. 
435-36,  437-38  (Rjyal  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  19.53).  •With  the  retjulatlon  of 
these  common  services  Prance  |ln  1950]  re- 
linquished control  over  the  Internal  affairs 
of  tiie  Associated  States. •'     Id    at  438. 

-^•■Vietnam  |  the  State  of  Viet  Nam]  now 
has  a  government  freely  appointed  by  the 
head  of  the  Slate,  national  representation 
and  lis  (.iwn  administration  and  army.  Its 
existence  as  an  international  entity  has  boon 
recosjuized  by  more  than  thirty  Powers,  It 
parlicipated  in  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
on  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Jap.m:  it  belongs 
to  many  InlernatioiKil  bodies  which  are  listed 
for  members  of  the  Sfcurity  Council  in  docu- 
ment S   2756   ' 

-Statement  of  Mr  Hoppenot.  of  the  French 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  made  in  the 
Security  Council  on  September  18,  1952.  UN 
Secukity  Council  Oft.  Rec.  7th  year.  602nd 
meeting   16    (S   PV  602 )     (1952). 

"ITiie  Stale  of  Viet  Nam  |  .  .  .  has  been 
recognized  by  more  than  lliirty  nations,  and 
,  has  been  admitted  to  !nenii:)er.ship  of 
niLisl  of  the  United  Nations  specialized 
agencies  Furlherinore.  ,  ,  ,  |  it  is  a  member| 
ul  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East,  and  .  ,  .  |hasi  paruripai<?d  in 
various  important  International  conferences 
and  ...  I  is  party]  to  several  international 
conventions. 

"On  the  basis  of  all  these  facts  my  Govern- 
ment is  satlstied  that  Vietnam  .  .  (has| 
.itUiined  a  full  measure  of  sovereignty  and 
independence.  For  l.hese  reasons  the  Nelh- 
crland.s  recognized  .  .  .  (Viet  Nam]  In  April 
1950  as  I  a]  freely  as.soclated  .  .  .  | Slate |  of 
the  French  Union.  By  this  act  my  country 
uidicaled  more  than  two  years  ago,  that  It 
was  satisfied  that  these  three  countries 
I  Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  |  were  sover- 
eign States." 

Statement  of  Mr.  'Von  Balluseck.  of  the 
Netherlands  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
liiiis,  made  In  the  Security  Council  on 
September  18.  1952.  UN.  Security  Cocncii- 
Off  Rec,  7lh  year,  602nd  meeting  19 
(S   PVfl02)       {195'i) 

Also  see  I  Oppenheim.  I.nternationai  Law 
174   (8th  ed.  Lauterpacht   1955). 

"Some  members  of  the  Union,  such  as 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos,  seem  to  have 
acciuired  a  certain  degree  of  Independent 
international  status.  Including  the  power 
to  make  treaties  In  recognising  In  1948  the 
independence  of  Vietnam,  France  declared 
that  the  Independence  has  no  other  limits 
than  that  implied  In  Vietnam •s  a.ssoclate 
membership  of  the  French  Union,  Vietnam 
undertook  to  respect  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  French  nationals,  to  ensure  respect 
for  the  principles  of  democracy  and  to  give 
preference  to  French  advisors  and  experts." 
Ibid. 
The  declaration  [of  19481 'Was  confirmed 
by  a  French  law  of  February  2.  1950,  which 
also  covered  the  similar  cases  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia  .  .  .  the  Independence  of  the.se 
three  States  was  recognized  soon  after  by  a 
number  of  other  States,  including  the 
United  States  of  .America  and  the  Unlt-ed 
Kingdom" 
Id  at  174  n  5. 


which  would  grow  to  about  thirty-five  prior 
to  the  Geneva  Accords.  •  Phirsuant  to  this 
legal  status,  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  was  given 
legal  authority  over  many  Internal  matters 
and  was  able  to  enter  into  some  treaties  In 
Its  own  name.  In  particular,  on  June  18, 
1952  it  raUfled  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan  ^  And  on  November  5.  1952  It  accept- 
ed the  Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  with  resfject  to  disputes  arising 
under  this  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  again  in 
the  name  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam,=»  Most 
Importantly,  however,  in  1952  It  was  recog- 
nized as  a  state  by  the  United  Nation.";  Pur- 
suant to  a  French  draft  resolution  to  admit 
the  Bao  Dal  government  of  tlie  Slate  of  Viet 
Nam  to  the  United  Nations,  the  So^uriiy 
Council  on  September  19,  1952  voted  10  to  1 
in  favor  of  admission.-'  The  Soviet  Union 
cast  the  only  vote  against  the  resolution,  but 
this  negative  vote  by  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Council  prevented  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution.  In  response  to  this  Soviet  "veto", 
on  December  21.  1952  the  General  .'Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  adopted  a  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  40  to  5  with  12  abstentions  to 
the  effect  that  the  Stale  of  Viet  Nam  was  a 
stale  qualified  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  calling  on  the  Security  Council 
to  take  note  of  this  General  .^s.sembIy  deter- 
mination '^    The  resolution  said  in  part: 

'■(The  Creneral  Assembly  1  Determines  that 
Vietnam  Is.  in  Its  judgment,  a  peace-loving 
slate  within  the  meaning  of  Article  4  of  the 
Charter,  Is  able  and  willing  to  c.irry  out  the 
obligations  of  the  Charter,  and  should  there- 
fore be  admitted  to  membership  In  the 
United  Nations   .   .   .•• " 

By  this  resolution,  the  United  Nations  rec- 
ognized the  Bao  Dal  government  ol  the  State 


And  see  generally  Sdrvet  or  Interna- 
■noNAi  Affairs  1949  50  427-31  (Royal  Insti- 
tute   of    International    Affairs     1963). 

-•  For  the  figure  of  thirty-five  see  the 
speeches  by  French  Foreign  Minister  Bidauli 
made  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  May  8 
1954  and  May  14.  1954.  Documents  Rela:- 
inc]  to  the  Discu.Hsion  ol  Korea  and  Indo- 
China  at  the  Genera  Conterctcr  (Miscel- 
laneous No,  16  11954].  Command  Paper 
9186).  Great  Britain  Parliamentary  Ses- 
sional Papers.  XX.XI  (1953  54).  at  109  &  133, 
For  the  possibility  thai  33  nalion.s  may  have 
been  tlie  maximum  number  recognizing  the 
Slate  of  Viet  Nam  prior  to  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords see  American  Foreign  Policy — Ccr- 
BENT  Documents  121   n3    (I958i. 

•^  136  U.N.TS  4&-47  (19521;  I  Oppenheim. 
International  Law  174  n.4  (8th  ed  Lauter- 
pacht 1955) . 

-»  150  U.N.TS    147-149   (1952). 

■'   UN,      SICTTRITY       COINCIL      OFF        REC.      7th 

year.  603rd  meeting  11  (S  PV603)  (19521. 
For  the  Security  Council  debates  on  this 
resolution  see  Id.  602nd  meeting  15  20:  603rd 
meeting  1-11. 

-'  The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the 
General  .\ssembly  voted  on  December  19, 
1952  by  a  vote  of  38  to  5  with  16  abstentions 
to  recommend  adml.sslons  of  Bao  Dai  s  State 
of  Viet  Nam  to  the  UnlU-d  Nations  U  N 
Gen  As.s,  Off,  Re'v  7th  Sess..  Ad  Hoc  Pol 
Comm  318  (A 'AC.61  SR50I  (1952)  A  copy 
of  this  resoUi'  Ion  appears  In  UN  Gen  Ass 
Off  Rec  7th  Sess  ,  Annexes,  Agenda  Item 
No  19,  at  10  (A  2341  &  Corr  1)  (19.52)  The 
General  A.ssembly  voted  for  this  resolution 
as  discussed  In  text  Ht  U  N  Gen  A.'?,'?  0)f 
Rec  7th  Sess,  Plenary  410  (A  PV410t 
(1952), 

There  Is  some  authority  that  a  vote  ^or 
the  admission  of  a  state  to  the  United  Na- 
tions "Implies  recognition,  at  least  for  those 
members  who  vote  for  It"  I  OConneh. 
International  Law  169   (1965). 

"UN  Gin  Abb  Otf  Rbc  7th  Sess. 
Annexes.  Agenda  Item  No  19,  at  10  (A.  2341 
A  Corr.  1)    (1952). 
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nf  Viet  Nam  as  representative  of  a  .slate  under  Subsequent  to  the  signing  of  this  treaty  but  Moreover,   at  the  Geneva  Conference   Itself. 

,.  ternatlonal  law      It  should  be  pointed  out  prior  to  the  Geneva  Accords,  the  leadership  ihe   French   made   it  clear   to  all    concerned 

h',t  this  recognition  of  the  Bao  Dal  govern-  of  the  State  cf  Viet  Nam  substantially  passed  tnal  the  Stat*  of  Viet  Nam  was  legally  In- 


nH  nl  of  Viet  Nam  was  made  by  the  United  from  Bao  Dal  to  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  who  Bao  dependent  and  that  Prance  lacke<|  the  capac 

Nuons    despite    arguments    by    the    Soviet  Dai   had   appointed   i^   the   nev.-  P.en.ler   of  ity  to  negotiate  on  Its  behalf .^ 

Union  that   Ho  Chi   Minhs  Democratic   Re-  the  State  of  Viet  Nam   '     Premier  Diem  for-  _ 

public  of  Viet  Nam  was  the  only  government  mally  org.anlzed  his  government  on  July  7.  ^^^  ^^^      Negotiations  between  Prance  and 

of  Viet   Nam   entitled   to    admission   to   the  1954.'"     Thus   prior  to  the   Geneva   Accords,  ^^^  Vietnamese  government  had  been  under 

ULited  Nations.*     A  Soviet  draft  re.solutlon  there  were  some  expectations  that  the  Slate  ^^y  g(jjj,g  g  March  to  draft  the  treaties  which 

to  this  effect  to  admit  the  DRV.  as  the  sole  of  Viet  Nam  was  an  Independent  state  under  should    accord    Independence    to    Viet    Nam 

representative  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  was  International  law  and   bv  the  conclusion  of  ^nd  define  Us  relationship  with  the  French 

rejected  In  the  Security  Council  by  vote  of  the  Conference  the  Stale  of  Viet  Nam  was  union,  and  It  had   been  widely  reported  In 

lOtol.'"  recognized    by    about    thirty    five    states.*  the  press  that  the  treaties  would  be  signed 

As  further  evidence  of  its  international 
status  at  this  time,  the  Stale  of  Viet  Nam 
(ttie  Bao  Dal  government)  was  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and    Cultural    Organization,    the    Food    and 


sovereignty:  the  second  establishes  a  Pranco- 
Viet  Nam  association  within  the  French 
Union  based  on  equality,"  Id  at  123,  Al- 
though this  independence  declaration  rein- 


before  the  opening  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, However,  this  plan  collapsed  at  ihe 
last  moment,  apparently  because  of  a  deci- 
sion by  the  French  government  to  defer  the 
signing  of   the  main   treaties  until  the  ac- 


.Africullural  Organization,  the  World  Health      j^^ced     substantial     expectations     of     Inde-      companytng    detailed    convention    had    been 


Organization,  the  International  Tc'lecommu- 
nication  Union,  the  International  Labour  Or- 
pamzation.  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  and 
ti;o  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  Ea-sl  "^ 

This  substantial  recogniiion  by  other  na- 
tiins  of  the  world,  membership  In  interna- 
tional organizations,  conclusion  of  treaties 
in  its  own  name,  and  United  Nations  recog- 
nition indicate  that  as  early  as  1952  the  State 
of  Viet  Nam  had  sutaBtanlial  recogniiion  as 
a  state  under  International  law. 

This  International  status  was  further  re- 
inforced when  in  June.  1954  France  signed  a 


pendence.  it  seems  likely  that  the  treaty  was 
not  formally  initialled  until  June,  although 
this  was  still  more  than  a  month  prior  to  the 
Accords.  See  note  36  infra.  Also  see  the  July 
3,  1953  declaralion  by  the  French  govern- 
ment of  its  Intention  to  accord  full  inde- 
pendence to  the  State  of  Viet  Nam,  Docu- 
ments ON  International  Affairs  470-71 
(Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs 
1953),  and  the  Joint  Franco-Vietnamese 
declaration  to  the  same  effect  on  April  28, 
1954,  161  BRrriSH  &  Foreign  State  Papers 
648  (1954).  See  also  former  President 
Eisenhower's     discussion     of     these     French 


agreed  upon.  Bao  Dal  issued  an  Indignant 
statement  on  25  April  saying  that  the  failure 
to  agree  was  no  fault  of  the  Vietnamese,  and 
protesting  against  the  idea  of  a  'Munich'  In 
Indo-Chlna.  A  •joint  declaration"  that  the 
two  governments  had  agreed  on  the  total  in- 
dependence of  Viet  Nam  was  signed  on  28 
April,  though  this  did  not  change  the  Juridi- 
cal position  of  Viet  Nam.  which  went  to  the 
conference  with  its  sovereign  status  rather 
uncertain." 

Id.  at  44.  "The  treatiep  were  initia'led  in 
June."    Id.  at  44  n.  7. 

It   should   be  noted   that  the   Indo-China 


reaty  with  the  State  of  Vict  Nam  which  by      declarations    in    Eisenhower.    Mandate    For      phase   of   the   Geneva   Conference   began    In 


lis  terms  granted  the  Stale  of  Viel  Nam  com- 
plete   Independence    as    of    June    4.    1954." 


•  U  N      Security     Cooncil    Off.    Rec.    7th 
ye:ir   603rd  meeting  9  (S  PV.603)    (1952). 

Id  at  19,  Although  the  resolutions  for 
the  admission  of  Viet  Nam,  adopted  by  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 
did  not  on  their  face  indicate  which  govern- 
ment of  Viet  Nam  was  be'ng  recommended 
for  admission,  this  Soviet  draft  resolution 
caliuig  for  the  admission  of  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
Den;ocralic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam,  which  was 
defeated,  and  the  debates  themselves,  made 
II  evident  that  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  had  voted  to  admit  Bao 
Dais  State  of  Viet  Nam.  S<:e  particularly 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Malik,  the  delegate  of  the 
U  s  .-;  R.  Id.  at  2,  7  &  8. 
-    Id    at  1-2. 

'^'See  161  British  &  Foreign  State  Papers 
64a-51  (1954).  See  also  the  speeches  by 
USSR.  Foreign  Affairs  Minister  Molotov  on 
June  8.  1954  and  of  Chou  En-Lai.  Foreign 
Affairs  Minister  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  on  June  9.  1954.  both  made  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  and  both  apparently  ad- 
verting to  this  independence  agreement.  Al- 
though Molotov  s  remarks  on  June  8,  1954  in- 
dicate that  Independence  agreements  were 
as  yet  'unsigned  and  therefore  unpublished," 
and  were  not  of  a  •nature  to  inspire  confi- 
dence." Chou  En-Lai's  remarks  on  June  9, 
1954  show  full  awareness  of  the  treaties  and 
indicate  that  they  had  beeu  Initialled  by 
then.  Documents  Relating  to  the  Discussion 
ol  Korea  and  Indo-China  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
{crtnrr  (Miscellaneous  No,  16  ]  1954 1,  Com- 
mand Paper  9186)  Great  Britain  Parlia- 
mentary Sessional  Papers.  XXXI  (1953  54). 
at  147  &  164, 

The  Speech  by  FYench  Foreign  Minister 
Bidault  on  May  14.  1954.  during  the  Fourth 
Plenary  Session  on  Indo-Chma  indicated  that 
an  independence  agreement  was  actually 
concluded  with  Viel  Nam  sometime  prior  to 
May  12.  1954.  and  that  the  delegation  of 
Viet  Nam  read  It  to  the  Conference  on  May 
'.2'.h,  Id.  at  134,  Alihough  possibly  not 
B.d.iults  reference,  the  State  of  Viet  Nam's 
proposal  on  May  12  refers  to  "the  Joint 
Kranco-Vlet  Nam  Declaration  of  April  28. 
'.a54.  which  provides  for  the  signature  o!  two 
fundamental  treaties:  the  first  of  these  treat- 
ies recognlaes  the  complete  independence  of 
ti."  .-Mtate  of  Viet  Nam  and  I's  luU  and  entire 
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Change:  The  White  House  Years  1953-1956 
218.421  ( Signet  ed,  1963). 

'•See  ScHEER.  Ho\^'  the  United  States  Got 
Involved  in  Vietnam   12-13   (1965). 

See  also  Do  Vang  Ly,  Accessions  by  China 
104  (2d  ed. 1960) . 

(Tlhe  French  under  pressure  from  com- 
mon fnends  were  at  last  driven  to  negotiate 
with  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  who  agreed  to  head  the 
government  at  Saigon  on  June  17,  1954,  on 
condition  that  he  was  given  full  clvU  and 
inilltarv  poweis.  " 

Ibid' 

»ScHEER,  note  34  supra  at  13. 

'"  There  is  also  evidence  of  some  degree  of 
factual  French  control  and  Influence  over 
Vietnamese  affairs,  rapidly  decreasing  but 
continuing  to  some  extent  until  1956,  but 
the  evidence  Including  the  fact  that  Diem 
was  asserted  to  be  ami-French  and  that 
Prime  Minister  Mendes-France  feared  Viet- 
namese disrupilon  of  the  Geneva  Conference 


early  May,  1954,  and  the  Geneva  Accords 
were  not  signed — orally  agreed  to  In  the  case 
of  the  Final  Declaration — until  July  21,  1954. 
(The  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostili- 
ties was  back  dated  to  July  20,  1954  appar- 
ently to  meet  Mendes-Prance's  self-pro- 
nounced deadline! 

For  the  recognition  figure  see  note  24 
SI/ pro. 

''  Thus.  French  Foreign  Minister  Bidault 
said  in  a  speech  on  May  8.  1954  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Indo-China  Phase  of  the  Geneva 
Conference: 

••[I  Independence  J  for  the  State  of  Viet 
Nam]    has   already   been   completed.  .  .  . 

•'In  Viet  Nam.  and  In  spite  of  the  war. 
France  has  been  able  to  keep  its  promises 
and  full  independence  has  been  recognised 
and  has  become  effective.  Thirty-five  free 
countries,  by  recognising  those  three  SUtes. 
I  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia  and  Laos]  and  a 
number    of    international    organizations    by 


points  to  some  degree  of  factual   independ-      accepting  them  In  their  midst,  have  conse- 


ence  In  decision  making  prior  to  and  during 
Lhe  Conference.  For  the  proposition  that 
Diem  was  committed  to  re-making  Vietnam- 
ese society  In  an  anti-French  mold  see 
Scheer.  note  34  supra  at  20  With  respect  to 
Mendes-France's  fears  of  Vietnamese  disrup- 
tion of  the  Conference,  former  President 
Eisenhower  wrote  in  his  memoirs  that: 
"Mendes-France  had  only  one  request:   (to 


crated  that  Independence.  Tl.e  national 
Government  of  Viet  Nam  has  been  able  to 
set  up  an  administration  to  organise  its 
finance,  to  develop  its  economy,  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  main  free 
countries.  It  built  up  an  army.  All  those 
elements  means  sovereignty.  .  .  .  The  Inde- 
pendence of  those  States  Is  not  at  stake  .  -  . 
I  The   French    Government    has]    ,..  re- 


US.  representative  Be^^e'J.SmuhJ  that  we^use      ^^^.^^  ^11  reason  for  this  conflict  to  exist  by 

recognising  fully  and  unreservedly  the  inde- 
pendence of  Viet  Nam.  .  .  ." 

Documenit  Relating  to  the  Discutsion 
o/  Korea  and  Indo-China  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  (Miscellaneous  No.  16  ]  19541. 
Command  Paper  9186) .  Great  Britain  Par- 
liamentary Sessional  Papers.  XXXI 
(1953  54),  at    108-109. 

And  in  a  speech  on  May  14.  1954.  at  the 
Fourth  Plenary  Session  of  the  Conference 
on  Indo-Chlna  Bidault  said: 

•'Independence  is  the  final  goal  of  a  process 
cf  development  whi<  h  began  immediately 
after  the  Second  World  War  and  ■i^hich  has 
already  been  achieved,  a  fact  proclaimed  in 
this  very  place  and  in  the  most  precise  and 
detailed  manner  by  the  representatives  of 
lhe  three  states,  ]  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia  & 
Laos],  ,  .  ,  The  Vietmlnh  proposals  pay 
scant  regard  to  facts  and  evente,  .  .  . 
]T]he7e  does  exist  a  Government  ol  the 
State  of  Viet  Nam.    That  Government  is  the 


our  inJiuence  with  the  Vietnamese  Premier 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem — newly  appointed  by  Bao 
Dai— to  prevent  him  from  needlessly  ob- 
.>tructiug  any  honorable  truce  which  the 
French  might  reach  with  the  Vieiminh," 

Eisenhower,  Mandate  for  Change:  The 
White  House  'ii'EARs  1953-1956  442  (Signet  ed. 
1963).  Also  see  eden.  full  circle  146 
(  1960). 

See  also  Survey  of  International  Affairs 
1954  44  (Royal  Institute  of  International  Af- 
ialrs  1957) 

"There  was  a  delay  of  several  days  after 
the  decision  on  the  composition  of  the  Indo- 
China  conference,  occasioned  by  the  nece.ssi- 
ty  of  wailing  for  the  arrival  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Vietnamese  governmei.t  and  the 
Viet  Mmh,  and  by  thai  of  obtainiii^'  the 
consent  of  Bao  Dai  to  Viet  Mlnh  representa- 
tion, M  M.itc  Jacquct,  Mr,  Donald  Heath, 
the  .'\merican  Anibassudor  in  Saigon,  and  M 
Bidaulfs  personal  secretary  ail  flew  to 
Cannes   xa   exercise   their  persuasiveness   to 
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The  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  on 
the  other  hajid  could,  prior  to  the  Accords, 
also  claim  some  right  to  be  regarded  as  a 
state  under  international  law.  for  at  one 
time  the  French  had  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  DRV  at  least  factually  recogniz- 
ing Its  existence."  It  had  been  recognUed 
by  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  number  of  Eiust  E^iropean  na- 
tions.* and  it  had  formal  diplomatic  r<!la- 
tlons  at  least  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.'"  although  arguably  under  the  classic 
test  the  statehood  of  Uie  D  R.V.  was  not  as 
clear  as  that  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam. 
Perhaps  an  Indication  of  the  true  state  of 
international  expectations  prior  to  the 
Geneva  Accords  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
Professor  Lauteri)acht.  at  one  time  a  Judge 
of  the  International  Coiu-t  of  Justice.  In  a 
list  apparently  made  prior  to  the  Accords, 
listed  both  Vlet-mlnh  and  Viet  Nam  as  sep- 
arate states  under  International  law." 
The  Effect  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954 
Nine  states  partlc!f>ated  In  some  phase  or 
anothfr-  of  the  19.54  Geneva  Conference  on 
Indo-Chlna  They  were  Clreat  Britain.  C-im- 
bodla.  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Ifam 
(Vlet-mlnh  I.  France,  Laos,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Sate 


government  of  His  Majesty.  Bao  Dal,  which 
la  recognized  by  thirty-five  states,  U  a  riem- 
ber  of  various  international  organisations, 
and  which  Is  represented  here  In  the  eyes  of 
all  those  who  have  recognised  It.  This  Gov- 
ernment Is  fully  and  solely  competent  to 
commit  Viet  Nam  With  It  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  conducted  a  series  of  nego- 
tiations which,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  statement,  led  to  the  Joint 
declaration  and  to  the  conclusion  of  two 
treaties  which  the  delegation  of  Viet  Nam 
read  to  the  Conference  on  the  I2th  of  this 
month  The  sovereignty  and  Independence 
of  Viet  Nam  are  therefore  recognised  by 
France  over  the  whole  territory  of  Viet 
Nam.   .  . 

ti   at  132  34      See  also  note  270  infra 
'-See    Documents    Relating    to   British    In- 
volvement in   tlif   Indo-China  Conflict  1945- 
1965    (Miscellaneous    No.    25    [1966]       Com- 
mand Paper  2834  i .  at  9. 

"Negotiations  led  to  an  agreement  of  6 
March.  1946.  by  which  the  Viet  Mlnh  under- 
took not  to  oppose  the  entry  of  F*rench  forces 
[in  northern  Viet  Nam]  while  the  French 
Government  recognised  the  Democratic 
Republic  as  a  free  State  with  Its  own  gov- 
ernment, legislature,  army  and  finances, 
forming  part  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Federa- 
tion and  the  French  Union:  a  referendum 
was  to  decide  whether  Cochln-Chlna  should 
be  united  with  Annam  and  Tongklng  a^?  one 
State.  .  .  ." 
Ibid 

*MuRTT,  Vietnam  Divided  171   (1964). 
See  also  Survey  or  iNTERNA'noNAi.  ArrAims 
1949-50    429-30    (Royal    Institute    Of    Inter- 
national Affairs  1953  1 

•"  "After  the  founding  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  established  formal  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  People's  Republic  of  China." 
Excerpt  from  a  speech  by  Chou  En-Lal,  Head 
of  the  Delegation  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  May  12,  1954.  Documents  Relating 
to  the  Dixcuinon  of  Korea  and  Indo-China 
at  the  Geneva  Conference  (Miscellaneous  No 
16  119541.  Command  Paper  9186).  Great 
Britain  Parliamentary  Sessional  Papers, 
XXXI  (1953-64).  at  124. 

*'  Under  the  heading  "States  At  Present 
International  Perw^ns"  Professor  Lauterpacht 
listed  among  others  "Vlet-mlnh.  Vietnam. 
North  Korea  and  South  Korea."  I  Oppin- 
HEIM.  iNTiaiNATioNAt.  LAW  26&-3M  (8th  ed. 
Lauterpacht  19551  See  also  Mtt«ti.  Vtrr- 
NAM  DlviDia>  171-172,  172  n.7  (19«4). 


of  Viet  Nam.  and  the  United  States  '  It 
should  be  noted  that  both  the  DRV  and  the 
State  of  Viet  Nam  were  represented  at  the 
Conference,  a  factual  recognition  of  the 
reality  of  two  long  separate  and  competing 
sUtes  in  Viet  Nam  '^  The  final  pnxluct.s  of 
the  Conference,  reached  on  July  21,  1954, 
are  widely  known  as  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954. 

The  Geneva  Acc<3rd8  with  respect  to  Viet 
Nam  consisted  of  an  Agreement  on  the 
Cessation  of  Hostilities,  signed  only  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  and  the  French  Union  Forces  in 
Indo-Chlna."  and  an  unsigned  Final  Declara- 
tion of  the  Conference  •  The  Agreement 
On  Cessation  of  Hostilities  which,  as  was 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  signed,  was 
the  core  of  the  Accords,  provided  principally 
for  a  military  cease  tire  to  be  followed  by  a 
regroupment  of  opjxislng  French  Union  and 
DRV  forces  to  the  South  and  North  respec- 
tively of  a  provisional  military  demarcation 
line,  a  limitation  on  the  Introduction  of 
armaments  and  military  personnel  In  order 
to  prevent  further  conflict  between  the 
opposing    forces."    and    the    creation    of    on 


•'  Documents  Relating  to  the  Discussion  of 
Korea  and  Indo-China  at  the  Genei-a  Con- 
ference (Miscellaneous  No.  16  |1954|  Com- 
mand Paper  9186 1.  Great  Britain  Parlia- 
mentary Sessional  Papers,  XXXI  (1953  54 1 , 
at  106  With  respect  to  an  account  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  see  generally  Survey  or 
iNTEBNATlOhfAL  ArTAiRS  1954  42-73  (Royal 
In.stitute   of    International    Affairs    1957) 

"This  was  not  true  of  Cambodia  and  Laos 
where  the  governments  of  the  Khmer  and 
Pathet  Lao  were  denied  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate. 

"Further  Documents  Relating  to  the  Dis- 
cussion of  Indo-China  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference (Miscellaneous  No.  20  1 19541,  Com- 
mand Paper  9239)  Great  Britain  Parlia- 
mentary Sessional  Papers.  XXXI  (1953  54). 
at  27-38;  161  BRrri.sH  &  Foreign  State  Papers 
818-837  (1954  1  The  actual  signatures  ap- 
peared as 

■■FV>r  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
French  Union  Forces  In  Indo-Chlna: 

"DlLriEL. 

"Brlgadier-Oeneral 

"For  the  Commander-ln-Chlel  of  the 
Peoples  Army  of  Viet  Nam: 

"Ta-Quang-Buv. 
"Vice-Minister    of    National    I>efence    of 
the    Democratic    Republic    of    Viet 
Nam. 

Command  Paper  9239  at  38;  161  British  & 
Foreign  State  Papers  at  835. 

*»  Further  Documents  Relating  to  the 
Discussion  of  Indo-China  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference (Miscellaneous  No  20  |1954|.  Com- 
mand Paper  9239)  Great  Britain  Parlia- 
mentary Sessional  Papers.  XXXI  (1953  54). 
at  9-11;  181  British  &  FOREioJf  ^tate  Papers 
359-3«l  (1954). 

••One  of  the  puzzling  aspects  of  the  Ac- 
cords Is  that  by  their  terms  they  only  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  Into  Viet  Nam  of  mili- 
tary personnel  and  armaments  and  do  not. 
at  least  by  their  language,  prohibit  buildup 
of  Indigenous  military  forces.  If  this  Inter- 
pretation Is  correct,  and  there  Is  no  Indica- 
tion In  the  Accords  that  It  la  not.  It  would 
seem  to  constitute  one  of  the  serious  weak- 
nesses In  the  Accords.  It  also  makes  the 
ban  on  introduction  of  armaments  and  mili- 
tary personnel  seem  somewhat  onesided  In 
view  of  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the 
substantial  ntimber  of  French  troops  con- 
stituting a  major  portion  of  the  French 
Union  forces  In  Viet  Nam  at  the  time  of  the 
Accords  and  it  casts  some  doubt  on  the 
continuing  efficacy  of  the  ban  on  introduction 
of  military  personnel  and  armaments  after 
that  withdrawal,  at  least  In  a  situation 
where  elecUona  could  not  be  held  and  dlvl- 


Internatlonal  Control  Commission  to  super- 
vise the  the  execution  of  the  agreenieii' 
Civil  administration  was  to  be  in  the  hand,^ 
of  the  party  whose  forces  were  regrouped  w. 
that  zone  pending  general  elections  lor  tue 
unification  of  Viet  Nam.  Tlie  Agreement  uu 
the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  was  dated  July 
20.  1954  The  Final  Declaration  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  made  on  July  21.  19,i4 
which  reiterated  the  spirit  of  the  cease  Sire 
agreement  and  which  dealt  In  slightly  more 
detail  with  the  provisions  for  elections  wa.s 
signed  by  no  one  It  w;ui  orally  approved 
however,  by  all  of  the  nine  states  attending 
the  Conference  except  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Viet  Nam  each  of  whom  made 
unilateral  declarations  of  their  own  •'  Tlie 
United  States  declared  that  It  would  refrain 
from  the  use  of  force  to  disturb  the  .settle- 
ments. In  accordance  with  Its  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  but  would 
view  any  future  aggression  in  violation  of  the 
agreements  as  seriously  threatening  peace 
and  security.  The  United  Suites  also  reiter- 
ated Its  position  that  peoples  are  entlt!"<1 
to  determine  their  own  future,  and  that  i'. 
will  not  Join  in  an  arrangement  which  would 
hinder  this.  '  *"  The  State  of  Viet  Nam,  to- 
ward which,  as  has  been  seen,  there  existed 
exi>ectatlons  that  It  was  an  independent  s!  iic 
under  International  law  at  this  time  ana 
which  was  not  a  party  to  the  Accords  pro- 
tested them."     In  a  final  declaration  which 


sion  continued  for  a  substantial  period  See 
Articles  16,  17  A  36  of  the  Agreement  on  the 
Cessation  of  Hostilities  Section  4  of  the 
Final  Declaration  of  the  Conference  strong:;, 
supports  this  Interpretation  that  the  b;i:i 
Is  only  on  the  introduction  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  armaments  and  nothing  In  the 
final  Declaration  would  suggest  any  other 
Interpretation.     Section  4  provides: 

"The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  clauses 
In  the  Agreement  on  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities In  Viet  Nam  prohibiting  the  introduc- 
tion Into  Viet  Nam  of  foreign  troops  iiiid 
military  personnel  as  well  as  of  all  kind?  cl 
arms   and   munitions."      (Emphasis   added  > 

Moreover,  the  Chairman  of  the  Intern.i- 
tlonal  Control  Commission  took  the  poeition 
in  a  press  conference  on  November  21,  1554 
that  the  Accords  were  not  concerned  with 
increases  In  Indigenous  forces  either  In  the 
North  or  the  South.  See  MtJRTi.  Vietnam 
DrviDED  53  (1964).  If  this  Interpretation  i.s 
correct,  neither  an  Increase  In  the  size  of  tae 
RVN.  nor  DRV.  forces  would  per  se  be 
prohibited  by  the  Accords  as  Is  apparent.) 
popularly  supposed.  See  Scheer.  How  Tut 
United  States  Got  Involved  In  Vietnam  62 
(1965  1 . 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  by  the  terras 
of  Articles  16  and  17  of  the  Agreement  on  the 
Cessation  of  Hostilities  It  was  essentially  the 
Introduction  of  "troop  reinforcements.  '  "ad- 
ditionaX  military  personnel"  and  "reinforce- 
7neiits"  of  armaments  and  munitions  th.it 
was  prohibited.  There  was  some  latitude  !"r 
replacement  of  existing  forces  and  arm.i- 
ments  written  into  the  Agreement. 

'■See  Further  Documents  Relating  to  the 
Discussion  of  Indo-China  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  (Miscellaneous  No.  20  1 1954 1 
Command  Paper  9239).  Great  Britain  P.ir- 
llamentary  Sessional  Pap>ers  XXXI  ( 1953  54 1 
at  5-9  For  discussion  see  text  at  Section 
IV  A  infra. 

*^  Further  Documents  supra  note  47  at  7: 
161  British  &  Foreign  State  Papers  365 
(1954).  For  a  full  text  of  the  United  St.ites 
unilateral  declaration  see  text  at  Section  IV 
A  infra. 

"  See  Further  Documents  supra  note  47  at 
7.  9.  See  also  Fall.  How  the  French  Got  Ovt 
of  Viet-Nam  in  Raskin  &  Fall.  The  Vift- 
Nam  Reajjeb  81.  at  86-87  (Vintage  ed    1965  i 

"At  a  restricted  session  of  the  Gene. .i 
Conference  on  18  July,  the  Vlet-Nameee  Dele- 
gate  dissociated  himself  from  discussion  ot 


the  Conference  took  note  of,  however,  the 
St.ite  of  Viet  Nam  pledged  Itself  not  to  tise 
force  to  resist  the  cease  fire  arrangements 
in  spite  of  Its  general  objections  to  those 
;ii;recments."" 

Eecau.se  the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation 
of  Hostilities  in  Vict  Nam  referred  to  a  "pro- 
\islonal  military  demarcation  line."  and  "re- 
g.'ouplng  zones"  pending  general  elections  for 
the  unification  of  Viet  Nam,  and  the  Pinal 
Declaration  said : 

"The  Conference  recognizes  that  Uie  essen- 
tial purpose  of  the  Agreement  relating  to  Viet 
Nam  Is  to  settle  military  questions  with  a 
view  to  ending  hosiiliues  and  that  the  mill- 
Vary  demarcation  line  Is  provisional  and 
should  not  In  any  way  be  Interpreted  as  con- 
Elitutlng  a  political  or  territorial  boundary."  " 
some  have  concluded  that  "under  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954,  South  Viet  Nam  is  merely 
a  temp<irary  zone  not  even  qualifying  politi- 
cally as  a  state," '-  and  that  agression  by 
North  Viet  Nam  against  South  Viet  Nam  Is 
merely  a  civil  war.  comparable  even  to  the 
United  States  Civil  War.-" 


draft  documents  embodying  the  principle  of 
partition;  and  In  the  concluding  session  on 
th.e  21st  of  the  month,  he  wanted  the  In- 
clii.sion  in  the  Pinal  Declaration  of  terms  in- 
dicating his  Government's  reservation, 
though  the  Chairman,  Mr  Eden,  rejected  this 
Btiggestion.  Thus  the  Government  of  Viet- 
Nam  was  not  a  party  to  the  Agreement  on  the 
Cessation  of  Hostilities  nor  did  It  Join  In  the 
Final  Declaration  of  the  Conference." 

Documents  relating  to  British  Involve- 
ment m  the  Indo-China  Conflict  1945-1965 
(Miscellaneous  No.  25  |1965).  Command 
Paiier  2834).  at  17. 

See  also  Svihvey  or  International  Affairs 
1954.  48.  64  (Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs  1957).  As  to  Independence  prior  to 
the  Accords  sec  notes  .36  t^:  37  supra. 

•"  Further  Documents  supra  note  47  at  7,  9. 
See  also  Survey  or  International  Affairs 
1964,  67  (Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs  1957). 
■Article  6  of  the  Final  Declaration. 
'■-  Mcjyiorandurn  of  Law  of  Lauyers'  Com- 
mittee on  American  Policy  Toward  Vietnam, 
reprinted  In  Concressicjnal  Record.  Feb.  9. 
1966,  pp.  266C-2673.  Although  the  "Law- 
yers' Committee"  makes  the  claim  that  their 
"memorandum"  is  "fully  documented"  tid 
at  2553)  they  cite  no  authority  for  their  In- 
terpretation of  the  Accords  to  the  effect  that 
the  Republic  of  Viet  N:im  does  not  qualify  as 
a  Slate  unless  it  is  an  asserted  article  by 
Judge  Edgerton  In  the  Nexc  Republic  for 
M,.y  22,  13G5.  See  Id.  at  2669  n.  17.  The 
ci'inmunlcatlon  by  Judge  Edgerton  to  the 
Svic  Republic  does  not  say  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  Viet  Nam  Is  not  a  stale  and  on  this 
point  does  not  advert  to  evidence  beyond  the 
language  of  the  Accords  set  out  above  See 
152  The  New  Republic  28  (May  22.  1965). 

'  See  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  9,  1966, 
pp  2668-2670.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
th.'it  there  may  be  substantial  differences 
between  categorization  of  a  conflict  as  a 
'Civil  war  "  as  used  in  everyday  speech,  and 
ciitcgorizatlon  of  a  conflict  as  a  "civil  war" 
'•■jz  a  particular  legal  purpose.  Tlie  legal 
reriUsts  have  long  since  demonstrated  ui  the 
legal  world  that  categorization  may  differ 
dcjiendlng  on  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Categorization  is  made.  Here,  some  critics 
seek  to  label  the  Viet  Nam  conflict 
as  a  civil  war  for  purposes  of  arguing 
that  n-sststance  to  the  Sovah  Vietnamese  gov- 
eriunent  Is  unlawful.  Although  the  propo- 
sition that  it  is  unlawful  per  se  to  render 
assl.stance  to  a  recognized  government  such 
a-s  the  government  of  the  R.V  N  is  highly 
doubtful  even  In  a  civil  war  situation,  ?iS. 
is  shown  in  Section  I  C  infra,  there  are 
.sul)6tantlal     legal     differences     between     the 


These  conclusions  are  based  on  erroneous 
Interpretations  of   the   Geneva  Accords.     A.s 
has  been  seen,  at  the  Conference  Viet  Nam 
was  represented  by  two  states  each  claiming 
sovereignty  to  all  of  Viet  Nam  and  each  rec- 
ognized   as   the   only   lawful    government    of 
Viet  Nam  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  major 
opposing  power  blocs  at  the  Conference.    The 
Communist  nations  supported  the  credentials 
of  the  DR. v.,   and  the  Western  powers  Im- 
plicitly backed  by  the  prior  United  Nations 
action  supported  those  of  the  State  of  Viet 
Nam.     Seen  in  context,  then,  this  language 
as  to  provisional  zones  was  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  existing  claims  to  sovereignty  to  all 
of  a  united  Viet  Nam  by  both  the  D.R.V.  and 
the  State  of  Viet  Nam,  and  to  Indicate  that 
the  participants  contemplated  eventual  uni- 
fication of  Viet  Nam  by  free  elections.    TTiis 
language  was  not  Intended  to  undercut  the 
existing  credentials  of  statehood  of  either  of 
the  contenders  prior  to  unification.    The  par- 
ticipants at  the  Conference  each  ■wanted  to 
avoid    recognizing    the    government    cham- 
pioned by  the  other  side  as  a  lawful  govern- 
ment  of   any    part   of   Viet    Nam   and    each 
wanted  to  preserve  the  claims  to  sovereignty 
over  all  of  Viet  Nam  of  the  government  that 
they   recognized.     To  say   that   the   partici- 
pants at  the  Conference  intended  to  reduce 
the  legal  status  of  the  particular  government 
of   Viet  Nam   that   they   recognized   to   that 
Of  a  "temporary  zone  not  qualifying  politi- 
cally as  a  state"  is  practically  to  state  the 
opposite  of  what  both  sides  intended.     The 
declarations  and  actions  of  the  parties  before, 
during,  and  after  the  conference  make  this 
opposite  Interpretation  evident. 

Thus,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  United 
States,  Prance,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  a  February  18.  1954  Berlin 
Resolution  agreeing  on  the  holding  of  the 
Geneva  conference  said : 

"It  is  understood  that  neither  the  invita- 
tion to,  nor  the  holding  of,  the  above-men- 
tioned Conference  shall  be  deemed  to  imply 
diplomatic  recognition  In  any  case  where  it 
has  not  already  been  accorded."  '■■' 

After  consultations  between  the  French 
and  Soviet  delegations  at  the  Conference,  the 
list  of  nine  participating  states,  including 
both  the  D.R.'V'.  and  the  State  of  Viet  Nam 
Wits  agreed  to  but  again  subject  to  this  non- 


recognltlon    provision   of    the    Berlin   Reso- 
lution.'* 

Similarly.  French  Foreign  Minister  Bida^lt 
made  it  clear  in  the  opening  address  at  the 
proceedings  on  V'let  Nam  that; 

"For  France,  there  is  a  Viet  Nam  State  of 
Which  the  unity,  territorial  integrity  and  in- 
dependence must  be  respiected.  With  the 
presence  at  this  Conference  of  a  party  which. 
In  order  to  fight  against  this  state,  has  or- 
ganized armed  forces,  has  been  admitted  as  a 
necessity  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  this  presence  must 
not  be  interpreted  as  implying  on  our  side 
any  kind  of  recognition  .  .  Tlie  elements  of 
this  solution  depend,  &rst  and  foremost.  In 
our  opinion,  upon  the  opinion  which  will 
be  expressed  by  the  Government  of  Viet 
Nam.-* 

and  in  a  later  address  at  the  Conference  he 
reiterated  that: 

"|T|here  does  exist  a  Government  of  the 
State  of  Viet  Nam  That  Government  is  the 
government  of  His  Majesty.  Bao  Dal.  which 
is  recognized  by  thirty-five  states.  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  various  International  organizations, 
and  which  is  represented  here  in  the  eyes  of 
all  those  who  have  recognized  it.  This  Gov- 
ernment is  fully  and  solely  competent  to 
commit  Viet  Nam  .  .  .  The  sovereignty  and 
Independc  nee  of  Viet  Nam  are  therefore  rec- 
ognized by  France  over  the  whole  territory  of 
Viet  Nam,"  " 

Proposals  made  by  both  the  State  of  Viet 
Nam"  and  the  D.R.V="  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference called  explicitly  or  Implicitly  for 
recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  their  par- 
ticular government.  And  there  is  no  indica- 
tion in  the  records  of  the  Conference  in  the 
British  Command  Papers'^  or  in  the  Accords 
themselves  that  the  DJl.V.  consented  to  re- 
linquish Its  existing  claims  to  statehood  and 
sovereignty,  at  least  over  North  Viet  Nam. 


Viet  Nam  conflict  and  a  "civil  war"  that 
make  authorities  concerned  ■with  "civil  wars  " 
not  controlling,  .'is  is  dcmonstrnted  by  this 
section  there  are  substantial  expectations  to- 
day that  the  DRV.  and  the  RVN  are  sepa- 
rate and  independent  states  under  inter- 
national law  and  in  any  event  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  military  cease-fire  line  making 
apgresEior.  acrcss  that  line  unlawful.  For 
the  purpose  of  assessing  the  lawfulness  of 
assistance  to  the  R.V.N. ,  then,  the  use  of  the 
military  Instrument  by  the  D  R  V.  against 
the  R.V.N,  cannot  be  validly  classified  as  a 
"civil  war."  Similarly.  slnc«  the  campaign 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  R  V  N. 
by  armed  attack  receives  at  least  slgnificaRt 
assistance  and  direction  from  the  D.R  V., 
the  Viet  Nam  conflict  within  the  RVN  can- 
not be  validly  classified  as  a  "civil  war"'  for 
purposes  of  prohibiting  outside  as.'-istance 
to  the  recognized  government  under  attack. 
■'  Resolution  On  The  Holding  Of  A  Far 
Eastern  Conference  Agreed  By  The  Four 
Foreign  Ministers.  February  18.  1954.  in  Doc- 
uments relating  to  the  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Mini.-fters  of  France,  the  United  Kingdori. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  Berlin.  January  ZS-February  18. 
1954.  (Miscellaneous  No  5  |1954).  Command 
Paper  9080).  Great  Britain  Parliamentary 
Se.ssional  P.ipers  XXXI  (1953  54).  at  33  A 
major  purpose  of  the  resolution  at  this  time, 
of  course,  was  to  avoid  recognition  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic. 


~  French  Foreign  Minister  Bldault  said  In 
the  fifth  plenary  session  of  the  Conference 
on  June  8,  1954: 

"As  a  result  of  exchanges  of  views  between 
the  French  Delegation  and  the  Soviet  Dele- 
gation, the  Ust  (of  members  of  tlie  Con- 
ference! was  finally  settled  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  nine  participants,  subject  to  the 
reservation  included  in  the  Berlin  communi- 
que that  'neither  the  inMti^ion  'm.  i.or  the 
holding  of.  the  above-n-jentioned  Conference 
shall  be  deemed  to  imply  diplomatic  recog- 
nition m  any  case  where  it  has  not  already 
been  accorded.'  " 

Documents  Relating  to  the  Discussion  of 
Korea  and  Indo-China  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference (  Miscellaneous  No.  16  1 1954  ] .  Com- 
mand Paper  9186).  Great  Britain  Parlia- 
mentary Sessional  Papers  XXXI  (1953  54), 
at  137. 

"Id.  at  110. 
"   Id.  at  133-34. 

»/d.  at  123.  It  Is  a  generally  accepted 
proposition  in  International  law  that  pre- 
paratory work  at  a  Conference.  ( f rot  atii 
preparatolres)  Included  the  records  of  nego- 
tiation and  the  minutes  of  the  plenary  meet- 
ings, may  be  a  useful  aid  in  Interpretation. 
See  I  Oppenheim  InteRnat:onal  L.^w  862-63 
(7th  ed  Lauterpacht  1948)  :  Harva-^d  Research 
Draft  Convention  on  The  Law  o'  Treaties.  29 
Am  J  Int'l.  L  652.  937,  953  966  (  Supp  1935)  . 
'^  Dociiments.  trupra  note  55  at  116-121. 
See  particularly  ?§1  and  4  of  the  DRV. 
proposal  See  French  Foreign  Minister  Bi- 
dault's  interpretation  of  the  Viet-minh 
proposals  Documents  sup'a  note  55  at  133-34. 
This  insistence  by  both  sldey  on  recognition 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  government  cham- 
pioned by  their  si(je  was  Implicit  In  much  of 
the  discussion  at  the  Conference.  See  Docu- 
ments, supra  note  55  at  105-168. 

"Documents,  supra  note  65  at  105-168. 
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by  signing  the  ceaaeflre  agreement  and  ac- 
codlng  to  the  Pinal  Declaration.  Certainly 
the  Slate  of  Viet  Nam  which  exprefisly  ob- 
jected to  the  Final  Declaration  and  which 
had  not  even  signed  the  ceasefire  agreement 
did  not  consent  to  have  Its  statua  reduced 
from  a  recognized  state  under  international 
law  to  that  of  a  mere  zone  And  the  same 
la  apparently  true  with  respect  to  the  Inter- 
pretations by  iiU  of  the  other  participants  In 
the  conference  with  res{>ect  to  the  accords 
on  Viet  Nam.  There  can  be  no  better  evi- 
dence of  this  intention  than  by  the  svbse- 
quent  Interpretations  on  this  point  by  the 
participants  In  the  conference  Itself.  As  the 
comments  to  the  Han-'ard  Research.  Druft 
Ccmventton  on  The  Law  of  Treaties  Indicate: 
"In  Interpreting  a  treaty,  the  conduct  or 
action  of  the  parties  thereto  cannot  be 
Ignored.  If  all  the  parties  to  a  treaty  execute 
It,  or  permit  Its  execution.  In  a  particular 
manner,  that  fact  may  reasonably  be  taken 
Into  account  as  Indicative  of  the  real  Inten- 
tion of  the  f>artle«  or  of  the  purpoee  which 
the  Instrument  was  designed  to  serve."" 

Similarly,  Article  69  of  the  International 
Law  Commission  1964  Draft  Articles  on  the 
Law  of  Treaties  provides. 

"There  shall  also  be  taken  Into  account. 
(In  the  Interpretation  of  treaties)  together 
with  the  context :    .   .   . 

•■(b)  Any  subsequent  practice  In  the  ap- 
plication of  the  treaty  which  clearly  eatab- 
llshea  the  understanding  of  all  the  parties 
regarding  Its  interpretation  " 

By  way  of  subsequent  conduct  of  the  par- 
tlclp>ant8  with  resi>ect  to  Viet  Nam,  the 
British  government,  one  of  the  Co-Chalrmen 
of  the  Conference,  said  sometime  after  the 
Conference  was  concluded: 

"The  references  In  the  title  and  text  of 
this  message  to  the  'Democratic  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam'  do  not  Involve  any  departure  from 
the  policy  of  Her  itojesty's  government  In 
recognising.  In  accordance  with  their  obliga- 
tions under  Article  12  of  the  Pinal  Declara- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Conference,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  as  the  only 
legal  Government  of  Vietnam."" 

And.  by  way  of  further  Indication  of  this, 
the  British  Joint  Parliamentary  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  said  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  June  25,  1957: 

"The  present  division  of  Vlet-Nam  Into  two 
p>arta  on  either  side  of  the  17th  Parallel  dates 
from  the  agreements  reached  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1954  In  the  North  authority 
Is  veeted  In  the  so-called  Government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  resident  in 
Hanoi.  The  South  Is  administered  from 
Saigon  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  of  which  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  Is  Presi- 
dent Her  Majesty's  Government  recognizes 
the  Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
as  the  sole  Government  entitled  to  represent 
the  State  of  Vlet-Nam  In  International  af- 
fairs."** 

Similarly,  In  a  dispute  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  United  States  consulate  In 
Hanoi  shortly  after  the  Accords,  both  the 
DRV.  and  the  United  States  seemed  to  Inter- 
pret the  Accords  as  preserving  the  statehood 
of  the  governments  of  the  D.R.V.  and  the 


Republic  of  Viet  Nam  respectively"  Later 
statemenu  by  the  Soviet  Union  delegates  to 
the  United  Nations  are  consUtent  with  the 
retention  of  claims  to  statehood  by  the  gov- 
ernments concerned.'"  In  fact,  although  It  Is 
always  dlfHcult  to  prove  the  negative,  a  cur- 
sory but  conscientious  search  Indlcatee  that 
none  of  the  participants  In  the  Geneva  dis- 
cussions on  Viet  Nam  ever  put  forth  the  In- 
terpretation that  under  the  Geneva  Accords 
the  D-R.V.  and  the  R.V.N,  were  both  merely 
"temporary  zones  not  qualifying  as  states" 
In  the  face  of  the  uncontradicted  evidence  of 
what  the  participants  actually  Intended  by 
the  Geneva  Accords  such  assertions  of  loss 
of  statehood  are  untenable. 

Certainly  the  participants  In  the  Confer- 
ence Intended,  at  least  by  the  language  of 
the  agreements,  that  Viet  Nam  be  unified  by 
free  elections  under  one  or  the  other  of  the 
competing  governments  variously  recognized 
by  the  two  sides.  This,  however.  Is  quite  a 
different  Intent  from  that  of  reducing  the 
statehood  of  the  DRV.  and  the  R.V.N  to 
"temporary  zones  not  qualifying  as  states" 
It  Is  principally  this  Intent  that  Viet  Nam  be 
unified  by  free  election  which  Is  expressed  by 
the  "provisional  zones"  language  In  the  ac- 
cords. To  suggest,  however,  from  this  Intent 
that  aggression  by  the  DRV.  against  the 
R  V.N.  Is  merely  a  "civil  war"  even  compar- 
able to  the  United  States  Civil  War  Is  to 
Ignore  the  crucial  fact,  among  others,  that 
the  central  purpose  of  the  Internationally 
drawn  provisional  demarcation  line  In  Viet 
Nam  was  for  a  military  cease  fire  making  ag- 
gression across  that  line  unlawful.  If  noth- 
ing else,  the  two  zones  were  at  least  Intended 
as  separate  International  entitles  with  re- 
spect to  the  lawfulness  of  the  use  of  force 
by  one  zone  against  the  other."  Consequent- 
ly, even  if  the  D.R  V.  and  the  R.V.N,  were  not 
today  two  separate  states,  aggression  by  the 
DRV.  against  the  R  V  N.  Is  a  fundamental 
breach  of  the  Geneva  Accords  entitling  the 
R.V.N,  to  the  appropriate  corresponding  right 
of  self-defense.  Since  this  point  has  often 
been  Ignored,  It  bears  emphasizing  that  even 
If  this  were  a  "civil  war  "  In  Viet  Nam  In  the 
sense  that  there  were  no  current  expectations 
that  two  Independent  and  separate  states  ex- 
ist today  In  Viet  Nam,  nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  armed  aggression  by  the  D.R  V.  against 
the  R  V.N.  Is  In  fundamental  breach  of  an 
Internationally  drawn  cease-fire  line  makes 
the  legal  consequences  radically  different 
from    those    attending   a    "civil   war."  "*     As 


•'29  Am.  J    INT'L    L    966   (Supp.   1935). 

"Report  of  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission on  the  work  of  its  sixteenth  session 
11  May— 24  July  1964.  UN.  Gin.  Asa.  Orr. 
Rec  19th  Sess  .  Supp.  No  9,  at  26  (A,  5809) 
( 19641  . 

•^  Vietnarn  and  the  Geneva  AgreemerUs 
(Vietnam  No  2  |1956|,  Command  Paper 
9763).  Great  Britain  Parliamentary  Ses- 
sional Papers  XLV   (1955  56),  at  3  n.l. 

•<  Documents  relating  to  British  Involve- 
ment in  the  Indo-China  Conflict  194S-19SS 
(Miscellaneous  No  25  (1966).  Command 
Paper  2834).  at  126 


Professor  Qulncy  Wright  pointed  out  In  the 
1959  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law: 

"Another  complication  may  result  from  the 
protracted  functioning  of  a  cease-fire  or 
armistice  line  within  the  territory  of  a  state 
While  hoetlUtles  across  such  a  line  by  the 
government  In  control  of  one  side,  claiming 
title  to  rule  the  entire  state,  seems  on  lu 
face  to  be  civil  strife.  If  such  lines  have 
been  long  continued  and  widely  recognized 
as  have  thoee  In  Germany,  Palestine 
Kashnalr,  Korea.  Viet  Nam  and  the  Straits 
of  Formosa,  they  assume  the  character  of  in- 
ternational boundaries.  Hostilities  across 
them  immediately  constitute  breaches  of 
international  peace,  and  Justify  "collective 
defense'  measures  by  allies  or  friends  of  the 
attacked  government,  or  'collective  security 
measures  by  the  United  Nations.  If  this 
were  not  so,  armistice  and  cease-fire  lines 
would  have  no  meaning  at  all."  * 

The  United  Nations  action  in  Korea  lends 
support  to  this  distinction.  Moreover,  u 
cannot  be  validly  maintained  that  the  mili- 
tary demarcation  line  pursuant  to  the  Genevu 
Accords  no  longer  has  validity  in  Viet  Nam 
For  both  the  D.R.V.  and  the  R.V  N.  regard 
the  Accords  as  having  continuing  legal  vali- 
dity and  continue  to  make  complaints  to  the 
International  Control  Commlaslon^  Fur- 
thermore, the  decisions  and  continued  func- 
tioning of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission long  after  the  July  1956  failure  t-j 
hold  elections  also  indicate«  the  contliuiing 


"^  See  MuRTi.  Vietnam  Divtoed  173-74 
(1964).      Dr.    Murtl    also    points    out: 

"Both  the  Western  bloc  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  bltx:  of  countries  recognised  the  State 
of  Vietnam  and  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  Governments  respectively,  as 
the  only  legal  Oovernment  over  the  whole 
of  Vietnam.  Even  after  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment, the  two  blocs  continued  their  recog- 
nition and  their  diplomatic  missions  In  the 
two  z6ne8  and  claimed  that  the  Govern- 
ment supported  by  them  was  the  only  legal 
Government  for  the  whole  of  Vietnam" 

/d.,at  173. 

See  also  as  to  continued  French  recogni- 
tion of  the  Saigon  government.  Survey  or 
IntwinatioNal  Attaibs  1954  83  .Royal  In- 
stitute of   International   Affairs    1957). 

"See  text  at  notes  91-94  infra. 

"  See  m  particular  Articles  19.  24  and  42 
of  the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hos- 
tilities and  paragraph  5  of  the  Pinal  Declara- 
tion. 

••  Violation  of  a  cease-fire  line  In  an  Inter- 
national agreement  by  the  use  of  force  unless 
In  self-defense  or  pursuant  to  valid  United 
Nations  collective  action,  would  also  seem  to 
be  a  patent  violation  of  the  fundamental 
principle  against  the  use  of  force  in  Inter- 
national relations;  a  principle  embodied  In 
Article  n,  sections  3  ft  4  of  the  United  Nations 


Charter.  Since  there  can  be  no  doubt  th.r. 
the  DRV.  violations  of  the  Accords  by  force 
are  aimed  at  the  political  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  R.V.N..  and  are  neither  justified 
by  self-defense  nor  by  valid  collective  Unr.cd 
Nations  action,  they  are  undoubtedly  al.su  m 
violation  of  fundamental  princlple.s  of  'he 
United  Nations  Charter.  Professor  Qumey 
Wright  has  said; 

"The  Charter  explicitly  permits  a  sute  to 
use  armed  force  In  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
state  or  across  an  internationally  recognized 
armistice  or  cease-fire  line  only  In  ■Individual 
or  collective  self-defense'  In  response  to  an 
'armed  attack';  under  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  Itself;  or  on  Invitation  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state  In  whose  territory  the 
force  is  used.  In  case  that  government  is  In 
fact  In  a  position  to  speak  for  the  suite  " 

Wright,  /nfernafional  Law  and  Ctiil  Strr,' 
1959   Proceedings  of  the  American   Socitiy 
OF  iNT'L  Law  145,  148  (1959i. 
-Id.  at  151. 

"'  For  example  on  the  commencement  u( 
United  States  bombing  of  military  targeu  la 
the  DRV.  In  February,  1965,  the  DKV 
registered  a  formal  complaint  with  the  I  C  C 
of  violation  of  the  Geneva  Accords  j^f-e 
Special  Report  to  the  Co-Chairmen  of  f'" 
Geneva  Conference  on  Indo-Chma  of  Frb- 
ruary  13.  1965  (Vietnam  No.  1  |1965|,  Com- 
mand Paper  2609  ( .  at  7-10.  During  the  same 
period,  the  R  V  N.  also  registered  a  formal 
complaint  with  the  ICC  of  D  R  V.  violations 
of  the  Accords  by  armed  attack  agaln.'^t  the 
R.V  N.     See  Id.  at  16-30. 

That  this  Is  currently  the  official  DRV 
position  Is  also  Indicated  in  a  Report  by 
D  R.V.  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van  Dong  madi- 
to  the  National  Assembly  of  the  DRV  on 
April  8,  1965  In  which  he  said;  'It  Is  the 
unswerving  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  strictly 
respect  the  1964  Geneva  Agreements  on 
Vietnam.  .  .  ."  Apthekeb.  Mission  to  H^- 
NOI  113   (1966). 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  Article 
14  of  the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of 
Hostilities  provided  for  administration  ui 
separate  zones  "pending  the  general  elec- 
tions which  will  bring  about  the  unlftcatl  ni 
of  Viet  Nam,"  and  regardless  of  the  cau.>.e 
such   elections  have  not   yet  been  held 


legal  validity  of  the  internationally  set  de- 
marcation line  In  Viet  Nam.'  In  addition, 
apparently  all  parties  concerned  regard  the 
Accords  at  least  as  the  beginning  point  of 
any  current  settlement,  and  the  geiitral  In- 
teruatlonal  community  attitude  bears  out 
this  ex[>ectation  that  the  deniarcation  line 
IS  of  continuing  validity  today.  This  con- 
tinuing legal  validity  of  the  demarcation  line 
111  Viet  Nam  Is  consistent  with  tlie  stated 
United  States  policy  not  to  attack  tlie  in- 
tegrity of  the  DRV  as  a  territorial  or  po- 
jiticiil  entity,  but  simply  to  Induce  the 
DRV.  to  halt  its  armed  aggression  against 
the  R  V.N. 

The  nearly  ten  years  of  separate  develop- 
ment of  the  D.R  V.  and  the  R  V  N.  along 
different  Ideological  lines  after  the  date  set 
lor  elections  had  come  and  gone  indicates 
thai  the  cease  fire  line  established  by  the 
Geneva   Accords   in   fact   created   continuing 


•'  Out  of  eleven  Interim  Report.s  and  a 
number  of  Special  Reports  issued  to  date 
by  the  International  Commission  for  Super- 
vision and  Control  In  Vietnam,  six  of  the 
Interim  Reports  and  all  of  the  Special  Re- 
[Kiru  have  been  issued  after  the  July  1956 
date  for  elections  had  p.issed.  These  also  in- 
cluded the  1962  Special  Report  of  the  I.C.C. 
finding  violations  apaln.st  the  DRV  for  its 
accression  against  the  R  V  N  .  and  finding 
violations  against  the  R.V  N.  for  receiving 
military  assistance  to  meet  that  aggression. 

It  is  al.so  clear  from  these  ICC.  reports 
and  ilie  official  messages  of  the  Co-Cliairmen 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  tliat  the  failure 
U)  hold  elections  did  not  atTect  the  continu- 
ing legal  validity  of  the  international  cease- 
fire line  in  Viet  Nam.  Thu.s.  in  an  official 
message  from  the  British  and  Soviet  Co- 
Chairmen  of  tlie  Geneva  Conference  on  May 
8.  1956  which  adverted  to  the  possibility  of 
non-implementation  of  tlie  election  provi- 
sions, the  Co-Chainnen  said:  "Pending  the 
h'llding  of  free  general  elections  for  the  re- 
unification of  Vlet-Nam.  tlie  two  Co-Chair- 
men attach  great  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  cease-fire  under  the  continued 
supervision  of  the  International  Commission 
for  Vlet-Nam."  Documents  relating  to 
Bninh  Involvement  in  the  Indo-China  Con- 
ftu-t  (Miscellaneous  No  25  I  1965  I.  Command 
Paper  2834),  96  99,  at  97.  In  the  Eighth 
Interim  Report  of  tlie  I  C  C.  issued  on  June 
5.  19,S8.  the  CommLsslon  indicated  that  its 
fupervlsion  was  to  continue  until  free  elec- 
tions were  held,  saying; 

The  Commission  notes  that  there  has 
been  no  consultation  between  the  two  Parties 
with  a  view  to  holding  free  nationwide  elec- 
tions for  the  reunification  of  the  country, 
and  to  resolving  the  political  problems  and 
thus  facilitating  an  early  termination  of  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  tasks   ' 

Fjghth  Interim  Report  of  the  Intirnalxonal 
CoinmxsHon  for  Supcrii.tion  and  Control  in 
Viff nam  (Vietnam  No.  1  |1958|,  Command 
Paper  509).  at  15  And  in  its  Ninth  Interim 
Report  i-ssued  on  March  10.  1959.  the  Com- 
mis.>.ion  .said:  "The  Commission,  as  directed 
by  the  Co-Chairman.  has  persevered,  i.nd 
*iil  continue  to  persevere  in  its  efTorts  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  peace  in  Vietnam 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva   Agreement   .   .  .   ;"   and 

■  There  has  been  no  progress  in  the  field 
of  political  settlement  as  envisaged  In  the 
Final  Declaration  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 
There  has  been  no  consultation  between  the 
two  Parties  with  a  view  to  holding  free 
naiinn-wlde  elections  for  the  reunification 
of  Vietnam.  This  has  maintAined  the  pros- 
pect of  an  Indefinite  continuance  of  the 
Commission  and  Its  activities" 

Ninth  Interim  Report  of  the  International 
Covimi.irion  for  Supervi.non  and  Control  in 
Vietnam  (Vietnam  No.  1  119591,  Command 
Paper  726).  at  17. 


expectations  of  an  international  boundary 
between  the  D.R.V  and  the  R.V  N.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  DRV  in  continuing  attempis  to 
conceal  their  military  direction  and  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  the  N.L  F..'-  rather  than 
openly  admitting  that  the  attack  on  the 
R  V  N.  Includes  elements  of  tlie  PAVN  army, 
also  provides  some  indication  that  tlie  DRV. 
regards  the  cease  fire  line  as  a  valid  interna- 
tional demarcation  line  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  forces  across  that  line,  and 
tliat  they  regard  the  use  of  force  by  the 
D.R  V,  against  the  R.V.N,  as  something  other 
than  "civil  strife." 

Although  some  have  argued  that  assistance 
even  to  the  recognized  government  in  a  "civil 
war"  should  be  outlawed  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  civil  strife  escalating  to  international 
war.''  the  same  argument  would  appear  to 
apply  even  more  strongly  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  force  by  the  D.R.V.  across  what  is  at 
least  a  factual  imernationai  cea-se-fire  line 
dividing  the  major  contending  ideological 
systems  in  the  World  today.  And  once  sig- 
nificant outside  armed  aggression  takes  place 
across  such  a  line  against  the  established 
government,  certainly  the  situation  should 
give  rise  to  appropriate  rights  of  self-defense. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  there  is 
no  Indication  In  the  Accords  tliemselves  that 
they  would  cease  to  function  should  elections 
not  be  held.  In  the  light  of  the  complete 
lack  of  evidence  of  such  an  intent  in  the 
Accords  and  of  the  continuing  evidence  of 
expectations  to  the  contrary  this  interpreta- 
tion would  be  unwarranted.  And  it  should 
be  remembered  that  any  arpvinieni  depend- 
ing on  the  cessation  of  the  efleci  of  tlie 
Geneva  Accords  because  elections  were  not 
held  would  cut  Ijoth  ways.  Under  such  a 
theory  presumably  it  would  also  be  a  "civil 
war"  should  the  R.V.N,  openly  Invade  the 
North  ev^n  in  some  hypothetic^al  situation  in 
which  they  had  no  provocation.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  in  these  circumstances  the  nations 
supporting  the  DRV.  would  be  inclined  to 
accept  the  "civil  war  "  Iat)el  and  in  any  event 
this  also  would  be  too  disruptive  of  minimum 
world  public  order  Consequently,  such  a 
theory  of  the  expiration  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords when  elections  were  not  held  would 
seem  neither  realistic  nor  attractive. 

Moreover,  despite  the  language  of  the 
Accords  there  are  some  indications  that  at 
least  some  of  the  participant*  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  were  aware  that  the  Accords 
might  result  in  indefinitely  partitioning  Viet 
Nam  until  genuinely  free  elections  could  be 
held.  Anthony  Eden's  memoirs  indicate  his 
feelings  in  1954  that  the  partition  of  Viet 
Nam    wa.s    the    best   solution.  <      In    fact,    in 


view  of  the  German  and  Korean  experiences 
partition  seems  a  somewhat  drastic  way  to 
arrange  a  cease  tire  and  election  If  that  was 
all  that  was  contemplated  by  the  parties.^ 


"■  D.R  V.  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van  Dong 
said  on  January  8.  1966: 

Question  3:  "If  the  United  States  with- 
drew Its  troops,  would  the  DRV  withdraw 
its  troops  from  South  Vietnam? 

Answer:  "The  so-called  'presence  of  forces 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  in 
South  Vietnam'  is  a  sheer  U.S.  fabrication 
in  order  to  justify  their  war  of  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam" 

Aptheker,  Mission  to  Hanoi  124  (1966). 
See  also  Viet  Report  6,  7  (Vol.  2,  No.  I.  Jan. 
1966). 

•'See  the  discussion  In  Section  I  C  infra. 

■•See  Eden,  Puli.  Circle  97.  101.  102  (  1960). 

"It  was  clear  to  me  that  any  negotiated 
settlement  was  bound  to  produce  either  a 
Communist  share  in  the  government  of  most 
of  Indo-China.  or  complete  Communist  con- 
tiM)!  of  part  of  the  country,  and  I  thought 
that  the  latter  alternative  was  preferable. 
.  .  .  The  were  some  indication.s  of  a  greater 
willingness  in  Vietnam  to  face  partition. 
There  was  no  love  lost  between  nortli  and 
south.  We  felt  that  the  distress  at  ampu- 
tation might  prove  more  apparent  than 
real." 

Id.  at  101. 


■■  Former  President  Elsenhower  has  writ- 
ten: 

"In  Vietnam  .  .  .  the  French  proposed  mili- 
tary groupings  in  delimited  zones — which 
means  that  all  Red  formations  would  move 
north  of  one  established  line,  all  those  loyal 
to  the  French  Union  would  pull  south  of 
that  parallel.  ...  To  me  these  French 
proposals  .  .  .  Implied  nothing  else  but  parti- 
tion. We  knew,  from  experience  in  Korea, 
that  this  would  probably  lead  to  Communist 
enslavement  of  millions  in  the  northern 
partitioned  area." 

Eisenhower.  Mandate  for  Change:  The 
White  House  Years  1953-1956  432  (Signet 
ed.  1963).  See  also  the  seven  point  program 
jointly  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  on  June  29.  1954.  which 
indicates  that  an  armistice  agreement  on 
Indo-China  would  be  respected  which: 

"2.  Preserves  at  least  the  southern  half 
of  Vietnam.  .  .  • 

"3.  Does  not  impose  on  .  .  .  retained  Viet- 
nam any  restrictions  materially  Impairing 
.  .  .  I  its)  capacity  to  maintain  stable  non- 
Communist  regimes;  and  especially  restric- 
tions Impairing  .  .  .  I  Its)  right  to  maintain 
adequate  forces  for  internal  security,  to  im- 
port arms  and  to  employ  foreign  advisers. 

"4.  Does  not  contain  political  provisions 
which  would  risk  loss  of  the  retained  area  to 
Communist  control. 

'5.  Does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
ultimate  reunification  of  Vietnam  by  peace- 
lull  means.  .  .   ." 

Eden.  Ptn.L  Circle  149  (1960).  Apparently 
Mendes-France  also  supported  these  objec- 
tives.    See /d   at  157. 

See  also  Survey  or  International  Aftatrs 
1954  48.  58.  60  (Royal  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  1957). 

"On  25  May  the  Viet  Minh  Foreign  Minister. 
Mr.  Dong,  put  forward  a  detailed  plan,  which 
was  clearly  in  the  nature  of  a  first  approxi- 
mation to  the  "accepting  price'  of  the  insur- 
gents. .  .  .  This  plan  was.  clearly,  rather 
more  than  a  proposal  for  a  regroupment  of 
forces;  if  put  into  effect  It  would  in  fact 
provide  something  like  a  de  facto  military, 
partition  of  the  country,  and  one  that,  with 
its  provision  that  the  two  areas  chosen 
should  be  economically  viable,  seemed  to  be 
envisaged,  as  lasting  for  some  time." 

Id  at  48  -And  see  Do  Vang  Lt.  Aggressions 
By  China  151   1 2d  ed.  1960). 

■Naivete  is  not  known  as  a  Communist 
weakness.  The  Vietminh  must  have  known 
the  uue  meaning  of  'provisional'  when  they 
bargained  at  Geneva  for  division  on  the  17th 
Parallel.  They  could  not  have  been  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  tlie  partitions  in  Germany 
and  Korea  were  also  'provisional'  In  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  with  the  years  they  had, 
to  all  appearances,  become  about  as  pro- 
visional' as  the  cold  war." 

Ibis. 

The  stress  on  civilian  freedom  to  choose 
zones,  which  took  the  form  of  Article  14(d) 
of  the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hos- 
tilities providing  for  free  transfer  only  dur- 
ing the  troop  movement  period,  also  seems 
to  some  extent  an  implicit  recognition  by  the 
parties  that  the  partition  might  last  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time,  and  that  in  the  in- 
terim there  would  be  two  separate  interna- 
tional entities  in  Viet  Nam 

According  to  the  Fourth  Interim  Report  at 
the  ICC.  by  July  20th,  1955.  892,876  had 
moved  from  the  North  to  the  South  and  only 
4.269  had  moved  from  the  South  to  the  North 
under  Article  14id).  Fourth  Interim  Report 
of  the  International  Commission  for  Super- 
vision and  Control  m  ViefnaTn  ( 'Vietnam  No. 
3     11955).    Command    Paper    9654).      Great 
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Moreover,  the  Accorda  are  not  notorlcusly 
heavy  In  election  provisions,  mentioning 
them  only  In  a  rather  airy  fashion."  It  was 
clear  that  the  Conference  had  not  come  to 
grips  with  the  key  election  problem  in  any 
meaningful  way  In  1954  ■  With  this  back- 
ground, it  may  well  be  that  the  participants 
at  the  Conference  were  not  particularly  sur- 
p.'lsed  when  elections  were  not  held  In  ;  956. 

In  summary.  Uie  proponents  of  the  view 
that  the  use  of  the  military  instrument  by 
the  DRV.  against  the  K.V  N.  is  a  ••civil  war" 
must  establish  not  only  that  factually  the 
Accords  did  not  esUibUsh  an  international 
demarcation  line  creating  expectations  of  two 
separate  international  entitles  in  Viet  Nam 
today,  but  al.so  that  the  military  cease  fire 
line  of  the  .^crord.s  liad  ceased  to  have  legal 
validity  prior  to  the  D.R  V.  aggression  against 
the  R.V.N,  a  result  which  does  not  aulo- 
niatically  follow  from  a  mere  recitation  of 
the  language  in  the  Accords  to  the  effect  that 
"the  nvilltary  demarcation  line  1»  provisional 
and  should  not  in  any  way  be  interpreted 
as  constituting  a  political  or  territorial 
boundary"  "  For  even  if  the  line  was  not 
originally  Intended  as  a  political  or  terri- 
torial boundary  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
cease-fire  line  Itself,  a  major  purpose  of  the 
Accords,  is  of  no  validity  today  on  the  issue 
of   military   atjgressioii    across    that    line 

The  uae  of  the  mililnry  instrument  by  the 
DRV.  SKainst  the  RVN,  tlien.  Is  c'early 
not  analogous  to  "civil  strife'  either  for  the 


Britain  Parliamentary  Sessional  Papers  XLV 
(1955  561.  at  30.  .Appendix  IV.  In  referring 
to  these  figures  the  Sltivet  of  Intxrnational 
ATTMKa  1955  56  (Royal  In.stltute  of  Inter- 
n.it!3n»l  Affairs  1950).  says:  "TTie  figures 
given  seem  to  be  incomplete,  but  not 
widely  so  "  Id.  at  18  n  !  According  to  Ber- 
n.\rd  F.ill,  ••  .  perh.ips  as  many  as  80.000 
1  KT.il  gp.ierri!las  and  regulars  and  their  de- 
pendents. Including  almost  10.000  mountain 
trlbe.smen.  went  northward. •'  Fall.  How  the 
French  Got  Out  of  Vict -Nam,  In  Raskik  & 
F\i  [..  THE  ViET-N.^M  Reader  81.  at  88  (Vintage 
ed.  1965)  . 

"  The  only  reference  to  elections  in  the 
signed  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hos- 
tilities appe.ars  In  Article  14(a)  and  reads: 
•'Pending  the  general  elections  which  will 
bring  about  the  unification  of  the  Viet 
Nam.   .   .   ." 

The  unsigned  Fin.al  Declaration  of  the 
Conference  adverts  lo  the  election  problem  In 
all  three  sentences  of  paragraph  7.  but  leaves 
mi«it  of  the  lmport<uit  problems  to  be  solved 
by  con.sulfatlons  between  the  zones  to  com- 
mence on  July  '20.  1955  The  first  two  sen- 
tences of  paragraph  7  are  an  exp)erience  In 
nmbi^ilty. 

^  See  dlsctisslon  note  76  supra.  Some 
questions  which  Immediately  come  to  mind 
are:  What  are  the  Vietnamese  to  vote  on: 
unification,  a  chief  executive,  a  constitution, 
a  constituent  assembly,  etc  ?  If  the  ques- 
tion of  unification  is  the  issue,  co  ••general 
elections"^  mean  that  a  majority  of  the  total 
of  both  zones  is  neces.sary  for  unification, 
or  a  majority  of  eucli  zone,  both  agreeing'' 
Can  elections  be  "free  general  elections"  if 
there  is  only  one  choice  on  the  ballof  If 
not  how  many  and  what  choicea  must  there 
be''  Is  a  simple  majority  all  that  Is  required 
or  some  other  flpiire? 

This  cavalier  treatment  of  the  pol  tical 
;iettlement  problems  must  be  considered  a 
major  weakness  of  the  Accords  and  sri^TPst 
that  the  parties  were  aware  of  the  possibility 
of  an  extended  partition  in  Viet  Nam  unless, 
of  course,  they  contemplated  unification 
other  than  by  electaons.  See  generally.  Fall. 
Hotc  thf  frrnc^  Got  Out  of  Viet-Nam.  In 
Raskin  ii  Pall.  The  Vikt-Nam  RSAon,  81,  at 
87-88  (Vintage  ed.  19*5 1. 

^  Prom  paragraph  6  of  the  Pinal  Declara- 
tion. 


purpoee  of  assessing  the  lawfulneM  of  that 
use  or  for  the  purpoee  of  asseselng  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  responding  assistance  to  the 
R.V.N  This  1«  BO  both  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  substantial  expectations  today  that 
the  DRV.  and  the  R.V  N.  are  separate  and 
Independent  states  under  International  law 
and  In  the  existence  of  an  International 
cease-fire  line  In  Viet  Nam  violated  by  armed 
aggression  of  the  D.R.V.  against  the  RVN. 
The  "civil  strife"  label,  then.  Ignores  the 
essence  of  the  Geneva  Accords  In  preference 
to  a  facile  verbalism.  Also,  of  course,  the 
Unlt.ed  St.iites  Civil  War  analogy  is  non-com- 
parable, among  other  reasons  because  the 
"Hanoi  regime  Is  anything  but  the  legitimate 
government  of  a  unified  country  In  which 
the  South  is  rebelling  against  lawful  na- 
tional authority"  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Accords  on  the  status  as  states  of 
both  the  StAte  of  Viet  Nam  and  the  D  R  V.. 
the  Accords  Is  no  way  les-sened  the  estab- 
lished status  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  or 
the  existing  claims  of  the  D.R  V.  Instead, 
they  could  only  have  strengthened  the  claims 
to  statehood  of  the  competing  governments, 
particularly  the  seemingly  weaker  claims  of 
the  D  R  V  .  since  the  reality  of  the  .settlement 
was  that  the  two  governments  had  acquired, 
even  If  Intended  to  be  temporary,  relatively 
fixed  and  separate  territories  and  had  partic- 
ipated in  an  Important  International  con- 
ference even  though  that  participation  did 
not  technically  result  In  recognition  of  their 
asserted  statehood  by  the  countries  of  the 
oppoelng  bloc 

In  the  nearly  twelve  years  following  the 
Geneva  Accords,  this  reality  of  two  separate 
and  independent  states  In  Viet  Nam  has  be- 
come increasingly  clear. 

The  Present  Status  of  the  DRV.  and  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam 

Although  the  settlements  of  an  interna- 
tional conference  are  a  means  of  effecting  the 
status  of  statehood,  In  the  final  analysis  they 
are  only  one  means  for  effecting  that  status 
and  may  be  superceded  by  later  and  con- 
tr;»ry  indications  of  the  expectations  of  the 
World  Community,  or  of  the  participants 
in  the  Conference.  Moreover,  treaties  such 
as  the  Cieneva  Accords  on  Viet  Nam  cannot 
bum  the  Inlernalional  community  as  a  whole 
witli  respect  to  recognition  of  statehood,  but 
only  those  states  agreeing  to  be  bound.""  The 
rest  of  tlie  world  community,  including  the 
United  States,  which  expressly  refused  to  be 
IxiunU  by  the  Accords,  has  always  been  free 
to  recognize  the  reality  of  two  independent 
internal loniil  entities  In  Viet  Nam  and  cer- 
tainly this  is  true  for  purposes  of  rendering 
assistance  for  their  self-defense.  Today, 
nearly  twelve  years  after  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence of  1954,  there  can  be  no  real  doubt  as 
to  the  statehood  of  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam.  a  statehood  which  substantially  existed 
even  prior  to  the  Geneva  Accords  and  which 
was  not  adversely  affected  by  them.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  despite  lan- 
guage of  the  Geneva  Accords  there  are  now 
substantial  expectations  of  two  states  exist- 
ing In  Viet  Nam  which  qualify  as  separate 
and  Independent  states  under  International 
law.-" 

On  October  26,  1955,  following  a  referen- 
dum in  South  Viet  Nam,  the  Republic  of  Viet 


Nam  was  formed  with  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  an 
President."  Since  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1964,  the  statehood  of  this  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam,  the  successor  government  to  the  E.-io 
Dai  government  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam,  har 
been  repeatedly  reaffirmed  by  the  interna- 
tional community. 

On  January  23.  1957.  a  draft  resolution 
sponsored  by  13  nations  Including  two  of  the 
participants  plus  the  Co-Chalrman  of  the 
1954  Geneva  Conference.  Prance,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  was  Introduced  in 
the  Special  Political  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  seeking  the  ndmi?!.';lon  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  to  the  United  Natlonf.-^ 
The  resolution  In  final  form  provided: 

The  General  Assembly. 

Recalling  ll«  resolution  620  C  (VIT)  of  21 
December  1952  ending  Viet-Nam  qualified 
for  membership  in  the  United  Nations 

Noting  that  Viet-Nam  |  the  Republic  ol 
Viet  Nam]  has  been  excluded  from  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations  because  of  ih? 
opposition  of  one  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers  of  the  Security  Council. 

1  Reaffirm  its  deterinination  that  Viet- 
Nam  Is  fully  quahfled  for  admission  to  mem- 
bership In  the  United  Nations, 

2  Requests  the  Security  Council  to  recon- 
sider the  application  of  Viet-Nam  m  the  lighi 
of  tills  detemilnation  and  to  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  as  soon  as  poe.sible.'* 

The  co-sponsorship  of  this  resolution  bv 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Prai>«e,  witii 
the  approval  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  N.iin 
is  further  evidence  that  the  participants  in 
the  Geneva  discussion  on  Vict  Nam  did  n  ;t 
regard    tlie  Accords   as   affecting   the   rec  .j- 


™  The  Legahty  of  VS.  Participation  in  the 
Defense  of   Vtet-Nam  4    (Reprint   from   the 
March  28.    1966  Department  of  SUte  Bulie-' 
tin-  Department   of   State   publication   8062. 
Par  Eastern  Series  147) . 

""See  the  discussion  In  text  at  Section  IV 
A  infra. 

"  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  If 
at  some  time  both  the  Dja.V.  and  the  RVN. 
should  agree  to  unification  tliat  It  would  be 
b.irred  Uy  inteniiitlonal  law. 


--See  the  Provisional  Act  constituting  the 
Repviblic  In  South  Vietnam  In  162  Britth 
&  Foreign  State  Papers  539-40  (1955).  Sec 
also  Pall.  How  the  French  Got  Out  of  Vi't- 
Nam  in  Raskin  A  Fall,  The  Viet-Nam  Rfad- 
ER  89  (Vintage  ed.  1965);  The  United  Statls 
In  World  ArFAms  1955  113  (CouncU  on  For- 
eign Relations  1957). 

For  extracts  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  promulgated  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1956.  see  UNrrED  Nations  Yearbook 
On  Httman  Rights  Fob  1956  259  62  (1958). 

"UN.  G«N.  Ass.  Off.  Rec.  llth  Sefis,,  Spec 
Pol.  Comm.  77    (A/-SPC   SR.  17)    (1957). 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Ke- 
publlc  of  Viet  Nam  to  the  United  NatiOiis 
was  also  adverted  to  in  December,  1955. 
Without  a  vote  on  the  admlS6ion  of  Viet 
N.iin  as  such,  tlie  General  Assembly  passed 
a  "package  dc.il  "  resolution  to  admit  '  ;ill 
those  eighteen  countries  about  which  no 
problem  of  uiiiflcatlon  arises."  It  was  evi- 
dent from  this  language  and  the  discassiui.s 
that  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  were  not  Included  in  tiiC 
General  Assembly  "package  deal.  "  Since 
their  non-inclusion  at  the  time  was  appur- 
enUy  In  the  Interest  of  breaking  the  seri'  as 
admissions  deadlock  confronting  the  Un.lfd 
Nations  and  since  the  issue  of  Uie  Inclusion 
of  the  R.V^.N.  was  never  pressed  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  this  non-lncluslon  can  not  be 
taken  as  authority  for  General  Assembly  up- 
poslUon  to  the  admission  of  the  K.V.N.  In 
fact,  when  the  issue  was  pressed  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  the  Council  voted  9  to  1  wl'h 
1  abstention  to  admit  the  Republic  of  Vift- 
Nam.  Again,  the  negative  vote  of  the 
USSR,  a  permanent  member  of  tlie  Coun- 
cil, prevented  the  resolution  from  p.assing 
with  respect  to  Uie  R.V.N.  See  UJ<.  Gen- 
Ass.  Off.  Rec.  10th  Sess  .  Annexes.  Agend.i 
Item  No.  21,  at  4-7  (1955);  U.N.  Gen.  A-^s 
Orr  Rec.  10th  Sess..  Plenary  552nd.  409-420. 
at  420  (A  PV.  552  (1955);  UN.  SECVBitY 
Council  Oft  Rec.  10th  year.  704ih  meeting 
1-10,  at  10   (S.PV.  704   (1955). 

"UN.  Gen.  Ass.  Orr  Hue  llth  Sess.,  An- 
nexe.'?. Agendii  Item  No.  25.  at  9  (A'REa  523 1 
(1957). 


ni?ed  status  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  as 
;t  .sute  under  international  law.  This  draft 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Special  Politl- 
cii]  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  by 
a  vote  of  44  to  8  with  23  abstentions  •*■  The 
only  8  voles  against  the  resolution  were  the 
3  of  the  three  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
joined  by  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland  and  R4^)mania"-  Tlie  General  Assem- 
bly adopted  the  resolution  on  February  28, 
1957,  by  a  vote  of  40  to  8  with  18  absten- 
uons.-' 

It  was  evident  from  some  of  the  debates  on 
this  resolution  that  the  General  A.s,sembly 
votes  re<.i>gnizi?d  the  status  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  as  an  independent  state  under 
mlernation;iI  law.  Mr.  Matsudaira.  the  dele- 
p.ite  from  Japan  said:  "Viet-Nam  had  now 
become  an  independent  State  which  main- 
uined  diplomatic  relations  with  forty-seven 
countries  and  belonged  to  many  international 
organizations."  -^  Mr.  Navia  Varon,  the  del- 
egate from  Colombia  stated:  "The  Republic 
o!  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  were 
sovereign  States  which  fulhlled  the  require- 
ments of  the  Charier.  ..."•*  In  fact,  sig- 
nificantly the  Soviet  delegation  at  this  time 
did  not  oppose  the  admission  of  the  Repub- 
lic o!  Viet  Nam  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
i.r.i  a  state  or  that  the  Geneva  Accords  had 
deprived  It  of  status  as  a  slate  but  instead 
argued  that  bof'i  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
and  the  D.R  V.  were  separate  and  independ- 
ent .stales  which  sliould  be  admitted  to 
njenibership  in  the  United  Nations  together, 
.fnd  in  January,  1957.  the  Soviet  delegation 
intrciduced  a  draft  resolution  to  that  effect 
feeking  "the  simultaneous  admission  of  all 
these  States."  the  DRV..  South  Viet  Nam, 
the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea 
ind  the  Republic  of  Korea."' 

During  the  debate  on  these  resolutions,  Mr. 
Sobolev.  the  delegate  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
SoTialist  Republics,  said  in  referring  to  the 
13  pfiwer  draft  resolutions  to  admit  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  Viet  Nam-  'The  two 
draft  resolutions  before  the  Committee  .served 
propaganda  purposes:  they  suggested  that 
South  Korea  and  South  Viet-Nam  repre- 
sented the  whole  of  Korea  and  the  whole  of 
Viet  Nam  respectively.  The  real  situation 
v&s  quite  different  both  in  Korea  and  in 
Viet-Nam  two  separate  Slates  existed,  which 
differed  from  one  another  in  political  and 
economic  structure  "  "'  And  later  he  said : 
The  fact  was  that  there  were  two  States  in 
Korea  and  two  States  in  Viet-Nam."  "=  And 
during  the  same  debate.  Mr  Kizya.  tlie  dele- 
pite  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lii-  said:  "The  realistic  approach  was  to  ad- 
mit that  there  were  two  Slates  with  con- 
flicting political  systems  in  both  Korea  and 
Viet-Nam.  In  the  circumstance.s.  the  only 
pos.s!ble  solution  was  the  simultaneous  ad- 
mL-iKion  of  the  four  countries  constituting 
Korea  and  Viet-Nam.  That  wa-s  the  purpo.se 
cl  the  USSR  draft  resolution."  "  And  Mr. 
Pyzhkov,  the  delegate  of  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  said:  "|T]wo  com- 
pletely separate  and  independent  States  had 


been  established  in  each  of  those  countries, 
(Korea  and  Viet  Nam]  with  different  p>oliti- 
cal,   social   and   economic   systems."** 

This  Soviet  draft  resolution  and  the  views 
of  the  Soviet  delegation  during  the  debates 
on  the  various  resolutions  indicate  that  the 
other  Co-chairman  of  the  1954  Geneva  Con- 
vention, the  Soviet  Union  clearly  look  the 
position  that  in  1957  despite  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention or  perhaps  as  a  result  of  it  there 
were  now  two  sovereign  and  independent 
states  in  Viet  Nam.  It  should  be  noted  that 
apparently  the  1954  Geneva  Convention  and 
the  partition  of  Viet  Nam  had  substantially 
changed  the  position  of  the  USSR  from  its 
1952  stand  by  the  D.R.V.  was  the  sole  legiti- 
mate government  of  Viet  Nam.  It  in  effect 
admitted  the  legitimacy  of  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  as  a  state  under 
international  law  and  sought  to  establish 
the  statehood  of  the  D.R.V.  as  well'.  Again, 
this  position  indicates  that  the  participants 
in  the  Geneva  discussions  on  Viet  Nam  did 
not  regard  the  Accords  as  limiting  the  state- 
hood of  the  recognized  governments  of  Viet 
Nam. 

This  General  Assembly  resolution  for  the 
admission  of  Viet  Nam  was  debated  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  1957  in  the  Security  Council.* 
During  the  course  of  the  debates  it  was  re- 
affirmed that  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  was 
considered  an  independent  sovereign  nation. 
Thus  Sir  Pierson  Dixon,  the  United  Kingdom 
delegate,  slated:  "My  Government  played  a 
leading  part  In  the  negotiations  at  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  in  1954  which  brought  an 
end  to  the  tragic  war  in  Indo-China  and 
which  thus  enabled  the  State  of  Viet-Nam  to 
establish  itself  in  independence.  "  "*  And  Mr. 
Jarring,  the  Swedish  delegate  said:  "10|ur 
affirmative  vote  implies  recognition  by  my 
Government  of  Viet-Nam.  with  the  territory 
which  it  now  possesses  de  facto.""  From 
the  context  of  the  discussion  as  a  whole  it  is 
evident  that  these  remarks  were  in  reference 
to  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam.  The  Security 
Council  vote  was  10  to  1  in  favor  of  admis- 
sion, but  again  this  Soviet  "veto"  prevented 
the  passage  of  the  resolution.** 

On  October  25,  1957.  the  General  Assembly 
again  re.sponded  to  this  Soviet  "veto  "  with  a 
resolution  substantially  identical  to  that  of 
February  28.""  This  time  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  49  to  9  with  23  absten- 
tions."" On  December  9,  1958,  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  1  with  2  abstentions  the  Security  Council 
again  voted  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam.""    Again,  however,  the 


"  U  N   Gen   Ass.  Oft.  Rec    1 1th  Sess  .  Spec. 
Pol     Comm.    105     (A.SPC   SK.22)      (1957). 
"/bid. 

•U.N.  Gen.  Ass.  Off.  Rec.  llth  Sess., 
Plenary  663rd    (A  PV.663)    (1957). 

"  UN.  Gen.  Ass.  Orr.  Rec.  l.th  Sess.,  Spec. 
Pol     Comm.   77    (A   SPC,SR.17)     (1957). 

"UN.  GKN.  Ass.  Orr.  Rec.  llth  Sess..  Spec. 
Poi    CoDMn.  80   (A'SPC/SR.18)    (1957i 

"See  U.N.  Gkn.  Ass.  Off  Rec  llth  Ses.^  . 
Annexes.  Agenda  Item  No.  25.  at  5-7 
A  SPC   L.9)      (A.  3519)      <  1957  )  . 

'  U.N.  GeK.  Ass.  Off.  Rec.  llth  Sess  .  Spec. 
Pol    Comm.  79   (A  SPC  SR.18)    il957i. 

'■  C.N.  Gen.  Ass.  Off.  R«c  llth  Sess  .  Spec. 
Pol    Comm.    101    (A  SPC  SR. 22)     (1857). 

"  UN.  Gkn.  Ass.  Off.  Rec.  llth  Sess.,  Spec. 
Pol    Comm.  81    (A  SPC  SR  18)    (1957). 


Soviet  "veto"  prevented  the  resolution  from 
passing.  These  votes  were  taken  after  full 
presentation  of  the  arguments  that  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  was  not  a  state  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Viet  Nam  and  that 
unification  of  Viet  Nam  should  be  required 
prior  to  admission  to  the  United  Nations."^' 
This  General  Assembly  resolution,  then,  was 
another  decisive  rejection  of  the  arguments 
afrainst  the  statehood  of  the  Republic  of  Viet 
N,im  by  the  most  authoritative  organ  of  the 
international  community.  And  at  the  least 
these  General  Assembly  resolutions  that  the 
R  V.N.  is  fully  qualified  for  membership  In 
the  United  Nations  mean  pursuant  to  Article 
4  of  the  Charter  that  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
General  Assembly  the  RVN.  is  capable  of 
fulfilling  its  obligations  under  the  Charter. '° 
This  would  seem  to  specifically  affirm  that 
the  R.V.N,  has  the  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  expressly  reserved  under 
Article  51  of  the  Charter.  Moreover,  at  the- 
present  time  both  the  R.V.N,  and  the  D.R.V. 
have  pending  applications  for  membership 
In  the  United  Nations,""  which  again  under 
Article  4  of  the  Charter  expresses  their  will- 
ingness to  be  bound  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  Indicates  their  assessment  of 
their  own  status  as  states  able  and  willing 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  Charter. 

This  history  of  United  Nations  resolutions 
and  debates  on  the  status  of  the  two  Viet 
Nam£  after  the  1954  Geneva  Accords  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  is 
recognized  as  an  independent  state  under 
international  law  and  some  of  the  debates 
lend  support  to  the  proposition  that  there 
are  now  two  independent  states  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  present  status  of  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam   as   a  state  under   international   law   is 


"*  U.N.  Gen  Ass  Off  Rec.  llth  Sess.,  Spec. 
Pol.  Comm.  87   (A  SPC'SR19)    (1957). 

"•■'UN.  SECtmrTY  Cottncil  Oft.  Rec.  12th 
year.  789-790th  meetings  (S  PV  789) 
(S  PV.790)    (1957). 

••UN.  Secltrxty  Council  Off.  Rec.  12th 
year,  790th  meeting  5  (S  PV.790)    (1957). 

'■Id.   at   8. 

""  Id.  at   10. 

"♦U.N.  Gen.  Ass.  Off.  Rec.  12th  Sess., 
Annexes.  Agenda  It«m  No.  25.  at  2-4 
(A  3712)  (1957).  The  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion on  October  17.  1957.  in  the  Special 
Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly was  49  to  9.  with  22  abstentions.  UN. 
Gen.  A.S.S.  Off.  Rec.  12th  Sess..  Spec.  Pol. 
Comm.  41  <A  SPC  SR  49  (  (1957).  For  de- 
bate on  this  resolution  in  the  Special 
Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly see  UN.  Gen  A.ss  Off.  Rec.  12th  .Sess  , 
Spec  Pol  Comm.,  44-49t.h  meetings  (A  SPC 
.SR.  44-49)  (1957).  For  debate  and  vote  on 
this  resolution  in  the  Cleneral  A.ssembly  see 
UN  Gen.  Ass  Off.  Rec.  12th  Sess  ,  Plenary 
709    (A  PV7091    (1957). 

•"°U.N     Gen     Ass.    Off     Rec     12th    Sess., 
Plenary  709    (A   PV.709i    (1957). 

""  UN.    SECtmrrY    Council    Off.    Rec.    13th 
year,  843rd  meeting  8-10  (8  PV.843)    (1958). 


"•For  example:  "According  to  Article  14 
of  the  Agreement  on  the  Ceeeatlon  of  hostlW- 
tles  m  Viet-Nam.  South  Viet-Nam  was 
merely  a  zone  for  the  regrouping  of  French 
military  units.  Its  administration  was  not 
a  legal  government  which  could  be  t.aken  to 
represent  Viet-Nam  as  a  whole"  Statement 
of  Mr.  Trhllk.  the  delegate  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia. UN.  Gen.  Ass.  Off.  Rec.  12th  Sess  , 
Spec.  Pol.  Comm.  10  (A  SPC  SR.45)  (1957): 
"The  draft  resolution  proposing  that  South 
Viet-Nam  should  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  .  .  .  was  contrary  to  the  1954  Ge- 
neva agreements  on  Indo-China.  under 
which  South  Viet-Nam  was  merely  an  area 
for  the  re-grouping  of  the  French  armed 
forces  and  the  regime  established  there  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  legal  government  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  the  Viet-Namese  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  The  agreements  had  been  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Viet-Nam  by  the 
present  Government  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam  which  had  thus  been 
given  factual  recognition  as  the  only  Gov- 
ernment entitled  to  represent  the  entire 
Vlet-Namese  people  " 

Statement  of  Mr.  Voutov.  the  delegate 
from  Bulgaria.  UN.  Gen.  Ass.  Off.  Rec  12th 
Sess  .  Spec.  Pol  Comm.  16-17  (A  SPC  SR.46) 
(1957). 

K"  Article  4.  section  1  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  provides:  "Membership  in  the 
United  Nations  is  open  to  all  other  peace- 
loving  states  which  accept  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  present  Charter  and.  m  the 
Judgment  of  the  Organizailon.  are  able  and 
wilMng  to  carry  out  these  obligations    ' 

>"'  Information  supplied  by  the  OfBce  of 
Public  Affairs,  the  United  States  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations,  to  J.  N.  Mo<->re  on  Peb- 
ruarv  22.  1966  According  to  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs.  ".South  Vietnam  submitted 
iU  application  on  December  17,  1951.  North 
Vietnam  submitted  Its  application  on  No- 
vember 22.  1948.  but  it  was  not  circulated  as 
a  Security  Council  document  until  Septem- 
ber 17,  1952.'^ 
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confirmed  by  the  recognition  jweeently  ac- 
corded that  state  by  about  80  nations.'"  It  Is 
also  presently  a  member  ol  »t  least  30  Inter- 
na.tion.U  organizations  - ""  Including  12  spe- 
ci.Uized  agencies  of  tbe  United  Nations,"^ 
i\LiS  a  permanent  observer  to  the  United 
Nations. '"  and  has  participated  in  about  48 
international  conferences.*  In  fact,  the 
R  V.N.  IB  a  member  oi  aa  many  specialized 
agenclc*  of  the  UN  as  is  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  Is  a  member  of  more  than  axe  Al- 
bania, Ciimbodla.  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
the  USSR.,  among  others.'"  It  should  also 
be  pointed  out  that  since  the  United  Na- 
tions determinations  and  the  continuing  In- 
ternational recognition  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  have  over-whelmir\gly  recognized 
the  Saigon  g<>vernment  aa  the  lawful  govern- 
ment of  the  R.V  N  rather  than  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  there  ran  be  no  question 
but  that  the  Saigon  government  and  not  the 
N  L.P.  Is  regarded  by  the  International  com- 
munity as  the  generally  recognized  govern- 
ment enUtled  to  spealL  for  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam.'" 


"»See  note  8  supra 

•<"  NcnYEN-VAN-THAl  &  NGUYKN-VAN-HnNG, 

A  Short  History  of  Viet  Nam  346  (  1958) . 

'"  The  Republic  of  Vlei-Nam  la  a  member 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  /"gency, 
the  International  Labour  Organisation,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  rduca- 
tlonal.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organl;:atlon, 
the  World  Health  Organization,  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion, the  International  Telecommunl  :ation 
Union,  the  Universal  Puetal  Union,  ar  d  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization.  United 
Nations  Press  Services.  Office  of  Pubic  In- 
formation. Note  No.  2718  Rev.  3  (April  1964) 
(64  38338).  The  Republic  of  Viet  Nim  Is 
also  a  member  of  tlie  Economic  Commlflslon 
lor  Asia  and  the  Fur  Ea.st.  See  UN.  Ecosoc 
Council  Off.  Rec.  'JOth  Sess.,  Supp.  No.  5. 
at  1  (E  2712»  (E  CN.ll  407)  (19561.  The 
government  of  the  Republic  ol  Viet  Nam 
has  also  "made  or  pledged  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  programmes  In  Korea 
and  Palestine  and  to  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gramme of  Technical  Assistance."  See  the 
remarks  of  United  States  Ambassador  Lodge 
made  In  the  Security  Couucll  on  December 
9,  1958.  UN.  SEcuariT  Council  Off.  R«c 
13th  year.  843rd  meeting  8  (S  PV.843   (1968)  . 

'"■  The  ijfQce  of  the  Permanent  Observer  of 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  to  the  United 
Nations  U  lic.iled  :it.  866  United  Nations 
Plaza.  Suite  547  9  New  York  17.  New  York. 

'"•Preliminary  Report  on  the  Achievements 
of  the  War  Cabinet,  from  June  19.  1965  to 
September  29,  1965.  52  (Republic  of  Vietnam 
1965). 

'"Out  of  16  specialized  agencies  listed  In 
April  1964.  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  were  members  of  12.  Cam- 
bxlia.  Cuba  and  Czechoslovakia  were  mem- 
bers of  11.  Bulgaria,  Romania  and  the  U.S.S  R 
were  members  of  9,  Albania.  Byelorussia,  and 
the  Ukr.ilne  were  members  of  8,  Yemen  was 
a  member  of  6.  Monaco  and  Mongolia  were 
members  of  5,  Zanzibar  was  a  member  of  4, 
Liechtenstein  was  a  member  of  2.  and  San 
Marino  and  Western  Samoa  were  members  of 
1  United  Nations  Press  Services,  Office  of 
Public  Information,  Note  No.  2718  Rev.  3 
(April   1964)    (64-38338). 

'"  As  late  as  1935  apparently  the  few  N.LJ. 
representatives  abroad  still  did  not  claim 
diplomatic  status.  Fail.  Viet-Cong — The  Un- 
seen Enemy  in  Viet-Nam,  In  Raskin  &  Fall. 
The  VIet-Nam  Readbb  252,  260  (Vintage  ed. 
19©5).  It  would  seem  that  for  purpose*  of 
assessing  the  lawfulness  of  assistance  to  a 
recognized    government    meaningful    dlscus- 


When  the  United  States  agreed  to  render 
assistance  to  the  Saigon  government  these 
United  Nations  determinations  and  interna- 
tional recognition  indicate  that  there  was 
no  uncertainty  aa  to  which  government  was 
entitled  to  speak  for  the  R.VJJ.'"  There 
was  in  fact  no  realistic  alternative  to  the 
Saigon  government,  for  no  other  govern- 
mental entity  In  South  Viet  Nam,  including 
the  N  L.F.— which  apparently  was  not  even 
fromally  created  until  1960  "=— had  any  real- 
istic claim  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  in  IntcrnaUonal 
aflalrs.  Moreover,  as  Is  discussed  In  the  next 
section,  the  evidence  Indicates  that  the 
NL.F.  receives  slgnlflcant  asalstance  and 
control  from  the  D.R.V.  and  cannot  validly 
claim  to  be  representative  only  of  Indigenous 
senUment  within  the  K.VJ4.  Itself.  As  such, 
tlie  Saigon  governiuent  and  not  tlie  NL.F.  is 
the  only  government  lawfully  entitled  to  re- 
quest defensive  aaelstance  for  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam. 

With  respect  to  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam,  Us  claims  to  statehood  are 
strengthened  by  the  recognition  presently 
accorded  to  It  by  about  24  nations,"*  and  Its 
participation  In  a  number  of  International 
conference. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
tinuing full  recognition  accorded  to  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  by  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain.  Frjnce  and  Laos  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  D  R  V.  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  Is  again  Indicative  that 
the  partlclp:ints  In  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1954  did  not  contemplate  that  the  Accords 
would  adversely  affect  the  existing  statehood 
(,f  the  D.R.V.  or  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
in  tlie  absence  cf  elections  to  unify  Viet  Nam. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  the  1962 
Geneva  Conference  on  Laos,  the  DJR  V.  and 
the   R.V.N,    again    participated    seimrately.'" 


In  fact  Lao«  apparently  has  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  tx)th  states,  constituting  addi- 
tional recognition  of  the  reality  of  the  sep- 
aratenoM  ot  the  DJl.V.  and  the  R  V  N."« 

As  Dr.  B.  8.  N.  Murtl,  an  Indian  scholar  who 
was  actively  associated  with  the  Interna. 
tlonal  Commission  For  Supervision  and  Con- 
trol in  Viet  Nam  has  written  In  1964:  "  [Since 
the  Geneva  Agreement]  Two  Independent 
sovereign  Statee.  claiming  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  cotintry.  came  into  existence  in 
Viet  Nam  and  the  division  of  the  country 
seems  permanent.  .  .  ."'  Both  the  Stales 
are  completely  independent  with  fullfle(lt."Tl 
Governments  of  their  own  owing  no  rU... 
glance  to  the  others "  "•  Today,  ne.-.rly 
twelve  years  after  the  Geneva  Accords  o( 
1954  it  can  be  said  that  there  are  substaii'u: 
expectations  virlthln  the  International  rorr,- 
munlfy  that  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  wp 
separate  and  Independent  states  under  in- 
ternational law."' 


sion  as  to  when  rebels  become  a  generally 
recognized  government  must  distinguish  the 
situation  in  which  they  achieve  that  status 
by  virtue  of  completely  Indigenous  revolt 
from  the  situation  In  which  the  status  is 
only  achieved  in  the  first  Instance  by  virtue 
of  significant  outside  Initiation,  direction,  or 
as.oistance. 

"•'The  United  States  was  a.sslstlng  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  with  limited  economic 
and  mllluiry  aid  beginning  in  1955.  and  had 
rendered  assistance  to  the  State  of  Viet  Nam 
even  prior  to  that  date.  As  Don  and  Arthur 
Larson  have  pointed  out' 

"Of  total  aid  from  1953  to  1961,  less  than 
one-fourth  was  classified  as  military,  and 
more  than  three-fourths  economic.  Some 
Idea  of  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  mili- 
tary side  may  be  seen  frcan  the  announce- 
ment on  May  5.  1960.  that  the  Military  As- 
sistance and  Advisory  Group  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  end  of  the  year  from  327  to 
685  " 

Don  R,  and  Arthur  Larson,  What  Is  Our 
"Commitment"  In  Viet-Nam?  in  Raskjh  & 
FM.L.  The  Viet-Nam  Rkadk*  99,  101  (Vintage 
ed.  1965). 

The  National  IJberatlon  Front,  however, 
was  not  formally  created  until  December  20. 
1960.  and  even  then  led  what  Bernard  Pall 
descrlt)es  a."?  a  "very  shadowy  life  for  almost 
two  years."  Fall.  Viet-Cong-  The  Unseen 
Enemy  in  Viet-Nam.  In  Raskin  &  Paxl.  T^e 
Viet-Nam  Reades  252.  367  (Vintage  ed 
1965 1 . 

'"  See  Fall,  note  113  supra  at  257. 

'"  "North  Viet-Nam  haa  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  24  countries,  12  of  whom  be- 
long to  the  Communist  bloc."  Legal  Status 
of  South  Viet-Nnm.  OflSce  of  Public  Services. 
Bureau  of  Public  Aflalrs,  United  States  Dept. 
of  State  (4  31b-865BT). 

"*  See  Declaration  and  Protocol  on  the 
Neutrality  of  iMos.  (Treaty  Series  No.  37 
[1963],       Command      Paper       2025 1 .     Great 


Britain      Parliamentary      Sessional      Papers. 
XXXVII  ( 1962   631 .  at  2.  22-23.  26 

""There  may  be  several  other  states.  a.s 
well,  that  have  recognized  both  the  D.R.V 
and  the  R  V  N  In  any  event,  the  situation  is 
comparable  to  that  In  Korea  where  South 
Korea  has  full  relations  with  64  nations  while 
North  Korea  is  recognized  by  25,  and  appar- 
ently both  Koreas  are  recognized  by  only 
about  one  nation.  For  the  figures  on  North 
and  South  Korea,  see  Legal  Status  of  South 
Viet-Nam,  Office  of  Public  Services,  Bureau 
of  Public  .Affairs.  United  States  Department 
of  State  (4  'Slb-SeSBTl 

See  also  Survey  or  I.vtehn.^tionm.  Affairs 
1955-56  16-17  (Royal  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  19601.  "Mr.  Nehru  an- 
nounced In  the  Lok  Sabha  on  16  March  1955 
that,  though  India  did  not  have  forma! 
diplomatic  relations  with  them,  it  had  for  ai: 
practical  purposes  recognized  Cambodia,  Laos 
and  North  and  South  Vlctnani,  and  had  a 
special  mission  In  Cambodia  and  consulat?s- 
g^eneral  In  the  other  three  states  "  Ibid 
"'MtniTi.  Vietnam  Divided  v.  (1964) 
'"/d  at  176 

"'Professor  Frledmann,  a  critic  of  as;  •  • 
of  United  States  assistance  to  the  Rc)  ui  ;.. 
of  Viet  Nam.  apparently  agrees  that  N  rt; 
and  South  Vietnam  may  be  regarded  .is  c 
fnr-to  separate  stjites. 

"In  Yemen,  where  Saudi  Arabia  supports 
the  royalists  and  Egypt  the  Republicans.  .iLd 
in  Viet-Nam.  where  North  and  South  Vlci- 
Nam  may,  since  the  agreement  of  19.')4.  be 
considered  as  de  facto  separate  states,  itif 
civil  war  aspects  of  the  conflict  are  purely 
political  and  to  some  extent  religious,  but 
not   racial  " 

Frledmann.    /nfertsenfion,    Civil    War   o'. 
the  Ro!c  of  International  Law.  1965  Pnocno- 
rrroB  or  the  AMERirAN   Society   or  Inti:ks<- 
TTONAL  Law  67,  at  70  (1965)  . 

"It  may  be  conceded  that  North  and  South 
Viet -Nam  are  today  de  facto  separate  states 
even  though  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954 
spi^ke  of  'tvro  zones  '  " 

Frledmann,    United   Stales  PoJirv  and  '.:■ 
Crisis  of  International  Laic  59  Am.  J.  Int  i   L 
857    at  866   (19651  . 

For  Professor  Frledmann's  views  see  !'•' 
alxive  two  articles. 

See  also  Sitbvet  of  International  Affm?" 
1054  83  (Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs  1967). 

"For  all  practical  purposes,  there  were 
from  the  middle  of  the  year  |1954|  if'r 
etatea  In  Indo-Chlna-North  Viet-Nam.  South 
Vict  Nam.  Cambodia  and  Loos  Political  dp- 
velopmenta  took  a  separate  course  In  fnc'- 
of  them,  although  thrv  had  In  common  the 
problems  of  the  armistice  and  of  their  re  i- 
tions  with  Prance." 

Ibid. 

At  least  with  respect  to  the  lawfulnr'f 
of  the  use  of  force  the  Soviet  Government 


B.  The  Republic  of  Viet  Nam   has  requetted 

a.sistance  from  the  United  States  to  meet 

armed  aggres.''ion 

That  the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
\ip'.  Nam  hius  request-ed  assistance  from  the 
L'n.ted  States  and  other  nations  currently 
rendering  millt.ary  and  nonmilitary  assist- 
ance has  never  seriously  been  questioned. 
In  fact,  the  first  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  requested  United  States  assist- 
ance and  no  successor  government  has  asked 
the  United  States  to  leave.  It  is  also  clear 
th.il  tlie  present  government  has  requested 
•ind  approves  of  U.nlted  States  assistance  In 
meeting  continuing  armed  aggression  of 
niLiiintlng  Intensity 

.'^mong  numerous  indications  of  this  re- 
q.iest  for  assistance  to  meet  armed  aggres- 
sion, and  approval  of  that  assistance,  are  a 
letter  from  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  to 
Pre.-ldent  Kennedy  dr.ted  December  7,  1961 
in  which  President  Diem  .Siiid: 

•'Mr  President,  my  people  and  I  are  mind- 
ful of  the  great  assl.stance  which  the  United 
States  has  given  tis  Your  help  has  not  been 
lightly  received,  for  the  Vietnamese  are  proud 
people  and  we  are  determined  U)  do  our  part 
In  the  defense  of  the  free  world  .  .  But 
Viet  Nam  Is  not  a  great  power  nnd  the  forces 
of  International  Communi<!m  now  arrayed 
npulnst  us  are  more  than  we  cm  meet  with 
the  resources  at  hand  We  must  have  further 
assistance  from  the  ttnlted  States  if  we  are 
to  win  the  war  now  being  waged  against 
11?  "  ■* 

President  Kennedy  resjxinded  in  a  letter 
ol  December  14.  1961  :  "|l|n  response  to  your 
request,  we  are  prepared  to  help  the  Republic 
of  Viet-Nam  to  protect  its  people  and  to  pre- 
.serve  Its  Independence  "  '" 

And  in  a  letter  of  December  9.  1961  from 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  to  the  Interna- 
tional C-ontrol  Commission  the  R  V.N,  said: 

"In  the  face  of  the  aggression,  directed  by 
tlie  so-called  'Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nnm'  against  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  in 
fl.n.grant  violation  of  the  Geneva  Agreement, 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
h.is  requested  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stntes  of  America  to  intensify  the  aid  in  per- 
sonnel and  material  which  the  latter  was 
already  granting  to  Viet-Nam.  The  right  of 
'self-defen.se'  being  a  legitimate  and  inherent 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  found  itself  con- 
strained to  exercise  this  right  and  request  for 
Increased  aid.  since  North  Vlct-Nam  con- 
unties  to  violate  the  Geneva  Agreement  and 
to  do  Injury  to  life  and  property  of  the  free 
people  of  Viet-Nam 

"These  measures  can  end  as  soon  as  the 
North  Viet-Nam  authorities  will  have  ceased 
the  acts  of  aggression  and  will  have  begun  to 
respect  the  Geneva  Agreement."  '=• 


And  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  the  current  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  stated 
in  a  speech  to  the  Vietnamese  people  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1965: 

"At  the  request  of  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam,  the  governments  of  the  U  S  .  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
have  sent  their  military  unit.E  to  help  us. 
Following  a  legitimate  .self-defense  plan,  and 
very  moderately,  the  Viet  Nam  Air  Force  and 
the  US  Air  Force  have  successfully  bombed 
enemy  military  bases,  staging  areas,  army 
barracks  and  supply  depots  in  North  Viet 
Nam."  '=» 

Nor  Is  this  Just  an  ofHcial  United  States 
and  Vietnamese  view  of  the  nature  of  this 
request.  Mr.  Michael  Stewart,  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  In  April  1965: 

"Faced  with  that  situation  [aggression 
against  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  from  the 
DJl.V.I  South  Viet-Nam  appealed  to  the 
United  States  for  help,  and  the  United  States 
respKinded.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
in  1959,  when  this  pressure  from  the  North 
began,  and  even  as  late  as  1061— -nearly  two 
years  later — there  were  still  only  700  members 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  South 
Viet-Nam.  ...  II  It  cannot  be  claimed 
that  the  action  taken  by  the  North  was  the 
result  of  a  considerable  United  States  mili- 
tary presence  in  the  South.  The  action  from 
the  North  preceded  the  arrival  of  United 
Stales  forces  in  any  considerable  degree  in 
the  South."  '■' 


appears    to    agree    tliat    the    R.V  N     and    the 
DRV.  are  separate  stales 

■  |W|ho  has  given  the  U.SA  the  right  to  deal 
".'.  retribution  for  the  actions  of  partisans 
:n  South  Vietnam  and  for  the  defeats  which 
tlie  occupation  forces  and  their  accomplices 
.a.^e  sutTering  by  bombing  raids  on  the  terri- 
tory of  a  third  country- -the  VDR  |  D.R.V.  |?" 

Broadcast  text  of  Soviet  Government 
M.aemeni  on  Viei-Nam.  February  8,  1965,  in 
Recent  Exchanges  Concerning  Attempts  to 
P'oniote  a  Negotiated  Settlement  of  the  Con- 
fiu't  in  Viet-Nam  (VIct-Nain  No.  3  1 19651. 
Command  Paper  2756)  .at  11. 

•  Background     Information     Relating     to 
Snuthea.tt  Asia  and  Vietnam.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  United  Slates  Senate  85- 
86   (Rev.  ed.   Comm.  Print  June   16,   1965). 
-  Id   at  84. 

■-•■  Special  Report  to  the  Co-Chairmen  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo-China,  (Viet- 
ii.iin  No.  1  11962),  Command  Paper  1755). 
'ir-at  Britain  Parliamentiu-y  Sessional  Pa- 
I'rrs  XXXIX    (1961    62),  at   8. 


And  in  an  interview  in  April.  1966.  Thlch 
Trl  Quang  a  South  Vietnamese  Buddhist 
monk  with  a  w^de  popular  following  in  the 
R.VN.  stated: 

"Q  Can  you  comment  on  rUTnors  that  the 
first  tiling  a  legislative  assembly  might  do 
would  be  to  ask  the  Aniericans  to  leave  Viet 
Nam? 

"A.  Rumors  such  as  these  are  sheer  libel 
No  proof  or  substantiation  for  them  exists 
One  should  not  ask  whether  AmericanK 
should  remain  in  Viet  Nam  It  Is  agreed  by 
all  that  the  struggle  against  Communism 
here  must  be  made  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Americans.  So  the  problem  is  really  how 
to  enhance  the  value  of  that  assistance. 
American  assistance  Is  not  now  fuUy  sup- 
ported in  Viet  Nam  because  there  Is  no  popu- 
lar representation  to  give  it  such  support. 
When  an  assembly  Is' elected,  it  will,  by  giving 
its  moral  endorsement  to  such  assistance, 
enhance  Its  value  and  its  acceptance."  ^ 


^■T  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Achievements 
Of  the  War  Cabinet  From  June  19.  1965  to 
September  29.  1965  3,  6  (Republic  of  Viet- 
nam) . 

'-•*  Documents  relating   to  British   Involve- 
ment in   the  Indo-Chtna   Conflict  1945-1965 
(Miscellaneous     No.     25     |1965|,     Command 
Paper  2834).  at  250.     With  reference  to  this 
quoted  figure  of  700  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  in  Viet  Nam  as  late  as 
1961.    the   exact    figures   vary    from    one    ac- 
count   to   another,    possibly   reflecting    what 
month   In    1961    one   is   referring   to.     There 
seems  to  be  substanUal  agreement,  however, 
that    prior    to    1961    Uie    United    St-ites    had 
only  a  very  limited  Military  Assistance   Ad- 
visory Group  (MAAG)   in  South  Viet  Nam — 
probably  not  more  than  about  800-900  with 
figures  somewhat  lower  in  earlier  years.    See 
Larson  In  Raskin  &  Fall,  note  112  .supra  at 
101.     Some  idea   of   the  small   military  role 
of   the  United  States  during   this  period  Is 
indicated  by  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee   that  the  first  United 
States   miliiary    casualty    in    the   R.VN.    oc- 
curred   m    December.    1961.      The    Vietnam 
Hearings  263    (Vintage  ed.   1966).     There  Is 
also  substantial  agreement  that  a  moderate 
buildup   of    United    States    military    adrtsory 
personnel    began    about    mid-19Gl.    going    to 
roughly  12.000  by  mid-1962  and  about  23.000 
by  January  1965.    See  the  address  by  William 
P.  Bundy.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  January  23.  1965,  reprinted  in  Back- 
ground   Information    Relating   to   Southeas^t 
Asia  and  Vietnam  137  at  143,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  United  Suites  Senate  (Rev. 
ed.  Comm.  Print  June  16.  1965).     See  also 
Special   Report    to   the   Co-Chairman    of   the 
Geneva    Conference    on    Indo-China.    (Viet- 
nam  No,    1    119621.    Command   Paper    1755). 
Great    Britain    Parliamentary    Se«eiona!    Pa- 
pers. XXXIX  (  1961   62) .  at  paragraph  16.  page 
9.     See   also   on   the   level   of   United   States 
forces   In   Viet   Nam   during  this   period   the 
mesage   from   the   President  to  Congress   on 
May  4,  1965.  in  Background  Information  Re- 
lating to  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam.  Com- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations.   Unit.ed   States 
Senate  219-20    (Rev.   ed    Comm.   Print  June 
16.    1965).     An   indication   of   the   relatively 
minor  combat  exposure  of  United  States  ad- 


visory personnel  during  much  of  this  period 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember 2,  19C3,  President  Kennedy  indicated 
that  as  few  as  forty-seven  Americans  had 
been  killed  In  combat  In  Viet  Nam.  See 
Background  Information  Relating  to  South- 
east Asia  and  Vietnam,  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  United  States  Senate  100 
(Rev.  ed.  Comm.  Print  June   16.   1965). 

The  more  rapid  build-up  and  the  Introduc- 
tion of  United  States  combat  units  as  such 
apparently  begin  in  the  Spring  of  1965.  lead- 
ing to  the  present  level  of  about  260.000 
United  States  military  personnel  in  the 
R.VN.  N.T.  Times.  May  13,1966,  p.  1,  col.  7 
(City  ed.) .  at  p.  3,  cols.  6  &  7.  This  defensive 
build-up  Is  continuing. 

Yet  it  seems  to  be  accepted  that  a  major 
escalation  In  the  military  attack  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  R.V.N. — said  by  some  to  really 
be  the  beginning  of  the  conflict — took  place 
about  1959-60.  which  Is  easily  prior  to  the  re- 
sponding increases  in  United  States  forces. 
See,  for  example.  Fall.  Viet-Cong — The  Un- 
seen Enemy  in  Viet-Nam  in  Raskin  &  Fall. 
The  Viet-Nam  Reader  252,  at  256-57  (Vintage 
cd.  1965).  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
D  R.V.  issued  a  call  in  September,  1960,  for 
the  creati<./n  of  a  revolutionary  front  in  the 
south  to  overthrow  the  Diem  government 
Id.  at  257.  Moreover,  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  bombing  of  military  targets  in  the 
D.R.V.  in  February.  1965,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  United  States  combat  units  as  such 
in  the  Spring  of  1965.  "  .  .  In  November,  De- 
cember. January,  over  the  turn  of  the  year 
1964-65  .  .  North  Vietnam  moved  the  325tb 
Division  of  the  regular  North  Vietnamese 
Army  from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam 
to  up  the  ante.  ..."  Testimony  of  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  The  Vietham  Hear- 
ings 263  (Vintage  ed  1966).  See  also  text 
at  notes  313 -16  infra. 

■■-^  "A  Talk  With  Thlch  Trl  Quang,"  Time  27 
(Vol.  87,  No.  16,  Apr.  22.  1966).  SUtements 
such  as  this  perhaps  take  on  added  weight 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Thlch  Trl  Quang 
Is  highly  critical  of  the  present  Ky-Thieu 
government  and  asserted  United  States  sup- 
port for  that  government. 

See  also  "2  Top  Buddhists  Making  Efforts 
To  Mollify  U.S.."  NY.  Times.  June  10,  1966. 
p.  1.  col.  1.  (City  ed).  at  p  3.  col  1;  "New 
Buddhist  Policy  Raps  Peace  Talk  As  Cong 
Sellout."  New  Haven  Register,  June  9.  1966, 
p.  1.  cols  6-7  (city  ed,). 

"Buddhist  foes  of  Premier  Ngtiyen  Cao  Ky's 
regime.  .  .  .  disavowed  neutralism  and  said 
any  peace  talks  now  would  mean  surrender  to 
the  Viet  Cong,  ,' 

"The  presence  of  American  troop*  in  the 
country  if  ob:  iously  needed  temporarily  said 
a  15-point  proclamation  by  the  Unified  Bud- 
dhist Church.  .  .  . 
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Although  there  Is  certainly  evidence  that 
the  conflict  in  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  also 
has  internal -support,  no  Impartial  observer 
uxlay  can  question  that  the  campaign  to 
overthrow  the  Internationally  recognized  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  by 
force  and  violence  receives  significant  mlll- 
t.-iry  assistance  and  direction  from  the  DRV. 
As  such,  the  conflict  within  the  R.V.N,  can- 
not validly  be  categorized  as  a  ■civil  war"  for 
purposes  of  iissesslng  the  lawfulness  of  the  re- 
sponding lussiatnnce  to  the  recognized  gov- 
ernment A.s  President  Kennedy  put  It  In  a 
letter  to  President  Diem  as  long  ago  as  1961  : 
■  Your  letter  underlines  what  our  own  In- 
formation has  convincingly  shown— that  the 
campaign  of  force  and  terror  now  being  waged 
against  vour  people  and  your  Government  Is 
supported  and  directed  from  the  outside  by 
the  authorities  at  Hanoi  They  have  thus 
violated  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords 
designed  to  ensure  peace  In  Vlet-Nam  and  to 
which  they  bound  themselves  In  1954  "   -'" 

Evidence  of  this  external  military  assist- 
ance and  dlrectU)n  Is  well  documented  and  Is 
not  Just  a  United  States  view.  On  June  2. 
1962.  the  International  C'uimilsslon  for  Su- 
pervision and  C<.ntr..l  m  Viet  Nam  composed 
of  representatives  from  India.  Canada  and 
Poland  and  which  was  established  pursuant 
t.i  the  1954  Geneva  Accords  issued  a  Special 
Report  which  considered  allegations  of  ag- 
gression and  .subversion  on  the  part  of  the 
D  R  V  agaln-st  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  In 
this  Special  Report,  the  flrst  report  so  desig- 
nated ?lnce  the  commencement  of  the  )  C  C  's 
reporting  In  iy54.  the  Commission  a<lopted 
the  following  findings  of  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee: 

■■(1)  The  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of 
Hostilities  In  Vlet-Nam  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  complete  cessation  of  all  hostil- 
ities In  Vlet-Nam.  respect  by  either  Party  of 
the  Zone  a.sslgned  to  the  other,  and  the  In- 
escapable respjonslblUty  of  the  Parties  for  the 
(umilmenl  of  the  obligations  resulting  .here- 

from. 

■  It  follows  that  the  using  of  one  Zorte  for 
the  organization  or  the  carrying  out  cf  any 
hostile  activities  in  the  other  Zone,  viola- 
tions by  members  of  the  Armed  Pon  es  of 
one  Party  of  the  territory  of  the  other  Party. 
or  the  commission  by  any  element  under  the 
control  of  one  Party  of  any  act  directed 
against  the  other  Party,  would  be  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment which  enjoin  mutual  respect  for  the 
territories   assigned    to    the    two   Parties 

'I  2  I  Having  examined  the  complaints  and 
the  supporting  material  sent  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Mission,  the  Committee  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  In  specific  Instances 
there  Is  evidence  to  show  that  armed  and 
unarmed  personnel  arms,  munitions  and 
other  supplies  have  been  .sent  from  the  Zone 
in  North  to  the  Zone  In  the  South  with  the 
object  of  8up[X)rtlng.  organizing  and  carrying 
out  hostile  activities.  Including  armed  at- 
tacks, directed  against  the  Armed  Forces  and 
Administration  .of  the  Zone  In  the  South. 
These  acts  are  liV  violation  of  Articles  10.  19. 
24  and  27  of  the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation 
of  Hostilities  in  Vlet-Nam 

"(3)  In  examining  the  complaints  and  the 
supporting  material,  in  particular  documen- 
tRry  material  sent  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Mission,  the  Committee  hiis  come  to  the 
further  conclusion  that  there  Is  evidence  to 
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show  that  the  PAVN  has  allowed  the  Zone 
In  the  North  to  be  used  for  Inciting,  en- 
couraging and  supporting  hoetUe  activities 
In  the  Zone  In  the  South,  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  AdmlnlstraUon  In  the  South. 
The  use  of  the  Zone  In  the  North  for  such 
activities  Is  In  violation  of  Articles  19,  24 
and  27  of  the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of 
Hostilities  In  Vlet-Nam."  >" 

In  adopting  these  findings  of  the  Legal 
Committee  the  Commission  said:  "The  Com- 
mission accepts  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  Legal  Committee  that  there  Is  .sufficient 
evidence  to  show  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  PAVN  has  violated  Articles  10,  19. 
24  and  27  In  specific  Instances  '  -"  Al- 
though the  Polish  representative  dissented 
from  these  conclusions.  -"  the  Indian  repre- 
sentative who  signed  the  Commission  report 
Issued  a  special  statement  indicating  disa- 
greement with  the  statement  of  the  Polish 
delegation  and  reiterating  the  stand  and 
findings  of  the  Indian  and  Canadian  delega- 
tions as  formulated  In  the  Special  Report  " 
And  In  a  dissenting  report  from  the  Cana- 
dian delegatloji  to  the  Co-Chalrman  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  Issued  on  February  13, 
1965.  the  Canadian  delegation  made  public 
what  he  Indicated  were  conclusions  of  the 
l>egal  Committee  of  the  ICC.  to  the  effect 
that. 

•The  Legal  Committee  concludes  (refer- 
ence paragraphs  742  to  746  and  paragraph  754 
m  Section  VI I  that  It  Is  the  aim  of  the 
Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party  <the  ruling  Party 
m  the  Zone  in  the  North)  to  bring  atxiut 
the  overthrow  of  the  Administration  In  the 
South  In  September  1960.  the  Third  Con- 
gress of  the  Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party  held 
in  Hanoi  (In  the  Zone  In  the  North)  pa&sed 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  organization  of 
a  Front'  under  the  leadership  of  the  Viet- 
nam Lao  Dong  Party  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Administration  In  the  South.  Such  a 
'Front  for  Liberation  of  the  South'  was.  in 
fact,  constituted  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Vietnam  Uio  Dong  Party,  There  are 
present  and  functioning  In  the  Zone  in  the 
South,  branches  of  the  Vietnam  Lao  Dong 
Party  and  the  Front  for  Liberation  of  the 
South  along  with  Us  armed  branches, 
namely,    the     Forces    for    Liberation    of    the 


■The  statement,  by  the  Unified  Buddhist 
Church  denied  any  neutralist  tendencies 
among  the  estimated  5  million  Buddhists  it 
represents  It  said  the  presence  of  American 
troops  in  the  nation  of  15  million  "Is  obviously 
needed,  temporarily.'  " 

Id    at  p    1    col   6   p   2,  col.  1. 

'■-•'  Background  Information  Relating  to 
Souttieast  Ana  and  Vietnam,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  United  States  Senate  (Rev. 
ed   Comm   PrInlJune  16   1965).  at  84. 


'  "  Special  Report  to  the  Co-Chairman  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Indo-Chma.  (Vietnam 
No  1  119621,  Command  Paper  1755)  Great 
Britain  P.irllamentary  Sessional  Papers, 
XXXIX  I  1961    621.  at  6   7 

■"/d    at  7       (Eniphasls  added  ) 

The  Commission  also  found  after  discuss- 
ing this  armed  aggression  from  the  DRV. 
that  the  resjiondlng  United  States  mlUUiry 
assistance  was  a  violation  by  the  R  VN  of 
Articles  16  17  and  19  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments.    Id.  at    10 

In  evaluating  the  legal  Import  of  these 
findings  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the 
Commission's  findings  amount  to  findings  of 
a«gression  by  the  DRV.  against  the  R.V.N. 
in  breach  of  the  Geneva  Accords  As  a  Result 
of  such  aggression,  the  R.V.N,  would  be  en- 
titled to  suspension  of  any  corresponding 
obligations  that  may  be  binding  on  It  as 
necessary  to  take  appropriate  defensive 
measures 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  even  If 
all  of  the  asserted  iwiitical  grievances  of  the 
DRV  against  the  R  V  N.  were  legally  Jus- 
tified, including  the  failure  to  hold  elections. 
still  they  do  not  remotely  constitute  an 
■armed  attack"  within  any  accepted  inter- 
pretation of  Article  51  of  the  Charter  As 
such,  an  attack  by  the  D.R  V.  because  oi 
alleged  breach  of  political  provisions  Is  still 
violative  of  a  major  principle  of  the  UN. 
Charter.  See  the  discussions  In  sections  IB 
and  IV  in/ra 

'••/d.   at  21    22 

'"/d.  at  23. 


South,'  and  the  'People's  Self-Defense  Armed 
Forces. '  The  Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party  and 
the  Front  for  Liberation  of  the  South  ha\e 
the  Identical  aim  of  overthrowing  the  Ad- 
ministration In  the  South.  The  Vietnam  Lao 
Dong  Party,  the  FYont  for  Liberation  of  the 
South,  the  Forces  for  Liberation  of  the  Soirii 
and  the  People's  Self-Defence  Armed  Forces 
have  disseminated  In  the  Zone  In  the  South 
propaganda  seeking  to  incite  the  people  to 
oppose  and  overthrow  the  Administration  lu 
the  South.  There  exists  and  functions  <i 
'Voice'  of  the  Front  for  Liberation  of  the 
South  and  a  'Liberation  Press  Agency'  which 
assist  In  the  above-mentioned  activities.  It 
is  probable  that  Hanoi  Radio  also  has  assl.sted 
in  the  said  activities.  Propaganda  literature 
of  the  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  the  South 
and  In  favour  of  the  activities  of  the  Frun' 
has  been  published  in  the  Zone  In  the  Not'.!- 
and  has  been  distributed  above  by  the  ol- 
flclal    representatives    of    the   DRVN. 

"The  Legal  Committee  further  concludes 
that : 

'  (li  the  Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party  In  the 
Zone  In  the  North,  the  various  branches  of 
the  Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party  in  the  Zone  in 
the  South,  the  Front  for  Liberation  of  the 
South,  the  Forces  for  Liberation  of  the  South 
and  the  Peoples  Self-Defence  Armed  Forces 
have  incited  various  sections  of  the  people 
residing  In  the  Zone  In  the  South,  including 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Sonih 
to  oppose  the  Administration  in  the  Sot/h 
to  overthrow  it  by  violent  means  and  h,.-,  .> 
indicated  to  them  various  means  of  doini;    - 

■'i2i  Those  who  Ignored  their  exhortatni. 
and  continued  to  support  the  Administration 
in  the  South  have  been  threatened  with 
punishment  and  in  certain  cases  such  pun- 
ishment has  been  effected  by  the  carrying 
out  of  death  sentences 

"(3)  The  aim  and  function  of  the  Front 
for  Liberation  of  the  South,  the  Forces  tur 
Liberation  of  the  South  and  the  Peop'.es 
Self-Defence  Armed  Forces  are  to  organize 
and  to  carry  out  under  the  leadership  of  tl,e 
Vietnam  Ljio  Dong  Party,  hostile  activities 
against  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  South  by  violent  means  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  Administration  o: 
the  South. 

•The  Legal  Committee  concludes  also  th.it 
the  PAVN  has  allowed  the  Zone  in  the  North 
to  be  lised  as  a  base  for  the  organization  oi 
hostile  activities  In  the  Zone  in  the  So-a'.h 
including  armed  attacks,  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Administration  in  the  South 
In  violation  of  Its  obligations  under  the 
Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  in 
Vietnam.  " 

In  this  same  report,  the  Canadian  repre- 
sentative to  the  ICC  said: 

■  It  is  the  considered  view  of  the  Canadi.u; 
Delegation  that  the  events  which  have  tak'-n 
place  In  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  siii>  f 
February  7  are  the  direct  result  of  the  intensi- 
fication of  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  G  iv- 
ernment  of  North  Vietnam.  In  the  oplni  :> 
of  the  Canadian  Delegation,  therefore,  it 
should  be  the  chief  obligation  of  this  Com- 
mission to  focus  all  possible  attention  on  the 
continuing  fact  that  North  Vietnam  has  In- 
cresused  Its  efforts  to  Incite,  encourage  ahd 
support  hostile  activities  in  South  Vletinmi 
aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese administration  These  activities  :.r«- 
In  direct  and  grave  violation  of  the  Gene. .i 
Agreement  and  constitute  the  root  cause  ol 
general  Instability  In  Vietnam,  of  which 
events  since  February  7  shoxild  be  seen  ;i5 
dangerous  manifestations  The  cessation  ol 
hostile  activities  by  North  Vietnam  Is  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  restoration  of  peace  In  Viet- 


nam as  foreseen  by  the  participants  in  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954."  ':=■' 

The  majority  report  of  the  Indian  and 
polish  delegations  did  not  dispute  these  find- 
inijs  '"  but  in  a  short  separate  statement  on 
the  Canadian  statement  the  Polish  repre- 
sentative Indicated  his  disagreement  with  the 
Canadian  statement  and  denied  that  the  ma- 
terial disclosed  by  the  Canadian  repre.senta- 
tive  had  any  sanction  by  the  Commission.'*' 
And  in  another  short  separate  statement  the 
Indian  representative  denied  that  the  in- 
formation quoted  In  the  Canadhm  statement 
w;:s  sanctioned  by  the  Commission  or  any  of 
itfi  conimltlt^ec.'^' 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  cautious  word- 
ing of  the  ICC  Reports,  the.se  findings  with- 
in tlie  context  of  Special  ICC.  Reports  in- 
dicate recognition  of  military  assistance  and 
direction  from  the  DJl.V  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  by  armed 
aggression 

rhls  conclusion  is  e.tpres.sed  even  more 
strongly  by  the  SEAlO  Council.  In  a  com- 
munique issued  on  March  30,  1961,  the 
SFATO  Council  declared- 

IHvlng  examined  the  .situation  in  Laos 
and  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  the  Council 
unanirnously  approved  the  following  resolu- 
tion: .  .  .  the  SEATO  Council  has  noted  with 
gr.-ive  concern  the  continued  offensive  by 
rebel  elements  In  Laos  who  are  continuing  to 
be  supplied  and  a.sslsted  by  Communist  pow- 
ers in  flagrant  disregard  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords. .  .  . 

"The  Council  also  noted  i!i1th  concern  the 
efforts  of  an  armed  minority,  again  supported 
rr.)m  outside  In  violation  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords, to  destroy  the  Government  of  South 
Vlet-Nam,  and  declared  Its  firm  resolve  not 
tu  acquiesce  in  any  such  takeover  of  that 
cf'untry."  '"" 

And  on  April  15,  1964.  with  the  French 
Council  Member  abstaining,  the  final  com- 
munique of  the  SEATO  Council  Meeting  de- 
c'.Lired 

"The  Council  expressed  grave  concern 
about  the  continuing  Communist  aggression 
against  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  a  Protocol 
suite   under   the   terms  of   the  Manila  Pact. 


Documentary  and  material  evidence  con- 
tinues to  show  that  this  organized  campaign 
is  directed,  supplied  and  supported  by  the 
Communist  regime  in  North  Vlet-Nam.  in 
flagrant  violaUon  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  and  1962. 

"The  Council  agreed  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Communist  Campaign  is  essential  not  only 
to  the  s«v:urity  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 
but  to  that  of  South-East  Asia."  ■■^■ 

And  in  a  communique  issued  by  the  SEATO 
Council  on  May  5.  1965.  again  with  the 
French  reserving  commitment,  the  Council 
said: 

"The  Council  considered  at  length  the 
dangerous  situation  caused  by  the  aggression 
against  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam — .in  ag- 
gression organised,  directed,  supplied  and 
supported  by  the  Communist  regime  m  North 
Viel-Nam  in  contravention  of  the  b:isic  ob- 
ligations of  international  law  and  in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  19&4 
and  1962.  The  Council  noted  with  grave 
concern  the  increasing  infiltration  of  iums 
and  comljat  personnel  from  North  Viet-Nam 
into  South  Viet-Nam  and  Uie  evidence  that 
this  inflUration  includes  members  of  the 
regular  armed  forces  of  North  Viet-Nam.  ,  .  . 
"The  Council  reaffirmed  its  conclusion  at 
Manila  a  year  ago  that  the  defeat  of  this 
Communist  campaign  is  essential  not  only 
to  the  security  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
but  to  that  of  SouU:i-Ea£t  Asia. 

"The  Council  agreed  that  Communist  sub- 
version continued  to  be  a  serious  threat  to 
the  Asian  member  nations.  It  agreed  that 
measures  envisaged,  namely,  material  and 
other  aid  at  the  reque.st  of  the  countries  af- 
fected, should  be  continued. "  '*■ 


"'  Special  Report  to  the  Co-Chairmcn  ol 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo-China.  Fcty- 
ruary  13.  1965  (Vietnam  No  1  |I965I.  Com- 
mand Paper  2609.  at  12    13  I  . 


■Id.  at  14-15. 

■■'  Id  at  4-5.  The  majority  report  was  con- 
cerned with  tlie  commencement  of  United 
fet.iles  and  R.V  N.  t>orabing  of  the  D  R  V.  on 
February  7,  1965.  After  adverting  to  docu- 
ments indicating  that  the  bombing  had  taken 
pl.ice  the  Commission  said: 

•  Theje  documents  point  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  and  indicate  violations  of 
tlie  Geneva  Agreement. 

•The  International  Conimission  Is  exam- 
ining and  Investigating  these  and  connected 
complaints  sUll  being  received  by  it  concern- 
ing similar  serious  events  and  grave  develop- 
men'us.  and  will  iraruimit  a  report  to  the  co- 
Chairmen  as  soon  as  possible  .• 

Id.  at  4.  In  evaluating  the  legal  Import  of 
these  findings  see  the  statement  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Delegation  id.  at  12-15  and  note  128 
i,'j.pra. 

"  Id.  at  32. 

"^■■/d.  at  31.  Although  inquiries  have  been 
ni:,de  in  letters  sent  on  April  14,  1966  to  both 
i:ip  Indian  and  Canadian  delegations  Ln  an 
ell.jrt  to  clarify  their  apparently  contradic- 
t'.ry  reports  with  respect  to  the  additional 
findings  of  the  Legal  Oummif.ee,  at  this 
writing  no  reply  has  been  received  from  the 
Indian  delegation.  In  a  letter  of  April  22, 
11*66  to  J.  N.  Moore,  Commissioner  V.  C. 
Mo<jre  of  the  Canadian  DelegaUon  Indicated 
that  the  letter  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs  in  Ottawa  for 
Tuiure  substantive  reply. 

"Seventh  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the 
Council  of  SEATO.  Bangkok.  March  27-39. 
1961  Communique  Ifsucd  Mardi  30,  1961. 
.^MERICA^^  Foreign  Poi.ict  940,  at  940^1 
'Current  Documents  1961)   (Empasis  added.) 


>  SEATO  Record  18.  at  19  (Vol.  HI  No.  3 
June  1964 )  The  French  declared  In  abstain- 
ing 'The  French  Council  Member,  while  ex- 
pressing the  sympathy  and  friendship  of 
Prance  for  the  Vietnamese  people,  who  for 
such  a  long  time  have  been  undergoing  such 
severe  trials  and  who  aspire  towards  real 
independence,  stated  that  under  Uie  present 
serious  circumstances  it  was  wise  to  abstain 
from  any  delaratlon."     Id.  at  19. 

The  SEATO  Council  also  "expressed  con- 
cern thai  the  achievement  of  a  neutral  and 
independent  Government  of  National  Cnion 
in  Uios  is  being  Jeopardized  by  repeated  vio- 
lations of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  19S2. 
particularly  by  North  Vietname'^e  military 
assistance  and  intervention  and  by  repeated 
Pathct  Lao  attacks   .  .   ."     Id.  at  19-29 

See  also  the  final  communique  of  the 
thirteentli  meeting  of  the  ANZU.S  Council. 
July  18.  1964,  in  Seato,  Record  14  (Vol.  Ill 
No.'4  August  1964).  "The  Council  gave  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  aggression  against 
South  Viet  Nam  which  the  communist 
regime  in  Hanoi  organized  and  is  directing, 
supplying  and  supporting  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and 
19G2."  (The  ANZUS  Council  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  tlie  United  States.) 

'^"  Extract  fro^n  a  Communique  issued  by 
the  Council  of  the  South-Ecst  Asia  Treaty 
Organisation.  Bangkok.  5  May  1965.  in  Docii- 
ment.s  relating  to  British  InvoL'cment  in  the 
Indo-China  Conflict  1945-1965  (Miscellane- 
ous No  25  119651.  Command  Paper  2834) 
257.  at  258.  260;  Seato  Record  23.  at  23-25 
(Vol.  IV  No.  3  June  1965 ) . 

The  Government  of  France,  which  was 
only  represented  by  an  observer  at  this  tenth 
meeting  of  the  SEATO  Council,  declared: 
"The  French  Observer  indicated  that,  as  he 
had  not  participated  In  preparing  this  com- 
munique, the  French  Government  does  not 
consider  itself  to  be  committed  by  it."  Id. 
at  25. 

The  Council  also  "expressed  concern  that 
the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1962  continues  to 
be  violated  by  the  presence  of  North  Viet- 
namese military  forces  and  supplies  In  Laos, 


The  SEATO  Council  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  Thailand,  Pakistan  Austra- 
lia. New  Zealand  France  GrCj^t  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines 

In  a  recent  study  of  the  political  roots  of 
the  Viet  Cong — the  National  Liberation  Front 
(N.L.P.)  and  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Party  (P.RP.) — published  in  the  April  1966 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  George  A.  Carver.  Jr. 
writes: 

"In  short,  not  only  does  the  PR.P.  control 
all  aspects  of  the  Viet  Cong  movement.  In- 
cluding the  N  L.F..  and  not  only  is  it  a  sub- 
ordinate echelon  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
Lao  Dong  Party,  but  the  P  R.P.'s  own  leaders 
appear  to  be  Individuals  who  themselves  oc- 
cupy ranking  positions  within  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  hierarchy.'-'* 

"An  understanding  of  the  Viet  Cong's  or- 
ganizational structure  enables  us  to  recog- 
nize the  real  significance  and  function  of  the 
more    than    50.000    persons    Infiltrated    into 
South  Viet  Nam  since  the  Lao  Dong  Party's 
1959  decision  to  pursue  its  objective  of  po- 
litical   conquest    by    waging    insurgent    war. 
Until  mid-  to  late  1963  these  infiltrators  were 
virtually  all  ethnic  southerners  drawn  from 
the  pool  of  regrouped  Viet  Minh  forces  and 
supporters  taken  north  In  1954.     They  were 
not  foot  soldiers  or  cannon  fodder  tat  least 
not  until  Hanoi  began  sending  In  whole  North 
Vietnamese  units  in  late  1964  or  early  1965). 
Instead      they     were     disciplined,     trained 
and    Indoctrinated    cadres    and    technicians. 
They  became  the  squad  leaders,  platoon  lead- 
ers, political  officers,  staff  officers,  unit  com- 
manders, weaf)ons  and  communications  spe- 
cialists who  built  the  Viet  Cong's  military 
force  Into  what  it  is  today.     They  also  be- 
came the  village,  district,  provincial  and  re- 
gional committee  chiefs  and  key  committee 
members  who  built,  the  Viet  Cong's  political 
apparatus.  .  .  .     Until  the  recent  sharp  rise 
in  Viet  Cong  battlefield  casualties,  approxi- 
mately a  third  of  all  the  personnel  in  Viet 
Cong  military  units  at  and  above  the  district 
company   level   were   "returnees"   trained    In 
the  North      At  least  half  of  the  membership 
of  most   PR  P    district   committees,   and  an 
even   Inrgrer   proportion   at   higher  echelons, 
also  apperir  to  be  "returnees".    'Without  this 
Infiltration    from    the    North.    In    short,    the 
present  Viet  Cong  organization  could  never 
have  been  developed."' 

"There  are  unquestionably  many  non- 
Communists  heroically  serving  in  various 
comjxinents  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
out  of  a  desire  to  redress  genuine  grievances 
or  in  the  honest  belief  that  they  are  thereby 
helping  to  build  a  better  political  structure 
for-  their  native  land.  As  an  organization, 
however,  the  N.LP.  is  a  contrl"'ed  political 
mechanism  ■with  no  Indigenous  roots,  subject 
to  the  ultimate  control  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  in  Hanoi.'" 

"No  Vietnamese  of  what  cotild  accurately 
be  described  as  significant  personal  prestige 
or   professional   standing — not   even   one   of 


by  the  acuvlties  of  the  Palhet  Lao,  and  by 
North  Vietnamese  u.'^e  of  the  territory  of 
Laos  to  send  men  and  material  to  the  Viet 
Cong  In  South  Viet-Nam.  ■  Id.  at  24.  And 
the  Council  '■noted  with  concern  evidence  of 
increasing  Communist  subversion  from  out- 
side the  country  against  Thailand  notably 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  country." 
Id.  at  24-25. 

'"Carver,  The  Faceless  Viet  Cong.  44  For- 
eign Aff/obs  347,  364  (April  1966).  reprinted 
In  CoNGEESSioNAL  RECORD,  p.  6452  (Marcii  22. 
1966).  George  A.  Carver,  Jr.  holds  degrees 
from  Tale  and  Oxford.  Is  a  former  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Aid  Mission  In  Saigon,  and  has  been 
associated  with  the  VS.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

'"■  Td.  at  369-70. 

>•'  Id.  at  372. 
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known  leftist  persuasion — has  even  been 
willing  to  aasoclate  himself  publicly  with  the 
N  L  F    or  lend  It  the  uae  of  his  name."  '" 

This  direction  of  the  N  L.F.  by  the  D.R  V. 
is  also  backed  up  by  Professor  Tal  Sung  An 
writing  In  the  Summer  1985  Issue  of  Orbit. 
the  Journal  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
who  wrote: 

■  The  overall  strategy  of  the  Viet  Cong  in- 
surrectionary movement  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  directed  by  the  Lao  Dong  Party  (the  North 
Vietnam  Communist  Party)  under  the  over- 
lordshlp    of    the    Chinese    Communists."  '" 

And  In  April.  1966.  following  several  weeks 
of  political  unrest  In  the  R  V.N.,  Thlch  Trl 
Quang.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  protest  move- 
ment said  in  discussing  the  nature  of  the 
Viet  Cong  In  an  Interview: 

"Q.  Do  you  believe  there  are  non-Commu- 
nist  elements  u-ithin  the  Viet  Cong? 

"A.  This  Is  mostly  a  matter  of  semantics 
and  led  by  the  Communists,  so  we  can  have 
no  hope  for  them.  Even  If  they  are  only 
fil lowers,  they  can  be  of  no  use  to  us  Being 
led  or  directed  by  Communists  Is  the  same  as 
being  a  Communist. 

■  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Viet  Cong 
movement? 

•A  That  Is  mostly  a  matter  of  semantics 
to  me  People  try  t.>  separate  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  from  South  Vietnamese 
Communl.sls.  No  such  separation  exists. 
They  are  both  Communists  And  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  as  a  religious  man,  the 
Ideology  they  possess  Is  much  more  dangerous 
than   the  guns   they  possess."  '" 

And  New  York  T'.rne.n  correspondent  Nell 
Sheehan  In  an  article  In  the  May  2.  1966 
Neic  York  Times,  provides  an  analysis  o:'  the 
evidence  on  which  the  above  conclusion;!  are 
b:tsed  which  substantUUly  supports  these 
findings  as  to  the  character  of  the  National 
Hiieratlon  Front.     He  points  out  that: 

The  available  evidence  strongly  Indicates 
that  the  war  was  actually  initiated  on  orders 
from  Hanoi  after  the  regime  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  refused  In  1956,  with 
United  States  support,  to  hold  the  Vietnam- 
wide  elections  that  were  to  decide  the  cir- 
cumstances tor  a  reunification  of  the  coun- 
try. .  The  Instrument  for  the  renewal  of 
guerrilla  warfare  was  the  clandestine  orga- 
nization that  had  been  deliberately  left  be- 
hind when  the  bulk  of  the  Communist-led 
Vletmlnh  tr(X)ps.  who  fought  the  French  and 
were  the  predecessfirs  of  the  Vletcong,  were 
withdrawn  to  the  North  in   1954. 

"The  existence  of  such  a  clandestine  Com- 
munist party  organization  in  the  South  has 
been  documented.  In  this  regard,  analysts 
also  {X)int  out  a  fiict  often  little  understood 
In  the  West,  that  there  Is  only  one  Commu- 
nist party  in  Vietnam  and  that  Its  organiza- 
tional tentiu-les  extend  throughout  both  the 
North  and  the  South  At  no  time  since  the 
mld-nlneteen-rortles,  when  the  struggle 
against  the  Jajmnese,  and  then  the  French 
began,  has  the  polltburo  of  the  party  lost 
control  over  its  branch  in  the  South. 

"By  1960.  the  evidence  Indicates,  Hapol 
decided  that  some  Instrument  was  necessary 
to  lend  an  aura  of  legitimacy  and  to  dis- 
guise  Connnunlst   control   over    the   guerrilla 


warfare  Its  cadre*  had  foetered  In  the  South 
(leading  to  a  call  for  the  formation  of  the 
N  L  P  i 

Students  of  Vietnamese  Comjnunlsm  view 
the  character  of  the  alleged  non-Communist 
leadership  within  the  Liberation  Front  as  an- 
other indication  that  it  Is  Communist  con- 
trolled Little  is  known  about  these  men, 
but  what  is  known  Indicate*  that  they  are 
without  excej>tlon.  colorless  figures  with  no 
significant  [X)lltlcal  standing.  All  have  hl.s- 
torles  of  left-wing  activities. 

"|Tlhe  Liberation  Front  does  not  control 
the  Vletcong  armed  forces,  despite  its  claims 
to  the  contrary.  Documentary  evidence.  In- 
terrogation of  prisoners  and  other  intelli- 
gence data  Indicate  that  the  guerrilla  units 
are  directed  by  an  organization  known  as 
the  Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam,  or 
Cosvin  as  it  Is  commonly  called  here 

"Cosvln  is  believed  to  be  the  senior  Com- 
munist headquarters  In  the  South,  reporting 
directly  to  the  reunification  department  of 
the  Communist  party  In  Hanoi  and  thus  to 
the  polltbviro.  Through  its  military  affairs 
department.  Cosvln  acts  as  a  high  command 
for  the  Vletcong  guerrilla  units 

"The  Communists  had  hoj>ed  at  the  time 
of  the  Liberation  Front's  formation  in  1960 
to  attract  prominent  S<iuth  Vietnamese  in- 
tellectuals, politician  and  religious  leaders. 
.  ,  None  have  ;>s  yet  joined  the  front  .  . 
Practically  all  prominent  non-Communist 
Vietnamese  iKillliclans.  Including  Thlch  Trl 
Quang  have  repeatedly  stated  their  belief 
that  the  front  Is  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munists  '  '"■ 

It  should  also  he  pK^lnted  out  that  even 
If  all  of  the  a.sserted  p>o!ltical  grievances  of 
the  DRV  agaln.st  the  R.V  N  were  legally 
Justified.  Including  the  failure  to  hold  elec- 
tions, still  they  do  tiot  remotely  constitute 
an  "armed  attack"  under  any  accepted  defi- 
nition of  armed  attack"  within  the  meaning 
of  Article  51  of  the  UN  Charter,  or  other- 
wise present  a  self-defense  situation  Justi- 
fying the  use  of  the  military  instrument  by 
the  DRV  against  the  R  V  N  "•'  As  such, 
the  evidence  of  significant  initiation  and 
military  assistance  and  direction  of  the  con- 
flict from  Hanoi  conatltutes  evidence  of  out- 
side aggression  In  violation  of  a  major  princi- 
ple of  the  UN  Charter  and  gives  rise  to  ap- 
propriate rights  of  self-defense  in  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam,  whether  or  not  the  at- 
tack was  in  response  to  legally  justified  as- 
sertions of  breach  of  political  conditions  in 
the  Geneva  Accords  "" 


Documentation  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  with  respect  tu 
the  aggression  of  the  DRV.  against  the 
R.V.N.  may  be  found  in  A  Threat  to  the 
Peace.  North  Viet-Nams  Effort  to  Conquer 
South  Viet-Nam  (1961),  and  Aggression  /rotr, 
the  North,  the  Record  of  North  Virt-Navi'i 
Campaign  to  Conquer  South  Viet-Nam 
(1966),  two  reports  Issued  by  the  US  Dept 
of  State,  and  Communist  Aggression  Again  i 
The  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  (19641.  and  T'n- 
Bogus  War  of  Liberation  in  South  Vietna^i 
(1965),  two  reports  Issued  by  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam. 

In  testifying  publicly  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  April  20. 
1966  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  said 
that  his  Information  Indicated  that  there 
were  aproxlmately  20.000  regular  D  R  v 
troops  presently  operating  In  the  R  V.N  a:.d 
receiving  "day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour  di- 
rection from  Hanoi,  and  that  the  inflltraiio:. 
rate  from  the  D.R  V.  was  continuing  at  the 
current  rate  of  approximately  4.500  p<"r 
month     He  also  Indicated  that  regtilar  troops 


>*' Id.  at  365  For  an  article  substantially 
backing  up  this  analysis  of  the  N.L.F.  mem- 
bership see  Pike.  "How  Strong  Is  the  N.L  F  ?" 
reprinted  In  the  Concression.vl  Record,  Feb. 
21.  1966.  p    3544 

■"Tal  Sung  An,  The  Sino-Soi><et  Dispute 
and  Vietnam  IX  Oxbis  426.  at  429  (Summer 
1965).  Tal  Sung  An  Is  an  "Asolstant  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science,  Washli^gtor  Col- 
lege. Chestertown.  Maryland,  formerly.  Re- 
search Associate.  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute."    /d   at  523 

'«"A  Talk  with  Thlch  Trl  Quang,"  Time 
27  (Vol.  87  No    16,  April  22.  1966). 


"=■  Nell  Sheehan.  "Hanoi's  Troop  Infiltra- 
tion Said  to  Trouble  Vletcong."  NY  Times, 
May  2.  1966.  p  1,  col  2  (city  ed  )  .  at  p  4. 
cols  1-6  See  also  the  articles  by  R  W. 
Apple  Jr  .  "A  Hanoi  General  May  Be  In  The 
..outh."  N  y  Times.  Feb  17.  196C.  p  C3.  col 
1.  (cltv  ed);  and  Jack  Raymond.  "Vietnam: 
The  Pacts  Behind  the  War,"  NY.  Times, 
Feb    6.  1966.  p   4E.  col    1. 

""See  the  discussion  of  "armed  attack" 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  51  in  Section 
lb  infra  and  in  the  authorities  cited  5  5  lb 
and  Ic  infra 

"■The  principle  of  the  UN  Charter  vio- 
lated is.  of  course,  the  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  force  In  International  relations 
contained  In  Article  2.  55  3  and  4 

With  respect  to  the  failure  to  hold  elec- 
tions in  1956  see  generally  Fall.  Hou  the 
French  Got  Out  of  Viet-Nam  In  Raskin  & 
Fall,  T>ie  Viet  Nam  Reader  81.  at  87-91 
(Vintage  ed  1965);  Murti,  Vietnam  Divniro 
178-195  (19C4),  Young.  The  Southeast  Asia 
Crisis.  The  Eighth  Hammailskjold  FoRfM  5. 
at  109  114  (The  .AsKoclatlon  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Working  Paper  525  65  2, 
Octot>er  18,  191^5) 

"The  United  States  Government  Indeed  did 
try  to  persuade  President  Diem  and  his  col- 
leagues In  .Saigon  to  conduct  the  djscu.'-slons 


fnr  as  long  as  necessary  and  In  elaborate  de- 
tail with  the  communist  authorities  in  a 
location  which  would  have  been  provided 
for  this  purpose  in  the  demilitarized  zone 
However,  as  a  matter  of  t>ollcy  the  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  decided  that  it  should  not 
and  could  not  compromise  its  position  by  any 
such  consultations,  TTie  governments  of  the 
United  States,  France  and  Great  Brltian 
agreed  Jointly  to  p>ersuade  the  governments 
in  Saigon  otherwise,  but.  despite  their  el- 
forts,  they  were  not  in  any  position  to  force 
what  they  considered  to  be  a  sovereign  gov- 
ernment, recognized  by  many  nations,  to  un- 
dertake action  which  was  considered  detri- 
mental, jxissibly  leading  to  vital  harm,  t^ 
the  national  interest  and  integrity  of  thai 
independent  state.  At  the  Summit  Confer- 
ence In  July  1955  the  Soviet  delegation  was 
apprised  of  this  situation  but  did  not  show 
particular  concern.  In  1956  the  Western 
governments  were  of  much  the  siune  opinion 
The  British  and  Soviet  Co-Chalrman.  antic- 
ipating that  the  elections  under  Paragr  .rh 
7  would  not  take  place,  advised  the  V;f- 
n.imese  authorities  In  North  Vietnam  and  in 
Sjuth  Vietnam  not  to  disturb  the  peace  :ind 
to  cooperate  with  the  International  Commis- 
sion Apparently  the  Soviet  Government  d;d 
not  put  any  great  presf.ure  on  its  communist 
colleagues  or  on  Its  Western  adversaries  to 
enforce  these  so-called  election  provisions  of 
the  Creneva  Agreements  " 

Id  at  113.  (Kenneth  T  Young.  Jr  Is  the 
former  United  States  Ambassador  to  Thai- 
land i  ;  Tollschus.  "Elections  In  Vietnam.' 
r;ie  Ncir  Leader  9   (August   16,  1965). 

"These  elections  were  to  be  held  In  Viet- 
nam in  1956.  They  were  not,  and  the  Im- 
pression has  been  spread  that  Presitler.; 
Diem,  prodded  by  the  US,  refused  to  per- 
mit them  for  fear  the  Communists  would 
win.  That  is  not  true  The  United  States 
ci.immitted  Itself  at  Geneva  to  national  uni- 
fication elections  supervised  by  the  United 
Nations  for  all  piu-tltioned  countries,  in- 
cluding Vietnam, 

"The  Diem  regime,  which  did  not  sign 
the  Geneva  Accords  and  did  not  con.slder 
Itself  bound  by  them  nevertheless  agreed  t'l 
the  elections  and  in  July  1955  declared  u- 
self  ready  to  discuss  election  procedur"s 
with  Ho  Chi  Minh.  But  it  quite  properly 
demanded  that  Ho  first  comply  with  the 
Geneva  agreement  by  creating  the  neces- 
sary conditions  for  free  elections  in  t"« 
North,  ending  Communist  terror  and  tot  .-■ 
tarlan  control  and  assuring  liberties  at  K' i--t 
equal  to  those  In  the  South,  TTiese  de- 
mands were  repeated  In   1958  and   1960 

Ibid.  (Otto  D.  Tollschus  Is  a  PuIi'-'-t 
Prize  winning  former  member  of  the  eai- 
torial  board  of  the  New   York  Times  ) 


of  the  DRV  were  operating  in  the  R.V.N. 
a»  early  as  1964  and  prior  to  commitment 
of   United    States   combat   units   as   such. 

And  according  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Sl^te: 

■In  the  three-year  period  from  1959-1961, 
North  Viet  Nam  Infill r.ited  an  estimated  10,- 
700  men  into  South  Viet  Niim.  .  .  .  The 
gradual  build-up  of  United  S'.iites  military 
a.i;SJ.stance  which  began  In  late  1961  was  a 
direct  and  Justifiable  respon.se;  to  the  previ- 
ous serious  violations  of  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreements  by  North  Viei  Nam.  The  aggres- 
sii.n  by  Hanoi  beciune  substantial  in  1959  and 
h.id  intensified  to  dangerous  proportions  by 
Lite  1961 

'It  is  now  estimated  th.iL  by  the  end  of 
1964  North  Viet  Nam  had  infiltrated  over 
40  000  men  into  S<3uth  Vict  Nam.  Most  of 
ine.'-e  men  were  infiltrated  through  the  terri- 
tory of  Laos  in  plain  violation  of  the  1962 
Geneva  Agreement  on  the  Neutrality  of  Laos. 
Native  North  Vietnamese  began  to  appear  In 
South  Viet  Nam  in  l.irge  numbers  in  early 
1964.  and  In  December  1964  full  units  of  the 
regular  North  Vietnamese  army  began  to 
enter  the  South.  The  latest  evidence  Indi- 
cates ih.U  elements  of  the  325th  PAVN  divi- 
sion began  to  prepare  for  the  move  south  in 
April  1964     ... 

The  level  of  enemy  activity  increased 
sh.irply  in  1965  and  new  efforts  were  required 
w  protect  South  Viet  Nam  from  being  over- 
run The  number  of  Incidents  and  large- 
sciile  enemy  attacks  re.vched  new  highs,  and 
the  level  of  Infiltration  rose  dramatically 
over  1964  Final  figures  for  1965  are  not  yet 
aviiiLable.  but  It  is  estimated  that  seven  regi- 
ments of  the  army  of  North  Viet  Nam  and 
thousands  of  other  troops  entered  the  South 
in  1965."   " 

Althotigh  the  conclusions  of  the  State  De- 
p.irtmeiu  White  P.ipers"  have  been  chal- 
;enpi-d  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  Indige- 
nous v.  outside  Initiation,  direction  and  as- 
.•.ist.mce  in  the  Viet  Nam  conflict.'"  the  to- 
ulity  of  evidence  -whether  or  not  all  of  the 
above  evidence  is  accepted  in  its  entirety — 
.".trongly  indicates  that  the  campaign  to  over- 
throw the  recognized  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  by  violence  receives  sub- 
st-intial  military  a.sslstance  and  direction 
frnm  the  DRV.  and  suggests  that  prior  to 
oiiv  si^jnificmt  increases  in  United  .States  as- 
n.stance.  DRV.  Initiative  was  a  critical  ele- 
ment In  the  confilct.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  from  the  evidence  that  this 
was  so  prior  to  the  commencement  of  bomb- 
ing of  military  target,s  In  the  DRV.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1965  and  the  introduction  of  United 
St^i'es  combat  units  as  such  in  the  spring  of 
1965  The  statements  and  dix-umenls  from 
representatives  of  third  party  states  as  well 
«s  from  the  states  directly  concerned  indicate 
international  recognition  of  this  armed  ag- 
gression by  the  DRV',  against  the  RVN. 
Tills  continuing  aggression  constitutes  an 
armed  attack"  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
peneral  principles  of  international  law.  and 
IS  in  violation  of  the  1954  and  1962  Geneva 
Accords. 

All  of  the  frequently  cited  definitions  of 
aKpression  from  the  most  conservative  to  the 
l)rfvidest.  apply  to  the  DRV.  activities. 
Mrttiy  of  these  definitions  so  closely  fit  these 
atlivities  that  they  might  well  .serve  as 
Jattual  descriptions,  especially  written  to 
describe  the  entire  range  of  those  activities. 


Even  the  most  narrowly  conceived  definitions 
apply  to  a  large  portion  of  those  activities 
and  In  their  Uitallty  such  activities  certainly 
constitute  an  "armed  attack  "  Justifying  use 
of  the  military  in.strviment  In  self-defense. 

The  findings  of  the  International  Control 
Conimi.ssion  and  the  evidence  discussed  above 
indicate  at  least  four  categories  of  D  R  V. 
activities  that  constitute  aggression  under 
customary  International  law  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter.     They  are: 

"1.  '.  .  .  The  PAVN  has  allowed  the  Zone 
in  the  North  to  be  used  for  inciting,  en- 
couraging and  supporting  hostile  activities 
In  the  Zone  in  the  South  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Administration  in  the  South." 

"2.  Committing  and  encouraging  acts  of 
terrorism  against  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam. 

"3.  Violation  of  articles  10.  19.  24  and  27  of 
the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 
In  Viet  Nam. 

"4.  Armed  attack  against  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam."  '■'" 

Each  of  these  categories  has  the  common 
characteristic  of  being  directed  against  the 
territorial  and  political  integrity  of  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  and  would  seem  to  violate 
Article  2(4)  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
In  other  words,  such  activities  constitute 
highly  intense  attacks  of  such  impact  as  to 
creat*  in  the  target  state  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  it  must  resort  to  the  military 
instrument  to  preserve  iu  jKjlitlcal  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity.  This  becomes  evident  when 
each  of  these  categories  is  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  definitions  of  aggression  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  customary 
International  law. 

Fomenting  Civil  Strife  and  Aiding  Rebellion 
In  Another  State  Constitute  Ag  ression 
Under  International  law 

The  United  Nations  has  repeatedly  con- 
demned the  creation  of  civil  strife  by  ex- 
ternal elites  using  Internal  agents.  Thus 
the  General  Assembly  said  in  Resolution 
380- V. 

"The  General  Assembly  .  .  .  condemning 
the  intervention  of  a  state  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  state  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  its  government  by  the  threat  or 
use  of  force. 

"1.  Solemnly  reaffirms  that  whatever  the 
weapons  used,  any  aggression,  whether  com- 
mitted openly  or  by  fomenting  civil  strife 
In  the  interest  of  a  foreign  power,  or  other- 
wise Is  the  gravest  of  all  crimes  against  peace 
and    security    throughout   the   world."  "" 

The  General  Assembly  also  condemned 
aid  given  by  Yugoslavia.  Bulgaria,  and  Al- 
bania to  Greek  rebels  in  a  manner  signific- 
antly similar  to  the  DRV.  activities  In 
Resolution  193  the  General  Assembly  stated: 
"The  Greek  guerrillas  have  continued  to 
receive  aid  and  assistance  on  a  large  scale 
from  Albania.  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  those 
countries  and  that  the  Greek  guerrillas  in 
the  frontier  have,  as  found  by  the  Special 
Committee: 

"(1)  Been  largely  dependent  on  external 
supply.  Great  quantities  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition and  other  military  stores  have  come 


•►  The  Basis  for  United  States  Actions  in 
Yu-t  Nam  Under  International  Law  6  (Mime- 
opr.tph  U.S    Dept    of  State). 

•'.see  I.  P.  Stone.  A  Reply  to  the  White 
Piiprr  In  Oettleman,  Viet  Nam  History. 
hi>  itments.  and  Opfiions  On  a  Major  World 
Crisis  317  (Pawcett  ed.  1965),  and  in  Raskin 
*  Fall.  The  Vhtt-Nam  Reaoeb  155  (Vintage 
«1    1965), 


across  the  border,  notably  during  the  times 
of  heavy  fighting.  .  . 

"(Hi  Frequently  moved  at  will  In  terri- 
tory across  the  frontier  for  tactical  reasons, 
and  have  thus  been  able  to  concentrate 
their  forces  without  interference  by  the 
Greek  army,  and  to  return  to  Greece  when 
th  y  wished. 

"(ill)  Frequently  retired  safely  into  the 
territory  of  Albany.  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia when  the  Greek  army  exerted  great 
pressure. 

"3  Having  not*d  further  the  conclusions 
of  the  Special  Committee  that  a  continua- 
tion of  this  situation  constifutes  a  threat 
to  the  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Greece  and  to  peace  in  the  Bal- 
kins  and  that  the  conduct  of  Albania.  Bul- 
garia, and  Yugoslavia  had  been  inconsistent 
\cith  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  .  .  . 

"5.  Considers  that  the  continued  aid  given 
by  Albania,  bulgaria.  and  Yugoslavia  to  the 
Greek  guerrillas  endangers  peace  In  the 
Balkans,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  '' 

"6.  Calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia to  cease  forthwith- rendering  any  as- 
sistance or  support  in  any  form  to  the  guer- 
rillas in  fighting  against  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment including  the  use  of  their  territories  as 
a  base  for  the  preparation  or  launching  of 
armed  action. 

,  •  •  •  • 

"9.  Recommends  to  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  all  other  states  that 
their  Governments  refrain  from  any  action 
designed  to  assist  directly  or  through  any 
other  Government  any  armed  group  fighting 
against  the  Greek  Government."  '• 

In  article  2.  paragraph  4  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission's  Draft  of  a  Code 
of  Offences  against  the  Peace  and  Security 
Of  Mankind,   the  LLC.   condemned: 

"The  organization,  or  encouragement  of 
the  organization,  by  the  authorities  of  a 
state,  of  armed  bands  within  its  territory  or 
any  other  territory  for  incursions  into  the 
territory  of  another  state:  or  the  toleration 
of  the  organization  of  such  armed  bands  in 
its  own  territory,  or  the  toleration  of  the  use 
by  such  armed  bands  of  its  territory  as  a 
base  of  operations  or  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  incursions  into  the  territory  of  another 
state  as  well  as  direct  participation  in  or  sup- 
port of  such  incursions."  '  •= 

In  article  2(5)  the  "undertaking  or  encour- 
aging by  the  authorities  of  a  state  of  activi- 
ties calculated  to  foment  civil  strife  in  an- 
other state" ''  Is  condemned. 

Such  legal  disapproval  of  a  state's  foment- 
ing civil  strife  In  another  state  by  offering 
sanctuary,  military  aid  and  encouragement 
to  rebels  seeking  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  the  other  state  are  not  peculiarly 
Western  points  of  view.  Communist  na- 
tions have  long  purported  to  condemn  the 
same  activity.  "Thus  in  a  draft  resolution 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1954 
the  USSR  labeled  as  aggression  ""Support  of 
armed  bands  organized  in  its  own  territory 
which  Invade  the  territory  of  another 
state.'"  •■■■'■ 


"  ICC  findings  are  quoted  in  part  in  Docu- 
ments Relating  to  Brifi.s'i  /nro(re"irTif  in 
the  Indo-China  Conflict  1945-1965  (Miscel- 
laneous No.  25  1 1965 1,  Command  Paper 
2834)  at  195.  198.  See  also  Special  Report  to 
the  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Genera  Conference 
on  Indo-China.  (Vietnam  No.  1  119621.  Com- 
mand Paper.  17551,  Great  Britain  Parlia- 
mentary Sessional  Papers.  XXXIX  ( 1961 
62). 

'"  Reeolution  No_  3B0    (vl    UN.   Gen.   Ass. 
Off.  Rec.  5th  Sess.,  Supp.  No.  20    p    13  at  p. 
17    (Doc.  A   1775)    Nov.   17,   1950    (emphasis 
-added) . 


Resolution  193  (ill)  UN.  Gfn.  Ass  Off 
Rec.  3d  Sess.,  pt.  1.  Resolutions  pp.  18-20  i  A 
810)    (1948)"  (emphasis  added). 

Adopted  by  the  I  L.C..  3  June-28  July 
1954,  U.N  Gen.  Ass.  Off.  Rec.  9th  Sess. 
Supp   9.  p    10  at  11  (A   2693). 

'Prepared  by  LLC.  16  May-27  July  1951. 
U.N  Gen.  Ass  Off.  Rec.  6th  Sess.,  Supp  9, 
p    10  at  12  (A    1858)  . 

'■'Article  lifl.  USSR.  Draft  Resolution  18 
Oct.  1954  U.N  Gen  Ass.  Off  Rec..  9th  Sess  , 
Annexes,  Agenda  Item  No,  61,  at  6  (A  C 
6  L332i   (Rev.  1). 
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In  the  Bamo  resolution  the  USSR  labeU  as 
Indirect  aggression  an  act  which  creates  "An 
Internal  upheaval  In  another  state  or  a 
change  of  policy  In  favour  of  the  aggres- 
sor."  '■•' 

Such  deflnlUons  of  aggression  have  hU- 
toncal  precedent  for  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
l'J33  the  USSR  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ru- 
mania. Poland.  Afghanistan.  Persia.  Lat\-1a. 
Estonia.  Ttirkey.  and  Finland.  Article  2(6) 
labelled  as  aggression  the  •Provision  of  sup- 
port lo  armed  hands  f-rined  In  Its  territory 
that  have  lnvade<l  the  territory  of  another 
.state    .   .   ."  ^' 

Snch  practices  and  pronouncements,  takea 
together,    constitute    strong    authority    that 
the  International  Control  Conunlsslon's  find- 
ings that  the  DRV  "has  allowed  the  Zone  1  i 
the   North   to   be   used   tor  Inciting,   encour- 
agiai2     and   supporting   hostile   activities   l\ 
the  Zone  in  the  South,  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Administration  In  the  South"  '" 
amounts    to   a    finding   that    the   D.R.V.    has 
committed    aggression    against    the    R.V.N. 
Committing   and    Encouraging   .Acts   of   Tei- 
rorlsm  In  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Con- 
stitute Acta  of  Aggression  Under  Interna- 
tional  Law 

The  finding  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the 
International  Control  Commission— accorC- 
Ing  to  the  Canadian  representative— thft 
those  who  opposed  the  D  R  V.-Viet-Cong  el- 
fort  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  R(  - 
public  of  Viet  Nam  were  "threatened  with 
punishment  and  m  certain  cases  stich  pun- 
l.shment  has  been  effected  by  the  carrying 
out  of  death  sentences'  constitutes  a  finding 
of  aggression  under  international  law. 

The  serlovisness  of  these  acts  of  terrorl  im 
under  International  law  can  be  appreciated 
only  when  the  .specific  form  they  take  is  coi- 
sldered.  The  act.i  of  terrorism  are  design. ?d 
to  have  the  greatest  possible  impact  on  -wh  it 
the  United  Nations  Charter  refers  to  :n 
Article  2(4)  as  the  "political  Independence 
of  (a I  state."  The  acts  of  terrorism  are 
directed  at  school  teachers  and  village  chiefs 
.ind  others  whose  effective  performance  of 
their  duties  is  vital  to  the  functioning  of  t:ie 
recognized  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam.  Whether  tlie  per.-sons  attacked  are 
popular  or  unpopular,  such  activities  ei- 
couraged  by  the  D.R.V.  constitute  aggression 
under  international  law. 

The  dangerous  impact  .such  acts  of  terror- 
l.sm  may  have  on  the  peace  of  the  world  Is 
appreciated  by  customary  International  law 
as  Interpreted  by  the  practice  of  states  and 
the  taw  of  the  United  Nations  as  Interpreted 
by    the    International    Law   Commission. 

The  International  Law  Commission  con- 
demns as  endangering  "the  peace  and  secvi- 
rlty  of  mankind.  ■ 

".  .  .  the  undertaking  or  encouragement 
by  the  authorities  of  a  state  of  terrorist 
activities  in  another  state  pr  the  toleration 
by  the  authorities  of  a  state  of  organized 
activities  calculated  to  carry  out  terrorist 
acts  In  another  state."  ■■' 

Similarly  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  labels 
as  Indirect  aggression  an  act  which  "HEn- 
courages  subversive  activity  against  another 
-State  I  acts  of  ferroriA-m,  diversionary  acts, 
etc  I ."  '"• 


Violation  of  the  Military  Cease-Plre  Pro- 
visions ol  the  1B54  Agreement  on  the 
Cessation  of  HostiUtles  In  Viet  Nam  Con- 
stitute* Aggression  Under  International 
Law 

The  International  Law  Commission  hu.s 
stated  that  International  peace  and  security 
is  endangered  by 

"Acts  by  the  Authoiltlcs  of  a  State  In 
violation  of  Its  obligation  under  a  treaty 
which  Is  designed  to  ensure  International 
peace  and  security  by  means  of  resirirtion.'i 
or  limitations  on  armaments,  or  on  militiiry 
training,  or  on  fortlflcatlon.s.  or  of  other  - 
restrictions   of   the   same   character."  ■" 

A  fortiori  this  provision  would  cerUlnly 
seem  to  condemn  as  an  offense  against  peace 
and  security  the  violation  of  a  military 
cease-fire  line  in  a  non  self-defense  situa- 
tion: a  violation  which  creates  in  another 
state  a  well  grounded  apprehension  that  its 
territorial  or  pulUical  Integrity  is  militarily 
threatened.  The  treaty  violations  by  the 
DRV.  meet   these   requirements. 

The  International  Control  Commission 
found  that  the  D.R  V  had  violated  articles 
10.  19.  24  and  27  of  the  Agreement  on  the 
Cessation  of  Hostilities.  Each  of  these  ar- 
ticles provides  for  the  limitation  of  military 
activities.  ■■' 

Article  10  provides  for  the  complete  ces- 
satiou  of  aimetl  hostilities  lu  Viet  Nam."^'' 

Article  19  reciulres  Uiat  Uie  parties  shall 
ensu.'-e  that  the  zones  u&signed  U)  them 
"...  are  not  used  fur  the  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities or  Ui  lurther  an  aggressive  policy."'"' 
Article  24  requires  that  "The  armed  forces 
of  each  party  shall  respect  the  demililari/.ed 
zone  and  the  lcrrilr>ry  under  the  mlllUiry 
control   of    the   other    party   .  .  ."  '" 

Article  27  places  responsibility  for  Insuring 
the  performance  of  the  agreement  on  the 
commanders    of    the    rcsiJfectlve    parties "" 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  findings  of 
treaty  violations  is  a  finding  by  a  competent 
International  body  of  aggression  against  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  by  the  DRV. 

Armed  Attack  Is  Universally  Considered 

Aggression  Under  International  Law 
Even  apart  from  violation  of  any  specific 
treaty  pro^  isions  armed  attack  Is  universally 
considered  an  act  of  aggression  justifying  the 
use  of  the  military  Instrument  In  self- 
defense.'* 

The  D.R  V.'s  armed  attack  upon  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam.  Involving  the  use  of  sig- 
niacant  numbers  of  regular  trcxjps  of  the 
DRV.  Is  without  legal  justification.  Their 
claims  of  violation  of  the  election  provisions 
of  the  Cleneva  accords  would  not.  even  if 
legally  valid,  justify  such  attacks.  Such  po- 
litical questions  pose  no  real  threat  to  the 
operation  of  the  governmental  machinery  or 
to  the  territorial  Integrity  of  the  D.R V.  and 
cannot  be  considered  an  "armed  attack"  on 
the  D.R  V.  within  the  meaning  of  Article  51 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  This  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  that  political  con- 
ditions in  another  state  do  not  Justify  indi- 
vidual armed  attack  Is  widely  accepted.  In 
Us  draft  resolution  on  aggression  the  USSR 
states  in  paragraph  6. 

"The  attacks  referred  to  In  paragraph  1 
(armed     attacks!     and     acts     of     economic. 


'■■"  Id  at  art  2ic). 

'"  147  L  N  Tij.  69,  at  73.  The  treaty  is 
also  found  in  Bkiggs.  Law  of  N.\tions  969.  at 
970  I  19521 . 

'■"See  Dooumcni.i  Relating  to  British  In- 
volvement in  the  Indo-China  Conflict  1945- 
1965.  op.  at.  supra  note  150,  at  196.  198. 

■™  See  article  2(8),  ILC  Draft  Code,  supra 
note  154.  at  12. 

""Par  2(a)  USSR.  Draft  Resolution,  supra 
note   155,  at  6   (emphasis  added). 


ideological  and  Indirect  aggression  .  .  .  miy 
not  be  Justified  by  any  considerations  of  a 
po'atical,  economic   or  strategic  nature.  . 
In  particular,  the  following  may  not  be  used 
a-s  Justification: 

A.  The  Intem.'.l  situnllon  of  any  state,  as 
fur  example 

".  .  .  lb)  Alleged  shortconilngs  of  Its  .-kI- 
minlstratlon. 

.  ,  (e)  EstaWlshment  or  maintenance 
in  any  State  of  any  politicsl,  economic  or 
s<x'lal    system."  ""' 

This  principle  wou'd  also  seem  to  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  armed  attack  across 
an   mternatioruil  cease-fire  line. 

Thus,  the  whole  spectrum  of  acts  of  ag- 
gression, ranging  from  the  direct  and  coarse 
to  the  Indirect  and  subtie  has  been  cata- 
logued. Such  afrgresslon  in  its  totality  con- 
Etiitites  an  armed  attack  %nthln  the  mean- 
ing of  Article  61  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  This  attack  is  directed  at  the  teiv 
ritorial  and  poliiical  Integrity  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Viet  Nam  reasonably  creating  expecta- 
tions In  that  state  that  It  must  use  the  mlli- 
t;iry  instrument  to  protect  Itrclf. 

Professor  Kelsen  supports  this  InterpreLi- 
tlon  that  such  activities  constitute  armed 
attack  within  the  m.eanlns  of  Article  51  of 
the   United   Nations   Charter: 

"Since  the  Charter  of  the  United  Natloiu 
does  not  define  the  term  armed  attack'  used 
In  article  51.  the  members  of  the  UnltedNa- 
tlons  in  exercising  their  right  of  'Indivlduv. 
or  collective  self-defense"  may  Interpret 
•armed'  attack  to  mean  not  ouly  an  action 
In  which  a  slate  uses  Its  armed  force  but 
also  a  revolutionary  movement  which  ta!;cs 
place  In  one  state  but  which  Is  initiated  or 
supported  by  another  state.  In  this  c.i:e 
the  members  could  come  to  the  arslstaace 
of  the  legitimate  government  against  which 
the  revolutionary  movement  Is  directed."  '^ 
In  any  event,  the  infiltration  of  regular 
troops  of  the  DRV.  army  would  alone  seem 
to  satisfy  anyone's  definition  of  "armed  at- 
tack" under  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  evidence  suggests  that  even 
this  was  taking  place  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  United  States  combat  uniU  as  such 
and  the  bombing  of  the  D.R  V. 
C.  United  States  A:isi3tancf  to  the  Repubhc 
of  Viet  Narn  Is  Lawful  Under  Cuatoma^y 
International  Law  and  The  United  A'a.';'i-  ■ 
Charter 

The  right  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  N.<m 
to  reqtiest  military  assistance  and  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  such  a  request  Is  well 
established  In  International  law.  This  ripht 
Is  derived  from  three  sources,  any  one  of 
which  would  be  sufflclent  alone  to  support 
the  United  States  military  aid  to  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam.  The  sources  are  ( 1 1  custom:iry 
international  law,  (2)  the  right  of  co'ilectr.e 
self-defense  under  Article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  (3»  the  right  of  reeior. .! 
self-defense,  of  which  the  collective  ass;.-t- 
ance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  the 
regional  defense  structure  of  the  South  E.i.'t 
Asian  Treaty  Organization  are  examples     1  he 


""  See  I  L  C  Draft  Code,  supra  note  154,  at 
12 

'■'The  Agreement  on  Cessation  of  Hostil- 
ities may  be  found  in  Further  Documents 
Relating  to  the  Discussion  of  Indo-China  at 
the  Gencia  Conference  (Miscellaneous  No. 
20  I  1964 1 .  Command  Paper  9239).  Great 
Britain  Parliamentary  Sessional  Papers, 
XXXI  (1953  54)   at  27. 

■■•"  Ibid. 

""  Ibid. 

'■"  Ibid. 

""  Ibid. 

'■'■  UN.  Chabtcr  art  51. 


'«  t/SSfi  Draft  Re.'iolution.  supra  note  15.i 
at  ft-7.     (Emphasis  added  I 

"■Kelsxn.  Collective  SECtmrrT  Under  In- 

TTTHNATIONAL     LAW     88      (1964).     XLIX     Naval 

War    Collece,    International    Law    STtr>iF« 
Brownlle  states: 

"In  the  present  connexion  It  nilglit  t* 
argued  that  'armed  attack'  In  article  61  o: 
the  Charter  reiers  to  a  trespass,  a  direct  h:- 
vaslon.  and  not  to  activities  described  by 
some  Jurist  as  'Indirect  aggression'.  But 
providing  tbere  Is  control  by  the  prlncip:.. 
the  aggressor  sUte,  and  an  actual  use  of  force 
by  Its  agents,  there  Is  'armed  attack'." 

See  BrownHe,  The  Use  of  Force  in  Self- 
Defen.te.  37  BamsH  Yearbook  or  Interna- 
tional Law  260  ( 1961 ) . 


cunuilalive  effect  of  these  mutually  reinforc- 
11. t:  .'•trands  of  authority  Is  to  confer  upon 
[i.f  United  States  military  presence  in  Viet 
siiin  strong  legal  credentials  This  can  be 
ii^^i  appreciated  by  first  considering  each  of 
;!ie  component  parts  of  the  legal  authority 
i,!i(i  by  then  taking  an  overview  of  the  com- 
plete structure. 

Customary  International  Law  Authorizes  the 
United  States  Military  Assistance 
Tlie    right    of    a    state    which    Is    attacked 
ifxternally    or    internally)     to    Invite    other 
.nates  to  assist  in  its  defense  and  the  right 
(.f  the  invited  state  or  states  to  render  as- 
siEt.mcc   IS   supported    In    both    the    ancient 
and  contemporary   practices  of  stales.     The 
invitation  and  response  may  result  from  the 
authority  of  a  treaty  or  the  necessity  of  the 
moment:    Vattel    not*d   that   ".   .    .   they   who 
are  not  tied  by  any  treaty  may  for  their  own 
conduct,    take    the    merit   of    the   cause    into 
consideration,    and    assist    the    party    which 
they  shall   judge   to  have   right  on  its  side. 
in  Ciuse  this  piirty   shall   request   their  assis- 
tance   or    accept    the    offer    of    It.      .    .    ."  '"• 
lliat    the   'ight    to   request    and   render   de- 
leaMve    assistance    Is    not    an    occasionally 
permitted   departure   from  a  general  rule  is 
indicated  by  Woolsey   wlio  states  ".   .   .  there 
15  nothing  in  the  law  of  nations  which  for- 
bids one  nation  to  render  assistance  to  the 
atablished  government   in  such  case  of  re- 
volt, 1/  Its  assistance  is  invoked.    The  aid  is 
not  interference  .  .  ."  '"' 

Not  only  is  tlie  rendering  of  military  assls- 
t.vnce  to  a  v.idely  recognized  government  un- 
der attack  a  legal  right;  in  some  contexts 
It  may  become  a  nece.ssity  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  order  and  genuine  self-de- 
termination. This  is  especially  true  where 
the  attack  is  wholly  or  partly  external  and 
a-sslstance  is  needed  tn  protect  the  auton- 
omy or  self-determinatiun  of  the  requesting 
state. 

One  contemporary  scholar  Professor  Rich- 
ard K.ilk.  has  written  that  m  some  situations 
the  f.illure  to  render  military  assistance  to 
the  legitimate  government  might  constitute 
intervention  on  behalf  of  the  other  side 
whether  or  not  such  was  the  Intention.''' 
The  iegal  principle  of  non-interference  is 
based  on  the  need  to  promote  internal  auton- 
omy, or  self-determination:  conversely 
when  the  situation  is  such  that  the  failure 
to  give  military  a.sslstance  would  result  in 
the  defeat  of  a  legitimate  government  with 
a  cc  nsequent  defeat  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  then  such  a  failure  to  give 
a.ssistance  on  request  may  even  be  regarded 
as  Illegal  intervention  on  the  other  side. 

Falk  applies  this  principle  to  the  world 
community  as  it  is  currently  compo.sed  by 
staling  that  "Furthermore  it  is  evident  tluit 
the  existence  of  an  Important  aggressor  or 
expanding'  state  In  the  world  community 
malies  non-intervention  impo.ssiblc  A  re- 
fusal to  exert  Influence  Ui  balance  the  op- 
posing exertion  of  influence  d<jes  not  protect 
the  internal  autonomy  of  the  third  state,  it 
meri'ly  forfeits  its  destiny  to  the  expanding 
suite  .  .  Eventually  such  forbearance  will 
produce  the  threat  of  Interference  to  one's 
own  public  order  autonomy.  That  Is.  to 
a  large  degree  non-intervention  mvist  be  a 
universally  shared  and  practiced  ideal  If  it  is 
Ui  be  feasible  for  any  state."  -'  Lauterpacht 
indicates  that  military  assistance  upon  re- 
quest may  not  be  properly  termed  interven- 
tion whether  the  attack  is  internal  or  ex- 
ternal because  Intervention  implies  a    dicta- 


torial Interference."  "*  Lauterpacht  lurther 
indicates  that  customary  International  law- 
permits  defense  agreements  to  preserve  a 
form  of  government  against  coerced  change. 
He  says  that  "a  state  that  has  guaranteed  by 
treaty  the  form  of  government  of  another 
state  .  .  .  has  a  right  to  intervene  in  case 
of  a  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. .  .  ."  '■' 

The  practice  of  states  Is  replete  w  ith  exam- 
ples of  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  reqviest 
defensive  assistance  and  the  right  of  the  in- 
vited state  to  render  such  assistance.  One 
frequently  cited  example  bears  significant 
similarity  In  Its  context  to  the  Viet  Nam  sit- 
uation. In  1826.  Spain  was  playing  a  role 
similar  to  that  of  the  D.R.V.  by  rendering 
military  assistance  and  sanctuary  to  in- 
surgents who  were  supporting  the  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal  In  an  effort  to  over- 
throw the  regency.'"  Pursuant  to  request 
Great  Britain  dispatched  a  corps  of  troops  to 
assist  Portugal.  Tills  example  which  Is  cited 
by  Wheaton.  Lauterpacht  and  others  as  evi- 
dence of  customary  law  Is  significantly  rele- 
vant to  the  situation  in  Viet  Nam.'" 

The  right  under  customary  international 
law  of  an  attacked  state  to  request,  and  the 
Invited  state  to  render,  aid  is  plainly  appUca- 
ble  to  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 

The  Viet  Nam  conflict  cannot  be  fairly 
characterized  as  civil  war  with  respect  to 
choice  of  legal  rules  to  l>e  Invoked,  because 
there  are.  as  has  been  pointed  out,  substan- 
tial expectations  that  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet 
Niim  are  separate  states  under  international 
law,  and  In  any  event  the  D.R.V.  has  been 
providing  significant  armed  assistance  to 
the  Viet-Cong  in  violation  ol  the  core  of  an 
international  cease-fire  line.  However,  there 
is  substantial  authority  that  the  right  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  to  request  and  of  the 
United  States  to  render  military  assistance 
remains  in  full  force  even  if  the  Viet  Nam 
conflict  could  be  appropriately  characterized 
as  a  civil  war.  Lauterpacht  notes  that  when 
those  opposing  the  recognized  government 
are  mere  insurgents  or  rebels  that  third  states 
may  assist  the  government  but  not  the  in- 
surgents, and  Garner  seems  to  hold  the  view 
that  international  law  permits  third  states  to 
assist  only  the  recognized  government  in  a 
civil   war  situation.' •     Applied   to   the    Viet 


Nam  conflict  this  means  that  even  if  there 
we-e  no  contextual  differences  from  a  civil 
war  the  United  States  assistance  to  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  would  still  be  lawful  but 
the  aid  of  the  D  R  V.  to  the  Viet-Cong  would 
be  illegal.  Lauterpacht  lurther  notes  that 
11  the  rebels  attain  the  stattis  of  belligerency 
then  the  conflict  becomes  an  International 
war  and  it  would  seem  that  In  a  context  of 
International  conflict  third  states  may  assist 
the  recognized  government  In  defending  it- 
self  against  international   attack.'-"     There- 


Vattel,  Law  OF  Nations  490  (1829)   (em- 
phasis added). 

WooLSET,  Inttrnattonai.  Law  89  ( 1st  ed. 
1860)  ( emphasis  added ) . 

5  Howard  L.  J.  164.  168  ( 1959) . 
"Id.  at  178. 


'■' Oppenheim.     International     Law     305 
(8th  ed   Lauterpacht.  1955). 
'■   Id.  at  309. 

•Wheaton.  Law  or  Nations  90  (18361. 
The  contemporary  practice  of  states  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter  provides  ample 
support  for  military  a-ssistance  to  widely 
recognized  governments  even  4n  civil  con- 
flict situations  Professor  Sohn.  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  authors,  has  called  attention 
to  several  recent  examples.  He  cites  among 
other  examples: 

"4  .  .  .  When  military  revolts  tried  to  over- 
throw the  Governments  of  Kenya.  Uganda 
and  Tanganyika  m  1964.  these  Governments 
asked  for  British  assistance  and  no  objec- 
tion was  raised  by  anybody  to  It,  though 
attempts  were  made  later  to  replace  the 
British  troops  with  African  troops 

"5.  Similarly,  when  revolts  started  In 
Gabon  and  other  French-speaking  West  Afri- 
can states  In  1964.  French  troops  were  invited 
to  restore  peace. 

"Consequently,  there  are  ample  precedents 
for  United  States  action  in  Vietnam  " 

Letter  from  Louis  B  Sohn,  Bemis  Profes- 
sor of  International  Law.  Harvard,  April  21. 
1966. 

'■Wheaton.  Law  of  Nations  90  ( 18361 ; 
I  Oppenheim.  International  Law  305  (8th 
ed.  Lauterpacht  1955). 

>;»  II  Oppenheim.  International  1,aw 
660  (7th  ed   Lauterpacht  1952). 


See    the   discussion   of    Gamer's   views  in 
note  179  infra. 
'■"  Ibid. 

The  majority  of  commentators  seem  to 
support  the  view  that  even  in  a  civil  war 
situation  military  aid  may  be  rendered  to  the 
widely  recognized  government.  The  ma- 
jority also  seems  to  support  the  view  that 
aid  may  not  be  rendered  to  the  rebels  as 
such,  at  least  prior  to  achieving  belligerent 
status.  See  note  181  infra  for  a  discussion 
demonstrating  that  the  N.L.F. -Viet-Cong 
has  not  achieved  belligerent  status  under  in- 
ternational law.  In  a  comment  on  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War  Garner  notes  that:  "there  is 
no  rule  of  international  law  which  forbids 
the  government  of  one  slate  from  rendering 
assistance  to  the  established  govern- 
ment of  another  state  with  a  view  to  en- 
abling it  to  suppress  an  insurrection  against 
Us  authority  ....  If  assistance  is  rendered  to 
the  legitimate  government  it  is  not  a  case 
of  unlawful  Intervenuon  as  is  the  giving  of 
assistance  to  rebels  who  are  arrayed  against 
its  authority." 

Garner.  Question  of  International  Law  m 
the  Spanish  Civil  War.  31,  Am.  J.  Int'l  L.  66. 
68  ( 1937 1 .  Professor  Borchard  has  also  taken 
the  position  that  the  recognized  govern- 
ment and  the  rebels  should  not  be  treated 
alike.  In  his  view  international  law  per- 
mits military  aid  to  the  recognized  govern- 
ment but  it  "...  requires  that  revolution- 
ists receive  no  aid  or  comfort  .  .  ,  ."  Borch- 
ard. ■'Neutrality"  and  Citil  Wars,  31  Am.  J. 
Int'l  L.  304.  306  (1937).  Writing  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  Professor  O'Rourke 
states: 

"Until  an  insurrection  has  achieved  the 
status  of  belligerency,  it  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  established  government  may 
expect  partial  treatment  from  third  powers. 
Non-intervention,  which  treats  botli  Com- 
batants impartially,  amounts  to  neuuality. 
While  one  appreciates  the  diplomatic  dilem- 
ma which  gave  birth  to  the  policy,  unless  a 
recognition  of  belligerency  was  implicit  in 
the  move,  non-inferuenfion  Is  legally  in- 
correct.' 

O'Rourke,  Recognition  of  Belligerency  and 
the  Spanish  War,  31  Am.  J.  Int'l.  L.  398.  410 
(1937). 

Garner  further  notes  that  the  Instlthte  of 
International  Law  determined  that: 

Among  the  obligations  of  foreign  Powers 
In  respect  to  the  legitimate  government  is 
the  duty  'not  to  furnish  to  the  insurgents 
either  arms,  munitions,  military  supplies  or 
financial  aid'  or  to  'allow  a  hostile  military 
expedition  against  an  established  and  recog- 
nized government  to  be  organized  within 
their  domains," 

Garner  also  points  out  that:  ".  .  .  among 
the  Jurist,s  who  svipported  the  resolutions 
were  Holland.  Westlake.  Rohn-Joequemyns. 
Plerantoni,  Brusa.  Renault  and  Von  Bar. 
This  also  appears  to  be  the  view  of  all  repu- 
table text-wvilers  who  have  discussed  the 
subject,  among  whom  may  t>e  mentioned 
Rougier  Hyde  Opix=nheim.  Weiose.  Ferand- 
Giraud.  Flore  and  La  Pradelle  " 

Garner.  31   Am    J.  Int  l   L   66.  68  (1937>. 

Professor    Fnedmann    has    indicated    that 

this    seems    to    be    the    prevailing    view.     He 

states:  "What  is  probably  still  the  prevailing 

view  is  that  the  incumbent  government,  but 
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fore  even  IX  the  Vlet-Cong  were  purely  In- 
dlftenous  to  tb«  R.V.N. ,  recei-red  no  outalde 
asElstaoice,  and  were  considered  to  hav<:  at- 
tained the  Btatua  at  belligerency.  th«re  la 
still  authority  that  the  United  States  MSlst- 
aiace  to  the  Republic  ot  Viet  Nam  wo\ild  be 
lawful. 

The  Vlet-Cong,  however,  not  only  receive 
outside  assistance  but  do  not  meet  th<!  re- 
quirements of  belligerency,  which  are  said  to 
Include  some  stability  of  control  over  terri- 
tory and  people,  the  maintenance  of  an  eiitab- 
Ushed  government,  and  observance  of  the 
rules  of  war.  Greenspan  notes,  for  example, 
that  to  be  considered  belligerents  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  recognized  government  must  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  war  •■"  The  Viet -Cong, 
though,  have  repeatedly  broken  the  laws  of 
warfare.  Many  of  these  violations  take  the 
form  of  acts  of  terrorism  directed  against 
the  civilian  population,  including  village  of- 
ficials, school  teachers  and  ordinary  farm 
laborers.   ■     The  rising  tempo  of  terrorism  Is 


not  the  Insurgents,  has  the  right  to  ask  for 
assistance  from  foreign  governments,  at  least 
as  long  as  insurgenu  are  not  recognized  as 
"belUgeronts'  or  Insureents.'  "  Priedmann. 
Intervention.  Civil  War  and  the  Role  of  In- 
ternational Law.  1965  Pao<rFDiNG3.  Am  Soc. 
or  Intl.  Law  67.  72 

Oamer  takes  the  poeiUon  that  even  recog- 
nition of  belligerency  of  the  rebels  does  not 
permit  stales  to  render  military  aid  to  the 
rebels.     31  Am.  J.  Intl.  L.  66.  68-70  (1937). 

As  h.Ls  already  been  noted.  Vattel  teems 
to  have  Uiken  the  position  that  either  side 
can  be  lawfully  aided  In  a  civil  war  context, 
although  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the 
rebels  may  be  aided  prior  to  belligerency. 
See  note  170.  supra. 

A  minority  of  commentators,  which  ap- 
parently consists  principally  of  Qiilncy 
Wright  and  Sir  William  Hall,  seem  to 
espouse  the  view  that  the  mere  existence  of 
a  rebellion  of  which  the  outcome  Is  uncer- 
tain Is  sufficient  to  make  the  recognized 
government  incompetent  to  ask  for  mili- 
tary asalalance  from  another  state  See 
Wright,  United  Staten  Intervention  in  the 
Lebanon.  53  Ait.  J  Int'l  L,  112.  121-122 
n959):  H.*LL,  A  TRF..ATISE  ON  International 
Law,  5  94,  p  347  8th  ed.  1924).  Hall,  how- 
ever would  not  seem  to  apply  this  doctrine 
to  situations  where  the  mtUUiry  opposition 
to  the  government  la  externally  assisted  or 
directed  He  recognizes  ns  legal,  military 
assistance  which  is  designed  to  check  inter- 
vention In  the  affairs  o'  the  assisted  state  by 
a  third  state  He  rotes  that:  "Interven- 
tions which  liave  f'-^r  their  object  to  check 
Illegal  intervention  by  another  state  are 
based  upon  the  principle  that  a  state  Is  at 
liberty  to  oppose  the  commission  of  any 
act,  which  In  '.he  eye  of  the  law  is  wrong  ,  .  .". 
He  further  states  that;  "It  has  already 
been  seen  chat  the  existence  of  a  right 
to  oppose  acts  contrary  to  law,  and  to 
u.se  force  for  the  purpose  when  Infractions 
are  stiF.ciently  serious.  Is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  the  existence  of  efDclent  Interna- 
tional  law  "     Id     5  92,   at   341-42. 

Therefore,  In  situations  In  which  the  rebel.s 
are  unlawfully  receiving  external  military 
assistance  and  direction  the  authorities  are 
unanimous  or  nearly  so  In  saying  that  the 
widely  recognized  government  may  receive 
defensive  military  assistance  Any  meaning- 
ful concept  of  self-determination  strongly 
supports  this  conclusion. 

"•OBsrNSPAN.  The  Modebn  Law  of  Land 
WABrASE  18-19  (19S9). 

■"See  Id  at  170-171  for  a  discussion  of 
Article  39.  Geneva  Convention  IV,  1949  pro- 
hibiting reprisals  against  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. At  156-136  Greenspan  Indicates  that 
such  conventions  are  considered  to  embody 


Indicated  by  this  statement  made  by  Bernard 
Psll: 

"Statistics  now  bepin  to  pile  up  Inexor- 
ably: 453  village  chiefs  were  loet  by  South 
Viet  Nam  in  1957-58.  By  Janu:\ry.  1960  they 
were  being  loet  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  a  week. 
On  May  25.  1961.  President  Kennedy  told 
Congress  that  minor  officials  were  being 
killed  in  Viet  Nam  at  the  rate  of  4,000  a 
year:  eleven  a  day.  In  1964,  over  1,500  small 
officials  were  loet.  and  over  400  during  the 
first    four  months  of   1966."  ''^ 

School  teachers,  whose  Job  was  to  prep.ire 
the  people  for  self-government,  were  among 
the  most  frequent  victims  '■>'  A  typical  ex- 
ample of  Vlet-Cong  activities  directed  against 
civilians  engaged  In  such  pursuits  as  growing 
food  Is  the  recent  killing  by  a  Vlet-Cong 
mine  of  54  farm  workers  riding  in  civilian 
buses  -•  It  would  seem  that  Just  with  re- 
spect to  this  element  alone,  the  Vlet-Cong 
are  far  from  having  achieved  a  belligerent 
status.  Moreover,  the  status  of  belligerency, 
as  historically  understood,  grows  out  ot  In- 
lerna!  revolt.  Here,  however,  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence,  noted  above,  that  the  Vlet- 
Cong  receive  significant  direction  and  control 
from  the  DRV,  and  that  there  w.ts  signifi- 
cant initiation  of  the  conflict  from  the  D.R.V. 

In  summ;iry.  customary  International  law 
ufflrms  the  right  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
to  request  defensive  aid  and  the  right  of  the 
United  Stales  to  prant  such  aid.  The  United 
suites  was  Invited  In  by  the  widely  recog- 
nized government  of  the  R  V.N.  No  succes- 
sor government  has  asked  us  to  leave.  In 
fact,  the  present  Chief  of  State,  as  well  ns 
civilian  leaders  opposed  to  the  present  gov- 
ernment, have  recently  reaffirmed  their  de- 
sire for  continued  United  States  assistance,'"* 


customary  law  and  are  considered  binding  on 
non-slgnatorles.  The  rules  of  the  conven- 
tions, being  declaratory  of  customary  law. 
would  thus  be  relevant  In  determining 
whether  or  not  the  Insurgent-s  have  gained 
belligerent  status. 

With  resp>ect  to  the  laws  of  war  It  might 
also  be  pointed  out  tliat  the  attempts  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  to  enforce  the  rights 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  to  seiid  and  re- 
ceive mail  have  been  rebuffed  by  the  D.R.V. 
The  D  R  v.,  though  a  cignatory  to  the  rele- 
vant convention,  has  characterized  its  Amer- 
ican captives  as  'war  criminals"  and  not 
POW's.  Moreover,  the  N  L.F.  does  not  con- 
sider itself  bound  by  these  conventions.  See 
NY.  Times,  May  7,  1966.  p.  3.  col.  5  The  ex- 
plicit denials  by  the  N.L.P.  that  the  rules  of 
customary  law  embodied  In  these  conven- 
tions apply  to  it,  are  another  Indication  that 
the  N.L.F  can  not  be  considered  to  have 
gained  belligerent  status.  For  a  discussion 
and  quotation  of  the  relevent  articles,  ar- 
ticles 69-74  of  Geneva  Convention  III.  1949 
on  POW's  see  Gheenspan,  .lupra  note  180.  at 
126^128.  See  also  the  discussion  In  note  303 
infra. 

'"'Raskin  &  Pai.l,  Viet-Nam  Readeb  257 
(Vintage  ed.  1965) . 

'■^■'  In  a  recent  article  Senator  Edwasd  Ken. 
NEDY  stated  that  "school  teachers  have  been 
the  prime  targets  of  terrorism"  conducted  by 
the  Vlet-Cong.  See  Hearingt  on  S.  2793 
Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lation.i,  89th  Cong.  2nd  Seas.,  pt.  1.  at  109- 
110  (1966).  Senator  Kennedt  further  noted 
that  In  1965  alone  over  11,000  civil  servants — 
a  high  proportion  of  them  teachers— were 
killed,  abducted  or  wounded  by  the  Vletcong 
Ibid. 

"•Time.  32  (Feb   25.  1966). 

"■■  See  Joint  Communique.  Chiefs  of  State 
R.V  N.  and  U.S..  part  III,  par.  9  and  part  IV. 
In  NY.  Times.  Feb  9.  1966.  p.  14.  col.  8.  See 
also  the  statement  by  Thlch  Trl  Qiiang  at 
note  125  supra. 


The  Right  of  Collective  Self-Defense  Under 
Article  61  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
Authortees  United  States  Milttarj'  a.s- 
slstance 

The  right  imder  customary  Internatlon:!' 
l.iw  of  one  nation  to  assist  another  in  de- 
fense against  apgression  is  reafllrnied  by  An.- 
cle  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charier  w,!-,:.  :, 
takes  cognizance  of  the  "Inherem  '  right  ,.<. 
incllvidual  and  "collective  self-defense '.  .'-.  . 
eral  distinguished  scholars  believe  that  •;•.. 
phrase  "collective  self-defense"  used  In  the 
Charier  not  only  reafBrm*  the  right  of  ,<:,;:. 
defense  but  In  at  least  one  sense  expand.s  r. 
Lauterpacht  has  stated  the  principle  as 
follows: 

"It  will  be  noted  that.  In  a  sense  art  '.i 
enlarges  the  right  of  self-defense  as  usi;,;!.-, 
understood  and  the  corresponding  right  ( : 
resort  to  force  by  authorizing  both  Individ  : .; 
and  collective  self-defense.  Tills  means  th..- 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  is  permi;-('<; 
to  have  recourse  to  action  In  self-defens.'  :.  • 
only  when  It,  Is  Itself  the  object  of  arm  r; 
attai  k  but  also  when  such  attack  is  dlrcctpy 
against  any  other  state  or  states  whose  .s.Icv 
and  independence  are  deemed  vital  to  ♦up 
safety  and  Independence  of  the  state  thus 
resisting  or  participating  In  forcible  re,';.3t- 
ance  to  the  aggressor."  "• 

McNair  Is  In  substantial  agreement  v.].fr. 
he  says  ",  .  .  the  phrase  Individual  or  r,  ;- 
IccUve  self-defense  leaves  something  t  >  be 
desired,  but  Its  slgnlficknce  lies  In  the  ;  :■■ 
that  It  enlarges  the  right  of  self-defeiTse  b. 
authorizing  and  legalizing  collective  ac- 
tion ,..""" 

Collective  Self-Defense  May  Be  by  Non- 
Contiguous  States 

The  origins  of  Article  51  of  the  Charter 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  states  under  ih?.: 
article  Indicate  that  states  which  are  ru  t 
geographically  contiguous  may  assist  e;icli 
other  by  collective  self-defense.  The  ongir- 
of  the  article  at  the  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence creating  the  United  Nations  lncl:r.-i-p 
that  those  who  adopted  it  had  In  mind  ir.  :- 
tual  defense  acts  by  states  which  were  r.  • 
contiguous  as  well  as  those  which  were  I:. 
the  debates  concerning  the  term  "collectivt 
self-defense"  an  exchange  occurred  betweea 
the  representatives  of  the  USSR  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  two  representatives 
indicated  agreement  on  two  significant 
points.  First,  they  agreed  that  the  term 
extended  to  "agreements  such  as  the  Aiitrlo- 
Sovlet  and  French-Soviet  pacts '.'«  Sec- 
ondly, they  agreed  that  such  agreements  were 
"clearly   not   regional   pacts".""     No   dissent 
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'■"11  Oppenheim.  Intfiinational  Law  155 
(7th  ed,  Lauterpacht  1952). 

■•'McNaih.  Law  or  Treaties  579  M1><^1' 
(emphasis  added)  . 

'"17U.NCI.O  399. 

'■"Ibid.  The  mistaken  belief  that  Art  51 
permits  collective  self-defence  only  by  con- 
tiguous states  may  stem  from  the  fact  th.it 
for  a  time  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  UN 
Charter  the  San  FYancIsco  Conference  I:i- 
belled  the  article  which  eventually  bcc.ime 
Art.  51  as  Art.  52.  Article  52  finally  becani:' 
the  nimnber  given  to  an  entirely  dliTcrrr.; 
article  which  deals  with  regional  arrar-''- 
ments.  See  17  U.N. CIO.  492,  which  record- 
what  finally  became  Art.  51  as  being  Art  5J 
of  the  skeleton  charter. 

Not  only  Is  geographical  proximity  not  ,i 
pre-requlslte  for  membership  in  regional  de- 
fense organizations  under  Article  51  of  '■V.'^ 
Charter,  but  neither  are  cultural,  histurlc 
linguistic  or  spiritual  ties  necessary.  At  •hi- 
San  Francisco  Conference,  an  Egyptian  pr '- 
poeal  to  include  such  ties  as  necessary-  e. la- 
ments In  the  definition  of  regional  arrange- 


(rom  this  view  Is  recorded  In  a  meeting  that 
;iu 'aided  representatives  from  countries 
widely  varying  In  their  ranks  In  the  world's 
;,  *er  spectrum. 

riio  practice  of  states  under  Article  51 
.:  id  indicated  that  geographical  contiguity 
i:  ;lie  parties  Is  not  a  requirement  of  col- 
.,.,i\e  self-defense.  For  example.  Deiunark 
iiui  Greece,  widely  separated  countries,  are 
,„,tn  partlee  of  HATO.""  This  alliance  has 
ixi.sted  for  17  years  without  having  been 
;ei?arded  as  illegal  for  lack  of  contipmiy  and 
l.lstortcal  or  ethnic  ties  of  some  parly  states 
.\iioiher  example  of  a  delense  pact  concluded 
between  non-contiguous  countries  is  the 
B.ighdad  (now  CEINTO)  Pact  which  at  one 
•.n;e  included  Iraq  and  Great  Britain  who 
■Afre  hardly  next  door  neighbors.  " 

C.lIccUve  Self-Defense  Does  Not  Require 
Prior  Secur'---  Council  Approval 
Tliree  factors  combine  to  demonslraie  that 
colletUve  self-defense  may  be  laJcen  without 
prior  authorization  of  the  Security  Council. 
They  are:  (1)  the  wording  ol  Article  51  It- 
se'.l.  (2)  the  origins  of  Article  51  as  seen  at 
the  San  Francisco  conference,  and  (3i  the 
nr.%'-flce  of  states  subsequent  to  adoption  of 
Article  51.  This  section  will  take  up  "hese 
r.ictors  one  at  a  time. 


-  ents  was  defeated  In   Committee  III  4  by 
'.'voie  of  29  to  5     See  12  U.N.C.I  O.  701-02 

riie  defeated  proposal  stated: 

•  There  shall  be  considered  as  regional  ar- 
r.vr.!;ements  organizations  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture grouping  In  a  given  geographical  area 
scver.U  countries  which,  by  reason  of  their 
pr'j,\unily.  community  of  interest  or  cultural 
t.es,  lingulsUc,  historic  or  spiritual  afflnltles. 
:ii.Uce  themselves  Jointly  responsible  for  the 
■jeaceful  settlement  of  any  dl.sputes  which 
kav  arise  between  theni  and  for  the  nialnte- 
■..Me  of  peace  and  security  In  their  region 
;5  well  as  for  the  safeguarding  of  their  In- 
tere.st  and  development  of  their  economic 
,,:.d  cultural  relations." 

12  U.N.C.I.O.  850.  In  the  debates  prior  to 
•:.e  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  proposal  the  dele- 
iiU'  u£  the  United  Slates  slated : 

While  the  language  submitted  by  the 
delegate  of  Egypt  clearly  defined  obvious 
>giiunate  and  eligible  factors  for  a  regional 
irraugement,  It  was  probable  that  It  failed 
<-j  cover  all  the  situations  which  might  be 
embraced  by  regional  arrangements." 

12  U.N.C.I.O.  701. 

Without  taking  note  of  these  United  Na- 
t.oiis  records  or  citing  any  authority  for  the 
proposition  the  Af emorandu;n  of  Law  of  Lau- 
iers  Commiffee  on  American  Policy  touard 
Vietnam  states  that: 

"The  concept  that  the  United  States  -a 
country  separated  by  oceans  and  thousands 
0.'  miles  from  southeast  Asia  and  bereft  of 
any  historical  or  ethnic  connection  with  the 
peop>s  of  southeast  Asia — could  validly  be 
c  i;i.-,idered  a  member  of  a  regional  system  Im- 
planted In  southeast  Asia  Is  utterly  alien  to 
the  regional  systems  envisaged  In  the  char- 
ter ■■ 

Concbessional  Recopd,  Fel)  9  1966,  pp. 
2665,  2667-2668.  The  i>revaillng  evidence 
c'.e  j-ly  Indicates  that  there  are  no  such  re- 
slri -tlons  on  regional  defensive  organizations 
ut.der  Article  51  of  the  Charter.  In  any  event. 
It  Is  generally  accepted  that  any  a-sslstance 
U)  a  state  engaged  In  lawful  self-defense  is 
ati-horlzed  pursuant  to  Article  51  whether 
or  not  such  a«ststance  Is  ptirsuant  to  action 
under  a  regional  system. 

'"  For  the  text  of  the  NATO  Treaty  of  April 
4.  1949.  see  TIA3  1964.  63  Stat    2241. 

"  Accession  of  the  U.K.  to  the  Pact  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  Between  Turkey  and 
!-aq  Signed  at  Baghdad  on  Feb.  24.  1955 
I  Mi.scellaneous  No.  5  (1955).  Command  Paper 

94.>9  I . 
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1.  The  terms  of  Article  51.  Article  51 
states: 

"Nothing  In  the  present  charter  shall  im- 
pair llie  inherent  right  of  individual  and 
collective  self-defense  if  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  memlier  ol  the  United  Na- 
tions until  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  Measures  taken 
by  members  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of 
self-defense  shall  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  Security  Council  and  shall  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  authority  and  responsiblUty 
of  the  Security  Council  uiider  the  preseiit 
charter  to  take  at  aiiy  time  such  action  as 
It  deems  necessary  to  maintain  or  restore 
International   peace  and  security." 

The  use  of  the  term  ■inherent"  is  signifi- 
cant. The  inherent  right  of  self-defense 
under  customary  international  law  wns  not 
limited  by  a  requirement  that  prior  approval 
be  obtained  from  a  central  mechanism. 
The  use  of  the  term  '■inherent"  can  be  trtken 
to  mean  that  the  Charter  reaffirms  the  lack 
of  such  prior  restraint  It  Is  also  significant 
that  the  requirement  for  prior  Security 
Council  authorization  appears  In  a  different 
chapter  (VIII)  from  the  one  (VII)  In  which 
Article  51  Is  found  and  that  requirement 
does  not  refer  to  collective  self-defense  but 
rather  to  chapter  VIII  "enforcement"  action. 
In  addition,  the  use  of  the  phrsise  "until  the 
Secvirlty  Council  has  taken  mea.'sures"  indi- 
cates that  action  may  be  taken  before  the 
Security  Council  acts. 

2  The  origins  of  Article  51  The  diplo- 
matic negotiations  at  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference which  established  the  United  Na- 
tions indicate  that  the  very  reason  for  the 
insertion  of  Article  51  was  a  desire  lb  a\o!d 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  prior  approval  of 
the  Security  Council  for  collective  .self-de- 
fense. Several  of  the  Latin  American  dele- 
gations were  afraid  that  their  ublllty  to  take 
collective  defensive  mea.sures  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  big-power  veto  In  the  Security 
Council.'""  Article  51  was  therefore  inserted 
In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  that  a  major 
power  could  render  other  states  legally  de- 
fenseless without  the  ability  to  take  action 
on  their  own  or  receive  aid  from  the  Council. 
It  should  be  recalled  at  this  point  that  the 
right  of  collective  self-defense  expressed  by 
Article  51  applies  to  both  non-regional  and 
regional  defensive  actioA  and  Is  not  limited 
to  the  right  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries,-" 

The  record  of  the  debates  In  the  Senate  on 
the  ad\-lce  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  SEATO  treaty  indicate  that  the  Senate 
was  also  iicting  purBuant  to  the  understand- 
ing that  Article  51  collective  defense  action 
did  not  require  prior  Security  Council  ap- 
proval"" 

3.  The  practice  of  states  under  Article  51. 
The  practice  of  states  as  indicated  by  a  suc- 
cession of  mutual  defense  pacts  entered  Into 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Charter 
indicates  that  In  the  opinion  of  the  parties 
prior  approval  by  the  Security  Council  of  de- 
fensive action  Is  not  required.  Each  ol  these 
agreements  makes  direct  reference  to  Article 
51  of  the  Charter  and  Interprets  that  provi- 
sion in  the  manner  that  Us  terms  clearly  de- 
mand i  c.  that  initial  action  may  be  Ukeii  by 
the  aggrieved  party  and  its  allies  and  that 
such  action  may  continue  until  It  i.s  effec- 
tively replaced  by  Security  Council  meas- 
ures. In  order  that  it  may  be  seen  that  such 
an   interpretation  is  widely  shared  even   by 


non-Western  nations,  the  first  example 
quoted  will  be  the  Warsaw  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship, Cooperation  and  Mutual  Assistance  of 
1955  signed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Albania. 
Bulgaria.  The  'Hungarian  People  s  Republic, 
The  German  Democratic  Republic,  The  Polish 
People's  Republic,  Tlie  Romanian  People's 
Republic,  and  the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 
Article  4  of  the  Treaty  provides : 

"In  the  event  of  armed  attack  In  Europ>e 
on  one  or  more  of  the  Parties  to  the  Tr^ty  by 
any  slate  or  group  of  states,  each  of  the 
Parties  in  the  Treaty,  In  the  exercise  of  its 
right  to  individual  or  collective  self-defense 
in  accordance  with  Article  51  of  the  Charter 
of  the  Umted .  Nations  Organization,  shall 
immediately,  either  Individually  or  In  agree- 
ment with  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  state  or  states  at- 
tacked with  all  such  means  as  It  deems  nec- 
essary including  armed  force.  The  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  shall  immediately  consult  con- 
cerning the  necessary  measures  to  be  taken 
by  them  Jointly  In  order  to  restore  and  main- 
tain International  peace  and  security.  Meas- 
ures taken  on  the  basis  of  this  article  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Security  Council  In  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of 
the  Unltejl  Nations  Organization.  These 
measures  shall  be  discontinued  Immediately 
the  Security  Council  adopts  the  necessary 
measures  to  restore  and  maintain  peace  and 
security."  "* 

Moreover,  such  an  interpretation  of  Article 
51  is  not  confined  to  the  principal  capital 
exporting  powers.  A  quotation  from  the 
Joint  Defense  and  Economic  Cooperation 
Treaty  (1950)  of  the  Arab  League  concluded 
between  Syria,  Transjordan,  Iraq.  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  Lebanese  Republic.  Egypt,  and 
Yemen  demonstrates  this.  Article  2  of  that 
Treaty  provides  that: 

"The  Contracting  States  consider  any  [act 
of  I  armed  aggression  made  against  any  one 
or  more  of  them  or  their  armed  forces,  to 
be  directed  against  them  all.  Therefore,  in 
accordance  with  the  right  of  self-defense 
Individually  and  collectively  they  undertake 
to  go  without  delay  to  the  aid  of  the  state 
or  .states  agains^t  which  such  an  act  of  ag-  - 
gression  is  made,  and  immediately  to  take. 
individually  and  collectively,  all  steps  avail- 
able, including  toe  use  of  armed  force,  to 
repel  aggression  and  restore  security  and 
peace.  In  conformity  with  Article  6  of  the 
Arab  League  Pact  and  Article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  tlie  Arab  League  Council 
and  U.N.  Security  Council  shall  be  notified 
of  such  an  act  of  aggression  and  the  means 
and  procedure  taken  to  check  it."  '■"' 

Ruth  Lawson  summ.arizes  the  relationship 
of  collective  defense  organizations  to  the 
Security  Council  as  follows; 

"The  relationship  of  contemporary  regional 
and  global  organizations  is  worthy  ol  spe- 
cial comment  The  collective  defense  orga- 
nizations based  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  the  Rio,  Manila.  Baghdad,  and  Warsaw 
pacts  are  ultimately  grounded  In  Article  51 
ol  the  United  Nations  Charier,  which  with 
nouibie  prescience  legitimized  collective  de- 
fense agairisi  armed  attack  without  Security 
Council  authorization."  ■•'• 


-RUSSFL^    <t     Mt'THES.    A    HISTORY    Or    THE 

United  Nat^ns,  668-713  (1968). 

"■   17  r  N,C  I  O    39C 

'■"  The  Senate's  concept  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Article  51  self-defence  action  and  the 
Security  Council  Is  discussed  below  In  the 
section  of  this  article  dealing  with  SEATO. 
See  note  202  infra. 


"•-For  complete  text  see  Disarmament  and 
SecMrity:  A  Collection  of  Docvmcnts  1919- 
19.^5.  84th  C-one  ,  2d  sess  .  551  (1956),  here- 
inafter  cited   as   Du-iarmaTnent   and   Security. 

^  Id.  at  622  9. 

■"^Lawson,  In-tehnational  Regional  Ob- 
canization  VI  1 1 962  I . 

That  collective  defense  action  under  Ar- 
ticle 51  Is  entirely  dlPerent  from  "enlorce- 
ment  action"  which  under  article  52  can  be 
taken  only  with  prior  security  Council  ap- 
proval is  Indicated  by   Kunz.     He  states 

•As  In  municipal  law,  self-defense  under 
Art  51  Is  not  a  procedure  to  enforce  the 
law,  is  not  designed  to  punish  the  aggressor 
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D.N.  Members  May  Act  in  the  Collective 
Self-Defense  of  Non-Members 

The  pra<tli-e  of  states  since  the  signing  of 
the  Charter  has  Indicated  that  It  Is  the 
genuine  expectation  of  the  World  Com- 
munity that  United  Nations  member  states 
may  conclude  collective  defense  arrange- 
ments with  non-members  At  the  time  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  N.ATO  Treaty  two  of 
the  parties.  Italy  and  Portugal  were  not 
memt>ers  "*  Kelsen  states:  ".  .  .  according 
to  an  almost  generally  accepted  Interpreta- 
tion of  Article  51  of  the  right  of  collective 
self-defense  may  also  be  exercised  In  case 
of  an  armed  attack  against  a  non-member 
state  ■  '*  Apparently  no  International  law 
scholar  has  ever  seriously  suggested  that  the 
United  Nations  Ch.irter  prohibits  the  right 
of  self-defense  of  non-members  or  of  the 
right  of  members  Ui  assist  m  the  collective 
self-defense  of  non-members. 

The  various  arrangements  made  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam  amount  to  a  collective  self-defense  re- 
quest These  arrangements  are  composed  of 
such  acts  as  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Elsenhower  and  Premier  Diem, 
and  President  Tlueu  s  recent  reaffirmation 
of  the  desire  for  United  States  asslst-ance.""- 
The  close  interaction  t)etween  the  two  gov- 
ernmenti  as  demonstrated  at  the  recent  Hon- 
olulu conference  is  a  further  indication  of 
this  collective  defense  arrangement 

SEA  TO  Regional  Defense  Agreement  Is  Based 
on  Article  51  and  Covers  the  R  V  N. 
The  Institutional  framework  of  the  United 
States    military    assistance    to    the    Republic 


or  to  obtain  Indemnities,  is  not  an  eTforce- 
ment  action  by  the  United  Natiors.  but 
serves  primarily  to  repel  an  Illegal  armed 
attack  " 

See  Kunz.  Indtrtdual  and  Collective  Self- 
Detenxe  in  Article  51  of  t'te  Charter  of  the 
United  Nation.^  41  Am  J  Intl  L  872.  876 
I  1&47  I  From  this  It  would  seem  that  Article 
52  "enforcement  action"  is  action  oy  the 
United  Nations,  through  Itfi  own  forces  or 
those  of  a  regional  agency  to  which  it  has 
delegated  avithority  to  enforce  International 
law  concerning  aggression  or  to  take  other 
action  collectively  authorized  by  the  United 
Nations  Prior  approval  of  the  S<-cur1ty 
Council  Is  required  before  a  regional  body 
can  take  such  "enforcement  action"  on  be- 
half of  the  world  c>rganiKation.  Prlir  ap- 
proval is  not  required  however,  before  a  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  can  act  in  collec- 
tive defense  pursuant  to  Article  51,  whether 
acting  under  a  regional  arrangement  or  not 

""  Keusen    op    cit    "tupra   note  169.  at   128. 

'" /d  at  88  Waldcxk.  In  speaking  of  the 
Interpretation  that  Article  51  does  not  aermit 
U  N  Meml>er8  to  act  In  defense  of  non  mem- 
bers states.  we  know  this  inteipreta- 
tlon  of  the  words  was  completely  rejected  by 
the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  the  in- 
vasion of  South  Korea  '  See.  Brierlv.  Law 
or  Nations  305   1 6th  ed.  Waldock  1963). 

Without  noting  Kelsen  and  Waldock,  In 
fact,  without  citing  any  authority,  the 
Memoranduvi  of  Late  of  Lawyers  Comrtiittee 
on  Ameriran  Po/icv  Toward  Vietnam  Implies 
that  because  Article  51  speaks  of  "an  armed 
rtttark  against  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. '  that  neither  the  right  of  individual 
.  .  .  nor  .  .  collective  self-defense  can  be- 
come operative  '  with  respect  to  the  R  V  N  , 
a  non-member  of  the  United  Nations.  See 
(■oNCRi:s.sioNAL  Rf(Ord.  Feb  9.  1966.  pp  2665. 
2667  The  authority  Is  clearly  against  such 
an  interpretation  And  as  a  policy  question 
such  an  interpretation  makes  even  less  sense. 
It  would  mean  for  example,  that  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  woxUd  have  no  right  to 
individual  or  collective  self-defense. 

•^  NY  Time*.  Feb.  7,  1966.  p.  3,  col.  2.  See 
also  note  185  supra. 


of  Viet  Nam  Is  provided  by  the  SEATO  re- 
gional defense  agreement '"'  which  is  firmly 
rooted  In  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  which  expanded  the  concept  of  self- 
defense  to  provide  for  such  collective  ar- 
rangements. Senator  Mansfield,  a  member 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  con- 
ference which  established  SEATO.  made  clear 
the  relation  of  SEATO  to  Article  51  when  he 
told  the  Senate  that 

"The  Southea.st  A.sia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  treaty 
would  come  under  the  provisions  of  Article 
51,  providing  that  nothing  contained  In  the 
United  Nations  Charter  shall  deprive  one  of 
tiie  states  from  the  Individual  or  collective 
rii;ht  of  self-defense."  ••"- 

Senator  Mansfield  further  noted  in  the 
same  speech  that  mea.sures  taken  under 
Article  51  "do  not  need  prior  approval  of 
the  Security  Council    .    " 

The  legal  structure  created  by  this  agree- 
ment is  composed  of  two  strands,  (ai  the 
umbrella  of  protection  extended  by  the 
treaty  to  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  •""  and 
(bi  repeated  action  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  Indicating  acceptance  of 
this  protection. 

The  SEATO  Treaty  was  concluded  in  Sep- 
tember 1954  by  Thailand,  the  Philippines, 
Australia,  Pakistan,  France,  New  Zealand. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.-^"  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  treaty  wiis  to  insure 
self-determination  of  the  peoples  of  South- 
east Asia  by  insuring  the  territorial  and 
political  Integrity  of  the  states  \i\to  which 
they  were  organized  ^'  While  Viet  Nam  was 
not  a  parly  to  the  treaty  the  free  territory 
under  the  Jurlsdu  lion  of  the  Suite  of  Viet 
Nam  was  designated  by  the  parties  a.s  a 
protocol  state  as  to  which  the  treaties'  pro- 
tection against  aggression  extended  -•■"  Such 
protection  was  not  intended  by  the  parties 
to  the  agreement  u>  be  forced  on  Viet  Nam 
or  any  other  protocol  stale.  Article  4i3) 
states,  "It  IS  understood  that  no  a<tlon  on 
the  territory  vi  any  state  designated  by 
unanimous  agreement  |as  a  protocol  state] 
or  on  territory  so  designated  shall  be  taken 
except  at  the  Invitation  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  government  concerned  '  "^  The  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  has  consented  to  the 
over-all  protection  of  the  Treaty  and  has  re- 
quested the  particular  defensive  assistance 
currently  being  rendered  by  several  parties 
to  the  Treaty  A  treaty  may  confer  a  benefit, 
on  a  country  not  a  party,  if  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  are  clear  and  unequivocal  as  to 
their  intention  to  confer  such  a  benefit  •^'" 
The  parties  to  the  SEATO  Treaty  made  their 
intention  to  confer  the  benefit  clear  and  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  made  clear  its  accept- 
ance In  1957  a  Joint  declaration  was  Issued 
by  President  Eisenhower  and  President  Diem 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam.  In  this  state- 
ment specific  recognition  was  given  to  the 
application  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  to  the  Re- 
public   of    Viet    Nam.      Because    of    the    im- 


'"  The  text  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  may  be 
found  in  Background  Informatwn  Relating 
to  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam.  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate 
62  I  Rev    ed   Comm    Print  June  16,  19651 

'■'Congressional  Record,  vol.  101,  pt  1, 
p    1055. 

■"^See  the  Protocol  to  the  SEATO  treaty 
in  Backg'ound  Information  Relating  to 
Styuthrait  Asia  and  Virtnayn.  Commltee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  United  States  Senate  66 
(Rev    ed    Comm    Print  June   16,   1965 1. 

■"■  Id    at  62.  65 

'  See  Preamble  to  the  SEATO  treaty.  Id. 
at  62 

'-  See  the  Protocol  to  the  SEATO  treaty. 
/(/   at  66 

"^  Id  at  63 

«•  Bbiccs.  Law  or  Nations  871    (1952). 


portance  of  this  statement  as  an  indication 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam's  approval  of 
the  SEATO  shield  of  protection  the  two  final 
paragraphs  of  the  declaration  will  In  large 
part  be  quoted : 

"President  EKsenhower  and  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  noted  .  ,  .  the  large  buildup  of 
Vielnamese  communist  military  forces  in 
North  Vietnam  during  the  past  2I2  ye.irs 
the  harsh  suppre.ssion  of  the  revolts  of  ihe 
people  of  North  Vietnam  In  seeking  liberty 
and  their  increasing  hardships  ...  In  par- 
ticular they  agreed  that  the  continued  mil- 
iary buildup  of  the  Chinese  Comnuiiii.srs. 
their  refusal  to  renounce  the  use  of  force. 
and  their  unwillingness  to  subscribe  tostnnd- 
ards  of  conduct  of  civilized  nations  cnn- 
stitute  a  continuing  threat  to  the  safety  of 
all  free  nations  in  Asia.  To  counter  this 
threat.  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  indicate*! 
his  strong  desire  and  his  efforts  to  seek  closer 
cooperation  with   the  free  countries  of  A.sia 

"Noting  that  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  is 
covered  by  Article  IV  of  the  Southeast  As. a 
Collective  Defense  Treaty.  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  agreed 
that  aggression  or  subversion  threateiiing 
the  political  independence  of  the  Repuo;;c 
of  Vietnam  would  be  considered  as  enduu- 
gering  peace  and  stability.  Tlie  Just  seltle- 
nieni  of  problems  of  the  urea  by  peaceful  and 
legitimate  means  within  the  framework  uf 
the  United  Nations  Charter  will  continue  to 
be  the  mutual  concern  of  both  governmpi.:? 
Finally,  President  Eisenhower  and  Presideir. 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  expre.ssed  the  desire  and  de- 
termination of  the  two  governments  to  co- 
operate closely  together  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence in  the  world."  •" 

Tlie  SEATX3  treaty  has  proved  to  be  more 
than  an  abstract  framework  within  winch 
to  discuss  the  theory  of  collective  self-de- 
fense. Since  the  SEATO  Council  contains 
several  Southeast  Asian  nations  among  rs 
members,  It  is  one  of  the  better  stilted  delib- 
erative bodies  of  the  World  Community  10 
Judge  aggression  and  its  effects  on  self-deter- 
mination of  the  peoples  of  that  area.  As 
has  been  mentioned  previously,  the  Council 
has  on  two  occasions,  1964  and  1965,''"  ad- 
Judged  that  aggression  was  lielng  committed 
by  North  \'ietnam  against  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam,  This  regional  finding  has  been 
effectuated  by  military  support  on  the  part 
of  a  majority  of  the  countries  composing 
SEATO.  Combat  troops  have  been  cont.'-.h- 
uted  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Thai- 
land has  given  support  by  permitting  its  ter- 
ritory to  be  used  as  the  site  of  air  bases  for 
supporting  operations  against  aggression 
aimed  at  the  R  V  N  The  Philippines  has  in- 
dicated that  It  will  dispatch  some  2  000  sup- 
port troops-'"  It  should  be  noted  that  an- 
other Asian  country,  .South  Korea,  though 
not  a  party  to  the  SEATO  Treaty  has  con- 
tributed some  20.000  combat  and  support 
troops  for  the  collective  defense  effort  and 
has  recently  Indicated  that  it  will  double  tnis 
amount.'' 

In  summary,  the  SEATO  treaty  has  at  least 
the  following  bearing  on  the  legality  of  mili- 


■■"' Background     Information     Relating    to 
Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam.  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations.  United   Stales   Senate  73 
74   (Rev.  ed    Comm    Print  June   16.   1965 1 

•I"  See  notes  137-38  supra.  The  decision  to 
render  military  asistance  to  the  RVN  p'lr- 
suant  to  SEATO  can  be  validly  made  by  in- 
dividual members  as  well  as  by  the  .SEATO 
Council  as  such  Ruth  Lawson  notes  that 
under  both  the  SEATO  and  NATO  treaties 
"•  •  •  the  commitment  to  act  In  event  of 
armed  attack  Is  a  matter  for  unilateral  de- 
cision •  •  •  Lawson.  International  Rr- 
ciONAL  Organization  276  (  1962  ) . 

»"  New  Haven  Register,  April  11,  1966,  p 
l.COl   5 

^"N.Y.  Times.   March    1,   196G.  p    7,  col    1 


,...ry  assistance  to  tbe  Republic  of  Viet  Nam : 
It  ( reatea  an  international  body  to  some  ex- 
tent capable  ol  making  a  determination  as 
to  the  existence  ot  aggression  against  area 
co.intrles;  by  extending  its  protection  to  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  It  recognized  that  that 
country  was  the  potential  object  of  aggres- 
sion; the  R.V.N,  completed  the  Institutional 
structure  for  Us  defense  by  explicitly  ac- 
quiescing In  the  SEATO  protection;  the 
sE.\TO  Council  has  explicitly  determined  on 
VXD  occasions  the  existence  of  external 
a^'t-rcsfilon  from  North  Viet  Nam  against  the 
H  V.N  ;  the  terms  of  the  treaty  (Art.  IV)  per- 
mit defensive  assistance  to  protected  coun- 
tr.es  upon  request;  and  such  request  ■was 
ni  itie  by  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  to  which 
a  majority  of  the  SEATO  stales  are  rendering 
.sniiie  assistance. 

These  determinations  and  actions  Indl- 
c  ite  that  In  the  opinion  of  the  assisting 
sE.^TO  parties  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
was  competent  to  make  a  request  for  mlU- 
t.iry  assistance  and  that  the  request  was 
proper. 

The  rundamental  Principle  of  SeU-Deter- 
mlnaUon 

The  principles  of  customary  international 
laW  and  Articles  51  collective  self-defense  are 
but  separate  manifestations  of  a  larger  prin- 
ciple; self-determination.  Taken  separately 
each  of  the  principles  discussed  appears  to 
:urnlsh  legal  support  for  the  United  States 
presence  in  the  R.V.N.  Their  cumulative 
effect  Is  seen  in  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. This  principle  would  seem  to  re- 
quire that  If  there  are  ambiguities  in 
customary  international  law  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  they  should  be  interpreted 
in  a  way  to  promote  the  genuine  freedom 
of  choice  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  to  de- 
termine its  own  form  of  governmetit  and 
society. 

Tlie  right  of  eeU-determlnatlon  has  fre- 
quently found  expression  in  the  practice  of 
the  United  Nations.  One  example  that  is 
conspicuously  relevant  to  the  Viet  Nam  situa- 
tion Is  the  United  Nation's  treatment  of  the 
crisis  confronting  Greece  immediately  after 
tlie  Second  World  War.  In  that  crisis  mili- 
tary assistance  was  rendered  to  the  Greek 
government  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  oppose  rebels  who  had  been  re- 
ceiving arms,  ammunition,  other  military  as- 
sistance and  sanctuary  from  the  communist 
ftovernmenta  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yu- 
goslavia. Par  from  condemning  the  actions 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the 
United  Nations  gave  effect  to  the  principle  of 
self-determination  by  noting  that  a  con- 
iinuatlon  of  the  action  of  Albania,  Bulgaria 
itid  Yugoslavia  "constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
[Mliiical  Independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Greece  and  to  peace  In  the  Balkan.s 
and  that  the  conduct  of  Albania,  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia  had  been  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  tJie  charter  of 
'.he  United  Nations  . . ."  -"^ 

This  principle  of  self-determination  would 
svlso  seem  to  require  that  the  United  States 
rontinue  to  examine  its  policies  in  Viet  Nam 
to  ensure  that  alternatives  are  effectuated 
which  maximize  the  genuine  freedom  of 
choice  of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Viet 
N'am. 

!T    THE   TNITED  STATE.S   ACTIVITIZS   IN   VIET   NAM 
ARE   LAWFUL 

A  The  Defensive  Use  of  the  Military  l7istru- 
ment  by   the  United   States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  Was  Necessary 
Under  international  law  there  are  two  re- 
qurements  for  the  use  of  the  military  in- 
strument  In   lawful   self-defense,    necessity 
and  proportionality.-'*    The  first  of  these  re- 


quirements of  lawful  self-defense,  necessity, 
luis  clearly  been  met;  the  factual  basis  has 
been  discussed  in  the  preceding  sections. 

Armed  attack  launched  from  and  by  the 
DRV.,  civil  strife  fomented  by  the  D.R.V.. 
acts  of  tcrrorl.sm  inspired  by  the  D.R.V..  and 
cease-fire  violations  conimitted  by  the  D  Ji.V, 
are  acts  directed  at  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam's  territorial  and  political  Integrity. 
Such  acts  credited  a  sltu.'itlon  of  overwhelm- 
ing necessity  under  either  traditional  Inter- 
national law  standards  or  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  for  a  bfiuted  military  response 
in  seU-dcfense  directed  at  Interdicting  the 
aggression  from  the  D.R.V.  Many  of  the 
International  Control  Commission  findings 
and  other  evidence  demonstrating  the  neces- 
sity for  use  of  the  military  Instrument 
against  the  DJl.V.  indicate  that  an  armed 
attack  occurred  as  early  as  the  period  from 
1959  to  1962  or  even  earlier  and  was  ac- 
celerated thereafter.  The  bombing  of  the 
DR.V.  did  not  begin  until  February  1965. 
This  time  lag  between  attack  ajid  response 
Indicates  thai  according  to  still  another  cri- 
terion, time,  the  DR.V,  is  an  aggressor  in 
ita  actions  against   the  R,V.N. 

The  second  requirement  of  lawful  self-de- 
fense, proportionality  of  the  response,'  has 
also  been  met.  , 

B    The    Defensive    Use   of   the   Military    In- 
strument   by    the    VnitP^'  Statc.<!   and    the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Is  Proportional 
The  military  response  of  the  United  States 
anu    the    Republic    of    Viet    Nam    has    been 
aimed  at  Interdicting  the  DR.V    aggression 
against   the   R.V.N    and   has   been   carefully 
limited  to  those  resources  of  the  D.R  V.  which 
contribute  to   that  aggression. 

Tnis,  Is  mo6t  clearly  demonstratevi  as  to 
the  bombing  of  the  DJt.V.  by  Secretary 
cjI  Defense  McNamara's  account  of  how  the 
targets  were  selected  with  that'  objective 
in  mind: 

"The  airstrikes  have  been  carefully  lim- 
ited to  military  targets,  primarily  to  in- 
filtration targets,  to  transit  points,  to  bar- 
racks, to  supply  depots,  to  ammunition  de- 
pots, to  route  of  communication,  all  feeding 
the  Infiltration  line  from  North  Viet  Nam 
Into  Laos  and  then  Into  South  Viet  Nam. 

"More  recently  there  have  been  added 
to  tills  Utrget  system  niUroads.  highways, 
and  bridges  which  axe  the  foundation  of  the 
infiltration  routes. 

"The  primary  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  routes  south  of  20  degrees  north. 
.  .  .  Hanoi  is  at  about  the  21st  parallel. 
.  .  .  Our  strikes  are  concentrated  on  the 
lines  of  communlcxation  running  south  and 
cast  and  west,  south  of  20  degrees. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  strikes  has 
been  to  inhibit,  to  reduce,  to  deflect,  the 
movement  southward  of  men  and  material. 
We  have  sought  to  deny  them  the  use  of 
their  primary  lines  of  communication  and 
to  force  dependence  on  an  inadequate  sec- 
ondary road  system  and  inadequate  means 
of  support, 

"The  strikes  have  been  designed  to  in- 
crease the  dependence  on  an  alread>  over- 
burdened road  transport  system  by  denying 
the  use  of  the  rail  lines  in  the  South.  In 
summary,  our  objectives  have  been  to  force 
them  oH  the  rails  onto  the  highways  and  oft 
the  highways  onto  their  feet. 

"These  carefully  controlled  rail  strikes 
will  continue  as  necessary  to  Impede  the  in- 


*'' General  Assembly  Resolution  103  (111) 
para  3.  tujwa  note  162. 

' '  McDoucAL  &  Peliciano,  Law  and  Mini- 
mum World  Pxjblic   Ordek  217-218    (1961). 


"There  is  •  •  •  increasing  recognition 
that  the  requirements  of  necessity  and  pro- 
portionality as  ancillary  prescriptions  (in 
slightly  lower-order  geeralizatlon)  of  the 
basic  community  policy  prohibiting  change 
by  violence,  can  ultimately  be  subjected  only 
to  that  most  comprehensive  and  fundamen- 
tal test  of  all  law,  reasonableness  In  particu- 
lar context." 

id   at  218. 


filtration  and  to  persuade  the  North  Viet- 
namese leadership  that  their  aggression 
against  the  South  will  not  succeed 

"Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  whftt  e9orts  are  made 
to  avoid   kllUng   civilians   in   our   airstrikes? 

"A.  Each  target  is  chosen  after  a  very  care- 
ful review  of  all  reconnaissance  photographs. 
We  have  carried  out  very  complete  recon- 
naissance of  this  entire  area.  Each  target 
is  chosen  after  careful  review  of  reconnais- 
sance photogmphs  to  insure  that  it  is  iso- 
lated and  separate  and  apart  from  urban 
population  or  civilian  population  areas."  ='•■ 

The  propOT-tlonallty  of  the  airstrikes  Is  In- 
dicated not  only  by  the«  imiited  nature  of 
the  targets  but  also  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  airstrikes  have  been  used  to  serve  the 
diplomatic  objective:  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. The  bombing  has  been  stopped  twice: 
once  for  approximately  a  week  and  again  for 
37  days.-'"  Both  pauses  were  to  encourage 
the  DR.V.  to  negotiate.  Both  peace  over- 
tures were  substantially  disregarded  by  the 
D.R,V.='- 

The  ground  operations  conducted  by  the 
United  States  and  U":e  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
also  conform  to  the  requirements  of  propor- 
tionality. This  is  true  both  as  to  the  number 
of  the  troops  involved  and  the  nature  of  the 
operations. 

In  a  recent  address  at  Yale  University, 
Bernard  Fall  noted  that  the  optimum  ratio 
ol  counter-guerrilla  troope  to  guerrillas  Is 
10  or  15  to  l.~"  Occasionally  an  even  higher 
percentage  is  necessary.  In  Malaya  the  per- 
centage was  55  to  !.'■'  According  to  Fall,  the 
recent  figures  indicate  that  the  ratio  of 
United  States-R.V J*",  troops  to  D.R.'V.-Vlet- 
Cong  troops  Is  approximately  31,^  or  4  to 
l."  Sucli  figures  indicate  that  far  from 
being  excessive,  the  United  Slates-Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  troop  strength  could  be  In- 
creased sjveral  fold  above  current  levels  and 
6I1U  remain  easily  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
portionality. 

The  nature  of  the  military  operations  con- 
ducted by  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  the 
United"  States  is  appropriate  to  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  self -defense. ""^  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  military  operations  have  beeji 
clearing  operations  designed  to  assert  con- 
trol over  Viet-Cong  Influenced  areas  and  thus 
make  possible  a  return  of  normal  govern- 
mental supervision  over  these  areas.*" 
Operations  tlius  conceived  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  territoriul  and  political  integrity 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 

Other  operations  which  deliberately  seek 
out  D.R  v.  and  Viet-Cong  troops  in  the  R.V.N. 
and  engage  them  in  battle  are  also  appro- 
priate to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense.  The  legal  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  has  found  that 
a  DJl.V. -Viet-Cong  objective  is  the  over- 
throw of  the  recognized  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  all  operations  within  the  R  V  N  against 
such  troops,  whether  the  troops  are  transient 
or  hold   particular  territory,  are  appropriate 


-  ■  Background  Information  Relating  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam.  C-ommlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate 
210-12  I  Rev.  ed.  Comm.  Print  June  16,  1965). 

^•N.Y.   Times.   Jan.   31.    1966,   p,   1.   col.   8. 

■ 'See  NY.  Times.  Jan.  31.  1966,  p.  1,  col.  7. 
for  an  announcement  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  re- 
fusing offers  from  the  U.S.  for  unconditional 
peace  negotiations  See  Secretary  Rusk's 
news  conference,  NY.  Times,  Jan.  22,  1966, 
p.  2.  cols  3-8.  See  also  President  Johnson's 
ne-ws  conference  announcing  the  restimption 
of  the  bombing  of  the  D.R.'V.,  N.Y.  Times. 
Feb.  1.  1966,  p   l.col.  1. 

»"  Address  by  Bernard  Fall,  Tale  University, 
March  3,  1966. 

"•  /bid. 

^fbid. 

•■■■■  See  Newsweek  28  (April  18,  1966) . 

«^  Ibid. 
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tneaEiires  to  insure  the  lerrltortal  and  politi- 
cal integrity  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 

ni.    THE     UNITED    STATES     HAS     MET    ITS    OBLIGA- 
TIONS   UNDER    THE    UNITED    NATIONS    CHARTER 

At  the  conclusion  of  h;s  term  In  February 
1966  as  PreBldent  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council.  Akira  Mat.sul  of  Japan  .said 
In  a  letter  t^i  the  members  of  the  Covinrll 
that  differences  of  view  on  the  question  of 
Viet  Nam  had  "given  rise  to  a  general  feeling 
that  It  would  be  inopportune  for  the  Council 
to  hold  further  debate  at  this  time  "  -"  This 
was  indicative  of  the  unfortunate  response 
to  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  utilize  the  machinery  of  the  Uni'ed  Na- 
tions for  seeking  peace  In  Viet  Nam  These 
efforts  show  fvill  compli.mce  by  the  Utiiled 
Kiates  with  the  requirement  of  Article  51  of 
the  Charter  tliat  Mea.sures  taken  by  mem- 
bers in  self-defense  ."^hal!  Immediately  be  re- 
ported to  the  .Sei-urity  Council."  They  fur- 
ther show  full  compliance  by  the  United 
States  with  the  recniirements  of  Article  33 
that  settlement  by  peaceful  diplomatic  menns 
be  attempted  of  any  dispute  that  Is  "likelv  to 
endanger  international  peace  and  security  " 
The  response  by  the  Security  Council  and 
U  N.  officials  to  these  efforts  indicates  that 
the  United  Niitions  Is  presently  reluctant  to 
exercise  its  prerogative  under  Article  36  to 
recommend  appropriate  procediires  or 
methods  of  adjustment  "  Furthermore,  the 
response  indicates  that  the  Security  Co  incll 
did  not  deem  it  nece.s.«;ary  to  take  any  a:tion 
which  under  .Article  51  would  require  a  ces- 
sation .if  defensive  action  by  the  United 
State«  and  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam.  These 
efforts  and  the  response  will  be  examined  In 
detail  chronohjgicar.y 

On  August  2  1964  and  aKaiii  on  August  4. 
1964  United  .States  shijie  were  attacked  in 
International  waters  by  tor)>edo  boats  from 
the  DRV'"  Between  the  first  and  second 
attacks  the  United  States  complied  with  "■ 
Article  33  by  communicating  its  displeasure 
in  a  note  to  the  Hanoi  regime.  These  peace- 
ful efforts  resulted  in  the  second  attack  by 
the  DRV  vessels  The  United  States  then 
conducted  a  limited  and  measured  -*  re- 
sponse in  the  form  of  air  strikes  on  the  dock- 
ing and  supporting  faciUiles  of  the  tori>edo 
boats. 

The  very  next  day  this  defensive  action  was 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  by  United 
States  Ambassador  Stevenson  -^  This  desire 
of  the  United  States  to  u.se  the  peace  seeking 
facilities  of  the  United  Nations  sharply  con- 
trasts with  the  attitude  of  the  Hanoi  regime 
In  a  statement  made  on  August  8.  1964  the 
Government  of  the  DRV  made  the  following 
statement:  TTie  Foreign  Ministry  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  stresses 
that  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
has  no  right  to  examine  this  problem    .    "  •' - 


•"Quoted  In  United  Nations  Press  Service 
Release  WS  231,  4  March,  1966. 

'-'Statement  by  US.  Amba.ssador  Steven- 
son to  the  Security  Council  August  5.  19fi4. 
In  Background  Information  Relating  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  United  States  Senate 
124-25  (Rev   ed.  Comm.  Print  June  16.  1965). 

"'Id   at  125. 

'■"  Ibid 

"'Id  at  124 

-■"  U  N  SErrRfTT  CotTNCii.  Off.  Rec  ,  19th 
year.  Supp  July.  August.  September  1964 
at  170  iS  58881.  In  contrast  to  this  DRV. 
attitude  the  R  V  N  communicated  with  the 
President  of  the  .Security  Council  on  August 
I3th  &  15th.  1964.  offering  Its  full  coopera- 
tion in  the  investigation  of  the  incident,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  overall  problem  of  ag- 
greeslon  from  the  D  R  V  .submitting  several 
RVN  "white  papers'  ('<uitalnlng  factual 
evidence  of  that  aggression  to  be  circulated 


The  next  defensive  action  against  the 
D  R  V.  was  also  immediately  reported  to  the 
Security  Council  ■="  On  February  7.  1965  -^ 
Hanoi  controlled  VIet-Cong  attacked  the 
United  States  Instjillatlon  at  Pleiku  causing 
loss  of  American  lives.  The  Incident  was  a 
calculated  escalation  in  a  context  of  Increas- 
ing armed  attack  from  the  DRV  against 
the  RVN.  and  United  States  forces  advising 
in  their  defense  I'he  limited  and  meiis'.ired 
re.'ijxjnse  directed  at  this  Increasing  armed 
attiuk  was  aimed  at  the  staging  areius  In  the 
DRV  from  which  guerrillas  intiltrated  Into 
the  Rpp>iblic  of  Viet  Nam.'"  and  has  con- 
tinued to  be  aimed  at  interdicting  this  armed 
at'ack. 

The  Seiurity  Council,  after  having  been 
clearly  Informed  of  the  United  States  action, 
made  no  effort  to  replace  United  States  ac- 
tion with  action  of  Its  own  as  It  had  a  right 
to  do  under  Article  51.  The  Inability  of  the 
United  Nations  to  take  such  action  was 
clearly  demonstrated  by  Secretary-General 
U  Thant  at  a  news  conference  on  February 
24    1965. 

<juestion:  '.  .  .  If  no  progress  is  made  to- 
v,AT<i  negotiations,  might  you  feel  compelled 
\inilaterally  to  step  into  the  breach  and  bring 
the  matter  to  the  Security  Council.'' 

"The  Secretary  General :  'I  do  not  think 
that,  is  a  practical  proposition,  for  reasons 
that  are  obvious  and  well  known  to  you.  The 
government  of  North  Vict-Nam  has  all  along 
maintained  that  the  United  Nations  Is  not 
competent  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Viel- 
Nam  since,  in  Its  view,  there  Is  already  in 
existence  an  international  machinery  estab- 
lished in  1D54  in  Geneva,  They  have  all 
along  maintained  that  position  and,  as  you 
all  know  it  is  a  position  also  maintained  by 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  As  far  as  the 
United  Nations  is  concerned.  I  think  the 
greatest  impediment  to  the  dl.scu.ssion  of  the 
question  of  Viet-Nam  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cip.il  organs  of  the  United  Nations  is  the  fact 
that  more  than  two  parties  dlrectlv  con- 
cerned In  the  qiiP.'iTion  are  not  members  of 
tins  organization  I  therefore  do  not  see  any 
imme<ilate  prospect  of  useful  discussion  in 
the  Security  Council,'  "  -'- 


The  United  States  has  made  continuous 
efforts  of  the  sort  envisaged  by  Article  n 
I  e  diplomatic  attempts  to  bring  about  nepn- 
nations.  Such  attempts  were  made  con- 
tinuously but  were  most  dramatically  ein- 
phasized  by  the  two  pauiies  In  the  limited 
and  measured  bombing  of  the  DRV.  The 
first  (X'curred  In  May  1965  after  President 
Johnson's  April  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  calling  for  unconditional  nego- 
tiations-'-    A  further  pause  of  37  days  took 


-  !,,-c  beginning  December  24,  1965  -'  Dur- 
,;;.;  tills  period  U.S  diplomatic  missions  to 
P...iiy  of  tlie  world's  states  indicated  the  U.S. 
...jire  for  negotiations  -*    This  lengthy  pause 


concluded  on  January  31.  1966  without  hav- 
ing received  a  favorable  response  from  Hanoi. 
On  January  28,  1966,  Hanoi.  In  letters  to  the 
heads  of  several  states,  reiterated  its  unwill- 


ingness  to   engage   In   unconditional   nego- 
tlations.^" 

On  January  31.  1966  the  United  States 
again  sought  the  asslst.ance  of  the  United 
Nations     in     its     peace     keeping     efforts.-'' 


as  official  Council  dx-umenUs  and  offering  to 
accredit  a  delegation  to  the  Security  Council 
t<)  participate  In  debates  on  the  Incident. 
See  7"'if  Bogus  War  of  Liberation  In  South 
Vietnam  43  47  iThe  Repvibllc  of  Vietnam. 
June   1965) 

'■•■  Letter  from  Ambassador  Stevenson  to  Se- 
curity Council  President.  Feb  7.  1965  In 
Background  Information  Relating  to  South- 
east Asia  and  Vietnam.  C-rjmmlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  United  States  Senate  149- 
151   I  Rev    ed    Comm    Print  June  16.  1965 1. 

'-"  Ibid 
"  Id    at  150 

'"  Press  Conference,  Feb  24,  196.5,  qtloted 
In  Raskin  &  Pali  ,  The  Virt-Nam  Reader  263. 
at  267  (Vintage  ed  1965).  and  In  Recent  ti- 
changes  Concerning  Attempts  to  Promote  a 
Negotiated  Settlejyient  of  the  Conflict  m 
Viet-Nam  (Vlet-Nam  No.  3  |19651.  Command 
Paper  2756).  at  21  See  also  the  July  10: 
Report  From  "The  Times":  U  Thant  s  Visit 
To  l/ondon. 

■  U  nianl  declined  to  comment  on  the  visit 
of  Mr  Harold  Davles  to  Hanoi,  but  on  the 
suggestion  that  the  United  Nations  should 
be  Involved  In  Vietnam  he  said  that  China 
and  North  Vietnam  had  always  maintained 
that  International  machinery  already  existed 
to  cope  with  the  question  of  Vietnam 

"  In  their  view,'  he  said,  the  United  Na- 
tions should  not,  and  must  not.  be  ln\olved 
in  trying  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
jiroblem  ' 

'  U  Thant  said  that  he  did  not  think,  there- 
fore, that  there  was  any  Immediate  prospect 
of  United   Nations"  Involvement.     Primarily 


the  que.stlon  of  Vietnam  w.is,  he  .said    linked 
more  with  the  Geneva  Agreement  of   1954  ' 

Id   at  109. 

-'  .Speech  of  President  Johnson.  April  7 
1965.  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  printed 
in  Background  Inlormation  Relating  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  Vtetriam.  Committee  (n 
Foreign  Relations.  United  States  .Senate  1sj7 
(Rev    ed    Comm    Print   June   16.    1965i 

The  extensive  efforts  of  the  United  States, 
Britain.  Canada,  and  a  number  of  non- 
aligned  nations  to  achieve  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion pursuant  to  article  33  of  the  Charter 
throtigh  negotiation,  the  machinery  of  the 
fieneva  Accords  and  the  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations  have  been  consistently  re- 
fused by  the  DRV.  the  USSR,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  See  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  Recent  Eichanga  Con- 
cerning Attempts  to  Promote  a  Negotiated 
Settlement  of  the  Conflict  in  V:ct-Narri  (Vlet- 
Nam  No  3  119651.  Command  Paper  2756i 
By  way  of  Indicative  extracts  : 

"Preface  id   at  7 

"  As  will  be  seen  from  document  No  12, 
Mr  Gromyko  iwho  vlsisted  London  at  the 
Invitation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  from 
March  16  to  20  I  was  unwilling  to  consider  a 
Joint  mes.sage  of  an  unconlroverslal  nature 
and  said  that  In  the  prevailing  circumstances 
it  would  be  inappropriate  even  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  convening  an  internatii^n.i! 
conference  Much  to  the  regret  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  therefore,  and  In  spite  if 
repeated  efforts  to  induce  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  reconsider  their  attlHide.  subse- 
quent British  efforts  to  promote  negotintlons 
on  Vlet-Nam  have  perforce  been  unilateral 
and  their  effectiveness  has  been  greatly  di- 
minished by  the  ab.sence  o(  the  traditional 
cooperation 

"  TTie  story  of  these  tinllateral  British  ef- 
forts, together  with  those  made  by  many 
other  Governments  and  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  is  set  out  in 
the  other  documents  now  publlshd  In  spite 
of  the  discouraging  responses  from  Chlnft. 
North  Vlet-Nam  and  the  National  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  South  Vlet-Nam.  Her  Ma;- 
esty's  Government  Intends  to  per.'!f-\ere 
their  efforts       ,   '  " 

February  II:  Mr  Kosygin's  Visit  To  North 
Vlet-Nam:  Joint  Communique  ( Extract  1  id. 
at  18 

"Tlie  two  sides  \manlnio\isly  declared  ih.it 
the  only  correct  way  to  settle  the  South  Viet- 
nam problem  Is  The  U.SA  must  correctly  Im- 
plement the  Geneva  Agreements,  end  at 
once  the  aggressive  war,  withdraw  all  it.s 
troopxs,  military  personnel  and  weap'-ns 
from  South  Vietnam,  stop  all  Interterenre 
In  Sotith  Vietnam's  affairs  and  let  the  So'i'li 
Vietnamese  people  settle  by  themselves 
their  Internal  affairs  " 

March  10  Statement  by  Huynh  Tan  Pli-it. 
the  Leader  of  the  Delegation  of  the  South 
Vlet-Niunese  Liberation  Front  to  the  Iiido 
Chinese  People's  Conference  at  Phnom  Penit 
id    at  24. 

•When  asked  why  the  SVNLF  supported 
the  proposal  for  the  convening  of  new  Ge- 
neva conferences  on  Laos  and  Cambodia  and 
did  not  consent  to  hold  stich  a  confereiue 
on  the  South  Vietnam  question  Huynh  T.in 
Phat  said  that  every  country  had  Its  spectnc 
conditions.  .  .  .   (Fllrst    and     foremost,    the 


l"^  imperialists  should  withdraw  all  their 
-.-,,; ps.  military  personnel,  arms  and  war 
n.iUrlal  from  South  Vietnam  and  leave  the 
boii;h  Vietnamese  people  to  settle  their  own 
ii3alrs  " 

March  15:  Declaration  by  the  Seventeen 
Son-iMlgned  Countries  td.  at  25. 

•  We  .  .  .  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
piirties  concerned  to  start  .  .  .  negotiations, 
.=,  5(«)n  as  possible,  without  posing  any  pre- 
,_.!Uiitlon.  .  .  ." 

March  16:  Note  on  Contacts  Between  the 
C  j-Chairmen   id.  at  28 

When  Mr.  Gromyko  visited  London  from 
M.iTih  16-20  at  the  Invitation  of  H  M  Gov- 
eriiir.fnt.  the  question  of  negotiations  on 
V.et-Nam  was  discussed  in  detail  with  him 
bv  tne  Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime  Mln- 
;.sicr  During  the  course  of  these  conversa- 
tions. Mr  Gromyko  rejected  the  idea  put  to 
hini  t)y  the  Foreign  Secretary  that  the  two 
Cij-Chairmen  might  agree  on  a  message  lu 
terms  sufficiently  objective  to  be  mutually 
iicveplable  to  other  members  of  the  Confer- 
eiire  He  also  rejected  the  Prime  Minister's 
propf>sal  that  the  two  co-Chalrmen  should 
.iciually  reconvene  the  Geneva  Conference 
or.  Indo-Chlna  and  expressed  the  view  that, 
uMil  what  he  called  American  aggression 
1:1  Vit't-Nam  had  been  terminated.  It  would 
be  Inappropriate  even  to  dLscuss  the  pos- 
siBility  of  calling  a  conference   " 

April  1 :  The  Secretary's  Speech  to  the 
House  of  Commons  (Extracts)  id.  at  3&-40. 
What  we  have  had  to  struggle  with  dur- 
.ng  these  last  weeks  is  a  situation  where  the 
repeated  attitude  of  the  Communist  side 
WiS  tiiat  it  saw  no  need  for  negotiations  or 
a  conference  at  all.  It  has  sometimes  been 
.suggested  that  this  attitude  of  the  Com- 
rr.uni.-^t  Powers  can  be  bhimed  on  us.  that  If 
v.e  had  been  prepared  to  engage  In  phrases 
r.  i.de.iinatory  of  the  United  Stiites,  or  to 
il.bs.'Ciate  ourselves  from  its  actions,  we 
;:.uu:d  have  got  a  better  response  But  I 
t.iiiik  that  we  should  notice  what  response 
I  tilers  have  been  getting — France,  India  and 
"Vagoslavla, 

The  French  approach  glanced  at.  but  no 
result  from  It;  the  Indian  Ignored  and  the 
P-'op!e  s  Daily,  In  Peking,  saying  on  March 
21  (if  the  Yugoslav  Initiative,  'The  Tito  clique 
Sfrvps  .America'  and  going  on  to  say  that 
Pi-endent  Tito  had  no  right  to  express  opln- 
:  yr.s  about  Vietnam.  .  .  . 

It  might  be  said  that  the  United  States 
Go-.ernment  should  spell  out  more  fully 
»h:it  was  required  as  a  satisfactory  assur- 
iiiice  by  North  Vietnam  that  It  was  prepared 
■j  cease  attacks  on  the  South,  or  that  the 
r:.;ied  States  should  describe  the  exact 
:/ro-ess  through  which  a  cease-fire  might  be 
re.iched,  or  that  it  should  describe  more  fully 
.-.ow  It  pictures  the  future  of  Vietnam,  for 
.11  tiiese  things  must  at  some  time  be  part 
f  tile  dl-scusslon. 

It  is  difficult  for  Uie  United  States  to  do 
this  .so  long  as  there  is  no  Indication  from 
".uP  other  side  of  its  preparedness  to  con- 
-ider  a  settlement  on  any  terms.  If  and 
».'".<'ri  there  Is  a  clear  Indication  to  that  effect, 
■*ia'n  the  other  side  communicates  in  any 
'  rm  that  It  desires  a  cessation  of  hostll- 
.tit-s,  or  considers  there  Is  room  for  negotl- 
■ti on.  then  the  door  would  be  open  and  there 
* 'uld  be  something  which  could  be  regarded 
■'i  a  basis  for  negotiation;  and  then  the 
thoroughly  sound  proposition  that  this  whole 
problem  must  have  a  political  and  not  merely 
H  military  solution  could  become  alive  and 
tf-tl,"      "• 

See  footnote*  234,  236,  236,  237,  on  pa^e 
15544. 


April  8:  Reply  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Declaration  by  the  Seven- 
teen Non-Allgned  Countries  td.  at  49-50 

"'We  welcome  the  concern  and  Interest  of 
the  governments  participating  In  the  dec- 
laration of  March  15;  Just  as  w-e  welcome 
any  initiative  aimed  at  bringing  peace  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  declaration  Is  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  effort  for 
pe.ice.   .  .  . 

"There  may  be  many  ways  to  this  kind  of 
peace.  In  discussion  or  negotiation  with  the 
governments  concerned,  in  large  groups  or 
in  small  ones,  in  the  reaffirmation  of  old 
agreements  or  their  strengthening  with  new 
ones. 

'We  have  stated  this  position  over  and 
over  again,  to  friend  and  foe  alike  And 
we  remain  ready — with  this  purpose — for 
unconditional   discussions" 

April  8;  Speech  by  Mr.  Pham  Van  Dong 
(The  Four  Points)  in  North  Viet  Nam  (Ex- 
tracts) id.  at  51. 

""It  Is  the  unswerving  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ef  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam to  strictly  respect  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreements  on  Vietnam,  and  to  correctly  Im- 
plement their  basic  provisions  as  embodied 
In  the  following  points: 

"I  .  .  .  According  to  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments, the  US.  Government  mu-st  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam  all  US,  troops,  mili- 
tary personnel  and  weapons  of  all  kinds,  dis- 
mantle all  US,  military  bases  there,  cancel 
its  "military  alliance"  with  South  Vietnam. 
It  must  end  Its  policy  of  intervention  and 
aggression  In  South  Vietnam.  According  to 
the  Geneva  Agreements,  the  US,  Govern- 
ment must  stop  Its  acts  of  war  against 
Nortli  Vietnam,  completely  cease  all  en- 
croachments on  the  territory  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam 

•'3.  The  internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam 
must  be  settled  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the 
programme  of  the  South  Vietnam  National 
Front  for  Liberation,  without  any  foreign 
Interference.  .  .  . 

"T^e  Government  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  Is  of  the  view  that  the 
above-expounded  stand  Is  the  basis  for  the 
soundest  political  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
problem.  If  this  basis  Is  recognized,  favour- 
able conditions  will  be  created  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  Vietnam  problem  and 
It  will  be  possible  to  consider  the  reconven- 
ing of  an  international  conference  along  the 
pattern  of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference  on 
Vietnam. 

"rhe  Government  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  declares  that  any  approach 
contrary  to  the  above  stand  Is  inappropriate: 
any  approach  tending  to  secure  a  U.N.  inter- 
vention In  the  Vietnam  situation  is  also  in- 
appropriate because  such  approaches  are 
bsisically  at  variance  with  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreements  on  Vietnam." 

April  11:  "Observer"  Article  In  the  Peking 
Peoples'  Daily  "Johnson's  Big  Swindle  "  (Ex- 
tracts) id  at  52-53. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  talk  about  "un- 
conditional discussions'  Is  a  swindle  pure  and 
simple.   .  .  . 

"The  South  Viet  Nam  National  Front  for 
Liberation  solemnly  declared  some  time  ago 
that  'all  negotiations  with  the  US  Imperial- 
ists at  this  moment  are  utterly  useless  If  they 
still  refuse  to  withdraw  from  South  Viet  Nam 
all  their  troops  and  all  kinds  of  war  mate- 
rials and  means  and  those  of  their  satellite 
countries,  if  they  still  refuse  to  dismantle  all 


their  military  bases  in  south  Viet  Nam,  If  the 
traitors  still  surrender  the  South  Vietnamese 
people's  sacred  rights  to  independence  and 
democracy  to  the  U.S  Imperallsts  and  if  the 
South  Viet  Nam  National  Front  for  Libera- 
tlon^the  only  genuine  representative  of  the 
14  million  South  Vietnamese  people — does 
not  have  its  decisive  voice  '  .  .   . 

"If  the  American  aggressors  refuse  to  quit 
South  Viet  Nam,  the  only  road  open  to  them 
Is  one  of  total  defeat.  ...  We  would  like  to 
tell  the  Johnson  Administration:  whatever 
you  have  done  or  may  possibly  do,  the  Chi- 
nese people  ■will  staunchly  side  with  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  them  to  the  end  for  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  American  aggressors." 

April  12:  Article  in  the  Peking  Peoples' 
Dally  "Serious  Advice  lor  U  Thant"  id.  at 
64-55. 

"According  to  Western  press  reports.  U.NT. 
Secretary -General  U  Thant  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  of  late  indicated  his  intention 
to  visit  China  and  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  to  'inquire  about'  what  he  calls 
'the  possibility  of  achieving  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement in  Viet  Nam  '  .  .  , 

"If  U  Thant  Is  undertaking  this  activity 
in  the  capacity  of  U  N  Secretary-General, 
then  we  should  like  to  tell  him  in  all  sertovis- 
ness  to  spare  himself  the  trouble, 

"The  Viet  Nam  question  has  nothing  to  do 
With  the  United  Nations.  The  1954  Geneva 
agreements  were  reached  outside  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  latter  has  no  right  to  In- 
terfere In  the  affairs  of  'Viet  Nam  or  of  Indo- 
Chlna  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  participant  nations  to 
uphold  the  Geneva  Agreements,  and  no  med- 
dling by  the  United  Nations  is  called  for,  nor 
will  it  lie  tolerated.  This  Is  the  case:  It  was  so 
In  the  past,  and  so  will  It  remain  In  the  fu- 
ture. .    . 

•  The  United  Nations  has  never  taken  a 
Just  stand  on  the  Viet  Nam  question.  It  has 
absolutely  no  say  concerning  a  settlement  of 
the  soutli  Viet  Nam,  question.  .  .   . 

■  In  short.  UN  intervention  In  affairs  of 
Indo-Chlna  cannot  be  tolerated 

"We  would  like  to  advise  U  Thant:  save 
yourself  the  trouble  There  is  nothing  for 
the  United  Nations  to  do  in  Viet  Nam,  neither 
is  It  qualified  to  do  anything  there  " 

April  12:  Reply  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  the  British  Co-Chairman's  Message 
pf  April  2  td  ,  at  57-58, 

.  .  |T|he  Chinese  Government  hereby 
states  to  the  British  Government  that  In  the 
present  circumstances  it  is  not  suitable  for 
a  special  representative  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  contact  the  Chin.se  Government 
on  the  problems  of  Viet  Nam  and  Indo-Chlna. 
and  that  he  Is  not  welcome  '' 

April  14:  Reply  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  the  Declaration  of  Seventeen  Non- 
Allgned  Countries  id   at  60 

"The  Canadian  Government  welcomes  the~ 
spirit  in  which  the  appeal  has  been  launched 
and  commends  the  sponsoring  nations  for 
their  initiative  which  reflects  the  anxiety  of 
all  responsible  nations  of  the  world  over  the 
deefjening  crisis  in  Vietnam  and  their  con- 
cern for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict   .  .  . 

'Discussions  or  negotiations,  however  re- 
quire a  willingness  of  both  sides  to  partici- 
pate The  Canadian  Government  earnestly 
hopes  therefore  that  all  the  other  Interested 
governments  will  respond  affirmatively  to  the 
appeal  as  a  demonstration  of  their  concern 
for  peace  and  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
take  up  the  offer  of  unconditional  discussions 
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Ambassador  Goldberg  placed  fonnally  before 
the  Security  Council  a  draft  resolution  call- 
ing for  Immediate  negotiations  wltbout  pre- 
conditions.    The    draft    resolution    provided 

that: 


"The  Security  Council,  Deeply  concerned 
at  the  continuaUon  of  hoetllltlea  In  Vietnam. 

"Mindful  of  Its  resp>on8lbllltle8  for  the 
maintenance     of     International     peace     and 

security. 


"Noting  that  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954  and  1962  have  not  been  im- 
plemented. 

"Desirous  of  contributing  to  a  peaceful 
and  honorable  settlement  of  the  conflict  in 
Vletniun, 


Recognizing  the  right  of  all  people,  In- 
duding  those  In  Vietnam,  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

■  1.   Calls   for   Immediate   discussions   with- 
out preconditions  at  on date 


made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America." 

April  a2:  Editorial  In  the  Peking  Peoples' 
Dally  on  the  Dcclarailon  of  the  Seventeen 
Non-Aligned  Countries  (Extract)  id.  at  36-67. 

"The  Vlet-Namese  people  will  never  agree 
to  negotiations  without  any  precondl'.lons.' 
They  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  made 
clear  their  stand.  .  .  . 

"Prankly  speaking,  the  17-Natlon  'aapeal' 
completely  caters  to  the  interests  of  tnited 
States  lmp>erialism  and  has  become  a  ihield 
In  the  hands  of  the  Johnson  Admlnlstiatlon 
to  ward  off  worldwide  condemnation  of  and 
oppoBlUon  to  the  United  States  crlrees  of 
aggression. 

"Why  h.is  the  17-natlon  appeal'  cate  ed  so 
much  to  the  needs  of  United  States  imperial- 
ism? Credit  should  be  given  to  the  Tito 
clique  of  Yugi)slavl.-\ 

"It  is  common  knowledge  that  frori  be- 
ginning to  end  the  document  was  mister- 
minded  and  created  by  the  Tito  clique'.  As 
early  as  March  2  thts  year,  Tito  wrote  to  ,fohn- 
son  urging  negotiations  with  'neither  party 
putting  forward  any  preconditions.'  and 
stres.slng  that  this  would  directly  benefit'  the 
United  States  Johnson  immediately  rolled 
He  bestowed  high  praise  upon  Tito  and  added 
that  in  your  conversations  and  communica- 
tions with  the  leaders  of  oUier  counkfiea,  you 
will  reflect  this  understanding."  The-.e  In- 
structions frtjm  the  United  States  bosii  sent 
the  Tltoltes  scurrying  everywhere,  and  soon 
the    appeal'  was  produced.  ' 

May  13:  Statement  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Foreign  Secretary:  Mr  Gordon 
W.i,lkers  Tour  id    at  7»  79. 

'  It  was  a  d:sappointment  that  the  Chinese 
and  North  Vietnamese  refused  to  see  Mr. 
Gordon  Walker.  It  is  als  5  rsgrcttcbU  that 
even  the  Soviet  Government  are,  so  far.  only 
willing  U-)  conternpl.ite  negotiations  on  Cam- 
bodia rather  than  on  Vietnam." 

May  15:  N.jte  on  a  Meeting  Between  Mr 
Oromyko  and  the  Foreign  Sec  re  la  ly  in 
Vienna  id.  at  80. 

"The  Foreign  Secretary  again  raised  with 
Mr  Gromyko  the  question  of  convening  the 
Geneva  Council  on  Indo-China.  tu-gulnt  that 
the  sooner  this  t<.x)k  pl.ice  the  better,  bi  t  Mr. 
Gromyka  could  not  agree  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  take  pan  in  negotiations  on 
this  subject." 

June  .'3:  Statement  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  ForeiKn  Secretary  id.  at  86-87 

"...  I  must  tell  tlie  House  that  at  present 
a  barrier  is  erected  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  road.  That  barrier  is  the  refusal  of  the 
Governments  of  North  Vietnam.  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  at  all." 

July  19:  Prime  Minister's  S|>eech  in  the 
House  of  Comnujns  (Extracts)  id.  at  111   116. 

"On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  tried 
to  use  the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  His  propiosed 
peace  tour  secured  the  .same  result  as  the 
unofficial  visit  c^f  Mr  Gordon  Walker.  The 
Indian  representative  was  rebuffed,  the  sev- 
enteen non-aligned  nations  were  rebuffed, 
and  France  was  rebutTed.  More  recently  we 
secured  the  almost  un;Anlmous  Common- 
wealth support  for  a  Commonwealth  Mi.sslon 
on  Vietnam,  and  again  Peking  and  Hanoi 
refused  to  accept  the  Mission.   .   .   . 

".  .  .  |T|o  get  a  political  solution  means 
getting  men  round  a  table.  Every  effort  to 
do  this — whether  through  the  co-Chalrmen. 
whether  throtigh  the  secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  whether  through  the 
French  Initiative,  whether  through  my  right 
hon.   Friend  <>  message   u>   the  Heads  of   the 


Geneva  Conference  Governments,  whether 
through  the  initiative  of  the  17  non-aligned 
countries,  whether  through  the  initiative  of 
the  Commonwealth  Peace  Mission  and  sub- 
sequent attempts  to  get  acceptance  of  that 
Mission — has  so  far  foundered  on  the  will- 
ingness of  Hanoi,  and.  to  the  extent  to  which 
China  accepts  responsibility  for  these  mat- 
ters, of  Peking  to  agree  to  negotuttions.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  will  be  any  disagree- 
ment with  that  proposition. 

".  .  .  [AjU  these  attempts  have  estab- 
lished the  wlUlngnpfis  of  the  United  Stales, 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  of 
tiie  majority  of  the  Geneva  parties  to  have 
negotiations.  No  further  diplomatic  ap- 
proaches are  necessary  with  them  " 

July  30:  Text  of  a  Letter  on  Vlet-Nam  Sent 
by  Mr,  Goldberg  to  the  President  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations  id.  at 
134- '25. 

"Members  of  the  Council  also  are  aware  of 
the  proloiiged  and  repeated  elTorts  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  open  a  piath  to 
peaceful  solution  of  the  disputes  of  South 
East  A£ia.  beginning  with  our  acceptance  of 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954. 
Tliese  etiorts  have  Included: 

'Various  approaches  to  Hanoi.  Peking  and 
Moscow; 

"Support  of  peaceful  overtures  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  Canada,  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

"Favorable  reactions  to  proposals  made  by 
seventeen  uonallgned  nations,  and  later  by 
the  Government  of  India; 

"Approval  of  efforts  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eial  of  the  United  IvVtions  to  Initiate  peace 
t.alks: 

"Endorsement  of  a  larger  role  for  the 
United  Nations  in  South  East  Asia,  includ- 
ing a  United  Nations  MLsslon  of  Observers 
along  the  fronuer  between  Viet  Nam  and 
Cambodia,  a  United  Nations  Mission  to  In- 
vestigate alleged  suppression  of  minority 
rights  In  Vict  Nam.  and  a  United  Nations  in- 
vitation to  Hanoi  to  participate  In  Security 
Council  discussions  of  the  Incident  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin; 

'"Major  participation,  directly  and  through 
the  United  Nations,  In  economic  and  social 
development  projects  In  South  Ea^t  Asia: 

"A  direct  appeal  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  use  their  Influence  In  bringing  all 
parties  to  the  peace  table: 

"Repeated  assertions  on  the  highest  avi- 
thority  that  the  United  States  Is  prepared 
to  engage  In  negotiations  or  discussions  of 
any  character  with  no  prior  conditions  what- 
ever 

"On  at  least  fifteen  occasions  In  the  past 
fotir-and-a-half  years,  the  United  Slates  has 
initiated  or  supported  efforts  to  resolve  the 
Issues  In  South  E^st  Asia  by  peaceful  ne- 
gotiations. 

"I  am  sure  that  the  other  members  of  the 
.Security  Council  share  the  deep  regrets  of 
my  Government  In  the  fact  that  none  of 
these  initiatives  has  met  with  any  favorable 
respon.se  whatever  It  Is  especially  unfortu- 
nate that  the  regime  In  Hanoi,  which,  along 
with  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam,  Is  most  di- 
rectly Involved  In  the  conflict,  has  denied  the 
competence  of  the  United  Nations  to  concern 
Itself  with  this  dispute  In  any  manner  and 
has  even  refused  to  participate  In  the  dis- 
cussion In  the  Council," 

See  also  the  Renmin  Ribao  Observer  edi- 
torials reprinted  In  Suppo«t  thk  Peoplb  or 
Viet  Nam.  Defeat  U.S.  AocaKSSORa  II  (For- 
eign languages  Presa  Peking  1965). 


".  .  .  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  solemnly 
declared  to  '.he  world : 

•■  'To  settle  the  .south  Viet  Nam  question. 
the  United  States  must,  first  of  all.  withdraw 
from  south  Viet  Nam.  let  the  south  Viet- 
namese people  decide  for  themselves  tke.r 
own  affairs,  and  stop  Its  provocative  atucks 
against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  V:et 
Nam 

"The  Chinese  Government  and  people  fuUv 
support  Prefldent  Ho  Chi  Mlnh"s  statempnt 
TTiey  are  resolved,  together  with  the  V;,'. 
namese  people,  to  carry  to  the  end  the  joint 
struggle  to  oust  the  US  aggressors  from  Viet 
Nam  ' 

Renmin  Ribao  BMltorlal  April  12.  10C5 
"Solemn  Pledge  of  the  Thirty  Million  Viet. 
namese  People"  id.  at  7-8. 

"Only  the  withdrawal  of  all  V  S  arn;p<l 
forces  from  south  Viet  Nam  can  create  th» 
Indispensable  pre-condition  for  the  pearp- 
ful  settlement  of  the  Viet  Nam  question  in 
accordance  with  the  Geneva  agreements  and 
provide  a  reliable  guarantee  for  the  Viet- 
namese people  to  settle  their  own  affairs  ar,d 
to  achieve  the  jjeaceful  reunification  of  their 
motherland  " 

Renmi7i  Ribao  Editorial  April  16.  19fli 
"People  of  the  World.  Act  Now  and  Force  -.h^ 
U  S  Aggressors  to  Get  Out  of  Viet  Nam'.""  id 
at  29.  32. 

"'  N  Y.  "Hmes,  Jan    31,  196«,  p.  1.  col.  8. 

»«N.Y.  Times.  Dec  30,  1965,  p  1.  col  8; 
id.  p.  7,  col.  1:  id.  p.  6,  col.  1;  NY.  Times. 
Dec.  31,  1965,  p    1,  cols   7-8 

For  a  recent  Indication  of  the  continuing 
United  Slates  efforts  to  achieve  a  pencef;;! 
settlement  see  NY  Times,  June  3.  1966  p 
1.  col.  6  (City  ed  ) 

"Through  Peking  and  other  diplomatic 
channels,  the  Administration  .  .  .  has  sent 
a  new  message  to  Hanoi  pledging  willir,B- 
ness  to  cease  bombing  If  North  Viet  nan' 
under  some  form  of  International  vpnf>.-:i. 
tlon,  stops  Infiltrating  troops  Into  So'jiii 
Vietnam.  .  .  . 

"Thus  far.  according  to  highly  placed  offi- 
cials, there  has  been  no  reaction  from  Pe- 
king or  Hanoi  to  the  two  American  Initia- 
tives." 

Ibid. 

=*See  the  NY  Times  Jan  31,  lOSfi  p  1 
col  7.  for  a  statement  by  DRV  Presuler.' 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  rejecting  US  offers  to  nego- 
tiate     See  also  note  233  .t-upra 

"^  N  Y.  Times,  Feb.  1.  1966.  p  1  col  4  p 
12,  cols  2-6  Ambas-sador  Go'.dliergs  Jiuri- 
ary  :n.  1966.  request  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil consider  the  Vietnaniese  conflict  ;uid 
adopt  the  United  States  resolution  calline 
for  an  International  peace  conference  clearlv 
compiles  with  the  requirements  of  Article 
37  of  the  Charter,  Article  37(1)  states  a.'^ 
follows: 

"Should  the  parties  to  a  dlspvite  of  the  nr.- 
ture  referred  to  In  Article  33  fall  to  settle 
It  by  the  means  Indicated  In  that  article,  they 
shall   refer  it   to   the   Security   Council   ' 

Article  33  states: 

"■(11  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  Is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  sec- 
urity, shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  bv 
negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation,  conclhitti"" 
arbitration.  Judicial  settlement,  resort  to 
regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice    , 

Thus  the  wording  of  Articles  37  and  33 
would  seem  to  require  or  at  the  least  permit. 
the  parties  to  a  dispute  to  attempt  a  dipl  - 
malic   settlement   among    themselves   beiore 


t;icy  refer  the  matter  to  the  Security  Council. 
Pnor  to  January  31,  1966,  the  US  was  en- 
c.iKcd  m  extensive  diplomatic  efforts  to 
.Merest  the  D.R.V.  in  negotiations.  See  note 
j;jj  supra.  Thus  It  can  not  be  said  that  the 
I"  S  unlawfully  delayed  formally  presenting 
the  Viet  Nam  controversy  to  the  U.N  for  it 
VIM  acting  in  compliance  with  the  spirit  of 
Arti.les  33  and  37  that  settlement  among  the 
pirties  be  first  attempted  before  tJie  dispute 
;s  referred  to  the  Security  Council  More- 
over there  was  some  feeling  that  premature 
relerral  to  the  United  Nations  might  Inhibit 
tiie  possibility  of  a  negotiated  settlement  by 
;rep.'.ing  the  positions  of  the  parties  In  the 
re:>ulting  debate, 

Tlie  United  Slates  presented  evidence  of 
the  nature  of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  on  Feb- 
ru:iry  27,  1965.  In  the  form  of  a  paper  entitled 
.Aggression  from  the  North  (S  62U6i."  The 
presentation  of  evidence  not  only  satisfies 
the  reporting  requirement  of  Article  51.  it 
goes  beyond  that  requirement. 

A  clearer  understanding  of  United  States 
(ompUance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Cfiarter  can  be  gained  if  US  approaches  to 
the  UN.  are  considered  In  tabular  form 
Opposite  the  U.S.  approaches  are  found  the 
articles  of  the  Charter  with  which  the  acts 
c.miply.  This  list  of  Public  U.S  Communi- 
cations to  the  Security  Council  and  Sccrc- 
ta^y-Gmeral  Is  printed  In  Hearings  on  S. 
2793  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  89th  Cong..  2nd  Sess  ,  pt.  1  at 
6,14-35.  The  listing  of  the  Charter  Articles 
»!th  which  the  acts  comply  represents  the 
ciinc'uslons  of  the  authors  of  this  paper  and 
i  not  to  be  found  In  the  committee  print. 
PfBLic  U.S.  Communications  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  Secretary-General 
51  (t  37—1.  August  5,  1964 Letter  from 
.\.T.b,issador  Sleven.son  requesting  a  Security 
Council  meeting  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  inci- 
dents IS  5849). 

■J.  September  9,  1964 — Ambassador  Stev- 
enson informed  the  Security  Council  Presi- 
dent uf  U.S.  views  on  the  report  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  Mission  to  Cambodia  and  Vlel- 
r.iim  dated  July  27.  1964.  In  parUcuIar,  he 
commended  the  report's  suggestions  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  group  of  UN 
('t)6ervers  and  the  resumption  of  political  re- 
lations between  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  He 
concluded  that  implementation  of  the  re- 
port's recommendations  represented  'practi- 
cal, although  limited,  steps  by  which  the 
UN  can  exercise  Its  peace-keeping  responsl- 
Dihties  and  contribute  to  a  reduction  of  ten- 
6;.m  in  southeast  Asia'  ( S ' 5955 ) 

"51—3,  February  7.  1965 — Letter  from 
■Ambassador  Stevenson  Informing  the  Coun- 
cil members,  In  accordance  with  article  51  of 
the  U.N.  Charter,  of  the  air  attacks  against 
military  Installations  In  North  V'letnam 
which  were  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
and  Government  of  Vietnam  In  response  to 
increasing  Infiltration  from  the  north  and 
pxpanded  attacks  by  VIetcong  forces  In  the 
.■.outh   (3   6174). 

"51 — 4  February  27.  1965 — Ambassador 
S".evenson'8  letter  to  the  Security  Council 
President  forwarding  for  the  Information  of 
iil  U  N.  members  the  text  of  the  Depart- 
ments  paper  entitled  "Aggression  from  the 
North"   (S  6206). 

■  5  April  2,  1965. — In  a  letter  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  President,  Ambassador  Steven- 
son rejected  a  Soviet  charge  that  U.S.  forces 
were  using  'poisonous  gases'  In  Vietnam. 
Tile  U.S.  letter  attached  excerpts  from  Sec- 
retary Ru«k"«  Btarch  25,  1966,  press  confer- 
ence on  thU  subject  (S  6270) . 


among  the  appropriate  Interested  govern- 
ments   to    arrange    a    conference    looking 

toward  the  application  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954  and  1962  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  durable  peace  in  So\itheast  Asia. 

"2  Recommends  that  the  first  order  of 
business  of  such  a  conference  be  arrange- 
ments for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  under 
effective  supervision. 

"3.  Offers  to  assist  in  achieving  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  by  all  appropriate 
means  including  the  provision  of  arbitrators 
or  mediators, 

"4.  Calls  on  all  concerned  to  cooperate 
fully  In  the  Implementation  of  the  resolu- 
tion, 

"5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
assist  as  appropriate  In  the  implementation 
of  this  resolution,"  •™ 

The  draft  resolution  presented  by  the 
United  States  was  not  adopted.  In  fact. 
there  was  little  interest  in  discussing  the 
matter,  beyond  that  displayed  by  the  United 
Stales,  On  January  21,  1966.  shortly  pnor 
to  the  Introduction  of  the  resolution  and 
during  the  second  United  Stales  bombing 
pause  "the  Secretary-General  s.ild  he  did  not 


"33  &  51 — 6  April  9,  1965 — The  text  of 
President  Johnson's  April  7  address  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  was  transmitted  to  the 
Security  Council  President  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  U.N.  members. 

"33— pissslbly  37  7.  July  28,  1965. — Presi- 
dent Johnson  wrote  Secretary-General  U 
Thant  expressing  the  hope  that  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  Nations  could  be  used 
to  bring  about  peace  in  Vietnam. 

"33 — possibly  37  8  July  30,  1965  —Am- 
bassador Goldberg  wrote  the  Security  Coun- 
cil President  Informing  UN  members  of  U.S. 
efforts  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  in  Vietnam 
and  Inviting  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  to  collaborate  with  the  United  States 
in  the  search  for  an  acceptable  formula  to 
restore  peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia 
(S  65751  . 

"33 — 9.  January  4,  1966. — Ambassador 
Goldberg  Informed  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  purposes  and  content  of  the  U.S.  'peace 
offensive'  and  again  urged  members  of  the 
Security  Council  to  give  even  more  earnest 
thought  to  what  they  might  do  to  achieve 
peace  In  Vietnam  (S  7067) 

"61  &  37 — 10  January  31,  1966  -^Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  requested  the  Security  Coun- 
cil President  to  convene  an  urgent  meeting 
of  the  Security  CcTuncil  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  iS  7105  i" 

The  text  of  these  messages  may  be  found 
id   at  635-47. 

Despite  these  efforts,  opposition  to  U.N.  ac- 
tion continues  on  the  part  of  some  members. 
Because  of  the  opposition  of  Prance  and  the 
USSR..  Secretary-General  U  Thant  recently 
said  "I  have  to  say  that  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment the  U.N  cannot  and  should  not  be  ef- 
fectively Involved  in  peace-keeping  opera- 
tions or  any  operations  of  the  nature  of  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity or  law  and  order.  In  Vietnam  "  N  Y 
Times.   May   13,    1966,   p    2    col     1 

On  June  2,  1966,  Nguyen  Duy  Lien,  the  Per- 
manent Observer  of  the  R.V,N.  to  the  United 
Nations  requested  Secretary-General  U 
Thant  to  provide  United  Nation*  observers 
at  the  September  elections  for  a  constituent 
assembly  In  the  RV.N.  The  proposal  was 
welcomed  by  the  United  States  and  Britain. 
See  "Saigon  Asks  U.N.  to  Observe  Vote,"  NY. 
Times,  June  3,  1906.  p.  c3,  col  1  (city  ed.). 
The  proposal,  however,  met  exposition  else- 
where within  the  United  Nations,  See 
"Saigon  Bid  to  UN  Meets  Opposition,"  NY 
Times,  June  4.  1966  p  c3,  col.  1  (city  ed  ) 
NY.  Times,  June  11  1966.  p  c5.  col.  1  (city 
ed  1 

»"N.Y.  Times,  Feb.  1,  1966,  p.  12,  eol«.  2-e. 


think  that  an  open  debate  In  the  Security 
Council  would  be  useful  "'  =*  In  another 
statement  made  on  the  same  day  the  Secre- 
tary-General stated  thaf  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  and  the  United  Nations 
Peace-Keeping  Force  in  Cyprus  "were  In 
danger  of  being  curtailed  In  the  near  future 
because  of  a  lack  of  funds."  ■"  The  same  lack 
of  funds  would  seem  to  be  a  factor  preclud- 
ing any  U.N  peace-keeping  activities  in 
Viet  Nam. 

Despite  these  Inauspicious  signs  the  United 
States  presented  lis  resolution.  So  reluctant 
were  many  of  the  Security  Council  members 
to  even  discuss  this  peace  effort  that  the 
United  States  barely  achieved  the  requisite 
9  votes  (of  15  members)  to  have  the  resolu- 
tion set  for  discussion.-"  Russia  and  Bul- 
garia voted  against  discussing  the  matter 
and  France,  among  others,  abstained  -'-  The 
result  of  the  discussion  was  the  statement 
by  the  Security  Council  President  "with  which 
this  section  began:  thai  no  agreement  could 
be  reached. 

It  should  also  be  jxdnted  out  that  under 
Article  35  of  the  Charter  any  member  or  even 
non-member  of  the  United  Nations  could 
have  brought  the  Viet  Nam  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Security  Council.  And 
under  Article  99  "TTie  Secretary-General  may 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council 
any  matter  which  in  his  opinion  may  threaten 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security." 

The  United  States  and  all  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  must,  of  course,  con- 
tinually work  to  strengthen  and  assist  the 
United  Nations  in  undertaking  solutions  to 
problems  such  as  Viet  Nam  It  Is  particularly 
important  that  every  feasible  effort  continue 
to  be  made  to  maximize  the  potential  of  the 
United  Nations  to  seek  a  solution  to  the 
Viet  Nam  situation.  As  United  Nations  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  has  repeatedly  Indicated, 
the  search  for  a  i>eaceful  negotiated  solution 
must  continue.  The  facts,  however,  indicate 
that  the  United  States  has  met  its  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

IV.    the   geneva    accords  StTPORT   THF 
united  STATES    POSITION 

A  Sothing  m  the  Geneva  Accords  requires 
the  United  States  to  abstain  from  resisting 
aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam 

As  has  been  seen,  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  with  respect  to  Viet  Nam  consisted  of 
an  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  HoEtllliies 
between  the  DRV.  and  the  FYench  Union 
forces,  and  a  F^nal  Declaration  of  the  Con- 
ference.-"   The  United  States  did  not  sign 


-•  United  Nations  Pre.ss  Release  WS  225. 
Jan    21,   1966.  at  2. 

='■  Ibid. 

-''■Wall  Street  JoiuTial.  Feb.  3,  1966,  p  1, 
col.  3, 

•■'■Ibid 

For  an  Indication  of  U.N.  Ambassador  Ar- 
thur J.  Goldberg's  emphasis  on  the  processes 
of  international  law  and  the  United  Nations 
as  essentials  In  the  search  for  world  peace, 
see  "Goldberg  Rebuts  Acheson  View  That 
Peace  by  Uaw  Is  'Illusory',  "  NY  Time.=  May 
19.  1966.  p.  6c.  ool  4  i  city  ed  i  '  The  way 
to  peace  In  this  turbulent  age  Is  tc  keep  to 
that  national  vision,  to  work  with  all  our 
might  for  the  establishment  of  a  structiire 
of  law  that  will  be  reliable  and  Just  to  all 
nations."  he  continued 

'For  though  law  alone  cannot  assure  world 
peace,  there  can  be  no  peace  without  It,"" 
Id   at  col.  6. 

**■  Further  Documents  Relating  to  the  Dts- 
cussicm  of  Indo-China  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference (Miscellaneous  No.  20  119541,  Com- 
mand Paper  9239).  Great  Britain  Parlla- 
mentarv  Sessional  Papers.  XXXI  i  1953  54  i  , 
at  ^ll'  27-38. 
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or  otherwise  agree  to  be  bound  by  either  the 
Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  HoBtllllies  or 
the  Final  Declaration  and  made  this  posi- 
tion cleiu  at  tiie  Conference  itself,  it  Is  a 
well  accepted  principle  of  Intematlonil  law 
that  treaties  ordinarily  cannot  Impose  tbllga- 
tlons  on  sta'cs  which  are  not  parties  to  them. 
As  Lord  McNalr,  a  former  President  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  has  written: 
"jNjo  State  can  be  bound  by  any  treaty  pro- 
vision unle.ss  It  has  Ri^en  Its  assent,  and  that 
principle  Is  applicable  equally  to  all  types  of 
treaty  "  -'"  Similarly.  Article  18  of  the  Har- 
vard Research  Draft  Convention  on  the  Law 
of  Treaties  provides:  .\  treaty  may  n(.i  Im- 
pose obligations  ufxjn  a  State  which  s  not 
a  party  thereto.  .  .  ."■  -'■  And  Article  58  of 
the  International  Law  Commisnon  li)64 
Draft  Articlrs  on  the  Law  of  Treatic  pro- 
vides 

'A  treaty  applies  only  between  the  f  artles 
and  neither  imposes  any  obligations  nor  con- 
fers any  rights  upon  a  State  not  party  to  it 
without  Its  consent."  •'" 

The    commentary    to    this    article   s.iid: 

"There  appears  to  be  almost  universal 
agreement  that  the  rule  laid  down  In  this 
article — that  a  treaty  applies  only  be:. ween 
the  parties — is  the  fundamental  rule  gov- 
erning the  effect  of  a  treaty  upon  States  not 
parties.  .  .  . 

"Tliere  was  complete  agreement  amongst 
the  members  that  there  is  no  exception  in 
the  case  of  obligations;  a  treaty  never  ty  its 
own  force  aione  creates  obligations  for  non- 
parties. The  division  of  opinion  rela.ed  to 
the  question  whether  a  treaty  may  of  Its 
own  force  confer  rights  upon  a  non-par  :y."  *' 

There  is  sotne  authority  that  80-:;alled 
"law-making"  treaties  svich  as  the  Hague 
Conventions  on  the  rules  of  land  warfiire  or 
the  United  Nations  Charter  which  are  ac- 
cepted as  cu-stomaj-y  law  may  create  exper- 
tations  that  may  bind  non-party  states.'*" 
The  detailed  provisions  of  the  Agreement  on 


•»*  McNaib.  The  Law  or  Treaties  162  ( '  961) . 

"*  29  Am    J    INT-L  L    918   1  Supp.  1935  i  . 

^"  Rep<nt  of  the  International  Law  Com- 
mi.ision  on  the  icork  of  its  sixteenth  sisaion 
11  Uay-24  July  1964,  UN.  Gen.  Ass.  Orr. 
Rec..  19th  Sess  ,  Supp.  No.  9.  at  7  (A  58091 
(1964). 

>♦•  Id  at  7-8. 

""See  generally  McNati,  The  Law  of 
Treaties  310  255  71  (19611. 

There  Is  substantial  authority  for  the  prop- 
osition that  even  non -members  of  the  UN. 
are  bound  by  the  obligation  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  force  embodied  in  Article  2,  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Charter  See  Comment,  50 
Calif.  L  Rev  5!.t.  at  522  (1962).  And  see 
the  address  by  Secretary  of  State  E>ean  Rusk 
1965  Proceedings    Am    Stx"    Int'l  L    347. 

"  .  .  |L|a.^t  year  a  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Principles  of  International 
Law  concerning  Friendly  Relations  and  Co- 
operation among  States  m?t  In  Mex'co  City 
All  shades  of  United  Nations  opinion  were 
represented  The  Committee's  purpose  was 
to  study  and  possibly  to  elaborate  certain  of 
those  principles.  The  Committee  debated 
much  and  agreed  on  little  But  on  one  point, 
it  reached  swift  and  unanimous  agreement: 
that  all  states,  and  not  only  all  Members  of 
the  United  Nations,  are  bound  to  refrain  in 
their  international  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integ- 
rity or  political  Independence  of  any  state. 
Non-recognition  of  the  statehood  of  a  politi- 
cal entity  was  held  not  to  affect  the  inter- 
national application  of  this  carctlnaj  rule  of 
general  international  law." 

Id.  at  349  50. 

Whether  or  not  a  non-member  Is  bound 
by  the  force  of  the  provision  as  such,  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  strong  rule  of  i^eneral 
international  law  today.  See  generaJly  ICc- 
Dougal  &  Feliciano.  L.aw  &  idimttVM  WORU) 


the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  or  of  the  Pinal 
Declaration  cannot  be  validly  characterized 
as  such,  however,  and  In  any  event  the  propo- 
sition has  less  certainty  In  a  context  In  which 
a  state  expressly  refused  to  be  bound  at  Ihe 
time  the  so-called  "law-making  '  treaty  w:us 
entered  into  •'• 

The  Agreement  on  the  Ces.satlon  of  Hos- 
tilltlee  w;ts  .signed  only  by  repreeentiitlves  of 
the  D.R  \'.  and  the  French  Union  Forces-'*' 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States,  not  be- 
ing a  fxu-ly  to  It.  was  not  bound  by  it  With 
respei't  W  the  Final  Declaration  of  the  Con- 
ference, as  has  been  pointed  out.  It  was 
not  signed  by  any  state,  but  was  orally 
agreed  to  by  France,  BrlUiln,  Camb<xil;i.  the 
D.R  v.,  Laos,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  the  USSR  It  was.  however,  expressly 
rejected  tus  a  binding  obligation  by  the  United 
States  and  w;ls  not  agreed  to  by  the  State 
of  Viet  Nam  This  United  States  position, 
clearly  enunciated  at  the  conference,  that 
It  was  not  prepared  to  Join  In  the  Final 
Declaration  of  the  Cc^nference  Including  the 
.Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  In 
Viet  Nam  hiis  so  often  been  ml-sstated  that 
the  pertinent  extracts  from  the  official  ver- 
l>atim  record  of  the  Final  Plenary  Session  of 
the    Conference   are   here   .";et    out   in   full. 

■The  Chairman  (Mr  Eden):  .  .  Finally, 
gentlemen,  there  is  the  Draft  Declaration  by 
the  Conference,  which  takes  note  of  all  these 
documents.  |  Including  the  Agreement  on 
the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  in  Viet  Nam  1  I 
tliink  all  of  my  colleagues  have  copies  of  this 
Draft  Declaration  before  them.  I  will  ask 
my  colleagues  in  turn  to  express  themselves 
ujxjn  this  Declaration. 

■  The  Representative  of  France. 

M  Mcndi's-France  (Prance):  Mr.  Chalr- 
ni.i.n,  the  French  Delegation  approves  the 
terms  of  this  Declaration.  .  .  . 

'The  Chairman  The  Representative  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

".Mr  Chou  En-lai  (People's  Republic  of 
China)  :  We  agree. 

"The  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Govc-nrner.t  In  the  Ui.Ued  Kingdom. 
I  associate  myself  with  tlie  final  Declaration 
of  this  Conference. 

"The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

••Mr  Molotov  lUSS.R.i:  Tlie  Soviet  Dele- 
gation agrees.       .    . 

■•The  Chairman:  .  .  .  The  Representative 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 

"Mr.  Pham  van  Dong  (Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Viet  Nam )  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  words  pronounced  by 
you.   .  .   . 

"T'le  C/iairr7ian  .  .  .  I  will  continue  call- 
ing upon  countries  to  speak  on  the  subject 


Public  Order  129-31,  138-48  (1961).  More- 
over, Article  2,  section  6  of  the  Charter  cer- 
tainly Indicates  an  Intention  that  even  non- 
members  be  held  to  this  standard  And  since 
the  DRV  has  a  pending  application  for 
United  Nations  membership;  which  \inder 
Article  4.  section  1  of  the  Charter  Is  an  un- 
dertaking to  accept  the  obligation.':  of  the 
Charter.  It  hardly  seems  harsh  to  Judge  Us 
actions  by  the  Charter.  See  notes  103  &  104 
Supra. 

•*Thls  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  not  expressly  agreeing  to  the 
Geneva  Accords  are  free  to  assist  either  the 
DRV  or  the  R.V.N  in  an  aggres-slve  attack 
aimed  at  the  political  and  territorial  Integrity 
of  the  other  state  Such  an  attack  across 
an  International  cease-f^re  line.  If  not  pur- 
suant to  the  right  of  Individual  or  collectlvie 
self-defense  or  collective  action  expressly 
authorized  by  the  United  Nations,  would 
clearly  constitute  a  violation  of  the  cus- 
tomary International  law  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  force  In  International  relations 
embodied  In  Article  a.  sections  3  &  4  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

»"  See  note  44  sujna. 


of  the  Declaration.     I  call  uf)on  the  United 
States  of  America. 

■Mr.  Bedell  Smith  (United  States):  Mr 
Chairman,  Fellow  Delegates,  as  1  stated  •., 
my  colleaguss  during  our  meeting  on  July  ig 
my  Ooverni:ient  is  not  prepared  to  join  ai  d 
Declaration  by  the  Conference  such  .-ts  is, 
submitted.  However,  the  United  States 
makes  this  unilateral  declaration  of  its  po- 
sition In  these  matters: 

"declaration 

"The  Government  of  the  United  St,ite5 
being  resolved  to  devote  its  efforts  to  the 
strengthening  of  peace  in  accordance  ■aith 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Uniied 
Nations. 

"Takes  Note 
of  the  Agre<;ments  concluded  at  Geneva  on 
July  20  and  21.  1954.  between  (a)  the  Pran'-o- 
Ijiotlan  Command  and  the  Command  of  the 
People's  Army  of  Viet  Nam;  (b)  the  Rrvai 
Khmer  Army  Conunand  and  the  Comm:ir.d 
of  the  People's  Army  of  Viet  Nam:  '■: 
Franco-Vietnamese  Command  and  the  C  m- 
mand  of  the  People's  Army  of  Viet  N.Tm,  :;r.d 
of  paragraphs  1  to  12  of  the  Declaration 
presented  to  the  Geneva  Conference  on  21st 
July    19.54 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

■Declarer  with  regard  to  the  aforesaid 
Agreements  and  paragraphs  that  fl)  It  f::'.] 
refrain  from  the  threat  or  the  use  of  f  vrce 
to  disturb  them,  in  accordance  with  Artiri^ 
2  (Section  4)  of  the  Charter  of  the  Ut-.;tod 
Nations  dealing  with  the  obligation  of  Mon;- 
bers  to  refrvin  In  their  international  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force;  a.-.d 
(111  It  would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggre.- 
slon  in  violation  of  the  afore.sald  Agrecn;o:.-.o 
with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously  thrt:»t- 
enlng  International  peace  and  security. 

"In  connection  with  the  statement  in  the 
Declaration  concerning  free  elections  in  V.f 
Nam,  my  Government  •wishes  to  make  clea.- 
Its  position  which  it  has  expressed  in  .i 
I>ecl:\.ratlon  made  In  Washington  on  29;h 
June.  1954,  as  follows:  — 

"  'In    the    case    of    nations    now    divided 
agaln.^t  their  will,  we  shall  continue  to  .seek 
to    achieve    unity    through    free    election 
supervised   by  the  United  Nations  to  ensure 
that  they  are  conducted  fairly.' 

"With  respect  to  the  statement  mado  by 
the  Representative  of  the  State  of  Viet  N.iir. 
the  United  States  reiterates  iUs  tradition.i; 
ptwition  that  peoples  are  entitled  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future  and  that  it  will  not 
Join  in  an  arrangement  which  would  hinder 
tills.  Nothing  in  its  declaration  Just  made  l-i 
Intended  to  or  does  Indicate  any  departure 
from  this  traditional  position. 

"We  share  the  hojJe  that  the  agreeme.it 
will  permit  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viet  Nam  t. 
play  their  part  In  full  independence  and 
sovereignty.  In  the  peaceful  community  . ' 
nations,  and  will  enable  the  pteoples  of  t-ha: 
area  to  determine  their  own  future. 

"Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

•The  Chairman:  The  Conference  wil!  I 
think,  wish  to  take  note  of  the  stJitenier:'  ': 
the  Representative  of  the  Unlte<l  ;^ti»":  (t 
America.*' 


-  Further  Documents  Relating  to  the  D:s- 
cii.^fion  of  Indo-China  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference (Miscellaneou.s  No,  20  |1954|  Com- 
mand Paper  9239  )  .  Great  Britain  Parliamtr.- 
tary  Sessional  Papers  XXXI  (1953  54i.at 
5  7 

In  this  unilateral  declaration  the  Un.ted 
States  refused  even  to  take  note  of  parap'r:ip!i 
13.  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Final  Derl.Tra- 
tlon  of  the  Conference.  Paragraph  13  pro- 
vides: 

"The  members  of  the  Conference  agree 
to  consult  one  another  on  any  question  which 
may    be    referred    to    them    by    the   Interr.n- 


Mr.  Bedell  Smith's  statements  for  the 
IT:med  States  made  It  evident  to  all  con- 
c'-rned  that  the  United  States  would  not 
,  r.'eut  to  be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the 
.\  reement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  or 
]!.(■  Final  Declaration  of  the  Conference,  a  po- 
.''■•.<m  with  which  all  of  the  delegations  were 
i.:;r:idy  aware.  Before  makiiit;  tlie  United 
,<■  ttes  unilateral  dechiratlcMi  Mr.  Bedell 
Smith  unequlvocs-Uy  stated  that  the  United 
s:  >;es  was  not  prepared  to  Join  In  the  Plnal 
Occlaration  of  the  Conference.  Tills  state- 
nient  is  sometimes  omitted  by  those  advert- 
inij  to  whether  the  United  States  approved 
or  consented  to  be  bound  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hos- 
tilities or  the  Final  Declaration  of  the  Con- 
ference.=^  Moreover,  the  United  States 
s^.'ement  which  followed  was  not  Incon- 
.^istent  with  this  unequivocal  statement  but 
merely  took  note  of  a  substantial  part  of  the 


t.on.il  Sujoervlsory  Commission,  In  order  to 
sVudy  such  measures  as  may  prove  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  Agreements  on  the  ces- 
f.ition  of  hostilities  in  Cambodia.  Laos  and 
Vict-Nam  are  respected  " 

In  refusing  even  to  tiike  note  of  this  agree- 
ment to  consult  between  members  of  the 
Conference,  the  United  Suites  was  Indicating 
!:i  yet  another  way  its  separateness  from 
the  Conference  decisions. 

See  for  example  Apthekfu.  Mission  to 
Hanoi  98  (1966).  Schfkr  How  the  Untted 
States  Got  Involved  In  Vietnam  18  (1965). 
Sheer  a.>w!ertB; 

I"he  United  States  and  the  Diem  govern- 
ment were  later  to  claim  that  they  were  not 
bound  by  the  agreement  because  they  had 
not  .'ilgned  it.  However,  the  United  Stales, 
,.)r  its  part,  had  implied  approval  when  It 
returned  Walter  Bedell  Smith  to  the  con- 
ference, from  which  he  had  earlier  been  with- 
drawn, at  the  insistence  of  the  English  and 
the  French.  Elsenhower  acknowledged  In 
his  Mandate  for  Change:  Our  direct  Inter- 
(st  In  these  negotiations  arose  out  of  the 
rissumptlon  that  the  United  States  would 
lie  expected  to  act  as  one  of  the  guarantors 
ipf  whatever  agreement  should  be  achieved,' 
Ke  also  worte:  'By  and  large,  the  settlement 
fh'.ained  by  the  French  Union  at  Geneva  in 
1354  was  the  best  it  could  get  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.' *• 

.^s  to  the  United  States  feelings  nbotit  the 
Conference  and  the  reasons  for  Bedell  Smith's 
return  see  Survey  or  International  Affairs 
1954  62-64  (Royal  Institute  of  International 
.AtTalrs  1957):  Thb  Unfted  States  In  World 
.^ITAIRS  1964  248-49  (Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations 1956). 

There  was  no  formal  guarantee  of  the 
agreements.  The  Conference  Powers,  ex- 
cept for  the  USA  and  Viet  Nam  l.ssued  a 
!in;il  Declaration  taking  note  of  the  agree- 
mpnt.s.  The  U.S.A.  Issued  a  unilateral  decla- 
ration that  It  would  'refrain  from  the  use 
or  threat  of  force  to  disturb'  the  agree- 
menu  and  'would  view  any  renewal  of  the 
riCktresslon  In  violation  of  the  aforesaid  agree- 
ments with  grave  concern  '  The  Vietnamese 
government  undertook  not  to  use  force  to 
resist  the  carrying  of  the  cease-fire  into  effect 
though  It  maintained  its  reservations  on  the 
settlement." 

SuBVET    OF    International    Affairs    1954. 
^'tp-a,  at  67. 

With  respect  to  Scheer's  quotations  from 
Mandate  for  Vhange  see  also  pp.  447-48 
where  former  President  Elsenhower  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  was  reftising  to 
participate  in  the  resolution  and  tliat  in  a 
ne'ns  conference  on  July  21.  1954— the  day 
of  the  Final  Declaration  of  the  Conference — 
he  had  Indicated  that  the  United  States  w.as 
"not  a  party  to  or  bound  by  the  decisions 
taken  at  the  conference.  .  .  ."  Eisenhowmi, 
Mandate  for  Change:  The  Whttb  House 
Years  1953-50  447-48  (Signet  ed.  1963). 


agreements  reached  at  Geneva,  made  an  ex- 
press unilateral  two  point  declaration,  and 
ended  with  a  .statement  of  position.  Nothing 
In  this  statement  Indicates  United  States 
consent  to  be  bound  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 
or  the  Final  Declaration  of  the  Conference 
Point  one  of  the  two  point  express  declara- 
ti(^n  merely  Indicated  that  the  United  States 
would  act  in  accordance  with  its  existing 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Charter 
with  respect  to  refraining  from  disturbing 
the  agreement  by  threats  or  use  of  force. 
This  statement  that  the  United  States  "will 
refrain  from  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force 
to  disturb  them,  in  accordance  with  Article  2 
(Section  4  1  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  dealing  with  the  obligation  of  Mem- 
bers to  refrain  in  their  International  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force "  is, 
even  standing  alone,  clearly  not  an  agree- 
ment to  be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  or 
the  Final  Declaration  of  the  Conference.  For 
being  bound  not  to  disturb  the  agreements 
by  force  in  accordance  with  preexisting 
United  Nations  obligations  as  to  when  force 
is  and  when  it  is  not  permissible  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  subscribing  to  all  of 
the  provisions  of  tiie  Agreement  on  the 
Cessation  of  HosUllties  or  the  Final  Declara- 
tion of  the  C^^nference,  Including  provisions 
such  as  limitations  on  the  introduction  of 
military  equipment  into  Viet  Nam,  etc.-'- 
And  taken  togetlier  with  Mr  Bedell  Smith's 
unequivocal  statement  that  the  United 
States  would  not  Join  In  the  Final  Declara- 
tion of  the  Conference,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  United  States  did  not.consent  to  be 
bound  by  the  provLsions  of  the  Agreement 
on  the  (Tessatlon  of  Hostilities  or  the  Final 
Declaration  of  the  Conference. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  were 
only  two  points  to  the  express  declaration 
paragraph  of  the  United  States  statement 
Issued  at  Geneva  Point  one  of  the  decla- 
ration which  declared  that  the  United  States 
would  act  in  accordance  with  Article  2,  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
point  two  of  the  declaration  which  declared 
that  the  United  Stales  would  view  aggression 
in  violation  of  the  agreements  as  seriously 
tlireatening  Ir.ternatiunal  peace  and  secu- 
rity. The  statement  of  position  which  fol- 
lowed this  express  two  point  declaration 
docs  not  seem  a  part  of  the  formal  declara- 
tion as  such,  since  it  was  neither  numbered 
(Hi)  nor  a  continuation  of  point  ilil  in  the 
same  paragraph  with  the  declaration.  Re- 
gardless of  tlie  effect  of  this  discussion  of 
position  in  the  statement.-"  which  in  any 
event  does  not  affect  the  conclusions  of  this 
paper,  it  is  clear  that  the  heart  of  the  United 
States  unilateral  declaration  at  Geneva  was 
its  two  point  formal  declaration.  Nothing  in 
this  formal  declaration,  or  anything  else  in 
the  United  States  statement  at  the  final 
plenary  session  of  the  Conference  indicated 
that  the  United  Stales  consented  to  be 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement 


■-•»  See  notes  46.  1 12  &  124  supra. 

="  The  United  States  in  reiterating  that  it 
"shall  continue  to  seek  to  achieve  unity 
through  free  elections,  supervised  by  the 
United  Nations  to  ensm-e  that  they  are  con- 
ducted fairly."  was  calling  for  a  proposal 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Communist 
delegations. 

"The  communist  delegations  have  also  re- 
lected  United  Nations  supervision  of  an  arm- 
istice, favored  by  a  number  of  delegations 
In  a  propsal  for  restablishlng  peace  through- 
otit  the  national  territory  of  Vietnam,  the 
Vietnam  representative  |  the  State  of  Viet 
Nam  I  asked  that  elections  be  held  there 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations.' 

"The  News  In  Review."  United  Natio'm 
Renew  2   (Vol.  1.  July  1954). 


on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  or  the  Final 
Declaration  of  the  Conference. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  Comment  in  the 
California  Law  Review  in  1962: 

"Since  the  United  Stales  w:is  not  obligated 
to  become  a  party  to  the  Accords  and  did 
not  become  a  party,  it  hardly  seems  arguable 
that  it  is  bound  by  them.  ...  By  restating 
adherence  to  the  charter  and  by  warning 
against  renewal  of  aggression  tlie  Umted 
States  cannot  be  said  to  have  become  a  party 
to  the  Accords.  The  unilateral  declaration 
of  the  United  States  does  not  constitute  a 
binding  obligation.  Those  who  have  stated 
or  Implied  that  the  Accords  and  unilateral 
declaration  bind  the  United  States  have  of- 
fered no  legal  reasons  to  support  their  posi- 
tion. Their  only  possible  supi>ort  comes 
from  the  United'  States  denunciations  of 
Communist  violations  of  the  Accords.  It 
might  be  argued  that  by  relying  on  the  Ac- 
cords the  United  States  has  obligated  it.self 
to  observe  them  But  it  would  be  anomalous 
to  say  that  a  nonslgnatory  state  must  ob- 
serve an  agreement  merely  because  it  has 
protested  ag.iinst  violations  of  the  agreement 
by  a  signatory.  There  appear  to  be  no  rules 
of  international  law  leading  to  such  a  result, 
and  a  contrary  result  Is  Indicated  by  the  rule 
that  the  violation  of  essential  provisions  of 
an  agreement  creates  a  right  for  the  other 
party  to  cancel  the  agreement."  --• 

The  contemporaneous  declarations  of  the 
then  United  States  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  reinforce  the  clear  indication  to  oU 
concerned  made  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
that  the  United  States  was  not  bound  by  the 
Final  Declaration  of  the  Conference.  Thus. 
President  Eisenhower  Indicated  in  a  state- 
ment on  July  21.  1954.  the  day  of  the  Pinal 
Declaration  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  that 
the  United  States  was  not  a  party  to  or  bound 
by  the  Geneva  Accords 

"The  United  States  has  not  l>een  a  bel- 
ligerent in  the  war.  The  primary  resijcn- 
sibility  for  the  settlement  in  Indochina 
rested  with  those  nations  which  participated 
in  the  fighting.  Our  role  at  Geneva  has  been 
Rt  all  times  to  try  to  be  helpful  where  de- 
sired and  to  aid  France  and  Cambodia,  Laos, 
find  Viet-Nam  to  obtain  a  just  and  honorable 
settlement  which  will  take  into  account  the 
needs  of  the  interested  people.  Accordingly. 
t)Le  United  States  lias  not  itself  been  party  to 
or  bound  by  the  decisions  taken  by  the  Con- 
ference, but  it  is  our  hope  that  it  will  lead 
to  the  esUblishment  of  peace  consistent  with 
the  rights  and  the  needs  of  the  countries 
concerned.  The  agreement  contains  features 
which  we  do  not  Uke.  but  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  how  they  work  in  practice. 

■  The  United  States  is  issiung  at  Geneva  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  it  Is  not  prepared 
to  join  in  the  Conference  declaration,  but, 
as  loyal  members  of  the  United  Nations,  we 
also  say  that,  in  compliance  with  the  obliga- 
tions and  principles  contained  in  article  2 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  United 
States  will  not  use  force  to  disturb  the  set- 
tlement. We  also  say  that  any  renewal  of 
Communist  aggression  would  be  viewed  by  us 

as  a  matter  of  grave  concern 

"The  United  States  Is  actively  pursuing 
disctissions  with  other  free  nations  with  a 
view  to  the  rapid  organization  of  a  cotlective 
defense  in  Southeast  Asia  In  order  to  prevent 
further  direct  or  Indirect  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  tliat  general  area."  -•■» 

In  his  Mandate  for  Change.  President  El- 
senhower again  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  was  not  IjouiLd  by  the  decisions  taken 


--Comment.  50  Calif.  L.  Rrv.  515,  at  519 
(1962). 

-■  Backgroufid  Information  Relating  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  Vietiiam,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  United  States  Senate 
(Rev.  ed  Comm.  Print  June  16,  1965).  at  60. 
(Empliasls  added.) . 
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at  the  Conference*'  and  also  pointed  out 
that  on  July  20.  1954,  the  day  before  the 
final  settlement : 

■  The  Russians  were  pressing  for  a  confer- 
ence resolution  and  (or  us  to  join  In  adopl- 
Ing  all  the  provisos  We.  of  course,  were 
rpfusinR  to  participate  in  the  resolution  but 
were  authorizing  Bedell  to  make  a  declara- 
tion which  would  note  the  conference  deci- 
sions and  slate  that  we  woild  not  use  force 
to  disturb  them    ' 

And  at  a  news  conference  on  July  23,  1954. 
^       Secretary  of  Stale  John  Foster  Dulles   said: 

•  |S|ince  the  United  States  Itself  was 
neither  a  belllBerenl  in  Indochina  nor  sub- 
ject to  compulsions  which  applied  to  others. 
we  did  not  become  a  party  to  the  conference 
results  We  merely  noted  them  and  said 
that.  In  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  we  would  not  seek  by  force  to  over- 
throw the  settlement  ■■  •* 

These  conference  records  and  contempo- 
raneous statements  demonstrate  uneqjivo- 
cally  that  the  United  Stales  did  not  Join  In 
the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hcstill- 
ties  or  the  Final  Declaration  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference  Moreover,  this  conclu- 
sion does  not  rest  on  a  mere  technicality 
as  to  whether  the  United  States  did  or  did 
not  sign  the  agreement  at  Geneva,  a-s  has 
been  implied  by  fome.''  but  reflects  the 
fundamental  priDposition  that  the  United 
States  clearly  never  con.';ented  to  be  totind 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  o  i  the 
Cessallfin  of  Hostilities  or  the  Final  De<  lara- 
tion  of  the  Conference,  a  [x>sltion  which 
was  even  at  the  time  of  the  Conference  made 
abtindantly  evident  to  all  concerned.  The 
only  United  States  obligations  sterimlng 
from  the  Conference  itself.  If  a  new  (Obliga- 
tion at  all.  was  that  expre.ssed  in  the  United 
States  unilateral  de<laratlon  As  has  been 
seen.  In  Its  formal  declaration  at  the  Con- 
ference   the    United    .States    declared: 

"(II  It  will  refrain  from  the  threat  or  the 
use  of  force  to  disturb  them,  (the  Geneva 
Accords]  In  accordance  with  Article  2  (Sec- 
tion 4i  of  the  Charter  of  the  Unlte-I  Na- 
tions dealing  with  the  obligations  of  Mem- 
bers to  refrain  In  their  International  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force:    ind 

"(U)  It  would  view  any  renewal  of  tl  e  aR- 
gresslon  In  violation  of  the  aforesaid  Agree- 
ments with  grave  concern  and  as  ser  ously 
threatening  international  peace  and  se- 
curity ■■ 

The  first  point  of  this  declaration  was  dec- 
laratory of  the  already  existing  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  Kor  since  the  United  States 
»aB  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  it  was. 
of  course,  already  bound  by  Article  2  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  But  as  has  been 
shown,  collective  defense  action  taken  pur- 
suant to  ArtliMe  51  of  the  Charter  Is  In  ac- 
cordance with  Article  2,  section  4  of  the 
Charter  That  is.  Article  2  Is  stibject  to  the 
self-defense  exceptions  also  written  into  the 
Charter  Thus  the  United  States  may  as- 
sist the  R  V  N  pursuant  to  the  right  of  self- 
defense  con-^l.-itent  with  even  Its  first  point  in 
Its  unilateral  declaration  at  Geneva  as  well 
as  consistent  with  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  general  principles  of  customary  In- 
ternational law  Moreover,  the  second  point 
of  the  declaration,  to  the  effect  that  aggres- 
sion in  violation  of  the  agreements  would  be 
viewed  with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously 
threatening  International  peace  and  security 
indicates  the  United  States  Interest  In  assist- 
ing the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  against  future 


aggression.  The  present  aggression  of  the 
D.R  V.  against  the  R  VN  constitutes  such 
future  aggression,  the  threat  of  which  was 
vinmislakably  adverted  to  by  the  United 
States  in  its  Geneva  declaration.  Assistance 
to  the  R  \'  N.  In  these  circumstances  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  unilateral  declara- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  present  United  States  a.ssislance  to 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  is  entirely  con.sist- 
ent  with  the  expectations  created  by  the 
United  States  actions  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  1954  This  assistance  to  the  Re- 
pxiblic  of  Viet  Nam  cannot  violate  the  Ge- 
neva Accords  because  ttie  United  States  was 
never  legally  bound  by  either  the  Agreement 
on  the  Cessation  of  Hoslilities  or  the  Final 
Declaration  of  the  Conference.  And  simi- 
larly, this  assistance  is  consistent  with  the 
unilateral  declaration  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  Geneva  Accords  since  the 
United  States  assistance  is  authorized  under 
Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  declaration  expressly  Indicated  the 
United  States  interc-it  in  protecting  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  against  aggression. 

Although  a  separate  issue.  It  should  also 
be  pointed  out  that  there  are  some  rea.sons 
for  sviggestlng  that  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam  was  never  bound  by  the  provisions  of 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Conference,  in- 
cluding the  election  provisions,  although  its 
nearly  twelve  year  acceptance  of  tiie  cease 
hre  and  partition  pending  elections  would 
suggest  that  today  it  is  either  obligated  by 
these  provisions  or  the  de  facto  separation 
largely  resulting  from  them."  For  like  the 
United  Slates,  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  waji 
not  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva  Accords  and 
has  consi.stently  protested  substantially  all 
but  the  ce.use-fire  provisions  of  the  flnaJ  set- 
tlement ■"- 


*     ElBENHOWFU.        MaNDATI        FOR       ChANOII' 

The  Whitk  H'lusr  Year.s  1953  56  448  (Signet 
ed. 1963  1 

•""  Id  at  447 

==•  SCHIER       HoV»     THE     UNmD     STATK-     GOT 

Involved  In  Vhttnam  19  19651. 
"•See  Id    at  18. 


"'  Whether  bound  or  not  an  aggressive  at- 
tack by  the  R  VN  on  the  DRV.  across  the 
Inteniatioiially  set  cease-fire  line  in  Viet 
Nam  would  seem  to  be  a  violation  of  the  rule 
of  customary  international  law  emtxxlied  in 
Article  2.  sections  3  &  4  of  the  U  N  Charter 
against  the  use  of  force  in  international  rela- 
lions.  unless  the  action  was  taken  In  lawful 
mdlvidUiil  or  collective  defense  or  pursuant 
lo  collective  action  expre.ssly  authorized  by 
the  United  Nations.  TTie  same  principle 
would  also  apply  to  the  D.R.V.  See  note  249 
iupra 

See  also  Comment.  50  Calif  L  Rev  515,  at 
51'0  1  1962  1 

"The  agreement  was  signed  by  North  Viet- 
ntim  and  France,  but  not  by  South  Nlelnam 
(sic)  It  therefore  can  be  argued  that  South 
Vietnam  acquired  no  rights  under  the  agree- 
ment The  question  of  Vietnam's  rights  un- 
der the  agreement  Is  really  irrelevant  since. 
whether  the  Vletminh  obligation  Is  owed  to 
Vietnam  or  not,  there  is  a  Vietnilnh  obliga- 
tion owed  at  least  to  France  By  sending 
troo;56  into  Vietnam  the  Vletminh  have  vio- 
lated article  24  of  the  agreement." 

Ibid. 

Although  Article  27  of  the  Agreement  on 
the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  says  that:  "The 
signatories  of  the  present  Agreement  and 
their  sticcessors  In  their  functions  shall  be 
responsible  for  ensuring  and  observance  and 
enforcement  of  the  terms  and  provisions 
thereof  .  .  ."  If  the  R  VN  Is  not  otherwise 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
there  Is  little  reason  to  suggest  that  it  Is 
bound  by  this  provision.  Moreover.  It  is  not 
clear  from  this  provision  that  the  parties 
adverted  to  the  R  VN  as  a  successor  "in  their 
functions",  for  example,  it  Is  also  opyen  to 
the  Interpretation  tha*  they  were  referring 
to  successive  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the 
PAVN  and  French  Union  Forces 

'"  For  an  account  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
Bee   Sw»VEY   or  IhnxRNATioNAi,   ArrAiRs    1954 


Thus,  prior  to  the  Indo-Chlna  phase  cf 
the  Conference,  on  April  25.  1954  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  Issued  a 
communique  that: 

"With  regard  to  Vlet-Namese  unity,  it  is 
known  that  various  plans  have  been  drawn 
up  which  would  entail  a  p>artltlon  of  Viet- 
Nam.  Such  solutions  may  offer  certain 
specious  advantages  of  a  diplomatic  nature, 
but  their  adoption  would  present  extremely 
grave  disadvantages  and  dangers  for  the  fu- 
ture .  .  Viet-Nam  would  never  be  prpt>arfd 
lo  consider  the  possibility  of  negotiations 
In  which  France,  violating  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  FYench  Union  from  which  her 
authority  Is  derived,  were  to  negotiate  with 
those  who  are  In  rebellion  against  the  Vid- 
Namese  nation  or  with  hostile  Powers,  there- 
by disregarding  or  sacrificing  her  partner 

"Whatever  may  happen,  neither  the  Hf.ifi 
of  the  Stale  nor  the  Viet-Namese  Govern- 
ment will  consider  themselves  bound  by  de- 
cisions which  by  running  counter  to  ii,i- 
tlonal  Independence  and  unity  would  vlolMe 
the  rights  of  peoples  and  reward  aggres-iiKin, 
contrary  to  the  Ideals  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter   and   to   democratic   Ideals  "  "■^ 

And  on  July  18.  1954,  Dr.  Tran  Van  Do 
the  Representative  of  the  State  of  Viet  N.-.in 
said  at  the  Geneva  Conference: 

"The  Vlet-Namese  Delegate  said  that  he 
must  categorically  dissociate  himself  from 
any  dl.scussion  on  either  the  FYench  or  the 
Soviet  draft  of  the  proposed  final  conference 
resolution  on  the  grounds  that  he  could  not 
accept  the  principle  of  partition  on  which  the 
cease-fire  in  Viet-Nam  was  to  be  based.  He 
reserved  the  right  to  make  known  the  views 
of  his  Government  at  a  subsequent  session 
The  Viet-Name.se  Delegation  formally  pro- 
tested against  pKirtltlon  and  therefore  re- 
jected both  French  and  Soviet  draft*,"  •" 

And  at  the  final  plenary  session  of  the 
conference    Dr,    Iran    Van    Do   did    nol.    agree 


42-73     (Royal     Institute     of     International 

Affairs  19571 

"Reactions  to  the  agreement,  and  to  tlie 
end  of  the  marathon  conference,  ranged 
from  that  of  Mr.  Chou.  who  called  It  all  a 
tremendous  success'  (which  from  his  poii.t 
of  view  it  certainly  was)  to  that  of  Mr.  Tr.iij 
Van  Do.  the  Vietnamese  Foreign  Mini;..:er 
(the  Slate  of  Viel  Nam]  who  resigned  on 
the  spot  " 

Id   at  67. 

For  objections  raised  during  the  Confer- 
ence by  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  which  did  ni  t 
participate  in  the  drafting  of  the  Fii.ri; 
Declaration  see  Id    at  48  &  64 

See  also  Do  Vang  Ly.  Ac.orf.s.sions  By 
China    104,    110-11,    114,    150    (2d    ed,    19G0i, 

"The  Geneva  agreement  was  arrived  at  (  ii 
July  20  Mr  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  who  had  a.-- 
sumed  office  by  this  lime  not  only  did  isut 
recognise  the  agreement  but  vehement;y 
protested  against  it  ' 

Id  at  104. 
But  the  armistice  agreement,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  was  a  bilateral  military  accord 
between  a  French  general  and  the  Vielmmh 
Commander-in-Chief  The  French  gener:.; 
did  not  have  the  legal  sanction  to  iiegoti.i'e 
an  armistice — he  had  no  delegation  of  pow- 
ers from  Mr  Diem  s  Government,  from  where 
alone  he  could  have  got  It.  In  1949,  tlie 
French  had  returned  Vietnam's  sovereignty 
by  a  solemn  treaty  signed  with  Emperor  B.i" 
Dal:  and  Bao  Dal  had  delegated  full  ci.il 
and  military  p<iwers  to  Mr  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
in  1954.  Mr.  Diems  representative  alone 
could  have  negotiated  for  Vietnam   " 

Id  at  110  11. 

'-•"  Documenf,?  relating  to  British  Invohe- 
vient  in  tne  Irtdo-C'nna  Confltct  1945-19ej 
(Miscellaneous  No.  25  |1965|.  Command 
Paper  2834).  at  87. 

-~  fbid. 


to  the  Pinal  Declaration  of  the  conference 
but  instead  offered  an  amendment  to  it: 

The  Chairman:  ...  I  call  on  the  Repre- 
feiuallve  of  the  State  of  Viet  Niuii. 

".ifr.  Tran  van  Do  (State  of  Viet  Nam): 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  regards  the  final  Declara- 
tion of  the  Conference,  the  Vietnamese  Dele- 
tt.iuon  requests  the  Conference  to  incorporate 
ir;  this  Declaration  after  Article  10,  the  fol- 
i.iwing  text: 

"  Tlie  Conference  takes  note  of  the  Decla- 
r,,ti,:in  of  tJie  Government  of  the  State  of  Viet 
^.lm  undertaking: 

•  to  make  and  support  every  effort  to  re- 
esuiblish  a  real  and  lasting  peace  In  Viet 
Nam: 

"  not  to  use  force  to  resist  the  procedures 
1  ir  carrying  the  cease-fire  into  effect,  in  spite 
i,i  the  objections  and  rcKervations  that  the 
M;  le  of  Viet  Nam  has  expressed,  especially 
m  lis  final  si;atement.' 

The  Chairman  :  1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any 
Mcvs  that  my  colleagues  may  wish  to  ex- 
[iress.  But.  as  1  understand  the  position,  the 
r.nal  Declaration  has  already  been  drafted 
and  this  additional  paragraph  has  only  Just 
::yw  been  received;  Indeed,  it  has  been 
,imeiided  since  I  received  the  text  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  In  all  the  circumstances,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  best  course  we  can  take  Is 
that  the  Conference  should  take  note  of 
the  Declaration  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam 
in  this  respect.  If  any  of  my  colleagues  has 
a  contrary  view,  perhaps  they  would  be  good 
c::ouBh  to  say  so.    (None)    ...-■* 

■Mr.  Tran  van  Do  (SUte  of  Viet  Nam): 
Mr  Chairman.  I  expressed  the  view  of  the 
Delegation  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  in  my 
.^latement  and  I  would  have  this  Conference 
take  note  of  It  In  its  final  act. 

■■The  Chairman:  As  I  think  I  explained,  we 
c.nnot  now  amend  our  final  act,  which  Is  the 
.statement  of  the  Conference  as  a  whole,  but 
the  Declaration  of  the  Representative  of  the 
State  of  Viet  Nam  will  be  taken  note  of ,  .  .  . 

"Any  other  observations''     (None  )"*" 

Moreover,  It  Is  clear  from  thi.s  exchange 
thill  the  Conference  was  aware  of  the  reser- 
vations of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam  but  made  no 
abjections  to  them. 

In  his  final  statement  for  the  State  of 
Viet  Nam.  made  at  the  concluding  Plenary 
Session  of  the  Conference  on  July  21,  Foreign 
Minister  Tran  Van  'Do  proposed"  provisional 
control  by  the  United  Nations  over  the  entire 
territory  pending  free  elections  and  said : 

■  ITJhe  Government  of  the  State  of  Vlet- 
i  n  .n-.  requests  that  note  be  made  of  its  solem.n 
jifuiesl  against  the  manner  In  which  the 
armistice  has  been  concluded  and  against  the 
conditions  of  the  armistice  which  take  no 
account  of  the  profound  a.splrntlons  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  and  of  the  fact  that  It 
reserves  to  Itself  complete  freedom  of  action 
to  guarantee  the  sacred  right  of  the  Vlct- 
n.imese  people  to  territorial  unity,  national 
Ir.ciependence  and  freedom."  ^' 


^Further  Documents  Relating  to  the  Dis- 
cwisxan  of  Jndo-China  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ii'cnre  (Miscellaneous  No.  20  (19541  Com- 
nmnd  Paper  9239).  Great  Britain  Parlia- 
meni,iry  Sessional  Papers  XXXI  (i".'53  54), 
at  7-8. 

"■  Id.  at  9. 

'■"Documents  on  American  Foreign  Rela- 
tions IB.-,*  31&-316.  318  (Council  on  Foreign 
Relations).  The  statement  provides  In  full: 
The  delegation  of  the  State  of  Vietnam 
hi\s  presented  a  proposal  designed  to  obtain 
an  armistice  without  division,  even  pro\i- 
sional,  of  the  territory  of  Vietnam,  through 
the  disarmament  of  all  the  belligerent  forces 
i.ftcr  their  withdrawal  to  the  smallest  pos- 
.■ilblc  zones  of  regroupment  and  the  Institu- 
tions of  a  provisional  control  by  the  United 
N':tions  over  the  entire  territory,  pending 
t^ie  reestabllfihment  of  peace  and  arrange- 
ments permitting  the  Vietnamese  i)eople  to 


Nor  can  it  be  validly  maintained  that  the 
French  delegation  agreed  to  the  Final  Dec- 
laration on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam. 
for  the  French  delegation  responded  in  the 
name  of  Prance  only,  and  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion in  their  acceptance  that  they  were 
al.so  binding  the  State  of  Viet  Nam.  Both 
the  separate  presence  and  participation  of 
the  delegation  from  the  State  of  Viet  Nam 
and  the  statements  of  the  French  delegation 
at  the  Conference  indicated  that  the  French 
neither  intended  to  nor  were  legally  capable 
of  binding  the  State  of  Viet  Nam,  Tlius  in 
the  opening  statement  on  the  Indo-China 
pha.se  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  May  8, 
1954.  M  Bidault.  the  then  French  Foreign 
Minister  said; 

"(Iludependence  has  already  been  com- 
pleted, .  .  . 


determine  its  destiny  through  free  elections. 
The  delegation  protests  the  summary  re- 
jection of  this  proposal,  the  only  one  which 
respects  the  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  It  insists  that,  at  least,  the  demill- 
taj-ization  and  neutralization  of  the  Cath- 
olic religious  communities  in  the  delta  of 
Northern  Vietnam  be  accepted  by  the  Con- 
ference, 

"It  protests  solenvnly:  lal  the  hasty  con- 
clusion of  the  armistice  agreement,  con- 
tracted only  by  the  high  authority  of  FYance 
and  the  Vietnilnh  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  many  clauses  of  this  agreement  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  gravely  to  compromise  the 
political  future  of  the  Vietnamese  people; 
(bi  the  fact  that  this  armistice  agreement 
fibandons  to  the  Vletminh  territories,  many 
of  which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  Viet- 
namese troops,  and  thus  essential  to  the 
defense  of  Vietnam  In  opposing  a  larger  ex- 
pansion of  Communism  and  virtually  de- 
prives Vietnam  of  the  imprescriptible  right 
to  organize  its  defense  otherwise  than  by 
the  maintenance  of  a  foreign  army  on  Its 
territory;  (ci  the  fact  that  the  French  High 
Command  has  arrogated  to  itself  without 
preliminary  agreement  with  the  delecatlon 
of  the  State  of  Vietnam  the  right  to  fix  the 
dale  of  future  elections,  notwithstanding 
that  a  matter  of  a  clearly  political  character 
Is  concerned 

"Consequently,  the  Government  of  the 
state  of  Vietnam  requests  that  note  be  made 
of  its  solemn  protest  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  armistice  has  been  concluded  and 
against  the  conditions  of  the  armistice  which 
take  no  account  of  the  profound  aspirations 
of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  of  the  fact 
that  it  reserves  to  it.self  complete  freedom 
of  action  to  guarantee  the  sacred  right  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  territorial  unity,  na- 
tional Independence  and  freedom." 

(Copy  supplied  by  the  Permanent  Observer 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  to  the  United 
Nations) . 

See  also  The  United  States  In  'Wobi.d 
ArFAms  19.'54  252-53  (Council  on  Foreign 
Relations    1956  i . 

"The  agreement  on  Vietnam  was  signed  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Vietminh 
('People's  Army  of  Vietnam')  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  French  Union  forces 
in  Indochina,  but  lacked  the  signature  of  any 
representative  of  the  state  of  Vietnam.  In 
fact,  the  Vietnamese  delegation  not  only  re- 
fused to  sign  but  entered  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  'hasty  conclusion'  of  the  armi- 
stice, the  abandonment  to  the  Vietminh  of 
ttrrltories  still  In  possession  of  Vietnamese 
troops,  and  the  intrusion  of  the  French  High 
Command  in  political  matters  without  pre- 
liminary Vietnamese  agreement.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  stated,  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  reserved  'complete  freedom  of  action 
to  guarantee  the  sacred  right  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  to  territorial  unity,  national 
independence  and  freedom,'  " 

Ibid. 


"In  Viet  Nam.  and  In  spite  of  the  war, 
France  has  been  able  to  keep  Its  promises 
and  full  independence  has  been  recognized 
and  has  become  eCeciive  Thlrly-five  free 
countries,  by  recognising  those  three  states 
(Viet  Nam.  Cambodia  and  Laos],  and  a  num- 
ber of  international  organisations  by  accept- 
ing them  in  their  midst,  have  consecrated 
that  independence.  The  national  Govern- 
ment of  Viet  Nam  has  been  able  to  set  up  an 
admiiiistratlon  to  organize  its  finance,  to  de- 
velop its  economy,  to  estabUsh  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  main  free  countries.  It 
built  up  an  army.  All  those  elemenu  mean 
sovereignty."  -■«» 

And  in  this  opening  statement  ,he  also 
said  that  the  French  Government  has  recog- 
nized: "fully  and  unreservedly  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Viet  Nam.  .  .  "  •"  And  on 
May  14.  at  the  Ftaurth  Plenary  Session  of  the 
Conference  Bldau't  said: 

"(T|here  does  exist  a  Government  of  the 
Elate  of  Viet  Nam.  That  Government  is  the 
Government  of  His  Majesty.  Bao  Dal.  .  .  . 
This  Government  (Bao  Dais  Stale  of  Viet 
Nam  I  is  fully  and  solely  competent  to  com- 
mit Viet  Nam."  '-" 

French  Prime  Minister  Meades-France's 
only  request  to  the  United  States  s'nortly  after 
taking  office  on  June  18th  indicates  thai  there 
was  some  truth  politically  in  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Slate  of  Viet  Nam  at  the  Confer- 
ence. As  Elsenhower  reported  in  his 
memoirs: 

"Mendcs-Prance  had  only  one  request: 
that  we  use  our  Influence  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese Premier,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem — newly  ap- 
pointed by  Bao  Dai — to  prevent  him  from 
needlessly  obstructing  any  honorable  truce 
which  the  French  might  reach  with  the  Viet- 
nxinli."  "' 


-••'■  See  note  37  supra. 

=«  ■  See  note  37  supra. 

■"■•  See  note  37  supra.  See  also  notes  33  & 
36  supra. 

Since  FVance  had  entered  into  a  treaty  wnth 
the  Slate  of  Viet  Nam  granting  ii  independ- 
ence prior  to  French  approval  of  the  Accords 
there  is  a  strong  case  that  FYance  was  not 
legally  capable  of  binding  the  S'..ate  of  Viet 
Nam  by  its  agreement  to  the  Accords  Article 
22' cl  of  the  Harvard  Research  Draft  Con- 
vention on  t>:e  Laic  of  Treaties  provides: 

"If  a  State  assumes  by  a  treaty  with  an- 
other SUte  an  obllgatlorr  which  is  in  con- 
flict with  an  obligation  which  it  has  assumed 
by  an  earlier  treaty  with  a  third  State,  the 
obiigallon  assumed  by  the  earlier  treaty 
takes  priority  over  the  obligation  assumed 
by  the  later  treaty." 

The  Comment  to  Article  22(c)  says: 

"What  a  State  gives  by  treaty  to  another 
St.ile  it  cannot  take  away  by  a  treaty  sub- 
sequently concluded  with  a  third  State,  at 
least  not  without  the  consent  of  the  first- 
mentioned  State.  Manifestly  that  would  be 
in  contravention  of  the  rule  pacta  sunt 
fervanda    .  .  . 

"W'rlters  on  International  law  seem  to  be 
unanimous  In  opinion  as  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  obligations  assumed  by  a  State 
ill  a  treaty  with  another  State  should  pre- 
vail over  thoee  assumed  by  the  same  State 
under  a  later  treaty  with  a  third  State.  .  .  . 

"Apparently  in  no  case  in  prr dice  has  the 
gener.U  principle  of  the  priority  of  the  obli- 
gations previously  assumed  by  a  State  over 
those  subsequently  assumed  by  it  with  a 
third  State,  ever  been  seriously  denied,  and 
no  decision  of  an  international  tribunal  is 
known  in  which  the  contrary  principle  has 
been  sustained," 

29  Am,  J  INT'L  L  1024.  1025.  1029  (Supp. 
1935  I. 

''■■  Eisenhower,  Mandate  for  Chanck:  Thk 
Wnn-E  House  TtARS  1953  1956  442  (Signet 
ed,  1963) .     See  also  note  36  supra. 
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Anthony  Eden"s  memoirs  bo*r  out  this  fear 
of  Prime  Minister  Mendes-FYance  of  Viet- 
namese opposition  to  the  Accords. "=  As  has 
been  shown  in  the  discussion  on  the  state- 
hood of  the  R  V.N  .  there  were  also  significant 
expectations  that  the  State  oX  Viet  Nam  was 
Independent,  under  international  law  prior 
to  the  July  21st  conclusion  of  the  Accords.-  ' 
There  are  some  rea.sons  tor  suggesting  then, 
that  since  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  never 
consented  to  be  bound  by  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords, except  not  to  use  force  to  resist  the 
carrying  of  the  cease  fire  into  effect, •'  it  was 
never  legally  bound  by  the  other  provisions 
of  the  final  settlement.  This  has.  in  fact. 
been  the  unequivocal  position  of  the  F.epub- 
llc  of  Viet  Nam  and  their  predecessor  Uie 
State  of  Viet  Nam  from  even  prior  to  the 
Accords  to  the  present  Both  in  their  public 
statements  "•  and  in  their' relationship  with 
the  International  Control  Commission  •"•  this 


-•See  EorN.  Pull  Circle  146  (1960). 
--'•  See   notes  33.  36.  37  &  270  and   accom- 
panying text  supra. 

■"'See    Survey    or    International    ArrMRS 

1954  67  I  Royal  Institute  if  International 
Affairs  19571.  'The  Vietnamese  government 
vindertook  not  to  use  force  to  resist  the 
carrying  of  the  cease-fire  Into  eflecl  tho\igh 
It  malntaine<i  Its  reservations  on  the  settle- 
ment '     ibid. 

See  also  the  note  delivered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vlet-Nam  to  H  M  Ambassador. 
Saigon.  3  April  1956  In  fotiiments  ReLal\ng 
to  British  Involvement  in  the  Indo-CUvia 
Conflict  1945-1965  ( Miscelluueotis  No  25 
1 1965  I  Command  Paper  2834  i .  at  95 

"lT|he  Government  of  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  win  not  have  recourse  to  violence  to 
resolve  its  problems  and  will  uphold  existing 
conditions  of  the  present  state  of  peace 
(Maintlendra  les  donnees  de  fait  de  1  etat 
actuel  de  paix  i  It  will  not  seek  to  violate 
the  demarcation  line  and  the  demilitarised 
ztjne,  as  they  have  resulted  from  the  situa- 
tion of  tacts  existing  at  the  present  time  m 
Vlet-Nam." 

Id   at  96 

'"■See  text  at  notes  263  and  267  supra 
"IN  lot  being  a  signatory  of  these  Agree- 
ments, the  Oovernmeni  of  Vlet-Nam  has 
de<lared  on  several  occasions  that  It  does 
not  consider  luself  as  bound  by  their  provi- 
sions '  Note  delivered  by  the  Government 
of  Vlet-Nam  to  H  M  Ambassador.  Saigon. 
3  April,  1956  in  Documents  Hriating  to  Brittsli 
InvoUrme'it  m  the  Indo-China  Conflict 
1945-1965  (Miscellaneous  No  25  |1965| 
Command  Paper  28.'M  i .  at  93.  "We  have  not 
signed  the  Geneva  Agreements  We  are  not 
bound  in  any  way  by  these  agreements. 
Signed  again.st  the  will  of  the  Vlet-Namese 
people  '  Declaration  broadcast  by  M  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem.  Saigon.  16  July.  1955.  id  at  107. 
"The  Government  I  the  State  of  Viet  Nam) 
does  not  consider  Itself  In  any  way  bound 
by  the  Geneva  Agreements,  of  which  It  was 
not  a  signatory  "  Statement  by  the  Gov- 
ernment   of    Vlet-Nam     Saigon.    12    August. 

1955  m  id  at  109  See  also  -Vietnam  in 
World  AfTairs  73  84  i  June  1956,  Review  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretariat  of  State  for  Foreign 
AfTairs  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  ) 

-•■  -As  civil  and  military  administration  in 
the  zone  south  of  the  provisional  demarca- 
tion line  has  been  passing  Into  the  hands  of 
the  Oovernment  of  the  State  of  Vietnam, 
which  has  not  signed  and  Is  according  to  its 
repeated  public  declarations  oppoeed  to  lx)th 
the  Geneva  Agreement  and  the  Final  De- 
claration, further  continuance  of  the  Com- 
mission's activities  and  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  ILs  responsibilities  are  in  S'»rious 
Jeopardy  as  the  Commission,  established  viii- 
(ler  Article  44  of  the  Agreement^,  can  only 
draw  its  authority  from  the  AgreeSnent  itself 
and  has  no  other  sanction.  We  would  like 
to   add    in   this   connexion   that   during   our 


pr)Sition  has  been  consistently  reasserted. 
Again  the  point  is  that  the  position  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  that  It  is  not  bound 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  on  the 
Cessation  of  Hoetllities  or  the  Pinal  Declara- 
tion is  not  merely  a  later  asserted  te<hn!- 
callty  based  on  an  accident  that  they  had 
not  signed  the  .\ccords.'^'  but  stems  fruin 
their  continuing  objection.?  and  refusiil  to 
be  bound  by  the  Geneva  settlements  prior  to 
Geneva,  at  Geneva,  and  after  Geneva,  a  posi- 
tion which  was  certainly  clear  to  all  of  the 
participants  at  the  Conference.  These  con- 
tinuing objections  to  the  Geneva  Accords 
specitically  lend  credence  U>  the  R  V  N  .s  posi- 
tion that  it  Is  not  bound  by  the  election 
provisions  of  the  Accords. ''» 

Both  the  United  States  and  R  V  N  declara- 
tions at  the  Conference  and  their  subsequent 
conduct  do  give  rl.se.  though  to  expectations 
that  neither  stale  will  attack  the  integrity 
of  the  DRV.  as  a  sovereign  entity,  except  in 
lawful  self-defense  The  present  United 
States  a.sslEUince  to  the  RVN  with  Itfl  nar- 
rowly defined  aims  of  interdicting  the  DRV 
aggression  against  the  RVN  is  consi.stent 
wiTh  those  expectations 

It  should  be  iwlnted  out.  however,  that  for 
tlie  reasons  discussed  below,  even  If  the 
United  States  and  the  RVN  were  bound  by 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  on  the 
Cessation  of  Hostilities  and  the  Flnal'-D<'Cla- 


dlscussions  with  the  Government  of  the  Stale 
of  Vietnam,  we  have  been  told  that  It  will 
give  full  protection  and  practical  co-opera- 
tion to  the  Commission  as  an  International 
Peace  Commission  but  will  noL  make  a 
formal  or  public  declaration  to  that  efferi  in 
\  lew  of  the  position  taken  up  by  it  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Geneva  Agreement  and  the 
Final  Declaration 

Fourth  Interim  Report  of  the  International 
Corfimf.t.siO'i  for  Suprrvision  and  Control  in 
Vietnam  (Vietnam  No.  3  11955)  Command 
Paper  9654  1.  Great  Britain  Parliamentary 
Sessional  Papers.  XLV  (1955  561,  at  17. 
"|T|he  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam had  stated  that  It  was  prepared  to  offer 
effective  cooperation  to  the  Commission  but 
that  It  was  not  prepared  to  assume  reepon- 
sibillty  for  the  implementation  of  the  Geneva 
Agreements  In  Vietnam"  Seventh  Imcnm 
Report  of  the  International  Commmsion  for 
Supervision  and  Control  in  Vietnam  (Viet- 
nam No.  2  I  1957 1  Command  Paper  3351. 
CJreat  BrlUiin  Parliamentary  Sessional  Pa- 
pers. XXX  (1957   58 »,  at  19. 

■  See  the  Implication  In  Schber,  How  thf 
United  States  Got  Involved  in  Vietnam  18 
( 1965) , 

■"For  the  position  of  the  RVN  toward 
the  ICC  and  elections  see  Survey  or  Inter- 
national ArfAiRS  1955-56.  ia-19  (Royal  In- 
stitute of  International  AfTairs   19601. 

Great  Britain — a  Co-Chalrman  of  the 
Geneva  Conference- -agrees  that  the  election 
provisions  of  the  Accords  are  not  legally 
binding  on  the  RVN. 

"Her  Majesty's  Government  have  always 
regarded  It  as  desirable  that  these  elections 
should  be  held  and  have  advised  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  en- 
ter Into  consultiitlons  with  the  Viet  Mmh 
authorities  in  order  to  ensure  that  all  the 
necessary  conditions  obtain  for  a  free  ex- 
pression of  the  national  will  as  a  preliminary 
to  holding  free  general  elections  by  secret 
ballot.  Nevertheless.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment do  not  agree  that  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  were  legally  obliged 
to   follow   this  course,   •    •    •" 

Note  delivered  by  H  M  Emba.ssy.  Moscow, 
to  til  ■  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  Soviet  Unl.m, 
9  Apr.l.  1956.  in  Documents  relating  to  Brit- 
ish Iniohen^ent  m  the  Indo-China  Conflict 
1945  1965  I  Miscellaneous  No.  25  |1965| 
Ct>inmand  Puper  .1834  1.  124  at  125 


ration  it  would  not  detract  from  the  lawful- 
ness  of  the  present  United  States  assistance. 
B    Aggression     hy     the     D  R.V.    againxt    the 
R  V  N.    violates    We    Geneva    accords    a^d 
fundamental  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions   Charter:    This    material    breach    o/ 
agreement   permits  suspension  of  any  cor- 
rrspondmg  obligations  which  may  be  bind- 
ing on  the  United  States  or  the  RV.N. 
The  DRV.  was  one  of  the   two  principal 
parties  to  the  Geneva  Accords  on  Viet  Nam, 
having  Signed   the  Agreement  on   the  Cessa- 
tion  of    Hostilities   m    Viet    Nam   and   having 
consented    to    the   Final    Declaration    of   the 
Conference.     Since   a   major   purpo.se  of   the 
Geneva   Accords   on   Viet   Nam.   as   indicated 
by  the  signed  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  o( 
Hostilities,   was  a  military   cease   fire  and  a 
withdrawal   of  the  combatant  forces  to  the 
North   and  South,   any  armed   aggression  ty 
the    DRV.    agiUiist    the    RVN     is    a    fuiiU:,- 
mental     violation     of     the     Geneva     Accoriij 
This  serious  violation  of  the  CH'neva  Accords 
by  the  D  R  V   is,  among  other  evidence,  do.  u- 
iiiented  by  the  findings  of  the  InternatioiiKl 
Commission   for  Supervision  and  Control 

The  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hos- 
tilities In  Vlet-Nam  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  complete  cessation  of  all  h(^- 
tllities  In  Vlet-Nam.  respect  by  either  Party 
of  the  Zone  assigned  to  the  other,  and  tl;e 
inescapable  reeponslblUty  of  the  Parlies  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  resulting 
therefrom. 

■AriUle  10  of  the  Agreement  states  ex- 
pre.ssly  the  obligation  of  the  two  Parties  to 
order  and  enforce  the  complete  cessation  of 
all  hostilities  in  Vlet-Nam. 

•Article  19  of  the  Agreement  casts  the 
obligation  on  the  two  Parties  to  ensure  ih,.; 
the  Zones  assigned  to  thei-n  are  not  used  Kr 
the  resumption  of  hostilities  or  to  further 
an  aggressive  policy 

■Article  24  of  the  Agreement  proceeds  on 
the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  the  De- 
militarized Zone  and  the  terrlU)ries  assigned 
to  the  two  Parties  and  states  expressly  that 
the  armed  forces  of  each  Party  shall  respect 
the  territory  under  the  military  control  of 
the  other  Party  and  shall  commit  no  act  and 
undertake  no  operation  against  the  other 
Party. 

"Article  27  of  the  Agreement  afBrms  ex- 
pressly the  responsibility  of  the  Commanders 
of  the  Forces  of  the  two  Parties  of  ensurir.g 
full  compliance  with  all  the  provisions  '.' 
the  Agreement  by  all  elements  and  milit^.ry 
personnel   under   their   Command. 

"It  follows  that  the  using  of  one  Zone  for 
the  organisation  or  the  carrying  out  of  any 
hostile  activities  In  the  other  Zone,  viola- 
tions by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
one  Party  of  the  territory  of  the  other  Party 
or  the  commission  by  any  element  under  the 
control  of  one  Parly,  or  the  commission  by 
any  element  under  the  control  of  one  party 
of  any  act  directed  against  the  other  Parlv 
would  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  pro- 
visions of  the  Agreement  which  enjoin  mu- 
tual respect  for  the  territories  as.slgned  to 
the  two  Parties. 

"The  Comml.sslon  accepts  the  conclusion.s 
reached  by  the  Legal  Committee  that  there 
Is  suflBclent  evidence  U)  show  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  PAVN  |the  army  o! 
the  DRV.  I  has  violated  Articles  10.  19.  -4 
and  27  In  specific  Instances."  '■• 

Because  this  a+igression  by  the  DRV. 
against  the  RVN  is  a  continuing  violation 
of  a  major  provision  of  the  Geneva  Accords, 
the  situation  under  international  law  Is  not 
comparable  to  that  of  a  civil  war      And  this 


U  true  even  If  the  DRV  and  the  R  V.N. 
^,.re  to  be  regarded  as  merely  separate  "tem- 
],f,r;iry  zones"  not  qualifying  as  states.  For 
tic  cease  fire  provisions  violated  by  this 
,.,_Tesslon  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  DRV. 
;,r.(l  have  been  set  by  an  International  con- 
lert-nce  Moreover,  as  has  been  discussed 
in.'ection  I  there  are  substantial  expectations 
!ii..t  the  DRV.  and  the  RVN  are  separate 
slates  under  international  law. 

The  major  thrust  of  contemporary  Inter- 
:.,,i:onal  law  as  reflected  In  the  United  Na- 
ii,Tn.s  Charter  is  to  outlaw  the  use  of  force 
bv  individual  states  unless  required  by  self- 
dcipiise.  International  grievances  that  fall 
^hl)rt  of  self-defense,  such  as  political  grlev- 
ance.'j.  no  matter  how  serious  must  be  settled 
wit!;oul  the  use  of  force  by  individual  states 
Thus.  Article  2  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ier, which  is  in  this  respect  substantially 
relli'Otlve  of  a  long  series  of  major  Interna- 
tion.'l   understandings,-"^"  provides: 

$  3,  All  Members  shall  settle  their  inter- 
nati  "iial  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such 
a  manner  that  international  peace  and  se- 
c'.intv.  and  Justice,   are  not   endangered 

•  S  4  All  Members  shall  refrain  In  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
u^if  of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity 
•ir  political  independence  of  any  state,  or  In 
any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
ui  the  United  Nations." 

This  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  to 
setile  disputes  is  reflected  In  the  well-recog- 
nized principle  that  even  breach  of  treaty 
may  not  be  remedied  by  unilateral  resort  to 
force,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  breach 
does  not  also  present  a  self-defense  situa- 
tion =-'  Moreover,  by  its  pending  applica- 
tion for  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
the  DRV,  is  itself  holding  out.  pursuant  to 
Article  4  of  the  Charter  which  sets  forth  qual- 
ifications for  membership,  that  It  is  a  state 
and  that  it  accepts  the  obligations  contained 
m  the  Charter.=« 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  DRV 
..s  not  acting  in  self-defense  In  Its  armed 
.ipgresslon  against  the  R.V.N.=-''  For  the  ex- 
plicit findings  of  the  Legal  Commiltee  of  the 
ICC  that  the  D.R.V.  was  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  in  its  armed  aggression 
against  the  R.V.N,  occurred  several  years 
prlur  to  the  United  States  and  R  \'.N.  bomb- 
ing of  mlUtary  targets  in  the  D.R  V,--'  In 
addition,  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  hsve  repeatedly  made  clear  that 
the  bombing  of  the  DRV.  will  cease  when 
the  aggression  of  the  DRV.  against  the 
RVN.  is  halted,  and  that  their  objective  is 
r.ot  an  attack  on  the  political  and  territorial 
Integrity  of  the  D.R.V. 


As  a  result,  resaraies.s  of  the  validity  of  its 
political  grievances  against  the  R.V.N  ,  the 
DRV.  Is  not  only  violating  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords in  its  aggression  against  the  R.V.N, 
but  in  doing  so  Is  acting  contra  to  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  which  is  Itself  large- 
ly declaratory  of  customary  International 
law.  Such  a  resort  to  the  use  of  force  in  a 
non  self-defense  situation  is  clearly  unlawful 
even  assuming  that  the  principal  allegations 
of  the  DRV  against  the  RVN.  were  all 
legally  Justified  A  study  of  the  Internation- 
al Control  Commission  Reports  with  respect 
to  the  grievances  asserted  by  the  DRV  de- 
monstrates that  the  D.R.'V.  has  no  legitimate 
claim  to  Justify  its  aggression  against  the 
RVN.  as  self-defense  The  principal  D.R.V. 
allegations  of  R.V.N,  breach  of  the  Accords 
are  failure  to  consult  on  the  holding  of  elec- 
tions in  1956,  reprisals  against  resistance 
leaders,  inadequate  cooperation  with  ICC. 
controls,  and  entering  Into  a  military  alliance 
with  and  receiving  military  assistance  from 
the  United  States.-'^  Since  none  of  these 
principal  asserted  grievances  of  the  D.R.V. 
constitute  an  "armed  attack"  on  the  D.R.V. 
wUhln    the    meaning    of    Article    61    of    the 


» •  Special  Report  to  the  Co-Chairmen  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo-Chma, 
(Vietnam  No.  1  |  19621.  Command  Paper 
1755).  Great  BriUiln  Parliamenlary  Ses- 
sional Papers,  XXXIX   (1961   62 »     at  6  7. 


''See  McDouCAL  &  Peliciano,  Law  &  Min- 
imum Wo«LD  Public  Order  129-31,  138-48 
11961);  Brigos,  Thi  Law  of  Nations  968-72, 
SBO  1 2nd  ed.  1962). 

'-  See  McNair.  Law  or  Treaties  676-78 
(19611.  "It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
breach  of  a  treaty  is  not  In  Itself  an  'armed 
attack'  within  the  meaning  of  Article  51  of 
the  Charter."  Id.  at  677  n.l. 

'"'See  notes  103  and  104  supra.  For  the 
proposition  that  even  non-members  of  the 
U.N  are  tK>und  by  the  obligation  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  force  embodied  in  Article  2. 
section  4  of  the  Charter  see  note  248  supra. 

'•^For  the  propoeitlon  that  the  Vietmlnh 
activities  against  the  R.V.N,  "unquestionably 
violate  international  law"  see  Comment.  60 
CM.ir   L.  Rev.  515.  at  620  (1962). 

"'The  Special  Report  making  these  flnd- 
niga  was  issued  on  June  2.  1962  and  ap- 
parently reflected  evidence  of  aggression  ac- 
cruing during  the  preceding  years.  See 
Spfciaj  Report  to  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Indo-China,  (Viet- 
nam No.  1  (1962).  Command  Paper  1755). 
Great  Britain  Parliamentary  Sessional 
Papers.  XXXIX  (1961/62),  at  paragraphs  5. 
8  &  9. 


-^'  See  the  First  through  Eleventh  Interim 
Reports  of  the  International  Commission  for 
Supervision  and  Control  in  Vietyiam  and  the 
1962  Special  Report  to  the  Co-Chatrmen  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo-Chma  First 
and  Second  Reports  (Vietnam  No,  1  |1955|. 
Command  Paper  9461).  Great  Briuiln  P-ar- 
llamentary  Sessional  P.-ipers  XIX  i  1954  55  i  : 
Third  Report  (Vietnam  No.  2  |1955i.  Com- 
mand Paper  9499).  Great  Britain  Parlla- 
menUirv  Sessional  Papers  XLV  (1955  56  k 
Fourth'Rcport  (Vietnam  No.  3  [19551.  Com- 
mand Paper  9654).  Great  Britain  Parlia- 
mentary Sessional  Papers  XLV  (1955  56): 
Fifth  Report  (Vietnam  No,  1  [1956],  Com- 
mand Paper  9706).  Great  Britain  Parlla- 
menlarv  Sessional  Papers  XLV  (1955  56 1 : 
SiJth  Report  (Vietnam  No,  1  11957].  Com- 
mand Paper  31).  Great  Britain  Parliamen- 
tary Sessional  Papers  XXXIII  (1956  57). 
Seventh  Report  (Vietnam  No,  2  1 1957  |.  Com- 
mand Paper  335  i .  Great  Britain  Parliamen- 
tary Sessional  Papers  XJCX  (1957  58.  Eighth 
Report  (Vietnam  No.  1  [19581.  Command 
Paper  509).  Great  Britain  Parliamentary 
Sessional  Papers  XXX  (1957  58  i ;  Ninth  Re- 
port (Vietnam  No,  1  |  1959  1.  Command  Paper 
726  I.  Great  Britain  Parliamentary  Sessional 
Papers  XXXIV  (1958  59);  Tenth  Report 
(Vietnam  No.  1  [19601.  Command  Paper 
1040).  Great  Britain  Parliamentary  Ses- 
sional Papers  XXXVI  (1959  60i;  Eleventh 
Report  (Vietnam  No.  1  [19611.  Command 
Paper  1551).  Great  Bntaln  Parliamentary 
Sessional  Papers  XXXIX  (1961  62 1;  7962 
Special  Report  (Vietnam  No.  1  [19621.  Com- 
mand Paper  1755).  Great  Britain  Parlia- 
mentary Sessional  Papers  XXXIX  (1961  62) 
The  principal  grievances  asserted  by  the 
RVN  against  the  DRV,  are  failure  to  prop- 
erly in^plement  provisioiis  Initially  allowing 
refugees  to  freely  transfer  zones,  inadequate 
cooperation  with  ICC.  controls,  and  armed 
aggression  against  the  RVN.     Ibid. 

It  might  be  noted  that  In  the  Eleventh  In- 
terim Report  the  Commission  said: 

"The  Indian  and  Canadian  Delegations  are 
convinced  that  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances of  non-co-operation  by  both  Parties 
which  have  impeded  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission and  its  Teams,  These  have  not  in  all 
cases  reached  the  stage  of  formal  citations 
because  of  evasions  and  lack  of  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  Party  concerned.  For  this 
reason  the  two  Dele^tlons  agree  that.  In  the 
experience  of  the  Commission,  the  number  of 
formal  citations  in  Itself  Is  no  fair  measure 
of  the  degree  of  co-oi>eraUon  received  from 
either  pBartj." 
Id.  at  25. 


United  Nafions  Charter,-'*  or  otherwise  con- 
Eillute  a  self-defense' situation."'  even  if  all 
of  these  grievances  were  legally  Justified  and 
the  RV.N.  were  bound  by  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords,  the  D.R.V  , 
in  its  aggression  against  the  RV.N.  would 
still  clearly  be  acting  contra  to  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  United  Nations  which 
Is  also  part  of  customary  International  law 
and  which  is  binding  on  the  DRV.  This 
fundamental  principle  Is  that  disputes  t>e 
settled  by  peaceful  means  and  that  political 
grievances  do  not  Justify  resort  to  the  use  of 
force.  The  DR.V.  may  not  lawfully  seek  to 
remedy  asserted  breach  of  treaty  by  the  use 
of  force  in  this  situation,  which,  even  as- 
suming all  of  the  grievances  of  the  D.R  V. 
to  be  legally  Jvistlfled.  clearly  falls  short  of 
permissible  self-defense.  Moreover,  a  charac- 
terization of  self-defense  broad  enough  to 
Justify  the  present  armed  attack  by  the 
DJR.V.  on  the  RV.N.  would  probably  sanc- 
tion armed  aggression  by  one  or  the  other  of 
the  separate  governments  in  Germany.  China, 
and  Korea  against  the  other.  Such  a  spuri- 
ous characterization  not  only  fails  to  come 
within  the  accepted  meaning  of  self-defense 
In  international  law  but  is  clearly  too  dis- 
ruptive of  minimum  world  public  order 

The  RV.N  ,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made 
it  clear  that  it  has  requested  substantial 
United  States  military  assistance  to  offset 
outside  aggression  and  that  when  that  ag- 
gression halts,  the  United  States  military 
presence  will  no  longer  be  required  •■*  It  is 
a  generally  recognized  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  that  a  material  breach  of  ah 
International  agreement  by  one  of  the  parties 
entitles  any  other  party  to  suspend  the  op- 
eration of  corresponding  obligations  in  the 
agreement  In  whole  or  in  part.  Article  42  of 
the  International  Law  Commission  1966  Draft 
Articles  on  the  Law  of  Treaties  provides: 

"T'crminafion  or  suspension  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  treaty  as  a  consequence  of  its 
breach : 

"1.  A  material  breach  of  a  bilateral  treaty 
by  one  of  the  parties  entitles  the  other  to 
invoke  the  breach  as  a  grouhd  for  terminat- 
ing the  treaty  or  suspending  Its  operation  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

"2.  A  material  breach  '  of  a  multilateral 
treaty  by  one  of  the  parties  entitles: 

"(b)  A  party  specially  affected  by  the 
breach  to  invoke  it  as  a  ground  for  suspend- 
ing the  operation  of  the  treaty  in  whole  or 
In  part  in  the  relations  between  itself  and 
the  defaulting  State. 

"(C)  Any  other  party  to  suspend  the  op- 
eration of  the  treaty  with  respect  to  ItseU 
if  the  treaty  is  of  such  a  character  that  a 
material  breach  of  its  provisions  by  one  party 
radically  changes  the  position  of  every  party 


=~"  See  Note  281  supra. 

'■'  See  generally  McDoucal  4  Peliciano, 
Law  &  Minimum  World  Public  Order  121-260 

(1961). 

Even  today  in  Viet  Nam  there  can  be  little 
question  that  the  intense  D  R  V  — VIet-Cong 
attack  Ls  ain^ed  at  the  political  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  RV.N.  and  that  the  R.V.N.- 
United  States  response  is  directed  at  inter- 
dicting that  attack. 

L-s^  s^f  eg  the  conimunication  from  the 
Liaison  Mission  of  the  R,V,N,  to  the  I.CC.  on 
December  9.  1961.  In  Special  Report  to  the 
Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Indo-China  (Vietnam  No.  1  11962],  Command 
Paper  1755).  Great  Britain  Parliamentary 
Sessional  Papers  XXXIX  i  1961  62  i  .  at  para- 
graph 13.  set  out  In  text  at  note  122  supra. 

See  also  the  Statement  of  Adiai  E  Steven- 
son to  the  Security  Council  on  August  5. 
1964  in  Background  Information  Relating  to 
Southease  Ana  and  Vietnam.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  United  States  Senate  (Bey, 
ed,  Comm    Print  June  16,   19651,  at  124-27. 
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with  respect  to  ihe  further  performance  of 
Its  obUgullona   under  tlie  treaty. 

"3  A  material  breach  of  a  treaty,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  article,  consists  In: 

'■(»)  A  repudiation  of  the  treaty  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  present  articles;  or 

"ib>  the  violation  of  a  provision  essential 
to  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  the  objects 
or  purposes  of   the   treaty."  •"• 

It  would  tx^  hard  to  posit  a  violation  of  a 
more  essentuil  treaty  provision  than  the 
D  R  V  s  do<iimented  violation  by  armed  ag- 
greasic>n  of  the  military  ce.ise-flre  provisions 
of  the  Acc^jrds  Since  this  continuing  ag- 
gression of  the  DRV  ag.ilnst  the  R  V.N  Is  a 
material  breach  of  the  Accords,  even  If  the 
United  States  and  the  R  V.N  were  bound  by 
the  limliatlons  on  the  introduction  of  mili- 
tary arms  and  personnel  and  other  corre- 
sponding provlsioiis  contained  In  the  Geneva 
Accords,  tills  breach  certainly  Justifies  a 
suspension  of  the  pertinent  treaty  terms  con- 
sistent with  the  right  of  self-defense  of  the 
R.V.N.  Finally,  regardless  of  rules  as  tt  sus- 
pension of  treaty  as  a  consequence  of  breach, 
the  right  of  self-defense  is  an  inherent  right 
of  sovereignty  and  there  in  authority  that  it 
"la  implicit  In  every  treaty."  '"" 

To  summarize,  the  documented  armed  ag- 
gression of  the  DRV  in  violation  nl  the 
Geneva  Accords  is  clearly  neither  Juslifii'd  by 
alleged  breach  of  treaty  nor  Is  otherwise  law- 
ful, even  Lf  Uic  D  R.V.'s  principal  grlev;  iices 
against  the  R.V.N..  Including  the  failu  e  to 
hold  elections,  were  all  legally  Justified  ijlev- 
ances.  This  armed  aggression  by  the  DRV. 
is  a  fundamental  violation  of  the  agreements 
wliich  presents  a  self-defense  situation  clear- 
ly permitting  suspension  of  any  correspond- 
ing obligation  which  may  be  binding  on  the 
United  States  or  the  R  V.N. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States,  not  only 
Is  the  United  States  not  bound  by  lliese  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  Accords,  but  it  would 
seem  that  by  rendering  assistance  to  the 
R.V.N  to  defend  against  aggression  from  tlie 
D.R.V..  the  United  States  Is  acting  to  preserve 
and  guarantee  a  major  provision  of  the 
Geneva  Accords,  as  well  as  to  uphold  the 
principles    of    the    United    Nations;     action 


="•  Report  of  the  Internaf.onal  taw  Com- 
mission on  the  Work  of  the  Second  Part  of 
its  Seventeenth  Session,  UN.  Doc.  No  A  CN 
4/184  I  Jan   1966) ,  at  Annex,  p.  5. 

"The  great  majority  of  writers  recognize 
that  the  violation  of  a  treaty  by  one  party 
may  give  rise  to  a  right  in  the  other  party  to 
abrogate  the  treaty  or  to  suspend  the  per- 
formance of  Its  own  obligations  under  the 
treaty.  A  violation  of  a  treaty  obligation,  as 
of  any  other  obligation,  may  give  rise  to  a 
right  in  the  other  party  to  take  non-forcible 
reprisals  and  these  reprisals  may  properly 
relate  to  the  defaulting  party's  rights  under 
the  treaty  .  .  ." 

Commentary  to  Article  42  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Comrni^ttcm  1963  Draft  Artic'e.i 
on  the  Law  of  Treatte'^.  Report  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commisston  on  the  Work  of  itn 
Fifteenth  Sen^ion.  V  N  Gen.  Ass.  Oft  Rec 
18th  Sess   Supp   No  9.  at  17  (A  5508)    (1963) 

See  generally  authorities  cited  in  The 
Legality  of  U  S  Partit-ipation  in  the  Defence 
of  Viet-Sam  10  n  22  (Reprint  from  the 
March  28.  1966  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin—Department of  State  publication  8062, 
Far  Eastern  Series  147  i . 

"See  the  statement  of  Secretary  of  State 
Prank  B  Kellogg  during  the  negotiations  In 
1928  leading  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Brland- 
Kellngg  Pact  In  Bmccs,  THE  Law  or  Nations 
977-78  (2nd  ed  1952)  In  any  event.  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  anything  In  the  Geneva 
Accords  could  bind  the  R  V  N.  or  the  United 
States  to  refrain  from  appropriate  defensive 
measures  In  a  context  In  which  the  RVN  Is 
subjected  to  D  R  V  aggression  In  violation  of 
those  Accords 


which  Is  certainly  consistent  with  Its  1954 
Geneva  declaration. 

Furthermore,  the  l.CC.  has  Impliedly  rec- 
ognized the  greater  seriousness  of  D  R  V,  ag- 
gression against  tlie  R.V.N,  as  compared  with 
the  responding  military  afislstance  from  the 
United  States.  For  In  its  1962  Special  Rep<jrt 
it  significantly  discusses  the  DRV.  aggres- 
sion before  It  discusses  the  responding  United 
Slates  military  assistance,  an  order  of  dis- 
cussion which  Is  considered  Important 
enough  by  the  Polish  Delegation  to  protest 
It  in  Its  dissenting  statement  to  the  report. =^' 

In  addition  to  DM.V.  violations  ut  the  1954 
Geneva  Accords  and  fundamental  principles 
of  the  United  Nations,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  DRV.  h;xs  been  Infiltrating  troops  into 
the  R  V.N.  through  Laos  and  has  been  using 
Laotian  territory  to  conduct  hostilities 
against  Uie  R.V.N.^-*  Such  actions  are  In 
clear  violation  of  the  fourteen  power  1962 
Geneva  Agreement,'!  on  the  Neutrality  of  Laos 
which  were  signed  by  the  DRV.™'  Articles 
4  and  6  of  the  Protocol  to  the  Declaration 
on    the   Neutrality   of   Laos   provide; 

"The  Introduction  of  foreign  regular  and 
Irregular  troops,  foreign  p^iramllltary  forma- 
tions and  foreign  military  per8<.innel  Into 
Laos  Ls  prohibited. 

"TVie  Introduction  Into  Laos  of  armaments, 
munitions  and  war  material  generally,  ex- 
cept such  quantities  of  conventional  arma- 
ments as  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos  may 
cuiiSider  necessary  for  the  national  defence 
of  Laos.  Is  prohibited."  ■•«  .^ 


""  The  majority  report  wrongly  admitted 
unfounded  alleg.itlon  of  aggression  and  sub- 
version brought  by  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  find  any 
legal  Justification  In  the  stipulation  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement  and  furthermore  are  not 
substantial  and  based  on  any  evidence. 
These  artificial  allegations  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  report  as  a  most  Important 
Item  before  a  prot5lem  described  In  Insignifi- 
cant terms  of  receiving  military  aid  from  the 
United  States  of  America  " 

Special  Report  to  the  Co-C)iairmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Indo-China  (Vietnam 
No  1  I  1962 1,  Command  Paper  1755)  Great 
Britain  Parliamentary  Sessional  Papers 
XXXIX  (1961    621.  at  21 

*'-.See  the  findings  of  the  SEATO  COUN- 
CIL to  this  effect  In  note  138  aupra  See  also 
the  recent  Laotian  accusation  against  the 
D  R  V  to  the  effect  that  It  Is  guilty  ol  "re- 
peated aggression"  against  Laos  "Hanoi  Ag- 
gression Is  Charged  By  Laos,"  NY  Times.  Feb. 
24.  1966.  p  6C,  col  4  (City  ed  ).  excerpts  ;  t 
note  298  infra,  and  President  Johnson  s  Mes- 
sage to  Congress.  August  5.  1964.  In  Back- 
ground Information  Relating  to  Southeaf^t 
A.tia  and  Vietnam.  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. United  States  Senate  {  Rev  ed  Comm 
Print  June  16.   1965),  at  122-24 

=*"  For  the  complete  text  of  the  19C2  Decla- 
ration and  Protocol  on  the  Neutrality  of  Laos 
see  Declaration  arid  Protocol  on  the  Neu- 
trality of  Laof  Geneva.  July  23  1962  (Treaty 
Series  No.  27  11963],  Command  Paper  2025), 
Great  Britain  Parliamentary  Sessional  Papers 
XXXVII  (1962   63  1 

For  the  Conference  documents  as  well  as 
the  complete  text  of  the  1962  Declaration 
and  Protocol  see  /rif<»rnafiona/  Conference  on 
the  Settlement  of  the  Laotian  Quention 
Geneva  May  12,  1961-July  23.  1962.  (Laoe 
No  1  (19621  Command  Paper  18281  Great 
Britain  Parliamentary  Sessional  Papers 
XXXVir  (1961  62)  For  the  participation  of 
the  D  R  V.  In  the  Conference  and  their  sig- 
nature of  the  Declaration  and  the  Protocol 
see  Command  Paper  2035.  aupra  at  2,  22,  26 
&  60 

*•  Command  Paper  3025.  fupra  note  293.  at 
27:  Command  Paper  1828,  »i(pro  note  293, 
at  20. 


And  the  Declaration  on  the  Neutrality  oi 
Laos  makes  It  even  more  explicit: 

"(g)  They  |the  signatories |  will  not  in- 
troduce  into  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  fort'icn 
troops  or  military  personnel  In  any  form 
whatsoever,  nor  will  they  In  any  wny  fiicil- 
Itate  or  connive  at  the  Introduction  of  any 
foreign   troops   or  military    personnel; 

"(h)  They  will  not  establl.'.h  nor  will  they 
In  any  way  facilitate  or  connive  at  the  es. 
tabllshment  in  the  Kingdom  of  Laoe  of  ar.v 
foreign  military  base,  foreign  .strong  point 
or  other  foreign  military  installation  of  ariy 
kind: 

"(1)  Tliey  will  not  use  the  territory  of  thi? 
Kingdom  of  Laos  for  Interference  In  the  in- 
ternal   affairs   of   other   countries  "  »• 

Moreover,  by  her  own  statement  of  nru- 
trallty  which  explicitly  became  part  of  the 
Internationa!  agreement  on  I^os.''  not  even 
the  Government  of  Laos  could  authorize 
such  D  R  V.  actions  on  Laotian  terrltor..  ■ 
In  any  event,  the  government  of  Laos  u^ 
given  no  such  authorization. •■*  Insofar  as 
the  D  K v.  torcps  make  use  of  I^otian  ter- 
ritory in  their  aggression  against  Uie  R.V  N 
then,  they  also  violate  the  1962  Genev.i 
Agreements  on  Lacjs 


»"  Command  Paper  2025.  ivpra  note  293.  at 
4,  Conunand  Paper  1828  mpra  note  293,  at 
17. 

^^  Command  Paper  2025.  xupra  note  293, 
at  2.  4:  Command  Paper  1828,  supra  note  293, 
at  15.  17-18 

■■^  The  statement  of  neutrality  by  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos  which  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Conference  Declaration 
provides: 

"(3)  It  [Laos]  win  not  resort  to  the  u.^e  or 
threat  of  force  In  any  way  which  mipht 
Impair  the  peace  of  other  countries,  and  »;I! 
not  Interfere  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
countries; 

"(41  It  will  not  enter  Into  any  mlllt.iry 
alliance  or  Into  any  agreement,  whether  mil- 
itary or  otherwl.se,  vihlch  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom  of  LaoE:  :; 
will  not  allow  the  establishment  of  any  f  r- 
elgn  military  base  on  Laotian  territory,  n  t 
allow  any  country  to  use  Laotian  territory 
for  military  purposes  or  for  the  purpose  cf 
Interference  in  the  Internal  alTalrs  of  other 
countries,  nor  recognize  the  protection  of 
any  alliance  or  military  coalition,  Includ.ng 
SEATO.    .    .    . 

"(6)  .  .  |I]t  will  require  the  withdrawal 
from  Laos  of  all  foreign  troops  and  military 
personnel,  and  will  not  allow  any  foreign 
troips  or  military  personnel  to  be  Introduced 
111  Laos  ,  ,  ,  ." 

Command  Paper  2025.  aupra  note  293,  :>'  - 
Command  Paper  1828.  rupra  note  293    at  Ifi 

•■^This  would  seem  fairly  to  be  Implied 
from  the  recent  Laotian  Government  accu.sa- 
tlons  against  the  DRV  to  the  effect  that  it 
Is  guilty  of  "repeated  aggression"  ag,ilnst 
Laos.  See  "Hanoi  Aggression  Is  Charged  by 
Laos,"  N.Y.  Times,  Feb  24,  1966,  p.  6c,  col  4 
(City  ed. ) . 

"A  spokesman  for  the  LfOOtlan  Oovernm':;; 
Phagna  Bouasy,  denounced  the  North  Viet- 
namese government  today,  accusing  It  of  re- 
peated aggression'  against  Laos 

"  "We  hold  the  Government  of  Hanoi  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  aggression,  all  the  dt .ul 
all  the  bad  things  that  have  happened  to  our 
Kingdom  since  that  Oovuemment  |ski  toolt 
the  decision  to  aid  the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Sat  |the 
pro-Communist  parent  grop  [sicl  of  Hie 
Pathet  Laol  In  nourishing,  adding  to  and 
spreading  disorder  In  this  country."  he 
said     ,    .   . 

"Mr.  Bouasy  said  that  20.000  North  Viet- 
namese were  fighting  In  Laos,  but  reliable 
military  sources  here  estimate  the  flgrtre  at 
'not  more  than  10,000,"  " 

Ibid. 


Senator  Pcisright,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has 
Uidicated  his  understanding  that  the  DRV. 
1  .us  engaged  In  hostilities  against  the  R.V.N. 
in  violation  of  the  1954  and  1962  Geneva  Ac- 
cords and  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In 
supporting  the  passage  of  the  1964  Tonkin 
Oulf  Resolution  Senator  Fulbbight  said: 

•Certainly  supported  and  quite  possibly 
incited  by  Communist  China,  North  Viet- 
:.,im  has  persistently  engaged  in  subversion 
Liui  more  direct  hostilities  against  the  duly 
c  .nstltuted  governments  of  both  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam.  It  has  done  these  things  in 
gro.ss  violation  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of 
1954  and  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1962 
pertaining  to  Laos.  It  has  done  these  things 
Ul  violation  of  International  law.  In  con- 
tempt of  the  United  Nations  Cliarter,  in 
niniice  toward  its  neighbors,  and  in  reckless 
d;>rei;ard  of  the  requlremente  of  peace  in 
stuitheast  A£la,'"  "• 

An  analysis  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954 
and  1962  and  fundamental  principles  of  gen- 
eral international  law  embodied  In  Article  2 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  supports  the 
lawfulness  ol  the  present  United  States  as- 
sistance to  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  un- 
mistakably demonstrates  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  D  R.V.  agg^resslon  against  the  R.V.N. 
C   D  R  V.     Aggression     Against     the     RV.N. 

h  a  Fundamental  Change  In  Conditions, 

Constituting  Grounds  for  Suspending  Any 

Corresponding   Obligation    Which    May    Be 

Binding    on    the     United     States     or     the 

R  V.N. 

Even  If  the  United  States  were  bound  by 
the  provisions  of  the  1954  Geneva  Accords. 
r>nd  even  If  the  DRV.  aggression  was  not  a 
m.^terlal  breach  of  the  Accords,  the  aggres- 
sion against  the  RV.N.  Is  a  fundamental 
change  In  conditions  constituting  grounds 
tor  suspending  any  treaty  provisions  with 
respect  to  prohibitions  on  military  assist- 
ance and  related  conditions. 

Article  44  of  the  International  Law  Com- 
misy.on  1966  Draft  Articles  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties,  which  Is  essentially  declaratory  of 
general  International  law  In  this  respect 
provides: 

"A  fundamental  change  of  circumstances 
which  has  occurred  with  regard  to  those 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  concljslon  of  a 
treaty  and  which  was  not  foreseen  by  the 
parties,  may  not  be  Invoked  as  a  ground  for 
terminating  or  withdrawing  from  the  treaty 
un!e.ss: 

"(a I  The  existence  of  those  circumstances 
constituted  an  essential  basis  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  to  be  bound  by  the  treaty; 
and 

■  ibi  the  effect  of  the  change  Is  radically 
to  transform  the  scope  of  obligations  still 
to  be  performed  under  the   treaty."** 

With  respect  to  the  Geneva  Accords,  few 
changes  could  be  a  more  fundamental  change 
in  circumstances  constituting  an  essential 
basis  for  consent  and  radically  transforming 
the  scope  of  any  obligations  undertaken, 
than  the  DJl,V.'8  disregard  of  the  cease-fire 
provisions  of  the  Accords.  For  the  military 
cease-fire  was  the  very  essence  of  the  under- 
standing  of   all    the   states   participating   in 


the  Conference.  Point  two  of  the  United 
States  unilateral  declaration,  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  would  view  any  re- 
newal of  aggression  In  violation  of  the  agree- 
ments with  grave  concern,  even  makes  this 
explicit  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned In  fact,  point  two  of  the  United 
States  declaration  greatly  strengthens  the 
case  under  this  rule  of  general  International 
law  as  it  indicates  that  the  possibility  of 
future  aggression  was  adverted  to  as  im- 
portant by  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Conference  Itself  In  a 
situation  of  armed  aggression  of  the  DRV. 
against  the  RV.N.  In  violation  of  a  major 
principle  of  the  agreements,  any  obligation 
to  refrain  from  rendering  military  assistance 
to  the  RV.N.  in  the  absence  of  such  aggres- 
sion is  inapplicable  after  the  occurrence  of 
such  aggression.  The  present  situation,  in- 
volving aggression  by  the  DRV.  against  the 
R.V  N.  In  clear  violation  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments, coupled  with  the  continuing  Inability 
of  the  International  Control  Commission  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  "'  constitutes  beyond 
question  a  fundamental  change  In  essential 
conditions  contemplated  by  the  participants 
at  the  Geneva  Conference  As  a  result,  even 
If  the  United  States  were  bound  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1954  Accords,  and  was  not 
Justified  in  susi>endlng  obligations  because 
of  DRV.  breach,  aggression  against  the 
RV.N.  is  a  fundamental  change  in  essential 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  agreement 
and  constitutes  grounds  for  suspending  any 
corresponding  treaty  obligations  In  order  to 
meet  such  aggression. 

V.  THE  EXECUTIVE-CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  REN- 
DERING ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VTET 
NAM  IS  IN  ACCORDANCE  \MTH  UNITED  STATES 
CONSTITUTIONAL    PROCESSES 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  the  pres- 
ent assistAnce  to  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  is 
unlawful  In  that  it  constitutes  warmaklng  by 
the  Executive  without  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress  i""-  This  assertion  raises 
claims  under  internal  United  States  c,onsti- 
tutlonal  processes  which  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  claims  made  to  International 
processes  of  authoritative  decision  di.scussed 
In  the  preceding  sections.  Such  claims  under 
internal  constitutional  processes  do  not  re- 
late to  the  lawfulness  of  United  States  ac- 
tion vls-a-vis  the  World  Community.'" 


'■"Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt  14, 
p   18400. 

^■Report  of  the  International  Law  Com- 
mI.^^lorl  on  the  Work  of  the  Second  Part  of 
Its  .'ieventcenth  Session  U.N  Dor  No.  A/ 
CN  4   184   (Jan,  28,  1966),  at  Annex,  p.  6. 

For  a  general  discussion  of  this  principle 
see  the  Commentary  to  Article  44  of  the  In- 
''••national  Lau-  Commission  1963  Draft  Ar- 
t:r:,s  on  the  haw  of  Treaties.  Report  of  the 
I'-tf-rnational  Law  Commission  on  the  Work 
0/  it,'!  Fifteenth  Session,  UN  Gen.  Ass.  Off. 
Rrc.  18th  Sees,  Supp.  No.  9,  at  20  23  (A 
6509)  (1963), 


The  claim  that  the  present  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Is  unlawful  in 
that  It  constitutes  warmaklng  by  the  Execu- 
tive without  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
involves  two  somewhat  separate  but  related 
arguments,  usually  mixed  tA>gether.  The 
first  involves  a  characterization  of  the  Viet 
Nam  Involvement  as  executive  Involvement 
or  as  the  Lawyer's  Committee  on  Amerlcjan 
Policy  Toward  Vietnam  has  termed  It:  "Presi- 
dent Johnson's  warmaklng,"  "^  with  the 
implication  that  such  executive  action  vio- 
lates the  separation  of  powers  principle  and 
Is  thus  unconstitutional.  The  second  argu- 
ment Is  Ijased  on  an  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  effect  that  military  In- 
volvement such  as  that  In  Viet  Nam  Is  un- 
constitutional without  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress 

The  first  of  these  arguments  attempting 
':o  brand  the  military  Involvement  in  Vlet- 
Nam  purely  executive  action  Is  factually  In- 
defensible in  the  face  of  congressional  action 
authorizing  and  affirming  United  States 
assistance  to  tJie  Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 

The  second  argument  in  the  present  con- 
text of  executive-congressional  action  is  not 
compelled  by  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution, runs  contra  to  repeated  authoritative 
Interpretations  of  the  Constitution  by  suc- 
cessive Presidents  and  Congresses  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  not  supported  by  policy. 
In  the  face  of  the  Joint  executive-congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  present  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  assistance  is  lawful 
under  United  States  constitutional  processes. 

The  next  sections  will  first  explore  the  fac- 
tual background  of  congressional  authoriza- 
tion and  affirmance  of  assistance  to  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  and  will   then  examine 


* '  Even  when  functioning  at  maximum 
potential,  the  Commission  can  not  be  rated 
as  well  suited  to  the  task  of  policing  the 
peace  in  Viet  Nam  It  Is  evident  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Commission,  however,  that 
there  has  been  an  Increasing  breakdown  in 
its  effectiveness,  particularly  in  Its  later 
years.  In  Its  Eleventh  Interim  Repnjrt,  for 
example,  the  Commission  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Co-Chalrmen  to  Its  deteriorating 
financial  position.  Eleventh  Interim  Re- 
port of  the  International  Commission  for 
Supervision  and  Control  in  Vietnam  (Viet- 
nam No.  1  [19611,  Command  Paper  1551). 
Great  Britain  Parliamentary  Sessional 
Papers  XXXIX    (1961    62  1  .  at  27. 

•■'-See  the  .\fc7noro7iduTn  of  Law  of  the 
Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Policy  To- 
ward Vietnam,  reprinted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  pp.  2666.  2671-2673.  Feb.  9. 
1966:  Rockwell.  ■Presidential  'War"  Vtef  Re- 
port 19   (Vol    2.  No    1.  Jan.  1966i. 

See  aLso  Senator  Morses  views  on  these 
constitutional  claims  at  Congres-sional 
Record,  vol.  110.  pt.  14,  pp.  18428-18480, 
18442-18447:  Congre.ssIoNal  Record,  March 
21,  1966,  p  6406  ■The  Senator  from  Oregon 
repeats  that,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
President  has  no  power  to  wage  war  until  a 
declaration  of  war  is  passed  by  the  Congress" 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  110.  pt.  14,  p. 
18443 

*"  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  laws 
of  war  may  apply  without  fortnal  UeclaratloQ 


of  war  See  for  example  Article  2  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War  of  August  12.  1949,  which 
provides:  ■■|T|he  present  Convention  shall 
apply  to  all  cases  of  declared  war  or  of  any 
other  armed  conflict  which  may  arise  be- 
tween two  or  more  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  even  if  the  state  of  war  is  not  rec- 
ognized by  one  of  them  '  In  commenting 
on  this  provision  McDougal  &  Peliciano  say: 
"The  article  strongly  indicates  the  irrele- 
vance,-for  the  purp:»es  of  regulation  of  com- 
bat situations,  of  an  issuance  or  omission  of 
a  declaration  of  war,  as  well  as  of  recognition 
or  disclaimer  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war  ■  "  See  McDoucal  k  Feliclano,  Law  & 
Minimum  World  Public  Order  541  il961). 
Apparently  there  have  been  assertions 
from  Hanoi  that  American  pilots  captured  In 
the  DRV.  are  "war  criminals  and  subject  to 
the  death  penalty. ■'  See  N'T.  Times.  June  2, 
1966,  p.  c  3.  col.  6  (City  ed ) .  As  the  above 
materials  indicate  and  the  Korean  experience 
reinforces,  wliether  or  not  tliere  is  a  formal 
declaration  of  war,  is  not  an  acceptable  basis 
under  international  law  for  reducing  the 
status  of  captured  belligerents  to  ■war  crimi- 
nals.'"  If  such  claims  are  also  based  on  alle- 
gations of  aggressive  war,  such  allegations, 
as  demonstrated  in  this  paper,  are  com- 
pletely unfounded.  But  even  if  such  allega- 
tions were  accepted,  claims  that  clearly  Iden- 
tified belligerents  are  ■'war  crlmlnais^'  simply 
because  combatants  In  a  military  apparatus 
engaged  in  aggressive  war,  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  World  Community,  including 
the  International  Military  Tribunal  at  Nur- 
emberg, and  are  clearly  contra  to  accepted 
■■standards  of  human  rights  for  contexts  of 
violence."  See  McDougal  &  Feliclano,  .iiiipro 
at  528,  531-34,  541^2.  530-61. 

^"Memorandum  of  Law  of  the  Lawyers 
Committee  on  American  Policy  Toward  Viet- 
nam, reprinted  In  Congressional  Record, 
Feb.  9.  1966,  pp.  2666-2672. 
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thf  constltutlonftl  basis  for  the  execu",lve- 
congreseiona!  action  rendering  assistance  tn 
that  context. 

A  Executive  Action  Rendering  Assistaru-c  to 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Hat  Been  Au- 
thorized And  Affirmed  by  Congress. 

On    February    1.    1955.    the   Senate   of   the 

United  Slates  voted  82  to  1  with  13  members 
not  present  to  advise  and  consent  to  the  rat- 
ification of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fease Treaty  and  Protocol  thereto. '"■  The  13 
members  not  present  all  indicated  that  they 
would  have  voted  yes  IX  present.**  This  over- 
whelming sentiment  In  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval of  the  ratification  of  SEATO  and  Its 
Protocol  extendine;  protection  to  the  "free 
territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Vietnam,"  ""^  expre-ssed  the  strong  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  be 
assisted  against  future  Communist  aggres- 
sion. TTie  record  of  the  debates  on  this 
treaty  ""  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  treaty 


"^  CONGRESSION.^L     RECORP.     VOl.      101.     pt.      1. 

p  1060.  Senator  Langer,  who  also  voted 
agaln.st  the  UN.  Charter,  said  In  opposing 
advise  and  consent  to  the  SEATO  treaty:  "I 
am  one  who  believes  that  the  United  States 
of  America  ought  to  mind  its  own  business 
and  to  keep  out  of  foreign  entanglements 
all  over  Europe  and  Asia  "  Congres-sional 
Record,  vol.  101.  pt.  1,  p.  1057. 

«»  Id    at  10«0 

*"  Protocol  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collictive 
Defense  Treaty,  Septeviher  8,  1954  "The 
Parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense TYeaty  unanimously  designate  for  the 
purposes  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  the 
States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the  free 
territi.>ry  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Vietnam.  .  .  ."  T.I.A.S.  No.  3170  (Feb  19. 
1955). 

"■•Article  n  of  the  SEATO  treaty  provides: 

"In  order  more  pflfectivcly  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties,  B»>pa- 
rately  and  Jointly,  by  means  of  contlnious 
and  efTectlve  self-helps  and  mutual  aid  will 
nialntaln  and  develop  thl.s  individual  and 
collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack  and 
to  prevent  and  counter  subversive  activ  ties 
directed  from  without  against  their  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  stability." 

Article  rv  provides : 

"1  Each  party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety. 
and  agrees  that  It  will  in  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United   NaUons 

"3.  If.  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  Inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  p>olltical  inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  in  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  In  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  Is  affected  or 
threatenetl  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shall  consult  immediately  In  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
for  the  common  defense 

"3  It  Is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
be  taken  except  at  the  invitation  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  government  concerned  " 

Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 
Sept  8.  1954.  TI  AS  No   3170  (Feb   19.  1955). 

See  also  Pacific  Charter.  Septemljer  8. 
1964.  TI. AS   No   3171. 

As  is  evident  from  the  language  of  article 
IV  5  2  of  the  SEATO  treaty.  In  the  ab6«nce 


make  this  abimdantly  evident.  Thus,  Sena- 
tor George  said : 

"The  preservation  of  that  freedom  Is  a 
primary  objective  of  the  treaty.  It  Is,  more- 
over, of  vital  concern  to  the  United  States; 
for  we  have  realized  that  any  significant  ex- 
tension of  the  Communist  world  would  gen- 
erate the  gravest  danger  for  our  own  Nation. 

"To  the  extent  that  we  support  the  Inde- 
pendent governments  of  Southeast  Asia  In 
maintaining  their  Ireedom.  therefore,  we 
also  defend  the  highest  Interests  of  the 
United  States  It  Is  our  purpose.  Mr  Piesl- 
dent.  to  give  advance  notice  to  any  Commu- 
nist nation  contemplating  aggressive  action 
in  that  area  that  they  will  have  to  reckon 
with  the  United  States."  *• 

And  Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey  siild: 

'This  treaty  meets  the  problem  by  an  ap- 
prtxich  perhaps  best  described  as  a  kind  of 
restatement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Under 
this  treaty,  each  party  recognizes  that  an 
armed  attack  on  any  country  within  the 
treaty  area  would  endanger  its  own  peace 
and  safety.  Each  party,  therefore,  agrees  to 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance   with    its    constitutional    processes  "  '■" 

The  basic  United  States  foreign  policy  de- 
cision to  assist  in  defending  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  against  future  Communist  aggres- 
sion— certainly  if  by  armed  attack,  then,  was 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  Senate  action 
at  least  as  long  ago  as  1955.  This  afBrma- 
tlve  Senate  vote  in  1955,  pursuant  to  the 
constitutional  power  to  advise  and  consent 
to  the  ratiflratiun  of  treaties  was  in  fact  a 
crucial  step  in  the  adoption  of  this  southeast 
Asian  foreign  policy. 

The  language  of  Article  IV  of  the  .SEATO 
treaty  and  the  Senate  debates  on  It.  however. 
Indicated  that  the  United  States  would  in 
taking  any  future  action  pursuant  to  Article 
IV  5  1  of  the  SEATO  treaty  "act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  In  accordance  with  Its 
constitutional  processes."'"  There  Is  sup- 
port In  the  Senate  debates  on  SEATO  that 
this  and  other  language  was  designed  to  dis- 
tinguish SEATO  from  the  alleged  N.^TO 
principle  of  automatic  military  response  to 
an  armed  attack  on  a  covered  treaty  nation. 


of  an  armed  attack  the  parties  were  legally 
obligated  only  to  "consult  Immediately  In 
order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should 
be  taken  for  the  common  defense  "  There  is 
support  In  the  Senate  debates  on  SE.^TO  for 
this  Interpretation  See  the  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator George,  Congressional  Record,  vol  101, 
pt  1 .  pp  1051  -1062  This  Is  not  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  obligation  under  article  IV 
5  1  as  to  "aggression  by  means  of  armed 
attack  " 

These  distinctions  relate  primarily  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  United  St.ates  is 
legally  obligated  under  International  law  to 
render  assistance  to  the  R  V.N  .  and  do  not 
dictate  conclusions  on  the  lawfulness  of 
United  States  assistance  under  international 
law  or  the  effect  on  Internal  constitutional 
processes  with  respect  to  authority  to  use 
the  military  instrument.  See  notes  398  and 
439  infra 

Since  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  conclusions 
reached,  this  paper  does  not  consider  whether 
the  United  States  is  legally  obligated  \inder 
International  law  to  render  assistance  to  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 

•"Congressional  Record,  vol.  101,  pt.  1, 
p  1051. 

"Id  at  1053  , 

'"  .See  text  at  note  308  .ttjpro  Senator 
Oeorge  said  that-  "It  |the  SEATO  treaty) 
has  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  thorny  ques- 
tion of  whether,  how,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  President  might  Involve  the 
United  States  In  warfare  without  the  approval 
of  Congress."  Cowgressional  Record,  vol. 
101.  pt.  1.  p  1051.  See  also  the  remarks  cited 
In  note  312  tri/ra. 


thus  avoiding  the  NATO  controversy  rein- 
tlve  to  the  powers  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Congre.ss  In  the  use  of  the  military  Instru- 
ment.*'" The  language,  however.  woiiM 
seem  to  permit  whatever  presidential  use  f  f 
force  Is  authorized  under  the  constitution 
and  In  any  event  this  provision  has  befn 
met  by  subsequent  congressional  action  with 
respect  to  Viet  Nam. 

Prom  1954  until  mld-1961,  the  United 
States'  Involvement  In  Viet  Nam  was  limited 
to  a  relatively  small  number  of  military  ad- 
visors, and  to  the  rendering  of  military,  eco- 
nomic and  social  aid  "^  Some  Idea  of  the 
relatively  small  military  role  played  by  the 
United  States  during  this  period  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  .'^t:ite 
Dean  Rusk  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rf:,t- 
tlons  Committee  that  the  first  United  Sttitr? 
military  casualty  In  the  RV  N  occurred  m 
December.  1961'!'  Beginning  in  late  19CI 
and  continuing  over  the  next  few  years  in 
response  to  Increased  aggression  from  t!.' 
D  R V  .  President  Kennedy  substantially  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  United  States  aU- 
vlsory  personnel  and  the  amount  of  milita.-v. 
economic  and  social  aid.  By  the  end  of  1962 
President  Kennedy  had  authorized  approxi- 
mately 11,000  men  In  the  R  VN.""  The  Unit- 
ed States  at  that  time,  though,  did  not  have 
combat  units  as  such  in  Viet  Nam  and  the 
involvement  in  Viet  Nam  in  February,  I  at.' 
was  termed  by  then  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  "a  struggle  short  of  war.""* 

On  August  5,  1964,  following  separate  at- 
taclis  on  August  2  and  4tli  by  D.R  V.  torpeti  , 
boiits  on  United  States  destroyers  In  Interna- 
tional   waters    In     the    GulX    of    Tonkin,"' 


"-Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey  said: 

"Each  party,  therefore,  agrees  to  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes.  That  means,  by 
Implication,  that  If  any  such  emergency  ns  is 
contemplated  by  the  treaty  should  arise  in 
that  area  It  will  be  brought  before  the  Cor. • 
gress  by  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion, and  will  be  considered  under  our  con- 
stitutional processes  We  are  not  committed 
to  the  principle  of  NATO,  namely,  that  an 
attack  on  one  Is  an  attack  on  all.  calling  f  r 
immediate  military  action  without  further 
consideration  by  Congress." 

Congressional  Record,  vol    101,  pt    1    p 
1053     And  see  the  remarks  of  Senator  Georee 
id   at  1061,  and  Senator  MANsriEto  id.  at  1055 
See  note  124  .lupra. 

""The  Vietnam  Hearings  263  (Vintage  ed 
1966).  As  late  as  September  2.  1963,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  indicated  that  as  few  as  forty- 
seven  Americans  had  been  killed  in  combat  in 
Viet  Nam.  See  Background  Information  iJ  - 
lattng  to  Southeast  Asta  and  Vietnam,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate  100  (Rev.  ed.  Comm.  Print  June  16 
1965  I 

"■The  Vietnam  Hearings  263  (Vintage  cd 
1966),     See  also  note  124  supra. 

"•See  Comment.  60  Calit.  L,  Rev.  515,  at 
518  n  33  (1962). 

•••■  See  the  statement  by  U.N.  Ambassador 
Adlal  Stevenson  to  the  Security  Council  on 
August  5,  1964,  in  Background  Information 
Relating  to  Sonf/iea.sf  A^ia  nnd  Vietna'n 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relation."!.  United 
States  Senate  124-127  (Rev  ed  Comm  Print 
June  16.  li)65).  According  to  Senator 
Fl-xbricht; 

"Otir  own  naval  vessels,  such  as  the  Mad- 
dox  (one  of  the  destroyers  attacked |  and 
other  associated  vessels,  have  never  en- 
gaged In  any  attacks  on  those  islands  or  any- 
where else  in  North  Vietnam 

"It  has  been  asserted  by  others  that  t.'ie 
Maddoi  was  backing  up  or  convoying  the 
smaller  vessels  of  the  Vietnamese. 

"The  testimony  I  am  familiar  with  shcvs 
that  this  Is  not  a  f  act  " 

Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  14,  p 
18402. 


President  Johnson  delivered  a  mesage  to  Con- 
erefis  asking  Congress  "lor  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  tinlty  and  determination  of  the 
United  states  In  sufTportlng  freedom  and  in 
protecting  peace  In  soutlieast  Asia  •  •  • 
I  and  I  affirming  the  national  determination 
that  all  such  attacks  will  be  met,  and  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  In  Its  basic 
policy  at  assisting  the  free  nations  of  the 
area  to  defend  their  freedom.™ 

•  I  reconunend  a  resolution  expre.-i.slng  the 
support  of  the  CongreBS  for  all  necessary  ac- 
uon  to  protect  our  Armed  Forces  and  to  as- 
ust  nations  cmered  by  the  SEATO  treaty."  «•• 

On  August  7.  1964,  Congress  responded  by 
passing  the  6outhe«ifit  Asia  Resolution,  often 
railed  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  wliich  Is 
liere  set  out  in  lull; 

JOINT  resolution  TO  PROMOTE  THE  MAIN- 
TtNANCE  or  INTERNATIONAL  PE,\CE  AND  SECV- 
ITY    IN   SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

'Whereas  naval  vmits  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
aiid  of  InternaUonal  law,  have  deliberately 
iud  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  In  international 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  International  peace;  and 

"Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion that  the  Communist  regime  In  North 
Vietnam  has  been  waging  agninst  Its  neigh- 
bors and  the  nations  }olned  with  them  in 
tlie  collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

■Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting 
ttie  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  deslinies  in  their 
own  way:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  dcter- 
rr.ination  of  the  President,  as  Conimauder  in 
Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  ftirther  aggres- 
sion. 

"Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  it-?  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  awd 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
trie  Ciiarter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In 
sccordsmce  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  OollecUve  Defense  Treaty, 
the  United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
«ary  steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  its  free- 
dom. 

"Sex-  8.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  International  conditions  created  by 
actljn  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise. 
except  that  it  may  t>e  terminated  earher  by 
concurrent  resolution   of  the   Congress."  '•'" 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  resolution  Congress  could 
reassess  its  policy  at  any  time  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution  which  woiald  not  require 
presidential   signature.     Tlie    resolution    was 

passed  In  the  Senate  by  a  record  vote  of  88 


to  2,  with  10  members  not  present  and  vot- 
ing ■■^'  All  10  members  not  present,  however, 
indicated  that  If  present  they  wouW  have 
voted  for  the  resolution  •■  The  sentiment 
of  the  Senators  was  really  98  to  2  tor  the 
resoUilion.  The  House  approved  the  resolu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  416  to  0,  with  one  repre- 
sentative simply  answering  "present"  and 
with  14  members  not  voting  "»  The  resolu- 
tion was  overwhelmingly  passed  by  Congress, 
then,  with  only  2  votes  cast  against  It  In 
t)oth  houses  combined. 

This  resolution,  which  was  largely  modeled 
en  the  1955  Formosa  and  the  1957  Middle 
East  resolutions  gi^-lng  the  Pre.sldent  au- 
thority to  employ  armed  forces  in  resisting 
aggression  in  those  areas.'*  expressed  the 
clear  congressional  Intent  that  "Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  ail  necessary  measures  to  rep>el  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression," 
and  "as  the  President  determines,  to  take  all 
necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  mcmljer  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  its 
freedom." 

This  joint  coneresslonal  resolution  clearly 
Indicates  congressional  authorizauon  of  tlie 
use  of  armed  force,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  asfist  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
against  aggression.  This  broad  authority 
which  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  the  resolu- 
tion, i.s  strongly  supported  by  the  record  of 
the  congressional  debates  on  the  resolution 
and  was  evident  in  the  remarks  of  both  pro- 
ponent."; and  opponents  Moreover,  the  rec- 
ord of  tlie  debates  also  Indicates  that  this 
resolution  was  intended  to  provide  any  con- 
gressional authority  necessary  for  action 
under  Article   IV  of   tlie   SE.'VTG   treaty. 

Thus,  Senator  Fttlbright,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  who 
managed  the  resolution  on  the  floor*"  said: 
"Mr  President,  I  recommended  the  prompt 
and  overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  reso- 
lution now  before  the  Senate  .  .  The  reso- 
lution further  expresses  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  Congress  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary,  now  and  in  the  future, 
to  "restrain  or  repeal  Communist  aggression 
In  southeast  Asia."  ^' 


'•President's  Message  to  Congress,  Au- 
gru.'^t  5,  19«4,  In  Background  Information 
Relating  to  So^itheast  Aaia  and  Vietnam. 
Committee  on  Forelpn  Relations,  United 
States  Senate  122.  at  122-23  (Rev  ed.  Comm 
Print  June  16,  1965). 

-•M  at  124, 
-   78   Stat.   384    (Approved    Aug.    10,   1964). 
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«-'  CoNCRESSIONAt.  RECORD,  VOl.  110,  pt.  14, 
pp.  18470-1847I. 

-  Ibid. 

^^Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  14, 
p,  18555.  Representative  Powell  answered 
"Present."  Presumably  the  14  members  did 
not  vote  because  not  present. 

'•'  Tlie  President  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  August  5.  1964,  said;  "The  resolu- 
tion could  well  be  based  upon  similar  resolu- 
tions enacted  by  the  Congress  In  the  past — 
to  meet  the  threat  to  Formosa  in  1955,  to 
meet  the  threat  to  the  Middle  East  in  1957. 
and  to  meet  the  threat  In  Cuba  In  1962.' 
Background  Information  Relating  to  South- 
east A^ia  and  Vietnam.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  United  States  Senate  124 
(Rev  ed.  Comm.  Print  June  16.  1965>.  This 
interpretation  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Resolu- 
tion as  based  on  the  Formosa  and  Middle 
East  resolutions  is  also  supported  by  the  con- 
gressional debates  See  e.g  .  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Morse  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
110.  pt.  14.  pp    18428-18430 

For  a  comparison  of  the  language  of  these 
resolutions  with  the  Southeast  Asia  Resolu- 
tion see  Background  Information  supra  at 
129-30;  C-ONCRE.ssio.vAi.  Record,  vol.  110.  pt. 
14.  pp    18428-18429 

oNT  Times.  March  2,  1966.  p.  1.  col  8 
(city  ed  ).at  p.  7,  col.'l. 

■Congressional  Recorb,  vol.   110,  pt.   14, 
p.  18399. 


And  it  was  said  in  a  dialogue  'between 
Senators  Brewsthi  and  PrxBRicHTt 

"Mr.  BRrwsTER.  My  question  is  whether 
there  is  anything  In  the  resolution  which 
would  authoilBe  or  recommend  or  approve  the 
landing  of  large  American  am-iies  In  Viet- 
nam or  In  China. 

"Mr  Fctlbright.  There  is  nothing  In  the 
resolution,  as  I  read  It  that  contemplates  it. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  that  is  the  last 
thing  we  would  want  to  do.  However,  the 
language  of  the  resolution  would  not  pre- 
vent It.  It  would  authorize  whatever  the 
Commander  in  Chief  feels  is  necessary  It 
doe.s  not  restrain  the  Executive  from  doing  it. 
Whether  or  not  that  should  ever  be  done  is 
a  matter  of  wisdom  under  the  drctimstances 
that  exist  at  the  particular  time  It  is  con- 
templated  '  =■ 

And  in  a  dialogue  between  Senators  Scott 
and  Ft'LERiGHT : 

"Mr.  Scott.  I  support  the  resolution.  I 
was  glad  to  hear  the  chairman  say  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  rescriutlon  which  limits  the 
right  of  the  President  to  repeal  any  attack 
or  prevent  further  aggression  within  the 
areas  described  in  tbe  resolution 

"Mr.  PoLBRiCHT.   That  is  correct""* 
And  in  a  dialogue  between  Senators  Cooper 
and  PuiL-BaicHT: 

"Mr.  Coora.  Does  the  Senator  con.ilder 
that  in  enacting  this  resolution  we  are  satis- 
f>-ing  that  requirement  (tbe  constitutional 
processes  requirement  I  of  Article  TV  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Coi;ecu\  e  Defense  Treaty?  In 
other  wcHTls.  are  we  now  giving  the  President 
advance  authority  to  take  whatever  action  he 
may  deem  necessary  reEpecting  South  Viet- 
nam and  its  defense,  or  with  respect  to  the 
defense  of  any  other  country  included  m 
tiie  ueaty? 

Mr  FtLBRiGHT.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  CooPEB.  Then,  looking  ahead,  if  the 
President  decided  lha.t  it  was  necessary  to 
use  such  force  as  could  lead  into  war,  we 
will  give  that  authority  by  this  resolution? 
"Mr.  FtTLERiGHT.  That  is  the  way  I  would 
interpret  it.  If  a  situation  later  developed  in 
wliich  we  thought  the  approval  should  be 
withdrawn,  it  could  be  withdrawn  by  con- 
current resolution. 

"Mr.  Cooper,  I  ask  these  questions  because 
it  is  well  for  the  country  and  all  ol  us  to 
know  what  Is  being  undertaken. 

"Under  section  2,  are  we  now  providing 
the  President,  if  he  determines  it  necessary, 
the  authority  to  attack  cities  and  poru  in 
North  Vietnam,  not  primarily  to  prevent  an 
attack  upon  our  forces  but,  as  he  might  see 
fit.  to  prevent  any  ftirther  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam? 

"Mr  PuLBRiGHT.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
procedure  provided  In  this  Joint  resolution, 
and  also  in  the  Formosa  and  Middle  East 
instances.  Is  in  response,  let  us  say,  to  the 
new  developments  In  the  f^eld  of  'warfare. 
In  the  old  dsys.  when  war  usually  resulted 
from  a  formal  declaration  of  war — and  that 
is  what  the  Founding  Fathers  contemplated 
when  they  included  that  provision  in  the 
Constitution — there  was  time  in  which  to 
act.  Tilings  moved  slowly,  and  things  could 
be  seen  developing.  Congress  could  partici- 
pate  in   that   way. 

"Under  modern  conditions  of  warfare — 
and  I  have  tried  to  describe  them,  including 
the  way  the  Second  World  War  developed— 
It  Is  necessary  to  anticipate  what  may  occur. 
Things  move  so  rapidly  that  this  is  the  way 
in  which  we  must  respond  to  the  new  de- 
velopments. That  Is  why  this  provision  Is 
necessary  or  important  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  so' 

"Mr  CoopfTR  Yes  'warfare  today  is  differ- 
ent. Time  is  of  the  essence.  But  the  power 
provided  the  President  In  section  2  is  great. 


'=■  Id.  at  18403. 
»» Id.  at  18408. 
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"Mr.  P*rn-BRioHT.  Thla  provision  la  Inter.ded 
to  give  clearance  to  the  President  to  um  his 
discretion.  We  all  hope  and  believe  that  the 
President  will  not  use  thla  discretion  arbi- 
trarily or  Irresponsibly.  We  Itnow  that  he  Is 
accustomed  to  consulting  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with  congressional  lead- 
ers. But  he  does  not  have  to  do  that."  "• 
And  Senator  Kuchel  said  : 
"I  remember  the  Middle  East  resolution. 
I  remember  the  Formosa  resolution.  Both 
came  to  Congress  from  President  Elsenhower. 
Both  were  requested  so  that  all  might  know 
that  the  peoples  representatives  In  this 
branch  of  the  Government  agreed  with  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  authority  he  possessed  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  would  be 
compelled  to  utilize  his  f>ower. 

"That  Is  the  plain  Intent  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution now  about  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress." "• 

And  Senator  Coopeb  said  : 

"In  response  to  my  questions,  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRicHT],  and  I  believe,  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Oeorgla  (Mr  Russell |.  confirmed  my 
viewpoint  that  In  passing  this  Joint  rc-tolu- 
tlon  we  would  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
SEATO  treaty,  and  would  exercise  our  consti- 
tutional function  to  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  authority  to  do  what  he  deter- 
mines may  be  proper  and  necessary  with  re- 
spect to  any  situation  which  affects  our  se- 
curity in  South  Vietnam 

"I  believe  that  Is  the  essence  of  the  sec- 
ond section.  At  least  that  was  the  meaning 
and  Interpretation  given  to  It  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee."  '" 
And  Senator  Thurmond  said: 
"The  resolution  which  we  are  considering 
today  does  approve  a  new  element  which  has 
not.  prior  to  this  week,  been  exercised,  and 
that  la  the  taking  of  all  necessary  measures 
to  prevent  further  aggression.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  President  will  take  all  neces- 
sary measures  to  prevent  further  aggression, 
not  only  against  our  own  military  forces,  but 
also  to  prevent  further  aggression  against 
our  southeast  Asian   allies."  "" 

And  Senator  Mobse  who  opptosed  the  reso- 
lution among  other  grounds  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  an  unconstitutional  "predated 
declaration  of  war"  said  : 

"Another  Senator  thought,  In  the  early 
part  of  the  debate,  that  this  course  would 
not  broaden  the  power  of  the  President  to 
engage  In  a  land  war  If  he  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  apjfly  the  resolvitlon  In  that  way. 
"That  Senator  was  taking  great  consola- 
tion In  the  then  held  belief  that,  if  he 
voted  for  the  resolution.  It  would  give  no 
authority  to  the  President  to  send  many 
troops  Into  Asia  I  am  sure  he  was  quite 
disappointed  to  finally  learn,  because  It  took 
a  little  time  to  get  the  matter  cleared,  that 
the  resolution  places  no  restriction  on  the 
President  In  that  respect.  If  he  Is  still  In 
doubt,  let  him  read  the  language  on  page  2. 
lines  3  to  6.  and  page  2.  lines  11  to  17.  The 
first  reads: 

"  'The  Congress  approves  and  supports  the 
determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression." 

"It  does  not  say  he  Is  limited  In  regard  to 
the  sending  of  ground  forces.  It  does  not 
limit  that  authority  TTiat  Is  why  I  have 
called  It  a  predated  declaration  of  war.  in 
clear  violation  of  Article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution,   which   vesu  the  power  to  de- 


clare war  In  the  Congress,  and  not  in  the 
President. 

"What  Is  proposed  is  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  without  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  to  commit  acts  of  war."  •" 

And: 

"No  one  can  read  the  Joint  resolution  and 
the  authority  proposed  to  be  given  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  Joint  resolution  without  recog- 
nizing that  It  would  clearly  authorize  the 
President  to  proceed  to  follow  whatever 
courses  of  action  are  necessary  In  his  opin- 
ion: and  such  action  would  constitute  au- 
thority to  conduct  war."  *** 

And  In  a  dialogue  between  Senators 
Oruenino  and  Moesk,  both  of  whom  op- 
posed the  resolution.  It  was  said : 

"Mr.  Gruinino.  This  resolution.  In  effect. 
Is  an  authorization  which  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress.    Would  It  not  be? 

"Mr.  MoRSK.  I  think  so. 

"Mr.  Gruening.  That  Is  one  thing  I  am 
very  apprehensive  about.  If  we  should  get 
Into  an  all-out  war.  which  I  fear  may  hap- 
pen, this  resolution  would  be  considered  the 
authorization  by  the  Congress  to  so  proceed. 
Would  It  not? 

"Mr.  Morse    That  Is  correct  "  '• 

And  Senator  Morse  said  : 

"Under  the  resolution  Congress  would  give 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  great 
authority,  without  coming  to  the  Congress 
and  obalnlng  approval  by  way  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  to  carry  on  a  land  war  in  South 
Vietnam.     The  choice  Is  left  up  to  him."  ■«• 

And  Senator  Gruening  said; 
[Tjhls  resolution  not  only  endorses  all 
our  Government  has  done  to  date  In  south- 
east Asia,  but  also  gives  the  President  a  blank 
check,  not  merely  to  do  whatever  he  likes  In 
South  Vietnam,  but.  to  quote  the  text  of  the 
resolution: 

"  'To  take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or 
protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance  In 
defense  of  Its  freedom,' 

"That  Is,  In  effect,  a  predated  declaration 
of  war.  If  and  when  the  Executive  chooses, 
and  war  not  merely  In  South  Vietnam  but  in 
all  southeast  Asia  '  '-'^ 

And  In  a  dialogue  between  Representatives 
Prelinchutsen  and  Adaoi  It  was  said 

"Mr.  Frelinchtttsen.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  section  2  of  this  resolution  does 
constitute  an  Implementation  of  Article  IV 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  itself?  This  treaty  says  that  In  the 
event  of  danger  there  will  be  measures  taken 
In  each  country  In  accordance  with  Its  con- 
stitutional basis'  In  other  words,  does  this 
resolution  give  positive  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  with  respect  to  our  responsibil- 
ities as  a  member  of  SBATO? 

"Mr.  AoAiR.  It  does  so.  Within  the  frame- 
work the  gentleman  has  described,  and.  of 
course,  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."™ 

Although  some  members  of  Congress  Indi- 
cated that  they  Interpreted  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution    more    narrowly.^    and    some    of 


™/d.  at  18409-410. 
^/d  at  18414. 
^'  Id  at  18417 
"'Id   at  18420. 


'"/d  at  18426^427 
-  Id   at  18442. 

™/d   at  18447-448. 

'''"  Congressional  Record,  vol.  110.  pt  14 
p   18448. 

""/d.at  18469. 

"«/d  at  18543  Representative  Albert 
said:  "Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  all  necessary  measures. 
Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  on  forces  of  the  United 
States,  to  prevent  further  aggression,  and 
to  defend  the  peace  and  security  of  southeast 
Asia"     Id.  at  18542. 

""  See  the  remarks  of  Representative  Adair 
id  at  18543  and  of  Representative  Oaoss  id 
at    18546 


the  debates  including  other  remarks  of  some 
of  those  quoted  "*'  was  eunblguous.  the  ex- 
press language  of  the  resolution  coupled  w.'h 
the  record  of  the  congressional  debates  ii.s  „ 
whole  strongly  indicates  that  It  was  t):e 
congressional  intent  to  authorize  the  use 
of  armed  force  if  necessary,  as  the  Pre  ;- 
dent  should  determine,  to  assist  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  In  combating  aggression,  sub- 
ject to  later  reassessment  by  concurrent  ro>. 
olution.  An  Amendment  Introduced  by  Sc:- 
ator  Gatlord  Nelson  seemingly  to  limit  i).,. 
authority  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  ;i!.'j 
which  provided  In  part  that:  "Our  cont!:::j- 
Ing  policy  is  to  limit  our  role  to  the  provi.s;'-:. 
of  aid,  training  assistance,  and  military  ad- 
vice, and  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that. 
except  when  provoked  to  a  greater  response 
we  should  continue  to  attempt  to  avoid  a 
direct  military  Involvement  in  the  southei.st 
Asian  conflict."  "*'  was  not  adopted. 

In  1965.  President  Johnson  determir.ej 
that  the  defense  of  the  R.V.N.  In  the  face  i,f 
mounting  aggression  from  the  DRV.  wou'.cl 
require  a  full  combat  role  for  United 
States  troops  as  well  as  bombing  of  Inflltrn- 
tlon  routes,  transportation  facilities.  lu.d 
other  selected  n\ilitary  targets  in  the 
DRV.'"  This  action  in  response  to  in- 
creased aggression  from  the  D.R.V..  including 
the  introduction  of  regular  units  of  the 
PAVN  army  Into  the  R.V.N  ,"•'  was  within 
his  authority   as  Commander   in   Chief   pur- 


'*  Senator  Fulbright  said: 

"In  frankness.  I  do  not  believe  the  Joint 
resolution  would  substantially  alter  the 
Presidents  power  to  use  whatever  merin.'; 
seemed  appropriate  under  the  circumslincet 
Our  recourse  in  Congress  would  be  th;iT  i( 
the  action  were  too  Inappropriate,  we  couid 
terminate  the  Joint  resolution,  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  that  would  precipitate 
a  great  controversy  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress.  As  a  practical  question 
that  could  be  done." 

Id.  at  18407.  And  see  the  remarks  of  Sena- 
tor Fulbright  In  discussing  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Gatloro  Nelson,  id  a: 
18459. 

"'  Id  at  18469.  The  complete  amendment 
provided : 

On  page  2.  line  3.  after  the  word  "That"  i::- 
sert  "I a) ." 

On  page  2,  between  line  6  and  7.  insert  Hie 
following: 

"(b)  The  Congress  also  approves  and  .sup- 
ports the  efforts  of  the  President  to  bring  the 
problem  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  President's  declaration  that  the  United 
States,  seeking  no  extension  of  the  pre.'^pnt 
military  conflict,  will  respond  to  provocation 
in  a  manner  that  is  'limited  and  fittii.u' 
Our  continuing  policy  Is  to  limit  our  role  to 
the  provision  of  aid,  training  assistance,  and 
military  advice,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that,  except  when  provoked  to  a  greater 
response,  we  should  continue  to  attempt  !' 
avoid  a  direct  military  Involvement  in  tlie 
southeast  Asian  conflict." 

Ibi4..  See  also  the  remarks  of  Senator  Fi  i  - 
BRIGHT  on  this  amendment  ibid 

"»See  note  124  supra. 

'^  In  testifying  before  the  Senate  ForeiL-:: 
Relations  Committee  Secretary  of  Stale  De.in 
Rusk  said: 

"At  no  stage  have  we  ourselves  wanted  to 
escalate  this  war.  as  the  expression  goes  At 
no  stage  have  we  wanted  a  larger  war.  But 
It  was  In  November,  December.  January,  over 
the  turn  of  the  year  1964-«5  that  North  Viet- 
nam moved  the  326th  Division  of  the  reguLir 
North  Vietnamese  Army  from  North  Viet- 
nam to  South  Vietnam  to  up  the  ante 
here.  .  .  .  That  was  before  the  bombing 
started.  .  .  ." 

The  Vietnam  Hearings  263  (Vintage  ed 
1966  1. 


5i:.-int    to    tiie    Tonkin    Gulf    resolution    of 
t\:ngress. 

To  eliminate  any  doubt  as  to  the  congres- 
sional support  for  the  Increased  measures 
taken  In  assisting  in  the  defense  of  the 
BVN..  however,  on  May  4.  1965.  President 
Johnson  sent  a  message  to  Congreia  in  which 
he  said : 

"I  ask  the  Congress  to  appropriate  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  an  additional  $700 
million  to  meet  mounting  military  rt-qulre- 
rr.piits  in  Vietnam. 

'This  Is  not  a  routine  appropriation.  For 
enrh  M<'mbfr  of  Congress  who  supports  this 
reqaest  Is  also  voting  to  persist  In  our  effort 
to  halt  Communist  aggrwslon  In  S<ituh  Viet- 
nam Each  Is  s«>-lng  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  stand  united  before  the  world 
in  joint  determination  that  the  Indppend- 
em-p  of  South  Vietnam  shall  be  presencd 
and  Communist  attack  will  not  succeed."  •" 

.\Uhough  this  request  was  presented  in  the 
form  of  an  appropriation  measure.  11  was  also 
Intended  and  was  considered  by  Congress  as 
.in  opportunity  for  debate  on  the  merits  of 
ihe  increased  Viet  Nam  military  involvement. 
There  was  evidence.  In  fact,  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  authority  to  fund  the  necessary 
expenditures  for  Viet  Nam  from  other  ap- 
propriation Items  In  the  Defense  Department 
bud^t  but  chose.  In  the  light  of  the  Inter- 
vening Increase  In  United  St.ites  military  in- 
volvement In  Viet  Nam.  to  directly  present 
the  Viet  Nam  issue  t«  Congre.ss  '*-■  Moreover. 
Ihe  f.um  a.'iked  for.  although  larpe  by  every- 
day standards,  was  not  a  substantial  measure 
in  terms  of  the  real  co.st  of  the  continuing 
military  action  In  Vict  Nam"-  In  short. 
the  request  presented  Congres.s  \«.ith  a  rela- 
ilvcly  clearcut  1:-Rue  a.s  to  approvAl  of  Uic 
major  outlines  of  the  increased  United  States 
miliiary  Involvement  in  Viet  Nam.  and  was 
largely  Intended  as  .'luch. 

The  50  member  House  Committee  on  .Ap- 
propriations unanimously  reptirled  liie  reso- 


'  Mcs-cage  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  May  4.  1965.  in  Backorouvd 
IntcrmaUon  Relating  to  Sot/fieo'f  AMa  and 
Vietnam.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
United  States  Senate  219  (Rev  ed  Comm 
Prir.t  June  16.  1965  i  . 

"^  See  remarks  of  Representative  Mahon 
fit  Congressional  Record,  vol  111,  pt  7.  p. 
9518.  and  the  remarks  of  Representative 
Rtan  Id    at   9585      Senator   MoRsr  said: 

'The  next  point  I  wtsh  to  make  is  that 
the  Senate  need  not  pa."fs  this  appropriation 
measure,  for  the  President,  from  his  own 
hps  m  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House 
yesterday,  told  the  niemt>ers  of  the  com- 
mittees that  he  had  a."^pmbled  there  th.it 
he  did  not  need  to  ask  for  an  appropriation. 
From  his  own  lips  yesterday  the  President 
told  Members  of  Congress  assembled  that 
he  has  the  legal  authority  to  transfer  the 
nec.'s.sar>-  funds.  The  Pre.sideni  then  pro- 
reeded  to  tell  those  assembled  why  he  was 
doinp  It  In  this  way 

"The  President  wants  to  commit  Senators 
afriln.  He  told  those  n.'isemblfKl  in  the  East 
Room  yesterday,  in  effect,  that  he  wanted 
them  to  know  that  when  they  voted  for  this 
Joint  rrsolutlon.  they  would  again  be  com- 
mitting themselves  to  support  the  President's 
pohrv  in  southeast  Asia.  .  .  ." 
;rf 'at9504. 

Representative  Ryan  pwlnted  out  that  the 
c  'iiimittee  report  stjites: 

Tlie  authorities  in  existing  law  could  have 
been  utillaed  In  lieu  of  the  proposed  appro- 
priation " 
Id.  at  9535 

•"Compare  this  $7(XI  million  request,  for 
example,  with  the  $13  1  billion  appropriation 
bill  approved  bv  the  Senate  on  March  22. 
lantelv  for  the  Viet  Nam  Conflict.  See  N,Y. 
Times.  March  23.  1966,  p.  c  18,  col.  1  (Clty 
ed). 


luUon.     In    reporting     the    resolution,     the 
Committee  pointed  out: 

"As  the  President  stated  In  his  message  of 
May  4.  This  Is  not  a  routine  appropriation 
For  each  Member  of  Congress  who  supports 
this  request  is  also  voting  to  persist  in  our 
effort  to  luiU  Communist  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam."  .  .  .  Circumstances  have  arisen 
which  have  required  an  acceleration  of  our 
effort  in  iaoutheast  Asiia.  The  President  has 
requested  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
tesUhed  in  support  ol  the  rfcommended 
supplemental  appropriation. 

"The  enacimeut  of  the  accompanying 
resolution  *t1!  provide  the  means  lor  con- 
tinuing the  build-up  of  modern  supplies 
equipment  and  facihiies  lor  our  forces.  It 
will  also  provide  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
agHin  make  known  to  our  friends  and  foes 
alike  that  the  peoj^le  ol  the  United  Slates 
liave  every  intention  of  sunding  firm  in  their 
oppKJsiuon   to  Communist   aggression.  '  ■-'■ 

l"he  record  of  the  debate  in  the  House 
indicates  that  with  a  few  exceptions  *"  the 
vote  was  Intended  by  those  voting  for  It  as 
well  as  those  voting  against  it  as  a  vote  on 
approval  of  the  increased  militarj-  involve- 
ment in  Viet  Nam.  Thus,  Representative 
Bow  said : 

"Mr  Chairman,  let  no  man,  whether  he  be 
in  Moscow.  Pelping,  Hanoi,  or  Havana,  have 
any  Illusions  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  for  all  the  people,  does  not 
support  the  President's  action  in  Vietnam 
Wedo."^" 

And  the  House  Minority  Leader  Gerald 
Ford  said : 

"Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  reason 
why  tills  resoluUDU  is  before  us  is  psychologi- 
cal. Some  people  thought  that  we  ought  to 
have  another  resolution  oii  Vietnam  and  itiat 
we  ought  to  have  a  resolution  on  the  Car- 
ibbe;in.  Such  resolutions  have  been  passed 
previously.  Those  resolutions  we  have  passed 
heretofore  and  they  are  still  in  effect .  There 
has  been  no  change  in  congressional  aviitude. 
I  do  not  believe  a  relterauon  by  us.  a  repeat 
of  th"  words  which  we  s;ud  before,  would 
have  near  the  impact  as  wliat  we  are  doing 
here  this  afternoon.  Republicans  in  the 
House  stand  unanimously  behind  ttie  Presi- 
dent on  this  matter."  ■'•' 

And  Representative  RivtRs  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Cliairmin  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  said  : 

"Tlie  Armed  Services  Committee  met  on 
yesterday  afternoon  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  I  am  happy  to  say  iliai  our  par- 
ticipation in  Uil.s  action  was  agreed  to  by  a 
committee  vote  of  37  to  0. 

"This  appropriation  is  a  simple  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  action  taken  ou  August  10.  1964. 
when  504  Members  of  this  C-ongress — both 
sides— went  on  record  as  supporting  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that."  -  ■ 

And  Representative  Lipscomb  of  Califor- 
nia said : 

"This  measure  is  more  than  Just  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  resolution.  It  is  a 
forceful  expression  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  ol  the  United  States  to  the  world  that 
we  are  prepared  to  take  whatever  steps  neces- 
sary to  halt  Communist  agression."  ■■» 

And  Speaker  of  the  House  McCormack 
said: 

"The  action  of  the  House  today  is  a  clear 
indication  to  the  entire  world  that  our  peo- 
ple are  united  behind  the  President. 


"So  this  resolution  now  t)efore  us  involves 
more  thaji  mereir  an  appropriation  of  $700 
n.illion"  »■ 

And  Representative  Conthis  who  voted 
against  the  resolution  said: 

"TTils  resolution  Is  not  an  emenrency  re- 
quest for  funds,  but  rather  a  metlipd  to 
sec'ire  a  vote  of  confidence  on  our  policy 
in  Vletmun.  As  the  President  has  stated 
a  "yes"  vote  means  support  of  the  VletJiam 
policy.  I  cannot  vole  "yes"  because  I  do 
not  support  the  present  jxi'.Icy  in  Viet- 
r\am  "  "" 

And  similarly.  Representative  Rtan  who 
also  voted  apalnst  it  said: 

"It  is  clear  from  the  committee  report 
and  from  the  debate  that  this  appropriation 
Is  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

"The  basic  issue  is  US.  jjollcy  In  Vietnam. 
The  resolution  In  effect  seeks  congressional 
approval  of  the  new  policy  which  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  previous  policy  of  aiding 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  fight  their  own 
war."  "* 

The  vote  in  the  House  on  May  5.  1965. 
was  408  to  7  to  approve  the  resolution  -^ 

The  Record  of  the  debate  In  the  Senate 
also  indicates  approval  of  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  United  States  policy  in  Viet  Nam,  al- 
though a  number  of  senators  expressed  res- 
ervations as  to  particularities  or  as  to  fu- 
ture policies  and  indicated  that  their  vote 
was  not  to  be  construed  as  a  blank  clieck 
for  the  future  or  otherwise  qualified  the 
meaning  of  their  vote,  and  a  few  senators 
fundamentally  opposed  those  policies.'-'" 
Again,  some  senators  Indicated  that  the  vote 
was  a  further  congressional  authorization 
of  the  use  of  armed  force  in  the  assistance 
of  the  R.V.N,  along  the  lines  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  or  stated  that  no  such  ad- 
ditional authorization  was  necessary,  or  oth- 
erw^ise  more  broadly  interpreted  the  vote. 
Thus.  Senator  Clark  said : 

"We  are  dealing  with  a  subject  which  is  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  If  not  in  law.  a  declaration 
of  war."  '■'* 

And  Senator  Saltonstall  said : 

'The  President  told  us.  when  150  of  us 
gathered  In  the  White  House  yesterday,  the 
purpose  for  which  he  wanted  the  appropri- 
ation. He  indicated  that  he  needed  the  ap- 
propriation not  only,  as  we  a:i  know,  to  carry 
out  our  efforts  in  southeast  Asia,  but  also  to 
sliow  Uiat  Congress  feels  the  same  way  today 
as  it  did  last  year  when  It  passed  the  joint 
resolution  urging  ihe  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  whatever  action  he  believes 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  international 
peace  In  southeast  Asia. 

"The  defeat  ol  the  appropriation  bill  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  repudiation  of  the  earlier 
Joint  resolution  adopted  by  Congress,"  ^* 


"■Congressional  Record,  vol.  111.  pt.  7. 
p.  9518. 

="  See  the  remarks  of  Representative 
Kastenmeier.  id.,  at  9528.  and  the  remarks 
of  Representative  Lindsay  id  at  9530. 

'"Id.  at  9518. 

"•/d   at  9519-9521. 

»i/d    at  P.'SSl. 

•"  Id.  at  9522. 


-'■^'/d.  at  9525-9527. 

»-*/d.  at»532. 

"■7d.  at  9536 

■'••  Congressional  Record,  vol.  111.  pt.  7, 
p  9541.  Representatives  Brown  of  Califor- 
ma.  Bi  RTON  of  California,  Conyers,  Dow.  Ed- 
w.\RDS  of  California.  Green  of  Oregon  and 
Ryan  voted  against  the  resolution.  Eighteen 
representauves  did  not  vote,  presumably  b-?- 
cause  they  were  not  present. 

■See  generally  as  to  qualifying  remarks 
or  opposition  the  remarks  of  Senator  Gore  id. 
at  9497,  Senator  jAvrrs  id.  at  9498.  Senator 
AiKEN  id.  at  9499.  Senator  Stennis  id  at 
9501.  Senator  Morse  id.  at  9503.  Senator 
GRtTENiNG  id,  at  9730.  Senator  PrtouTT  id.  at 
9759.  Senator  Nelson  id,  at  9759,  Senator 
Kennedy  of  New  York  id.  at  9760,  Senator 
Pastore  id.  at  9770,  and  Senator  Stennis  id. 
at  9771. 

"•Congressional  Record,   vol.   111.   pt.   7. 

p.»482 

""  Id   at  9495. 
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Senator  Miller  said : 

"It  seemB  to  tne  that  the  Joint  resolution 
would  merely  be  an  Implementation  of  • 
commitment  which  the  Congreaa  overwhelm- 
ingly made  last  fall.  As  I  recall,  a  commit- 
ment waa  made,  with  only  2  dissenting  Tolces 
out  of  the  535  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  to  support  the  President  In  his  ac- 
tions. Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
resist  aggression  In  southeast  Asia."  ** 

And  Senator  Cooper  said 

"When  we  voted  In  this  body  In  1964  for 
the  Joint  resolution  supp<jrtlng  the  President, 
I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
that  we  were  granting  to  the  President,  pros- 
pectively, authority  to  take  whatever  action 
he  thought  necessary  to  repel  aggression  In 
Vietnam.  I  believe  we  provided  to  him  then 
any  authority  that  he  needed  for  the  action 
that  he  has  taken  In  Vietnam."  *" 

Senator  Morse  who  opposed  the  resolution 
said : 

"The  first  point  1  wish  to  make  is  that  no 
matter  what  semantics  Senators  use  and  no 
matter  how  much  they  protest — and  they 
doth  protest  too  much — the  fact  Is  that  they 
are  abdicating  their  clear  constitutional  du- 
ties under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  for  when  they  vote  for  this  appropri- 
ation, they  will  again  vote  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  make  an  undeclared  war. 

"I  say  most  respectfully  that  I  believe  the 
Interpretation  of  the  administration  as  to 
what  the  Congress  voted  last  August  (the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution)  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. .  .  .  The  House  even  goes  the  President 
one  better  In  respect  to  the  Invitation  of  the 
President  to  have  unity  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress behind  him. 

"The  House  does  not  Intend  any  verbal  res- 
ervations to  be  considered  as  limiting."  *" 

And  Senator  Oruenino  who  also  opposed 
the  resolution  said 

"President  Johnson  frankly  stated  that 
this  request  was  being  used  not  because  mon- 
eys were  needed  to  supply  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Vietnam,  but  rather  as  a  vehicle  to  secure 
congressional  approval  of  his  carrying  on  the 
undeclared  war  to  North  Vietnam  and  any- 
where else  In  southeast  Asia  that  he  sees 
flt.« 

"This  requested  appropriation,  coupled 
with  the  President's  message.  Is  In  fact  tanta- 
mount to  giving  the  President  a  second  blank 
check. 

"The  Congress  last  August  gave  him  one 
blank  check  to  wage  war  with  only  two  dis- 
sents To  repeat.  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
cannot  be  done  under  the  Constitution  "  >*« 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  accord- 
ing to  Senator  MANsrnLD : 

"No  one  has  suggested  at  any  time  during 
this  debate,  that  any  Member  of  this  body 
has  advocated  withdrawal  "  ** 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  on  this  resolution 
on  May  6.  1965,  was  88  In  favor  to  3  op- 
posed. •*• 

In  summary,  by  the  approval  of  this  May. 
1965.  Viet  Nam  military  appropriation  meas- 
vire  Congress  In  fact  Indicated  approval  of 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  assistance  to  the 
R.V  N.  and  the  authority  of  the  President 
acting  under  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  to 
\ise  armed  force  In  that  assistance. 

In  August  and  September.  1965,  Congress 
debated  and  passed  the  Defense  Department 


>~  Id.  at  9496. 
'•'■  Id  at  9499 
^•^  Id.  at  9502 

*"  CONORKSSIONAL  RECORD,  VOl.  Ill,  pt.  7. 
p   9729. 

^  Id.  at  9731 

•«»/d.  at9T71. 

*"/(!.  at  9771.  Senators  Oriienino.  Moasi 
and  Nklsom  voted  against  the  resolution. 
For  an  explanation  of  Senator  Nelson's  nay 
vote  see  id  at  9759.  Nine  Senators  did  not 
vote,  presumably  because  they  were  not 
present. 


1966  appropriation  bill  Including  approxi- 
mately tl.7  billion  for  a  southeast  Asia  emer- 
gency fund  largely  to  meet  Viet  Nam  ex- 
penses *«■  Again  the  vote  waa  overwhelming, 
passing  the  House  by  a  vote  of  380  to  0,*"  and 
passing  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  89  to  0.*" 
This  appropriation  measure,  however,  was 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  May,  1965,  supple- 
mental appropriation  measure  for  military 
expenditures  In  Vietnam,  which  presented  a 
relatively  clearcut  Issue  of  American  policy  In 
Viet  Nam.  Here,  the  Viet  Nam  appropriation 
was  approximately  H.7  billion  out  of  an  over- 
all appropriation  measure  for  total  Defense 
Department  needs  of  about  $47  billion.'™ 
Although  this  request  provided  Congress 
with  an  opportunity  to  check  the  appro- 
priations available  to  the  President  for  Viet 
Nam,  the  final  vote  did  not  provide  a  clearcut 
choice  on  Viet  Nam  to  the  Individual  con- 
gressman, as  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
Senator  Morse  voted  for  the  appropriation 
measure  despite  his  disagreement  on  Viet 
Nam  policies."^ 

In  January,  February  and  March.  1966, 
however.  Congress  was  faced  with  an  appro- 
priation authorization  measure  largely  for 
Viet  Nam,  which  again  presented  Congress 
with  the  Viet  Nam  Issue  and  which  together 
with  foreign  assistance  requests  for  Viet  Nam 
precipitated  an  unmistakable  full  congres- 
sional debate  on  the  merits  of  the  United 
states  assistance  to  the  R.V.N.''" 


""See  Congressional  Record,  vol  111.  pt 
17.  pp.  24251-24262.  This  $1.7  billion  south- 
east Asia  emergency  fund  was  added  In  con- 
ference after  the  House  had  approved  the  De- 
fense Department  1966  appropriation  bill 
See  the  remarks  of  Representative  Mahon 
id.  at  24252.  and  Repreeentatlve  Dow  of  New 
York  id.  at  24261.  For  the  vote  In  the  Sen- 
ate see  Congressional  Record,  vol.   Ill,  pt. 

16.  p.  21734. 

""Congressional  Record,  vol.  111.  pt.  18, 
p.  24262.  This  vote  In  the  House  was  on  the 
conference  report. 

""•Congressional  Record,  vol.  111.  pt.  15. 
p  21734. 

""See  Congressional  Record,  vol    111,  pt. 

17.  p.  24253. 

•"See  CoNORZssioNAL  Record,  vol.  111.  pt. 
15.  p.  21732.  Senator  Morse  said:  "I  find  my- 
self In  a  very  difficult  position  In  determin- 
ing my  vote  on  this  bill.  The  bill  contains 
(sol  many  Items  with  which  I  agree  that  I 
find  It  difficult  to  vote  against  It.  But  it 
provides  1 1,700  million  to  support  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  unconstitutional  and  Il- 
legal American  war  In  southeast  Asia,  making 
it  difficult  for  me  to  vote  for  it.  .  .  ."  Id.  at 
9516  And  Representative  Dow  of  New  York 
said :  "This  Congressman  Is  voting  In  favor 
of  the  entire  appropriation,  for  the  reason 
that  the  appropriation  bill  contains  the  ma- 
jor sums  to  serve  the  entire  Defense 
Establishment.  .  .  ."  Congressional  Rxc- 
ORD.  vol.  Ill,  pt.  17,  p.  3461. 

>'»  See  Hearings  on  S.  2793  Before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  89th 
Cong.  2nd  Sess  .  pt.  1  (1966).  These  hear- 
ings, much  of  which  was  nationally  tele- 
vised, were  technically  on  S.  2793,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
See  id.  at  1. 

In  his  message  of  January  19.  1966.  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  requesting  the  supplementary 
appropriation,  said 

"In  the  last  2  years.  In  repeated  acts  of 
authorization  and  appropriation,  the  Con- 
gress has  provided  continuing  support  for 
our  national  decision  'to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression' In  southeast  Asia.  The  quoted 
words  come  from  the  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress— Public  Law  88-408 — approved  on 
August  10,  1964.  It  Is  In  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution  that  I  request  this 
supplementary  appropriation.  While  that 
resolution   remains   In   force,   and    until    its 


On  March  1,  1966,  the  Senate  voted  !.j 
approve  the  authorization  bill  by  a  vote  ',: 
93  to  2,  with  5  members  not  present  .Tr.ti 
voting.'^"  All  5  members  not  voting  ma;- 
cated  that  If  they  had  been  present  tiicy 
would  have  voted  for  It.'^'  On  the  same  d.ito. 
the  House  voted  to  approve  the  bill  by  a  vote 
of  392  to  4  with  1  Representative  answering 
"present"  and  36  members  not  voting  ■  .m. 
though  the  record  of  the  debates  again  liul:- 
cated  that  some  congressmen  were  opp.  .u 
to  United  States  policies  in  Viet  Nam.  r,:i<] 
others  did  not  wish  their  vote  construwi  js 
a  blank  check  approving  In  advance  poss.r);e 
future  expansion  of  the  conflict,  again  '..t- 
course  of  the  debates  Indicated  that  C\.u- 
gress  largely  approved  the  broad  outlines  ol 
assistance  to  the  R.V.N,  and  the  Presidents 
authority  to  use  armed  force. 

One  Indication  supporting  this  was  the 
failure  to  adopt  the  amendment  Introdiued 
by  Senator  Morse  to  repeal  the  Tonkin  Guir 
resolution.'^"  The  amendment  was  tabled  in 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  92  to  5."  During  !!,e 
debates  on  this  amendment  Senator  Salton- 
STALL  said : 

"We  must  be  aware  that  the  Issue  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  ii..t  , 
matter  of  withholding  from  the  Presldt::' 
some  new  authority  he  has  requested.  I*  ,^ 
a  question  of  withdrawing  from  him  autti  r- 
Ity  which  the  Senate,  with  but  two  d:t- 
sentlng  votes,  freely  gave  to  him  in  Augu-- 
of   1964."  ••'"'< 

And  Senator  Javits  said : 

"It  Is  a  fact,  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  th.ii 
by  virtue  of  having  acted  on  the  resolutio:; 
of  August  1964,  we  are  a  party  to  present 
policy."  -^ 


obligations  are  discharged,  we  must  per.=e- 
vere.  I  believe  the  resolution  is  right,  and 
I  believe  the  course  we  follow  Is  necessary 
I  Intend  that  those  who  must  face  danger 
and  death  as  we  follow  that  course  shall  be 
supported.  I  am  confident  that  tlie  Con- 
gress will  agree." 

Congressional  Record,  p.  4409.  Mar  1.  1966 

»^' Congressional  Record,  pp.  4410-4411 
(Mar.  1,  1966).  Senators  Gruxning  and 
Morse  voted  against  the  authorization. 

'•'  ibid. 

""  Id.  at  4476—4476.  Representatives  Brown 
of  California,  Burton  of  California.  Conyfrs 
and  Ryan  voted  against  the  measure.  Rep- 
resentative Powell  answered  "Present. 
Presumably  the  36  members  not  voting  did 
not  vote  because  not  present. 

''"  Senator   Morses   amendment    provided 

"Sec.  402.  The  Joint  resolution  entisled 
'Joint  resolution  to  promote  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security  in 
southeast  Asia,'  approved  August  10,  1964 
(78  Stat.  384),  Is  hereby  repealed" 

Congressional  Record,  p.  4370  (Mar.  I. 
1966). 

"~  Id.  at  4404.  Three  members  were  not 
present  and  voting.  Of  these,  2  members  in- 
dicated that  If  present  they  would  have  voied 
to  table  It.  Senators  Fulbright,  Grveninu 
McCartht  of  Minnesota,  Morse  and  Yor.so 
of  Ohio  voted  against  the  tabling  miction 
See  "Congress  Passes  $4.8-Bllllon  Fund  for 
Vietnam  War".  N.Y.  Times,  March  2.  1966 
p.  1.  col.  8  (city  ed).  at  p.  7,  col.  1.  See  also 
Senate  to  Avoid  A  Vietnam  Clash,"  NY 
Times.  March  1.  1966.  p    1.  col   7  (city  ed.l. 

'"Congressional  Record,  p.  4375  (Mar  1. 
1966) 

''■"Id.  at  4374.  Senator  Javtts  also  said 
"As  I  agree  with  his  (President  Johnson  .s: 
fwUcles  to  date.  I  shall  vote  for  this  authori- 
zation But  If  tomorrow  I  disagree  with  h.> 
fKjllcles  the  President  leaves  us  no  altern.i- 
tlve  but  to  vote  against  an  authorlzati  n 
and  I  shall  do  so."  Id.  at  4374.  And  In  a 
dialogue  between  Senators  Javits  and  Hr.s- 
SELL  It  was  said: 

Mr.  Rt'SSELL  of  Georgia.  "Tlie  Seiuilor 
knows  that  we  were  approving  the  use  of  the 
President's  constitutional  power. 


And  Senator  Smathers  said: 

•  I,et  us  have  no  illusions  about  this  par- 
tirular  vote.  .  .  .  No  one  can  say  that  what 
we  do  will  not  In  effect  be  a  reaRirmation  of 
tr,p  Uulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  which  was 
p.tv'-ed  in  August  1904.  ...  By  our  vote  to 
t,ible  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  we  shall  be  voting  to  reaffirm  the 
decision  we  made  when  we  passed  the  Joint 
re-solutlon  of  Augu.'-t  10.  1964.  When  I  vote, 
I  want  to  reaffirm  it,  and  I  believe  the  great 
m.ij"rity  of  Senators  have  the  same  feel- 
ir.M   '"* 

I  he  Sru-  Yo'k  Times  pointed  out  that: 

■An  s<X)n  as  debate  opened  today,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  White  House  was 
not  willing  to  let  the  President's  critics  'off 
the  hot-ilc'  by  the  device  ol  the  tabling  mo- 
tion. 

One  after  another,  key  supporters  of  the 
Pre.sident  rose  to  say  that  the  vote  on  the 
Uibling  motion  was  a  test  of  unquestioning 
fndcr.sement  of  the  President  s  policy.  .  .  . 
Ju.sl  before  the  vote  on  the  motion.  Bill 
D  Moyers.  the  While  House  press  secretary 
:old  reporters  that  the  President  believed 
ihat  If  Senators  wanted  to  'reverse'  the 
Tonkin  declaration  because  of  'a  change  of 
heart.'  then  they  shcjuld  vote  lor  Senator 
Morse's  amendment, 

•But.  Mr  Moyers  added,  the  President  be- 
lieved that  If  there  was  no  change  of  heart 
und  Senators  wanted  the  original  resolution 
to  .'t.ind.    they  ought  to  vote  to  table.' 

Thus.    It    was    clear,    the    President    was 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  his  critics."*' 

Although  the  record  of  the  debate  indl- 
cites  that  not  all  Senators  would  agree  with 
one  or  another  of  the  above  interpreta- 
tions.'* the  fact  WoiS  that  Congre.^  over- 
whelmingly rejected  an  amendment  to  re- 
peal the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  as  it  had 
reserved  the  right  to  do  by  concurrent  res- 
olution  under  Section   3   ol    that   resolution. 


In  fact,  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
a  resolution  to  reaffirm  the  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution would  have  easily  paE.sed."*  It  was 
Just   as   clearly   unnecessary. 

During  the  debate  on  the  authorization 
bin  Senator  Gruening  Introduced  another 
amendment,  this  one  designed  to  restrict  the 
sending  of  draftees  to  southeast  Asia  during 
any  period  of  hostilities  without  the  renewed 
consent  of  Congress  '^  The  amendment  was 
tabled  by  a  vote  of  94  to  2.'"^ 

A  statement  signed  by  78  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  voted  lor  the 
appropriation  authorization  bill  indicated 
an  intention  that  their  vote  not  be  inter- 
preted as  a  blank  check  for  future  "un- 
restrained or  indiscriminate  enlargement  of 
the  military  effort"  and  indicated  their  con- 
tinued endorsement  of  efforts  at  negotiation, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  contained  nothing 
qtiestioning  the  authority  of  the  President 
acting  pursuant  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion.    The  statement  read: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  vote  for  this  sup- 
plemental defense  authorization.  The  sup- 
port of  the  American  and  allied  troops  who 
are  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  requires  it. 

"We  agree  with  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment that  'We  will  strive  to  limit  conflict,  for 
we  wish  neither  increased  destrtiction  nor 
increased  danger.'  We  therefore  reject  any 
contention  that  approval  of  this  legislation 
will  constitute  a  mandate  for  unrestrained 
or  indiscriminate  enlargement  of  the  mili- 
tary effort,  and  we  strongly  support  con- 
tinued efforts  to  initiate  negotiations  for  a 
settlement  of  the  conflict. 

"We,  in  particular,  wish  to  express  our 
concurrence  with  the  President's  statement 
of  last  week  in  which  he  declared  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  to  be  a  limited  war  for 
limited  objectives  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
•prudent  firmness  under  careful  control.'  "  ^ 


Mr   Javits.  "Exactly. 

Mr  RussEiL  of  Georgia.  "We  put  Con- 
fess behind  the  President.  We  put  the  Im- 
primatur of  congressional  p<iwer  on  a  power 
that  he  could  have  exercised  anyway.  .  .  ." 

Id  at  4377. 

■"•/d.  at  4390.  By  way  of  similar  support- 
ing statements.  .Senator  Ru.ssell  said:  "I 
knew  that  the  Joint  resolution  conferred  a 
Mist  grant  of  power  upon  the  President.  It 
is  writt.en  (sicj  in  terms  that  are  not  capable 
of  misinterpretation,  and  about  which  it  is 
difficult  to  become  confused.  .  .  .  Tlie  lan- 
guage could  not  have  been  drawn  more 
clearly.  ...  It  Is  only  one  page  in  length;  it 
IS  deer;  it  Is  explicit.  It  contains  a  very 
rrwt  grant  of  power.  .  .  ."  Id.  at  4372 
Senator  McOee  said:  "I  personally  believed 
that  the  Gulf  of  Tonklii  resolution  was  very 
clear  at  the  time  it  was  passed  ...  I  des- 
perately hope  than  |sic(  an  overwhelming 
vote  to  table  will  mean  exactly  what  it  says. 
that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  in  any  way  detract, 
by  that  vote,  from  the  Presldenfs  position  in 
southeast  Asia  .  .  .'•  Id  at  4379.  Senator 
Dirksen  said:  "We  gave  the  President  the 
power  with  our  eyes  open.  We  knew  what  we 
were  doing    .   .    "     Id.  at  4;?88 

"  ■  C-ongress  Passes  $4  8-Billlon  Fund  For 
Vietnam  War."  NY  Times.  March  2.  1966.  p. 
1.  Pol  8  (City  ed  I  .  at  p.  7  col  1.  .Senator 
F^-i  bright  pointed  out  that:  "I  know  we  do 
not  have  tlve  votes  to  change  the  existing 
re.solulion  which  h.is  been  under  discus- 
.«ion.  .  .  ."  Congressional  Record  4382 
iMarch  1.  1966). 

'■  For  qualifying  interpretations  of  the 
'ote  to  table  Senator  Morse's  amendment  or 
the  vot«  on  the  appropriations  authorization 
bill  see  the  remarks  of  Senator  Javits  Con- 
r.REs.sioNAL  Record  4374  4375  (March  1.  1966): 
Senator  Ftlbricht  id  at  4381,  4383:  Senator 
CiARK  \d.  at  4383.  4389;  Senator  Case  id,  at 
M04.  and  Senator  McGovern  id.  at  4409. 


.Other  Congressmen  interpreted  the  vote  on 
the  appropriations  authorization  measure 
more  broadly.  Senator  Gritenino  who 
opposed  the  bill  stated: 

"There  are  thus  five  policy  decisions  In- 
volved in  .  .  .  this  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion bill: 

"First.  A  reaffirmation  of  the  Bay  of 
Tonkin  resolution; 

"Second.  Delegation  to  the  President  of  the 
power  of  unlimited  military  escalation  in 
southeast  Asia."  ""• 

And  in  an  exchange  between  Representa- 
tives Randall  and  Ryan  it  was  stated: 

"Mr.  Randall.  It  has  been  brought  out 
crystal  clear  that  the  Joint  resolution  unani- 
mously agreed  to  by  this  House,  416  to  0  on 
August  7,  1964.  is  a  sufficient  declaration  to 
authorize  the  President  to  conduct  military 
operations  In  southeast  Asia. 

"Mr.  Ryan.  Does  the  gentleman  construe 
that  resolution  to  be  a  declaration  of  war? 

"Mr.  Randall.  Not  a  formal  declaration, 
but  for  my  part  the  resolution  provides 
ample  authority  and  I  think  also,  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  fellow  Members,  as 
will  toe  shown  by  the  vote  on  this  bill 
today."  ••"* 

And  Representative  Gallagher,  of  New 
Jersey  said : 

"Now  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  reaffirm 
the  vote  of  the  Tonkin  resolution."  '■'* 

And  Representative  Pike,  of  New  York  said : 

•I  hope  that  we  will  pass  this  bUl.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  construed  as  another  brick  In 
the  arch  of  congressional  support  for  our 
policy  in  Vietnam."  ** 

A  SupplemenUl  Defense  Appropriation 
Bill,  largely  for  Viet  Nam  military  expendi- 
tures, was  f>assed  by  the  House  on  March  15, 
1966.  by  a  vote  of  389  to  3.  >*'  and  by  the 
Senate  on  M.irch  22.  1966.  by  a  vote  of  87 
to    2.""     Again    the    record    of    the    debates 


■'^••Congress  passes  t4  8-BilIion  Fund  For 
Vietnam  War."  NY.  Times.  M.arch  2.  1966. 
p.  1.  col  8  (City  ed).  at  p.  7.  col.  1  Mr. 
FuiBRicHT  and  others  critical  of  the  Admin- 
istration policy  realized  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  any  votes  but  those  of  .Sena- 
tors Morse  and  Gruening  for  outright  repeal 
of  the  Tonkin  resolution,  since  this  would 
be  a  repudiation  of  the  President  during  a 
war. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  knew  that  there 
would  probably  not  be  more  than  20  votes 
against  the  Russell  amendment  [to  reaf- 
firm the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution)  after  long, 
divisive  debate  "     Ibid. 

"•'The  amendment  provided: 

"On  page  3.  after  line  8.  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  302  EKinng  any  period  that  any 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  is  engaged 
in  armed  conflict  or  hostilities  in  southeast 
Asia,  no  person  who  is  a  member  of  that 
armed  force  serving  on  active  duty  by  virtue 
of  involuntary  induction  \inder  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  shall  be  as- 
signed to  perform  duty  in  such  area,  unless 
( 1 1  such  person  volunteers  for  service  in  such 
area  or  i2i  the  Congress  hereafter  authorizes 
by  law  the  assignment  to  duty  in  southeast 
Asia  of  persons  Involuntarily  Inducted  into 
such  armed  forces." 

Congressional  Record  4405  (March  1. 
1966).  For  a  discussion  casting  some  doubt 
on  the  constitutionality  of  such  an  amend- 
ment see  Jones.  The  President,  Cojigress.  and 
Foreign  Relations.  29  Calif.  L.  Rev.  565.  583 
( 1941 ). 

'^''  Congressional  Record  4406-44<''7  ;  March 

1.  1966).  Senators  Gruening  and  Mcjrse 
voted  against  tabling  the  amendment.  Pour 
Senators  were  not  present  and  voting.  Of 
these  two  indicated  that  if  present  they 
would  have  voted  to  table  it. 

■■*•  Congressional     Record     4544      (March 

2.  1966). 


■■'Congressional  Record  4410  (March  1. 
1966).  Similarly.  Senator  Cooper  said:  "But 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  action  we  take 
here  in  approving  this  authorization  bill,  will 
in  my  view,  at  least,  be  a  measure  of  approval. 
It  is  a  way  of  saying  to  the  President.  "To 
this  point.'  at  least,  we  do  give  a  kind  of 
approval  to  your  course  of  action.'  That  is 
my  understanding  of  it."  .  .  .  Id.  at  4390 
And  Senator  Morse  said;  "It  (the  appropria- 
tion authorization  bill[  contains  new  au- 
thority which  makes  it  possible  to  escalate 
the  war.  .  .  . 

A  vote  against  the  bill  would  constitute 
a  check  on  the  purse  strings,  in  order  to  deny 
to  the  President  the  authority  that  the  bill 
would  give  him  to  expand  the  war.  .  .  ."  Id. 
at  4395. 

-■Id.  at  4462. 

-■■Id.  at  4464 

"'■  Id.  at  4464  By  way  of  similar  support- 
liig  statements  or  broader  Interpretation  of 
the  vote  see  f  g  .  the  remarks  of  Representa- 
tive Fascell  Id  at  4449  Representative  Ben- 
nftt  id  at  4450-44f)I.  Repre.sentative  Strat- 
TON  id  at  4451.  Representative  Ichord  id  at 
4461,  Representative  Love  id  at  4402.  Repre- 
sentative Randall  id.  at  4462-4463.  Repre- 
sentative Senner  id.  at  4406  i  March  2.  1966) . 
and  Representative  Burton  of  California  who 
voted  against  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion bin  ".  .  .to  question,  by  that  vote,  the 
course  and  condtict  of  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam.  .   .  ."     Id.  at  4457   (March  1.  1966). 

'•Congressional  Record  5823  (March  15. 
1966).  Representatives  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia. Contfrs  and  Ryan  voted  against  the 
bill.  Thirty-nine  Representatives  did  not 
vote.   presuniRbly   because  not   present. 

'"'■•'  CoNCREs-sioNAL  RECORD  6462-6463  (  March 
22.  1966).  .Senators  GRurNiNG  and  Morse 
voted  against  the  bill.  Eleven  Senators  were 
not  present  and  voting.  Ten  of  these  indi- 
cated that  If  present  they  would  have  voted 
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Indicated  that  the  bill  was  viewed  by  many 
as  an  opportunity  to  express  congressional 
views  on  the  merits  of  Viet  Nam  policy,  al- 
though this  time  more  of  the  debate  was 
directed  at  the  possibility  of  military  short- 
ages In  Viet  Nam  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
appropriation.     Senator  Morse  said: 

"Mr  President,  I  rise  to  oppose  the  pend- 
ing bin  My  vote  will  be  cast  against  this 
legislation  because  It  provides  the  means  of 
conducting  a  war  that  la  unauthorized 
through  our  constitutional  processes."  ■" 

In  a  dialogue  between  House  Minority 
Leader  Obxald  Pow)  and  Representative 
Mahow,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.   It  was  said: 

"Mr  PoRD.  r  gather,  from  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  Is  saying,  that  a  Member  of 
the  House  who  votes  for  this  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  Is  giving  to  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  the  day-t<5-day  authority  to 
carry  on  the  execution  and  implementation 
of  our  Nations  position  of  strength  In  South 
Vietnam.  An  'aye'  vote  on  this  bill  t-xiay 
means  that  one  supportj?  adequate  military 
strength  to  meet  successfully  the  challenge 
of  Communist  aggression  In  South  Vietnam 

"Mr  Mahon  This,  I  believe,  would  be  a 
f.tir  Interpreuitlon  of  a  vote  In  favor  of  the 
pending  legislation."  •♦ 

And  Representative  C£u,er,  of  New  York 
said: 

•Joining  39  Governors.  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent on  Vietnam  The  »13.1  billion  fund 
Is  essential  for  the  support  of  oxir  troops  and 
for  carrying  out  our  commitments  In  South 
Vietnam."  *• 

And  Representative  Ryak  who  oppo6«-l  the 
bill  stated: 

"It  Is  not  simply  an  appropriation  to  sup- 
port the  present  effort  in  Vietnam.  The 
funds  are  Intended  to  escalate  the  war  The 
real  Issue  Is  the  policy  question  embedded 
In  the  authorization  and  now  In  the  ajipro- 
prtatlon."  ■*■ 


for  It.  See  "War  Funds  Voted  In  Senate,  87 
to  2,  "  N.Y.  Times,  March  23.  1966,  p.  c  13,  col. 
1  (city  ed.i. 

With  respect  to  foreign  economic  aid  to 
Viet  Nam  see  "Senate  Unit  Votes  Vietnam 
Aid  Fund— Rejecu  Policy  Riders  After  Rusk 
Says  Enemy  Might  Misjudge  U.S.  Aims,  ' 
NY.  Times.  March  8,  1966.  p.  1.  col.  2  (city 
ed.) ;  CoMcaBsaioNAL  Rccoao  5641-6552.  5565- 
5563  (March  10.  1966).  In  reference  to  this 
amendment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  Senator  Sparkman  said: 

"I  do  not  consider  a  vote  on  this  bill  as 
a  vote  for  or  against  our  policies  In  Vietnam. 
Many  people  have  regarded  the  bill  as  being 
a  statement  or  restatement  of  policy.  I  do 
not  feel  thsrt  that  Is  true,  and  I  believe  that 
Is  the  feellag  of  most  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

"Senators  must  decide  for  thenvselves 
whether  they  consider  a  vote  on  the  bill  as 
a  vote  on  the  administration's  policies  .  .  . 

"Let  me  add  here  that  I  strongly  support 
our  policy  in  Vietnam,  but  I  do  not  regard 
the  bill  as  a  reafllrmation  of  It.  and  I  do  not 
believe  It  should  be  considered  In  that 
light.  .  .  ." 

Id.  at  5542. 

^  CoNORESsloNAi.  RccoRO  6406  (March 
21.  1966). 

"•'  CoNGatssioNAL  Record  5804-5805  (March 
IS.  19661. 

*•'  Id.  at  5807. 

'^  Id.  at  6821.  For  other  statement*  sup- 
porting the  Viet  Nam  poUcy  or  a  broad  Inter- 
pretation of  the  vote  see  the  remarks  of  Rep- 
resentative Poao  id.  at  5818,  who  aald:  "Mr. 
Chairman,  the  approval  of  this  legislation 
today  will  back  up  the  policy,  tbe  pasture. 
and  the  position  that  I  think  our  Oovem- 
ment  Is  taking  In  Vietnam  today.  .  .  . 

It  Is  crystal  clear  to  me  that  anyone  who 
votes  for  this  legislation  U  endorsing  the  pol- 


Agaln,  It  was  evident  from  the  record  of 
the  debates  that  not  all  congressmen  sup- 
ported the  particularities  of  the  Viet  Nam 
policy,  that  some  fundamentally  opposed  It, 
and  that  many  did  not  Intend  that  their 
vote  be  Interpreted  as  a  blank  check  for 
unrestrained  military  efforts.  It  was  also 
evident,  however,  that  Congress  as  a  whole 
strongly  supported  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
United  States  policy  In  Viet  Nam  and  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  use  armed  force 
pursuant  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. «•■       V 

This  survey  of  some  of  the  principal  con- 
gressional action  with  respect  to  the  United 
states  as.slstance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam  Indicates  beyond  doubt  that  executive 
action  rendering  military  assistance  to  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  has  been  authorized  by 
Congress 

Even  aside  from  the  SEATO  treaty.'"  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  which  Congress  over- 


ley  currently  being  executed  by  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  .  .  ."  And  Representative 
Kyan  said : 

"The  only  opportunity  the  House  has  lo 
express  Us  views  on  foreign  policy  is  when  we 
are  asked  to  authorize  or  appropriate  funds. 
If  we  are  to  participate  In  this  debate  on 
Vietnam  p>ollcy,  we  must  do  so  this  afternoon. 
An  affirmative  vote,  no  matter  [sic]  how  Indi- 
vidual Members  of  the  House  may  regard  It, 
will  be  interpreted  by  the  administration  and 
the  public  as  a  full  endorsement  of  admin- 
istration policy,  A  vote  for  this  bill  Is  a  vote 
for  the  escalation  rider  as  well    .  ,  ." 

Id.  at  5821.  For  a  narrower  Interpretation 
of  the  vote  on  the  bill  see  the  remarks  of 
Representative  Shriver  id.  at  6819.  and  Rep- 
resentative Edwards  of  California  id.  at  5820. 

*"  Although  certainly  without  constitu- 
tional authority,  a  recent  poll  of  Congress, 
based  on  272  total  replies  received,  bears  out 
this  congresslonni  support  of  the  broad  out- 
lines of  United  States  policy  In  Viet  Nam. 
The  reply  was  from  36  Senators  and  237  Rep- 
resentatives. See  CoNOREssioNAL  Record, 
March  2,  1966.  p.  4625,  A  sample  question  and 
reply  is:  "In  your  opinion.  Is  it  vital  to  the 
United  States  to  save  South  Vietnam  from  a 
Communist  takeover?  House:  306  yes,  20  no. 
Senate:  28  yes.  6  no."    Ibid. 

'  -  See  the  argument  under  the  SEATO 
treaty  In  The  Legality  of  U.S.  Participation 
m  the  Defense  of  Viet-Nam,  12  (Reprint  from 
the  March  28,  1966  Department  of  State 
Bulletin— Department  of  State  publication 
8062,   Far  Eastern  Series  147). 

It  would  seem  that  the  SEATO  treaty  at 
least  lays  down  an  Executive-Senate  policy 
that  the  R.V.N,  be  assisted  against  future 
Communist  aggression  and  that  aggression 
against  the  R.V.N,  aflecta  an  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  seem  also  that  at 
least  after  the  "constitutional  prxx^esses" 
requirement  of  Article  IV  has  been  met.  the 
SEATO  treaty  contributes  as  a  sotirce  of 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  military  instru- 
ment. Moreover,  at  least  under  the  language 
of  SEATO  it  would  seem  that  the  Executive 
can  also  act  pursuant  to  the  policy  of  SEATO 
In  protecting  that  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  of  any  independent 
powers  he  may  possess  in  the  use  of  the  mili- 
tary Instrument. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  SEATO 
treaty  many  bear  on  a  number  of  legal  issues 
related  to  United  States  assistance  to  the 
H.V.N.,  such  as  the  lawfulness  of  that  as- 
sistance under  international  law,  whether 
there  Is  a  legal  obligation  under  interna- 
tional law  to  render  such  assistance,  and  the 
effects  on  internal  constitutional  processes 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  military  in- 
strument. Although  related,  these  issues 
should  be  focused  on  separately  as  conclu- 
sions on  one  do  not  necessarily  dictate  con- 
clusions on  another.  This  note  is  concerned 
with  the  issue  of  what  effect  SELATO  has  on 


whelmlngly  approved  and  has  not  termlnRtfd 
despite  recent  reconsideration  of  the  qui  . 
tlon  provides  congressional  authorization  fir 
the  use  of  armed  force  in  asshtlng  the  R  v  N 
against  aggression. 

The  several  appropriations  measures  wiv.  < 
have  been  passed  to  fund  that  assistance  w... 
miFtakably  Indicate  congressional  support 
for  the  major  outlines  of  that  policy.  Th!'; 
does  not  mean  that  some  Congressmen  dnn  • 
fundamentally  disagree  with  United  St.:.. 
policies  in  Viet  Nam,  and  It  does  not  n.Pi  i 
that  many  Congressmen  dont  have  di.Terf:.- 
views  on  questions  such  as  the  wisdom  ,.: 
bombing  or  not  bombing  partlciilar  tBrtrets 
in  the  D.R  V.,  the  best  strategy  for  pronrj'- 
Ing  negotiations,  or  the  wisdom  of  further 
Intenalflcatlcn  of  the  military  effort.  It  d'j^s 
mean,  however,  that  the  broad  outlines  o! 
the  United  States  policy  In  Viet  Ifam  are  un- 
mistakably based  on  executlve-congressinr. 
action  and  that  it  Is  fundamentally  in  p.t  • 
to  assert  tliat  the  authority  lor  those  p.  ;- 
Icles,  Including  the  use  of  armed  force  . 
solely  executive  authority.  The  Presklt  i:: 
of  course,  as  Commander-in-Chief  must  h<> ;: 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  Implcmp:.- 
tatlon  of  the  particularities  of  that  po!:.- 
as  well  as  a  share  In  the  responBlblllty  li- 
the continuation  of  the  major  outlines  rf 
that  policy.  Moreover,  the  P^resldent  as  cliic: 
spokesmen  for  the  nation  In  foreign  a(T,:lr.=; 
must  always  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  lea'J- 
er.shlp. 

B  The  Executive-Conffressional  Action  Rr'i. 
dering  Assistance  to  the  R.V  N  Is  Autkcr- 
i^ed  Under  United  States  Constitutiova. 
Processes. 

1.  There  Is  Ample  Constitutional  Autli ?,.-::, 
for  Such  Executive-Congressional  Action 

The  Executive  and  Congress,  Rctlns  to- 
gether as  they  have  In  the  manner  a:;- 
cussed  above,  have  ample  constitutional  ,'iu- 
tliorlty  to  assist  the  Republic  of  Viet  Njn. 
against  aggression  or  subversion,  lnclucli:.j 
assistance  by  the  use  of  United  States  artr.ea 
forces.  Even  apart  from  specific  powers  del- 
egated under  the  Constitution,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  together  unquestlonit:. 
possess  substantially  all  of  the  ultimate  1  r- 
elgn  relations  authority  of  the  Uiii<  i 
States  ■^  This  authority  was  vested  In  the 
federal  government  both  pursuant  to  .^pcc;;- 
Ically  enumerated  powers  and  as  a  necess.irv 
concomitant  of  nationality.  As  Mr.  Ja.si.L? 
Sutherland  said  in  the  opinion  of  the  -Su- 
preme Court  In  United  States  v.  Curtiss- 
Wright  Export  Corp.: 

"The  Investment  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  the  powers  of  external  sovereignty 
did  not  depend  upon  the  affirmative  graiii^ 
of  the  Constitution.  The  powers  to  de- 
clare and  wage  war,  to  conclude  peace,  t.i 
make  treaties,  to  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  other  sovereignties.  If  they  l.;ii! 
never  been  mentioned  In  the  Con-stUutjoi. 
would  have  vested  In  the  federal  goveri:n-eir 
as  necessary  concomitants  of  natiouai.iy 
...  As  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations 
the  right  and  f>ower  of  the  United  States  u: 
that  field  are  equal  to  the  right  and  jx.wr 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Internationa; 
family."  *"• 

The  specific  powers  delegated  under  the 
Constitution,  however,  leave  no  doubt  thr;: 
the  executive-congressional  action  rencicr- 
Ing  assistance  to  the  R  V.N.  were  pursi:  in: 
to  United  States  constitutional  proce.s.=e.';. 


Internal  constitutional  processes  with  re- 
spect to  authority  for  use  of  the  mlllt'iry 
instrument. 

See  also  note  308  supra  and  note  439  i"''!^ 
"•See  generally  Corwin,  The  Presidfnt- 
Omci  A  PowRB  1787-1957  (4th  ed.  lO"^"' 
CoRWiN,  Tnit  Presidknt's  Conttiol  or  F.  R- 
EiCN  RiXATiOKa  (1917);  Wright,  The  C.^.^- 
TRoL  or  Amcricam  Foreton  Relations  (1922). 
•~299US.  304,  818  (1936). 


The  President  has  broad  powers  in  foreign 
reliitions  .stemming  overall  from  his  position 
•ij  the  chief  representative  of  the  nation  In 
foreign  affairs,*'  his  power  as  Commander- 
in-Chief'"-  and  his  p<.wer  to  '  t:ike  care  that 
•  lie  laws  I  Including  treaties  1  be  faithfully 
,.\e.  iited"  "  These  powers  carry  substan- 
t;.i!  authority  for  the  use  of  armed  forces 
..tru.'itl  even  in  the  absence  of  congressional 
iiiitiiorii-allon.  P^ormer  A.sslstant  Secretary 
,(  .'-t.i'e  James  GraUon  Rogers  concludes 
,n  liiN  World  Policing  and  the  Constitution 
lii.it 

niere  is  attached  as  an  appendix  to  this 
t,,ol(  a  list  and  a  fairly  complete  one,  of  the 
i.r.isions  on  which  the  United  States  has 
,;secl  armed  forces  abroad  from  1789  to  1945. 
Ii;  the  few  cases  in  which  authority  of  Con- 
prf^s  was  found  for  the  employment  of  guns 
iintl  men  fn  the  occasion,  that  fact  is  noted. 
such  cuses  are  those  of  the  five  declared 
«iirs  and  here  and  there  others  besides. 
These  cases  may  not  be  all  recorded  because 
the  re.search  to  find  them  would  delay  us 
unduly  but  the  number  of  incidents  in  which 
liie  President  sought  or  got  Congressional 
authority  Is  not  far  wrong.  They  are  very 
!fw,  only  a  dozen  or  two. 

■  In  all  the  other  affairs  listed,  running  tc 
well  over  a  hundred,  the  Executive  alone 
lias  assumed  responsibility.  The  President 
or  his  subordinates,  usually  admirals  or  ship 
comniiinders,  seem  not  to  have  doubted  their 
authority  to  fight  In  pursuance  of  national 
interests.  Congre.ss  and  the  American  pub- 
lic have  accepted  that  view  of  executive  le- 
sponMbility,  duty  and  scope  The  Consti- 
tution has  been  interpreted  by  practice.  This 
means  of  interpretation,  even  among  lawyers, 
.s  almost   conclusive"  •"* 

And  Craig  Mathews  has  written  in  an 
article  in  the  Vale  Law  Journal: 

Constitutional    history    has    shown    that 
!!-.e  President  can  take  military  action  under 


•■  See  Mathews.  The  Constitutional  Poucr 
ot  the  President  to  Conclude  International 
Amrndments.eiY ALT  L  J.  345,  369-70  (1955). 

"•US.  Const,  art  II,  ?  2 

•"US.  Const,  art.  II,  13.  See  Corwin, 
The  Constitution  and  What  It  Means 
Today.  120-27  (I2th  ed  1958).  In  speaking 
'f  the  President's  authority  under  the  Atlan- 
!;c  Pact  to  protect  the  United  States  from 
ilie  dangers  of  an  armed  attack  against  a 
party  to  the  treaty  Corwin  writes: 

But  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  the 
d.b<.)iarge  of  this  obligation  against  overt 
lorce  will  ordinarily  rest  with  the  President 
:n  the  first  Instance.  Just  as  has  the  dis- 
charge in  the  past  of  the  like  obligation  in 
tile  protection  of  .\merican  nght-s  abroaJ. 
Furthermore.  In  the  discharge  of  this  obliga- 
tion the  President  will  ordinarily  be  required 
tc  use  force  and  perform  acts  of  war.  Such 
Is  the  verdict  of  history,  a  verdict  which  has 
been  currently  confirmed  by  our  interven- 
■:on  in  Korea  vinder  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations." 

W  at  127.  See  al.so  Durand  v  Hollins.  4 
BlRtoh.  451    (C.C.SD    NY.   1860). 

""Rogers,  World  Policing  and  the  Consti- 
tution in  11  America  Uooks  Ahead  i  World 
Peace  Foundation  1945),  at  78  79.  Corwin 
.says  of  this  list:  "While  inviting  some 
pruning,  the  list  demonstrates  beyond  per- 
iid^enture  the  existence  In  the  President,  as 
Chief  Executive  and  Commander  In  Chief,  of 
power  to  Judge  whether  a  situation  requires 
the  use  of  available  forces  to  protect  Amer- 
ifan  rights  of  person  and  property  outside 
'he  United  States  and  to  take  action  in 
harmony  with  his  deci-slon.  .  .  ."  Corwin, 
Tm:  Constitution  and  What  it  Means 
TofAT   126   (12th  ed     195B). 

See  al.so  Foley,  So7ne  Aspects  of  the  Coii- 
n.liitwnal  Powers  of  the  President  27  A  B  A  J 
♦85  (1941),  "The  Powers  of  the  President 
^  Commander  in  Chief  are  not  contingent 
'ipon  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress." 
Ill  at  486. 


his  independent  powers  whenever  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  so  require  In  the 
modern  world  the  scope  of  Americas  inter- 
est can  be  determined  only  by  reference  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  international  arena 
as  a  whole  and  to  the  over-all  purposes  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Any  rigid  test  of  pro- 
tectable interest  would  leave  the  nation 
dangerously   unequipped    for   survival. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  President  may 
not  take  military  action  where  the  interests 
of  the  -United  States  are  not  involved.  In 
the  absence  of  crisis  he  should  defer  to  the 
legislature.  He  is  limited  here  by  his  own 
good  faith,  by  the  Impeachment  power  of 
Congress,  and  by  numerous  important  politi- 
cal considerations,  such  as  the  necessity  of 
retaining  congressional  cooperation  and  the 
advisability  of  permitting  military  policy  to 
be  guided  to  some  extent  by  public  opinion. 
If  the.se  safeguards  seem  insufficient,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  Is  no  feasible 
alternative.  The  circumstances  calling  forth 
the  exercise  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
power  cannot  by  their  nature  be  antici- 
pated." '* 

The  use  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  American 
troops  in  large-scale  hostilities  in  Korea  "" 
was  apparently  also  authorized  by  executive 
action  without  either  a  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress  authorizing  the  use  of  armed  forces 
or  a  formal  declaration  of  war  as  such.  With 
respect  to  this  Korean  action,  Craig  Mathews 
has  written: 

"The  controversy  evoked  by  American 
participation  in  the  Korean  conflict  illus- 
trates the  confusion  and  the  possible  perils 
resulting  from  use  of  the  outmoded  concept 
of  what  is  a  direct  effect  on  American  inter- 
ests. Although  it  was  said  that  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President  were  ex- 
ceeded and  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  were  bypassed' 
by  our  military  action  in  Korea,  the  action  of 
the  President  seems  well  within  his  inde- 
pendent authority."  '^ 


Consequently,  even  if  the  use  of  armed 
forces  in  Viet  Nam  were  not  expressedly  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  some  existing  prece- 
dents suggest  that  in  the  absence  of  con- 
gressional indication  of  a  contrary  policy, 
such  action  would  be  constitutional. 

But  regardless  of  the  proper  limitations  on 
the  executive  power  to  use  armed  forces 
abroad  In  the  absence  of  congressional  au- 
thorization, here  the  executive  is  authorized 
by  congressional  action,  particularly  by  the 
combination  of  the  SEATO  treaty  and  the 
T.:inkin  Gulf  resolution  •'*  Professor  Quincy 
Wright  in  his  classic  study  The  Control  of 
American  Foreign  Relations  concludes  his 
Chapter  on  "War  and  the  Use  of  Force  "  by 
saying: 

Thus  in  practice  the  President  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly broad  discretic^n  to  authorize  the 
use  of  the  forces.  .  .  .  For  political  interven- 
tion, authorization  by  special  resolution  of 
Congress  seems  proper  and  has  been  the  usu- 
al practice."  "'• 

It  is  clear  from  the  chapter  and  the  con- 
text that  Professor  Wright  was  referring  to 
action  by  the  use  of  armed  forces.  Executive- 
congressional  action  since  Professor  Wright 
wrote  this  study  bears  this  statement  cut 
with  respect  lo  congressional  authorization 
of  executive  use  of  armed  force.  In  1955 
Congress  passed  a  Joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  Formosa  crisis  which  provides 
that: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  employ  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
securing  and  protecting  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  against  armed  attack.""'" 

And  In  1957  Congress  passed  a  somewhat 
similar  Joint  resolution  dealing  with  the 
Middle  East  indicating  that  "If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  the  necessity  thereof,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  use  armed  forc- 
es" to  aid  Middle  Eastern  nations  requesting 
assistance  against  armed  Communist  aggres- 
sion.'"   President  Elsenhower  s  use  of  United 


•"  Mathews,  The  Constitutional  Power  of 
the  President  to  Conclude  International 
Agreements.  64  Yale  L.  J.  345,  359-65.  at  365 
(1955).  Also  see  Jones.  The  Pref^ident.  Con- 
orcss,  and  Foreign  Relation.':,  29  CALir.  L. 
Rev.  565  (19411. 

"However  sound  in  constitutional  theory. 
a  limitation  of  presidential  action  in  the 
exercise  of  military  command  to  measures 
short  of  acts  of  war  wovild  seem  of  little  prnc- 
tlcal  significance,  in  view  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  determining  even  the  approximate 
content  of  the  limiting  concept." 

Id.  at  580.     Professor  Corwin  points  out: 

"...  Presidents  came  very  early  to  be 
recognized  as  having  power  to  employ  the 
armed  forces  In  defense  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  Americans  situated  abroad 
against  attack  or  Imminent  danger  of  it:  and 
this  recognition  received  Judicial  ratifica- 
tion even  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  And  on  t,lie 
basis  of  these  beginings  later  Presidents  have 
come,  as  the  scope  of  the  Interests,  both 
public  and  private,  seeking  protection  has 
expanded,  to  exercise  Independently  of  Con- 
gre.sslonal  sanction  a  virtual  uarmaking 
[XJwer  of  uncertain  dimensions    .  .   ." 

CoRwi.v,  Tur.  CoNsrrruTiON  and  WMiat  It 
Means  Today  60  (8th  ed.  1946).  For  an 
opinion  seemingly  taking  a  narrow  view  of 
the  scope  of  executive  atithority  over  the 
use  of  the  military  Instrument  in  the  absence 
of  congres-sional  authorization  see  Talbot  v. 
Seeman,  5  US    1 1  Cr  i    1   (1801). 

'""See  The  Legality  of  US  Participation  in 
the  Defense  of  Virt-Mam.  11-12  (Reprint 
from  the  March  28.  1966  Department  of  Stale 
Bulletin— Department  of  State  publication 
8062,  Far  Eastern  Series  147) . 

"'•  Mathews,  note  405  supra,  at  363  Also 
see  Douglas,  The  Co^istitutional  and  Legal 
Basis  for  the  President's  Action  in  using 
Armed  Forces  to  Repel  the  Ini'asion  of  South 
Korea.  96  Conc.  Rec.  9647    (1950). 


""See  note  398  ,^upra. 

•■'■'  Wright.  The  Control  br  American  For- 
eign Relations,  309-310  (1922).  Professor 
Wright  also  points  out  that:  ".  .  .  1 1  |f  he  con- 
Eiders  such  action  essential  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  acts  of  Congress  and  treaties  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  and  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  the  President  is 
obliged  by  the  Constitution  itself  to  use  his 
IKvwer  a.s  commander-in-chief  to  direct  the 
forces  abroad,  and  this  duty  resting  on  the 
Constitution  itself  cannot  be  taken  away  by 
act  of  Congress."    Id.  at  307. 

"...  Congress  may  authorize  a  broad  use 
of  force  by  acts  or  resolutions  applying  to 
particular  Incidents  and  by  declarations  of 
war. 

"Acciording  to  Justice  Story  in  Martin  v, 
Mott.  It  belongs  to  the  President  himself  to 
Interpret  the  exigencies  in  which  a  use  of 
force  is  Justifiable  .  .  .  This  case  apUed  to 
the  act  of  1795  delegating  the  President 
power  to  call  forth  the  militia,  but  the  same 
principle  would  seem  valid  whatever  the 
source  of  his  authority,  whether  statute, 
treaty  or  the  Constitution   itself." 

Id.  at  309. 

Professor  Wrlght"s  conclusion  indicates 
also  that  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  execu- 
tive acting  alone  has  power  to  use  force  "for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  pressure  upon  for- 
eign governments  for  political  objects."  Id. 
at  310. 

''Background  Information  Relating  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate 
129-30  (Rev.  ed   Comm.  Print  June  16.  1965). 

"  This  Middle  East  resolution  provides  in 
pertinent  part: 

"The  President  Is  authorized  to  undertake 
In  tiie  general  area  of  the  Middle  East,  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  with  any  natibns  or 
groups  of  nations  of  that  area  desiring  such 
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Stat«a  armed  forces  In  Let>unon  In  1968  was 
asserted  to  be  within  this  resolution.*' 

Once  Congress  has  authorized  the  use  of 
the  armed  forces  In  situations  requiring  such 
authorization,  and  a  fortiori  In  situations 
not  requiring  such  authorization,  the  ITesl- 
dent  as  Commander-in-Chief  has  broad  dis- 
cretion In  the  particularities  of  the  use  of 
those  forces.  The  day  to  day  conduct  of 
hostilities  Is  almost  universally  said  to  be 
within     the     domain     of     the     Presidency.'  ' 


assistance.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
regards  as  vital  to  the  national  interest  and 
world  peace  the  preservation  of  the  Inde- 
pendence and  Integrity  of  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  To  this  end.  If  the  President 
detennlnes  the  necessity  thereof,  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  use  armed  forces  to 
assist  any  nation  or  group  of  such  nations 
requesting  assistance  against  armed  aggres- 
sion from  any  country  controlled  by  Inter- 
national communism:  Provided,  that  such 
employment  shall  be  consonant  wlti  the 
treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States  and 
With  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

frf    at   130. 

Senator  Morse  opposed  both  the  Formosa 
and  Middle  East  resohitlo.ns  as  unconstitu- 
tional on  grounds  substantially  Identical  to 
his  constitutional  opfKwltlon  to  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution.  It  w. )u!d  seem  that  In  pass- 
ing the  Formoea  nnd  Middle  East  resolutions 
the  Congress  twice  previously  rejected  those 
arguments.  See  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
110.  pt.  14.  pp.  18428-18430,  18443-18445 
(remarks  of  Senator  MoRse) . 

Professor  Cor  win  WTltes  of  this  resolution: 

■'.  .  .  President  Elsenhower.  with  the 
hearty  acclaim  of  his  predecessor,  proposed 
to  Congress  early  In  January  1957  that  It 
authorize  hlin  to  use  American  armed  force 
as  he  deenjed  wise  to  resist  "overt  armed 
aggression  '  by  "any  nation  controlled  by 
Internctlonal  communism"  in  the  "general 
area"  of  the  Middle  East,  and  In  this  con- 
nection he  asked  the  rle;ht  to  undertake 
military  aid  programs  with  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  In  the  area.  This  is  the 
so-called  "Elsenhower  Doctrine,"  first  pro- 
pounded by  the  President  In  1953  in  connec- 
tion with  the  problem  of  defending  Formosa 
against  attack  from  the  Chinese  mainland. 
In  both  Instances  the  President  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  he  could  make  without 
congressional  approval  the  disposition  of 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  that  he 
suggested.  His  motive  for  requesting  such 
approval  was  his  belief  that  It  would  add 
materially  to  the  Impresaiveness  of  the  action 
he  contemplated  Many  presidents  hnve  at 
various  times  requested  and  received  advance 
assurances  of  this  sort  from  Congress." 

CORWiN.  The  President — Omcx  and  Pow- 
ers 1787-1957  223-24   (4th  ed.  1957). 

*'3See  "Elsenhower  Doctrine  Deflnes  Aid  in 
Mideast"  NY  Times,  July  18,  1958,  p.  3. 
col.  5.  According  to  the  New  York  Times: 
"There  was  no  question  from  either  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans  about  the  President's 
constitutional  authority  for  sending  troops 
Into  Lebanon  under  the  Justifications  he 
cited  ■  "Critics  In  Senate  Deplore  Landing." 
NY.  Times.  July  16.  1958.  p.  1,  col  .  8.  at 
p.  10.  col  8  -See  also  Krock,  "Law  and  Inter- 
vention," NY  Times.  July  16.  1958.  p.  8,  cols. 
4-5.  for  the  proposition  that  President  Elsen- 
hower's constitutional  power  to  send  troops 
Into  Lebanon  was  not  seriously  questioned. 

'"See  CoRwiN.  The  President — OmcE  and 
Powers  1787-1957.  228  258-59  (4th  ed.  1957); 
Rogers,  World  Policing  and  the  Constitution 
in  11  AMnucA  Looks  Ahi:ao,  26-27,  28.  31, 
88-89  (World  Peace  Foundation  1945).  Ac- 
cording to  Rogers,  "Congress  cannot  take 
over  such  matters  as  .  .  .  the  command,  de- 
ployment and  use  of  our  army,  navy  or  air 


Congress,  of  course,  has  a  plethora  of 
power  over  the  use  of  armed  forces  abroad 
derived  from  Its  powers  among  others  to  de- 
clare war,  raise  and  support  armies,  provide 
for  defense,  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulations  of  these  forces,  and  to  ap- 
propriate funds."*  When  Congre.ss  author- 
izes or  approves  Presidential  use  of  forces  as 
it  did  in  the  Formosa,  Middle  East  and  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolutions,  then,  there  c:;n  be  no 
question  but  that  the  combination  of  execu- 
tive-congressional action  provides  ample 
constitutional  authority.  As  Mr.  Ju.stlce 
Jackson  pointed  out  in  a  concurring  opinion 
in  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  v. 
Saicyer: 

"When  the  President  acts  pursuant  to  an 
expression  or  Implied  authorization  of  Con- 
gress, his  authority  is  at  its  maximum,  for 
It  includes  all  thut  he  po.ssesses  in  his  own 
right  plus  all  that  Congress  can  delegate  .  .  . 
If  his  act  is  held  unconstltutloniil  under 
these  circumstances,  it  usually  me.ins  that 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  undivided 
whole  lacks  power."  '" 

It  is  simply  not  tenable  to  suggest  that  the 
fe<leral  government  lacks  constitutional 
power  to  render  military  assistance  to  the  Be- 
pviblic  of  Viet  Nam.  Moreover,  it  is  clear 
from  the  Curti^f-Wright  case  that  Congress 
has  a  broad  discretion  to  delegate  authority 
to  the  President  In  foreign  affairs  pursuant 
to  Joint  resolution."" 


corps.  Id.  at  88-89.  He  further  says,  how- 
ever, that: 

'(c)  The  Congress  can  limit  the  extent  of 
the  armed  forces,  ground,  air  and  sea,  which 
the  President   has  at   his   disposal. 

'id  I  It  can,  in  the  form  of  regvilatlons  or 
appropriations,  limit  the  use  of  our  armed 
forces,  in  almost  any  way.  such  as  to  areas. 
for  example. 

"(e)  It  can  by  limiting  appropriations  or 
expanding  them  introduce  great  flexibility 
or  great  restrictions  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Executive  to  act.  .  .  ." 

Id.  at  89. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  said  in  concurring  in 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer. 
343  U.S.  579  (1952).  "While  Congress  cannot 
deprive  the  President  of  the  command  of  the 
:iriny  and  navy,  only  Congress  can  provide 
him  an  army  or  navy  to  command.  It  is  also 
empowered  to  make  rules  for  the  'Govern- 
ment and  Regulation  of  Land  and  naval 
forces,'  by  which  it  may  to  some  unknown 
extent  impinge  upon  even  command  func- 
tions."   Id.  at  644. 

•"U.S.  Const,  art    I,  §  8. 

"'343  US.  579.  635-37   (1952). 

•"Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  pointed  out: 

'  Practically  every  volume  of  the  United 
States  Statutes  contains  one  or  more  acts  or 
Joint  resolutions  of  Congress  authorizing  ac- 
tion by  the  President  In  respect  of  subjects, 
affecting  foreign  relations,  which  either  leave 
the  exercise  of  the  p>ower  to  his  unrestricted 
judgment,  or  provide  a  standard  fiu-  more 
general  than  that  which  has  always  been  con- 
sidered requisite  with  regard  to  domestic 
affairs, " 

United  States  v.  Ciu-tlss-Wrlght  Corp.,  299 
U.S.  304,  324  (1936).  Also  see  Jones,  The 
President.  Congress,  and  Foreign  Relatione. 
29  Calif.  L.  Rev.  565  (  1941 ) . 

"All  of  the  factors  which  have  contributed 
to  the  tendency  toward  congressional  dele- 
gation of  power  to  the  executive  department 
In  matters  of  domestic  regulation  are  present, 
in  more  compelling  force,  with  respect  to  leg- 
islation aJIectlng  international  relations." 

Id.  at  573.  In  discussing  the  Curtisa- 
Wrigfit  case  Jones  said: 

.  .  ITlhe  language  used  by  Justice 
Sutherland  in  his  opinion  for  the  Court 
would  seem,  in  effect,  to  withdraw  virtually 
all  constitutional  limitations  upon  the  scope 


The  history  of  executive  and  congresslonul 
action  with  respect  to  the  use  of  armed  forces 
abroad  indicates  that  although  the  m.^o,- 
constitutional  outlines  of  the  division  o.' 
power  between  the  executive  and  legislative- 
branches  are  not  characterized  by  ■bright- 
line"  distinctions,  in  practice  the  Exerutu!? 
has  great  authority  and  executive  action 
taken  pursuant  to  a  Joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress would  seem  to  have  unimpeachable 
constitutional  authority. 
2    No  Formal  Dec'nration  of  War  Is  Required 

for   Such   Executive   Congressional   Acm;; 

To  Comply  With  United  Stal<-s  Cousu.u- 

tional  Processet. 

A  related  constitutional  challenge  w::icl; 
has  been  made  with  respect  lo  tlie  laref 
scale  use  of  armed  forces  In  the  assistance  c: 
the  R.V.N.  Is  that  absent  a  formal  decl.  r.-i- 
tlon  of  war  by  Congress  the  military  activ- 
ities In  Viet  Nam  are  unconstituuonjl 
Supporters  of  this  view  apparently  urge  tli.i- 
this  conclusion  follows  even  if  the  u.m.  r 
armed  force  is  otherwise  autliorlzed  by  b^::. 
Congress  and  the  Executive.'  • 

This  Interpretation  Is  no  more  required  b, 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  thati  b, 
historic  practice.  The  Constitution  ;  riv; 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power  .  .  .  tu  de- 
Clare  war.""''  Certainly  this  language  (rivf  , 
Congress  power  to  declare  war.  Bin  e.f- 
menlary  logic  tells  us  that  this  syntax  «  jc 
not  answer  the  question  whether  Con  re- 
may  choose  to  authorize  the  use  of  arniej 
forces  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
and  constitutional  practice  tells  us  tli  ,•_  :■ 
can.  Prom  the  history  of  the  Constltutior.; ; 
Convention  It  is  evident  that  most  o'.  \t." 
framers  wi.shed  the  war  fxjwer  to  be  larp  •;■, 
controlled  by  Congress  rather  than  re?:d- 
exclusively  in  the  Executive,  although  u  ;,- 
clear  also  that  in  changing  the  words  :  ; 
make  war  '  to  "to  declare  war  '  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  President  have  power  wr.'. 
respect  to  some  defensive  actions.'  '  E  ;• 
again,  this  Intent  does  not  compel  the  o  ii- 
elusion  that  Congress  may  only  autli  r;::' 
the  use  of  force  by  formal  declaratlin  c: 
war  and  that  it  may  not  authorize  ;;  t; 
joint  resolution  or  otherwise.  Moreover  ::..■ 
broad  language  and  intent  does  not  sol'.c  •!:»? 
Innumerable  practical  problems  of  Just  wher? 
executive  authority  under  the  Comninnder- 
In-Chlef  power  ends  and  congre.sslonal  .lU- 
thority  begins  nor  conclusively  answer  :h' 
semantic  problems  of  what  was  meant  b- 
"war",  or  "declare,"  As  James  Gr.if-  :: 
Rogers  has  observed: 

"The  question  renaalns:  'What  Is  "w.ir 
No  dictionary  or  text  helps  us  much.  Tho 
word  has  many  meanings  It  Is  a  contest 
at  arms,  a  struggle  of  violence  between  na- 
tions, but  clearly  not  every  use  of  arms  nor 
every  contest. 

"What  is  'declare'?  Clearly  there  is  herf 
a  distinction  from  'making.'  or  'waging  or 
'conducting'  war.    There  seems  in  experience 


of  congressional  delegation  of  power  to  t'nf 
President  lo  act  in  the  area  of  internationa 
relations." 

Id.  at  575.  Professor  Corwin  says  of  the 
Lend  Lease  Act:  "In  brief,  the  act  delegated 
to  tlie  President  the  power  to  fight  wars  by 
deputy;  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  it  wa.=  a 
qualified  declaration  of  war.  "  Corwin.  Thi 
President — OrncE  and  Power;*  1787-1957 
239  (4th  rev.  ed.  1957).  See  also  note  42t; 
injra. 

'•■  See  the  Memoranduv\  o/  Law  of  La-i''.f' 
Committee  on  American  Policy  Toward  V:fl- 
nam,  reprinted  in  Congre.ssionai.  Record 
Feb.  9.  1966.  p.  2666.  at  pp.  2672-2673. 

"'US,  Const,  art.  I.  §  8. 

"•  See  Rogers.  World  Policing  atid  the  Con- 
.^titution.  In  11  America  Looks  Ahead  27-35 
(World  Peace  Foundation  1945):  6  Elliot  .s 
Debates  438-39  (1845). 


to  be  a  distinction  between  declaring  and 
•(•oinmencing"  or  'preclplt^itlng'  or  'provok- 
ing' Declaring  Is  a  matter  of  words  and 
words  only."  •» 

The  Korean  conflict,  certainly  involving 
large  scale  hostilities  has  been  termed  a 
"police  action"  rather  than  a  "war",  a  dis- 
tinction which  Lauterpacht  finds  a  basis  for 
in  international  law,'-'  Similarly,  the  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  military  assist- 
ance to  the  R  V.N.  is  to  pursue  collective  de- 
fense goals.  As  the  Korean  experience  would 
.lupeest.  this  distinction  may  also  hav? 
v.ilidity  for  constitutional  purposes.'* 

Most  Importantly,  regardless  of  these  dis- 
tinctions, the  language  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  policy  evident  behind  it  does  not 
say  that  Congress  may  only  authorize  the 
use  of  the  military  instrument  by  a  formal 
dechiratlon  of  war  and  cannot  do  so  by  a 
Joint  congressional  resolution   or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  said  in  a  con- 
oirnng  opinion  In  Youngstoun  Sheet  and 
TXibr  Co.  v.  Sairyer: 

"It  Is  an  Inadmlsslbly  narrow  conception 
of  American  constltutioniil  law  to  confine 
it  t )  the  words  of  the  Constitution  and  to 
disrecard  the  gloss  which  life  has  written 
upon  them,"  "* 

Tills  is  particularly  true  in  an  area  such  as 
this  which  is  not  easily  amenable  to 
Judicial    action.  •■-'     In    such    an    area,    "the 


<    RoCEBS,  note  419  supra,  at  34, 

'See  II  Oppenheim.  Inteknational  Law 
224-25  (7th  ed.  Lauterpacht   (1952)). 

Lauterpacht  also  indicates  that  the  purpose 
of  "war"  is:  "Such  a  defeat  as  compels  the 
^anqulshed  to  comply  with  any  demand  the 
victor  may  choose  to  make.  .  .  Id    at  208. 

He  also  points  out  that:  "Apart  from  specific 
treaty  obligations,  no  moral  or  legal  duty  ex- 
ists for  a  belligerent  to  stop  the  war  when 
his  opponent  Is  ready  to  concede  the  object 
for  which  war  was  made"     Id    at  225. 

I'  would  seem  that  in  both  these  respects 
llie  Viet  Nam  conflict  dllTers  from  "war." 

'-  According  to  the  State  Department : 

"The  fact  that  military  hostilities  have 
been  taking  place  In  Southeast  Asia  does  not 
bring  about  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war, 
which  Is  a  legal  characterization  of  a  situa- 
tion rather  than  a  factual  description.  .  .  . 
South  Viet-Nam  and  the  United  States  are 
fngagcd   in   collective   defense    . 

Statement,  March  4,  1965.  In  Background 
Inlormation  Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
Vicinam.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate  191  (Rev  ed.  Comm, 
Print  June  16,  1965), 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that:  "The  same 
exercise  of  coercion,  which  may  'legally  con- 
etitute'  'war'  In  relation  to  one  rule  of  law 
on  war,  obviously  need  not  at  the  same  stage 
'constitute'  'war'  in  the  sense  of  another 
rule,  .  .  ."  McDougal  &  Feliciano,  The  Ini- 
tiation of  Coercion,  52  Am,  J  Intl  L,  241. 
244  (1958). 

The  Korean  conflirt  in  particular  gave  rise 
to  a  series  of  conflicting  ca.ses  and  articles 
concerned  with  whether  it  was  a  "war"  or 
not.  but  usually  for  Insurance  purposes 
Needless  to  say.  these  conflicting  determina- 
tions on  other  Issues  should  i'<ot  be  confused 
ss  answers  to  the  declaration  of  war  prob- 
lem See  generally  Pye.  T'le  Legal  Statu.';  of 
fif  Korean  Hostilities,  45  Geo  L,  J.  45 
(1956). 

"  343  U.S.  579.593  at  610  (1952) 

'  '  See  the  study  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
•11 'If  committee  made  up  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate.  82d  Conc  ,  1st 
•'"E  s  ,  Powers  of  the  Prestdsnt  To  Send  the 
Armed  Forces  Ottside  The  UNrrED  States  4 

I"  imm   Print  Feb   28,  1951), 

■  By  the  nature  of  things  the  courts  have 
'"'   l>een   called   upon    to  deride   the   major 

■niiicts  between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
feTtss  in  this  field.    Such  clashes  seldom  pre- 


gloss  which  life  has  written  upon  ihcm  "  is 
largely  the  history  and  practice  of  successive 
Presidents  and  Congresses,  which  in  turn  be- 
comes perhaps  the  moet  Important  indicator 
of  constitutional  interpreuition.  The  his- 
tory and  practice  here,  however,  indicates 
that  a  formal  declaration  of  war  was  not 
constitutionally  required  in  many  instances 
of  the  use  of  military  force,  some  of  which 
involved  major  uses  of  the  military  instru- 
ment even  in  the  absence  of  congressional 
authorization.  A  fortiori,  where  Congress 
has  otherwise  authorized  the  use  of  the 
military  Instrument  no  formal  declaration 
of  war  would  seem  to  be  required,  for  the 
means  of  authorization  would  seem  to  be 
within  the  discretion  of  Congress,  Tlirough- 
out  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States  there  is  apparently  no  court  that  lias 
held  and  no  recognized  consitutional  scholar 
who  has  written  that  collective  defense  meas- 
ures authorized  pursuant  to  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion ol  Congress  are  unconstitutional  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  a  formal  declaration 
of  war,'*'  There  Is  simply  little  if  any 
significant  authority  for  this  proposition  In 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States,  •-''     The   great   bulk   of    the   available 


evidence  points  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
As  stated  by  Rogers  in  his  World  Policing  and 
the  Constitutwn  in  1945: 

"There  can  be  war  without  a  declau-atign 
of  Congress,  The  President  has  great  mi'li- 
tary  authority.     It  is  not  all  spelled  out  in 


sent  Justiciable  issues.  Where  private  rights 
have  been  involved,  the  courts  have  been 
very  careful  not  to  infringe  upon  the  powers 
of  either  the  President  or  the  Congress, 
Where  possible,  they  h.ave  side-stepped  the 
Issue.  Where  this  has  not  been  possible,  they 
have  acted  almost  without  exception  to  affirm 
the  views  taken  by  the  President  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  own  authority." 

'-^  Although  it  is  always  difficult  to  con- 
vincingly prove  such  a  negative  vrllhout  un- 
duly prolonglrg  research,  at  the  least  a  study 
of  the  leading  works  in  this  area  suggests  that 
collective  defense  measures  authorized  pur- 
suant to  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  are 
not  unconstitutional  because  of  the  absence 
of  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  The  Afcmo- 
randum  of  Law  of  Lawyers  Committee  on 
American  Policy  Toward  Vietnam,  note  417 
supra  at  2557  59  discusses  no  authority  spe- 
cifically conua  to  this  proposition.  The  prin- 
cipal issue  has  clearly  been  the  allocation  of 
competence  in  tlie  use  of  the  military  instru- 
ment between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
in  the  absence  of  congressional  aut'iorization. 
Even  this  issue  seems  to  have  been  resolved 
In  favor  of  a  broad  and  still  somewhat  unde- 
fined Executive  power  to  use  the  military  In- 
strument. See  generally,  Coewin  The  Presi- 
dent's Control  of  Foreign  Relations  126- 
167   (1917). 

The  parallel  development  of  the  treaty 
power  lends  support  to  this  analysis  of  the 
war  power.  Although  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  "[The  President]  •  •  •  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  ctf  the  Senators  present  concur  •  •  *," 
it  Is  clear  today  that  the  President  has  sub- 
stantial authority  to  enter  into  executive 
agreements  without  explicit  congressional 
authorization,  and  that  the  congressional- 
executive  agreement  pursuant  to  Joint  reso- 
lution Is  the  functional  equivalent  of 
the  treaty.  See  McDougal  &  Lans.  Treaties 
and  Congressional-Executive  or  Presidential 
Agreements:  Interchangeable  Instruments  of 
National  Policy  In  McDoccal  &  Associates, 
Studies  in  World  Pltjlic  Order  404    (1960). 

As  Senator  Pti-BRioiiT  has  pointed  out 
"•  •  •  an  executive  agreement  ratified  by 
Joint  resolution  differs  from  a  treaty  largely 
in  name  only."     Ibid 

'•*  There  is  some  precedent,  however,  for 
Individual  congressmen  questioning  some 
congressional  authorizations  of  Executive  use 
of  the  military  Instrument  as  unconstitu- 
tional delegations  of  the  war  power.  An 
objection  was  raised  in  Congress  during  the 
Buchanan  admimstration  to  a  request  to 
confer  authority  on  the  President  to  protect 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  in  certain  Cen- 


tral .American  countries  President  Bu- 
chanan answered  the  objection.  Indicating 
that  "a  very  brief  examination  •  •  •  will 
place  this  objection  at  rest"     He  said: 

"But  can  Congress  only  act  after  the  fact, 
after  the  mischief  has  been  done?  Have 
they  no  power  to  confer  upon  the  President 
the  authority  in  advance  to  furnish  Instant 
redress  should  such  a  case  afterwards  occur? 
Must  they  wait  until  the  mischief  has  been 
done,  and  can  they  apply  the  remedy  only 
when  it  is  too  late?  To  confer  this  author- 
ity to  meet  future  cases  under  circumstances 
strictly  specified  Is  as  clearly  within  the  war- 
declaring  power  as  such  an  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  by  act  of  Congress 
after  the  deed  had  been  done.  In  the  prog- 
ress of  a  great  nation  many  exigencies  must 
arise  imperatively  reqiilrlng  that  Congress 
should  authorize  the  President  to  act 
promptly  on  certain  conditions  which  may  or 
may  not  afterwards  <)rise.  Our  history  has 
already  presented  a  number  of  such  <:ases" 
See  Corwin.  The  President's  Control  or 
Foreign  Relations  146-150  at  149-50  (1917). 
Another  objection  was  raised  on  similar 
grounds  by  Senators  opposed  to  President 
Wilson's  request  for  congressional  authority 
to  take  defensive  measures  in  protection  of 
-American  shipping.  According  to  Corwin' 
"The  measure  passed  the  House  vi-lth  the 
usual  expedition  In  the  Senate  it  met  with 
opposition  which  eventually,  because  of  the 
termination  of  Congress,  proved  fatal  to  it." 
President  Wilson,  however,  who  had  already 
Indicated  that  he  possessed  Independent 
power  to  take  such  measures,  went  ahead 
and  armed  American  merchant  vessels  any- 
way. Corwin  comments  that:  "The  Presi- 
dent might  undoubtedly,  had  he  chosen, 
have  detailed  war  vessels  to  escort  Ameri- 
can merchantmen  through  the  barred  areas." 
Id.  at  152-56,  at  153  and  156  n.28. 

The  lessons  of  history  do  not  support  a 
rigid  rule  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  a 
permissible  delegation  of  authority  to  use  the 
mlUtary  Instrument  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  Judgment  of  Congress  and  the  Executive 
would  certainly  be  given  wide  latitude.  In 
view  of  tlie  Executives  unique  position  of 
leadership  In  foreign  affairs,  his  substanlial 
independent  authority  in  the  use  of  the  mili- 
tary Instrument,  his  power  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  the  need  for  flexibility  in  for- 
eign affairs,  rigid  objection  to  delegation  Is 
unrealistic.  In  fact,  because  the  President 
is  Commander-in-Chief  any  declaration  of 
war  or  other  congressional  authorization  of 
the  use  of  ihe  militAry  instrument  in  reaUty 
results  in  substantial  executive  decision  of 
policy  Issues  such  as  the  locus  of  coercion, 
size  and  composition  of  forces  employed,  etc., 
many  of  which  may  be  as  Important  with 
respect  to  limitation  of  conflict  as  the 
original  decision  to  use  the  military 
Instrument.  Moreover,  when  Congress  ex- 
pressly reserves  the  right  to  review  executive 
action  and  withdraw  its  authority  as  it  did 
in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  this  delega- 
tion argument  has  even  less  weight.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  congressional 
authorization  of  the  use  of  the  military 
instrument  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
occurred  in  a  context  of  continuing  aggres- 
sion against  the  R.V.N,  which  is  expressly 
adverted  to  In  the  preamble  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  as  a  reason  for  the  congres- 
sional action.  The  resolution,  then,  is  not 
a  blanket  delegation  by  Congress  of  Its  war 
power  without  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances but  is  an  exercise  by  Congress  of  that 
power  in  a  piartlcular  context  with  which 
Congress  was  aware. 
See  also  note  416  supra. 
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the  Cktzutltution.  Con^e«8  can  -add  to  it 
but  never  much  restrict  it  In  rnllltHry 
matters.  '" 

"A  review  of  our  history  Is  a  little  surpris- 
ing. Congress  has  never  declared  war  ex- 
cept aa  a  consequence  of  the  President's  acta 
or  recommendation.  It  has  never  refused  to 
authorize  war  when  requested  by  bltn.  Pour 
of  our  nine  serious  and  extended  engage- 
ments with  force  against  another  nation 
were  conducted  without  Congress  'declaring 
wiir'  at  all  In  fact  Congress  has  never  In 
any  case  declared  war'  In  a  strict  sense.  It 
has  merely  recognized  the  prior  existence  of 
the  fact."  ••« 

And  the  conoUislous  reached  by  Rogers  In 
this  article  were 

'In  the  first  years  ot  the  Republic  It  de- 
veloped that  a  declaration'  of  war  was  not 
deemed  essential  to  executive  use  of  force 
against  another  nation.  Hamilton  hlnaself 
said  so.  Three  conflicts  were  waged  with 
other  governments.  Prance.  Tripoli  and 
Algiers,  within  the  first  twenty-six  years  of 
the  Republic  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
As  time  has  gone  on,  It  has  been  generally 
recognized  (a)  that  the  Initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility for  war  Is  Inevitably  and  pre- 
vailingly executive;  (b)  that  even  'declara- 
tions' originate  characteristically  from  the 
executive  side:  ic)  that  war'  Is  considered  a 
special  category  in  the  use  uf  force,  apparent- 
ly confined  to  cases  of  great  effort,  to  major 
contests  designed  to  crush  and  c6nqu»  r  an- 
other nation  The  President  has  bee  i  left 
free,  by  general  public,  political  and  Judicial 
acquiescence  to  engage  without  Cor  gres- 
slonal  authority  not  only  In  routine  piotec- 
tlon  of  our  people  and  property  abroad  but 
In  enforcing  national  alms  like  the  estab- 
lishment of  routes  of  commerce  and  abo/e  all 
In  prolonged  and  costly  police  opera  .Ions, 
alone  or  In  conjunction  with  other  powers. 
Intended  to  reduce  foreign  nations  to  oiderly 
behavior  by  International  standards. 

"The  use  of  armed  force  for  International 
police  measures  does  not  Involve  a  de<lara- 
tlon  of  war  This  country  haa  Joined  other 
nations  In  extensive  armed  action  against 
the  Barbary  States,  Japan.  Korea.  Samo.i  and 
China  to  require  them  to  meet  civilized 
standards  of  International  relations  and  has 
carried  on  alone  similar  large  measures 
against  Mexico,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  Nicaragua  to  enforce  conformity  with 
obligations  to  the  world,  all  without  con- 
sidering or  declaring  It  war.'  "  '» 

Since  James  Orafton  Rogers  mad<!  his 
study,  there  have  been  additional  Important 
uses  of  armed  forces  abroad  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  particularly  in  Lebanon 
and  Korea.  Although  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  assist  the  Repvibllc  of  Korea  In 
the  absence  of  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
or  other  explicit  congressional  authorization 
was  challenged  by  some  as  unconstitution- 
al,"* the  consensus  seems  to  be  that  the 
Korean  action,  even  In  the  absence  of  con- 
gressional authorization  comparable  to  tJiat 
In  the  Viet  Nam  situation,  was  constltutlon- 


*""  Rogers.  World  Policing  and  the  Consti- 
tution In  11  America  Looks  Ahead  41  (World 
Peace  Povindatlon  1945 1 

'■"Id  at  45  "Four  prolonged  and  costly 
military  struggles,  three  of  which  ended  In 
treaties  of  peace,  were  carried  on  by  the 
Executive  usually  with  Congressional  sup- 
port In  some  form,  but  In  every  case  with- 
out  any    declaration"      Id.   at   54, 

•^  td  at  86  88  Rogers  also  immediately 
points  out;  "If  there  Is  doubt  on  this  point. 
Congress  can  delegate  authority  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  by  authorizing  It  to  proceed  In 
conformity  with  stat«d  principles  of  policy." 
td   at  88 

•*  See  the  statement  of  A.  J.  Schweppe. 
Hearings  before  Subcommittee  of  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  SJ.  Re*.  1. 
In  SJ.  Res.  43.  83d  Cong  .  Ist  Seas.  «  (1953). 


al."'  Senator  Dodolas  in  fact  presented  & 
paper  to  Congress  on  the  constitutional  ba- 
sis for  the  President's  action  In  using  armed 
forces  to  repel  the  aggression  against  South 
Korea  In  which  he  concluded  that  despite 
the  absence  of  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
the  President's  action  was  "In  thorough  har- 
mony with  the  legislative  Intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution"  and  "In  line 
with  sound  historical  precedent."  *" 

.^  pamphlet  prepared  In  1951  for  the  vise  of 
the  joint  Senate  committee  made  up  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  .^rmec  Services  and  entitled 
Pou-i^r.i  of  the  Prcfidcrif  to  Send  the  Arr'jed 
Forres  Out.tidc  the  United  States  explored 
the  lawfulness  of  the  President's  action  In 
Korea  and  concluded  that  It  was  constitu- 
tional.    This  study  noted  that. 

"Since  the  Constitution  was  adopted  there 
have  been  at  least  125  Incidents  In  which  the 
President,  without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, and  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  has  ordered  the  Armed  Forces  to  take 
action  or  maintain  positions  abroad.  These 
Incidents  range  from  war  against  the  Barbary 
pirates  In  JefTerfson's  time,  to  the  occupation 
of  Iceland  under  President  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  In  many  Instances  of  this  char- 
acter the  President  has  acted  In  accordance 
with  the  general  opinion  of  Congress  or  has 
sought  congressional  ratification  later.  Many 
such  Incidents,  however,  have  not  been  re- 
ferred to  Congress  at  all."  "•'' 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
United  States  treaty  obligations  are  never- 
theless subject  to  the  Constitution,*"  if  the 
formal  declaration  of  war  were  the  only  con- 
stitutionally perm.laslble  means  of  author- 
izing the  use  of  the  military  Instrument  It 
would  be  required  In  the  Korean  case  also. 
The  Korean  conflict,  then,  even  though  pur- 
suant to  express  United  Nations  authority, 
would  seem  to  be  no  stronger  a  case  with 
respect  to  whether  Internal  constitutional 
processes  require  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
than  the  'Viet  Nam  conflict  In  fact,  the 
more  obvious  congressional  authorization  In 
the  Viet  Nam  conflict  makes  It  at  least  as 
strong  a  case  In  terms  of  the  declaration  of 
war  issue  as  the  Korean  situation. 

In  any  event,  constitutional  history  and 
practice  lends  strong  support  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  no  formal  declaration  of  war  is 
constitutionally  required  when  Congress 
chooses  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  armed 
forces  pursuant  to  Joint  resolution. 

Although  these  problems  are  not  easily 
amenable  to  judicial  settlement  and  usually 
arise  only  tangentlally  in  the  courts.  In  The 
Prize  Ca.iex.**-'  growing  out  of  the  Civil  War 
and  one  of  the  few  pertinent  Judicial 
atithorltles,  the  Supreme  Court  Indicated 
that  at  least  In  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  the  President  is  bound  to  resist  with- 
out waiting  for  legislative  authority  and 
that  such  a  use  of  armed  forces  is  constl- 


'•"  See  Mathews,  The  Constitutional  Poicer 
of  the  President  to  Conclude  International 
Agreements.  64  Yale  L.  J.  345.  363  (1955); 
Douglas,  T'le  Constitutional  and  Legal  Ba.iis 
for  the  President's  Action  in  us^ng  Armed 
Forces  to  Repel  the  Invasion  of  South  Korea, 
96  CoNO  Rec.  9647  (1950);  Powers  or  the 
President  to  Send  the  Armed  Forces  Out- 
side THE  Untted  States,  note  424  supra,  at  1, 

"•  Douglas,  note  431  svpra,  at  9649, 

•^  Powers  or  the  President  to  Send  the 
Armed  Forces  Outside  the  United  States. 
note  424  jupro,  at  2. 

"•See.  eg.,  Held  v.  Covert,  354  U.S.  1 
(1957).  Mr,  Justice  Black  wrote:  "The 
United  States  Is  entirely  a  creature  of  the 
Constitution  Its  power  and  authority  have 
no  other  source.  It  can  only  act  In  accord- 
ance with  all  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the 
Constitution."     Id.  at  6-6. 

•^"e?  U.S.  (3  Black)   838  (1803). 


tutlonal  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war."* 

Article  IV  of  the  SEATO  treaty  provides 
that: 

"Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  arct 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  :iny 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by 
unanimous  agreement  may  hereafter  desig. 
nate,  would  endanger  its  ou-n  peace  ana 
safety."  "'' 

And  Section  2  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Reso- 
lution prov  des  that: 

"TTie  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  International  pence  and  se- 
curity In  southeast  Asia.""" 

In  view  of  this  SEATO  finding  advjsed 
and  consented  to  by  the  Senate,  and  tlu.s 
Southeast  Asia  finding  approved  by  the 
Congress,  the  authority  of  the  executive- 
congressional  action  In  Viet  Nam  would 
seem  to  be  reinforced  to  some  extent  by  the 
reasoning  of  7"/if  Pri;c  Cases.'"     As  the  lan- 


"•  The  Court  said;  "He  (the  President]  h.is 
no  power  to  Initiate  or  declare  a  war  either 
against  a  foreign  nation  or  a  dome.iUc 
slate  .  .  . 

If  a  war  be  made  by  invasion  of  a  forelen 
nation,  the  President  is  not  only  author:.'ed 
but  bound  to  resist  force  by  force.  He  doe.s 
not  Initiate  the  war,  but  Is  bound  to  accept 
the  challenge  without  waiting  for  any  speci.il 
legislative  authority.":  Id.  at  668. 

''".See  note  308  supra.     (Emphasis  addedi 

"»78  Stat.  384   (Approved  Aug.  10,  1964 1 
See  text  at  note  320  supra. 

""Former  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  tes*:- 
fled  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  1953  that: 

".  .  ,  I  believe  that  It  Is  possible  that  one 
result  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  to  en- 
large somewhat  the  area  within  which  the 
President  can  make  war,  as  against  the  f-j- 
called  declaration  of  war. 

"In  other  words,  when  the  Senate  by  rvpr- 
whelmlng  adoption  of  this  treaty  said  th  ;•. 
an  attack  upon  anotlier  country  would  be  t!.e 
same  as  an  attack  upon  the  United  St,<ie5 
then  It  Is  arguable  at  least  that  the  proper 
area  within  which  the  President  might  nuke 
war  was  somewhat  enlarged." 

Hearings  before  Subcommittee  of  Srna:-- 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  SJ.  Rr^  I 
4  SJ.  Res.  43.  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  887  (1953i 

Although  the  language  of  SEATO  Is  inten- 
tionally weaker  In  this  respect  than  that  ol 
NATO,  the  finding  that  an  armed  attack 
against  the  R  V.N.  would  endanger  United 
States  "peace  and  safety"  raises  the  .s-.me 
issues.  In  any  event,  here  we  are  concerned 
with  the  much  stronger  case  of  the  perni;.if;- 
bility  of  executive-congressional  action  n  i 
the  pennlsslbillty  of  executive  action  alone 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  Presiden:  s 
power  to  use  armed  forces  under  NATO  .uid 
the  congressional  history  on  this  point  see 
Potcers  of  the  President  to  Send  the  Arrr.id 
Forces  Outside  the  United  States  note  424 
supra,  at  25-27.  According  to  this  study,  m 
rejecting  a  reservation  to  the  treaty  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Watklns:  "the  Senate  . 
repudiated  the  Idea  that  the  President  could 
not  use  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  St:ites 
to  carry  out  Article  5  without  congres.slon.U 
authority."  Interestingly,  even  this  proposed 
reservation  Introduced  by  Senator  Waikms 
to  limit  executive  authority  to  use  the  mili- 
tary Instrument  in  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional authori2:ation  seems  to  contempl.ite 
that  Congress  may  authorize  the  use  of  the 
military  Instrument  other  than  by  fornial 
declaration  of  war.  In  pertinent  part  the 
proposed  reservation  provided:  "That  the 
United  States  assumes  no  obligation  .  .  . 
unless  in  any  particular  case  the  Congress. 
which  under  the  Constitution  has  the  sole 
power  to  declare  war  or  authorize  the  em- 


gtiage  of  the  SEATO  treaty  and  the  South- 
east Asia  Resolution  are  an  Indication,  na- 
tional defense  In  the  present  era  may  have 
ties  extending  beyond  the  Immediate  geo- 
graphic boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
In  any  event,  although  not  squarely  on 
point,  these  cases  at  least  proMde  another 
authoritative  Indication  that  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  is  not  always  reqiured 
in  the  use  of  armed   forces. 

Several  early  Supreme  Court  cases  indicate 
Hi, it  Congress  may  authorize  hostilities 
amounting  to  "war"  without  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.  In  the  case  of  Bos  v.  Tingy,'*' 
decided  during  the  August  term  1800.  a  four 
man  Supreme  Court  agreed  tiiat  Congress 
had  authorized  limited  hostilities  amounting 
to  a  state  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  France  despite  absence  of  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  Several  of  the  Justices 
pointed  out  that  Congress  need  not  declare  a 
general  war  but  could  authorize  lesser  uses 
of  the  military  instrument.  Thus.  Justice 
Chase  said: 

"Congress  is  empowered  to  declare  a  gen- 
eral war.  or  Congres.s  may  wage  a  limited  war. 
hmited  In  place.  In  objects,  and  in  time.  .  .  . 

■  What,  then.  Is  the  nature  oi  the  contest 
.nitei.'-ting  between  .America  and  France?  In 
my  Judgment,  It  is  a  limited,  partial  war. 
Congress  has  not  declared  war,  in  general 
t^rms;  but  Congress  has  authorized  hostili- 
ties on  the  high  seas,  by  certain  persons,  In 
ceruun  cases."' 

■  11  Congress  had  chosen  to  declare  a  gen- 
erul  war,  France  would  have  l>eeu  u  general 
enemy;  having  ciioseu  to  wage  a  partial  war. 
France  was,  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  only 
a  partial  enemy;  but  still  she  was  an  enemy. 

"The  acts  of  Congress  have  been  analyzed, 
to  show,  that  a  war  is  not  openly  denounced 
against  France,  and  that  Prance  is  nowhere 
eipressly  called  the  enemy  o:  Amer.ca;  but 
this  only  proves  the  circumspection  and 
prudence   of   the   legislature."  '" 

Ju.sUce  Washington  spoke  of  a  distinction 
between  "solemn"  wars  "declared  in  form"  **'■' 
and  lesser  hostilities  "more  confined  in  .  .  . 
nature  and  extent  "  "*  and  the  Implication 
«,i6  that  Congress  can  authorize  cither  type. 
lu  indicating  that  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  was  not  necessaxy  to  authorize  limited 
hastilitles  amounting  to  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States  Justice 
Washington  said:  "Such  a  declaration  by 
congress,  might  have  constituted  a  perfect 
[unlimited I  state  of  war,  which  was  not 
intended  by  the  government."  *'"  And  Justice 
Paierson  said: 

"The  United  Suites  and  the  French  republic 
are  in  a  qualified  state  of  hostility.  An  im- 
perfect war.  or  a  war.  as  to  certain  objects, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  exists  between  the 
two  nations;  and  this  modified  warfare  Is 
authorized  by  the  constitutional  authority 
of  our  country.  It  Is  war  quoad  hoc.  As  far 
as  congress  tolerated  and  authorized  the  war 
on  our  part,  so  far  may  we  proceed  In  hostile 
operations  ■'  "• 


ployment  of  the  military,  air,  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  shall  by  act  or  Joint 
resolution  so  provide  ....  /rf.  at  26. 

For  some  of  the  differences  between  NATO 
and  SEATO  see  the  text  at  note  312  supra. 

See  also  The  Legality  of  U.S.  Participation 
in  the  DefcJiac  of  Viet-Nam  12  (Reprint  from 
the  M.arch  28.  1966  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin—Department  of  .State  ptibllcatlon 
8062.  Far  Eastern  Series  147),  and  note  398 
supra. 

""(Th-!  Eliza)   4  US.   (4  Dall  )    36   (1800). 

*'  Id   at  43. 

"•  Id    at  44. 

"  Id   at  39. 

'•'Id  at 40. 

"■  Id.  at  40. 

•*  Id   at  45. 


In  Talbot  V.  Seeman,*"  a  similar  case  de- 
cided during  the  August  term  1801.  Chief 
Jusuce  John  Marshall,  writing  for  the  C^iirt, 
indicated  that  Congress  had  authorized  lim- 
ited hOBtilttlee  against  FVance.  which  he 
reterred  to  as  a  war,  despite  the  absence  of 
a  formal  declamtion  of  war.     He  wrote: 

"It  is  not  denied,  nor.  in  the  course  of  the 
argumfut,  has  it  been  denied,  that  congress 
may  authorize  general  hostilities.  In  which 
case  the  general  laws  of  war  apply  to  our 
situation;  or  pitrtiaJ  hostilities,  in  which 
case  the  laws  of  war,  so  far  as  tliey  actually 
.ipply  to  our  situation,  must  be  noticed." '•» 

The  clear  implication  of  his  discus.'^ion  is 
that  Congress  can  constitutionally  authorize 
the  use  of  the  military  instrument  other 
than  by  formal  decl.'u-aiion  of  war. 

Although  the  ultimate  issue  In  these  cases 
was  tliiit  of  salvage,  they  reflect  Judicial 
cognizance  of  congressional  power  to  author- 
ize a  range  of  hoetilities  other  than  by  formal 
declaration  of  war. 

That  Congress,  if  it  so  chooses,  may  con- 
stitutionally authorize  the  use  of  the  mili- 
tary instrument  abroad  other  than  by 
formal  declaration  of  war  is  also  supported 
by  policy  considerations.  As  has  been  dis- 
cussed, the  policy  behind  giving  Congress 
power  to  declare  war  seems  to  be  that  largely 
of  ensuring  congressional  approval  for  major 
uses  of  the  military  instrument  at  least  in 
situations  not  required  by  defense  of  the 
United  States.  Tliis  purpose  can  be  carried 
out  Just  as  effectively  and  in  many  circum- 
stances with  a  great  deal  more  Justification 
In  foreign  affairs,  by  the  use  of  a  joint  con- 
gressional resolution  authorizing  the  use  of 
the  armed  forces,  rather  than  by  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  as  such.  Such  a  resolu- 
tion can  in  many  situations  provide  Congress 
as  clearcut  an  issue  of  the  use  of  the  military 
Instrument  as  the  realities  of  foreign  policy 
allow.  In  f.ict,  such  a  resolution  m,Ty  have 
the  advantage  of  keeping  the  issue  before 
Congress  when  Congress  reserves  the  right 
as  it  did  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  to 
terminate  the  resolution  by  a  liiter  con- 
current congressional  resolution  net  requir- 
ing presidenti.ll  signature  The  record  of 
the  debate  on  the  Tonkin  GuU  resolution 
suggests  that  Congress  was  quite  conscious 
that  it  was  authorizing  the  use  of  the  mili- 
tary instrument.  And  no  one  reading  the 
record  of  the  debates  in  Congress  or  w.ttch- 
ing  the  national  televised  hearings  on  Viet 
Nam  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee'"  can  reasonably  doubt  that 
there  had  been  a  full-scale  congressional  de- 
bate on  United  States  policy  In  Viet  Nam  by 
the  time  the  Senate  voted  92  to  5  on  March  1. 
1966,  to  table  an  amendment  to  repeal  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. ♦^  Such  a  full-scale 
congressional  debate  is,  of  course,  imperative 
on  an  issue  of  such  crucial  national  impor- 
tance. It  can  be  achieved,  though  without  a 
formal  declaration  of  war.  "'     And  regardless 


"•  (The  Amelia)  5  U.S.  (1  Cr  1  1,  25  (1801). 

'"  Id.  at  27 

*"  Hearings  were  conducted  on  January 
28,  February  4.  February  8.  February  10  Feb- 
ruary 17,  and  February  18.  1966.  The  Vrrr- 
NAM  Hearings  vl  (Vintage  ed.  1966).  The 
testimony  of  the  principal  witnesses  was  ex- 
tensively televised.  Id.  at  ix-x.  See  also 
note  372  supra. 

•'■"  See  note  377  supra. 

«•'  And  even  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
is  no  guarantee  of  a  meaningful  congres- 
sional debate  James  Grafton  Rogers  wTites 
that: 

"Only  once  in  our  history  was  the  wisdom 
of  entering  war  debated  or  really  submitted 
to  the  process  characteristic  of  legislative 
action.  This  was  in  the  War  of  1812  In 
the  other  four  cases,  the  war  was  decreed. 
In     effect     practically     unanimously,     very 


of  what  aophlstry  is  employed  to  argue 
otherwise,  ;n  ubling  this  amendment  and  In 
not  otherwise  reexammating  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  Congress  was  at  least  ac- 
quiescing in  the  F*resident's  authority  as 
Commander-in-Chief  to  commit  combat 
units  to  Viet  Nam  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

F*rofesEor  Corwin  has  pointed  out  that 
foreign  pol.cy  depends  heavily  on  congres- 
sloii..l  cooperation. *'•=  If  Congress  funda- 
mentally disagreed  with  the  President  on  a 
military  Involvement  as  large  as  Viet  Nam. 
such  a  policy  would  be  impossible.  For  as 
we  have  seen  In  relation  to  Viet  Nam.  Con- 
gress must  advise  «nd  consent  to  ratification 
of  treaties,  raise  and  support  armies,  appro- 
priate funds,  and  ennct  necessary  tax  meas- 
ures to  finance  the  operations.  Just  to  name 
some  of  its  checks.*-  In  addition,  at  least 
for  constitutional  purpo-ses,*-'"  Congress  has 
the  power  to  repeal  treaties  or  other  national 
commitments, ••'■■'  and  to  repeal  any  Joint  reso- 
lutions providing  increased  presider.ual  au- 
thority for  the  use  of  the  military  instru- 
ment, as  it  specifically  reserved  the  right  to 
do  by  concurrent  resolution  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 

There  may  be  serious  disadvantages  to  re- 
quiring a  formal  declaration  of  war  as  the 
only  method  of  congressional  authorization. 
As  Lauterpacht  has  pointed  out  there  seem 
to  be  differences  in  international  law  be- 
tween collective  defense  actions  and  "war,"  ••■■• 
and  certainly  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
would  seem  to  undercut  claims  of  limited 
defensive  objectives.  In  addition,  such  a 
lormaUty  might  inhibit  the  poesibilitles  of 
negotiation  in  a  situation  where  the  country 
strongly  wishes  to  maximize  those  possibili- 
ties.    As  has  been  pointed  out: 

"To  declare  war  would  add  a  new  psycho- 
logical element  to  tije  international  situa- 
tion,  since   in  this  century   declarations  of 


promptly  and  without  n  ore  than  formal 
debate." 

Rogers  World  Policing  and  the  ConsHtu- 
fio;i.  in  11  America  Looks  Ahead  54  (World 
Peace  Foundation  1945), 

<"  "Presidential  Initiative  In  the  formula- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy  is  a  familiar  fact. 
...  It  is  likewise  a  familiar  fact  that  the 
ultimate  viability  of  an  executive  jf^icy  In 
this  field  will  depend  upon  the  backing  of 
public  opinion  as  reflected  in  Congress,  Or 
in  the  Senate,  and  not  a  few  Presidential 
programs  have  had  to  be  abandoned  out- 
right or  modified  because  of  their  failure  to 
obtain  this  backing;  as  for  Instance,  Adams 
land  Clay's  Pan-American  policy,  Pierce's 
Cuban  Policy,  Grant's  Santo  Domingo  policy. 
Cleveland's  Hawaiian  policy.  Finally,  In  one 
or  two  Instances  Congressional  pressure  has 
forced  unwelcome  policies  upon  a  reluctant 
Executive,  the  principal  examples  being  tlje 
■War  of  1812  and  the  Intervention  in  Cuba  In 
1898  '• 

Corwin.  T^e  President's  Control  or  For- 
ETGN  Relations  126-127   (1917). 

"But  whatever  emphasis  be  given  the  Pres- 
ident's role  as  'sole  organ  of  foreign  rela- 
tions' and,  the  initiative  thereby  conferred 
on  him  in  this  field,  the  fact  remains  that 
no  presidentially  devised  diplomatic  policy 
can  long  survive  without  the  support  of  Con- 
gress .  .  .  Corwin,  The  PIiesioent — Office 
AND  Powers  1787-1957  184-85   (4th  ed    1957) 

*"  See  generally.  Corwin  The  President — 
Office  and  Powers  1787-1957  170.  2Ct4  (4th 
ed  1957):  Rogers.  World  Policing  and  the 
ConstitutWJi  in  11  America  Looks  Ahead  85- 
91    (World  Peace  Foundation   1945). 

•**  Otherwise  valid  international  obligations 
would  remain  so.  See  Corwin.  note  453 
supra,   at    196. 

«>■  See  CoRWTN.  note  453  supra,  at  196. 

'-■■'  See  note  421  supra. 
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war  have  come  to  Imply  dedication  to  the 
total  destruction  of  the  enemy.  It  would 
increase  the  danger  of  misunderstanding  of 
ovir  true  objectives  In  the  conflict  l)y  the 
various  Communist  states,  and  Increase  the 
chances  of  their  expanded  Involvement  in 
It.  Such  a  declaration  would  question  the 
continued  validity  of  the  President's  state- 
ments concerning  his  desire  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  allowing  the  various  nations  of 
the  area.  Including  North  Viet  Nam.  to  live 
together  In  economic  cooperation,  and  his 
reiteration  that  we  do  not  threaten  the  ex- 
istence of  North  Viet  Nam. 

"On  balance,  a  declaration  of  war — which 
would  be  the  first  since  the  signing  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  -would  significantly 
reduce  the  flexibility  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  a  solution  among  extremely  con.plex 
factors  and  reduce  the  chances  that  oui  ad- 
versary will  take  a  reasoned  approach  to  a 
resolution,  when  US  policy  from  the  begin- 
ning has  attempted  to  avoid  closing  off  any 
possible  avenue  of  resolution  and  to  make 
the  North  Vietnamese  more  rather  than  less 
rational  in  the  situation."  "' 

As  long  as  there  Is  any  possibility  that  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  might  Inhibit 
negotiations  and  a  peaceful  settlement,  such 
a  formality  should  be  avoided."^ 

Particularly  since  the  advent  of  the  United 
Nations,  after  which  generally  speaking  the 
use  of  force  is  only  permissible  in  Individual 
or  collective  defense  or  through  authorized 
United  Nations  action,  it  would  seem  that  In 
most  Instances  the  formal  declaration  of  war 
is  too  rigid  as  a  means  of  congressional  au- 
thorization of  the  u.se  of  the  military  Instru- 
ment. In  the.se  circumstances,  policy  does 
not  support  a  rigid  requirement  that  the 
formal  declaration  of  war  Is  the  only  method 
by  which  the  United  States  can  use  the  mili- 
tary Instrument  or  by  which  Congress  can 
authorize  the  use  of  armed  force. 

As  Senator  Douglas  pointed  out  In  his  pa- 
per on  the  constitutional  basis  for  the  Pres- 
ident's military  action  In  Korea: 

"There  Is  Indeed  a  good  reason,  besides  the 
need  for  speed,  why  the  President  should 
have  been  permitted  to  use  force  In  these 
cases  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress.  That  Is  because  International 
situations  frequently  call  for  the  retail  use 
of  force  In  localized  situations  which  are  not 
sufficiently  serious  to  justify  the  wholesale 
and  widespread  use  of  force  which  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  would  require. 

"In  other  words,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
create  a  situation  which  Is  half-way  between 
complete  peace,  or  the  absence  of  all  force, 
p.nd  outright  war  marked  by  the  exercise  of 


tremendous  force  on  a  wholesale  scale.  This 
Is  most  notably  the  case  when  big  pKjwers 
deal  with  small  countries,  and  in  situations 
where  only  a  relatively  temporary  applica- 
tion of  force  Is  needed  to  restore  order  and 
to  remove  the  threat  of  aggression. 

■  Such  an  Intermediate  method  Is  also  par- 
ticularly useful  when  dealing  with  satellite 
or  puppet  states  of  another  big  power.  Force 
can  be  used  against  a  satellite  without  nec- 
essarily stirring  up  the  opposing  big  power, 
as  would  almost  certainly  occur  were  war 
formally  to  be  declared.  It  Is  made  easier, 
therefore,  for  the  other  big  power  lurking  m 
the  backgroimd  to  save  its  face  by  pretend- 
ing not  to  notice  what  is  happening  to  Its 
satellite,  and  therefore  In  eSect  to  disavow 
it."  '■" 

Possibly  also,  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
might  in  some  situations  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  limited  defensive  conflict  trig- 
ger mutual  defense  treaties  with  third 
powers  thus  enlarging  the  conflict,  or  pre- 
cipitate other  undesirable  consequences 
under  International  or  domestic  law.'*' 
Moreover,  a  study  of  Hostilities  Without 
Dfclaration  of  War  compiled  as  long  ago  as 
1883  indicates  that  historically  the  nations 
of  the  world  have  frequently  utilized  the 
power  to  engage  In  hostilities  without  a 
formal  declaration  of  war.  In  fact,  the  Brit- 
ish author  of  this  study  found  that: 

"Clrciimstances  have  occurred  In  which 
'declarations  of  war'  have  been  Issued  prior 
to  hostilities;  but  during  the  171  years  here 
given  (from  1700  to  1870  Inclusive).  Ie.s8  than 
ten  Instances  of  the  kind  have  occurred.  .  .  . 

•On  the  other  hand,  107  cases  are  recorded 
In  which  hostilities  have  been  commenced 
by  the  subjects  of  European  Powers  or  of  the 
United  States  of  America  against  other  pow- 
ers without  declaration  of  war."  "' 


"'■'■  The  Question  of  a  formal  Declaration  of 
War  in  Vietnam,  Office  or  Public  Services, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs.  United  States  De- 
partment of  State   (4  43— 1265BT),  at  1. 

■  The  policy  ot  the  United  States  In  Viet 
Nam  Is  to  as.si.^t  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam.  at  the  Utter's  reqviest.  In 
thwarting  an  armed  aggression  from  North 
Viet  Nam  and  to  achieve  a  workable  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  among  the  principal  par- 
ties Involved.  This  policy  Is  pursued  with 
limited  aims,  .seeking  to  end  the  aggression 
against  South  Viet  Nam  without  threaten- 
ing the  destruction  of  North  Viet  Nam,  al- 
lowing a  miscalculation  by  the  enemy  as  to 
our  Intentions,  or  unnecessarily  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  conflict.  The  United  States 
believes  that  the  struggle  must  be  won  pri- 
marily In  South  Viet  Nam  and  is  In  that  con- 
text a  defensive  military  effort." 

Ibid. 

♦"Not  surprisingly,  the  D.R.V.  Itself  has 
stopped  short  of  the  drastic  step  of  fonnally 
declaring  w^ar  on  the  United  States.  Infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  ofBce  of  the  Perma- 
nent Observer  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
to  the  United  Nations  on  May  27,  1966.  For 
the  address  of  the  office  of  the  Permanent 
Observer  see  note  108  supra. 


•"Douglas.  The  Constitutional  and  Legal 
Basis  for  the  President's  Action  in  Using 
Armed  Forces  to  Repel  the  Invasion  of  Soutn 
Korea.  96  Cong.  Rec.  9647,  9648   (1950). 

•""With  respect  to  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  N.L.F.,  for 
example,  such  a  declaration  might  amount 
to  a  premature  recognition  as  a  belligerency 
or  government,  thus  artificially  upgrading 
their  status  under  International  law  and  pos- 
sibly weakening  the  legal  position  of  the 
recognized  government  of  the  R.V.N.  More- 
over, since  there  Is  evidence  that  the  N.L.P. 
does  not  control  the  Viet  Cong  military  ap- 
paratus, query  whether  a  declaration  against 
the  N  L.P.  as  such  would  be  realistic.  See 
text  at  note  145  supra. 

With  respect  to  domestic  law.  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  may  trigger  underslrable 
consequences  better  reserved  for  the  "total 
war"  situation.  It  might,  for  example,  un- 
necessarily increase  the  executive  "war  pow- 
er" thereby  militating  against  congressional 
oversight  of  the  use  of  the  military  Instru- 
ment or  Its  domestic  consequences.  It  might 
also  unncessarlly  inhibit  maximization  of  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  travel  and  other  civil 
liberties,  whether  through  "positive  law"  or 
public  opinion. 

See  also  The  Question  of  a  Formal  Declara- 
tion of  War  in  Vietnam,  note  457  supra,  at 
3.  ".  .  .  |T|here  are  only  a  few  laws 
which  can  become  operative  only  In  time  of 
war.  and  they  have  not  been  found  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  hostilities  In  Vlet- 
Nam"    Ibid. 

"•■  Maurice.  Hostilities  Without  Declara- 
tion or  War  4  ( 1883  ) . 

This  study  Is  concerned  with  cases  In 
which  hostilities  were  commenced  prior  to 
formal  declaration  of  war,  and  the  number 
of  cases  in  this  study  In  which  there  weis 
never  a  declaration  of  war  would  be  substan- 
tially lower. 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  armed  attack 
by  the  D.R.V.  against  the  R.V  N.  there  Is 
certainly  no  issue  of  surprise  commencement 


Historically,  then,  nations  Including  the 
United  States  have  frequently  found  it  ap- 
propriate not  to  formally  declare  war  when 
engaging  In  hostilities.  This  practice  con- 
tinues today  as  is  evident  from  the  hostilities 
In  Korea,  the  hostilities  In  Indochina,  trom 
1947  to  1954.  the  hostilities  in  the  Suez  C.ui,.! 
Incident  in  1956,  and  tiie  hostilities  In  West 
New  Guinea  between  the  Dutch  and  Iiulo- 
nesians  In  19o2.  all  of  which  took  place  with- 
out a  formal  declaration  of  war."''  In  fact,  u 
has  been  recently  said  that: 

"There  has  not  been  a  formal  declaration 
of  war— anywhere  In  the  world — since  Wor;d 
War  II."  *"  In  the  light  of  this  history. 
to  interpret  the  Constitution  to  require 
that  Congress  may  only  authorize  the  use 
of  armed  force  by  a  formi.1  declaration  o: 
war  might  unduly  restrict  the  courses  of 
action  open  to  the  United  States  vls-a-vi.s 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  as  well  as 
militate  against  limitation  of  conflict.  The 
United  States  must  be  able  to  meet  armed 
aggression  flexibly,  utilizing  a  whole  r.i:)ee 
of  strategies  from  the  non-coercive  rancuig 
through  varying  degrees  of  coercion  and  aU 
ways  employing  constitutional  procedures  f;.- 
cilltatlng  preference  for  the  least  amoiu.i 
of   coercion   necessary. 

In  short,  a  formal  declaration  of  v..ir 
may  In  many  cases  of  armed  conflict  for 
one  reason  or  another  be  an  overdeclaratu n 
with  unfortunate  consequences  for  forcien 
relations.  Such  a  formal  declaration  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  to  be  clearly  undesirable  In  t!;e 
Viet  Nam  conflict  .♦«  Policy  conslderalion.s 
suggest,  then,  that  the  Constitution  be  in- 
terpreted as  not  requiring  the  formal  decla- 
ration of  war  as  the  only  method  of  congre.^- 
sional  authorization  of  the  use  of  the  mili- 
tary Instrument. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Intent  of  the  framers.  the  history,  practirc 
policy  and  available  Judicial  precedent  cio 
not  require  a  formal  declaration  of  war  to 
constitutionally  authorize  the  United  States 
action  In  Viet  Nam  in  the  present  context 
of  executive-congressional  action,  and  to- 
gether they  strongly  suggest  that  no  such 
declaration  of  war  Is  required.  As  a  repul: 
in  the  absence  of  any  comparable  precedent 
to  the  contrary.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
executive-congressional  action  rendering 
assistance  to  the  Republic  oi'  Viet  Nam  is 
lawful  under  United  States  constitutional 
processes. 

Whether  executive-congressional  authori- 
zation of  the  use  of  armed  force  Is  per  se 
unconstitutional  In  the  absence  of  a  form:il 
declaration  of  war  is  simply  not  a  significant 
constitutional  problem.  The  significant 
problems  are  what   authority   the  Executive 


of  hostilities  With  respect  to  the  responding 
United  States  actions  directed  at  Interdict- 
ing the  armed  attack  from  the  D.R.V.  See 
generally  Eagleton.  The  Form  and  Function 
of  the  Declaration  of  War,  32  Am.  J.  Intl  L 
19  (1938). 

«-•  See  The  Question  of  a  Formal  Declara- 
tion of  War  in  Vietnam,  note  457  supra,  .it  2 

•*"  The  statement  Is  from  an  address  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  to  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  May  18. 
1966.  NY.  Times,  May  19,  1966,  p.  c  11.  col 
1  (city  ed),  at  col.  2. 

'•"Senator  Morse  has  said:  "I  am  not  for 
a  declaration  of  war  In  Vietnam.  I  do  n  ■: 
believe  there  are  sufHclent  grounds  for  it 
( CONCRESsioKAL  RECORD,  Mar.  21,  1966.  p 
6406  )  The  Lawyers  Committee  on  Amenc  ^n 
Policy  Toward  Vietnam  asserts  that:  In 
pointing  out  that  the  President  lacks  consti- 
tutional power  to  make  war,  our  committee 
does  not  Imply  that  a  declaration  of  war  Ijy 
the  Congress  Is  desirable."  Letter  from  the 
Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Policy  To- 
ward Vietnam  to  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. January  25,  1966,  In  the  Congression.m 
RFCOBD.  Feb    9.   1966.  p.  2666. 


has  to  use  armed  forces  in  the  absence  of 
rongresslonal  authorization  and  what  au- 
thority is  granted  to  each  of  the  executive 
.ind  legislative  branches  in  a  situation  of  dis- 
.-igreement  between  the  branches  as  to  the 
u.se  of  armed  force.  In  the  light  of  the  his- 
torv  of  congresKional  action  on  Viet  Nam 
these  problems  are  certainly  not  presented 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  armed  forces 
in  Viet  Nam.  Under  our  Constitution  the 
President  has  broad  and  somewhat  undefined 
powers  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  use  the 
mllitaty  ln.'=trument  and  particularly  to  con- 
trol the  military  particularities  in  the  use 
(if  that  instrument.  With  regard  to  the 
power  given  to  Congress,  however.  It  would 
Fecm  that  In  a  situation  of  substantial  use 
of  the  military  instrument  such  as  in  \"iet 
N.im  Congress  should  have  a  major  role  in 
terms  of  permissibility  of  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  continuing  tise  of  the  military  Instru- 
ment. That  is  a  role  which  Congress  has 
significantly  participated  in  with  respect  to 
Viet  Nam,  and  is  one  in  which  Congress 
should  continue  to  participate. 

C'ONCLfSIOM 

Unitefl  Nations  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold 
berp  recently  said: 

■  Our  nation  derives  its  great  Influence  In 
t!ie  world  not  only  trom  great  physical  pow- 
er, but  also  from  the  fact  that  our  basic  law 
and  our  national  outlook  are  premised  on 
the  equality  and  dignity  of  all  men. 

■The  way  to  peace  in  this  tvirbulent  age 
!s  to  keep  to  that  national  vision,  to  work 
with  nil  our  might  for  the  establishment  of 
a  .i^tructure  of  law  that  will  be  reliable  and 
;ust  to  all  nations. 

■  For  though  law  alone  cannot  assure  world 
peace,  there  can  be  no  peace  without  It.  Our 
national  power  and  Pll  our  energies  should 
uper.ite  In  the  light  of  that  truth."** 

The  United  States  asi^tstance  to  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  is  a  lawful  policy  alterna- 
tive. That  lawfulness  means  compliance 
within  the  spirit  of  Ambassador  Goldbergs 
words  with  the  basic  structures  of  interna- 
tional law  and  the  United  Nations;  structures 
designed  to  promote  self-determination  and 
world  public  order.  In  carrying  out  policies 
within  these  structures  "our  national  power 
and  all  our  energies  "  must  continue  to  be 
used  to  maximize  the  prospects  for  peace 
and  secure  self-determination  and  economic 
and  social  progress  to  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mi .  Piesi- 
deiil.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  In  the  chair.) 
The  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceecieci  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  orciered. 


THE  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 
VIETNAM   VICTORY   POLICY 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  long  recog- 
nized, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  is  an  organization  that 
has  made  critically  Important  contribu- 
tions to  the  sticngthening  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

This  leadership,  which  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  has  provided,  has  been 
particularly  helpful  with  respect  to  the 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged  In  South 

'"  N.Y.  -nmes.  May  19,  1966.  p  6,  col.  4 
ifity  ed).  at  col.  6.  (Typographical  errors 
corrected)  . 


Vietnam.  Tlie  VFW  has.  as  an  organiza- 
tion, demonstrated  a  ti'uly  remarkable 
understanding  of  the  strategy  of  the  Pa- 
cific area,  the  impoitance  of  Soutli  Viet- 
nam, and  tile  need  for  a  clear-cut  U.S. 
victory  in  that  conflict. 

Consequently,  I  am  confident  that 
Members  of  this  Senate  will  be  pleased 
to  know  of  an  outstanding  editorial  trib- 
ute which  has  recently  been  accorded 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  Mr. 
Andy  Bbig.  of  Superior,  Wis.,  who  is  the 
national  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  satisfaction  to  me  that  such  fine 
editorial  comment  with  respect  to  the 
VFW  appeared  in  the  highly  regaided 
editorial  columns  of  the  San  Diego  Eve- 
ning Tribune  on  June  28,  1966. 

The  editorial  quoted  extensively  from 
the  remarks  of  the  VEW  national  com- 
mander, Andy  Borg,  emphasizing  the 
need  to  win  in  Vietnam  and.  also,  wliy 
the  United  States  must  not  be  dissuaded, 
in  fear  of  what  the  Kremlin  or  Red  China 
might  do,  from  taking  all  necessary  steps 
to  win  the  war. 

I  am  also  confident  that  the  many 
Members  of  this  Senate  who  have  shared 
my  admiration  for  the  leadership  which 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  given 
our  country  in  matters  of  iiational  secu- 
rity will  concur  with  the  San  Diego  Eve- 
ning Tribune  editorial  opinion  that  "the 
VFW  chief  and  the  national  organization 
he  heads  are  doing  a  public  service  in 
taking  such  a  forceful  stance." 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  San  Diego  Eve- 
ning Tribuiie,  which  is  one  of  the  rfiuch 
respected  Copley  publications.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  San  Diego   (Calif.)    Evening 

Tribune.  June  28.  1966) 

VFW's  Viet  Victory  Policy  Pcts  B.^ckbone 

Into   America 

The   United   States   must   win    the   war    in 

Viet  Nam  In  the  Interest  of  America's  vital 

national  security. 

This  Is  a  plain  truth  which  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  now  meeting  In  San  Diego, 
has  long  e.'^poused  with  vigor  and  conviction. 
It  Is  something  which  needs  to  be  said 
find  believed  by  the  American  people  whose 
lives  and  prosperity,  as  well  as  the  nation's 
honor,  are  bound  tip  in  this  conflict. 

And  particularly  it  is  something  that 
needs  to  be  said  for  the  benefit  and  belief 
of  the  enemy  we  are  fighting  in  Viet  Nam 
and  those  who  are  supporting  him. 

Andy  Borg,  commander  In  chief  of  the 
VFW  here  for  the  40th  annual  meeting  of 
the  California  department,  put  the  issue  this 
way; 

"It  is  up  to  the  United  States  to  unite 
and  convince  the  world  If  the  United  States 
ever  become  convinced  that  it  will  go  all 
the  way.  the  war  will  go  to  the  peace  table 
with  either  a  complete  victory  or  a  Just  and 
honorable  peace." 

Borg.  an  attorney  from  Superior  Wis  ,  ex- 
plained It  this  way:  II  a  trial  lawyer  makes 
it  clear  from  the  very  outset  that  he  is  pre- 
pare<LJo  go  all  the  way  up  to  a  Jury,  a  .set- 
tlement  is   more   likely. 

Temporizing  and  shilly-shallying  only 
make  certain  the  loss  of  respect,  not  only 
of  friends  and  allies,  but  also  of  our  enemies. 
Our  will  and  resolve  are  forever  after  cast  In 
doubt.     And  that  way  lies  destruction. 


One  of  the  most  convincing  ways  the  United 
States  could  show  it  means  business,  in  the 
view  of  the  VFW,  Is  by  cutting  off  shipping 
Vo  Nortii  Viet  Nam  by  blockade  and,  if  neces- 
E.iry.  by  mining  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

This  would  apply  to  ships  of  all  nations — 
Russian,  allies  or  otherwise — the  primary 
consideration  being  our  resolve  that  neither 
friends  or  enemies  should  be  sending  sup- 
plies to  Viet  Nam  to  kill  Americans. 

There  have  been  timid  and  phony  argu- 
ments against  such  forceful  and  convincing 
action. 

One  argument  is  that  we  cannot  risk 
antagonizing  friendly  shipping  nations  be- 
cause we  are  so  short  of  ships  under  the 
American  flag  we  must  depend  on  them  fca* 
help. 

These  nations  who  are  now  supplyhig  the 
Communists  are  motivated  by  money,  not 
ideology  When  and  as  a  blockade  caused 
their  risk  insurance  to  rise  astronomically, 
we  should  see  a  dramatic  end  to  this  traffick- 
ing with  our  enemy.  Rather  than  boycotting 
American  business,  they  might  well  look  for 
more  to  replace  that  lost  through  blockade 

As  for  angering  the  Russians  to  the  point 
that  they  would  try  to  run  the  blockade,  Borg 
has  a  good,  straightforward  ■  American 
answer : 

"Let  them  worry  about  that."  If  a  Ken- 
nedy-type blockade  worked  around  Cuba, 
why  shouldn't  one  work  off  Viet  Nam? 

And  as  for  Red  China  entering  the  war. 
the  odds  are  long  against  it.  Communist 
China  is  caught  in  a  tight  economic  squeeze 
It  fears  reprisal  bombing  by  the  United 
States  and  a  Nationalist  Chinese  move  to 
the  mainland  It  has  no  repair  parts  for 
war  machinery  formerly  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Moving  men  and  material  to 
South  Viet  Nam  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

"The  Red  Chinese  would  not  have  anything 
to  gain  by  entering  the  war  because  at  the 
present  time  they  are  fighting  the  war  with 
North  Viet  Nam  soldiers  without  the  loss  of 
face  and  men  and  supplies."  Borg  pointed 
out  in  San  Diego  the  other  day. 

The  VFW  chief  and  the  national  organiza- 
tion he  heads  are  doing  a  public  service  in 
taking  stich  a  forceful  stance. 

The  VFW  Is  expressing  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people,  whose  way  always  has  been 
to  win  the  war  and  an  honorable  peace. 


AGRICULTURAL  ASSISTANCE 
OVERSEAS 

Mr.  MONDAI^.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  8.  I  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  to 
.strengthen  our  .support  of  adaptive  ag- 
ricultural research  in  hungry  nations. 
I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  experts 
that  such  research  has  been  grossly  neg- 
lected in  our  foreign  aid  programs,  even 
though  it  has  been  indispensable  to  the 
urunatched  progress  of  agriculture  in 
our  own  land. 

Since  I  introduced  this  amendment, 
cosponsored  by  my  distingulsT-ied  col- 
leagues. Mr.  BrRDicK.  Mr.  McGovern, 
and  Mr.  Pell.  I  have  been  gratified  to  re- 
ceive letters  of  support  from  a  number  of 
experts  in  the  field  of  agricultural  as- 
sistance overseas,  as  well  as  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  which  have  a  deep  moral  con- 
cern over  the  threat  of  hunger  and  star- 
vation in  developing  countries. 

I  a.<;k  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  these  letters  in  support  of  my 
amendment  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.^ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  most  gratified 
also  that.  In  Its  report  to  the  Senate  on 
the  foreign  aid  legislation,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  saw  fit  to  endorse 
the  substance  of  my  amendment.  On 
page  11  of  this  report,  there  Is  a  declara- 
tion that: 

The  Committee  believes  that  In  countries 
where  food  production  Is  not  keeping  pare 
with  the  demands  of  expanding  population.s. 
or  where  diets  are  seriously  deficient,  high 
priority  should  be  given  to  promoting  agri- 
cultural development,  particularly  program.s 
to  e.stubllsh  or  expand  research  designed  to 
adapt  existing  knowledge  and  techniques  to 
new  situations. 

I  continue  to  feel  tiiat  tliis  language 
should  be  contained  in  the  law  itself,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  that: 

Such  research  programs,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  .should  be  ba.sed  on  co-operative 
undertakings  between  universities  a  id  re- 
search Institutions  in  the  developing  coiin- 
trles  and  United  States  universities  and  re- 
search institutions. 

This  objective  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  to  improve 
food  production  in  developing  countries, 
and  the  insufScient  efforts  made  in  this 
direction  in  past  years.  I  feel  that  the 
Congress  cannot  be  too  firm  In  Insisting 
that  the  highest  priority  be  placed  on 
this  objective. 

Exhibit  1 
intsbnationai.  minerals  sc 

Chemical  Corp.. 

July  7,  19e6. 
Hon.  Waltex  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasfiington.  DC. 

Dear  Senatob  Mcindale:  Thank  you  for 
the  note  advising  nie  of  your  amendment  to 
pending  foreign  aid  legislation  designed  to 
encourage  Increased  emphasis  on  supporting 
adaptive  agricultural  research  in  hungry  na- 
tions. 

Certainly  adequate  and  properly  conducted 
research  is  a  requl.site  for  the  Intelligent  and 
most  productive  use  under  varying  local  con- 
ditions, of  the  various  food  production  tools 
which  can  and  must  be  made  available  to 
agriculture  In  developing  countries. 

You  and  your  associates  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  elTorta  to  Increase  the  em- 
phasis on  research  toward  that  end. 

Conununicatlon  to  members  of  the  Senate 
on  behalf  of  the  proposed  amendment  Is 
now  being  prepared,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  make  favorable  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment where  possible  In  appropriate  public 
utterances  by  representatives  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  M.  W/jle. 

U.NivEaaiTy  of  Calitobnia, 
Daiis.  Call/.,  June  28,  1166 
Senator  W.\lter  P  Mondale, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washintfton,  D.C 

Deab  Skmatoi  Mondali:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  ISuh  and  for  the  coay  of 
the  CoNGKi'isioNAL  Recoed  for  June  8  h  as 
well  as  for  the  copy  of  your  Amendme  it  to 
the  Foreign  AasUtance  Act  of  196i.  The 
Amendment  Is  excellent.  I  concur  in  It 
wholeheartedly. 

As  you  probably  know,  some  thirty  states 
were  lately  represented  at  a  meeting  o'  Di- 
rectors of  International  Agricultural  Pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Unlvenlty  of  Minne- 


sota. The  consensus  at  this  meeting,  I  be- 
lieve, was  that  our  Institutionalized  agricul- 
tural science,  with  necessary  adaptations  of 
course,  can  serve  as  an  Instrument  for  eco- 
nomic development  abroad  far  beyond  any 
past  uses.  At  the  same  time  many  of  us 
feel  that  the  potentialities  of  this  projection 
of  our  aejrlcultural  research  Institutions 
abroad  are  very  poorly  understood  In  the 
United  States  even — and  perhaps  especially — 
lu  educational  and  scientific  circles  which 
are  often  most  influential  in  shaping  our 
policies  of  foreign  technical  a,<>sl.stance.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  International  Agri- 
cultural Program  Directors  In  the  several 
states  will  keep  In  close  touch  with  each 
other  as  well  as  with  senators  like  you  and 
Senators  Buedick,  McGovebn  and  Pell  so 
that  we  may.  as  rapidly  as  possible,  formulate 
programs  of  technical  assistance  abroad 
which  make  sense  In  terms  of  our  own  insti- 
tutional framework,  including  our  unlver- 
tiHes  and  also  the  fine  research  farllitles  of 
the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
make  sense  also  In  terms  of  the  needs  of 
recipient  countries.  But  beyond  all  this  we 
need  very  much  to  put  our  formulation  in 
terms  that  Justify  Congressional  support. 
F(3r  myself.  I  am  convinced  that  as  rapidly 
as  po.s.sible  we  should  try  to  get  such  supixjrt 
through  the  authorization  by  Congress  of 
annual  federal  appropriations  upon  the 
as.surance  of  which  long-term  technical 
assistance  progrjims  can  be  planned  and 
exfK-uted.  All  this  I  think  Is  very  much  In 
keeping  wltli  your  own  reflections  on  the 
subject  and  with  the  Amendment  you  have 
proposed. 

Z  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Professor  John  Blackmore  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  who  Is  exercising  considerable 
leadership  In  this  field. 

With  best  personal  regar'ds. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chau.es  M.  Hardin. 
Director,  International 

Agricult-ural  Center. 

cc:  Professor  John  Blackmore,  Director, 
International  Agrlcultiu-al  Programs.  Univer- 
sity  of   Minnesota,   St.   Paul,  Minn. 

Lutheran  World  REUEr,  Inc.. 

New  York.  N.Y.,  June  20,  1966. 
Hon    Waltek  F.  Mondalk, 
ScJiate  Office  Buiiding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
sharing  with  us  a  copy  of  your  speech  on  the 
need  to  encourage  Increased  emphasis  on 
supporting  adaptive  agricultural  research  In 
hungpry  nations.  We  agree  with  you  that  ex- 
panded efforts  In  this  area  are  vital  to  any 
long-term  solution  to  the  world  food  crisis. 

We  do  have  one  reservation.  Where  your 
amendment  says  that  "such  research  pro- 
grams, to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  should 
be  based  on  cooperative  undertakings  be- 
tween universities  and  research  Institutions 
In  the  developing  countries  and  United 
States  universities  and  research  Institu- 
tions", we  would  prefer  that  the  wording  be 
to  tfie  extent  practicable  rather  than  "to  the 
greatest  extent  possible". 

Because  we  agree  with  you  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  encouraging  such  research  in  de- 
veloping countries,  we  are  sending  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Honorable  J.  W.  Fm.- 
bricht. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

OvE  R   Nielsen, 
Assistant  Executive  Secretary. 

United  Chttrch  Board 
FOR  Homeland  Ministritm, 

June  20,  196«. 
Hon    Walter  F.  Mondals. 
US.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mo^^>AL«:  The  Reverend  Mr. 
McCanna    has    referred    a    copy    of    your 


Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  legislation 
regarding  agrlcultiu-al  research  in  hungry 
nations  to  me.  1  am  very  much  In  favor 
of  supp)ortlng  this  amendment  and  so  .s;,iif 
my  poeition.  I  have  two  brothers  workins  :;i 
Africa  as  deputy  directors  of  the  Peace  C  :,, 
and  the  Foreign  Aid  program  I  h.ive  i  < ;. 
at  close  range  the  results  of  this  kind  if:,. 
slstance  and  am  heartily  In  support  l;  ;■ 
Your  amendment  would  sharpen  the  focn.s  i  ; 
the  aid  In  bringing  the  resources  of  the  uni- 
versities and  research  Institutions  to  the  e 
development  programs. 

I    have    followed    your    leadership    in    the 
Senate  with  Interest  and  heartily  back  you 
Sincerely  yours, 

Serge  F.  Hctmmon 

National    Association    of    State 

UNIVER.SITIES      AND      LaND-GRANT 

Colleges, 

Wa.^hington.  D.C  .  July  7.  19€t;. 
Hun   Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Srriate  Office  Building, 
Wa'ihingtOTi.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  In  reply  to  yn  :- 
recent  letter  to  Dr.  Elton  Johnson  of  our  lu- 
teruational  Rural  Development  Office  con- 
cerning your  proposed  amendment  No,  587  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966: 

There  is  no  question  but  that  incrc:i<,f-i 
emphfisis  needs  to  be  placed  on  support,!:^ 
adaptive  agricultural  reseajch  In  hunpr, 
nations.  By  making  tliis  emphasis  a  m:a!tr 
of  priority  in  leglalatlve  Intent,  your  amend- 
ment would  be  most  helpful.  May  I  .s.v 
also  that  the  authority  requested  by  the  m- 
mlnistratloa  to  make  grants  to  support  i:.p 
capacity  of  universities  to  conduct  techni:  ,.1 
assistance  work  abroad,  and  to  extend  ti.e 
authorization  for  technical  assistance  cuer 
a  5-year  period,  both  are  most  relevant  to  t!.<- 
objective  you  seek,  and  I  trust  they  will  be  ie- 
cluded  in  some  form  in  tlie  final  leglsla-.ioi.. 

Universities  must  be  able  boUi  to  involve 
highly  competent  people  in  their  overseas 
programs,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  k 
high  level  of  competence  at  home.  S<.)me  as- 
surance of  continuity  of  program  is  also 
essential. 

Sincerely. 

Russell  T.  Thackret, 

Executive  Direclor. 

Cc:  Chancellor  John  T.  Caldwell. 

North  Carolina  State  UNn-EssiTY, 

Raleigh,  July  5,  1966. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 

U.S.    Senate,    Committee    on    Banking    a:  ; 
Currency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  XIondalx:  Thank  you  fo: 
your  letter  relative  to  the  amendment  yo'i 
have  Introduced  to  the  pending  foreign  a:d 
legislation.  This  Is  a  most  significant 
amendment  to  the  Porelg^n  Assistance  .^.:' 
of  1961.  We  feel  that  a  critical  need  exi'^ 
for  the  establishment  and  expansion  of 
adaptatlve  agricultural  research  program?  '  : 
Liind-Orant  coUegee  and  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  foreign  insiitu- 
tlons. 

We  would  like  to  second  your  view  tluit 
we  have  had  too  much  of  a  transfer  of  Intur- 
matlon  bias  in  our  foreign  assistance  prr- 
grama.  This  same  caution  would  apply  ti 
the  concept  of  adaptatlve  research  unle<s  l: 
is  clearly  understood  that  adaptation  of  agri- 
cultural technological  experiences  will  re- 
quire creative,  imaginative  and  experimental 
processes  and  not  merely  copying  of  work 
previously  accomplished.  It  Is  not  a  .simple 
process,  but  rather  one  that  must  be  vicacJ 
in  a  long-run  context  and  one  requiring  t!.e 
development  of  an  optimum  number  and 
size  of  research  Instltutlona. 

Viewed  In  tills  context,  it  ta  Important  th.i* 
two  essential  elements  be  Included.  Fir?*. 
that  the  prog^ms  be  conducted  with  in- 
digenous institutions  and  governments  com- 
mitted to  the  adaptatlve  research  philosophy 


ml  those  that  have  demonstrated  genuine 
i'.inrern  by  initiating  actions  to  develop  such 
).j,iiationaI  and  research  capacity.  Secondly, 
•n.<t  the  concept  of  grants  rather  than  con- 
Iraits  with  Interested  and  capable  United 
srates  universities  be  developed  that  will  per- 
mit long-term  commitments  on  the  part  of 
tnpsc  institutions. 

.M  North  Carolina  State  University  we  have 
t.,.iii  engaged  In  adaptatlve  agricultural  re- 
M  anh  in  Peru  and  are  now  programming  ex- 
n;iii.'-:ons  in  this  area.  Enactment  of  your 
;,ni<'nclment  would  provide  essential  support 
for  the  objectives  of  this  and  other  United 
States  in.stiiutlonK. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Caldwell, 

Chancellor. 

Cr  De.in  H  B  James,  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Life  Sciences. 

Church  World  Service, 
Nrir    York.   NY.,  June   30.   1966. 
}\c,r,    Waltct  F.  Mondale. 
lis    Senate. 
Wa^hnigton.  DC 

■Dfar  Senator  Mondaie:  I  appreciated  very 
nuKh  your  letter  and  the  attached  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  foreign  aid  legislation 
dcs'.piied  to  encotirage  increased  emphasis 
on  supporting  adopted  agricultural  re.search 
nvprse.us.  As  you  are  well  aware,  we  also  are 
deeply  concerned  with  this  problem  of  world 
hunger  and  the  lifting  of  agricultiiral  pro- 
duction In  the  developing  countries.  I  see 
that  your  proposal  would  further  these 
nnitual  desires. 

While  something  along  this  line  is  ap- 
parently included  In  the  Intent  of  the  new 
FcKxl  For  Freedom  legislation,  I  endorse  its 
tnrlusion  also  in  the  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  empha- 
Mze  too  strongly  the  need  for  this  type  of 
research  which  you  have  proposed 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  the  liberty  of 
sharing  this  letter  with   your  colleagues. 

For  your  Information,  I  shall  be  out  of  the 
cSce  until  mid-August  and  in  the  interim, 
should  you  desire  to  keep  us  abreast  of 
developments,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
might  want  to  communicate  with  James 
MacCracken,  Executive  Director  of  Church 
World  Service. 

In   the  meantime,   thank   you   very   much 
for  sharing   this    information    with   me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Meiain   B    Mver-S. 
'la/   /Jr.sonrcc.s   Prog'am. 
MacCracken,    Mr.    Henry 


Director.  Mate' 
Co  — Mr.    James 
Ml  C.inna 


New  York,  N.Y  , 

June   15,   1966 
Ron.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
VS.    Senate.    Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency.  Washington.  D  C 
Your    proposed    amendment    '.it lengthen- 
ing adaptive  research"  is  most  necessary  and 
creative   and   we   pledge   our   support.      Also 
alerting  all  other  town  and  country  church 
leaders. 

Dr.   Henry  A.  McCanna, 
Cornnii^sion  ori  the  Church  in  Toun  and 
Country.  National  Council  of  Churches. 


Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  the  Central  Radio  Propafration  I.>ab- 
oratory.  the  latter  of  which  was  formerly 
a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  reorganization  ha.s  permitted  the 
agency  to  extend  and  expand  it.";  scien- 
tific capability.  The  result  in  the  pa.<5t 
year  alone  has  been  an  expanded  re- 
search program  into  oceanography  and 
sea-air  interaction,  an  intensified  and 
detailed  study  of  the  Ou;f  Stream,  and 
re.search  into  clianges  engendered  m  both 
the  air  and  the  ocean  when  cold  air 
mas.ses  move  from  the  land  over  the  sea. 
Of  immediate  and  direct  benefit  to  the 
public  has  been  the  creation  of  a  single 
source  of  warnings  of  environmental 
hazards  by  the  creation  of  ESSA. 

I  am  hopeful  that  appropriations  will 
be  forthcoming  in  this  session  so  that 
we  can  take  full  advantage  of  this  new 
capabihly  for  early  warnings  of  natural 
disasters.  The  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  has  requested 
funds  to  establish  a  formal  service  for 
reporting  and  warning  of  weather  con- 
ditions. The  system  called  the  natural 
disaster  warning  system,  would  pro- 
vide for  upgrading  and  expanding  de- 
tection facilities,  communications  capa- 
bility and  community  prepaiedne.ss 
procedures,  especially  In  tho.se  areas  of 
the  country  which  are  plagued  by  tor- 
nadoes, hurricane.";,  cyclones,  floods,  and 
even  blizzards  and  forest  fires. 

Natuial  disasters  such  as  these  claim 
500  to  600  lives  annually  and  cau.se  lo.sses 
of  between  Sll  and  $15  billion  annually. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
deaths  could  be  reduced  by  one-half,  and 
about  $100  million  could  be  saved  annu- 
ally if  the  nadwarn  system,  as  it  is  nick- 
named, were  put  into  operation. 

I  have  .spoken  before,  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  urged  that  the  proposal  receive 
favorable  consideration  in  the  appropria- 
tions committees. 

I  think  the  Enviionmental  Science 
Services  Administration  has  a  bright 
future  ahead  of  it.  I  congratulate  it  on 
the  progress  it  has  made  In  the  space  of 
1  short  year.  I  understand  that  to- 
day is  open  hou.se  day  at  the  various 
ESSA  offices  aiound  the  country,  to  give 
the  public  a  chance  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  ESSA's  vailous  functions.  I 
wish  that  time  permitted  me  to  take  such 
a  tour,  but  I  hope  that  many  Americans 
have  the  time  to  takt  advantage  of 
ESSA's  invitation, 

I  hope  al.v)  that  actions  can  be  taken 
to  set  up  the  nadwarn  sy,stem  this 
year.  There  is  a  great  need  for  this  pro- 
gram in  my  own  State,  as  I  an,  sur»  there 
is  a  similar  need  throughout  the  Nation. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL    SCIENCE     SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today. 
July  13,  marks  the  first  anniver.sary  of 
the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration.  One  year  ago  the  three 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
which  were  dealing  separately  with  re- 
.search into  the  various  a.spects  of  the 
natural  environment  were  merged  into 
one  unit  within  the  I>?partment.  The 
previous  three  offices  were  the  Weather 


THE  VITAL  ROLE  OF  OCEAN 
SHIPPING 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  Rear 
Adni.  John  Harllee,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mi.s.slon,  has  excellent  qualifications  to 
speak  on  tlie  full  dimensions  of  sea 
power. 

As  a  naval  officer,  he  saw  US  mer- 
chant ships  deliver  the  goods  to  Korea, 
disproving  «he  views  o'  some  persons 
who  demeaned  the  Impoitance  of  the 


Nations     merchant    marine 
World  War  II. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
CommLssion.  he  has  seen  our  merchant 
marine  deliver  the  goods  in  Vietnam, 
again  disproving  the  views  of  those  per- 
sons who  would  let  our  merchant  marine 
dwindle  to  extinction. 

He  knows  that  US.  military  and  com- 
mercial ships  carry  more  than  9;.  per- 
cent of  U.S.  aid  and  two  out  of  three 
militar>-  personnel  sent  to  Vietnam. 

It  was  the.se  expeiiences.  these  facts, 
that  led  Admiral  Harllee,  in  a  National 
Maritime  Day  speech  in  Seattle,  tc  make 
the  obseivation  that  whether  all-out 
peace  or  all-out  war— or  anywhere  be- 
tween—the i-ole  of  ocean  shipping  is 
vital." 

In  that  speech.  Admiral  Harllee  also 
paid  a  well-de.served  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  :rom  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soNl  by  describing  him  as  the  Pacific 
Northwe.sfs    •■greatest    maritime    asset." 

Becau.se  Admiral  Harllee  knows  of 
what  he  speaks,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  National  Maritime  Day 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  bp  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rfmarks  or  Rear  Adm    John  Harllee.  tJ.S. 

Navy.    Retired,    Chairman     of    the    Fed- 

ER.Ai.  Maritime  Commission,  Bkfore  a  Joint 

LCNCHEON    OF  THE   PROPELLER   CLtB.    PoRT   OF 
.STATTLE  CHAMBtR  OF  COMMERCL.  AT  SEATTLE, 

Wash.,  on  Mat  20,  1966 

Thirty  three  years  ago.  National  Martime 
Day  was  proclaimed,  for  the  first  time,  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  son  of  a  former  ship-owner  and  ship's 
master.  FDR  stated  that  May  22  was  selected 
in  recognition  of  the  sailing  of  the  first  trans- 
Atlanlic  steamship.  SS  Savannah  114  years 
earlier.  •'.  thus  making  a  material  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  ocean  trans- 
portation." These  were  the  key  words  of 
President  Roosevelt's  proclamation. 

There~  are  now  about  one  do*en  "days' 
similarly  celebrated  nation-wide  and  sup- 
ported with  the  dignity  of  a  Presidential 
proclamation.  In  1933,  however,  there  were 
only  two,  Maritime  Day.  and  Child  Health 
Day.  Thus.  National  Maritime  Day  is.  In  a 
sefise,  a  pioneer  holiday,  and  It  has  been 
honored  by  five  Presidents. 

In  proclaiming  this  year's  National  Mari- 
time Day.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
touched  not  only  on  the  past,  but  also  men- 
tioned the  merchant  marine's  importance  to 
the  present  and  future. 

He  said; 

"Throughout  our  history,  American  ships 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  our 
modern  economy,  as  well  as  to  the  strength 
and  unity  of  the  country.  As  this  Nations 
economy  continues  to  expand,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  need  ships.  .   .  ." 

The  President  said; 

■'Our  merchant  marine  is  also  vital  to  our 
friends  all  over  the  world.  The  transporta- 
tion of  surplus  commodities  .  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

•As  long  as  the  United  States  may  be  called 
upon  to  defend  the  Free  World's  Interests 
anywhere  on  the  globe,  our  ships  are  neces- 
•■iiiry  to  insure  continuous  supply  of  the  mili- 
t-^ry  materiel  that  helps  to  prevent  or  de- 
leat  aggression  by  any  country." 
So  says  our  President 

Now,  It  would  certainly  be  remiss  if  we  let 
World  Trade  "Week  and  Maritime  Day  go  by 
without  .<;aying  a  word  about  the  wonderful 
Congressional  team  that  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington has  sent  to  the  Congress. 
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Senator  Wabrek  G.  Macnuson.  i>enator 
Scoop  Jackbon  and  Congressman  Tom  Pillt 
have  a  splendid  record  of  supporting  Amer- 
ican shipping  and  Industry,  The  public  wel- 
fare Is  deeply  In  the  debt  of  these  gentlemen 
for  thetr  work  In  assuring  the  existence  of 
the  fourth  arm  of  defense,  which  our  mer- 
chant marine  constitutes. 

To  the  credit  of  the  other  gentlemen  of 
the  State  of  Washington  delegation  they  too, 
coming  from  a  coastal  state,  know  the  value 
of  shipping  to  our  commerce  and  our  de- 
fense. Their  votes  have  been  a  supporting 
and  sustaining  Influence  In  necessary  mari- 
time legislation. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  few  special  words  about 
Senator  Macnuson. 

Senator  Macnuson,  on  the  Washington 
scene,  is  today  regarded  as  one  of  oxu"  Nation's 
senior  statesmen.  In  matters  of  commerce, 
trade,  maritime  affairs,  air.  sea  and  land 
transfxjrtatlon.  he  finds  himself  playmg  the 
role  of  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  I*resldciii 
of  the  United  States. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Senator  Macnuson  turned  out  7,000  persons 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Lyndon  Johnson  ad- 
ministration at  $100  a  head  and.  believe  me, 
that  took  a  lot  of  leadership. 

Senator  MACNfsoN  is  turning  his  energies 
to  the  Transportation  Bill  which  seeks  to 
prepare  this  Nation  to  enter  the  2'st  cen- 
tury In  the  field  of  transport. 

Senator  Magnuson  carries  the  burden  In 
seeking  adequate  safety  of  llfe-at-sea  stand- 
ards to  protect  our  Nation's  growlnit  cruise 
trade.  As  Chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  State?  Senate,  he  Is  do- 
ing an  excellent  job.  and  our  splendid  eco- 
nomic growth  and  progress  has  upon  it  Mac- 
cirs  hallmark. 

I  can  tell  you  first-hand  that  the  iTcatest 
maritime  asset  this  State  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  Is  its  senior  Senator. 

No  man  knows  more,  or  doe*  more,  ,o  pro- 
mote and  protect  our  merchant  marine. 

The  one  thing  I  know  for  certain  is  this: 
whenever  the  Commission  Is  considc  ring  a 
case  Involving  this  area.  I  will  hear  from  the 
Senator  on  l)ehalf  of  his  constituents. 

Now,  unquestionably  the  two  figures  of 
greatest  Interest  to  the  Port  of  Seattle  are 
total  Imports  and  tf>tal  e.xports.  These  are 
also  figiu-es  of  national  significance — and  our 
exjjorts  must  be  stressed  There  Is  a  dan- 
gerous trend  here.  Though  our  exports  are 
greater  than  otir  Imports  and  though  txjth 
are  Increasing,  the  latter  are  gaining  on  the 
former. 

To  exports-imports  mu.-^t  be  added  a  third 
factor;  our  dollar  expenditures  overseas 
TTiese  form  a  vast  dollar  output,  comprised 
of  such  Items  are  defense  programs,  direct 
business  investments.  AID  programs,  and 
the  deficit  In  the  tourism  account.  It  Is  the 
stacking  of  this  third  factor  on  top  of  ex- 
ports-Imports that  pre.sents  us  the  grim  facts 
on  our  balance  of  trade. 

I  do  not  expect  that  our  Imports  will  go 
anywhere  but  up:  nor  do  I  foresee  the  time 
when  our  overseas  dollar  expenditures  will 
slack  off  — not  with  the  world  situation  be- 
ing what  it  Is.  Therefore.  It  is  to  our  over- 
seas exports  that  we  must  look  for  the  solu- 
tion, for  It  Is  the  overseas-export  dollar  tliat 
brings  back  home  the  dollar  being  spent 
overseas. 

Turning  the  spotlight  on  your  own  fine 
port,  we  find — in  the  19€5  report — that  ex- 
ports here  totaled  1  23  million  tons — an  ex- 
cellent year  for  exports.  For  Imports,  how- 
ever. It  was  an  even  more  productive  year: 
and  the  record  shows  that  import  cargo, 
moving  through  the  Port  of  Seattle, 
amounted  to  125  million  tons — an  Increase 
of  more  than  20  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  In  short,  exports  up;  imports  up  even 
more. 

The  same  pattern  Is  apparent  In  all  too 
many  of  our  great  ports.  There  are  ci;rtaln- 
ly  QO  clear  and  easy  answers  to  this  problem. 


I  do  know,  however,  that  when  and  If  It  does 
become  resolved,  our  American  merchant 
marine  will  have  to  play  a  major  role  In  that 
solution. 

Thinking  about,  and  dealing  with,  the 
erniir>mlc  facts  of  ocean  shipping  takes  up 
the  greater  part  of  my  life  these  days,  which 
Is  what  you  should  expect  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

At  this  point  I'd  like  to  explain  this  Com- 
mission in  reference  to  another  government 
agency:  the  Maritime  Administration,  The 
latter  Is  a  component  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Under  Its  administrator,  the 
Honorable  Nicholas  Johnson.  It  promotes  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  through  sub- 
sidles,  administration  of  cargo  preferences, 
research  and  development,  iramitig,  and 
other  means. 

In  contrast,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion Is  an  Independent  agency.  We  are 
charged  with  the  regulation  of  common  car- 
riers by  water,  the  regulation  of  ocean  ter- 
minals, and  of  Independent  ocean  freight 
forwartiers  In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  We  reg:ulate  the  domestic 
commerce  between  the  continental  US,  and 
Alaslca,  Hawaii  and  the  U.S,  Pacific  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  'Virgin  Islands,  The 
one  term  heard  in  our  offices  far  more  often 
thnti  any  other  Is  "ocean  freight  rates," 

At  the  Commission,  there  are  five  commis- 
sioners: and  here  I  want  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  you  the  personal  good 
wishes  of  the  other  four;  Vice  Chairman 
John  S,  Patterson.  Ashton  C.  Barrett.  Jumes 
V,  Day,  and  George  H.  Hearn. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  on  this  Maritime 
Day.  I  w.int  you  to  know  there  Is  keen  In- 
terest In  your  Nation's  Capitol  In  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Transportation  as  a 
component  of  the  government  under  a  cab- 
inet officer. 

A  few  have  taken  a  stand  against  such  a 
department;  most  are  for  It.  The  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
too,  have  taken  their  stand.  Unanimously — 
and  that  also  means  blpartlsanly — we  sup- 
port the  proposed  department 

We  are  convinced,  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent, that  such  a  department  would  provide 
the  best  Instrument  for  solution  of  the 
myriad  problems  that  now  beset  the  trans- 
portation complex  of  the  United  States, 
Such  a  department  would  provide  the  means 
for  developing  a  unified  national  transpxar- 
Uxtlon  policy  for  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion— a  policy  that  would  facilitate  new 
technology  and  Insure  a  strong,  safe,  effi- 
cient, and  fully-Integrated  United  States 
transportation  system.  Our  rapidly  growing 
economy  cries  for  such  a  system. 

The  new  Department  of  Transportation 
wovUd  deal  mainly  with  the  safety,  promo- 
tional and  policy  functions  of  transporta- 
tl'in.  It  would  seek  to  develop  In  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  your  goverjiment  the  kind  of 
efficient.  Integrated  management  approach 
that  has  brought  American  industry  to  world 
leadership. 

Each  year  dozens  of  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  spend  billions  of  dollars 
In  the  transportation  area.  As  businessmen 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  that  It  Is  good 
management,  and  therefore  good  govern- 
ment, to  bring  traiisportatlon  under  one  re- 
sponsible department — a  department  that 
could,  and  would,  do  the  Job  with  maximum 
dispatch  and  with  minimum  cost. 

It  is  my  flpn  belief  that  unless  we  move 
to  unify  our  transportation  complex,  and  do 
It  tioon.  and  then  take  steps  to  find  sound 
answers  for  the  problems  that  beset  the 
mxiny  segments  of  transportation  .  .  .  un- 
less we  do  that,  we  will  have  chaos  In  the 
air,  on  land,  and  at  sea.  It  Is.  further,  my 
firm  belief  that  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  be  the  best — and  perhaps 
the  only— Instrtiment  for  preventing  that 
chaos. 


The  technological  advances  In  the  Inter- 
modal  transportation  call  for  the  Depart, 
ment  of  Transportation  and  call  for  our  at- 
tention this  National  Maritime  Day.  One 
advance  of  special  Interest  for  ocean  slup. 
ping  is  contalnerizatlon.  This  relatively  new 
advance  la  no  stranger  to  many  of  you  prcs. 
ent.  I  might  add.  However,  for  the  bci.i;.-. 
of  those  not  familiar  with  tills  exciting  i.fi 
method  of  moving  goods — for  that  Is  wiu-,- 
It  really  amounts  to — I  would  like  to  einpha- 
slze  that  contalnerizatlon  shows  brigi.t 
promise  In  several  modes  of  transportuticn 
Rapid  and  efficient  transfer  of  uniform  con. 
talners  between  rail,  truck  and  ocean  carrict 
will  lead  to  direct  through-lntermodal  tr,.:,'.. 
portatlon  of  cargo  In  our  foreign  comiiur:! 

Additional  ct>mmodltle,s.  even  some  c-i  •,.■,.-• 
traditional  bulk  types,  will  be  adapted  t  , 
contalnerizatlon.  Already  such  commod.-;,: 
as  coffee,  bananius.  and  pineapples  are  being 
loaded  directly  Into  specialized  containers 
and  moved  from  the  point  of  prfjduction  tfi 
the  wholesale  warehouse  in  the  Uiutetl 
States. 

The  Importance  of  effective  space  utiliza- 
tion within  ocean  vessels  cannot  be  over- 
empha-slzed.  This  will  require  minlaturL-.!- 
tlon  of  refrigeration  equipment  and  tlic  (ie- 
velopment  of  thinner  and  more  eflicleni  in- 
sulating material  for  refrigerated  cout.une.'s 
For  a  vessel  carrying  hundreds  of  unitized 
containers,  space  suvings  from  Improvements 
of  ttiis  type  will  be  substantial. 

These  and  many  other  Improvements  are 
now  being  developed.  New  and  difficu;: 
questions  will  continue  to  be  raised  and  so- 
lutions will  have  to  be  found.  They  are  .t.'. 
part  of  the  technological  break-throughs  ;.^  * 
underway  In  the  field  of  ocean  traii.p^;- 
tation. 

These  revolutionary  changes  in  c«:ciii 
transportation  have  not  come  about  by 
themselves;  they  liave  required  and  will  cuti- 
tlnue  to  require  vast  amounts  of  work  a:,1 
a  high  degree  of  cixjperation  and  coord. na- 
tion between  private  industry  and  v.ino . 
federal  govemmental  agencies,  and  betwet:: 
the  governments  of  the  different  sovcrt  .g:: 
nations  Involved  In  our  foreign  commerce 

These  efforts  are  carried  on  txnder  the 
pMloeophy  of  the  Johnson  Admlnistrai.ci. 
that  the  public  Interest  is  belter  serve:: 
through  cooperation  of  effort  between  gov- 
ernment and  Industry,  rather  than  thr  utja 
governmental  direction  and  control.  We  i:. 
government  who  are  concerned  with  i.ti- 
provement  In  our  transportation  fac;l.t;ei 
stand  ready  to  aaalst  in  every  way  pos.slu:e 
as  new  and  revolutionary  changes  continue 
to  develop  In  ocean  transportation. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Conunlsslon  evolved 
from  an  older  body  that  traces  Its  orig::' 
back  50  years  to  1916.  We  were  ere .ttea  - 
In  our  present  form — Just  five  years  ag' 
-Since  that  time  we  have  seen  patterns  .-h^i;-" 
up.  Inasmuch  as  one  of  these  has  to  cio 
with  the  whole  spectrum  of  American  ship- 
ping. I  think  It  appropriate  on  this  Natior.,! 
Maritime  Day  to  spell  out  five  specific  w;v,- 
In  which  we  at  the  Commission  have  con- 
tributed to  tlie  American  Merchant  Marine 

Number  one.  Enlightened  regulation  li.w 
fostered  stability  In  the  terminal  and  freight 
forwarding  areas. 

Number  two.  Our  use  of-  and  potenttnl 
use  of-  Section  19  of  the  Merchant  M'.rii.'' 
Act  of  1920  has  led  to  concellatlons  by  for- 
eign governnaents  of  a  number  of  decrees- 
decrees  that  had  operated  In  a  dlscrlmin-itory 
manner  against  American  flag  vessel.i 

Nximber  three,  American  flag  lines  have 
been  enabled  to  compete  on  more  equal  term- 
'With  their  foreign  competitors — a  develop- 
ment that  came  about  from  efforts  by  you: 
Commission  to  eliminate  such  malpractice- 
as  Illegal  rebaMug  in  our  foreign  trades,  n'  t 
ouly  through  direct  action  by  the  Commi.- 
slon  but  also  by  the  Insistence  by  the  C 'n- 
mlsslon.  In  accordance  with  the  law,  or  by 
self-policing  systems. 


Number  four  bas  to  do  with  the  success- 
tul  clforts  of  your  Commission  to  require  an 
open  door"  policy  for  admission  of  all  car- 
riers to  conference  membership.  These  ef- 
forts have  permitted  Anwrican  flag  operators 
to  eain  prompt  admission  to  conferences 
•A>,oii  that  type  of  operation  suited  their 
needs. 

And  finally,  we  believe  that  proper  regu- 
j.i';on  of  our  oceanborne  commerce,  Includ- 
in?  removal  of  discriminations  and  encour- 
aeement  to  the  free  flow  of  trade,  has  played 
lus  role  In  the  recent  great  and  unprecedented 
lnrrca.se  In  cargo  carried  to  and  from  our 
th  res  and  the  resultant  Increase  in  busl- 
;ie,-s  and  the  strengthening  of  our  merchant 
marine. 

Am  I  saying  that  the  Federal  Maritime 
C  innilsslon  is  In  the  business  of  promoting 
the  merchant  marine?  No.  that  is  cmphaU- 
cili'.'  the  Job  of  the  Maritime  Admlnlstra- 
I'on  But  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  sum 
t  .;  il  of  much  of  our  work  has  contributed  to 
Uie  health  and  strength  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  free  world  oceanborne 
mercantile  enterprise. 

At  this  point.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I 
want  to  make  an  appeal.  'It  Is  an  appeal  to 
each  of  you  to  help  support  the  President's 
196C  Tfouth  Opportunity  Campaign,  About 
t'A\)  million  young  Americans  will.  In  a 
month  from  now.  be  looking  for  work 

Some  win  be  looking  for  a  summer  Job  so 
that  they  can  continue  school;  others  will 
be  looking  for  a  Job  to  start  Uieir  careers. 
The  youngsters  I  am  talking  about  are  those 
16  to  21  years  old.  and  we  all  recall  how  Im- 
p-.riant  those  years  were  In  our  own  lives. 

To  those  of  you  In  a  poeiuon  to  do  so,  I 
urge  you  strongly  to  try  to  Increase  your 
work  force  by  one  percent — a  one  percent 
youth  and  opi>ortunlty  factor.  To  others.  I 
request  your  firm  support  of  this  worthy 
campaign. 

Today,  for  the  third  time  since  President 
Roosevelt  Inaugurated  National  Maritime 
Day.  American  forces  are  engaged  in  a  ma- 
jor test  of  strength  against  .iggresslon.  Once 
again  the  American  Merchant  Marine  h.as 
been  called  upon  to  help  provide  that  essen- 
inii  difference  t>eiween  victory  and  defeat. 

Our  merchant  marine  provided  that  mar- 
gin in  the  various  theaters  of  oceanic  conflict 
against  the  Axis  powers;  provided  It  against 
Red  imperialism  In  Korea;  and  now  pro\-ldes 
that  essential  difference  against  the  combl- 
iiaiion  of  Red  and  'yellow  imperialism — this 
lime  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Following  World  War  II  there  were  some 
who  demeaned  the  Importance  of  the  United 
titates  Merchant  Marine  in  any  future  lest 
of  strength.  Aircraft  would  handle  most  of 
tlie  load,  they  said.  But  less  than  eight  years 
after  the  end  of  that  war,  I  saw  their  pre- 
dictions put  to  the  test.  From  the  bridge 
of  my  cruiser  I  saw  merchant  ships  deliver 
the  goods — watched  our  cargoes-to-Korea 
s'jpply  our  land  forces  and  help  them  stem 
tlie  Red  Chinese  tide. 

T(xlay  we  once  again  see  the  true  picture 
Ag.iin.  those  who  foresaw  only  a  minor  role 
!  ;r  the  merchant  marine,  have  to  back  down, 
I  say,  on  this  Maritime  Day.  1966.  "Whether 
all-out  peace  or  all-out  war — or  anywhere 
between — the  role  of  ocean  shipping  is 
vital!" 

I  wonder  how  miany  of  us  here  fully  realize 
the  extent  of  American  shipping's  contribu- 
tion to  our  commitment  In  Viet  Nam,  Our 
ships,  military  and  commercial,  carry  95  to 
98  percent  of  the  goods  being  used  there, 
Two-out-of-three  GI's  are  sea-Ufted  there. 
the  other  one-tn-three  being  flown  there. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Viet  Nam 
boiled  up  at  a  time  when  our  nation's  peace- 
time trade  was  at  record  heights.  However. 
when  the  call  came  for  seallft  supptort  of  the 
Viet  Nam  conflict  our  merchant  marine,  as 
It  had  done  before,  assumed  a  dual  role, 
serving  the  nation's  civilian  needs  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  military  needs  on  the  other. 
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This  dual  task  and  the  carrying  out  of 
that  task  .  .  .  these  I  believe  demand  the 
respect  of  every  citizen  and  mark.  In  letters 
of  fire,  the  true  significance  of  National 
Maritime  Day.  1966 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESSES  BY 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AT  NUCHI- 
GAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND 
AT  THE  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  President,  I  liivite 
the  attention  ol  this  body  to  two  higl-Jy 
provocative  commencement  addresses 
given  recently  by  Vice  President  Hubert 
H,  Humphrey.  Far  from  the  u.sual  plati- 
tudinous remarks  Riven  on  such  occa- 
sions, these  addre.sses  turn  boldly  to  the 
contemporary  scene  for  tlicir  substance, 
justification  and  apiieal. 

To  the  graduating  class  of  Micliigan 
State  University.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey in  characteristically  pungent  prose 
cites  what  he  calls  the  "radicalism"  of 
the  older  generation  in  making  timely. 
resourceful  and  courageous  responses  to 
the  great  social  and  economic  challenges 
that  it  faced:  the  great  depression. 
World  War  II.  the  subsequent  interna- 
tional struggle  with  communism,  and 
the  battle  at  home  for  a  better  .society. 
Appropriately  and  'with  great  effective- 
ness, the  Vice  President  points  to  these 
accomplishments  as  guides  and  inspira- 
tion for  the  new  generation  faced  as  it  is 
by  far  more  v£ist  and  exciting  opix)r- 
tunlties  to  carry  on  the  world's  work,  so 
well  begun. 

To  the  West  Point  Military-  Academy 
graduates,  Vice  President  Humphrey  as 
a  scholar  and  a  historian  places  liito 
broad  social  and  political  perspective  tills 
Nation's  long  established  role,  its  goals, 
and  its  re.sponsibilities  in  Asia. 

At  a  time  when  this  Nation  must  give 
Its  closest  attention  to  the  fashioning  of 
guidelines  for  flexible  yet  realistic  poli- 
cies in  Asia,  it  is  urgent  that  we  under- 
stand the  varied  cultures,  the  ciianging 
needs,  and  the  complex  of  conflicting 
dogmas  at  play  within  the  nationalistic 
ambitions  of  that  part  of  the  world's 
people. 

This  fascinating  and  statesmanlike 
analysis  will  serve  a  long  standing  need 
in  this  cotmtry  for  a  clarification  of  our 
goals  and  objectives  In  Asia. 

Togetiier  these  speeches  afford  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  challenges  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  therefore  ask  that 
these  speeches  be  included  into  the  of- 
ficial record  of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rkmarkb  or  Vice  PaesiDENT  Hcbert  H,  Httm- 
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Hubert  Humphrey  feel  a  kinship  -with  col- 
lege students. 

I  like  to  be  where  the  action  Is, 

I  was  raising  Cain  with  the  system  before 
you  were  born,  and  as  I  am  Just  beginning  to 
get  started.  I  don't  doubt  that  I  will  be 
raising  Cain  when  you  are  running  things 
too. 

In  fact.  I  -wish  I  were  being  graduated 
today  I  might  have  a  better  Idea  where  my 
next  Job  Is  coming  from. 

Today  I  speak  in  a  relatively  new  role. 
I  speak  for  management. 


As  management's  spokesman,  I  wish  first 
to  thank  you  for  service  to  your  nation. 

In  all  these  years  of  study,  I  am  sure  you 
thought  you  were  improving  your  position 
to  compete  In  the  years  ahead  or  to  enter 
a  profession.  But  you  today  are  more  than 
college  graduates 

Prom  management's  viewpoint,  you  are 
valuable  national  resources. 

More  Americans  are  In  college  this  year 
than  all  the  Americans  alive  when  our  naUon 
was  founded.  More  Americans  are  in  gradu- 
ate schools  ttxlay  than  all  the  Americans  who 
bore  arms  during  the  Revolution,  Those  are 
lots  of  resources. 

And  we  will  need  them  all. 
For  by  the  time  one  of  you  Is  likely  to  stand 
in  this  place  at  some  future  Commencement. 
the  Ai-nertcan  people  will  numl>er  more  than 
300  nUllion — and  the  people  in  the  world 
almost  too  many  to  even  think  about. 

And  I  need  not  recite  for  you  the  future 
ne^s  and  the  problems  of  those  people, 

Y'ou  will  be  In  charge.  You  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  our  national  security  and  my 
medicare. 

■you  win  be  responsible  for  the  education  of 
my  grandchildren  and  the  freedom  of  my 
great-grandchildren. 

So  1  propose  to  take  a  look  at  you  and  have 
a  talk  vnih  you. 

But  first  about  your  parents  ,  .  . 
It  may  be  hard  to  believe  but,  in  another 
century's  history  b.X)ks,  the  very  people  who 
h.tve  been  helping  with  your  tuition  may  be 
ranked  among  the  greatest  radicals  In  mod- 
ern history. 

Some  of  your  parents  might  flinch  if  you 
told  them  there  ■were  radicals  In  your  family. 
But  they  have  been  nothing  less 

Theirs  is  the  first  generation  in  all  of  his- 
tory which,  by  Its  own  hand,  has  surrendered 
the' privilege  of  telling  Its  offspring:  This  Is 
how  things  are:  this  Is  how  they  always  have 
been:   this  Is  the  way  the  world  goes,  _ 

■your  fathers  and  mothers  were  born  chil- 
dren of  hills  and  valleys.  Today  they  see  the 
galaxy  itself. 

They  have  created  amazing  new  systems  of 
management,   science    and   technology. 

They  have  found  new  and  better  systems 
to  care  for  people. 

And  I  have  been  right  in  the  midst  of  It 
with  them,  just  as  1  am  with  you. 

I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  tales  of 
tiie  Great  Depression,  or  of  World  Wars,  and 
of  the  hardships  your  parent*  laced. 

Nor  will  I  recount  the  struggles  that  took 
place  In  our  country  to  achieve  the  measure 
of  well-being  and  social  JusUce  we  have 
reached  today. 

But  I  can  tell  you,  It  ha.s  been  no  picnic. 
It  has  been  no  Improvised  'happening" 

It  has  taken  Involvement,  and  hard  work, 
and  study,  and  self-doubt  and  passionate 
disagreement,  and  finally,  understanding  and 
motion. 

Progress  has  ridden  no  fast  express.  It  has 
been  a  local  all  tlie  way. 

Thus,  as  older  generations  welcome  you 
aboard.  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that 
they've  not  been  cooling  their  heels  waiting 
lor  you. 

The  generation  of  your  parents  has  lived 
amid  the  floodwaters  of  history.  Most  of 
them  have  known  genuine  hardship.  Many 
of  them  have  lost  loved  ones  on  other  con- 
tinents. Their  old  horizons  have  gone  far 
off  In  space,  yet  they  have  followed,  cautious 
but  willing.  The  world  has  come  to  their 
dinner  table,  and  at  times  has  seemed  to  stay 
a  long  while,  yet  Uiey  remain  hoepttable. 

They  have  made  history.  Yet  t«  many  of 
you,  I  know,  It  seems  "the  heavy  hand  of 
history," 

Remember  this:  The  challenges  they  have 
faced  didn't  leave  room  for  some  of  the 
niceties  of  today. 

They  have  had  to  meet  trouble  In  Urge 
sizes. 
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They  have  had  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
house  and  transport  and  produce  and  kIu- 
cate  and  struggle  in  big  portions,  Just  U> 
overcome  the  clear  and  present  perlli  of 
their  tune. 

Individualism  has  been  the  backbone  and 
concern  of  their  work.  Yet  to  serve  th<  In- 
dividual, they  have  had  to  build  on  a  licale 
which  has  seemed  at  times  to  dwarf  the 
Individual 

By  and  large  they  have  been.  I  believe,  i  re- 
sourceful   and    courageou.s    generation. 

And  now.  to  you.  I  know,  it  seems  they 
have  hidden  their  history. 

Over  the  battlefield  they  have  laid  out  the 
golf  course 

For  those  of  you  who  have  grown  up  within 
putting  distance  of  a  country  club  or  within 
walking  distance  of  a  second  car,  it  is  liard. 
I  know,  to  recognize  many  vestige;;  of 
radicalism. 

"Where's  the  action?"  you  ask. 

And  I  reply:  There's  plenty  of  action.  Roll 
up  your  sleeves  and  have  some. 

Your  parents  had  to  fight  desperately,  at 
your  age.  to  stave  off  poverty  at  home  and 
violence  abroad — and  they  in  large  part 
succeeded. 

Yet  the  challenges  you  face  are  far  greater, 
and  far  more  exciting,  than  those  they  '.iced. 
The  scale  of  effort  to  be  required  of  you  will 
be   far  greater  than   that   required  of    '-hem. 

For  the  fact  of  our  time  is  this:  The  pov- 
erty our  nation  knew  in  the  Great  Dt  pres- 
slon  .  .  .  the  peril  that  mankind  knew 
In  World  War  II — these  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  tlie  poverty  and  peril  that  surround 
our  strong,  rich  Amtiica  in  the  world  today. 

There  are  desperate  conditions  of  lnju.stice 
and  hunger  and  disease  throughout  most  of 
the  human  family. 

There  are,  in  human  society,  conditions 
which  not  only  bring  a  sense  of  shame  and 
Insufficiency  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  such 
a,  blessed  land  .  .  .  but  conditions  which 
can  lead  to  the  eruption  of  the  little  dis- 
order, which  can  grow  to  the  small  war, 
which  can  build  to  the  cataclysm  which 
could  destroy  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white, 
believer    and    non-believer — all    of    us    alike. 

That  is  where  the  action  is. 

This  is  the  environment  In  which  you  will 
be  in  charge. 

This  is  the  human  adventure  on  which  you 
embark. 

I  believe  you  sense  the  full  measure  of 
what  you  face. 

I  feel  a  sense  of  concern  and  of  involve- 
ment among  you. 

I  have  seen  you  In  the  Peace  Corps,  help- 
ing strangers. 

I  have  seen  you  marching  down  dusty 
roads  on  behalf  of  fellow  Americans  whose 
skin  doesn't  happen  to  be  white. 

I  have  seen  you.  In  VISTA,  lifting  the  for- 
gotten to  a  place  of  self-respect  in   life. 

I  have  seen  you.  standing  calm,  resisting 
the  temptation  of  violence,  for  what  yciu  be- 
lieve in. 

I  have  seen  you.  wearing  your  nation's  uni- 
form, fighting  bravely  for  a  cause  far  more 
difflcult  to  understand  than  any  we  have  de- 
fended before. 

I  have  seen  you  speaking  out,  from  deep 
personal  conscience,  without  thought  of  per- 
sonal popularity. 

You  perform  remarkably  well  In  th-B  sys- 
tem your  parents  built,  yet  I  know  that  you 
are  probing  relentlessly  to  find  your  own  per- 
sonal relationship  to  it  .  desperately  seek- 
ing Identity  In  a  society  of  bigness. 

For  your  generation,  the  old  labels  seem  to 
have  little  meaning. 

Whether  you  are  part  of  the  "New  Left"  or 
the  "New  Right"  or  the  "Out"  or  the  "In." 
your  concerns  are  far  more  for  basic  human- 
ity than  they  are  political. 

And  I  think  It  Is  a  mistake  to  see  In  jlther 
your  protests,  your  reservations,  or  you  dis- 
sent, much  that  can  fit  into  the  traditional 
political  categories.  ^ 


Indeed.  If  much  of  our  political  history 
seems  to  have  escaped  you.  you  are  not  too 
troubled  by  the  loss.  You  are  deeply  and 
personally  caught  up  in  what  matters  today. 

You  set  high  standards  for  yourselves,  and 
you  Judge  yourselves  harshly. 

And  you  show  a  remarkable  degree  of  se- 
rious introspection  for  the  children  of  pros- 
perity. 

And  I  sometimes  fear  that.  In  your  own 
Introspection,  you  may  come  to  believe  you 
are  alone. 

I  tell  you  now  that  when  you  stand  alone, 
you  are  not  alone. 

When  you  speak  out  and  act  alone  in 
America,  you  are  more  a  part  of  this  land 
and  more  a  source  of  Its  strength  than  are 
all  of  the  multitude  who  Join  in  silence,  no 
matter  how  v:ist  they  may  seem. 

"rhe  most  dangerous  enemy  to  truth  and 
freedom  lunongst  us."  said  Ibsen,  "is  the 
compact  majority." 

Oppose  that  comp.ict  majority,  and  you  are 
sure  to  collect  a  few  bruises.  But  I  have 
found  that  the  best  remedy  for  a  bruise  is 
to  collect  a  few  more. 

TTie  more  you  speak  out.  and  the  more 
you  act.  the  more  you  are  going  to  discover 
that  you  are  lending  courage  to  a  surprising 
imniber  of  people  whose  feelings  will  come 
to  the  surface  in  response  to  yours. 

True  freedom  in  any  land  is  a  relentless, 
never  ending  process  of  self-discovery  among 
it.i  people. 

This  you  will  preserve,  for  our  own  land, 
not  because  it  is  your  Inheritance;  nor  be- 
cause ?ome  destiny  says  you  must;  but  be- 
c.iuse  your  own  free  search  for  individual 
identity  in  the  living  present,  demands  it. 

The  strongest  bulwark  of  liberty  is  man, 
free  and  in  search  of  himself. 

A  gcxKl  number  of  your  generation  have 
already  learned  this  lesson,  in  search  of 
themselves  in  places  and  causes  far  distant 
from  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

It  is  your  opportunity  to  carry  that  lesson 
into  forgotten  corners  of  our  country — and 
of  the  world — where  people  have  never  had 
any  reason   to  le.trn   it.  or  believe  it. 

We  face  today  the  incomparable  oppor- 
tunity—in  the  red  dust  of  South  American 
villages,  in  the  neon  minefield  that  is  Watts. 
California— to  stimulate  the  will  to  seek 
Identity  and  to  di.scover  ones  course. 

You  will  be  tempted  to  chart  your  progress 
by  Gross  National  Product  or  by  trade  in- 
dices, or  by  many  other  of  the  quantitative 
measures  you  so  distrust  today. 

Keep  your  distrust  of  these  things. 

Measure  your  progress  by  whether  those 
you  help — those  who  have  known  in  their 
lives  nothing  but  despair  and  defeat — by 
whether  they  can  begin  to  have  faith,  by 
whether  they  can  begin  to  have  hope,  by 
whether   they   can   begin   to   find   themselves. 

Yours  is  the  opportunity  to  prove  in  the 
world  what  the  generation  of  your  parents 
has  already  begun  to  prove  in  America: 
That  the  course  of  history  Is  not  a  mindless 
Juggernaut  we  are  powerless  to  control,  but 
a  fresh  challenge  susceptible  to  courageous 
action  in  each  generation. 

I  hope  you  wlU  be  sensitive  to  that 
opportunity. 

I  hope  you  will  waste  no  time  in  seizing  it. 

The  story  Is  told  tliat  Pericles  of  Ancient 
Greece  In  his  later  years  came  across  a  young 
lawyer  of  Athens  who  was  deeply  devoted  to 
causes,  who  wished  to  change  Immediately 
what  was  wrong  In  the  world. 

Pericles  chastised  the  young  man  for  being 
too  bold  and  brash — for  concerning  himself 
with  things  better  left  to  older  men. 

The  older  man  patronizingly  said:  "Of 
course.  I  understand  for  I.  too.  was  overeager 
in  my  youth.  But  now  that  I  am  older  I  have 
learned  better.  Take  my  advice  and  do  not 
become  so  Involved." 

To  which  the  young  man  replied:  "I  re- 
gret I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing 
you  when  you  were  at  your  best." 


Despite  the  fact  that  I  represent  manage- 
ment here  today,  I  will  tell  you  this:  If  you 
do  not  choose  to  follow,'  precisely  the  trails 
that  others  have  blazed,  then  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  count  the  future  unsafe  in  your 
hands. 

In  your  search  for  identity  and  self- 
knowledge,  you  will  have  much  to  discover 
before  you  determine  what  is  worthwhile. 
and  what  is  worthless. 

But  In  a  land  of  individuals,  better  the 
mystery  of  the  search  than  some  counterfeit 
security.  In  a  world  society  desperate  for 
change,  better  your  dedication  to  It  than 
your  fear  of  It. 

It  is  the  special  blessing  of  this  land,  th.it 
each  generation  of  Americans  has  called  its 
own  cadence,  and  written  its  own  mu.slc— 
and  our  greatest  songs  are  still  unsung. 

Remarks     bt     'Vice     President     Htbert    H. 

Humphrey  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 

West  Point.  N.Y..  June  8.   1966 

Gentlemen,  I  salute  you.  You  have  com- 
pleted four  years  of  rigorous  training — of 
mind,  of  body,  and  of  spirit.  You  have  done 
well. 

But  I  congratulate  you  even  more  on  what 
lies  ahead — for  the  lives  of  service  to  your 
country  and  to  your  fellowmon  which  you 
begin  here  ttxlay. 

Tlic  demands  on  you  will  be  great — gre.iter 
than  on  any  previous  generation  of  the  'X^uig 
Gray  Line"  that  has  passed  proudly  thrcugh 
this  great  institution. 

Never  before  has  yotir  country  been  so 
deeply  linked  with  every  part  of  a  rapidly 
shrinking  and  changing  world. 

Never  before  has  the  power  available  to 
men  been  so  awesome 

Yet  never  before  have  men  everywhere 
been  sso  aware  that  power  alone  cannot  solve 
their  most  virgent  problems  nor  satisfy  their 
deepest  needs. 

You  are  soldiers.  There  will  be  times  when 
your  courage,  your  coolness,  and  your  ccm- 
mand  of  the  military  arts  will  be  required  m 
full  meiisure. 

But  you  will  have  to  be  more — much 
more — than  fighting  men. 

You  will  have  to  be  builders 

You  will  have  to  be  diplomats  and  psychol- 
ogists, engineers  and  politicians,  advisers, 
educators,  and  friends. 

For  in  the  years  ahead  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  human  family  will  be  tlireat- 
ened  by  aggressions  far  more  subtle  than 
thoee  of  armed  regiments  moving  across  na- 
tional frontiers. 

World  peace  and  security  will  be  threat- 
ened by  propaganda,  subversion  and  agita- 
tion ...  by  economic  warfare  ...  by  assas- 
sination of  honest  and  able  leaders  .  .  as 
well  as  by  the  naked  use  of  armed  force 

World  peace  and  security  will  be  thresu- 
ened.  above  all.  by  the  very  existence,  for 
two-thirds  of  mankind,  of  conditions  of 
hunger,  disease  and  ignorance. 

We  must  learn  that  the  simple  solutions 
of  times  past  will  not  meet  the  present-d.iv 
challenges,  and  new  forms  of  aggression,  we 
face. 

Our  "doves"  must  learn  that  there  are 
times  when  power  must  be  used.  They  must 
learn  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  force  m 
the  face  of  a  determined  enemy  who  resorts 
to  terror,  subversion  and  aggression,  whether 
concealed  or  open. 

Our  "hawks "  must  learn  that  military 
power  Is  not  enough.  They  mu.st  learn,  in- 
deed, that  it  can  be  wholly  unavailing  if  not 
accompanied  by  political  effort  and  by  the 
credible  promise  to  ordinary  people  of  a 
better  life 

And  all  of  us  must  learn  to  adapt  our 
military  planning  and  actions  to  the  new 
conditions  of  subversive  warfare — the  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation. 

We  must  learn  to  meet  and  defeat  our 
enemy   on   all,   not  Just  one,  of  the  battle- 


fields. We  must  use  the  techniques  of  poll- 
tics,  of  economic  development,  of  Informa- 
tion and  social  advancement — and  of  coor- 
din:iting  all  these  efforts  in  a  rational  and 
effective  total  effort. 

We  are  linked  to  all  parts  of  a  complex 
a:iLl  changing  world.  I  want  to  turn  now  to 
one  part — but  a  most  Important  part — of 
that  world.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  world  that  I 
know  is  much  on  your  minds.  I  speak  of 
.\5ia.  and   of  America's  role  there. 

In  this  Spring  of  1966,  we  urgently  need 
perspective  on  Asia — on  Its  history  and  the 
history  of  our  relationship.  That  perspec- 
uve  can  give  us  guidelines  for  wise  choices — 
;,ad  a  solid  base  for  realistic  hopes. 

I  believe  the  ingredients  of  perspective  can 
be  found  In  the  answers  to  three  questions: 
Who  and  what  Is  Asia?  How  did  we  get 
Involved  In  Asia?  And.  finally,  can  we 
achi€\e  sensible  eo&\B  in  Asia? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Who  and  what  is  Asia? 

Asia  means  people — more  than  halt  of 
mankind. 

A.sia  means  civilizations — vener.ible.  in- 
ventive, artistic,  and  deeply  rooted  cultures. 

Asia  means  religions — the  great  compas- 
sionate religious  and  ethical  systems  of 
Hinduism.  Confucianism,  Buddhism.  Islam. 
and  Christianity. 

Asm  means  problems — the  age-old  afflic- 
tions of  poverty,  illiteracy,  disease  exploita- 
tion, and  oppression. 

And  In  the  modern  era — the  past  hundred 
years  or  so — Asia  means  revolution. 

It  was  a  revolution  that  was  long  In  coming 
but  inevitable  once  West  met  Elast  with  full 
force. 

Eevolution  la  seldom  peaceful,  never  easy. 
Far  Asia  the  period  of  Western  Impact — and 
trie  transformation  it  produced — has  been 
often  turbulent,  bitter,  and  humiliating. 

Take  three  major  Ingredients  of  modern 
Western  history — the  spectacular  rise  of  na- 
ugnali.sm,  capitalism,  and  science.  Bring 
them  to  bear  on  proud  older  cultures,  either 
through  direct  colonial  rule — as  in  India,  In 
Indonesia,  or  Indo-Chlna— or  through  en- 
claves and  sphere  of  Influence— as  In  China, 

Little  wonder  the  effect  would  be  disrup- 
tive on  Asian  societies,  as  well  as  sometimes 
constructlTe,  Little  wonder  that  the  results 
would  engender  resistance  and  resentment 
among  Asian  peoples  toward  the  Westerner, 
ks  well  as  ctirloslty  and  sometimes  friendship. 

And  little  wonder  that  the  history  of  Asia 
in  the  modern  era  is  the  history  of  Asia's 
response  to  the  West,  an  unfolding  revolu- 
tionary process  of  which  the  end  is  by  no 
means  in  sight. 

It  is  a  prt>cess  that  seeks  first  to  expel  the 
foreign  colonial  master,  and  has  largely 
succeeded  in  doing  so. 

But  indejjendence  is  only  a  fragile  begin- 
ning, not  an  end. 

With  Independence  comes  the  struggle  for 
nationhood  In  the  full  sense  of  the  word — 
the  struggle  to  create  national  unity  out  of 
religious  and  linguistic  and  even  geographic 
fragmentation  .  .  .  the  struggle  to  create 
national  power,  In  order  to  maintain  stability 
within  and  to  deter  and  resist  any  would-be 
aggressors  without  .  .  .  and  the  struggle  to 
create  both  wealth  and  Justice,  to  create  a 
society  of  expanding  opportunities  and  hope. 

The  revolutloDAry  process  is  turbulent  and 
Ira'jght  with  dangers:  It  contains  the  dan- 
ger of  unbridled  competing  nationalisms:  the 
lure  of  falae  prophets  and  demagogues;  the 
itaiptation  of  Illusory  short-cuts  that  lead 
U)  new  tyranny;  tbe  passion*  aroused  by 
unfulfilled  expectaUons. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  a  new  specific  danger 
«as  arsi  added  to  thl»  ivocess:  The  doctrlnea 
of  Marx  and  Iienin — offered  aa  an  explanation 
of  Asia's  past,  a  plan  of  acUon  for  Asia's 
present,  and  a  blueprint  for  Asia's  future. 

Though  always  a  tiny  minority,  the  agent* 
of  Marxlam-Lenlnlam  were  able  In  part*  of 


wartime  and  poet-war  Asia  to  ride  the  tide  of 
nationalism  and  antl-colonialism. 

With  perseverance  and  discipline,  they 
produced  an  Impact  far  beyond  their  num- 
bers 

Today  we  see  In  mainland  China  the  tragic 
result  of  one  Asian  revolution  that  lost  Its 
way — a  revolution  captured  by  a  disciplined 
Communist  minority. 

The  high  price  of  tliat  tragedy  is.  for  the 
people  of  China,  a  life  of  Isolation  in  the 
world's  most  rigidly  totalitarian  state,  and, 
for  the  people  of  Asia,  a  profoundly  disturb- 
ing neighbor. 

Today  we  see  In  the  Indo-Chlna  peninsula 
the  tragic  result  of  another  Asian  revolu- 
tion that  lost  its  way.  The  people  of  Viet- 
nam, who  have  lived  with  violence  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  not  only  find  half  their 
country  ceded  to  a  Communist  minority 
regime  in  Hanoi.  At  the  same  time  they 
also  face  a  determined  effort  by  that  regime 
to  force  South  Vietnam  under  Communist 
rule. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  come  to  my  second  question:  How  did 
we  get  involved  with  Asia? 

The  question  may  sound  naive  Yet  1 
frequently  hear  the  statement  from  those 
who  should  know  better  that  "America  has 
no  business  in  Asia." 

In  part  this  view  stems  from  frustration  in 
the  face  of  Asia's  complexity  How  much 
easier  to  withdraw  and  let  nature  take  Its 
course. 

But  In  part  tills  view  also  stems  from  a 
misreading  of  history. 

We  are  all  In  some  degree  both  heirs  and 
captives  of  history.  And  our  Involvement  In 
Asia  is  no  recent  abberration  but  rather  a 
rooted  fact  of  history. 

In  one  sense,  of  course.  America  Is  simply 
a  something  funny  that  happened  to  Colum- 
bus on  his  way  to  Asia. 

In  a  deeper  sense,  we  are  and  have  been  a 
Pacific  power  from  the  days  of  New  England's 
clipper  ships  in  the  late  ISth  century. 

Our  traders  and  entrepreneurs  soon  were 
Joined  by  our  missionaries — not  simply  evan- 
gelists, but  doctors  and  nurses,  teachers, 
engineers  and  agricultural  specialists.  By 
the  mid-19th  century  American  ships  had 
opened  up  Japan,  and  American  citizens  were 
leading  participants  In  what  became  the 
greatest  export  of  people  and  technology 
ever  attempted  from  on  civilization  to  an- 
other— much  of  it  focused  on  China. 

In  the  process,  we  became  catalytic  agents 
of  transformation.  In  the  process,  top,  we 
became  unwitting  participants  in  Asian  his- 
tory, and  In  revolution. 

America's  role  In  Asia  today  Is  a  direct 
product  of  the  century  that  preceded  World 
War  II  and   of   the   war  Itself. 

For  with  the  end  of  that  war.  the  respon- 
sibilities of  victory  imposed  on  us  a  stabiliz- 
ing role  In  Japan  and  Korea. 

And  with  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War, 
the  Communist  victory  in  China,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  American  power 
was  the  only  shield  available  to  fragile  and 
newly  Independent  nations  In  non-Commu- 
nist Asia, 

Tills  was  not  a  role  we  had  sought.  This 
was  not  the  peace  for  which  we  yearned 

Nor  Is  It  a  role  we  seek  to  perpetuate  to- 
day. But  the  peace  still  eludes  us.  For 
there  are  those  in  Asia  who  still  pursue  their 
objectives  by  aggression  and  subversion.  And 
there  are  others  who  a-sk  our  help  In  meeting 
this   threat. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  come  to  my  final  question:  Can  we 
achieve  sensible  goals  in  Asia? 

What,  in  simplest  form  are  those  goals? 

First,  we  seek  to  assist  free  nations,  willing 
to  help  themselves,  in  their  deterrence  of  and 
resistance  to  all  forms  of  aggression. 

Second,  we  seek  to  assist  free  nations,  will- 
ing to  help  themselves,  in  the  great  tasks  of 


nation -building.  We  must  lead  other  rich 
rations  In  the  war  on  poverty.  Ignorance  and 
disease  In  Asia 

Third,  we  seek  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
regional  cooperation  on  the  basis  of  Asian 
Initiatives. 

And  finally,  toe  seek  and  viU  conlinue  to 
seek  to  biald  bridges,  to  keep  open  the  doors 
of  comm-unicat ion .  to  the  Cornmxtni.^t  .itates 
of  Asia,  and  in  particular  Comm^tnist 
C'i:na— just  as  we  have  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Communist  states  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  isolation  of  the  Asian  Communist 
states — however  caused — breeds  unreality, 
delusion,  and  miscalculation 

I'Jorts  to  break  that  isolation  nay.  for  the 
1:rne  being  provoke  denunciation  and  hos- 
tiht:,.  But  ue  shall  prrsevc^e  and  explore 
vicaris  of  cornmunication  and  exchange, 
looking  to  the  day  when  the  leaders  of  Asian 
comTn^nism — ax  their  former  colleagues  in 
Europe — jcill  come  to  recognize  the  self- 
destriiCtivenesf  and  loastefulness  of  their 
present  bellicose  policies 

Prudence  and  reason,  not  the  sloe/ans  of 
the  past,  will  guide  its  ai  tae  try  to  reduce  the 
unacceptable  risks  of  ignorance  and  misun- 
derstanding m  a  thermonuclear  age. 

Let  me  underline  what  we  do  not  seek: 

We  do  not  seek  alignment,  except  from 
those  who  choose  it.  We  do  not  seek  eco- 
nomic privilege,  We  do  not  seek  territory  or 
military  bases.  We  do  not  seek  td  dominate 
or  to  conquer 

Our  objectives  are  best  served  by  one  re- 
sult in  Asia: 

The  emergence  of  nations  dedicated  to 
their  own  national  Indetwndence  to  the  well- 
being  of  their  people,  and  to  the  pursuit  of 
I)€ace 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  return  now  to  my  question:  Can  these 
objectives  be  achieved? 

My  ans'wer  Is  yes  But  much  depends 
on  our  actions  as  a  nation,  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  prompts  those  actions. 

In  the  struggle  for  a  peaceful,  strong,  and 
developing  free  Asia,  our  assets  In  the  region 
are  great. 

In  Japan,  at  one  end  of  Asia's  arc.  we  have 
a  staunch  friend,  a  highly  developed  nation, 
our  second  trading  partner,  an  Immense  po- 
tential force  for  the  development  of  Asia. 

On  the  South  Asian  subcontinent,  at  the 
other  end.  we  have  close  friends  in  India,  the 
world's  largest  democracy,  and  in  Pakistan. 
Both  nations  are  dedicated  to  Independence 
and  bravely  embarked  on  programs  of  de- 
velopment. 

And  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  completing 
the  triangle,  are  our  friends  In  Australia  and 
New  ZealaJid  who  share  our  commitment  to 
the  future  of  Asia. 

Elsewhere — in  Korea,  Taiwan,  the  Philip- 
pines. Thailand.  Burma.  Malaysia.  Singapore, 
and  Indonesia — we  find,  nations  committed 
in  differing  fashions  to  Independence  and 
development.  We  respect  their  commitment. 
and  we  respect  their  differences.  We  ap- 
plaud their  leadership. 

But  what  of  the  states  of  former  Frencli 
Indo-China? 

There,  of  course.  Is  the  present  focal  point 
of  war  and  revolution  in  Asia.  And  there  we 
are  tested  as  never  before.  We  face  a  situa- 
tion of  external  aggression  and  subversion 
against  a  post -colonial  nation  that  has  never 
had  the  breathing  space  to  develop  Its  poll- 
tics  or  its  economy. 

In  South  Vietnam,  both  defense  and  de- 
velopment—the war  against  the  aggressor 
and  the  war  against  despair — are  fused  as 
never  before.  Vietnam  challenges  our  cour- 
age, our  Ingenuity,  and  our  ability  to  per- 
severe. 

If  we  can  succeed  there— if  we  can  help 
sustain  an  independent  South  ■Vietnam,  free 
to  determine  its  own  future — then  our  pros- 
pects, and  the  prospects  for  free  men 
throughout  Asia,  will  be  bright  Indeed. 
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We  linow  this.  Our  friends  and  allies 
know  It.  And  our  adversaries  know  It,  That 
Is  why  one  small  country  looma  so  large 
today  on  everyone's  map  of  Asia. 

But  Asia  will  not  disappear  with  a  Vietnam 
settlement. 

Nor  win  our  objectives  and  responsibilities 
In  Asia  disappear. 

The  peace  and  development  of  Asia  will  be 
high  on  our  national  agenda  for  the  rest  of 
this  century. 

So  will  our  relations  with  the  nations  of 
Asia — including  our  relations  with  mainland 
China. 

President  Johnsons  address  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  last  year  was  an  historic  for- 
mulation of  American  purposes  In  Asia. 

In  that  speech  he  said  that  our  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam  was  firm,  that  our 
quest  for  peace  would  be  unremitting,  and 
that  our  continuing  concern  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  peoples  of  Sovitheast  Asia  could 
be  tested  by  Asians  ready  to  initiate  coopera- 
tive ventures  of  peaceful  development.  Ttie 
President  pledged  1  billion  dollars  to  proj- 
ects that  nUght  be  developed. 

In  that  speech,  too.  President  Johnson  en- 
visaged participation  by  North  Vietnam  In 
constructive  social  and  economic  arrange- 
ments once  Hanoi  had  decided  to  stop  the 
shooting.  And  last  February,  he  agal.i  ap- 
pealed to  the  "men  of  the  north"  to  stop  ag- 
gression and  to  Join  In  helping  fulfill  the  un- 
satisfied wants  of  the  people  of  the  region. 

Termination  of  war  alone  would  be  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  the  process  of  accelerated 
social  and  economic  development  in  Asia. 

But  there  are  other  basic  problems  which 
face  most  of  the  countries  in  the  area. 

In  Asia, ,  Incomes  are  low.  Population 
growt.h  is  high.  There  Is  a  shortage  of  capi- 
tal. The  need  for  Investment  is  almost  limit- 
less. There  is  excessive  dependence  on  a 
limited  number  of  products  for  foreign  ex- 
change earnings. 

These  problems  demand  the  attention  of 
countries  in  the  area  as  well  as  countries  out- 
side which  are  able  to  help. 

But  there  Is  promising  ferment  In  free 
Asia  today — ferment  that  can  lead  to  higher 
standards  of  performance  on  the  part  of  In- 
dividual countries  iind  a  greater  sense  of 
community  among  them. 

War  is  always  cruel.  But  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam should  not  obscure  for  us  the  fact  that 
behind  the  smoke  and  uproar  Is  the  testing  of 
an  Issue  vital  to  all  of  Asia,  and  Indeed  the 
world. 

Can  Independent,  non-Communist  states 
not  only  survive,  but  grow  and  flourish  in 
face  of  Communist  pressure? 

In  that  confrontation,  a  review  of  free 
Asia's  achievements  should  give  us  solid 
ground  for  hope. 

Consider  South  Korea,  where  exports  have 
Increased  by  500  per  cent  In  the  past  three 
years.  Consider  Taiwan,  which  has  been 
transformed  from  an  ald-recelving  to  an  aid- 
giving  country  and  enjoys  a  rate  of  economic 
growth  higher  than  even  that  of  Japan.  Con- 
sider Malaysia  and  Thailand,  where  t.mbl- 
tious  development  plans  are  being  launched. 
Yes,  consider  Indonesia,  where  new  leaders 
are  determined  to  see  that  p>otentlally  rich 
country  resume  a  resfKinsible  place  in  the 
world  community. 

All  of  these  developments  are  striking  evi- 
dence that,  notwithstanding  Communist 
boasts  that  they  represent  the  wave  of  the 
future,  the  real  achievements  taking  place 
within  Asia  have  occurred  In  areas  thai,  rely 
upon  Independence,  competition,  and  respect 
for  national  Integrity  as  the  bases  for  g:enu- 
Ine  and  enduring  stxrial  and  economic  arog- 
ress. 

As  we  Americans  strive  to  deal  with  the 
Immense  problems — and  the  promise — of  a 
vibrant,  modermzlng  Interdependent  Af  la  in 
the  years  ahead,  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
show  special  qualities  of  mind  and  splrl^;  and 
understanding  as  a  nation. 


We  will  have  to  learn  far  more  about  Asian 
history  and  Asian  cultures  than  any  of  us 
now  know.  We  need  more  than  nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  the  key  critical  issues  that 
ab.sorb  the  attention  of  Asians. 

We  will  have  to  learn  to  speak  and  read 
Asian  languages. 

We  will  have  to  become  more  sensitive  to 
the  differences  among  Asian  nations  as  well 
as  their  slmilailtles. 

We  should  also  be  sensitive  to  the  pride, 
dlgtuty  and  nationalism  of  Asian  peoples  and 
nations.  Like  most  people.  Asians  prefer  to 
rule  themselves  badly  than  to  be  well  ruled 
by  some  foreigner.  The  same  goes  for  advice 
and  Initiatives  Otherwise  good  ideas  Inev- 
itably lose  some  of  their  appeal  if  carried 
through  Asia  In  clearly  foreign  wrappings. 

Asians  prefer  Asian  initiatives,  proposed 
by  Asians     So  do  we. 

Finally,  we  must,  learn  to  suppress  our  na- 
tional enthusiasm  for  quick  solutions. 

Asia's  problems  are  extraordinarily  com- 
plex and  intractable;  they  will  be  with  us  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  and  we  should  force 
ourselves  to  practice  some  traditional  Asian 
patience 

It  is  patience — and  p>erspectlve — that  we 
win  need  In  the  years  ahead. 

For  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  meet.  In 
Asia  as  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  time  and 
again  with  disappointment,  disillusionment, 
ingratitude  and  frustration. 

Yet  we  must  not  be  deterred. 

It  Is  ovir  good  fortxine  to  be  free  citizens 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  nation 
In  the  history  of  the  earth. 

It  is  the  prosperous  who  can  most  afford 
compassion  and  humility. 

It  is  the  powerful  who  can  most  afford 
pailence  and  perspective. 

Let  us,  then,  not  pursue  policies — or  Judge 
ourselves — in  consonance  with  the  passion 
of  the  moment. 

Let  us  pursue  those  courses  of  which.  In 
the  Judgment  of  history,  it  can  be  said: 
"These  were  the  paths  taken  by  wise  men." 


USE    OF    HIGHWAY    TRUST    FUNDS 
FOR  MASS   TRANSIT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  7,  the  Baltimore  City  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  Congress 
to  enact  S.  2339.  This  is  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  as  a  companion  to  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Jonathan  B. 
BiNCHAM  in  the  House.  These  bills  au- 
thorize moneys  In  the  highway  trust  fund 
to  be  used,  at  the  option  of  the  Governor 
of  each  State,  to  construct  rapid  transit 
systems  in  urban  areas. 

The  bill  rests  upon  the  philosophy  that 
our  urban  areas  desperately  require  im- 
proved transportation.  In  some  cases 
a  city's  needs  will  best  be  met  by  new  or 
improved  highways:  in  other  cases  by 
new  or  improved  bus  or  rapid  rail  transit 
systems.  In  most  cases  the  optimal  solu- 
tion will  be  a  balance  between  roads  and 
rapid  transit. 

Everyone  pays  lipservice  to  the  con- 
cept of  balanced  transit,  but  when  we 
get  down  to  cases,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  real  cash  only  for  roads.  I 
recognize  that  there  is  an  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Act.  But  in  the  3-year  period 
1964-67  It  provides  our  cities  with 
about  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  com- 
pared to  the  highway  trust  fund  which 
pumps  $12  billion  into  road  construction 
during  the  same  period. 

As  a  practical  matter,  our  cities,  al- 
ready strapped  for  funds,  have  no  real 
choice.  They  must  use  the  90-10  Fed- 
eral money  to  build  roads  or  do  nothing. 


In  short,  the  scales  of  balanced  transit 
are  heavily  tipped  in  favor  of  highways. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  redress  the 
balance  and  permit  elected  local  officials 
to  make  an  effective  choice  betw-een  com- 
peting modes  of  transportation. 

As  one  of  America's  great  metro- 
politan areas,  Baltimore  is  understand- 
ably concerned  with  the  need  for  im- 
proved transportation.  The  city  council 
states: 

The  principal  problem  not  only  in  Bait!- 
more,  but  In  every  major  metropolitan  iuca 
In  the  United  States.  In  the  financing  of  ade- 
quate mass  transit  facilities. 

The  council's  resolution  goes  on  to  say: 

The  Tydlngs-Blngham  bill  provides  a  sen- 
sible form  of  subsidy  out  of  existing  rev- 
enues. .  .  .  The  bin  commends  itself,  not 
only  as  help  to  solve  the  financial  dilemm,^ 
of  mass  transportation,  but  In  effect  ;:lsj 
calls  for  the  systematized  planning  of  iraiiE- 
portatlon  needs  as  a  whole. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  support  and  in- 
terest of  the  city  council  of  Baltimore. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its  resolu- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

City  Council   RESOLr'noN   No.   1376 
(City    Council    Resolution     supporting    the 

provisions  of  the  Tydlngs-Bingham  bill  ir. 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States) 

The  planning  and  development  of  M.iry. 
land's  present  Interstate  highway  program 
and  the  Intrastate  highway  program  has 
been  developed  Independently  and  without 
regard  to  the  other  p>osslble  methods  of 
transportation.  In  other  words,  whether  a 
subway  or  rapid  transit  railway  could  bp'tor 
do  the  Job  than  a  freeway  or  exprcEF*.i\ 
has  never  been  Jointly  studied. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
II.  the  return  to  the  mass  production  of  au- 
tomobiles created  a  tremendous  demand  for 
the  Improvement  of  existing  Maryland  high- 
ways, as  well  as  highways  In  other  state.i.  and 
the  construction  of  many  new  roads  to  han- 
dle the  rapidly-Increasing  volumes  of  traffic 

Highway  planners  In  tliose  days  believed 
that  highway  construction  could  adequate:;.- 
satisfy  transportation  needs.  The  experi- 
ence of  every  major  city  in  the  United  States 
Including  Baltimore,  to  date,  conclusively 
proves  that  highway  construction  can  never 
satisfy  the  transportation  needs  of  l.trge 
metropolitan  areas.  Only  a  well-developed 
system  of  mass  transportation  can  accom- 
plish this. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  interstate  high- 
way act  was  passed  In  1956  providing  for  the 
financing  of  90';  of  the  interstate  highway? 
out  of  Federal  gasoline  taxes,  the  Congress 
was  satisfied  that  this  program  would  do  the 
Job  of  moving  people  efficiently  from  Poii.'. 
A  to  Point  B.  The  experiences  of  the  IPuO^ 
show  that  the  Interstate  highway  act  wll! 
not  only  fall  short  of  its  goal,  but  In  many 
cases,  actually  aggravates  the  tran.sport.-tion 
system.  The  construction  of  freeways  and 
expressways  not  only  falls  In  densely  popu- 
lated metropolitan  areas  to  solve  the  problem 
of  mobility  of  people,  but  also  brings  accom- 
panying costs  in  loss  of  people's  homes 
(mostly  poor  people),  loss  of  Jobs.  loss  of 
valuable  tax  land  in  cities,  removed  forever 
from  tax  rolls,  loss  of  aesthetic  assets  of  a 
City,  such  as  parks  and  historical  buildings 
and  monuments,  loss  of  manufacturing 
plants  and  their  accompanying  Jobs,  and  the 
creation  of  eyesores  which  often  blight  sur- 
rounding areas. 

Recently,  the  Metropolitan  Tran.slt  Author- 
ity conducted  a  study  to  determine  what 
transportation  facilities,  If  any,  are  needed  in 


the  Baltimore  metropolitan  area  by  the  year 
1980.  The  consulting  firm  of  Parsons. 
Brinckerhofir.  Quade  &  Douglas  was  instructed 
by  the  Authority  to  assume  the  completion 
of  the  entire  State  Roads  WUbur  Smith  study 
program  for  metrofxjlitan  Baltimore  by  1980. 
In  other  words,  the  firm  was  told  to  assume 
the  construction  of  a  vast  system  of  express- 
ways and  freeways,  and  then  find  out  if  there 
w.is  any  need  for  additional  Improvement 
(or  mass  transportation  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

The  firm  recommended  the  construction 
r.f  a  large  subway  system  in  inner  Baltimore 
Citv  to  be  connected  with  a  rapid  transit 
system  in  metropolitan  Baltimore  along  with 
many  Improvements  in  existing  bus  service. 
The  cost  of  construction  of  the  mass  transit 
system  recommended  by  the  M.T.A.  is 
1300  000,000.  almost  all  of  which  must  be 
borne  by  the  real  estate  tax  rate  of  Baltimore 
City.  Obviously,  Baltimore  City  real  estate 
wx  payers  are  not  going  to  pay  t300,OO0.0O0 
to  c.irry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
MT  A 

The  princlfwl  problem  not  only  in  Balti- 
more, but  in  every  major  metropolitan  area 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  financing  of  ade- 
quite  mass  transit  facilities  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  In  the  1940's  and  1950s 
solved  the  problem  of  financing  roads  by  the 
use  of  gasoline  taxes  at  a  time  when  mass 
transit  facilities  were  not  deemed  critically 
necessary.  Time  has  proved  that  the  de- 
velopment of  an  efficient  mass  transit  sys- 
tem Is  vitally  necessary  to  every  large  metro- 
poUtH-in  area  and  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  some  form  of  government  subsidy 

The  Tydlngs-Blngham  bill  provides  a  sen- 
sible form  of  subsidy  out  of  existing  revenues. 
In  effect,  the  bill  says  that  the  Governor  of  a 
suite  may  elect  to  use  Federal  highway  gaso- 
line tax  revenue  for  mass  transit  purposes 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  bill  commends  Itself  not  only  as 
help  to  solve  the  financial  dilemma  of  mass 
transportation,  but  In  effect  also  calls  for  the 
systematized  planning  of  transportation 
needs  as  a  whole  rather  than  determining 
how  many  highways  are  needed,  and  then 
deciding  what  mass  transportation  facilities 
can  be  used,  as  we  are  doing  presently  In 
Baltimore;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rtsolvcd  by  the  Cxty  Council  of  Baltimore. 
That  this  body  recommends  tliat  the  elected 
representatives  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  Maryland  are  urged  to  vote  for 
Senate  Bill  2339.  sometimes  known  as  the 
Tydings-Bingham  bill;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Council  Is  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  each  member  of  the  Maryland 
Congressional  delegation,  the  two  Senators 
from  Maryland  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates,  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  the  At- 
torney General  of  Maryland,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Roads  Comml.ssion,  the 
Mayor  of  Baltimore  City,  and  the  Director  of 
Public  Works  of  Baltimore  City. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  PROBLEM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
period  of  years  the  Panama  Canal  So- 
ciety of  Washington,  D.C.,  has  made  it  a 
practice  of  honoring  at  its  annual  meet- 
ings the  memory  of  those  whose  vision, 
courage,  and  leadership  resulted  in  the 
successful  construction  and  subsequent 
efficient  management  and  operation  of 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  men. 

Among  those  so  honored  have  been 
Pitsident  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Sec- 
retary of  War  William  Howard  Taft; 
R<"ar  Adm.  John  G.  Walker,  president  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Comml.ssion  for  Ex- 
ploration, 1899-1902,  and  the  first  chair- 


man of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
for  Construction,  1904-05;  John  F. 
Stevens,  who,  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Commission,  1905-07,  won  great  fame  as 
the  "basic  architect  of  the  Panama 
Canal";  Maj.  Gen.  George  W.  Goethals, 
who,  as  chairman  find  chief  engineer, 
1907-14.  and  as  the  first  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  1914-16,  directed  the 
completion  of  the  project  and  launched 
it  into  the  era  of  operations;  Col.  W.  L. 
Sibert.  the  builder  of  Gatun  Dam  and 
locks,  1907-14;  Col.  David  D.  Gaillard, 
in  charge  of  the  excavation  of  Culebra 
Cut,  1907-13;  Sydney  B.  Williamson  and 
Harry  O.  Cole,  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  member  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  civil 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  1910-13; 
Ma.1.  Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas.  the  great 
sanitarian  of  the  isthmus,  1904-14,  whose 
work  was  acclaimed  by  respected  engi- 
neers as  having  made  the  canal  possible. 
Of  these  thus  honored.  Stevens,  William- 
son. Cole,  and  Thatcher  were  civilians. 

At  the  31st  annual  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  society  held  at  the  Lawyers  Club 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  City  on  May  21, 
1966.  the  organization  honored  the  mem- 
ory of  Edward  Schlldhauer,  the  civilian 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineer  who 
designed  the  lock  gate  and  other  operat- 
ing machinery,  including  the  towing  lo- 
comotives for  hauling  vessels  through  the 
locks.  The  lock  operating  machinery  Is 
still  in  use  and  the  locomotives  lasted  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  gaining  for 
their  designer  a  tremendous  reputation 
as  one  of  the  most  creative  contributors 
to  the  success  of  the  canal  enterprise. 

The  program  was.  indeed,  of  historic 
character.  Ben  M.  Williams,  president 
of  the  society,  presided.  The  assembly 
included  a  number  of  past  presidents  and 
members  of  the  ladies  auxiliary,  with  vir- 
tually all  significant  phases  of  Canal 
Zone  activities  and  life  represented. 

Distinguished  personages  with  Pana- 
ma Canal  associations  present  included: 
Col.   George  S.  Brady,  engineer,  au- 
thor, and  editor. 

Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr.,  historian  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  authority  on  in- 
teroceanlc  canal  problems,  formerly  in 
charge  of  marine  operations  of  the  Pa- 
cific sector  of  the  canal. 

Maj.  Gen.  Glen  E.  Edgerton.  former 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  1940- 
44. 

Col.  Pierre  Gaillard,  son  of  Col.  David 
D.  Gaillard.  member  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  for  whom  the  great 
cut  through  the  mountains  was  named. 
William  R.  McCann.  consulting  engi- 
neer, of  Hopewell.  Va. 

George  C.  McCullough.  business  ex- 
ecutive, of  Bii-mingham,  Ala. 

Walter  G.  Ross,  business  executive. 
Col.  Ralph  H.  Sartor,  consulting  engi- 
neer, of  St.  Michaels,  Md. 

Frederick  G.  Swanson,  civil  lawyer,  of 
Tyler.  Tex. 

Mrs.  Ailene  Gorgas  Wrightson.  daugh- 
ter of  General  Gorgas. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon 
President  Williams  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  large  turnout  of  members 
and  guests,  some  of  whom  had  come  from 
distant  parts  of  the  Nation.     He  pre- 


sented the  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Thatch- 
er, former  Member  of  the  Congress  from 
the  Louisville  District  of  Kentucky,  civil 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  sole 
surviving  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  who  had  been  selected  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  his  deceased  friend.  Ed- 
ward Schlldhauer,  and  to  introduce  the 
guest  speaker,  Capt.  C.  H.  Schlldhauer, 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  retired,  a  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  canal  engineer. 

In  a  business  session  following  the  pro- 
gram, ^e  society  elected  James  L. 
Hatcher  as  president  for  1966-67  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Williams. 

Captain  Schlldhauer's  views^  are,  of 
course,  his  own.  Although  I  wish  to  in- 
sert his  address  in  the  Record  today,  by 
so  doing  I  am  not  endorsing  those  views 
or  passing  judgment  on  them.  In  the 
future,  the  Senate  will  be  called  upon  to 
consider  a  solution  to  the  Panama  Canal 
problem,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  beneficial 
for  us  to  have  the  news  of  Captain 
Schlldhauer.  a  distinguished  officer  and 
American  with  a  special  knowledge  of 
canal  problems. 

To  make  available  to  historians  and 
scholars  of  the  future  as  well  as  engi- 
neers, navigators,  and  other  experts  con- 
cerned with  interoccanic  canal  prob- 
lems, the  Congress,  and  the  Nation  at 
large.  1  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  remarks  of  Gov- 
ernor Thatcher  and  the  address  of  Cap- 
tein  Schlldhauer. 

Tljere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks   of   Governob   THATCHrai 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
Guests,  In  the  past  this  Society  has  honored 
various  leaders  in  the  great  work  of  building 
the  Panama  Canal.  These  honorees  have 
been  members  of  the  US  Army  Engineer 
Corps,  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  a  Naval 
officer,  and  certain  U.S.  civilians.  The 
Society  has  also  sought  to  give  recognition 
to  the  various  groups  that  joined  in  the  woik 
of  the  great  Isthmian  enterprise — the  un- 
matched Industrial  undertaking  of  the  ages. 
In  addition  we  have  given  recognition  to  the 
fine,  effective  services  of  the  forces  which 
for  more  than  a  half  century  have  been' en- 
gaged in  the  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation, and  protection  of  the  Canal — a  work 
most  efficiently  wrought,  and  without  des- 
truction or  sabotage  of  the  Canal  faclllt-les 

In  the  construction  era  U.S.  civilians,  in 
the  various  categories,  performed  duties 
similar  and  comparable  to  those  rendered  by 
members  of  the  Army  and  Navy;  and  In  civil 
administration,  electrical  and  mechanical  di- 
visions, and  the  like.  US.  citizens  were  pre- 
dominant. 

The  Society  has  felt  that  all  these,  to- 
gether with  the  alien  workers  (who  perform- 
ed the  rougher  toils,  and  assumed  the  greater 
hazards),  were  and  are  entitled  to  such  con- 
sideration. There  has  never  been.  In  all  his- 
tory a  more  dedicated,  effective,  and  loyal  col- 
lection of  Industrial  tollers  and  buUders  than 
those  of  the  great  organization  that  built 
the  marvelous  channel  connecting  the  two 
oceans  at  Panama  There  was,  there  Is.  snd 
there  ever  will  be  glory  enough  for  all  And 
I  would  include  the  fine  and  effective  co- 
operation of  the  Panamanian  government 
during  the  construction  years,  which  I  recall 
with   unfailing   gratitude. 

During  the  construction  era,  while  the 
civil  activities  were  not  spectacular  like  those 
of  engineering  and  sanitation,  yet  they  were 
equally  Indispensable  and  praiseworthy,  and 
were  of  prerequisite  character. 
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since  the  completion  of  the  Canal  the 
maintenance,  operation,  ganltatlon  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Canal,  covering  a  period — I  re- 
peat— of  more  than  a  half  century,  have 
been  carried  out  efficiently — both  in  peace 
and  war.  There  hiis  been  nothing  of  de- 
struction or  sabotage  of  the  Canal  facilities. 
All  honor  to  Gov  Edgerton  — here  with  us  to- 
day— and  the  non-military  and  military 
forces  associated  In  these  connections. 

On  this  occasion  the  Society  honors  and 
pays  tribute  to  the  fine  labors  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  Canal  effort  of  another  great 
civilian  of  our  nation,  who,  as  the  chief  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  engineer,  with  genu- 
ine genius  and  skills  Invented  and  designed 
the  electrical  and  mechanical  machinery  and 
equipment  for  the  successful  operation  of 
the  great  lock,  systems  of  the  Canal,  and 
other  features  required.  In  the  overall  pic- 
ture his  services  were  of  the  highest  order. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  government  his  in- 
ventions were  patented;  and  he  won  the  ad-, 
miration  and  esteem  of  the  engineering 
world, 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  our  old  friend  on  the 
Isthmus.  Edward  Schlldhavier,  deceased, 
whose  achievements  and  tine  personality 
won  the  affectionate  regard  of  all  who  kaew 
him.  Because  of  my  own  official  connection 
with  the  building  of  the  Canal,  and  my  ;isso- 
ciation  and  friendship  with  him  on  the 
Isthmus  and  afterwards  In  this  city,  I  have 
been  chosen  to  pay  him  this  tribute  and  to 
Introduce  the  guest  speaker  on  this  program. 

Now  for  a  brief  run-dov?n  of  Edward 
Schlldhauer's  career  He  was  a  native  of  the 
great  State  of  Wisconsin,  born  in  1873.  In 
his  teen  years  he  gave  considerable  atten- 
tion to  music,  played  the  cornet  and  other 
instruments,  and  organized  and  directed  mu- 
sical groups.  Also,  early  In  life  he  mani- 
fested aptitudes  for  electrical  and  mechani- 
cal engineering:  and  before  his  majority 
found  congenial  employments  in  these  con- 
nections. Thus,  he  resolved  upon  a  career 
in  tlvese  fields,  and  In  January  1894,  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  in 
1897.  graduated  with  two  degrees  In  electri- 
cal and  mechanical  engineering. 

Thereupon,  he  held  positions  in  his  chosen 
fields  In  private  enterprises  such  as  J.  G. 
White  &  Co..  Chicago  Edison  Co.,  and  other 
large  business  concerns,  and  grew  and  ma- 
tured In  electrical  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering. Thus,  in  1906  he  was  offered  by  the 
Isthmian  Caniil  Comrnis.siou  the  position  of 
Chief  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineer 
of  the  Panama  Canal  organiz.ition;  and  sta- 
tioned first  In  Washington.  DC.  and  later 
In  the  Canal  Zone.  He  and  his  wife,  Iluth. 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  inspected  various 
lock  systems,  from  which — tho  much  smaller 
than  those  Intended  for  the  Panama  Canal — 
he  learned  many  things  of  Interest  and 
value.  He  thereupon  designed  the  machin- 
ery and  mechanisms  for  the  moving  of  the 
great  Canal  lock  gates,  wllh  central  controls 
and  unification,  and  for  the  electrical 
"mules"  for  the  towing  of  ships  thru  the 
locks,  all  working  together  in  faultless  pre- 
cision and  with  perfect  effectiveness,  noise- 
lessly and  In  swiftness.  His  great  and 
unique  contributions  to  the  success  of  the 
Canal  enterprise  made  him  famous,  and 
won  for  him  the  acclaim  of  the  engineering 
world.  His  true  memorial  is  the  collective 
labors  he  wrought  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  in 
the  systems  he  designed,  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  constant 
and  grilling  usage. 

In  1914  Edward  Schlldhauer  resigned  from 
his  position  with  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission; and  he  also  resigned  as  President  or 
Chairman  of  the  Canal  Zone  Red  Cross  and 
the  A.I.E.E.,  the  Union  Club,  and  as  President 
of  the   Strangers'   Club   in   Colon. 

On  his  return  to  the  St-ites  he  had  his 
choice  of  employments  with  large  and  suc- 
cessful business  enterprises,  and  accepted 
some    of    these   offers   and   rendered    highly 


capable  service.  Finally  he  retired  from 
such  employments  and  settled  in  Loe  An- 
geles, California.  There,  as  a  citizen,  and  as 
one  deeply  Interested  In  civic  affairs,  he  en- 
tered upon  certain  political  activities  and 
wrought  beneficial  service. 

Ed  Schlldhauer  possessed  a  pleasing  per- 
sonality, was  big  of  brain  and  brawn,  was  of 
commanding  presence,  and  w;is  ble.st  with  a 
fine  capacity  for  friendship.  He  e.i.=.lly  made 
friends,  and  held  them  thenceforth.  As  his 
name  would  suggest,  he  was  of  German  ex- 
traction, but  always  a  high-class  loyal  and 
effective  US.  citizen.  His  bust  has  been 
placed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Uulversry 
of  Wisconsin,  His  death  occurred  in  1953, 
at  the  age  of  80.  His  grave  is  in  his  beloved 
W^lsconsln  soil.  The  death  of  his  loyal  help- 
meet followed  after,  and  she  now  sleeps  be- 
side him.  Ruth  Schlldhauer  shared  his  life 
on  the  Isthmus.  She  had  literary  talents, 
and  wrote  ."iome  lovely  poems.  She  contrib- 
uted much  to  her  husband's  success  in  life. 
They  died  without  issue,  but  they  had  an 
adopted  son  and  daughter. 

Now,  for  the  second  fe.iture  of  my  ple.xslng 
task  on  this  occasion.  The  nephew  of  Ed- 
ward Schlldhauer,  CapUiin  Clarence  H. 
Schlldhauer,  US  N  R..  retired.  Is  our  guest 
speaker  today,  and  we  welcome  him.  He,  too, 
has  had  a  brilliant  career,  and  is  yet  active. 
I  hasten  to  give  a  few  of  the  high  points  of 
his  life  and  activities,  and  then  you  may  hear 
him. 

He  started  his  naval  service  as  an  enlisted 
man;  and  In  1915  he  w;is  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis;  and  grad- 
uated therefrom  In  1918.  He  rendered  dis- 
tinguished naval  service  in  World  War  I,  fol- 
lowed by  his  assignment  on  missions  to  North 
Rus-si.i  and  Germany.  Then  came  destroyer 
duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet;  and  next,  naval 
aviation  studies  at  Pensacola.  where  he  grad- 
uated In  1923.  with  test  pilot  actlvitle.<!  in- 
volved. In  1925  he  established  the  world's 
sea-plane  record  for  endurance.  In  1928  he 
organized  the  first  Naval  Experiment.tl 
Squadron  VI-I.  Later  In  1930.  he  resigned 
from  the  Navy  and  Joined  Genera'  Motors 
Corporation's  aviation  interests,  rendering 
in  that  connection  highly  important  services. 
There  followed  his  connection  u-lth  the  Pan 
American  Airlines,  Operating  Division,  and 
he  became  Manager  of  the  Pan  American  Pa- 
cific Division,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  flj-st  100  trans-Paclflc  flights;  and  in  1937 
he  took  charge  of  the  Pan  American  Atlantic 
Operations.  Then  came  his  employment  by 
the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.  in  1939.  He  was 
called  back  to  active  naval  duty  In  World 
War  II,  and  served  until  1947.  when  he  re- 
tired with  the  rank  of  Captain.  He  has  re- 
ceived the  Legion  of  Merit  award — in  1946. 
In  1951  lie  became  the  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of  Civil  Air  Transport  of 
General  Chennault's  Flying  Tigers,  with 
headquarters  in  Formosa.  In  1953  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  now  lives 
at  Owings  Mill,  Maryland,  near  Baltimore. 
He  is  now  with  the  Bendix  Radio  Field  En- 
gineering, engaged  in  highly  important  work. 

Captain  Schlldhauer  Is  married,  and  Mrs. 
Schlldliauer  is  with  us  today. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve;  he 
is  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  priceless  ex- 
periences behind  him,  and  many  more  years 
before  him,  we  trust,  for  beneficial  labors. 
He  has  membership  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  the  Reserve  Officers'  Association,  and  is 
a  commissioned  officer  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve. 

Captain  Schlldhauer  has  long  been  deeply 
interested  In  Isthmian  Canal  matters  (and 
has  navigated  the  Piuiama  Canal),  especially 
from  the  navigator's  standpoint.  His  address 
will  be  on  the  subject  of  a  future  Isthmian 
Canal,  chosen  by  himself.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  have  his  views  on  the  complex  Issues  in- 
volved; and  the  Society  will  be  glad,  at  any 
appropriate    time,    to   receive   any   divergent 


representations  and  Judgments.    The  Society 
maintains  an  open  forum. 

I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  present- 
ing Captain  Schlldhauer,  who  will  now  ad- 
dress you. 

The   Problem    of   a   New   Canal:   The  Best 

Solution 
(Address  by  Capt.  C.  H.  Schlldhauer.  U£.N  R  , 

retired,  before  the  Panama  Canal  Society 

of  Wiwhlngton,  DC  ,  May  21.  1906 1 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  ladle 
and   gentlemen :   Meetings  such   as  this  o:.e 
make  me  wonder  what  are  the  feelings  oi  thp 
family  of  the  man  commemorated.     Now  1 
know. 

Prom  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  splendid  tribute  of  Governor 
Thatcher  to  my  late  uncle.  On  behalf  of  all 
members  of  the  Schlldhauer  family,  I  ex- 
press their  fullest  appreciation  for  the  signal 
honor  accorded  by  this  memorial  program  in 
the  capital  city  of  our  country. 

Naturally,  the  thoughts  of  all  of  us  are  di- 
rected to  the  question  of  a  new  Istlimlan 
Canal,  either  at  the  present  route  or  at  some 
other  location.  Because  of  the  grave  im- 
portance of  the  subjects  Involved.  I  venture 
to  give  you  my  own  views  on  the  matter  of 
the  best  solution  trusting  thaWthey  will  be 
considered  objectively.  Notwitnetanding  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  legislation  providing 
for  consideration  of  only  one  solution,  t!ie 
canal  matter  is  of  such  vast  con.sequence  tiiat 
any  inquiry  purpKjrting  to  be  comprehensue 
should  consider  other  treatments.  In  so  du- 
Ing.  the  key  issues  are  site  and  type;  and  1 
shall  express  views  which,  I  believe,  reflec; 
the  Judgment  of  most  of  the  survivors  ol  tlie 
construction  of  the  present  canal.  IncludiiJE 
engineers  so  engaged.  All  these  can  appraise 
the  problem  realistically  because  of  their  in- 
timate experience  with,  and  knowledge  oJ, 
the  extreme  difficulties  which  accompanied 
the  original  construction.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  especially  refer  to  the  tremendous 
question  of  slides,  which  would  be  vastly  en- 
larged in  any  effort  to  go  deeper  Into  llie 
eartli  for  a  so-called  "sea  level"  project  if  tlie 
present  site  should  be  recommended  as  now 
seems  most  likely  or  In  any  other  area. 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  published 
alx)ut  inter-oceanic  canal  problems.  Writers 
have  vied  with  one  another  to  make  the  sub- 
ject appear  new  but.  as  experienced  studenii 
of  Isthmian  history  well  know,  the  major 
questions  Involved  are  old.  The  only  new 
feature  in  the  equation  is  a  new  crop  of  ad- 
vocates and  diplomats  who  have  ignored  ti:-' 
lessons  of  experience  and  have  procetded 
purely  on  the  theoretical  considerations. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  traffic  on 
August  15,  1914,  yet.  wltldn  ten  years,  the 
subject  of  the  type  of  canal,  despite  a  most 
careful  evaluation  of  the  matter,  was  suU 
being  agitated.  In  a  letter  on  May  31.  1924.  to 
former  Chief  Engineer  John  P  Stevens,  who 
had  designed  the  Panama  Canal  and  brought 
the  project  to  a  point  where  its  success  was 
certain.  Governor  Jay  J.  Morrow,  one  of  its 
ablest  governors,  made  this  incisive  .md 
prophetic  statement: 

"The  sea-level  project  Is  a  hardy  perennial, 
and  apparently  there  will  always  be  someone 
to  argue  for  it,  no  matter  iiow  often  the  im- 
possibility of  realizing  any  such  scheme  with- 
in practicable  limits  of  time  and  cost  may  be 
demonstrated." 

The  years  pa.ssed.  With  the  approach  of 
World  War  II,  our  authorities  became  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  sought  legislation  for  Increasing 
its  c.ipaclty  tlirough  the  construction  of  what 
was  described  as  the  Third  Locks  Project. 
Authorized  in  1939  at  a  cost  of  $277,000,000 
after  Insuilic.ent  study  and  Inadequate  In- 
vestigations, this  propo.<<al  provided  for  one 
set  of  larger  locks  (140'  x  1200'  x  60' i  near 
each  of  the  existing  locks  but  somewhat  re- 
moved from  them  and  for  connecting  the  new 
locks  with  the  existing  channels  by  means  of 


by-pass  channels.      (H,   Doc,   No.   210,   76th 
Cong  •  1st  Ses8..on.) 

The  proposed  arrangement  at  the  Atlantic 
end  of  the  canal  was  logical  because  it  dupll- 
r'vted  a  sound  layout  that  has  been  tested  by 
i^ore  than  60  years  of  successful  operation  at 
G.uun.  At  the  Pacific  end,  however,  the 
original  third  lock  channel  plan  had  three 
-liirp  bends  that  would  have  created  op- 
rating  problems  and  navigational  hazards  of 
tiu>  gravest  character.  This  appraisal  Is 
b.iscd  on  navigational  experience,  study  and 
observation,  Including  many  transits  of  the 
Panama  Canal  on  naval  vessels.  Also,  It 
..hoiild  be  especially  noted  that  this  project 
\[:,d  undisclosed  features  for  converting  the 
,  ,:.  i!  to  sea  level  according  to  a  plan  that 
liid  been  neither  comprehensively  studied 
liar  specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress! 

Active  construction  started  in  1940  and  was 
pUiccd  on  a  rush  basis  until  it  was  suspended 
m  May  1942  after  an  expenditure  ol  more 
than  $75,000,000  mostly  on  lock  site  excava- 
tions at  Gatun  and  Mlraflores.  Fortunately, 
no  excavation  was  undertaken  on  the  Pacific 
side  at  Pedro  Miguel,  which  left  the  way  open 
(_>r  ft  re-examination  of  the  project  In  the 
V.iti  of  marine  experience  before  It  was  too 
i.-.-.c 

Tlie  Panama  Canal  at  that  time  was  the 
soene  of  tremendous  activities  in  connection 
with  its  military  protection  and  the  transit 
of  our  naval  vessels  to  and  from  combat  are.'is 
in  the  Pacific.  These  demands  created  keen 
interest  among  canal  authorities,  both  op- 
er.iting  and  engineering,  in  the  study  of  canal 
operational,  navigational  and  engineering 
problems  with  regard  to  planning  as  derived 
from  lessons  learned  under  war  conditions. 

Eventually,  these  efforts  Inspired  the  de- 
velopment in  the  Panama  Canal  organization 
liseU  of  what  today  is  known  .is  the  Terminal 
Luice-Third  Lock  Plan,  which  proposal  would 
consolidate  all  Pacific  locks  in  one  set  south 
of  .Mlraflores  similar  to  the  existing  layout  at 
Gitun  and  provide  a  summit-level  lake  an- 
chorage in  the  Pacific  sector  to  serve  as  a 
tr.iffic  reservoir, 

ilecognized  immediately  by  respected  canal 
enpneers  as  the  greatest  single  contribution 
In  the  way  of  canal  planning  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  Bohio  Dam  and  Locks  to  Gatun 
to  form  Gatun  Lake,  the  proposal  attracted 
wide  support  from  navigation  Interests  that 
use  the  canal,  including  local  naval  authori- 
ties and.  eventually.  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J. 
King  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox. 

In  its  study  of  the  plan,  the  Navy  De- 
p;irtment  sent  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  a  member  of  the  General  Board 
to  the  Canal  Zone  to  look  It  over  in  the 
fieid.  The  General  Board  recommended 
strong  Naval  support  of  the  plan  and,  in 
I'.s  principal  report,  made  this  significant 
statement :  "The  General  Board  is  much 
impressed  by  the  great  preponderance  of 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  lock  type  and  con- 
siders tliat  the  opinions  presented,  supported 
as  they  are  by  experience,  fully  Justify  the 
abandonment  of  the  Idea  of  a  sea-level  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama."  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  5.  pp.  6758-6759  ) 
Extensive  studies  at  the  time  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  later  in  the  Navy  Department, 
showed  the  lake-lock  design  to  be  the  best 
canal  plan  for  the  transit  of  vessels  prac- 
ticable of  achievement,  and  at  'comparative- 
ly low  cost",  estimated  in  1943  at  less  than 
iSOOOOO.CKM)  and  without  the  necessity  for 
negotiating  a  new  treaty  with  Panama,  The 
last  is  a  paramount  consideration. 

Eventually,  the  terminal  lake  proposal  was 
submitted  on  September  7,  1943,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  Indicated  his  approval  of  it 
as  a  post-war  project.  It  was  subsequently 
approved  In  principle  by  two  Governors  of 
the  Panama  Canal  as  the  preferred  form  for 
the  modification  of  the  authorized  Third 
Locks  Project  to  meet  future  navigational 
needs. 


Upset  by  the  wide  acceptance  of  the 
terminal  lake  idea  for  a  new  lake-lock  type 
canal,  advocates  of  the  old  and  rejected  "sea- 
level"  plan,  after  the  startling  advent  of  the 
atomic  bomb  in  1945,  seized  upon  that  nu- 
clear development  as  the  psychological  lever 
for  obtaining  legislation  for  a  canal  inquiry 
under  a  statute,  the  bill  for  which  was 
drafted  by  themselves  at  the  height  of  pub- 
lic hysteria. 

The  ensuing  act  of  the  Congress  (PubUc 
Law  280.  79th  Congress,  approved  December 
28.  1945)  directed  the  Governor  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  to  make  a  comprehensive  investi- 
gation of  the  means  for  increasing  its  ca- 
pacity and  "security"  to  meet  future  needs  of 
iiUeroceanic  commerce  and  "national  de- 
fense": and  also  for  a  restudy  of  the  Third 
Locks  Project,  and  a  study  of  canals  at  other 
locations. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  "security"  factor 
inserted  in  the  bill  by  advocates  of  the  "sea- 
level  "  type,  the  1946-7  Investigators  inter- 
preted this  factor  as  paramount  and  con- 
trolling, and  money  costs  not  a  "governing 
consideration"  and  sympathetic  propagan- 
dists urged  It  as  a  "mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress!' According  to  Informed  members  of 
the  Congress  at  that  time,  this  was  a  far 
more  extreme  interpretation  of  the  statute 
than  was  intended  by  the  Congress  which 
enacted  it. 

The  report  of  this  Inquiry  was  submitted 
in  1947.  As  expected,  it  recommended  only 
the  so-called  Sea-Level  Project  in  the  Canal 
Zone  on  an"  alignment  different  from  the 
existing  channel  for  major  canal  construc- 
tion, initially  estimated  to  cost  82  483,000,000 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  Its  alleged  greater 
"security".  It  ignored  such  matters  as  the 
vital  treaty  question  Involved,  and  what 
would  be  its  costs  for  a  huge  indemnity  to 
Panama,  a  greatly  increased  annuity,  and  the 
effect  on  tolls,  ail  of  which  would  liave  to  be 
borne  by  maritime  interests  that  use  the 
canal  or  by  our  over  burdened  taxpayers.  No 
wonder,  such  report  failed  to  receive  Presi- 
dential approval!  When  President  Truman 
transmitted  It  on  December  1,  1947.  to  the 
Congress,  he  did  so  without  comment  or  rec- 
ommendations, and  the  Congress  took  no 
action  thereon,  not  even  authorizing  its  print- 
ing. Tliree  years  later,  in  the  Act  of  1950, 
the  Congress,  on  Its  own  initiative,  reorga- 
nized the  Panama  Canal  enterprise,  placing 
it  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

As  time  passed,  transits  through  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  increased,  and  by  1964  its  capacity 
was  approaching  saturation.  On  Executive 
recommendations,  without  adequate  hear- 
ings, debate  or  information,  the  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  88-609.  88th  Congress, 
approved  September  22.  1964,  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  for  so  gravely  Im- 
portant a  matter. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  for  this  law  w.as 
passed  by  voice  vote  without  debate:  in  the 
House,  under  a  rule  procedure  that  pre- 
vented adequate  debate  on  the  vital  Issue. 
Moreover,  the  House  acted  without  the  bene- 
fit of  published  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  that 
conducted  them  and  those  hearings  to  this 
day  have  never  been  printed! 

The  statute  authorized  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  so-called  "commission"  of  five  men 
not  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  constructing  only 
a  "sea-level  "  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  This  action,  unwisely 
restrictive  and  unprecedented  in  character, 
served  to  exclude  from  consideration  the  so- 
lution that  many  competent  independent  and 
experienced  engineers  and  other  experts  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  and  most  economic 
solution  when  the  problem  is  evaluated  from 
all  key  angles. 

This  body  is  now  functioning.  It  Is  not 
the  Independent  and  broadly-based  commis- 
sion that  situation  requires  and  as  was  em- 
ployed in  the  building  ol  the  present  canal. 


The  sea-level  interesU  because  of  the  alleged 
vulnerability  of  the  present  high-level  lake- 
lock  type  canal  are  using  the  1964  enact- 
ment to  advance  the  1947  "sea-level"  recom- 
mendations With  utter  disregard  of  costs  or 
consequences  sis  a  "mandate  from  the  Con- 
gress "  for  the  second  time  since  World  War 
II. 

Meanwhile,  the  proper  handling  of  the 
overall  inter-oceanic  question  has  been  com- 
plicated by  a  series  of  developments  affecting 
the  Isthmus  that  started  when  Alger  Hiss 
ol  the  State  Department  in  1946  listed  the 
C.»nal  Zone  as  an  "occupied  area",  thereby 
classifving  It  a*  a  non-United  States  pos- 
scsslori.  Then  followed  In  1953  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Elsenhower-Remon  treaty  of 
1955,  which  was  supposed  to  end  Panama- 
nian demands  for  years  to  come.  But  efforts 
to  appease,  as  was  foreseen  by  Informed 
members  of  the  Congress  and  others,.^  only 
resulted  in  greater  efforts  to  extort.  Today 
we  are  in  the  process  of  negotiation  with 
Panama  for  new  treaties  affecting  the  canal 
that  would  cede  b.-^ck  t^3  that  country  full 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  As  to  that. 
I  can  think  of  no  greater  disaster  for  the 
continued  efficient  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  or  to  Panama  It- 
self. It  would  be  far  better  for  Panama  If 
the  United  States  stayed  on  the  Isthmus  In 
perpetuity,  for  our  presence  there  is  the  only 
guaranty  for  its  continued  independence. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  observe  that  the  United 
States  woulcl  never  have  undertaken  to  con- 
struct the  Panama  Canal  except  under 
conditions  of  complete  and  perpetual  con- 
trol. Moreover,  long  experience  on  the 
Isthmus  shows  that  the  present  cana!  could 
not  have  been  built  nor  subsequently 
maintained  and  operated  with  requisite  effl- 
ciency  with  less  authority  than  our  govern- 
ment has  exercised  under  the  1903  Treaty. 
TTiis  is  in  no  sense  imperialism  but  plain 
common  sense,  for  our  responsibilities  re- 
quire adequate  authority. 

As  to  the  original  decision  of  our  govern- 
ment for  the  high-level  lake-lock  plan,  the 
wisdom  of  It  has  been  completely  estab- 
lished. It  was  not  a  fiy-by-night  action  by 
Irresp-Dnsible  and  incompetent  officials  or  a 
political  compromise  as  claimed  by  some 
propagandists  but  a  reasoned  decision  after 
the  fullest  consideration  by  some  of  the 
best  engineers  and  ablest  statesmen  that 
our  country  ever  produced,  after  extensive 
debates  in  the  Congress. 

The  principal  arguments  used  by  "sea- 
level"  advocates  during  United  States  con- 
trol have  always  been  of  hypothetical  mili- 
tary character,' "security"  and  "national  de- 
fense": not  the  actual  problems  of  naviga- 
tion and  operations. 

During  the  1904-06  "battle  of  the  levels". 
it  was  the  alleged  "vulnerability"  of  the 
high-level  plan  to  naval  gunfire,  which  was 
an  Important  factor  in  causing  the  division 
of  the  Pacific  locks  into  two  sets  separated 
by  the  intermediate  level  Mlraflores  Lake — 
the  major  error  in  the  design  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Parenthetically,  I  may  add  that  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  sets  of  Pacific  locks 
were  originally  urged  by  Chief  Engineer 
John  F.  Stevens  in  1906  and  later  attempted 
bv  Colonel  William  L  Sibert  but  was  not 
done  because  of  public  pressure  in  the 
United  States  for  immediate  action. 

In  1939,  it  was  the  alleged  danger  of  enemy 
bombing  attacks  that  led  to  the  hasty  au- 
thorization of  the  Tlilrd  Locks  Project  and 
Its  hazardous  channel  layout,  and.  as  pre- 
viously indicated,  without  adequate  study  of 
the  crucial  navigational  and  operational  fea- 
tures involved. 

In  1945,  it  was  the  alleged'  greater  "secu- 
rity" of  the  "sea-level"  type  against  destruc- 
tion by  nuclear  attack,  which  fallacious 
premise  has  been  extensively  exposed  In  the 
Congress. 

In  1964,  it  was  the  alleged  greater  "vulner- 
ability" of  the  high  level  plan  to  destruction, 
even   by     'two  sticks  of   dynamite". 
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Thvis.  It  Is  abundantly  evident  that  advo- 
cates of  a  "sea-level"  canal  adjust  their 
terminology  and  Justifications  to  their 
needs  for  advancing  their  predetermined  ob- 
jective. They  never  mention  the  obvious 
facts  that  nothing  can  be  constructed  of  In- 
destructible proportions,  that  the  greatest 
dangers  In  any  type  of  canal-  In  the  entire 
Canal  Zone  are  massive  slides,  that  the  criti- 
cal slide  area  Is  In  the  high  central  mass,  and 
that  any  canal,  regardless  of  design,  cnn  be 
destroyed  by  nuclear  attack.  Nor  do  these 
advocates  ever  give  the  costs  and  complica- 
tions Involved  In  negotiating  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama  to  determine  the  specific  con- 
ditions for  constructing  a  "sea-level"  under- 
taking in  the  Canal  Zone,  which  project  Is 
not  covered  by  existing  treaty  and  would  re- 
quire a  new  one. 

It  Is  to  be  not*d  also  that  "sea  level"  ad- 
vocates Ignore  the  fact  that  the  design  that 
they  have  In  mind  Is  not.  In  any  sense,  an 
open  strait,  such  as  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
but  that  tidal  locks  and  many  miles  of  lateral 
dams,  diversion  channels,  and  flood  control 
structures  on  both  sides  of  the  ship  channel, 
would  be  necessary.  They  also  Ignore  these 
facts:  (1)  that  a  greatly  deepened  cut  re- 
quired by  the  so-called  "sea-level"  design 
would  present  a  greater  peril  for  nuclei  r  at- 
tack than  the  existing  canal  and  (2)  faat,  as 
warned  by  the  Board  of  Cotisultants.  Isth- 
mian Canal  Studies.  1957  60.  there  wo  jid  be 
"serious    danger    of   a   long    interruption    to 

traffic (Ho.  Rapt.  No.  1960.  86th  Cong. 

2nd  Sess.,  p  5,  para.  16) .  Such  lack  of  forth- 
rightness  in  a  matter  so  grave.  Is  Indeed,  in- 
comprehensible and.  In  fact,  constitutes  a 
betrayal  of  our  own  and  Western  Hemi- 
spheric interests,  Including  those  of  Panama 
Itself. 

In  following  the  canal  subject  closely  over 
a  period  of  years.  I  have  read  extensively  In 
the  Congressional  Record  many  o."  the 
thoughtful  objective  addresses  and  state- 
ments of  Representative  D.aniel  J.  Flood  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  writings  and 
utterances  of  distinguished  and  Informed 
authors.  In  the  quality  of  their  documenta- 
tion, clarity  of  expression  and  force  of  argu- 
ments. Congressman  Flood's  contributions 
on  the  canal  question  are  unique  In  our  his- 
tory and  should  be  studied  by  all  who  wish 
to  understand  the  canal  problem.  As  sum- 
marized by  him  in  a  statement  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  March  1.  1966.  the  key 
i.ssuea  In  the  Isthmian  question  are  obvious 
and  simple. 

First,  the  transcendent  responsibiaty  of 
our  Government  to  safeguard  the  Indispen- 
sable sovereign  rights,  power,  and  authority 
of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
territory  as  granted  under  the  1903  Treaty. 
Second,  the  subject  of  the  major  Increase 
of  capacity  and  operational  improvement  of 
the  existing  high-level  lake-lock  canal 
through  modifying  the  Third  Locks  Project 
to  provide  a  summit  lake  and  anchorage  at 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  correspond 
with  the  layout  at  Gatun.  on  which,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  some  $"5,000,000  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  has  been  spent  on  lock  site 
excavations  only  at  Oatvin  and  Mlraiiores. 
The  major  part  of  these  excavations  can  be 
utilized  under  the  proposed  lake-lock  plan. 

Third,  the  matter  of  a  new  Panama  Canal 
of  so-called  "sea-lever'  design  to  replace  the 
present  canal,  which.  In  addition  to  other 
structures  previously  mentioned,  requires 
tidal  locks  near  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal 
where  tbe  tidal  range  has  a  taaxlmum  of  22 
feet. 

Fourth,  the  question  of  a  new  canal  at  an- 
other site  In  Panama  or  Colombia  or  Nica- 
ragua. 

Despite  the  enactment  of  the  1964  canal 
statute,  three  bills  were  Introduced  In  the 
present  Congress  by  Representatives  KiratM- 
90K  of  Tennessee.  Bow  of  Ohio  and  TJXioo  of 
Pennsylvania  to  create  an  Independent  and 
broadly-based  Inteioceanle  Canals  Commis- 


sion. The  Commission  would  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  and  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive Investigation  and  study  of  all  prob- 
lems Involved  or  arising  In  connection  with 
plans  or  proposals  for: 

An  Increase  in  the  capacity  and  operational 
efficiency  of  the  present  Panama  Canal 
through  the  adaptation  of  the  Tlilrd  Locks 
Project  (53  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a  summit- 
level  terminal  lake  anchorage  In  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  with  that  in 
the  Atlantic  end.  or  by  other  modification  or 
design  of  the  existing  facilities; 

Tlie  construction  of  a  new  Panama  Canal 
of  sea-level  design,  or  any  modification 
thereof; 

The  construction  and  ownership,  by  the 
United  States,  of  another  canal  or  canals 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
You  will  note  that  these  bills  Include  con- 
sideration of  the  major  improvement  of  the 
present  Panama  Canal  tlirough  modification 
of  the  Third  Lock  Project.  This  is  not  In- 
cluded in  the  1964  statute  which  only  refers 
to  a  ■sea-level"  cnaal  to  meet  future  require- 
ments. The  enactment  of  these  bills,  to  in- 
clude consideration  of  Increasing  the  capacity 
and  efficiency  of  the  present  canal,  should  t>e 
included  In  the  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  canal  problems.  The  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  operational  Improve- 
ment of  the  less  expensive  and  functionally 
superior  high-level  lake-lock  canal  to  meet 
the  basic  requirements  mentioned  in  the 
statute  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any  Inquiry 
that  purports  to  be  "full  and  complete." 
Moreover,  it  should  be  Independent. 

The  high-level  lake-lock  type  of  moderniza- 
tion, when  considered  from  all  an^iles.  offers 
the  best  solution.  Besides  It  could  pay  its 
way  while  the  necessiu-y  Improvements  are 
made.  In  contrast,  a  "sea-level"  tidal  lock 
canal  must  be  completed  to  full  dimensions 
at  once  and  its  enormous  construction  cost 
would  be  a  substantial  addition  to  tlie  na- 
tional debt  fo'  a  very  long  time,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  diplomatic  costs  for  a 
new  treaty. 

Indeed,  meeting  the  canal  problem  by  the 
major  Improvement  of  the  existing  lock-type 
canal  would  inure  to  the  very  great  advan- 
tage of  Panama  by  keeping  the  canal  on  the 
Isthmus,  preventing  the  destruction  of 
Panamanian  economy,  and  Insuring  the  con- 
tinued Independence  of  Panama  Itself. 

My  uncle  and  his  top  level  associates  In 
building  the  Panama  Canal  were  not  men 
moved  by  sentiment  in  making  crucial  de- 
cisions but  tough -minded  realists.  They, 
like  those  who  follow  the  sea,  had  a  great 
respect  for  the  powerful  forces  of  nature,  so 
often  exhibited  at  Panama  In  the  form  of 
massive  slides.  Were  they  here  ti>day.  they 
would  not  be  Influenced  by  any  sentimental 
feeling  evoked  by  saving  their  own  work  but 
only  by  the  Intrinsic  realities  of  the  situation 
that  they  so  well  understood.  1  have  every 
reason  to  believe  from  many  conversations 
with  him  that  they  would  favor  the  lake- 
lock  plan  that  I  have  discussed  as  the  proper 
solution  and  would  oppose  the  resurrected 
Idea  of  a  so-called  "sea-level"  canal,  which 
woxild  require  an  unprecedented  expenditure 
of  the  taxpayer's  money  and  open  a  veritable 
box  of  Pandora  of  dUUcultles  of  every 
character.  I,  therefore,  believe  that  the 
wisest  and  best  solution  Is  to  keep  the 
present  canal  and  enlarge  its  capacity  and 
improve  its  operations  to  meet  future  needs 
of  shipping  by  means  of  the  Indicated  high- 
level  lake-lock  design. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  SAFETY  ON 
THE  raOHWAYS 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  most  Americans  feel  only 
shame  when  they  read  of  highway  deaths 
and  injuries. 


And  yet  this  guilt  could  turn  to  pride 
If  we  as  a  nation  foiuid  ways  to  reduce 
accidents  even  as  our  traffic  continues  to 
increase. 

Congress,  by  its  careful  consideration 
of  new  legislation  to  Improve  automobile 
construction.  Is  fulfilling  part  of  It.s  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area.  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  find  it  necessary  to  act  in  other 
ways,  too. 

But  laws  can  go  only  so  far.  The  big 
question  is:  How  can  each  person  betiind 
the  wheel  of  an  automobile  become  an 
active  participant  In  a  campaign  for 
safety  on  the  highways? 

Manj'  State  and  municipal  law  en- 
forcement ofTicials  have  joined  in  worth- 
while safety  programs.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  a  major  new.spapcr — the 
Record  of  Hackensack,  N.J. — recently 
bepan  its  own  campaign  to  reduce  read 
hazards. 

The  Record  is  encouraging  motorlst.s 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  road  conditions 
that  cause  accidents.  The  newspaper 
provides  coupons  which  can  be  filled  out 
and  foi-warded  to  State  officials  for  en- 
gineering study.  The  Record  is  also 
planning  a  traffic  conference  for  full 
discussion  of  the  problems  thus  uricov- 
ered.  Attorney  General  Arthur  J,  Sill.s 
has  given  full  support  to  this  campaign. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article  and 
an  editorial,  from  the  June  29  issue  of 
the  Record  be  reprinted  in  this  Record 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  newspaper  is 
accomplishing  two  worthy  objectives  at 
once:  It  is  reminding  each  driver  that 
he  has  a  personal  stake  in  traffic  safety, 
and  It  is  also  imearthing  valuable  infor- 
mation for  traffic  experts.  The  Record 
is  providing  a  valuable  example  for  simi- 
lar action  elsewhere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Hackensack   (NJ.)    Record,  Jur.e 

29.  19661 
Sills  StrppoBTs  Record  TRArric-SAnrrT  Drive 
(By  William  Schechner) 
One  of  the  State's  leading  campaigners  for 
traffic  safety,  Attorney-General  Arthur  J 
SUls,  has  given  his  full  support  to  The  Rec- 
ord's campaign  to  end  the  carnage  on  Bergen 
Cotmty  highways. 

The  death  toll  on  Bergen  roads  now  stands 
at  52,  and  unless  the  current  trend  Is  re- 
versed the  total  for  the  year  will  be  near  120. 
Last  year  90  died  on  Bergen  roads. 

Sills  praised  The  Record's  upcoming  traffic 
conference  as  an  excellent  Idea  The  meet- 
ing between  State.  County,  and  local  traffic 
experts  Is  aimed  at  presenting  Inform.'-'ifn 
on  area  death  traps  and  how  they  can  be 
corrected. 

Word  from  the  Attorney-General  was  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  as  the  mails  brought 
more  than  200  coupons  from  Record  readers 
describing  what  they  believe  to  be  the  worst 
danger  spots  In  Bergen  County. 

Sills  said  the  newspaper's  coupon  cniVi- 
palgn  was  providing  a  valuable  service  by 
allowing  drivers  to  tell  officials  about  roaa 
conditions  which  can  cause  accidents. 

"Too  Often  they  feel  'I  ought  to  tell  some- 
body' but  they  don't  know  who  to  tell."  Sill* 
said.  Another  coupon  appears  on  Page  3  oi 
todays  editions. 

Cltlisenfl  often  write  him,  BUIs  said,  asking 
what  they  can  do  about  automobile  safety. 
He  praised  the  coupon  and  conference  be- 
cause they  give  Individuals  a  chance  to  maxe 
tbemselvea  heard.  "Ttye  public  can  P^"<^ 
pate  by  bringing  to  our  attention  those  area* 
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they  consider  Uouble  »poU,"  the  Attorney-  Something  haa  to  be  done,  and  the  fact  opment  of  a  sensible  sea  policy— a  policy 

General  said.  that  dangerous  driving  has  Its  roots  In  the  tj^gt   will  put  to  work  for  man   and   for 

uiBCB  snics  bliickest   subsoil    of    the    human   mind    and  •^^-grld    peace   the    vast    resources    of    the 

The    Attorney-General    also    said   he   will  ''Pif'  had  better  not  be  aUowed  to  deter  our  ever-renewins  sea.     This  policy   entails 

send  The  Record  conference  State  Police  re-  ^'■>'ng  ^°°°,;..    „„  ,^,,  m„„„  »,^  th^  <?pna'e  use  of  the  oceans  as  a  supply  of  food. 

'"^.rJ^rir^SrVoTK^/S'^"'  th^w    k,^t^^    n'reThafcrrs'i^m^dr^afrr  -ter   and  minerals,   a.,   a   medium   of 

noticed  by  troopers  on  highway  patrol.  at  the  point  of  design  and  manufacture.    We  transportation  and  comm-jnication,  as  a 

The  reports  are  sent  to  the  btate  High v^ ay               ^                        national    Administration  factor  in  the  complex  pursuit  of  a  stable 

Department,  which  then  repomback  to  Sill  s                   ,[^dards  sterner  than  it  wanted.    We  peace. 

Law  a"d  Public  Safety  Department  on  *hat  ^^  persuade   a  President  to  say  for  us,  as  Mr    President,  there  are  a  number  of 

"s,me  of^thrconduions  are  promptly  cor-  "^o  """^  '"'*■     "*'*  "^  '^°  ^'*"^"  ^°'^'^''  persuasive  reasons  why  the  United  States 

.^^'^!.:^.r^oP^^L'^  ^";^^^^t!r°den^riaws  against  drunken  rirm^T''^ls%";:t?oTls't?^ofThe 

-rak^^iSfs^-^  '--  ^-  ''  --'  --Ld  ;^^^r^^eT,e^-di^^u1t^ffr  "   "  f'^^^^COuS  k^^h    ^f I  ^ihS 

.Sills  also  promised  the  full  co-operation  of  ^^^  policeman  to  bring  Into  court  evidence  still    limits    itself     to    a    3-mile    nshinp; 

l.Ls  Department,  which  Includes  the  Division  incontrovertible  by  bland  lawyers  and   ob-  jurisdiction.     The  vast  majority  of  fish - 

OS  Motor  Vehicles  and  lt«  Traffic  Safety  Serv-  y^guig  expert  witnesses.              "  ing  nations  have  set  boundaries   of    12 

ice  as  weU  as  the  SUte  Police,  In  supplying  ^.^   ^^^^   demand— as   we   shall   do   one   of  miles  or   more.     This  fact   is   supported 

mlormaUon  for  the  conference.  these   dav.s,   as   certainly  as   a  computer  can  jj^  ^^j^g  Department  of  State  and  the  I>e- 

SiUs  has  a  long-record  of  interest  in  traffic  count  off  the  people  who  have  the  accidents—  "  ^tmpnt  nf  N:rv\-    both   nf  which  in  re- 

salcty,  and  he  recalled  that  he  himself  has  .^at  all  drivers  submit  to  periodic  physical  ^^I^^rinnsstandin^    OpijTiSon    to  ^ 

notified  the  Highway  Department  of  a  dan-  ^^^  psychological  re-examination.     We  can  ^^^'^^^^    .   ^^fv,   ?  t^f  t^^   illltP^; 

gerous  condition  he  noticed  during  his  morn-  ^ule  off'  the  road  the  senile  Incompetent  and  2218.  noted  that  the  trend  m  intema- 

ing  drives  from  his  home  In  Metuchen  to  the  ^^^^  juvenile  irresponsible.  tional  law  was  establishment  Of  12-mile 

biaie  House.  And,  through  the  use  of  a  device  as  rela-  fishing   zones.      It   must  be  pointed   out 

Motorists  driving  at  high  speed  on  Route  1  tlvely  tinsophlstlcated  as  a  pool  of  plain  peo-  that  the  measure  in  no  way  endorses  ex- 

In  New  Brunswick  do  not  have  enough  warn-  pje  to  identify  the  dangers  that  haunt  them,  tension  of  territorial  seas.  a  Step  which 

lug  of  a  traffic  light  at  the  Intersection  of  ^e  might  find  the  time  has  come  for  a  rach-  could    adversely    affect    freedom    of    the 

Route    1    and    Ryders    Lane.   Sills    said.     He  q^i    re-evaluation    of    the    way    we    use    the  epos 

has  asked  the  Highway  Department  to  put  naoney   governments   appropriate   for   roads.  pprtjiinlv    a    wider    territorial    fishing 

up  warning  signs,  is  it  time  to  change  pnorites  so  that  more  *-^'^'     .;  "'     **  ,        ":,„   „^  4-for,,»o   tX   mir 

money  can  be  appihd  to  wiping  out  such  zone  Will  be  of  some  as.sistance  to  our 

[From  the  Hacken.sack  IN.J.)  Record.  horror   chambers   as   the   Little   Ferry   tr.iffic  fishermen    who    are    facing    incrca-Smglv 

June29. 19«61  circle  and  such  ridiculous  antiques  as  the  stiff  competition  from  larger  and  more 

Dancer  Spot  Anderson  Street  Bridge  in  Hackensack?    Is  it  mdfclem    foreign    fleets.     Foreign    vessels 

Do  you  know  of  a  road  condition  In  Bergen  ^'nie  to  limit  access  to  the  downtown  streets  can    be    seen    regulariy    off    our    coasts 

County  that  Is  the  cause  of  accldenU?    li  so.  which  have  become  commuter  raceways?     I.s  taking  a  resource  which  could  be  Ours  If 

list  It  below  and  mall  this  coupon  to  Danger  "  ^'"^e  for  the  elimination  of  all  major  street  ^^   ^^^.^  equipped  to   compete..    ^We   are 

Spot  Editor,   The  Record,   150   River  Street,  crossi^ngs  at  grade?     We  re  killing  16  people  equipped    to    compete    because    this 

H^kensack.      Record    reporters    wiU    check  ^^  ^^^  ,ZtlTTcc1ss\Vll-.T  l^Tt  iT.  Nation   haT  been  slow   to   recognize  the 

r  nee?is  'cLnl^m"edTnformaUon  will  b    fo'^r''  the'a^tomX  o^nlrTd  d^ver'U'^ax""  great  need  for,  the  great  Stakes  mvolved 

turfed 'toTh^sSL'forTn^lneerlnL^/tudy.  ^-^'"i-  — ^^  ^  -"— ^^  death-trap  roads  in  developmg  a  sensible  sea  policy. 

If  vou  wish,  you  may  submit  a  sketch  of  and  hlgh-frlctlon  tntersecUons?  There    are    some    i^ersons    who   would 

tiie  road,  showing  the  danger,  on  a  separate  B'K  Deal?  Maybe.  argue  that  the  Government  has  no  busi- 

eheet  ot  paper.     Please  make  your  recom-  ^*  ^^'^  better  be.  ^ess  aidiiig  an  industry  that  cannot  meet 

mendations  as  concise  as  possible.  ■  foreign     competition.     Aside     from     an 

Location                                          a  <?TrTCc:rRT  V  <5FA  POT  TPV           "ample    number   of    precedents    showing 

wSirrt'G;^?'::" ■:".:::::::::::::""  sensible  sea  policy       ^^^^  thinking  incorrect,  i  fmmy  beheve 

Suggestions Mr.     BARTLETT.       Mr.     President,  that  we  let  our  fishing  and  mantime  in- 

Reader's  Name Thomas    Hardy,    the    English    novelist,  dustries  dwindle  to  extinction  at  grave 

Address asked:  risk  to  the  Nation. 

Phone  Number ^^^-^^.^^ y^^^^  ^an  say  of  a  particular  sea  that  It  is          I  will  return  to  the  importance  of  these 

11^  ^  ♦h^.TT  .i^JZr.vyfMT  V  T)^^r.rA  °''*-     Distuied  by  the  sun,  kneaded  by  the  jiidustries  in  a  moment,  but  first  I  want 

'           the  Haj^ensac^^N.J.)  Record.  ^^^   ,,  ^  ^^.^.^  In  a  year,  in  a  day,  or  ^^  discuss  what  I  consider  the  most  per- 

LooK  a«^n-It's'm.nsx.auchtkk!  "^  ""^  ''°"'-  „  ^.  ^  ^^^^\^  ^^ason  for  supporting  the  12- 
A«  of  the  moment  when  this  1^  beiue  It  Is  that  ability  to  renew  itself  which  mile-lunit  bill.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wrUten-t^L  a  totL  sub  ect  to  ch^^^?  f^ives  the  sea  so  vast  a  potential  to  serve  ki.ow  of  any  supporter  of  S.  2218  ^hohe- 
^•ithin  any  such  minute  as  it  takes  a  human  a  world  faced  with  an  ever-growing  need  lieves  it  is  a  panacea  for.  our  fishing 
being  to  bleed  or  bum  to  death  m  a  crumpled  for  food  and  natural  resources.  A  coal  problems.  Enacunent  of  tins  bill,  how- 
car— some  62  persons  had  been  killed  in  mine  may  run  out,  an  oil  well  may  dry  ever,  will  provide  the  United  States  with 
automobile  accidents  on  Bergen  County  roads  ^p  ^ut  with  proper  use,  the  sea  will  con-  a  most  useful  tool  in  working  to  bring 
and  streets  since  the  bells  of  midnight  rang  tinue  to  serve  man  indefinitely  about  a  world  fishery  convention,  a  con- 
la  1966.  Statewide  the  ni^acre  had  ^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  natural  re-  vention  desperately  needed  if  the  oceans 
Ts^l^il^^^aftha 'i;;;^  fasTyear  bufiii  source,  proper  use  entails  development  are  not  to  be  stripped  clean,  if  we  are 
Berg'ercou^tv  thf  kiiZg  aTpo^Ad  Bo^^^^^^  BS  weU  as  safeguards  against  harmful  to  have  the  intornational  agreemeaits 
how  to  have  slipped  out  of  control.  It  was  exploitation.  necessary  to  msure  that  Uie  seas  will 
running  13  deaths  and  97  days  ahead  of  the  The  Senate  recently  approved  S.  2218.  continue  to  renew  andio  serve  man.  In 
record  established  In  1965.  and,  with  two  big  ^  )-,i;j  to  extend  U.S.  fishery  jurisdiction  short,  enactment  of  this  bill  mu.st  be 
summer  holidays  and  the  death -dealing  fj-om  the  present  3-mile  limit  of  its  terri-  coupled  with  strenuous  efforts  to  bring 
dusks  of  autumn  yet  to  be  negotiated,  the  .  .^j  ^.^j^^g  ^q  12  mjies  off  its  coasts  about  a  world  convention.  The  recent 
extrapolations  Indicate  120  killings  for  the  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  p^^  ^^  creation  of  a  high-level  fisheries  post  in 

So'  What?     One   kiiiine   is  dull   routine  bUl  to  expand  the  fish  protein  concen-  the  Dcpart.ment  of  State  indicates  the 

Fo^riiiCat  a^irma^e'lyewire^e::  trate    research    and    development    pro-  adnnmstraUon  is  begmnmg  to  appreci- 

ever  toughened  doctors  and  policemen,  faint  gram.     These  measures  represent  both  ate  the  importance  of  the  problem. 

or  sicken.     Killings  In  batches  of  five  or  aspects  of  proper  use  of  a  natural  re-  There  is  good  reason  why  there_  ap- 

more  can  even  make  Pa^  1  of  the  New  York  source.  pears  W  be  insuflBcient  worldwide  pres- 

Times  ir  the  circumstances,  e.g.  roasting  to  Because  some  persons  may  consider  sure  for  this  needed  convention  at  this 

death,  are  colorful.    But  so  what?    Whafs  ^^^^^  measures  important  only  to  a  par-  time,  and  that  is  human  nature.     As  I 

?>!"'k^^'^  **t^.'°*  '^'"^'1  "^"V   .^f,f?  ticular  industry  or  to  particular  areas,  noted  earUer.  the  Urdted  SUtes  is  one  of 

o.;'fa'voSS^g?rK?  I  would  like  to  discuss  today  the  broader  the  few  fishing  nations  which  permit 

WermatiaughteTtTthls  rate-at  a  rate  implications  involved.     These  ineasures  i<^'^'rn'£fr.,'^'''^^nnl'^Zy,c^ 

hurrying  np  to  50,000  a  year  nationwide-  are  of  national  and  International  import  coasts.     Certainly    nations    which    can 

Is  something  to  get  excited  about,  period,  because  they  are  involved  in  the  devel-  fish   close   to   our   coasts   while    keeping 
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foreign  vessels  well  away  from  theirs  are 
not  anxious  to  give  up  their  advantage. 
By  extending  our  fishing  zone  to  12 
miles.  Congress  will  encourage  other 
governments  to  see  the  wisdom  of  call- 
ing a  world  fishing  convention. 

Mr  President,  the  United  States  has  a 
great  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
world  fishing  regulations,  not  only  be- 
cause they  will  assist  what  once  was  and 
can  be  again  one  of  our  most  important 
industries,  but  principally  because  they 
will  help  insure  proper  use  of  ocean  re- 
sources. 

Development  of  a  desalination  process 
would  be  one  proper  use.  Development 
of  fish  protein  concentrate  as  a  source  of 
Cheap,  high-quality  protein  for  the 
world's  hungry  would  be  another.  I 
have  talked  at  length  on  numerous  oc- 
casions about  the  value  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  as  a  food  supplement,  and 
will  only  say  today  that  those  persons 
opposing  development  of  the  product 
should  put  aside  regional  interests  and 
personal  prejudices  and  think  of  vast 
need  for  a  protein  concentrate. 

I  am  confident  that  this  Nation  has  the 
scientific  ability  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  ocean  I  am  not  sure  it  has  the 
will,  not  because  it  is  tired,  but  because 
it  does  not  appreciate  what  is  at  ftake. 
At  stake  is  whether  or  not  this  Nt.tion, 
In  the  years  ahead,  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  in  the  struggle  to 
lead  the  world  toward  freedom.  It  was 
the  late  President  Kennedy  who  said : 

If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many 
who  are  poor,  It  cannot  save  the  few  who  are 
rich. 

The  competition  will  be  waged  ir  the 
poor,  developing  countries,  but  no!.,  as 
we  have  heard  so  often,  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  people,  at  least  not  at  first.  The 
battle  will  be  waged  and,  in  large  part, 
won.  in  the  stomachs  of  the  hungry  of 
the  world.  There  are  countless  studies 
Indicating  that  the  gap  between  the 
haves  and  have-nots  is  growing,  that  the 
gap  between  the  amount  of  food  the 
world  can  produce  and  what  it  needs  Is 
widening. 

The  ocean  represents  vast  untilled 
acres  of  farmland  which,  properly 
cultivated,  can  help  reverse  that  ominous 
drift.  I  believe  that  as  the  world's  rich- 
est nation,  w-e  have  a  heavy  resptonsi- 
bility  to  bear  in  the  war  against  world 
hunger.  I  believe  that  as  the  target  of 
nations  who  oppose  freedom,  we  must 
take  the  lead  in  this  war,  for  the  hungry 
of  the  world  will  look  for  leadership  to 
that  nation  which  has  fed  them.  Let 
us  not  enter  this  battle  handicapped  by 
failure  to  bring  all  our  resources  to  the 
task.  That  is  one  rea.son  why  a  viable 
fishing  industry  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

But  it  will  do  us  no  good  to  harvest 
and  to  mine  the  potential  of  the  sea  if 
we  carmot  carry  the  products  of  our 
labors  to  the  people  of  the  world.  It 
will  do  us  little  good  to  feed  the  hungry 
if  we  are  not  prejjared  to  help  them  de- 
velop strong  economies  through  trade. 
Those  are  only  two  reasons  why  a  viable 
maritime  industry  is  In  the  national 
Interest. 

Too  often,  too  many  persoris  believe 
seapower  is  something  to  be  cranked  up 


In  time  of  emergency.  But  seapower, 
the  end  result  of  a  sensible  sea.  p>olicy, 
is  more  than  carriers  and  deck  guns, 
more  than  supplying  troops  in  war.  Sea- 
power also  Is  the  good  sense  to  explore 
and  cultivate  the  great  natural  resources 
of  the  sea:  and  it  is  the  ability  to  carry 
cargo  and  extend  influence  in  peace. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  reclaim  its  place  among  the 
world  fishing  and  maritime  leaders.  The 
time  has  come  for  this  great  country  to 
turn  its  attention  to  exploring  and  culti- 
vating the  sea,  the  earth's  last  frontier. 
To  tho.se  who  contend  the  challenge  of 
the  ocean  is  passed,  I  ask,  "Who  can  say 
of  a  particular  sea  that  it  is  old?" 


DENIAL  OF  EQUAL  RIGHTS  TO 
AMERICAN  JEWS  TRAVELING  IN 
ARAB  COUNTRIES  DEPLORED 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  have  been  appalled  over  the  indig- 
nities suffered  by  our  Jewish  fellow  citi- 
zens in  their  travels  or  planned  travels 
to  the  Middle  East.  Though  bound  to 
us  by  trade  and  treaty,  some  of  these 
Arab  nations  violate  the  canons  of  inter- 
national custom  and  usage  by  barring 
American  travelers  from  visiting  their 
countries  .solely  on  the  grounds  of 
religion. 

It  does  not  mitigate  the  offense  to 
recognize  that  such  arbiti-ai-y  acts  hurt 
none  more  than  the  countries  which 
practice  the  discrimination.  Business 
contacts  are  aborted,  trade  possibilities 
are  reduced,  and  ill  will  abounds. 

Most  grievous  of  all,  our  citizens  are 
being  deprived  of  their  rights  of  citizen- 
ship and  we  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
redress  this  wrong.  It  is  ironic  that  as 
we  move  closer  to  the  achievement  of 
equal  rights  for  all  our  citizens  at  home, 
we  sileiitly  suffer  outrages  against  our 
citizens  abroad. 

Jerold  C.  Hoffberger,  a  leading  citizen 
of  Maryland  and  a  close  friend  of  mine, 
has  written  a  very  thoughtful  letter  to 
me  on  this  matter,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  inclusion  of  Mr.  Hoff- 
berger's  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  1,  1966. 
Hon    Joseph  D    Ttdings. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Joe:  Once  again  I'm  writing  to  you 
about  a  most  distasteful  subject.  The  Jew- 
ish Telegraphic  Agency,  on  June  29th,  re- 
ported that  Syria  and  Jordan  had  barred 
three  American  Jews  scheduled  to  visit  there 
next  month  as  members  of  a  Trade  Union 
group  The  Retail.  Wholesale,  and  Depart- 
ment Store  Union  (AFL-CIO)  discloses  that 
the  Arab  Governments  had  refused  visas  to 
the  Jewish  members  of  a  Union-sponsored 
tour  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  sched- 
uled to  leave  New  York  on  July  12th,  Tlie 
Union  reported  that  the  action  of  the  Arab 
Oovernmenta  had  been  in  violation  of  earlier 
assurances  that  there  would  be  no  discrim- 
ination against  the  Jewish  members  of  the 
group.  Egypt  and  Lebanon,  which  are  also 
on  the  itinerary,  had  not  barred  the  three 
Jewish   Union  members. 

We  have  raised  our  voices  in  concern  when 
official  representatives  and  military  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  are  barred 
from  these  countries  because  of  their  reli- 


gion. Now  private  citizens  are  being  given 
the  same  treatment.  I  wonder  what  would 
happen  throughout  the  world  If  the  United 
States  barred  a  citizen  of  Jordan  or  Syrm 
for  any  reason  whatsoever  except  that  that 
person  be  a  carrier  of  disease  or  a  criminal 
I  recognize  tlial  there  Is  not  much  we  c,t;i 
do  about  this  sort  of  thing  but  I  do  believe 
we  should   raise   our   voices  In   outrage. 

Whatever  you  can  do  to  put  this  matter  on 
the  record  will  be  appreciated 
Sincerely. 

Jerry. 


PRAYERS   AND  BIBLE   READING  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  text 
of  a  statement  endorsed  by  the  Protes- 
tant Ministers  for  School  Prayers  and 
Bible  Reading  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention.  Certainly  their  views  on  thi.s 
important  matter  should  be  considered, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thi.s 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Te.xt  op  Statement  Endorsed  by  Protestant 

Ministers  for  SciiooL  Prayers  and  Bible 

Reading 

As  a  Protestant  minister.  I  wish  to  state 
my  firm  conviction  that,  due  to  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  provision  now  needs 
to  be  made  In  the  United  States  of  Amcno.i 
for  Individuals,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  be 
free  to  pray  and  to  read  the  Holy  Bible  In  our 
public  schools  and.  In  general,  to  recognize 
Almighty  God  In  the  public  life  of  our  Nation. 


RECORDS  OP  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  U.S.  SAVINGS  BOND  PAYROLL 
PLAN  BY  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
PEARL  HARBOR  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 
AND  THE  PEARL  HARBOR  NAV.^L 
SUPPLY  CENTER,  HAW  AH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  em- 
ployees of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Ship- 
yard and  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Sup- 
ply Center  recently  established  remark- 
able records  for  participation  in  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  savings  bond  payroll  plan. 

Rear  Adm.  E.  Alvey  Wright,  com- 
mander of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Ship- 
yard, was  recently  presented  with  a  new 
minuteman  flag  bearing  three  gold  stars 
and  three  white  stars  symbolizing  19 
consecutive  years  during  which  more 
tiian  90  percent  of  the  employees  have 
been  buying  savings  bonds  regularly 
through  the  jmyroll  savings  plan. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  actual  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  was  98,5  per- 
cent or  5,595  of  the  5,676  employees. 

Another  minuteman  flag  was  pre- 
sented by  Gov.  John  A.  Burns  to  Capt. 
Elliott  Bloxon,  commanding  officer  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Supply  Center, 

Naval  Supply  Center  employees  estab- 
lished a  record  of  93  percent  participa- 
tion— the  15th  consecutive  year  with 
more  than  90  percent  participation.  A 
total  of  918  of  the  center's  987  employees 
are  enrolled  in  the  payroll  savings  plan, 

I  know  that  President  Johnson  and 
Members  of  this  body  will  be  exceedingly 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  widespread  sup- 
port given  to  the  U.S.  savings  bond  pay- 
roll plan  by  the  employees  of  these  two 
commands. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  NEW  ATHENS.  ILL. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
July  15,  16,  and  17  the  towTi  of  New  Ath- 
er?.  111.,  is  celebrating  Its  centennial. 
Situated  in  the  southwest  part  of  Illinois, 
thi.s  proud  community  has  grown  and 
prospered  over  the  last  100  years.  The 
area  is  noted  for  having  some  of  tlie  fln- 
e.sl  farmland  in  the  State.  And  a  trav- 
eler is  immediately  struck  by  the  well- 
k.^pt,  flourishing  farms  of  the  district. 

Tlie  history  of  New  Athens  is  rich  and 
varied  and  Is  marked  by  many  exciting 
episodes.  In  1813  a  fierce  Indian  tribe 
massacred  many  of  the  early  settlers. 
Floods  often  swept  through  the  center  of 
the  town.  And  reports  that  New  Athens 
was  to  become  the  center  of  steamboat 
traffic  once  boosted  the  population  to 
1,500  only  to  have  it  dwindle  to  5  when 
the  reports  proved  false. 

But  despite  calamities  and  hardsliips 
the  citizens  of  New  Athens  persevered. 
Today  New  Athens  is  an  outstanding 
community  boasting  many  fine  churches 
and  a  progressive  school  system.  I  con- 
pratulate  the  people  of  New  Athens  on 
their  achievements  of  the  past,  and  I 
share  with  them  the  hope  for  their  con- 
tinued progress  and  prosperity. 


REPORTED   E2CEX:UTTON   OP   AMER- 
ICAN     PRISONERS      BY      NORTH 
VIETNAMESE    GOVERNMENT 
Mr.     FULBRIGHT.      Mr.     President, 
there  have  been  very  ominous  reports 
in  the  newspapers  about  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  trying  and  execut- 
ing certain  of  our  prisoners  who  were 
taken  as  prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment o-f  North  Vietnam  will  not  ex- 
ecute the  prisoners  they  designate  as  war 
cnminals.  Clearly  they  were  captuied 
while  carrying  out  the  orders  of  their 
Government,  ordei-s  which  they  had  no 
part  in  formulating  and  ordei-s  to  which 
the  laws  of  this  country  require  obedi- 
ence. Such  an  execution  w  ould  be  a  bar- 
barous violation  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1949,  but  I  do  not  rest  my  appeal 
upon  that  basis  alone. 

The  real,  the  substantial  basis  for  my 
appeal  to  the  government  of  Ho  Chi 
Minli  Is  that  it  would  have  the  opposite 
effect  to  that  which,  I  assume,  they  de- 
sire. Rather  than  deterring  further  at- 
tacks upon  their  oil  Installations  or  their 
cities,  it  would  certainly  inspire  more  in- 
tense attacks  and  a  greater  spread  of 
devastation. 

I  recognize  the  natural  desire  of  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  for  re- 
venge against  the  Americans  for  what 
they  regard  as  a  savage  escalation  of  a 
war,  which.  In  their  view,  results  from 
aggression  by  the  United  States.  Never- 
theless, In  view  of  the  simple  facts  of 
life,  further  to  Incite  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  Increased  bombing  will  only 
make  any  kind  of  settlement  sJiort  of 
complete  and  utter  devastation  and  de- 
struction all  but  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  I  have,  as  the  record 
will  show,  opposed  the  escalation  and 
broadening  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
•still  believe  U  is  a  serious  mistake  and 
that,  instead  of  military  yictory.  we 
should  be  seeking  a  compromise  settle- 


ment of  the  war  by  negotiation.  Sooner 
or  later  the  war  must  end.  As  a  purely 
practical  matter,  the  ending  of  the  war 
will  be  delayed  and  the  suffering  of  all 
the  people  concerned  will  l>e  Increased 
if  the  prisoners  of  war  are  executed. 

I  believe  that  the  prestige  and  in- 
fluence of  the  government  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  will  be  enhanced  and  the  criticism 
of  the  American  escalation  •ftlll  be 
stronger  if  the  prisoners  are  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  Geneva  Convention. 
In  short,  to  show  restraint  and  self-dis- 
cipline under  the  stress  of  this  severe 
provocation  will  enhance  the  reputation 
for  maturity  and  wisdom  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled,  "Washmg- 
ton:  the  American  Prisoners  in  Hanoi," 
written  by  James  Reston,  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  July  13.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington:    Thx   Ameeican   Prisonirs   in 

Hanoi 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  July  12, — In  the  last  few 
days  Hanoi  and  the  Communist  capitals  of 
Eaitern  Europe  have  been  talking  about  try- 
ing and  executing  the  Aitierican  fliers  cap- 
tiired  in  North  Vietnam.  We  have  had  many 
tragic  miscalculations  on  both  sides  in  this 
war,  but  none  more  ominous  or  dangerous 
than  this. 

The  Communist  photographs  of  the  Amer- 
ican pilots  being  led  helpless  and  hand- 
cufled  at  gun  point  through  the  menacing 
crowds  are  bad  enough.  But  If  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  those  spectacular  Com- 
munist "trials"  and  the  execution  of  these 
men.  the  reaction  of  this  country  Is  likely 
to  be  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  Hanoi 
Imagines. 

THE  U.S    REACTION 

This  Is  a  very  critical  moment  In  the  long 
struggle  to  keep  this  war  limited.  The  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  are  no  doubt  furious 
about  the  bombings  of  the  oil  dumps  In 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  They  have  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  the  civilian  population  from 
those  cities  and  no  doubt  this  has  encouraged 
a  spirit  of  revenge.  But  nothing  will  add  to 
the  brutality  and  unpredictability  of  this 
war  'lore  than  making  these  few  fliers  pay 
with  their  lives  for  carrying  out  the  orders 
of   their  Government. 

There  has  been  much  stupidity  but  very 
little  jlngol-sm  in  America's  conduct  of  this 
war.  The  American  people  have  been  trou- 
bled but  calm.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  President  and  his  aides  have  avoided  ap- 
peals U)  emotion  and  no  effort  has  been  made 
vo  arouse  a  spirit  of  hatred  toward  the  po- 
liiicai  leaders  or  the  soldiers  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

In  fact — rightly  or  wrongly— U£.  officials 
here  and  in  Saigon  have  pictured  the  enemy 
as  brave  but  misguided  men  fighting  for 
Peiklng  or  Moscow  against  their  own  na- 
tional Interests.  But  all  this  could  easily 
be  changed  by  howling  mobs,  drum-fire 
courts  and  firing  squads  in  Hanoi. 

The  rviles  of  war  speciflcany  forbid  the 
retribution  now  being  discussed  in  the  Com- 
munist world  Article  XITl  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1949.  signed  by  the  Hanoi 
Government  on  June  5,  1957,  provides  that 
prisoners  of  war  should  be  protected  against 
intimidation  and  reprisal  for  acts  of  war 
performed  In  the  line  of  duty. 

Tills  however,  is  not  primarily  a  legal  but 
a  practical  question.  Involving  the  psychol- 


ogy of  the  American  people  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  NolX)dy  who  Itnows 
anything  atwut  Lyndon  Joimson  can  have 
much  doubt  about  the  severity  of  his  reac- 
tion If  the  fliers  he  sent  Into  North  Vietnam 
are  executed  against  the  standards  of  inter- 
national law  for  carr>-ing  out  his  orders 

Argument  In  this  country  about  »helher 
the  orders  to  bomb  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
were  wise  will  be  overwhelmed.  The  curi- 
ously impersonal  attitude  of  America  to  the 
war'wiU  end,  and  public  opinion  will  un- 
doubtedly support  him  in  any  counter- 
measures  he  takes,  no  matter  how  severe. 

THE  DIPLOMATIC  QtTESTION 

For  the  moment,  then,  the  practical  ques- 
tion 16  not  whether  the  Prime  Minisu-rs  of 
India  and  Great  Britain  can  persuade  the 
Soviet  Government  to  help  end  the  war, 
but  w  hcther  they  can  persuade  Kosv-gin  and 
Brezhnev  to  intervene  in  Hanoi  to  stop  this 
trend  toward  personal  reprisals,  which  will 
only  tend  to  make  the  war  unmanageable 

Moscow  and  the  Communist  governments 
of  E.t-'tern  Europe  are  obviously  in  no  mood 
to  propose  a  compromise  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam, but  they  may  at  least  be  willing  to  do 
something  about  keeping  it  from  getting  out 
of  control. 

harbiman's  task 

The  Presidents  special'  eavoy,  Averell 
Harriman.  Is  now  working  almost  full  tUne 
on  the  diplomacy  of  avoiding  this  tragedy, 
but  the  indications  from  Hanoi  are  that  of- 
ficials there  Intend  to  go  through  with  the 
trials. 

Far  from  Intimidating  other  Nary  and  Air 
Force  fliers  from  attacking  targets  in  North 
V'letnam  which  apparently  is  the  intention; 
far  from  restraining  President  Johnson, 
which  Is  what  they  are  believed  to  havf 
In  mind:  far  from  encouraging  opposition 
to  the  President's  bombing  policy,  the  con- 
viction and  execution  of  tlie  American  Qiers 
will  almost  certainly  escalat*  the  bombing 
and  unite  this  country  behind  a  much  more 
punitive  and  aggressive  policy. 

The  present  situation  is  bad  enough  The 
American  people  and  even  the  American 
Government  are  divided  about  tising  power 
to  destroy  the  power  centers  of  North  Viet- 
nam, but  If  thesr  fliers  are  humiliated  and 
executed,  it  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  follow  m  policy  of  restraint,  no  matter 
what  the  consequences. 


THE  POLITICS   OF  EXTREMISM 

Mr,  MOSS,  Mr.  President,  extremism 
Ixas  conli-ibuted  no  bright  pages  to  our 
country's  history.  Down  the  decades  we 
have  had  our  share  of  the  ultra  this  and 
the  ultra  that,  of  lunatic  fringes,  but  in 
the  testing  perspective  of  time  their 
stories  do  not  make  inspiring  reading. 
It  has  taken  men  of  conscientious  rea- 
soning and  considered  judgment  to  bring 
the  Nation  to  the  eminence  it  now  oc- 
cupies. 

It  is  a  very  salutary  thing  to  have  our 
young  people  reminded  of  these  facts, 
to  be  reimnded  that  catchy  slogans  and 
so-called  "worthy  causes*  are  often 
cloaks  for  premeditated  deceit. 

Not  so  long  ago  one  of  our  citizens, 
who  already  has  served  Uiis  land  well, 
made  good  use  of  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  a  group  of  college  students  on  the 
•politics  of  extremism,"  His  remarks 
were  carefully  documented  and  any 
doubting  Thomases  in  his  audience 
could  turn  to  the  stern  facts  in  source 
material  and  learn  for  themselves  that 
he  spoke  the  truth  without  color  or  dis- 
tortion. 
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That  man  Is  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  of 
Eden,  Utah,  who  began  service  In  my 
State's  government  four  decades  ago  and 
then  placed  his  abilities  at  the  country's 
disposal  In  the  1930's  to  combat  the  rav- 
ages of  the  great  depression.  That  task 
ably  discharged,  he  became  a  member 
and  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  and  later  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Air.  After 
Pearl  Harbor  he  accepted  a  key  post  in 
a  war  industry  where  his  talents  and 
experience  would  yield  the  maximum  re- 
turn in  the  national  Interest.  Once  vic- 
tory was  in  sight,  however,  he  willingly 
returned  to  Washington  to  assume  the 
exacting  work  of  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Contract  Settlement. 

When  the  thorny  problem  of  contract 
settlements  had  lost  its  urgency  In  1946, 
he  became  vice  president  and  director 
of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  which 
he  still  serves. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Hinckley  estab- 
lished a  fund  of  $250,000  at  Utah's  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  in  memory  of  his 
father  and  mother.  Edwin  S.  and  Adeline 
Henry  Hinckley,  to  provide  scholarships 
for  worthy  students  interested  in  the  im- 
portant problem  of  communlcat  ons. 
This  has  now  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  department  of  Brigham  Young 
University  for  radio,  television,  and  the 
general  field  of  communications. 

More  recently.  In  May  of  1965,  Mr. 
Hinckley  and  the  Edward  John  Noble 
Foundation,  of  which  he  Is  a  trustee, 
provided  $250,000  for  the  establishment 
at  the  University  of  Utah  of  the  Hinckley 
Institute  of  Politics.  Its  mission:  To 
create  respect  for  politicians  and  politics, 
to  inspire  university  students  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  politics,  to  encourage 
them  to  stand  for  public  ofiBce,  and  to 
convince  them  that  politics  Is  an  hon- 
orable calling. 

As  the  first  of  a  .series  designed  to  fur- 
ther those  goals  by  sharing  with  a  large 
audience  significant  discussions  and 
analysis  of  political  issues,  Mr.  Hinckley 
delivered  a  lecture  at  the  18th  annual 
Pi  Sigma  Alpha  conference  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  on  May  24  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PoLmcs  of  E-itremism 
(By  Robert  H.  Hinckley) 

PI  Sigma  Alpha  probably  should  have  bor- 
rowed a  .sign  for  this  speech  from  one  of  our 
downtown  churches  and  placed  It  outside. 
It  reads:  "Come  In  and  have  your  faith 
lilted." 

For  I  undertake  this  analysis  of  modern- 
day  fringe  politics  standing  on  an  old  Ameri- 
can platform — that  faith,  not  fear,  has  been 
the  secret  of  this  country's  success  and  great- 
ness. The  politics  of  fear  In  contemporary 
America,  which  we  are  about  to  examine.  Is 
a  departure  from  that  mood  and  spirit,  an 
aberration  on  the  American  scene  which  is 
as  fascinating  as  It  is  repelling. 

We  begin  with  an  appraisal  of  left-wing 
extremism  In  the  form  of  communism,  and 
shall  then  turn  to  the  Par  Right, 

COMMnNISM 

Starting  with  a  theoretical  framework  rest- 
ing heavily  on  economic  and  historical  deter- 
mlnlsmi  and  class  conflict.  Marxists  laid  down 
a   program   of    action    whereby   Communists 


could  speed  up  the  overthrow  of  capitalism.' 
Stirring  up  class  and  racial  conflict  would  be 
the  starting  point.  Catching  capitalism  at  a 
weak  point.  Communists  would  then  foment 
a  revolutionary  outbreak,  bringing  the  old 
order  down  by  force  and  violence.  The  post- 
revolutionary  government  would  be  dictator- 
ship— In  theory,  dictatorship  of  the  proletar- 
iat, but  In  fact,  dictatorship  by  the  van- 
guard of  the  proletariat,  which  means  the 
Communist  Party  elite.'  The  next  step  calls 
for  the  nationalization  of  property  as  social- 
ism replaces  capitalism.  Then  as  all  vestiges 
of  selfishness  and  class  spirit  disappear,  the 
socialist  state  evolves  Into  the  flnal  stage  of 
communism  where  the  state  will  wither  away 
and  men  will  live  by  the  rule,  "From  each 
according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according 
to  his  need." ' 

It  Is  Important  that  we  understand  Marx's 
objectives  that  we  might  thereby  evaluate 
his  means.  He  clearly  Intended  to  produce 
a  society  of  self-governing  Individuals  In 
which  there  would  be  an  equalltarlan  divi- 
sion of  the  products  of  labor.  Without  any 
sense  of  ridicule.  I  do  describe  this  as  the 
search  for  a  workers'  Utopia — that  "green 
valley"  of  enough  for  all  and  the  repression 
of  none.* 

But  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  Marx 
and  his  disciples  left  us  a  system  filled  with 
flaws  and  a  blueprint  not  for  freedom  but 
for  tyranny. 

The  first  shortcoming  In  Marxism  goes  to 
the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  system,  to 
the  notion  of  economic  determinism.  I  say 
to  you  that  man  Is  more— much  more  than 
what  he  eats,  and  much  more  than  merely 
a  captive  adjunct  of  the  economic  system 
that  provides  his  wants. 

Marxists,  therefore,  have  based  their  cure 
for  the  Ills  of  man  on  the  false  diagnosis: 
That  they  can  perfect  economic  man  by  put- 
ting him  through  dictatorship  and  socialism. 
Even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  the  socialistic 
experience  might  purge  man  of  economic  sin, 
he  would  still  be  subject  to  psychological  dis- 
orders, the  p)osslblllty  of  racial  prejudice, 
and  a  wide  assortment  of  other  human  frail- 
ties that  would  keep  man  from  Joining  the 
angels  that  Marx  contemplated  In  the  final 
stage  of  communism. 

The  second  error  in  Marxism  Is  his  analysis 
of  capitalist  development.  Instead  of  there 
being  any  predestined  course  for  capitalism 
which  spelled  Increasing  doom  for  the  pro- 
let.ariat,  capitalism,  like  socialism,  has  shown 
that  It  can  go  In  almost  any  direction.  In 
America,  the  depredations  of  monopolists 
and  the  exploiters  of  child  labor  of  the  19th 
century  have  been  brought  under  control 
in  the  mixed  economy  and  capitalism  has 
provided  rapidly  rising  standards  of  living 
for  essentially  all  of  the  American  people. 

The  third  objection  that  must  be  made  to 
the  Marxist  scheme  Is  its  reliance  on  govern- 
ment by  an  elite  When  the  Menshevlks 
lost  to  the  Bolsheviks  at  Brxissels  In  1903  on 
the  issue  of  a  workers'  party  open  to  all, 
Marxism-Leninism  became  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  some  workers  are  created 
more  equal  than  others  Subsequently.  In 
Marxist  stjit^s  from  Russia  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Cuba,  a  new  cltiss  of  favored  bureaucrats 
simply  replaced  the  capitalists  of  the  old 
regime.  The  proletariat  is  no  more  In  power 
after  the  revolution  than  before! 

Fourth,  when  Marxists  talk  about  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat  they  mean  dictator- 


'  For  a  convenient  collection,  see  Arthur 
P.  Mendel,  ed..  Essential  Works  of  Marxism 
(NY..   Bantam   Books,    1961),   592   pp. 

•  Lenin,  State  and  Revolution,  In  ibid.,  p. 
120. 

'Communist  Manifesto.  In  Mendel,  op.  cit., 
p  33;  Engels.  Socialism:  Utopian  and  Scien- 
tiflr.  In  Mendel,  p  78;  and  Lenin.  State  and 
Rei>olution.  In  Mendel,  pp.  177-78. 

'Communist  Manifesto,  In  Mendel,  p.   33. 


ship  by  the  party  against  everyone  else 
Press  censorship,  the  Imprisonment  of 
writers,  the  campaign  against  religion  in  the 
USSR,  the  cancellation  of  elections  In  Castro 
Cuba,  and  the  Berlin  war  are  the  mailed  flst 
of  dictators,  not  the  kid  gloves  of  a  demo- 
cratic system.  I  repeat,  Marxist  dictatorship 
means  dictatorship. 

Fifth,  Marx's  proposition  that  the  state 
will  wither  away  overlooks  the  Uist  men 
have  for  power  and  their  unwillingness  ever 
to  relinquish  It.  As  Lord  Acton  was  to  warn 
long  ago:  "Power  corrupts  and  absolute 
power  tends  to  corrupt  absolutely  "  It  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Khrushchev  on  the 
subject  today  of  "How  do  we  dissolve  the 
dictatorship?"  for  Marxists  really  have  no 
formula  to  achieve  the  peaceful  transition 
of  f)ower  from  dictatorship  to  democratic 
socialism  and  from  socialism  to  the  wither- 
ing away  of  the  state.  Dictators  do  not 
wither  away — tliey  manage  to  get  "elected" 
for  life! 

To  me.  the  sixth  criticism  of  Marxism  Is 
the  most  telling  of  all:  It  cannot  possibly 
achieve  Its  goal  of  producing  self-governing 
individuals  by  first  putting  them  through 
dictatorship.  The  authoritarian  state  is  the 
breeding  ground  of  serfs,  not  free  men;  and 
as  Lord  Macauley  warned  a  century  ago:  If 
men  are  to  wait  for  freedom  until  they  be- 
come wise  and  good  In  slavery,  they  may  in- 
deed wait  forever." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  for  the 
United  States?  I  think  the  evidence  Is  clear 
that  Communists  do  Intend  to  destroy  the 
United  States  of  America.'  And  they  are 
committed  to  any  means  which  will  achieve 
that  end.  As  you  listen,  therefore,  to  avowed 
Communists  like  Danny  Rubin  who  appeared 
on  this  campus  urging  reform  through  the 
ballot  box,  don't  overlook  their  underground 
training  schools  where  Communists  are 
taught  the  fine  art  of  how  to  kill  a  man  by 
Jabbing  a  pencil  into  his  neck,"  how  to  sabo- 
tage a  defense  facility,  and  to  gather  data 
for  their  espionage  network.  Those  may  be 
reform  tactics,  but  they  are  alien  to  Ameri- 
can politics. 

Moreover,  Communists  function  as  fifth 
columnists  to  weaken  the  country  Internri'.ly 
by  intensifying  conflicts  and  domestic  dis- 
turbances of  any  sort.  Thus  Communii^ts 
take  advantage  of  civil  rights  controversies 
and  make  their  presence  felt  In  Harlem  and  ;n 
Watts.  They  have  been  known  to  stage  pro- 
tracted strikes  for  political  rather  than  eco- 
nomic reasons,  the  classic  case  being  the 
strike  against  Allis-Chalmers  In  1940  to  pre- 
vent the  fulfillment  of  that  company's  de- 
fense contracts  at  a  time  when  Hitler  and 
Stalin  were  Jointly  dividing  up  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

In  the  face  of  such  dangers,  how  should 
a  free  society  based  on  faith,  not  fear,  re- 
spond to  a  terrorist  party  in  its  midst  thai 
Is  committed  to  the  country's  downfall 
Stifle  their  speech?  Prohibit  their  meet- 
ings?    Register  them?     Outlaw   them? 

The  suggestions  I  would  make  are,  first, 
to  remove  the  conditions  that  the  maggots  of 
Marxism  feed  upon.  I  mean  by  that  to  work 
untiringly  for  an  end  to  the  deprivation  of 
minority  rights,  unemployment,  substand.ird 
working  conditions,  and  slum  housing. 
These  things  we  can  do  by  the  progressive 
reforms  we  have  tried  in  the  economic  field 
since  the  1930's  and  in  the  race  relations  field 
since  about  1954.  In  short,  let  us  make 
democracy  and  capitalism  In  America  ex- 
amples at  their  very  best  of  how  this  kind 
of  political  and  economic  system  may  min- 
ister to  the  needs  of  man. 


» See  the  record  summarized  in  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  USA  v.  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board,  367  U.S.  1  ( 1961 ) . 

•See  Scales  v.  US.,  367  U.S.  203,  at  250- 
251  (1961). 


The  second  part  of  our  response  to  the 
Communist  threat  relies  on  an  old  American 
answer  on  how  to  cope  with  bad  ideas — sim- 
ply rebut  them  with  better  Ideas.  As 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  so  long  ago:  "We  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  demoralizing 
rc.isonlngs  of  some  If  others  are  left  free  to 
demonstrate  their  errors,  and  especially 
when  the  law  stands  ready  to  punish  the  first 
criminal  act  produced  by  the  false  reason- 
ings: These  are  safer  correctives  than  the 
conscience  of  the  Judge  "  • 

But  since  the  full  Communist  threat  Is 
not  restricted  to  the  area  of  ideas,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  "punish  the  first  criminal  act  " 
th.it  they  may  undertake.  Here  I  would 
urge  a  reliance  on  laws  aimed  at  such  acts 
a.-;  espionage  and  sabotage,  and  conspiracy  to 
commit  those  acts,  rather  than  placing  re- 
liance on  statutes  aimed  at  speech  and  advo- 
cacy. Moreover,  there  Is  a  need  for  an  effec- 
Uve  FBI  to  keep  tabs  on  the  undercover 
world  of  communism  and  for  the  use  of 
gntnd  Juries  for  Indictments  and  our  regular 
tri.il  Juries,  not  congressional  committees, 
fur  determining  the  gtillt  or  Innocence  of 
Communists  accused  of  violating  the  laws  of 
the  land.  These  are  the  time-honored  In- 
struments which  have  always  stood  us  in 
good  stead  against  other  enemies  of  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  I  refuse  to  submit  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Cold  War  requires  us  to  repeal 
the  first,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  amendments 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Internationally,  where  we  also  meet  the 
threat  of  communism  at  many  points  around 
the  world — Berlin,  Korea,  "Viet  Nam.  Cuba, 
Africa,  and  South  America— I  otTer  much  the 
same  formula:  That  we  do  what  we  can  to 
eliminate  those  conditions  on  which  com- 
munlsrn  feeds  and  be  prepared  to  resist  overt 
acts  of  aggression.  Such  a  policy  calls  for 
the  intelligent  use  of  foreign  aid.  military 
firmness  where  it  is  needed,  and  continued 
vigorous  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  I  hardly  need  t<ll  you  that  these  pro- 
posals for  dealing  with  Communists  at  home 
and  abroad  are  regarded  by  som.'  of  our 
countrymen  as  woefully  inadequate.  These 
are  our  countrymen  who  see  Conunun'', 
everywhere  and  who,  in  a  fantastic  double- 
take  on  logic,  would  have  us  copy  Communist 
tactics  to  fight  Communism.  They  are.  of 
course,  the  followers  of  the  Far  Right  on 
OUT  political  spectrum.  To  them  we  now 
turn. 

RIGHT-WING    EXTREMISTS 

Across  the  stage  of  America's  political  his- 
tory have  marched  a  fascinating  irray  of 
minor  political  parties:  The  Antl-Masonlc 
P;irty,  the  Know-Nothlngs.  Biu-n  Burners, 
Soft  Hunkers,  Populists,  Grangers  the  Bull 
Moosers,  Progressives  (of  either  the  L<*Fol- 
lette  or  the  Henry  Wallace  varieties).  So- 
cl.'ilists.  Communists,  Vegetarians,  Prohibi- 
tionists, the  Silver  Shirts,  the  Minute  Men. 
the  Blrchltes.  and  the  American  Nazi  Party." 

Although  many  of  them  are  not  around 
I'jhg  enough  for  even  a  curtain  call,  they  can, 
like  John  Wilkes  Booth,  be  troublesome 
while  they  are  on  stage.  Some  of  these  minor 
pnrtles  have  expressed  what  might  be  called 
the  Politics  of  Protest  in  behalf  of  particular 
interest  groups.  As  a  case  in  point,  one 
thinks  of  the  Granger  movement  of  the 
1870's  seeking  to  protect  farmers  from  rall- 
ro;.d  and  grain  storage  monopolies.  But 
others  have  expressed  the  Pohtics  of  Status 
for  the  psychologically  politically,  and  so- 
cially deprived  among  our  people. 

The  meaning  of  the  politics  of  status  be- 
comes clear  as  we  contrast  the  true  con- 
servative with  the  right-wing  reactionary. 
Both  the  conservative  and  the  reactionary 
may  be  opposed  to  the  federal  Income  tax, 
but  the  reactionary  right-winger  sees  it  rts 


a  part  of  a  gigantic  plot  to  communlze  the 
country.  While  the  right-wingers  occasion- 
ally use  the  terminology  of  conservatives,  as 
Professor  Richard  Hofstadter  has  said,  "They 
have  little  in  common  with  the  temperate 
and  compromising  spirit  of  true  conservatism 
In  the  classical  sense  of  the  word.  .  .  .  Their 
political  reactions  express,  rather,  a  pro- 
found if  largely  unconscious  hatred  of  our 
society  and   its  ways.  .  .  ."• 

The  targets  of  the  right  wing  from  100 
years  ago  to  the  present  have  included  a 
fantastic  list  of  human  beings,  government 
Institutions,  and  even  mythical  characters: 
Catholics,  immigrants.  Jews  and  Zionism, 
England.  blmewlUsm,  the  liquor  trade  and 
Wets,  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United 
Nations,  the  teaching  of  evoluation,  psy- 
chiatrists and  mental  health  clinics,  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  business,  the  income 
tax,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  social  security 
and  medicare,  fluoridation,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Earl  Warren,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, peaceful  co-existence.  Negroes,  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  Martin  Luther  King,  rock- 
and-roll  music.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  the 
Eastern  Establishment,  even  Mary  Popplns 
(because  in  their  spooky  world.  Blrchltes  fear 
things  that  fly  arotuid  in  the  alri .  and  Santa 
Claus  (for  what  could  be  worse  than  a  give- 
away artist  in  a  red  suit ! ) . 

Many  streams  come  together  to  form  the 
river  of  right-wing  extremism:  Chauvinism, 
isolationism,  and  distrust  of  foreigners. 
Another  Is  what  would  have  to  be  called 
evangelical  fundamentalism.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  in  the  leadership  of  the  Right 
Wing  we  find  today  a  Robert  Welch  from  a 
Fundamentalist  Baptist  family  In  North 
Carolina;  a  Reverend  Billy  Hargls  from  the 
Ozark  Bible  College;  Dr.  Fred  C.  Schwarz.  a 
former  Australian  Pentecostal  preacher;  and 
Mormon  Apostle  Ezra  Taft  Benson  Sprin- 
kled across  the  organizations  of  the  right 
wing  are  groups  which  speak  with  religious 
fervor,  such  as  the  Christian  Crusade  of  the 
Reverend  Hargls  and  the  Christian  AnU- 
Communism   Crusade  of  Dr    Schwarz. 

Still  another  well-spring  of  extremism  Is 
that  modern-day  psychological  sickness  of 
being  lost  in  a  big  impersonal  world,  the 
feeling  of  helplessness  in  coping  with  such 
constant  disasters  as  the  Cold  War'"  Or  the 
disasters  may  be  of  a  much  more  personal 
character— failure  in  one's  profession.  In 
marriage,  or  in  one's  role  as  a  parent — until 
the  underpinnings  of  a  stable  life  have  been 
shattered.  Taken  together,  these  factors 
have  contributed  to  what  Professor  Hof- 
stadter has  called  the  jMuanold  style  of  right- 
wing  American  politics. 

What  are  the  manifestations  of  the  para- 
noid style  of  the  Right  Wing?  Some  of  them 
appear  in  the  sick  language  which  some  ex- 
tremists use  in  discussing  public  issues. 
Hardly  a  better  example  can  be  found  than 
the  theme  of  Robert  Welch's  address  at  an 
April  dinner  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City  this 
year:  "Not  only  is  the  whole  country  now 
one  vast  insane  asylum,  but  they  are  letting 
the  worst  patients  run  the  place  And  Just 
about  the  only  Inmates  they  lock  up  anymore 
are  those  who  come  the  nearest  to  being 
sane.  "  " 

Such  sentiments  bring  to  mind  that  classic 
observation  of  Al  Capp.  that  'There  must  be 
some  other  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, -some  mental  health  set  up.  which 
keeps  its  eye  on  groups  that  start  off  being 
Just  ridiculous  like  the  Nazi  Party  or  the  old 
Bolsheviks,  which  in  time  become  danger- 
ously lunatic  as  they  did.     People  like  that 


■Letter  to  Elijah  Boardman,  July  3.  1801. 
"See  W,  B,  Hesseltlne,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Third  Parties  (Washington.  1948). 


•  Richard  Hofstadter,  The  Paranoid  Style  of 
American  Politics  (NY.,  Knopf,  1965),  pp. 
43-44. 

"See  Emlle  Durkhelm's  discussion  of  ano- 
mle  in  his  book.  Suicide  (Glencoe,  Free 
Press,  1951 1 . 

"  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  April  8,  1966. 


are  ridiculous.  It's  true,  and  good  for  a  laugh 
at  a  press  conference,  but  once  the  nuts  get 
organized,  they  can  take  over  the  asylum  " 
The  most  convincing  paranoid  symptom  of 
all  is  the  conspiracy  which  the  right-winger 
sees  everywhere  threatening  his  country  and 
his  personal  world.  T>T3ically,  the  paranoid 
sees  himself  as  a  very  exalted  person,  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  who  threaten  his  very 
existence.  In  this  nightmarish  world,  the 
extremist  sees  Communists.  Comsymps.  fel- 
low travelers,  socialistic  Democrats  and  mod- 
erate Republicans  al!  linked  in  a  gigantic 
conspiratorial  apparatus  to  destroy  the 
United  States. 

What  can  be  done  to  exercise  that  night- 
mare? Senator  Fulbrights  proposal  makes 
a  lot  of  sense:  "These  people  don  t  need  con- 
demnation; they  need  help.  They  need  e:-ch 
one  of  them,  a  quick  course  in  American  his- 
tory, a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  a  trust- 
worthy friend,  and  then  perhaps  a  good  long 
rest."  And  I  say,  most  of  all,  they  need 
faith,  not  fear. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  right-wing  moods  in 
general  to  that  protot>-pe  group  of  the  Far 
Right,  the  John  Birch  Society.  The  Blrchltes 
have  taken  as  their  watchword  :  "Less  govern- 
ment, more  personal  responsibility,  and  a 
better  world." '" 

To  achieve  these  goals  Blrchltes  seem  to 
be  committed  to  the  following  programs  (al- 
though one  must  read  a  mountain  of  Blrch- 
Ite  documents  to  come  up  with  what  would 
normally  be  found  in  a  brief  political  party 
platform)  :  Impeach  Earl  Warren;  get  the 
United  Nations  out  of  the  United  States  and 
get  the  United  States  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; expose  Communist  infiltration  in  the 
civil  rights  movement,  in  government  and 
the  schools;  stop  foreign  aid;  repeal  the  in- 
come taw:  resist  fluoridation;  pass  the  Liber- 
ty .Amendment  to  get  the  government  out  of 
business;  support  local  police,  and  proseljte 
police  for  Birch  Society  membership;  censor 
schoolbooks  to  eliminate  liberal  influences; 
balance  the  federal  budget;  restore  prayers 
to  the  public  schools;  and  Infiltrate  PTA's 
and  school  boards  '■' 

A  close  look  at  this  Birch  program  Immedi- 
ately reveals  some  interesting  things.  All  of 
the  stated  objectives  are  negative  except  per- 
haps for  the  proposal  which  all  law-abiding 
citizens  endorse,  to  support  the  local  police. 
In  the  whole  list,  there  is  not  really  a  posi- 
tive suggestion  on  how  to  deal  with  the  great 
problems  that  confront  America — how  to 
check  Conununist  aggression  In  Viet  Nam, 
how  to  restore  the  battered  alliance  In 
NATO.  ht)w  to  remove  the  conditions  In  un- 
derdeveloped countries  which  breed  commu- 
nism, how  to  lift  a  fifth  of  our  people  above 
the  poverty  level,  how  to  achieve  equal  rights 
for  all  of  our  citizens,  or  how  to  rebuild  the 
dilapidated  core  of  our  central  cities — not  a 
single  positive  word  on  how  to  cope  icith 
those  problem.!. 

And  beyond  the  negativism,  the  list  also 
reveals  some  sharply  contradictory  ideas. 
The  Birchers  would  have  us  defeat  Commu- 
nists, but  they  would  repeal  the  Income  tax 
which  is  critical  for  our  national  defense 
budget;  and  they  would  abolish  foreign  aid. 
a  vital  economic  tool  for  checking  the  ex- 
pansion of  communism  In  the  cold  war. 
They  would  resist  the  encroachment  of  gov- 
ernment on  private  lives,  but  they  endorse 
the  restoration  of  official  prayers  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  urge  the  censorship  of  school 
books.  And  the  better  world  that  they  would 
build  would  be  a  world  deprived  of  the  one 
institution  which  tries  to  pull  all  nations 
together  and  provides  a  collective  force  for 
good  and  decency  for  all  men,  the  United 
Nations.  "•       * 


^■Bulletin  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  No- 
vember. 1965,  p.  2. 

■■■■See  tbid.  and  The  Blue  Book  (Belmont, 
Belmont  Publishing  Co.,  1961 )   especially. 
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When  It  comes  to  tactics,  Birch  spokesmen 
take  their  cue  from  MachlavelU.  Anything 
goes  In  the  war  against  the  conspiracy.  Rob- 
ert Welch  openly  Ju.stlfles  tactics  which  In  his 
own  words  are  "mean  and  dirty.  But  the 
Communists  wc  are  after  are  meaner  and 
dirtier,"  Welch  Justifies,  "and  too  slippery  for 
you  to  Judge  for  yourselves  whether  the  tac- 
tics I  am  about  to  describe  are  legal  and 
moral  or  mean  and  dirty."  ■' 

The  conspiracy  can  be  put  down.  Welch 
admonifihes  the  Blrchltes,  "only  by  them- 
selres  becoming  con:.ipirators  against  e:-itab- 
lishcd  government."  '■■■  Conspiring  against 
the  conspirators  can  take  many  forms  Ono 
Is  the  inflltratlon  of  political  parties  such 
as  the  Los  Angeles  County  Young  Republi- 
cans; another,  a  well  accepted  American 
practice  of  course.  Is  to  run  Blrchltes  for 
public  offlce,  such  as  the  local  school  board 
or  state   text  book  commission. 

Another  device  is  collective  slander,  which 
now  seems  to  have  become  standard  operat- 
ing proce<lure  for  some  Blrchltes.  All  of  us. 
for  e.tample,  were  slandered  List  July  by  the 
so-called  Birch  scoreboard  on  the  Commu- 
nist takeover  which  said  that  the  United 
States  was  60  to  80  percent  under  Commu- 
nist Influence  and  control.  More  recently. 
and  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  Welch  came 
to  Salt  Lake  City  to  slander  us  by  calll  ig 
our  great  and  glorious  land  an  Insane  asylum 
and  us  inmates.  These  people  call  then- 
selves  patriots.  I  ask  you,  "Who  are  the 
patriots  and  who  are  the  Inmates?"  But  that 
pales  by  comparison  with  the  charge  of 
treason  which  Welch  leveled  against  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  David  Ei.senhower.'"  C<  mjia- 
rable  abtise  hns  been  heaped  upon  Secretary 
Dulles.  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles,  President 
Kennedy  .and  Barl  Warren  by  Birch  spokes- 
men. 

In  surveying  this  whole  scene  of  Bl''Ch 
Society  tactics  one  has  to  agree  with  the 
characterization  by  Bill  Mauldln  that  It  Is 
"malice   in   wonderland  " 

How  then  shall  we  appraise  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  their  kindred  fanatics  of  the 
extreme  Right  Wing?'"  We  have  Ezra  Tift 
Benson's  judgment  that  "The  John  Blich 
Society  Is  the  most  effective  non-church  or- 
ganization In  our  fight  against  creeping  .';o- 
clallsm  and  godless  communism."-*  To  use. 
an  expression  of  an  old  friend  of  mine  and 
a  great  and  Important  Republican.  Sena' nr 
Everett  McKhvley  Dtrksen,  "That's  hfg- 
wash!" 

I  fall  to  see  how  the  country  can  be  suc- 
cessfully defended  against  any  aspect  of  a 
Communist  threat  by  our  putting  on  the 
Communist  dress — and  It  is  frightening  how 
closely  the  Blrchltes  have  copied  the  Com- 
munist style.  The  spirit  of  elitism  among 
Blrchers,  the  semi-secret  chapters  that  par- 
allel Communist  cells,  the  use  of  front 
groups."  the  tactics  of  Inflltratlon,  the  use  of 
the  big  lie.  and  the  total  centralization  of  all 
policymaking  at  the  Welch  level  of  the 
society  indicate  a  striking  parallelism  be- 
tween the  Birch  Society  and  the  very  enemy 
they  seek  to  defeat. 

There  are  also  a  few  fasclstlc  aspects  In  the 
Birch  Society  style^ln  particular  "Der 
Plihrer"  principle,  or  the  single-man  theory 
of  leadership      As  Welch  unblushlngly  states 


■'  Blue  Book.  p.  96. 

>'  Ibid.  p.  29. 

"  Robert  Welch,  The  Politician  (BeUnont, 
Belmont  Publishing  Co.,  1964).  pp.  278-79. 

"  The  Interested  reader  is  referred  to  such 
critiques  aa  Arnold  Forster  and  Benjamin 
Epstein.  Report  on  the  John  Bi'ch  Society, 
1966  (NT.,  Vintage  Book  3X353.  1966).  112 
pp  ;  and  Harry  and  B4Tnaro  Overstreet.  The 
Strange  Tacttc3  of  Extremism  (N.T.,  Norton. 
1964).  315  pp. 

■■•  Ezra  Taf  t  Benson,  Stand  Vp  for  Freedom 
(mlmeo.  1998) ,  p.  13. 

••  Blue  Book.  pp.  88-92. 


In  the  "Blue  Book,"  "The  John  Birch  Society 
is  to  be  a  monolithic  body.  .  .  .  The  Society 
will  operate  under  completely  authoritative 
control  at  all  levels.  .  .  .  We  are  going  to 
cut  through  the  red  tape  and  parliamentary 
briar  patches  and  road  blocks  of  confused 
purpo.se  with  direct  authority  at  every  turn. 
The  men  who  join  the  John  Blrcli  .Society 
during  t\\e  next  few  months  or  few  years  are 
going  to  be  doing  so  prlm;u-ily  because  they 
believe  In  me  and  what  I  am  doing  and  are 
willing  to  accept  my  leadership  anyway."  ^ 

I.s  that  dictatorship?  I  abhore  dictator- 
ship   Communistic.  Fasclstlc,  or  Welchlstlc! 

Beyond  those  .shortcomings,  the  Birchlte 
approach  to  the  problem  of  communism 
is  nonsensical.  We  cannot  cope  with  com- 
munism abriMd  if  we  abolish  the  Income  tax 
and  foreign  aid.  and  we  will  hasten  the  tri- 
umph of  communism  at  home  if  we  follow 
Birch  admonitions  and  turn  our  backs  on  the 
struggle    for   civil    rights   for   all    Americans. 

Yet  even  If  everything  were  right  about 
the  Blrchltes — and  they  ought  to  be  right 
to  be  that  far  right — tley  would  neverthe- 
les.s  merit  my  utter  contempt  for  their  hatred 
of  democracy.  By  now,  I  am  sure  that  we 
all  know  the  eplt.iph  which  Robert  Welch 
would  put  on  the  graves  of  John  Locke, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Woodrow  Wilson:  "Democracy  is  merely  a  de- 
ceptive phrase,  a  weapon  of  demagoguery. 
and  a  perennial  fraud.""  This  contempt 
for  democracy  is  further  revealed  in  Welch's 
derogatory  attack  on  poHtlcians,  beginning 
with  Eisenhower.  For  Welch  knows  the 
truth  of  George  Bernard  Shaw's  observation 
th.it  you  cant  have  democracy  without  poli- 
tics and  poUticlans.  To  anyone  who  has 
drunk  of  the  wine  of  government  by  con- 
sent, majority  rule  and  equal  rights  for  all, 
the  potion  which  Welch  offers  us  Is  poison 
hemlock. 

But  It  is  not  only  Birchlte  contempt  for 
democracy,  but  also  their  hatred  of  liberty 
that  repels  me  so  about  these  extremists. 
One  need  only  note  Birchlte  campaigns  to 
prevent  speakers  they  disagree  with  from  ap- 
pe:u-uig  on  college  campuses,  and  their  mas- 
sive letter  writing  to  the  Xerox  Corporation 
or  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  to  kill  pro- 
grams or  publications  they  oppose,  to  know 
that  these  people  do  not  believe  In  a  free 
society.  As  that  wise  friend  and  great  jour- 
nal i.st.  Elmer  D.wis,  recognized  a  decade  ago: 
"What  they  hate  and  fear  Is  their  own 
neighbors  who  try  to  think.  In  the  name  of 
auti-Communlsm  they  try  to  strike  down  the 
freedom  of  the  mind,  which  above  all  things 
dltlerentiates  us  from  the  Communists;  in 
the  name  of  Americanism  they  try  to  sup- 
press the  right  to  think  what  you  like  and  say 
what  you  thiiik.  In  the  evident  conviction — 
hLsofar  as  they  have  reasoned  conviction  at 
all  — that  the  principles  on  which  this  re- 
public was  founded  and  has  been  operated 
will  not  bear  examination.  People  like  th.it 
are  not  merely  un-American;  they  are  antt- 
Amerlcan."  -  Elmer  Davis'  first  command- 
ment was,  "Don't  let  them  scare  you."  And 
it  was  fitting  that  his  biographer  used  that 
as  the  title  of  his  biography. 

CONCLDSION 

To  -Americans  who  both  tmderstand  and 
love  their  country,  the  appeals  of  lX)th  RlEht 
and  Left  are  petitions  In  bankruptcy.  We 
are  a  nation  of  middle-roaders — Republicans 
a  bit  right  of  center.  Democrats  a  bit  left  of 
center — whoee  two  party  system  hns  provided 
us  over  most  of  our  history  with  choice,  with 
change,  and  with  BtablUty. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  see  that  the  center  of 
the  spectrum  Is  vital,  that  politicians  are 
crucial  to  democracy,  and  that  our  major 
parties  are  worthy  of  your  support.    Go  Into 


politics  and  make  those  parties  dynamic  In- 
struments of  self-government. 

Above  all.  never  forget  that  faith,  not  fear. 
built  this  country.  I  never  knew  the  hour 
In  our  history  when  fear  should  have  replaced 
reason  and  courage  as  the  helmsman  of  our 
ship  of  state.    Nor  Is  this  the  hour. 

To  the  politics  of  extremism  we  offer  in- 
stead  the  love  of  life,  faith  in  freedom  anU. 
with  Thomas  Jefferson,  "Eternal  hostility 
against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  man." 


»/btd  ,pp.  168-61. 
n/Wrf..  p.  159. 
■"Elmer   Davis,    But    We 
(NY.,  Bobbs-Merrlll.  1952), 


Were    Born 
p.  226. 


Free 


A  BUSINESSMEN'S  PEACE  CORPS  A 
REALITY— THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  CORPS 

Ml'.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  3U 
years  ago  I  proposed  the  establishmeiu 
of  a  "businessmen's  peace  corps."  which 
would  end  our  executive  talent  and  hu- 
man know-how  to  needy  areas  around 
the  world.  My  recommendation  became 
a  reality  in  June  of  1964  under  the  fu:- 
mal  name — International  Executive 
Service  Corps— lESC, 

Since  its  establishment,  lESC  has 
ama.ssed  an  enviable  record.  A.s  of  June 
15,  1966,  lESC  has  either  completed  or 
accepted  nearly  200  projects  in  Ccntrnl 
and  South  America.  Africa,  and  the  Mid- 
dle and  Far  East.  Tliirty  are  now  \v. 
operation,  63  completed,  the  rest  ii'.  a 
stage  of  development. 

Executive  recruitment  by  lESC  is  ac- 
complished through  city  repre.sentatives. 
In  order  to  better  acquaint  the.se  repre- 
sentatives with  the  organization  and 
their  role  in  it,  29  city  representatives  in 
the  Central  and  Eastern  States  were  in- 
vited to  a  1-diy  conference  iii  New  Yoik 
on  July  12.  They  were  greeted  by  David 
Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
TESC.  and  by  Frank  Pace.  Jr  .  president 
They  also  met  with  key  members  of  the 
staff  and  together  reviewed  their  role  in 
termij  of  comm'.imty  relations  programs, 
liaison  with  Government  a^enc-rs  ar.d 
private  business  proups,  recruiting,  and 
the  screening  of  candidates. 

A  similar  meeting  for  city  representa- 
tives in  the  Western  States  wiV  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  on  August  9. 

In  tlie  past.  lESC  executives  in  the 
field,  while  able  to  identify  the  problems 
confronting  industi-y  in  the  emergmu 
countries,  at  times  also  required  access 
to  specific  technical  information.  To 
obtain  such  Information,  lESC  turnr-d 
to  Volunteers  for  International  Tech- 
nical Assistance — VITA.  VITA  wa.5 
formed  in  1960  by  Dr.  Robert  Walker, 
a  nuclear  physicist  with  General  Elec- 
tric. It  was  created  with  the  intention 
of  using  the  spare  time  and  talent  of 
specialists  in  the  United  States  to  sup- 
plement international  assistance  proj- 
ects. 

Having  In  the  past  handled  15  prob- 
lems submitted  by  lESC,  VITA  and  lESC 
have  just  agreed  to  cooperate  officially 
on  a  project  in  Taiwan  that  will  employ 
the  resources  of  both  groups  on  a  joint 
basis.  While  the  two  organizations  carry 
on  their  joint  project  in  Taiwan,  they 
will  continue  to  cooperate  on  an  informal 
basis  elsewhere  to  help  build  manageiial 
and  technical  skilLs  in  the  developing' 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  International  Exec- 
utive  Service   Corps,   Its   staff,    and  its 


distinguished  Board  of  Directors  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  effective  job 
they  are  doing  in  foreign  assistance 
through  private  enterprise.  The  initial 
as.'iistance  of  AID,  which  is  being  reduced 
as  the  organization  becomes  increasins^ly 
self-supporting,  has  been  a  wise  use  of 
our  funds,  in  the  development  of  this 
venture,  which  was  inaugurated  just  two 
yeais  ago  In  a  White  House  Rose  Garden 
ceiemony.  I  am  pleased  at  the  souhd 
and  steady  development  from  the  time  of 
my  first  proposal  of  such  a  plan  here  in 
the  Senate. 

OPERATION  COMBAT  LEAVE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  three 
Texas  Air  Force  Reserve  troop  carrier 
winus  are  rendering  yeoman  service  in 
.<;upix)rt  of  "Operation  Combat  Leave." 
I  want  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
thi.";  operation  and  to  commend  these 
■jiiits  on  their  efifective  and  professional 
participation. 

The  units  are  the  446th  Troop  Carrier 
Wing  of  Ellington  Air  Force  Base,  Hous- 
ton: the  433d  Troop  Carrier  Wing  of 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio;  and 
the  512th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  of  Cars- 
well  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth. 

The  dedicated  men  of  these  wings  are 
taking  part  in  the  operation  which  is 
designed  to  provide  travel  assistance  to 
militaiT  personnel  on  leave  prior  to  and 
on  leave  returning  from  the  southeast 
Asian  combat  zones.  As  you  know,  the 
cuiient  civil  air  transport  difficulties 
have  made  travel  a  most  difficult  affair. 

There  are  now  seven  transcontinental 
Rights  daily  in  "Operation  Combat 
Leave."  These  are  serviced  either  by 
Air  Reserve  or  Air  National  Guard  units. 
The  Guard  is  now  flying  four  and  the 
Reserve  three  of  the  flights.  Other  Re- 
.■serve  and  Guard  units  are  providing  air- 
craft for  feeder  trips  on  a  nonscheduled 
ba,si.s.  Major  active  Air  Force  com- 
mands are  assisting,  too,  with  mainte- 
nance of  the  feeder  flights. 

I  believe  this  activity  once  again  points 
up  the  value  to  this  Nation  of  an  active, 
ready  Reserve  force.  I  hope  we  will 
learn  the  lesson  and  do  nothing  to  cur- 
tall  the  capabilities  of  these  Air  Reserve 
units.  They  can  and  do  meet  the  ta.sks 
assigned  to  them. 


THE   LATE   GEN.  A.  G.   L. 
McNAUGHTON 

Ml'.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
days Washington  Post  carries  the 
obituary  of  Gen.  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton, 
who  was  one  of  Canada's  great  soldiers 
and  leader  in  many  fields. 

I  came  to  know  General  McNaughton 
in  his  later  years  through  discu.ssions 
that  we  had  on  the  concept  of  transfer- 
ling  unused  waters  from  Canada  south- 
ward and  eastward  to  the  United  States, 
and  on  to  Mexico.  Because  of  his  serv- 
ice as  Canadian  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  General  Mc- 
Naughton was  well  informed  on  water 
problems  of  his  native  land.  He  and  I 
had  sharp  differences  on  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  transfer  of  water,  but 
I  lecognized  him  as  a  man  of  integrity 
and  competence  and  unfailing  courtesy. 


It  was  a  privilege  to  meet  him  and  to 
correspond  with  him.  I  feel  deep  re- 
gret at  his  passing.  I  extend  my  con- 
dolence to  all  of  his  family  and  to  his 
neighbors  and  friends  and  to  his  Govern- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  for  July 
12  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gen     McNaughton    Dead;    Shaped    Canadian 
Ar.my 

Ottawa.  July  11. — Gen.  A.  G  L.  McNaugh- 
ton, the  controversial  and  versatile  father  of 
the  Canadian  army,  died  early  today  at  his 
summer  home  in  Montebello,  Que. 

He  was  79  and  was  living  in  semiretire- 
menl  and  apparent  good  health. 

He  will  be  burled  'W'ednesd.iy  with  full 
nalltary  honors  In  Ottawa,  the  nation's 
capital  that  Involved  him  In  both  great 
triumph  and  defeat  during  a  distinguished 
career  spanning  more  than  50  years. 

Gen.  McNaughton,  born  In  .Saskatchewan 
in  1887,  built  a  career  as  a  scientist,  politi- 
cian, soldier,  and  diplomat  on  outspoken 
honesty  and  blunlness. 

As  head  of  the  army,  he  was  Involved  per- 
sonally In  the  two  big  Canadian  military 
crises  of  'World  War  II  He  a!.=o  became  a 
world  authority  on  atomic  energy  and  spoke 
for  the  West  In  dealings  with  Russia  In  the 
1940s. 

And  later  as  Canadian  chairman  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  he  gained 
hard-won  concessions  for  his  country  in 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  for  use 
of  Columbia  River  power. 

Andrew  George  Latta  McNaughton  began 
his  career  in  the  public  service  In  1912  when 
he  entered  the  nilUtary. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out,  he  used 
sclentiflc  training  as  an  engineer  to  build  a 
solid  reputation  as  a  gunnery  officer.  By 
the  end  of  the  war.  he  was  Canadian  artillery 
commander. 

He  continued  his  way  up  the  military 
ladder  during  the  inter-war  years  and  be- 
came Chief  of  General  Staff  in  1929  at  the 
age  of  42. 

He  trained  Canadian  troops  for  the  first 
three  years  of  'World  War  II  but  retired  be- 
fore he  could  lead  them  into  battle  after  a 
policy  split  with  the  government. 

Gen.  McNaughton  vigorously  opposed 
splitting  Canadian  troops  to  send  a  corps  to 
Italy.  He  niaintained  they  should  be  kept 
together  as  an  army  for  the  main  push  in 
Europe. 

He  stepped  down  in  1943  when  the  gov- 
ernment didn't  support   his  stand, 

BACK     IN     SERVICE 

But  the  conscription  crisis  led  to  his  re- 
turn to  public  life  In  November,  1944,  as 
Defense  Minister  when  he  firmly  supported 
Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  in  opposing 
conscription  for  overseas  service. 

Appeals  for  volunteers  failed  and  a  month 
later  conscilptlon  for  home  service  was  in- 
troduced. 

His  career  then  hit  a  snag  when  he  failed 
twice  in  1945  to  win  election  as  a  member 
of  parliament. 

But  the  man  who  learned  to  fight  back 
during  his  early  life  on  the  prairies  refused 
to  qiut  and  plunged  ahead  into  a  new  career 
in  the  public  service. 

He  made  his  way  back  to  the  top  in  1948 
when  he  became  pei'manent  Canadian  Dele- 
gat*   to  the  United  Nations. 

In  1950.  he  was  appointed  to  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  handling  iKnind- 
ary  water  disptites  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

His  hard-headed  bargaining  won  for  Can- 
ada unexpected  concessions  in  the  ColumbU* 


River  controversy  when  the  US.  agreed  to 
pay  back  both  power  and  ca&h  In  return  for 
don-nstream  benefits. 

He  stepped  down  as  Canadian  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Commission  In  1962.  clamiing  he 
was  fired  by  then  Prime  Minister  John 
Diefenbaker.  and  had  lived  in  semlretiremeut 
since  that  time. 

But  he  had  written  his  n&me  Into  Cana- 
dian, and  world,  history. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL   AMENDMENTS    ANTD    CLEAN 

RIVERS     RESTORATION    ACT    OF 

19G6 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the 
Senat*  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfini.shed  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
2947)  to  amend  tiie  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  in  order  to  improve 
and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  lo  such  act. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  <S.  2947 1. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
accident  that  the  Senate  is  considering 
major  pollution  abatement  and  control 
legislation  for  the  second  day  in  a  row, 

"Yesterday,  we  approved — by  a  vote  of 
80-0 — amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Today  we  are  taking  up  amendments  to 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  and  the 
basic  Federal  Water  Pollulion  Control 
Act.  There  are  48  sponsors  on  today's 
bill.  It  has  the  mianimous  support  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

All  of  this  is  an  indication  of  the  im- 
portance the  American  people  attach 
to  the  improveinenl  of  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  The  President  has  called 
for  action.  Our  contituents  have  called 
for  action.  And  we  have  developed  leg- 
islation designed  to  repair  the  damage 
of  past  and  present  waste  and  to  up- 
gVade  the  quality  of  our  Nation's  waters. 

We  can.  as  Members  of  this  Congress. 
take  pride  in  the  legislation  we  have  de- 
veloped. It  bears  the  fruit  of  many 
minds  on  both  sides  of  this  Chamber.  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  chairman 
of  our  committee.  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namara.  who  created  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution:  to  our  dis- 
tinguished chaii'man,  the  senior  Senator 
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from  West  Virginia,  (Mr.  Randolph), 
who  has  challenged  us  to  greater  efforts; 
and  to  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  who,  as 
rankinitr  minority  member,  has  been  a 
strong  rlerht  arm  in  our  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate harmful  pollution  from  our  air  and 
waters.  I  want  to  express  my  thanks, 
also,  to  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee,  to  the 
committee  staff  and  to  the  staffs  of  com- 
mitee  members  who  have  worked  long 
and  hard  to  perfect  the  legislation  de- 
veloped by  our  committee. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  work,  I  some- 
times despaired  of  progress  in  this  field. 
But  in  the  last  year  we  have  seen  a  re- 
markable shift,  in  opinion  and  support. 

Industries  who  once  opposed  us  are 
now  eager  to  get  on  with  the  job.  State 
officials  who  viewed  our  proposals  with 
alarm  want  to  coordinate  their  pollution 
coiiiro!  proerams  more  effectively  with 
other  States  and  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Federal  ofBcials  who  were 
open  in  their  skepticism  now  find  our 
legislation  useful  and  challenging. 

And  behind  all  these  changes  is  the 
voice  of  the  American  people,  dsmanding 
an  end  to  the  waste  of  our  resources,  in- 
sisting on  an  effectivt  program,  sup- 
ported by  the  needed  funds  to  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  mandate — 
from  our  constituents  and  from  our 
posterity — to  get  on  with  the  job  of  pro- 
tecting our  water  resources.  We  do  not 
have  much  time.  We  do  not  have  all  the 
answers.  But  we  know  enough  about  our 
needs  and  abou'  the  magnitude  of  our 
problems  to  make  a  substantial  begin- 
ning toward  endins  the  burdens  of  in- 
adequate and  poor  quality  water  sup- 
plies. 

As  an  example  of  the  demand  for  ac- 
tion we  are  receiving  from  our  constitu- 
ents. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  series  of 
articles  and  editorials  from  Maine  news- 
papers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  but  a  sampling,  from  one  State — a 
State  which  has  an  abundance  of  water 
resources.  The  problems  of  Maine  can 
be  multiplied  a  hundredfold  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  legislation  we  are 
offering  today  Is  designed  to  help  an- 
swer these  problems. 

The  bill  pending  before  the  Senate  to- 
day. S  2947.  can  be  considered  the  first 
omnibus  water  pollution  control  act. 
It  extends  and  broadens  the  existing 
program:  it  provides  a  new  emphasis  in 
the  clean  rivers  concept;  it  strengthens 
other  exLsting  law,  including  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act  of  1924;  and  it  manifests 
the  total  commitment  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  abatement  of  the  pollu- 
tion of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  vital 
resources. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Water  Quality  Act,  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  water  quality  standards 
on  all  the  Nation's  interstate  rivers.  The 
Water  Quality  Act  was  a  major  step  to- 
wai"d  achieving  the  ultimate  goal  of  con- 
trol and  abatement  of  water  pollution. 


That  act  recognized  the  States'  primary 
responsibility  in  this  area,  by  providing 
an  opportunity  for  the  States  to  adopt 
water  quality  criteria  applicable  to  iiiter- 
state  waters  or  portions  thereof,  within 
CEich  State.  Tlie  water  quality  criteria, 
combined  with  a  plan  for  implementa^ 
tlon  and  enforcement  of  the  criteria 
adopted,  when  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, will  be  the  water  quality  standards. 
It  is  important  that  this  distinction  be 
made.  Water  quality  standards  Include 
both  the  criteria  and  the  plan. 

Following  pa.ssage  of  the  act,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
held  extensive  hearings  thioughout  the 
Nation  and  in  Washington  on  the  finan- 
cial needs  to  support  an  adequate  water 
quality  program.  On  the  basis  of  that 
information.  S.  2947,  cosponsored  by  48 
Members  of  the  Senate,  was  Introduced. 
The  bill  you  have  before  you  today  is  a 
modified  form  of  S.  2947.  Several  pro- 
visions are  identical  to  those  in  the  orig- 
inal bill,  including  authorizatioii  of  $6 
billion  as  the  minimum  Federal  invest- 
ment to  provide  adequate  municipal  sec- 
ondary treatment  for  80  percent  of  the 
population.  This  figure  represents  30 
percent  of  the  committee's  estimate  of 
a  $20  billion  total  cost  of  those  facilities. 
That  $20  billion  docs  not  include  either 
treatment  of  industrial  effluent  or  sepa- 
ration of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers, 
both  of  which  will  require  multi-million- 
dollar  Investment.  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  $20  billion  is  a  conservative 
estimate;  $6  billion  is  the  minimum  Fed- 
eral .share  of  an  adequate  program  for 
the  next  6  years. 

S.  2947  also  includes  elimination  of 
dollar  ceilings  on  grants  to  State,  local, 
and  interstate  agencies  for  the  construc- 
tion of  .sewage  treatment  works. 

S.  2947.  as  amended,  provides  for  an 
intensified  basic  research  program  by 
authorizing  funds  for  research  on  water 
quality  requirements  for  all  water  uses, 
for  research  into  the  handling  and  dis- 
po.<^al  of  radioactive  wastes,  and  for  other 
research,  includhig  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  waste  discharge  from  boats 
and  ships,  household  or  small  waste  dis- 
posal systems,  eutrophlcatlon,  which  Is 
the  special  problem  of  Lake  Erie — ani- 
mal feedlot  wastes,  agricultural  ruiioff, 
and  numerous  other  specific  pollution 
problems. 

S.  2947,  as  amended,  authorizes  a  re- 
search and  demonstratioi^  program  into 
advanced  waste  treatment  and  water 
purification  and  joint  municipal-indus- 
trial treatment  facihtles. 

S.  2947  provides  for  a  \itally  needed 
study  of  the  pollution  of  the  estuaries 
and  estuarine  zones  and  increases  funds 
available  for  Federal  program  grants  to 
State  and  Interstate  agencies  from  $5 
million  annually  to  $10  million  smnually. 

The  committee  believes  It  Is  essential 
to  accelerate  our  research  and  develop- 
ment effort,  with  sxjecial  emphasis  on 
contract  research. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  a  k)an  program 
to  aid  communities  in  depressed  areas 
where  sewage  treatment  facilities  are 
vitally  necessarj',  but  where  the  tax  base 
is  so  eroded  that  the  communities  can 
neither  levy  taxes  nor  float  bonds  suffi- 


cient to  meet  the  local  share  of  the  proj- 
ect's cost. 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  bill  in- 
clude a  prefinancing  provision  whereby 
those  States  which  are  prepared  to  co 
ahead  more  rapidly  to  construct  ap- 
proved projects  with  State  or  local  fund,s 
are  authorized  to  use  later  Federal  fund 
allocations  to  reimburse  the  State  or  lo- 
cal government  for  the  Federal  share  of 
such  projects.  The  reimbursement  fea- 
ture is  limited  to  the  Lfe  of  the  monetary 
authorization  under  S.  2947. 

Metropolitan  ai-eas  have  special  pol- 
lution control  problems.  The  volume  of 
sewage  is  great.  Land  costs  are  hi-h. 
Multiple  jurisdictions  make  coordinated 
planning  and  action  diflTicult.  To  en- 
courage such  joint  action,  the  committee 
offers  an  incentive  of  a  10-percent  Fed- 
eral grant  Ixmus  where  the  project  is 
certified  as  consistent  with  metropoli- 
tanwide  plans.  This  would  improve 
programs  and  cut  costs. 

The  committee  also  has  applied  to  the 
problem  of  mternational  pollution  the 
authority  provided  in  the  act  for  abating 
pollution  situations  wholly  within  the 
United  States;  has  expanded  participa- 
tion in  the  conference  stage  of  the  en- 
forcement proceeding:  has  provided  a 
method  for  the  Secretary  to  obtain  in- 
formation necessary  as  to  the  character 
and  extent  of  pollution;  has  provided 
for  a  study  of  the  costs  of  an  effective 
national  pollution  control  program,  pres- 
ently estimated  at  approximately  $100 
billion;  and  has  provided  for  a  study  of 
pollution  from  boats  and  vessels  on  the 
Nation'.s  iiavigable  waters. 

S.  2947  amends  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899 
to  assure  that  its  administration  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and  ha.s 
amended  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924, 
extending  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
that  act  and  transferring  its  administra- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

The  Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act  wa,-; 
proposed  by  the  administration  and  is 
included  as  title  I  of  S.  2947.  It  author- 
izes planning  pollution  control  and 
abatement  on  a  river  basin  basis  and  of- 
fers incentives  for  sewage  treatment 
construction  under  such  plans.  In  es- 
sence, the  clean  rivers  program  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  concepts  expressed  in  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1965  relative  to  water  quality  standards. 

In  my  earlier  remarks,  I  noted  that 
water  quality  standards  will  more  than 
simply  set  water  quality  criteria.  In 
order  to  have  standards,  it  is  essential  lo 
have  both  tlie  criteria  and  the  plan  for 
implementation  of  those  criteria.  The 
Water  Quality  Act  was  designed  for  ap- 
plication within  the  context  of  water- 
sheds. But  the  committee  did  not  spec- 
ify either  the  organization  of,  or  the 
formulation  of,  that  plan  of  implementa- 
tion in  terms  of  consti-uction  plans  and 
schedules. 

The  clean  rivers  restoration  program, 
as  provided  in  the  committee  version  of 
S.  2947,  carries  the  river  basin  oriented 
water  quality  program  the  next  logical 
step. 

Under  the  clean  rivers  program,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  the  request 
of  a  Governor,  or  Governors,  of  a  Stale, 
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or  States,  will  designate  a  planning 
aeency  with  appropriate  local,  State,  and 
Federal  representation  to  develop  neces- 
parj'  comprehensive  plans  for  the  con- 
trol and  abatement  of  pollution  in  a 
given  river  basin  or  portion  thereof. 
This  title  provides  that  the  designated 
planning  agency  will  have  3  years  in 
«h  ch  to  come  up  with  an  approved  plan. 
The  plan  will  include  recommendations 
for  the  treatment  works  and  related 
sewer  facilities,  joint  municipal  or  mu- 
nicipal-industrial systems,  where  appro- 
priate, and  necessary  steps  to  maintain 
and  improve  water  quality  standards, 
and  an  adequate  financing  program. 

The  planning  agency  has  been  delib- 
erately given  broad  Instructions  by  the 
committee  so  that  it  uill  not  be  forced  to 
develop  a  plan  which  is  inconsi.stcnt  with 
a  particular  river  basin  or  Its  existing 
political  institution.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  planning  agency  are  subject 
to  review  by  State,  local  and  Federal  in- 
terests and  prior  to  acceptance  of  any 
plan.  Approval  by  the  Secretarj-  is  re- 
quired If  projects  under  the  plan  are  to 
qualify  for  Federal  assistance  under  this 
utle. 

As  an  incentive  for  the  States  to  initi- 
ate planning  on  a  river  basin  basis,  title 
I  provides  that  after  designation  of  an 
appropriate  planning  agency,  and  if  fa- 
cilities proposed  within  the  river  basin 
involved  meet  the  qualifications  estab- 
lished under  section  207  of  title  I  of  the 
act,  the  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  a  project. 

In  order  to  receive  this  grant,  tlie 
States  are  required  to  pay  30  percent  of 
•he  cost  of  the  project,  and  the  Governor 
mu5t  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
statewide  water  quality  standards  con- 
sistent with  section  10(c)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Conti'ol  Act  are  in  effect 
or  will  be  established. 

In  the  original  administration  pro- 
posal, the  clean  rivers  restoration  plan 
included  a  "one  shot"  financing  plan 
which  was  designed  to  slilft  the  entire 
burden  of  financing  pollution  control  to 
local  bodies  after  an  initial  Federal  in- 
vestment. The  committee  rejected  this 
approach  as  Impractical  and  unwise. 

In  summary,  then,  the  clean  rivers 
restoration  program  approaches  the  pol- 
lution abatement  problem  on  a  river 
basin  basis.  It  provides  Incentives  to 
encourage  the  States  to  participate  In 
river  basin  plarming;  and  In  keeping 
»1th  the  precept  of  the  law  that  the 
States  l)ear  the  primary  responsibility, 
the  States  must  agree  to  assume  addi- 
tional responsibilities.  The  Federal 
presence  is  available  to  Insure  the 
achievement  of  our  national  goals,  but 
not  to  centralize  control  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  during  debate 
on  air  pollution,  I  referred  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  subcommittee  on  air  and 
Tater  pollution  regarding  exploratory 
efforts  on  matters  which  affect  the  public 
health  and  welfare. 

During  the  bearlncs  cmi  water  pollu- 
tion the  suboommlUee  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  enlighten  ttaeU  and  the  pubUc  on 
potential  hamrds  Msodated  with  ex- 
Posed  uranimn  mill  tailings  piles  In  the 
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Colorado  River  basin.  These  piles — slag 
heaps  resulting  from  the  uranium  mill- 
ing process — are  being  eroded  by  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  and  other  natural 
forces,  thereby  depositing  quantities  of 
radium  226  and  thorium  230  in  the  river. 

The  Colorado  is  used  for  both  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  use  and  any  coi^tami- 
nation  of  It  can  adver.sely  affect  th^  pub- 
lic health.  Witnesses  from  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Admini-stratlon 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  dis- 
agreed as  to  the  potential  hazard  from 
the  tailings  piles.  The  committee  was 
inclined  to  accept  the  judgment  of  Mr, 
Murray  Stein,  chief  enforcement  officer 
of  FWPCA.  and  his  technical  expert.^, 
who  testified  that  a  long-term  hazard 
docs  exist  from  erosion  of  the  pilings. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  not  satisfacto- 
rily discharged  its  responsibilities  toward 
the  prevention  of  radioactive  r>oilution 
in  the  Colorado  River  basin.  The  AEC 
has  a  clear  obligation  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  radioactive  hazards  generated 
by  activities  't  licenses,  regardless  of  the 
traditional  regulation  of  radium  by  the 
Sutes.  Further,  through  its  licensing 
procedures  and  title  10.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  part  20  regulations,  the 
AEC  has  the  authority  necessary  to  con- 
trol radioactive  releases  from  tailings 
piles  of  operating  and  closed  mills.  In 
view  of  the  concern  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  and 
the  Public  Health  Service,  the  com- 
mittee believes  the  AEC  has  not  fulfilled 
its  regulatory  function  or  exercised  its 
authority  to  prevent  radioactivity  from 
the  tailings  piles  in  the  Colorado  River 
basin. 

The  counsel  for  the  AEC  testified  that 
the  AEC  could  require  stabilization  of 
the  tailings  piles  if  the  pile  represented 
a  risk  to  the  public  health  and  safety. 
The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  testified  that  the  piles  did 
represent  such  a  risk.  I  suggested  that 
the  President's  Executive  Order  11258, 
dealing  with  prevention  and  control  of 
water  pollution  from  Federal  activities, 
contained  a  section  which  provided  the 
AEC  with  more  general  regulatory  au- 
thority. This  section  1,  subsection  (3) 
states: 

Pollution  c^vised  by  all  other  operations  of 
tiie  Federal  Govermneni  such  as  waver  re- 
sources projects  and  operations  under  Fed- 
eral lains,  grants,  and  contracts  shaU  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  level  practicable. 

This  order  was  Issued  after  the  com- 
mittee, and  especially  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Boccsl,  urged  prompt 
steps  to  abate  pollution  from  Federal 
Installations,  and  from  facilities  of  re- 
cipients of  Federal  grants  and  contract 
funds. 

Although  the  AEC's  counsel  offered  a 
legal  opinion  to  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  this  Executive  order 
confers  upon  the  AEC  sufficient  regula- 
tory authority  to  control  the  pollution 
from  the  uranium  mill  tailings  piles  of 
operating  mills  under  contract  to  the 
Government,  and  that  the  AEC  can  pro- 
vide direction  for  those  owners  of  non- 
operating  mills — which  operated  under 
Government  contracts — to  provide  ade- 
quate control  of  the  tailings  piles. 


Tlie  committee  recommended  that  the 
FWPCA  move  e.xpeditiously  to  estab- 
lish responsibility  for  control  of  the  tail- 
ings piles,  and  to  provide  tiie  Congress 
with  adequate  assurance  that  any  con- 
trol measures  apphed  would  be  sufficient 
to  achieve  long-term  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  people  who  live  within  the 
area,  or  depend  upon  the  use,  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries. 

The  committee  is  also  concerned  with 
the  more  far-reaching  problem  of  re- 
lease of  radioactivity  as.sociated  with 
nuclear  powerplants.  We  intend  a  much 
deeper  examination  of  this  problem  m 
future  hearings  The  committee  is  con- 
cerned that  standards  promultzated 
with  reference  to  a  statistical  average 
man  and  that  an  average  dose  concept 
may  not  be  satisfactory  to  protect  per- 
sons in  the  ixipulatlon  who  may  have 
peculiar  expx)sure  situations  or  may  ad- 
versely react  to  lower  levels  of  extxksure. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  today  represents  a 
substantial  advance  in  the  war  against 
water  pollution.  More  importantly,  it 
opens  wider  the  door  to  improved  water 
quality — to  the  chance  for  adequate  sup- 
plies of  water  for  our  citizens  to  drink, 
to  u.se  in  their  homes,  to  en.ioy  for  rec- 
reation, and  to  use  in  industry  and  on 
the  farms.  It  is  imaelnative,  but  sound. 
It  represents  a  reasonable  compromise 
with  the  administration  on  its  pro!X).sals. 
The  bill  is  meaningful,  and  one  of  which 
the  Senate  can  be  proud.  I  urge  its 
passage. 

EXHIBTT    1 

[From  the  Portland   (Maine),  Sunday  Tele- 
gram, July  3.  1966] 

Coastal  Pollution  Problems — And  P«oc- 
RKSS — In  Maike 

"  ,  Fronn  the  rolling  Bometlmes  choppy 
sea.  we  view  a  panorama  of  rupged  coast- 
line .  .  .  gracious  towns  nf^tled  here  and 
there  within  sheltered  baj-s;  of  dories, 
yachts  and  lobster  huoys  bobbing  In  the  sun; 
of  islands  favoring  us  with  views  on  al!  sidee: 
of  forested  hills  gently  sloping  to  the  sea  .  .  . 
a  granite  nnountaln  rising  swUtly,  majesti- 
cally above  it   ,  .   ," 

Is  this  a  come-on  for  the  tourist  dollar 
from  Maine's  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment? Is  It  a  Chrimbcr  of  Comnnerce 
salute  t«  the  glories  of  the  Maine  Coast? 

Not  exactly. 

The  mildly  poetic  paragraph  alxsve  is 
found  In  a  Maine  Water  Improvement  Corr- 
mlsslon  1962  classification  study  of  Maine 
tidal  waters. 

Ifiit  none  of  the  publicity  puffs  directed  to 
potential  tourists  of  the  Maine  Coast  by  the 
DED  and  every  local  chamber  of  commerce 
along  this  great  granite  threshold  of  the 
Atlantic  would  likely  Include  other,  less 
jxaetlc  observations  from  this  WIC  study  In 
their  pages. 

For  publicity  pieces  obviously  don't  men- 
tion the  raw  sewage  and  Industrial  w^istes 
that  those  •'gracious  ^wns"  are  pouring 
Into  "the  rolling,  sometimes  choppy  sea" 

Nor  win  they  describe  the  resulting  pollu- 
tion oi  most  of  the  harbor  waters  on  which 
those  "dories  and  yachts"  are  iJotoWng— or 
the  numerous,  tremendous  clam  Sats  and 
their  multlmillion  doU&r  harvests  closed 
down  by  health  autboilUes  for  pollution — 
or  the  pubUc  bathing  beaches  where  pollu- 
tion has  produced  obvious  but  unadmitted 
swimming;  hasartls. 

Tourism,  ol  coarse,  ts  an  eeonooilc  main- 
stay of  many  Main*  oo«*ul  towiw  and  they 
must  procnots  their  attractloos  whether  their 
waters  bav«  poUuuon  probiema  or  joot. 
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A  few  ocean  communities  have  taken  Im- 
pressive steps  to  clean  up  bays,  beaches  and 
estuaries  as  part  of  their  recreational  pack- 
age Several  other  similar  town  projects  are 
In  the  advanced  planning  stage,  though  ex- 
perience to  date  shows  a  wide  gap,  especially 
In  money,  between  planning  and  execution. 

But  too  many  communities  apparently  still 
have  their  heads  stuck  In  the  sand  or  mud- 
flats, hoping  that  the  worst — a  pollution 
crisis — won't  happen  to  them,  yet  doing 
nothing  to  prevent  one. 

And  in  some  cases,  the  Maine  Legislature 
seems  to  have  Its  heac^  stuck  In  the  same 
hole. 

Pollution  of  Maine's  great  rivers,  the  bulk 
of  its  industrial  pollution  going  back  decades, 
has  drawn  tremendous  attention  in  recent 
years,  thanks  to  the  Maine  Water  Improve- 
nient  Commission's  surveys  and  recommen- 
dations, and  stories  of  the  commission's 
gains  and  defeats  in  Its  classification  legisla- 
tion. 

But  the  WIC.  tinder  Its  original  mandate 
from  the  Legislature  and  In  Its  subsequent 
studies  and  recommendations,  has  been 
equally  concerned  with  Maine  tidal  waters 
and  shores  from  Klttery  Point  tc  West 
Quoddy  Head. 

Its  findings  have  shown  the  coast  deserves 
all  the  concern  It  can  get  on  pollution  prob- 
lems: problems  that,  for  example,  have  closed 
down  106  clam  fiats,  some  of  them  very  large 
and  rich,  and  all  of  them  totaling  an  esti- 
mated 20  per  cent  of  the  state's  annua'  har- 
vest  potential   for   this   shellfish. 

TIDE  TAKES  CARE  OF  IT 

Polhitlon  almost  closed  down  the  State's 
biggest  bench  resort  before  construction  of  a 
sewage  treatment  plant  rescued  Ita  repu;atlon 
In  the  nick  of  time,  and  it  has  fouled  the 
state's  largest  harbor  and  some  of  Its  smallest 
ones  with  bacteria-laden  Class  D  water  con- 
ditions, dangerous  to  all  forms  of  water 
recreation. 

Since  the  days  that  town  and  IndUldual 
sewer  lines  replaced  the  farmhouse  Drivy. 
Maine's  ocean  cities  and  towns  have  had  a 
simple  answer — pipe  It  overboard  an  J  let 
the  tide  take  it  out.  After  all,  how  can  you 
pollute  the  Atlantic  Ocean? 

But.  as  WIC  findings  have  vividly  shown, 
It's  not  a  question  of  polluting  the  Atlantic 
Ocean — it's  a  question  of  p>oUutlng  one's 
doorstep  to  that  ocean,  tide  or  no  tide. 

Pollution  sets  in  when  the  dumping  of  raw 
wastes  becomes  constant.  Bacteria  and  ma- 
terials In  this  waste  may  die  and  dissipate 
within  a  few  hovirs  after  discharge,  but  they 
are  being  constantly  replaced.  So  In  a  sense 
they  are  not  dying  and  dissipating.  An!  the 
greater  the  rate  of  discharge,  the  blghei'  this 
pollution  constant  is. 

The  twice-daily  tides  with  their  dilution 
and  current  factors,  and  the  high  oxygen 
content  of  the  ocenn  waters  they  bring  in, 
undoubtedly  are  a  big  help  in  flghtlng  this 
pollution  constant,  holding  It  lower  than  It 
Otherwise  would  be.  But  they  don't  begin 
to  lick  It  where  a  population  of  any  size  Is 
Involved. 

As  an  Incoming  tide  tremendously  dilutes 
polluted  harbor  or  shore  waters,  an  outgoing 
tide  tremendously  concentrates  the  pollu- 
tion of  remaining  waters.  It  strands  much 
of  the  waste  materials  on  expnised  flats,  where 
this  concentration  builds  up  while  waiting 
for  the  tide's  return. 

Thus  the  neighboring  cities  of  Portland, 
South  Portland  and  Westbrook,  dally  dump- 
ing ail  their  municipal  sewage  untreated  Into 
Casco  Bay.  augmenting  it  with  the  Industrial 
wastes  of  a  major  paper  mill  and  ntimerous 
waterfront  fish  and  meat  processing  plants, 
produce  Class  D  pollution  conditions  (the 
worst  recognized  by  WIC  classlflcatlon )  In 
Portland's  great  harbor  and  main  anchor- 
age, despite  eight  foot  tides. 

And  a  few  other  coast  communities,  with 
much  smaller  harbors  to  match  their  much 


smaller  populations  and  untreated  wastes, 
have  also  graduated  to  the  Class  D  water- 
front pollution  big  league.  Bar  Harbor  is 
one      Belfast  Is  another. 

Class  C  town  and  resort  waterfronts  (un- 
safe for  swimming)  are  legion  along  the 
coast. 

POLLtTTBD    SHEIxnsH 

The  argument  is  also  made  that  sewage 
discharge  into  tidal  waters  holds  no  com- 
parison to  discharge  of  such  wastes  into 
Inland  bodied  of  water.  Because  who  drinks 
salt  water?  Besides,  aren't  the  water  vol- 
umes of  estuaries  and  bays  large  enough  to 
prevent  the  grave  damage  to  aquatic  biology 
found  In  polluted  inland  waters? 

The  trouble  with  this  theory  Is  that  while 
communities  don't  drink  the  salt  water  along 
their  shores,  their  residents  and  summer 
vl;;itor8  delight  in  etiting  the  shellfish  and 
other  marine  delicacies  that  live  in  these 
waters. 

And  these  tasty  little  animals,  marine  bi- 
ologists find,  have  a  proclivity  for  at>sorblng 
their  environmental  waters  Into  their  body 
tissues  without  making  fine  distinctions 
about  bacteria  content  or  Its  source.  That, 
for  example.  Is  why  106  Maine  clam  flats 
have  been  closed  to  harvesting  by  the  De- 
ment of  Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries  according 
to  standards  set  by  the  US  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  department  does  Its  own,  constant 
testing  and  has  sole  responsibility  for  the 
opening  or  closing  of  clam  flats. 

Its  tests  are  so  thorough  and  regular  that 
the  public  can  rest  assured  that  any  clams 
offered  for  sale  In  Maine  are  a  "clean  and 
wholesome"  product,  says  Dana  E.  Wallace, 
the  department's  marine  resources  scientist. 

As  for  damage  to  the  balance  of  aquatic 
life  in  coastal  waters  from  pollution,  this  Is 
still  a  largely  unexplored  question  and  for 
that  reason  alone  should  demand  a  cautious 
approach  if  coastal  areas  value  the  econonilcs 
and  attractions  of  their  fish  harvesting  In- 
dustries. 

No  doubt  more  pollution  can  be  absorbed 
than  In  fresh  water,  but  the  organic  matter 
In  human  and  many  Industrial  wastes  is  still 
food  and  there  are  plenty  of  customers  for 
It  In  the  teeming  microscopic  animal  world 
of  salt  waters. 

As  has  amply  been  demonstrated  In  pol- 
luted ponds  and  rivers,  this  unnatural  food 
supply  can  upset  nature's  balance  of  water 
biology,  allowing  tremendous  multiplication 
of  some  plant  and  animal  species  which  may 
t:ix  their  other  food  sources  and  starve  out 
life  dependent  on  these  sources  In  resulting 
competition.  Tlieoretically.  such  an  Imbal- 
ance can  work  Its  way  up  to  higher  forms 
of  animal  life.  Including  fish,  forcing  them 
to  look  elsewhere  for  food. 

Pollution  from  the  Los  Angeles  Valley,  for 
example,  has  caused  a  huge  multiplication 
In  sea  urchins.  These  spiny  and  very  hungry 
little  animals  have  virtually  wiped  out  the 
giant  ocean  floor  kelp  beds  off  the  Southern 
California  coast. 

BATTLECKOUNDS 

A  Single  drop  of  natural  salt  or  fresh  water 
under  a  microscope  at  a  few  hundred  times 
niagniflcallon  ceases  to  be  Just  a  drop  of 
water,  especially  if  it  is  favored  with  a  trace 
of  organic  pollution. 

It  becomes  Instead  a  bright,  quivering 
little  world  of  hydrazoa,  protozoa,  and  other 
subklngdoms,  transparent  little  creaturee  of 
vast  variety  in  form  and  movement. 

Some  of  them  are  wormlike,  endlessly 
writhing  and  colling  their  bodies.  There  are 
sack-Uke  little  animals,  seemingly  motionless, 
who  suddenly  shoot  out  and  retract  their 
mouth  to  capture  bypassing  bits  of  food 
matter. 

There  are  stlck-Uke  little  animals  which 
twitch  to  and  fro.  And  there  are  shapeless 
little  blobs  of  animals  that  Just  seem  to  sit. 


possibly    contemplating    a    reproduction    o; 
themselves  by  simple  division. 

And  for  all  this  activity  seen,  there  is  much 
more  beyond  the  eye's  reach,  descending  to 
the  amazing  world  of  bacteria,  nature's 
simplest  and  one  of  her  most  useful  plant 
forms. 

Tlie  analogy  Is  perhaps  inappropriate,  but 
If  Maine's  pollution  abatement  efforts  crnsia 
be  put  under  a  microscope.  Its  variety  of  .u- 
tlvlty  in  this  field  might  seem  somewhat 
similar. 

The  activity  ranges  from  communities 
which  have  modernized  their  sewage  systems 
and  built  sewage  treatment  plants  to  cure 
chronic  and  dangerous  pollution  conditions, 
down  to  communities  apathetic  about  the 
need  and  angry  about  the  cost  of  meeting 
WIC  classlflcatlon  standanls  for  their  waters 

The  WIC  currently  has  In  its  flies  pan- 
ning reports  on  91  proposed  sewage  tre.ii- 
ment  plants 'and  sewer  projects.  If  all  were 
undertaken  as  designed,  they  would  cost  an 
estimated  $113.5  million.  As  it  is,  facilities 
totaling  $18.9  million  have  approached  to  the 
construction  stage  or  been  completed. 

Old  Orchard  Beach  and  Bar  Harbor,  two  or 
Maine's  greatest  resort  towns,  are  interf.«tiu^ 
contrasts  In  performance. 

Back  in  August.  1959.  at  the  height  of  its 
summer  season.  Old  Orchard  Beach  ficcd 
perhaps  the  gravest  economic  crisis  in  its 
history.  A  Water  Improvement  Commission 
report  announced  that  some  of  the  waters  at 
the  beach  were  at  D  level,  heavily  polluted 
and  quite  unfit  for  swimming.  (Even  a  B-2 
or  C  rating  Is  unfit  for  swimming  ) 

The  crisis  this  presented  the  town  was  in 
three  forms:  the  rapid  spread  of  publicity 
that  would  keep  summer  visitors  away:  the 
real  danger  to  public  health  from  further 
continuance  of  the  conditions:  and  the  pos- 
Eibility  of  heavy  WIC  penalties  for  failure  to 
correct  the  situation. 

Exactly  one  year  later,  thanks  to  e.irlier 
plans,  Old  Orchard  Beach  held  open  house 
at  lu  new  $687,000  primary  sewage  treatn:ient 
plant  at  Ocean  Park.  The  town  approved 
another  $400,000  in  sewer  system  lnterceij'.i;r5 
to  eliminate  Its  ocean  outfalls,  bringing  its 
bonding  for  these  projects  to  half  a  million 
dollars,  the  federal  and  state  governments 
funding  the  balance. 

The  town  then  lost  no  time  advertising 
Itself  far  and  wide  as  "Tlie  Cleanest  Be .'\ch  in 
Maine."  which  has  proved  Its  best  return  on 
a  painful  but  proud  investment. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  WIC  put  the 
fat  in  the  fire  for  Old  Orchard  Beach,  it  dis- 
covered similar  Class  D  pollution  conditions 
at  famed  Bar  Harbor.  It  recommended  that 
waters  along  the  town's  shoreline.  Including 
a  strip  of  beach,  be  brought  up  to  a  B-1 
classification,  suitable  for  swimming  and 
other  clean  water  uses. 

After  release  of  the  Commission's  Hancock 
County  tidal  waters  survey  in  1962.  mea.sures 
were  Inserted  In  the  town  warrant  to  begin 
a;)proprlatlons  for  a  capital  Improvement 
fund  to  finance  eventual  corrective  measures 
The  voters  turned  It  down,  and  every  year 
since  they  have  rejected  such  appropria- 
tions. 

At  Bar  Harbor's  town  meeting  this  year  a 
capital  Improvement  fund  was  established  to 
start  accumulating  money  for  a  building  to 
house  town  offices.  If  voters  wish  to  tr.insfer 
money  from  this  fund  for  construction  of 
sewage  facilities  they  could  do  so.  but  no 
moneys  have  as  yet  been  appropriated  spe- 
cifically for  correction  of  water  pollution. 

Ir  the  meantime,  the  legislature  was  per- 
suaded to  lower  the  WIC's  recommended  B-1 
classification  for  the  shore  area  to  a  Class  C 
requirement.  This  gives  the  town  a  lower 
goal  to  shoot  for  In  pollution  control. 

There's  Just  one  little  problem.  Class  C 
waters  are  still  not  suitable  for  swlmmmg. 
only  for  boating  and  fishing,  yet  the  bc.ich 
concerned  is  still  heavily  used  by  residents 
and  visitors  every  sununer. 


The  Maine  Water  Improvement  Commls- 
giou  has  many  resf)onsibillltes  under  law,  and 
m  trying  to  fulfiil  them  It  eftcounters  many 
problems.    Public  attitude  is  a  big  one. 

A  ruling  majority  of  the  people  of  Maine." 
observes  the  comniifslon  in  Its  1965  annual 
report,  "are  sufficiently  concerned  with  cost 
(ot  pollution  control)  to  cause  them  to  resist 
re.illy  adequate  programs. 

■  Tins  would  not  be  true  if  the  program  was 
iicccptod  as  a  genuine  public  works  activity 
{or  liie  benefit  of  all.  Instead  of  one  to  which 
It  is  politic  to  give  Up  service  but  which  is 
ciherwiEP  placed  on  a  low  priority  level." 
But  for  some  towns,  that  'low  priority  "  level 
ni.iy  not  be  sufficient  much  longer, 

ENFORCING   THE   LAW 

The  WTC  has  now  virtually  completed  Its 
clasfiflcatlon  of  Maine  coastal  waters  and 
river  basins  and  will  stcirt  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  enforcement  of  these  classifica- 
tions in  coming  months. 

Its  procedure  In  water  classification  begins 
with  surveys  of  the  existing  conditions  of  a 
body  of  water.  Along  the  coast  these  In- 
clude harbors,  estuaries,  settled  shores,  bays 
and  some  islands. 

After  completing  its  survey  of  a  coastal 
town's  shores,  the  commLsElon  Is  required  to 
call  a  public  hearing  of  residents  to  deter- 
mine what  tise  these  waters  are  receiving 
and  the  types  of  uses  the  people  would  like 
to  see  continued  or  added  If  possible. 

The  commissioners  and  their  staff,  after 
such  hearings,  make  the  final  determination 
on  what  "rciisonnble"  classifications  sliould 
be  recommended  to  the  legislature,  which 
has  the  final  say.  Thus  the  law  does  not  try 
to  eliminate  all  pollution,  but  merely  aims  to 
reduce  it  to  accept:iblc  levels  for  given  uses. 

In  a  good  many  instances,  the  Comml.'ision 
has  found  that  a  stretcli  of  shore  .showed  a 
Class  B-2.  C.  or  sometimes  Cl.ts*  D  pollution 
problem,  but  that  the  stretch  of  sliore  was 
popular  for  swimming  and  the  residents 
w.Jited  to  continue  to  swim  there 

Such  a  finuing  would  lead  the  Commis- 
sion to  recommend  an  upgrading  to  a  B-1 
cla£sl£icaUon.  a  safe  level  for  swimming. 
With  the  legislature's  approval,  the  com- 
munity would  be  under  orders  to  bring  the 
waters  up  to  that  classlflcatlon,  with  or 
without  a  deadline,  defending  on  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation. 

The  process  can  be  pretty  frustrating,  for 

hll    its     logic. 

Some  coastal  communities  have  not  only 
Jailed  to  start  corrective  steps,  but  have 
disputed  the  WIC's  cla.selflcatlon  recommen- 
dations where  their  voters'  voices  would  l>e 
most  effective — In  August*. 

Out  of  27  coastal  towns  surveyed  In  Han- 
cock and  IJncoln  Counties,  the  legislature 
Toted  lower  classifications  than  recommended 
by  the  WIC  in  all  but  eight.  The  Commls- 
ilon's  classifications  remained  intact  only 
.'or  Sedgwick,  Sorrento.  Sullivan,  Surry.  Wis- 
cisset.  Westport,  Edgecomb  and  Alna. 

Raeburn  W.  MacDonald,  WIC  chief  en- 
gineer, recalls  one  of  these  appeals  with  a 
giln.  "One  bit  of  testimony  before  the  leg- 
islature was  to  the  effect  that  nobody  ever 
bathed  in  the  tidal  waters  of  Hancock  County 
as  it  was  far  too  cold  for  that  purpose.  The 
cnly  purpose  they  served  was  to  enhance  the 
view. 

"In  general,  however,  testimony  dwelt 
upon  the  expense  Involved  In  providing  sew- 
age collection  and  treatment  as  compared 
to  the  'negligible   ber>efit«'   to   be   realized.  ' 

In  one  Instance,  a  town  health  officer,  a 
doctor  of  medicine,  declared  to  the  publisher 
01  tlie  local  weekly  paper  that  the  water  clas- 
siScation  studies  made  there  by  the  WIC 
engineers  were  without  validity. 

His  influential  observation  Just  happened 
to  precede  a  town  meeting  at  which  voters 
turned  down  a  sewage  treatment  plant  for 
which  the  town  would  have  paid  only  20  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  thanks  to  matching  30  per 


cent  federal  and  state  pollution  control 
grants  plus  matching  10  per  cent  federal 
and  state  grants  under  an  accelerated  public 
works  program  qualification. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  WIC  has  had  more 
than  one  doctor  question  Its  on-the-scene 
pollution  testing  techniques. 

As  much  as  it  can.  U\e  commission  uses  its 
trailer  labtjratory  for  bacteria  tests  of  w.nter 
samples.  particuLajly  from  salt  water.  Tlie 
laboratory  can  be  virtually  backed  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  While  not  able  to  make  as 
exhaii.stlve  tests  as  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare  laboratories.  It  has  the  Important 
advantage  of  .speed. 

That's  bo^ause  conform  bacteria  native  to 
animal  and  human  wastes  doesn't  hve  long 
in  salt  water.  And  it  Is  the  count  or  fre- 
quency of  these  bacteria  in  given  water  sam- 
ples, together  with  dissolved  oxygen  and  bio- 
chemical oxygen  demand  measiirenients,  that 
accurately  reflect  the  degree  and  danger  of 
the  water's  pollution  to  humans  from  a  dis- 
ease standpoint  and  to  fish  from  an  oxygen 
standpoint. 

Possibly  consumed  by  t'ne  protozoa  In  salt 
water  or  killed  off  by  its  low  temperature  or 
salinity,  at  least  80  per  cent  of  these  coliform 
bacteria  will  disappear  from  a  sample  in 
three  days.  In  fact,  most  disappx^.-ir  the  first 
day,  notes  MacDonald,  but  they  don't  die  off 
at  a  predictable  time  rate  that  wotild  allow 
later  laboratory  testing  to  reflect  source  con- 
ditions. 

"Therefore,  If  we  want  to  know  what  the 
situation  is  at  the  water's  edge,  and  that  is 
what  we  need  to  know,  we've  got  to  do  most 
of  our  testing  on  the  spot  rather  than  mall 
samples  away  to  a  laboratory."  he  explained. 

This  holds  almost  as  true  for  fresh  water 
tests,  and  the  WIC  trailer  laboratory  has 
been  on  Androscoggin  River  duty  most  of 
the  past  year. 

When  the  WIC  then  turns  up  frequent 
Class  C  and  not  a  few  Class  D  pollution  sit- 
uations In  most  of  tiie  heavily,  and  even 
moderately  populated  sections  of  the  coast. 
despite  dUution  by  the  ocean  and  its  high 
kill  ratio  of  coliform  bacteria  in  salt  water, 
such  findings  speak  volumes  on  the  potency 
and  Immensity  of  these  discharged  wastes. 

Portland's  great  harbor,  for  example,  gen- 
erously fed  by  Portland.  South  Portland  and 
Westbrook  (whose  pollution  problems  will  be 
ex.imined  in  depth  next  week)  is  a  Class  D 
and  Class  C  tidal  sewer,  for  all  iv  continued 
beauty  from  a  disUince.  But  Portland's 
Back  Bay.  a  giant  tidal  pond  In  the  city's 
midst,  can't  even  stagger  up  to  its  Class  D 
classification. 

Etown  the  shore  a  piece,  beautiful,  yacht- 
dotted  Falmouth  Foreslde's  shore  continues 
In  violation  of  its  B-2  classification  and  town 
fathers  recently  received  another  WIC  visita- 
tion. 

WINDOW     ON     THE     BAT 

Rockland's  big  harbor  opens  onto  Penob- 
scot Bay  like  a  window  and  would  seemingly 
have  few  problems.  But  12  sewer  outfalls 
along  two  miles  of  harbor  front,  half  of  them 
In  Lermond's  Cove,  plus  numerous  private 
pipes  dl.schnrgtng  Into  brooks,  followed  up 
by  the  contributions  of  waterfront  indus- 
tries, produce  Class  C  conditions  border- 
ing on  D  in  sections. 

B.ack  in  1960.  the  city  had  an  engineering 
survey  made  by  Fay.  SpofTard  and  Thorn- 
dike.  Boston,  which  came  up  wltJi  a  $1,385.- 
000  plan  for  modernizing  the  sewerage  system 
and  construction  of  a  sewage  treatment 
plant. 

The  plans  have  lain  dormant  for  the  most 
part,  however,  because  the  WTC  does  not  yet 
view  the  harbor  condition  as  urgent. 

The  city  hxis  constructed  several  new  storm 
drains  to  take  some  of  this  load  off  the  old 
combined  sewer  system,  and  has  sought  fed- 
eral funds  for  more  storm  drains,  for  bulk- 
heading  of  Lermond  Cove  and  for  relocat- 
ing Its  outfalls. 


The  city  Is  also  compiling  a  comprehen- 
sive map  of  all  its  own  and  private  sewer 
lines  and  their  tie-ins.  no  mean  feat  of  de- 
tective work. 

Neighboring  Thomastoa's  St.  George  River 
is  in  serious  trouble,  sharing  with  its  Mill 
Brook  tributary  at  least  14  sewer  outfalls. 
some  from  the  town,  the  rest  from  Maine 
State  Prison.  The  large  clam  flats  In  the 
river's  big  tidal  bend,  once  among  the  finest 
in  the  state,  are  closed.  Thomaston  and 
state  officials  are  studying  a  Joint  sewage 
treatment  plant  for  the  town  arid  prison. 

Camden  has  made  a  final  $56,000  survey 
in  preparation  for  an  estimated  $860,000  sew- 
age treatment  plant  and  sewerage  Improve- 
ment program  to  overcome  Its  lovely  har- 
bor's long  time  pollution  from  the  Meguntl- 
cook  River's  woolen  mill  and  tannery  waste? 
and  from  river  and  harbor  sewer  outfalls. 

Town  officials  say  the  WIC  has  provided  a 
lot  of  help  and  they  look  for  a  start  in  con- 
struction of  the  treatment  plant  next  year  If 
full  federal  assistance  is  conflrmed. 

Belfast  Is  digesting  a  heavy  engineering 
report  from  Metcalf  &  Eddy,  Boston  civil 
engineers,  recommending  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  and  new  sewers  to  pick  Industrial 
wastes  to  overcome  the  Inner  harbor's  Class 
D  condition.  A  city  Water  Improvement 
Committee  has  been  organized  to  sponsor 
public  Information  and  support  for  the 
project. 

Considering  that  most  of  their  Instal!.!- 
tlons  have  been  built  within  the  past  five 
years,  the  roster  of  Maine  coastal  communi- 
ties with  sewage  treatment  plants  In  op- 
eration today — 13  plants  in  11  towns — Is 
worth  taking  a  look  at. 

Most  of  the  newer  plants  and  their  systems 
were  planned  and  financed  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  with  federal 
and  state  matching  prant.E  spllttine  60  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  coet.  with  the  community 
financing  the  balance,  usually  through 
bonding. 

The  basic  matching  rst*  Is  30  per  cent 
federal  and  30  per  cent  state.  But  com- 
munities in  "depressed"  areas  have  qualified 
for  an  additional  10  per  cent  federal  grant, 
also  matched  by  the  state.     TTie  plants: 

Klttery — Admiralty  Village  treatment 
plant,  built  in  1940.  which  serves  about  1  400 
persons.  Despite  its  age.  and  earlier  Imhoflt 
Tank  design,  this  plant  has  an  efficiency  of 
89  per  cent  suspended  solids  removal  and  25 
per  cent  biochemical  oxygen  demand  reduc- 
tion. Unfortunately  It  serves  only  about  10 
per  cent  of  Kltteryi  people  The  town  and 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  are  discussing 
additional  facilities. 

Ogunqult — This  resort  tovro's  new  treat- 
ment plant  has  been  sized  to  handle  part  of 
Wells'  sewage.  The  $385,000  plant,  built  last 
year,  is  part  of  a  $1  million  Ogunqult  Sew- 
erage District  progmm  Including  intercep- 
tors, force  niams  and  pumping  stations,        -\ 

Kennebunk — This  town  has  two  sewage 
treatment  plants  built  In  1960  to  arrest  pol- 
lution of  the  Mousam  River,  The  Water 
Street  plant  serves  1.400,  and  the  Boothbay 
Road  plant  serves  630  persons.  Both  use  a 
primary  treatment  process  and  chlorlnatlon. 

Biddeford — This  city  has  a  $750,000  treat- 
ment plant  built  in  1964  as  part  of  a  $1,518 
million  program  to  stem  this  city's  pollution 
of  the  Saco  River  The  city  floated  a  $400,000 
bond  issue  to  cover  Its  share  of  the  coet. 

Saco— This  small  city  has  two  treatment 
plants,  an  Industrial  plant  built  In  1962  and 
the  Bear  Brook  Plant  built  In  1961.  To- 
gether they  serve  about  2.900  persons.  Ad- 
ditional facilities  to  handle  the  entire  city 
are  in  fijial  planning  stages.  Tet  to  be 
worked  out,  however,  is  a  method  to  treat 
tannery  wastes  which  contribute  heavily  to 
the  Saco  River's  Class  D  condition. 

Old  Orchard  Beach — A  modern  large  treat- 
ment plant  serving  6,600  i>ersonE  built  in 
1960.    Discussed  earlier  in  this  article. 
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Scarborough — A  small  treatment  plant 
built  In  1963  to  serve  a  shopping  center  area 
and  to  arrest  polUitlon  of  the  Nonesuch  River. 
It  serves  a  population  equivalent  of  293. 

Caf>e  Elizabeth — A  small  treatment  plant 
built  two  years  ago  at  Pond  Cove  to  serve  a 
school  complei.  stores  and  a  housing  devel- 
opment to  reduce  pollution  of  the  Spurwlnk 
River.  It  utilizes  an  advanced  sfcondary 
process. 

Preeport — A  primary  treatment  plant  util- 
izing two  Imhoff  tanks  and  chlorlnaters. 
It  was  built  In  1952  to  arrest  pollution  of  the 
Harraseeket  River  and  serves  mo«t  of  the 
town.  The  towns  coastal  waters  and  har- 
bor have  a  B-  2  rating  and  classification,  how- 
ever. Indicating  s<ime  pollution,  probably 
from    South    Preeport's    development. 

Wlscasset — Has  completed  a  $300,000  treat- 
ment plant  to  stem  the  town's  pollution  of 
the  Sheepscot  River.  The  primary  treatment 
facility  Is  located  on  Sortwell  Island  and 
connected   to  the  shore  by  a  causeway. 

Boothbay  Harbor — Back  In  1962  the  waters 
of  this  famed  harbor  were  rated  "a  low  D" 
In  pollution  by  the  WIC — very  poor.  This 
sparked  a  $1  million  sewage  treatment  plant 
and  system  improvement  program.  The 
harbor  waters  today  meet  their  B-1  classi- 
fication 

Two  notable  additions  to  coastal  sewage 
treatment  plants  in  the  next  year  will  be  a 
$1,008,000  facility  at  Brunswick,  greatly  re- 
ducing the  towns  pollution  of  the  Andro- 
scoggin River  (albeit  a  drop  In  the  bucket 
considering  the  total  pollution  of  this  river, 
still  unclassifled  by  the  WIC)  and  a  $345,000 
treatment  plant  at  Yarmouth,  part  of  its 
$683,000  program  to  arrest  historic  pollution 
of  the  tidal  Royal  River.  Both  projects  began 
in  May. 

THE     MATTER    OP    MONET 

Effective  sewage  treatment  costs  money. 
Towns  of  5.000  population  and  lower  can 
easily  bit  half  a  mi41ion  dollars  In  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  program.  Including  inter- 
cepters.  pumps  imd  force  mains,  not  to  men- 
tion planning  costs. 

As  communities  get  bigger,  the  costs  of 
hooking  them  up  to  a  sewage  treatment 
plant,  together  with  increased  plant  capaci- 
ties, boost  Initial  costs  tremendously.  Thus 
Portland  officials,  looking  over  their  city's 
engineering  surveys  for  sewage  treatment, 
find  such  a  project  nudging  $20  million, 

A3  the  WIC  points  out  in  Its  1965  report, 
limits  on  federal  and  therefore  state  grants 
have  caused  small  communities  with  project 
costs  within  these  limits  to  use  them,  while 
generating  reluctance  among  cities. 

The  basic  grant  under  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  passed  several  years  ago  by  Con- 
gress to  get  things  rolling,  was  30  per  cent 
of  basic  projec*  CvWts  up  to  a  grant  limit  of 
$600,000.  with  the  state  matching  another  30 
per  cent  and  the  community  the  remaining 
40  per  cent. 

In  certain  areas  the  federal  government 
would  add  a  10  per  cent  grant  for  accelerated 
public  works  purposes,  also  matched  by  the 
state,  leaving  the  community  only  20  per  cent 
of  basic  project  costs. 

Recently  Congress  upped  the  federal  grant 
maximum  to  $1.2  million  for  any  one  project, 
also  to  be  state  matched. 

Although  the  federal  maximum  grant  for 
any  single  project  has  doubled,  the  federal 
authority  has  added  little  to  Its  total  allo- 
cation to  the  state  for  any  one  year.  This 
has  risen  from  $1,252,100  to  only  $1,412,060. 
The  state's  matching  ceilings  have  been  ad- 
Justed  accordingly,  and  thus  one  single  max- 
imum grant  could  virtually  use  up  the  entire 
year's  allocation. 

This  means  Just  one  large  project  could 
use  up  most  of  a  whole  year's  federal  alloca- 
tion. Even  these  new  limits,  up  to  $2.4  mil- 
lion is  combined  federal  and  state  grants, 
are  "peanuts"  to  a  project  the  size  of  Port- 
land's. 


In  addition  to  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  considerable  supplementary  legislation 
has  been  passed  In  Congress  recently,  allow- 
ing aid,  much  of  it  In  50  per  cents  grants,  to 
sewer  system  plp)«  Installation  not  directly 
connected  with  treatment  plants. 

There  Is  no  direct  federal  aid  to  industries 
for  sewage  treatment  facilities,  a  situation 
that  is  causing  Industries  under  cleanup 
orders  to  show  more  and  more  Interest  In 
purchasing  sewage  treatment  services  from 
community  sewage  treatment  plants. 

what's  your  bband? 

Maine's  water  Improvement  statutes  pro- 
vide five  standards  for  tidal  waters  classifica- 
tion. They  are  SA,  SB-1,  SB-2,  SC,  and  SD, 
the  S  used  to  distinguish  them  from  fresh- 
water standards  which  are  similar  but  not 
the  same.  (When  used  In  cases  where  tidal 
waters  alone  are  discussed  the  S  is  generally 
dropped. ) 

Class  SA — Suitable  to  all  clean  water  uses. 
Including  swimming.  sheUflsh  harvesting, 
boating,  fishing,  etc.  There  must  be  no 
floating  or  settleable  sbllds.  oil  or  sludge  de- 
posits attributable  to  sewage  or  other  wastes, 
no  dumping  or  refuse,  no  discharge  of  sew- 
age without  primary  treatment  and  disin- 
fection, and  no  discharge  o'  dumping  of 
wastes  of  any  kind  In  any  quantity  that 
would  affect  such  waters'  marine  life  or 
quality. 

SB-l — The  same  uses  and  requirements 
as  Class  A  but  with  a  slightly  higher  allow- 
able pollution  count  in  shellfish  growing 
areas. 

SB-2 — Suitable  for  boating  and  fisheries 
but  not  for  swimming. 

SC — Suitable  for  boating  and  fishing  but 
not  for  swimming. 

SD — The  lowest  classification,  "shall  be 
considered  as  primarily  devoted  to  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage  and  Industrial  wastes  with- 
out causing  a  public  nuisance  ...  by  the 
creation  of  odor-producing  sludge  banks  and 
deposits  or  other  nuisance  condition." 

I  From  the  Portland  Sundav  Telegram.  July 
10,   19661 

COASTAL  PoLLtrriON  Problems  and  Progress 
IN  Maine:  Part  II — The  EIftluent  SticiETY 
Sewage  Is  decidedly  a  sore  subject  in  po- 
lite conversation.  It  Isn't  even  nice  to  think 
about,  let  alone  discuss,  the  biological  or 
industrial  wastes  of  modern  Anierlcan  civil- 
ization. 

And  the  incredible  water  pollution  prob- 
lems which  are  today  arousing  the  United 
States  are  only  a  measure  of  the  previous 
lack  of  consideration  given  this  very  basic 
fact  of  life. 

Unless  a  house  pipe  or  street  sewer  plugs 
up,  or  until  a  septic  tank  starts  decorating 
the  back  yard,  household  wastes  are  neither 
a  subject  nor  a  problem  to  pronder.  They  are 
Just  drained  or  flushed  away. 
But  where  Is  "away"? 

In  medieval  towns,  as  schoolchildren  read 
with  amazement  and  disgust,  "away"  was 
generally  the  nearest  street  gutter  by  means 
of  a  well-aimed  bucket.  Rains  did  the 
flushing.  If  one  was  lucky  enough  to  live  on 
high  ground. 

Progress  has  been  made.  The  engineering 
of  modern  gravity  storm  and  sanitary  sewer 
systems  has  reached  tremendous  develop- 
ment from  Its  Introduction  Just  over  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Perhaps  its  most  notable  achieve- 
ment has  been  In  the  field  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  some  of  which,  utilizing  huge 
colonies  of  bacteria  in  normal  but  speeded 
up  processes  of  nature,  can  virtually  reduce 
raw  sewage  to  drinking  water. 

Yet  for  the  majority  of  Maine's  cities  and 
towns,  progress  has  proved  a  relative  thing. 
Their  gutters  are  clean,  but  their  rivers,  har- 
bors, or  coastal  shores  are  not.  .  . 

The  City  of  Portland's  "away"  for  a  dry 
weather  (no  storm  water)  average  dally  load 


of  13  million  gallons  of  raw  municipal  sew- 
age, without  benefit  of  treatment.  Is  Pon- 
land  Harbor,  the  Upp>er  Pore  River  and  Buck 
Cove,  the  cove  alone  handling  30  per  cent 

The  City  of  South  Portland's  solution  for 
its  daily  four  million  gallons  of  raw  munici- 
pal sewage  is  Portland  Harbor  and  Its  Mam 
Ship  Channel  shore. 

The  City  of  Westbrook.  with  only  65  per 
cent  of  its  population  served  by  municipal 
sewers  (vs.  90  per  cent  or  more  In  Portland 
and  South  Portland)  quietly  dumps  a  dallv 
average  658.000  gallons  of  a  raw  sewage  inui 
the  famous,  or  Infamous,  long-suiierin' 
Presumpscot  River. 

The  Presumpscot's  real  claim  to  fame,  how- 
ever,  is  the  27  million  gallons  a  day  of  inclij^. 
trial  wastewater  it  receives  from  the  fi<]  t 
S.  D.  Wan  en  Co.  paper  plant  In  Westbrocit 
the  region's  largest  industry  by  far. 

The  company  now  puts  six  million  gullon,? 
a  day  of  Its  wastewater  through  primary 
treatment  to  settle  susp>ended  solids,  but  dis- 
charges a  further  21  million  gallons  untreat- 
ed And  even  In  the  treated  six  million  gal- 
lons there's  still  the  problem  of  Ungennf 
chemicals. 

Cape  Elizabeth,  a  pioneer  of  sorts,  has 
built  a  small  secondary  sewage  treatment 
plant  at  Pond  Cove  to  handle  schools  3 
housing  area  and  a  shopping  center  there 
preventing  pollution  of  the  Spurwlnk  Ri-.er 
But  the  town  discharges  enough  sewage  on 
Its  Main  Ship  Channel  shores  to  bring  ad- 
vice from  the  Water  Improvement  Commis- 
sion that  another  sewage  treatment  plant 
win  be  needed  If  the  Port  Williams  area  is 
developed. 

Falmouth  Foreslde's  beautiful  but  thickly 
settled  shore  has  been  finding  increasing 
problems  with  Its  convenient  sewaRe  dis- 
charge methods,  a  multitude  of  simple  house 
and  street  pipes.  And  the  town's  rapid? 
growing  shopping  center  area  is  ta.xliiti  -r.* 
limits  of  its  ground  disposal  facilities 

Cumberland  has  a  short  mainland  ."h  re 
between  Falmouth  and  Yarmouth,  plus  ti-:? 
shoreline  of  giant  Chebeague.  Casco  Bays 
largest  Island.  Although  the  town's  pollu- 
tion problems  are  mostly  minor  and  In  p::ice« 
non-existent,  its  Wlldwood  Park  area  .sewar? 
has  been  violating  the  SB-2  classification  cl 
that  ocean  community's  shore 

Yarmouth  citizens  voted  last  November  to 
float  a  $450,000  bond  Issue  as  the  town  s  -shire 
of  the  cost  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant  .ir.d 
Interceptors  to  stop  Its  heavy  pollution  c'  the 
tidal  Royal  River,  a  stream  which  has  not 
looked  very  royal  at  close  hand  for  many 
years. 

On  a  bright,  clear,  windy  day.  the  whitp- 
capped  waters  of  Casco  Bay.  and  even  the 
murky  waters  of  Portland  Harbor,  f.tirly 
sparkle  and  shine.  They  certainly  don't  seen; 
polluted.  Surely  the  tides  and  the  oceans 
nearness  can  take  care  of  any  pollution 
threat! 

But  If  they  can,  why  does  the  Department 
of  Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries  forbid,  and  why 
has  it  forbidden  for  years,  any  clam  digcm:? 
between  Yarmouth  and  Portland  Head  Ugh; 
because  of  p>olluted  shores? 

If  Casco  Bay  and  its  fresh  Atlantic  waters 
can  "take  care  of"  Its  dally  dose  of  Greater 
Portland's  sewage  and  other  wastes,  why  are 
the  shores  of  several  Casco  Bay  Islands  unfit 
for  swimming  by  Maine  Water  Improvement 
Commission  standards? 

Why  Is  the  west  shore  of  Long  Island,  for 
example,  classified  SB-2,  unfit  for  swimmine" 
Why  Is  the  ocean  shore  of  Cushine.  another 
sparsely  settled  Island,  classified  SB-2' 

Why  is  the  sparsely  settled  eastern  or  iKf.i:: 
shore  of  Peaks  Island  classified  SB  2^ 

Why  does  the  Department  of  Sea  and  Shore 
Fisheries  forbid  clamming  on  all  Islands  in- 
side a  line  drawn  from  Waites  Landing.  Fal- 
mouth, to  the  most  northerly  point  of  Great 
Diamond,  thence  to  the  eastern  shore  0'. 
Peaks,  thence  to  White  Head  on  Cushlng  Is- 
land and  from  there  to  Portland  Head  Light, 


a  line  that  takes  in  Little  Diamond,  Mack- 
worth  and  House  Islands  as  well,  despite 
their  proximity  to  deep  ocean  water? 

Why  are  most  of  Falmouth's.  Cumberland's 
and  Preeport's  shores  fronting  on  Ca^co  Bay 
classified  B-2? 

Actually,  Casco  Bay  probably  could  dispose 
of  this  pollution — if  it  had  the  time.  But  as 
fast  as  the  bay  waters  near  Portland  are  dis- 
sipating their  sewage  load  in  deep  water.  It 
IS  being  replaced. 

Because  the  dissipation  speed  of  Portland's 
smaller  harbor  waters  is  slower,  because  their 
volume  is  lower,  their  level  of  continuing 
pollution  Is  much  higher. 

HOW    TO    E.STIMATE    POLLUTION 

Pollution  in  the  case  of  sewage  is  meas- 
ured by  the  Most  Probable  Number  (MPN) 
of  conform  bacteria  In  a  lOO-milUmeter 
water  sample  (equivalent  to  six  cubic 
inches). 

Conform  bacteria  are  native  to  the  Intes- 
tines of  humans  and  other  warm  blooded 
animals,  and  the  degree  of  their  presence  in 
water  Is  a  reliable  indicator  of  the  presence 
and  amount  of  sewage. 

The  conform  bacteria  are  not  particularly 
troublesome  themselves,  but  their  presence 
;n  water  indicates  the  real  ix>£Siblllty  of  the 
presence  of  the  disease  bacteria  which  live  in 
the  intestines  of  human  "carriers."  The 
deadly  typhoid  bacillus  and  the  Salmonella 
group  of  bacteria  which  cause  dysentery  are 
two  examples. 

In  polluted  waters,  clams  and  oysters  are 
possible  collectors  of  these  disease  organisms 
because  of  the  large  quantities  of  water  they 
"siphon"  through  their  bodies. 

Lobsters  and  other  swimming  fish  are  not 
affected  this  way  because  they  do  not  Ingest 
water  as  do  clams  and  oysters. 

The  Maine  Water  Improvement  Commis- 
sion designates  Its  Class  A  waters  as  those 
which  have  or  must  be  brought  up  to  70 
conforms  or  less  per  100  ml  sample. 

The  B-l  classification  is  for  waters  with 
an  MPN  count  of  240  or  less,  and  B2 — waters 
with  an  MPN  count  of  1.000  or  less — Is  con- 
sidered by  the  commission  as  unfit  for 
salmmlng. 

There  are  no  MPN  mlnimums  for  the  C 
and  D  classificatlon.<:.  the  latter  being  desig- 
nated for  water  into  which  sewage  may  be 
discharged  so  long  as  it  does  not  become 
a  "nuisance."  Portland  Harbor  and  its  ad- 
jacent waters  are  cla-sslfied  C  and  D. 

The  Water  Improvement  Commission 
found  some  Interesting,  not  to  say  disturbing, 
MPN  values  when  It  surveyed  Portland  Har- 
bor in  1957  and  1958,  taking  samples  at  12 
stations  at  varying  stage.s  of  tide. 

The  readings,  in  order,  generally  represent 
high  tide,  half  tide  and  low  tide  The  values 
are  noted  here  because  nothing  h.as  been  done 
to  reduce  pollution  conditions  since  they 
were  taken. 

Station  1.  Congress  Street  Fore  River  cross- 
ing. 150  to  64,000  to  93.000  MPN  coliform 
counts;  Station  2.  Thompson's  Point.  93.  39.- 
000,  110,000;  Station  3.  Veterans  Memorial 
Bridge,  230.  23,000,  15,000:  Station  4,  Port- 
land Bridge,  430,  23.000,  24.000;  Station  5, 
Inner  harbor  mouth  near  Portland  side,  430, 
43.000.  93.000;  Station  6.  Fish  Point,  off  Fort 
Allen  Park.  150.  2.300.  46.000;  Station  7.  off 
Cashing  Point  South  Portland.  43.  93.  46,000; 
Station  8,  Tukey's  Bridge.  230.  43,000,  110,000: 
Station  9,  mouth  of  Inner  harbor  near  South 
Portland  shore,  390.  4.300,  110.000;  Station 
10.  in  cove  near  South  Portland  Cltv  Hall. 
230.  3.900.  1.100.000:  Station  11,  off  Turner 
Island.  South  Portland.  230.  2.300.  46,000; 
Station  12,  Veterans  Memorial  Bridge,  South 
Portland  side,  230,  4,300,  460,000. 

It  IS  the  continual  input  of  these  bacteria 
from  a  consistently  large  sewage  flow  that 
produces  large  counts,  even  though  the  dis- 
ease organisms  they  warn  of  die  in  a  matter 
of  hours. 


Receiving  waters  have  quite  a  battle  con- 
sidering municipal  sewage  at  outfall  averages 
50  to  300  million  MPN  per  half  pint  sample. 

RATS     BY     THE     THOUSAND 

Besides  direct  contact  dangers  and  the 
travels  of  interested  Insects,  Portland's  gush- 
ing waterfront  outfalls  produce  another  con- 
tinuing disease  danger:  Rats,  thousands  of 
them. 

Battled  but  never  quite  conquered  by  ro- 
dent control  campaigns,  they  are  so  well  fed 
they  Just  aren't  too  interested  in  the  poi- 
soned halt  proffered  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

The  rats  are  thriving  on  two  principal  food 
sources,  reports  Health  Department  chief 
sanitarian  Neal  D  McDowell.  One  of  them 
Is  as  old  as  the  waterfront  and  the  other  the 
result  of  modern  household   kitchens. 

The  historic  and  still  generous  food  source 
Is  the  droppings  of  fish  and  meat  scraps  from 
the  Commercial  Street  waterfront  food  proc- 
essing concerns.  The  new  source  is  the  gar- 
bage disgorged  by  the  "electric  pig"  disposal 
units  of  kitchen  sinks. 

An  August,  1965,  survey  of  resident  rodents 
by  the  Health  Department  turned  up  sight- 
ings and  signs  of  large  colonies  at  Portland 
Terminal  Co.  Wharves  1  and  3;  Snodgrass, 
Brown's,  Merchant's,  Merrill's  and  Union 
Wharves,  and  small  nests  at  Custom  House 
and  Widgery  Wharves, 

The  same  survey  also  found  rats  nesting 
near  and  patronizing  several  Back  Cove  out- 
falls, presumably  for  garbage  scraps  from 
many  nearby  homes.  There  was  considerable 
infestation  of  the  Baxter  Boulevard  shore 
between  Dartmouth  Street  and  Vannah  Ave- 
nue, and  smaller  nests  at  other  outfall  areas. 

Small  rat  colonies  were  also  reported  at 
East  Deering's  Presumpscot  Estuary  back 
shore  and  at  points  along  the  upper  Fore 
River. 

The  growing  pollution  of  the  anchorage 
area  near  Portland's  East  End  Bathing  Beach, 
caught  between  the  ebb  and  flow  of  cur- 
rents from  the  City's  inner  harbor  and  Back 
Cove,  caused  the  Health  Department  to  urge 
closing  of  the  beach  to  swimming  two  years 
ago.  A  freshwater  pool  has  been  built  at  the 
popular  beach  area  as  a  substitute. 

The  controversial  closing  was  voted  by  the 
City  Council  after  beach  tests  showed  the 
water  bacteria  count  was  not  being  reduced 
by  chlorlnation  of  a  nearby  outfall  thought 
to  have  caused  the  condition. 

South  Portland's  small  but  pretty  Willard 
Beach,  a  city  park  which  fronts  on  the  main 
harbor  entrance  Just  east  of  Fort  Perble.  Is 
the  only  Portland  Harbor  area  beach  still 
open  to  public  swimming. 

The  beach,  which  was  given  a  "C"  rating 
by  the  Water  Improvement  Commission  in 
1958  tests  (two  ratings  below  WIC  safe  swim- 
ming standards)  continues  open  because  of 
a  staunch,  consistent,  and  somewhat  contro- 
versial stand,  with  City  Council  backing, 
taken  by  South  Portland  city  health  officer 
Dr.  Philip  P.  Thompson  Jr. 

Dr.  Thompson  does  not  deny  the  presence 
of  pollution  conditions  at  the  beach,  though 
he  feels  and  tests  seem  to  show  that  ocean 
waters  coming  up  the  main  harbor  entrance 
keep  the  beach  waters  fairly  clean  compared 
to  the  Inner  harbor  and  anchorage. 

The  WIC  station  tests  off  t)ie  beach,  for  ex- 
ample, ranged  from  an  amazing  low  MPN 
coliform  bacteria  count  of  43  per  sample  up 
to  a  high  count  of  46.000  per  sample.  But 
he  firmly  rejects  any  parallel  between  the 
pollution  danger  to  shellfish  or  to  drinking 
water,  and  the  pollution  danger  to  swim- 
ming. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  "and  in  no  case  that  I've 
been  able  to  learn  about."  has  an  individual 
or  group  outbreak  of  pollution-caused 
disease,  such  as  typhoid  or  dysentery,  been 
traced  to  a  swimming  cause.  Instead  they 
are  almost  without  fall  traced  to  food  han- 


dling "carriers."  drinking  water,  or  polluted 
clams  or  oysters,  he  says. 

For  this' reason,  declares  Dr.  Thompson,  "I 
would  be  as  strict  as  anyone  where  pollution 
of  drinking  water  or  shellfish  Is  concerned." 

Dr.  Thompson  feels  that  even  with  high 
coliform  counts,  a  person  would  have  to 
swallow  large  amounts  of  water  to  run  the 
risk  of  ingesting  a  possible  disease  germ,  and 
people  swimming  would  not  swallow  any- 
where near  enough  water  to  make  this  a 
possibility  worth  worrying  about. 

WORSE    EVERY    YEAR 

Getting  back  to  Portland  Harbor  itself, 
Capt  Llnwood  P.  McLain,  who  until  recently 
headed  tlie  board  of  harbor  commissioners 
as  chairman,  agrees  the  sewage  pollution 
problem  is  serious,  "and  it's  getting  worse 
every  year. 

"Our  two  cities  (Portland  and  South  Port- 
land )  have  been  taking  the  easy  way  out 
with  their  sewage  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
harbor  shows  it." 

The  harbor  commissioners,  two  Portland 
and  two  South  Portland  men  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  oversee  and  control  such 
activities  as  pier  construction,  dumping  and 
landfill,  and  to  Investigate  certain  types  of 
pollution  such  as  oil  spillage,  are  specifically 
prevented  from  having  any  say  about  munici- 
pal sewage  disposal  into  the  harbor,  notes 
McLain. 

Indeed,  the  commissioners'  authority  to 
fight  other  types  of  pollution  is  not  specifi- 
cally spelled  out. 

Because  of  steadily  Increasing  pollution 
complaints  from  waterfront  interests,  and 
because  of  some  recent  cases  of  "lack  of  co- 
operation" by  some  industrial  polluters,  the 
harbor  commissioners  have  sought  and  are 
awaiting  clarification  by  the  state  attorney 
general  of  their  power  to  compel  cooperation. 

But  it's  a  pretty  good  bet  that  any  indi- 
vidual polluters  the  harbor  commissioners 
start  clamping  down  on  would  ask  in  court 
why  they  are  being  prosecuted  while  the 
sewers  of  two  cities,  one  the  state's  largest, 
are  exempt  from  forced  cleanup. 

(From  the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram) 

Coastal  Pollution  :    Plans  All  Ready — It's 

Just  Money  That's  Needed 

Portland,  South  Portland  and  Westbrook 
have  before  them  and  are  studying  compre- 
hensive civil  engineering  recommendations 
and  plans  for  construction  of  modern  sewage 
treatment  plants  and  their  interceptor  sys- 
tems.    The  big  question  is  money,  not  need. 

If  built,  they  could  reduce  by  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  these  cities'  daily  sewage 
strength  now  going  into  the  harbor  waters, 
and  even  the  remaining  sewage  effluent  from 
these  plants  could  have  virtually  all  its 
bacteria   killed  by  chlorlnation. 

Because  the  three  cities,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  cities,  each  have  combined  sewer  sys- 
tems which  take  care  of  storm  drainage  as 
well  as  sanitary  sewage,  there  would  still  be 
the  need  to  dump  some  raw  sewage  during 
storm  flows  too  big  for  the  treatment  plants 
to  handle. 

This  is  a  built-in  handicap  of  combined 
sewer  systems  when  it  comes  to  sewage  treat- 
ment, but  the  alternative  of  laying  in  a  new 
separate  sanitary  sewage  system  entailing  the 
ripping  up  of  nearly  every  city  street,  would 
be  incredibly  costly. 

Raeburn  W  MacDonald,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Maine  Water  Improvement  Commission, 
emphasizes  that  dumping  of  some  raw  sew- 
age during  a  storm  period,  "still  represents  a 
big  net  gain  over  a  situation  where  dumping 
Is  constant,  day  in  and  day  out,  not  Just 
occasionally." 

It  would  be  much  more  easily  dissipated  by 
the  receiving  waters,  but  the  WIC  would 
allow  no  more  than  a  "C"  rating  for  the 
receiving  waters  though  they  might  be  much 
cleaner  than  this  between   storm   periods. 
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The  following  are  suiriLmarles  of  plans  and 
costs  for  cleanup.  Including  those  by  the 
S.D.  Warren  Co.  to  further  reduce  lt«  §tlll 
tremendous  wastewater  loads  on  the  Pre- 
sumpscot  River. 

POaTLANO 

When  It  comes  to  pollution  abatement 
challenges  among  Maine  cities,  Portland  bats 
lu  a  league  of  its  own.  But  the  big  town 
hasn't  stepped  into  the  batter's  box  yet.  Its 
waiting  to  see  If  the  federal  government  will 
pitch  more  pollution  control  money  across 
the  plate. 

A  ye.ir  ago  last  April,  the  Boston  civil 
engineering  firm  of  Metcalf  &  Eddy  laid  be- 
fore the  city  the  most  exhaustive  pollution 
abatement  study  and  plan  Portland  h&s  ever 
had. 

To  make  a  21,">-pnge  report  short,  the  plan 
recommends  a  »19,550.000  eight-year  program 
to  construct  a  M  3  million  primary  sewiige 
treatment  plant  of  16  5  million  gallons  per 
day  capacity  at  the  city's  East  End. 

i'he  balance  would  be  $15,250,000  for  con- 
struction of  pump  stations,  interceptors,  force 
mains  and  repairs  to  old  mains  for  the  first 
and  last  rotindup  of  Portland's  45  principal 
sewer  outfalls,  bringing  their  daily  13  million 
gallon  discharge  to  the  plant 

Of  the  larger  outfalls.  13  are  in  Back  Cove. 
27  In  the  harbor,  and  Ave  at  the  Presump.?cot 
estuary. 

The  city  has  accepted  the  study  as  Its  long 
range  working  plan  but  no  major  construc- 
tion works  have  been  authorized  for  It  yet. 

The  program  l.s  expensive  because  c  f  Port- 
land's far-flung  numerous  sewer  outff  Us  and 
many  complexities  of  elevation  for  sewer  con- 
struction of  any  kind,  plus  the  large  treat- 
ment plant  needed. 

It  is  also  costly  becavise  federal  water  pol- 
lution control  assistance  to  cities  Poi'tland's 
size  has  been  quite  limited. 

A  number  of  small  Maine  towns  have  re- 
ceived 60  to  80  per  cent  matching  federal 
and  state  funds  for  their  sewage  treatment 
plant  programs,  biit  the  basic  federal- grant 
haa  a  $1  2  million  celling  (formerly  $6')0,000) 
for  any  one  project  and  only  slightly  more 
than  that,  a  total  of  $1,412,060,  In  aiy  one 
year  allocated  to  Maine. 

Recent  federal  legislation  haa  come  up 
with  50  per  cent  subsldlea  for  certair  types 
of  sewer  work  Indirectly  as  well  as  directly 
related  to  sewage   treatment  plant  projects. 

But  Thomas  F.  Griffln  Jr..  Portland's  pub- 
lic works  director.  Is  far  from  Impressed  with 
overall  federal  pollution  control  assistance 
to  date. 

All  the  assistance  Portland  can  depend  on 
at  present  would  be  about  $6,714,000  In  both 
federal  and  state  aid.  or  35  per  cent  of  Port- 
land's program  cost. 

Griffln  notes  that  since  1956  federal  as- 
sistance to  communities  for  water  pollution 
control  has  totaled  about  14  pier  cent  of 
the  cost.  A  contributing  factor  to  this,  he 
charges,  has  been  the  "fragmentation"  of 
federal  pollution  control  programs  Into  many 
agencies  and  categories,  defying  a  really  uni- 
fied approach  to  the  problem. 

"I  feel  federal  assistance  in  this  field,  as 
It  Is  for  highways,  should  be  on  a  90-10  per 
cent  basis  with  the  state  and  cominunlties 
splitting  the  10  per  cent,"  declares  Griffln. 
"I  also  think  the  celling  on  the  total  grant 
for  a  project  should  be  removed." 

He  would  further  like  to  see  the  restric- 
tion of  federal  funds  from  combined  sewer 
construction  removed,  arguing  that  separat- 
ing sanitary  sewers  still  leaves  large  pollution 
loads  in  storm  drains. 

"The  total  cost  of  such  assistance  would 
be  huge."  he  admits,  "but  it  would  be  small 
In  comparison  with  our  resources,  and  as 
a  nation  we  can  afford  it.  And  the  water 
pollution  control  programs  we  need  in  New 
England  cannot  be  met  by  adding  tJieni  to 
an  already  onerous  property  tax  burden." 

Griffln  thinks  that  a  bill  from  Sen. 
MusKJE  now  under  Senate  study  Is  "a  step 


In  the  right  direction."  It  calls  for  50  per 
cent  federal  project  subsidies  If  they  are 
matched  by  30  per  cent  state  participation. 

"Until  the  federal  government  starts  show- 
ing pollution  control  programs  the  kind  of 
support  it  has  seen  fit  to  give  highways,  air- 
ports and  the  like,  my  inclination  and  advice 
for  large  communities  is  to  do  nothing  till 
we  get  some  action  "• 

Metcalf  &  Eddy  recommend  In  their  study 
that  Portland  consider  paying  off  the  un- 
siibsldlzed  balance  of  its  project  by  a  com- 
bination of  general  obligation  and  revenue 
bonds  and  that  a  sewage  service  charge  be 
established  to  pay  system  operating  costs 
and  liquidate  the  revenue  bonds,  thus  keep- 
ing any  tax  hike  as  low  as  possible. 

SOUTH    POKTLAND 

South  Portland  this  month  will  receive  a 
comprehensive  sewage  treatment  study  and 
plan  sinUlar  to  Portland's  from  Boston  civil 
engineers  Fay.  Spofford  &  Thorndlke. 

As  outlined  by  Kenneth  Nelpert.  super- 
intendent of  sewers  for  the  city's  Public 
Works  Department,  the  South  Portland  pro- 
gram calls  for  a  mo«iern  four  million  gallon 
a  day  primary  treatment  plant  on  filled  land 
adjacent  to  Waterman  Drive  and  across  It 
from  the  foot  of  E  Street. 

The  city  will  be  working  on  target  date  of 
April.  1969.  for  completion  of  the  plant 
and  its  Interceptor  lines,  pump  stations  and 
force  mains. 

The  cost  of  South  Portland's  pollution 
abatement  program  will  be  close  to  $4  mil- 
lion, including  an  estimated  $1,125,000  for 
the  treatment  plant  and  the  rest  for  round- 
ing up  the  city's  more  than  20  principal 
outfalls,  most  of  them  along  its  harbor  en- 
trance and  inner  harbor  shores  below  Port- 
land Bridge. 

Tlxree  major  pump  stations  will  be  needed. 
plus  eight  smaller  pump  stations  to  drive 
sewage  over  high  ground  through  a  force 
main.  Three  existing  pumping  stations  on 
Western  Avenue  will  continue  to  handle  that 
area. 

South  Portland  is  fortunate  in  that  It  is 
already  well  over  90  percent  sewered,  and  In 
the  fact  that  all  the  sewers  In  the  city's 
western  section  are  now  tied  into  the 
Turner  Island  outfalls,  making  It  fairly 
simple  to  run  an  Interceptor  the  short 
distance  from  there  along  the  shore  to  the 
treatment  plant  site. 

If  the  cost  of  the  overall  project  does  come 
to  $4  million  and  if  all  its  phases  are  eligible 
for  the  basic  30  per  cent  federal  and  state 
matching  subsidies.  South  Portland  should 
get  the  full  amount  possible  from  these  com- 
bined subsidies — $2.4  million. 

WCSTBROOK 

The  former  Westbrook  Sewerage  District 
received  a  city  plan  for  sewage  treatment 
last  November  from  the  Boston  firm  of  Camp, 
Dresser  &  McKee.  A  month  later  the  Sewer- 
age District  was  voted  out  of  10  years'  ex- 
istence In  a  city  referendum  and  replaced 
by  a  city-operated  Westbrook  Sewerage 
Commission.  But  the  plan  still  holds, 
though  none  of  Its  projects  have  yet  been 
scheduled  for  a  start.  Indeed,  the  City 
Council  In  June  dropped  plans  for  an  Initial 
$95,000  treatment  plant  reverse  account 
allocation  by  the  city. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  »1,130.000  primary 
sewage  treatment  plant  on  the  Presumpscot 
River  In  the  city's  Halldon  section  about  half 
a  mile  below  S.  D.  Warren  Co.  on  property 
the  city  purchased  for  this  purpose  several 
years  ago. 

The  big  settling  tanks  of  this  plant  are 
to  be  supplied  with  city  effluents  by  north 
and  south  bank  Interceptor  lines  picking 
up  the  city's  24  sewage  outfalls  in  the  River- 
bank  Park  area,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
pumping  station  and  forc«  main  at  Cottags 
Place  and  an  Interceptor  downriver  to  the 
plant. 


Total  project  cost  Is  estimated  at  $2,549.- 
000,  of  which  engineers  estimate  the  city 
would  have  to  pay  about  $1  million. 

Camp,  Dresser  &  McKee  also  recommended 
a  Phase  II  project  totaling  $337,000  to  con- 
nect Prides  Corner  section  to  the  treatment 
by  means  of  Interceptors  on  East  Bridge 
Street  and  Halldon  Road  and  a  pum.i  sta- 
tion, but  the  firm  advised  that  this  phuse 
would  not  become  urgent  until  population 
of  this   section  grew  a  lot  more. 

S.   D.  WAKSEM   CO. 

How  do  you  handle  the  Insatiable  seas  of 
wsiste-Iaden  water  that  are  the  relentless  by- 
product of  round  the  clock  papermakmg'' 
And  11  you  can  sift  out  much  of  the  suhd 
waste,  what  do  you  do  with  It? 

These  are  a  couple  of  problems  which  S  D 
Warren  Co.  of  Westbrook.  a  major  Mnr.e 
paper  mill  and  the  Portland  area's  biggcft 
Industry,  was  content  to  let  the  Presump- 
scot River  find  answers  for  over  a  period  o! 
several  decades.  Then  came  the  river's  re- 
volt. 

In  the  sultry  summer  of  1959,  the  deep 
barren  mud  flats  In  the  Presumpscot  s  tldu'. 
section  and  estuary  began  giving  off  unprece- 
dented quantities  of  hydrogen  sulfide  ^rii 
quantities  strong  enough  to  blister  and  dis- 
color the  paint  on  many  houses  near  t;;e 
estuary. 

Amidst  the  ensuing  uproar,  the  ILi'.i.e 
Water  Improvement  Commission  conin.b- 
Eloned  a  $25,000  survey  of  the  Presump.=.-o-  i 
fragrant  foulness.  The  resulting  19G0  re- 
port from  Camp.  Dresser  &  McKee,  Bi>t'.v:i 
civil  engineers,  painted  an  awesome  piciure 

Below  Westbrook,  the  ref)ort  said,  "the  bou 
of  the  river  was  covered  with  a  layer  o! 
slime  and  mud  varying  in  depth  from  a  fe*- 
Inches  to  five  feet.  No  signs  of  aquatic  p;.i:;i 
growth  or  fish  life  were  to  be  noted. 

"Frequently  the  river  Is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  foiun  which  results  lu  a  rather  un- 
sigluly  appearance  .  .  .  Numerous  gas  bub- 
bles are  seen  rising  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  river  and  occasionally  bottom  dcposi"i.i 
rise  to  float  on  the  surface.  .  .  . 

"The  nuisance  conditions  in  the  Prpsump- 
Kcot  River  and  estuary  are  caused  prur.ari;;. 
by  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  t!:'- 
wastes  and  sewage  discharged  to  the  nve: 
which  is  fed  upon  by  bacteria  in  the  water 
and  bottom  muds.  Tlie  bacterial  feeding 
process  depletes  the  dissolved  oxygen  .  . 
to  such  an  extent  that  septic  decomposiiior. 
sets  in  with  a  liberation  of  gaseous  byprod- 
ucts. Including  sulphurous  gases.  .  .  ." 

The  river  was  tossing  the  tremcndo'.i? 
waste  disposal  problems  of  a  big  industry 
and  small  city  back  into  their  laps. 

In  the  six  years  since  this  report,  things 
have  started  to  Improve  for  the  lower  Pre- 
sumjjscot,  though  perhaps  not  enough  tor 
the  casual  eye  or  nose  to  notice. 

As  George  Bennett.  S.  D.  Warren's  candid 
engineer  director  of  stream  Improvement 
aptly  puts  It:  "We've  come  a  long  way  since 
then,  but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go." 

S  D.  Warren  found  that  a  major  source 
of  the  organic  matter  in  its  mill  wastes  was 
In  tiny  wood  fibers.  This  led  to  installation 
of  filter  screens  which  by  1964  were  collect- 
ing 17  tons  of  fiber  dally,  and  up  to  37  tons 
of  total  fiber  and  clay  particles. 

Also  since  1960  the  company's  papcrniak- 
Ing  methods  have  changed  from  the  soda  to 
the  Kraft  process,  which  with  water  reuse 
techniques  has  dropped  the  company's  daily 
wastewater  discharge  from  43  million  gallons 
per  day  to  between  27  and  30  million. 

The  firm's  first  tnie  waste  treatment  fi- 
cillty  as  such  went  Into  operation  this  year. 
It  is  a  primary  treatment  plan  based  on  » 
280-foot  diameter  three  million  gallon  ca- 
pacity cylindrical  concrete  tank. 

With  the  five  largest  of  the  company's  13 
giant  paper  machines  piping  their  wastewater 
into  It,  six  million  gallons  a  day,  the  huge 
clarlfler  works  as  a  giant  settling  pond. 


At  Its  present  rate,  the  clarlfler  is  han- 
dling half  the  mill's  process  waste  water 
ifrom  actual  papermaking)  and  it  has  a 
designed   capacity   for   20   million   gallons   a 

day. 

Whether  secondary  treatment  of  this  water 
i.i  reclaim  Its  dissolved  and  remaining  un- 
dissolved solids  may  be  needed  in  the  future 
Bill  probably  be  determined  by  the  Water 
Improvement  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions to  the  next  Legislature  for  the  lower 
Presumpscot 's  classification 

Yet  the  company's  new  primary  treatment 
plant  Is  a  mixed  blessing  when  it  comes  to 
operation. 

First  there  is  the  trouble  of  picking  up  the 
plant's  numerous  waste  outfalls  by  a  system 
of  Interceptor  pipes  and  pump  stations.  As 
tills  process  proceeds,  some  wastes  will  have 
10  be  handled  and  treated  separately  from 
others  if  they  are  to  be  successfully  re- 
claimed. 

The  other  headache,  an  awesome  one  where 
such  high  volume,  around-the-clock  produc- 
tion Is  Involved.  Is  what  do  you  do  with 
reclaimed  wastes  for  which  no  use  is  readily 
apparent?  You  can't  continually  buy  land 
M  dump  or  bury  it  on  after  the  drying 
r roc ess 

Then  there's  the  problem  of  the  cost  of 
such  waste  reclamation.  $900,000  to  date,  an 
expense  that  must  be  met  out  of  profits,  not 
cut  of  a  surcharge  on  the  product  that  would 
immediately  lose  sales  to  the  comf)etitlon. 

The  rebelling  Presvimpscot  has  tossed  S.  D. 
Warren  some  real  problems — and  challenges. 

iFrorrt  the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram,  July 

10.  19661 
PoHTLA.ND  Studies  Varied  Disposal  Complex 
Idea 
(By  David  C.  Langzettel) 

Portland  City  Hall  is  working  on  a  project 
for  solving  Portland's  garbage,  trash  and 
sewage  problems  with  a  single  disposal  com- 
plex that  would  be  largely  self-sufficient. 

It  might  even  pay  its  own  way  some  day, 
according  to  Public  Works  Director  Thomas 
?  GrlfRn  Jr  ,  who  came  up  with  the  Idea  as 
chairman  of  a  waste  disposal  committee 

It's  never  been  done  before  to  Griffin's 
Is.iowledge.  For  that  reason  he's  trying — so 
Jar  without  success— to  get  federal  aid  to 
build  the  $6.5  million  complex  and  a  demon- 
r.ratlon  grant  to  help  start  Its  operation. 

The  complex  would  handle  all  wastes,  pro- 
duce power  to  run  Itself  and  also  produce  salt 
and  slag  byproducts  worth  more  than  $1 
ni'.Uon  a  year. 

The  process  also  would  turn  out  more  than 
tour  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  a  day. 
For  a  city  near  Scbago  Lake,  making  water 
IS  like  shipping  coals  to  Newcastle.  Griffin 
concedes.     But  It  has  Its  use  in  the  process. 

If  all  this  sounds  like  a  Rube  Goldberg 
perpetual  motion  scheme,  a  few  minutes  of 
explanation  from  Griffin  put  a  new  light  on 
it. 

Even  If  the  complex  as  Griffln  conceives  It 
never  has  been  built,  all  its  parts  have.  And 
they  all  work. 

"Putting  this  monster  together— balancing 
the  parts — isn't  going  to  be  simple.  "  Griffin 
ays.  "But  I've  asked  the  Planning  Board  to 
start  thinking  aixjut  budgeting  for  it  over 
ihe  next  few  years.  Perhaps  we  can  get  fed- 
eral aid  later  on." 

Basically.  Grtffln's  "monster"  has  three  ele- 
ments: a  sewage  treatment  plant  and  a  big 
incinerator — as  close  together  as  possible — 
and  a  huge  garbage  grinder  ("an  oversized 
pig.  If  you  will")  installed  in  a  sewage  pump- 
ing station. 

Tlieoretlcally,  federal  aid  for  each  of  these 
elements  is  available.  And  It  seems  obvious 
to  City  Hall  that  putting  them  together  and 
gaining  self-s'ufflciency  will  save  money  for 
Portland  and  the  government. 

Yet  simply  because  the  elements  are  In- 
tegrated. Griffln  says.  Individual  federal  de- 


partments apparently  take  a  dim  view  of 
the  project  and  "so  far  they  refuse  to  get 
involved  In  each  others"  bailiwicks." 

Briefly,  elements  of  the  process  work  to- 
gether this  way: 

Garbage  would  be  trucked  to  the  pump 
station,  ground  and  then  injected  Into  the 
sewer  system  with  other  wastes. 

Raw  sewage,  with  the  garbage  in  sus- 
pension in  It.  would  flow  to  the  treatment 
plant,  where  floating  solids  would  be 
skimmed  off  and  settled  wastes  scraped  to- 
gether. This  material  would  be  conveyed  by 
pll>e  to  the  incinerator  to  be  dried  and  b'urned 
with  trash  and  construction  scrap. 

Griffln  would  use  walls  containing  circulat- 
ing water  to  insulate  the  chamber.  Heat 
from  burning  trash  would  turn  some  of  this 
into  steam  to  turn  a  turbine  that  would  pro- 
vide the  small  amount  of  power  needed  to 
run  the  entire  complex. 

Excess  heat  would  be  applied  to  salt  water 
In  stills,  to  produce  the  salt  byproduct. 
Residue  from  burned  materials  (about  25 
per  cent)  would  be  reduced  to  slag  that  would 
be  useful  in  road  construction. 

The  stills  also  would  produce  fresh  water 
after  removal  of  salt  from  the  ocean  water, 
which  would  go  back  to  the  treatment  plant 
to  dilute  the  effluent,  or  treated  sewage,  be- 
fore pumping  into  Portland  Harbor. 

The  only  exhaust  from  the  Incinerator 
would  be  cleaned  hot  air. 

Griffin  estimates  the  plant  would  produce 
50,000  to  100.000  tons  of  salt  a  year.  The  city 
uses  about  4.000  tons  a  year  on  roads.  So  the 
remainder,  at  $14  a  ton.  could  bring  in 
$1  million  or  more  every  year,  he  suggests. 

Griffin  gives  this  cost  breakdown  on  the 
complex:  treatment  plant.  $3  5  million;  in- 
cinerator. $2  million,  and  garbage  grinding 
unit.  $750,000. 

Using  a  $6  million  round  figure  and  assum- 
ing 50  per  cent  federal  aid  and  30  per  cent 
state.  Griffin  estimates  Portland's  share  for 
the  complex  at  $1.3  million.  "Or  you  could 
call  it  the  cost  of  two  Bramhall  Fire  Sta- 
tions." 

Of  course,  this  Isn't  the  complete  cost  of  an 
Integrated  pollution  control  system. 

Portland  has  made  a  start  on  a  treatment 
system  by  Installing  sewer  Interceptors 
along  Marginal  Way.  And  the  city  has  built 
pump  stations  at  FYanklln  and  Riverside 
Streets.  But  another  $16  million  worth  of 
Interceptor  sewerage  would  be  needed  to  tie 
all  city  sewers  Into  a  plant. 

Here  the  city  is  up  against  the  federal 
government's  chlcken-or-the-egg  proposi- 
tion; you  can't  get  federal  aid  for  the  Inter- 
ceptors until  you  have  a  treatment  plant. 
Hence.  Griffin's  plan  is  being  advanced  now. 

"We'd  simply  'lave  to  start  the  treatment 
end  of  the  operation  In  a  small  way  with 
what  Interceptors  we  have,  then  apply  for 
federal  aid  for  the  rest,"  Griffin  says. 

Griffln  has  several  ideas  for  cost  cutting 
One  is  to  charge  an  incinerator  fee  to  other 
area  communities,  which  would  find  It 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  than  the 
dumping  system   they're   using  now. 

Private  trash  collectors  also  could  use  the 
burner  on  a  monthly  fee  basis.  And  even 
Individuals  with  a  trash  overflow  between 
collection  days  might  use  it  for  a  small  fee. 

Griffln  also  sees  potential  for  similar  oper- 
ations In  other  cities,  especially  those  lack- 
ing a  good  fresh  water  supply.  Even  the 
federal  government  might  benefit  directly, 
he  says. 

"For  example,  take  Guantanamo  Bay  (the 
US.  naval  base  In  Cuba).  Tliey  make  their 
own  water.  I  don't  know  what  they  do  with 
their  salt — perhaps  they  waste  it — or  wheth- 
er they  have  an  Incinerator.  But  I  think 
waste  heat  from  burning  trash  could  be  used 
there.  " 

Federal  demonstration  grants  generally  are 
approved  for  a  project  because  It  Is  unusual 
or  unique  and  could  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  communities. 


Griffln  can't  understand  why  Portland's 
plan  wouldn't  benefit  others  and  save  the 
federal  government  money  to  boot. 

The  idea  originated  more  than  a  year  ago 
when  City  Manager  Graliam  W  Watt  named 
Griffin  to  head  the  committee  studying  the 
garbage  disposal  probffem.  It's  now  collected 
and  trucked  to  pig  farms.  The  city  has  both 
wet  and  burning  dumps  for  trash  and  pumps 
raw  sewage  Into  Portland  Harbor. 

A  Metcalf  &  Eddy  engineering  study  indi- 
cated In  1959  that  a  treatment  plant  alone 
would  cost  about  $5.3  million.  And  the  cdtn- 
mlttee  knew  an  Incinerator  would  run  at 
least  $1.6  million. 

Griffln  knew  ground  garbage  had  been 
handled  by  treatment  plants.  But  a  treat- 
ment plant  for  sewage  alone  was  too  expen- 
sive, he  felt.  , 

His  key  cost-cutting  Idea  was  to  combine 
processes  so  that  sewage  solids  could  be 
skimmed  off  and  burned.  This  would  reduce 
the  treatment  cost  substantially  and  add 
only  slightly  to  the  inciherator  bill. 

The  committee  settled  on  a  peninsula  site 
for  the  complex,  "somewhere  between  Com- 
mercial Street  and  Marginal  Way,  probably 
at  the  old  dump  area  or  on  the  harbor  side 
near  India  Street." 

To  build  at  the  former  site  of  the  East 
End  dump  would  involve  only  the  cost  of 
digging  out  settled  trash.  But  this  would 
be  an  unpopular  move  in  some  circles  be- 
cause of  recent  recreation  development  on 
the  Promenade,  Griffin  feels.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  India  Street  site  could  be  expen- 
sive to  buy  and  develop. 

The  garbage  grinder  could  be  at  the  Frank- 
lin Street  pumping  station  or  at  either  of 
two  proposed  pumping  stations,  near  Com- 
merlcal  and  India  Streets  and  near  the  dump. 

With  these  matters  decided.  Griffin  drew 
up  some  sketches  and  a  UTltten  proposal 
which  was  forwarded  last  September  to  U.S. 
Sen.  EDMtJND  S.  Muskie. 

The  committee  also  filled  out  a  so-called 
preliminary  inquiry  form  for  federal  aid, 
which  in  itself  indicated  the  going  might  get 
rough. 

The  form  originates  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  But  It  also  goes  to  each  of  the 
following  departments  for  perusal;  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Agriculture.  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Commerce.  Interior,  and 
Economic   Development   .Administration. 

The  form  was  filed  last  December.  So  far 
city  officials  have  had  no  reply. 

"I'm  not  even  sure  what  sort  of  reply 
we're  supposed  to  get.  one  way  or  the  other." 
Griffin  says  "But  I  understand  that  Sen. 
Muskie  Is  interested  and  doing  what  he  can 
to  stimulate  some  Interest." 

Even  if  the  federal  wheels  do  begin  turn- 
ing, the  city  Isn't  sure  how  much  aid  It  could 
expect  to  get  in  view  of  Maine's  very  small 
allocation    for    anti-pollution    measures. 

The   Idea   of   Issuing  bonds   to  cover   con- 
struction costs  is  intriguing  to  city  offlclals, 
Griffln  says,  because  the  operation  would  be 
partly  self-sufflclent  to  begin  with  and  couldj 
pay  for  itself  after  a  time. 

[Prom   the  Portland  Evening  Express,  June 

27. 1966) 

Clean   Water 

Senator  Edmu.nd  S.  Mcskie  speaks  on  few 
subjects  with  more  authority  or  conviction 
than  on  the  matter  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

So  the  note  of  urgency  in  his  message  was 
not  unusual  when,  in  a  recent  speech  in 
Maine,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  Maine 
would  take  advantage  of  a  measure  now 
making  Its  way  through  the  Senate.  It  is  a 
$6  billion  federal  aid  program.  If  approved. 
it  would  supply  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a 
community  pollution  control  program  if  the 
city  would  supply  20  per  cent  and  the  state 
the  remaining  30  per  cent. 

The  Senator  cited  Impressive  statistics  on 
the  water  needs  of  the  nation  In  the  coming 
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years  and  pointed  out  that  Maine  has  a  good 
supply  of  frcEh  water  and  that  the  state's 
economy  has  benefited  from  It. 

"We  must  Buard  this  resource.  We  must 
realize  our  potential.  We  must  preserve  our 
gcKxl  water  and  clean  up  our  soiled  water," 
he  .said 

Thiit  has  a  Rood  oratorical  ring  to  It.  to  be 
sure.  But  It  also  has  meat.  Maine  la  deeply 
concerned  about  its  economic  development. 
The  effort  to  attract  Industry  deals  with  the 
complete  need,  quite  properly,  considering 
recreational,  cultural,  social  and  educational 
resources  of  a  city  or  region.  Pre  m  the 
standix^lnt    of    employee    contentment,    that 

good  .supply  or  fresh  water  may  also  become 
Increasingly  Important  as  well  as  iot  direct 
lnd\i.strlal  vise 

It  may  well  be  that  In  another  ID  or  15 
years,  a  good  supply  of  fresh  water  Tiay  be 
more  important  than  facilities  for  ^-aduate 
Study,  a  symphony  orchestra  or  even  tte  labor 
environment. 

The  long  range  view  In  economic  develop- 
ment suggests  that  Senator  MrrsKn  Is  not 
overemphasizing  If  he  sounds  urgent  In  tell- 
ing Maine  to  clean  up  Its  dirty  streams  and 
protect  those  water  supplies  still  reasonably 
clean. 


[Prom   the   Portland    (Maine)    Press    Herald. 

July  1.  1966] 

ssnatob   muskie    l3   fobcino   congb  !ss   to 

Enact  Antipolhttion  Measube.) 

There  are  times  when  It  almost  seems  as 
U  Democratic  Senator  Edmund  S.  MtsKix  is 
the  only  person  who  Is  pressing  ahead  power- 
fully on  the  antl-poUutlon  front. 

This  la.  of  course,  not  true — the  sheer  eco- 
ncwnlc  loss  sustained  through  the  dirtying 
of  the  nation's  water  supplies  Is  now  veil  rec- 
ognized, he  is  recruiting  new  allien  dally, 
and  the  American  people  Increasingly  will  see 
efTijrts  made  toward  the  Senator's  (;oal  of 
clean  waters. 

But  the  matrnltude  of  the  task  is  ap- 
palling—  figures  like  $40  and  $50  billions  are 
being  tossed  about--and  there  Is  so  much  to 
be  done  that  billions  oan  be  spent  before 
water  pollution  can  even  l>e  checked.  And 
this  excludes,  of  course,  the  air  pollution  that 
plagues  all  of  America's  larger  cities. 

Yet  under  Senator  Muskee's  guidance,  the 
tools  are  being  shaped  at  Washington  :or  the 
role  the  federal  government  must  play  n  pol- 
lution at>atement.  Last  year  Congreu  ap- 
proved the  Clean  Waters  Act  establishing 
pollution  abatement  as  a  national  policy. 
Recently  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
voted  out,  with  powerful  support  In  the  Sen- 
ate at  large,  a  bill  for  a  six-year  program,  and 
$6  billions  In  money,  to  help  the  states  and 
munlclpcUltles  build  sewage  systems  and 
waste  treatment  facilities. 

The  bin  combines  some  of  the  approach 
8<iught  by  the  Johnson  Administration,  but 
chiefly  this  Is  the  Senator's  bill  and  is  so 
recognized  at  Washington.  There  is  a  million 
dollars  for  the  study  of  estuary  pollution, 
bringing  to  mind  the  problem  of  Greater 
Portland's  Pre.sunipscot  river.  There  Is  a 
larger  program  for  demonstration  projects  In 
treating  se'wat^e.  There  Is  authority  letting 
the  government  control  oil  discharges  Into 
the  ocean  from  shore  facilities  as  well  as 
from  ships.  The  former  $1.2  million  limit 
on  federal  grants  for  Individual  sewage- 
treatment  projects  Is  abolished,  with  Wash- 
ington still  contributing  30%  of  the  total 
coet. 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill  deals  with 
entire  river  basins,  an  objective  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  Under  Mctskxe's  bill,  plan- 
ning agencies  would  be  set  up  and  given 
three  years  to  develop  a  plan,  for  both  Intra- 
state and  Interstate  rivers.  When  a  full- 
fledged  plan  Is  approved  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, the  federal  contribution  will  be 
50 '"^.  with  the  state's  share  30%  and  affected 
municipalities  only  2<37a.    This  "sweetener" 


should  hasten  entire  rlver-basln  antl-pollu- 
tlon  projects,  under  standards  for  cleanUnees 
set  forth  in  the  bill. 

If  Congress  acts  favorably,  as  we  hope  It 
•win.  we  can  get  the  antl-pwllutlon  show  on 
the  road,  and  then  a  great  burden  will  fall 
ujxin  the  people  of  Maine,  their  city  govern- 
ments and  the  legislature.  TTie  current  pre- 
dicament of  the  town  of  Falmouth,  where 
pollution  Is  a  pressing  problem,  typiflea  the 
expensive  measures  that  must  be  taken  In 
the  foreoeeable  future.  With  federal  and 
state  aid.  and  the  good  work  being  done  by 
the  Water  Improvement  Commission.  Maine 
Is  in  a  posltton  to  sbow  the  way  to  the  other 

States. 

[From  the  Watervllle  Morning  Sentinel. 

July  2.  19661 

TiiERE'LX  Be  No  Clambaks 

Those  shallow  areas  along  the  Maine  coast 
that  are  known  as  clam  flats  have  been 
plagued  for  some  time  by  that  residue  of 
civilization,  pollution. 

Liitest  to  suffer  are  the  productive  flats  in 
the  Searsport  and  Stockton  Springs  area 
which  were  closed  yesterday  because  of  the 
high  bacteria  count  that  has  resulted  from 
the  p>ollutlon  of  the  coastal  waters  In  the 
vicinity. 

An  effort  Is  now  being  made  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  restore  the  flats  by  elimi- 
nating the  pollution  or  at  least  reducing  it 
to  acceptable  levels. 

It  now  appears  that  the  l>est  hope  of  ac- 
complishing something  Is  under  a  law  passed 
by  Congress  at  the  behest  of  Senator  Ed- 
mund S.  MusKn.  Senator  Muskix  has  be- 
come the  leading  advocate  in  Congress  of 
antl-polliitlon  measures. 

Those  of  us  who  reside  Inland  are  Inclined 
to  think  of  pollution  as  primarily  a  river 
problem. 

It  isn't.  These  polluted  rivers  empty  into 
the  sea  and  where  they  empty  they  deposit 
their  filth  in  such  quantity  that  even  the 
mighty  ocean  can't  cope  with  it.  And  there 
is  an  Increasing  amount  of  direct  pollution 
along  our  coast  line. 

Certainly,  one  hopes  that  something  can 
be  done  to  correct  the  Searsport-Stockton 
Sprln!?s  problem  as  quickly  as  possible.  In 
the  long  range  one  hopes  that  something 
will  be  done  to  prevent  other  situations 
like  It. 

(From  the  Lewlston  Dally  Sun,  July  4.  1966] 
Landmabk  Cask  in  thx  Making 

The  closing  of  valtiable  clam  flats  In  Bel- 
fast. Searsport  and  Stockton  Springs  may 
result  In  a  landmark  court  case,  under  a 
new  federal  law.  This  is  the  first  time  since 
such  areas  have  been  closed  due  to  pollution 
that  a  law  is  on  the  books  which  may  offer 
redress  to  the  clam  diggers  whose  livelihood 
Ls  affected. 

Action  to  close  the  flats  was  taken  after 
tests  sliowed  that  the  bacterial  count  was 
higher  than  allowed  by  the  US.  Public 
Health  Service.  As  Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries 
Commissioner  Ronald  W.  Green  explained 
at  a  public  hearing,  the  state  has  no  choice 
but  to  cli^se  areas  where  pollution  surpasses 
the  standards  set  by  the  agency.  At  the 
same  public  hearing,  it  was  brought  out  that 
the  offending  jxjllution  comes  la  part  from 
communities  along  the  Penobscot  River  and 
In  part  from  poultry  processing  plants  In 
BeUast. 

At  the  request  of  the  commissioner.  Gov. 
John  H.  Reed  has  ■written  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  whose  department 
Is  charged  with  enforcing  the  law  relating 
to  pollution  of  tidal  flats  and  waters,  to  see 
how  It  can  be  applied  In  Maine. 

The  law,  sponsored  by  Senator  Edmund  S. 
MusKiE  of  Maine,  by  the  way,  may  allow  the 
diggers  to  sue  communities  and  corporations 
pKjllutlng  the  waters.     Last  year,  the  65  dig- 


gers involved  conducted  a  $200,000  business 
on  the  cXtLTa  flats  which  have  been  closed. 

In  addition  to  possible  redress  In  court 
the  federal  law  also  may  bring  assistance  in 
the  way  of  federal  technical  studies  ar.c] 
financing  to  restore  the  flats  for  commercial 
use. 

If  the  Mu.-ikle  law  proves  as  effective  as  in- 
tended. pfiUutlon  control  will  be  given  a 
big  ptish,  while  those  who  are  victimized  b" 
pollution  will  find  needed  assistance 

[Prom  the  Portland  Evening  Express, 

July  6.  19661 
Fouling  Ol'b  Own  Nest 

The  Sunday  Telegram  \a  delivering  a  two 
pirt  Sunday  punch  In  a  pair  of  articles  on 
our  pollution  of  our  ooast. 

This  pajit  Sunday  the  Telegram  K'.,ito(l 
"The  neighboring  cities  of  Portland.  Souta 
Portland  and  Westbrook  dally  dump  all  the;: 
municipal  sewage  untreated  Into  Casco  Bay  ' 

In  odlferous  addition  to  this  ftlth  di.spasii, 

says  the  Telegram  feature,  the  cities  add  the 
industrial  wastes  of  a  major  paper  mill  ar.j 
the  refuse  from  numerous  fish  and  meat  proc- 
essing plant*  along  the  waterfront. 

The  result  Is  that  Casco  Bay  enjoys  the 
worst  possible  water  rating. 

These  w.iters  are  filthy. 

So  filthy  that  In  the  language  of  the  Wa'.e: 
Improvement  Commission  the  waters  of  C^- 
co  Bay  "shall  be  considered  as  primarhv 
devoted  to  the  dlsp<osal  of  sewage  and  In- 
dustrial wastes.  .  ." 

Beautiful  Casco  Bay  gets  the  classlflcatlon 
of  D. 

And  "D"  stands  for  Dirty. 

"D"  stands  for  Defilement. 

"D"  stands  for  Desecration. 

"To  dirty;  to  defile;  to  descrate"  .  .  .  thio 
is  how  Wetjster's  Dictionary  defines  "pollu- 
tion." 

Portland's  polluted  Back  Bay  is  a  giant 
open  tidal  sewer  In  the  middle  of  the  city. 

The  measuring  stick  for  rater  filth 
doesn't  go  low  enough  to  classify  it.  The 
Sunday  Telegram  states  Back  B.iy  ca.T  i 
even  stagger  up  high  enough  to  reach  a  rl.iss 

D  rating. 

These  are  remarks  made  In  passing  abcit 
Portland  Harbor.  The  first  of  two  Sund.iy 
Telegram  articles  reported  on  the  whole 
coast. 

But  this  coming  Sunday,  the  Telegram 
takes  a  close-up  look  at  Portland,  exclusively 
Its  spotlight  win  glare  on  tlie  way  we  .ire 
fouling  our  own  nest. 

Faced  with  these  noisome  facts,  we  hopf 
the  public  outcry  will  be  loud  enough  11 
trigger  off  a  too  long  delayed  cure. 

Maine's  Senator  Musitii  is  the  man  Icid- 
Ing  the  fight  in  Washington  to  comba: 
pollution.  'What  better  springboard  than 
Maine's  biggest  city? 

[Prom  the  Watervllle  Morning  Sentinel, 

July  7,  19661 

Thb  Tn)B  Won't  Clean  It  Up 

It  is  generally  conceded,  In  the  ncw.spapcr 
business,  that  a  good  many  news  stories,  re- 
gardless of  their  significance,  go  unread  dur- 
ing a  three-day  Foiirth  of  July  holiday 
Most  i>eople  are  on  the  move,  occupying 
themselves  with  other  matters. 

But  on  Sunday  our  contemporary,  the 
Sunday  Telegram  In  Portland,  published  the 
first  of  two  articles  on  maritime  pollution, 
and  we  urge  those  who  may  have  skipped 
Ughtly  over  It.  or  Ignored  it.  to  exhume  the 
I>aper  and  read  the  article  thoroughly. 

The  staff  writers'  research  Is  thorough  and 
well-documented,  the  story  they  reveul  o.' 
the  defilement  of  the  Maine  coast  Is  shoclt- 
Ing. 

The  Impact  Is  all  the  more  devastat:ng 
when  one  remembers  that  Maine  has  a  coast- 
Une  of  more  than  3,500  mllea.  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  state's  great  throng  of 
summer  visitors  spend  their  tlzne  at  resorts 


and  communities  along  the  Atlantic  shore- 
line. It  Is  beautiful,  it  is  largely  uncrowded, 
but  alas,  much  of  It  is  badly  polluted. 

All  of  us  here  In  Maine  know  why.  Scores 
pf  Maine  rivers  and  streams,  emptying  Into 
the  sea.  have  been  used  as  sewers  f.'om  time 
inimemorlal.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that 
Eince  the  ocean  was  so  vast,  and  the  twice 
d.uly  tides  so  powerful,  that  the  siiit  water 
;ibsorbed  this  enormous  mess  of  industrial 
and  human  sewage. 

But  with  more  than  a  hundred  valuable 
clum  flats  closed  to  digging  because  of  pol- 
lution, we  now  know  th.it  the  tides  leave 
a  eCKXl  deal  to  lae  desired  as  cleaning  agents. 

This  Is  an  economic  loss— the  recent  closing 
of  clamming  areas  near  Belfast  recently 
shut  down  a  $200,000  a  year  business—but 
the  tourist  Industry  will  suffer  f.ir  more  if 
severe  pollution  reaches  numerous  beach 
resorts  Old  Orchard  Be.»ch  n:.rrowIy  es- 
caped disaster  not  long  ago,  and  the  lesson 
le.arned  there  has  been  profitable  fo  others. 
Yet  there  Is  much  more  to  be  done,  with 
reference  to  the  coast  alone,  and  the  state 
must  t)e  made  ready  to  take  advantage  of  In- 
crcised  federal  aid,  if  Sen.  Edmund  S,  Mus- 
KiE  can  force  his  new  "clean  wat-ers"  bill  to 
fu;;ctment.  In  relation  to  many  other  states. 
M.;lne  is  fortunate,  but  Uiere  is  apathy  and 
inertia  to  overcon'ie.  and  the  Telegram  arti- 
cle will  help  mold  public  opinion  In  the  right 
direction. 

(Prom  the  Portland  Press  Herald. 

July  8.   19661 

Telegram's  Review  or  Pollution  OtrrLiNES 

PaoBLtMs  State  Paces 

The  Sunday  Telegram,  in  a  manner  of 
spe.iltmg.  is  In  tiie  process  of  delivering  a 
one-two  punch  on  the  issue  of  coastal  pol- 
lution. 

Last  Sunday  Its  st^ifT  writers  assembled  a 
shocking  exposure  of  pollution  of  the  Maine 
coa.stllne.  naming  the  towns  and  cities  that 
hnve  recognized  the  problem,  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  For  those  who  have  acted,  it 
must  be  admitted,  It  was  not  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience  as  one  of  economic  neces- 
sity. 

Next  Sunday  the  Telegram  will  reveal  "A 
Portrait  of  Portland",  and  residents  of  the 
are.i  had  better  brace  themselves  for  a  dis- 
con-erting  and  disagreeable  picture.  This  Is 
the  most  heavily  populated  and  Industrial- 
ized part  of  the  state,  and  every  day  its  com- 
munities are  pouring  a  va.'it  amount  of  in- 
dustrial and  human  sewage  into  Casco  Bay, 

The  worst  conditions  are  found  In  Back 
Cove  and  Portland  Harbor,  and  only  last 
week  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 
publicly  assailed  the  filthy  conditions  al- 
lowed to  exist  adjacent  to  this  "beautiful  city 
by  the  sea," 

Very  little  has  been  done  because  of  the 
cost  of  sewage  Unes,  pumping  stations  and 
treatment  plants.  Yet  If  Sen.  Edmund  S. 
MusKiE  succeeds  with  his  new  bill  aimed  at 
more  generous  federal  financial  aid  in  pollu- 
tion abatement.  Greater  Portland  must  pre- 
pare to  take  advantage  of  It.  It  Is  Ironic  to 
Bee  civic  leaders  boasting  that  more  than  $20 
millions  will  be  spent  on  a  new  expressway 
but  Ignore  the  befouUng  of  Back  Cove  and 
the  harbor.  Perhaps  the  forthcoming  Tele- 
gram article  will  change  the  present  mood  of 
apathy. 

[Prom   the  Portland    Sunday   Telegram, 

July  10.  1966] 

God's  Septic  Tank 

If  the  flsh  In  Jake  Day's  cartoon  would 
take  off  those  gas  masks  and  'write  this  edi- 
torial, we'd  get  a  horrifying  first-hand  story 
of  what  it  feels  like  to  be  "polluted" — by 
sewage  dumf>ed  Into  Maine's  coastal  waters. 

Today  the  feature  section  of  the  Telegram 
focuses  on  the  problems  of  pollution  In  the 
Portland  area.  Last  week  the  Telegram  spot- 
lighted the  problem  along  our  entire  coast. 


The  wholesale  dumping  of  uncountable 
tons  of  human  and  industrial  waste  Into  the 
ocean  clearly  implies  that  Man  treats  the 
ocean  as  a  septic  tank  provided  by  God. 

Tlianks  In  large  degree  to  the  arduotis  work 
done  In  Washington  by  our  own  Senator 
MusKrE,  Man  is  now  belatedly  trjnng  to  cor- 
rect the  situation 

Wholesale  dumping  Is  an  expensive  mis- 
take t^hcorrect  Across  the  nation,  in  the 
rivers  a.s  well  as  along  the  coasu-  it  may  cost 
bilhons  of  dollars  to  correct  present  pollution 
and  to  prevent  future  Inceased  pollution. 

The  first  stops — fultenng  sometimes,  over 
strong   opposition    uiwuys  —  have    been    taken. 

New  homes  bordering  on  the  ocean  can  no 
longer  use  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  rid 
of  their  waste — a  r'usty  pipe  to  the  sea.  But 
"gnitidfather  clatises,"  with  very  long 
whiskers  permit  high  priced  homes  to  act 
still  in  a  pretty  low-class  way. 

Doctors  tell  us  that  swimming  In  sewage 
polluted  waters  has  not  to  their  knowledge 
caused  death,  or  even  desperate  illness. 

We  are  inclined  to  attribute  this  good 
news  more  to  the  fact  that  swimmers  get 
out  of  the  way  than  to  any  kindly  quality 
In  the  sewage. 

Without  deaths  and  disease,  the  penalties 
of  pollution  may  lack  the  drama  which  trig- 
gers public  action. 

We  all  oppose  pollution  violently — right 
up  to  the  point  where  its  cure  spells  taxes. 
Right  up  to  the  F>olnt  where  preventing  pollu- 
tion before  It  starts  leads  to  the  threat  of 
a  loss  of  Immediate  Jobs. 

And  so  through  positive  nonaction  the 
problems  grow  larger  and  the  future  cure 
grows  more  costly. 

Speaking  of  cost.  It  is  a  fact  that  pollu- 
tion in  otir  rivers  and  along  our  coastline  is 
costing  and  has  been  costing  us  millions  of 
dollars  In  Maine. 

Pollution  has  closed  clam  flats  and  thrown 
men  out  of  work.    It  is  still  doing  this. 

Here  we  want  to  emphasize  that  every 
Maine  clam  which  goes  to  market  today  is 
a  fine,  clean,  pollution  free  clam.  Sea  and 
Shore  Fisheries  day  after  day  check  scien- 
tifically to  ascertain  there  is  no  pollution  In 
the  beds  being  dug.  Equally.  Sea  and  Shore 
firmly  closes  beds  where  pollution  threatens 
them.  You  can  eat  Maine  clams  and  be 
wholly  safe. 

Senator  Muskie's  new  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  the  Clean  Rivers  Restoration 
Act  provides  up  to  30  per  cent  Federal  grants 
for  sewage  treatment  plants.  It  removes  the 
old  dollar  limitations  which  discriminated 
against  cities  such  as  Portland.  His  commit- 
tee has  approved  a  major  expansion  In  re- 
search, and  development  funds  to  work  on 
problems  of  tidal  estuaries,  improved 
methods  of  wiiste  treatment.  Up  to  50  per 
cent  in  Federal  matching  funds  may  soon  be 
available  for  cleanup  projects  in  river  basins, 
where  the  state  agrees  to  put  up  30  per  cent 
of  the  project  cost. 

Tlius,  a  community  In  Maine  would  be 
able  to  upgrade  its  water  quality  and  pay 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  cost,  A  fine  invest- 
ment! 

The  Muskle  bill  warr8nt.6  the  full  support 
of  Congress.  Its  cost — an  estimated  six  bil- 
lion dollars  over  the  next  six  years — Is  small 
compared  with  the  benefits  It  will  bring. 
And  among  those  benefits  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Maine  to  execute  plans  which 
Maine  communities  should  get  In  readiness 
now. 

Local  cost  can  be  ftirther  reduced  by  imag- 
inative design  of  combined  sewage  and  waste 
dispKisal  plants.  Already  cities  have  installed 
these  which  get  rid  of  their  garbage,  waste 
and  pollution  problems  and  then  show  the 
City  a  profit,  through  the  sale  of  byproducts 
from  such  a  plant. 

A  plant  like  this  is  envisaged  by  Thomas 
F.   Griffin  Jr.,  Portland's  Director  of  Public 


Works,  and  is  repyorted  In  the  news  columns 
of  today's  paper 

In  Eumnaary,  we  hope  that  the  facts  re- 
vealed In  the  current  series  of  Telegram  ar- 
ticles will  stimulate  every  Maine  town  and 
city  bordering. the  coast  or  bordering  a  river 
to  But  pollution  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  ToR-n 
Business.  And  keep  it  there  until  positive 
action  is  taken.  For  support,  information 
and  advice,  write  to  your  Senator  MrsKiE 
of  Maine,  Washingon,  D,C. 

Mr.  BOGG=:,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  few  thoughts  to  the  analy- 
sis and  explanation  of  S    2947  which  has 

just  been  presented  by  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Maine. 

M.v  work  with  him  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  has 
griven  me  a  deep  appreciation  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  pollution  abate- 
ment. The  fact  that  this  important  bill 
is  before  us  today  reflects  his  under- 
.■^tanding  of  the  natioiiwide-  urgency  of 
the  water  pollution  problem. 

In  general  this  bill  expands  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  effort  to  attack  water 
pollution.  It  would  help  clean  up  rivers 
by  providine  for  a  basinwide  approach. 
It  offers  more  funds  for  hard-pi-es.sed 
lar.ce  urban  areas  and  a  revolvinii  loan 
fund  to  help  communities  with  sewage 
projects.  ;t  adds  to  the  water  pollution 
research  programs. 

Details  of  the  bill  have  already  been  ■■ 
well   explained   by  the  junior   Senator 
fi-om  Maine.    1  will  not  take  time  to  re- 
peat them. 

What  I  would  like  to  emphasize  in 
our  overall  consideration  of  the  water 
pollution  problem  is  that  effective  action 
involves  far  more  than  money. 

It  involves  a  preater  public  awareness 
of  the  stake  which  individual  citizens 
have  in  water  pollution  abatement.  And 
it  involves  cooperation  by  the.se  citizens. 
private  businessess,  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

To  put  it  simply,  water  pollution  is 
everj'one's  problem.  If  greater  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  steps  to  control  it.  if 
civic  orgaiilzations  and  other  groups  can 
increase  their  efforts  to  explore  ways  to 
meet  local  problems,  I  l>elleve  that  great 
progress  man  be  made  through  voluntary 
action  based  on  understanding  of  the 
situation. 

An  example  of  spectacular  achieve- 
ment in  this  area,  to  the  benefit  of  aM 
concerned,  is  found  in  the  successful 
project  to  clean  up  the  North  Platte 
River  in  Wyoming.  It  involved  coordi- 
nated efforts  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  plus  private  industrj-  and 
private  citizens. 

In  1948  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
reported  that  the  150-mile  section  from 
Casper,  Wyo.,  to  the  Wyoming-Nebraska 
line  was  "so  grossly  polluted  with  h'uman 
and  refinery  wastes  that  it  is  doubtf'ol 
If  recovery  can  ever  be  obtained." 

Today  this  same  stretch  of  water 
swarms  with  perch,  sunfish,  pike,  and 
trout.  Boy  Scouts  csinoe  on  it  and  swim 
in  it.  Tourists  camp  by  Its  side  and 
water  ski  behind  the  big  dams.  Some 
towns  tap  it  in  dry  spells.  In  short,  the 
river  has  come  back  to  life. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  here  In  the  Senate  is  one  of  the 
men  responsible  for  the  return  to  health 
of  the  North  Platte  River.    Early  m  1955, 
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Senator  Milward  Simpson,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  Wyonilng,  hired  a  sanitary  engi- 
neer and  told  him  he  would  back  him  to 
the  fullest  In  a  program  to  clear  up  the 
river. 

As  a  result  of  this  Governor's  dete:-ml- 
nation.  and  the  cooperative  support  be- 
hind his  determination,  the  people  of 
Wyoming  are  now  enjoying  their  river. 
Bottomland  has  risen  in  value  from  $240 
an  acre  10  years  ago  to  $1,500  an  acre 
now.  Some  of  the  companies  which 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  pollu- 
tion control  are  discovering  long-ringe 
benefits,  financial  and  otherwise,  which 
they  had  not  expected. 

My  point  in  mentioning  this  project  is 
that  is  demonstrates  what  can  be  ione 
when  there  is  leadership,  public  urder- 
standing,  and  broad  cooperation  by 
everyone  concerned. 

It  is  the  same  combination  which  will 
produce  results  elsewhere  in  the  cou  itry. 
The  money  we  provide  is  important,  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  answer  by  any  mi.'ans. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  I.',  ac- 
tive in  encouraging  pollution  control,  I 
thinic  it  Is  well  to  emphasize  again  that 
in  assuming  leadership  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  also  assumes  the  responsibility 
for  making  sure  that  its  own  house  is 
in  order. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  responsibility 
because  of  a  situation  in  my  own  i>tate 
of  Delaware  at  Dover  Air  Force  Ease. 
Water  pollution  from  the  base  has  been 
a  problem  for  many  years.  Funds  have 
been  provided  to  correct  one  sour:e  of 
pollution  from  the  ba.se.  but  a  s<.'-ious 
pollution  problem  remains.  Under- 
standably there  is  not  enough  money  to 
get  everything  done  at  once,  but  this 
matter  of  pollution  Ls  of  such  vital  im- 
portance that  we  must  be  sure  the  Fed- 
eral Government  lives  up  to  its  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  again  the 
efflorts  of  the  junior  Senator  from  ft^aine 
and  the  other  Senatoi-s  who  have  con- 
tributed to  improvements  ip  S.  294'i.  It 
is  a  significant  piece  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  an  ui-gent  problem.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  quickly  approved. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  for  his 
committee  work  and  for  his  excellent 
statement  The  Senator  has  been  a 
strong  right  arm  and  has  help  make  this 
subcommittee  and  committee  effort  a 
cooperative  one.  This  cooperative  effort 
has  produced  some  excellent  legislation. 

TRUTH    IN    WATER    POLLt'TION    CONTROL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  in  its  entirely — I  support 
strongly — the  bill  S.  2947  now  before  the 
Senate,  which  amends  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act.  strengthening. 
Improving,  and  making  It  more  effective. 

The  Senate  has  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  the  dedicated  and  intelligent  leader- 
ship which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI  has  provided.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion has  held  full  and  comprehorisive 
hearings.  It  has  received  evidence  from 
representatives  of  government,  labor, 
and  Industry,  and  from  public-spirited 


organizations.  Twenty-seven  Senators 
from  both  parties  also  presented  state- 
ments to  the  subcommittee  on  the  bill. 

In  his  opening  statement,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Maine  outlined  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  the  programs  authorized, 
and  the  new  authorities  that  would  be 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  insure  truly  ef- 
fective water  pollution  control  policies. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  the  bill, 
Mr.  President.  I  have  interest  particu- 
larly in  section  212,  on  page  30.  starting 
at  line  8.  This  section  would  authorize 
the  SecreUry  of  HEW.  whenever  he 
would  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  per- 
son's activities  are  resulting  In  "dis- 
charges causing  or  contributing  to  water 
pollution  or  whose  activities  may  affect 
the  quaUty  of  the  waters  Involved,  "  to 
require  that  person  to  file  a  report  giv- 
ing full  information  on  the  extent  of  the 
pollution,  its  cause,  and  the  steps  needed 
to  reduce  It. 

This  section  would  be  Important  to  the 
Secretary  in  his  struggle  to  reduce  the 
pollution  of  our  Nation's  rivers  and 
streams.  All  too  often  in  the  past  it  has 
been  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  for  the 
Secretaiy  to  obtain  all  the  information 
he  requires  from  private  sources,  as  well 
as  public.  This  section  would  give  him 
the  authority  of  law  with  which  to  ac- 
quire this  information. 

This  section  would  be  helpful  to  Con- 
gress— for  Congress  has  had  as  much 
difflculty  as  many  administrative  agen- 
cies have  had  in  obtaining  the  full  facts 
on  the  pollution  of  our  environment. 
Congress  has  had  difficulty  in  this  re- 
gard not  only  from  private  Industry  but 
from  Federal  agencies  as  well.  To  show 
the  Importance  of  this  matter,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  one  Instance: 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  speech  on  June  23 
of  this  year,  several  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Colorado  River  during  the  late  1950's 
and  the  early  1960's  received  substantial 
unwarranted  amounts  of  radioactive 
contaminants  from  uranium  mill  pilings, 
the  refuse  of  uranium  mining  processes. 
The  uranlimi  mills  had  been  In  operation 
since  1945.  Reports  of  varying  accuracy 
and  detail  of  this  contamination  have 
been  current  for  several  years.  And  yet 
not  until  the  report  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  was 
released  In  March  of  1966  did  we  have  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  extent  of 
the  hazard,  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  bring  about  its  abatement,  and 
the  further  efforts  which  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

Even  with  this  report,  it  was  not  until 
this  subcommittee  began  Its  hearings  on 
the  bill  that  we  received  the  full  appall- 
ing facts  on  the  extent  of  the  contami- 
nation in  years  past. 

Only  in  these  hearings  did  we  learn 
that  algae  In  the  San  Miguel  River  at 
one  time  contained  levels  of  radiation 
800  times  the  natural  level.  Only  then 
did  we  find  out  that  these  rivers  at  one 
time  contained  fish  98  times  more  radio- 
active than  they  should  have  been.  Only 
then  did  we  learn  of  water  so  radioactive 
that  persons  drinking  It  would  have  re- 
ceived levels  of  radiation  exceeding  those 
considered  acceptable  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council. 


For  20  years,  uranium  mines  and  mills 
have  been  operating  in  the  Colorado 
River  basin. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  ura- 
nium waste  products  have  been  contami- 
nating the  river  all  this  time. 

Geiger  counters  and  the  other  radia- 
tion monitoring  devices  have  been  avail- 
able all  the.se  20  years. 

Presumably,  the  privately  owned  mills 
have  been  equipped  with  these  devices 

Presumably,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  its  personnel  have  been  like- 
wise equipped. 

Presumably,  both  have  known  of  ttu.'; 
contamination.  They  have  known  of  tlie 
potential  hazards  they  were  causmc 
They  have  known  of  the  hazard  even  a.^ 
they  were  creating  It. 

And  because  of  the  complex  and  com- 
plicated terminology  which  must  be  u.^ed 
in  discussing  these  matters,  it  has  been 
possible  to  hoodwink  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

Because  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration have  lacked  the  authority  to 
require  the  presentation  of  full  informa- 
tion. It  has  been  possible  to  deceive  the 
people  by  giving  them  only  half  the  faci.^ 
and  by  presenting  the  facts  in  a  mannt: 
calculated  to  confuse. 

I  do  not  level  a  blanket  accusation  of 
hoodwlnkery  and  deception.  I  only  s.iy 
that  there  have  been  such  cases  of  tiua 
In  the  past,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
the  chances  of  such  cases  happeniii'j  in 
the  future  would  be  consideraljly  reduced 
by  passage  of  the  proposed  legislation 
and  by  section  212  of  the  bill  in  partic- 
ular. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Maine  and  the  other 
members  of  his  subcommittee  for  an  ex- 
cellent and  Important  piece  of  legislation 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Bartlett!,  who  Is  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  pending  legislation,  for  his  excellent 
statement. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  been  a 
longstanding  supporter  of  legislation  m 
this  field.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  work  with  him,  not  only  with 
respect  to  water  pollution,  but  other 
conservation  Issues  In  which  we  have  a 
mutual  Interest. 

I  particularly  appreciate  that  portion 
of  the  Senator's  statement  dealing  with 
uranium  mill  tailings  piles  on  the  Colo- 
rado River.  I  think  it  Is  important  that 
we  focus  attention  on  this  problem, 
which  need  not  be  a  serious  one.  but  one 
which  we  contend  has  been  rather  care- 
lessly neglected  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  grateful  for 
the.se  words  from  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  believe  he  Is  making  a  great 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion In  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  staled. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
a.niendment,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  MuskieI  is  as  follows; 

III  pag^  27.  line  10,  after  \.he  word  "flnance" 
delete  tlie  word  "lis"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
ihereof  the  words  "the  local". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment  which  is  designed 
to  effectuate  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  pertains  to  section  209  of  the 
bill  which  provides  the  loan  program  to 
assist  tho.se  communities  in  depressed 
areas  when  the  States  do  not  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  municipal  treatment  works. 

Tire  language  of  the  bill,  as  it  appears 
before  us,  creates  some  confusion,  or  at 
least  some  ambiguity,  as  to  whether  such 
f  jnds  will  be  available  to  States  to  cover 
their  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
It  was  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
the  loan  progreim  be  available  only  to 
cover  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
project.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  accomplish  that  result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
iMr.  MuskieI. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  e*2 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  642  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

Tl:e  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  smiend- 
ment  will  be  stated  for  the  lioformation  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  23,  line  24,  Insert  "(a)"  Immedl- 
ate:y  after  "Sec.  204." 

On  page  24,  between  lines  6  and  7.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Subjection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 
Feder-'  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
fnd  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  'Including  the 
training  of  personnel  of  public  agencies. '." 


Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  thi^  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  in  charge  of  tlie  bill, 
but  thought  I  might  make  a  brief  expla- 
nation. It  will  be  noted  that  my  amend- 
ment would  make  funds  available  to 
States  and  interstate  agencies  for  the 
training  of  personnel  of  public  agencies 
in  the  prevention  and  control  of  water 
pollution  and  would  include  employees  of 
municipalities  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  to  read  section  7(ai  of  the  pres- 
ent act: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1957.  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  to  and  Including  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961.  $3,000,000.  [and  for  each  suc- 
ceedlnfT  fiscal  vear  to  and  Including  the  fiscal 
year  cndlne  June  30,  1968.  $5.0C'0.000]  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  and  vicludmg 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19ti7,  $5,000.- 
000,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to 
and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972,  $10,000,000  for  grants  to  States  and 
to  Interstate  agencies  to  assist  them  in  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing adequate  meafures  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  water  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  If  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  would  add  these  words,  'in- 
cluding the  training  of  personnel  of  pub- 
lic agencies." 

I  would  like  to  jxiint  out  that  section 
5 1  a)  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  provide  training  In  technical  matters 
relating  to  the  causes,  prevention,  and 
control  of  water  pollution  in  the  conduct 
and  coordination  of  research,  investiga- 
tions, experiments,  and  studies  in  this 
field. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  an  addi- 
tional need  to  train  Individuals  employed 
in  water  iwllution  control  and  ak>atement 
pro!;rams  at  the  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal level.  Thus,  where  funds  are 
now  authorized  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel in  technical  matters  tiie  thrust 
of  my  amendment  is  to  authorize  funds 
to  State,  county,  and  municipal  agencies 
and  interstate  agencies  so  that  these 
agencies  may  train  the  additional  per- 
sonnel required  to  operate  the  water  pol- 
lution and  control  facilities  to  be  financed 
under  this  bill. 

From  my  talks  with  ofQcials  and  pub- 
licly interested  citizen.';  in  my  own  State 
of  Kentucky  and  Individuals  of  other 
States  who  have  vinderta'cen  programs 
to  provide  for  controls  and  abatement  of 
water  pollution,  I  know  that  there  exists 
a  great  need  for  trained  personnel.  Con- 
gress will  not  achieve  Its  purix)se  by  au- 
thorizing increasingly  large  sums  to  the 
States,  municipalities,  and  other  agen- 
cies in  the  form  of  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  where  there 
are  not  adequately  trained  personnel  to 
operate  these  facilities. 

One  of  the  projects  of  tlie  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  tlie  United 
States  has  been  to  assist  in  this  great 
task  of  water  poUution  control,  and  the 
junior  chamber  of  commerce  has  fotmd 
that  there  is  a  need  for  the  training  of 
personnel  to  man  these  facilities. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  in  my  own 
State  the  Kentucky  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  shown  leadership  in  this 
field  by  embarking  on  a  statewide  pro- 
gram to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 


public  tlie  need  for  new  and  more  effec- 
tive facilities  to  control  and  abate  pollu- 
tion and  the  necessity  of  securing  skilled 
I^ersonnel  to  oF>erate  these  facilities. 

I  wotild  therefore  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  the  distinguished  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  would  comment  on  my 
amendment,  and  I  hope  would  agree  to 
its  acceptance. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
have  given  his  amendment  by  unquali- 
fied support.  A  number  of  witnesses,  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  testified  to 
tlie  need  for  the  increased  availability 
of  engineering,  scientific,  and  technical 
manpower  to  operate  pollution  control 
facilities.  The  general  indication  was 
that  existing  programs  are  suffering 
from  a  shortage  of  manpower  and  that 
an  expanded  program  would  be  needed. 
Tills  expanded  pro.cram  will  require  a 
greatly  increased  Federal  commitment 
to  ti'aining. 

It  might  be  useful  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  some  information  received 
from  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  which  indicates 
a  wholly  insufBcicnt  training  grant  pro- 
gram especially  when  related  to  person- 
nel demands  as  indicated  in  the  testi- 
mony. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
information  from  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  indicating  the 
amount  of  money  now  devoted  to  ti:ain- 
ing  grant  programs  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Approprnitlons  for  the  training  grant  pro- 
gram for  FY  1965,  1966  and  1967  are  as 
follows:  1965.  $2,617,000;  1966,  $3,210,000; 
1967,  $3,543,000  (est.). 

There  are  three  dlfTercnt  training  grant 
programs.  The  largest  Is  the  grants  to  in- 
stitutions. $2  minion  In  1965.  There  are  57 
grants  for  42  institutions  in  32  states  ranging 
from  $20  thousand  to  $50  thousand,  and 
aiding  appro,\miately  291  students. 

The  second  uatning  grant  program  l8  for 
fellowships  to  individuals,  sclentifle  and 
engineering  students.  Total  allocation  of 
this  program  In  1965  was  $700  thousand  to  51 
instlti'.tlons  In  28  states  resulting  In  101 
graduate  level  fellowships.  ^ 

The  only  other  training  grant  program  is 
for  the  Water  and  Sewage  Operators  Training 
School  In  Neosho.  Mi*60url  The  FWPCA 
provides  partial  support  tq  the  school  which 
in  1965  amounted  to  $40  thousand.  This  Is 
the  only  full  time  plant  operator  training 
school  In  the  United  States. 

The  course  covers  a  period  of  32  weeks  and 
in  1966  enrolled  approximately  250  potential 
new  plant  operators. 

Finally,  the  FWPCA  provides  courses  in 
water  poUution  control  at  the  Robert  A.  Taft 
Sanitary  Engineering  School. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wholly 
endorse  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  Indeed,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  do  more  in  the  years  ahead  in 
this  field  in  order  to  give  these  facilities 
which  wotild  be  built  under  the  pending 
legislation  effective  maintenance  and 
operation. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  tlilnk  so.  1  tliink 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  more  funds 
available  in  the  future,  but  at  least  this 
Is  a  start.    I  thank  the  Senator  from 
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Maine  for  his  endorsement  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PROTECT     OUR     RESOURCES.     COMBAT     POLLDTIOK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2947,  I  urge  passage 
of  this  bill  to  improve  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Th?  bill 
would  provide  for  more  needed  research, 
extended  and  improved  planning,  in- 
creased construction,  and  more  effective 
enforcement  in  water  pollution  coitrol. 

The  inspired  efforts  of  the  d.stin- 
guished  junior  Senator  fropi  Maine 
I  Mr.  MusKiE],  have  been  outstanding 
and  his  leadership  on  this  legislation  is 
a  step  forward  in  the  vital  >rea  of  water 
pollution  control. 

Water  pollution  is  one  of  the  gravest 
threats  to  our  national  welfare.  The 
problem  of  water  pollution  is  now  and 
will  be  in  the  future  an  important  aspect 
in  this  Nation's  health,  welfare,  and 
economic  growth.  We  must  take  the 
necessary  steps  today  to  insure  our  coun- 
try's rising  needs  for  this  precious  prod- 
uct of  nature  There  is  much  wator  to- 
day but  we  must  realize  that  the  s  ipply 
is  not  infinite  and  in  order  to  se."ve  all 
of  our  purposes,  water  pollution  control 
must  be  properly  managed. 

The  problem  of  water  pollution  is  awe- 
some. Expenditures  for  the  treatment 
of  industrial  wastes  are  tremendous.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  this  prob- 
lem, the  industrial  organic  waste  in  1970 
IS  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  the  raw 
sewage  of  a  population  of  210  million. 

Another  major  problem  in  water  pol- 
lution control  is  that  of  sewer  runoff  sys- 
tems, not  only  for  sanitation  purposes 
but  also  for  storm  runoff  control.  This 
problem  confronts  1.900  communities 
affecting  nearly  40  million  people  with 
an  estimated  cost  of  $8  billion. 

These  figures  on  pollution  of  our  fresh 
water  supplies  are  appalling.  Such  in- 
sidious elements  as  chemical  wastes, 
radioactive  wastes,  even  recreational 
facilities  such  as  raotorboats  with  their 
fumes  and  oils  contribute  tJlthe  destruc- 
tion of  our  fresh  water  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  an  article  re- 
cently that  penguins  captured  in  the 
Antarctic,  which  are  nonmlgratory  and 
never  leave  their  area,  were  found  to 
have  DDT  in  them.  This  DDT  Is  washed 
down  from  the  fresh  water  rivers  and  also 
through  the  ocean  currents  and  contam- 
inates the  fish  which  are  caught  there. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  nationwide 
problem.  I  daresay  that  not  a  State  or 
a  community  is  free  from  the  menace  of 
water  pollution.  In  my  own  State  of 
Texas  we  are  faced  with  many  difficult 
cases. 

The  water  in  the  Houston  Ship  Chan- 
nel poses  a  danger  to  health  and  c -eates 
a  fire  hazard  at  the  same  time.  A  Texas 
newspaper  notes : 

To  fall  Into  this  oily  mesa  Is  to  court  death, 
while  Its  fumes  endanger  the  health  of  those 
who  live  and  work  along  its  banks.  Plre  pre- 
vention authorities  worry  dally  that  care- 
lessness may  Ignite  .some  of  the  volatile  chem- 


icals, setting  ofT  a  cbaln  of  fires  and  explo- 
sions that  could  cause  astronomical  losses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  July  3,  1966.  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  entitled  "Fabulous.  But 
Filthy."  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Houston  Ship  Channel  carries  two  true 
descriptions.  One  Is  that  of  a  "fabulous  50 
miles."  The  other  Is  "probably  one  of  the 
worst  problems  In  water  pollution  anywhere 
In  the  country."  Still  another,  unfor- 
tunately, might  be  added:  A  Are  hazard  that 
could  cause  a  worse  explosion  than  that  at 
Texas  City, 

This  mixture  Illustrates  the  dangers  man 
can  create  as  he  builds.  The  great  Industries 
along  Houston's  waterway  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  more  than  2.5  billion  dollars. 
Ships  from  all  over  the  globe  come  and  de- 
part loaded  with  raw  materials  and  finished 
products. 

Lru-gely  because  of  water  traffic.  Hoviston 
has  become  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  Texas'  largest. 

But  the  Texas  Water  Pollution  Board, 
Joined  by  the  Hitrrls  County  attorney's  office. 
Is  battling  to  stop  the  nauseous  contamina- 
tion that  tarnishes  the  economically  golden 
hue  of  this  channel. 

Houstonlans  say  that  to  fall  Into  this  oily 
mess  is  to  court  death,  while  Its  fumes  en- 
danger the  health  of  those  who  live  and  work 
along  its  banks. 

Fire  prevention  authorities  worry  daily 
that  carelessness  may  Ignite  some  of  the  vol- 
atile chemicals,  setting  off  a  chain  of  fires 
and  explosions  that  could  cause  astronomi- 
cal losses. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  see  more  action  being 
taken  on  the  problem  there  Farther  and 
faster  steps  are  needed.  Some  system  of  inter- 
governmental ctKjperatlon  will  be  necessary, 
probably,  because  too  many  units  of  govern- 
ment are  working  Independently,  If  at  all,  to 
curtail  these  hazards. 

Neither  those  along  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel  nor  Texans  as  a  whole  can  afford  not 
to  eliminate  the  dangers.  Furthermore. 
North  Texas  and  other  areas  where  the  prob- 
lem Is  not  yet  so  critical  must  learn  from 
South  Texans'  experience.  An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  In  pollu- 
tion and  lire  hazards  as  In  other  things. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  Texas  also,  there  are  almost  30.000 
people  living  in  communities  that  are 
discharging  untreated  sewage.  To  cor- 
rect this  grave  situation  would  incur  an 
approximate  cost  of  over  $1  million. 

Over  174  commurvities  affecting  more 
than  2  million  people  in  Texas  have  in- 
adequately treated  sewage.  And  many 
other  communities  in  Texas  have  no 
sewers  at  all  and  are  potential  health 
hazards. 

Another  major  problem  of  pollution 
in  my  home  State  is  fxjllution  from  oil 
wells.  Through  the  work  of  such  groups 
as  the  railroad  commission,  pollution 
control  is  being  advanced.  But  much 
more  is  needed  to  be  done,  and  this 
present  legislation  will  assist  in  these 
wat«r  pollution  control  efforts. 

Water  pollution  is  expensive,  not  only 
for  the  individual  and  the  businessman 
but  for  the  community  and  the  Nation. 
There  is  no  escape  from  such  an  eco- 
nomic loss  of  our  most  valuable  natural 
resource.  The  price  of  pollution  is  spread 
throughout  the  society  by  reduced  avail- 


ability of  water  and  restricted  growth  of 
the  economy. 

Pollution  control  measures  ease  ad- 
verse conditions  and  produce  innumer- 
able benefits  through  Improved  waters 
One  cannot  immediately  measure  the.se 
benefits  in  doUar-and-cents  figures,  for 
the  gain  from  recreation,  health,  scenic 
Improvements,  and  the  future  utility  of 
water  resources  cannot  possibly  be  tal- 
lied. 

Water  pollution  is  a  national  problem; 
therefore,  action  should  be  taken  on  all 
levels — local.  State,  and  national. 

Water  is  a  precious  national  re- 
source. Ever-increasing  industriahi^a- 
tion  and  population  growth  will  make 
great  demands  for  it  in  the  future,  pu.sh- 
ing  our  supply  to  Its  limit.  We  mu.st  not 
remain  blind  to  the  problem  until  it  is 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

We  must  take  action  now  to  pro\ide 
a  plentiful  supply  of  usable  water  for 
future  generations. 

This  legislation  will  aid  in  the  further- 
ance of  water  pollution  control  by  im- 
proving and  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  It  would  raise 
the  authorization  for  extended  grant  and 
contract  authority  for  research  purposes, 
and  would  also  further  support  incen- 
tive pollution  control  programs. 

S,  2947  proposes  an  expansion  of  con- 
struction grants,  with  a  5-year  extension 
through  1972  along  with  increased  ap- 
propriations. This  bin  calls  for  a  l.OOO 
percent  increase  in  the  construction  pro- 
gram set  out  by  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965  In  the  next  5  years,  from  $150 
million  for  fiscal  1967  to  $1,500  million 
in  1972. 

I  hope  that  this  valuable  legislation 
will  be  favorably  acted  upon  by  my  col- 
leagues, for  this  bill  contains  the  tools 
for  benefits  essential  to  the  whole  Nation 

More  than  anyone  else,  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  who 
has  worked  so  long  to  bring  about  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  continued  support  In  this  field  and 
for  his  kind  comments  about  me.  We 
could  not  have  gone  as  far  as  we  have 
without  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  who,  although  he  is  not  a  member 
of  the  committee,  has  given  us  the  benefit 
of  his  help. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr 
President,  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
speak  today  in  support  of  S.  2947,  which 
I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor.  This  bill 
represents  the  work  of  many  able  hr.nds 
It  unmistakably  bears  the  imprint  of 
the  eminent  junior  Senator  from  Maine. 
Senator  Muskie,  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Subcommittee,  has  ably 
led  the  Senate  in  the  fight  to  clean  our 
waters.  It  incorporates  President  John- 
son's imaginative  proposal  for  a  clean 
river  restoration  program.  Anc.  it  le- 
flects,  as  well,  the  efforts  of  the  almost 
30  Members  of  the  Senate  from  both 
parties  who  have  spoken  out  in  this  ses- 
sion In  support  of  a  broadened  Federal 
commitment  to  water  pollution  control 
and  abatement. 

Fiitally,  Mr.  President,  I  consider  it 
fitting  to  observe  that  this  legislation 
marks  the  culmination  of  the  leadership 


efforts  over  a  period  of  many  years  of 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  the  late  Senator 
Pat  McNamara,  of  Michigan,  who  cre- 
ated the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Sub- 
committee over  3  years  ago.  It  was 
Senator  McNamara  who  recognized  that 
this  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  the 
widespread  illusion  that  our  water  sup- 
plies are  drawn  from  a  limitless  source. 
And  it  was  Senator  McNamara  who  reso- 
lutely defined  as  our  responsibilities  to 
"take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  de- 
velop, conserve,  and  protect  our  water 
resources  in  order  to  meet  the  Nation's 
soaring  needs  for  this  precious  product." 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day marks  a  significant  advance  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  those  responsibilities. 
It  is  the  most  comprehensive  piece  of 
water  control  legislation  ever  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  It  not  on\y  extends 
and  broadens  existing  law  and  authorizes 
a  commitment  of  Federal  resources  on  a 
level  of  unparalleled  but  necessary  mag- 
nitude, it  also  focuses  on  other  aspects 
of  pollution,  such  as  those  caused  by  the 
dischage  of  oil  and  the  neglect  of  our 
estuaries,  and  it  attempts  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  need  for  greater  efforts  in 
the  area  of  research  and  experimenta- 
tion, for  greater  knowledge  about  the 
impact  and  costs  of  pollution,  and  for 
more  skilled  personnel  to  carry  out  our 
expanded  programs  of  water  pollution 
control  and  abatement. 

I  would  like  to  comment  in  detail 
about  several  aspects  of  this  legislation. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  where  the 
problems  of  water  pollution  are  immense 
and  urgent,  I  am  heartened  by  the  real- 
istic, no-nonsense  approach  which  the 
committee  has  taken  in  authorizing 
funds  to  meet  the  existing  backlog  for 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities. 

Since  1957,  Federal  assistance  of  al- 
most $700  million  has  been  given  to  some 
62.000  pollution  control  projects,  but  this 
level  of  assistance  provides  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  resources  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  undo  the  damage  which  our 
past  neglect  has  caused. 

Consider  the  magnitude  of  need  just 
in  my  owti  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Twenty-eight  Massachusetts  towns  are 
involved  In  the  pollution  of  the  Merri- 
mack. It  Is  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
$80  million  for  these  towns  to  construct 
the  treatment  plants  necessary  to  clean 
this  river. 

Tii^enty-six  Massachtisetts  towns  are 
involved  in  the  pollution  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
S20  million  for  these  towns  to  build  the 
necessary  projects. 

Thirteen  Massachusetts  towns  are  in- 
volved in  the  pollution  of  the  Black.stone 
River.  It  is  estimated  tmofiflciaUy  that 
it  will  cost  $35  million  for  these  towns  to 
construct  pollution  abatement  facilities. 

And  the  estimated  total  cost  of  clean- 
ing all  of  Massachusetts  waters  is  placed 
at  a  minimum  of  $300  million.  This 
enormotis  Investment  Is  required  not  to 
achieve  some  theoretical  standard  of 
water  purity  but  merely  to  establish 
minimum  standards  for  waters  which  are 
presently  suitable  only  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  sewage  and  Industrial  waste. 


The  problem  of  water  pollution  in 
Massachusetts  is  perhaps  more  serious 
than  in  some  States,  but  the  national 
needs  are  of  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude. One  estimate  places  the  costs  of 
secondary  waste  treatment  facilities  for 
the  Nation  by  1975  at  20  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  the  committee  observes  that  the 
total  cost  of  pollution  control  could  well 
exceed  $100  billion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  local  communities 
faced  with  these  requirements  lack  the 
resources  to  construct  the  facilities  solely 
by  themselves.  We  must  therefore 
greatly  increase  the  scale  of  our  Federal 
support  and  we  must  provide  maximum 
incentives  to  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities to  join  together  In  a  concerted 
effort  to  abate  pollution. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  delighted  with 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  which  would 
authorize  a  total  of  $6  billion  In  appro- 
priations through  fiscal  year  1972,  elim- 
inate the  existing  dollar-ceiling  limita- 
tions on  individual  projects  grants,  and 
provide  a  30-percent  grant  for  every 
project  regardless  of  cost.  On  the  basis 
of  the  allocation  formulas  established 
under  this  legislation,  Massachusetts 
could  be  eligible  over  the  next  6  years  for 
some  $160  million  in  Federal  assistance. 
When  you  compare  this  figure  with  the 
some  $3  million  in  Federal  assistance 
that  Massachusetts  received  this  past 
year,  one  can  appreciate  the  difference 
that  this  greatly  expanded  program  of 
Federal  as.sistance  can  make  to  the  wag- 
ing and  winning  of  our  war  on  pollution. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  recognizes  that  simply  making  more 
Federal  money  available  and  removing 
dollar  ceilings  will  not  be  enough.  When 
I  testified  before  the  Water  Pollution 
Subcommittee  on  my  bill.  S.  2857.  I 
pointed  out  that  S.  2947  and  my  bill  ar- 
rived at  many  of  the  same  conclusions. 
I  stressed,  however,  the  need  for  mecha- 
nisms to  insure  maximum  participation 
by  the  States  in  support  of  municipal 
pollution  abatement  projects.  I  also 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  making  an 
effort  to  allocate  Federal  funds  more  on 
the  basis  of  need  rather  than  solely  on 
the  basis  of  traditional  formula. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  bill 
incorporates  the  President's  clean  rivers 
restoration  program  in  a  form  designed 
to  encourage  greater  participation  by  the 
States  under  the  bill,  once  a  river  basin 
planning  agency  is  designated,  water 
quality  standards  are  established,  and 
the  State  meets  30  percent  of  the  proj- 
ect costs,  the  Federal  Government  may 
provide  up  to  50  percent  of  the  project 
cost.  The  additional  20  percent  Federal 
assistance  is  exactly  the  kind  of  incen- 
tive that  I  have  urged  we  offer  the  States 
to  encourage  them  to  develojj  State  as- 
sistance programs. 

Considering  the  difficulties  that  com- 
munities such  as  Lowell  and  Haverhill 
on  the  Merrimack  River  in  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  have  in  financing 
construction  of  treatment  plants,  this 
provision  of  the  bill,  which  could  cut  the 
local  burden  to  20  percent  of  the  project 
cost,  could  make  a  tremendous  difference 
to  communities  which  are  anxious  to 
combat  pollution  but  lack  the  resources 
to  translate  intentions  into  action. 


I  remain  convinced  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  allocating  our  Fed- 
eral assistance  more  on  the  basis  of  ^eed 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  eminent 
Senator  from  Maine  about  the  future  in 
this  regard.  Under  this  legislation  will 
the  Slates  who  have  the  greatest  needs 
and  who  are  willing  to  do  their  shar^  in 
matching  Federal  grants  for  pollution 
control  receive  adequate  grants  to  meet 
these  needs? 

'Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that,  under  the  bill  as  i*  is  now  written, 
the  Federal  share  would  be  increased  to 
30  percent  of  the  total  project  cost, 
whether  or  not  the  States  make  a  con- 
tribution to  that  cost.  If  the  States  make 
no  effort — and  42  States  do  not  now  make 
an  effort — local  communities  would  have 
to  bear  70  percent  of  the  cost. 

Under  the  clean  rivers  restoration  title 
of  the  bill,  if  the  States  meet  certain 
conditions  and  contribute  30  percent  of 
the  project  c<56t,  tiien  the  Federal  share 
would  go  to  50  percent,  leaving  the  local 
share  at  20  percent.  Wc  think  that  would 
be  a  realistic  sharing  of  the  burden. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  States  have  hot 
responded  to  this  challenge.  The  basic 
act  under  which  our  programs  are  now 
operating  is  based  on  the  as.sumption 
that  the  primary  responsibility  rests  with 
the  Stat.es.  The  States  have  asserted 
their  primary  responsibility.  And  yet 
only  eight  of  them,  up  to  this  point,  make 
any  financial  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
sewage  treatment  projects. 

In  order  to  encourage  neccssar\-  State 
participation  in  the  grant  program  we 
have  tried  to  provide  additional  incen- 
tives in  this  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Is 
the  Senator  from  Maine  satisfied  that, 
if  the  States  are  willing  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  local  communities 
theirs,  the  funds  authorized  in  this  bill 
are  sufficient  to  meetHhe  demands  which 
would  be  placed  upon  them  in  those  areas 
in  which  there  is  the  greatest  need? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  It  is  our  ejftimatc  that 
the  funds  provided  through  1972  will  be 
adequate  to  provide  priQiary  and  sec- 
ondarj-  treatment  for  ^0  percent.^of  the 
population  of  the  country.  • 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
And  the  Senator  is  .satisfied  that  if  .Uie 
States  and  the  local  communities  are  re- 
sponsive in  working  out  programs  to  meet 
their  critical  needs,  sufficient  funds  will 
be  made  available  so  that  those  commu- 
nities and  those  States  which  have  sig- 
nificant pollution  control  problems  and 
are  really  in  desperate  need  can  meet 
their  obligations? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes  Now,  there  are 
two  areas  of  the  problem  that  are  not 
touched  by  this  bill  One  is  the  separa- 
tion of  storm  and  samtary  sewers  for 
which  Congress  authorized  a  demonstra- 
tion grant  program  la.st  year.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  problem  of  indtistrial  waste, 
for  which  Congress  has  not  yet  provided. 
Sufficient  assistance  for  i.idustry  is  not 
yet  available. 

With  those  two  exceptions,  my  answer 
to  the  Senator  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  while  the 
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Senator  from  Maine  Is  here,  permit  me 
to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusettf;.  I 
have  a  brief  amendment  and  a  brief  com- 
ment on  It:  then  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield  the  floor.  So  with  the  Senator's 
indulgence,  if  we  can  proceed  in  that  way 
I  would  appreciate  It. 

Mr.  NELSON      Yes. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Pipsldent.  there  are  several  provisions  of 
this  legislation  which  cover  new  ground 
and  are  vital  to  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  pollution  abatement  and  control. 
The  first  of  these  amends  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act  of  1924  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
discharge  oil  from  vessels,  shore  Instal- 
lations, or  terminal  facilities  into  inland 
or  coastal  waters. 

My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
been  constantly  plaK\ied  by  the  problem 
of  oil  pollution.  For  example,  in  the 
spring  of  1965  oil  spilled  off  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast  In  the  area  of  Fall  River 
covered  the  shoreline  and  the  entire 
shellfish  area.  Only  in  recent  months 
has  the  shellfish  area  started  to  clear. 

During  the  same  spring,  oil  spillage  oc- 
curred in  the  Charles  River,  a  river  bor- 
dered by  historic  and  cultural  land- 
marks. The  picturesque  shoreline  was 
coated  with  a  layer  of  black  sludge,  all 
the  way  from  Watertown  to  the  ocean. 
Indeed  there  are  waterways  in  our  Htate 
such  as  the  waters  of  the  Mystic  ftlver 
and  the  wharf  areas  of  Boston  Harbor, 
that  are  continually  polluted  with  oil. 
Tliese  are  examples  of  what  has  become 
a  national  problem.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  stiff  penalties  for  discharging  oil 
provided  for  in  the  bill  will  do  much  to 
ameliorate  this  abuse  of  our  Nation's 
waters. 

I  am  also  happy  to  see  that  S.  2947 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior make  a  study  of  the  costs  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  costs  and 
probleins  of  national  water  pollution  con- 
trol. At  the  present  moment,  we  can- 
not foresee  the  specific  results  of  the 
passage  of  S.  2947.  We  know  that  the 
bill  Is  a  great  step  forward  In  pollution 
control  and  abatement.  But  to  keep  up 
with  the  advances  that  will  be  made  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  to  expand  our 
knowledge  and  our  skill  in  coping  with 
pollution,  it  Is  e-ssentlal  that  a  study  be 
made  of  our  progress  In  water  pollution 
control. 

Pinally,  I  note  the  provision  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  effects  of  pollu- 
tion, including  sedimentation.  In  the  es- 
tuaries and  estuarine  zones  of  the  United 
States. 

The  estuarine  zones  of  our  Nation  are 
essential  for  the  purposes  of  commercial 
and  sport  fishing,  for  recreation,  and  for 
camping  and  hunting.  Yet  until  now, 
they  have  been  virtually  neglected.  It 
was  with  this  In  mind  that  I  recently 
proposed  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  nation- 
wide study  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  identify  the  estuarine  areas 
which  should  be  protected  from  further 
deterioration  caused  by  population  pres- 
sures and  water  pollution. 

Consequently,  I  consider  this  provision 
of  S.  2947  a  very  Important  contribution 
to  this  legislation. 


Before  I  conclude  my  remarks.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
S.  2947. 

On  April  11,  1966,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  N.  Bruce  Hanes,  director  of  en- 
vironmental engineers.  Tufts  University. 
Dr.  Hanes  drew  my  attention  to  the  se- 
vere shortage  of  trained  personnel 
trained  In  the  essential  skills  of  water 
treatment  and  sewage  control.  He  em- 
phasized that  fellowships  are  made  to 
students  on  the  graduate  level,  but  not 
in  sufficient  niunber  on  the  undergradu- 
ate level,  where  such  fellowships  or 
scholarships  would  offer  Incentives  to 
students  to  begin  studying  techniques  of 
water  pollution  and  sewage  control  in 
the  first  years  of  college  rather  than 
later  in  graduate  school. 

He  pointed  out  that  unless  action  were 
taken,  full  Implementation  of  our  grow- 
ing water  pollution  programs  might  be 
thwarted  by  a  lack  of  skilled  manpower. 

I  then  wrote  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior.  Labor.  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment inquiring  into  this  problem  and 
suggesting  that  consideration  be  given  to 
convening  a  national  manpower  confer- 
ence to  explore  the  question.  Their  re- 
plies indicated  that  the  problem  of 
shortages  of  skilled  personnel  was  mani- 
fest, but  yet  to  be  confronted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  that  correspondence  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Txrm  UNTnERSTTT, 

College  or  Knginekrino, 
MedfOTd,  Mats.,  April  11,  1966. 
Att. :  Misa  Barbard  Soullotia. 
Tiia  Honorable  Kdwa»d  M.  Kennedy, 
Senator  of  Massachusettf, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wasliington.  DC. 

Deai  Scnatob  Kennedt:  I  .am  writing  this 
letter  to  express  my  grave  concern  of  the 
success  of  tbe  extensive  Federal  programs  lu 
the  field  of  water  pollution  which  were  en- 
larged and  Initiated  by  Legislation  In  1965, 
and  the  new  programs  tbat  are  being  con- 
sidered this  year. 

I  feel  that  many  Tunds  have  been  chan- 
neled Into  this  critical  problem  area  without 
consideration  of  where  the  trained  personnel 
will  come  from  to  carry  these  programs  to  a 
successful  completion.  I  anticipate  that  the 
country  will  aoon  find  itself  In  the  position 
of  New  York  State  where  1.7  billion  dollars 
have  been  made  available  through  a  tx>nd  is- 
sue and  Federal  funds  to  clean  up  the  pol- 
lutional  problems  In  the  next  seven  years; 
however,  they  now  find  that  they  do  not  have 
the  trained  personnel  to  do  the  Job  nor  can 
they  find  them.  I  am  expressing  this  opin- 
ion as  a  young  engineer  who  has  been  con- 
cerned with  education  In  the  field  of  water 
pollutlc«  for  nine  years  and  as  the  Director 
of  Tufts  University  Environmental  Engineer- 
ing Program. 

For  example,  last  year  tli«  89th  Congress 
passed  several  laws  which  wiU  make  available 
millions  of  additional  dollars  to  attack  the 
broad  problem  of  water  pollution  on  several 
fronts.  The  major  bill  was  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1985  (PL.  89-238)  which  provided 
an  additional  $50,000,000  a  year  of  matching 
funds  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
'ment  planU.  It  also  provided  t20.000.000 
per  year  of  matching  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  development  of  new  or 
Improved  methods  of  controlling  storm  sew- 
age. In  addition  to  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965,  the  following  bills  were  enacted  which 


contain    provisions   regarding    water   supply 
and  pollution  control : 

PL.  89-117:  $200,000,000  per  year  of 
matching  funds  for  the  financing  of  basic 
public  water  facllltleo; 

PL.  89-136:  $500,000,000  per  year  of 
matching  funds  for  the  construction,  expan- 
sion or  Improvement  of  public  works  facihues 
In  redevelopment  areas; 

PX.  89-4:  $6,000,000  per  year  of  funds  for 
the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  worics 
In  communities  In  the  Appalachian  region: 

P.L.  89-240:  $50,000,000  per  year  of  match- 
ing funds  to  finance,  among  other  things,  the 
treatment  or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural  are.\6 

In  addition.  The  Water  Resources  Pliinnun 
Act  of  1965  Is  designed  to  "meet  the  rapidly 
expanding  demands  for  water  throughout 
the  nation  •  •  •".  This  Act  establishes  a 
water  resources  council  and  river  basin  com- 
missions and  makes  provision  for  financi.ii 
assistance  to  the  states  to  increase  their  par- 
ticipation in  water  resources  planning.  The 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  of  l%o 
provides  for  the  consideration,  in  the  plan- 
ning of  federal  water  projects,  of  the  pot- 
sibllitles  for  outdoor  recreation  and  fl-^h  and 
wildlife  enhancement.  Provisions  relating  n 
water  are  also  contained  In  the  River  anl 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  and  In  Public  L;iw  89-4.' 
which  authorizes  $944  million  tor  flood  c  n- 
trol  and  navigation  improvement  projects  la 
thirteen  river  basins  over  the  next  two  ye.i.'s 

According  to  tlie  publication  'Fedcr.!; 
Water  Resources  Research  Program  for  fiscjl 
year  1966"  the  Federal  Government  bud^'eted 
a  total  of  $1.8  billion  dollars  for  water  f- 
sources  development  for  fiscal  year  19R6  of 
these  ftmds,  only  $9.7  million  dollars  were  di- 
rectly earmarked  for  manpower  education 
The  Department  of  Interior  administers  $6* 
million  dollars  of  these  funds  under  P.L  83- 
379  which  authorizes  the  establishment  o! 
specific  research  studies  at  deslgruitcd  uni- 
versities. It  Is  questionable  whether  these 
funds  should  be  strictly  considered  educa- 
tional funds  rather  than  research  fund.s  .since 
they  Bupp)ort  faculty,  research  personnc;.  and 
graduate  students  who  participate  in  research 
while  pursuing  course  work  at  the  same  time 
The  balance  of  the  educational  funds  i  $3  2 
million)  are  administrated  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
(FWPCA)  and  provide  direct  support  for 
graduate  students.  These  funds  provide 
training  grants  to  universities  and  individ- 
tial  fellowships  on  the  basis  of  merit  which 
permits  students  to  pursue  full  time  aca- 
demic programs.  The  educational  etiort  by 
the  FWPCA  was  increased  from  $2  6  million 
In  fiscal  year  1965  to  $3.2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1966.  Even  with  this  increase  the  educa- 
tional output  of  trained  men  has  lost  eround 
this  year  In  comparison  to  the  number  of  Jobs 
that  are  now  available.  As  a  result,  of  the 
greatly  Increased  Federal  funds  that  bive 
been  nuule  available  as  outlined  to  combat 
pollution,  hardly  a  day  passes  that  requests 
for  trained  students  In  this  area  are  received 
at  Tufts  from  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
level.  We  now  find  It  possible  to  fill  only  a 
small  fraction  of  these  requests.  This  fail- 
ure Is  a  result  of  Inadequate  funds  for  gradu- 
ate training  combined  with  the  necessity  of 
many  of  our  graduates  to  serve  the  country 
in  the  armed  forces. 

Next  year  this  critical  situation  will  be- 
come worse.  President  Johnson  sent  to  Con- 
gress on  February  23  a  comprehensive  mes- 
sage on  pollution  entitled  •Preserving  Our 
Heritage*.  In  this  message,  he  made  eight 
badly  needed  specific  proposals  as  follows- 

1.  A  Clean  River  Demonstration  Program 
which  would  "clean  and  preserve  entire  river 
basins  from  their  source  to  their  mouths." 
The  four  requirements  Included  (ai  adopUJn 
of  approplrate  water  quality  standards  for 
entire  basins,  (b)  development  of  long-rsnge 
comprehensive  and  practical  plans  to  achieve 
and  preserve  those  standards  by  the  states 
and  local  communlUes,  (c)  where  not  already 
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existing,    the    creation    of    permanent    river  the  flood  of  additional  trained  engineers  and  I    would    also    like    your    Judgment    as    to 

basin  organizations,  and  (d)   willingness  and  scientists  to  meet  our  needs.    The  most  im-  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  convene  a 

abilltv   of  commtinltles  to  obtain   and   con-  portant    proposals    in    President    Johnson's  national   conference   to  determine   the   need 

tribute  funds  for  construction  of  facilities.  February  23rd  message  for  the  success  of  the  for  skilled  workers  created  by  recent  legisla- 

2  Increase  the  federal  contribution  to  the  overall    water    pollution    program    was    Item  tion    designed    to   improve    our   natural    en- 
oroeram  for  construction,  planning,  and  ad-  seven,   calling  for   expansion   of   training   In  vironment.  and  whether  our  federal  programs 
ministration.     This   includes   the  request  to  this  area.    The  most  effective  way  of  accom-  are  adequately  oriented  to  meet  the  need, 
appropriate    for    clean    river    demonstration  pllshlng  this  Is  through  a  program  that  pro-  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  this 
projects  $50  million  lor  fiscal  1967.  vldes  direct  support  for  lull  time  study  siml-  matter  in  the  near  future. 

3  Reorganize  and   concentrate   the  water  lar  to  the  current  program  at  the  FWPCA.  Sincerely, 

programs  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This   year's   proposed    budgetary   increase    of  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

This  Includes  the  transfer  of  the  newly  ere-  $343,000  is  not  adequate. ■ 

ated  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  The  following  suggestions  are  made  to  at-  U.S.  Department  or  Labor. 

from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  tack  the  present  manpower  shortage:  '      Washington.  May  6.  1966. 

and  Welfare  to  Interior      In  the  way  this  was  i.  Expand   the  present  FWPCA  Education  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

done,  the  transfer  automatically  will  be  ef-  Program.  y  <;   senate    Washington,' D.  C. 

;ected  in  60  days  imless  Congress  vetoes  the  This   program    is   established    and    is   cur-  p^.^^   Senator   Kennedy:    Thank    you    for 

proposal.  rently  doing  an  excellent  Job.    Increased  ex-  bringing  to  mv  attention  the  verv  Interesting 

4.  Increitsed  financial  support  for  state  pendltures  in  this  program  will  bring  more  jg^^er  from  your  constituent  Dr  N  Bruce 
agencies.  The  specific  request  was  to  double  rapid  results  than  establishing  new  pro-  jjanes.  Director  of  Environmental  Englneer- 
•.he  federal  contribution.  grams.  ^^„    Tufts    Unlversitv.      I,    too.    share    vour 

5.  Strengthen  the  federal  enforcement  2.  Establish  support  for  undergraduate  concern  and  that  of  Dr.  Hanes  that  we'wlll 
powers.  This  includes  proposals  (a)  to  elim-  students  in  the  field  of  Environmental  Engl-  ^^^  ^^^  developing  water  pollution  programs 
mate  the  two  mandatory  six-month  delays  neerlng  and  EnvlronmenUil  Sciences.  weakened  by  a  severe  shortage  of  personnel 
now  in  the  procedure,   (b)    to  allow  the  fed-  It  Is  realized  that  this  Is  an  extreme  step  ^^ined  in  the  essential  skills  required. 

cral  government  to  bring  suit  to  stop  poliu-  to  take  in  education,  however.  It  would  at-  Manpower  Devel- 

r.on  when  that  pollution  constitutes  immi-  tract  good  students  rapidly  to  the  field  at  ^""Jf^"'^^^  TraminE  Act    tWs^Tartment 

,ent  dimger  to  public  health  or  welfare,  (c)  the   undergraduate   level.     If   we   wait   until  lll'^ll^^'f^  ISroSmawlv   450   iXlS 

tieive  more  weight  In  the  courts  to  evidence  students  reaUze   the  shortage  of  manpower     ''■*"•  ""'  '     "    Jfy •             MT„t„  o„rt 

n-t^uced      in     (ilmlnistrative     enforcement  In  this  area  which  coupled  with  good  wages  1'°""  ^^^  °l^' ^^f  TJ^l^^  ^VLZtT ^^f 

hearings   ,d)  to  allow  the  federal  government  are  often  the  moving  forces  for  selecting  a  Sewerage  Technical  School  In  Neosha  Mis- 

fherlght  to  subpoena  witnesses  to  appear  at  field  of  study  we  will   be  short  of  qualified  ^,f;',^f °^„V  ewag^  plant  "p^ratorswmch 

administrative  hearings.  ,e,  to  allow  the  fed-  B  S.  student.^  for  Jobs   and   graduate   study.  ^^  ^l^l^^^^^^l^^^l^^^^^^^^^^ 

eral  government  the  right  to  Initiate  enforce-  The  direct  federal  support  of  undergraduate  '^j^^'^^'^'f  mstruct  on     The  p^Lem^nt  ra« 

Kent  proceedings  when   pollution  occurs  In  students  Is  on  the  way.     Why  shouldn't  the  ^2  weeks  of  instruction,     ine  placement  rate 

;avig.ible  waters    Intrastate  or  interstate,  (f)  field  of  Water  Pollution  lead  and  be  first  "f  course  graduates  has  been  quite  good. 

;.,  rMuire  registration  of  all  existing  or  po-  3.  Declare   water   pollution   a   critical   area  While  this  has  been  a  successful  program 

•.entlal  sources  of  major  pollution  and  U.S.  of    national    Importance    and    make    people  as   far   as   It   goes,   we   are   not   able    witliln 

.<>presentatlves   be   allowed   to   inspect   such  working  in  this  field  exempt  from  the  draft,  the  scope  of  this  legislation,  to  provide  train- 

wurces,  and  (g)   to  allow  private  citizens  to  This  is  a  radical  recommendation,  however,  Ing  in  the  technical  and  professional  occti- 

brlne  suit  In  federal  court  to  seek  relief  from  the  situation  is  desperate  and  extreme  meas-  pations  to  which  Dr.  Hanes  refers.    He  indi- 

poUution  ures  need  to  be  taken  now.     It  Is  conserva-  cate-s   In   his   letter   that    training   for   these 

6  Strengthened  research  for  new  and  im-  tively  estimated  that  50-;  of  graduates  at  highly  skilled  occupations  should  be  con- 
pro  ed  concepts  of  water  pollution  control,  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  level  ducted  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
The  message  states,  "But  if  pollution  control  have  been  lost  to  the  draft  this  year.  This  levels,  while  our  program  emphasis  is  upon 
IS  to  cope  with  Increasing  volumes  of  waste  measure  would  provide  the  most  immediate  serving  those  with  extremely  linuted  educa- 
;rom  our  growing  industry  and  population,  results  for  new  manpower  and  encourage  tional.  economic,  and  social  backgrounds  so 
::ew  knowledge  and  teclinology  are  required,  students  participation  on  all   levels.  as  to  make  them  employable 

I-.  is  a  challenge   to   researcli   organiziUlons.  Action  needs  to  be  taken  now.  if  men  and  Because   of   this,   I   believe    that   the   pro- 

yih   private    and    public,    to    develop    these  women   are   to  be  available  to  design,  build,  grams    conducted    by    the    Department    of 

technologies."  and    operate    treatment    plants;    clean    our  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In  the  field 

7  Expansion  of  training  to  meet  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams;  make  new  water  of  higher  education  are  more  promising  for 
shortage  of  personnel  Tills  Includes  the  standards;  and  to  enforce  the  new  leglsla-  meeting  professional  needs  of  this  type.  I 
proposal  to  establish  tralneeships,  fellow-  tion.  would  suggest  also  that  the  question  of  a 
ships,  and  an  internship  program  In  federal  I  would  be  willing  to  offer  testimony  on  national  conference  dealing  with  mani>ower 
water  pollution  control  activities  this  matter  if  it  would  be  of  any  assistance,  requirements  for  natural  resource  programs 

8.  Establishment  of  a  National  Water  Similar  letters  have  been  sent  to  the  fol-  is  dependent  primarily  on  the  results  of  find- 
Commission  to  review  and  advise  on  the  en-  lowing:  Hon.  Bradford  Morse,  Representative  Ings  to  be  made  by  the  Department  of  In- 
tire  range  of  water  resource  problems — from  of  Massachusetts;  Secretary  Stewart  Udail,  terior  In  Its  administration  of  the  Federal 
methods  to  conserve  and  augment  existing  Department  of  the  Interior;  Subcommittee  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Our  Bureau 
witter  supplies  to  the  application  of  modern  on  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  House  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been  informed  that 
technology,  such  as  desalting,  to  provide  Appropriations  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of  Interior  Is  currently  in- 
more  usable  water  for  cities,  Industries,  and  Department  of  the  Interior,  House  Appro-  volved  in  a  study  of  manpower  needs  in  this 
larms                                                                 '  prlations  Committee.  occupational   field   which   could   conceivably 

It  is  apparent  from  these  proposals  that  a  Sincerely  yours.  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  conference  such  as  you 

lar^e    number    of    funds     are     immediately  N.  Brvce  Hanes,  Ph   D  mention.    We.  of  course,  would  be  moet  will- 

heeded  in  the  field  of  education  if  the  man-  Director,  Environmental  Engineering.  Ing  to  contribute  to  any  effective  solution  to 

power  needs  are  to  be  met  from  last  year's  ^"/'s  University.  this  problem. 

legislation  as  well  as  the  new  bills  that  are                                          Thank  you  again  for  bringing  this  matter 

being  considered  this  year  as  outlined  in  the  Aprh.  25,  1966.  to  my  attentloB. 

President's  message.  The  Honorable  Willard  W»tz,  Sincerely, 

A  comparison  of  education  funds  available  Secretary  of  Labor,  Department  of  Labor,  W.  Willard  Wirto, 

for  full  time  study  in  fiscal  year  1966  and  Washin0on.  D.C.  Secretary  of  Laoor. 

proposed  funds  for  full  time  study  in  fiscal  Dear  Mr   Secretary;  I  am  enclosing  a  copy                                            

year  1967  under  the  FWPCA  Program  is  made  of   an   excellent   letter   I  have  received   from  ^g   department  or  the  Interior. 

below  Dr.  N.  Bruce  Hanes   Director  of  Envlronmen-  Office  of  the  Secretary 

Fiscal  year  1966:  ^^\  Engineering.  Tuft^  ^''"y^^'^^,    f^  «^"^  Washington.  DC.  April  29.  1966 

J     .  ii7v.u.  r>oints  out  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  achieve  .     „ 

Training   grants... $2,  500,  000  ^     implementation  of  our  new  and  growing  Hon.  Edward  M   p^-N-J^^.^  ^ 

Fellowships 700,000  ^^^^  dilution   progranos  because  of  a  lack  US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C 

of    available    manpower    equipped    with    the  Dear  Senator  Kennedy     I  am  acknowledg- 

^°^'- .3^200000  necessary  skills  needed  in  this  area.     Since  I  ing  your  letter  of  April  25  with  which  you 

share  his  concern,  I  would  very  much  appre-  enclose  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Secretary  of 

Proposed  fiscal  year  1967:  ^.j^^^g  ^f  ^,^^  ^ould  determine  what  resources  Labor  Willard   Wlrtz   as  well   as  a  ^opy  of 

rralning   grants. -.     2,910,000  ^^^   avai'lable    under    existing   legislation    to  a  letter  directed  to  you  by  Dr  N  Brhce  Hanes 

I'ellowshlps... 633,000  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  careers   relating  to   pollution  regarding  manpower   requirements   to  solve 

control.  the  problems  of  water  pollution. 

Total -.     3,543,000  Could  you  also  advise  me  if  the  Bureau  of  This  matter  is,  of  course,  a  very  serious  one 

Tlie  total   proposed   Increase   In   this   pro-  Lat>or  Statistics  has  formulated  some  projec-  and  we   appreciate  your  bringing  it  to  our 

n-am  for  next  year   (considerably  less  than  tion  of  the  manpower  needs  In  this  area  over  attention.     As  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 

last  year)   is  $343,000  and  will  not  provide  the  next  decade?  as  Chairman  of  the  Water  Resotirces  CotipcU, 
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I  shall  want  to  have  our  experts  study  the 
matter  carefully. 

Sincerely   yours. 

ijTEWAaT  Udau., 
Secretary  of  the  Interutr. 

Thb  Undeb  Secret abt 

OF  Health.  EIdi.-cation,  and  Wkx^arb, 

Wasfiington,  DC.  May  S,  1916. 
Hon  Edward  M  Kennedy, 
VS.  Setiate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kenkedt:  This  Is  tci  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  addressed  to 
Secretary  Gardner  dnted  April  26,  1966.  en- 
Closing  a  ropy  of  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  fronn  Dr.  N. 
Bruce  Hanes  concerning  manpower  needs 
and  programs  to  deal  with  problems  of  water 
pollution 

Dr  Hanes'  analysis  of  the  manpower  n»e<ls 
and  programs  to  deal  with  water  pollution 
control  problems  Is  a  thoughtful  and  ac- 
curate appraisal  of  the  situation.  The  need 
for  engineers,  scientists,  and  others  trained 
In  water  pollution  control  and  water  re- 
sources management  generally  is  a  very  slg- 
ntflcant  one  which  is  not  being  met  by  exist- 
ing efforts. 

As  you  know,  the  recently  established 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion Is  rapidly  expanding.  It  Is  experienc- 
ing the  kind  of  needs  that  concern  Dr  Hanes. 
As  the  Federal  agency  Involved  with  sup- 
porting water  pollution  control  training  pro- 
gr;ims,  and  providing  research  £;ranta  and 
fellowships  to  Individuals  and  institutions, 
it  has  considerable  Interest  In  the  points 
raised  by  Dr    Hanes. 

In  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  liftbor, 
you  raised  the  question  of  convening  «  na- 
tional conference  The  Federal  Watei  Pol- 
Ivitlon  Control  AdnUnlstratlon  has  reco^nlzad 
the  need  for  much  more  Information  la  the 
manpower  training  field.  Information 
needed  would  include  numbers  of  persons  re- 
quired by  profession  or  .specialty,  level  of 
training  required  by  position,  phasing  of 
needs  relative  to  the  pollution  problem,  the 
geographic  area  where  needs  are  greatest, 
and  ways  In  which  the  field  could  be  nade 
more  atlracUve  as  an  occupation.  It  ;s  es- 
sential, too.  that  administrative  delayi  are 
not  encouutered  by  qualified  personnel  after 
tiieyhave  indicated  their  availability  for  a 
position  In  water  pollution  control. 

We  believe  much  more  attention  needs 
to  be  given  the  water  pollution  manpower 
problem  than  has  been  given  in  the  past. 
Your  liitereet  In  this  situation  Is  greatly  ap- 
preciated, ir  we  may  be  of  any  assistance, 
or  can  provide  additional  Information,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 

Under  Secretary. 

Department  of  Hoisnc  and 

Urban  Development, 
Washington.  DC,  May  11.  1966. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
17  S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Secretary  Robert 
C.  Weaver  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  re- 
cent query  concerning  the  manpower  needs 
and  programs  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
water  pollution. 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  referring  this 
letter  to  Mr  James  M.  Quigley,  Commissioner. 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Quigley 
Will  reply  to  you  la  detail. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  K.  Walius, 
Acting  Commi33ioneT. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  more  re- 
cently Informed  me  that  although  they 


are  gradusdly  compiling  information  on 
the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  they 
have  not  made  a  special  study  of  this 
shortage. 

The  committee  In  Its  report  on  this 
legislation  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
the  problem.     It  urges: 

( 1 )  That  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  question  of  skilled  manpower  for  opera- 
tion of  p<jllution  control  programs; 

(21  That  such  national  conference  as  rec- 
ommended by  tlie  Senator  be  called  at  the 
earliest  date  consistent  with  orderly  proce- 
dure; 

( 3 )  That  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  HesUth.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare reexamine  existing  manpower  develop- 
ment programs  and  other  education  programs 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  those  pro- 
gnims  may  be  used  for  the  training  of  needed 
skilled  personnel. 

It  is  Impossible  of  course,  to  know 
exactly  what  Uie  effects  would  be  of  an 
increased  supply  of  trained  personnel  in 
water  pollution  control.  But  the  pros- 
pects for  greater  efHciency  and  reduced 
cost  are  very  encouraging.  Water  pol- 
lution experts  from  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts  have  estimated  that  with 
more  sitilled  personnel  they  would  be 
able  to  Increase  efficiency  by  10  percent  in 
10  plants  on  the  Merrimack  River 
through  the  employment  of  more  skilled 
personnel ;  they  would  save  enough 
money  to  construct  a  multimillion-dollar 
treatment  plant.  The  sad  fact  is  tliat 
although  Ma.ssachusetts  officials  realize 
the  potential  for  increased  saving.s.  they 
find  it  very  difficult  to  locate  sufficient 
trained  personnel  to  operate  their  plants. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
without  a  clear  knowledge  of  how  many 
men  are  needed  to  operate  our  water 
pollution  control  and  abatement  pro- 
grams and  without  a  positive  training 
program  oriented  to  meet  those  needs, 
we  may  find  ourselves  unable  to  achieve 
our  pollution  control  objectives. 

Con.sequcntly.  to  insure  that  this  prob- 
lem receives  the  consideration  it  de- 
serves. I  send  to  the  desk  a  printed 
amendment,  No.  640.  and  ask  tliat  it  be 
read  at  this  time. 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislativi;  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  proposes  amend- 
ment No.  640,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.   640 

On  page  32.  lifte  5,  after  "Sec  17."  Insert 
"(al". 

On  page  32.  between  lines  22  and  23.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  make  a  com- 
plete  Investigation  and  study  to  determine 

( 1 )  the  need  for  additional  tr.ilned  State 
and  local  personnel  to  carry  out  programs 
assisted  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other  pro- 
grants  for  the  same  purpose  as  this  Act.  and 

(2)  means  of  using  existing  Federal  training 
programs  to  train  such  personnel.  He  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  investigation  and 
study  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  July  1.  1967. " 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  MassachusetLs.  Mr. 
President,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  need  for  skilled  personnel  trained 
In  the  techniques  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement,  and  to  determine 
how  best  we  can  utilize  existing  Federal 


training  programs  to  train  such  person- 
nel. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  re- 
port the  results  of  such  investigaiior. 
and  study  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  July  1,  1967. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  leRl.sla- 
tion  will  give  us  many  of  the  tools  and 
much  of  t^ie  financial  assistance  that 
Will  be  needed  in  the  years  ahead  to  re- 
store and  prcser\'e  the  quality  of  our 
water  resoui-ces.  The  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Maine  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  this  legislation 
before  the  Senate. 

I  urge  its  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusett.'- 
and  am  happy  to  support  hLs  amendmrat 
This  .subject  was  discussed  earlier.  Mr 
President,  in  response  to  the  amendmo.'^.t 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

The  committee  was  impressed  by  tlie 
presentation,  during  Its  hearings,  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  devoted,  indeed,  several 
paragraphs  in  the  report  to  the  sub  ect 
which  he  has  rai.sed.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  portion  of  the  com- 
mittee report  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  c.xcerp; 
from  the  report  (No.  1367 1  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of  M.i.s3,\chu- 
setts  provided  the  committee  with  an  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  the  personnel  problem 
prepared  by  Dr  N.  Bruce  Hanes.  Director 
of  Environmental  Engineering  at  Tufts  Dni- 
versity.  Dr.  Hanes  pointed  out  that  full  Im- 
plementation of  new  and  growing  water  pol- 
lution programs  may  be  Impeded  due  to  a 
lack  of  available  manpower  equipped  witb 
the  necessary  skills. 

Senator  Kennedy  also  provided  the  com- 
mittee with  correspondence  between  himself 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  W.  WiUard 
Wlrtz,  In  which  the  Senator,  among  other 
things,  suggested  the  desirability  of  con- 
vening "a  national  conference  to  determine 
the  needs  of  skilled  workers  created  by  recent 
legislation  designed  to  Improve  our  natural 
environment,  and  whether  our  Federal  pro- 
grams are  adequately  oriented  to  meet  the 
needs." 

The  committee  believes  Senator  Kennedy's 
suggestion  to  be  of  the  highest  order  of 
importance  and  urges  that — 

(1)  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  report  to  tlie  Congress  on 
the  question  of  skilled  manpower  for  opera- 
tion of  pwllutlon  control  programs; 

(2)  That  such  national  conference  as 
recommended  by  the  Senator  be  called  at 
the  earliest  date  consistent  with  orderly  pro- 
cedure; and 

(3)  That  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  EducaUonr  and 
Welfare  reexamine  existing  manpower  devel- 
opment programs  and  other  education  pro- 
grams to  determine  the  extent  to  which  those 
programs  may  be  used  for  the  training  of 
needed  skilled  personnel. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que.stlon.  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
ts  a  splendid  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  taken  care  of  many  of  the 
problems  concerning  which  so  many  of 
us  have  been  deeply  concerned.  I  know 
what  a  monumental  labor  it  has  l>een.  I 
concrratulate  the  Senator  on  his  work. 

I  know  that  many  of  our  colleagues  are 
deeply  Interested  in  the  economy  and  in 
the  Federal  expenditures.  This  is  a  $6 
billion  bill,  but  It  is  a  $6  billion  bill  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Maine  has  had 
the  graciousness  and  the  generosity  to 
accept  other  peoples  ideas.  Too  many 
of  us  do  not  do  that  here  very  often.  It 
\?.  a  very  good  precedent. 

Tlie  i>ending  bill  has  taken  much  of 
the  steam  out  of  the  argument  concern- 
ins  the  $6  billion  bill.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  very  properly  and  nobly  that 
it  is  a  great  deal  of  money  but  that  the 
money  does  not  have  to  be  appropriated 
ri?ht  away.  The  States  will  be  encour- 
a2cd  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  to  po 
ahead  and  spend  the  money  on  the  tlieory 
th.it  they  will  get  It  back  ultimately. 

In  a  State  like  New  York,  in  which 
Ihcie  is  a  $1.7  bUlion  project,  the  idea 
of  being  able  to  get  reimbursed  for 
money  being  spent  currently — which  we 
can  raise  by  credit  and  other  means — 
makes  us  able  to  proceed.  We  will  take 
onr  chances  and  the  risk  that  ultimately 
the  Federal  Government  will  reimburse 
u.y  However,  I  point  out  the  experience 
that  we  have  had  and  why  this  Is  such 
a  brilliant  provision  in  the  bill. 

The  New  York  Thruway — the  first  of 
the  great  trunk  roads  throuah  the 
States — was  followed  by  others  in  the 
country,  and  it  ha-s  literally  revolution- 
ized our  land. 

There  was  no  Federal  road  procram  at 
the  time  of  its  construction  We  are  still 
tn-inc;  after  all  these  years  to  get  some 
Federal  reimbursement  for  what  Is  in 
effect  an  Interstate  highway — the  New 
York  Thruway. 

New  York  would  not  have  gone  ahead 
with  the  great  sewer  construction  pro- 
srram  which  our  voters  have  authorized, 
by  referendtmi  Incidentally,  unless  we 
had  reassurance  that  we  would  be  re- 
imbursed for  our  expenditures. 

I  think  the  provisions  Incorporated  In 
the  bill  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  are 
very  soimd.  The  other  provisions  are 
splendid. 

I  am  especially  enthusiastic  over  what 
amounts  to  the  advance  approval  of  a 
river  compact  with  respect  to  a  river 
basin. 

This  is  a  fine  example  of  Federal-State 
cooperation  in  a  most  elementary  effort 
in  our  coimtry  toward  the  preser\'atton 
of  tlie  water  and  its  purity.  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  every 
right  to  derive  enormous  satisfaction 
from  ills  role  in  leading  us  into  the 
enactment  of  this  measiu-e  wliich  I  hope 
*111  soon  be  enacted. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  not  only  for  his  re- 
marks this  afternoon,  but  for  the  strong 
support  and  leadership  he  has  provided 
in  introducing  legislation,  some  of  the 
ideas  of  which  are  Incorporated  in  the 
pending  bill.  I  also  thank  him  for  prod- 
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ding  those  of  us  on  the  committee  to 
continue  our  efforts  on  this  problem. 

I  do  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  this  afternoon. 

•Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague.  I  point  out  that  taking 
the  celling  off  all  these  Individual  and 
collective  projects  is  tremendously  help- 
ful to  a  big  industrial  State  and  Is  an- 
other major  contribution  in  the  bill.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 


AIRLINE  CRISIS  POINTS  UP  NEED 
FOR  NEW  EMERGENCY  LABOR 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  in  the  sixth  day  of  a  national  air- 
line strike  which  could  very  well  drag 
on  for  weeks,  endangering  the  economy 
of  the  countrj-  and  stopping,  or  at  the 
very  least  slowing,  transportation  facili- 
ties e.ssential  to  the  national  security, 
health,  and  welfare.  Yet  there  is  now 
not  a  single  statutory  step  left  which 
tlie  President  can  take  to  protect  the 
public  in  this  situation 

All  the  coolinp-ofT  periods  have  run 
out.  but  tlie  dispute  has  not  cooled  off. 

All  the  mediation  and  factfinding 
panels  have  made  their  recommenda- 
tion.s,  but  there  is  no  voluntary  settle- 
ment. 

All  the  top  officials  of  the  executive 
branch,  from  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  on  down,  have  sought  to 
bring  the  parties  to  an  agreement,  but  to 
no  avail. 

Surely  it  is  high  time  we  stopped  pre- 
tending that  existing  laws  are  adequate, 
for  the  mechanisms  provided  by  law — in 
tills  case  the  Railway  Lat>or  Act — have 
been  u.sed  and  exhausted,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  completely  de- 
void of  statutory  tools  to  protect  the 
public. 

Indeed,  the  President  this  time  has 
not  even  asked  for  special  legislation,  as 
he  did  in  the  railroad  firemen's  strike,  nor 
has  he  recommended,  as  he  assured  us 
he  would  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage last  Januai-y.  new  emergency  strike 
legislation.  I  uree  the  President  to  rec- 
ommend his  new  emergency  strike  legis- 
lation now. 

The  Congress  is  not  powerless,  if  we 
Will  only  face  Uie  problem. 

What  is  needed  is  a  statutoiy  method 
of  insuring  that  es.sential  services  will 
be  provided,  even  after  all  the  cooling- 
off  periods  liave  been  exhausted. 

I  have  proposed  one  possible  solution 
to  the  problem.  My  bill,  S.  2797.  would 
provide — in  addition  to  factfinding  with 
recommeiidations  and  a  cooliiig-off 
period  to  permit  bargaining  on  those 
recommendations — both  of  which  have 
already  been  done  mider  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  in  the  airlines  dispute — one 
last-resort  weapon  which  the  President 
could  use  when  all  else  fails.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  President  to  seek 
appointment  by  a  Federal  court  of  a 
special  receiver  to  take  possession  of  and 
operate  the  struck  facilities  to  the  ex- 
tent which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

The  procedure  has  the  merit.s  of,  first, 
protecting    the    public;    second,    leav- 


ing the  parties  free  to  continue  their  bar- 
gaining as  long  as  is  necessary  to  reach  a 
settlement:  and  third,  avoiding  com- 
pulsory arbitration  or  similar  solutions 
such  as  the  special  arbitration  law  we  re- 
luctantly adopted  to  settle — if  Indeed  it 
did  finally  settle — the  1963  rail  work  rules 
dispute.  That  is  the  last  resort  we  had 
in  the  firemen's  strike. 

The  need  for  such  congre.ssional  ac- 
tion is  amply  demonstrated  by  a  review 
of  the  chronolo?y  of  the  airlines  labor 
dispute :  I  shall  give  the  chronology  in 
this  case.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  present  and  no  one  is  a  greater 
expeit  on  that  subject  than  he. 

I-i  August  1965.  the  parties  a?reed  to 
handle  these  negotiations  on  a  joint 
multiemployer  basis. 

On  October  1,  1965.  the  parties  served 
notices  of  intention  to  renegotiate  their 
labor  agreements,  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

The  labor  acreemcnts  expired  on  De- 
ceni'ber  31. 1965. 

Negotiations  failed,  and  on  January 
11.  1966,  the  parties  made  a  joint  appli- 
cation to  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for  mediation.  The  case  was  docketed  by 
the  NMB  on  January  12.  1966.  as  ca.sc  No. 
A-7655,  and  mediation  commenced  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Florida. 

On  March  18,  1966,  the  NMB  offered 
arbitration  to  the  parties,  on  the  statu- 
tory ..ground  that  mediation  had  failed 
to  produce  an  agreement. 

On  March  21.  1966.  the  union  rejected 
arbiti-ation. 

On  Marcli  22.  1966.  the  NMB  wrote  to 
t>oth  parties,  announcing  tliat  arbitra- 
tion had  been  refused  and  that  the  me- 
diation board  was  tlierefore  terminating 
its  seiTices.  This  letter  triggered  a  30- 
day  cooling-off  period  under  the  RaOway 
Labor  Act. 

On  April  21,  one  day  before  the  expira- 
iion  of  the  coolmg-off  period,  tlie  Presi- 
dent appointed  an  emergency  board  to 
find  the  facts  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  a  settlement. 

After  extensive  hearings  and  coiisider- 
alion,  the  emergency  tK>ard  issued  and 
made  public  its  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  tlie  President  and  to  the  parties 
on  June  7.  1966.  This  again  triggered  a 
30-day  cooling-off  period. 

On  June  13.  1966.  the  carriers  accepted 
the  emei-gency  board's  recommendations, 
but  the  union  re:ected  the  recommenda- 
tions, y 

On  July  8.  1966.  the  last  cooling-off 
period  expired  and  the  strike  began. 

We  stand  helpless  now  as  far  as  legal 
remedies  are  concerned. 

I  hope  we  will  not  find  it  neces.sary 
now  to  adopt  another  special  arbitration 
law  as  we  did  when  the  1963  work  rul^ 
dispute  reached  a  similar  Impasse.  If  we 
use  the  1963  rail  work  rules  statute  as  a 
precedent,  we  will  most  a.'^uredly  be  con- 
tributing to  the  establishment  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  as  a  precedent — and 
it  is  a  precedent  which  neither  labor  nor 
management  wants  and  which  would 
very  probably  sound  the  death  knell  of 
free  collective  bargaining  In  basic  or  crit- 
ical industries. 

I  have  made  my  proposal.  I  think  It 
is  a  sound  one.    Under  my  proposal,  the 
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parties  are  left  free  to  bargain.  li  re- 
ceivership becomes  necessary,  both  par- 
ties operate  under  a  disability,  for  the 
union  forfeits  the  right  to  strike,  but 
the  employer  forfeits  possession  and  op- 
eration of  his  facilities.  The  Fetleral 
Government  has  suKKested  what  a  fair 
settlement  would  be,  but  the  partie.v  are 
free  under  this  procedure — unlike  com- 
pulsory arbitration — to  reject  the  <3ov- 
ernment's  suggestion  and  bargain  for 
something  else. 

In  short,  this  proposal  produce;  the 
maximum  protection  of  the  public  with 
the  minimum  of  Government  decision- 
making. 

I  have  said  time  and  again  th.at  the 
basic  weaknesses  of  our  existing  emer- 
gency labor  laws  are  bound  to  subject  us 
to  one  crisis  after  another. 

We  must  have  gumption  enough  to  face 
up  to  our  responsibility. 

I  urged  Congress  to  act  last  fall  when 
a  threatened  steel  strike  imperiled  the 
Nation's  economy.  But  a  last-minute 
settlement  avoided  catastrophe  and  no 
legislative  action  was  taken.  In  January, 
when  a  subway  strike  paralyzed  the  en- 
tire New  York  metropolitan  area,  I  again 
urged  that  Congress  act,  and  the  Presi- 
dent also  stated  publicly  that  new  laws 
were  needed.  But  no  legislative  action 
was  taken,  nor  were  proposals  forthcom- 
ing from  the  administration. 

How  long  shall  we  wait?  How  com- 
plete a  disaster  must  we  have  to  .  ustify 
new  legislation? 

I  think  we  have  already  waited  much 
too  long,  and  endured  far  too  many  crises 
and  "near  misses."  The  time  to  act — 
and  the  time  for  Congress  to  enact — Is 
now. 

I  think  it  is  shocking  that  our  Govern- 
ment IS  powerless  under  the  statute  to 
conduct  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment even  as  it  pertains  to  mail.  There 
is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it  except  to 
exhort  and  try  to  use  brilliant  talents 
like  those  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  and  others  to  bring 
the  parties  together. 

But  if  that  fails,  the  President  has  no 
legal  remedy  whatever.  This  is  a  shock- 
ing srtate  for  a  powerful  Government 
with  so  many  responsibilities  to  be  in. 
I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  see  that  we  repair  it  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  vei-y  brief  comment  on  the 
statement  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  made  with  regard  to 
the  pending  airline  strike. 

As  the  Record  will  show,  I  talked  at 
some  length  last  night  on  the  foor  of 
the  Senate,  setting  forth  what  the  tran- 
script of  the  record  indicates  in  regard 
to  the  evidence  pertaining  to  some  of  the 
major  issues  in  the  strike.  The  evidence 
submitted  by  the  parties  is  quite  different 
from  the  propaganda  being  issued  by  the 
spokesmen  for  the  union. 

It  is  important  that  the  public  under- 
stand the  difference  between  the  claims 
of  the  union  and  what  the  union  showed 
in  the  trial  of  the  case. 

As  I  said  last  night,  and  repeat  now. 
the  emergency  board  appointed  by  the 
President,  on  which  I  had  the  h<mor  to 
serve  as  chairman,  was  a  quasi- Judicial 


tribunal,  not  a  mediation  tribunal  at  all. 
Our  jurisdiction  and  authority  was  limit- 
ed to  the  hearing  of  the  case  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  presented  by  the  parties. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  board  an- 
nounced to  the  parties  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  hearing,  our  recommenda- 
tions would  be  based  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  preponderance-of-evidence 
rule  applied  to  the  evidence  submitted 
by  the  parties.  The  fact  is  that  on 
issue  after  issue  the  union  simply  failed 
to  sustain  the  burden  of  proof.  Tlie  fact 
is  that  on  issue  after  issue,  the  union  is 
trying  to  substitute  its  economic  power 
for  evidence. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits  1  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  a 
regulated  industry;  that  being  a  regu- 
lated industry,  it  is  vested  with  the  pub- 
lic interest;  and  that  the  public  is  a 
party  to  this  dispute  because  it  is  a  regu- 
lated industry. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  made 
the  observation  that  no  procedures  are 
available  at  this  time,  so  far  as  the  law 
is  concerned,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  The  only  procedure  left,  of 
course,  is  mediation  between  the  parties. 
based  upon  the  economic  power  of 
each — to  strike  or  to  lock  out. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows, 
ever  since  1948  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  advocated  a  revision  of  the 
emergency  dispute  sections  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  have 
different  proposals,  but  our  objectives  are 
exactly  the  same,  for  we  feel  that  in  regu- 
lated industries,  when  the  dispute  takes 
the  form  of  creating  a  national  emer- 
gency, the  Government  has  an  obliga- 
tion, through  Congress,  to  step  in  and  to 
provide  a  fair  legal  procedure  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute.  Honest  men  and 
sincere  men  may  differ  as  to  what  that 
procedure  should  be;  but  I  certainly  join 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  this 
afternoon  in  saying  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  time  has  come  when  the  ad- 
mini-stration  must  decide  whether  or  not 
it  wishes  to  recommend  legislation  for 
the  settlement  of  this  dispute.  In  my 
judgment,  it  should.  To  that  degree,  I 
completely  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

I  leave  for  future  determination,  on 
the  basis  of  the  arguments  presented, 
what  the  form  of  that  legislation  should 
be.  I  have  already  made  clear  that  I 
shall  not  support  a  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion bill  limited  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion in  a  regulated  industry  when  a  na- 
tional emergency  takes  place. 

However,  I  have  nothing  but  the  high- 
est respect  for  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI,  who  does  not  share  my 
point  of  view  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
but  thinks  that  such  an  approach  should 
be  made. 

The  proposal  having  been  made,  I  be- 
lieve that  It  should  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  appropriate  Senate  and 
House  committees,  as  we  come  to  grips 
with  the  matter  oi  procedures  that 
should  be  followed  to  achieve  an  ultimate 
settlement  of  any  dispute  that  reaches 
the  stage  of  a  national  emergency. 

A  question  of  fact  is  raised  as  to 
whether  or  riot  the  strike  has  reached  a 


state  of  national  emergency.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  it  has.  One  of  the  reasons  I  say 
that  is  that,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
speech  yesterday,  this  strike  now  raises 
the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  the  admin- 
istration will  stand  by  while  a  great 
union — which  has  a  past  agreement  in  a 
regulated  ii  dustry  that  is  vested  with  liie 
public  interest — uses  its  economic  power 
to  force  a  wage  settlement  that  will  blow 
off  the  lid  as  far  as  inflation  control  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  finish 
this  thought;  then  I  shall  yield. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday  if  this  union 
succeeds  in  bludgeoning  its  way  througli 
to  an  inflationarj'  wage  increa.se,  stand- 
ing in  the  wings  will  be  union  after  union 
ready  to  take  up  wage  settlements.  Of 
course,  the  leaders  of  those  unions  would 
have  no  course  but  to  insist  that  they, 
too,  ask  for  inflationary  wage  increases. 

I  say  respectfully  that  Mr.  Ramsey, 
the  spokesman  for  this  u.iicn.  is  sub- 
stituting his  adrenal  glands  for  his  cor- 
tex in  this  dispute,  by  making  highly 
emotional  appeals  that  have  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  facts  in  the  record.  Mr 
Ramsey  tried  the  case,  and  Mr.  Ramsey 
must  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure  to  establish  even  a  prima  facie 
case,  on  issue  after  issue,  in  support  c! 
certain  unreasonable  demands  of  f.e 
union  This  failure  caused  the  emer- 
gency board — sitting  really  as  a  labor 
court,  as  a  quasi-judicial  body— to  say, 
as  the  report  of  the  board  shows,  that 
on  these  issues  the  union  failed  to  sus- 
tain its  burden  of  proof. 

This  union  apparently  was  so  deter- 
mined to  go  through  to  a  strike  unless 
its  demands  were  granted  by  the  board 
or  by  other  agencies  of  the  Govcrnm.T.t. 
that  it  did  not  even  present  its  cr.se 
through  a  labor  lawyer  or  through  the 
services  of  a  labor  economic  service, 
which  is  customarj'  in  disputes  of  this 
type.  So  I  said  good  naturedly  and  half 
jocularly,  in  a  conversation  with  the  par- 
ties, that  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find 
the  union  discriminating  against  the 
most  outstanding  closed  shop  in  Amer- 
ica— namely,  my  profession,  the  legal 
profession— by  not  having  an  able  labor 
lawyer  present  its  evidence. 

I  say  most  respectfully,  and  I  hope 
the  membership  of  the  lAM  will  take 
note  of  it,  that  had  they  followed  such 
an  orderly  procedure,  in  my  jud,smerit 
they  would  have  made  a  better  record 
in  the  case,  and  might  have  placed  the 
board  in  a  position  where  its  recommen- 
dations might  have  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
presented. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  wish  to  stress  this 
point  this  afternoon,  as  I  did  last  nieht 
in  my  speech  in  the  Senate.  This  inion 
is  bringing  the  American  people  to  the 
brink  of  a  great  inflation.  If  this  umon 
succeeds  in  bludgeoning  its  way  throuph 
to  inflationary  wage  increases,  may  I 
say  to  my  President,  that  you  cannot 
stop  the  inflationary  spiral  without  in- 
flation control  legislation.  And  what 
does  that  mean?  As  I  said  last  night,  it 
means  wage  control,  it  means  price  con- 
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trol.  and  it  means  the  Government  step- 
ping In,  In  no  small  measure,  to  run  the 
economy  of  this  coimtry. 

A  Government  controlled  economy 
cannot  be  reconcQed  with  a  free  economy. 
Therefore,  It  Is  Important  that  labor 
leaders  in  this  country,  not  only  in  this 
union  but  In  every  other  union,  take  a 
long,  solemn  look  as  to  where  the  conduct 
of  this  union  will  lead  them,  because  we 
are  in  an  hour  of  national  crisis. 

As  the  record  shows,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam;  but  we  are 
engaged  in  that  war,  and  we  must  see  to 
It  that  no  one  Is  allowed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  war  by  leading  the  economy 
of  this  country  into  an  Inflationary 
spiral.  If  that  should  be  done,  let  us  face 
it:  They  will  be  attempting  to  make  blood 
profits  out  of  tlie  war.  All  that  any 
union  or  any  employer  is  entitled  to  dur- 
ing this  period  are  reasonable  and  non- 
inflationary  wages,  and  reasonable  and 
nonlnflatlonary  profits.  Tliat  was  the 
burden  of  my  argument  last  night;  It  Is 
the  burden  of  my  argument  today. 

So  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits]  that  Congress  ik>w 
has  a  responsibility,  even  if  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  act.  But  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  since  he  fully  compre- 
hends the  economic  emergency  that  this 
strike  is  creating  across  the  Republic,  he 
will  act.  He  cannot  stand  by.  In  my 
judgment,  with  the  great  record  he  has 
made  In  seeking  to  attack  inflation,  and 
let  this  union  become  the  bellwether  for 
leading  the  country  over  the  brink  and 
into  the  bottomless  pit  of  economic  in- 
flation. So  I  join  in  the  objectives  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  this  after- 
noon. I  believe  this  dispute  is  causing  us 
to  confront  a  national  emergency  and 
will  lead  to  similar  disputes  ii  it  is  not 
checked. 

The  workers  in  this  union  are  entitled 
to  a  fair  wage  settlement.  If  they  have 
any  evidence  that  they  did  not  present 
to  the  board,  they  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  that  evidence  forward. 
The  President  Is  giving  them  that  oppor- 
tunity by  making  available  to  them  two 
great  mediators,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

But  let  me  make  clear  that  this  ad- 
niiiistration,  through  mediation,  cannot 
justify  putting  the  stamp  of  approval 
upon  a  settlement  in  this  case  tliat  can- 
r.ot  be  reconciled  with  the  right  of  the 
American  ijeople  to  a  reasonable  control 
oi  inflation.  Any  mediation  settlement 
wliich  will  pave  the  way  for  an  infla- 
tionary breakthrough  with  respect  to 
wases  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  be  justi- 
fied. 

I  shall  yield  to  no  one  In  Insisting  that 
these  workers  get  a  fair  wage  settlement. 
They  were  given  a  fair  wage  settlement 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  submitted  by 
them.  If  they  have  any  more  evidence, 
evidence  which  tliey  did  not  present,  let 
them  bring  It  forward.  But,  in  my  judg- 
ment. In  this  hour  of  national  crisis  we 
cannot  let  thla  union  or  any  other  union 
or  any  management  group  follow  a  course 
of  action  ttuit  will  create  a  national 
emergency  and  threaten  the  soundness 
of  the  American  dollar. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  this  Senator 
will  be   misunderstood   hi    making    that 
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statement,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
be  misunderstood  when  I  speak  the  truth. 

We  must  face  up  to  our  responsibility 
Rs  free  people  and  recognize  tJhat  while 
this  war  Is  on  we  will  have  to  make  some 
sacrifices  here  at  home  In  seeing  to  it 
tliat  we  keep  the  greatest  security  weap- 
on which  we  possess,  a  free  economy  and 
a  sound  economy. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  discussion 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  I  had  last  night,  it  was  re- 
vealed— and  I  assume  that  the  Record 
today  should  show  these  figures — that 
the  total  demand  of  the  union  In  this 
dispute  originally  was  $130  million  by 
way  of  fringe  benefits,  wage  Increases, 
and  otherwise.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
statement? 

Mr  MORSE.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Record  further 
shows  that  the  three-member  board  of 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  the  chairman,  awarded  the  union  $76 
million  In  the  aggregate. 

Mr   MORSE     The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  union  refused  to 
accept  $76  million,  but  has  reduced  its 
demands  of  $130  million  down  to  $114 
million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  claimed  it  is  low- 
ered to  $114  million,  but  the  parties  are 
in  di.spute  about  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  but  in  any  event 
this  three-man  board  decided  that  $76 
million  was  justified;  that  It  would  ob- 
viate the  forces  of  infiation;  and  that 
was  the  .settlement  that  should  be  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  frankness  In  present- 
ing this  matter  The  Senator  has  been 
just  as  vigorous  In  his  description  of  the 
evils  of  this  union  leader  as  he  has  been 
in  the  past  In  the  defense  of  the  unions 
when  he  felt  that  they  were  In  the  right. 

Last  night  the  Senator  said : 

I  am  ndvised  by  the  administration  that 
tlie  employers  in  the  mediation  conferences 
that  have  been  held  thus  far.  while  the  strike 
gun  Is  Ijelng  pointed  at  the  head  of  the 
country,  have  been  willing  to  increase  the 
bou.rd's  amount  by  $2  million. 

I  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  this  is  a  strike  against  the  people 
of  the  Nation  and  that  something  has  to 
be  done  to  effectively  bring  it  to  an  end. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  share  the  view  of  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  mandatory  arbitration  and  final 
arbitration.  I  gather  from  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  said  that  there 
should  be  fuUy  explored  what  the  instru- 
mentality should  be.  Whether  it  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI,  or  my  rec- 
ommendation I  am  of  the  belief  that 
something  has  to  be  done,  and  if  it  is 
not  done  through  tlie  recommendation  of 
the  President  it  should  be  done  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  wish  to  remind  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse!  that 
he  asked  consent  for  the  Committee  on 
Education  to  meet  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  late .  f(y  the 
meeting   but   I   do   not   mind   because  I 


think  it  Is  important  that  this  record  be 
me.de. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  spoke  of 
the  Emergency  Board  which  he  headed 
as  being  a  Quasi -judicial  board.  The 
fact  is  that  it  does  not  have  plenary' 
ix>wer.  and  no  court  can  order  its  deci- 
sions into  eflect.  Therefore,  we  must 
act.  I  believe  the  record  sliould  be  com- 
plete. We  must  act  on  either  the  plan 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI, 
the  plan  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Lausche],  my  plan,  or  somCplan  pro\'1d- 
ing  for  definite  action  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest.  That  is  what  we  are  all  con- 
tending for  and  that  is  what  must  be 
done. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Railway  Labor  Act  provides  for  the 
emergency  board  to  try  the  case  as  a 
quasi-judicial  board,  but  demands  only 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  parties  for  final  disposition.  Then, 
they  have  30  days  to  seek  to  modify  the 
recommendation  of  the  board,  and  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  they  are  free  to 
strike.  It  is  this  strike  that  created  the 
national  emergency. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  every  leader  in 
this  umon  and  every  member  of  this 
union  knows  that  this  strike  is  going  to 
be  settled,  and  they  know  it  is  going  to 
be  settled  pretty  much  on  the  same  basis 
a.s  now.  if  they  disperse  the  picket  lines 
and  get  around  the  negotiating  t-able  and 
act  in  good  faith  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  have  the  power  to  sustain 
Itself,  and  this  has  to  be  done 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  have  to  in  so- 
called  regulated  Industries,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL AMENDMENTS  AND  CLEAN 
RRTIIS  RESTORATION  ACT  OF 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  2947 J  to  amend  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  m  order  to 
improve  and  make  more  effective  certain 
programs  pursuant  to  such  act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  ar.d  nays  on  the  pending 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
support  S.  2947,  the  Clean  Rivers 
Restoration  Act.  This  bill  is  the  result 
of  extensive  research  and  heanngs  by 
the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  IMr. 
MusKiE  1 .  Senator  Muskie  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommiitee  are  to  be 
commended  for  once  again  bnngmg  to 
tlie  floor  of  the  Senate  comprehensive 
and  forward-looking  legislation  through 
which  our  energies  and  resources  can  be 
mobilized  for  the  battle  against  water 
pollution. 

The  Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act  ex- 
tends and  expands  the  Federal  water 
pollution  control  program  in  several  im- 
portant respects.  It  is  a  significant  and 
logical  addition  to  the  series  of  pollution 
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control  laws  beginning  with  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Art  and  the 
Important  amendments  to  that  law,  such 
as  the  Water  Quality  Act  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
this  bill  is  a  provision  which  would 
orgajiize  water  pollution  control  plan- 
ning according  to  river  basin.  Water 
pollution  does  not,  of  course,  respect 
State,  municipal  or  agency  boundary 
hnes.  The  pollution  of  our  major  rivers 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  polluted 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  major  cities,  but 
that  they  are  polluted  along  their  entire 
courses,  from  their  sources  to  their 
mouths.  In  these  circumstances,  pollu- 
tion control  programs  designed  for 
particular  cities  or  vicinities  without 
regard  to  the  situation  throughout  the 
drainage  basin  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
an  effective  job  of  cleaning  up  our  rivers. 
Under  the  clean  rivers  restoration  pro- 
gram proposed  by  this  bill,  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  control  and  abate- 
ment of  pollution  throughout  river  basins 
would  be  prepared,  and  economic  incen- 
tives would  be  provided  to  insure  that 
waste  treatment  was  adequate  to  meet 
water  quality  standards  established  by 
the  plan.  Only  through  the  adoption  of 
such  a  comprehensive  plan  in  every  river 
basin  will  we  be  able  to  eventually  meet 
our  national  wat«r  pollution  protlem. 

Another  Important  feature  of  this  bill 
Is  the  provision  for  expanded  research 
and  development.  Our  methods  of  col- 
lecting and  treating  domestic  wastes 
have  not  changed  for  half  a  century. 
Many  industrial  wastes  are  not  ame- 
nable to  conventional  treatment,  and  new- 
methods  must  be  developed.  We  need 
extensive  woik  on  the  problem  of  com- 
bined storm-sanitary  sewers,  on  joint 
municipal-industrial  systems,  and  on 
advanced  waste  handling  and  waste 
treatment  methods.  I  feel  that  the  ex- 
panded research  programs  and  fund  au- 
thorizations provided  by  this  bill  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  bringing  about  the 
technological  breakthroughs  upon  which 
much  of  the  future  progress  in  water 
pollution  abat€ment  and  prevention  will 
depend. 

Although  I  will  not  discuss  them  in 
detail,  there  are  many  other  outstand- 
ing features  of  this  bill.  The  provisions 
for  an  estuary  research  program,  the 
mandatory-  {dilution  report  requirement, 
the  regulation  of  oil  pollution  from  ves- 
sels and  terminals,  to  mention  but  a  few 
of  these  provisions,  will  fill  important 
needs  in  our  overall  national  pollution 
control  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  gravest 
immediate  problem  confronting  us  In 
the  pollution  battle  is  the  vast  require- 
ments of  our  cities — large  and  small— 
for  waste  collection  and  treatment  fa- 
cilities. The  Federal  program  for  as- 
sisting municipalities  to  construct  waste 
treatment  works  has  resulted  in  a  tre- 
mendous acceleration  of  construction 
work  S.  2947  makes  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  expanding  this  program. 
Under  the  clean  rivers  restoration  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  may 
make  grants  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 


of  treatment  works  provided  that  the 
State  pays  at  least  30  percent  of  the  cost. 
Tlie  Federal  contribution  under  this  pro- 
gram may  be  further  increased  by  grants 
under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  and  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act. 

Amendments  to  the  existing  Federal 
cost-sharing  program  remove  the  dollar 
ceilings  on  grants  and  substantially  in- 
crease the  Federal  proportion  of  con- 
struction costs  if  a  treatment  works  is 
part  of  a  comprehensive  plan.  Other 
amendments  provide  for  retroactive  re- 
imbursement of  money  expended  for 
qualified  treatment  works  construction 
projects,  and  establish  a  loan  program  to 
help  municipalities  meet  the  costs  of 
treatment  works  construction.  These 
changes  in  and  additions  to  the  Federal 
program  to  encourage  the  construction 
of  municipal  treatment  works  are  badly 
needed  and  will  greatly  strengthen  that 
program. 

Under  this  bill.  It  would  be  possible  for 
a  municipality  to  get  a  Federal  grant  of 
up  to  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  treatment 
plant  construction  under  the  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  Federal  grant  pro- 
t;ram.  and  up  to  50  percent  under  the 
clean  rivers  restoration  program.  The 
bill  would  authorize  a  total  of  $6  billion 
for  the  next  6  fi.scal  years  to  finance 
grants  under  tK)th  these  provisions.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  both  the  proposed 
Federal  grant  levels  and  the  authoriza- 
tion for  funds  to  finance  these  grants 
are  inadequate  for  the  needs  to  be  met. 
I  believe  that  meeting  these  rapidly 
mounting  needs  of  our  cities  for  adequate 
waste  collection  and  treatment  systems 
should  be  a  national  responsibility  with  a 
No.  1  priority.  The  pollution  crisis 
around  our  cities  is  deepening  so  rapidly 
that  the  Federal  Government  camiot  any 
longer  sit  back  and  insist  that  other  units 
of  government  solve  the  problem.  The 
fact  is  that  the  job  is  not  being  done  and 
never  will  be  done  unless  we  make  it  an 
urgent  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  the  building  of  interstate 
highways  is  a  task  so  urgent  as  to  require 
90-percent  Federal  financing,  certainly 
the  saving  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  Is 
equally  urgent  and  equally  national  in  its 
significance. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
llio  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Nelson  1  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  13.  line  18.  strike  out  "not  exceed  " 
and   Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "be". 

On  page  13,  line  20.  before  tlie  semicolon 
Insert  a  comma  and  "except  tliat  such  per 
centum  shall  be  Increased  by  the  per  centum 
(not  lu  e.xcess  of  20 1  which  Is  equal  to  the 
per  centum  of  such  costs  which  the  State  in 
whlcli  the  project  Is  located  agrees  to  pro- 
vide". 


.  On  page  14,  line  21,  after  the  semicolon. 
Insert  "and". 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
out  all  through  line  25. 

On  page  15,  line  1,  strike  out  "(6>"  .md 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(5)  ". 

On  page  24,  line  16,  beginning  with  "no 
grant"  strike  out  all  through  "exceeding  30" 
in  line  17,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  -.he 
grant  for  any  project  shall  amount  to  50  ' 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  brief  statement  there  be- 
printed  in  the  Record  materials  taken 
from  the  report  "Disposal  of  Municipal 
Sewage — Water  Pollution  Control  and 
Abatement,"  12th  report  by  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Government  Operation, 
prepared  by  the  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  Subcommittee,  March  24,  1965 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE),  for  a  period  of  2  years.  That 
committee,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  TMr,  MuskieI  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  air  and 
water  pollution  for  almost  4  years. 

The  pending  bill  is  one  of  the  fruitful 
results  of  these  extensive  and  probing 
hearings  into  the  question  of  water  pol- 
lution In  this  country. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  is  to  be 
commended  for  having  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, most  forward-looking,  and  finest 
water  pollution  control  bill  that  has 
ever  been  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  my  knowledge,  for  active  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

The  bill  would  make  an  authorization 
of  $6  billion,  which  is  a  substantial  .step 
In  the  right  direction.  Tlie  amcnd.Tient 
I  sent  to  the  desk  aims  to  change  the 
formula  In  the  bill.  In  the  bill,  there  i- 
a  grant  of  up  to  30  percent  to  the  loca! 
municipalities,  and  up  to  50  percent  i:' 
the  States  are  willing  to  match  with  30 
percent.  The  amendment  I  sent  to  the 
desk  would  make  the  grant  50  percent  to 
local  municipalities,  and  would  match 
the  State  up  to  20  percent,  making  a 
total  amount  of  90  percent.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  would 
make  a  grant  of  50  percent  to  the  loc.il 
municipalities  and  another  20  percent  li 
the  State  will  match  the  20  percent. 
making  the  Federal  grant  a  total  of  70 
percent.  The  total  grant  to  the  munici- 
palities, under  tliose  circumstances, 
would  be  90  percent. 

I  think  that  ultimately— although  this 
is  the  best  grant  feature  that  has  been 
contained  In  any  bill  ever  taken  up  in 
Congress  for  consideration — we  will  have 
to  go  into  the  position  of  "upplng"  the 
matching  funds  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  local  municipalities  far  beyond 
what  we  have  done  in  the  past,  and  far 
beyond  what  It  is  contemplated  to  do  In 
the  pending  legislation. 


If  we  were  to  sit  down,  consider  the 
most  serious  domestic  problems  con- 
fronting this  country  today,  I  believe 
that  the  problem  of  the  status  of  the 
quality  of  our  environment  would  rank 
a.s  the  most  urgent  one. 

To  one  degree  or  another,  we  have  pol- 
luted every  river  basin  in  America.  We 
have  polluted  the  shorelines  of  nearly 
every  major  city  in  America.  We  have 
almost  destroyed  the  water  in  Lake  Erie, 
wf  are  well  underway  in  the  pollution 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  are  bopinning  the 
pollution  of  Lake  Superior.  We  are  well 
on  our  way  to  polluting  that  magnificent 
lake,  high  in  the  mountains.  Lake  Tahoe, 
and  are  beginning  the  pollution  of  the 
ocean.  In  fact,  we  now  find  that  in  the 
Antarctic,  DDT  has  been  found  in  the 
fatty  tissues  of  the  Adelie  penguins  and 
yet  no  DDT  has  been  used  within  1,000 
"miles  of  the  Antarctic. 

We  are  well  on  our  way  to  a  serious 
pollution  of  the  air  over  this  country. 
The  whole  issue  of  the  quality  and  the 
status  of  our  environment  is.  I  think,  the 
most  significant  and  important  domestic 
l.ssue  confronting  this  country  today. 
Whrn,  finally,  we  get  around  to  tackling 
the  full  force  of  the  whole  question  of 
water  pollution  in  this  countiT.  I  think 
we  \vill  be  facing  a  problem  with  a  price 
tap  on  it  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $75  billion  to  $100  billion.  Everyone 
.^ays  that  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  of  course 
it  i.s  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  in  the  next 
15  or  20  years  to  clean  up  the  water  in 
.\mcrica.  However,  it  is  only  about  the 
equivalent  of  IV3  years'  defense  budget. 
I  think  the  question  of  maintaining  and 
raising  the  quality  of  the  environment  in 
which  we  live  in  the  next  15  to  20  years 
IS  worthy  of  the  investment  of  money 
equivalent  to  a  defense  budget  expendi- 
ture of  a  year  and  one-third. 

Exmurr   1 
Or  Cot-NTSY's  Stre.ims  Can  No  Longer  As- 

SIMH  .\TE  THE  EVEB- INCREASING  WASTES  DlS- 

ciiARGED  Into  Them 
(Materl.-jls  taken  from  the  rrport  "Disposal 
of  Municipal  Sewage  (Water  Pollution 
Control  and  Abatement),"  r2th  report  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
era! Ions,  prepared  by  the  National  Re- 
s^'urces  and  Power  Subcommittee,  Mar. 
24,  1965) 

.s.itisfactory  development  of  urban  society 
(Itpi  Tids  on  adequate  disposal  of  the  complex 
■*.i.s'.e.s  resulting  from  community  living. 
WiUT  pollution,  therefore.  Is  both  a  symbol 
iiijd  rtftllctlon  of  the  growth  of  modern  clvU- 
i.'.ui'n.  It  adversely  affects  the  continued 
frowih.  health,  and  development  of  the 
Ur.i'.L'd  States. 

Ihe  water-carriage  system  for  the  disposal 
n'.  household  and  Industrial  wastes  from  ovir 
ritie.s  and  towns  developed  because  of  Its 
Simplicity  and  apparent  economy.  The  city 
hcwcr  offered  a  relatively  inexpensive  means 
!' r  removing  offensive  and  potentially 
d.iiiperous  wastes  from  our  Immediate  sur- 
nvindings  and  discharging  them  to  a  wat*r- 
C:iur.se  for  disposal  beyond  sight,  smell,  and 
ciii;.sclence.  This  practice  was  tolerated  by 
the  America  of  a  half-century  ago.  because 
the  streams  were  often  able  to  assimilate  the 
discharge.  As  a  result,  stream  pollution  was 
minor  and  local  In  nature. 

Today,  however,  our  cities  are  no  longer 
l.'soiuted  from  one  another  by  long  reaches 
of  streams.  In  the  increasingly  urban 
America  of  today,  our  communities  are  grow- 


ing closer  and  closer  together.  Water  supply 
Intakes  and  waste  outlet*  are  intermingled 
along  our  watercourses,  and  the  assimilative 
capacities  of  our  streams  are  no  longer  able 
to  cope  with  the  ever-increasing  loads  of 
poUutlonal  materials  discharged  into  them. 

SINCE  1900,  MUNICIPAL  SEWAGE  DISCHARGES 
HAVE  QUINTUPLED,  AND  THEIR  POLLUTIONAL 
EFFECT     HAS    TRIPLED 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  approximately 
950  communities  In  the  United  States  had 
sewers,  serving  about  24.5  million  persons.  A 
ecant  60  communities  provided  partial  treat- 
ment for  the  sewage  of  i  million  persorts  and 
the  remainder  discharged  their  wastes  un- 
treated. In  1900,  the  municipal  Wiistes  reach- 
i.ig  streams  had  a  pijllution.-il  effect  equiv- 
alent to  the  raw,  untreated  sewage  from  a 
population  of  about  24  million. 

The  number  of  communities  new  served  by 
sewers  totals  more  than  11,400;  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  served  by  those  sewers  totals 
over  118  million.  Of  these,  about  9.300  mu- 
nicipalities now  have  either  primary  or  sec- 
ondary sewage  treatment  facilities,  which 
serve  about  102  million  people. 

Despite  this  progress,  the  total  amount  of 
municipal  pollution  has  not  decreased.  On 
the  contrary,  municipal  pollution  has  sub- 
stantially increased  as  a  result  of  growing 
population,  obsolescence  of  older  treatment 
plants,  failure  to  construct  needed  sewage 
treatment  plants.  Increased  interception  of 
industrial  wastes   by   municipal   sewers,   and 


the  ever-increasing  number  of  water-using 
devices  in  the  home  (multiple  baths,  garbage 
grinders,  automatic  laundries,  etc  )  By 
1960.  the  municipal  sewage  discharged  Into 
our  streams,  treated  and  untreated,  was  al- 
most 5  times  the  amount  discharged  in  1900. 
and  Its  poliutlonal  effect  was  equal  to  the 
untreated  sewage  from  more  than  75 
million  people,  or  triple  the  amount  in  1900. 

The  following  table  I  shows  the  growth 
in  the  sewered  population,  the  Increase  m 
municipal  sewage  pollution,  and  a  projection, 
based  on  expected  urban  growth,  estimating 
conditions  which  will  exist  in  1970  and  1980 
under  alternate  assumptions — (Ci  If  all  com- 
munities provide  secondary  treatment  by 
1980,  and  (  bVlf  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  continues  at  the  present  ratf. 
These  projections  for  1970  and  1980  also  as- 
sume that  municipalities  will  continue  to 
intercept  acceptable  industrial  wastes. 

Tlie  projections  In  table  I  show  that  even 
if  the  municipalities  of  this  Nation  provide 
secondary  treatment  with  conventional 
methods  by  1980  for  all  the  sewered  popula- 
tion, the  amount  of  pollution  reaching 
watercourses  In  1970  and  1980  will  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  today.  More  im- 
portantly, these  projections  show  that  unless 
the  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  Is  substantially  accelerated, 
water  pollution  will  continue  to  increase  and 
will  be  intolerable  In  numerous  places  long 
before  1980. 


Table  I. — Population  served  by  sewers  and  sewage  treatment,  1900-80  * 

(la  millioDs] 


Vtar 


I«00 
I»20. 
1935 

!!)«). 
1970. 

1980. 


Sewered 
population 


24.  { 
47.  £ 
B9.{ 
!«.( 
1(».( 

l,'iZ( 

2oa( 


Served  by 
treatment 


1.0 

g.  fi 

28.4 

.M.  0 

IM.0 
'137.0 
»124.0'^ 
•200.0 
» 170.  0 


Discharfring 
raw  sewage 


23.  S 

38.0 

41.0 

26.0 

2.V0 

'15.0 

•28.0 

•  None 

'30.0 


Populatim 
equivalent 
discbarged 


24 
40 
61 
60 

76 
»78 
•85 
<70 
'114 


'  Data  taken  or  extrapolated  ffom  "Modern  Sewaec  Dlspofal."  Federation  o(  Sewage  Works  A.ssoclatlon,  1938. 
"IW?  Inventory  of  Municipal  and  Industrial  Wa.ste  Farliilics,"  USPUS:  and  unpublished  date  from  U.S.  Public 

Health  Service.  ,       „  ,  ,     ■  ^    .,„».,,  .^ 

>  Assumes  that  procrf ss  toward  secondary  treatment  for  all  municipal  wastes  by  15"80  will  be  made;  a  per  capita 
population  equivalent  ( PE)  of  1  6;  and  80  percent  removal  of  PE  by  secondary  treatment. 
'  Same  as  2  eirept  assume?  present  rate  of  sewa^^e  treatment  construction  will  continue 

<  Assumes  that  all  sewered  population  will  bo  served  by  secondary  sewage  treatment  by  1980;  a  per  capita  popu- 
lation "equivalent  (PE)  of  1.75;  and  80  percent  removal  of  PE  by  secondary  treatment. 
'  Same  as  4,  eicept  assumes  present  rate  of  sewage  treatment  construction  will  rontioue. 


The  metropolitan  area  of  Chlc.ipo  provides 
a  classic  example  of  profound  difflcullies  re- 
sulting from  the  growing  problems  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  disposal.  Although  Chicago 
has  very  efficient  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
the  city's  waste  discharges  are  equivalent  to 
the  untreated  sewage  of  over  1  million  per- 
sons and  contain  solid  wastes  suspended  and 
In  solution,  amounting  to  3.400  tons  per  d.iy. 

ALTHOUGH  SUB.STANnAL  PROGRESS  HAS  OCCURRED 
IN  CONTROLLING  POLLUTION  FROM  MUNICIPAL 
SEWAGE.  THE  TOTAL  PCiLItTTION  LOAD  ON 
AMERICAS    WATERS    IS    STILL    INCREASING 

The  construction  of  needed  municipal  and 
industrial  waste  treatment  f.icilillcs  Is  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  effective 
water  quality  management,  and  requires  ex- 
penditure of  sut)stantial  money.  The  ln"en- 
tory  d.-ita  now  collected  at  5-year  intervals 
by  the  States  and  consolidated  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  demor.stratc  both  the 
steady  improvement  and  the  vast  unfinished 
work  still  to  be  done  In  the  control  of  pollu- 
tion from  municipal  wastes.  Table  11  sum- 
marlzes  these  data  for  1945.  1957,  and  1962 
(the  most  recent  Inventory  of  municipal 
waste  facilities) . 


Table  II  shows  (a)  that  In  the  17-year  pe- 
riod 1945-62.  sewered  communities  Increased 
from  8,917  to  11.420;  (b)  that  the  population 
served  by  sewers  increased  from  74,740.887  to 
118,371,919,  while  those  discharging  raw  sew- 
age decreased  from  27,867,783  to  14,686,941; 
and  (C|  that  secondary  treatment  plants  in- 
creased from  2,799  to  6.584.  serving  a  popula- 
tion which  Increased  from  21.659.504  to  61,- 
191,352. 

These  figures  are  Indeed  Importan,  indica- 
tors of  progress  in  controlling  pollution  from 
municipal  wastes.  Particularly  significant  is 
the  great  and  rapid  rate  of  progress  made 
since  1957  when  the  Federal  construction 
grants  program  began  to  operate. 

However,  table  II  also  shows  that  in  1962 
lai  there  were  2.249  sewered  communities, 
serving  14,686.941  people,  still  discharging 
raw  sewage;  ib)  of  those  communities  hav- 
ing scwiige  trc.itiner-t  plants.  2.794  plants 
serving  42,493  626  people  provided  less  than 
.^.econdary  treatment:  and  (ci  1,923  of  the 
sewered  communities  had  combined  sewers 
and  .^torm  drains  through  which  raw  sewage 
couid  overflow  into  watercourses  at  times  of 
heavy  rain. 
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Oeneral 

IMS 

(numt'or) 

(nnniber) 

1962 

Number 

Topulatiun 

Nanit<«r  of  comiuunttias — 

With.  M'wcr  svsl*^iKs .  . 

8,917 

11,131 

3.  nw. 

7,966 

100 

8.r,32 

1,  4.".  I 

4'J8 

620 

10^047,712 

98.361.396 
21,917,666 

76.  443,  731 

7.818 

11.420 
il39 
9.171 

no 

9.083 

1.305 

61S 

114 

niwhartrlrie  nw  »WT»i;e  nnlv 

11,  nr.n.  -.K 
94.  i;i»,3T(i 
13, 17;  033 

87,300.m(i 

25.  VA.  na 

S3. 83r.,  ft->7 

1.  afi'i  788 

123,40f..4S8 

118.3Tl,«ig 

14.««,Ml 

103, 684,  rs 

DlichaTKlnn  trented  fiewntra  onlv 

DiachBTfinK  both  raw  and  treated  sewage 

Type  0/ sewers  (liuiiiU'r  of  oommuuUles) : 

Scpnrutc _ 

romhinod ....IIIIII 

MullliJe  ^ystfing  of  both  combined  and  separate—. I.III""""""""""' 

Not  state.! 

6.844 

1,  470 

373 

Census  populutiou  of  sewered  communUies 

82, 012, 662 

»  74.  740. 887 
27. 867.  783 
46,805,114 

6.786 

Esttmiited  poptilation: 

Connertivl  to  »ewers .: .. 

DtediarElriK  raw 

IJi3^•harsiUl^'  trebled .     . 

TRKATMINT 
Treatment  jilants,  totsL      

9,378 

Minor  > 

69 

2,829 

98 

2.799 

41 

2,  730 

100 

4,647 

37 

2,672 

85 

6.S84 

rrtr.virr. .    

Int«rinedl»te  » 

Seoondiiry _ 

Estlniatpd  population  served  by — 

Minor  treatment  • 

4,  289, 96o' 
17,172,560 

8,  763,  090 
21,  B-TO,  504 

1.860,330 
25. 666,  746 

5.  590.  952 
43,  325.  704 

3  35(1  Mf 

Primary  treatment ^ ... 

32,733.831 

7,  4i>..  W 

81.191.3.12 

Intermediate  treatment  • . 

Secondary  treatment -.- 

'  Includes  population  of  7.900  connected  to  semipubllr. 
facilities  not  included  In  the  ■'IHscliarKing  raw"  or  "1 

These  ominous  figures,  demonstrating  the 
large  backlog  of  municipal  wastes  sCUl  re- 
quiring treatment,  show  only  part  of  the  job 
still  remaining  to  be  accomplished.  The 
rapidly  Increasing  population  and  urbaniza- 
tion of  the  United  States,  plus  the  enormous 
increase  in  comple.x  chemicals  and  other 
products  of  our  expanding  Industry,  are  con- 
stantly creating  greater  and  greater  quan- 
tities of  municipal  waste  and  resulting 
Increases  In  pollution  problems.  An  espe- 
cially perceptive  analysis  of  the  present  status 
of  the  struggle  to  control  pollution  from 
municipal  w;iste  discharges  was  made  by 
Asststan'.  S«-cretary  of  HEW  Jiunes  Qulgley 
wheti  he  testified  at  the  hearings  as  follows: 

"Mr  McCi.oRY.  Actually.  Mr  Secretary,  un- 
der existing  law.  and  under  existing  programs 
of.  primarily.  States  and  mvinicipalitles,  and 
private  Industries,  we  are  making  steady  and 
substantial  progress  in  solving  pollution 
problems  are  we  ncu? 

"Mr  QriGLKY  We  are  tnaklng  progress, 
relatively  speaking 

"Maybe  I  am  expressing  It  wrong.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  doing  something 
about  the  problems  we  are  feu;ed  with.  But 
whether  we  are  Just  treading  water.  Just 
breaking  even,  or  perhaps  even  still  losing 
ground,  this  Is  what  bothers  me.  In  other 
words.  I  think  we  can  be  rightfully  proud 
and  take  credit  for  the  eiforts  that  are  being 
made  at  the  State  levels  in  many  States,  by 
activities  of  interstate  agencies  in  a  number 
of  Instances,  and  by  tlie  Impact  of  the  Fed- 
eral program.  But  I  think  the  worst  mis- 
take we  could  make  Is  to  iussume  that  because 
in  the  last  5  years  we  have  done  this  much, 
the  problem  Is  well  on  its  way  to  solution. 
It  Is  not.  and  I  think  if  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  that  technical  paper  that 
I  stjbmltted,  It  will  be  clearly  demonstrated 
that  things  are  going  to  get  worse  before 
they  get  better. 

"Mr  McClort  In  other  words,  we  are  los- 
ing the  battle  of  solving  the  pollution  prob- 
lem.    We  are  not  gaining  on  it. 

"Mr.  Qt'icLET.  Let  me  put  It  tlila  way:  I 
think  we  have  established  a  beachhead,  but 
the  battle  is  far  frtim  won.  We  can  still  be 
driven  back  into  the  sea.  But  I  don't  think 
we  will.  I  tlUnk  that  the  impetus  and  tlie 
support  that  the  Congress  has  given  to  this 
program,  the  way  It  beefed  up  and  expanded 
It  and  enlarged  it  in  1961.  is  pretty  clear 
now;  and  It  Is  becoming  clearer  every  day 
In  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  people  at  the  State 


Industrlid.  and  institutional 
'ischaTRlnu  treated"   items. 


3  Less  tlian  sedliuentution. 

•  .More  than  sedimentation  (primary  trentmint>  but  less  than  secondary  treatment 

the  Federal   Government  is  serl-      act  of  July  20.  1961    (75  Stat    204;   33  U  S  C 


level,   that 

ous  about  tills  business  of  water  pollution 
control.  And  I  think  Just  this  fact  alone 
makes  the  Job  of  the  water  pollution  control 
offlcial  at  the  State  level  a  lot  easier." 

E.  THE  rEDERAL  CONSTKt-CTION  CR.\NTS  PRO- 
CRAM  HAS  SUBSTANTIALLY  INCREASED  THE 
RATE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEWAGE  TREAT- 
.ME.VT  n.ANTS,  BUT  HAS  NOT  ENDEP  THE  PROB- 
LEM   OF    MUNICIPAL    SEWAGE   DISPOSAL 

The  Federal  construction  grants  program 
was  inliiutod  by  the  1956  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  of  July  9.  1956  (70  Stat. 
498;  33  U  SO  46t;a  et  seq  )  (Public  Law  660. 
84th  Cong  I  .  Tills  program  was  initiated  be- 
cause Congress  had  found  that  tlie  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  plants  h;is  fallen 
below  the  level  necessary  to  provide  for  tiie 
Nation's  expanding  r>opulatlon  and  to  replace 
obsolescent  and  aging  facilities,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  backlog  of  needs  which  developed 
during  the  1930'sajid  became  Intensllied  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Unlike  almost  any  other 
community  facility,  a  waste  treatment  plant 
benefits  largely  those  who  live  outside  the 
community— the  downstream  water  users. 
The  people  of  a  municipality  will  approve  an 
increase  in  their  public  debt  to  build  streets 
to  drive  on.  water  .systems  for  essential  water 
supply,  and  sewer  systems  to  rid  tlie  prem- 
ises of  waste,  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
tliey  will  for  effective  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities at  the  f)olnt  of  disposal. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1956  stimulated  itical  efforts  to  control 
pollution  from  municipal  wastes  by  author- 
izing annual  appropriations  of  $50  million 
for  grants  of  up  to  30  percent  of  the  cost  of 
sewage  treatment  works  or  $250,000  for  each 
project,  whichever  was  larger.  Under  this 
grant  program,  tlie  construction  of  needed 
sewage  treatment  facilities  markedly  In- 
creased— but  not  enough.  Because  of  the 
$250,000  limitation  on  a  grant  for  any  one 
project,  the  program  offered  little  Incentive 
to  larger  comtnunltlee  and  did  not  encourage 
neighboring  communities  to  Join  together  to 
construct  the  more  effective  and  less  expen- 
sive multlmunicipal  w.aste  treatment  proj- 
ects. Moreover,  the  statutory  formula  for 
allotting  appropriated  funds  among  the 
States  did  not  consider  the  variation  in 
water  pollution  problems  of  the  States,  and 
there  was  inadequate  mechanisms  for  bal- 
ancing funds  with  needs. 

In  1961.  Congress  amended  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by  enacting  the 


466a  et  seq.)  (Public  Law  87-88K  The  ]9»j! 
act  changed  the  Federal  construction  grants 
program  to — 

( 1 )  Authorize  increased  annual  appropria- 
tions of  *80  million  In  fiscal  vear  1962,  $90 
million  In  fiscal  year  1963,  and  $1(X)  million 
for  the  fiscal  years  1964  tlirough  1967. 

(2)  Increase  the  30-percent  grant  Ilralta- 
tion  from  $250,000  to  $600,000. 

(3 1  Encourage  communities  to  construct 
Joint  sewage  treatment  projects  by  ;ipplylng 
the  individual  grant  limitation  to  each  com- 
munity's Share  of  the  cost  of  such  projectt, 
up  to  a  maximum  grant  of  $2  4  million. 

(4)  Specified  that  State  allotments  which 
are  not  used  in  a  fiscal  year  (Oi  may  be  used 
for  additional  grants  to  uncompleted  proj- 
ects where  the  need  Is  due.  hi  part,  to  any 
Federal  Institution  or  Federal  construction 
activity,  and  ibi  shall  be  reallocated  to 
States  having  projects  for  which  grant  funds 
would  otherwise  be  lacking. 

Congress  approved  annual  appropriations 
totaling  $584  million  for  construction  grants 
for  the  period  1957  through  June  30.  1965, 
Including  the  full  authorized  amounts  cf 
$80  million  for  fiscal  year  19G2  and  $90  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1963.  Grants  of  an  addi- 
tional $109  million  under  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  resulted  In  construc- 
tion   of    additional    treatment    facilities    in 

1963  and  early  1964.  Although  appropri.i- 
tlous  for  construction  grants  for  fiscal  year 

1964  and  for  fiscal  year  1965  were  only  $90 
million  each,  the  Congress  .cpeclflcally  pro- 
vided that  allotments  for  such  grants  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  "siiall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  $100  million."  Under  this  provision, 
unallocated  funds  not  used  by  several  States 
were  reallocated  to  provide  full  allocation  of 
funds  to  projects  in  other  States  in  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1964. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program  to  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1965,  there  were  6,028  projects  ap- 
proved for  granu  of  $640  6  miUion.  This  in- 
cludes 783  projects  aided  In  whole  or  in  p;irt 
by  the  $109  minion  made  available  under  llie 
accelerated  public  works  program  RUthori,:ed 
under  the  act  of  September  14,  1962  (76  Stat. 
541;  Public  Law  87-658).  Local  communi- 
ties have  supplied  an  additional  $2,424  nill- 
Uon  to  meet  the  total  project  cost  of  $3  C64 
million.  This  Is  a  ratio  of  4  local  dollars  to 
each  Federal  dollar  In  grants-in-aid.  Ap- 
proved projects  will  serve  a  population  of  43 
million  and  will  improve  the  quality  of  water 
in  about  52,000  miles  of  streams.     Howci.er. 


the  backlog  of  applications  on  February  28. 
1965.  totaled  1.470  seeking  $181.3  million  in 
grants  to  support  projects  costing  $904  1 
million 

The  dramatic  growth  in  the  level  of  con- 
struction of  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants  resulting  from  the  Federal  construc- 
tion grants  prcgram  is  shown  in  figure  3. 
In  addition,  the  higher  Increased  grant  ceil- 


ing 


authorized   under   the    1961    act   has   re- 


sulted in  construction  of  larger  projects  and 
a  higgler  level  of  expenditure  of  local  funds. 
The  average  project  cost  rose  from  $470,000 
under  the  1956  act  to  $600,000  in  1961.  and 
ihe  local  share  of  project  costs  rose  Irom 
{470  to  $540  for  each  Federal  dollar  in 
grants.  Moreover,  with  larger  projects,  the 
proportion  of  Federal  grant  aid  going  to  cities 
of  over  50.000  population  Increased  from  13 
percent  under  the  1956  act  to  23  percent 
under  the  1961  amendments.  In  1963.  the 
rate  of  construction  and  the  grant  percent- 
ages were  further  increased  with  the  $170 
million  of  construction  aided  by  the  supple- 
mental grant.?  under  the  accelerated  public 
works  program.  The  expiration  of  this  sup- 
plemental aid  resulted  in  the  decre.-vse  of 
construction  In  1964. 

The  initial  Federal  grants  of  $50  million  per 
year  increased  construction  sufficiently  lo 
balance  population  growth  and  obsolesence. 
but  had  little  effect  on  the  backlog  of  needed 
waste  treatment  facilities.  Since  1961,  there 
has  been  a  steady  reduction  of  that  backlog 
with  respect  to  sewered  communities,  but 
this  progress  has  been  largely  offset  by  the 
growing  increase  In  needs  for  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  to  serve  communities  which 
still  are  without  sewers. 

The  committee  hearings  cleiirly  siiowed 
that  tile  rate  of  decrease  in  tlie  backlog  is 
still  too  small  to  assure  adequate  control  of 
the  municipal  sewage  problem  in  the  near 
future.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  ex- 
pedite the  full  Implementation  of  the  Federal 
construction  grants  program  at  its  maximum 
authorized  level.  The  committee  believes 
that  it  is  imperative  to  maintain  continuous 
scrutiny,  review,  and  appraisal  of  tlie  mu- 
nicipal sewage  problems  and  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  program  sufTiciently  in  advance 
to  meet  the  developing  needs  and  expedite 
reduction  of  the  backlog  of  needed  waste 
treatment  facilities. 

T    AN    ENORMOUS     BACKLOG     OF     NEEDED     TREAT- 
MENT  TACILITIES    STILL    EXISTS 

The  1964  annual  survey  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  needs,  conducted  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  State  Sanitary  Engineers  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Public  Health  Service,  reported 
that  1.533  communities  presently  discharg- 
ing raw  sewage  urgently  require  new  plants 
for  the  treatment  of  wastes  generated  from 
a  population  of  12  million.  An  additional 
1,462  cities  and  towns  with  existing  treat- 
ment plants  require  new  or  enlarged  facili- 
ties because  of  obsolescence,  insufficient 
treatment,  or  Inadequate  capacity.  These 
communities  presently  discharge  inade- 
quately treated  wastes  from  a  population  of 
19  million.  The  Conference  of  State  Sani- 
tary Engineers  also  reported  that  2.677  un- 
sewered  communities  require  sewer  systems 
and  sewage  treatment  plants  to  serve  a  popu- 
lation of  5.2  million.  These  unsewered 
towns  frequently  experience  serious  ground- 
witer  pollution  and  other  public  health 
problems  because  of  Individual  disposal  of 
sewage.  The  estimated  cost,  at  current 
prices,  of  the  present  backlog  of  these  5,672 
needed  projects,  to  serve  the.se  35  8  miUion 
people,  is  at  least  $1  billion  for  treatment 
plants  and  $0.9  billion  for  Interceptor  and 
outfall  sewers  and  other  ancillary  works; 
ie.,  a  toUl  cost  of  at  least  $19  billion 

(1)  Additional  needs  caused  by  population 
growth. — The  population  served  by  sewer 
s.vstems  In  the  United  States  Increased  from 
»8  4  tnililon  In  1957  to  118.3  mlUion  in  1962— 
a  20-percent  Increase  In  5  years  The  urban 
population    Increased    from   96  5    million    in 


1950  to  1253  million  in  1960 — an  increase  of 
30  percent  for  10  years  or  15  percent  for  a  5- 
year  period.  According  to  estimates  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  tlie  future  population 
which  must  be  served  by  sewer  systems  is 
as  follows:  1965.  132  million;  1970,  152  mil- 
lion; 1975.  174  million;  and  1980,  200  million. 
(2)  Additional  needs  caused  by  obsoles- 
cence of  present  treatmeiit  facilities. — The 
municipal  waste  treatment  works  currently 
In  operation  will  eventually  have  to  be  re- 
placed because  of  obsolescence,  since  the 
average  effective  life  of  treatment  plants  Is 
25  years  and  that  of  interceptor  and  outfall 
Eew"ers  is  50  years.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice estimates  that  it  will  cost  at  least  $3  3 
billion  to  replace  the  existing  treatment 
[jlants  and  at  least  $2  6  billion  to  replace 
their  related  ancillary  works. 

The  above-mentioned  costs  of  construc- 
tion required  to  eUminate  the  backlog  of 
needed  municipal  waste  treatment  works 
and  to  provide  for  continuing  obsolescence 
and  population  growth  within  specified  pe- 
riods of  time  were  estimated  In  terms  of 
today's  construction  cost.  The  actual  costs. 
however,  will  be  higher  because  of  the  steady 
upward  trend  of  construction  costs.  A  pro- 
jection based  upon  past  experience  indicates 
ttiat  an  annual  construction  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $698  million  (in  terms  of  1963  con- 
struction costs)  must  be  maintained  tlirough 
1973  to  substantially  reduce  the  backlog  and 
keep  abreast  of  new  needs  arising  from  ob- 
solescence and  population  growth.  Actual 
costs  will  be  about  $100  mlUion  per  year 
higher,  assuming  that  construction  costs  in- 
crease an  average  of  3.5  percent  per  year. 

POLLUTION  FROM  COMBINED  SEWERS  AND 
STORM  DRAINS  IS  A  SIGNIFICANT  AND  INADE- 
QUATELY CONTROLLED  ASPECT  OF  MUNICIPAL 
WA.STE    DISPOSAL 

The  discharge  of  mixed  raw  sewage  and 
storm  water  into  our  streams  by  overflows 
from  combined  sewer  and  storm  drain  sys- 
tems Is  one  of  the  most  dlfiBcuIt  water  pol- 
lution problems  confronting  us  today. 

The  sewer  systems  In  many  of  our  older 
cities  were  developed  in  the  19th  century  be- 
fore there  was  concern  over  pollution  of  the 
receiving  streams  and  treatment  of  wastes. 
To  the  engineer  of  that  day  it  seemed  logical 
to  collect  both  storm  water  and  sanitary 
sewage  In  a  single  combined  sewer  system. 
A  single  sewer  system  was  much  less  expen- 
sive than  two  separated  systems;  and  the 
point  of  discharge  was  tlie  same — the  near- 
est stream.  The  future  pollution  effect  of 
the  combined  system  of  sewers  and  storm 
drains  was  simply  not  recognized.  Indeed, 
it  would  have  taken  exceptional  vision  to 
have  foreseen  the  problems  that  now  face 
our  cities  In  the  collection  and  treatment  of 
wastes  and  the  management  of  our  water 
resources. 

The  problems  result  from  the  way  in  which 
the  combined  system  operates  During 
periods  of  rainfall,  the  combined  sewer  sys- 
tem must  carry  mixed  sewage  and  storm 
water  which  is  many  times  its  dry  weather 
flow"  Because  it  was  not  considered  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  build  treatment  plants 
to  handle  the  entire  flow  of  rmxed  rainwater 
and  sewage,  the  sanitary  engineer  designed 
the  sewer  system  with  weirs  (low  dams)  so 
that  at  some  predetermined  level — usually 
two  to  three  times  dry  weather  flow — the 
mixed  flow  of  sewage  and  storm  water  would 
di-scharpe  directly  into  the  watercourse  with- 
out going  through  the  treatment  plant.  As 
the  municipalities  grew  and  Increased  In 
population,  the  Increasing  flow  of  sewage 
left  little  or  no  reserve  capacity  in  the  com- 
bined system  to  handle  storm  wat*r.  Under 
tiiese  circtimstjjnces.  sewage  will  overflow 
even  diiring  light  rainfall.  During  heavy 
rainfall,  a  mixture  of  sewage  and  storm  water 
virtually  equal  to  the  runoff  will  bypass  the 
treatment  plant  and  be  spewed  directly  Into 
the  watercourse,  along  with  large  amounts 
of  sewage  sludge  which  have  been  deposited 


in  the  sewers.  These  overflows  thus  carry 
large  amounts  of  pollution  Into  the  water- 
courses. 

The  intermittent  nature  of  the  sewaee 
ove-flows  is  especially  detrimental  to  the 
waters  Normal  waste  flows  can  'oe  controlled 
to  assure  relatively  constant  levels  of  water 
quality  for  desirable  uses.  Storm  overflows. 
however,  introduce  slugs  of  ponut;on  which  \ 

can  upset  an  otherwise  stable  regime.  Even 
with  complete  treatment  of  dry  weather 
sewage,  the  pollution  discharge  intermit- 
tently from  storm  water  overflows  can 
seriously  impair  the  usefulness  of  a  stream. 
As  shown  m  tiible  II  abcive.  in  1962  there 
were  1.305  conimuniiles  whose  sewer  systems 
were  entirely  combined  and  618  communities 
whose  sewer  systems  were  partially  com- 
bined, making  a  total  of  1,923  communities 
facing  the  problems  which  come  from  com- 
bined sanitary  sewers   and   storm   drains. 

Up  to  now,  few  studies  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  composition  of  combined 
sewage  and  storm  water  overflows  and  to 
evaluate  their  influence  on  stream  pollution. 
Even  where  detailed  studies  have  been  made, 
the  information  is  often  not  applicable  to 
other  cities  because  their  precipitation  pal- 
terns,  character  of  the  runoff  area,  capacities 
and  designs  of  their  sewer  systems,  and  the 
conditions  in  the  receiving  waters,  are  not 
comparable. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  sewage  overflow  from 
combined  sewer  systems  is  an  Important 
source  of  water  pollution.  For  example, 
according  to  a  recent  Investigation  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  total  jxillutlou 
load  entering  the  streams  from  combined 
sewer  overflows  in  Chicago  in  1962  was 
equivalent  to  the  untreated  wastes  from  a 
population  of  280.000.  Chicago's  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  over- 
flows (approximately  300  on  the  main  chan- 
nels and  an  undetermined  number  on  tribu- 
tary streams!  . 

Some  years  ago  the  city  of  Buffalo.  N  Y  . 
made  comprehensive  studies  of  Its  combined 
sewer  systems.  Those  studies  showed  that 
about  one-third  of  the  city's  annua!  pro- 
duction of  sewage  solids  overflowed  without 
treatment,  even  though  only  2  to  3  percent 
of  the  liquid  sewage  volume  actually  over- 
flowed. This  large  overflow  of  sewage  solids 
resulted  from  the  settling  of  solids  in  the 
sewer  systems  during  periods  of  dry  weather 
flow  and  their  subsequent  flushing  out  and 
overflow  with  the  first  surge  of  storm  water. 
There  is  no  reason  to  sup!X)se  that  this 
situation  is  not  applicable,  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree. to  all  combined  sewer  systems.  This 
important  finding  has  not.  however,  received 
sufficient  attention  from  the  engineering 
profession,  regulatory  agencies,  or  public 
oflSclals. 

To  correct  the  problem  of  pollution  from 
combined  sewer  overflow  by  relocation  and 
reconstruction  of  the  sewer  systems  would 
require  tremendous  expenditures  According 
to  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  minimum 
cost  for  the  separation  of  all  combined  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States  would  be  between 
$25  tx3  $30  billion. 

Alternative  and  less  costly  solutions  In 
many  cases  might  t>e  to  provide  storage 
basins,  or  treatment  lor  the  overflows  In 
such  systems,  the  excess  flows  would  be  taken 
off  at  the  overflow  structures  and  retained 
in  storage  basins  for  treatment  at  the  mu- 
nicipal plant  or  at  special  treatment  units 
designed  for  this  purpose  However,  in  large 
and  congested  cities,  the  overflow  outlets  are 
generally  located  in  areas  which  are  tcK)  re- 
stricted or  unavailable  for  storage  or  treat- 
ment Installations,  and  It  would  be  very 
costly  to  construct  conduits  to  carry  the 
overflow  to  available  sites  for  storage  or 
treatment.  The  feasibility  of  overflow  treat- 
ment is.  therefore,  largely  dependent  on  the 
cost  and  availability  of  sites  for  treatment 
facilitiee. 

Tlie  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Environ- 
mental Health.  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
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Health  (Mr.  Karl  M  Mason),  testified  aa 
follows  concerning  this  problem: 

"Mr  INDRITZ  Do  you  have  any  suggestions 
for  solving  the  combined  sewer  and  storm 
drain  problem,  other  than  by  separation? 

"Mr  Mason  Yes:  we  feel.  In  some  of  the 
major  cities.  an<l  the  one  that  I  mentioned 
In  Pennsylvania,  namely  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
that  upon  the  basis  of  study  It  might  come 
out  that  the  actual  treatment  at  various 
points  In  the  systems  of  the  combined  wa.stes 
might  be  cheaper  and  better,  more  effective 
In  the  long  run.  than  going  Into  the  central 
cities  and  tearing  them  up  to  separate  the 
two. 

"We  don't  know  this  All  that  we  feel  Is 
that  there  should  be  given  flexibility,  we 
believe.  In  that  portion  of  the  act  for  someone 
to  look  Into  the  matter  to  see  If  that  might 
not  be  the  better  way.  This  Is  a  major 
problem. 

"As  you  know,  Washington  has  It  right 
here.  How  are  yoti  going  to  take  these  8-. 
10-,  14-foot-dlameter  sewers  and  separate 
them''  It  might  In  some  way  be  cheaper 
to  take  that  combined  waste  at  various  points 
along  the  collection  system  and  treat  it. 

"Mr  Imdritt:.  Has  yotir  board  conducted 
any  specific  research  on   the  subject? 

"Mr.  MASn>j     No;  we  haven't." 

The  precise  extent  and  solution  of  the 
problem  of  overflow  from  combined  sewer 
systems  are  not  accurately  delineated  at  this 
time.  There  Is,  however,  sufficient  evidence 
to  conclude  that  combined  sewer  and  storm 
drain  systems  are  a  major  source  of  pollution. 
They  shovild  be  promptly  and  fully  st  .idled 
and  remedial  steps  should  be  taken  as  early 
as  possible. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  maJies  It 
xinllkely  that  It  can  be  solved  solely  by  the 
cities  themselves  Although  the  damage  to 
water  quality  resulting  from  combined  sewer 
systems  Is,  like  most  water  pollution,  local  In 
origin.  Its  total  Impact  has  national  eTects. 
The  committee  therefore  believes  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  participate  in 
seeking  remedies  for  the  problem,  and  recom- 
mends that  Federal  grants  be  provld(  d  to 
municipalities  which  establish  demonstra- 
tion projects  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  tesi  the 
feasibility  of  new  or  Improved  methods  of 
controlling  the  discharge  of  untreated  or  In- 
adequately treated  sewage  from  combined 
sewer  systems.  The  committee  recommends 
that  In  making  such  grants  the  Department 
give  preference  to  those  demonstration  proj- 
ects whose  results  would  be  applicable  to 
more  than  one  community.  To  assure  more 
comprehensive  and  wide  spread  research  and 
development  In  these  demonstration  pro- 
grams, the  committee  believes  that  the  grant 
program  should  be  at  a  level  of  at  least  $20 
million  per  year  for  the  next  5  years,  and 
that,  except  In  unusual  Instances,  the  grant 
for  any  single  project  should  not  exceed  5 
percent  of  the  total  grant  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year. 

THE  PSOBLE.M  OF  FTNANCING  MUNICIPAL  CON- 
STRtrcnON  OF  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  Pl,ANT3  IS 
DIFncbXT 

One  Of  the  greatest  problems  which  a  local 
community  faces  in  building  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  Is  that  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary money  at  fair  and  equitable  rates,  with 
the  requisite  consent  of  property  owners  and 
Citizens.  Sewage  treatment  facilities  ore 
costly  to  build  and  operate,  and  usually  have 
an  Inverse  relationship  to  a  municipality's 
ability  to  pay.  For  example,  the  Public 
Health  Service  estimates  that  the  average 
cost  of  providing  primary  sewage  treatment 
(considering  amortization  of  capital  cost, 
Interest,  and  operation  and  maintenance 
coBtsl  is  •21  41  p)er  million  gallons  in  a  treat- 
ment plant  with  a  capacity  of  100  Billllon 
gallons  per  day  as  compared  to  $77.68  per 
million  gallons  in  a  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
1  million  gallons  per  day. 


State  laws  provide  the  framework  which 
controls  local  government  financing.  In 
many  instances,  bond  sales  are  limited  by 
both  statutory  and  constitutional  provisions. 
Many  of  these  legal  provisions  were  devel- 
oped In  periods  of  economic  depression,  and 
their  stringency  wrus  Intended  to  as.sure  liK-nl 
fiscal  resprmslblUty.  They  have  become  un- 
duly restrictive  In  recent  ye.ors  and  have  Im- 
peded the  construction  of  public  works 
which,  bcciuse  of  postponed  construction 
during  the  depression  and  war  periods,  are 
now  lu-gently  needed  by  many  local  com- 
munities. 

These  restrictions.  In  v.irylng  degree,  take 
one  or  several  of  the  following  forms: 

(1)  Debt  limitations  which  restrict  the 
outstanding  debt  to  a  percentage  of  the  as- 
ses.sed  valuation  of  local  real  estate; 

(2)  Tax  limitations  which  restrict  the  rate 
that  can  be  levied  to  provide  debt  service  pay- 
ments; 

(3)  Interest  rate  llm.ltatlons  which  restrict 
the  percentage  that  can  be  paid  for  borrowed 
money;  and 

(4 1  Provisions  permitting  only  real  prop- 
erty owners  to  vote  on  a  bond  referendum. 
as  well  as  provisions  requiring  more  than 
the  majority  vote  for  approval. 

The  two  methods  generally  used  by  munic- 
ipalities to  borrow  money  for  construction 
of  waste  treatment  plaaJs  are  ( i  1  general 
obligation  bonds  and  (21  revenue  bonds. 
General  obligation  bonds  gener.iUy  have 
the  advantage  of  a  lower  interest  rate  be- 
cause the  full  financial  resources  of  the  com- 
munity are  pledged  to  their  repayment. 
However,  revenue  bonds  have  become  In- 
creiiiiingly  popular  in  recent  years,  since  they 
often  are  exempt  from  constitutional  debt 
restrictions. 

Several  States  have  used  a  variety  of  grants 
and  other  assistance  to  ease  these  burdens. 
However,  few  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  restrictions  on  municipal  bond  financing, 
and  these  restrictions  still  continue  to  retard 
ready  access  to  the  money  market  and  thus 
unnecessarily  Increase  the  local  governments 
cost  of  financing  waste  treatment  plants. 

These  problems  of  municipal  financing 
have  been  markedly  alleviated  by  the  grants 
made  under  the  Federal  construction  grants 
program  previously  described  In  this  report 
and  by  the  loans  available  to  municipalities 
under  the  public  facility  loan  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  under  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
August  11.  1955.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C  1491 
et  seq. ) .  This  program  provides  credit  assist- 
ance to  munlclpalllles  and  other  local  public 
bodies  for  constructing  essential  public  works 
where  such  credit  financing  Is  not  otherwise 
available  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions. The  program,  when  first  Initiated, 
had  relatively  limited  funds  available  and  Its 
primary  aim  was  to  help  small  communities 
to  secure  needed  public  services.  In  recent 
years,  the  program  hivs  been  greatly  expanded 
to  a  point  where  loans  are  now  niude  at  a 
rate  of  tlOO  million  a  year. 

However,  the  law  has  had  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting public  facility  loans  under  this  pro- 
gram to  any  municipality  or  political  sub- 
division with  a  population  of  50.000  or  more.' 
This  50.000  population  limitation  hampers 
governmental  responslblUtles  for  water  sup- 
ply and  sewage  disposal  In  metropolitan 
areas. 


'  Title  42.  United  States  Code.  sec.  1492(b) 
(4).  However,  this  section  permuted  loans 
to  a  commvinlty  of  up  to  150.000  population 
If  it  is  in  a  redevelopment  area  designated 
under  sec.  6(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2405(a)  because  of  having 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  for 
the  periods  of  time  preecrlbed  In  that  act  or 
If  It  Is  near  a  research  or  development  Instal- 
lation of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration . 


First,  it  directly  discriminates  against  com- 
munities of  50.000  population  or  more  by  not 
permitting  them  to  receive  public  facility 
loans. 

Second,  It  encouraged  fragmentation  du- 
plication, and  Inadequate  long-term  facilities 
by  prohibiting  Joint  bond  action  by  a  niim- 
ber  of  communities  within  a  metropolitan 
area  to  meet  water  and  sewer  needs.  For 
example,  several  communities  each  having  a 
population  of  less  than  50,000  have  been  dis- 
couraged from  Joining  together  to  provide  a 
needed  public  vitillty  such  as  a  water  or  sew- 
age disposal  system,  or  connecting  facility. 
Individually,  each  of  the  communities  would 
be  eligible  for  lo.in  assistance  under  the  pub- 
lic facility  loans  program  But  when  acting 
Jointly  (through  the  est;ibllsl.ment  of  nn  In- 
strumentality serving  the  entire  area)  they 
would  be  Ineligible  for  Federal  los.i  assist- 
ance if  their  aggregate  population  exceeded 
50.000. 

This  population  limitation  operates  di- 
rectly counter  to  many  existing  program  ob- 
jectives for  meeting  metropolitan  problems. 
For  example,  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  stresses 
the  desirability  of  cooperative  action  among 
municipalities  and  other  political  subdivi- 
sions In  preparing  comprehensive  planning 
on  a  unified  metropolitan  basis  (40  U.SC 
458(c)).  Also,  the  1961  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  encourages  communities 
to  construct  Joint  sewage  treatment  works  by 
joining  each  community's  liidlvldual  pT.:nt 
limitation  (30  percent  or  $600,000)  to  a  rn.a- 
imum  gran*,  of  $2  4  million  for  a  Joint 
project. 

Two  p.irtlal  steps  to  relieve  the  stringency 
of  the  50.000  population  limitation  were 
taken  in  the  Housing  Act  of  September  2. 
1964  (P\ibnc  Law  88  560).  Although  the 
latter  act  did  not  repeal  the  50.000  population 
restriction  with  respect  to  Individual  mu- 
nicipalities, section  601(b)  of  the  .^ct  amend- 
ed the  law  as  follows:  (1)  It  Increased  the 
limitation  to  150,000  for  any  community  in 
a  redevelopment  in  ca  deslgn.ated  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (42 
U  3C  2405)  (1  e.,  Irre-spectlve  of  whether  the 
area  was  so  designated  because  It  has  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  for 
the  periods  of  time  prescribed  under  section 
5(a),  or  because  It  has  many  low-income 
families  and  substantial  or  persistent  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  as  prescribed 
under  section  5(b)  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act);  ■  and  (2)  it  authorized  making 
loans  to  a  public  agency  or  instrimientallty 
serving  several  municipalities,  political  sub- 
divisions, or  unincorporated  are.ts  If  each  oi 
them  to  be  served  by  the  public  facility  lor 
which  the  loan  Is  obtained  meets  the  50  000 
population  restriction.  The  committee  be- 
lieves these  are  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
and  recommends  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees that  consideration  be  given  to  re- 
moving the  50,000  population  hmltatlon  it- 
self. 

The  committee  further  believes  that  there 
should  be  greater  recognition  of  the  needs 
of  communities  which  will  experience  sub- 
stantial population  growth  and  where  ilie 
sewage  facility  needed  to  meet  such  growiii 
will  contribute  to  economy,  efHciency,  and 
the  comprehenglvely  planned  development  of 
the  area.  The  Executive  Director  of  tiie  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations (William  G.  Colman)  pointed  out  m 
his  testimony  at  the  committee  hearings  that 
since  construction  of  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties to  provide  for  future  needs  is  not  e.asily 
accomplished  under  revenue  bond  financing. 
other  financial  aid  Is  desirable.     He  said: 

"You  can  construct  normally  with  reve- 
nue bonds  only  tlie  trunJUlnes  of  the  sizes 


'  This  amendment  would  Immediately  qu.il- 
ify  some  17  counties  and  1  Indian  tribe  for 
public  facility  loans  (S.  Rept.  1265,  88tli 
Cong.,  pp.  31-32). 


and  so  on  that  are  needed  to  fill  the  needs 
of  the  population  today,  the  ones  who  are 
ir.ung  to  be  flaying  the  water  bills,  as  soon 
as  the  construction  Is  finished,  whereas  with 
the  population  conUnually  growing  In  the 
metropolitan  areas,  particularly  In  the  sub- 
urbs, economy  in  the  long  run  would  dictate 
a  larger  outlay  in  terms  of  physical  faclhUes 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow's 
population  as  well  as  today's.  And  that  Is  a 
difficulty  that  you  encounter  on  tlie  revenue 
bond  approach. 

Sow.  the  recommendation  that  the  Com- 
n.;>!.ion  made  In  that  regard  Is  that  where 
Federal  aid  Is  Involved  in  loans  for  these 
ttpes  of  operations,  prortsion  be  made  for  a 
deferral  of  Interest  for  x  number  of  years. 
where  a  clear  case  can  be  made  that  through 
deierral  of  Interest  and  tlie  use  of  larger 
facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future 
population,  the  whole  thing  will  pay  out 
eventually.  Then  It  Is  a  saving  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  water  users  to  have  the 
larger  facilities." 

We  believe  this  suggestion  would  be  a  use- 
ful means  of  encouraging  construction  of 
waste  treatment  plants  sufflciently  large  to 
provide  for  future  population  within  a  grow- 
ing community. 

Mr.  MTJSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinsuished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
a  longstanding  and  distinguished  record 
of  concern  and  leadership  in  this  field. 
I  valued  his  membership  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
and  regretted  his  decision  to  move  to 
another  committee  assignment.  He  and 
I  have  had  many  discussions  about  this 
pioblem,  its  urgency,  and  the  need  for 
a  massive  Increase  in  the  Federal  con- 
tribution toward  its  solution.  I  think 
we  share  equally  that  sense  of  urgency. 
Indeed,  the  pending  legislation  repre- 
sents just  that.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the 
program  which  the  Senate  is  now  con- 
sidering, the  Federal  contribution  will  be 
10  limes  its  present  level.  More  im- 
portant Is  the  fact  that  the  pending  bill 
would  lift  a  number  of  limitations  which 
inhibit  the  Impact  of  Federal  resources 
i.T  those  areas  where  the  problem  is  the 
greatest. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  the  heavily 
populated  industrial  areas  of  tlie  coim- 
try.  The  pending  bill  will  increase  the 
Ffderal  contribution — If  all  conditions 
set  out  in  the  bill  are  met — to  50  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment projects  imder  the  clean  rivers 
program.  There  is  built  into  the  bill  an 
incentive  for  the  States  to  make  their 
contribution.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  basic 
assumption  of  current  Federal  law  is,  the 
primary  responsibility  of  pollution  con- 
trol rests  with  the  States  and  communi- 
ties. Yet,  the  SUtes  have  failed,  with 
exception  of  eight  States  which  provide 
some  matching  funds  to  make  any  fi- 
nancial contribution  whatsoever. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  is  the  in- 
ccMlive  built  into  the  bill  to  tr>-  to  .stimu- 
late State  action,  tlirough  allocation  of 
Slate  resources,  to  help  tlie  communities 
of  this  country  deal  with  the  problem. 
If  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill  are 
fully  implemented  in  any  given  State,  the 
division  of  financial  responsibility  would 
be  50  percent  Federal  contribution,  30 
percent  State  contribution,  and  20  per- 
cent local  contribution. 

In  tlie  Jtidgment  of  the  committee, 
after  extensive  hearings  and  discussion, 
this  represents  an  appropriate  division 


of  the  responsibilities  that  should  rest  on 
all  three  levels  of  the  Federal  system. 

Mr.  NEXSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned that  eight  States  have  made  a 
contribution.  What  Is  the  maximum 
percentage  contribution  that  any  one  of 
those  eight  States  has  made? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  maximum  provi- 
sion is  reflected  In  the  bill.  Maine  and 
New  York  have  contributed  30  percent 
of  the  cost.  They  make  the  largest  con- 
tribution of  any  States  to  the  cost  of 
municipal  sewage  treatment  projects. 
Six  other  States  make  contributions, 
some  of  which  have  a  dollar  limitation, 
and  some  of  which  liave  a  smaller  per- 
centage limitation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  Maine  and  New 
York  made  a  30-percent  contribution  to- 
ward the  total  cost  of  sewage  treatment 
plant  installations? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 
Mr.  NELSON.  What  kind  of  dollar 
figure  has  that  been  representing  in  those 
two  States? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  New  York  pro- 
gram would  be  financed  by  a  bond  issue 
whicli  was  approved  last  year,  in  a  ref- 
erendum, totaling  $1  biUion.  The  total 
cost  for  New  York  State  is  estimated  at 
$1.7  billion.  The  Maine  program  has 
been  financed  out  of  current  appropria- 
tions and  a  bond  is.sue  of  $25  million  last 
year. 

Until  last  year,  it  was  possible  to  fi- 
nance the  Maine  program  entirely  out 
of  current  revenues.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  cumulative  total  of  that  con- 
trib'ation  has  been. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maine  know  whether  there  will  be  any 
problem  for  some  States  respecting  a 
constitutional  prohibition  against  this 
kind  of  grant  from  general  Treasury 
funds,  or  bonding  to  a  local  municipal 
treatment  plant? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  tliink  there  are  some 
constitutional  limitations  on  t>onding. 
This  bill  does  not  require  bonding. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  refer  to  the  authority 
of  the  State  itself  to  take  State  general 
fund  moneys  and  give  it  as  a  grant 
matching  fund  for  local  sewage  treat- 
ment plants. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question.  There  may  l>e  such.  Does  tJic 
Senator  mean  a  constitutional  limita- 
tion other  than  the  bonding  problem? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  there  is,  I  do  not 
know  of  any.  We  have  no  testimony  to 
that  effect.  However,  we  do  have  in- 
formation that  some  States  have  t>ond- 
ing  limitations,  which  may  be  an  inhibi- 
tion if  they  need  to  rai.se  money  by  that 
method. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  certainly  did  not  in- 
tend, by  remarks,  in  any  way  to  indicate 
that  I  did  not  think  tliis  was  a  massive 
Increase  in  Federal  participation,  t>e- 
cause  it  is  a  massive  increase.  I  hope 
the  bill  will  pass  both  Houses. 

I  think  it  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the 
chairman  that  we  have  been  able  to 
bring  to  the  floor  a  bill  providing  for  a 
$6  billion  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government.     I  am  sure  the  Senator 


agrees  with  me  that  in  future  years  Fed- 
eral participation  •will  have  to  be  in- 
creased if  we  are  to  meet  the  problem. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do.  I  agree  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  be  easy  to  ra- 
tionalize support  of  greater  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  dealing  with  this  problem 
than  the  pending  bill  envisages,  or  even 
than  the  Senator's  amendment  envisages, 
but  we  must  deal  with  the  art  of  the 
possible.  We  have  in  the  bill,  if  Con- 
g;ress  passes  it,  a  meaiis  for  helping  meet 
the  needs  of  the  problem  we  are  talkmg 
about. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
deals  With  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  foremost  problems  confronting  our 
Nation.  I  think  it  deals  with  it  in  a  very 
rational  and  practical  manner.  In  my 
judgment,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  merits  the  tlianks  of  the  en- 
tire country  for  the  untiring  energy, 
thought,  and  effort  he  gave  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  bill  and  in  the  presentation 
of  It  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Nortli  Carolina,  who 
helped  immensely  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee. 

I  think  it  Is  worth  noting  that  Sen- 
ators on  ooth  sides  of  the  aisle,  from  all 
areas  of  the  country,  and  of  all  philoso- 
phies, recognize  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  are  willing  to  support  efforts  to 
deal  with  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  tlie  members  of  tlie  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  distinguished 
chairman.  Jennings  Randolph,  and  the 
distinguished  Senatfjr  from  Maine,  Sen- 
ator MusKiE,  for  giving  us  S.  2947— a 
comprehensive  approach  for  pollution 
abatement  and  water  reclamation — in 
order  to  provide  our  Nation  with  usable 
clean  water  for  the  future. 

S.  2947,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  and  Clean 
Rivers  Restoration  Act  of  1966,  provides 
practical  answers  to  industry,  munici- 
palities, and  small  towns  in  the  complex, 
and  distressing  campaign  to  protect  the 
vital  natural  resource — water. 

Civic  leaders  throughout  the  country 
ha\e  known  for  some  time  that  their 
cormnunities  with  nonexistence  or  inade- 
quate facilities  for  wa?i<^  treatment  and 
disposal  are  contribuung  to  a  future 
catastrophe.  However,  they  did  not,  in 
most  instances,  have  the  financial  re- 
sources for  the  expensive  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  I  know  how  hard  it  is:  I 
was  a  mayor,  and  fully  realize  the  difS- 
culty  of  con\'incing  the  public  of  the 
necessity  of  $4  or  $5  million  for  these 
facilities  when  so  many  other  community 
projects  are  needed,  especially  in  the  field 
of  education  and  transportation. 

Unfortunately,  a  sewer  system  or  a 
treatment  plant  is  not  a  facility  to  which 
a  mayor  or  city  councilman  can  point 
With  pride.  No  one  really  cares  as  long 
as  it  is  working. 

Frankly,  the  effect  of  putting  such  fa- 
cilities in  is  soon  forgotten.  It  is  similar 
to  a  person  who  has  a  toothache,  has  it 
taken  care  of  by  the  dentist,  and  then 
the  ache  Is  soon  forgotten.  Once  the 
toothache  is  taken  care  of,  the  toothache 
and  the  dentist  are  soon  forgotten.  Once 
a  sewer  pipe  is  placed  In  the  ground  and 
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dirt  covers  it,  one  forgets  about  it  until 
he  gets  a  bill  and  sees  that  his  taxes 
have  been  increased.  — — 

If  the  Congress  approves  S.  2947,  we. 
the  Congress,  can  say  to  these  civic  lead- 
ers the  Federal  Government  will  provide 
more  help,  and  we  can  encourage  the 
States  to  do  their  share,  because  this  Is 
a  big  and  an  important  job. 

The  $6  billion  authorized  by  the  bill 
is  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is  small, 
however,  when  we  compare  this  sum  with 
the  estimated  cost  of  reclaimin,?  the 
Great  Lakes — $20  billion. 

S.  2947  provides  needed  reforms  in  ex- 
isting law  by  lifting  the  dollar  ceiling  on 
the  30-percent  basic  Federal  grant  proj- 
ects; and  by  providing  a  10-percent 
bonus,  in  addition  to  the  basic  30-per- 
cent grant,  for  projects  which  conform 
with  area  wide  planning.  Provision  of 
the  10-percent  bonus  encourages  plan- 
ning, but  we  do  not  require  it  for  Fed- 
eral a.ssistance.  The  problem  is  too  great 
and  the  need  too  present  to  require  the 
detailed  planning  in  which  some  Federal 
agencies  are  currently  embroiled— con- 
fusing the  local  people  instead  of  help- 
ing. 

The  bill  provides  more  assistance  for 
the  local  people  in  the  form  of  a  revolv- 
ing fund  to  help  authorities  meet  the  lo- 
cal share  of  pollution  abatement  proj- 
ects. Important,  too,  is  the  $25  million 
annual  grants  to  promote  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  of  new 
methods  of  pollution  control  and  water 
reclamation  to  giv*  us  new  ideas  in 
this  area  of  vital  concern. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  committee 
I  asked  for  a  higher  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral participation.  However,  the  clean 
rivers  restoration  program,  which  was 
added,  fills  a  vital  need  with  Its  river 
basin  approach.  Each  river  basin  plan- 
ning agency  could  qualify  for  50-percent 
Federal  grant,  depending  upon  its  own 
water  quality  standards,  and  a  State  pro- 
gram of  30-percent  participation. 

My  own  State  of  Indiana  has  plans  to 
provide  for  State  funds  in  pollution  con- 
trol projects.  The  river  basin  program 
means  that  we  could  make  concentrated 
efiforts  of  pollution  control  on  the 
Wabash,  the  Ohio,  the  St.  Joseph  and  the 
White  Rivers. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has  done 
an  excellent  Job  in  providing  the  Interior 
Department,  now  the  central  authority 
for  Federal  pollution  control,  with  an  ex- 
panded program.  I  hope  that  the  De- 
partment, in  administering  the  program, 
will  move  to  coordinate  Federal  funds 
available  for  .sewer  systems  and  treat- 
ment plants  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment, the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's own  central  authority. 

As  another  step  in  the  campaign  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  safe  water  supply,  I 
hope  that  we  can  work  out  a  program  to 
ease  the  desperate  shortage  of  sanitary 
engineers.  This  can  be  done  by  shifting 
existing  educational  program  and 
through  the  research  grant  fimds  pro- 
vided by  S.  2947  to  educational  and  other 
institutions  for  new  pollution  abatement 
methods. 


I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI  has  accepted 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [  Mr.  Cooper  1  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1 ,  which  will  help  to  train  personnel 
in  this  important  field. 

Again,  now  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  RandolphILs  present 
in  the  chamber.  I  wish  to  compliment 
him  for  the  fine  work  he  always  does,  not 
only  in  this  field,  but  in  every  endeavor 
he  undertakes. 

I  note  that  he  is  wearing  a  beautifully 
colored  jacket,  which  is  indicative  of  his 
youth  and  his  interest  in  youth.  He  has 
an  interest  in  young  people  and  in  seeing 
to  it  that  we  will  have  enough  of  our 
natural  resources  left  .so  that  the  younger 
people  will  be  able  to  enjoy  in  their  life- 
time the  resources  that  we  in  our  life- 
time were  able  to  enjoy. 

I  urge  Senate  approval  of  S.  2947,  sig- 
nificant legislation,  of  which  we,  the 
Members  of  the  89th  Congress  can  be 
proud.  By  approving  this  bill  we  will 
rrieet  the  requirements  for  the  future  and 
avert  a  national  crisis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  'the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson  1 . 

[Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  the  Senate  is  suixious  to  vote  shortly 
on  this  bill,  and  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  long.  I  should  like  to  say.  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  that  the  subcomjnittee  headed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
[  Mr.  MusKiE  1 .  with  the  able  assistance  of 
the  rariking  Republican  member  on  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  BoGGsl.  and  the  entire  committee, 
has  done  notable  work  in  developing  the 
bill  before  us. 

This  bin  follows  the  Water  Quality  Act, 
and  is  a  significant  and  purposeful  pro- 
posal to  try  to  meet  the  problem  of  water 
pollution. 

It  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  public  consciousness  that  if 
our  water  resources  are  not  developed — 
and  more  important — conserved  our 
country  will  by  1980-85  enter  a  critical 
period  of  water  supply,  a  period  when 
clean  water  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  our  people  and  expanding  in- 
dustry. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  store  water  in 
reservoirs  in  our  river  basins  to  prevent 
water  pollution  and  to  clean  water  so 


that  it  may  be  reused.    This  bill  moves 
forward  toward  these  goals. 

I  have  raised  a  question,  which  does 
not  question  the  need  and  purpo.se  of 
the  bill,  but  one  which  I  think  should  be 
understood  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
people.  The  bill  provides  a  very  larc-e 
authorization,  of  some  $6  billion  over  a 
period  of  6  years.  The  bill  does  not  ap- 
propriate any  part  of  the  $6  billion,  but 
enacting  the  measure,  Congress  will  give 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  au- 
thority to  recommend  appropriations: 
and  of  course  to  Congress  to  approve 
appropriations. 

The  amount  is  awesomely  large.  But 
if  one  reads  the  report  that  studies  in- 
dicate that  to  fully  meet  the  problem  of 
water  pollution  control,  an  expenditure 
of  $100  billion  may  be  required  upon  the 
part  of  locf.l  community.  State,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  private  industry. 

This  bill,  while  authorizing  $6  billion. 
only  authorizes  grants  for  municipal 
sewage  treatment.  It  leaves  for  future 
action  the  separation  of  storm  sewers 
and  ordinary  sewers,  which  may  total 
$40  billion,  and  also  the  treatment,  pre- 
vention, and  abatement  of  industrial 
wastes. 

We  are  faced  today  with  the  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the  attendant 
problems  of  inflation,  shortages,  evi- 
dences of  control,  and  wartime  and  un- 
happy factors.  Because  of  these,  I  have 
vot*d  to  hold  down  authorizations,  to 
eliminate  and  defer  unneeded  expendi- 
ture, and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  With 
respect  to  this  bill,  I  think  it  nece.s.sar}' 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
after  these  authorizations  have  been 
provided,  take  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  will  not 
appropriate  large  sums,  until  the  bur- 
dens of  the  war  in  Vietnam  are  lifted. 
But  in  all  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that 
at  some  point,  today  or  next  week,  or 
next  year,  this  bill  must  be  passed  if  the 
vital  supply  of  water  is  to  be  preserved 
for  the  future  life  of  our  Nation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  Record  un- 
duly, but  I  recall  that  yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI 
the  distingrulshed  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits],  and  others,  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  moving  In  another  dirfc- 
tion  to  control  water  pollution — that  i.s. 
with  respect  to  industrial  wastes.  Thi= 
bill  deals  with  the  provision  of  Federal 
assistance  to  municipalities.  States,  and 
interstate  complexes.  Something  must 
be  done  to  give  incentives  to  industry  to 
install  the  facilities  to  diminish  or  elimi- 
nate the  waste  which  is  a  principal  cause 
of  water  pollution.  Many  industries  are 
assuming  the  responsibility.  Their  ex- 
penditures for  pollution  control  facilities 
do  not  increase  their  profits,  but  are 
a  type  of  social  expenditure. 

We  should  encourage  them  by  some 
kind  of  tax  incentive.  The  Senator  from 
West  Viriginia  (Mr.  Randolph!  and  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide investment  credit  to  Industries  In- 
stalling pollution  control  facilities.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF]  has  pressed  for  such  leg- 


islation for  several  years,  and  has  a  bill 
which  would  provide  faster  tax  write- 
offs. 

Because  we  are  now  discussing  this 
tremendous  problem  of  water  pollution 
control,  to  conserve  a  basic  resource,  and 
because  the  pending  bill  represents  a 
strong  step  in  that  direction  as  respects 
municipal  sewage,  I  think  It  is  proper, 
in  this  debate,  to  call  attention  again  to 
the  necessity  of  moving  also  in  a  parallel 
direction  towai'd  the  control  of  indus- 
trial sewage.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Hou.'^  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will 
this  year  take  action  in  tiiat  direction, 
by  the  recommendation  of  bills  to  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  to  Industry. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  I/TUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  makes  reference  again 
to  the  subject  of  incentives  for  industries. 
I  think  It  highly  appropriate,  because  of 
his  knowledge,  and  because  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
others,  that  the  portion  of  the  commit- 
tee report  dealing  with  Incentives  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
I  a.-^k  unanimous  consent  that  that  be 
done. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  1367)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INCrNTTVE    ASSISTANCE    FOR    INDUSTRIES 

A  number  of  witnesses  testified  on  the 
need  for  tax  Incentives  as  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  noneconomlc  pollution  con- 
trol facilities.  This  Is  not  a  m.Ttter  over 
which  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
h.is  Jurisdiction  but  It  affects  the  overall 
eiTort  to  meet  water  pollution  control  and 
abatement  needs.  This  committee  strongly 
recommends  that  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  give  consideration  to  tax 
relief  proposals  for  Industrial  pollution  con- 
trol .ictl\itles. 

For  the  most  part,  pollution  control  does 
rot  provide  a  return  on  an  Investment  to  an 
Industry.  Installation  of  pollution  control 
devices  Is  costly  and.  In  many  cases,  nonre- 
muneratlve.  The  billion  dollars  of  capital 
Investment  which  v^-lU  have  to  be  made  by  the 
industrial  sector  for  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire society  will  place  a  substantial  burden 
on  corporate  resources,  and  ultimately  on 
the  general  public.  The  committee  suggests 
that  there  are  several  alternative  methods  of 
Elding  Industry  In  meeting  Its  pollution  con- 
trol obligations. 

Investment  tax  credits  as  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator JoH.v  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky.  In 
leglshitlon  cosponsored  by  tlie  chairman  of 
the  Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee,  Senator 
JE.VNINGS  Randolph  of  West  Virginia  Is  one 
method  whereby  industry  could  recoup  the 
cost  of  control  and  abatement  of  pollution. 
Senator  Abraham  RIdicoit  of  Connecticut,  in 
legislation  cosponsored  by.  among  others,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  Eo- 
MtTN-D  S.  MrsKiE  of  Maine,  provides  for  ac- 
celerated amortization  of  the  cost  of  pollu- 
tion control  facilities.  This  may  also  provide 
a  means  of  offsetting  Industry's  cost  of  pol- 
lution control.  However,  both  of  these  meth- 
ods do  not  consider  the  problem  confront- 
•tig  those  industries  with  plants  having  great 
P<5nutlon  problems  and  marginal  economic 
elBclency. 

The  committee  haa  recommended  greater 
emphasis  on  Joint  municipal-industrial  treat- 
ment systems  operated  by  public   agencies. 


Siich  systems  are  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  sewage  treatment  grant  program. 

The  proposal  by  the  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute for  specific  Federal  grants  to  municipali- 
ties to  construct  industrial  waste  treatment 
facilities  would  provide  an  effective  means  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  both  the  marginal  In- 
dustries as  well  as  the  profitable  Industries. 
Such  a  Federal  grant  approach  would  not  be 
Inconsistent  -wlih  public  policy  because  the 
grant  would.  In  effect,  be  made  to  a  unit  of 
government.  This  approach  differs  from  that 
proposed  by  Senators  Coopkr  and  Ribtcoff 
and  Is  a  matter  which  can  and  wUl  be  con- 
sidered by  this  committee.  However,  realiz- 
ing that  there  Is  no  final  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  Industrial  pollution  control, 
the  committee  reiterates  its  strong  recom- 
mendation that  the  appropriate  committees 
consider  tax  relief  legislation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  hope  that  this  kind 
of  documentation,  which  is  appealing  to 
the  committee,  will  also  make  its  im- 
pression upon  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl, 
whose  steady  support  of  effective  water 
pollution  control  legislation  has  been  of 
immense  help  to  me  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  recently  made  a 
thought  provoking  speech,  "Must  We 
Pay  the  Piper,"  at  the  Summer  Institute 
in  Water  Resources,  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity. I  tliink  tlial  it  is  appropriate 
that  this  eloquent  statement  be  presented 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  day  we  enact  the 
major  bill  designed  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  water  resources.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Moss"  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sjieech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Must  We  P.\y  the  Piper? 

(Speech  of  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss.  Demo- 
crat,  of    Utah,    at   the    Summer   Institute 
in   Water   Resources,   Utah   State   Uuiver- 
sity.  Logan,  Utah,  Jime  29,  1966) 
If   ever    there   was    a   classic   e.\ample   of 
carrying   coals   to  Newcastle  it  Is  making  a 
water  speech   at   Utah   State  University      It 
is  like  spreading  butler  on  t!ie  becon — gild- 
ing   the    lily — painting    vermillion   into   our 
Western  skies  at  sunset. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  country  where 
there  is  more  expertise  on  water  than  in  this 
beautiful  green  bowl  In  the  Wa-saich  Moun- 
tains. We  have  collected  here  in  our  water 
research  laboratories  some  of  the  best  brains 
and  equipment  in  the  country.  We  have 
added  to  them  at  this  Summer  Water  Insti- 
tute a  number  of  visiting  specialists  in  en- 
gineering and  earth  science. 

I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  feel  I  am 
in  vast  company.  Although  I  have  made 
w.iter  my  major  cause  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  I  sit  week  after  week  in  hear- 
ings on  water  legislation,  I  approach  this  as- 
signment tonight  With  considerable  humility. 
The  water  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you  in 
this  June  of  1966  is  much  more  interesting 
than  lh«  tale  I  would  have  told  had  you  in- 
vited me  here  in  June  of  1960 — or  even 
June  of  1965.  Today's  story  has  a  much 
broader  sweep,  niuch  deei>er  implications.  Is 
more  hopeful,  and  certainly  more  dramatic. 
In  fact,  the  water  story  today  Is  a  cliff 
hanger. 

WUl  America  find  ways  to  meet  its  grow- 
ing water  shortage? 

Will  we  stop  using  and  misusing  and  gen- 
erally wasting  our  water  resources  as  If  there 
were  no  tomorrow? 

Will  we  stop  p>ollutlng  our  rivers  and  our 
lakes,  creating  health  hazards  for  our  people, 
killing  off  our  fish,  and  desecrating  our  rec- 
reation areas? 


Will  we  glut  the  beautiful  Ohio  with  gar- 
bage, and  smother  the  mighty  Colorado  in 
radio-chemical  wastes? 

WUl  we  let  tbe  Great  Lakes  die? 
WiU  we  awaken  some  morning  to  find  that 
we  have  run  out  of  clean  water  in  some  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  and  out  of  water  of  any 
kind  in  others? 

Tune  in,  my  friends.  In  1980  and  find  out. 
Find  out  whether  the  people  Id  the  roost 
cviUzed  and  sensitive  Nation  in  the  world 
were  sufBciently  awakened  in  the  sixties  to 
do  the  things  which  must  be  done  in  the 
seventies  to  prevent  the  cour.try  from  going 
throuch  Its  water  celling  in  the  eight;es. 

Find  out  whether  we  made  enough  prog- 
ress in  discovering  and  employing  revolu- 
tionary techniques  in  water  resource  develop- 
ment and  conservation  to  forestall  our  fau- 
cets from  running  dry,  our  crops  from  turn- 
ing brown,  and  the  wheels  of  our  Industry 
from  slowing  down  and  stopping. 

Learn  whether  we  kept  our  u-ater  sources 
clean,  otir  water  wastage  down,  our  water 
re-use  cycle  high — whether  we  found  out 
how  to  control  "water  hogs."  how  to  bridle 
unreasonable  water  use,  how  to  lmp)ose  dis- 
ciplinary me.istires  to  control  waste — 
whether  we  discovered  how  to  desalt  water 
cheaply  and  how  to  make  rain  fall  where  we 
want  it^ — and.  finally,  whether  we  learned 
how  to  put  to  beneficial  use  every  drop  of 
wat.er  anywhere  through  Interbasin  and  In- 
ternational water  transfer,  through  recharg- 
ing of  aqulficrs.  and  through  multiple-use 
projects  to  Increase  supplies  of  municipal 
and  Irrigation  water,  to  Improve  navigation. 
to  control  floods,  to  provide  more  power,  to 
create  new  recreational  areas  and  to  protect 
our  wildlife. 

I  predict  that  America  will  win  this  water 
fight.  I  say  we  will  win  it  because  of  re- 
search centers  such  as  Utah  Stale  University 
and  summer  institutes  such  as  this  one 
which  fully  diagnose  and  prescribe  for  aU 
phases  of  our  ailing  resource,  and  from  which 
knowledge  flows  out  in  many  directions  to  be 
absorbed  and  used. 

1  say  we  will  win  because  both  the  private 
sector  and  Government,  from  the  county 
level  up,  are  beginning  to  reahze  the  im- 
mensity of  our  water  probiems  and  are  mov- 
ing to  conquer  them. 

And.  finally.  I  say  we  will  win  because  the 
people  themselves  are  awakening  to  the 
perils  of  our  water  pollution  and  the  vulner- 
ability of  our  water  supply  and  they  are  be- 
ginrUng  to  insist  that  more  be  done,  and  to 
support  financially  the  doing  of  it. 

The  breakthrough  to  the  man  on  the  street 
is  the  crucial  one.  For  years.  a«  this  audience 
well  knows,  water  has  been  discussed  t)ack 
and  forth  in  the  jargon  of  water  experts,  re- 
source engineers  and  highly  educated  tech- 
nicians, but  today  the  pollution  of  our 
waters  and  tlie  ebbing  of  our  supplies  is  a 
growing  subject  for  discussion  In  editorl.'il 
columns,  in  magazine  articles,  in  television 
specials,  in  civic  clubs  and  over  backyard 
b.irbecue  pits. 

Many  forces  liave  converged  at  this  date 
and  time  in  history  to  make  water  of  such 
commanding  interest.  I  like  to  think  that 
the  first  imp)etus  came  from  the  rep>ort  made 
In  January.  1961.  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Water  Resources,  on  which 
I  served  This  committee  inventoried  our 
water  resources  and  projected  our  reqiUre- 
ments  through  1980;  it  supplied  us  with  the 
hard  facts  on  o'.ir  water  demand  as  balanced 
against  our  water  supply. 

But  it  took  a  whim  of  nature  to  really 
dramatize  ovir  water  crisis — to  make  water 
breakfast-table  conversation,  a  shift  in  wind 
patterns,  catising  rain  to  faU  over  the  ocean 
rather  than  upon  the  coastal  areas,  greatly 
cut,  for  several  years  in  a  row.  the  normal 
amount  of  precipitation  in  a  wide  swath  of 
cotintry  stretching  from  New  Hampshire  to 
West  Virginia.    This  is  an  area  of  otir  densest 
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population  and  our  heaviest  concentration 
of  Industry. 

Now,  we  In  the  West  know  all  too  well  what 
It  Is  to  have  our  cities  and  towns  thirsty,  and 
our  fields  dusty  and  dry.  There  has  never 
been  enough  water  here  In  Utah  since  the 
day  Brlgham  Young  led  the  pioneers  down 
emigration  canyon  Into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
We  have  had  to  develop  every  source  of  water 
we  could  find,  and  to  put  every  drop  to  bene- 
ficial use  alter  we  found  it. 

But  the  people  of  the  large  cities  and  towns 
of  the  East  and  Northeast  seemingly  have 
always  had  a  bountiful  supply  of  water — and 
they  serenely  assumed  that  they  always 
would.  Then  they  dLscovered  that  they,  too, 
could  be  short  of  water— that  it  could  hap- 
pen to  them. 

In  August  1965.  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
city  of  New  York  warned  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  that  the  largest  city  In 
the  Nation  could  "run  out  of  water  by  the 
middle  of  February."  The  President  de- 
clared the  Delaware  Basin  and  New  York  a 
disaster  area,  and  a  drastic  water  sa^  Ing 
program  went  into  effect. 

Well,  as  you  all  know,  the  East  and  No]th- 
east  did  not  run  out  of  water.  It  did  sk  mp 
through  But  the  interest  of  the  people  and 
their  officials,  and  their  newspapers,  and 
their  civic  clubs  was  aroused  as  It  never 
could  have  been  aroused  by  a  Senate  na- 
tional water  resources  committee  repor  .  A 
whole  new  and  Important  area  of  the  coun- 
try became  receptive  to  the  water  story. 

As  much  as  I  regret  the  Inconvenience 
and  hardship  the  great  drought  of  1965 
caused  the  people  who  suffered  throuf;h  It, 
It  did  serve  to  turn  the  national  spotlight 
en  water — and  our  water  problems.  Thus. 
It  was  a  long-range  plus  for  America. 

Now,  what  is  the  water  outlook  In  the 
years  ahead  in  concrete  terms?  The  statis- 
tics and  facts  complied  by  the  Senate  Water 
Committee  are  still  our  bible  on  this. 

If  we  In  America  are  to  sustain  our  ex- 
panding population  and  rising  standard  of 
living,  we  will  have  to  double  our  usfable 
water  by  1980  and  triple  It  by  the  year  ;J000. 
While  we  are  using  an  average  of  280  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  each  day  now  for  Ir- 
rigation, Industry  and  homes,  we  will  be  us- 
ing dally  about  600  million  gallons  In  1980 
and  a  billion  gallons  a  day  In  the  year  2000. 

We  found  out  further  that  the  600  million 
gallons  of  water  a  day  Is  getting  close  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  total  supply  of  good  qual- 
ity water  which  our  engineers  have  told  us 
could  be  made  available,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, with  pre.sen£  engineering  knowledge  and 
techniques. 

We  learned  that  In  Ave  of  the  Nation's 
twenty-two  resource  regions  we  stand  on 
the  edge  of  water  disaster — we  could  well  be 
out  of  water  in  any  of  them  by  1980.  Two 
of  these  water-short  basins  are  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  and  the  Great  Basin.  Utah 
stands  astride  of  these  two. 

In  most  of  the  other  water  basins,  where 
rainfall  is  generally  adequate,  the  water  has 
been  so  misused  that  pollution  Is  rampant. 
In  fact,  almost  every  American  river  of  any 
consequence  is  Infested  with  water  pollu- 
tion from  one  source  or  another.  Ten  times 
as  much  municipal  waste  Is  being  poured 
into  our  waters  today  as  In  1990.  Indus- 
trial., waste  has  Increased  threefold  from 
chemical  plants,  paper  mills,  tanneries,  dye 
works,  and  municipal  sewage. 

The  historic  Merrlmac,  is  filled  with  nox- 
ious wastes.  Refuse  from  steel  mills  pour 
red  ru.st  Into  the  Cuyahoga.  Petro-chemlcal 
wastes  from  a  huge  oil  company  complex 
pollute  the  Ottawa:  mine  salts  and  chlorides 
contaminate  the  Grand  River.  The  Arkansas 
Is  contaminated  by  mine,  metal,  processing, 
packing,  and  agricultural  runoff  wastes.  The 
Columbia's  pollution  from  paper  mills  poses 
more  threat  to  the  salmon  than  the  river's 
dims  Canning  wastes  pollute  the  San 
Joaquin   and  the  Sacramento  In  California. 


Oil  refinery  wastes  taint  the  lower  reaches 
of  Yellowstone.  Only  last  month  we  began 
in  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  to 
check  Into  radio  active  wastes  In  the  Colo- 
rado— and  I  do  not  need  to  mention  to  this 
audience  the  pollution  problems  of  the  Bear. 
It  win  take  $75  billion,  spent  over  two  or 
three  decades,  to  clean  up  America's  rivers. 
Nor  have  our  lakes  been  spared  from  pollu- 
tion. The  Great  Lakes  are  a  tragic  example. 
Industry  and  communities  around  the  lakes 
have  used  their  waters  for  years  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
wastes  Pollution  h;is  been  aggravated  re- 
cently by  the  water  shortage.  Several  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are  dying  bodies  of  water  Erie, 
the  northern  border  for  much  of  industrial 
America,  Is  the  sickest.  About  one-fourth  of 
Lake  Erie  is  all  but  dead  today.  The  huge 
expanse  contains  almost  no  oxygen,  no  fish 
swim  about,  and  the  surface  and  beaches  are 
infested  with  scum. 

We  learned  also  from  the  water  committee 
studies  that  we  are  proceeding  far  too  slowly 
in  harnessing  and  developing  our  rivers 
throtigh  multiple -purpose  projects — that  we 
must  make  the  seventies  the  decade  of  ad- 
vanced dam  construction.  Just  as  we  have 
made  the  sixties  the  decade  of  advanced 
highway  construction. 

We  found  that  we  have  only  begun  to  use 
our  knowledge  about  depletion  of  water 
supplies  through  control  of  strip  mining, 
timber  removal,  overgrazing  and  fire,  and 
that  we  have  a  great  deal  more  to  learn  about 
the  mining  of  ground  water  and  the  recharg- 
ing of  aquifers. 

We  learned  that  we  must  step  up  activities 
in  the  field  of  water  variability,  which  In- 
cludes  both   floods  and   low  water   flow. 

And  finally,  we  discovered  that  we  have 
only, started  to  work  on  the  great  problem 
of  water  waste — on  the  ways  in  which  water 
is  being  u.sed  inefficiently,  on  "water  steal- 
ing" vegetation,  on  evaporation,  and  on 
allowing  water  to  run  off  to  the  sea  un- 
harnessed and  unused. 

We  found  consistently  that  we  had  lagyed 
on  research  in  all  of  these  fields— that  a  con- 
stant expansion  of  knowledge  and  technical 
capability  in  the  water  field  is  absolutely 
indispensable. 

The  Senate  Water  Committee  estimated 
that  the  nation  should  invest  a  total  of  $2'28 
billion  in  the  perlixl  between  1958  (when 
the  figures  were  gathered)  and  1980  for  all 
types  of  water  resource  facilities  If  we  are 
to  assure  enough  water  to  sustain  our  gal- 
loping population  and  our  zooming  stand- 
ard of  living.  Since  we  have  spent  about 
$180  billion  so  far  in  our  nation's  history  on 
water  resource  facilities— this  means  that  we 
need  to  spend  more  in  a  twenty-year  period 
than  we  have  spent  In  almost  two  hundred 
years. 

This  alarming  report  unbuttoned  a  surge 
of  both  discussion  and  action  in  the  water 
field.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Congress  has  passed  more  constructive  wa- 
ter legislation  in  the  past  five  years  than  at 
any  other  time  In  history. 

Congress  established  a  water  pollution 
control  administration  which  will  conduct 
and  oversee  a  broad  public  and  industrial 
pollution  control  program,  and  we  greatly 
Increased  the  federal  funds  available  to  com- 
munities for  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment and  other  pollution  control  facilities. 

Congre.ss  launched  a  water  research  pro- 
gram which  will  Invest  nearly  SlOO  million 
a  year  for  ten  years  on  basic  water  research. 
This  Is  over  and  above  the  massive  research 
progriim  to  brint;  desalting  of  water  into  eco- 
nomic balance  both  in  North  America  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Congress  enacted  the  Water  Re-sources  Plan- 
ning Act,  a  landmark  bill  which  places  water 
resources  planning  on  a  river  basin  basis,  and 
gives  money  to  the  suites  for  planning. 
This  bill  recognized  the  fundamental  lact 
that  water  does  net  stop  at  state  or  county 


or  municipal  boundaries,  and  that  any  plan- 
ning which  does  not  take  this  into  consider- 
ation will  be  piecemeal  planning — with 
piecemeal  effect. 

Congress  passed  a  measure  which  estab- 
lished guidelines  on  what  percentage  of 
funds  going  into  multiple-purpose  water 
projects  may  be  charged  to  recreation  pro- 
grams. This  will  equalize  these  costs  be- 
tween army  engineer  and  rechunatlon  proj- 
ects. 

We  accelerated  our  efforts  to  authorize 
multiple  purpose  projects  which  would  serve 
not  primarily  ^  agricultural  society,  but  an 
Industrlalieetf  society  with  mounting  pay- 
rolls and  Increased  leisure  time. 

All  of  this — and  more — In  five  short  years! 
We  have  before  us  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress legislation  which  will  coordinate  at- 
t.icks  on  wa<;er  pollution  within  each  rlvf-r 
basin.  To  make  this  program  more  effective 
we  recently  transferred  the  water  pollution 
control  administration  from  the  department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  the 
Department  of  Interior,  where  other  river 
basin  planning  is  centered. 

We  have  Just  passed  in  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  national  water  com- 
mission— an  Independent  body  of  nongov- 
ernmental experts — to  make  an  Independent 
evaluation  of  policy  questions  in  the  water 
field.  We  win  call  on  these  distinguished 
citizens,  outside  the  government,  to  consider 
all  aspects  of  our  Incredibly  complex  and  in- 
terrelated water  problems,  and  to  suggest 
remedies  and  solutions. 

More  imaginative  solutions  and  better, 
bolder,  planning  Is  a  mandate  for  America 
If  we  are  to  hwe  enough  w.iter  in  tlic  future 
Water  ltself_ls  an  almost  indestructible  com- 
modity, as  you  all  know.  To  all  practic.I 
purposes,  the  seas,  rivers,  ground,  lake.s. 
swamps  and  atmosphere  of  the  earth  hold  l.,s 
much  water  as  they  did  when  they  were 
created.  We  are  in  trouble  today  simply  be- 
cause our  civilization  calls  for  the  use  tf 
more  water  than  any  other  civlliz^ttlon  in 
history,  and  we  are  not  only  using  this  water, 
but  flagrantly  misusing  it. 

It  Is  my  opinion,  however,  that  even  if  the 
United  Slates  does  replace  our  hodge-podge 
of  poorly  coordinated  water  programs  wuli 
a  modern  management  system  we  may  !i<  '. 
be  able  to  assure  to  our  children  and  r',r 
grandchildren  enough  water  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  way  of  living.  Particularly 
will  this  be  true  If  our  children  and  granrl- 
chlldren  continue  our  present  movement  to 
the  sun-drenched  southwest  quadrant  of 
the  United  States  where  drought  Is  almost 
perpetual. 

We  will  have  to  find  some  way  of  redis- 
tributing water  from  river  basins  where 
water  Is  surplus,  to  river  basins  where  there 
Is  not  enough  to  go  around. 

I  feel  that  the  best  answer,  not  only  for 
us  who  live  In  water  short  areas  but  for 
central  and  e.a.<.tern  America,  is  the  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance  which 
proposes  a  coniment-wlde  system  to  redis- 
tribute water  from  Alaska  and  the  Canadi.in 
Northwest.  It  would  transport  huge  sup- 
plies of  water  which  now  run  unused  intu 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  sections  of  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  which  do  not  now 
have  enough  water  within  their  own  water 
bivsins.  The  Rocky  Mountain  area,  and  Utih, 
with  Its  rich-but-dry-soil,  would  be  amon? 
the  areas  to  profit  most  greatly  from  this 
plan. 

The  NAWAPA  concept — and  I  call  it  a  con- 
cept because  it  Is  only  that  now--has  been 
proposed  by  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Company, 
an  architect-engineering  firm  of  Los  Angeles 
It  received  little  attention  however,  until 
a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  of  which  I  was  named 
chairman,  undertook  to  analyze  It  and  to 
compare  it  with  an  Inventory  of  all  water 
resoiirce    development    projects    anticipated 


for  the  next  twenty  years  by  principal  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

It  was  the  subcommittee's  conclusion  on 
the  basis  of  a  very  general  study  that  the 
Parson's  concept,  which  Is  estimated  to  cost 
up  to  $100  billion  and  to  take  30  years  to 
build,  would  produce  nearly  twice  as  much 
water  as  the  total  of  our  other  proposals  for 
water  projects  for  about  one-fourth  addi- 
tional cost. 

NAWAPA  la  a  bold  project  which  stag- 
gers the  Imagination.  It  Is  also  most 
controversial.  Some  of  our  Canadian 
neighbors  have  strong  reservations  about 
exporting  any  of  their  water,  others  say, 
let's  look  at  our  need  first  to  see  If  we  have 
surplus,  then  see  what  we  can  get  in  return. 
The  concept  is  only  in  the  talking  stage  now 
but  I  predict  you  will  be  hearing  a  great 
deal  more  about  NAWAPA   In   the  future. 

NAWAPA  Is  one  progressive  step  we  must 
t.ike.  There  are  others  of  equal  sophis- 
tication. One  of  these  is  reorganization 
of  otu-  Federal  water  resource  management. 
It  is  now  far  too  diffused  to  enable  us  to 
stretch  our  water  supply  as  creatively  and 
ingeniously  as  possible. 

For  example,  we  have  five  Federal  Depart- 
ments—Interior, Agriculture,  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Defen.se,  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development — and  two  powerful 
independent  agencies — the  Federal  Power 
Cummlssion,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thorlty^and  twenty-five  subordinate  agen- 
cies all  with  statutory  re.=ponslbilltles  on 
water  resources.  It  is  very  difficult  to  coor- 
dinate a  program  which  Is  spread-eagled  like 
this. 

It  is  also  most  frustrating  for  an  outside 
agency  trying  to  work  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  such  a  patchwork  of  authority. 
The  Delaware  River  Commission,  for  example, 
must  harmonize  the  work  of  nineteen  Fed- 
eral agencies,  fourteen  inter-state  agencies 
and  43  State  agencies.  How  the  Commission 
move  ahead  with  Its  work  at  all  is  a  modern 
miracle. 

Duplication  Is  not  the  only  caprice  of  our 
water  management.  Different  agencies  have 
conflicting  programs.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  entreats  North  Dakota  farmers 
to  pre.serve  wildlife  while  Agriculture  pays 
them  to  drain  the  pot  holes  which  sustain 
migratory  birds 

The  Park  Service  is  trying  to  save  the 
everglades  in  Florida  while  the  Corps  of 
Knglneers  drains  them.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  authorizes  a  run-of-the-rlver 
d.im  on  a  stretch  of  rushing  water  where  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation have  under  consideration  multiple- 
purpose  development. 

There  Is  little  sound  argument  that  co- 
ordination of  our  water  resource  programs  is 
not  desirable;  many  people  simply  feel  that 
it  Is  not  possible.  I  do  not  agree.  With 
water  front  and  center  in  our  national  life, 
I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  do  now  what 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do  In  fifty  years. 
To  this  end  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
convert  the  Department  of  the  Interior  into 
a  full-fledged  department  of  natural  re- 
sources, bringing  under  it  the  diverse  water 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
transferring  out  of  it  functions  which  can  be 
done  better  by  other  departments. 

Sparks  have  been  flying  ever  since  the  bill 
went  into  the  hopper.  Bureaucrats  don't 
want  to  be  transferred,  private  Interest 
groups  don't  want  the  agency  which  handles 
their  pet  projects  changed  In  any  way, 
powerful  lobbies  see  loss  of  prestige  and  loss 
of  control  In  any  shift  in  authority. 

If  this  Is  possible,  my  bill  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  is  even 
niore  controversial  than  Nawapa.  In  fact, 
there  are  times  when  I  read  my  morning  mail 
that  I  believe  I  am  sponsoring  the  two  moet 
controversial  bills  before  the  Congress, 


But  I  feel  that  both  of  my  proposals  must 
eventually  be  adopted,  and  I  Intend  to  per- 
severe on  them 

My  friends,  man's  inability  to  control  water 
supplies  caused  ancient  civilizations  to  crum- 
ble. We  need  not  suffer  the  same  fate.  We 
are  not  less  dependent  upon  water  than  we 
were  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  we  know 
far  more  about  our  environment.  We  will 
learn  more  In  the  years  ahead  through  cre- 
ative research  and  the  resolute  application  of 
the  results. 

We  need  not  run  out  of  water.  We  need 
not  pay  the  piper. 

If  we  can  maintain  our  present  momentimi, 
I  believe  America  can  skimp  through  We 
are  far  behind  now  in  what  must  be  done 
But  the  public  consciousness  has  been 
awakened — the  people  know  that  the  days  of 
writing  blank  checks  on  our  water  are  gone. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  keep  interest  in  our 
water  problems  high.  The  water  picture  can 
shift  with  the  shift  of  a  breeze.  For  example, 
the  drought  in  the  Northeast  appears  to  be 
easing.  Rainfall,  so  far  this  year,  has  been 
nearer  normal,  although  It  Is  too  early  to 
predict  that  the  abnormally  dry  weather 
which  has  plagued  this  region  since  1961  Is 
over.  But  if  It  Is — well,  memories  are  short 
when  the  tap  runs  fast  again,  and  the  swim- 
ming pool  is  full,  and  the  lawns  are  green. 

Again  some  of  the  impetus  that  comes  with 
Eights  and  smells  which  cannot  be  borne  dies 
down  as  polluted  water  becomes  safe  for 
drinking,  as  picnic  beaches  are  opened,  as 
rivers  can  be  fished,  and  as  wildlife  has  a  new 
lease  on  life.  If.  and  as,  these  days  of  wine 
and  roses  return  we  may  lose  some  of  our 
concern  about  water.  America  Is  a  big  coun- 
try. It  is  hard  to  catch  and  hold  attention 
on  a  problem  which  does  not  Immediately — 
this  morning — affect  a  person,  or  a  commu- 
nity, or  an  area. 

This  apathy  is  something  those  of  us  who 
have  made  water  a  major  occupation  must 
be  "suited  up"  to  meet.  For  you  and  I  know 
there  is  no  choice  on  water.  We  know  that 
we  now  have  millions  more  people  than  we 
had  when  America  was  settled,  and  that  we 
are  compounding  htunanlty  at  an  unbeliev- 
able rate.  Yet  we  have  only  the  same 
amount  of  water  on  which  we  can  count. 

We  know  we  have  only  begun  the  work 
which  we  must  conclude  by  the  1980's— we 
have  only  glimpsed  the  far  shores  we  must 
reach  by  the  year  2,000. 

Whether  we  make  those  shores — whether 
we  get  off  that  cliff  on  which  we  are  now 
hanging  so  precariously  as  the  water  serial 
continues  In  reel  after  reel  through  the  rest 
of  the  sixties  and  on  through  the  seventies 
and  Into  the  eighties — depends  on  how  well 
we  plan  now,  and  how  courageously  and 
surely  we  carry  through  those  plans. 

I  predict  that  we  will  win  the  water  bat- 
tle.     What   do   you   experts  say? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  One  ether  point  I 
should  like  to  make,  in  re.sponse  to  the 
Senator's  concern  with  the  problem  of  in- 
centives to  industry,  is  that  the  bill  is  not 
entirely  devoid  of  reference  and  applica- 
tion to  the  industrial  waste  problem 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  for  grants 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  com- 
bined municipal-industrial  waste  treat- 
ment works.  Municipal  treatment  works 
which  treat  industrial  effluent,  of  course, 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  grants  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 
Smaller  industries  are  interested  in  this. 
Combined  facilities  arc  being  used  to 
some  extent,  and  when  they  are,  they 
are  of  assistance  to  the  industries  in- 
volved. 

The  pending  bill  would  undertake  to 
stimulate  expansion  of  this  approach  to 
Include  the  industrial  waste  problem. 


Mr.  COOPER  I  am  aware  of  these 
pro\-isions.  I  see  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr]  on 
the  floor;  I  do  rot  know  whether  he 
wishes  to  address  himself  to  this  matter 
but  I  hojje  that  he  will.  I  should  just 
like  to  say.  in  closing,  that  I  believe  that 
this  bill  focuses  the  attention  of  the 
country  upon  the  necessity  of  conserving 
the  basic  resources  of  water.  It  may 
eventually  cost  $100  billion,  between  the 
Stales,  tile  municipalities,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  private  industry,  but 
we  must  make  a  start. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Coiinecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  again  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  pollution  by  industrial  wastes. 
We  had  a  colloquy  yesterday  on  the  same 
subject. 

I  was  interested  to  read  this  morning, 
in  the  New  York  Times,  that  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall,  in  testifying  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, mentioned  that  he  felt  the  time  had 
come  when  there  should  be  some  tax  in- 
centive program  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  pollution.  He  recognized  that  he 
was  not  speaking  completely  for  the  ad- 
ministration, but  personally,  because  of 
the  conflict  and  the  opposition  of  the 
Treasury. 

Since  our  colloquy  yesterday,  I  have 
done  some  additional  research  to  de- 
tei-mine  whether  there  are  other  areas  in 
related  fields  where  economic  incentives 
are  given. 

I  was  interested  in  finding  the  follow- 
ing sections  of  the  Internal  R'='venue 
Code: 

Section  174  permits  research  and  ex- 
perimental expenditures  to  be  deducted 
currently.  However,  these  expenditures 
do  not  include  amounts  paid  for  the 
acquisition  or  improvement  of  land  or 
depreciable  property. 

Section  175  permits  soil  and  wat€r 
conservation  expenditures  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  prevention  of  erosion  of 
land  used  in  farming  to  be  deducted 
currently.  However,  the  total  deduction 
cannot  exceed  25  percent  of  the  gross 
income  derived  from  farming.  These 
expenditures  are  not  deductible  if  they 
are  incurred  to  purchase,  construct,  or 
improve  structures  or  facilities  which  are 
depreciable. 

Section  180  permits  capital  expendi- 
tures paid  by  farmers  to  be  deducted 
currently  where  they  are  incurred  to 
purchase  or  acquire  fertilizer,  lime, 
ground  limestone,  marl  or  other  materi- 
als to  enrich,  fertilize,  or  condition  land 
used  in  farming. 

Section  182  permits  capital  expendi- 
tures for  the  clearing  of  farmland  to  be 
deducted  currently.  Howeve.',  the 
amoimt  deductible  for  any  one  year  can- 
not exceed  the  lesser  of,  first.  $5,000  or 
second,  25  percent  of  taxable  income  de- 
rived from  farming,  and  such  expendi- 
tures do  not  include  those  for  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  or  improvement  of 
structures  or  facilities  which  are  depreci- 
able. 

Section  615  permits  exploration  ex- 
penditures   paid    for    ascertaining    the 
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existence  of  any  deposit  of  ore  or  other 
miiieral  to  be  deducted  currently  to  the 
extent  that  they  do  not  exceed  $100,000 
In  any  taxable  year  with  an  overall  limit 
of  $400,000.  However,  expenditures  for 
the  acquisition  of  depreciable  property 
do  not  qualify. 

Section  616  permits  development  ex- 
penditures incurred  ior  the  development 
of  a  mine  or  other  natural  deposit — 
other  than  an  oil  or  gas  well — to  be 
deducted  currently  but  the  section  doea 
not  apply  tc  the  acquisition  of  depreci- 
able property. 

So,  we  see  that  there  is  precedent  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  a  faster 
than  ordinary  depreciation  allowance 
which  would  be  normally  over  a  period 
of  20  years. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  FMr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia FMr.  Randolph  1,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  t  Mr.  Pe.\rson  1 .  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  many  times.  We  mu"t 
recognize  the  fact  that  if  we  are  ever 
to  solve  the  problem  of  pollution,  we 
must  look  for  complete  cooperation  from 
American  industry. 

Yesterday  we  authorized  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  Government  expenditures 
in  air  pollution  control.  Today  we  are 
considering  a  $6  billion  bill  for  water 
pollution  control.  We  all  vote  for  the 
,  measure  enthusiastically  becaiise  we 
y  recopnize  the  need  for  it  However,  I 
think  we  are  far  from  realistic  when  we 
are  fearful  of  expending  some  additional 
$50  million  to  $150  million  a  year  In  fast 
tax  writeoff  Incentives  to  encourage 
American  industry  to  play  a  major  role. 

We  must  recognize  that,  unless  we 
have  the  cooperation  of  American  In- 
dustry, we  will  not  clean  the  streams 
or  waterways  of  America.  We  will  not 
be  able  to  cleanse  the  air  of  America  of 
pollutants. 

It  Is  only  commonsense  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Government  needs  co- 
operation from  American  industry.  The 
way  In  which  we  can  achieve  this  co- 
operation with  American  Industry  is  to 
grant  fast  tax  writeoff  incentives. 

When  we  first  introduced  the  bill  that 
the  Senate  passed  2  years  ago,  the 
bill  provided  for  a  deduction  or  a  tax 
credit  or  a  fast  tax  writeoff  in  the  first 
year.  There  was  a  demurrer  on  the  part 
of  the  Treasury  Department  that  this 
would  cost  too  much  money.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  estimated  that  In  the 
first  year  it  would  cost  anywhere  from 
$200  million  to  $500  million. 

I  recognized  the  fact  that  we  were  In 
stringent  circumstances  financially.  I 
redrew  the  bill,  to  allow  the  depreciation 
deduction  spread  over  3  years.  This 
would  cast,  instead  of  $200  million  to 
$500  million,  from  $50  million  to  $150 
million. 

The  formula  can  be  changed  depend- 
ing on  how  far  Congress  wants  to  go  in 
taking  account  of  budgetary  considera- 
tions. Once  we  determine  what  we  want 
to  deduct  from  our  total  revenue  Income, 
we  can  then  work  out  the  formula  in 
any  bill  that  is  proposed.  However, 
since  we.  as  a  Congre.ss,  are  taking  these 
huge  steps  toward  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion control  and  authorizing  such  large 
sums  of  money, owe  ought  to  do  the  job 


by  authorizing  the  deduction  of  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  money  to  clean 
up  the  streams  and  the  air  of  America 

This  can  be  done.  I  am  not  hopeful 
that  the  administration  will  come  around 
to  our  way  of  thinking.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  overwhelming  sentiment  in  the 
Senate  is  that  we  give  industry  these  tax 
incentives. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  would  vole 
overwhelmingly  for  such  a  program. 
Consequently,  it  is  my  feeling  tliat  we 
.should  not  wait  for  the  administratiol^ 
to  take  the  lead.  It  is  my  feeling  that  we 
.should  take  the  lead  and  do  the  job.  ir- 
rcfpective  of  the  wishes  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Therefore,  before  the  .session 
closes,  and  whenever  an  appropriate  bill 
is  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
it  is  my  Intention  to  offer  from  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  an  amendment  to  achieve 
what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  fMr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia llVIr.  Randolph]  have  been  talking 
about,  and  what  I  have  been  discussing 
and  what  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pear.'iOn  I  has  been  discussing. 

I  feel  certain  that  we  who  are  inter- 
ested In  this  approach  and  have  intro- 
duced various  bills  will  be  able  to  get  to- 
gether and  agree  upon  what  we  believe 
should  be  a  fair  amount,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  financial  circumstances  of  the 
Nation  at  this  time.  At  that  time,  I  am 
sure,  we  can  all  agree  upon,  and  all  of 
us  can  join  in  cosponsoring.  a  measure 
that  can  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
a  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  I  hope  that  at  that  time  I 
might  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas.  We  might  have 
to  fight  the  administration;  we  might 
have  to  fight  the  joint  leadership:  but 
I  think  there  are  times  when  that  must 
be  done  in  order  to  achieve  desired 
results. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  Senator's  remarks 
on  tills  subject  and  on  this  point.  It  oc- 
curs to  me,  that  to  start  to  maintain  a 
water  pollution  control  program  without 
providing  some  incentive  to  Industry  is 
exactly  like  building  a  bridge  three- 
fourths  of  the  way  across  a  river,  and 
then  not  adding  the  last  span  to  reach  the 
other  shore. 

The  attitude  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  not  colored  in  any  way 
by  the  fact  that  the  administration  does 
not  favor  this  step  at  the  present  time. 
IXirlng  the  admlnlsration  of  President 
Eisenhower,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  was  prepared,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  stated  that  he  was 
prepared,  to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  a  water  pollution  control 
bill  at  that  time.  However,  the  House 
sustained  the  veto  first,  and  the  Senate 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  vote.  But 
most  certainly  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  joins  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  in  supporting  his 


tax  Incentive  plan  In  some  reasonable 
form. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  believe  tiiat  to- 
gether we  can  determine  the  reasonable- 
ness, because  It  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
relative  costs  of  a  tax  deduction  prop;ram 
or  incentive  program,  depending  on  what 
the  procram  will  be. 

Since  the  bill  was  Introduced,  I  have 
found  a  lively,  active  interest  on  the  pan 
of  various  industries  in  America.  Indus- 
tries that  are  the  basic  cause  of  ix)llution. 
There  is  a  recognition  by  industry  to- 
day, unlike  their  attitude  a  decade  ago, 
tliat  they  do  have  a  responsibility.  They 
now  have  an  active  desire  to  eliminate 
IKJilution.  Certain  States  have  done  it, 
and  have  done  it  well. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson  ] ,  who  is  standinr; 
in  the  aisle,  as  Governor  of  his  State  led 
the  fight  for  tax  incentives  and  tax 
credits,  and  for  State  taxing  programs 
for  the  placing  of  pollution  devices  in 
Wisconsin. 

Other  States  have  followed  the  lead  of 
Wisconsin.  My  own  State  of  Connecti- 
cut recently  followed  this  lead. 

But  State  taxes  are  relatively  small. 
The  basic  expenditures  and  the  basic  tax 
bite  are  by  the  Federal  Government.  So 
I  firmly  believe  that  once  a  tax  incentive 
program  were  placed  in  effect,  we  would 
find  an  amazing  acceleration  on  the  part 
of  all  American  industry — the  coal  in- 
dustry, the  oil  Industry,  the  steel  Indus- 
try, the  mining  industry — all  of  whom 
recognize  their  obligations,  but  find 
themselves  in  a  fantastic  bind  with  re- 
spect to  expensive  expenditures,  and 
having  to  write  them  off  over  a  period  of 
20  years. 

It  Is  economically  unsound.  But  in 
this  way  they  would  be  given  the  fast  tax 
writeoffs.  'While  the  Treasury  might 
suffer  the  loss  In  the  first  year  or  the  flr.st 
3  years,  it  would  pick  it  up  later  on.  The 
deductions  take  20  years,  anyway,  ai.d 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  able 
to  recoup  Its  immediate  loss  of  tax  reve- 
nues, because  the  continued  deduction 
would  not  take  place  In  the  next  17  years 

It  Is  a  question  of  being  practical;  and 
since  we  are  pa.sslng  this  landmark  bill 
today  for  $6  billion,  I  believe  it  is  very 
shortsighted  not  to  Implement  it  with  a 
program  that  might  cost  anywhere  from 
$50  million  to  $150  million. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  pleased  with  tl.e 
statement  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Comiecticut  has  made. 

For  3  years  now,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  been  leading  in  the  fiRht 
for  legislation  to  secure  these  incentives 
to  obtain  the  full  cooperation  of  industry- 
In  this  great  task.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  that  the  Senate 
will  pass  such  legislation.  I  hope  that  he 
will  use  his  Influence  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  support  such  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  6  I  spoke  on  the 
Senate  floor  concerning  the  public  hear- 
ings scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  on  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  and  pointed  out  that  I 
hoped  that  industry  representatives  in 
discussing  various  methods  for  con- 
trolling and  abating:  pollution  would  also 
Include  a  discussion  of  their  views  on 


the  use  of  tax  Incentives  as  a  method  of 
accomplishing  this  purpose  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  their  testimony  has  been 
helpful  to  the  committee  in  its  strong 
recommendation  for  congressional  con- 
.■iideration  of  proposals  offering  industi-y 
.some  form  of  tax  relief. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  my  statement  of  April  6  be 
included  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Tax  Proposals  for  Control  of  Air 
AND  Water  Pollution 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr  President.  I  cannot  predict 
which  method  the  Congress  may  prefer  in 
providing  Industry  with  some  assistance  in 
establishing  pollution  controls:  that  Is,  in- 
vestment credit,   accelerated   depreciation,   a 


combination  of  these  two  methods,  or  some 
other  method.  But  I  do  believe  that  some 
form  of  Incentive  should  be  provided  private 
Indvistry  and  I  urge  the  Finance  Committee 
to  give  this  matter  their  close  consideration 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  may  be 
held  on  these  propo.sals  In  the  near  f\iture. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  announced  a  lO-day  hear- 
ing schedule  on  water  pollution  commencing 
April  19  and  continuing  through  to  May  5 
I  note  that  among  the  industry  representa- 
tives scheduled  to  appear  are  the  following: 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Manufacturing 
Chemists,  the  soap,  and  detergent  industry, 
the  iron,  and  steel  indiistry.  and  the  paper 
Industry.  I  would  hope  that  these  industry 
representatives  in  discussing  various  methods 
for  controlling  and  abating  pollution  would 
also  Include  a  discussion  of  their  views  on  the 


use  of  tax  Incentive*  as  a  method  of  accom- 
plishing tills  purpose. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  C.  H.  Gebhardt, 
manager  of  the  tax  department  of  the  Mead 
Corp..  has  prepared  a  useful  chart  analyzing 
current  tax  proposals  relative  to  water  and 
air  pollution  controls  so  as  to  determine  the 
measure  of  financial  tissistance  that  would 
actually  be  given  to  business  if  a  particular 
proposal  should  be  adopted  For  each  flOO 
outlay  for  pollution  control  facilities.  Mr 
Gebhardt  concludes  that  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced with  Senator  Randolph  would  provide 
an  incentive  equal  to  6  7  percent  of  the  cost 
of  pollution  control  facilities.  Other  meth- 
ods provide  for  incentives  of  1  1  percent.  6.1 
percent.  7  8  percent,  and  14  5  percent  of  the 
cost  of  these  facilities  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  this  table  be  Included  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows :  ' 


"Comparison  of  larioua  approaches  to  water  and  air  pollution  control  incentives  via  changes  in  the  Federal  income  tax  law  {using  a  $100 

outlay  for  pollution  control  facilities  as  an  example) 


Alternative  approaches  to  Incentives 

Existing  tax 
treatment  ' 

tfor  com- 
parison 

purposes) 

l-year 

writeofl  and 

7-peroent 

Investment 

credit 

1-year 

wTiteofI  and 

J4-percent 

investment 

credit 

3-year 

writeofl  and 

"-percent 

investment 

credit 

Existing 

writwfl  '  and 

14-peroent 

investment 

credit 

1-year 

writeofl 

and  no 

Investment 

credit  » 

Cost  of  tucility 

$100.00 

$ioaoo 

»1DO.OO 

$100.00 

$ioaoo 

$100  no 

T;H  benefits' 

4»  [KTCfiit  (i>rr','i<'iit  top  rate  on  corporalloii) 

48.00 
T.OO 

4&00 
7.00 

48.00 
7.00 
7.00 

48.00 
7.00 

48.00 

7.00 
7.00 

48.00 

7-poroMit  iiivestiiu'iit  <Tc<lit  ' 

Adtlitioiuil  T-iH'rrent  tiivi-stineiit  credit  proposed' 

None 

55.00 
45.00 

54.  ao 

55.00 

45.00 

47.10 

7.80 

62.00 
38.00 
4a  40 
14.50 

65.00 

45.00 

48.80 

6l10 

62.00 

38.00 

48.20 

6.70 

6»)  Net  cost  of  facility  ti«^fore  eoiisidcrlne  the  time  value  of  money     . — 

5i00 

(!■)  Net  C(i.st  of  fsicilil'v  consiiicriiig  the  time  vulue  of  money  ' 

(1 )  AdvuiitaRe  of  eacti  alteniiitive  coinpared  to  existing  tax  treatment 

1  10 

M)  .\mount  of  incentive  a."!  a  [lerceut  of  the  cost  of  the  facility  • : 

7.8 

14.fi 

6l1 

6.7 

1.1 

"1  Depreciation  «Ttlc<ifT  over  Ifi  years  u.slnB  1  of  tlie  accelerated  methods  permitted 

f'lr  tux  purjHLses  (sinn-<.i!  viiu-s-diRits)  lias  l.>een  used. 

"'\  1  yiiir  writroiT  with  w>  inviislment  credit  is  shown  only  for  comparative  piir- 
[■oses.  It  illiistnilis  III,  iii.;«  R.ince  of  full  investment  credit,  oltierwlM-  a  quick  wTite- 
I'll.  wild  tier  in  1,  :t,  or  s  vi-nr^  is  InefTective  If  this  results  In  a  loss  of  the  investment 

rr.Mlt. 

■  '  Investment  credit  Ims  t>een  applie<i  to  the  total  outlay  although  under  present  law 
i'  applies  only  to  e(jiiipnieut;  not  to  land  and  buildings.  It  Is  hofied  that  any  Inccn- 
ive  legislation  wouM  extend  the  credit  to  all  outlays,  if  it  Is  to  be  an  clTective,  even 

tli<iu«li  modest,  incentive. 

'■'  It  is  obvious  from  line  (a)  above  that  there  is  no  difference  in  net  cost  of  a  facility, 
atliT  till  liencfits.  un.ler  llic  various  ailemativcs  otluT  tlian  for  those  which  obviously 
'.iV.'i:'.  iiii  a-lilitionul  T-iKTcent  investiiicnt  cxiiiit.    The  timing  of  a  company's  recovery 


of  tax  lieneflts  isma^t  important,  however,  and  this  isreflecled  in  lines  (h^,  (c).  and  (d) 
wliere  tlie  dollars  involved  have  all  been  stated  in  terms  of  present  worth  (i.e..  tlieir 
value  today).  (A  4-ijeroent  aftertax  discoimt  rate,  with  lax  l>eneflts  realized  com- 
mencing  1  year  after  the  date  of  investment  is  the  teclminue  u.sed.) 

"•  The.se  incentives  should  be  couiiiarod  » itli  the  30-r>ercent  Feder.»l  grants  available 
iwith  cerium  cjualiflcations)  to  inunlci|ialities  for  construction  Iscilitie$.  There  have 
al.so  Ix-en  a  nunilier  of  recommendations  to  Increase  such  grnnts  as  the  full  environ- 
mental improvement  program  is  liupleuiented.  Note  that  m  appropriate  siluatioiui 
Industrial  plants  will  (and  do)  utlliie  such  public  facilities,  thus  deriving  some  l>eneflt 
from  Federal  grants.  The  incentives  outlined  above  woiilij  serve,  in  some  ilegree.  Ui 
treat  ei|uitably  those  industrial  i)lants  which  for  teclmioil  and  other  reasons  must 
install  and  [wy  for  Iheir  own  facilities." 


Mr.  CoopKK.  Mr.  President,  In  the  January 
Lssue  of  the  monthly  letter  published  by  the 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York, 
there  Is  an  Interesting  article  on  this  subject 
entitled  "Progress  and  Pollution — Can  the 
Link  Be  Broken."  In  the  body  of  that  article 
the  question  of  private  industry  purchas- 
ing equipment  to  control  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion receives  the  following  comment: 

"If  businesses  and  communities  are  t-o  be 
pxpccted  to  Install  control  equipment  on  a 
massive  scale  to  abate  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, more  thought  will  have  to  be  given  to 
methods  of  Inducing  them  to  make  the 
necessary  Investment.  It  needs  to  be  frankly 
recognized  that  there  Is  little  motive  in 
most  cases  for  the  individual  bvisiness  unit 
to  assume  unusual  costs  In  order  to  reduce 
or  prevent  pollution,  particularly  If  competi- 
tors aren't  doing  so.  Control  equipment  is 
nonproductive  so  far  as  yielding  any  market- 
able product  Is  concerned.  In  a  competitive 
Industry,  it  may  represent  the  marginal  Item 
"t  coet  that  prices  a  company  out  of  some 
market.  Recognizing  this,  a  community 
eiiger  to  attract  new  plants  may  be  tempted 
to  relax  in  enforcing  p>oilutlon  regulations." 

Mr.  Preeldent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  article  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
concluelon  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"(Prom  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey,  Janu- 
ary 1966] 

"Progress  and  PotLirrioN — Can  the  Link  Be 
Broken? 

"The  problem  of  pollution  is  currently  be- 
ing elevated  t<5  prominent  national  attention 
In  much  the  same  way  as  was  the  problem  of 
poverty  2  years  ago.  Almost  everyone,  or 
so  It  seems,  is  suddenly  talking  about  It, 
and  scarely  a  week  goes  by  without  an  of- 
ficial at  some  level  of  government  announc- 
ing a  new  initiative  to  curtail  the  flow  of 
wastes  into  the  country's  atmosphere  and 
waterways. 

"Pollution,  of  course.  Is  not  a  new  thing 
In  the  United  States,  any  more  than  Is  pov- 
erty: nor  Indeed  are  efforts  at  control. 
American  municipalities  have  made  heavy 
expenditures  over  the  decades  to  eradicate 
or  prevent  water  pollution,  and  some  also 
have  Invested  considerable  sums  In  recent 
years  to  cleanse  their  skies.  Similarly,  many 
business  firms  have  made  significant  outlays 
to  abate  the  waste  flow  that  Is  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  industrial  activity. 

Realization    has    emerged,    however,    that 
sizable    though    these   efforts   have   been    in 


total,  they  simply  have  not  been  adequate  to 
keep  up  with  the  ever  larger  waste  loads 
that  growing  cities,  subufbs.  and  industries 
are  discharging.  Sight  and  smell  alone  have 
been  sufflnent  to  drive  home  this  fact.  Hun- 
dreds of  bodies  of  water  In  the  country  are 
patently  unfit  for  drinking,  wildlife,  oi  use 
in  manufacturing  proces.ses.  and  the  air  In 
many  communities  often  is  laden  with  float- 
ing grime  and  offensive  smells. 

"Aroused  by  such  conditions,  the  public  ap- 
pears primed  to  support  vastly  enlarged 
abatement  endeavors.  Concrete  evidence  of 
this  came  in  New  York  State  in  last  Novem- 
ber'.s  election,  when  voters  gave  approval  to 
a  $1  billion  bond  proposal  for  financing  a 
clean-up  of  polluted  waterways.  The  dra- 
matic 4-to-l  vote  far  exceeded  expectations 
and  was  rendered  especially  significant  be- 
cause the  borrowing  w.is  the  largest  ever 
approved  in  the  Stale's  history 

Since  the  public  mood  seems  similar  else- 
where, what  happened  In  New  York  may  well 
herald  the  beginning  of  a  major  new  turn  ail 
across  the  country  in  the  allocation  and  use 
of  public  funds.  The  ultimate  cost  of 
stepped-up  pollution  control  programs  de- 
fies meaningful  estimate,  but  It  is  certain 
that  many  billions  of  dollars  will  be  involved. 
Economic  costs  rivaling  those  for  space  ex- 
ploration, for  Instance,  are  easy  to  visualize. 
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Underscoring  this  poeslblllty  Is  the  fact  that 
Federal  participation  In  abatement  endeavors 
is  rapidly  accelerating.  Congresa  last  year 
passed  legislation  that  will  require  many 
States  to  quicken  and  enlarge  antipollution 
efforts  relating  to  Interstate  waters.  It  also 
provided  for  national  standards  limiting 
emission  of  automobile  exhausts.  Acting  in 
accord  with  this  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  Just  set  ma- 
chinery In  motion  which  will  make  such 
standards  applicable  to  1968  model  automo- 
biles and  which  will  add  an  estimated  *400 
million  to  consumer  spending  on  new  auto- 
mobiles that  year  assuming  sales  of  9  million 
car?:, 

"Basic  to  rational  regulation  of  pollution  Is 
the  question:  How  clean  should  water  and 
air  be?  The  answer  isn't  necessarily  the  one 
that  most  people  presumably  would  give  In- 
stinctively; namely,  that  both  water  and  \iT 
should  be  as  cel.m  as  possible.  With  regf  rd 
to  water,  certainly,  an  attempt  to  achlive 
pristine  purity  in  all  instances  regardless  of 
Intended  end  use  would  entail  unnecessa-Uy 
burdensome  social  costs.  Water  which  Is 
to  be  used  for  soil  Irrigation,  for  Instance, 
obviously  does  not  have  to  be  purified  to 
drinkable  standards.  This  applies  as  well 
to  much  of  the  water  that  Is  used  Ind  is- 
trially.  Signlflcantly,  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial uses  account  for  roughtly  90  percent 
of  the  country's  total  water  consumption, 
and  feeder  systems  for  these  uses  often  are 
separate  from  those  running  to  the  country's 
homes, 

■Even  if  a  particular  stream  serves  as  a 
source  of  drinking  water,  it  doesn't  neci'S- 
sartly  follow  that  all  pollutants  must  be  p:  e- 
vented  from  entering  it.  Water  taken  from 
a  stream,  no  matter  how  clean  It  may  sei.'m 
to  be.  often  must  undergo  some  purification 
treatment  Immediately  before  being  routed 
to  household  taps.  While  flowing  In  the 
stream,  moreover,  water  has  a  natural  capac- 
ity to  decompose  and  dilute  many  contami- 
nants, thereby  cleansing  itself.  Where  there 
Is  assurance  that  this  process  will  be  atle- 
quate.  It  would  be  economic  folly  to  und^- 
take  the  expense  of  intercepting  and  filter- 
ing out  all  waste  matter. 

"But  while  water  doesn't  have  to  be  matn- 
talned  in  all  Instances  at  a  standard  of  ah»o- 
lute  purity,  It  Is  clear  that  the  country's 
expanding  water  needs  demand  that  water 
quality  In  many  rivers,  streams,  and  laices 
be  raised  above  the  levels  that  presently  p-e- 
vall.  With  the  advance  of  technology  and 
the  wide  application  of  fertilizers  and  pesti- 
cides, waters  have  been  receiving  heavy  loads 
of  Inorganic  and  synthetic  organic  chemi- 
cals that  do  not  respond  to  the  normal 
process  of  decomposition  and  cleansing  by 
bact-erla  and  oxygen.  In  numerous  other 
cases  water  bodies  that  could  assimilate  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  organic  wastes  have 
been  so  overloaded  with  pollutants  as  to 
arrest  the  normal  breaking-down  process. 
This  has  occurred  principally  because  the 
volume  of  organic  wastes  has  been  expanding 
rapidly  with  economic  and  population 
growth,  while  the  quantity  of  rainfall  and 
Its  subsequent  flow  through  waterways  re- 
main relatively  unchanged  from  year  to  year. 
"The  constancy  of  nature's  precipitation 
bounty  is  the  chief  hurdle  confronting  offi- 
cials who  must  plan  for  the  country's  future 
water  needs.  Projections  of  water  demand 
point  to  the  very  real  possibility  that  the 
supply  that  can  be  captured  from  rainfall 
runoff  could  prove  seriously  deficient  within 
the  next  decade  and  a  half.  It  Is  Inescapf.ble, 
therefore,  that  some  way  must  eventually  be 
found  either  to  supplement  or  short-circuit 
nature's  evaporation  and  precipitation  cycle. 
The  desalting  of  sea  water  Is  one  possibility, 
although  as  a  practical  matter  this  as  of  now 
seems  to  have  serious  limitations  both  eco- 
nomically and  geographically.  A  more  prom- 
ising possibility  is  that  ways  will  be  perfected 
to  use  fresh  water  more  than  once  dtuing  the 


flow  from  watershed  to  estuary,  as  Is  already 
being  done  to  some  extent. 

"UPGRADINO  WATER  QTTALrrY 

"To  permit  reuse,  of  coiu^e,  water  must  be 
of  statable  quality  and  this  Is  why  acceler- 
ated pollution,  control  efforts  are  so  impor- 
tant. The  setting  of  quality  standards  thus 
becomes  the  first  task  In  any  coherent  abate- 
ment program. 

"More  than  half  the  States  have  taken  at 
least  some  action  along  these  Unes.  New 
York  State,  for  example,  has  classified  all  of 
its  70.000  miles  of  streams  and  S'/j  million 
acres  of  lakes  as  to  proposed  use.  The  clas- 
sifications, which  reflect  to  some  degree  the 
concept  of  stream  specialization,  are:  A  for 
drinking,  B  for  bathing.  C  for  fishing.  D  for 
drainage.  Besides  this  classification  pro- 
gram, sanitary  engineers  in  the  Suite  have 
evaluated  the  sewage  facilities  that  would  be 
required  in  every  community  In  order  to  raise 
water  quality  to  the  prescribed  classification 
levels 

"While  the  Bute  has  only  limited  authority 
to  force  municlpalilies  to  construct  such  fa- 
cilities, it  has  devised  a  program  of  finan- 
cial aid  that  scenes  sufficiently  generous  to 
assure  a  good  response.  Whereas  local  gov- 
ernments have  previously  had  to  carry  pretty 
much  the  full  burden  of  construction  costs 
for  sewers  and  sewage  treatment  plants,  their 
share  would  be  only  40  percent  under  the 
new  approach.  New  York  State  will  finance 
the  other  60  percent,  using  the  proceeds  of 
the  .$l-blllion  bond  Issue  approved  last 
November. 

"Eventually  Albany  hopes  to  get  Washing- 
ton to  go  halves  on  the  60  percent,  but  that 
will  have  to  await  congressional  action. 
The  Federal  Government  now  gives  some 
assistance  to  municipalities,  but  a  formula 
limiting  the  size  of  Individual  grants  works 
to  the  disadvantage  of  communities  xuider- 
Uiking  large-scale  projects.  The  most  that 
can  be  granted  under  present  Federal  law 
for  a  single  project  is  $1.2  million,  a  rela- 
tively small  sum  in  comparison  with  the 
typical  undertaking  In  major  cities 

"Governor  Rockefeller  has  campaigned  ac- 
tively for  liberalization  of  Washington's 
financial  aid  to  permit  Federal  payment  of 
a  full  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  municipal 
sewage  facilities.  He  also  has  prop>osed  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  follow  New 
York  State's  lead  In  providing  industry  with 
treatment  Incentives  In  the  form  of  1-year 
wrlte-oil  against  Inaime  taxes  on  Invest- 
ment In  pollution  control  equipment. 

"Hopefully  the  lx>ld  Initiatives  taken  In 
New  York  will  be  emulated  In  other  States. 
If  they  are  not,  the  alternative  Is  virtually 
certain  to  be  a  national  cleanup  directed 
irom  Washington.  The  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965  specifically  empowered  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enun- 
ciate standards  of  quality  on  Interstate 
waters  unless  the  States  themselves  do  so 
to  Washington's  satisfaction  by  June  30, 
1967.  Should  the  Secretary  do  this,  the  re- 
sults could  be  unfortunate.  'Any  attempt 
to  "standardize"  water  quality  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,"  as  Governor  Bellmon  of  Okla- 
homa recently  cautioned,  'would  likely  dis- 
re<;ard  regional  differences  in  water  quantity, 
flow,  location,  natural  characteristics,  and 
usage.' 

"EXHAUSTTVE  CONTROLS 

"A  disregard  of  regional  differences  Is  al- 
ready evident  in  Federal  action  dealing  with 
air  pollution.  The  action  Just  taken  by 
■^'ashlngton  to  require  automotive  exhaust 
controls  on  1968  model  cars  applies  unvary- 
ingly to  every  State  and  every  conununlty  in 
the  Nation,  making  no  allowance  for  differ- 
ences in  population  concentration  or  In 
meteorological  conditions.  This  Inevitably 
means  that  some  people  are  going  to  be 
making  outlays  of  up  to  $50  on  control  de- 
vices that  win  bring  no  meaningful  benefit 
either    to    themselves    or    their    neighbors. 


This  could  be  so,  for  example,  for  many 
residents  of  Maine — an  Irony  since  It  Is  Sen- 
ator MusKix  of  that  State  whose  name  Is 
most  closely  atsociated  with  the  enabling 
legislation. 

"There  are  vast  expanses  of  the  continental 
United  States  where  relatively  sparse  popu- 
lation or  brisk  air  circulation,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  forestalls  the  formation  of 
automotive  smog.  Either  the  wind  blows 
the  pollutants  away,  or  temperature  changes 
cause  cold  air  to  fall  and  force  warm  air. 
with  Us  load  of  pollutants,  Into  the  higher 
atmosphere. 

"The  self -cleansing  action  of  air  Is  likely  Ui 
be  less  effectUe.  of  course,  in  areas  where 
population  Is  heavily  concentrated  or  where 
the  topography  Is  such  as  to  produce  fre- 
quent temperature  Inversion.  As  the  term 
implies,  this  Is  the  opposite  of  norma! 
weather  patterns.  A  layer  of  warm  air  moves 
In  on  top  of  cooler  air.  forming  a  blanket  that 
prevents  polluted  air  from  rising  and  diluting 
Itself  in   the  higher  atmosphere. 

"In  Los  Angeles  temperature  Inversions 
often  combine  with  exhaust  gases  to  produce 
the  acrid  haze  ;-hat  the  city  has  been  tryinp 
to  banish  for  18  years.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  some  500.000  gallons  of  gasoline  escape 
unburned  from  cars  every  day,  mainly  as  a 
result  of  Incomplete  combustion,  and  get 
trapped  by  warm  air  in  the  "kettle"  tliat  is 
formed  by  the  city's  encircling  mountains. 
Tlie  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen  oxides  con- 
tained in  auto  exhaust  gases  then  "cook"  in 
sunlight,  reacting  photochemlcally  to  form 
smog.  Tlie  seriousness  of  this  problem 
finally  led  to  action  by  California's  Legl.sla- 
ture  requiring  that  most  new  U.S. -made  car' 
sold  and  registered  In  the  State  be  equipped 
with  exhaust-control  devices  beginning  with 
the  current  model  year.  The  standards 
recently  promulgated  by  Washington  relating 
to  1968  model  automobiles  essentially  follo'.v 
the  California  pattern.  They  apply  as  well 
however,  to  Imported  cars. 

"Although  eipert  opinion  Is  divided  as  to 
whether  California-type  exhaust-control  de- 
vices actually  are  needed  elsewhere,  most  car 
buyers  In  metropolitan  areas  probably  wii: 
pay  the  extra  charge  uncomplainingly.  Mo.s: 
large  cities  have  so  many  air  pollution  prob- 
lems that  the  layman  tends  to  think  that 
anything  which  may  cut  down  the  dirt  In  his 
air  is  to  tlie  good. 

"The  large  Industrial  city  can  actually  b'' 
viewed  as  a  vast  combustion  chamber  dally 
converting  thousands  of  tons  of  fuel  Into  the 
energy  and  heat  that  underpin  modern  life 
Amenities  and  progress  result,  but  so  too  do 
problems  and  pollution.  Soot  and  fly  ash  are 
the  housewife's  constant  bane,  adding  to  her 
cleaning  chorea,  blackening  her  wallpaper, 
and  Inflating  her  laundry  bills.  Gaseous 
emissions  corrode  metals.  Irritate  eyes,  of- 
fend noses,  and  reduce  visibility.  So  far. 
fortunately,  the  soot  and  fumes  have  been 
more  a  nuisance  than  a  proven  health  haz- 
ard, but  In  a  few  Isolated  episodes  in  this 
country  and  In  Europe  acute  air  pollution. 
associated  with  temperature  inversions  last- 
ing for  several  days,  has  been  accompanied 
by  increases  In  the  death  rate.  Unless  the 
tempo  of  antipollution  attack  is  quickened 
such  episodes  could  become  more  common  in 
the  future,  assuming  a  continuing  trend  in 
the  direction  of  an  ever  more  urbanized  and 
industrialized  society. 

"WHAT    TO    DO? 

"But  While  It  Is  clear  that  something  more 
must  be  done,  it  is  far  from  clear  precisely 
What  that  'somelhlng'  should  be.  A  report 
Issued  last  November  by  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  frankly  acknowl- 
edged that  "there  are  many  areas  In  which 
Ignorance  constrains  our  ability  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  pollution  problems.' 

••An  orderly  approach  to  air  pollution  con- 
trol logically  would  In-volve  the  setting  of 
standards  by  each  community  for  the  quality 


of  Its  air.  followed  by  efforts  to  curtail  the 
most  damaging  emissions.  There  are  real 
ditliculties  in  the  way  of  this  procedure,  how- 
ever, because  It  entails  not  only  an  asse*s- 
nient  of  the  technological  feasibility  of  cur- 
i.iilment  for  specific  emissions  but  also  a 
weighing  of  the  costs  of  control  In  relation 
to  the  costs  of  damage  that  occur  in  the  ab- 
eence  of  control.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
.irt,  measurements  of  costs  and  benefits  are 
in  most  Instances  too  imprecise  to  yield  a 
reliable  guide  to  action. 

"Given  this  situation,  the  excitement  that 
characterizes  much  public  discussion  of 
what  should  be  done  Is  all  too  likely  to  lead 
to  hasty  or  arbitrary  proposals  for  curbing 
ihi/ne  sources  of  pollution  that  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  have  aroused  the  most  alarm. 
Highly  questionable,  for  Instance,  Is  the  re- 
cent recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  City  Council  that  exhaust-control 
devices  be  required  by  1969  on  all  cars,  old 
as  well  as  new.  Automotive  engineers  simply 
haven't  been  able  to  perfect  a  control  device 
for  installation  on  old  cars  that  Is  economi- 
cally feasible,  and  It  is  because  of  this  that 
C:iIifornia,  after  considerable  study,  decided 
to  limit  Its  requirements  to  new  vehicles. 

'A  variety  of  arbitrary  projxjsals  also  have 
been  made  for  curtailing  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions In  New  York  City.  Including  recom- 
mendations that  the  burning  of  coal  be 
b.iiined  and  that  stringent  limitations  be 
pi. iced  on  the  sulfur  content  of  fuel  oil. 
Some  proponents  of  these  .?teps  acknowledge 
that  very  difficult  problems  would  be  in- 
volved, ranging  from  costly  furnace  conver- 
sions to  the  limited  market  availability  of 
low-sulfur  oil  that  in  part  is  the  result  of 
national  policy  limiting  petroleum  imports. 
Other  .advocates  are  either  less  candid  or  less 
Informed.  They  would  have  It  appe.ar  that 
the  recommended  shift  In  fuel-consumption 
p.itterns  could  be  accomplished  easily  and 
quickly  If  fuel  users  were  only  more  public 
spirited. 

"PAYING    THE    BILL 

"If  businesses  and  communities  are  to  be 
expected  to  Install  control  equipment  on  a 
missive  scale  to  abate  air  and  water  pollu- 
iiun,  more  thought  will  have  to  be  given  to 
methods  of  Inducing  them  to  make  the 
necessary  Investment.  It  needs  to  be  frankly 
recognized  that  there  is  little  motive  in  most 
cases  for  the  Individual  business  unit  to  as- 
sume unusual  costs  In  order  U->  reduce  or 
prevent  pollution,  particularly  11  competitors 
aren't  doing  so.  Control  equipment  Is  non- 
productive so  far  as  yielding  any  marketable 
product  Is  concerned.  In  a  competitive  In- 
dustry. It  may  represent  the  marginal  It-em 
of  cost  that  prices  a  company  out  of  some 
market.  Recognizing  this,  a  community 
taper  to  attract  new  plants  may  be  tempted 
to  relax  In  enforcing  pollution  regulations. 

"The  IncentU-e  for  spending  public  funds  on 
pollution  abatement  Is  also  limited.  Cities 
ail  over  the  country  are  pressed  to  provide 
services  of  all  kinds  to  growing  populations. 
Investment  In  modernized  sewage  treatment 
pi.nts  or  incinerator  stations  can  have  less 
v,j*er  api)eal  than  spending  for  police  protec- 
tion or  schools. 

"Still  another  deterrent  to  abatement  is  the 
fact  that  the  unpleasant  effects  of  pollution 
are  often  so  widely  diffused  that  they  may 
not  be  troublesome  to  those  Immediately  In- 
volved In  creating  them.  Conversely,  the 
benefits  of  control  are  usually  enjoyed  by 
people  other  than  those  who  pay  the  bill. 
The  community  that  treats  Its  sewage  before 
discharging  It  Into  the  river,  or  the  plant  that 
catches  fly  ash  In  Its  smokestack,  may  not 
Itself  enjoy  cleaner  water  or  air.  The  bene- 
ficiary may  be  a  neighborhood  some  distance 
downstream   or  downwind. 

"The  problem  of  pollution  thus  doesn't  re- 
spond easily  to  commons»nse  maxims  about 
'Retting  what  you  pay  for.'  If  the  problem 
is  to  be  corrected  a  way  will  have  to  be  found 
i'>  channel  the  general  desire  for  a  cleaner 
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society  Into  an  acceptable  method  of  getting 
up  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

"One  promising  suggestion,  aimed  at  foster- 
ing greater  activity  in  the  antipollution  field 
by  Industry,  would  have  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral goveriunentfi  give  tax  Inventive  to  busi- 
ness. Mr.  W.  G.  Laffer.  president  of  Clevlte 
Corp..  recently  proposed  a  combination  of 
Investment  credit,  accelerated  depreciation, 
and  exemption  from  property  t.axes  on  pollu- 
tion-control equipment.  Certain  States  al- 
ready provide  some  tax  relief.  New  York, 
for  Instance,  permits  a  1-year  writeoff  on 
water-pollution  controls,  and  Ohio  exempts 
such  equipment  from  property  taxes 

"An  alternative  to  Incentives  that  Is  some- 
times suggested  would  be  a  system  of  charges 
levied  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  harm- 
ful waste  put  Into  the  water  or  the  air. 
EfHuent  charges  are  used  In  the  Ruhr  region 
in  West  Germany,  where  they  have  helped 
to  prevent  deterioration  of  water  quality  In 
a  heavily  populated  and  ind'astriallzed  area. 
This  approach  has  been  teutitlvely  endorsed 
by  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. Such  a  system,  however,  would  have 
the  dlsiidvantage  of  neces.sltatlng  the  cre- 
ation of  a  large  Inspection  find  measure- 
ment apparatus.  It  could  prove  more  costly 
in  the  long  run,  therelore,  than  tax  incen- 
tives. 

"To  speed  municipal  efforts.  State  and  local 
officials  have  been  urging  larger  Federal 
grants  to  communities  for  abatement  pur- 
poses, especially  for  Investment  In  sewage 
treatment  plants.  With  local  funds  widely 
Inadequate  to  the  task,  construction  of  sew- 
age facilities  has  not  kept  up  with  the 
growth  of  waste  ICKids.  Federal  grants  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  works  have 
lightened  local  burdens  somewhat,  but  the 
ceilings  Congress  has  placed  on  the  amount 
that  can  be  granted  for  each  project  dis- 
criminate against  the  most  populous  States — 
whose  pollution  probleme  are  the  most  severe. 
These  ceilings  should  be  liberalized,  as  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  has  recommended,  and  Con- 
gress should  give  high  priority  to  raising 
grants  to  local  authorities  for  sewage  plants 
at>ove  the  present  total  of  $150  million  a 
year. 

"Actually,  the  problem  which  local  commu- 
nities face  in  providing  adequate  sewage 
facilities  Is  merely  one  small  part  of  what 
has  been  aptly  termed  •the  crisis  of  the 
cities' — of  burgeoning  urban  needs  in  the 
context  of  limited  financial  resources.  Ur- 
ban problems  in  general  probably  arent 
going  to  be  solvable  until  tax  revenues  are 
more  equitably  shared  between  Federal  and 
local  governments.  Some  variant  of  the  so- 
called  Heller  plan,  which  would  substan- 
tially Increase  the  amount  of  Federal  tax 
collections  channeled  back  to  States  and  lo- 
calities, may  be  tlie  answer. 

•'Collaboration  between  Washington  and 
State  and  local  officials  also  Is  necessary  to 
help  deliue  industry's  role  In  pollution  abate- 
m^ent  and  to  calm  down  some  of  the  shrill- 
ness that  presently  prevails.  In  too  many 
Instances,  slogans — such  as  'Let  the  pol- 
luters pay' — have  substituted  for  analysis. 
The  production  of  pollutflnts.  it  needs  to  be 
understood.  Is  not  the  consequence  of  per- 
verse business  behavior  but  the  •inevU.able 
concomitant.'  as  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  noted,  of  technological 
activity. 

"Businessmen,  while  they  direct  much  of 
this  activity,  can  neither  be  credited  with  all 
Its  benefits  nor  held  uniquely  accountable 
for  all  Its  unwanted  byproducts.  The 
dividends  and  debits  alike  are  society's  to 
share. 

••If  substantial  pollution-control  costs  are 
to  be  built  into  the  busuiess  process,  it  is 
society  at  large  tliat  is  ultimately  going  to 
pay  the  price  of  those  costs  Just  as  it  now 
pays  for  other  social  objectives- — such  as 
factory  safety.  al>oUtlon  of  child  la'xir.  and 
minimum  wages — that  have  become  accepted 


costs  of  doing  business.  Clean  water  and 
clear  air  simply  arent  free  goods.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  Is  the  vital  prerequisite  to  the 
development  of  sensible  abatement  pro- 
grams." 

The  bill  (S.  2857)  to  Increase  the  invest- 
ment credit  allowable  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cooper  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph),  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

'•S.  2857 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RcpTcsentativea  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 4G(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  definition  of  qualified  In- 
vestment for  purposes  of  determining  the 
credit  for  Investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property)  is  amended  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (4J  thereof  the  following  new  par- 
agraph: 

•■'{5)  PACiLrriEs  To  Control  Water  and 
Air  PoLLtrrioN. — 

'\^A)  In  the  case  of  section  38  property 
which  consists  of  facilities  or  equipment  to 
control  water  or  air  pollution,  the  amount  of 
the  qualified  investment  shall  be  twice  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph   il). 

"■(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  "facilities  or  equipment  to  control 
water  pollution'^  means  a  facility  or  equip- 
ment used  to  control  water  pollution  by  re- 
moving, altering,  or  disposing  of  wastes  from 
any  type  of  manufacturing  or  mining  process, 
including  the  necessary  intercepting  sewers, 
outfail  sewers,  pumping,  power,  and  other 
equipment,    and    their    appurtenances. 

'••(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  ••facilities  or  equipment  to  control 
air  pollution"  means  a  facility  or  equipment 
used  to  control  atmospheric  pollution  or 
contamination  by  removing,  altering,  or  dis- 
posing of  atmospheric  pwllutants  and  con- 
umiinanis  from  any  type  of  manufacturing 
or  mining  process.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(at  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31 ,  1965."  " 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  My  response  is  this: 
If  the  Senate  persists  in  a  good  cause  that 
has  basic  public  support,  the  administra- 
tion will  not  be  far  behind.  Even  if  we 
fail  this  year,  I  am  c'ertain  that  very 
shortly  we  shall  be  able  to  turn  a  tempo- 
rary defeat  into  a  permanent  victory. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  concur  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  others. 

I  have  introduced  a  TdUI  which  tackles 
the  question  of  tax  writeoffs  and  the 
question  of  giving  consideration  to 
matching  funds  to  industry  for  the  in- 
stallation of  treatment  facilities. 

I  believe  that  the  tax  writeoff  should 
be  at  the  option  of  the  industiT,  that  the 
industr>-  should  be  able  to  write  off  in  1 
year.  2  years.  5  years,  or  10  years  the  cost 
of  the  pollution  devices  that  are  required 
to  be  installed — whatever  is  in  the  best 
economic  interest  of  the  company.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  give  enough  induce- 
ment to  achieve  the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

Also,  I  believe  Congress  should  give 
consideration  to  whether  a  formula  can 
be  developed  to  give  some  matching 
grant  funds  to  industir  to  do  this  job. 
The  cost  to  the  public  is  exactly  the 
same. 

Historically,  the  poUcy  in  this  coimtry 
has  been  to  punish  the  polluter,  but 
pollution  laws  have  been  passed  and  not 
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enforced.  If  any  State  in  the  Urited 
States  effectively  enforced  tough  anti- 
pollution laws,  it  would  have  a  serious 
tax  effect,  both  upon  the  communities 
and  the  industries  against  which  they 
are  enforced.  This  matter  is  important 
enough  to  some  industries  so  that  they 
would  actually  move. 

I  am  informed  that  if  treatment 
facilities  meeting  the  highest  status  of 
the  art  are  installed  in  a  paper  mill,  the 
cost  involves  25  percent  to  one-third  of 
the  total  investment  in  the  plant. 

If  tough  enforcement  required  every 
Industry  in  America  to  reach  the  highest 
status  of  the  art,  all  of  the  cost  would 
ultimately  be  borne  by  the  consumer, 
anyway.  The  cost  of  the  automobile 
would  go  up  to  that  extent,  the  cost  of 
steel  would  go  up  to  that  extent,  the  cost 
of  paper  would  go  up  to  that  extent. 

Therefore,  to  give  tax  advantages  tax 
writeoffs,  and  matching  funds  or  grmts. 
If  a  reasonable  formula  can  be  figured 
out,  would  cost  the  taxpayer  the  same 
amount,  whether  It  would  come  cut  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  or  would  be  built 
into  the  cost  of  the  product  ultimately 
bought  by  the  consumer. 

I  am  glad  this  question  has  been  raised. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  join  with  any  group  of 
Senators  in  sponsoring  such  legislation. 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  consideration  of  S.  2!)47,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senatois  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  v/hlch 
was  enacted  In  the  first  session  ol  this 
Congress.  This  act,  which  is  Public  Law 
89-80,  found  in  79  Stat.  244.  establishes 
a  National  Water  Resources  Council, 
composed  of  the  officers  of  Cabinet  level 
rank  of  the  Federal  Government  who 
have  responsibility  for  water  resources 
In  the  United  States,  as  an  overall  study, 
planning,  and  programing  agency. 

Title  II  of  the  act  authorizes  establish- 
ment of  River  Basin  Commissions  for 
comprehensive  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  Federal.  State,  and  local  water 
resource  development  activities  in  par- 
ticular river  basins  or  groups  of  river 
basins  within  a  region. 

Pollution  control,  of  course,  is  but  one 
aspect — although  a  very  Important  as- 
pect, to  be  sure — of  the  water  problems 
facing  our  Nation.  The  relationship  of 
pollution  control  and  other  water  prob- 
lems was  clearly  set  forth  by  Elmer  B. 
Staats.  Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  in  his  testimony  before  the  In- 
terior Committee  on  February  5. 1965,  ex- 
pressing the  .support  of  the  administra- 
tion for  S.  21,  89th  Congress,  the  bill 
that  became  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act. 

Mr.  Staats  said : 

The  problem  areas  that  confront  us  In  the 
water  resources  field  are  Immense  and  varied. 
They  Include  flood  control,  navigation, 
hydro-electric  power,  pollution  abatement, 
and  water  quality  control,  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water  supply,  irrigation,  recreation, 
and  flsh  and  wildlife  conservation. 

In  general,  the  overall  national  water 
supply  is  abundant,  but  it  is  not  distributed 
equally.  Shortages  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  are  becoming  critical  and  t<;nd  to 
restrict  economic  growth.  At  the  sam;  time, 
in  areas  with  adequate  quantities  of  water, 
problems  arise  because  of  floods  and  pollu- 
tion. 


The  pollution  of  our  streams  and  rivers  Is 
of  grave  importance  and  of  particularly  deep 
concern  because  of  the  impact  of  water  qual- 
ity on  all  water  uses.  Studies  reported  In 
1961  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources,  based  on  data  fur- 
nished by  the  Public  Health  Service,  esti- 
mated the  need  for  investment  In  sewage  and 
Industrial  waste  collection  and  treatment 
facilities  alone  would  amount  to  over  $42  bil- 
lion between  1954  and  1980,  and  over  »81 
billion  by  the  year  2000. 

Thus,  our  goal  must  be  to  develop,  manage. 
and  utilize  our  basic  water  supply  to  meet 
demands  as  they  arise — both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  development  of  these  vital  re- 
sources Is  a  vast  undertaking  which  is  grow- 
ing larger.  Proper  development  will  require 
the  concerted  and  coordinated  action  of  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  agencies  which  this  bill 
is  designed  to  facilitate. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
which  is  the  unit  of  the  Senate  that  has 
general  legislative  responsibility  for  na- 
tionwide water  resource  matters.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Maine  and  his  subcommittee,  and  the 
able  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph!, for  the  exemplary  standards 
that  have  been  set  in  considering  and 
working  out  the  specialized  provisions  of 
S.  2947.  I  note  that  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Udall,  in  his  testimony  on  April  20 
of  this  year  in  support  of  the  administra- 
tion's clean  rivers  bill,  S.  2987,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  have  been  amalgamated 
with  the  reported  measure,  S.  2947,  be- 
fore us  today,  stated : 

The  bill  provides  for  designation  of  a  plan- 
ning agency  for  a  selected  river  basin.  In 
most  cases,  that  planning  agency  will  be  a 
river  basin  commission  established  pursuant 
to  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  In 
others,  however,  we  may  want  to  establish 
a  commission  such  as  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  ...  or  to  work  with  and 
through  some  other  type  of  agency. 

This  statement  is  found  on  page  109  of 
the  subcommittee  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  Senators  will 
agree  that  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  makes 
clear  the  overall  jurisdiction  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  and  the  River  Basin 
Commissions  in  comprehensive  basin- 
wide  planning  to  insure  high  water- 
quality  standards.  Activities  of  State  and 
local  planning  agencies  authorized  by  S. 
2947  must  not  supersede  the  water-qual- 
ity responsibilities  of  the  Council  and 
Basin  Commissions  created  by  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act.  Rather,  such 
agencies  will  supplement  and  comple- 
ment the  work  of  the  Council  and  Com- 
missions when  S.  2947  cannot  reasonably 
be  implemented  and  carried  out  through 
the  provisions  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  follow  closely  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  and  the  River  Basin 
Commissions  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
fully  aware  of  their  congressional  man- 
date to  plan  for  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  high  water-quality 
standards.  My  committee  will  also  con- 
tinue to  be  deeply  interested  in  any  leg- 
islative proposals  relating  to  compre- 
hensive   river-basin    planning    against 


pollution  of  all  kinds,  and  we  will  be 
happy  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  my  announcement  that  ap- 
pears  in  yesterday's  Record  setting  July 
20  as  the  date  for  the  confirmation  hear- 
ings on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Fraiik  C 
Diliuzio  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Interior  under  Reorganization  Plan  No 
2  of  1966.  One  of  Mr.  DlLuzlo's  respon- 
sibilities in  the  new  post  will  be  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  program,  among  other 
water  and  related  programs. 

I  wish  to  cordially  invite  the  members 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  PubUc  Works,  par- 
ticularly the  able  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  MusKiEl  to  participate  in  those 
hearings,  if  they  desire. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I  wish  to 
commend  and  congratulate  the  di.stm- 
guished  and  able  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  Muskie],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  held  hearings  and 
worked  on  the  bill,  the  ranking  minority 
member  [Mr.  Boccsl  on  the  subcomm.t- 
tee,  and  all  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  their  splen- 
did and  diligent  effoi-ts  in  bringing  to  tlie 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  very  far-reach- 
ing and  excellent  bill  which  will  mean  so 
much  to  the  health,  welfare,  and  happl- 
ne.ss  of  the  American  people. 

The  cleaning  of  our  stream  and  rivers 
is  a  gigantic  problem.  At  a  conservative 
estimate  it  will  cost  over  $100  billion  to 
clean  our  rivers  and  streams  and  keep 
them  clean  up  to  the  year  2000.  I  hope 
that  the  moneys  which  have  been  au- 
thorized in  the  pending  bill  will  be  a 
strong  beginning  to  alleviate  the  very 
bad  condition  of  our  polluted  rivers  and 
point  the  way  for  us  to  having  all  our 
rivers  and  streams  flowing  with  clear 
and  clean  unpolluted  water. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie!  for  ac- 
cepting my  suggestions  that  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "river  basin"  include 
the  word  "streams"  and  also  that  tlu- 
term  "estuarlne  zones"  include  "bays' 
and  "harbors"  to  take  care  of  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  in  the  State  of  Hawaii 
This  wOl  encompass  Hawaii  in  the  clean 
rivers  restoration  program  and  In  t!ie 
estuary  study. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it. 

THE  AIRLINES  STRIKE 
Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  continued 
disruption  of  air  service  because  of  the 
airline  mechanics  strike  is  intolerable. 
Every  day  compounds  the  inconven- 
ience and  hardship  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  multiplies  the  economic  los.s  to 
the  Nation, 

In  my  own  State,  Hawaii,  our  citizen.s 
and  the  tourist  industry  are  almost 
totally  dependent  upon  air  transporta- 
tion. Our  fresh  fruit  and  flower  indus- 
tries require  air  service  to  move  their 
products  to  markets.  Hawaii  Imports 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  food  our 
people  consume.  Highly  perishable 
items  such  as  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 


are  Imported  by  air  freight.  Adequate 
air  service  is  literally  crucial  to  Hawaii's 
economy  and  the  welfare  of  the  more 
than  700,000  people  living  In  the  Islands. 

Next  to  agriculture,  tourism  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  industry  in  Hawaii.  Until 
the  airline  strike,  which  affects  two  of  the 
tliree  major  U.S.  carriers  serving  Hawaii 
from  the  mainland,  it  was  estimated 
700,000  visitors  would  journey  to  Hawaii 
this  year.  This  would  mean  $302  million 
ui  income  for  our  local  economy.  Mr. 
Robert  Allen,  managing  director  of  the 
Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau,  has  informed  me 
the  strike  Is  causing  more  than  $2,225,000 
in  losses  per  week  in  the  visitor  industr>- 
alone. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Randolph,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Honolulu,  has 
called  the  strike  "a  serious  threat  to  Ha- 
waii's tourist  iiidustry."  He  said  the  sit- 
uation Is  "critical"  and  declared  that 
continuation  of  the  strike  will  be  seri- 
ously detrimental  to  Hawaii's  economy. 

The  Hawaii  Island  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce In  Hllo,  Hawaii,  our  largest  Island, 
which  Is  rapidly  enlarging  its  tourist  fa- 
cilities, cabled  me  stating  that  prolonga- 
tion of  the  airlines  strike  will  have  ex- 
tremely harmful  effect  on  our  tourist  In- 
dustry and  agricultural  export  Indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  President  Hawaii  i.s  by  no  means 
the  only  State  adversely  affected,  al- 
though I  believe  It  is  the  hardest  hit  be- 
cause of  our  mld-Paciflc  location  and 
near-total  dependence  on  air  service  for 
the  traveling  public. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  today,  the  Greater  Miami, 
Ka.,  area  hotels  are  losing  $400,000  a 
day  In  lost  tourist  business.  The  same 
article  reports  $500,000  a  day  is  being  lost 
In  New  York  City  by  the  tourist  Industry. 
Thi.s  Is  the  estimate  of  the  city's  visitors 
and  convention  center. 

In  San  Francisco,  It  Is  reported  10.000 
Shriners  are  still  stranded  from  last 
week's  convention  because  of  the  airline 
mechanics  strike. 

All  over  the  Nation,  people  and  busi- 
ness. Including  many  small  businesses 
dependent  on  the  tourist  trade  and  the 
air  traveling  public,  are  feeling  the 
pinch.  Economic  losses  are  mounting 
and  mounting  fast. 

Because  of  the  critical  situation,  late 
yesterday  afternoon  I  wired  President 
Johnson  urging  him  Immediately  to  In- 
vite representatives  of  all  parties  in- 
volved In  the  air  strike  to  the  Wliite 
House  for  around-the-clock  negotiations 
to  attalii  the  earliest  possible  settlement. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  telegram  be  printed  in  tlie  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Jm-T  12.  1966. 
PrcilUent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Tl:c  White  House. 
Washington,  DC: 

I  strongly  urge  you  Immediately  to  Invite 
rppresentatlves  of  all  parties  Involved  In  air- 
line mechanics  strike  to  the  White  House  for 
round-the-clock  negotiations  to  attain 
earliest  possible  settleBaent,  aa  vou  did  In 
steel  strike  last  year. 


Every  day  cotnpounds  Inconvenience  and 
hardship  for  millions  of  Americans  and 
multiplies  economic  loss  to  Nation. 

Hawaii — so  heavily  dependent  on  air  trans- 
port for  Its  citizens  and  for  its  tourist  and 
export-import  Industrlee — Is  particularly 
hard  hit.  Continued  disruption  of  air  serv- 
ice is  intolerable. 

HiSAM   L.   FONG, 

U.S.  Senator,  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  did  this,  fully  minded 
of  tlie  Piesidenfs  direct  and  personal 
iniervention  when  a  steel  .strike  threat- 
ened the  Nation  last  September. 

I  shall  refresh  memories  of  those 
eventful  days. 

Last  August  28.  with  the  steel  strike 
only  3  days  off,  the  President  dispatched 
a  special  mediation  and  factfinding 
commission  consisting  of  our  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1,  and  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce LeRoy  Collins  to  meet  with  the 
union  and  steel  Industrj-  representatives 
and  report  back  to  him. 

Two  days  later,  the  two-man  team  flew 
back   to   Washington   for   a   breakfast 

meeting  with  President  Johnson.  Ac- 
cording to  reports,  within  an  hour  the 
top  committees  of  the  union  and  the  in- 
du.stry  were  called  to  the  White  House. 
The  President  personally  spoke  to  them 
and  urged  settlement. 

After  that,  negotiations  continued  on 
an  around-the-clock  basis.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce were  reported  in  attendance 
throughout  the  bargaining  sessions.  The 
Chairman  of  the  President's  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers  was  said  to  have  de- 
voted full  time  to  help  narrow  the  dis- 
puted issues.  Tlie  President  and  his  aids 
were  in  constant  touch  and  reiterated 
the  need  for  a  settlement  without  a 
strike. 

One  report  stated  the  President  had 
the  union  representatives  and  the  in- 
dustr>-  representatives  eating  lunch  and 
dinner  in  the  Executive  OflBce  Building 
and  kept  in  constant  touch  with  them 
either  through  Intermediaries  or  by  di- 
rect appearance  before  the  negotiators. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  interven- 
tion, the  strike  deadline  was  extended  8 
days  and  agreement  was  reached  Sep- 
tember 3  and  ratified  by  both  sides  with- 
in a  few  days  following.  There  was  no 
steel  strike. 

In  the  present  ahlhies  dispute,  tlie 
strike  has  already  gone  into  effect  and 
the  economic  losses  and  the  inconven- 
ience to  the  American  travehng  public 
have  already  occurred  and  the  situa- 
tion is  steadily  worsening. 

I  therefore  repeat  my  request  of  yester- 
day that  the  President  call  the  parties 
to  tiie  Whit.e  House  for  continuous  bar- 
gaining until  the  airline  mechanics  strike 
is  settled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  several  cables  I  have  received 
from  Hawaii  showing  the  urgent  need  for 
prompt  settlement  of  the  strike.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal  article  entitled, 
•  Airline  Strike  Plagues  Many  Firms  as 
Mail  Shipments,  Travel  Plans  Are 
Thrown  Off.' 


There  being  no  objection,  tiie  cables 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HoNOLtntr, 
July  12,  19€6 
Senator  Hiram  L   Pong, 

Senate  Office  Btiild:ng, 
VTa^hingiori.  DC  ■ 

Today  sent  following  wire  to  CAB:  "Ur- 
gently request  your  Immediate  consideration 
for  temporary  lifting  of  Cabotage  regTJl^tlons 
covering  foreign-flag  air  carriers  Honolulu- 
Mainland  and  Mainland-Honolulu.  Action 
requested  would  enable  additional  forecast 
of  1700  seats  being  available  per  week. 
Present  operating  carriers  insufficient  equip- 
ment to  handle  traffic.  Hawaii  situation 
unique  due  to  geographic  location  and  al- 
most total  dependency  of  traveling  public  on 
air  carriers  "  Would  urge  you  lend  weight 
of  office  and  contact  Clvii  .Aeronautics  Board 
re  our  wire  re(;uestmg  temporary  lifting  of 
Cabotage  regulatlpns  covering  foreign-flag 
carriers  Honolulu-Mainland  and  Mainland- 
Honolulu.  Forecasted  strike  Ic-sses  exceed 
$2 '4  million  per  week  for  visitor  Industry. 
Robert  Allen. 
Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau. 

HONOLTTLtT. 

Jul!/  12,  1966. 
Senator  Hnt.^M  I.    Fon-g, 
Neu  Senate  Olfire  Building, 
Wm'hivptori.  D.C  : 

This  wire  sent  today  to  President;  The 
current  strike  against  five  major  airlines  two 
of  which  serve  Hawaii  is  a  serious  threat  to 
Hawaii's  tourist  industry.  Visitors  consti- 
tute a  major  source  of  our  income.  Contin- 
uation of  the  strike  will  be  vitally  detrimen- 
tal to  our  economy.  We  urge  your  personal 
Influence  In  finding  an  immediate  solution 
to  this  critical  situation. 

M.  L.  Ranikdlph, 
President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Honolulu. 

Hn.o,  Haw  An, 

July  11,  1966. 
Hon.  HntAM  L.  Pong, 

US.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC: 

Appreciate  your  efforts  to  bring  all  possi- 
ble pressure  ^o  bear  for  prompt  settlement 
of  airline  mechanics  strike.  Prolongation 
win  have  extremely  harmful  effect  on  our 
tourist  industry  and  agricultural  export  In- 
dutrles. 

Hawah  Islantj  Chamber 
or  Commerce. 

[From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    July    13, 
1966] 

AniLiNF.  Strike  Plagues  Many  Firms  as  Mafl, 
Shipments.  Tbavel  Plans  Are  Thrown  Off 

The  five-day-old  airline  strike,  a  severe  .in- 
noyance  to  vacation  travelers  over  the  week- 
end, has  become  a  major  workaday  nuisance 
for  many  of  the  nation's  businesses. 

Consider  the  difficulty  It  has  caused  John 
L.  Daiy,  manager  of  the  spe,-iker-trainlng 
service  of  Smith  Kline  &  French  Lfiboratories. 
Philadelphia.  Scheduled  to  address  a  semi- 
nar in  Spokane,  Wash.,  today.  Mr.  Daiy  was 
forced  to  trek  by  train  and  plane  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York,  Toronto  and  Calgary. 
Alberta,  where  he  spent  the  night.  This 
morning,  if  all  goes  well,  he  will  arrive  in 
Spokane. 

With  five  of  the  nation's  major  airlines 
closed  down,  Mr.  Daly's  circuitous  odyssey 
isn't  particularly  unusual.  Other  traveling 
executives  must  take  similar  time-consum- 
ing detours  if  they  want  to  roach  destina- 
tions, and  many  of  them  have  decided  it  Isn't 
worth  the  trouble. 

WIDESPaZAO     IMPACT 

The  strike  is  hitting  buslnese  In  a  multl- 
liide    of    wav6.     Hotels,    resorts    and    travel 
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agents  are  losing  peak  summer  trade.  S:at- 
tered  lags  In  air  freight  have  caused  produc- 
tion delays  at  a  few  plants  that  receive  parts 
by  air.  Lob-sters  are  going  unsold  In  Mi.lne. 
flowers  are  wilting  far  from  the  florist  sliops 
they  can't  reach  and  thousands  of  market- 
able mice  are  stranded  in  Wilmington.  Mass. 

The  walkout  has  been  a  boon,  of  course,  to 
railroads,  bus  lines,  •air  taxis"  and  the  air- 
lines that  weren't  struck,  but  the  blessing  Is 
mixed.  These  carriers,  most  of  them  alr;ady 
operating  at  peak  levels  when  the  strike  be- 
gan, are  straining  their  capacity  to  takj  up 
the  slack  left  by  the  strike,  which  affects 
more  than  60 'i  of  the  domestic  trunk  air- 
line service. 

The  nation's  hotel  and  resort  operators 
were  among  the  first  to  fc-l  the  Impact  of 
the  strike.  The  Florida  Hotel  Association 
figures  the  walkout  is  costing  the  greater 
Miami  area  $400,000  a  day  in  lost  tourist 
business.  New  York  City's  Visitors  and  Con- 
vention Center  puts  the  lass  to  the  city  at 
$500,000  a  day  and  an  official  adds  that  by 
Wednesday  the  tourl.st  business.  New  York 
City's  second-largest  Industry,  "will  really  be 
feeling  the  pinch." 

The  Grand  Hotel  on  Mackinac  Is  and, 
Mich.,  had  vacancies  In  25  of  Its  300  rooms 
Sunday  night  because  guests  failed  to  show 
up  The  Sahara  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas  sa  rs  Its 
occupancy  Is  down  7'^.  "rhere  hav^  been- 
numerous  Instances  of  guests  being  forced 
to  extend  their  suys,  but  It  hasn't  offset  the 
cancellations.  "  an  official  says.  Cancella- 
tions at  the  Pittsburgh  Hilton  are  running 
to  27'^,,  of  total  reservations,  compared  with 
S^c  normally,  and  the  hotel  Is  only  half -full. 

STRANDED    SHRINERS 

In  San  Francisco,  some  10.000  Shrlners  still 
are  stranded  from  last  week's  convention,  but 
"no-shows"  at  the  city's  largest  hotels  are 
beginning  to  mount  Holdover  guests  offset 
the  strike's  impact  In  many  places,  but  they 
also  can  cause  problems,  says  Melvin  Allison, 
executive  assistant  manager  of  the  Blltmore 
Hotel  in  Los  Angeles.  He  spent  yesterday 
morning  trying  to  get  "a  185-pound,  84-year- 
old  woman  In  ostrich  feathers"  back  to  her 
home  in  London.  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways, which  new  the  woman  to  Los  Angeles, 
cari't  get  her  a  return  flight  until  after 
July  22. 

Despite  delays  in  arrivals,  however,  most 
big  conventions  intend  to  go  ahead  as 
planned.  The  Chicago  convention  bureau  is 
sticking  to  its  initial  estimate  of  65,000  con- 
ventioneers this  week;  the  National  House- 
wares Manufacturers  Association  reports  that 
30.000  visitors  registered  for  Its  convention 
Monday,  and  the  remaining  20,000  that  had 
been  invited  were  expected  to  check  In 
yesterday. 

Travel  agents  are  singing  the  blues 
"We're  losing  at  least  30  ■:  of  our  business 
each  day."  moans  Marilyn  Bogart,  a  partner 
In  Chicago's  VIP  Travel  Agency.  "If  the 
strike  continues,  it  could  mean  a  SO'';,  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  p>eople  handled 
through  this  agency,"  groans  O.  M.  Balta,  vice 
president  of  Adams  Travel  Bureau.  Inc.,  In 
Philadelphia  A  travel  agent  at  Paul  Browne 
Associates  in  San  Francisco  adds,  "One  of 
our  biggest  problems  is  getting  In  touch  with 
airlines  that  are  still  operating.  We  were 
on  the  hold  button  on  the  telephone  for  two 
hours  and  twelve  minutes  at  Western  Air- 
lines Monday,  Just  trying  to  call  In  for  reser- 
vations." 

"This  strike  couldn't  have  come  at  a  better 
time  for  us.  since  the  first  two  weeks  In  July 
are  normally  the  slowest  of  the  year,"  says 
a  Boston-baaed  official  of  Flying  Tiger  Line. 
Inc.,  which  specializes  In  air  freight.  In  Los 
Angeles,  the  line's  director  of  sales,  Paul  J. 
Plnazzo.  says  its  westbound  freight  backlog 
Is  about  500.000  pounds,  up  from  the  50,000 
to  100.000  pounds  normal  for  this  time  of 
year.  He  says  Plying  Tiger  Is  "running  the 
panta  off  '  Its  fleet,  but  adds,  "Even  U  tbe 


strike  were  to  be  settled  today,  it  would  be 
a  minimum  of  a  week  before  air  freight  traf- 
fic movements  would  get  back  on  schedule." 

PROBLEMS    IN    AIK    SHIPMENTB 

American  Airlines,  a  major  nonstruck  car- 
rier, also  is  carrying  freight,  and  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  air  freight  haulers  are 
sticking  fairly  close  to  schedules.  But  in 
others,  manufacturers  dependent  on  air 
shipments  are  running  Into  problems.  Am- 
pex  Corp..  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  says  instru- 
mentation-recorder parts  being  shipped  from 
Tennessee  were  "bumped  from  the  plane  by 
mall"  and  held  up  for  three  days,  delaying 
the  company's  production. 

In  Baltimore,  the  Martin  Co.  division  of 
Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  which  normally  ships 
about  5";.  of  Its  volume  by  mall,  says  delays 
are  running  a  half-day  to  a  day  on  both  in- 
bound and  outbound  shipments.  Often 
freight  has  to  be  routed  circultously  If  it  Is 
to  arrive  at  all.  "Each  day  Is  a  new  prob- 
lem." says  a  spokesman,  "and  the  paperwork 
Is  building  up  tremendously  because  of  extra 
bills  of   lading." 

"We're  using  special  delivery,  air  parcel 
post,  railway  express,  as  well  as  air  freight 
to  move  our  component  parts,  but  were  still 
experiencing  delays,"  says  a  sp>okesman  for 
Motorola,  Inc.,  Chicago.  "We  haven't  had 
to  shut  down  any  production  lines  yet,  but 
another  week  of  this  and  we  might  get  really 
bogged  down." 


LOBSTER    SHORTAGE 

Sometimes  firms  will  go  to  extraordinary 
lengths  to  get  freight  through.  Says  a 
spokesman  for  Electronic  Specialty  Co..  a  Los 
Angeles  electronics  maker;  "To  get  a  hot 
order  to  New  York,  we  sent  a  shipment  of 
electronic  devices  along  as  excess  baggage 
with  an  executive  who  had  space  on  a  New 
York  flight." 

Another  victim  of  the  strike  Is  the  lobster 
Industry.  John  Hines  of  Hlnes  &  Smart,  a 
large  Boston-area  lobster  dealer,  says  the  air- 
line walkout  Is  costing  the  three  largest  lob- 
ster dealers  a  total  of  about  $1,000  to  $1,500 
dally  in  lost  shipments.  The  shortage  of 
lobsters  and  other  East  Coast  seafood  al- 
ready Is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  restntirants 
as  far  away  as  San  Francisco. 

New  York's  big  wholesale  cut  flower  busi- 
ness also  has  been  hit  hard  by  the  strike. 
Carl  Sauter  of  A.  Sauter  &  Co.  says  flowers 
are  "lying  in  the  sun"  at  California  alrp>ort8 
because  there  aren't  any  planes  to  carry  them. 
He  adds  that  prices  on  many  California 
flowers  already  have  risen  5%  to  lO"-.  A 
New  Orleans  florist  says  roses  shipped  by  air 
from  California  Thursday  didn't  arrive  until 
Sunday.  After  such  a  delay,  "all  you  can 
do  Is  throw  them  In  the  garbage  can,"  he 
complains. 

Charles  River  Mouse  Farm.  Wilmington, 
Mass..  also  Is  "crippled"  by  the  strike,  ac- 
cording to  Henry  Foster,  president.  The 
farm  normally  ships  about  80,000  mice  and 
rats  a  week  to  research  laboratories.  Cur- 
rently about  half  the  livestock  Is  grounded, 
but  a  World  War  II  bomber  pilot  was  hired  to 
fly  a  specially  delicate  shipment — 20  crates 
of  pregnant  mice  to  a  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh lab. 

ALTERNATE    TRAVEL    JAMMED 

Most  railroads,  bua*  lines  and  air  charter 
services  report  they  are  Jammed  to  capacity. 
In  New  York's  Pennsylvania  Station,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  stationed  a  man  yes- 
terday with  a  bullhorn  and  a  walkie-talkie  to 
direct  passengers  to  proi)er  ticket  windows. 
Company  planes  also  were  In  heavy  use;  traf- 
fic control  officials  at  Chicago's  O'Hare  In- 
ternational Airport  report  departures  of  com- 
pany-owned aircraft  were  running  three 
times  higher  than  normal. 

Company  planes  couldn't  take  up  all  the 
slack,  however,  and  many  trips  had  to  be 
abandoned.     Ford   Motor   Co.,   for   example, 


had  to  postpone  the  shooting  of  publicity 
pictures  of  lU  1967  cars  because  It  couldn't 
get  Its  photographers  from  Detroit  to  Los 
Angeles. 

Instead  of  traveling,  many  businessmen 
apparently  are  deciding  to  use  the  telephone, 
and  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 
says  on  Friday  and  Monday,  tlie  first  two 
working  days  of  the  strike,  the  volume  ui 
long  distance  calls  was  10%  to  15%  above 
normal. 

The  strike  also  Is  hampering  the  colleen  :; 
of  checks  drawn  on  commercial  banks,  bu: 
the  slowdown  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  bank- 
ers. Because  the  banks  are  given  credit  f  ,r 
the  uncollected  checks  In  computing  their 
reserve  requ.rements,  the  Increase  in  liie 
"float" — or  total  of  checks  in  the  process  ol 
being  collected-  promised  to  boost  at  lensi 
temporarily  the  amount  of  cash  they  have 
available  for  lending. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  cormnerd 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  the  state- 
ment which  he  has  just  made. 

The  strike  that  has  been  imposed 
a^'ainst  the  airlines  is,  on  the  face,  sui> 
posed  to  be  a  strike  against  the  opera- 
tors, when  in  truth  it  is  a  strike  agair.M 
the  economy  and  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtes. 

I  believe  that  the  Record  at  this  poir.t 
should  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
dealing  with  the  award  made  by  the 
President's  Board.  That  award  shows 
that  the  unions  asked  for  a  $130  milli  >:i 
aggregate  increase  in  their  annual  wa;;es, 
by  way  of  direct  wages  and  fringe  b<i..  - 
fits.  The  Morse  board  awarded  a  ?T6 
million  increase  which,  according  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1.  va.s 
liberal. 

The  union  now  asks  50  percent  moie 
than  the  Board  awarded.  It  asks  for 
practically  every  penny  it  originally  de- 
manded. It  realizes,  with  its  tremendous 
power  in  having  paralyzed  all  airline 
transportation,  that  unless  some  action 
Is  taken  by  the  President  or  by  Conp:(  '-f. 
the  union  will  succeed  in  its  objective 

Mr.  President,  two  bills  have  been  of- 
fered in  the  Senate,  one  b.-  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI,  and  one  by 
me.  My  bill  would  provide  that  after  all 
efforts  at  mediation  and  conciliation  had 
been  exhausted,  the  President  shall  ap- 
point a  five-man  Board  consisting  of 
three  representatives  of  the  public,  one 
from  the  labor  union,  and  one  from  man- 
agement, to  arbitrate  and  render  final 
decisions. 

The  bill  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  proposes  would  pro- 
vide that  U.S.  courts  be  granted  author- 
ity to  declare  that  a  receiver  shall  take 
charge  and  operate  the  airlines. 

My  proposal  provides  that  the  Prc.-;i- 
dent  should  make  a  recommendation  to 
bring  the  strike  to  an  end.  If  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  do  so.  then  the  Senate  and 
the  House  should  pass  legislation  in  a 
form  which  will  bring  the  strike  to  an 
end. 

Notice  must  be  served  upon  the  labor 
unions  that  Congress  will  not  tolerate 
their  partdyzing  any  segment  of  the 
economy,  such  as  paralyzing  the  services 
rendered  by  this  important  branch  of  the 
national  economy. 


Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  FoncI  on  his  statement,  and 
repeat  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
President  should  take  effective  means  to 
recommend  to  us  that  we  pass  legislation 
which  will  stop  forever  the  inordinate 
power  of  one  labor  leader  to  paralyze  the 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
remarks.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
pass  legislation  In  the  Senate  and  House 
on  this  subject.  'While  we  would  be  de- 
bating the  bill  which  the  Senator  has  in- 
troduced, much  time  would  have  elapsed 
and  many  businesses  would  suffer  bank- 
ruptcy. Therefore,  I  have  called  upon 
the  President  to  use  his  good  offices,  with 
his  great  power,  to  call  the  two  parties 
together  at  the  White  House,  as  he  did 
during  the  steel  strike,  so  that  the  airline 
strike  can  be  brought  to  a  prompt  end. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  for  what 
he  has  said  and  for  the  position  he  has 
taken.  I  invite  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  as  long  ago  as  1959,  when  there  was 
a  strike  of  other  unions  in  the  aviation 
services,  I  Introduced  legislation  to  ap- 
ply compulsory  arbitration  to  all  con- 
tracts between  the  union  and  the  indus- 
try in  the  aviation  Industry,  and  that,  so 
far,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  hear- 
ings in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  upon  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced with  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress. I  hope  that,  now,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  will  assist 
me  to  get  such  hearings. 

While  I  dislike  to  apply  compulsory 
arbitration  to  any  such  disputes,  it  seems 
to  me  that  here  is  one  so  clearly  appli- 
cable to  the  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest that  it  must  be  seriously  consid- 
ered and,  I  hope,  passed  by  Congress. 

The  Federal  Government  has  invested 
more  than  $3  billion  in  the  building  of 
airports  in  the  few  years  .-^ince  1950.  It 
has  also  put  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  furnishing  of  se- 
curity services,  to  make  flights  safe,  for 
flight  control  machinery — all  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  to  personnel, 
offices,  and  highly  technical  equipment — 
all  a  Government  contribution. 

Aside  from  that,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  the  subsidy  given  to  airlines 
which  do  not  operate  successfully,  as 
well  as  mail  payments,  are  considerable 
additions  to  the  economy  of  the  various 
airlines. 

In  addition.  I  remind  the  Senator  that 
the  Federal  Government  controls  the  in- 
dustry almost  from  top  to  bottom,  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  allocation  of  flights 
among  the  companies,  but  also  in  the 
matter  of  licensing  personnel,  supplying 
flight  control  equipment,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  They  are  all  Gov- 
ernment activities,  supplied  at  Govern- 
ment expense. 

Furthermore,  they  are  so  supplied  be- 
cause of  the  direct  connection  between 
the  great  aviation  industry  and  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  heed  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 


I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  and  can 
help  bring  about  an  early  hearing,  not 
only  of  the  bill  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lau- 
scHEl,  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, but  also  of  the  bill  offered  by  me 
continuously  since  1959,  and  other  meas- 
ures which  have  been  offered  by  other 
Senators. 

There  has  been  no  unwillingness  to  ap- 
proach this  problem.  But  there  appar- 
ently has  been  an  eiitire  lack  of  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  hold  hear- 
ings to  this  matter.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  illumination  of  this  matter  which  has 
been  given  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
in  such  distinctive  fashion  will  be  help- 
ful in  obtaining  early  hearings  and  early 
action  by  Coirgress  in  support  of  protec- 
tioii  of  the  public  interest  which  is  so 
heavily  involved  in  this  whole  program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr,  FONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his 
statement  on  this  matt«r. 

In  all  of  these  disputes,  there  are  Uiree 
parties  at  interest.  One,  of  course,  is 
management,  which  represents  stock- 
holders aiid  owners.  The  other  are  the 
labor  unions.    The  third  is  the  public. 

For  too  long,  .such  matters  have  been 
ai^pi'oached  from  the  viewpoint  of  only 
what  is  in  the  interest  of  management  or 
in  the  interest  of  labor. 

Twice  this  year  now,  this  country  has 
been  literally  paralyzed  by  strikes.  The 
strike  of  the  tramway  workers  in  New- 
York — the  people  who  run  the  public 
vehicles — earlier  this  year,  not  only  para- 
lyzed the  entire  metropolitan  area  of  New- 
York  City,  but  by  rea.son  of  the  fact  that 
it  paralyzed  that  area,  it  also  slowed 
down  and  to  some  extent  paralyzed  busi- 
ness processes  all  over  this  countrj-. 

Now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  this  air- 
line strike.  It  is  not  as  though  the  air- 
line mechanics  were  working  under  con- 
ditions comparable  to  the  Welsh  miners 
in  the  coalpits  in  1870,  or  anything  like 
that.  It  is  not  as  though  they  were  not 
taking  home  a  living  wage  to  their  fam- 
ilies, because  they  are:  but  it  seems  to  me 
peculiar  that  with  the  various  bills  which 
have  now  been  offered.  Congress  cannot 
come  up  with  an  answer  that  will  settle 
such  disputes  other  than  by  a  strike 
which  paralyzes  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  that  it  is  a  mere  inconvenience 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  or  to  his 
State,  or  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  or 
his  Stat*,  or  toHlie  Senator  from  Ohio  or 
his  State,  or  t(0  the  Senator  from  Florida 
or  his  State.  It  is  that  it  paralyzes  our 
whole  transit  system.  For  example,  two 
of  the  lines  struck  are  the  main  lines  to 
the  State  of  Florida  from  the  Washing- 
ton area  and  the  New  York  area.  I  can 
imagine  what  the  economy  of  that  State 
must  be  suffering  at  the  present  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a 
State  that  is  served  by  the  struck  air- 
lines that  is  not  suffering  from  the  strike. 

The  only  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that, 
with  the  complex  economy  in  which  we 
are  involved,  strikes  in  so  many  areas 
are  bound  to  destroy  and  disrupt  a  great 


portion  of  our  economy.  For  example, 
the  strike  of  one  union,  the  Longshore- 
men's, could  disrupt  the  entire  economy 
of  the  coiuitry.  A  strike  of  the  railroads 
could  do  the  same  thing.  Now  we  have 
a  strike  by  the  mechanics  in  the  airline 
companies  that  is  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  President,  whose  interests  are  the 
greatest?  The  interests  of  labor  in- 
volved at  a  particular  time?  The  in- 
terests of  the  employers,  or  the  interests 
of  the  American  public,  which  must  pky 
for  any  loss  of  profits,  which  must  pay 
for  any  loss  in  working  hours:  which 
must  pay  for  any  loss  of  convenience 
when  a  dispute  exists  in  an  industry  or  in 
a  segment  of  an  industry? 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  like,  and  I  have 
never  liked,  the  words  "compulsory  arbi- 
tration." 

I  know  it  is  objectionable  to  manage- 
ment. I  know  it  is  objectionable  to  la- 
bor. I  can  understand  why  it  is  from 
each  viewpoint.  Nevertheless.  even 
though  we  have  not  resorted  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration — and  I  hope  we  do 
not — it  seems  to  me  this  whole  matter 
is  something  oii  which  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  should  be 
working  daily  because  of  the  effect  of  a 
strike  like  this  on  the  complex  economy 
w^  have  in  this  country. 

When  we  think  in  terms  of  the  need 
to  bolster  our  economy,  the  strike  is  cost- 
ing possibly  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  people  Involved.  v- 

The  distinguished  Senator  form  Flor- 
ida IMr.  HoLL.-iND]  spoke  about  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  matter.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Federal  Government  subsidizes  the  local 
air  carriers,  but  we  should  also  bear  in 
mind,  in  addition,  the  licensing  of  pilots 
and  copilots  and  na%'igators,  and  the  11- 
cen.sing  of  aircraft, 

Tlie  Federal  Government  subsidizes 
the  entire  air  industry-.  I  wish  I  had  the 
figures,  but  I  do  not  have,  showing  the 
almost  fantastic  amount  spent  by  the 
Government  in  the  supplying  of  radio 
aiid  navigational  facilities,  radar,  and 
the  people  who  operate  them.  Those 
number,  if  my  memory  .^erv^es  me  cor- 
rectly, in  the  area  of  45.000. 

The  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  IMr.  Foncj.  it  seems 
to  me  are  well  taken  today.  The  Con- 
gress owes  it  to  itself,  it  owes  it  to  the  la- 
boring man  who  has  associated  himself 
with  a  union,  to  management,  but.  most 
of  all.  Congress  owes  it  to  the  American 
public,  the  people  who  pay  through  the 
nose  when  these  things  happen,  to  try 
to  find  a  .solution  to  this  prooblem,  so 
these  strikes  do  not  occur  and  upset  our 
economy  again  and  again. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for  their 
contributions  to  the  discussion.  I  agree 
with  them  that  the  Senate  should  look 
into  the  matter,  take  into  consideration 
the  bills  that  have  been  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LAUSCHE ]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr  Holland],  study  the 
whoje  question,  and  determine  what  solu- 
tion might  be  reached. 

I  do  iiot  know  whether  compul.sory  ar- 
biti'ation  is  the  answer.    Probably  there 
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are  other  alternatives.  But  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  through  Its  appropriate 
committees  examine  the  question  and  re- 
ceive the  committee  reports  and  recom- 
mendations. Even  If  a  bill  Is  not  re- 
ported, I  think  that  looking  into  the  mat- 
ter will  be  helpful  in  arriving  at  a 
solution. 

I  have  asked  the  President  to  call  the 
disputing  parties  to  the  White  House  and 
ask  them  to  get  together  in  roimd-the- 
clock  session,  so  that  they  can  reach  a 
decision. 

Again.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  their  kind  re- 
marks on  my  statement  and  for  their 
contributions  to  the  discussion. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL AMEJflDMENTS  AND  CLEAN 
RIVERS  RESTORATION  ACT  OP 
1966 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  IS  2947)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  or- 
der to  improve  and  make  more  effective 
certain  programs  puisuant  to  such  act. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  47 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  Joined  with 
Edmund  Muskie,  of  Maine.  In  supporting 
the  proposed  legislation,  not  only  in  its 
purpose,  but  also  by  attaching  their 
names  to  S.  2947,  the  biU  itself.  This  Is 
indicative  of  the  general  approval  of  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation  which  the 
Senate  Is  considering  this  afternoon,  the 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

I  desire  to  say,  on  behalf  of  ttie  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  of  its  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
that  all  of  us.  both  on  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  sides  of  the  committee, 
are  joined  in  our  commitment,  which  we 
feel  Is  the  commitment  of  the  Senate,  to 
move  affirmatively  in  the  field  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  control,  both  of  air 
and  of  water. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Coopkr]  and  all  the  other 
Senators  who  form  the  Republican  com- 
ponent of  the  committee  have  worked 
diligently  and  with  determination  in  the 
hearings  and  in  executive  sessions  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 
This  Is  testimony  to  the  positive  manner 
In  which  we  aie  moving  on  this  Impor- 
tant, this  vital,  legislation. 

Yesterday,  on  the  amendments  to  the 
Air  Pollution  Act,  the  vote  on  passage 
was  80  to  0.  Today  it  Is  our  hope  that 
a  utmnimlty  of  opinion  will  again  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  yea-and-nay  vote  which 
has  already  been  granted. 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HartkeI  made  a  reference  of  pleasantry 
to  the  coat  that  I  am  wearing  today.  A 
younger  man  would,  of  course,  call  It  a 
blazer.  It  Is  ablaze  with  color.'  It  dis- 
plays the  colors  of  West  Virginia — blue 
and  gold  and  was  presented  to  me  last 
year  by  the  young  men  of  the  National 
Youth  Science  Camp.  Because  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  made  reference  to 
this  jacket,  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  Washington,  D.C.,  today  are  100 


delegates  to  the  National  Youth  Science 
Camp,  which  la  held  annually  In  West 
Virginia.  They  have  been  in  Wasiilng- 
ton  as  a  part  of  the  3-week  program 
which  la  carried  on  largely  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  In  the  historic  section 
of  Pocahontas  County,  at  Green  Bank, 
near  the  famous  observatory.  The  group 
is  comprLsed  of  two  young  scientists  from 
each  of  the  50  States. 

They  were  challenged  today,  at  the 
luncheon  meeting,  by  the  words  of  the 
Vice  President.  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, who  pointed  out  that  no  matter 
how  scientific  an  age  we  live  in.  we  must 
realize  that  the  ultimate  in  science  is  the 
heart  of  the  scientist  himself.  I  sliall  not 
attempt  to  speak  of  the  eloquence  with 
which  the  Vice  President  made  this 
point — a  very  moving  and  telling  one. 
But  I  shall,  at  a  later  appropria'e  time, 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  address  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  to  these 
100  young  men  who  are  here  in  the  city 
today. 

Later  this  afternoon,  the  Science 
Camp  delegates  were  privllegetl  to  meet 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  be  present  as  he  commissioned  a 
modem  research  vessel  as  a  further  de- 
velopment In  the  relatively  new  field  of 
oceanography.  At  the  navy  yard  they 
ll;itened  to  the  words  of  the  President  as 
he  Indicated  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  are  the  substances  with  which  Ufe 
win  Increasingly  be  sustained  and  sweet- 
ened in  the  years  ahead. 

As  these  high  school  students  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  Vice  President  during  to- 
day's luncheon,  .so  in  previous  years  they 
have  visited  with  other  leaders  of  scien- 
tific thought  and  effort  In  the  Federal 
Government.  In  1963,  the  inaugural 
year  of  the  Science  Camp,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia's Centennial  year,  the  speaker  at 
the  Washington  luncheon  was  Hon. 
James  E.  Webb.  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. In  1964  our  guest  of  honor 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 
Both  Dr.  Seaborg  and  Mr.  Webb  were 
present  at  the  gathering  tills  afternoon. 
Last  year.  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever, 
Commander  of  the  Air  Foree  Systems 
Development  Command  addressed  the 
delegates,  and  discussed  with  them  the 
rapid  advances  of  our  Nation  in  building 
airpower.  Distinguished  visitors  at  the 
camp  Itself  have  included  Astronauts 
Nell  A.  Armstrong  and  M.  Scott  Car- 
penter, as  well  as  Col.  Charles  E.  Yeager. 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Aero- 
space Research  Pilot  School. 

During  the  3  weeks  of  the  National 
Youth  Science  Camp  the  young  delegates 
participate  in  a  wide  range  of  science- 
oriented  activities.  Included  are  field 
trips,  panel  discussions,  lectures,  guided 
tours  and  classroom  sessions,  all  under 
the  direction  of  a  capable  staff.  Di- 
rector of  the  camp  is  Prof.  Charles  N. 
Cochran,  of  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment of  West  Virginia  University.  He  Is 
ably  assisted  by  Joseph  M.  Hutchison 
and  Robert  D.  Slonneger.  associate  di- 
rectors, and  a  staft  of  counsellors  who 
are  scientists  In  their  own  right. 


I  commend  the  delegates  to  the  We.^^t 
Virginia  National  Youth  Science  Camp. 
and  express  appreciation  to  those  dedi- 
cated individuals  who  give  their  time 
and  energies  to  see  that  this  event  is  well 
organized  and  smoothly  administered 
each  year.  The  State  of  West  Virginia  i.s 
gratified  that  so  many  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  could  be  present  at  today  .s 
luncheon  to  greet  the  youthful  scientists. 
and  to  hear  the  Vice  President.  These 
young  men  are  aware  that  among  the 
principal  duties  of  every  citizen  Is  that  of 
keeping  Informed  on  Issues  of  national 
significance. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  belatedly  aware 
as  a  nation  that  the  seemingly  limitless 
resources  of  this  rich  land  are  Indeed 
limited.  We  cannot  and  we  must  not.  if 
we  are  to  preserve  the  bounty  of  this  land 
for  future  generations,  continue  to  waste 
and  despoil  our  water,  our  soil,  and  our 
other  natural  resources. 

S.  2947,  of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be 
a  cosponsor,  offers  dramatic  evidence  of 
the  concern  tliroughout  the  United  States 
and  within  the  Senate  for  the  problem  of 
water  poUuUon  control.  While  this  bill 
is  not  the  final  answer  to  the  problem  of 
water  pollution,  its  passage  will  provide 
essential  funds  to  combat  the  problem 
and  to  forestall  even  more  serious  water 
quality  crises  in  the  future. 

I  compliment  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers on  this  forward  moving  bill,  and  the 
work  which  produced  it.  Last  year,  llv 
Congress  toe*  a  great  stride  ahead  In  the 
enactment  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965.  This  authorized  the  promulgation 
of  standards  of  water  quality  in  inter- 
state streams.  Virtually  all  of  the  pollu- 
tion abatement  bills  that  have  been  heaid 
before  the  committee  have  had  the:.- 
parentage  in  that  act.  Tills  fact  tesu- 
fies  to  the  years  of  labor  and  effort  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  wlilch  came 
to  culmination  in  the  Water  Quality  Ac: 

of  1965. 

I  further  congratulate  Senator  Edmund 
S.  MusKiE.  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, for  his  Ureless  efforts  on  behalf 
of  water  pollution  control  legislation 
This  bill  Is  a  testament  to  liis  vision 
The  newspapers  refer  to  him  as  "Mr 
Water  Pollution."  Senator  Muskie  ha.s 
won  the  admiration  of  his  colleagues  for 
his  work  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee by  developing  a  comprehensi\8 
and  coherent  program  to  attack  tlie 
problems  of  water  pollution. 

The  pending  measure  Is  the  produC. 
of  hearings  and  conferences  conducted 
by  the  subcommittee  last  year  and  thi.^. 
and  the  basic  authorization  figure  o; 
$6  billion  proposed  was  not  just  drawn 
out  of  the  air.  It  represents  tlie  be.-t 
estimate  of  professional  Intelligence,  that 
Is.  the  Federal  portion  of  one-tliird  o.' 
the  $20  billion  estimated  as  the  need  for 
municipal  sewage  treatment  work  re- 
quired by  1972. 

Mr.  President,  even  this  amount,  i' 
authorized  and  appropriated,  would  not 
complete  the  job.  It  would  provide  treat- 
ment facilities  for  80  percent  of  our 
population.  But  more  important,  it  i.s 
my  understanding  that  when  we  refer  to 
secondary  treatment  process  as  with- 
drawing 90  percent  of  tiie  biological 
oxygen  demand,  we  are  referring  to  only 


90  percent  of  the  68  percent  of  the 
biological  oxygen  demand,  which  is  proc- 
rs.sed  in  a  5-day  treatment  period. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
that  the  research  and  demonstration 
funds  that  are  proposed  are  of  primary 
sifznificance,  for  we  need  to  find  economi- 
cal methods  of  removing  90  percent  of 
the  total  biological  oxygen  demand,  not 
just  90  percent  of  two-thirds  of  It. 

The  river  basin  planning  approach, 
originally  suggested  by  the  adminisua- 
tion,  contains  imaginative  and  con.struc- 
tive  concepts.  Pollution  must  be 
attacked  at  every  point  in  the  watershed, 
if  true  control  is  to  result.  The  State 
and  Interstate  planning  agencies  which 
this  bill  authorizes  will  be  most  helpful 
if  the  terrific  water  pollution  problems 
we  face  in  West  Virginia  are  to  be  solved. 

I  speak  with  conviction  not  only  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  but  also  as  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  a  State  which 
has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  Mother 
of  Rivers,  because  the  origin  of  so  many 
rivers  occurs  among  our  West  Virginia 
hills.  Yet,  many  of  these  streams,  flow- 
ing from  pure  springs  and  freshets  in 
the  mountains,  take  on  some  character- 
istics of  industrial  and  municipal  sewers 
as  they  run  to  the  sea. 

Such  a  river  Is  the  Monongahela, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  West 
Fork  and  Tygart  Rivers  at  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  the  drainage  basin  including  the 
southwest  corridor  or  corner  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  northeast  portion  of  West 
Virginia,  and  a  small  section  of  western 
Maryland.  The  Monongahela  and  its 
tributaries  are  severely  polluted  by  the 
discharge  of  untreated  and  Inadequately 
treated  municipal  sewage  and  waste,  and 
mine  wastes. 

I  am  told  that  the  rudder  of  a  river 
barge  on  the  Monongahela  River  lasts 
from  6  to  8  months,  due  to  the  action  of 
mine  acids,  as  compared  to  an  average 
lifetime  on  the  Ohio  River  of  approxi- 
mately 18  months.  I  add  that  the  Ohio 
River  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
field  of  pollution  abatement. 

Another  heavily  polluted  river  iii  West 
Virginia  is  the  Kanawha  River,  which 
originates  in  the  south-central  region  of 
our  State,  in  Fayette  County.  From 
there,  it  flows  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion for  approximately  97  miles,  before 
emptying  into  the  Ohio  River.  Though 
the  Kanawha  is  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  West  Virginia,  it  is  a  major 
tributary  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  wastes 
discharged  into  the  Kanawha  affect  the 
Ohio.  The  Kanawha  Valley  in  the  area 
of  Charleston  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  little  Ruhr,  because  of  the  heavy 
concentration  of  industries,  largely 
petrochemical.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 30,000  employees  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  chemical  industry  in  the 
Kanawha  Valley. 

These  industries  are  a  major  segment 
of  the  economy,  not  only  of  that  area, 
but  of  the  State.  And  though  they  are 
a  source  of  great  economic  benefit  to  our 
State,  they  are  also  a  source  of  water 
pollution.  It  is  my  desire  that  Congress 
enter  into  a  working  partnership  with 
private    industry    through    government 


tax  incentives  in  this  effort  for  clean  air 
and  pure  water. 

Several  years  ago  the  State  water  pol- 
lution control  commission  directed  the 
Industries  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  to  re- 
duce their  pollution  load  by  50  percent 
over  a  5-year  period.  I  am  informed 
that  substantial  progress  is  being  made, 
but  much  remains  to  t>c  done  by  both  the 
industries  and  the  municipalities  that 
are  located  on  the  river. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Ohio  River,  which 
is  formed  by  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Monongahela  Rivers  at  Pitt.sburgh  and 
flows  into  the  Mississippi  River  at  Cairo. 
111.,  some  900  miles  below  its  point  of  ori- 
gin. This  great  river  includes  in  its 
drainage  basin  parts  of  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  West  Virginia.  Ken- 
tucky. Indiana,  and  Illinois.  In  each  of 
the  five  areas  of  the  basin,  there  are  se- 
rious interstate  pollution  problems;  and 
these  come  from  industrial  and  munici- 
pal wastes, 

I  speak  not  only  for  West  Virginia,  but 
for  the  region  in  which  critical  prob- 
lems of  an  interstate  nature  have  devel- 
oped, but  also  focus  attention  on  a  press- 
ing national  problem. 

Tlie  need  for  Federal  direction  in  leg- 
islation is  clear.  The  funds  which  this 
bill  would  authorize  are  only  a  fraction 
of  what  will  be  required  across  the  coun- 
try to  insure  clean  water  for  present  and 
future  generations.  Increased  Federal 
grants  will  serve  to  stimulate  the  neces- 
sary State,  interstate,  and  local  partici- 
pation that  must  be  provided  if  we  are  to 
eradicate  ix)llution  of  the  waters  in  this 
country.  The  research  provisions  of  this 
legislation  will  provide  the  tools  needed 
for  further  development  of  a  cohesive 
water  management  program. 

We  must  control  pollution  by  every 
means  at  our  disposal:  we  must  actively 
seek  new^  techniques  to  match  the  enor- 
mity of  the  problem.  S.  2947  is  a  step — 
a  step  in  the  right  direction — but  it  can- 
not be  considered  the  final  step. 

The  Federal  commitment  to  water  pol- 
lution is  and  must  be  a  continuing  one. 
Pa.ssace  of  S.  2947  will  assure  that  this 
commitment  Is  expanded  and  continued. 

In  the  passage  of  S.  2947,  we  shall  take 
another  step  forward.  It  is  not  the  final 
step.  It  is  certainly  a  very  good  begin- 
ning, and  I  compliment  all  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  commit- 
tee who  have  worked  with  such  effective- 
ness on  this  legislation.  I  assure  the 
Senate  that  it  has  the  full  commitment 
of  its  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution to  go  into  these  matters  'thor- 
otighly  because  we  realize  that  here 
there  will  be  Involved  tremendous  sums 
of  money,  and  the  necessary  partner- 
ship with  private  Industry  must  not  be 
disregarded. 

Incentives  to  private  Industry  must  be 
written  into  law,  to  make  effective  the 
partnership  between  Government  and 
the  segments  and  imits  of  business  and 
industry  in  this  country.  As  we  attack 
this  problem,  it  must  be  a  broad,  strong, 
frontal  attack.  But  also,  we  must  move 
carefully  and  cautiously. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  insofar  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  will  not  lend  my  influ- 
ence or  assistance  to  bringing  to  the  Sen- 


ate floor  proposed  legislation  which  is 
not  well  reasoned.  There  will  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  certainly;  but  I  am  not 
concerned  when  such  differences  exist. 
I  am  concerned  when  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  or  in  the  country  we 
are  indifferent  to  a  problem  of  this  mag- 
nitude. There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween differences  of  opinion  as  to  how 
best  to  approach  a  problem  and  the 
tragedy  of  indifference  among  our 
I^eople. 

So  If  the  Senate  can  express  this  after- 
noon, as  it  did  yesterday,  the  a.spirations 
of  the  American  people  for  solutions  to 
these  great  problems.  I  think  we  shall  do 
well,  and  work  our  will  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I 
agree  with  him  that  the  bill  which  is 
before  the  Senate,  if  passed,  will  make 
and  mark  a  significant  step  in  the  long 
and  costly  struggle  to  clean  up  our  Na- 
tion's waters.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Governmftit  of  the  United  States  will 
authorize  realistic  allocations  of  our 
natural  resources  to  try  to  abate  pollu- 
tion. I  am  pleased  and  proud,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  have  been  one  of  the  48  Sena- 
tors who  cosponsored  this  legislation 
wil.i  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mfiine. 

I  believe  that  the  Nation,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  our  citizens  who  are 
concerned  with  conservation,  with  the 
preservation  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources of  water  and  air.  should  recog- 
nize the  debt  that  we  owe  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr  Muskie  1.  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  forefront  of  this 
field  for  many  years,  and  whose  guid- 
ance, direction,  and  wisdom  are  really 
the  prime  motivating  force  behind  the 
legislation  upon  which  the  Senate  will 
vote  this  afternoon. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
his  subcommittee.  I  have  witnessed  his 
leadership,  his  expertise,  his  ability  to 
utilize  the  staff  and  the  other  members 
of  his  subcommittee  for  the  public  bet- 
terment: and  I  think  that  we  are  very 
fortunate  in  having  a  Senator  of  his 
caliber  as  chairman  of  such  an  important 
subcommittee,  managing  legislation  in 
certainly  one  of  the  most  vital  fields  in 
the  entire  domestic  sphere  of  legislation 
for  this  country. 

I  think  it  unnecessary  at  this  time  to 
review  the  entire  contents  of  S.  2947  but 
I  do  want  to  point  out  three  aspects  of 
the  bill  which  deserve  special  mention. 
The  first  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
pollution  in  the  estuaries  and  estuarine 
zones  of  our  country. 

Tidal  estuaries,  Mr  President,  are 
those  areas  where  the  fre.sh  water  meets 
the  sea.  It  has  been  estimated  by  re- 
sponsible scientific  leaders  that  approx- 
imately 70  percent  of  all  edible  fish,  sport 
fish,  spend  at  least  half  of  their  lives  in 
estuarine  waters.  Estuarine  waters  In- 
cluded the  great  bays,  the  inlets,  and  the 
sounds.  There  is  no  coastal  area  of  the 
United  States  whose  estuaries  do  not  at- 
tract hundreds  and  thousands  of  people 
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to  fish,  to  swim,  or  to  enjoy  the  benjflta 
of  the  waters. 

Yet  we  know  very  little  about  these 
estuaiies.  This  bill  will  authorize  the 
first  comprehensive  study  of  estuai-liie 
life  and  the  estuarlne  zones  In  the  Un  ted 
States  which  has  ever  been  authorised. 
The  study  will  consider  sedimentation, 
fish  and  wildlife,  recreation,  water  supply 
and  power,  demographic  trends,  mineral 
resources  and  fossil  fuels,  navigation, 
flood  and  ero.sion  control,  and  land  and 
Industrial  development.  Only  through 
such  a  complete  study  can  we  learn  what 
we  need  to  Jcnow  about  our  estuaries. 
These  bodies  of  water — the  mixing  area 
of  fresh  and  siilt  water — are  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  country  and  are  now 
threatened  by  the  destructiveness  of 
man.  We  must  act  now  to  learn  about 
our  estuaries  so  that  we  may  act  soon  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  develop  them. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  bill  which  de- 
serves con.slderation  is  the  calling  for  a 
study  of  boat  and  vessel  pollution.  Tlie 
committee  did  not  feel  that  It  she  uld 
propose  sanctions  or  rigid  regulations 
without  first  studying  the  effects  of  boat 
and  vessel  pollution.  We  shall  have  the 
benefits  of  that  study.  However,  the 
legislation  should  serve  notice  tc  all 
those  Interested  In  marinas  and  boats, 
both  pleasure  and  otherwise,  that  they 
have  certain  responsibilities  to  preserve 
tlie  cleanliness  of  our  rivers,  streams, 
and  waters. 

The  fliml  section  of  the  bill,  which  I 
feel  deserves  special  attention.  Is  that 
section  which  Is  concerned  with  the 
availability  of  trained  personnel  In  the 
pollution  and  sewage  maintenance  and 
ojseration  field. 

As  the  report  of  the  committee  stated: 

Proper  and  efficient  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  these  planta  Ls  the  key  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  water  pollution  control 
program. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  sufH- 
clent  trained  pensonnel. 

Testimony  before  our  committee,  given 
by  responsible  leaders,  was  to  the  effect 
tliat  we  could  increase  the  efficiency  of 
most  small  sewage  plants  by  as  much 
as  50  percent  If  we  had  trained  person- 
nel operating  the  plants. 

This  bDl  malccs  a  significant  step  for- 
ward. 

The  report  also  pointed  out  the  useful 
work  done  in  this  area  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts tMr.  Kennedy].  His  suggestions  I 
think  are  well  thought  out  and  certainly 
have  received  the  consideration  of  all 
his  colleagues. 

I  myself  am  now  preparing  legislation 
to  fill  this  manpower  gap  and  hope  to 
Introduce  It  in  a  short  while.  In  sum- 
mary. I  feel  that  we  mast  not  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  providing  enough 
trained  people  in  the  field  of  water  pol- 
lution control,  and  that  we  must  act  :now 
to  meet  this  manpower  need.  > 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  testimony 
which  I  gave  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  on  Wedne«lay, 
April  27,  beginning  on  page  191  and  going 


to  the  top  of  page  198  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoud,  as  follows: 

BTfiTT.Mr.frr  of   Ho^e.   Prank   Lactscitk.   a  VS. 
Senatob   Prom   the   Statb   or  Omo 

Senator  Lausche.  As  a  preliminary  to  my 
testimony.  Senator,  do  understand  that  I 
at  one  time  wa«  mayor  of  Cleveland  and  sub- 
seqaeiitly  Governor  of  Ohio,  In  those  two 
capacities  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  learn 
of  the  problem  confronting  Ohio's  metro- 
polUiin  cities,  especially,  and  also  the  rural 
areas  dealing  with  the  pollution  of  streams. 

Ohio  has  230  miles  of  shore  on  Lake  Erie. 
Ita  metropolitan  centers  are  in  a  substantial 
degree  located  on  Lake  Erie.  This  bill  pro. 
vides  an  authorization  to  expend  $6  bllUon, 
as  I  understand,  for  the  granting  of  help  to 
local  and  State  governments  in  their  efforts 
to  remove  pollution  from  tlie  sueams  and 
lakes  and  Inland  water  bodies. 

The  contemplation  Is  to  make  available 
$1  billion  a  year  over  a  e-year  period  and 
that  that  $1  billion  a  year  will  be  used  as  an 
Incentive  system  stimulating  the  local  gov- 
ernment authorities  and  people  to  develop 
programs  that  will  purify  the  waters  that 
are  so  essential  to  our  Uvlng. 

Last  February  2  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
I  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  of  water 
pollution.  At  that  time  I  pointed  out  some 
of  the  weaknesses  in  our  program  of  attack. 
I  .said  in  part,  making  reference  to  a  confer- 
ence which  I  earlier  had  with  officials  of  the 
division  of  water  supply  and  pollution  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare : 

"It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  Federal 
grant  programs  and  enforcement  actions  un- 
der existing  laws  are  not  adequate  to  combat 
the  problem  of  water  pollution.  The  pro- 
gram as  It  now  exists  needs  to  be  reorganized. 
There  is  a  need  for  a  more  realistic  and  fair 
distribution  of  funds  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Under  the  present  law  there 
is  no  provision  for  participation  by  larger 
metropolitaxi  areas  due  to  existing  dollar 
ceilings,  per  capita  Income  restrictions,  and 
so  forth,  which  make  their  participation  un- 
feasible. They  are  the  areas  where  the  need 
is  most  urgent.  In  addition  to  the  need  for 
reorganization  of  the  present  program,  more 
funds  will  have  to  be  provided." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote  which  I  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  Februaxy  2. 

Senator  Muskie.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
several  of  the  important  recommendations 
made  generally  and  to  which  I  subscribed 
are  contained  in  the  subcommittee's  bill.  8. 
2947:  One.  Increasing  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral grant  money  to  mimtcipalitles. 

Two.  removal  of  aerioua  and  stifling  limits 
or  ceilings  on  individual  project  granta. 
These  limitations  have  been  serious  and  have 
only  delayed  progress  and  action  where  most 
needed. 

Three,  the  bill  would  provide  incentives 
for  States  to  participate  through  a  matching 
bonus.  And,  four,  then  It  would  provide  for 
a  long-term  lo^-interert  program  to  assist 
communities  where  local  resources  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  local  share. 

In  my  opinion  the  moet  important  prob- 
lem facing  our  Nation  today  is  our  contest 
with  the  Communists  of  South  Vietnam. 

Pour,  and  give  priority  to  neither.  I  would 
put  the  subject  of  eliminating  pollution  in 
our  streams  and  the  fight  against  Inflation. 
Unless  we  clean  the  waters  that  are  so  es- 
sential to  our  life,  we  can  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  nothing  but  frustrations,  agony, 
and  despair  in  the  future. 

The  need  of  solving  this  problem  is  long 
overdue  and  unless  we  attack  on  a  mass 
basis  now.  its  towering  Insolubility  will  grow 
worse.    Six  billion  doUan  I  admit  seems  like 


a  large  sum  of  money.  One  bllUon  dollars 
a  year.  especLaUy  having  In  mind  the  national 
debt  of  the  present  day.  the  responsibilities 
in  connection  with  the  Vietnam  war,  and  Uie 
general  program  In  which  we  are  trying  Uj 
improve  the  welfare  and  life  of  our  peop> 

But  if  there  Is  to  be  retrenchment  In 
spending.  I  say  to  you  respectfully  that  there 
are  other  fields  which  that  retrenchment  can 
be  done  in  with  far  greater  Justification  th,i:i 
In  this  field  of  fighting  air  pollution  and 
water  pollution. 

If  It  were  my  way,  I  would  put  this  pro- 
gram In  the  very  top  ranks  of  the  time  lor 
solution. 

If  I  may  digress  for  Just  a  moment.  I  tra'.el 
from  border  to  border  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio 
by  automobile  and  by  small  plane,  and  liie 
subject  of  water  supply  is  one  of  the  kt-ta 
ones.  Rather  tragically  at  a  time  when  liie 
land  was  covered  with  legumes  and  grai.c.; 
and  trees  and  when  wildlife  and  bird  life  w.  u 
abundant,  our  ancestors,  with  good  Inten- 
tions, did  not  recognize  what  the  probUm 
would  be  with  those  who  followed  them  be- 
cause of  the  indifference  to  the  demands  that 
water  resources  and  natural  resources  be  prt- 
Bcrved. 

I  would  like  to  leave  this  thought  ».-.;. 
you,  Senator  Mitskie.  that  in  Ohio  we  h.iVf 
considerable  strip  mining  and  that  n'.rr.) 
mining  program  has  created  toxic  condlUoi-..s 
■When  the  coal  la  exposed  to  the  air  the  c'.''- 
menta  In  the  air  coming  in  contact  wi'.'i 
the  coal  produce  a  poison  and  those  poi.-^f  i, 
are  moving  down  Into  the  streams  In  nui;.j 
places. 

I  merely  point  that  out  in  addition  to  the 
indifference  frequently  of  industrialists  of 
the  past  to  take  measures  to  keep  tlie  walirs 
clear. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram with  the  full  support  of  the  FeJe.-j; 
Qovenunent  and  State  and  locil  govcin- 
mcnts.  Water  pollution  Is  one  of  the  grf  ,•- 
est  blights  upon  our  Nation  today.  T  -) 
long  we  have  closed  our  eyes  to  the  serio.-- 
ness  of  this  all  Important  problem  and  wi- 
have  aUowed  it  to  grow  until  it  now  enBu:!> 
many  areas  and  cities  and  threatens  their 
economic  existence. 

Too  long  have  cities  and  munlclpalii.ci 
and  industries  rid  themselves  of  their  wa.-^tf  s 
only  to  damage  thoee  downstreem.  I  can- 
not help  but  carry  my  mind  back  to  the  1 1'" 
school  when  we  studied  real  property  and 
disctissed  the  right  of  riparian  owners,  and 
taiat  is  the  riparian  owner  had  the  right  f.i 
the  water  that  passed  by  his  property  In  the 
form  of  a  creek  or  a  river  and  that  the  v.p- 
stream  owner  was  not  allowed  to  contamin  !•• 
or  to  divert  or  to  cr«te  conditions  tint 
would  likely  cause  floods. 

That  law  seemed  to  m*  sound.  I  remem- 
ber clearly  the  Latin  maxim,  sic  tuo  uttre 
aut  allenum  non  laedas,  you  use  yours  not 
to  Injure  that  of  others.  That  was  the  i.i»' 
applicable  to  the  Individual.  Yet  the  G  /.- 
ernment  paid  no  attention  to  It.  We  u'cd 
our  own  to  satisfy  our  whims,  completely 
indifferent  of  the  rights  of  thoee  who  were 
downstream,  and  completely  indifferent  to 
the  rights  of  those  who  were  to  follow  us  in 
the  habitation  of  our  land. 

Too  long.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  we  .«ii!J- 
Bcrlbed  to  tbe  policy  "out  of  sight,  out  t! 
mind"  and  dumped  wastes  into  rlverj  to 
get  them  out  of  our  own  backyards. 

I  point  an  accusing  finger  to  no  one.    Wo 
as   a   nation  however,   have  ml.sused  one  of 
our  natural  heritages,  our  waterways  and  for 
more  than  a  century  and  now  we  must  face  ^ 
up  to  those  wrongful  acts  and  pay  the  pilff" 

The  very  areas  that  are  most  responsible 
for  this  present  condition  are  now  the  onM 
that  are  most  plagued  by  their  sins  of  the 
past  and  present.  While  some  progress  in 
pollution  abatement  is  being  made  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whtrfe,  with  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  and  mtinlcipalltles  it  Is  far  too  little 


and  in  highly  developed  Indu.etrlal  regions 
v.e  are  losing  ground. 

At  the  pace  we  aje  now  moving  it  will 
t„ike  a  century  to  clean  up  our  rivers  and 
Likes  and  manifestly  that  will  be  too  late. 
In  the  meantime,  some  navigable  lakes  will 
h.ive  become  dead  and  ports  and  cities  will 
have    suH'ered    irreparable   economic    blight. 

Industry,  so  dependent  upon  water,  will 
ha\e  moved  elsewhere.  UUlmaicly.  area 
e.onomies  will  be  so  adversely  affected  that 
It  will  be  reflected  in  marked  reductions  in 
Fodcral.  State,  and  local  taxes. 

t^enator  Mvskjt..  in  the  Union  School  of 
Theology  at  Cincinnati  we  have  an  archeolo- 
pist  by  the  name  of  GUck  He  has  won  wide 
acclaim  and  fame  In  archeologlcal  research 
In  Israel.  He  wrote  a  book  after  his  research 
there.  Standing  out  in  that  book  is  the 
theme  that  the  great  difficulties  of  the  an- 
cestors in  Israel  was  in  their  quest  for  water. 

Every  little  spring  and  stream  was  utilized. 
Tliey  fought  for  water.  There  was  a  lesson 
that  should  have  caused  us  and  other  people 
everywhere  to  \inderstand  the  slgnlflcance  of 
h.iving  an  adequate  water  supply  and  of 
co'ir.se  a  water  s'.ipply  means  plenty  of  water. 
r  does  not  mean  poisoned  and  contaminated 
w.iter. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
t  :nce  and  the  immediacy  of  the  problem,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  entire  popu- 
lation and  industrial  complex  in  the  Great 
L.ikes  suites  Is  biised  upon  their  proximity 
to  the  largest  source  of  fresh  water  In  the 
world,  the  five  Great  Lakes. 

The  adverse  effect  which  loss  of  our  ir- 
reparable damage  to  this  natural  resource 
upon  the  continued  economic  growtli  and 
8 access  of  this  complex  is  self-evident.  It 
should  be  noted  that  already  some  40  per- 
cent of  our  urban  population  and  a  higher 
portion  of  our  industrial  activity  is  located 
i::  only  4  of  our  22  major  river  basins. 

To  repeat.  40  percent  of  our  Industrial 
complex  is  in  4  of  the  22  river  basins  that 
we  have.  These  basins  frequently  contain 
h'.ige  megalopolltan  complexes  and  intcn- 
Elvely  developed  watersheds  where  the  gains 
for  systematic  approaches  are  likely  to  be 
large. 

The  Great  Lakes  Basin  is  one  of  the  four 
that  is  relatively  Industrialized  and  with  a 
rapidly  growing  population  and  the  pollu- 
tion situation  is  extremely  acute  It  is  my 
belief  that  those  basins  similar  to  the  Great 
L.ikcs  Basin  whicli  are  facing  emergencies 
should  be  given  distinct  priority  in  Federal 
assl.ttance.  at  least  as  to  timing.  If  not  In 
relationship  to  the  ultimate  proportion  of 
allocation  of  money  that  will  be  made. 

Time  Is  essential  In  those  areas.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  reasonably 
complete  abatement  of  pollution  in  this 
country  in  a  cra.^h  program  would  be  from 
180  to  $100  billion  over  a  period  of  10  years. 
Tills  figure  I  think  will  be  difputed  by  many. 
Although  it  Is  given  to  me.  Senator  Muskfe. 
through  the  conference  which  I  had  with 
the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

Senator  Mtrsxis,  I  dont  think  it  is  neces- 
sarily out  of  line.  Senator  Lausche.  Our 
estimate  of  (6  bUlion  for  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  sewage  treatment  grunts  for  6  years 
is  based  on  the  concept  of  $20  billion  just 
for  the  current  backlog  in  needed  municipal 
plants. 

That  does  not  Include  the  Industrial  prob- 
lem. It  does  not  include  other  a.«pect6  of 
the  problem.  So  your  figure  is  not  neces- 
Barlly  out  of  line. 

Senator  Lausche.  In  my  Judgment  sub- 
stantial Federal  assistance  is  definitely 
needed.  Far  more  liberal  in  both  amotmts 
of  money  and  formulas  for  allocating  grants 
than  is  p>ermis8lble  under  existing  law.  I 
have  a  thought  that  I  have  not  set  forth 
in  my  paper  that  I  would  like  to  leave  witii 
this  committee. 


The  highway  program  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government  I  think  according  to 
present  figures  will  coet  $40  billion.  It  is  a 
self-sustaiiung  progri  ni,  the  financing  of 
which  is  made  through  excise  taxes  on  gas 
and  automobile  accessories  and  tires. 

I  have  tried  to  coutrive  some  method  of 
paralleling  the  fight  against  water  pol' Jtion 
with  the  fight  in  eliminating  the  traffic  haz- 
ards and  congestion  of  the  highways  I 
have  been  thinking  of  user  tjixes.  But  It  is 
a  rather  difficult  problem  because  we  have 
no  relationship  of  the  Intimate  character  In 
the  water  problem  that  we  have  in  the 
using  of  the  highways. 

But  1  do  suggest  that  this  committee  ought 
to  give  consideration  of  ways  and  methods 
of  procuring  additional  funds  to  solve  the 
problem  I  further  have  the  suggestion, 
which  is  not  contained  in  my  paper,  that 
the  committee  should  give  consideration  of 
working  out  a  recommendation  of  some  sort 
of  accelera.ted  depreciation  writeofl  of  a  cap- 
ital Investment  so  as  to  induce  private  In- 
dustry to  lnsta.ll  pollution  elimination 
devices. 

I  think  now  under  the  tax  law  If  an  in- 
dustry does  install  a  device  to  eliminate  the 
pollution  In  Its  efiHuent  It  can  depreciate  that 
capital  Investment  In  a  period  of  19  years 
We  ought  to  study  some  Incentive  to  urge 
them  to  expedite  the  installation  and  to  ac- 
celerate the  period  during  which  they  can 
depreciate.  That  is,  instead  of  making  them 
wait  19  years  and  full  depreciation,  if  we 
allowed  them  to  depreciate  in  5  years,  I 
think  that  type  of  Inducement  would  go  a 
long  ways  in  helping  some — in  helping  solve 
the  problem. 

This  Is  my  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hop>e 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  today 
will  give  me  support,  though  I  sorrow  when 
I  think  how  often  he  fails  to  give  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  give 
my  formal  statement. 

Senator  Muskie.  Please  proceed.  Senator 
Lauscue. 

Senator  Lausche.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  appear  bef  jre  your  subcommittee 
today  in  support  of  S.  2947.  of  which  I  am  a 
coauthor- 
While  this  biU  provides  for  a  6-ypar  $6 
billion  program  of  grants  to  municipalities 
for  treatment  construction  with  the  Federal 
Government  paying  30  p^-rcent  of  the  total 
cost,  it  is  only  a  'drop  in  the  bucket"  In 
relation  to  the  ultimate  needs.  It  Is.  how- 
ever, a  step  forward  toward  a  goal  in  a 
nationwide  battle  for  pollution  abatement. 
The  bill  might  have  provided  for  greater 
sums  of  money  and  for  even  more  liberal 
Federal  assistance.  Perhaps  as  progress  is 
made  under  S.  2947  and  other  pollution  bills 
previously  enacted  into  law.  needs  can  be 
reevaluated  and  modi.l cations  can  be  made 
to  expedite  and  make  even  more  effective 
otir  war  against  pollution.  The  6-year.  $6 
billion  program  for  grants  to  municipalities, 
of  course,  places  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
Federal  budget,  which  is  already  sorely  taxed 
by  military  and  foreign  aid  commitments,  I 
say,  however,  that  an  adequate  Federal  pol- 
lution abatement  program  should  have 
priority  over  most  other  domestic  and  public 
works  programs,  and.  If  there  are  to  be  any 
cutbacks  or  deletions  because  of  budgeta.'y 
problems,  they  should  not  affect  our  Im- 
mediate attack  against  pollution.  It  needs 
and  should  be  given  the  highest  possible 
priority. 

Last  February  3,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  of  water 
pollution  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses in  our  program  of  attack  under  Fed- 
eral laws  now  existing.  I  said  in  part, 
making  reference  to  a  conference  I  had 
earlier  with  officials  of  the  Division  of  Wat«r 
Supply  and  Pollution  Control  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  end 
I  quote: 

"It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  Federal 
grant  programs  and  enforcement  actions 
under  existing  laws  are  not  adequate  to  com- 
bat the  problem  of  water  poUution.  The 
program  as  It  now  exists  needs  to  be  re- 
organized. There  is  a  need  for  a  more  real- 
istic and  fair  distribution  of  funds  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Under  the 
present  law,  there  is  no  provision  for  partici- 
pation by  larger  metropolitan  areas  due  to 
existing  dollar  ceilings  per  capita  Income 
restrictions,  etc.,  which  make  their  partici- 
pation unfeasible.  They  are  the  areas  where 
the  need  is  most  urgent.  In  addition  to  the 
need  for  reorganization  of  the  present  pro- 
gram, more  funds  will  have  to  be  provided." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
several  of  the  important  recommendations 
I  made  at  that  conference  are  contained  in 
this  bill,  S.  2947.     They  include: 

( 1 )  Increasing  the  amount  of  Federal 
grant  money  to  municipalities; 

(2)  Removal  of  serious  and  stifling  limits 
or  ceilings  on  individual  project  grants — 
these  limitations  have  been  serious  and  have 
only  delayed  progress  and  action  where  most 
needed: 

(3)  Providing  for  more  incentive  for  States 
to  participate  through  a  matching  bonus; 
and 

(4)  Prortding  for  a  long-term,  low  inter- 
est program  to  assist  communities  where 
local  resources  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
local  share. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  Important  prob- 
lem facing  our  Nation  today  Is  wlnrUng  the 
battle  against  pollution  of  our  rivers  and 
lakes,  especially  in  those  regions  where  the 
situation  Is  desperately  acute,  as  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin. 

There  Is  urgent  need  for  a  crash  program 
vAfh  the  full  support  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  governments. 
Water  pollution  Is  the  greatest  blight  upon 
our  Nation  today. 

Too  long  have  we  as  a  nation  closed  our 
eyes  to  the  seriousness  of  this  all-Important 
problem  and  let  it  grow  and  grow  until  It 
now  engulfs  many  areas  and  cities  and 
threatens   their   economic   existence. 

Too  long  have  cities  and  municipalities 
and  industries  rid  themselves  of  their  wastes 
only  to  damage  those  downstream. 

Too  long  have  they  subscribed  to  the 
policy  "out  of  sight,  out  of  mind"  and 
dumped  wastes  into  rivers  to  get  them  out 
of  their  own  backyards. 

I  do  not  point  an  accusing  finger  at  any- 
one. We  as  a  nation,  however,  have  misused 
one  of  our  natural  heritages,  our  waterways, 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  now  we  must 
face  up  to  those  wrongful  acts  and  pay  the 
price.  In  fact,  the  very  areas  that  are  most 
responsible  for  this  present  condition  are  now 
the  ones  that  are  most  plagued  by  their  sins 
of  the  past  and  present. 

Willie  some  little  progress  In  pollution 
abatement  is  being  made  In  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  the  Federal  aid  to  States  and  munici- 
palities, it  is  far  too  little  and  in  highly 
developed  Industrial  regions  we  are  losing 
ground.  At  the  pace  we  are  now  moving. 
It  will  take  a  century  to  clean  up  our  rivers 
and  lakes  and  that  will  be  too  late  In  the 
meantime  some  navigable  lakes  will  have 
become  "dead"  and  pons  and  cities  will  have 
stiff ered  irreparable  economic  blight.  In- 
du.stry  so  dependent  upon  water,  will  have 
moved  elsewhere.  Ultimately,  area  econo- 
mies will  be  so  adversely  affected  that  it  will 
be  reflected  in  marked  reductions  in  Federal, 
Stste.  and  local  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  demonstrate  the  Impor- 
tance and  the  immediacy  of  the  problem.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  entire  popula- 
tion and  Industrial  complex  in  the  Great 
Lakes  States  is  based  upKjn  their  proximately 
to  the  largest  source  of  fre&h  water  In  the 
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world,  the  Ave  Great  Lakes.  The  adverse 
effect  which  loss  of  ur  irreparable  damage  to 
this  natural  resource  upon  the  continued 
economic  growth  and  success  of  this  cc'in- 
plex  l.s  self-evident. 

It  should  be  noted  that  already  some  40 
percent  of  our  urban  population  and  a  higher 
portion  of  our  industrial  activity  is  located 
in  only  4  of  our  22  major  river  basins.  These 
basins  frequently  contain  huge  megalopoll- 
tan  complexes  and  Intensively  developed 
w;itersheds  uhere  the  gains  for  systematic 
approiiches  are  likely  to  be  large.  The  Great 
Lakes  B.isln  Is  one  of  the  four  that  Is  r>!la- 
tlvely  highly  Industrialized  and  with  a  rap- 
idly growing  population,  and  the  pollution 
situation  is  extremely  acute.  It  is  my  belief 
that  those  basins  sirnllar  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Ba.sln,  which  are  facing  emergencies;  should 
be  given  distinct  priority  in  Federal  assist- 
ance, at  lesist  as  to  timing,  over  those  areas 
where  the  situation  U  not  of  an  emergency 
nature. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  rea- 
sonably complete  abatement  of  pollution  in 
this  country  in  a  cra.sh  program  would  be 
from  $80  to  $100  billion  over  a  period  of  10 
years.  Oblvously,  to  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  far  beyond  the  financial  abili- 
ties of  State  and  local  economies.  Deflnllely, 
substantial  Federal  assistance  is  needed,  far 
more  liberal  In  both  amounts  of  money  and 
formulas  for  allocating  grants  than  is  per- 
missible under  existing  law. 

Mr  Chairman,  In  conclusion,  I  recomnend 
that  your  subcommittee  act  favorably  on 
th|B  bill  As  a  coauthor.  I  am  pleased  to 
give  It  my  wholeheated  support. 

.Senator  Clark.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
It  is  a  rare  privilege  and  a  high  honor,  as 
Speaker  Rayburn  u.sed  to  say,  to  find  myself 
ati  the  same  side  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Senator  Muskie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sen- 
ator Lausche.  I  particularly  welcome  your 
testimony.  I  know  that  you  and  I  and  Sen- 
ator Clark  disagree  In  several  areas  as  to  the 
responsibilities  that  the  Federal  Government 
carries 

To  have  your  endorsement  of  this  program 
and  your  expression  of  concern  is  a  real  boost 
to  our  efforts. 

We  appreciate  It. 

Senator  Lausche.  Senator  Tydincs,  and 
Senator  Moss  and  Senator  Clajik  were  not 
here  when  I  said  If  there  is  to  be  any  re- 
trenchment let  it  not  be  in  the  fight  against 
pollution.  Let  us  retrench  in  other  areas 
where  the  need  is  not  so  demanding  and  Im- 
mediate as  it  Is  In  this  field. 

Senator  Clark.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
both  border  on  Lake  Erie. 

Senator  Muskie.  Senator  Clark,  we  are 
ready  for  you  now  We  welcome  your  pres- 
ence. As  I  said  before  Senator  Lausches 
testimony  we  are  delighted  so  many  Senators 
are  coming  here  to  testify  or  to  submit  a 
statement  on  this  important  subject.  I  think 
now  you  are  No.  23. 

We  might  get  a  majority  before  this  com- 
mittee before  we  are  through. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Harris  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  get  the  floor  after  waiting 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  seeing  other 
Senators  come  to  the  floor,  be  recognized, 
and  leave  after  speaking. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  speak  to  the 
Senate  under  these  circumstances.  I  do 
want  to  address  my  remarks  basically  to 
the  bill  under  consideration. 

I  am  Sony  that  in  the  interim  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
1  Mr.  Cooper  )  has  had  to  leave  the  floor. 
I  wanted  to  compliment  him  for  the  work 
he  has  done  and  for  his  introduction  of 
a  bill,  which  I  have  cosponsored,  to  pro- 
vide Incentives  to  private  firms  and  cor- 


porations who  will  be  faced  with  the  very 
onerous  task  of  meeting  antipollution 
st£indards  and  taking  antipollution  steps 
during  the  next  few  years. 

I  have  personally  felt  that  pollution 
was  one  of  the  greatest  problems  which 
face  this  country.  I  would  place  it  above 
many  of  the  other  problems,  because  It 
affects  the  health  of  the  Nation.  When 
we  have  any  problem  which  affects  the 
health  of  the  Nation,  we  then  have  some- 
thing which  ought  to  be  one  of  the  top 
priorities  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  therefore  very  happy  to  have 
supported,  and  will  continue  to  support 
at  the  proper  place  in  the  proper  bill,  an 
amendment  to  provide  an  incentive,  a  tax 
credit  or  an  increased  tax  deduction  for 
moneys  which  are  invested  by  firms  or 
corporations  in  the  diminishment  of  our 
pollution  problems.  There  are  many 
such  companies  in  the  United  States,  and 
some  of  them  would  t)e  literally  put  into 
bankruptcy  today  if  they  had  to  take 
these  steps  under  our  present  tax  law. 

I  think  the  real  solution  is  to  piovide 
them  with  the  incentive  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this.  I  think  that  then  we 
shall  not  have  to  worry  so  much  about 
what  will  need  to  be  done  later. 

I  also  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  for  his  work  upon 
the  bill.  As  is  quite  often  the  case,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  overlooked.  In  this  case,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  BocGsl  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job.  He  has  worked  on  the  bill  all 
the  way  through.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  has  said,  he  is 
deserving  of  equal  credit  for  the  work 
that  has  t)een  done  on  the  bill. 

This  is  a  bill  which  requires  an  almost 
infinite  amount  of  time  and  patience, 
as  the  transcripts  of  the  hearings  which 
lie  on  our  desks  will  show.  These  two 
Senators  have  spent  many  hours  in  these 
hearings  to  try  to  come  up  with  a  work- 
able bill  to  solve  what  to  me  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  problems  facing  this 
country.  Their  work  is  very  praise- 
worthy, and  I  think  it  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  Senate. 

I  rose  to  speak  this  afternoon  upon 
this  matter  for  one  reason  in  particular. 
On  page  15  of  the  report,  and  running 
thereafter  to  page  18,  is  a  discussion  of 
radioactive  pollution. 

On  June  23  of  this  year,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett),  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [  Mr.  Dominick  1 , 
and  myself  wertrlnvolved  in  a  colloquy 
In  the  Senate  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  believe  that  the 
language  of  the  report  contains  any 
direct  misstatements.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  wording  of  the  language 
is  such  that  it  raises  in  my  mind — as  I 
am  sure  it  will  raise  in  the  mind  of  any 
casual  reader,  as  distinguished  from  a 
careful  reader — the  fact  that  a  real 
problem  of  radioactive  pollution  exists  in 
the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  2  or  3  state- 
ments in  the  report. 

On  page  15  appears  this  statement: 

The  report  established  that.  In  the  past,  at 
a  period  of  peak  release  of  contaminant* 
from  operating  mills,  there  waa  a  serious 
problem  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  con- 


centrations   of    radium    226    In    the  Animas 
and  San  Miguel  Rivers. 

These  rivers  arise  in  southwestern 
Colorado,  as  everyone  knows;  and  the 
three  words  "in  the  past"  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked. 

When  this  problem  arose  in  1956,  1957, 
and  1958,  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado was  deeply  Involved  In  It,  and  he 
was  deeply  involved  in  the  steps  that  weic 
taken  at  that  time — several  changes  in 
mill  operations  and  other  measures — to 
clean  up  the  Colorado  River.  The  im- 
portant point,  in  my  opinion.  Is  to  em- 
phasize and  to  underscore  that  this  job 
has  been  done. 

I  read  from  page  16  of  the  report: 

The  Counsel^  for  the  AEC  testified  that  t:.e 
.\EC  could  require  stabilization  of  the  Uu;- 
Ings  piles  if  the  pile  represented  a  risk  to  the 
public  health  and  safety.  The  FWPCA  testi- 
fied that  the  piles  did  represent  such  a  risk 

I  do  not  find  the  facts  in  the  hearings 
to  be  quite  In  accordance  with  that  state- 
ment. For  example.  Mr.  Murray  Stem 
testified  before  the  committee  on  May  6. 
and  in  part  he  said  this: 

In  I960,  a  conference  was  held  on  all  of  thv 
Colonulo  River  Basin  at  the  request  of  s;x 
of  the  seven  States  Involved,  and  the  Anim.'.s 
River  pollution  problems  were  incorporatttl 
into  this  enforcement  conference  The  CiA<- 
rado  River  Basin  water  quality  control  er.- 
forcement  project  was  then  established  .ii.d 
Included  in  Its  work  were  studies  of  oth(r 
sources  of  radioactive  waste  discharged  -o 
ba5in  streams.  The  Colorado  conference  h.i^ 
met  in  five  sessions,  and  recommendations 
have  been  made  to  abate  radioactive  and 
other  sources  of  pollution. 

Uranium  mill  waste  discharges  have  b<!:i 
subsUihtlally  reduced  This  was  achieved 
through  the  Joint  efforts  and  cooperation  of 
the  States  Involved,  the  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  program,  the  Atomic  Enertiy 
Commission,  and  the  uranium  milling  Indus- 
tries themselves. 

Tlien  he  continued : 

We  believe  the  control  and  prevention  o: 
radioactive  pollution  in  the  Colorado  Rivpr 
Basin  has  been  one  of  the  significant  success 
stories  In  pollution  abatement  In  this  cour.- 
try.  When  we  first  began  to  deal  with  ih;s 
problem  in  several  areas,  the  radioactive  lev- 
els were  several  times  the  maximum  fiemus- 
slble  concentration, 

Mr.  President,  this  year  Colorado 
passed  a  water  pollution  bill  which  con- 
tains several  elements.  First,  it  create.? 
a  water  pollution  commission  which 
gives  It  general  supervision  over  admin- 
istration and  enforcement.  Second,  it 
adopts  strict  water  quality  standard.s  in 
accordance  with  those  satisfactoi-y  to 
Federal  requirements  where  interstate 
streams  are  Involved.  Third,  it  Is  em- 
powered to  accept  and  allocate  loans  and 
grants.  Fourth,  it  Is  capable  of  adoptinc. 
modifying,  and  enforcing  rules  and 
orders  pertaining  to  water  pollution 
control.  Fifth,  it  may  employ,  and  does 
employ,  technical  personiiel  and  hearing 
officers  and  others  of  general 
responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  matter  up 
because  I  believe  the  Colorado  act  on 
water  pollution  control  is  one  of  the  be.'^t 
and  most  forward  looking  acts  In  the 
United  States.  On  several  occasions  I 
have  paid  tribute  to  the  legislature— 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats — that 


did  such  an  outstanding  job  on  this  sub- 
ject, imder  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Love.  I  believe  the  Colorado  act  will 
constitute  a  model  for  good  action  upon 
water  pollution  control  from  this  date 
forward. 

In  addition  to  the  quotation  of  Mr. 
Stein  which  I  read  a  few  moments  ago, 
I  wish  to  read  a  few  rcmark.s  from  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Klashraan,  who  i.s  the 
regional  director  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  of 
HEW  In  Denver.  Mr.  Klashman  said 
this: 

The  cooperative  Industry-Government 
radioactive  pollution  abatement  program  has 
l)een  eminently  successful.  Early  studies  had 
indicated  that  the  tailings  solids  were  the 
major  source  of  stream  contamination,  and 
iience  the  Industry  Instituted  w;iste  treat- 
ment practices  that  succesEfuily  captured 
and  retained  these  setUeable  solids.  Our 
surveillance  network  demonstrates  clearly 
th.it  for  all  practical  purposes  surface  waters 
of  the  entire  basin  are  now  free  of  recent 
bottom  deposits  of  mill  tailings.  In  addition, 
where  needed,  the  Industry  Installed  addi- 
tional chemical  treatment  facilities  to  re- 
move substantial  quantities  of  radium  dis- 
solved in  the  liquid  wastes  l>efore  release  of 
tile  latter  to  the  siu-face  btrcams. 

I  shall  skip  a  bit  and  continue  with  his 
.<:tatement: 

In  earlier  years,  al.^o.  the  Industry  had  been 
plagued  by  a  series  of  accidents  in  which  the 
occasional  ruptiu-e  of  earthen  tailings  pond 
dikes  released  large  quantities  ol  radiotu;uve 
w^u'^tes  to  the  water  environment.  Better 
dilcc  construction  and  maintenance  has  es- 
sentially solved  this  problem. 

Our  survelHance  program  demonstrates 
that  as  a  result  of  this  abatement  program, 
the  surface  waters  of  the  Colorado  Basin  have 
lor  several  years  contained  no  more  than 
one-third  of  the  quantity  of  radium  tiiat  is 
regarded  as  safe.  This  is  a  precedent-setting 
c.vie  In  which  an  entire  Industry  has  co- 
cperated  In  reducing  pollution  to  a  level 
Fharply  below  that  which  has  been  regarded 
at  acceptable. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  an 
order  which  was  issued  by  Dr.  Roy  L. 
Cleere,  who  is  tlie  director  of  public 
health.  Colorado  State  Board  of  Health, 
pursuant  to  the  act  which  has  been  en- 
acted in  Colorado. 

It  Lb  hereby  declared  to  be  the  order  of 
the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Health  tliat  the 
owners,  operators  and  other  persons  or  cor- 
porations having  or  claiming  to  have  a  lepra! 
Interest  in  the  premises  where  tailing  piles 
from  uranium  or  thorium  mills  are  situated, 
or  persons  having  responsibility  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  mill,  submit  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  within  niucty  (90) 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  regula- 
tion a  written  report  setting  forth  plans  and 
measures  employed  by  them  to  jtabilize  sxich 
tailing  piles  and  what  further  pl.ans  and 
measures.  If  any,  are  proposed  to  accomplish 
tiie  purposes  of  this  regulation. 

Then  I  shall  read  the  actual  order 
as  it  was  put  into  efTect,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  these  people  do  exactly 
this  and  report  to  the  health  department 
what  they  have  done  along  these  lines 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  order  of 
the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Health  that  the 
owners,  operators  and  other  persons  or  cor- 
porations having  or  claiming  tc  have  a  legal 
interest  in  the  premlaes  where  tailing  piles 
from  uranium  or  thorium  mlUt.  are  situated. 
or  persons  having  responsibility  for  the  op- 
eration  of   the   mill,    siibmlt   to   the    State 


Department  of  Public  Health  within  ninety 
(90)  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
regulation  a  written  report  setting  forth 
plans  and  meastiree  employed  by  them  to 
stabilize  such  tailing  piles  and  what  further 
plans  and  measures  if  any,  are  proposed  to 
accomplLsh   the  purposes  of  this  regulation. 

The  effective  date  of  this  regulation  will  be 
thirty  (30)  days  from  and  after  the  date  of 
adoption  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Adopted  May  9,  1966. 

Roy  L.  Cixeke.  M.D..  MPJI.. 
Secretary.   Colorado    Slate   Board    of   Health. 

I  shall  now  take  up  one  other  aspect 
of  this  matter  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  for  more  than  a  few  minutes, 
but  I  believe  the  record  must  be  made 
clear. 

Or  Mon  i.s,  who  is  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Operating  Safety  of  the 
Atomic  Enerey  Commission,  said  this  in 
t'he  hearings: 

We  felt  that,  simply  as  a  matter  of  good 
housekeeping  prudence  In  being  a  good 
neighbor,  we  should  stabilize  that  pile  and 
return  the  land  to  its  natural  state. 

Tl:iis  refers  not  to  any  plant  in  Colo- 
rado but  one  in  Monticello,  Utah,  and 
which  was  operated  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

Mr.  President,  along  the  same  lines, 
after  we  had  a  coloquy  on  the  floor  tlie 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  said 
this: 

Mr.  Bartixtt.  I  did  not  Intend  to  so  Imply. 
Obviou.sly,  tlie  record  is  clear  that  no  dangers 
are  to  be  encountered  by  anyone  at  this  time. 
One  could  go  to  the  Arctic  as  a  tourist,  where 
there  has  been  a  peculiar  situation  in  con- 
nection with  radioactive  fallout,  and  eat 
caribou  meat  and  there  would  be  no  danger 
at  all,  or  any  dire  consequences.  We  are  not 
so  sure,  yet  that  the  Eskimos,  who  subsist  on 
caribou  meat  d.^y  in  and  day  out,  are  not  in 
some  danger  even  now,  alUiough  several  years 
have  passed  since  tests  have  been  made  in 
the  outer  atmosphere. 

I  wish  to  aj?sure  my  friend  from  Colorado 
that  I  am  not  talking  today  and  shall  not 
talk  later  as  an  alarmist.  We  have  mined 
uranium  in  the  past.  We  have  proceesed 
uranliun  in  Uie  past.  We  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

On  April  29,  1966.  I  wrot*  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborcr.  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Dr.  Sea- 
borg's  reply  to  my  earlier  letter  can  be 
found  in  full  on  page  14061  of  the  Con- 
GHEssioN.'^L  Record  of  June  23  I  shall 
not  insert  it  again  but  I  do  wish  to  quote 
a  few  paragraphs  from  his  reply.  He 
stales  as  follow.s: 

The  FWPCA  report,  which  deal.-;  with  po- 
tenti.il  effects  of  uranium  mill  t.iUlnirs  on 
rivers  and  streams  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  stales,  "there  is  currently  no  f-lgnifi- 
cant  immediate  hazard  a£soclated  with 
uranium  milling  activities  anywhere  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin." 

I  continue  with  his  letter: 
However,  the  report  recommends  that  be- 
cause of  the  long  half-life  of  radlum-266 — 

the"-  i*;otope  of  principal  interest  in  the  tail- 
ings from  a  water  standpoint — and  ilie  un- 
certainties regarding  changes  that  may  occur 
over  centuries  in  things  such  as  river  hydrol- 
ogy and  the  uses  of  water,  measures  should 
he  taken  to  prevent  the  erosion,  spread  and 
distribution  of  tailings  and  that  binding 
agreements  should  be  reached  as  soon  as  poe- 
£ible  regarding  long  term  pubUc  and  or  pri- 
vate reeponsibility  lor  adequate  maintenance 
of  the  tailing  piles. 


In  concluding  the  letter  he  said: 
As  you  know,  on  May  9,  1966.  the  State  of 
Colorado  Board  of  Health  adopted  regula- 
tions concerning  tlie  handling  and  disposi- 
tion of  radloactlvlty-bearlng  ore  materials. 
The  regulations  which  become  effective  June 
10,  1966,  require  mill  owners  to  Bubnilt  to 
the  State  of  Colorado  health  authorities 
within  ninety  days  from  that  date  a  vrrltten 
report  on  measures  taken  to  stabilize  tailings 
piles  together  with  any  further  actions  pro- 
poeed.  We  think  tlie  approach  adopted  in 
the  Colorado  regulations  is  a  good  one. 

Please  let  me  know  Lf  you  would  like  any 
further  information. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said.  I  do  dis- 
agree with  one  statement  in  the  report, 
but  nevertheless  my  reason  for  these  re- 
marks basically  is  to  nefative  anythuig 
tiiat  the  casual  reader  might  get  from 
the  report  that  there  is  a  present  danger 
in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  from  radio- 
active water,  because  this  is  not  the  case 
based  uixin  any  standards  wiiich  we  have 
available  to  us  today  uilh  regard  to 
radioactive  material. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mauie. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  delisht<>d  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
raised  this  question  because  it  i5  not  my 
desire  or  the  de.sire  of  the  subcommittee 
to  create  any  undue  alarm  or  suggest  that 
there  is  any  immediate  problem  related 
to  uranium  milling  activities  in  the  Colo- 
rado River. 

It  might  be  helpful  if  I  cite  two  or 
thi-ee  statements  from  the  hearing  record 
to  put  the  matter  into  proper  perspective. 

For  example,  on  page  3  of  the  hearing 
record.  Mr.  Murray  Stein,  chief  enforce- 
ment ofl^cer.  Federal  Wat«r  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  made  this  state- 
ment: 

We  believe  the  control  and  prevention  of 
radioactive  pollution  In  the  Colorado  River 
basin  h;is  been  one  of  the  significant  success 
stories  in  pollution  abatement  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Sttin  made  this  statement  on  page 
5  of  the  hearing  record : 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  In  the  area 
are  now  exposed  to  Immediate  health  hazard. 
1  think  the  radiation  levels  have  been  re- 
duced materially.  Certainly  the  water,  as  we 
will  point  out.  Is  one-third  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  suggested  drinking  water 
st.andards. 

On  page  37  of  the  record  of  the  hear- 

in.^s.  I  made  the  following  statement, 
raising  some  questions  which  I  directed 
to  Mr.  Sicin: 

Senator  Mi-skie  Now,  having  listened  to 
all  ol  t-liis,  let  me  poee  two  or  three  questions 
which  would  seem  to  me  need  to  be  answered 
before  we  can  develop  some  policy  with  re- 
spect to  this  problem. 

First  of  all,  do  the  piles  as  they  exist  con- 
stitute any  hazard  to  the  health  of  anybody 
who  might  be  exposed  tC'  them — as  they 
stand? 

Secondly,  is  there  enough  radioactive  ma- 
terial in  the  pile  so  that  if  concentrated  In 
any  w.iy  it  would  prtiduce  a  hazard  to  health? 

Three,  considering  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  pile,  the  environment  in  which 
It  exists,  and  the  erosion  dangers  which  are 
present,  are  conditions  such  thai  they  could 
lead  to  concentrations  within  any  reasonable 
anticipation  of  what  naght  happen  that 
would  be  hazardous  to  health? 
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Mr.  Stein's  reply,  which  appears  on 
page  38.  was  quite  extensive.  He  con- 
cluded it  with  this  sentence,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  39 : 

I  would  answer  yes  to  all  three  of  ttio 
questions. 

The  subcommittee  found  itself  in 
something  of  a  dilemma.  The  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
obviously  was  more  concerned  with  the 
future  problem  or  long-term  hazard  than 
were  the  Atomic  Energy  Administration 
representatives.  We  felt  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  disclosed,  relative  to 
the  cost  of  stabilizing  the  piles  in  order 
to  reduce  any  potential  hazard,  that  the 
piles  should  have  been  stabilized. 

We  thought  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  witnesses  were  a  little  care- 
less in  their  attitude  toward  the  solution 
of  a  potential  long-term  hazard. 

But  I  should  like  to  emphasize  again  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  no  wit- 
ness before  the  committee  suggested  that 
these  was  an  Immediate  hazard.  The 
sole  question  involved  was:  What  should 
be  done  in  addition  to  what  had  been 
done  or  had  not  been  done  to  minimize 
the  possibility  of  future  hazards?  It  was 
on  that  question  that  we  felt  it  essential 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senaie  and 
the  public  to  the  conflict  in  the  attitude 
of  the  two  agencies:  to  stimulate  mini- 
mal action  in  dealing  with  the  problem. 
I  emphasize  again  that  the  committee 
was  and  is  concerned  with  "long-term 
potential  hazard." 

Mr  ALXiOTT.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
I  think  that  even  in  this  instance  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  invite  attention 
to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Morris,  who  in  his 
opinion  differed  with  Mr.  Stein.  His 
statement  is  on  page  40,  the  page  fol- 
lowing the  one  from  which  the  Senator 
from  Maine  was  reading.  E>r.  Morris 
was  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
about  the  use  of  these  piles  as  a  child's 
sand  pile.    Dr.  Morris  replied: 

I  think  this  allowable  averaging  applies 
directly  If  the  Boy  Scouts  camped  on  It 
for  one  night,  there  would  be  no  danger 
whatsoever. 

Senator  Mitskie.  How  many  nights  could 
they  camp  on  It  safely? 

Dr.  Morris.  We  could  ask  about  the  boy 
who  slept  there  every  night.  My  rough  cal- 
culation shows  if  one  was  there  40  hours  a 
week,  he  would  get  about  four  times  the 
annual  permissible  dose. 

Again,  this  Is  close  to  levels  for  which  there 
Is  no  observable  biological  effect. 

So  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  subject.  I  presume  that  the  S<;nator 
from  Maine  has  not  seen  the  piles.  As 
they  come  out  finally,  they  are  of  very 
fine  sand. 

They  can  be  stabilized — not  without 
some  difficulty,  but  stabilization  Ls  pos- 
sible. At  this  point,  I  wish  to  make  sure 
that  the  condition  which  the  report 
might  Imply  to  a  casual  reader  has  been 
obviated  by  the  steps  taken  some  time 
since.  Second,  that  any  possibility  of 
damage  from  these  piles  is  now  l)eir\g 
diminished  and  done  away  with  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Pollution  Control  Board  of 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

I  am  very  much  appreciative  of  the 
Senator's  remarks  but  I  thought  it  was 


important  enough  that  we  not  leave  the 
impression  that  the  Colorado  River 
Basin — most  of  which,  incidentally,  lies 
outside  the  State  of  Colorado,  although 
Colorswio  supplies  most  of  the  water  and 
which  extends  through  all  of  the  South- 
western States — was  polluted  from  a 
radioactive  standpoint. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  water, 
the  vital  resource,  is  much  in  our 
thoughts  and  much  in  our  pronounce- 
ments today.  But  if  we  are  to  serve  with 
fidelity  the  people  whom  we  represent 
here,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  think  about 
water,  or  talk  about  water.  We  must 
act,  now.  to  assure  that  there  will  be 
enough  water,  of  adequate  quality,  to 
meet  the  present  needs  of  the  people,  the 
growing  requirements  of  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  the  staggering  demands  of 
the  years  to  come. 

My  State  of  Connecticut,  like  so  many 
States,  owes  much  to  the  waters  with 
which  she  is  endowed.  Three  important 
river  systems  traverse  Connecticut — the 
Housatonic,  the  Thames,  and  the  Con- 
necticut. New  England's  greatest  stream. 
On  the  south  the  State  is  bounded  by  the 
waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the 
beneficiary   of    a   beautiful   shoreline. 

Water  turned  the  wheels  of  our  ear- 
liest industry.  Our  tobacco  crop  grows 
in  the  fertile  valley  beside  the  long  tidal 
river.  Pish  and  shellfish  are  gifts  of  our 
waters.  Swimming,  boating,  fishing  for 
sport,  and  other  water-oriented  recrea- 
tion for  the  people  of  nearby  commu- 
nities are  the  prospect — if  not  always  the 
reality — which  abundant  water  resources 
have  to  offer  us.  And  the  beauty  of  the 
State  is  enhanced  by  our  streams  and 
lakes  and  coastal  waters. 

Water  is  a  gift  of  nature.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  it,  to  develop  it 
wisely,  and  to  use  it  well.  New  England 
learned  long  ago  about  the  ravages  of 
floods.  We  were  reminded  last  year  of 
the  devastation  of  prolonged  drought. 
And  we  are  learning,  painfully,  about  the 
terrible  plunder  of  pollution.  What  is 
more  we  are  doing  something  about  it. 

In  Connecticut,  Governor  Dempsey's 
clean  water  task  force — a  panel  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  appointed  by  the 
Governor  last  year — recently  completed 
a  study  of  the  water  pollution  problem. 
Their  recommendations — which  have  the 
strong  endorsement  of  Governor  Demp- 
sey — will  provide  an  even  stronger  and 
more  vigorous  State  program  to  combat 
water  pollution.  In  one  major  recom- 
mendation, the  task  force  has  proposed  a 
$150  million  bond  issue  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  State  grants  to  municipalities 
for  sewage  treatment  facilities.  I  am 
confident  that  this  program  will  have  the 
support  of  the  Connecticut  legislature 
next  year. 

The  task  force  also  urged  the  passage 
of  the  bill  we  are  discussing  today,  and 
gave  strong  support  to  a  program  of  tax 
Incentives  for  the  construction  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  facilities  by  industry.  So 
we  are  moving  forward.  And  S.  2947,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Amend- 
ments and  Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act 
of  1966,  offers  sound  solutions  to  the  crit- 


ical domestic  problem  of  water  pollu- 
tion now,  at  last,  faced  squarely  and  met 
head  on  with  the  weapons  of  new  knowl- 
edge, more  money,  and  stronger  author- 
ity. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution, under  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  Mus- 
KiE  ] .  has  come  forward  again  with  sound 
legi-slation  after  a  difficult  assignment 
I  am  proud  to  join  in  sponsoring  S.  2947 
and  urge  its  speedy  enactment  into  law 

S.  2947  is  a  bold  bill.  It  is  bold  in  its 
call  for  an  outlay  of  $6  billion  in  6  yeai.s 
as  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  esti- 
mated $20  billion  nationwide  need  io: 
waste  treatment  works  construction.  It 
is  bold  in  its  call  for  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions on  Federal  assistance,  which 
hamper  the  construction  of  some  of  t'ne 
most  critically  needed  projects.  It  i.s 
bold  in  its  call  for  a  special  effort  to  de- 
velop advanced  waste  treatment  for  the 
joint  treatment  of  municipal  wastes  and 
industrial  wastes.  It  is  bold  in  its  call  for 
new  enforcement  authorities  to  assure 
that  the  conference  is  armed  with  the  in- 
formation it  needs  on  which  to  base  a 
workable,  fair  program  of  remedial 
action.  Enforcement  is  crucial  to  a  suc- 
cessful water  pollution  control  program 

Federal  enforcement  has  laid  ti.e 
groundwork  for  the  cleanup  of  diRiciiJ. 
longstanding  problems  on  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  and  I  am  convinced  of  us 
worth. 

S.  2947  is  a  sound  bill.  It  is  the  prodiu' 
of  the  exhaustive  subcommittee  heaiin  s 
in  Washington  and  around  the  Nation 
last  year,  of  this  years  thorough  hear- 
ings on  water  pollution  control  legi-sia- 
tion,  and  of  conscientious  bipartisan 
committee  deliberations.  It  provides  the 
mechani.sm  for  the  river  basins  approach 
to  water  pollution  control  proposed  by 
the  President,  while  building  on  the  .sn'.id 
foundation  of  present  law  so  that  no 
momentum  will  be  lost  in  the  great  na- 
tionwide attack  on  the  defilement  of 
America's  waters. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Amendments  and 
Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act  of  1966,  \\e 
will  serve  the  people  well. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
vote  today  for  S.  2947,  a  bill  amending 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

By  providing  for  the  first  time  Federal 
assistance  on  a  scale  necessary  to  moot 
present  antipollution  needs,  and  by 
eliminating  dollar  ceilings  on  sewaue 
treatment  plant  construction  grants,  this 
bill  is  a  major  step  in  our  drive  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  water  pollution.  I  am  dad 
to  join  Senator  Mdskie  in  cosponsorin-' 
this  measure  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it  today. 

This  bill  authorizes  Federal  matching 
grants  for  sewage  treatment  plant  con- 
struction that  total  $6  billion  over  tiic 
next  6  years.  It  raises  the  annual  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  SlVa  billion  a  year 
by  1971  in  contrast  to  the  $150  million 
that  would  be  authorized  for  the  current 
year.  Although  this  may  seem  to  be  a 
rapid  growth,  anything  less  would  be  in- 
adequate for  the  job.    It  has  been  esti- 


mated that  there  is  a  backlog  of  sewage 
treatment  construction  needs  of  about 
$30  billion.  The  Federal  share  of  this 
program,  under  the  existing  30-percent 
to  50-percent  matching  formula,  is  some- 
where between  $10  and  $15  billion.  At 
the  current  level  of  Federal  funding.  $150 
million  a  year,  it  would  take  100  years  to 
meet  our  current  backlog  alone.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  cities  and  towns  are  im- 
patient at  the  delay  they  currently  face 
in  attempting  to  get  Federal  assistance 
for  their  projects. 

In  addition,  by  the  year  2000.  our  pop- 
ulation Is  expected  to  grow  by  at  least  a 
third  to  a  figure  in  excess  of  300  million. 
This  additional  sewage  treatment  need 
not  have  been  included  in  the  estimated 
backlog  and  must  be  added  to  the  total. 
Seen  in  this  context,  a  Federal  program 
of  $1'2  billion  a  year  takes  on  a  different 
cast. 

This  bill  also  corrects  a  major  limita- 
tion in  existing  legislation  by  removing 
the  restrictions  on  sewage  treatment 
grants.  The  existing  grant  programs 
discriminated  against  cities  because  their 
construction  costs  far  exceeded  the  limi- 
tations of  $4.8  million  per  project.  New 
York  City,  for  example,  is  planning  the 
North  River  treatment  plant  which  is 
now  estimated  to  cost  $60  million.  The 
cost  of  a  new  sewage  treatment  plant 
in  Buffalo  has  been  estimated  to  cost 
more  than  $30  million. 

Inadequate  sewage  treatment  by  a 
major  city  can  thoroughly  pollute  a  river 
and  ruin  the  pollution  control  efforts  of 
smaller  neighboring  communities.  Un- 
der this  bill,  our  cities  will  qualify  for 
Federal  assistance  and  we  will  be  able 
to  make  progress  in  restoring  the  quality 
of  our  waterways. 

By  providing  Federal  assistance  to  our 
cities  for  sewage  treatment  plant  con- 
struction. Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments can  also  urge  that  new  construc- 
tion meet  water  quality  regulations.  For 
example.  New  York  City's  North  River 
treatment  plant,  now  in  the  planning 
stage,  is  being  designed  as  an  intermedi- 
ate quality  plant  that  would  remove  only 
55  percent  to  60  percent  of  the  active 
pollutants  of  the  sewage  it  will  handle. 
This  plant  is  estimated  to  cost  $60 
million. 

However,  New  York  State  and  New 
Jersey  have  agreed  with  Secretary*  Gard- 
ner that  new  sewage  treatment  plants 
on  the  Hudson  River  should  provide  sec- 
ondary treatment  that  would  remove  85 
percent  to  90  percent  of  these  pollutants. 
A  North  River  plant  de.signed  in  this 
ia.shion  would  co.st  about  $100  million. 
The  Federal  Government  would  absorb 
almost  all  of  the  additional  cost  of  addi- 
tional treatment,  if  this  bill  is  passed. 
This  would  make  a  major  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  water  in  the  Hudson. 
I  urge  New  York  City  to  design  this  plant 
so  that  It  will  provide  secondary  treat- 
ment— for  with  this  legislation  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  help. 

Another  major  feature  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  provision  that  permits  States 
and  communities  to  prcfmance  the  Fed- 
eral shai-e  of  sewage  treatment  construc- 
tion projects.  This  provision  states  that 
all  projects  meeting  Federal  standards 
that  are  started  after  July  1,  1966,  will 


qualify  for  Federal  grants  when  funds  are 
available.  This  provision  does  not  guar- 
antee that  the  funds  will  be  available. 
But  it  does  guarantee  tliat  a  community 
and  a  State  will  not  lose  Federal  fund:; 
because  they  act  now.  Tills  provision  is 
of  major  importance  to  those  States, 
such  as  New  York,  that  have  offered  to 
assist  local  communities  in  financing 
their  new  construction. 

The  bill  also  establislies  a  Federal  loan 
fund  to  assist  local  communities  in  meet- 
ing their  share  of  new  project  costs. 
This  elimiiiates  major  financial  barriers 
to  a  successful  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment program. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  this  legislation 
incorporates  Senator  Tydings'  bill,  S. 
3240.  requiring  a  study  of  the  importance 
of  our  salt  marshes  and  estuaries  and  the 
effects  of  water  pollution  on  these  areas. 

I  cosponsored  Senptor  Tydings'  orig- 
inal bill  beeause  of  my  concern  over  the 
continuing  destruction  of  our  marshland 
and  the  related  effect  on  our  fi.sheries  and 
wildlife. 

The  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  pointed  out  in  its  most  re- 
cent report  that  at  least  70.000  acres  of 
coastal  marshland  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  has  been  destroyed  in  the  last  10 
years.  The  President's  Science  Advisory 
Commission  has  al.so  pointed  out  that 
60  percent  of  the  seafood  taken  from 
water  surrounding  the  United  States  is 
dependent  on  coastal  estuaries  and 
marshland  for  their  existence.  If  we 
destroy  our  wetlands,  we  will  destroy  our 
fisheries  so  that  oysters,  flounder,  and 
fluke  either  disappear  or  become  rare. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
aimed  at  the  preservation  of  16,000 
acres  of  marshland  on  Long  Islands 
south  shore.  This  bill,  S.  3271.  may  well ' 
provide  a  pattern  for  cooperative  local- 
State-Federal  protection  of  marshland. 
But  we  also  need  to  know  what  pollut- 
ants threaten  these  marsWands  and 
estuaries.  We  need  to  know  which  areas 
are  now  in  danger.  The  provision  of  the 
bill  authorizing  SI  million  for  a  study 
of  our  estuaries  and  marshland  is  there- 
fore an  important  provision. 

This  legislation  also  speeds  up  the 
Federal  research  program  on  water  pol- 
lution problems.  Imaginative  research 
may  provide  new  answers  to  our  sewage 
disposal  problems,  answers  that  can  save 
large  amounts  of  money.  Economical 
closed-system  waste  dispasal  units  for 
individuals  houses  may  make  it  possible 
to  eliminate  collecting  sewers  and  treat- 
ment plants  in  new  communities.  New- 
chemical  processes  may  reduce  the  cost 
of  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants. 
And  an  emphasis  on  pollution-free  in- 
dustrial processes  may  make  it  possible 
materially  to  reduce  industrial  pollu- 
tion. 

Important  as  this  legislation  is.  there 
are  several  problems  that  it  does  not  an- 
swer. It  does  not  meet  our  lateral  .sewer 
needs.  We  now  provide  some  funds  for 
this  purpo.se  under  the  community  facili- 
ties program  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  But  a  sin- 
gle county  growing  in  population  miy 
need  lateral  sewers  costing  $5  to  $10  mil- 
lion. The  largest  grant  for  lateral  .sew- 
ers that  HUD  has  given  for  this  purpose  is 


SI '2  million.  The  Community  Facilities 
Administrator  repoi'ts  that  as  of  June 
23,  1966  it  has  received  4,033  Inquiries 
about  grants  that  total  $2,352,000,000. 
Their  total  authorization  is  $100  million. 
Tills  is  a  gap  that  we  need  to  close. 

We  also  iiave  not  yet  met  the  problem 
of  industrial  pollution.  We  can  only  en- 
force water  quality  standards  if  we  can 
help  industries  absorb  the  costs  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  easier,  for  example,  to  re- 
quire that  a  new  plant  be  built  so  that 
it  does  not  violate  local  water  quality 
standards.  But  it  is  harder  to  require  an 
existing  plant  to  maintain  standards  at  a 
cost  which  may  drive  it  out  of  business. 

The  new  river  basin  approach  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  makes  it  possible  to 
provide  tax  credits  to  existing  plants  that 
install  new  treatment  facilities,  river 
basin  by  river  basin.  In  those  river  basins 
where  the  local  communities  are  provid- 
ing effective  municipal  treatment  and 
water  quality  standards  are  enforced,  it 
might  be  possible  to  grant  tax  credits  to 
those  industries  willing  to  install  new 
treatment  facilities  on  existing  plants. 

We  also  need  thoroughly  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  building  pollution  treat- 
ment plants  to  service  a  number  of  in- 
dustries, with  payments  by  the  industry 
according  to  the  amount  of  pollution  it 
discharges.  This  approach  will  be  stud- 
ied with  research  funds  provided  in  this 
bill.  Both  this  approach  and  the  one 
discussed  earlier  deserve  careful  study. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  compliment  Chair- 
man MusKiE  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion. They  have  reported  a  strong  bill 
which  I  am  glad  to  support. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Senate  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  on 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  serve  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Senator  Mcskie 
and  Senator  Boggs,  has  brought  before 
the  Senate  a  most  Important  and  far- 
reaching  bill  designed  to  further  this 
Nation's  battle  against  water  pollution. 

Fighting  pollution,  whether  it  be  air 
or  water  pollution,  is  not  an  easy  task, 
but  not  to  take  action  where  action  is  so 
clearly  called  for  would  be  a  dereliction 
of  duty  by  Congress  and  a  disservice  to 
all  Americans.  Pollution  is  one  of  the 
great  domestic  issues  facing  our  Nation, 
and  it  is  a  problem  that  increasingly 
plagues  more  and  more  of  our  commu- 
nities and  endangers  the  Nation's  health. 
Because  of  my  interest  In  and  concern 
with  the  water  pollution  problem  in  this 
country.  I  was  pleased  to  co!=ponsor  S. 
2947,  which  is  before  the  Senate  today. 

The  scarcity  of  wat«r  has  tormented 
man  down  through  many  centuries. 
TiTday  our  water  needs  are  great  and 
growing.  Tomorrow-  the  demands  for 
adequate  water  to  supply  industry  and 
agriculture  for  our  exploding  population 
will  be  even  greater.  The  world  demand 
is  expected  to  double  before  the  end  of 
the  20th  century.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  by  1980  water  supplies  In  the  United 
States  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  the 
water  requirements  of  our  population. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  the  earth's  orig- 
inal supply  of  water  is  still  in  use.  Little 
has  been  lost  or  added.  The  centuries- 
old  hydrologic  cycles  of  water  continue 
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today.  It  Ls  therefore  not  the  total 
world  supply  that  Is  of  concern  to  man 
but  its  management  and  distribution 
that  will  determine  whether  adequate 
water  will  be  available. 

The  history  of  my  State,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, shows  a  strong  link  between  the 
development  of  the  State  and  the  devel- 
opment of  its  water  resources.  So  we  in 
California  have  long  appreciated  this 
problem  and  the  240 -mile-long  aqueduct 
canal  in  Los  Angeles  Is  just  one  of  many 
examples  of  California's  effort  to  over- 
come the  unequal  distribution  of  water. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  Important 
legislation  designed  to  alle\iate  the  water 
pollution  control  and  abatement  prob- 
lem. Important  as  this  action  was,  evi- 
dence gathered  from  hearings  held  in 
California  and  across  the  country  by  the 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Indicated  that  we  are  not  doing  enough 
and  that  greater  effort  is  needed  to  deal 
with  this  most  .serious  national  problem. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee made  recommendations  to 
further  attack  the  water  problem,  and 
many  of  these  recommendations  are  in- 
corporated in  S  2947.  Our  subcommit- 
tee found  that  greater  Federal  assist- 
ance was  needed  to  meet  the  costs  of 
municipal  sewage  treatment  construc- 
tion between  now  and  1972.  S.  2947 
would  help  to  answer  the  dire  need  of 
the  many  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion by  authorizing  a  6-year  Federal 
program  of  sewage  treatment  construc- 
tion grants.  As  costly  as  this  program 
would  be,  I  am  convinced  it  Is  necessary 
for  the  health,  welfare,  and  future 
growth  of  the  country-. 

We  in  the  West  have  always  been 
keenly  aware  that  water  is  a  critically 
important  resource.  The  shortage  ex- 
perienced by  the  northeast  section  of 
our  country  last  year  has  served  to  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  the  water  prob- 
lem Is  national  in  scope,  that  it  must  be 
faced,  and  faced  now. 

That  Ls  why  I  feel  that  there  is  no 
more  Important  subject  than  that  of 
water.  As  the  major  substance  of  all  liv- 
ing things,  water  Ls  truly  an  extraor- 
dinary substance.  It  Is  essential  for  the 
transportation  of  man's  commerce,  for 
providing  man  with  e-s-seiitlal  power  for 
Irrigation  of  his  farms  and,  yes,  for  the 
sustaining  of  life  it.self 

The  poet  Byron  once  .said; 

Til  taught  by  pain,  men  really  know  not 
what  good  writer  is  wortti. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  the 
States,  the  local  conrmunlties,  and  in- 
dustry to  see  If  the  "pain"  of  inadequate 
water  supplies  can  be  avoided  by  proper 
and  piTidentf  planning. 

The  passage  of  S.  2947  today,  Mr. 
President,  will  contribute  to  that  end. 
Enactment  of  S.  2947  will  again  under- 
score the  determination  of  the  American 
people  and  of  the  Congress  that  the  by- 
products of  modern  society  will  not  be 
permitted  to  despoil  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  that  the  genius  and  reason- 
ableness of  man  will  enable  us  to  over- 
come the  pollution  problem,  thus  permit- 
ting our  citizens  to  enjoy  these  precioiu 
natural  resources. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitskik]  ,  for  the  effec- 
tive manner  in  which  he  has  managed 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

This  bill  represents  a  further  recog- 
nition by  the  Senate  of  the  tremendous 
need  for  financial  assistance  to  com- 
munities which  are  trying  to  clean  up 
their  own  water  pollution.  The  job  of 
cleaning  up  our  Nation's  rivers  must  be 
accelerated;  and  this  can  be  done  only 
through  additional  Federal  and  State 
financial  help.  Our  cities  cannot  be  left 
to  bear  the  full  cost  of  these  expensive 
treatment  facilities  which  are  of  benefit 
to  entire  regions. 

My  State  of  New  Hampshire  contains 
the  headwaters  of  six  interstate  river 
basins.  We  know  firsthand  the  expense 
of  installing  municipal  treatment  plants. 
Under  our  Governor,  John  W.  King.  New 
Hampshire  has  played  a  leading  role 
among  the  States  in  financial  suppon  to 
municipalities  for  controlling  water  pol- 
lution. Our  New  Hampshire  communi- 
ties are  looking  forward  to  the  additional 
funds  for  which  their  State's  efforts  have 
qualified  them.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill,  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pa.ss? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Bass),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI,  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [  Mr.  Hayden  1  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark! .  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGke], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Bass  I,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ClarkI,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GRUENmcl,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden  1,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson! .  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
is  al)sent  laecause  of  Illness  and,  If  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
Simpson  1  Is  detained  on  official  business, 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  90, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 90 

Allten 

Byrd.  Va. 

Dirksen 

AUott 

Bvrd.  W.  Vft. 

Dodd 

Bartlett 

Cannon 

Domlnlck 

Bayh 

Carlaon 

Douglaa 

Bennett 

Case 

Eastland 

Bible 

Church 

Ellender 

Boggs 

Cooper 

Ervln 

Brewster 

Cotton 

Fannin 

Burdlck. 

CurtU 

Fong 

Pulbrtght 

Oore 

Griffin 

Harris 

Hart 

H&rtke 

Hickenlooper 

HIU 

Holland 

HrUBka 

Inouye 

Jacksou 

JavUs 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N  Y. 

Kuchel 

I.auache 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 


Magnueon 

Mansfield 

McCartlir 

McCleUan 

McOovern 

Mclntyro 

MetcaU 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

MOSB 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Paatore 

Pearson 

NAYS— 0 


Pell 

Prouty 

Proimlre 

Randolph 

RIblcoff 

Rusaell,  B.C. 

Ruaaell,  Ga. 

SaltonstaU 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Slennlj 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

Williams.  N  J 

Williams.  Del 

Yar  bo  rough 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Youny,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 10 


Anderson 
Bass 

Clark 
Gruculng 


Hayden 
McGee 
Robertson 
Scott 


Simpson 
Smathers 


So  the  bill 'S.  2947)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  by 
unanimously  agreeing  to  expand  tlic 
Government's  attack  on  water  pollution, 
the  Senate  accorded  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  an 
outstanding  tribute.  I  barely  need  add 
that  the  tribute  was  highly  deserved.  I 
join  with  the  many  Senators  who  com- 
mended Senator  Muskie  for  the  excep- 
tional manner  In  which  he  brought  th;s 
measure  to  its  successful  dLsposition.  In 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  his  strong  support,  his  clear,  con- 
vincing advocacy,  and  his  effective  lead- 
ership assured  the  Senate's  overwhelm- 
ing approval. 

Furthermore,  with  the  passage  of  tho 
clean  air  measure  yesterday,  followed  by 
the  antiwater  pollution  proposal  today, 
Senator  Mitskie  has  indeed  brought 
great  distinction  to  his  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommltt.ee.  Clearly,  all 
Americans  are  deeply  grateful  for  h:s 
singtilar  devotion  to  the  solution  of  th:s 
grave  and  most  significant  problem. 

So.  too,  has  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Boggs  1,  devoted  his  great  talent  and 
energy  to  this  problem.  And  of  course 
he  must  share  the  credit  for  today's  suc- 
cess. His  vigorous  support  was  essentia! 
to  this  outstanding  victory. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph i. 
similarly  la  to  be  commended  for  hii 
strong  and  articulate  advocacy.  Lons  a 
supporter  of  effective  legislation  In  thi.s 
vital  area,  his  backing  today  served  im- 
mensely to  achieve  an  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement. The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy! 
likewise  contributed  to  the  success  both 
with  outstanding  support  and  gracious 
cooperation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JAV^Ts]. 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough],  and  other  Senators  who 
joined  to  assure  unanimous  passage. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  praise  Senator 
MusKix  and  his  subcommittee  for  a  job 


well  done.  Moreover,  I  praise  the  entire 
Senate.  The  achievement  is  surely  a 
great  tribute  to  this  body. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.'ik  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Geor^'ia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  wanted 
the  Senate  to  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  unanimous-consent  request. 
Did  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  the 
Senate  would  convene  at  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTLTIE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1335, H.R.  14596. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Mill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iHR. 
14596)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
acencles  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  committee  on 
appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  have 
had  several  inquiries  from  Senators  as  to 
whether  I  anticipate  any  votes  on  the 
agriculture  appropriation  bill  tonight. 
I  do  not.  I  intend  to  deliver  my  explan- 
atory statement  on  the  bill  and  to  make 
some  procedural  motions  I  will  also  be 
happy  to  yield  to  any  other  Memtiers 
who  have  statements  or  questions  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  under  con- 
sideration H.R.  14596.  the  annual  supply 


bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  1967.  In  sum- 
mary, the  amount  of  the  bill,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  totals  $7,051,- 
543,300,  a  net  increase  of  $175,516,300 
over  the  House  bill,  and  is  $28,905,300 
over  the  budget  estimates,  and  $670,094,- 
800  over  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 

The  increa.scs  over  the  House  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  result  in  a  net 
increase  of  $159,207,300  for  general  ac- 
tivities of  the  E>epartment.  The  Hou.se 
bill  proposed  the  use  of  section  32  funds 
for  amounts  of  $53  million  for  the  spe- 
cial milk  program,  and  $150  million  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  budget  estimates.  Neither 
of  these  uses  are  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  of  .section  32  authorization.  The 
committ.ee  has  stricken  them  from  the 
bill  and  included  adequate  amounts  by 
direct  apijropriation  from  general  rev- 
enue funds. 

There  are  several  other  increases  and 
decrea.ses  involved  in  titles  I  and  II  of  the 
bill  to  finance  the  general  activities  of  the 
Department.  The  major  increase  in  ap- 
propriations over  1966  is  for  the  reim- 
bur.sement  of  capital  Impairment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  real- 
ized net  losses.  On  this  item  the  appro- 
priation recommended  is  $3,555,855,000, 
the  budget  estimate,  and  an  increase  of 
$55,855,000  over  the  House.  The  appro- 
priation of  this  amount  for  this  pur- 
pose will  fully  restore  the  amounts  of 
prior  year  losses  except  for  a  balance  of 
$1,057  million  for  fiscal  year  1961.  It  is 
expected  that  the  budget  estimate  for 
next  year  will  Include  a  request  for  this 
amount  as  well  as  for  the  losses  incurred 
during  fiscal  1966. 

I  depart  from  my  prepared  text  long 
enough  to  say  we  appreciate  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  seek- 
ing to  meet  the  requests  of  the  Senate 
which  have  been  to  the  effect  that  def- 
icits in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion be  caught  up  with  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  action  recommended  by  the 
committee,  which  is  the  same  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Bureau,  will  see 
that  all  deficits  are  appropriated  for  ex- 
cept for  1961,  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  con- 
gratulate the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the 
action  which  his  committee  has  taken  to 
clear  up  the  outstanding  deficits.  I 
think  it  should  have  been  done  before. 
We  recognize  that  these  deficits  have 
been  created,  and  this  is  a  definite  step 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  deficits.  I 
am  glad  to  .see  it  being  done. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  Senators  who  has 
been  Interested  in  seeing  that  these  def- 
icits be  caught  up  with  and  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  operate 
on  a  balanced  budget,  or  at  least  have  its 
deficit  for  the  last  year  restored  by  each 
recuiTing  appropriation  bill. 

The  details  of  the  increases  and  de- 
creases made  by  the  committee  over  and 
under  the  budget  estimates  and  the  com- 
parative amounts  recommended  in  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body  are  de- 
scribed in  Committee  Report  No  1370 
accompanying  the  bill,  and  in  my  state- 
ment I  will  only  deal  with  a  few  items. 
The  committee  report  contains '  69 
pageSi  and  I  realize  it  would  take  too 
much'of  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  go  into 
details  at  this  time. 

The  budget  estimates  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  for  fiscal  1967  recom- 
mended sharp  decreases  in  traditional 
and  vitally  important  agricultural  and 
consumer  benefit  programs. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  budget  re- 
ductioiis  affecting  the  Federal  research 
program  and  cooperative  control  pro- 
grams; the  payments  to  States  for  re- 
search grants  under  the  Hatch  Act:  the 
payments  to  States  for  cooperative  ex- 
tension under  the  Smith-Lever  Act;  the 
special  milk  program;  the  school  lunch 
program:  the  ad\'ance  authorization  for 
the  agricultural  conservation  program; 
and  for  loan  authorizations  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  these  items. 
I  request  that  a  table  showing  the 
amounts  of  the  1966  appropriation;  the 
budget  estimate  for  1967;  the  House  bill 
appropriation;  and  the  recommenda- 
tions by  the  committee  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Table  of  major  itemK:  showing  comparisons  between  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1966,  estimates  for  1967,  House  bill  and  Senate  subcommittee 

recommendations 


lUm 


AFriciiltiirul  Research  Service: 

Kc'.varcli  funds 

Plant  and  aniiniil  di?pa.s<>.«  and  JK"?!  control  proprams . 

f'lxifMTiitive  State  Rcstarth  Service:  Hatch  Act  pa>inents , 

Kiti-n.-^ion  S*'rvl«>. 

.Smith- I.iOvcr  for  cofiperative  extension  pajrments 

Kedlrectlon  from  forinula  to  noiifortnuia  of  $9,600,000  was  proposed  in  the  budget  and  denied  by  the 

Iloiisf  and  Senate  subcommittee. 
<  nrisumer  and  Market  nip  Service: 

^Iieclal  milk  proErain 

School  lunch  iiroRram 

Aenciiltural  conservation  authoritation 

HF..A  authoriiatlons; 

Klectrlflcatlon  proftram .„..„.„.. . - 

Telephone  program 

rarmers  Home  Administration  (direct  loan  account):  Farm  operating  loans 


Appropriations 
1906 


$144,  059,  000 
75,  M7. 000 
48,113,000 

75.  536,  000 


103, 000, 000 
202.000.000 
(220.  000, 000) 

(365,  000,  000) 

(97,  000.  000) 

(300, 000, 000) 


Eiitiroate. 
1967 


$132, 960, 000 
69.748.000 
30. 613,  000 

76,  917.  600 


21, 000,  000 
183, 000,  000 
(100, 000, 000) 

(220,  000.  000) 

(85.  000,  000) 

(300, 000,  000) 


Bouse  bill 


$145, 673, 000 
78,764,000 
48,113,000 

75, 917,  600 


103, 000, 000 
202,000,000 
(220,  OOn.  000) 

(365. 000,  000) 

(97, 000, 000) 

(300,  000, 000) 


Recommenda- 
tion of  Senate 
committi"? 


$148, 844. 600 
81,498,200 
53, 113.  000 

78, 917.  500 


105,000.000 
212,  OOO.  000 
(220, 000, 000) 

(376,  000, 000) 
(117,000,000) 
(350, 000,  000) 
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today.  It  l5  therefore  not  the  total 
world  supply  that  Is  of  concern  to  man 
but  Its  management  and  distribution 
that  will  determine  whether  adequate 
water  will  be  available. 

The  hlstor>'  of  my  State,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, shows  a  strong  link  between  the 
development  of  the  State  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Its  water  resources.  So  we  In 
California  have  long  appreciated  this 
problem  and  the  240-mlle-long  aqueduct 
canal  In  Los  Angeles  is  just  one  of  many 
examples  of  California's  effort  to  over- 
come the  unequal  distribution  of  water. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  important 
legislation  designed  to  alleviate  the  water 
pollution  control  and  abatement  prob- 
lem. Important  as  this  action  was.  evi- 
dence gathered  from  hearings  held  in 
California  and  across  the  country  by  the 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee 
indicated  that  we  are  not  doing  enough 
and  that  greater  effort  is  needed  to  deal 
with  this  most  serious  national  problem. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee made  recommendations  to 
further  attack  the  water  problem,  and 
many  of  these  recommendations  are  in- 
corporated in  S  2947.  Our  subcommit- 
tee found  that  greater  Federal  assist- 
ance was  needed  to  meet  the  costs  of 
municipal  sewage  treatment  construc- 
tion between  now  and  1972.  S.  2947 
would  help  to  answer  the  dire  need  of 
the  many  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion by  authorizing  a  6-year  Federal 
program  of  sewage  treatment  construc- 
tion grants.  As  costly  as  this  program 
would  be.  I  am  convinced  It  Is  necessary 
for  the  health,  welfare,  and  futire 
growth  of  the  country'. 

We  In  the  West  have  always  been 
keenly  aware  that  water  is  a  critically 
important  resource.  The  shortage  ex- 
perienced by  the  northeast  section  of 
our  country  last  year  has  served  to  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  the  water  prob- 
lem is  national  in  scope,  that  it  must  be 
faced,  and  faced  now. 

That  Is  why  I  feel  that  there  Is  no 
more  Important  subject  than  that  of 
water.  As  the  major  substance  of  all  liv- 
ing things,  water  is  truly  an  extraor- 
dinary substance.  It  is  essential  for  the 
transi>ortation  of  man's  commerce,  for 
providing  man  with  essential  power  for 
Irrigation  of  his  farms  and,  yes,  for  the 
sustaining  of  life  it.self. 

The  poet  Byron  once  said : 

Til  tavight  by  pain,  men  really  know  not 
what  good  water  Is  worth. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  the 
States,  the  local  communities,  and  in- 
dustry to  see  If  the  "pain"  of  inadequate 
water  supplies  can  be  avoided  by  proper 
and  prudent  planning. 

The  passage  of  S.  2947  today,  Mr. 
President,  will  contribute  to  that  end. 
Enactment  of  S.  2947  will  again  under- 
score the  determination  of  the  American 
people  and  of  the  Congress  that  the  by- 
products of  modern  society  will  not  be 
permitted  to  despoil  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  that  the  genius  and  reason- 
ableness of  man  will  enable  us  to  over- 
come the  pollution  problem,  thus  permit- 
ting our  citizens  to  enjoy  these  precioui 
natural  resources. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MitskikI.  for  the  effec- 
tive manner  in  which  he  has  managed 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

This  bill  represents  a  further  recog- 
nition by  the  Senate  of  the  tremendous 
need  for  financial  assistance  to  com- 
munities which  are  trying  to  clean  up 
their  own  water  pollution.  The  job  of 
cleaning  up  our  Nation's  rivers  must  be 
accelerated;  and  this  can  be  done  only 
through  additional  Federal  and  State 
financial  help.  Our  cities  cannot  be  left 
to  bear  the  full  cost  of  these  expensive 
treatment  facilities  which  are  of  benefit 
to  entire  regions. 

My  State  of  New  Hampshire  contains 
the  headwaters  of  six  interstate  river 
basins.  We  know  firsthand  the  expeiuse 
of  Installing  municipal  treatment  plants. 
Under  our  Governor,  John  W.  King.  New 
Hampshire  has  played  a  leading  role 
among  the  States  in  financial  support  to 
municipalities  for  controlling  water  pol- 
lution. Our  New  Hampshire  communi- 
ties are  looking  forward  to  the  additional 
funds  for  which  their  State's  efforts  have 
qualified  them.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill,  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pa.ss? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Bass  I,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr, 
GrueniwgI,  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  HaydenI  are  absent  on  oflBclal 
bu.siness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeiI. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bass  I,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  GruenincI.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGek],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers  1 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
is  absent  because  of  illness  and,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson!  Is  detained  on  official  business, 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  90, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  136  Leg  1 
YEiKS— 90 


Aiken 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dlrltsen 

AUott 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Dodd 

Bartlett 

Cannon 

Domlnlck 

Bayb 

Carlaon 

Douglas 

Bennett 

Case 

Eastland 

Bible 

Church 

Ellender 

Boggg 

Cooper 

Krvln 

Brewster 

Cotton 

Fannin 

Burdlck 

CurtU 

Fon« 

Pulbrlght 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Oore 

Mansfield 

Prouty 

Grlflln 

McCarthr 

Proimlre 

Harris 

McClellan 

Randolph 

Hart 

McOovern 

Rlblcoff 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

RusseU,  B.C. 

Hlckeulooper 

MetcaU 

Buasell,  Ga. 

HIU 

Mine.' 

SaltonstaU 

Holland 

Mondale 

Smith 

Hruska 

Mouroney 

Sparkjnan 

Inouye 

Montoya 

StennU 

Jackson 

Morse 

Symington 

Javlts 

Morton 

Talmadge 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Mosa 

Thurmond 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mundt 

Tower 

Kennedy,  Ma.sa 

.  Murphy 

Tydlngs 

Ker.nedv,  NY. 

Mn.skle 

wmiams.  N  J 

Kiichel 

Nelson 

Williams,  Del 

Lausche 

Neuberger 

Yar  bo  rough 

Long.  Uo. 

Tastore 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Long,  La. 

Pearson 
NAYS— 0 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VO-nNG— 10 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Sunp.son 

BaaS 

McGee 

Smatheri 

Cluik 

Robert  .son 

Gruenlng 

Scott 

So  the  bill  (S.  2947)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  by 
unanimously  agreeing  to  expand  tlie 
GoveiTiment's  attack  on  water  pollution, 
the  Senate  accorded  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mxjskie]  an 
ouUstanding  tribute.  I  barely  need  add 
that  the  tribute  was  highly  deserved.  I 
join  with  the  many  Senators  who  com- 
mended Senator  Muskie  for  the  excep- 
tional manner  in  which  he  brought  t!i;5 
measure  to  its  successful  disposition.  In 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  his  strong  support,  his  clear,  coi.- 
vincing  advocacy,  and  his  effective  lead- 
ership assured  the  Senate's  overwhelm- 
ing approval. 

P\irthermore,  with  the  passage  of  the 
clean  air  measure  yesterday,  followed  by 
the  antlwater  pollution  proposal  today. 
Senator  Mttskie  has  Indeed  broiu'ht 
great  distinction  to  his  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee.  Clearly,  all 
Americans  are  deeply  grateful  for  h:s 
singular  devotion  to  the  solution  of  th;s 
grave  and  most  significant  problem. 

So,  too,  has  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  BoGGsl,  devoted  his  great  talent  and 
energy  to  this  problem.  And  of  counse 
he  must  share  the  credit  for  today's  suc- 
cess. His  vigorous  support  was  essential 
to  this  outstanding  victory. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph i. 
similarly  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
strong  and  articulate  advocacy.  Long  a 
supporter  of  effective  legislation  in  this 
vital  area,  his  backing  today  served  im- 
mensely to  achieve  an  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement. The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy  1 
likewise  contributed  to  the  success  both 
with  outstanding  support  and  gracious 
cooperation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ja^tsI, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  Texas  !Mr. 
Yarborough],  and  other  Senators  who 
joined  to  assure  unanimous  passage. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  praise  Senator 
MusKix  and  his  subcommittee  for  a  job 


well  done.  Moreover,  I  praise  the  entire 
Senate.  The  achievement  is  surely  a 
great  tribute  to  this  body. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 


TO 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  wanted 
the  Senate  to  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  unanimous-consent  request. 
Did  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  the 
Senate  would  convene  at  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
dLsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1335,  H.R.  14596. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
14596 1  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
aeencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  committee  on 
appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  several  inquiries  from  Senators  as  to 
whether  I  anticipate  any  votes  on  the 
agriculture  appropriation  bill  tonight. 
I  do  not.  I  intend  to  deliver  my  explan- 
atory statement  on  the  bill  and  to  make 
some  procedural  motions.  I  will  also  be 
happy  to  yield  to  any  other  Members 
who  have  statements  or  questions  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  under  con- 
sideration H.R.  14596,  the  armual  supply 


bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  for  1967.  In  sum- 
mary, the  amount  of  the  bill,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  totals  $7,051,- 
543,300,  a  net  Increase  of  $175,516,300 
over  the  House  bill,  and  is  $28,905,300 
over  the  budget  estimates,  and  S670.094.- 
800  over  tlie  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 

The  increa.ses  over  the  House  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  result  in  a  net 
Increase  of  $159,207,300  for  general  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department.  The  Hou.se 
bill  propo.sed  the  use  of  section  32  funds 
for  amounts  of  $53  million  for  the  spe- 
cial milk  program,  and  $150  million  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  budcet  estimates.  Neither 
of  these  uses  are  in  accordance  with  the 
puipose  of  section  32  authorization.  The 
committee  has  stricken  them  from  the 
bill  and  included  adequate  amounts  by 
direct  appropriation  from  general  rev- 
enue funds 

There  are  several  other  increases  and 
decreases  Involved  in  titles  I  and  II  of  the 
bill  to  finance  the  general  activities  of  the 
Department  The  major  increase  in  ap- 
IH-opriations  over  1966  is  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  capital  Impairment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  real- 
ized net  losses.  On  this  Item  the  appro- 
priation recommended  is  $3,555,855,000, 
the  budget  estimate,  and  an  increa.se  of 
$55,855,000  over  the  House.  The  appro- 
priation of  this  amount  for  this  pur- 
pose will  fully  restore  the  amounts  of 
prior  year  losses  except  for  a  balance  of 
$1,057  million  for  fiscal  year  1961.  It  is 
expected  that  the  budget  estimate  for 
next  year  will  Include  a  request  for  this 
amount  as  well  as  for  the  losses  Incurred 
during  fl.scal  1966 

I  depart  from  my  prepared  text  long 
enough  to  say  we  appreciate  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  seek- 
ing to  meet  the  requests  of  the  Senate 
which  have  been  to  the  effect  that  def- 
icits in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion be  caught  up  with  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  action  recommended  by  the 
committee,  which  is  the  same  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Bureau,  will  see 
that  all  deficits  are  appropriated  for  ex- 
cept for  1961,  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  con- 
gratulate the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the 
action  which  his  committee  has  taken  to 
clear  up  the  outstanding  deficits.  I 
think  it  should  have  been  done  before. 
We  recognize  that  these  deficits  have 
been  created,  and  this  is  a  definite  step 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  deficits.  I 
am  glad  to  see  it  beiiig  done. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  Senators  who  has 
been  intcrest.ed  In  seeing  that  these  def- 
icits be  caught  up  with  and  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  operate 
on  a  balanced  budget,  or  at  least  have  its 
deficit  for  the  last  year  restored  by  each 
rccuiTing  appropriation  bill. 

The  details  of  the  increases  and  de- 
creases made  by  the  commutce  over  and 
under  the  budget  estimates  and  the  com- 
parative amounts  recommended  in  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body  are  de- 
scribed In  Committee  Report  No.  1370 
accompanying  the  bill,  and  in  my  state- 
ment I  wiU  only  deal  with  a  few  items. 
The  committee  report  contains  69 
pages,  and  I  reaUze  it  would  take  too 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  go  into 
details  at  this  time. 

The  budget  estimates  traiismitted  to 
the  Congress  for  fiscal  1967  recom- 
mended sharp  decreases  in  traditional 
and  vitally  important  agricultural  and 
consumer  benefit  programs. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  budget  re- 
ductions affecting  the  Federal  research 
program  and  cooperative  control  pro- 
grams; the  payments  to  States  for  re- 
search grants  under  the  Hatch  Act,  the 
payments  to  States  for  cooperative  ex- 
tension under  the  Smith-Lover  Act;  the 
special  milk  program:  the  school  lunch 
program;  the  advance  autlrarization  for 
the  agricultural  conservation  program;' 
and  for  loan  authorizations  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  these  items. 
I  request  that  a  table  showing  the 
amounts  of  the  1966  appropriation;  the 
budget  estimate  for  1967;  the  House  bill 
appropriation;  and  the  recommenda- 
tions by  the  committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Table  iif  major  iti:m.«  nhouing  comparisons  between  appropriations  for  f  seal  year  1966,  estimates  for  1967,  House  bill  and  Senate  subcommittee 

recommendations 


Item 


AfTiinUural  Research  Service; 

Ki'-varch  funil.s _ . . 

Vlaiit  and  aiilmol  disease?  and  pest  control  prop'ams „ . 

Coiiperative  State  Research  Service;  Hatch  Act  pa>Tiients 

Eili-iisltin  Service: 

Smit h-I>ever  for  conix-rati ve  extension  payments 

Redirection  from  formula  to  nonfomiuia  of  $9.*iao.OOO  was  proposed  In  the  budget  and  denied  by  the 
House  and  Senate  subcommittee. 

'  ■iMMuncr  and  Marketing  Service; 

S[iecla!  milk  proijrani 

School  lunch  profram. 

Aprloultural  conservation  authorliation 

HK.V  authorisations: 

F.lectriflcatlon  program 

Telephone  program 

rwniers  Home  Administration  (direct  loan  aeeount):  Farm  operating  loans 


.A  ppropristions 
1966 


$144,  098. 000 
75, 847, 000 
48, 113, 000 

7S,636,  OOO 


103,000,000 
202,000,000 
(220,  000, 000) 

(365.  000,  000) 

(97,  000, 000) 

(300.  000. 000) 


Estimate. 
1967 


$132, 980,  000 
60.748,000 
39, 613,  000 

78, 917,  800 


21. 000. 000 
183,  000. 000 
(100,  000,  000) 

(220. 000.  000) 

(88, 000,  000) 

,(300, 000,  000) 


Bouse  bill 


$148,  673, 000 
78,  764,  000 
48, 113,  000 

78,  917,  800 


103, 000, 000 
202,000,000 
(220,  000,  000) 

(368,000,000) 

(97.  000,  000) 

(300,  000, 000) 


Reconunenda- 

tion  of  Senate 

coimnitte<- 


$148,844.(100 
81,498,200 
83, 113.  OOO 

78, 917,  500 


108,  000,  000 
212,  000.  000 
(220.000,000) 

(378.  000,  000) 
(117.000,000) 
(360,  000,  000) 


\ 
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POCTLTBT  INSPECTION 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
request  that  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dated  May  18, 
1966.  dealing  with  administration  of  the 
meat  and  poultry  inspection  programs  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  statement  in  the  com- 
mittee report  (No.  1370)  on  this  subject 
taken  from  pages  33  and  34  of  the  re- 
port. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  excerpt  from  the  committee  re- 
Ewrt  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DCPABTMENT    OF    ACIUCTTl,TtJmB, 

V/ashmgton,  DC. 
Hon.  Spess.^bd  L.  Holland, 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Senatoe  Holland:  My  attenUon  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
poultry  processors  have  recently  been  con- 
tacting tlielr  congressional  representatives 
regarding  organizational  actions  we  have 
taken  affecting  the  ptoultry  Inspection  wirr- 
Ice.  In  view  of  my  earlier  conversattoius  »llh 
you  on  this  matter.  I  believe  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  provide  you  with  details  of  these  ac- 
tions In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding 
as  to  their  purpose  and  impact. 

At   the   time   the  meat   Inspection    service 
was   transferred   from    the   Agricultural   Re- 
search Service  to  the  Consumer  and  Marl;et- 
Ing  Service  it  became  apparent  that  certain 
functions  of  a  highly  technical  nature  were 
being  conducted   in  both  services  with  sep- 
arate  but  similar   technical   staffs.     For  ex- 
ample,  both  services  were   maintaining  sep- 
arate Ifiboratorles  for  similar  analytical  w^rk. 
Both    had    staffs    reviewing    and    appro'-lng 
labels.    Approval  of  plant  facilltlee  and  sivnl- 
tfttlon  requirements  were  being  reviewed  »nd 
approved  by  separate  engineers,  two  sepa.-ate 
kitchens    for    testing    products    were    b<lng 
maintained    and    both    services    maintained 
separate   staffs   for   compliance   and  surveil- 
lance purposes  In    the   Held.     The  units   re- 
sponsible for  these  Important  technical  func- 
tions supplemented  the  major  Inspection  Job 
and  were  not  being  coordinated  under  suf- 
ficiently strong  and   appropriate  leadership. 
After  reviewing   this  situation,  we  deter- 
mined that  these  service*  had  a  common  ob- 
jective, and  could  be  combined  as  separate 
units   with  common  facilities.     Further,   we 
felt  they  should  be  placed  under  compe<;ent 
and  vigorous  leadership  to  assure  more  iwie- 
quate  assistance   to   the   Inspection   services 
as  well  as  to  Improve  and  expand  consumer 
protection.      A    Technical    Services    Division 
was  established  to  carry  out  functions  such 
as  label  approval,  laboratory  analysis,  equip- 
ment,   plant    facilities    and    sanitation    and 
standards  for  product  Ingrdieut.     The  Divi- 
sion acts  as  a  service  unit  to  both  the  poultry 
and  meat  inspection  services.     The  Director 
of   this  Division   reports   to   the  Deputy  Ad- 
mml.straior  for  Con.sumer  Protection  in  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator,  an  arrangement 
which  a.ssures  that  these  Important  areas  will 
be  gl^'^n  adeq\iate  attention  and  be  made  uni- 
form for  both  poultry  and  meat  inspection. 
We  also  combined  into  one  staff  unit  the 
compliance  and  surveillance  force.     This  al- 
lows wider  coverage  In  the  field  to  prevent 
uninspected  pf>ultry  and  meat  products  from 
moving  In  Interstate  commerce  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  processing  industry  as  well  as  to 
consumers. 

Except  for  these  two  actions  the  poultry 
inspection  service  remains  separate  and  in- 
tact in  both  Washington  and  the  field.  It 
continues  under  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Poultry  Division.  Similarly, 
the  various  other  service  programs  performed 
by  that  Division,  such  as  market  news,  grad- 
ing, and  surplus  removal  continue  to  operate 
as  they  have  In  the  past     Let  me  emphasize 


that  of  the  more  than  1.600  full  Udm  sUS 
required  to  carry  out  ttie  poultry  inspection 
service,  only  27  technical  and  support  per- 
sonnel were  transferred  to  the  Technical 
Services  Division.  Similarly,  only  six  Held 
personnel  engaged  in  compliance  surveil- 
lance work  were  transferred  from  the  Poultry 
Division. 

We  recognize  the  deep  concern  of  many 
people  In  the  poultry  Industry  and  we  have 
emphasized  that  In  estabUshlng  tiie  Tech- 
nical Services  Division,  the  day-to-day  poul- 
try inspection  functions  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed nor  would  the  excellent  line  of  com. 
munlcatlon  between  plant  operators  and  the 
service  be  impaired  in  any  manner.  It  is 
our  Judgment  that  In  setting  up  the  Tech- 
nical Services  Division,  we  can  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  ever-growing  problems  con- 
fronting the  poultry  Industry  in  terms  of 
residues,  additives,  disease  and  condemna- 
tions. In  the  overall,  the  entire  inspection 
service  can  be  improved  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Industry  as  well  as  to  the  consumer 
without  increasing  the  cost  to  taxpayers. 

Concise  organizational  charts  showing  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  Poultry  Di- 
vision and  meat  inspection  service  before 
and  after  organizational  changes  are 
attached. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
this  matter,  for  I  believe  the  actions  taken 
are  constructive  and  progressive.  In  no  sense 
have  these  actions  been  taken  as  a  means 
of  subjugating  poultry  inspection  to  meat 
Inspection.  I  fully  appreciate  the  competi- 
tive nature  of  these  products  and  the  De- 
partment is  and  will  remain  sensitive  to  this 
fact.  It  is  our  desire  to  provide  consumers 
with  the  protection  Intended  by  the  manda- 
tory legislation  providing  for  both  services 
and  to  do  so  efflclently,  effectively  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  two  great  industries 
involved. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OaviLLE  Freeman. 

Secretary. 

Attachments. 

An  appropriation  of  $41,939,000  is  recom- 
mended for  administration  of  meat  inspec- 
tion. This  is  the  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate,  an  increase  of  $3,347,000  over  1966 
and  $347,000  over  the  amount  carried  In  the 
House  bill.  The  need  for  increased  appro- 
priations arises  from  the  continued  disjjer- 
sion  of  packing  plants  away  from  major 
cities,  together  with  the  increase  in  num- 
bers of  packing  and  further  processing  plajits 
under  inspection. 

For  the  administration  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act.  $19,330,800  U 
recommended.  This  is  $1,344,000  over  1966, 
the  amount  of  the  estimates  and  $344,000 
over  the  House  bill. 

The  Committee  had  received  a  request  to 
amend  the  bill  to  require  that  no  activities 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of  1957 
could  be  merged  with  similar  type  activities 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act. 

The  Committee  hits  carefully  con.sidered 
this  proposal,  as  well  as  a  letter,  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  AgriculUire  under  date 
of  May  18.  1966  The  Secretary  describes 
the  organizational  changes  that  he  has  ap- 
proved since  the  transfer  of  meat  inspection 
to  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  and 
states  that  these  changes  were  designed  solely 
to  improve  common  service  activities  of  both 
inspection  programs.  The  letter  from  the 
Secretary  further  asserts  that  day-to-day  in- 
spection ftmctlons  of  mandatory  poultry  In- 
spection would  not  be  changed  by  the 
realignment  of  common  service  activities 
announced   last   December  7. 

The  Conrmilttee  expects  the  Secretary  and 
the  Department  to  abide  by  the  statements 
contained  In  the  letter  and  expects  the  De- 
partment  to    maintain   Independent   super- 


visory Inspection  standards  where  required 
and  separate  working  level  Inspection  stand- 
ards and  services  for  these  two  important 
industries. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  essence,  the  com- 
mittee expects  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  maintain  Independent  super\isory 
and  plant  Inspection  standards  and  su- 
pervision for  these  two  important  pro- 
gram activities. 

This  concludes  my  brief  statement  on 
the  bill.  As  previously  stated,  the  com- 
mittee repoit  deals  In  detail  with  each 
appropriation  item  and  major  activity 
thereunder. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  in  that 
connection? 

Mr.  HOLU\.ND.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
he  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware.  May  I  r>ostpo!ie 
yielding  to  him  for  a  moment?  The  dLs- 
tinguished  ranking  minority  member  ol 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  TMr.  Yottng],  is  on  the  floor,  and 
he  may  have  something  he  wishes  to  add 
to  my  general  statement  before  we  Kel 
into  colloquy,  which  Is  what  I  assume  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  had  in  mind  at 
this  thne. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  make  a  few 
comments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  studied 
this  bill  very  carefully,  and  I  think  ex- 
acted every  possible  economy.  The  bill  Is 
not  nearly  as  large  as  some  people  seem 
to  think,  and  much  of  it  is  rot  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

For  example,  Mr.  President.  $1,617  mil- 
lion of  the  total  amount  goes  to  reim- 
burse the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  cost  of  programs  carried  on  under 
Public  Law  480.  These  programs  Include 
famine  relief,  the  cost  of  giving  wheat  to 
India,  for  example.  In  return  for  their 
currencies  which  have  little  value  and 
other  portions  of  the  food  for  peace  or 
Public  Law  480  program.  This  item 
alone  makes  up  a  large  part  of  the  bill 
The  Increases  which  we  have  made 
are.  I  think,  well  justified,  and  I  think 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  Congre.ss. 
The  special  milk  program,  for  example, 
was  increased  from  the  budget  estimate 
of  $21  million  to  $106  mUlion,  and  the 
committee  increased  fimds  for  the  school 
lunch  program  from  $183  million  to  $212 
million. 

The  agricultural  conservation  procram, 
a  very  fine  soil  conservation  program, 
was  increased  from  $100  million  to  S220 
million.  Then  there  Is  the  rural  electri- 
fication program,  the  budget  estimate  for 
which  was  $220  million — the  Senate  fie- 
ure  Is  $375  million.  Loan  funds  for  the 
rural  telephone  program  were  increased 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  request  of 
$85  million  to  $117  million. 

The  authorization  for  operating  loans 
to  farmers  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  was  increased  from  $300 
mllUon  to  $350  mllUon. 

These  loan  programs  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  strengthen  and  advance  tigricul- 
ture.  In  the  case  of  REA  and  RTA  loans, 
the  repayment  record  has  always  been 


almost  100  percent.  The  repayment 
record  on  the  FHA  operating  loans  Is 
over  95  percent  despite  the  fact  that 
these  loans  are  only  made  to  farmers  who 
cannot  obtain  credit  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
finest  programs  our  Federal  Government 
has — far  better  than  most  of  the  Great 
Society  programs — and  their  cost  is  very 
little.  The  items  which  I  have  men- 
tioned account  for  most  of  the  Increases 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
Eieatly  appreciate  the  comments  made 
by  my  distinguished  fellow  Senator,  and 
wl.'^h  to  say  that  his  help,  in  the  study 
and  marking  up  of  this  Important  bill, 
was  simply  indispensable. 

He  has  mentioned  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  committee.  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  at  this  time,  that  the  printed 
hearings,  consisting  of  2,018  pages  of 
testimony,  are  now  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator.  This  is  a  good  indication  of  the 
amount  of  work  involved  in  considering  a 
bill  of  this  magnitude.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  very  great  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  for  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  his  grtwiious  comments. 
The  chairman  was  present  at  all  of  those 
hearings:  I  was  not  able  to  attend  quite 
all  of  them.  They  were  exhaustive 
hearings,  and  the  chairman  In.sisted  on 
obtaining  the  fullest  possible  informa- 
tion from  all  of  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  in- 
formation from  outside  witnesses. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  under- 
standing friend  for  his  gracious  com- 
ment. 

I  understand  that  the  distincruished 
Senator  from  Delaware,  who  has  been 
particularly  interested,  always,  in  the 
poultry  business  and  everything  afifect- 
ins;  it,  has  a  series  of  questions  which  he 
wishes  to  ask  relative  to  the  poultry  in- 
spection service.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  him  for  that  purpose  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  I  believe  we  understand  these 
matters,  but  to  make  clear  for  the  Record 
the  legislative  background,  I  would  like 
to  ask  these  questions. 

First,  I  ask  for  clarification  of  the 
languas'e  in  the  committee  rejxirt  deal- 
ins  with  the  reorganization  of  certain 
poultry  inspection  services  and  their 
consolidation  with  common  seiTices 
performed  as  respects  the  red  meat  in- 
spection. It  is  my  understanding  that 
on  December  7,  1965,  the  Department  of 
-Sericulture  created  a  Technical  Services 
Division  which  would  serve  as  a  support- 
inc;  arm  to  perform  various  services  for 
the  Meat  Inspection  Division  and  the 
Poultry  Division.  Is  this  understanding 
correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes,  that  under- 
standing is  correct.  The  Depaitment 
sought  only  to  combine  in  one  division 
of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
those  technical  services  common  to  both 
red  meat  and  poultry,  not  to  merge 
policymaking    functions    In    the    newly 
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created  agency.  On  the  basis  of  this 
information,  we  appropriated  funds  for 
the  Department's  reorganization. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Is  It  accurate,  therefore, 
to  conclude  that  the  Technical  Services 
Division  will  oi^erate  solely  as  a  service 
unit  to  provide  facilities  and  technology 
needed  by  the  other  Divisions  and  that 
it  will  liot  usurp  any  of  the  policj-mak- 
hig.  supervisoi-y  or  line  fiinctions  per- 
formed by  the  Meat  Inspection  and 
Poultry  Divisions  prior  to  the  December 
7  reorganization? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Ye.s.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  For  ex- 
ample, would  those  policy  responsibilities 
relative  to  poultry  inspection  and  grading 
criteria  which  were  exercised  by  the 
Poultry  Division  prior  to  the  December  7 
armouncement  continue  to  be  exercised 
by  it? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes,  they  would  still 
be  consulted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it 
ihcrefoie  correct  to  assume  that  in  ap- 
proving plant  blueprints  and  product 
labels,  in  conducting  laboratory  work, 
and  in  implementing  its  other  respon- 
sibilities, the  Technical  Services  Division 
will  not  only  confer  with  but  be  governed 
by  the  policy  .standards  established  by 
the  Meat  Inspection  and  Poultry  Divi- 
sions to  the  same  degree  as  these  divi- 
sions exercised  such  control  prior  to  the 
reorganization? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  De- 
partment's December  7  announcement 
also  armounced  the  creation  of  a  Pro- 
gram Appraisal  Staff.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  responsibility  of  this 
group  will  primarily  be  to  enhance 
vigilance  regarding  red  meat  and  poultry 
products  which  have  l>een  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  in  violation  of  the 
governing  statutes.  Is  it  correct  to  con- 
clude, from  this  Information  that  the 
Program  Appraisal  Staff  will  not  be 
charged  with  inspecting  or  otherwise 
supervising  the  line  inspection  work  per- 
formed now  and  prior  to  December  7  by 
the  divisions  charged  with  red  meat  and 
poultrj'  inspection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  corre<"t. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  cooperation  In  es- 
tablishing the  record. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  In  line 
with  another  subject  contained  In  the 
bill. 

I  have  received  over  the  past  2  months 
numerous  complaints  from  the  poultry 
producers  in  my  State  and  from  other 
areas  of  the  country  regarding  losses 
which  they  have  suffered  by  using  con- 
taminated poultry  vaccine.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  this  vaccine  was  sup- 
ixjsed  to  be  tested  and  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  l>efore  being 
released  for  .General  use.  Has  the  com- 
mittee taken  any  action  in  this  bill  which 
will  improve  the  administration  of  the 
Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act,  and  provide  for 
more  thorough  testing  of  these  poultry 
biologies? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes,  The  committee 
recommended  an  Increase  of  $500,000  for 


Improving  the  administration  of  this 
program.  This  will  provide  for  increased 
samplirig  and  testing  of  these  biologies, 
and  also  provide  additional  funds  lor 
stricter  enforcement.  In  addition,  we 
have  requested  the  Department  to  review 
this  program  and  report  to  the  commit- 
tee next  year  on  needed  Imprcven.ents. 

Mr.  WTIJ.IAMS  of  Delaware.  Have 
ar^v  funds  been  recommended  for  the 
eradication  and  control  of  the  disease 
mi'coplasma  gallisepticum.  which  has 
been  spread  throuch  previously  clean 
flocks  by  the  use  of  this  contaminated 
vaccine'' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  We  Included 
$150,000  In  additional  funds  to  step  up 
the  cradicaticn  of  this  particular  disease. 
Before  we  did  that,  we  received  general 
complaints  and  petitions  from  the  poul- 
try producers  all  over  the  Nation  that 
steps  be  taken  along  that  line  We  are 
very  hopeful  that  these  steps  will  prove 
to  be  effective. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  chairmati  for  his  ceoperation,  and 
I  thank  the  committee  for  their  con- 
sideration of  these  most  important  func- 
tions.   I  stroncly  support  their  decision. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. I  congn-atulate  him  on  liis  always 
cai-eful  following  of  the  problems  oi  the 
poultiT  iiidustrj-  aiid  other  Industries  In 
his  role  as  the  safeguarder  of  the  poultry 
producers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  ameiidmervts  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be  considered 
as  original  text,  and  that  no  points  of 
order  shall  be  coi-isidered  as  having  been 
waived  by  this  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments,  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  3  line  13,  after  "$100".  to  strike 
out  •■S.120.673.000"  and  insert  ••«123, 844.600": 
in  line  17.  after  the  word  "which",  to  strlV.e 
out  "«10.619,000"  and  Insert  "$11. 869,000", 
In  Unc  20.  after  the  word  "and",  to  strike 
out  "»5  401 .300"  and  Insert  "»3,965,700";  and. 
on  page  4.  line  1  after  "(21  U  S.C  \\Z&\  :'\  to 
Insert  "Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  formulate  a  budpet  estimate  for  fiscal 
1968  of  more  than  $15,000,000  for  research  to 
be  finan.'ed  by  transfer  from  funds  available 
under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1935,  and  pursu.int  to  Public  Ijaw  88^25," 

On  page  4,  line  13.  after  "(21  U.S.C. 
114b-ci".  to  strike  out  "$76,764,000"  and 
Insert  "$81,498,200",  and.  In  line  20,  after 
the  words  "per  centum",  to  Insert  a  colon  and 
'Proridrd  funher,  That  »100.000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  by  this  paragraph  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  for  the 
planning  of  facilities  without  regard  to  limi- 
tations placed  herein". 

On    p.ige   6.    line   9,   after   the    word   "ex- , 
pended".  to  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$6,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  5,  after  the  word  "includ- 
ing", to  strike  out  "$48,113,000"  and  insert 
"t53,113.0OO";  at  the  beginning  of  line  10. 
to  strike  out  "$2,500,000"  .-ind  insert  "$3,- 
000  000";  in  line  18  after  the  word  "and", 
to  strike  out  "$304,000"  and  insert  "$317- 
000":  and.  on  page  8.  line  4,  after  the  word 
"all",  to  strike  out  "$55,227,000"  and  Insert 
"$50.74O,0O0". 
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,  On  page  8.  line  14.  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  strike  out  "874  347.500"  and  Insert  "$77.- 
347,500  (except  »2. 800.000  which  may  be  dis- 
tribmpd  ujider  section  3(d)  of  the  Art)", 
and.  In  line  18  aiter  the  word  ■all",  to  .strike 
out  ■»75. 917.500  '  and  insert  '$78,918,500  •. 
On  page  12,  line  6.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  cut  "$67,020,000"  and  In- 
sert   "$70,000,000". 

On  page  13,  line  16,  after  "(16  U  S.C. 
590p)".  to  strike  out  "»16,112,0O0"  and  In- 
sert "$18,500,000".  '^ 

On  page  14.  at  the -^Jeglnning  of  ilne  1, 
to  strike  out  "$4,347,000"  and  Insert  "$4,- 
574,000". 

On  page  15,  line  3,  after  the  word  "pro- 
diicts".  to  strike  out  "$12,032,000"  and  In- 
sert "$12,182,000". 

On  page  15,  line  25,  after  the  word  "laws" 
to  strike  out  "$13,272,000"  and  Insert  "$13,- 
575,000" 

On  page  16,  line  24,  after  "1946".  to  strike 
out  "$82,757,000"  and   Insert   "$83,581,000". 

On  page  17.  line  9.  after  "(7  USC  1446. 
note)  ".  to  strike  oiit  "$50,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$105,000,000".  and.  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  amendmem  Just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "and  in  addition  $53  000.000  shall  be 
transferred  from  funds  available  under  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Act  of  August  24.  193!  (7 
use  612c),  and  merged  with  this  appro- 
priation   ' 

On  page  17,  line  16.  after  "(42  XJ.S.C.  1751- 
17601  ',  to  strike  out  "$157,000,000"  an  1  In- 
sert "$167,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  5,  after  "1964".  to  strike 
out  "$150,000,000,  to  be  provided  from  funds 
available  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935  (7  U,S.C.  612c »"  and  insert 
"$100,000,000.  and  In  addition  $25,000,000  ap- 
propriated under  this  head  in  Public  Law 
89-316.  approved  .November  2.  1965.  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  appro- 
priation: Proiicled,  That  no  funds  available 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  plan  or  formu- 
late a  fo<Jd  sUimp  program  for  fiscal  1968  to 
be  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  funds 
available  under  s««-tion  32  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 24.  1935  (7  U  S.C   612c )". 

On  page  19.  line  14.  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1766)". 
to  strike  out  $21,088,000"  and  insert  "$21  - 
349,000'. 

On  page  20,  at  the  beginning  of  line  21. 
to  strike  out  "$128.558  000"  and  Insert 
"$130,424,500".  and.  in  line  22.  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$75,803,600  " 
and  insert  "$77  545.000". 

On  page  24.  line  23.  af,er  "1965"",  to  strike 
out  "$2,200,000"  and  insert  •$3,000,000.  and 
In  addition  $1,375,000  appropriated  under 
this  head  in  the  -Second  Kupplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1965,  shall  be  transferred 
to  and   merged   with   this  appropriation". 

On  page  25.  line  7.  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  $7,500,000""  and 
insert    •$10,000,000". 

On  page  25  line  13.  after  the  word  '"Cor- 
poration ".  to  strike  out  "$90,000, (X)0"'  and  In- 
sert "$50,000,000". 

On  page  26.  at  the  beginning  of  line  18. 
to  strike  out  "$637, COO"'  and  Insert 
"$2,500,000". 

On  page  27.  line  8.  after  '"(5  U.S.C.  574 1," 
to  strike  out  "$2,400,000'  and  Insert  ■$2,- 
604,000-. 

On  page  27.  line  19.  after  the  word  '"De- 
partment", to  strike  out  "$1,826,000"  and  in- 
sert "$1,851,000"".  and  in  line  20.  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  ■$537,000"'.  and 
insert  "$562,000   . 

On  page  28.  line  17.  after  the  word  "Li- 
brary."  to  strike  out  "$2,147,000",  and  Insert 
••$2,501,000   ••. 

On  page  30  at  the  beginning  of  line  13. 
to  strike  out  ••$365,000.000-.  and  Insert 
"■$375,000,000.";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  Juflt  above  stated,  to  strike  out 
"of  which  872.500,000  shall  be  placed  in  re- 
serve to  be  borrowed  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  to  the  extent  that  such 
amount  is  required  during  the  current  flscal 


year  under  the  then  existing  conditions  for 
the  expeditious  and  orderly  development  of 
the  rural  electrification  program;";  In  line 
18  aftf'r  the  word  "programs, •'  to  .strike  out 
$97,000,000  ",  and  Insert  "$117,000,000,";  and 
in  line  19,  after  the  amendment  Just  above 
stated,  to  strike  out  "of  which  $6,000,000 
shaill  be  placed  jn  reserve  to  be  Ixirrowed 
under  the  same  terms  and  condllons  to  the 
extent  that  such  amount  is  re<iuired  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  under  the  then 
existing  conditions  for  the  expeditious  and 
orderly-  development  of  the  rural  telephone 
program.". 

On  page  31,  line  7.  after  '"i5  USC  55a)."' 
U)  strike  out  ""$12,202,000".  and  in.sert  ""$12  - 
302.000  ■" 

On  page  31.  line  16.  after  the  word  "loans." 
to  strike  out  "$300.0(X).000".  and  insert 
"•$350,000.000."  and  in  line  17,  after  the 
amendment  Ju,st  above  .stated,  to  strike  out 
■  of  which  $.50  000,000  shall  be  placed  in  re- 
serve to  be  used  only  to  the  extent  required 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  under  the  then 
existing  conditions  for  the  expeditious  and 
orderly  conduct  of  the  loan  program,"". 

On  page  32.  line  7,  utter  the  word  "assist- 
ance"", to  strike  out  'to  public  nonprofit 
organizations". 

On  page  33.  line  1,  after  ""(40  USC  440- 
444);  ■  to  strike  out  "$51,057,000"".  and  insert 
"■$51,000,000,"". 

On  page  34.  line  5.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses""  to  strike  out  '"$8,342,000".  and  in- 
sert    $8,546,000."". 

On  page  34,  line  8.  after  the  word  "exceed" 
to  strike  out  ""$4,150,000"'  and  Insert 
■$4,000,000"", 

On  page  34,  line  22,  after  "i  15  USC.  713a- 
11.  713a  12)."  to  strike  out  '•$3,500,000,000". 
and  Insert  "$3,555,855,000"".  and  in  line  23, 
after  the  amendment  Just  above  stated,  to 
strike  out  ■ ;  Protuled.  That  no  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  U)  formulate 
or  administer  programs  for  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural commodiiies  pursuant  to  titles  1  or 
IV  of  Public  Law  480,  83rJ  Congress,  rvs 
amended,  to  any  nation  which  sells  or  fur- 
nishes or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft  un- 
der its  registry  to  transport  to  North  Viet- 
niun  any  equipment,  materials  or  commodi- 
ties, as  long  as  North  Vietnam  is  governed  by 
a  Communist  regime"  and  Insert  '" :  Proiidrd, 
That  tinless  the  President  determines  that 
the  national  interest  requires  otherwise,  no 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  formulate  or  administer  programs  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to 
titles  I  or  IV  of  Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  as  amended,  to  any  nation  which 
sells  or  furnishes  or  which  permits  ships  or 
aircraft  under  Its  registry  to  transport  to 
North  Vietnam  any  equipment,  materials,  or 
commoditle.s,  so  long  as  hoetllitles  are  In 
progress  in  Vietnam.  •. 

At  the  top  of  page  37.  to  strike  out: 

"iNTERNA^nONAL  WHEAT  AGREEMENT 
•■Por  expen.ses  during  fiscal  year  1967  and 
nnrecovered  prior  years'  costs,  including  in- 
terest thereon,  under  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
(7  use.  1641-16421.  or  commodity  export 
authorities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. $40,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended" 


On  page  37,  line  20,  after  "(5  U.S,C.  55a)", 
to  strike  out  "$350,000'  and  insert  "$600  - 
000". 

On  page  38.  line  2,  after  the  word  "and", 
to  strike  out  "twenty-one"  and  Insert 
"lliirty-fotir"". 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  (during 
the  meeting  of  the  full  committee  yes- 
terday, a  matter  arcse  on  which  we 
were  unable  to  act  because  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  had  not  submitted  an  e.sii- 
mate  at  tlie  time,  but  I  was  authorized 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  full  com- 
mittee to  offer  a  certain  amendment  on 
the  floor  at  thi.s  time  provided  a  supple- 
mental budget  item  was  received  in  time 
for  presentation.  "We  understood  the 
budget  estimate  was  in  the  course  of 
preparation. 

On  that  basis  I  shall  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  an  amendment  wWch  would 
authorize  $300,000  to  be  appropriated  lo 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
duct a  referendiun  which  must  be  held 
before  the  recently  passed  bill  can  be- 
come operative.  That  is  the  bill  by 
which  a  tax  or  contribution  of  $1  per 
bale  is  required  on  all  cotton  produced, 
with  certain  conditions  laid  down  by  that 
bill,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting;  the 
sale  and  greater  use  of  cotton. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  its 
authonzatlon  that  the  amendment  be 
ofTered  as  a  committee  amendment  if  the 
supplemental  it^'m  were  received  in  time. 
That  item  has  been  received.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  supplemen- 
tal budget  request  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
mental budget  request  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Prfside.nt  of  the  .Senate 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  tran.smit  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
an  amendment  to  the  request  for  appropri- 
atlon.s  transmitted  In  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  years  1967  in  the  amount  of  $300,0(X) 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  details  of  this  amendment,  the  neces- 
sity therefor,  and  the  reasons  for  its  sub- 
mission at  this  time  are  set  forth  in  the 
attached  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  whose  comments 
and  observations  thereon  I  concur. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

E.stlmat*  No   S   E>t>c   98 

8»th  Congress.  Second  Session 

ExEctTivE    OmcE   of   the    Presi- 
dent,   Bureau    of    the    Budget, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  PRE.sn>ENT. 
Tfie  White  House. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
for  your  consideration  an  amendment  to  the 
request  for  appropriations  transmitted  m  the 
budget  for  the  fl.scal  year  1967  in  the  amount 
of  $300,000  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  follows ; 


Depaht.me.\t  of  Aork  t  i.tire 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 


Hiidp>t 

appttidii 

l<ii>:c 


128 


Heading 


Con.suraer  protective,  niarketiiif ,  and  regulatory  program 


Request 
pendinK 


$»),  Xti,  000 


Proposed 
ainondmcnt 


$30U,  QUO 


Revl.si'd 
requi'st 


»S<i,56.M)00 


This  proposed  amendment  provides  funds 
to  Initiate  work  under  the  Cotton  Research 
and  Promotion  Act  of  1966  recently  enacted 


by  the  Congress  This  legislation  authorizes 
a  cotton  research  and  promotion  program 
■with  funds  collected  from  cotton  producers 


by  assessing  them  $1  per  bale  of  cotton  pro- 
duced and  m.irketed.  The  necessary  public 
he:irlngs.  producer  referendum  and  estab- 
lishment of  regulations  will  take  about  10 
months.  Therefore.  In  order  to  be  ready  to 
implement  the  Act  at  the  start  of  the  crop 
yi\ir  next  June,  It  Is  necessary  to  begin  the 
preliminary   steps   &.«    soon   as   possible. 

I  recommend   that   the   foregoing  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1967 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Charles  L    .SrHfLT/.E. 
Director  oj  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated.  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  considered,  and  agreed  to  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  PRESIDLNQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  line  24.  strike  out  "$83,581,000"", 
and  Insert  "$83381.000". 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  The  addition  of  the 
$300,000  is  for  the  purpose  covered  by 
the  supplejnental  budget  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  aprecd  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  unless 
.someoiie  has  questions  to  propound  at 
thi.s  time  or  has  remarks  of  his  own  that 
he  wishes  to  make  on  the  bill,  it  is  my 
p'jrix)se  to  suggest  that  the  debate  go 
over  until  tomorrow.  At  that  time  we 
will  probably  consider  some  controversial 
lums  which  will  require  some  dLscussion 
and  perhaps  some  votes. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  particularly  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Afiricultural  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland!,  who 
has  handled  this  bill  with  singular  ability 
and  competence.  Senator  Holland  not 
only  distinguishes  himself  by  his  effi- 
ciency and  initiative  in  his  handling  of 
the.se  technical  and  complicated  matters. 
but  his  tact  and  diplomacy  enable  him  to 
handle  even  the  most  thorny  issues  with 
facility.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  appreciation  to  him 
and  to  the  other  members  of  this  sub- 
committee for  a  job  well  done. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  see  sev- 
eral items  Included  In  this  legislation 
which  will  be  of  particular  value  to  the 
farmers  In  South  Carolina,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Certain 
of  our  farmers  have  experienced  long 
delays  in  getting  harmful  agricultural 
insects  properly  identified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  some  it^tances, 
these  delays  resulted  in  a  major  portion 
of  the  crop  being  lost  before  corrective 
mrasures  could  be  taken.  This  present 
bill  includes  an  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation, which  I  requested,  for  this  agri- 
cultural service  that  will  accelerate  and 
improve  the  identification  process. 

The  San  tee  River  basin  is  a  most  im- 
p:jrtant  economic  area  in  the  State  of 
Sauth  Carolina,  and,  although  we  are 
blessed  with  water  as  an  abundant  nat- 
ural resource,  a  planning  survey  has  been 
needed  for  some  time  in  this  river  basin 


to  plan  for  the  conservation  and  eflBcient 
use  of  this  water  resource  in  years  to 
come.  Under  the  appropriation  increase 
authorized  by  this  bill,  it  will  now  be  pos- 
sible to  start  this  needed  survey. 

I  have  long  supported  soil  conservation 
and  watershed  procrrams  as  a  needed  pro- 
tection of  our  natural  resources.  It  is 
pleasing  to  me  that  a  regional  soil  con- 
servation district,  formed  in  the  lower 
part  of  my  State,  will  be  able  to  proceed 
with  its  forward-looking  plans  in  soil  and 
water  conservation  because  of  this  bill. 
Tills  cooperative  district  has  applied  for 
matching  funds  for  important  soil  con- 
servation measures,  which  should  now  be 
available  due  to  the  increase  in  th.  re- 
s.iurce  conservation  and  development 
item  contained  in  the  bill.  This  type 
service  will  benefit  future  generations. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinsruished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  not  only  for  his 
courtesy,  but  also  for  hLs  more  than  gra- 
cious reference  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  to  his  associates  on  the  sub- 
committee and  on  the  full  committee 
We  are  grateful  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


STATEMENT  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  DURING  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  1967 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  vote 
was  cast  yest^erday  against  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  military  procurement 
bill  because  the  bill  represents  another 
installment  on  foreign  policy  by  military 
power.  We  have  reached  the  stage  where 
we  vot«  billions  for  military  force  with- 
out attention  to  the  u.ses  lo  which  it  will 
be  put. 

And  as  our  military  power  is  increa.sed. 
it  becomes  easier  and  more  tempting  to 
use  it  anywhere  and  everywhere  a  prob- 
lem for  the  United  States  arises. 

Through  these  vast  military  expendi- 
tures, we  are  substituting  force  for  for- 
eitrn  policy.  I  think  it  is  time  we  took 
a  long  pau.se  and  developed  a  foreign  pol- 
icy to  which  our  military  establishment 
would  be  oriented.  We  are  proceeding 
the  other  way  around.  We  profess  to  be 
aghast  when  the  Chinese  say  that  all 
power  comes  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun, 
but  we  are  the  nation  acting  on  that 
premise.  It  was  of  deep  regret  to  me 
that  this  huge  hardware  procurement 
was  tied  in  with  compensation  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  two 
should  have  been  considered  separately. 
I  favored  the  military  pay  raise  I 
have  favored  and  supported  extensive 
benefits  not  only  for  servicemen,  but  for 
veterajis.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
I  do  not  know  of  any  member  of  tills 
body  who  labored  longer  and  harder  than 
I  to  restoiT  the  benefits  of  the  GI  bill  to 
men  who  served  after  1955.  On  June  30. 
I  cosponsored  with  Senator  Montoya,  of 
New  Mexico.  S.  3580,  providing  for  addi- 
tional readjustment  assistance  for  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Tliis  Ls  not  a  question  of  providing  the 
best  m  compensation  and  benefits  for 
our  military  people. 


Mr.  President.  I  shall  shortly  intro- 
duce a  bill  that  not  only  would  expand 
the  provisions  of  the  GI  bill,  but  also 
would  provide  better  compensation  by 
way  of  benefits  to  the  survivors  of  Amer- 
ican men  who  are  being  killed  in  an  un- 
constitutional and  unju.<;tifiable  war  in 
Vietnam.  For  the  men  that  survive  and 
are  wounded,  my  bill  would  provide  addi- 
tional benefits  to  those  that  now  accrue 
to  tliem.  because  in  my  judgment  we  owe 
a  great  debt  to  the  men  who  are  being 
sacrificed,  either  by  loss  of  hfe  or  limb, 
to  carr>-  on  the  U.S  outlawry  in  south- 
east Asia  in  an  undeclared  war. 

However,  the  i-ssuc  in  the  bill  that  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday,  and  to 
which  I  was  the  .sole  dis.sentcr.  is  in  the 
nature  and  direction  of  our  military 
power,  in  how  it  will  be  used. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  leaning  more 
and  more  upon  the  gun  barrel  and  the 
bayonet  in  world  affairs. 

The  Presidential  semantics  last  night 
was  fine.  But  they  bear  no  relationship 
to  his  foreign  policy  toward  Asia.  By  our 
actions,  the  United  States  has  proved  we 
do  not  believe  in  partnership  with  Asia. 
In  practice,  we  believe  that  Asia  mu.st 
conform  to  the  American  view  of  how 
Asia's  affairs  should  be  arranged.  We 
intend  to  do  business  v.-\\,h  A.sia  on  our 
terms,  and  our  terms  will  be  enforced 
with  militarj'  power. 

I  am  satisfied  that  history  will  record 
that  all  the  talk  of  the  President,  the. 
Secretary-  of  State,  and  the  Secretarj-  of 
Defense  about  seeking  and  negotiating 
peace  in  Asia  really  rests  upon  the  major 
premise  that  our  enemies  in  Asia  must 
surrender  first.  We  are  in  favor  of  ne- 
gotiations if  we  can  get  a  surrender,  but 
this  administration  has  not  demorw- 
strated  that  it  is  not  insistine  on  a  .■sur- 
render before  it  reaches  a  negotiation. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  face  it:  We  can- 
not negotiate  on  a  bilateral  basis  with 
any  country  in  Asia  with  which  we  are 
now  engaged  in  an  undeclared  war.  That 
is  why  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  been  pleading  for  more  than  3  years 
that  we  face  up  to  the  fact  that  any  set- 
tlement in  Asia  must  be  on  a  multilateral 
basis,  with  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  on  one  side  of  the  negotiating 
table.  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong 
and  probably  Red  China  on  the  other 
side,  and  noncombatant  nations  sitting 
at  the  head  of  the  table  to  direct  the 
course  of  a  peace  settlement. 

What  a  pity  that  the  same  President 
V.  !io  talks  of  a  lasting  peace  that  can  only 
come  about  through  "full  participation 
by  all  nations  in  an  international  com- 
munity under  law'  continues  t-o  ignore 
the  United  Nations  Charter  with  respect 
to  American  obligations  under  it. 

Oh.  yes.  it  can  be  said  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  submitted  a  resolution 
to  the  Security  Council.  But  the  ugly 
reality  is.  Mr.  President,  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  conducted  ilse'.f  on  a 
pro  forma  basis  in  the  United  Nation.s  in 
respect  to  that  resolution,  for  our  Presi- 
dent has  not  attcmpxted  to  u.se  the  influ- 
ence of  his  office  to  try  to  lead  the  Uruted 
Nations  to  a  consideration  of  that  reso- 
lution. 

Tliat  is  why  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  several  occasions,  from  this 
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desk,  has  urged  that  the  President  go  to 
New  York  City  and  make  a  speech  to 
the  world,  to  the  Security  Council,  or  to 
the  General  Assembly,  calling  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  lead  the  world  to  peace 
in  A.sia.  by  taking  complete  jurisdiction 
over  the  threat  to  the  peace  in  Asia, 
which  means  taking  jurisdiction  over 
American  participation  in  warmaking 
in  Asia,  as  well  as  the  participation  of 
our  enemy. 

What  a  pity  that  the  semantics  of  the 
White  House  are  used  to  cover  up  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  abide  by 
the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954  for  Indo- 
china, for  we  did  a.s  much  as  any  other 
nation  in  the  world  to  destroy  the  solu- 
tion for  Indochina  that  was  worked  out 
at  that  Conference. 

What  the  President  said  in  his  speech 
last  night  has  no  relationship  to  his  ac- 
tual policy  in  A.sia.  The  possibility  of 
"reconciliation  between  nations  that  now 
call  themselves  enemies."  which  he 
termed  vital  to  peace.  Is  being  pushed 
further  and  further  into  the  dim  future 
by  the  Presidents  war  policy  in  Asia. 
One  can  only  conclude  that  this  admin- 
istration thinks  the  way  to  reconcile  is 
to  destroy  first. 

Surely,  the  possibility  of  any  rt  con- 
ciliation with  China  will  require  the  re- 
moval of  American  military  power  from 
her  doorstep.  Or  do  we  believe  that 
everj'one  but  the  United  States  will  bar- 
gain and  become  reconciled  with  others 
under  threat  of  destruction? 

About  one  thing  the  President  was 
right — the  importance  to  the  United 
States  of  a  part  of  the  world  where  live 
3  out  of  ever>'  5  of  its  human  beings. 
The  question  is  not  its  importance;  the 
question  is  what  kind  of  an  Asia  will 
prove  most  satisfactory  to  American 
interests? 

The  one  that  will  be  the  most  un.satis- 
factory,  the  most  threatening,  and  the 
most  unstable  will  be  an  Asia  tr>'ing  to 
free  Itself  from  American  domination. 
That  Is  where  the  President  has  gone 
wrong  in  his  Asian  policy.  His  adminis- 
tration is  determined  to  dominate  Asia 
by  one  means  or  another,  to  prevent  any 
country  there  from  ever  becoming  a 
threat  to  the  United  States.  Some  areas 
and  countries  can  be  dominated  by 
financial  means:  others  by  military 
means. 

But  domination,  and  not  partnership 
or  cooperation,  is  the  administration  pol- 
icy in  Asia,  despite  the  pious  words  of 
the  President  last  night. 

The  President  talks  about  not  seeking 
any  bases  in  Asia,  but  the  sad  fact  is  that 
we  are  building  them,  and  the  sad  fact  is 
that  we  are  building  substantial  bases  In 
Asia:  and  the  fact  is  that  we  are  building 
them  in  Thailand,  we  are  building  them 
In  South  Vietnam,  we  are  expanding 
bases  In  the  Philippines  and  Oki- 
nawa, and  we  have  pas.sed  a  bill  In  this 
session  of  Congress  that  authorizes  the 
building  of  bases  to  the  tune  of  a  good 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  those  base.s 
will  be  built  by  the  United  States  and 
then  the  United  States  will  walk  away 


from    those    bases,   could   not   be  more 
wrong. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  United  States 
is  building  permanent  military  bases  in 
Asia,  and  that  this  will  cause  the  occu- 
pation of  large  parts  of  Asia  by  tens  upon 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  troops  for 
decades  and  decades  to  come. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  sorry  foreign 
policy  for  this  RepubUc,  and  It  is  a  for- 
eign policy  that  in  my  judgment  must 
be  changed,  or  we  will  start  writing  the 
fust  chapter  of  the  decline  of  American 
civilization. 

What  a  pity  that  the  President,  who 
told  nations  in  Asia  last  night  that  "vic- 
tory for  your  armies  is  impossible."  con- 
tinues to  act  in  the  belief  that  victory  for 
American  armies  In  Asia  is  possible. 
The  war  in  Indochina  ended  in  1954. 
TTic  United  States  revived  it  when  we 
tried  to  undo  that  peace  and  began  to 
arm  South  Vietnam.  All  the  things  the 
President  told  Asians  last  night  about 
the  futility  of  resort  to  arms  apply 
equally  to  his  own  A.sian  policy.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  United  States,  too.  will  have 
to  turn  away  from  the  use  of  force  as  a 
means  of  establishing  a  pro-We-stern 
ba.se  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President's  contention  that  Asia 
and  Europe  are  the  same  in.sofar  as 
American  policy  and  interests  are  con- 
cerned, simply  does  not  stand  the  test  of 
current  history.  It  does  not  stand  the 
test  of  fact,  for  It  relies  on  perpetuation 
of  Western  bases  In  Asia  that  are  relics 
of  the  colonial  past.  An  uphill  and 
co.stly  struggle  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain them.  We  can  expect  the  price  to 
get  higher  the  longer  we  try  to  hang  on. 
It  does  not  stand  the  test  of  rea.son. 
for  contrary  to  the  Presidents  fine 
words,  it  is  not  the  parlner.ship  of  equals 
we  are  seeking  in  Asia,  but  the  securing 
of   American  military  interests  in   the 

P  3,C  i  fl  c 

The  problem  of  this  administration  Is 
that  it  cannot  conceive  of  a  peace  or 
a  condition  of  Asia  that  is  not  of  Its 
own  making.  Its  overwhelming  desire 
to  have  an  American  hand  In  every  gov- 
ernment of  Asia  and  an  American  hand 
in  every  relationship  between  countries 
in  Asia  Is  the  most  basic  Ingredient  of 
administration  Asian  policy.  Overman- 
agement  of  Asian  affairs  Is  the  greatest 
vulnerability  of  that  policy,  for  It  will 
cost  the  American  people  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  thousands  of  lives  and  it  still 
will  never  produce  an  American  peace 
In  Asia.  The  administration  sees  a 
threat  to  our  military  position  In  the 
Pacific  wherever  It  does  not  control 
events.  And  the  cost  of  controlling  of 
three-fifths  of  the  world's  people  is  going 
to  stagger  even  so  rich  a  country  as  our 
own. 

I  have  said  nothing  In  this  speech 
about  my  view  of  the  lack  of  morality 
of  our  foreign  policy  in  Asia.  I  have 
spoken  on  that  subject  many  times  In 
the  last  3  years.  In  my  judgment,  our 
policy  In  Asia  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
morality. 

Yesterday  I  voted  again.st  the  military 
procurement  bill  of  some  $17  billion-plus 
becau.se.  in  my  judgment.  I  have  a  trust 
and  a  responsibility  to  carry-  out  what 
I  think  is  a  very  important  check  that 


the  Constitutional  Fathers  wrote  Into 
the  Constitution:  check  of  the  pur.se 
strings. 

In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  change  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  administration, 
which  is  dominated  by  the  military  at  tlie 
present  time,  until  we  start  checking  the 
expenditure  of  funds,  which  means  the 
appropriation  of  funds.  If  we  will  u.^-e 
the  check  of  the  purse  strings,  this  ad- 
ministration will  be  forced  to  change  its 
foreign  policy. 

I  voted  against  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  yesterday. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  vote  aRain^t 
appropriations  for  the  military  uniil 
there  is  a  change  in  American  foreiRii 
policy,  for  in  my  judgment  American 
foreign  policy  is  dominated  by  the  Pen- 
tagon Building.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  the  real  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  this  country. 

I  voted  against  it  because  I  greatly 
fear  that  this  great  country  is  on  its  way 
to  control  of  our  foreign  policy  by  the 
military  If  we  do  not  watch  out.  There- 
fore, it  Ls  important  to  bring  the  militaiy 
under  control,  and  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  tlie  Johnson  administration 
learn  from  the  American  people  thai 
they  have  cause  for  concern  of  moving 
in  the  direction  of  military  control  under 
a  democratic  label. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  lo 
take  this  opixjrtunity  to  commend  Sena- 
tor Wayne  Morse  for  his  persistent  and 
dedicated  efforts  to  secure  home  mle  for 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  expressing  his  intention  to  offei-  the 
home  rule  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
higher  education  bill,  the  Senator  has 
indeed  demonstrated  his  determination 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  provide  full 
citizenship  for  people  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  suspect  no  one  would  deny  that  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia  represents  an  anom- 
aly In  our  democracy.  Its  citizens  are 
required  to  pay  taxes  and  assume  other 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  yet  thry 
are  deprived  of  one  of  the  basic  privilei'e.s 
available  to  all  other  citizens,  the  riglu 
to  participate  in  their  own  government. 
The  seat  of  our  National  Govcrnmcrit 
should  be  the  epitome  of  the  principles 
upon  which  our  system  of  government 
was  founded,  and  thereby  serve  as  a  cor.- 
stant  reminder  of  the  merits  of  a  truly 
democratic  society. 

In  my  opinion.  Senator  Morsf  s 
amendment  would  substantially  accom- 
plish this  desirable  goal. 

I  wish  to  cite  two  features  that  would 
make  the  District  of  Columbia  structure 
consLstent  with  proclaimed  national 
principles. 

First,  the  nonpartisan  election  provi- 
sion. This  will  make  the  principle  of 
democratic  repre.sentation  a  reality  by 
encouraging  and  enabling  the  citizen.s  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  elect  tho.^e 
who  govern  them.  This  provLsion  would 
recognize  one  of  our  most  cherished 
Predo.s— that  there  should  be  no  taxation 
without  representation. 


Second,  the  formula  for  a  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Espe- 
cially commendable  here  that  Is  it  per- 
mits greater  flexibility  in  such  payments 
by  varying  them  on  the  basis  of  modifica- 
tions in  the  size  of  Federal  establish- 
ments and  local  taxes.  This  approach  to 
Federal  payments  will  make  It  possible 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  contrib- 
ute Its  fair  and  equitable  share  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Finally,  I  hope  all  Senators  will  join 
me  in  supporting  Senator  Morse's 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  achieve  home  rule 
for  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
thereby  make  it  an  example  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  both  honored  and 
moved  by  the  statement  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart]  has  just 
made  with  regard  to  the  need  of  the 
adoption  of  a  home  rule  amendment  this 
year. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  decided 
to  offer  the  home  rule  amendment  to  the 
higher  education  bill  when  It  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  is  a  particularly  ap- 
propriate bill  on  which  to  add  it.  If 
there  Is  anything  that  we  need  to  be  edu- 
cated about  In  this  country  it  is  the  im- 
portance of  giving  to  over  800,000  fellow 
Americans  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  right  of  self-government. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
who  goes  to  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
finds  himself  from  time  to  time  In  the 
capital  cities  of  many  of  the  so-called 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world,  I 
have  found  a  greater  knowledge  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  import  of  a 
home  rule  bill  for  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  than  I  find  In  the 
capital  cities  of  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

The  fact  is  that  most  people  In  our 
country  are  not  aware  of  the  significance 
and  the  symbolism  of  the  denial  of  first- 
class  citizenship  to  over  800.000  fellow 
Americans  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Therefore,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  wish  to 
say  that  if  there  were  no  other  reason 
for  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
than  to  change  the  tarnished  image  that 
this  country  has  In  many  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world,  that  would  be 
reason  enough  for  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  Millions  of  the  people  In 
the  world  do  not  understand  our  boasts 
about  democracy  and  freedom  and  our 
denial  of  It  in  the  Capital  City  of  the 
Republic  to  the  people  who  reside  here. 

I  am  offering  the  amendtnent  to  the 
higher  education  bill  after  consultation 
with  many  advocates  of  home  rule,  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  and  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  because  it  seems  to  offer  the 
best  hope  of  being  reported  out  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  If  It  Is  adopted  In 
the  Senate,  It  will  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  advised  by  lead- 
ers In  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
are  working  with  me  on  the  matter  that 


it  stands  its  best  chance  of  favorable  con- 
sideration by  that  committee,  and  the 
best  chance  of  getting  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  approval  as 
a  result  of  adopting  a  conference  report, 
If  it  survives  a  conference. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  the  parliamentary  prob- 
lems that  lie  ahead  in  the  cause  of  home 
rule  in  this  session  of  Congress.  But  I 
do  wish  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
what  I  said  on  a  television  program  yes- 
terday. I  shaU  paraphrase  it:  Let  us 
face  It.  Across  America  In  many  of  our 
great  cities  there  is  great  turmoil,  and 
there  is  great  concern  about  giving  to  all 
Americans,  Irrespective  of  the  color  of 
their  skin,  full  citizenship  rights. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  little  bit  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  population — I  believe  it  is  60.7  per- 
cent— Is  Negro.  I  have  served  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  for  a 
good  many  years.  I  shall  spell  out  in 
greater  detail,  when  debate  on  my 
amendment  begins,  the  great  concern 
among  the  Negro  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  over  whether  home 
rule  is  being  denied  by  Congress 'because 
better  than  60  percent  of  the  District's 
Inhabitants  are  Negro. 

These  are  ugly  realities  from  which  we 
cannot  run  away. 

Yesterday,  I  was  asked  on  television: 

Mr  Senator,  ore  you  Implying  that  a  de- 
nial of  home  rule  may  create  a  race  problem 
m  the  District  of  Coliunbla? 

My  answer  was: 
It  already  has. 

■What  I  am  seeking  to  do  Is  to  refute  to 
the  Negroes  not  only  In  the  Capital  City, 
but  also  across  the  country,  their  belief 
that  there  is  no  design  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  grant  to  all  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  white  or  black,  the 
precious  right  of  free  men  and  free  wom- 
en to  which  they  are  entitled;  namely, 
the  right  of  self-goverrunent. 

For  there  is  no  more  reason  to  deny 
the  right  of  self-government  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Capital  of  the  Nation 
than  there  Ls  to  deny  that  right  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  any  State 
In  the  Union. 

Home  rule  does  not  in  any  way  cause 
Congre.ss  to  give  up  Its  constitutional 
residual  power  over  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia in  connection  with  Federal  ques- 
tions. Certainly,  the  election  of  a 
mayor  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
not  a  Federal  question.  Certainly,  the 
election  of  a  school  board  is  not  a  Fed- 
eral question. 

I  heartily  support  the  proposal  of  my 
colleague  on  the  House  side,  Mrs.  Edith 
Green,  for  an  elected  school  board,  but 
I  believe  that  it  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  total  package,  where  there  will  be 
elect-ed  not  only  a  school  board  and  an 
elected  mayor  but  also  a  council. 

But  what  will  be  told  to  us  when  we 
talk  to  them,  as  I  have  to  many  of 
them-— as  recently  as  yesterday,  to  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Negro  community  of 
the  District  of  Columbia :  Many  Negroes 
In  the  District  are  convinced  that  one  of 
the  reasons  they  cannot  get  home  rule  Is 
that,  with  a  60-percent  Negro  population 


In  the  District,  It  might  result  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  colored  person  as  mayor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  as  long 
ago  as  1947,  in  the  hearings  and  when  I 
stood  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate  arid 
fought  for  the  Neely-Morse  bill,  and  for 
the  principles  of  that  bill  after  the  great 
liberal  from  West  Virginia  had  passed 
away  and  that  bill  became  the  Morse  bill. 
We  passed  it  in  the  Senate  four  times, 
and  last  year  we  passed  the  Presidents 
bill  which  I  was  proud  to  sponsor  but 
which  was  95  percent  the  Morse  bill. 
When  the  charge  was  made  that  home 
rule  is  being  blocked  In  part  because  It 
might  lead  to  the  election  of  a  colored 
person  as  mayor  of  Wa^shington,  D.C.,  I 
declared  that  if  the  free  men  and  women 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  given  the 
righft)f  self-goverrunent — to  wWch  they 
are  entitled  as  American  citizens,  because 
they  are  entitled  to  flrst-class  American 
citizenship — decide  that  the  best  quali- 
fied candidate  In  a  race  for  mayor  is  a 
colored  person,  he  should  be  elected  and 
we  should  be  proud  to  have  him  elect-ed 

I  hope  that,  at  long  last,  we  have 
learned  i.i  America  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  have  race  play  any  factor  in  the 
election  of  representatives  of  a  free  peo- 
ple to  any  ofBce  in  this  countrj'. 

Tonight,  I  will  say  no  more,  but  I  did 
wish  to  say  this  much  because  I  wanted 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  know  why 
we  are  following  the  parliamentary 
course  of  action  that  I  am  following. 

To  my  President,  let  me  say;  "Mr. 
President,  you  have  taken  a  great  and 
noble  stand  on  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  You  have  on  several 
occasions  made  clear  that  you  favor  the 
type  of  home  rule  encompassed  in  the 
bill  that  you  had  introduced  in  your 
name  last  year  and  which  was  passed  by 
Congress.  I  hope  that  when  the  amend- 
ment comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
we  can  count  upon  the  complete  backing 
of  the  'White  House  for  a  vote  on  that 
amendment  this  year  and  that  it  will  be 
adopted  in  both  Houses,  so  that  we  can 
settle,  once  and  for  all,  this  great  i.ssue 
that  confronts  us — home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Let  me  say  that  until  it  is  granted,  the 
denial  of  home  rule  will  continue  to  fan 
the  flames  of  racial  misunderstanding. 
not  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
from  coast  to  coast  within  the  Republic. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
spoken  as  he  has.  As  he  indicated,  at 
least  by  inference,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
debate  in  full  his  amendment.  But  I 
thmk  that  no  time  Is  too  early  to  raise 
several  of  the  points  which  he  has  now 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

I  must  confess  that  when  I  read  in 
the  press  of  his  intention,  I  was  some- 
what disturbed.  With  him.  many  of  us 
share  a  deep  concern  that  we  respond 
adequately  to  the  needs  of  higher  edu- 
cation. On  first  reading,  I  thought  his 
proposal  might  serve  us  ill.  I  thought 
It  might  divide  our  efforts  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  and  might  deny  us 
action  on  home  rule,  as  well.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  I  took  the  time  to  study 
his  proposal.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect.   This  is  the  way  to  proceed,  and  it 
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can  be  done  if  the  will  is  here  to  achieve 

it. 

Nor  do  I  blink  the  fact  that,  certainly, 
one  of  the  reasons  for  denial,  over  the 
decades,  of  home  rule  is  the  one  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  cited.  There  is  a 
Ne«rro  majority  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. There  may  be,  as  a  result  of 
free  elections,  the  selection  of  a  Negro 
mayor.  Since  when  is  the  decision  of 
other  than  a  majority  to  be  the  concept 
that  we  shall  insL-^t  be  applied  through- 
out the  country? 

In  addition  to  the  many  reasons  which 
the  Senator  from  Orrtion  outlined,  his 
proposal  could  have  a  very  healthy  con- 
sequence, one  m  whicli,  as  he  said,  he 
would  take  pride.     So  would  I. 

I  marvel,  week  after  week,  listening  to 
some  of  my  colleagues  talk  about  the  un- 
desirability  of  removing  government  de- 
cisions from  the  local  and  State  levels 
and  bringing  everj-thing  to  Washington. 
This  is  one  time  we  can  do  something 
about  that.  We  can  permit  local  de- 
cisions to  be  made  by  loc^il  pecplc  and 
turn  the  attention  of  Congress  to  some 
Federal  question.<;. 

Again.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  m  the  Chamber  when  I 
made  these  remarks.  I  hope  that  his 
efforts  will  find  ovei-whelming  support  in 
this  Chamber  Let  us  remember,  his 
home  rule  bill  passed  in  this  Congress 
by  a  vote  of  63  to  29.  The  amendment, 
as  I  have  read  it,  removes  some  of  the 
more  controversial  aspects,  so  that  the 
vote  on  it  should  be  even  more  decisive 
when  the  roll  is  called. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILI.  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  atTixed  his  signature  to  the 

enrolled  bill  iH.R.  14122)  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  was  signed 
by  the  Vice  President. 


PRESCRIBING  AND  DISPENSING  OF 
DRUGS  LTNDER  THE  MEDICARE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  biggest  tasks  facing  the 
Government  today  is  the  implementation 
of  the  medicare  progrram.  I  daresay 
that  all  of  us  who  contributed  to  the 
passage  of  this  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation must  sleep  better  at  night.  It  Is 
not  often  that  we  have  the  chance  of 
serving  the  people  in  direct  and  concrete 


form.  Sometimes  I  think  we  are  so  biLsy 
serving  the  interest-s  of  powerful  pressure 
groups  that  there  is  little  time  to  serve 
the  voters  who  actually  pmt  us  in  ofRce. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  pass  thLs  overdue 
legislation  on  behalf  of  our  older  citi- 
zens, but  in  the  end  the  public  interest 
triumphed. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  end  of 
the  matter.  An  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation, if  it  is  to  work  well,  must  be  in- 
telligently administered.  And  with  a 
program  as  inherently  costly  a.s  medicare. 
It  must  run  as  economically  as  possible 
or  the  bills  will  be  so  high  as  to  con- 
stitute a  heavy  burden  upon  the  whole 
papulation. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  designed 
ona  a.id  for  all  lo  clo^e  a  major  loop- 
hole which  can  send  drug  costs  under 
medicare  to  astronomical  heights. 

My  bill — and  I  am  joined  in  the  bill 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Nelson  1  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
iMr.  Douglas  I — makes  mandatory  the 
prescribing  and  dispensing  of  all  drugs 
under  the  medicare  program  in  terms 
of  the  generic  ratlier  than  the  private 
brand  name. 

If  tliis  simple  principle  Is  adopted  at 
the  out.set,  it  will  eliminate  a  vast  amount 
of  unnecessary  paperwork  and  cut  down 
the  complex  body  of  bureaucratic  rules 
and  regulations  whicli  are  coming  into 
being.  Indeed,  my  bill  might  be  called 
the  "drug  of  choice"  for  overworked  and 
exhausted  administrators  who  are  trying 
to  convert  the  medicare  legislation  into  a 
working  program. 

This  proposed  legislation,  however, 
goes  beyond  medicare.  It  extends  to  all 
drugs  provided  by  or  under  programs 
where  Federal  financial  assistance  is  in- 
volved. That  Is,  any  State  In  the  Union 
wlilch  accepts  Federal  funds  for  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  medicines  must  make  these  pur- 
chases In  the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal manner.  It  must  require  that  such 
drugs  be  prescribed  and  furnished  on  a 
nonproprietary  or  generic  basis. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
prescribing  by  brand  name  is  the  formula 
for  monopoly.  Since  no  other  brand  of 
the  drug  can  legally  be  substituted  with- 
out the  doctor's  permission,  competition 
can  effectively  be  eliminated.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  competition,  there  is  no  safe- 
guard against  outrageously  high  pricing 
practices.  That  exactly  this  situation 
exists  should  come  as  no  stirprlse,  since 
the  whole  system  is  designed  to  achieve 
just  this  result.  And  it  Is  time  that 
something  Is  done  about  it. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  gave 
the  Congress  some  idea  of  the  savings  to 
the  taxpayer  If  a  generic  program  were 


u.sed  in  providing  drugs  to  welfare  recipi- 
ents under  the  programs  of  the  50  States 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  selected 
for  study  because  of  the  substantial  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  in  that 
State's  prescription  drug  program 
Frankly,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that,  of 
the  $5.3  million  spent  in  fiscal  1964  for 
diugs  for  welfare  recipients  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, roughly  three-fifths,  60  percent — 
over  $3.5  million — was  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Obviously,  thi.s 
means  that  the  total  for  all  50  States 
must  represent  a  very  significant  coiv 
tributlon  by  the  Federal  Government— 
perhaps  $100  milHon  or  more. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  the  Comp- 
troller General  reported  on  the  State  &: 
Penn.sylvania.  In  the  sample  studied.  77 
percent  of  tiie  prescription  invoices  \ve:e 
for  druRS  prescribed  and  dispensed  by 
their  brand  names.  Had  these  prescrip- 
tions been  written  and  filled  under  the 
generic  names  of  the  drugs,  the  exi^v.>e 
incurred  would  have  been  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  actual  bill  paid. 

In  other  words,  if  these  drugs  had 
been  provided  for  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  generic  name,  such  a.s 
aspirin,  instead  of  the  product  costine 
$1.  it  would  have  cost  40  cents,  and  more 
than  half  would  have  been  saved. 

Let  me  give  you  some  illustrative  ex- 
amples. Chlor-Trlmeton.  an  antihi.sta- 
mine.  one  of  the  200  most  frequently 
prescribed  di-ugs.  is  sold  by  Schcrins 
Corp.  to  druggists  for  $20.59 — 4  milli- 
gram tablets  in  bottles  of  1,000. 

Senators  know  that  antihistamine  i? 
the  type  of  drug  that  people  take  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  They  take  it  day 
after  day  If  they  have  allergies. 

The  drug  under  Its  generic  name  is 
available  to  druggists  in  the  same  quan- 
tity and  strength  for  as  low  as  $1  40. 

Laws  have  been  passed  In  many  Stat*-:: 
that  once  a  doctor  prescribes  a  brand- 
name  drug,  the  druggist  has  to  supjil.v 
the  drug  on  that  basis. 

On  top  of  this,  the  druggist  usually 
adds  a  66%  percent  markup  as  hi- 
charge  for  filling  the  prescription. 

Here  is  something  available  for  $1  40 
The  drug  companies  are  happy  to  sell  it 
for  $1.40,  and  they  make  a  profit  on  it 
Yet  some  people  are  paying  almost  $40 
for  It  by  the  time  it  finally  gets  to  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  comparison  of 
trade  riame  and  generic  name  prices  for 
about  15  drugs  which  appear  in  the  list 
of  the  200  most  prescribed  drugs.  The 
reason  for  the  .startling  difference  in 
prices  merit  very  careful  investigation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofp.  a.-: 
follows: 
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Price  companions  of  some  drugs  in  list  of  the  200  most  prescribed  drugs — Price  lo  druggist 


Trade  name  ' 


.Afhroinvciii  i  Li-tkrlcl,  ■.'.'Anii'ljjrram  capsules,  loo's 

I'eiitkls  (.Sqnllihi.  400.000  Qiiit,  Ul.iets.  lOCji 

i)tx.!(lriue  iSuiith  Klirif^  ,t  Iniidi).  S-nuUignjra  UU)let,  1,000's. 
.^f^tl(■or1«■n  i:^ch<TinE).  ■'►mDticnini  tablets,  lOii'j 

Tcdral  (Wnnifr  Chlleott).  l.COO's 

C'hJor-Trimetoii  (.Sclierliigt,  4-mllliKram  Ublcls.  l,(j(X)'» 

(lantrlsin  (rioffm.in-I.a  Roche'.  .Vgriiru  tatiIot.<,  l,000"s 

Noetec  (Squibb).  T.-rrnlr),  lOO"! 

SerpasU  (Clba),  0.24-fiuliigrani,  1,000'8 

Miltowrn  (C'art<r  [nxluct,-*;  .... 

EqnanH  (American  Home).  400-mHllgTara  tablet?,  l.nOCfa 

See  footniitis  .It  i-ud  of  t.ibli'. 


Price 


ti4.ge 

14.15 

22.  «0 
17.90 
24.00 

saw 

25.30 
4.20 
30..% 
61. 2U 
62.40 


Generic  name  > 


rrlc<- 


Tetracycline 

Penlclllln  O 

Dextroampbenamiiie  .lulfute 

Prednisone 

Theophyllin«M>phedrin€  pbenob«rbltal. 

Chlorpbenlramliie 

6nlfls<u:uoIe 

Chloral  hydrate 

Rpserpinc 

[Meprobaniate 


l.M 

.Ti 

.m 

8,  Vi 
1.40 

10.  M 
l.» 
.« 

20.M 


Trade  name  ' 


Price 


Hiiti^ol  (McNeil),  H-graln  tal.lcts.  l.nrxrs 

.Mvmiil  Sodium  (Lilly),  l'-..-«rain  tablets,  SCO's 

Vi-nlrHte  (Warner  Chilcott),  li>-miUignira  tablets,  1,000's 

|ii'.:ititin  d'arke-DavLi).  l'<i-(train.  1.000's - 

K,iiidi»in  (Sijuibb),  50-imlligrain  tablets,  1,000's 


$18.45 
18.30 
20.00 
10.08 
30.  7S 


Generic  name ' 


Butabarbital  sodium 

Secobarbital  sodium. 

Pentaerythritoi  tetranltrate_ 
Diphenylhydantoln  sodium. 
Rau wollla  serpentina 


Price 


»1.« 

170 

4.25 
1.  lu 


1  I'.iW  Red  Book. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lotiisiana.  Peritrate  is 
a  vasodilator  for  heart  patients.  The 
;.t^K:)l)le  who  use  it  must  keep  on  using  it 
lor  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  is  sold  by 
Warner-Chilcott  to  druggists  for  $20 — 
that  is  for  1,000  lO-millirram  tablets. 
Yet  under  the  complicated — and  I  must 
.-a.v  impronounceable — generic  name  of 
pcntaeo'thritol  tetranitrate.  it  is  avail- 
able for  98  cents. 

So  here  is  a  drug  that  a  person,  once 
it  is  prescribed,  must  use  for  the  rest  of 
hi.s  life;  it  can  be  bought,  under  its  ge- 
neric name  for  98  cents,  and  at  this  price 
the  manufacturer  makes  a  nice  profit. 
For  the  privilege  of  using  the  trade 
r.ame.  Peritrate.  instead  of  tlie  somewhat 
more  dlfiQcult  to  pronounce  generic 
name,  pentaerythritoi  tetranitrate.  the 
patient  has  to  pay  $20. 

Perhaps  It  is  too  much  to  expect'  a 
I'iiy.sician  to  write  a  generic  name  of  this 
kind  on  his  prescription  pad.  For  this 
rea.son  my  bill  provides  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
medicine,  even  If  the  physician  uses  the 
.■shorthand  trade  name,  the  druggist  Is 
not  only  empowered,  but  is  obliged  to  fill 
the  prescription  with  the  lower-priced 
generic  product.  Incidentally,  under  the 
Drug  Amendments  Act  of  1962,  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  is  required  to  have  a  re- 
view made  of  the  ofiaclal  names  by  which 
drugs  are  Identified  to  determine 
whether  revisions  are  necessary  "In  the 
Interest  of  usefulness  and  simplicity." 
If  he  finds  revisions  are  necessary,  he  is 
empowered  to  act.  So  far  as  I  know,  up 
to  the  present  the  Secretary  of  HEW  has 
taken  no  official  action  on  tills  front. 

The  drug  companies  cannot  be  blamed 
for  cooldng  up  the  unspellable  and  even 
un.speakable  generic  names  to  encour- 
ace  doctors  to  write  the  simple,  easy 
trade  names  of  products  on  their  pre- 
scription pads.  This  Is  the  way  the  busi- 
ness game  Is  played. 

In  other  words,  why  is  the  generic  word 
M)  complicated  and  unpronounceable? 
It  is  because  the  drug  companies  want  to 
fix  things  so  that  the  druggist  will  write 
merely  "Peritrate"  rather  than  the  name 
I  just  mentioned — "pentaerythritoi  tet- 
ranitrate." The  names  are  being  made 
so  complicated  that  it  is  impossible  to 
write  or  pronounce  t^em. 

But  when  Congress  has  actually  given 
a  Government  agency  the  power  to  do 
something  atwut  It,  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation, for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  a  name  like  "pentaerythritoi 
tetranitrate"  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  books  as  the  generic  name 
for  the  product.  Why  not  call  it  "PT "? 
That  would  be  good  enough. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the 
leading  drug  In  the  treatment  of  epilepsy. 
Dilantin,  the  trade  name  for  the  com- 
pound sold  by  Parke-E>avis,  Is  also  on 


'  Drug  catalogs. 

the  list  of  the  200  most  prescribed  di-ugs 
in  this  countrj'.  Parke-Davis'  price  to 
the  druggist  is  $10.08 — I'i  gram,  l,d00's. 
But  the  dmg  under  its  generic  name  is 
beyond  my  powers  of  pronunciation; 
and  my  guess  is  that  few  doctors  could 
spell  it  on  the  first  try. 

I  camiot  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
drug,  so  I  am  going  to  spell  it.  It  is 
•d-i-p-h-e-n-y-l-h-y-d-a-n-t-o-i-n." 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris],  who  is  occupy- 
ing the  chair,  has  written  that  down,  so 
that  he  may  see  if  he  can  pronounce  it 
when  he  goes  home  tonight.  Diphenyl- 
hydantoln under  that  name  is  available 
at  less  than  half  of  Parke-Davis'  price, 
which  Is  $4  25. 

Several  months  ago  I  presented  to  the 
Senate  .?oftie  interesting  facts  on  the  do- 
mestic and  international  price  conspiracy 
in  tetracycline,  the  current  most  impor- 
tant antibiotic  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  It  costs  about  1 
cent  to  produce  a  tetracycline  capsule, 
and  for  years  it  ha^  been  marketed  to 
druggists  for  30  cents  a  capsule,  and  con- 
sumers have  had  to  pay  50  cents. 

Incidentally,  this  was  a  worldwide  con- 
spiracy. They  did  not  even  exempt  tlie 
hungry  people  in  the  poorest  areas  in  the 
world.  Everybody  on  earth  had  to  pay 
50  cents,  no  matter  how  poor  he  might 
be. 

As  a  result  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission decision  in  1963  which  found 
American  Cyanamid.  Pflzer,  and  Bristol 
guilty  of  violating  antitrust  laws,  a  num- 
ber of  small  companies  began  market- 
ing tetracycline  at  much  lower  prices.  I 
think  they  were  perhaps  charging  5 
cents  for  a  pill  that  cost  a  penny  to  pro- 
duce. Most  of  these  small  companies 
have  now  been  hounded  out  of  the  mar- 
ket by  Pfizer,  holder  of  the  tetracycline 
patent,  through  patent  infringement  ac- 
tions, on  a  patent  that  probably  is  not 
valid. 

This  case,  which  was  on  appeal  in  one 
of  our  Federal  circuit  courts  for  over  2 
years,  has  recently  been  remanded  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  may  ul- 
timately reach  the  US.  Supreme  Court. 
Frankly,  by  the  time  this  case  is  finally 
settled — if  it  ever  will  be — I  am  willing  to 
give  almost  any  odds  that  the  tetra- 
cycline patent — which  runs  until  1972 — 
will  have  expired. 

Even  if  the  case  is  decided  for  the  pub- 
lic, the  public  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
gainer.  ' 

The  result  is  that  these  companies  will 
succeed  in  milking  the  public  by  charg- 
ing 50  cents  for  a  pill  that  costs  1  penny 
to  produce.  They  will  do  this  for  17 
years,  and  will  keep  the  case  in  court  by 
suing  small  people  to  keep  them  from 
producing  the  same  pill  until  the  patent 
runs  out.  Who  would  sue  these  com- 
panies to  get  his  money  back,  if  it  is  de- 


termined that  the  patent  is  not  valid, 
and  that  the  companies  were  guilty  of 
conspiracy  and  ought  to  be  in  jail,  after 
victimizing  the  public  for  17  years,  im- 
til  the  patent  finally  expired? 

The  ordinary  prescription  contains  16 
pills — $8  is  involved.  Who  would  hire  a 
lawyer  to  sue.  in  order  to  get  his  $7  back 
out  of  what  it  should  have  cost  for  the 
pills? 

The  strategy  is  for  the  companies  to 
keep  the  case  in  court  and  pr(x;eed  to  vic- 
timize the  public  for  17  yeers,  until  the 
patent  expires.  Then,  in  the  event  the 
companies  are  held  liable  for  damages, 
they  will  have  the  benefit  of  that  fine  de- 
cision which  was  made  to  benefit  General 
Electric  and  the  other  nine  electrical 
contractors  who  were  found  guilty  of 
systematically  uctimizing  the  public  for 
10  years  and  overcharging  on  bids  for 
Government  work.  The  money  they 
would  spend  in  antitrust  appeals  would 
be  deductible  as  an  ordinaiT  business  ex- 
pense, so  they  could  take  It  off  their 
taxes. 

However,  a  few  companies  have  man- 
aged, despite  Pflzer's  infringement  suits, 
to  continue  to  sell  tetracycline.  Before 
marketing,  every  batch  of  antibiotic."; 
must  be  checked  and  cleared  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

All  these  items,  whether  they  come 
from  large  or  small  companies,  must  be 
checked  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration before  they  can  be  sold. 

This   material — completely   satisfac- 
tory to  FDA — is  being  sold  for  as  low  as 
3 '2  cents  a  capsule  to  druggists   and  pa- 
tients pay  anywhere  from  6  to  10  cents 

As  a  result  of  this  price  competition, 
the  tetracycline  conspirators  have  had  to 
come  down  in  price.  But  they  have  a 
built-in  insulation  from  the  competitive 
forces  of  the  market  through  physicians' 
practice  of  prescribing  drugs  through 
major  brand  names.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  al!  three  of  the  major  compB- 
nies'  brand  names  are  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  the  200  most  prescribed  drugs 
And  what  do  these  sell  for?  According 
lo  the  1966  Red  B(X)k.  Achromycin — 
American  Cyanamid — is  sold  to  druggists 
for  17.6  cents  a  capsule;  Tetracyn-^ 
Pfizer — is  also  sold  for  17.6  cents  a  cap- 
sule; and  Tetrex — Bristol — is  sold  for 
17.7  cents. 

So  the  price  has  been  cut  in  half  be- 
cause a  few  small  manufacturers  were 
successful  in  offering  some  com.petition 
to  the  five  conspirators  in  this  field.  But 
the  public  will  not  get  the  benefit  of  what 
the  price  should  be,  because  in  all  prob- 
ability these  companies  will  succeed  in 
filing  lawsuits  and  keeping  litigation — 
fraudulent.  Improper,  frivolous  litiga- 
tion— continuing  against  these  com- 
panies who  are  trying  to  sell  the  product 
at  a  lower  price,  until  the  patent  expires. 
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(At  this  point  Mr.  Morsk  assumed 
the  chair  as  the  Presiding  OCQcer.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  price 
situation  poses  a  stark  issue  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  medicare.  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment going  to  subsidize  the  exorbi- 
tant profits  enjoyed  by  the  major  drug 
companies  by  buying  their  brand  name 
products  at  sucli  excessive  marltups? 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  some  of 
these  people  already  have  been  found 
gmlty  of  conspiracy.  Not  too  long  ago. 
the  Justice  Department  was  talkinpr 
about  dropping  its  criminal  conspiracy 
charge  against  these  f^ve  companies  who 
have  been  engaged  in  this  conspiracy.  I 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Justice  Department, 
and  It  landed  like  a  bombshell  In  their 
midst,  when  they  had  just  about  cleared 
It  with  all  the  people  necessary  to  drop 
this  case  aealnst  this  worldwide  inter- 
national conspiracy. 

Should  the  heavy  cost  burden  for  such 
products  be  thi-ust  on  the  backs  of  the 
American  people?  Or  should  we  en- 
courage competitive  free  enterpri.se  by 
making  it  possible  for  the  small  com- 
panies to  participate  in  the  medicare 
program  and  open  the  business  to  ordi- 
nary price  competition?  We  talk  a  lot 
about  the  free  and  open  market  repre- 
senting our  national  policy  toward  in- 
dustry. We  talk  a  lot  about  the 
necessity  of  keeping  open  the  channels 
of  trade;  of  the  viability  of  smaL  busi- 
ness enterprises;  of  the  need  for  the 
kinds  of  price  competition  which  small 
business  afifords.  Our  bill  offers  a  spe- 
cific opportunity  for  us  to  give  that 
policy  concrete  support.  For.  frankly, 
imless  this  bill  which  requires  generic 
prescribing  and  dispensing  is  pass<Kl,  we 
face  a  twofold  threat.  One  is  thi.t  the 
costs,  arising  from  the  acceptance  of 
brand  name  prices,  will  add  a  terrible 
financial  burden  in  carrying  out  the 
medicare  program.  The  other  is  that, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  we  will  turn 
our  backs  upon  small  business  and  -eject 
their  competitive  participation  In  the 
vast  drug  procurement  involved  in  this 
program. 

Enormous  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  major  dnig  companies  to  persuade 
prescribing  physicians  and  the  public 
that  highly  advertised  brand  names  are 
the  only  assurance  of  good  quality  in 
drugs.  A  recent  i.ssue  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association  Bul- 
letin, March  24,  1966,  indicates  that  this 
Is  the  chief  job  of  the  major  companies' 
detallmen^a  fancy  name  for  salesmen. 
Ten  large  drug  companies  reported  in  a 
survey  that,  since  the  speaking  program 
of  the  prescription  Industry  was 
launched  6  years  ago,  over  20,000 
speeches  have  been  made  by  their 
detallmcn. 

Imagine.  They  have  sent  out  people 
who  now  have  made  20,000  speeches,  to 
try  to  persuade  someone  that  something 
that  is  wrong,  is  correct — in  other  words, 
to  try  to  persuade  folks  that  black  is 
white  and  white  is  black. 

It  reminds  me  of  an  old  song : 

White  Is  black  and  black  Is  white, 
For  no  good  reason  that  I  know. 
Only  that  my  baby  says  It's  so. 

The  most  active  firm,  according  to  this 
memorandum,  is  Smith  Kline  L  French. 


We  can  easily  understand  why  this  com- 
pany is  busily  promoting  the  notion  that 
major  brand  names  are  the  index  to 
quality. 

Keep  in  mind  that  all  these  items  are 
checked  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  all  the  same  thing,  not  a 
bit  of  difference  in  it.  You  could  not  tell 
one  from  the  other,  unless  you  had  a  pro- 
gram in  your  hand.  Still,  the.se  people 
spend  a  fortune  advertising  that  there  is 
a  diCference. 

The  situation  is  similar  to  going  to  the 
doctor  in  the  dispensary  and  asking  him 
for  aspirin.  He  will  give  it  to  you  in  a 
httle  box.  I  saw  some  today.  It  had  no 
name  on  it.    It  just  said  "aspirin." 

It  is  not  marked  Bayer,  St.  Joseph's, 
or  anything  cl.sc.  It  is  only  marked  ■as- 
pirin." It  will  do  the  same  thing  as 
Bayer  aspirin  or  St.  Joseph's  aspirin. 
Thr.t  Is  Vvhat  they  give  to  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  and  we  have  enough  head- 
aches up  here  to  need  some  of  it. 

The  difiference  is  that  one  is  10  times 
more  than  the  price  of  the  other.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  other  drugs. 

Smith  Kline  &  French's  Dexedrino,  a 
widely  used  central  nervous  sy.stcm  stim- 
ulant, sells  to  druggists  for  $22  60 — 5  mil- 
li!,'ram  tablets,  1,000's.  This  branded 
product  is  also  on  the  list  of  the  200 
mo.st  widely  prescribed  drugs.  It  is  avail- 
able under  its  generic  name  of  "dextro- 
amphetamine sulfate"  from  smaller 
companies  for  75  cents. 

Dexcdrlne  for  which  the  druggist  pays 
$32  60  will  cost  the  patient  $40.  If  he  is 
lucky.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  doctor 
wrote  down  "dextroamphetamine  sul- 
fate" it  would  sell  for  75  cents  and  the 
patient  would  get  It  for  $1.25  Instead  of 
paying  $40. 

It  docs  not  seem  neces.sary  to  write 
down  dextroamphetamine  sulfate.  Per- 
haps It  would  be  possible  to  write  down 
DX,  and  the  druggist  would  know  what 
It  was.  Instead  of  the  name  that  the  drug 
company  would  give  It  to  make  it  so  un- 
pronomiceable  that  the  patient  and 
physician  would  have  difficulty  u.sing  IL 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  two 
or  three  companies  in  the  entire  United 
States  which  manufaicture  this  product, 
and  all  of  the  drug  companies — big  and 
little — which  sell  It,  buy  the  finished  bulk 
from  the  same  sources. 

All  they  do  is  buy  the  powder  and  make 
capsules  out  of  it.  It  is  all  the  same 
thing  and  it  is  made  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer. All  that  these  people  do  Is  to 
make  tablets  out  of  the  powder.  The 
difference  is  that  If  he  wrote  down  DX 
the  patient  would  pay  $1.50. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that 
Smith.  Kline  &  French  proudly  reports 
that  Its  speakers  have  put  over  the  brand 
name  message  to  some  400,000  persons  in 
civic,  professional,  and  student  au- 
diences; and  that  an  estimated  17  mil- 
lion people  have  heard  the  firm's  sales 
pitch  on  radio  or  TV  to  pay  $40  rather 
than  $1.50. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  knowledgeable 
buyers  of  drugs  have  been  purchasing 
under  generic  names  for  years  In  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  prices. 
The  New  York  Hospital  Introduced  its 
hospital  formulary  system  as  early  as 
1816:  that  is,  the  New  York  Hospital  has 
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been  doing  what  I  am  advocating  since 
1816. 

Under  this  system,  hospitals  buy  drujTs 
competitively  under  their  generic  name.s, 
and  physicians  losing  the  facilities  of  the 
hospital  signify  their  willingness  to  have 
these  generic  drugs  administered  to  their 
patients  even  if  their  prescriptions  actu- 
ally specify  brand  names.  Practically 
every  large  hospital  In  the  country  cur- 
rently engages  in  this  practice;  if  they 
did  not,  they  could  never  make  ends 
meet. 

What  I  am  advocating  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  do  what  the  hospital.<; 
do.  They  do  not  let  the  hcspitals  and 
the  druggists  shake  them  down  the  way 
someone  would  shake  down  the  ordlnai7 
citizen. 

Let  us  consider  this  a  moment.  If 
generic  dru?:s  are  good  enough  for  ."sicl-: 
patients  in  hospitals,  why  are  they  v.o\ 
good  enojgh  for  the  rest  of  us  not  m 
hospitals.  Even  U.S.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen—and for  that  matter,  the 
President  of  the  United  States — a:e 
given  generic  drugs  when  they  are  pa- 
tients at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
or  Walter  Reed.  The  Defense  Supply 
Atrcncy,  the  largest  procurement  agency 
for  drugs  in  the  world,  buys  its  medicine? 
on  a  competitive  basis  under  pcnerio 
name:  and  a  large  number  of  these  con- 
tracts are  awarded  to  small  companif? 
who  are  tho  low  bidders.  These  are  thf' 
driiEfs  that  are  stocked  at  Walter  Rpf^d 
and  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 

I  would  ask  this  question  of  those  wb  > 

say  we  must  buy  Pfizer.  Smith  Klein  k 
French,  or  Upjohn  products  by  the  brand 
name  because  we  want  to  be  sure  of  qual- 
ity control.  If  these  drutrs  which  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  and  Walter 
Reed  use  are  pood  enough  for  President 
John.son  when  he  goes  there  to  have  his 
gall  bladder  removed,  or  President 
Eisenhower  when  he  went  there  because 
of  a  serious  condition,  if  they  were  pood 
enough  for  Harry  Truman,  if  they  were 
good  enough  for  Pranklln  Delano  Roo.so- 
velt.  if  they  were  good  enough  for  John 
F.  Kennedy,  and  If  they  are  good  enoud; 
for  every  Senator  and  Congressman 
every  admiral,  general,  and  flghtine  man 
In  our  armed  services,  why  are  they  noi 
good  enough  for  the  rest  of  us? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  lifetime  I 
have  been  a  Senator  and  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  armed  services.  Durln_ 
those  times  I  have  had  drugs  admini.=- 
tered  to  me  by  their  generic  names  .^.^ 
a  private  citizen  I  have  had  to  buy  them 
by  the  brand  name.  One  cannot  tell 
the  difference  because  It  Is  all  the  same 
thing. 

If  they  are  good  enough  for  me  a.<;  a 
Senator,  and  if  they  are  good  enough  for 
the  President,  why  are  they  not  good 
enough  for  the  citizens  of  the  country? 
The  answer  Is  that  they  are. 

It  is  a  tremendous  expenditure  of 
money  by  a  few  major  drug  companie.s 
to  victimize  the  public  into  paying  40 
times  what  they  should  i>ay  for  a  pre- 
scription. Our  bill  does  not  cover  that 
situation.  I  would  say,  though,  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  not  going  to  pay 
for  this  hoax.  We  are  gcdng  to  pay  what 
we  ought  to  pay  for  it  and  it  will  be 
based  upon  competitive  bids. 


The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  has  as 
cosponsors,  in  addition  to  the  present 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Morse  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas]. 

The  bill  would  save  the  people  of  this 
country  billions  of  dollars  and  it  would 
prevent  the  public  from  being  victimized 
by  a  horrible  hoax. 

I  think  the  purpose  is  cleai'.  It  is  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  which  I  now  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference,  and 
I  request  that  the  text  thereof  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
w  ill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3614)  to  amend  titles  I.  IV. 
X.  XIV,  XVI,  XVHI,  and  XIX  of  the 
ScKial  Security  Act  to  require  that  drugs 
piovlded  by,  or  under  programs  receiving 
Federal  flnanclsd  assistance  pursuant  to 
such  titles  must  be  prescribed  and  fur- 
nished on  a  nonproprietary  or  generic 
basis,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   3614 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Umtcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a'memblcd.  That  fa)  sec- 
tion 2(a)  (in  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
piid  of  subparagraph  (D)  thereof,  (2)  by 
U.Bertlng  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(E)  thereof,  and  (3)  by  adding  after  sub- 
p^iragraph  (E)  thereof  the  following  new 
fubp.Tragraph  : 

"iFI  provide  that  all  drugs  provided  under 
tiif  State  plan  will  be  provided  on  a  non- 
proprietary or  generic  basis,  and.  If  a  pre- 
."rriptlon  Is  Involved,  will  be  prescribed  on 
such  a  basis;". 

(b)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  Is  .'imended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
rl.iuse  (12)  thereof,  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (13)  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  Iteu  of  such  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  and  (14)  provide  that  aU  drugs 
provided  under  the  State  plan  will  be  pro- 
vided on  a  non-proprietary  or  generic  basis, 
and  If  a  prescription  Is  Involved,  will  be 
prescribed  on  such  a  basis". 

(cl  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (12)  thereof,  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (13) 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  of  such  period 
the  following:  ";  and  (14)  provide  that  all 
drugs  provided  under  the  Stiite  plan  will  be 
provided  on  a  non-proprietary  or  generic 
bisLs,  and.  If  a  pre!?crlpt!on  !s  Involved,  will 
bo  prescribed  on  such  a  basis". 

(d)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
eiid  of  chuL'^e  (111  thereof,  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (12) 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  of  such  period 
following:  ";  and  (13)  provide  that  all  drugs 
provided  under  the  State  plan  will  be  pro- 
vided on  a  non-proprietary  or  generic  b.isls, 
and.  If  a  prescription  Is  Involved,  will  be 
prescribed  on  such  a  b.'isls.". 

(e)  Section  1602(a)  (15)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
p.iragraph  (C)  thereof,  (2)  by  ln.=^ertlng 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagrjiph  (D) 
thereof,  and  (3)  by  adding  after  sub- 
paragraph (D)  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(P)  provide  that  all  drugs  provided  un- 
der the  State  plan  will  be  provided  on  a 
non-proprietary    or    generic    basis,    and.    If 


a  prescription  Is  involved,  will  be  prescribed 
on  such  a  basis;". 

(fi  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  ( 1  i  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (21)  thereof,  (2)  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (22i 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  of  such  period 
a  semicolon  foUgwed  by  "and",  and  (3)  by 
adding  after  such'^aragraph  (22)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(23)  provide  that  all  drugs  provided  un- 
der the  Stjite  plan  will  be  provided  on  a 
non-proprietary  or  generic  basis,  and,  if  a 
prescription  is  Involved,  will  be  prescribed 
on  such  a  basis  ". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Subject^t^  subsection  (b) ,  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  quarter  (meani.ig  a  three- 
month  period  beginning  January  1.  April  1, 
July  1.  or  October  1  )  which  begins  after  the 
thirty-day  period  which  commences  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  h  other- 
wise entitled  under  title  I,  IV.  X.  XIV,  XVI,  or 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period 
before  July  1.  1968,  shall  be  withheld  by  rea- 
son of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State 
statute  which  prevents  such  St.ite  from 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tlo:i  2(a)(ll)(F),  402(a)  14i,  1002ia)(14), 
1402(a) (13),  1602(a) (15)  (F),  or  1902(a) 
(23). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  186: ft)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(tl  The  term  'drugs"  and  the  term  'blo- 
logicals',  except  for  purposes  of  stibsection 
(m)(5)  of  this  section,  include  only  such 
drugs  and  blologlcals.  resi)eclive!y,  as  are — 

"(1)(A)  Included  (or  approved  for  In- 
clusion) In  the  United  Sta'es  Pharmaco- 
poeia, the  National  Formulary,  or  the  United 
States  Homeopathic  Pharmacopoet.^,  or  in 
New  Drugs  or  Accepted  Dental  Ren^les 
(except  for  any  drugs  and  blologlcals  un- 
favorably evaluated  therein),  or  (B  ap- 
proved by  the  pharmacy  and  drug  therapeu- 
tics committee  (or  equivalent  committee) 
of  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  furnish- 
Ir.g  such  drugs  and  blologlcals  for  use  In 
such  hospital,  and 

'(2)  provided  on  a  non-proprietary  or 
generic  basis,  and,  If  a  prescrtptlor  is  in- 
volved, are  prescribed  on  such  a  basis." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)    shall   take  effect  January    1,    1967. 

During  the  dcli\ei-j-  of  speech  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Liuisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  lias  forgotten  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  wishes  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Senator's  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Senator  join  me.  I 
am  happy  to  have  him  as  a  cosponsor  of 
tile  bill.  The  Senator  from  Orci-on  has 
been  a  great  battler  against  monopoly 
and  for  the  public  interest  in  holding  the 
prices  of  drugs  and  other  products  at 
comix-titive  levels  I  am  happy  t.o  have 
his  support.  In  my  judgment,  no  man 
has  a  better  record  on  the  monopDiy  is- 
sue than  has  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NEXSON  As  I  understand  it,  one 
of  the  arguments  made  by  the  drug  com- 
panies for  the  necessity  oi  chargini  or 
marking  up  the  price  so  high  is  the  great 
cost  of  research  If  a  drus  can  be  sold 
as  a  generic  drug  for  a  dollar,  and  then 
a  company  puts  a  brand  name  on  it,  and 


sells  it  for  $22.  is  the  company  producing 
the  generic  product  losing  money? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No  Of 
course,  as  the  Senator  knows,  he  being 
chairman  of  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  as  long  as  these  drug  com- 
panies do  not  have  a  private  patent,  these 
drugs  can  be  sold  competitively.  Those 
who  compete  to  sell  these  drugs  at,  for 
example,  $1.40  per  1,000  tablets,  make  a 
profit  at  that  price.  They  are  glad  to 
get  that  price.  The  companies  make 
money  selhng  it  at  $1.40. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  sup- 
ported me  in  my  effort  to  stop  this  means 
of  getting  a  private  patent,  so  that  the 
companies  can  charge  100  or  1.000  times 
tlie  cost  of  the  product.  The  Senator 
has  supported  me  in  my  effort  to  stop 
that  kind  of  highu-ay  robbery.  At  the 
moment.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  prob-^ 
lem  of  the  patent  laws.  I  am  simply 
speaking  of  tlie  practice  of  milking  the 
public  by  using  brand  nan.e  drugs  and 
making  deals  with  doctors.  How  they 
are  paid  off.  I  do  not  know,  but  there 
must  be  something  bad  about  it.  I  am 
talking  alxiut  putting  pressure  on  doctors 
to  prescribe  by  brand  name  and  having  a 
patient  pay  about  $40  rather  than  $1.40 
for  a  drug. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Firrt.  let  me  say  I  am 
Flad  the  Senator  is  referring  to  the  pat- 
ent problem.  b(x:ausc  no  one  has  made  a 
more  courageous  fight  than  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  to  stop  the  shake- 
down of  the  American  taxpayers, 
whereby  they  pay  money  for  research, 
and  then  the  companies  doing  the  re-  . 
search  get  a  patent  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
search paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  and 
charge  exorbitant  prices  for  the  patent.ed 
product.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  been  able  to  make  progress  against 
it.  He  has  made  remaikable  progress. 
We  have  been  able  to  go  us  far  as  we 
should 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  been 
defeated  as  many  times  as  I  have  won, 
but  I  am  still  in  there  fighting. 

Mr.  MORSE  It  has  been  a  source  of 
pride  for  me  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
his  patent  fight. 

We  have  great  distances  to  go  yet  to 
remedy  the  drug  racket  Referring  to 
the  last  point  the  Senator  made:  namely, 
that  he  does  not  know  how  these  com- 
panies get  some  of  the  doctors  to  pre- 
scribe brand  name  drugs,  rather  than 
generic  drugs,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
there  is  some  controversy  over  efforts  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  get 
support  to  prevent  private  doctors  from 
being  really  part  owners  of  drug  com- 
panies that  manufacture  drugs,  and  then 
prescribing  those  drugs  to  their  patients. 
That  explains  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question. 

That  racket  on  the  part  of  the  medic  1 
profession  has  to  be  stopped,  ton.  I  am 
a  great  supporter  of  private  medicine 
I  am  not  a  supporter  of  license  on  tlie 
part  of  doctors  to  exploit  their  patients 
and  exploit  the  public  The  sad.  sordid 
record  is  that  that  is  involved  too  much 
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In  the  so-called  private  practice  of  medi- 
cine; and  we  shall  have  to  continue  to 
make  the  doctors  understand  that  after 
the  taxpayers  pay  for  most  of  their 
medical  education — they  do  not  like  to 
hear  us  say  that — but  if  it  was  not  for 
the  taxpayers,  these  doctors  would  dis- 
cover that  they  could  not  pay  foi  their 
medical  education.  The  taxpayer  who 
provides  the  schools,  the  laboratories, 
the  subsidies,  makes  It  possible  for  them 
to  become  so-called  private  practitioners. 
They  need  to  be  brought  under  fair,  just, 
and  reasonable  regulation:  and  here  is 
one  place. 

I  merely  rise  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  he  has  taken  on  just 
anotiier  pha.se  of  the  tieneral  problem 
that  he  has  been  fiphtinK  for  from  the 
beRinninK.  because  this  is  hitched  to  the 
problem  of  monopoly.  It  is  hitched  also, 
may  I  say.  to  the  problem  of  bringing  a 
profession  that  needs  to  be  brought  un- 
der reasonable  ref^ulation  to  task.  And 
the  medical  profession  needs  to  be 
brought  to  task,  in  order  to  stop  lust 
the  kind  of  exploiHn«  that  in  his  .speech 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  demon- 
strating  the  medical  profession  is  guilty 
of 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  P-e.si- 
dent.  to  make  the  matter  even  cleurer. 
suppose  a  man  goes  to  a  doctor  and  he 
says.  "Now,  here.  I  have  an  allergy." 

The  doctor  .says.  •Well,  fine,  I'll  give 
you  a  prescription." 

So  the  doctor  charges  him  perhaps 
around  $5  for  the  visit,  and  he  writes 
down  the  trade  name.  Chlor-Trimcton. 
If  the  patient  has  to  take  it  for  a  long 
time,  that  is  going  to  cost  him  $40  for  a 
bottle  of  1.000  4-miniBram  tablets.  If 
he  wrote  down  a  somewhat  more  difficult 
name,  chlorpheniramine,  that  would  cost 
the  patient  $2  for  the  .same  number  of 
tablets. 

If  I  do  say  it.  that  is  how  people  get 
rich,  selling  people  something  worth 
$1.40  for  $40 

This  bill  Is  not  directed  to  that  prac- 
tice. All  I  say  is  that  we  are  not  going 
to  pay  for  that  racket  under  the  medi- 
care program.  Let  these  people  call  it 
whatever  they  want  to;  they  can  call 
it  Chlor-Trlmeton  or  chlorpheniramine 
or  Ajax.  I  do  not  care;  but  it  has  got  to 
be  the  kind  of  drug  it  Is  supposed  to  be. 
and  they  are  going  to  sell  it  for  $2,  which 
would  be  the  cost  of  $1  40  plus  60  cents 
profit. 

In  fact,  the  Government  can  buy  it  for 
less  than  $1.40.  because  they  buy  it  on 
competitive  bids. 

This  is  a  racket  the  big  drug  manu- 
facturers are  trying  to  foist  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  small  fellows  are  trying 
to  compete.  They  arc  trying,  with  what 
little  Influence  and  money  they  have,  to 
compete.  They  are  trying  to  sell  it  for 
$1.40.  while  the  other  fellow  Is  trying  to 
get  laws  and  government  regulations  to 
make  us  pay  $40. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  will  agree 
that  someone  who  Is  able  to  pronounce 
that  generic  name  ought  to  have  $19 
taken  off  the  price,  will  he  not? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  dif- 
ficulty is.  even  If  some  sweet  old  person 
can  pronounce  the  name,  once  the  doc- 
tor writes  down  "Perltrate."  these  drug 
companies  have  been  to  the  State  lei^i.';- 
latures,  and  tliey  have  persuaded  44  of 
the  States  to  pass  laws  to  put  the  druK- 
gist  in  jail  If  the  person  can  pronounce 
the  name  and  ask  for  it  by  the  generic 
name,  and  the  druggist  supplies  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  .say  that  if  a  druggist  had  a 
stock  of  a  drug  under  the  generic  name, 
'nind  had  a  stock  of  the  drug  under  the 
brand  name,  tliat  if  a  patient  gets  a 
prescription  from  the  doctor  under  the 
brand  nsime.  and  goes  to  tiie  di-ugstore. 
and  the  druufiist  says,  "That  is  goiiig  to 
cost  you  $20,"  and  the  patient  says, 
"Well,  I  know  the  generic  name,  and 
that  is  a  dollar;  sell  me  the  dni4  under 
the  generic  name."  that  the  druggist 
cannot  do  that  under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The.se  peo- 
ple have  gone  to  44  State  legislatures— 
and  let  me  say  here  in  behalf  of  the 
legislators,  I  kriiow  how  these  things 
happen.  I  was  once  a  minute  clerk  In 
a  State  legislature.  Those  people  vote 
on  bills  half  the  time  without  knowing 
what  they  are  talking  about.  Some  of 
these  things  happen  very  fast.  They 
say,  "The  clerk  will  open  the  ma- 
chine,"— there  is  a  voting  machine — 
they  press  a  red  button  or  a  green  but- 
ton, and  boom,  it  is  all  over  with,  and 
nobody  knows  what  he  is  voting  on.  I 
have  seen  a  State  legislature  pass  100 
bills  in  a  single  day. 

The  minute  clerk  would  write  down 
that  the  bill  was  read  in  full.  This  is 
the  way  it  worked:  the  fellow  picked  up 
the  bill,  his  voice  droned  on  for  30 
.seconds,  and  it  was  pronounced  read  In 
full.  That  is  how  those  things  get 
through.  If  State  legislatures  under- 
stood how  these  things  are,  they  would 
not  pass  some  of  these  bills. 

But  bills  have  been  passed  by  44  State 
legislatures  to  make  it  against  the  law  for 
tliat  druggist  to  sell  you  this  drug.  Perl- 
trate. under  the  generic  name,  pentae- 
rythritol  tetranitrate,  when  the  doctor 
wrote  "Peritrat*." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  44  States  have  stat- 
utes which  prohibit  a  druggist  from  sell- 
ing to  the  patient  the  drug  under  the 
generic  name.  If  the  prescription  he  has 
from  the  doctor  has  It  under  the  brand 
name? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  exactly  correct.  Forty-four  States 
have  been  persuaded  to  engage  in  that 
hoax. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Has  any  Senator  ever 
entered  the  names  of  those  States  In  the 
Record? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  How- 
ever. I  shall  be  glad  to  obtain  them  and 
make  them  available  to  the  Senator  If 
he  wants  them. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  imagine  that 
most  of  the  people,  the  legislatures,  and 
the  Governors  of  those  44  States  had  no 
notion  of  the  effect  of  the  statute  which 
they  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  did 
Jesus  say — "Forgive  them.  Lord,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 


He  said  that  about  the  time  they  were 
nailing  Him  on  the  cross,  if  I  recall  my 
Scriptures  correctly. 

That  Is  a  rather  apt  description  of  tlie 
manner  in  wliich  the  legislatures  engage 
in  the  pa.s;:age  of  some  legislation. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  passed  a  meas- 
ure that  we  called  the  millionaire's 
amendment.  That  amendment  provided 
that  the  income  tax  could  not  excctd 
more  than  25  percent.  The  State  legi.s- 
latuie  agieed  to  that  measure  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  and  forced  Congress  to  call 
a  constitutional  convention  to  limit  the 
income  tax  to  25  percent. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  every  State  senator 
In  every  State  legislature,  explalnii;.; 
what  an  outiage  such  a  law  would  be  ai:(i 
how  it  would  not  benefit  more  than  l 
percent  of  the  people.  It  would  be  an 
outrage  and  would  be  unfair  to  the  rest 
of  the  peopie  in  the  country. 

The  next  session  of  the  legislature  re- 
pealed that  provision  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  the  same  way  in  which  it  had  passed 
it  before.  That  Is  about  the  manner  m 
which  someone  goes  about  getting  thi.«; 
kind  of  bill  passed.  The  b.ll  has  been 
euchred  through  44  legislatures  to  vic- 
timize the  people  of  those  States. 

I  am  trying  to  provide  that  when  we 
spend  the  money  on  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, we  should  be  sure  that  we  do  n^t 
fall  into  the  trap  set  by  the  drug  com- 
panies which  spend  a  lot  of  mone>"  on 
lobbying  to  victimize  the  people  of  tliis 
country. 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  would  tliat  work 
under  the  medicare  program  In  the  ca.se 
of  a  beneficiary  who  receives  a  prescrip- 
tion for  drugs? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows  under  the  Constitution  it  l.s 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  over- 
ride State  laws.  Our  law  prevails  over 
theirs.     Is  the  Senator  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  NELSON.     Not  much  of  a  lawyer 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  a  law  school  profe,'-- 
.sor.  He  no  doubt  recalls  that  clau.se  m 
the  Constitution  that  provides  that  the 
laws  of  Congress  are  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  so  that  our  law  prevails  over 
Stale  law. 

If  we  want  to  do  so.  we  can  prevail 
over  the  State  laws  In  this  field,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  medicare  pro- 
gram passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  the  expenditure  of  Federal  money 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. We  do  not  have  a  States  liglii 
problem  Involved  here.  This  is  Federal 
money  that  would  be  expended  on  a  Fed- 
eral program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Congress  is  supreme  In 
regard  to  legislation  that  It  wants  to  pass 
on  any  subject  over  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  TJie  Senator 
Is  correct.  I  am  a  great  States  rlghter 
myself.  I  have  heard  very  ridiculous 
arguments  made  here,  but  I  have  never 
heard  any  Senator  rise  on  the  floor  and 
say  that  the  State  government  has  tlie 
right  to  administer  a  Fedei^al  program. 

This  Is  a  Federal  program,  and  we  have 
a  right  to  do  what  we  want  with  It.  The 
Federal  law  Is  supreme  over  State  law. 


Mr.  NELSON.  I  want  to  clarify  this 
matter  for  my.self.  This  would  mean 
tiien  that  a  beneficiary  under  the  health 
insurance  program  would  *>€  able  to  go 
to  the  drugstore  with  a  doctor's  pre.s^rlp- 
tion  for  a  brand  name  drug  and  that  the 
drugstore  would  give  him  that  drug  un- 
der the  generic  name. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  what 
u  amounts  to.  If  a  person  under  the 
medicare  program  Is  provided  with  a 
l.:escription  by  the  doctor  for  a  diaig.  he 
would  take  that  prescription  to  the  drug- 
.nore. 

Suppose  Uiat  the  dixtor  writes  Per- 
iirate.  The  druggist  can  say:  "I  can 
rivc  you  that  drug.  It  will  cost  you  $40. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  exact'y  the 
.same  product.  It  is  pentaerythritol 
tetranitrate.  And  It  will  cost  you  less 
than  $2  instead  of  almost  $40.  Which 
do  you  want?  Do  you  want  the  S40 
product  or  the  $2  product?  It  is  all  the 
.'iame." 

My  dad  used  to  say  that  people  like 
to  be  fooled,  and  that  if  they  like  to  do 
.sn.  they  have  that  p-ivilcge.  He  used 
to  say  that  at  one  time  he  was  a  travel- 
Ins;  salesman  selling  patent  medicines, 
lie  had  two  patent  mcdicine.s.  One  was 
high  poplownim  and  the  other  was  low 
poplahighrum.  They  were  both  an  ex- 
tract of  poplar  oil.  The  bottles  were 
both  the  same  size.  One  product  sold 
for  $1  and  the  other  sold  for  50  cents. 
The  only  difference  was  that  the  high 
poplowrum  was  made  from  the  bark  of 
the  poplar  skinned  down  the  tree,  and 
the  other  was  made  from  the  bark  of  the 
poplar  skinned  up  the  tree. 

If  a  person  wanted  to  buy  the  high 
poplowrum,  he  could  pay  50  cents  for  it. 
or  he  could  buy  the  low  poplahighrum 
and  pay  $1  for  it.  Both  products  were 
the  extract  of  poplar  oil  and  the  bottles 
were  the  same  size 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh 
to  add  my  full  support  to  Senator  Long's 
bill  requiring  the  prescribing  and  dis- 
pensing of  drugs  by  generic  name  when 
the  Federal  Government  foots  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  major  drug  companies  have  en- 
joyed a  singular  immunity  from  the 
forces  of  competition.  Their  profits 
rank  in  the  category  of  the  fabulous. 
Even  though  Inquiry  into  drug  prices 
by  the  late  Senator  Kefauvcr  had  the  re- 
sult of  strengthening  the  regulatory 
powers  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 


tration it  seems  to  have  had  little  effect 
upon  the  shocking  profiteering  that  goes 
on  in  the  drug  industry. 

A  few  weeks  ago  when  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  reported  that  the 
jjrofits  of  the  major  drug  companies 
ranked  second  to  automobiles  in  siz*.  it 
pro\lded  some  Interesting  figures  on  in- 
dividual companies.  For  example,  Smith 
Kline  &  French  enjoyed  in  1964  a  33-per- 
cent^ i;;ite  of  return  on  its  investment, 
after  taxes  The  report  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Kefauvcr  committee  showed 
that  in  1958  it  made  33.1  percent.  Tiiere 
was  practically  no  change. 

Other  major  profitmakers  In  1964 
were  American  Home  Products  with  a 
net  return,  after  taxes,  on  investment  of 
27.4  percent;  Sterling  Drug,  with  21  2 
percent;  Warner-Lambert,  with  20  5  per- 
cent; Upjolm  with  17  percent.  Some  of 
the  major  drug  companies  did  even  bet- 
ter in  1964  than  they  did  in  1958.  Lilly 
upped  its  profit  rate,  after  taxes,  from 
13  2  percent  m  1958  to  15.9  percent  in 
1964;  Abbott  went  from  14.6  percent  to 
15  4  percent.  When  it  is  considered  that 
tlie  national  average  for  the  500  largest 
manufacturing  companies  in  the  country 
is  about  10  percent.  tWs  record  is  par- 
ticularly surprising. 

And  what  will  it  be  unless  this  generic 
bill  is  passed  by  the  Congress?  In  the 
past  the  major  hospitals  throughout  the 
country — In  the  interests  of  economy— 
have  purchased  generically  on  a  com- 
petitive bidding  basis.  With  the  Fed- 
eral Government  footing  the  bill  under 
medicare,  they  no  longer  will  have  as 
direct  an  int-erest  in  keeping  down  hos- 
pital drug  costs.  The  result  will  be  that 
high-pnced  brand  names  will  be  expand- 
ed in  the  filling  of  doctors'  prescriptions 
Officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration have  stated  that  the  quality 
of  drugs  sold  under  generic  name  are 
comparable  to  the  highly  advertised 
brand  names  sold  at  high  prices.  For 
years  these  generic  drugs  have  been  used 
in  the  country's  leading  hospitals.  They 
are  purchased  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Defense  Supply  Agency — 
both  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  substantial  buyers  and  testers  of 
drugs.  Leading  physicians  of  the  coim- 
try  recommend  them  to  their  patient."-, 
and  they  are  stocked  by  the  most  repu- 
table and  responsible  pharmacists. 

Unless  this  generic  bill   is  passed  by 
the  Congress,  the  costs  of  medicare  to 


the   Federal    Government   will   be   sub- 
stantially increased. 


ADJOURNMENT    \rSTTL    11    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  am.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  pm.'  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
Ju'y  14.  1966.  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATION 
Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  July  13,  1966: 

In  the  Coast  Guaed 

Rear  Adm.  Paul  E,  Trimble,  \SS  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Assistant  Commandant  of  tiie 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  with  tlie  rank  of  vice 
admiral. 


"WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
Uie  Senate  July  13.  1966' 

The  nomination  sent  to  tlie  Senate  on 
June  15,  1966.  of  Donald  J  WUUs  to  be  post- 
master at  MLDervtt.  In  tlie  State  of  Ohio. 


coNFIR^L^'^oNs 

Executive  non^lnations  corifirmcd   bv 
the  Senate  July  13.  1966: 
AcENCT    FOR    International   Development 

William  S.  Gaud,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Administrator  of  thie  Agency  for  Interna- 
tion.a!  Development 

U  S  AD\^sop.T  Commission  on  Internationai. 
Edvcational   and   Ci-ltttral   Aftairs 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tion Indicated : 

Dr  Walter  Adams  of  Michigan,  to  be  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S  Advisory  Conunlssion  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural  ASairs 
for  term  expiring  May  11,  1969.  and  untU  Ins 
successor  Is  appointed  and  has  quahfied 

Dr.  Joseph  V,  Smiley  of  Colorado,  to  be 
member  of  t!ie  U  .S  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Culttiral  Af- 
fairs for  term  expiring  May  11.  1969.  and 
until  his  successor  Is  appointed  and  has 
qualified. 

Dr  Pauline  Tompkins,  of  Maine,  to  be 
member  of  tlie  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs for  term  expiring  May  11.  1968.  and 
until  her  successor  is  appointed  and  has 
qualified. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Firil  Anniversary  of  Convening  of 
Confess  of  Micronesia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

or   PENN3Tl.VA>fIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13, 1966 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  con- 


vening of  their  first  territory  wide  Con- 
gre.ss. 

A  year  ago  Congressman  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  and  I  observed  and  participated 
in  the  formal  opening  of  that  Congress 
for  the  people  of  the  Marianas,  Caroline, 
and  Marshall  Islands,  islands  which  the 
TTnitcd  States  has  administered  as  a 
trust  territory  for  the  United  Nations  as 
a  result  of  World  War  II. 

On  July  12.  1965,  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilepe  to  address  the  first  Micronesian 
Congress  in  the  territorial  headquarters 
at  Saipan  I  was  there  to  represent  Con- 
gressman Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  chairman 


of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  of  which  1  am  a  member. 

Spread  over  3  million  square  miles  of 
the  Western  Pacific  Ocean,  the  2,141 
islands  with  a  population  of  some  90.000 
people,  are  knowTi  to  Americans  for  the 
battles  fought  there  in  World  War  II 
and  as  the  testing  grounds  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  after  the  war. 

As  the  islands'  administrator  the 
United  States  has  worked  for  the  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  progress  of  the 
people,  fosterinp:  schools,  teachers,  ira- 
mimizatlon  and  hospital  programs.  The 
first  Micronesian  Congress  i.s  a  symbol 
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of  the  progress  that  has  been  made—a 
sUniificaiit  step  hi  the  development  of 
self-government  for  these  people.  A  vital 
tradition  of  American  democracy  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  Microneslans  v.ho 
occupy  a  strategic  position  In  the  Pacific 
area.  They  are  an.xious  to  prove  them- 
selves capable  of  such  political  matuHty 
and  I  wish  them  well  in  this  endeavor. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'SENTATIVES 

Wednesdatj.  July  13.  1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  right 
of  self-determination  and  Independence 
for  all  peoples  is  a  prmciple  firmly  en- 
graved in  the  American  character;  and  it 
Is  In  pursuit  of  these  prniciples  that  the 
United  States  has  guided  her  actions. 
Yet  t-o  more  than  25  nations  in  the  ru  d- 
em  world,  these  principles  of  freedom 
and  justice  mean  only  memories  and 
hope.  These  are  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastem  Europe.  Asia,  and  the  Caribbean. 

It  is  in  sympathy  with  the  unfulfilled 
aspiratioiis  of  these  gallant  people  that 
the  President  recently  designated  the 
week  beginning  July  17.  1966.  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  The  eighth  annual  re- 
sixjn.se  to  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
86th  Congress.  Captive  Nations  Week  Is 
dedicated  to  the  exhibition  of  US.  de- 
termination that  the  status  quo  of  Com- 
munist domination  should  not  be  recog- 
nized as  a  peinianent  situation.  I;  is 
appropriately  centered  on  those  nations 
now  engulfed  by  communism.  By 
strengthening  the  weapons  of  truth  and 
fact  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
ceremonies  and  activities  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  will  thus  contribute  to  overall 
American  support  of  the  gallant  cause  of 
freedom 

Many  have  recently  pointed  out  the  so- 
called  process  of  "liberalization"  that 
seems  to  be  taking  place  in  a  number  of 
Communist  satellites:  and  being  a  realis- 
tic observer  of  woiid  politics,  one  must 
be  aware  of  certain  movements  in  this 
direction. 

However,  though  he  may  see  some 
brief  hints  of  progress,  an  astute  observer 
will,  beyond  doubt,  recognize  that  these 
people  are  not  free,  nor  are  they  even 
close  to  true  po.sse.ssion  of  the  freedom 
with  which  we  of  this  country  are  bles.sed. 
Witness  the  Beilin  wall,  witness  the  re- 
cent rise  of  religious  ten.sion  in  Poland; 
witne.ss  numerous  other  instances  of  to- 
talitarian suppression  of  ideas  and  ac- 
tion. Communist  oppression  has  sought, 
without  success,  to  destroy  the  existence 
of  national  identity  in  these  nations; 
and  the  all  too  gradual  improvements 
have  brought  virtually  no  change  in  the 
actual  status  of  personal  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence. 

Therefore,  in  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  we  must  recognize  the  plight 
of  these  people  and  pledge  our  supi)ort 
ill   their  aspiration  and  struggle.     Flec- 


ognizlng  their  undying  spirit,  we  should 
extend  our  sympathy  at  all  times  and 
our  aid  to  the  people  where  it  may  be 
practicable  in  order  to  negate  the  unjust 
denial  of  their  inalienable  rights. 

President  Johnson,  In  his  proclama- 
tion of  July  8,  1966,  has  invited  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
observe  Captive  Nations  Week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  and 
has  urged  them  "to  give  renewed  devo- 
tion to  the  just  aspirations  of  all  pe<J- 
ple  for  national  independence  and  hu- 
man liberty."  In  addition,  it  should  be 
our  duty  and  responsibility  to  put  forth 
evei-y  effort  enabling  the  family  of  cap- 
tive nations  to  receive  the  opportunity 
to  reenter  the  family  of  free  nations;  they 
.should  not  be  thwarted  by  lack  of  support 
and  encouragement  in  their  quest  for  re- 
newed membership  in  this  privileged 
group. 

And.  of  cour.se,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  goes 
for  the  people  of  Russia  as  well,  for  those 
ensla\ed  by  communism  in  the  Soviet 
Union  will  .someday  be  freemen  as  they 
attain  their  inalienable  rights. 


judgment  it  will  make  flying  safer  and 
certainly  more  comfortable  and  reliable 
for  the  traveling  public. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  FAA 
should  continue  its  efforts  toward  th* 
.solution  of  this  and  other  problems  con- 
fronting aviation  in  the  Wa.shington 
area.  Certainly  Boiling  Field  and  other 
airports  in  this  general  area  should  be 
examined  and,  if  possible,  utilized  to 
make  the  city  of  Washington  conven- 
iently accessible  to  general  aviation  traf- 
fic as  well  as  scheduled  commercial 
flights. 

For  some  time  many  have  been  urgin'.; 
the  utilization  of  the  Bolling-Anacostia 
facility  for  nonscheduled  air  traffic.  Ii 
makes  good  sense  to  me.  and  I  hope  alon^' 
with  the  regulations  recently  announced, 
further  study  and  early  action  will  result 
in  even  better  service  and  safer  air  trans- 
portation for  the  citizens  of  this  counti  y. 


Washington  National  Airport  and  the  FAA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  13.  1966 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  in  the  past  month.  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Hou.se, 
and  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the 
serious  problems  confronting  the  travel- 
ing public  at  Washington  National  Air- 
port. 

I  have  pointed  out  in  my  statements  to 
the  House,  the  tremendous  increa.se  in 
traffic  at  Washington  National  and  the 
physical  impossibility  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  flights  in  and  out  of  this 
airport.  I  have  also  suggested  that 
stricter  regulations  by  FAA  be  initiated 
and  that  other  airports,  particularly 
Dulles,  be  utilized  for  long-haul  flights. 

I  was  therefore  pleased  to  note  that  the 
FAA,  on  July  1.  1966,  announced  the 
adoption  of  a  new  policy  effective  Au- 
gust 7,  1966.  which  should  greatly  im- 
prove conditions  at  Washington  National. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  long-haul  flights  will  be 
drastically  curtailed  at  Washington  Na- 
tional, that  the  number  of  scheduled 
air  taxi  and  general  aviation  flights  will 
be  equitably  controlled  along  with  com- 
mercial air  carrier  flights  to  .secure 
maximum  safety  and  prompt  scheduling 
at  Washington  National. 

While  the  changes  suggested  may  not 
correct  all  of  the  problems.  I  believe  this 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
commend  the  FAA  administration  and 
Its  Administrator,  Gen.  William  F.  Mc- 
Kee  for  this  effort  to  improve  service 
and  to  end  congestion  at  Washington 
National  Airport. 

I  anticipate  that  various  organizations 
will  be  critical  of  this  effort,  but  in  my 


Malawi:  Independence  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
6,  while  this  body  was  In  recess,  the  na- 
tion of  Malawi  obsei-ved  the  second  anni- 
ver.sai"y  of  Its  independence  and  pro- 
claimed Itself  a  republic  within  the  Brit- 
Lsh  Commonwealth.  It  is  with  extreme 
pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  warmest  greetings  to  His  Excel- 
lency Kamuzu  Banda.  first  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Malawi;  to  His  Excel- 
lency Vincent  H.  B.  Gondwe,  Malawi  .s 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Sutes;  and 
to  all  the  people  of  Malawi. 

Malawi,  formerly  known  as  Nyasaland, 
was  years  ago  an  important  base  of  oper- 
ations for  the  slave  trade.  The  territory 
was  relatively  unknown  until  men  such 
as  the  explorer-missionary  David  Livin-J- 
stone  ventured  there  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century.  Livingstone  was  a 
foe  of  the  slave  trade  and  his  explora- 
tions led  to  the  establishment  of  mis- 
sions by  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  In  1874-75  to 
carry  on  his  work.  In  1878.  the  African 
Lakes  Co.  was  formed  by  Scottish  busi- 
ne.ssmen  to  supply  the  missions  and  to 
combat  slave  trading  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  commercial  alternatives. 

The  task  of  eliminating  the  remaining 
slave  trading  groups  fell  to  the  British 
Government,  which  annexed  the  terri- 
tory in  1891.  The  British  Protectorate 
of  Nyasaland  continued  until  1953,  when 
it  was  joined  with  Southern  Rhode.sia 
and  Northern  Rhodesia  in  the  Central 
African  Federation.  However,  Nya.sa- 
land  preferred  an  independent  future 
and  the  Federation  dissolved. 

A  smooth  transition  from  colonial  rule 
to  responsible  African  government  con- 
tinued, and  Nyasaland  became  an  Inde- 
pendent member  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth on  July  6, 1964. 


Rich  in  natural  splendor.  Malawi  has 
been  described  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful countries  In  Africa.  Her  striking 
mountain  scenery  and  Lake  Nyasa,  third 
largest  In  all  of  Africa,  make  Malawi  a 
highly  attractive  country  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tourism. 

Malawi's  agriculturally  based  economy 
i.s  similar  to  those  of  many  of  the  newly 
independent  African  States.  She  de- 
pends upon  agriculture  for  the  main 
source  of  her  export  earnings.  The 
country  Is  endowed  with  good  land  and 
imaginative  management  has  resulted  in 
Increased  production.  A  major  effort  in 
this  direction  Is  the  young  pioneer  pro- 
pram  which  teaches  young  Malawians 
new  agricultural  methods.  Other  proj- 
ects are  a  $r  million  sugar  factory,  a 
textile  mill,  housing  construction,  and 
a  transistor  radio  plant.  A  $9  million 
hydroelectric  facility  will  provide  enough 
power  for  any  planned  expansion 
through  1975. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  alx)ve  facts  Indicate  that  Malawi 
is  using  Its  Independence  with  skill  and 
Imagination.  There  are  problems  to  be 
overcome,  It  Is  true,  but  the  courage  and 
determination  demonstrated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Malawi  can  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  they  will  overcome.  I  congratulate 
them  on  a  job  well  done  and  urge  them 
to  continue  in  the  tradition  of  unselfish- 
ness and  achievement  as  the  Republic  of 
Malawi  marches  forward  under  a  banner 
of  cooperation  and  progress. 


Congrettman  Grover  Report*  on  New 
York  Congressional  District  Opinion 
Poll 


11.7 

26  8 


No  opinion *  ^ 

No    answer 67.3 

(c)    Negotiate    best    possible    peace    terms 
and  withdraw? 

—  .  35.2 


Yes. 

No_ 


20.7 

No  opinion 10.  1 

No   answer ^ 34.0 

3.  U  the  U.N.  were  to  negotiate  a  compro- 
mise settlement  in  Vict  Nam.  would  you  ta- 
vor  United   States'  acceptance? 
Yes 64   7 


No- 


27.  8 


No  opinion ^  ^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  Nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13.  1966 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  results  of  my 
annual  questionnaire. 

This  year's  poll  was  prepared  and 
analyzed  by  the  political  science  students 
of  C.  W.  Post  College  under  the  direction 
of  Dean  Alvln  C.  W.  Bah n sen  to  whom 
I  extend  my  thanks  for  a  difficult  job  well 
done. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

[In  percent  1 
1    Should    the    United    States    withdraw 
from  Santo  Domingo? 

Yes - 31.9 

No 53.5 

No   opinion H  2 

No   answer ■"    3.4 

2.  In  Viet  Nam.  which  ol  the  following 
courses  do  you  favor? 

(a)  Intensify  U.S.  Military  action  toward 
ending  the  war  quickly; 

Yes .. 59.5 

No 13.9 

No  opinion 2.  5 

No  answer 24.1 

ibl  Increase  military  aid  without  Amerl- 
cuu  troops;  or 


No   answer 

4  Should  the  United  States  seelc  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  by  the 
Inclusion  of  Red  China  In  negotiations? 

Yes.. - - 54  8 

No - 37  3 

No  opinion S- * 

No  answer --     2.5 

5  Do  you  favor  our  present  policy  of  ad- 
mitting Cuban  refugees? 

Yes *6  4 

NO - 44   1 

No  opinion "^ ^ 

No   an.swer 1  ^ 

6.  Do  you  favor  distributing  foreign  aid 
through  the  United  Nations? 

Yes - --  22  2 

No - 72.4 

No    opinion 3.8 

No    answer ^^ 

7.  Should  foreign  economic  aid  be  con- 
tinued and  increased  providing  conditions 
are  placed  upon  Its  use? 

Yes --- - 51   5 

NO. —   42   3 

No  opinion 3.  8 

No  answer 2.4 

8.  Should  organized  groups  be  allowed  to 
demonstrate  for  or  against  Government  poli- 
cies? 

66.1 

28.6 


Yes -- 30  4 

No - 60   2 

No  opinion 7.3 

No  answer 2.  1 

12  Do  you  favor  the  Presidents  recom- 
mendations to  Increase  the  withholding  tax 
on  Income? 

Tes - 34   1 

No - - 60.5 

No  opinion 4.  1 

No  answer 1  3 

13.  Do  you  favor  a  national  lottery? 

Yes.-.. 73   1 

No.. - 21   6 

No  opinion *  ^ 

No  answer ■  ^ 

LABOR  AND  BUSINESS 

[In  percent] 

14  Do  you  favor  placing  greater  federal 
restrictions  on  organized  labor  in  public 
service  and  utility  strlltes? 

Yes — -- 77.8 

No 19  4 

No  opinion 2.  1 

No  answer 7 

15  Should  labor  disputes  Involving  com- 
panies with  national  interests  be  mediated 
by  the  Federal  Government? 

Yes— - - - -  72  2 

No - 23  0 

No  opinion 3.  5 

No  answer 1   3 


Yes. 
No- 


No    opinion 3  3 


No  answer. 


2.0 


9.  Should  the  Federal  Government  remove 
all  passport  restrictions  for  citizen  travel 
abroad? 

Yes 27  3 

No — 66.  9 

No    opinion ^  ^ 

No   answer -3 

BUDGET  AND  TAXES 

(In  percent] 
10    Do  you  feel  It  Is  possible  for  the 
eral  Government  to  continue  xm  spend 
sums  for: 

(a)  military  tises? 

Yes - 

No... - - 

No  opinion 

No  answer 

(b)  space  experimentation? 

Yes 

No - 

No  opinion 

No  answer 


Ped- 

large 


63.3 

26.3 

4.0 

64 


58   1 

31.2 

4  8 

5.9 


(c)  social  Improvements  (housing,  wel- 
fare, health)  ? 

Yes. —  44   8 

No 47   0 

No  opinion 3-6 

No  answer 4  7 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  Increases  In  federal 
excise  taxes  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent? 


16.  Do  you  favor  a  major  review  of  orga- 
nized labor  as  It  affects  our  present  society, 
toward  the  end  of  establishing  a  new  Labor 
Relations  Act? 

Yes - - 78  9 

No -   Hi 

No  opinion 7  1 

No  answer 2  9 

(a)  Should  federal  legislation  be  passed  to 
eliminate  so-caUed  rlght-to-work  laws? 

Yes - - —     25  I 

No — 58.  9 

>No  opinion —     12.  2 

No  answer 3.  8 

17.  Do  you  favor  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage? 

Yes - — 20  5 

No —  - 71  3 

No  opinion 6.  5 

No  answer ^  7 

18.  Do  you  favor  the  establishment  of  fed- 
er;U  standards  for  business  ethics? 

Yes. — 52.8 

No - - 37.  5 

No  opinion 7.  3 

No  answer 2  4 

19.  Do  you  favor  more  strict  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regulations  of  T.V.  and  radio  adver- 
tising? 

Yes 55.  5 

No. — -     39.  0 

No  opinion 4.  6 

No  answer •  ^ 

SPACE 

(In  percent) 

20.  Should  the  United  States  seek  an  in- 
ternational agreement  on  the  use  of  space 
for  military  purposes? 

Yes. 63.7 

No - -   26.  5 

No  opinion 6.  0 

No  answer 


18 


21.  Do  you  believe  that  our  crash  program 
to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  Is  worth  the  cost 
of  It? 

Yes - -  47  4 

No - 46.  0 

No  opinion 5  7 

No  answer _.™ 


.9 
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POVEKIV 

(In  percent] 

22.  Do  you  think  the  President's  anti-pov- 
erty program; 

( a )  shou  Id  be  expanded  ? 

Yes- --  '0  7 

No £3   5 

No  opinion 5.  8 

No  answer 20  0 

(b)  already  goes  too  far? 

Yes - -  E2  7 

No 17.  4 

No  opinion 5.  4 

No  answer . 24.  5 

(c)  should  be  withdrawn? 

Yes 39.  1 

No 26.  5 

No  opinion V.  4 

No  answer- 27.  0 

23.  Should  the  anti-poverty  program  be 
supervised  and  directed  by : 

(a)  the  Federal  Government? 

Yes ..- 33.  1 

No 31.  8 

No  opinion 6.  1 

No  answer 23.  0 

(b)  the  Stfcte  Governments? 

Yes... 21  0 

No 3!.   2 

No  opinion 6.  6 

No  answer ?C.  2 

(c)  the  Local  Governments? 

Yes c3.  1 

No 33.  0 

No  opinion 8.  1 

No  answer 27  8 

24  Should  anti-poverty  spending  by  the 
Federal  Governnjent  be  increased? 

Yes 17.0 

No 74.3 

No  opinion 4.  2 

No  answer 4.  5 

(a)  Do  you  favor  Federal  rent  subsidies 
to  individuals? 

Yes 8  3 

No 84   5 

No  opinion 5.  2 

No  answer 1.0 

SUBURBAN  RKNEWAI.  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

I  In  percent] 

25  Do  you  favor  Federal  Governmpnt  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Pro- 
gram? 

Yes 45.  1 

No- 45    2 

No  opinion 6  8 

No  answer 29 

26.  Should  federal  funds  be  used  to  meet 
mass  transportation  problems: 

(a)  through  loans? 

Yes 57  0 

No 17.  8 

No  opinion . 3.  4 

No  answer 21.  8 

(b)  through  outrtgbt  grants? 

Yes 25   2 

No 36  4 

No  opinion 4  5 

No  answer 33.  9 

(c)  not  at  all? 

Yes 15.  9 

No 35.  2 

No  opinion 6.  6 

No  answer 43.  3 


27.  Should  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
sidize the  building  of  Inter-state  bridges 
across  L/ong  Island  Sound? 

Yes 59   5 

No 33.  2 

No  opinion 6  0 

No  answer 1.  3 

FEDERAL     POWERS 

(In  percent] 

28.  Should  there  be  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident in: 

( a )  domestic  affairs? 

Yes .- 28   1 

No 38  8 

No  opinion »_» 3  4 

No    answer 29  7 

(b)  foreign  affairs? 

Yes -._ .--  29.  7 

No- 35.  8 

No  opinion 4.7 

No  answer 29.  8 

(c)  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs? 

Yes -.  34  7 

No — 34,  7 

No  opinion 4  2 

No  answer 26  4 

(d  1    not  at  all? 

Yes 26  4 

No 23.  1 

No  opinion 5.9 

No  answer 44  6 

29  In  view  of  the  Increased  political  power 
being  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court,  woiiki 
you  favor  constitutional  changes  limiting  the 
term  of  office  for  these  Justices? 

Yes-.- - 64  0 

No ---  30  1 

No  opinion 3  6 

No  answer 2  3 

HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION 

[In  percent] 

30.  Do  you  favor  federal  aid  to  private  and 
parochial  schools: 

(a)  for  school  construction? 

Yec 37. 1 

No -- 57.8 

No  opinion 1    6 

No  answer 3.  5 

(b)  for  textbooks  and  teaching  materials? 

Yes 37.0 

No 57.  7 

No  opinion 1   6 

No  answer 3  7 

(c)  for  teachers  salariee? 

Yes 29  0 

No 63   5 

No  opinion 3.6 

No  answer 3.  9 

31.  Do  you  favor  the  present  federal  Medi- 
care program? 

Yes_ .-  57  0 

No 36  0 

No  opinion 6   1 

No    answer .9 

EEAPIXJRTIONMENT 

I  In  ptercent  ] 

32.  Do  you  believe  that  the  apportionment 
of  State  Legislatures  should  be  determined 
by: 

(ai    the  Federal  Government? 

Yes 19.  7 

No 38.5 

No  opinion 6.5 

No  answer 35  3 


(b)   State  Governments? 

Yes 71  4 

No 11.5 

No  opinion 5.6 

No  answer 11.5 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey to  the  U.S.  Jayceet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN    1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  July  13.  1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mast  significant  and  illumlnatiiiq 
sp>ccches  of  the  entire  year  was  marie 
in  Detroit  on  June  29  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  L'nited  States.  Speaking  be- 
fore 10.000  members  of  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  their  national  con- 
vention at  Cobo  Hall.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  emphasized,  in  striking  man- 
ner, the  thirst  for  individual  freedom 
and  opportunity  which  is  surging 
throuGhout  the  world,  the  American  pa.-- 
sion  for  creativity  and  individuali.sm 
which  has  helped  write  our  Nation  .s 
success  stoi-y.  and  the  positive  impact  of 
American  business  activity  overseas. 

Because  of  the  congressional  rece.s.'; 
my  colleagues  may  have  missed  this  mar- 
velous restatement  of  what  Ameiica  is  all 
about,  as  well  as  the  attendant  report 
on  the  situation  in  Asia.  Therefore,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remariis,  I  plact' 
the  Vice  President's  speech  in  the 
Record: 
Remarks   op    Vice   President   Htdert    Hum- 

I'HREY  Before  the  U.S.  Jaycees.  Detrc:: 

Mich.,  Jtmc  29.  1966 

Eighteen  years  ago,  a  brilliant  English  ::\i- 
tlior  named  Eric  Blair  unleashed  a  nlghtm...'^" 
vl.slon  of  life  in  the  future. 

Blair  foresaw  endless  wars  among  tliree 
great  super-powers.  Every  aspect  of  U> 
would  be  totally  controlled  and  man  wou'.d 
be  reduced  to  a  robot-like  existence — direct- 
ed in  ills  behavior  and  thought -processes  Ijy 
an  all-.<;eelng  tyrannical  government. 

Blair's  book   was  a  warning  to  mankind 
Unle.ss   the  course   of  history  changed,  mnn 
would  be  doomed  by  what  he  had  created 

And  unless  man  himself  changed,  he  »:is 
destined  to  lose  every  trace  of  personal  free 
4om  and  every  trace  of  his  Individuality. 

If  this  book  sounds  familiar,  it  shoiild 

Eric  Blair  viTotc  under  the  pen  name  o: 
George  Orwell.     And  his  book  was  1984. 

We  are  now  halfway  to  the  year  1984 — hii:- 
way  to  Orwell's  jserpetual  bad  dream  wI-.to 
apaUiy,  cruelty,  and  ignorance  were  not  o::)'. 
dominant  characteristics  of  life,  but  the  amis 
of  the  state  Itself. 

In  1948,  when  Orwell  wrote  his  novel,  the 
reign  of  Josef  Stalin  had  sealed  off  all  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  In  a  bleuk 
and  brvital  police  state,  where  all  movements 
were  controUed.  all  Individuality  suppressed, 
all  thoughts  suspected.  Stalin  himself  per- 
soniaed  Orwell's  fictional  dictator.  B:g 
Brother. 

The  world  knew.  In  Churchill's  words, 
"that  It  Is  only  America's  possession  of  the 
atomic  bomb  that  has  kept  t>omb6  from 
falling  on  London  again." 
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Today,  18  years  later,  no  responsible  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  believes  that  war  be- 
tween East  and  West  is  either  imminent  or 
uipvltable. 

During  the  past  10  years  alone  more  than 
60  new  countries  have  been  born — nations 
w!iii,h  previously  had  not  existed,  except  as 
(.iionial  enclaves,  or  as  tribes  or  prolec- 
t, 'rates. 

But  none  has  turned  to  commvinism. 

Nor  have  the  voters  of  any  nation  yet 
freely  elected  a  communist  regime  to  power. 
E'.cn  In  Eastern  Europe,  montilithlc  control 
h.i.'i  gradually  eased  in  favor  of  a  system  of 
n.itlonal  regimes — each  Increasingly  follow- 
i.'.i;  its  own  course. 

I:ideed.  self-determination  and  national 
independence  have  domlated  the  post-war 
prriod. 

The  last  18  years  have  brought  us  many 
troubles,  but  they  should  nevertheless  give 
us  hope  that  totalitarian  regimentation  is 
n  .t  the  wava  of  the  future. 

Our  time  is  not  ruled  by  political  dogma. 
Tiie  great  moving  force  in  the  world  today 
Is  humanity's  restless  craving  for  free- 
ti.'m  .  .  .  for  opportunity  .  .  .  for  a  fuller 
tliare  of  the  bles.«lng  of  life  .  ,  .  above  all, 
f,  T  a  chance  for  individual  expre.ssion  and 
fulfillment — In  short,  for  the  very  things 
ttlilch  lie  at  the  heart  of  our  own  American 
Revolution. 

It  is.  in  fact,  the  precepts  of  the  American 
Revolution — not  those  of  Marxism— to  which 
the  bypassed  people  of  the  world  are  today 
stirring. 

The  marching  feet  in  the  world  today  are 
those  of  people  seeking  freedom. 

Millions  of  people  in  the  world — yes.  in  our 
own  country — are  restle.'^sly  seeking  the  same 
freedom  and  well-being  that  vou  and  I  en- 
Joy. 

It  has  been  said  that  foreign  policy  is 
really  domestic  policy  with  its  hat  on.  In 
a  sense,  this  is  true 

We  know  that  rich  nations  cannot  be  se- 
cure amid  the  overwhelming  misery  of  the 
poor  nations. 

We  have  learned,  too,  that  no  prosperous 
American  neighborhood  can  really  be  secure 
amid  other  neighborhoods  filled  with  poverty 
and  pent-up  anger. 

We  have  learned  that  no  business  can 
operate  at  maximum  efficiency  until  those 
who  are  unemployed  And  work  .  .  .  that  no 
city  can  provide  the  be.et  in  life  until  the 
worst  of  Its  slums  come  open  to  the  light 
.  .  .  and  that  our  own  children  cannot 
achieve  the  fullness  of  the  future  until  the 
children   of  others  can  share   In   it. 

Some  say  we  seek  to  create  In  America 
a  welfare  state.  I  think  this  reflects  a  deep 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  those  who 
SHV  It.  What  we  seek  to  create  is  a  state  of 
opportunity. 

We  seek  to  increase  the  op[X)rtunlty  of 
the  individual  to  achieve  his  full  potential. 
unhampered  by  Ignorance,  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination. We  seek  to  make  it  possible 
f"r  the  individual  to  Identify  and  satisfy 
hrs  own  aspirations. 

We  seek  not  to  paralyze  initiative,  but  to 
revive  it;  not  to  build  up  the  opportunity 
of  those  below  at  the  expense  of  those 
above — but  to  broaden  the  horizons  of  both: 
not  to  dictate  the  terms  of  help,  but  to 
allow  each  community  to  find  Its  own  an- 
swers in  Its  own  way. 

That  Is  what  cur  national  investments  in 
education.  In  health.  In  the  war  against  pov- 
erty are  all  about.  They  are  investments  in 
self-help,  in  personal  initiative,  in  oppor- 
tunity. 

All  the  new  laws  which  go  under  the  Great 
Society  label  were  written  to  encourage  and 
Insure  the  full  participation  and  partner- 
ship of  state  and  local  governments,  private 
organizations  and  Individual   citizens. 

And  I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  read 
those  laws,  examine  them,  understand  them. 


and  use  them  to  help  your  own  communi- 
ties. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  most  effective  ac- 
tion is  action  at  the  grassroots  level — and 
that  is  where  we  all  want  it  to  come. 

No,  we  are  not  avoiding  Orwellian  misery 
by  constructing  a  welfare  Utopia  that  would 
diminish  human  choice  and  incentive.  In- 
stead, we  seek  a  course  tliat  provides  growth, 
purpose  and  dlrect,ion  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  grasp  the  chance  to  use  their  talent  and 
energy. 

Our  system  does  not  guarantee  individual 
success.  But  It  can — and  does — provide  the 
climate  and  opportunity  for  the  individual 
to  be  himself  and  to  go  as  far  as  his  abilities 
allow. 

Yet.  I  think  it  would  be  Inaccurate  to  say 
that  there  art  no  challenges— in  the  Orwel- 
lian sense — to  our  freedom  or  to  our  in- 
dividuality In  America  today. 

And.  as  young  men  who  are  also  business- 
men, your  responsibility  in  meeting  tliese 
challenges  is  great. 

For  you  are  leaders.  You  are  successful. 
And  your  stake  in  our  American  success  Is 
great. 

Tlie  great  challenge  which  faces  us 
is  to  assure  that,  in  our  society  of  bigness, 
we  do  not  strangle  the  voice  of  creativity  .  .  . 
that  the  rules  of  the  game  do  not  come  to 
oversliadow  its  purpose  .  .  .  that  the  grand 
orchestration  of  society  leaves  ample  room 
for  the  man  who  marches  to  the  music  of 
another  drummer. 

It  is  the  businessman  who.  of  all  citizens, 
m.ost  clearly  knows  what  many  others  but 
dimly  see:  That  much  of  our  American  prog- 
ress has  been  the  product  of  the  individual 
wiio  had  an  idea:  pursued  it:  fashioned  it: 
tenaciously  clung  to  it  against  all  odds;  and 
then  produced  it,  sold  it,  and  profited  from 
it. 

It  is  the  businessman  who  knows  that  a 
society  which  turns  away  from  the  man  who 
has  the  courage  to  speak  the  unpopular,  the 
unfashionable,  the  new  and  the  untried — 
that  society  Is  dissipating  one  of  its  greate.st 
potential  sources  of  strength. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  fact  that  many  of  our 
mot.t  talented  young  people  are  not  choosing 
business  careers  because  they  feel  business 
leaves  no  room  for  individual  expression  or 
higher  goals. 

The  word  mu.<;t  reach  our  young  people 
that  business  is  a  place  both  for  individual 
accomplishment   and   for   public  service 

Our  national  growth  .  ,  our  ability  to 
Carry  our  responsibilities  at  home  and  In 
the  world — these  things  depend  on  the  crea- 
tive and  dynamic  force  of  private  initiative 
in  our  economic  system. 

It  is  part  of  your  responsibility,  as  busi- 
nes.smen.  to  get  this  story  across. 

Young  Americans  must  know  that  indi- 
viduality and  Initiative  are  a  part  of  the 
dully  environment  of  business  .  .  .  that  new 
ideas  are  greeted  with  enthu.slasm  .  .  .  and 
that  bvisiness  is  not  jxist  profit  and  loss, 
but  also  the  business  of  the  community  and 
of  responsible  cltizen.ship. 

Our  young  people  must  know  that  busi- 
ness is  a  place  "where  the  action  Is"  and 
that  It  is  action  which  benefits  people  and 
which  has  a  place  for  idealism. 

The  story  of  American  business  Is  the 
greatest  story  ever  told. 

I  work  each  day  with  Plans  for  Progress, 
an  organization  of  private  businessmen 
which  have  helped  tear  down  barriers  of 
domination  In  America,  which  is  helping 
provide  new  opportunity  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  cltlzens. 

I  work  each  day  with  businessmen  who  seek 
to  keep  young  Americans  in  school,  and  on 
the  path  to  responsible  citizenship,  through 
summer  Jobs.  La-st  year  they  helped  pro- 
vide one  million  Jobs  to  young  people  who 
otherwise   would    have   been    without    them. 


American  businessmen  are  leaders  in  our 
efforts  today  to  make  o'or  cities  livable  .  .  . 
to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  and  resources 
of  our  country  .  .  to  bring  education  of 
quality  to  every  American  child  ...  to  make 
the  arts,  culture  and  recreatlDn  an  every 
day  part  of  American  life. 

American  businessmen  are  at  work  on  be- 
half of  clean  and  honest  government.  They 
are  at  work  on  behalf  of  charity  and  phi- 
lanthropy. 

And  the  wages  and  benefits  they  extend 
voluntarily  to  those  in  thetr  employe  are 
better  than  those  extended  by  many  gov- 
ernments known  for  their  welfare  programs. 

American  business  has  been  the  advanced 
guard,  too,  in  many  countries,  of  enlightened 
social,    economic    and    political    policy. 

The  present  change  in  Western  policy  to- 
ward Eastern  Europe — a  charge  which  is 
helping  to  hasten  the  movement  toward  in- 
dependent policies  there — has  been  aided  in 
no  small  part  by  the  economic  bridge-build- 
ing of  American  and  Western  European 
businessmen.  Businessmen,  with  confidence 
in  their  economic  system,  have  moved  ahead 
on  their  own  Initiative  to  open  Eastern  Eu- 
rope to  ideas,  to  trade,  to  the  winds  of 
change.  And  all  oT  us  are  the  better  for 
It. 

It  Is  a  fact,  too,  that  American  private 
Investment  in  the  developing  countries  has. 
In  many  cases,  triggered  ciianges  wlilch  have 
not  only  brought  economic  development,  but 
political  stability  and  social  development  as 
well.  In  many  places.  Am.erlcan  private 
Investment  Is  making  jxissible.  for  the 
first  time,  large-scale  development  of  hous- 
ing .  .  .  the  building  of  rural  schools,  roads 
and  hospitals  .  .  ,  construction  of  fertilizer 
plants — the  things  which  not  only  develop 
an  economy,  but  also  give  Immediate  and 
concrete  evidence  that  democratic  govern- 
ment can  meet  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
simple,  ordinary  people. 

The  so-called  Adela  group — a  consortium 
of  American  and  European  businessmen — is 
today  taking  equity  shares  in  much-needed 
Latin  American  enterprise  which  could  not 
otherwise  find  the  capital  to  get  off  the 
ground.. 

In  Latin  America  and  m  other  p.arts  of 
the  world,  hundreds  of  private  .American  in- 
vestors are  today  providing  capital — to  places 
starved  for  capital — for  economic  and  so- 
cial projects.  And  I  might  add  that  your 
government  backs  them  up  with  guarantees 

And  there  is  the  p>ergonal  commitment, 
too.  of  American  businessmen  who  know  that 
the  labors  of  one  man  can  make  a  dif- 
ference 

There  are  the  effort.s  of  American  small 
businessmen  in  Ttinisia,  teaching  their 
counterparts  there  how  to  sell  a  better  prod- 
uct, provide  a  better  service,  make  a  profit 

There  are  the  efforts  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  International  Executive  Service 
Corps — retired  American  business  execu- 
tives— who  are  gi\'iiie  several  months  out  of 
their  lives  to  help  roterprises  get  started  In 
Latin  Amenca  and  fh  Southeast  Asia 

All  these  things  not  only  strengthen  na- 
tions desperately  in  need  of  help  .  .  .  they 
Btrenetheii  the  fabric  of  freedom.  They  show 
that  there  does  not  have  to  be  a  big  brother 
to  get  things  done  They  show  that  free 
men.  working  together,  can  do  far  more  than 
any  totalitarian  system  giving  orders. 

Your  own  Project  ACTT  train  and  the 
Jaycees  International  Movement  exemplify 
the  spirit  with  which  business  has  met  the 
opportunities  of  international,  service. 

And  all  of  us  are  in  debt  to  men  who  have. 
at  personal  sacrifice,  left  the  world  of  busi- 
ness to  enter  the  public  service  at  Jocal.  state 
and  national  level. 

Amer.can  businessmen  are  indeed  where 
the  action  is.  And,  for  the  good  of  men 
everywhere  I  hope  they  ■will  remain  there. 
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It  !s  part  of  the  good  news  of  the  day  that 
our  free  economic  system — and  the  pec  pie 
■who  make  It  work — la  not  only  providing 
profits.  It  Is  providing  life  and  hope  to  the 
family  of  man. 

Now,  finally.  It  Is  my  responsibility  as  yaur 
Vice  President  to  give  you  a  report,  as  of 
today,  about  where  we  stand  in  Asia  md 
In  Vietnam. 

I  say  Asia  and  Vietnam,  because  we  cannot 
see  Vietnam  a.s  a  vacuum,  imconnected  tc  Its 
neighbors  or  the  rest  of  the  world.  ■ 

When  I  retvirned  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
earlier  this  year,  I  reported  to  the  .^mert:an 
people  that  I  believed  we  had  rea.son  for 
measured  optimism.  I  believe  that  thi;;  is 
more  true  today  than  it  was  then. 

Last  week,  nine  nations  of  Asia  formed  a 
new  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Atiaii 
and  Paclllc  Council.  This  organization  was 
formed  to  strengthen  these  nations  ccofier- 
ation  and  peaceful  development,  but  also — 
as  the  final  communique  put  It — "To  preserve 
their  integrity  and  sovereignty  in  the  lace 
of  external  aggression." 

This  Is  but  one  of  the  things  that  can  f^ve 
us  reason  for  encouragement. 

Faced  with  communist  pressure,  the  inde- 
pendent noncommunlst  states  in  Asia  are 
working  together  to  strengthen  themselves 
and  to  Inoculate  them.selves  against  ag- 
gression. Old  quarrels  and  disagreements 
are  being  pushed  aside  and  the  nations  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  are  banding  together— 
and  among  those  banding  together  are  na- 
tions which  have  tradifionally  taken  gf-lt- 
alone  positions 

Communist  China  still  loonis  as  a  power- 
ful force  in  Asia.  But  today  Commi;  list 
China  Is  being  torn  by  power  striiggle — a 
struggle  with  other  communist  natloi  s,  a 
struggle,  too,  from  within  At  the  same  time, 
her  neighbors  are  achieving  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  action  that  was  missing  before 

For,  as  the  President  of  Singapore  made 
clear  a  few  days  ago  to  the  people  of  Europe-  — 
all  the  Independent  nations  of  Asia  feel  the 
pressure  from  the  North — all  of  them  feel 
they  have  a  stake  In  what  Is  happening  in 
Vietnam. 

On  my  Asian  mission,  I  talked  with  no  na- 
tional leader  who  felt  otherwise. 

What  of  the  Immediate  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam. 

That  struggle  is  being  waged  on  four 
fronts — the  economic  front  .  .  .  the  political 
front  .  .  .  the  diplomatic  front  .  .  .  and  the 
n\llltary  front. 

On  each  of  these  fronts  we  are  gaining 
And  our  efforts  on  these  fronts  are  Increas- 
ingly being  coordinated,   in  proper  balance. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  Vietnamese 
government,  with  our  help.  Is  taking  the 
hard  steps  .^nd  decisions  necessary  not  only 
to  carry  forward  a  program  of  economic  de- 
velopment, but  to  defeat  Inflation — which 
can  destroy  economic  progress. 

The  devaluation  announced  June  19  has 
not  resulted  in  any  sharp  Increase  in  prices. 
The  price  of  retail  items,  including  the  criti- 
cal price  of  rice,  has  steadied  olT.  The  prices 
of  ftsh,  chicken,  charcoal  and  firewood — all 
critical  to  the  economy — have  fallen.  Im- 
port prices  are  steady. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hard  day-to-day 
work  of  building  a  strong  economy — the  hard 
work  that  never  makes  tlie  dally  headlines — 
goes  on  In  the  Vietnamese  ciUes  and  coun- 
tryside. 

Land  is  being  redistributed.  Wells  are 
being  dug.  Schools  are  being  built.  Agri- 
cultural production  steadily  increases.  Hos- 
pitals and  roads  are  being  completed. 

These  things  are  not  dramatic.  But  every 
day  the  Vietnamese  economy — and  the  life 
of  the  Vietnamese  citizen — becomes  a  little 
better  than  it  was  the  day  before,  despite  cal- 
culated communist  disruption  and  terror. 

On  the  political  front,  work  goes  forward 
toward  election  thi.s  September  for  a  con- 
stituent   assembly.      Representatives    of    all 


South  Vietnamese  political  groups  have  been 
meeting  to  prepare  tlie  way  for  democratic 
government. 

This  is  a  nation  which  has  undergone  cen- 
tiiries  of  foreign  rule  and  oppression.  This  is 
ft  nation  with  no  comfortable,  built-in  re- 
publican and  democratic  parties  This  is  a 
nation  trying  to  create  stable,  representative 
government  in  the  midst  of  war  and  disorder. 
This  Is  a  nation  with  dozens  of  political,  eth- 
nic and  religious  groups — all  .seeking  tlieir 
own  place  in  the  future. 

If  this  process  should  bring  conflict  and 
confusion.  It  shoiild  not  surprise  us. 

The  important  f:ict  Is  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  are  finding  their  way  toward  nation- 
hood, and  that  they  are  doing  it  their  own 
way  and  not  tinder  the  direction  of  any  com- 
munist commissar. 

I  think  there  is  another  thing  to  remem- 
ber—  in  all  tlie  p>oIitlcal  ferment  in  South 
Vietnam  there  has  been  no  call  for  a  com- 
munist government. 

Tlie  people  of  South  Vietnam  know  the 
communists  for  what  they  are.  And  they 
know  the  so-called  national  llberutlon  front 
for  what  It  Is — a  front,  for  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
a  communist  takeover. 

As  on  the  economic  front,  the  progress  is 
slow  and  sometimes  unnoticeable.  But  it  is 
there,  day-by-day.  The  time  is  near  when 
the  people  of  Soiuh  Vietnam  will  show  their 
commitment  to  democracy  with  their  ballots. 
Many  of  them  will  be  tlireatened  with  vio- 
lence and  even  death,  but  they  will  vote. 
And  I  predict  that  the  percentage  of  South 
Vietnamese  who  will  vote— in  face  of  these 
threats — will  exceed  the  percentages  In  many 
of  our  American  towns  and  cities. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  we  continue  our 
search  for  a  Just  and  peaceful  solution  to 
the  conflict 

In  these  past  weeks,  we  have  repeated  our 
message  again  and  again— through  diplo- 
matic channels,  through  third  parties, 
through  public  statement,  through  private 
and  official  sources — our  willingness  to  come 
to  the  conference  table  to  bring  the  violence 
to  an  end. 

Although  we  have  met  with  nothing  but 
rebuff,  we  shall  continue  these  efforts.  And 
we  shall  maintain  our  offer  to  aid  In  the 
peaceful  development  of  North  as  well  as 
South  Vietnam  if  only  Hanoi  will  leave  her 
neighbors  alone. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  reaffirmed 
throughout  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  our  commit- 
ment to  the  security  and  economic  growth  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  And  we  have  re- 
affirmed our  commitment  to  stand  and  see  it 
through  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  the  depth  of  our  commit- 
ment has  been  one  of  the  major  factors  in 
the  development  of  the  regional  cooperation 
and  spirit  of  common  cause  we  now  see  In 
Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

The  purpose  of  our  diplomacy  has  been, 
and  will  remain,  the  end  of  the  fighting  .  .  . 
the  establishment  of  conditions  under  which 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  can  freely 
choose  their  own  future  .  .  .  and  the  gather- 
ing together  of  the  resources  of  all  nations  to 
make  life  better  for  the  by-passed  millions 
who  have  waited  for  centuries  in  Asian  vil- 
lage jtreets. 

On  the  military  front,  we  are  gaining,  too. 
each  day. 

The  American  troops  In  Vietnam  are  the 
finest  men  who  have  ever  worn  this  nation's 
uniform.  They  are  superbly  led.  They  are 
superbly  trained.  They  are  superbly 
equipped.  And  their  performance  has  been 
superb. 

With  our  allies,  they  have  Inflicted  In  these 
past  weeks  a  series  of  defeats  on  both  Guer- 
rilla and  regular  North  Vietnamese  units. 

They  have  done  nothing  leas  than  this — 
they  have  caused  our  adversary  to  re-examine 
all  his  old  assumptions  about  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation." 


The  Jungle  or  cave  Is  no  longer  his  E',;.'e 
refuge.  His  movement  can  no  longer  remain 
undetected.  His  supply  can  l>e  cut  off  ti.p 
attacks  he  begins  at  great  numerical  advan- 
tage can  become,  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  .i 
disastrous  defeat  as  he  faces  unexpected  rp- 
Inforcements  and  firepower  He  can  no 
longer  choose  his  own  time  and  place  to  fight 

And.  perhaps  most  important,  he  can  no 
longer  count  on  the  discipline  of  his  o-,v.; 
troops. 

In  the  last  six  months  of  1965.  more  th:in 
8  000  commvinlst  defectors  left  his  ranks.  In 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  he  has  lof. 
more  than  11000  defectors — and  more  and 
more  of  them  have  been  squad  and  platoon 
leaders  and  officers. 

Today  there  must  be  some  hard  thinking 
taking  place  in  Hanoi. 

Today  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  in  Peking.  Othfr 
officials  of  his  government  are  In  Moscow 

I  think  it  must  be  clear  to  Hanoi  that  what 
President  Johnson  said  more  than  a  year  ago 
remains  true  today. 

"We  will  not,  be  defeated.  • 

"We  will  not  grow  tired. 

"We  will  not  withdraw,  either  openly  or 
under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agree- 
ment ..." 

Our  adversary  must  know  that  time  Is  not 
on  his  side. 

He  must  know  that  we  will  not  sacrifice 
small  nations  for  the  sake  of  our  own  com- 
fort. 

He  must  know  that  we — and  those  who 
stand  with  us — count  freedom  no  less  sacreJ 
elsewhere  than  we  do  at  home. 

He  must  know,  above  all,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  the  resottrces,  tae  vision,  tiie 
courage,  and  the  endurance  to  see  It  through 
for  what  we  believe   in. 

Finally,  may  I  say  this. 

The  Alien  fields  of  Vietnam  will  not  be  oa.- 
final  testing  place  between  now  and  the  year 
1984. 

There  will  be  other  tests  .  .  .  there  will  bf 
other  challenges  on  man  s  patli  toward  a  lu- 
ture  of  his  own  making. 

Let  us  recognize,  today,  that  the  future 
lies  In  large  part  on  our  own  American  door- 
step. 

For  our  American  wealth  and  power — cir 
power  to  shape  the  course  of  events  for 
good — Is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

More  than  any  other  people  on  earth,  \hf 
American  people  have  the  means  today  '.o 
determine  what  kind  of  world  it  will  be  m 
1984. 

It  Is  our  opportunity — find  our  respon.si- 
blUty— to  do  whatever  Is  within  our  power 
to  see,  that  1984  does  not  bring  stifling  con- 
formity and  slavery.  It  must  be  our  mis,sion 
to  see  that  1984  will  be  a  time  when  human 
freedom  and  human  dignity  may  come  lo 
shining  reality. 
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Wednesday.  July  13. 1966 
BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  Lincoln  Col- 


lege in  Illinois  on  Sunday.  June  12,  con- 
ferred the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  on  our  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Bill  Spkingkr.  This  was  the  second 
time  that  the  gentleman  from  HUnois 
has  been  so  honored  by  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  In  his  district.    In  1953 


he  received  an  honorary  degree  from 
Milliken  University  in  Decatur. 

This  time  he  really  liad  to  work  for  liis 
degree.  Lincoln  College  assigned  him  no 
easy  task.  It  called  on  Congressman 
Springer  to  deliver  the  commencement 
address,  on  the  colleges  lOlst  anniver- 
sary, as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  mi- 
nority leader,  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen,  one  of  the  great  orators  of  our  time. 
Sinator  Dirksen's  recent  hip  injury 
forced  him  to  cancel  his  scheduled  com- 
mencement address  at  Lincoln  College. 

Congressman  Springer  handled  this 
difficult  assignment  with  the  same  good- 
humored  deftness  wc  are  accustomed  to 
seeing  him  display  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  His 
speech  at  Lincoln  College  shows  wit  and 
erudition.  I  include  it  here  so  tliat  all 
of  my  colleagues  can  read  and  enjoy  it: 

I  am  here  as  your  speaker  tcxlay  because 
Ev  DiRKsrN  fell  out  of  bed. 

I  understand  you  were  to  be  privileged  to 
he:ir  that  great  personality  on  this  occasion 
hud  it  not  been  for  his  accident.  Please 
do  not  expect  me  to  emulate  his  style  or  his 
appearance.  Try  as  I  will  my  hair  will  not 
stick  out  like  tiiat.  It  has  been  suggested 
th.-it  the  Senator  carries  batteries  in  his 
pockets  to  keep  that  effect,  but  I  think  the 
insinuation  Is  fallacious  and  shocking. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  considered  worthy  to 
fill  in  for  the  sage  of  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
sure  that  years  hence  wlien  asked  who  de- 
livered the  commencement  address  at  your 
college  you  will  unhesltatl.ngly  reply,  "Some 
congre.ssman  substituting  for  Senator  EmtK- 
srN."  Such  Is  the  price  of  popularity.  You 
cau  be  asstired  that  the  Senator  would  much 
ruther  be  with  you  todny,  hip  Intact  and 
bon  mots  at  the  ready. 

Over  the  years  I  have  hnd  occasion  to  ob- 
ferve  many  commencement  exercises — not  too 
o.'ten  as  a  participant,  I  hasten  to  explain, 
but  05  a  speaker  and  as  a  proud  parent  ea- 
gerly awaiting  the  thrilling  end  to  a  four  year 
fluanclal  disaster.  Without  doing  any  re- 
search In  depth  on  the  subject,  I  h.<ive  ob- 
served that  most  commencement  si>eakcrs 
tend  to  reminisce  and  bore  you  stiff  with 
stories  al>out  the  goxl  old  days.  You  should 
be  very  pleased  to  know  Uiat  I  shall  be  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  I  would  not  want  to 
break  old  traditions  and  have  the  ivy  fall 
off  the  walls  from  surprise. 

But  I  will  keep  in  mind  that  the  "hard 
times  of  today"  are  what  we  later  on  refer  to 
as  the  "good  old  days."  Having  gone  to  col- 
lege in  t:ie  depths  of  the  'Great  Depression," 
which  at  the  time  was  a  description  of  an 
economic  condition  and  not  a  psychiatr'st's 
term.  I  recall  meeting  an  old  college  crony  in 
his  cups  who  wistfully  described  those  happy. 
carefree  college  days  when  we  had  no  worry 
in  the  world — except  the  haunting  fear  that 
we  might  starve  to  death. 

But  as  we  old  duffers  recall  the  day  of 
the  five  cent  hamburger,  I  cannot  help  but 
ponder  how  it  will  sound  In  years  to  come 
when  you,  as  the  old  crocks  who  make  the 
speeches,  turn  on  the  nostalgia  and  tell 
about  the  days  when — 

A  hambvirger  only  cost  thirty-five  cents 
and  the  catsup  w.is  free. 

You  could  buy  a  reasonably  good  suit  for 
as  little  as  ninety  dollars. 

Some  working  men  were  able  to  subsist  on 
about  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  a  week. 

There  was  a  little  coin  called  a  dime  that 
was  made  out  of  silver. 

Young  people  were  much  better  behaved. 

When  you  are  young,  any  kind  of  days  are 
good  days  If  you  will  Just  let  them  be  so. 

Another  thing  the  commencement  speaker 
is  famous  for,  according  to  my  little  personal 
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research  project  (which  was  turned  down  for 
a  grant  by  NIHl.  Is  that  invariably  he  has 
Fome  pet  philosophy  which  he  has  expounded 
ad  nauseum  to  his  children  for  the  last 
quarter  ce.ituiy.  Tl.e  general  rec3pt.on  in 
that  forum  is  always  PHFFT.  But  now  he 
has  a  whole  new  group  to  try  it  out  on.  Best 
of  all,  he  has  ihem  in  a  position  where  they 
must  listen  politely  and  even  applaud.  What 
rapture.  He  can  now  hold  up  his  head  at 
home  And  that  Is  why  it  Is  not  difficult  to 
recruit  commencement  speakers 

So,  in  this  Instance  also,  I  will  do  my  bert 
to  live  up  to  the  commencement  speakers 
code.  I  have  a  philosophy  which  meets  all 
the  specifications,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
pound it,  so  brace  yourself. 

Let  us  talk  for  a  moment  about  an  old  and 
overused  word — Security.  We  can  lixjk  at  It 
from  various  points  of  view  and  in  several 
of  its  ramifications  to  see  whetlier  or  not  it 
deserves  the  awe  in  which  it  seems  to  be 
held. 

Plrst,  there  Is  that  elusive  but  apparently 
demanding  thing  called  "national  security." 
At  times  the  country  seems  to  be  obsessed 
with  it  whatever  It  may  be.  We  find  that 
nearly  everything  we  do  has  some  oearing  on 
that  nebulous  thing— national  security.  We 
keep  stockpiles  of  materials  in  its  name.  We 
probe  space  in  Its  name.  We  spend  over  half 
of  our  staggering  national  budget  for  its  most 
apparent  aspect  military  preparedness.  We 
support  other  nations  and  international 
agreements  and  even  international  armed 
forces  in  its  name.  i 

At  the  same  time  we  make  it  Known  pri- 
vately and  publicly  that  the  UnFted  States 
is  so  strong  and  so  resolute  that  all  other 
nations  really  exist  by  our  permission.  We 
can.  If  necessary,  says  the  gospel,  annihilate 
any  nation  or  group  of  nations  which  seri- 
ously threatens  our  e.xlstence.  Prot)ably  so 
But  If  so,  what  are  we  so  worried  about  all 
the  time? 

B-ick  in  the  beginning  of  our  country,  talk 
about  national  security  must  have  l>een  a 
kind  of  Joke  We  were  a  shaky  little  runt 
of  a  nation  with  practically  no  military  might 
and  economically  always  strugghng  to  beat 
our  checks  to  the  bank.  Perhaps,  we  didn't 
really  win  our  independence  so  much  as  we 
fell  into  it  by  reiisoa  ol  bungling  in  Britain 
and  big  troubles  on  the  continent.  But  one 
thing  IS  for  sure — wtille  the  struggle  was  on, 
the  word  security  co'jld  have  been  Uiken  out 
of  the  dictionary  and  not  been  missed.  There 
was  no  such  animal 

Where  along  the  line  then  did  we  achieve 
this  thing  called  national  security?  Not  cer- 
tainly by  the  War  of  1812  when  our  dis- 
gruntled parent  came  over  to  teach  us  a 
lesson  or  two  Her  lroop>s  roamed  around 
and  inflicted  damage  at  will.  The  biggest 
mistake  they  made  was  to  choose  to  btirn  up 
the  most  worthless  piece  of  real  property  in 
the  country  at  the  tinie — the  Capitol  in 
Wafchlngton,  Other  problems  brewing  among 
stronger  nations  saved  our  bacon.  We  sur- 
vived, but  you  could  hardly  describe  the  sit- 
uation either  before  or  after  as  national 
security. 

When,  then?  By  1860?  At  that  Ume  we 
found  out  for  sure  that  local  squabbles  are 
far  more  important  to  people  than  national 
security.  There  could  be  no  swifter  way  to 
lay  ourselves  helpless  before  the  world  than 
to  bleed  the  nation  white  by  internal  dis- 
sension and  bloody  fratricide.  The  Wax  of 
the  Roses  had  taught  us  nothing. 

Again  we  were  lucky.  No  one  needed,  or 
knew  what  to  do  with  an  unruly  colony  al 
the  moment.  It  would  have  been  like  adopt- 
ing Pecks  Bad  Boy.  So  they  left  us  pretty 
much  alone  to  bleed  ourselves  to  death. 
And  we  tried  hard  enough.  Did  we  then  or 
soon  theieaiter  have  anything  which  might 
by  any  deflnttion  be  called  national  secu- 
rity?    I  think  not. 

Once  In  our  history  we  thought  we  had 
finally    achieved    national    security.     After 


World  War  I  everyone  was  determined  that 
we  would  never  again  be  caught  up  in  the 
wars  of  others.  And  we  thought  we  knew 
how  to  iiccc«ipilsli  it  as  well.  It  was  sim- 
ple- -destroy  everything  needed  lo  fight  with 
and  tell  tiie  remainder  of  the  world  we 
simply  were  not  interested  In  their  problems. 
If  that  was  national  security,  I  hope  we 
don't   have  any   again  soon. 

By  1941  we  were  wondering  "What  Hap- 
f)ened".  The  Japanese  were  fixing  to  gobble 
up  the  Pacific  including  anything  we  had 
or  might  want  out  there.  Europe  was  disap- 
pearing down  the  Nazi  craw,  and  Hitler's 
disciples  were  making  alarming  inroads  in 
South  America.  If  security  means  being  all 
alone  in  the  world  looking  out  at  a  ring  of 
wolves,  we  had  achieved  it.  Many  a  long 
year  went  by  before  we  could  breathe  easier 
and  see  the  tide  turn.  Pighimg  men  on  the 
bleak  islands  of  the  Pacific  In  1944  saw  no 
easy  road  home  as  they  chanted  "Golden 
Gate  by  '48" 

Reminding  you  of  the  history  since  World 
War  II  with  Its  cold  war.  its  brinkmanship, 
the  dark  cloud  of  "the  bomb."  it  should 
not  surprise  you  to  find  that  I  think  this 
thing  known  as  national  security  is  a  myth. 
No  one  ever  had  it  and  no  one  ever  will. 
What  we  like  to  think  of  as  national  security 
is  a  continuing  gamble  with  history  based  on 
a  series  of  hunches  known  as  National  Se- 
curity Estimates. 

There  should  be  no  expectation  that  we 
will  win  them  all.  but  it  might  be  nice  to 
stop  playing  with  the  other  guy's  dice  now 
and  then  We  should  be  as  confident  these 
days  as  we  were  smug  before  World  War  II 
and  reme.Tiber  the  story  of  the  Russian 
school  boy  who  was  being  interrogated  by  the 
•visiting  commissar. 

"What  do  you  know  about  the  United 
Stat<>s.  Ivan?"  asked  his  Honor.  "Sir.  Com- 
missar." said  Ivan,  "the  United  States  is  a 
bloated  rich,  evil,  capitalist  nation  which 
want*  to  dominate  the  world.  It  feeds  on  its 
poor,  downtrodden  people  who  are  illiterate 
and  stupid." 

"Fine,  fine,"  said  the  pleased  Commissar 
"Now  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  alms 
of  the  Glorious  Peoples  Republic  " 

"The  alms  of  the  Peoples  Republic  "  re- 
cited Ivan,  "are  to  catch  up  with  the  United 
States." 

These  are  uncertain  and  perilous  times  In 
the  history  of  man.  That  speech  could  also 
have  been  made  when  the  sabre  toothed 
tiger  roamed  these  parts.  AH  times  are  un- 
certain— uncertain  for  nations  and  uncer- 
tain for  individuals.  An  observation  on  this 
point  was  'well  put  by  Admiral  Radford  when 
he  said:  "Freedom  is 'not  something  we  in- 
herit by  the  accident  of  being  born  Ameri- 
cans Each  generation  must  earn  It  for 
Itself." 

So  let  us  examine  the  idea  of  personal  se- 
curity for  a  bit.  remembering  that 'In  this 
vale  of  tears  we  have  no  assurance  frcwn  any- 
where that  we  will  get  home  for  dinner  to- 
night. Certain  elements  among  our  youth 
proclaim  loudly  that  they  cannot  conform  to 
ordinary  standards  because  this  generation 
left  them  with  such  tough  problems  to  solve. 
So  they  choose  to  ignore  them  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  go  away.  Even  if  their  assump- 
tion were  correct — that  we  did  ju.=:t  purposely 
unload  horrendous  problems  on  them  out  of 
pure  meanness — they  Spite  only  themselves 
and  succeeding  generations  If  they  refuse  to 
tackle  what  we  bumblers  may  have  messed 
up. 

It  Is  fxvpular  to  look  back'wards  at  an  Idyllic 
age  when  life  was  more  secure.  There  comes 
to  mind  an  image  of  a  roex  cheeked  boy  In 
knickers,  wearing  a  cloth  cap  and  rolling  a 
hoop  down  a  quiet,  shady  street.  At  the  same 
time,  father  wore  a  high  celluloid  collar 
which  would  surely  melt  under  the  rigors  of 
a  Watusl.  TWs  generation.  It  could  be 
argued,  had  that  thing  called  security     The 
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country  seemed  to  be  entirely  safe  economic- 
ally and  dlplomatlcjilly.  So  little  RoUo  could 
look  forward  to  taking  over  father's  business 
and  living  In  quiet  luxury  and  respectability 
to  a  ripe  old  age 

So  Rollo  went  to  Yale  and  lived  with  the 
Bulldog  for  four  years,  meeting  some  of  the 
best  people.  From  them  he  learned  that  the 
best  way  to  make  it  go  forever  and  ever  was 
to  get  into  stocks  and  bonds.  So  this  Yale 
graduate  went  on  to  Wall  Street  and  sold 
bonds  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  times 
that  in  due  course  he  had  acquired  those 
trappings  of  security  which  we  all  recognize. 
He  had  a  seat  on  the  Exchange,  a  home  on 
Long  Island  and  a  yacht  on  the  Sound,  to  say 
nothing  of  shares  and  shares  and  shares  of 
the  best  corporations.  And  then  one  day 
something  impossible  hapt>ened.  The  market 
went  "Boom  "  He  looked  around  at  all  his 
security  and  found  that  it  had  vanished.  All 
he  had  In  the  world  was  a  degree  from  Yale 
which  had  long  since  withered  for  lack  of  use. 
So  he  opened  his  window  and  went  to  the 
pavement  clutching  in  his  hands  some  pieces 
of  paper  called  securities 

This  story  to  you  sounds  strange,  but  It 
happened  more  times  than  you  would  like 
to  know  about.  It  happened  In  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  in  every  generation,  and  it  can 
only  lead  to  a  conclusion  that  security  for 
the  individual  is  also  something  of  a  myth. 
It  Ls,  at  least.  If  we  think  of  It  in  terms  of 
safety  from  the  buffeting  of  the  world — if 
we  think  of  it  in  terms  of  insulation  from 
material  worries.  All  of  the  high  powered 
social  progranris  designed  to  insure  security, 
at  least  late  in  life- life  insurance,  social 
security  benefits,  medicare — are  useful  but 
no  guarantee  of  anything. 

If  we  must  define  security,  I  think  we 
would  have  to  compare  it  more  with  religion. 
It  comes  from  within.  It  is  there  as  lo-ig 
as  you  believe  and  know  it  is  there  and  also 
do  the  things  your  Intellect  tells  you  must 
be  done  in  Its  name.  If  you  do  not  doibt 
It.  you  have  It. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  told  me  that  he 
had  received  his  Inheritance  at  age  18.  He 
said  that  was  when  his  father,  a  Iawy;r, 
told  him  never  to  expect  any  property  or 
money  to  come  to  him  from  his,  the  father's 
death  "First  of  all,"  he  said,  "there  would 
probably  be  none  anyway  because  I  would 
use  It  as  I  go  along.  And  if  I  tried  di!8- 
perately  to  leave  an  estate  for  you.  It  coi.ld 
be  wiped  out  overnight,  and  the  effort  would 
be  wasted.  One  thing  I  can  and  will  g.ve 
you  and  now.  so  make  the  most  of  It.  You 
can  have  any  kind  of  an  education  you  wish 
to  work  for.  I  will  ask  no  questions  as  to 
how  long  or  how  expensive.  This  inheri- 
tance, properly  managed,  will  bring  you 
more  security  than  any  property  I  might  be 
in  a  position  to  hand  on  down  to  you.  It  is 
a  property  which  is  not  perishable  or  sub- 
ject to  the  fluctuations  of  the  markfet.  It 
can  adjust  to  any  circunistances  and  be  used 
to  take  care  of  you  and  all  those  you  love. 
It  can  also  be  the  source  of  the  greatest  satis- 
factions in  life."  And  so  it  was.  Now  I 
doubt  that  the  son  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
this  magnanimity  that  he  fell  down  and 
kissed  his  fathers  feet  I  can  imagine  what 
his  Inner  reactions  might  have  been.  But 
today  he  would  agree  with  his  father's 
thinking. 

Now  that  you  know  my  philosophy  on  the 
Importance  of  education  and  the  relative  un- 
importance of  more  material  attributes  of 
society  you  can  also  understand  why  over 
the  years  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have  sup- 
ported most  of  the  measures  which  would 
make  more  educational  facilities  available 
and  make  it  possible  for  more  of  our  quali- 
fied youth  to  attend  college.  A  combination 
of  factors  has  dictated  such  a  course  for  the 
government.  The  large  population  bulge  In 
college  age  people  has  created  an  acute  short- 
age of  physical  facilities  in  which  education 
can  take  place      The  recognition  of  the  na- 


tional need  for  scientists  and  all  other  ad- 
vanced skills  pointed  to  government  partic- 
ipation. 

It  started  with  Sputnik.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  great  urgency  to  train  scientists. 
Great  emphasis — probably  too  much — was 
concentrated  on  facilities  and  courses  to  pro- 
duce graduates  equipped  to  speed  up  our 
space  age  Image  The  concept  was  too  nar- 
row and  motivated  by  misplaced  concern,  but 
it  did  point  up  a  problem. 

Trying  to  solve  what  at  first  appeared  as 
a  limited  problem,  the  nation  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  realization  that  the 
need  for  well  educated  citizens  w;ui  far 
broader.  We  could  not  produce  high  powered 
scientists  by  suddenly  making  the  held  at- 
tractive if  we  did  not  build  an  educational 
ba-se  In  the  lower  grades  and  secondary 
schools.  To  do  this  required  a  new  breed  of 
teacher  and  Instructor.  That  in  turn  re- 
quired new  emphasis  on  educational  courses 
for  aspiring  teachers  and  retreading  for  those 
already  working  at  it.  To  launch  a  satellite 
into  space  and  go  on  from  there  take.s  more 
than  a  new  crop  of  Werner  Von  Brauns. 
Behind  every  countdown  is  an  Immense 
background  of  scientific  work  In  many  re- 
lated fields  from  basic  research  on  matter 
itself  through  medical  research  to  engineer- 
ing 

As  these  truths  gradually  dawned  upon  us 
we  saw  evidence  of  new  dedication  and  new 
direction  in  all  of  education.  The  National 
Defense  Education  Act  was  expanded  greatly 
to  include  what  might  look  like  extraneous 
curricula  at  first  blush.     That  was  proper. 

My  own  activity  in  that  regard  has  been 
concentrated  somewhat  in  the  field  of  health 
professions  education  because  the  main  com- 
mittee upon  which  I  serve.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  deals  directly  with  them, 
but  the  principles  hold  true  throughout  the 
higher  education.  In  the  last  few  years  we 
have  made  funds  available  to  build  new 
schi.K)ls  and  expand  or  update  schools  which 
will  produce  doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and 
other  health  professionals.  There  are 
traineeshlps  for  graduates  who  will  strive  to 
qualify  as  teachers  and  supervisors  in  their 
respective  professions.  There  are  loans  and 
now  even  scholarships  to  make  these  pro- 
fessions more  available  to  qualified  indivi- 
duals At  the  present  time  our  committee 
is  working  on  a  bill  to  extend  this  same  kind 
of  help  to  the  supporting  professions  in  the 
health  field  such  as  medical  technology  and 
physical  therapy  Many  new  subdivisions  of 
these  categories  are  appearing,  and  we  need 
to  encourage  them  in  the  same  manner 

I  am  sure  that  I  would  be  categorized  as 
a  "Progressive  conservative  "  although  these 
pigeon  holes  mean  very  little.  I  have  felt 
for  many  years  and  so  stated  that  the  best 
way  we  could  help  other  countries  is  to  give 
them  technical  and  educational  assistance  in 
such  basic  matters  as  health,  education  and 
food  production.  Huge  sums  sunk  into  for- 
eign economies  seldom  pay  off.  But  In  the 
matter  of  increasing  opportunities  for  our 
own  youth  to  gain  education  and  make  use 
of  its  tremendous  potential.  I  see  no  reason 
to  spare  the  horses  I  said  previously  secu- 
rity is  an  attitude,  and  I  think  further  that 
it  must  be  based  i.n  knowledge  Here  Is 
where  we  insure  our  national  security. 

Yes.  problems  you  will  have.  Some  we 
will  leave  you  and  some  you  will  think  up  by 
yourselves  The  pressures  on  your  genera- 
tion are  terrific.  But  you  also  are  better 
equipped  to  cope  with  them  than  any  gen- 
eration so  far 

A  laundry  list  of  the  problems  we  plan  to 
leave  for  you  would  not  be  comforting  either 
They  range  from  basic  problems  like  "Is  God 
dead?"  to  the  franchise  for  a  local  CATV 
system.  And  all  of  them  can  give  someone 
ulcers. 

By  all  appearances  foreign  aid  In  Ita  pres- 
ent form  will  still  be  with  you  for  policy 
decisions       I    have    -.ome    misgivings    about 


the  course  this  program  has  taken  over  the 
years.  How  long  shall  we  continue  to  build 
up  and  support  countries  which  refuse  po- 
litical and  economic  freedom  to  their  own 
people?  It  is  argued  that  recipients  of  our 
aid  must  remain  neutral  in  order  to  re- 
tain their  self  respect.  I  must  confess  that 
it  bothers  my  .^elf  respect  to  have  someone 
help  himself  to  my  picnic  basket  as  though 
he  had  brought  It.  eat  the  best  part  of  the 
chicken  and  throw  the  bones  in  my  face 
And  when  to  you  with  falling  hands  we 
throw  this  hot   torch,  lots  of  luck. 

And  among  you  here  today  may  be  some- 
one who  will  find  himself  faced  with  a  duty 
to  make  decisions,  or  at  least  recommenda- 
tions about  military  commitments  to  other 
countries.  Perhaps  you  will  come  forth,  as 
one  of  my  staff  assistants  did  recently  when 
he  said.  "Congressman,  here  are  four  wrong 
answers — which  one  do  you  like?"  Shall  we 
help  our  friends  all  out?  How  f.ir  should 
this  go?  Should  we  supply  only  equipment? 
Should  we  train  troops  for  other  countries'* 
Should  we  supply  our  own  troops  to  fight 
for  them?  How  do  we  tell  who  our  friends 
are  at  any  given  moment  without  a  score- 
card? 

I  think  my  point  Is  made.  It's  an  uncer- 
tain old  world  and  you  are  struck  with  It. 
So  I  can  only  suggest  one  antidote  for  the 
somber  and  t.'ireatening  aspects  of  man- 
kind's future.  Don't  worry  too  much  about 
life  because  you  are  not  going  to  live  through 
It  anyhow.  Remember  that  the  world  Is 
three-fourths  water  so  the  Lord  must  have 
Intended  that  we  do  three  time-,  as  much 
fishing  as  hoeing.  About  half  of  life  Is  for- 
malized nonsense  which  need  not  Impede 
your  progress  if  you  recognize  It  for  what 
It  Is   and  smile  at   It. 

And  If  the  clucking  of  the  old  fogies  about 
the  younger  generation  gets  on  your  nerves 
at  tunes,  Just  remember  that  every  one  of 
them  would  gladly  Join  you,  taking  on  the 
burdens  you  must  bear  to  enjoy  the  fun  you 
will  get  out  of  life  in  these  next  few  years 
of  work  and  play.  Not  pretending  to  speak 
for  anyone  else.  I  am  greatly  comforted  to 
realize  that  the  heritage  we  leave  to  you  Is  to 
be  In  the  hands  of  a  new  group  which 
Is  considerably  brighter  and  better  prepared 
for  It  than  miy  own  crowd  was  thirty-five 
years  ago. 
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Diiclosuret  of  the  Week — Part  IX 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13.  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Spealcer.  hereinafter 
is  recent  information  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  and  which  it  seems  to  me 
should  cause  concern  to  the  American 
public. 

CASE    I 

Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  in  June  1966 
reported  to  its  members  that  estimated 
Federal  civilian  employment  at  tlic  end 
of  April  was  2,644,244,  an  increase  of 
33.464  for  that  month  alone.  Tlie  US. 
Civil  Service  Commission  was  quoted  as 
indicating  Federal  employment  will  fur- 
ther Increase  by  100,000  by  1969. 
CASi  n 

According  to  an  article  by  William 
Beecher  In  the  July  10  New  York  Times, 
despite  optimistic  declarations  about 
Vietnam  war  prospects  by  President 
Johnson  and  others,  the  administration 


1.S  quietly  starting  another  major  expan- 
sion of  the  Armed  Forces.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  the  280,000-man  force  cur- 
rently in  South  Vietnam  will  have  in- 
creased to  375.000  by  ycarend  and  to 
425.000  by  next  spring. 

Tlie  Times  itself  In  the  same  edition 
said  supply  problems  in  Vietnam  arc  be- 
ing overcome.  But  it  added  that  lack  of 
candor  by  the  Jolmson  administration 
and  the  attempt  to  hide  problems  Is  un- 
fair to  the  militarj-. 

CAS£    III 

The  Scripps-Howard  roundup  which 
appeared  in  the  June  4  Washington  Daily 
News  said  the  Johnson  administration 
has  a  hush-hush  policy  on  prices.  It  said 
Cabinet  members,  economists,  statisti- 
cians all  have  been  told  to  soft-pedal 
prices  and  inflation  which  this  newspaper 
pointed  out  are  pohtical  dynainilc. 
CASK  rv 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
Senate  minority  policy  committee,  the 
civil  ser\'ice  retirement  fund  has  $15 
billion  ill  irivcstments.  Income  from 
this  investment,  plus  Government  con- 
tributions, keep  the  outpo  current,  but 
by  1970  the  outflow  will  exceed  cash  rc- 
cpipts.  On  an  accrual  ba.'^is.  there  is  an 
arrcarace  in  the  capital  account  of  about 
$40  billion.  Congress  is  obligated  to  vote 
funds  to  pay  retirement  benefits  to  civil 
employees. 

CASE    V 

Under  the  title  of  "Politics  in  Poverty," 
the  July  1  Washington  Daily  News  de- 


scribed job  security  in  a  federally 
financed  Kentucky  coal  area  poverty 
program  as  conditioned  on  political  kin- 
ships or  economic  interest  to  the  county's 
Democratic  courthouse  machine. 

CASE    VT 

Arthur  Sylvester.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  according  to  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Nation,  berated  a  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  professor  who  in  a  broadcast 
pointed  out  that  weekly  figures  on  Amer- 
ican deaths  in  Vietnam  do  not  include 
casualties  from  disease,  air  accidents, 
and  the  like.  In  the  past,  when  Sylvester 
did  not  approve  of  newsmen  he  threat- 
ened to  go  to  their  editors',  in  this  case 
he  carried  his  protest  to  the  president  of 
the  university  where  the  professor 
teaches. 

CASE  vn 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  placed 
a  rush  order  for  2,900  special  typewriters 
which  cost  more  than  $500  each.  Due  to 
the  rush,  the  Department  was  spending 
$1,500,000,  or  $500,000  more  than  the 
cost  would  have  been  if  it  had  taken 
competitive  bids. 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation Service  the  iiish  was  to  meet  a 
deadline  of  January  1, 1967,  for  reporting 
of  fanners'  payments.  What  tlie  De- 
partment overlooked  was  tliat  an  amend- 
ment establishing  the  deadhnc  had  been 
defeated  and  was  not  in  the  law. 

CASE  vin 

Not  long  ago  an  article  lii  U.S.  News  & 
World    Report    said    antipoverty    funds 


granted  to  Syracuse  University  were 
used,  in  part,  to  hire  baby  sitters  and  pay 
taxi  fares  to  transfer  people  from  heavy 
Democratic  public  housing  areas  to  voter 
registration  centers  In  the  city. 

CASE  tx 

A  recent  Gallup  iX5ll  reported  that  41 
percent  of  the  population  lists  crime  as 
the  greatest  domestic  problem  in  Amer- 
ica. Some  51  percent  of  tho.se  polled  be- 
lieve that  the  problem  had  worsened  In 
the  last  5  years. 

Statistics  bear  out  this  worry.  In  a  re- 
port on  June  20.  1966.  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  revealed  that  crime  in- 
creased 6  percent  in  the  fii-st  3  months  of 
1966.  The  increase  was  led  by  a  14-per- 
cent r1.se  in  forcible  rape,  ll-i)ercent  rise 
in  larceny,  9  percent  in  aggravated  as- 
sault, 5  percent  in  auto  theft,  with  mur- 
der, robbery,  and  burglary  each  chalking 
up  4-percent  gams. 

CASEX 

An  editorial  in  the  Jime  issue  of  a  trade 
magazine.  Welding  Engineer,  mentions  a 
prop  ram  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  It  criticizes  the  pro- 
gram's cost  of  $16  000  to  train  four  wel- 
ders but  especially  is  critical  because  the 
students  only  received  trairrlng  In  one 
kind  of  welding.  It  points  this  up  as  an 
example  of  Govertmient  getting  into 
some  areas  about  which  it  knows  little  or 
nothing,  and  wonders  why  a  welding 
school  has  to  be  set  up  in  a  city  that  al- 
ready has  two  of  the  best  privat.ely  oper- 
ated welding  schools  with  experienced 
teachers  in  the  country. 


SENATE 

Thirsday,  July  1-1,  IWO 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Cod,  so  teach  us  to  number 
our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  u'isdom. 

Let  Thy  loork  appear  uvto  Thy  serv- 
ants, and  Thy  glory  unto  Thy  children. 

And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God 
he  upon  us:  and  establish  Thou  the  work 
of  our  hands  upon  us:  yea.  the  work  of 
our  hands  establish.  Thou  it. 

For  the  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  sal- 
vation: whom  shall  I  fear?  The  Lord 
15  the  strength  of  my  life;  of  whom  shall 
1  be  afraid? 

Tliough  an  host  should  encamp  against 
me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear:  though  loar 
should  rise  against  me,  in  this  will  I  be 
confident. 

For  in  the  time  of  trouble  He  shall 
hide  me  in  His  pavilion:  in  the  secret  of 
Hts  tabernacle  shall  He  hide  me:  He 
fhall  set  me  up  upon  a  rock. 

Teach  me  Thy  way,  O  Lord,  and  lead 
7nc  ina  plain  path. 

For  I  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  be- 
lieved to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
»n  the  land  of  the  living. 


Wait  on  the  Lord:  be  of  good  courage, 
and  He  shall  strengthen  thine  heart. 


THE    JOLTiNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, July  13,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUm^E   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  ■fthich  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
Exception  op  Real  Propertt  Owned  bt  Nfw 

Zealand  From  Provisions  op  Certain  Laws 

RELATINO   to    LOCATTOIf   IN   THT    DISTRICT    OT 

Columbia 

A  letter  from  Uie  Secretary  of  -State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  iegislauon  to 
except  real  property  o-wned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  from  the  provisions  of 
certain  laws  regulating  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  ofHces  of  for- 
eign governments  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(With  accompanying  papers!:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia 

Proposed  Lecisi-atton  Relatiwg  to  District 
or  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaUon  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  lease  airspace  in  freeway  rlghta- 


of-way  wiliim  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accomp&ning 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Report  oi»  AcnvmES  Under  Pedkral  Prop- 
ertt AND  Administrative  Shjvices  Act  of 
1949 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  SecreUiry  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
that  Department's  acUvltles  under  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  for  the  calendar  year  1965  (with 
an  accompany. ng  report  i :  to  the  Cotnmitlce 
on  Government  Oper.ilions 

Report  on  Third  Division,  Rivkrton  Recla- 
mation Project,  Wyoming 
A    letter   from    the   Assistant   Secretary   of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
the  third  division  of  the  Rlverton  reclama- 
tion project.  'Wyoming:  to  The  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Report  on  B^xamination  or  Accottnts  or  Na- 
tional Council  on  Radiation  Protection 

AND   MEASrRFMFVTS 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  for  the 
National  Council  on  Radiauon  Protection  and 
Measurements.  Washington.  DC.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  examina- 
tion of  the  accounis  of  tlial  Council,  dated 
December  31.  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report   op  Department   or  Health.   EDt:CA- 

TION,  AND  WeLF.AEE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  transmitUng.  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port \ :  to  the  Commitiee  on  Ijabor  and  Public 
Welfare. 
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PETITION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  letter  of  Albert  Archibald,  of 
Martinsburg.  W.  Va..  expressing  con- 
dolences relating  to  the  Illness  of  Hon- 
orable Harry  Flood  Byrd.  Sr.;  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  361S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Desire  V. 
Vanderhoeven;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 

3.  3616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  In  order  to  allow  an  option  in  the  adop- 
tion of  advanced  time  in  certain  cases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  In- 
trodticed  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   PROXMTRE: 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  November  27,  1966.  and 
ending  December  1,  1966.  as  "National  Dairy 
Farmers  Cooperatives  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Proxmibe  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 

By    Mr.    PELL    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Pastork)  : 

S.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  designation  of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  at  Providence.  R.I.,  as 
the  "Theodore  Francis  Green  Memorial  Hos- 
pital"; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  beading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

LOCATION  OR  TRANSFER  OF 

FEDERAL  ACTTVITIES 

Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lausche'  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  101)  to  provide  for 
use  of  a  major  factor  of  avoiding  prob- 
lems of  heavy  population  concentrations 
In  the  location  of  Federal  Government 
activities  and  in  Federal  Government 
purchasing  and  contracting,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Miller,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.  > 

RESOLUTION 

CREATION    OF    A    COMMITTEE    ON 

INTELLIGENCE  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  orig- 
inal resolution  (S.  Res.  283)  creating  a 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Ojierations, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  13711  thereon. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Pulbright, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  there  be  a 
tirief  morning  hour  on  matters  other 
Chan  the  announced  business  this  morn- 
ing, and  with  a  time  limitation  of  3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  I  have  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
That  does  not  refer  to  any  discussion 
that  might  occur  on  any  point  of  order 
that  might  be  made.    Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  Just  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


THE  TIME  ACT  OF   1966 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966 
In  order  to  permit  those  States  now  di- 
vided by  two  or  more  time  zones  to  exer- 
cise some  option  in  Its  application. 

This  bill  would  not  detract  in  any 
major  way  from  the  basic  principle  of 
uniformity  established  by  the  recent 
Time  Act.  Its  only  purpose  would  be  to 
eliminate  the  difficult  and  unfair  circum- 
stances which  result  from  applying  the 
act  to  States  bisected  by  time  zone  lines. 

There  are  13  States  which  are  cut  into 
parts  by  time  zone  lines.  For  example, 
at  the  present  time  the  boundary  line 
between  central  time  and  eastern  time 
nms  almost  through  the  center  of  the 
States  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee: It  also  separates  Michigan's  Up- 
per Peninsula  from  the  rest  of  the  State, 
and  goes  through  the  western  tip  of 
Florida. 

Furthermore,  the  line  between  moun- 
tain and  central  time  bisects  South  Da- 
kota and  Nebraska,  and  slices  across  the 
southwest  corner  of  North  Dakota  and 
the  western  part  of  Kansas.  The  boun- 
dary line  between  Pacific  time  and  moun- 
tain time  separates  portions  of  Idaho. 
Oregon,  and  Utah;  even  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  are  in  different 
time  zones.  The  most  extreme  case  is 
that  of  Alaska  which  is  in  four  time 
zones:  Pacific.  Yukon,  Ala.ska,  and 
Bering. 

All  of  these  time  lines,  which  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  after  investigation,  hearings 
and  negotiations,  have  been  designed  to 
minimize  the  problems  resulting  from 
time  differentials.  The  line  through  my 
own  State  of  Indiana  had  to  be  drawn 
carefully  to  avoid  splitting  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will  make  It  much  more  feasible  for 
bisected  States  to  operate  under  the  new 
Time  Act.  Under  present  provisions  of 
the  Time  Act  of  1966,  the  decision  to 
adopt  daylight  saving  time  or  to  remain 
on  standard  time  must  be  made  for  en- 
tire State.  This  will  in  some  cases  result 
in  great  hardship  and  confusion,  espe- 
cially in  those  sections  of  a  State  which 
are  part  of  a  large  metropolitan  area  cen- 
tered in  an  adjoinmg  State.  Under  my 
amendment,  that  decision  could  be  made 


separately  for  each  portion  of  a  State 
bisected  by  a  time  line. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  other  States 
would  not  be  affected  and  that  bisected 
States  would  not  be  exempted  from  any 
otiier  provision  of  the  Time  Act.  it 
would  require  bisected  States  to  com- 
mence and  end  daylight  time  on  the  same 
dates  as  all  other  States.  It  would  not 
authorize  any  form  of  local  political 
option  for  a  city,  a  county,  or  any  othei 
such  subdivision.  To  the  contrarj',  the 
phrase  "including  all  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof,"  which  makes  the  Time 
Act  applicable  to  an  entire  State,  would 
remain  In  the  act. 

The  bill  is  not  designed  to  exempt  po- 
litical or  governmental  subdivlsion.s  of 
any  kind;  rather,  It  would  permit  re- 
moval of  the  time  zones  as  such  from 
only  one  of  the  act's  many  requirements 
Its  scope  is  much  narrower  than  those 
amendments  which  were  presented  to 
Congress  during  consideration  of  the 
Time  Act.  It  will  apply  in  only  a  few 
instances,  and  will  not  detract  from  na- 
tional time  uniformity. 

The  difficulties  which  will  face  Indiana 
and  other  States  under  the  present  p:o- 
visions  of  the  Time  Act  are  not  product.': 
of  isolation.  They  will  be  caused  by  theu 
unavoidable  and  significant  economic 
and  social  ties  to  sister  States.  An 
amendment  recognizing  the  indivLsible 
relations  between  one  part  of  a  bisected 
State  and  its  neighbors  would  allow 
choices  which  can  only  increase  jomt 
interstate   time  coordination. 

Mr.  President,  the  diversity  of  our  Na- 
tion often  requires  that  we  take  different 
paths  to  reach  common  goals.  A  coordi- 
nated national  time  system  is  indeed  a 
worthy  goal,  but  to  Ignore  the  diffciTnt 
ways  in  which  time  zones  affect  individ- 
ual States  could  produce  a  stifllns^  uni- 
formity that  might  prevent  further  de- 
velopment of  a  coordinated  national 
time  -system.  Recognition  of  the  spe- 
cialized problems  presented  by  that 
group  of  States  divided  by  time  zone  lines 
is  but  one  more  recognition  of  the  diver- 
sity of  our  States.  It  is  also  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  that  true  national 
policy  comes  best  from  coordinating  the 
Nation's  diversity,  not  stifling  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Prc.<;i- 
dent,  that  this  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  bf 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3616)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  in  order  to  allow  an  option 
in  the  adoption  of  advanced  time  in  cer- 
tain cEises,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bayh,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd.  &f- 
follows : 

s.  3616 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  1.=^ 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Including  all 
political  subdivisions  thereof"  the  followlni? 
"other  than  in  the  case  of  a  State  with  parts 
tliereof  In  different  time  zones  which  SUite 
may  so  exempt  one  or  more  such  parts". 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  FARMERS 
COOPERATIVES  WEEK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, legislation  providing  for  a  National 
Dairy  Farmers  Cooperatives  Week  in 
commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion^- 

The   Nation's   dairy   farmers   are   the 

most  efficient  single  group  of  agricultural 
producers  in  the  Nation  today.  Much  of 
this  efficiency  in  production  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  giant  sti-ides  made  by 
dairy  cooperatives  in  spreading  techno- 
loiiical  know-how  among  farmer  mem- 
bers. 

E\en  more  important,  dairy  coopera- 
tives have  done  a  magnificent  job  over 
the  years  of  helping  the  dairy  farmer  to 
rai.se  his  income.  Despite  long  hours  of 
work  and  high  capital  Investment,  the 
Nation's  daii-y  farmer  gets  a  pitifully  low 
return  on  his  dollar.  Without  dairy  co- 
operatives the  return  would  be  much 
lower. 

The  consumer  has  a  particular  reason 
for  being  grateful  to  the  dairy  coopera- 
tive movement.  Dali-y  cooperatives  have 
insured  the  consumer  of  a  constant  ."sup- 
ply of  "nature's  perfect  food"  at  reason- 
able cost.  They  have  done  this  by  fight- 
ing low  dairy  prices— prices  that  might 
cause  many  a  dairy  farmer  to  slop  pro- 
ducing milk— while  at  the  same  time  em- 
phasizing greater  efficiency  on  the  dairy 
farm. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
express  its  appreciation  of  the  job  being 
done  by  the  cooperative  movement  by 
passing  this  joint  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately refeiTed. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  175*  to 
designate  the  period  beginning  November 
27.  1966,  and  ending  December  1,  1966. 
as  National  Daii-y  Farmers  Cooperatives 
Week,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
fened  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

DESIGNATION  OF  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION HOSPITAL  AT 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I.,  AS  THE  "THEO- 
DORE FRANCIS  GREEN  MEMORI.AL 
HOSPITAL" 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presideiit,  on  behalf 
of  mv.self  and  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  I.sland  I  Mr.  PastoreI,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  designat-e 
the  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital at  Providence,  R.I..  as  the 
"Theodore  Francis  Green  Memorial 
Hospital." 

This  joint  re.solution  would  bo  a  most 
fitting  tribute  to  my  distinguished  prede- 
cessor in  this  Chamber  who  died  last 
month  at  the  age  of  99  after  achieving  a 
remarkable  record  as  the  oldest  man  ever 
to  .serve  in  the  U.S.  Congre.ss. 

Theodore  Francis  Green  will  long  be 
remembered  as  a  .statesman  and  a  patriot 
who  understood  the  realities  of  interna- 
tional power  and  who  knew  at  firsthand 


the  perils  and  price  of  mihUry  service. 
It  Is  therefore  appropriate  that  we  com- 
memorate him  by  designating  a  veterans 
hospital  In  his  name. 

As  a  young  man  he  ral.sed  his  own 
company  In  the  Spanish-American  War, 
thus  beginning  his  career  in  public  affairs 
on  a  singularly  patriotic  note.  Some 
yeai^s  later,  a.s  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Navy  base  at  Quonset  Point  on  the  east- 
ern shores  of  Narragan.sett  Bay.  He  was 
also  in.<;trumcntal  in  establi-shlng  in 
Rhode  Island  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hcspital  which  by  the  terms  of  this 
St>nat*'  joint  resolution,  would  be  desig- 
nated by  his  name. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that  It  is 
the  practice  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  defer  to  the  wishes  of  Congress 
in  giving  such  designations  to  hospitals, 
rather  than  to  do  so  by  administrative 
action.  At  least  two  VA  hospitals  have 
been  .so  designated  by  specific  legi-slative 
directives:  the  Franklin  Delano  Roo.se- 
velt  Ho.spital  at  Montrose,  NY.,  and  the 
Royal  C.  John.son  Veterans'  Memorial 
Hospital  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  In  addi- 
tion. I  am  advi.sed.  there  are  the  John  J. 
Cochran  Veterans  Hospital  In  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  the  Edward  Hlnes  Veterans 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Hlnes,  111. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
memory  and  record  of  Theodore  Francis 
Green  clearly  merits  this  sort  of  com- 
memoration and  that  the  Providence 
ho.spital,  designated  by  his  name,  should 
be  added  to  this  list.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  join  me  in  honoring  one  of  Its  great 
member.s  and  give  early  consideration  to 
the  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  along  with  a  lett^'r  from  Car- 
mine V.  Rivera,  of  Rhode  Island,  national 
vice  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  who  first 
suggested  the  idea  embodied  in  this  joint 
resolution;  and  also  a  letter  from  W.  J. 
Driver,  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  and  letters  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  176)  to 
provide  for  de.signation  of  the  U.S.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  at  Provi- 
dence. RI  .  as  the  "Theodore  Francis 
Grc-en  Memorial  Hospital."  introduced 
by  Mr  Pell  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Pas- 
TORE I .  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  176 
ResoU^ed  by  the  senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assevibled.  That  the  Veterans' 
AdminLstratlon  hospital,  located  at  Provi- 
dence. Rhode  Island,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  on  the  public  records 
as  the  "Theodore  Francis  Green  Memorial 
Hospital",  and  any  law.  regulation,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  Slates  in  wl-.ich 
.such  hospital  is  designated  or  referred  to 
Khali  he  held  to  refer  to  such  hospital  under 
and  by  the  name  of  "Theodore  Francis  Green 
Memorial  Hospital". 


The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Pell,  are 

as  follows: 

jcNE  6. 1966. 

Hon.  Claiborne  Pbll, 

US   Senate, 
Wa-^h-.ngton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  extended  by  your  letter  of  May 
27th.  1966.  to  comment  on  a  suggestion  by 
Mr  Carmine  V.  Rivera.  National  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Govern- 
ment Employees,  that  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Hospital  in  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land, be  designated  as  the  Tlieodore  Francis 
Green  Memorial  Hospital. 

-Senator  Green  had  a  distinguished  career 
of  public  service,  most  notably  as  a  Senator 
trom  Rhode  Island  for  many  years.  We  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  of  paying  due 
homage  to  this  outstanding  statesman.  I 
must  tell  you,  however,  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  has  long  followed  a  policy  of 
naming  its  hospitals  for  the  city  or  town  in 
or  near  which  they  are  located.  Tliat  policy 
was  adopted  alter  considering  suggestions 
that  the  hospitals  be  named  for  prominent 
doctors.  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ners, and  other  individuals.  It  was  realized 
that  a  fair  basis  of  selection  would  be  diffi- 
cult, that  controversy  would  result,  and  that 
persons  or  organizations  whose  candidates 
were  not  chosen  would  be  disappointed. 

Hospitals  named  by  Congress,  of  course,  are 
not  subject  to  the  mentioned  administrative 
policy,  and  two  have  been  named  by  legisla- 
tive directives.  They  are  the  Royal  C  John- 
son Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  and  tlie 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Hospital,  both  of 
which  were  named  by  public  laws  enacted  in 
1945. 

It  has  been  our  position  in  reporting  on 
bills  to  name  hospitals  after  individuals  to 
point  out  our  administrative  policy  and  defer 
to  the  Congress  on  the  propriety  of  legislative 
action. 

We  hope  that  this  informaton  will  help 
you  m  your  consideration  of  Mr  Rivera's 
suggestion. 

Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Driver. 
j4dTnintstrator. 

Mat  19.  1966. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Pell:  The  passing  away 
of  the  Honorable  Theodore  Francis  Green 
was  indeed  a  great  loss  to  all  those  who  loved 
him,  not  only  in  our  state  of  Rhode  Island 
but  throughout  the  country. 

We  in  Rhode  Island  will  always  be  grateful 
to  this  dedicated  man  for  his  tremendous  ac- 
complishments during  his  tentu-e  of  office, 
particularly  while  he  represented  our  state  as 
a  United  States  Senator. 

We  all  know  that  the  late  distinguished 
gentleman  was  Instrumental  In  bringing  to 
Rhode  Island  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  as  well  as  naval  establishments  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  Therefore.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  the  entire  Rhode  Island 
C'lngressional  Delegation  Immediately  intro- 
duce legislation  designating  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  in  Providence  as  the 
Theodore  Francis  Green  Memorial   Hospital. 

With  warm  kind  regards 
Sincerely  vours 

Carmine  V.  Rivera. 


LOCATION  OR  TRANSFER  OF 
FEDERAL  ACTIVITIES 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  P:-e.sident.  I  .submit 
a  concurrent  i-esolution  by  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  myself,  ask  to 
have  it  printed,  and  lie  on  the  desk 
through  the  close  of  business  on  the  2oth 
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of  July,  and  further,  that  a  joint  state- 
ment by  Senator  Lausche  and  myself  be 
placed  In  the  Record  as  if  read  immedi- 
ately following  the  printing  of  the  con- 
current resolution  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie  at 
the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  and  the  joint  statement  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  101  >  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Crovernment  Operations,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  Con.  Rss.  101 

Whereas  heavy  concentrations  of  popula- 
tion are  causing  a  proliferation  of  social  and 
economic  problems  which  tend  to  deprive 
numerous  citizens  of  nn  opportunity  for 
wholesome  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families:  and 

Whereas  unrestrained  commercial  and 
population  expansions  will  result  In  rapid 
Increases  and  concentrations  of  municipal 
refuse,  of  agricultural  solid  waste,  of  smog- 
producing  hydrocarbons,  of  nitrogen  oxides, 
and  In  a  rapidly  increasing  concentration  of 
population;  tvnd 

Whereas  the  location  of  sites  for  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  purchasing 
and  contracting  of  the  Federal  Oovermnent, 
coupled  with  the  mobility  of  our  population, 
have  caused  and  will  continue  to  strongly 
Influence  regional  and  local  concentration 
of  population,  iind 

Whereas  the  rate  of  population  growth  of 
certain  regions  of  the  United  States  has  jeen 
substantially  lower  than  the  national  rate 
of  population  growth:  and 

Whereas  many  such  regions  possess  not 
only  abundant  resources  for  economic  devel- 
opment but.  equally  important,  unparal- 
leled opportunity  for  wholesome  living  for 
people  who  wish  to  remain  or  move  into 
them:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  In  the  location  or  transfer  of  any  Federal 
activity,  or  in  the  award  of  any  Federal  con- 
tract or  stibcontract  (other  than  on  a  com- 
petitive bid  basis  I.  a  major  factor  entei'ing 
into  the  decision  by  the  Federal  Govemnent 
shall  be  the  promotion  of  a  more  orderly  and 
equitable  growth  of  the  population  of  the 
varlotu  states  and  the  areas  within  the  sev- 
eral states  to  the  end  that  problems  of  heavy 
concentration.'!  of  population  will  be  avoided 
or  minimized  in  order  lliat  more  opportuni- 
ties for  wholesome  living  will  be  available  to 
more  people. 

The  statement,  presented  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ler and  Mr.  Lacschk  is  as  follows: 
Joint  Statement  bt  Senatobs  Lausche  and 

MnXER 

The  Federal  Government  spends  between 
•  18  and  $20  billion  annually  on  research  and 
development. 

Billions  more  are  poured  into  defen.se  and 
space  related  activities  and  Installations. 

Yet,  IJf  one  were  to  examine  cloeely  where 
these  funds  are  being  channelled,  he  would 
find  that  they  ore  being  concentrated  In  but 
a  few  states. 

He  would  f.nd  that 

More  than  34  pfr  cent  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  research 
and  development  funds  are  being  earmarked 
for  unlveraitles  In  New  York,  California  and 
Massachusetts. 

More  than  59  per  cent  of  Atomic  Energy 
Commiseion  research  and  development  funds 
are  being  sent  to  universities  In  California 
and  New  Mexico. 

More  than  69  per  cent  of  NationtU  Aero- 
nautics and   Space  Administration  research 


and  development  funds  are  going  to  univer- 
sities in  California. 

More  than  37  per  cent  of  National  Science 
Foundation  grants  are  going  to  universities 
In  California,  New  York  and  Masaachtiaetts. 
Anyone  Interested  would  further  find  that: 
Five  states — California,  New  Yorlc.  Texas, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  -  were 
awarded  in  fiscal  yeaj  1966  close  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  $23  3  billion  in  Department  of 
Defense  prime  contracts.  A  closer  scrutiny 
would  reveal  that  two-thirds  of  the  total 
prime  contracts  went  to  only  10  states. 

An  example  of  tlie  inequities  can  be  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  Texas.  In  fiscal  year 
1962,  Texas  was  awarded  milluiry  prime  con- 
tracts in  the  amount  of  $1,006.000.000 — four 
per  cent  of  the  national  total.  In  fiscal  year 
1965.  this  had  grown  to  $1.6  billion  or"  6.2 
per  cent  of  the  national  outlay. 

One  State — California — was  awarded  nearly 
46  per  cent  of  the  $4.1  billion  In  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlstratiun  prime 
contracts.  California,  together  with  nine 
other  states,  accounted  for  close  to  88  per 
cent  of  the  total  NASA  prime  contract 
awards. 

This  distribution  of  funds  Is  being  made 
without  regard  to  the  promotion  of  a  more 
orderly  and  eqtiltable  growth  of  population. 
It  has  spawned  such  unrestrained  commer- 
cial and  population  expansions  as  In  tlie  case 
of  California  where,  according  to  estimates, 
within  the  next  30  years  there  will  be  in- 
creases In  municipal  refuse  of  from  12  to  40 
million  tons  ,  .  of  agricultural  solid  waste  of 
from  13  to^U  million  tons  ...  of  smog-pro- 
ducing Iprarocarbons  of  from  7,345  to  9,09.5 
tons  per\dny  .  .  and  of  nitrogen  oxides  of 
from  2,216  to  3.975  tons  per  day.  And  at  the 
present  rkte  of  growth,  California  will  have  a 
population  of  1.5  billion. 

These  heavy  concentrations  of  population 
are  causing  a  proliferation  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  which  tend  to  deprive  nu- 
merous citizens  of  an  opportunity  for  whole- 
some living  for  themselves  and  their  families 
Another  effect  of  the  maldistribution  of 
federal  government  funds  Is  its  serious  Im- 
pact on  the  distribution  of  scientific,  profes- 
fe.s.slonal  and  educational  talents.  Skills  of 
many  regions  are  being  transferred  to  other 
areas. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  Midwest,  for  ex- 
ample, produces  40  j>er  cent  of  the  PhDs  in 
science.  Yet,  because  of  the  Imbalance  in 
federal  fund  distribution  and  the  tendency 
to  locate  federal  activities  on  each  coast, 
the  Midwest  retains  only  about  25  per  c<?nt 
of  them. 

Needless  to  say.  as  the  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Courier  expressed  It  In  an  editorial  last 
April  11,  "In  a  day  when  competitive  In- 
dustry needs  sclentiflc  research  to  survive, 
the  uneven  distribution  of  sclentilic  brain- 
power must  be  a  matter  of  concern." 

It  went  on  to  comment  that  the  Midwest 
"particularly  is  at  a  disadvantage  because 
of  the  great  cost  of  training  PhDs  whose 
talents  are  then  transferred  to  other  States." 
When  these  talents  are  drained  off  from 
one  area,  expansion  of  businesses  and  in- 
dustry is  adversely  affected. 

If  the  trend  Is  not  reversed,  we  soon  will 
have  virtual  "deserts"  of  scientific  talent  on 
the  one  hand  and  excessive  concentrations 
of  such  talent  on  the  other. 

As  a  step  in  the  direction  of  decentral- 
ization of  government  expenditures,  we  are 
Introducing  today  a  concurrent  resolution 
malting  it  the  "sense  of  Congress"  that  there 
be  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  federal 
government  contracts  and  activities. 

The  resolution  sounds  a  warning  on  the 
"proliferation  of  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems" being  caused  by  heavy  concentrations 
of  population. 

And  this  Is  so  because  "unrestrained  com- 
mercial and  p>opulatlon  expansions"  do  result 
in  a  proliferation  of  the  problems  we  now 
face,   such   as  air  and  water  poliution. 


It  Is  also  true  that  location  of  sites  for 
activities  of  the  federal  government,  coupled 
with  the  mobility  of  our  population,  strongly 
Influences  regional  and  local  concentration  or 
population.  (Parenthetically,  we  mlsjht  po:rit 
out  that  employment  In  defense  and  .space 
related  industries  In  the  State  of  Te.X!is 
Jumped  from  65.300  In  1962  to  73,600  In  1964 
And  large  increases  were  shown  in  1965  and 
11*66  ) 

The  re.'iolution  will  provide  our  federal  gov- 
ernment agencies  with  a  new  guideline  to 
follow  In  the  location  of  federal  government 
activities  and  In  the  placement  of  fe<leral 
government  contracts,  and  the  result  will  be 
a  reversal  of  the  serious  and  dangerous  trc-.d 
towards  undue  F>opulation  concern  rations. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1967- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    646 

Mr.  HART  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  14596'  making  appropriation.s  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purpa.sc<:. 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  39,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  RELATING  TO 
MAILING  PRIVILEGES  OF  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  ARMED  P^ORCES— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    647 

Mr.  PEU...  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  of  many  cases  which  constitute 
real  hardship  amongst  many  of  my  con- 
stituents who  are  sending  parcels  to  their 
relatives  serving  in  Vietnam.  On? 
mother,  whose  monthly  income  is  less 
than  $300  related  to  me  that  the  cost  of 
sending  parcels  to  her  son  in  Vietnam 
can  reach  $25  a  month.  I  con.sider  this 
a  real  economic  hardship. 

At  this  time  I  am  sending  to  the  table 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  13448  which  is 
presently  pending  before  the  Senate  Pcsr 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  The 
bill  as  it  presently  stands  makes  certain 
changes  in  the  mailing  privileges  ac- 
corded to  and  for  members  of  the  US 
Armed  Forces  and  other  Federal  Gov- 
ernment personnel  serving  in  a  combat 
zone.  My  amendment  would  further 
liberalize  those  privileges. 

We  all  recognize  the  great  morale  fac- 
tor which  the  receipt  of  mail  and  pack- 
ages has  to  those  who  are  serving  thru 
country  in  distant  places.  Mail  is  t!ie 
only  link  with  home  and  family.  Most 
of  us  here  can  remember  the  anticipa- 
tion and  the  Joy  of  opening  packaecs 
which  we  received  while  serving  in  the 
military.  Servicemen  in  Vietnam  can 
receive  no  less  pleasure  at  the  receipt 
of  mail  and  packages  from  their  loved 
ones  at  home.  Moreover,  our  young  men 
in  Vietnam  are  fighting  a  tough,  danger- 
ous, and  exceedingly  disagreeable  war 
and  are  fighting  this  war  with  bravery 
and  in  the  finest  possible  tradition  of 
American  manhood.  The  best  we  cun 
do  is  to  help  them  as  much  as  we  can. 
Furthermore,  any  burden  upon  the  fam- 
ilies of  our  servicemen  which  hinders 
rather  than  encourages  the  sending  of 


more  packages  and  letters  is  also  a  bur- 
den upon  the  military  effort  of  our  coun- 
As I  stated,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  cost  of  mailing  packages  to 
citizens  serving  In  Vietnam.  Many 
Rhode  Islanders  and  I  am  sure  all  Amer- 
icans, would  like  to  Increase  the  fre- 
quency of  package  mailing  overseas. 
However,  they  find  that  due  to  cost,  they 
cannot  send  as  many  packages  as  they 
de.slie.  This  obviously  prevents  the  re- 
ceipt of  much  desired  mail  from  home  by 
servin:^  personnel. 

To  correct  what  I  feel  is  an  unneces- 
sar>'  and  unwanted  ob.stacle  to  the 
morale  of  our  servicemen  In  Vietnam,  I 
have  drafted  an  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  po.stage  on  parcels  of  10  ixjunds 
or  le.ss,  mailed  to  or  from  an  over.seas 
combat  zone,  shall  be  mailed  at  one  half 
the  postage  rate  which  they  would  now 
require.  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  proposed  amendment  to  H.R.  13448 
would  have  the  effect  of  Increasing  the 
volume  of  packages  to  our  servicemen. 
By  accepting  this  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  doing  a  tremendous  .service 
to  both  our  men  overseas  and  their 
famlles  at  home. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pre.<.ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3475,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inocye]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


OUT  OF  THE  WILDERNESS  OF 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  5 
minutes  in  which  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment not  on  a  CIA  matter. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  June  29,  1966,  units  of  the 
U  S  Air  Force  and  Navy  struck  oil  stor- 
age ln.stallations  In  the  vicinity  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  In  North  Vietnam.  This 
action  was  taken  in  support  of  270,000 
U.S.  troops  fighting  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  to  deny  necessary  fuel  supplies  to 
aggressor  forces.  Most  significantly,  this 
action  was  taken  to  convince  the  Hanoi 
regime  that  Its  own  best  Interests  lie  In 
abandoning  war  and  choosing  peace  for 
Vietnam. 

The  decision  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  consultation  with  his  military 
and  diplomatic  advisers  was  no  rash  es- 
calation of  the  tragic  war  in  southeast 
Asia,  It  was.  in  my  opinion,  the  logical 
consequence  of  events  transpiring  in  that 
area  in  the  past  6  months. 

General  Westmoreland  has  pointed  out 
that  the  tide  of  battle  Is  no  longer  run- 
ning against  the  forces  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam  and  those  of  her  allies. 


With  the  substantial  support  of  Amer- 
can  troops,  who  have  shown  amazing 
skill,  resourcefulness,  and  superb  cour- 
age, the  forces  of  freedom  have  taken  the 
heart  out  of  the  Vietcong  effort;  they 
have  effectively  diminished  If  not,  in- 
deed, destroyed  the  Red  hopes  of  victory 
tlu-ough  subversion  and  wanton  murder. 
In  so  doing,  they  have  completely  altered 
the  political  outlook  In  Vietnam.  The 
ends  for  which  we  fight  can  be  achieved 
by  force  of  arms,  if  not  by  negotiation. 

In  the  course  of  recent  political  dis- 
turbances, it  remained  clear  that  the 
large  bulk  of  the  Vietnamese  in  the  South 
want  nothing  to  do  with  the  terror  tac- 
tics or  the  attempted  domination  by  the 
.so-called  National  Liberation  Front. 
This  point  is  agreed  upon  by  Buddhists 
and  Catholics,  by  merchants,  farmers, 
laborers,  and  by  General  Ky  and  Thlch 
Tri  Quang. 

In  the  past  6  months  there  has  been  a 
continuing  US  effort  to  find  a  formula 
for  peace,  to  which  there  has  been  no 
forthright  response  from  the  Commu- 
nists to  U.S.  offers  of  unconditional  dls- 
cus.sions,  or  of  any  mutual  reduction  of 
hostilities.  The  only  response  has  been 
that  South  Vietnam  and  her  allies  must 
accept  the  program  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front — in  effect,  surrender. 

I  find  no  logic  in  the  argument  that 
the.se  recent  air  strikes  will  further  delay 
reaching  the  conference  table.  Open- 
handed  efforU;,  "the  pause,"  public  an- 
nouncements of  willingness  to  meet,  re- 
peated appeals  to  the  United  Nations, 
indications  of  an  acceptance  of  a  recon- 
vened Geneva  Conference,  global  diplo- 
matic efforts — all  have  failed  to  produce 
a  significant  response  because  the  forces 
of  North  Vietnam  have  counted  on  a  mil- 
itary victory. 

The  logic  is  much  more  persuasive,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  our  continuing  military 
exertions  in  the  South,  and,  on  a  care- 
fully measured  basis  in  the  North — as 
part  of  a  resolute  policy  of  standing  up 
to  aggression — will  actually  expedite  the 
chances  for  a  political  settlement.  This 
is  the  logic  of  reality  as  against  sophistry. 

The  North  Vietnamese  now  have  fur- 
ther evidence  that  they  must  seek  solu- 
tions other  than  their  assumed  future 
"victory."  It  is  more  timely  than  ever  to 
press  for  an  honorable  settlement — after 
the  Communists  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  assess  the  changed  military  situa- 
tion, and  to  see,  perhaps  more  clearly 
now,  America's  unyielding  determination 
to  set  South  Vietnam  free. 

I  also  disagree  with  those  who  argue 
that  the  considered  use  of  American 
military  power  means  an  increased  risk 
of  global  war.  Their  argument  rests  on 
the  abstract  premise  that  the  free  world 
must  exclude  war  as  an  Instrument  of 
foreign  policy,  and  that  military  action 
by  the  other  side  must  be  countered,  on 
our  part,  only  by  some  kind  of  splendid 
moral  Inaction.  If  adequate  and  world- 
wide peacekeeping  machinery  were 
available,  if.  Indeed,  the  other  great 
powers  of  the  world  were  wilUng  to  con- 
cert with  us  for  peace.  If  there  were  no 
aggressor  nations,  then  perhaps  a  pres- 
ently available  alternative  of  war  might 
be  found.  But  I  see  no  evidence  of  this 
when   Prance   and  China  explode   their 


nuclear  bombs,  when  other  nations 
clamor  to  po.sse.ss  this  dread  weapon. 
when  neither  the  Uioited  Nations  nor  any 
o"  the  great  powers  of  Europe  dare 
come  to  grips  w  iih  the  problems  of  south- 
east Asia. 

At  this  moment  in  the  historj'  of  man- 
kind, the  strength  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  who  would  be  free  rests  funda- 
mentally on  the  power  of  the  United 
State.<^  of  America  and  its  determination 
to  maintain  her  freedom.  To  argue 
that  this  power  must  not  be  used  in 
defense  of  freedom  is  to  give  way  to  the 
fallacy,  so  assiduously  practiced  in  Com- 
munist propaganda,  that  military  action 
is  morally  wrong  except  when  taken  in 
the  name  of  world  revolution.  The 
world  is  not  perfect  yet,  but  there  is 
much  good  that  needs  defending,  and 
it  will  not  be  improved  without  positive 
action. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  testimony  befoi-e 
the  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  De- 
fense of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, of  which  I  am  a  member,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Gen.  Harold  K. 
Johnson,  defined  the  objective  of  the  war 
as  "restoring  the  integrity  and  security 
of  Vietnam  and  its  people:  so  this 
means  no  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government,  no  wish 
to  be  involved  in  China,  but  that  what- 
ever IS  required  in  South  Vietnam  would 
be  done." 

While  questions  may  remain  regarding 
the  history  and  constitutional  sanction 
of  our  involvement,  they  have  httle  rele- 
vance to  the  immediate  problems  of  the 
United  States  m  Vietnam.  America  has 
fought  her  campaign  In  the  wilderness. 
Tlie  President  has  found  his  generals.  As 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  pointed  out 
oirly  this  week,  a  long  road  still  lie.=  ahead 
toward  a  successful  conclusion  of  Amer- 
ican military  efforts.  But  let  there  be 
no  doubt  about  American  Intention  to  see 
these  efforts  through.  From  this  point 
on.  the  central  issue  Is  not  solely  the 
war.  but  the  reconstinjctlon  as  well. 

American  men  have  been  sent  to  fight 
and  to  risk  th.cir  lives  In  Vietnam.  For 
many  months,  this  commitment  of  our 
forces  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
national  dialog  on  our  purposes  in 
Vietnam.  Becau.se  we  possess  such  enor- 
mous power,  it  Is  relatively  easier  to  solve 
the  military  problems  than  the  more 
complex  political  ones.  It  has  always 
been  so.  But  at  this  point,  as  the  possi- 
bility of  a  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Allied  mihtary  effort  may  loom  dimly  in 
the  distance.  America  must  not  lose  sight 
of  its  real  purpose ;  the  Independence  and 
integrity  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  said  earlier  this 
year: 

If  we  are  to  leave  the  country  after  the 
end  of  the  Viet  Cong  insurgency.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  make  progress,  even  under 
the  conditions  of  war.  in  stabilizing  the  gov- 
ernment, the  society  and  the  economy. 

Six  months  ago,  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  I  said  that,  in 
Vietnam: 

We  have  shown  our  determination  to  ac- 
cept the  consequences  of  belief  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  of  our  determina- 
tion that  communism  can  be  defeated  by  the 
"good  news"  of  democracy. 
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In  traditional  Vietnamese  society  there 
has  been  for  centuries  a  tradition  of  til- 
lage democracy.  In  modern  times  there 
have  been  several  examples  of  successful 
elections  by  secret  ballot.  These  pr»c- 
tlces  were  temporarily  halted  by  the  re- 
gime of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  who  feared  that 
they  mlRht  be  exploited  by  the  Commu- 
nists. More  recently,  efforts  to  achieve 
representative  government  through  local 
elections  have  been  resumed. 

In  my  view,  Diem's  retreat  from  ile- 
mocracy  played  into  the  hands  of  i.he 
Vletcong.  Free  elections  need  to  hf;  put 
back  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  time  Ls  right.  The  Viet- 
cong  have  intimidated  the  people  by  ex- 
ploiting the  propaganda  of  "victory." 
Vletcong  cadres  have  won  adherents  on 
the  premise  that  the  NLF  is  the  way  of 
the  future — an  argximent  which  they 
have  supported  with  terror. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
by  reports  from  South  Vietnam  that  the 
Ky  government  may  seek  to  manipulate 
elections  in  order  to  exclude  its  opposi- 
tion and  to  perpetuate  Itself.  I  devoutly 
hope  that  such  reports  are  untirue,  and 
are  proved  to  be  untrue.  The  United 
States  must  recognize  that  the  processes 
of  nation  building  and  government 
building  require  time.  There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  Instant  democracy.  The  United 
States  must  be  assured  that  the  elections 
In  South  Vietnam  will  be  honest  and  fair, 
and  that  the  trappings  of  democracy  will 
not  be  substituted  for  the  substance  of 
popular  government. 

The  right  to  vote  ought  not  to  be  de- 
nied to  any  South  Vietnamese  citizen 
who  believes  in  the  freedom  and  integrity 
of  his  nation  and  who  will  accept  the 
duties  and  obligatinns  of  citizenship.  I 
mean  by  that,  all  citizens,  who  meet  these 
qualifications,  regardless  of  whether 
theirs  Is  a  history  of  association  with  the 
Communist  Vletcong. 

Furthermore,  the  restrictions  on  can- 
didates should  be  applied  only  against 
those  opposed  to  constitutional,  self- 
government  The  right  to  vote,  to  run 
for  public  office,  to  participate  In  the 
process  of  government,  compose  the 
foundation  of  orderly,  democratic  so- 
ciety. They  are  the  strongest  weapons 
available  for  the  defense  of  freedom. 

I  should  think  that  the  Immense  con- 
tribution of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the 
cause  of  a  free,  independent  South  Viet- 
nam would  allow  us  to  exact  the  simple 
requirement  that  these  rights  be  broadly 
given. 

Wc  seek  no  colony  anywhere  in  the 
globe.  We  seek  a  secure  South  Vietnam, 
from  which  American  forces  can  depart 
in  peace  and  honor,  with  the  assurance 
that  mans  capacity  to  flourish  in  free- 
dom will  once  again  be  vindicated  against 
totalitarianism  in  any  form. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unammoiis  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  request 
has  been  made  by  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority to  object  to  such  unanimous-con- 
sent request.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  In  the  chair). 
Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Business  and  Cormnerce  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  Is  there 
any  Member  who  now  wishes  to  be  heard 
in  the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  do,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  3-minute 
limitation  on  the  morning  hour  be  con- 
cluded not  later  than  11:30;  that  when 
it  is  concluded,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions [Mr.  Ftjlbright]  be  recognized  to 
make  a  general  statement  on  the  resolu- 
tion which  he  will  offer,  and  that  he  be 
followed  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Servaces  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
those  general  statements  have  been  con- 
cluded. It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session,  and 
I  want  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice  to 
tVifl,ti  pffpct 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  tAr.  President, 
It  is  my  understanding  that  there  Ls  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  an  ex- 
ecutive and  a  closed  session. 

Mr.  MANSI-TELD.  It  will  be  a  closed 
scs.slon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
be  a  closed  session  as  provided  for  under 
rule  XXXV. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is,  a  closed 
session. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  for  8  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   SENATE   ETHICS   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  speak  out  this  morning  to  express  my 
commendation  of  the  services  of  our 
Senate  colleagues  who  are  members  of 
the  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  com- 
posed of  Senators  chosen  by  their  col- 
leagues deserves  and  has  the  support  and 
confidence  of  all  UjS.  Senators. 

Our  colleagues  on  this  Important  com- 
mittee did  not  seek  membership.     In 


fact,  a  majority.  If  not  all,  reluctantly 
accepted  thii  added  responsibility  and 
duty  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  their 
pride  in  the  Senate.  We  have  read  new- 
paper  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
committee  in  connection  with  hearings 
in  executive  session  and  also  the  recent 
public  hearings. 

There  is  every  reason  for  Senators  to 
be  pi-oud  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
proceedings  have  been  conducted  and  to 
be  proud  of  the  dedication  and  high 
public  service  being  rendered  by  our  col- 
leagues serving  on  this  committee. 

Senator  John  Stennis,  of  Mississippi, 
chairman,  is  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing lawyers.  In  the  past  he  ha.s 
served  as  district  prosecuting  attorney 
of  a  judicial  district  in  Mississippi  and 
was  a  distingushecf  judge  of  the  circuu 
court  of  his  State.  His  name  has  fre- 
quently been  mentioned  In  connection 
with  a  possible  appointment  as  an  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Senators  will  agree 
he  has  eminent  qualifications  for  the 
highest  judicial  position  in  our  Govern- 
ment. Nq  one  could  possibly  challenge 
his  judgment  or  question  his  integriiy 

The  committee  vice  chairman 
Wallace  Bennett,  of  Utah,  Is  entitled  to 
have,  and  does  have  the  confidence,  re- 
spect, and  admiration  of  his  Senate  col- 
leagues. His  high  Intelligence  and 
Integrity  are  beyond  question. 

Likewise,  the  four  other  Senators  of 
this  committee  are  nationally  known  a.s 
Senators  of  the  highest  competence  and 
excellent  character  and  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity. 

This  committee  is  now  engaged  in  sift- 
ing evidence  regarding  one  of  our  col- 
leagues. They  neither  asked  nor  wanted 
to  have  this  additional  public  service. 
Very  definitely,  they  did  not  seek  to  sit 
in  this  semijudiclal  and  factfinding  ca- 
pacity. The  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut asked  that  they  hold  these 
hearings.  It  is  certain  they  have  done 
and  will  continue  to  do  their  duty 
thoroughly,  fearlessly,  and  with  the  ut- 
most fairness. 

I  wish  to  manifest  my  confidence  and 
admiration  toward  each  of  these  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  40  years  ago 
I  served  as  chief  criminal  prosecutin':,' 
attorney  of  Cuyahoga  County.  Ohio. 
Following  that  time  for  many  years  I 
was  a  trial  lawyer  in  Cleveland.  Cuya- 
hoga County,  Ohio.  I  have  been  presi- 
dent of  two  bar  associations.  My 
purpose  In  speaking  briefly  today  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  attempted  nUimi- 
dation  of  Senate  witnesses  by  altonieys 
for  the  senior  Senator  from  Conneclicut 
before  the  Senate  Standards  and  Con- 
duct Committee.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Ethics  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  for  hi.s 
forthright  reminder  that  Senate  wit- 
nesses are  wards  of  the  Senate.  It. 
would  appear  to  me  tliat  some  of  the  acts 
and  actions  of  certain  of  the  battery  of 
attorneys  representing  the  respondent 
have  been  improper.  We  should  bear  i.i 
mind  that  the  Senate  committee  o: 
which  Senator  Stennis  Is  chairman  and 
Senator  Bennett  is  vice  chairman  weic 
asked  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 


necticut to  hold  these  hearings  and  they 
ai  e  doing  an  unpleasant  duty  not  of  their 
own  volition. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  Senate  s  at- 
tention to  reports  of  intimidation  of 
v^ilnesscs  conducted  by  members  of  one 
of  the  largest  law  firms  in  the  United 
states — CahiTl.  Gordon,  Rcindcl  &  Ohl. 
Lawyers  certainly  should  be  famUiar 
with  the  canons  of  ethics  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  if  not  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  informed  that  partners  of  the 
Cahill  firm  even  sit  on  the  grievance 
committee  of  the  bar  a.ssociation.  In 
view  of  this  fact.  If  It  is  a  fact,  certainly 
none  of  these  attorneys  should  flout  the 
canojis  of  ethics  of  tlie  bar  a^ociation. 

There  has  already  been  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  an  account  of  the 
manner  hi  which  Walter  J.  Kenny  of 
this  firm  telephoned  Michael  B  O  Hare, 
a  witness,  stating: 

We  Juat  want  you  to  Ituow  we  liave  got  a 
complete  check  on  Terry  Goliien.  It  would 
be  a  sliaaiB  for  a  lovely  girl  like  her  to  tiave 
her  reputation  hurt  In  any  wuy.  Maybe  after 
you  hear  tlie  type  of  queaiions  we  throw  at 
Jim  Boyd  you  will  get  the  flavor  of  it. 

If  such  news  report  is  a  correct  state- 
ment of  fact  this  was  a  flaRrant  attempt 
to  Intjmldate  a  witness,  which  hiciden- 
tally  Mr.  O'Hare  reported  to  the  FBI. 
This  incident  was  followed  b>'  the  indo- 
fen.sible  act  of  a  combative  young  man, 
who  told  OTIare,  poking  a  finger  in  his 
chest: 

I  Just  want  to  tell  you  one  thing — when 
tills  Is  over  I'm  going  to  follow  you  to 
your   •    •    •   grave. 

It  was  this  latter  incident  which 
brought  an  admonition  from  the  chair- 
man and  a  subsequent  a43ology.  How- 
ever, an  apology  is  no  substitute  for  the 
law  and  the  ruies  of  proper  procedure  at 
judicial  or  quasi-judicial  pfoceedlngs. 
Intlmtdatton,  or  attempted  intiralda- 
tian  of  a  witness  of  the  sort  reixjrted  i.*^ 
highly  reprehensible,  in  my  judgment 
and  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  admin- 
istration ol  justice  from  every  stand- 
point. 

Following  the  chairman's  admonition 
on  June  24,  there  was  evidence  of  an- 
other Incident  which  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred on  June  25  in  the  Sheraton  Carl- 
ton Hotel,  when  the  same  Walter  Kenny, 
Jr.,  summoned  a  former  senatorial  as- 
sistant, Glenn  Cooper,  to  the  hotel  and 
endeavored  to  secure  information  from 
him  derogatory  to  other  witnesses. 
Kenny  Is  quoted  as  saying: 

These  four  (referring  to  the  four  former 
employees)  are  finished.  Do  you  want  to  be 
flniEhed  too? 

I  would  consider  that  a  threat. 

There  was  still  another  case  of  intimi- 
dation when  a  private  detective  employed 
by  Uils  law^m  called  upon  Judith  Bel- 
ling, another  former  Senate  employee  In 
company  with  her  father,  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  th«  r«portorlal  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  detective  is  .said  to  have 
•suggested  or  threatened  that  Mi.ss  Bor- 
ling's  father  might  lose  his  Job  with  the 
Senate  If  she  did  not  cooperate  In  giving 
tlie  right  kind  Af  testimony. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
statement   \J^   Mr.    Sonnett    before    the 


Standards  and  Conduct  Committee  that 
the  threat  of  a  muscular  27-year-old 
man  was  a  "trivial  incident."  No  viola- 
tion of  the  canoi^  of  ethics  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Is  a  trivial  incident. 
Equally  serious  has  been  the  sinister 
type  of  interropation  conducted  by  Mr. 
Sonnett.  He  has  attempted  to  attack  the 
reputations  of  young  women  witnesses 
by  innuendo,  even  indulging  In  the  Im- 
proper iaquii-y  as  to  whetiier  they  in- 
tended to  marry  certain  persons.  Mr. 
Sonnett  should  know  thi.s  is  Improper 
and  irrelevant  to  the  issue  and  is  a  course 
of  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman  or 
a  go<3d  trial  lawyer. 

Further  still.  It  i.s  s.-'id  that  employers 
of  certain  witnesses  have  been  tele- 
phoned and  asked  that  they  discharge 
iuch  employees.  ThLs  is  the  equivalent 
of  blacklisting,  which  tmder  certain  cir- 
cumstances is  a  criminal  offen.se. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Comiecticut 
asked  for  this  investisration.  It  would 
seem  it  ill  becomes  his  attorneys,  there- 
fore, to  att-ack  the  integrity  of  the  com- 
mittee's counsel  or  for  anyone  to  suggest 
that  the  commitice  may  have  arranged 
hammering  to  disturb  the  hearing. 
These  are  charges  reflecting  uixin  the 
entire  U.S.  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  commc:id  the  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  for  their  painstaking  and 
patient  effor'^s  on  behalf  of  this  body. 
Each  member  of  this  special  Senate  com- 
mit t^ee— Senator  John  Stennis,  chair- 
man :  Senator  Wallace  F  Bennett,  vice 
chairman;  and  Senators  Eugene  J.  Mc- 

CAfilHY,     A.     S.     MjKE     MONRONEY.     JOHN 

Sher.man  Cooper,  J^mes  B.  Pearson. 
They  hiive  conducted  the  hearings  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  the  US.  Senate. 
They  are  doing  their  duty  with  fairness. 
thoroughness,  and  impartiality.     With- 


The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
taken  such  a  position  in  the  Senate  when 
other  questions  have  been  raised  with 
regard  to  allegations  of  improper  con- 
duct by  members  of  the  Senate  staff  and 
Members.  As  the  Record  will  show,  I 
was  one  who  .«poke  up  m  support  of  a 
special  committee  to  be  appointed  to 
hear  the  allegations  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy. 

In  my  judgment.  Senator  Dqdd  clearly 
i.s  deserving  of  that  type  of  hearing.  He 
is  getting  that  type  of  hearing.  I  am 
sure  he  appreciates  that  type  of  hearing. 
In  my  opinion,  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr  Yot-Nc]  just 
made  in  the  Senate  are  in  no  way  a  re- 
flection on  the  Senator  concerned.  They 
are  remarks  calling  attention  to  the  con- 
duct of  cerum  lawyers  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Senator  frctfn  Connecti- 
cut, which  conduct  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  believes  has  been  improper  and 
which,  in  fact,  has  not  bec-n  fair  and 
helpful  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  I  share  his 
vie'A's  and  associate  myself  with  his  views. 
On  July  7.  1966.  the  semor  Senator 
from  Oregon  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct.  Mr 
John  C.  Stennis. 

'  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  the  excerpts  included  with  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosures  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

vs.    StNATK. 

Select  CoMjaiTTEE  on 
Standards  and  Conduct. 
*»  July  7,  1966. 

Hon.  Waynb  Moese. 
L'  S.  Senate. 


out  a  doubt  each  one  is  distressed  that  he  ^wa^^iinigton.  dc. 


was  selected  by  his  colleagues  to  serve 
on  this  important  committee.  Chair- 
man Stennis  and  every  member  has  the 
■CTinfidence  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
public  generally.  Of  this  I  feel  certain. 
May  I  add  that  I  hope  the  Sepator  in- 
•volved  in  this  Inquiry  has  sot  been 
pi-ejudiced  by  the  actions  of  hil  counsel. 
I  should  like  fuither  to  request  tiiat  it  bo 
ascertained  whether  these  cas^s  consti- 
tute contempt  of  the  Senate  and  whether 
the  FBI  has  investigated  these  charges 
of  intimidation,  especially  that  which 
Mr.  O'Hare  referred  to  the  FBI  on  May 
23. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said;  Mr. 
President,  the  Record  will  show  that  I 
was  the  first  m  the  Senate  to  speak  out 
in  favor  of  having  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
hold  full  and  thorotigh  heai'ings  on  the 
controvei-sy  involviiig  Julius  Klein  and 
Senator  Dodd.  The  Senator  from  Oliio 
IMr.  Young  1  associated  himself  with  my 
position  and  made  additional  remarks  on 
that  occ-asion.  We  urged  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  in 
the  Senate  take  those  steps  necessary  to 
give  complete  assurance  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  to  the  Senate  that 
fair,  impartial,  and  thorough  hearings 
would  be  held  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems raised  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
Klein  affair. 


Df.ar  senator:  Enclosed  please  find  ex- 
cerpts of  testimony  presented  a"  &  hearing 
beginning  June  22.  1966.  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Investigating  charges 
if  misconduct  against  Sena.or  Thomas  J 
Dodd  of  Connecticut 

Your  attention  Is  called  to  the  portions  ol 
the  enclosed  excerpts  Ui  which  your  name 
appeiiTS. 

In  the  event  that  you  desire  to  comment 
upon  these  excerpts,  tt  Is  reque!<t.ed  that  your 
comments  be  addre.';8fed  tc  the  Committee 
office  Room  222.  Old  Senate  Offlc  Bulldine 
■Washington.  DC  Such  comments  wiH  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Committee's 
proceedings  This  by  no  means  suggests 
that  you  make  a  statement. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  regarding 
th's  letter'  please  contact  Benjamin  R.  Pern. 
Chief  CoTinsel    extension  9679. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C  Stennis, 

JOHN  C    STTNNnS 

chairman. 

EXCtKi'l'S  OT  Testimont 

Mr  So.NNSTT  After  you  made  the  copies, 
what  did  you  do  witb  th*m? 

Mr.  BoTD.  After  ttoe  coyiet  w»re  made 
thev  were  brought  Vo  Mi    Anderson't  ofBce. 

Mr.  SONNrrr.  And  did  th^t  include  the 
Klein   file? 

Mr.  BoTD.  Ye*,  sir 

Mr.  SoMtmrrr  In  the  Klein  file  at  the  time 
yoo    took   It   from   tb*   Senators   ofHce.   •wa* 
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there  a  collection  of  documeuti  In  plastic- 
covered  envelopes  which  you  had  before  you 
this    morning? 

Mr  Boyd  Yes,  sir.  I  will  gay  the  entire — 
no.  not  the  entire  Klein  folder,  because  you 
have  shown  me  many  documents  in  the  dep- 
osition that  I  had  never  seen  before.  But 
In  rough,  the  dfxiumentB  In  the  plastic  sheet 
this,  what  we  have  called  the  instructions 
which  have  been  Identified  In  other  terms 
by  the  counsel  for  the  Committee  were  there, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr  SONNETT  Now.  I  show  you  a  plastic 
envelope  containing  a  variety  of  documents 
headed  "Echo  of  the  Fulbrlght  hearings." 
with  a  memo  reading  as  follows: 

"Not  a  single  U  S  Senator  or  Conixress- 
man  criticized  me  after  the  F\ilbright  hear- 
ings. Somfihow  the  people  in  Germany  did 
not  understand  that  this  was  not  an  attack 
against  me  but  a.gain.<it  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic's strong  stand  on  the  Soviets  by  the  ap- 
peasers.  But  I  was  pleased  to  get  the  at- 
tached letters  from  Senators  and  Congress- 
men since  the  Fulbrlght  hearings,  which  in- 
clude mes.sages  from  leading  Democrau  and 
Republicans.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have 
sugfe;ested  that  a  resolution  be  Introduced 
and  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  but  I  will  rake  the  advice  of 
Senator  Morse   and   forget   about  It." 

A1.SO  in  the  enveloF>e,  Mr.  Boyd,  are  the  fol- 
lowing documents : 

A  letter  from  Senator  Albert  Gore  to  Gen- 
eral Julius  Klein  dated  November  14,  U63. 
a  letter  from  Senator  Bourke  B  Hicken- 
LoopEK  to  General  Julius  Klein  dated  Decem- 
ber 31.  1963.  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Hr  iert 
H  HfMPHRET  to  General  Julius  Klein  d.ited 
January  10.  1964,  a  letter  dated  February  6, 
1964.  from  Sen.itor  Hi-mphrey  to  General 
Klein,  a  letter  from  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son to  Julius  Klein  dated  November  23.  1963. 
a  letter  from  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  to  Mr. 
JuUus  Klein  dated  December  2d,  1963.  a  let- 
ter from  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating  to  Gen- 
eral Julius  Klein  dated  December  30.  1963.  a 
letter  from  Senator  Edward  V.  LoNC  to  Gen- 
eral Julius  Klein  dated  November  15.  1963.  a 
letter  from  Senator  Russei.!.  Long  to  Mr. 
Julius  Klein  d.ited  November  21.  1963.  a 
letter  from  Senator  THKVSTcm  B.  Morton  to 
General  Julius  Klein  dated  December  5.  1963, 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Wayne  Morse  to  Sen- 
ator Symington  dated  November  19.  1963, 
a  letter  from  Senator  Wayne  Morse  to  Mr! 
Julius  Klein  dated  February  20.  1964,  a  letter 
from  Senator  Kari.  E  Mxindt  to  Mr.  Julius 
Klein  dated  November  21.  1963.  a  letter  from 
Senator  Karl  E  Mlndt  to  Major  General 
Julius  Klein  dated  February  6.  1964.  a  letter 
from  Senator  .Abraham  Ribicofe  to  Mr.  Julius 
Klein  dattd  January  3.  1964,  a  letter  from 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  to  Mr  Julius  Klein  dated 
November  18,  1963.  a  letter  from  Senator 
John  Sparkman  to  Mr.  Julius  Klein  dated 
November  19,  1963,  another  letter  from  Sen- 
ator John  Sparkman  to  Mr.  Julius  K>ln 
dated  January  23.  1964,  a  letter  from  Senator 
Stt'art  Symington  to  General  Julius  Klein 
dated  February  18.  1964.  another  letter  from 
Senator  Symington  to  General  Klein  dated 
November  14.  1963,  a  letur  from  Senator 
John  J  Williams  to  Mr  Julius  Klein  dated 
November  21,  1963 

Senator  Bennett  Mr  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  make  a  .suggestion. 
The  Chairman  All  right.  Senator. 
Senator  Bennett  By  reading  merely  the 
names  of  the  Senators  who  wrote  these  let- 
ters. I  think  an  erroneous,  a  completely  er- 
roneous impression  will  be  left,  so  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  text  of  these  letters 
be  printed  In  the  tran.ocrlption  of  today's 
record  so  that  the  public  can  know  what 
these  letters  said,  and  I  would  also  like  to 
suggest  that  when  Mr  Klein  comes  before 
us.  he  be  asked  to  bring  up  all  of  the  cor- 
respondence he  has  had  with  these  Senators 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned  a  well  a« 
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correspondence  during  this  period  with  Sena- 
tor Dooo. 

The  Chairman.  Senator.  I  think  your  sug- 
gestion is  certainly  well  taken.  I  will  see 
what  the  counsel  propoees  to  do  with  these 
letters. 

Mr.  SoNNETT.  I  was  about  to  ask  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  the  exhibit  be  marked  as  a  Dodd 
exhibit  and  be  made  fully  available  either 
for  Incorporation  In  the  record  or  released 
to  the  press  as  you  wish.  I  must  say.  Sena- 
tor Bennett.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  that 
by  my  reading  the  names  of  some  of  these 
Senators  I  mean  to  imply  that  they  did  any- 
thing improper  in  wrtUng  these  letters. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  don't  think  you  are 
implying  that  they  did  anything  improper, 
but  since  you  have  spent  the  first  half  of  the 
afternoon,  or  since  our  counsel  spent  a  good 
part  of  the  time  today  going  through  the 
Dodd  correspondence  with  General  Klein,  by 
Inference  the  implication  exists  that  these 
same  Senators  had  the  same  kind  of  cor- 
respondence with  General  Klein,  and  having 
read  the  letters  in  that  file,  I  think  the  in- 
ference is  completely  false,  and  I  think  in 
order  to  keep  the  facts  straight  in  this  hear- 
ing, that  after  the  file  has  been  accepted  as 
an  exhibit,  the  contents  to  which  you  have 
referred,  the  actual  letters,  should  be  printed 
In  the  transcript,  so  that  the  public  can  see 
the  difference  between  these  letters  and  the 
letters  that  the  counsel  for  the  committee 
has  o.Tered  earlier. 

Senator  McCarthy.   Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Senator. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Just  as  an  additional 
comment  there  is  variation  among  these  let- 
ters, is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Sonnett.  Senator  McCarthy,  these 
letters  differ  one  from  the  other  In  general. 
There  are  letters  here  from  leading  members 
of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
expressing  their  regret  at  any  unfair  treat- 
ment which  General  Klein  had  suffered  by 
reason  of  the  PTn.BRiCHT  hearings.  Now  i 
have  confidence  

Mr.  Pern  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  we 
ought  to  characterize  these  letters  exactly 
in  that  manner.  I  believe  the  letters  speak 
for  themselves  and  we  should  read  the  text. 

The  Chairman  I  will  make  a  statement 
here  now  As  I  understand  It,  going  back 
to  this,  I  understand  these  letters  were  in 
the  so-called  Klein  file? 

Mr.  Sonnett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Taken  from  the  Dodd  of- 
fice? 

Mr.  Sonnett.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  That  makes 
them  pertinent  here.  They  are  part  of  the 
file  You  certainly  have  a  right  to  go  into 
that  and  select  anything  there  that  you 
might  wish  to  present.  But  the  point  Is 
certainly  well  made  And  I  assumed  you 
were  going  to  offer  them  to  go  In  evidence? 

Mr.  Sonnett.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  admitted  in 
evidence  now.  all  of  them  will  go  into  the 
record  direct  like  other  letters.  Mr.  Reporter. 

(DoDD's  exhibit  No.  6  referred  to  follows:  ) 

Echo  or  the  Fulbricht  Hearings 
Not  a  single  US  Senator  or  Congressman 
criticized  me  after  the  Fulbrlght  Hearings. 
Somehow  the  people  in  Germany  did  not 
understand  that  this  was  not  an  attack 
against  me  but  against  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic's strong  stand  on  the  Soviets  by  the  ap- 
pease rs.  ' 

But  I  was  pleased  to  get  the  attached 
letters  from  Senators  and  Congressmen  since 
the  Fulbrlght  Hearings  which  include  mes- 
sages from  leading  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  suggest  a  resolution 
be  Introduced  and  passed  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  but  I  will  take 
the  advice  of  Senator  Morse  and  forget  about 


But  it  la  Ume  that  the  people  in  Germany 
not  only  forget  about  but  also  that  thev 
double  their  8upf>ort  for  me. 

(A  tew  letters  of  tribute  for  JK  from  V  s 
Senators  and  Congresemen. ) 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMn-TEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS, 

February  20,  1964 
Mr  Julius  Klein, 
United  of  America  Building, 
Chicago  I,  lli. 

Dear  Julujs:  I  haven't  h;vd  a  chance  to  tulk 
to  Stu  Symington  as  yet  in  regard  to  the 
contents  of  your  letter  of  February  13  to  me 
your  letter  of  February  12  to  him.  and  your 
letter  of  February  5  to  Karl  Ml-ndt. 

However,  my  first  reaction  to  your  sugges- 
tion is  to  advise  you  not  to  press  for  a  resolu- 
tlon  or  a  letter  signed  by  memfc)ers  of  tlie 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  don't  thllik 
you  will  be  able  to  get  very  manv  signatures 
on  either  one  of  such  documeiiu,  bec.-iuse 
they  are  bound  to  be  interpreted  as  crltlail  of 

Fi'LBRIGHT. 

Next.  I  would  point  out  that  such  a  resolu- 
tion would  run  the  grave  danger  that  Ft'L- 
BRIGHT  would  strike  back,  because  he  would 
Interpret  the  move  as  a  criticism  of  him  I 
think  the  record  that  has  been  made  is  f.iir 
to  you  and  fair  to  Fclbright.  and  what  you 
need  to  do  Is  put  it  to  effective  use.  The 
st.itements  which  Symington  and  I  made  on 
the  record  answer  the  criticisms  that  you  are 
running  into.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
that  stops  any  other  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee from  writing  a  personal  letter  to  you 
which  you  can  put  to  effective  use.  also. 

However,  in  my  Judgment  you  will  do  your- 
self much  more  harm  than  good  if  you  seek 
to  obtain  some  kind  of  resolution  or  geiier.il 
letter  signed  by  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

As  you  know,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee h.as  recommended  a  bill  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  foreign  lobbies,  and  with  that 
in  the  offing.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
press  your  suggestion.  I  think  it  would  Ae 
better  for  you  if  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  foreign  lobby  bill,  th.se  of  us 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  care 
to  could  reinforce  the  comments  we  have  al- 
ready made. 

I  fully  realize  that  I  am  not  the  party  of 
Interest  In  this  matter,  but  on  the  other 
hand.  I  think  maybe  you  should  give  some 
consideration  to  the  possibility  that  becau.se 
I  am  not  the  party  of  interest  in  the  matter. 
I  may  very  well  be  more  objective  than  your 
subjective  Interest  in  the  matter  is  inclined 
to  make  you. 

I  am  sure  that  Stu  would  be  glad  to  Join 
us  In  a  visit  about  this  matter  when  you  re- 
turn to  Wiishlngton. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wayne  Morsf 

November  19.  1963. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symi.ncton, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Symington:  It  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  meeting  tomorrow  morning, 
November  20.  at  which  Major  General  Julius 
Klein  is  scheduled  to  testify  on  S   2136 

In  view  of  our  conversation  today.  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  a.sk  per- 
mission In  my  behalf  to  Insert  this  letter  in 
the  record  of  the  hearing  tomorrow  morning 
First,  I  wish  to  make  some  comments  about 
Klein,  himself,  and  then  I  want  to  make  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  arguments  he  has 
advanced  In  his  prepared  statement  In  oppo- 
sition to  S.  2136 

I  have  known  Julius  Rfein  for  the  nineteen 
years  that  I  have  been  In  the  Senate.  I  knew 
him  all  the  time  I  was  a  Republican,  as  well 
as  during  the  period  I  have  been  a  Democrat 
He  has  been  a  public  relations  man  during 
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that  period  of  time,  representing  various 
clients  on  imuiy  toatteri.  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  completely  non-partisan  In 
anv  of  the  representatloru  he  has  ever  made 
to  me  In  regard  to  any  subject  matter  in 
which  he  was  Interested  In  his  capacity  as  a 
public  relatione  man. 

r  also  hsve  always  found  him  to  be  honor- 
ubie.  and  I  have  never  known  him  to  mis- 
represent facts  about  any  issue  or  attempt  to 
deceive  me.  On  some  matters  uivolvLng  hi* 
public  representations.  I  have  disagreed  with 
h'.^  position  and  opposed  his  rccommenda- 
ti  ns  in  carrying  out  my  duties  a.<=  a  .Senator, 
O:.  other  occasions.  I  have  concluded  that  the 
f.i-Ts  have  supported  his  position,  and  in 
those  instanceB.  I  tuive  favored  his  side  of 
some  gjveii  legislative  issvie. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  his  work  as  an  advi.sor 
to  the  West  Gerinan  Goverunienl  wluch  h^a 
been  under  Investigation  by  our  Committee 
apparently  Is  receiving  bad  headlines  in  Ger- 
in.iny  as  the  German  newspaper  stories  which 
ynu  and  I  talked  about  today  Indicate.  I  am 
.Satisfied  that  In  connection  with  any  service 
Mr  Klein  rendered  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment as  a  pubbe  relations  agent  in  the  Unit- 
td  state*,  he  performed  that  service  with  luJl 
diFclosure  to  the  German  Government  as  to 
llie  representations  he  was  rnakiug  In  behalf 
or  that  Government  in  the  United  States  and 
did  not  knowingly  or  Intentionally  engage  in 
.^ny  illegal  action. 

A3  he  points  out  in  his  statement,  the 
te.-:n  foreign  agent  has  a  neg.itive  connotd- 
tion  in  the  mtnda  of  many  newspaper  readers 
and  undoubtedly  the  newspaper  stories  c^n- 
ceriiiug  our  Comnuttee'a  investigation  of 
the  activities  of  foreign,  agents  may  have 
ca'ised  many  people  to  assume  incorrectly 
that  services  rendered  the  United  States  by 
American  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments who  function  in  the  capacity  of  public 
relations  representatives  necessarily  carries 
With  such  work  negative  connotations  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  that  is  neither  the  fault 
cji  the  Foreign  Relations  ComnUttee  nor  of 
the  law.  It  Is  one  of  those  risks  relative  to 
public  reaction  that  anyone  working  In  this 
lield  must  necessarily  run. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Ib  subject  to  any  criticism  be- 
ca'ose  o*  the  fact  that  representatives  at 
foreign  govcmment*  acting  under  the  For- 
eign Agents'  Registration  Act  of  1938  may 
liive  suffered  some  criticism  or  injury  to 
their  professional  standing  as  a  result  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Senate  carrying  out  Its 
clear  duty  to  try  to  find  out  what  has  been 
going  on  un<Jer  the  administration  of  the 
Foreign  Agents'  Registration  Act  of  1938.  In 
one  respect,  ft  Is  somewhat  smiilar  to  the  rl.-^k 
that  anyone  nms  as  a  result  of  a  Grand  Jury 
indictment. 

There  la  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  no 
matter  how  Innocent  one's  conduct  h-a-s  been 
In  regard  to  any  matter,  it  It  derelops  that 
the  Grand  Jury  Issues  an  Indictment  which 
later  is  either  quashed  or  &  petit  Jury  aicquils. 
there  Is  no  iloubt  about  the  fact  that  the 
person  indicted  hu  been  injured.  Some- 
times. I  refer  to  such  situations  as  part  of 
the  price  of  being  free  men.  Freedom  comes 
high,  but  it  Is  worth  the  cost. 

I  feel  that  so  long  as  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  conduct  themselves 
honorably  and  properly  within  the  law.  the 
facts  concerning  their  record  will  stand  up 
against  any  Investigation  or  inquiry  into 
their  course  of  conduct. 

Oa  the  bfuls  of  any  InformaUon  I  have 
received  to  date,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Klein's 
record  In  carrying  out  his  public  relations 
work  will  support  the  representations  he  has 
made  In  his  appearance  before  the  Commit- 
tee. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  on  the  ba«U  of  the 
friendship  that  has  existed  between  us  for 
nineteen  years,  it  ea,use«  me  to  believe  that 
he  ta  a  hlghlj  honorabla  man. 


Now  a  -word  about  Mr.  Kleins  prepared 
statement  in  opposition  to  S.  2136.  I  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  a  good  many  of 
his  crittctsms  of  the  bill.  It  may  be  that  be- 
fore we  finish  the  mark  up  of  the  bill,  some 
of  hfc.  criticiswis  and  thoae  oX  other  witnesses 
should  catise  us  to  modify  the  bill.  However. 
I  do  not  think  th^t  bis  major  criticisms  are 
sound. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  specific  com- 
ments he  makes  on  pages  5,  6,  7  and  8  of  his 
prepared  statement.  As  an  introduction  to 
the  specifics  he  lists  on  those  pagps,  he  says, 
"Would  legislation  re.iUy  control  the  bad 
ones?"  In  this  reference,  he  is  referring  of 
course  to  agents  representing  foreign  govern- 
ments. I  think  most  of  his  commen'^s  on 
this  point  constitute  non  sequUur  argu- 
Dients. 

Murder  laws,  of  course,  do  not  stop  mur- 
ders, but  all  of  u.=  are  a  lot  safer  with  the 
murder  law^,  and  we  have  fewer  murders 
than  we  would  otherwise  have.  I  know  of 
no  law  that  will  control  the  bad  ones,  to  use 
Mr  Klein's  phrase,  if  any  individual  is  >Qe- 
termined  to  Haunt  the  law. 

Hovtevcr,  I  do  know  that  our  hearings 
allow  that  tlie  Foreign  Ager.ts'  Registration 
Act  of, 1938  is  very  much  in  need  of  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  S.  2136  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
consider  any  proposal  t.liat  will  imprrove  S. 
2136.  but  I  feel  that  Mr.  Klein's  prepared 
statement  represents  too  much  of  an  ig- 
noring of  the  serious  defects  whicli  have  de- 
veloped under  the  operation  of  the  Foreign 
Agents'   Registration   Act  of   1938. 

Incidentally,  I  think  some  of  those  de- 
fects would  never  have  developed  if  the  I>e^ 
pnrtment  of  Justice  had  lived  up  to  its  clear 
responsibilities  of  effective  administering  of 
the  law.  Nevertheless,  effective  administer- 
ing of  the  Foreign  Agents'  Registration  Act 
of  litU8  will  not  resolve  many  of  the  defects 
which  have  been  shown  by  the  hearings  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  exi.st. 
Therefore.  I  shall  continue  to  support 
amendments  of  the  Foreign  Agents'  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1938  along  the  lines  of  S    2136. 

I  think  that  the  jM-epared  statement  which 
Mr  Klein  will  give  at  tlie  hearing  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  deserves  very  careful  aualy.sis  by  tlie 
Committee  in  the  mark  up  of  the  bill  in 
order  to  doublecheck  and  make  certain  that 
the  final  bill  ■will  not  be  productive  of  some 
of  the  shortcomings  that  Mr.  Klein  fears. 
But  I  do  think  that  we  must  see  to  it  that 
the  agents  representing  foreign  governments 
are  required  to  operate  under  full  public  dis- 
clcsure  of  all  their  activities,  because  in  a 
democracy  there  Is  uo  subetitute  lor  full 
public  disclosure  of  any  activity  that  affects 
•Jie  public  interest.  •         '. 

I  am  s<irry  that  I  cannot  be  at  the  hearing, 
but  I  sltnl!  appreciate  very  much  your  mak- 
ing this  letter  a  part  of  the  rt^ord. 

With  warm  personal  refards. 
Conhally. 

Wayne  Moese. 


The  CaAiKMAK  They  are  already  exhibits 
no^*-.  They  sjxiak  for  themselves  Some  at 
them  eughi  »o  be  read.  You  refer  there  to 
yie  Fulbrlght  hearing.  To  make  that  cleai. 
the  FulbrlghU  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  some  time  In  1963? 

Mr  Ferw    That  Is  correct. 

The  Chahucan.  Some  time  during  the  ^ear 
1963.  at  which  time  it  was  claimed  by  Mr 
Klein,  as  tlie  Chajr  understands  it.  that  great 
work  had  been  done.  That  it  had  caused 
him  to  Ir>6e  some  of  his  biieines.s  in  Ger- 
many. Now.  these  letters  came  In  then  from 
the  different  Senators  some  time  later,  these 
are  all  after  the  hearings,  aren't  they'' 

Mr  SoNNETr.  Not  all  I  think.  Mr  Chair- 
man. 

TTie  Chairman    Not  all ''         * 

Mr.  Sonnett.  But  most. 


The  Chahlman.  The  ones  to  which  I  refer 
came  in  after  these  so-called  Fulbrlght  hear- 
ings,   and    found    their    way    into    Senator. 
Dow)  s  flies  and   were   in  these   papers  that* 
were  collected  here  as  testified- 

Mr  Fern  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  letters 
were   written  ifter   the  Fulbnght  hearings, 

TTae  Chalb.ii an.  Tliey  all  were  WTitten  after 
the  Fulbrlght  heaxuigs?  All  right.  I  think. 
Senator  Bennett,  both  members  here  have 
niiide  a  good  point.  I  think  Mr.  Sonnett 
w*s  going  lo  oSer  them  In-evldence  of  course. 
Tliey  speak  for  themselves.  I  really  think 
some  of  them  ought  to  be  read  here  that 
axe  typical  of  aU  of  them,  so  that  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  Senator 
referred  to  will  be  avoided.  Would  you 
read • 

Mr.  Sonnftt.  I  would  be  happy.  Senator. 
to  try  and  pick  if  I  might  one 

Senator    Coopeb.  Mr.    Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Cooper. 

Senator  CoopEa.  Were  these  letters  In- 
cluded in  the  so-called  packet  that  at  least 
Mr.  Klein  wanted  the  Senator  to  take  to 
G<?rniany? 

Mr.  Sonnett.  Yes.  Senator,  and  I  has«j  a 
\evy  specific  point  of  esa  mi  nation  for--tnls 
Witness  with  respect  to  this  collection  of 
letters.  1  am  not  dragging  them  in  merely  to 
show  or  try  to  show  that  there  was  any  Im- 
propriety whatsoever  in  anything  that  any 
Senator  did  in  wriung  these  letters,  any  more 
so  than  I  think  there  was  any  Impropriety  in 
any  of  Senator  Dodd'e  relations  with  General 
Klein. 

iSenator  Pearson  Is  that  counsel's  line  of 
questioning?  Is  that  the  purpose  of  his 
Une? 

Mr.  Sonnett.  No.  sir.  I  have  a  very  specific 
question  atiout  this  particular  plastic  en- 
velope and  these  particular  pieces  of  paper 
for  this  witness. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Did  I  understand 
counsel  said  he  didn't  wish  to  attempt  to 
make  a  .■■electicu  as  tc  a  typical  letter'' 

Mr.  Sonnett.  I  think  that  might  be  unfair 
Just  as  I  think  the  fact  that  Senator  Dodd 
ha.s  been  siiigled  out  for  such  connections  as 
he  had  with  Klein  is  unfair 

The  Chaip.ma-v.  Just  pass  them  over  here 
and  let  it  be  ideniUSed.  Then  tlie  Chair  will 
make  a  ruling  on  what  'wil!  be  done,  please. 

Mr.  Fern  Mr.  Ch.airman.  may  I  propose 
that  Mr  .Si.nnett  and!  conffr,and  select  what 
we  think  are  representative  examples  here' 

The  ChairSiIan.  We  want  tc  keep  the  rest  of 
the  testimony  moving  I  have  in  n.md  re- 
ferring this  to  a  membef  of  the  committee 
to  look  at  arid  we  go  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
proof  here  and  will  come  back  in  a  few  min- 
utes. We  have  got  to  keep  this  matter  going 
or  w^e  will  be  here  a  month. 

Senator  McCarthy  Mr  Chairman  m.-iy  I 
ask  that  we  might  have  the  letters  read 
tomorrow '' 

.Senator  Bennxtt  Mr  Chairman,  hasn't 
the  Chairmr.n  already  ruled  that  the  letters 
Will  be  in  the  transcnpt? 

The  Chaikman     Yes. 

Mr  SCN.NTTT.  May  1  show  this  to  the  -wit- 
ness? 

The  Chairman.  Tou  need  it  for  further 
examination? 

Mr.  Sonnett    Yes,  I  do. 

Senator  Bennett.  I  have  no  use  for  them 
at  this  time.  Mr    Chairman 

The  Chairman  All  right,  continue  your 
examination  then 

Mr  SoicNrrr  Mr  Bord,  vms  that  plastic 
envelope  with  those  letters  in  the  Klein  file 
in  Senator  Dodds  office  which  you  surrepti- 
tiously removed  In  June.  19*4? 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rc- 
spond«>d  to  the  letter  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  mj'  response  being 
luider  date  oi  Juli'  11.  1966: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  to  me 
your  letter   of  July   7.     It  encloses  excerpts 
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of  testimony  presented  at  a  hearing  begin- 
ning June  22.  1966.  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the  United 
Stat«s  Senate  investigating  charges  of  mlfl- 
conduct  against  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of 
Connecticut 

Your  letter  called  to  my  attention  two  por- 
tions of  the  excerpts  In  which  my  name  ap- 
pears. Those  portions  consist  of  two  letters 
which  I  wrote,  one  to  Mr  Julius  Klein  under 
date  of  February  20.  1964,  and  the  o"her  to 
Senator  Symington  under  date  of  November 
19,  1963.  My  major  comment  In  regard  to 
them  Is  that  they  speak  for  themselves  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  which  I  had  at  my 
command  on  the  datee  that  they  were  writ- 
ten. I  am  ple.osed  to  ."itand  on  the  record 
which  I  have  made  In  the  letters. 

However,  these  are  not  the  only  letters 
that  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Julius  Klein,  or 
written  about  him,  or  written  In  regard  to 
his  activities  during  my  years  In  the  Senate. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  make  available  to  the 
Committee,  if  it  so  desires,  any  and  all  corre- 
spondence that  I  have  in  my  office  fllea  con- 
cerning Mr  Julius  Klein  If .  at  any  time,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
of  the  United  States  Senate  would  Ilki)  to 
have  me  appear  before  the  Commlttef  to 
answer  any  qviestlons  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  correspondence  in  my  office  files 
to  Mr.  Klein  or  concerning  Mr.  Klein.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  place  my.'self  at  the  service  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Pre.sideiu.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  in  full  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Jtn.Y    11,    1966. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis. 

Chairman.  Senate  Sele'^-t  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  Room  222  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator-  Thank  you  very  much  for 
sending  to  me  your  letter  of  July  7  It 
encloses  excerpts  of  testimony  presented  at 
a  hearing  beginning  June  22.  1966  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct of  the  United  States  .Senate  investigat- 
ing charges  of  misconduct  against  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut. 

Your  letter  culled  to  mv  attention  two  por- 
tions of  the  excerpt.-^  in  which  my  name  ap- 
pears. Those  portioiLs  consist  of  two  letters 
which  I  wrote,  one  to  Mr  Julius  Klein  under 
diite  of  February  20.  1964,  and  the  other  to 
Senator  Symington  under  date  of  November 
19.  1963.  My  major  comment  In  regard  to 
them  Is  that  they  speak  for  themselves  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  fact.s  which  I  had  at  my 
command  on  the  date.s  that  they  were  writ- 
ten. I  am  pleased  to  stand  on  the  record 
which  I  have  made  in  the  letters. 

However  these  are  not  the  only  letters 
that  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Julius  Klein,  or 
written  about  him.  or  written  in  regard  to 
his  activities  during  my  years  in  the  Senate. 
I  shall  be  pleiised  to  make  available  to  the 
Committee,  if  it  so  desires,  any  and  all  cor- 
respondence that  I  have  in  my  office  flies 
concerning  Mr,  Julius  Klein.  If.  at  any 
time,  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  of  the  United  States  Senate  would 
like  to  have  me  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee to  answer  any  questions  In  connection 
with  any  of  the  correspondence  in  my  office 
files  to  Mr  Klein  or  concerning  Mr.  Klein. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  place  myself  at  the  service 
of   the   Committee. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Watne  Morse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say.  in  closing  my  comments  on  this 
matter,  that  I  think  that  Senator  Young 
of  Ohio  and  some  other  Senators  who  I 


understand  have  Inserted  material  in  the 
Record  today  have  performed  a  service 
to  the  Senate  In  making  It  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  is  entitled  to  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  In  carrying  out  a 
thorough,  no-stone-remaining-un turned 
Investigation  and  hearing  in  respect  to 
the  issues  that  has  been  raised  by  these 
hearings.  I  repeat,  that  is  the  fairest 
thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  I  know  of  no  evi- 
dence on  the  basis  of  any  record  mside 
by  the  committee  to  date,  that  justifies 
any  conclusion  that  Senator  Dodd  has 
committed  any  illegal  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  not  com- 
pleted, as  yet.  his  presentation  of  his  case 
in  chief.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  the  record  that  has  been  made 
to  date  raises  questions  concerning  the 
activities  of  General  Klein  that  the  com- 
mittee will  find  it  necessary  to  evaluate 
When  It  comes  to  analyze  the  full  record 
of  the  hearings.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
full  record  made  to  date  shows,  because 
I  know  only  what  has  appeared  in  the 
papers.  But  I  wish  to  say.  I  think  the 
committee  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  following  the  course  of  action  that 
the  Senate  in  fact  directed  it  to  follow. 
I  think  that  the  American  people  and 
the  Senate  are  entitled  to  have  every 
confidence  in  the  committee.  I  am  sure 
that  the  final  report  of  the  committee 
will  be  based  upon  the  evidence  that  is 
submitted  to  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  current  investigation  of 
one  of  my  colleagues  by  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  has  already  caused  considera- 
ble cynical  comment  by  some  journalists 
which  tends  to  reflect  on  the  character 
of  members  of  the  committee. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  ha.s,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
itself,  failed  to  take  positive  action  in 
passing  a  disclosure  bill  which  would 
satisfy  the  public's  right  to  know  about 
the  outside  income  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  families — an  opjxirtunity, 
incidentally,  which  I  provided  by  an 
amendment  offered  on  July  2. 1964 — JCoN- 
cressional  Record,  volume  110,  part  12, 
pages  15849-15851 — it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  present  members  of  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  will  fail  to  do 
a  conscientious  job.  Suggestions  of  a 
whitewash  are  unjustified  and  premature. 
Only  a  very  small  amotmt  of  the  evidence 
is  in.  and,  until  it  ts  all  in,  no  one  should 
make  a  judgment  on  this  case.  Moreover, 
until  all  of  the  evidence  is  in  and  the 
committee  has  made  its  decision,  no  one 
should  prejudge  the  committee. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Ethics  Com- 
mittee are  serving  unselfishly  in  a  most 
sensitive  and  thankless  undertaking. 
How  would  some  of  the  cynical  commen- 
tators like  to  serve,  themselves,  on  a  com- 
mittee to  probe  into  the  ethical  practices 
of  members  of  the  journalism  profession? 
Instead  of  being  destructive  in  their 
comments,  they  ought  to  be  construc- 
tive— or.  at  least,  neutral  until  after  this 
matter  is  over. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
any  condonation  on  my  part  of  the  way 
the  Bobby  Baker  investigation  was  han- 


dled. Nor  do  I  condone  the  investiga- 
tion committee's  superficial  proposal 
relating  to  disclosure.  We  need  a  mean- 
ingful rule  relating  to  disclosure  of  all 
sources  of  income  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  families,  including  all  of 
those  in  such  a  close  position  of  rela- 
tionship that  the  public,  by  having  them 
covered  by  disclosure,  will  be  reassured 
that  it  has  all  the  information  needed 
We  need  a  body  of  canons  of  ethics  for 
Members  of  Congress  carrying  with  it 
the  same  high  standards  that  prevail 
In  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  other 
professional  groups.  The  very  existence 
of  such  standards  carries  with  it  a  salu- 
tary Influence  on  those  covered  by  them 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  further  in- 
stances of  reckless  criticism  of  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  and  any  of  its 
members.  Each  of  them  has  my  con- 
fidence that  they  will  perform  their  du- 
ties in  a  manner  befitting  Members  of 
the  Senate.  But  it  will  require  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  it- 
self to  fulfill  the  public's  right  to  know  by 
appropriate  legislative  action — a  duty 
which,  I  regret  to  say.  was  sadly  ne- 
glected here  on  the  Senate  floor  on  July 
2.  1964. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add  my 
commendation  to  that  of  my  colleagues 
for  the  outstanding  work  that  Senator 
Stennis,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct,  and  his  fellow  committee 
members  have  been  doing  In  their  cur- 
rent hearings.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
more  difficult  and  important  area  of 
congressional  work  than  to  hear  and 
adjudicate  the  difficult  Issues  that  that 
committee  now  faces. 

The  Senate  and  the  Nation  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  be  favored  with  the  ex- 
traordinary ability,  perception,  and  wis- 
dom which  Senator  Stennis  brings  to 
the.se  proceedings.  He  and  his  colleagrues 
deserve  the  appreciation  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation  for  the  forthrlghtncss, 
thoroughness,  fairness,  and  decorum 
with  which  they  have  conducted  the.se 
hearings. 

I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  hi.s  col- 
leagues. I  know  that  the  conclu.'^ions 
they  reach,  after  all  the  evidence  has 
been  presented,  will  be  fair,  accurate, 
and  responsible. 

Senator  Stennis  and  his  fellow  com- 
mittee members  deserve  the  hiBhe.<;t  re- 
spect and  support  from  all  the  citizens 
of  our  Nation.  In  this  difTicult  under- 
taking. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  comment  has  been  made 
earlier  today  by  Senators  with  re.«prct  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics.  Surely 
the  responsibilities  that  those  six  men — 
three  from  my  side  of  the  aisle  and  three 
from  the  Presiding  Officer's — have  to 
discharge  Is  of  transcendent  Importance, 
of  great  and  grave  difficulty,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  place  tlielr  faith 
in  the  ability  of  the  six  to  discharge 
their  duties. 

When  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky Introduced  his  proposal  many 
months  ago  to  create  such  a  committee, 


I  saw  fit  to  vote  for  It.  Speaking  as  a 
Senator,  I  have  great  faith  in  the  three 
Republicans  who  were  chosen,  and  I 
say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. I  have  great  faith  in  the  three 
majority  members  of  that  committee 
who  were  appointed.  I  am  glad  to  spread 
my  own  faith  on  the  Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr  President.  I  also  rise  to  commend  the 
conduct  of  the  Ethics  Committee  in  tills 
most  difficult  and  painful  respon.sibility. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  John  Stennis.  the 
committee  has  made  an  excellent  start. 

Cynics  in  and  out  of  the  Senat«  con- 
tended that  this  would  be  a  hear-no- 
evil,  see-no-evil,  speak-no-evil  commit- 
tee. Any  fairmlnded  per.son  who  has  had 
a  chance  to  review  the  transcript  of  the 
record  must  be  impressed  by  the  obvious 
sincerity  of  committee  members — Re- 
publican as  well  as  Denocratic — In  try- 
ing to  get  at  the  full  truth  of  this  com- 
plex, delicate,  and  difficult  matter. 

This  U.S.  Senate  has  a  proud  tradition. 
People  throughout  America  look  to  the 
Senate  as  the  leading  American  source 
of  debate  and  dlscu.ssion  of  the  problems 
that  face  the  Nation.  Together  with  the 
House,  this  body  has  the  ma.sslve  respon- 
sibility of  making  the  laws  under  which 
all  Americans  must  live. 

With  this  vast  power,  A  high  .standard 
of  ethics  can  and  should  be  demanded 
from  this  body.  The  current  hearings 
by  the  committee  obvlou.sly  recognize  this 
ethical  requirement. 

When  Senators  were  appointed  to  this 
committee,  all  of  us  in  this  body  recog- 
nized what  a  painful  and  unwelcome  bur- 
den such  an  assignment  necessarily  rep- 
resented. In  spite  of  this  the  six  Sena- 
tors appointed  to  the  committee  seemed 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment  to  rep- 
re.<;ent  excellent  selections 

Certainly  their  conduct  in  the.se  diffi- 
cult hearings  has  corroborated  this  view. 
As  one  Senator  I  formally  and  publicly 
express  my  thanks  to  these  six  men  for 
a  conscientious  and  Impressive  job. 


THE  AIRLINE  STRIKE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  strike 
which  has  canceled  60  percent  of  the 
commercial  airhne  flights  in  the  Nation 
1.S  beginning  to  have  unfortunate  effects, 
both  on  the  parties  to  the  dispute  and 
on  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Today  I  received  copies  of  two  wires 
.sent  to  the  President  encouraging  him 
to  use  his  best  judgment  to  bring  about 
an  equitable  and  immediate  solution  to 
the  strike.  I  am  sure  that  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  join  with  me  in  the  liope 
that  current  negotiations  will  success- 
fully end  this  serious  work  stoppage.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the.se  two 
messages  be  printed  in  full  at  the  con- 
clu.slon  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Jt'i-Y  8,  1966. 
"Hie  Honorable   Lyndon   B.   Johnson, 
Pref:ident   of    Vnitrd    States. 
White  House, 
\^'axhington,  DC 

The  current  strike  against  major  airlines 
hii*  a  Kerlous  efle<t  on  the  economy  of  our 


city.  Beinp  cfne  of  tlie  Nation's  significant 
industrial  centers,  It  is  In  the  national  and 
public  interest  to  use  your  good  office  to 
bring  about  an  early  equitable  selilemeni. 
Resj>ectful!y  yours. 

Roy  C.  Echols. 

President. 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Hon.    Lyndon    B.   Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States/ 

Wli  ite  House. 
Wasliington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Indlanap)Olls  and  In- 
diana is  suffering  economic  loss  at  the  in- 
convenience and  traffic  delay  occasioned  by 
the  pref^ent  airline  strike.  I  urge  that  all 
resources  available  to  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent be  used  to  settle  this  dispute  as  equita- 
bly   and   expeditiously   as   possible 

John  J.  Barton. 
Mayor  of  Indianapolis. 


BUILDING  COMMUNITY  LEADER- 
SHIP 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  17 
years  the  National  Hairdres.sers  and  Cos- 
metologists Association  has  been  observ- 
ing a  special  event  during  which  period 
of  time  more  than  5  million  free  beauty 
treatments  have  been  given  to  \.omen 
and  girls  in  various  ii-Lstitutions.  such  as 
homes  for  the  aged,  hospitals,  penal  in- 
stitutions, and  homes  for  special  care. 

During  the  observance  of  National 
Beauty  Salon  Week  last  February,  thou- 
sands of  people  acro.ss  this  land,  includ- 
ing ministers  speaking  from  their  pul- 
pits, publicly  complimented  the  profes- 
sional cosmetologists  on  the  institutional 
welfare  program  of  their  organization  of 
more  than  70,000  members.  The.se  'an- 
gels of  mercy"  have  done  a  tremendous 
job  in  giving  a  lift  to  unfortunate  women. 

During  the  last  5  years  the  National 
Hairdressers  and  Cosmetologists  As.so- 
ciation  also  has  done  much  to  build  good 
citizenship  and  community  leadership  In 
its  annual  community  leadership  award 
p  10  gram. 

Outstanding  judges,  representing  na- 
tionally known  organizations,  serve  on 
the  panel  of  judges,  which  makes  the 
award.  For  example,  the  judges  for  the 
1966  Community  Leadership  Award  are 
the  following: 

The  Honorable  John  M.  Bailey,  chair- 
man. Democratic  National  Committee, 
Wa.shington.D.C. 

Dr,  Sterling  W.  Brown,  president.  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  New  York.  NY. 

Mr.  Wendell  A.  Falsgraf.  chairman, 
American  Citizenship  Committee.  Amer- 
ican Bar  A.ssociation.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Mis.  T.  F.  Haynes.  executive  secretary. 
Quota.  International,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Dorothy  M.  Ford,  immediate  past 
president,  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Profe.ssional  Women's 
Clubs.  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Hans-Arnold  Fraenkel.  national 
treasurer.  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  United  States.  Hartsdale.  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Knight,  president,  Zonta 
International,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Allen  H.  Seed.  Jr..  executive  vice 
president.  Keep  America  Beautiful.  Inc.. 
New  York.  NY. 

The  Honorable  Bob  Wilson.  Memoer 
of  Congress,  chairman.  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee,  San  Diego.  Calif. 


Nominees  are  selected  from  various 
States  entering  the  contest  and  the  panel 
of  judges  makes  the  selection  of  the  an- 
nual Charles  Award  for  community 
leadership  on  the  basis  of  their  activity 
in  their  professional  cosmetologist  asso- 
ciation, educational  programs.  reUgious 
programs,  civic  and  social  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  political  programs. 

Tlio-se  who  have  been  honored  with 
the  Charles  Award  to  date  are: 

Mi.ss  Edna  Emme,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Miriam  Cord  well.  New  York  City, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  Gaines  Pressley,  Marietta.  Ga, 

Mrs.  Nelda  Lewis.  Kilgore.  Tex. 

I  wish  to  express  my  congratulations, 
and  I  believe  those  of  all  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  to  Mr,  Leonard  Benner,  of 
Bellevue.  Wash  ,  national  i^resident  of  the 
National  Hairdressers  and  Cosmetolo- 
gists Association,  ar.d  to  members  of  the 
board  of  directors:  Mr  Louis  A.  Freiberg, 
of  New  York  City,  executive  ,sccretary; 
Mr.  Nathan  E,  Jacobs,  of  Omaha.  Nebr  , 
public  relations  counselor,  and  all  the 
co.smetologisis  who  participated  in  these 
notable  programs  that  have  helped  to 
build  better  citizens  and  a  greater 
America. 

I  offer  this  salute  to  the  hairdressers 
and  cosmetologists  in  connection  with  the 
calling  of  their  46th  national  convention 
in  Houston,  Tex,.  July  24  May  they 
ever  continue  their  pood  work  in  the 
voluntary  welfare  field  to  brighten  the 
lives  of  unforttmate  people. 


TAX  HELP  TO  L.'^TTN  AMERICA 
STRENGTHENS  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  which  deals  with 
Latin  American  Republic^.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  a  gratifying  develop- 
ment In  our  relations  with  the  coimtries 
of  this  hemisphere 

When  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
forged  in  1961.  tax  reform  was  one  of  its  > 
major  goals  To  assist  in  this  effort,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  made  teams  of  experts  available 
to  15  Latin  Ameiican  countries. 

Since  then,  11  of  the.se  countries  have 
established  permanent  tax  training  sec- 
tions, 10  have  inaugurated  a  public  edu- 
cation and  taxpayer  assistance  program. 
10  now  have  return  examination  pro- 
grams in  operation. 

The  results  have  been  remarkable.  As 
noted  in  the  July  4  issue  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commerce  magazine,  more  than 
half  of  these  countries  have  experienced 
increases  in  their  tax  collections  o'.er 
the  past  2  years  ranging  from  25  to  45 
percent. 

These  new  revenues  have  helped  in 
the  fight  against  inflation,  have  supplied 
funds  for  local  economic  progress,  and 
have  improved  the  climate  for  all  busi- 
nesses in  these  countries — whether  they 
are  small  or  large,  domestic  or  foreign. 
What  is  also  significant,  these  develop- 
ments will  undoubtedly  bolster  confi- 
dence in  the  democratic  process  through- 
out Latin  America. 
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This  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
countries  of  the  Americas  can  cooperate. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  personnel 
In  AID  and  IRS  who  have  been  making 
this  program  work,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  descriptive  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  to  be  Included  in 
the  Record. 

There  beincr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn. 
as  follows: 

U.S.   GoVtRNMENT   ACTIONS:    TAX  TEAMS  FROM 

THB  Untted  States  Assisting  Latin  Lands 
To  Bolster  Systems  ^Better  Collections 
Wii-L  Help  Nations  With  Local  Funds 
Nfeded  To  Complement  Outsidk  Grants 
OF  Alliance  fob  Progress  Program 

Modernization  of  lax  laws  and  particularly 
establishment  of  more  effective  enforcement 
measures  throuRhout  Latin  America  have 
radically  Improved  the  ecouotnlc  ovitlook  In 
a  number  of  countries  there.  SpeclUlsts 
from  the  U.S.  have  assisted  in  this  process. 

The  procedures  have  served  to  curb  nfla- 
tlon  and  better  ihe  climate  for  domest-c  and 
foreign  private  enterprise.  They  have  made 
tt  possible  to  raise  the  level  of  tax  revenue 
and  enable  Latin  American  governments  to 
provide  the  local  funds  needed  to  go  along 
with  the  outside  assistance  provided  under 
the   Alliance   for   Pr  >^es3  program. 

The  vital  c<5ntrlbutlon  that  sound  ad- 
ministration makes  to  a  nation's  tax  system 
was  emphasized  by  U.S.  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury Henry  H.  Fowler  In  a  recent  talk  to  Latin 
American  tax  officials. 

"The  wisest  t,^x  laws,  as  we  all  know,  mean 
very  little  unlesa  they  are  administered  ef- 
fectively," he  said  In  absence  of  good  ad- 
ministration, a  tax  law  represents  very  little 
more  than  a  hlgh-.soundliif?.  hollow  expres- 
sion  of   economic    or   political    policy." 

alliance     SrURRKO     RErORJCS 

The  improvetnents  made  by  Central  and 
South  American  countries  In  their  tax  sys- 
tem stem  from  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
launched  In  1961.  The  10-year  development 
plan  for  Latin  America  drawn  up  at  that 
time  set  tax  reform  as  one  of  Its  major  goals. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
In  cooperation  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  supplied  technical  assistance  In 
the  form  of  t.ix  administration  teams  In  15 
covintrles. 

With  AID  providing  the  funds  and  IR3  the 
tax  experts,  the  U.S.  teams  give  advice  and 
assistance  a  particular  nation  might  require 
to  maite  its  tax  administration  more  efflcient. 
productive  and  equitable. 

While  results  are  not  achieved  overnight, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made.  The 
following  table  shows  the  tax  revenue  in- 
crease for  those  countries  where  the  cur- 
rency has  remained  stable. 

Total  tax  revenue  collections 
(In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars) 


1963 

1964 

I9M 

Onatpmsls 

91.1 
80.5 
m.2 
19.0 
6\0 
30.0 
132.9 
351.8 

102.7 
66.7 
79.  S 
2B.9 
58.8 
31.9 

I.W.  9 
M32.8 

IIH  H 

Costa  Klca 

F.l  Salvador 

Nlcarji^tia 

65.2 
K4.9 
32.  9 

f'anania 

70  0 

Pari»(niay.    

42.  2 

Ecuador 

I'eru . 

'  191.3 
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The  1965  Increase  in  El  Salvador  is  elgnin- 
cant  because  it  was  achieved  In  spite  of  the 
severe  1966  etirthquake  which  disrupted  the 
economy. 

In  countries  where  Inflation  has  been  a 
factor,  part  of  the  rise  In  tax  collections  Is 


due  to  Improved  tax  administration.  In 
Chile,  for  example,  tax  receipta  rose  In  two 
years  from  13.8%  of  grosa  national  product  to 
16.6%.  And  It  la  In  Chile  that  the  first  suc- 
cessful prosecutions  for  tax  fraud  have  taken 
place.  Audita  of  retuma  have  raised  addi- 
tional assessments  600' o  In  three  years. 

Tax  help  Is  offered  only  to  those  countries 
specifically  requesting  It.  When  such  a  call 
conies  in — generally  through  the  AID  mis- 
sion—  IRS  conducts  a  survey  to  Identify  the 
nature  and  scope  of  tax  administration  prob- 
lems Involved,  the  objectives  for  overcom- 
ing them,  and  the  advisability  of  rendering 
a  tax  advisory  team. 

When  a  tax  team  enters  a  country.  IRS 
experts  act  strictly  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
The  responsibility  and  authority  to  make 
decisions  remain  with  the  host  country. 

VARYING    SIZES 

The  size  of  a  tax  team  varies  from  one  man 
to  seven  or  eight,  depending  on  the  goals  of 
the  program.  Tlie  overall  objective  could  be 
to  Improve  every  aspect  of  tax  administration 
or  only  sxich  phases  as  returns,  collection,  en- 
forcement, training,  public  Information  or 
taxpayer  education. 

IRS  also  aids  foreign  tax  officials  In  train- 
ing and  orientation — either  on  an  individual 
or  group  basis.  Individual  programs  are 
tailored  to  a  special  need,  while  group  ses- 
sions Involve  representatives  from  eight  to 
ten  countries  In  a  six  to  ten  weefc  course. 

A  new  development  la  the  IRS  mobile 
audit  training  team.  The  goal  is  to  provide 
intensive  on-site  traltUng  to  revenue  agents 
In  such  areas  as  accounting  principles  and 
the  examination  of  tax  returns.  The  teams 
also  train  local  agents  who  in  turn  teach 
others. 

EXAMPLES     CTTED 

In  addition  to  statistics  previously  listed, 
the  following  are  cited  as  examples  of  tax 
reform  In  Latin  America  resulting  from  IRS- 
AID  ctxjperation. 

Panama  Increased  delinquent  tax  collec- 
tions 130';.  in  1965;  additional  assessments 
from  enforcement  rose  from  $1.7  mUllon  in 
1964  to  $2  6  million  In  1965  and  over  »6  mil- 
lion of  the  $10  5  nalUlon  tax  revenue  Increase 
in  1965  Was  directly  attributable  to  Lax  re- 
form and  Improved  tax  administration. 

In  Ecuador,  a  widespread  publicity  and 
taxpayer  assistance  program  upped  the  num- 
ber of  returns  filed  from  27.000  In  1964  to 
60  000  In  1965. 

In  Peru,  a  pilot  delinquent-return  pro- 
griun  produced  1,400  returns  Involving  nearly 
$500,000.  The  six  people  assigned  to  this 
program  will  be  Joined  by  23  more  this  year. 

Uruguay  seized  the  assets  of  three  busi- 
nessmen to  satisfy  long-overdue  tax  obliga- 
tions. As  a  result  of  publicity  given  to  this 
action,  others  who  owe  back  taxes  are  de- 
claring their  debts  and  paying  them. 

Colombia  netted  over  three  million  pesoe 
In  a  delinquent  tax  pro-am  that  coet  only 
138,000  pesos  to  administer. 

permanent    centers 

Of  the  15  L.'itln  nations  participating  In 
the  program,  permanent  training  sections 
have  been  established  In  11;  public  educa- 
tion and  taxpayer  assistance  is  being  carried 
on  by  10:  return  examination  programs  are 
in  operation  In  10:  delinquent  tax  programs 
have  been  adopted  by  nine,  and  failure  to 
file  are  being  Investigated  In  eight  countries. 

While  Latin  America  is  receiving  primary 
attention  from  the  U.S  tax  assistance  staff, 
aid  is  being  offered  to  other  countries  as 
rruinpower  permits.  The  Philippines.  Korea 
and  India  are  presently  receiving  such  help. 

For  IRS,  Harold  Moss  is  in  charge  of  the 
PorelRn  Tax  Assistance  Staff.  He  worked 
with  Japanese  officials  in  the  rebuilding  of 
that  nation's  tax  system  after  World  War 
II,  and  half  of  his  33  years  with  the  IRS 
have  been  spent  overseas. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  MUST  NOT 
BE  SHORTCHANGED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  annoimccd  my  intention  to  fif^lu 
for  funds  for  the  school  milk  program  in 
addition  to  the  $105  million  provided  in 
the  agriculture  appropriations  bill  as 
reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  if 
such  an  increase  seems  essential  to  the 
continued  progress  of  the  program. 

Past  history  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  araoimt  simply  Is  not  enough. 
Although  the  agency  administering  the 
program  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture asked  for  only  $105  million  when 
the  fiscal  1967  budget  was  prepared,  the 
Department  itself  requested  $106  milhon 
for  the  program  as  long  ago  as  fiscal 
1965 — 2  years  ago.  In  fact  I  asked  tlie 
program's  administrator,  Howard  Davis, 
back  in  1964  how  much  would  have  to 
be  appropriated  If  the  reimbursement 
rate  to  the  States  was  to  be  continued 
at  the  fiscal  1964  level.  His  answer? 
$108  million. 

Tl^is,  mind  you,  was  before  the  Hi  ad- 
start  programs,  which  use  school  milk, 
had  fully  gotten  underway;  before  the 
current  baby  boom  had  further  acceler- 
ated the  numbers  in  our  school-ape  pop- 
ulation; and  before  the  school  milk  pio- 
gram  reached  Its  current  high  participa- 
tion level. 

Yet  we  find  now,  2  years  later,  that 
only  $105  million  will  be  made  available. 

I  will  continue  to  keep  a  close  eye  on 
this  program  to  see  if  $105  million  is 
indeed  adequate.  If  it  is  not  I  will  do 
my  best  to  get  additional  funds  in  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 


PROPOSED  BRIDGE  DAM  AND  MAR- 
BLE CANYON  DAM  ON  THE  COLO- 
RADO  RIVER  IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  MO.SS.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  goes  a  long  way  toward  putting 
Into  proper  perspective  the  controver.sial 
proposal  to  build  the  Bridge  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams  on  the  Colorado  River  in 
Arizona.  The  editorial  is  one  of  the  most 
sensible  and  low-keyed  discussion  of  this 
inflammable  subject  which  I  have  yet 
seen. 

As  a  proponent  of  the  dams,  I  welcome 
at  long  last  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  want  to  "ruin"  forever 
the  sE)ectacular  Grand  Canyon  Gorge. 
or  to  change  completely  the  character 
of  the  river  which  runs  through  it.  I 
want  to  minimize  the  impact  on  both. 
and  I  think  the  bill  as  now  drawn  will 
do  this.  But  all  should  recognize,  as  the 
editorial  points  out,  the  need  for  fully 
utilizing  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
in  the  parched  Southwest  aiea  of  the 
country, 

I  appreciate  editorial  empha.sis  of  the 
fact  that  Lake  Powell,  the  reservoir  be- 
hind Glen  Canyon  Dam  upstream  on  the 
Colorado,  has  Indeed  proved  to  be  ? 
beauty  spot  rather  than  the  desecration 
of  the  river  which  nature  lovers  predict 
ed.  Americans  are  now  coming  by  the 
thousands  to  see  Glen  Canyon  and  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  where  before  only  a 
hardy  few  could  float  down  the  muddy 


river  on  rubber  rafts.  The  scenery  is 
not  identical  with  what  it  was  in  the  pre- 
Liike  Powell  period,  but  most  people  say 
it  is  now  erJianced  and  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  It  was  In  its  original  state. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
thoughtful  and  reasonable  discussion  of 
the  "Colorado  River  Issue"  which  ap- 
poai-ed  in  the  Washington  Post  on  July 
14.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
Ix-  carried  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Coi.OR.iDo  River  Issue 
Debate  began  yesterdiiy  in  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aftair.s  Committee  on  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  before  Congress 
thus  year — the  measure  to  authorize  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project.  It  is  vital  to  the  30 
million  people  of  the  seven  states  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin.  Indeed,  the  entire 
cntintry  will  be  affected  by  the  outcome  be- 
cause of  the  great  natKjnal  interest  in  the 

Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

The  Committee  will  have  to  weigh  two 
majDr  objectives  Tlie  Colorado  Basin  states 
are  clamoring  for  this  final  step  in  harness- 
ing the  great  river  as  an  essential  element 
of  their  continued  growth  Indeed,  they  in- 
sist that  they  cannot  survive  without  addi- 
tional water.  With  rare  tinanimity,  ihey  are 
asking  Congress  to  authorize  a  project  that 
will  divert  1.2  million  acre-feet  of  water  each 
year  to  the  parched  and  thirsty  areas  around 
Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

The  Upper  Basin  states  are  supporting  this 
undertaking  only  because  the  bill  would  also 
authorize  five  new  water  projects  in  Colorado 
at  a  cost  of  $361  million  and  a  study  of  13 
other  Upper  Basin  project*.  In  the  picture 
i.s  the  further  hope  oj  importing  water  for 
the  semi-arid  Southwest,  to  be  financed  at 
lejkst  in  part  by  power  revenues  to  be  derived 
from  the  proposed  dams  at  Bridge  and  Mar- 
ble Canyons.  Representative  Morris  K  Udall 
of  Ari2»na  recently  held  otit  hope  that  about 
t3  billion  will  be  left  In  the  basin  fund  "to 
help  solve  the  larger  water  problems  of  the 
Ecvcn  basin  states." 

The  project  unfortunately  comes  into  col- 
lision with  the  passionate  desire  of  many 
conservation  groups  to  avoid  any  further 
obstruction  of  the  picturesque  Colorado. 
Ignoring  or  playing  down  the  water  problem. 
U\ey  cry  out  against  the  "rum  of  the  Grand 
Canyon."  The  Sierra  Club  and  a  number  of 
Congressmen  are  asking  Congress,  not  only 
to  defeat  the  proposed  Bridge  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams,  but  also  greatly  to  extend  the 
existing  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  answer  must 
ncce.ssarlly  lie  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  inescapable  fact  is  that  liar- 
nesslng  of  the  Colorado  has  been  essential 
to  the  burgeoning  of  tlie  Southwest  It 
could  not  support  Its  present  population 
without  the  Impoundments  of  water  behind 
Immense  dams  (Hoover,  Glen  Canyon,  Flam- 
ing Gorge  and  others) .  There  is  no  doubt  a 
compelling  logic  to  completion  of  the  system 
with  due  regard  for  scenic  and  recreational 
values  as  well  as  economic  advantages 

We  think  that  Congress  will  recognize  this 
logic  and  pass  some  measure  authorizing  the 
Central  Arizona  Project.  At  the  same  time 
it  Is  under  obligation  to  this  and  future  gen- 
erations to  minimize  the  tmpact  upon  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Colorado  River  Any 
grave  encroachment  upon  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  Itself  would  be  unthinkable. 
and  even  the  change  of  the  river  into  a  lake 
for  13  miles  at  the  western  end  of  the  park  by 
the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  ought  to  be  avoided 
if  possible. 

While  earnestly  seeking  an  alternative, 
however.  Is  is  plain  nonsense  to  speak  of  this 


proposed  minor  change  In  the  park  as  ruin- 
ing the  Grand  Canyon.  It  would  not  alter 
the  awesome  sight  that  visitors  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  see.  The  n5-mile  Lake  Powell 
behind  Glen  Canyon  Dam  has  demonstrated, 
moreover,  that  stored  water  in  the  desolate 
Southwest  can  in  some  cases  add  greatly  to 
recreational  values. 

We  hope  that  Congress,  In  moving  to  uti- 
lize the  full  potential  of  the  Colorado  for 
the  people,  will  give  due  weight  to  scenic  and 
recreational  values.  Numerous  suggestions 
for  a  compromise  between  the  demands  for 
water  and  the  demands  for  preservation  of 
natural  beauty  have  been  made.  One  is  elim- 
ination of  the  proposed  Marble  Canyon  Dam 
and  the  addition  of  this  gorge  to  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park.  Another  is  reduction  of 
the  height  of  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  so  as  to 
avoid  any  water  storage  in  the  park  and  re- 
duction of  the  flooding  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Monument. 

There  are  various  other  proposals  for  en- 
largement of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
by  the  inclusion  of  sections  of  the  Kalbab 
Game  Reserve,  the  Kaibab  National  Forest 
and  the  National  Monument.  Congress 
could  soften  the  impact  of  whatever  it  finds 
necessary  to  do  to  meet  the  water  problem 
of  the  Southwest  by  adding  to  the  remark- 
able complex  of  scenic  and  recreational  pre- 
serves In  the  area. 


open  the  floodgates  of  revolution  which 
in  time  spread  to  almost  all  the  nations 
of  the  continent.  The  struggle  for  lib- 
erty and  justice  before  the  law  was 
given  a  great  impetus  by  the  event  wlilch 
the  people  of  France  so  proudly  con- 
memoiate  today. 

It  was  our  forefather.s  who  fired  the 
"shot  heard  around  the  world"  which  in 
a  sense  began  the  revolution  for  human 
rights  and  the  dignity  of  man.  The  citi- 
zens who  took  the  Bastille  were  smely 
following  in  the  same  path.  We  can 
thus  sincerely  extend  to  the  French  na- 
tion om-  deepest  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  on  this  holiday  which  is  so 
significant  for  not  only  their  great  na- 
tion, but  for  all  of  mankind  as  well. 


THE   179TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BAS- 
TILLE DAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
14th  of  July,  is  a  great  national  holiday 
in  one  of  the  oldest  nations  of  the  West- 
ern World.  This  date  holds  a  hallowed 
place  in  the  national  heritage  of  France. 
To  the  people  of  that  nation  the  14th  of 
July  is  symbolic  of  the  striving  for  hu- 
man freedom,  a  striving  for  which  the 
Fiencli  are  well  noted.  And  to  Amer- 
icans of  French  extraction,  tills  day  is 
also  one  of  great  pride. 

This  year  Fi-ance  will  celebrate  the 
179th  anniversary  of  the  day  in  1789 
when  the  people  of  Paris  took  control 
of  the  fortress  called  the  Bastille.  This 
fortress,  which  dominated  the  city,  had 
become  in  the  minds  of  the  populace  a 
symbol  of  tyranny  and  arbilrai-y  govern- 
ment. It  had  long  been  used  by  suc- 
cessive regimes  as  a  prison  for  political 
dis.scnters,  who  were  spirited  away  from 
normal  life  and  locked  in  the  fortress, 
often  never  to  be  heard  from  again.  It 
was  also  po.ssible  in  tho.se  days  for  high 
officials  of  the  land  and  court  favorites 
to  have  someone  tiiey  disliked  put  se- 
cretly in  the  Bastir.e.  with  no  record 
available  as  to  what  had  happened  to  the 
unfortunate  person. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  hated 
this  pri.son,  this  Bastille,  and  all  for 
which  it  stood.  A  great  and  widening 
gulf  existed  between  the  old  order,  the 
status  quo.  and  the  new  popular  move- 
ment for  liberty.  During  a  demonstra- 
tion, when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
people  would  have  to  protect  them.selves. 
the  governor  of  the  Bastille  refused  to  is- 
sue arms  when  he  was  requested  to  do 
so.  It  was  then  that  the  hatred  of  op- 
pression, represented  bj  this  building, 
caused  the  people  to  storm  the  fortress. 
The  attack  on  this  symbol  of  all  the 
cruel  and  despotic  aspects  of  the  then 
traditional   order   in   Europe,   helped   to 


Mr. 


THE   AIRLINES   STRIKE 
JAVrrS.     Mr.  President,  a  num- 


ber of  editorials  appeared  today  support- 
ing the  statement  I  made  in  the  Senate 
yesterday  concerning  the  need  for  new- 
legislation  to  protect  the  public  interest 
in  strikes  which  imperil  the  public 
health  or  safety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  New  York  Times.  July   14.   19661 
Impotence  on  Strikes 

In  rejecting  the  flexible  and  generous 
terms  recommended  by  a  Presidential  emer-- 
gency  board  and  all  attempts  at  arbitration 
of  the  airline  gtnke,  the  leadership  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  Is 
taking  an  unreasonable  and  irresponsible 
stand,  deliberately  flouting  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Tlie  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
end  this  dispute  that  has  paralyzed  a  large 
part  of  the  nation's  air  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  are  severely  limited.  Because  the  Gov- 
ernment is  powerless,  the  union  Is  under  no 
compulsion  to  yield  to  reason.  It  Is  free  to 
cripple  air  transportation,  causing  Incon- 
venience and  frustration  and  increasing 
costs,  in  defiance  of  the  President  and  in 
disregard  of  the  public. 

The  machinists  are  acting  within  the  law. 
But  there  is  something  wrong  with  a  law 
that  permits  either  labor  or  management 
thus  to  ignore  the  public  int-erest  and  dis- 
rupt the  nation's  transportation  services. 
Mr.  Johnson  pledged  himself  to  correct  this 
glaring  weaknafes  In  his  last  state  of  the 
Union  message.  He  stated  then  that  he 
would  "ask  the  Congress  to  consider  meas- 
ures which,  without  improperly  invading 
state  and  local  authority,  will  enable  us  to 
effectively  deal  with  strikes  which  threaten 
irreparable  damage  to  the  national  interest." 

But  the  President  has  never  since  then 
advanced  any  such  proposals.  In  Congress. 
Senators  Frank  J.  Lacsche  and  Jacob  K. 
jAvrrs  are  mo%  Ing  to  make  up  for  the  Admln- 
ii^tration's  lapse  by  calling  for  a  form  of 
binding  arbltr.ition  to  strengthen  the  CJov- 
ernment  s  hand  to  deal  with  disputes  that 
threaten  essential  national  services.  The 
machini6,ts  .<;tnke  is  the  latest  evidence  of 
the  need  for  stronger  powers  in  such  areas. 

I  From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial. July  14, 1966) 
An  Emerging  Pattern 
In  its  strike  against  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the   airline   industry,   the   International    As- 
sociation of  Machinists  has  further  extended 
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a  pattern  that  Is  becoming  all  too  familiar 

In  American  labor  relations. 

The  sequence  of  eVents  goes  like  this: 
Labor  and  management  are  at  their  Usual 
loggerheads  in  a  transport  or  transport- 
related  Industry  the  Government  considers 
to  be  essential.  A«  a  strike  deadline  La 
reached,  or  nearly  reached,  the  Taft-Hartley 
or  Railway  Labor  acts  are  Invoked  or,  as  In 
the  case  of  New  York  last  Winter,  the  Con- 
don-Wadiln  Act.  If  industry  and  labor  can- 
not agree,  the  reasoning  goes.  Impartial  arbi- 
trators should  delve  Into  the  facts  and  come 
up  with  a  solution  fair  to  both  sides. 

So  far  so  good.  But  what  happens  then? 
If  both  sides  are  asked  to  accept  binding  ar- 
bitration, industry  generally  agrees,  though 
often  with  reluctance.  Labor  Just  as  fre- 
quently refuses.  Very  well,  there  would  be 
no  binding  arbitration.  But  when  the  fact- 
finding report,3  and  recommendations  are 
presented  the  same  thing  happens.  The  em- 
ployers accept  with  reluctance  and  the 
unions  refuse. 

This  pattern,  aa  we  noted  earlier,  li  get- 
ting too  general  for  comfort.  Tliere  are  many 
examples  of  It.  but  a  few  recent  Instances 
are  worth  citing.  It  was  the  case  with  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Assoclitlon's 
most  recent  strikes  along  the  Atlantl:-Oulf 
waterfronts.  It  was  the  case  with  the  st;  ':e 
of  the  Mivrlne  Engineers'  Beneficial  A«ocla- 
tlon  against  shipping  lines  last  yea.*,  and 
with  the  strike  of  the  Transport  Workers' 
Union  against  the  New  York  City  transit  sys- 
tem last  January.  It  Is  also  the  case  with 
lAM's  current  strike  against  five  major  air- 
lines 

Negotiations  for  a  new  contract  between 
lAM  and  the  airlines  have  been  In  progress 
for  nearly  a  year.  Formal  mediation  under 
auspices  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
began  In  February  and  ended  in  falUje  in 
March.  The  NMB  then  suggested  .-tiding 
arbitration  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
which  also  governs  labor  disputes  In  the 
airline  Industry. 

Within  two  days  of  this  offer  the  carriers 
had  accepted  and  the  liiilous  rejected  bind- 
ing arbitration.  A  naonth  later  President 
Johnson  created  an  emergency  board,  which 
reported  back  to  him  a  compromise  solution 
on  June  5.  one  day  before  the  strike  liead- 
Une.  A  30-day  no-strlke  period  was  then 
decreed  and  on  June  7  the  President  endorsed 
the  emergency  board's  recommendations  on 
the  grounds  that  they  "form  the  frame- 
work for  a  Just  and  pronapt  settlement,  v/hlch 
la  in  the  national  Interest."  Once  agal  i  the 
carriers  accepted  and  the  unions  rejected 
the  whole  package 

It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  at  one 
time  or  another  a  pitnel  of  outside  experts 
will  produce  recommendations  not  entirely 
fair  to  the  unlon.s — even  one  consisting  (as 
did  the  panel  In  this  case)  of  Senator  Wayne 
Morse.  Richard  E.  Neustadt,  associate  dean 
of  Harvard's  School  of  Public  Administration, 
and  Washington  attorney  David  Glnsburg. 
It  Is  Just  as  conceivable  that  a  given  panel 
might  unwittingly  be  unfair  to  management. 

But  wliat  is  one  to  miike  of  the  impression 
that  in  case  after  case  the  transport  unions 
are  victimized  by  the  lmp;utlal  arbitrators 
and  Presidential  fact-flndin<;  boards — no 
matter  how  distinguished  their  rosters  may 
be  or  how  highly  endor.sed  the  recommenda- 
tions may  be  out.slde  the  councils  of  the 
unions  themselves? 

This  is  what  one  must  keep  In  mind  In 
assessing  the  very  costly  and  disruptive  re- 
cent strikes  along  the  waterfront,  against 
the  shipping  industry,  against  the  New  York 
City  transit  system  and  now  against  five  ma- 
jor airlines  These  strikes  were  called  not 
because  management  refused  to  give  way 
to  union  demands,  but  because  In  each  case 
the  union  Involved  refused  to  accept  what 
Impartial  arbitrators  found  to  be  a  fair  set- 
tlement. 


From  this  one  might  deduce  that  only  the 
unions  themselves  are  the  proper  Judges  of 
what  can  be  considered  a  fair  settlement,  or. 
to  put  It  another  way,  no  Government  body 
and  no  consideration  of  public  Interest  or 
public  Inconvenience  should  be  allowed  In 
any  circumstances  to  come  between  the  un- 
ions and  what  they  may  be  able  to  wrest  by 
exerting  the  maximum  pressure  on  the  em- 
ployers and  on  the  public. 

Senator  jAvrrs  was  absolutely  right  In  say- 
ing yesterday  that  the  President  does  not 
have  "a  single  statutory  step  left"  to  protect 
the  public  in  this  Instance  and  in  adding 
"surely  It  Is  high  time  we  stopped  pretending 
that  existing  laws  are  adequate."  The  mech- 
anisms provided  by  law.  In  this  case  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  have  been  entirely  ex- 
hausted. 

But  the  fact  that  In  a  statutory  sense  the 
President  is  left  without  weap>ons  Is  not  an 
excuse  for  accepting  this  sorry  state  of  affairs 
as  necessarily  permanent.  Where  Is  that  new 
emergency  strike  legislation  Mr.  Johnson  has 
Indicated  is  in  the  works?  TTie  time  to  pro- 
duce It  and  the  time  for  Congress  to  get 
down  to  business  on  It  Is  now. 

National  Labor  F^ont 
Two  US.  Senators  spoke  out  vigorously  yes- 
terday In  favor  of  national  legislation  to  ward 
off  crushing  nationwide  strikes,  such  as  the 
current  airlines  walkout. 

Sen.  Jacob  jAvrrs  (R-N.Y.)  proposes  that 
a  special  Congressional  committee  whip  to- 
gether some  corrective  legislation. 

PUBLIC    IS    HELPLESS 

The  President,  Javtts  points  out.  promised 
such  a  move  to  protect  the  innocent  public 
In  his  January  state  of  the  Union  message. 
"Surely  it  Is  high  time  we  stopped  pretend- 
ing that  existing  laws  are  adequate,"  he  adds. 

Sen.  Robert  P.  GRirriN  (R  Mich.)  on  this 
past  hot  Tuesday  had  to  struggle  back  to 
Washington  from  Detroit  via  a  plane  to  Bos- 
ton. He  arrived  convinced  firsthand  that 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  Is  woefully  inade- 
quate when  It  comes  to  handling  modern 
airline  strikes.  He,  like  JAvrrs,  demands 
CongressloruU  action.  And  what's  been  the 
big  delay? 

[Prom  Newsday,  July  13.  19661 

State  or  Affairs 

(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 

STUPID    STRIKES 

Washington  — In  his  state  of  the  union 
messiige  on  January  20.  President  Johnson. 
in  the  wake  of  New  York's  crippling  subway 
strike,  said: 

"I  Intend  to  ask  Congress  to  consider 
measures  which  without  lmprof)erly  invading 
state  and  local  authority  will  enable  us  effec- 
tively to  deal  with  strikes  which  threaten 
irrep<u-able  damage  to  the  national  Interest." 

Tliat's  the  last  we've  heard  about  that  SU 
jnonths  have  gone  by  and.  as  tlie  shutdown 
of  the  airlines  painfully  shows,  nothing  has 
been  done.  There  has  been  no  White  House 
foUowup.  and  none  appears  on  the  horizon. 
In  fairness  to  Johnson.  It  should  be  noted 
tliat  he  finds  himself  In  the  same  dilemma 
that  has  frustrated  many  other  White  House 
Incumbents;  It's  easy  to  talk  aixjut  doing 
something;  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  do  it;  for 
the  plain  fact  Is  that  no  President  has  been 
able  to  find  a  wholly  acceptable  and  effective 
remedy  for  strikes  which  imperil  the  public 
Interests. 

It  is  also  a  notable  fact  that  both  George 
Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  and  Wal- 
ter Reuther,  the  No.  2  labor  leader.  Joined 
the  President  in  denouncing  the  subway 
strike,  but  they  have  not  come  forward  with 
any  new  remedies  either,  Meany.  in  his 
usual  constructive  fashion,  merely  said  he 
would  oppose  any  presidential  effort  to  ob- 
tain   federal    legislation    covering    city    and 


state  employees.  Reuther.  in  his  more  re- 
Eixjnslve  way.  said.  "Society  can't  tolerate 
stoppages  which  endanger  the  very  existence 
of  society." 

Reuther  is  wrong.  Society  not  only  can. 
but  does  tolerate  such  stoppages.  In  tho 
last  few  years  there  have  t>een  big  strik'^ 
which  shut  down  shipping,  building,  pubh'r 
schools,  newt-papers,  taxis,  buses,  and  the 
airlines. 

In  each  instance  everybody.  Including  'he 
lawmakers.  a«5recd  "there  ought  to  be  a  l.j.v 
But  It  takes  time  to  prepare  legislation,  hi;  l 
by  that  time  the  emergency  is  over  and  'i;t 
pressure  Is  off.  It  is  also  then  discovc:(ri 
tluit  while  strikes  are  damaging,  they  selri  ni 
prove  fatal  to  the  national  Interest.  Thty 
Just  seem  to  at  the  lime. 

At  the  nromcnt.  the  country  Is  Indlgn a:.- 
about  the  airline  shutdown,  and  there  :.s 
renewed  talk  of  "doing  something"  but  in  tiie 
wake  of  settlement,  the  passion  for  reform 
will,  as  usual,  soon  spend  Itself.  The  po:!U- 
clans  are  wise  to  this.  Six  months  ago  evi  ry- 
one  thought  this  session  of  Congre.ss  »(u;,i 
certiunly  j>as6  new  strike  legislation,  bui 
there  Is  little  or  nothing  left  of  that  Innocent 
hope. 

Perhaps,  after  all  these  years.  It  Is  time  for 
us  to  stop  kidding  ourselves  that  there  is 
some  miraculous  answer  to  these  exa-sper  u- 
ing.  and  often  stupid  strikes,  which  hurt  the 
Innocent  bystander-  namely  the  pub.;c 
After  the  Manhattan  subway  strike.  Nf* 
York  State  was  urged  to  emulate  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Act.  which  provides  for 
a  national  mediation  board  to  handle  dis- 
putes between  rail  or  air  carriers  r.nd  labor 
unions.  It  also  permits  a  presidential  emer- 
gency board  to  make  nonbindlng  recommen- 
dations If  mediation  falls,  and  provides  tor 
a  30-day  coollng-off  period  before  a  strike  i.^n 
be  called. 

Arhit'-ation  demanded 

Yet  In  the  airline  dispute,  every  step  of 
this  procedure  was  followed,  and  stil!  thfre 
wsis  a  strike.  That's  what  prompts  recurn::? 
demands  for  compulsory  arbitration.  Fur 
years  this  radical  but  seemingly  simple  sec- 
tion has  tempted  Americans.  A  recent  Ci:- 
lup  poll  showed  the  public  2-1  In  fiivor  of  it 
a  larqe  Increase  over  last  ye.nr.  Unfcr"u- 
nately.  It  has  two  serious  drawbacks. 

First,  various  state  experiments  with  ccm- 
pulsory  arbitration  have  not  been  too  en- 
couraging, nor  has  e.Tperlence  of  other  coun- 
tries where  It  has  been  tried  nationally 
Second,  both  labor  and  management  shrink 
from  such  critical  government  Intervcnl;  ir. 
and  aa  long  as  they  feel  that  way  It  Is  un- 
likely that  Congrc-^s  uiU  go  against  them 

Still,  even  If  forced  arbitration  Is  not  \liC 
Instant  answer,  C<ingress  has  an  obligation 
to  develop  better  strike  machinery  than  we 
have  now.  It  could  do  worse  than  consider 
the  formula  sponsored  by  Senator  Jacob 
Javits  (R-N.Y). 

If,  under  his  pro(X5sal,  a  labor  dispute  did 
not  yield  to  fiict-flnding  or  a  compulsory 
30-day  bargaining  period,  federal  courts,  .it 
the  President's  request,  could  appoint  receiv- 
ers to  operate  struck  facilities  to  the  extcr.; 
necessary  for  health  or  safety.  If  the  ad- 
ministration feels  this  Is  not  a  good  answer. 
It  would  be  helpful  to  know  why — and  also 
what  Its  own  promised  answer  Is. 

fFrom  Newsday] 
The  Pittlic  Be  Damnitd 
The  airline  strike  is  now  in  Its  sixth  ti  .y 
with  b)th  sides  refusing  to  budge,  and  1>  tl5 
apparently  happy  not  to  bargain      Five  rn - 
Jor  lines   are   closed,   inconveniencing  ab<  i;' 
150.000  passengers  per  day  seeking  to  re.u:; 
231    U  8.    cities    and    23    foreign    countric 
"lYavelers   who   really   have   to  go  have  fi- 
gaged  In  some  fantastic  expedients  to  re.;'  ii 
their  destinations.     One  man  flew  from  t  i^- 
fornia  to  L^ondon  and  then  buck  to  New  Y  r:-: 


cm  s  non-struck  carrier.  Others  have  gone 
to  California  by  way  of  Mexico,  or  to  Chicago 
by  way  of  Montreal. 

Both  the  economic  loss  and  the  incon- 
venience have  been  incalculable,  not  to  men- 
tion the  problem  Involved  In  moving  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  bound  for  Vlet- 
:i:im.  Non-striking  employes  of  the  struck 
arlines  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  too 
K.i.stern  Airlines,  for  example,  has  laid  off 
I2,(X)0  workers  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
.ttr:king  International  Association  of  Ma- 
ihmists.  American  Industry  in  the  long 
run  is  also  bound  to  suffer,  since  Important 
t!,;;!ments  SO  Often  travel  by  air. 

lUis  is  another  of  those  "public  be 
d.-imned"  strikes  In  which  neither  ."^Ide  shows 
any  conscience.  Without  discussing  the 
nierits  of  the  union's  demands  and  manage- 
ment's counteroffer,  both  contending  forces 
have  been  standing  pat.  and  no  amount  of 
government  mediation  has  budged  them. 

Congress,  under  the  lash  of  this  latest 
,=*rike.  has  begun  to  rouse  from  Its  torpor. 
i;en.^tors  Lausche  (D-Ohio)  and  Javits  (R- 
NY  I  are  sponsoring  bills  that  recognize  the 
problem  of  strikes  against  the  public  Interest 
but  these  do  not  go  far  enough. 

The  only  answer,  and  Congress  Is  ducking 
It.  Is  to  create  an  independent.  non-poUtl- 
caJly  appointed  board  representing  labor, 
management  and  the  consumer  in  equal 
numbers.  That  board  must  have  the  power 
ti  .-tep  In  and  to  enforce  settlements  that 
nre  In  the  public  Interest.  An  outraged  pub- 
lic must  eventually  make  Its  feelings  known 
fo  that  crippling  strikes  such  as  the  present 
one  can  be  prevented  through  compulsory 
arbitration  when  normal   bargaining  falls. 

Since,  at  this  moment.  Teamster  boss  Jim- 
my Hoffa  Is  preparing  to  demand  nationwide 
i?ntracta  with  g:ocery  store  chains  and  re- 
gional contracts  with  big  dairy  companies, 
the  threat  of  a  national  trucking  tleup  is 
menacingly  near.  Action  is  needed,  and  this 
session  of  Congress  must  provide  it. 


CONTAINE2iIZATION  AND  THE  FU- 
TURE OF  THE  AMERICAN  MER- 
CHANT MARINE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Nor- 
man Scott,  executive  vice  president  of 
Matson  Lines,  presented  an  excellent 
statement  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion Transportation  Industry  Symposium 
In  Washington,  D.C.  on  May  26.  This  is 
a  factual  statement  Indicatint;  the  di- 
rection that  technology  will  lead  In  the 
next  20  years  as  our  merchant  fleet  con- 
tinues to  modernize.  It  is  recognized 
t.hat  Matson  Navigation  Co.  has  played 
a  leadership  role  In  the  development  in 
marine  transportation  that  has  so  sub- 
stantially Increased  the  efficiency  of  our 
domestic  merchant  marine  and  substan- 
tially '•educed  freight  rates  to  our  off- 
shore areas  such  as  Hawaii  and  Ala.ska. 
I  as,k  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Scott  entitled  "Container- 
izaUon— 1986"  be  Included  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordei^ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CONTAINXnraATION —  1 986 

That  title  sounds  a  bit  Orwelllan — but  this 
trtef  look  Into  one  aspect  of  the  transporta- 
"n>n  Industry  20  years  hence  Is  not  designed 
•  ng  such  lines. 

I  will  sketch  a  picture  of  our  industry  In 
'hf  1980'8,  pointing  out  a  major  problem  area 
'-■'It  must  be  met  head-on  now  if  we  are 
'■'-I  progress  at  the  rate  we  should 

We  aU  know  the  transportation  Industry— 
n  the  sea.  on  the  land  and  in  the  air — baa 
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made  tremendous  strides  In  the  past  20  years. 
And  within  the  Industry  it  has  been  a  period 
of  progress  for  ocean  shipping  after  years  of 
doldrums  as  far  as  new  developments  were 
concerned. 

Those  big  "boxes"  are  stU!  revolutionizing 
transportation.  More  and  more  steamship. 
airline  and  rail  and  truck  carriers  all  over 
the  world  are  going  Into  containerized  opera- 
tions. It  has  reached  a  point  where  a  ship- 
ping company  carrying  general  cargo  almost 
has  to  provide  a  container  service  to  stay 
even  with  Its  competitors  For  ocean  trans- 
portation, contalnerizatlon  represents  as 
dramatic  a  change  as  did  the  advent  of  steam 
150  years  ago. 

So  it  Is  safe  to  predict  that  progress  In  the 
next  20  years  will  be  even  more  Impressive 
and  exciting  than  the  past  20  years  with 
contalnerlzatlon  developments  going  full 
ahead  on  many  fronts  at  the  same  time — In 
trucking,  the  railroads  and  airlines,  as  well 
as  the  ocean  carriers. 

It  takes  no  crystal -gazer  to  see  what  (les 
ahead.  Many  of  the  tools  and  most  of  the 
know-how  exist  today  waiting  to  be  assem- 
bled and  put  to  work  for  a  new  era  of  trans- 
portation. 

Contalnerlzatlon.  1986.  will  go  hand  In 
glove  with  "6th  or  7th  generation  com- 
puters". It  win  be  an  era  of  faster  ships, 
possibly  nuclear-powered,  much  more  auto- 
mated than  at  present  and  probably  larger. 
Terminals,  too,  will  be  modernized,  with 
cranes  and  other  cargo  handling  machinery 
moving  containers  swiftly  and  easily  from 
shore  to  ship  to  shore  controlled  by  com- 
puters. Shipyards  will  have  to  be  "highly 
automated. 

Also  In  prospect  are  such  exotic  items  as 
large  hydro-foil  vessels,  submarine  tankers, 
'winged-hull"  or  hover  craft  and  ground- 
effect  machines,  which  skim  over  the  water 
on  a  cushion  of  air  at  2O0  knots  with  iiun- 
dreds  of  tons  of  cargo  or  hundreds  of  pas- 
sengers. Perhaps  there  will  be  cargo-laden 
missiles.  Nobody  views  any  of  these  things 
as  pipe  dreams  any  longer,  not  alter  what 
has  happened  In  space  and  on  sea  and  land 
since  World  War  n. 

Put  all  this  glamourous  hardware  Into  op- 
eration and  It  looks  as  though  we  have  it 
made.  But  to  complete  the  picture  and  make  ' 
It  ail  work  for  maximum  benefit  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  will  require  the  creation  and 
application  of  comprehensive  systems  con- 
cepts to  develoD  maximum  effectiveness  of 
U.'tal  distribution. 

Consider  the  world  demand  for  consumer 
goods  by  1986  in  light  of  population  growth 
and  standard  of  living  Increases  In  progress 
l^^day.  More  people  need  more  things  and 
will  be  demanding  more  aU  the  time.  That 
means  more  and.  hopefully,  better  transpor- 
UiUon  geared  to  the  Jet  and  atomic  age. 
rather  than  the  era  of  the  "Model  T"  and  the 
5-cent  streetcar  fare. 

What  tt-lll  be  needed  is  a  fully  coordinated 
physical  systems  concept  designed  to  provide 
total  distribution  of  the  lowest  over-all  cost 
consistent  with  service  requirements  to  the 
Ultimate  consumer. 

Contalnerlzatlon  tias  great  potential,  but 
to  yield  its  greatest  benefits,  it  requires  an 
integrated  system.  Such  a  system  from  a 
sliipper's  point  of  view  would  comprehend 
production  scheduling,  inventory  control,  m- 
surance.  storage,  damagre  prevention  and 
customer  service  and  marketing.  The  tie-ln, 
of  course,  must  be  complete  between  ocean 
carriers  and  rail,  truck  and  air  carriers  to 
provide  a  system   with   this  capability. 

Unless  contalnerlzatlon  20  years  from  now 
is  part  of  a  fully-Integrated  system,  bottle- 
necks, red  tape  and  Inefficiency  will  Inhibit 
much  of  the  economic  progress  of  the  na- 
tion's and.  for  that  matter,  the  world's  trans- 
portation systems. 

Achievement  will  l>e  difflcult  but  not  im- 
possible— proTlded  that  we  start  now  to  ex- 


ercise "management  technology"  in  a  states- 
man-like way  to  solve  such  problems  as 
competition  between  modes,  star.dardly.a- 
tlon.  the  sDcloioglca!  questions  of  the  impact 
of  new  techniques  on  the  labor  force,  regu- 
latory rigidity,  the  complications  of  tariffs, 
more  realistic  rate  making,  the  political  im- 
plications Inherent  In  each  phase  and  each 
regional  requirement. 

By  pointing  out  some  of  the  more  critical 
problems  we  can  start  to  solve  some  of  them 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  shiny,  new  concept 
of  "Contalnerlzatlon — 1986" — and  realize  Its 
potential. 

I  have  identified  "management  technology" 
as  the  key  to  these  problems.  And  by  man- 
agement. I  mean  the  management  of  govern- 
ment and  labor  as  well  as  industry — It  is 
everyone's  concern.  The  challenge  will  be  to 
achieve  an  environment  by  1986  which  will 
permit  full  realization  of  the  remarkable 
"hardware  technology"  that  Is  already  on  the 
drawing  boards  and  in  the  memory  banks  of 
the  computers.  The  hardware  development 
potential,  or  the  physical  systems  capability, 
already  exceeds  our  management  ability  to 
utilize  It  lully. 

My  thesis  and.  If  you  will,  my  "message". 
Is  that  to  an  even  greater  extent,  we  face  a 
need  to  match  "management  technology" 
with  the  "hardware  technology"  capability  we 
will  possess  by  1&86. 

Among  the  specific  areas  demanding  at- 
tention today  to  be  where  we  should  be  20 
years  hence  are  the  legal,  regulatory,  so- 
ciological and  {jolltical  ramifications,  each  a 
vital  part  of  the  complete  transportation 
picture. 

Most  of  our  present  laws  affecting  trans- 
portation were  written  when  physical  sys- 
tems capabilities  were  either  not  thought 
of  or  in  the  early  stages  of  development. 
They  were  not  designed  to  encourage  or  even 
cope  With  the  creation  of  systems  tiiat  can 
now  be  physically  established  and  operated. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  a  much  broader  spec- 
trum of  transportation  than  ocean  cargo  con- 
tainer systems  And  this  points  up  the 
critical  nature  of  the  legal  aspects  confront- 
ing the  industry  in  the  years  ahead.  We 
must  have  laws  that  are  ba-^ed  on  today's. 
•vmd  tomorrow's,  physical  systems  potentials. 
For  example,  the  container  system  as  we' 
know  it  today  basically  uses  a  single  mode 
of  transportation.  Inter-niOdai  use  Is  still 
in  its  infancy.  To  accelerate  the  growth  of 
maximum  efficiency  systems,  legisialion  is 
requu-ed  to  encourage  efficient  Inter-modal 
operations  by  pernUtting  single  ownership  of 
inter-modal  facilities  by  development  or  ac- 
quisition. A-s  B  minimum,  the  law  thould 
encourage  streamliniug  physical  operations 
by  simplifying  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  single  f;*ctor  rates.  Tlie  legislation 
should  provide  for  a  single,  independent  reg- 
ulatory Agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  aU 
modes  of  integrated  transportation.  And  fi- 
naiiy.  some  deregulation  is  essential  if  mulU- 
raoaa.1  transportatioii  is  to  keep  pace  with 
ttie  international  demands  of  our  industrial 
society  where  rapid  cli*nge  is  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Our  regulatory  proceaaes,  same  of  which 
date  back  to  the  l&lh  century,  need  a  thor- 
ough overhaul  We  simply  CJin't  contiuue  to 
be  hamstrung  by  them  in  the  1980s  As 
mentioned,  reaction  time  must  be  reduced 
Present  regulatory  practices  are  too  slow  and 
cAimbersjme  and  more  critically,  they  are 
Increasingly  usurping  management  func- 
tions. 

Besides  carrier  regulation  and  tariff  ad- 
minisir.»Uon,  there  are  customs  regulations, 
documentation  procedures  and  operational 
safety  administration  to  be  considered. 

These  activitlea  should  be  brought  into 
step  with  the  times  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment and  to  meet  the  future  requirements  of 
Uie  miaet  efficient  physical  sv'SteinB  that  can 
be  assem.bled. 
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It  Is  equally  vital  that  rates  and  tariffs 
be  slmplltied.  The  volume  and  complexities 
of  Uxlay's  rail  and  truck,  and  even  ocean, 
tariffs  are  unnecessary  road-blocks  to  the 
development  of  Inter-modal  and  multi-modal 
cargo  movement*.  The  trend  toward  per- 
container  rates  should  be  encouraged.  It  Is 
an  economically  logical  process,  which  will 
materially  simplify  development  of  inter- 
modal  systems.  In  the  same  regard,  rate- 
making  procedures  should  be  based  on  costs 
rather  than  the  value  of  service  or  other 
bases. 

Here  again,  the  evolution  of  a  management 
technology  In  the  field  of  regulatory  affairs  is 
needed,  it  seems  obvious  that  If  changes  are 
not  made,  the  growth  of  coiilainerization  will 
be  retarded  by  red  tape  before  the  1980's 
"Management  technology"  must  be  a  moving 
force  in  developing  new  ideas  and  shaping 
the  future  form  of  regulations  that  w  U  fos- 
ter ma.xlmum  efficiency  systems. 

Now  lets  consider  the  sociological  Inipliqa- 
tlons  of  our  transportation  preview  of  1988 
There  are.  I  submit,  three  major  categories 
that  urgently  require  application  tf  new 
management    technology. 

First  is  the  all-important  field  of  labor- 
nianagement  relations  Labor  and  m  inage- 
ment  share  a  mutual  responsibility  to  devel- 
op an  equitable  method  or  program  to  han- 
dle personnel  adjustments  resultirg  from 
automation  and  other  applications  of  new 
technologies  and  equipment.  In  trar  sporta- 
tlon.  management  and  labor  should  be  able 
to  evolve  satisfactory  solutions  through  col- 
lective bargaining,  even  though  they  have 
had  their  troubles  down  through  th(  years. 
Both  have  been  criticized  for  tle-up)6  and 
public  inconvenience.  The  maritime  indus- 
try, in  particular,  has  been  through  some 
rugged  times  in  the  mid-30's  and  postwar 
period.  But  there  !U-e  definite  signs  o:'  better 
understanding  by  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment of  the  myriad  problems  that  He  ahead, 
and  of  the  need  to  work  together  ^)  solve 
them  Ideally,  new  systems,  new  hardware 
and  new  ideas  will  create  new  Jobs  but  there 
are  bound  to  be  dislocations  and  changes  as 
they  evolve  Part  of  the  "managemen ;.  tech- 
nology" we  need  Is  the  ability  for  eniployee 
and  employer  groups  to  anticipate  these 
problems  before  they  become  critical. 

Next,  for  our  second  sociological  consider- 
ation, we  come  to  "people  problems"  within 
the  management  process  of  corporations.  In 
the  context  of  our  20-year  look  ahead,  one  of 
the  primary  internal  management  challenges 
will  be  the  development  of  people  able  to  use 
computer  hardware  more  effectively  and  with 
more  imaginative  applications  than  is  com- 
monly demonstrated  today  As  I  mentioned 
previotiely  by  U986  we  will  be  Into  more 
sophisticated  computers,  which  will  offer  In- 
finitely greater  capacity,  speed  and  flexibility 
for  analysis  and  distribution  of  management 
information.  However,  regardless  of  the 
equipment  capability  achieved  by  then.  Its 
usefulne.ss  will  be  no  greater  than  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  input  information  and  the  se- 
lectivity of  functions  which  the  computerB 
are  called  upon  to  perform.  People  must 
perform  these  functions.  And  people  must 
create  the  Intellectual  awareness  of  system 
capabilities  which  transcend  the  short  view 
I>erspectlve9  of  InaivicUial  persons,  depart- 
ments, companies  or  even  modes  of  transpor- 
tation. We  must  have  people  who  can 
visualize,  plan  and  Implement  operations 
which  do  not  yet  exist  but  which  are  capable 
of  development. 

Third  in  my  list  of  sociological  considera- 
tions is  the  relationship  with  the  cvstomer 
community.  Industrial  management  In  our 
country.  Indeed,  throughout  the  world.  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  economic 
Importance,  in  Its  broadest  sense,  of  distribu- 
tion. Gone  are  the  days  when  top  iranage- 
ment  relegated  traffic  and  distribution  man- 
agement to  a  secondary  role,  with  account- 
ability   well    down    the    organlzatlonj.l    line. 


This,  of  course.  Is  no  guarantee  that  broader 
systems  development  will  find  ready  accept- 
ance in  the  business  society  of  1986,  but  it 
does  Indicate  that  Industry  will  become  in- 
creasingly demanding  in  appraising  and  buy- 
ing its  distribution  services.  The  manage- 
ment technology  called  for  here  is  that  of 
developing  sufficiently  broad  managerial  per- 
spectives to  establish  true  systems  concepts 
of  distribution  m  t<>rins  of  customer  require- 
ments. 

Now  that  we  have  had  a  look  at  the  legal, 
regulatory  and  sociological  questions,  we 
come  to  the  political  element — probably  the 
most  difficult  to  classify  or  predict,  but  cer- 
tainly one  that  will  always  be  with  us.  In 
this  category  falls  the  development  of  broad 
public  policy  determinations  covering  basic 
legislation  and  regulation.  Such  matters  as 
governmental  financing  of  advanced  research 
and  financial  aid  or  subsidy  to  new  applica- 
tions all  fall  initially  witiiin  the  political 
sphere.  Equally  important  Is  llie  antitrust 
treatment  of  multi-modal  systrtns.  how  they 
are  created  and  regulated.  The  importance 
of  this  transcends  politics  as  usual  but  we 
obviously  must  recognize  the  reality  of  things 
as  they  are,  not  .is  we  might  dream  So  an 
educational  and  selling  effort  is  required  to 
rest.ite  national  transport  policy  in  the  polit- 
ical arena  in  terms  of  multi-modal  objec- 
tives. 

I  have  tried  to  be  realistic  by  pointing  out 
a  problem  area  that  Is  easy  to  overlook,  and 
have  served  up  one  version  of  a  general  ap- 
proach to  solving  it.  But  speech  is  no  prob- 
lem-.solver.  As  always,  it  boils  down  to  a 
need  for  coordinated  action,  not  Just  talk, 
under  enlightened  and  hardworking  leader- 
ship. 

With  what  our  researchers,  scientists  and 
engineers  will  come  up  with  in  the  next  20 
years  we  know  we  will  have  to  do  our  best 
to  be  ready  to  manage  what  they  make  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  fitting  when  thinking  about  20  years 
into  the  fviture  to  sum  up  the  management 
challenge  by  recalling  the  words  of  the  late 
Boss"  Kettering,  the  inventive  genius  of 
Cieneral  Motors,  speaking  to  a  group  at  the 
dedication  of  the  G  M.  Technical  Center  in 
Detroit.  ".  .  .  the  future  will  be  greater  than 
the  most  fantastic  story  you  can  write.  You 
will  always  underrate  It," 

Thank  you. 


the  rising  toll  of  motorcycle 
accide:nts 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  to  me  that  we  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  the  Senate  In 
turn,  have  so  significantly  pushed  for- 
ward the  cau.se  of  safety  on  our  high- 
ways as  we  did  in  the  passage  of  S.  3005 
and  S.  3052  just  before  the  recess.  These 
bills  are  receiving  the  concerned  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  results  may  be  the 
fulfillment  of  the  goals  which  I  en- 
visioned when  I  introduced  the  Hartke- 
Mackay  National  Trtiffic  Safety  Agency 
bill  a  month  before  the  administration 
measure  was  pre.sented  to  us. 

But  there  is  an  area  of  highway  safety 
which  has  escaped  attention  during  our 
considerations,  although  it  is  a  great  and 
rapidly  growing  segment  of  the  highway 
safety  problem.  I  refer  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  popularity  and  numbers  of  what 
is  probably  the  most  dangerous  vehicle  on 
our  roads,  the  two-wheeled  motorbike 
and  scooter, 

Mr.  President,  in  1964,  1.100  people  in 
the  United  States  were  killed  in  motor- 
cycle, motor  scooter,  and  motorbike  acci- 


dents.' This  w£us  an  increase  of  almost 
25  percent  over  1963."  For  1965,  it  i.s 
estimated  that  another  Increase  of  25 
percent  caused  the  number  of  deaths  in- 
volving motorcycles  to  soar  to  over  1,500.' 
One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  people 
weie  injured  in  motorcycle  accident.s  in 
1963  alone,'  almost  1  per.son  for  every  13 
motorcycles  in  the  United  States."  In  the 
4-year  i^eiiod  1961-64,  cycle  fatalities  in 
the  United  States  increa.sed  83  percent  ■ 
Both  Wisconsin  and  New  York  recorded 
over  twicf  as  many  motorcycle  accidpiu.s 
in  1965  as  in  1964.' 

The  burgeoning  popularity  of  motor- 
cycling indicates  that  the  number  of 
motorcycle  deaths  and  injuries  will  con- 
tinue to  ri.se.  Motorcycle  .sales  in  the 
United  States  have  mushroomed  in  the 
past  5  years.  In  1961,  there  were  oniy 
600,000  motorcycles,  motorscooters.  and 
motorbikes  in  this  country.  As  of  Jan- 
uaiy  1966."  There  were  over  1,300.000 
and  the  number  is  expected  to  reach 
1,500.000  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragic  killings  and 
traumatic  injuries  resulting  fi-om  motor- 
cycle accidents  are  arou.sing  concern 
throughout  the  Nation.  Tlie  Committee 
on  Ti-auma  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  has  begun  to  call  parental,  pro- 
fessional, and  public  attention  to  the 
dangers  connected  with  these  liuht- 
weight,  two-wheeled  vehicles."  The 
Journal  of  American  In-surancc  recently 
noted  "growing  concern  among  Insurance 
w  riters  and  safety  officials  regarding  poor 
accident  records  of  cyclists."  "  And  the 
American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators,  at  its  1966  convention  in 
Portland,  Oreg.,  will  consider  recom- 
mendations for  dealing  with  the  growing 
motorcycle  problem.  But  the  epidemic 
of  motorcycle  mishaps  continues  to 
spread. 

CAUSES   OF   MOTORCYCLE  ACCIDENTS 

A  major  factor  in  motorcycle  accldent,<; 
is  the  vehicle  itself.  The  motorcycle  is 
basically  an  unstable  vehicle,  often  diffi- 
cult to  handle  at  slow  speeds."  Perform- 
ance studies  by  the  Road  Research  Lab- 
oi-atory  of  England  have  concluded  that 
considerable  skill  and  practice  are  re- 
quired to  achieve  maximum  braking  ' 
Dr.  W.  R.  Felix.  MD.,  an  experienced 
cyclist,  has  observed  that  shifting  geans 
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on  a  cycle  Is  often  complex."  The  insta- 
bility of  the  vehicles  Increases  the  pos- 
sibility oi  losing  control  when  they  hit 
gi-ease  spots.  Ice,  water,  sand,  or  gravel 
on  a  street  or  highway.  Dr.  Edwin  E. 
Carter  of  the  St.  Louis  University  School 
of  Medicine  warns  that  "people  don't 
realize  how  unstable  motorcycles  are  on 
a  slippery  pavement,  or  how  quickly  they 
i{0  out  of  control  when  they  hit  a  rock 
or  a  stretch  of  gravel."  "  Problems  of 
handling  are  even  more  acute  for  drivers 
of  motor  scooters  and  motor  bikes,  where 
size  and  weight  distribution  contribute 
to  control  difficulties. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  found  that  scooters 
are  "uniquely  dangerous  because  of  the 
small  wheel  that  fits  easily  into  invisible 
road  depressions,  the  acute  turning  axis 
of  the  front  wheel,  and  the  light 
weight."  " 

These  inherent  dangers  in  the  oi^er- 
ation  and  control  of  motorcycles  clearly 
imply  that  drivers  should  be  required  to 
demonstrate  abilities  to  handle  cycles 
with  skill  and  care  before  being  allowed 
to  drive  on  our  streets  and  highways.  A 
recent  study  of  motorcycle  accidents  by  a 
team  of  Minneapolis  physicians  con- 
cluded that  "it  would  be  prudent  to  insist 
tliat  dilvers  of  motorcycles  receive  spe- 
cial instruction  and  demonstrate  profi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  these  machines  be- 
fore venturing  onto  our  highways  and 
city  streets.""  Yet  today  ouly  four 
States — Hawaii,  New  York.  Oregon,  and 
Maine — require  motorcycle  drivers  to  ob- 
tain a  special  motorcycle  operator's  li- 
cense and  to  pass  a  special  motorcycle 
road  test."  Throuehout  the  rest  of  the 
country,  possession  of  a  valid  automo- 
bile driver's  license  gives  any  person  the 
authority  to  drive  a  motorcycle. 

A  second  major  cause  of  serious  in- 
jury In  motorcycle  accidents  is  the  ex- 
posure of  the  driver.  Motorcyclists  who 
hit  other  vehicles  or  pedestrians,  or  lose 
control  of  their  cycles,  go  flying  through 
the  air  to  hit  hard,  rough  surfaces  or  ob- 
jects. Studies  by  the  Road  Research 
Laboratory,  and  by  the  Minneapolis  phy- 
sicians reveal  that  because  of  this  ex- 
posure a  majority  of  motorcycle  acci- 
dents involve  injuries  to  the  head  and 
lower  extremities.'"  Protective  coverings 
for  the  head  and  legs  could  thus  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  number  of  serious  in- 
juries suffered  in  motorcycle  accidents. 
The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Dr.  ■William  H.  Stewart, 
noted  recently  tliat  of  the  1.100  people 
killed  In  motorcycle  accidents  In  1964. 
many  died  only  because  they  failed  to 
wear  safety  helmets."  "    'While  motor- 
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cycle  trade  organizations  and  safety 
groups  urge  cyclists  to  wear  safety  hel- 
mets and  leather  coverings,  only  Greorgla 
requires  motorcjxle  operators  and  riders 
to  w^ar  crash  helmets  approved  bv  the 
State.-" 

A  third  primary  cause  of  rising  motor- 
cycle injuries  and  deaths  is  deficiency  in 
motorcycle  equipment.  Motorcycles  are 
often  hard  to  see  In  traffic  or  at  nlpht. 
Several  States  thus  require  them  to  be 
equipped  with  lights,  brakes,  reflectors 
and  horns."  But  only  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  provide  specifically  for 
periodic  in.'ipections  of  motorcycles." 
Defective  brakes,  or  tires,  may  go  un- 
observed *n  almost  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, until  they  result  in  serious  Injury,  or 
even  death.  .» 

WHAT  CAN  BK  DONE? 

Tlicse  causes  of  motorcycle  accidents 
and  injuries  reveal  what  can  be  done 
to  prevent  further  increases  in  deaths 
and  injuries. 

First,  under  the  forthcoming  Traffic 
Safety  Act  of  1966  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  promptly  establish  ade- 
quate safety  standards  fbr  the  design  and 
construction  of  motorcycles,  motor- 
scooters  and  motorbikes.  The  definition 
of  "motor  vehicle"  under  the  bill  is  broad 
enougli  to  include  them. 

Second,  special  licenses  should  be  re- 
quired for  all  those  who  wish  to  operate 
a  motorcycle,  motorscooter  or  motor- 
bike. The  applicant  should  have  to  pass 
a  physical  examination,  a  written  exam- 
ination, and  a  road  test.  The  State  and 
local  governments  could  perhaps  provide 
for  special  off-street  testing  areas  in 
which  these  examinations  would  be  given 
by  trained  motorcycle  examiners.  New 
York.  Hawaii,  Oregon,  New  Jersey  and 
Maine  !iave  been  pioneers  in  developing 
these  tests  to  protect  not  only  the  pub- 
lic, but  the  motorcycle  operator  himself. 

Tliird,  safety  goggles  and  crash  hel- 
mets should  be  required  equipment  for 
every  motorcycle  operator.  Motorcycle 
racing  drivers  have  recognized  the  pro- 
tective capacities  of  helmets  and  goggles 
for  years.  The  British  Road  Research 
Laboratory  tests  demonstrated  that 
wearing  a  helmet  reduces  by  30  to  40  per- 
cent the  risk  of  Injury  to  the  covered 
part  of  the  head.  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Motor  Vehicles  'William  S. 
Hults  has  urged  his  State  to  approve  leg- 
islation which  would  require  that  all 
motorcycle  drivers  and  passengers  wear 
protective  helmets  and  goggles  meeting 
standards  set  by  the  Commissioner." 

The  Road  Research  Laboratory  has 
developed  rigorous  tests  to  determine 
the  most  sititable  types  of  crash  helmets. 
Shock-absorbing  properties  of  helmet 
materials  and  padding  materials  have 
been  investigated  in  order  to  produce 
the  safest,  most  protective  head  cover- 
ing. These  tests,  or  similar  ones,  cotild 
be  used  by  State  or  Federal  motor  vehi- 
cle officials  to  approve  crash  helmets  for 
motorcycle      operators.        We      learned 
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years  ago  that  requiring  seat  belts  for 
autonwbiles  reduced  significantly  the 
possibility  of  .serious  injury  in  automo- 
bile accidents.  It  is  time  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  crash  hclmet,«  perform  the 
same  function  for  motorc>xlists.  A  mas- 
si\e  educational  campaign  should  he 
launched  to  mform  the  public  of  the 
protective  advantages  of  crash  helmets. 
In  England  such  a  campaipn  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  today  80  jiercent  of 
all  motorcycle  operators  wear  crash 
helmets  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  required  equipment.  Wc  must  de- 
stroy the  myth  that  only  hoodlums  and 
gangs  wear  safety  helmets  We  must 
persuade  every  cycli.st  that  a  simple  $10 
Investment  in  an  approved  helmet  may 
save  a  life — his  o«ti. 

Fourth,  an  appropriate  public  agen- 
cy, such  as  the  hx:al  police  department, 
lor  instance,  must  provide  highly  super- 
vised motorcycle  driver  education  simi- 
lar to  that  traditionally  provided  for 
automobile  driver  training.  Motor- 
scooters  and  bikes  arc  becominti  increas- 
ingly popular  with  teenagers.  An  in- 
vestment in  preventive  education  now 
could  save  hundi^eds  of  young  lives  for 
tomoiTow.  The  Bureau  of  Traffic  of 
the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Police  Department 
recognized  this  need  for  motorcycle 
driver  education  in  August  of  1965,  when 
it  established  public  driving  schools  for 
inexperienced  motorcycle,  scooter  and 
bike  ojxrators.'  Other  cities  should 
follow  this  example. 

Fifth,  periodic  ln.spectlons  of  motor- 
cycles should  take  place  in  every  State, 
not  just  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  most  careful  motorcycle  enthusiast 
may  be  unaware  of  equipment  deficien- 
cies in  his  vehicie,  and  many  initiates 
probably  do  not  have  the  technical 
knowledge  to  inspect  their  own  cycles 
carefully  and  efficiently.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania motorcycle  inspection  is  a  good 
example  of  the  kind  of  examination 
every  cycle  should  be  required  to  pass. 
Pennsylvania  insjiectors  check  steering, 
alignment  and  suspension,  tires,  wheels 
and  rims,  exhaust  and  fuel  .•:\-stems, 
brakes,  lighting  and  electrical  y^-stems — 
including  horn.s — vehicle  glazing,  regis- 
tration and  body  Items,  road  handling. 
If  any  of  this  equipment  is  not  working 
properly,  the  vehicle  is  rejectee  and  can- 
not be  driven  on  Pennsylvania  roads.  In 
addition,  any  other  equipment  which  has 
been  mounted  on  the  cycle  must  pass  the 
i!i.^-pection. 

Sixth,  it  would  improve  the  situation 
if  no  passenger  were  allowed  to  ride  with 
the  driver  on  any  motor  bike  or  scooter 
not  equipped  with  a  sidecar  These  ve- 
hicles, because  of  their  small  size  and 
light  weight,  are  difficult  enough  to  han- 
dle without  a  passenger  Riders  onl5- 
complicate  the  driver's  problems  of  con- 
trol, and  increase  the  likelihood  that  an 
accident  will  occur. 

Finally,  at  all  levels  of  State,  local  and 
Federal  Government  we  must  begin  a 
cam^aign  to  Inform  the  American  people 
of  the  need  for  prompt  action  to  prevent 
the  senseless  injuries  which  occur  in  mo- 
torcycle accidents.  Dr  James  C.  Drye. 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  University  of 


17. 
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LouLsvUle  School  of  Medicine.  h£is  called 
the  motorcycle  "the  most  lethal  weapon 
on  our  highways  and  streets."  *  Sensible 
regulation  must  be  used  to  put  an  end  to 
the  mayhem,  death,  and  economic  waste 
resulting  from  motorcycle  accidents. 


THE  UGLIFICATION  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  pre.ss  of  urgent  business  there  is  a 
tendency  to  neglect  rpsponsibillty  which 
all  of  us  bear  to  future  generations  in 
preserving  the  beauty  of  our  land 

Recent  proof  of  this  was  the  appalling 
disclosure,  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lication this  year  of  the  report  of  a  "Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Historic  Preservation," 
that  half  of  the  landmarks  listed  by  the 
committee  had  already  been  torn  down. 
This  report  entitled  "With  Heritage  So 
Rich."  was  compiled  under  the  ausjices 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  and 
prepared  under  the  guidance  of  fo)mer 
Representative  Albert  Rains.  It  ob- 
serves : 

A  nation  can  he  the  victim  of  amnesia. 
It  can  lose  the  memories  of  what  it  was 
and  thereby  lose  the  sense  of  what  It  wants 
to  be  It  can  say  It  is  being  ••progressive" 
when  it  rips  up  the  tissues  which  visibly 
bind  one  strand  of  lt.s  history  to  the  next. 
What  it  often  di>es  is  to  break  the  perpetual 
partnership  that  makes  for  orderly  growth 
In  the  life  of  a  society 

This  year  alone  we  have  witnessed 
plans  to  destroy  such  irreplaceable  treas- 
ures of  the  Nation  as  part  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  Forest,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  of  New  York,  National 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington,  and 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  Building 
Itself  Although  efforts  are  underway 
to  save  these  landmarks,  they  may  not 
be  successful  unle.ss  the  citizens  of  this 
country  rally  to  their  support. 

It  IS  apparent  that  the  quest  for  beauty 
must  be  concerned  with  manmade  as 
well  as  natural  .scenes  An  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  June  26  by 
Mr.  Wolf  Von  Eckardt  describes  another 
a.spect  of  uglification — the  urge  to  lay 
down  large  ribbons  of  concrete  which 
have  the  effect  of  overshadowing  some  of 
the  most  charming  and  historic  areas 
of  our  cities.  Examples  are  proposed 
expressways  through  the  heart  of  the 
Vieux  Carre  In  New  Orleans.  Society  Hill 
In  Philadelphia,  and  several  sections  of 
the  Capital  City  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Von  Eckardt  summarizes  this 
process  and  comments  that  "our  children 
will  not  thank  us  for  it.  '  His  article  de- 
serves to  be  widely  read  and  I  would  like 
to  request  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 

(See  exhibit  1  » 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  finest  ways  a  citizen  can  express  his 
patriotism  is  to  join  the  fi^ht  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  of  America  the  beauti- 
ful. During  the  past  several  years  lead- 
ership has  come  from  the  White  House 
by  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations,  and   from   this   body   by    such 


»  Ibid. 


men  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas  1.  the  Senator  from  Penn.syl- 
vania  [Mr.  Clark  I.  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  IMr.  Robertson  1,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  !Mr.  PellI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  IMr.  Muskie),  the  Sen- 
ators from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Proxmire  and 
Mr.  Nelson  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  YarboroughI.  As  a  result 
of  this  concern,  tlie  Senate,  on  July  11. 
passed  S.  3035.  which  provides  for  a  sur- 
vey of  national  historic  properties,  and 
for  matching  funds  to  acquire  and  pre- 
serve tliem. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  timely  for  our 
people,  groups,  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  fie.sh  look  at  the  battle 
betwe<.Mi  beauty  and  the  bli.uht  and  t.o 
take  a  stand  again.';!  the  uglification  of 
our  cities  and  our  countryside. 

Let  us  do  more  than  hope  that  when 
our  children  and  grandchildren  .sing 
"America  the  Beautiful"  they  will  have 
.something  more  than  pictures  In  the 
.schoolbooks  for  which  they  will  be  able 
to  thank  us. 

Exhibit  1 

CiTYSCAPE  Finds  Hope— Freeways  Ron 

Into  a  Blockade 

(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 

The  highway  builders  won  another  Im- 
portant battle  a  few  days  ago  in  New  Orleans 
With  the  approval  of  an  elevated  freeway 
But  even  so,  there  is  cause  for  hope  that  the 
monstrous  concrete  ribbon  that  wUl  re<k- 
Ies.sly  shish  through  the  city's  picturesque 
Vieux  Carre  might  be  the  laat  of  its  kind. 

There  is  a  revolt  against  the  sen.seless  in- 
dignity of  urban  freeways  ruining  cities  and 
parks,  and  on  the  Federal  level,  at  letvst.  the 
highway  builders  are  beginning  to  tnke  it 
seriously.  The  revolt  started  in  San  Fran- 
cl.sco  and  spread  to  other  cities,  notably 
Washington.  New  Orleans.  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Boston.  Baltimore  and  New  York 
But  what  troubles  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  is  that  the  revolt  is  beginning  to  reach 
Capitol  Hill— ^the  most  important  place  of  all 
U'>  a  Federal  agency. 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  told  the  Senate  recently  'It 
is  time  that  Congre.ss  took  a  look  at  the  high- 
way program  because  it  is  presently  being 
operated  by  barbarians,  and  we  ought  to  have 
some  civilized  understanding  of  Just  what 
we  do  U)  sfxjts  of  hl.siorlc  Interest  and  great 
beauty  by  the  building  of  eight-lane  high- 
ways through  the  middle  of  our  cities  ' 

New  Orleans'  Vieux  Carre,  or  French  Quar- 
ter, is,  of  course.  Just  svich  a  spot  of  historic 
beauty.  For  years,  the  Louisiana  State  High- 
way Department  planned  an  elevated  expre.sK- 
way  along  the  length  of  this  charming  tourist 
attracttc/h.  cutting  it  and.  even  more  dis- 
astrously. Its  charming  Jackson  Square,  from 
the  Mississippi  River. 

As  elsewhere,  study  after  highway  depart- 
ment-sponsored study  ••proved"  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  highway  department's  decision. 
As  elsewhere,  the  city  planners  failed  to  do 
any  planning  and  therefore  could  not  pro- 
pose any  alternatives 

It  was  a  long  and  bitter  battle  that  at- 
tracted national  interest  because  of  Uie  Vieux 
Carre's  significance  as  the  legacy  of  French 
culture  in  America. 

Those  concerned  with  our  cultural  herit- 
age felt  badly  betrayed  last  winter  when 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator,  Rex  M. 
Whitton.  approved  the  destructive  express- 
way He  had  Ju.st  returned  from  a  tour 
through  Europe  where,  at  the  Invitation  of 
a  private  foundation,  he  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials  studied  means  of  historic  pre- 
servation. But  he  seemed  more  Impressed 
by  ^political    pressure    from    the    Louisiana 


Highway  Department  and  Representative 
Hale  Boggs,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  the  ma- 
jority Whip,  than  by  any  lessons  he  learned 
In  faraway  Paris  or  Ajnsierdam. 

The  pressures  won  out  when  the  Now 
Orleans  City  Council  voted  f.ve  to  two  to 
go  ahead  with  the  freeway.  No  alternatives 
were  considered:  no  reprieve  for  furtiier 
study  was  granted. 

Whitton  however,  has  said  that  he  is  "still 
open  to  any  consideration  to  enhance  the 
area."  Just  what  that  means  nobody  knows, 
but  it  seems  to  hold  some  faint  cluinc'e  that 
the  Vieux  Carre  can  be  saved  llie  Louisiana 
liighway  bin  ders  have  rejected  the  idea  r.f 
tunneling  the  expressway  a£  infeasible  .n.ij 
too  expensive  As-f)resenlly  conceived,  a  20 
foot  high  structure  tilled  with  trucks  and 
cars  will  blight  Ja<'kson  Square  much  as  the 
Embarcadero  Freeway  blights  downtown  San 
Francisco  or  the  Whitehurst  Freeway  blights 
Georgetown's  waterfront.  Our  children  will 
not  thank  us  for  it. 

But  Whitton  and  the  Bureau  of  Roads 
seem  to  realize  that  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans may  be  their  List  victory  They  agrpp 
with  Senator  Ci.ark  that  "we  must  find  m  •* 
and  more  imaginative  ways  to  design  iirb.m 
highways  and  the  necessary  dollars  to  fi- 
nance them   " 

A  test  of  the  Bureau's  true  willingness  to 
find  such  ways  is  now  imminent  in  Philadp'.- 
phia.  TTiere.  t<x5,  an  elevated  freeway  was  to 
cut  a  historic  area — Society  Hill  and  nearby 
Independence  Hal!  -from  the  waterfront 
Whitton  seemed  to  feel  that  the  highway 
builders  had  made  all  the  concessions  they 
could  to  beauty  and  sentiment  when  thev 
agreed  to  some  rerouting  to  save  historic 
buildings  and  to  depressing  the  freeway. 
The  Philadelphia  Planning  Commission' 
agreed. 

But  a  committee  of  Philadelphia  architects 
supported  by  some  80  organizations  and  no 
le.ss  than  10.000  individuals  felt  otherwise 
The  committee  has  drawn  up  a  well-studied 
and  d(x:umented  plan  whereby  the  ten-lai,e 
Delaware  Expressway  would  be  completely 
covered  for  six  blocks  along  Society  Hill 
Thus  city  and  waterfront  would  be  united 
and  the  expressway  cover  would  be  turned 
Into  a  hand.some  15-acre  park  with  room  for 
playgrounds  and  other  amenities. 

Although  he  feels  that  urban  freew;;,s 
should  enhance  areas  through  which  they 
run.  Whitton  is  opposed  to  this  much  en- 
hancement. He  fears  the  expense  and  is 
worried  about  drivers  who  migiit  feel  tinsste 
in  the  tunnel  and  miss  the  view. 

The  committee  retorts  that  on  the  b.i.ci? 
of  land  acquisition  cost,  increased  land  values 
and  tourist  spending,  the  long-range  e<^o- 
nomic  advantages  of  the  tunnel  far  exceed 
the  added  $25  million  construction  cost.  As 
to  motorists,  the  committee  asserts  that  an 
imaginative  tunnel  design  with  improved 
lighting  could  be  both  safe  and  attractive 
It  points  out  that  a  view  from  a  trench  i.s 
no  prettier  than  from  a  tunnel.  This  Is  an 
Interstate  and  commuter  freeway  and  not  a 
scenic  recreation  facility  for  motorists. 

The  question,  in  short,  is  whether  the  high- 
way builders  will  seriously  consider  and  ac- 
cept urban  freeway  design  when  it  is  offered 
The  American  Institute  of  Architects  is  dis- 
couraged on  this  point.  Citing  the  New  O.-- 
leans  elevated  expressway  as  an  example 
AIA's  president.  Morris  Ketchum  Jr  .  charged 
that  Federal  pf^licles  on  the  design  of  high- 
ways within  cities  are  producing  disastrou.« 
results. 

He  resigned  from  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Highway  Beautlfication  be- 
cause AIA  could  not  be  placed  in  "a  position 
of  tolerating,  or  even  approving,  policies  of 
which  it  disapproves — policies  which  are  al.^o 
In  direct  opposition  to  those  of  Presidciit 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 

Besides  the  ofllclal  beautlfication  commit- 
tee, Whitton  has  Informally  asked  eight  lead- 
ing city  plEUiners,  architects  and  engineers  '.*> 


advise  him  on  route  location  and  urban  free- 
w.iy  design.  The  group  includes  outstanding 
landscape  architects  Michael  Rapuano,  Law- 
rence Halprln  and  John  O  Slmonds  and  ar- 
chitect Kevin  Roche,  an  associate  of  the  late 
Eero  Saarlnen. 

The  group  Is  now  working  on  a  sort  of 
white  paper  which  will  set  forth  design 
standards  and  ideas  for  a  new  kind  of  limited 
access  roads  In  a  city. 

The  group  may  also  recommend  a  Na- 
tional Design  Review  board  to  assist  st.ate 
highway  departments  v^ith  a  more  creative 
approach.  This  thinking  coincides  with  that 
of  the  AIA,  which  may.  at  its  furthcoming 
convention,  urge  creation  of  an  advisory 
task  force  on  urban  freeways.  It  also  oin- 
cidos  with  recent  proposals  in  Congress,  no- 
tably those  of  Senator  Clark  and  Senator 
CiifFORD  P.  Case,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Roads,  meanwhile.  Is 
doing  some  hard  new  thinking  of  its  own. 
A  part  of  Its  $20  million  annual  Investment 
in  highway  research  is  devoted  to  urban 
transportation  and  design  problems.  Among 
the  emerging  new  ideas  Is  use  of  air  rights 
over  freeways  and  the  phrased  redevelopment 
oJ  entire  city  blocks  In  a  combination  of 
highway  construction  and  urban  renewal 
to  provide  housing  for  those  who  are  dls- 
pl.iced. 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell,  however,  jvist  how 
far  and  how  soon  more  creative  and  construc- 
ti'.e  highway  design  will  come  about.  Up 
to  now.  the  stat<  highway  departments  have 
largely  ignored  various  missives  from  Wash- 
UiL'ton  urging  them  to  be  more  responsive 
ti>  their  social  and  esthetic  responsibilities 
and  ••to  be  more  considerate  of  all  human 
values," 

Lately,  however,  the  Federal  highway 
builders  have  been  using  plainer  language. 
Ti.omas  G.  McGarry.  Whitton's  special  as- 
Ei.'itant.  recently  told  a  meeting  of  public 
works  officials:  "'We  can  respond  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities out  of  our  own  Initiative  and 
o'.ir  sincere  concern  for  the  public  interest. 
or  we  can  be  dragged  kicking  and  scresimlng 
to  them  by  legislation." 


MOLYBDENUM  PRICE  ROLLBACK 
•ANOTHER  L.B.J.  ANTI-INFLATION 
VICTORY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
aKain  the  administration  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  fighting  inflation  hard 
and  well. 

This  morning's  new.spapers  announced 
that  the  Johnson  administration  has 
succeeeded  in  forcing  the  cancellation 
of  a  5-percent  increase  in  the  price  of 
molybdenum  that  had  been  announced 
6  days  ago. 

Such  a  price  increase  could  have  been 
a  crucial  factor  in  shoving  prices  up 
penerally.  across  the  board.  For  some 
kinds  of  high  quality  steel  the  molyb- 
denum increase  could  have  added  up  to 
$18  per  ton. 

Other  types  of  steel  also  would  have 
been  pushed  up  in  price  and  of  course 
with  the  bellwether  steel  price  Increases, 
the  whole  structure  of  our  industrial 
pricing  would  move  up.  The  adminis- 
tration stopped  that  cold. 

The  management  of  American  Metals 
Climax — by  far  the  largest  molybdenum 
producer  made  that  clear  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  administration  had 
persuaded  them  not  to  raise  prices  after 
all. 

And  Mr.  President,  this  price  increase 
should  have  been  rescinded.  Economic 
council  chairman  Gardner  Ackley  called 


the  proposed  price  increase  unconscion- 
able. Profits  of  American  Metals  Climax 
related  to  stockholders  equity  have  been 
well  above  the  average  of  industry  in 
the  country. 

Profits  of  the  molybdenum  division  of 
American  Metal  Climax  are  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  American  industry — and 
this  of  course  is  without  any  price  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  President,  this  tough,  fast,  effec- 
tive action  of  the  administration  will 
not  make  big  industry  throw  their  hats 
in  the  air.  Of  course  the  administra- 
tion's vigor  in  holding  down  prices  will 
be  unpopular  with  much  of  industry. 

But  it  should  be  mighty  popular  with 
the  rest  of  the  country^if  only  the  con- 
sumers in  the  country  would  take  notice 
of  wlial  the  administration  has  done  and 
recognize  its  significance. 

Mr.  President,  the  leveling  off  of  pro- 
duction growth,  the  reduced  volume  of 
new  orders,  the  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment since  it  hit  its  low  several  months 
ago  at  3  7  percent  and  since  has  risen  to 
4  percent,  the  enormous  increase  in  plant 
capacity  in  the  past  3  years  and  the 
hu^e  influx  into  the  labor  force,  plus  the 
immense  upgrading  of  the  skills  of  that 
labor  force,  all  suggest  that  excessive 
demand  is  unlikely  to  cause  prices  to 
rise  from  now  on. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  doesn't  mean 
that  the  inflation  threat  is  over.  Far 
from  it.  What  happened  in  molybde- 
num— or  threatened  to  happen  before 
the  administration  stepped  in  could  very 
easily  happen  in  the  rest  of  industry 
without  a  vigorous,  alert  administration 
willing  to  take  action,  powerful  interests 
dont  like. 

And  there  is  every  possible  danger  that 
the  wage  price  guideUnes  may  be  so  gen- 
erally and  substantially  breached — that 
waae  increases  might  shove  prices  up. 

To  enforce — or  to  try  to  persuade  labor 
to  continue  to  live  by  those  guidelines — 
is  a  hard,  unpopular  business. 

But  this  is  just  what  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  do  in  precisely  such 
cases  as  the  molybdenum  story  that  the 
newspapers  reported  today. 

Prices  may  rise  sharply  this  year  as 
they  did  from  1957  to  I960  in  the  face 
of  rising  unemployment  and  falling  de- 
mand. How  can  this  happen?  It  can 
and  without  tough  administration  ac- 
tion certainly  wiU  happen  because  of 
the  ability  of  both  labor  unions  and  big 
business  to  shove  prices  or  wages  or  both 
up  simply  through  superior  bargaining 
power. 

And  finally.  Mr.  President — and  I 
might  say  most  important^ — we  should 
recognize  that  this  molybdenum  stor>- 
is  just  part  of  a  long  fight  that  started 
in  the  Kennedy  administration  in  1961. 
When  President  Kennedy  persuaded  the 
United  Steel  workers  to  hold  down  their 
wage  demands.  When  big  steel  later 
broke  the  agreement  and  proposed  a  $6 
a  ton  increase  in  steel  prices,  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  historic  and  winning  fight 
to  keep  prices  down. 

Several  times  subsequently  steel  prices 
were  held  down.  The  auto  agreements 
a  few  years  later  in  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration were  held  close  to  the  guide- 
lines and  auto  prices  were  kept  down. 


Copper  and  aluminum  companies  agreed 
to  rescind  announced  price  increases 
after  Johnson  administration  warnings 
and  the  announcement  of  stockpile  sales. 

Just  this  week  we  acted  on  a  govern- 
ment pay  raise — within  the  guidelines — 
as  a  noninflationary  example  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  this  fight  by  the  John- 
son administration  against  inflation  is 
far  too  little  noted.  Pot  the  last  5 
years — for  the  first  time  in  American 
history,  we  have  a  national  administra- 
tion that  is  effectively  fighting  to  keep 
prices  down. 

The  pood  news  on  molybdenum  today 
is  a  fine  example  of  that  struggle, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  jxiint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Government  Wins  a  Price  Rollback  roR 
MoLYBDENtM— Top  Producer  Announces 
Rescission  or  a  5 -Percent  Rise  Made  6 
Days  Before— Labor  Pacts  a  Factor — 
Expiring  Union  Accords  and  Strong 
Corporate  Profits  Are  Considered  bt 
United   States 

(By  Kileen  Sbanahan) 
Washington,    July    13 — The    Administra- 
tion succeeded  today  in  forcing  the  cancella- 
tion of  a  5  per  cent  price  increase  on  molyb- 
denum announced  six  days  ago. 

As  the  price  recisslon  was  announced  in 
Ne'w  ■york  by  American  Metal  Climax,  Inc, 
the  largest  prc>ducer  of  molybdenum.  Gov- 
ernment officials  here  disclosed  their  basic 
motive  for  applying  pressujie  on  the  com- 
pany for  the  rollback. 

They  wanted  to  demonstrate  to  unions. 
as  much  as  to  management,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's antl-lnflatlonary  wage-price 
guidelines  are  not  a  dead  letter. 

The  announcement  came  after  the  close 
of  trading  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  therefore  had  no  Impact  on  the  market. 
In  deciding  to  make  the  attempt  to  force 
the  first  outright  price  rollback  since  Janu- 
ary, the  Government  had  its  eye  on  the  air- 
lines mechanics'  strike  and  on  the  many  ma- 
jor lalxir  contracts  that  expire  next  year,, 
officials  said. 

The  direct  Inflationary  Impact  of  the 
molybdenum  price  increase  was  also  a  major 
factor,  officials  stressed.  They  said  the  price 
rise,  announced  on  Friday,  could  add  as  much 
as  $18  a  ton  to  certain  hlgh-qualliy  steels 
tised  In  tool-making,  which  require  the  use 
of  considerable  molybdenum. 

STAINLESS    STEEL    IMPACT 

For  stainless  steel.  In  which  relatively  small 
quantities  of  molybdenum  are  used.  the. di- 
rect additional  cost  would  be  around  50  cents 
a  ton.  they  said. 

In  addition,  officials  were  motivated  to 
make  an  Issue  of  the  molybdenum  Increase 
because  of  the  unusually  high  profits  of 
American  Metal  Climax  they  said  The  com- 
pany's earnings  amounted  to  17  per  cent  of 
stockholder's  equity  last  year,  and  in  Its 
molybdenum  division  have  exceeded  30  per 
cent,  officials  said.  These  figures  compared 
with  an  average  of  13  per  cent  for  all  manu- 
facturing corporations 

Even  the  Administration's  consideration  of 
the  company's  profits  was  focused  In  the 
context  of  future  union  demands  for  big 
wage  Increases,  however,  officials  Indicated. 

TTiey  foresee  large  union  demands  over  the 
next  12  months  or  so  partly  because  Indus- 
try profits  generally  are  high  The  striking 
airline  mechanics,  for  example,  have  repeat- 
edly emphasized  the  "  unprecedented  pros- 
perity "  of  the  airlines. 
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Amon^  the  major  labor  contracts  tht.t  will 
have  to  be  negotiated  In  the  next  12  months 
are  those  In  the  electrical  equipment,  truck- 
ing and  rubber  industries.  Auto  Industry  la- 
bor contracts  expire  next  fall.  Tliere  have 
been  t  Imost  no  major  union  contracts  that 
have  expired  this  year. 

The  Governments  pressure  on  Amarlcan 
Metal  Climax  lo  rescind  the  price  IncreajBC 
began,  so  fiu  as  the  public  knew,  on  Satur- 
day, when  Gardner  Ackley.  Chairman  of  the 
Presidents  Council  of  E<.  ouomlc  Advisers, 
Issued  a  statement  denouncing  the  lncrp.Lse. 

The  stat^-ment  was  received  with  consider- 
able surprise  in  Industry  circles.  becau.'?e  it 
had  appeared  that  the  Administration  had 
abandoned  all  attempUs  to  force  businesses 
to  lower  prices  once  they  had  been  raised 

Rollbacks  were  forced  on  the  aluminum 
and  copper  Industries  last  fall  and  a  partial 
rollback  on  the  price  of  structural  steel  in 
January. 

Thereafter,  ■while  Administration  flgvires 
publicly  criticized  certain  price  Increases — 
on  cigarettes,  for  example,  there  appear-Kl  to 
be  no  real  attenapts  to  force  reversa  s  of 
price  increases  that  had  already  been  an- 
nounced. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 
said  flatly  at  a  press  conference  in  May  that 
there  would  be  no  more  "public  confjonta- 
tlons"  between  the  Government  and  business 
over  price  Incrciises.  although  the  Adminis- 
tration would  continue  to  exert  quiet  pres- 
sure to  prevent  or  moderate  price  Increases. 

Some  Incrcftses  were.  In  fact,  held  to  less 
than  the  mantifacturer  orletnally  planned, 
on  newsprint,  for  example  and  shoes,  after 
conference  with  Adminlstratian  official:,. 


CIA  FOREIGN  REl^\TIONS 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relatlon.s  Committee  has  i-eported 
out  a  resolution  aimed  at  replacing  the 
preiient  review  operations  of  Congress 
over  the  CIA  and  other  intelligence 
agencies  with  a  formal  Committee  on 
IntelliRence  Operations 

ConKressional  oversiRht  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  other  agencies 
of  similar  purpose — .such  as  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Flesearch  of  the  Department 
of  State,  and  others — would  rest  with 
a  formal  nine-member  Commission,  com- 
posed of  three  members  each  of  the 
Armed  Services,  Foreit^n  Relations,  and 
Appropriations  Committees.  At  the 
present  time,  oversight  of  such  oiiera- 
tlons  rests  with  several  J^embers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees. 

Mr.  President,  such  oversight  has 
rested  with  tlie  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee since  the  creation  of  the  CIA. 
There  has  been  no  challenge  to  the  func- 
tions of  tlie  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  this  regard,  and  I  might  say  that  I 
know  of  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
arrangement  is  not  proving  viable  and 
effective,  as,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be. 

It  is  obvious  tliat  in  sensitive  and  se- 
cret matters  of  tliis  kind,  with  human 
lives  involved  in  .some  aspects  of  intelli- 
gence operations,  there  is  e\'ery  reison 
to  confine  critical  information  to  as  few- 
ears  as  possible. 

While  It  Is  perhaps  true  that  deciiions 
made  by  these  agencies  do  have  some  ul- 
timate bearing  on  foreign  policy,  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  almost  every  bill  wtucii 
comes  before  Confess  has  ramification.s 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  particular  com- 


mittee to  which  It  is  referred.  There  is 
certainly  a  great  deal  of  correlation  In 
these  matters. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  present  in- 
stance is  significantly  different.  If  joint 
jurisdiction  and  oversight  should  be  ac- 
corded both  the  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Relations  Committees,  then  there  is 
no  reason  why  joint  jurisdiction  should 
not  be  accorded  committees  on  any  of 
the  many  bills  which  affect  more  than 
one  legislative  area. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  memiaers  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  who  over.see 
operations  of  the  CIA  and  other  similar 
agencies  have  been  quite  cooperative  in 
providing  Information  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  such  subjects  as 
the  intelligence  estimates  for  various 
countries,  without  divulging  asjiects  of 
their  operations. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  proposal  is, 
in  my  opinion,  rather  tenuous:  and  the 
justifications  for  maintaining  the  present 
methods  of  oversight  and  supervision  are 
strong.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
keeping  the  apparatus  of  supervision 
small  and  select,  and  I  urge  that  my 
colleagues  vote  accoidingly.  I  intend  to 
vote  to  support  the  present,  quite  work- 
pble  methods 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
tiisiner.s  :s  closed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleik  proceeded  lo  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEL- 
LIGENCE OPERATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
report  to  the  Senate  a  resolution  creating 
a  Committee  on  Intelligence  Operations 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  by  a  vote  of  14  to  5  on  May  17, 
1966.  On  June  27, 1  sent  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
and  report  for  tlicir  information.  I  did 
SO  in  anticipation  of  the  subject  being 
taken  up  under  Uic  circumstances  as 
tliey  have  developed  this  morning. 

Therefore,  I  report  the  resolution  to 
the  Senate  and  ask  that  the  clerk  read 
It  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Tlip  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

Reaolufd,  That  there  Is  hereby  created,  ef- 
fective at  the  beginning  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress,  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Operations  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  of  whom  three  shall 
l>e  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  from  among  the 
monibors  of  th.ii  committee,  three  shall  tie 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Arnicd  Ser»lces  from  among  the 
members  of  th.it  committee,  and  three  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  from  among  the 
members  of  that  committee.    No  more  thnn 


two  of  the  members  appointed  from  er,f-h 
Buch  standing  committee  shall  be  from  the 
same  political  party.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  members 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comm;t- 
tee  on  Intelligence  Operations  to  keep  it.seir 
fvilly  and  currently  Informed  of  the  activi-.:f  ^ 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  the  Bttreaii  ff 
Intelligence  and  Research  of  the  Departmrr.t 
of  state,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Gover::- 
ment  insofar  as  the  activities  of  such  agenfi« 
relate  to  foreign  intelligence  or  counter- 
intelligence The  committee's  duties  shnll 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  review  of  in- 
telligence and  counterintelligence  activ;'.(<; 
and  legislative  oversight  of  the  coordln.itio.i 
of  such  ewtlvlties  among  the  various  agencies 
concerned. 

Sec  3.  Tlie  committee,  or  any  duly  autlior- 
Ized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorlz.ed  tj 
sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  dii.'mg 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods 
of  the  Senate,  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attencl.Tr.ee 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  su^h 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  admiin?:er 
i.Ufh  o.ith.9.  and  to  take  such  testimony  .:  :t 
deems  advisable 

Sec  4  A  majoiity  of  the  members  of  ;he 
comnuttee.  or  any  subcommittee  thereo?, 
shall  constitute  a  qtiorum  for  the  tran?;.-i,;- 
tlon  of  biislness.  except  that  a  lesser  number, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  s^om 
testimony. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  Is  authorized  to 
titlUze  the  services.  Information,  facilli;??, 
and  personnel  of  the  varlotis  departments 
and    agencies   of   the   Government. 

Sec  6.  The  committee  shall  take  sperLiJ 
care  to  safeguard  Information  affecting  the 
national  security. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing 
the  floor? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSP^IELD.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding rule  XXVI,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  now  be  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution just  reported,  on  the  investigation 
of  the  CIA,  for  the  limited  purpose  of 
determining  any  procediual  problems  re- 
lating thereto. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  FUL3R1GHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  resolution 
is  not  to  "investigate"  the  CIA;  it  Ls  lo 
create  a  committee.  The  original  Mc- 
Carthy resolution  was  to  investigate  the 
CIA.  Tliis  resolution  was  reported  m 
place  of  that  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  chanse 
be  inserted  in  the  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana''  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fri- 
brichtI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wi.sh  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  the  sub- 
stance of,  the  necessity  for,  and  tlio 
ju.stification  for  the  resolution  which  lia« 
just  been  stated.  It  is  reported  in  place 
of  the  original  resolution  proposed  ir. 
January  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  which  I 
bring  before  the  Senate  this  mornnr: 
would  authorize  the  creation  of  a  Select 


Committee  on  Intelligence  Operations. 
It  would  consist  of  a  total  of  nine  mem- 
bers, three  each  from  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  Armed  Services,  and 
Foreign  Relations.  Its  mandate  would 
be  "to  keep  itself  fully  and  currrently 
informed  of  the  activities  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense  Intelli- 
L't'iice  Agency,  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
ai'.d  Research  of  the  Department  of 
.State,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
irif  lit  insofar  as  the  activities  of  such 
asencies  relate  to  foreign  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence." 

Our  sponsorship  of  this  resolution  pro- 
ceeds from  the  belief  that  the  CIA  plays 
a  major  role  in  the  foreign  policy  de- 
ci.sionmaking  process  and  that  by  its 
activities  it  is  capable  of  exerting — and 
has  exerted — a  very  substantial  influence 
on  our  relations  with  other  nations.  The 
resolution  which  we  bring  before  you  is 
an  assertion  of  the  duty  of  the  Foreign 
Rt^lations  Committee  to  be  aware  of  all 
the  developments  and  activities  of  our 
Government  as  they  relate  to  foreign 
affairs. 

When  the  CIA  was  created,  the  extent 
and  nature  of  its  present  role  could  not 
be  foreseen.  From  a  modest  beginning 
in  an  entirely  different  context  of  world 
politics,  the  operations  of  the  CIA  have 
grown  today  to  exceed  the  Department 
of  State  in  both  number  of  personnel  and 
budget.  The  CIA  is  an  efficient  organi- 
zation and  I  compliment  it  because  in 
many  countries  its  representatives  stay 
longer  and  in  many  ways  are  better  pre- 
pared— certainly  they  are  better  fi- 
nanced and,  in  many  cases,  have  more 
influence — than  our  ambassadors. 

The  CIA  has  certain  unique  character- 
istics which  set  it  apart  from  other  in- 
stitutions Involved  in  the  foreign  policy 
process  of  the  Government.  These  char- 
acteristics give  the  Agency  miusual  ad- 
vantages and  influence  and  suggest  the 
desirability  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  being  more  aware  of  its 
activities. 

As  is  natural  with  any  organization — 
particularly  one  staffed  by  intelligent 
and  dedicated  individuals — the  CIA  be- 
comes a  factor  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  as  an  advocate  for  its  own  rec- 
ommendations. Its  ability  to  provide  the 
facts  on  which  decisions  are  made  gives 
It  a  great  advantage  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  this  respect.  The 
Agency  is  not  under  the  same  compul- 
sion to  subject  its  data  or  analyses  to  the 
bureaucratic  clearance  procedures  which 
affect  and  often  retard  the  efficiency  and 
imagination  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Insofar  as  the  collection  of  basic  intel- 
ligence data  is  concerned,  this  immunity 
is  proper.  The  desirability  of  scrutiny 
becomes  more  obvious  in  the  case  of  con- 
clusions which  the  Agency  draws  from 
its  own  data — conclusions  which  may  be 
virtually  unchallengeable  given  the 
Agency's  freedom  in  its  choice  and  pres- 
entation of  supporting  evidence. 

There  are  certain  other  advantages. 
seldom  mentioned,  which  the  CIA  enjoys. 
It  is  not  required  to  expend  any  signifi- 
cant portion  of  Its  energy  in  dealings 
with  either  the  public  at  large  or  the 
Congress,  It  Is  not  expected,  for  exam- 
ple, to  play  host  and  guide  to  visiting 


Members  of  Congress,  and  we  do  not 
refer  to  it  a  regular  flow  of  constituent 
mail  and  problems.  Furthermore,  its 
officers  are  relatively  free  from  the  social 
and  ceremonial  requirements  which  so 
greatly  distract  their  State  Department 
counterparts. 

These  aspects  of  the  CIA's  nature  and 
fuiictions  were  well  stated  in  the  recent 
series  of  very  thorough  articles  on  the 
CIA  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times. 
On?  pa.ssage  reads : 

It  Is  the  CIA,  unlike  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment with  its  service  rivalries,  budget  con- 
cerns and  political  Involvements,  and  unlike 
the  State  Department  with  its  international 
diplomatic  responsibilities  and  Its  vulner- 
ability to  criticism,  that  Is  freest  of  all  agen- 
cies to  advocate  its  projects  and  press  home 
lis  views;  the  CIA  can  promise  action,  if  not 
success. 

And  both  the  Agency  and  those  who  mu.st 
pass  upon  its  plans  are  shielded  by  security 
from  the  outside  oversight  and  review  under 
which  virtually  all  other  ofllcials  operate,  at 
home  and  abroad.' 

And  in  another  of  the  articles,  the 
Times  pointed  out: 

Nevertheless,  the  CIA  enjoys  an  Inherent 
advantage  in  any  conflict  with  the  State  or 
Defense  Dep.^rtments  because  of  its  unde- 
niable expertise — especially  In  economics  and 
science  .uid  because  It  l.c  free  from  such  po- 
litical entanglements  as  trying  to  build  up  a 
missile  budget  (as  In  the  case  of  the  Air 
Force)  or  of  having  to  Justify  the  recognition 
of  a  foreign  leader  (as  in  the  case  of  State)  .'■ 

In  urging  the  creation  of  a  select  com- 
mittee or  a  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Operations,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
Congress  can  or  should  assume  control 
of  the  CIA  or  the  other  intelligence 
gathering  activities  of  our  Government, 
This  is  clearly  a  function  of  executive  re- 
sponsibility directly  related  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  relations  and  the 
maintenance  of  national  security. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  CIA  func- 
tions under  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil and  initiates  no  activity  which  has  not 
been  ordered  by  the  NSC.  This  seeks  to 
imply  close,  continuous  supervision  by  an 
organized  mechanism.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  noted  with  great  interest  a  recent 
report  that  the  National  Security  Council 
met  on  May  9  of  this  year,  for  the  first 
time  since  July  1965.  Furthermore,  the 
foi-mal  NSC  machinery  in  existence  In 
earlier  years  has  atrophied  to  the  point 
of  nonexistence. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  there 
is  a  chance  that  the  executive  branch 
may  not  adequately  assure  the  prop>er 
relation  of  the  CIA  to  overall  national 
Interests — particularly  those  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy — it  is  Imperative  that 
the  Senate  know  enough  about  the  CIA's 
activities  to  be  able  to  offer  its  own  sug- 
gestions In  this  respect.  As  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy],  has  said, 
this  Is  "not  a  question  of  passing  judg- 
ment on  any  activities,  but  of  proper 
procedures  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  *  •  *  it  is  a  concern  for 
the  proper  function  of  government,  for 
the  maintenance  of  proper  relationships. 


>  The  New  York  Times,  Monday,  Apr.  25, 
1966. 

"The  New  York  Times,  Thursday,  Apr.  28, 
1966. 


and  it  is  a  desire  to  provide  procedures 
by  which  the  Senate,  in  this  case  through 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  can 
exercise  its  basic  constitutional  responsi- 
bility."— Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Congressional  Record,  May  16,  1966, 
page  10627 

The  general  public  and  congressional 
concern  and  uncertainty  over  the  na- 
ture of  the  CIA's  role  in  foreign  affaiis 
have  found  expression  over  the  years  in 
some  200  different  resolutions  which  have 
come  before  the  Senate  on  this  subject. 
Of  these,  the  proposal  before  us  today  is 
probably  the  most  moderate.  I  believe 
that  its  adoption  would  contribute  to  the 
quieting  of  criticism,  the  allaying  of  pub- 
lic fears,  and  the  restoring  of  confidence 
In  the  Agency. 

The  Senate  has  in  the  past  created 
new  mechanisms  to  meet  new  responsi- 
bilities. This  precedent  Is  at  least  as 
compelling  in  the  situation  before  us  to- 
day as  that  which  vests  legislative  over- 
sight in  the  committee  which  reports 
creating  legislation.  In  instances  where 
there  are  legitimate  questions  of  juris- 
diction and  clearly  intertwined  responsi- 
bilities. I  believe  the  Senate  is  far  better 
served  by  the  creation  of  a  specially  tai- 
lored select  committee  As  my  respected 
colleague  from  Georgia  has  already  ac- 
knowledged: 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  occupies 
a  very  peculiar  position  in  our  scheme  of 
thl'ngs 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  the  Senate 
to  take  formal  action  which  recognizes 
the  true  and  evolved  nature  of  this  "pe- 
culiar institution':" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  While  I  recognize 
the  limitations  of  institutional  forms  of 
control.  I  believe  that  the  creation  of  the 
select  committee  called  for  in  tliis  resolu- 
tion will  strengthen  our  position  in  deal- 
ing with  executive  branch  officials  who 
must  ultimately  exerci.se  the  control 
which  Is  so  essential  if  we  are  to  be 
assured  that  our  most  honorable  national 
principles  and  aspirations  are  not  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Immediate  requirements  of 
intelligence  operations. 

Another  advantage  which  would  resiflt 
from  the  creation  of  a  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  Operations  would  be  a 
more  efficient  coordination  of  the  various 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  Government. 
This  aspect  of  the  resolution  has  not 
received  the  attention  which  I  believe  it 
deserves.  The  overlapping  and  con- 
fusion of  activities  among  the  CIA,  the 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re.search  of 
the  State  Department,  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency,  and  the  National 
Security  Agency  are  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  to  those  in  the  Intelligence 
field.  Last  year's  lamentable  Camelot 
affair,  resulting  from  an  ill-advised  proj- 
ect of  the  Department  of  Defense,  was 
an  excellent  example  of  this  situation. 

The  size  of  our  overall  Intelligence 
effort  Is  difficult  to  establish.  However, 
an  idea  of  its  extent  can  be  gained  from 
the  New  York  Times'  estimate  that  its 
annual  cost  exceeds  $3  billion  a  year. 
According  to  the  same  source,  this 
amount   is   more   than    six   times   that 


» Senator    Richard    B.    Russell.    Cong»es- 
siONAL  Rkord.  May  10.  1906,  p.  10618 
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spectflcally  allotted  to  the  CIA.  The 
Times  estimated  that  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  alone  spends  about  $1  l>illion 
of  this  total  figure. 

There  Is  little  doubt  In  my  mine  that 
a  careful  study  of' the  entire  Intelll^enee 
community  would  result  in  a  mon;  eCB- 
clent  distribution  of  functions  ar.d,  in 
turn,  a  reduction  in  Its  size  and  expense. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  take  this 
small  step  in  formal  recognition  of  its 
duty  to  exercise  a  more  comprehensive 
oversight  of  U.S.  Intelligence  activities 
will  evidence  an  abdication  of  our  clear 
duty  in  an  area  where  the  activities  of 
the  executive  branch  can  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  national  honor  and  na- 
tional discredit  or,  conceivably,  between 
war  and  peace. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  be- 
lieve that  with  the  responsibility,  for 
good  or  bad  that  this  committee  has,  it 
is  entitled  to  access  to  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation which  would  be  available  from 
the  CIA. 

Mr.  RUSSELX,  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  moment  I  shall  not  digress 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  proposal  as 
was  done  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
because  I  wish  to  raise  a  procedural  ques- 
tion, based,  Mr.  President,  on  rule  'XXV, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

This  has  been  a  most  extraordinary 
procedure  since  its  very  inception.  For 
example.  Mr.  President,  this  resolution 
has  not  been  introduced.  It  did  no:  fol- 
low the  ordinary  course  of  a  Sentitor's 
sending  it  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference;  if  that  had  been  done,  the 
resolution  would  not  have  been  reftrred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
It  would  have  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  But  we  have 
it  here  before  us  now,  imder  this  very 
unusual  legal,  though  extiaoidinary. 
procedure  of  having  a  committee  meet 
and  write  within  itself  a  self-serving  res- 
olution that  affects  other  commiltees  of 
the  Senate,  without  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate governing  reference  of  legislation 
having  been  applied. 

I  raise  a  !X)int  of  order.  Mr.  President, 
that  before  this  resolution  goes  to  the 
calendar,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Under  paragraph  'p'  '  1)  i  A)  of  sef^tion 
1  of  rule  XXV  matters  pertaining  to  the 
payment  of  money  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  or  creating  a  charge 
upon  the  same  are  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  missed  the  citation  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  RUSSE:i,L  of  Georgia.  Para^:raph 
(p>  tlUA)  of  section  1  of  rule  XXV  pre- 
scribing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  provision  then  continues: 

except  that  any  resoUitlon  relating  to  sub- 
stantive matt<»r  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  other  standing  committee  at  the  Senate 
shall  be  first  referred  to  nich  committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution,  as  origi- 
nally introduced,  provided,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated,  for  an  Investigation  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 


for  the  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  staff  and  the 
facilities  for  conducting  that  investiga- 
tion. Of  course,  such  provisions  Immed- 
iately placed  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  So  that  part 
of  the  resolution  was  rewritten.  It  was 
redrafted  as  a  Senate  resolution  creating 
a  committee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  referred  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  select  committee.  It  is  only  called 
a  select  committee  in  his  statement  to 
the  Senate.  It  does  not  anywhere  else 
appear  so  Ln  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  is  not 
a  select  committee.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  has  called  it  that.  It  Ls  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  that 
would  be  created.  The  resolution  reads: 
"is  hereby  created  a  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Operations."  This  is  not  a  select  com- 
mittee in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  is  proposed  to 
be  created,  without  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules — which  usually  handles 
the  creation  of  standing  committees — 
or  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services — 
whose  jurisdiction  it  invades  in  a  number 
of  instances. 

I  v.ish  to  point  out  further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  proposed  to  be  done 
without  hearin,'  a  single  witness  by  tiie 
committee,  in  tlus  self-serving,  self-seek- 
ing resolution.  It  is  presented  here  in 
this  novel  fashion  to  chaiige  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate  as  they  have  existed 
since  its  creation,  without  a  single  wit- 
ness appearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  so  far  as  I  am  advised, 
to  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  had  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  AgeiK;y  on 
two  occasions  before  the  committee. 
His  testimony,  which  was  restricted  to 
the  very  superficial  aspects  of  their  ac- 
tivity, was  tlie  most  persuasive  witness 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  this  reso- 
lution. I  do  not  know  of  any  further  wit- 
ness. In  effect,  this  re-wlution  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  failure  of  the  committee  to 
receive  what  it  believed  to  be  significant 
intelligence  frcmi  the  Director  of  the  CIA. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  intend  to 
discuss  that  But  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizano,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, wrote  a  letter  to  the  members 
of  that  committee,  pointing  out  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  pro- 
posing to  create  a  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  deal  with  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  all  of  tlie  other  agencies  that  arc 
listed  in  the  resolution,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  to  avoid  that  criti- 
cism, changed  the  resolution  again,  and 
stmck  out  the  asserted  authority  to  deal 
with  tlie  appropriations  and  budgetary 
affairs  of  all  Uiese  various  invesLirativc 
and  intelligence  agencies. 

I  use  that  illustration  to  show  the  un- 
usual length  to  which  the  committee 
went  in  seeking  to  avoid  the  normal  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate,  in  reporting  the 
resolution  without  its  having  been  intro- 


duced and  without  having  been  intro- 
duced at  any  hearings  except  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
may  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  re- 
fusal of  the  EWrcctor  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  to  divulge  his  methods 
and  sources  of  obtaining  Information 
when  he  appealed  before  the  committee 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  do  not  wish  to 

Impose  on  the  Senator's  time,  but  he  has 
said  that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
occupies  a  very  peculiar  position.  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  is  trjing  to  be 
self-seeking,  self-serving,  or  trying  to 
monopolize  anytlilng  when  it  seeks  par- 
ticipation. It  is  not  trying  to  take  this 
over. 

All  the  resolution  provides  is  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  be  allowed 
to  be  a  part.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  very  extreme  move.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  oust  anybody  from  jiirisdictioii. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Why  doe? 
not  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  introduce 
a  resolution  from  the  floor  for  appropri- 
ate reference?  Why  does  he  bring  it  in 
from  the  committee  in  this  form? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  ha.« 
said  It  is  a  very  peculiar  situation. 

In  consultation  )»ith  the  Parliamentar- 
ian aix)ut  the  point  of  order  the  Senator 
is  about  to  make,  the  Parliamentarian 
said  the  Senate  has  no  precedent  for  this 
kind  of  situation. 

Actually,  there  is  no  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  that  I  know  of 
for  dealing  with  a  body  like  the  Centra! 
Intelligence  Agency.  This  Ls  a  mo.^t 
peculiar  agency,  as  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  decline  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Very  well;  but  the 
Seimtor  hiHiself  has  said  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
deny  it  at  all.    It  ia  a  peculiar  agency 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  formal  super- 
vision which  we  are  seeking  has  never 
been  acted  on.  The  Senate  has  never 
taken  any  specific  action  with  regard  to 
one  of  the  largest  agencies,  one  of  the 
most  expensive  agencies  in  the  entire 
Government.  It  is  all  done  very  infor- 
mally.   I  think  that  Is  very  unustml. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  of  Georgia.  I  challener 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  brina  forth 
a  single  other  precedent  since  the  Senate 
was  first  created  in  1789  where  a  commit- 
tee brought  forward  a  resolution  to  cre- 
ate a  new  committee  of  which  it  would  b- 
a  part  that  was  not  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  cr 
to  another  appropriate  committee. 

If  thi.'?  is  not  a  case  which  is  self- 
serving,  I  do  not  know  what  self-servini.' 
means. 

This  proposal  is  presented  in  an  tin- 
usual  and  unprecedented  fashion.  I  re- 
alize we  are  living  in  a  new  day;  but  I 
know  of  no  other  instance  in  which  a 
committee  has  been  created  on  whir!i 
the  members  were  selected  by  the  chair- 
man of  a  standing  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Pn'^i- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  for 
a  question. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
tliat  the  committee  Is  reporting  a  resolu- 
tion of  which  It  does  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion? 

Mr.  RUSSEXL  of  Georgia.  That  Is 
true.  They  avoided  jurisdiction  by  re- 
porting it  out  find  not  introducing  it  for 
reference  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  proposal  departs  from  the  general 
practice  of  having  the  chair  appoint  the 
membership  of  a  committee  or  having  it 
done  by  a  caucus  of  the  two  parties  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  I  have  never 
heard  of  another  Instance  like  this  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  That  is  what  the 
Senator  does  now  with  the  committee 
that  functions  In  connection  with  the 
CIA.  and  this  committee  is  following  his 
precedent. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  designates  members 
without  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations designates  members — also 
without  authority  from  the  Senate.  That 
is  the  way  they  presently  operate.  This 
Is  a  peculiar  situation  of  which  there  is 
no  precedent. 

The  committee  is  asking  the  Senate. 
In  Its  wisdom,  to  make  up  its  mind 
whether  it  wants  a  committee  such  as 
this  to  be  formal  or  not.  That  is  all  that 
it  is  asking.  It  is  not  asking  to  oust 
anybody. 

This  procedure  is  the  procedure  that 
is  now  being  followed.  The  present  in- 
formal committee,  with  no  formal  recog- 
nition, is  selected  by  the  respective  chair- 
men. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  ut- 
terly surprised  that  the  Senator  from 
-Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  who  has 
craced  this  Senate  for  .so  many  years, 
docs  not  know  the  difference  between 
a  sut)commlttee  and  a  committee.  The 
Senator  Is  talking  about  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  now  has  responsibility  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  but  he  is 
proposing  to  create  a  standing  commit- 
tee, not  a  subcommittee,  and  he  proposes 
to  do  it  by  having  the  selections  made 
by  the  members  of  three  other  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate. 

I  know  of  no  instance  where  that  has 
been  done.  Of  course,  a  subcommittee 
can  be  extinguished  at  the  end  of  a  ses- 
.Mon  of  the  Senate — It  Is  extinguished — 
unless  it  is  renewed  by  the  full  commit- 
tee. This  resolution  proposes  what  would 
be  a  permanent  committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Ls  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  saying  that  if  the  resolution 
now  before  us  and  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  its  pres- 
ent form  had  been  sponsored  from  tlie 
floor,  the  resolution  would  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  would 
have  been  referred  either  to  the  Commit- 
'ee  on  Rules  and  Administration  or  to 
'■^le  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  a  parUamentary  ruling? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  con- 
fident it  would  have  gone  to  one  of  those 
two  committees.  In  my  judgment,  it 
would  have  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  ask  for  an 
official  ruling? 

At  the  same  time,  in  connection  with 
that,  may  I  ask  if  the  resolution  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] introduced  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  was 
because  he  asked  to  have  the  Conimit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  conduct  the  in- 
vestigation. He  spelled  that  out  in  the 
resolution.  He  was  not  letting  tinyone 
else  in  on  that. 

Mr.  President,  there  arc  some  other 
unusual  features  about  this. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  to  selection,  I 
would  be  disposed  to  arcept  an  amend- 
ment to  have  the  members  selected  in 
the  same  way  as  any  other  committee. 

Mr.  RU.SSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  not 
taking  an  unusual  privilege.  It  should 
be  the  same  as  any  other  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  resolution  at  all.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  have  members  selected  in 
the  other  fashion.  It  is  perfectly  all  right 
with  me,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  with 
the  other  members  of  the  committee 

Tlie  simple  proposition  is  whether  or 
not  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  *ishes  to 
take  action  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  or 
continue  this  vague  situation. 

Tliere  have  been  200  resolutions  show- 
ing discontent  about  It. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  would 
be  revision  10  or  12  in  the  effort  to  get 
this  resolution  approved  In  some  form. 
It  has  been  rewritten,  rewritten,  and  re- 
written to  avoid  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
appropriate  committee,  or  committees, 
which  should  handle  it. 

Let  me  point  out  another  novel  thing. 
On  every  other  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate,  the  chairman  is  selected  by 
the  Senate.  What  does  this  resolution 
provide?  It  provides  that  the  chairman 
be  elected  by  members  of  the  standing 
committee. 

It  deviates  from  the  practice  that  has 
obtained  since  the  inception  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  has  elected  the  chair- 
men of  committees.  Here  It  is  proposed 
that  this  is  a  special  case,  that  owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  this  agency,  we 
.should  let  the  new  committee  take  away 
jurisdiction  from  the  Senate  itself  to 
elect  the  chairman..  That  is  a  most  un- 
usual provision.  It  is  one  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  should  examine  after  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  ex- 
amined into  the  functions  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say.  this 
re.soluti;in  has  been  rewritten  and  re- 
written and  rewri^^on  time  and  again  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  the  ordinary  parlia- 
mentary proces-ses  of  this  body.  Under 
rule  XXV.  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  resolution  should  be  considered 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  do 
not    know    what    the    Parliamentarian 


would  say,  but  I  do  know  what  the  rules 
provide. 

I  am  therefore  glad  to  submit  this 
parliamentary  inquiry.  If  this  resolu- 
tion were  introduced  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, to  what  committee  would  this 
resolution  be  referred? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
is  he  referrine  now  to  tiie  i-esolution  as  it 
was  reported 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  <  continuing^ . 
By  the  clerk  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Yes. 

Tlie  VTCE  PRESIDENT.  Under  a  cur- 
sory examination  of  tliis  resolution, 
there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Chair 
that  in  hght  of  the 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  ask  tlie 
Cliair  if  he  would  examine  into  the  reso- 
lution as  to  the  agencies  covered,  the 
Central  IntelUcence  Agency,  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  others 
wliich  are  involved,  and  the  jurisdiction 
that  is  now  fixed,  before  he  makes  a 
loiling. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
i.s  posing  a  hypothetical  case.  I  want  to 
make  that  clear  at  this  point,  because 
the  resolution  before  the  Senate  comes 
from  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is 
correct. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  ' 
poses  the  question,  if  this  resolution  liad 
been  introduced  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  asked  for  appropriate  re- 
ferral, where  would  it  have  gone  to?  On 
a  cursory  examination,  it  appears  to  deal 
with  matters  of  national  security,  which 
is  the  subject  matter  covered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  that  is  the 
comniittee  to  wliich  tlie  resolution  would 
be  referred. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  would 
not  wish  to  yield  right  now.  although 
I  am  glad  to 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  This  ruling 
does  not  relate  to  the  proposition  that  is 
presently  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  under- 
stand that.  I  am  not  complaining.  I  am 
not  saying  this  is  an  illegal  procedure. 
I  say  it  is  an  extraordinary  procedure 
that  is  resorted  to  only  for  special  pur- 
poses by  commiltees  when  they  write  bills 
within  the  committee  and  do  not  Intro- 
duce them  from  the  floor  That  is  the 
objection  I  am  making.  I  say.  for  that 
reason,  that  a  point  of  order  should  b2 
sustained  by  the  Chair,  and  this  resolu- 
tion should  not  go  to  the  calendar  but 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  so  that  we  would  at  least 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  some  kind 
of  hearing  from  the  agencies  affected  as 
to  what  effect  they  think  this  resolution 
might  have  upon  them  and  their  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  clear  up  a 
misconception  which  has  arb^en  here, 
particularly  in  the  distinguished  news- 
paper published  in  New  York,  which  the 
Senator  quoted  with  authority  about  a 
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dozen  times  In  the  course  of  his  remaiks, 
as  to  what  legislative  oversight  means. 

TTiat  particular  paper  seems  to  fiave 
the  idea  that  lepislative  oversight  means 
that  a  legislative  committee  which  Is 
oversighting  has  some  control  over  :he 
administration  of  that  agency. 

That  is  not  true.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  facts.  All  that  we  <  an 
do  by  oversighting  is  to  iteep  ourselves 
informed  as  to  what  an  agency  is  doing, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  want  to  make  tliat 
exception.  They  have  the  power  of  the 
purse.  If  they  feel  disposed,  they  can 
reduce  the  appropriation.  But  the  other 
standing  committees,  when  they  are 
exerci.sing  legislative  oversight,  cannot 
control  the  operations  of  the  agency. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
most  illuminating  example  of  that  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge  is  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  legislative  oversight  over  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  newspapers 
for  the  last  8  months  knows  just  hov;  far 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  )ias 
missed  in  controlling  or  directing  th(  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  State,  "/hat 
shows  just  how  much  this  legislptive 
oversight  function  gives  a  committee 
control  over  an  agency.  All  that  it  does 
Ls  to  enable  committees  to  keep  them- 
selves informed  about  what  an  agency  is 
doing  and  undertake  to  measure  up  to 
our  legislative  responsibilities  In  that 
light. 

The  State  Department  itself  has  an  in- 
telligence operation  apart  from  the  ('LA. 
Each  of  the  military  departments  has 
intelligence  activities.  The  CIA  Is  some- 
what of  a  coordinating  institution  for 
other  intelligence  gatherers. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  also  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
available  to  it  practically  all  the  informa- 
tion which  is  available  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  CIA  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  one  or  two  minor 
exceptions. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee can  get  any  intelligence  estimate 
that  has  been  arrived  at  in  this  Govern- 
ment on  a  particular  situation  In  any 
country  that  bears  upon  our  interna- 
tional relations. 

One  of  the  incidents  that  gave  rise  to 
this  matter  was  when  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  declined  to 
testify  as  to  his  sources  of  information 
and  his  methods  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion. That  matter  is  so  sensitive,  Mr. 
President,  that  only  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  has  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee,  as  cai'eful  sus  it 
has  been,  gone  into  the  sources  of  In- 
formation and  the  methods  which  the 
CIA  has  used  in  gathering  information. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  if  there  were  evi- 
dence of  the  slightest  disclosure  of  the 
sources  of  information  to  the  CIA  from 
any  source,  if  the  report  got  out  tomor- 
row— and  I  use  this  purely  as  a  hypo- 
thetical illustration — that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Soviet  Legation  in  Tasmania  was 
revealing  information  to  the  CIA,  our  in- 
telligence sources  throughout  the  world 
would  dry  up.    It  would  frighten  tJ-iem 


all  to  death.  We  could  not  get  one  iota 
of  information.  The  act  creating  the 
CIA  particularly  charged  that  the  Di- 
rector of  that  Agency  protect  and  main- 
tain the  highest  classification  of  secrecy 
on  the  methods  and  sources  of  his  in- 
formation. That  is  properly  so.  If  he 
does  not  do  this,  the  CIA  is  not  worth 
a  plugged  nickel  so  far  as  getting  any 
clandestine  information  is  concerned, 
because  the  slightest  indication  that  a 
source  of  information  is  likely  to  be  re- 
vealed would  di.scourage  the  flow  of  in- 
formation immediately  and  instantly. 

Mr.  President,  at  times  an  effort  is 
made  by  committees  to  exerci.se  an  in- 
fluence aver  executive  agencies  by  the 
process  ot  publicity.  They  publicize  cer- 
tain things.  They  leak  information  to 
the  press  in  an  effort  to  build  up  public 
.sentiment,  to  control  the  editorial  policy 
of  great  newspapers,  thereby  to  in- 
fluence national  policy.  I  am  not  going 
to  debate  the  merits  of  such  tactics  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  I  am  going 
to  say  that  they  dq  not  work  where  the 
CIA  is  concerned.  The  first  time  such 
methods  were  tried,  we  will  have  de- 
stroyed the  usefulness  of  the  CIA  and  we 
might  as  well  abolish  it. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  can  call 
the  Director  of  the  CIA  before  his  com- 
mittee any  time  he  wishes  and  he  can 
get  from  him  any  information  available 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  ex- 
cept as  to  .sources  and  methods,  and  as 
to  bud'rietary  matters  and  how  much 
money  is  .spent  for  certain  things. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  when  I  refer 
to  all  these  cloak  and  dagger  operations, 
that  they  constitute  a  very  .small  part  of 
the  total  operations.  They  are  vital.  We 
must  have  them.  Much  of  the  rest 
might  be  of  little  value  without  those 
ot>erations.  However,  the  relative  cost 
of    the    secret    operations    is   not    large. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator.  When  he  says  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  can  get  what- 
ever information  it  seeks  on  intelligence 
matters  from  the  CIA  except  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  sources  and 
methods  u.sed  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lection of  that  information  and  the 
expenditure  of  money,  is  the  Armed 
Services  Commitoe  able  to  get  that  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  can  get 
Information  as  to  sources  and  methods, 
but  I  want  to  be  vei-y  frank  with  the 
Senator.  I  do  not  want  the  information 
except  in  the  vei-y  rarest  of  cases.  And 
the  other  meml)ers  of  the  committee  do 
not  want  that  information  except  In  unu- 
sual circumstances. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  wise  for  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  to  know  all  the 
sources  from  which  the  CIA  gets  its  in- 
formation. We  should  be  interested  In 
the  validity  of  It  and  the  importance  to 
be  attached  to  it.  All  of  that  is  weighed 
In  what  they  call  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, which  consists  of  representatives 


of  several  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  MORSE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  additional  question  to  seek 
Information? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  if  this  select 
committee 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  is  not 
a  select  committee.  It  is  a  standing 
committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  if  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services,  in  coii- 
nection  with  receiving  the  CIA  report. 
had  added  to  it  three  members  of  tlie 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which 
would  be  bound  by  the  procedures  of  the 
committee  in  regard  to  the  CIA,  that  that 
would  increa.se  the  danger  that  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  sources  and  the  mctli- 
ods  of  collection  and  financing  would  be 
made  public? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Without 
the  least  intention  of  giving  offense  to  tiie 
Senator  or  to  his  committee,  I  want  to 
.say  that  every  time  we  add  one  per.son 
from  any  committee  to  the  subconimu- 
tee,  we  increase  the  chances  that  tiieie 
will  be  some  leak. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  there  would  be  no 
danger  if  it  were  limited  to  Members  of 
the  US.  Senate  who  are  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No.  Tiiere 
is  al.so  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  by  a  strange 
coincidence  of  parliamentai-y  life,  the 
membership  of  the  two  committees  hap- 
pen to  contain  some  duplications.  The 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, of  course,  have  the  last  word  because 
they  can  ctit  off  the  means  of  existence 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  any 
other  agency. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  It  not  follow  that 
the  Senator  is  arguing,  when  he  makes 
the  statement  in  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  source  and  the  method  of 
collecting  and  fhiancing  of  the  material 
of  the  CIA,  that  there  is  no  question 
about  its  protection  if  the  committee  is 
limited  to  Its  present  members  In  the 
availability  to  such  material,  but  that  if 
three  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Commiftee  are  added  who  will  be  bound 
by  the  same  rules  as  those  by  which  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  bound,  we 
would  then  run  into  some  danger  of  dis- 
closing matters  of  secrecy? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  been  here  for  some  time 
I  want  to  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  in  the  application  that  some 
Senators  give  to  their  respon.sibilities  for 
maintaining  matters  that  they  get  in 
executive  ses.sion  and  the  application  that 
some  other  Senators  give  to  such 
responsibilities. 

Sometimes  I  have  seen  classified  mat- 
ters, given  in  executive  session,  printed 
in  the  newspapers  before  the  committee 
adjourned. 

Any  Senator  who  has  been  here  for 
any  time  knows  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  approach  of  some  Senator.s 
to  matters  of  classification  and  the  ap- 
proach of  other  Senators  to  such  mat- 
ters. 


I  say  that  without  any  invldlotis  com- 
parison. It  is  true  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  It  is  true  on  every  other 
committee,  and  it  is  true  in  the  Senate  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
will  have  to  stop  yielding.  I  want  to 
complete  this  argument. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  question  is  very  sim- 
ple. This  does  not  reflect  on  any  mem- 
ber of  any  conmiittee.  However,  is  it  not 
a  self-evident  fact  that  every  time  an 
additional  person  is  given  secret  informa- 
tion there  is  danger  of  it  being  disclosed? 
Tlie  more  people  who  know  a  secret,  the 
more  apt  It  is  to  be  disclosed,  no  matter 
who  those  people  are? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  As  I  say, 
if  we  increase  the  membership  of  the 
committee  by  one,  we  increase  the  dan- 
ger of  material  being  disclosed.  I  do  not 
care  who  it  Is.     It  is  a  fact  of  life. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  ranking  minority  member 
on  both  committees. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  I  appreciate  the 
.statement  of  the  Senator.  If  we  were  to 
add  Foreign  Relations  Committee  mem- 
ber to  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services,  why  should  we  not  add  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  members  of  other  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  think 
there  is  some  merit  in  the  statement  of 
the  Senator.  However.  I  will  not  debate 
all  the  merits  of  it  today. 

I  am  taking  the  position  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  agree  to  this  unu.sual  par- 
liamentary procedure  under  which  a 
committee  sits  in  Its  own  committee  room 
and  writes  a  resolution  concerning  some- 
think  that  belongs  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
some  other  committee.  They  then  re- 
port it  here  and  seek  to  deny  jurisdiction 
to  the  other  committee  as  a  result  of  their 
procedure. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  yield  for  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  it  to  be  quiet  so  that  we  can  all  hear 
this  colloquy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  am  doing  my  best  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELI.  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  did  not  Interrupt  him  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  but  it  is  all 
right. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  remark  of  the 
Senator  from   Massachusetts   seems   to 


leave  the  impression  that  we  should  pre- 
vent action  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  because  it  has  no 
concern  with  the  subject  matter. 

I  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  charged  by 
the  Senate  and  by  the  rules  with  respon- 
sibility on  foreign  relations  and  is  in  a 
verj'  peculiar  relationship  to  this  activity. 

The  activity  that  we  are  interested  in 
is  the  foreign  relations  activity.  Our  in- 
terest has  nothing  to  do  with  the  domes- 
tic activities.  If  the  CIA  should  seek  to 
intervene  in  a  domestic  matter,  we  would 
not  be  interested.  We  have  never  asked 
for  that  information.  If  they  were  par- 
ticipating in  an  election  on  domestic 
matters,  that  would  be  something  beyond 
our  interest. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  counti-y  is  In 
great  difBculty  and  is  Involved  in  a  most 
dreadful  and  tragic  war  in  which  activity 
this  countrj'  is  the  least  unified  of  any 
country  that  I  know  of.  It  involves  a 
grave  resixinsibility  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

We  think  we  ought  to  know  what  part 
the  CIA  plays  in  situations  such  as  we 
are  Involved  in  in  Vietnam,  and  such  as 
we  have  been  involved  in  in  Guatemala, 
in  Iran,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
When  they  refute  reports  by  reputable 
organizations  and  reports  written  by 
well-established  journalists,  we  cannot 
have  the  information  that  would  prove  or 
disprove  tlie  refutation.  But,  when  he 
insinuates  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  no  more  Interest  ui  this 
than  does  any  other  committee,  he  is  ab- 
solutely wrong. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
thinlc  he  said  any  other  committee;  he 
said  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  a  more 
direct  responsibility  for  foreign  relations 
than  does  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, to  be  frank  about  it.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  Senator  monopolizes  the  CIA. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  not 
trjing  to  muscle  in  on  the  Senator's 
committee.  I  am  trying  to  keep  the 
Senator  from  muscling  in  on  my  com- 
mittee.    That  is  what  I  am  doing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  legislation  that  gives  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion on  this  subject.  This  is  a  power 
that  his  committee  has  assumed  simply 
becau.se  the  National  Security  Act  came 
out  of  that  cx>mmlttee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  yield  further,  and  I  do  not 
accept  that  statement.  There  is  nothing 
here  that  would  justify  the  statement 
that  the  Central  Intelligenc  Agency  will 
not  give  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee any  information. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  'Significant."  I 
said. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  correct.  It  would  be  far 
from  the  purposes  of  the  Cfentral  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  In  my  opinion,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  cor- 
rect in  not  authorizing  the  CIA  to  give 
details  on  the  methods  and  sources  of 
obtaining  information. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  this 
resolution  emphasize  that  the  CIA  affects 


foreign  policy.    But  it  seems  to  me  that 

affecting  the  subject  is  insufficient,  under 
our  practice,  to  confer  legislative  juris- 
diction. If  every  committee  that  had 
some  small  degree  of  interest  in  a  sub- 
ject insisted  upon  the  creation  of  sj^ecial 
committees  hke  this  to  deal  with  it  we 
would  have  such  a  proliferation  of  com- 
mittees around  here  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  could  not  possibly  name  them 
all.  They  could  not  bear  their  names  in 
mind.  If  we  are  going  to  create  a  spec'al 
committee  every  time  there  is  apparently 
any  overlapping  or  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tion, we  would  have  such  proliferation 
that  it  would  destroy  the  present  and  ex- 
isting committee  system  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate,  Mr  Pre.sident. 
that  this  point  of  order  is  valid,  and  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to 
which  this  resolution  would  ordinarily 
be  referred  if  normal  procedures  were 
followed,  should  have  an  apportunity  to 
consider  tiiis  resolution  before  it  goes  to 
the  Senate  calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  ,  Will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  pleaSe  restate  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  My  point 
of  order  is  that  under  rule  XXV.  the  pro- 
vision of  which  I  have  read,  the  subsec- 
tion of  the  rule  dealing  with  the  Com- 
niiitee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
this  resolution  relates  to  a  substantive 
matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  there- 
fore should  be  first  referred  to  such  com- 
mittee, before  it  goes  to  tlie  calendar. 
That  is  the  point  of  order  I  made. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield?  I 
wLsh  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Nortli  Dakota.  Does 
not  the  President  of  the  United  States 
have  sole  jurisdiction  over  tlie  operations 
of  the  CIA  and  as  to  what  mformatior 
it  can  disclose? 

Mr.  RUSSEIi  of  Georgia.  He  has 
complete  control  of  it,  through  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  referred 
to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  only  one 
full  meeting  of  the  National  Security 
Council  for  many  months,  but  there  are 
constant  meetings  of  subcommittees  of 
the  National  Security  Council. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  has 
failed  so  signally  in  his  duty  that  he  has 
bypassed  and  neglected  and  disowned  as 
impoiiant  an  agency  of  the  Government 
as  the  National  Security  Coimcil. 


CLOSED  SESSION 

OEDEK    TO    P1.'BT,ISH 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  sanitized  version  of  the.se  proceedings 
prepared,  that  it  be  under  the  authority 
of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee; 
that  they  will  take  out  anything  which 
might  be  detrimental  and  that  the  record 
be  made  public,  and  that  any  Senator 
who  participated  shall  have  the  right 
to  correct  his  own  remarks., 
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Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <r4r. 
Inouyei.     Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  closed 
session. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  second  the  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  make  a  statement. 

The  motion  iiavinu  been  made  and 
seconded  lliat  tlie  Senate  £;o  into  closed 
session.  Uie  Chair,  pursuant  to  Rule 
XXXV.  now  directs  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  clear  the  tjallcnes.  close  the  doors  of 
this  Chamber,  and  that  all  of&cials  of  the 
Senate  not  cleared  for  secrecy  be  ex- 
cluded. 

I  At  12  o'clock  and  2.5  minutes  p.m.  the 
doors  of  the  Chamber  were  closed.) 

PROPOSED    COMMITTEE     ON     INTEULICENCE 
CpPER.MIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  demand  or  the  request 
or  the  suggestion  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
that  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the  gal- 
leries be  cleared  of  ail  persons  except 
the  Senators.  I  move  that  the  following 
staff  members  be  allowed  to  remain; 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Piazler : 

The  Parliamentarian.  Mr.  Riddick; 
The  Legislative  Clerk.  Mr.  Mansur; 
The  Journal  Clerk,  Mr.  Somers; 
The       Official       Reporters,       Messrs. 
Dre-scher.  Attlg,  Cinciotta,  and  Pen-y: 

The  Secretary  to  the  Majority  and 
Minority.  Messrs.  Valeo  and  Trice; 

The  Assistant  Secretaries  to  the  Ma- 
jority and  the  Minority.  Messrs.  Graves 
and  BrownriBg: 

The  General  Counsel  to  Majority  Pol- 
icy Committee.  Mr.  Ferris; 
The  Sergeant  at  Arras,  Mr.  Dunphy; 
The   Deputy   Sergeant   at  Arms,   Mr. 
WannaJl: 

The  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  Mr.  Lacovara; 

The  Staff  Director  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Marcy; 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  Mr.  Darden. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  the  name  of  Mr.  Woodi-uff,  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
called? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      No. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    He  has  just 
taken    the    oath.     Does    the    majority 
leader    wish    to    have    Mr.    Woodruff 
remain? 

Mr.  MANSFTELD  Mr.  President,  I 
would  include  also  the  name  of  Mr. 
Woodruff,  who,  I  understand,  has  been 
sworn. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. Mr.  Woodruff  wUl  remain. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Official 
Reporters  be  authori/.ed  to  take  proceed- 
irnis  of  the  closed  session  in  shorthand 
but  that  the  notes  not  be  transcribed ; 
and  that,  when  the  ses.sion  is  concluded, 
they  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  kept  secret  by 
him  along  with  other  minutes  and  mat- 
ters of  such  nature  already  in  his 
custody. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  this  proposal 
include  a  vote  which  may  be  taken  en 
this  matter?  If  so,  I  think  that  should 
be  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Going  back  to  the 
only  previous  closed  session  of  which  I 
have  knowledge,  a  vote  was  taken  at  that 
time,  and  I  believe  the  result  was 
announced. 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  ask  that 
the  distineuished  majority  leader  with- 
hold that  for  the  time  being.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall  have  any  objix;tion.  I 
really  did  not  .see  any  necessity  for  going 
into  a  closed  ses.sion.  But  I  do  not  op- 
pose the  leadership,  because  I  am  sure 
their  combined  wisdom  is  greater  than 
mine.  Certainly  any  vole  that  h£is  bef-n 
taken  in  a  closed  session  that  I  have  ever 
attended  has  been  made  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  think  it  should  be. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senators  indulge  the  Chair  for  a  mo- 
ment? The  precedent  in  the  rules  is 
that  any  action  taken  now  in  the  clo.sed 
.session  is  closed,  and  that  means  that  it 
is  in  secret.  It  can  be  divulged  only  by 
.specific  affirmative  action  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  or  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  any  vote 
that  is  taken  be  made  public. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  make  one 
more  request,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  when  the  hour  of 
1  o'clock  arrives,  if  the  matter  now  before 
the  Senate  has  not  been  concluded— and 
I  feel  certain  that  it  will  not  be— the 
time  be  ignored  and  we  continue  on  the 
present  subject. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  ob- 
jection?    Hearing  none.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Has  the  Senator  from  Montana  now- 
placed  before  the  Senate  his  requests  on 
all  the  matters  to  be  presented? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  have. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  My  question 
goes  to  this  action :  I  merely  wonder  how 
anyone  hereafter  who  wants  to  announce 
his  vote  or  wants  to  say  anything  about 
his  vote  in  public  can  do  so  if  the  action 
we  take  here  is  secret  with  the  exception 
of  the  vote.  How  are  we  going  to  do  that 
if  the  vote  is  to  be  announced? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  the  votes 
have  been  announced. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  under- 
stand that  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  a  part  of  the  secrecy  of  the 
meeting.     How  do  we  get  around  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  subject,  of 
course,  and  the  vote  would  both  be  made 
public;  and  before  we  went  into  closed 
session,  everyone  was  aware  of  the  ques- 
tion that  was  rai.sed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Ru.ssellI, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  making  the  result  of  the  vote 
public. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  an  unusual 
procedure. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am  disap- 
pointed we  are  now  going  into  a  closed 
session.  There  has  been  some  critici.sm 
of  the  Senate  being  a  club,  that  the 
Members  do  not  like  to  have  facts  dis- 
cussed relea.sed  when  it  is  not  to  their 
convenience.  I  would  therefore  ask  this 
question,  and  premise  it  by  the  statement 
that  there  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  niary 
assertions  which  aie  unfounded,  with 
respect  to  the  operations  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  I  say  that 
after  havint.'  made  extensive  trips  to  tlic 
F"'ar  East,  Middle  East  and  Europe,  and 
during  those  trips  doinj;  my  best  to  find 
out  whether  this  basic  question  was  true 
or  not:  Does  the  CIA  make  policy? 

As  a  result  of  these  trips  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  CIA  does  not  makP 
policy.  That  conviction  does  not  como 
from  reading  newspapers.  It  comes 
from  asking  our  State.  CIA.  and  other 
representatives  all  over  the  world  what 
are  the  facts? 

Now  what  I  .should  like  to  know  is 
ba.sed  on  this  development,  the  first  in 
my  experience  as  a  Senator,  closing  the 
doors.  What  are  my  obligations  as  a 
Senator  with  respect  to  what  I  can  or 
cannot  say  after  this  meeting  is  over? 

The  reason  I  ask  that  is  because  tho.^e 
who  have  been  attacking  the  CIA  over 
a  period  of  months  and  years  have  had 
a  field  day  in  that  the  CIA  cannot  reply 
to  the  accu-sations  made  against  it.  A 
good  place  for  those  accusations  to  be 
replied  to  is  on  the  floor  here  of  the 
United  States  Senate  But  now  that  op- 
portunity is  denied  by  the  secret  aspect 
of  this  session,  which  I  consider  un- 
fortunate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Mis.souri  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  a  previous  closed  meetinp 
of  this  body,  and  he  will  recall  that 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond)  asked 
that  the  doors  be  closed  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  Nike-Zeus,  that  was 
done.    That  was  about  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  stand  corrected 
Perhaps  I  was  not  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  this  is  a  closed 
session,  then  I  think  the  information 
which  is  given  out  under  these  circum- 
stances should  remain  secret.  There 
Is  nothing  whatever  to  stop  any  Senator, 
at  any  time,  ouUside  the  closed  ses.sion 
from  saying  what  his  feelings  are  about 
the  CIA  and  making  statemenUs  with  ref- 
erence thereto.  But  the  purpose  of  a 
clo.sed  session  is  to  speak  with  the  great- 
est freedom  po.ssible;  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  I  were  interested  that  a  closed 
session  be  held  was  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  CIA  and  other  intelli- 
gence agencies. 

I  think  we  are  doing  this  really  to 
protect  the  CIA  and  to  bring  about  as 
much  freedom  of  expression  as  possible 


within  this  body.  If  we  cannot  trust  one 
another,  I  do  not  know  whom  we  can 
trust. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  regret  this  ac- 
tion was  taken,  but  have  no  criticism. 

Again  I  ask:  What  are  my  obligations 
as  a  Senator  from  Missouri  with  respect 
to  what  I  can  or  cannot  say  as  to  what 
tianspires  here  in  this  secret  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  say  that 
the  obligation  of  a  Senator  is  up  to  each 
individual  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  parliamentai"y  procedure  is 
based  on,  with  respect  to  what  we  have 
been  asked  to  do. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  make  an  observation  in  re- 
paid to  the  question  posed  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  posed  a 
question  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Chair  is  cor- 
lect. 

The  Chair  indicated  earlier  that  under 
rule  ^XXV,  the  proceedings,  under  that 
iiile,  in  closed  session  are  secret.  Th.^t 
moans  they  are  secret  for  all  Senators. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  correct. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  Senators 
wish  at  a  later  date  to  make  any  com- 
ment as  to  their  views  on  the  subject 
matter,  from  their  point  of  view,  that  is 
their  privilege.  But  they  are  under  an 
obligation  not  to  divulge  the  proceedings 
of  this  session,  who  speaks,  what  was 
said,  aiid  all  the  argument  pertaining 
thereto. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  each  Sen- 
ator has  his  own  obUgation  and  will  face 
up  to  it,  and  observe  the  secrecy  of  this 
session. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Reser\'ing  the 
right  to  object,  as  I  understand,  then,  it 
is  the  position  of  the  Chair  that  anything 
said  about  this  meeting  after  the  meeting 
is  over  is  against  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  the 
position  of  the  Chair  that  it  is  in  viola- 
tion of  rule  XXXV,  which  makes  a 
closed  session  a  secret  meeting  to  re- 
veal any  substantive  arguments  or  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting,  including  those 
who  speak  or  those  who  make  motions. 
The  word  "secret"  is  understood  by  Sen- 
ators, unless  on  motion  the  Senate  re- 
lieves itself  of  that  Injunction. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
one  further  question.  If  the  rule  is  not 
acceded  to  as  it  is  now  interpreted  by 
the  Chair,  what  is  the  penalty  to  the 
person  or  persons  if  there  Is  an 
infraction? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
is  the  judge  of  its  own  membership. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
is  the  judge  of  its  own  conduct  and  Its 
own  Members  and  membership. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.    I  thank  the  Chatx. 

I  Omission.! 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  the  floor.  Does 
lie  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Pai-agraph  4  of 
rule  XXXVI  provides : 

Any  Senator  or  officers  of  the  Senate  who 
shall  disclose  the  secret  or  confidential  busi- 
ness or  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
liable,  if  a  Senator,  to  suffer  expulsion  from 
the  body:  and  If  an  oflftcer,  to  dismls.sal 
from  the  service  of  the  Senate,  and  to  ptm- 
l.shment  for  contempt. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  jaeld? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield.  , 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  read- 
ing from  rule  XXXVI.  which  deals  with 
executive  sessions.  A  closed  session  is 
not  necessarily  an  executive  session. 
This  .se&sion  is  a  lecislative  session,  and 
the  doors  are  closed. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  JACKSON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield;  and,  if 
so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  is  absolutely  unantewerable. 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  all  of  us 
that  we  may  verj*  well  in  this  executive 
session  involve  ourselves  in  a  discussion 
of  policy  matt-ers.  That  makes  it  clear 
that  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  were  perfectly  correct  in  suggest- 
ing an  executive  session.  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  we  are  as  much  in 
executive  session  here  as  we  are.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  3eorgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  in  the  two  com- 
mittees that  handle  substantive  matters 
in  regard  to  secrecy  problems  of  this 
Government. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  meet 
in  executive  session.  I  think  that  so  far 
as  secrecy  is  concerned,  we  are  under  the 
same  obligation  in  this  oflosed  session  of 
the  Senate  as  we  are  in  executive  sessions 
of  the  committees. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  our  pro- 
tection is  that  if  there  Is  any  part  of  the 
closed  session  that  we  want  to  make  pub- 
lic, that  can  be  done  by  motion.  But  I 
think  we  ought  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  dealing,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  with  a  matter  that  is  pregnant 
with  secrecy. 

I  join  in  supporting  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  in  calling 
the  executive  session.  So  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  we  are  protected  by 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader  that 
if  we  get  to  the  matter  of  rollcall  votes 
in  this  closed  session,  undoubtedly  a 
rollcall  vote  ought  to  be  made  public. 
But  that  too  ought  to  be  reser\ed  for 
final  judgment  until  we  see  what  the 
situation  is  in  regard  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  my 
hope,  and  I  would  hope  the  Senate 
wotild  concur,  that  if  there  would  be  a 
rollcall  vote,  it  would  be  in  open  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  May  we 
take  action  on  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana;  namely  that  the 
proceedings  be  taken  in  shorthand  and 
that  they  be  kept  in  secret  in  the  files 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  not 
transcribed? 

Is  that  the  full  request? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That 
leaves  opei.  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  later  motion  can  cause  the  proceedings 
to  be  transcribed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  '  Mr.  Symington  ] .  it  was  made 
possible,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  chairmen  of  the  two  com- 
mittees most  immediately  concerned  to 
make  statements  m  open  session  before 
we  went  into  closed  session. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 
-.  Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 
•  Mr  PASTORE  I  would  hope  that  if 
we  are  in  closed  session,  we  would  discuss 
only  matters  that  should  be  closed. 
But.  after  all,  a  man  must  have  a  rea- 
son for  casting  a  vole:  and  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
a  short  while  ago.  when  he  said  hp  made 
investigations,  worldwide,  as  to  whether 
the  CIA  was  influencing  our  foreign 
policy  decisions,  would  be  verj-  important 
as  to  whether  I  vot.ed  yes  or  no  I  tliink 
that  that  statement  ought  to  t>e  made  in 
public.  The  idea  that  we  are  going  to 
discuss  everj'  matter,  whether  of  a  secret 
nature  or  not,  in  a  closed  session,  and 
then  announce  our  voles  without  ex- 
planation, is.  I  think,  all  wrong,  becau.se 
I  would  be  liable  under  the  rule  if  I  gave 
the  reasons  for  my  vote  predicated  on 
what  some  other  Senator  said  in  closed 
session . 

If  we  are  in  secret  session,  only  secret 
matters  should  be  discussed.  After  that, 
we  ought  to  go  into  public  session. 

Mr  SYNONGTON.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  making  my  point. 
For  days,  weeks,  and  months  this  Agency 
has  been  attacked.  It  has  been  attacked 
directly;  it  has  been  atUcked  indirectly; 
and  especially  by  a  certain  group  of 
new.spapers.  Many  of  the  accusations 
made  against  it,  I  have  taken  the  time 
and  trouble  to  get  answers  to  I  think 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  very  well  taken.  Every- 
lK)dy  in  the  United  States  knows  about 
the  attacks;  ver>'  few  people  know  about 
the  defense. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  RvssELL  i .  when  he  rose,  said  he 
wanted  to  talk  on  a  point  of  order,  and 
only  on  a  iioint  of  order,  with  respect  to 
two  questijiis  that  were  asked:  and  he 
was  led  into  other  fields.  But  the  way 
this  situation  is  operating — and  I  say 
this  with  great  respect  for  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader — w  here  is 
the  defense  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  if  all  the  accusations  and  the  an- 
swers to  the  accusations  are  made  in 
secret? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEI'Tr  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  state'lt. 
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Mr  ALLOTT.  I  think  there  is  a  state 
of  confusion  among  us.  Rule  XXXV  is 
entitled  "Session  with  Closed  Doors."  I 
understand  that  that  may  be  a  legislative 
or  any  other  kind  of  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is 
correct 

Mr.  ALiOTT.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  announced  a  short  while  ago  that 
the  Senate  is  the  judge  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers. It  will  be  noted  that  nile 
XXXVI — and  I  think  this  might  become 
important  later — contains  five  sections. 
That  rule  is  entitled  "Executive  Ses- 
sions." It  was  under  that  rule  that 
para,t;raph  4  was  read  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Now  I  should  like  to  proiX)und  this  in- 
quiry-, to  be  certain  that  we  know  what 
we  are  doing: 

Is  paragraph  4  applicable  to  the  pres- 
ent situation,  m  wliich  the  Senate  is  in 
legislative  session,  behind'  closed  doors, 
under  rule  XXXV? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  After  con- 
sultation with  the  Parliamentarian,  end 
after  an  e.xainination  of  the  precedents 
available  to  the  PresidinK  OfBcer  and  the 
Parliamentarian,  since  the  subject  mat- 
ter that  is  referred  to  Is  secret,  and  the 
word  "secret"  or  "secrecy"  is  invo.ved 
in  both  rule  XXXV  and  rule  XX:CVI, 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XXXVI  would 
apply  to  the  closed  session  provided  for 
in  rule  XXXV. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  any  violation  or 
disclosure  that  v.-as  made? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is 
con-ect. 

Mr.  ALI.OTT.     I  thank  tlie  Chair. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
appreciate  a  ccinnient  from  the  Chair 
amplifying  an  earlier  comment  from 
the  Chair.  This  relates  to  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

My  interpretation  of  the  admonition 
from  the  Chair  would  be  this:  that  if 
we  have  a  rollcall  vote  subsequent  to  the 
closed  session,  and  someone  asks  me. 
"Why  did  you  vote  the  way  you  did?" 
I  could  give  him  the  reason  why  I  voted. 
That  rea-son  micht  have  been  discussed 
here.  But  I  would  be  giving  the  reason 
why  I  voted,  regardless  of  what  was  said 
here. 

Now  if  the  person  should  ask.  "Was 
that  reason  discussed  during  the  de- 
bate?" I  would  have  to  say.  "No 
comment." 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Chair  if  that 
would  be  a  correct  interpretation;  if  that 
would  be  a  way  to  reconcile  the  problem 
discussed  by  the  two  Sctiators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  would 
be  the  Chair's  interpretation;  and  as  the 
Chair  has  indicated  and  as  Senators 
have  indicat€'d,  a  number  of  speeches  will 
be  made  as  to  their  views  on  the  CIA,  and 
those  views  undoubtedly  will  be  reflected 
in  the  Senator's  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  I  voted  "yea."  on 
the  question  because  of  what  Stuart 
Symington  said,  and  I  were  asked  out- 
side, "Why  did  you  vote  yea.'?"  and  I 
replied,  "Because  of  what  Stuart 
Symington  said.  '  I  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  rule.  But  that  would  be  the  rea- 
son why  I  voted  as  I  did,  and  that  is  why 
I  said  that  it  is  wrong. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Sena- 
tor's interpretation  is  correct,  whatever 
his  views  may  be. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  Is  the  time  to  clear  up,  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding  that  may  develop  after 
the  closed  session.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  but  I  want 
to  point  out  that  after  the  closed  session 
is  ended,  the  two  Senators  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  can  say  whatever  we  want  to 
say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  else- 
where in  the  country  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  CIA.  so  long  as  we  do  not  dis- 
close any  matter  of  secrecy  vis-a-vis  the 
CIA  that  was  brought  out  in  the  closed 
ses.sion. 

We  certainly,  by  going  Into  closed  .ses- 
sion, have  not  estopped  ourselves  from 
discu.ssing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  CIA 
In  public,  even  though  some  of  those  pros 
and  cons  were  discussed  in  closed  session. 

We  would  be  in  violation  of  the  rules 
if  we  attributed  to  any  Senator  who  spoke 
in  the  closed  session  any  statement  he 
made  in  the  closed  session.  We  ccitainly 
are  not  estopped  so  long  as  we  do  not  in- 
volve ourselves  in  a  discussion  of  any 
secrecy  matter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  other  interpre- 
tation is  stretching  beyond  reason  the 
rule  on  closed  sessions  and  the  i-ule  on 
executive  sessions. 

We  all  recall  that  we  have  been  in 
executive  session.^  of  committees,  and 
.sometimes  joint  .sessions  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  where  the  transcript 
has  been  edited  afterwards,  and  part 
of  the  transcript  has  been  made  public. 
That  is  a  bridge  we  still  have  to  cros.s. 
We  may  wish,  after  the  record  is  made 
here  this  afternoon,  to  agree  to  a  mo- 
tion to  edit  the  record  made,  so  that 
only  the  secrecy  matters  are  not  made 
public,  and  the  rest  of  the  discussion  is 
made  public.  But  I  thought  that  our 
only  reasons  for  going  into  the  closod 
session — and  I  support  our  doing  so,  and 
I  think  the  majority  and  the  minority 
leaders  were  correct  in  moving  to  do  \\^— 
is  to  protect  matters  of  secrecy  that  in- 
volve the  security  of  this  country,  that 
ought  to  be  protected;  and  we  ought  to 
be  bound  to  secrecy  on  such  matters. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator's  interpretation  of  the 
rule.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  one 
other  matter  should  be  added.  Obvi- 
ously, if  there  is  a  matter  of  national  se- 
curity di.scu.ssed  which,  if  made  public, 
would  be  a  breach  imder  the  law  of  na- 
tional security,  even  though  it  was  in  this 
overall  .secret  session  in  connection  with 
di.scussion  of  other  matters  that  are  not 
of  a  national  security  nature,  that,  of 
course,  could  not  be  brought  out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  have  not  made  that 
clear,  that  is  what  I  am  tiTing  to  say. 

Mr,  SYMTNGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  worries  me. 
may  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  is  this  for  example.  There 
have  been  all  kinds  of  criticisms  against 


the  CIA  prior  to  the  proposal  about  this 
committee.  When  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  attacked,  they  all.  including  its 
head,  are  able  to  defend  themselves  im- 
mediately.    1  Deletion .  I 

As  one  who  has  had  some  experience- 
In  this  field,  and  also  with  the  mllitan,', 
I  would  hope  that  our  Intelligence  doc.s 
not  go  back  to  in  efifect,  only  the  mili- 
tary. The  military  gets  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  more  for  Its  intelli- 
gence operations  than  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  receives  for  its  opera- 
tions. That  is  something  that  should 
be  known,  because  I  do  not  think  ar.y 
Member  of  the  Senate  would  want  to 
see  intelligence  exclusively  In  the  mili- 
tary. 

Now  there  have  been  statements  that 
information  Is  given  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  which  is  not  given  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  But 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  brought  out  the  fact  that 
no  information  is  denied  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  except  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  methods  and 
sources. 

Based  on  experience,  when  we  get  Into 
methods  and  sources,  if  a  man  Is  caugiit. 
immediately  hundreds  of  friends  of  tl:o 
United  States  are  in  possible  trouble  all 
over  the  world;  and  every  man  carries 
with  him  the  danger  of  that  problem 
when  he  talks  about  methods  ar.d 
sources. 

By  coincidence,  I  am  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  either  party  who 
is  a  member  of  both  these  committees 
and  in  recent  years  liave  received  more 
information  about  the  Central  Intellj- 
gence  Agency  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  than  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

1  Omission.] 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  the  Senator 
surely  does  not  know  much  about  the 
CIA  if  that  is  tlie  extent  of  his  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  I  know 
as  much  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  very  Utt'.o 
That  IS  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  worries  me 
is  that  when  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  came  before  the Fo:- 
eign  Relations  Committee,  he  came  pre- 
pared to  give  exactly  the  same  briefir.t 
that  is  given  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. But  after  long  interrogation,  he 
had  riot  arrived  at  the  matters  he 
thought  he  would  like  to  present  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committer.  The  id(  a 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  sti  ikes 
me  as  being  fair.  He  asked  a  question 
The  sugge.stion  that  information  given 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  nnt 
given  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee IS  not  right.  There  has  never  been  a 
question  asked,  since  the  days  of  Mr 
Dulles,  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
with  respect  to  methods  and  sources 
One  of  the  wisest  decisions  made  in  this 
field  was  made  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, when  he  said  from  here  on  the  Am- 
bassador in  every  countj-y  is  the  boss: 
and  anybody  who  does  not  go  along  cu- 
get  along  with  him  is  out.  off  the  team 
As  a  result,  to  my  knowledge  there  has 
not  been  since  that  directive   a  single 


justification  for  saying  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agerfcy  has  set  policy. 

Now  if  these  matters  are  not  brought 
up  In  open  hearing,  following  the 
thoughts  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  how  are  the 
people  going  to  know  about  them?  After 
tills  secret  hearing  are  we  going  to  be 
accused  of  perpetuating  some  form  of 
secrecy?  If  that  happens  it  would  be  an 
unfortunate  development,  because  we 
should  decide  the  Issues  along  with  the 
people  and  based  on  the  record  and  the 
facts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  limit  myself  to  procedural 
matters.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any- 
thing under  the  procedure  that  we  have 
adopted  that  would  stop  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  from  saying  anything  he 
wants  to  say  about  the  CIA  from  a  public 
platform  or  from  an  open  session  of  the 
Senate  later. 

The  only  limitation  we  have  imposed 
on  ourselves  is  in  the  discussion  of  any 
matter  of  secrecy  involved  in  this 
hearing. 

I  intend,  after  this  session,  not  to  be 
restricted  in  any  way  in  my  further  dis- 
cussions, as  I  have  in  the  p>ast.  at>out 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  inexcusable 
Intervention  of  the  CIA  in  various 
places.  [Omission.]  We  are  not  stop- 
ped, and  It  will  not  stop  me — this  is 
my  understanding,  unless  the  Chair  cor- 
rects me — from  a  public  discussion  of 
the  CIA,  save  and  except  as  to  any  mat- 
wv  of  secrecy. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
feels  he  must  resp>ond  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the 
Chair,  after  consultation  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian, that  the  entire  proceedings 
of  the  closed  session  is  a  secret  pro- 
ceeding. It  Is,  of  course,  right,  that  any 
Senator  at  any  time  may  make  any  com- 
ment he  would  like  about  the  subject 
matter  of  the  CIA,  Its  operations,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying. 

The  ■VICE  PRESIDENT.  But  it  is  not 
proper,  under  the  closed  session  rule,  for 
any  Senator  to  make  any  comment  about 
the  subject  matter  discussed  here  or 
which  Senator  said  what,  or  what  pro- 
ceeding took  place,  a  proceeding  in  the 
closed  session  or  under  the  injimction  of 
secrecy,  unless  there  Is  specific  affirma- 
tive action  to  remove  that  injunction  in 
reference  to  that  or  any  other  item. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  ask  respectfully 
for  a  clarification  of  what  the  Presiding 
Officer  meant 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Presiding  Officer 
has  used  the  language  "subject  matter." 
I  think  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear 
that  that  does  not  mean  a  Senator,  after 
this  closed  session,  cannot  discuss  the 
subject  matter  of  the  CIA ;  but  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  means  we  cannot  dis- 
cuss or  quote  what  was  said  in  this  body 
by  any  Member  of  this  body  on  that  par- 
ticular matter.  He  himself  is  perfectly 
free  to  say  whatever  he  thinks,  repre- 
senting the  people  of  his  sovereign  State, 
he  should  say  about  the  CIA  or  any 
other  subject  matter,  so  long  as  he  does 


not  disclose  any  secret  information  of 
what  took  place  in  this  session. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE. '  I  would  like  to  y'eld  the 
floor.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  a  right  to  reply. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon's  interpretation  is  correct, 
as  he  sees  it.  In  other  words,  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  in  any  way  lose  the  right, 
at  a  later  date,  to  discuss  whatever  he 
wishes  about  the  CIA.  However,  he  does 
lose  the  right,  under  rule  XXXV.  which 
applies  to  a  discussion  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  session,  and  to  comment  upon 
statements  made  by  another  Senator  in 
this  session. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  particular  discussion  has 
gotten  off  the  track.  Tlils  resolution  does 
not  attack  the  CIA.  I  am  not  attacking 
the  CIA.  I  am  simply  proposing  a  simple 
change  in  the  present  method  of  ap- 
pointment and  any  oversight  and 
proposing  to  place  three  men  on  the 
committee. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  led 
us  off  into  a  highway  which  I  think  is 
not  really  involved. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  attacking  the 
CIA.  I  have  no  intention  ol  attacking 
the  CIA.  [Deletion!  However,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA  told  us  that  under  the 
regulations,  he  could  not  tell  certain  sig- 
nificant foreign  policy  information  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
think  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations is  entitled  to  know  whether  these 
allegations  we  have  read  in  the  press  are 
true.  This  is  no  attack  on  the  CIA  at 
all,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
sented that  we  are  out  to  get  the  CIA. 
All  we  are  seeking  is  to  try  to  under- 
stand what  it  is  doing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  been  waiting. 
He  's  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
recognized:' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have, 
after  some  brief  reference  to  procedure, 
I  want  to  reason  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  substance  of  the  issue,  not  as  a 
critic,  but  as  a  champion  of  the^CIA.  I 
should  like  to  say  about  the  procedure, 
that  I  have  sat  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastore  1  marty  a  day  in 
executive  session  in  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  dealing  with  stock- 
pile, design,  and  technology  of  topmost 
secrecy.  He  lives  with  the  secrets  of 
nuclear  weapons  of  the  topmost  secrecy. 
With  reference  to  the  rules  of  executive 
session,  this  is  a  closed  session,  and  we 
are  more  or  less  meeting  in  the  nature 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the 
Senate  to  discuss  matters  critical  and 
secret  in  nature.  I  have  not  heard  one 
statement  made,  however,  that  was 
secret. 

Mr.  FtTLBRIGHT.  That  is  on  in- 
telligence. 

Mr.  GORE.  Even  that  has  not  been 
said.  Please  understand  I  am  not  crit- 
ical. I  think  it  is  a  contribution  to  the 
debate.     We  have  many  things  said  In 


executive  session  in  our  committees  on 
which  we  base  our  judgment  which  are 
not  revealed  to  the  public. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  fmd  no  fault  with 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  was  not 
finding  fault  with  the  closed  session. 
I  only  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  refer 
to  our  votes  here,  let  us  have  a  reason 
why  we  voted  a  certain  way.  I  only 
suggest  that  we  sanitize  this  record  as 
we  have  records  in  executive  sessions, 
so  that  those  matters  which  are  secret 
are  kept  .secret,  and  those  matters  which 
are  public  be  made  public,  so  that  we 
can  justify  what  action  we  take  in  a 
closed  session. 

Mr.  GORE.  Here  again  I  shall  draw 
a  comparison  with  executive  sessions. 
Sometimes  we  sanitize  the  released  rec- 
ord Sometimes  it  is  within  the  judg- 
ment of  this  body.  But  I  am  going  to 
say  things  that  I  will  feel  free  to  say  here, 
but  that  I  would  not  feel  free  to  say  if  the 
press  representatives  were  in  the  gal- 
leries. The  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symington]  would  not  have  felt  free  to 
use  the  figure  except  in  closed  session. 
They  have  contributed  to  reasoning  to- 
gether on  a  matter  that  is  vital  to  the 
Senate  and  the  rwUcymaklng  functions 
of  the  country  in  which  the  legislative 
branch  ought  to  have  a  part.  We  are 
dealing  here  with  an  issue  that  goes  to^ 
the  full  equal  status  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE      I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
argument  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  have  discussed  the 
possibility  of  saniti;yng  the  record  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  with  the 
ranking  members  of  the  committee.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  the  rarJcing 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee I  Mr  HicKENLooPEF  ] .  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  object.  I  think  we  can 
trust  these  four  men.  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  sanitizing  the  record  so  that 
all  suspect  matters  are  taken  out  of  the 
record. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
minority  leader  also,  and  it  has  his 
approval. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sume the  Senator  would  Include  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  them.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI  is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Approprlrtions 
Committee,  and  we  would  be  delighted  to 
have  him  mcluded. 

I  Omission! 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  The  five  stories 
that  were  written  about  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  In  the  New  York 
Times,  which  the  CIA  tells  us  did  grave 
damage  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  referred  to  these  amounts.  As 
against  what  the  militarj-  receives  for 
intelligence  the  CIA  receives  a  relatively 
small  amount.     [Deletion] 
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What  I  would  suggest — is  that  this 
entire  discussion  held  today  be  5€nt 
either  to  the  Department  of  Defens<!  or 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  or  both, 
and  be  sanitized,  that  information  con- 
sidered against  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  be  ttUcen  out  of  the  record, 
and  it  then  be  published  like  any  execu- 
tive hearing  of  a  Senate  committee 

With  that  In  mind.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  record  be  sanitized  ;ind 
released  after  the  proceedings  are  o/er. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  understand 
the  majority  leader  said  the  leaders. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Sanitized  also  by 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  par- 
ticipated, it  could  then  be  .sent  to  the  ap- 
propriate agencies,  who  couid  look  it 
over.    Then  it  could  be  published. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  To  whom 
does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  made 
a  unanimous-consent  request.  I  was  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Very   veil. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  not  ct  m- 
parable.  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  send  the 
transcript  to  the  CIA  and  others.  I  liad 
just  understood  the  majority  leader  to 
say  It  had  been  cleared  witli  the  Senator 
from  Georfiia  I  Mr.  Russell],  the  fJen- 
ator  from  Illmois  (Mr.  DirksenI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr, 
SaltonstallI. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON,     Cleared  what? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  sanitization 
of  the  record.  I  see  no  reason  to  send 
It  down  to  any  executive  agency.  If  it 
is  going  to  be  "done  at  all,  I  approve  the 
majority  leader's  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  had 
made  a  request. 

Mr.  GORE,  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  press  hi.s  request  in  the  course  of 
mv  time  on  the  pending  question, 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I 
withdraw  the  request, 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  so  I  may 
make  a  statement  concerning  something 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  said? 

Mr,  GORE,     I  yield, 

Mr,  RUSSEIi  of  Georsia.  The  Sen- 
ator has  referred  to  the  articles  In  the 
New  York  Times,  In  my  opinion,  there 
were  some  breaches  of  security  there. 

There  were  also  some  grievous  errors, 
I  Omission.] 

The  New  York  Times  articles  ,  were 
completely  in  error  in  this  instance,  as 
well  as  in  other  respects. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  indulge  the  Chair  for  a  moment 
in  order  to  get  tiie  question  before  the 
Senate  for  the  Senate's  consideration? 

May  the  Chair  ask  tlie  Senator  from 
Georgia,  does  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
contend  that  the  resolution  now  before 
tlie  Senate  Is  invalidly  before  the  Senate 
because  it  siiould  have  been  referred  to 
tiic  Committee  on  .■\rmcd  Services? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No;  I  do 
not  challenge  the  riKht  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  P'o reign  Relations  to  report  the 
resolution.  I  said  the  procedure  was 
unusual,  but  the  committee  had  the  right 


to  follow  it.  I  have  only  seen  It  happen 
a  few  times  In  the  almost  34  years  I 
have  been  here.  I  say,  however,  before 
it  goes  to  the  calendar,  under  rule  XXV 
it  should  be  referred  by  the  Chair  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  That  Is 
the  point  of  order  I  have  made  against 
the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator  contests  the  pro- 
cedure that  Is  being  followed? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is 
correct.  This  resolution  came  forth 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. It  was  generated  there  and  was 
brought  here.  It  was  not  Introduced. 
This  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have 
had  to  request  that,  under  our  unques- 
tioned jurisdiction  in  this  field,  we  have 
an  opportunity  at  least  to  have  a  hear- 
ing on  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  think,  in 
order  to  expedite  the  appropriate  con- 
sideration of  this  point  of  order,  the 
Chair  should  make  his  ruling,  so  the 
Senate  will  be  at  liberty  to  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  or  debate  it,  as 
it  sees  fit. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry'' 

Mr,  GORE,  I  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquirj', 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Do  I  understand 
that  on  pare  39  of  the  Senate  Manual — 
this  is  the  .section  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  first  read — that  he  is  basing  his 
point  on  section    (p)(l)'A>? 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is 
correct,  the  second  part. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  In  order  to  clarify 
what  that  means,  because  I  am  some- 
what confused,  it  deals,  as  I  understand, 
with  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, and  it  says: 

Matters  relating  to  the  payment  oX  money 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
or  creating  a  charge  upon  the  same;  except 
that  any  resolution  relating  to  .substantive 
matter  within  the  Jvirisdtction  of  any  other 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Senat*  shaU  be 
first  referred  to  such  committee. 

This  resolution  docs  not  require  any 
payment  of  money,  or  create  a  charge, 
and  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand  how 
it  is  applicable  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  question  of  wliat  it  does. 
For  example,  it  gives  the  subpena  power, 
and  it  is  implicit  in  tlie  subpena  power 
that  a  man  cannot  be  subpenaed  under 
such  power  and  not  be  paid  his  expenses 
and  his  per  diem  as  a  witness.  The 
resolution  involves  expenditures  of 
funds,  and  we  cannot  escape  It. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  did  not  Insist 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  do  ask  that 
tlie  Armed  Services  Committee,  before  it 
be  deprived  of  its  jurisdiction,  have  the 
right  to  consider  this  resolution. 

Thp  VICE  PRESIDENT;  The  Chair 
feels  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  a 
ruling  from  the  Chair,  and  then  the 
Senators  may  proceed  to  debate  It. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr,  President.  I  certainly 
yield  to  the  Chair  in  that  regard,  but 
I  should  like  to  be  heard  momentarily  on 
this  point  of  order. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  entertain  the  views  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
first  time  that  a  resolution  or  a  bill  has 
been  altered  by  a  committee  to  which  it 
has  been  duly  referred,  and  which  has 
considered  it.  During  my  service  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  I  have  icnown  of 
many  instances  in  which  the  nature  and 
the  content  of  a  resolution  have  been 
changed.  This  is  the  procedure  here,  I 
see  nothing  particularly  unusual  about 
it.  There  is  certainly  nothing  disrepu- 
table about  it.  The  resolution  is  before 
the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  earlier  asked  the  Chair  to  ni- 
dulge  in  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
most  unusual  undertaking — to  render  a 
hypothetical  ruhng.  I  am  not  critical;  I 
am  merely  saying  that  that,  to  me.  is 
unusual.  The  Chair  was  asked  to  rule 
to  what  committee  it  would  have  been 
referred  if  it  had  been  introduced  in  it  ^ 
present  form.  That  is  all  right;  I  have 
no  criticism  of  that.  But  it  was  not 
Introduced  in  its  pre.sent  form;  it  was 
introduced  and  duly  referred  to  th-' 
committee,  and  the  committee  reported 
it  back,  and  it  is  before  the  Senate,  and 
is  on  the  Calendar  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  stating  the  facts  correctly 
This  is  not  any  substitute  for  the  original 
resolution.  It  bears  no  number  whatso- 
ever. The  Senator  said  it  was  equivalent 
to  the  original  resolution  which  was  in- 
troduced from  tJie  floor;  but  that  was  not 
reported  out  by  the  committee,  because 
it  would  of  necessity  have  had  to  be 
refened  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  ar.d 
Administration  when  it  was  reported,  be- 
cause it  authorized  expenditures  for  an 
investigation. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  delay  the  ruling  of  Uic 
Chair.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  said 
earlier  that  this  resolution  has  been  han- 
dled in  a  legal  manner.  I  assimie  by 
that  he  means  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
liad  more  to  do  with  either  the  writin.u  of 
the  rules  of  this  body  or  the  interpreta- 
tion of  them  than  has  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

We  did  change  the  resolution  and  in- 
troduced it  in  a  somewhat  different  man- 
ner, in  part  because  we  wanted  to  get  it 
before  the  Senate  on  the  substance  of 
the  resolution.  We  also  changed  it  bc- 
cau.se  of  some  objections  which  were 
made  to  the  original  proposals.  Tlie  de- 
cision to  take  out  any  reference  to  money, 
for  example,  was  made  largely  becau.sc  it 
was  charged  that  we  were  going  to  set 
up  a  staff,  have  an  Investigation,  to  sub- 
pena people,  and  do  many  other  thin  i 
no  one  had  in  mind. 

It  is  difficult  to  diain  of  us  a  resolu- 
tion to  create  a  standing  committee  to 
conform  to  what  is  a  confused,  merged, 
double  subcommittee,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
admit  that  the  proceedings  of  that  joint 
subcommittee  are  somewhat  irregular.    I 


do  not  think  there  is  any  clear  precedent 
for  it.  Some  of  his  own  remarks  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Ajipropriations  Committee  informally 
agreed  to  let  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  preside  Tliere  is 
nothing  in  the  rules  that  mentions-how  to 
proceed  in  this  kind  of  joint  conmittee, 
which  is  not  a  .subcommittee.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  deal  with  substantive 
matters,  it  does  not  recommend  money 
for  the  CIA.  It  just  asks  the  CIA  to  .sit 
down  and  talk. 

So  what  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  decided,  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  5.  was  to  try  to  set  up  a  piocedure 
something  like  those  informal  arrange- 
ments. In  effect,  we  said.  "As  long  as 
you  are  so  informal,  why  not  let  us  come 
in  and  sit  with  you?" 

They  said.  "We  cannot  do  that,  be- 
cause of  the  acts  of  1947  and  1949," 

They  interpret  those  acts  as  though 
they  were  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  The 
acts  of  1947  and  1949  say  nothing  about 
reporting  secretly  to  anybody. 

But  they  said.  "No;  we  can't  do  that." 
F:\en  the  Director  of  the  CIA  came  up. 
We  said.  "Let  us  have  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
you  come  up  and  answer  questions 
which,  if  they  were  asked  in  this  other 
informal  joint,  merged  .subcommittee, 
you  could  answer  them  here," 

His  defense  was  that  the  act.s  of  1947 
and  1949  did  not  allow  him  to  do  that. 
That  is  an  utterly  ridiculotis  interpre- 
tation of  the  act.  ' 

Senator  Russell  said  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent decides  what  can  be  told  to  his  sub- 
committee and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  this  matter,  it  can  be  told. 
But  Admiral  Rabom  said,  "No;  it  is 
the  acts  of  1947  and  1949  that  deter- 
mine whether  I  can  talk  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  or  not." 

Everybody  knows  that  is  not  the  case. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  strange 
acency,  so  we  use  unusual  practices.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  was  using  un- 
usual praictlces  in  setting  up  this  kind 
of  joint  subcommittee.  All  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  this  procedure  here,  is  to 
assure  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee can  have  the  kind  of  information 
it  needs  in  order  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate,  so  that  it  may  pass 
judgment  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  what  is  before 
the  Senate,  nothing  else. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  we  sit  to- 
gether jointly  on  matters  of  procure- 
ment, and  on  inatters  of  authorization 
of  weapons,  for  the  simple  reason  tliat 
it  saves  time.  In  this  instance,  on  the 
CIA,  these  are  both  fonnal  subcommit- 
tees. We  sit  together  to  save  time.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  Tliey  are  not  In- 
formal; they  are  formal  subcommittees 
sitting  together  to  save  time. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  are  willing  to 
set  up  a  formal  subcommittee,  and  offer 
to  have  that  sit  with  your  two  formal 
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sut>committees.  But  as  far  as  we  were 
able  to  learn  from  what  Admiral  Raborn 
said,  as  to  our  formal  subcommittee  on 
the  CIA.  he  would  not  answer  questions 
asked  by  one  of  us,  which  he  would 
answer  if  asked  by  one  of  you, 

Mr,  MORSE,  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  parliamentary   inquiry? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Chair 
will  hear  the  Senator's  point. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. Does  the  Senator  jneld  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr,  GORE,  I  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  However,  t)efore 
yielding,  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  a  few  serioiLs  views  I  wish 
to  express.  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  this 
hassle  about  the  ixiint  of  order  and  the 
parliamentar>'  procedure,  so  I  will  yield 
the  floor,  and  seek  recognition  when  the 
Chair  has  made  his  ruling, 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr,  President.  I  wanted 
to  raise  a  parliamentary  inquii-y  rather 
than  a  point  of  order.  I  speak,  as  the 
Chair  knows.  I  am  sure,  most  respect- 
fully. 

As  I  understand  the  parliamentary 
situation,  what  is  really  pending  is  the 
point  of  order  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  The  Chair  seems  to  be  anxious 
to  rule  on  that  point  of  order. 

After  the  riiling,  there  is  a  probability 
that  there  may  be  an  appeal.  It  is  cus- 
tomary practice  of  the  Senate,  before  the 
Chair  rules  on  a  point  of  order,  that 
those  who  have  views  on  i:he  point  of 
order  can  be  h:'ard  before  the  Chair's 
ruling.  There  arc  many  reasons  for  that. 
One  of  them  is  that  after  the — 
if  the  arguments  that  are  submitted 
subsequently  indicate  that  he  is  wrong. 
In  all  due  respect  I  am  not  anxious  for 
the  Cliair  to  rule  at  the  present  time 
until  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  pending 
business  by  those  who  want  to  discuss  it. 
There  are  other  views  than  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  as  to  whether  or 
not  his  point  of  order  is  well  taken.  I 
think  that  the  Chair  is  entitled  to  have 
those  views  before  he  rules.  He  has  not 
had  those  views.  The  opportunity  has 
not  been  given  for  the  presentation  of 
the  views,  and  therefore  I  am  urging  that 
the  Chair  withhold  his  ruling  until  other 
Senators  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  points  of  \iew  on  the  point  o."  order 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

TTie  \aCE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Chair 
refers  to  rule  XX,  clause  1.  section  8: 

A  question  of  order  may  be  raised  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  except  when  the 
Senrite  is  dividing,  and,  unless  .submitted  to 
the  Senate.  fhaU  be  decided  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  without  debate,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Senate, 

Tlie  Chair,  tmder  that  precedent,  may 
indulge  whatever  debate  he  feels  may  be 
necessary  before  making  a  ruling. 

Mr.  MORSE,  That  is  why  I  did  not 
raise  the  point  of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chan- 
feels  it  would  be  helpful  for  the  proce- 
dure of  this  body,  to  get  the  point  of 
order  clearly  before  us.  to  have  the  Chair 
make  his  ruling,  and  then  whatever  de- 
bate may  be  desired  will,  of  course,  be 
permissible. 


Mr,  MORSE,  The  Chair  can  follow 
that  procedure,  I  only  wish  to  say.  the 
precedents  are  as  long  as  my  arm  that 
when  points  of  order  have  been  raised. 
Presiding  Officers  have  always  been  will- 
ing to  hoar,  for  reasonable  lengths  of 
time,  those  who  have  a  different  point  of 
view  on  the  point  of  order,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  to  the  Chair  their 
views  on  the  point  of  order.  They  might 
be  light,  you  know,  and  that  is  why  -we 
have  followed  that  practice. 

The  Chair  can  rule 'now  if  he  wishes 
to  rule,  but  I  think  it  most  unfortunate 
if  he  does,  because  I  think  those  who 
do  not  share  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  on  the  point  of  order  ought 
to  be  heard  before  the  Chair  rules, 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Chair 
wishes  to  be  ver>-  indulgent,  and  he  be- 
heves  he  is.  But  the  Chair  beUeves  it 
wiU  expedite  the  proceedings  to  liave  the 
Chair  make  his  ruling. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Chair  would  pe'rmlt.  I  would 
hke  to  make  my  point  of  order  clear. 

I  have  not  made  any  point  of  order 
that  this  matter  should  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  I 
stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  by  its  very 
nature,  it  would  create  a  charge  on  the 
Senate  and.  therefore,  was  witliin  the 
jurisdiction  of  tliat  committee;  but  I  did 
not  make  that  point  of  order. 

I  made  the  ixiint  of  order  that  this 
should  be  referred  vo  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  as  a  result  of . 
the  legislative  jurisdiction  thai  is  spelled 
out  in  rule  XXV.  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Be rA'ices.    The  rule  provides. 

to  which  committee  sh.'sll  be  referred  p.ll 
proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions. 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects :  ill  common  defense 
generally.  (2)  Tlie  Department  of  Defense. 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  and  the  Dei>aTtment  of 
the  Air  Force  generally, 

That  involves  all  of  your  national  se- 
curity agencies  and  other  agencies  set 
forth  in  this  resolution.  The  rule  goes 
on  to  set  forth  the  remainder  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  My  contention  is  buttressed 
by  the  fact  that,  in  rule  XX\^  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  to  show  the  clear  intent  of  the 
rules  to  protect  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committees,  it  is  provided  that  any  reso- 
lution relating  to  a  substantive  matter 
shall  first  be  referred  to  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  substantive 
matter. 

I  am  making  the  point  of  order  that 
you  cannot  bypass  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  duly  established  committee  by  any 
such  procedure  as  this. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
is  ready  to  rule,  and  will  not,  of  couise. 
foreclose  debate,  because  appeal  from 
the  ruluig  is  always  possible. 

The  situation  t)efore  the  Senate  is  a 
resolution  reported  from  Uie  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  not  a  resolution  tliat 
has  been  introduced  for  appropriate 
reference.  Tlie  situation  for  appropri- 
ate reference  is  different  from  that  of 
a  resolution  reported  from  a  committee. 

Under  rule  XXV.  the  standliag  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  are  created  and  the 
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subject  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  committee  is  enumerated,  but  there 
are  no  stipulations  limiting  what  the 
committee  might  report  in  an  original 
bill  or  resolution,  in  a  substitute  for  a  bill 
or  resolution,  or  what  the  committee  may 
include  in  on  amended -reported  version 
of  a  bill  or  resolution,  even  if  such  re- 
ported bills  should  include  subject  mat- 
ter the  predominance  of  which  would 
likely  belong  to  another  committee. 

There  is  no  rule  or  established  prece- 
dent of  the  Senate  to  sustain  a  point  of 
order  to  commit  such  a  reported  bill  to 
another  committee  which  properly  has 
jurisdiction  thereof;  there  is  only  an 
enumeration  of  the  subject  matter  be- 
longing to  each  committee. 

Obviously,  a  point  of  order  can  be 
made  that  such  a  bill  or  resolution,  in 
this  instance,  under  rule  XXV,  should 
have  been  referred  to  another  committee 
which  had  jurisdiction  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  subject  matter,  when  such  a 
measure  is  pending  before  the  Senate; 
but.  In  the  absence  of  an  exact  Senate 
precedent  thereon,  the  Chair  feels  ('om- 
pelled  to  submit  this  question  to  the 
Senate,  as  authorized  in  rule  XX,  for 
its  decision,  so  that  the  Senate  may  have 
a  guideline  in  the  future,  should  .snich  a 
question  be  raised  again 

The  Chair  makes  note  of  the  fact  that 
had  this  resolution  been  introduced  de 
novo  by  a  Senator  today  for  appropriate 
reference,  that  becau.se  the  CIA  had  been 
created  under  the  National  Security  Act. 
which  was  reported  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  that  was  In  Pub- 
lic Law  80-253.  in  1947 — that,  on  cu  -sory 
examination  of  this  resolution.  It  would 
have  been  referred  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

But  the  situation  is  entirely  diffe  -ent. 
This  resolution  orierinated  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  and  by  unanimous 
consent  is  before  the  Senate;  and  there 
is  no  precedent,  under  rule  XXV  or  any 
other  rule,  which  gives  the  Chair  any 
guidelines  or  any  direction  for  referring 
this  particular  re.'jolution  to  another 
committee,  even  though  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  substance  of  the  resolution 
rightly  belongs  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIi.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  wUl  state  It. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  Clialr's 
ruling — and  I  question  the  Chair  most 
respectfully — is  carried  out  to  the  ex- 
treme point,  that  would  mean  that  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  could  report  a 
resolution  on  any  subject  that  might 
concern  another  committee  and  get  it  to 
the  Senate  Calendar  without  reference  to 
the  proper  committee.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  that  would  violate  the  whole 
question  of  procedure  within  committees 
and  for  committee  consideration  if  that 
rule — and  I  say  it  most  respectfully — is 
carried  out  to  the  extreme  situation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
fully  understands  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts,   There  is  no  precedent  in  this 


matter.  We  have  examined  it  very  care- 
fully with  the  able  assistance  of  the 
Parliamentarian  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  always  the  possibility  of  averting  the 
situation  to  which  the  Senator  refers 
to  by  raising  the  point  of  order,  which 
is  exactly  what  was  done  today. 

What  the  Chair  seeks  from  the  Senate 
now.  in  light  of  this  situation,  is  to  have 
the  Senate  express  itself  and  to  make  its 
own  precedent  or  its  own  rule,  if  it  so 
desires. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquir>? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Then  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  Vice  President  has 
said  at  this  time  is  that  this  question 
is  not  only  a  question  referring  to  this 
resolution,  but  really  the  whole  prece- 
dent of  reporting  a  resolution  by  any 
committee  which  has  no  jurisdiction,  we 
assume,  over  the  subject,  and  having  it 
get  onto  the  calendar  without  proper 
con.sideration  by  the  committee  with 
jurisdiction.  So  it  is  a  very  broad  ruling. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the 
view  of  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tenne.s.see  correctly  understand 
that  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  a  point  of 
order  does  not  stand  and  is  not  amenable 
under  the  precedence  of  the  Senate,  and 
would  desire  the  Senate  to  expre.ss  itself? 
If  that  be  true,  the  Senate  can  do  so 
either  by  an  apfx^al  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  or  by  an  aflirmative  motion  to 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
question  before  the  Senate  Is  that 
correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  permit  the  Chair  to  consult  with 
the  Parliamentarian? 
Mr.  GORE.  Certainly. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  the  niling  of  the  Presidmg  Officer 
Is  to  submit  this  question  to  the  Senate. 
The  Chair  does  not  rule  that  the  point 
of  order  is  out  of  order.  The  Chair  rules 
that  because  there  Is  no  precedent  to 
guide  the  Chair  on  this  point  of  order, 
and  because  it  is  a  matter  that  relates 
fundamentally  to  the  jurisdictional  in- 
tegrity of  the  conunlttees  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  Chair  refers  to  the  Senate  the 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the  point 
of  order  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  Is  well  taken;  namely,  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  en- 
croached upon  the  juilsdiction  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  resolution  before  us  should 
be  referred,  because  of  the  predominance 
of  its  subject  matter,  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  before  it  is  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
under  those  circumstances.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  before  us. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  Is 
out    of    order    under    the    unanimous- 


consent  agreement  under  Chich  we  are 
operating. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  obser- 
vation of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  ii, 
well  taken 

Mr.  MILLER.  A  parliamentary-"  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  understand  th.it 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  includes  a  detti  - 
mination  by  the  Chair  that  the  subject 
matter  is  preponderantly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  is  that  particular  point  also 
left  open  for  the  determination  of  the 
Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  point 
of  order  Is  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  maintains  that  under  rule  XXV. 
this  resolution  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  before  the 
Senate  considers  the  resolution  for  de- 
finitive action. 

The  Chair  says  that  because  there  i.< 
no  precedent  on  this  exact  point  that  tlie 
Senate  must  express  its  will  on  the  poir.t 
of  order  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

(Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  further?  I  think  this  may  be 
important,  because  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
includes  a  determination  that  the  Sen- 
ator's point  may  be  perfectly  valid. 
There  may  be  a  preponderance  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  his  committee,  that 
would  be  one  thing;  but  it  could  be  an- 
other thing  if  the  Chair  is  rulmg  that 
this  is  completely  beside  the  point.  It 
may  be  and  it  may  not  be  preponderantly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Conunlttee.  Or  it  may  be  just 
the  mere  fact  of  the  point  of  order  hcim 
made  that  it  is  going  to  be  referred  to 
the  Senate.  We  can  vote  on  two  thin.is 
here,  that  Is.  our  vote  could  be  guided  by 
two  points;  one,  by  the  mere  point  of  or- 
der itself,  and  another  by  consideration 
of  whether  in  fact  that  point  is  fetctuaily 
sound,  in  that  this  Is  prepondcrantiy 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  might,  for  example,  decide  that  this 
is  not  preponderantly  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
therefore  I  will  not  uphold  the  point.  On 
the  other  hand — I  hope  I  am  gettimi 
across  to  the  Chair  my  point — I  think  ii 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Senate  to  know 
whether  or  not  we  are  voting  on  botli 
these  concepts,  one.  the  point  of  order 
itself,  or  two,  the  determination  of 
whether  or  not,  for  the  sake  of  discu.s- 
sion,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  correct 
In  his  position  that  this  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter. Is  it  not  the  question  that  if  we 
vote  "yea,"  it  sustains  the  point  of  order. 
if  we  vote  "nay,"  It  Is  In  opposition  to  the 
point  of  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is 
correct. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  The  point  of  order 
i.■^  debatable.  Is  it  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  iwint 
of  order  is  Ijefore  the  Senate,  and  the 
Chair  has  ruled  that  the  point  of  order 
is  debatable. 

Mr,  McCarthy.  Has  a  point  of 
order  been  made  against  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     No. 

The  point  of  order  is  that  the  resolu- 
tion appropriately  belongs,  under  rule 
XXV,  before  the  Armed  Seivices  Com- 
mittee, it  can  be  placed  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

Mr.  McCarthy.     That  is  debat.able? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  debat- 
able. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  inquire  about 
obtaining  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
resolution.     Could  that  be  done? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Not  until  the 
point  of  order  has  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Suppose  a  motion 
.should  be  made  to  table  the  resolution, 
and  that  motion  carried.  Would  it  then 
tc  in  order  to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
resolution? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas by  saying  that  under  tire  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  if  a  motion  to 
table  the  point  of  order  were  successful, 
or  carried,  it  would  not  be  ixissible  to 
complete  action  on  the  resolution  today, 
becau.se  only  procedural  matters  were 
included  in  the  unaiuiiious-consent 
afzreement. 

However,  at  a  later  time,  or  tomorrow, 
if  the  point  of  order  fails,  the  resolution 
could  be  brought  before  the  Senate  for 
con.sideration,  and  would  be  subject  to 
action  by  the  Senate  on  the  .substance  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  other 
words,  the  resolution  would  be  placed  on 
the  calendar  once  again,  and  be  subject 
10  being  called  up  on  motion,  for  con- 
clusive action  by  the  Senate. 

^Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Senate  today 
e.stablishes  a  precedent  and  requires  that 
tlu.s  ifsolution  be  sent  to  tlie  Armed 
Services  Committee,  may  I  inquire 
whether  or  not  the  Aimed  Services  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearinss  on  the  resolu- 
tion?   Heariruis  should  be  held. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  since  1948.  there 
have  been  13  Senate  re.soIutions  dealiiig 
With  the  investigation  of  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. Fou5  were  referred  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  none 
were  reported.  Six  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
none  were  reported.  Three  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  one  was  reported,  I 


think  In  1956.  I  think  all  of  us  know 
what  the  substance  of  this  resolution  Is, 
and  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  re- 
ferring it  to  the  Armed  Ser\ices  Com- 
mittee. If  the  Senate  wishes  to  reject 
this  on  the  procedural  question.  I  sup- 
IX)se  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
fi'om  doing  it.  But  I  hope,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  matter  has  been  before 
the  Senate  on  and  off  since  .1946.  and 
in  1956 — when  the  pres«:'nt  majority 
leader  made  a  great  fight  to  establish  a 
joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
at.0.  which  would  supci-vise  intelligence 
activities,  there  has  been  enough  prep- 
aration, it  seems  to  me,  for  us  to  act  on 
the  substance  of  the  matter. 

If  lieanngs  before  the  Anned  Sei-vices 
Committee  would  add  anything  to  this 
factual  record,  or  if  that  committee  had 
shown  any  interest  in  doing  something 
to  expand  the  jiu^isdiction  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  I  would  say  let  it  go 
to  the  committee. 

But  I  think  under  the  circumstances 
we  ought  to  face  up  to  the  subject  which 
is  before  the  committee. 

If  we  do  act  on  this  procedural  basis, 
it  would  be  easy  for  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  report  a  lesolution 
to  set  up  a  kind  of  standir.g  committee 
which  leaves  out  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  concentrates  only  on 
foreign  policy  aspects  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  and  the  Senate  might 
approve  such  a  resolution,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  President  ought  to 
instioict  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
to  come  up  and  answer  questions  put  to 
it  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

But  since  joint  jurisdiction  is  involved, 
we  proposed  the  resolution  in  the  form 
we  did.  I  think  the  issue  Is  before  the 
Senate.  Are  we  to  evade  our  responsi- 
bility and  slide  off  with  this  kind  of  vry 
limited,  specialized  interpretation  of  the 
rules? 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that  although 
this  may  be  considered  a  procedural 
question,  we  will  t>e  voting  on  a  more 
fundamental  question — on  the  merits  of 
the  resolution. 

It  will  not  be  considered  a  mere  pro- 
cedural question.  Representatives  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  askin? 
to  be  included  by  the  establishment  of 
the  new  committee.  W'e  should  decide 
the  issue  on  the  merits. 

May  I  ask  if  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has.  in  hearings,  made  such 
an  examination  of  the  op>erations  of  tlie 
CIA  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  conduct. 
and  can  it  give  to  Members  who  are  not 
on  the  Forei.gn  Relations  Committee  or 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  any  sub- 
stantial infoi-mation  which  would  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  the  commit- 
tee? Or  is  it  only  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion about  the  activities  of  the  CIA"' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  is 
asking  me,  we  have  had  hearings  twice 
this  year,  we  have  had  Admiral  Raboni 
before  tlie  conunittee;  we  have  had  them 
in  the  past.  But  this  year  in  particular, 
becau.se  of  the  various  articles,  the  arti- 
cles I  have  referred  to.  raising  questions 
about  CIA  activity,  the  book,  which  was 
a  bestseller,  called  "The  Invisible  Gov- 


eriunent."  all  these  things  have  devel- 
oped recently  and  because  of  certain 
well-publicized  activities  the  question 
arises  again.  The  Senator  knows  about 
publicity  in  the  case  of  the  Michigan 
State  University,  that  has  been  in  the- 
newspapers.  and  also  press  reports  of 
the  case  of  the  Estonian  refugees.  All 
ttese  have  rai.sed  questions  about  the 
activities  of  the  CIA. 

So  we  had  hearings  and  asked  the  CIA 
about  cert.ain  of  its  activities.  The  Di- 
rector was  willing  to  give  us  certain  re- 
ports about  armed  strength  of  certain 
nations  and  \arious  things,  most  of 
which  I  had  heard  in  other  briefings  on 
other  occasions  None-  of  this  was  par- 
ticularly new  or  especially  relevarifrto  the 
aspects  of  foreign  relations  in  which  I  am 
interested  and  in  which  most  of  my  com- 
mittee arc  interested. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions is  gi\en  iuri.sdictlon.  under  section 
8.  on  page  33  of  the  Senate  Manual,  "In- 
tervention Abroad  and  Declarations  of 
War."     [Omission.] 

When  asking  questions  in  this  field, 
we  were  told — and  I  have  the  executive 
record — "We  cannot  answer  such  ques- 
tions." 

As  the  Senator  says,  with  respect  to 
methods  and  soiu-ces.  methods  partic- 
ularly, of  course,  are  a  most  important 
aspect.  I  Omission]  I  think  many  of 
the  CIA  activities  tend  to  discredit  the 
integrity  of  our  country,  and  these  ac- 
tivities raise  a  number  of  questions  with 
respect  to  the  influence  on  our  foreign 
poUcy. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  an  implicit  con- 
clusion, the  resolution  that  the  present 
subcommittee  is  not  performing  its 
duties? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  implicit  in  it  at  all. 

Mr.  COOPER.     It  seems  to  me  to  be. 

Mr.  FLT..BRIGHT  The  .iurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  under 
the  re.solution.  is  es,sentia]ly  military. 
That  committee  is  interested  in  Viet- 
nam, in  bombing,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  itself,  as  evidenced  by  many  public 
.statements.  The  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  are  inclined  to  feel 
that  their  particular  mission  is  to  carry 
on  the  war  and  to  win  it;  whereas  I  think 
the  orientation  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  is  that  it  is  more  inter- 
ested in  finding  a  way  to  negotiate  peace. 
There  is  a  slinht  difference  in  their  in- 
terests and  approach. 

We  are  not  trying  to  oiu^t  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  or  any  other 
committee  from  their  legitimate  interest. 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  say  that  they 
have  no  interest  in  this  business.  We 
are  only  asking  them  to  allow  us  to  par- 
ticipate because  we  believe  this  subject 
Involves  a  very  imptortant  aspect  of  our 
foreign  relations — much  more  important 
today  than  when  the  CIA  was  created. 
It  was  created  in  a  period  when  the  Cold 
War  was  just  getting  underway.  It  was 
a  .small  operation  at  that  time.  Now  it 
has  become  worldwide. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  certain 
aspects  of  this  operation  have  been 
widely  publicized  and  are  not  secret  at 
all. 
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They  brag  about  their  success.  That 
involves  some  serious  question  of  policy. 
I  personally  question  and  have  grave 
reservations  whether  it  was  wise  for  the 
CIA  to  intervene  in  certain  countries.  I 
think  we  are  riding  for  much  trouble. 

I  know  I  read  in  the  newspapers  today 
very  optimi.stic  .statements  in  articles, 
reixirtedly  emanating  from  the  CIA. 
These  are  matters  of  very  serious  na- 
tional interest  to  this  country. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  Is  not  only  entitled  to  know, 
but  I  think  it  has  the  duty  to  know, 
about  these  activities. 

But  if  we  ask  the  CIA  If  they  use 
means  such  as  these  to  intervene  in  a 
country,  in  the  interest  of  those  coun- 
tries, they  say.  'It  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  answer  such  questions." 

Mr.  COOPER  Is  it  a  matter  of 
record,  if  it  is  not  confidential,  that  tliis 
has  been  done,  or  is  it  speculation? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  always  un- 
der the  iiihibition  to  say  that  I  cannot 
say  that  the  CIA  told  me,  but  I  have  in- 
numerable cases  and  have  before  my 
committee. 

I  did  sit  personally  in  a  hearirg  with 
the  President  and  Mr.  Dulles,  and  about 
15  others,  and  heard  him  make  the  case 
for  intervention  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  This 
is  public  information.  I  heard  this  with 
my  own  ears,  with  Allen  Dulles  promot- 
ing it.  I  was  there  for  2  hours.  This 
has  been  publicized.  What  has  been 
written  about  it,  by  and  large,  absolutely 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  read  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  I  must  sa./  that 
when  I  finished,  I  had  not  learned  much 
of  what  had  occurred. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  talking  about 
a  meeting  in  the  State  Department  with 
President  Kennedy.  This  was  before  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  Allen  Dulles  was  making 
a  case  for  it  and  was  urging  the  Presi- 
dent at  that  time  to  make  a  final  de- 
cision. This  matter  had  been  underway 
for  a  year.  He  wanted  a  final  decision 
that  would  be  a  green  light  to  proceed. 
I  was  there.  I  heard  it,  if  we  want  to 
go  into  detail.     That  is  the  record. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  we  ever  get  to  the 
point  of  voting  on  the  merits  of  the 
resolution,  and  we  should,  how  would 
we  vote  with  knowledge — unless  in  a 
session  like  this — actual  Information 
based  upon  fact  is  provided  us? 

Mr.  FUUBRIOHT.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  necessary  that  we  produce  proof 
of  them  in  each  of  these  two  instances, 
although  I  think  we  could  in  each  In- 
stance. The  general  proposition  seems 
to  be  that  the  CIA  operates  very  deeply 
and  broadly  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations. 

f  Omission.] 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  on  that  point  because  of  my 
experience  in  India. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  a  long 
time  ago. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  about  10  years 
ago. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  does  the 
Senator  know? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Because  I  was  given 
Information  by  the  State  Department. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  did  the  State 
Department  know— it  Is  widely  ru- 
mored— that  many  people  are  agents  in 
the  CIA?     They  do  not  know. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is  possible,  but 
I  thhik  It  Is  a  little  farfetched.  [De- 
letion. I 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  trying  to 
downgrade  them.  Many  of  them  liave 
been  there  longer  and  have  had  more 
exi)erience  than  the  Ambassador,  in 
some  cases  dominating  the  whole  team. 
In  many  cases,  they  are  better  trained 
and  better  paid. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  must  in- 
sist, even  though  this  record  is  being 
made  in  executive  session,  that  the  CIA 
officer  is  not  paid  as  much  as  an  Ambas- 
sador. There  is  not  a  single  chancery 
in  the  world  where  the  Ambassador  does 
not  receive  higher  pay  than  the  CIA 
representative.  The  Senator  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  a  CIA  agent  is  paid 
more  than  an  Ambassador.  My  infor- 
mation is  that  this  is  not  true. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
the  great  advantage  that  anything  one 
says  atKDut  the  CIA  cannot  be  challenged. 
The  New  York  Times  said 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is 
the  Senator's  Bible.  But  it  is  not  the 
Bible  alway.s.  I  do  not  challenge  the 
Senator's  statement.  I  did  not  hear  all 
the  statement  about  It.  but  the  Senator 
did  not  offer  any  proof  that  the  CIA  was 
supporting  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  can  never  of- 
fer proof. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  If  they  are. 
it  is  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  and 
the  criticism  ought  fco  be  launched  at  the 
President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  offer 
criticism.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[  Mr.  Cooper  I ,  £isked  a  question  about  the 
interest  that  we  have.  I  was  not  talk- 
ing in  this  case  about  the  President. 
[Deletion.]  This  was  years  ago.  It  was 
widely  reported  not  only  in  the  New  York 
Times.  It  was  widely  reported  that  this 
was  an  interest  of  the  CIA.  This  is  a 
matter  of  foreign  relations.  It  is  cer- 
tainly more  of  prime  Interest  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  than  it  is  to 
the  Armed  Services  Conmilttee. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  stated 
that  he  has  no  interest  in  knowing  about 
many  of  these  things. 

That  is  not  so  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  because  we  have  a 
different  interest.  'We  are  not  interested 
only  in  prosecuting  a  war  or  building  a 
big  Military  Establishment,  which  is  a 
legitimate  interest  of  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee. We  are  not  trying  to  Infringe 
on  that  at  all.  We  are  interested  in 
foreign  relations,  and  that  comes  under 
section  8  "Interventions  Abroad  "  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  There 
Is  express  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  matter  of  intervention,  under  section 
8,  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. This  is  much  more  explicit  than 
the  Senator's  committee  with  respect  to 
jurisdiction  over  the  CIA.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  rules  that  specifically 
mentions  the  CIA. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  'What 
about  the  other  agencies?    'What  about 


the  Department  of  Defense  Intelligence 
Agencies,  which  are  much  larger  tliaii 
the  CIA?  They  are  covered  by  the  re.^o- 
lution.  The  Senator  continues  to  reftr 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  SeiTiccs  as 
if  we  were  a  warlike  group.  We  aie  not 
acting  as  a  group  of  people  who  a:e 
trying  to  get  this  counti-y  engaged  in  a 
war.  I  do  not  believe  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  Is  interested  in  get- 
ting the  country  engaged  in  a  war.  The 
Armed  Senices  Committee  is  interested 
to  see  that  the  country  is  prepared  t  > 
fight  a  war  wiierever  it  is.  1  have  no 
apologies  to  make  for  that.  That  i.s 
where  my  interest  it. 

I  am  frightened  by  people  who  waiii 
to  disarm  this  country.  They  scare  n.e 
to  death.  There  are  many  of  them  m 
hiKh  posi:ions.  I,  for  my  part,  want  to 
maintain  the  security  of  the  United 
States  at  all  costs.  If  that  means  that 
I  am  a  hawk,  I  am  a  hawk.  I  was  not  w. 
favor  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  say  l!.;r. 
the  Senator  was. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  was  not 
in  favor  of  getting  there:  but  we  aie 
there,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  winning  the 
war  there,  and  bringing  our  people  home 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  has  nothiii  ■ 
to  do  with  the  resolution.  That  js  .i 
diversion;  it  is  a  red  herring. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Geoi-gia.  The  Sen- 
ator attached  a  string  to  the  red  hcnin: 
when  he  said  we  were  interested  in  war 
The  Senator  is  the  one  who  is  drawm 
the  red  herring.  We  are  not  Interestcc! 
in  war:  we  ai-e  interested  in  peace  a.- 
much  as  anybody  else. 

I  want  to  strengthen  our  national  de- 
fense system  as  a  backing  for  peace 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Nolxxiy  is  que.-;- 
tioning  that.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
worried  about  disarmament.  I  think 
the  present  budget  is  $60  billion  for 
armament.  The  only  agency  that  cot 
more  money  out  of  Congress  than  the 
Executive  has  even  asked  for.  I  did  not 
say  the  Senator  is  a  warmonger,  but  that 
the  main  interest  of  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee is  to  supply  the  armed  service.^ 
with  weapons  to  prosecute  the  war  and 
win  it.    Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Our  mair. 
interest  Is  to  have  a  Military  Establi.^h- 
ment  to  preserve  the  lives  of  Americari 
men  all  over  the  world.  The  Senator 
makes  me  think  I  might  have  more  votes 
than  I  thought  I  had.  I  am  encouraged 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  does  not  have 
many  on  his  side  who  are  going  on  the 
theory  that  our  committee  has  war- 
mongers, and  that  it  is  necessary  to  put 
members  of  his  committee  on  a  com- 
mittee to  hold  us  down  and  to  keep  away 
from  the  Third  World  War. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  ha,'- 
to  go  off  on  the  war  issue,  then  we  are 
stronger  than  I  thought  we  were  I 
really^thought  the  Senator  had  his  point 
won. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  commonsense  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  put  two  questions  to  the  Senator. 
One  that  puzzles  me.  and  one  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 


First,  all  these  agencies  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  President,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  goes  for  foreign 
policy  and  for  our  intelligence.  Tlie 
question,  therefore,  which  I  ask  the 
Senator  is:  Ai-e  we  not,  by  introducing 
any  oversight  whatever  in  this  matter, 
over  and^above  what  we  have,  challeng- 
inc  the  President?  We  are  getting  an- 
other avenue  of  review  of  what  he  is 
doing  about  intelligence,  iii  this  case,  of 
the  Nation.  In  other  cases,  we  look  into 
other  matters. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  short  answer 
Ls  that  this  procedure  has  been  in  effect 
ever  since  the  creation  of  the  CIA.  The 
mci-ged  subcommittee  has  been  operat- 
ing. There  is  nothing  new  about  it. 
The  simple,  narrow  questioir  is,  should 
three  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatiorus  share  the  opportu- 
nity to  know  about  the  CL^.  Tliat  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  We  are  not  challenging 
anybody.  There  is  nothing  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  unusual.  It  arises  out  of 
the  legitimate  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relation.s.  one  miaht 
say.  and  the  Interest  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  other  question  of 
elucidation  for  Senators  who  are  mem- 
bers of  neither  of  these  committees. 
Will  the  Senator  tell  us  how  he  under- 
stands how  any  of  the  i-est  of  us  can  get 
any  information  ai)Out  the  CIA  now, 
and  whether  that  opportunity  will  be 
enhanced  by  the  passage  of  the  re.solu- 
tion  which  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  brought  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  it  would 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  Committee. 
Tins  present  committee  is  under  the  in- 
hibition not  to  reveal  classified  informa- 
tion. There  is  certain  infomiation  they 
can  tell  us  that  is  not  classified.  It  is 
similar  to  what  happens  on  other  com- 
mittees, such  as  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  which  have  hear- 
ings. If  one  is  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, there  are  certain  things  that 
they  will  not  tell  you,  and  certain  things 
that  they  will.  I  think  we  cannot  be  so 
categorical  that  it  will  be  complete. 

I  think  that  the  judgment  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  be  greatly 
improved  if  they  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  activities  of  the  CIA.  I  think  they 
might  even  exercise  some  influence  on 
the  CIA  if  the  CIA  does  some  of  the 
things  it  is  reported  to  do.  I  cannot  say 
for  .sure  that  they  do  them.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  use  [Deletion]  at 
least  it  has  been  stated — that  they  u.se 
Michigan  State  University.  I  suppose  it 
could  lt>e  reasoned  from  that  that  they 
use  others.  My  knowledge  is  very  limited 
In  responding  on  the  merits,  but  this 
being  in  a  field  that  is  very  important  to 
foreign  relations — and  assuming  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  the 
.same  competence  as  do  the  other  cdm- 
mittees — It  ought  to  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  them  to  know  what  is  going  on, 
and  possibly  it  might  produce  some  good 
Ideas  as  to  how  the  operations  of  the  CIA 
could  be  improved. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  If  three  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioiis  are  as- 
signed to  this  committee,  will  they  con- 
sider it  tlieir  obligation  to  brief  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Flelations,  or  will  they  have  to  keep  a  wall 
between  those  three  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  think 
there  would  be  a  rea-sonable  exchange, 
particularly  with  reference  to  questions 
that  have  to  do  with  policy.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  take  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion. I  think  it  would  be  very  important 
that  they  know. 

We  have  had  some  cases  I  Deletion  1 
in  which,  without  getting  into  the  merits, 
allegations  about  the  degree  of  commu- 
nism were  involved.  This  is  a  Hiatter 
of  great  importance  m  arriving  at  sound 
judgment.     I  Deletion.! 

If  we  perform  any  function  of  value. 
it  is  advice  and  consent  under  the  Con- 
stitution. How  can  we  give  any  advice 
that  is  worth  anything  if  we  are  not 
informed  as  to  what  is  going  on.  and  if 
we  do  not  have  information  on  which 
to  base  a  judgment?  Our  advice  would 
be  very  ."superficial  if  we  did  not  have 
some  infonnation  from  the  best  avail- 
able sources. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachu.sett.s  (Mr.  S.'vltonstall ]  would  like 
to  be  indulged. 

I  Omission] 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  an.swer  to 
the  question  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  as  one  member  who  ha.-;  sat 
on  that  subcommittee,  now,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  may  say  that  when  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  asks  me  a  question 
regarding  the  CIA.  I  try  in  private  con- 
versation to  give  him  an  answer  to  *he 
best  of  my  ability.  Occasionally  .some- 
thing may  come  up.  and  I  say.  "I  can't 
tell  you  at  length  about  it":  but  I  try 
to  give  him  an  answer.  That  came  up 
with  Senator  Dwonsliak,  of  Idaho,  a 
number  of  years  aso.  I  had  a  number  of 
conversations  with  him.  He  was  not  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  but  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  I  tried  to  iiandle  it  satis- 
factorily with  him  in  that  way.  I  hope 
it  satisfied  him. 

Mr.  JjWITS.  Can  we  assume,  Sena- 
for  Russell,  that  that  is  generally  so? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Tlicre 
were  some  subjects  that  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  disclo.se.  For  example,  we 
were  told  about  the  construction  of  the 
first  U-2.  I  would  not  have  t)een  in  con- 
versation with  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  that  subject.  I  know  I  would  not 
have  revealed  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tnat  is  correct. 
That  is  a  commonsense  rule. 

.Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  But  as  a 
nile.  I  have  been  very  free  to  disclose  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  any  infomiation 
I  had  available  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. There  were  three  or  four 
in.stances  such  a-s  that  that  I  would  not 
have  dLsclosed.  and  would  not  in  the 
future.  They  were  .so  vital  and  could 
have  had  such  a  catastrophic  effect  if 
they  did  get  out.    I  was  using  that  as 


an  illustration  of  one  of  the  few  that  I 
would  not  have  discussed. 

But  penerally  speaking,  as  to  matters 
that  pci-tain  to  information,  and  how 
reliable  it  is.  dealing  with  questions  about 
other  countries.  I  feel  free  to  discuss  them 
with  Members  oi-  the  Senate.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  Senate.  Some 
Senators  have  different  ideas  of  the 
vahie  of  information:  but  generally 
speaking.  I  should  say  that  95  percent, 
97  percent,  or  98  percent  of  the  informa- 
tion. I  would  feel  free  to  give  to  the 
Senator  fi-om  New  York  or  any  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
verv  much  for  this  elucidation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Some  few  days 
ago,  someone  spoke  of  a  fairly  extensive 
research  and  intelligence  office  in  the 
Department  of  State.  I  checked  with 
the  stall  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  a-sked  if  we  had  had  any 
hearings  or  had  called  any  witness  con- 
cerning tiie  Research  and  Intelligence 
Office  in  St.ate.  wiiere  operations  are 
more  akin  to  foreign  policy  than  CIA. 
operation,  which  are  relatively  closer  to 
questioiis  of  national  defense. 

I  ask  in  all  sincerity ;  Would  it  not  be 
well,  before  we  continue  worrying  so 
much  about  the  lack  of  information  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  .s  obtain- 
ing from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  we  give  consideration  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  intelligence  operations 
in  the  Slate  Department.  That  surely 
comes  within  the  operations  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  had  a 
number  of  conversations  in  my  office 
and  Mr  Tom  Hughes,  of  that  agency; 
and  if  at  any  time  the  Member.s  of  the 
committee  wished  to  see  him,  they  could 
have  met  him.  But  it  is  no  news  to  the 
Senator  that  this  is  a  modest  operation 
compared  with  the  CIA  They  are  un- 
der all  the  inhibitions  that  the  State  De- 
partment functioiis  under. 

I  have  never  had  any  meetings  that 
embraced  defense  intelligence  opera- 
tions. The  CIA.  I  submit,  tsniot  es.<;en- 
tially.  solely,  or  even  predominantely 
engaged  in  military  intelligence.  It 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  civilian  af- 
fairs. In  fact.  It  lias  more  to  do  with 
civilian  subjects  tiian  military,  because 
militiiry  operations  are  .vd  large,  unless 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  duplication 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
some  years.  I  did  not  realize  until  re- 
cently that  the  Department  of  State  also 
had  a  Research  and  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion, regardless  of  its  size. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  very  small 
operation  compaied  with  this  and  in- 
volves a  very  small  amojii^t  of  money. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  f  would  hope 
that  if  we  looked  more  into  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  we  would  take  a 
look  at  the  intelligence  operations  of  the 
Department  of  State,  becau.se  State  is 
closer  to  foreign  policy  than  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelhgence, 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No :  I  do  not  think 
they  have  nearly  the  Influence  anywhere 
that  the  CIA  has. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  state- 
ment and  to  raise  a  point? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  the  floor,  but  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr  STE>rNIS.  I  wish  to  raise  •\  point, 
but  not  on  the  merits  of  the  res<jlution. 
As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  under- 
stands the  position  of  the  Chair — not 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  because  the 
Chair  did  not  make  a  ruling — the  Chair 
has  submitted  to  the  Senate  what  is. 
in  effect,  the  question  whether  the 
Senate  should  write  a  new  rule.  I  in- 
vite attention  to  rule  XXV,  which  covers 
15  pages  of  the  Senate  Manual.  Rule 
XXV  carefully  sets  forth  the  names  of 
all  the  committees  and  what  their  juris- 
diction shall  be,  and  expressly  providing 
that  bUls  introduced  shall  be  referred 
to  tho6e  committees,  and  that  when  the 
committees  have  considered  the  meas- 
ures, they  shall  reix>rt  them  uj  the 
Senate  . 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  say  that  a  bill 
or  resolution  introduced  by  some  com- 
mittee does  not  have  to  go  this  route: 
that  all  these  15  p>ages  of  the  rule  are  not 
controlling,  are  not  gruldellnes,  unless  the 
Senate  so  finds  that  they  are.  That  is 
why  this  is  such  an  Important  ruling. 

Unless  we  vote  to  sustain  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
f  Mr.  Russell  1 .  we  shall  be  setting  a  prec- 
edent whereby,  I  respectfully  submit, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  may 
write  a  bill  on  agriculture,  report  It  to 
the  Senate  as  such,  and  thereby  abrogate 
a  rule  which  covers  15  pages  of  the  Sen- 
ate Manual. 

Do  we  want  to  set  a  precedent  like 
that,  merely  to  pet  at  this  problem?  I 
do  not  think  we  do.  If  we  are  to  launch 
out  on  a  plan  of  such  a  kind  as  that, 
how  shall  we  meet  situations  like  this? 
Should  not  the  question  itself  of  how  the 
rule  shall  be  applied,  be  referred  to  a 
committee  that  is  expert  In  the  particu- 
lar field  for  study  and  consideration,  and 
then  be  reported  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  finish  my 
thought?  We  are  confronted  with  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching,  serious  matters, 
as  I  see  It,  that  could  poesibly  come  up 
under  the  rules.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
we  will  be  violating  the  spirit  of  rule 
XXV  if  we  voted  for  the  resolution  even 
thouRh  it  was  reported  by  a  cwnmlttee. 
Ninety-five  Senators  may  introduce  a 
bill  jointly  and  pledge  to  support  it; 
but  under  the  rules.  It  would  have  to  be 
referred  to  a  committee  for  a  study  of 
the  particular  subject  matter. 

We  .shall  be  creating  a  precedent  in 
haste  in  our  vote,  unless  we  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  Senator  from  Georgia.  If  we 
do  not  vote  to  s^istain  his  point  of  order, 
any  committee  could  come  in  on  a 
divided  vote,  and  regardless  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  the  Senate  could  start  It  far 
on  its  way  toward  passage,  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  committee  or  wh.ethcr 
the  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  com- 


mittee  which    was   essentially   charged 
with  resi)onslblllty. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  tried  to  make 
the  same  point  with  the  Vice  President. 
Is  It  not  tnie  that  if  the  Senate  sustains 
the  point  of  order  rai.sed  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  we  should  try  to  write  a 
new  rule  or  should  amend  the  rules  so 
that  they  would  cover  this  subject  and 
not  leave  it  open? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  If 
wc  are  going  to  follow  the  general  pur- 
pose and  int^-nt  of  the  standing  rules, 
that  is  one  thing.  I  say  that  if  we  want 
to  change  the  rule,  it  should  be  done 
only  after  study. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  I  yield  tu  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  for  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question  only. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  if 
we  do  not  sustain  the  p>oint  of  order,  it 
will  raise  the  question  that  any  legisla- 
tion could  be  brought  up  in  committee 
without  any  hearing  and  reported  to  the 
Senate  such  as  is  Involved  in  the  resolu- 
tion now  jjending.  This  would  present 
a  most  serious  question  as  to  the  han- 
dling of  any  legislation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  one  of  the 
main  purposes  for  which  rule  XXV  was 
written  in  its  delineation. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  I  did  not  realize  that  he  wished 
to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
this  parliamentary  inquiry.  If  the  point 
of  order  is  not  sustained,  would  the 
action  of  the  Senate  constitute  a  prec- 
edent for  the  proposition  that  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  could  report  and 
call  up  for  action  by  the  Senate  resolu- 
tions or  bills  Involving  substantive  mat- 
ters not  within  the  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  reporting  committee? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  essentially  correct  in  that  statement 
and  question.  In  other  words,  a  com- 
mittee could — I  doubt  whether  it  would — 
report  a  resolution  that  is  not  within  the 
substantive  area  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  CAlSfNON.  Would  such  acUon 
here  today  constitute  a  precedent  of  the 
Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  point 
of  order  is  not  sustained,  the  precedent 
would  be  established  that  a  committee 
could  originate  a  resolution  on  its  own, 
and  send  it  to  the  calendar,  even  though 
the  substance  of  the  resolution  fell 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  a  very  fine  ques- 
tion that  presents  the  point  of  the  whole 
subject. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  an  interesting  point  to  ii;c 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  For  sonie 
years,  I  have  been  trj^ng  to  get  a  seleci 
committee  to  study  what  was  happening; 
to  the  $15  billion  we  were  spending  fi  r 
research  which  was  relevant  to  the  ques- 
tion of  patents  on  Government  research, 
but  I  could  not  get  to  the  chairman  o' 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  whirh 
would  have  primary  Jurisdiction,  or  to 
the  appropriate  subcommittee,  to  con- 
duct hearings  to  look  into  it. 

But  now  I  find  that  the  Parliamen- 
tarian failed  to  advise  me  that  all  I  h;.ti 
to  do  was  to  get  my  own  Committee  (•:, 
Finance  to  report  a  resolution  from  the 
subcommittee.  I  never  knew  that  th.it 
could  be  done,  even  though  we  had  no 
jurisdiction.  But  I  am  frank  to  .<;ay 
that  It  is  interesting  to  know,  if  that  i.s 
the  case,  that  every  committee  would  be 
able  to  report  bills  on  any  subject  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  their  committees 
The  Committee  on  Finance  could  report 
bills  relating  to  public  works  or  aeri- 
culture.  Any  other  committee  could  do 
the  .same  thing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  nie  and  permit  me  to 
make  an  obser\ation,  without  his  losi.".;- 
the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of, Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  was  intrigued  by  t!ie 
argument  of  my  good  friend,  the  dLstin- 
gTiished  Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr 
FuLBRiGHTl  that  it  is  advisable  to  pass 
thLs  resolution  so  that  he  might  be  in  a 
position  to  give  advice  when  he  is  asked 
to  advise  or  consent  to  something. 

I  do  not  want  to  disillusion  the  good 
Senator  from  Arkansas  by  saying  that 
even  if  the  resolution  were  passed,  he 
might  find  himself  in  the  same  unhappy 
position  in  which  I  found  myself  on  one 
occasion  when  I  was  practicing  law 

An  old  womsin  came  into  my  office 
She  laid  a  problem  before  me.  I  did  as 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wishes  to  do 
I  got  fully  advised.  I  took  down  my  law- 
books and  read  the  cases  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  her  problem.  I  studied  that 
problem;  I  looked  Into  the  statutes.  I 
was  fully  in  a  position,  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  desires  to  be,  to  give  her 
my  advice.    I  gave  her  my  advice. 

She  got  up  and  started  out  of  my  office 

I  said,  "Walt  a  minute.  You  owe  me 
five  dollars." 

She  said,  "What  for?"  I  said,  "For  ray 
advice." 

She  said,  "I  ain't  gwine  to  take  It. " 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  may  set 
the  resolution  passed  and  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  advice,  but  he  may  have  the 
same  unhappy  misfortune  that  I  once 
had,  and  not  have  his  advice  taken. 

Mr.  STia>WIS.  I  thank  tlie  Senator 
from  Nevada,  for  his  Inquiry,  and  I  thank 
the  Vice  l^esldent  for  his  very  frank. 
candid,  and  correct  response  which  has 
pointed  up  this  question  exactly  as  it 
should  be. 

I  hope  thai  If  we  are  to  establish  a  rule 
to  cover  situations  such  as  this,  it  will 
be  done  after  study,  deliberation,  and 
care,  rather  than  as  a  procedural  mat- 
ter on  this  pending  matter. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr,  GORE.  As  a  countermatter  for 
con.slderation,  counter  to  that  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr,  Cks- 
NONl,  I  suggest  that  many  questions  in- 
volved in  legislation  have  overlapping 
juri.sdiclion. 

If  this  point  of  order  is  strictly  and 
literally  interpreted,  there  would  be.  if 
.-sustained,  many  instances  in  which  res- 
olutions or  biUs  are  reported  by  com- 
mittees that  infringe  upon  or  deal  witli 
subject  matter  that  has  dual  or  multiple 
jun.sdiction.  and  will  be  subject  to  such  a 
point  of  order. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  serious  matter 
of  procedure,  dealing  with  an  issue  that 
is  before  the  Senate,  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  on  the  calendar.  There  are 
many  instances  in  which  the  Senate  acts 
on  a  question  reported  by  a  committee, 
and  which  deals  with  a  subject  matter 
that  could  be  dealt  with,  and  indeed  in 
other  parts  is  dealt  with  properly,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees, 

Mr-,  STENNIS,  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  brief  remarks  In  regard  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see  has 
said  concerning  the  parliamentary  ques- 
tion rai.sed  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
But  I  shall  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  by  saying  that  no  committee 
has  been  more  diligent  in  exercising  ju- 
risdiction than  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
that.     They  should. 

The  other  day  a  resolution  was  re- 
ported by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  dealing  with  a  declaration 
aealnst  nuclear  warfare.  No  one  was 
oppased  to  it,  but  the  Senator's  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Insisted 
that  It  should  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  because  the 
resolution  dealt  with  international  rela- 
tioiis. 

I  can  recall  a  number  of  other  occa- 
sions when  a  measure  might  p<>rhaps 
have  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
committee  or  two  committees,  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  after  they  had  been  reported. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  .Louisiana.  A  few  days 
ago.  the  Senator  from  Tennes-see  did  a 
magnificent  job  of  upholding  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
when  a  bill  was  passed  which  would  have 
had  a  revenue  Impact.  After  the  bill 
had  been  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  bill  stayed 
there  for  a  year  before  we  finally  re- 
ported it  back.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee did  not  like  our  ver.sion  and  they 
took  it  back  to  their  bosom.  Tliey  re- 
ported It  again  their  way.  But  there 
was  no  objection  to  the  appropriate 
committee  which  had  a  prior  claim  to  it 
looking  at  the  bill  and  having  the  bill 
In  committee. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr    RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  think  that  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  have  said  in  any  way  invali- 
dates the  point  I  made;  they  buttress  it. 
Indeed,  they  point  out  instances  of  over- 
lapping jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  very  brief  statement  in  re- 
gard to  a  matter  wliich  I  think  at  least 
ought  to  be  made  a  matter  of  record, 
in  relation  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  said  in  regard  to  the  inquiry 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  as 
to  whether  some  committee,  such  as  the 
Fubhc  Works  Committee,  could  not 
bring  to  the  Senat*"  a  re.solulion  dealing 
with  agriculture. 

There  is  a  question  of  fact  here  that  I 
think  we  arc  overlooking  in  the  debate, 
and  that  is  the  claim  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  that  the  CIA  involves 
itself  in  foieign  policy  as  well  as  In 
armed  senices  matters  and  other  mat- 
ters Involving  the  field  of  intelligence. 
It  is  the  position  of  most  of  us  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  that 
Is  true,  that  the  CIA  does  involve  it.sclf 
in  foreign  policy, 

Mr,  President,  it  was  not  the  desire  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  or  Mr,  McCarthy  or  anyone 
else  en  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
that  this  matter  initially  be  handled  by 
this  procedure.  Quite  to  the  contrai->', 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  sought  to  work  out  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Armed  Ser^•ices 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  an  agreement  whereby  three 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee would  be  added  to  the  subcommit- 
tee that  is  riven  jurtsdiclicn  over 
conferring  with  the  CIA, 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  who  has  ever 
taken  the  position  that  the  full  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  should  have  that 
information.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  who 
did  not  recognJze  that  whoever  was  se- 
lected from  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  three  people  selected  would 
be  present  just  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  eveo'  other  member  of  the 
present  seven-man  subcommittee  is 
present,  but  to  protect  secrecy,  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  have  stated,  they 
have  made  a  policy  of  saying  what  could 
be  said  in  their  conferences  with  other 
Senators,  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
responsibilities  not  to  disclose  this  se- 
crecy to  the  Senators. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  object  to 
that.  But  eveiT  attempt  was  made.  Mr, 
President,  to  tiT  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment whereby  three  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  could  be  added 
Xo  this  subcommittee.  t>ecause  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
t^-e— and  I  happen  to  think  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact — that  the  CIA  involves 
itself  in  questions  of  foreign  policy.   And, 


speaking  respectfully,  the  door  in  effect 
was  closed  to  us.  The  only  procedure 
made  available  was  that  the  issue  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 

We  took  judicial  notice  that  we  knew 
what  the  decision  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  be,  that  they  were  not 
going  to  be  for  it.  And  after  all,  we  feel 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  a  jurisdictional  interest,  and  that 
the  Senate,  through  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  has  an  interest  m  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  having 
made  available  to  it  the  mformation 
on  foreign  policy  that  it  needs  to  serve 
the  Senate  as  an  agent  of  the  Senate, 

Mr.  President,  if  we  sustain  the  point 
of  order  of  the  Senator  fi-om  Georgia, 
we  are  saying  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  this  issue  will  have  to 
be  submitted  to  a  committee  that  really 
would  be  set  up  as  prosecutor  and  jury 
and  judge,  btx'au.se  at  least  m  the  first 
deci.'^iin.  which  would  be  at  the  lower 
court  level,  to  contuiue  my  analogy,  the 
Supreme  Court  would  be  the  court  of 
final  app>ea!,  Tlie  Senat*  should  be  our 
court  of  final  appeal  after  the  appro- 
priate committee  finishes  with  its  report, 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  my  fellow  Senators 
that  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  overrule  on 
the  floor  of  tlie  Senate  the  judgment  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  the 
Appropriations  Committee  I  happen  to 
think  they  are  the  two  most  powerful 
committees  m  tlie  Senate  as  far  as  hav- 
ing all  the  presumptions  with  them,  as 
far  as  being  sustained  by  the  Senate, 

Therefore  I  wish  to  .say — and  I  com- 
mend my  chairman — that  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT  and  Senator  McCarthy,  I  think. 
were  offered  no  other  procedui-al  course 
if  they  were  going  to  carry  out  their  re- 
spon-sibilities  in  their  positions  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  than  to 
follow  tiie  cour.se  of  action  that  we  have 
followed. 

It  falls  within  the  prerogative  of  the 
Senate,  in  a  situation  such  as  this,  where 
we  have  a  conflict  over  jurisdiction,  to 
really  "function,  in  effect,  as  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  which  the  Senate  is  doing 
now. 

To  argue  again  by  analogy,  if  the  Sen- 
ate can  discharge  a  committee,  if  It  can 
take  an  item  away  from  a  committee  and 
bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  it  can 
act  now.  In  fact'.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  times  in  the  experience  of 
those  of  us  who  have  served  any  period 
of  time  in  the  Senate  at  wliich  we  i:ave 
taken  matters  directly  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  without  their  ever  going 
to  a  committee 

So  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
really  was  put  in  a  po.sition.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, where  this  was  the  only  feasible 
procedure  available  to  it.  to  try  to  get 
the  Senate,  acting  "as  a  committee  of 
the  whole"  to  pass  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  committee  ought  to 
have  some  voice,  by  way  of  three  repre- 
sentatives, by  way  of  information  about 
the  operations  of  the  CIA  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  we  were 
not  able  to  work  that  out,  I  criticize  no 
one  for  the  fact  that  we  did  not  work  it 
out,  because  each  person  Involved  was 
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sincere  and  perfectly  honest,  to  him- 
self. In  the  judgment  that  he  followed. 
But  it  Is  not  a  good  situation.  Mr. 
President:  because  after  all,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  ought  to  act  as  two 
flnpers  in  the  same  mitten — not  In  the 
same  glove,  but  in  the  .same  mitten.  We 
should  be  working  hatid  to  hand.  Mr. 
President,  there  .should  never  have  been 
raised.  In  my  judgment,  this  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  deny  to 
three  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  an  opportunity  to  be  better 
able  to  serve  the  Senate  as  agents  of  the 
Senate  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  by 
giving  them  the  same  access  to  informa- 
tion that  three  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  and  three  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  have.  I  think 
that  Is  the  question  of  fact  that  is  in- 
volved. And,  of  course,  you  can  color  it 
or  discolor  it  all  you  want  to;  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiries  about  a  hypothetical 
case  as  to  what  would  happen  If  some 
committee  did  something,  that  is  not 
the  issue  before  us.  What  is  before  us, 
when  all  is  said  and  done.  Is  whet'ier  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Senate, 
whether  It  is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
country,  to  have  three  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  joined 
with  three  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  three  memb«rs  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  having 
access  to  the  Information  of  the  CIA 
and  to  be  represented  by  three  members 
as  each  of  the  other  two  committees 
are'' 

If  you  want  to  put  your  Foreign  Re\&- 
tlons  Committee  in  the  position  wh;re  it 
cannot  give  the  Senate  all  the  service 
that  it  should  be  able  to  give,  as  its  agent 
In  the  field  of  foreign  pjolicy,  then  sustain 
the  point  of  order  of  the  Senator  from 
Greorgia.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  becau.se  of  a  remark  that  he 
made  in  regard  to  the  Issue  Involved — 
it  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  keep  the  Senate?  ad- 
vised on  foreign  policy.  If  you  slam  this 
door  in  the  face  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  you  are  denying  it  entrance 
into  one  aspect  of  American  foreign 
policy  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  enter, 
just  as  much  as  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  entering  into  that  a-'naect 
of  foreign  policy  as  well  as  military 
policy,  and  that  three  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  access 
to. 

So  I  close,  Mr.  President,  by  saying  the 
real  issue  here  today  Is  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  wishes  to  support  its  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  grtvlng  It  equal 
treatmejit,  along  with  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  Committees,  in 
accessibility  to  information  now  denied 
it.  in  connection  with  the  CIA. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiiT- 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Section  2  of  this 
proposed  new  standing  committee  reads: 

It  BliaJl  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on 
Intelligence  Operation*  to  keep  Itaell  fully 
and  ciirrently  Informed  of  the  activities  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Bureau  of  Intelli- 


gence and  Research  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  other  agencies  of  the  government 
In  so  far  as  the  activities  of  such  agencies 
relate  to  forelg^n  intelligence  or  counter- 
intelligence. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  an  extensive  intelli- 
gence and  counterintelligence  opK-ratlon. 
Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  if  this 
.standins?  committee  was  formed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  2  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  counterintelligence  and  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Invrstigation  would  be  taken  away 
from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  put  under  this  joint  committee? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  could 
be  the  Senator's  interpretation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTqN.  May  I  say  re- 
spectfully that  I  did  not  ask  for  my  in- 
terpretation. I  asked  the  Chair's  In- 
terpretation, based  on  what  the  resolu- 
tion says. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  the  Chair  to  give  an  in- 
terpretation of  legislation  or  of  a 
resolution. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  that  the  Parliamentarian  give 
a  decision? 

Let  me  state  it  again.  "This  agency 
would  control  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  insofar  as  the  activities  of 
such  agencies  relate  to  foreign  intelli- 
trence  or  counterintelligence." 

I  would  like  a  ruling  from  the  Par- 
liamentarian as  to  whether  that  means 
the  extensive  operations  in  this  field  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
would  thereupon  leave  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  go  to  this  new  joint 
committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ruling 
the  Senator  seeks  Is  not  within  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Chair  or  the  Par- 
liamentarian. 

'Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. » 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  has  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  S'^TMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  make  one  more  statement — 

Originally,  this  resolution  had  the 
words  in  it  'the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation." Later  those  words  were 
taken  out.  But  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
have  a  determination  on  this. 

I  have  been  told  by  people  m  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  taking  these 
words  out  would  not  take  the  preroga- 
tives of  this  new  committee  out  over  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  whatever  the  Chair's  personal  views 
may  be.  that  it  is  not  the  prerogative  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  to 
Interpret  a  resolution  or  a  bill  presented 
by  a  committee  or  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
A  Member  of  this  body  who  knows  the 
rules  as  well  as  anybody  said  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  me  to  make  this  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  He  felt  It  was  In 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
may  make  the  inquiry,  but  may  I  sug- 


frest  that  the  Senator  refer  to  the  proc- 
essor of  the  resolution;  the  Chair  has 
no  power  to  interpret  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  sustained,  the 
effect  of  it  will  be  to  refer  a  resolution 
which  Is  clearly  within  the  juri.sdiction 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  thf> 
Armed  Services,  Committee.  That  \- 
what  the  effect  of  it  will  be.  and  I  a  k 
the  Chair,  is  that  not  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  poli.t 
of  order  Ls  sustained,  the  effect  of  th; 
action  of  the  Senate  will  be  to  refer  this 
i-esolution  to  the  Armed  Services  Ccn:- 
mittee. 

Mr.  IX)NG  of  Louisiana.  Exact',- 
Now,  Mr.  President,  this  relates  to  thr 
colloquy  that  I  had  with  the  Senat  ■:■ 
from  Tennessee.  A  committee  that  6:A 
not  have  jurisdiction  of  a  resolution  re- 
ported the  resolution;  the  committee  thnt 
does  have  jurisdiction  of  It  makes  the 
pomt  of  order  that  this  is  in  their  juris- 
diction, and  they  want  it  referred  to 
them. 

I  have  never  seen  It  happen  in  th  .^ 
entire  Congress  that  a  committee  v.-h:rh 
had  jurisdiction  of  a  bill  was  denied  the 
bill. 

Many  times,  the  Finance  Committf  .-• 
has  requested  reference  to  our  commit- 
tee of  some  measure  that  had  only  ar^. 
incidental  revenue  impact. 

Recently  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary thought  that  a  bankruptcy  mattir 
was  their  jurisdiction.  The  Finance 
Committee  did  not  agree  with  that  vv.- 
tirely  becaiise  it  had  a  revenue  impact 
We  took  one  position  ;  they  took  another 
So  we  voted  on  it  here  in  the  Senate 
But  both  committees  were  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  it.  And  the  com- 
mittee, as  it  turned  out,  that  had  the 
greatest  jurisdictional  interest,  prevailed 
on  that  oc<»sion. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  that  if  the 
Committee  on  Finance  wishes  to  report 
out  a  bill  that  has  only  incidental  reve- 
nue involvement,  but  that  regulate.? 
interstate  and  foreign  cwnmerce,  the 
bill  should  be  referred  to  the  Commerce 
Committee,  if  there  is  anybody  on  the 
Commerce  Committee  that  would  like  lo 
have  a  look  at  that  bill. 

I  have  in  my  office  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  with  the  request  that  when 
the  Finance  Committee  was  throuph 
looking  at  a  matter  that  involves  tax- 
ation and  also  Involves  foreign  opera- 
tions, we  should  make  it  available  u 
them. 

I  have  told  the  chairman  that  I  do  not 
know  that  we  will  report  the  bill  at  nil. 
but  In  the  event  we  did,  I  would  be  plad 
to  dhscuss  the  matter,  and  we  would  work 
it  out. 

That  is  how  these  matters  u.sually  hap- 
pen. I  have  never  known  of  an  occa.'^ion 
where  the  committee  that  had  jurisdic- 
tion was  denied  the  right  to  even  see  a 
bill,  except  on  one  occasion  with  regard 
to  a  civil  rights  matter,  where  the  Senat* 
thought  It  just  had  to  keep  it  on  the 
calendar,  because  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  certain  not  to  reiwrt  it.  But 
when  a  bill  is  clearly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 


tee, and  is  reported  here,  and  a  point  of 
order  is  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
.'Armed  Services  Committee,  the  matter 
should  be  put  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  has  juri.sdiction  over 
it,  and  see  what  they  will  do  with  it. 

If  the  committee  does  not  wish  to  re- 
port the  measvtfe,  we  can  come  in  with 
a  discharge  petition,  if  we  cannot  pet  it 
out  of  the  committee,  or  wait  until  some 
other  measure  comes  alone,  and  offer  it 
on  that.  There  are  all  kinds  of  ways 
to  bring  a  matter  to  a  vote.  But  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
repeal  rule  XXV.  That  is  what  it 
means. 

Mr.  GrORE.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  has  pointed  out  some  more  in- 
stances of  overlapping  jurisdiction.  I 
could  suggest  to  him  that  a  natter  af- 
fecting the  Investment  tax  credit  for 
US.  taxpayers  Investing  abroad  is  now 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
where  it  belongs.  It  came  in  here  as  a 
treaty,  and  It  belongs  in  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  Mr.  President,  that 
raises  an  interesting  point.  It,s  purpose 
and  its  principal  effect  is  on  the  internal 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
a  subject  matter  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  Con.'^tilution  that 
requires  that  treaties  go  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  look  at  rule  XXV,  and  he  will 
see  It  right  there. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  that  is  a  rule  of  the 
Senate,  not  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  LONGof  Ijoulsiana.  That  is  what 
I  said. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  I  could  cite  some 
other  things.  Is  Food  for  Peace  a  for- 
eign policy  measure,  or  a  domestic 
agricultural  measure?  I  could  name 
dozens  of  instances  of  subject  matter—— 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.     Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  simply 
wish  to  protect  my  rights.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  trespass  on  the  Senator'.s  rif.'hts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
want  to  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  pleading  with  the 
Senate  not  to  adopt,  preccdentlally.  a 
hard-and-fast  rule  which  would  plague 
us  The  Senator  has  cited  instances  of 
comity  between  committees. 

Tliat  is  the  only  way  tliat  the  Senate 
of  the  United  Stales  and  its  committee 
.structure  can  operate.  I  would  that  it 
had  prevailed  m  this  instance. 

The  CIA  gathers  Information,  inter- 
prets information,  reachin;;  conclusions 
upon  which  decisions  of  our  Government 
are  based.  If  that  is  not  a  vital  part  in 
the  decisiomnakjng  process  of  foreign 
policy,  I  would  not  know  how  to  describe 
It 

Tile  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
nought,  In  conforndty  with  the  practice 
of  comity,  to  reach  some  understanding, 
.st-ine  modus  operandi,  of  Its  senior 
members  having  access  to  this  vital  In- 


formation. That  was  denied  the  com- 
mittee. So  the  committee  has  come  in- 
to the  Senate,  its  parent,  asking  for  tlie 
right  to  have  access  to  information  on 
which  to  base  its  conclusions,  which  it 
can  use  in  rendermg  its  responsibilities 
to  the  Senate. 

Many  of  lliese  questions  are  of  over- 
lapping juri.sdiction. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  the  Senator  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  GORE,  I  will.  I  have  .sought 
the  oi^ixirtunity  to  make  .some  brief  re- 
marks all  afternoon.  If  the  Senator 
will  bear  with  me  momentarily,  1  will 
close. 

I  Omission.  1 

But  was  that  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  say  to 
the  Senate.  It  was  a  dual  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  GORE.  Just  one  second.  I  do 
not  know'  which  committee  should  have 
priority.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  as- 
sign priority.  If  ue  abide  by  the  nale  of 
comity,  then  we  will  make  both  commit- 
tees, along  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, fingers  in  the  mitt-en  in  this 
operation. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point  I 
make  is  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  had  this  resolution.  They 
reported  it.  They  did  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  it,  but  they  had  it.  They  re- 
ported it.  That  is  why  it  is  here.  If  we 
arc  going  to  deny  the  committee  that  had 
primar>'  jurLsdictlon  of  this  resolution 
an  opportunity  to  have  that  resolution  in 
committee  and  do  what  the  committee 
wants  to  do  with  that  resolution,  it  will 
be  the  only  lime  that  this  Congress  has 
denied  a  committee  having  jurisdiction 
that  right  to  look  at  the  resolution. 

If  this  point  of  order  is  sustained,  that 
will  not  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Gcorpia  has  .some  ideas 
about  how  the  matter  might  be  worked 
out  amicably  between  those  involved. 
But  we  are  going  to  have  to  decide 
whether  to  respect  the  jurisdiction  and 
faithful  record  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who.  in  my  opinion,  has  done 
a  magnificent  job  in  my  17  years  here — 
he  has  never  leaked  a  national  secret, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  call  attention  to  a  story  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  20,  1952,  The  Sen- 
ator who  leaked  the  information  is  not 
here  any  longer.  The  Senator  was  sin- 
cere, but.  Inadvertently  he  leaked  some 
of  our  vital  secrets. 

!  Omission.  1 

Then  here  is  a  stor>'  that  appeared  in 
Drew  Pear.son's  column  about  .something 
that  happened  at  the  White  House  the 
other  day.  The  story  is  substantially 
correct.  It  occurred  between  two  Sena- 
tors, I  wiis  one  of  them.  I  don't  think 
I  am  the  leak.  That  was  a  completely 
secret  meeting.  It  was  fully  agreed  that 
this  matter  sliould  be  the  kind  of  thing 
that  should  all  be  secret.  What  leaked. 
actually,  was  not  a  security  secret.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  £igreed  that  every- 
thing that  was  said  would  be  secret. 

Then  here  is  a  story  of  a  fellow  Sena- 
tor who  came  lo  me  and  in  a  personal 


conversation  asked  me  why  I  could  not 
help  him.    I  told  him  why  I  could  not 

I  said,  "This  is  confidential.  It  would 
be  embarrassing  to  a  fellow  Senator, 
but  here  is  the  situation." 

We  read  it  in  Drew  Pearson's  column. 
The  other  fellow  said  that  he  didn't 
leak  it.  I  know  that  I  didn't  leak  it. 
Somebody  did.  But  there  it  is,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Senators  are  not  always  good 
security  risks, 

Mr.  MCCARTHY,  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  So  if  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  how  we  can  pro- 
tect national  secrets  and  help  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  do  the 
job  it  wants  to  do.  I  certainly  think 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
RrssELLl  and  his  fine  committee,  who 
have  never  leaked  a  secret  in  17  years, 
should  be  in  a  position  to  study  this 
matter,  before  we  act  on  it. 

(Omission.! 

It  seems  to  me  that  anybody  who  Is 
involved  on  a  committee  of  this  sort 
should  be  picked  by  those  who  are  best 
at  keeping  secrets  after  they  have  had 
several  years  to  observe  him  as  one  of 
those  who  keeps  secrets  best. 

Certainly  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  .lurisdiction  They  ought  to 
b^icrmitted  to  have  the  measure.  If 
w^fclo  not  sustain  the  point  of  order, 
this-  will  be  the  first  time  we  have  per- 
mitted one  committee  to  usurp  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  committee,  and ' 
when  the  point  was  made,  the  request 
was  made  here  on  the  floor  to  deny  the 
committee  with  primary  jurisdiction  the 
right  to  look  at  that  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  Pre.<:ident.  earlier 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  !Mr.  Cannoh] 
asked  the  Chair  for  a  ruling  on  this 
question.  In  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
he  said:  "If  the  point  of  order  is  not 
sustained,  will  the  action  of  the  Senate 
constitute  a  precedent  for  a  proposition 
that  any  committee  of  the  Senate  could 
report  and  call  up  for  actions  bills  and 
resolutions  on  substantive  matters  not 
within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
i-eportins    committee?" 

The  answer  to  that  question  was: 
"Yes." 

I  should  like  to  propound  a  parlia- 
mentarj-  inquirj-  that  I  think  ties  m  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
just  been  talking  about.  Look  at  it  the 
other  way.  Suppose  the  point  of  order  is 
sustained.  Since  this  is  a  precedent  we 
are  establishing  here,  would  the  action  in 
sustaining  the  point  of  order  constitute 
a  precedent  for  the  proposition  that  no 
committee  of  the  Senate  can  report  and 
call  up  for  action  by  the  Senate  a  reso- 
lution or  a  bill  involving  substantive 
matters,  partly  but  not  preponderantly 
witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  reporting 
committee^ 

The  ■VICE  PRESIDENT.  First  of  all, 
the  Chair  would  say  that  while  a  prece- 
dent Is  established — or  at  least  the 
beginning  of  one — a  committee  would  not 
be  prohibited  from  reporting  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  resolution  or  a  bill,  A  point  of 
order  could  be  raised,  if  such  committee 
did  report  a  resolution  or  a  bill  where  the 
predominance  of  the  subject  msftter  was 
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not    within    the    Jurisdiction    of    that 
committee. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  make  It  clear  that 
there  is.  of  course,  a  relevancy  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  resolution  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  But  the  his- 
tory of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
as  one  of  the  intelligence  groups  referred 
to  in  the  resolution  is  one  of  having  been 
reported  from  the  Hou.se  Committef  on 
Armed  Services,  from  the  Senate  Cam- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services,  under  the 
terms  of  the  National  Security  Act. 

So  the  Chair  earlier  responded  that 
under  cursory  examination  of  the  resolu- 
tion, had  It  been  introduced  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  referral, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian 
the  Chair  would  most  likely  have  re- 
ferred It  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
ifi  not  a  difference  of  opinion  over  where 
that  referral  should  go.  But  the  prece- 
dents would  have  indicated  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

To  answer,  now,  the  Senator's  in- 
quiry  

Mr.  MILLER.     May  I  repeat  it? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Lf  the  point  of  o-der 
is  sustained,  would  the  action  constitute 
a  precedent  for  the  proposition  that  no 
committee  of  the  Senate  could  report 
or  call  up  for  action  by  the  Senate  sub- 
stantive matters  partly  but  not  prepon- 
derantly witliin  the  legislative  juriidic- 
tion  of  the  reporting  committee? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor's question  leads  the  Chair  to  make 
tliis  observation;  The  sustaining  of  the 
point  of  order  would  be  a  precedent,  but 
It  would  not  necessarily  be  a  prohibition 
upon  a  committee  In  this  case.  If  a 
point  of  order  were  made,  the  precedent 
that  has  been  established  could  be  used 
in  the  future  to  sustain  the  point  of  or- 
der, and  this  concerns  measures  predom- 
inantly within  the  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other committee.  Likewise,  a  decision  of 
the  Chair  is  always  subject  to  an  appeal. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  ruling  is  precise- 
ly what  I  want,  Mr.  President,  because 
the  Chair  had  previously  given  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  a  ruling  on  a  prece- 
dent, that  If  the  point  of  order  were  not 
sustained,  the  action  of  the  Senate 
would  constitute  a  precedent  for  the 
proposition  that  any  committee  of  the 
Senate  could  report  out  and  call  up  for 
action  by  the  Senate  resolutions  or  bills 
Involving  siibstantlve  matters  not  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  reporting  com- 
mittee. 

That  is  clear  to  me.  but  I  think  the 
request  I  have  made  of  the  Chair  is  more 
responsive,  at  least,  to  what  I  intend  to 
do  when  I  vote  on  this  proposition.  I 
understand  the  Chair  to  make  clear  that 
this  does  not  prohibit  it,  but  that  If  the 
point  of  order  is  sustained,  there  would 
be  a  precedent  for  the  position  that  no 
committee  of  the  Senate  can  report  out 
and  call  up  for  action  by  the  Senate 
resolutions  or  bills  involving  substantive 
matters  only  partly  but  not  predom- 
inantly within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
reporting  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  word  is 
"predominance"  of  the  subject  matter, 
not  Just  "involving." 


Mr.  MILLER.     That  Is  correct. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  a 
precedent  is  not  a  rule;  a  precedent  es- 
tablishes a  guideline  for  the  Senate  and 
for  the  Presiding  Officer  when  he  makes 
rulings  upon  a  jx)lnt  of  order. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  so  understand  the 
Chair.  But  I  also  wLsh  to  make  clear 
that  I  understand  the  Chair  to  say  this 
would  be  a  precedent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  speak  very  briefly  on  the 
question  that  Is  before  us. 

The  issue,  as  I  understand  it,  on  which 
the  Senate  must  vote,  is  whether  this 
resolution  offered  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  should  be  referred  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  or 
whether,  if  the  point  of  order  Is  not  sus- 
tained— or  if  the  appeal  is  not  sus- 
stairied — then  it  will  go  on  the  calendar 
tomorrow. 

In  other  words.  It  is  a  very  simple  i.ssue, 
as  to  whether  the  resolution  should  go 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  on 
the  calendar  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  On  the  question 
of  procedure,  I  should  like  to  speak 
briefly.  Ordinarily,  If  this  was  Intro- 
duced by  an  individual  Member  of  the 
Senate.  It  would  go  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  brought  out  this  resolu- 
tion, and  Is  asking  the  Senate  to  consider 
it  without  having  it  referred  to  what  we 
believe  Is  the  proper  committee,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  fact  that  I  wish  to  bring  out  Is 
that  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
sit  together  on  the  subject  of  the  CIA 
In  order  to  simplify  the  hearings,  get  the 
Information  that  they  need,  not  only  for 
the  jurisdiction  and  the  work  of  the  CIA, 
and  to  find  out  what  It  Is  doing,  but  also 
for  the  amount  of  money  that  It  needs. 

On  the  merits  of  the  situation 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  interest  of  the 
committee  stems  from  its  establLshed 
Jurisdiction  under  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  order 
to  fulfill  our  res.Donslbility  to  the  Senate 
we  must  consider  the  amounts  requested 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  the 
existing  procedure  has  proven  to  be  a 
good  one. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  why  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  Joined  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  these  hearings,  and  to 
save  time  and  to  carry  out  our  objectives 
of  followmg  the  work  of  the  CIA  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Yes. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  had  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence   and    conversatlonB    with    Senator 


Russell  of  Georgia  on  this  matter,  and 
this  goes  back  to  March. 

I  started  to  put  this  in  the  Record 
when  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  a  mo- 
ment ago,  was  talking  about  this  matter 
For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  to  Senator  Russell,  of  Geor- 
gia, and  his  reply,  relating  to  the  subject 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows; 

March   16,  1966 
Hon,  Richard  B,  Russell, 
VS.    Senate. 
Washington.    DC. 

Dear  Dick:  As  you  probably  know,  there 
have  recently  been  a  number  of  new  pro- 
posals In  the  Senate  to  create  a  speciii 
watchdog  committee  on  the  CIA,  to  Etudy 
the  effects  of  CIA's  activities  on  foreign  rei.i- 
tlons.  or  otherwise  to  involve  the  Congre.^ 
to  a  greater  aegree  In  legislative  oversight  of 
Intelligence  activities, 

.Several  members  of  the  Committee  on  F;  r- 
elgn  Relations  have  become  particularly  in- 
tprpsted  In  relationships  between  the  CIA  and 
the  Department  of  State  and  tn  procedures 
for  coordinating  the  work  of  the  CIA  with 
foreign  policy.  In  this  connection.  It  h  is 
l>een  suggested  that  a  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  be  created,  with  membership  drawn 
from  the  Committees  on  Approprtatlo.n.5. 
Armed  Services,  and  Foreign  Relations,  to 
provide  legislative  oversight  of  the  whole  In- 
telligence community.  A  draft  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  accomplish  this  Is  being  privately  cir- 
culated. I  do  not  know  whether  It  will  be 
Introduced. 

It  occurs  to  me.  however,  that  ."iclected 
members  of  the  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  now  meet  together  from 
time  to  time  for  substantially  this  same  pur- 
pose. I  wonder  what  you  would  think  'f 
Informally  adding  members  of  the  Forelen 
Relations  Committee  to  that  group.  This 
would.  I  think,  do  a  good  deal  to  allay  tie 
concern  which  several  Senators  feel.  w!thoi;t 
the  disadvantage  of  attracting  as  much  r,  - 
tlce  as  a  formal  resolution  of  the  Senate,  In 
addition.  I  should,  in  candor,  express  my  own 
view  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit K'e 
lias  a  valid  interest  in  Intelligence  activi- 
ties— -Just  as  has  the  Department  of  State  In 
the  Executive  Branch. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.    W.    FtTLBBICHT. 

Chairman. 
Handwritten  note  by  JWP:  I  would  like  to 
discuss  this  with   you   within  the  next  few 
days  at  your  convenience.     I  have  In  mind 
three  members. 

US,  Senate. 
CoMMrrrEX  on  Armed  Sebvices. 

April  30, 1966. 

Hon,  J.  W,  PULBRIOHT,  . 

vs.  Senate, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Bill:  As  you  know  from  the  sever;il 
conversations  we  have  had  on  the  subject 
matter  of  your  letter  suggesting  a  new  com- 
mittee or  a  revision  of  the  present  Commit- 
tee for  Oversight  of  the  CIA,  I  have  delayed 
answering  your  letter  until  I  had  an  op- 
fjortunlty  to  talk  to  all  of  the  Senators  on 
the  present  oversight  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services, 

After  discussing  It  individually  with  several 
members  of  the  committee,  I  called  a  meet- 
ing, and  the  matter  was  thoroughly  covered 
at  length  and  in  detaU.  The  unanimous  con- 
clusion waa  that  It  would  be  unwise  to 
Increase  the  size  of  the  groupe  that  meet 
Jointly  for  convenience.  Without  any  reflec- 
tion whatever  on  the  Committee  on  Forelpn 
Relation*,  for  which  we  all  have  the  greatest 
respect,  the  responalblllty  for  legislative  over- 
Bight  under  the  Legislative  Reorganization 


Act  of  1948  Is  clearly  that  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Servicee,  which  orlgl- 
n.itcd  the  legislation  creating  the  CIA  as  well 
a£  the  National  Security  Council,  and  all 
legislation  coordinating  the  work  of  each  unit 
of  the  intelligence  community. 

As  you  Icnow.  the  Subcommittees  are  com- 
p,)sed  of  the  ranking  members  In  seniority 
on  the  Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriation,";,  Ina.smuch  a.-:  there  was 
ron.siderable  dupllratlon  i  for  illustration. 
Senators  Saltonstall.  Smith.  Stennis  and  I 
a:i  are  on  both  Committees),  purely  for  the 
purposes  of  convenience  the  two  Subcom- 
mittees have  met  Jointly  and  Senator  Hayden 
.'(■quested  me  to  act  as  Chairman, 

We  are,  of  course,  not  able  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  the  effectiveness  of  our  ovc^lght, 
but  I  think  I  can  state  with  assurance  that 
throughout  the  course  of  a  year  no  agency 
of  the  Government  spends  as  much  time  be- 
fore its  oversight  and  appropriations  com- 
mittees as  does  the  CIA.  Tlie  work  of  the 
CIA  1.S,  of  course,  related  to  international  and 
fireipn  relations,  but  no  more  so  than  the 
work  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
i.:.-c  .'uid  nature  of  our  military  establish- 
ment, of  course,  is  largely  determined  by  the 
6t4itus  of  our  international  relations.  In- 
deed, there  Is  ,i  great  deal  of  connection  on 
down  the  line  between  the  various  commit- 
tees P,nd  the  suljject  of  ttielr  oversight,  but 
nr.der  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  Senate. 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
undoubtedly  has  jurisdiction  In  this  case  on 
ni.itters  other  than  budgetary. 

With   assurances   of   personal   esteem   and 
be^t  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Richard  B  Russell. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  question, 
though,  that  I  was  leading  up  to — I  make 
the  point  tliat  this  docs  not  come  as 
any  surprise  to  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee;  this  has 
been  under  discussion  since  March — 
what  does  the  Senate  think  about  this 
being  sent  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, with  instructions  to  report  back 
111  2  weeks? 

I  liave  no  objection  to  their  looking  at 
it.  They  know  all  about  it.  We  have 
di,scu.ssed  It  ad  infinitum.  It  seems  to 
me  the  subject  should  be  con^^idered  on 
the  merits;  if  the  Senate  does  not  wish 
to  have  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
look  at  the  matter,  then  it  ought  to  vote 
not  to.  If  it  thinks  we  have  a  legitimate 
interest,  we  ought  to  vote  for  it.  If  thi.s 
,  question  of  procedure  Is  important,  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  look  at 
It.  I  have  no  objection  at  al!  to  an  agree- 
ment that  it  go  over  to  the  committee  for 
2  weeks,  is  no  problem  at  all. 

The  same  thing  is  true  about  these  de- 
tails as  to  how  you  appoint  a  chairman. 
We  were  trying  to  make  it  in  accord  with 
what  we  believed  to  be  the  wishes  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  If  he  wishes  to 
change  those  provision.s.  wj  will  be  more 
than  willing  to  con.sider  his  amendments, 
aLso.  It  was  in  an  effort  to  try  to  make 
thi.s  resolution  as  consistent  with  present 
practices  as  possible,  in  the  same  way 
that  I  informally  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  if  he  would  be  willing 
for  us  informally  to  be  members  of  that 
fubccmmittee.  That  was  the  simple 
way.  I  originally  tried  to  solve  this 
matter. 

But  It  did  not  work  out.  The  idea  that 
the  Armed  Services  Commiitec  ought  to 
look  at  It  does  not  offend  me  in  the  least. 
I  am  very  agreeable  that  they  look  for 
It, 


Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  a  very 
short  statement  that  I  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  does  the 
Senator  think  about  that  proposal? 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL,  I  am  just  one 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, 

Mr,  SALTONST.\LL.  I  would  be  happy 
to  ta!k  it  over  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  momentarily  here? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 

Mr,  GORE,  The  distinguished  junioi 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  a  few  moment.' 
aijo,  referred  to  the  bills  on  bankruptcy 
which  Involved  dual  and  overlapping 
jurisdiction.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciarv-  Committee,  That  com- 
mittee made  its  recommendation,  and 
it  was  then  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, with  the  understandine — I  think 
with  the  instructions — that  the  commit- 
tee report  the  bill  back  with  its  recom- 
mendations within.  1  believe,  2  or  3 
weeks,  or  some  such  time. 

Tliat  is  a  procedure  that  is  frequently 
resorted  to  with  overlapping  jurisdic- 
tions. I  think  it  is  quite  generous  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  made 
this  suggestion,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
Will  accept  it.  including  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  briefly  dis- 
cuss the  merits  and  the  work  of  our  com- 
mittee on  the  CIA.  I  believe  everyone 
here  understands  the  issue  today,  which. 
I  repeat,  is  a  very  simple  one.  as  to 
whether  this  matter  should  go  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  or  whether  it 
should  go  on  the  calendar  tomorrow. 
Tli.'it  is  the  only  issue  before  us. 

On  the  merits  of  the  work  of  the  CIA 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  let  me  say 
first  that  the  chairman  of  our  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  has  assumed 
the  chairmanship  of  the  joint  hearings 
at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, has  called  meetings  constantly,  and 
especially  when  there  is  any  subject  that 
we  believed  was  of  importance  that  we 
should  discuss  al  the  tunc.  He  has  been 
a  hard  working,  able  chairman,  who  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  who  has  taken  a  tre- 
mendous interest  in  this  subject  of  the 
CIA  and  the  armed  services  generally; 
and  I  think  he  has  a  greater  memory  and 
understanding  of  the  precedents  of  the 
Senate  than  any  other  Senator  that  I 
know. 

As  a  member  of  that  committee.  I  have 
never  been  refused  an  answer  to  any 
question  that  I  have  asked.  I  have  al- 
ways received  all  the  answers  to  all  the 
questions,  from  whomever  may  be  the  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA,  I  believe  that  we  get 
the  information  that  we  think  is  helpful, 
and  that  we  should  know,  in  connection 
with  legislation. 

One  point  that  I  do  not  think  has  been 
made  especially  complete  or  clear  this 
afternoon  is  that  the  CIA  is  essentially 
under   the   National   Security   Council. 


Tlie  National  Security  Council  is  headed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Commandfer  in  Chief,  and  has  as 
members  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retar>'  of  Defen.se,  the  CIA  Director,  and 
a  number  of  othjjr  imixjitant  Cabinet 
officials. 

The  CIA  is  essentially  different  from 
an  ordinaiT  deportment  like  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, where  Congress  has  a  very  impor- 
tant relationship,  because  of  the  person- 
nel involved,  because  of  the  duties  in- 
volved, and  because  of  the  legislative 
questions  involved, 

Tlie  CIA  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  it  essentially,  as  it  is 
in  my  mind  essentially,  a  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive estabhshmcnt,  the  White  House 
establishment. 

The  President  calls  upon  the  CIA  for 
infoi-mation.  factfinding  information 
'that  he  needs,  just  as  he  asks  his  secre- 
tary, or  just  as  he  asks  men  like  Mr. 
Rostow  and  other  people  in  his  office  for 
fads  on  situations  in  which  he.  and  he 
alone,  at  the  end,  has  to  make  a  decision. 

In  that  way,  the  CIA  is  different  from 
the  ordinary  departments  As  such,  it 
comes  under  a  different  categorj-.  if  you 
will,  in  cur  legislati^'e  work  here.  Essen-  ' 
tially  it  is  a  factfinding  body  With  all 
the  questions  that  arise  about  the  mak- 
ing of  foreign  policy,  it  only  makes  for- 
eign policy  when  it  finds  facts  for  the 
Chief  Executive,  on  which  to  act;  and  - 
if  it  carries  out  any  policy  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  as  brought  out  this  after- 
noon, it  is  doing  so  essentially  under  the 
orders  of  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Eind  the 
National  Security  Council. 

So  I  say  that  I  believe  the  CIA.  so  far 
as  the  legislative  processes  are  con- 
cerned, is  adequately  handled  in  the 
manner  that  it  has  been  handled.  Per- 
haps I  am  prejudiced,  because  I  have 
been  on  that  committee  now  for  a  good 
many  years;  but  essentially  we  could 
work  problems  out.  And  as  I  said  be- 
fore to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
have  never  refused  to  tell  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  an  answer  to  a  question  re- 
garding the  CIA  and  its  activities,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

Naturally  there  are  one  or  two  aspects 
of  the  subject  that  perhaps  we  could  not 
answer  in  detail.  But  the  fundamental 
policies  involved  we  could. 

I  wish  to  make  one  more  statement. 
Assume  we  establish  this  committee  that  ^ 
is  requested  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
as  a  formal  committee.  What  is  its  juris- 
diction? I  am  a  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  We  cannot  pass 
legislation  to  the  Senate,  We  have  to 
send  any  legislation  that  we  want  to  the 
BfMsking  and  Currency  Committee  or  the 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

If  this  committee  is  established  as  a 
formal  committee,  what  will  be  its  juris- 
diction'' Will  it  pass  on  appropriations, 
and  say  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, •'This  is  it :  you  appropriate  this  simi 
of  money"? 

If  It  is  going  to  act  on  defense  matters. 
Is  it  going  to  say  to  the  Armed  Sendees 
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Committee,  'This  is  it"?  Or  is  it  going  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  final  action? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  adopt  this 
committee  as  a  formal  committee,  we 
shall  create  a  new  situation,  In  which  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  resolve  the  juris- 
dictions of  the  committee. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  there  are 
other  matters  that  we  can  discuss.  I  be- 
lieve this  situation  is  well  known  to  the 
Memt>ers  of  the  Senate  today.  I  have  a 
number  of  references  here  where  I  would 
argue  very  strenuously  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  on 
his  prepared  statement,  but  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  do  it  now. 

I  hope  that  the  point  of  order  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  be  an- 
swered affi!  matively  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  orderly  trocedure, 
and  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
administering  the  CIA. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  two  points.  A 
great  deal  has  been  made  about  the 
dans^er  of  having  more  people  informed 
about   the  Central   InteUigence  Agency. 

Under  the  resolution,  there  would  be 
nine  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  com- 
mittee, more  or  less  privy  to  the  /agency's 
reports. 

Under  existing  practice,  there  is  really 
no  limit  on  the  number  of  memters  that 
may  be  included,  except  the  total  num- 
ber of  the  members  who  may  be  put  on 
the  committee  of  the  Armed  Services 
and  of  the  Appropriations  Committees. 
There  is  some  overlapping  between  the 
two  committees.  The  chairman  of  the 
Anned  Service  Committee  could  put  his 
whole  committee  on  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  not  made  any  changes  re- 
cently. When  Senator  Byrd  retired  from 
the  committee,  we  put  another  man  on. 
There  are  five  on  the  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee;  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  not  been  mentioned  earlier.  She  is 
a  very  distinguished  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  know  she  is.  All 
I  said,  the  Senator  could  put  his  whole 
committee  on  that  subcommittee,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  doing  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No.  but  I 
have  no  intention  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  And  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  could 
put  every  member  of  that  committee  on 
the  subcommittee. 

So  in  effect  the  re.solution  we  offer  sets 
a  limit  on  the  number  of  persons  who 
might  be  informed  with  reference  to  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  activities. 

In  the  House,  there  are  11  members  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  who 
are  on  the  CIA  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Chairman  Rivers.  Eleven  members  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
evidently  can  be  trusted.  They  may 
have  two  different  kinds  of  intelligence 
committees.  They  have  not  told  me 
about  the  inside  one;  they  tell  me  about 
the  public  one.  I  do  not  know  whether 
It  is  11  or  4.  This  is  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation we  should  have.  The  record 
question  is  this.  Is  the  CIA  is  a  policy- 
making agency? 


I  am  not  going  to  argue  this.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Sal- 
TONSTALLl  has  glvcn  his  opinion.  I 
should  like  to  quote  a  former  President 
of  the  United  States.  Harry  Truman,  who 
said  in  a  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  December  22.  1963: 

"For  .some  time  I  have  been  disturbed  by 
the  way  the  CI.A  has  been  diverted  from  its 
original  as.slgnment.  It  has  become  an  oper- 
ational and.  at  times,  a  policymaking  arm  of 
the  government.  This  has  led  to  trouble, 
and  may  have  compounded  ovir  dlffleultles 
In  several  explosive  areas." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  identify  who  said 
that? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Harry  Truman. 
President  of  the  United  States,  said  it 
after  he  had  .served  as  President. 

To  move  lliis  along,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  made  a  point  of  order.  If 
he  is  prepared  to  withdraw  the  ix)int  of 
order  temporarily.  I  am  prepared  to 
move  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  be  reported  favor- 
ably or  unfavorably,  with  amendment  or 
without  amendment,  in  21  days.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  be  prepared  to 
withdraw  his  point  or  order? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No.  This 
matter  is  of  such  great  importance  and 
has  been  discussed  at  such  great  length 
that  it  .should  be  decided. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  all  right 
with  me.  I  have  heard  the  argument 
made  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee should  have  a  look  at  the  resolu- 
tion. But  if  the  Senator  is  prepared  to 
withdraw  his  point  of  order  temporarily. 
I  will  move  that  the  resolution  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices with  the  understanding  that  it  be 
reported  either  adversely  or  favorably, 
with  or  without  amendment,  within  21 
days. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  why 
does  not  the  Senator  make  his  proposal 
without  a  time  limit?  After  all,  if  the 
point  of  order  is  withdrawn,  the  resolu- 
tion originated  in  the  committee  itself. 
If  the  Armed  Services  Committee  does 
nothing  now.  the  resolution  can  be 
brought  forth. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  drag  any- 
body around.  We  should  not  put  on  a 
time  limitation.  We  are  reasonable  peo- 
ple, respectable  people,  and  responsible 
people.  We  are  interested  in  the  security 
of  our  country.  If  the  proposal  Is  made 
to  refer  the  resolution  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  without  any  restric- 
tion or  equivocation,  we  can  then  sit 
back  as  reasonable  people  and  know 
that  justice  will  be  done. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  tried  to  take  it 
up  with  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  today  the  way 
has  been  cleared.  We  have  never  had 
such  a  discussion  with  respect  to  the  CIA 
before. 

Mr.  McCarthy,    if  the  Senator  from  - 
Georgia  does  not  withdraw  his  point  of 
order,  the  situation  will  be  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  says  it  will  be. 
The  facts  can  be  presented.    This  is  one 


occasion  where  I  would  suggest  a  limit.i- 
tion  of  time.  But  I  think  what  is  in- 
volved here  is  known  to  the  Senate,  aiid 
whatever  changes  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  might  wish  to  make  in  tlie 
resolution  could  be  made  by  tomonow 
night,  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  tlie  Senate 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  vole  on 
the  merits.  It  is  an  issue  importLint 
enough  to  have  a  vote  on  the  merit.s  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  I - 
land  that  we  should  not  put  a  time  lim;t 
on  the  committee;  but  would  the  Scnato:- 
amend  his  motion  to  provide  that  the 
resolution  should  be  reported  to  the  St  :> 
ate  during  this  session  of  Congress? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  be  any  more  accept- 
able. I  would  be  glad  to  liave  it  back 
within  this  session. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  issue  as  to  the  matter  of  time 
has  not  been  discussed.  The  question 
has  revolved  around  jurisdiction  and 
proper  handling  by  standing  committei  = 
of  the  Senate.  I  think  that  qucstij:; 
should  be  settled.  I  have  had  no  pcr- 
s  inal  objections  from  my  standpoint,  a- 
an  individual,  about  the  Foreign  Rda- 
tions  Committee  being  invited  in  to  .st 
on  this  committee. 

I  so  informed  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas IMr.  FuLBRiGHTl  when  he  first  di.^- 
cu.ssed  the  matter  with  me.  But  nov 
here  we  have  had  raised  this  question  and 
have  labored  it  for  more  than  4  hours 
as  to  whether  a  committee  ought  to  ha^ : 
the  right  to  report  to  the  Senate,  to  be 
placed  on  the  calendar,  a  bill  or  a  resolu- 
tion that  unquestionably  invades  the  jur- 
isdiction of  another  committee.  I  thinl-: 
that  question  ought  to  be  decided.  If  it 
is  decided  against  the  contention  I  ha.e 
made,  the  matter  might  well  go  to  the 
calendar.  If  it  is  decided  in  favor  of  the 
contention  I  have  made,  the  resolution 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  I  shall  give  it  the 
same  consideration  in  that  committee  a.^ 
I  give  other  matters.  I  endeavor  to  see 
that  all  matters  are  considered.  We  have 
not  always  acted  favorably  on  all  pend- 
ing measures,  but  we  have  tried  to  con- 
sider them  all.  Sometimes  buslne.s.^; 
reaches  us  vei^'  late  in  the  session. 

But  I  do  not  proix>se  at  this  staee  of 
the  proceedings  to  let  this  suggestion  be 
used  as  a  way  to  hold  a  gun  at  the  head  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  M 
say,  "You  have  to  report  it  within  th:.s 
period."  I  do  not  care  what  the  period 
is. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  conceive  it 
in  terms  of  holding  a  gun  at  the  head 
of  anybody. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  had  a  situation  recently 
in  whicli  exactly  such  a  procedure  wa.^ 
followed.  I  cited  an  example  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  I  might  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  means  by  what  he  has  said  to 
make  this  a  vote,  in  effect,  on  the  defeat 
of  the  resolution.  It  sounded  as  though 
that  were  his  intention.  I  think  we 
should  know  it,  if  it  is. 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mean 
what? 

Mr.  CASE.  Whether  the  vote  for  his 
motion  means  a  vote  to  defeat  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  did  not 
make  any  such  statement. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  did  not  state 
it.  but  is  that  his  intention? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  Senator  drew  any  such 
inference  from  anythin.g  I  said.  He  mast 
have  been  imagining  things 

I  .said  the  question  had  been  raised  and 
di.scus.sed  here  at  great  length  as  to  the 
[undam'^ntal  jurisdiction  of  committees 
and  that  that  question  ought  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  vote  on  this  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  not  the  Senator  mean 
by  that  that  If  the  point  of  oider  is  sus- 
tained, the  resolution  is  defeated  for  this 
ses.sion? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  did  not 
make  that  statement. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  did  not  say  it. 
Does  he  mean  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
promise  that  I  will  bi-ing  this  resolution 
out :  but  I  am  not  going  to  consider  this 
as  a  deathblow  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CASE.  When  the  Senator  .said  we 
have  been  debating  this  for  4  hours  and 
that  we  ought  to  decide  it,  what  did  he 
mean? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the  procedui-al  question 
whether  the  committee  had  a  right  to 
report  the  resolution  without  any  bill 
having  been  inti-oduced.  on  its  own  voli- 
Uon.  and  to  have  it  considered  that  in- 
vades the  jurisdiction  of  another  com- 
mittee without  its  having  been  referred  to 
tlie  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me.  with  all  respect 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  promise  that  I  will  re- 
port this  bill  in  a  week  or  10  days  or  any 
other  length  of  time. 

Mr,  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  only  ti-ying  to  a-scertain  the 
meaning  of  the  action  the  Senate  Is  about 
to  be  asked  to  take.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  cannot  escape  the  Inference 
that  if  he  should  vote  to  sustain  the 
point  of  order,  he  will  be  voting  to  kill 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator already  voted  to  report  the  resolu- 
tion three  times. 

Mr.  CASE.  What  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  said  confirms  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  In  his  understanding  of 
the  matter. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point  has 
been  made  that  we  have  reported  by  dates 
ceitain.  Without  exception,  in  this  Con- 
Eres.s,  every  time  we  have  done  that,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  has  been  a 
ca.se  where  a  committee  had  secondai-y 
juii.sdiction.  did  not  have  primary  juris- 
diction, and  wanted  to  look  at  a  bill  that 
came  fiom  another  committt-e 

But  all  these  thou.sands  of  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  did  not  go  to  our 
^tanding  committees  with  instructions  to 
report  by  a  date  certain.  Tliey  were  re- 
'eripd  to  the  pioper  committees — peiiod. 

It  is  only  where  a  committee  ha,s  an  In- 
'eii'.si  in  passing  a  bill  that  it  reports  a 


bill,  and  some  other  committee  wants  to 
look  at  the  bill,  that  the  committee  hav- 
ing primary  jurisdiction  would  say. 
"Pine.  We  will  let  you  have  the  bill.  But 
plea.se  report  back  by  a  certain  date"; 
and  that  has  worked  out  amicably. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  would 
be  a  reflection  on  the  Armed  Services 
Coinnuttec,  to  insist  that  if  we  pass  a 
resolution  over  which  we  have  complete 
jurisdiction,  that  that  resolution  should 
not  be  referred  to  the  committee  to  do 
what  they  want  to  do  with  it. 

That  would  not  be  the  end  of  it.  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  do  not  thisik  it 
would  be  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachu.setUs  IMr.  SaltonstallI  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell!  are 
conccined.  That  wc  understand.  If  this 
committee  does  have  jurisdiction,  it 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  have  the  reso- 
lution ever  which  it  has  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  My  feeling  is  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  look  at  the  .sub- 
stance of  the  resolution.  It  could  have 
asked  eaiiier  to  study  it.  It  took  no  ac- 
tion. A  number  of  bills  of  this  kind  have 
been  referred  to  that  committee  over  the 
last  20  years.  Consequently.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  have  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
substance  of  this  matter  today.  The 
Senate  regularly  does  not  insist  on  ap- 
plying the  rules  of  the  Senate.  If  we  did. 
we  would  be  immobilized.  Any  kind  of 
amendment  could  be  offered.  It  seems  to 
me  all  of  a  sudden  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  becomes  a  puiist  over  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  we  offered  the  great  civil  rights  bill 
on  the  Stella  school  bill.  That  was  the 
mo.st  comprehensive  legislation  ever  in- 
tioduced. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Stella 
school  bill,  as  I  recall,  had  been  reiKirted 
by  the  appropriate  committee.  It  came 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  change  tlie 
rules  of  the  Senate,  I  certainly  think- — - 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  are  not  chang- 
ing the  rules. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
think  that  If  the  Senator  wanted  to 
change  the  rules,  and  if  he  wanted  to 
establish  a  new  standing  committee,  it 
would  be  necessai-y  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  Senat*.  not  the  general  statutes  of 
the  Unit<-d  States. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  not  what 
the  Vice  President  .said,  acting  under  the 
one  con.stitutional  responsibility  he  has 
as  Piesiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  He 
said  there  was  no  rule  or  precedent.  He 
said  this  would  establish  a  precedent. 
This  is  properly  before  the  Senat*.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  said  it  was  not 
legally  befoi^e  us. 

^Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     Mr    Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  vicld? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  I  said  I 
know  of  no  law  that  has  been  violated 
by  thi.s.  but  that  it  is  an  unusual  proce- 
dure.   I  stand  on  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  con- 
sider the  pcsslbility  of  aThendmg  his 
motion;  or.  if  it  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
ixxsed,  if  he  will  propose  that  the  pend- 
ing   matter    be    referred    to    the    Com- 


mittee on  Armed  Services  with  no  time 
limitation?  I  make  that  propo.sal  on 
this  basis.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  the  int-egrity  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate.  If  a  bill  is  referred 
to  the  appropriate  cominitt.ee,  I  would 
assume,  without  question,  that  that  com- 
mittee would  hold  hearings  and  would 
either  report  the  bill  favorably  or  un- 
fa voiabl  v. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  pro- 
posing that  we  do  this  without  a  vote, 
that  this  be  by  agreement,  and  that  we 
bypass  a  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If'  the  Senator 
wishes  a  vote,  that  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  has  been  under 
consideration  for  3  or  4  months.  The 
Senate  should  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  pioposal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That,  is  the  effect 
of  the  motion  now  made,  would  be  that. 

Mr.  M.'^NSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
motion  now  made  has  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  If  we  vot^  on  the 
point  of  order,  and  that  point  of  order  is 
sustained,  the  resolution  will  go  to  the 
committee  for  an  unlimited  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  it  has  the  same 
effect.    I  would  rather  have  it  that  way. 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  could 
prcx^eed  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement  in  the  form 
of  a  plea. 

We  have  debated  this  matter  for  a  long 
lime  this  afternoon.  I  think  we  recog- 
nize the  differences  in  the  points  of  view 
that  have  develoi^ed  between  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Sei-\ices  Committee. 

I  think  the  record  is  clear  that  the  two 
chairmen  were  not  able  to  reach  an  un- 
derstanding as  to  how  this  matter 
should  be  resolved.  That  left  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  a  position  where  he  felt  that,  carrying 
out  his  duties  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  should  offer  this  resolution 
A  lai-gc  number  of  us  agreed  with  him. 

I  know  that  at  this  point  in  the  debate, 
when  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  pan  of 
Senatois  to  leach  fixed  attitudes,  there 
may  not  be  a  disposition  to  agree  to  what 
I  think  is  a  very  reasonable  solution  of 
the  problem, 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Russell  I  knows  the  high  regard  in 
which  I  hold  him,  and  that  his  word  will 
always  be  his  bond  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

However,  a  practical  situation  has  de- 
veloped which  we  must  face  up  to.  The 
reason  why  there  has  been  this  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Flclations 
Committee  to  this  matter  is  that  we  felt, 
rightly  or  wrongly — bu{  we  felt  that  way, 
and  I  think  we  still  do — that  unless  we 
can  have  some  gentlemen's  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate  will  ha\e  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  merits  of  this  mat- 
ter.    The  merits  go  to  the  question  of 
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fact  as  to  whether  or  not.  because  the 
CIA  Involves  itself  to  some  degrree  in  for- 
eign policy,  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  should  sit  in  with  the 
committee  now  composed  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I  think  It  is  perfectly  all  right  to  send 
the  resolution  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  but  that  will  not  remove  cer- 
tain feelings  and  attitudes  about  it. 

Therefore,  all  I  wi.sli  to  say  is  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  simply  say 
to  the  Senate  that  the  matter  w'ill  be 
heard  before  the  Armed  Service.'-.  Com- 
mittee, without  any  time  limitation  be- 
ing put  on  It — and  I  agree  that  we  should 
not  put  a  time  limitation  on  it — and  that 
the  committee  will  bring  back  a  report 
before  this  .session  closes,  for  it  or  against 
it.  or  without  recommendation — we  have 
followed  all  those  three  procedures  by 
committees  In  the  past — I  remember  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnu- 
son]  brought  back  a  report  from  the 
Commerce  Committee  in  the  last  couple 
of  years  with  no  recommendation — or  if 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  comes 
back  with  a  report  against  the  resolu- 
tion, we  would  have  the  benefit  of  their 
judgment  and  why  they  are  against  it  in 
their  report.  The  same  would  be  true  if 
they  were  for  it. 

However,  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
would  be  dealing  fairly  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  If  we  were  to  refer 
this  resolution  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  today  with  no  gentlemen's 
understanding  that  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  vote  on  its  merits  before  we  adjourn. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  feeling,  but  the  feeling  exists,  because 
attitudes  have  been  expressed  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  sitting  on  this  commit- 
tee. 

I  think  if  we  are  not  willing  to  have  an 
understanding  that  we  shall  be  assured 
of  a  vote  on  the  merits,  what  we  will  be 
doing,  in  effect,  without  justification,  is 
discriminating  against  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  without  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  merits. 

I  think  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  on  the  merits,  is  entitled  to 
have  three  members  on  that  committee. 
But  we  are  not  arguing  the  merits  of 
that  issue  now.  We  are  arguing  only 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  mer- 
its before  we  adjourn. 

All  that  woiild  be  necessary,  insofar  as 
I  am  concerned,  would  be  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  to  say  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  due  course  of 
time,  but  before  this  session  closes,  will 
vote  to  send  the  resolution  back,  with 
its  recommendation  or  without  its  rec- 
ommendation. But  I  think  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  entitled  to  that 
consideration  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  make  a  brief  statement 
on  this,  because  I  do  not  like  to  be  left 
in  the  position  of  appearing  to  be  an  un- 
reasonable man.  I  understand  the 
wishes  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  respect  to  tiiis  subject. 

Back  In  1953  or  1954.  I  offered  to  In- 
vite  the  two  ranking  members  of   the 


Foreign  Relations  Committee  into  the 
sessions  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee — that  wa.s  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee 
started  meeting  with  us — and  extend  to 
them  the  privilege  of  examination.  The 
offer  was  not  accepted.  They  wanted  to 
have  a  special  joint  committee  at  that 
time. 

Since  that  time  I  have  invited  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  also.  He  has 
attended  some  of  the  hearings.  • 

When  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ( Mr. 
FuLBRicHTl  came  to  see  me  about  this 
matter  this  year  and  discussed  it  with 
me.  I  tried  to  be  reasonable.  I  said. 
"Well,  I  will  be  glad  to  see  what  I  can  do 
about  it.  Senator  Ftjlbright,  but.  of 
course,  if  we  invite  members  of  your 
committee,  you  will  have  to  adhere  to 
the  seniority  rule,  because  we  have  fol- 
lowed it  strictly  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  said  that 
under  the  circumstances  he  could  not 
agree  to  follow  the  seniority  rule. 

For  that  reason  that  proposal  fell 
through. 

I  have  not  been  unreasonable  on  this 
matter.  I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to 
try  to  reconcile  this  matter  and  to  recog- 
nize the  desires  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  have  representation  on 
this  subcommittee. 

I  think  I  have  gone  the  last  mile.  But 
I  am  not  going  to  say,  with  a  pistol 
pointed  at  my  head,  that  I  will  do  this  or 
that,  when  I  have  already  gone  farther 
than  the  facts  justify  in  some  respects  in 
yielding  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  my 
committee.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
think  we  should  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon  I  had  a  very  interesting 
conversation  with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden].  He,  in  very  brief 
and  forceful  terms,  stated  that  the  initial 
purpose  in  giving  jurisdiction  to  a  com- 
mittee over  the  activities  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  was  to  confine  It 
within  the  smallest  circle  of  Members. 
He  further  stated  that  it  was  subse- 
quently decided  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Appropriations  Committee  had  to  pro- 
Vide  the  money.  It  was  only  reasonable 
that  it  ought  to  be  included  within  that 
small  circle. 

Today  it  is  proposed  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  the  circle  of 
six  be  expanded  to  nine.  That  means  an 
enlargement  of  the  number  of  members 
through  whom  leaks  can  occur. 

The  primary  objective  has  always  been 
to  avoid  leaks. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  TMr.  Etouc- 
LAs]  and  I  have  been  discussing  the  mat- 
ter, and  he  agreed  with  what  I  shall  now 
say.  He  is  against,  and  I  am  against,  the 
expansion  of  the  number  of  members  of 
that  committee.  He  believes  the  mem- 
bership should  be  kept  at  six,  and  that 
number  of  six  might  Include  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
In  that  way  there  would  be  cm  that  sub- 
committee two  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  two  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  two 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, with  the  membership  to  t>e  ap- 


pointed  by   the  Vice   President   of  the 
United  States. 

If  that  is  done,  the  Vice  President,  in 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  dutie,s. 
would  avoid  the  pitfalls  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long] 
earlier  this  afternoon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  sustaining:  or  rejecting  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  or  two.  I  do 
not  have  much  to  say.  I  wish  to  clarify 
one  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
GeorRia  I  Mr.  Russell]  when  he  asked 
me  about  adhering  strictly  to  seniority  in 
the  assignment  of  Members. 

There  is  another  customary  rule  in  the 
Senate  that  when  a  Senator  sponsors  h 
bill  or  resolution,  or  takes  a  special  in- 
terest In  it,  we  often  vary  seniority  in  his 
favor.  In  this  case,  the  Senator  from 
Minne.sota  [Mr.  McCarthy!  has  been  ac- 
tive in  this  matter  and  had  sponsored  the 
resolution  out  of  which  this  particul.ir 
move  has  developed.  I  mean  the  oriuinal 
one  has  been  changed,  but  It  develoixd 
from  his  initiative.  I  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  under  the  circum- 
stances I  was  not  vfilllng  tj  agree  to  ex- 
clude him.  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
confirm  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Wa.s  nof 
this  before  the  resolution  was  preparpd' 
I  thought  the  Senator  had  come  to  mp 
before  the  resolution  was  prepared  and 
we  were  trying  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  was  shortly 
after  the  original  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  the  resolution  to  Investi- 
gate?   

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Of  couise, 
that  is  a  horse  of  an  entirely  dlfferci.t 
color. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  this  whole  interest  in  this 
session.  There  have  been  some  200  rr.so- 
lutlons  In  the  past  dealing  with  CIA. 
none  of  which  has  come  to  fruition, 
largely  because  of  the  great  respect  and 
influence  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr.  Russell]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  At  any  rate,  we  have  not  come 
to  any  result.  However,  when  this  reso- 
lution was  Introduced,  many  objections 
were  raised  to  an  investigation,  public  or 
otherwise,  oT  the  CIA.  I  also  realized 
that  if  it  did  not  choose  to  be  investi- 
gated, we  had  no  effective  way  to  inves- 
tigate it.  We  began  to  explore  what  the 
alternatives  were. 

My  objective,  although  perhaps  not  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota — I  do  not 
know — but  all  along  I  had  the  idea— 
and  I  believe  we  discussed  it  informnlly 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia — that  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  Foreicn 
Relations  Committee  to  participate 
This  need  has  become  much  more  acute, 
In  my  view,  because  of  the  recent  devel- 
opments in  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

During  that  time  the  operations  of  the 
CIA  have  been  much  In  the  news.    Refer- 


ence has  been  made  to  a  best-selling  book, 
published  about  a  year  ago,  written  by 
Ross  and  Wise,  I  believe,  two  journalists 
representing  two  of  the  most  important 
newspapers  in  the  country,  and  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  New  York  Times,  and 
rumors  and  accounts  of  various  kinds. 
•  •  *  I  Deletion!  We  know  these  .sad 
stories  which  I  do  no-  have  the  time  to 
relate.  But  this  has  been  published  both 
in  books  and  in  articles.  It  was  a  succes- 
sion of  this  type  of  thing  that  led  me  to 
believe  that  if  we  were  to  undeistand 
and  to  have  any  real  important  influence 
in  this  field  of  foreign  relations,  we  ouglit 
to  know  about  the  activities  of  the  CIA. 
I  have  ali'eady  related  one,  about  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  from  my  personal  experience,  and 
that  of  many  others  here  secondhand. 

That  operation  was  es.sentially  a  CIA 
operation.  I  have  heard  in  the  commit- 
tee, in  the  old  days,  about  other  opera- 
tions. •   •   *.     I  Deletion.) 

The  CIA  is  a  much  more  impoitant  and 
much  bigger  agency  today,  and  has  more 
influence  in  the  course  of  events  in  our 
foreign  relations;  and  that  is  why  1  think 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  should 
be  a  participant  in  the  CIA  subcom- 
mittee. 

Much  of  the  debate  here  seems  to  be 
under  the  false  impression  that  w-e  are 
trying  to  oust  the  existing  committee. 
We  are  not  doing  any  such  thing.  It  is 
merely  participation  in  their  delibera- 
tions and  access  to  knowledge  which  we 
hojje  will  be  mutually  beneficial. 

That  is  about  the  .sum  and  substance 
of  it.  I  think  it  is  a  very  rea.sonable 
resolution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  not  again  undertake  to  re- 
ply to  the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  based  on  rumors.  New  York 
Times  articles,  and  a  book  by  two  jour- 
nalists. 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  ab.sohe  myself 
of  any  personal  feeling  insofar  as  serv- 
ice on  the  sulocommittee  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  concerned.  I  told  the 
Senator  that  we  had  always  strictly  fol- 
lowed senioiity  lules,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  continue  to  do  so.  One  rea- 
son was  that  the  Senator  from  Mis,souri 
I  Mr.  Symington],  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Anned  Services  Committee  for 
14  years,  started  talking  to  me  about 
getting  on  the  CIA  committee  .shortly 
after  he  came  on. 

I  said,  "I  am  sori-y,  Stuart,  but  we  have 
followed  seniority  rules  since  t^ie  begin- 
ning, down  to  the  letter.  ' 

The  Senator  from  Mis.souri  talked  to 
me  several  times.  t>efore  the  time  of  the 
retirement  of  Senator  Harrj'  Byrd.  Sr., 
when  the  Senator  was  appointed  to  the 
subcommittee,  as  a  result  of  his  senior- 
ity. 

For  that  reason,  and  because  the  Ap- 
propriations and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees had  strictly  followed  the  senior- 
ity rules,  I  told  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
■sas  that  I  thought  Foreitni  Relations 
should  do  the  same.  He  said  he  could 
not  do  .so. 

Therefore,  the  siiKpestion  collapsed.  I 
have  no  apologies  for  that,  there  is  noth- 
ing personal.  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  I 
thought  that  inasmuch  as  the  other  two 


subcommittees  had  followed  the  seniority 
rule  strictly  all  the  way  through,  that  it 
was  not  asking  too  much  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  which  was  entering 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  should  do  the  same  thing.  I. 
still  do  not  think  it  was  an  unreasonable* 
request.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  had  an 
unreasonable  position  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  the  \  ei  y  tiling  that  could  be  acted  on  or 
covered  by  the  report  that  would  be 
brought  back  to  the  Senate.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  during  the  hearings,  such 
difficulties  as  that  could  be  ironed  out. 

But  it  does  not  seem  to  nie  that  this 
has  vei-y  much  bearing.  The  real  prob- 
lem which  confronts  us  now  is  whether 
we  can  resolve  this  problem  this  after- 
noon and  come  out  working  together,  as 
a  united  Senate  team  again,  when  all  we 
need  is  some  assurance  that  these  of  us 
who  hold  the  point  of  view  that  those 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hold 
will  get  the  chance  to  vote  on  the  merits 
before  we  go  home  at  the  end  of  this 
session.  What  is  so  unreasonable  about 
that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  had  not 
challenged  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
him  say  that  he  hopes  the  Senate  can 
work  as  a  team. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  proud  of  the  way 
wc  work  as  a  team  wiien  it  comes  to  a 
matter  involving  the  work  of  the  Senate 
itself.  But  I  think  we  have  a  procedural 
matl«r  here  that  we  ought  to  resolve  as 
teammates,  aiid  not  as  opponents.  We 
differ  only  on  substantive  matters. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield, 

Mr.  S\TVIINGTON.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  mentioned  my  name,  all 
this  has  been  difficult  for  me  becau.<ie  of 
my  great  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
chairmen  of  both  these  committees,  on 
both  of  which  I  serve. 

The  facts  are  that  after  I  had  served 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  10 
years.  I  went  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Senices  Committee  and  said,  "I 
have  been  on  this  committee  for  10 
years,  and  now  would  hope  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Central  In- 
telligeiice  Agency." 

The  chairman  .said,  "Well,  let's  talk 
about  it."  He  .said.  "You  can  go  over  and 
get  any  information  you  want  from  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  I  have  arranged  that  for  you 
before.  But  these  are  the  rea.sons  why 
I  do  not  think  this  committee  should  be 
enlarged."  I  listened  to  his  reasons,  and 
then  said — and  he  will  \erify  it — "I  think 
you  are  right.  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mittee should  be  enlarged." 

What  runs  throueh  my  mind  as  we 
continue  this  discussion^  On  yesterdays 
front  page, 'there  was  an -article  about  a 
retired  Anny  colonel  who  is  apparently 
in  trouble,  being  accused  of  espionage. 
There  were  also  two  stories  of  Czechs 
who  have  been  asked  to  leave  the  coun- 
try  because,  with   a  double  agent,  they 


thought  they  were  monitoring  the  office 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Whether  or  not  we  like  it,  gentlemen, 
this  is  the  world  in  which  we  live  today ; 
end  we  have  no  right,  in  my  opinion,  to 
send  our  sons  and  neighbors  out  to  wage 
battle  for  this  country  in  open  war,  and 
not  do  our  best  to  protect  them  in  the  war 
in  which  we  are  relative  neophytes,  and 
the  Communists  are  the  masters  and  ex- 
perts, in  the  hidden  war  that  goes  along 
with  intelligence  and  counterintelligence. 

It  was  for  those  reasons,  after  it  was 
explained  to  me  why  the  committee 
should  be  held  small,  that  I  agreed  witli 
the  chairman.  It  is  for  that  reason  tliat. 
although  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  Foreign  Relations  Cammittee.  and 
above  all  for  its  Chairman,  in  this  par- 
ticular case  I  disagree.  Having  been  on 
both  sides  of  it,  with  some  experience  in 
the  Pentagon,  I  bring  up  just  one  more 
point  for  the  Senate's  consideration; 
There  have  been  some  figures  used  about 
money.  I  shall  not  use  them  again,  even 
in  this  secret  se.ssion. 

Bui  it  is  a  fact  that  a  small  percentage 
of  the  money  that  goes  into  intelligence 
goes  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  a  relatively  large  percentage  of 
that  money  goes  into  the  Pentagon.  I 
would  be  tiie  first  to  agree,  not  only  be- 
cause the  KBG  is  dominant  in  t.he  civil- 
ian intelligence  activities  of  Russia, 
more  authority  than  ,GRU.  the  military' 
intellisence.  but  also  becau.se  it  is  the 
right  way  to  run  our  Government,  that 
we  should  have  an  intelligence  agency 
independent  of  the  militai->'.  Intelli- 
gence recommendations  to  highest  au- 
thority should  not  be  decided  only  by 
generals  and  admirals.  But  if,  for  what- 
ever reason,  these  consistent  attacks 
against  the  CIA  continue,  some  of  which 
have  t>een  referred  to  on  the  floor  today, 
what  it  will  do  is  denigrate  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to  the  point  where 
it  will  all  go  back  m  the  Pentagon  and 
the  people  who  decide  what  is  to  be 
recommended — intelligencewise — to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
military  men.  Although  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  military  acade- 
mies and  their  graduates.  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  wor.se,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  future  of  my  children  and  their 
children,  than  to  have  only  the  military- 
advise  the  President  as  to  whether,  say.^ 
we  should  or  should  not  declare  war. 
ba.sed  on  their  presentation  alone  of  in- 
telligence information. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor'' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  marrow-  left  in 
this  bone      I  .^uKuest  we  vote. 

Mr,  McCarthy  Mr  President.  I  was 
absent  from  the  floor  the  last  5  minutes 
or  so,  I  understand  that  my  name  was 
mentioned  in  connection  with  po.ssible 
appointment  to  the  committee. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  never 
asked  that  I  be  put  on  the  committee  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  my  being  put  on  the  com- 
mittee settled  by  a  test  vote.  But  I  would 
rather  not  ha\e  the  vote  on  the  point  of 
order. 
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The  question  of  seniority  as  a  require- 
ment for  appointment  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  is  one  which  causes  me 
some  concern.  There  Is  nothing  in  tne 
rules  which  says  that  when  you  move 
down  subcommittees  below  chairman  you 
take  the  senior  top  members.  But  I  have 
no  objection  at  all  to  having  the  prtictlce 
followed  by  the  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  in  appointing 
their  senior  members  followed  bi  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  if  its 
members  are  to  be  included  on  this  com- 
mittee. But  I  have  never  made  it  a 
condition  that  I  be  included  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
senloilty.  Chesterton  explained  the  case 
best  when  he  said  that  no  rational  case 
could  be  made  for  the  practice  of 
having  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  suc- 
ceed his  father,  but  that  it  saved  a  ot  of 
trouble. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  I»resl- 
dent.  I  did  not  hear  what  the  Senator 
said.  If  he  had  heard  what  I  said,  I  do 
not  think  he  would  have  taken  any  of- 
fense whatsoever,  nor  would  any  other 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  (IJom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  did  not  take  of- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  ready  %c.  ifote, 
I  should  like  to  move  the  question,  but 
if  other  Senators  wish  to  speak,  I  shall 
wait. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  First,  a  parliamen- 
tai-y  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  hope  it  Is  an  ap- 
propriate inquiry  to  make  at  this  time. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  anticipated  by  the 
majority  leader.  I  wondered  whether 
the  vote  waa  to  be  taken  in  secrecy. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  No;  in  public. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  I  was  going  to 
mention. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  long,  but  since  I 
have,  along  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  one  or  two  other  Senators,  the 
unenviable  position  of  being  on  two  of 
the  committees  involved  In  this  contro- 
versy, I  would  like  to  point  out  just  two 
things. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  all  over  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  the  vote  we  are 
about  to  take  is  an  alternative  vote. 
Both  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  our 
respective  majority  leader  suggested  a 
possible  compromise,  to  the  effect  that 
this  legislation  should  be  referred  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  without  a 
date  certain  or  any  mandate  on  report- 
ing it. 

I  submit  that  by  sustaining  the  point 
of  order.  Mr.  President,  we  effectuate 
exactly  that.  We  will  bring  about  pre- 
cisely the  condition  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  propose  we  do  by  a  vote.  In 
fact,  our  vote  is.  in  effect,  a  vote  to  send 
this  to  the  Armed  Services  Comnr.lttee 
without  any  instructions  whatsoever,  de- 
pending upon  their  good  Judgment  and 
depending  upon  their  own  responsi  Jillty 
to  make  a  report. 

The  only  other  point  I  wish  to  make  Is 
this:   So  many  Senators  talk  as  if  this 


were  a  final  approach  to  this  problem. 
Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  bad  suspicions 
that  have  been  ventilated  this  afternoon 
are  true,  and  that  sending  this,  by  sus- 
taining the  point  of  order,  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  means  tliat  it  is 
buried  there.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be.  but  let  us  assume  that.  May  I  point 
out  that  the  Senate  is  not  wittiout  a 
great  family  of  legislative  tools  by  which 
we  can  reactivate  this  discussion.  There 
is  no  way.  by  sustaining  the  point  of 
order,  that  we  biUT^  this  Issue  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  limbo  and 
In  perpetuity.  If  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate decide  tliey  want  to  bring  it  back  for 
decision  and  for  amendment  to  protect 
seniority  rights  if  we  so  desire,  we  can  do 
it  through  a  series  of  approache.s.  We 
can  do  it  by  an  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priations bill  dealing  with  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  CIA,  because  we  can  put  it 
on  as  a  restrictive  rider.  That  has  been 
done  before.  We  can  do  it  by  an  amend- 
ment to  some  other  piece  of  legislation. 
The  Senate  can  force  its  will,  and  I  think 
that  the  proper  thing  to  do.  imder  these 
circumstances,  is  to  sustain  the  point  of 
order,  see  what  happens  for  a  given 
period  of  time  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  then,  if  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  dissatisfied  with  what  they 
have  done,  reactivate  it  by  any  one  of  a 
wliole  series  of  legislative  tools  we  have 
available.  We  are  not  deciding  the  Is- 
sue forever  and  a  day  as  of  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  does  not  the 
Senator  feel  that  since  we  have  been 
behind  closed  doors  now  for  about  3  or  4 
hours,  the  eyes  of  the  country  are  upon 
us? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  they  are  not  seeing 
anything. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  are  not  seeing 
anything,  but  they  are  wondering  what 
is  transpiring  here.  Would  it  not  be 
more  comforting  and  reassuring  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
when  we  go  out  of  here,  If  they  learn 
that  as  gentlemen  we  agreed  to  do  some- 
thing, not  that  we  had  to  split  our  lines 
and  be  recorded  as  being  pro  or  con  on 
the  proposition. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  this  is 
not  a  final  vote.  It  will  decide  nothing. 
This  is  merely  a  vote  on  jurisdiction; 
and  many  of  us  feel — I,  for  one — that 
possibly  there  ought  to  be  some  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  some  sort  of  com- 
mittee, whether  a  standing  committee, 
a  select  committee,  or  some  group  of  the 
Senate. 

I  am  one  of  tiiose  wiio  feel  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  lias  primai-y 
jurisdiction,  and  tliey  should  be  given 
an  opportimity  to  look  at  this.  If  we 
can  do  it  by  agreement,  I  think  it  would 
look  a  lot  better. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  would  suit  me 
perfectly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  It  would  look  as 
If,  after  all,  we  sat  here  as  reasonable 
people  and  decided  that  on  an  amicable 
basis.  If  we  did  that,  the  country  would 
be  refreshed,  and  reassured. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  If  that  could  be  done. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  But  this  insistence 
that  "I  will  prove  that  I  am  right  and 
you  are  wrong"  Is  not  going  to  decide 


anything.  ))ecause  this  is  going  to  brew 
and  brew  until  one  day  we  decide  wheth- 
er it  Is  right  or  wrong  to  have  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
participate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  make  me  veiy 
happy  If  we  could  do  it  by  an  araicablf 
process.  I  simply  wish  to  p>oint  out,  that 
however  we  do  it,  we  arrive  at  the  same 
legislative  tiome,  with  the  same  results 
and  the  same  opportunities  to  reactivate 
it  at  any  t.me  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
desires. 

Several  Senators.     Vote.    Vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  quite  certain  in  my  own  mind,  a: 
least,  that  the  distinguished  Senatur 
from  Georgia  and  his  committee  will  not 
be  too  unreasonable  in  seeking  a  solution 
to  the  question  which  is  before  us  at  tl.e 
moment. 

But,  having  said  that,  I  now  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  sani- 
tized version  of  these  proceedings  pre- 
pared, that  it  be  under  the  authority 
of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; that  they  will  take  out  anything 
which  might  be  detrimental,  and  that 
the  record  be  made  public  and  that  any 
Senator  who  participated  shall  have  the 
right  to  correct  his  own  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr 
Inouye  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob.iec- 
tion?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  go  out  of 
closed  session  and  return  to  regular  li  ;•- 
Lslative  session,  for  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at  4 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.,  the  Senate 
returned  to  open  legislative  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldciu.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thr 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cal'. 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  i 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  oidt  r 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
would  the  Chair  state  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlif 
question  Is  on  the  point  of  order  of  ih? 
Senator  from  Georgia,  that  under  ru''^ 
XXV  the  original  resolution  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.. 
consists  of  subject  matter  predominately 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  therefore  is  im- 
properly before  the  Senate  and  must  be 
referred  to  that  committee  before  it  can 
properly  be  placed  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar. 

The  yeas  and.  nays  have  been  ordered 

ORDHa    or    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  just  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  Immediately  following  this 
vote,  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  Interna- 


tional Wheat  Agreement  Treaty,  which 
was  reported  imanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  which 
I  understand  is  up  against  a  time  limita- 
tion tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  The  vote  "yea"  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order;  the  vote  "nay" 
i.s  to  overrule  the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  When  is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  that  the  Sen- 
ate again  take  up  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     At  what  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Twelve  o'clock  to- 
rn irrow.  Mr.  President. 

ORDER  rOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  IVIANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
.stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
r.oon  tomorrow;  and.  furthermore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aft«r  a  15- 
r.iinute  morning  hour  the  unfinished 
business,  the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill,  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  debate 
bftiiui. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Senate 
has  heard  the  question.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  orderd,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
'the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON  iwhen  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
•yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MAN^jFIELD  Rafter  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
VDte  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Sm.athersI. 
If  he  were  present  and  votin;:  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I  wlth- 
!;o!d  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Bass],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRtTENiNG]  are  absent  on  oflScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gek],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathebs],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
iMr.  Clark],  and  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Grueninc]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
is  absent  because  of  Illness,  and  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 
CXII 990— Part   12 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[No.  137  Leg  1 
YEAS — 61 


Allott 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hill 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Holland 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

J.ackson 

Robertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Russell.  SO. 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

I\ii?.sell,  Ga. 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

SLiltoKstall 

Coot>er 

Lausche 

Simj^son 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Stennis 

Dlrksen 

Maenuson 

.Symtnpton 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

DouKlas 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Miller 

Tower 

EUender 

Montoya 

Tydings 

Ervln 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Harris 

Murphy 
NATS— 28 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Moss 

Hoggs 

Javits 

Miiskle 

Burdlck 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  PeU 

Case 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Proxmire 

Church 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N  J. 

Fong 

McGovern 

Williams.  Del. 

Fulbright 

Metcalf 

•yarborough 

Gore 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Griffln 

Monroney 

Hart 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 

11 

Anderson 

Gruenlng 

Scott 

Bass 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Clark 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Nelson 

So  the  point  of  order  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]  was  sus- 
tained. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider executive  bu.^iness,  for  the  purpose 
of  con.sidering  Executive  F — 89th  Con- 
pre^s,  2d  session^a  protocol  for  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  1962. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  busine.s.s. 


PROTOCOL  FOR  THE  FURTHER  EX- 
TENSION OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
WHEAT  AGREEMENT.  1962 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Seimte  Executive  F,  89th 
Congress,  2d  session 

Tliere  t>eing  no  objection,  tlae  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  F,  89th  Congress, 
2d  session,  the  protocol  for  the  further 
extension  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  1962.  which  was  read  the 
second  time. 

Executive  F — PaoTocoL     foe     the     Further 
Extension  or  the  International  Wheat 

AORFEMENT.  1962 

The  Governments  elgnatory  to  thU  Pro- 
tocol, 

Con.siderlng  that  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  1962  which  was  extended  by 
Protocol  in  1965,  expires  on  31  July  1966.  and 

Desiring  to  extend  the  Agreement,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
International  Wheat  Council  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  Article  36  of  the  Agreement,  for 
a  further  period, 


Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARnCLE     1 

Extension  of  the  International  Wheat 

^        Agreement.  1962 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement.  1962 
as  extended  by  the  1966  Protocol  (hereinafter 
called  the  Agreement  ">  shall  continue  In 
force  between  the  parties  to  tt>ls  Prolocol 
untu  31  July  1967. 

ARTICLE    2 

Signature,  acceptance,  ajyproval  and 
accession 

(1)  This  Protocol  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture in  Washington  from  4  April  1966  until 
and  Including  29  April  1966  by  the  Govern- 
ment parties  to  the  Agreement,  or  which  are 
provislonsUly  regarded  as  parties  to  the 
Agreement,  on  4  April  1966. 

(2 1  This  Protocol  Ehall  be  subject  to  ac- 
ceptance or  approval  by  the  Elgnatory  Gov- 
ernments In  accordance  with  their  constitu- 
tional procedures.  Instruments  of  accept- 
ance or  approval  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
not  later  than   15  July  1966. 

(3)  This  Protocol  shall  be  open  for  acces- 
sion: 

(a)  until  15  J^ily  1966  by  the  Government 
of  any  country  listed  in  Annex  B  or  C  to  the 
Agreement  as  of  that  date,  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  specified  In  the  Agree- 
ment or  prescribed  by  the  Council  before  its 
accession  to  the  Agreement,  or 

(b)  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4)  of  Ar- 
ticle 35  of  the  Agreement 

(4)  Acces.slon  shall  be  ejected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  Instrument  of  accession  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(5)  Any  Government  which  haff  not  ac- 
cepted, approved  or  acceded  to  tliis  Protocol 
by  15  July  1966  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2 1  or  (3)  (a)  of  this  Article  may  be 
granted  by  the  Council  an  extension  of 
time  for  depositing  its  Instrument  of  accept- 
ance, approval  or  accession. 

AETICLE    3 

Entry  into  force 

(1)  This  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force 
among  those  Govemmentt  which  have  de- 
posited Instruments  of  acceptance,  approval 
or  accession  In  accordance  with  Article  2  of 
this  Protocol  by  15  July  1966.  as  followe: 

I  a)  on  16  July  1966,  with  respect  to  Part  1 
and  Parts  III  to  \^I  of  the  Agreement,  and 

(bl  on  1  August  1966.  with  respect  to  Part 
U  of  the  Agreement.  Provided,  that  such 
Governments  and  the  Govepnments  which 
have  deposited  notifications  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article  by  15  July 
1966  are  Governments  which  held  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  exporting 
countries  and  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  of  Importing  countries  vinder  the 
Agreement  on  that  date,  or  would  have  held 
such  votes  If  they  had  been  parties  to  the 
Agreement  on  that  date. 

I  2  )  This  Protocol  shall  enter  Into  force  for 
any  Government  which  deposits  an  Instru- 
ment of  acceptance,  approval  or  acc««Sion 
after  15  July  1966  on  the  date  of  Fuch  de- 
posit except  that  the  Protocol  shall  not  en- 
ter into  force  with  respect  to  Part  11  of  the 
Agreement  earlier  than  1  August  1966. 

1 3)  For  the  purposes  of  entry  into  force 
of  this  Protocol  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  Article,  any  signatory  Government 
or  any  Government  entitled  to  accede  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3i(8)  of  Article  2 
of  this  Protocol  or  any  Government  whose 
application  for  accession  has  been  approved 
by  the  CouncU  on  conditions  established  un- 
der paragraph  i  3  j  i  b  i  of  Article  2  ot  this 
Protocol  may  deposit  a  notification  with  the 
Government  of  the  tTnlted  Slates  of  America 
not  later  than  15  July  1066  containing  an 
undertaking  to  seek  acceptance,  approval  or 
accession  to  this  Protocol  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible in  accordance  with  Its  constitutional 
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procedures.  It  Is  understood  that  a  Govern- 
ment which  gives  such  a  notificatinn  will 
provisionally  apply  the  Protocol  and  be  pro- 
visionally regarded  as  a  party  thereto  for  a 
period  to  be  determined  by  the  Counrll. 

(4)  If  by  15  July  1966  the  condition?  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this 
Article  for  entry  into  force  of  this  Protocol 
are  not  fulfilled,  the  Governments  of  :  nose 
countries  which  by  that  date  have  accej  ted. 
approved  or  acceded  in  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle 2  of  this  Protocol  may  decide  by  mutual 
consent  that  it  shall  enter  into  force  among 
them  or  they  may  t;ike  whatever  other  action 
they  con.slder  the  situation  requires. 

ARTICLE   4 
Final  provisions 

(1)  For  the  purposes  of  the  operation  of 
the  Agreement  and  this  Protocol,  any  refer- 
ence to  countries  the  respective  Governments 
of  which  have  acceded  to  the  Agreement  on 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Council  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  ( 4 )  of  Article  :i5  of 
the  Agreement  shall  include  a  country  which 
has  acceded  to  this  Protocol  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3Mbi  of  Article  2  of  this 
Protocol. 

{2\  The  Government  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America  shall  promptly  inform  each  Gov- 
ernment which  Is  a  party  or  is  provisionally 
regarded  as  a  party  to  this  Protocol,  or  which 
on  4  April  1966  is  a  party  or  is  provisionally 
regarded  as  a  party  to  the  Agreement,  of  each 
signature,  acceptance  or  approval  of.  or  acces- 
sion to  this  Protocol,  of  each  notification 
made  in  accordance  with  paragraph  C  i  of 
Article  3  of  this  Protocol,  and  of  the  cite  of 
entry  into  force  of  this  Protocol. 

In  witness  wuehfof  the  vindersigned  duly 
authorized  theret<5  bv  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments, have  signed  this  Protocol  o.i  the 
dates  appearing  opposite  tlieir  signatures. 

The  texts  of  this  Protocol  In  the  English, 
French,  Ru,<;sian  and  Spanish  languages  ,shall 
be  eqtially  authentic.  The  originals  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  UiUted 
States  of  America,  which  shall  transmit  certi- 
fied copies  thereof  to  each  signatory  and 
acceding  Government. 

Done  at  Washington  this  fourth  day  of 
April    nineteen    hundred    and   sixty-six. 

For  Argentina ; 

For  Australia: 

For  Austria: 

For  Belgium  and  Luxembourg: 

For  Brazil 

For  Canada: 

For  Costa  Rica: 

For  Cuba : 

For  the  Dominican  Republic: 

For  Ecuador: 

For  El  Salvador 

For  Finland 

For  Prance: 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

For  Greece: 

For  Guatemala: 

For  Iceland. 

For  India: 

For  Ireland: 

For  Israel: 

For  Italy: 

For  Japan : 

For  the  Republic  oX  Korea: 

For  Liberia: 

For  IJbya: 

For  Mexico 

For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 

For  New  Zealand ; 

For  Nigeria: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway: 

For  Peru : 

For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines; 

For  Portugal: 

For  Saudi  Arabia: 

For  Sierra  Leone : 

For  the  Rcpvibllc  of  South  Africa: 
For  Southern  Rhodesia : 


For  Spain : 
For  Sweden: 
For  Switzerland: 

F.  SCHNYDEK, 

April  4.  1966. 

For  Tunisia  : 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: 

For  the  United  Arab  Republic: 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

Fur  the  United  States  of  America: 

ORvn-LE  L.  Freeman. 

April  4,  1966, 

For  the  Vatican  City  State: 

For  Venezuela: 

For  Western  Samoa: 

PROPOSED  COMMrrrEE   ON    INTELLIGENCE  OPERA- 
TION  RE.SOHmON 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, although  I  know  we  are  in  executive 
,se,s.sion.  I  siiould  like  to  ask  the  Cliair  as 
to  tlie  disposition  of  the  resolution  .mst 
voted  on. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  resolu- 
tion IS  automatically  referred,  under  the 
point  of  order.  t,o  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  I  thank 
the  Chair, 

INTERNATIONAL    WHEAT  AGREEMENT 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  Mr,  President,  this 
piotocol.  the  International  Wheat  Ayree- 
nient,  1962,  was  reported  unanimously 
by  tlie  FoieiKii  Relations  Committee,  It 
i,s  merely  a  1-year  extension  of  the  wheat 
agreement  which  just  came  in  force  m 
1949  and  has  since  been  revised  and  ex- 
tended. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carl- 
son I  who  is  an  authority  on  this  agree- 
ment, is  a  member  of  the  committee. 
There  is  no  controversy  about  it,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  point  in  delaying 
the  Senat«  with  any  further  explanation 
of  the  protocol.  The  report  has  been 
filed, 

Mr,  CARLSON,  Mr,  President,  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  do  not  feel  that  the  ex- 
tension of  this  agreement  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  US,  wheat  grower;  but,  in 
view  of  the  actions  now  being  taken  in 
Geneva  and  the  Kennedy  round,  I  feel 
that  it  should  be  extended  for  another 
year. 

For  that  reason,  I  supported  it  in  com- 
mittee, and  I  .support  it  now  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate, 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  written  by 
John  A,  Schnittker,  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Mr, 
J,  M,  Stuurman,  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Council,  in  London,  Eng- 
land, on  February  11,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Agrici'Lture, 
Washington,  DC.  February  11,  1966. 
Mr   J    M   Stuurman, 
C/iairmari, 

International    Wheat   Council. 
Haymarhet  House.  Haymarket,         y 
London  S.W.  1.  England 
Attention:   Mr,  R.  E.  Moore,  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 
Dear  Mr    StuubmaN:  This  is  to  inform  you 
that  the  United  States  of  America  will   not 
request    further    consideration    by    the    In- 


ternational Wheat  Council  of  the  recom- 
mendation to  extend  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  until   July  31,   1967. 

Acceptance  of  the  recommendation  to  jiro- 
loiig  the  current  Agreement  for  one  ni.rc 
year  does  not  luean.  however,  that  the  Uniuu 
States  is  satisfied  with  the  IWA  as  it  pres- 
ently functions  The  present  Agreement 
concerns  Itself  essentially  with  wheat  pric- 
ing 

The  United  States  is  actively  striving  to 
achieve  a  meaningful  and  effective  intern, i- 
tlonal  arrangement  for  grains,  inchidinc 
wheat.  The  principal  objectives  of  this  ar- 
rangement should  be: 

(a)  To  provide  for  acceptable  conditions 
of  access  in  major  world  markets  in  fur- 
therance of  a  significant  development  :i?:fi 
expansion  of  wcjrld  trade  in  cereals 

(b)  To  establish  an  equitable  arrangenicM 
whereby  importers  and  exporters  would  sh.ire 
the  respoiLsibilities  of  adjusting  wurld 
cereals  supplies  to  demand,  including  icul 
aid 

The  United  Slates  would  in.>-lst  that  ai.y 
Internationa;  grains  agreement  must  c  :.- 
tain  provisions  to  accomplish  these  ohjtr. 
tives.  Without  such  provisions  the  agree- 
ment would  not  serve  the  long-term  intcr- 
est.s  of  either  exporters  or  importers,  in- 
cluding the  developing  nations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John    A     SCHNrTTKER, 

Acting  Sccrctari/ 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  the  reix)rt  i>ertinent  to  liiH 
Ieui,sIation  How  before  the  Senate  l>e 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
which  was  referred  the  protocol  for  '::e 
further  extension  of  the  International  Whr-.it 
Agreement,  1962,  open  for  signature  :ii 
Washington  from  April  4  until  and  iiului- 
ing  April  29,  1966  I  Ex,  F,  89th  Cong  2(1 
sess  ) ,  having  considered  the  same,  repi^rs 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommends  that  the  Senate  gives  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  protocol  is  to  extend 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  for  one 
year  beyond  July  31,  1966,  and  thereby  pr*- 
.serve  the  statiis  quo  pending  negotiatinn« 
for  a  new  and  broader  agreement  as  we!! 
as  a  grains  arrangement  with  the  Etirope.i:: 
Common  Market,  The  protocol  makes  u'> 
other  change  in  the  agreement, 

background  and  committee  At-rioN 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement  first 
came  into  force  in  1949,  It  was  revised  and 
extended  In  1953,  1956,  1959,  1962,  and 
1965, 

The  agreement  establishes  a  basic  price 
range  of  $l,62i2  to  $2.02>'2  for  No.  1  Mani- 
toba northern  wheat  In  bulk  In  store  Fort 
WilUam/Port  Arthur.  Importing  countries 
agreed  to  buy  specified  quantities  of  wheat 
at  not  less  than  the  minimum  price,  and 
exporting  countries  agree  to  sell  specified 
quantities  at  not  more  than  the  maximum 
price. 

The  agreement  has  generally  worked  well 
but  has  become  outdated.  The  provisions 
of  a  new  agreement,  however,  must  obvi- 
ou.sly  be  related  to  the  outcome  of  the 
Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations  and  to 
the  agricultural  policies  of  the  Europe:in 
Common  Market. 

The  pending  protocol  to  extend  the  agree- 
ment for  one  year  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Preeldent  May  23.  The  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  held  a  public  hearing  on 
the  matter  June  12  and  subsequently  m 
executive   session    ordered    the   protocol   fa- 


vorably repHJrted  to  the  Senate.  The  tran- 
script of  this  hearing,  at  which  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  John  A.  Schnittker 
,,ppeared  on  behalf  of  the  administration, 
IS  ,ppended  to  this  report, 

1  he  committee  urges  the  Senate  to  act 
pr  niptly,  because  the  US  instrument  of 
r,i;:!icatlon  of  the  protocol  must  be  de- 
piw-lted  no  later  than  June  15  If  It  Is  to  be 
effective. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
a;-k  for  tlic  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
r.o  objection,  the  Executive  F,  89th  Con- 
rip.ss,  2d  session,  will  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  its  various  parlia- 
mentary stages  up  to  and  including  the 
presentation  of  the  respective  resolutions 
of  i-alification. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive F,  89th  Congre.ss,  2d  se.'^sion.  the 
protocol  for  the  further  extension  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  1962, 
',vi!l  now  be  read. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  to  Execu- 
tive F  was  read  by  Hon.  Emery  L.  Frazier, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

Rcfolved.  (two-tlilrds  of  the  -Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  ad- 
v:eo  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Pri:);acol  for  the  Further  Extension  of  the 
International  Wheat  .\greement.  1962.  open 
liT  slgnattire  In  Wa.shlngton  from  April  4 
until  and  Including  April  29.  1966  (Ex.  F, 
Eighty-ninth  Congres."!,  second  session.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  ques- 
tion is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will  call 
t.he  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
B\ss],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
GrueningI,  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
cia  I  Mr.  TalmadgeI  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Sm.^thers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SparkmanI  are  necessarily 
absent, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  GRUENrNol.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeeI, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smath- 
ERs),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SparkmanI,  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
Ria  (Mr.  TalmadgeI  would  each  vote 
"yea," 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott] 
is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  is  detained  on  offlclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York    (Mr,  JavitsJ    and  the 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted:  yeas  89, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  138  Ebcec] 
TEAS — 89 


Aiken 

Hart 

Mosa 

Allott 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Hickenlooper 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bible 

Holland 

Ncuberger 

Boggs 

Hru.sk  a 

Pas  tore 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pell  . 

Dvrd.  Va, 

Jordan.  N,C, 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W,  Va, 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Handoliih 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  NY, 

Rlbicoft 

Case 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

Church 

Lausche 

Russell,  8,C. 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Saltoiistall 

Curtis 

MiienuBon 

Simpson 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Domlnick 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Symington 

Eastland 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

EUender 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Tj'dings 

Fannin 

Miller 

Williams,  N,J, 

Fong 

Mo  n  dale 

WlUiams,  Del 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Montoya 

Young.  N,  Dak 

Ortffln 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Morton 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Anderson 

Gruentng 

Smathers 

Bass 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Clark 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Scott 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
Harris  in  the  chair  t.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  havlnti  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  resolution  of  ratification  Is 
agreed  to, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
flnnation  of  tliis  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
.Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


olution.  and  tliey  were  signed  by  the 
Vice  President : 

H.R.  9599.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t;iry  of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  by 
the  State  of  Indiana  of  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  Memorial  for  establishment  as  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  National  Historical  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R,  10607  An  act  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  reimbursement  of  certain  mov- 
ing exi>enses  of  employees  and  to  authorize 
payment  of  expenses  iai  storage  of  hotisc- 
hoid  goods  and  personal  elTects  of  employees 
assigned  to  Isolated  duty  stations  within  t^e 
continental   United   States; 

H  R  14888.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
February  28.  1947.  as  amended  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  .A.gnculiure  to  cooperate 
in  screw-worm  eradication  in  Mexico;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1178.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  District  of  Columbia  to  promulgate 
special  regulations  for  the  period  of  the  93d 
annual  session  of  the  Imperial  Council,  An- 
cient Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  for  North  America,  to  be 
held  In  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
in  July  1967.  to  authorize  the  granting  of 
certain  permits  to  Imperial  Shrine  Conven- 
tion, 1967,  Incorporated,  on  the  occasions  of 
such  sesslonG,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  mOM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  l-o  the  bill  (H.R.  8337)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Colimibia  Practical 
Nur.ses'  Licensing  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  asrced  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  15860)  to 
estaHish  the  District  of  Columbia  Ball 
Ai^ency,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  may  I 
liave  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader? 

We  are  waiting  for  a  report  from  the 
minority  side,  but  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kuchel]  is  here.  I  seek 
unanimous  consent  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mitl^e  on  Labor  and  Pubnc  Welfare  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  2  o'clock.  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  the  Republicans  on  the 
subcommittee  thought  that  we  ought  to 
meet  to  get  It  out  of  the  way. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  wonder  if  my  able 
friend  will  withhold  making  that  re- 
quest? I  shall  see  if  it  is  possible  for  the 
minority  to  agree  to  the  request. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Commit tf'e  oil  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.^ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  request  of  Mr  \Lansfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 


CENTRAL   INTELLIGENCE    AGENCY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  urianinious  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  most  informative  article 
appearing  in  the  July  18  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Rejxjit  entitled  "Whafs 
'CIA'?" 

This  interview  with  Adm  William  F. 
Raborn,  retiring  liead  of  CLA.  is  most 
informative,  especially  as  to  the  scojje  of 
CL'^'s  operations  and  how  it  is  directed, 
sup)ervised,  and  controlled  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  various  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  department  of  the 
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Government,  as  well  as  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFYom  the  US    News  &  World  Report.  June 

18.    1966) 
What's  •CIA"? — Interview  With  Adm    Wil- 
liam F.  Raborn.  Retiring  Head  or  Amer- 
icas Most  Secret  Agency 

(Note. — Once  more,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency — CIA — finds  itself  a  center  of 
controversy. 

(Congress  Is  studying  a  proposal  to 
broaden  iUs  control  and  BurvelUance  of  the 
wide-ranging  Intelligence  organization;; 

(Now  questions  are  raised.  Just  what  is 
CIA?  What  does  it  really  do — and  not  do? 
Does  anybody  know  all  its  secrets,  control 
its  activities? 

(In  this  exclusive  Interview,  the  man  who 
headed  Central  Intelligence  this  pa.st  year 
takes  readers  of  "U.S  News  &  World  Report" 
behind  the  scenes  of  CIA.  describes  it.s  work- 
ings in  detail  ) 

Question  Admiral  Raborn,  what  is  the 
specific  charter  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  within  the  intelligence  community? 

Answer  The  National  S.ecurity  Act  assigned 
five  functions  to  the  Agency: 

To  advise  the  National  Security  Council — 
and  of  course  the  President — on  Intelligence 
matters   relating   to   national   security; 

To  co-ordinate  all  foreign-intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  our  Government; 

To  produce  and  disseminate  finish?  i  na- 
tional  intelligence   within   the  Goverinient; 

To  undertake  what  we  call  'services  of 
common  concern" — that  Is,  functions  which 
serve  all  the  components  of  the  Intel  igence 
community  and  can  best  be  undertaken  cen- 
trally; 

And  finally,  to  perform  such  other  services 
as  the  National  Security  Council  may  direct. 

That  is  as  specific  as  the  Congress  wanted 
to  be  That  fifth  assignment  is  the  Agency's 
charter  for  clandestine  activities,  and  you 
will  notice  it  puts  CIA  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  President's  National  Security 
Council. 

Question.  The  emphasi<;  appears  to  be  on 
Information  gathering.  Wouldn't  it  be  more 
palatable  and  just  as  accurate  to  call  it  the 
"Central  Information  Agency"? 

Answer.  Our  principal  responsibility  is  to 
gather,  specifically,  that  information  which 
relates  directly  to  national-security  problems 
and  objectives.  The  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  deals  with  Information  In  the 
broader  sense  of  the  term,  and  distributes  it 
outside  the  Government.  It  is  liseful  both 
to  their  operations  and  to  ours  to  preserve 
this  distinction. 

There  is  a  further  point  In  our  professional 
terminology:  "Intelligence."  as  we  use  the 
term,  refers  to  information  which  has  t)een 
carefully  evaluated  as  to  Its  accuracy  and 
significance.  The  dilTereuce  betvi-een  "In- 
formation "  and  "Intelligence  "  is  the  ;mpor- 
tant  process  of  evaluating  the  accuracy  and 
assessing  the  significance  in  terms  of  na- 
tional security. 

Qiiestion  You  Just  referred  to  "finished 
national  intelligence  '  What  is  that  In  your 
terminology?  ^■ 

Answer.  When  a  raw  report  has  been 
checked  for  accuracy,  and  analyzed  and  In- 
tegrated with  all  other  available  Information 
on  the  same  subject  by  competent  experts 
In  that  particular  field,  we  call  It  "finished 
intelligence  "  When.  In  addition,  it  repre- 
sents the  conclusions  of  the  entire  intelli- 
gence community,  then  it  is  "national  in- 
telligence." In  short,  we  find  that  we  need 
a  terminology  which  can  be  more  precise 
and  more  limiting  than  the  broad  concept 
of  "information   " 

Question.  People  seem  to  have  the  im- 
pression that  the  CIA  Is  a  big  spying  orga- 


nization— that  it  is  staffed  almost  entirely  by 
spies.  Is  there  anything  to  that  Impres- 
sion? 

Answer.  This,  of  course,  is  the  popular 
view  of  any  intelligence  organization,  but 
it  is  highly  distorted.  Our  job  Is  to  keep 
the  top  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government  in- 
formed of  what  is  happening  around  the 
world  that  may  aHect  the  national  secunty 
of  the  United  Slatee. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  world's  area  and 
population  is  under  a  closed  society,  run  by 
governments  that  seek  to  conceal  their  ac- 
tivities and  their  objectives.  They  m^y  be 
hostile  to  us.  and  some  classical  e.spioKiage 
is  required  to  give  timely  warning  of  \Aien 
and  how  these  activities  and  objectives  might 
threaten  us.  But,  to  maintain  proper  per- 
spective, let  me  point  out  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  raw  information  is  public,  or  available 
with  a  certain  amount  of  digging 

The  principal  role  of  an  intelligence  or- 
ganization is  to  take  what  is  overt  and  what 
is  secret  and  bring  expert  knowledge,  back- 
ground Information,  and  scholarly  analysis 
to  bear  in  a  way  which  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  heroes  of  modern  spy  fiction. 

Question.  Could  you  give  us  the  propor- 
tions between  the  analysts  at  home  and  the 
men  in  the  field  overseas  who  are  collecting 
this  information? 

Answer.  We  don't  publLsh  these  figures,  or 
even  rough  proportions,  because  the  Informa- 
tion would  be  of  great  use  to  the  opposition, 
but  I  can  tell  you  this  much:  Tlie  man  who 
Joins  CIA  has  far  less  chance.  In  the  course  of 
his  career,  of  identifying  with  Jam€«  Bond  or 
"The  Spy  Who  Came  In  Prom  the  Cold  "  than 
he  does  of  serving  as  an  academic  researcher, 
economist,  scienti.st.  statistician,  adminis- 
trator, accountant,  or  supply  officer. 

Question  Another  Idea  is  that  the  CIA  Is 
stirring  up  insurrections,  or  starting  and 
maybe  running  little  wars — 

An.swer.  This  again  is  a  misconception. 
Our  major  business  is  national  intelligence, 
and  so-called  covert  operations  are  a  rela- 
tively minor  part  of  our  over-all  activities. 
The  Government,  after  all.  is  organized  on  a 
pretty  logical  basis:  The  Department  of  State 
is  in  charge  of  foreign  p<:)llcy  and  foreign 
relations;  running  wars  would  be  the  biLsl- 
ness  of  the  Defense  Department;  CIA  has 
enough  to  do  getting,  coordinating,  and  dis- 
seminating intelligence  without  running  any 
wars. 

Question  The  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  envisages  a  field  of  clandestine  activi- 
ties, however,  where  the  CIA  will  play  a  role 
which  cannot  be  undertaken  by  State,  or 
Defense,  or  other  overt  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Do  you  have  a  free  hand 
there? 

Answer  Absolutely  not  Any  such  activi- 
ties are  by  direction  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  To  be  precise,  they  must 
have  the  prior  approval- m  detail — of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  NSC  on  which  top-ranking  rep- 
resentatives of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
suite,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  meet 
with  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  for 
this  purpose.  These  gentlemen  see  to  it  not 
only  that  every  activity  of  the  CIA  Is  com- 
pletely in  consonance  with  the  established 
policies  and  objectives  of  the  United  States, 
but  that  it  Is  al.so  advantageous  to  the  United 
States. 

Question.  With  that  approval,  are  you  free 
to  operate  as  you  wish  in  the  field?  Would 
the  US.  ambassador  In  the  country  con- 
cerned know  about  your  activities  there? 

Answer  Like  other  US  officials  abroad. 
CIA's  overseas  personnel  are  subordinate  to 
the  US  ambassadors.  We  are  certainly  not 
in  competition  with  other  US  representation 
abroad — we  complement  and  stipplement  the 
"country  team"  approach  of  the  embassy  to 
official  U.S.  activities.  We  operate  with  the 
foreknowledge  and  approval  of  the  ;imbassa- 
dor. 


Question  But  some  of  our  ambas.tadors 
have  denied  any  prior  knowledge  of  activliies 
which  are  known  to  be.  or  at  least  suspected 
of  being.  CIA  operations — 

Answer.  Conceivably  there  might  be  an  in- 
stance where  the  Department  of  Slate  in 
Wa.shingt<jn  would  ha\e  reasons  for  not  in- 
forming the  ambiiesador  Normal  policy  is 
to  have  him  informed. 

Question.  Does  the  ambas.sador  receive 
your  intelligence  In  the  field,  or  does  he  have 
to  get  It  from  Washington? 

Answer.  It  is  made  available  In  the  field 
to  the  .ambiifs;idor  and  designated  members 
Of  his  staff.  If  the  amb.assador  wishes,  he 
also  gets  the  ultimate  finished  evaluatlun 
from  headquarters,  along  with  intelligence 
on  other  countries  which  may  be  of  iniere^t 
to  him.  Tlie  Department  of  State  may  al^o 
send  to  its  embassies  and  legations  the 
finished  intelligence  reports  prepared  by  CIA 

Question.  You  and  your  predecessors  h.ue 
stated,  as  have  the  President  and  Secret:iry 
Rusk,  that  CIA  does  not  make  policy,  but  the 
accu.satlon  persi.sts  Could  this  be  because 
your  information  contributes  to  policy 
decisions? 

Answer.  To  maintain  that  record,  let  me 
s:iy  again  flatly  that  CIA  does  not  make 
policy,  and  does  not  operate  outside  or  con- 
trary to  established  policy  Now,  ceruunlv 
nobody  would  expect  the  top  officials  of  a 
government  to  make  their  decisions  without 
considering  all  available  information.  It  is 
the  mission  of  CIA  to  provide  the  most  accu- 
rate, the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  most 
objective  Information  available  about  mut- 
ters wh^ch  interest  our  Government,  togetiier 
with  whatever  we  can  learn  or  project  about 
possible  impending  developments.  In  tp>e- 
clfic  answer  to  your  question,  put  the  em- 
phasis on   "objective"  information. 

Question  But  this  Information  does  pi.iv 
a  part  in  the  decisions  of  Governmen'  — 

An.swer.  The  top  officials  of  the  Admir.:- 
tration,  and  for  that  matter,  the  legislate  r? 
obviously  find  it  useful,  because  there  is  :i 
c(mstant  Incresise  in  the  demand  for  our 
current  intelligence  and  our  prt>Jectlve  esti- 
mates Let  me  point  out  that  there  Is  one 
unique  contribution  the  CIA  makes  to  Gov- 
ernment officials  facing  a  choice  between 
alternative  possible  courses  of  action.  Pre- 
cisely becavise  the  CIA  does  not  commit  It- 
self to  any  one  choice  among  the  alternatne': 
our  intelligence  input  is  free  from  partls.in- 
ship  or  advocacy,  and  recognized  by  the 
recipients  as  objective. 

Question.  Isn't  it  true  that  much  of  the 
information  you  gather  isn't  really  secret  at 
all.  but  would  be  available  to  anybody  In  the 
right  spot  at  the  right  time? 

Answer.  Yes  In  fact,  a  con.siderable  p.ir: 
of  the  Information  used  by  the  Agency  in 
preparing  Its  finished  intelligence  report.^  18 
derived  from  the  foreign  press  and  radio 
from  technical  journals  of  foreign  countries, 
and  from  official  publications  of  these  coun- 
tries. We  don't  disregard  Information  .'im- 
ply because  it  Is  not  secret.  Pinlshe<!  in- 
telligence, however,  consists  of  the  expert 
correlation  and  interpretation  of  all  the  in- 
formation we  can  obtain,  by  both  overt  i-.nd 
cl;»ndesttne  means 

CIAS    BROAD    INTERESTS 

Question.  Do  you  gather  Information  about 
domestic  events  in  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  the  operations  of  foreign  governments'' 

Answer  Our  interests  and  responsibilities 
may  vary  from  country  to  country,  but  they 
are  pretty  comprehensive  It  is  obviou.'-ly 
impossible  to  confine  yourself  to  a  nation's 
foreign  affairs  If  you  are  responsible,  for  in- 
stance, for  assessing  the  stability  of  the 
regime,  the  health  of  the  economy,  or  itie 
proepectB  for  subversion  In  the  boondocks 

Question.  Do  you  collect  Information  of  a 
business  nature? 

Answer.  We  collect  economic  Information 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  security  Interests 


of  the  U.S.  Government — and  we  collect  it 
excluBlvely  for  that  purpoee. 

Question.  Do  you  have  to  cover  every  cor- 
ner of  the  whole  world? 

Answer.  Of  course  we  have  priorities,  but 
our  intelligence  requirements  are  worldwide, 
cmr  top  Administration  officials  need  factual 
and  unbiased  Intelligence  on  a  timely  basis 
as  one  of  the  many  elements  which  go  Into 
\\\e  decisions  they  have  to  make.  At  a  mini- 
mum, we  have  to  have  certain  basic  informa- 
tion on  hand  about  virtually  every  country 
m  the  world.  Country  X — you  name  It — 
might  appear  remote  and  totally  unrelated 
t,i  )ur  national  security,  but  It  Is  neverthelees 
impossible  to  state  with  certainty  that  de- 
t.iiled  Information  about  country  g^jwUl^ot 
become  necessary  to  our  Go^trnment  on  a 
cni.'ih  basis  some  day.  / 

Question.  How  detailed?  j 

Answer.  The  basic  Infornlation  on  foreign 
countries  which  Is  compUeG  in  what  we  call 
the  National  Intelligence  Surveys  already 
adds  up  to  more  than  10  times  the  size  of 
"The  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica."  Much  of 
this  Information,  of  course,  is  hardly  secret. 
It  has  to  cover  such  prosaic  matters  as  eco- 
nomic statistics,  legal  ctxles.  sociological  con- 
ditions and  transp>ort  facilities,  but  it  comes 
m  handy  when  our  customers  start  playing 
"20  Questions." 

QuesUon.  At  what  point  do  you  feel  that 
this  type  of  Information — the  basic  data,  the 
information  which  Is  open  to  the  public — 
should  be  reported  back  on  a  running  basis 
to  our  Government — as  fast  as  you  get  It? 

Answer.  TThls  goes  back  to  the  distinction 
between  Information  and  Intelligence — and 
the  needs  of  our  Government.  If  everything 
is  quiet,  there  may  l)e  an  occasional  situa- 
tion report  based  largely  on  open  informa- 
tion. If  the  situation  has  a  direct  relation  to 
US  national-security  Interest*,  particularly 
in  a  crisis,  we  will  be  trying  to  get  as  close 
to  "real  time"  reporting  as  modern  com- 
munications permit. 

Question.  Is  the  Information  which  you 
collect  Interpreted  by  somebody  on  the  scene. 
or  does  It  reach  you  in  raw  form  so  that 
you  can  sort  out  the  facts  from  the  opin- 
ions? 

Answer.  We  require  the  original  report,  or 
the  original  statement  of  the  primary  source, 
whenever  we  can  get  it.  When  this  "raw 
material"  reaches  us.  It  may  be  accompmnled 
by  the  opinions  and  Interpretations  of  In- 
termediaries through  whom  the  information 
has  passed,  and  by  the  Informed  comment 
and  preliminary  evaluation  of  our  own  col- 
lectors in  the  field,  but  these  additions  are 
cle.irly  labeled  as  such 

Question.  How  do  you  co-operate  In  the 
field  with  the  other  elements  of  your  intelli- 
gence community?  Aren't  CIA  and  State 
and  the  military-intelligence  people  all  look- 
in?  for  much  the  same  Information? 

Answer.  Our  finished  national  intelligence 
donves  from  the  work  of  all  of  the  elements 
of  the  Intelligence  community.  Foreign 
Service  ofBcers  provide  the  Department  of 
State  with  political  Intelligence,  commercial 
att  ichts  are  responsible  for  economic  In- 
formation, the  military  attaches  send  mlll- 
tJiry  Intelligence  to  their  respective  services, 
and.  for  that  matter,  there  are  agricultural 
attrich^s  and  labor  attaches.  All  of  them 
provide  departmental  Intelligence  for  the 
specific  needs  of  specific  departments.  All 
tf  these  reports  are  also  available  to  CIA. 

Tlie  Agency  has  been  added  to  supplement 
and  expand  the  collection  and  fill  any  gaps. 
It  has  a  broader  charter  for  all  types  of  in- 
telligence necessary  In  the  national  Interest. 
and — as  I  mentioned  at  the  cutset — the 
added  statutory  responsibility  to  "correlate 
and  evaluate  Intelligence  relating  to  the  na- 
tional security,  and  provide  for  appro- 
priite  dissemination." 

For  example,  a  piece  of  political  Intelli- 
gence from  one  country  and  the  Army  at- 
tache's report  from  another  country  may  add 


up  to  a  conclusion  of  major  significance  to 
the  National  Security  Council,  or  specifically 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  Is 
CIA's  responsibility  to  see  to  It  that  the  two 
halves  do  get  added  up  In  'Washington  to 
make  the  whole,  and  furthermore  that  the 
finished  evaluation  reaches  the  department 
which  needs  it. 

CONTROLS     ON     INTELLIGENCE 

Question.  But  how  do  you  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  effort  in  the  field? 

Answer  The  United  Stat.es  Intelligence 
Board,  which  represents  the  entire  intelli- 
gence community,  establishes  guidelines  and 
priorities  for  the  intelligence-collection  ef- 
fort. This  machinery  can  control  unneces- 
sary duplication,  but  when  you  are  after  the 
closely  guarded  information  that  affects  our 
national  interest,  duplication  of  effort  Is 
often  desirable  rather  than  unnecessary. 

Question.  Are  the  State  and  military-in- 
telligence people  operating  under  handicaps. 
In  comparison  to  CIA.  in  obtaining 
information? 

Answer.  You  have  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion, firstly,  that  the  collection  of  intelli- 
gence Is  not  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Sliite  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and.  secondly,  that  the  representa- 
tives they  send  abroad  must  operate  In  the 
open  as  recognized  officials  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment. In  effect.  CIA  often  Is  In  better 
postion  to  obtfiln  necessary  intelligence  be- 
cause CIA  Is  specifically  organii^ed  for  this 
kind  of  collection  and  can  give  it  first 
priority. 

If.  by  handicaps,  jjou  mean  the  obstacles 
which  foreign  governments  place  in  the  way 
of  Intelligence  collection,  foreign  govern- 
ments make  every  effort  to  preserve  their  es- 
sential secrets,  just  as  we  do.  Year  by  year, 
security  procedures  become  more  sophisti- 
cated and  harder  to  circumvent,  so  that  skill 
and  specialization  are  even  more  necessary. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  there  are  few. 
If  any,  countries  in  the  world  today  which 
are  as  much  of  an  "open  society"  as  the 
United  States. 

Question.  What  about  co-operation  with 
the  intelligence  services  of  friendly  countries? 
If  we  collect  Information  which  is  important 
to  one  of  our  allies,  is  it  passed  to  them? 

Answer.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  go  Into 
detail,  but  wherever  it  is  of  mutual  Interest 
and  advantage,  there  is  substantial  co-opera- 
tion among  the  Intelligence  services  of 
friendly  countries. 

Question.  Does  machinery  exist  to  cor- 
relate all  of  the  Information  that  flows  into 
Washington,  and  refine  it  into  firm  and 
useful  conclusions'' 

Answer.  Yes — specifically.  the  United 
States  Intelligence  Board,  or  USIB.  which 
advises  and  assists  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  and  Is  under  his  chairmanship. 
This  Board  meets  every  week,  or  more  often 
if  necessary,  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  all 
of  the  intelligence  components  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  consists  of  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  who  represents 
CIA  so  that  the  Director,  as  USIB  chairman, 
will  be  uncommitted;  the  Director  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research.  Department  of  State; 
the  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency;  the  Director  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency:  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
FBI;  and  the  Assistant  General  Manager  for 
Administration  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. The  heads  of  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  intelligence  meet  with  the  Board  as 
observers. 

USIB  assigns  Intelligence  priorities  to  see 
to  It  that  there  are  no  gaps  In  our  coverage. 
and  Insures  that  the  Judgments  which  go 
forward  to  the  President  are  finished  national 
Intelligence. 

This  job  of  correlation  and  co-ordination, 
however,  starts  long  before  the  product 
reaches  USIB  for  final  review.  More  and 
more,  as  we  develop  and  refine  the  concept  of 
an  Intelligence  community,  the  analysts  and 


the  specialists  in  one  component  are  in  con- 
stant touch  and  interchange  with  their  op- 
posite numbers  in  the  other  departments  and 
agencies,  so  that  the  national-intelhgence 
process  begins  as  soon  as  the  raw  information 
reaches  W'ashlngton.  if  not  before. 

As  for  moving  from  the  raw  information  to 
a  firm  and  agreed  conclusion,  in  many  In- 
ftances  this  can  be  done  by  the  expert  ana- 
lysts available,  backed  up  by  our  st-orehouse 
of  background  knowledge.  'There  will  always, 
of  course,  be  the  "unknowatles" — questions 
which  have  no  definitive  answers,  possibly 
because  the  future  is  open  to  the  effects  of 
many  variables,  or  because  the  future  de- 
pends on  decisions  which  certain  foreign 
statesmen  may  not  even  have  made  yet 
Who  will  succeed  the  Premier  of  country  X? 
When  and  by  whom  will  there  be  a  coup  In 
country  Y? 

Our  Government  leaders  need  and  request 
our  best  answers  on  the  "unknowables." 
This  we  do  in  our  National  Intelligence  Esti- 
mates. From  what  we  do  know,  the  best 
thinking  available  in  the  entire  Intelligence 
community  makes  rational  Inferences  about 
the  unknown  —with  varying  but  specified  de- 
grees of  confidence,  and  an  occasional  foot- 
note reflecting  an  IndlvldAl  dissent  from  the 
agreed  opinion. 

Question  How  many  of  these  estimates  do 
you  produce?. 

Answer.  It  varies  with  the  njped.  The  Esti- 
mate is  not  a  global  periodical,  on  a  weekly 
or  daily  basis:  It  addresses  Itself  to  the  prob- 
able course  of  one  development,  or  one  coun- 
try. Many  of  the  Estimates  come  otit  »nth  a 
scheduled  frequency — annually,  for  instance, 
if  necessary.  Some  are  produced  in  times  of 
crisis  in  a  matter  of  hours  All  are  geared 
to  the  intelligence  needs  of  the  top  Govern- 
ment officials.  All  reflect  the  greatest  possi- 
ble professional  skill  and  dispassionate  ob- 
jectivity we  can  bring  to  bear  CIA  has  no 
ax  to  grind  and  does  not  permit  Itself  to  be- 
come advocate  of  a  specific  policy  in  prepar- 
ing an  Estimate. 

All  aspects  of  every  Estimate  get  the  full- 
est consideration,  by  the  interagency  work- 
ing groups  which  begin  the  drafting,  by  the 
Board  of  National  Estimates — a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished senior  officers  of  long  experience 
and  proven  competence  in  diverse  fields  of 
Government — and  by  the  United  States  In- 
telligence Board  In  the  end.  the  National 
Intelligence  Estimate  is  the  report  of  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  National  Security  Council 

Question  Can  this  machinery  operate  faft 
enough  to  permit  quick  action  when  the  fiow 
of  Information  suggests  Impending  danger 
or  trouble? 

Answer.  The  process  is  extremely  flexible. 
Conceivably,  when  the  schedule  permits,  the 
draft  of  an  annual  Estimate  might  start  two 
or  three  months  before  the  t-arget  date,  to 
permit  comprehensive  and  deliberate  con- 
sultation, reference  to  the  field,  and  so  forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of  National 
Estimates  when  required  can  complete  what 
we  call  a  "SNIE" — a  Special  National  Intel- 
ligence Estimate — in  a  matter  of  hours,  as  I 
said. 

As  for  Immediate  intelligence  on  current 
developments,  we  are  geared  to  receive  in- 
formation, evaluate  it.  produce  Intelligence 
and  react  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
Nobody  in  the  Agency,  from  the  analysts  to 
the  Director.  Is  guaranteed  a  night's  unin- 
terrupted sleep,  or  an  unbroken  week-end. 

WORKING     WITH     THE     FBI 

Question.  As  we  understand  it.  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  does  not  run  clandes- 
tine operations  of  any  kind  within  the 
United  Stat«s.  Is  that  left  entirely  to  the 
FBI? 

Answer.  The  CIA  has  the  responsibility  for 
conducting  operations  outside  the  country; 
the  FBI  has  as  its  principal  mission  the  In- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
possession*. 
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There  Is,  of  course,  close  co-operation  nnd 
considerable  Interplay  between  our  organiza- 
tions, because  we  are  combatting  an  Inter- 
national conspiracy  whose  operations  and 
agents  move  back  and  forth  between  this 
country  and  foreign  nations.  The  F^I  and 
CIA  therefore  work  very  closely  together  and 
keep  each  other  Intimately  Informed  on  Items 
of  potential  Interest  or  concern  to  each 
other.  This  allows  us  to  combat  Interna- 
tional conspiracy  in  the  most  effective  pos- 
sible manner. 

The  division  of  responsibility  for  clandes- 
tine operations,  of  course,  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  perfectly  overt  contacts 
CIA  has  domestically — for  example,  with  ex- 
perts In  the  profeslonal  world  to  discuss  In- 
ternational situations  and  excha.ige 
analyses. 

Question.  Do  you  work  largely  m  a  vacuum, 
with  little  or  no  contact  v  ith  the  rest  of  the 
Government  outside  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity? 

Answer.  By  no  means.  It  Is  Inherent  In  the 
concept  of  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  that 
any  branch  of  the  Government  which  has  a 
legitimate  need  for  Information  can  call  on 
us  for  it.  By  the  same  token,  when  we  need 
expertise  to  help  us  In  evaluation,  or  in  the 
accomplishment  of  any  of  our  missions,  we 
Will  not  hesitate  to  go  anywhere  in  the  Gov- 
ernment or  outside  it.  within  the  limitations 
of  security,  where  we  might  expect  to  find  the 
necessary  help.  But  our  closest  ties,  of 
course,  are  within  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity, and  to  the  top  officials  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Question.  What  form  do  your  intelligence 
repc^rts  take? 

Answer.  We  disseminate  finished  intelli- 
gence m  an  infinite  variety  of  formats,  tiill- 
ored  to  speclflc  purposes.  I  reported  fre- 
quently In  person,  of  course,  to  the  President 
and  to  the  National  Security  Council.  I  have 
mentioned  the  Estimates,  and  our  "55-foot 
shelf"  of  basic  background  information. 

In  addition,  we  have  dally,  weekly  and 
monthly  publications,  some  global  in  scope, 
some  for  a  specitic  country  or  crisis.  Wuen 
the  situation  i.s  truly  critical,  I  have  on  occa- 
sion ordered  situation  reports  as  often  as 
every  hour  on  the  hour,  around  tlie  clock. 
Then  there  are  individual  memoranda  which 
give  us  great  flexibility  in  scope,  format, 
deadlines  and  distribution  And  we  also  turn 
out  studies  In  depth  which  are  the  equivalent 
of  a  scholarly  book  or  a  doctoral  dissertation. 
Various  publications  have  dissemination  list.s. 
depending  on  their  sensitivity  and  purpose, 
which  range  from  less  than  half  a  dozen 
copies  to  hundreds 

Question.  What  Is  the  ancestry"  of  the 
CIA  In  US  intelligence  activities?  Does  it 
operate  differently  from  its  predecessors? 

Answer.  The  Agency  grew  from  the  need  to 
establish  a  centralized  and  objective  intelli- 
gence organization  in  peacetime.  A  primary 
Impetus,  of  course,  waa  the  experience  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  determination  to  In- 
sure against  such  surprises  In  the  future. 

The  requirement  for  a  centralized  organi- 
zation stemmed  from  the  successful  experi- 
ence during  World  War  H  of  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  under  General  D<->novan. 
The  requirement  was  made  all  the  more  real 
by  the  threat  posed  by  an  evangelistic  Inter- 
national Communism  which  became  icadily 
apparent  shortly  alter  the  close  of  Worid  War 
II.  There  was  general  agreement  within  the 
Government  that  there  was  need  for  u  non- 
partisan co-ordinating  agency  In  the  Intelll- 
<nce  field  As  a  result,  the  CIA  was  created 
ln>947 

In  some  respects  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  of  World  War  II  was  our  ancestor, 
but  It  did  not  have  CIA's  responsibility  for 
co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  entire  iTtelli- 
gence  community,  or  our  requirement  for 
across-the-board  coverage. 


Question.  Does  CIA  have  anything  that 
might  be  called  regulations  to  govern  Its 
activities'     Who  prescribes  them"" 

Answer  Is  there  ft  Government  agency 
nearly  20  years  old  that  doesn't  have  a  rule 
book''  Start  with  the  original  legislation. 
which  spells  out  the  mission  of  CIA  and  pro- 
vides thut  we  function  at  the  b°hest  and 
under  the  control  of  the  president  and  the 
NSC.  Under  that  charter.  CIA  is  governed 
by  several  layers  of  regulations  known  as' 
the  "Nonsklds.  "  or  National  Security  Council 
Intelligence  Directives;  the  DClDs,  or  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  Directives, 
Issued  by  tlie  Director  In  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  USIB.  and  head  of  the  intelli- 
gence conununily,  and  finally,  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  governmental  component,  CIA's 
own  Agency  regulations. 

HELP  FROM   "BEST  BRATNS" 

Question.  Do  yovi  have  any  counsel  or  ad- 
visers outside  the  Government? 

Answer.  We  have  several  panels  of  tech- 
nical experts,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
Government,  to  keep  us  Informed  on  new 
developments  and  techniques  which  could 
be  of  us  to  us.  On  thsse  panels  are  the 
best  brains  in  this  country,  on  virtually  the 
entire  range  of  human  endeavor.  We  con- 
tract for  studies  and  research  projects,  wher- 
ever In  the  United  Suites  these  can  best  be 
I)erfonned. 

CIA  has  long  made  it.  a  practice  to  dis- 
ctiss  Its  evaluations  of  the  international  slt- 
\iation  with  top  men  in  the  civilian  world. 
We  have  done  a  great  deal  of  this,  but  we 
must  do  still  more.  One  of  my  last  acts 
with  the  Agcnc/.  for  Instance,  was  to  order 
even  greater  Interchange  with  the  nongov- 
ernmental experts  on  China. 

Question  Have  you  found  that  the  spo- 
radic criticism,  along  the  lines  that  spying 
Is  a  devious  bu.<;lness  and  that  CIA  operates 
without  any  control,  has  made  people  re- 
luctant to  work  with  you^ 

Answer.  I  have  found  no  measurable  re- 
luctance on  these  grounds,  although  there 
IS  oiways  th"  more  general  concern  of  the 
academic  world  that  governmental  funds  and 
governmental  projects  must  not  be  accom- 
panied by  unwelcome  controls  or  commit- 
ments On  the  whole,  patriotic  citizens  In 
all  walks  of  life  are  gind  to  work  with  us  In 
serving  the  national-security  Interest,  The 
intelligence  community  finds  this  very  grati- 
fying, because  it  helps  us  give  the  President. 
the  e.xecutive  branch,  and  the  legislative 
branch  the  very  best  Judgments  that  the 
best  minds  In  this  country  can  arrive  at. 

"UNDER    niLL    SCRUTINT  ' 

Question.  Is  there  any  other  Administra- 
tion control  of  ygur  operations  besides  the 
special  National  Security  Council  committee 
you  mentioned? 

Answer.  The  CIA  and  iia  activities  have 
been  reviewed  In  detail  In  the  p.ast  by  Hoover 
Commission  ta«k  forces,  the  Dooltttle  Com- 
mittee, the  Clark  Committee,  and  several 
special  investigating  bodies  for  specific  pur- 
poses On  a  permanent  basis,  tlie  entire 
lntelllf5ence  community  Is  under  continuing 
and  full  scrvitlny  by  a  most  knowledgeable 
and  distinguished  board  of  private  citizens 
appointed  by  the  President.  Tins  Is  the 
President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory 
Board,  first  established  in  January  of  1956  as 
the  Kllllan  Committee,  and  now  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Clark  CIllTord.  The 
present  membershii)  Includes  Dr  WllUnm  O. 
B.iker  of  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories:  Mr. 
Gordon  Gray,  former  Special  Assistant  to 
President  Elsenhower  and  onetime  president 
of  North  Carolina  University:  Prof.  William 
Langer  of  Harvard:  Gen  Maxwell  Taylor:  Am- 
bassador Robert  Murphy,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State:  Mr.  FYank  Pace.  Jr..  former 
5?ecretary  of  the  Army  and  former  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  Dr.  Edwin  Land. 


head  of  the  Polaroid  Corporation;  Adm.  Jolui 
Sides,  USN  (ret  );  and  Mr.  Augustus  Long. 
formerly  the  top  executive  of  the  Texas 
Company. 

This  Board  meets  In  full  session  about 
every  six  weeks,  to  examine  in  depth  ami 
detail  the  wo.-k  and  the  progress  of  the  ent;.'-,^ 
U  S  Intelligence  program.  The  meet.rit'i 
last  two  or  three  days  and  Include  comprp- 
hensive  discussions  with  the  Director  ,»r.cl 
his  senior  ofBcers  heads  of  other  Intellieen.o 
components,  and  senior  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  are  our  "customers" 

Upon  completion  of  each  such  session  the 
Board  reports  to  the  President  and  makr-s 
recommendations  for  the  Improvement  m 
the  Intelligence  effort.  In  addition,  the 
Board  has  a  number  of  two-man  or  tlirte- 
man  panels  and  stibcommittees  to  delve  n-.o-p 
deeply  and  o^  a  full-time  basis  into  speci::- 
aspects  and  cyitegories  of  intelligence  work 

Question.  What  about  control  of  yo  ;r 
funds'' 

Answer  Tlie  Central  Intelligence  A^e;:'-v 
budget  is  reviewed  fully  by  the  Bureau  < ; 
the  Budget,  which  requires  the  same  asrir- 
ancrs  and  justifications  for  expend  it  tires  h-, 
intelligence  agencies  that  it  reqtiires  fr^in 
any  other  part  of  our  Government  We  .'u-e 
not  Immune  from  detailed  examination  t! 
our  requests  by  the  Bureau,  nor  are  wt-  ex- 
empt  from  its  skillful  pruning  knife 

We  have  to  go  to  Congress  for  our  fund- 
Just  like  other  agencies  Tlie  only  diffir- 
ence  is  that,  after  our  requests  have  been 
approved  by  certain  special  congressionril 
subcommittees,  the  sijeclflc  appropriatio:,- 
are  then  lumped  In  for  passage  with  o'hor 
appropriations,  to  deny  hostile  intelliepuc 
services  information  about  ovir  activiiie.i 
which  would  be  very  useful  to  them  We 
have  meticulous  auditing  procedures  to  in- 
sure the  tlshtest  passible  control  over  thf 
expenditure  of  funds  entrusted   to  the  (1.^ 

Question.  In  light  of  the  recurring  ,-ir;'-.i- 
ments  about  a  so-called  "watchdog  commit- 
tee" 'or  CIA.  how  much  information  (!■  f 
Congress  actually  get — not  your  intelllKeiioc 
reports,  that  is,  but  Infomxatlon  about  Vi  ur 
activities,  your  budget,  and  so  on? 

Answer.  Ever  since  CI.'^  was  first  estab- 
lished, the  Director  has  been  authorued 
and  in  fact  directed  to  make  complete  ciis- 
closure  of  CIA  activities  to  special  subc  m- 
mlttees  In  both  the  Senate  and  House 

In  the  House,  the  Appropriations  C  m- 
mlttee  and  the  Armed  Services  Committe' 
each  have  a  special  subcommittee  for  thit 
purpose. 

In  the  Senate,  there  are  correspondinc 
subcommittees  which  usually  meet  Jointlv 

In  addition,  the  Director  reports  regular;-, 
to  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  or. 
Atomic  Energy  on  Intelligence  matters  ir, 
that   field.  « 

Now,  when  I  say  "complete  dlsclcsure. "  I 
mean  complete — and  frequeiit.  The  CIA  : 
completely  responsive  to  their  question?  iv 
matter  how  sensitive.  I  have  discussed  n.  ;t- 
ters  with  these  special  subcommittees  wiuih 
are  so  sensitive  that  only  a  small  percen:;;i:' 
of  the  personnel  in  CIA  have  access  to  them 
And  in  case  there  Is  any  suggestion  tha' 
these  meetings  are  sporadic  and  ca.^iua!  Ii. 
my  first  12  week^s  as  Director  I  found  that 
I  was  called  to  17  meetings  with  the^e  cn;- 
gresslonal  crmmlttees.  Our  legislative  Up 
for  the  year  1965  shows  that  the  Director  or 
his  senior  aides  met  a  total  of  34  times  v,.th 
the  four  specLtl  subcommittees. 

Question  Are  they  the  only  Congressmen 
who  receive  Information  from  CIA?  Intelli- 
gence, that  Is,  as  oppored  to  operatloinl 
matters? 

Answer,  No,  there  were  also  19  other  ccm- 
mlltee  hearings  In  1965,  for  Instance,  to  ob- 
tain substantive  Intelligence  from  CIA — and 
some  of  these  hearings  ran  as  long  as  three 
full  days  to  cover  the  intelligence  apprec.a- 


tion  of  the  global  situation.  We  also  fre- 
quently brief  Individual  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Let  me  make  this  distinction  clear:  I 
had  authority  to  brief  any  congressional 
committee  having  a  Jurisdictional  Interest 
on  substantive  global  Intelligence.  But  dis- 
cussion of  CIA  activities,  methods,  and 
sources  Is  another  matter.  Public  Law  80- 
253  of  1947 — that's  the  National  Security 
Act — makes  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence exclusively  responsible  for  protecting 
the  security  of  the  sources  and  methods  of 
the  entire  intelligence  community.  I  was 
authorized  by  the  President  and  by  National 
Security  Council  directives  to  discuss  Fuch 
iiuilters  only  with  the  special  subcommittees 
designated  for  this  purpose,  not  with  any 
ctliers. 

PROTECTING  CIA   AGENTS 

Question.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  llml- 
t.iiion? 

Answer.  It  is  not  arbitrary  or  bureau- 
cratic— we  are  safeguarding  the  lives  of 
trusted  agents  and  our  own  staff  people  all 
over  the  world  who  contribute  to  our  Gov- 
Cii.ineni's  intelligence  objectives. 

We  owe  It  to  them  to  take  every  precau- 
tion to  protect  them — and  we  owe  It  to  our 
Government  to  deny  hostile  intelligence 
services  even  Indirect  hints  or  the  slightest 
8l\ies  which  might  enable  them  to  take  steps 
to  blunt  our  intelligence  operations,  methods 
and  sources. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  it  Is  a  question  of 
security  leaks? 

Answer.  I  prefer  to  say  Inadvertent  dis- 
closure. Even  a  professional  Intelligence  of- 
flipr  has  to  be  alert  to  draw  the  line  between 
ir.lurmation  which  helps  to  evaluate  or  au- 
thenticate a  piece  of  raw  Intelligence,  and 
information  which  might  point  to  th3  source 
or  the  method  we  used  Ui  obtain  It.  The 
more  people  who  have  both  types  of  Infor- 
mation, the  more  you  multiply  the  chance 
that  somebody  will  overstep  that  line  by 
accident. 

Question.  How  damaging  can  such  dis- 
closures be? 

Answer,  Well,  the  minute  you  even  hint 
that  you  have  information  tlie  other  fellow- 
has  been  trying  to  keep  secret.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  art  that  he  will  do 
everything  possible  to  locate  and  destroy  your 
source,  or  disrupt  your  method  of  operation. 
If  the  opfxjsltion  is  given  any  clues  to  help 
pinpoint  the  source,  the  counterintelligence 
job  is  that  much  easier. 

INFORMATION   FOR  CONGRESS 

Question.  Have  the  special  CIA  subcom- 
mittees in  Congress  expressed  any  dissatis- 
Jtictlon  over  the  years  that  they  were  not 
getting  enough  Information? 

Answer.  We  have  never  withheld  any  in- 
formation, substantive  or  operational,  from 
the  four  special  subcommittees.  On  some 
occasions,  in  fact,  they  have  asked  us  not  to 
i'ive  them  the  Identities  of  very  sensitive 
sources,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  know. 
and  we  have  complied.  If  you  refer  to  dls-^ 
satisfaction  with  the  amount  of  information 
»hl(:h  we  have — rather  than  the  amount  we 
give  them — no  professional  Intelligence  oper- 
ation anywhere  In  the  world  Is  ever  satisfied 
»nh  the  extent  of  its  knowledge,  and  these 
gentlemen  have  been  working  with  us  long 
enough  so  that  they  have  probably  acquired 
this  same  professional  dissatisfaction. 

Question.  What  about  the  effect  of  the 
criticism  on  your  own  personnel? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  an  eloquent  testi- 
monial to  the  dedication  of  the  people  in 
CIA  that  the  criticism  has  not  affected  their 
morale.  Bear  in  mind  that,  by  our  rules. 
tUey  cannot  answer,  deny,  or  refute  the  ad- 
verse comment,  even  when  it  is  patently  and 
"Jmetlmes  viciously  false.  Add  to  that  the 
grave  responsibilities  for  the  nation's  secu- 
rity, the  pressure,  the  anonymity  of  achleve- 
tnent,   and   the  constant   need   for   security 


alertness — It  is  a  source  of  pride,  and  noth- 
ing short  of  amazement,  that  we  keep  our 
people,  and  keep  getting  more  good  ones. 

I  asked  recently  for  some  statistics  on  how 
long  our  personnel  had  been  with  us  The 
answers  showed  that  more  than  a  quarter  of 
our  professional  personnel — as  differentiated 
from  the  clerical — had  been  with  CIA  more 
than  15  years,  and  that  an  astounding  77  per 
cent  had  10  years  or  more  of  intelligence  ex- 
perience. About  15  per  cent  have  graduate 
degrees;    5   per  cent  have  the  doctorate. 

When  you  consider  only  the  analysts  who 
have'  the  direct  responsibility  in  headqviar- 
ters  for  analysis  of  a  foreign  area,  six  out  of 
10  of  tliem  had  lived,  worked  or  traveled 
abroad  even  before  they  came  to  CI-4.  When 
you  combine  all  the  years  required  for  gradu- 
ate study,  foreign  experience,  and  then  10  to 
15  years  of  intelligence  work,  it  adds  up  to 
an  impressive  depth  of  knowledge,  compe- 
tence and  expertise  at  the  service  of  the  na- 
tion. 

I  have  been  careful  to  stick  to  percentages, 
but  in  actual  numbers,  we  could  easily  and 
adequately  staff  the  faculty  of  a  university 
with  our  experts.  In  a  way.  we  do.  Many  of 
those  who  leave  us  Join  the  faculties  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  Son^  of  our  person- 
nel take  leaves  of  absence  to  teach,  and  renew 
their  contacts  with  the  academic  ■world,  I 
suppose  this  is  only  fair;  our  energetic  re- 
cruiting effort  not  only  looks  for  the  best 
young  graduate  students  we  can  find,  but 
also  picks  up  a  few  processors  from  time  to 
time. 

Question.  What  about  the  criticism  that 
the  CIA  uses  'dishonorable  "  methods?  Do 
you  operate  on  the  principle  that  the  CIA.  as 
a  participant  in  the  cold  war.  is  Justified  in 
adopting  any  measures  that  may  be  used 
by  the  opposing  governments — "fighting  fire 
with  fire"? 

Answer.  Let's  be  quite  clear  in  our  minds 
that  an  adversary  does  not  go  by  the  Marquis 
of  Queensberry  rules.  It  is  a  rough  fight. 
and  the  CIA  may  have  to  be  clandestine  from 
time  to  time,  but  I  emphatically  reject  the 
word  "dishonorable." 

The  men  and  women  in  CIA  are,  after  all. 
Americans  with  the  same  ideals,  the  same 
ethics,  the  same  moral  codes  as  the  rest  of 
the  nation  I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  a  le- 
mark  Secretary  Rusk  made  to  a  press  con- 
ference last  winter,  which  I  would  llk^  to 
read  Into  your  record  If  I  may : 

"I  would  emphasize  to  you  that  CIA  is  not 
engaged  In  activities  not  known  to  the  senior 
policy  officers  of  the  Government.  But  you 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  beneath  the' 
level  of  public  discussion,  there  is  a  tough 
strviggle  going  on  In  the  back  alleys  all  over 
"^lie  world.  It's  a  tough  one.  It's  unpleasant, 
and  no  one  likes  It.  but  that  Is  not^  field 
which  can  be  left  entirely  to  the  other  side 
And  so,  once  In  a  while,  some  disagreeable 
things  happen,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  there 
la  a  good  deal  of  gallantry  and  a  high  degree 
of  competence  in  those  who  have  to  help  us 
deal  with  that  part  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom." 

And  President  Johnson,  when  he  swore  me 
In  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  on 
April  28,  1965,  put  it  this  way: 

"We  have  committed  our  lives,  our  prop- 
erty, our  resources  and  our  sacred  honor  to 
the  freedom  and  peace  of  other  men.  Indeed, 
to  the  freedom  and  peace  of  all  mankind 
We  would  dishonor  that  commitment,  we 
would  disgrace  all  the  sacrifices  Americans 
have  made,  If  we  were  not  every  hour  of  every 
day  vigilant  against  every  threat  to  peace 
and  freedom.  That  is  why  we  have  the  Cen- 
tral  Intelligence   Agency." 

Question.  Just  what  are  the  duties  of  the 
Director  of  CIA? 

Answer.  The  National  Security  -Act  of  1947 
created  the  position  of  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  or  DCI,  for  short  The  DCI 
is  not  onlv  the  Director  of  CIA — he  is  also 


first  and  foremost  the  principal  adviser  on 
foreign  intelligence  to  the  President  and  the 
National  Security  Council.  And  he  Is  also 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Intelligence 
Board,  or  USIB.  which  brings  together  the 
entire  intelligence  community 

Question.  Now  that  you  have  Just  left  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  after  more  than 
14  months  as  Director,  what  Is  your  opinion 
of  the  Agency? 

Answer  Excellent.  It  is  the  finest  organi- 
zation I  have  ever  been  associated  with.  The 
pecjple  at  CIA  are  dedicated,  loyal  and  highly 
^pable.  I  found  the  Agency  well  up  to  its 
ex»<:ting  requirements  as  our  first  line  of 
tlattonal  defense. 

AFTER    DOMINICAN    CRISIS 

Question.  Why  are  you  leaving  now? 

Answer  When  President  Johnson  called 
me  out  of  retirement  from  Government  serv- 
ice, I  asked  him  first  how  long  I  would  be 
needed.  He  told  me  I  could  serve  six  months, 
or  a  year,  or  as  long  as  he  was  in  office,  or 
until  I  was  satisfied  with  certain  adminis- 
trative tasks.  Including,  In  particular,  long- 
range  planning. 

I'm  taking  the  fourth  option,  but  I  also 
came  close  to  the  one-year  hitch.  Actually, 
the  President  had  had  my  resignation  in 
hand  for  about  three  weelis  when  he  an- 
nounced It.  I  came  in  with  the  Dominican 
crisis:  and  you  might  say  it  behooved  me  to 
stay  until  peaceful  elections  brought  a  duly 
constituted  Government  Into  being.  ^ 

Question.  Admiral  Raborn.  what  are  you 
going  to  do  now? 

Answer.  I  plan  to  take  ..a  short  rest  and 
then  return  to  American  industry  with  the 
Aerojet-General  Corporation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1967— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  am 
about  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  has  been  cleared  with  the 
other  side  and  with  the  chaiiTnan  and 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  begin- 
ning at  12:15  tomorrow  afternoon,  when 
the  agriculture  appropriation  bill  be- 
ycomes  the  pending  business  under  order 
of  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  1  hour  on  each  amendment.  30  min- 
utes to  be  allotted  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  senioi' 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  the  other  30 
minutes  to  be  allotted  to  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment,  and  that  there  be  1 
hour  allotted  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

UNANIMOrS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Friday.  July  15,' 
1966.  at  the  hour  of  12:16  pm  ,  during  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R  145961 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for  other 
purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  |Mr.  Holland]:  Pro- 
vided. That  In  the  event  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland]  Is  In  favor  of  anv  such 
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amendnieiu  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion tlierelo  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him. 

Ordered  further,  Tliai  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  Umlted  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the  eUd 
leadei-s,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from  the  tl  -ne 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  sjiid 
bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  dur- 
ing tiie  consideration  of  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal 


ADJOUR^'^IENT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  bu.siness  to  cx)me  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
ad,ioum  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  and  fat 
4  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjoui-ncd  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
July  15,  1966.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TurR.sn.xY,  .It  i.v  11,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

//  any  man  walks  in  the  day,  he  does 
not  stumble  because  he  sees  the  light  of 
this  world. — John  11;  9. 

O  God.  our  Father,  whose  mercy  Is 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  and 
whose  truth  endureth  forever,  in  all 
humility  and  reverence  we  bow  in  Thy 
presence  offering  unto  Thee  once  again 
the  devotion  of  our  liearts.  Amid  all  the 
traffic  of  our  ways,  turmoils  without, 
witliin,  make  in  our  hearts  a  quiet  place 
and  come  and  dwell  therein.  Sure  of 
Thy  presence  may  we  face  the  tasks  of 
this  day  with  a  dauntless  courage,  a 
quiet  faith  and  with  a  never  failing  good 
will. 

Ill  the  struggle  between  light  and  dark- 
ness in  our  time  may  we  walk  in  the  light 
and  live  In  the  light  that  we  and  our 
Nation  may  conthiue  tu  be  the  light  of 
the  world :  In  the  Master's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 

rinston.  one  of  its  clerk.s.  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title: 

S  2947.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  improve  and 
malce  more  effective  certain  programs  pursu- 
ant to  such  act. 


THE  53D  BIRTHDAY  OP  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE GERAlto   R    FORD 

The  SPEAKER.  'Without  objection, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird! . 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  notify  the  House  of  a  very  im- 
portant occa.sion  that  takes  place  in  our 
country  today.  In  Prance  they  may  be 
cclebrathig  Bastille  Day,  but  here  we  are 
celebrating  Gerry  Ford's  birthday. 

Born  on  July  14,  1913 — the  year,  I 
do  not  need  to  remind  you  that  the  16th 
amendment  empowering  Congress  to  levy 
and  collect  income  taxes  became  law — 
Gerrv  is  53  years  old  today. 

He  is  youns  and  vigorous,  and  I  am 
sure  many  of  you  recall  the  home  run 
he  liit  a  few  years  back  at  the  annual 
congressional  baseball  game.  And  tlie 
responsibilities  he  has  carried  in  the  89th 
Congress  have  not  aged  him  so  much 
that  he  could  not  do  the  same  thing  to- 
day. 

Gerry  is  talented.  He  is  respected.  He 
is  dedicated  to  good  government.  My 
only  regret  is  that  we  do  not  have  more 
troops  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  to  help  him  celebrate  his  birthday 
this  year.  But  the  way  he  has  conducted 
him.self  as  minority  leader  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half  may  verj-  well  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

In  fact,  CiERRY.  I  caii  think  of  nothing 
better  to  wish  you  as  a  birthday  greet- 
ing than  for  you  to  have  a  whole  bat- 
talion of  new  Republicans  under  your 
guidance  in  the  90th  Congress. 

Our  friends  on  the  other  side  under- 
standably cannot  Join  me  in  this  hope. 
However,  I  am  certain  they  will  join 
all  Republicans  in  wishing  you  a  most 
happy  biithday  and  a  successful  53d 
year. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIPD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  certainly  could  not  let 
this  occa.sion  pass  without  extending  my 
own  greetings  and  felicitations  to  the 
distinguished,  beloved,  and  able  minority 
leader  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday. 
I  desire  al.so  to  say  to  the  Hou.se  that 
while  Gerry  has  not  always  been  in 
agreement  with  political  policy  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  he  has  always  been 
most  cooperative  with  the  majority 
leadership  in  processing  the  business  of 
the  House.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
has  been  one  single  disagreement  during 
this  entire  session  on  any  important  pro- 
cedural matter.  Tlils  is  as  It  should  be. 
We  are  all  interested  In  processing  the 
business  of  the  House.  Of  course,  we 
differ  on  political  issues. 

Now,  Gerry  has  done  such  a  good  job 
and  has  cooperated  so  well  and  has 
earned  the  accolades  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  so  well  that 
I  think  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  his 
performance  that  he  should  keep  the 
same  number  of  troops  next  year  that 
he  has  had  this  year.  Happy  birthday, 
Gerry. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  join  in  wishing 
you.  Gerry,  a  very  happy  birthday. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
lost  Adlai  Stevenson  1  year  ago  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


CURRENT  STRIKE  BY  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  MA- 
CHINISTS 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  current 
sti-ike  by  the  International  As.sociatlon 
of  Machinists  against  five  major  airlines 
underscores  the  urgent  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  procedures  to  settle  such 
disputes  which  paralyze  our  Nation's 
transportation  and  damage  the  economy 
It  no  longer  suffices  for  CongressmeV. 
to  wring  their  hands  and  extend  tlieii 
sympathies  to  the  hundreds  of  thousand.- 
of  people  who  have  been  seriously  incon- 
venienced by  this  sirlkp.  It  accomi)li,'^he.= 
little  to  assign  culpability  to  the  union 
or  the  airline  companies.  This  will  not 
reclaim  the  profits  lost  by  the  airlines  or 
put  lost  paychecks  back  into  the  pocket? 
of  airline  employees. 

Trans  World  Airlines,  one  of  the  af- 
fected companies,  is  headquartered  in 
my  congressional  district  and  has  been 
forced  to  furlough  5,700  employees  in  the 
Kansas  City  area,  a  disastrous  blow  to 
the  economy  of  that  area.  This  involves 
the  dilution  of  TWA's  $3,600,000  payroll 
in  the  Kansas  City  area. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Mayor 
Ilus  W.  Davis  of  Kansas  City,  who  states: 
The  National  Association  of  Machinists' 
strike  against  the  five  major  airlines  Is  sub- 
stantially affecting  the  business  and  econ- 
omy of  the  Greater  Kans.is  City  arc.i.  I 
know  that  you  are  concerned  about  this 
national  emergency  and  I  hope  that  you. 
In  your  legislative  role  and  collectively  with 
your  colleagues,  will  take  every  po.-i.slble  .ic- 
tion  to  bring  this  national  crisis  to  an  early 
and  succe-isful  conclusion 

In  a  separate  communication.  I  have  ad- 
vised the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
my  interest  In  this  matter  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  should  be  a  concern  of  all 
levels  and  divisions  of  government  I  want 
you  to  know  that  this  office  stands  willing 
to  be  of  assistance  In  resolving  tills  .serious 
labor  dispute. 

What  Is  needed  immediately  is  an  end 
to  the  strike,  followed  by  establishment 
of  procedures  to  guarantee  that  such 
strikes,  so  injurious  to  the  national  In- 
terest, do  not  recur. 


ADLAI  STEVENSON 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cpnsent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  . 


AIRIJNE   STRIKE 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  '  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RI'VERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  Eissociate  myself  with 
the  remarics  made  by  the  distinguished 
pcntleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hull] 
concerning  this  uncalled  for  aiid  unwar- 
ranted airline  strike. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  classic  ex- 
amples of  irresponsibility  I  have  ever 
witnessed  in  my  26  yeai-s  in  this  Con- 
gress. The  excuse  that  the  papers  write 
for  calling  this  strike  is  that  the  leaders 
of  this  walkout  do  not  like  the  profit 
that  is  made  by  the  airlines.  The  Presi- 
dent's panel  recommended  a  3,2  percent 
raise  for  tliese  employees,  but  this  was 
of  no  avail.  Now  the  employees  do  not 
even  want  to  go  to  the  conference  table. 

This  strike  is  costly  to  the  military  and 
it  IS  costing  us  untold  millions  of  dollars 
at  a  time  when  air  service  is  critical,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  cut  off  in  their  respective  towns  and 
hamlets  across  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  sit  on  our 
hands  much  longer  and  fail  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  the  American  people 
that  this  farce  be  called  off  so  that  this 
really  tragic  situation  will  cease  to  exist. 
Let  the  interested  parties  get  together 
around  the  bargaining  table,  e.specially 
at  this  time  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  terrible  war.  If  not,  then  the  Con- 
grcs.<; — in  the  national  interest — must 
act. 


SOLDIER  IS  BEATEN  AND  ROBBED 
WHILE   ONLOOKERS   CHEER 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Mabama? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Siicaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  in 
last  night's  issue  of  the  Evening  Star,  I 
read  a  very  disturbing  story,  under  a 
Chicago  AP  dateline,  as  follows: 

SoLDlEa   Is   Beaten    a.nd    Rubbed    While 

ONLOOKER3     ChFER 

Chicago. — A  soldier  stationed  in  Chicago 
Wiis  beaten  axid  robbed  aboard  a  subway  train 
yesterday  while  detectives  said,  25  passengers 
cheered  his  assailant. 

The  victim  is  Richard  Bloomfield.  25.  an 
Army  specialist  fourth  class  assigned  to  a 
nlke  base  on  the  South  Side.  His  home  Is  in 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

He  was  treated  In  a  hospital  where  stitches 
were  taken  in  a  cut  above  his  right  eye 

Two  Chicago  Transit  Authority  detectives. 
Charles  BergUind  and  Joseph  Ezerskl,  came 
Into  the  subway  car  while  Bloomfield  was 
being  a.ssaulted. 

"We  had  to  draw  our  guns  on  the  whole 
crowd."  Berglund  said.  "We  had  no  choice. 
They  were  all  chanting— cheering  on  the  as- 
sailant." 

The  detectives  seizes  James  Person.  18. 
who  waa  charged  with  robbery  and  battery 

The  soldier  is  white;  Person  is  a  Negro. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing 
a  bill  to  make  It  a  Federal  offense  to  as- 
sault a  man  In  uniform  without  justifi- 
cation. It  we  can  have  such  a  law  ap- 
plicable to  those  who  assault  civil  rights 
workers,  certainly  we  ought  to  have  It 
available  to  men  who  wear  the  uniform 
of  their  country. 


NEAT  TIMING  OF  TWO  RELEASES 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARD.S  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  two 
stories  which  appeared  in  our  morning 
newspapers.  I  refer  to  the  statement  by 
the  Solicitor  General  that  the  Director 
of  the  FBI,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  Illegal  bugging  of  a 
hotel  room  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  the  release  by  the  State  Department 
of  an  attempt  by  two  Czechc.<^lovak  dip- 
lomats to  plant  a  listening  device  in  the 
State  Department. 

Now  it  may  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
appearance  of  these  two  stories  at  the 
.same  time  is  totally  coincidental.  But  I 
think  it  is  more  than  passing  strange 
that  the  two  releases  were  so  neatly 
timed.  Indeed.  ^  wonder  wheihe*-  the  spy 
story  would  have  appeared  at  this  time 
if  It  had  not  been  for  the  image-dam- 
aging aspects  of  the  statement  by  the 
Solicitor  General.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  Mr.  Hoover  is  a  master  of  the 
art  of  public  relations.  This  is  a  valu- 
able asset  to  any  public  figure.  But  I 
most  seriously  question  the  release  of 
information,  of  poteiitial  consequence  to 
our  own  intelUgence  and  security  opera- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  "blanketing"  a 
negative  story  about  Mr.  Hoover. 


AIRLINE  STRIKE 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  airline  stiike  has  seriously  af- 
fected individual  plans  find  economic 
and  other  activity  in  the  Nation  and  in 
my  congressional  district  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  One  of  the  affected  carriers. 
TWA,  has  headquarters  there.  Indeed, 
its  payroll  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Fifth  Missouri  District.  Consequently, 
I  am  eager  to  see  the  strike  settled.  As 
always  in  such  a  situation  the  emotions 
which  are  high  on  both  sides  *^rin.R  more 
fog  than  light  to  the  Issues  in  dispute. 
The  basic  ingredient  in  the  formula  for 
industrial  peace  is  determined  good- 
faith  bargaining  on  both  sides.  As  a 
private  citizen  and  public  servant  I  urge 
this  upon  both  parties. 


A     12-MILE     FISHING     ZONE     ABSO- 
LUTELY   ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wa.shlngton? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  min- 
utes ago  I  received  a  long  distance  tele- 
phone call  from  representatives  of  Pacific 
Northwest  fishermen;  they  informed  me 
that  a  Russian  fisiiii'ig  fleet  consisting  of 
119  vessels  is  now  fishing  around  the 
Colimibia  River  Lightship,  which  is  4 Viz 
miles  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
Ri\er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  fishermen  have  made 
great  sacrifices  and  limited  their  fishing 
m  order  to  try  and  conserve  fishery  re- 
sources. But,  when  a  foreign  fishing 
fleet  comes  in  close  to  our  shore  all  this 
sacrifice  is  in  vain. 

I  am  joining  other  R.^presentatives  in 
Congress  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
urgin.?  the  President  and  our  State  De- 
partment to  request  the  Soviet  Union  to 
withdraw  this  fishing  fleet.  Meanwhile, 
it  bt'comes  more  and  more  evident  that 
a  12-mile  fishing  zone  such  as  would  be 
established  by  legislation  now  before 
Congress  is  absolutely  essential. 


GREAT  SOCIETY  CATALOG  OP 
CATALOGS 

Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address -the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requesf^of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  lias  become  so  fat  with 
layers  of  confusing,  conflicting  bureauc- 
racy, so  entwined  in  repetitive  red  tape, 
and  so  involved  in  cross-purpose  plan- 
ning and  programing  between  the  De- 
partments that  the  Congress  has  found 
it  necessary  to  publish  a  "Catalog  of  Fed- 
eral AidB  to  State  and  Local  Govern- 
inents."  Now.  apparently,  this  congres-  , 
sional  publication  is  inadequate  in  the 
omnipotent  eyes  of  the  Gieat  Society 
planners  and  we  find  the  Departments 
coming  up  with  ihcir  individual  versions 
of  what  the  Federal  "wish  book  "  should 
be.  So  far  I  ha\  e  discovered  two  and  feel 
coiifident  that  if  others  are  not  already 
in  existence  they  are  now  being  'con- 
cei\ed. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  published  a  "Catalog  of  Federal  Pro- 
grams for  Individual  and  Community 
Improvement."  It  covers  all  of  the  de- 
partment and  agency  programs  offered 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  pride  was 
dented  because  OEO  chose  to  advertise 
programs  outside  of  its  bailiwick  and  has 
countered  with  their  own  "Handbook  of 
Federal  Aid  to  Communities"  including 
a  section  in  their  catalog  on  Sergent 
Shriver's  poverty  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  rate  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  will  all  need  a  Fed- 
ei-al  catalog  to  catalog  the  catalogs. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker.    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  reix)rt  on  the  bill  H.R. 
15111. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELECT  COMMITFEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  may  sit  during 
ueneral  debate  during  the  week  of  July 
18. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  has  this  request  for  an 
entire  week  been  cleared  with  the  min  r- 
Ity  Members'' 

Mr.  ALBERT  The  memorandum 
which  was  sent  to  me  indicates  it  was 
cleared  with  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia    I  Mr.  MooreI. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  under  these 
circumstaiires,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  ail 
order 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
on  my  feet  I  make  the  point  of 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fo  - 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

[Roll  No.  1631 

Farnsley 

Flynt 

Fraser 

G  rider 

Han.sen,  Wash 

Harsha 

Hiihaway 

Hays 

Herlong 

Klntr.  N  Y. 

Mathhis 

MHt.suiiiiKa 

Mills 

Moms 

Murray 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  388 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Barlnc 

Bell 

Blatnlfc 

Casey 

Celler 

Clnrlc 

c:onabl8 

Conyers 

Conn an 

CunninKh^na 

rte  la  Garzti 

Dlis'KS 

EUwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Evins,  Tenn 


O'Neal,  Ga 

Powell 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Srott 

Senner 

Stephens 

Teague,  Tex 

Thompson,  N  J 

Toll 

Trimble 

Van  Deerlin 

While.  Idaho 

Whitten 

Willis 

Young 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  11.  after  ■Virginia"  insert 
".  and  shall  Include  those  areas  adjacent  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  within  a  radius  of 
thirty  miles  from  the  United  States  Capitol 
BuiUJing". 

Mr.  WHITENETl.  Mr.  SiJeaker.  the 
purpo.se  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  Practical  Nurses'  Li- 
censing Act— Public  Law  86-708,  effec- 
tive as  of  July  29.  1961— so  as  to  permit 
the  licensing  without  any  written  exami- 
nation of  an  applicant  othenvise  quali- 
fied to  be  a  Ucen.sed  practical  nurse,  who. 
for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
effective  date  of  this  act.  has  resided  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick  in 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  area. 

The  bill  as  pa.s.sed  by  the  House  de- 
fines the  "Washington  Metropolitan 
ai-ea"  as  "that  area  comprising  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  Counties.  Md.,  the 
counties  of  Arlington  and  Fairfax.  Va.. 
and  the  cities  of  Alexandria.  Falls 
Church,  and  Fairfax.  Va." 

The  Senate  amended  this  definition  by 
adding  the  words  "and  shall  include 
tho.se  areas  adjacent  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  within  a  radius  of  30  miles 
from  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building." 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  stated  in  its  report  that  cer- 
tain portions  of  nearby  counties  in  Marj- 
land  and  Virginia  would  not  qualify  un- 
der the  House  definition  even  though 
they  are  located  geographically  much 
closer  than. some  portions  of  the  im- 
mediately adjacent  counties  now  in- 
cluded in  the  definition. 

For  tins  rea.son  the  committee  was  of 
the  view  that  a  radius  mileage  defini- 
tion .should  be  Included  as  part  of  the 
definition  in  order  to  establish  a  more 
\iniform  geographical  definition  of 
■  metropolitan  area"  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 

Tins  bill  passed  the  House  without  ob- 
jection, and  the  House  Committee  on  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  concurs  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  wiis  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMEND     DISTRICT     OP    COLUMBIA 

PRACTICAL    NURSES'    LICENSING 

ACT 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  biU  iHR.  8337 1  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Practical 
Nurses'  Licensing  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpo.se  of  H.R.  15860  as  amended  is  to 
create  a  fact-gathering-and-reiwrtmg 
agency  to  provide  to  any  judicial  ofKcer 
as  defined  in  Uie  bill,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  retorts  containing  verified  in- 
formation concerning  any  person  aboul 
whom  the  judicial  officer  is  to  make  a 
bail  determination. 

Tlip  Senate  added  two  amendments. 
One  is  a  technical  amendment.  The 
other  would  limit  the  .sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pm  - 
po.ses  of  tlie  bill  to  "not  to  exceed  $130.- 
000  in  any  one  fiscal  year." 

This  limitation  amply  covers' the  esti- 
mated annual  costs  of  opera^ng  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bail  Agency  created 
by  the  act.  as  established  by  the  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  without  ob- 
jection, and  th'>  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  concurs  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ESTABLISH   THE   DISTRICT   OF 
COLUMBLA  BAIL  AGENCY 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  fiom  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  15860)  to 
establish  the  District  of  Columbia  Bail 
Agency,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

P.igp  3.  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "3(a)  iD" 
and  Insert  "3(1)  ." 

Page  7.  line  5.  after  "necessary"  Insert  ". 
but  not  to  enceed  »130,000  in  any  one  fiscal 
year,". 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORK.S 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Hou-p 
Committee  on  Public  Works  may  have 
until  midnight  Saturday  to  file  a  report 
on  H  R.  13290. 

Mr,  CRAMEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  indicate  what  the  bill  is. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  This  is  the  high- 
way safety  bill.  Mr.  Cramer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SHOCKING.  HEINOUS  CRIME  IN 
CHICAGO 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
heinous  crime  that  occurred  in  Chicago 
shocks  all  of  us.  Above  all  it  highlights 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  root  causes  for  these  horrible 
crimes  to  prevent  their  occurrence  or 
apprehend  the  perpetrators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  crime  highlights  the 
desperate  inadequacy  of  present  Federal 
efforts  to  assist  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  meet  the  problem 
of  crimes  of  ^■iolence,  a  problem  which, 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  defies 
our  existing  laws,  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  and  the  resources  we  are  ap- 
plying to  the  problem  of  crime  on  our 
streets  and  in  our  homes. 


The  Federal  Government  is  now- 
spending  about  $23  billion  a  year  in  re- 
.search.  We  are  spending  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  to  supp>ort  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health,  alone.  We  are  spending 
more  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
program  to  study  dental  decay  tiian  the 
entire  Federal  effort  in  the  study  of  the 
moral  decay  which  produces  tlie.se  ap- 
lialling  and  horrifying  crimes. 

Instead  of  spending  somewhere  be- 
tween $13  million  and  $15  million  a  year 
in  studying  the  causes  and  nature  of 
(time  on  the  streets  of  this  country,  and 
developing  more  effective  measures  of 
crime  prevention  and  criminal  law  en- 
furcement,  we  should  be  spending  at 
le.Tst  $100  million  a  year  on  this  problem. 

We  must  galvanize  our  elTort.s — our 
scientific  knowledge — our  best  brains  in 
the  field  of  criminology,  .sociology,  and 
the  communications  sciences,  and  bring 
tlie.se  resources  and  talents  to  bear  uiwn 
tiie  ijroblem  of  crime  in  our  neighbor- 
hood.''. 

The  cities  and  States  cannot  go  it 
alone:  none  of  them  have  the  resources 
to  make  a  meaningful  attack  on  the 
liroblem.  The  effort  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  making  toward  helping 
States  and  mufilcipalities  across  the 
country  is  shockingly  and  shamefully  in- 
adequate, and  this  horrifying  episode 
highlights  that  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker  this  is  why  I  introduced 
a  measure,  H.R.  14416  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Crime  Prevention 
and  Detection,  with  an  Initial  annual 
budget  of  $100  million.  Such  a  definitive 
program  would  finally  place  the  Federal 
Government  forcefully  and  effectively 
beliind  the  effort  to  harness  existing 
scientific  knowledge  to  crime  prevention 
and  law  enforcement,  and  to  direct 
major  professional  and  research  skills. 
ori:anized  on  an  interdisciplinary  basis, 
to  developing  the  knowledge  wc  need  to 
devLse  new  tools,  new  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, and  new  laws  to  bripg  tranquil- 
lity and  security  to  every  American  street 
and  every  American   home. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  it.self  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HR.  15750)  to 
amend  further  the  Forelem  A.sslstance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IM     THE     COMMnTFE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
Fdf  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
nou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
15750.  with  Mr.  Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
t-:  e  rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  101,  ending  on  line  7, 
Tige  2  of  the  bill. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  tliis 

ction.  the  Clerk  will  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER    2 — DEVELDPMIKT    ASSISTANCE 

Title  I — Development   Loan   Fund 
Sec.  '102.  T'itle  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the     Foreign     Assistance     Act     of     1961.     as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Development 
Loan   Fund,   is   amended   as  follows: 

(a)  Section  201  (bi,  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  carrying  out  this  title, 
the  President  shall  seek  to  encourage  each 
recipient  country  to  improve  Its  climate  for 
private  Investment  as  a  necessary  element  in 
economic  development." 

(b)  Section  202(a).  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization for  the  Development  LoaJi  Fund, 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  "$1,200,000,000"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  "succeeding  fiscal 
years"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,000.- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through   1971", 

(2)  In  the  second  proviso,  strike  out 
"June  30,  1965.  and  June  30.  1966"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1967.  through 
June  30,  1971". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PURCELL 

Mr.  PURCELL.     Mr.  Chairm^I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pukcell;  On 
p.^ge  2.  immediately  after  line  12,  insert  the 
lollowing: 

"(a)  Strike  out  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 201(b).  which  relates  to  general  au- 
thority, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"'(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in 
United  States  dollars  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  determine 
except  that  the  length  of  such  loans  shall 
not  exceed  twenty-five  years  nor  shall  the 
grace  perltxl  of  such  loans  exceed  five  years. 
Such  loans  shail  be  utilized  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development  of  less  developed,  friend- 
ly countries,  and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon 
assisting  long-range  plans  and  programs  de- 
signed to  develop  economic  resources  and  In- 
crea.se  productive  capacities.'  " 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  deals  with  section  201  ib)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  dealing  with 
general  authority  under  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  Specifically,  it  would  limit 
the  maximum  terms  for  development 
loans  to  25  years  and  the  maximum  grace 
period  to  5  years.  At  the  proper  time 
I  will  offer  a  similar  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 251<a»  wiiich  would  have  the  samg 
elTect  on  Alliance  for  Progress  loans. 

The  existing  law  permits  the  President 
to  make  loans  "payable  as  to  principal 
and  interest  in  U.S.  dollars  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine." 
In  actual  practice,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  has  extended  loans 
on  terms  generally  of  40  years'  duration, 
with  a  10-year  grace  period.  The  inter- 
est charged  is  1  percent  durmg  the  grace 
period  and  2'2  percent  thereafter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter has  greatly  increased  with  the  pas- 
.sage  by  the  Hou.se  of  the  food-for-free- 
djm  bill.  This  bill,  as  I  explamed  in  a 
letter  to  all  Members  of  the  House  yes- 
terday, ties  the  terms  of  dollar  credit 
sales  tmder  Public  Law  480  to  section  201 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 


Under  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480.  the 
terms  since  1960  have  been  20  years  with 
a  2-year  grace  period.  Over  SI  billion 
in  title  I'V  sales  have  been  made,  often 
on  terms  harder  than  this.  During  the 
markup  of  the  food-for-freedom  bill,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  voted  21  to  12 
to  limit  dollar-credit  sales  to  this  20-ycar 
term  with  a  2-year  grace  period. 

It  was  argued  tiiat  this  would  discrimi- 
nate against  the  farmer  to  require  that 
his  products  be  sold  on  a  20-year  term» 
while  U.S.  manufacturers  are  selling 
their  products  on  40-year  terms  under 
the  current  foreign  aid  progr&m.  So.  on 
June  9,  the  Hou.se  voted  193  to  165  to  put 
Pubhc  Law  480  dollar-credit  sales  on  the 
same  terms  as  foreign  aid. 

I  favor,  and  I  think  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
favor,  a  revision  of  all  f^orcign  aid 
terms — Pubhc  Law  480  and  dollar  for- 
eign economic  assistance — to  a  maxi- 
mum of  25  years  with  a  5-year  grace 
period. 

This  shorter  grace  period  will  be  of 
real  benefit  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  i)ay- 
ments.  I  think  this  is  a  most  important 
consideration  in  view  of  our  many  long- 
term  commitments  abroad,  including 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  tune,  when  we 
look  at  what  other  nations  arc  doing  in 
their  economic  assistance  programs, 
these  terms  I  propose  are  still  very  lib- 
eral. They  provide  a  sufficient  repay- 
ment period  if  there  is  any  realistic 
prospect  for  repayment. 

The  argument  most  often  used  against 
more  realistic  repayment  policies  such  as 
I  am  pro}X)sing  is  that  of  the  growing 
debt  burdens  of  the  less  developed  coim- 
tries.  We  should  not.  in  our  efforts  to 
help  other  countries,  forget  O'ur  own  debt 
burden.  Our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem is  serious.  We  have  had  a  deficit  in 
every  year  since  1950  wuli  the  single 
exception  of  1957.  And  this  problem  is 
showing  little,  if  any,  improvement. 

As  I  explained  in  my  letter  of  yester- 
day in  some  detail,  what  we  are  now  do- 
ing is  making  it  possible  for  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  to  use  the  foreign  ex- 
ciiange  it  eanis  to  repay  their  existing 
hard-term  debts,  both  public  and  private, 
to  the  European  countries,  Canada, 
Japan,  and  the  World  Bank.  1  believe  it 
is  not  good  policy  for  us  to  supply  large 
amounts  of  extended  credits  while  the 
other  industrialized,  capital -exporting 
countries  arc  repaid  on  their  hard  ciedits. 

Tins  Nation  is  virtually  alone  in  ex- 
tending such  long-term  credits  as  40 
years  with  a  10-year  grace  period  In 
1964,  the  United  States  made  98  percent 
of  all  loans  of  40  years  or  more. 

The  weighted  average  maturity  of  loan 
commitments  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  C(X)peration  and  Development 
cauntries.  exclusive  of  the  United  States, 
in  1964  was  about  17  years.  The  U.S. 
weighted  average  maturity  was  33  years. 

Mr.  Chai.Tnan.  I  conclude  that  a  25- 
year  term  with  a  5 -year  grace  period  is 
substantially  more  liberal  than  what  the 
other  developed  nations  of  the  world  are 
presently  extending.  They  are  liberal 
enough  if  aid  funds  are  being  used  effi- 
ciently and  economically.    Tlie  shorter 
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grace  period  w.juld  assist  our  veiT  seri- 
ous balance-of-payments  situation. 
Hopefully,  these  sounder  teiins  would 
foster  aj;reater  sense  of  responsibility 
and  uru^icy  in  the  governments  of  the 
less  developed  countries  concerning  the 
utilLnation  of  foreign  assistance.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  nNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinoi.s. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  f!cntleman  has 
prf'-sented  an  amendment  or  has  Indi- 
cated that  he  will  do  .so.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman clarify  what  the  teims  of  the 
amendment  are  or  would  be?  I  under- 
stand there  would  be  a  5-year  grace  pe- 
riod. What  would  be  the  interest  rate 
beyond  the  5-year  perioti? 

Mr.  PURCELL.     Three  percent. 

Mr.  PINDLETY.  Three  percent  inter- 
est.    I  thank  the  Rentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  ask  unaniniou.s  con.sent  that  the 
gentleman  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froni 
Indiana? 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  was 
about  to  make  a  le.servation  of  objection, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  object  to  tiie 
pre.sent  request  Time  will  be  short  to- 
day, and  I  think  the  House  should  pro- 
ceed in  regular  order  If  there  are  any 
further  requests  for  time,  I  am  going  to 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objecticn. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PURCELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  certainly 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman.  As 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foieign  Operations  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  have  carefully  con- 
sidered Public  Law  480  since  Us  Inception, 
and  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  amendment  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  It  will  be  adopted.  It 
is  a  timely  amendment,  and  one  that  is 
sorely  needed, 

Mr  DOI£  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  indicating  that 
he  will  offer  an  amendment  as  he  indi- 
cated at  the  proper  time.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  subject  was  a  very  im- 
portant controversy  when  we  considered 
the  food-for-freedom  program.  I  think 
it  is  a  worthwhile  and  needed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PURCEXL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
In  order  that  the  Hou.se  Members  may 
understand,  I  have  now  offered  an 
amendment  If  it  is  necessary  to  do  this 
totally,  it  will  take  another  amendment. 


But  I  have  now  before  the  House  an 

amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  While  I  certainly 
cannot  but  stand  against  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment,  the  question  never- 
theless is  not  on  the  real  interest  yields 
them.selves.  The  question  is  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  help  the.se  people,  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  make  these  loans. 
The  programs  we  had  for  many  years 
were  primarily  on  a  grant  basis.  We 
have  shifted  from  the  grant  basis  onto 
dollar  repayable  loans. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  wc  can 
make  realistic  repayment  loans,  as  "the 
gentleman  said.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  if  realistic  bankable  loans  could 
be  made,  and  those  loans  could  be  ap- 
plied for  at  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
There  are  financial  institutions  struc- 
tured to  make  realistic  loans  where  re- 
payment capability  Is  not  the  significant 
factor. 

The  problem  is,  why  should  we  make  a 
loan  so  difficult  that  it  cannot  be  repaid? 
At  that  point,  then  we  either  have  to  ex- 
tend the  terms  or  move  toward  a  posi- 
tion where  the  countries  themselves  can- 
not pay  at  all  and  they  go  into  default. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  Is  whether 
or  not  we  can  make  loans  that  are  loans 
that  these  countries  can  handle.  While 
the  gentleman's  amendment  Is  certainly 
worthwhile  and  motivated  in  the  right  di- 
rection, the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  have  a  choice  either  to  make  these 
loans  or  to  get  back  onto  a  grant  basis. 

The  will  of  the  House  down  through 
the  years  has  been  to  get  away  from 
grants  and  to  get  onto  Icarus,  These 
loans  are  sufficiently  flexible  so  that  they 
can  be  tailored  to  a  nations  ability  to  re- 
pay. The  question  is  whether  the  United 
States  wiU  try  to  make  loans  and  adjust 
those  terms  to  the  future  abilities  of  the 
countries  to  pay.  For  these  reasons,  I 
urge  that  this  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition   to  the   amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  of  this 
amendment  points  out  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  .some  peopla/may  want  to 
approve  of — the  diversification  of  for- 
eign policy  among  committees.  I  do 
not  see  any  particular  virtue  of  fixing  a 
toreign  policy  by  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, but  it  is  their  prerogative  since 
that  law  happens  to  come  under  their 
jurisdiction.  But  it  does  point  up  the 
fact  that  the  action  of  that  committee 
puts  it  into  competition  with  a  good  pro- 
gram operating  under  the  foreign  aid 
program.  There  is  no  logic  in  this,  that 
because  they  seek  to  change  that  pro- 
gram, that  a  good  program  working 
under  the  foreign  aid  program  ought  to 
be  changed.  That  logic  is  not  necessarily 
correct. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  Development 
Loan  Funds  are  repayable  in  dollars,  and 
AID  makes  most  of  its  loans  on  mini- 
mum terms  set  by  Congress  in  1964—1 
percent  during  a  10-year  grace  period, 
and  2 ',2  percent  for  the  remaining   30 


years.  AID  makes  loans  on  harder 
terms  to  countries  which  are  able  to 
pay  the  costs.  For  example,  to  Israel 
we  lent  $4  million  for  development  of  n.s 
telephone  system,  with  loan  terms  of 
3'2  percent  for  20  years,  Willi  a  5-year 
grace  period. 

I  do  not  .sec  any  virtue  in  removing  the 
flexibility  which  exists  under  this  pro- 
gram.  Fulthei-more,  last  year  at  the 
request  of  this  Congress,  we  made  a 
study  of  the  relation  of  loan-terms  and 
debt  burden  on  the  development  of  coun- 
tries. That  was  called  the  "Loan-Term, 
Debt  Burden  and  Development"  study. 
It  documented  the  mounting  foreign  debt 
burden  of  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries and  concluded  that  hard  term 
credit  made  it  not  only  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  attain  its  objectives,  but 
in  the  long  run  would  be  of  greater  cost 
to  the  United  States  in  attaining  the  ob- 
jectives and  furthering  programs  for 
growth. 

Further,  by  hardening  the  credit  term.s, 
it  would  be  self-defeating,  particularly 
in  the  case  where  wc  have  had,  since 
1946,  $32.8  billion  in  loans  and  have  re- 
payable on  those  loans  $12.5  billion. 

So,  having  shifted  the  emphasis  from 
grants  and  putting  it  on  t*rms  which, 
yes.  are  soft,  but  on  which  repayment 
has  been  good,  and  having  achieved  our 
objectives  at  the  best  net  cost  to  the 
United  States,  I  see  no  logic  in  .saying 
that  just  because  some  members  of  ilie 
Agriculture  Committee  thinks  this  is  good 
for  the  food  for  peace  program,  it  ou^hi 
to  be  good  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund, 

I  submit,  under  the  evidence  we  have, 
the  amendment  ought  to  be  defeated, 

Mr.  PLTICELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCFli..  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man misunderstood  what  my  statement 
at  least  intended. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  became 
interested  in  this  problem  because  of  its 
connection— and  I  believe  perfectly  logic- 
ally—with the  Public  Law  480  program 
At  one  time  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture did  vote  to  put  in  a  20-year  limita- 
tion for  the  Public  Law  480  program. 
Tliat  action  was  reversed  by  the  Houj^e, 
and  the  present  language  in  the  food- 
for-freedom  program  or  bill  sets  tlie 
terms  for  that  program  to  be  exactly 
whatever  the  foreign  aid  terms  are. 

I  realize  it  is  not  always  a  compliment 
to  be  on  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, but  I  do  not  believe  it  prohibits 
me  from  a  license  to  come  before  this 
body  and  to  a.sk  that  this  body  con.sider 
the  ideas  of  tho.se  of  us  who  have  gone 
into  some  detail  in  regard  to  our  foreijin 
aid  program  as  it  is  connected  with  food 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  certainly  meant  not 
to  ca.st  any  reflection  either  on  the  gen- 
tleman or  on  the  committee.  I  know  he 
and  they  are  sincere,  dedicated,  and 
knowledgeable. 

Certainly  we  have  a  right  to  consider 
the  proposal,  as  was  done  in  the  original 
food-for-peace  program.  We  do  have, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  some  divi- 
sion with  respect  to  the  setting  of  foreign 


policy  In  the  two  programs;  one.  Public 
Law  480,  In  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  other  in  our  committee, 

I  believe  the  House  wisely  settled  that 
policy  by  trying  to  put  the^two  together 
and  leaving  the  policy  questions  funda- 
mentally with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  have  no  argument 
with  that  in  any  way,  I  merely  wish  to 
convince  those  who  are  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  that  we  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  are  not  arguing 
about  jurisdiction. 

I  am  for  the  bill.  I  have  been  for  every 
foreign  aid  bill  which  has  come  up  since 
1  have  been  In  the  Congress.  I  Intend 
to  vote  for  this  bill,  whether  It  does  or 
docs  not  include  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  calling  my  attention  to  his  purpose, 

Mr,  PL^RCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  so  reluctantly,  be- 
cau.se  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  been  a  supporter  of  this  bill  over  a 
period  of  years. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  said.  The  basic 
reason  for  having  an  economic  aid  bill 
is  to  enable  the  United  States  to  assist 
countries  to  Improve  the  condition  of 
their  people.  Those  countries  cannot  do 
that  with  their  own  resources.  We  must 
have  some  flexibility  in  adjusting  terms 
of  repayment  on  these  loans  so  that  the 
conditions  which  confront  the  borrow- 
ing country  5  or  10  years  from  now  can 
bo  considered. 

When  Public  Law  480  flrst  came  before 
the  Congress  there  was  a  jurisdictional 
question  as  to  whether  the  bill  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  or  whether  it  should  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Many  of  us  may  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  50  percent  of  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  program  involves  agriculture 
and  agricultural  surpluses.  So  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  a  lot  to  say 
about  the  direction  of  foreign  policy  by 
virtue  of  its  control  over  Public  Law  480 
asid  the  food-for-peace  program. 

During  cur  hearings  tlie  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  appeared.  The 
Farm  Bureau  Is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing farm  organizations  in  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  John  Lynn,  legislative  director, 
said  this: 

Last  year — 

And  again  this  year — 

*•;■  recommended  that  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  Food-lor-Peace  (P.L.  480) 
bf  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
C';lture  to  AID. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  so-called  Pood-for- 
Pcace  program  Is  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
.'nrplgn  aid  program  It  has  become  an  Im- 
P' rt;int  tool  of  foreign  policy  and  has  be- 
come less  and  less  a  surplus  ditposal  opera- 
t:on.  Agricultural  commodity  aid  provided 
through  PL.  480  represented  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  total  net  U.S.  economic  &'d  supplies 
to  underdeveloped  countries  In  the  last  few 
jenrs. 


We  see  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  an  important  Influence  over  the  mak- 
ing of  the  foreign  policy. 

I  say  if  we  put  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  we  take  away  an  impor- 
tant element  of  flexibility  in  this  regard. 
The  program  has  worked  very  well,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  pointed 
out,  over  a  period  of  years.  These  loans 
are  working  very  well — it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  interfere  with  it. 

This  has  been  a  successful  program. 
It  has  been  a  program  that  was  recom- 
mended by  President  Eisenhower  first  in 
1957  on  a  soft  loan  basis  to  be  financed 
in  part  with  local  currencies.  Then  in 
1961  we  made  them  hard  dollar  loans. 
Not  all  of  the  loans  are  for  a  40-year 
period.  Some  of  them  are  for  20  years, 
and  some  of  them  are  5-  and  10-year 
loans,  but  this  flexibility  must  remain  if 
we  are  going  to  be  successful  in  helping 
the  underdeveloped  countries, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  spend- 
ing his  time  discussing  a  jurisdictional 
fight,  but  the  issue  here  is  whether  the 
House  will  reduce  the  grace  period  to  5 
years  and  the  total  loan  period  to  25 
years, 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wanted  to  tell  the 
House  that  the  Committee  of  Agriculture 
now  controls  about  50  percent  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  .  Therefore,  I  think 
that  the  jurisdiction  over  the  food-for- 
peace  program  should  be  moved  back 
into  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  for  making  that  state- 
ment which  many  of  us  have  been  argu- 
ing for  years.  This  is  exactly  what 
should  be  the  case.  It  was  ridiculous  in 
those  past  debates  on  foreign  aid  that 
we  did  not  relate  them  to  Public  Law  480, 
Hopefully,  the  Congress  will  get  around 
to  this  much-needed  coordination. 

However,  I  took  the  floor  today  be- 
cause yesterday  I  was  pointing  up  what 
I  felt  was  the  failure  of  the  committee, 
that  is,  our  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  give  appropriate  attention  to 
the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid 
dated  July  1965.  I  was  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we,  in  the  present"  de- 
bate, were  not  giving  it  proper  attention. 
Second.  I  was  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  AID  organization  had  not 
given  it  proper  attention.  This  morning, 
completely  out  of  the  blue  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  received  two  letters,  one 
from  the  Catholic  Charities,  Diocese  of 
Kansas  City-St.  Joseph,  signed  by  Father 
Lawrence  J.  McNamara.  enclosing  a  let- 
ter to  him  of  June  29.  1966.  from  Bishop 
Swanstrom,  executive  director.  Catholic 
Relief  Services.  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New- 
York,  N.Y.,  pointing  up  in  a  much  more 
forceful  way  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
point  out  and  thought  was  accuiate. 
However,  of  course.  I  am  limited  in  my 


ability  to  dig  into  these  matters.    I  am 
going  to  put  both  letters  into  the  Record 
at  this  point.     They  read  as  follows: 
Hon  Thomas  B  CrExis, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Cubtis:  There  Is  one 
other  legislative  matter  which  Is  of  tre- 
mendous personal  interest  to  me. 

I  am  not  thinking  at  the  moment  of  any 
one  particular  bill  as  much  as  I  am  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  i  AID  i  and  the  vol- 
untary agencies  cooperating  with  the  Gov- 
ernment  in   the  Food   for  Peace  program. 

There  are  some  serious  problems  that  seem 
to  be  arising  for  the  voluntary  agencies — in 
fact,  for  the  total  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Stat«s  to  confront  the  problem  of 
world  hunger  and  to  develop  deep  friend- 
ships with  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
undeveloped  nations.  I  am  enclosing 
some  excerpts  from  a  letter  recently  received 
from  Bishop  Edward  Swanstrom,  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  Catholic  Relief  Services — Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

In  the  excerpt  from  Bishop  Swanstrom's 
letter,  mention  is  made  of  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  a  special  Task  Force  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 
of  AID  Bishop  Swanstrom  seems  to  feel 
strongly  that  this  Task  Force  report  has 
received  very  limited  circulation  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  is  "on  top  of"  the  situation 
on  a  day  by  day  basis  and  is  one  of  the 
be.st  advised  people  in  the  world  in  teriAs 
of  the  problems  of  undeve;oped  nations  and 
the  American  effort  to  participate  In  solving 
those  problems.  I  have  unquestioned  con- 
fidence in  his  observation  that  AID  has  given 
little  or  no  Indication  of  the  rfact  that  thl^ 
report  even  exists. 

I  have  read  the  report  in  detail  and  would 
very  much  like  to  see  it  put  Into  effect  by 
AID.  An  expression  of  interest  from  your- 
self along  similar  lines  would  be  a  really  big 
help  to  the  hungry  people  of  the  world,  to 
the  volvmtary  agencies — and  to  the  United 
States.  I  earnestly  ask  you  for  whatever 
word  of  encouragement  or  support  you  can 
give  in  the  right  places  to  the  effect  that 
you  would  like  to  see  the  recommendation 
of  this  report  put  into  effect. 

Copies  of  the  report  probably  are  available 
from  AID.  They  are  surely  available  from 
the  Most  Reverend  Edward  E  Swanstrom. 
Executive  Director,  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10001, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Father  Lawrence  J.JtfcNAMARA, 

Catholic  Relief  Services. 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 

New  York.  NY.  June  29.  1966. 
Rev.    Lawrenck   J.   McNamara, 
Catholic  Charities, 
Kan.sas  City.  Mo. 

Dear  Father  McNamara  :  First  of  all  I  want 
to  express  to  yotl  the  very  deep  appreciation 
of  my  associates  and  myself  for  your  invalu- 
able help_and  cooperation  In  the  promotion 
of  this  dear's  Bishops'  Fund  for  Overseas 
Relief  campaign  I  ha^e  been  told  that  It  1b 
already  evident  that  the  proceeds  this  ye.ir 
will  .surpass  anything  m  the  past.  We  will 
not  know  the  full  result  until  the  Bishops' 
meeting  In  the  fall  when  all  the  reports  will 
be  in,  but  it  will  not  surprise  me  If  the  total 
reaches  over  $8,000,000  this  year.  I  say  It 
won't  surprise  me — first  of  all  because  of  the 
tremendous  help  you  offered  us.  and  secondly 
Ijecause  of  the  concern  I  know  there  was  at 
the  time  for  the  situation  in  Viet  Nam  and 
India  and  other  sorely  tried  areas  around 
the  globe.  May  God  'bless  you  for  yovir 
generosity  and  kindness. 

During  the  meetings  to  p'omote  the  cam- 
paign,  those  Directors  who  were  there  wUl 
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recall  that  I  indicated  tliat  there  may  be 
times  when  you  can  be  very  helpful  to  us 
by  bringing  some  of  our  concerns  to  the 
attention  of  your  representatives  in 
Congress. 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
enclosed  report.  It  will  point  out  to  you  a 
problem  which  now  faces  all  of  the  volun- 
tary agencies  in  the  foreign  relief  field  who 
parllcipiite  In  the  Pood  for  Peace  program 
by  distributing  American  commodities  to 
the  needy  overseas.  It  is  a  report  prepared 
by  a  special  taslt  force  appointed  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  of  the  Agency  for  Intemitional  Develop- 
ment. Washington,  to  study  the  probli-ms 
relating  to  our  partnership  with  the  Unltecl 
States  Government.  The  report  would  seem 
to  Indicate  that  we  have  not  been  too  suc- 
cessful recently  In  interpretln;^  some  of  our 
problems  to  those  who  administer  our  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  It  is  our  feeling  that 
unless  some  of  the  procedures,  policies  artd 
regulations  under  which  voluntary  agencies 
accept  governmental  support  are  drastically 
revised,  it  will  become  more  and  more  dim- 
cult  for  tis  to  continue  to  participate  ade- 
quately in  the  Food  for  Peace  program 

The  Advisory  Committees  task  force  seems 
to  recognize  this  when  it  points  out  that 
the  voluntary  agencies  find  them.selves  over- 
audited,  required  to  conform  with  unen- 
forceable and  unrealistic  regulations,  em- 
barrassed by  intermittent  food  availabilities 
and  haras.sed  for  the  payment  of  claims  for 
"misuses"  or  program  Irregularities  beyond 
their  control  Perhaps,  most  unfortunately, 
voluntary  agencies,  like  our  owii.  are  begin- 
ning to  reap  a  back-swell  of  resentment 
from  the  leaders  of  the  private  sector  over- 
seas, harmful  not  only  to  their  own  interests 
and  objectives,  but  to  those  of  tlie  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

Volagencies  must  be  accorded  a  radically 
different  type  of  relationship  If  they  are  to 
preserve  their  integrity.  Pyramiding  govern- 
mental regulations,  which  almort  completely 
beclotid  voluntary  agency  phllo.sophy.  have 
Strained  the  partnership  between  govern- 
ment and  the  volagency  to  the  point  cf 
almost  total  collapse. 

Frankly,  we  need  your  help  to  brine  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  thc>se  who  repre- 
sent you  in  Congress.  The  task  force  report 
has  received  but  limited  circulation  In  gov- 
ernment. Only  a  few  days  ago  I  took  it  upon 
myself  to  .send  copies  of  tt  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture, the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Rel.itions  and  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  So  far  as  volagencies  are  con- 
cerned. AID  has  given  littie  or  no  indication 
of  the  fact  that  this  report  even  exists. 

You  can  help  us  to  put  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report  into  action.  Since  you 
believe  In  people-to- people  programs  insti- 
tuted and  conducted  on  fie  basis  of  human 
need  as  contrasted  with  govcrnnient-to-gov- 
ernment  programs  necessarily  intertwined 
with  politics  and  other  pressures,  we  urge 
that  you  make  known  your  support  of  the 
task  lorce  report 

With  every  kindest  personal  wish. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edw.\rd  E.  Swanstrom, 

Executive  Director. 

So  far  as  both  agencies  arc  concerned, 
the  AID  has  given  little  or  no  indication 
of  the  fact  that  this  report  of  tlie 
advisorj'  committee  even  exists.  The 
bishop  points  out  in  this  letter  that  he. 
on  his  own  initiative,  sent  copies  of  this 
report  to  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricultitre.  becatise  he 
felt  that  these  recommendations  were  so 
important. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  personally 
testify  tliat  it  took  my  office  over  2  weeks 


to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  report.  And, 
certainly.  I  know  AID  In  its  own  report 
which  I  read  Into  the  Ricord,  devotes 
only  one  little  paragraph.  In  a  document 
of  some  267  pages  long,  one  little  para- 
graph, telling  that  there  Is  this  commit- 
tee: that  it  did  make  a  report,  that  it  has 
made  recommendations,  and  that  AID 
adopted  some,  and  was  proceeding  to 
adopt  others,  but  does  not  .spell  out  any- 
thing about  the  recommendations  beyond 
Lhe.se  meaningless  generalities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  can  see  AID 
is  doing  very  little,  really,  to  counteract 
the  'Curtis  corollary"  that  Government 
money  will  drive  out  private  money. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
certainly  would  not  want  with  the  name 
of  ■  Gallauher"  to  oppose  "Monsignor 
McNamara,"  or  Bishop  Swanson.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Bishop 
Swanson  did  testify  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  we  did  ILsten 
to  his  views  and  we  did  take  them  into 
considei"ation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  "Watson  report 
aljout  which  he  testified  was  mentioned 
several  times. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  means 
in  the  hearings,  but  we  established  the 

fac*  tltat  your  committee 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Did  not  even  think 
enough  of  it  to  even  mention  it  in  your 
report.  Am  I  not  correct?  You  did  not 
even  think  enough  of  it  to  mention  it 
in  your  report? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  committee  report,  but  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  we  did  give  it  full  considera- 
tion, and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  did,  as 
well  as  the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then,  may  I  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  aiTtl  you 
can  defend  it.  but  obviously  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  did  not  think 
these  recommendations  were  of  very 
much  significance. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
put  in  perspective  the  position  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  this  amendment  and  with  respect  to 
the  Food  for  Freedom  program. 

No.  1.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  maiiy 
of  us  on  the  committee  who  did  oppose 
this  limitation  on  the  loans  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  food  for  freedom. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to 
whetlier  or  not  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs .should  handle  this  program.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  commodity  pro- 
grams in  this  country  are  going  from 
time  to  time  to  have  to  be  adjusted,  as 
this  program  moves  forward. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
year  we  look  toward  increa.sing  wheat 
production  to  the  extent  of  about  15  mil- 
lion acres. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
if  you  are  going  to  take  this  program 
away  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, then  somehow,  somewhere  there  is 


going  to  have  to  be  some  coordination  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  re- 
spect to  this  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  true,  because  a.s 
of  now  our  wheat  surpluses  are  gone. 
This  means  increased  wheat  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  soybean 
surplus  and  we  have  no  butter  surplu- 
ALSO,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  feed  grains  sur- 
pluses are  about  gone. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest 
that  thLs  House  give  every  consideration 
to  this  problem  before  we  start  talkine 
about  adjusting  the  pi-ogram  and  chang- 
ing the  program  from  Agriculture  to 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CALLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  concur  in  the  statement 
which  has  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  CailanI  and  also 
add  the  fact  that  I  am  very  concerned 
that  the  specter  of  jurisdiction  of  com- 
mittees which  has  been  brought  into  this 
debate 

Mr.  Chairman,  quite  frankly,  it  .seems 
to  me  that  this  represents  a  kind  of  a 
"ghost"  that  has  been  raised  here,  and 
very  suddenly. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Apricullure,  through  the  years,  has  been 
diligent  in  iUs  efforts  and  we  are  at  this 
point  making  the  crest  with  respect  to 
foreign  agricultural  programs  insofar  as 
food  is  conoerned. 

Durmjr  the  preceding  years,  1  year  was 
not  very  ^vnIK)rtant.  in  terms  of  total 
dollars  ana  no  one  raised  the  question. 

And  they  did  not  ars^ue  whether  we 
had  jurisdiction  or  not.  It  is  only  when 
this  particular  program  has  assumed  its 
present  proportions  that  the  argument 
has  been  raised. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  argument,  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  approved, 

Mr.  CAT  .LAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CALLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania. 

M:-.  MORGAN.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Indiana  was  not  around  here 
during  the  Marshall  plan  days,  but  I 
just  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  we 
used  some  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
farm  surpluses  in  the  Marshall  plan 
days  under  the  old  section  402  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  and  it  worked  very 
well. 

I  am  not  trying  to  make  a  jurisdic- 
tional fight  here  today.  All  I  am  doing 
is  trying  t-o  point  out  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  a  stake  in  our  foreign 
policy  because  of  their  jurisdiction  of  the 
food  for  peace  program.  I  cannot  see 
why  we  should  try  now  to  model  our  de- 
velopment loan  program  to  fit  the  condi- 
tions that  apply  to  loans  relating  to  sales 
of  agrictUtural  commodities  and  thus 
destroy  the  flexibility  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  only  argtmient  I  am 
making.  I  am  not  trying  to  get  in  any 
juilsdictional  fight  here.  I  am  arguing 
against    the    Purcell     amendment    be- 


cause it  will  destroy  the  flexibility  of  the 
development  loan  program, 

Mr.  CALLAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, arid  I  am  opposing  the  amend- 
ment also. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  note  that  if  the  Purcell 
iimendmcnt  is  adopted  it  would  add  ap- 
proximately $850  million  to  the  debt  bur- 
den of  developing  nations.  Certaiiily 
this  in  itself  is  a  burden.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  admit.  The  food-for 
freedom  program  is  now  switching  over 
to  dollars  instead  of  local  currencies.  So 
I  think  we  are  moving  in  the  right  di- 
icction,  but  to  move  too  rapidly  I  think 
would  result  in  the  opposite  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  through  the  aid  program. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  woi-d.  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Purcell  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  went  over  this  mat- 
ter of  the  length  of  time  of  loans  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  would  have 
hkcd  to  see  a  20-year  limitation  placed 
on  Public  Law  480  loans,  but  an  agree- 
ment or  decision  was  made  by  the  ma- 
jority that  an  effort  would  be  made  here 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  make  them  all 
similar,  and  for  that  rea.son  I  am  sup- 
porting this  amendment. 

I  did  not  see  any  sense  whatsoever  in 
lending  money  to  a  counti-y  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food  and  then  not  have  them  to 
pay  anything  for  10  yeais.  In  other 
words,  to  have  a  10-year  grace  period 
and  then  paying  the  total  amouitt  after 
40  years.  Not  only  will  they  have  eaten 
up  the  food  long  before  then,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  many  of  these  develop- 
ing nations  will  actually  be  the  same  na- 
tion at  the  end  of  40  years,  what  with  the 
rapid  changes  in  governments,  anyway. 
We  cannot  expect  anything  to  be  vei-y 
similar  to  what  it  is  right  now.  In  fact, 
a  40-year  loan  with  a  10-year  grace  pe- 
riod for  food  or  tobacco  is  about  the  same 
as  a  grant. 

With  all  of  the  loans  that  are  given  for 
nondurable  commodities,  both  for  AID 
and  Public  Law  480,  which  is  affected  by 
this  language,  we  will  find  that  the  ex- 
propriation of  property  will  not  be  the 
main  problem  any  more  because  there 
will  not  even  be  that  property  to  be  ex- 
propriated  in  these  consumer  loans. 

You  can  imagine  yourself  paying  your 
giocery  bill  40  years  from  now.  If  there 
ever  was  a  temptation  not  to  pay  what 
you  owe  to  a  rich  relative,  I  would  say 
that  this  surely  would  be  such  a  tempta- 
tion. In  order  to  give  some  direction  to 
tho.se  who  are  administering  this  pro- 
gram I  believe  we  at  least  need  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Purcell  1  because  these  new  and 
developing  countries  are  Uke  a  young 
person  who  is  growing  up  in  the  family. 
They  need  to  learn  responsibility.  If 
they  know  they  must  meet  their  first 
payment  within  5  years,  if  that  were  the 
longest  grace  period,  they  will  have  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility  toward  this 
loan  than  they  would  have  with  the  10- 
year  grace  period.  Also  if  they  know 
they  must  be  repaying  this  debt  In  25 
years — 25  years  is  a  generation.  Any  of 
us  here  can  think  of  25  years  from  now, 
but  to  think  40  years  from  now,  there 


may  not  be  any  of  us.  or  at  least  very. 
veiT  few  of  us  who  will  be  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  Will  be  in  a  position  of  leader- 
ship any  place  whatsoever.  And  this  is 
also  the  case  with  the  leadership  of  those 
countries  as  well. 

Twenty-five  years  is  about  all  that  one 
can  conceive  of  in  the  future,  so  far  as 
having  responsibility  for  anything,  or 
that  we  provide  assistance  for.  There- 
fore. I  certainly  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  In  addi- 
tion to  supporting  the  gentleman's  views. 
I  also  would  like  to  add  the  fact  that 
the  argument  that  has  been  made  that 
this  would  increase  the  responsibility  of 
foreii^  nations,  that  is.  their  currency 
responsibihty,  I  believe  is  a  factor  that 
is  sorely  needed.  Therefore  I  ceitatnly 
believe  that  that  would  be  a  good  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiaiia. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  During  his  remarks 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  said  that  this 
amendment  was  voted  on  in  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  191  to  165. 

The  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  wonder  if 
he  would  explain  to  the  House  whether 
this  was  a  motion  to  recommit  or  wheth- 
er this  was  a  separate  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  was  a  separate  vote 
on  this  amendment,  because  at  the  time 
a  committee  amendment  was  proposed 
to  go  to  the  40-year  provision  in  Public 
Law  480,  the  motion  to  recommit  did  not 
include  this  language  because  we  had 
already  had  a  separate  vote  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Then  did  not  the 
Hou.se  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  very 
amendment? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  Is  the  same  as 
the  point  of  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, then  they  have  not  taken  a  posi- 
tion. The  majority  point  of  view  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  was  that  we 
ought  to  make  these  two  programs  the 
same,  that  the  same  language  should 
prevail  in  both  AID  and  Public  Law  480, 
Therefore,  the  decision  was  made  on 
their  part  tliat  they  would  come  before 
the  Hoiose  when  this  bill  was  up  and  try 
to  change  both  of  them  down  to  some 
lower  period.  The  only  thing  that  the 
House  decided  was  that  the  majority 
wanted  Public  Law  480  to  conform  to  this 
bill.  So  now  we  must  make  our  decision, 
whether  we  want  both  of  them  to  be  for 
25  years  or  both  of  them  to  be  for  40 
vears. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

Mr,  ADAIR,  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  move  to 
strike   the   requisite   niunber   of    words. 

Mr,  Chairman,  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed here  about  the  matter  of  flexl- 
bihty  and  the  ability  of  our  agencies  to 


extend  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries. In  that  context  we  are  frequently 
told  that  other  developed  nations  of  the 
world  are  extending  extensive  assistance 
to  these  newly  developiiig  nations.  But 
the  point  that  is  noteworthy  is  that  the 
assistance  beina  extended  by  other  na- 
tions, such  as  "West  Germany.  Japan, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  is  almost  in- 
variably on  terms  much  more  stiict, 
much  more  severe  than  even  the  terms 
included  in  the  amendmeiit  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Therefore. 
I  say  we  .should  adopt  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  We  would  still  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  extend  assistance  to  many  de-. 
veloping  countries  on  a  far  more  gener- 
ous ba^is  than  almost  any  other  nation, 
if  not  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
Mr.'  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Could  the  gentleman 
provide  us  with  the  name  of  any  country 
which  has  ever  given  credit  beyond  25 
years  for  goods  of  a  noncapital  or  con- 
stunable  type? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the 
gentleman  such  information.  I  do  not 
think  such  assistance  has  ever  been 
given. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
wijl  the  gentleman  yield? 

•^Ir  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  One  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  administration 
opposes  this  kind  of  an  amendment  is 
that  we  ai-e  bringing  pre.ssure  on  other 
developed  counti'ies  to  make  softer  loaiis. 
I  think  the  gentleman  will  recall  that,  for 
example,  in  the  committee  there  was 
mention  that  Great  Britain  was  giving 
some  interest-free  loans.  So  we  are  mak- 
ing headway.  We  are  ui-ging  the  devel- 
oped countries  to  make  loans  on  more 
reasonable  terms,  and  for  this  i-eason 
I  think  we  should  not  now  be  raising  our 
own  terms  when  they  are  at  the  stage 
at  which  they  are  reducing  their  terms. 
Mr.  ADAIR  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  there  is  testimony 
before  the  committee  to  the  effect  that 
we  are  urging  other  lending  nations  to 
make  their  tenns  more  hberal.  There 
was  some  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
this  was  being  done.  But  even  In  the 
light  of  these  allegedly  more  liberal 
teims.  such  terms  are  still  far  from  being 
as  liberal  as  the  term.s  permitted  under 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas, 

Mr.  HARVEY"  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Indiaiia. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  one  title  in  Public  Law  480  pro- 
vides that  outright  gifts  in  the  form  of 
gi'eat  amounts  of  food  have  gone  abroad 
on  that  basis,  so  when  you  start  to  com- 
pare our  activities  in  this  area  with  those 
of  other  nations,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
will  find  any  nation  in  the  world  that  is 
comparable  with  regard  to  the  actual 
liutritional  help  we  have  given  freely  to 
these  underdeveloped  nations. 
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Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS,  It  is  a  hope,  and  I  say 
an  unfoimded  hope,  that  those  countries 
will  liberalize  the  terms  of  their  loans, 
both  as  to  amounts  of  money  lent  and 
a^  to  the  terms  of  the  loans. 

It  is  strictly  a  hope.     That  is  all. 
Mr.   ADAIR.     The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.    In  the  effort  being  made,  there  is 
very   little   definite  indication  that  it  is 
fruitful. 

Mr.  fTNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  tlie  British  loan,  to  which  the 
prcntlcnian  from  New  Jersey  referred,  in- 
cluded an  interest-free  period  as  long  as 
5  years  with  a  lenath  of  repayment  in 
total  extending  25  years?  My  guess  is 
that  our  terms,  as  proposed  in  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman, 
are  still  a  mile  ahead  in  the  sen^  of 
liberality  as  compared  with  the  terms  of 
the  British  proposal. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  British  are 
now  negotiating  for  some  interest-free 
loans.  I  think  this  sliould  be  taken  into 
consideration  also,  that  tliere  are  onlj  10 
countries  Involved  in  all  this. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in   support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  this  colloqui'  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  and  asking  if 
the  terms  of  the  loan  that  the  Brlti.sh 
are  undertaking  does  Include  an  inter- 
est-free period  as  long  as  5  years,  or  with 
total  terms  beyond  the  25  years? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  it  would.  If 
the  loan  is  lnt<>rest  free,  that  would  ex- 
tend beyond  the  25  years.  That  is  tic 
kind  of  loan  the  British  are  discussing 
with  India.  These  loans  are  with  coun- 
tries like  India,  Brazil,  Pakistan.  Turkey, 
Chile,  and  Nigeria.  It  is  only  the  larjie 
countries  which  are  involved  in  the.;c 
loans. 

Britain  is  negotiating  for  some  Inter- 
est-free loans  rather  than  grants,  and 
this  is  at  our  urging. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Are  they  repayable  In 
hard  currencies  of  the  lending  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  tliey  are  re- 
payable, although  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  the  teiins  are.  They  are  flexible, 
such  as  ours  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  tiie  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
British  are  .so  well  heeled  that  they  can 
get  into  this  racket  of  making  practically 
interest-free  loans,  what  are  they  doing 
asking  us  to  extend  credits  to  them  to 
prop  up  the  pound  sterling?  We  have 
had  miUions  of  dollars  dedicated  backing 
up  the  pound  sterling. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  pomt. 

Mr.  GROSS.     It  just  does  not  make 
good  sense. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  doubt  whether  we 
need  fear  the  British  outcompeting  us 
for  interest-free  loans. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
invite  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  and  particularly  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey to  the  table  printed  at  page  72  of 
the  hearings,  which  Is  entitled.  "Average 
financial  terms  of  official  bilateral  com- 
mitments by  DAC"— that  Is  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee — "countries 
1962  to  1964."  These  are  weighted  fig- 
ures. It  is  very  clear  that  the  majority 
of  the  loans  as  to  the  interest  rates  by 
other  nations  are  by  no  means  as  favor- 
able as  those  we  have  given  traditionally. 
After  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
adopted,  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for 
them  to  meet  our  loan  terms. 

Mr.  PTNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
refer  back  to  the  year  1941—25  years 
ago — and  think  of  the  vast  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  composition  of  na- 
tions on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  think 
we  will  have  to  admit  to  ourselves  that 
loan  terms  which  extend  to  1991 — which 
Ls  25  years  from  right  now — are  indeed 
generous  and  adequate  and  certainly 
realistic. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  gentleman  has  the  table,  which 
states  the  ca.se  since  1964.  I  think  the 
gentleman  .should  read  the  footnote  un- 
der that  tabic,  which  reads  that  Gnat 
Britain  .^lince  1963  ha.s  started  to  lend 
long-term  loans  interest-free. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  that  Is  the  point 
we  made  earlier  in  our  discussion.  We 
both  agreed  that  Britain  was  moving  In 
that  direction,  although  she  had  a  veiT 
long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  the  record  clear 
that  as  of  today  no  other  nation  has  ex- 
tended more  favorable  credit  terms  than 
are  propased  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemen  yi-'d? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  vleld  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr  MORGAN.  The  table  sent  around 
by  the  author  of  the  amendment  I  be- 
lieve gives  the  figures  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1963  they  made  $9.1  mil- 
lion of  40-year  loans,  and  In  1964  they 
made  $7  3  million  of  40-year  loan,*!. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Are  those  figures  for 
the  AID  agency? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  I  am  talking 
about  the  40-year  loans  of  Great  Britain, 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  did  make 
40-year  loans  starting  in  1963.  in  the 
small  amounts  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Do  they  stUl  continue 
this  practice? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  table  Includes 
only  figures  for  1964.  There  is  iio  figure 
for  1965. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questicn  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas   [Mr.  Purcell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  i  demanded  by  Mr.  Quiz)  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  62. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  PuRcr  l 
and  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  CMnmlttee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  84 
noes  107. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNDMrNT    (JfT-ERED    BY    MR.    CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ADieiidment  offered  by  Mr  Gross.  On  p.ige 
2.  immcdiiaely  after  line  18,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Section  201  (dt.  which  relates  to 
Interest  rates  applicable  to  developnie.-t 
loans.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■2'.^  p,  r 
centum  per  annum  commencing  not  latrr 
than  tt-n  yearss  foUowing  the  date  on  wiiki; 
the  funds  arc  uiitially  made  avaihible  under 
the  loan,  during  which  ten-year  period  the 
rate  of  interest  shall  not  be  lower  than  l 
per  centum  per  anntim.  nor  higher  than  the 
applicable  legal  rate  of  Interest  of  the  cour.- 
try  In  which  tlie  loan  Is  made'  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  average  annual  Interest  rale 
on  all  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  comparable  maturities 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  .-w 
computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  loan  is  mscle 
and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
one  per  centum'  " 

And   redesignate    the    following   subeectloQ 
accordingly. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  i.s 
nothing  complicated  about  this  amend- 
ment. It  .simply  provides  for  the  v.ipinff 
out  of  the  10-year  grace  period  that  pie.s- 
ently  carries  an  alleged  1-percent  Inter- 
e.st  rate.  Of  course.  ever>'one  knows  that 
it  costs  appro.ximately  three-quarters  of 
1  percent  to  service  these  lcan.«! 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  intere.=t 
charge,  actually,  during  the  first  10  yqars 
I  .say  again  that  my  amendment  would 
repeal  the  10-year  grace  period,  and  pro- 
vide that  those  foreigners  who  obtain 
money  from  this  Government  throuch 
these  alleged  loans  pay  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  obtaining  the 
money  which  today  is  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 4%  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  what  losrlc  and  by 
what  standard  of  justice  and  decency  do 
we  demand  that  an  American  citisren  and 
taxp>ayer  who  wants  to  build  a  home  must 
pay  6  percent  or  7  percent  interest,  while 
chiseling  foreigners  are  permitted  to  ob- 
tain the  same  money  at  the  rate  of  2'i; 
percent  to  be  paid  only  after  a  grace 
period  of  10  years? 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  elderly  of  this 
coimtry — beyond  the  prime  of  earning 
capacity,  but  who  need  housing,  obtain 
Interest-free  financing  for  10  years  and 
then  only  2I2  percent  for  the  remaining 
30  years?  The  answer  is  self-evident, 
and  it  takes  an  inordinate  amount  of 
gall  for  the  foreign  "do-gooders"  to 
deliberately  create  such  an  injtisticc  and 
inequity. 


Mr.  Chairman,  a  short  time  a^^o  the 
•  foreign  aiders."  operating  out  of  Foggy 
Bottom,  made  a  40-year  loan  to  Turliey, 
with  a  10-year  grace  period,.«iid  at  2'2 
percent  interest  for  the  remaining  30 
years.  That  $3.6  million  loan  is  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  1.400  jeeps  to  haul 
family  planners  around  Turkey. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  re- 
quires 1.400  jeeps  to  haul  foreign  aid 
family  planners  over  Turkey,  what  wSl  it 
take  in  terms  of  jeeps  and  planners  whtn 
it  is  decided  to  "family  plan"  in  India. 
for  instance? 

But.  Mr.  Chairmian,  back  to  Tufkey— 
what  is  the  collateral  for  this  loan  Sf  $3.6 
million  on  the  terms  that  I  have  just 
stated?  It  will  take  a  jeep,  built  on  the 
lines  of  a  Rolls  Royce,  to  last  for  40 
years,  or  any  peirt  of  40  years,  and  every- 
one in  this  Chamber  knows  it .  , 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  collateral 
for  this  40-year  loan,  and  the  members 
of  this  committee  know  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  time  and 
place  to  stop  this  financial  double  deal- 
ing. No  Member  of  Congress  can  face 
his  constituents,  and  with  a  straight 
face  explain  why  there  is  one  standard 
of  financing  for  them  and  another  for 
foreigners. 

And.  incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
of  the  committee  who  believe  they  are 
doing  so  well  with  this  foreliin  loan  pro- 
gram might  take  Ume  to  look  at  the 
March  1966  report  from  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce,  which  shows  that  some 
sizable  cracks  are  beginning  to  show  up 
Irre.spective  of  the  softness  of  it. 

As  of  June  30.  1964.  according  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  "AID  loans 
show  that  the  net  apfrregate  exchange 
rate  loss  Incurred  by  the  loan  program, 
after  AID  was  established  in  1961. 
amounted  to  the  dollar  equivalent  of 
$351.2  million." 

This  report  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  goes  on  to  state  that  loans  al- 
ready are  being  converted  to  grants. 
In  other  words,  it  has  "been  found  that 
these  foreigners  carmot  or  will  not  pay 
out  on  them,  and  this  Government  has 
converted  them  to  grants,  which  means, 
of  course,  a  gift. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BERRY.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  Interest,  regardless  of 
what  the  rate  Is.  Is  going  to  be  repaid? 
Or  does  the  gentleman  think  that  any 
of  these  loans,  whether  they  are  for  25 
years  or  40  years,  are  going  to  be  repaid? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  these  so-called 
loans  will  never  be  paid,  but  the  point 
is,  as  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
is  well  aware,  that  this  program  is  going 
to  be  continued.  What  I  hope  to  do  is  to 
make  foreigners  do  what  our  American 
citizens  and  taxpayers  have  to  do.  and 
that  Ls  to  start  paying  the  going  rate 
of  interest  when  they  get  Government 
money. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  just 
been  up  and  down  the  same  path  on  the 
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previous*  amendment}  except  that  this 
amendment  goes  a  little  beyond  the  point 
that  die  last  araeudmOji.  went  as  lo  the 
restriction  of  loan  terms  and  the  hard- 
ening of  loan  temis. 

The  main  question — the  key  question 
again  is  whether  or  not  we  waBit  to  a.ssist 
people.  If  we  do  not  want  to  assist  these 
developing  countries,  ^len  we  ^hould 
vote  for  the  ari'ien-inient  offered  Dv  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross).  On 
the  other ^lanr^  if  we  do  want  to  assist 
them,  then  ot  course  we  should  opp6se 
it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are  getting 
out  of  the  grant  biisiness  and  into  loans. 
We  cannot  immediately  get  into  loans  as 
bankable  as  we  would  like  to  .see  tliem. 
Nevertheless,  these  are  hard-dollar,  re- 
payable loans.  The  British  ternvs  are 
less  than  what  the  gentleman  asks.  The 
British  are  now  giving  interest-free  loans 
wiUi  a  7 -year  grace  period,  and  the  re- 
payment in  30  years. 

Canada    is    giving    loans    at    three- 
fourths    of    1    percent,    with    a    10-year 
grace  i>enod  and  repayment  in  50  years. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  jKfairs  in- 
dicated a  few  moments  ago'  that  tlie 
British  have  put  out  a  grand  total  of 
about  $16  milUon  on  Uie  terms  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about — SI 6  million. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Whatever  Uie 
terms  are,  the  fact  is  that  we  have  come 
a  long  way.  and  we  are  now  convertiri^ 
from  tlie  grant  business  to  hard-dollar 
loans.  Tnat  is  what  this  program  Is 
about  II  you  want  to  get  back  to  the 
grant  business,  tlien  w^  should  adopt 
your  aiuendmeut. 

Mr.  FASCKLL.  Ml'.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  Uie 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  it  not  true  al.so  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted  the  net  effect 
of  it  would  be  to  increase  Uie  cost  to  the 
taxi^ayer  because,  as  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  pointed  out.  we  have  changed 
from  the  grant  program  to  a  loan  pro- 
gram, and  at  least  we  get  some  interest 
that  is  repayable  in  American  dollars, 
and  the  loans  are  tied  to  procurement  in 
the  United  States. 

If  we  should  go  back  to  the  grant  busi- 
ness we  will  have  wiped  out  the  repay- 
ment of  any  Interest  which  we  received 
on  loans  to  date,  which  Is  $555,500,000. 
So  if  we  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  we  will  In 
effect  say  that  what  we  want  to  do  Is 
to  pass  on  to  the  American  taxpayers  the 
amount  of  interest  that  has  been  repaid 
under  the  loan  program. 

Mr.  GALIJ^GHER.  The  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  profound  point,  and  that 
is  something  that  we  should  keep  in  mind 
In  voting  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.-  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  will  be  mov- 
ing back  to  the  grant  business  again.    If 


we  make  grants  we  wilf  have  no  chance 
of  gelling  aiiy  of  this  money  back  be- 
cause, if  a  nation  could  pay  normal  in- 
terest rates  it  would  go  to  the  World  Bank 
or  to  tlie  commercial  banks  to  borrow. 
We  would  not  need  a  development  loan 
proe:ram  if  we  accept  the  philosophy  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  We  would 
be  back  in  the  grai'.t  business  agam. 

We  have  been  moving  away  from  the 
Frant  business  since  1957.  We  are  mak- 
ing progress.  These  loans  a]^  being 
repaid  as  they  come  due  If  we  are 
going  to  stay  in  Uiis  foreign  aid  business 
and  be  successful  m  our  efforts  we  must 
have  a  development  loan  program  which 
provides  for  a  grace  period  and  a  low- 
rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  I  acree  with  my 
distinguished  chairman.  If  we  want  to 
get  back  in  the  grant  business,  then  we 
should  vote  for  this  amendment,  and  if 
not,  we  should  defeat  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  w  as  rejected. 

.A  MX?  DMEK  r    OTFERED    BY    MB.    ADAIR 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
aniendment 

The  Clerk  read  a?  follows: 
Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Adair:  On  page 

2  beginning  in  line  23  .«tnke  out  "H  000.000 - 
000  for  etch  Of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through 
1971"  anri  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; '•«750.0<:i0.0O0  tor  each  of  vhe  fiscal  years 
1967  through  1969  '. 

On  page  3,  line  3,  strilte  out  "June  30.  1971" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1968". 

The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentleman 

from  Indiana  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
Mr.  ADAIR  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  simple  and  clear.  It 
would  reduce  the  authorization  period  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  f:"om  5  to 

3  years.  It  would  reduce  the  annual 
authorization  for  each  of  the  3  fiscal 
years  from  $1  billion  to  $750  million  If 
the  amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  have 
the  limiting  effect  of  reducing  the  au- 
thorization by  S2.750  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  again  worthwhile 
to  look  at  the  pipeline  for  the  develop- 
ment loan  program.  This  year  it  is  es- 
timated to  be  at  almost  the  same  figure 
that  it  was  a  year  ago,  that  l.«,  $1,900 
million.  There  Is  that  much  money  un- 
expended In  the  de\e!opment  loan  plpe- 
hne  at  this  time. 

When  tliis  bill  was  first  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
request  for  development  loan  authori- 
ration  for  each  of  the  5  years  was  $1,350 
million.  The  committee  reduced  that 
amount  by  $250  million  each  year  to  an 
even  $1  billion. 

Let  us  compare  that  fig^are  with  the  ap- 
propriation request.  The  appropiiation 
request  for  this  year  is.  in  round  figures. 
$665  million,  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted  there  is  still  a  margin  of  $S5 
million  between  the  authorization  ceil- 
ing and  the  appropriation  request  Look 
at  it  another  way  What  was  appropri- 
ated la.n  year  for  this  Item?  Speaking 
again  in   round  ntunbers.   $618  million 
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Let  us  take  still  tmother  perspective. 
What  has  the  committee  In  the  other 
body  done  with  respect  to  this  Item?  It 
has  recommended  an  authorization 
celling  of  about  $620  million.  If  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  will  still  be 
approxmiately  $130  million  above  the 
authorization  ceiling  presently  impcised 
by  the  other  body. 

In  addition,  tiie  other  body  has  put  a 
1-year  limitation  on  development  leans. 
So  in  all  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  be  far  more  liberal 
than  that  recommended  by  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol. 

Finally,  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  be- 
cause Members  are  concerned  about  this, 
that  there  is  no  money  for  Vietnam  in 
thi.s  section  of  the  bill.  It  cannot  be 
said,  if  you  vote  for  this  reduction,  you 
are  in  anywise  affecting  our  program  in 
Vietnam.  The  money  for  Vietnam  is  in 
the  section  on  .supporting  assistance.  So 
you  can  support  this  amendment  reduc- 
insj  the  development  loan  program, 
knowing  that  there  are  almost  $2  billion 
in  the  pipeline,  knowing  that  we  hf  ve 
acted  more  generously  than  the  other 
body,  and  knowing  that  we  have  provided 
more  money  than  was  appropriated  and 
used  last  year.  In  short,  you  can  eflect 
an  economy;  you  can  continue  closer  con- 
gressional control  without  In  any  way 
impairing  the  program. 

If  this  5-year  program  continues,  what 
we  are  doing  in  effect  is  removing  from 
the  next  two  Congresses  any  real  policy 
consideration  with  respect  to  develop- 
ment loans.  Certainly  there  will  still  be 
the  matter  of  annual  appropriations  of 
dollars,  but  the  policy  will  be  fixed  for  the 
next  5  years. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  I  understand  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman,  it  reduces 
this  program  to  3  years.  The  present 
5-year  period  has  just  expired,  and  the 
bill  would  authorize  it  for  5  years,  and 
the  gentleman  would  reduce  It  to  3? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  The  committee  re- 
duced the  amounts  requested  by 

Mr.  ADAIR.  By  $250  million  for  each 
year. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  reduce  it  to  what 
amount  and  by  how  much? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  To  $750  milUon — a  re- 
duction of  $250  million  each  year. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Did  the  gentleman 
offer  this  amendment  in  committee? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  spoke  about  the  amend- 
ment and  said  that  it  would  probably  be 
offered  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
worda. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  gentlemen's 
amendment  would  shorten  the  time  pe- 
riod covered  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  authorization  in  the  bill  by  2  years 
and  cut  the  amount  by  $250  million  each 
year. 

The  original  Executive  request  was  for 
a  5-year  program  with  |1,260  million  for 


the  5  years.  In  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Morse]  within  the  committee,  the 
5-year  period  was  retained  and  the 
amount  agreed  to  was  reduced  from  the 
requested  $1,250  million  to  $1  billion  for 
the  5  years. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  Develop- 
mei\t  Loan  Fund  t>elieve  this  is  a  neces- 
sary amount  that  should  remain  in  the 
authorization  bill. 

The  Executive  has  a  very  good  record 
of  holding  down  the  requests  for  devel- 
opment loans.  Those  of  us  who  were 
around  here  in  1961,  when  this  Hou.se 
adopted  the  5-year  authorization  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  know  we  have 
operated  with  an  authorization  of  $1,500 
million  over  a  5-year  period.  The  Execu- 
tive at  no  time  from  1961  until  the  5 
years  expired  on  June  30  of  this  year  has 
requested  tlie  full  amount  of  the  author- 
ization of  $1,500  million  for  the  Devel- 
oi:)mrnt  Loan  Fund 

In  1966,  the  last  year  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  stated,  even  though  there  was  an 
authorization  of  $1,500  million  in  the 
1961  act.  the  Executive  requested  only 
$618,225,000.  This  year,  even  thoush 
they  are  requesting  an  authorization  of 
$1  billion,  they  are  only  making  an  ap- 
propriation request  of  $665  million. 

So  this  is  a  just  a  paper  cut.  Tills  is 
not  going  to  save  one  single  dollar.  This 
authorizes  more  than  the  Executive 
wants  for  fiscal  1967.  Those  of  us  who 
have  worked  with  this  bill  since  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  began  in  1961  know 
that  the  authorization  request  for  the 
Development  Loan  money  has  always 
been  greater  than  the  appropriation  re- 
quest. These  figures  ought  to  be  flexible. 
There  are  only  10  countries  now  sched- 
uled to  share  in  this  program.  The  ex- 
ecutive came  in  with  a  request  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $665  million  and  pro- 
gramed this  amount  of  money.  The  ex- 
ecutive has  in  the  past  been  strict  in 
holding  down  the  authorization. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  nothing  but 
a  paper  cut  and  ask  for  a  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  statements  made  by  the 
gentleman  support  in  part  the  position 
I  have  taken.  I  see  no  reason  wliy  we 
should  authorize,  particularly  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  ahead,  so  large  an  amount 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
just  pointed  out.  when  the  appropriation 
requests  are  Invariably  much  smaller.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  that  Is  not  a  responsi- 
ble way  to  legislate.  I  tried  to  make  that 
point. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  that  is  not  responsi- 
ble, then  this  House  has  not  been  re- 
sponsible since  1957. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Some  of  us  have  tried  to 
make  that  point  since  1957. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  have  always  had 
a  higher  authorization  than  the  appro- 
priation requested  by  the  executive 
branch,  so,  according  to  the  gentleman, 
this  Hoilse  has  not  been  responsible  since 
1957. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man admit  if  my  amendment  is  adopted 
it  would  still  leave  a  margin  of  $85  mil- 
lion between  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions and  the  ceiling  to  be  imposed  by 
tile  amendment? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  the  gentleman's 
amendment  exceeds  the  amount  whic!i 
the  Executive  has  put  in  the  appropiia- 
tion  request,  and  therefore  allows  some 
flexibility. 

The  damage  done  by  the  gentleman'.s 
amendment  is  that  it  would  reduce  the 
loan  program  from  a  5-year  request  i  i 
a  3-year  request.  Tills  would  impair  ti.e 
long-range  principle  of  tiie  developmeiit 
loan  program. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  Executive 
will  hold  dov.n  tJie  requests,  because  1  r 
5  yeais  the  Executive  has  never  come  ii; 
for  thj  full  amoimt  previously  author- 
ized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentk- 
nian  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adair  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Adair)  there 
were — ayes  35,  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFTF.RED    BY    MR.    QI'IE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  [);i.;c 
2.  Immediately  after  line  12,  m.-iert  tlie  !■  :• 
lowing: 

"(a)  Strike  out  tlie  flr.st  sentence  of  Sec- 
tion 201  Ibi,  which  relates  to  pener.Hl  a-,;- 
thorlty.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  lol- 
lowlng: 

"  '(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  m^ike 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  Interest  :n 
United  States  dollars  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  determine 
e.xcept  that  the  length  of  such  loans  shall 
not  exceed  25  years  nor  shall  the  grace  perr  d 
of  such  loans  exceed  five  years  for  other  tl.;i!; 
capital  developments.  Such  loans  shall  be 
utilized  to  promote  eonomlc  development  of 
less  developed,  friendly  countries  and  arc.is 
with  emphasis  upoa  assisting  long-rant'' 
plans  and  programs  designed  to  develop  eco- 
nomic resources  and  Increase  productive  c.i- 
pacltles.'  " 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Memlx'i.- 
will  recognize  that  tills  amendment  i.s 
very  similar  to  the  one  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [  Mr. 
PuRCELLl.  If  Members  have  copies  of 
that  amendment  before  them,  It  would  be 
changed  to  the  extent  that  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  it  would  strike  tlie 
period  and  add  the  words  "for  other  tha:i 
capital  developments." 

What  this  amendment  would  do  i> 
permit  authority  to  remain  for  loans  to 
be  made  up  to  40  years  for  capital  de- 
velopments but.  for  consumer  goods, 
like  the  food  available  under  Public  Law 
480.  to  limit  it  to  25-year  loans  and  5- 
year  grace  period.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  aid.  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  Indicated,  under  Public 
Law  480.  Public  Law  480  is  about  equa! 
with  tills  program.  There  is  just  r.^ 
sense  In  providing  40-year  loans  for  food 
One  of  the  examples  used  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  why  the  Public  Law 
480  loans  should  be  the  same  as  AID  was 
that  under  AID  you  could  make  40-ycar 


loans  for  fertilizer,  which  is  a  consum- 
able commodity.  If  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  would  mean  that  you  could 
make  the  loan  for  a  fertilizer  plant  in 
another  countrj*  for  40  years  but  not 
for  fertilizer,  which  they  buy  from  the 
United  States.  I  can  see  that  there  are 
reasons  for  long-term  loans  for  a  ferti- 
lizer plant  or  a  bauxite  plant  or  for  iiifh- 
ways  or  waterworks  in  some  countries, 
because  no  matter  what  the  government 
v.ould  be.  the  project  is  durable  and 
would  still  be  there  for  the  next  covcrn- 
mrnt  and  the  people  to  use.  Howe^'cr. 
when  it  comes  to  loans  for  countries  to 
buy  food,  then  I  think  wc  do  need  a  lim- 
itation of  this  nature.  To  me  this  Is 
very  reasonable.  We  nerd  this  kind  of 
a  guideline.  We  could  not  make  this  kind 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Public  Law  480 
bin.  We  wanted  some  uniformity  be- 
tween the  consumable  items  that  could 
be  procured  under  Public  Law  480  and 
the  consumable  items  that  could  be  pro- 
cured under  this  program.  Therefore.  I 
believe  that  this  would  be  the  type  of 
language  which  would  give  a  direction 
that  this  House  would  want  to  give  to 
the  administration  tiiat  they  make  their 
loans  differently  between  the  capital  de- 
velopment and  the  kind  of  loans  for 
which  they  would  buy  food  or  fertilizer 
or  some  item  that  would  be  immediately 
consumed  and  have  really  nothing  to 
show  for  it  In  the  -yeai-s  ahead. 

However,  if  it  is  some  kind  of  develop- 
ment where  there  is  capital  available 
for  them  for  years  beyond  the  lcn?;th 
of  the  loan  or  for  a  good  long  period  of 
time  during  the  loan,  then  this  would 
be  permitted  for  a  full  40  years  a.s  the 
bill  now  provides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  my  amendment,  and  I  believe 
you  can  all  understand  it.  Therefore, 
I  ask  you  to  support  this  amendment  in 
order  to  make  this  program  and  Public 
Law  480  operate  in  a  way  that  we  could 
feel  is  a  responsible  fashion. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  Iiad  any  com- 
plaint from  my  businessmen  who  deal 
with  foreign  governments  or  foieign  busi- 
nesses, it  Is  the  fact  that  they  find  it  is 
extremely  dlfHcult  to  compete  on  the 
market  In  providing  competitive  terms 
and  interest  rates.  I  cannot  sec  where  it 
makes  sense  to  put  our  businessmen  in 
a  noncompetitive  position  with  foreign 
busines.smen.  I  just  do  not  understand 
that  kind  of  logic. 

Therefore,  I  think,  if  I  imderstand  this 
amendment  correctly,  it  would  do  two 
things:  It  would  make  one  policy  for 
capital  goods  and  one  policy  for  consum- 
able items  and,  in  a  seiise  and  in  a  very 
real  sense,  it  would  make  it  very  difficult 
for  our  businessmen  to  be  competitive  in 
sales  of  consumable  and  agricultural 
roods  in  the  world  market. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quit], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
V  .sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
'  were — ayes  34,  noes  48. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  IS — Technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  cliapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  coop- 
eration and  development  grants.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  211.  which  relates  to  general 
authority.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsecnon: 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  funds 
made  available  under  section  212,  or  under 
section  252  (other  than  loan  funds),  may  be 
used  for  assistance,  on  such  term.^  and  con- 
ditions a-s  the  President  may  si>ecify.  to  re- 
search and  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening their  capacity  to  develop  and  carry  out 
piogramt  concerned  with  tlie  economic  and 
toclal  development  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries." 

(b)  Section  212.  which  relates  to  author- 
ization, is  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
"President  for"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211  not  to 
exceed  $231,310,000.  Amounts  appropriated 
ur.der  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

(c)  Section  214,  which  relates  to  Ameri- 
can schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  is  amended 
».■!  follows: 

<1)  In  subsection  (b).  strike  out  "to  hos- 
pitals outside  the  United  Suites  lounded  or 
.sponsored  by  United  States  citizens  and  serv- 
ing &s  centers  for  medical  education  and 
research"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "to  in- 
stitutions referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  to  hospital  centers  for 
medical  education  and  research  outside  the 
United  States,  founded  or  sponsored  by 
United  States  citizens". 

|2>  In  subsection  (c).  strike  out  all  after 
"this  section,  for"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not  to 
exceed  $10,989,000.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  .«;ubsection  are  authorized  to  re- 
main available  until  expended  " 

1^1  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  follo^ting 
new  fubsection : 

"(di  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  tlie  purix)seE  of 
section  214(b).  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967.  $1,000,000  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  Slates  " 

Mr.  GROSS  'during  reading  of  the 
title).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  title  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
iwint. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  this  title? 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  amendments. 

Mr.  .^D.^TR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
un.animous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frohi  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Cliairman,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  application  for 


assistance  filed  by  the  Ludhiana  Chris- 
tian Medical  College  m  India.  The  .«um 
of  $450,000  is  necxied  for  the  construction 
of  an  additional  72-bed  winp  at  this  col- 
lege for  the  ireaimem  of  patients. 

Bishop  J  Waskom  Pickett,  counselor 
for  the  college  here  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  Reverend  Charles  Reynolds  were 
in  Washington  recently  to  discuss  the 
project  with  AID  ofTicials  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  AID  is  very  favorably  in- 
clined, having  conducted  an  inspection 
of  th''  facility  However,  it  was  al.so  re- 
ported thai  all  of  the  funds  anticipat^^d 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  already  liave  been 
assigned  w  other  projects 

I  would  like  to  urge  AID  to  reconsider 
this  application  cajefully  and  to  make 
every  effort  to  fund  this  project.  This  is 
an  excellent  way  to  make  use  of  foreign 
currencies  and  we  can  make  no  better 
contribution  to  international  under- 
standing than  by  fhe  expansion  of  Amer- 
ican healtii  and  educational  facilities 
serving  the  people  of  other  lands. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

T^tle  III — Investment  guaranties 

Sec.  104.  Title  ni  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19C1.  as  amend- 
ed, which  relates  to  investment  guaranties, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

I  a)  Section  22^  (b).  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority  for  Investment  gtjarantles.  is 
amended  as  follows' 

O )  In  jMragraph  (1),  strike  out  "t5.- 
000  000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  ttiereof  "$8,- 
000.000.000". 

(2)  In  the  third  proviso  of  paragraph  i2). 
strike  out  '•8300. 000.000"  and  "$175,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$375,000,000"  and 

■t^la.OOO.OOO '.  respecuve'.y,  and  strike  out 
"Federal  Housing  Adminlstratiou "  and  Insert 
in  lieu  Uiereof  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development". 

(3)  In  the  foxtrth  proviso  of  paragraph  (2) , 
strike  out  "1961"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

"1970". 

(b)  Section  221(c).  which  relates  to  limi- 
tations on  Investment  guaranties,  is  amended 
hy  striking  out  "twenty  years"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "thirty  years". 

(c)  Section  222.  which  relates  to  general 
provisions,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  Investment 
for  housing  guaranteed  under  section  221(b) 
t2i  or  section  234,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  InternationE:  Development  shall 
prescribe  the  rate  of  interest  allowable  to  the 
eligible  United  Slates  uivettor.  which  rate 
shall  not  be  less  Uian  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  above  the  then  current  rate  of 
interest  applicable  to  housing  mortgages 
insured  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  In  no  event  ihall  the 
Administrator  prescribe  an  allowable  rate  of 
interest  which  exceeds  by  more  thsn  1  per 
centunt  the  then  current  rale  of  interest  ap- 
pliciible  to  housing  mortgages  insured  by 
such  Deparuneu:  " 

(d)  Section  224.  which  relates  to  housing 
projects  in  Latin  American  countries,  is 
amended  a,"  follows: 

(11  In  subsection  (b  >  Cl  >.  strike  out  "Fed- 
eral Hou."ring  Administration"  and  insert  in 
lieu  there  of  De[>artment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  . 

i2)  In  Eupeection  (ci.  sinke  out  »400,- 
000  OOO  ■  and  insert  in  lieu  there  ol  »500.- 
000.000;  Protided,  That  »360,000.000  be  \ised 
for  tlie  purposes  of  section  224 ^bJ  (1)". 

(3)  In  the  last  proviso  of  subsection  (c), 
strike  out  -1967"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"1970". 
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Mr.  FASCELL  (during  the  reading  of 
title  III>.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  title  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.      FASCELL.     Mr.     Chairman,      I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  a  question  with  respect  to  Invest- 
ment guarantees. 

I  understand  from  testimony  on  page 
516,  or  616,  of  the  hearings — I  am  not 
sure — that  the  Export-Import  Bank  is 
endeavoring  to  compel  U.S.  investors  In 
less-developed  countries  either  to  assign 
that  portion  of  the  aid  Investment 
guarantee  giving  coverage  for  retained 
earnings  and  the  like  over  to  the  Ex- 
port-Impwrt  Bank,  or  to  prohibit  them 
from  securing  special  coverage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  type  of  protection 
is  specifically  provided  for  undei  our 
act. 

What  is  the  chairman's  view  wltJi  re- 
spect to  the  actions  of  the  Bank,  as 
alleged? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Investment  guarantee  program  Is  clear, 
that  the  program  is  intended  to  en- 
courage U.S.  Investors  and  not  foi  the 
benefit  of  the  Export-Import  Bant  or 
any  other  Government  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  encourage  inves- 
tors to  go  to  the  less-developed  coun  ;rles 
through  the  Investment  guarantee  pro- 
gram, then  I  do  not  think  that  any 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  should 
either  try  to  benefit  itself  from  that  pro- 
gram or  to  prohibit  U.S.  investors  from 
participating  to  the  full  extent  In  that 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  makes  Its  loans  to  foreign  corpora- 
tions or  groups.  The  AID  guarantee  pro- 
gram is  for  the  U.S.  Investor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  thought 
that  this  would  have  been  crystal-clear 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  that  very 
clear  explanation,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
very  important  one.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause one  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams we  have  had  has  been  the  invest- 
ment guarantee  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  in  another  program,  which 
is  also  very  good,  the  investment  guar- 
antee under  ADD  would  be  sought  as  a 
collateral  or  means  of  collateral  to  in- 
sure, either  directly  or  indirectly,  trans- 
actions Involving  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  If  there  are  some  additional  needs 
for  collateral  or  security,  or  for  other 
measures  on  the  part  of  that  Institution. 
I  believe  they  should  be  developed  inde- 
pendently by  the  Bank  or  through  the 
medium  of  additional  legislation. 

I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  mix 
up  these  two  programs  by  having  the 
investment  guarantees  issued  under  aid 
as  security  under  another  program. 


Mr.  Chairman,  section  224  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  provides  the  au- 
thority for  the  guarantee  of  investments 
by  U.S.  citizens  in  pilot  or  demonstration 
housing  projects  in  Latin  America.  I 
supported  this  legislation  in  the  original 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  It  was 
evident  to  me  then  that  one  of  the  major 
problems  in  Latin  America  which  was 
causing  social  unrest  was  the  lack  of 
housing.  I  felt  that  one  way  to  help  pro- 
vide the  greatest  impact  on  this  housing 
deficiency  was  through  American  techno- 
logical know-how  and  financial  support. 
The  authority  provided  by  section  224 
made  possible  the  demonstration  by 
American  homebuilders  and  financial  in- 
stitutions, proven  U.S.  techniques  for 
building,  financing,  and  marketing  pri- 
vately developed  housing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  have  pushed  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  authority.  Over  the 
last  several  years,  I  have  offered  and  had 
accepted  in  committee  important  amend- 
ments which  have  facilitated  the  opera- 
tion of  the  housing  program  and  made  it 
a  more  attractive  source  for  the  supply 
of  homes  In  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries today. 

In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962. 
I  spoixsored  the  amendment  in  commit- 
tee that  raised  from  75  percent  to  100 
p>erccnt  the  amount  of  the  loan  Invest- 
ment that  could  be  guaranteed  under  this 
program.  This  was  necessary  at  that 
time  because  the  program  was  hampered 
by  the  inability  to  obtain  long-term  in- 
vestment funds  with  only  a  75-percent 
guarantee,  when  the  FHA,  in  this  coun- 
try, could  offer  a  100-percent  guarantee. 
In  1962,  1963,  and  1964.  successively. 
I  cosponsored  and  supported  amend- 
ments which  raised  the  total  face  amount 
of  the  guarantees  available  to  build  hous- 
ing projects  from  $10  million  to  $250  mil- 
lion. The.se  increased  amounts  were 
essential  in  keeping  the  program  moving 
ahead  as  more  and  more  American  firms 
became  aware  of  the  guarantee  avail- 
ability and  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  In- 
creased. 

In  1965,  I  sponsored  in  committee  the 
amendment  that  retained  in  the  law 
the  authority  to  continue  guarantees  for 
pilot  and  demonstration  housing  proj- 
ects. At  that  time,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  did  not  propose 
to  continue  support  for  projects  of  this 
sort  beyond  the  $250  million  which  was 
then  provided  for  In  the  act.  It  was  my 
feeling,  however,  and  the  majority  of  the 
committee  agreed,  that  housing  projects 
of  this  nature  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  economic  development  and 
have  immediate  impact  upon  social  con- 
ditions by  alleviating  housing  .shortages. 
ALso.  I  actively  worked  for  and  supported 
the  amendment  in  1965  that  Increased 
the  authorized  amount  for  guarantees 
from  $250  million  to  $400  million. 

During  the  committee  markup  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  for  this  year,  I 
proposed  and  the  committee  accepted  an 
additional  amendment  to  the  Latin 
American  housing  section  which  will  fur- 
ther facilitate  the  use  of  this  authority. 
The  amendment  prescribed  a  minimum 
rate  of  interest  that  the  Administrator 


of  AID  could  allow  eligible  U.S.  lnvestor.s 
to  earn  on  loan  Investment  for  housing 
not  only  in  Latin  America  but  worldwide 
as  well.  The  housing  guarantee  program 
was  being  adversely  affected  by  the  low- 
interest-yield  rate  of  S'a  percent  fixed 
by  the  Treasury  Department  for  invest- 
ments In  these  oversea  housing  proj- 
ects. The  Department  had  fixed  a  rjite 
of  5'2  percent  which  unfortunately  not 
only  was  below  the  current  money  mar- 
ket but  below  the  FHA  rate  which  cur- 
rently is  5^4  percent.  This  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  commitments 
of  funds  from  Investors  for  oversea 
housing  projects  when  a  higher  yield 
was  available  domestically.  It  therefore 
represented  a  major  handicap  to  the 
housing  guarantee  program. 

Under  my  amendment  the  Adminis- 
trator was  required  to  allow  a  rate  of 
interest  for  investments  of  not  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  above  the  current 
FHA  rate.  This  increased  yield  will  make 
investments  in  these  housing  projcrts 
more  attractive  and  enhance  further  the 
program's  success.  The  amendment  al>o 
permits  the  Administrator,  if  he  find.s  it 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  adequate 
financing,  to  allow  an  interest  return 
rate  up  to  1  percent  above  current  FHA 
rates. 

I  also  supported  in  committee  an 
amendment  which  Increased  from  $400 
million  to  $500  million  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  overall  Latin  American 
housing  program  including  these  pilot 
and  demonstration  housing  projects. 
Further,  I  offered  in  committee  the 
amendment  that  earmarked  $350  million 
of  the  $500  million  authorized  to  be  u.'^tri 
solely  for  these  pilot  and  demonstration 
private  housing  projects.  I  wanted  to  be 
assured  that  the  guarantee  program 
would  continue  to  support  private  hou.<;- 
Ing  projects  which  were  so  succe.<;sful!v 
demonstrating  U.S.  techniques  of  build- 
ing, financing  and  marketing.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  program  was  unquestionable 
Nearly  $250  million  of  the  total  amount 
that  had  been  provided  w-as  already  Ix- 
ing  used  to  construct  houses  or  wa.s  in 
process  of  development.  Through  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  14  housing  project.'; 
had  been  completed  or  were  under  con- 
struction. They  Involved  a  total  Invest- 
ment of  $82.2  million  and  covered  the 
construction  of  16.000  dwelling  units. 
Another  36  projects  involving  $157.2  mil- 
lion In  Investments  and  28,000  dwelling 
units  had  been  authorized  and,  final  plans 
were  in  process  of  development. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Latin  American  housing  program  Is  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  the  immense  con- 
tribution that  private  American  know- 
how  and  investment  can  make  toward 
national  progress  In  these  countries.  I 
fully  support  the  program  and  urge  Its 
continued  support  by  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  Latin 
American  housing  program. 

I  have  supported  this  program  from 
its  inception.  I  believe  that  this  under- 
taking,   particularly    the    private    pilot 


projects,  has  served  a  dual  pur(X)se.  On 
the  one  hand  it  has  helped  to  alleviate 
at  least  In  some  small  measure  the  criti- 
cal housing  shortage  in  Latin  America. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  also  demon- 
strated how  through  the  u.se  of  private 
enterprise  and  individual  initiative  this 
treat  problem  can  be  ultimately  advanced 
toward  solution. 

Last  year  the  administration  requested 
an  increase  of  $100  million  in  the  ceil- 
ing; on  the  amount  of  guarantees  that 
may  be  outstanding  for  Latin  American 
housing.  At  the  same  time,  however. 
the  administration  proposed  to  termi- 
nate the  self-liquidating  pilot  or  dem- 
onstration housing  program  which  had 
been  such  a  success  in  the  past. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  did 
not  go  along  with  the  later  piojx)sal. 
Instead  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  FascellI  and  myself  which 
reinstated  the  pilot  housing  program  and 
and  increased  the  amount  of  guarantees 
available  for  this  purpose  by  $50  million. 

During  the  hearings  this  year,  the  ad- 
ministration again  expressed  its  desire 
not  to  continue  the  pilot  hoiLsing  pro- 
pram  in  Latin  America  and  to  use  the 
available  funds  for  other,  but  related, 
undertakings. 

Again,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs rejected  this  approach.  In  strong 
language  the  committee  expressed  its 
belief  that  this  endeavor  is  one  of  the 
mast  successful  ones  in  the  Alliance  for 
Piogress.  And  we  went  a  step  further 
by  Increasing  to  $350  million  the  total 
amount  of  guarantees  that  may  be  u.sed 
solely  for  pilot  or  demonstration  private 
housing  projects  of  types  similar  to  those 
insured  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
.'■trong  support  for  this  program.  It  is  a 
tool  for  demonstrating  U.S.  techniques 
for  the  building,  financing,  and  market- 
ing of  privately  developed  housing.  It 
is  a  program  which  has  demonstrated 
its  merits.  I  trust  that  the  executive 
branch,  spurred  by  these  repeated  ex- 
pres.sions  of  congres.slonal  intent,  will  ap- 
ply itself  to  the  administration  of  this 
program  with  the  energy  and  the  re- 
sources which  it  deserves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

Sec  105.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progre.s.s.  is  amended  as  follows: 

lai  Section  251(b),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority.  Is  amended  by  in.serting  Im- 
metliately  after  the  third  sentence  thereof 
itie  following  new  sentence:  "In  carrying  out 
ihi.s  title,  the  President  shall  seek  to  encour- 
sge  each  recipient  country  to  Improve  ils 
fllmat^  for  private  investment  as  a  necessary 
element  In  economic  development." 

lb)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  authorl- 
'ition,  is  amended  as  follows: 

II)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  "use 
f'guinlng  •  the  first  place  It  appears  and  all 
■■i;it  follows  down  through  "year  1966"  and 
:.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal  years 
iy67  through  1971,  $850,000,000,  which 
•in.Munts  are  authorized  tb  remain  available 
UiitU  expended  and  which,  except  for  $150,- 
tocooo  In  each  auch  fiscal  year". 


(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out 
"1964  through  1966"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "1968  through  197r'. 

(3)  In  the  last  sentence,  strike  out  "June 
30  1965  and  June  30,  1966"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  June  30,  1967.  through  June 
30,  1971". 

AMENDMENT    OPTERED     BY     MR.     DERWINSKI 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dfrwinski: 
On  page  7,  line  16.  strike  out  "$850  000.000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"750,000,000," 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  practical,  constructive  amend- 
ment. It  merely  seeks  to  save  $100  mil- 
lion from  the  expenditures  of  this  act. 
and  it  is  aimed  at  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress where  we  have  been  more  than  gen- 
erous over  the  years. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bi-is  tiiat  we  iiad  fond  hope.s — I  should 
not  .say  that  we  liad  fond  hopes — but  the 
proponents  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  had  fond  hopes  5  years  ago 
when  this  program  was  developed  with 
great  fanfare,  that  one  of  the  products 
that  would  be  immediately  visible  from 
our  new  investments  in  Latin  America 
would  be  stability  in  Latin  American 
governments.  Yet  less  tlian  a  month  asio 
Argentina,  supposedly  one  of  the  three 
great  powers  of  Latin  America,  went 
through  another  upheaval  in  govern- 
ment despite  all  the  funds  that  have 
been  poured  in  under  this  program. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very 
judicioii.s,  very  mild  and  a  very  construc- 
tive amendment,  I  do  not  believe  It 
would  endanger  the  program,  I  think  it 
would  impose  nece.ssary  restraint  on  the 
administrator  of  the  program,  t  think 
that  at  least  at  some  point  this  afternoon 
we  ought  to  give  the  taxpaj'crs  of  Amer- 
ica some  relief,  and  I  think  a  $100  mil- 
lion cut  in  the  authorization  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  is  the  place  to  start. 

I  suspect  that  there  might  be  some  op- 
position to  my  amendment.  I  am  not  so 
optimistic  as  to  think  it  will  be  accepted 
quickly.  I  did  have  the  good  fortune  In 
committee  to  have  a  number  of  amend- 
ments accepted  by  the  chairman  and  the 
majority,  and  this,  of  course,  inspired  me 
to  try  to  develop  other  con.stinictive 
amendments,  one  of  which  is  this  amend- 
ment that  I  offer  at  the  present  time. 

But  I  think  a  $100  million  cut  is  small. 
I  think  it  at  the  same  time  shows  a  con- 
structive effort  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  put  a  minimum  of  restraint  on  the 
spending  under  this  program.  I  think  as 
long  as  we  are  not  going  to  touch  the  5- 
year  phase,  which  is  .so  sacred  to  many  of 
the  Members,  that  this  amendment  has 
great  merit,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
receive  substantial  support,  more  so.  per- 
haps, than  the  other  amendments  which 
have  been  turned  down  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  oppo.sition  to  the  amendment.  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  committee,  attempts 
to  be  constructive.  I  think  he  lias  pushed 
his  batting  average  a  little  bit  too  far.  I 
do  not  recall  that  he  offered  this  amend- 
ment in  committee.  Of  cour.se.  he  has 
a  right  to  offer  It  on  the  floor  of  the 


House  for  Members  to  consider.  But  I 
must  agree  with  him  that  it  is  probably 
asking  a  little  bit  too  much  that  he  could 
get  it  accepted  here  without  opposition, 
because  notwithstanding  the  sincerity  of 
his  attempt,  all  he  would  do  would  be  to 
gut  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Tliat  can 
hardly  be  called  constructive. 

At  the  .same  lime  the  amendment  is 
most  unfortunate  in  its  interpretations. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  has  been  and  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  long-term  program,  it  has 
moved  along  surprisingly  well  Govern- 
ments in  Latin  America  are  taking 
actions  which  we  thought  just  a  few  years 
ago  were  not  even  passible — for  example, 
tax  reforms  and  land  'reforms,  among 
others. 

But  in  the  middle  of  this  program, 
when  we  aie  beginning  to  see  some  day- 
light and  wlien  w-e  are  gaining  some 
momentum,  and  when  we  are  attempting, 
from  both  an  administrative  standpoint 
and  from  a  legislative  standpoint,  to 
make  what  amounts  to  a  clear  commit- 
ment to  a  program  that  should  be 
extended,  we  should  not  suddenly  sub- 
stantially cut  It  witliout  reason  or  ex- 
planation. That  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  logical,  particularly  when  it  would 
have  the  interpretation  placed  upon  it 
which  it  would  have  within  our  own 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Notwithstanding  the  trouble  we  have 
all  over  the  world,  I  think  all  of  us  here 
are  veiT  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  . 
tremendous  strides  have  been  made 
in  Latin  America  m  recent  years.  This 
is  no  time  to  be  taking  any  kind  of  a 
Step  backw  ard  in  the  question  of  funding 
those  programs  which  are  giving  these 
people  some  encouragement  to  do  for 
themselves  what  needs  to  be  done.  I 
think  it  is  very,  very  important  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  continue  to  be  au- 
thorized at  the  funding  level  which  has 
been  set  forth  by  the  administration  in 
view  of  the'progre.ss  that  has  been  shown. 

U.S.  policy  in  the  Western  Hemispliere 
has  been  truly  bipartisan  almost  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic.  This  spirit 
was  reflected  most  recently  when  the 
leader.ship  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
joined  with  the  Piesident  on  his  visit  to 
Mexico. 

In  recent  years  we  have  forged  ahead 
in  promoting  and  strengthening  rela- 
tionships in  the  hemisphere.  In  the 
spirit  of  foreign  policy  bipartisanship  it 
is  only  proper  that  we  should  note  the 
contribution  to  our  present  hemispheric 
policy  by  President  Eisenhower,  his 
brother.  Milton  Ei.scnhower.  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Robert  Anderson,  also  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Trcasuov  The  first  , 
three  made  significant  contributions  to 
building  the  policy  now  known  as  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Robert  Anderson 
is  leading  the  negotiations  with  Panama. 

With  the  help  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
re.ss,  Latin  American  overall  economic 
growth  is  now  going  forward  at  ahealtliy 
rate — about  6  percent  annually.  And, 
even  if  one  discounts  the  papulation 
growth  rate,  the  per  capita  growth  rate  is 
.still  over  2  5  percent.  While  we  would. 
all  like  to  see  more,  this  is  haidly  stagna- 
tion. 
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Latin  American  exports  are  growing  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent  per  year  and  Im- 
ports at  the  rate  of  3  5  percent. 

U.S.  financial  assistance  to  Latin 
America  Is  now  running  at  the  rate  of 
over  $1  billion  annually.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica the  annual  volume  of  national  sav- 
ings has  Increased  by  $1.5  billion. 

In  the  words  of  the  Inter-American 
Commltt*>e  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress— CIAP : 

The  basic  factors  of  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic development  during  the  last  2  years 
and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are 
encouraging. 

On  the  social  side,  this  committee 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  widespread 
effort  going  forward  to  create  institutions 
which  finance  social  projects  and  private 
external  assistance  of  at  least  $160  mil- 
lion devoted  almost  entirely  to  social  pro- 
grams. Nevertheless,  the  committee 
added  that  the  solution  to  social  prob- 
lems In  Latin  America — as  indeed  It  does 
In  the  United  States — depends  funda- 
mentally on  the  adoption  of  suitable  tax 
and  tax  collection  policies. 

The  committee's  points  on  expanded 
educational  efforts  and  cultural  ex- 
chantrcs  are  exactly  In  line  with  the  ad- 
minl.<;tratlon*s  policies  and  action. 

The  record  shows  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  overall  results  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica over  the  past  18  months  from  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  the 
strengthening  of  democracy.  For  In  this 
year  and  a  half  there  has  been  only  a 
single  case  In  which  a  democratically 
elected  government  has  departed  from 
office  by  other  than  constitutional  means. 
Eleven  countries  have  held  elections  at 
the  local  or  national  level  dm-lng  the 
period  and  the  results  have  been  re- 
spected, even  where  opposition  candi- 
dates have  won  by  narrow  margins. 
Four  of  these  elections  occurred  within 
the  last  2  months  and  three  others  are 
scheduled  in  the  next  several  months. 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,  where  a  few 
months  ago  some  were  saying  an  elec- 
tion was  Impossible,  the  free  elections 
were  held  on  June  1,  1966,  and  prospects 
for  continued  expansion  of  democratic 
Institutions  will  proceed. 

U.S.  policy  is  In  strong  support  for 
private  enterprl.se,  and  realistic  in  Its 
awareness  of  communism. 

As  pointed  out  by  David  Rockefeller,  in 
an  excellent  article  appearing  In  the 
April  1966  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  recent 
performance  on  the  private  enterprise 
side  has  been  relatively  good.  He  notes 
that  private  foreign  direct  investment  is 
increasing,  if  reinvested  earnings  of 
U.S.  companies  are  counted  together 
with  direct  investment  flows  from  the 
United  States,  the  target  of  $300  million 
amuiaUy  for  such  investment  set  in  1961 
has  been  exceeded.  CapiUl  flight  from 
Latin  America  is  not  now  a  serious 
problem. 

The  Issue  of  communism  has  to  be 
placed  in  its  proper  perspective.  Cer- 
tainly it  Is  a  problem.  As  the  President 
pointed  out  In  his  speech  In  Mexico  City 
on  April  15: 

We  beUeve  the  struggle  for  social  Justice 
and  more  efficient  and  etiultable  use  erf  nat- 
ural resources  must  be  led  by  each  country 
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In  \ts  own  behalf.  My  administration  will 
not  be  deterred  by  those  who  tenaciously  or 
selfishly  cling  to  special  privileges  from  the 
past  We  will  not  be  deterred  by  those  who 
say  that  to  risk  change  Is  to  risk  communl.sm. 
We  do  not  wish  to  see  communism  spread 
In  this  hemisphere,  but  we  believe  that  the 
threat  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
Latin  American  peoples  from  communism 
cannot  be  met  merely  by  force.  We  will 
continue  to  concentrate  our  assistance  maiiily 
In  economic  and  social  fleld.i  and  to  encour- 
age our  Latin  American  neighbors,  where  pos- 
sible, to  limit  their  outlays  for  military  pur- 
ixj.'^.es.  We  are  encouraged  that  democracy 
nourishes  in  countries  such  iis  Mexico  where 
expenditures  for  education  and  development 
are  high. 

We  do  not  underestimate  for  a  mo- 
ment the  significance  of  the  Trl-Conti- 
ncntal  Conference  that  was  held  In 
Havana  in  January  1966.  Cuba,  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Communist  China  clearly 
put  the  world  on  notice  that  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  a  prime  target  for  subversive  at'- 
presslon.  Democratic  Latin  America  re- 
sponded immediately  and  with  vigor. 
The  threat  po.sed  by  the  Trl-Contlnental 
Conference  was  immediately  discu.ssed 
within  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  American  Republics  put 
Communist  countries  on  notice  that  they 
would  not  tolerate  Communist  subversion 
in  this  hemisphere.  The  Latin  American 
Republics  also  discussed  the  Lssue  in  the 
United  Nations.  In  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
rctar>'  General  they  brought  out  .sharply 
the  inconsistency  between  the  pious  ap- 
proval by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  of 
a  resolution  on  nonintervention  and  the 
openly  interventionist  activities  of  the 
Soviet  and  Cuba  representatives  at  the 
Tri-Continental  Conference.  In  sum, 
none  of  the  free  countries  In  this  hemi- 
sphere have  ignored  the  threat  which 
the  Tri-Continental  Conference  posed  to 
freedom.  At  the  same  time,  none  of  them 
intend  to  be  deterred  by  this  threat  from 
the  equally  important  work  of  the  hemi- 
sphere which  Is  economic  and  social 
progress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Kentleman 
from  Iowa  Is  recoRnized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKiI,  would  not  agree  with  me  that 
If  we  cut  15  cents  out  of  this  bill  the  pro- 
ponents would  say  we  were  gutting  It. 
I  have  heard  that  expression  used  time 
after  time  In  this  debate  and,  of  course, 
time  after  time  In  previous  years.  It 
seems  If  we  take  anything  at  all  out  of 
this  bill,  it  is  being  gutted.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  May  I  make  one 
observation?  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  I  have  listened  while  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  delivered  a  scorching  attack 
on  this  amendment.  We  have  heard  the 
argument  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  supposedly  brought  countries  In 
Latin  America  Into  the  20th  century.  If 
we  would  study  history  we  would  And 
that,  in  proportion,  there  were  fewer 
revolutions  in  Latin  America  prior  to  the 
social  unrest  generated  by  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  than  there  have 
been  since.  Where  is  the  progress  from 
the  spending? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  seem  to  recall  that 
everything  was  supposed  to  be  lovely  and 
the  goose  was  hanging  hlRh  down  m 
Argentina.  We  have  turned  loose  sub- 
stantial Alliance  for  Progress  and  oth  • 
giveaway  funds  in  Argentina.  But  i-  -• 
other  day,  out  of  thin  air— at  least  the- 
State  Department  had  no  prior  kn,,,:.  . 
vAcc  of  it — there  was  another  miUt.iv 
takeover  in  Arcentlna. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  i '  :r 
Fa.scell]  talks  about  this  hemispb,  :c 
and  the  need  to  keep  out  communi.-m 
Why,  bless  his  heart  and  soul,  we  \r\r. 
a  Communist  government  planted  in  lii. 
Western  Hemisphere  for  the  first  ti!:i< 
under  the  Democrats. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  n-.t 
stopped  communism  in  the  We.s»i::: 
Hemisphere.  We  got  it  here  after  t!..-- 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  put  in  motvp. 

I  would  think  somewhere  along  th' 
line  the  gentlemen  who  are  the  pro.;  - 
nents  and  sponsors  of  this  giveaway  pro- 
gram would  begin  to  have  some  rc'.:.->r(i 
for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country-  and 
the  burdens  that  they  are  going  to  \\:cr 
to  carry,  and  the  burdens  upon  t!v:r 
children.  I  would  think  that  some  ci  ly 
that  would  give  them  a  little  pau.'ic 

This  bill  started  out  at  $3.4  bill.;-. 
for  1  year.  It  is  now  a  2-ycar  progiarr. 
providing  $4  1  billion  In  the  first  year 
and  $4.2  billion  In  the  second  y>:nr 
Tho.-w  are  the  approximate  figures.  This 
is  not  even  the  bill  that  the  admlni,=t ra- 
tion asked  for  originally.  We  movcQ 
in— not  "we,"  but  you  moved  In  and 
added  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollar. 
to  it. 

In  all  conscience  I  ask  when  are  wc 
going  to  «ive  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try a  break? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wii: 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wo  are 
goin£  to  give  them  a  break  right  no.v. 
because  we  are  setting  up  a  program 
which  is  independent,  which  meets  tiic 
requirements  of  the  administration  s  re- 
quest In  a  great  measure,  but  which  i.-; 
not  a  rubber  stamp.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  be  pleased  on  that  point. 

Since  the  gentleman  used  my  name.  I 
may  say  I  did  not  talk  about  communism. 
I  talked  about  freedom  In  the  Wcstein 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  there  be  commu- 
nism and  freedom  at  one  and  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  not  want  to 
quibble  with  the  gentleman  on  sematics. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  came  about 
after  that  to  prevent  any  more  Cuba'.';. 
and  we  have  not  had  any  more  Coinmu- 
nLst  Invasion  since  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  engineered  the 
fiasco  of  the  invasion  of  Cuba?  Who 
was  around  at  that  time?  Communi.'^m 
could  have  been  stopped  in  its  tracks  at 
that  time  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
stopped  in  its  ability  to  spawn  commu- 
nism all  over  the  rest  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  What  happened  on  that 
fateful  day  In  April  1961? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  First  of  all.  we  did  not 
have  any  Alliance  for  Progress.    Sec- 


ondly, we  had  to  have  a  bad  situation  in 
order  to  have  a  fiasco. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DerwinskiJ. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Derwinski) 
there  were — ayes  36,  noes  42. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Cliairnian,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Cliair- 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Derwinski 
and  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reix)rted  that  there  were — ayes  49, 
noes  86. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TUlf  Vlll—  Southeast  A^\a  multilateral  and 
regional  programs 

Sf.c.  106  Chapter  2  of  part  I  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  lunended,  Is 
iimcnded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
tollowing  new  titles: 

rrn  E  viir-  southeast  asia  mli  tii  atfral  and 

RECIONAL    PROGRAMS 

'Sec.  271.  Gknfral  Provisions. — The  ac- 
celeration of  social  and  economic  progress  In 
sovitheast  Asia  Is  important  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  United  States  foreign  policy 
objei^-tives  of  peace  and  stability  in  that  area. 
It  i.s  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  objective 
would  be  served  by  an  expanded  effort  by 
the  countries  of  solutheast  Asia  and  other 
Interested  countries  in  cooperative  programs 
for  social  and  economic  development  of  the 
region,  employing  both  muliilaieral  and 
bilateral  channels  of  assistance. 

'Sec.  272.  Special  Provisions. — In  provid- 
ing ii.sslstance  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
title  the  President  shall  t.ake  liuo  account — 

"(1)  Initiatives  In  the  field  of  social  and 
ewinomic  development  by  Asian  peoples  and 
institutions; 

"(2)  regional  economic  cooperation  and 
Integration  in  southeast  Asia: 

"i3)  the  extent  of  participation  by  other 
potential  donor  countries; 

"(4)  the  degree  of  peaceful  cooperation 
among  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia  toward 
the  solution  of  common  problems;   and 

•'i5)  the  ability  of  multilateral  Institu- 
tion."; or  other  administering  authorities  to 
c,\rrv  out  projects  and  programs  effectively, 
ffficiently.  and  economically. 

"Sec.  273.  AtjTHORiZATioN — The  President 
IS  authorized  to  utilize  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  I  of 
this  Act  (other  than  title  VI  of  this  chapter) 
to  furnish  assistance  under  this  title  on  such 
temis  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine. 
In  order  to  promote  social  and  economic 
development  and  stability  in  southeast  Asia. 

TITLE    IX UTILIZATION    OF    DEMOCRATIC    INSTI- 
TUTIONS   IN     DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  281.  In  carrying  out  programs  au- 
thorized in  this  chapter,  emphasis  shall  be 
placed  on  assuring  maximum  participation 
in  the  task  of  economic  development  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  developing  coun- 
triM.  through  the  encouragement  of  demo- 
cratic private  and  local  governmental  insti- 
tutions." 

Mr.  MORGAN  i  interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  this  title  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  that  be  over 
to  Une  18,  page  9? 


Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  it  would  be 
over  to  page  10.  line  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair,  that  takes  us  to  page  10,  line 
2. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment      OFTERF.D      BV      MR.      ADATB 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Adair;  On 
page  8.  beginning  in  line  17.  strike  out  ", 
employing  both  multilateral  and  bilateral 
channels  of  assistance". 

Page  9,  line  8.  strike  out  "multilateral  in- 
stitutions or  other". 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  change  the 
language  of  tlie  new  title  VHI.  .sections 
271  and  272.  to  eliminate  any  authority 
granted  to  the  President  to  channel  bi- 
lateral aid  funds  through  multilateral 
agencies. 

We  had  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  that  such  chan- 
neling had  a  serious  adverse  effect  upon 
the  balance  of  payment.s  becatisc  it  did 
not  retain  the  restrictions  placed  m  this 
act  to  protect  the  U.S.  balancc-of-pay- 
nients  position. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  provi- 
sion remains  in  the  law.  it  negates  section 
620iei<ii,  which  protects  U.S.  foreign 
investment  by  providing  for  Uie  ce.ssa- 
tion  of  U.S.  bilateral  aid  to  countries  «jc- 
proprlating  U.S.  property  without  mak-. 
ing  prompt  and  full  value  compensation. 

Third,  if  this  remains  in,  there  will  be 
no  effect  to  congressional  policy  direc- 
tives regarding  foreign  aid  contained  in 
section  620ici  through  620im',  which 
Include  restrictions  on  aid  to  Cuba 
among  other  things. 

Another  objection  to  this  language  re- 
maining in  the  bill  would  be  that  It  would 
negate  the  congressional  directives  In 
sections  202  and  252  requiring  the  u.se 
of  not  less  than  50  percent  of  develop- 
ment loan  funds  for  economic  develop- 
ment through  private  enterprise. 

Another  objection  If  this  language  re- 
mains is  that  the  regular  authorization 
and  appropriation  procedure  for  our 
U.S.  contributions  to  multilateral  finan- 
cial institutions  which  provide  the  im- 
portant opportunity  for  congressional 
review  and  public  discu.sslon  would  be 
nonexistent. 

Lastly,  the  policy  of  minimum  interest 
rates  on  dcvclopm9nt  loan  and  cargo 
preference  requirements  on  AID- 
financed  ships  womd  no  longer  be  effec- 
tive. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  provi- 
sion in  existing  law.  In  section  205.  as 
follows: 

The  President,  after  consideration  of  the 
extent  of  additional  participation  by  otlier 
countries  may  make  available,  in  addition  to 
any  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deter- 
mines, not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  lor  this  title  to  the 
International  Development  Association,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  or  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  for  use  pvirsuant  to  the  laws 
governing  United  States  participation  In 
such  Institution. 


However,  in  recent  years  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  written  lan- 
guage Into  the  appropriation  bill  which 
removed  the  effectiveness  of  that  section. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope,  based 
upon  last  year's  Foreign  Assistance  Ap- 
propriation Act.  since  it  contains  sub- 
stantially the  same  language  that  has 
been  in  the  appropriations  act  for  sev- 
eral years,  that  this  amendment  would 
be  adopted.  That  language  provides 
that  no  part  of  this  appropriation  may 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  205  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  a-s  mended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  what  I 
have  been  saving  Is  this:  that  section 
205  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  says, 
in  effect,  ihat  you  can  use  15  percent  of 
development  loans  through  specified, 
multilateral  agencies,  but  the  Congress 
in  the  appropriation  law  said  this  could 
not  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  if 
adopted  would  carry  on  the  same  policy 
in  the  new  section  of  the  law. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  one  of  our  prime  objec- 
tives in  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  In  related 
legislation  which  we  have  considered  in 
the  past,  has  been  to  encourage  self-help 
and  to  encourase  other  countries  to  co- 
operate with  each  other  on  a  regional 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic results  of  our  efforts  in  this  re- 
gard, occurred  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  should  prevail,  it  would  dis- 
rupt some  of  the  most  progressive  steps 
that  have  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
various  countries  in  southeast  Asia.  It 
would  certainly  cause  havoc  with  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  Me- 
kong River  Valley  project  and  the  south- 
cast  Asia  highway  program. 

The  very  purpose  of  the  proposed  title 
VIII  is  to  further  encourage  those  coun- 
tries to  cooperate  with  each  other  arid  to 
undertake  other  multilateral  .self-help 
programs. 

This  title  reaffirms  the  veiT  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  promoting  progress 
through  cooperative,  self-help  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana would  cau.se  great  damage. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Z.^BLOCKI  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  !Mr  Adair  1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  agree — and  perhaps  I  did  not 
have  the  time  to  develop  this  as  fully  as 
It  should  have  been  developed — to  the 
extent  tliat  we  channel  money  under  this 
new  section  VHI  through  multilateral 
agencies,  we  are  depriving  those  funds  of 
many  of  the  safeguards  and  many  of  the 
guidelines  that  we  have  laboriously  writ- 
ten into  this  legislation  through  the 
years  for  bilateral  assistance? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  are  no  funds  authorized  or 
requested  under  this  title  for  this  year. 
However,  It  Is  our  committee's  intent, 
expres.sed  in  the  report,  that  such  funds 
as  may  be  used  pursuant  to  tiiis  title,  be 
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used  subject  to  the  safeguards  and  basic 
conditions  which  are  In  the  law.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  we  will  have  an  op- 
ixirtunlty  to  review  tfite  ImplemenlAtion 
of  this  title  next  year  and  to  pursue  the 
issues  that  the  gentleman  is  concerned 
about. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Is  not  the  gentlemar  then 
making  an  argument  for  a  1-year  rather 
than  a  2-year  extension  of  this  program 
if  the  gentleman  says  that  In  another 
year  we  will  have,  and  we  ought  to  have, 
the  opportunity  to  review  these  deficien- 
cies which  I  allege  exist,  because  of  the 
failure  of  protections  which  we  have 
written  Into  the  law,  and  if  we  do  not 
have  the  bill  before  us  next  year  w;  will 
not  have  that  opportunity? 

Mr.  ZABLCXTKI.  As  I  said,  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  check  on  this 
matter  further  next  year.  Also,  i.'  the 
President  should  use  development  loan 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
committee  expects  that  he  will  use  such 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  I  Rovernin?;  development  leans. 

I  do  want  to  point  out,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  will  not  disagree,  that 
If  his  amendment  prevails,  the  programs 
that  are  now  underway,  such  fine  co- 
operative programs  in  .southeast  Asia  as 
the  Mekonp  River  Valley  project,  would 
be  placed  in  jeopardy. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  had  seen,  end  I 
am  not  sure  whether  he  did  or  not,  the 
documentary  film  which  showed  the  kind 
of  cooperation  that  every  country  in  the 
area  has  given  to  this  project,  and  how 
they  helped  each  other  in  order  to  make 
the  project  work. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
defeat  this  type  of  cooperative  effort. 
I  therefore  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  amendr..ent  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPrm   3 INTKRNATIONAI,    ORGANIZATIONS 

AND    PROORAM.S 

Sec.  107.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  Eia  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  Intern.^tlonal  organizations  and  pro- 
grams, is  amended  :is  follows; 

(a)  Section  301(a),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "by  such  organizations"  the 
following:  ",  and  In  the  case  of  the  Indus 
Basin  Development  Pund  administered  by  the 
International  Bank,  fur  Reconstruction  and 
Development  to  make  grants  and  loans  pay- 
able as  to  principal  and  Interest  In  United 
States  dollars  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  201  (d) .". 

(b)  Section  301  fb),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  T^h- 
nical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Fund"  and  Inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"United  Nations  Development  Program"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follo\7lng 
new  sentence:  'The  President  shall  seelc  to 
a.'jsure  that,  no  contribution  to  the  United 
Natlona  Derelopment  Program  authorlzetl  by 
this  Act  shaU  be  used  for  projects  for  8co- 
nomlc  or  technical  asslatance  to  the  CSovern- 


ment  of  Cuba,  so  long  as  Cuba  Is  governed 
by  the  Ciustro  regime.  ' 

(C)  Section  301(c).  which  relates  to  assist- 
ance for  Palestine  refugees  In  the  Near  East, 
l.s  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Contributions  by  the  United  States  for  the 
lUK-al  yc.ir  1967  shall  not  exceed  $13.3CX),OO0. 
No  contributions  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  except  on  the  condition  that  the 
United  N.itioiis  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
take  all  po.ssible  measures  to  asiiure  th.it  no 
part  of  the  United  States  contribution  sliall 
be  used  to  furnl.sh  assistance  to  any  refugee 
who  Is  receiving  training  as  a  memt>er  of  the 
so-called  Palestine  Liberation  Organization." 
(d)  Section  302,  which  relates  to  authoriza- 
tiiin.  l.s  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  302.  Aithorization — (a)  There  Is 
nutliorlzed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  grant.s  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter.  In  addition  to  funds  available 
under  any  other  Act  for  such  purposes,  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not  to 
exceed  $140,433,000. 

"  I  b  I  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  loans  for  Indus  Basin 
Development  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such  pur- 
poses, for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  vear 
1968,  $51,220,000. 

"(C)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President,  for  the  Hscal  year  1967, 
$1,000,000  for  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  during  the  calendar 
year  1967.  FMnds  made  available  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  funds  avail- 
able under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such 
contributions  and  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  in  computing  the  aggregate  amount 
of  United  States  contributions  to  sufh  fund 
for  the  calendar  year  1967. 

"(d)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry 
out  this  chapter  shall  be  contributed  to  any 
International  organization  or  to  any  foreign 
government  or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the 
costs  of  developing  or  of)eratlng  any  volun- 
teer program  of  such  organization,  govern- 
ment, or  agency  relating  to  the  selection, 
training,  and  programing  of  volunteer  man- 
power." 

Mr.  GROSS  'interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  fiuther  reading 
of  this  title  be  di-spensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMSNDMENT   OrFERED    BT    MR.   GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
12.   following   line    12,   Insert   the    following: 

"(e)  None  of  the  funds  provided  In  this 
act  shall  be  made  available  to  any  Interna- 
tional organization,  located  within  the 
United  States,  a  member  of  which  employs 
directly  or  Indirectly,  or  otherwise  gives 
sanctuary  to  any  foreign  national  who  has 
been  determined  to  have  been  a  spy  or  espi- 
onage agent,  or  who  has  sought  by  other 
clandestine  means  to  violate  the  security  of 
the  United  States  Government." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  thia  is 
one  amendment  that  will  not  and  does 
not  seek  to  cut  the  fimds,  and  therefore 
will  not  gut  the  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  just  might  save 
some  money. 

I  am  prompted  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment by  the  story  which  appeared  in 
the  paper  this  morning  about  the  two 


Czechoslovak ian  spies  who  have  been  d:>- 
covered  in  this  country.  Our  Oovcm- 
mcnt  has  a.sked  that  one  of  them  be  t;.  - 
ixjrted,  and  he  probably  will  be  deportfci 
but  the  other,  the  prime  mover,  a  Czc  c!; 
by  the  name  of  Pisk,  is  located  in  t! 
United  Nations.  He  is  the  individ.ia: 
who  originated  this  espionage  effort  in 
the  State  Department.  He  is  the  o:,. 
who,  apparently,  first  made  contact  with 
a  State  Department  employee  and  <  \- 
changed  ideas  on  how  to  steal  the  socrf ' 
of  this  Government  by  plantin;:;  a  list  ;:- 
ing  device  in  the  State  Department. 

It  is  incredible  that  this  spy,  the  o; :  ■- 
inator  of  this  business,  should  be  ab'f  -r 
remain  overnlsht  in  the  United  Sta- 

Let  me  read  what  a  spokesman  for  ti. 
U.S.  delegation  in  the  United  Nation;  ; 
quoted  in  this  morning's  newspaper  a- 
saying : 

In  New  York,  U.S.  delegates  to  the  U.N   ::.. 
dicated  that  Pisk  would  not  be  expelled  Ir  :: 
the    United     .Sti^tes.     "Mr.     Pl.ek     has    ci  :  , 
nothing    to    violate    the    UN     he.adqu.ir!. 
agreement,"  the  sources  said.     "Therefore  ; 
action  is  contemplated  on  him  here  at  i;. 
lime." 

I  want  to  see  this  spy  kicked  out  of  tli 
United  States.     I  want  to  see  some  kiia; 
of  showdown  here  and  now  as  to  wheti.  . 
Congress  is  going  to  tolerate  the  Unit  d 
Nations  as  a  sanctuary  for  spies  in  thi 
country.     The  purpose  of  my  amendrn'r- 
is  to  see  that  no  international  ortran::";- 
tlon  gets  any  funds  through  the  Conr;:i 
of  the  United  States  and  from  Amer.c:!i. 
taxpayers  if  it  provides  a  sanctuary  f:; 
any  foreign  agent  who  has  sought  iiy 
clandestine  means  to  violate  the  securitv 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  certainly  wish  to 
join  In  the  sentiments  expressed  h':- 
and  to  lend  my  wholehearted  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  fail  to  see  how  an.v- 
one  could  refuse  to  support  the  ameri:!- 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  ThL>; 
is  a  great  and  free  country,  and  becau.'^e 
of  that  freedom  and  the  unlimited  op- 
portunities and  lack  of  restrictions  here, 
it  is  very  easy  for  any  citizen  to  engage 
in  espionage.  But  I  think  it  Is  uncon- 
scionable that  this  country  should  help 
pay  the  bill  of  any  organization  which 
engages  in  espionage  activities,  as  thiis 
particular  Czechoslovakian  has  done 

Mr.  WATSON.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  .'r  k 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  e.xtcr.d 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recuf.:  . 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objcctio:i 
to  the  request  of   the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WATSON.     Mr.  Chairman,  while 
I  am  speaking  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  would  like  to  tak°  this  oppor- 
tunity to  set  forth  some  of  my  objec- 
tions to  the  passage  of  this  entire  meas- 
ure. 

First.  I  fail  to  see  the  propriety  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  pour 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  satellite  organizations  whi'.e 
we  find  some  of  these  funds  being  u.sed 
directly  against  our  best  Interests.  I  am 
speaking  specifically  of  the  $37.5  million 


which  is  40  percent  of  the  total  funds  for 
ilio  operation  of  the  U.N.  Special  Fund. 
Tins  fund  is  being  used  to  help  finance 
the  teaching  of  tecluiology  at  the  Uni- 
ver.sity  of  Havana,  and  it  is  unbelietTible 
t!iat  American  ta.xpayers  should  be  re- 
quired to  help  finsuice  the  teaching  of 
Cuban  soldiers  in   advance   technology. 

Second.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
getting  full  benefit  from  Uic  military  as- 
sistance whjcli  lias  amounted  to  over  $37 
billion  since  World  War  U.  The  $917 
million  for  military  assistance  included 
in  tills  bill  does  not  include  at  least 
another  billion  dollars  for  paying  and 
supplying  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

What  disturbs  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
'.lie  fact  that  of  the  55  nations  desifrnated 
for  military  aid  this  year,  only  1,  Ko- 
rea, has  sent  troops  to  Vietnam. 

Third,  we  are  grateful  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  for  assisting  us  in  Vietnam, 
but  neitlier  of  the.se  countries  is  listed 
for  military  assistance  in  this  bill. 

Fourth.  I  oppose  this  foreign  aid  bill 
becau.se  tills  year  we  will  be  virtually  ab- 
dicating our  congressional  review 
through  the  2-year  authorization  pro- 
po.sed.  Constantly,  the  Congress  is 
under  pressure  to  relinquish  more  and 
more  of  its  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
controlling  our  Nation's  purse  strings, 
and  I,  for  one.  am  not  willing  to  ac- 
quiesce further  in  this  regard.  We  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  American  people 
to  keep  some  sort  of  lid  on  oiu'  foreign  aid 
expenditures. 

Fifth.  The  anx)unt  included  in  this 
bill  is  greatly  e.xces.sive  and  without  jus- 
tification. The  President  requested,  in 
lii.';  words,  a  "barebones"  appropriation 
for  foreign  assistance.  The  facts  are 
that  we  presently  have  over  $6  7  bUlioii 
available  from  prior  years"  funds  for  ex- 
penditure in  the  foreign  a.ssistance  field. 
When  you  coup>le  this  amount  with  the 
approximately  $5.6  billion  being  author- 
ized through  the  various  organizations 
for  foreign  assistance,  we  find  that  the 
appropriations  will  be  about  four  times 
tlie  amotmt  of  the  so-called  barebones 
request  made  by  the  administration. 

Sixth.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  terms  and 
Interest  rates  on  the  loans  being  made 
under  our  foreign  aid  program  are  totally 
unrealistic,  and,  in  my  judgment,  ad- 
verse to  our  best  interests  in  many  areas. 
While  we  are  granting  40-year  loans  at 
-'j  percent  with  a  10-year  grace  period, 
we  find  the  Communist  countries  pres- 
ently granting  loans  on  a  10-  to  12-year 
term  at  much  higher  rates.  Actually, 
Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  loans  made 
by  this  country  are  being  used  by  other 
countries  to  repay  obligations  or  debts  to 
Communist  cjounlrics. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing vmabatedly  Uiis  foreign  give- 
away program,  we  should  limit  our  for- 
eipn  assistance  to  those  nations,  and  only 
tiiose  nations,  which  have  bona  fide  stra- 
teL'ic  value  to  the  U.S.  interests.  We 
should  tenninate  a.ssisLance  to  those 
countries  aiding  the  Communisms  in  any 
manner  or  form,  or  to  those  countries 
which  play  one  .side  agaiirst  the  otlier  in 
accepting  handouts  from  both  tlie  United 
States  and  the  Commimist  nations.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  report  of  the  committee 
•ihows  that  we  cotild  substantially  reduce 


tlie  personnel  complement  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  bureauc- 
racy without  adversely  aflecting  its 
responsibilities. 

I  l)elieve  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  economic  aid  programs  should  be 
changed  from  a  line  of  credit  to-  a  real 
re.source  basis  providing  U.S.xoods  and 
technical  services  for  specific  projects. 
If  this  were  done,  program  loans  should 
be  pha.sed  out  as  quickly  as  po.s.sible  be- 
cau.se  of  the  advense  effects  this  type  of 
aid  is  having  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments. 

In  my  judgment,  this  foreign  assLst- 
ance  bill  is  just  another  step  toward  the 
great  international  society,  which  will  be 
financed  by  the  American  ta.xpayers. 
After  all,  we  repre.sent  them,  not  the 
lieople  of  the  world,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  we  considered  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  our  overburdened  ta.xpayers  here 
at  home,  instead  of  trying  to  buy  friends 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  has  a  good  ix)int  In 
fact,  this  particular  individual  did  vio- 
late his  emjiloyment  uiider  the  United 
Nations  organization,  tlie  United  Nations 
Charter.  No  employee  is  to  act  as  an 
agent  of  any  particular  country,  but 
must  act  only  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  this  fellow  completely  broke 
his  agreement  and  broke  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  in  that  regard.  I  agree 
with  vou. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  F.\SCELL.  I  did  not  understand 
that  the  individual  to  whom  the  gentle- 
man refen'od  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  Nations  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
acts.     Was  he? 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  is  in  t^e  employ  of 
ih.e  Czechoslovakian  Government  s  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations.  He  is  In 
the  United  Nations  at  the  present  time, 
if  the  reix)rts  in  the  newspapers  are  ac- 
curate. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  know,  but  in  re- 
sponse to  the  point  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania,  the  issue  is 
whether  he  \iolated  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  concerned  with 
whether  he  violated  a  United  Nations 
agreement.  I  am  concerned  with  Con- 
gress tolerating  and  the  American  tax- 
payers putting  up  money  for  any  inter- 
national organization  within  the  United 
States  to  give  sanctuary  to  a  spy. 

Mr.  FASCELL.     So  am  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opix).sition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GALL.'VGHER.  I  think  there  is  no 
one  here  on  either  side  of  tlie  aisle  who 
would  want  to  tolerate  spies  in  the 
United  States.     Certainly  tlie  State  De- 


partment does  not  want  to  tolerate  spies. 
They  are  the  ones  that  broke  up  the 
olaeration  to  wliich  tl'.e  gentleman  has 
referred. 

Tills  is  a  very  simple  amerkdment.  All 
it  really  does  is  to  prohibit  the  United 
States  from  giv-lng  any  money  to  the 
United  Nations.  If  we  want  to  break  up 
tlie  United  Nations,  then  I  say  let  us  vote 
for  this  amendment  On  the  other 
hand,  let  those  autiiorities  entrusted 
with  the  .security  of  the  United  States 
pursue,  prosecute,  and  take  whatever 
measures  are  necessaiy  against  spies  who 
opeiale  in  this  cotmtry. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  G.'^LLAGHER.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
amendment  does  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  II  the  United  Nations — located 
on  the  soil  of  the  United  States — gets  rid 
of  this  spy,  it  gets  its  money.  If  it  does 
not,  there  would  be  no  contribution  by 
the  United  States.     It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Who  is  to  judge 
who  is  tlie  spy — you,  or  the  State  De- 
partment, or  our  Government? 

Mr.  GROSS  Who  usually  determines 
who  is  tlie  spy? 

Mr    GALLAGHER.     The  courts  do. 

Mr.  GROSS  The  courts  could  not 
prosecute  this  individual  because  of  dip- 
lomatic inmunity. 

Mr.  G.\LLAGHER.  Tliey  still  have 
that  prerogative  We  are  still  pursuing 
theni.  The  FBI  is  still  tracking  them 
down 

Mr  GROSS.  We  cannot  get  this  in- 
dividual out  of  the  country. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  That  is  not  true 
We  iiave  had  over  700  of  this  type  of 
people  deported,  who  were  operating 
througii  the  United  Nations  or  In  the 
emba.'-.sics. 

I  agree  with  tlie  gentleman.  The 
problem  is  that  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
the  area  where  we  should  adopt  tins  kind 
of  action.  What  In  effect  the  gentleman 
will  do  is  to  throw  the  United  Nations 
into  a  turmoil  at  the  very  time  when  we 
are  trj-ing  to  find  ways  to  peace. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  the  spies.  I  am  all 
for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  gentleman 
propose  to  get  rid  of  these  spies? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  In  the  same  way 
as  we  always  do.  We  root  them  out,  as 
the  State  Department  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  gentleman 
propose  to  get  rid  of  them? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  try  them  and 
convict  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  not  going  to  try 
this  man.  We  are  not  going  to  deport 
him  unless  his  government  wants  him  to 
go. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  tliat  this  is  presently  under 
investigation. 

This  is  not  the  day  to  gut  the  United 
Nations.     That  Is  what  this  does. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  deeply  regret  that  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa — and  I  regard 
liim  as  one  of  my  close  dear  friends— has 
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seen  fit  to  bring  into  this  discussion  the 
name  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  great  honor 
and  my  great  privilege  to  serve  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  an  experience 
that  has  enriched  my  life.  Before  I 
went  there.  I  had  always  supported  the 
United  Nations.  I  believed  in  it.  But  I 
have  never  fully  appreciated  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  truly  our  only 
bridge  to  peace  and  to  world  understand- 
ing. It  may  be  a  frail  bridge,  but  it  is 
our  only  bridge.  Serving  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  great  statesman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  FrelinghuysenI, 
my  fellow  delegate,  and  serving  with  the 
delegates  from  117  other  nations  of  the 
world,  all  seeking  to  find  planes  of  com- 
mon ai^reement  on  which  could  be  rested 
the  con.science  of  the  universe,  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  depth  and  worth  of  I  le 
United  Nations. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  regret  that 
my  beloved  friend  from  Iowa — whom  I 
salute  as  a  great  statesman,  and  whc^  is 
doing  a  great  job.  even  though  he  is  not 
always  in  agreement  with  me.  and  is  one 
of  the  most  industrious  Members  of  this 
body— I  do  regret  that  he  has  brought 
into"  this  discussion  the  United  Nations. 
Re.spectfully  but  firmly  I  now  ask  him  to 
withdraw  his  amendment.  Will  he  do 
it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  the  longest  day  I 
have  ever  lived  would  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Then,  much 
as  I  admire  and  love  my  friend,  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  shed  my  blood  with  him 
and,  perforce,  must  leave  him  to  die 
alone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross] . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  52,  noes  72 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY     MR.    BENNEn 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Bennett:  On 
page  11.  Immediately  after  line  11.  ln.sert 
the  following: 

■■(di  Section  301  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■••(d)  The  President  shall  seek  to  assure 
that  no  payment  or  contribution  by  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  or  to 
any  agency  or  activity  thereof  shall  be  used 
for  any  program  or  activity  which  Is  con- 
trary to  the  policies  of  the  United  States.'  " 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsection 
accordingly. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
spoke  on  this  matter  yesterday,  as  shown 
on  page  15412  of  the  Record  and  I  have 
altered  the  amendment  today  to  exclude 
the  last  sentence  and  to  make  it  conf  arm 
thereby  with  the  "Cuba  section"  of  the 
pending  bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  included  in  this 
year's  bill  a  policy  statement  that: 

The  President  shall  seek  to  assure  tht  t  no 
contribution   to   the   United  States  DevMop- 
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ment  Program  .  .  .  shall  be  used  for  projects 
for  economic  or  technical  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Cuba,  so  long  as  Cuba  is 
governed  by  the  Castro  regime. 

In  recent  years  I  have  testified  before 
the  committee  In  support  of  my  bill  to 
provide  that  U.S.  payments  to  the  United 
Nations  shall  not  be  used  for  programs 
contrary  to  the  policies  of  our  country. 
I  have  al.so  offered  similar  legislation  as 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
This  year,  on  May  11,  1966,  I  testified  in 
behalf  of  my  bill.  H  R  53.  callinR  for  a 
halt  to  this  misu.se  of  funds  to  nations 
who  have  vowed  to  destroy  us.  or  who  are 
openly  assisting  our  enemies. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  the  need 
for  my  legislation  has  been  clear.  In 
January  of  this  year,  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  F\ind.  now  the  U.N.  develop- 
ment program,  approved  a  project  at  the 
University  of  Havana  to  train  engineers 
and  other  technical  persons,  costing, 
$2,096,500.  Castro's  Communist  teach- 
ers, many  of  whom  are  Russians,  were 
handed  this  money  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram certain  to  undermine  our  efforts 
to  keep  the  Western  Hemisphere  free 
from  Castro  and  Ru.ssi.in  totalitarianism. 
Our  representatives  at  the  United  Na- 
tions objected  to  this,  and  voted  against 
it,  but  it  did  no  good  Just  2  years  ago, 
the  U.N.  Special  Fund  also  approved  a 
grant  to  help  Castro's  ailing  economy, 
which  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  $500,000. 

The  language  in  this  year's  bill  would 
require  the  President  to  seek  assurance 
that  U.S.  funds  given  to  the  United 
Nations  will  not  go  to  Castro's  Cuba. 
This  is  good  and  establishes  a  basic 
policy  which  our  freedom-loving  people 
demand.  It  is  idiotic  that  our  country, 
which  contributes  over  40  percent  of 
all  funds  going  to  the  U.N.  development 
program  annually,  should  thus  support 
the  totalitarian  designs  of  Castro  and 
his  Communist  government  to  the  tune 
of  millions  of  dollars.  I  congratulate  the 
committee  on  providing  the  language  it 
did  about  Cuba. 

While  the  bill  includes  the  provision 
to  ban  U.S.  contributions  to  the  U.N. 
development  program  which  go  to  Cuba, 
the  legislation  needs  to  be  further 
amended  to  cover  all  United  Nations 
programs  in  which  funds  might  be  used 
contrary  to  our  national  Interests,  and 
it  needs  to  cover  all  nations  not  Just 
Cuba. 

Tne  evidence  for  the  need  of  this 
amendment,  which  would  provide  that 
no  payment  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  shall  be  useu  for  any 
program  contrary  to  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  is  readily  available.  There 
Is  no  requirement  by  the  U.N.  Charter 
that  we  make  these  contributions. 

The  most  flagrant  and  disheartening 
example  outside  of  Cuba  involves  Cam- 
bodia and  our  fight  for  freedom  for  the 
Vietiiamese  people. 

In  the  last  4  years,  Cambodia  has  re- 
ceived almost  $3  million  from  the  U.N. 
Special  Fund  for  various  projects,  which 
cost  U.S.  taxpayers  $1.2  million.  The 
most  recent  grant  was  for  $611,900  in 
January  1965.  This  Is  the  same  coun- 
ti-y  which  is  led  by  Prince  Sihanouk,  who 
said  on  March  23,  1966,  in  announcing 


that  Cambodia  had  given  the  'Vletcong 
a  shipment  of  rice: 

We  have  given  this  aid  to  them  by  clo;,- 
Ing  our  eyes  because  we  and  the  Vletcong 
have  a  common  enemy,  wlitch  Is  US.  im- 
perialism. 

Foreign  relations  expert  and  columni.st 
C.  L.  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Time.s 
has  recently  reported  that  Cambodia  i.s 
•a  sanctuary  and  supply  source  for  fne 
■Vietcong  on  such  a  scale  that  the  Pnom- 
penh government  must  know  it.  Frcni 
the  extreme  south  to  Laos  in  the  nort!i. 
Cambodia  is  violating  its  proclaimed 
neutrality." 

I  will  read  here  a  recent  news  dispatch 
from  Cambodia: 

Phnom  Penh.  Cambodia  ^Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  has  sent  a  message  of  solidarity  to 
North  Vietnamese  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnii  on 
the  US  bombings  of  oil  depots  near  H.noi 
and  Haiphong,  the  government  reported 

Sihanouk  expressed  •profound  Indigna- 
tion' for  the  raids  and  pledged  •total  sup- 
port to  (North)  Viet  Nam." 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
allow  the  President  to  put  a  stop  to  tlie 
often  times  wholesale  support  and  tax- 
payer's dollars  to  people  who  have  flatiy 
stated:  "We  will  bui-y  you."  It  is  a  .sick- 
ening thing  to  realize  that  our  dollars  are 
helping  to  aid  a  country  which  gives 
sanctuai-y  to  the  Vietcong. 

Once  this  amendment  is  passed  the 
President  will  have  a  firmer  base  on 
which  to  demand  that  U.S.  funds  not  be 
used  by  anti-American  programs. 

I  urge  that  the  House  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  believed 
in  the  basic  idea  of  using  U.S.  dollars  as 
a  tool  for  world  peace  and  our  own  .se- 
curity. When  I  felt  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram was  excessive  and  mismanaged  I 
have  recorded  my  vote  against  it  as  a  pro- 
test against  day-to-day  Imperfections 
rather  than  against  the  basic  idea  of  for- 
eign aid.  substituting  dollars  for  li\(.s 
Too  often  we  have  seen  vast  amounts  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  go  down  the  drai:i 
through  extravagance  or  bad  guessinu  or. 
political  motives  of  various  countries  or 
through  other  misconduct  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram; but  no  one  can  seriously  quarrel 
with  the  objectives. 

I  am  certain  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  now  constituted  is  not  the  only 
answer  to  world  peace  and  the  upliftiiii; 
of  underdeveloped  nations.  I  believe  our 
State  Department  should  have  a  US 
Agency  for  World  Peace,  which  would  do 
intensive  research  Into  finding  ways  of 
achieving  peace.  I  have  introduced  1(  - 
islation  on  this.  H.R.  16038.  and  have 
asked  for  departmental  reports  and  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.  I  am  hopeful  for  early 
action  on  this  measure,  which  I  belies 
would  be  a  great  move  toward  peace 

Concerning  the  foreign  aid  legislatio!! 
before  the  House  today,  it  comes  to  u.^ 
significantly  when  we  are  engaged  in  an 
all-out  war  in  Vietnam.  One-fourth  of 
the  toUl  budget  administered  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  is 
for  Vietnam.  These  ftmds  In  the  past 
have  been  used  to  construct  2.300  schools 
and  in  the  next  2  years  13.000  new  class- 
rooms will  be  built  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a   million  children.     These 


funds  will  also  go  to  medical  facilities, 
resettlement  of  the  900,000  Vietnamese 
people  who  have  been  driven  from  their 
h',mcs  because  of  the  war,  and  for  devel- 
opment of  farming  and  fishing  oppor- 
tunities, in  which  four-fifths  of  the  Viet- 
:i."mese  people  are  engaged.  The  bill, 
moreover,  provides  weapons  of  war  to  our 
allies  in  South  Vietnam.  We  are  fighting 
a  militai-y  war:  then,  a  political  war  and 
thirdly  an  economic  war.  We  must  win 
ri.ch  to  eliminate  the  military  war. 

Today,  with  our  Nation's  energies  and 
manpower  devoted  to  securing  peace  in 
Vietnam  and  southca.st  A.>;ia.  we  mtist  act 
favorably  on  the  legislation  before  us; 
and  I  expect  to  cast  my  vote  for  the  bill 
on  final  passage  even  though  I  realize 
that  the  things  that  will  be  done  under 
the  bill  will  not  alway.-:  be  perfect. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman has  consulted  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Mrs.  Bolton]  on  the  mlnor- 
itv  side. 
Mr.  BENNETT.     I  did. 
Mr.  MORGAN.     The  amendment  has 
been    modified.      It    now     brings    the 
amendment    into    conformity     to     the 
Cuban  amendment:  is  that  conect? 
Mr.  BENNETT.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MORGAN.     The  majority  has  no 
objection  to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.  FASCELL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
10  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  author  of  the 
amendment  which  appears  in  section 
1071  b  I  of  the  bill  which  seeks  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  voltmtary  contributions  made 
by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Na- 
tions development  program  for  technical 
assistance  projects  to  Cuba,  while  that 
country  Is  governed  by  the  Castro 
recime. 

This  amendment  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  policy  which  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Congress  have 
endorsed  in  years  past. 

I  should  like  to  say.  for  background 
purposes,  that  I  Initiated  efforts  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  U.S.  funds  doiiated  to  the 
United  Nations  for  technical  as.sistance 
to  Cuba  as  far  back  as  1963  when  the 
first  project  of  this  nature  was  approved 
by  tite  United  Nations  Special  Fund. 

Tliat  partlctilar  project,  as  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Hotise  will  recall,  proposed 
technical  assistaitce  for  an  ayricultural 
research  station  in  Cuba. 

That  year  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  then  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives adopted  my  amendment  which 
proscribed  the  use  of  tlie  U.S.  funds  do- 
nated to  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund 
for  that  project  in  Cuba. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  body  of  the 
Congress  did  not  go  along  with  our  pro- 
posal and  the  provision  was  deleted  in 
conference. 

This  did  not  dissuade  us  from  conlinu- 
ini;  in  the  effort  to  deny  the  Castro  re- 
Eime  any  iypc  of  American  assistance. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I  made  representations  to  our  De- 
partment of  State  and  to  our  represent- 


atives in  the  United  Nations.  We  were 
happy  to  receive  as.'surances  at  that  time 
that  administrative  arrangements  would 
be  worked  out  to  prevent  the  use  of  any, 
US.  funds  for  the  Cuban  project. 

Early  this  year  when  the  governing 
council  of  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program  approved  a  technical  as- 
sistance project  for  the  University  of 
Havana.  I  immediately  objected  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  to  our  repre- 
sentation at  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  repre- 
sentative in  the  Governing  Council 
lodged  a  strong  protest  against  the  ap- 
proval of  this  project.  Further,  we  were 
again  instrumental  In  receiving  assur- 
ances that  no  U.S.  ftuids  would  be  used 
to  provide  aid  to  the  Castro  regime. 
These  assurances  arc  spelled  out  in  the 
record  of  hearings  held  before  the  Stib- 
committee  on  Ihternational  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  April  19.  1966.  On 
that  date  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Joseph  Si.sco  said  the  following: 

With  respect  to  the  project  that  I  men- 
tioned for  the  University  of  Havana,  the  U.N. 
has  also  stated  that  no  US  dollar  contribu- 
tions would  be  used  for  its  financing. 

The  question  Is  asked.  Are  not  all  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram merged?  If  so,  how  can  we  be  sure 
that  no  U.S.  contributions  are  being  used  for 
Cuban  projects? 

Tl>e  answer  is  this :  It  Is  true  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  financial  resources  of  the 
Special  Fund  are  supplied  by  the  United 
States.  But,  over  100  other  countries  also 
contribute  to  the  Fund.  Most  of  these  con- 
tributions, making  up  the  remaining  60  per- 
cent, are  in  cvirrencies  other  than  dollars 
These  contributions  are  held  in  separate  ac- 
counts outside  of  the  United  States;  tliey 
are  not  integrated  with  U.S.  dollar  contribu- 
tions and  their  end  uses  are  clearly  identi- 
fiable. It  is  these  nondollar  currencies 
which  will  be  used  for  the  Cuban  projects. 

Nevertheless  I  have  felt,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  concurs,  that 
we  ought  to  liave  a  clear  and  uneqtuvocal 
expression  on  this  point  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  It  was  for  that  reason 
tl:iat  I  offered  my  amendment  embodied 
in  section  107' b'  of  H.R.  15750.  It  was 
for  tlmt  same  reason  tliat  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  overwhelmingly 
adopted  the  amendment. 

At  another  point  in  tliis  debate,  I  sliall 
detail  all  of  the  efforts  wliich  I  exerted 
in  the  heai'ings  before  the  Committee  on 
Forei.cn  Affairs,  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
and  in  other  committees,  to  deny  any 
type  of  economic  aid  or  trade  to  Cuba 
while  that  counti-y  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime.  At  this  point  I  wiiih  to 
conclude  with  just  this  observation; 

The  amendment  in  section  107' bi  is  a 
needed  and  an  effective  amendment.  It 
accomplishes  tlie  ptypose  on  winch  we 
are  all  agreed.  It  p/ovides  further  reen- 
forcemont  to  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments whicli  have  been  put  into  effect  to 
deny  Castro  any  portion  of  the  fluids 
that  the  United  States  is  contributing  to 
the  U.N.  development  program.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  amendment  wliich  merits 
our  v.liolehcarted  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida   IMr.  Bennett]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    MR      FREl-INGITrTSEI* 

Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.   Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Fbelincitut- 
SEN :  On  page  11,  beginnmc  ;n  line  17.  strike 
out  "each  of  the  fisc.il  years  1967  and  1968" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•the    fiscal   year   1967". 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, d'urine  tlie  discussion  yesterday  the 
chairman  of  the  Poreigri  Affairs  Com- 
mittee characterized  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
v.lth  resp<-ct  to  a  cutback  in  tire  author- 
izations from  2  years  to  1  year  as  a  meat 
EX  approach  to  the  problem.  Of  course 
n  was  no  such  thing.  It  was  merely  an 
ait^cmp.  to  strike  all  references  to  a  2- 
year  authorization  from  this  bill  at  one 
time,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  sub- 
mi-ssion  of  separate  amendments  to 
strike  the  2-ycar  authorizations  from 
various  titles  of  the  bill. 

Since  tliat  particular  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
yesterday  failed,  I  am  offering  a  separate 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  voluntary 
contributions  to  be  provided  to  interna- 
tional organizations  under  this  title. 

I  w  otild  Uke  to  begin  my  remarks  with 
a  quotation  from  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  when  he  discussed 
the  2-year  autiiorization  yesterday.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  said  he  did  not 
accept  the  argument  that  the  kinds  of  .^ 
control  insured  throuph  the  appropria- 
tions process  would  gi\e  adequate  policy 
guidance  to  the  foreign  aid  program.  A 
combiiiation  of  policy  and  funding  con- 
trols, in  his  opinion,  exercised  by^both 
tlie  authoi-izing  committees  and  the  ap- 
propriation committees,  is  vital. 

In  my  opinion,  this  argimient  certainly 
applies  to  the  voluntary  contributions 
which  this  country  makes  to  a  wide  va- 
riety of  international  organizations.  I 
myself  have  been  a  strong  supixsrter  of 
such  contributions  by  the  United  Slates, 
but  I  iliould  like  to  point  out  that  the 
sums  involved  are  very  considerable,  run- 
nmfe  to  some  $140  million  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  together  with  some  $4  million 
in  carryover  funds. 

If  we  should  keep  the  language  pres- 
ently in  the  bill.  $140  million  would  be 
provided  in  1968.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  is  an  arbitrary  ceiling.  There  is  no 
indication  now  as  to  just  how  much 
money  will  be  needed  In  that  year  for 
a  wide  variety  of  programs.  The  United 
Nations  development  prop  ram.  for  ex- 
ample, will  need  S70  million  m  fiscal  year 
1967  as  compared  to  $65  million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  $60  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  1965.  We  do  not  know 
at  all  how  much  this  kind  of  program 
wiUneedin  1968. 

Furthermore,  as  a  reference  to  the  bill 
before  us  indicates,  tiie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  quite  legitimately  ex- 
pres.'^ed  policy  considerations  in  proposed 
new  language  to  be  added  to  the  act.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  language  on  pape 
10,  beginning  at  line  21,  which  says,  and 
I  quote: 

The  President  shall  s«:k  Uj  assure  Uiat  no 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  used  for  projects  for  economic  or  technical 
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aselstAnce  to  the  Government  of  Cuba,  so 
Ion?  as  Cuba  Is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime. 

I  refer  also  to  the  language  on  page  11, 
starting  at  line  4  and  running  through 
line  11,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Contributions  by  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  shall  not  exceed  »13.300.000. 
No  contributions  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  except  on  the  condition  that  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  take 
all  possible  measures  to  iLssure  that  no  part 
of  the  United  States  contribution  shall  be 
used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  refugee  who 
Is  receiving  training  as  a  member  of  the 
so-called  Palestine  Liberation   Organization. 

It  Is,  of  course,  no  secret  that  the 
United  States  has  been  providing  over 
a  period  of  years  the  lion's  share  of  tlie 
funds  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  In  the  fiscal  year  1965 
the  United  States  supplied  a  total  of 
$24.7  million;  In  1966  $22.9  million,  in- 
cluding $8.9  million  in  food,  was  made 
available 

When  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  20th 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  last 
September  I  was  very  much  involved  with 
the  Relief  and  Works  Agency.  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  there  is  a  serious  problem 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance to  Arab  refugees  who  are  being 
trained  by  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization. As  the  representative  of  the 
United  States.  I  protested  against  using 
United  Nations  funds  for  the  sustenance 
of  such  trainees.  A  reflection  of  that 
same  concern  \h  found  in  the  language 
of  the  bill  before  us.  starting  on  page  11, 
line  5.  It  is  entirely  appropriate,  Irdeed 
it  is  Important,  for  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  take  this  kind  of  policy 
position  with  respect  to  the  variety  of 
international  organizations  represented 
in  this  $140  million.  There  Is  no  way  In 
which  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
could  legally  do  the  job  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  does  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
that  committee  could  write  in  a  policy 
recommendation,  or  limitation,  or  re- 
striction in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion  It  is 
essential  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee undertake  tiie  simple  job  every 
year  of  examining  the  request  for  funds 
for  these  international  organizations,  to 
set  ceilings  and  establish  policy  restric- 
tions, if  they  should  be  corisidered 
necessary. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chai<rman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Fre- 
LiNGHtTYSENl  has  already  pointed  out,  by 
prior  vote  today  we  have  made  a  decision 
on  the  principal  i-ssue  involved  here  with 
respect  to  whether  this  should  be  a  2 -year 
authorization  or  a  1-year  authorization 
and  decided  on  2  years.  I  see  very  little 
change  in  the  basic  argtunent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  fixed 
the  celling  for  fiscal  1968  at  the  same 
rate  as  it  has  fixed  it  for  fiscal  1967,  and 
has  presented  that  issue  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  lor  a  multiyear  author- 
ization. We  trust  that  the  flexibilities 
built  Into  this  program  are  such  that 
we  would  not  have  to  ask  for  any  addi- 
tional increases,  however,  we  would,  not 


hesitate  to  authorize  an  Increase  In  1968 
if  necessary  and  advisable. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  balance 
of  the  program  has  been  placed  upon  a 
2-year  basis,  and  we  urge  the  Members  to 
defeat  this  amendment  and  keep  all  of 
the  bill  on  a  2-year  basis,  except  for  the 
E>evelopment  Loan  Fund  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son that  the  gentleman  can  say  why  this 
authorization  may  not  be  decreased  an- 
nually ? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Well,  it  could  be. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  FarbsteinI  has  been  the 
author  of  amendments  with  respect  to 
tlie  Palestine  refugee  relief  program 
which  reflects  a  decrease  in  the  contribu- 
tions made,  and  for  2  years  now,  as  I 
recall  it,  these  dccrea-ses  have  been  made. 
If  the  committee  follows  the  procedure, 
there  would  be  a  decrease-  next  year. 
There  might  be  decreases  in  other  pro- 
grams but.  generally,  we  fix  the  overall 
limitation  as  is  the  rate  for  fiscal  1967  for 
fiscal  1968. 

Mr,  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Florida  seems 
to  be  agreeing  with  me  that  the  1968 
ceiling  which  is  established  by  this  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee  is  es- 
sentially arbitrary.  The  gentleman  him- 
self said  It  might  well  be  increased  or 
it  might  po.ssibly  be  decreased:  they  have 
no  idea,  and  no  projection  was  made  as  to 
the  need  for  international  organizations 
in  1968. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
agreeing  with  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey.  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  agree- 
ing with  me.  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  fixed  the  limitation  for 
1968.  and  we  have  done  it  on  a  sound 
basis,  because  we  projected  it  on  the  basis 
of  fiscal  1967  authorizations. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  the  only  point  I  am 
making  is  that  some  increases  will  be 
requested  and.  If  so,  they  can  be  handled 
through  supplemental  requests  or  the 
committee  can  make  its  determination 
on  an  amended  authorization. 

Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN.      Mr.   Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  FASCELL.    I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  an  arbitrary  ceiling  is  a  sound 
one,  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
seems  to  be  favoring. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  wc  have  no 
idea  what  the  needs  will  be.  I  do  not 
know  what  makes  it  sound,  if  we  pass 
a  ceiling. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  did  not  say  that  it 
was  arbitrary  at  all.  I  said  it  was  a 
reasonable  figure  and  that  tiie  commit- 
tee had  a  sound  basis  for  it.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
SENl  said  it  was  arbitrary  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  never  agreed 
to  that  interpretation. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further' 
Mr.  FASCELL.    I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
would  touch  upon  the  point  of  the  ad- 
visability of  annual  consideration  of  pol- 
icy questions  with  respect  to  these  in- 
ternational organizations? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  have  always  indi- 
cated that  this  is  good  policy  for  t!ie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  We  need 
not  only  to  review  authorization  figures 
but  should  spend  more  time  studyinL- 
Investigating,  and  acting  on  policy  que- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  add  that  om 
subcommittee  undertook  a  recent  study 
in  depth  with  respect  to  U.S.  policy  arid 
the  operations  of  the  United  Natioii.s 
But,  that  was  In  the  subcommittee.  I 
would  have  much  liked  to  have  seen  that 
entire  study  conducted  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  because  that 
is  a  fundamental  poUcy  question  which 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  authoriza- 
tion limitation  for  funding  but  is  ex- 
tremely important  for  the  future  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  yesterday  In 
discussing  this  question,  while  I  believe 
funding  limitations  are  vital  and  im- 
portant, they  are  really  veiT  secondary 
to  policy  considerations. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  would  give  increased  time 
to  major  policy  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  why  I  believe 
a  2-year  authorization  is  so  vital. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  fail  to  under- 
stand the  point.  How  would  our  com- 
mittee express  Its  concern  about  policy 
with  respect  to  international  organiza- 
tions except  in  such  a  form  as  an  au- 
thorization for  contributions  to  tho.se 
organizations? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  iv.e- 
sumes.  in  asking  that  question,  that  the 
only  way  you  can  effect  policy  is  throu:;h 
funding.  I  do  not  agree  to  that  at  all 
I  think  our  committee  and  the  gentle- 
man's own  studies  on  the  United  Na- 
tions have  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion in  that  respect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  myself  here  ;!i 
the  well  of  the  House  again  speakin?  or. 
what  I  think  is  the  critical  Issue  on  this 
entire  bill,  and  put  in  focus  particularly 
well  by  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  the  concept  of  the 
multiyear  authorization  Is  not  one  which 
offends  me.  But  I  am  offended  when  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  this 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  Is  ready  to  approve  an 
authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
when  absolutely  no  justification  and  ab- 
solutely no  testimony  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  amount  authorized  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  has  been  presented. 

I  challenge  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, who  I  see  is  on  his  feet,  to  tell  me 
exactly  what  the  dollars  that  we  have 


authorized  in  fiscal  year  1968  will  be  used 
for  and,  more  Important,  to  cite  in  the 
record  of  the  committee,  in  the  commit- 
tee hearings,  any  testimony  offered  by 
any  witness  as  to  the  amounts  of  money 
needed  for  the  particular  account  for 
dscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  refer  the 
{.'cntleman  to  the  very  detailed  presenta- 
tion contained  in  these  books  which  have 
been  before  the  committee  during  the 
entire  consideration  of  this  over  a  period 
of  .several  months  with  respect  to  the  de- 
Uiled  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

I  refer  the  gentleman  to  my  testimony 
in  which  I  .<;aid  In  my  judgment  what 
»e  ."Should  do  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  1968  is  to  fund 
it  on  the  same  basis  as  fi.scal  year  1967 
because  this  to  me  makes  .sen.se.  when 
you  analyze  the  individual  programs  as 
presented  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  gentleman  can  disagree  with  that 
basis  but  he  cannot  say  that  tliere  was 
no  basis  for  the  decision. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
creat  respect  for  the  gentleman's  In- 
tegrity and  for  the  gentleman's  intelli- 
gence; but  I  have  no  respect  for  his 
clairvoyance.  I  do  not  think  this  Hou.se 
should  authorize  a  figure  for  the  fi.scal 
year  1968  simply  on  the  conjecture  of  a 
sin!;le  Member. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Most  of  these  amounts 
have  been  clearly  stated  over  the  years. 
and  there  is  no  act  of  clairvoyance  in- 
volved on  this  issue. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  there  have  been  some  vei-y  critical 
issues  that  have  affected  this  particular 
account.  He  will  recall  the  article  19 
dispute,  and  the  U.N.  bond  issue,  both  of 
which  have  relevance  to  this  account. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
U3  .strike  out  the  last  word,  and  rise  in 
oi)position  to  the  amendment. 

I  ju.st  want  to  say  that  tliis  would  put 
a  ceiling  on  the  bill.  I  am  not  one  of 
tho.se  people  who  is  worried  about  not 
spending  the  money.  I  believe  if  we  fix 
this  ceiling  next  year  on  the  international 
organizations  we  are  going  to  di.scourage 
the  Executive  from  making  increased 
commitments  to  the  international  orga- 
nizations to  which  we  belong  duiinc:  the 
next  year.  I  hope  they  will  regard  this 
as  a  ceiling  of  $140  million. 

This  will  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  headed  by  the  distinguished 
t'entleman  from  Ijouisiana,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  watching  this  mighty  close 
next  year  so  far  as  the  funds  are  con- 
cerned. 

So  I  think  the  fact  that  we  establish 
a  ceiling  for  1968  is  important,  and  I  am 
optx)sed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  move 
t-o  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  of  the  many 
foreign  aid  programs  that  have  been 
functioning  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  1.S  not  one  that  would  Inspire  confi- 


dence. Nearly  $150  billion,  all  of  it  bor- 
rowed money  on  which  we  have  been 
paying  Interest  and  on  which  we  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  interest  for  generations,  has 
been  scattered  abroad — in  Europe.  Asia, 
Africa,  and  North  and  South  America. 

Ostensibly,  the  purpo.se  of  this  tre- 
mendous outiwunng  of  .\meiica  s  wealth 
has  been  to  combat  communi.'^m.  to  gain 
allies  to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  prevent 
war  from  breaking  out  or  to  help  us  fight 
wars  once  they  start,  and  to  help  unde- 
veloped infant  nations  to  establish  sound 
economies. 

What  has  been  the  result? 

Since  foreign  aid  fi!-.st  became  institu- 
tionalized, the  United  States  has  become 
engaged  in  two  wars  in  Asia  against 
Communist  aggression.  We  fought  in 
Korea  for  3  years  and  the  only  nation 
that  gave  us  substantial  assistance  was 
Turkey. 

We  are  now  fighting  in  'Vietnam  and 
are  suffering  heavy  casualties.  We  are 
getting  only  token  help  from  our  nu- 
merous allies  and  many  of  them  are  trad- 
ing with  our  Communist  enemies.  The 
bulk  of  the  cargo  entering  the  North 
Vietnamese  ix>rt  of  Haiphong  is  being 
carried  in  the  ships  of  countries  that  are 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Speaking  of  NATO  in  connection  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  am  reminded  that 
we  bailed  out  France  In  southeast  Asia 
.soon  after  NATO's  establishment  with 
headquarters  in  Paris  and  with  France 
as  the  kcy.stone.  General  de  Gaulle  has 
disapproved  of  lire  "ever  widening  war 
in, Asia  "  and  has  expres.sed  his  desire  for 
the  neutralization  of  Vietnam.  He  has 
oidered  us  to  get  out  of  France  and  to 
move  the  military  in.stallations  which 
were  built  there  by  the  United  States. 

Our  policy  of  buying  friends  has  been 
a  colo.s.sal  failure  all  over  the  world,  as 
our  diplomats  have  been  insulted,  our 
emba.ssies  stoned,  and  our  libraries 
burned.  Canada  sells  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Argentina  .sells  it  to  both 
tlie  Soviet  Union  and  CommunLst  China. 
and  Chile  sells  nitrate  to  Red  China, 
but  It  does  not  lie  In  our  mouths  to  com- 
plain. becau.se  the  Kennedy-John.son  ad- 
ministration insisted  over  almost  unan- 
imous Republican  opposition  that  the 
United  States  send  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Some  of  the  countries  that  we  have 
aided  aie  also  receiving  help  from  Com- 
munist Russia.  Many  of  the  new  na- 
tions, as  well  as  some  of  the  older  ones, 
have  turned  out  ♦o  be  liabilities  rather 
than  assets,  due  to  frequent  changes  of 
government  that  are  often  brought  about 
by  military  coups  iccompanied  by  assas- 
sinations and  followed  by  wholesale  ex- 
ecutions and  massacres.  Chaotic  con- 
ditions are  too  often  followed  by 
one-man  rule,  banning  of  political  op- 
position, suspension  of  constitutional 
rights,  nationalization  of  industry,  and 
expropriations  of  foreign  investments 

In  many  in.stances  our  economic  help 
has  been  short  lived,  as  lunaway  infla- 
tion has  dissipated  the  gains  and  left 
the  ma.s.ses  of  tlie  people  worse  off  eco- 
nomically than  before.  At  the  .same 
time,  inflation  in  the  United  Stales  has 
been  accelerated  by  the  expenditure  of 


vast   sums   for   foreign   aid   year   after 
year. 

Wlrat  does  the  present  administration 
piopose  to  do  about  the  situation?  It 
proposes  a  continuation  of  foreign  aid 
spending,  with  the  authorization  of  more 
and  moie  billions.  The  bill  now  before 
us  authorizes  $4,109,119,000  for  fi.scal 
1967  and  $4,158,339,000  for  fiscal  1968. 
Altogether  the  bill  authorizes  approx- 
imately $13,800,000,000.  some  of  it  to  be 
spent  over  a  5-ycar  period. 

The  administration  wants  us  to  au- 
thorize money  for  a  2-year  period,  part 
of  which  would  run  during  the  Congress 
that  will  follow  the  current  one.  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  on  final  passage,  as  well 
as  against  the  scheme  for  a  2-year  au- 
tlrorization  period.  We  must  not  sur- 
render the  opportunity  for  an  annual 
icview  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

At  present  It  appears  very  likely  that 
there  will  be  many  new  faces  in  the 
Congress  as  a  result  of  the  summer 
primaries  and  the  November  election.  A 
House  of  Representatives  that  Is  2-to-l 
Democratic  may  be  foolish  enough  to 
yield  some  of  its  power  by  agreeing  to  a 
2-year  authorization  period,  but  if  tlie 
Republicans  make  substantial  gains  this 
fall.  I  doubt  if  the  90th  Congress  would 
seriously  con.sider  such  a  propo.sal. 
should  the  89th  Congre.ss  fail  to  agree 
to  it.  In  any  event.  I  do  not  believe  the 
present  Congress  should  place  unnec- 
essary obstacles  in  the  path  of  Its  suc- 
cessor. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  my  office 
b.as  been  flooded  with  replies  to  my  recent 
questionnaire,  as  thousands  of  my  con- 
stituents liave  taken  the  time  to  reply 
to  seven  questions  on  Vietnam  and 
inflation. 

While  there  was  no  question  about  for- 
eign aid  on  the  questionnaire,  a  great 
number  of  the  respondents  added 
strongly  worded  statements  in  which 
they  expressed  vigorous  opposition  to 
various  phases  and  tlie  administrative 
policies  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

If  a  nationwide  poll  were  taken  on  the 
continuation  of  the  present  foreign  aid 
program.  I  am  sure  the  vast  majority  of 
tlie  people — who.  incidentally,  pay  the 
cost — would  leflect  an  attitude  entirely 
diffeieiit  than  that  which  the  Congre.ss 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ha\e  taken  in  recent  years. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  for  eco- 
nomic or  military  aid  or  both  to  84  na- 
tions plus  cariTOver  aid  to  10  other  na- 
tions. Aid  of  one  kind  or  another  is 
going  to  94  different  countries  through- 
out the  world. 

Economic  aid  is  going  to  72  nations 
plus  carryover  aid  to  10  others.  Eco- 
nomic aid  is  therefore  going  to  82  differ- 
ent countries  all  over  the  world. 

Militai-y  aid  will  go  to  55  diffei-ent  na- 
tions at  a  time  when  we  are  talking 
about  peace  It  seems  inconsistent  to  me 
that  we  should  be  advocating  peace 
throughout  the  world  at  the  same  time 
that  we  are  supplying  armaments  of  all 
kinds  to  countries  large  and  small  around 
the  globe. 

Many  of  these  nations  have  used  Amer- 
ican-manufactured weapons  against 
each  other,  while  a  number  of  others  are 
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on  the  verge  of  fighting.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  getting  almost  negligible 
help  from  our  so-called  allies  as  our  men 
flgiit  in  Vietnam. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  11.  the 
United  Stales  has  provided  arms  for  half 
the  nations  of  the  world  at  a  cost  of  $37 
billion.  In  the  present  measure  we  are 
being  asked  to  authorize  an  additional 
$917  million  for  militarj'  assistance. 
This  does  not  include  at  least  a  billion 
more  for  payine;  and  supplying  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army. 

Prance,  one  of  the  largest  recipients  of 

military  aid.  has  turned  its  back  on  us  in 

Vietnam,  has  demanded  the  evacuation 

,       of  Americans  from  France,  and  wants  to 

close  our  bases  on  French  soil. 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  we  have 
given  a  tremendous  amount  of  military 
assistance,  continues  to  send  her  ships 
into  Vietnam  and  Communist  Cuba. 

Latin  American  countries  have  re- 
ceived large  amounts  of  military  aid,  but 
not  one  soldier  has  been  volunteered 
from  them  for  the  Vietnamese  forces. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Africa, 
where  we  have  sent  considerable  military 
aid,  seven  governments  have  been  over- 
thrown by  military  coups  since  June  of 
last  year. 

Two  of  the  largest  current  recipients 
of  military  aid,  Greece  and  Turkey,  are 
at  swords'  points  over  Cyprus. 

India  and  Pakistan  are  also  looking 
threateningly  at  each  other.  Both  have 
benefited  from  our  military  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  through 
the  years  opposed  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations,  this  does  not 
mean  that  I  would  never  support  the 
concept  of  foreign  aid.  If  there  were 
only  -some  way  of  voting  for  responsible, 
well-considered  programs,  I  might  be  in- 
duced to  lend  my  support  to  them. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  con- 
sidering three  separate  bills  for  authori- 
zations, as  well  as  three  separate  meas- 
ures for  appropriations.  Military  aid 
should  be  in  one  authorization,  economic 
aid  in  another,  and  technical  assistance 
in  a  third.  Similarly,  there  should  be  an 
appropriation  bill  for  each  of  these  three 
items.  In  that  way  we  would  be  able  to 
consider  each  phase  of  foreign  aid  intel- 
ligently. 

Channeling  the  money  of  American 
taxpayers  and  bond  purchasers  through 
the  United  Nations  organization  and 
other  international  instnmientalities 
would  be  dangerous,  especially  when  we 
are  fighting  a  war  and  there  axe  many 
potential  trouble  spots  throughout  the 
world.  While  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  believes  that  "foreign  aid  is  basic 
to  our  security."  I  fail  to  see  how  such  aid 
will  help  us  to  maintain  our  security  if  it 
is  to  be  disbursed  by  Interrmtional  orga- 
nizations to  our  enemies.  This  proposal 
should  be  dismissed  without  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Unless  the  administration  presents  us 
with  foreign  aid  proposals  in  separate 
packages  for  military,  economic,  and 
technical  aid  and  without  such  booby- 
traps  a.s  2-year  authorizations  and  the 
funneling  of  money  through  interna- 
tional organizations,  I  shall  continue  to 
vote  against  foreign  aid  authorization 
measures  and  appropriation  bills. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  PreltnghtjysenI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
divi-slon  (demanded  by  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
SEN>  there  were — ayes  43.  noes  68. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

LEUI.SL.MIVE    PROGR.\M    TOR    THE    WEt:K    OF    JILY 
IB,    1966 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
our  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  'the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  schedule  for  next  week  and  our 
pro.gram  for  the  remainder  of  this  week, 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  U!X)n 
disposition  of  the  pending  legislation,  we 
will  have  finished  the  business  for  this 
week  and  it  will  be  our  purpose,  after 
going  back  into  the  House,  to  make  the 
usual  unanimous-consent  requests  with 
respect  to  going  over  and  dispensing  with 
Calendar  Wednesday. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  program 
for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 
There  are  14  suspensions: 

H.R.  7315.  relating  to  the  National 
Museiun  of  Smithsonian  Institution; 

H.R.  13783.  authorizing  the  furnLshlng 
of  books  and  other  materials  to  other 
handickpped  persons  under  books  for 
blind  program; 

H.R.  14838,  amending  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950: 

H.R.  2623.  creating  the  San  Juan  Is- 
land National  Historical  Park,  Wash.; 

H.R.  13419.  authorizing  feasibility  In- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopment proposals; 

H.R.    2450.    providing    retirement    in 
highest  grade  held  In  any  Armed  Force; 
H.R.  3313,  providing  career  Incentives 
for  certain  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
H.R.  5297,  limiting  revocation  of  re- 
tired pay  of  members  of  Armed  Forces; 

H.R.  9916.  respecting  selection  of  can- 
didates for  appointment  to  service  acad- 
emies; 

H.R.  15712.  authorizing  transportation 
of  motor  vehicles  of  certain  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces; 

H.R.  14875.  improving  the  uniformed 
services  savings  deposit  program; 

H  J  Res.  421.  providing  appropriate 
flag  ceremonies  at  Washington  Monu- 
ment: 

S.  2822.  simplifying  laws  administered 
by  Farm  Credit  Administration:  and 

H  R.  14548.  extending  the  lea.sing  au- 
thority of  the  Postmaster  General. 

These  bills  will  not  necessarily  be 
called  up  in  the  order  listed. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day.  Also 
on  Tuesday  H  R.  15941.  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 
will  be  considered 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  H.R.  15111.  Economic  Opportunity 


Amendments  of  1966.  under  an  open  rule, 
with  8  hours  of  general  debate. 

This  announcement  Is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservations  that  any  furtlipr 
program  may  be  announced  later  ar.d 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brouglit 
up  at  any  time. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER    4 — STTPPORTINO    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Ass.  t- 
ance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  relate^ 
to  authorization  for  supporting  assistance,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  402.  AfTHORK.ATiON. — There  1r  ai- 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presldert 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  1<  r 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  iu,i  t  j 
exceed  $200,000,000.  In  addition,  there  U  .:•.:- 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presklfi.t 
for  u.'?e  In  Vietnam  in  each  of  the  fiscal  yp.i:^ 
1967  and  1968  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ( ! 
this  chapter  not  to  exceed  J550.000.000 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  chapter 
4  be  considered  as  read  from  page  12.  lir.p 
13,  down  to  the  bottom  of  that  page,  and 
open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro:r. 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  chapter  4? 

AMENDMENT    OFTEBED    BT    MH.    MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifcr  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Moss:  On  p.ige 
12.  line  23,  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided.  That  where  commodities  are  fur- 
nlslied  on  a  grant  basla  under  chapter  4  ^  ; 
piirt  I  under  arrangements  which  wlU  rem.: 
In  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  Goveriini' :,: 
of  Vietnam  from  the  sale  thereof,  such  pr  - 
ceeds  shall  not  be  budgeted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  for  economic  a.s.slstar,ce 
projects  or  programs  unless  the  President  .t 
his  representative  has  given  his  prior  writ- 
ten approval." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  offer  thl.^ 
amendment  as  a  result  of  the  findings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations during  Its  trip  to  Vietnam  l:i 
May  of  this  year.  This  Is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  Its  purpose  Is  to  give  our 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Vietnam 
greater  control  over  the  budgeting  of  U  S 
AID  funds  by  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam for  economic  assistance  projects  and 
programs.  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment in  response  to  an  undesirable  .-i'.u- 
ation  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  by  some  of  c  : 
diplomatic  representatives  during  the 
subcommittee's  recent  inspection  trip  t 
Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  the  U.S.  milit.iiy 
effort  in  that  unfortunate  covmtry  in  a:  y 
way  whatsoever.  It  does  not  pertain  to 
or  interfere  with  commodity  import 
funds  used  to  support  tlie  military  budpet 
in  Vietnam. 


It  does  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Pre.si- 
dent  or  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. On  the  contrary,  it  gives  the 
United  .States  greater  control  over  our 
own  AID  funds.  The  urgent  need  for 
this  expanded  control  was^.demonstrated 
to  us  in  many  ways  during  our  hearings 
in  Vietnam. 

At  present,  our  control  is  limited  al- 
most entirely  to  a  simple  approval  of 
economic  assi.stance  projects  and  pro- 
prams  already  drawn  up  in  the  budget 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam.  U.S. 
participation  in  economic  projects  and 
programs  of  the  Vietnamese  Government 
m  recent  years  has  been  on  a  very  lim- 
ited basis.  With  the  great  increase  in 
funds  generated  under  the  expanded 
commodity  import  program  for  Viet- 
nam, it  is  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  play  its  proper  role  in  decisions  on 
the  u.se  of  these  funds.  This  amendment 
would  require  stronger  control.  Simply 
put.  it  will  make  it  clear  to  all  that  this 
control  is  not  a  subject- for  negotiation. 
Any  ally  of  ours  must  understand  that 
such  huge  amounts  of  money  represent 
a  considerable  sacrifice  on  the  par*,  of  our 
people.  We  must  insist  that  these  tax 
dollars  are  used  only  for  economic  liroj- 
ects  and  programs  under  conditions 
which  guarantee  full  and  proper  US. 
participation. 

Our  Ambassador  in  Vietnam  should  be 
given  this  mandate  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
This  will  give  him  the  necessary  lever- 
age to  make  certain  that  our  contribu- 
iions  to  economic  progress  in  Vietnam  are 
strictly  in  line  with  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  sim- 
ply .states  that  where  commodities  are 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  by  United 
States  supporting  assistance  under  ar- 
rangements where  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  receives  proceeds  from  their 
.sale,  they  shall  not  be  budgeted  substan- 
tially reallocated  without  prior  written 
approval  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  this  control  of 
our  own  funds.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
thi.s  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.■^ent  that  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut IMr.  Monagan]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Moss  ] . 

As  a  member  of  his  subcommittee  I 
traveled  to  Vietnam  last  May  and  I  there 
became  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  developed  in  the  administration  of 
the  commodity  Import  program  there. 

This  amendment  would  give  our  ad- 
ministrators in  that  country  greater  con- 
trol over  this  program — a  control  which 
Is  badly  needed. 

In  fact,  it  would  give  us  a  control  over 
our  own  funds — which  Inexplicably 
seems  to  have  been  lost  or  surrendered 
over  the  years. 

The  size  of  the  amounts  now  generated 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  generated 
through  commodities  provided  by   U.S. 


taxpayers  together  with  the  questionable 
use  of  these  proceeds  requires  that  we 
exercise  a  greater  control  than  we  have 
hitherto. 

This  amendment  will  permit  us  to  re- 
assert the  oversight  to  which  our  con- 
tribution entitles  us,  will  allow  the  Viet- 
namese adequate  freedom  of  operation 
and  will  contribute  markedly  to  the  over- 
all efficiency  of  this  vita!  aid  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  substantial  agreement  with  what  the 
gentleman  seeks  to  accomplish  by  this 
amendment.  I  imderstand  he  has  con- 
sulted the  minority  side  and  he  has  con- 
sulted the  members  of  my  committee.  I 
will  accept  it  with  the  understanding  that 
certain  technical  perfections,  taking  into 
account  Vietnamese  budgetary  practices, 
may  have  to  be  made  when  the  bill  goes 
to  conference.  With  the  understanding 
that  we  will  thoroughly  examine  such 
technical  requirements  before  the  con- 
ference, I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Also,  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  over  the  years  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  worked  very  closely 
with  the  committee  he  now  heads. 
When  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Hardy  ! .  headed  tlie  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  worked  very  closely  with  his 
committee.  Our  staffs  have  always  co- 
operated. The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  willing  to  work  with  the  gentle- 
man's subcommittee.  I  believe  we  are 
both  trying  to  perfect  our  foreign  aid 
oF>erations.  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  accept 
tills  amendment.  ^ 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  Chairrtian.  in  re- 
sixjnding  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  cooperation  we  have 
always  received.  I  assure  him  that  it  is- 
my  desire,  as  I  know  it  is  the  con.sensus 
of  every  member  of  the  subcommittee,  to 
continue  to  work  closely,  cooperatively, 
and  coI^st^uctively  with  his  committee. 
Mis.  BOLTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  side  is  ready  to  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's proposal. 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  and  most  cooperative  co- 
worker, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Ri'MsfeldI. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  cer- 
tainly support  this  amendment.  As  the 
gentleman  indicated,  it  came  about  as 
the  result  of  our  subcommittees  visit  to 
Vietnam  and  the  discussions  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Operations  as 
a  result  of  that  trip. 


Is  it  the  intention  of  the  gentleman 
that  this  amendment  would  deal  with 
the  reallocations  of  a  major  or  significant 
nature,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  ^ 
certainly  not  intended  to  create  prob- 
lems within  AID  down  the  line  as  to  very 
minor  reallocations?  Is  this  basically 
the  gentleman's  feeling? 

Mr.  MOSS.  In  accordance  with  our 
discu.ssion.  we  are  not  attempting  to  deal 
with  trivia,  but  instead  with  the  very 
substantial  items  ol  reallocation  which 
can  occur.  Attempts  have  been  made  in 
the  past  to  effect  such  reallocations. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  a  most  important  im- 
provement to  the  bill.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  relation.ship  which  existed 
when  the  United  Slates  had  but  a  hand- 
ful of  advisers  in  South  Vietnam  is  out 
of  date  at  a  time  when  there  are  300.000 
Americans  in  that  counti-y.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  approval  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Moss]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERFD  BY  MB.  DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski:  On 
page  12.  line  20,  strike  out  "8200,000,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$175,- 
000,000". 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  a 
few  moments  ago  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  to  cut  the  amount  $100  mil- 
lion. That  seemed  to  be  too  substantial 
a  cut  for  the  Members  to  swallow,  so  I 
am  back  with  a  very  .small  cut  of  S25 
million  in  supporting  assistance. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Members,  as 
we  covered  in  our  minority  views,  that 
as  of  June  30  there  was  $547  million  In 
the  pipeline  for  supporting  assistance. 
Furthermore,  this  amendment  would  not 
touch  the  $5,50  million  which  is  exclu- 
sively for  Vietnam,  so  it  would  not  in  any 
way  endanger  activity  in  Vietnam. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  achieve 
a  very  small  and  practical  cut  of  $25 
million  in  the  supporting  assistance  sec- 
tion, where  there  is  more. than  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  pipeline,  for  which  we 
Jiave  made  substantial  authorizations 
over  the  years. 

I  point  out  to  the  Members  that  the 
authorization  in  the  bill.  $200  million,  is 
In  excess  of  the  appropriation  request. 
We  certainly  do  not  want  to  further 
upset  the  very  precarious  budget  which 
the  President  submitted  earlier  m  the 
year,  and  I  might  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  on  the  Presidents  behalf  I  am 
offering  thi.<;  amendment  to  try  to  get 
these  figures  within  a  reasonable  budget 
provision. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  $25  million  cut 
in  supporting  assi.stance.  when  there  is 
more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  in  the 
pipeline,  could  be  called  gutting  the 
bill.  I  believe  it  is  a  necessary  thing  for 
us  this  afternoon  to  show  some  restraint 
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on  the  part  of  the  House  over  what  ap- 
pears to  the  public  to  be  a  complete  run- 
away spending  program. 

I  cannot  conceive,  interested  as  the 
Members  are  in  the  stability  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  in  the  stability  of  our  dol- 
lar abroad,  that  the  House  would  say,  as 
to  a  bill  before  us,  that  every  dollar  of 
spending  here  authorized  is  sacred.  I  do 
not  believe  this  $25  million  of  supporting 
assistance  Ls  sacred. 

My  amendment  is  a  very  practical  and 
proper  one.  Certainly,  considering  the 
money  in  the  pipeline  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  speaidng  of  the  portion  of  the 
funds  not  segregated  for  Vietnam,  I  am 
hopeful  the  amendment  will  meet  with 
a  minimum  of  oppo.sition  and  might  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

With  a  ma.ximum  of  affection  for  my 
friend,  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not 
consider  It  personal  for  us  not  to  support 
his  amendment,  as  some  of  his  amend- 
ments did  have  our  support  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  hope,  since  he  has  enriched  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  will  now  support  the  bill. 

I  believe  this  amendment  must  be  op- 
posed. One  of  the  problems  is  that  on 
the  question  of  supporting  assisUince. 
this  Involves  one  of  the  highly  concen- 
trated areas  of  the  bill.  There  are  four 
countries  which  get  75  percent  of  the 
funds  under  this.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
where  the  gentleman  would  like  to  cut. 
rlnce  he  has  not  specified. 

However,  countries  that  would  be  af- 
fected seriou.sly  are  Korea,  Jordan,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Laos.  Any  cut 
in  these  areas  would  substantially  wi'ak- 
en  world  security.  While  it  is  true  that 
Vietnam  is  not  going  to  be  affected  by 
this,  nevertheless  this  money  Is  needed 
to  back  up  the  security  requirements  of 
the  United  States  which  exist  In  these 
areas  throughout  the  world.  Bases  which 
are  maintained,  for  example.  In  Korea 
certainly  add  additional  burdens  to  that 
government.  Therefore,  this  money  is 
used  to  take  up  the  necessary  slack  which 
exists  in  their  budget  as  a  result  of  our 
activities  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illi^ls. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Will  the  gentle- 
man explain  to  the  Members  what  his 
concern  is  with  over  $500  mllUon  In  the 
pipeline? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
knows  the  pipeline  has  nothing  to  do 
with  forward  projects.  That  is  an  old 
argument.  I  know  the  gentleman  is  for- 
ward looking  and  he  certainly  cannot 
rest  on  taking  a  glance  backward  as  to 
what  the  pipeline  now  carries  in  it.  It  Is 
necessary  that  this  fimding  the  projected 
Into  the  future.  Certainly  75  percent  of 
the  countries  I  have  outlined  are  finding 
it  necessary.  Korea  is  sending  addi- 
tional troops  to  Vietnam,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  undermine  them  at  this  point. 
The  Dominican  Republic  action  termi- 
nated quite  favorably,  and  the  troops  are 
l)elng  withdrawn  from  there.  I  may  say 
that  there  are  20  countries  that  h.ave 


been  terminated  already,  and  success- 
fully so,  under  the  supporting  assistance 
program.  It  is  a  tightly  rim  program, 
and  I  hope  this  cut  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  During  the  discussion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  support 
of  his  amendment  he  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  executive  was  not  requesting  the 
full  amount  of  $200  million,  but  he  did 
not  mention  the  figure  they  were  request- 
ing. They  arc  requesting  in  appropria- 
tions $197  2  million,  but  they  are  request- 
ing that  the  full  amount  of  $550  million 
for  South  Vietnam  be  appropriated.  So 
the  difference  between  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  requests  for  the  whole 
supporting  assistance  package  is  only 
about  $2  8  million.  However,  as  the  gen- 
tleman stated  in  his  remarks,  this  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  program. 
This  was  what  was  known  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  as  defense  support. 
Supporting  assistance  is  very  important 
to  the  seven  countries  named  by  the  gen- 
tleman. This  is  used  to  build  military 
strength  to  compensate  for  our  base 
rights  and  otherwise  assist  in  our  gen- 
eral foreign  policy,  i 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER   5 — CONTINGENCY   FUND 

Sec  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  contingency  fund.  Is  amended  as  follows; 

ia»  In  sub-sectlon  (a) .  strike  out  "the  fiscal 
year  1966"  and  ln?ort  In  Ueii  thereof  "e.ich  of 
the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968"  and  strike  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(b)  In  subsection  (b),  .strike  out  "the 
first  sentence  of". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    BERRY 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bbrrt:  On  page 
13,  line  7.  immediately  before  "and"  Insert 
the  following:  ";  strike  out  •$150.000.000'  and 
insert   in   lieu   thereof   '$70,000,000';". 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  bring  this 
authorization  in  line  with  the  authoriza- 
tion as  provided  by  the  other  body. 
They  are  authorizing  in  their  bill  $70 
million.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
be  authorizing  $150  million  while  they 
are  authorizing  $70  million,  because  we 
will  give  way  to  them  and  it  will  just 
simply  make  this  body  look  a  little  bit 
foolish. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  have  under- 
stood that  the  "other  body"  is  known  as 
the  "upper  body"  because  it  "ups" 
everything  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passes. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
true  in  this  instance  and  I  believe  that 
we  should  prove  that  It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  best  argu- 
ment I  could  make  would  be  to  read  from 


the  report  of  the  other  body  on  this  S70 
million  authorization,  and  they  say  this 

This  provision  authorizes  an  appropriatl-n 
of  $70  mlUlon  for  the  contingency  fvind  f  ..- 
the  1967  fiscal  year.  This  is  the  nmouiu  <  ■ 
the  appropriation  request,  though  the  p.d. 
ministration  had  asked  for  an  authorlz.'itii-:; 
of  $150  million  for  each  of  the  next  5  fijci; 
years.  The  Congress  authorized  $50  mlKi  •; 
for  the  regular  contingency  fund  and  •&  i 
million  for  use  In  southe.ist  Asia  in  the  \jr^ 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  An  additmiit; 
$100  million  for  Uie  contingency  fund  v.  .„ 
authorized  by  supplemental  legislation. 

The  committee  understands  that  little  if 
this  additional  $100  million  will  be  u-scd  ho. 
fore. the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  view  of 
this,  the  committee's  recommended  authf  r- 
Izatlon  Is  actually  an  Increa-^e  over  trie 
amount  required  this  fiscal  year  for  no:.- 
Vietnana  operations. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  in  his  remark.s  a:id 
I  trust  that  this  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  did  not  say  "wish";  I 
just  said  'T  knew." 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Oh,  with  that  cer- 
tain knowledge,  I  do  not  believe  we  otiiht 
to  make  a  longer  argument  but,  never- 
theless, while  I  certainly  join  the  gentle- 
man in  wanting  to  make  this  program  as 
tight  as  posf;ible,  I  cannot  agree  witli  the 
gentleman  that  this  body  could  ever  look 
foolish  by  following  the  example  of  ih' 
oilier  body.  I  feel  that  we  should  ctr- 
tainly  follow  our  own  example,  in  t!.. 
hope  that  that  might  happen  over  them 

Mr.  Cliairman.  the  request  this  year  is 
a  minimum  request,  based  uix)n  the  ex- 
perience of  recent  years  and.  in  fact,  i.s 
the  second  lowest  request  for  such  funds 

Mr  ChEdrman,  the  contingency  fund 
is  maintained  In  order  to  meet  uraent 
needs.     It  is  tight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  long  di.<;cu?- 
sion  on  this  and  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  this 
represents  a  tight  request,  second  tighten 
in  the  history  of  the  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  such.  I  would  ur  :e 
that  this  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlI 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  >ield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MohgahI. 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer.^ey 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
Berry],  that  I  have  had  the  honor  n 
head  the  House  conferees  on  the  foreli::i 
aid  bill  for  the  last  7  years  and  we  do  not 
give  on  anything  on  which  it  is  njt 
absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
who  have  served  as  conferees  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bUl  can  testify  that  the  House 
conferees  are  pretty  rigid. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  confer- 
ence lasted  over  6  weeks  and  the  position 
of  the  House  was  defended  very  effec- 
tively. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  is  proud  of  its  record. 
1  would  say  that  last  year  90  percent  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  as  finally  agreed  to 
represented  the  provisions  of  the  House 

bill. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  back 
to  the  argument  about  the  contingency 
fund. 

We  were  here  just  last  Februai-y  to 
act  on  a  supplemental  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  $100  million  for  the 
contingency  fund. 

Now.  the  executive  this  past  year  has 
requested  in  this  year's  authorization 
$150  million.  The  request  for  appropri- 
ation is  only  $70  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eicn  Affairs  over  a  period  of  years  has 
iaok-cd  very  carefully  at  this  contingency 
fund  and  the  executive  has  made  a  good 
record  of  returning  to  the  Treasury  of 
•li.e  United  States  funds  unspent  from  the 
contingency  fund. 

IX  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  back  in 
1962  when  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, under  some  prodding  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
.'^d.'urI,  began  to  take  a  stronger  and 
harder  look  at  the  contingency  fund. 
He  saw  that  funds  from  the  contingency 
fund  were  being  spent  for  projects  that 
he  did  not  think  could  be  regarded  as  In- 
volving unforeseen  emergencies.  As  a  re- 
sult of  some  strong  language  In  our  re- 
port, the  executive  had  done  a  very  pood 
job  in  limiting  the  use  of  these  funds  to 
real  contingencies  and  in  returning  un- 
used f imds  to  the  Treasury. 

For  instance.  In  1963  we  authorized 
$250  million  and  appropriated  $250  mil- 
lion. Only  $149  million  was  spent,  and 
the  balance  was  returned  to  the  Treas- 
urj'.  There  need  be  no  fear  here  that 
Dy  authorizing  $150  million  in  thLs  bill 
today  we  are  going  to  have  contingency 
fund  dollars  wasted.  The  executive 
branch  has  a  very  good  record  over  a 
period  of  years  in  its  use  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  join  with  my 
dtstinguished  chainnan.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  judgment,  and  they  have  exercised 
good  judgment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
PART  n 
Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 

Stc  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Por- 
ogn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  504(a).  which  relates  to  au- 
t-honzatlon.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a I  In  addition  to  such  amounts  as  may 
"0  otherwise  authorized  to  support  Vlet- 
'■'ime.se  forces  and  other  free  world  forces  In 
Vietnam,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pises  of  this  part  (excluding  the  support  of 
Vietnamese  forces  and  other  free  world  forces 
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In  Vietnam)  not  to  exceed  $917,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 
Amounts  approprhited  under  this  subsection 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

(b)  Section  508.  which  relates  to  reim- 
bursements. Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
amounts  of  the  appropriations  made  avail- 
able under  tWs  part  ( including  unliquidated 
balances  of  funds  heretofore  obligated  for 
financing  sales  and  guarantees )  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  President  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to,  and  merged  with,  the  separate 
fund  account," 

(c)  Section  510(a),  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  otit  "the 
fiscal  year  1966"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and   1968". 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out 
"the  fiscal  year  1966"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  fiscal  year". 

(d)  Section  512.  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Africa,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1966"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  fii^cal  year." 

(e)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  2.  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  514  Admini.«tbation  of  S.m-es  akd 
Exchange  Programs  Involving  Defensi  Ar- 
ticles AND  Services  —Programs  for  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
ser%ices  under  this  chapter  shall  be  admin- 
istered so  as  to  encourage  regional  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  agreements  and  so  as 
to  discourage  arms  races." 

Mr  MORGAN  <  interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  part  n  of  the 
bill,  page  13.  line  9  through  and  includ- 
ing line  25  on  page  14.  be  considered  as 
read,  and  be  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMFNT    rrTFTlED    BY     MR.    MONACAN 

Mr.    MONAGAN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Monaoan:  on 
page  13.  immediately  after  line  24.  Insert  the 
following : 

"(bi  Section  506,  which  relates  to  condi- 
tions of  eligibility.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"  '(e)  No  as-'L^tance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  chapter  to  any  country  to  which  sales 
are  made  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  until  such  country  haa  entered  Into  >.n 
agreement  to  permit  the  xxae  of  foreign 
currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States 
under  such  title  1  to  procure  equipment, 
materials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the  com- 
mon defense  Including  Internal  security.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
104(c)   of  such  title  I,'" 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  quite  ob- 
vious, from  a  reading  of  the  text  itself. 
It  is  to  require  that  where  we  have  large 
stocks  of  foreign  currencies,  these  cur- 
rencies be  used— in  this  case,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  military  equipment — prior  to  and 
in  preference  to  the  use  of  newly  ap- 
propriated dollars. 

In  some  countries  the  legal  situation 
Is  such  that  that  is  required  to  be  done. 


The  contracts  between  the  United  States 
and  the  foreign  countr>-  contain  au- 
thorizing provisions.  However,  there  are 
other  countries  in  which  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  excess  cur- 
rencies which  arc  really  owned  by  the 
United  States.  But  under  the  agree- 
ment's that  have  been  made  up  to  this 
time  it  has  not  been  required  that  these 
currencies  be  u.sed  for  the  common  de- 
fense,  including    internal   security. 

This  amendment  would  simply  limit 
the  granting  of  military  assistance  until 
such  time  as  these  provisions  were  put  in 
the  normal  agreement  which  is  negoti- 
ated regularly. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  I  believe 
that  if  we  had  had  more  time  and  if  we 
had  had  more  information  on  the 
amendment  the  amendment  would  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  bill  during  the 
marking  up  of  the  bill  in  committee. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  It  is  my  fault  that 
it  was  not  submitted  in  time  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  during  the 
markup. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  good,  I  have  consulted  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  majority  side,  and  the 
amendment  is  acceptable. 

Mr,  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
also  agree  that  It  Is  an  excellent  amend- 
ment and  we  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SELDEN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  word?. 
The    CHAIRMAN.      The     gentleman 
from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr,  SELDEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
Senate  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
an  amendment  was  adopted  to  extend  the 
present  $55  million  cfiling  on  grant  of 
military  equipment  to  Latin  America  to 
cover  sales  as  well.  The  result  would  be 
to  cut  the  existing  program  by  more  than 
half. 

Proponents  of  the  Senate  amendment 
claimed  that  it  will  discourage  military 
forces  in  Latin  America  from  meddling 
in  the  political  life  of  their  nations. 
They  further  claimed  that  such  a  limita- 
tion will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  an  arms 
race  among  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. In  addition,  they  averred  that  the 
cutback  in  U.S.  military  assistance  will 
cause  the  Latin  American  countries  to 
devote  a  larger  portion  of  their  resources 
to  constructive  purposes. 

It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  moti- 
vations which  insipired  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. The  American  people  have  his- 
torically felt  an  affinity  for  other  demo- 
cratic nations.  Temperamentally  and 
traditionally,  we  have  abhorred  mili- 
tarism, at  home  as  well  as  abroad.    We 
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have  consistently  rushed  to  disarm  alter 
each  unsought  and  unwelcome  military 
engagement.  We  have  assiduously  main- 
tained civilian  control  over  our  own  mili- 
tary forces.  As  the  United  States  as- 
sumed far-flung  responsibilities  for  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  against  Com- 
munist onslaughts.  President  Eisen- 
hower— himself  a  product  of  our  Military 
Elstablishment — warned  of  the  danger;;  of 
a  developing  military-industrial  complex 
in  the  United  States. 

But  the  Senate  amendment,  howeier 
well-intentioned,  will  not  achieve  the  >ie- 
sirable  purposes  attributed  to  it.  On  he 
contrary. 

Consider  the  problem  of  military  coups 
in  Latin  America.  In  tliose  countries 
where  the  military  appear  to  play  a  dom- 
inant role,  there  has  not  yet  developed  a 
workable  and  popularly  accepted  basis 
among  civilian  political  groups  for  the 
orderly  transfer  of  power.  In  this  kind 
of  situation,  the  role  played  by  the  mili- 
tary Is  less  cause  than  result.  With  or 
without  U.S.  military  assistance,  where 
violence  is  the  accepted  alternative  to 
peaceful  resolution  of  political  Issues,  the 
military — frequently  prevailed  upon  by 
civilian  factions — will  step  in. 

Furthermore,  it  is  Imperative  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  use  of  the  mil- 
itary to  protect  the  status  quo — a  role 
apparently  Imputed  to  them  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  current  amendment — and 
their  role  to  protect  the  state  against 
Communist-inspired  or  other  totalitiri- 
an  revolutionary  movements.  In  coan- 
trles  where  viable  political  systems  do 
not  exist,  where  contending  forces  are 
unable  to  achieve  peaceful  accommoda- 
tions, the  Armed  Forces  may  perform  a 
vital  moderating  function.  Much  as  we 
may  deplore  military  intervention,  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  realities.  Above  all, 
we  must  learn  to  judge  each  Latin  Amer- 
ican country  according  to  Its  own  cir- 
cumstances and  to  avoid  making  blanket 
indictments  of  countries  in  which  situa- 
tions differ  markedly. 

Until  some  of  the  basic  social  reforms 
called  for  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
are  achieved,  Latin  America  will  remain 
a  region  in  ferment.  But  without  inter- 
nal peace,  the  goal.s  of  the  Alliance  will 
be  rendered  impo.ssible.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, U.S.  military  assistance — 
directed  as  it  currently  is  largely  toward 
Internal  security,  countcrinsurgency,  and 
civic  action — can  play  a  meaningful  role 
in  helping  the  Latin  American  nations 
maintain  the  domestic  peace  vital  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 

In  fact,  U.S.  military  assistance  In 
these  areas  can  be  crucial  to  shoring  up 
democratically  elected  governments. 
Drastically  reducing  militao'  assistance 
is  hardly  the  way  to  assist  such  countries 
as  Colombia,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  the 
new  Guatemalan  Government,  which 
face  active — and  undemocratic — insur- 
gent movements. 

As  for  the  charge  that  U.S.  militai-y 
assistance  induces  an  arms  race  in  Latin 
America,  the  contrary  prevails.  By  vir- 
tually cutting  out  the  military  sales  pro- 
gram—which would  be  the  effect  of  the 
Senate  amendment — we  cut  the  Latin 
American  nations  loose  to  purchase  mill- 
tai-y   equipment  from  every  persuasive 


dealer  in  the  world.  The  effect  would  be 
to  undermine  inter-American  efforts  to 
adjust  defense  measures  to  real  exigen- 
cies. Those  Latin  American  military 
forces  that  exercise  dominant  roles  in 
their  own  countries  would  then  have  free 
reign  to  satisfy  their  temptations  to  ac- 
quire unnecessary,  but  prestigious,  .so- 
phisticated equipment.  And  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  United  States  could  bring 
much  influence  to  bear  upon  foreign 
arms  dealers,  eager  for  sales  and  indif- 
ferent to  their  impact  upon  the  Latin 
American  scene.  In  this  ca.se,  we  would 
shortly  find  a  miniature  arms  race  on 
among  tho.se  countries  in  Latin  America 
which  have  old  boundary  disputes  and 
rivalries.  The  unhappy  result  would  also 
mean  the  expenditure  of  .scarcr  resources 
for  unnecessary,  costly,  sophisticated 
weaponry. 

In  .short,  the  Senate  amendment  will 
not  reduce  the  penchant  of  .some  Latin 
American  militai"y  forces  to  intervene  In 
domestic  politics.  It  will  weaken  the 
hemisphere's  efforts  to  cope  with  the 
wars  of  terrorism  and  insurgency  prom- 
ised by  the  Tri-Continental  Congress, 
held  in  Cuba  last  December.  It  will  free 
those  Latin  American  military  establish- 
ments who  wish  to  enhance  their  pres- 
tige by  acquiring  sophisticated  equip- 
ment to  shop  around.  And  it  will  start 
the  arms  race  which  the  amendment's 
proponents  seek  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  Is  Important 
to  note  that  no  amendment  of  this  na- 
ture was  adopted  or  even  offered  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  and  I  urge  the 
House  conferees  when  they  meet  with 
their  Senate  counterparts  to  strongly  op- 
po.se  this  particular  Senate  provision 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  in 

Chapter  I — General  provisions 

Sec  301  ChapK-r  1  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign A.-islstance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions.  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(a)  Section  601.  which  relates  to  encour- 
agement of  free  enterprise  and  private  par- 
ticipation, is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  immediately  after 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(2)  establish  an  effective  system  for  ob- 
taining adequate  information  with  respect  to 
the  activities  of,  and  opportunities  for,  non- 
governmental participation  in  the  develop- 
ment process,  and  for  utilizing  such  informa- 
tion in  the  planning,  direction,  and  execu- 
tion of  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act. 
and  in  the  coordJnatior.  of  such  programs 
with  the  ever-increasing  developmental  ac- 
tivities of  nongovernmental  United  States 
institutions;". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b).  redesignate  para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  (4),  (5i,  and  (6)  as  para- 
graphs (3).  (4),  (5),  (6).  and  (7),  respec- 
tively. 

(3)  Svibsection  (c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•(c)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  In- 
ternational Private  Investment  Advi.sory 
Council  on  Foreign  Aid  to  be  composed  of 
such  members  of  leading  American  business 
specialists  as  may  be  selected,  frim  time  to 
time,  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of   the  Administrator,  who 


shall  designate  one  member  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man. 

■■(2)  It  shail  be  the  duty  of  the  Council, 
at  the  request  of  the  Administrator,  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  particular  aspects  of  programs  and 
activities  under  this  Act  where  private  enter- 
prise can  play  a  contributing  role  and  to  an 
as  liaison  for  the  Administrator  to  involve 
specific  private  enterprises  in  such  programs 
and  activities 

•■(3)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  but  shall  be  entitled  to  relmbursc- 
mrni  In  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  .^d- 
niinLslrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  Use 
73b-2)  for  travel  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  their 
functions  under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Administrator  from 
funds  otherwise  available  under  this  Act    ' 

(b)  Section  808(a),  which  relates  to  :,cl- 
vance  acquisition  of  property,  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(including  personnel  costs)"  im- 
mediately after  "costs"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Section  610ib).  which  relates  to  trans- 
fer between  accounts,  is  amended  by  strllting 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  "Not  to  exceed  $5  000- 
000  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section 
402  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  for  use  in 
Vietnam  may  be  transferred  to  and  consoli- 
dated with  appropriations  made  under  sec- 
tion 637(a)  of  this  Act  for  the  same  flsci! 
yeiir.  subject  to  the  further  limitation  that 
funds  so  transferred  shall  be  available  solely 
for  additional  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  programs  In  Viet- 
nam." 

Id)  Section  614(a).  which  relates  to 
.•special  authorities,  is  amended  by  adding  a; 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence 
"Tlie  limitation  contained  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  coontrv 
which  is  a  victim  of  active  Communist  or 
Communist-supported  aggression." 

(e)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibi- 
llons  against  furnishing  assistance,  is. 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (i)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Astist- 
ance  Act  of  1954.  to  any  country  whicli  the 
President  determines  is  engaging  in  or  pre- 
paring for  aggressive  military  efforts,  or  is 
participating  officially  in  any  international 
conference  to  plan  activities  Involving  In- 
surrection or  subversion,  directed  against— 

"(1)   the  United  States. 

"(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  or  any  other  Act.  or 

"(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ce;ised, 
or  such  participation  has  ceased,  and  he  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  that  he  has  received 
assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be 
renewed,  or  that  such  participation  will  pot 
be  renewed  or  repeated" 

(2)  Subsection  (1)  is  amended  to  re:ui 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  President  shall  consider  deny- 
ing assistance  under  this  Act  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  les.s  developed  country  whicli. 
after  December  31,  1966.  h;is  failed  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  President  to 
institute  the  Investment  guaranty  program 
under  section  221(b)(1)  of  this  Act.  pro- 
viding protection  against  the  specific  rlslcs  of 
inconvertibility  under  subparagraph  (.'VI. 
and  expropriation  or  confiscation  under 
subparagraph  (Bi.  of  such  section  221(b) 
(I).'- 


(3)  Subsection  (n)  ta  amended  by  etrlk- 
ine  out  "the  President  shall  consider  deny- 
ing assistance"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"no  assistance  shall  be  fumUhed". 

Mr.  MORGAN  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing*. Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  portion  of  the  bill 
starting  on  page  15,  line  1.  part  in, 
chapter  1 — General  Provisions — and 
going  over  to  line  3  on  page  19  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    MR.    FARBSTEIN 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Farbstein  :  On 
p,ige  19,  Immediately  after  line  3.  Insert  the 
following:  (4)  At  the  end  of  such  section 
620,  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
unless  the  President  finds  and  reports  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
ttie  House  that  such  assistance  is  essential 
to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States," 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  has  already  declared  its  feelings 
about  the  troublemaker  of  the  Middle 
East,  Mr.  Nasser,  In  barring  any  renewal 
of  aid  to  his  coimtry  under  Public  Law 
480,  the  food-for-peace  program.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  before  us  today  would  be  de- 
ficient If  a  similar  provision  were  not 
Included.  I,  therefore,  Introduce  an 
amendment  to  prevent  any  assistance  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  under  this  leg- 
islation. Admittedly,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
In  the  current  foreign  aid  bill.  However, 
the  door  is  not  closed— particularly  to  de- 
velopment loans.  I  believe  we  must  close 
it  as  decisively  as  we  can.  That  Is  the 
Intent  of  this  amendment. 

I  need  not  dwell  unduly  on  the  proof 
that  President  Nasser  pursues  a  policy 
diametrically  opposed  to  ours  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Our  Intention  is  to  promote 
peace.  His  Is  to  promote  tension.  In- 
stability and  war.  He  keeps  70.000 
soldiers  In  Yemen  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses. He  has  sent  arms  to  the  Congo 
and  elsewhere  in  the  volatile  lands  to  his 
south.  He  has  sought  to  deprive  us  of 
the  use  of  'Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  in 
Libya.  He  has  discriminated  against  our 
citizens.  He  has  burned  our  libraries. 
Perhaps  most  outrageous,  he  uses  the  aid 
we  give  him  to  free  his  own  ftmds  so 
that  he  can  buy  arms  from  Communist 
countries  with  which  to  make  war. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  me 
in  pointing  out  this  country's  mistake  in 
aiding  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Con- 
gress has  consistently,  over  the  years, 
expressed  Its  opposition  to  our  encour- 
aging the  Nasser  rampage,  wliich  is  how 
our  continued  assistance  must  be  inter- 
preted. My  amendment  would  end  this 
unwise  policy  once  and  for  all.  I  call 
uijon  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  barring 
American  assistance  to  an  aggressor, 
once  and  for  all. 

SCBSTmm    AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BY 
MR.    HALJ>EBN 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer   a    substitute    amendment    to    the 


amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Halpern  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Farbstein:  Immediately  after  the  word  ••re- 
ports' on  line  3  of  the  amendment  add  the 
following:  "within  30  days  of  such  findings", 
and  immediately  after  the  last  word  in  the 
amendment,  strike  the  period,  add  a  comma, 
and  add  the  following:  "and  further  that 
such  assistance  will  neither  directly  or  in- 
directly assist  in  aggressive  actions  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic.^' 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
myself.  I  am  satisfied  in  the  Interests  of 
bipartisanship  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment to  show  the  Arab  countries  that  we 
in  this  United  States  are  united  in  our 
disgust  with  the  activities  of  Mr.  Nasser. 
However.  I  must  submit  to  the  wishes 
of  the  chairman,  and.  if  he  will  agree  to 
accept  this  amendment,  I  will  be  pleased 
on  my  part  to  do  so. 

Mr.   MORGAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  as  vital  as  the  argu- 
ment would  indicate.  I  have  no  strong 
opposition  to  either  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Parb.steinI.  or  to  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Hal^ernI.  The  amendment  pro- 
hibits assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public unless  the  President  finds  such 
assistance  is  essential  to  the  national  In- 
terest of  the  United  SUtes.  There  is  very 
little  assistance  in  this  bill  for  the  United 
Arab  Repubhc,  only  a  limited  technical 
assistance  program,  that  runs  around 
$2,200,000. 

What  thds  program  consists  of.  is  a 
technical  assistance  program  to  provide 
a  couple  of  university  teams  over  there 
to  show  those  people  how  to  grow  more 
food  and  to  improve  their  production. 
All  of  this  $2,200,000  is  spent  for  services 
of  Americans.  The  United  Arab  Republic 
does  not  get  a  dime  under  this  act. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  be- 
lieves this  amendment  is  helpful  and 
effective,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  willing  to  accept  both  amendments. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I 
may  proceed  I  rise  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  one  now  before  tis.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment presented  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein], 
who  has  done  so  much  effective  work  in 
this  field.  I  have  a  similar  but  broader, 
amendment  at  the  desk,  and  the  lan- 
guage I  now  offer  would  conform  the 
amendments  into  one.  In  adopting  my 
amendment,  I  believe  the  bill  will  thereby 
be  perfected  and  strengthened.  I  could 
not  be  more  pleased  than  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  my  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  lan- 
guage   reflects    the    collective   views   of 


many  of  my  colleagues.  I  want  to  par- 
ticularly commend  another  able  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  TenzerI  for 
his  efforts  In  helping  to  develop  mean- 
ingful and  unequivocal  legislation  which 
we  trust  will  be  included  today  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  Likewise,  much 
credit  must  go  to  the  gentlemen  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryan  ffnd  Mr  'WoLrF] 
as  well  as  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kelly],  a  member  of  the 
committee,  all  of  whom  have  been  most 
helpful.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
mention  the  superb  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance given  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Adair],  the  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  committee,  who 
have  contributed  so  much  toward  this 
bipartisan  effort  to  cut  off  aid  to  Nas- 
sers  United  Arab  Republic. 

It  is  significant  and  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  amendment  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  minority  leadership.  I  hail 
this  unanimity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  my  ariiendment  is 
necessary  in  order  to  be  more  specific  and 
to  preclude  any  misinterpretation  of  the 
intent  of  this  House. 

Despite  this  overwhelming  and  enthu- 
siastic expression  of  support.  I  feel  It  im- 
portant to  the  legislative  history  of  this 
legislation  that  I  explain  the  amendment 
and  its  objectives  in  further  detail.  The 
amendment  I  offer  adds  the  following 
language  to  the  amendment  previously 
read: 

First.  To  the  clause  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment  which  asks  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  that  assistance  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  is  •'essential 
to  the  national  interests, ■'  my  amend- 
ment specifies  that  the  report  be  sub- 
mitted within  30  days  of  such  findings. 

And.  secondly.  I  would  add  a  new  pro- 
vision in  the  presidential  proviso  by 
adding  after  the  words  "essential  to  the 
national  interest,"  such  phrase  being  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  the  follow- 
ing new  language:  "that  such  assistance 
will  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  assist 
aggressive  action  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public." 

I  have  added  a  definite  time  limit  of 
30  days  because  I  believe  that  the  v.ord 
"report"  in  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  vague  and  open  to  misinterpretation. 
The  Congress  must  be  informed  of  the 
reasons  for  and  the  amount  of  any  assist- 
ance   which    the    President    determines 
essential  to  our  national  interest.     So, 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  Presidential  re- 
port, let  us  at  least  be  .specific  and  tell 
him  both  where  and  when  to  submit  it. 
And,  most  importantly,  in  order  to  in- 
dicate that  we  do  not  wish  at  any  time, 
either    directly    or    indirectly,    to    con- 
tribute  to   Nasser's   aggression,   I   have 
added  a  further  condition  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  prove  that  any  waivinf  of  our 
no-aid   provision   will   not    in    any   way 
assist,   directly  or  indirectly,   aggressive 
actions  by  Nasser.    Further,  this  pro- 
vision shou'd  close  the  door  once  and  for 
all  for  anv  possible  as-^istance  to  Nasser 
under  this  act.    By  his  own  avowed  ag- 
gressive policy,  and  his  offensive  actions 
in  Yemen  alone,  he  would  be  eliminated 
from   anv  Presidential   waiving  of   this 
amendment.    That  Is  why  I  recommend 
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writing  It  Into  the  bill  as  my  amend- 
ment does. 

Why  Is  this  new  condition  needed?  I 
will  tell  you  why.  There  Is  already  a 
very  broad  antlaggresslve  clause  as  part 
of  the  existing  act.  section  620(it.  But 
I  must  point  out  that  this  is  a  general 
clause  and  docs  not  pinpoint  specific 
countries,  such  a.s  my  amendment  does  in 
the  case  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
This  is  important,  I  believe,  because  the 
clause  in  the  general  sense  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  never  been  implemented  by 
the  State  Department.  Despite  Nasser's 
repeated  aggressive  actions,  the  State 
Department  has  failed  to  label  Na-sser  an 
aggressor  and  refused  to  suspend  aid  to 
his  country.  That  is  because.  I  believe 
the  present  all-inclusive,  general  clause 
is  just  that — all  too  inclusive  and  too 
general. 

Now,  by  naming  Nassers  United  Arab 
Republic  individually,  and  by  inserting 
this  specific  antiaggressor  section — my 
amendment,  as  it  amends  the  gentle- 
man's— will  place  the  burden  upon  the 
State  Department  to  prove  that  Nasser  is 
not  an  aggressor  nation.  They  must 
prove  that  the  United  Arab  Republic  Is 
not  fomenting  strife  In  the  Middle  East. 
or  elsewhere  if  he  wishes  to  earn  any  aid 
from  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  unique  for 
Congress  to  single  out  nations  in  the 
Foreign  A.ssistance  Act.  No  less  than  19 
nations  are  mentioned  specifically  by 
Congress  which  are  not  permitted  to 
receive  US  aid. 

In  fact,  we  have  in  the  past  singled  out 
the  United  Arab  Republic  itself.  I  reier 
you  to  the  amendment  this  House 
adopted  by  voice  vote  on  June  9,  on  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryan),  restricting  title  I  sales 
of  food  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
under  the  Pood  for  Freedom  Act.  I  a. so 
refer  you  to  last  year's  P'oreign  Assl;t- 
ance  Appropriations  Act.  expired  as  of 
June  30.  which  in  a  fashion  very  similar 
to  the  gentleman's  amendment,  imposed 
restrictions  on  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

Secondly.  Presidential  reports  and  de- 
terminations submitted  to  the  Congress 
are  an  accepted  procedure  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  I  refer  you  to  sec- 
tions 512.  620  'D  and  'j'  among  many 
others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  phrase  "essential  to 
the  national  interest'  is  the  language 
accepted  In  existing  limiting  legislation. 
It  is  used  in  the  restriction  on  aid  to 
certain  other  countries.  It  is  used  al.so 
in  both  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act  and  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations  Act  to 
which  I  just  referred. 

But  that  phrase  in  Itself  is  much  too 
broad,  and  leaves  too  many  loopholes, 
which  have  in  some  Instances  been  taken 
advantage  of. 

That  Is  why  I  am  trying  through  the 
language  of  my  amendment  to  close 
escape  hatches  and  require  the  President 
to  submit  specific  findings  to  Congress. 
My  amendment  will  include  additional 
restrictions  and  closely  defined  areas  for 
exemptions. 

For  the  reasons  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  'Vork  and  by  many  of 
us  during  the  general  debate  on  the  bill. 


I  would  not  take  the  time  now  to  list 
the  numerous  indictments  against  Nasser 
and  why.  if  we  have  any  self-respect  as 
a  nation,  we  should  eliminate  the  United 
Arab  Republic  from  our  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

No  one  is  less  entitled  to  our  aid,  and 
no  one  has  made  more  of  a  mockery  of 
our  program  than  the  Egyptian  dictator. 

In  view  of  these  contmulng  transsres- 
sions  on  the  part  of  this  "Castro  of  the 
Nile."  I  can  see  no  possible  justification 
for  the  United  States  furnishing  a  single 
dime  to  the  United  Arab  Reptiblic. 

■With  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
before  the  House,  and  with  the  Inclu- 
sion of  my  amendment,  we  can  finally 
serve  notice  on  Nasser,  and  to  the  State 
Department,  that  we  no  longer  tolerate 
flagrant  misu.se  of  our  funds — nor  do  we 
plan  to  underwrite  aggression  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
long  overdue  but  crucial  suspension  of 
aid  to  an  aggressor  nation  and  to  vote 
for  my  amendment  and  then  for  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Kcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
FarbsteinI  and  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI,  which 
prohibits  a.ssistance  under  this  act  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  except  under 
clearly  defined  circumstances.  Under 
the  propo.sed  amendments  any  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  would  be  pro- 
hibited unless  the  President  finds  not 
only  that  such  assistance  is  e.ssential  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
but  he  must  also  find  that  such  a.ssistance 
will  not  encourage  aggressive  actions  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  In  addition 
under  the  proposed  amendment  the  Pres- 
ident must  report  within  30  days  after 
such  findings  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Last  year  I  supported  and  voted  for 
an  amendment  to  the  1965  agriculture 
appropriations  supplemental  bill  which 
prohibited  the  financing  of  shipments  of 
agricultural  products  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  The  other  Chamber,  in  its  wis- 
dom, added  to  this  amendment  the  lan- 
guage which  allowed  the  President  to  au- 
thorize such  .sales  where  he  determined 
such  sales  to  be  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States.  When  the  confer- 
ence report  reached  the  House  floor,  the 
Senate  version  of  the  ban  was  approved 
by  the  House,  by  overwhelming  voice 
vote.  I  supported  the  Senate  version  of 
the  ban. 

As  I  stated  in  the  House  at  that  time, 
Februar>'  9.  1965: 

Mr  Speaker,  my  position  with  respect  to 
aid  to  Egypt  and  otlier  countries  dedicated 
to  a  course  of  world  aggression  remains  one 
of  strong  oppositron.  I  Joined  my  colleague* 
when  we  expressed  this  feeling  as  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  last  week  by  voting  to  cut 
off  shipments  of  surplus  food  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 


The  question  before  the  House  yester- 
day, Monday.  February  8.  1965.  was  not 
one  of  reafl&ming  this  po.iitlon  or  chanp- 
Ing  It.  Rather,  the  question  was  whether 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  should  be  ex- 
pressed In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  tra- 
ditional separation  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  sphere  of  foreign  affairs  rite 
amendments  added  by  the  other  body  ls 
one  acceptable  to  me  as  it  was  acceptabje 
to  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 

I  would  not  want  to  see  the  hands  of 
the  President  tied  because  of  our  expres- 
Bion  of  opposition.  It  is  more  fitting  to 
convey  our  feeling  to  the  Chief  Exectuive 
without  impairing  the  flexible  position  re- 
quired to  negotiate  with  other  countries. 
Tlie  other  question  before  the  House  w.ts 
whether  to  tie  the  hands  of  our  commit- 
tej  going  into  conference  on  the  bill 

Our  feelings  have  been  conveyed  ui  a 
respon.sible  manner  Let  us  hope  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  will  understand  its 
full   meaning  and  significance. 

I  have  actively  participated  with  my 
colleague,  Congressman  Farbstein,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Forcisn 
Affairs,  and  my  colleague.  Congre.s.srnan 
Halpern.  in  the  preparation  of  three 
amendments. 

The  language  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ments before  the  Hou.se  today  goes  even 
further  and  strengthens  the  ban  on  aid 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  by  requir- 
ing the  President  to  report  his  findings 
within  30  days,  and  that  any  such  aid  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  will  not  be  used  for 
aggressive  purposes. 

The  burden  will  be  on  the  President  to 
ju.stify  his  action  to  the  Congress  wiiile 
tlie  constitutional  power  of  the  President 
to  manage  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Na- 
tion will  not  be  violated. 

On  the  broader  question  of  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  our  military 
a.ssistance  program  in  general.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  disappointment  in  tlie 
continuing  arms  races  in  various  area,s 
of  the  world.  We  must  not  permit  our 
aid  to  be  diverted  so  as  to  encourage  .u- 
gression  or  subversion.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  support  those  who  represent  tiie 
hope  for  peace  in  the  world. 

I  have  supported  our  economic  aid  pro- 
grams in  the  Near  East  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  world  in  order  to  assist  tlie 
economic  development  of  areas  whicli  aic 
unstable  and  in  order  to  achieve  peace 
and  stability  throughout  the  world  I 
continue  to  believe  that  you  cannot 
change  the  politics  of  a  hungry  man. 

While  we  have  made  strides  in  as.si.'^t- 
ing  the  economic  development  in  the 
Near  East  through  our  economic  aid 
program,  the  people  of  that  area  contin- 
ue to  .suffer  as  a  result  of  the  arms  race, 
and  the  ag.gre.ssive  attitudes  of  the  Unit- 
ed Arab  Republic.  Massive  shipments  of 
arms  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  to  other  Arab  State.-; 
have  escalated  the  arms  race  and  as  a 
result  of  Increasing  the  defense  require- 
ments of  the  nations  in  the  area,  furtiier 
economic  progress  has  been  and  is  'oe- 
ing  hampered. 

Because  of  the  belligerent  attitudes 
and  aggressive  actions  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments now  before  this  Committee  are 
neces.sary  and  also  because  of  the  in- 
creased activities  of  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Front  the  amendments  are  time- 


ly. By  pa.ssing  the.se  amendments,  Con- 
gress will  have  spoken  out  In  clear  terms 
and  the  executive  branch  will  retain  the 
constitutional  responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing foreign  affairs,  while  at  the  same 
time  meeting  its  obligation  to  report  to 
Congress  the  findings  we  must  have  to 
justify  further  assistance  to  the  United 
Aiab  Republic. 

I  believe  the  amendments  are  sound 
a:id  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues from  New  York  in  urging  their 
adoption  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
w  ho  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  HAU>ERN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tlnsuished  gentleman  from  New  York. 
my  able  colleague  from  the  Borough  of 
Queens  [Mr.  AddabboI. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  in 
support  of  the  principles  contained  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Leonard  Farbstein,  and  for  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Halpern,  to  H.R.  15750,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1966. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  express  my 
opposition  to  further  extension  of  aid 
to  those  countries  which  have  been  dam- 
aging our  Nation's  policy  interests  and 
materially  have  been  disrupting  peace 
throughout  the  world.  In  whatever  form 
it  might  be.  assistance  abroad  becomes 
definitely  an  arm  of  American  foreign 
policy.  We  do  not  wish  that  newly  free 
states,  who  are  weak  and  insecure  at 
the  present  time,  to  lean  too  heavily 
upon  enemy  forces,  as  we  are  a  civilized 
nation  and  one  of  our  foremost  endeav- 
ors at  this  time  is  to  extend  our  knowl- 
edge and  surplus  commodities  to  meet 
human  wants.  However,  on  the  other 
hand  we  do  not  wish  those  countries 
presently  receiving  our  aid  to  abuse  such 
by  diverting  its  resources  to  war  engage- 
ment and  making  It  possible  to  avoid  the 
cruel  Internal  demands  which  ari.se.  In 
this  sense,  the  soimdness  of  American 
aid,  I  feel,  has  already  been  damaged  by 
countries  such  as  the  Ur^ited  Arab 
Republic. 

As  an  illustration,  a  few  weeks  ago.  a 
visitor  to  this  country,  Saudi  Arabia's 
King  Faisal  made  a  derogatory  state- 
ment in  answer  to  a  question  asked  of 
him  as  to  what  country  he  regarded  as 
his  worse  enemy — the  United  Arab  Re- 
public or  Israel  when  he  replied  that 
Et'yptians  remained  the  brethren  of  the 
Saudis.  Jews  from  outside  Israel,  he  was 
quoted  as  saying,  had  taken  over  the 
home  of  the  Palestine  Arabs  and  were 
therefore  guilty  of  aggression.  Is  this 
not  a  hostile  attitude  to  take  after 
receiving  aid  from  us?  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  mentioning  here  that  I  be- 


lieve all  of  us  admire  the  contributions 
those  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  given  to 
us  here  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
tliroughout  the  world. 

I  feel  because  of  the  specific  section  of 
this  bill  concerning  U.S.  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  a  need  is  necessary  for 
this  amendment  to  delineate  precisely 
our  policy  toward  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. Therefore.  I  support  whole- 
heartedly the  stand  taken  by  these  two 
distinguislied  gentlemen  from  New  York, 
in  their  respective  amendments  on  this 
subject. 

I  wish  to  commend  at  this  time  the 
outstanding  work  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  done,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  said  committee, 
in  presenting  this  important  bill  to  us 
today. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  should  like  to 
a  short  statement  in  connection  with  the 
remarks  made  by  my  distinguished  and 
beloved  friend.  I  know  that  this  bill 
contains  only  a  very  small  sum  of  money 
for  the  United  Arab  Republic,  but  a  con- 
tract may  be,  and  probably  will  be, 
signed  with  Mr.  Nasser,  insofar  as  the 
sale  of  surplus  foods  under  Public  Law 
480  is  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  I  take  exception  to  re- 
marks of  our  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Commlti:.ee. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  able  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from'  New  York.  Con- 
gressman Farbstein.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  fully  consistent  with  the 
policy  embodied  in  the  legislation  before 
us.  It  is  a  part  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion that  our  Government  has  con- 
sciously endeavored  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination and  to  promote  respect  for 
the  rights  of  all  our  citizens. 

We  have  followed  this  policy  in  our  do- 
mestic affairs  and  we  have  made  it  ajn 
Integral  part  of  our  approach  to  other 
nations. 

We  have  advocated  and  supported  all 
the  peoples'  right  to  self-determination. 

We  have  come  out  openly 'against  poli- 
cies of  discrimination,  whether  such  dis- 
crimination is  based  on  race,  color,  or 
creed. 

And  we  have  included  an  expression 
on  this  point  in  the  statement  of  policy 
which  is  contained  in  section  102  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  simply  carries  out  the 
principle  whioh  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lished in  our  foreign  policy  for  many 
years.  It  is  a  soimd  principle  and  one 
which  gives  outward  expression  to  our 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  all  men. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


I  should  like  to  pursue  further  the 
statement  I  started  to  make  earlier. 

I  started  to  say.  when  the  time  expired, 
that  coiisideration  is  being  given  now  to 
a  renewal  of  a  contract  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  Public  Law  480. 

Tlie  language  of  the  amendment,  and 
as  contained  in  the  other  amendments 
referring  to  Public  Law  480  suggests  that 
no  a.ssistance  be  given  unlei's  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  it  is  essential  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  Stales. 

That  is  all  right  with  me.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill,  however,  even  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted — and  I  under- 
stand it  lias  been  accepted  on  both 
sides — to  prevent  any  development  loans 
from  being  made  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public if  the  President  finds  it  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

I  want  to  put  all  of  those  who  have  the 
authority  to  make  any  agreements,  inso- 
far as  development  loans  are  concerned, 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the 
sale  of  surplus  foods  under  Public  Law 
480.  that  we  in  this  Congress,  on  both 
sides,  as  I  said  earlier,  look  with  disgust 
upon  the  activities  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

The  statement  of  the  chairman  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  flag  waving  is  not  cor- 
rect. I  believe  this  is  serious  business 
and  that  mature  consideration  be  given 
before  we  make  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment to  aid  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
keeping  in  mind  the  feelings  of  the  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  the  amendment  I 
just  offered  whiclvwas  accepted  imani- 
mously  as  amended  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  HalpernI.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Tenzer)  for  the  assistance  he  has 
rendered  in  this  and  also  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  i  Mrs.  Kelly  ]  for 
her  support  and  the  numerous  others  in 
the  House  who  echo  my  sentiments. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
Ih  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  !Mr.  Farbstein]. 

Before  the  United  States  enters  into 
commitments  to  supply  additional  food 
to  Nasser,  the  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  record. 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  during 
the  last  se\eral  months  Nasser's  words 
an(i  acts  have  been  somewhat  less  ob- 
jectionable than  in  previous  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic continues  to  draw  on  its  very  limited 
resources  to  build  up  its  militaiT  estab- 
lishment. All  of  the  resources  of  Egypt 
are  needed  to  improve  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  poverty  stricken  people  of 
that  country-  They  should  not  be  used 
to  accelerate  an  arm.s  race  to  the  detri- 
ment not  only  of  the  people  of  thi  United 
Arab  Republic  but  to  all  of  the  people 
of  the  Near  East. 

Nasser  continues  to  cultivate  the 
U.S.S.R.  His  policy  apparently  con- 
tinues to  be  to  put  pressure  on  the 
United  Stales  to  assist  hin»  by  threaten- 
ing to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 
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The  Egypiian  Army  is  still  In  Yemen, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  with- 
drawal of  these  forces  Is  being  accel- 
erated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
should  be  firm  with  the  Government  of 
the  Uiuted  Arab  Republic  rather  than 
follow  a  policy  of  appeasemenL  If  Nas- 
ser wants  to  be  friendly  and  cooperative. 
let  us  reciprocate  14  he  wants  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies  and 
publicize  unfriendly  statements  about 
the  United  States  and  our  policifts.  let 
him  maJce  his  own  way  witliout  our  help. 

There  have  been  numerous  reports  of 
private  ccmversations  witii  offlclai:!  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  who  said  that 
beginning  la3t  fall  Nasser  was  turning 
over  a  new  leaf,  that  he  wanted  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  States. 

In  my  judgment,  the  United  States 
should  pay  more  attention  to  what  Nas- 
ser does  than  to  what  he  or  hto  emis- 
saries say.  Let  us  wal".  xmtJl  his  per- 
formance justifle.s  sucli  action  before 
we  resume  food  shipments. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is 
always  in  considerable  turmoil— the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict :  the  division  In 
the  Arab  world:  and  tlie  constant  prob- 
ing of  the  Soviets  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opening  rt-quires  constant  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  our  dirrtotnats  for 
slufls  in  emphas].s,  prograras.  and  di- 
plomacy while  adherin.?  to  fundamental 
principles  of  U.S.  policies  in  the  Middle 
East 

An  Interestintr  discussion  on  some  of 
the  complexities,  background,  and  ac- 
tions which  are  c<intimially  shifting  in 
the  Middle  East  are  set  forth  in  a  re- 
cent a:"Ucle  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
by  Philip  GejreHn,  which  1  commend  to 
mj-  colleagues: 

I  Prom  the  Wall   Street  Journal,  June   22. 
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AaAB-Wo«UJ   Poiti.— Faisal   Visit  Points  Vi' 

WU)ENING    MlBSAST    RlFT    ALONC    COLD-Wa« 

Line* — Saudi  ARABi*>f  I.,e*bbii  Sbeic.s  Piism 
US.  Stand  on  UAii.  Sovurr  Role  ln  Aiu^a 
Grows — A    New   Rlssiam    Naval   Bask? 

(By  PhiUp  G«ye4iQ) 
Washington — The  Russians  are  on  U>e 
prowl  again  In  the  Vliddle  £a»t,  and  in  a 
manner  which  raises  stuirp  questions  about 
Just  how  fuTidamen tally  the  character  of  the 
Cold  War  may  have  c hang«l. 

The  popvilar  iiotlotis  c'lrrently  have  It  that 
Vietnam  Is  the  really  cnictaJ  conftict;  that 
ln£ilU'ai,K>u  and  subversion  and  guerrilla 
wars  of  liberation  are  the  great  danger,  with 
outright  Communist  take-over  as  their  aim; 
and  that  the  Russians  pose  less  and  leas 
of  a  threat  to  Western  tntereata  while  the 
Chinese  loom  more  and  more  as  Public 
Enemy  No.  1.  Most  top  U.S.  policy-makers 
Hnd  sompthing  to  be   siiid   for  all   thl.=;. 

Btrt  King  Faisal  Ibn  Abdul  Aziz  al  Sand 
Is  here  in  Waahlneton  this  week  to  tell 
President  Johnson  that  his  own  oll-soalced 
kingdom  ol  Saudi  Arabia  aiKl  a  ciutcli  of 
other  Midea&t  monarcbies  are  now  menaced. 
actively  if  Indiroctly.  by  a  growing  Com- 
munist threat  of  Russian  origin,  .^s  King 
Faisal  sees  It,  the  Soviets  are  rapidly  ex- 
panding their  bid  for  influence  over  the 
Arab  "socialists"  running  Egypt.  Syria,  Iraq 
and  .Mgeria,  and  actively  wooing  non-Arab 
but  Moslem  Iran.  Prom  aft  the  evidence, 
the  king  want.«  mrire  resolute  U.S  .iiipport 
for  the  Arab  'coruervatlve*"— notably  Saudi 
Arabia,  Jordan  and  Kuwait— as  a  counter- 
poise. 


UICmF.A8BB  ALARM 

Without  accepting  aU  of  this  asseeament. 
many  Uii.  Go«vemment  experts  and  prlviite 
autlioritles  are  likewise  expreesU^g  Increased 
al.-u-m  over  the  latest  turn  of  Mideast  events. 
To  some,  the  current  scene  Is  all  too  remi- 
niscent of  the  situation  a  Mttle  more  than 
a  decade  ago  when  the  Russians  were  lining 
up  their  ixrvat  deal  with  Egypt's  Caamfil  At>- 
del  Nasser,  nailing  down  grandl<ne  aid  deals 
audi  as  th«  one  for  building  Egypt's  Aa- 
waji  Dam.  aiid  otherwise  plunging  deeply  in- 
to the  struggle  for  influeuce  in  Uie  Arab 
world. 

The  scale  of  Soviet  activity  Is  more  modest 
now.  and  the  approach  is  somewhat  stibtler. 
"Last  time  the  Russians  openly  challenged 
tlie  We.st.  stirred  up  Cold  War  tensions,  scared 
the  Syrians  Into  union  with  Egypt,  wound 
up  alienating  Mr  Nasser  and  almost  wrecked 
Cieir  own  catise."  "-eciUs  one  US  veteran 
dlpUjmat.  'This  time  they're  moving  on 
little  cat's  feet  Instead  of  be:u-'s  paws.'" 

But  intelligence  report*  and  other  glcin- 
tngs  leave  no  doubt  of  quickening  Russian 
interest  and  activity.  In  part,  the  evidence 
shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  Russian  Mid- 
east effort  in  recent  years,  includmt;  the 
striking-up  of  trade  relations  with  even  such 
staunchly  anti-Commuiilst  nations  as  Ku- 
waat.  the  beginnings  of  a  major  eoonouuc 
collatx.)ration  with  traditinnally  pro-Western 
Iran  ffeaturlng  $260  nillilon  In  Soviet  credit 
to  build  a  steel  mill,  in  exchange  for  Rus- 
sian aeeess  10  Irrvnian  natural  ga»> :  ,1  per.eral 
Increase  In  Russian  diplomatic,  economic 
and  military  mi.sions  (at  last  count,  some 
Iwo-Uilrds  of  all  Soviet  military  ami  tech- 
nical j>ersoniiel  overseas  were  in  the  Mideast) ; 
and.  according  to  some  analysts,  aii  ab- 
normally high  proportion  of  former  Intelli- 
gence spectall.Tts  in  key  posttlons  In  Rtisslan 
embassies  In  the  Arab  world  (by  one  count. 
5  of  the  11  Soviet  ambassadors  to  .'\rab  states 
are   onetime    In  tell  licence   operatives). 

MIW    KKO    ACTTVIXY 

But  there  are  also  sJpns  of  a  recent  spurt 
ill  the  Russians'  activity,  timed  with  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygin's  visit  to  Cairo  last  month. 

Item:  Though  few  resiilts  of  that  visit 
were  revealed,  many  experts  are  convinced 
the  Soviet  chief  nailed  down  arrangements 
for  Egyptian  repair-and-miuntenance  facil- 
ities for  R'Ofislan  warships  and  some,  re- 
portedly Including  King  Faisal,  fear  that  ac- 
tual n.Tval  bases  for  Russia  may  ultimately 
be  involved  At  the  least,  this  could  mean 
warm -water  ports  for  Soviet  naval  vessels  In 
a  p^ixt  of  tiie  world  where  the  U  S.  Sixth  Fleet 
now  operates  without  challenge. 

Item:  Mr.  Kosygln  aimoet  certainly  used 
the  Influence  of  Russia,  as  ilie  principal  un- 
derwriter 0/  Egyptian  economic  development 
to  encourage  Mr  Nasser  to  carry  on  with  his 
fruitless,  stalemated  "war"  on  behalf  of  Yem- 
en's reptibllcan  government.  Mr.  Nassers 
United  Arab  Republic  (the  UAR  Is  no  longer 
'■united"  with  anytKxly  since  the  rupture 
wlUi  Syria)  has  as  many  as  70.000  soldiers 
conunJtted  to  stamp  out  the  stubk>orn  re- 
sistance of  the  royal  Yemeni  royalist  forces. 
Russia's  real  motive,  many  onlookers  be- 
lieve. Is  to  keep  Mr  Nasser  actively  engaged 
on  the  tip  of  the  Arabian  Penln.5tila  until  the 
British  pull  out  of  Aden,  next  door  to  Yem- 
en, leaving  that  British  stronghold  and  the 
affiliated  Soutb  Arabian  Federation  vulner- 
able to  possible  Nasserlte  liiroftds  a  few  years 
from  now. 

Item:  Soviet  propaganda  lately  has  been 
trumpeting,  and  Soviet  diplomacy  has  been 
busily  promoting,  the  cause  of  "Arab  social- 
ism "  with  mixed  success.  Iraq  and  Algwia. 
for  example  have  so  far  stood  aloof  from  any 
tlgln  "Arab  socialist"  eatral.  But  Russian  ef- 
forts to  promote  improved  relations  between 
tlie  UAR  and  Syria's  new,  arch-leftist  gov- 
ernment, which  boasts  at  least  one  avowed 
Communist  in  the  cabinet,  show  more  signs 


ol  progreas.  Despite  mutual  suspicions  and 
hard  feelings  growing  out  of  the  collapse  t: 
their  short-lived  union,  both  sides  have  betis 
obediently  trying  to  patch  things  up,  smcj 
being  urged  publicly  to  do  so  by  the  Soviets 
last  month. 

By  way  of  Increasing  the  Russian  "pres- 
ence" in  Syria,  as  well  as  Russian  leverage 
Moscow  has  Just  promised  the  new  Syri..:i 
government  up  to  $100  million  in  credu.-  •, , 
liuance  a  start  on  a  new  dam  on  the  i,  :■ 
phrates  which  Soviet  propagandists  arc  p:.,. 
moting  as  "another  Aswan." 

The  aim  in  ail  this,  as  meet  U.S.  experts 
see  it.   Is  not   the   classic   Communist  t.Tke- 
over.     Only   in   .'r^yria   are    local   Communiii 
much   in  evidence.     Instead,   the   imniecii,  • 
objective    is    to   stir    dissension    in    gecer,.; 
and.  in  particular,  to  provoke  an  open.  '..,>- 
lent  quarrel  between  the  so-called  Arab  nu- 
tlonalists.  with  their  Marxist  economic  dr.-- 
trlnes,  and  the  monarchies,  whose  allegi  •.•i'> 
Is  largely   with   the   Western   "Imperlaji.'.: 
By   sharpening   this   struggle,   the    RustiuL^ 
could   hope,   fir.st,    to   force   the   US.   to   tak- 
sides  openly  and  decisively  with  the  ancle;.: 
"conservative"     kingdoms     and     shlekdc:y. 
Tvhi'e  the  Soviets  ride  the  socialist  "wa\o  0: 
the  future."     The  theory,  of  cour.se.  Is  t!;.r 
the  Litter  would  in  time  turn  otit  to  be  t!.- 
winning  side. 

Ultimately,  as  this  strate^  Is  projected  bv 
,"na!ysts  here,  the  hope  would  be  to  expand 
Russian  Influence  over  the  entire  Mide.;.: 
This  could  enhance  Soviet  military  power  1  is 
with  naval  bases)  .  More  important,  it  could 
give  Russia  heavy  Influence.  If  not  outrif;iii 
control,  over  the  production  and  marketins 
of  Mideast  oil  to  consumers  in  the  West 
"The  RuBslajis  don't  need  Arab  oil  for  it* 
own  sake."  says  one  U.S.  authority.  "But 
they'd  dearly  love  to  dictate  the  terms  un- 
der which  we  get  it." 

Something  eLse  the  Soviets  might  or  might 
not  welcome  Is  the  effect  all  this  could  have 
on  the  basic  .^rab-Israell  dispute  which  ciiti 
across  all  other  Mideast  conflicts.  Gettir.ir 
tied  inextricably  to  the  Mldea.st  kings  and 
iiiieiks  would  be  awkward  enough  for  the 
U.S.  But  if  the  Arab  "revolullonarie;, ' 
should  wind  up  as  the  wave  of  the  futu.-e 
and  sweep  over  the  remaining  "conserv.Ttive" 
stronghold."!,  the  US.  could  wind  up  In  ftf 
Mideast  as  the  champion  of  Israel  and  h'*:'' 
else,  with  the  Soviets  In  the  comer  of  thos» 
pledged  to  "Palestine  liberation"  by  force 
The  upehot  could  be  a  US-Soviet  confron- 
tation on  an  Issue  neither  wants  to  figh' 
about. 

DREAD     OF     "POUARIZATION" 

Nobody  Is  saying  that  things  actually  will 
turn  otit  this  way.  But  dread  of  the  ver.- 
"polari!!atlon"  the  Soviets  now  seem  to  b" 
prormiUng.  with  visible  succe.ss.  has  be<'r 
the  major  motivation  ol  U  .S.  policy  in  the 
Mideast  in  recent  years.  The  whole  purp^sf 
has  been  to  tresit  each  country  case-by-a.sf 
and  try  to  get  along  with  all  of  them,  raliitr 
than  Invite  formal  antl-Communlst  alliance 
on!y  with  friendly,  staunchly  pro-Wp?terr. 
Mideast  state.s,  as  wa.s  done  In  the  Eisen- 
hower days. 

Against  this  backdrop  the  FaJ?:iI  visit  hrr" 
takes  on  added  .slgniflca.nce.  for  Its  timint! 
could  scarcely  have  been  less  opportii;  f 
Quite  by  accident  { tlie  visit  originally  'x-^ 
planned  for  a  year  and  a  half  ago) .  the  Saudi 
leader  is  arriving  at  a  moment  when  most  of 
the  nasty  things  that  Mr  Nasser  and  the 
Soviets  are  saying  about  him  have  at  Ie.iJit 
a  ring  of  truth. 

He  has  Just  received  a  batch  of  U  S 
ground-to-air  Hiwk  mi.sBlies  luid  British 
Liglitning  Jets  and  shortly  will  have  sAue 
1,500  US,  and  British  technicians  on  h".;iti 
to  help  him  handle  this  new  weaponry.  He 
is  loudly  propounding  a  new  appro.^ch  t'"' 
"Islamic  solidarity"  which  Mr.  Na.wer  Is  ."»" 
loudly  denouncing  as  an  "Impertalist"  effort 
to  construct  a  new  kind  of  antl-Cooimuni^; 
Baghdad  Pact. 
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.\nd  now,  here  Is  King  Faisal  in  Washlng- 
;  ,:i  asking  for  more  specific  assurances  of 
V  .s  supp>ort.  By  some  accounts,  the  king 
w.iiits  the  U  S.  to  cut  further  aid  to  the  UAR 
iiiitil  President  Nasser  takes  his  troops  out  of 
■i'f'nen.  A  six-month.  $55  million  surplus 
:  uKi  agreement  with  the  UAR  expires  at  the 
er.il  of  this  mc  nth.  though  food  shipments 
i;:.aer  its  terms  will  stretch  into  the  fall. 
Mr  Nasser  urgently  needs  the  food  He  Is 
heivily  In  debt  to  Russia  for  arms  and  Is 
rr-.tically  short  of  foreign  exchange  to  buy 
;j,>dstulTs  elsewhere  What  he  would  really 
i:kp  IS  another  long-term  food  deal  similar  to 
J  -.liree-year  arrangement  which  the  Johnson 
.JiLlniinistratlon  refused  to  renew  a  year  ago; 
-.lif  intent  was  to  pressure  Mr.  Nasser  into 
s,:tling  the  Yemen  conflict  and  adopting  a 
cpiu-rally  less  hostile  attitude  toward  tlie  US. 

The  word  is  that  the  king  also  wants  this 
c.itiiitry  to  define  more  precisely  the  clrcum- 
st.inces  under  which  It  would  come  to  S.iudl 
.^r.lbla's  aid  In  the  event  of  a  UAR  attack 

PROMISES   COt'LD    BE    DANGEROUS 

r  S  officials  are  disinclined  to  meet  either 
:,'.  tliese  demands.  For  one  thing,  the  Ken- 
:;edy  Administration  committed  the  U.S.  In 
ISGJ  to  help  defend  the  Saudis  against  ag- 
^Tcs.'iion.  More  precise  promises  could  be 
diiigerous  simply  because  the  Saudis  them- 
stlvcs  are  Involved  in  helping  the  Yemeni 
roy.iUsts  and  the  fighting  could  be  carried  all 
too  easily  across  the  Saudi-Yemen  frontier 
under  circumstances  that  might  make  it  dlffl- 
cult  to  tell  Just  who  was  at  fault. 

But  Mideast  "polarization"  Is  the  major 
argument  for  caution,  the  policymakers  con- 
tend. Too  close  U.S.  alignment  with  Saudi 
.\r:ibia  would  only  advance  the  process,  as.  of 
ci.ur.se,  would  an  abrupt  cut-off  of  aid  to  the 
l".\R  Yet  President  Johnson  is  m  a  box. 
King  Faisal's  pitch  Is  bound  to  have  powerful 
uppeal  In  Congress,  where  sentiment  Is  al- 
ready strong  for  cutting  off  foreign  aid  to  all 
but  the  most  worthy.  pro-Western,  antl- 
Onimunlst  recipients. 

The  upshot  Is  likely  to  be  a  compromise 
u:npn  the  Saudi  king  and  the  U.S.  President 
aiiid  up  their  conversations  today.  The  U.S. 
c  n.mltment  to  Saudi  defense  will  probably 
be  reaffirmed,  privately  If  not  publicly.  The 
icnolty  question  of  aid  to  Mr.  Nasser  will  be 
:efi  in  Umbo  It  has  no  place  In  any  public 
resume  of  the  Johnson -Faisal  huddling.  Prl- 
laU'ly.  the  king  may  be  given  some  assur- 
ances that  U.S.  food  aid  to  Mr  Nasser  will  be 
doled  out  on  a  month-to-month  basis.  If  al 
ul'..  lifter  the  present  agreement  runs  out  In 
an  ftfort  to  continue  the  pressure  on  Mr. 
N.isser  to  adopt  a  more  conciliatory  tack 

But  King  Faisal  may  well  be  asked  to 
pledge  that  the  Saudis  also  will  be  a  bit  more 
concilatory  in  a  fresh  effort  to  solve  the 
Yemen  mess.  Most  officials  here  contend 
tti.it  King  Faisal  w!is  as  responsible  as  Mr. 
N".i5.ser  for  the  collapse  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  men  last  November  which  was 
.v.ipposed  to  lead  to  a  settlement  in  the 
Yemen.  One  possible  first  step:  An  arrange- 
T.ti.t  by  which  Saudi  Arabia  might  cooperate 
:;.  .1  new  plan  to  provide  surplus  U.S.  food 
to  both  sides  In  the  Yemen  war.  The  hope 
L=.  that  such  a  move  might  not  only  help 
e.ise  famine  conditions  In  the  Yemen  but 
perti.ips  Improve  the  atmosphere  for  a  re- 
newed try  at  a  political  settlement 

None  of  this,  however,  offers  any  guaran- 
'.<e  of  healing  the  Faisal-Nasser  breach  or  of 
exiling  the  wider  "polailzatlon"  threat  in  the 
Mideast.  The  Soviet  hold  on  Mr.  Nasser  Is 
f'-roiig  King  Faisal,  according  to  some  who 
i^njw  him.  may  well  believe  that  economic 
tli.Mrp.ss  within  the  UAR,  coupled  with  the 
striiins  of  the  Yemen  campaign,  may  well 
br.ng  Nasser  down — and  that  this  Is  a  com- 
pelling argument  for  a  continuing  hard  line. 

Meantime,  the  Soviets  can  be  counted  on 
Ui  u.se  their  Influence  to  fuel  the  wider  inter- 
necine Arab  strife.  Whether  this  effort  will 
ni  itch  In  scope  the  first  big.  postwar  Ru.ssian 


drive  In  the  Mideast,  begun  in  1954,  is  still 
ImpKJssible  to  say.  "But  I  wouldn't  sneer  at 
a  man  who  argued  it  w.as  "another  1954'." 
says  one  knowledgeable  US.  diplomat.  "Id 
listen  Intently." 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentlemen  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Farbstei.n  and  Mr.  HalpernI  for  render- 
ing a  fine  public  service  and  especially 
so  our  chairman,  llie  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  TMr.  Morgan!,  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton  1, 
who  have  accepted  this  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  amend- 
ment has  been  agreed  to  by  both  sides, 
and  I  urge  that  in  the  interest  of  time 
we  move  along  and  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  R'^'AN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  consistently 
urged  that  this  House  make  perfectly 
clear  our  intent  that  there  be  no  eco- 
nomic as.sistance  or  agricultural  aid 
under  the  Public  Law  480  program  and 
now  the  new  food-for-freedom  program 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  Chaii'maii,  yesterday  I  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  pending  bill,  stressing  the 
imixirtance  of  foreign  aid  as  an  ally  in 
a  dynamic  foreign  policy  and  its  role 
in  assisting  the  developing  nations  to 
achieve  economic  independence  and  self- 
sustaining  growth.  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  United  States  ha^  an  obligation  to 
help  relieve  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  developing  world.  At 
the  same  time,  our  economic  assistance 
should  not  be  abused,  and  the  program 
must  be  administered  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace  and  stability.  Certainly  our 
aid  must  not  be  allowed  to  subsidize 
arigression. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  economic  aid  and 
Public  Law  480  assistaAce  not  be  granted 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  as  long  as 
she  continues  to  threaten  Israel  and 
carry  on  aggression  in  the  Middle  East. 
Congress  has  wntten  language  into  the 
foreign  aid  bill  expressing  this  as  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

The  United  Arab  Republic,  formerly 
Egypt,  has  been  threatening  Israel  ever 
since  that  democracy  gained  its  inde- 
pendence. The  United  Arab  Republic 
has  invaded  Yemen  and  is  currently 
carrying  on  aggressive  action  against 
that  nation.  More  recently.  Nasser  has 
threatened  invasion  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  1963  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
was  amended  to  Include  section  620 
which  provided  that  no  assistance  was  to 
be  provided  to  any  country  which  the 
President  finds  is  engaging  In,  or  pre- 
paring for.  aggressive  military  efforts  di- 
rected against  any  country  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  or  any  other  act. 

It  is  clear  from  the  report,  the  debate 
in  1963,  and  debates  in  later  years  on 
the  floor  that  this  so-called  aggressor 
nation  clause  was  directed  against  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

In  addition,  in  1964.  Public  Law  480 
was  amended  to  provide  that  no  sales 
shall   be   made    to   any   country   if   the 


President  finds  such  country  is  "an 
aggressor  in  a  military  sense  against  any 
country  having  diplomatic  relations  ■with 
the  United  States."  Again  the  clear  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  was  to  deny  aid  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

When  the  Slate  Department  failed  to 
Implement  that  intent,  we  again 
amended  Public  Law  480  in  1965  to  make 
the  prohibition  even  more  specific.  It 
read: 

No  sale  under  title  I  of  this  act  shall  be 
made  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  sale  Is 
essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Only  last  month,  on  June  9.  the  House 
adopted  my  amendment  to  the  new  food- 
for-freedom  bill  to  prevent  food  sales 
to  the  United  Arab  Pvcpublic  unless  the 
President  determines  such  sales  to  be 
in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  face  of  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  Congress,  the  United 
Arab  Republic  has  continued  to  receive 
economic  assistance  and  agricultural 
conmiodities  under  Public  Law  480. 
Time  and  again,  the  Slate  Department 
has  flaunted  congressional  intent. 

Under  the  pending  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  Amendments  economic  assistance 
will  be  continued  for  fiscal  year  1967  and 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee's  report 
expresses  the  view  that : 

Economic  assistance  should  be  withheld 
from  countries  w'hlch  persist  In  policies  of 
belligerence  and  in  preparation  for  their 
execution. 

This  is  certainly  correct.  This  lan- 
guage Is  aimed  at  Egypt,  but  the  bill  itself 
does  not  mention  that  country.  This 
must  be  spelled  out.  Therefore.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  and  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  ludicrous  for  this 
Nation  to  allow  itself  to  pay  for  both  sides 
of  an  armed  conflict.  We  should  rather 
use  our  aid  in  an  effort  to  end  these  con- 
flicts. The  most  direct  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  keep  American  iaid  from  those 
nations  which  maintain  aggressive  poli- 
cies 

The  pending  bill  also  Includes  a  pto- 
vision  which  prohibits  aid  to  nations 
which  officially  participate  in  interna- 
tional conferences  called  to  plan  activi- 
ties involving  insurrection  or  subversion 
against  the  United  States  or  against 
coim  tries  receiving  United  States  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  urge  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  State  to  heed  the 
will  of  Congress  on  this  issue. 

The  past  intent  of  Congress  is  unequiv- 
ocal, but  It  has  been  frustrated  by  the 
administration.  Despite  the  obvious 
ffict  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
has  carried  on,  is  carrj'ing  on.  and  plans 
to  continue  to  carry  on  aggre.s,sion 
against  her  neighbors,  especially  the 
State  of  Israel,  the  State  Department  has 
continued  to  send  aid  to  that  nation. 
The  State  Department  is  not  unaware  of 
what  Is  happening  in  the  Middle  East 
It  has  deliberately  ignored  the  Congress 
in  its  decisions  on  Egyptian  aid 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  remember  Nas- 
ser's statement  that  the  United  States 
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could  take  its  aid  and  go  '•jump  In  a  few — certainly  he  Is  not  any  sort  of  ally  He  stated  four  times  In  1965,  and  again 

lake."    One   would    think  the  message  of  the  Umted  States.  this  year,  that  war  with  Israel  is  Inevi- 

was  clear  enouRh.  It  is  difllcult  to  conceive  by  any  stretch  table. 

Here  is  a  breakdown  of  the  aid  that  of  the  Imagination  how  aid  to  sucii  a  man  He  has  attacked  our  policies  In  Vitt- 

has  gone  to  Egypt  through  fiscal  year  will  be  in   the  national  interest  of  the  nam. 

1965:  United  States.    By  his  past  performance  He  encourage*  Arab  refugees  to  be- 

„      ,                                             .-o  inn  rinn  we  all  know  that  all  further  aid  will  tzet  lleve  that  they  will  destroy  Israel  and  hr 

ijoans                 - 103  200.000  u.s  l.s  more  denunciations,  more  burned  arms  them. 

Surplus  foods  -rriimmm      sso.voo.ooo  libraries,    and   more    agres.«!lon.      There-  He  harasses  our  British  allies  In  Aden. 

Eximbank  loanilllllllllll.        47.800.000  fore,  I  enthusiastically  back  the  amend-  He  still  bars  Israeli  shipping  from  the 

Other  ---       11,100.000  ments  offered  by  my  colleagues  to  amend  SuezCanal. 

this  vear'.s  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  vote  fund- 
Total 1,080,900.000  Mr.  RYAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  to  nations  which,  like  the  United  Arab 

Mr.  Chairman   It  is  time  to  end  aid  to  the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr.  Republic,  are  engaged  or  threatening  to 

the  United  Arab' Republic.     In  the  past,  KfebsI.  engage  in  armed  aggression, 

our  assistance  has  permitted  that  na-  Mr.  KREBS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 

tion  to  divert  it*  economy  to  the  produc-  support    of    the    amendment    and    the  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Klp- 

tion  of  cotton  which  has  been  bartered  amendment  to  the  amendment,  and  to  fermanI. 

to  Sovtet  Russia  in   return  for  arms —  compliment    both    the    gentlemen    from  Mr.  KUPFERMAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 

which  have  then  been  u.sed  for  armed  New  York  (Mr.  Parbston  and  Mr.  Hal-  ri.se  in  support  of  the  amendment  to  the 

attacks  In  the  Near  East.     This  cycle  pern  1  for  presenting  them  to  this  body,  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Kew 

must  be  halted.  Mr.  RYAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  York    IMr.    HalpernJ.     I   support   both 

Last  month  we  did  begin  to  halt  the  ^''f  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  the  amendment  and  the  addition, 
process.  The  House  on  Juioe  9  voted  to  JoelsonI.  The  minority  views  to  the  reports 
adopt  ray  amendment  to  curb  food  .sales  Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  al.<50  House  Report  No  1651 — of  the  Commit- 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  as  a  part  of  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  and  tec  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.R.  15750.  thf 
the  new  food -for -freedom  program.  At  the  amendment  to  the  amendment.  I  Foreign  A.ssi.stance  Act  of  1966,  at  pasc 
that  time  I  .said  Uiat  neither  our  surplus  have  never  voted  for  any  amendment  to  66  states  as  follows: 
food  program  nor  our  economic  aid  pro-  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  in  the  con-  in  December  1964,  President  Nasser  01  ii.* 
gram  ■"shoukl  be  used  to  subsidize  ag-  duct  of  foreign  policy,  and  I  believe  this  Umteu  Arab  Republic  told  the  united  suafc 
gression  by  nations  which  receive  our  amendment  will  not  tie  his  hand.s  but  in  to  ■Jump  in  the  lake"  because  U.S.  Offinru 
aid."  The  House  concurred,  and  started  effect  will  strengthen  his  hands  m  deal-  l^l'^^^j^'^f''"^,^'"  ^T'f^"!  niJ'' 
to  close  the  rin"  on  Nasser  Let  as  Ing  with  the  UAR.  because  the  UAR  will  ^■t'  Embassy  ibrary  m  Cairo,  r/ic  t;ia,(: 
to  ciusL  tilt,  iiu-,  uii  i.i«aist-i.  i-ici.  u.->  -.  ..v,  *  11  1  •  »  .1.  ■  Arab  Republic  has  been  the  recipient  ol  il  ■ 
tighten  it  today  with  adoption  of  the  know  that  wc  will  Insist  upon  their  re-  080.700.Q00  of  economic  assistance  most  c: 
pending  amendraent-s.  framing  from  aggression.  ,£  since  i960. 

Mr.  WOLtT.     Mr.  Chaiiman,  wiU  the  Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  .>,^vi„„  f^  ^o  two*  ,v,«  „„ 

Pf-nrlprnflii  vit-ld^"  the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr.  It-  ^^  shocking  to  me  that  the  aggrcs- 

gentieman  Mem.                 .      .  ,^  »    .v,  ScheuirI  -sive  actions  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 

gemLman  f  om  n"  YTk^MTw^L^r  M^bHEUER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  agaii.st  its  neighbors,  such  as  Israel,  tha: 

gcntltman  l.om  Nt%v  Yoik  iMr.  wolfti.  .ur,o„rt  of   the  amendment  and   the  great  bastion  of  democracy  in  the  Middk 

Mr.  WOLFF.     Mr.  Chairman  I  ri.se  in  '"  support  01   ine  amenornent  ana   tnt  acainst  thp  United  States  it 

„_^  „f  ,.  „  „^^^^^^„t.  „...,^,^.<^  K„  amendment  to  the  amendment.  r-.u-^t,  anu  abdinsi  me  uniuea  otate.-,  11- 

support  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  ,,,nn«rt  the  mpasiires  to  eliminate  self,  should  bring  forth  largesse, 

my  colleagues  which  would  cut  off  all  aid  ^  J^^^^^  *f «^  J^/JJ^^'    aid  bm  pro^  Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  t. 

to  the  United  Arab  RetJublic  unless  the  tnp  Provision  in  tne  roreign  aia  DUi  pro-  gentleman    from    California    ■\U 

President  determined  that  it  was  in  the  vlding  .several  million  dollars  in  aid  to  Jf^^^^  p""^"*^"    ^^°^    California      .M. 

SferwL°'  °"  "'"""'  *'"''"  •"  '°  TTotld^'aSs^'is^aW  bSause  his-  MrREES.     Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  n..e  ir. 

otherwise.                              ^„  ,w*    o  ».^  torysh0w5thatanyaidofanykind.no  support    of    the    amendment    and    the 

Tnere  .shoidd  be  htUe  doubt  in  any-  ^^^^^  ^^  beniflcent  the  projert.  to  a  aniendnxent  to  the  amendment, 

''"wr    """^L          .  J  ,\^      T^./~  .^;  stat^     bent     on     military     aggression  I  firmly  believe  that  economic  a.s.,i.t. 

?K^'i^  ^JK  greatest  threat  to  Peacem  strengthens    the    warmaklng    power    of  ance  should  be  withheld  from  countne.^ 

he  Middle  E^'^t.     in  h«  quest  to  become  ^^^^  ^^^^     j^  ^^             ^^  ^.^^       ^^  which  persist  in  policies  of  belligerence 

the    leader    of    tiie   entire   Arab    world,  rewurce'^   which   would  otherwise  have  »"^  '"  preparation  for  their  execution 

Nasser  has  taken  up  arms  against  several  ^^^'t  for  oerceful  nur^M  The  proposed  amendment  to  the  for- 

of  NlsLTs'Sllloi'''lit't2e'ls,L7'^  The    facts    amply    delrSrate    that  ^^^^  ^^J  ^111  wIU  make  the  policy  of  Con- 

of  Nassers  ambitions.   htUe  Israel  has  .,         ,      nrp^pnr    nnUf-r    i<;    epnpraHno  gress  clear  concerning  the  bellicose  ati,- 

had  to  constantly  be  on  the  alert  against  f^,f '^'wout   th^Near  EaJ^  amed   con  •'"^^  of  General  Nasser  and  the  United 

attack.     He    has    placed    60.000   of    hte  '^l^^'l^^^^^^^  ^"^ZlT^^^^^Tm^l"^.  Arab  Republic  toward  the  establLshmen: 

troops  in  Yemen,  a  small  naUon  in  which  ".'^>  "  ^^fT_^S  °^  manpower  ana  mate-  stability  In  the  Middle  East 

a  civU  war  onlv  exist*  because  of  Nasser  "*!  resound  desperately  needed  in  do-  '^  i^  ,   ~~  ^^^^^  ^^  ^"«  Miaaie  t.^i 

a  civil  war  oniy  exiirw  Because  oi  wasser.  ^^,       ri_~,i_,mpnt    of    all     th*«    Mid  The  intent  of  the  amendment  propo,<^eri 

Nasser    supported    the    Conununist    in-  mest.c    development    or    all    the    Mid-  hv  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  [  M- 

TOired    stanlpvville'' rebels  in  the  Coneo  eastt'm  nations,  and  threatens  general  ^  ^^^  gentlemen  irom  XNew    yorK  i.m. 

-spireu    tJianieyviiie    reoeis  in  uie  l-ohko.  ___fi_„™tinTi  in  th^  f>ntirp  rptrion  Farbstein  and  Mr.  HalpernI  is  clear  lu 

Also,   there   are  indications  that  Nasser  conliagration  in  tne  entire  region.  otiofus- 

IS  trainin.g  troops  to  fitOit  with  the  Viet-  Nasser's  rcflof»  of  aggression  is  clear  "    "  "*"            ,    „  v^  ,         ^^      ^     • 

cone  in  South  Vietnam  and  onmLstakable.  No  iwistance  .iiaii  b«  furaiabed  unde.--   :.. 

conf,    in  oouui    vietxiAm.  .„„„7„o^  rr,nitoHi„  ir,  ti-,P  act  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  nnles.^    ^. 

I  can  think  of  no  reason  at  all  for  aid-  ,    He  has  been  involved  miUtanly  in  the  j^^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  report  wit mn  30  d.iv.  r, 

ing   Nasser:    He  is  a  merciless  dictator.  Internal  struggles  for  control  of  Yemen.  ^^^  finding,  to  tbe  President  erf  tbe  Sonnt^ 

He  has  proven  himself  over  the  years  to  He  is  promoting  the  United  Arab  Mill-  ,nd  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiiae   tiiat  su-h 

be  a  vile  opportunist  who  has  no  love  for  ^^^  Command  which  results  in  chan-  assi.stance  is  essential  to  the  natior^i  intere.- 

A^.>^»„  „,  _,v,„»  -,-  .-fo~«  *^,      -a^  v,«c  nchng    our   aid   and   Arab   internal    re-  of  the  United  states,  and  further  Uiat  SI!    : 

America  or  wnat  we  stand  lor.    He  has  ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^    destructive    and    ever-  a-ssuumce  win  neither  directly  or  imiir.r-v 

consistently  taken  our  aid  especially  food  escalating  Middle  East  arms  race  '»"'^'  ^"  aggressive  actions  bv  the  Ui.;uc 

intended  for  hi.s  hungry  people  and  re^  j^^  j^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  j^^^^,^"  3^^.  Arab  Republic. 

sold   it   for  arms   with   ^'hich   to  attack  ^^  Arabia,  and  Lebanon  to  add  to  their  Our  foreign  aid  program  should  be  fur 

his  neighbors.     He  has  employed  West  weapons  stockpiles,  and  forgo  urgently  those  countries  believing  in  peace — tlios. 

German  .scientists  in  an  attempt  to  de-  needed  Internal  development  programs.  which  are  concerned  with  the  peacefu! 

velop  even  more  deadly  weapons  than  jjg  entered  into  extensive  new  com-  development  of  their  economies. 

those  which  the  Russians  hare  so  gra-  mitments  with  the  Soviet  Union  during  Unfortunately  the  more  than  $1  bil- 

ciously  provided  him.    He  has  Instigated  his  recent  visit  to  Moscow,  to  purchase  lion  of  aid  we  have  given  the  United  Arab 

revolutions  in  many  of  the  nations  sur-  ultramodern  Soviet   arms,  jet   bombers.  Republic  since  the  commencement  of  our 

rounding    him — fortunately    with    little  tanks,  and  SAM  missiles,  which  will  fur-  aid  program  has  done  little  to  promote 

success.    He  is  hated  by  most;  loved  by  thcr  escalate  the  Near  East  arms  race,  the  peaceful  Intentions  of  this  cou-ury 
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Today  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  over 
60.000  troops  in  the  country  of  Yemen  ac- 
tually engaging  in  a  civil  war.  while  re- 
fu-sing  to  deal  with  the  .situation  in  a 
pe.iceful  manner.  The  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  continually  goaded  the  Arab 
extremists  to  war  against  the  State  of 
Israel  and  has  led  the  escalation  of  the 
Middle  East  arms  race.  The  United  Arab 
Republic  has  for  18  years  done  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  a  reasonable 
solution  to  the  sad  plight  of  the  Arab 
refugees. 

I  am  afraid  that  much  of  the  Impact  of 
our  aid  these  past  years  has  been  to  free 
United  Arab  Republic  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  more  and  more  Soviet  arms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  last  month  the 
House  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
food -for -freedom  bill  to  prevent  food 
.■jales  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 
the  President  determines  that  .such  sales 
are  in  the  national  interest.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill  now  before 
us  will  be  consistent  with  the  House's 
previous  action. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  our 
policy  should  not  only  affect  the  aggres- 
swe  actions  of  Na.sser  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  but  all  nations  receiving 
aid  who  would  use  this  aid  in  perpetrat- 
in.'z  militant  acts  against  their  neighbors. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  cxpre.ss  my  appreciation  and  my  en- 
tiiusiasm  for  the  support  which  has  come 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  my 
amendment.  At  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  I  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  finish  my  comments  and 
same  further  observations  based  on  to- 
day's colloquy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  additional 
remarks. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Now  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illmois  [Mr. 
O'HaraI, 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Tlmnk  you 
for  yielding. 

Some  years  ago  I  assured  my  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farb- 
sTEiNl,  that  I  had  enlisted  in  this  war  for 
the  duration.  I  am  still  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle.     I  am  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr,  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  RYAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  afraid  we  might  overkill  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  suggest  we  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
•he  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  HalpernI. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
'*  as  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  as  amended  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FarbstetnI. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  DEHWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chaimnan,  I 
ofler  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  Derwinski:  On 
Page  17,  line  24,  strike  out  "the  President 
determines". 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
debate  and  the  comments  over  the 
amendment  and  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  we  have  just  adopted,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  very  early  in  that  discussion 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  [Mr.  Morgan  1,  ix)inted  out  he 
did  not  feel  the  amendment  should  pro- 
duce as  much  energy  as  the  Members 
were  putting  into  it  since  it  was  not  being 
applied  to  the  necessary  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, which  was  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  applies 
to  that  section,  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
which  is  the  area  about  which  the  chair- 
man was  concerned. 

Now,  .secondly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  tliat  I  am  not  trying 
to  cut  anything;  from  the  bill.  This  is 
not  a  dollar-cutting  amendment.  Tills  is 
a  progressive  amendment,  to  block  a 
loophole  that  exists  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  will  commence  reading  at 
page  17,  all  I  do  is  delete  the  phrase,  "the 
President  determines."  and  then  the  lan- 
guage goes  on  to  apply  to  nations  pre- 
paring for  aggressive  military  efforts,  or 
participating  in  activities  involving  in- 
surrection or  subversion,  etc.,  directed 
against  the  LTnited  States,  any  country 
receiving  assistance  under  this  act,  or 
any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop - 
^ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
V  However,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  leave  in  the 
act  the  next  line  which  states:  "until  tiie 
President  determines  that  such  military 
efforts  or  preparations  have   cea.sed." 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  language 
contained  in  the  bill  the  problem  that 
will  develop,  unless  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  is  that  you  will  force  the  Presi- 
dent to  pick  up  this  hot  potato  with  ref- 
erence to  any  nation — for  example  the 
United  Arab  Republic — which  is  carry- 
ing on  an  aggression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose,  then,  of 
my  amendment  is  to  remove  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  immediate  "hotbox"  of 
having  to  determine  that  these  military 
efforts  are  being  directed  against  the 
United  States  or  countries  specified  un- 
der this  section  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  should  do  is 
put  the  burden  on  the  aggressor  coun- 
try, the  country  causing  the  problem  In 
any  particular  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again.  I  emphasize  that 
my  amendment  is  aimed  at  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President,  through 
the  State  Department,  could  turn  to 
them  and  say,  "The  law  that  the  Con- 
gress passed  requires  me  to  susjDend  this 
aid."  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  President 
who  has  this  problem.    The  Congress  has 


made  the  decision  The  President  can 
say  thai  the  Congress  has  given  him  the 
flexibility  to  determine  that  such  military 
efforts  nr  preparations  have  cea.sed.  and 
"your  money  can  then  be  restored  to 
coverage  under  this  program." 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment is  perfectly  compatible  with  that 
idea  and  with  tliat  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  we  adopt 
the  gentleman's  amendment  and  take  out 
the  words,  "the  President  determinaj." 
who  is  going  to  make  that  determination? 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  this 
process  we  would  make  the  amendment 
meaningless.  I  know  that  this  amend- 
ment was  i>resented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Selden]  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Latin  American  Sub- 
committee and  I  know  the  centleman 
gave  it  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  very 
careful  consideration.  I  am  concerned 
that  we  may  be  making  the  amendment 
meaningless  by  removing  the  words  "the 
President  detc-mines  ' 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  chairman 
will  continue  to  read  tlie  language  of  the 
bill,  in  line  10.  pase  18.  there  is  another 
Presidential  determination,  but  that  is  on 
the  basis  of  the  President  determining 
that  the  militarj-  effort  and  preparations 
liave  ceased. 

What  I  envision  is  rather  than  the 
President  having  to  turn  to  any  aggres- 
sor country  saying,  "I  have  determined 
that  you  are  an  aggres.sor.  and  therefore 
I  am  terminating  the  aid  you  are  receiv- 
ing under  tliis  program."  we  create  the 
situation  where  they  must  convince  the 
President  that  tiiey  have  ceased  their 
preparations  and  their  efforts. 

This  would  help  the  President,  since  it 
does  not  put  the  immediate  and  direct 
burden  upon  him.  It  makes  tJie  cutoff 
automatic,  and  then  they  mu.st  prove  lack 
of  aggression  to  the  President. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  gentleman 
certainly  is  trying  to  make  a  meaningful 
contribution  to  this  dialog  and  to  this 
bill,  he  states  that  he  Is  removing  a  loop- 
hole but  at  the  .same  time  he  is  creating 
a  crater. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  if  you  re- 
move this  determination  then  who  shall 
make  the  determination?  Who  shall  set 
the  guidelines?  This  Presidential  deter- 
mination Is  a  very  tricky  area.  I  think 
the  Congress  has  con.sidered  this  many 
times  when  it  included  the  language  that 
prc-^ently  exists  in  section  620iii  of  the 
bill  as  enacted,         *, 

For  these  rea.sons.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
.so  that  we  do  not  undermine  the  amend- 
ment that  has  just  been  adopted  as  of- 
fered by  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Farbstein  and  Mr.  Halpern  1.  and  in 
view  of  other  prohibitions  that  exist,  I 
urge  that  the  Committee  vote  this  down. 

Mr.  SELDE3^.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr  Chainnan,  since 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  of  Illi- 
noLs  I  Mr.  DerwinskiI  refers  to  a  section 
of  the  bill  that  is  the  result  of  an  amend- 
ment ofTered  by  me  and  adopted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
perhaps  it  will  be  of  value  to  the  Members 
X  /to  point  out  the  purpose  of  this  partic- 
^    ular  section. 

Section  620ii>  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  as  presently  constituted,  pro- 
hibits assistance  under  this  or  any  other 
act.  includint,'  sales  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  to  any  countries  which  the 
President  determines  is  engaging  in  or 
preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts 
directed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  any  countries  receiving  assist- 
ance from  the  United  Sl.ates.  The  addi- 
tion to  this  section,  included  in  the 
legislation  now  before  the  House,  extends 
that  prohibition  to  include  countries  ofB- 
cially  participating  in  any  international 
conference  planning  activities  involving 
insurrection  or  subversion  directed 
against  the  United  States  or  any  nation 
receiving  U.S    assistance. 

This  addition  to  section  620iii  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  evolved  from 
concern  which  I  felt  regarding  the  com- 
position of  the  delegations  attending  the 
Tri-Continental  Conference  hosted  by 
Castro  In  Havana  in  January.  The  Tri- 
Continental  Conference  blatantly  c.ut- 
llned  the  new  Communist  concept  of 
"simultaneous  wars"  to  be  waged  by  sev- 
eral armed  national  liberation  forces" 
at  the  same  lime. 

The  Conference  established  a  Solidar- 
ity Organization  of  African,  Asian,  and 
Latin  American  Peoples,  which  in  turn 
established  a  Committee  on  Assistance 
and  Aid  to  Movements  for  National 
Liberation — to  be  located  in  Havana — 
and  a  Permanent  Executive  Secretariat 
of  the  Solidarity  Organization  to  coordi- 
nate armed  insurgencies  on  the  three 
continents,  also  to  be  established  in  Cuba. 
The  second  Tri-Continental  Conference 
is  scheduled  for  Cairo  in  1968. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  serious  Im- 
plications these  developments  have  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  Organization  of  American  States  ex- 
pressed its  alarm  regarding  the  aggres- 
sive intentions  of  the  Tri-Continental 
Conference  in  a  resolution  of  condemna- 
tion approved  February  2  by  a  vote  of 
18-0  with  only  Mexico  and  Chile  abstain- 
ing. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  held  hearings  last  February  on 
the  Havana  Conference,  and  it  was 
learned  that  delegates  from  some  82 
countries  participated  iiv  it.  During 
these  hearings  it  was  brought  out  tliat 
some  of  the  delegates  attending  the  Con- 
ference, while  techniacUy  not  official 
repre.sentatives  of  their  governments,  in 
a  number  of  cases  were  there  with  the 
official  approval  of  those  governments. 
In  several  instances,  the  delegates  were 
even  members  of  the  cabinet  or  of  the 
foreign  service  of  countries  receiving  for- 
eign aid  from  the  United  States. 

It  seemed  to  me  deeply  ironic  that'lhe 
United  States  should  be  providing  assist- 


ance to  countries  who-se  oflficials  engage 
in  plotting  the  kind  of  subversion  and  in- 
surgency which  would  render  impotent 
the  long-range  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress that  are  the  goals  of  U.S.  foreign 
assistance. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  ofHcials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  indicated  that  it  was 
doubtful  that  present  legislation  would 
apply  to  such  conferences.  My  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  extend  the  provi;sions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  cover 
such  circumstances;  in  short,  to  discour- 
age such  nefarious  activities  on  the 
part  of  officials  of  supposedly  friendly 
nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   I  Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OeEERED   BY    MR.   THOMSON    OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.    THOMSON    of    Wiscon.sin.      Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Thom,son  of 
Wisconsin:  On  page  18,  Immediately  after 
line   15.  insert  the   following: 

■'(2(  Subseclion  ik)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"iki  Without  the  express  approval  of 
Congress,  no  as.slstance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  for  construc- 
tion of  any  productive  enterprise,  or  for 
carrying  out  any  program,  with  respect  to 
which  the  aggregate  value  of  assistance  to  be 
furnished  by  the  United  States  will  exceed 
»I0O.0OO.0O0.  No  provision  of  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection."   " 

And  renumber  the  following  paragraplis 
.-iccordlngly. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  proposes  to 
roenact  in  this  law  a  provision  which 
was  first  made  a  part  of  the  law  in  1963. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
remember,  and  probably  this  Committee 
will  remember,  that  the  aid  program  was 
intending  in  those  days  to  erect  a  steel 
mill  in  India  at  a  cost  of  about  $500  mil- 
lion. After  considerable  study  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  it  was  de- 
termined that  some  limitation  should  be 
placed  on  the  administrative  agency  as 
to  the  amount  that  they  could  spend 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  provision  was  in  the  1963  act.  and 
in  the  1964  act.  It  expired  in  Septem- 
ber of  1 965.  But  I  think  it  is  more  essen- 
tial than  ever,  although  there  is  no  Bo- 
karo  Steel  Mill  on  the  horizon.  The  bill 
we  are  now  considering  is  a  2-year  au- 
thorization bill.  The  committee  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  for  2  years  to  re- 
view the  proposals  that  are  being  made 
by  the  administrative  agency,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  have  some  dreams 
about  .some  expensive  projects  which 
should  be  the  subject  of  congressional 
review  and  approval  before  a  vast 
amoimt  of  money,  such  as  was  the  case 
in  the  Bokaro  Steel  Mill  proposal,  Is 
made  available,  or  a  commitment  is 
made  which  might  even  to  a  degree  be 
felt  to  bind  the  Congress. 

I  think  this  bill  should  have  this  pro- 
vision reenacted  so  that  we  retain  some 


degree    of    congressional    control    over 
sums  of  money  in  excess  of  $100  million. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  the  House  the  assurance  that  thi.s 
is  the  same  language  which  was  in  tlie 
1963  and  1964  act? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Yes; 
this  was  drafted  by  the  staff,  with  the 
help.  I  believe,  of  others  who  advi.se  me 
it  is  the  identical  language  which  was  in 
tlie  1963  and  1964  acts. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  remember  that  thai 
language  was  .spon.sored  at  that  time  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Broom  FIELD  1  and  was  particularly  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  construction  of 
the  steel  mill  in  India.  If  thre  is  just  an 
additional  section  having  the  same  effect 
as  the  provision  of  the  1964  and  1965  acts, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  no 
objection  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  can 
give  the  chairman  the  assurance  of  the 
staff  who  drafted  this  amendment  that 
thLs  is  identical  with  the  language  that 
was  contained  in  the  1963  and  1964  acts, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  fine  addition 
to  this  proposal  that  is  to  run  for  a  period 
of  2  years.  It  would  retain  in  the  Con- 
gre.ss  some  control  over  these  sums  of 
money. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  similar  language  Is  in  the  bill  re- 
ported out  in  the  other  body,  and  we  on 
this  side  would  be  delighted  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genlle- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    RUMSFELD 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Rumsfeid  On 
piig©  15.  immediately  after  line  21,  insert  the 
following: 

"(3)  In  subsection  (b).  strike  out  "and' 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6),  as  so  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2i  of  this  subsection: 
strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  p.ira- 
graph  (7).  as  so  redesignated  by  paragr.<p!i 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  and  insert  in  Iitu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and  at  the  end  there'.f 
add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(8)  utilize  the  services  of  United  StaU'S 
private  enterprise  on  a  cost  plus  incentive  fee 
contract  basis  to  provide  the  necessary  skills 
to  develop  and  operate  a  specific  project  or 
program  of  a.ssLstance  in  a  less  developed 
friendly  country  or  area  in  any  case  tn  whu  h 
direct  private  investment  is  not  readily  en- 
couraged, and  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
equity  ownership  in  svich  project  or  program 
to  private  Investors  at  the  earliest  fea-sible 
time  '  " 

And  renumber  the  following  paragraph 
accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  IllinoLs  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  to  section  601  ib>  of  the 
Foreign  A.ssist.ance  Act.    This  entire  sec- 


tion deals  with  the  encouragement  of 
free  enterprise  and  private  participation 
in  our  overall  aid  effort  and  contains 
various  recommendations  of  specific  tools 
to  do  the  job. 

My  amendment  would  add  to  these 
tools  the  utilization  of  cost-plus-incen- 
tive-fee contracts  with  U.S.  private  firms 
to  develop  and  operate  specific  programs 
of  development  in  emerging  nations. 
Personally,  I  would  prefer  tax  advan- 
tages to  organizations  undertaking  such 
activities,  but  such  a  proposal  would  not 
be  Rcrmane  to  this  bill.  However,  imder 
.ciich  contracts,  provision  would  specifi- 
cally be  made  for  a  transfer  of  owner- 
ship to  private  Investors  at  the  earUest 
feasible  time,  as  well  as  transfer  of  man- 
agement to  citizens  of  the  host  nation. 

The  advantages  of  this  approach  are 
clear.  Existing  programs  of  encourage- 
ment for  private  enterprise  are  not  ade- 
quate. The  investment  guarantee  pro- 
pram,  it  has  been  argued  by  many,  helps 
only  in  marginal  situations  where  the 
business  firm  already  has  an  interest  in 
making  an  Investment,  but  is  concerned 
about  the  risk  of  the  venture.  In  some 
situations,  the  investment  would  im- 
doubtedly  be  made  even  without  the 
benefit  of  the  guarantee. 

Often,  programs  of  assistance  have 
been  vulnerable  to  criticism  because  of 
mismanagement  or  inefficiency.  This  is 
to  be  expected  when  governments  try  to 
run  business  enterprises  in  areas  where 
they  have  no  knowledge  or  experience. 
Jose  de  Cubas,  president  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  International  Co.,  has 
advocated  such  Government-business 
partnerships  as  those  authorized  in  this 
amendment  because  "the  element  of  risk 
could  be  held  to  a  minimum  while  the 
efficiency  of  Individual  corporate  ef- 
forts— and  thp  competitiveness  of  group 
efforts — could  be  maximized." 

Through  the  use  of  a  cost-plas-incen- 
tive  fee  contract  system,  AID  could 
identify  projects  of  merit,  for  example 
a  fertilizer  plant  or  food  processing  busi- 
ness activity,  and  bring  them  to  the  at- 
t<.ntion  of  business  firms  with  compe- 
tence In  the  area,  offer  to  help  finance 
the  ventiu-e  and  get  the  job  done  ev?n 
though  under  normal  criteria  investment 
would  not  be  warranted,  due  to  ri.sk 
or  the  difficulty  of  access.  Once  the  plant 
or  project  became  operable,  early  trans- 
fer of  the  equity  interest  could  be  plan- 
ned. The  training  of  local  personnel 
who  would  be  trained  to  run  the  business 
should  be  structured  into  the  program 
at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concept  has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  the  National 
Citizens  Commission  Committee  on 
Technical  Coop>eration  and  Investment, 
which  reported  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  Cooperation 
last  December.  Its  recommendation  No. 
28  appears  in  the  June  1966,  report  of 
Congressman  Fascell  to  the  House  on 
page  43.  This  approach  has  also  been 
recommended  by  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid. 
in  their  reix>rt  of  July  1965,  appearing 
in  the  Congrbssional  Record  of  July  13. 
1966,  page  15430.  Some  representatives 
of  AID  contend  that  AID  may  now  have 
the  authority  to  make  this  kind  of  a  con- 


tractual arrangement.  Others  seem  to 
disagree.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
AID  is  not  now  making  use  of  this 
potentially  valuable  tool  of  development, 
as  I  believe  it  should. 

It  is  '."le  purpose  of  my  amendment 
to  provide  congressional  support  for  the 
lise  of  the  incentive  contract  as  one 
method  of  bringing  the  enormous  re- 
.sources  of  U.S.  private  technology  and 
management  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
development. 

This  IS  what  the  United  States  has  to 
offer— maitagcment  skills.  technical 
knowledge,  and  the  private  market  sys- 
tem. And  this  capability  exists  in  pri- 
vate enterprise — not  in  the  U.S.  AID 
Agency.    Let  us  work  from  our  strength. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  able  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  will  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  sentleman  from  Il- 
linois, and  he  has  assured  me  that  this 
is  not  compulsory.  As  long  as  there  is 
flexibility  in  it  for  the  Agency,  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. Indeed,  It  is  my  intention  that  It 
be  permissive  and  not  mandatory,  and 
that  it  simply  be  one  of  the  tools  avail- 
able for  AID  to  use,  which  they  are  not 
now  using  and  which  I  would  like  to  see 
them  use. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  have  also  had  an  op- 
ix)rtunity  to  read  and  study  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  discussed  it  with  the  mem- 
bers on  this  side.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois'  amendmen'  and  also  to 
commend  him  for  introducing  this 
amendment. 

The  content  of  the  amendment  •ind 
his  remarks  are  in  keeping  with  com- 
ments I  have  made  since  my  arrival  in 
Congress  whenever  legislation  relating 
to  foreign  aid  is  presented  or  being  dis- 
ctissed.  With  consistency,  I  have  stressed 
the  overwhelming  need  for  more  involve- 
ment and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
private  sector  and  a  lesser  emphasis  in 
the  public  sector  in  the  economic  assist- 
ance categories  of  our  foreign  as-sistance 
programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  the  many  im- 
provements in  the  bill  that  recognize  this 
concept — the  trend  toward  loans  and 
away  from  grants — the  firm  restriction 
against  providing  aid  to  Communist 
countries  such  as  Cuba — the  investment 
guarantee  as  provided  In  title  III — the 
section  admonLshing  the  President  to  en- 


courage the  recipient  country  to  Improve 
it:  climate  for  private  Investment  sis  a 
necessary  element  In  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  on  Foreign  Aid. 

These  are  all  tremendous  improve- 
ments and  make  it  very  tempting  for  mc 
to  want  to  vote  for  the  bill.  However, 
with  tlie  rapidly  changing  international 
situation,  I  carmot  go  along  with  the  2- 
year  authorization  proposed  removing 
the  annual  review  by  the  Congress. 

Many  of  my  friends  in  the  Congress 
and  some  of  my  constituents  who  have 
visited  'Vietnam  have  advi.scd  me  of  the 
improper  administration  and  misman- 
agement of  the  AID  programs.  Senator 
Griffin  of  Michigan  gave  a  very  reveal- 
ing report  of  the  problems  on  his  re- 
turn from  Vietnam.  There  are  many 
.similar  reports  from  other  sections  of 
the  world.  Too  often,  we  have  been 
propping  up  corrupt  governments  m 
countries  with  the  people  for  whom  the 
aid  was  intended  actually  turning  against 
Americans  because  they  feel  we  are  in 
cahoots  with  these  corrupt  leaders.  In- 
donesia and  Sukarno  has  been  the  most 
r;arincr  example.  When  we  got  tough 
and  cut  of!  aid.  the  people  in  th.-  coun- 
t!-y  took  the  Initiative  and  deposed  this 
political  leader  in  what  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  victories  over 
CDmmunism  of  our  time.  The  climate 
for  private  investment.  I  am  told,  is  im- 
proving daily. 

With  the  amount  of  money-available 
in  the  piiseline.  I  am  convinced  the  ac- 
ceptable parts  of  the  program  can  con- 
tinue without  being  jeopardized,  thereby 
permitting  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
required  monetary  atithorization. 

The  heavT  drain  on  our  gold  reserves 
caused  by  this  program  is  \er5'  endent 
to  anyone  familiar  with  the  problem. 
Tliis  situation  becomes  more  serious  with 
each  passing  day.  As  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers know  I  have  always  been  an  advo- 
cate of  the  "more  trade — less  aid"  phi- 
losophy. Careful  review  of  private  in- 
vestment internationally  will  reveal  a 
favorable  impact  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments where  the  public  sector  commit- 
ments represent  the  maior  dram  cr 
deficit  factor  on  our  gold  reserves.  This 
iTiust  be  checked  and  revensed  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  competitive  position  in 
the  field  of  international  trade.  That 
is  the  principal  reason  for  my  raising 
these  objections  today  callmtr  for  a  more 
fnigal  commitment  of  funds,  hopefully 
tQ  establish  a  foreign  assistance  propram 
that  will  be  mutually  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  the  recipient  country  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  As  I 
.said  before,  we  are  moving  in  the  richt 
direction  but  we  have  not  gone  far 
enough,  fast  enough.  Therefore.  I  will 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  with  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  au- 
thorization from  2  years  to  1  year,  thus 
permitting  an  annual  congressional  re- 
view. We  cannot  abdicate  our  responsi- 
bility. We.  as  representatives  of  our 
people,  owe  this  review  and  reporting  to 
our  constituents — the  American  tax- 
payer. It  is  their  money  we  are 
spending. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaliinan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  note  with  Interest  the 
mellowiie.s.s  of  the  chainnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  think  here- 
after I  .shall  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
day  to  offer  my  amendments  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  i.s  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinoi.s  I  Mr.  Rum,sfeld1. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  FASCEIX.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  the  Castro 
regime  seized  power  in  Cuba.  I  have  en- 
deavored with  eveiy  means  at  my  dis- 
posal  to  bring   to  bear  increasing   eco- 
nomic pre.ssure  on  that  regime. 

Over  the  years,  we  in  the  Congress  have 
enacted  numerous  measures  to  withf  old 
assistance  to  Cuba,  to  restrict  the  avail- 
ability of  free  world  shipping  to  the  is- 
land and  to  limit  the  categories  of  goods 
that  may  be  available  to  the  Ca.stro 
regime. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  I  have  spon.sored  and  sup- 
ported various  initiatives  within  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  designed 
to  achieve  these  objectives. 

In  1961.  for  example,  we  enacted  the 
basic  provision  of  section  620<a)  of  the 
Foreign  A.ssistance  Act.  denying  aid  to 
the  present  Government  of  Cuba. 

In  1962.  we  extended  section  620' a i  to 
prohibit  assistance  to  countries  aidms 
the  Castro  reRimo,  We  also  authorized 
the  imposition  of  an  embargo  on  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba— 
a  very  effective  and  far-reaching  move 
which  I  was  happy  to  cosponsor  in  the 
House. 

In  1963.  wp  went  a  step  further.  We 
placed  a  prohibition  on  the  Importation 
of  Cuban  sut;ar  into  the  United  States. 
We  also  extended  the  policy  of  economic 
denial  by  enacting  far-reaching  provi- 
sions de.signed  to  inhibit  the  availability 
of  free  world  shippmu  to  Cuba. 

That  .same  year  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  was  approved  by  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatlves  to  forbid  the  use  of 
our  contributions  to  international  orga- 
nizations for  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  to  the  Castro  regime. 

In  1964,  we  incorporated  the  shipping 
provisions  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ap- 
propriations Act. 

In  1965.  together  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  I  initiated  efforts  to  have  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  InterKovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  op- 
pose Cuba's  attempus  to  gain  admission 
to  that  organization 

This  year  we  continued  our  efforts 
with  a  two-pronged  attack. 

First.  I  offered  an  amendment  em- 
bodied in  section  107' b'  of  the  Foreign 
A.ssi.stancc  Act  of  1966.  calling  on  the 
President  to  a.ssure  that  no  part  of  our 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  de- 
velopment program  may  be  used  for 
projects  of  technical  a.ssistance  to  Cuba 
while  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime;  and  secondly,  I  offered  a  second 
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amendment,  embodied  in  section  301  <e) 
'3 1,  prohibiting  assistance  to  certain 
countries— including  Cuba— which  fail 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent  ships 
or  aircraft  under  their  registi-y  from 
transportJtng;  equipment,  materials  or 
commodities  to  or  from  North  Vietnajn. 
Each  of  the  steps  which  I  have  just 
described,  together  with  efforts  which  we 
have  exerted  in  other  areas,  was  de- 
signed : 

To  i.solate  the  Communist  pariah  of  the 
Wcst(M-n  Hemisphere  from  normal  eco- 
nomic intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the 
free  world: 

To  demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the 
American  Republics  that  commmiism  has 
no  future  in  this  hemisphere; 

To  make  clear  to  the  people  of  Cuba, 
including  tho.se  who  are  a  part  of  Ca.stro  s 
present  power  structure,  that  the  Cuban 
Ciustro  regime  caimot  serve  their  in- 
tere.sts; 

To  reduce  the  will  and  the  capability 
of  the  Castro  clique  to  export  subversion 
and  violence  to  other  American  states; 
and. 

To  increase  the  cost  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  maintaining  a  Communist  out- 
ixxst  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  progressive  application  of  eco- 
nomic pressure,  combined  with  our  other 
activities,  has  been  effective.  It  has  con- 
tributed to  the  increasnig  disorganization 
and  bankruptoy  of  the  Communist  svs- 
tem  imposed  on  that  island. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  continue  in 
the.se  efforUs,  I  urge  that  the  House  over- 
whelmingly adopt  the  two  amendments 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966 
which  I  have  just  described,  addins  an- 
other brick  to  the  wall  of  economic  i.sola- 
tion  and  pre.ssure  which  must  in  time 
bring  down  the  Castro  regime 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  foreign  assistance  act  of  1961 
pending  action  by  the  other  body  con- 
tains a  chapter  which  provides  a.ssist- 
ance  for  population  control. 

The.se  amendments  to  the  Foreign  As- 
.sistance  Act  of  1966  pending  In  the  other 
body  set  a  dangerous  precedent  since 
they  authorize  specifically  birth  control 
action  proKrams  under  foreign  aid  with- 
out setting  out  very  necessary  safe- 
guards. 

At  present  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  is  financing  pro- 
Biams  of  family  planning  abroad 
through  section  211  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

Nowhere  in  the  legislative  history  of 
the  foreign  assistance  act  is  birth  con- 
trol mentioned  or  provided  for. 

I  have,  therefore,  branded  the  present 
AID  programs  of  birth  control  as  •il- 
legal," and  have  protested  their  con- 
tinued operation. 

Apparently  because  my  arguments  are 
wfll  founded,  certain  Members  of  the 
other  body  who  favor  birth  control  in- 
troduced two  amendments  providing  for 
programs  during  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  bill.  They 
were  adopted  and  are  part  of  the  bill 
which  will  be  pre.sented  to  the  other 
body. 


While  the  amendments  would  have  the 
effect  of  gi\1ng  congressional  authority 
to  the  present  biith  control  programs 
under  AID,  it  would  make  the  problem 
worse  by  not  providing  the  necessary 
congressional  safeguards. 

They  would  in  effect  give  the  executive 
branch  a  b'ank  check  to  doing  anything 
It  pleased  in  this  area  with  foreign  aid 
money. 

It  could  finance  programs  of  steriliza- 
tion and  abortion — which  would  be  le- 
pugnant  to  the  moral  beliefs  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

This  is  not  a  remote  possibility.  Riyhi 
now  in  India  that  Government  is  pay- 
ing men  to  be  st.erilized— about  $10  "to 
S20.  Further  the  Indian  Health  Min- 
ister is  on  record  as  having  said  that  only 
abortion  would  .solve  India's  population 
l)roblems. 

The  provisions  would  allow  US.  funds 
to  be  used  to  bribe  men  to  have  them- 
.selves  sterilized.  It  would  permit  our  aid 
money  to  pay  for  the  murder  of  children 
yet  unborn. 

Can  we  in  Congress,  in  conscience,  give 
this  ixjwer  to  the  executive  branch? 
Should  not  so  delicate  and  sensitive  a 
subject  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people? 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  executive 
branch  will  begin  widespread  support  of 
abortion  clinics.  In  fact,  current  de- 
partmental regulations  would  not  allow 
it. 

But  such  rules  can  be  changed— 
without  Congress  or  the  public  being 
aware  that  they  have  been  changed. 

Further,  there  are  powerful  lobbies  at 
work  right  now  in  our  country-  seeking 
to  have  abortion  and  sterilization  ac- 
cepted in  Federal  programs  as  legitimate 
ways  0/  limiting  population  growth. 

The  American  people  will  not  accept 
such  a  socially  destructive  solution  to 
population  growth.  But  we  must  not 
discount  the  possibihty  that  some  public 
officiaLs— under  pres.sures  from  Malthus- 
ian  groups— might  without  fanfare  put 
the  United  States  firmly  behind  abortion 
and  sterilization  abroad. 

For  example,  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  March  13,  carried  a  news  item 
about  a  scientist  who  proposes  a  seaich 
for  two  chemicals,  the  first  to  sterilize 
the  entire  population  of  a  country  and 
a  .second  to  reverse  the  process  and  allow 
a  couple  which  had  Government  permis- 
sion to  have  a  baby. 

The  news  story  quoted  Dr.  Alan  Gutt- 
macher.  president  of  the  Planned  Par- 
enthood-World Population  as  saying 
that  he  had.  a  gloomy  foreboding  that 
such  a  plan  might  be  necessary  for  some 
emerging  nations  which  have  growing 
populations. 

Clearly  U.S.  support  for  .such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  possible,  without  con- 
gre.ssional  approval,  under  the  proposed 
Senate  amendments. 

No  such  provisions  were  offered  or 
con.sidered  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee or  this  committee.  I  urge,  there- 
fore, that  the  House  conferees,  when  they 
meet  with  the  conferees  of  the  other 
body  to  strongly  oppose  tlie  Senate  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  section  301  fe)  (3)  of 
this  bill  amends  section  620' n>  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amend- 
ed. Section  6201  n)  relates  to  the  pro- 
hibition against  furnishing  assistance  to 
countries  which  permit,  ships  under  its 
registry  to  carry  cargo  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

I  offered  the  original  amendment  in 
committee  in  1965  which  placed  this  pro- 
Jubition  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
The  original  language  of  my  amendment 
as  accepted  by  the  committee  and  finally 
by  the  House  required  that  aid  be  cut  off 
to  those  countries  which  had  failed  to 
take  appropriate  steps  within  60  days  to 
prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  regis- 
try from  transporting  equipment,  ma- 
terials or  commodities  to  or  from  North 
Vietnam.  I  felt  at  that  time  that  the  60 
days  was  a  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
warn  these  free  world  countries  that  they 
must  comply  with  the  law  or  have 
further  aid  terminated. 

The  Senate  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision but  accepted  the  House  language 
with  a  modification.  The  modification 
provided  that  the  President  "shall  con- 
.'^ider  denying  assistance  '  instead  of  the 
inflexible  requirement  that  assistance 
must  be  terminated  to  countries  whose 
ships  and  aircraft  under  its  registry  call 
on  North  Vietnam. 

Tlie  Senate  argued  that  the  language 
of  the  House  bill  afforded  little  negotiat- 
ing leverage  because  most  of  the  coun- 
tries whose  ships  are  still  in  the  North 
Vietnam  trade  receive  little  or  no  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States.  The  major 
nation  with  ships  in  this  trade — the 
United  Kingdom — no  longer  receives 
either  economic  or  military  assistance 
from  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  is  making  high-level  diplomatic 
representations  to  obtain  free  world  co- 
operation in  getting  ships  and  planes  out 
of  the  North  Vietnam  trade,  and  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  have  already  left  the  trade 
because  of  commercial  and  safety  con- 
siderations. 

The  House  accepted  the  argument  that 
negotiations  on  this  matter  would  be 
more  effective  it  there  was  not  a  rigid 
requirement  that  aid  be  terminated. 

The  amendment  contained  in  this  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  removes  that  flexibility 
which  the  House  accepted  during  the 
conference  on  the  Foreign  Assistanct  Act 
of  1965.  I  offered  this  amendment  in 
committee  because  I  believed  that  the 
full  impact  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
should  be  brought  to  bear  wherever  and 
whenever  such  action  could  contribute 
to  bringing  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  It  was  my  firm 
belief  that  the  period  of  over  1  year 
which  has  expired  since  the  amendment 
was  originally  adopted  Is  more  than  suf- 
ficient time  to  have  prepared  for  the 
termination  of  aid  to  the  remaining  free 
world  countries  who  still  allow  their  air- 
craft and  ships  to  carry  cargo  to  North 
Vietnam. 

There  has  been  a  very  definite  im- 
provement in  this  situation.  In  calen- 
dar year  1965,  256  free  world  flagships 
from  countries,  not  all  of  which  received 
our  aid.  visited  North  Vietnamese  ports. 
During  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year,  only  36  such  vessels  have  visited 


North  Vietnam.  Although  there  has 
been  a  sharp  decrease  in  shipping  by 
free  wortd  countries  to  North  Vietnam. 
I  still  do  not  beheve  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  furnish  a.ssist- 
ance in  any  form  to  any  country  actively 
assisting  North  Vietnam  by  permitting 
their  ships  to  transport  supplies  and 
materials.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
offered  the  amendment  which  remo\ed 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  President 
to  terminate  a.ssistance  to  countries  trad- 
ing with  North  Vietnam. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER      2 ADMINISTRATIVE      PROVISIONS 

Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  624(d).  which  relates  to  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'■(8)  Whenever  the  Inspector  General. 
Foreign  Assistance,  deems  it  appropriate  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act.  he 
may  from  time  to  time  notify  the  head  of 
any  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin- 
istering any  program  with  respect  to  which 
the  Inspector  General.  Foreign  Assistance. 
has  responsibilities  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  that  all  internal  audit,  end- 
tise  inspection,  and  management  Inspection 
reports  submitted  to  the  head  of  .such  agency 
or  mission  in  the  field  in  connection  with 
such  program  from  any  geographic  areas 
designated  by  ttie  Inspector  General.  Foreign 
Assistance,  shall  be  submitted  simultane- 
ously to  the  Inspector  General.  Foreign  As- 
sistance. The  head  of  each  such  agency 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Asslstarjce.  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of   this  (paragraph." 

(b)  Section  635(h).  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authorities,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(except  development  loans)"  immediately 
after  '11,  V,  and  VI". 

(c)  Section  637(a),  which  relates  to  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  fiscal  year  H'66  not  to  exceed 
$54,240,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  not 
to  exceed  $57  387,000". 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    FRELINGHUYSEN 

Mr.  FRELINGHU^YSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frjxtnghtjt- 
SEN :  On  page  20.  line  7.  strike  out  "each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  fiscal  year 
1967'. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  about  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  arginnent  that  perhaps  It  is  best  to 
offer  amendments  late  in  a  debate  on  a 
bill  of  this  character.  I  would  trust  and 
even  have  some  expectation  this  amend- 
ment may  be  accepted.  It  simply  would 
make  necessary  an  annual  authorization 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

I  recognize  this  may  require  a  half  day 
of  the  time  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 


mittee in  1967.  but  I  would  assume  that 
this  would  not  be  putting  an  undue  bur- 
den on  that  committee. 

The  Deputy  Administrator  of  AID. 
William  S.  Gaud,  came  to  the  committee 
at  the  end  of  April  and  testified  with 
respect  to  administrative  expenses. 

He  requested  some  $57,387,000  for  the 
year  1967.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
were  a  variety  of  reasons  why  these  ad- 
ministrative expenses  increased  from 
year  to  year.  He  said,  for  example,  that 
inflation  abroad.  Federal  personnel  pro- 
cedures, and  Federal  pay  raises  had  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  from  1966. 

He  pointed  out  further  the  importance 
with  a  5-year  program  of  having  an 
open-endeci  authorization  for  adminis- 
trative expenses,  because,  as  he  put  it, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  be  specific  with 
respect  to  future  years. 

I  would  like  to  quote  what  he  said  on 
that  point: 

Mr.  Gabd.  Ordinarily  it  Is  easy  for  us  to 
predict  for  the  year  alwad  what  we  are  going 
to  need  for  administrative  expenses  or  'or 
other  programs.  For  some  of  these  programs, 
however.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  us  to  predict, 
and  it  is  true  of  administrative  expenses, 
precisely  what  we  are  going  to  need  2.  3.  4,  5 
years  ahead. 

I  refer  to  the  testimony  on  page  628 

of  the  hearings. 

He  mentioned  also,  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, that  it  would  be  best  to  have  an 
open-ended  authorization.  This  testi- 
mony is  on  page  625  of  the  hearings: 

But  it  is  pretty  hard  to  sit  here  today  and 
calculate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what 
our  administrative  expenses  will  be  over  the 
next  5  years.  That  is  why  it  seems  to  us 
reasonable  to  ask  you  to  authorize  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  follow  the 

suggestion  of  Mr.  Gaud.  We  authorized 
a  specific  sum.  a  sum  for  fiscal  1968  whic'n 
is  completely  arbitrary.  No  case  was 
made  for  any  amount  for  1968. 

I  would  suggest  it  would  be  far  better, 
and  certainly  fio  violation  of  anybody's 
time  or  responsibility,  for  our  committee 
to  consider  next  year  just  what  the  AID 
program  will  need  to  handle  its  adminis- 
trative resixmsibilities  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968 

For  that  reason.  I  urge  con.sideration 
of  a  1-year  authorization  for  this  aspect 
of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

If  there  are  no  questions.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  through 
this  now  a  couple  of  times — once  spe- 
cifically and  once  in  general. 

I  believe  it  was  made  abundar.tly  clear 
yesterday  the  reasons  why  we  have  this 
program  on  a  2-year  basis,  and  especially 
the  administrative  end  of  it. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  rather  clearly 
makes  a  case  for  a  2-year  authorization 
I  have  not  seen  anything  about  any  of 
these  programs  getting  any  cheaper. 
We  are  in  inflation  It  would  seem  to 
me  it  would  be  a  pretty  good  thing,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  to  settle,  for  the 
year  after  next,  on  the  same  basis  as  to 
administrative  cost  as  is  to  be  pro\1ded 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
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In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
quesUon  of  morale.  In  many  instances 
it  is  a  favorite  theme  for  some  of  us  to 
give  the  bureaucrats  or  the  administra- 
toi-s  of  these  program.s  a  bad  time.  To 
criticise  government  personnel  seemingly 
reminds  us  of  our  owii  actions  in  sup- 
porting certain  lefri.slation  and  this  may 
be  the  classic  example. 

As  I  said  ye.sterday.  on  this  same  prin- 
ciple. »^  have  some  able  people.  We  will 
have  people  who  will  be  able  to  do  a 
bettor  job  If  the\'  can  plan  over  a  2 -year 
period.  When  they  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  ^nmg  to  be  in  this  set- 
up for  more  ti^ian  1  year,  it  seems  to  me 
it  constitutes  a  very  awkward  situation 
and  contributes  to  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness. That  does  create  a  lack  of  high 
morale  in  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

It  seems  to  me  for  many  practical 
reason.s.  and  e.^^pecially  m  this  regard.  It 
is  necessary,  and  certainly  highly  desir- 
able, to  permit  this  section  to  remain  in- 
tact, along  with  the  other  sections. 

I  would  favor  retaining  the  2-year 
authorization  for  this  section  than  any 
other  in  the  bill.  I  think  the  reasons  for 
doing  so  are  practical  and  .substantial. 

What  would  we  do?  If  we  are  not  to 
have  a  2-year  authorization  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  would  we  have  to  come 
In  with  a  part  of  a  foreign  aid  bill  rf?xt 
year,  just  for  personnel  or  for  some  otiier 
section  of  the  bill?  If  we  are  to  hav?  a 
foreign  aid  bill,  we  had  better  come  in 
with  a  bill  such  a.s  we  are  considenng 
now,  rather  than  to  fragment  this  and 
come  in  to  make  a  case  on  a  particular 
section.  If  there  is  to  be  a  program  I 
want  to  see  the  best  one  which  can  be 
produced.  In  my  opinion  it  will  not  be 
good  enough  but  it  certainly  should  not 
be  worse. 

I  hope  that   the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr  PRELmcHTTYSEN  1 . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  more  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years  I  have 
opposed  this  lepislation  because  I  con- 
scientiously do  not  believe  that  the  mili- 
tary assistance  should  be  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  believe 
that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  com- 
mittee. But  that  Is  a  fact  of  life  and  it 
has  gone  on.  I  believe  It  .sho^ild  be  sepa- 
rated, but  it  is  not  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  at  this  point. 

Since  I  have  become  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  have  had 
to  travel  a  lot.  Last  year  I  traveled  to 
the  Par  East,  and  to  Korea.  I  saw  our 
allies  who  are  the  direct  beneficiaries  of 
this  bill  under  the  military  assistance 
program. 

The  19  dlvLsions  of  Koreans  are  de- 
pendent upon  this  legislation  for  their 
assistance.  They  have  23.000  men  fight- 
ing side  by  side  with  our  boys  and  they 
committed  another  division.  The  F-5 
airplane  was  built  under  this  program. 
It  is  the  only  new  airplane  we  have  In 
our  Inventories.  There  is  no  otiier  new 
all-plane.  Under  the  McNamara  pro- 
gram we  are  forced  to  use  the  F-5  alr- 
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plane  In  our  armed  services,  and  this 
military  a-^sistance  program  bu!U  that 
plane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  visited  Taiwan 
and  saw  the  need  and  the  dependence 
which  the  Nationalist  Chinese  have  for 
this  legislation  in  order  to  keep  their 
army,  navy,  and  air  force  going. 

Everybody  knows  what  we  are  doing 
in  Vietnam.  When  we  had  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  before  our 
committee  Secretary  McNamara  told  us 
that  he  could  not  separate  the  MAP 
money  from  his  own  appropriated  fimds 
for  Vietnam. 

I  have  also  visited  Thailand  and  I 
know  the  great  logistical  help  that  they 
arc  Riving  our  military  as  a  result  of  Uiis 
program. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  have  searched  my 
conscience  and  knowing  this  and  what 
thr.se  allies  are  doing  for  us  and  knowinu 
that  this  is  the  only  place  I  can  help 
them  and  also  being  your  representative 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
feel  tiiat  I  must  reappraise  my  position. 
ITierefore,  tliis  year,  despite  tiie  features 
which  may  not  be  pleasing  to  me,  I  feel 
In  20od  con.science  I  must  support  this 
legi-slation,  and  this  is  what  I  am  going 
to  do, 

AAIENDME.><T     f  .FIT  ROJ     BY     MB.     DESWINSKf 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aiiiendmeiu    otferod    by    lAr     Dkewinskj 
Ou   pag«?  2Q.  Ime  8.  strike  out   "JaVJ^T.OOO  ' 
and    insa-t,    in    ii^u    thereof    itie    roUowlng- 
■■$51,648,300  ■. 
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Mr.     DERWINSKI.      Mr.     Chairman, 
tills  is  another  constructive  amendment. 
It  cuts  less  from  the  bill  than  any  otiicj- 
amendment  I  iiave  introduced  when  I 
liave  been  accused  of  trying  to  gut  tiiis 
sacred  piece  of  legislation.     All  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  this  amendment  is  to 
reduce  approximately  $5.7  million  from 
the    administrative   expenses.     I   would 
like  to  remind  you  Uiat  10  years  age  tills 
AID   Agency,   under  whatever  name   it 
carried  at  tJie  time,  had  approximately 
11,500  employees.     Now,  with  the  direct 
employees   and  contract  personnel,  the 
figure  is  approjcimately  18,000  employees 
This  is  a  runaway  administrative  setup. 
Since  we  have  rejected  the  attempt  lo 
limit  adminisu-ative  expeJises  just  to  1 
year,  I  think  It  would  be  prudent  at  least 
to  put  a  limit  on  the  dollar  amount  of 
administrative  expenses.    I  do  not  think 
$5^4    million   would    be   an   amendment 
that  could  be  described  as  gutting  the 
bill.    I  think  it  is,  a  very  healthy  restraint 
on  the  runaway  administrators  of  this 
program.     The  top  Administrator,   who 
comes  and  goes  year  after  year,  people 
like  Mr.   David   Bell,  who  arrived  with 
great  fanfare  and  who  we  hope  will  mas- 
ter their  assignments.    Just  ai>out  at  the 
time  ti^iat  we  on  tlie  committee  think  he 
may  be  able  to  make  some  administra- 
tive improvements  in  the  program,  tiiese 
people  throw  up  tlieii-  hands  in  fj-ustra- 
tlon  and  take  off  for  iustitutioJis  such  as 
the    Ford   Foundation.     So,    unless    we 
liave  same  practical  administrative  re- 
straint. I  do  not  know  how  we  will  ac- 
complish  any   savings.     The   only   ad- 
ministrative restraint  that  I  know  that 
bureaucrats  acknowledge  Is  a  dollar  re- 


straint. I  think  It  would  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  efBclCTiry  everyoni- 
wants  for  this  program  to  .delete  $53, 
million  from  the  administrative  expen^ps 
of  the  program.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  a-^e 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  bill,  the  oniv 
other  thing  that  follows  will  be  a  south! 
motion  to  recommit.  I  think  we  caii 
close  on  a  very  diplomatic  and  progres- 
sive ru>te  by  accepting  my  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  would  represent 
a  wonderful  conclusion  to  the  very  fas- 
cinating, although  to  some  of  us,  fru.i- 
tiating  day  here  in  the  House  of  Repi-e- 
sentatlves. 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  For  a  question,  but 
not  for  a  statement. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  know  how  many  of  these 
employees  are  now  working  either  a.s 
Government  employees  or  as  contract 
employees  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Tbo  many,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  we  are  fl.L'hlin;' 
a  war  in  Vietnam  and  at  the  very  same 
time  we  are  trying  to  follow  a  completejv 
unrealistic  aid  program  where  we  have 
not  even  subjuRuted  the  militarv  infil- 
trators from  North  Vietnam 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  \Teld' 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersev. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  figures  available  are  •with  re- 
Kpect  to  May  30,  ld66,  and  they  reveal 
that  there  are  2.018  employees  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman 
may  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  PiELrNcnmsKNl  tliat 
the  AID  agency  has  been  advertising  for 
civilian  empioyees  for  employment  in 
Vietnam.  They  have  a  number  of  p.x)- 
ple  who  would  Mke  to  go  to  Algeria, 
Cairo,  and  other  glamorous  spots,  but 
few  for  Vietnam 

Mr.  JOELaON.    Oasahlanca 

Mr.  DERWttKKI.  It  Is  a  tittle  dif- 
ficult to  administer  this  program  under 
war  oonditions,  and  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  -we  are  at  war  in  Vietnam, 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlemaji  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man knows  and  I  would  say  that  there 
is  no  picnic  in  l^tnam  and  those  2.000 
people  are  rendering  a  dedicated  work 
wtiich  win  do  more  to  brine  about  peace 
than  anything  else  about  which  I  can 
think. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  not  at  all 
the  point.  Tihe  point  is  that  you  are 
dispensing  aid  under  this  progrsun  to 
over  80  nation-s,  without  any  real  ad- 
ministrative control. 

Mr.  diairman.  the  purpose  of  mv 
amendment  would  represent  a  practical 
dollar  restraint  or  administrative  re- 
straint.  ( 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  certainly  would  be 
a  good  way  of  controlling  the  runaway 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  always  pains  me  to 
rise  in  Of^posltion  to  an  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  genlleniaji 
from    Illinois    fMr.    DerwinskiI.      His 


amendments  always  drip  with  compas- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DerwinskiI  is 
adopted  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
It  will  be  gutting  the  program  in  driblets 
of  'compassion." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  must  oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

However,  I  believe,  while  it  is  a  nice 
little  amendment,  as  the  gentleman  says, 
it  really  in  effect  does  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  program.  On  the  one  hand  all  of  us 
here  today  have  been  urging  that  we 
have  greater  efficiency  in  Vietnam. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr, 
Moss  I  had  an  amendment  adopted  which 
will  bring  about  this  efficiency.  It  adds 
more  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  very 
people  who  are  interested  in  this  econ- 
omy are  now  asking  us  to  go  ahead  and 
fire  a  lot  of  people  indiscriminately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  have  a  more 
efficient  program  and  at  the  same  time 
we  do  not  have  the  personnel  with  which 
to  carry  out  the  efficiency  that  we  are 
requiring  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  this  2-year  program  that 
we  are  adopting  really  has  a  built-in  cut- 
ting device,  because  this  does  not  take 
Into  consideration  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  things  which  will  come  up  over 
which  AID  has  no  control  such  as  the 
small,  bit-by-blt  pay  increase  increments 
and  overseas  wages  and  compensation, 
and  the  like. 

So.  I  believe  that  the  amount  of  money 
about  which  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  worried  is  going  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  extending  this  program  to  a  2-year 
program. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  urge  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  amendment.  But,  neverthe- 
le.ss,  if  we  want  efficiency,  and  that  is 
what  all  of  us  want,  we  should  vote  down 
thl.s  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
f.'-om  Illinois  (Mr,  DerwinskiI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RODNEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  fiscal  year  1967  author- 
ization request  is  one  of  the  lowest  re- 
quests ever  presented  by  the  President  to 
carry  out  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
minimiun  request  is  lower  than  that  of 
any  of  the  requests  in  recent  years.  In 
fact  the  request  Is  over  $1  billion  less 
than  was  requested  only  3  years  ago. 

There  is  other  evidence  that  the  pro- 
gram is  being  tightly  administered. 
Supporting  assistance  programs  have 
been  sharply  reduced.  Outside  of  Viet- 
nam these  funds  have  been  reduced  by 
more  than  two-thirds  since  fiscal  year 
1961.  Programs  have  been  terminated  in 
20  countries.  Furthermore,  the  number 
of  AID  coimtry  programs  has  been  re- 
duced from  83  in  fiscal  year  1963  to  a 
proposed  72  In  fiscal  year  1967. 

This  year's  request,  therefore,  clearly 
Indicates  that  the  President  intends  to 
maintain  an  efflcient  aid  program — one 
that  is  consistent  with  U.S.  Interests,  but 
one  that  will  be  a  minimum  burden  on 
U.S.  taxpayers. 


A  large  portion  of  the  economic  aid 
program  is  for  Vietnam.  Twenty  percent 
of  the  economic  assistance  funds  are 
planned  for  Vietnam,  where  they  will  be 
used  to  suprwrt  vital  U.S.  .objectives. 
This  indicates  clearly  that  programs  for 
all  the  other  countries  are  being  held  to 
a  minimal  level. 

In  considering  the  fiscal  year  1967  re- 
quest, the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
taken  into  consideration  the  executive 
branch's  internal  review  of  its  proposal. 
Last  fall,  AIDS  Internal  review  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  of  a  billion 
dollars — $660  million — from  the  original 
proposals.  This  indicates  that  there  was 
a  tight  review  of  the  program  even  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  examined 
the  request  in  detail. 

Furthermore,  in  approving  the  pro- 
gram for  2  years,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  provided  that  there  will 
be  almost  no  increase  in  the  amount  of 
funds  authorized.  The  committee  has 
clearly  expressed  its  position  that  "those 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  a.ssistance  should  re- 
examine their  priorities  in  an  effort  to 
accomplish  more  with  less  money.  "  This 
means  the  program  will  have  to  continue 
to  be  tightly  and  efficiently  administered. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  foreign  aid  program — economic  and 
military  aid — continues  to  be  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  this  country's  immense 
wealth.  Our  national  wealth  continues 
to  grow.  Our  GNP  is  estimated  to  be 
greater  than  $700  billion.  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  the  expenditures  for  the  economic 
and  military  programs  are  estimated  to 
be  no  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  GNP — the  same  level  as  for  the  last 

2  years.  Relatively,  the/efore.  the  aid 
program  is  becoming  a  smaller  portion 
of  our  total  resources.  It  is  becoming  a 
smaller  burden  on  the  economy  and  the 
taxpayer. 

The  United  States  today  is  faced  with 
many  crises  all  over  the  world.  I  believe 
that  in  some  ways  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram can  help  us  to  protect  our  interests 
In  these  turbulent  times. 

In  my  campaign,  I  indicated  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  should  be  closely 
reviewed  by  the  Congress  and  all  unnec- 
essary funds  cut  out.  I  believe  the  pro- 
gram has  been  carefully  reviewed  this 
year.  In  appro'ving  the  request,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  stressed  that 
the  program  must  be  focused  on  priori- 
ties. I  believe  that  approval  of  this  bill, 
which  maintains  a  minimum  program 
for  the  next  2  years,  will  assure  us 
that  the  program  will  be  focused  on  pri- 
orities, and  that  it  will  be.  because  it 
must  be.  administered  very  tightly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr  HORTOr.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
noted  with  considerable  interest  and 
attention  the  pace  and  content  of  the.se 

3  days  of  debate  on  the  proposed  foreign 
assistance  authorization  which  is  now  be- 
fore us.  Of  particular  significance  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  Members  have  taken 
an  active  role  in^the  debate  on  this  bill. 
Clearly  foreign  assistance  is  a  subject 
touching  everyone  in  the  United  'states. 
just  as  every  branch  of  foreign  policy  has 
national  significance.     I  can  hear  in  the 


words  of  my  colleagues  the  views  and 
concerns  of  their  constituents  around  the 
Nation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  wis- 
dom of  debating  important  facets  of 
policy  as  thoroughly  as  we  are  now  de- 
bating foreign  aid.  Because  foreign  aid 
is  a  crucial  irLstrument  of  our  foreign 
policy.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  in 
Congress  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  program  thoroughly  ^very  year,  so  we 
can  insure  that  the  program  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  thoughts  of  our  constit- 
uents and  to  changes  in  the  international 
climate.  Tiiere  iias  been  considerable 
talk  around  the  country  of  the  diminish- 
ing role  of  the  Congress  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy.  If  there  is  one  area  where 
we  have  assumed  a  leading  role  irf  for- 
eign policy,  however,  it  is  foreign  aid. 

Of  course,  there  is  somethmg  to  be  said 
for  eliminating  some  of  the,  uncertainty 
that  is  inherent  m  an  aid  propram  whicli 
must  be  reviewed  yearly.  But  when  we 
offer  assistance  to  an  underdeveloped 
country,  we  are  doing  more  than  just 
entering  into  an  economic  transaction. 
Based  on  certain  conclusions  about  the 
internal  policies  and  problems  of  the  re- 
cipient country.',  we  are  helping  its  people 
to  help  themselves  to  attain  a  better 
standard  of  living.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  are  seeking  to  communicate 
to  aided  countries  the  value  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  This  fact  is  recognized 
in  a  wise  amendment  added  to  tins  bill 
by  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  it 
brings  our  aid  program  clearly  within 
tne  scope  of  current  foreign  policy — it 
leaves  something  more  than  a  purely  eco- 
nomic decision  to  be  made  when  the 
question  of  aiding  a  particular  nation 
arises.  It  is  this  question.  Involving  basic 
foreign  policy,  which  we  in  the  Congress 
must  answer.  Because  of  the  volatile 
world  climate,  t.he  answer  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  same  for  a  given  country 
every  year, 

I  think  we  should  retain  the  single- 
year  authorization,  whereby  Congress 
can  make  minor  as  well  as  drastic  ad- 
justments in  foreign  aid  policy  when 
such  changes  are  justified. 

As  an  example  of  how  foreign  aid  serves 
as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy,  the 
committee  has  added  an  amendment 
prohibiting  assistance  to  nations  which 
actively  assist  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Thus,  we  have  clearly  tied  our  foreign 
assistance  efforts  to  our  alms  in  south- 
ea.st  Asia,  and  rightly  so.  While  we  are 
chided  for  handling  some  of  our  foreign 
aid  on  a  "strings  attached"  basis,  we 
must  remember  that  the  United  States 
cannot  act  as  an  impartial  interna- 
tional agency  in  dispen.'^ing  money  and 
goods.  WTiile  the  development  of  all 
peoples  toward  a  decent  level  of  life 
falls  within  the  scope  of  American  na- 
tional interest,  there  are  some  instances 
where  our  national  interest  is  not  ser\ed, 
and  we  must  not  hesitate  to  prohibit 
the  distribution  of  aid  in  those  instances, 
particularly  where  American  lives  hang 
in  the  balance. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  thorough  and  active  re- 
view we  have  had  of  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  in  the  past  few  days     It 
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is  my  hope  that  we  can  continue  t<i  re- 
view foreign  aid  in  sxich  detail  c-n  a 
yearly  basis,  so  that  wc  can  insure  that 
these  proRran^s  will  serve  effectively  to 
aid  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the  world 
and  to  promote  the  basic  precept  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chalrm^an,  In  past 
years  the  issue  befoie  us  lias  been  wheth- 
er or  not  each  of  us  supports  foreign 
aid  programs,  and  by  how  much.  But 
this  year  we  tiave  added  an  element  that 
disturbs  me  We  are  asked  to  autliorize 
a  protrram  for  2  years  instead  of  1. 

This  is  not  tlie  first  time  we  have  been 
under  pressui-e  to  further  relinquish  our 
constitutional  prerogative  of  controllin« 
expenditures.  ai«l  l  am  sure  it  wOl  not 
be  the  last.  But  by  voting  for  a  2-year 
progrjun  we  will  allow  a  big  foot  in  the 
door  that  will  eventually  lead  to  the  5- 
year  authonzation  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration In  the  process,  this  Con- 
gress will  further  lose  its  control  over 
the  operations  of  a  program  that  has 
loni,'  been  suspect  by  the  American  T>eo- 
ple.  and  risihtfully  so,  as  wasteful  in 
many  respects. 

It  lias  been  argued  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  .still  have  to  :'und 
these  proerams  on  an  annual  basis,  which 
is  true  However,  the  work  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  would  be  ham- 
pered In  any  year  when  the  proper  au- 
thorizing committee  failed  to  properly 
review  the  foreign  aid  expenditures  of 
the  past. 

I  will  be  interested  in  the  reaction  to 
this  authorization  when  action  Is  taken 
by  our  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
since  the  cost  of  this  package  is  greatly 
In  excess  of  even  the  'bare-bones" 
amount  requested  by  the  administration. 
I  have  never  seen  a  foreign  aid  package 
yet,  "bare-bcrties"  or  otherwise,  that 
could  not  be  prudently  cut  without  af- 
fecting the  purpose  or  efficiency  of  the 
programs.  There  have  been  enough  fail- 
ures and  instances  of  wasteful  expendi- 
tures in  the  p&fX  to  indicate  that  the 
pruning  of  afjpropriations  can  have  a 
healthy  effect  on  these  programs  by  forc- 
ing some  degree  of  planning  and  efTi- 
ciency. 

It  is  good  to  note  that  this  bill  includes 
a  provision  that  prohibits  assistance  to 
countries  ttuit  permit  their  ships  or  air- 
craft to  transport  equipment,  materials, 
or  oomn>odities  to  or  from  North  Viet- 
nam It  is  hopod  that  this  provision  will 
be  vigorously  enforced  ajid  policed. 

However.  I  feel  the  provision  to  ex- 
press the  intent  of  Congress  against  pro- 
viding funds  for  United  Nations  pro- 
grams that  assist  Communist  countries 
such  as  Cxiba  does  not  go  far  enough. 
The  United  States  provides  40  percent 
of  those  funds,  and  such  moneys  should 
be  absolutely  prohibited  from  reaching 
the  Castro  regime.  Otie  such  project 
was  approved  for  the  University  of  Ha- 
vana ttiis  year  in  the  amount  of  $2.1 
million.  To  argue  that  our  mor»ey  is  not 
used  for  such  a  project  is  pure  fiction. 
We  are  contributing  40  percent  of  the 
money  used  00  miles  off  our  shores  to 
promote  sultversion  in  our  hemlfipberc 
no  matter  hen.  you  iook  at  It.  It  should 
be  stopped. 


Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  issuing  a  2- 
year  blank  check  with  which  to  continue 
the  foreign  aid  proerams.  It  would  be 
better  if  this  Congress  stepped  back  and 
took  a  long,  cold  look  at  the  record  of 
these  programs.  We  are  currently  help- 
ing, in  one  form  or  another,  almost  every 
nation  in  the  world.  We  continue  to 
hear  of  further  programs  that  will  be 
submitted  to  aid  foreign  countries.  Be- 
fore we  commit  American  tax  dollars  to 
Ithe  education,  health,  and  welfare  of  the 
/entire  world,  we  sh^jild  reexamine  the 
programs  already  on  the  books  and  put 
them  in  efficient  working  order. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  year,  I  introduced  H.R.  5255,  whicli 
I  reoommended  either  be  p«Lssed  as  a  sep- 
arate bill  or  included  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  One  of  the  reasons  I  introduced 
this  bill  is  becau.se  one  of  the  leading  uni- 
ver.slties  in  the  counrjy.  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, is  in  the  district  I  represent  and 
conversations  that  I  have  had  with  the 
pi-esident  of  the  university  and  profes- 
.sors  at  the  university  have  convinced  me 
that  performance  and  accomplishment 
at  the  present  time  are  less  than  they 
would  be  under  longer  term  institutional 
arrangements.  I  ajipreciate  tlie  oppor- 
tunity given  me  to  appear  before  the 
committee  and  the  provision  added  in 
title  II  which  embodies  the  provisions  of 
H  R.  5255. 

This  bill  authorized  the  creation  and 
niaintenance  of  foreign  development 
cenu-i-s  at  universities  which  are  engaged 
in  foreign  technical  assistance  projects 
At  the  pi-esent  time  contracts  with  uni- 
versities for  ad\1ce,  counsel,  and  help 
concerning  development  projects  in  a 
particular  country,  are  usually  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  3  years.  Quite  often 
the  university  acce{>tlng  the  oon tract 
finds  It  diflicuJt  to  find  competent  pro- 
fessional personnel  to  carry  out  the  con- 
tract on  such  a  short-term  basis.  There- 
fore, they  often  recruit  a  substantial  part 
of  their  personnel  for  the  contract  and 
since  the  personnel  recruited  cannot  be 
offered  tenure.  It  is  often  difflcalt  to  at- 
tract the  most  ootni>etent  individuals 
away  from  some  other  position  which 
would  include  tenure  and  security. 

If  a  oDlversity  oouid  plan  to  speciahse 
in  tlie  probiems  for  a  certain  country  or 
area  for  a  peiiod  of  10  years,  it  could  ryot 
only  attract  more  oompetent  people  bat 
could  also  utiUze  the  experience  gained  to 
a  much  better  advantage  for  the  Govern- 
ment. When  someone  finishes  a  short- 
term  contract  and  tl»n  moves  on  to  some 
otlier  area  of  responsibility  without  eren 
leaving  associates  in  a  continuing  pro- 
gi-am  fully  exposed  to  the  knowicdpe  arxl 
experience  he  Ralr>ed,  It  cannot  help  but 
reduce  tiie  effectiveness  of  the  program 
in  the  less  developed  countries  involved. 
At  the  present  time,  many  university 
staff  members  have  to  secure  a  leave  of 
absence  from  their  university  tx>  take  on 
a  foreign  assignnaent;  their  advancement 
at  the  university  is  retarded;  and  theii- 
experience  gained  is  not  utilized  aftei- 
their  ahort-term  contract  had  expired. 
Under  this  provision,  a  university  coukl 
mobilize  a  more  oompetent  staff  for  a 
lone-ranee  pro-am  aiid  even  though 
some  of  the  personnel  left  from  time  to 
time,  there  would  be  oootinuity  and  good 


use  made  of  the  experience  they  gained 
The  university  would  also  be  able  to  de- 
velop longer  term  programs  In  the  coun- 
tries Involved. 

I  believe  everyone  will  agree  that 
short-term  projects  will  not  do  the  best 
job  in  many  of  these  countries.  In  most 
cases  the  greatest  need  is  for  longer 
term  plans  involving  education  and  otl:ier 
programs  which  produce  greater  results 
for  a  dollar  spent,  but  which  results  are 
not  apparent  for  several  years.  These 
longer  term  plans  could  fit  In  with  other 
university  activities  and  schedules  in 
such  a  way  that  the  most  competent 
staff  members  at  the  univeisity  would  be 
willing  to  t«.ke  foreign  technical  assist- 
ance assigntnentB  within  their  field  of 
interest.  Many  such  professors  who 
have  already  attained  a  high  standing  in 
the  professional  fieid  are  not  w-illmg  to 
take  a  part-time  assignment  conceminc 
the  problems  of  a  particular  country  if 
they  have  no  reason  to  believe  tliat  ihr 
result  of  their  research  and  study  will 
be  used  over  a  peiiod  of  years. 

By  directly  Involving  the  university- 
and  the  most  competent  naembcrs  of 
their  professional  staff  in  the  technical 
assistance  program  in  a  way  which  is 
now  practically  impossible,  it  would 
greatly  Increase  the  number  of  profes- 
sional people  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment activities  and  broaden  the  base  s<i 
that  a  better  balanoed  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  would  be  recommended 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  does  no! 
propose  a  new  program  in  the  technica: 
assistance  fcld  but  merely  proposes  a 
way  to  c&rrj  out  the  existing  technical 
assistance  programs  so  that  u-e  could 
secure  better  results.  ITiis  kind  of  an 
approach  has  proven  highly  successful 
in  the  held  of  agricultural  research. 

Agricultural  xmiverslties,  Inciudins 
Icfwa  State  University,  have  performed 
research  work  on  a  oontinuinc  basis  un- 
der existing  Federal  ^tate  programs 
Under  this  approach  tbey  were  able  lo 
recruit  competent  staff  and  have  gleaned 
benefits  from  all  of  the  research  per- 
formed Uirough  the  years.  Under  this 
proposal,  that  suooesBful  formula  be  ap- 
plied to  planning  economic  assistance 
prograins  and  I  urge  that  this  pio*isio!'. 
be  retained  in  title  II. 

Mr.  RANDALL..  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tliink  tite  thing  for  each  of  us  to  ask 
ourselves  before  we  vote  on  tliis  hill  oti 
final  passage  is  just  how  much  longer 
can  this  country  endure  a  foreign  aid 
program?  Year  after  year  the  Amrricar 
people  are  assured  that  our  aid  con- 
tributes toward  changing  an  emerging 
aad  backward  nation  to  a  self-supporting 
country  with  pfosperity  aud  freedom. 

How  can  we  forget  that  rtear  tlie  end 
of  tlie  year  of  IS«4.  Nasser  told  tiic 
United  States  to  'iump  In  tlie  lake"  be- 
cause we  expressed  some  rightful  iirita- 
tion  over  the  burning  of  our  Embassy  in 
Cairo?  How  can  we  forget  that  after  a 
conament  like  Nasser's,  his  nation  since 
1960  has  received  over  $1  billion  in  eco- 
nomic aseistanoe.  Remember,  that  is 
$1,006  million.  Then,  recall  the  spring 
of  ISM  when  Sukarno,  then  President  of 
IndoAesla.  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  our 
Ambassador,  face  to  face,  ''io  hell  wltli 
your  aid."    The  facts  were  that  Sukarno 


maintained  himself  In  power  largely  be- 
cause of  a  little  less  than  a  billion  dollars 
he  had  received  from  us  In  economic  aid. 
And  yet  this  ingrate  who  now.  thank 
goodness,  has  received  his  comeuppance 
had  the  consummate  gall  to  Insult  our 
Ambassador. 

Much  less  than  a  year  ago  the  now 
deposed  President  Nkrumah  of  Ghana 
had  the  audacity  to  write  and  release  a 
book  blasting  our  foreign  policy  and 
bitterly  critical  of  our  assistance  pro- 
gram. Yet,  this  same  treacherous 
chameleon  was  at  the  ver>'  moment  ac- 
cepting $165  million  of  our  aid  to  per- 
petuate himself  in  office.  He  nonetheless 
carried  on  up  to  the  day  of  his  downfall 
as  the  principal  organizer  of  a  Red  Chi- 
nese spy  network  on  the  African 
Continent. 

There  have  been  so  many  insults  lev- 
eled against  us  by  foreign  leaders  that 
if  you  sat  down  to  tabulate  a  list  for  tlie 
last  15  years,  the  total  would  be  over  125. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  reason  I 
ask  the  question.  How  much  longer  can 
our  country  stand  to  engage  in  a  foreigii 
aid  program? 

The  record  is  clear.  There-  has  been 
failure  after  failure  that  has  been  paid 
for  with  our  billions  of  dollars  over  the 
past  years.  If  our  aid  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful, what  happened  in  Uganda,  which 
has  received  about  $20  million  in  aid,  for 
it  to  become  a  dictatorship? 

Year  after  year  we  have  listened  to  the 
glowing  predictions  of  what  will  happen 
in  the  future,  but  again  and  again  we 
have  had  to  Usten  to  the  pitiful  excuses 
for  the  failures  of  the  preceding  year. 
Each  year  I  have  hoped  there  would  be 
improvement  in  the  administration  of 
the  program.  But  nothing  seems  to  hap- 
pen in  the  way  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  long 
record  of  failures  is  the  one  of  the  best 
rea.sons  why  we  should  stop  the  foreign 
aid  program,  there  are  other  reasons  that 
should  be  enumerated,  including  .such 
things  as  the  drain  on  our  U.S.  gold 
stocks  which  are  a  direct  result  of  the  aid 
program. 

An  additional  reason  is  the  fact  it  is 
cenerally  recognized  that  economic 
assistance  never  reaches  down  sufficiently 
to  the  people  of  the  aid  recipient  coun- 
tries but  always  seems  to  benefit  only  the 
rich  and  well-to-do  in  those  countries. 

Yet  another  reason  the  bill  should  not 
be  enacted  this  year  is  becau.se  of  the 
huge  tmexpended  balances  in  the  pro- 
gram which  have  been  referred  to  as  the 
"pipeline"  which  now  amounts  to  as 
much  as  $9  billion.  This  large  figure  is 
several  times  the  amount  authorized  this 
year  yet  accountability  over  these  pipe- 
line funds  has  already  been  lost  by  the 
Congress.  Why  not  cut  thi-ough  this 
bureaucratic  redtape  to  fini.sh  the  lag- 
ging foreign  projects  already  commenced 
before  any  new  starts?  Along  the  way 
It  might  be  discovered  the  projects  were 
no  good  to  begin  with  and  have  actually 
been  abandoned. 

A  telling  objectioii  to  the  further  au- 
thorization of  foreign  aid  progrsmis  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  aid-receiving 
countries  have  in  the  past  years  taken 
our  aid  and  proceeded  to  spend  much  of 
this  assistance  with  other  countries. 
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This  fact  can  be  established  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  amounts  of  direct  dollar 
efconoraic  aid  we  have  granted  these 
countries  along  side  our  trade  balance 
with  these  countries.  In  other  words 
compare  for  each  country-  the  amount  of 
aid  accorded  the  list  of  foreign  recipients 
and  compare  this  with  the  amount  of  our 
exports  to  each  of  these  nations.  From 
a  list  of  about  25  nations  in  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  the  Far  East  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  our  dollar  aid  for 
these  countries  exceeds  by  about  3 
to  1  the  value  of  the  products  we  sell 
to  these  countries.  To  state  the  matter 
very  simply  they  have  taken  our  money 
and  bought  their  goods  in  other  coun- 
tries. These  figures  should  refute  con- 
clusively the  argument  we  hear  so  often 
that  foreign  aid  money  is,  after  all,  spent 
in  this  country. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  of  all  why 
there  should  be  no  foreign  aid  proera,m 
until  there  has  been  a  thorough  review 
of  the  entire  operation  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  furnishing  millions  of  dollars  to 
nations  which  have  accepted  our  aid 
and  at  the  same  time  take  aid  from  the 
Communist  bloc  nations. 

The  very  worst  offense  is  by  these  re- 
cipients of  our  aid  who  have  acted 
against  a  peaceful  .solution  in  Vietnam. 
The  Agency  for  international  Develop- 
ment has  tried  to  say  many  times  in  the 
past  that  our  assistance  to  pro-Com- 
munist countries  prevents  them  from 
slipping  into  the  Communist  orbit.  The 
old  adage  that  "the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating"  should  pretty  well 
e.stablish  the  fact  that  what  has  hap- 
pened in  these  countries  is  that  they 
have  taken  our  money  but  are*nonetlie- 
less  today  in  the  Communist  orbit. 

But  the  worst  evil  of  all  about  foreign 
assistance  is  that  we  have  furnished  aid 
to  some  countries  who  are  now  actively 
assisting  North  Vietnam  by  pei-mitting 
their  ships  to  transfer  mat^-riel  and  sup- 
plies into  Noith  Vietnam  ports.  It  Is 
true  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  discretionary  power  to  deny 
assistance  to  such  cotmtries  but  they  are 
still  shipping  and  we  are  still  shoveling 
out  money  to  such  countries  as  the 
United  Kin.gdom,  Japan,  Greece,  Nor- 
way, and  the  Netherlands. 

Since  World  War  II  we  have  spent 
about  $37  billion  on  military  assistance. 
For  a  long  time  we  thought  this  was  a 
.small  price  to  pay  for  keeping  our  boys 
off  battlefields  but  within  the  very  recent 
past  wc  have  found  that  France  which 
has  been  the  largest  recipient  has  turned 
its  back  on  us  in  Vietnam.  It  even  sup- 
ports Peking's  admittance  into  the  U.N. 
and  In  the  last  month  demanded  the 
closing  of  all  our  ba.ses  on  French  soil. 
Another  of  our  supposedly  great  friends, 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  received 
over  $1  billion  in  military  assistance 
sends  her  ships  into  Cuba  every  week. 
But  worse  still,  British  flagships  arc 
hauling  supplies  into  the  North  Vietnam 
ports  every  day.  Why  is  it  the  jungle- 
trained  British  troops  in  Malay,sia  can- 
not be  used  in  Vietnam?  Foreign  mili- 
tary forces  whether  French.  British. 
Turki.sh,  or  Greek  have  been  equipped 
with  materiel  paid  for  by  the  American 
taxpayers      The  question  which  hits  us 
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squarely  in  the  face  is  what  value  is  all 
tins  military  a,ssistance  to  us  when  our 
American  boys  are  now  fighting  alone  in 
Vietnam?  Over  50  nations  have  been 
designated  for  military  aid  this  year. 
Only  one.  South  Korea,  has  sent  troops 
to  Vietnam.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
who  have  sent  troops  to  Vietnam  are 
receiving  no  U.S.  aid. 

Mr.  Lhairman,  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Congress  in  1959,  although  I  sup- 
ported the  foreign  aid  bill  that  year  on 
final  pa.ssage  I  raised  for  the  first  time 
the  question  of  congressional  control 
over  the  aid  program  Before  that  time 
I  had  been  an  elected  official  in  local  gov- 
ernment where  we  had  a  careful  account- 
ing and  a  review  by  the  authority  making 
the  expenditure.  But  I  was  astonished 
to  find  there  was  little  or  no  congres- 
sional revijw  of  the  foreign  aid  expendi- 
ture. After  finding  this  to  be  a  fact.  I 
have  since  opposed  this  authorization 
and  appropriation  year  after  year  be- 
cause of  the  maladministration  of  these 
programs  Each  year  many  of  us  have 
looked  in  vain  for  some  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Maybe  there  is  just  no  way  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  can  be  made  to  work 
successfully.  The  objective  apparently 
had  been  to  make  recipient  countries  our 
grateful  allies  and  friends.  It  is  argued 
that  once  commenced  we  must  continue 
foreign  aid  in  order  to  keep  these  coun- 
tries as  our  allies  and  friends.  Look  as 
rnuch  as  you  will,  but  there  s  no  con- 
vincing evidence  that  any  of  our  aid  re- 
cipients which  have  not  gone  Com.munist 
would  have  done  so  if  they  had  not  r.  - 
ccived  our  economic  aid.  France  and 
Italy  have  received  Irrge  amounts  of  our 
aid.  yet  Communist  Party  membership 
In  these  countries  has  not  fallen  off  On 
the  other  hand.  Cuba  went  communistic 
in  1959  in  spite  of  12  prior  years  of  for- 
eign aid  from  the  United  States,  and  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  been  fa- 
vored beyond  all  other  countries  in  sugar 
Imports.  Look  back  at  the  $11  billion 
of  lend  lease  to  Russia  in  World  War  11. 
Did  this  endear  us  to  the  Ru.ssian  ler  1- 
ers?  Has  our  aid  to  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
Indonesia,  or  Egypt  turned  Gomulka, 
Tito.  Sukarno,  or  Nasser  into  dependable 
allies?  No.  Scores  of  other  nations  have 
received  our  aid  and  instead  of  being  our 
grateful  friend,  there  Is  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  our  aid  has  often  had  the 
very  opposite  effect. 

Some  of  these  countries  have  even 
developed  the  technique  of  a  veiled 
threat  as  the  recognized  and  effective 
way  to  extort  more  aid.  They  make  it 
apt>ear  they  are  in  danger  of  going  Com- 
munist, in  order  to  receive  larger 
amounts  of  American  aid.  But  these 
very  same  a(5plicants  for  our  aid  seem 
always  to  find  it  convenient  and  even 
necessary  to  insult  and  denounce  the 
United  States  in  order  to  prove  to  their 
own  followers  that  they  are  independ- 
ent and  not  the  puppets  of  American 
imperialism.  It  seems  to  nie  that  the 
fact  that  nearly  always  it  is  the  U.S. 
Embassies  and  US  Information  offices 
that  have  rocks  thrown  through  their 
windows  and  jiot  the  embassies  of  other 
countries  that  have  never  offered   aid. 
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should  prove  conclusively  you  cannot  buy 
friends. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  country  cannot 
much  longer  stand  or  afford  a  foreign 
program.  The  time  to  stop  the  program 
is  now.     Right  now. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  niove 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ex- 
plam  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wiole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union  what  the 
proposed  motion  to  i-ecommit  will  (ion- 
tain  It  will  be  of  two  parts.  The  flrst 
part  will  represent  the  essence  of  the 
so-called  AlaiUlard  amendment  that  we 
debated  yesterday.  The  amendment 
would  reduce  the  program  from  a  2-:/ear 
authorization  to  a  1-year  authorization, 
except  for  development  loans  and  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program,  which  i)ro- 
grams  would  remain  at  5-year  authoriza- 
tions. 

The  second  part  of  the  proposed  mo- 
tion to  recommit  would  reduce  the  au- 
thorization for  development  loans  an- 
nually from  $1  billion  to  $750  millioi 

The  period  of  authorization  for  de- 
velopment loans  would  remain  the  s^me 
as  In  the  bill  before  the  committee:  t'lat 
is.  5  years. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  made  evi- 
dent by  the  explanation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana,  the 
motion  to  recommit  contains  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  two  amendments  already 
discussed  by  tills  body,  both  of  which 
have  been  defeated. 

The  principal  one  would  be  to  change 
the  program  from  the  present  2-jear 
program,  which  it  now  is,  back  to  a  1- 
year  program. 

The  other  would  be  to  make  cuts  In 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  the 
gentleman  has  explained. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAIR  I  would  point  out  that 
what  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
said  Is  correct.  The  motion  is  essentially 
the  elements  of  the  two  amendments. 
But  there  is  a  difference  from  the  de- 
velopment loan  program  as  offered  in  the 
amendment  that  we  debated  on  the 
floor. 

The  amendment  -lebated  on  the  floor 
reduced  the  amount  from  $1  billion  to 
$750  million,  and  reduced  the  years  from 
5  years  to  3  years.  The  motion  to  re- 
commit does  not  touch  the  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  further  clarification,  and  I  now 
yield  to  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan  1 . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  the  House,  that 
the  first  part  of  the  motion  to  recommit 
was  debated  fully  on  the  floor  when  the 
Mallliard  amendment  was  considered 
yesterday.  On  a  teller  vote  it  lost  by  a 
vote  of  122  to  86. 

The  second  part  of  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair]  said.  Is  somewhat  changed 
because    his    original    amendment    was 


to  reduce  the  development  loan  figure 
from  $1  billion  to  $750  million,  and 
it  had  a  3-year  limitation  in  it.  The 
3-year  limitation  is  taken  out,  but 
the  figure  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  would  be  reduced  $250  million  over 
a  5-year  period  by  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

I  ask  the  Members  on  my  side,  and  all 
those  who  realize  the  importance  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  the  security  of 
tills  country,  to  vote  against  this  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimou.s-con- 
sent  request? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished   gentleman    from    Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks immediately  preceding  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski] 
at  page  17.  line  24. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWJNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  help  clarify  the  question  so  liiat 
Members  understand  as  we  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit,  we  are  voting  to 
take  a  2-year  authorization  and  reduce 
it  to  1  year,  or  return  to  the  pre.sent 
language. 

In  other  words,  if  you  vote  against 
the  motijn  to  recommit  you  are  voting 
to  double  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  PEXLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  historically  I  have  not 
supported  an  authorization  bill  for  for- 
eign aid.  I  feel,  however,  on  this  oc- 
casion, because  of  the  situation  and  be- 
cause of  our  commitments  in  Vietnam  I 
must  reverse  my  position. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  tlae  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  when  he  gave  his 
reasons  for  supportitig  this  legislation 
I  too  must  say  at  this  time  while  I  intend 
to  support  the  motion  to  recommit,  if  the 
motion  to  recommit  does  not  prevail  then 
I  shall  support  the  legislation. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  I  too  have  con- 
sistently not  supported  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  But  for  the  reasons  that  he  has  so 
eloquently  outlined  I  Intend  to  support 
the  bill  this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15750)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and    for    other    purposes,    pursuant    to 


House  Resolution  906,  he  reported  the  bUl 
back  to  the  House  with  sundi-y  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEiVKEJR.  Under  the  rule  tlie 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment'' 

If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  cm 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  thf- 
bill. 

The  bill  v/as  ordered  to  be  ens  105 -id 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ADAIR.     I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  jSPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Adair  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  iH.R 
15750)  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AlTairs 
with  Instructions  to  report  the  na.me  to  the 
Hou.se  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

On  the  first,  page,  immediately  after  line 
4,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  the  first  section  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

'■  Sec  2.  LrMrTATioNS  on  Fiscal  Year  Ar- 
THoHiZATiONS. — Notwithstanding  any  otiitT 
provision  of  this  Act,  nothing  In  thl.s  A:". 
(except  sections  202  and  252)  authorizes  .vp- 
proprlations  for  furnishing  assistance  or  for 
administrative  expenses  under  this  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1968.'  " 

On  page  2.  line  23,  strike  out  "$1  000.000.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
■■$750,000,000". 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were-— yeas  191,  nays  193,  not  voting  48 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1641 

TEAS— 191 


Abblit 
Aberuelhy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111 
Andrews, 

George  W 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N   Dak 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ay  res 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brown,  Cl»x- 

ence  J.,  Jr. 
BroyhUl,  N  C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 


Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis, 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Callaway 
Carter 
Cederbers 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clavisen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Curtln 
DaRue 
Davis,  Ga 
Davis,  Wl.s 
Derwinski 
Deylne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 


Downing 

Dulikl 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Dwyer 

Edwards   .Ma 

Erlfiiborn 

Everett 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Fr('l^n^!huysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Giiilmo 

Goodell 

Gros,s 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hftgen,  Calif 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen,  Idaliu 

Hardy 


Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hfbert 

Henderson 

Horton 

Ho-mer 

H',:U 

Huiipate 

Hutchinson 

Iciiord 

Jarmnn 

Jennings 

johiiBon,  Okla. 

Julinson,  Pa, 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kt'lth 

Kfirnegay 

Kuiikel 

Ki.pferman 

Laird 

l.ar.tten 

Latta 

Lennon 

L;i>!.comb 

Long.  La. 

Love 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

MrOade 

M  Ewen 

McMlUan 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

M.iftln,  Nebr, 

May 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Alport 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Aiiiiunzlo 
A-p^nall 
Bsr.d'stra 
Barrett 
Bt-ikworth 
B;n  -ham 
Bog  -B 
Boiand 
Bull  I  lit 
Br.'idemas 
Brooks 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bvrne.  Pa. 
Callrin 
Cameron 
Casey 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cobeian 
Conte 
Craley 
Culver 
D.iddario 
DimleLs 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dclaney 
Dint 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Duncan,  Greg. 

D\al 

Edrri.md.son 

Edwards,  Cfillf. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Eviim,  Tenn. 

Fulion 

Farbstein 

Pamum 

Fasceil 

Pelghan 

Flood 

Po'.;arty 

Foley 

Ford, 

WilUain  D 
Praser 
Pricdel 

F'ulion,  Ter.n, 
Onllagher 
Gttrmat?. 
Gibbons 
Gi.uert 
f':l;igan 
C-onzalez 
Grabowskl 


Michel 

MiiishxUl 

Mi7e 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murray 

NeLsen 

O^Kon.skl 

Pa.s.<iman 

Peliy 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poaee 

Poff 

Pool 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

QulUen 

Race 

Randall 

Reld.  111. 

Reiffl 

Relnccke 

Rhodes.  .Ariz. 

Roberts 

Itobi.son 

Rogers,  F!a 

Rogers,  Tex 

Rijudebush 

RunLsfeid 

Sattfrfield 

Savior 

Schneebeh 

NAYS— 193 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Greigg 

Orldcr 

Giifflllis 

HunUItun 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  lo'*a 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler 

Helbtoski 

Hlck-i 

Hollfield 

Holland 

Howard 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacotjs 

Joel  son 

Johii.wn,  Calif 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

KarUi 

Ka-tcnmeitT 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Cahf 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kiuczynska 

Krcbs 

Leeprft 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McFrII 

McGrath 

McVirker 

Mardonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

h/iackie 

Maddi  n 

Mahon 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matthews 

Mf  cds 

Milli-r 

Minish 

Mink 

[•"Ic'tiagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrl.^cin 

Mos,b 

Multer 

Murphv,  III. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nutclier 

Nodzl 

Nix 

O  Hara,  m. 


Schwciker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Kikes 

Skubltz 

Smith  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stration 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Vlgorito 

■Waggonner 

Walker,  N  Mex 

Watklns 

W^atson 

Whalley 

White.  Tex. 

Whitener 

Widnall 

Wiliiams 

Wli=on,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydier 

Younger 


O  H;u-a,  Mich. 

Ol&ei..  Mont. 

Olson.  Mmn. 

O^NeilI,Ma.v;. 

Otiuiger 

Patman 

Put  ten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Price 

Purcell 

Redlin 

Rees 

Rcid.  N  Y. 

Resnirk 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo, 

RunaJi 

Iloncalio 

Rooncy,  NT. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

HosenttiaJ 

RostenkowikJ 

RoybaJ 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St    0:,ge 

Srheurr 

Schmldhauser 

Sickles 

Si.sk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

St.iklbaum 

Steed 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Ttiompson.  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex, 

Tfxld 

Tunney 

Tapper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Vu-ian 

Wnldle 

Watt-s 

Weltner 

WiLson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yat«e 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 48 


Ashley 

Baring 

Bell 

Blatnik 

Broonifield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Carey 

Celler 

Conablc 

Couyers 

Corinan 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Edwards.  La. 

Ellsworth 

Parnsley 


Flno 
Flynt 
Hall 

Hansen.  Wa.'^h. 
Harsha 
Hays 
Heriong 
King.  N  Y. 
Landriim 
MacGregor 
Mallliard 
Mathlas 
Matsunuga 
KUUs 
Morrl."; 
OBrlen 


O'Neal,  Ga. 

Powell 

R.vtrs.  Alabka 

Roush 

Schlsler 

Scott 

Senner 

StephcrLs 

Toll 

Trimble 

Van  Decrlin 

Walker.  Mi.ss. 

White,  Idaho 

Whllten 

Willis 

Wright 


So  Uie  moLioii  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  annoiuiced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  ■Wash- 
ington against. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Celler 
against. 

Mr.  Baring  for.  with  Mr,  Matsunaga  agtilnst. 

Mr.   Roush  for.  with  Mr.  Trimble   against. 

Mr.  Whltten  for,  with  Mr   Blatnik  apalnst. 

Mr.  Stephens  for.  with  Mr   Farn.sley  apalnst. 

Mr.  Mallliard  for,  with  Mr    Carey  against. 

Mr,  Broonifield  for,  with  Mr  Ashley  against. 

Mr  Hall  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska 
again.et 

Mr  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr 
Hays  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for.  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 
■    Mr,  Mathlas  for.  with  Mr,  Corman  against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for.  with  Mr  Powell  against 

Mr.  Fino  for,  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  against. 

Mr  Ctinnlngham  for.  with  Mr.  Senner 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Schisler  against. 

Mr.  Gonable  fi>r,  with  Mr    O'Brien  against. 

Mr.    Harsha  for,   with    Mr    Morris   against. 

Mr.  Gurtis  for.  with  Mr  wyj+re'df  Idaho 
agalilst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Mlll.s  with  Mr  Ellsworth 
Mr.  Landrum   with   Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Ijouisiana  with  Mr.  Heriong. 
Mr.  WrlL'ht  with  Mr  Plynt. 
Mr  Willis  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  CLANCY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay  "  to  'yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  tlie  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  tliat  tlie  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  ha\e  it. 

Mr.  MOFIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken :  and  there 
were— yeas  237,  nays  146.  not  voting  49,  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  No.  165] 
"YEAS — 237 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Aspinall 
Avres 
BandEtra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beokworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boiand 
Boiling 


Bolton 

Br.idema": 

Brooks 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahill 

C&llau 

Cameron 

Chelf 

Claj-k 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

C^tUey 


Culver 

Dflddario 

D.^nieis 

Dawson 

Dtlaney 

Dent 

Denton 

U;i.!KS 

Dmgell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwver 

Dyai 

Ertmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 


Evans,  Colo. 

Evine,  T^in. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Famum 

Fa.'-cell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R, 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frtedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GlUlgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Greg 
Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
Griffiths 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hebert 
Hechler 
H(-:.'toFki 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
Huot 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 


Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupfennan 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Mecdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nate  her 

Nedzl 

NeLsen 

Nu 

OHara, 

O  Haja. 

Olsen, 

Olson, 


.111. 
,  Mich. 
,  Mont. 

,  Minn. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

."indrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Battin 

Belcher 

Berry 

Betts 

Bow 

Bray 

Erock 

Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr 

BroyhiU,  N.C 

Broyhlll,  Va, 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Evmes,  Wis 

Cabell 

Callaway 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

ClaiLsen, 
Don  H. 

Ciawson.  Del 

Couier 

Colmer 

Cramer 

CurUu 

Dague 


O'Neill.  Mass. 

OtUnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Price 

PuclDsU 

Purcell 

NAYS— 146 

Dnvif,  Ga 

Davi.s,  Wis 

de  la  Gar7A 

Derw  .nski 

Devme 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards.  Ala 

Erlenbom 

Everett 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harvey.  Ind 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Htingate 

Hutchinson 

1  chord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N  C. 

Komegay 


Quie 
Rees 
Reld.  NY. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes    Pa 

Rivera,  S.C, 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Robney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St   Onge 

Scheuer 

Schmldhauser 

Schweiker 

Selden 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smlrh,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

"Stratton 

STubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Tur.nty 

Tupper' 

CdaJl 

iniman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Vivian 

Waldie 

W  avus 

Wt:iuer 

W;dnall 

Wilson, 

Ch.'^rJe*  H 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Le^gett 
Ijennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
McClory 
Mcculloch 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Marsh 
Martin.  Ala- 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Michel 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Moeller 
Moore 
Mosher 
O'KonsU 
Passman 
Poage 
Poff 
Pool 
QtUllen 
Race 
Randall 
Redlin 
Reld.  ni. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Roberts 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Rogers.  Tex 
Roudebush 
Rumsfeld 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Schneebell 
Secrest 
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Shipley 
Shrlver 
Sites 

Skubltz 
Smith,  Calif. 
Smith.  NY. 
Smith.  Va. 
Stanton 
Talcott 
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Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

WaKgonner 

Wrtlker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 


Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

WllllamB 

Wilson,  .Bob 

Wyatt 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING — 49 


Ashley 
Baring 
Bell 

Blatullc 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Carey 

Celler 

Conable 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Edwards.  La. 

Ellsworth 

Farn.sley 

Flno 


Flynt 
Ha^an,  Oa. 

Hall 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hays 

Herlong 

King.  N.Y. 

Landrum 

MricOreKor 

WailUard 

Mathlas 

Matriunat^a 

Mlll.s 

Morri.s 

OBrien 

O'Neal,  Ga. 


Powell 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roush 

Schl.sler 

Scott 

Senner 

Stephens 

Toll 

Trimble 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker,  m;l88. 

White.  Id.iho 

Whltten 

Willis 

Wright 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Cleik    announced  ■  the    following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote; 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for.  with  Mr. 
Whltten    against. 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr    Scott  against. 

Mr  Matsunaga  for.  with  Mr.  ONoal  of 
Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Trimble  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  aitalnst. 

Mr.  Bl.^tnlk  for.  with  Mr.  Roush  against. 

Mr.   Carey  for,  with  Mr    Stephens  against. 

Mr  Hays  for.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Waiker  of 
Mississippi  against. 

Mr    MailUard  for.  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for.  with  Mr.  King  of  New 
York  against, 

Mr   Mathlas  for,  with  Mr.  Pino  against. 

Mr.  Conable  for.  with  Mr.  Harsha  against. 

Mr.  Bell  far,  with  Mr.  Curtis  against. 

Mr.  Cormd,n  for,  with  Mr.  Cunningham 
against. 

Mr  Rivers  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan 
of  Georgia  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Ashley   with   Mr,   Toll. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr   Conyers. 

Mr    Farnsley   with   Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr    Morris  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr   Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  SchLsler  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ijoulslana. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 
Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection.  It 
is  .so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  NATIONS  NEW  MONUJUENT 
COMMEMORATING  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  WEST  AFTER  THE  LOUI- 
SIANA PURCHASE,  THE  GATEWAY 
ARCH 

Mr.   HUNGATE      Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  history  of  our  great 
country  dreams  of  new  and  bold  ventures 
have  become  realities  when  undertaken 
by  an  Industrious,  imaginative,  and  en- 
lightened people.  Such  is  the  story  of 
our  Nation's  new  monument  commemo- 
rating the  opening  of  the  West  after  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Gateway  Arch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Mexico  E^ven^ng  Ledger  on 
June  30,  1966,  and  written  by  Mr  Robert 
M.  White,  editor.  Mr.  White's  comments 
pay  just  tribute  to  a  feat  of  which  all 
Americans  everywhere  can  be  Justifiably 
proud. 

The  M.MiK  of  St  Loms 

The  Eiffel  Tower  means  Paris. 

The  Brandenburg  Gate  means  Berlin 

Red  Square  means  Moscow. 

Tlnnes  Square.  New  York. 

The  Golden  Gate  Bridge  is  San  FYancisco 

And  now  the  Gateway  Arch  will  mean  St. 
Louis. 

The  arch  Is  unique,  bold,  graceful  and  Im- 
pressive. 

It  already  Is  becoming  the  pride  of  St. 
Louis.  In  time.  It  will  be  known  throughout 
the  world. 

The  arch  Is  officially  The  Gateway  Arch 
commemorating  the  opening  of  the  west 
after   the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

It  Is  the  tallest  monument  in  America — 
630  feet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only 
16  buildings  In  the  country  taller. 

It  Is  75  feet  taller  than  the  Washington 
Monument. 

It  Is  180  feet  taller  than  the  Great  Pyramid 
of  Cheops. 

The  foundations  of  the  arch  are  60  feet 
below  ground  level,  the  lower  30  feet  being  In 
bed  rock. 

At  the  ground  level  each  leg  U  a  double 
steel-walled  equilateral  triangle  with  each 
side  measuring  54  feet  at  the  base  and  17 
feet  at  the  top. 

There  are  1,076  steps  from  the  visitor  cen- 
ter below  the  ground  level  to  the  top;  how- 
ever, a  40-pa8senger  train  will  ride  Inside  the 
^core  of  each  leg. 

The  engineering  had  to  be  so  precise  that 
surveying  during  erection  of  the  steel  sides 
was  done  at  night  wherl  the  temperature  of 
each  side  of  the  three  walls  was  equal. 

There  are  many  other  facts  and  figures 
about  the  arch. 

But  the  meet  Interesting  facts  about  It  Is 
this: 

Ifs  there. 

It's  there  to  become  the  pride  of  St.  Louis 
Its  there  to  commemorate  the  vision  of  com- 
munity leaders  who  said  St.  Louis  needed  a 
symbol.  Ifs  there  to  honor  the  talent  and 
imagination  of  Its  architect  Eero  Saarlnen. 
Its  there  proudly  proclaiming  the  courage 
of  the  citizens  committee  who  selected 
Saarlnen's  daring  propoeal   •   •   •. 

•  •  •  It's  there,  like  all  really  great  mon- 
uments. In  towering  tribute  to  man.  himself, 
who  always  can,  if  only  he  will,  do  the  seem- 
ingly Impossible  ' 


CITIZENS  SHOULD  BE  CONCERNED 
ABOUT  WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  IN 
THE  MONEY  MARKETS  OP  THIS 
COUNTRY 

Mr.    TILLMAN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  cit- 
izen should  be  vitally  concerned  about 
what  is  happening  in  the  money  markt m 
of  this  country.  The  economic  and  social 
gains  of  the  past  6  years  are  in  seiiuu.s 
jeopardy  today  because  of  skyTockctiii- 
interest  rates  and  the  critical  imbalance 
In  the  national  money  supply. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
new  economics,  I  must  hold  this  admin- 
istration responsible  for  the  interest  rate 
crisis.  Without  a  cohesive  program 
this  administration  Is  flounderin;?  in 
monetary  policy.  In  effect,  the  admin- 
istration Is  abdicating  to  William  Mc- 
Chenney  Martin  the  responsibilities  for 
economic  policy.  This  is  the  same  Mar- 
tin who,  as  Governor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  led  us  up  and  down  t!ie 
boom  and  bust  cycles  of  the  fifties. 

Today  there  is  a  major  sliamp  in  resi- 
dential construction  and  in  all  the  re- 
lated building  Industries.  Builders  pre- 
dict that  by  the  year's  end  new  starts  in 
housing  will  drop  to  73  percent  of  the 
1965  volume.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
lumber  and  building  industries  recession 
The  savings  and  loan  institutions  are 
badly  hurt.  The  effect  can  only  spread 
through  other  segments  of  the  economy. 
Only  immediate  attention  and  decisive 
action  by  the  President  can  avert  dis- 
astrous economic  consequences.  Todav 
I  am  calling  on  the  President  to  convene 
an  emergency  conference  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Congress,  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  housing  and  fi- 
nancial leaders  to  formulate  an  effective 
program  to  bring  interest  rates  back  into 
line,  and  to  reestablish  a  healthy  balance 
among  financial  Institutions  in  the 
money  market. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  unwar- 
ranted actions  of  last  December  have 
been  completely  unsuccessful  as  brake,'- 
on  the  economy  and.  as  I  suggested  a; 
that  time,  have  served  Instead  to  throw 
the  whole  economy  out  of  balance.  The 
4' 2-percent  discount  rate  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  currently  chareins: 
for  loans  to  member  banks  is  the  hlehest 
discount  rate  since  1929.  Economi.'^ts 
throughout  the  country  are  alarmed  that 
the  Board  has  Ignored  the  lesson  of  the 
fifties — that  peaks  of  high  interest  rates 
are  invariably  followed  by  recession.^; 
Almost  without  exception,  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  not  decreased  discount  rates 
except  as  reaction  to  declining  pro.s.- 
national  product.  Even  today,  I  read 
With  alarm  that  another  hike  in  the  dis- 
count rate  and  further  increases  in  the 
basic  lending  rate  to  commercial  banks 
are  anticipated.  In  the  light  of  our  eco- 
nomic history,  such  an  outrageous 
increa.se  can  only  lead  to  complete  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

The  money  market  today  is  in  chaos. 
Federal  securities  are  currently  trading 
at  an  effective  rate  of  5 !  i  percent.  Com- 
mercial banks  are  responding  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  lead  by  continuing  their 
interest  rate  escalation.     On  Friday,  the 
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Cha.'ie  Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York 
moved  up  its  rate  on  dealer  loans  backed 
b.v  Government  securities  to  6'j  percent 
from  6'4  percent.  Loans  to  biokers 
backed  with  non-Goverrunent  collateral 
aiT  now  commanding  a  6-percent  rate. 

The  fierce  competition  between  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  of  the  commercial  banks 
and  tlie  commercial  paper  issues  of 
finance  companies  quickened  when  Wal- 
ter E.  Heller  &  Co.  announced  a  rate 
jump  from  S'^  to  b''%  percent  on  the 
short-term  commercial  paper  it  sells 
directly  to  investors.  This  action  will 
obviously  restrict  the  ability  of  commer- 
cial bankers  to  obtain  funds  for  lending. 

The  tightening  money  situation  Is 
threatening  to  pi-essure  the  commercial 
banks  to  raise  the  "prime"  rate  even 
higher  than  the  current  5-'4  percent  that 
t.he  banks  charge  to  their  most  gilt-edged 
customers.  The  competition  for  cash  is 
now  Intensified  by  risuig  yields  of  sales 
participation  offerings  up  to  5.75  percent 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  A.sso- 
ciation.  Tax-exempt  securities  are  ex- 
periencing corresponding  interest  cost 
rise.s. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  worsened 
the  money  situation  In  December  by  per- 
mitting a  5 '2-percent  Interest  rate  on 
certificates  of  deposit  Lssued  by  com- 
meicial  banks — a  rate  which  by  now  is 
commonplace  in  the  banks,  investors 
are  withdrawing  their  funds  from  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  to  casJi  in  on 
the  attractive   interest   rates   elsewheie. 

The  net  Inflow  of  fjnds  to  savings 
and  loans — new  savings  less  withdraw- 
als—for the  first  5  months  of  this 
year  were  the  smallest  since  1951.  The 
May  figures,  the  most  recent  available, 
show  that  withdrawals  increased  by  38 
peiccnt  from  a  year  ago.  The  quarter 
ending  in  April  showed  a  lo.so  of  $744 
million  in  savings.  The  Idaho  Savings 
i  Loan  Association  was  forced  to  clo.se 
lis  four  offices  on  July  7,  even  though  it 
was  offering  5  percent  on  regular  savings 
accounts  and  5.5  percent  on  48-month 
certificates.  A  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation in  Oregon,  in  the  district  which 
I  represent,  reports  that  ft  has  not  made 
a  .single  new  loan  cammilment  since 
April  20.  A  year  ago  this  same  associa- 
tion was  averaging  $400,000  a  month 
In  loans. 

The  only  remedy  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  offered  to  correct  the 
maldistribution  of  money  is  to  raise  the 
reserves  that  banks  must  hold  against 
time  deposits  from  4  percent  to  5  per- 
cent The  action  was  qulcky  denounced 
as  too  little,  too  late  by  spokesmen  for 
the  savings  and  loans,  many  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  and  Comptroller 
of  the  Curiency.  James  J.  Saxon. 

The  hou.slng  industry  is  dramatically 
affected  by  the  removal  of  funds  from 
sources  which  traditionally  lend  money 
for  the  purcha.se  of  homes  The  number 
of  new  mortgages  granted  fell  5  percent 
In  April  from  March,  and  9  percent  from 
April  1965. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
l«an  Bank  Board,  John  E.  Home,  re- 
Wrt.s  that  the  interest  rate  on  older 
lionie.s — conventional  home  niortgage.s — 
was  up  to  6.09  percent  in   April    1966, 


compared  with  5  89  percent  in  April 
1965.  For  new  homes  the  rate  rise  for 
the  corresponding  period  was  from  5.74 
percent  to  5.99  percent.  Such  fractional 
increases  are  of  ma.jor  significance  on  a 
30-year  mortgage.  In  my  Congressional 
District,  FHA  mortgages  require  up  to 
7  points  discount.  Conventional  mort- 
gages are  being  limited  in  many  areas 
to  one-third  down  and  6^4  percent  in- 
terest. 

In  May.  new  housing  starts  dropped 
13  percent  from  the  preceding  month  to 
the  lowest  level  in  3'2  years.  Industry 
spokesmen  are  now  unanimous  in  pre- 
dicting a  diop  in  new  housing  starts 
from  a  1  5  million-unit  level  in  1965  to 
1.1 -million  units  in  1966.  based  on  de- 
creasing volumes  in  the  first  4  months 
of  this  year.  Contrast  these  totals  with 
the  2  million  homes  a  year  outlined  by 
the  recent  'White  House  Commi.ssion  on 
Civil  Rights  as  a  minimum  requirement 
if  we  are  to  make  any  impact  on  solving 
the  problem  of  the  urban  ghettoes  of  the 
Nation. 

Tlie  decline  in  the  real  estate  market 
is  immediately  affecting  tlie  lumber  and 
building  trades  industries.  The  eco- 
nomic difficulties  which  will  result  if  the 
iiousing  situation  continues  to  deterio- 
rate are  readily  apparent.  On  tiie  esti- 
mated basis  of  2  man-years  of  labor 
for  the  construction  of  a  single  hou.se.  a 
decrease  of  400.000  in  new  homes  will 
mean  the  loss  of  800.000  jobs  in  the  labor 
market.  A  home  construction  decrease 
of  this  magnitude  will  cut  the  lumber 
market  by  close  to  5  billion  board  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know.  I  represent 
a  .Slate  w  hicli  lead.-^  the  Nation  in  lumber 
pioduction.  The  interest  rate  escalation 
vitally  affects  the  liveHhood  of  many  of 
my  constituents.  But  the  impact  on  the 
homebuilding  and  lumber  industries 
will  be  reflected  nationally  when  home 
prices  soar  and  financing  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult.  A  building  industry 
recession  will  reach  into  every  congres- 
sional district  in  this  country.  What 
good  is  it  for  this  Congress  to  pa.ss  land- 
mark legislation  in  the  hou.sing  area 
w  hen  nothing  is  done  about  an  economy 
which  IS  drastically  impairing  the  avail- 
ability of  housing? 

Moreover,  when  the  developments  de- 
.scril)ed  above  are  considered  with  other 
economic  factors,  the  plight  of  the  liome 
building  industry  and  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  becomes  the  catalyst  in 
a  drain  reaction.  In  spite  of  recent  in- 
creases in  the  interest  charges  on  install- 
ment loans  for  consumer  goods  by  lead- 
ing New  York  banks,  and  the  much  pub- 
licized failure  in  automobile  sales,  con- 
sumer installment  credit  has  continued 
to  e-scalate  to  175.3  percent  of  its  1957- 
59  average — compared  with  159.2  per- 
cent in  the  first  quarter  of  1965.  The 
high  installment  loan  rates  of  the  big 
banks  have  been  obviously  ineffectual  in 
stemming  the  tide  of  consumer  spend- 
ing. At  the  .same  time,  manufacturers 
inventories  continued  to  ri.se  throughout 
the  spiing  while  ordeis  for  goods  re- 
mained stagnant.  Economists  are 
watching  with  concern  corporate  ex- 
penditures on  new  plants  and  equipment 
w.hich  are  now  17  percent  higher  than 
in  1965's  record  vear. 


My  increasing  anxiety  over  these  eco- 
nomic bellwethers  is  reflected  not  only 
by  my  prompt  response  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Boards  unwarranted  action  in 
December,  but  in  correspondence  I  have 
directed  to  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Humphrey.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  tlie  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  to  the  content  of  these  letters  as 
included  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  to- 
day. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
are  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  tax 
inci-ease  as  a  method  of  cooling  down 
the  economy.  An  across-the-board  tax 
iiike  is  neither  economically  justified  nor 
politically  practical  at  this  time.  Al- 
though the  tax  cut  was  a  key  aspect  of 
the  new  economics  which  gave  an  un- 
precedented 6  years  of  economic  growth 
and  stability,  juggling  of  our  income  tax 
structure  will,  in  my  judgment,  never 
be  acceptable  or  desirable  as  an  economic 
regulatory  de\'ice.  The  Members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1962 
were  almost  unanimous  in  that  opinion. 

There  is  no  one  action  that  can  re- 
store the  balance  in  our'  economy  An 
effective  program  would  include  actions 
by  the  administration,  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  by  the  Congress,  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  by  financial  insti- 
tutions. Lowering  of  discomit  rates,  in- 
creasing reserve  requirements,  and  Open 
Market  Committee  bond  piuchases  would 
come  under  Federal  Resene  Board  juris- 
diction Stoppage  of  ail  "Fannie  May  " 
and  sales  participation  offerings  should 
be  considered  by  the  Treasury  Imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
should  be  examined.  Pa.ssage  of  an  ex- 
cess profits  tax,  especially  in  war  indus- 
tries, should  be  considered,  as  should 
restrictions  on  installment  bu.ving  and 
restraint  In  Federal  appropriations. 
From  a  wide  variety  of  tools,  a  concise 
program  of  action  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  President  and  Congress. 

Mark  Twain  would  likely  say.  "Every- 
body worries  about  the  economy,  but  no- 
body does  anything  about  it  "  That  is 
my  concern.  Who  is  going  to  take  tlie 
leadership  in  restoring  sanity  to  our  na- 
tional monetary  policies?  Obviou.s]y, 
only  the  President  (commands  the  respect 
and  authoi'ity  to  marshal  the  forces 
needed  to  correct  the  situation 

I  urge  the  President  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  a  conference  at  which 
the  leaders  of  th.e  Congress,  the  members 
of  the  Federal  P^esene  Board,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Treasury,  and  other  inter- 
ested Government  agencies,  and  experts 
from  all  segments  of  the  hou.sing  and 
financial  communities  may  face  up  to  the 
money  crisis  that  threatens  our  Nation 
and  develop  a  program  for  its  improve- 
ment In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
to  the  Congress  last  January,  the  Presi- 
dent sjxjke  of  "creative  federalism"  In 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  Nation. 
What  more  appropriate  time  to  give  sub- 
stance to  these  words  than  now. 

Congress    of    the    tJNlTm    States, 
House   of   Representatives. 

Washington.  DC,  June  27,  1966. 
Hon.  LtndoIt  B  Johnson, 
The  WhUe  Housr. 
Was-}ungton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  President:  As  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  have  strongly 
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supported  the  "new  economics"  of  yoxiT 
administration,  and  In  my  public  state- 
ments have  been  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
policies  to  promote  sustained  growth  In  the 
economy.  I  rej^ret  very  deeply  that  I  now 
must  strongly  differ  with  the  Administration 
on  what  I  consider  to  be  an  abandonment  of 
the  principles  we  h.ive  been  following. 

In  my  Judgment,  unless  corrective  action 
Is  taken  soon,  the  tight  money  policies  Im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
supported  by  recent  actions  of  your  Admin- 
istration will  destroy  the  economic  gains  we 
have  made 

Within  the  past  week.  I  had  an  extended 
conference  with  Secretary  Powler  and  Gard- 
ner Ackley  on  this  matter.  Although  they 
were  most  cordial  and  helpful,  they  did  not 
offer  any  satisfactory  hope  that  actions 
would  be  taken  to  bring  Interest  rates  back 
Into  line.  Mr  President,  the  near  panic 
rush  throughout  the  flnanctal  community  in 
recent  months  to  hike  Interest  rates  has 
raised  a  warning  of  Impending  consequences 
that  cannot  be  dlsregivrded.  Only  a  direct 
action  by  your  office  can  reverse  this  dis- 
astrous trend 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  hat  this  Admin- 
istration cannot  afford  either  politically  or 
economically  to  be  swept  along,  compounding 
the  Initial  folly  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  by  engaging  In  such  high  Interest 
p<:>llcle8  as  5\  p>er  cent  sales  participation 
offerings  and  Increased  Federal  loan  rates. 
Every  Instrument  of  government  should  be 
marshaled  to  restore  the  healthy  balance  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  required  for  con- 
tinued prosperity.  Through  the  ruccesses 
of  the  past  five  years,  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  proving  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  thet 
by  enlightened  government  policies,  a  f  'vate 
enterprise  economy  can  avoid  the  boom-and- 
bust  cycles  and  can  accelerate  growth  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  unemployment,  xpandlng 
p)opulatlon.  aud  ecouumic  opportunity  for 
all.  The  lack  of  restraint  In  the  use  of  mone- 
tary policy  will  surely  bring  this  successful 
era  to  an  end 

Just  as  a  mixed  monetar  and  fiscal  policy 
has  proved  successful  In  generating  growth, 
the  same  mixture  !s  essential  In  restraining 
on  overheating  economy.  High  Interest  rate* 
will  not  do  the  Job.  They  are  Inflationary  in 
themselves.  They  have  not  succeeded  In 
slowing  Investment  In  plant  capacity,  not — 
with  the  single  exception  of  housing — have 
they  slowed  the  rising  level  of  personal  debt. 
They  have  Instead  contributed  significantly 
to  higher  costs  that  are  certain  to  be  reflected 
In  the  consumer  price   index. 

In  the  area  of  fiscal  restraints,  I  recognize 
that  the  Administration  ha.8  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  hold  down  expenditures  and 
to  reduce  operating  costs  to  a  minimum.  In 
addition,  however.  I  hope  that  consideration 
will  be  given  to  other  fiscal  toola  that  will 
go  directly  to  the  danger  points  In  the  econ- 
omy. Revisions  In  the  Investment  Tar 
Credit  may  be  In  order,  to  make  its  provisions 
applicable  only  to  businesses  and  Induiitrles 
where  expansicjn  Is  vital  to  national  deTense 
or  to  encourage  continued  growth  In  other 
selective  areas  that  are  important  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  Because  of  the  sacrifices  In 
lives  and  resources  being  made  to  fulfill  our 
commitment  In  Vietnam,  It  may  also  b«  ap- 
propriate to  consider  means  of  curbing  ex- 
cess profits,  particularly  among  defo-nse- 
orlented  Indu.strles.  A  request  for  sta  idby 
authority  In  these  and  other  areas  of  taxa- 
tion might  well  provide  the  psychological  re- 
straint necessary  to  bring  Inflationary  pres- 
sures under  control  without  hindering  a  de- 
sirable rate  of  growth. 

You.   Mr    President,  are  the  only  one  who 
can   effectively    express   and    Implement    the 
basic    policies   and   programs    to   meet    this 
crisis  In  our  economy.    I  urge  you  to  do  iio. 
Sincerely, 

AL   UlXtCAN, 

Afember  of  Congress. 


CONOaES.S  OF  THK  UNtTBB  STSTKS. 

House  op  RxpRssEifTATiVBS, 
Washington.  DC,  July  13.  1966. 
Hon.  Ltniwn  B.  Johnson, 
Thf  White  Hmi»e, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAi  M«.  Prxsident:  Since  my  letter  to 
you  of  June  27.  the  nation's  monetary  and 
financial  crisis  has  worsened.  Dally  reports 
of  rising  interest  costs,  the  drastic  decline  In 
housing  starts,  and  other  indications  of  weak 
spots  In  the  economy  give  me  cause  for 
Berunis  concern  about  continued  economic 
growth  and  the  attainment  of  other  objec- 
tives of  your  Administration. 

The  problem  is  of  such  magnitude  that  In 
my  Judgment  only  your  personal  leadership 
and  Influence  can  bring  about  a  reversal  of 
the  Interest  rate  spiral.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest. Mr  President,  that  a  conference  should 
be  convened  am-mg  appropriate  members  of 
your  Cabinet,  Congressional  leaders,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  leaders  of  the  housing  Indus- 
try. represenUitlvea  of  private  and  public 
financial  Institutions  and  other  allected  in- 
terests for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  con- 
certed program  to  bring  Interest  rates  back 
Into  line  and  to  reestablish  a  balance  In  the 
money  markets  of  the  nation. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  statement,  pre- 
pared for  delivery  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  outlines  in   greater  detail 
the   reasons   for   my   growing  concern. 
Sincerely  yonrs. 

Al  Ullman. 
Member  of  Congress. 

CoNcaxss  or  the  Unitkd  States. 

HOUa«    OF     RBmxSKNT.^TIV-BS. 

Wastiington.  DC,  July  5.  1966. 
Hon.  HuBTRT  H.  Humphrey. 
The  Vice  President, 
Washington,  DC. 

DzAH  Mr.  Vice  Pkesidei^t:  I  am  writing  to 
you  about  this  matter  only  because  of  my 
grave  concern  for  the  political  and  economic 
consequences  If  action  is  not  taken  soon  to 
alter  the  present  course  of  policy. 

My  apprehension  over  runaway  Interest 
rates  and  the  apparent  Impotency  of  the 
Administration  to  cope  with  the  current 
crisis  In  monetary  policy  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. A  recent  meeting  with  Secretary 
Fowler  and  Gardner  Ackley  served  to  sharpen 
my  concern  because  It  was  apparent  that  the 
Atlmlnlstratlon  has  no  positive  policy  to 
counter  these  damaging  trends.  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  following  that  meeting 

Mr.  Vice  President,  a  continuation  of  pres- 
ent policies  can  lead  to  only  one  result — a 
serious  recession  in  the  home  building  In- 
dustry, the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  first 
and  hardest  in  the  nation's  lumber  piroduc- 
Ing  areas.  The  people  affected  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  finger  of  blame  put  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  President  and 
his  Administration  will  be  held  responsible. 

Throughout  our  public  careers,  we  have 
Ixjth  worked  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
home  ownership  among  a  larger  segment  of 
the  American  population.  To  me  this  per- 
sonifies one  of  the  most  worthy  objectives  of 
our  free  society.  Yet.  the  monetary  policies 
of  this  Administration  threaten  to  deprive 
millions  of  Americans  of  the'  privilege  of 
owning  their  own  homes.  At  the  same  time. 
those  policies  will  adversely  affect  those 
working  in  construction,  lumber  and  re- 
lated industries  To  single  out  this  one  seg- 
ment to  take  the  dose  of  Riill-innationary 
medicine  for  the  entire  economy  is  Inex- 
cusable 

Spokesmen  for  the  Administration  are 
quick  to  denounce  any  Increase  In  prices 
which  reflect  in  the  cost  of  living  inde?:— and 
I  am  not  belittling  their  cause  for  concern — 
but  where  are  the  voices  of  Indignation  and 
concern  over  the  25  per  cent  hike  in  prime 
interest  rates  in  recent  months?     Where  are 


the  positive  poiicles  necessary  to  prevent  'a 
disastrous  decline  in  one  of  the  most  ba^ic 
industries  in  America?  Where  is  the  con- 
cern over  the  very  real  Impact  that  high  in- 
terest rates,  themselves,  have  on  Inflated 
prices? 

Because  of  the  high  Interest  rate  policie« 
Instituted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  .•\iicl 
c-oncurred  in  by  tills  Admlnlslrallon  we  <ire 
on  our  way  to  a  recession  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. There  is  no  re.ison  why  such  a  thir;!- 
should  or  mvist  happen,  but  It  will  happor. 
unless  this  Admlnlstr.itlon  moves  Immea:- 
ately  and  forcefully  to  bring  Interest  rates 
back  to  acceptable  levels  and  to  Institute 
monetary  policies  that  reflect  the  real  needs 
of  our  economy. 

Because  of  the  serlou.sneas  of  tliis  problfm. 
and  its  bro.id  Implications.  I  hope  this  m.it- 
ter  win  receive  your  personal  and  urgent 
attention. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Al    Ullman. 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  STEADFAST  ALLY 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revl.se  and  extend  my  re- 
niark.s,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  Australia  is  a  stanch  ally  in  thp 
battle  for  liberty  in  southeast  A.'ia 
Australian  troops  are  fighting  alongside 
our  men  in  South  Vietnam. 

Thus  it  was  hardly  unexpected,  but 
certainly  welcome,  to  hear  Prime  Min- 
ister Halt  of  Australia  reafiSnn  his  coun- 
try's support  when  he  visited  President 
Johnson  In  Washington  last  month. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  recalls  that 
the  Prime  Minister  promised  Australia 
would  stand  with  us  as  long  as  seems 
necessary  to  win  in  Vietnam.  The  news- 
paper also  notes  that  strong  backing  wa5 
pledged  during  the  recent  SELATO  con- 
ference in  Sydney. 

We  have  fought  together  in  both 
World  Wars,  in  Korea,  and  now  in  Viet- 
nam, the  News  states  In  an  editorial. 
And  neither  should  ever  lose  sight  of  the 
other's  friendship. 

This  editorial  on  a  partnership  that 
will  surely  be  preserved  is  one  I  would 
like  to  see  in  the  Record. 

I  Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 

July  1,  1966) 

A  Btbadfast  Ally 

Australians  have  reafflrmed  their  friend- 
ship for  Americana.  In  Washington,  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Holt  promised  to  stand  wllb 
our  nation  "as  long  as  seems  necos.s,iry  to 
win  In  Viet  Nam."  Similar  strong  b.iokir.g 
was  pledged  during  the  Southe.v:t  Asm 
Treaty  Organization  conference  In  Sydney. 

Contrasting  sharply  with  the  .attitude  of 
such  longtime  allies  as  Great  Britain,  and  t' 
an  even  greater  extent  France.  AustralianE' 
support  Is  deeply  appreciated.  But  all  of  us 
should  recall   that  this  is  nothing  new. 

Ausstes  and  Americans  fought  together  al- 
most half  a  century  ago  on  World  W.ir  I 
battlefields  In  Prance.  They  battled  crack 
Nazi  troops  across  North  Africa  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  In  Korea,  there  were  the 
tough,  husky  and  courageous  men  from 
Down  Under  to  withstand  communism  along 
with  Americans. 

In  Viet  Nam.  the  U.S.-slaed  continent  with 
a  population  only  1  million  more  than  that  of 


Texas,  Is  supply  fighting  men  in  significant 
numbers,  as  well  as  supporting  forces. 

Dedication  to  freedom  and  democracy,  as 
well  as  clear  vision  of  self-interest,  inspires 
Australians  as  It  does  Americans.  Australia 
h.,s  seen  Oriental  foes  on  her  doorstep  and 
knows  the  need  of  self-protection.  But  the 
de.scendants  of  tha-ie  pioneers  who  con- 
quered that  continent,  while  our  forebearers 
were  pushing  westward  here,  also  fight  for 
Ideals 

An  Australians  have  not  forgotten  our  aid 
in  the  1940s.  Americans,  we  trust,  will  never 
lose  sight  of  their  friendship. 


THE  MILITARY  SHOULD  LIVE  UP 
TO  THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  AND  EMPLOY 
QUALIFIED  WOMEN 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.s.';  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.'^e  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Secrctai-y  McNamara  and  the  President 
on  the  savings  that  the  Secretary  has 
made  in  military  procurement.  As  a 
member  of  Senator  Dougla.s'  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
which  has  followed  these  efforts.  I  have 
been  quite  conversant  with  the  method 
in  which  savings  have  been  achieved, 
and  now  I  would  like  to  point  out  one 
other  great  opportunity  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  save  money.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  he  promote  qualified 
women  within  the  Defense  Department 
in  place  of  bringing  at  great  cost  un- 
qualified men  to  fill  positions.  Today, 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  woman 
working  at  a  military  base,  who  points 
out  with  names  and  dates  the  published 
requirements  for  a  position.  She  is  now 
working  unassigned  as  a  sup>ervisor,  but 
when  she  asked  for  the  title  and  the 
money  that  went  with  it,  the  military 
master  sergeant  in  charge  of  her  section 
said: 

I  will  not  have  any  •  •  •  feather- 
merchant  women  supervisors.  We  have 
plenty  of  qualified  7-level  military  who  will 
do  the  supervision. 

On  one  job  which  she  asked  for  the 
qualifications  were — 4  years  college;  2 
years  teaching  experience;  and  2  years 
Air  Force  supply  experience.  She  was 
told  that  she  was  unqualified,  although 
she  had  two  degrees,  years  of  teaching 
experience,  and  years  as  a  civil  servant. 
Tlie  military  brought  a  man  and  his  fam- 
ily from  an  area  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  away.  He  had  no  colletTe.  no  de- 
Kree,  and  no  teaching  experience.  At 
the  end  of  I  year  he  left.  They  again 
refused  the  position  to  the  woman  and 
selected  a  man  with  no  college,  no  de- 
gree, no  teaching,  and  no  Air  Force  ex- 
perience. He  also  was  brought  with  his 
family — all  expenses  paid  from  an  area 
thousands  of  miles  away.  The  Air  Force 
spent  several  thousands  of  dollars  hiring 
and  moving  these  two  men  and  waived 
all  public  job  requirements. 
My  correspondent  further  pointed  out: 
I  am  tired  of  training  my  supervisors  and 
tired  of  not  having   credit  for  devotion  to 


duly  Since  April  26  of  this  year  I  have  had 
four  different  military  supervisors  and  am 
forced  to  cajole  them  and  abide  by  their 
whims  lest  I  be  classified  as  uncooperative 
and  they  begin  to  document  me  for  in- 
subordination. I  grit  niy  teeth  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut  when  our  master  sergeant  struts 
down  the  office  aisle  and  bellow.s  these  *  •  • 
civilians  are  just  like  the  Air  Force  missile.s — 
they  won't  work  and   you   can't  fire  them." 

My  correspondent  also  makes  the 
statement: 

I  have  nothing  In  my  files  to  indicate  I 
am  an  unsatisfactory  employee  and  I  feel 
that  part  of  the  Air  Force  belongs  to  me  and 
that  all  of  the  Communists  aren't  In  foreign 
countries. 

I  direct  Secretary  McNamara  s  atten- 
tion to  this  incredible  wa.stc  of  money, 
time,  and  talent,  and  I  fui"hcr  suggest 
that  he  reread  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act  and  advise  the  militaiT 
that  if  civil  servants  can  put  up  wilii 
them,  they  can  put  up  with  civilians. 


SECURITY    AND    SECRECY 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  continuing  problems  we  face  is  bal- 
ancing the  need  for  secrecy  required  by 
our  national  secuiity  with  the  traditions 
of  public  infoi'mation  in  a  free  society. 

The  pioblem  shows  itself  in  many 
forms  from  time  to  time.  During  the 
present  fighting  in  Vietnam,  it  becomes 
increasingly  critical. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  July  7,  1966.  which  was  copied 
fiom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  This  story 
outlines  the  measures  being  taken  by  our 
forces  to  minimize  the  effectiveness  of 
surface-to-air  mi.ssiles  used  against  our 
aircraft  in  Vietnam. 

It  may  well  be  that  much  of  this  in- 
formation was  known  to  the  enemy,  yet 
this  article  seems  to  reveal  much  more 
information  than  is  wi.se.  My  own  mili- 
tary experience  did  not  involve  the  Air 
Force,  but  I  have  talked  ■with  a  number 
of  officers  in  the  Air  Force  who  share  my 
belief  that  the  facts  in  tliis  article  go 
beyond  what  discretion  would  reveal 

This  is  not  meant  to  criticize  the  re- 
porter who  wrote  the  story  nor  the  news- 
paper which  printed  it.  Obviou.sly  it  was 
based  on  material  which  was  given  by 
military  officials.  It  is  they  who  should 
have  exercised  more  caution. 

It  has  often  .seemed  to  me  that  the  De- 
fense Department  goes  to  excessive 
lengths  to  stamp  as  confidential  informa- 
tion which  is  widely  disseminated  in  the 
pre.ss.  Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the 
Defense  Department  ajiparently  allowed 
its  interest  in  publicity  to  overcome  prop- 
er caution  about  a  vital  secui-ity  matter. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  7.  1966] 

How  U.S   Planes  Evade  MissrLF.s 
Aerial   teamwork,   highly  secret   electronic 
devices  and  split-second  evasive  tactics  have 


combined  to  virtually  nullify  the  threat  of 
Russian-built  surface-to-air  missiles  (SAMs) 
against  U.S.  planes  attacking  North  Vietnam. 

Early  this  year.  U.S  officials  reported  that 
the  Sovlet-bullt  SAMs.  thanks  to  new  Ameri- 
can tactics,  had  only  about  5  per  cent  effec- 
tiveness. That  is.  only^bout  1  of  every  20 
SAMs  launched  hit  a  U.S.  target.  The  per- 
centage has  dropped  even  further  since  then. 

Although  details  of  SAM-thwarting  equip- 
ment and  tactics  are  a  closely  held  secret, 
they  are  based  on  the  fact  that  the  SAM  2 
missiles  provided  to  North  Vietnam  are  radar- 
guided  beam  riders. 

Planes  specially  equipped  with  electronics 
countermeasures  accompany  strike  aircraft. 
Their  equipment  seeks  to  detect  the  beams 
from  ground  radar  gtildance  stations  when 
North  Vietnamese  crews  begin  to  track  tar- 
gets. 

Using  electronics  equipment  aboard  the 
planes,  the  countermeasures'  operators  seek 
to  confuse  the  radar  beam  through  trans- 
mitting beams  of  their  own. 

After  the  missile  is  launched,  it  can  make 
major  adjustments  in  its  flight  path  only 
during  the  time  that  the  rocket  engine  Is 
still  burning.  After  second  stage  burnout, 
the  SAM  travels  at  about  twice  the  speed  of 
sound  along  the  course  set  by  the  burning 
rocket  motor. 

In  the  evasive  action.  U.S  planes  attempt. 
in  effect,  to  duck  under  the  Ilne-of-sight  In- 
visible beam  and  make  such  drastic  changes 
In  flight  course  as  to  make  it  difficult  for 
radar  to  remain    locked  on  " 


ADMINISTRATION        ANTICS        GIVE 
FARMERS   NIGHTMARES 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarlts  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  in  this  Monday's  New 
York  Times  was  brought  to  my  attention 
which  certainly  makes  me  wonder  just 
what  this  administration  is  using  for 
common.sense  tliese  days.  The  article, 
which  I  request  unanimous  consent  to  iii- 
clude  m  the  Record,  tells  of  a  New  York 
investor  who  is  going  to  .set  up  a  company 
in  Rumania  to  breed  and  process  more 
than  300  000  hogs  a  year  with  the  prod- 
ucts to  be  sold  In  the  United  States. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  his  financing  will 
come  from  the  American  taxpayer 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Lately  these  of  us  from  rural  areas — 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike — have 
been  concerned  about  the  anti-farm  at- 
titude of  this  administration  with  its 
hide  export  controls,  cheese  import  in- 
creases and  the  cutbacks  of  domestic 
meat  purchases  for  the  militaiy,  reduc- 
tions in  school  lunch  and  school  milk 
funds — all  designed  to  push  down  farm 
prices. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  we  have  to  do 
what  we  can  to  help  underdeveloped 
countries  build  a.  viable  agriculture  so 
they  may  feed  their  people,  but  this  is 
an  entirely  different  operation. 

This  plan  to  use  Export-Import  Bank 
funds  to  set  up  a  hog  feeding  and  proc- 
essing operation  in  a  foreign  country — 
and  a  Communist  one  at  that — to  sell 
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pork  products  to  the  American  consumer 
goes  even  further  than  anyone  could 
imagine  in  his  wildest  nightmare. 

It  seems  strange  that  at  tlie  very  same 
time  President  Johnson  was  In  Iowa  2 
weeks  aso  telling  the  farmers  that  he 
did  not  really  mean  what  he  was  doing 
to  them,  his  people  back  in  Washington 
were  finalizing  this  deal  to  finance  the 
production  of  60  million  pounds  of  Com- 
munist pork  to  be  sold  in  U.S.  markets 
in  competition  with  American  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  If  the 
taxpayers'  money  Is  going  to  be  used  to 
establish  agricultural  processing  plants, 
let  us  do  it  in  this  country  where  our 
farmers  help  pay  the  taxes  that  support 
this  Nation. 

(From   the   New   York  Tunes,  July   11.   1966] 
US.  I.NVESTOR  Makes  Rumani.\  Pork  Deal 

Bei.cbade.  Yugoslavia.  July  10. — Milton  A. 
Gordon,  a  New  York  Investor,  has  announced 
here  that  he  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
a  Bucharest  company  for  processing  Ruma- 
nian pork  products  and  selling  them  In  the 
Dnlted   States. 

Mr  Gordon  said  last  week  the  arrange- 
ment between  his  ronipnny.  International 
Markets.  Inc  ,  and  Prodexporl,  the  Rumanian 
trade  company,  will  call  for  breeding  and 
processing  of  more  than  300,000  pigs  a  year. 

Intercontinental  will  design  a  packing 
plant,  probably  to  be  situated  near  the 
Danube,  and  will  .supply  about  «8-mllllon 
worth  of  modern  American-made  equipment 
for  the  process. 

Mr  Gordon  added  that  the  output  would 
be  worth  about  .*10-m!!Ilon  a  year  for  the 
next  decade.  He  said  he  would  get  credits 
from  the  Export-Import  bank  for  72  per 
cent  of  the  project  and  financing  fiom 
American  bank.s  for  another  12  per  cent. 
The  remaining  funds  are  to  be  provided  by 
Prodexport. 


DROPPING      OP      ANTITRUST     SUIT 
AGAINST  ANHEUPER-BUSCH 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  GOODEIX.  Mr  Speaker,  On  Jan- 
uary 31,  1962.  the  Department  of  Justice 
filed  a  civil  antitrust  complaint  against 
the  Anheuser-Busch  Corp.'s  acquisition 
of  a  portion  of  the  Rahr  Malting  Co. 
Describing  Anheuser-Busch  as  "the 
largest  beer  producer  in  the  country," 
the  complaint  said: 

Rahr  will  be  substantially  curtailed  as  a 
vital  source  of  supply  for  Independent 
breweries  In  competition  with  Anheuser- 
Busch;  Anheiiser  will  be  eliminated  as  a 
CTi.st.omer  for  other  malting  romp^.nles;  and 
.\.-i  he  user's  advantage  over  smaller  compet- 
ing breweries  may  lessen  competition. 

On  May  24.  1966,  $10,000  was  con- 
tributed to  the  Prt\sidenfs  Club  by  eight 
individuals  associated  with  Anheuser- 
Busch. 

On  June  17,  1966,  the  antitrust  suit 
against  Anheu.ser-Busch  was  dropped  on 
the  grounds  that  "further  prosecution  of 
the  case  was  not  warranted." 


The  eight  contributors,  en  bloc,  to  the 
President's  Club  in  May  1966  were  as 
follows : 

Mr.  August  A   Busch,  Jr.  (President)  .  $2,  000 

Mrs    August  A.  BuscJi,  Jr 2.  000 

Mr.  August  A.  Busch,  III  (VlcePres.i.  1.000 

Mrs    August  A.   Busch,  III 1,000 

Mr.  Richard  Meyer  (Kxec.  Vice  Pre«.) .  1.  000 

Mrs.    Richard   Meyer 1,000 

Mr,   Alfred   Fleishman    (Public   Rela- 
tions)    1,  000 

Mis    Alfred  Fleishman 1,000 

Tlie  reports  made  by  the  President's 
Club  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives reveal  no  contributions  by 
any  of  these  individuals  in  prior  years, 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  disquieting  re- 
ports on  the  President's  Club  have  been 
k'iven  to  the  public  by  reliable  journalists. 
Walter  Pincus.  writing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  September  24,  1964,  said  that, 
in  soliciting  members  for  this  club,  offi- 
cials of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee planted  the  idea  "that  contribu- 
tors to  the  party  in  power  would  be  able 
t.->  pain  an  advantage  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Government  if  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Club." 

The  columnists  Robert  S.  Allen  and 
Paul  Scott  made  the  following  report 
on  the  President's  Club  on  May  17,  1966: 

■  The  President's  Club  Is  still  very  exclu- 
sive although  It  has  been  In  existence  since 
19G1.'  says  CUflon  CarU'r.  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  executive  director.  In 
soliciting  new  members.  "Its  members  are 
assured  of  direct  relationship  with  President 
Johnson." 

Carter  explains  that  In  addition  to  being 
asked  to  White  House  social  fiinctlons, 
'members  who  want  to  talk  to  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  or  one  of  their  assistants, 
have  only  to  contact  my  office.  Members  win 
Immediately  be  put  In  contact  with  whom- 
ever they  want  to  reach." 

In  his  sales  pitch.  Carter  stresses  that 
President  Johnson  uses  the  Club's  member- 
ship list  to  solicit  advice  In  making  appoint- 
ments and  "In  developing  a  consensiis  on 
important  domestic  and  foreign   Issues," 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Ught  of  this  Ln- 
f  oitnation  about  the  President's  Club,  the 
sequence  of  events  which  I  have  outlined 
raises  serious  ethical  questions  in  the 
mind  of  any  reasonable  ijerson. 

Top  Justice  Department  representa- 
tives met  with  me  this  morning  and  as- 
sured me  that  the  decision  in  this  case 
was  based  on  the  merits  alone.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  personal  integrity 
of  both  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Kat- 
zenbach,  and  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Mr,  Donald  Turner.  I  would 
not  believe  they  would  participate  in  any 
wrongdoing. 

Assuming  competent  career  Justice 
Department  attorneys  determined  inde- 
Iiendently  that  the  case  against  An- 
heuser-Busch should  be  dropped,  ques- 
tions outside  the  Department  remain  un- 
answered. What  contacts,  if  any,  dur- 
ing thLs  critical  period  were  made  by 
Democratic  National  Committee  person- 
nel with  Anheuser-Busch  officials?  Waa 
reference  made  in  such  conversations  to 
the  pending  antitrust  suit?  What  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  Anheuser- 
Busch  about  the  antitrust  case?  'Why 
did  top   executives  of  Anheuser-Busch, 


and  their  families,  suddenly  and  simul- 
taneously, as  manna  from  above,  drop 
$10,000  into  the  President's  Club?  The.sc 
questions  should  be  speedily  and  fully 
answered. 


THE  ANHEUSER-BUSCH  ANTITRUST 
CASE 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  oi  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs,  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not tell  from  the  news  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  on  the  minority 
leader's  press  conference  yesterday 
whether  the  Anheuser-Busch  antitrust 
case  was  specifically  mentioned  by  the 
minority  leader  in  his  remarks,  or 
whether,  by  some  fermentation  of  tlie 
news,  the  reporters  jiLst  assumed  this 
might  be  the  .sort  of  thing  Mr.  Ford  wa,s 
referring  to.  The  news  story  refers  oiil.v 
to  Anheuser-Busch,  however,  and  -so  I 
imagine  the  finger  must  have  been 
pointed  rather  directly  at  that  company 

That  being  the  case,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  luianlmous  consent  that  the  Wasli- 
ington  Post  article  be  Inserted  at  tiu.s 
point  In  the  Record,  because  I  feel  that 
it  documents  the  facts  fairly  as  to  the 
Anheuser-Busch  people  and  destroys  the 
charges  implied  or  rumored  or  hinted  at 
by  the  minority  leader. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 
Guts  Qtiashed  Trttst  Sutts,  GOP  Imi  :  if.s 
(By   George   Lardner.   Jr,,   Washington  Post 
BtaflT  writer) 

House  Republican  leaders  yesterday 
dropped  loud  hints  of  Administration  favors 
for  members  of  the  high-priced  President's 
Club. 

At  a  press  conference  on  Capitol  Hill 
House  Minority  Leader  Gerai.d  R.  Foed 
(Mich.)  said  "some  very  disturbing  riiiiiors 
(werei  floating  around  Washington  abou; 
the  dlsmlsal  of  certain  anti-trust  actions 
•  •  •  and  contributions  to  the  Presidents 
Chib" 

Ford  niade  no  charges  of  wrong-doing.  He 
named  no  names. 

A  check  of  otSclal  records  showed  that 
three  execuUvec  of  Uie  Anheuser-Busch  Co 
and  their  wives  paid  out  $8000  for  member- 
ship In  the  President's  Club  less  than  a 
month  before  the  Justice  Department 
dropped  an  ant'-trust  suit  against  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Justice  Department  quickly  Issued  a 
statement  saying  the  antitrust  suit  wns 
dropped  on  its  merits  alone. 

The  head  of  the  brewery's  public  relations 
firm  and  his  wife  Joined  up.  too,  wltli  con- 
tributions of  $1000  each,  the  minimum  price 
of  a  year's  membership. 

Records  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
showed  all  $10,000  In  contributions  came  on 
May  24. 

The  Justice  Department  dropped  the  anti- 
trust suit  against  Anheuser-Busch  In  Federal 
District  Court  In  St.  Louis  on  June  17. 

"We  understand  Republican  Congressmen 
are  making  hay  on   It,"  said  Alfred  Fleish- 


man, board  chairman  of  Fleishman-Hillaxd 
Inc  ,  the  St.  Louis  public  relations  Arm  that 
handles  Anheuser-Busch 's  account. 

He  scoffed  at  the  Idea  tliat  the  dtsmlssal 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  memberships  in 
the  President's  Club. 

"There's  one  word  for  it — preposterotis," 
he  said.  "You  win  'em  and  you  lose  "em 
with  antitrust." 

Contributing  $1000  each  to  the  Club  along 
Fleishman  and  his  wife  were  A.  A.  Busch 
HI,  the  brewery  firm's  general  manager,  and 
his  wife,  and  Richard  A.  Meyer,  executive 
vice  president,  and  his  wife. 

A.  A  Busch  Jr  .  president  and  chairman 
of  the  Ixiard  at  Anheuser-Busch,  and  his 
wife,  eacli  contributed  $'2000. 

In  a  late  afternoon  statement  prompted 
by  Ford's  remarks.  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
dcB.  Katzenbach  said  only  two  antitrust 
suits  were  voluntarily  drojjped  by  the  Justice 
Department  this  year  (two  other  dismissals 
were  forced  by  bank  merger  legl.slatlon) . 

"I  have  no  Idea  whether  executives  of  any 
of  these  companies  contribute  to  the  Demo- 
cratic, Republican  or  any  other  party,"  Kat- 
zenbach said.  'Reviews  of  the  ca;>es  after 
all  Uie  evldeiice  had  been  accumulated  in- 
dicated that  furtlier  prosecution  was  not 
w.Trranted." 

Tlie  cape  d!.«:misse(l  ntralmt  Anheuser- 
Busch  was  a  civil  suit  filed  in  1962  over  the 
brewery's  acquisition  of  a  malting  company 
plant.  It  charged  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
source  of  malt  for  making  beer  was  unlawful 
ur.der  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act. 

The  only  other  case  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment decided  to  drop  was  dismissed  yester- 
day. It  Involved  another  four-year-old  civil 
Buit  charging  six  leading  paper  manufac- 
turers with  conspiring  to  hold  down  the 
[)r:res  they  paid  fi.r  ptilpwood. 

Fleishman  said  Anheuser-Busch  has  been 
en  tlie  losing  end  of  antitrust  suits,  too.  de- 
spite a  long  record  of  contributions  to  the 
Democratic  Party. 

"nie  Biisches  as  brewers  have  been  Demo- 
cr.it«  ever  since  the  repeal  of  Prohibition,"  he 
Bind  in  a  telephone  Interview.  "Johnson's  a 
frlfiid  of  30  years'  standii^g.  Mr  Busch  iJr.) 
raised  $100,000  at  a  hundred-doUar-a-plate 
dinner  for  Kennedy  In  1960." 

■\'pt.  Fleishman  said.  Anheuser-Busch  was 
forced  to  sell  a  Miami  brewery  It  "botight 
fi'.e  or  six  years  ago"  as  the  result  of  an  anll- 
trvist  suit  by  the  Justice  Department. 

'Nobody  thought  there  was  any  cause  and 
eaect  then,"  he  said.  "This  company  Is  too 
big  for  any  of  that  type  of  activity.  The 
ctnirls  decide  the  cases  on  their  merits." 

,^t  the  White  House,  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary Robert  H.  Fleming  had  iidtliing  to  say 
other  than  that  "Ford  himself  says  there  are 
only  rumors  which  he  hasn't  verified" 

At  the  GOP  press  conference.  Representa- 
tl'.e  Mtlvin  R.  Laikd  (R-W1e  )  said  the  re- 
sults of  a  Republican  "Investigation"  of  the 
nimors  would  be  aired  on  the  House  floor 
today  by  RepresentaUve  Charles  E.  GooorLL 
(R-NY.). 

The  session  was  called  to  bolster  the  Re- 
publicans' version  of  an  election  reform  bill 
calling  lor  candid  disclosures  of  campaign 
spending  and  candidates'  sotirces  of  Income. 

"We  Republican.^  are  serlou?  about  cam- 
paign reforms,"  Ford  declared  "In  this  Con- 
gross  we're  only  Number  Twn  But  we  try 
harder." 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Aupu.st  A. 
BiLsch.  Jr..  who  Is  the  chairman  of  An- 
heu.ser-Busch  and  has  been  an  active 
support-er  of  the  Democratic  Party  for 
many,  many  years,  is  not  the  kind  of 
businessman  who  comes  running  to 
Members  of  Congress  for  special  favors 
on  legislation,  or  for  help  In  dealing  with 


Government  agencies,  I  told  him  about 
a  provision  of  the  administration  bill  on 
wheat  and  feed  grains  last  year  'v^hich 
would  have  cost  his  company  millions  of 
dollars  in  higher  rice  costs  and  he  then 
followed  up  by  taking  his  stoi-y  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  open 
hearings,  wliere  he  jjroved  liis  case. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  businessman  who 
is  trying  to  bribe  his  way  into  govern- 
mental favor.  I  resent  any  implications 
of  undcrliandedness.  just  as  I  resent  an 
attempt  to  connect  a  contribution  to  the 
Democratic  Party  as  automatically  being 
something  tainted. 

Considering  the  size  and  visibility  of 
the  Anheuser-Busch  firm  as  the  leader 
of  its  field  in  this  countrj-,  I  am  sure  it 
operates  under  the  constant  scrutiny  and 
surveillance  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  would  be 
about  as  secure  from  antitrust  action  as 
General  Motors  or  any  other  giant  firm 
in  a  particular  industry" — no  more  and  no 
less. 

If  $1,000  or  $10,000,  or  any  amount 
contributed  to  the  Democratic  Party 
could  buy  immunity  for  any  firm  from 
antitrust  action,  we  would  have  on  our 
hands  a  monunieiital  scandal  deserving 
of  a  congressional  investigation.  Per- 
haps, what  wc  should  do  is  to  require  a 
report  on  every  business  executive  who 
has  contributed  as  much  as  $1,000  to 
either  party  in  the  past  14  years — 
thi'ough  the  Eisen'nower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  administrations — and  to  list 
every  governmental  action  in  which  his 
firm  has  been  involved  where  the  con- 
tribution could  conceivably  be  regarded 
as  a  possible  bribe.  If  the  gentleman  is 
suggesting  we  do  it  that  way,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  support  him.  But  if  he  Is 
basing  this  whole  thing  on  the  Anheuser- 
Busch  case,  then  I  think  it  is  an  instance 
of  u.sing  honest  reporting  of  political 
contributions  in  order  to  smear  a  Demo- 
crat who  has  made  an  aboveboard,  fully 
reported,  out-ln-the-open  contribution. 
Such  tactics  do  not  encourage  the  above- 
board  reporting  of  political  contribu-, 
tions.  which  is  presumably  what  the  mi- 
nority claims  to  be  calling  for. 

I  understand  there  are  al.so  rumors 
about  the  Anheuser-Busch  airplane  be- 
ing used  to  fly  Vice  President  Humphrey 
to  the  All-Star  baseball  game.  I  have  the 
facts  on  lliat.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  tliem  printed 
in  tlie  Record  at  this  ixiint. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
MLssouri? 

There  was  no  objection . 

Tlie  material  referred  to  is  as  follows. 

The  facts  are  that  Mr  Busch  is  Chairman 
of  the  St.  Louis  Bl-Centennlal  Corporation 
celebrating  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  St.  Louis.  The  Bi-Centennial 
was  Inaugurated  by  a  personal  visit  from 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  in  St.  Louis  on 
February  14.  1964  at  the  invitation  of  Mr 
Busch  Vice  President  Humphrey  was  in- 
vited to  close  the  St.  Louis  Bi-Cent<>nn!al 
which  came  to  its  conclusion  upon  the  toss- 
ing out  of  the  first  ball  of  the  All-Star  game 
played  at  the  Bvisch  Memorial  Stadium  in 
St  Louis  on  July  12.  The  Vice  President  was 
Invited     and     he     accepted     the     Invitation. 


When  the  airplane  strjke  took  place  Mr 
Busch  offered  the  use  of  the  Anheuser-Btisch 
plane  ,to  transport  the  Vice  President  and 
his  party  from  Washington  to  St.  Louis  and 
return  so  that  he  might  be  sure  to  be  there 
for  the  All-Star  Game  appearance  to  officially 
mark  the  close  of  the  St.  Louis  Bl-Centen- 
nlal. Mr  Busch  did  not  know  until  a  day 
before,  when^  he  was  informed  by  the  Secret 
Service,  who  would  accompany  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident nor  did  he  recommend  or  suggest  any- 
one who  should  make  up  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential Partyv  Those  are  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  vlsTt  to  St.  Louis  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  his  Partv 


THE  ANHEUSER-BUSCH  ANTITRUST 

CASE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tne  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  is  a  very  serious  matter.  I  hope  at 
this  time  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  indeed  the  Senate  will  make  a  thor- 
ough iiiitestigation  into  these  charges,  I 
must  join  my  colleague  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan!  in  say- 
In?  that  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the 
officials  of  Anheuser-Busch  and  particu- 
larly Mr.  Busch  However,  there  are  cir- 
cumstances here  that  require  for  their 
sake,  as  well  as  for  ^he  sake  of  this  ad- 
ministration, a  real  investigation  and  not 
one  of  these  perfunctoo'  investigations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  one  other 
thine.  I  have  received  calls  from  people 
in  St.  Louis  on  this.  It  appears  to  me 
tliat  tlie  real  problem  here  is  an  anti- 
trust su:t  that  was  over  4  years  old  was 
continued  before  the  courts  without  the 
Government  prosecuting  it  and  finally 
the  Federal  court  ordered  the  Federal 
Government  to  come  in  peremptorily  and 
try  this  in  Septemt>er.  So,  as  far  as  the 
merits  of  the  antitrust  suit  are  con- 
cerned, it  apparently  appears  that  the 
Government  had  a  yeiy  poor  if  not  a 
weak  case.  So  it  is  possibly  not  a  ques- 
tion of  bribery  as  much  as  sandbagging. 
I  hope  that  this  investigation  will  look 
at  it  from  that  angle  as  well  in  clearing 
this  up. 


MURDER  OF  EIGHT  NURSES  IN  CHI- 
CAGO SHOCKS  ENTIRE  NATION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  , 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  > 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  the 
whole  Nation  is  shocked  today  at  the 
heinous  crime  that  occurred  on  the  South 
Side  of  Chiaeo  when  eight  nurses  were 
murdered  in  their  dormitory  at  the 
Southtown    Hospital. 

Every  resource  is  beins  used  by  Chi- 
cago   police   with    the   full    help   of    the 
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county  police,  the  State  police,  and  the 
FBI,  to  track  down  this  monstrous  ki  ler. 
I  am  reasonably  sure  that  when  he  Is 
caught,  he  will  prove  to  be  a  man  vlth 
a  previous  criminal  record;  a  man  who 
has  been  released  from  some  mental  in- 
stitution or  some  prLson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  this  country, 
in  seeing  this  horrible  LraRedy  which  oc- 
curred in  Chicago  today,  should  frive  ur- 
gent thought  to  the  whole  problem  of 
law  enforcement.  This  counti-y  de.srer- 
ately  needs  help,  serious  help,  and  I  do 
not  thmk  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
lowering  the  rules  on  the  questioninf.  of 
suspects  and  apprehending  of  criminals, 
is  helping  us  any  In  this  great  prob' ^-m. 
All  of  Chicago  is  shocked  by  this  cr  nc. 
and  I  am  sure  the  whole  Nation  is 
shocked.  I  hope  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congre.ss  will  give  im- 
mediate consideration  to  this  growing 
problem  of  crime  in  America.  It  cer- 
tainly has  shocked  the  conscience  of  the 
whole  Nation,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  wait  any  longer  in  formulating 
national  standards  for  apprehension  and 
pro.secution  of  those  who  commit  crimes 
of  violence.  Too  many  of  our  State  Is  ws 
fail  to  adequately  deal  with  violent  crime. 

I  am  certain  that  the  man  responsible 
for  the  atrocity  is  one  who  most  probably 
migrated  from  some  other  State  into 
Illinois.  But  even  if  he  is  a  native  of 
Illinois,  we  should  realize  that  with  the 
present  mobility  of  our  population, 
crimes  of  violence  are  a  national  pr.ib- 
lem  which  can  be  effectively  attacced 
with  uniform,  national  standards. 

This  Nation  can  no  longer  turn  Its 
other  cheek  to  these  mounting  crimes  of 
violence.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
immediate  action  against  this  most  .seri- 
ous of  our  national  problems. 

I  should  like  to  include  in  my  remarks 
today  an  editorial  which  appeared  this 
morning  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  This 
editorial  was  obviously  written  before 
the  horrible  crime  occurred,  but  it  is  as 
timely  as  if  it  were  written  after  the 
shocking  murder  was  discovered. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  follows: 

HANDCUrFED  POLICE 

Police  Supt.  O.  W.  Wilson  says  that  the 
trend  of  Supreme  court  decisions  may  force 
law-abiding  citizens  to  live  In  walled  com- 
munities while  criminals  roam  the  land  un- 
molested. Mr.  Wilson  related  that  at  the 
governers'  conference  In  Los  Angeles  last 
week  he  met  a  home  builder  who  Is  devel- 
oping a  housing  project  which  will  t)e  en- 
closed by  a  wall  with  a  locked  gate. 

"Good  people  have  to  lock  themselves  in 
homes  behind  barred  doors  to  protect  them- 
selves from  assault,"  the  superintendent  said 
"How  much  Is  a  citizen  willing  to  give  up  In 
life  and  property  for  the  greater  freedom  of 
suspects?" 

The  court's  tendency  to  load  the  law  and 
police  procedure  in  favor  of  the  criminal  Is 
not  new.  In  1957  the  court  gave  Andrew 
Mallory  of  Washington,  DC  ,  a  pass  after 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  rape, 
heldlng  that  the  police  hud  interrogated 
him  for  an  unreasonable  period  of  time 
before  booking  him  Mallory  was  convicted 
later  of  the  same  crime  in  Philadelphia  and 
was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  up  to  23  years. 

In  1964  the  court  riUed  that  Danny  Ebco- 
bedo  of  Chicago  had  been  Improperly  con- 
victed of  murder  because  the  police  refused 
his  request  for  a  lawyer  before  he  confessed. 
In  the  term  ending  last  month,  the  court 


extended  this  doctrine  by  holding  that  a 
suspect  Is  entitled  to  counsel  Ifom  the 
moment  he  is  taken  into  custody  of  "other- 
wise deprived  of  his  freedom  in  any  sig- 
nificant way  " 

Police,  the  court  said,  must  warn  the  sus- 
pect from  the  start  that  he  need  not  talk. 
Tliey  must  toll  him  that  he  is  entitled  to  a 
lawyer  before  questioning  begins.  They 
mu.st  warn  him  that  anything  he  says  may 
be  u.sed  In  evidence  against  him.  Even  if 
he  waives  a  lawyer  at  the  beginning,  he  may 
demand  one  at  any  time  during  the  inter- 
rogation. If  he  signifies  that  he  does  not 
want  counsel.  It  must  be  established  that 
lie  does  so  "voluntarily,  knowingly,  and 
Intelligently." 

Such  rules,  Supt.  Wilson  said,  "did  not 
apply  for  the  first  175  years  of  the  Consti- 
tution "  The  Supreme  court  has  acknowl- 
edgect*^  much.  It  has  held  that  Us  new 
rules  will  not  apply  to  persons  convicted 
"in  conformity  with  previously  announced 
constitutional  standards."  That  is.  it  has 
changed  the  law  overnight. 

Mr  Wilson  does  not  exaggerate  the  plight 
of  the  law-abiding  citizen.  A  few  hours 
after  he  spoke,  there  was  a  riot  on  the  near 
west  side  lu  which  a  policeman  was  wounded, 
squad  cars  were  pelted  with  rocks,  store 
windows  were  sm;ished,  and  looting  occurred. 
The  ubiquitous  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
promptly  showed  up  and  {>ersuaded  district 
and  station  commanders  to  reletise  half  a 
drjzen  prisoners  In  the  Interest  of  abating 
tension. 

The  night  before  a  burly  hoodlum  beat  a 
soldier  on  an  elevated  train,  repeatedly  ham- 
mering his  head  against  a  window  Irsune, 
after  demanding  that  the  victim  hand  over 
his  money.  A  dozen  or  more  passengers 
cheered  the  assault,  which  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  a  pair  of  detectives  who  ran  up 
from  another  car. 

If  the  Supreme  court  is  trying  to  reduce 
urban  life  U)  the  level  of  the  Jungle,  it  could 
not  have  been  more  successful  The  police, 
not  the  criminals,  are  placed  under  restraint. 
Phony  cries  of  "police  brutality"  and  the  cre- 
ation of  police  "review  boards"  of  civilians  In 
New  York  and  other  cities  compel  the  most 
tender  concern  for  the  criminal. 

Tlie  former  police  commissioner  of  New 
York,  Michael  Murphy,  has  put  the  police- 
man's dilemma  in  a  capsule:  "The  rank-and- 
file  patrolman  is  now  apprehensive  of  doing 
anything  because  of  always  being  .second- 
guessed.  If  I  were  on  a  beat  today.  I  would 
shiu-e  his  apprehension." 


MULTIPLE  SLAYINGS  IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  deeply  shocked.  The  tragedy  re- 
ferred to  by  my  esteemed  and  distin- 
guished friend  from  Illinois  tMr.  Pucin- 
SKi  I  occurred  in  my  district.  It  occurred 
In  the  dormitory  of  one  of  the  better  hos- 
pitals in  Chicago,  a  hospital  with  which 
I  am  well  and  most  favorably  acquainted. 

Among  the  victims  was  a  young  woman 
who  had  been  the  classmate  and  the  close 
friend  of  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Borrow- 
dale,  in  charge  of  my  Chicago  congres- 
sional oCBce. 

I  have  been  In  constant  communica- 
tion by  long-distance  telephone.  Our  en- 
tire community  Is  crushed  and  Is  still  In  a 
daze  trying  to  realize  how  a  homicide  of 


such  cruel  and  brutal  dimensions  could 
have  come  to  pass. 

Our  first  reaction  Is  one  of  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  members  of  the  bereaved 
families,  some  of  them  here  and  some  in 
the  faraway  Philippines,  from  which  a 
number  of  the  slain  nurses  had  come  for 
training  here. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  PucinskiI  in 
saying  that  this  should  stir  the  entire 
Nation  to  renewed  efforts  to  conib.a 
crime.  Including  that  which  unque.stioM- 
ably  comes  from  the  malfunctioninu  of 
deranged  brains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  conceive,  a.s  i 
gather  the  details  and  try  to  construct 
the  tragedy  in  my  mind,  how  this  could 
have  happened.  The  orgy  of  blood.  I 
understand,  went  on  from  midnight  until 
perhaps  5  or  6  o'clock  In  the  moi'ning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  crime  of  mass  mur- 
der that  has  stirred  the  conscience  of  our 
Nation.  On  every  front  must  the  effort 
be  made  to  remove  the  likelihood  of  its 
repetition  anywhere  in  our  beloved  coun- 
try. 'We  must  not  permit.  Mr.  Speaker 
these  young  women  to  have  died  In  vai.n 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  MEDICARE 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  SOUTH  IS 
UNFAIR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my   remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  Spt-aker,  na- 
tional attention  has  finally  been  focused 
on  the  outrageous  manner  in  which  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  discriminated  against  the 
South  In  administering  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. The  disgraceful  situation  was 
brought  to  light  when  a  Philadelphia, 
Miss.,  hospital  announced  it  was  beine 
forced  to  discharge  28  elderly  patient,s 
because  indecisive,  procrastinating 
Washington  bureaucrats  have  failed  to 
act  on  an  application  to  participate  in 
the  medicare  program. 

Indeed,  this  case  is  one  of  the  most 
glaring  examples  of  bureaucratic  bun- 
gling that  it  has  been  my  experience  to 
encounter  In  20  years  as  a  Member  of 
this  body.  But,  it  is  typical  of  what  is 
happening  throughout  the  South  as 
thousands  of  elderly  persons  are  being 
deprived  of  their  rightful  benefits  as 
American  citizens. 

The  background  of  the  Philadelphia 
case  illustrates  the  irresponsible  manner 
In  which  HEW  is  handling  the  medicare 
program. 

On  June  16.  1966,  an  inspection  team 
from  the  U.S,  Public  Health  Service 
visited  the  Neshoba  County  Hospital 
Hospital  officials  were  told  that  approval 
would  be  recommended  to  Washington 
Later,  the  hospital  was  told  it  was  not 
in  compliance. 

No  reasons  were  given  for  disapproval 
nor  particulars  cited.  No  recommenda- 
tions were  made  as  to  how  the  hospital 
could  amend  Its  practices  in  order  to 
receive  approval. 


On  July  6,  another  team  from  PHS 
inspected  the  ho.spital.  Again,  the  In- 
si^ection  team  stated  that  approval  would 
be  recommended  to  Washington. 

On  July  9,  an  official  of  HEW  here  in 
Washington  assured  the  hospiia.1  admin- 
istrator on  the  telephone  that  approval 
would  be  given  by  11  am.  Monday, 
July  u. 

When  this  promi.se  v  as  not  fulfilled. 
Administrator  Lamar  G.  Salter,  called  me 
for  help.  That  afternoon  and  again  the 
ne.\t  day  I  attempted  to  talk  with  the 
Office  of  Equal  Health  Opportunities 
officer  at  HEW,  Mr.  Robert  Na,sh.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Nash  was  'on  the  other  line" 
or  m  "conference"  and  I  had  to  be  satis- 
fied with  talking  to  his  as.sistant,  who 
pas.'scd  the  buck  to  another  ofificial  who 
toki  me  that  the  Neshoba  County  Hos- 
pital file  would  be  located  and  that  I 
would  be  called  first  thing  Wednesday 
morning  July  13.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  I  am  still  await- 
ing that  call. 

in  the  meantime,  the  PHS  dispatched 
another  Inspection  team  to  Philadelphia 
in  an  apparent  effort  to  pacify  an 
aroused  American  public  which  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  Indignant  over 
the.se  Inexcusable  bureaucratic  delays. 
No  one  knows  just  what  thi.s  team  hopes 
to  discover,  since  the  last  hispection  was 
conducted  less  than  a  week  ago  aiid  fa- 
vorably recommended  the  hospital  for 
medicare  participation. 

Secretary  Gardner  is  not  confining  his 
discrimination  to  Neshoba  Coi^ity  Ho'.- 
pital.  Just  this  morning  I  was  Itiformed 
that  the  Coahoma  County  Hospital  at 
Clarksdale,  Miss.,  and  the  North  Sun- 
flower County  Hospital  at  Ruleville. 
Miss.,  have  been  victims  of  the  same  In- 
excusable, dilatory  tactics  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats.  In  each  ca.se,  the 
hospital  administrators  were  Informed 
In  June  that  they  had  met  the  qualifica- 
tions for  medicare  participation,  but  ap- 
proval from  Washington  is  still  bemg 
witliheld.  Scores  of  similar  situations 
exist  In  the  South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  benefits  of  the  medi- 
care program  are  not  being  made  avail- 
able to  eligible  recipients  on  an  equal 
basis  throughout  the  country  as  Con- 
gress, In  Its  enactment,  intended.  The 
action.s — or  inactions,  as  the  case  may 
be — of  Federal  bureaucracy  in  adminis- 
tering the  program  are  frustrating  the 
intent  of  the  Congre.ss.  and  denying 
needed  treatment  to  great  numbers  of 
elderly,  indigent  citizen.s. 

With  this  In  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
with  the  hope  tliat  Congress  may  be  able 
to  untangle  the  bureeucratic  maze  of 
arbitrary  and  capricious  mi.sadministra- 
tion  that  threatens  to  cripple  this  pro- 
pra:n  in  its  infancy.  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  this  afternoon  to  create  a  se- 
lect committee  of  the  House  to  investi- 
gate HEW's  criteria  and  methods  used 
in  approving  hospitals  for  medicare  pa- 
tients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  tliis  a  mo.st  im- 
IKirtant  matter,  and  I  hope  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  will  give  prompt  considera- 
tion to  this  proix)sal  In  the  Interest  of 
the  health  and  welfare  of  numerous  aged 
American  citizens. 


USE  OF  FEDERAL  AID  FUNDS  TO 
BRING  ABOUT  FEDERAL  CONTROL 
OF  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  permission  at  this  time  to  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
which  ^peared  in  the  Bradenton  Her- 
ald, one  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers 
of  my  State.  The  author,  John  T.  Ham- 
ner,  is  one  of  the  ablest  newspapermen 
I  have  ever  known.  His  editorial.  "The 
Obvious  Is  Admitted,"  is  the  finest  pres- 
entation I  have  ever  read  on  the  subject 
of  the  u.se  of  Federal  aid  funds  to  bring 
about  Federal  control  of  local  programs. 

I  have  often  reminded  my  constituents 
of  the  fact  that  Federal  control  is  In- 
herent irr  Federal  aid.  Mr.  Hamner  sets 
forth  ver5'  clearly  the  degree  to  which 
this  control  has  developed.  He  also 
makes  equally  clear  the  fact  that  these 
Federal  aid  dollars  come  from  the  same 
pockettKXJk  the  local  dollar  cpmes  from. 
1  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  and  all 
who  subscribe  to  the  Congressional 
Record  will  read  Mr.  Hammer's  excellent 
editorial. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
Federal  control  in  local  programs,  they 
can  consider  Mr.  Hamner's  conclusion 
that  a  "community  can  decide  for  itself 
if  the  dance  is  really  worth  the  piper's 
price." 

The  editorial  follows: 

The   Obvioi's   Is   Admitted 

If  anyone  h;id  any  lingering  doubts  that 
aim  of  federal  aid"  programs  has  all  along 
been  control  of  local  affairs,  that  doubt 
should  be  removed  by  the  recent  declaration 
of  a  high  federal  official  with  a  lot  of  "aid" 
money  to  dispense. 

Dr.  Tinsley  L.  Spraggins  of  the  US  Office 
of  Education  Opportunities  put  it  bluntly 
■  Money  is  power,  and  the  government  intends 
to  use  this  power  as  a  lever  to  pressure  school 
systems  both  North  and  South,  to  eliminate 
the  last  vestiges  of  segregation." 

Dr.  Tinsley  was  only  admitting  what  has 
been  obvious  for  some  lime,  and  w;ts  speak- 
ing  only  of  one  particular  aspect  of  federal 
aid-force  intentions.  What  lie  says  applies 
generally  to  the  federal  programs,  and  lor 
more  purposes  than  elimination  of  all  traces 
of  segregation — enforced,  de  facto  or  volun- 
teer. 

The  Government  gives  a  community  money 
to  lielp  it  build  a  hospital.  Tlien  it  tells  the 
hospital  whom  it  must  admit,  where  they 
must  be  bedded  down,  what  sort  of  services 
it  may  or  must  oITer.  what  sort  of  construc- 
tion it  can  use. 

Then  the  government  gives  the  hospitals 
money,  via  paying  patient  bills,  and  begins  to 
tell  it  what  it  can  charge 
'•^  The  government  gives  the  schools  money, 
and  tells  them  whom  they  may  and  must 
teach,  how  the  teaching  is  to  be  handled,  how 
the  program  must  be  run.  This  swells  the 
program.s  and  the  employment  rolls  and  the 
activities,  but  does  nothing  lor  the  real  pur- 
pose of  a  school  system,  which  Is  teaching 
the  regrular  courses  to  all  students  So  the 
government  dangles  the  bait  of  still  more 
money  to  systems  hard  put  for  cash  and 
creates  pressures  for  the  schools  to  Invite  the 


government  still  further  Into  financing — and 
running — the  schools. 

The  same  tiling  has  been  going  on  for 
years  in  other  areas.  The  central  govern- 
ment gives  "matching  funds"  to  states  to 
build  highways,  and  then  demands  the  right 
to  approve  or  disapprove  everything  abqut 
those  highways  from  where  they  go  to  what 
sort  of  signs  may  be  placed  on  prt\ate  prop- 
erty within  sight  of  them. 

It  gives  "aid  '  programs  to  farmers  to  "guar- 
antee "  them  equal  shares  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  market  place,  and  then  tells  them  what 
they  can  plant,  where  they  can  plant  it,  and 
w'hat  they  must  do  with  It  when  harvested. 

The  government  has  been  well  pleased  with 
the  success  of  its  projects.  It  has  slipped 
the  controls  In  so  smoothly  behind  the  checks 
that  many  people  didn't  suspect  they  were 
thA'e.  And  the  poUticlans  have  succeeded 
in  having  these  programs  come  at  the  "dei 
mand"  of  the  public,  which  now  sees  growing 
proposals  to  solve  problems  for  people  that 
the  people  didn't  even  know  they  had. 

Still,  many  persist  in  seeking  "federal  aid" 
to  pay  for  projects  they  sometimes  need, 
more  often  Just  think  would  be  nice  to  have. 
And  thus  they  give  new  support  to  the  fallacy 
that  the  central  government  can  help  states 
and  communities  do  things. 

The  federal  dollar  for  building  hospitals 
and  expanding  school  activities  comes  from 
the  same  pocketbook  the  local  dollar  comes 
from.  The  federal  road-building  dollar 
comes  from  the  same  gas  pump  the  state 
dollar  comes  from. 

One  community  can't  stop  the  trend  by 
passing  up  the  temptations  of  the  Potomac 
Loreleis  One  community  can't  push  the 
camel  bark  out  of  the  tent. 

But  one  community  can  decide  for  itself 
if  the  dance  is  really  worth  the  piper's  price. 
And  this  one.  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
addiction  to  the  federal  dollar,  needs  to  be 
deciding. 


CONTROLLING   FOREIGN 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon the  other  body  is  considering  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Senate  Committee 
on  Intelligence  Operations,  a  watch- 
dog committee  to  oversee  the  far-reach- 
iiig  activities  of  the  American  intelli- 
geiice  community,  and  especially  those 
of  the  Central  Intelhgcnce  Agency.  It 
is  a  debate  that  we  should  watch  care- 
fully, for  the  problems  involved  in  the 
oversight  of  foreign  intelligence  have 
often  been  the  subject  of  our  great  con- 
cern. 

I  have  made  my  po-sition  on  the  sub- 
ject quite  clear  m  the  past.  In  each  of 
the  Congres.ses  in  which  I  have  served. 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  In- 
telligence to  pro\-lde  meaningful  over- 
.sight.  I  haye  stood  In  the  well  of  the 
House  on  many  occasions  to  stress  the 
need  for  such  congressional  supervision. 
On  two  occasions.  I  have  testified  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  urging  it  to 
recognize  Congress'  responsibility  to 
.■supervise  closely  our  intelligence  ap- 
paratus. 
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The  legislation  which  the  Senate  is 
considering  would  establish  a  permanent 
standing  committee,  which  would  act  in 
this  area  instead  of  the  present  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  and  add  three 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Functioning  only  in  the  Senate, 
it  would  not  provide  the  unified  over- 
sitrht  that  a  joint  committee  could,  but 
it  is  a  very  important  step  in  the  right 
direction  because  of  its  recognition  of 
the  role  the  intelligence  community 
plays  in  American  foreign  affairs. 

The  current  debate  marks  only  the 
second  time  that  the  problem  of  con- 
trolling foreign  intelligence  has  been  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  either  body  since 
the  establishment  of  the  CIA  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947.  The  other 
time  was  in  1956,  when  Senator  M.'kns- 
field's  resolution  to  create  a  joint  com- 
mittee was  defeated. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  current  de- 
bate comes  at  a  time  when  a  new  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  has  just  been 
appointed,  for  It  is  argued  that  it  would 
be  inappropriate  to  place  checks  on  a 
man  before  he  can  prove  himself.  To  say 
this  is  to  mi.ss  the  point,  however,  for  the 
idea  of  congre.s.sional  control  of  intelli- 
gence is  a  basic  one  which  transcends 
whoever  fills  any  of  the  offices  involved. 
The  Founding  Fathers  believed  in  the 
abstract  ideal  of  checks-and-balances, 
regardless  of  personalities,  as  a  necessity 
for  democratic  government.  It  is  that 
concept  which  is  now  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  control- 
ling intelligence  are  great,  but  the  dan- 
gers are  even  greater.  This  point  is  em- 
phasized in  a  study  recently  done  by  a 
member  of  my  staff.  Mr.  Gary  Sperling, 
entitled  -Central  Intelligence  and  Its 
Control."  The  essay  examines  the  his- 
tory and  current  workings  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  and  attempts  to  (eval- 
uate the  arguments  for  and  against  con- 
gressional control  I  know  that  many 
Members  of  the  House  will  find  ;t  of 
interest. 

The  study  follows: 
Central     Intkllicence     .and     Its     Con-.-rhi.  : 

Curbing   SECRrr    Power    in    a    Democratic 

SOCIETY 

(By  Gfu-y  Sperling.  May  1966 » 
1 
This  essay  Is  founded  upon  two  assump- 
tions: that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  rest  up)on  that  moat 
basic  principle  or  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, "consent  of  the  governed."  and 
that  such  consent  cannot  be  meaningful 
unless  the  governed  are  allowed  to  know  to 
what  they  are  consenting.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Cold  War.  these  two  assumptions  have 
ceased  to  characterize  properly  our  Ameri- 
can government.  Our  nation's  leaders,  mo- 
tivated by  seeming  requirements  of  national 
security,  have  Increasingly  placed  large  sec- 
tors of  American  policy  out  of  the  range  of 
public  surveillance  Important  information 
about  the  workings  of  our  government  have 
been  withheld  from  the  people  on  the  theory 
that  potential  enemies  would  also  receive  the 
Information  and  use  It  to  advantage.  "Wo 
have  cloaked  the  operations  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  Government  In  veils  of  secrecy  un- 
known to  any  previous  epoch   of  our   hla- 


tory."  '^  As  a  result,  the  most  basic  principle 
of  .American  democracy  has  become  eroded 
Jumes  Miidlson,  over  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  remarked,  "It  Is  a  universal  truth  that 
the  loss  of  liberty  at  home  Is  to  be  charged 
to  the  provisions  against  dangers,  real  or  pre- 
tended, from  abroad."'  Today,  his  predic- 
tion has  corrfF  true,  and  In  no  field  more  so 
than  In  the  shadowy,  spectiicular.  and  ro- 
mantic area  of  foreign  Intelligence. 

At  the  same  time,  that  governmental 
secrecy  has  increased  at  home,  the  need  for 
informnllon  from  abroad  has  also  increased. 
Almo.st  any  area  of  the  world  contains  either 
a  potential  American  enemy  or  a  potential 
crisis  .'^pot — and  most  p.irts  harbor  both. 
The  Cold  War  requires  that  we  monitor  all 
of  these,  lest  the  tJnlted  States  be  caught 
unaware  of  possible  danger  to  It.  A  missile 
may  strike  the  United  States  from  a  launch- 
ing site  thousiinds  of  miles  away:  every  point 
on  the  globe  Is  now  "strategic".  Complex 
and  costly  mixlern  weapons  systems  take 
years  to  construct;  unknowable  future  po- 
litical situations  must  often  be  predicted 
with  a  high  degree  of  reliability.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  dimcuUy  of  penetrating  the  large 
portion  of  todays  world  that  lies  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain:  a  considerable  bureacracy  Is 
required  to  ferret  information  out  of  totali- 
tarian state!?.  For  these  reasons,  the  tasks 
of  intelligence  have  been  Immense,  complex. 
worUI-wlUe.  and  ever-present.  Intelligence 
has  become  a  way  of  life  to  every  major 
governmental  leader,  who  must  regard  it  as 
a  necessary  tool  In  national  decision-making. 
The  .American  intelligence  community  is  well 
aware  of  its  important  role;  a  former  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  has  said,  "There 
has  never  been  a  time  in  history  .  .  when 
Intelligence  has  had  as  clear  an  opportunity 
to  get  Its  views  over  as  It  has  had  in  this 
country  in  recent  years.  The  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  .  .  .  iias  given  Intelligence 
a  more  influential  position  In  our  govern- 
ment than  Intelligence  enjoys  In  any  other 
In  the  world  '  '  Certainly,  with  no  immedi- 
ate easing  of  the  Cold  War  in  sight,  with 
milit.try  technology  ever  developing  bigger 
and  better  weapons,  and  especially  with 
America  currently  Involved  In  a  long  and 
costly  struggle  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  pros- 
pect Is  that  national  security  will  require 
even  more  of  our  intelligence  agencies  In  the 
years  to  come. 

Yet  this  important  part  of  our  government 
remains  wrapped,  as  Senator  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy has  put  It.  "In  Its  cloak  of  secrecy."  * 
TTie  American  public  and  even  Its  elected 
representatives  hear  little  of  Intelligence  op- 
erations— such  as  the  U-2  flights — until  after 
they  have  either  been  completed  successfully 
or  failed  miserably.  The  moet  basic  Informa- 
tion on  our  Intelligence  community,  such  as 
Its  total  annual  budget  or  approximate  fig- 
ures on  the  number  of  people  in  Its  employ, 
are  kept  strictly  "top  secret",  lest  the  enemy 
find  and  use  the  data.  Often  this  reaches 
the  height  of  absurdity;  Information  which 
Is  readily  available  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  kept  from  the  average  American  citizen. 
For  instance,  the  National  Security  Agency, 
widely  known  In  both  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic press  as  America's  "communications  In- 
telligence" arm  (making  and  breaking  codes, 
intercepting     secret     messages,     developing 


techniques  for  transmitting  secret  Informa- 
tion, etc  )  ,  Is  officially  described  only  as  per- 
forming "highly  specialized  technical  and 
coordinating  functions  relating  to  the  v.?.. 
tlona!  security"  =  Americans  were  shocked 
to  learn  last  year  of  a  CIA  agents  offer  of 
a  three  million  dollar  bribe  to  Prime  Minister 
Lee  Kuan  Yew  of  Singapore;  they  were  star- 
tled to  hear  recently  of  the  use  of  Michigan 
State  University  as  a  "cover"  for  intelligence 
activities  in  South  Viet  Nam.  Yet  this  na- 
tional outrage  does  not  compare  with  the 
International  dl.scrace  brought  upon  the 
United  States  by  the  disclosure  of  such  shady 
maneuvers  as  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation. 

Its  self-imposed  ultra-secrecy  poses  great 
problems  for  the  Intelligence  community. 
Because  the  public  cannot  be  sure  what  is 
and  what  isn't  an  American  intelligence  op- 
eration, it  tends  to  suspect  shadlness  every- 
where. "Anywhere  in  the  world,  when  .i 
minister  resigns  or  a  military  Junta  tukfs 
over,  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  Immedi- 
ately spells  CIA"'  The  frequent  unfalr- 
ne.ss  of  these  charges  once  caused  Allen  Dul- 
les, then  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
to  rem.ark,  "I  only  wish  we  had  accom- 
plished all  that  the  Soviets  attribute  to  us."' 
But  Dulles  realized  the  difQculty  of  his  situ- 
ation: "I  am  the  head  of  the  silent  service 
and  cannot  advertise  my  wares  .  .  .  public 
relations  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  security 
of  our  operations."  "  John  P.  Kennedy  also 
stressed  this  point  In  commenting  to  a  group 
of  intelligence  administrators  at  the  opening 
of  the  CIA  Headquarters  at  Langley.  Vir- 
ginia. "Your  successes  are  unheralded;  your 
failures  are  triunpeted."'  The  present  se- 
crecy arrangements  do  not  allow  Intelllgen  e 
officials  to  boast  of  actions  that  go  well  ;ii,d 
those  that  go  poorly  generally  speak  for 
themselves. 

If  It  Is  risky  for  the  intelligence  adminis- 
trator to  present  the  truth.  It  Is  all  b'.it  In,- 
po.sslble  for  -he  scholar  to  obtain  It  There 
is  always  a  body  of  legitimately  secret  in- 
formation about  any  Intelligence  oper.itlon, 
and  beyond  that  Is  the  general  governmental 
fear  of  discussion  epitomized  by  Senator 
Henry  Jack.son's  statement  that  "details 
with  respect  to  Intelligence  should  not  be 
dlsciissed"  during  the  1962  debate  over  the 
nomination  of  John  A.  McCone  to  be  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  because  It  "mriy 
be  unwittingly  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy."  '"  Only  those  in  charge  of  anv 
given  intelligence  action  can  speak  authori- 
tatively of  its  nature,  and  these  are  the  very 
people  who  would  not  do  so  Harry  Howe 
Ransom,  author  of  a  number  of  books  and 
articles  on  U.S.  Intelligence,  confe.sses.  "One 
simply  cannot  apply  the  usual  rigorous 
standards  of  data  gathering  and  documenti- 
tlon     to     this     subject.""       Yet     a    certain 
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...mount  of  material  is  available  on  this  sub- 
ject and  within  Its  restrictions  one  can 
an.iiyze  some  of  the  dilemmas  presented  by 
the  existence  of  a  secret  intelligence  appara- 
tus in  a  democratic  society. 

It  is  clear  that  today's  international  situ- 
ation requires  some  adaptation  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers'  principles.  In  1822.  Madison 
wrote.  "A  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own 
governors  must  arm  themselves  with  the 
power  knowledge  gives.  A  popular  govern- 
ment without  popular  Informiition  or  the 
me.ins  of  acqvilring  it  is  but  a  prologvie  to 
a  f.irce  or  a  tragedy  or  perhaps  both."  ''  To- 
day most  citizens  would  agree  that  tlie  wide 
dissemination  of  informatlo!-  on  intelligence 
methods  and  results  is  Impractical  for  them 
and  infeasible  for  the  nation.  The  subject 
ii;  both  too  complex  and  too  fraught  with 
d.iiiper  for  the  entire  populace  it)  be  so  In- 
formed However,  it  must  never  be  consid- 
ered so  sensitive  as  to  be  withheld  from  the 
people's  chosen  representatives.  Americans 
mu.st  look  to  a  system  of  careful  oversight 
If  the  tenuous  compromi.se  between  defense 
and  democracy  Is  to  be  reached. 

II 

While  it  is  common  to  refer  to  our  Intelli- 
gence functionaries  as  the  CIA,  this  is  only 
partly  true  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
\s  but  one  of  a  large  niimber  of  execvitive 
oPcers  which  deal  in  the  collection,  evalua- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  Intelligence. 
Flanking  it  are  the  National  Se<;unty  .^gency, 
Uie  Defense  Intelligence  Agency.  Army  In- 
lelligence.  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
.^ir  Force  Intelligence,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  a  handful  of 
more  minor  government  agencies  Two  as- 
pects, however,  set  the  CIA  apart.  On  the 
one  hand.  It  Is  the  overall  coordinating 
body,  with  final  responsibility  for  the  evalu- 
ation and  dissemination  of  intelligence  data 
through  all  parts  of  our  federal  government. 
On  the  other  liand.  though,  it  is  the  only  one 
of  the  agencies  listed  that  is  not  directly 
fubject  to  the  type  of  executive  oversight 
.Americans  have  come  to  expect  of  their  Con- 
press,  oversight  born  of  the  basic  principle 
of  governmental  checks  and  balances.  We 
thall  examine  this  unusual  position  later 
on,  but  for  now  let  us  con.>-ider  the  broad 
organizational  outline  of  the  intelligence 
community 

Perhaps  the  most  closely  guarded  secret  In 
Washington  is  tlie  intelligence  ctmimunity's 
budget.  Tucked  Into  Defen.se  Department 
contingency  funds  and  costly  weapons  ex- 
penditures, its  exact  amount  is  known  only 
10  a  handful  of  Intelligence  and  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  officials,  as  well  as  the  President. 
In  the  absence  of  clear  fact,  a  good  deal  of 
speculation  has  arisen:  Hanson  Baldwin  esti- 
mated in  1954  that  the  total  is  approximately 
»2  billion;  David  Wise  and  Thomas  B  Ross 
claim  it  is  about  $4  billion."  Allen  Dulles 
has  called  figures  such  as  these  "several  times 
exaggerated  "  "  Yet  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr., 
»ho  was  one  of  President  Kennedy's  chief  na- 
tional security  aides,  says  that  the  CIA's 
budget  exceeds  the  State  Department's  by 
more  than  50  per  cent  and  that  this  amount 
IS  but  half  that  of  the  Intelligence  expenses 
of  the  Delen.se  Department.'-  IX  we  assume 
that  his  information  Is  correct  (and  no  better 
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source  has  as  yet  laecome  available),  the 
CIA's  budget  must  exceed  *600  million  and 
the  tot.al  allowance  for  the  entire  u.telligence 
community  must  easily  top  12  billion,  or  more 
than,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  the  entire  War 
on  Poverty  for  this  year.  Similar  academic 
detective  work  reveals  that  the  intelligence 
community  employs  about  25.000  persons,  ap- 
proximately 15,000  of  whom  work  directly  fc«- 
Uie  CIA  '" 

Currently  atop  this  vast  bureaucracy  is 
Rear  Admiral  William  P.  Raborn  (USN  re- 
tired), the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence; 
his  job  has  been  called  "second  In  importance 
only  to  the  President"  by  Senator  Russell, 
who  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
know.'"  He  wears  two  "hats",  serving  as  both 
chief  coordinator  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  and  as  the  everyday  adminis- 
trator of  Its  major  component.  He  sits  in  on 
National  Security  Council  meetings  as  chief 
intelligence  advisor.  He  has  the  responsi- 
bility, under  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  to  inspect  and  evaluate  the  Intelligence 
product  of  all  government  security  agencies. 
He  has  virtually  free  rein  to  hire  and  fire  CIA 
personnel  without  regard  for  Civil  Service 
regulations.  Perhaps  most  important,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949  al- 
lows him  to  spend  any  and  all  of  the  CIA's 
multimillion  dollar  annual  appropriation 
purely  on  his  personal  voucher.  A-s  one  au- 
thor has  commented,  "This  is  truly  an  ex- 
traordinary power  for  the  head  of  an  Execu- 
tive agency  with  thousands  of  employees 
and  annual  exi>endltures  in  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars."  '" 

The  role  of  the  CIA  may  be  seen  by  merely 
noting  the  names  of  its  four  subdivisions: 
Intelligence,  Research.  Plans,  and  Support. 
The  CI.^  is  charged  with  collecting  intelli- 
gence (80  per  cent  of  this  material  Is  gamed 
through  research  among  such  "open  sources" 
as  technical  magazines  and  foreign  broad- 
cast monltorings) .  using  this  data  to  draw 
up  reports  on  the  economic,  political,  social, 
and  military  situation  in  all  crisis  and  po- 
tential crisis  areas  (this  includes  both  long- 
range  projections  and  daily  summarits); 
providing  this  Information  to  policy-makers 
to  aid  in  the  formation  of  plans  tor  the 
national  security;  and  providing  such  st^p- 
port  for  these  operations  as  many  prove 
necessary.  " 

The  National  Security  Agency,  a  part  of 
the  Defense  Department,  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  "communications  intelli- 
gence": the  making  and  breaking  of  codes, 
the  Interception  of  secret  messages  of  foreign 
governments,  the  development  of  techniques 
for  the  secret  transmission  of  information. 
.'ind  the  use  of  electronics  lor  acquiring, 
communicating,  and  protecting  all  forms  of 
information.  The  NSA  Headqu;u-ters  at  Fort 
Meade.  Maryland,  contains  1.400.000  square 
feel  of  office  space  and  is  reputed  to  have 
more  electric  wiring  tlian  any  other  building 
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in  the  world. »  Its  "domestic"  budget  i^ 
well  over  $100  million  a  year.  •' 

The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  was 
established  by  President  Kennedy  after  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  fl;t£Co;  Its  goal  is  to  unify  the  in- 
telligence efforts  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense by  combining  many  of  the  formerly 
separate  activities  of  each  of  the  armed  ser- 
vices. These  smaller  staffs — Army  Intelli- 
gence (G-2),  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence 
(ONI),  and  Air  Force  Intelligence  (A-2)  — 
still  exist  and  continue  to  supply  particular 
service  intelligence  requirements.  The  DIA 
is  charged  with  furnishing  all  Defense  De- 
partment current  operations  intelligence, 
determining  all  Defense  intelligence  require- 
ments, and  producing  all  military  Intelli- 
gence estimates  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
United  States  military  commands  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  holding  company  within 
a  liigher  holding  company;  the  Director  both 
coordinates  all  military  intelligence  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  represents 
the  DIA  on  the  United  States  Intelligence 
Board  (USIB),  the  overall  coordinating  com- 
mittee of  the  intelligence  community,  on 
which  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
serves  as  Chairman. 

The  State  Department  is  the  oldest  Amer- 
ican hand  in  the  intelligence  field:  it  has 
supplied  political,  economic,  and  social  in- 
formation on  foreign  countries  to  national 
policy-makers  since  its  establishment  in 
1789.  Since  1947  it  has  had  only  the  task 
of  collecting  this  information  from  nations 
in  the  free  world;  the  extra  difficulties  of 
extracting  similar  information  from  total- 
itarian nations  has  made  it  necessary  to  shift 
this  chore  to  the  Ijetter-equipped  CIA." 
Over  the  years,  there  has  been  considerable 
conflict  between  State  and  the  CIA,  and  to- 
day State's  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search regards  itself  as  the  research  and 
analysis  arm  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  of- 
fice.■=  Given  the  central  role  of  State  in  the 
formation  of  foreign  policy,  this  bureau  has 
great  potential  Importance,  but  the  fact  that 
its  budget  Is  dwarfed  by  the  other  major  in- 
telligence producers  hinders  it  as  a  vital  day- 
to-day  factor. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  intelligence  relating 
to  atomic  energy.  Including  periodic  esti- 
mates of  the  atomic- weapons  capabilities  of 
the  nuclear  powers,  while  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  plays  a  central  role  in  the 
Important  task  of  coi^nferesplonage.  Other 
government  departments  and  agencies  who 
supply  intelligence  datt^  in  selected  areas  In- 
chide  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Spafe  Administration,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  Library  of  Congress. 
and  certain  government-affiliated  research 
organizations,  such  as  the  Rand  Corporation. 

In  sum,  the  Intelligence  community  is  a 
loose  confederation  of  agencies  from  through- 
out the  federal  government.  Ixsund  together 
on  a  continuing  basis  only  by  the  fact  that 
all  coordinate  their  work  with  the  CIA  and 
the  USIB  and  are  officially  under  the  Presi- 
dent. In  a  segmented  field,  where  It  is  the 
rule  tliat  details  of  operations  are  divulged 
only  to  those  with  a  "need  to  know"  and 
where  it  Is  therefore  comfrion  to  find  a  gian 
at  one  desk  totally  unaware  of  what  thff*iah 
at  the  next  desk  is  doing,  it  may  safely  be 
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said  that  only  the  Director  of  Ontral  rjntel- 
Ugence    ( and    perhaps    his    hlghest-raiiktnK 
asslstaxiU)  can  he  aware  of  all  the  activities 
ox  the  Intelligence  coaiaiunity.    Yet  It  la  thl« 
very  noaa  wlio  dUIers  from  the  other  a^ncy 
directors  In  that  lie  Ls  not  responsible  to  the 
Congress  for  his  budget,  his  employee  poU- 
cles.  or  the  speciflc  details  of  the  operatlona 
he   heads.     The   man    to   whom   the  system 
gives   the  meet  power  Is  also  the  man  who 
needs  deal  with  the  least  checks  upon  him. 
m 
That    the    Intelligence    community   should 
have  attained  such  a  far-reaching  and  secure 
position    within    o\ir   government   Is   In    one 
sense    surprising,    for    the    American    people 
came   only   lately   to  an   appreciation   of   the 
value  of  a  coordinated  Intelligence  apparatus. 
According    to    Its    own    ofBclal    history,    the 
United  States  Army  was  "slow  to  recognize 
the  Importance  of  military  Intelligence  and 
backward  In  Its  use  In  the  solution  o;  mili- 
tary problem.s  ■•  "     Until  after  World  War  II. 
there  was  little  or  no  official  government  In- 
telligence activity  except  In  time  of  combat. 
For  example,  when  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I  in   1917,  Army  Intelligence  con- 
sisted of  a  tiny  section  burled  within  a  divi- 
sion of  the  General  Staff — with  only  two  offi- 
cers and  two  clerks  *     This  waa  rapidly  ex- 
panded during  the  year's  Involvement  In  the 
war.  but  almoet  as  rapidly  dismantled  after- 
wards:  symptomatic  of  official  feeling  about 
intelligence    Is    the    comment    of    Henry    L. 
Stlmson  who.  on  becoming  Secretary  of  State 
In  1329,  closed  down  the  nation's  only  crypto- 
graphic  agency.  sa>-lng.   'Oentlemen  do  not 
read  e:ich  other's  mall."  "    During  the  Inter- 
war  years,   according  to  Oeorge  C.  Marshall, 
our  foreign  Intelligence  was  "little  more  than 
what    a    military    attach^    could    learn    at    a 
dinner,  more  or  less,  over  the  coffee  cups."  ^ 
Intelligence  at  this  time  rarely  attracted  the 
most  promising  officers  and  usually  received 
meager  Congressional  appropriations.     Many 
Congressman  looked  upon  a  military  attache 
as  an  officer  being  sent  upon  a  luxurious  va- 
cation at  tlie  expense  of,  and  with  no  benefit 
to,  the  American   taxpayer.     Yet  the  neglect 
of    Intelligence    cannot    fully    be    blamed   on 
such  parochialism.     More  Important  was  the 
lack   of   recognition    within    the   State.   War. 
and   Navy   Departments   of    the   Importance, 
even    In    peaceUme,    of    coordinated    foreign 
intelligence,    and    perhaps    the   moot   funda- 
mental cause  of  intelligence  neglect  was  the 
temper   of   the    times — a   period   of  Isolation 
from   world   utTairs,  of  America's  viewing  It- 
self  as   a   moral    bastion,   and   of   a   military 
policy  of  passive  defense      For  all  these  rea- 
sons. Congress  In  the  1920s  normally  appro- 
priated less  than  $200,000  annually  for  Army 
Intelligence  and  similarly  small  amount*  for 
other  agencies  involved  In  intelligence.^ 

Pearl  Harbor  ended  the  apathy.  The  at- 
tack came  as  an  almost  complete  surprise 
to  American  officials;  when  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Prank  Knox  received  the  news  of  the 
Japanese  attack,  he  exclaimed,  "My  God. 
this  can't  be  true  This  [message]  must 
mean  the  Philippines  1"  »  Later  Investiga- 
tion of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  "day  of 
Infamy"  proved   that  the  Information  nec- 
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essary  to  anticipate  the  attack  -was  actually 
available  to  the  Government,  but  that  a  lack 
of  proper  evaluaUon  and  dissemination  ap- 
parattu  had  prevented  the  Information  from 
reaching  the  President  and  hJs  chief  ad- 
Ttsor8.»  As  In  World  War  I,  the  response 
to  the  recocnltlon  of  American  Intelligence 
Inadequacy  was  a  proliferation  of  temporary 
agencies;  this  time,  though,  there  was  one 
improvement:  the  formation  of  a  Joint  In- 
telligence Committee,  a  coordinating  agency 
under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  It  waa  of 
little  help:  General  William  J.  Donovan, 
head  of  the  wartime  Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices, has  admitted  that  President  Rtxaeevelt 
at  the  Yalta  Conference,  lacking  accurate 
Intelligence  reports,  failed  to  realize  that  the 
Japanese  were  almost  defeated  and  "traded 
important  postwar  concessions  for  Stalin's 
guarantee  of  entry  into  the  Pacific  war."" 
The  les.'-ons  of  Pearl  and  Yalta  were  not 
lost  upon  Amerinds  leaders.  General  Elsen- 
hower called  the  lack  of  centralized  Intelli- 
gence "a  shocking  deficiency  that  impeded 
all  constructive  planning,"  and  President 
Trviman  commented,  "The  war  taught  us 
this  lesson  that  we  had  to  collect  Intelli- 
gence in  a  manner  that  would  make  the  in- 
formation available  where  It  was  needed  and 
when  It  was  wanted.  In  an  intelligent  and 
understandable  form""  Early  In  1946,  1>u- 
man  took  the  first  step  toward  the  creation 
of  a  coordinated  Intelligence  apparatus,  is- 
suing an  Executive  Order  that  established 
the  Central  Intelligence  Group. 

The  Group  operated  under  an  Executive 
Council -the  National  Intelligence  Author- 
ity—composed of  the  Secretaries  of  state. 
War.  and  Navy,  as  well  as  a  representative 
of  the  President.  It  was  primarily  a  hold- 
ing company,  designed  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  existing  departments,  but  it  was 
also  authorized  to  perform  services  which 
the  NIA  determined  could  best  be  performed 
centrally  "• 

A  year  later,  the  80th  Congress  legitimized 
the  President's  creation  of  centralized  intel- 
ligence apparatus  The  National  Security 
Act — best  remembered  now  for  Its  unifica- 
tion of  the  military  establishment — has  been 
called  a  "basic  charter  of  clvlI-milltary  rela- 
tions and  of  security  policy  formation." " 
Its  most  important  creation  was  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  a  group  of  the  high- 
est civilian  officials  responsible  for  diplo- 
matic and  military  planning  (In  1966.  the 
NSC  Is  composed  of  President  Johnson,  Vice- 
President  Humphrey,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  and 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Director 
Bryant),  to  generate  the  basic  policy  rec- 
ommendations In  all  matters  affecting  the 
national  security.  To  inform  these  top- 
level  administrators,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  was  formed.  Its  purposes, 
as  defined  by  the  Act  are: 

1  To  advice  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil in  matters  concerning  such  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  government  departments 
and  agencies  as  relate  to  the  national  se- 
curity. 

2  To  make  recommendations  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  for  the  coord  in  of  ion 
of  such  intelligence  activities. 


"  Committee  on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government  (Hoover 
Commission),  Intelligence  Activities  June 
1955.  pp  29  30. 

"  "Intelligence:  Key  to  Defense,"  Life 
September  30,  1946.  p.  117. 

""  Crusade      in      Europe      (Garden      City 
Doubleday,  1948),  p.  32.     Memoirs   (Gardeu 
City:  Doubleday,  1955) ,  vol.  II,  p.  56. 

"  Harry  Howe  Ransom,  Central  Intelli- 
gence and  National  Security,  pp,  74-6. 

"  Walter  Millls,  Harvey  C,  Mansfield,  and 
Harold  Stein,  Arms  and  the  State  (New 
York:  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1958)  d 
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3.  To  correlate  and  evaluate  Intenigenr-e 
relating  to  the  national  security,  and  pro- 
tnde  for  the  appropriate  dissemination  r.< 
such  intelligence  within  the  government. 

4.  To  perform,  for  the  benefit  of  the  exist- 
ing Intelligence  activities,  such  addttun.a: 
services  of  common  concern  as  the  Nation:ii 
Security  Council  determines  can  be  more 
efficiently  accomplished  centrally 

5.  To  perform  such  other  function';  a:  rj 
duties  related  to  intelllgerice  affectln;;  t>,f 
national  security  as  the  National  Security 
Council  may  from  Ume  to  time  direct 
(Italic  supplied) 

This  was  an  "organic""  act,  in  that  the 
functions  of  the  CIA  are  defined  only  gen- 
erally, with  more  precise  direction  left  to  the 
President  and  the  NSC,  but  the  Congrpss  ciiii 
make  some  attempt  to  limit  the  new  acreu- 
cy  To  insure  that  the  CIA  could  never  be 
converted  Into  a  Gestapo,  the  law  provided 
tJiat  "the  Agency  shall  have  no  police,  sub- 
poena, law  enforcement  powers,  or  Intcrrv  ' 
security  functions;"  in  another  section  of 
the  measure,  the  power  granted  to  the  Di- 
rector to  Inspect  the  intelligence  product  of 
all  government  security  agencies  for  the  pu.'- 
pose  of  "correlation,  evaluation,  and  dis- 
.■iemlnatlon"  fvas  restricted  In  that  FBI  In- 
formation may  be  examined  only  upon 
"written  request".  Ptirthermore,  to  empha- 
size that  the  CIA  was  not  to  supersede  mn- 
of  the  existing  intelligence  bureaus,  these 
departments  were  directed  to  continue  to 
■collect,  evaluate,  correlate  and  dl.ssemtnate 
departmental  Intelligence."" 

The  clear  thrust  of  the  National  Security 
Act  w.as  to  establish  a  confederated,  and  not 
a  centralized,  national  Intelligence  appanus 
However,  this  goal  was  undermined  bv  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949.  a 
measure  designed  to  strengthen  CIA  admin- 
istration by  giving  the  Director  of  Centrr-.l 
Intelligence  unprecedented  powers.  Under 
the  new  statute,  the  CIA  was  exempted  from 
all  federal  laws  thr.t  require  the  disclosure 
of  the  "functions,  names,  official  titles,  sal- 
aries, or  numbers  of  personnel  emp'ovrd  bv 
the  Agency":  the  agency  was  exempted  from 
almost  all  the  major  Civil  Service  rcfrula- 
tlor\s;  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  directed 
to  make  no  reports  to  the  Congres.?  on  ihc%e 
matters.  The  Director  was  given  the  power  to 
bring  6ne  hundred  aliens  a  year  into  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  nonnal  im- 
migration laws.  Above  all,  he  was  given  the 
staggering  power  of  spending  all  CIA  appro- 
priations '"without  regard  to  the  provL-ilon.'. 
of  law  and  regulations  relating  to  the  expend- 
iture of  government  funds  .  .  .  the  certificate 
of  the  Director  shall  be  deemed  a  sufBcient 
voucher  for  the  amount  therein  certified  "  ' 
These  provisions  constitute  voluntary  ces.sirn 
by  the  Congress  of  all  the  traditional  con- 
trols over  the  Executive,  especially  the  im- 
portant control  over  the  expenditure  of 
funds.  They  are  an  invitation  to  unchecked 
secret  power. 

Since  1949  the  Central  Intelligence  Afjenrv 
has  grown  phenomenally;  a  conservative 
guess  would  be  that  It  now  has  almost  three 
times  as  many  employees  as  It  had  then 
For  this,  five  major  explanations  may  be  ad- 
vanced. First  of  cotirse  Is  the  Increasing 
reqvdrement  of  Intelligence.  A-bombs  hnve 
given  way  to  H-bombs.  IRBM's  to  ICBMs. 
in  the  Cold  War  race  for  bigger  and  better 
weapons;  the  complexities  of  the  latest 
weapons  systems  require  ever  more  notice  of 
the  need  for  them.  Second,  one  must  cite 
an  Increasing  feeling  that  certain  aspects  of 
national  security  are  beet  handled  centrally; 
speciflc   intelligence   operations   are   now  so 


closely  coordinated  by  the  CIA  as  to  make 
the    other    agencies     Involved     almost    sub- 
servient.     Such     close     CfXirdlnatJon     often 
ruises    the    general    level    of    efficiency,    but 
there  Is  always  the  danger  Implied  in  Prof. 
K.insom's  comment  that  "one  man's  coordi- 
nation Is  another  man's  dictatorship."  ■'^     A 
third  source  of  growing  CIA  power  over  the 
'ears  has  been  the  policy  of  rotation  within 
the  military  services  and.  to  a  lesser  extent, 
,'imong   the   other   departments.      It    has   re- 
sulted In  the  CI.'V'e  tending  to  have  greater 
continuity  than  other  agencies  in  personnel 
skilled  in  Intelligence  evaluation  and  anal- 
vsis      "As  the  experience  and  competence  of 
CIA  personnel  increa.se.  so  do  Its  power  and 
the  relative  Importance  of  Its  role"  "■  Despite 
the  f;ict  that  Harry  Truman  said  In  1963.  "I 
never  had   any  thought  when   I  set   up  the 
OIA  that  It  would  be  Injected  into  peacetime 
cloak-and-dagger      operations,"      a      fourth 
cause — one   of  the   most   important — of   CIA 
growtli   must   be  laid    at   his   feet       The   am- 
billous  objective  of  the  1947  Truman  Doctrine 
I  "to  support   free  peoples  who  are  resisting 
attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities 
ur  by  outside  pressures" ) .  combined  with  an 
early   lack    of    precision   about    the    agency's 
purpose    and    organization,    has    caused    the 
CI.^  to  become  a  secret  arm  of  foreign  policy 
implementation — an    arm   nobody   originally 
intended   and   one  that  has   led  the  United 
States  Into  disgrace  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion •     That  this  arm  should  have  ever  at- 
tained  such    power    Is   largely    the    fault   of 
the  State  Department;    its  inertia  must  be 
cited  a-s  a  fifth   cau.se   of   the  growth   of  an 
af^iicy   that    hiis   all    but   replaced    State    in 
certain    areas    of    foreign    policy.      Theodore 
Sorenson  reports  that  President  Kennedy  felt 
that  State's  tendency  to  excessive  delay  ob- 
scured determination'"    Part  of  the  problem 
IS  the  paviclty  of  State's  resources  when  com- 
pared to  the  CIA's,  but  even  more  Important 
IS  the  cession  of  work  from  State  to  the  CIA 
during  the  Eisenhower  years  when  the  Dulles 
brothers   headed    these   offices.     The    Hoover 
Commission  found  Allen  Dulles  too  much  of 
a  work-grabber;  Andrew  Tully  has  noted  that 
John   Foster    relied    much    more    heavily   on 
brother  Allen's  estimates  than  he  did  on  the 
reports  from  his  own  ambassadors  "     With- 
out question,  the  "CIA  problem"  is.  to  a  large 
degree,  a   "State  Department  problem" 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy— aJtd  the 
most  frightening—  fact  Is  that  these  expla- 
nations seem  likely  to  remain  true  for  some 
.years  to  come.  The  demand  for  Intelligence 
IS  ever  on  the  rise  The  system  of  military 
rotation  has  not  been  reversed.  The  present 
war  in  Viet  Nam  Illustrates  our  continuing 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  the  Truman 
Doctrine.  Unless  some  outside  action  Is 
taken,  the  CIA's  secret  i)ower  Is  likely  to  in- 
crease even  further  than  it  already  has. 

IV 

Americans  are  presently  unable  to  ascer- 
t-un  whether  the  CIA  Is  doing  a  creditable 
Job  for  two  reasons:  we  are  not  united  In 
one  Idea  of  what  "a  creditable  Job"  is  and. 
even  If  we  were,  we  cannot  obtain  the  Infor- 
mation necessary  to  make  a  sound  judgment. 
The  National  Security  Act  defines  the  duties 
of  the  CIA  so  broadly  that  there  can  be  many 
conceptions  of  what  Is  and  Isn  t  within  the 
agency's  responsibilities.  Paramilitary  oper- 
ations, such  as  the  Bay  of  Pigs  maneuver, 
provide  the  best  example  of  this  imprecision. 


"  Public  Law  80-253.  A  further  provision 
of  the  Act,  under  which  the  CIA  explains  Its 
extreme  secrecy,  provides  that  "the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  shall  be  responsible 
for  protecting  intelligence  sources  and  meth- 
ods from  unauthorized  disclosure" 

"Public  Law  81-110, 


'^  Harry  Howe  Ransom.  Central  Intelli- 
gence and  National  Securitu.  p.  84 

'•Central  Intelligence  and  National  Se- 
curity, p.  84. 

*  Harry  Howe  Ransom,  "Containing  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,"  New  Republic,  December 
U,  1965,  p.  12. 

"'Harry  Howe  Ransom,  "Containing  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,"  p    14. 

"Intelligence  ^c!tMfie.<:,  p.  14.  CIA:  The 
Inside  Story,  p.  259, 


During  the  1947  hearings.  Congressman  Fred 
Busbey  of  Illinois  asked  James  V  Forrestal, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  about  rumors 
then  prevalent  that  operational  activities 
were  being  contemplated  for  the  proposed 
intelligence  agency;  Forrestal  denied  them.'^ 
Sherman  Kent's  Strategic  Intelliacnce  for 
American  World  Policy,  wlilch  had  a  gen- 
erally large  influence  on  early  CIA  officials, 
makes  a  strong  case  against  the  CIAs  enter- 
ing Into  such  activities. •=  Yet.  as  has  been 
amply  proven,  the  CIA  has  entered  and  con- 
tinues to  enter  the  field  of  International 
conspiracy.  Such  efforts  are  officially  Justi- 
fied under  clause  5  of  the  National  Security 
Act.  the  "other  functions"  clause,  but  many 
people  feel  that  this  is  stretching  the  point 
somewhat;  to  these  people  (this  writer  con- 
fesses that  he  Is  among  them  » .  the  thrust  of 
the  Act  is  clearly  for  intelligence  only,  and 
not  for  military  activities  of  any  sort.  Some 
Americans  feel  that  the  government  ought 
to  refrain  from  all  clandestine  and  especialljA 
illegal  operations  overseas;  they  feel  that 
such  activities  contradict  the  high  moral 
principles  to  which  this  nation  has  tradi- 
tionally dedicated  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  other  Americans  believe — and  the  gov- 
ernment has  consistently  concurred — that 
"new  times  demand  new  conduct."  As  one 
member  of  this  school  of  thought  has  force- 
fully put  its  case: 

"While  diplomacy  is  preferable,  and  usu- 
ally more  reliable  and  effective  than  subver- 
sion, the  United  States  cannot  realistically 
abstain  from  espionage  or  follow  an  absolute 
principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  Inter- 
nal affairs  of  other  nations.  Cold  War  is  by 
definition  a  stage  In  international  politics 
that  Is  neither  war  nor  peace.  In  this  sit- 
uation, and  short  of  a  reign  of  international 
law  based  upon  tlie  consent  of  the  governed, 
the  United  States  may  sometimes  have  to 
engage  m  clandestine  activities  to  protect 
the  national  Interest.  The  nation  cannot  ac- 
cept the  claim,  in  every  situation,  that  the 
existing  government  or  regime  in  every  for- 
eign country  Is  the  legitimate  one  The  na- 
tional Interest  and  the  common  defense  may 
require  intervention,  even  though  this  con- 
fronts us  with  legal  and  moral  problems. 
The  United  States  rarely  faces  comfortable 
alternative  choices  in  support  of  foreign  re- 
gimes. Often  we  must  accept  the  lesser  evil 
becau.se  circumstances  fail  to  provide  an 
Ideal  option."  " 

No  public  referendum  can  ever  be  con- 
ducted on  this  question,  but  it  is  one  well 
worth  more  discussion  than  It  has  hereto- 
fore received.  The  proposition  that  our 
government  should  not  Indulge  in  covert 
operations  includes  the  notion  that  the 
CIA  shovUd  not  do  so.  but  the  reverse  is  not 
true;  Americans  mtist  distinguish  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  wc^are  to  undertake  such 
activities  from  the  q^stion  of  whether  the 
CIA  shall  be  the  leading  force  in  this  field. 
Until  we  do,  there  will  always  be  objections 
to  the  CIA's  work. 

Even  if  we  assume  the  government's  posi- 
tion on  the  morality  issue,  we  may  question 
the  CIA  on  grounds  of  efficiency :  does  the 
agency  perform  Its  functions  in  the  best 
pos.slble  manner?  Governmental  secrecy 
prevents  the  layman,  and  even  the  scholar 
and  the  Congressman,  from  answering  this 
vital  question.  There  Is  no  way  to  ascertain 
Just  how  good  the  CIA's  Intelligence  reports 
are  or  to  what  extent  top  officials  may  rely 
upon  the  agency's  national  estimates,  for 
these  are  never  made  public.     Most  of  what 


is  known  of  these  documents  Is  based  upon 
pure  speculation,  though  the  few  facts  avail- 
able suggest  that,  like  government  in  gen- 
eral, the  CIA  IS  sometimes  right  and  some- 
times wrong.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  agency  was  over  five  years  off  In  its  esti- 
mate of  the  date  the  Soviet  Union  would 
detonate  its  first  atomic  bomb,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  CIA  precisely  predicted  the 
date  on  which  the  Chiiiese  Communists 
were  to  explode  their  first  nuclear  device.'- 
The  agency's  failure  to  predict  the  Red  Chi- 
nese Invasion  of  Korea  in  1950  or  the  sudden 
erection  of  the  Berlin  wall  In  1961  are  bal- 
anced by  Its  successes  in  obtaining  a  copy  of 
Chairman  Khrushchev's  "secret  speech"  in 
1961  and  the  now-famous  Berlin  wire-tap- 
ping Incident"'  Even  In  covert  operations, 
the  CIA  has  a  generally  mixed  record;  it 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  Iran's  Premier 
Mohammed  Mossadegh  in  1953  and  Guate- 
mala's President  Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzman  in 
1954,  but  failed  miserably  in  its  attempt  to 
dislodge  Fidel  Castro.'-  Perhaps  even  more 
common  than  these  clear  cases  are  those 
which  are  partial  successes,  partial  failures. 
Here  the  outstanding  case  is  the  U-2  Inci- 
dent: reconnaissance  flights  that,  according 
to  Allen  Dulles,  marked  new  heights  in  the 
scientific  collection  of  Intelligence,  but  the 
discovery  of  which  torpedoed  a  summit 
conference.** 

For  all  of  the  cases  mentioned  above,  there 
is  adequate  document;ation,  but  of  how  many 
Instances  are  we  Ignorant?  Just  since  last 
year,  the  CIA  has  been  accused  of  provoking 
war  between  India  and  Pakistan,  kidnapping 
Moroccan  ageni.s  in  Paris,  and  plotting  the 
overthrow  of  former  Ghanaian  President 
Kwame  Nkrumah,  among  other  nefarious 
acts.  While  most  of  these  charges  are  prob- 
ably unfounded,  fostered  either  by  sheer 
ignorance  or  Soviet  propaganda  (one  is  re- 
minded of  the  joke,  which  ran  through 
Washington  last  summer  and  has  appeared 
in  many  forms,  about  the  two  Yugoslavs 
surveying  the  wreckage  after  the  Skoplje 
earthquake:  one  tells  the  other,  "The  CIA 
did  it.  Pass  the  word"),  yet  there  Is  the 
possibility  of  their  truth.  Certainly  they 
have  been  officially  denied,  but  then  so  were 
the  U-2  flights  and  the  Guatemalan  and 
Cuban  sorties — at  the  time. 

About  all  the  scholar  can  conclude  is  that 
the  CIA  is  neither  perfect  nor  valueless  The 
official  information  which  has  been  disclosed 
presents  entries  for  both  sides  of  the  ledger. 
and  It  Is  sure  that  these  facts  barely  scratch 
the  surface.  There  Is  no  way  for  us  to  tally 
up  a  final  score  for  ihe  CIA's  efficiency. 

All  the  while,  there  is  a  very  distinct  tlireat 
that  the  CIA.  in  performing  its  functions  as 
best  It  can.  may  lead  the  United  States  Into 
new  and  unwanted  foreign  policy  situations. 
The  CIA  may  at  times  make  its  own  foreign- 
policy;  though  this  has  been  hotly  denied  by 
every  CIA  Director,  the  1963  disclosure  that 
the  agency  had  been  secretly  aiding  South 
Vietnamese  Special  Forces  in  their  raids  of 
Buddhist  pagodas — raids  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment officially  condemned — seemingly 
presents  such  a  case  '»  Even  If  it  carries  out 
only  official  State  Department  and  National 
Security  Council  pwlicy.  though,  the  CIA's 
tactics    may    lead    the    nation    into    trouble. 


*-■  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Commit- 
tee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments. Hearings,  "National  Security  Act 
of  1947"  80th  Congress.  1st  Session.  Wash- 
ington. 1947.  pp    120-1 

^  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1949),  pp  94ff 

"Harry  Howe  Ransom.  Can  ,4mericaJi  De- 
mocracy Survive  The  Cold  War?,  pp.  194-5. 


•-■Andrew  Tully.  CIA  The  Inside  Story,  p. 
267.     Neu:  York  Times.  April  25,   1986,  p.  20. 

"Harry  Howe  Ransom,  Can  American  De- 
mocracy Survive  The  Cold  War',  pp  140-58. 
Millls,  Mansfield.  &  Stein.  Arm.';  one  the 
State,  p  284  David  Wise  and  Thomas  B. 
Ross.  The  Invisible  Government ,  pp.  128-30. 
Andrew  Tully.  C/-4:  The  Inside  Story,  pp  1-7, 

■  Allen'DuUes,  The  Craft  of  Intelligence. 
p  224  David  Wise  and  Thomas  B.  Ross, 
The    Invisible    Government,    pp     6-96 

•«  Allen  Dulles,  The  Craft  of  Intelligence, 
p.  67. 

"  Washington  Post,  September  10,  1963, 
p.  16. 
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The  U-2  flights  provide  an  example  of  how 
the  Onlted  States  may  be  forced  to  make 
hurried  and  contradictory  statements  be- 
cause of  the  CIA's  efforls;  the  bumbling 
hypocrisy  which  American  presented  to  the 
world  In  the  spring  of  1960  left  Ufi  tn  inter- 
national disgrace.  Perhaps  the  best  example 
of  how  the  U.S.  may  be  forced  to  undo  itself 
Is  provided  by  the  New  York  Times'  recent 
account  of  the  1962  plot  to  doctor  Cuban 
sugar : 

•On  Aug.  22,  1962.  the  S3.  Streatham  HiU. 
a  British  freighter  under  Soviet  lease,  crept 
into  the  harbor  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  for 
repairs.  Bound  for  a  Soviet  port  with  80.000 
bags  of  Cuban  sugar,  she  had  damaged  her 
propeller  on  a  reef 

"The  ship  wajB  put  In  drydock,  and  14,135 
sacks  were  off-loaded  to  facilitate  repairs. 
Because  of  the  United  States  embargo  on 
Cuban  imports,  the  sugar  was  put  under 
bond  In  a  customs  warehouse.  Sometime 
during  the  lay-up,  agents  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  entered  the  customs  shed 
and  contaminated  the  off-loaded  sugar  with 
a  harmless  but  unpalat;vble  substance, 

"Later,  a  White  House  official,  running 
through  some  Intelligence  reports,  came  upon 
a  paper  indicating  the  sabotage.  He  Investi- 
gated, had  his  suspicions  conflrmed  and  In- 
formed President  Kennedy,  much  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  CI.\  command. 

"The  President  was  not  merely  annoyed: 
he  was  furious,  because  tlie  operation  had 
taken  place  on  American  territory,  because 
It  would.  If  discovered,  provide  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  propaganda  field  day.  and  be- 
cause U  could  set  a  terrible  precedent  for 
chemical  sabotage  In  the  undeclared  "bi>k- 
alley"  struggle  that  rages  constantly  between 
the  West  and  the  Communist  countries. 

"Mr.  Kennedy  directed  that  the  doctored 
sugar  not  leave  Puerto  Rico.  This  was  more 
easily  ordered  than  done,  and  It  Anally  re- 
quired the  combined  efforts  of  the  CIA 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  State  Department, 
customs  agents  and  harbor  authorities  to 
dls-lntrlgue  the  Intrigue. 

■The  Soviet  Union  never  got  its  14,135  sacks 
of  sugar:  whether  It  was  compensated  fc^ 
them  has  not  been  disclosed. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  that  this 
was  a  typical  CIA  operation.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  cannot  be  dismissed  as  merely  the 
unwlso  Invention  of  some  agent  who  let  his 
antl-Communlsl  fervor  get  out  of  control. 

"There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
high-level  political  decision  had  been  taken 
to  sabotage,  where  feiislble.  the  Cuban  eoon- 
omy.  The  sugar  project,  harum-scarum  as 
It  was,  developed  from  a  general  policy  de- 
termination In  the  Plana  Division  ot  the 
CIA.  and  the  general  policy.  If  not  the 
specific  plot,  presumably  had  the  approval 
of  the  Interagency,  sub-Cabinet  group  re- 
sponsible for  reviewing  all  operations  that 
have   political   consequences,"  •• 

Here,  then.  Is  an  example  of  the  CIA's 
carrying  out  an  approved  plan  which  could 
easily  have  dlseraced  this  nation  and  opened 
up  a  whole  new  field  of  war.  It  would  not 
have  been  a  blunder  or  a  mishap,  as  In  the 
Powers  flight,  that  brought  the  United  States 
to  this  unhappy  position,  but  the  efBclent 
lactica!  maneuvpring  of  the  CIA.  This  la 
not  divergent  foreign  policy,  but  poor  Imple- 
mentation, Implementation  that  required 
the  combined  force.";  of  many  dissimilar  gov- 
ernment agencies  for  Its  correction.  Still 
this  Incident  presents  ai  great  a  danger  as 
the  CIA's  setting  Its  own  foreign  policy 
would. 

▼ 

The  general   .irgumcnt  Is   now  clear:    left 

to    lt.self.    the    CIA    Is    the    most    dangerous 

agency    In    the    United    States    Government. 

It    may     determine     foreign     policy,     either 


knowingly  or  (If  we  accept  disclaimers  such 
as  Congressman  Bbat's  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  last  month:  "The  CIA 
does  what  the  President  tells  It  to  do.  It  Ls 
not  autonomous;  It  does  not  chart  Its  own 
course.")  accidentally,  through  Its  capacity 
to  develop  and  pursue  an  operation  free  from 
everyday  guidance  or  restriction  from  the 
more  political  parts  of  the  government."  It 
Is,  in  one  sense,  its  own  ruler,  for  the  only 
Information  the  National  Security  Council  or 
other  high-level  administrators  have  regard- 
ing the  CIA's  elBciency  comes  from  the  CIA 
itself.  Its  resources,  both  In  number  of  em- 
ployees and  funds  available,  give  It  a  strong 
advantage  over  competing  departments,  such 
as  State,  in  displaying  and  selling  its  wares 
in  the  governmental  market-place.  Finally, 
its  necessary  secrecy — and  secrecy  often  be- 
yond what  Is  necessary — shield  it  from  many 
of  the  traditional  American  forms  of  gov- 
ernmental control. 

Extraordinary  measures  are  needed  to 
check  this  powerful  agency,  but  in  the  past 
these  measures  have  not  been  forthcoming. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  CIA  has  been 
surveyed  by  no  less  than  six  od  hoc  bodies, 
five  different  parts  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
and  four  Congressional  subcommittees,  little 
that  is,  meaningful  has  been  accomplished. 
The  ad  hoc  investigations  have  been  too 
.sporadic,  the  Executive  groups  too  limited, 
the  Congressional  subcommittees  too  eager 
to  be  discreet. 

None  of  the  first  three  ad  hoc  Investiga- 
tions was  very  thorough.    The  first  of  them, 
a  task  force  of  the  First  Hoover  Commission 
headed  by  Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  reported  In 
1949    on   national   security   organization   in 
general   and   gave   only   passing  mention   to 
the  still-new  CIA.     It  did,  however,  find  the 
agency  "sound  In  principle,  but  .  .  .  not  now 
properly  organized,"  and  recommended  that 
"vigorous  efforts  be  made  to  Improve  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency   and    the   quality   of   its   product." " 
Another  special  survey,  conducted  by  a  three- 
man  panel   headed  by  Allen  Dulles   (then  a 
lawyer  In  private  practice),  reported  to  the 
President  and  the  National  Security  Council 
In  1951:  Its  findings  were  never  op)ened  to  the 
public.    It  may  be  presumed  that  the  alleged 
CIA  failure  to  predict  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese invasion  of  Korea  was  a  central  point  of 
consideration  for  the  group:   their  report  Is 
said  to  have  found  "much  cause  for  dissatis- 
faction." ^       That     their     recommendations 
were  probably  accepted  In  large  degree  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that,  shortly  after  the  re- 
port was  circulated,  Dulles  was  made  Deputy 
Director   of   the   CIA.     A   third   survey — this 
time  of  general  CIA  organization  and  per- 
formance— was  made  In  1954  by  a  four-man 
group,  chaired  by  Lieutenant  General  James 
H.  Doollttle:  it  came  at  a  time  when  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  was  threatening  to  Inves- 
tigate the  "Communists'"  In  the  intelligence 
community  and  probably  was  meant  to  head 
off  what  would  have  been  a  disastrous  fishing 
expedition    ( the   hearings  were  never  held ) . 
Like  the  Dulles  panel,  DooUttle's  group  made 
only  a  private  report,  but  it  simultaneously 
Issued,    through    the    White    House,    a    very 
brief  public  statement  praising  the  CIA  for 
"a  creditable  Job"   (though  it  also  felt  that 
there   were   "Important    areas   In    which    the 
CIA    organization,    administration,    and    op- 
erations   can    and   should    be    Improved.")." 
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Par  more  detailed  than  any  of  these  in- 
vestigations. Indeed  the  most  thorough  gov- 
ernmental study  of  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity yet  produced,  was  the  work  of  the  five- 
man  task  force  of  the  Second  Hoover  Com- 
mission,   led    by    General    Mark    W     Clark. 
Originally    only    Instructed    to    study    and 
make    recommendations    abou*    the    CTA,   It 
enlarged     its    subject    to     a     comprehensive 
review   of  all  foreign  Intelligence  activities. 
It  submitted  two  reports:  one  for  the  public; 
the  other — Including  recommendations  cov- 
ering    many     overseas     operations — for    the 
President    only    (even    the    full   Commission 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  upon  It).''"     Among 
its  findings:   that  Allen  Dulles.  Director  of 
Central   Intelligence   by   this   time,   had  "in 
his  enthusiasm  .  .  .  taken  upon  himself  too 
many  ,  .  .  duties  and  responslbilille    on  the 
operational    side    of    the    CIAs    activities;" 
that  "certain  administrative  flaws  have  de- 
veloped   In    the    CIA.    which    must    be    cor- 
rected   to   give   proper   ennphasis   and   direc- 
tion to  its  basic  responsibilities;"  that  "the 
American  people  can  and  should  give  their 
full    confidence   and    support    to    the    intel- 
ligence  program,"   though    this   presents  "a 
corollary    demand    for   clarification    ot   mis- 
understandings  which   have   arisen   in   the 
public  mind,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  mis- 
application   of    secrecy."      To    correct    these 
conditions,  the  task  force  recommended  "a 
small,    permanent,    bipartisan    commission, 
composed    of    members    of    both    Houses   of 
the  Congress  and  other  public-spirited  citi- 
zen:.,  commanding   the   utmost   national  re- 
spect   and    confidence  .  .  .; "    modeled    after 
the  Hoover  Commission  Itself,  this  new  body 
would   make   periodic   reports   un   the   ■or- 
ganization, functions,  policies,  and  results' 
of  the  intelligence  community  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress;  it  would    "be  empowered 
by   law   to   demand   and   receive    any   infor- 
mation  it   needed   for   Its   own   use."  ■"     T!ie 
full   Commission   did   not  fully  accept  this 
recommeiulation,    feeling,    no    doubt    from 
Its  own  experience,  that  "while  mixed  Con- 
gressional    and     citizens     committees     for 
temporary  service  are  useful  and  helpful  to 
undertake  specific  problems  and  to  Investi- 
gate and  make  recommendations,  such  com- 
mittees.  If   permanent,   present  dllBruliies 
It  did.  however,  accept  the  need  for  a  CI.A 
"watchdog"  by  suggesting  that   "the  Presi- 
dent   appoint   a    committee    of    experienced 
private  citizens,  who  shall  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  examine  and  report  to  him  peri- 
odically on  the  work  of  Government  foreign 
Intelligence  activities."  as  well  as  that  'the 
Congress  consider  creating  a  Joint  congres- 
sional   committee    on    foreign    Intelligence, 
similar  to  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Atomic 
Energy."      The    Commission    believed    "the 
two    committees,   one   Presidential    and   the 
other    Congressional,    cotild    collaborate    on 
matters    of    special    Importance    to   the   na- 
tional security."  " 

Following  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.  President 
Kennedy  asked  a  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  to  make  a  special 
study  of  the  Cuban  failure  and  of  Americas 
capabihtles  for  paramilitary  operations  As- 
sisting Taylor  were  Robert  Kennedy,  Dulles, 
^d  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Arleteh 
Burke."  Their  report  was  never  publi^hwi, 
but  It  was  no  doubt  directed  to  the  Prefl- 
dent's  feeling  that  the  CIA  was  one  of  the 
"soft  spots"  In  his  administration:  following 
thetr  study,  Kennedy  tightened  up  Executive 
review  procedures  over  the  CIA  and  trans- 
ferred primary  responsibility  for  any  future 
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paramilitary  operations  from  the  CIA  to  the 
Pentagon.*  It  may  also  be  assumed  that  the 
shake-up  In  the  CIA  administration  in  the 
late  months  of  1961  resulted  In  large  part 
from  the  Bay  of  Pigs  failure  and  the  Taylor 
recommendations.  A  further  study  of  the 
CIA  was  made  In  1964  by  a  special  Presi- 
dential task  force  composed  of  Federlck  E. 
Noltlng,  former  Ambassador  to  South  Viet 
Nam,  Major  General  John  M.  Reynolds,  a 
vice-director  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StatT,  and 
John  A.  Bross,  a  deputy  to  the  CIA  Director, 
It  may  also  have  been  a  response  to  an  al- 
leged Intelligence  abuse — the  Buddhist  pa- 
poda  incident — and  could  well  have  been  the 
most  enlightened  study  of  the  six,  since  all 
three  members  of  the  investigating  pane! 
were  directly  Involved  In  the  compilation 
and  use  of  foreign  Intelligence,  but  Its  find- 
ings have  never  been  re!ea.sed  by  President 
Johnson." 

The  major  faults  of  the  six  ad  hoc  groups 
are  clear:  they  have  been  too  sporadic,  occur- 
ring only  once  every  three  years  or  so,  and 
Lacking  continuous  Information;  and  they 
have  been  far  too  secretive  to  settle  the 
strong  fears  of  many  Americans.  Their 
recommendations  have  been  all  too  often 
ignored,  and  thus  have  had  only  small  Im- 
pact upon  the  CIA  Ftirthermore.  they  are 
almost  totally  u.seless  a.s  a  check  on  the 
everyday  activities  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. The  ofBces  of  the  Executive  Branch 
which  oversee  the  CIA  offer  far  more  hope  of 
effective  control  than  these  periodic  studies. 
They  are  regularized  and  better  funded  Yet 
these  have  not  been  fully  effective  either. 

Though  the  CIA  was  established  to  in- 
form the  National  Security  Oiuncll.  the 
Council  is  not  a  prime  check  upon  It  Many 
CIA  activities  are  considered  so  mundane 
(even  though  they  may  have  dls,\stro\is  con- 
sequences) that  the  NSC  may  never  learn 
about  them.  Basic  oversight  comes  rather 
through  the  Special  Group,  also  known  as 
the  54-12  Group  (from  the  number  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  directive  establishing  the 
panel)."'  General  gtiidelines  set  down  by  the 
N.sc  theoretically  control  CIA  operations,  but 
it  is  the  54-12  Group  that  controls  the  rules' 
everyday  application  The  Groups  current 
memt>ershlp  includes  Admirai  Raborn,  U. 
Alexis  Johnson  (Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
.State  for  Political  Affairs  I ,  Cyrus  R  Vance 
(Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense i.  and  William 
D  Moyers  and  Walter  W  Rostow  (Presiden- 
tial assistants  with  special  resporifiibllltles  for 
national  security).  Meeting  once  a  week, 
they  concentrate  almoet  exclusively  on  oper- 
ations, attempting  to  head  off  actions  that 
m::;ht  prove  politically  enibarr.issinp  to  the 
Ciuied  States,"  But  It  does  not  clear  mort 
of  the  routine  Intelligence-gathering  activi- 
ties of  the  CIA.  nor  does  it  maintain  con- 
tinuing supervision  over  those  operations  it 
does  approve.  It  is  confined  to  basic  deci- 
sions, leaving  everyday  affairs  to  the  agents 
"in  the  field".  As  the  Cuban  sugar  sabotage 
plot  almost  proved,  this  is  not  close  enough 
surveillance  to  Insure  against  national  dls- 
pr.ice  Moreover,  the  Group  Ls  currently  es- 
peinally  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  Its  members  are  still  relatively 
Inexperienced  in  national  security  IntelU- 
Rcnre  affairs. 

Another  controlling  body,  more  aimed  at 
iniproving  general  CIA  efficiency  than  ap- 
proving specific  operations,  is  the  Foreign  In- 
telligence     Advisory      Board      TTiis      group 
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succeeded  the  Board  of  Consultants  on  For- 
eign Intelligence  Activities  in  1961.  Its 
predecessor,  which  had  been  set  up  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  In  1956  to  Implement  the 
Hoover  Ooounlsslon's  first  recommendation, 
h.-id  never  gained  the  President's  close  atten- 
tion and  had  lapsed  well  before  1961;  one  ex- 
planation was  that  President  Elsenhower  was 
"too  busy  to  be  bothered  by  it."  <"  Tlie  FIAB 
has  been  more  successful,  no  doubt  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  present  Chairman,  Clark 
Clifford,  is  one  of  President  Johnson's  closest 
confidants  But  the  FIAB  has  a  basic  prob- 
lem (which  was  even  worse  for  the  Bo.-ird  of 
Consultants):  meeting  only  once  a  month 
or  so,  it  often  finds  itself  exercising  only  ex 
post  facto  control.  And,  like  the  Special 
Group,  it  does  nothing  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  Its  findings  with  re- 
gard to  the  CIA's  general  competence 

A  third  check  is  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  considers  the  CIA's  budget  in  some 
detail  before  it  Is  hidden  in  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  request  that  Is 
finally  sent  to  the  Congress.  Allen  Dulles 
has  stressed  that  the  CIA  always  stands 
ready  to  account  for  every  dollar  it  spends.'^ 
But  this  control  Is  merely  budgetary,  which 
Is  to  say  that  it  makes  no  substantive  Judg- 
ments. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  sworn 
not  to  interpose  policy  Judgments  in  its 
decisions,  can  merely  weigh  a  proposed  op- 
eration against  the  total  amount  of  funds 
available  for  this  and  other  projects;  it  can- 
not make  crucial  political  Judgments. 

The  State  Department  and  United  States 
Ambassadors  also  exercise  some  comtrol  The 
New  York  Times  reports  that  the  Ambassa- 
dors are  now  kept  well-informed  of  CIA  ac- 
tivities in  their  area,  quoting  Thomas  Mann, 
Under  Secretary  of  State:  "I  am  sure  that 
the  policy  is  made  here  [at  State]  and  that 
nothing  is  done  without  our  consent:"  it 
notes  that  Secretary  Rusk  feels  "quite  cer- 
tain the  CIA  Is  doing  nothing  affecting  na- 
tional policy  that  he  does  not  know  about" 
But  Rusk  goes  on  to  contradict  Mann  in 
adding  that  he  is  sure  he  is  "the  only  one 
in  the  State  Department  informed  about 
some  of  the  things  being  done  '  i^'  Such 
control  is  obviously  not  nearly  as  thorough 
as  is  needed:  It  is  still  quite  conceivable  that 
a  CIA  agent  in  some  foreign  land  and  the 
U.S  Ambassador  to  that  nation  are  working 
in   directly   opposite   directions. 

A  new  hope  in  the  area  of  executive  over- 
sight Ls  the  recently-formed  Senior  Inter- 
departmental Group.  Charged  with  "re- 
sponsibility to  the  full  extent  permitted  by 
law  for  the  overall  direction,  coordination, 
and  supervision  of  Interdepartmental  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  Government  over- 
seas (less  exempted  military  activities)," 
BIG  includes  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball  (Who  will  serve  as  "executive  chair- 
man") ,  Cyrus  Vance,  Admiral  Raborn,  USIA 
chief  Leonard  Marks.  JCS  Chaimian  Earle 
Wheeler.  AID  administrator  David  Bell,  and 
Bill  Moyers — an  unusually  powerful  and 
qualified  contingent.  WTiile  it  is  clear  that 
this  panel  will  have  far  more  to  do  than 
control  the  CIA,  it  is  Just  as  obvious  that 
SIG  will  enhance  the  State  Department's 
ability  to  perform  that  task.  As  one  high- 
ranking  Foreign  Service  officer  observed,  "If 
State  really  gets  hold  of  this  thine,  it  could 
be  the  biggest  shift  in  years."  *  Given  the 
traditional  State  Department  Inertia,  though 
(see  page  20),  only  time  will  disclose  the 
true  significance  of  the  Senior  Interdepart- 
mental Group.  ■* 

If  executive  oversight  Jias  not  been  com- 
plete enough,  congressional  oversight  has 
been   far,  far  worse.     As  one  political  com- 


mentator puts  it,  "The  CIA  has  always  had 
near  sacred-cow-status  on  Capitol  Hill"" 
The  most  shocking  aspect  of  tiie  situation  Is 
that  it  is  the  Congress'  own  fault,  the  wall 
between  it  and  the  CI.^  Ls  self-imposed  By 
defining  the  CIA's  duties  in  the  National 
Security  Act  in  the  broadest  possible  terms, 
it  left  the  actual  limitation  of  the  new 
agency  not  in  its  own  hands,  but  in  those 
of  the  NSC.  The  CIA  Act  of  1949  went  even 
further,  as  we  have  seen;  all  the  standard 
procedures  inherent  in  Congress'  traditional 
"power  of  the  purse"  were  voluntarily 
waived  The  conclusion  that  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  then  felt  many  aspects  of  in- 
telligence to  be  "too  hot  to  handle"  Is  ob- 
vious, but  worse  than  this  is  the  fact  that 
this  extraordinary  sense  of  discretion  (ac- 
corded to  no  other  governmental  area)  still 
persists. 

Congressional  control  is  vested  in  four  sub- 
committees on  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — one  each  from  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations. These  groups  meet  Infre- 
quently and  do  not  accomplish  much  at 
those  meetings  they  do  hold.  In  1963  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  the 
CH  met  five  timej;.  wrth  the  other  subcom- 
mittees holding  about  the  same  number  of 
sessions:  this,  sparse  as  it  is,  is  a  sharp  rise 
over  the  years  Just  before  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco,  of  which  Congressman  "Walter  Norblad 
■  of  Oregon  once  noted,  "We  met  annually — 
one  time  a  year,  for  a  period  of  two  hours  In 
which  we  accomplished  nothing"  *  The 
basic  fault  is  not  a  lack  of  meetings,  though, 
but  a  reluctance  to  act:  were  the  latter  not 
the  case,  the  former  would  not  be  either 
Senator  Saltonstali.  of  Massachusetts,  who 
serves  on  two  of  the  subcommittees  ihe  is 
the  senior  minority  member  of  both  Senate 
bodies),  provides  the  best  example  of  this 
problem.  He  has  repeatedly  asserted  that 
the  CIA  is  willing  to  produce  information 
for  his  groups  'Whenever  a  suggestion  was 
made  .^s  to  whether  there  was  anything  more 
we  should  be  told,  or  any  information  we 
might  need,  we  always  received  It.  We 

could  do  more  than  we  have  done  if  we  felt 
it  were  necesvsary  to  do  so"  "•  Yet.  he  has 
Just  as  consistently  voiced  strong  feeling  that 
the  subcommittee  should  not  do  too  much: 
"Tlie  difficulty  in  connection  with  asking 
questions  and  obtaining  Information  Is  that 
we  might  obtain  information  which  I  per- 
sonally would  rather  not  have  .  .  It  is  not 
a  question  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
CIA  to  speak  to  us.  Instead  it  is  a  question 
of  our  reluctance.  .  .  ."  " 

The  sessions  these  subconunlttees  hold  are 
all  closed,  but  there  Ls  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  groups  function  less  for  investiga- 
tion than  for  shielding  the  CIA  from  Its 
critics.  After  the  U-2  disclosures.  Willis 
Robertson  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Senate,  complained 
"I  had  been  hearing  testimony  presented 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  for  13  years 
Never  during  that  time  were  we  told  what 
the  money  was  to  be  lised  for  It  was  a 
deep,  dark  secret.  ...  I  asked  a  number  of 
membe.rs  of  our  Defense  | Appropriations) 
.Subcommittee  if  they  knew  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  .\gency  owned  and  operated 
planes,  and  they  said  they  did  not  ...  it 
embarrassed  me  to  know  that  the  CTA 
had    planes.    .    .    ." "      Senator    Henry    C. 
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Dworshak's  account  of  his  experiences  with 
congressioniU  control  of  the  CIA  is  more 
sarcastic: 

"A  year  ago  I  wa^  assigned  to  membership 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions. For  a  long  time  I  had  had  certain  mis- 
givings and  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the 
operations  of  the  CIA.  I  was  very  eager  to 
find  out  something  about  the  CIA,  because 
it  is  a  very  vital  and  Impiortant  agency  In 
the  executive  department  of  the  Government. 

"When  the  director  of  the  CIA  appeared 
before  the  Senate  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee. I  was  so  naive  as  to  think  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate.  I  might  be  entitled  to  some 
Information. 

"I  ventured  to  ask  certain  questions  of 
the  director.  I  was  told  very  emphatically, 
•This  information  is  classified."  Information 
as  to  the  number  of  personnel  Is  classified, 
whether  there  are  1,000.  10.000.  or  20,000 
employees  and  officials  working  for  CIA.  Oh. 
Mr.  President,  that  Is  highly  classified  infor- 
mation! 

"Then  when  I  directed  questions  to  the 
director  about  the  amount  of  money  required 
to  operate  the  CIA.'  I  was  again  told,  quite 
forthrlghtly,  'Tills  is  classiried  information.' 
Hush  hush!  Members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  must  be  willing  to  assume  that 
tlie  CIA.  as  a  part  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment, is  operating  efficiently.  We  are  told 
that  it  siiould  not  be  our  concern  to  Inquire 
wiiether  we  are  obtaining  full  value  for  IJie 
several  millions  of  dollars  which  are  appro- 
priated annually  for  the  CIA."  '- 

Their  excessive  discretion,  and  the  plain 
fact  that  they  are  often  completely  ignorant 
of  Important  covert  operations — before  aid 
after — keep  the  present  subcommittees  fro  n 
functioning  as  effective  curbs  upon  the  CI.\. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  these  faults  th;  t 
led  Mike  Mansfield,  now  the  majority  leader 
but  then  a  Senate  freshman,  to  Introduce 
legislation  in  the  83rd  Congress  to  set  up  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Central  Intelligence. 
The  bill  did  not  get  out  of  committee  in  that 
Congress,  but  in  1956.  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  (prompted  ty 
both  the  reivsoned  recommendations  of  tie 
Hoover  Commission  and  the  wild  charges  of 
Senator  McCarthy)  favorably  reported  the 
bill  by  an  8-1  vote  to  the  full  Senate.  The 
ensuing  discussion  was  the  only  time  elthtr 
House,  as  a  whole,  has  considered  the  pof - 
sibillty  of  stronger  methods  of  congre.'- 
sional  control  over  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

The  measure  was  not  merely  Mansfield's 
Idea:  he  had,  by  this  time,  been  Joined  by 
34  cosponsors  The  bill  provided  for  a 
twelve-man  Joint  committee,  six  from  each 
House.  Initial  membership  was  limited  to 
those  Senators  and  Representatives  already 
serving  on  one  of  the  existing  four  subcom- 
mittees dealing  with  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Tliese  members  would  select  their 
own  chairman  and  stafT  and  have  full  cogni- 
zance and  supervision  over  matters  relating 
to  the  CIA,  With  power  to  advise,  inquire, 
and  report.  Staff  and  other  committee  ex- 
penses for  Its  first  year  were  set  at  $250,000 
by  the  Rules  Committee.'^ 

The  general  points  made  In  floor  debate 
on  the  bill  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
section  of  this  essay,  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posals  merlu  and  demerits:  it  will  suffice 
here  to  say  that  Mansfield,  then  Just  break- 
ing Into  "The  Club",  soon  found  himself  up 
against  almost  all  the  notables  In  what  Sen- 
ator Clark  has  since  referred  to  as  "the  Sen- 
ate Establishment".''  Just  before  the  final 
vote,  Mansfield  commented,  "I  am  beginning 
to  feel  a  little  like  David  facing  Goliath,  al- 


though I  fear  the  results  will  not  be  the 
same",  in  retrospect,  he  summed  up  the  po- 
litical situation  by  saying,  "What  you  had 
was  a  brash  freshman  going  up  against  th.e 
high  brass.  I  got  a  gixid  education." '■  Among 
"the  high  brass",  all  both  politically  influen- 
tial and  deeply  committed  to  the  existing 
system  of  control,  were  Senator  Barkley  (a 
former  Vice-President  and  NSC  member), 
Hayden,  Russell,  Symington,  and  Salton- 
STALL.  To  these  men  the  two  most  crucial  ob- 
jections to  the  resolution  were  its  "fully  in- 
formed" clause  and  its  provision  for  a  com- 
mittee StafT  "  Allen  Dulles  had  been  espe- 
cially vehement  about  the  latter  point,  feel- 
ing he  would  be  making  "unauthorized  dis- 
closures "  by  discu.ssing  CIA  matters  before 
such  a  staff;  selected  legislators  were  all  right. 
for  they  carry  the  mandate  of  the  electorate. 
but.  to  Dulles,  professional  st:iff  members 
were  quite  another  matter."'  The  final  vote 
on  the  bill.  27-59.  reflects  the  pressure 
of  the  Establishment;  every  member  of 
the  two  Senate  CIA  Subcommittees  (with 
the  exception  of  Senator  Chavez  of  New  Mex- 
ico, who  was  absent!,  the  only  Senators 
eligible  to  serve  on  the  proposed  Joint  com- 
mittee, voted  against  it.'»  Even  ten  co- 
sponsors  of  the  re.solutlon  switched  ""  Per- 
haps it  Is  worth  noting  that  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  voted  for  the  bill;  Senator  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  voted  against  it,"' 

Since  1956,  every  Congress  has  seen  at 
le.x.st  a  score  of  similar  resolutions,  but  none 
have  emerged  from  committee.  The  House 
Rules  Committee  held  two  days  of  hearings 
on  CIA  oversight  on  March  1  and  2,  1960, 
but  later  voted  to  shelve  all  seventeen  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject."'  Periodic  report^s  of 
CIA  abuses  have  aroused  cries  for  rene'wed 
consideration  of  such  measures,  but  no  com- 
mittee has  as  yet  responded.  In  the  present 
Congress,  there  are  over  two  dozen  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject,  but  none  should  be 
accorded  more  than  a  very  slight  chance  of 
ever  passing  either  House. 

VI 

Its  one  complete  airing  in  the  Senate,  plus 
a  large  number  of  articles  in  the  press,  liave 
provided  a  considerable  background  of  debate 
for  the  proposal  to  establish  some  kind  of 
strong  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence.  The 
major  points  in  this  heated  discu-sslon  may 
be  briefly  summarized 

The  major  argument  of  those  who  see  a 
need  for  such  a  committee  is  based  upon 
Lord  Acton's  statement  that  "power  cor- 
rupts, and  absolute  power  corrupts  abso- 
lute! v"  While  a  certain  need  for  secrecy  is 
recd^lzed,  it  Is  held  that  excessive  secrecy 
Invites  abuse.  Tiiere  is  no  way  at  present  for 
the  Congress  meaningfully  to  determine 
whether  the  CIA  Is  doing  a  creditable  Job. 
';lt  Is  difficult  to  legislate  intelligently  if 
there  is  a  dearth  of  the  information  upon 
which  Congress  must  rely.  .  .  ."  '•'  Free  from 
the  reins  of  Congrefis,  the  CIA  Is  able  to 
mount  operations,  such  as  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
effort,  which  would  face  very  difficult  chances 
of  ever  being  approved  by  the  Congress.  As 
Congressman  Rogers  of  Florida  has  put  it. 
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".  .  we  have  trusted  a  Government  agency  to 
make  all  but  war  without  the  consent  of 
Congress"  "■■  There  are  those  who  would 
argue  that  even  limited  wars  are  not  Impos- 
sible for  the  CIA  under  present  arrange- 
ments. 

A  second  important  argument  In  favor  of 
a  strong  "watchdog"  committee  is  that  the 
half-dozen  investigations  of  the  CIA,  which 
functioned  largely  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  a  weak  Congres.'slonal  Special  Com- 
mittee, have  not  provided  adequate  Investiga- 
tion, even  In  combination  with  the  other 
existing  control  bodies.  Each  of  the  six 
surveys  has  found  inadequacies  in  the  CIA. 
but  their  recoinmendations  for  correction 
have  usu.illy  been  kept  secret;  the  Inade- 
quacies were  usu;Uly  still  there  when  the 
next  Investigation  look  place.  Perhaps.  It  is 
argued,  this  is  because  the  Congress  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  exert  some  prodding  po- 
litical pressure.  "It  is  not  enough  that  CIA 
be  responsible  alone  to  the  White  House  or 
the  National  Security  Council."  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  concluded.  "Such  lespon- 
sibllity  should  be  shared  with  Congress  in 
a  more  complete  manned."  "' 

Another  argument,  first  put  forth  by  Sen- 
ator Mansfifld  in  the  Senate  floor  debate, 
is  that  the  development  of  the  CIA  under 
essentially  only  Executive  control,  if  that 
represented  an  "arrogatlon  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  and  a  diminution  to 
that  extent  of  the  equality  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  "  Both  Mans- 
field, and  Senator  Morse  of  Oregon  ex- 
pressed strong  fears  that,  through  its  con- 
trol of  secret  information  vital  to  foreign 
policymaking,  the  CIA  abetted  the  Execu- 
tive's increasing  domination  over  this  field, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Congress." 

To  illustrate  their  feeling  that  a  "watch- 
dog" committee  would  be  a  proper  and  effi- 
cient control  over  the  CIA,  many  propose  the 
analogy  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Regular  Congressional  supervision 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  has  existed 
through  this  committee  since  1946  *«  It  acts 
upon  matters  Just  as  sensitive  as  foreign 
intelligence  and  has  had  no  major  difficul- 
ties in  ironing  out  Jurisdictional  lines  with 
the  other  standing  committees.  Above  all, 
It  has  functioned  well : 

"The  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  been  of  benefit  to  the 
country  at  large.  It  has  maintained  con- 
gressional liaison  with,  and  congressional 
control  of,  mucii  of  the  work  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  It  has  provided  a 
forum  where  information  can  be  solicited 
and  exchanged  to  the  mutual  satisfaction 
of  all  parties.  It  has  given  to  Congress,  for 
11.S  guidance  and  assistance,  a  trained  staff 
especially  concerned  with  atomic  energy 
matters.  It  has.  at  the  same  time,  provided 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  a  legis- 
lative group  familiar  with  its  problems  and 
alert  to  its  particular  needs  and  objective-s. 

"The  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee have  the  full  confidence  of  the  other 
Members  of  Congress.  Tlielr  legislative  ac- 
tions are  based  on  the  knowledge  that  trusted 
Members  of  both  Houses  are  fully  cognizant 
of  developments  In  atomic  energy.  They  do 
not  have  to  depend  upon  the  unilateral 
Judgment  of  the  executive  branch  as  to  what 
Members  of  Congress  ought  or  ought  not  to 
know.'"  "^ 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  not  only 
praised  JCAE,  but  concluded.  "What  is  true 
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of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
can  be  true  of  a  new  Joint  committee  orga- 
iv.^ed    to    overstse    the    Central    Intelligence 

i.gency.'^ 

A  fifth  argument  is  that  a  strong  "watch- 
d,,g"  committee  would  provide  new  public 
.Tiid  Congressional  confidence  In  the  now 
Inuch-tnallgned  agency.  It  could  prove  use- 
•u'.  in  denying  the  various  unfounded  inter- 
iuitional  rumors  of  nefarious  CIA  activities, 
denials  that  mean  little  from  the  present 
c'.early-biased  subcommittees;  it  could  also 
assist  in  safeguarding  the  agency  from  such 
domestic  demagogues  as  former  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy. In  addition,  it  could  help  to  safely 
publicize,  without  disclosure  of  vital  infor- 
mation, the  strength  of  our  intelligence 
agencies,  publicity  which  Allen  Du-Ues  has 
conceded  would  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
deterrents  to  a  potential  enemy's  appetite 
for  attack."" 

Sixth.  It  is  argued  that  a  "watchdog"  com- 
mittee might  prove  of  definite  value  In  expos- 
in?  and  counteracting  possible  prejudice  that 
may  slip  in  to  the  CIA"s  factual  Judgments, 
prpjiidice  that  Dulles  has  called  the  intelU- 
geiirc  field's  "most  serious  occup.ilional  haz- 
ard "  ■- 

In  sum,  the  proponents  of  a  strong  Joint 
committee  argue  that,  in  an  era  of  increas- 
ing reliance  upon  foreign  intelligence,  there 
13  a  wide  area  In  which  the  Congress  could 
help  to  improve  the  intelligence  product  and 
safeguard  American  democracy.  Congres- 
sional avoidance  of  this  area  is  considered 
to  be  nothing  less  than  an  evasion  of  con- 
stiturional  responsibility. 

Opponents  of  a  strong  joint  committee 
are.  by  and  large,  more  vehement  than  those 
ill  favor  of  such  a  committee,  for  while  the 
lafv^T  generally  see  the  proposal  as  nece.s- 
.s.iry  to  halt  an  indirect  threat  to  American 
democracy,  many  of  the  former  see  the  idea 
:i.'!  an  Immediate  surrender  of  American  se- 
c'jrity.  To  these  men.  the  extent  of  present 
Cl.K  secrecy  Is  vital,  lest  important  national 
!*crpts  be  disclosed  to  America's  enemies 
They  quote  from  George  Washington:  The 
necessity  of  procuring  good  Intelligence  is  ap- 
parent and  need  not  be  further  urged.  All 
•h:it  remains  for  me  to  add,  is,  that  the 

»T.o;e  matter  [be  keptjas  secret  as  possible 
Fjr  upon  Secrecy,  Success  depends  In  most 
Eiiterprlses  of  this  kind,  and  for  wan;  of  It, 
they  are  generally  defeated,  however  well 
planned  and  promising  a  favorable  issue;'" 
and  from  James  Forrestai:  '"'niere  is,  of 
course,  the  Central  Intelligence  .Agency,  on 
which,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  if  one  is  to 
.vecure  improvements,  one  must  vmdertake  to 
secure  them  without  fanfare."" "'  There  are 
clearly  solid  reasons  for  their  position. 
Sources  of  certain  types  of  data  would  im- 
mediately "dry  up"  if  disclased.  Under- 
ground actions  must  by  definition  be  kept 
:e--rct  if  they  are  to  succeed.  Referring  again 
'■y  .Mien  Dulles:  "Any  investigation,  whether 
by  a  congressional  committee  or  any  other 
body,  which  results  in  a  disclosure  of  our 
secret  activities  and  operations  or  uncovers 
our  personnel  would  help  a  potential  enemy 
jiist  as  If  the  enemy  were  able  to  infiltrate 
"v^ieir  agents  right  into  our  shop."'"  This  is 
a  problem  not  merely  for  the  United  States. 
but  also  for  our  allies,  many  of  whom  con- 
inbute  to  and  make  use  of  our  Intelligence 
services. 

Most  of  those  who  hold  the  present  secrecy 
arrangements  vital  also  feel  that  the  exist- 


ing control  apparatus  is  adequate  They 
point  out  that  the  public  is  repr'^sented  by  a 
small  group  of  its  moot  experienced  Con- 
gressmen and  that  the  entire  Intelligence 
system  functions,  in  theory  at  least,  under 
responsible  Presidential  leadership.  The 
willingness  of  the  CIA  to  cooperate  with  the 
present  subcommittees  is  cited;  "no  informa- 
tion Ikas  been  denied  and  all  desired  in- 
formation has  been  candidly  supplied  "  " 
Tlie  large  number  of  ad  hoc  investigations  Is 
held  to  t>e  equivalent  to  what  any  joint  com- 
mittee could  safely  do  without  impinging  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  CIA.  As  Senator  Hayden 
said  in  his  lone  dissent  to  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  report.  "The  Neatest  service  we 
can  do  ...  is  to  facilitate  the  Important 
work  of  the  Agency  and  to  let  It  get  its  Job 
done  without  being  watchdogged  to  death   "  »* 

Third,  it  is  argued  that  the  functions  of 
the  CIA  are  essentially  executive  in  charac- 
ter, since  the  agency  serves  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  other  de- 
partments in  a  staff  capacity.  Senator  Jack- 
son has  said  that,  given  this  relatioiiship,  he 
cannot  underst.md  tl:ie  contention  that  there 
is  no  constitutional  control  >*  If  we  are  to 
have  a  Joint  committee  for  the  CIA,  must  we 
have  a  similar  Joint  committee  for  the  De- 
partments of  Interior.  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  other  executive  agencies''  Should 
the  FBI  be  overseen  by  a  new  joint  commit- 
tee'' Furthermore,  a  Joint  Committee  on 
IntrHigence  might  raise  a  constitutional 
issMe^  on  the  separation  of  powers  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  Sen- 
ator Havden  felt  that,  since  the  CIA  officially 
undertake*  activities  only  in  accordance  with 
National  Security  Council  directives,  any 
Congressional  action  which  seeks  to  interfere 
With  or  pry  into  this  relationship  "would 
tend  to  Impinge  upon  tiie  constitutional  au- 
thority and  responsibility  of  the  President  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  ""  •" 

Those  who  oppo.se  a  watchdog"  committee 
do  not  accept  the  analogy  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  During  the  .Sen- 
ate debate.  Senator  Saltokstall  especially 
emphasized  the  motion  that  the  JCAE  deals 
with  a  much  larger  operation,  having  pos- 
sible effect  on  the  domestic  economy.  The 
JCAE  overlooks  a  field  in  wliich  the  Govern- 
ment is  basically  involved  In  manufacfiiring; 
it  is  closely  involved  in  detailed  legislative 
considerations.  Intelligence,  however,  is 
vastly  different  from  the  field  of  atomic 
energy;  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
would  have  little  or  no  legislation  to  con- 
sider.'' Also,  there  is  dis;igreement  over 
whether  the  JCAE  is  doing  an  appropriate 
job.  There  is  strong  feeling,  both  in  the 
Congress  and  among  scholars,  that  it  has,  in 
some  respects,  taken  over  many  tasks  which 
should  be  performed  by  the  AEC  Tlie 
JCAE."  it  Is  said,  "is  .  .  .  not  merely  a  legis- 
lative mechanism,  but  also  a  coparticlpant 
in  executive  decision-making."'  »*  Such  ex- 
tension of  power  might  not  only  raise  serious 
constitutional  questions,  but  prove  disas- 
trous to  the  intelligence  apparatus 

A  fifth  argument  is  that  the  proposed  com- 
mittee might  someday  give  an  overly  power- 
ful forum  to  an  irresponsible  demagogue  or 
even  a  mere  ideologvie.  of  which  there  are 
many  in  the  Congress.  Such  a  person  could 
not   only   endanger    the   intelligeiice   system 
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roadblock  to  vital  operations.  Intelligence 
with  actual  or  threatened  disclosures,  but 
might  also  prove  a  potent  behind-the-scenes 
18  held  to  be  far  too  importani  to  be  hin- 
dered by  politicians  searching  for  political 
capital. 

Finally,  it  is  said,  somewhat  threateningly, 
that  the  present  committee  chairmen  would 
oppose  such  a  committee  on  the  grounds 
that  It  might  impede  them  in  their  own 
Jurisdictions  The  loss  of  C'Dnirol  over  mili- 
tary intelligence  would  hardly  sit  well  with 
RicH.\RD  Russell 

Summing  up  for  the  opposition,  then,  one 
might  Cite  Senator  Hatdens  comment.  "How 
It  would  be  possible  to  keep  the  American 
people  fully  informed  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  our  Commanlst  enemies  in  the  dark. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  There  must  be 
secrets.  There  are  men  all  over  the  world 
who  are  engaged  m  tbe  service  of  the  CIA. 
Are  we  to  tell  the  dictators  In  Moscow  how 
much  money  we  are  spending  m  employing 
these  men  and  w-here  they  are  empolyed'"  "• 
Certainly  not:  indeed,  says  Senator  Russell. 
rather  than  disclose  vital  secrets  of  the  CIA. 
"It  would  be  better  to  abolish  it  out  of 
hand.  "  '■"  ' 

vn 

Once  again  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
is  prominently  in  the  news  The  recent 
disclosure  that  Michigan  State  LTnlverslty 
served  as  the  "cover"  for  CIA  agents  in  South 
Viet  Nam  during  a  multimlllion  dollar  tech- 
nical assistance  program  the  university  con- 
ducted for  Ngo  Dinh  Dlem's  regime  has 
spread  fear  among  many  Americans  that 
the  CIA  is  far  more  pervasive  than  had  been 
previously  suspected  All  of  those  universi- 
ties now  receiving  some  CI.^  aid  are  cur- 
rently suspect.  At  almost  the  same  time.  It 
has  become  known  that  an  Estonian  refugee, 
Juri  Raus.  who  is  being  sued  for  slander  In 
a  Federal  District  Co-art  in  Baltimore,  is 
basing  his  d-fense  on  the  fart  that  the  al- 
leged slander  was  com.mltted  in  the  course 
of  his  duties  as  a  CIA  agent.  Raus  is  claim- 
ing immunity  from  the  suit  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  acted  as  an  official  agent  of  the 
Federal  Government  Here  again,  the  CIA 
appears  in  an  unusually  dim  light.  • 

Partially  as  a  response  to  tliese  incidents, 
the  New  York  Times  has  ptiblished  a  25,000- 
word  study  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  compiled  by  a  staff  of  WTiters  and 
researchers,  and  based  not  only  upon  much 
of  the  data  cited  here,  but  as  reports  from 
foreign  correspondents  and  interviews  with 
high  government  officials  as  well  ■  ■  It  con- 
cludes that  "while  the  institutional  forms 
of  political  control  appear  effective  and  suffl- 
clent.  it  is  really  the  uiil  of  the  political  of- 
ficials wlio  must  exert  control  that  is  im- 
portant and  that  has  most  often  been  lack- 
ing ,  .  .  tlie  control  question,  while  real  and 
of  the  utmost  importance,  is  one  of  "not 
measures  but  men".  The  forms  of  control 
mean  nothing  if  there  is  no  will  to  contr«  1. 
and  if  there  is  a  will  to  control,  then  the 
form  of  it  is  more  or  less  irrelevant  ""  '"•■'  This 
conclusion  seems  reasonable:  certainly  the 
Congressional  subcommittees  could  be 
stronger  bodies  if  their  members  chose  to 
make  them  so.  and  both  the  54-12  Group 
and  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board 
could  do  more  by  meeting  more  often  and 
demanding  greater  information  from  the 
CIA      But   it   is   easy   to   misinterpret   this 
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fact.  The  rimes'  survey  finds  little  to  criti- 
cize In  the  Executive  Branch  control  bc'les. 
propoees  that  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence be  the  key  figure  in  any  s>stenri 
of  control,  and  suggests  that  control  can  be 
attained  only  peripherally  through  congres- 
sional svipervlslon — In  short,  the  basic  con- 
trol structure  should  be  within  the  Execvi- 
tlve  Branch  These  recommendations  echo 
Allen  Dulles'  comment  that  in  the  field  of 
intelligence  "you  have  to  take  certain  things 
on  faith.  You  have  to  look  to  the  man  who 
Is  directing  the  organization  and  the  r(sulus 
he  achieves.  If  you  haven't  someone  wh  3  can 
be  trusted,  or  who  doesn't  get  results.  ?ou'd 
better  throw  him  out  and  get  somt  body 
else  •■ '•^  It  Is  this  reliance  upon  the  e<ecu- 
tive — to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  the 
legislative — that  must  be  examined, 

A  good  deal  of  secrecy  cannot  be  denied 
the  CIA.  for  it  Is  certainly  true  that  some 
secrecy  is  indispensable  to  much  of  its  work. 
None  of  the  responsible  proponents  of  a 
"watchdog  "  committee  has  suggested,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  agency  divulge  the  names 
of  all  its  employees.  \Vhat  is  being  sought 
13  not  a  completely  open  Intelligence  appa- 
ratus, but  merely  one  that  will  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  Allce-in-Wonderland 
world  that  excessive  secrecy  can  cau.se. 
Complete  oversight  may  be  Impossible,  but 
strong  liaison  is  not.  and  this  liaison  does 
not  now  exist.  The  shock  in  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  U-2  and  Bay  of  Pigs  disclcsures 
Indicates  that  many  of  the  most  impcrtant 
CIA  operations  are  completely  hidden  from 
Capitol  Hill.  Yet  the  executive  camot  be 
merely  self-controUed;  the  Founding  Fathers 
recognized  this  over  175  years  ago  and  de- 
liberately set  up  a  governmental  iiystem 
filled  with  checks  and  balances. 

To  say  that  the  CIA's  activities  are  essen- 
tially executive  In  character  Is  to  say  little; 
the  Departments  of  State,  Commerce.  In- 
terior, etc. — all  clearly  executive — are  closely 
checked  by  Congressional  committees.  Even 
the  FBI,  a  favorite  example  of  "watchdog" 
opponents,  is  supervised,  as  a  part  of  the 
Justice  Department,  it  is  monitored  by  the 
two  Committees  on  the  Judiciary.  AH  that 
those  who  stress  the  CIA's  executive  nature 
are  really  saying  Ls  that,  since  it  is  execu- 
tive, the  CIA  should  be  singled  out  for  sepa- 
rate treatment  by  a  joint  committee.  Look 
at  the  JCAE.  It  Is  .said,  it  has  abrogated 
executive  power.  But  arguing  against  a 
"watchdog"  committee  in  this  way  misses 
the  point  of  the  analogy.  The  JCAE  was 
set  up  by  the  Congress  because  of  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  the  particular  problems 
of  the  field  of  atomic  energy  could  best  be 
handled  in  this  manner.  Most  proponents  of 
strong  Congressional  supervision  of  the  CIA 
feel  that  Intelligence  too  could  best  be  han- 
dled Jointly,  but  would  be  almost  a-s  happy 
to  have  separate  "watchdog"  committees  In 
each  House,  Unity  Is  proposed  qnly  to  save 
the  CIA  from  redundant  testimony  and  to 
help  prevent  harmfvil  security  disclosures. 
When  the  analogy  to  the  JCAE  Is  made,  it 
Is  done  s<.t  merely  to  prove  that  a  "watchdog  ' 
apparatus  cari  keep  a  secret .  and  resist  being 
overrun  by  cheap  politicians  In  search  of 
demogogic  fodder .i  while  effectively  curbing 
hidden  power. 

The  Joint  committee  format  has  its  weak- 
nesses. No  matter  how  it  is  constituted,  it 
will  not  be  able  to  conduct  wide-ranging 
public  Investigation  of  the  CIA;  some  dis- 
cretion wiU  always  be  necessary.  Further- 
more, if  the  Mansfield  method  of  starting 
such  a  committee  with  present  CIA  subcom- 
mittee members  is  used,  the  new  committee 
will  suffer  from  the  same  biases  as  the  old 
ones.     These     are     relatively     unimportant. 


though,  when  balanced  against  the  prospect 
of  Congress  effectively  fulfilling  Its  consti- 
tutional responsibilities.  Let  us  put  an  end 
to  argruments  that  the  Joint  committee  pro- 
posal is  unsafe.  It  is  certainly  no  more  un- 
safe than  the  present  subcommittees  and, 
more  generally,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  democratic  government  will  al- 
ways Involve  personnel  ri.sks.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Joint  committee  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  easily  lending  Itself  to  the  addi- 
tion of  Congressmen  and  Senators  from  the 
Foreign  Affairs  i  Relations)  and  Government 
Operations  Committees,  many  of  whom 
would  bring  u.^eful  Insights  to  Congressional 
surveillance  of  tlie  Intelligence  community. 
Far  more  than  the  present  segmented  system 
of  four  subcommittees,  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Central  Intelligence  presents  the  possi- 
bility of  intelligent  oversight  with  the  fewest 
possible  security  leaks. 

A  "watchdog"  committee  would  not  be  a 
p.^nacea  though,  and  this  writer  believes 
finrther  action  Is  needed.  The  Senior  Inter- 
departmental Group  offers  new  hope  of 
greater  executive  surveillance  of  the  field  of 
Intelligence,  but  its  wide  range  of  duties  will 
probably  prevent  it  from  realizing  this  hope. 
A  stronger  possibility  for  better  oversight 
would  be  presented  by  reconstituting  the 
54-12  Grouj)  in  such  a  way  as  to  Include 
Congressional  rei-iresentation;  this  panel 
might  then  serve  as  an  additional  "watch- 
dog". Even  more  crucial  Is  the  need  for  an 
Informal  national  discussion  of  what  we 
should  expect  from  our  Intelligence  appara- 
tus, "Tliose  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  Government  on  occasion  resorts  to 
force  when  it  shouldn't,"  Richard  Blssell. 
former  CIA  Deputy  Director,  once  correctly 
noted,  "should  ,  .  .  direct  their  views  to  the 
question  of  national  policy.  .  .  ."■*  Many  of 
the  abuses  attributed  to  the  CIA  might  never 
have  (x:curred  had  the  United  States  not  let 
its  intelligence  apparatus  develop  so  hap- 
h.iZitrdly.  Intelligence  la  an  ugly  business, 
but  today  it  must  be  accepted,  and  the 
sooner  we  do  so — and  decide  how  we  are 
going  to  carry  it  out — the  better  If  the 
American  people  are  against  covert  opera- 
tions, for  instance,  let  them  rise  up  and  say 
so— -and  not  let  the  Government  iissume 
their   feelings  on   the   matter. 

There  is  no  e.asy  solution  to  the  problems 
of  controlling  central  Intelligence,  but  some 
delicate  compromise  must  be  sought.  No 
Issue  Is  more  basic  than  whether  we  can 
preserve  rule  by  "consent  of  the  governed  " 
in  today's  troubled  world.  No  challenge  Is 
greater  than  the  combination  of  adequate 
intelligence  machinery  with  the  principles  of 
popular  government  It  Is  Imperative  that 
we  meet  the  challenge,  or  American  democ- 
racy will  either  be  rapidly  destroyed  or  slowly 
whittled  away. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  TO  SAVE  THE  US. 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  three  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
a  month  ago  I  annoimced  the  formation 
of  a  National  Committee  To  Save  the 
US,  Capitol.     The  purpose  of  the  com- 
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mittee  was  to  mobilize  public  opposition 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  Mr.  George  Stewart,  to  extend 
the  historic  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 
Mr.  Stewaits  project  would  not  only 
cost  $34  million  at  a  time  when  tve 
are  being  asked  to  forego  every  pos.sible 
unnecessary  expenditure,  but  it  would 
also  destroy  and  cover  up  for  all  time  the 
last  remaining  face  of  the  historic  orig- 
inal U.S.  C.ipitol  Buildin;;. 

Since  that  time  the  response  to  this 
appeal  has  been  most  encouragir.s. 
Some  10  Members  of  the  Senate  and  20 
Members  of  the  House  have  acceptfd 
honorary  cochairmenships  on  tlii.s  com- 
mittee. Legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  of  Congres.s  to 
block  the  Architect's  move,  at  least  until 
the  whole  matter  can  be  more  fully  and 
publicly  ditctissed  and  the  best  pos.sible 
engineerinp  and  architectural  advice  can 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  response  from  the  peo- 
ple back  home,  the  grassroots  senti- 
ment, has  been  tremendous.  These  are 
not  just  the  architectural  purists.  These 
are  the  people  who  do  not  believe  Con- 
gress ouf,'ht  to  .spend  $34  million  when 
we  are  faced  with  overwhelming  military 
expenditures  in  Vietnam. 

These  are  the  people  who  do  not  be- 
lieve Congress  needs  119  "hideaway 
offices  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  only  a  couple 
of  years  after  we  spent  $125  million  to 
build  a  new  House  office  buildins.  in- 
cludinK  a  modern  electric  subway  to 
speed  Members  back  and  forth  between 
the  Capitol  and  their  offices. 

These  are  the  people  back  home  who 
believe  our  most  treasured  national 
shrine  should  be  preserved,  not  defaced 
and  destroyed,  especially  on  the  basi.^  of 
a  plan  that  was  put  forward  by  a  man 
who  is  not  an  architect,  and  a  plan  that 
was  developed  in  secrecy  without  any 
public  review  or  debate. 

I  am  confident  the  views  of  the  people 
back  home  will  be  heard  in  this  Congress 
and  will  block  the  unnecessai-y  and  most 
deplorable  extension  project. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  thoughtful  editorial  comment.^ 
from  three  outstanding  upstate  Ne'-v 
York  newspapers,  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal  of  June  29,  1966,  the  Bincham- 
ton  Evening  Press  of  June  28,  1966,  and 
the  Freeman's  Journal  of  Coopei'stown. 
NY.,  of  June  29.  1966,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  weekly  news- 
papers in  the  Nation : 

IFYom   the  Syracuse    (NY.)    Herald- Journal, 
June  29.  1966) 

The  Capitol  PnorANERS 

Representative  Samiel  S.  Stratton  Is  Issu- 
ing a  call  to  Join  him  in  "fighting  city  hall". 
He  wants  our  support  in  the  form  of  protest 
letters  to  our  Washington  representatives  to 
halt  a  proposed  $34  million  extension  of  the 
US,  Capitol. 

After  thinking  it  over,  we  are  angry  enough 
to  back  up  Stbatton's  call  with  one  of  our 
own. 

Our  Capitol  at  Washington,  In  the  words 
of  Allen  Nevlns,  Is  the  "best  loved  and  most 
revered  building"  of  our  nation,  and  no  one 
yet  has  publicly  attempted  to  Justify  the  idea 
of  this  extension  on  a  basis  of  need  or  of 
money. 


This  grandiose  propoeal  by  a  handful  of 
men  (J.  George  Stewart,  the  congressional 
art  liitect,  and  the  Commission  on  the  Exten- 
51, )n  of  the  Capitol)  would  destroy  the  west- 
ern front  of  the  building  with  its  handsome 
cl.issic  walls  and  cascading  staircases.  In 
their  place  would  be  another  restaurant  two 
movie  theaters  and  109  new  "hideaway  "  con- 
t;:esslonal  offices.  Stratton  reports. 

Whether  the  exterior  walls  are  or  are  not 
.s.ile  IS  a  matter  for  competent  engineers  If 
they  are  unsafe,  they  can  be  rebuilt  and  re- 
placed without  alteration  of  the  original  de- 
sign The  British  restored  their  House  of 
Commons  after  Nazi  bombing,  and  they  in- 
sisted that  It  be  restored,  not  modernized  or 
modified. 

Let's  not  let  a  few  men  in  Washington  tell 
us  that  our  Capitol  building  (and  it  certainly 
belongs  to  all  of  us)  must  be  defaced  .  .  . 
This  is  our  shrine  of  democracy  .  .  .  We  want 
It  to  rem.iln  as  It  Is. 

I  From    the    BInghamton     (N.Y  I     Press, 

June  28.  1966) 

The  Noisy  We.stern  Front 

The  humble  but  honest  Virginia  sand- 
stone of  the  West  Front  of  the  US  Capitol  is 
crumbling  after  166  years.  A  face  of  the 
nation,  so  to  speak,  needs  repair. 

Something  called  the  Commission  for  the 
Extension  of  the  Capitol  has  decided  on  a 
major  face-lifting — replacement  of  the  sand- 
stone with  marble  and  extensions  of  the  West 
Front  88  feet  to  accommcjdate  another  Cap- 
itol restaurant,  two  theaters,  some  offices, 
some  conference  rooms  and  a  tourl.st  center. 

The  estimated  cost  Is  $34,000,000.  but  In 
•hp  light  of  experience  with  Congressional 
,11  tructlon  of  recent  years,  the  figure  can- 
not be  taken  seriously.  The  hideous  Ray- 
birii  Building,  for  example,  started  out  with 
,1  $20  000.000  estimate  and  ended  up  at  some- 
■*h{Te  around  five  times  that. 

Tlie  Commission  for  the  Extension  of  the 
C.ipitol  has  five  members,  Capitol  'architect" 
J  fleorge  Stewart,  House  Speaker  John 
MrC  iRMACK,  Senate  Minority  Leader  E^er- 
f:t  M  Dirksen,  Vice-President  Hubert  H. 
H'MiuREY,  and  House  Minority  Leader  Geb- 
\:.D  li   Ford. 

Mr  Stewart's  title  has  quotes  around  it 
bec.iu.se  he  Is  not  really  an  architect  The 
r  niinission  has  the  power  to  alter  the  Cap- 
;'o;  without  asking  further  Congressional 
.ipproval  and  the  decision  on  the  West  Front 
»,.s  made  at  a  meeting  which  neither  Mr. 
F  Eo  nor  Mr.  Hiimphrey  attended. 

.Si.'.re  then  the  cries  of  outrage  have  risen. 
Some  of  the  most  outspoken  comment  has 
come  from  Democratic  Representative  Sam- 
t'EL  S  STRATTON  of  Amsterdam.  Mr  Strat- 
ton atUicks  the  project  as  too  costly,  and 
a  needless  defacement  of  the  "last  remaining 
strtlon  of  the  original  building  "  He  also 
argues  that  most  of  the  things  that  would 
be  provided  In  the  expanded  building  are  not 
needed, 

Mr,  STRATTON  Is  In  good  company.  The 
National  Capital  Fine  Arts  Commission  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  take 
about  the  same  view.  Such  varied  editorial 
'.oices  as  those  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  have  thundered  In  protest. 

At  the  risk  of  being  a  copycat,  we'd  like 
'    H'l  on  the  bandwagon. 
Ihere  Is  something  essentially  wrong  with 

li't'-man  commission  having  the  complete 
■■''•  about  what  Is  to  be  done  with  a  na- 
"'  ii:-,l  moniunent  of  a  democracy.  There 
i  s,  IS  something  wrong  about  the  office  of 
.^r  liitect  of  the  Capitol  not  being  headed 
ly  ;in  architect.  TTiere  also  is  something 
'r mg  at>out  Congressional  buildings  being 
the  only  public  structures  in  the  capital  that 


do   not   have   to  be  submitted   to   the   Fine 
Arts    Commission    for    approval. 

Representative  Stratton  Is  organizing  a 
National  Committee  of  One  Million  to  Save 
the  US  Capitol.  That's  all  right,  but  we'd 
suggest  that  he  might  l(X)k  Into  sponsoring  a 
bill  to  recognize  the  Capitol  architect's  of- 
fice to  make  sure  that  Congressional  min- 
ions no  longer  can  build  unsupervised,  un- 
checked and  unreviewed. 

[From  the  Freeman's  Journal,  June  29,  1966) 

AHCHITECTtJRAI,    CAtmON 

Swirling  controversy  once  again  surrounds 
proposed  changes  In  the  architecture  of  tlie 
United  States  Capitol,  Reconstruction  of 
the  East  Front  of  the  imposing  structure 
was  completed  In  1961.  despite  a  storm  of 
architectural  controversy  Now  the  Vice- 
President  and  the  distinguished  legislators 
who  serve  on  the  Commission  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  Capitol  have  approved  a  proposal 
to  enlarge,  resurface,  and  redesign  the  West 
Front. 

That  the  West  Front  Is  In  a  state  of  struc- 
tural deterioration  and  even  in  danger  of 
collapse  Is  a  fact.  Something  must  be  done 
and  without  delay.  The  question,  however. 
Is  "What? 

William  Walton,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Fine  Arts  Commission,  leveled  a  heavy  bar- 
rage of  criticism  at  the  proposal  for  extend- 
ing the  West  Front.  He  charged  that  the 
plan  would  be  "a  national  tragedy"  and  that 
It  would  "vandalize"  and  "vulgarize"  a  great 
historic  monument. 

Some  senators  and  congressmen  have  added 
their  criticism.  Our  own  Rep.  Samvel  S 
Stratton  announced  formation  of  a  National 
Committee  of  One  Million  to  Save  the  United 
St.Ttes  Capitol. 

Few  will  contest  the  charm,  grace  and  in- 
spirational quality  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, the  Lincoln  Mem.orlal,  or  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  cite  but  a  few  of  the  structures 
which  help  to  make  Washington  one  of  the 
strikingly  beautiful  cities  of  the  world 

Some  recent  additions  to  Washington 
architecture,  however,  have  been,  in  the 
Judgment  of  many  critics,  ponderous,  dull, 
monotonous,  vulgar,  A  not-so-shlning  ex- 
ample is  the  new  Sani  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  for  which  the  present  Capitol  archi- 
tect bears  responsibility. 

We  assume  that  Congress  will  want  to 
withhold  its  approval  for  changes  in  one  of 
the  world's  most  prominent  and  historic 
buildings  until  it  has  given  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  views  of  dlstingui-'hed  members 
of  the  architectural  profession. 


US  laAVrS  TENNIS  ASSOCIATION 
UNFAIR  TO  PERTH  AMBOY  TEN- 
NIS TOURNAMENT 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  has  monopolls- 
tically  ruled  that  the  people  of  Perth 
Amboy,  N.J..  will  not  be  able  to  hold  their 
annual  touiTiament  at  the  regular  time 
this  year.  The  association's  new  100- 
niile  rule  will  not  sanction  a  tournament 
within  100  miles  of  a  USLTA  at  Forest 
Hills,  Lxjng  Island.  I  intend  to  discuss 
this  with  the  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  because  I  do  not 


believe  that  any  group  m  New  York 
should  have  the  pwwer  to  prevent  a  tour- 
nament in  New  Jersey. 

I  resent  their  new  rule.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  resent  the  association  telling 
us  in  New,  Jersey  that  we  cannot  hold  our 
small  todmament  because  it  will  conflict 
with  their  Forest  Hills  championship. 
From  my  personal  experience.  I  know 
that  tlie  attendance  ai  our  tournament 
is  almost  entirely  local,  and  that  it  does 
not  hurt  the  Forest  Hills  attendance  at 
all.  Some  people  from  Perth  Amboy  do 
go  to  Forest  Hills  and  I  know,  in  fact, 
that  our  small  tournament  helps  to  in- 
crease interes^t  in  the  larger  champion- 
ship. 

Moreover,  in  making  this  arbitrary  100 
mile  decree,  the  USLTA  is  acting  like  a 
monopoly  and  a  trust.  For.  even  though 
the  ai-ititrust  laws  do  not  apply  to  tennis, 
the  association  here  is  certainly  violat- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  antitrust  laws  and 
is  acting  truly  small  and  provincial. 

For  nearly  30  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
p>eople  of  Perth  Amboy  have  been  hold- 
ing a  small  local  tennis  tournament  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  The  tour- 
nament, though  .small  and  drawing  at 
most  1000  people  for  its  2  days  of 
matches,  has  several  important  purposes. 
All  the  receipts  from  the  tournament  go 
to  worthwhile  charities  in  the  area,  the 
Deborah  Fund,  the  Elks  Crippled  Kids 
Fund,  and  the  Mount  Carniel  Nurses 
Fund.  In  addition,  the  tournament  en- 
hances community  spirit,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  builds  up  a  local  interest  in 
tennis  itself. 

For  nearly  30  years,  this  small  tour- 
nament for  the  people  of  Perth  Amboy 
ran  along  smoothly  and  was  allowed  to 
proceed  in  its  own  small  way.  Occasion- 
ally, since  the  m.ore  famous  For?st  Hills 
tournament  was  drawing  to  a  clo."^  at 
the  same  time  that  our  tournament  was 
being  played,  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  big-name  star. 

This  year,  however,  there  will  be  no 
big-name  star  at  our  tournament.  There 
will,  in   fact,   be  no  touniament  at   all, 

We.  who  are  so  angrj'  over  Russia's 
canceling  our  annual  track  meet  for  her 
own  selfish  political  reasons,  should  not 
allow  a  big  organization  like  the  USLTA 
to  refuse  to  sanction  Perth  Amboys  an- 
nual tournament  for  its  own  selfish  pur- 
poses. At  the  height  of  the  tennis  season, 
during  the  Labor  Day  'S^'eek.  the  asso- 
ciation, at  the  expense  of  all  nearby  local 
tournaments,  is  attempting  to  secure  for 
itself  a  monopoly  of  all  the  big-name 
players  The  association  fail.s  to  see  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  they  will  lose  no  revenue  if 
they  sanction  Perth  Amboy 's  tourna- 
ment. They  will  only  allow,  if  they  do 
sanction  it,  a  small  tournamesit — hrld 
for  charity — to  continue  for  its  29th  year 
However,  if  it  should  not  sanction  tiie 
tournament,  it  will  lo.se  a  great  many 
friends,  a  good  deal  of  respect,  and  a 
large  aniount  of  good  will. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
Mr,    ALBERT,     Mr,    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
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adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  would  like  to  put  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  on  notice  that  next  week, 
or  very  soon  thereafter,  I  am  going  to  be 
Inquiring  about  when  this  session  of  the 
Congress  may  be  expected  to  adjourn, 
because  I  have  things  to  do  as  a  few  other 
Members  have. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman's  last 
campaign  proves  conclusively  that  he 
does  not  need  to  spend  any  time  cam- 
paigning In  his  district. 

Mr.  GRXDSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WTTH  BUSINESS  UNDER 
THE  CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  AID  HAS  FAILED 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  >xtend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob;ection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  asain  Congress  Is  being 
asked  by  the  Democrat  administration  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  billions  of  the  hard-earned  dollars 
of  American  taxpayers  to  finance  many 
questionable  projects  under  a  hodee- 
podge  program  known  as  mutual  sissist- 
ance.  Despite  the  lofty  purposes  of  for- 
eign aid  I  am  afraid  the  net  result  over 
the  past  17  years  has  been  to  finance 
the  mutual  efforts  of  foreign  countries  in 
ganging  up  on  the  United  States,  abu.sing 
the  American  people,  and  in  collaborating 
with  our  enemies.  Foreign  aid  has  failed 
in  its  objectives.  I*  has  not  weakened 
or  stopped  commu'  6m.  It  has  twught 
no  friendship  or  loyalty  for  the  United 
States  in  Its  efforts  to  prevent  any  coun- 
try from  goin,?  Communist  when  the 
Communists  wanted  to  take  over.  It  has 
depleted  our  .sold  reserve  to  the  point 
where  this  Nation  could  face  actual 
banki-uptcy.  It  has  helped  to  strengthen 
the  economies  of  Communist  counti'ies 
so  that  Red  dictators  have  been  able  to 
tighten  their  control  over  enslaved  popu- 
lations.   It  has  made  it  possible  for  coun- 


tries receiving  our  aid  to  carry  on  a 
profitable  trade  with  North  Vietnam  at 
the  very  time  Americans  are  being 
slaughtered  by  this  Communist  enemy. 

The  continued  drain  on  our  gold  sup- 
ply caused  by  the  reckless  use  of  foreign 
aid  could  well  bankrupt  the  United  States 
and  force  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  to 
make  our  money  worthless.  This  is  cer- 
tainly of  paramount  importance  to  the 
American  people.  At  the  rate  gold  is 
being  withdrawn  from  this  country,  the 
dollar  will  soon  be  without  support.  We 
have  already  replaced  our  silver  coins 
with  copper.  Our  paper  dollar  may  soon 
be  worth  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
paper  it  is  printed  on. 

La.st  year  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
mcnts  deficit  was  $1.3  billion.  U.S.  gold 
reserves  at  this  time  amount  to  $13.8  bil- 
lion and  foreign  countries  hold  dollars, 
which  are  claims  against  our  gold,  of  at 
least  twice  that  amount.  By  law  approx- 
imately $9  billion  is  required  to  back  up 
the  paper  money  which  is  in  circulation 
today.  So  it  is  plain  to  see  how  dan- 
gerous the  situation  is  "and  yet  the  ad- 
ministration takes  no  steps  to  halt  Uie 
pre.ssure  on  our  gold  reserves  by  cutting 
back  on  the  greatest  source  of  the  pres- 
sure, foreign  aid. 

In  short,  what  little  good  has  ever 
been  accomplished  by  foreign  aid  has 
been  completely  overcome  by  the  harm  it 
has  done  and  is  continuing  to  do  to  this 
country. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  present  bill.  H.R. 
1.5750,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  out- 
lined. My  opposition  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  provisions  of  this  foreign 
aid  bill  by  which  Congress  gives  up  more 
of  its  constitutional  responsibility  to  the 
executive  branch.  We  are  asked  to  give 
the  President  extended  authority  to 
spend  the  peoples'  money  on  these  over- 
seas programs  without  checking  with 
Congi-e.sK.  It  is  a  betrayal  of  our  oath 
of  office  to  relinquish  a  responsibility  de- 
manded of  us  under  the  Constitution, 
to  manage  the  spending  of  Federal 
funds.  We  have  no  authority  to  give 
the  President  the  power  to  spend  lhe.se 
funds  without  an  annual  accounting  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  enough  money  in 
the  pipeline  to  finance  existing  foreign 
aid  programs  for  at  least  a  year.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  authorize  any  more 
money  for  foreign  aid  until  we  have  been 
able  to  make  a  thoroiigh  restudy  of 
where  aiid  how  the  money  is  being 
spent,  with  the  view  of  eliminating  tho.<;e 
programs  which  are  not  accomplishijig 
the  purposes  for  which  Congress  au- 
thorized the  money  and  to  eliminate  en- 
tirely all  funds  going  to  Communist 
countries  or  to  programs  of  the  United 
Nations  which  in  turn  channel  them  to 
Commimist  countries. 

The  American  people,  with  go<:id  rea- 
son, do  not  trust  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration to  be  truthful  about  the  foreign 
aid  program  any  more  than  it  ha.s  been 
honest  about  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
Great  Society  programs  at  home.  It  is 
therefore  our  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple we  represent  ^o  be  honest  with  them 
In   matters   in   whlbh  they  have  a   vital 


concern.  We  can  best  be  honest  by 
calling  a  halt  to  new  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams until  we  have  uncovered  the  whole 
truth  about  what  has  been  accomplished 
up  to  this  time.  I  will  vote  against  this 
bill. 


DR    PAUL  A.   MILLER 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  fMr 
MoorbI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
VTrgln^? 

Thefe  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Preside:U 
Johnson's  nomination  of  Dr.  Paul  A 
Miller,  president  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, a.s  Assistant  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cation in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  drew  mixed  emo- 
tions from  my  fellow  West  Virginians. 

Most  West  Virginians,  I  feel,  are  proud 
that  the  President  has  seen  fit  to  name 
a  man  who  was  educated  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  who  has  been  devoted  to  the 
future  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to 
one  of  the  most  %'ital  and  impartar.t 
Federal  positions  in  the  Nation.  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment that  Dr.  Miller  Ls  leaving  his 
job  at  West  Virginia  University. 

Tlie  Weirton  Daily  Times  sums  this 
feeling  up  better  than  I.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  place  in  the  Record  to- 
gether with  my  foregoing  remarks  th? 
editorial  of  the  distinguished  editor  of 
the  Times.  Paul  Glover: 

I  From    the    Weirton    (W.    Va  )     Dallv   Tin:?? 
July  9,  1966) 
We    Hate    To    1.ose    Dr.    Miller 
Hancock  County  residents  are  eliited  t!-.,it 
Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller  has  been  appointed  to  a 

hlRli  post  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  In  Washington,  but  are 
sorry  to  lose  him  as  head  of  West  Virginia 
Unlver.slty. 

Dr  Miller  has  been  recogniyed  as  one  of 
the  most  able  anri  dlslinguLshed  men  I.t 
higher  education  in  the  country. 

We  all  In  Hancock  County  have  a  close 
attachment  to  him  because  this  is  his  n,i- 
tlve  county.  Although  born  In  East  Liver- 
pool, his  family  moved  to  a  home  near  Ches- 
ter when  he  was  still  a  boy.  He  attended 
Wells  High  School  In  Newell  and  was  gr.id- 
tiated  at  the  top  of  his  class  there  In   1935 

His  mother,  Mrs  Harry  A.  Miller,  still  ;e- 
sldes  In  Chester.  A  brother.  Bernle,  lives 
across  the  river  In  East  Liverpool. 

Dr  Miller  attended  Bethany  Colleee  for 
one  year,  then  transferred  to  West  Virginia 
University  where  he  received  an  AB  degree 
in  1939  He  received  his  ma.'iter's  degree  at 
Michigan  State.  He  taught  at  Michigi'.n 
.Slate  University  for  a  number  of  years  be- 
fore returning  to  ills  WVU  alma  mater  four 
years  ago. 

In  accepting  the  government  position,  Dr 
Miller  succeeds  Francis  Keppel  who  resigned. 
The  post  pays  $27,000  a  year 

Dr.  Miller  has  been  receiving  an  annual 
salary  of  »30.000,  plus  an  estimated  $10000 
m  fringe  benefits  at  WVU.  He  has  been  the 
highest  paid  public  official  In  the  slate 

Dr.  Miller  has  been  well  liked  throughout 
the  state  for  his  aggressive  administration. 
He  also  was  popular  with  the  sttident  body 
and  the  faculty. 


When  the  City  of  Weirton  held  an  appre- 
f  ,uon  dinner  for  Tliomaa  E.  MUlsop  earlier 
in  the  year.  It  was  Dr.  Miller  who  was  invited 
to  make  the  principal  address.  Dr.  Miller 
15  known  personally  by  scores  of  residents  of 
Hancock  and  Brooke  counties  and  his  de- 
parture from  the  West  Virginia  scene  will 
bf  a  great  personal  loss  to  them. 

However,  the  whole  state  wishes  Dr.  Miller 
success  In  his  new  and  more  responsible  field 
on  the  national  level.  In  his  new  position  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  use  his  talents 
and  energies  In  the  whole  field  of  education 
and  In  a  most  strategic  and  important  sit- 
uation and  also  at  an  important  time  in 
American   educational   history. 


LUUDGEPORT.    W.    VA..     150    YEARS 
OLD 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Speak- 
t;,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
rentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Moore  I  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  e.xtraJie- 
ous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Nfr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  have  the 
privilege  this  evening  of  Joining  the  resi- 
dents of  Bridgeport,  W.  Va.,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  its  150th  birthday, 

Bridgeport  Is  unique  and  rare  in  that 
one  of  its  native  sons,  the  late-famed 
wildcatter  Michael  L.  Benedum  gave 
proof  to  the  community  that  he  had  nev- 
er forsotten  his  West  Virginia  birth- 
[ilace  Today,  thanlcs  to  the  philan- 
thrupy  of  Mr.  Benedum,  Bridgeport 
proudly  boasts  a  civic  and  recreation 
center  and  swimming  pool  and  a  beauti- 
f'il  church  as  lasting  remembrances  of 
a  man  for  his  hometown.  I  might  add 
t;mt  Mr.  Benedum.  a  multimillionaire 
who  lived  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  the  time 
of  liis  death  contributes  hundreds  of 
thotl.<^ands  of  dollars  annually  to  colleges 
aid  universities  in  West  Virginia  through 
the  Claude  W.  Benedum  Foundation. 

Tlie  Clarksburg.  W.  Va.,  Sunday 
Exponent-Telegram  has  an  interesting 
account  on  the  history  of  Bridgeport  and 
Its  plans  for  the  week-long  sesquicen- 
tenial  celebration  in  its  July  10  edition. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  it 
with  my  remarks  in  the  Record; 

Bridgeport  Plans  Sesquicentenni.il  Events 
This  Week 

Bi-idgeport  is  150  years  old,  first  chartered 
;n  1816,  and  to  celebrate  this  event,  the  week 
of  July  U  through  July  16.  has  been  set 
;«ide 

Bridgeport  was  first  settled  before  the  war 
n^'ween  Great  Britain  and  the  American 
C'l  .nles.  when  a  fort  was  built  on  the  waters 
■■''  Simp.son  Creek  and  was  then  known  as 
Bndgefort. 

Some  of  the  first  settlers  at  that  time  were 
Andrew  Davidson.  Joseph  Willclnson,  James 
Anderson,  John  Powers,  and  Joseph  Johnson. 
Bridgeport,  rich  In  heritage  as  part  of  a  new 
developing  nation,  has  grown  Into  one  of 
W'ff.-:  Virginia's  finest  residential  and  busl- 
i.t-- ,  towns. 

A  full  week  of  events  have  been  planned  to 
•■r.ertain  the  many  visitors  expected. 

The  annual  Fireman's  Pair  will  be  In  prog- 
.'•-=.  nightly  throughout  the  week  starting  at 
"  ;■  rn      The  fair  this  year  is  to  be  bigger  and 


better,  providing  fun  and  thrills  for  young 
and  old  alike. 

At  6  p  m.  July  14  at  the  Bridgeport  Civic 
Center,  the  Sesqulcentennlal  opening  cere- 
monies will  be  held  presided  over  by  Mayor 
Walter  Hathaway,  who  will  welcome  all  visi- 
tors and  introduce  guests  of  national  and 
local  importance. 

At  this  time  the  new  addition  to  Bridge- 
port's water  system  will  be  dedicated  with 
addresses  by  government  ofllclals  of  national 
prominence.  Music  for  this  prognim  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Bridgeport  High  School 
Band. 

Immediately  following  this  ceremony  at 
7  30  p  m.  will  be  the  official  Sesqulcentennial 
Parade,  which  will  follow  a  route  east  on 
Philadelphia  Avenue  to  Center  Street,  then 
south  on  Center  Street  to  Main  Street,  then 
West  on  Main  Street  to  Virginia  Avenue. 

The  parade  will  be  made  up  of  many  ex- 
citing floats,  bands,  marching  vmits.  fire  de- 
partment vehicles  from  throughout  north 
central  West  Virginia,  clowns,  old  automo- 
biles and  the  candidates  vieing  tor  Sesque- 
centennlal  Queen.  This  parade  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  elaborate  seen  in  this 
area. 

Following  the  parade  the  public  Is  Invited 
to  attend  a  reception  to  be  held  In  the  din- 
ing room  of  the  Civic  Center  to  greet  the 
many  honored  guests.  Refreshments  will  be 
served. 

During  the  days  of  July  14.  15  and  16  there 
will  be  an  Industrial  exhibit,  open  for  all  to 
view,  in  the  main  auditorium  of  the  Civic 
Center.  On  display  will  be  exhibits  and 
products  of  all  the  local  industries.  At  the 
same  time,  the  public  Is  Invited  to  tour  the 
Civic  Center  building  and  grounds  and  view 
the  library.  West  Virginia  '  Room  and  the 
Benedum  Room. 

On  the  Civic  Center  grounds  will  be  found 
mobile  trailers  housing  displayaof  West  Vir- 
ginia wildlife  from  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  the  "Telmotalle  "  pre- 
sented by  the  C.  &  P.  Telephone  Company  of 
We.?t  Virginia. 

All  of  these  displays  and  exhibits  will  be 
open  to  the  public  during  the  hours  of  1 
p.m.  to  8  p.m   each  of  these  days. 

At  7  p.m.  July  15  a  band  concert  will  be 
presented  on  the  lawn  of  the  Civic  Center. 
Following  this  event,  at  10  p.m.  on  the  stage 
at  the  fair  grounds,  the  crowning  of  the 
Sesqulcentennlal  Queen  will  take  place  At 
10  am.  July  16  a  tribute  to  "The  Great  Wild- 
catter," Michael  Late  Benedum.  in  the  form 
of  a  Birthday  Memorial  will  be  held  at  the 
Chapel  Building  at  the  Bridgeport  Cemetery. 

Paul  G  Benedum.  of  Pittsburgh,  nephew 
and  business  associate  of  the  late  Michael  L. 
Beneduih,  will  be  present  vci  relate  some  of 
his  memories  of  this  great  man.  In  the  early 
evening  of  this  day.  It  is  hoped  there  will  be 
a  "Fly-Over  "  of  several  C-119  transports  of 
the  Air  National  Guard. 

To  bring  the  Sesqulcentennial  Celebration 
to  a  close,  members  of  the  Company  E.  7th 
West  Virginia  Infantry  (Civil  War)  of  Mor- 
gantown,  will  visit  the  Bridgeport  Civic  Cen- 
ter, where  at  8  pm.  the  38-star  Union  Flag 
will  be  raised,  while  an  authentic  Civil  War 
cannon  and  muskets  will  be  fired.  These 
men  will  be  dressed  In  uniforms  of  the  Civil 
War  period  and  will  provide  a  fitting  close  to 
this  wonderous  event. 

In  conjunction  with  Bridgeport's  Sesqul- 
centennlal Celebration,  guided  bus  tours  will 
be  provided  by  local  real  estate  and  building 
firms. 

It  was  announced  by  James  W.  Frush.  that 
at  1  p  m.  Saturday.  July  16  and  continuing 
through  until  5  p.m  free  bus  tours  will  de- 
part from  In  front  of  the  Bridgeport  Civic 
Center.  These  tours  will  be  available  to  all 
visitors  and  will  follow  routes  that  will  allow 
the  passengers  to  view  tMDth  tlie  old  and  the 
new  expanding  Bridgeport. 


Guides  provided  from  the  membership  of 
the  Bridgeport  Women's  Club  will  be  aboard 
each  bus  to  explain  the  community  and  its 
development  as  this  tour  continues. 

Frush  stated.  "All  Bridgeport  citizens  are 
Jjstly  proud  of  their  town  and  hopes  that  all 
visitors  to  the  Sesqulcentennial  Celebration 
will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
see  first  hand  all  that  .pridgeport  has  to 
offer." 


CONGRESSMAN    WYDLER'S    1966 
OPINION  POLL  REPORT 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
York^ 

There  \va."=  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  WVDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  tradition  in  the  "Fabulous 
I-'ourth"  Congressional  District  to  send 
a  questionnaire  to  each  registered  voter 
to  test  the  prevailing  opinion  on  great 
national  issues. 

In  March,  I  mailed  my  third  annual 
questionnaire  to  over  100,000  constit- 
uents. Tlie  questionnaires  sent  in  the 
previous  2  years  brought  complimentaiy 
responses  and  requests  for  more  of  the 
same.  The  enthusiastic  response  this 
yeaV  proves  that  people  do  care  about 
their  government. 

.'Vs  in  the  past,  there  was  no  politics  in 
the  questionnaire.  It  was  sent  to  all  reg- 
istered voters  regardless  of  party.  The 
results  were  ind^^saently  compiled  and 
verified. 

Our  "Fabulous  Fourth"  District  is 
progressive,  successful,  and  well  edu- 
cated.   Its  opinion  is  important. 

My  reaction  to  tlie  aiasv.erE  is  that  the 
American  people  are  angry  and  frus- 
trated. Never  has  opinion  been  so  clear- 
ly set  forth  and  been  so  one-sided  on 
many  issues. 

Tliere  is  a  general  determination  to 
stop  communism  in  southeast  Asia  and 
to  back  the  President's  commitments 
there. 

The  answers  to  questions  Nos.  6.  7.  and 
8  slijw  the  low  public  opinion  of  typical 
.so-called  Great  Society  programs. 

These  results  show  the  temixjr  of  the 
people.  They  are  particularly  signif- 
icant because  they  represent  the  com- 
bined thinking  of  a  cross-,section  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York — the  "Fabulous  Fourth" — a  leading 
part  of  the  New  America,  the  suburbs. 

I  am  still  in  the  process  of  individually 
answering  the  thousands  of  comments  I 
received  but,  the  results  having  been 
tabulated,  I  am  setting  them  forth  in 
the  CoNGRESSioN.«iL  RECORD  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  in  Con.gress. 

Once  again  my  thanks  and  congratu- 
lations to  those  who  participated  and 
made  this  questionnaire  a  success  I  am 
addressing  these  results  to  "Postal  Pa- 
tron" to  reach  each  home  in  the  hope 
of  encouraging  all  citizens  to  register 
and  vote  this  year. 

If  I  am  reelected,  the  large  participa- 
tion has  assured  that  there  will  be  a 
fourth  annua!  questionnaire  in  the  "Fab- 
ulous Fourth"  District  next  year. 
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FORKK.N   K)U<  Y 
In  your  o|>mloD— 

1.  1?-  It  Ml  111  tothernitet!  Stati";  to  surf  South  \  U'tuair:  [roiiiu  ('<iuumiJiist  takeover? 

.'.  I  (the  I  'ommunists  will  not  t  ilk  truLO.slioulil  North  \  lefiiumbehithiirilerT 

3.  Should  theConurpsssupiiort  the  P^^^^ll'Ilt■r:l1«•i.'-ion  tofiplit  in.iotjthwist  Asia? 

4.  Do  you  favor  participation  of  Kcd  (.  Imi.iui  thi  l  mied  Nations-.. 

BOMEFBONT  POLICY 

5.  I>«youby«rmy  proiiOSHl  to  allow  parents  a  t;i\  oredit  for  tuition  |Ki>uienl.-i' 

6.  If  Lhc  war  iB  VietDain  i  "Huiites,  shuu.il  l;ao  Ik'  r.nsed  to  Hnanre  an  expansion  ol  (ireat  Sotiety  progriims?„. 

7.  l>o  yon  think  thewnr  on  poverty  lin:  t>f<n  sn^  tessdii  in  iniprovmj;  tlie  conditKHits  of  ikkjt  j^ojile? 

8.  Do  you  favor  Fcderiil  rent  suhjiiilies.   o  pay  one- fourth  of  the  rent  for  lower  iiicuiue  laJiUlles? 

1*.  Do  yuu  favor  a  reduction  ui  spending  lo  produec  a  fialimced  Federal  tiudget'.- ., 


CXNEKAI, 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Govemmpnl  plves  the  people  enough  reliable  information  on  wliat  it  Is  doing?. 

U.  Have  you  fclt  the  cfleets  of  m  increfw  In  the  cost  of  living  over  the  cotirse  of  the  past  year? 

12.  Is  the  rongress  dominated  too  nitu  h  !>  I  he  I*rrsidei>t7 

13.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legiflatioii  rejiulaijng  puekiiging  to  protect  consumers?    (See  Loiisuiners  Lobby). 


Percent— 
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70.  G 
7h  0 
70.4 

;.U7 


81.1 

12.8 

7.fi 

10.0 

SO  7 


22.5 
01.2 
tia4 
75.5 


No 


19  2 
14  2 
17.8 
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CANCELLATION  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
ELECTION  REFORM  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  i^uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  reform  in 
the  field  of  political  finance,  I  am  deeply 
disappointed  at  the  sudden  and  unex- 
plaii^ed  cancellation  of  hearings  on  this 
subject  which  were  scheduled  to  begin 
before  the  Elections  Subcommittee  of  tlie 
House  Administration  Committee.  Less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  time 
set  for  the  openint:  of  hearings  today, 
committee  members  and  witnesses  were 
notified  of  the  cancellation. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  this  show  of 
reluctance  to  come  to  prips  with  issues 
so  impKirtant  to  the  Institutions  of  popu- 
lar Kovernment.  Several  bills  have  been 
Introduced  l<X)kine;  toward  refonns  which 
leaders  of  both  parties  have  stated  are 
long  overdue.  The  problems  to  which 
these  bills  address  thejnselves  require 
early  attention  by  the  Congress.  Recent 
revelations  of  the  activities  of  the  Presi- 
dent's club  give  added  reason  for  speedy 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  who  are  Interested  in 
the  integrity  of  the  election  process  will 
be  grieved  that  Congress  is  dragging  Its 
feet  on  the  matter  of  election  reform. 
I  trust  that  the  canceled  hearings  will 
be  rescheduled  as  soon  as  possible  and 
that  a  serious  and  penetrating  study  of 
the  subject  will  t>e  undertaken  without 
further  delay. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CRAMER  AD- 
DRESSES OHIO  ASSOCIATIONS  ON 
FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  jjolnt  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fiiday, 
July  8,  1966,  Uie  gentleman  from  norida 
I  Mr.  Cramer),  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Woi-ks  and  probably  the  most  knowledge- 
able Member  of  this  distinguished  body 
on  Federal  water  pollution  control  legis- 
lation, addressed  a  joint  conference  on 
water  quality  hi  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Tlie  conference  was  held  jointly  by 
seven  major  statewide  associations  con- 
cerned with  water  pollution  control  in  tlie 
Buckeye  State.  These  groups  are  highly 
interested  in  developing  a  comprehensive 
water  pollution  abatement  program  in 
the  State  which  will  become  the  one  to  be 
put  into  effect  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  The  .seven 
oi-ganizations  which  held  the  conference 
are  the  Ohio  Manufacturers'  A.ssociation, 
the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Ohio 
Municipal  League,  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  Ohio  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation, tlie  Ohio  Petroleum  Council,  and 
the  Ohio  Coal  Conference,  Inc  Tlie 
conference  was  attended  by  over  500  con- 
cerned citizens  of  the  State  repre.senUng 
State  and  local  governments,  private  In- 
dustry, farmers  associations,  nonprofit 
and  civic  organizations,  and  just  con- 
cei'ned  Oliioans. 

Mr.  Cramer's  remarks  ai-e  highly  per- 
ceptive of  and  indeed  relevant  to  the  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ohio  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  States  of  the  Union  in  controlling 
water  pollution  through  State  and  local 
govei-nment  cooperation  with  specially 
created  water  pollution  control  entities. 
The  Ohio  River  Water  Sanitation  Com- 
mission— ORSANCO — has  long  been  re- 
garded as  an  outstanding  example  of  a 
river  commission  being  able  to  clean  up  a 
major  river  without  reliance  upon  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr,  Si^eaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  Mr.  Crabier's  remarks  bi^- 
fore  the  wat/Cr  quality  conference,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  all  Americans  who 
are  concerned  about  water  pollution  con- 
trol legislation : 


Lf.gislativb   Developments    In    Watlr 
QuiiLrrY    CoNTRoi, 
(Remarks     of     the     Honorable     William    C 
Cramer,   Member   ol   Congress,   before  the 
Water   Quality    Conference    Jointly   spon- 
sored by  the  Ohio  Manufacturers'  A.ssoci- 
ation,   the    Ohio    Chamber    of    Commerce 
the  Ohio  Municipal  League,  the  Ohio  F.uTii 
Bureau  Federation,  the  Ohio  Reclainati' i; 
Aiisoclation,  the  Ohio  Petroleum  Couiku. 
and  the  Ohio  Coal  Conference.  Inc..  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  July  8,  1966  ) 
Ladies    and    gentlemen,    during    the    par', 
decade,  our  Nation  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  many  water  supply  and  water 
purity  problems  confronting  it 

Wide  rivers  have  dwindled  to  stre.ams.  and 
lakes  liave  been  reduced  to  ponds.  Streams 
and  lakes  which  were  once  the  pride  of  fish- 
ermen, swimmers,  and  other  recreation  and 
sports  enthusiasts,  in  many  Instances,  have 
now  become  open  sewers.  Some  municipali- 
ties are  without  sufficient  pure  water  lo  even 
meet  the  consumption  demands  of  their 
residents  .S<.ime  Industries  sire  without 
enough  water  V.>  produce  their  pnxluct.s  and 
to  use  in  the  operation  of  their  machinery. 
Ships  barely  have  enough  channel  depth  to 
make  it  through  some  of  tlie  Nation's  most 
important  waterways. 

Our  Nation  has  an  acute  water  resources 
problem.  It  has  been  characterized  by  some 
as  R  "water  famine  "  There  is  Just  not 
enough  water  of  adequate  quality  at  all  the 
places  where  it  is  needed  for  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  irrigation  pur- 
poses. It  Is  s<T  polluted,  in  many  cases,  that 
taxpayers  and  industries  must  p.-iy  ever-in- 
crea.>;ing  taxes  and  ."^pend  e^er-increasing 
sums  of  money  to  meet  the  needs  of  purifi- 
cation. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  few  problems  con- 
fronting this  Nation  today  with  the  magni- 
tude and  serlousne.ss  of  maintaining  suffi- 
cient pure  water.  The  need  for  adequate, 
good  quality  water  for  all  the  Natl.jn's  uses 
Is  paramount,  for  water  pollution  menaces 
public  health,  destroys  fish  and  wildlife,  ad- 
versely affects  nianufacturlnf;  processes,  re- 
duces property  values,  raises  ta.xes,  and  de- 
stroys natural  beauty. 

The  Increase  in  the  amount  and  nature  of 
pollution  can  be  best  Illustrated  by  citing  a 
few  statistics.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  total  of  municipal,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  uses  of  water  in  the  United 
States  was  about  40  billion  gallons  per  day. 
By  midcentury  total  water  use  had  risen  to 
about  203  billion  gallons  per  day;  and  by 
1965.  It  had  risen  to  about  367  billion  gallons 
per  day  By  1980,  only  14  years  from  now, 
the  average  daily  use  of  water  is  estimated  to 
be  an  astounding  597  biiUoii  gnlJons. 


Municipal  writes  Increased  from  an  equiv- 
alent of  the  sewage  discharge  of  24  million 
persons  in  1900  to  a  total  equivalent  of  the 
sewage  discharge  of  75  million  persons  m 
1960.  The  comparable  Increase  in  industrial 
waste  discharged  was  the  equivalent  of  15 
million  persons  In  1900  to  150  million  per- 
.sans  in  1960.  The  increase  of  the  two  com- 
bined Is  roughly  sixfold  in  sixty  years 
Municipal  wastes  increased  threefold  be- 
tween 1900  to  1960,  but  industrial  wastes 
increased  tenfold. 

As  recently  as  1960,  25  percent  of  munic- 
ipal wastes  were  being  dtimped  into  water- 
ways as  raw  sewage  Anotlier  31  percent 
was  receiving  only  primary  treatment,  that 
1^.  the  removal  of  only  those  solids  which 
would  settle.  TTie  very  nature  of  the  control 
problem  has  also  changed,  for  water  is  being 
polluted  today  by  materials  unknown  a  few 
decades  ago. 

THE     WAXrR     POLLUTION     PROBLEM 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  problem  of 
water  pollution  is  indeed  a  substantial  one. 
Congress  has  proclaimed  that  it  cannot  be 
Ignored.  It  must  not  be  Ignored.  But  Just 
liecause  it  Is  a  national  problem,  we  need 
not  rely  coijapletely  upon  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  correct  It. 

I  think  that  it  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated over  the  ptist  decade  tliat  only  by 
concerted  action  on  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  of  government  to  claim  the  water  which 
f,%lls  on  our  land,  and  to  Implement  effective 
water  pollution  control  abatement,  can  we 
guarantee  tlie  citizens  of  this  Nation  that 
there  wll  be  an  adequate  supply  of  water  of 
needed  quality  in  the  future.  The  answer 
lies  In  the  effective  use  and  reuse  of  water, 
and  that  cannot  be  achieved  without  sincere 
cooperation  between  government  and  Indus- 
try, from  the  Nation's  CapiUil  to  every  County 
Courthouse,  and  from  monstrously  large  in- 
dustries to  small  plants. 

When  one  realizes  that  by  the  year  2000 
we  win  have  a  water  supply  need  of  1000 
billion  gallons  dally,  I  repeat  — 1,000  billion 
gallons  dally,  and  that  there  are  only  650 
billion  gallons  now  available  daily,  then  it 
becomes  strikingly  apparent  that  this  will 
neces.sltate  water  reuse.  Ohloan.-?  must  be 
fully  aware  of  the  necessity  for  water  reuse. 
Inasmuch  as  wat«r  from  the  Ohio  River  is 
vised  3  7  times  as  the  river  winds  Its  1,000 
mile  course.  A  program  to  provide  sufficient 
clean  water  Is  the  only  way  to  meet  these 
drmands. 

One  of  the  most  essential  elements  in  water 
Pollution  control  is  the  m.alntenance  of  wa- 
ter quality.  Its  many  intricacies  have  been 
the  svtbject  of  heated  debate  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Congress  for  many  years.  It  will 
continue  to  be  the  one  overriding  issue  in 
water  pollution  control  legislation  for  some 
yi'.irs  to  come. 

What  are  the  current  laws  regarding  water 
quality  criteria,  regtilatlons.  standards,  and 
(  lurol''  What  about  enforcement  of  such 
St  indards?  How  will  the  States  and  local 
t  v.ernments  be  affected"'  What  can  con- 
trrned  citizens  and  industries  do?  These 
..re  but  a  few  of  the  questions  with  which 
I  wish  to  concern  myself  today  as  I  discuss 
water  quality  control  and  enforcement  with 
you.  Before  we  examine  the  details  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1065,  a  desire  for  an 
understanding  of  some  provisions  of  which 
h.is  prompted  this  meeting  today,  it  might 
t>e  wise  to  first  briefly  examine  the  historical 
development  of  the  Federal  water  pollution 
control  program  in  general  and  water  quality 
in  particular 

WATTR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT  OF  194  8 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1948, 
xjionsored  by  Senators  Robert  Taft  and  Alben 
Hirkley.  represented  a  significant  break- 
■::rough  In  terms  of  national  recognition  of 
the  problem.    The  theme  of  the  legislation 


was   that   pollution   was   primarily   a   health 
problem    t>est    dealt    with    at    a    local    level 

THE    11)56  CONTBOL  ACT FIRST  GRANTS 

Congress  took  a  longer  legislative  step  in 
1956  with  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  better  known 
as  Public  Law  660,  The  major  Innovation 
of  the  1956  legislation  was  the  provision  for 
grants-in-aid  to  help  local  commtinitles 
build  sewage  treatment  works  Although 
the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  1956  Act 
allowed  the  Federal  government  to  pursue 
with  more  authority  the  pollutors  of  inter- 
state waters,  they  were  regarded  by  niost  as 
being  modest  However,  this  section  did 
mark  the  entering  wedge  of  what  some  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  vital  part  of  an  effec- 
tive water  pollution  control  program,  namely, 
Federal  sanctions. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  probably  recall  the 
provisions  of  the  1956  Act  respective  to  water 
quality  control,  but  let  me  refresh  your 
memories  briefly.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  1956  Act,  when  the  Surgeon  General  had 
"reason  to  believe"  pollution  of  interstate 
waters  was  occurring,  he  could  call  a  con- 
ference of  ofBclals  either  in  the  State  or 
States  of  origin  or  in  the  State  or  Slates 
being  affected.  After  the  conference,  the 
Surgeon  General  could  recommend  remedial 
action;  and  if  no  such  action  occurred  within 
six  months  after  the  Surgeon  General  s  rec- 
ommendations were  made,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  could  call  a 
public  hearing  in  the  State  or  States  of 
pollution  origin.  Remedial  action  could  be 
called  for  by  the  Secretary  after  the  hearings 
and  the  pollutor  given  six  months  to  effect 
such  action.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  no 
action  had  been  taken,  the  Secretary,  upon 
request  from  the  offending  State  could  re- 
quest t!ie  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
Stales    to   bring   suit    against    the    offender. 

FEDERAL    VERSFS    LOCAL    RESPONSIBILrrT 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  In  1959.  the  Secretary  of 
HEW,  Arthur  S  Flemming.  appearing  as  the 
principal  Administration  witness,  look  the 
position  that  the  Federal  government  should 
pursue  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
1956  Act  and  should  engage  in  the  research 
and  other  activities  embodied  m  the  pro- 
gram. As  you  know,  legislation  in  the  86lh 
Congress.  1959-60.  was  vetoed  by  President 
Eisenhower  because  of  his  objections  to 
the  substantial  expansion  of  the  Federal 
grants-in-aid  program  of  the  1956  Act  which 
was  called  for  In  the  legislation.  In  his  veto 
messiige.  President  Eisenhower  stressed  that 
water  pollution  was  primarily  a  local  re- 
sponsibility and  that  the  budget  could  not 
l>e  balanced  by  continually  expanding  Fed- 
eral programs,  i.e..  the  grant  provisions  of 
the  Act.  TTie  veto  was  sustained,  despite 
the  substantial  Democratic  majority  In  the 
Congress  that  year 

THE    1961     AMENDMENTS 

In  1961  Congress  enacted  legislation  which 
amended  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  increase  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations for  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment works,  to  encourage  Joint  projects,  to 
raise  the  dollar  ceiling  limitation  for  a  single 
project,  and  to  set  a  dollar  ceiling  limita- 
tion on  Joint  projects.  The  Secretary  of 
HEW,  rather  than  the  Surgeon  General,  was 
given  responsibility  for  the  program. 

Ten  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  filed  a  strong 
minority  rep)ort  on  the  reported  bill  register- 
ing our  approval  of  many  of  its  provisions. 

The  main  discord  between  the  House  ver- 
sion and  the  Senate  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  1961  Act  lay  in  the 
enforcement  provisions.  What  happened,  of 
course.    Is    well    known.    The    Senate    con- 


ferees rejected  the  House  provision  giving 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  the  power  to  issue 
orders  for  abatement,  and  the  Conference 
substitute  provided  that  if  pollution  were 
not  abated  within  the  specified  time  in  the 
notice  following  the  public  hearing,  the  Sec- 
retarj-  of  HEW  could  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  bring  suit  to 
secure  abatement  in  cases  of  interstate  pollu- 
tion. In  the  case  of  intrastate  pollution,  he 
could  ask  for  a  suit  only  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  State  mvolved, 

The  1961  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  were  the  cul- 
mination of  the  developments  toward 
amending  the  1956  Act  which  had  begun  as 
early  as  1958. 

The  Congress  realized,  however,  that  it 
would  take  a-^greater  effort  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  on  the  part  of  industry. 
agriculture,  conserviitionists,  civic  and  vol- 
untary organizations,  and  individual  citizens 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  monumental  prob- 
lems of  water  pollution.  It  is  imperative, 
liowever.  that  the  State  and  local  govern- 
meruts  and  non-governmental  entities  take 
the  lead  in  abating  water  pollution,  Itiis  is 
the  only  effective  means  by  which  we  can 
prevent  encroachments  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Into  the  prerogatives  of  the  State 
and  local  governments  in  controlling  water 
pollution. 

With  the  thought  in  mind  that  additional 
water  pollution  control  legislation  was 
needed  on  a  national  level,  many  bills  were 
Introduced  last  year  to  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral   water   p>ollution   control    program. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution control  Act  which  was  eventually 
acted  u;>on  by  Ixith  Houses  of  Congress  w;is 
S.  4.  introduced  by  SenaUar  Edmund  MrsKiE 
of  Maine,  and  known  as  the  "Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965  "  This  bill  passed  the  .Senate  in 
an  extremely  strong  form  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  ex- 
pressed similar  views,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  section  on  water  quality  standards 
applicable  to  interstate  waters  and  portions 
tliereof. 

Let  me  say  from  the  outset  I  da  be- 
lieve that  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
as  finally  drafted  on  a  bipartisan  basis  is. 
by"  and  large,  a  constructive  and  effective 
piece  of  legislation  Briefly,  it  provided  for 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  through  which  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  was  to  administer  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended.  It  created  the  position  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
assist  the  Secretary  in  supervising  and  di- 
recting tlie  head  of  the  new  Administration 
as  well  as  the  administration  of  all  other 
departm.ental  functions  involving  water  pol- 
lution. It  authorized  research  and  develop- 
ment grants  to  demonstrate  new  or  im- 
proved methods  to  eradicate  the  problems 
of  water  pollution  caused  by  overflow  of 
storm  sewers  or  combined  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewers  The  1965  Act  provided  for  a 
substantial  enlargement  of  the  grant  pro- 
gram for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works,  and  it  doubled  the  dollar  ceiliii? 
limitation  on  grants  for  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works  for  an  individual 
project    or    a    Joint    project. 

Under  the  1965  Act,  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967  were  increased  from  tlOO  to  $150 
million,  of  which  9100  million  is  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  States  under  the  formulr  of  the 
existing  law.  b.ased  on  pcpulation  and  in- 
come, and  all  amounts  appropriated  in  ex- 
cess of  $100  million  are  to  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  population  alone.  Project 
grants  above  the  dollar  ceiling  limitations 
may  be  made  from  the  latter  allotment  If 
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the  SUte  matches  the  full  Federal  contribu- 
tion made  to  all  projects  from  this  Increasj 
in  annual  allotment.  The  law  further  per- 
mits the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  In- 
crease the  basic  grant  by  an  additional  ten 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant  if  th ; 
project  conforms  to  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  a  metropolitan  area.  But  when  the  Sen- 
ate passed  bill  lay  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  consideratior , 
all  was  not  so  well. 

REORC.\N1ZATION   INTO   INTERIOR 

Although  last  year's  Act.  as  all  other  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  continued  the  progran 
through  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Presidents  Reorganizatioi 
Plan  Number  Two  of  1966,  which  transferred 
the  program  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
effective  as  of  May  10.  1966,  necessitates  our 
discussion  today  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal 
water  pollution  control  program  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlo-. 
I  will  make  all  references  to  last  year's  A(  t 
and  the  law.  as  amended.  In  that  context 

WATER   STAKDARDS 

The  provisions  of  last  year's  Act  which 
were  the  most  controversial  when  the  leglf - 
latlon  was  before  the  Congress  was  the  sec- 
tion whlcb  would  have  given  the  Secretary 
authority  to  prepare  regulations  setting  fort  i 
standards  of  water  quality  to  be  applicable  to 
all  interstate  waters  and  portions  thereof  and 
to  promulgate  standards  pursuant  thereto. 
It  is  the  reciuiremenus  of  the  language  whi<  h 
finally  evolved  from  this  section  which  h.is 
prompted  this  meeting  today.  The  provision, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  would  have  given  tie 
Secretary  complete  power  to  control  the  use 
of  waters  of  practically  every  stream  in  the 
Nation  from  the  Ohio  River  to  your  neighbor- 
hood creek,  which  to  a  very  large  and  reali;- 
tlc  extent  would.  In  fact,  have  given  the  Se  ;- 
retiiry  control  over  the  use  of  the  lands  a<l- 
Jacent  to  all  such  streams.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  would  have  been  to  establish  the 
Secretary  as  a  nationwide  "zoning  Czar  "  ovr 
waters  and  adjacent  lands. 

Members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  were  strongly  opposed  to  such  »  far- 
reaching  provision.  The  Cnmmittee-rbted  to 
strike  this  controversial  and  unwise  provi- 
sion. The  Committee  Inserted  in  lieu  of  the 
Senate  version  a  provision  that  each  State  in 
order  to  receive  funds  under  the  Act  must 
have  filed  within  90  davs  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Act  ( October  2.  1965 1  a  let- 
ter of  Intent  with  the  Secretary  that  the 
State  would  establish  water  quality  criteria 
applicable  to  interstate  waters  on  or  before 
June  ;J0.  1967.  I  think  that  all  of  you  would 
agree  that  the  House  version  was  a  much 
more  reasonable  one  than  either  the  Senate's 
or  the  one  which  eventually  became  law.  The 
legislation,  as  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee, was  sent  to  the  Floor  of  the  House 
where  It  was  passed  without  a  single  "nay  ' 
vote. 

Obviously,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  standards 
of  water  quality  are  desirable,  but  efforts 
should  be  made  first  to  obtain  the  establish- 
ment of  such  standards  or  criteria  by  the 
State  and  local  governments  which  are  most 
familiar  with  all  aspects  of  the  matter  In  a 
given  locality.  Including  the  economic  im- 
pact of  the  standards  to  be  established  and 
enforced.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  and  enforce  standards,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  States,  would  obviously  d.s- 
courage  the  State  and  local  governments 
from  developing  their  own  plans  and  stand- 
ards for  water  quality.  It  was  the  desire  and 
the  need  to  bring  the  States  into  the  fli'ld 
of  water  pollution  control  that  other  p:o- 
vislons  were  Included  In  the  bill. 

This  desire  to  have  the  States  adopt  wa  ,er 
quality  criteria  applicable  to  Interstate 
waters  or  portions  thereof  within  such  Stales 
and  a  plan  to  Implement  and  enforce  sich 
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criteria  is  the  very  reason  that  you  are  gath- 
ered here  today. 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  disagreement  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  bill 
was  submitted  to  a  Conference  to  have  the 
disagreement.s  worked  out.  What  came  out 
of  this  Conference  wa.s  the  legislative  lan- 
guage which  became  public  law.  The  water 
quality  standard  provision  reported  by  the 
Conference  was  the  best  compromise  that 
could  be  obtained. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  STANDARDS 

I  want  to  discuss  the  1965  Act  as  It  per- 
tains to  water  quality  standards  In  more 
deuall.  Inasmuch  as  It  Is  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  four  meeting  and  because  It  Is  com- 
plex legislation. 

The  new  law  provides  that  If  the  Governor 
of  a  State  or  a  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  files  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act  a  letter  of  Intent 
that  such  a  State,  after  public  hearings,  will 
before  June  30.  1967.  adopt  water  quality 
criteria  applicable  to  Interstate  waters  and 
portions  thereof  within  such  State  and  a  plan 
to  implement  and  enforce  such  criteria  and  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  criteria 
and  plan  are  consLstent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  then  such  criteria  and  plan  will 
thereafter  be  the  water  quality  standards  ap- 
plicable to  those  Interstate  waters  and  por- 
tions thereof.  If  State  control  Is  to  be  pre- 
served here  In  the  Buckeye  State,  the  cri- 
teria and  a  plan  must  be  submitted  by  Ohio 
by  June  30.  1967.  and  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  * 

The  1965  Act  provides  further,  however, 
that  If  a  State  does  not  file  a  letter  of  Intent 
to  establish  water  quality  standards  under 
the  provisions  which  I  have  Just  discussed, 
or  If  the  Secretary  or  Governor  of  any  af- 
fected State  wants  a  revision  of  the  stand- 
ards, then  the  Secretary  may.  after  having 
had  a  conference  of  representatives  of  ap- 
propriate Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
interstate  agencies.  States,  municipalities, 
and  affected  indtistrles.  prepare  and  publish 
regtilations  setting  forth  standards  of  water 
quality  to  be  applicable  to  interstate  wa- 
ters or  portions  thereof  The  Secretary  may 
promulgate  standards  six  months  after  the 
date  he  publishes  his  regulations,  unless 
within  that  [)eriod  the  State  has  adopted 
water  qu.ality  standards  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  to  be  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  welfare,  the 
enhancement  of  water  quality,  and  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  Act  or  unless  a  petition 
for  a  public  hearing  had  been  filed  under 
other  provisions  of   the  Act. 

If  the  Governor  of  any  State  affected  by 
the  standards,  petitions  the  Secretary  for  a 
hearing  at  any  time  after  the  regulations 
have  been  published  nnd  prior  to  thirty  days 
after  standards  have  been  promulgated,  the 
Secretary  Is  required  to  call  a  public  hear- 
ing. This  public  hearing  is  to  be  held  In 
or  near  one  or  more  of  the  places  where  the 
standards  will  take  effect  and  Is  to  be  before 
a  hearing  board  con.sisting  of  at  least  Ave 
persons.  The  members  of  the  hearing  board 
are  to  be  apixUnted  by  the  Secretary;  how- 
ever, each  affected  State  may  select  one  mem- 
ber and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
other  affected  agencies  may  each  select  one 
member.  There  Is  a  further  restriction  that 
at  lea«t  a  malority  of  the  hearing  board  must 
be  persons  other  than  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  House 
Conferees  in  their  committee  report  stated 
th.u  ihpy  expected  the  Secretary  to  appoint 
at  least  one  public  member  of  each  hearing 
board  wlio  will  be  from  the  area  to  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  standards.  The  House 
Conferees  also  intend  that  the  Secretary  in 
apiK>lntlng  hearing  boards  will  Insure  a 
proper  balance  between  all  effected  parties. 

HOUSE    CONFEREES    INSIST    ON    STATES    BIGHTS 

Notice  Of  the  public  hearing  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  iCeglster  and  Is  to  be 


given  to  the  State  water  pollution  agencies. 
interstate  agencies,  and  municipalities  in- 
volved at  least  30  days  before  the  hearing. 
After  the  evidence  has  been  presented  and  on 
the  biisls  tliereo:"  the  hearing  board  Is  re- 
quired to  make  findings  as  to  whether  the 
Secretary's  standards  should  be  approved 
or  modified,  and  to  transmit  its  findings  to 
the  Secretary.  If  the  hearing  board  approves 
the  standards  as  published  or  promulgated, 
they  take  effect  when  the  Secretary  receives 
the  hearing  tn-Kird's  recommendations.  If 
modllicattons  are  recommended,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  required  '.o  promulgate  revised  regu- 
lations setting  forth  standards  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations,  and  these 
revised  regulations  will  take  effect  Immedi- 
ately upon  their  promulgation. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  discharge  of 
matter  into  interstate  waters  or  portions 
thereof  which  reduce  their  quality  below 
the  applicable  standard,  whether  the  matter 
Is  discharged  directly  into  the  waters  or 
reaches  the  waters  after  discharging  into 
tributaries  thereof.  Is  subject  to  abate- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  However,  before  abatement 
Is  Initiated,  the  Secretary  Is  required  to 
notify  the  violators  and  other  Interested 
parties  of  the  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards and  at  least  180  days  must  elapse  eg 
that  there  may  be  voluntary  compliance. 
Tlie  House  Conferees  stated  in  the  Confer- 
ence Report  on  the  legislation  that  during 
such  period  the  Secretary  should  afford  an 
opp<Jrtunlty  for  an  informal  hearing  before 
himself  or  such  hearing  officer  or  board  as 
he  may  appoint  relative  to  the  alleged  viola- 
tion of  standards,  upon  the  request  of  any 
affected  suite,  alleged  violator,  or  other  In- 
terested party,  so  that  if  possible  there  can 
be  voluntary  agreement  reached  during  this 
period,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for 
suit. 

In  any  suit  brought  to  secure  abatement  of 
pollution  the  court  is  required  to  receive  in 
evidence  a  transcript  of  the  conference  and 
hearing,  the  recommendations  of  the  confer- 
ence and  the  hearing  board,  the  recommen- 
dation and  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  and  such  additional  evidence  in- 
cluding "that  related  to  t!ie  alleged  violation 
of  the  standards  as  the  court  deems  necessary 
to  a  complete  review  of  the  standards  as  well 
as  a  determination  of  all  other  issues  relating 
to  the  alleged  violation.  The  court  is  given 
jurisdiction  to  enter  whatever  Judgment  and 
orders  the  public  Interest  and  equities  of  the 
case  may  require  after  having  given  due  con- 
sideraUon  to  the  practicability  and  to  the 
physical  and  economic  feasibility  of  comply- 
ing with  the  applicable  standards  The  ex- 
isting enforcement  procedures  in  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  consisting  of 
three  stages,  conference,  public  he.iirlngs,  and 
court  action,  will  continue  to  be  applicable 
for  enforcing  the  abatement  of  pollution 
which  endangers  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons 

The  Act  requires  standards  of  water  qual- 
ity established  pursuant  to  the  Act  to  be 
siich  as  U>  protect  the  ptibllc  health  or  wel- 
fare enhance  water  quality  and  generally  to 
serve  the  purpcMC  of  the  Act.  In  establishing 
such  standards  the  Secretary,  hearing  board, 
or  State,  as  the  case  may  be.  is  required  to 
take  into  consideration  their  use  and  value 
for  water  supply,  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreation,  agriculture,  industrial. 
and  other  legitimate  uses. 

In  connection  with  such  procedures  the 
Act  prohibits  any  wltnes.ses  or  other  person 
from  being  required  to  divulge  In  connection 
with  any  heari.ig  any  trade  secrets  or  secret 
processes.  This  was  Insisted  upon  by  the 
Minority. 

As  you  can  readily  see,  the  1065  Act  is  the 
most  far-reaching  proposal  concerning  water 
quality  standards  which  has  ever  been  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  .States. 


HOW   1985  ACT  IS  WORKING 

How  Is  the  program  working?  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  new  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  now  under  the  su- 
pprvlsion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
that  some  36  States,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  have  already  filed  with  the 
Secretary  a  letter  stating  their  Intent  to 
adopt  water  quality  criteria  applicable  to 
interstate  waters  and  portions  thereof  within 
their  respective  Stale  and  to  adopt  a  plan 
to  implement  and  enforce  such  criteria  This 
IS  an  encouraging  number  of  States,  indeed. 
inasmuch  as  the  remaining  15  States  still 
have  until  October  2  of  this  year  to  file  such 
a  letter  of  Intent  I  understand  that  your 
Slate  of  Ohio  was  one  of  the  first  five  States 
m  the  Nation  to  submit  such  a  letter  of  in- 
tent, which  Is  Indeed  commendable. 

It  is  further  my  understanding  that  the 
m.ijority  of  the  responses  received  from  the 
v.irious  States  have  been  from  the  Governors 
U.emselves.  rather  than  the  State  water  pol- 
lu'ion  control  agency,  which  may  be  an  en- 
c  iraglng  indication  of  the  concern  of  the 
f'.ites  over  developing  their  own  criteria  and 
prvigrams  to  control  water  pollution.  Strong. 
b.;  realistic.  State  progr;uns  will  invalidate 
ai.y  claims  by  the  Federal  government  tliat 
tr.o  states  are  not  doing  their  share  In  con- 
trolling water  pollution. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  l.ssued  guidelines  for  establishing 
»•..'. >^r  quality  standards  for  Interstate  waters 
liiider  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Quality 
.\i-'.  of  1965.  The  guidelines  were  isstied  to 
u.v;ist  the  States  in  the  de\elopment  of  the 
reciuired  water  quality  criteria  and  the  plan 
;  I.-  tlie  Implementation  and  enforcement 
•l.'reof.and  to  delineate  factors  which  will  be 
r  iiiiidered  in  the  Secretary's  determination 
.f  whether  the  criteria  and  plan  are  con- 
-.^•pnt  with  the  purposes  of  the  .^ct  In  ad- 
d;t;')n  to  the  guidelines  In  the  Act,  some 
ixelve  policy  guidelines  are  given  In  the 
icrex.iiy's  release. 

r.ifortunately,  there  is  not  time  here  today 
:.)  'liscu.ss  the  policy  gtildelines  Issued  by  the 
.-;.'  rotary,  but  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be 
r  iviTcd  in  other  sessions  of  your  conference. 
OtiViously,  the  provisions  of  the  Water 
Qa,.;,iy  Act  of  19C5  must  be  complied  with. 
V.hiit  we  all  must  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
tl.e  interests  of  all  adected  individuals,  gov- 
erning bodies,  and  Industries  are  accurately 
reprp'jcnted  and  given  a  fair  airing.  If  we 
P1..1CI  satisfactory  programs  on  State  levels. 
:!:ere  will  be  no  need  to  resort  to  Federal 
re;  ilations  and  standards. 

NEW    PROPO.SALS    FOR    LEGISLATION 

Tliere  are  proposals  before  the  Congress 
winch.  If  enacted,  would  contribute  more 
substantially  to  the  abatement  of  water 
pollution  from  Industrial  sources  than  the 
present  or  proposed  procedures  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  The  application  of  Federal 
reiiiiations  is  a  negative  response  to  a  posi- 
tive need  Proposals  to  encourace  industry 
:■'<  prevent  water  pollution  by  allowing  the 
■  .St  of  treatment  works  for  the  abatement  of 
Mre.im  pollution  to  be  amortized  at  an  ac- 
tclerated  rate  for  income  tax  pur|X)ses  are 
p.'e'orable.  In  my  opinion,  to  continuing 
(  ;  ilation  of  Federal  expenditure  and  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

On  March  15th  of  this  year.  I  lr.trf>duced  a 
''1  H.R  13616.  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  such  a  tax 
!r;rentive  to  Industry  for  the  construction  of 
Waste  treatment  works.  Under  the  provi- 
.^l:Jns  of  my  bill,  every  person,  at  his  election. 
Would  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  with  respect 
'0  the  amortization  of  the  adjusted  basis  of 
iny  treatment  work  over  a  period  of  five 
years  In  this  context,  treatment  work 
means  any  facility.  land,  building,  m.achln- 
•"ty  or  equipment,  or  any  part  thereof,  used 
to  control  water  pollution  by  removing,  alter- 
"•?,  or  disposing  of  wastes  from  any  type  of 
niauufacturlng  process.  Including  the  neces- 


sary Intercepting  sewers.  oijfifaU  sewers, 
ptimplng.  power,  and  other  eouipment.  and 
their  appurtenances  I  understand  that  the 
concept  embodied  in  my  b>K  of  accelerated 
depreciation  of  capital  assets  would  probably 
be  much  more  palatable  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  than  to  consider  such  ex- 
penditures, wh-.ch  in  fact  are  capital  expen- 
ditures, as  ordinary  expenses  that  could  be 
fully  deducted  in  the  year  incurred  or  spread 
over  a  number  of  years  at  the  option  of  the 
taxpayer,  as  many  bills  before  that  Commit- 
tee would  do 

I  think  proposals,  like  mine,  are  a  much 
more  constructive  way  to  prevent  Industrial 
pollution  of  our  waters  without  being  detri- 
mental to  the  Industries  themselves  than 
any.  If  not  most,  of  the  proposals  which  have 
come  from  the  Administration, 

One  thing  remains  abundantly  clear.  The 
Johnson  Administration  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  are  striving  to  exercise  complete 
control  over  the  waters  of  the  Nation,  What 
we  must  do  is  to  see  that  the  States  adopt 
satisfactory  programs  and  implement  and 
enforce  those  progrrmis  to  pfevent  further 
encroachments  by  the  Federal  government. 

Already,  there  are  many  bills  before  the 
Congress  to  smend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  and  to  set  up  new  Federal 
water  pollution  control  programs  Many  of 
ihe.se  bills  call  for  even  stronger  standards 
and  Federal  authority  to  control  pollution. 
I  feel  that  it  is  unwise  at  this  time  to  change 
the  existing  law  as  It  pertains  to  water  qual- 
ity standards,  if  such  changes  would  result 
in  more  Federal  control.  I  suggest  that  It  Is 
very  unwise  for  anyone  to  suggest  amending 
the  existing  water  quality  standard  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  when  the  regulation  under 
present  law  will  not  go  Into  effect  until 
June  30.  1967. 

Next  week,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  House  Committee  on  P\iblic 
Works  begins  public  hearings  on  pending 
legislation" to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  and  to  establish  other 
Federal  water  {xjllution  control  programs. 
T^ere  are  no  les«  than  forty  bills  on  water 
pollution  control  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee  for  consideration  this  Session.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  any  legislation  enacted 
this  yeai-  will  be  realistic,  and  I  for  one  will 
work  for  palatable  legislation. 

Your  meeting  here  today  Is  indeed  praise- 
worthy. It  is  encouraging  to  see  representa- 
tives of  various  interests  meeting  to  learn 
at>out  the  water  pollution  control  program 
and  how  it  affects  them,  directly  and  In- 
directly. I  hope  your  efTorts  are  successful, 
and  I  hope  that  the  State  of  Ohio  is  per- 
mitted to  establish  Its  own  water  quality 
standards  and  to  carry  out  its  own  clean 
water  program. 


other  body  to  eliminate  the  present  pro- 
pram  and  not  reinauKurate  another  un- 
til a  complete  reassessment  of  its  value 
had  been  made.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
thissliould  be  done 


FOREIGN  AID  REASSESSMENT 

Mr  DA\t;S  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  z\<k  unanimous  conserit  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  H.^rvey) 
may  extend  hi.';  remarks  at  thi5  point 
in  the  Rkcord  and  include  extraneous 
m.itter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  expect  to  vote  "No  on  H  R.  15750 
unless  it  is  amended  to  limit  its  extension 
to  1  year  aiid  the  amount  authorized  is 
also  reduced.  We  have  continued  this 
program  of  foreign  aid  over  a  period  of 
years  in  an  inefficient  manner.  It  has 
not  won  friends  for  us  nor  have  the 
funds  been  effectively  utilized.  Last 
year  there  was  much  sentiment  in  the 


A  DOCTOR  WRITES  HIS  PATIENTS 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  AshbrookI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Recced  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
two  fine  doctors  wrote  to  their  patients 
repardtns  the  advent  of  medicare  and  its 
coverage.  They  ver>'  succinctly  pointed 
out  what  it  would  do  and  what  it  would 
not  do.  There  is  a  great  misunder- 
standing regarding  medicare  arid  many 
liberal  spokesmen  make  it  api>ear  that 
the  new  and  costly  program  will  wipe 
disease  oiT  the  face  of  the  map  by  virtual 
push  button  conti-ol. 

Dr.  James  Joseph  Hughes  and  Thomas 
Michael  Hughes  very  ably  put  the  whole 
matter  in  its  pi-oper  pei-spcctive  in  the 
following  letter: 

COLtiMBtrs,   Ohio,   July   1     1966. 
To  all  our  pafients: 

Now  t^at  medicare  Is  l^w  we  feel  that 
you  should  know  exactly  where  we  stand. 
We  are  not  sure  as  to  what  kind  of  law  it  ■ 
Is — lawyers  tell  us  that  it  Is  1.000  pages 
long;  we  do  know  that  the  government  has 
issued  two  t>ooks  of  Instructions  and  these 
are  frightening.  We  need  to  remember  that 
the  law  was  supposedly  enacted  to  subsidizs 
those  over  65  (at  present)  and  not  to  con- 
trol the  professional  service. 

Our  policy  has  always  been  to  provide  the 
best  medical  service  possible  to  all  our  pa- 
tients. This  policy  will  not  be  changed  by 
medicare. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you  if  you  are 
over  65  or  have  someone  in  your  family  who 
is? 

1,  You  will  need  no  "medicare  card"  to 
see  either  doctor;  you  have  not  needed  this 
in  the  past.  Ycur  only  "eligibility  require- 
ment"  is  tliat  you  need  our  service:  this  has 
iDcen  the  only  "eligibility  requirement'  in 
the  past  and  the  only  limits  on  our  practice 
have  been  the  limits  of  time  and  space. 

2,  We  will  continue  to  bill  you  as  we  have 
in  the  past.  We  will  look  to  you  for  payment 
of  fees,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past;  we  will 
not  u.se  nor  accept  assignments  under  "Part 
B  beciiuse  then  our  obligation  would  no 
longer  be  to  you  but  to  a  third  party,  tlie 
government  or  the  insurance  carrier. 

3,  We  will  furnish  you,  and  you  alone. 
with  the  necessary  medical  information  so 
that  ;you  can  seek  reimbursement  from 
whatever  source  you  choose;  this  is  lawful. 
Tills  information  will  be  on  our  own  forms. 
rather  than  on  any  government  or  insurance 
company  forms;  the  forms  we  plan  to  use  are 
furnished  by  the  Ohio  Su.te  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. This  is  done  to  limit  the  f>aper 
work,  ■the  red  tape";  it  is  done  in  order  to 
prevent  the  paper  work  from  taking  over  the 
physician's  time.  We  feel  that  the  physi- 
cian's time  siiould  be  devoted  to  patient 
service  rather  than  to  paper  service. 

4,  If  you  are  eligible  for  medicare  and  need 
hospitalization  we  will  continue  the  current 
practice  of  signing  your  hospital  chart,  thus 
indicating  that  you  need  to  be  In  the 
hospital . 
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In  Rumniary.  we  will  continue  to  pro-'ide 
professional  medical  service  rather  than  po- 
litical medical  service — we  are  not  trained 
la  the  latter.  And  it  Is  for  that  reason  that 
v.e  will  continue  to  provide  medical  ser\lce. 
CB  we  can.  to  you;  and  that  we  will  continue 
to  loolc  to  you  for  our  fees.  You  can  then 
look  to  anyone  you  choose  for  reimburse- 
ment— the  law  provides  for  this! 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  only  com- 
pulsory feature  of  medicare  Is  the  obliga  Ion 
to  pay  the  taxes — an  obligation  on  all  :nx- 
payers! 

James  Joseph  Hughes,  M.D. 
Thomas  Michael  Hcches.  M.13. 


UNUSUAL  "ARMY"  OF  INTERLOCK- 
ING CORPORATIONS  ENGAGES  IN 
THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
m  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day placing  in  the  Record  the  fourth  and 
fifth  in  a  series  of  six  articles  which  have 
been  published  in  recent  editions  of  the 
St  PctersburK  Times.  These  articles 
brinsf  to  lisht  further  irregularities  in  the 
administration  of  the  war  on  poverty  on 
the  west  coast  of  Florida.  Part  1  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  of  July  12  at  page 
1,5362  and  part  2  appeared  in  the  Record 
of  July  13  at  page  15484. 
Some  Migrant  Money  Used  for  Unexpected 
Bills 

(Editor's  Note. — Times  staff  writers  Jack 
Nease  and  Bette  Orsinl  today  continue  their 
Inquiry  into  the  way  war-on-poverty  fands 
are  being  spent  by  organizations  commanded 
by  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Hardeman.  So  far  they 
have  been  denied  Inspection  of  recorcs  of 
programs  supported  wholly  by  public  f.inds 
and  denied  knowledge  of  the  true  ownership 
of  land  leased  by  these  organizations  with 
public  funds.  Today  they  write  about  iiome 
curious  expenditures  in  the  VISTA  progr  im  ) 

(Fourth  of  a  series  by  Bette  Orsinl  and  Jack 
Nease)  • 

Some  of  the  more  than  $600,000  in  fe<leral 
funds  spent  by  the  Community  Action  Fund 
(CAF)  to  help  migrant  farm  workers  In  the 
p;i.st  12  months  has  been  used  for  unex- 
pected purposes. 

Some  $20,000  to  $25,000  of  the  money  was 
used,  for  example,  to  rent  automobilei  for 
Volunteers  In  Service  To  .America  (VIIiTA) 
a.'i.signed  tii  work  with  the  migrants. 

Thomas  P  Hardeman,  CAF  president,  says 
he  wa.s  told  last  year  that  the  money  v-ovild 
be  remibursed  by  the  VISTA  office  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Now,  he  says,  VISTA  offlclals  will  not  repay 
CAF  for  the  expense  and  It  will  have  X)  be 
absorbed    by    the   migrant   program. 

The  VI.ST.A  car  rentals  are  Included  ii  the 
$51  956  in  travel  expenses  reported  by  CAP 
in  a  recent  tabulation.  Nowhere  In  CAP 
records  made  available  to  The  Times  are  the 
volunteer  car  rentals  listed  separately. 

The  $20,000  to  $25  000  estimate  was  made 
by  a  bookkeeper  for  CAF. 

Some  volunteers  apparently  traveled  quite 
a  bit  during  ther  work  with  Florida  farm 
workers. 

One  rental  car  assigned  to  a  VISTA  was 
driven  9,126  miles  between  Aug.  9  and  Dec, 
1.  1965.     The  bill  came  to  $1,392. 


Another  volunteer's  rental  car  wa.s  driven 
6.664  miles  during  the  .same  period,  and  an- 
other volunteer  drove  a  rental  car  2.148  miles 
In  a  16-day  period. 

CAP  paid  both  dally  fees  and  mileage 
charges  for  the  cars.  The  practice  was 
stopped  this  month,  one  official  said. 

Hardeman  refused  to  name  the  official  In 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
who  approved   the  car  rentals. 

Several  other  expense  items  in  the  migrant 
program,  and  a  related  Community  Service 
Foundation  (CSF)  VISTA  training  program, 
aren't  what  they  seem  at  first  glance. 

CSF  records,  for  example  show  payments  to 
Bob  Fellows,  a  former  Tampa  newsman,  as  a 
.$75- a -day  "consultant." 

Hardeman  said  Fellows  was  really  paid  for 
taking  pictures. 

Fellows  was  paid  $300  on  Aug.  10,  1965,  for 
fovir  days  of  "consulting"  and  $375  Aug.  31. 
f'^r  five  days. 

Hardeman  and  a  Tampa  attorney  afBllated 
with  the  migrant  program  have  been  paid 
as  con.sultants  to  the  program  also,  although 
total  amounts  received  by  them  are  rela- 
tively small. 

CSF  records  show  Hardeman  received  a  $50 
check  Sept.  16  as  a  consulting  fee  for  work 
done  June   13.    1965. 

Howard  Garrett,  a  Tamt>a  attorney  who  Is 
secretary-treasurer  of  CAP  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  newly-formed  Migrant  Legal 
.Service,'?  Inc  ( MLS  > .  has  received  at  least 
$660  from  the  H.irdeman  groups 

Early  In  the  program  Garrett  was  paid  $100 
for  two  days  consultation  and  $32  for  two 
days  per  diem  from  CSF  migrant  funds.  Both 
checks  are  dated  July  2.  1965.  Another  $25 
was  paid  to  prepare  a  lease 

Later,  when  the  migrant  program  was 
shifted  to  CAF.  Garrett's  l,iw  firm  was  paid  a 
$175  consulting  fee  Nov.  3.  1965.  and  $281.25 
ffir  "con.sultant  service"  April  21.  1965. 

Ciarrptt  has  also  heen  paid  .'is  a  $50-a-day 
lecturer  in  the  CSF  VISTA  training  program, 
but  records  for  this  program  past  Oct.  1,  1965, 
are  secret. 

So  are  records  showing  the  full  amount  of 
rent  [>aid  the  HAS  Corporation,  which  lists 
Garrett  as  president,  for  rent  of  the  VISTA 
training  camp  south  of  Bradenton.  Garrett 
h.is  said  the  real  owners  of  the  camp  don't 
want  their  identity  known. 

JiLCk  Mansfield,  who  later  Joined  the  CSF 
staff  and  is  president  of  MLS,  also  received 
consulting  fees  early  in  the  program.  He  was 
paid  $200  for  two  days  consultation  and 
$129  44  for  plane  fare  and  per  diem  July  6. 

Mansfield  also  was  paid  $242  66  from  nu- 
grant  funds  March  10.  There  was  no  ex- 
planation of  the  payment  on  the  check. 

Miui.sflelds  current  salary  comes  from  the 
CSF  payroll,  which  handles  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram, but  he  received  a  check  for  $462  on 
March  18,  1966,  from  the  CAF  payroll  account. 

The  migrant  fund.s,  which  totaled  $623,568 
from  June  1965,  through  mid-May  1966,  was 
checked  by  a  federal  auditor  for  the  tir.st 
time  liist  week.  His  findings  have  not  been 
made  public. 

Peri(.xllc  auditing  of  the  CAP  funds  has 
been  done  by  Clearwater  CPA  Mildred  C. 
DeJane.  who  received  varying  amounts  for 
this  service.  She  also  received  $100  a  week 
to  audit  the  CSF  VISTA  books. 

CAF  also  employes  a  bookkeeper.  Walt 
Neiger,  to  post  accounts  but  Nelger  appears 
to  have  little  to  do  with  actual  accounting 
of  the  funds 

Real  control  of  the  federal  funds  handled 
by  CSF  and  CAF  Is  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Hazel  Ram.spy,  a  long-time  employe  of  CSF. 

Only  Mrs  Ramsey  signs  payroll  checks  for 
the  two  programs  Checks  for  other  ex- 
penditures in  the  migrant  program  require 
both  her  signature  and  that  of  Hardeman, 
but  in  many  cases  Hardeman's  signature  is 
put  on  with  a  rubber  stamp. 

According  to  available  records.  Mrs.  Ram- 
sey was  being  paid  $137  50  a  week  last  July, 


received  a  $300  bonus  early  In  Augu.it.  and  In 
late  August  began  receiving  $187  50  a  week 

When  reporters  first  asked  to  see  the 
VISTA  training  fiscal  records.  Hardeman  said 
Mrs.  Ramsey  had  taken  them  home  to  work 
on  during  her  vacation. 

Five  days  I.\ter.  but  before  Mrs.  Ramsey 
returned  to  work.  Hardeman  and  Mansfield 
produced  the  records  after  having  gone 
through  them  in  another  section  of  the  CAP 
office  suite. 

Reporters  discovered  the  record-slftlng 
process  when  they  went  to  ask  questions 
about  another  subject. 

Many  purchases  for  the  migrant  program 
were  made  from  rather  large  petty  cash  funds 
maintained   in  each  of   the  five  regions. 

One  regional  director  received  $1,798  in 
petty  cash  funds  during  a  five-month  period 
Some  regions  attempted  to  keep  petty  cash 
balances  of  $250  and  $300. 

The  OEO  has  since  ordered  CAP  to  reduce 
petty  cash  balance:^  to  $50. 

Some    CAP-CSP    Fitnos    AM.^ZINCLY 
Gymnastic 

(Fifth  of  a  series  by  Bette  Orsinl  and  Jac'K 
Nease ) 

(Editor's  Note. — Times  Staff  WTiter  Jack 
Nease  and  Bette  Orsinl  today  continue  their 
Inquiry  into  the  fiscal  affairs  of  a  $2.36- 
mlllion  complex  of  anti-poverty  operations 
run  by  Thomas  P.  Hardeman.  So  far  the 
reporters  have  been  denied  .access  to  records 
of  programs  supported  wholly  by  public 
funds  and  denied  knowledge  of  the  true 
ownership  of  land  leased  by  three  organiza- 
tions with  public  funds.  'Today  they  write 
about  some  interesting  gymnastics  with  pov- 
erty funds.) 

Poverty  funds  sometimes  go  through  some 
interesting  gymnastics  In  the  $2.36-mJlllon 
Community  Action  Fund-Community  Service 
Foundation  complex  operated  by  Thomas  P. 
Hardeman. 

Reporters  asking  to  see  fiscal  records  of  a 
$626,410  CAF  migrant  Program  arm  of  the 
complex  were  given  some  -  but  not  all — of 
the  accounts  to  examine. 

Tracing  one  tran.sactlon  to  its  source 
turned  up  a  separate  CAF  "administrative 
account."  It  contained  some  Interesting  no- 
tations. 

The  migrant  program  accountant  is  not 
permitted  access  to  the  account  and  says  he 
■■doesn't  a-sk  questions.  " 

"They  don't  tell  mc— and  I  don't  want  to 
know.  "  he  volunteered. 

The  account  w.us  Just  getting  started  when 
reporters  began   looking  at  the  records. 

It  appeared  to  have  been  set  up  primarily 
to  handle  an  expense  not  permitted  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Walt 
Nelger.  the  accountant,  said  some  of  the 
money  went  for  down  payment  on  a  mobile 
home  in  a  transaction  "under  no  condition 
allowable  by  OEO  " 

The  account  was  opened  March  24  with  a 
$200  deposit.  The  first  check  wa-s  for  $200 
a  week  later  to  George  Coble  and  John 
Adoni.'i.  The  records  contain  an  April  15 
note  signed  by  Coble  and  William  H.  John- 
son promising  to  pay  the  CAF  administra- 
tive account  $438    'In  replacement  of  a  loan  ' 

Another  prime  purpose  for  the  account 
according  to  Nelger's  information  was  to 
have  a  deix>sitory  to  receive  a  $514  91  "prof- 
it" the  Community  Action  Fund  realized  on 
a  sepiirate  $4.900  38  contract  with  the  fed- 
eral government  to  run  a  VISTA  trainlM? 
conference  in  St   Petersburgh  last  Decembtr 

The  OEO  paid  poverty  funds  to  CAF  at  the 
rate  of  $15.41  per  day  per  volunteer  for  tliree 
days  for  106  VISTA  volunteers. 

Conference  records  Indicate  a  consistent 
total  of  95  volunteers  attending  each  of  the 
three  days'  series  of  workshops  Some  drew 
an  attendance  as  low  as  half  a  dozen 
VISTA'S.  Newspaper  account*  in  the  confer- 
ence  file   list   an   attendance   of   101. 


At  any  rate  the  federal  government  paid 
for  106  and  the  $514.91  leaped  from  the  CAF 
account  to  the  cloeely  guarded  CAF  "admin- 
istrative account." 

It  was  deposited  by  Hardeman  and  pro- 
vided the  caplt.al  for  a  series  of  loans,  ad- 
vances and  other  expenses. 

In  another  Interesting  gymnastic,  payments 
to  one  employe  who  had  been  receiving  his 
checks  from  the  CAP  migrant  account  sud- 
denly switched  to  the  CAF  administrative 
.iccount . 

Asked  about  the  switchup  Nelger  said  It  in- 
volved a  personnel  problem  he  couldn't  talk 
about  and  referred  questioners  to  Hardeman 
A  Hardeman  spokesman  said  the  employe 
•■did  some  work"  for  the  administrative  sec- 
tion. 

The  payment  was  for  $137  50  to  Billy 
Weeks,  a  former  migrant  center  regional  di- 
re'tor  taken  off  the  payroll. 

The  check  notation  said  the  money  was  for 
mileage." 

Administrative  account  records  showed 
Tiuleage"  for  1,375  miles  of  travel  by  Weeks 
In  20  days  "building  community  good-will 
Mul  understanding."  A  notation  .said  "trip 
authorized  by  Thomas  P.  Hardeman  " 

Seven  weeks  later  Weeks  was  paid  $200 
from  the  account  with  a  check  marked  "con. 
lees." 

The  files  contain  a  May  19  letter  from 
Weeks  saying  he  received  "the  check  for 
VISTA  instruction"  but  didn't  get  paid  for 
h;;;  last  week's  work. 
The  contents  of  the  letter  are  Interesting. 
Weeks  wrote.  "I  have  never  received  a  check 
fur  my  last  weeks  (sic)  work.  This  was  the 
week  you  asked  me  to  go  to  the  state  office 
on  Friday  I  understand  you  were  to  pay  me 
with  the  $23000  I  raised  from  friends  for 
that  week.  This  was  put  in  the  Contmunlty 
Service  Foundation  (Migrant  Program)  Spe- 
cv.il  Fund" 

Among  the  first  deposits  In  the  account 
were  one  for  $200  and  one  for  $30  It  was 
the.-ie  funds  though  that  went  to  cover  the 
disallowable  OEO  expense  on  buying  the 
trailer. 

It  Is  impossible  to  determine  the  amount 
of  one  loan  made  out  of  the  account  A 
mixiip  of  deposit  and  payment  compvitatlons 
leaves  the  loan  amount  In  question. 

None  of  the  CAF  officials  asked  could  sup- 
ply figures  to  put  the  account  back  Into 
balance— and  hadn't  noticed  it  was  out  of 
balance. 

The  VISTA  conference  payments  produced 
more  puzzlers. 

The  only  record  of  how  the  $4  900  in  pov- 
erty funds  was  spent  was  a  nearly  illegible 
handwritten  rej)ort  on  a  torn  half  piece  of 
note  paper.  It  listed  printing  and  stationery 
ni,"virps.  $200  for  consultants.  $300  for  mile- 
ape  left  a  blank  for  per  diem  and  noted  a 
hotPl  bin  of  $3,904  77, 

Another  notation  gave  a  breakdown  of  the 
consultant  fees  and  noted  expenditure  of 
1514  91  marked  "CAP."  This  . amount  later 
w.^s  deposited  by  Hardeman  to  his  CAF  ad- 
ministrative account.  >, 

The  files  contained  no  statement  support- 
ing the  $3,904.77  hotel  bill  to  the  Princess 
Martha  when  first  checked  by  reporters  and 
CAF  officials. 

The  next  day  CAP  officials  told  reporters 
they  found  the  bill  "right  after  you  left  "  and 
prf>duced  It  from  the  files  which  had  not 
contained  it  the  day  before. 

There  was  a  breakdown  on  all  but  three 
'miscellaneous"  items  for  about  $100  each. 
Tiipre   Is   still   no   Information    available   on 
li-.p  miscellaneous  $300. 
Next:   21   Attorneys. 


THE  PLAN  TO  DEFILE  ONE  OP  NA- 
TURE'S  GREAT   MASTERPIECES 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.     Mr  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  S.\y- 
LORl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
!X)int  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  'w'us  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  may 
know  the  complete  implications  of  H.R. 
4071,  tlie  central  Arizona  project  which 
includes  provisions  for  intrtiduig  upon 
the  monumental  beauty  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  through  con.struction  of  two  un- 
necessary hydroelectric  dams,  I  shall 
continue  to  place  in  the  Record  various 
statements,  news  articles  and  editorials, 
and  other  pertinent  material. 

Today  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  in- 
clusion of  an  analysis  by  Luther  Carter 
from  the  June  17  i.ssue  of  Science,  a  pub- 
lication of  tlie  Ameiican  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  The 
article  is  accompanied  by  a  set  of  pho- 
tographs which  of  course  cannot  appear 
in  the  Record.  Two  of  the  photos  are 
described  by  the  following  caption: 

Bridge  Canyon  dam,  a  736-foot  high  con- 
crete-arch structure  shown  by  an  artist  on 
the  photograph  above,  would  nearly  fill  the 
Grand  Canyon's  inner  gorge.  Marble  Canyon 
dam.  as  Indicated  by  the  line  in  the  photo- 
graph at  upper  left,  would  stand  310  feet 
high  — its  top  nearly  400  feet  below  the  rim 
of  the  Inner  gorge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  anyone  who  may  wish 
to  study  these  photos  showing  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  the  proposed  dams  on 
majestic  Grand  Canyon.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  obtain  copies. 

In  addition  to  tiie  destruction  of  a 
natural  birthright,  the  dams  would  cost 
US  taxpayers  only  a  million  dollars 
short  of  tliree-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, an  expenditure  defying  sound  eco- 
nomic reasoning  particularly  in  a  time 
when  the  Nation  can  least  afford  extrav- 
agance. Since  the  OI^ly  reason  for  the 
dams  would  be  to  produce  electricity  and 
since  the  power  could  be  generated  more 
economically  in  steamplants  ,  the  pro- 
posal is  all  the  more  distasteful. 

The  Science  article  follows : 
Grand  Canyon:    Colorado  Dams  Debated 

The  Grand  Canyon,  carved  by  the  Colo- 
rado River  over  a  leisurely  9  million  years,  is 
Indisputably  one  of  nature's  great  master- 
pieces. The  politicians  of  the  Pacific  South- 
west, m  something  di  a  hurry,  have  been  at 
work  on  a  masterpiece  of  their  own — a  multi- 
billion -dollar  water  project  which,  while  of- 
fensive to  some  tastes,  is  drawn  to  a  scale 
impressive  by  human  standards. 

Besides  two  dams  In  the  Grand  Canyon, 
which  are  the  projects  most  celebrated  fea- 
ture to  date,  it  would  include  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  consisting  principally  of  a 
large  aqueduct  running  hundreds  of  miles 
across  Arizona,  from  l.ake  Havasu  on  the 
Colorado  to  Phoenix  and  Tucson:  a  number 
of  reclamation  and  water  supply  projects  In 
other  Colorado  basin  states;  and— ultimately 
the  projects  keystone — an  aqueduct  system 
to  bring  to  the  Colorado  millions  of  acre- 
feet  of  water  from  some  other  river  basin, 
probably  the  Columbia,  The  project's  initial 
cost  is  estimated  at  $16  billion:  Its  ultimate 
cost  is  not  known,  but  it  would  run  into 
additional  billions. 

Legislation  to  initiate  the  project  is  now 
before  the  Interior  Committee  of  the  US. 
House    of    Representatives.     The    bill,    H.R. 


4671.  will,  if  ever  enacted  be  a  remarkable 
achievement  of  bfisln  diplomacy  to  which 
Representative  Morris  K  Udall  of  Arizona, 
the  Metternich  of  the  Colorado,  will  have 
contributed  much. 

The  proposal  represents  an  Intricate,  deli- 
cate meshing  and  balancing  of  the  Interests 
of  the  tJpper  Colorado  Basin  states — Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico — 
with  those  of  the  Lower  Basin  states — Ari- 
zona, Nevada,  and  California.  Moreover,  it 
harmonizes  the  mterests  of  Arizona  and 
California,  whose  relations  with  respect  to 
use  of  Cbe  Colorado  have  been  marked  by 
much  disharmony.  It  retains  certain  ele- 
ments, such  as  the  canyon  dams  and  the 
concept  of  water  importation,  of  the  Pacific 
Southwest  Water  Plan  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  1964  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  the  congressman's  brother. 
The  feeling  of  honest  compromise  Inspired 
by  H  R.  4671  within  the  Colorado  basin  is  not 
the  feeling  the  bill  has  always  produced  out- 
side the  basin.  Its  provisions  for  a  water 
Importation  study  have  generated  fears  In 
the  Northwest  that  the  Columbia's  row 
abundant  waters  may  be  seriously  diminished 
by  demands  from  the  Southwest,  a  region 
whose  political  power  has  been  growing  at 
rapidly  as  its  thirst. 

Nationally,  conservationist  groups  have  be- 
come alarmed  by  the  proposal  to  build  the 
canyon  dams.  The  conservationists,  led 
chiefly  by  the  Sierra  Club,  have  had  some 
success  In  contributing  to  the  atmosphere  of 
doubt  and  criticism  that  seems  to  have  en- 
veloped H.R.  4671.  Indeed,  the  opposition 
appears  strong  enough  to  make  passage  of 
the  bill  without  major  alterations  doubtful — 
y^t  any  Important  change  In  the  measure 
cotild  cause  the  compromise  among  the  basin 
states  to  fall  apart. 

The  intricacies  of  Southwest  water  politics. 
fully  revealed  In  H.R.  4671,  are  best  explained  . 
by  the  history  of  the  region's  policies  regard- 
ing use  of  the  Colorado.  The  "Law  of  the 
River,"  as  developed  through  two  Interstate 
compacts,  several  aci,s  of  Congresff  a  treaty 
with  Mexico,  and  conrt  decisions,  apportions 
the  Colorado's  water  among  the  various  basin 
states  and  Mexico.  Tlie  apportionments  ere 
based  on  an  assumed  annual  flow  of  17,5 
million  acre-feet  a  year — 7  5  million  for  the 
Upper  Basin,  7,5  million  for  the  Lower  Basin. 
and  15  million  for  Mexico. 

However,  from  1906  to  1965  the  rivers  total 
yearly  flow  averaged  only  15  million  acre-feet, 
with  annual  flows  ranging  from  the  record 
high  of  24  million  in  1917  to  the  record  low 
of  5  6  million  in  1934.  Tlius  far.  the  deficit 
has  existed  solely  on  paper  because  only 
California  has  In  fact  been  wlthdrawnng  its 
legal  quota.  California,  entitled  to  4  4  mil- 
lion acre-feet,  has  been  withdraw:ug  5  1  mil- 
lion by  dipping  into  the  unused  share  of 
other  states. 

As  other  basin  states  begin  withdrawing 
their  full  allowances,  through  future  recla- 
mation and  water  supply  projects,  the  need 
to  conserve  and  augment  the  Colorado's  flow 
will  become  critical.  Estimates  as  to  when 
the  critical  movement  will  arrive  vary,  but  It 
is  believed  to  be  not  more  than  a  generttlon 
away. 

The  purpose  of  H  R  4671  Is  to  "make  the 
river  whole"  by  increasing  total  water  avail- 
able as  well  as  to  authorize  for  immediate 
construction,  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
(CAP)  and  five  reclamation  projects  in  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico.  Tlie  canyon  dams  and 
the  importation  of  water  from  outside  the 
basin  are  both  viewed  by  the  bill's  sponsors 
as  essential  to  their  long-range  objectives. 
The  dams  would  serve  no  water  storage  func- 
tion, but.  once  having  paid  for  ihemselves 
from  the  sale  of  the  electricity  that  they 
would  generate,  they  would  be  expected  to 
contribute  to  a  new  Lower  Basin  Develop- 
ment Fund.  This  fund,  which  would  also 
receive  the  proceeds  from  water  sales  and 
part  of  the  power  revenues  from  Hoover  dam 
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and  ot^e^  existing  dams  on  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado, would  be  used  to  reimburse  the  federal 
treasury  for  about  90  percent  of  the  $525  mil- 
lion to  be  spent  on  CAP  and  for  {Jart  of  the 
much  larger  sums  to  be  spent  on  the  aque- 
d\icts.  pumping  stations,  and  other  works 
needetl  to  Import  water  to  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  study  various  possibilities  for 
augmenting  the  Colorado  basin's  water  sup- 
ply. These  include  water  salvage  and  con- 
servation, weather  modification,  and  desalln- 
izfitlon  of  sea  water;  but.  in  the  sponsors' 
Judgment,  the  most  promising  possibility  is 
water  import<ition. 

The  study  would  contemplate  Importing. 
initially,  up  to  6  5  million  acre-feet  of  water 
a  year  (including  2  million  acre-feet  to  the 
Upper  Basin),  which  would  make  up  the 
deficit  under  present  quotiis  and  provide  for 
additional  needs  that  arise.  Another  2  mil- 
lion acre-feet  might  be  withdrawn  from  the 
exporting  basin  tor  basins),  but  diverted  to 
Welter  users  along  the  route  to  the  Colorado. 
The  bill  was  amended  last  week  to  havi-  the 
study  cover  west  Texas,  which  is  not  part  of 
the  Colorado  biisln  but  is  potently  represent- 
ed In  Congress.  Tlie  deadline  for  completion 
of  the  importation  plan,  together  wlt.T  the 
supporting  feasibility  studies  and  cost  esti- 
mates, would  be  31  December  1970. 

Arizona's  need  for  CAP.  deemed  urgent 
becausi  of  the  steady  loss  of  existing  farm 
land  as  ground-water  supplies  decline  and 
pumping  becomes  uneconomic.  Is  the  groat 
driving  force  behind  H.R.  4671.  Represen- 
tative Udall  concedes  that  CAP  might  be 
financed  without  tlie  canyon  dams,  but  he 
contends  that  the  dams,  dubbed  "cash  reg- 
isters "  for  the  Development  Fund,  are  n«eded 
to  help  finance  the  importation  system  and 
other  Lower  Basin  projects  of  the  future. 

In  any  event.  If  either  the  provision  for 
the  dams  or  that  for  the  importation  study 
were  struck  from  the  bill,  the  Arizona  delega- 
tion might  find  that  Its  basin  allies,  who 
were  expected  to  support  the  provision  for 
CAP.  had  vanished,  like  Indians  Into  the 
wilderness.  In  fact,  even  with  the  revenue- 
producj^ig  dams  and  the  importation  study 
provided  for  in  the  bill.  Arizona  has  had  to 
make  a  major  concession  in  order  to  obtain 
California's  support  for  CAP.  Arizona  has 
agreed  to  give  California's  quota  of  44  mil- 
lion acre-feet  priority  over  its  own  quota  of 
2  8  million  acre-feet,  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  confirmed  In  1963  after  12  years  of 
litigation. 

The  five  XJpper  Basin  reclamation  proj- 
ects— three  cfi  them  too  marginal  to  get  Bu- 
reivu  of  the  Budget  approval — have  been  in- 
cluded in  H  R  4671  as  part  of  the  price  Rep- 
resentative Udall  has  had  to  pay  for  the  state 
of  Colorado's  support  for  CAP.  Udall  Is  not 
hostile  to  reclamation  in  the  Upper  Basin, 
but  incltislon  of  the  five  projects,  which 
would  be  built  at  a  total  cost  of  $361.4  mil- 
lion, does  not  make  his  bill  more  attractive 
politically.  Colorado  can  speak  softly  on 
such  matters  and  still  be  heard.  One  of  her 
citizens.  Representative  Wayne  N  Aspinall, 
Is  chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Committee 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  basin  politics  does 
not  do  full  Justice  to  the  complexities  of 
the  subject  but  is  to  be  taken  as  a  primer 
from  which  one  may  safely  conclude  that 
Colorado  water  policy  Is  not  arrived  at  by 
pure  reason.  Plans  made  for  one  part  of 
the  basin  must  take  Into  account  the  desires 
and  Interests,  legitimate  and  otherwise,  of 
every  other  part  of  the  basin. 

Moreover  water  project  development  In  the 
West  Is  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  in- 
stitutional rigidity  The  policies  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  the  laws  which  govern  those  policies,  are 
such  that  decisions  on  water  project  are 
made  within  a  rather  narrow  range  of  choice. 
The   Bureau's   contribution   to   tlie  develop- 


ment of  the  West,  as  in  the  Salt  River  Proj- 
ect which  has  m.ade  modern  Phoenix  poe- 
slble.  cauQot  be  gainsaid.  But  the  Bureau 
cannot  be  expected  to  render  objective  Judg- 
ments when  faced,  say.  witli  a  choice  between 
recommending  the  construction  of  power 
dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon  and  recommend- 
ing the  construction  of  steam  plants  fired  by 
the  Southwesfs  abundant  coal  or  by  nuclear 
fuel. 

The  Bureau  never  has  built  thermal  plants. 
It  Is  not  eager  to  start  a  fight  with  the  pri- 
vate utility  Industry  by  proposing  to  build 
some.  In  fact.  Secretary  Udall  has  been 
making  peace  with  the  utilities  by  finally 
reaching  agreements,  after  long  controversy, 
for  the  sharing  of  co'sl-savlng  interregional 
transmission  networks. 

Traditionally,  the  Bureau  has  looked,  wliJ 
the  blessing  of  Congress,  to  hydroelectric 
plants  as  the  revemie-produclng  units  for  Its 
•■b.isin  account."  a  device  sometimes  used  to 
encourage  acceptance  of  water  projects  which 
would  have  trouble  standing  on  their  own. 
Representative  A.sriNALL  and  many  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  Interior  Committee,  which 
is  dominated  by  Westerners,  have,  or  think 
they  have,  a  vested  interest  In  continuing  to 
have  things  done  In  the  traditional  manner. 

To  no  one's  surprise,  when  the  Pacific 
Southwest  Water  Plan  was  proposed  in  1964. 
the  Bureau  of  Recl.imation  recommended  the 
construction  of  the  Bridge  Canyon  and  Mar- 
ble Canyon  dams. 

Although  H  R.  4671  would  authorize  both 
dam  projects,  the  Johnson  administration 
has  recommended  the  construction  now  of 
only  one — the  $238  6-mlllion  Marble  Canyon 
dam.  This  dam  Is  planned  for  a  site  12.5 
miles  north  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
but  still  within  the  area  known  to  geologists 
as  the  Grand  Canyon. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  speaking  for 
the  administration,  has  said  that  a  decision 
on  Bridge  Canyon  dam,  which  would  cost 
an  estimated  $511  3  million,  should  be  de- 
ferred Tlie  Btireau  has  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  national  water  commis- 
sion and  Indicated  that  this  commission 
should  study  the  dams  effect  on  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Monument  and  National  Park, 
along  with  the  dam's  relation  to  regional 
water  needs  and  the  various  alternatives  for 
meetlnt;  those  needs. 

Bridge  Canyon  dam  would  be  In  the  Grand 
Canyon's  lower  reaches,  well  below  the  mon- 
ument and  the  park,  but  Its  93-mlle-!ong 
reservoir  would  extend  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  monument  and  through  13 
miles  of  that  part  of  the  canyon's  Inner  gorge 
which  forms  the  park's  northwest  boundary. 
Rising  to  a  height  of  736  feet,  the  dam  would 
have  a  generating  capacity  of  1  5  million  kilo- 
watts, compared  to  the  600.000-kilowatt 
capacity  of  the  310-foot  Marble  Canyon  dam. 
Having  better  than  twice  the  other  dam's 
potential  for  production  of  [Kiwer  and  rev- 
enue, the  Bridge  Ca«yon  dam  is  the  one  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  sponsors  of 
H.R.  4671  really  want. 

The  Bureau  Is.  to  say  the  least,  doing  noth- 
ing to  discourage  an  Idea,  which  has  been 
circulating  among  the  bills  sponsors,  that  a. 
deal  should  be  struck  with  the  conservation- 
ists. The  proposition  would  be  (ii  to  aban- 
don the  proposal  to  build  Marble  Canyon 
dam  and  to  have  the  National  Park's  bound- 
aries extended  northward  to  take  In  Marble 
Canyon,  and  (li)  to  build  Bridge  Canyon 
dam  with  the  agreement  that  this  dam  would 
be  the  last  Grand  Canyon  dam  ever  to  be 
built.  But  there  is  virtually  no  chance  that 
the  conservation  groups — certainly  not  the 
Sierra  Club — will  concede  that  Bridce  Can- 
yon dam  should  be  built  They  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  denouncing  the  Bridge 
Canyon  proposal  as  contrary  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  Act.  The  act  would 
permit  dams  and  reservoirs  necessary  for 
reclamation  projects  to  be  built  In  Uie  park, 
but    only    when    such    construction    Is    con- 


sistent with  the  park's  primary  purpose  of 
preserving  the  canyon's  scenery,  wildlife,  and 
"natural  and  historic  objects." 

Representative  John  P.  Satlob  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Interior  Committee's  ranking 
Republican  member  and  a  caustic  critic  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  has  Introduced 
a  bill  drafted  by  the  Sierra  Club  that  would 
enlarge  the  part  to  take  In  the  entire  Grand 
Canyon  from  Lee  Ferry  at  the  beginning  of 
Marble  Canyon  to  Grand  Wash  Cliffs  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Mead.  The  bill  would  prohibit 
construction  of  any  dams  in  the  park. 

Ironically,  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  both  revere,  as  a  spir.-.- 
ui.l  antecedent,  John  Wesley  Powell,  the  one- 
armed  Union  Army  veteran  and  geologist 
Whose  Grand  Canyon  expedition  of  1869.  by 
small  boat,  was  one  of  history's  gre.it  adven- 
tures. 

"We  are  three-quarters  of  a  mile  In  the 
depths  of  the  earth."  wrote  Powell  in  his 
Journal,  "and  the  great  river  shrinks  into 
insignificance,  as  it  dashe«  its  angry  waves 
against  the  walls  and  cliffs,  that  rise  to  the 
world  above;  they  are  but  puny  ripples,  and 
we  are  but  pigmies,  running  up  and  down 
the  sands,  or  lost  among  the  boulders.  We 
have  an  unknown  distance  yet  to  run:  an 
unknown  river  to  explore.  What  f.iUs  there 
are.  we  know  not;  what  rocks  beset  the 
channel,  we  know  not;  what  walls  rise  over 
the  river,  we  know  not.  Ah,  well!  we  may 
conjecture  many  things.  The  men  talk  as 
cheerfully  as  ever;  Jests  are  bandied  about 
freely  this  morning;  but  to  me  the  cheer  ;s 
somber  and  the  Jests  are  ghastly   " 

Powell's  Journal  provides  a  classic  account 
of  a  Journey  down  a  "wild  river" — a  term 
much  used  by  conservationists,  including  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  According  to 
Georgie  White,  a  white-water  adventurer  who 
has  gone  down  rivers  In  Alaska.  Canada,  and 
Central  America  as  well  as  in  the  Southwe.=r 
the  Colorado,  on  Its  280-mlle  course  through 
the  Grand  Canyon,  Is  the  wildest  river  of 
them  all.  The  only  point  of  contact  with  the 
outside  world  Is  at  Phantom  Ranch,  the 
Park  Service  camp  on  Bripht  Angel  Creek  f  jr 
hikers  and  mule  riders  who  take  the  Kiubab 
or  Bright  Angel  trail  to  descend  int-j  the 
canyon  from  the  Sovith  Rim. 

The  Sierra  Club  wants  to  preserve  the  free- 
flowing  river — all  of  It,  not  Just  the  116  miles 
that  would  be  left  between  the  foot  of  Marble 
Canyon  dam  and  the  upper  end  of  the  reser- 
voir behind  Bridge  Canyon  dam.  The  club 
wants  the  Inner  gorge  left  undisturbed,  pre- 
serving a  unique  geological  record  and  the 
river  which  helped  to  write  it.  The  club  is 
outraged  that  spots  such  as  Vasey's  Paradise 
a  place  of  mosses,  ferns,  and  flowering  plaiit.s 
below  a  fountain  that  gushes  from  the  side 
of  Marble  Canyon,  would  be  drowned  by  the 
water  rising  behind  Marble  Canyon  and 
Bridge  Canyon  dams. 

The  National  Park  Service,  in  a  1963  report, 
also  criticized  the  Bridge  Canyon  dam  pro- 
posal. Edwin  D.  McKee.  now  with  the  US 
Geological  Survey,  was  quoted  as  saying,  in 
a  paper  prepared  In  1942  when  he  was  a  P<irK 
Service  naturalist,  that  the  Bridge  Canyon 
project,  which  was  already  being  considered 
would  obscure  Important  geologic  features. 
The  greatest  losses,  McKee  said,  would  be  in 
and  to  the  west  of  Toroweap  Valley.  In  the 
National  Monument,  where  the  rising  waters 
would  conceal  features  illustrating  local  vol- 
canlsm  and  the  early  stages  of  canyon  cut- 
ting, as  well  as  remnants  of  lavas  that  flowed 
down  the  river  channel  and  sediments  show- 
ing that.  In  two  places,  lakes  had  formed 
behind  lava  dams. 

Tlie  Park  Service  observed  that  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  reservoir  would  He  between 
Havasu  Creek  and  Kanab  Creek,  an  area 
deemed  by  some  to  be  among  the  most  scenic 
m  the  National  Park.  Silt  and  debris  would 
accumulate  In  this  section  of  the  park,  the 
report  predicted. 


A    DIPLOMATIC    SILENCE 

Strangely,  however,  the  report  said  the 
Marble  Canyon  dam  would  have  little  effect 
on  the  National  Park.  This  Judgment  con- 
flicts with  the  view  held  by  Park  Service  men 
now  serving  at  Grand  Canyon.  It  Is  fair  to 
sny  that  for  the  National  Park  Service,  an 
Interior  Department  agency,  to  give  no  quar- 
ter in  criticizing  proposals  favored,  or  likely 
to  be  favored,  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  House 
Interior  Committee  would  not  be  playing  the 
game  In  the  most  prudent  bureaucratic 
manner. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials  insist  that 
the  objections  to  construction  of  the  two 
dams  that  have  been  raised  by  the  Sierra 
Club  and  Its  allies  In  the  Park  Service  and 
elsewhere  have  been  wildly  pessimistic.  For 
example,  the  Bureau  discounts  predictions 
that  construction  of  Marble  Canyon  dam 
and  of  Coconino  dam,  which  would  be  built 
on  the  Little  Colorado  River  t/i  keep  Bridge 
Canyon  reservoir  from  silting  up,  would  leave 
the  Colorado  a  tame  river — too  tame,  even 
during  spring  runoffs,  to  flush  out  the  boul- 
ders and  other  debris  that  wash  into  the  river 
irom  side  canyons  to  form  natural  dams  and 
rapids. 

rhe  Bureau  also  contends  that  releases  of 
w<iler  for  power  generation  during  hours  of 
pe.ik  demand  would  keep  the  channel  scoured 
and  the  river  flowing  freely.  Slltation  below 
Kanab  Creek,  where  the  Bridge  Canyon 
reservoir  would  begin,  would  be  minimal  be- 
c.nise  the  Coconino  dam,  together  with  Mar- 
ble Canyon  dam  and  the  de-silting  dam  on 
the  Parla  River,  would  turn  the  now  sUt- 
Uden  Colorado  Into  trout  water,  the  Bureau 
says. 

The  Bureau  regards  conservationists  of  the 
Sierra  Club  type  as  people  who  are  possibly 
sincere,  but  Impractical  and  not  a  little 
sellish.  Why,  otherwise,  would  they  oppose 
dam  projects  which,  besides  serving  as  "cash 
resisters."  would  open  up  the  inner  canyon 
t.1  tens  of  thousands  of  sightseers  who  would 
t.ike  boat  trips  on  the  reservoirs?  Many  of 
•he  conservationists,  for  their  part,  look  on 
the  reclamatlonists  as  Philistines  who  would 
ghitlly  count  In  "fishermen  man-days"  to  Im- 
prove a  project's  cost-benefit  ratio  but  who 
sneer  whenever  anyone  mentioned  natural 
beauty. 

The  Sierra  Club  says  that  the  dams,  besides 
being  a  desecration,  would  not  be  the  best 
means  of  producing  revenues  for  the  Lower 
Ea^^n  Development  Fund.  One  club  study 
\i=es  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  own  figures 
as  a  basis  for  concluding  that  the  Central 
.\rl7ona  Project  could  be  paid  for  without 
any  new  revenue-earning  facilities  at  all  — 
.'■is:  by  using  the  future  earnings  of  Hoover 
and  other  existing  dams. 

One  expert  witness  to  testify  for  the  Sierra 
Club  at  recent  House  hearings  on  H  R.  4671 
wa.-:  Alan  P.  Carlln,  a  Rand  Corporation  econ- 
omist. He  said  that  neither  Marble  Canyon 
nor  Bridge  Canyon  dam,  despite  the  admitted 
flexibility  of  hydroelectric  power  In  serving 
peak  demands,  would  be  as  efficient  as  a 
nirlear  plant,  or  a  nuclear  plant  combined 
«fh  a  pumped  storage  plant,  which  would 
ii.'if  the  same  water  repeatedly  by  ptunplng  It 
from  a  lower  to  an  upper  storage  basin  and 
running  It  through  the  turbines  at  hours  of 
peak  demand.  Not  only  would  these  plants 
be  cheaper  to  build  than  the  power  dams  but 
tran.smlsslon  costs  would  be  lower.  Carlln 
!=aid.  They  would  be  built,  not  In  the  bowels 
'.'  the  earth,  but  In  or  near  urban  areas  of 
hikjh  power  demand. 

Representative  Udall  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  have,  of  course,  contested 
Carlln's  findings.  But  Udall  himself  has  said 
that  the  most  slgnlflcant  problem  raised  by 
proposals  to  build  nuclear  or  coal-fired  gen- 
erating plants  as  an  alternative  to  the  dams 
Is  not  economic  but  political. 

Udall  has  contended,  moreover,  that.  If 
the    federal    government    doesn't    buUd    the 


dams,  they  will  be  built  by  non-federal  In- 
terests. License  applications  by  the  Arizona 
Power  Authority  and  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
are  now  pending  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  which  2  years  ago  was  directed 
by  Congress  not  to  grant  licenses  for  the  two 
sites  before  31  December  1966,  Even  with 
the  expiration  of  the  licensing  moratorium, 
however,  the  corrunlssion  may  find  Itself  un- 
der restraints.  Last  December  a  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  told  FPC  it  would  have  to  recon- 
sider Its  decision  to  permit  construction  of 
a  ptunped  storage  plant  at  Storm  King 
Mountain  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  pres- 
ervation of  natural  beauty  should  be  a  basic 
concern  In  comparing  the  desirability  of  the 
proposed  plant  with  possible  alternatives, 
the  court  Indicated. 

Because  the  water  importation  study  is 
essential  to  the  compromise  on  H.R.  4671, 
resistance  by  the  Northwest  to  the  bill's  pro- 
vision for  such  a  study  may  prove  as  great 
an  obstacle  to  passage  .as  the  conservation- 
ists' opposition  to  the  Grand  Canyon  dams. 
This  study  Is  not  easily  reconciled  with  the 
study  which  the  proposed  National  Water 
Commission  would  undertake.  A  bill  to 
create  the  commission,  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  sponsored  by  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  and  48 
other  senators,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
9  June. 

The  commission,  to  be  made  up  of  seven 
private  citizens,  would  have  5  years  to  study 
water  resource  policy  problems  In  a  national 
perspective.  Its  mandate,  as  defined  m  the 
Interior  Committee's  report,  would  be  to 
consider  alternative  solutions  to  water  prob- 
lems "without  prior  commitment  to  any  In. 
terest  group,  region,  or  agency  of  govern- 
ment." 

COOLNESS    IN    THE    COMMITTEE 

The  commission  bill  has  struck  few  sparks 
of  enthusiasm  In  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, where  its  fate  now  rests.  Support- 
ers of  H  R.  4671  are  understandably  reluctant 
to  trust  such  a  commission  to  conie  up  with 
a  water  importation  plan  for  the  Colorado 
basin.  Yet,  unless  they  can  agree  to  do  so. 
the  reclamation  states  will  be  seriously  di- 
vided on  the  bill,  for  there  is  little  chance 
that  Senator  Jackson  and  the  Northwest 
ever  will  agree  to  the  importation  study.  It 
is  now  proposed  that  the  study  be  placed 
vinder  the  aegis  of  the  new  interagency 
Water  Resources  Council,  which  Secretary 
Udall  chairs,  but  this  supposedly  mollifying 
gesture  Isn't  likely  to  soften  the  opposition. 
Indeed.  Jackson  has  rejected  even  a  proposal 
to  have  the  national  commission  give  pri- 
ority consideration  to  the  Southwest  s  water 
needs. 

For  Secretary  Udall,  who  must  feel  some 
anguish  at  the  criticism  he  has  received  from 
his  friends  In  the  conservation  movement 
over  the  dam  proposals,  the  National  Water 
Commission  might  well  prove  a  blessing. 
The  commission,  if  it  ever  receives  House 
approval  and  Is  set  up.  could  search  for  ways 
to  looeen  the  regional  and  Institutional  ri- 
gidities that  now  bind  water  resource  de- 
velopment planning.  It  Is  a  large  task,  but 
the  commission  might  even  discover  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Southwesfs  water  problems  that 
would  keep  dams  out  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  allow  Colorado  basin  politicians  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water. — Luther  J.  C,\rter 


ATLANTIC  STUDIES 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  final  rollcall  vote.  No.  165.  on 
H  R.  15750,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1966,  I  was  in  the  Chamber  and  did 
not  hear  my  name.  Had  1  heard  my 
name  called,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  statement  wiU 
be  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  pre\'ious  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  FiNDLEY)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  invited  the  attention  of  this  body  to  a 
program  of  studies  on  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity being  conducted  by  the  House 
Republican  Committee  on  NATO  and  the 
Atlantic'  Community.  The  committee 
consists  of: 

Repre.sentative  E.  Ross  Adaib.  Repub- 
lican, of  Indiana. 

Representative  Charles  E.  Chamber- 
lain. Republican,  of  Michigan. 

Representative  Don  Clausen,  Repub- 
lican, of  California. 

Representative  James  C.  Cleveland, 
Republican,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Representative  Robert  F.  Ellsworth, 
Republican,  of  Kansas. 

Representative  Hastings  Keith.  Re- 
publican, of  Massachusetts. 

Representative  James  D  Martin.  Re- 
publican, of  Alabama. 

Representative  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Republican,  of  Maryland. 

Representative  Alexander  Pirnie,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York. 

Representative  Albert  H.  Quie,  Re- 
publican, of  Minnesota. 

Representative  Ogden  R.  Reid,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  York. 

Representative  Paul  Findley,  Repub- 
lican, of  Illinois,  chairman. 

In  this  program,  essays  on  Atlantic 
Community  topics  have  been  prepared 
by  foreign  policy  exi^erts  and  referred 
to  Congressmen  fat  comment. 
■  Today  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to 
a  statement  prepared  for  our  committee 
by  Dr.  Hendrik  Brugmans,  rector  of  the 
College  of  Europe,  Bruges,  Belgium.  In 
the  midfif  ties,  Dr  Brugmans  collaborated 
with  Dr.  Strausz-Hupe  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  what  is  now  the  Atlantic  Institute,  a 
private  international  research  organiza- 
tion directed  by  a  group  of  prominent 
persons  from  many  of  the  Atlantic  na- 
tions. Dr.  Brugman's  statement  is  of 
particular  interest  at  this  time  in  view  of 
the  recent  visit  of  the  President  of 
France  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Brugmans  believes  that  President 
de  Gaulle  has  brought  home  to  the 
Europeans  generally  that  they  can  now 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  should  now 
be  more  independent  of  the  United 
States.  Noting  that  real  life  is  spring- 
ing up  again  in  east-central  Europe,  Mr. 
Brugmans  further  recommends  that 
East-West  relatioiis  be  examined  afresh, 
perhaps  with  an  economic  and  cultural 
Marshall  plan  for  Eastern  Europe, 

Tho  full  text  of  Dr.  Brugman's  state- 
ment follows: 

\tlantic  Policy  in  Perspective 
I 
Less  than  ten  years  ago,  there  was  much 
talk  about  an  "Atlantic  Community"   to  be 
established.     Today,  this  phrase  has  lost  a 
great   deal    of    its   signlflcance.    and   is    used 
with  considerable  care. 
This  has  two  reasons. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  rise  of  the  European 
Common  Market  has  given  a  new.  speclflo 
meaning  to  the  word   "Community",  whlcj 
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ptands  now.  In  practice,  for  a  group  of  na- 
tions In  a  process  of  supranational  Integra- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand.  President  de  Gaulle 
(whatever  his  style  and  wording)  has  brought 
home  to  the  Europeans  at  large,  that  they 
can  stand  now  on  their  own  feet  and  should 
therefore  be  more  Independent  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  he  has  given  them  a  pcnse 
of  dignity,  which  is  not  going  to  dlsa.opear 
When  he  will  have  left  the  political  scene. 
Whatever  the  future  holds  in  stock,  there 
will  be  no  "restoration"  In  that  respect. 

Henceforward,  we  can  talk  about  "part- 
nership", but  not  of  "community"  in  the 
strict  sense  which  the  term  has  acquired 
recently.  Consequently,  we  should  give  some 
thought  to  the  future  structure  of  out  West- 
ern world,  so  much  the  more  so  as  NATO, 
has  to  be  renewed  three  years  from  here. 
Structures  are  always  the  reflection  of  a 
balance  of  forces,  of  aspirations,  hopes  and 
Interests,  convergent  or  conflicting.  Let  us 
therefore  ask  our.selves  how  the  situation  Is 
now,  what  our  alms  and  targets  are.  and  how 
we  are  to  achieve  them.  Two  main  factjrs 
have  changed  international  relations  since 
1949:  first,  the  Rus:iian  threat  has  subfcn- 
tially  diminUhfd.  On  the  one  hand.  Khru- 
shchev's successors  have  hardly  been  able  to 
consolidate  their  power,  and  Inner  opposition 
Is  a  force  to  reckon  with.  On  the  other,  the 
U.S.SR  is  at  loggerheads  with  Red  China, 
which  means  that  It  has  a  huge  Eastern 
frontier  to  protect;  consequently.  It  is  un- 
likely that  It  will  embark  in  military  (or 
even  political)  adventures  in  the  West;  al- 
though the  future  remains  unpredictable  per 
definition.  It  seems  probable  that  the  two 
"crises"  which  Russia  opened  around  Berlin, 
will  not  be  followed  by  a  third  one;  even  the 
Infamous  "wall"  might  work  here  as  an  ele- 
ment of  International  stability.  In  any  case, 
we  have  moved  far  away  from  the  days  when 
Monsieur  Spaak  voiced  the  feelings  of  most 
Europeans.  In  his  unforgotten  U.N,  speech: 
"Nous  avons  peur".  Today,  Europeans  are 
no  longer  "afraid"  and  this  deprives  us  of  an 
Integrating  force. 

Secondly,  as  already  Indicated,  the  "eco- 
nomic miracle"  they  see  around  them,  gives 
the  Europeans  a  feeling  of  self-confldence 
which  is  new  True,  this  "miracle'  was 
made  possible  by  the  Marshall-plan,  but  this 
was  twenty  years  ago.  Today.  Europe  no 
longer  automatically  looks  to  Washington 
for  help,  guidance  and  advice;  only  some 
smaller  countries  are  still  willing  to  leave 
world-politics  to  the  U.S..  but  that  is  part 
of  their  neutralist  past  rather  than  of  their 
Atlantic  conviction.  Although  not  yet  pow- 
erful enough  to  match  American  economic 
dynamism.  Europe  already  a.sks  itself  how 
it  might  achieve  a  position  of  equal  part- 
nership with  America,  not  only  in  words  but 
In  reality.  It  has  come  to  resent  the  con- 
stant flow  of  Its  scientists  tiv  the  U.S.  and 
the  growing  American  "Infmration"  on  our 
Industrial  market,  especially  in  its  techno- 
logically most  progressive  sectors. 

These  facts  will  remain  overwhelmingly 
important,  with  or  without  President  de 
Gaulle  The  "status  quo  ante"  will  not  re- 
turn, and  In  these  clrcumsuinces,  America 
should  not  take  it  for  granted  that  Europe 
should  "normally"  be  an  unconditional  ally. 
The  alliance,  desirable  though  It  still  Is, 
should  be  redefined,  both  in  political  and 
frontier-guards,  with  the  whole  weight  of 
NATO.  Is  no  longer  axiomatic:  it  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  debate.  New  arguments 
are  required. 

Finally,  we  have  to  state  that  the  feeling 
of  greater  self-confldence  and  the  longing 
for  greater  Independence  of  the  U.S.  cannot 
simply  be  described  as  "Eumpeans,"  as  we 
did  earlier.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  more 
"national"  than  consciously  continental. 
Here  too  de  Gaulle  la  a  symbol  and  a  symp- 
tom rather  than  an  accident. 


If  we  are  to  counter  the  threat  of  resur- 
gent Nationalism  in  Europe — and  National- 
ism is  today  a  factor  of  Western  disintegra- 
Hou — we  should  do  so  with  intellectual  and 
emotional  weapons,  different  from  those  we 
could  u.se  12  years  ago.  If  the  Atlantic  world 
Is  to  be  organized,  it  should  be  done  through 
concrete  proposals  and  Inspiring  concepts, 
which  correspond  to  our  present  needs. 

n 

In  the  military  field,  the  great  new  fact  is 
of  course  the  apparition  of  two  national 
"striking  forces"  in  Europe,  one  of  which  at 
least,  the  French,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  neatly  integrated  into  any  Atlantic  whole. 
What  should  our  policy  be  there.  In  a  field 
which  has  to  be  considered  as  more  and 
more  'hof?  The  "bomb"  is  becoming  an 
obsession  In  people's  minds  and.  as  disarma- 
ment negotiations  seem  to  become  a  sense- 
less routine-business  for  experts,  public 
opinion  looks  out  for  a  statesmanlike  per- 
spective. 

Is  It  enough  to  protest  against  "prolifer- 
ation?" Certainly  not.  As  things  develop 
now,  It  seems  reasonable  to  foresee  that,  In 
about  ten  or  fifteen  years,  a  certain  number 
of  medium-sized  nations  will  have  built  up 
their  nuclear  defence.  This  may  well  seem 
deplorable  to  a  country  like  the  US  ,  which 
enjoyed  atomic  monopoly  until  1949,  but 
there  is  every  probability  that  super-weap- 
ons will  become  le.ss  expensive  and  therefore 
move  Into  the  range  of  national  aspirations 
everywhere,  be  It  for  real  military  reasons 
or  simply  for  prestige.  Moreover,  a  moral 
condemnation  of  such  a  desire,  when  It 
comes  from  a  nation  which  has  thrown  the 
bombs  on  Japan,  does  hardly  sound  convinc- 
ing to  newcomers,  to  "have-not's  "  and  "have 
recently  s"'.  In  other  words,  if  the  claim  for 
non-proliferation  Is  to  have  any  appeal  at 
all,  American  proposals  should  not  only  sug- 
gest that  others  stop  building  atom-bombs. 
They  should  also  show  what  America  in- 
tends to  do  with  her  own,  short  of  which 
she  will  be  accused  of  hypcx^rlsy.  In  this 
respect,  let  us  remember  the  action  made  to 
discredit  the  test-ban  treaty  of  Moscow. 
Making  the  atomic  club  a  closed  sliop  will 
not  do. 

Before  coming  to  our  suggestions,  let  us 
make  one  remark  first. 

It  seems  wrong  to  be  entirely  hypnotized 
by  the  problem  of  who  is  going  to  pull  the 
atomic  "trigger."  Of  course,  the  final  deci- 
sion will  always  be  taken  by  a  very  small 
team.  If  not  by  one  man  alone.  This  Is  true. 
whatever  our  Atlantic  structures.  But  those 
who  will  have  the  -fateful  responsibility  of 
"pusliliig  the  button  or  not."  are  not  or 
should  not  be  Isolated  from  the  community 
in  the  name  of  which  and  for  the  protection 
of  which  they  act.  They  should  know  what 
their  people  or  peoples  would  be  prepared 
to  consider  as  an  acceptable  "casus  belli" 
In  other  words,  the  problem  does  not  really 
lie  with  the  "moment  supreme",  but  with 
the  political,  popular  consensus  to  be 
achieved  beforehand.  All  concerned  must 
be  convinced  that,  whatever  happens,  they 
have  been  able  to  raise  their  voices  and  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  the  decision-making 
process.  When  President  Kennedy  made  his 
historic  speech  during  the  Cuba-crisis,  he 
of  course  did  not  consult  his  50  States.  But 
the  50  States  recognized  him  as  their  legiti- 
mate President. 

Unfortunately,  the  Europeans  have  no 
reason  as  yet  to  consider  the  man  in  the 
White  House  as  'their'  President.  They 
may  like  or  dislike  him.  but  he  Is  not  their 
elected  chief,  however  much  his  decisions 
bind  them  in  actual  fact.  This  dichotomy 
now  create.s  feelings  of  frustration,  as  one 
never  knows  whether  the  American  leader 
who  speaks  and  acts,  does  so  as  a  national 
or  an  Atlantic  Statesman.  Many  Europeans 
remarked  with  great  concern  that  the  Cuba- 
speech  contained  several  mentions  ol  "this 


hemisphere",  but  no  reference  to  the  defense 
of  the  free  world.  None  the  less,  the  final 
decision  might  have  meant  atomic  war — also 
for  Europe. 

Here  lies  an  Institutional  problem  of  para- 
mount lm|X)rtance,  the  issue  being  between 
hegemony  and  partnership.  How  can  the 
latter  be  organised? 

In  our  opinion,  only  by  the  creation  oi 
an  Atlantic  body,  with  both  military  and 
p>oUtlcal  competences,  fully  equipped  to  pre- 
pare and  finally  make  the  fundamental  de- 
cisions In  the  field  of  world-{>olltlcs,  in- 
cluding the  decision  to  apply  force,  even 
nuclear  force.  In  other  words:  I  would 
propose  an  Atlantic  council  for  World-Aj- 
fatrs.  to  which  the  U£.  and  the  states  of 
Europe  should  surrender  part  of  their  poli- 
tical and  military  sovereignty.  In  fact,  it 
seems  usele.ss  to  complain  that  the  allies 
are  lukewarm  In  their  support  of  American 
actions,  for  example  In  "Vietnam.  How  cou'.d 
they  be  more  enthusiastic,  as  they  have  nc\  er 
been  consulted  beforehand,  even  less  par- 
ticipated in  the  debate  that  prepared  the 
Intervention?  The  "Vietnam-war  is  not 
theirs  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  act 
as  a  "claque",  applauding  what  they  never 
were  able  to  discuts.  In  practice,  the  Amer- 
icans see  themselves  today  In  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  French  twelve  years  ago:  they 
ask  for  support,  but  did  not  offer  a  share 
in   the  policy-making  process. 

The  first  and  most  Important  function  of 
such  an  Atlantic  Council  would  be  to  pre- 
serve peace  In  freedom,  and  set  up  a  ma- 
chinery for  arbitration  and  peaceful  change 
As  it  wotild  have  the  whole  nuclear  poten- 
tial of  the  Western  world  at  its  disposal,  it 
would  take  up  the  basic  idea  of  the  Baruch 
plan:  supranational  government  "with 
teeth",  its  competence  being  however  strictly 
limited  to  the  function  of  a  "world-police"'. 
For  the  time  being,  its  geographic  area  would 
of  course  be  limited  to  the  States  around 
the  Atlantic,  but  It  is  no  longer  entirely 
Utopian  to  envisage  that  maybe  one  day 
the  Soviet  Union  would  Join  the  Instltutlun. 
No  doubt  that  such  proposals  are  radicil. 
even  revolutionary  ones.  But  two  factors 
should  not  be  forgotten: 

First,  the  present  "balance  of  terror"  (how- 
ever preferable  to  no  balance  at  all)  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  remain  the  last  word 
of  IniernaUonal  relations;  sooner  or  later, 
fresh  thinking  should  be  done  and  new  pro- 
posals made.  In  order  to  promote  less  pro- 
visional solutions; 

Secondly,  it  seems  difficult  to  underesti- 
mate the  widespread  pacifist  feeling  all  over 
the  world.  Including  the  U.S.  Itself.  In  the 
"battle  of  minds"  which  is  going  on  we 
should  not  be  afraid  of  being  "Utopian"  !■  r 
a  while;  plans  which  seem  utterly  unprac- 
tlcable  when  they  are  launched,  may  well 
be  considered  wise  sooner  than  foreseen. 
m 

Of  course,  such  an  "Atlantic  Council" 
(whatever  its  institutional  form  and  com- 
petences: Federal  or  Confederal)  will  be  ex- 
tremely difflcult  to  be  set  up — even  If  the 
US.  would  be  willing— as  long  as  Europe  is 
weak  and  disrupted  by  Nationalism.  If  there 
Is  to  be  a  real  "partnership  on  equal  fool- 
ing." this  cannot  be  aciileved  between  one 
organised  Continent  on  the  side  and  a  loose 
group  of  quarreling  States  on  the  other.  In 
a  certain  sense.  Presldetit  de  Gaulle  was  right 
when  he  suggested  in  1958  that  NATO 
should  be  reorganised  and  ruled  hence- 
forward by  a  ■"condominium""  of  the  "Big 
Three.""  Of  course.  President  Eisenhower  w.is 
also  right  when  he  declined  the  offer,  answer- 
ing that  this  would  reduce  the  other  allies  to 
a  state  of  second  class  mutes.  None  the  le-'^s 
it  Is  only  too  obvious  that  no  international 
organisation  can  work  when  comixi?od  by  ?. 
multiplicity  of  countries,  each  of  them  beine 
very  different  from  the  others.  In  size,  power 
and  political  orientation.    In  fact,  the  situa- 


tion today  Is.  that  there  Is  no  political  leader- 
ship in  NATO,  at  all.  whereas  the  emer- 
pency-bonds    of    1949    become    weaker    and 

weaker. 

In  this  situation  of  deadlock  and  Eterility, 
which  was  the  cause  of  Monsievu-  Spaaks 
resignation  as  Secretary  General,  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  Atlantic  Council  as  mentioned 
above  would  have  the  notable  advantage  to 
n.ike  things  move  again.  In  fact,  it  would 
kill  two  birds  "with  one  stone  and  function  aa 
n  Sfjrt  of  "political  MarshaU-planr  Real 
participation  In  world-politics,  i  e  .  real  par- 
ticli>ation  In  decislon-makinp,  should  be 
made  conditional  of  European  integrati*i. 
i'.,  fact  this  would  not  mean  an  olfer  "with 
5' rings."'  but  the  sober  statement  that  tlie 
proposed  Council  could  only  work  In  practice 
insofar  as  Europe  would  be  prei>axed  to  speak 
with  one  voice  and  act  with  one  will  More- 
iiver.  there  'a  nothing  against  "strings,"'  pro- 
vided the^  are  woven  Intelligently. 

So  far,  European  Federalism  is  the  only  new 
po'.itlcal  idea  put  forward  on  the  Eastbanks 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  it  has  been 
.shown  continuously  that  the  old  self-con- 
scious nations  of  Etirope  are  not  willing  to 
give  up  part  of  their  political  sovereignty  and 
independence.  Everybody  pays  Up-service 
to  the  deslrablUty  of  coming  closer  together, 
but  each  time  the  biisic  question  aro.se.  the 
governments  backed  out.  That  was  the  case 
m  1949  with  the  Council  of  Europe,  In  1954 
wi-.h  the  Defence  Community  (which  In- 
cluded political  Integration)  and  recently, 
when  the  problem  of  majority-rule  was  put 
forward.  Probably,  the  European  States  will 
lint  have  the  courage  of  setUng  up  a  workable 
Federation,  as  long  as  there  Is  no  •bait."  The 
■political  Marshall-plan"  mentioned  above, 
would  provide  such  a  "bait." 

Do  the  Europeans  accept  to  be  prosperous 
but  non-existent  in  world-atfalrs?  Do  they 
wish  to  unite  economically  and  become  a  sort 
of  greater  Holland",  or  a  neutral  Switzer- 
l.ind?  If  so,  there  Is  no  problem  and  con- 
sequently no  solution.  But  if  we  are  right 
in  thinking  that  the  relatively  great  success 
of  Gaullism.  also  outside  France.  Is  due  to  a 
feeling  of  poUtlciil  frustration  to  which  the 
E'aropeans  are  subject — then,  an  offer  of  tills 
kind  would  have  an  explosive  eSect,  and 
be  of  lasting  historic  value.  It  would  mean 
ih.a  the  American  Administration  would  be 
ready  to  open  lu  world-poliucal  dossiers  and 
share  the  responsibility  for  their  hiuidling 
with  the  Europeans  .  .  .,  provided  they  care 
to  unite  politically.  In  biUI  other  words, 
European  unity  would  be  the  precondition 
of  Atlantic  Integration,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  perspective  ol  real  Atlantic  part- 
ner.ship  would  give  an  indispensible  new 
impetus  to  European  union. 

Mavbe  such  an  Atlantic  co-operation  In 
nuclear  and  political  world-affairs  should  be 
complemented  by  a  new  edition  of  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community  as  far  as  "classl- 
citl"  weapons  are  concerned.  In  fact,  why 
should  not  the  EXiropeans  rather  than  the 
Americans  be  responsible  for  the  defense  of 
their  own  sector,  now  that  it  probably  will 
n  •  be  ""hot"',  at  lea.st  for  the  time  being? 
■  Partnership"  also  means  that  each  partner 
Is  strong  enough  to  meet  the  other  without 
inferiority-complexes:  it  therefore  seems  ad- 
visable to  let  the  E-uropeans  be  Uielr  own 
frontier-guards,  while  the  whole  weight  of 
Atlantic  nuclear  defense  behind  them. 


Finally.  It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the 
East-Central  European  i>eo!)les  out  of  con- 
sideration here.  The  tunes  of  Stalinism  are 
over,  in  spite  of  occasional  setb.^cks.  True, 
the  Communist  governments  in  power  be- 
yond the  Iron  Curtain  would  probably  prefer 
to  be  at  tiie  same  time  more  Independent  of 
Moscow  and  less  dependent  on  their  own 
resurgent  public  opinion.  In  any  case,  real 
lite  is  springing  up  again  in  these  countries, 
which  so  many  men  of  little  faith  deemed 
already   lost   for   ever.     In   hLs    latest   book. 
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"Europa  Groesmacht  Oder  Schlachtfeld".  Dr. 
Otto  Habsburg  (as  he  calls  himself  now) 
makes  this  point  strongly  and  rightly.  In 
fact.  "Mltte.europa^^.  the  conunuuity  of  na- 
Uon's  described  by  Professor  Oscar  Hale.cki  in 
his  •■Borderlands  of  Western  Civilization", 
is  becoming  a  world-political  factor  again. 
It  has  already  ceased  to  be  a  group  of  passive 
■'satellites'". 

Tills  means  that  we  can  no  longer  be  con- 
tent With  shedding  some  tears  on  the  graves 
of  their  freedom.  New  opportunities  arise, 
but  this  forces  us  to  do  some  new  thinking. 
Things  are  on  the  move,  whatever  we  do,  but 
we  should  have  a  line  of  action  of  our  own. 
"Violent  re'voiutlon  seems  to  be  out  of  the 
question:  the  non-intervention  from  the 
West  in  1956  (and,  earlier,  in  the  German 
rising  of  1953)  has  brought  home  to  the 
peoples  of  the  European  East  that  they  have 
to  count  only  on  themselves  flara  da  se"). 
However,  we  can  try  to  help  and  support 
them  in  a  political  non-warlike  way. 

Up  to  now,  the  re-orlentation  of  those  na- 
tions has  mainly  been  directed  to  gauUist 
France.  Striving  for  greater  naUonal  Inde- 
pendence (If  not  for  inner  liberalization), 
Rvunanla  contacted  Paris.  In  Poland,  where 
the  movement  against  totalitarian  rule  is 
more  powerful,  the  government  tried  to  win 
the  biicklng  of  President  de  Gaulle,  and  profit 
by  the  traditional  friendship  between  the 
two  countries.  This  seems  only  too  ijiomial. 
Of  course,  the  peoples  East  of  Uie  Curuun 
know  that  America  is  by  far  the  strongest 
partner  in  the  West,  and  that  w;is  the  politi- 
cal meaning  of  the  triumphal  welcome  they 
gave  to  men  like  Richard  Nixon  and  Robert 
Kennedy.  But  at  the  same  time,  they  con- 
eider  natural  to  renew  their  bonds  with  their 
fellow-Europeans  m  the  West,  rather  than 
expect  everything  from  the  far-away  Ameri- 
can "Imperialists  ". 

Consequentlv.  It  seems  desirable  that  the 
whole  problem"  of  East-West  relations  should 
be  examined  afresh,  first  of  all  In  the  eco- 
nomic sphere.  Here  too.  there  should  be  a 
"balf  for  opening  up  the  doors:  an  eco- 
nomic and  cult-ural  ■■Marshall-plan'  for 
Easti-rn  Europe,  of  the  type  suggested  by 
Professor  Brzezlnski  in  his  book.  "Alternative 
to  ParUtion^'.  A  plan,  financed  by  Ameri- 
cans and  West-Europeans  together,  but  ad- 
ministered by  them  and  the  Eastern  govern- 
ments concerned. 

Here  too.  "conditions"  should  be  put  for- 

w'ard. 

On  the  one  hand,  "liberalization'  should 
be  "rewarded",  and  political  backwardness 
■penalized":  in  fact,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Western  help  would  automati- 
cally result  m  greater  freedom.  But  the 
"strings"  Imposed  in  order  to  promote  It 
would  no  doubt  be  p<^ular  In  Eastern  public 
opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  multilate.-al  co-opera- 
tion between  the  beneficiaries  should  be 
made  conditional,  like  in  1947  for  tlie  West. 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
second  condition  seems  to  contradict  the 
Ideas  which  have  sometimes  been  predomi- 
nant so  far.  In  fact,  it  was  thought  In  the 
recent  past,  that  any  kind  of  Nationalism  In 
the  Curtain-countries  served  our  purposes,  as 
It  metmt  disintegration  of  the  Eastern  bloc. 
Such  a  policv,  however,  seems  to  be  short- 
Bighted.  The  days  of  Nalionahsm  are  over, 
and  It  would  be  all  too  ea.sy  for  the  Kremlin 
to  argue  that  the  West,  again,  is  ""reac- 
tionary", as  it  tries  to  foster  out-dated  "sov- 
ereign rights".  And  this  would  be  right! 
We  therefore  should  stress  that,  although 
national  Identity  of  all  peoples  should  be 
maintained,  the  modern  world  is  locking  out 
for  larger,  plurlnatlonal  concentrations. 
not  for  chauvinistic  separatism.  Here 
the  example  of  the  Common  M.arket 
can  be  used  as  a  possible  model,  as  well  as 
the  attempts  to  create  an  Economic  Commu- 
nity In  Latin  America.  Thus.  East -Central 
Europe   could   give   another   version   of   the 


universal  Uend  towards  Regionalism,  and 
.America  should  give  it  her  full  support.  It 
was  good  to  promote  the  Independence  ofthe 
former  sateUifes  vls-a-vls  Soviet  imperialism, 
but  it  will  be  better  to  support  a  lasting  co- 
operation between  the  Sates  concerned  A 
"bufler-reglon '"  Ijeween  Western  Europe  and 
the  U.S.SJi  would  be  a  factor  of  detente,  as 
it  would  give  Russia  the  certitude  that  her 
Western  borders  are  safe. 

How  are  political  perspectives  likely  to  de- 
velop? It  is  difficult  to  say.  but  probably  the 
East-Central  countries  will  discover  a  con- 
crete similarity  In  their  situation,  so  that  It 
Is  not  utopian'to  foresee  that  a  kind  of  more 
coUectlvlst  edition  of  EEC  might  be  created, 
probably  in  co-operation  with,  but  not  sub- 
servient to  the  U  S.SJR. 

Will  the  Soviet  Union  participate  herself 
In  such  a  program?  That  is  perhaps  not  im- 
possible. But  even  if  she  stays  out.  she 
would  have  the  greatest  difficulties  In  stop- 
ping-her  former  "  satellites"  who  want  to  take 
the'risk.  In  any  case,  even  If  such  an  offer 
from  the  West  would  be  rejected,  both  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  ""Borderland  "-countries,  It 
would  have  an  impact  on  public  opinion  and 
give  a  shock.  Inside  and  outside  the  Com- 
munist Parties,  there  would  be  lively  discus- 
sion on  the  subject.  How  In  fact  could  they 
refuse  altogether,  confronted  as  they  are 
with  huge  economic  problems? 

A  new  American-European  plan  of  help 
and  co-operation  would  mean  that  we  would 
again  be  an  active  factor  there.  But  much 
"wTll  depend  on  the"  outcome  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Finally,  any  policy  towards  the  East  should 
give  an"  answer  to  the  German  question. 
Those  Germans  are  wrong  who  think  that 
their  problem  of  national  "re-unlflcatlon" 
can  be  solved  apart  from  the  European  prob- 
lem as  a  whole.  For  the  moment,  the  So- 
viet-controlled part  of  Germany  is  still  the 
key  of  the  sltuauon,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  "will 
certainlv  not  give  U  up  before  a  reasonable 
alternative  will  oe  offered.  On  the  other 
h^d.  any  form  of  national  re-unification  of 
Germanv" would  be  highly  Unpopular  in  coun- 
tries like  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia — for  un- 
derstandable reasons. 

It  therefore  should  be  made  crystal-clear  to 
all  East-European  powers.  Including  the 
US  S  R..  and  to  pubhc  opinion,  that  any 
German  '"revisionist"'  move  as  concerns  the 
Oder-Neisse  frontier  or  the  Sudetenland. 
would  strongly  be  opposed  and  drastically 
checked  by  Washington.  The  Germans  have 
to  choose;  either  a  ""New  Deal"  East  of  the 
Iron  Curtain,  including  re-unificatlon  of  the 
Federal  Republic  with  the  present  "German 
Democratic  Republic"",  or  a  continued  strife 
over  Eastern  frontiers.  They  cannot  count 
on  Western  support  both  for  a  re-unlfication- 
pollcy  and  a  ""revision""  as  envisaged  In  the 
agitation  of  the  ""Landsmannschaften"'. 

In  other  words:  pacification  and  democ- 
ratization, should  include  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  Oder-Neisse  borderline,  by  Bonn. 
It  is  wrong  to  keep  as  a  "trump-card",  what 
m  realitv  is  a  pre-condition  for  the  game  to 
be  started.  Presently,  the  influence  of  the 
U  S  m  the  Federal  Republic  is  very  consider- 
able The  US.  should  use  It  to  make  our 
German  friends  undersUnd  that  the  Eastern 
borderlines  of  Germany  as  a  whole,  are  there 

to  stay. 

H.  Bbucmans. 

Rector  College  of  Europe. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  com- 
mittee is  indebted  to  the  genUeman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Ellsworth  1  for  making  a 
study  of  Dr.  Brufrmans'  statement.  The 
gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  an«j  an  expert  in  in- 
ternational monetary  matters. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  . 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
is  certainly  an  important  paper,  and  a 
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clear  and  carefully  thought  out  state- 
ment. 

It  is  true,  as  Brugmans  said,  that  -he 
Europeans  can  now  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  should  therefore  be  more  in- 
dependent of  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  true  that  Europeans  have  an  en- 
hanced sense  of  dignity;  but  I  seriously 
doubt  that  it  is  President  de  Gaulle  who 
has  "given"  this  to  the  Europeans. 

Undoubtedly,  as  Brugmans  suggested, 
the  time  is  ripening  for  the  reopening  of 
dialog  between  East  and  West  over  the 
question  of  the  division  of  Europe  and 
the  division  of  Germany.  Certainly  it 
Is  true  that  the  immediacy  of  a  milita.ry 
threat  from  Ru.ssia  toward  Western 
Europe  has  diminl.shcd;  certainly  it  is 
ti-ue  that  the  days  of  Stalinism  and  even 
of  Khrushchev  are  gone.  Certainly  it  is 
true  that  Europe  has  a  new  sense  of 
dignity  and  a  surging  .sense  of  strengi.h. 
If.  however,  these  impul.ses  are  to  be 
maintained  and  not  destroyed,  then  it 
Is  most  inappropriate  to  speak  or  think 
in  terms  of  following  De  Gaulle,  w.io 
would  fragment  Western  Europe,  or  of 
emphasizing  Eluropean  unity  at  the  e:c- 
pense  of  Atlantic  community.  An  Eas;;- 
West  dialog  can  lead  to  peace,  oppo-- 
tjunity.  and  security,  only  when  the  West 
is  unified,  not  fragmented. 

I    hope    that    nothing    in    Brugma  is' 
paper  would  be  taken  in  any  other  way 
Mr.  PINDLEY.     I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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on  my  bill  to  require  all  naval  vessels  to 
be   constructed   in   American   shipyards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  great  world  power 
with  any  spnse  would  ever  depend  upon 
foreign  nations  to  supply  it  with  weapons 
or  facilities  or  ships  of  war.  Two  naval 
survey  ships  might  not  seem  Important 
and  not  too  serious  were  it  not  for  a 
precedent.  Once  the  United  States  es- 
tablishes a  new  policy,  tlie  damage  will 
have  been  done. 

Congress  should  kill  this  Trojan  horse 
program  now — once  and  for  all.  Con- 
gress should  Insist  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment place  its  order  in  American 
yards. 

Tliereby,  our  pious  foreign  friends  will 
be  made  to  feel  truly  righteous.  Let  us 
help  our  Engli.sh  cousins  abide  in  the 
paths  of  the  righteous. 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 


NAVAL  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
FOREIGN  SHIPYARDS 
The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington   IMr.    Pem.yI    is   recognized    for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  where 
our  British  friends  are  continuing  to 
allow  their  ships  to  supply  North  Viet- 
nam and  Prime  Minister  Wilson  piously 
has  said  England  will  not  sell  arms  to 
the  United  States  because  England  dis- 
approves of  the  U.S.  btimblng  of  North 
Vietnamese  petroleum  dumps  and  other 
military  targets. 

That  is  England's  privilege.  I  do  not 
want  America  to  purchase  arms  from 
Great  Britain  anyway  The  United 
States  should  have  its  own  munitions 
industry.  Our  national  security  de- 
mands that  we  do  not  dcpendon  anyone 
for  arms. 

I  do  object,  however,  bo  the  holier- 
than-thou  attitude  of  John  Bull.  What 
Is  the  difTerence  between  arms  and  naval 
ve.ssels?  Why  Is  not  the  United  King- 
dom consistent  After  aU.  England's 
Ministry  of  Defense  on  behalf  of  a  British 
shipyard  has  just  underbid  our  American 
yards  on  .some  naval  survey  ships. 

If  the  low-wage  foreigners  want  to 
stand  on  principle,  let  them  say.  which  Is 
true,  naval  vessels  even  noncombatant 
ones,  are  a  form  of  munitions.  The.se 
new  ships  will  have  a  role,  indirectly  at 
least,  in  resisting  Communist  aggression 
Therefore,  in  all  conscience,  the  British 
should  abstain  and  not  contract  to  build 
American  naval  vessels  In  British  ship- 
yards. 

Meanwhile,  I  hope  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  will  hold  hearings 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  QuiEl  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Food 
for  Freedom  Act  of  1966  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion a  number  of  times  today  during 
the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  While 
it  is  not  a  subject  of  direct  concern  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  an  amendment  adopted 
to  the  food-for-freedom  bill  should  be  of 
concern  to  all  of  us.  On  June  9,  1966,  the 
Hou.se  adopted  an  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pike] 
which  would  permit  fish  concentrate  to 
be  exported  under  Public  Law  480  with- 
out prior  approval  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Public  Law  480  presently  provides  that 
fish  concentrate  may  be  moved  under 
the  authority  of  that  act  only  ufx»n  ap- 
proval from  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. I  objected  to  the  amendment 
and  the  concern  I  expressed  at  that  time 
has  only  increased.  Let  me  quote  what 
I  said  on  this  matter  during  the  floor 
debate  on  the  Pike  amendment: 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  When  fishery  products  were 
Included,  they  did  not  Include  fish  concen- 
trate because  that  had  not  been  approved 
by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

I  do  not  believe  It  would  be  wise  for  u.s  to 
pawn  ofT  on  people  of  other  countries  food 
we  do  not  permit  to  be  sold  to  the  people  In 
our  country.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
sell  fish  concentrate  to  people  of  other  coun- 
tries until  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion determines  it  Is  acceptable  for  human 
use. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  Is,  by  leg- 
islative Intent,  to  say  that  fish  concentrate, 
which   Includes   all   parts  of   the  fish,   could 
be  sold  under  the  Public  Law  480  program. 
What   would   happen   If  It  should  b«   found 
that  these,  fish  products  for  some  people  In 
other  countries  caused  some  diseases  or  even 
death,  and   the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion had  not  approved  it?    That  would  siirely 
redound  to  the  discredit  of  the  United  States 
We  In  the  United  States  demand  that  every 
food  product  which  is  sold  for  human  con- 
sumption have  the  approval  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.     Until  fish  concentrate 
can  get  that  approval   I  believe  the  langu.ige 
ought  to  remain  In  the  Act.    For  that  reason 
I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment     I  believe  it 
would  be  terribly  unwise  for  the  Congress  to 
remove  the  language.     Thl.s  is  not  in.slgnlft- 
cant:  It  is  extremely  Important.     An  Interest 
In   the   fishing  Industry  Is   not  enough.     We 


have  the  same  problems  with  respect  to  other 
industries.  Other  commodities  are  subjected 
to  certain  economic  difficulties  because  they 
cannot  sell  their  product  for  a  period  of  time 
Cranberries  had  that  difficulty  a  Utile  while 
ago. 

Unless  we  are  certain  the  product  is  health- 
ful, that  It  w :U  not  create  harm,  we  have 
denied  to  the  Industry  tlie  opportunity  to 
sell  it  in  this  country.  I  rise  in  opposiiion  •  i 
the  amendment  which  would  permit  thp 
dumping  of  flsli  concentrate  on  unsuspecting 
people  in  devel  iping  countries  when  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  still  feels  it  is  un- 
fit for  human  consumption. 

The  significant  part  of  my  objection 
was  based  on  the  unknown  effects  of  fish 
concentrate  on  other  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  have  recently  come  across  an 
article  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
New  Zealand  Dairy  Exporter  containinc 
some  sobering  implications  in  the  drive 
to  produce  new  fish  protein  concentrates 
and  ship  them  to  developing  nations. 

The  author  of  the  article  is  Sir  Ernest 
Marsden,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
Britain's  oldest  scientific  society,  and 
elder  statesman  of  .science  in  Now 
Zealand.  I  believe  his  observations  com- 
mand more  than  passing  note.  Before 
I  read  the  pertinent  sections  of  the  arti- 
cle, however,  let  me  point  out  that  early 
in  the  article  Sir  Marsden  reports  that 
Japanese  studies  of  stomach  cancer  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Cancer  Center  at 
Tokyo  under  Dr.  T.  Hlrayama  find : 

A  positive  correlation,  of  borderline  sig- 
nificance, was  indicated  between  the  en- 
demlcity  of  stomach  cancer  In  J;ipan  and 
the  local  custom  of  taking  certain  highly 
salted  f(X)ds.  such  as  certain  flsh  products 
and  possibly  salted  beans. 

In  the  article  Sir  Ernest  Marsden  goes 
on  to  explain: 

In-  regard  to  the  Indication  that  cert.iln 
salted  flsh  products  were  conducive  to  higher 
Incidence  of  stomach  cancer,  that  Is.  apart 
from  the  larger  Influence  of  milk  consump- 
tion habits,  it  Is  to  be  noted  that  small 
plankton  scavenge  radioactive  substances 
from  sea  water  and  become  very  radioactive, 
chiefly  from  acquired  polonium  I  have 
found  this  to  be  a  world-wide  phenomenon. 
Plankton  In  turn  pa.ss  on  the  polonium  ac- 
tivity to  bivalve  shell  flsh  such  as  mussels, 
cockles,  plpls,  etc.  and  also  to  certain  sm.ill 
fish  and  thence  to  larger  predatory  flsh  where 
It  moves  mainly  to  the  offal  with  little  to 
the  white  flesh. . 

This  Indicates  to  me  that  the  a.ssump- 
tion  that  anything  from  the  se;.  is  pure 
for  human  consumption  is  surelv  false. 
Fish  concentrate  contains  all  the  fish 
including  the  entrails  and  this,  of  course, 
means  the  offal  as  well. 

The  effect  of  this  fish  diet  on  certain 
people  was  included  in  Sir  Ernest  Mars- 
den's  article  of  which  again  I  quote: 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  Maoris  and  Poly- 
nesians who  consume  large  quantities  of 
shell  flsh,  etc  .  has  already  been  pointed  out 
by  the  author  and  Incidentally  also  it  Is  to 
be  noted  that  the  Maori  Incidence  of  stom- 
ach cancer,  etc..  Is  very  high  compared  with 
that  of  Europeans. 

It  would  be  of  great  Interest  to  examine 
the  radioactivity  of  the  salted  flsh  product 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Hlrayama,  as  a  significant 
portion  of  the  diet  of  Japanese.  Previous 
tc  my  suggestions.  Dr.  Hlrayama  was  in- 
clined to  ascribe  the  stomach  cancer  effect 
to  the  excess  salt,  which  Is  perhaps  not  un- 
reasonable. However.  It  may  well  be  that 
a  correlation  may  be  found  with  the  radio- 
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activity  of  the  flsh  product  in  question, 
rather  than  with  the  quantity  of  salt  con- 
sumed. 

Similar  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the 
case  of  Baltic  fishermen  who  have  an  Inci- 
dence of  gaetro-lntestlnal  cancer  four  times 
that  of  the  Inlajid  population  who  do  not  eat 
large  quantities  of  smoked  fish  products, 
likewise  there  is  a  high  Incidei.re  of  gastric 
cancer  in  Iceland.  Hitherto,  these  effects 
have  generally  t>een  considered  as  due  to 
pos.slble  carcinogenic  compounds  In  the 
smoke,  etc.,  but  may  it  not  be  that  It  is  the 
particular  kind  of  fish  product  which  Is  more 
important   and   the    amount   consvimed? 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  approval 
by  this  Congress  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate without  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration approval  Is  a  hazardous 
move.  Untold  damage  could  be  done 
to  our  International  relations  should  we 
be  found  guilty  of  pushing  off  on  un- 
fortunate peoples  a  food  which  possibly 
has  a  cancerous  cloud  over  it.  Tlie  little 
help  that  amendment  might  give  to  the 
fishing  Industi-y  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  propaganda  opportunities  for  people 
unfriendly  to  the  United  Stales,  unless 
we  make  food  available  to  other  nations 
only  when  It  is  .safe  enough  for  our  own 
peoples  to  eat. 


SPIRIT  OF  VALLEY  FORGE  LIVES  ON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  AsHBROOK]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spirit  of  Valley  Forge  lives  on.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  in  this  day  and  age  to  find 
people  who  are  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  make  this  Republic  what  it 
is.  A  front-page  story  carried  in  the 
New  Concord.  Oliio,  Enterprise  indicated 
a  spirit  that  should  be  heart-warming  to 
those  who  become  cynical  and  think  that 
our  youth  are  beatniks  carrying  placards 
of  protest  and  throwing  beer  cans  at  Fort 
Lauderdale.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  most  of  our  youth  are  doing  a  good 
job  of  living  up  to  the  American  heritage 
In  finding  work  in  the  summer,  pai'ticl- 
pallng  in  scouting,  4-H  activities  and, 
yes,  serving  their  country  in  its  military 
commitments. 

Lance  Cpl.  Harold  Edward  Boetcher, 
New  Concord  marine,  lost  his  life  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  service  of  his  country.  No 
eloquence  could  possibly  assuage  for  the 
loss  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
A.  Boetcher  of  Route  1.  New  Concord. 
Words  cannot  fill  the  void  wliich  must  be 
in  their  lives. 

Yet  all  Americans  can  gain  inspiration 
for  these  troubled  times  in  the  statement 
of  Corporal  Boetcher's  father  at  this  time 
of  tragic  loss  of  life.  He  explained  that 
his  son  "was  most  proud  to  be  a  marine 
and  fought  for  what  he  believed.  That 
wa.s,  according  to  Harold,  he  would 
rather  fight  Communists  over  there  than 
he  would  over  here." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  the 
Boetchers  but  they  must  be  great  Ameri- 
cans. Their  son  would  be  just  as  proud 
of  them  as  they  must  be  of  his  convic- 
tions and  the  honor  he  was  true  to  In  the 
Nation's  hour  of  need. 


The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  Concord   (Ohio)   Enterprise, 
June  23.  19661 

New    Concord    M.^rine   Pays    Highest 
Sacrifice  in  Viitnam  Area 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Boetcher  of  New 
Concord.  Route  1,  have  been  notified  of  the 
death  of  their  son  Lance  Corporal  Harold  Ed- 
ward Boetcher.  His  death,  according  lo 
authorities,  occurred  Monday  June  20,  at 
Chui  Lai.  South  Viet  Nam.  The  Boetchers 
reside  one  half  mile  west  of  New  Concord 
and  just  north  of  U.S  40.  They  are  formerly 
from  California  where  their  son  enlisted  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  body  will  be  brought 
to  the  Mock  Funeral  Home  in  New  Concord 
for  services  and  burial. 

Two  Marine  Corps  members  from  Colvim- 
bus  delivered  the  first  message  of  their  sons 
death  to  the  Boetchers.  Then  a  telegraifa 
was  delivered,  which  had  l>een  sent  to 
Cambridge 

Cpl.  Boetcher,  who  was  a  member  of  D  bat- 
tery. Second  Battalion,  11th  Marine  Division. 
was  sent  to  South  Viet  Nam  in  mid-Febru- 
ary. He  had  been  in  the  Marine  Corps  since 
enlisting  July  6,  1962,  aft*r  six  months  in  the 
National  Guard. 

Born  in  Miipltas.  Calif..  July  26,  1946,  he 
attended  elementary  school  In  Muskingum 
County  but  was  graduated  from  high  school 
in  the  California  community  before  entering 
the  service.  The  family  returned  to  Mus- 
kingum County  two  years  ago. 

Surviving  Cpl.  Boetcher  in  addition  to  his 
parents  are  two  brothers,  James  Boetcher  of 
Mount  Sterling  and  Norrls  Boetcher  of  New 
Concord  Route  1  and  a  sister,  Nancy  Boetcher 
of  the  home. 

Corporal  Boetcher's  father  explained  that 
his  son  "was  most  proud  to  be  a  marine  and 
he  fought  for  what  he  believed.  That  was. 
according  to  Harold,  he  would  rather  fight 
Communism  over  there  than  he  would  over 
here." 


INCREASE     IN     SOCIAL     SECLTIITY 
CASH  BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  Uie  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  Focarty],  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  FOG.ARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  social  security  cash 
benefits  and  other  needed  improvements 
in  the  social  security  program. 

Today  over  88  percent  of  the  people 
age  65  and  over  are  getting  social  security 
benefits  or — for  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion— benefits  provided  by  some  other 
governmental  retirement  program.  Yet 
the  great  majority  of  our  old  people  are 
poor.  In  fact,  they  constitute  between 
one-fifth  and  one-fourth  of  all  the  poor 
in  Uie  Nation. 

The  reason  why  old  people  are  gener- 
ally poverty-striken  is  that  they  must  de- 
pend largely  on  social  security  benefits  to 
meet  their  needs  and  these  benefits  are 
inadequate.  Even  at  the  upper  levels,  the 
benefits  are  barely  suCBcient  to  provide 
subsistence  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
The  average  social  security  benefit  at  the 
close  of  1965  was  $82— $984  a  year — for  a 
retired  worker  who  has  no  wife  entitled 
to  wife's  benefits  and  $142 — $1,704  a 
year— for  a  retired  couple.  According  to 
a  recent  surv-ey  of  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries about  half  of  the  aged  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries — 46  percent  of  the 
beneficiary  couples  and  60  percent  of  the 
nonmarried  beneficiaries — had  less  than 


$12.50  a  month  in  regular  retirement  In- 
come over  and  beyond  their  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Poverty  and  its  attendant  social  evils 
can  be  eliminated  for  those  able  to  work 
by  improving  job  opportunities,  by  pro- 
viding opportunities  lor  them  to  obtain 
training  In  skills  that  will  fit  them  lor 
available  jobs,  and  by  providing  a  pros- 
perous ar.d  expanding  economic  climate 
But  improving  job  opportunities  cannot 
eliminate  poverty  for  the  great  majority 
of  people  who  are  on  the  social  secuiily 
rolls.  Work  is  not  a  practical  possibility 
for  them.  The  economic  well-being  of 
the  c^  people,  disabled  workers,  and 
widows  and  o:T>lians  that  constitute  this 
large  group— more  than  one  out  of  every 
10  Americaris — depends  largely  on  the 
extent  to  which  their  social  security 
benefits  are  adequate. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  a 
very  substantial  increa.se  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  is  needed  if  the  program  is 
to  play  a  truly  effective  role  in  relieving 
and  preventing  poverty.  Under  my  bill, 
all  social  security  beneficiaries  will  be 
provided  a  substantial  increase — 50  per- 
cent on  the  average — in  cash  benefits  be- 
ginning for  Januarj-  1967.  For  aged 
workers,  benefits  will  increase  from  a 
minim'um  of  $44  to  a  minimum  of  $55, 
and  the  maximum  eventually  payable 
under  the  law,  now  $168,  will  increase  to 
$407.  The  maximum  monthly  amount 
payable  to  a  famili'  will  be  increased 
from  the  present  $368  to  $610.  A  retired 
worker  now  getting  the  average  benefit 
of  $82  a  month  will  get  $118  a  moiuh, 
and  the  average  benefit  lor  an  elderly 
couple  will  be  increased  from  $142  a 
month  to  S231  a  month.  Thus  the  in- 
crease in  benefits  provided  by  my  bill  will 
represent  a  really  significant  st-ep  for- 
ward in  our  efforts  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  among  the  retired  aged. 

But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  what  my 
bill  will  do.  Social  security  today  Is  not 
jusL  a  mechanism  for  preventing  poverty. 
With  the  broad  coverage  the  program 
now  has,  practically  everybody  who 
works  for  a  living — the  average  earner 
and  the  above-average  earner,  the  urban 
businessman,  the  farmer,  the  profes- 
sional self-employed,  and  the  supervisor 
and  manager — counts  on  social  security 
benefits  as  a  source  of  income  for  him- 
self and  his  family  in  retirement,  in  the 
case  of  disabihty.  or  when  death  occurs 
More  than  9  out  of  10  Americans  look  to 
the  social  security  program  to  replace 
their  usual  work  income  if  that  income 
is  cut  of!  by  one  of  these  occurrences. 
And.  in  my  bill  to  improve  the  overall 
protection  afforded  under  social  security. 
I  ha\  e  not  overlooked  the  above-average 
earner. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  deterio- 
ration in  .social  security  protection.  In  re- 
lation to  earnings  levels,  over  the  years. 
This  deterioration  is  due  to  the  failure 
to  keep  up  to  date  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings that  is  subject  to  social  security 
taxes  and  that  counts  toward  benefits — 
the  contribution  and  benefit  base.  There 
have  been  several  increases  in  the  base 
since  1935.  but  all  of  them  have  consist- 
ently lagged  behind  the  rise  in  earnings 
levels.    For  example,  the  increase  in  the 
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base  to  $6,600  under  the  1965  amend- 
ments will,  by  1967.  only  restore  the  situ- 
ation that  existed  in  1951  with  respect 
to  the  proportion  of  workers  with  all 
their  earnings  counted ;  It  does  not  come 
anywhere  near  restoring  the  situation 
that  existed  in  the  early  years  of  the 
program,  under  the  $3,000  base.  The  re- 
sult is  that  more  and  more  workers  have 
earnings  above  the  creditable  amount 
and  therefore  have  insurance  protection 
related  to  only  a  part  of  their  earnings. 

The  $3,000  earnings  base  established 
by  the  1935  Social  Security  Act  had  the 
effect  of  covering  the  total  earnings  of 
all  but  the  most  highly  paid  people.  In 
1938.  about  97  percent  of  all  workers  and 
94  percent  of  regularly  employed  men 
had  all  of  their  earnings  covered  by  the 
$3,000  base.  By  providing  an  Increase  in 
the  earnings  base  in  two  steps,  to  $12,000 
beginning  in  1967  and  to  $15,000  begin- 
ning In  1969.  we  will  recapture  all  of  the 
ground  that  has  been  lost  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program.  Setting  the 
earnings  base  at  these  higher  levels  will, 
together  with  the  average  50-percent  in- 
crease in  benefits,  enable  the  program  to 
offer,  for  workers  at  average  and  above- 
average  earnings  levels  as  well  as  for 
low-paid  workers,  social  security  benefits 
that  compare  reasonably  with  their  ac- 
customed levels  of  living. 

In  addition  to  Improving  the  adequacy 
of  social  security  benefits  now,  my  bill 
also  makes  provision  for  keeping  these 
benefits  up  to  date  once  people  start 
getting  their  benefits.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  facing  people 
who  are  forced  to  live  on  a  fixed  pension 
Is  that  economic  conditions  several  years 
after  the  benefit  is  first  paid  are  alnr.ost 
certain  to  be  very  much  different  fiom 
those  prevailing  when  they  retired. 
Even  when  benefits  are  reasonably  ade- 
quate at  the  time  they  are  awarded,  they 
are  likely  to  be  nowhere  nearly  adequate 
some  years  later. 

Thus  far,  this  problem  as  it  applies  to 
our  social  security  system  has  been  at- 
tacked by  making  ad  hoc  changes  In  the 
system.  In  contrast,  there  are  Important 
advantages  to  having  the  adjustments 
made  automatically  as  economic  condi- 
tions warrant.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant advantages  is  the  feeling  of  secu- 
rity and  the  resultant  peace  of  mind  that 
will  be  afforded  beneficiaries;  they  will 
know  that  their  benefits  will  not  fall  be- 
hind as  price  levels  change.  By  provid- 
ing for  the  automatic  adjustment  of 
benefits  to  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  my  bill  guarantees  a  bene- 
ficiary that  his  benefit  will  buy  as  much 
10,  20,  or  30  years  aftef  he  CEime  on  the 
rolls  as  it  bought  at  the  time  when  he 
first  came  on  the  rolls.  Both  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  the  military  re- 
tirement systems  now  have  provisions  to 
automatically  adjust  benefits  to  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Such  a  provision 
for  the  social  security  system  Is  overdue. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  automatic 
adjustments  of  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  to  increases  in  earnings  lev- 
els. This  continuing  adjustment,  In  con- 
junction with  the  two-step  increase  in 
the  base  to  $12,000  and  to  $15,000  that 
is  provided  ir^piy  bill,  will  assure  that 
the  social  security  program  will  continue 
to  provide  benefits  that  are  reasonably 


related  to  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
working  population  as  a  whole. 

My  bill  includes  still  another  provision 
that  will  have  a  significant  effect  on  the 
amount  of  benefits  payable.  Under  the 
present  program  a  worker's  retirement 
benefit  is  based  on  his  average  monthly 
earnings  over  a  period  of  years  measured 
up  to  the  year  he  reaches  age  65.  if  a 
man.  and  up  to  age  62,  if  a  woman. 
Shortening  by  3  years  the  period  over 
which  a  man's  average  monthly  earnings 
are  figured,  thereby  making  it  the  same 
as  for  women,  will  have  a  significant  ef- 
fect on  the  amount  of  the  benefits  pay- 
able to  male  earners  and  their  families. 
For  example,  a  man  whose  earnings  were 
first  covered  in  1956.  who  had  maximum 
creditable  earnings  in  each  year  from 
then  through  1966,  and  who  attain.s  atre 
62  and  applies  for  reduced  benefits  in 
January  1967  would  have  his  average 
monthly  earnings  computed  over  14 
years:  his  averape  monthly  earning.s — 
Including  3  year.s  of  no  earning.s — would 
be  $314  and  his  reduced  old-age  benefit, 
according  to  the  benefit  t:able  in  present 
law,  would  be  $92.50;  if  all  that  my  bill 
provided  was  an  average  50  percent  in- 
crease, his  benefit  would  be  increased  to 
$146.60.  Under  my  bill,  his  benefits  will 
be  computed  over  his  11  best  years:  his 
average  monthly  earnings  will  be  $400 
and  his  reduced  old-age  benefit,  after 
taking  account  of  the  50  percent  in- 
crease, will  be  $168.70. 

My  bill  also  will  provide  important 
and  urgently  needed  improvements  in 
the  protection  afforded  disabled  people 
under  the  social  security  program.  A 
major  improvement  in  the  protection  of 
the  disabled  that  will  be  made  by  my  bill 
is  the  extension  of  health  insurance  pro- 
tection under  social  security  to  people 
who  are  getting  disability  benefits.  Peo- 
ple who  suffer  severe  disability  are  ex- 
posed to  the  same  sharp  drop  in  income 
and  at  least  as  great  an  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  healtii  care  as  retired  workers, 
and  the  disabled  worker  may  be  less  well 
prepared  for  the  financial  shock  than  is 
the  retired  worker.  In  addition,  he  often 
has  great  difficulty  in  getting  health  in- 
surance coverage — perhaps  even  more 
difficulty  than  the  aged  person  has.  Thus 
the  considerations  that  prompted  us  to 
provide  health  Insurance  for  the  aged 
under  social  security  last  year  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  disabled. 

The  other  Improvements  in  the  social 
security  protection  for  the  disabled  which 
my  bill  will  meet  have  to  do  with  the 
conditions  for  payment  of  disability  ben- 
efits. 

Under  present  law  the  older  worker 
who  incurs  a  physical  handicap  that 
prevents  him  from  continuing  in  his 
usual  occupation  must,  unless  he  is  blind, 
be  denied  social  security  benefits,  unless 
he  is  disabled  to  the  extent  that  he  can- 
not perform  any  substantial  gainful 
work.  My  bill  will  fill  this  serious  gap 
in  the  disability  protection  of  many  older 
workers  by  extending  to  all  disabled 
workers  age  60  through  64  a  modi- 
fied definition  of  disability  similar 
to  the  definition  that  is  now  ap- 
plicable to  older  blind  workers.  Benefits 
will  be  payable  under  this  provision  to 
older  workers  aged  60  through  64  who  are 


unable  because  of  their  disabilities  to 
perform  work  requiring  skills  and  abili- 
ties comparable  to  those  required  In 
their  previous  usual  occupations,  but  no 
benefits  will  be  paid  for  any  month  in 
which  an  older  worker  meeting  thi.s 
special  definition  actually  i>erforms  sub- 
stantial gainful  work. 

My  bill  will  also  extend  to  all  youiiL' 
workers  who  become  totally  disabled  the 
same  protection  that  is  available  under 
present  law  only  to  young  workers  who 
are  disabled  by  blindness.  Under  pre.sent 
law.  a  disabled  worker  must,  unle.ss  he 
is  blind,  have  about  5  years  of  covertd 
work  during  the  10-year  period  before  \\p 
becomes  disabled.  Tliis  requirement  is 
difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  meet  if  t!ie 
worker  has  been  in  the  labor  force  for 
a  relatively  short  time.  Under  my  bill. 
a  worker  who  becomes  totally  disabled 
before  age  31  will,  regardless  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  disability,  he  insured  for  disa- 
bility benefits  if  he  has  covered  work  in 
half  the  period  elapsing  after  age  21  and 
up  to  the  time  of  his  disability,  with  a 
minimum  of  about  I'i  years  of  covered 
work. 

My  bill  will  also  provide  benefits  for 
totally  di.sabled  widows,  in  cases  where 
the  widow  became  disabled  before  h- 1- 
husband's  death  or.  in  the  case  of  a  youiii: 
widow,  before  her  entitlement  to  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  having  a  child  in  her  care 
ends,  or  within  7  years  after  eitlier  of 
these  events.  This  is  a  period  during 
whicli  the  widow  may  not  have  had  suffi- 
cient opportunity  to  work  so  that  .she 
could  become  insured  for  disability  pro- 
tection on  the  basis  of  her  own  earnings 
And,  I  want  to  point  out  that  since  the.'^e 
widows  would  be  paid  disability  benefit.^, 
they  would  qualify  for  health  insurance 
protection  under  the  provision  in  the  bill 
for  extending  health  insurance  protec- 
tion to  all  people  getting  disability  bene- 
fits. I  think  that  disabled  widows  need 
to  have  this  protection. 

Finally,  my  bill  will  fill  serious  gaps  in 
the  survivor,  disability,  and  retirement 
protection  of  large  numbers  of  Federal 
employees  and  their  families.  In  the 
many  cases  where  workers  have  Federal 
ser\1ce  under  the  civil  service  or  foreign 
service  retirement  systems  but  are  not 
protected  under  one  of  those  systems  at 
the  time  they  retire,  become  disabled,  or 
die,  my  bill  will  provide  social  security 
protection  by  transferring  credit  for  Fed- 
eral employment  to  social  security.  The 
transfer-of-credit  provisions  in  my  bill 
are  similar  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
1965  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security, 
to  a  plan  which  was  supported  in  a  1965 
joint  report  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
ml.sslon  to  the  House  Commiittee  on  Way.s 
and  Means,  and  to  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Federal  staff  retirement 
systems.  It  is  a  less  expensive  approach 
than  one  Involving  direct  social  security 
coverage  because,  unlike  a  coverage  plan. 
which  would  generally  involve  payment 
of  benefits  under  both  social  security  and 
the  staff  retirement  system.  It  will  not 
go  beyond  the  objective  of  filling  gaps 
In  protection.  Also,  the  transfer-of- 
credits  approach  requires  no  reduction  of 
benefit  amounts  payable  under  the  staff- 


i-etirement  systems,  and  thus  avoids  an 
important  objection  that  has  been  raised 
by  organizations  of  Federal  employees 
apainst  coverage  under  social  security. 

To  finance  these  major  improvements 
in  tlie  social  security  program.  I  am  pro- 
posing. Lri  addition  to  the  2-step  increase 
in  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  to 
$15,000.  a  provision  for  a  payment  from 
the  general  revenues  of  tlie  Treasury  to 
the  social  security  trust  funds  and  some 
adjustment  in  the  contribution  rates  for 
the  program. 

The  payment  from  general  revenues, 
which  will  begin  at  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  taxable  earnings  in  1967  and  In- 
crea.se  gradually  thereaft^^r,  unt:'.  It 
reaches  5  percent  of  taxable  payrolls  is, 
I  believe,  a  most  importaiU  and  most 
necessary  step.  Under  tlie  pre.sent 
method  of  financing  social  security, 
people  wiio  start  working  today  are  going 
to  pay  more  than  they  othci-wi.se  would 
have  to  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  early  years  of  social  security 
full  benefits  were  paid  to  people  wlro 
worked  only  a  short  time  under  tlie  pro- 
pram  and  who  contributed  relatively 
little  toward  the  cost  of  their  benefits. 
Only  about  two-thirds  of  the  employer 
and  employee  contributions  paid  witii 
respect  to  young  workers  entering  the 
labor  force  now  and  in  tlie  future  will  be 
used  for  benefits  for  tho.se  workers;  the 
remaining  third  will  go  toward  meeting 
the  cost  of  paying  reasonably  adequate 
benefits  in  the  early  years  of  social 
security. 

Under  my  bill,  the  payment  from  gen- 
eral revenues  will  be  graded  in  so  that 
eventually  the  general  funds  will  bear 
about  a  third  of  the  cost  of  tlie  pro- 
gram— tlie  cost  of  establishing,  in  tlie 
early  years  of  social  security,  a  reason- 
ably adequate  program  for  those  who 
were  at  that  time  already  approaching 
retirement.  The  whole  of  our  population 
has  benefited,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  fact  that  social  security  did  pay  full- 
rate  benefits  to  those  who  were  already 
Hearing  .retirement  when  the  program 
besan  or  when  their  jobs  were  first  cov- 
ered by  social  security.  And  it  is  time, 
I  believe,  that  we  recognize  the  obligation 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  help  finance 
these  benefits.  It  is  therefore  most  ap- 
propriate to  introduce  into  our  social 
security  system  a  provision  for  meeting 
a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram from  the  general  revenues  of  the 
Treasury. 

Under  my  bill,  it  will  be  possible  to 
make  a  very  small  dow^^ward  adjustment 
in  the  contribution  rates  for  hospital  in- 
surance program  and  still  keep  that  pro- 
Kram  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  My 
bill  provides  for  this  downward  adjust- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  tax  rates 
to  finance  the  cash  benefits  part  of  the 
social  security  program  for  employees 
and  employers  will  rise  from  the  ultimate 
'-.85  rate  now  scheduled  In  the  law  to  5 
percent  each,  beginning  1968.  No  change 
is  needed,  and  none  is  made,  in  the  rates 
paid  by  self-employed  people  under  the 
ca.sh  benefits  part  of  the  program. 

My  bill  thus  provides  important  and 
urgently  needed  benefit  improvements 
for  the  21  million  people  now  on  the  social 


security  rolls  and  improves  the  benefit 
protection  for  tliose  who  will  come  on  the 
rolls  in  the  future,  and  provision  is  made 
for  adequate  financing  of  all  of  these 
improvements. 


POCKETS  OF  POVERTY  WITHIN  OUR 
LARGE  CITIES  DEMAND  EMER- 
GENCY ACTION 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
oLtlic  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
rtwr.  Feichan]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduced  H.R.  16252.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1963.  Tlie  purpose  of  my 
bill  is  to  remove  the  arbitrary  distinction 
between  needy  cities  and  needy  areas,  or 
pockets  of  poverty  within  our  cities. 

My  own  city  of  Cleveland  pro\ides  a 
case  in  point  for  the  need  of  such  an 
amendment.  Of  the  estimated  10  mil- 
lion people  wlio  inhabit  the  poverty  areas 
in  34  major  cities  in  the  United  States, 
234,000  reside  in  Cleveland.  Many  of 
the  people  living  in  these  pockets  of  pov- 
erty are  in  the  lowest  income  brackets, 
lack  the  education  and  skills  needed  to 
qualify  for  gainful  employment  in  to- 
day's highly  competitive  labor  market. 
Others,  while  employed,  lack  either  the 
education  or  technical  training  to  im- 
prove their  economic  conditions.  The 
poor  of  our  large  cities  are  at  a  particu- 
lar disadvantage  in  their  quest  for  a  de- 
cent life.  Our  large  cities  are  beset  with 
a  multitude  of  human  problems  while 
the  local  sources  of  public  revenues  to 
meet  those  problems  are  inadequate.  In 
these  circumstances  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  act 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  provides  for  as- 
sistance to  cities  in  severe  economic  dis- 
tress. It  does  not  provide  for  neighbor- 
hoods or  areas  within  cities  which  are  in 
severe  economic  distress.  The  result  is 
that  the  great  urban  slums,  where  such 
assistance  is  most  desperately  needed, 
present  conditions  which  call  for  imme- 
diate remedy. 

My  bill  is  consist^-nt  with  the  basic  in- 
tent of  the  law.  It  will  make  the  pockets 
of  poverty  within  our  large  cities  eligible 
for  Federal  a.ssistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Cleveland  adopted  an  emergency  res- 
olution calling  upon  Congress  to  take 
action  to  meet  this  problem.  I  include 
in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  resolution: 

Resolution  No.  1511-66 
I  By   Mayor   Locher   and   Messrs.    Armstrong. 

Banko.  Ben.  Bilinskl,  Blaha,  Brooks.  Carr. 

Carter.  Cimperman.  D.icek.  Duggan,  Forbes. 

GarofoU.  Gilliam,  Harmody.   Leo  Jackson, 

Morris  Jackson.   Katallnas.  Kellogg,   Kru- 

czyk.     Latkovic.     Matt,     Mrs.     McCaffery. 

Messrs.  Pilch.  Russell,  Sanislo.  Sinklewicz. 

Smith.    Stanton,    Stringer,    Turk,    White, 

Zone) 

An  emergency  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion Act  to  provide  assistance  to  areas  of 
poverty  within  central  cities 
Whereas,  it  has  been  clearly  established 
that  although  employment  may  be  high  in 
a  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole,  persistent 


p>ockets  of  poverty  exist  at  the  same  time 
within  the  central  cities  of  this  Nation;  and 
Whereas,  the  population  of  these  poverty 
areas  in  thirty-tour  major  cities  totals  nearly 
ten  million,  of  which  234,000  are  In  the  City 
of  Cleveland;  and 

Whereas,  technological  change  and  the 
movement  ol  industry  out  of  the  central 
cities  has  greally  diminished  Job  availablUty 
in  these  areas,  and 

Whereas,  the  people  living  in  these  pockets 
of  poverty  are  in  the  lowest  Income  bracket 
and  lack  the  education  and  skills  needed  to 
qualify  for  gainful  employment  In  today's 
labor  market;  and 

Whereas,  this  lack  of  economic  opiJortu- 
nity  arid  the  resultant  undesirable  living 
conditions  are  causes  of  severe  social  unrest; 
and 

Whereas,  the  economic  stability  of  the  en- 
tire area  requires  that  these  pockets  of  pov- 
erty be  eliminated  and  that  It  Is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  that  meanlng- 
ftU  employment  be  found  for  this  poverty 
stricken  segment  of  our  society;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  clear  that  massive  measures 
requlrmg  Federal  assistance  must  be  taken 
if  these  areas  of  poverty  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated;  and 

Whereas,  this  resolution  constitutes  an 
emergency  measure  providing  for  the  usual 
dally  operation  of  a  municipal  department; 
now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Cleveland: 

Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  hereby  is  memorialized  to 
amend  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  to  pro- 
vide assistance  from  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  Act  in  areas  where  it  is 
determined  that  low  family  Income  due  to 
persistent  high  unemployment  cause  pockets 
of  poverty  within  the  central  cities. 

Section  2.  That  such  legislation  should  in- 
clude provisions  for  both  loans  and  grants 
to  Increase  jobs  and  also  to  Increase  Job  po- 
tential for  the  citizens  in  these  areas  of 
poverty. 

Section  3.  That  the  Clerk  of  Council  be 
and  she  hereby  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  Senators  Prakk  J. 
L.^uscHE  and  Stephen  M.  Young  and  Repre- 
sentatives Michael  A.  Feichan.  Charles  A. 
Vanik.  Frances  P.  Bolton.  William  E.  Min- 
SHALL.  and  Robert  E   Sweeney. 

Section  4.  That  this  resolution  Is  h*teby 
declared  to  be  an  emergency  measure  and. 
provided  It  receives  the  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
Council,  it  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
immediately  upon  Its  adoption  and  approval 
by  the  Mayor:  otherwise  it  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  earliest 
period  allowed  by  law. 
Adopted  June  20,  1966 

James  V.  Stanton. 
President  of  Council. 
Mercedes  Cotner, 

Clerft  of  CounciL 
Approved  by  Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher,  June 
23.  1966. 

Effective  June  23,  1966 

I,  Mercedes  Cotner,  Clerk  of  Council  of 
the  City  of  Cleveland,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
Resolution  No.  1511-66.  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Cleveland.  June' 20.  1966. 

Witness  mv  hand  and  seal  at  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  this  First  day  of  July.  1966. 

Mercedes  Cotner. 
Clerk  of  Council  of  the  Ctty  of  Cleveland. 


FINANCIAL  POSITION  REVEALED 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  S!>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tire  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LONCt  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  feel  that  officials  occupying 
posts  of  tru.sl  and  candidates  for  these 
posts  should  reveal  their  financial  posi- 
tions. I  hereby  make  public  my  assets, 
liabilities,  and  income. 

My  iiivcstments  consist  of  a  112-acre 
farm  with  two  houses  in  Maryland,  west 
of  Aberdeen,  which  I  acquired  in  196f.  for 
$118,000.  and  the  purcha.se  of  which  I 
announced  at  that  time;  ray  home  in 
Ruxton,  worth  about  $45,000,  which  I 
have  owned  for  20  ycar.s:  eight  shares  of 
IBM  stock  worth  about  $2,800;  paid-up 
annuities  worth  $32,345.79.  accumulated 
dui-ing  a  25-year  tenure  as  a  professor; 
and  $6,736.83  credit  in  my  congressional 
retirement  plan. 

My  liabilities  are  an  $80,000  mortgage 
on  the  farm  and  a  $25,500  mortgage  on 
my  home 

In  1965,  my  iier.sonal  income  was  $29,- 
463.67  and  $360  from  aiticles  and 
speeches.  The  gross  rental  income  from 
my  farm  durlnt;  7  months  of  owner.ship 
in  1965  was  $2,445 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  buy  or  sell  any  sub- 
stantial Item  of  property  in  the  future. 
I  sliall  follow  the  policy  of  announcing 
the  transaction  immediately. 


Jnhj 
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VIETNAM:    THE    CONSTRUCTION 

WAR 

Mr.    DINGEIX      Mr    Sjieaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Mtn.TERl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  tienileman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Spe.aker,  with  all 
of  the  news  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  we 
rarely  hear  of  the  con.structive  action.s 
being  taJcen  by  Americans  in  that  coun- 
try. It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  June  1966  edition  of  a  publi- 
cation called  Constniction  Equipment 
and  Materials. 

This  edition  i.^  devoted  to  the  stoi-y  of 
the  building  of  harbors,  airfields  and 
other  modern  facilities  which,  when  we 
leave,  will  be  permanent  a.ssets  for  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

The  people  of  the  construction  indus- 
try are  to  be  commended  for  their  brav- 
ery and  i>atrlotism  in  conducting  "The 
Construction  War"  under  the  most  dif- 
ficult conditions  of  warfare 

The  article  follows: 
VamiMt:    Tk«    Consthuction  War 

(The  war  In  Vietnam  U  like  the  closed- 
c.inopy  Jungle  which  covers  this  land.  Prom 
afar,  you  see  a  profusion  of  greenery,  but  not 
the  trunks  and  llmtM  that  support  it.  So 
too.  newspapers  and  TV  dramatically  portray 
the  role  of  the  Jet  bomber  and  the  helicopter. 
But  they  neglect  the  building  of  new  harbors, 
airfields,  cantonmenta,  and  POL  facilities— 
which  are  the  backbone  of  the  U.S.  military. 
To  o6t»ln  for  CEM  readers  a  deflnlte  blue- 
print of  the  role  ot  construction  in  this  con- 
flict, we  vtsiMd  many  military  baoea,  photo- 


f^raphed  scores  of  construction  projects,  and 
Interviewed  admirals,  catsklnners,  and  proj- 
ect managers.  The  salient  facts  are  tliese 
The  United  States  armed  forces  arc  the  most 
powerful,  technolosically  advanced  combat 
iinlt.s  in  the  world.  But  the  dispersion  of 
enpiny  !i>rces.  adver.se  terrain  and  climate, 
and  total  lack  of  miTdeni  facilities  ninke.s 
Vietnam  a  poor  pi<u;e  In  which  to  wage  a 
me>.'haiuzed  war.  Therefore,  the  US  mti.s- 
first  build  the  elements  vital  to  modern  war- 
f.tre  We  must  reconstruct  the  environment, 
so  tiiai  we  can  assist  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
niun  in  winning  its  battle  against  the  terror- 
ist activities  of  Viet  Cong.  It  is  within  this 
frame  of  reference  that  we  describe  for  you 
"The  Construction  War".  — Mike  -Spronck, 
publisher.) 
WHAT  Ton   Nfrr  to  ri'n   a   si -mii.i.ion-a-day 

JOB 

PtUtinR  a  private  contractor  to  work  In  a 
war  aone  Is  unique  So  are  the  size  and 
scope  of  construction  in  Vietnam  Contracts 
cover  dredging,  pile  druing,  excavating  and 
grading,  paving,  erection  of  thou&ands  of 
buiKUngs.  pipelining  — you  name  it— on  hun- 
dreds of  projects  at  some  40  different  loca- 
tion.s. 

The  volume  of  the  work  Is  enormous 
Current  plans  rail  fi:>r  completion  of  over 
$1   million  wi>rth  of  work  every  day' 

The  problems  of  logistics  are  tremendous. 
In  Vietnam  you  stiirt  with  nothing,  so  you 
ship  in  everything:  Like  100,000,000  board 
feet  of  lumber  from  U.S.  West  Coast  nilUs; 
some  10.000  prefab  buildings  (most  from  mo- 
bilization reserve  stick  in  the  US.):  about 
50.000  tons  of  cement  a  month  from  Taiwan 

WORK     ESCALATES     wmi     WAR 

Construction  in  South  Vietnam  started 
out  rather  placidly.  In  1962.  R;iymond  In- 
ternational and  Morrison-Knud.sen  accepted 
a  cost-plus-tlxed-fee  contract  for  some  air- 
field work  under  our  military  as.slstance  pro- 
irrani.  The  total  jirogram  was  about 
$15,000,000 

In  fiscal  '63  and  '64  there  were  modest  In- 
creases, Then,  as  the  war  escalated,  con- 
struction did.  too.  By  the  spring  of  '65  the 
contract  volume  had  grown  to  $100,000,000 
Current  funding  Is  over  »400.000,000  And 
RMK  became  RMK-BRJ  as  Brown  and  Root 
and  J  A  Jones  Construction  Co  were 
brought  Into  the  Joint  venture. 

Of  course,  this  meant  a  complete  reevalu- 
atlon  of  the  program  tiirough  '65  to  acceler- 
ate the  rate  of  work  in  place.  The  $1.7  mil- 
lion WIP  per  month  in  December  1964  was 
now  uns.itlsf.ictory.  The  contracting;  au- 
thority I U  .S,  Navy  Bnreau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  for  all  military  construction  In  the 
Pa<-IHc  Theater)  decided  to  step  tip  the 
pace  to  a  $4  5  million  WIP  per  month  by 
Jirty  1905  But  by  May  '65  BuDocks  realized 
that  they  needed  $7  5  million  WIP  per  month 
by  September.  And  so  It  kept  rocketing  up 
in  July  '65.  $13  million  for  December;  in 
August.  $2,*>  million  for  March  "66:  and  In 
December  "(iS,  a  $40  million  rate  for  work-in- 
place  per  month  to  be  achieved  by  October 
■66. 

To  reach  this  goal,  RMK-BRJ  and  Bu- 
Docks would  have  to  crank  out  a  mammoth 
work  force. 

T«AIN   VIETNAMISI  ON   JOB 

Tlie  manpower  target  is  67.000  Of  thes*. 
there  will  be  4,500  US.  personnel  i  mostly 
supers  and  foremen).  7,.5O0  third  country 
nationals  (most  from  the  Philippines  and 
Korea),  and  55,000  Vietnamese, 

By  early  spring,  the  contractor  had  more 
than  half  of  his  requirement  on  the  payroll 
And  it  looks  like  he'll  have  no  trouble  get- 
ting the  rest 

Despite  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  Viet- 
nam operaUons  (attaclts  by  V.C.,  tropical  dis- 
eases, unskilled  equipooent  operators),  very 
few  men  have  resigned. 


woRicras  cmickxn  odt,  votku  to  no.  lo  hall 

or   FAME 

Construction  crews  are  a  tough  breed.  You 
don't  hang  on  the  side  of  a  cliff  socking  a 
Jackhammer  Into  a  rock  outcrop  unle.ss 
you've  got  a  lot  of  gruts.  And  It  takes  al- 
most as  much  mus<-le  and  nerve  to  boss  a 
gang  of  'em. 

If  the  construction  stlfiTs  in  Vietnam  are 
any  e.xception  its  that  they  are  tougher 
tiiuu  most. 

Dodging  £onie  greeu  Vietnamese  operator 
who's  having  troubie  downshifting  a  10- 
speed  tran.-^mission  is  Just  one  of  the  haz.-ird.5. 
There's  al.<=,o  the  annoyance  of  tropical  mon- 
soons (11  Inches  of  rain  in  one  day),  a 
variety  of  bizarre  diseases  (like  the  plague), 
and  an  occasional  V  C:,  sniper  pop)plng  up  out 
ot  his  spider  hole  But  over  2000  American 
construction  men  are  sticking  it  out,  giviug 
our  GI's  the  construction  backbone  they 
need  to  win  the  war. 

The  few  th.it  quit  iisuRlIy  give  hom->- 
town  reporters  exaggerated  descriptions  of 
the  dangers.  Like  the  one  who  compl.uned 
in  his  lix-al  newspaper  of  "fear  and  filth." 
He  claimed  he  aiul  his  roommate  stood  alter- 
nate guard  in  tlieir  room  at  night.  (Kind 
of  f.oollsh  within  a  fortified  camp  of  20  000 
US  soldiers).  He  couldn't  .«:eem  to  get 
used  to  the  !l7<(rds  (the  4-inch  kind  that 
eat  Insects)  that  were  all  over  tlie  place, 
either, 

RMK-BRJ  voted  him  charter  member  of 
their  newly  formed  "No  10  Hall  of  Fame." 
(The  Vietname.se  kudo  for  everyone  they 
like  is  No.  1 ) . 

A  fundamental  part  of  the  personnel  pro- 
pram  is  training  Por  nil  practical  purposes 
the  Vietnamese  have  no  technical  commu- 
nity- «julpraent  operators,  tmck  drivers, 
survey  crews,  draft-'^mon.  and  the  llk(<  There 
is  even  an  extreme  shortage  of  competent 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  pipefitters,  etc.  So 
the  contractor  is  directing  a  technical  train- 
ing program  with  dual  benefits.  The  Viet- 
namese learn  fast  and  soon  become  proficient 
at  simple  skills  —carpentry,  ma.sonr^-.  cement 
finishing — and  adequate  for  the  immediate 
needs  in  equipment  o;)erations.  Over  a  pe- 
riod of  lime  this  training  and  expcrienrr  will 
help  South  Viftuam  achieve  Industrial  cap.^- 
bility. 

MILLION-DOtX,AP.    SPREAD 

The  huge  volume  of  work  and  tight  time 
schedules  call  for  maximum  mechanization. 
To  get  It,  the  contr.ictor  will  use  over  $100 
million  worth  of  American-made  construc- 
tion machinery.  About  $40  million  Is  cur- 
rently at  work;  and  $67  million  Is  already  on 
order.  One  Navy  officer  quipped  :  "Tliis  is  the 
world's  largest  Job  l>elng  performed  with 
equipment  07i  order." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  construction 
buiid-up  it  was  easy  to  draw  rigs  from  mo- 
hllization  reserves.  Now  the  ttmelag  Is  five 
to  eight  months — even  with  priorities. 

If  you're  finding  It  hard  to  ge'  the  equip- 
ment you  want — when  yoti  want  It — the  rea- 
son IS  obvious.  y,'e've  got  a  booming  civilian 
economy.  On  top  of  that  we  need  over  $100.- 
000,000  worth  of  equipment  for  miliUiry  cjn- 
structlon  in  Vietnam,  The  drastically  ab- 
breviated roster  that  follows  gives  a  fairly 
good  Idea  of  what  that  Involves:  143  motor- 
ized scrapers:  306  crawler  tractors;  56  wliecl 
tractors:  12  soil  stabilizers:  117  motor  grid- 
ers:  158  air  compressors;  11  asphalt  plants  0 
concrete  plants;  125  power  shovels;  14 
dredges;  550  dump  trucks:  14  pile  driver- 
hammers;  30  asphalt  pavers;  118  transit-mix 
trucks. 

PARTS   WEAR   FAST 

Parts  purchase  and  distribution  to  the 
sites  that  need  them  are  a  serious  problem. 

Wear  rates  on  machinery  are  ravenous  In 
Vietnam.  RMK-BRJ  equipment  specialist.<i 
face:  green  (q>erators:  weather  that  alter- 
nates between  11-in.  per  day  tropical  down- 


.„.s  and    110-deg  dry  spells:   fine  sand   and 
^■"t  everywhere;   a  high-gear  20-hr-per-day 
-Ivs-per-week  schedule. 
'  /,  a  result,  tracks  last  less  than  1000  hr  on 
minv    lobs.      Radiator    cores    at   Cam    Ranh 

;,  250  hr  They  are  then  pulled  off,  re- 
niired  and  turned  around  once.  But  at  the 
!nri  of  500  hr  they  arc  completely  "sand- 
Hasted "  out.  Brake  seals  during  the  mon- 
^^n  season  require  replacement  as  often  as 

^'to  meeTth'e'^need  for  a  greater-than-nor- 
n,,!  supply  of  repair  parts,  the  contractor 
Srs^^tras  right  with  his  new  machine 
^"rrchases.  Another  complication  arises 
Slen  stevedores  on  the  West  Coast  fall  to 
Jnd  along  bills  of  lading  with  parts- ship- 
ments. Sorting  $150,000  worth  of  parts  on 
Sie  wharves  of  Saigon  proves  an  added  bur- 
den for  busy  equipment  speclaUsts. 

CONTRACTOR    TAl'S    WORLD    MARKET 

The  construction  programs  In  Vietnam  de- 
mands vast  quantities  of  materlals^l2>2 
million  worth  each  month. 

A  major  need  Is  cement.  (Vietnam  has 
nnlv  a  few  mills  and  these  are  heavily  over- 
taxed meeting  the  needs  of  the  local  econ- 
omy AS  a  result,  the  local  price  has  Inflated 
lOO-,  in  lust  a  few  months)  Current  ship- 
ments, bought  by  low  bid  from  Taiwan  are 
running  50,000  metric  tons  per  month.  Price 
L  below  West  Coast  figures:  with  further 
saving  in  shipping  cost. 

For  timber  US.  lumber  mills  quoted  prices 
below  those  of  Asian  firms,  including  the 
PhUippmes  Right  now  RMK-BRJ  has 
over  100  million  bd-ft  on  order. 

The  need  for  structural  steel  is  limited. 
mostly  pre-engineered  buildings.  Reinforced 
steel  sheet  piles,  and  other  stfel  Items  have 
been'  bought  In  the  Asian  market— mainly 
Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong. 

VC  CLOSES  RAIL  AND  ROADS 

Distributing  the  equipment  and  m&terlals 
In-country  Is  as  difficult  a  problem  as  get- 
ting it  there. 

There  is  onlv  one  major  port — Saigon. 
(Cam  Ranh  and"  DaNang  are  now  being  de- 
veloped a-,  secondary  ports  )  There  is  no 
overland  transportation  Most  roads  are  In- 
adequate for  US. -size  loads  The  V  C.  can 
Mnbush  any  convoy  The  single  railroad  is 
already  interdicted  at  some  80  points.  Re- 
sult: a  logistical  logjam.  All  shipping  must 
be  bv  air   i  expensive)    or  tay  water   (slow). 

But  despite  the  obstacles,  a  dedicated 
group  of  men— mill t.;iry  and  civilian- are 
getting  the  Job  done  More  than  this,  they 
are  performing  remarkably  well.  With  few 
exceptions;  the  hundreds  of  projects  that 
springboard  our  military  effort  are  on  or 
ahead  of  schedule. 

HOW  TO  CONTROL  A  CONTRACT  THAT  HAS  NO 
BLUEPRINT— so  YOU  THINK  YOU  HAVE  PROB- 
LEMS 

Tiiere  Isn't  a  contractor  who  has  had 
more  than  one  Job.  who  hasn't  asked  him- 
self how  he  ever  got  into  his  crazy  business. 

It  takes  guts,  imagination,  and  money.  The 
work  Is  hard,  the  days  are  long,  and  the 
profit  low.  And  If  you  read  the  failure  rec- 
orc'.s,  you  know  it's  as  easy  to  get  out  of  as  In. 

But  next  time  you  (or  your  men)  feel  the 
going  getting  tough,  read'  over  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  RMK-BRJ  project  in  Vietnam. 

Total  volume:  nearly  $';.  billion. 

Rate  of  completion  required:  over  tl  mil- 
lion a  day. 

Design:  half  have  blueprints  and  specs — 
which  naturally  change  with  the  scope  and 
d.rci  tion  of  the  war — and  the  remainder  Ls 
■eyeballed"  in  under  oral  directions  of  the 
resident  engineers  for  the  military  com- 
manders. 

Location:  forty  or  more  separate  sites,  all 
locoo  ml  from  home. 

Transportation:  no  usable  roads  or  rail 
lines  between  headquarters  and  the  projects. 


Weather:  tropical  heat  all  year  long,  with 
monsoon  rains  half   the  time. 

Terrain:  swampy  river  deltas  in  the  South, 
barren  sand-dune  wastelands  along  the  coast, 
lO.OOO-ft  mountains  In  the  North,  and  trop- 
ical Jungles  in  between. 

Special  problems:  sniper  and  mortar  fire 
by  V.C.  terrorists. 

Put  any  yardstick  you  want  on  the  con- 
tract construction  in  Vietnam.  You'll  agree 
it's  the  biggest,  most  difficult  project  ever 
undertaken  by  private  contractors. 

The  Joint  venture  of  Raymond  Interna- 
tional and  Morrison-Knudsen  easily  met  the 
$3-to-$6-milllon-a-year  demands  of  MAC-V 
(Military  Assistance  Command-Vietnam)  in 
the  early  1960's. 

But  by  1965  the  Job  was  too  big  ($500  mil- 
lion a  year),  even  for  these  giants,  so  they 
Pdded  the  capabilities  of  Brown  &  Root  and 
J  A.  Jones,  a  pair  of  equally  famous  Inter- 
national contractors.  As  Project  Manager 
Bert  Perkins  explains  it,  "We  needed  tremen- 
dous resources  in  proven  management  capa- 
bility to  undertake  a  project  of  this  scope 
in  the  short  time  span  required  " 

To  extend  Its  organizational  skills  even 
further,  RMK-BRJ  is  subcontracting  some 
20  items  of  work. 

DOUBLE    KEY-MAN    OUTPTTr 

Tlie  main  difficulty  In  undertaking  a  proj- 
ect so  urgent  is  that  you  must  move  ahead 
without  blueprints. 

This  is  where  experience  pays.  The  Viet- 
nam Builders,  as  the  joint-venturers  call 
themselves,  have  it.  Most  of  their  super- 
visors have  a  generation's  Job  know-how  to 

draw  on. 

Bert  Perkins  has  developed  a  novel  way  to 
multiply  the  output  of  his  key  men. 

"Stole  the  idea  from  the  Navy,"  he  says. 
"Works  like  this.  Each  key  man  has  a  smart 
young  engineering  aide.  (The  Nav^  calls  'em 
Blue  Darts.)  I  have  a  couple  of  them  and 
a  Special  Assistant  with  no  fixed  assignment. 
This  gives  all  top  managers  an  extra  set  of 
eyes  and  hands  and  feet.  The  aide  goes  with 
the  key  man  all  the  time,  gets  to  know  the 
Jobs  the  background,  how  the  boss  thinks, 
and  what  he's  Interested  in  When  some- 
thing comes  along  where  the  boss  can't  be 
two  places  at  once,  the  aide  goes  Instead," 

E%'en  so,  most  of  the  RMK-BRJ  lop  men 
work  12  to  15  hr  a  dav,  7  days  a  week,  Bert 
himself  spends  five  days  In  the  field,  trouble- 
shooting problems  on  his  40  or  so  projects. 

EVERYONE      NEEDS      EVERYTHING      NOW 

Adding  to  the  management  problems  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  "customers  "  for  the 
contractor's  services.  This  Is  a  military  pro- 
gram in  a  war  zone.  Vietnam  Builders  are 
at  the  disposal  of  scores  of  "customers." 
Each  corps  and  base  commander,  each 
branch  of  service,  both  US.  and  Vietnamese, 
has  separate  and  immediate  needs.  (And 
these  change — with  the  fortunes  of  war  and 
shifts  in  military  strategy  ) 

It's  the  Job  of  RMK-BRJ  management  to 
see  that  all  these  neeos  are  met — and 
through  proper  channels. 

This  creates  tlie  second  major  problem: 
time.  Between  the  request  for  construction 
by  a  specific  CO  and  the  actual  crank  up  of 
project  forces  must  come  the  approval,  clear- 
ance, and  OK  for  funding  by  a  host  of  mili- 
tary staffs  and  committees.  (And  occasion- 
ally congressional  approval.) 

Of  course,  the  CO  always  needs  the  facili- 
ties "yesterdav."  Since  the  time-lag  due  to 
distance  Is  slx'months,  Bert  Perkins  and  his 
Bl^ff  often  have  to  use  some  top-level 
diplomacy  in  explaining  why  they  cant  go 
right  to  work  or  meet  everyone's  needs. 

MANAGEMENT   THINKS    AHEAD 

To  counter  the  adverse  affects  of  shipping 
delay,  the  Viet  Builders  management  staff 
has  improvised  a  system  of  "advance  think- 
ing"    It  works  like  this. 


A  CO  at  one  of  the  miUtary  bases  tells 
OICC  (Officer  in  CTiarge  of  ConstrucUon.  U.S. 
Navv  BuDocks,  the  military  contracting  au- 
thority for  all  of  Vietnam)  that  he  needs  a 
particular  facility.  While  the  request  is 
flowing  through  normal  military  and  civilian 
channels,  OICC  talks  to  RMK-BRJ.  They  sit 
down  right  there  and  then  and  mentally 
build  the  project.  Materials,  equipment, 
labor,  shipping  lime.  cost.  They  develop 
rough  lavoutf;  get  U.S.-based  procurement 
officers  biasy  on  searching  sources,  availabil- 
ity, price.  Like  master  chess  players,  they 
are  thinking  six,  ten,  twenty  moves  ahead. 
This  reduces  the  reaction  time  consider- 
ably. When  Viet  Builders  get  the  official  OK, 
Its  staff  can  pick  up  phones,  assign  Job  num- 
bers, and  go.  (Of  course,  they  Just  tear  up 
the  work  sheets  on  the  3  out  of  5»Jobs  that  are 
finally  authorized)  y 

Bert  Perkins  compliments  U.S.  suppliers. 
"They've  leaned  over  backwards  for  us. 
They  know  the  Job  we've  got  to  do  here,  so 
they  help.  Even  though  we  don't  have 
priorities  as  such,  they  rush  our  stuff.  It 
keeps  the  time  span  to  six  months — other- 
wise It  would  be  years." 

Some  kudos  are  also  due  the  contractors. 
The  Job  syphons  off  their  top  management, 
men  thev  could  use  In  the  booming  U.S. 
economy  to  make  profits  they'll  never  earn 
on  a  complex,  overseas  operation  like  this. 
M-K  president  Jack  Bonny,  though,  con- 
siders Vietnam  a   moral   commitment. 


WHERE    TO    GET    MANAGERS    FOR    TOMORROW'S 
JOBS 

Contractors  are  constantly  searching  for 
good  managers— men  to  run  their  Jobs  and 
to  help  run  their  business.  Yesterday,  they 
got  them  from  the  crafts.  Today,  they  draw 
them  from  engineering  schools.  Tomor- 
row's manager  may  be  pulled  from  the  ranks 
of  professional  business-school  graduates, 
(Naturally,  all  are  green  to  start  and  need 
on-the-job  development.) 

Bert  Perkins.  Project  Manager  for  Vietnam 
Builders,  shows  the  quality  man  you  can  get 
when  vou  reach  out  Into  new  fields  for  ex- 
ecutive development.  His  college  specialty 
was  tlme-and-motlon  studies  and  manage- 
ment methods.  After  he  had  selected  con- 
struction as  a  career,  he  picked  up  his  clviV 
engineering  at  night  school  and  from  cor-  ' 
respondence  cotu-ses.  Like  most  of  today's 
construction  bosses.  Perkins  worked  up 
through  the  ranks:  timekeeper,  expediter, 
equipment  operator,  foreman,  superintend- 
ent. 

"Contractors  are  learning  to  value  scien- 
tific management  methods."  Bert  declares. 
"Contractors  today  use  PERT,  computers, 
and  enlightened  personnel  practices.  They 
draw  Ideas  from  the  many  industries  they 
serve:  petroleum,  chemistry,  railroading, 
melalworklng. 

"The  managers  of  tomorrow  get  their  field 
experience  on  the  Job  during  the  day;  we 
expect  them  to  do  their  home  work  at  night 
reading  arHcles  or  studying  the  administra- 
tion of  a  business. 

"No  manager  is  going  to  be  successful 
without  both — Job-site  know-how  and  mod- 
ern business  administration." 

WHY    ONE    CONTRACTOR'? 

Laymen  often  ask  why  the  U.S.  government 
doesn't  put  a  hundred  contractors  on  the 
Vietnam  work.  They  don't  understand  the 
absolute  need  for  tight,  coordinated  construc- 
tion control. 

The  problem  In  Vietnam  Is  one  of  logistics. 
There's  a  critical  shortage  of  equipment,  ma- 
terials, transportation  and  communications. 

More  contractors  would  only  increase  the 
pressure  on  supply  sources  (not  Increase  the 
number  of  machines  or  pounds  of  nails). 
And  prices  would  be  bound  lo  rise.  Nor 
would  more  contractors  increase  the  avail- 
able shipping  tonnage — or  dock  space.     And 
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dozens  of  contractors  would  only  complicate 
the  problem  of  MtAblUblnf  and  using  radio 
networka  and  air  lines. 

Of  course,  the  Vietnam  Builders  draw  on 
the  professional  services  of  other  American 
contractors,  as  key  jnen  are  released  from 
current  Jobs  RMK-BRJ  provides  some  two- 
thirds  Of  the  management  and  supervisory 
staffs  from  Its  own  i)er8onnel  (many  finishing 
up  contracts  in  the  States)  and  expands  from 
this  core. 

Since  there  Is  no  national  phone  system 
the  contractor  has  had  to  establish  a  radio 
network.  (Even  Saigon  Is  served  by  eight 
st~parate  phone  companies.  "It's  easier  and 
quicker  to  drive  across  town."  says  Lt  Pick- 
art.  OICC  Project  Coordinator.) 

Cable  communications  to  the  US.  ia  almost 
as  bad.  So.  routinely,  a  key  man  will  hop  In 
a  plane  to  Manila  or  Tokyo  and  phone  in  a 
pocketful  of  messages.  Instructions,  and  re- 
quests. 

RMK-BRJ  also  h.vs  its  own  air  transport 
network,  under  a  lease  arrangement  with 
Continental  Airlines  and  Air  Vlet-Nara. 
They  have  a  fleet  of  four  DC--3s.  three  Dor- 
mers, and  eight  Beech  Barons  with  more 
planes  to  come. 

A   WAY   OF  LIFE 

Mr  CEM  asked  Bert  Perkins  about  tae  In- 
centives for  supers  and  foremen  on  over- 
seas Jobs  Uke  this.  'Not  much."  Bert  re- 
plied. The  f>ay  rate  Ls  the  same  for  many 
top  Jobs  Uke  mine.  The  main  financial  break 
Ls  that  up  to  $20,000  Is  lax  free. 

"There  la  Just  a  certain  breed  of  men 
geared  to  overseas  work.  They  know  it,  and 
they  like  It      Its  a  way  of  life  for  them. 

"Of  cotu-.se.  some  men  figure  It's  a  chance 
to  move  up  Maybe  a  good  equipment  oper- 
ator gets  to  be  a  grading  foreman,  or  a  skilled 
carpenter   gets   a  crack   at   forming  super" 

BUCCKSS     1.S    IIABD    WORK 

The  ability  of  the  Vietnam  Builders  to  suc- 
ce.=i.sfully  direct  and  control  a  piroject  of  this 
scope  is  b.ised  on  not  one.  but  many  things. 
Long  days  and  hard  work,  for  sure.  But  also 
scientific  management.  They've  built  a 
transportation  net  and  communications  sys- 
tem from  scratch.  TTiey  preplan  every  jot>— 
lacludlng  proposals  TTiey  have  a  compiiter- 
ized  PERT  system  for  management  control  in 
eSect. 

As  a  result,  the  US  Armed  Forces  will  get 
the  launch  pad  they  need  to  fight  and  win  a 
mechanized  war  as  last  as  it  can  be  built. 

VIET     CXCWS     Bun.D     HARDSTA>fDa 

One  of  tlie  oldest  quarries  In  Vietnam  — 
and  about  the  busiest  (two  ll-hr  shifts,  7 
days  a  week)  — is  at  Blen  Hoa.  A  battery  of 
new  wagon  drills  and  compressors  sinks  holes 
on  a  5.\o-grld  22-ft  deep.  The  nearby  crush- 
ing set-up  converts  shot  basaltic  rock  to  four 
finished  sizes  (1''..  ^4.  No  4.  and  fines)  at 
about  300-tph  rate  The  trio  of  15-kw  gener- 
ators provide  power  for  belts  and  lights  All- 
Vietnamese  crew  turns  out  good  looking  con- 
crete hard.^tand  at  Blen  Hoa  Airfield.  ii.«.ing  a 
34-B  paver  and  three-roll  pyower  screed  Don't 
worry  about  that  big  labor  force.  Pay  is  25 
plasters  (18  cents)  per  hour.  Built-up  14-in. 
forms  move  by  fork  lift.  The  four-compart- 
ment dry-batch  trucks  Ret  agg  and  cement 
from  drive-thru  batt-hers  near  the  crushing 
plant. 

TKRRAIN    AND    TACTICS    DICTATE    NEW    METHODS 

The  kind  of  war  you  waRP  determines  your 
construction  requirements  That  Is  why 
construction  In  Vietnam  is  unlike  that  of 
World  War  11  or  the  Korean  Wax 

There  are  sharp  distinctions.  There's  no 
blackout  of  mllititry  sites  at  night.  Quite 
the  contrary,  you  lirlghtly  Light  the  perim- 
eter and  much  of  tlie  camp  to  prevent  in- 
flltraUoii  You  don't  di:>perse  your  facilities, 
you  cnticeu^rate  them.  ^The  problem  is  not 
aerlai  or  arti.lery  attack,  its  the  dollar  coet 
of  buying  land  in  an  allied  country.) 


Even  latrtne  construction  has  changed. 
With  concentrations  of  men  In  camp  areas 
and  up  to  10  In.  of  monsoon  rain  In  a  ilngle 
day,  you  don't  dig  a  big  hole  In  th«  ground 
and  set  some  prairie  schooners  over  it.  Tou 
use  above-ground  5S-gal  steel  drums  as  re- 
movable containers  and  burn  the  waste  out- 
side the  camp. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  is  unique  In  another 
way.  Private  U.S.  contractors  are  doing  most 
of  the  military  construction. 

When  you  are  fighting  a  war,  not>ody 
wastes  a  lot  of  time  keeping  track  of  who 
does  what.  So  it  Is  a  little  difficult  to  sort 
out  the  exact  roles  of  the  various  construc- 
tion forces  In  Vietnam. 

CEM  estimates  that  the  private  contractor 
is  doing  about  60%  of  the  work.  Miliury 
construction  battalions — Corps  of  Engineers, 
Sealjees.  and  the  new  Air  Force  Prime  Beef 
and  Red  Horses  teams — are  doing  the  rest. 

On  some  Jobs,  nearly  everybody  pilches  In. 
Like  the  POL  depot  at  Phan  Rang.  The  Navy 
'  supplied  all  materials  for  the  foundations^ 
forming  lumber,  rebars.  and  the  concrete. 
The  Air  Force  shipped  in  the  plates  for  the 
steel  tanks  and  all  hardware  for  assembly. 
Army  work  forces  constructed  the  foundation 
and  erected  the  tanks. 

Usually,  the  who  does  what  depends  on  the 
hazards  and  the  urgency  involved  Military 
forces  take  on  the  dangerous  and  Immediate 
t;tsks  Or  as  one  GI  expres."ied  It:  "the  quick 
and  the  dirty.  "  Tlie  contractor  Is  given  re- 
sponsibility for  the  bigger  tasks  and  those  of 
a  more  permanent  nature  (like  building  a 
permanent  wharf  for  ocean-going  shIpsK 

Corps  of  Engineers  troops  in  Vietnam  num- 
ber some  10.000  men.  They  perform  a  wide 
v.anety  of  tasks:  Small  but  Important  Jobs, 
like  filling  In  bomb  craters  on  roads;  big 
Jobs,  like  Installing  the  twin  prefabricated 
Delyong  piers  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

CORPS    or    ENGINEKBS    CREATES    CI    UFEUNE 

To  provide  combat  support:  US.  frontline 
forces  need  roads  and  bridges  built,  cleared, 
or  repaired.  The  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rines need  helipads  and  runways  There's 
demolition  work  to  be  done  and  flre-slreanis 
to  be  cleared  around  campe. 

To  insure  logistical  support;  Troops  need  a 
constant  supply  of  ammunition,  food  and 
petroleum  products  to  keep  fighting.  Its  the 
C'orps  Job  to  restore  or  create  the  facilities 
for  these — deep  harbors,  docks,  airports,  POL 
tanks,  roads,  warehouses,  storage  areas,  mu- 
nition dumps  and  depots. 

To  improve  the  environment:  To  Increase 
the  U  .S.  soldier's  fighting  efficiency  and  mo- 
rale, the  Corps  eliminates  or  reduces  the  haz- 
liTds  of  climate,  geography,  and  pests.  Tills 
means  building  barracks,  mess  halls,  hospi- 
tals, latrines:  developing  water  supply  (and 
maybe  refrigeration)  facilities;  destroying 
breeding  areas  of  moequitos.  rats,  snakes,  and 
other  pests. 

Now  waging  a  war  in  an  underdeveloped, 
rugged,  tropical  land,  the  US  Army  places  ;in 
even  greater  reliance  upon  the  lifeline  which 
the  Corps  provides  for  its  combat  forces. 

The  Corps  con.structlon  bsttallons  mu^t 
therefore  have  tremendous  flexibility  The 
equipment  roster  of  each  Is  standardized  to 
fit  average  situations:  enough  machines  in 
;is  wide  a  variety  as  possible  to  permit  all 
types  of  construction,  but  no  one  type  of 
equipment  in  any  great  supply 

Thi.s  presents  problems  when  special  necd.s 
arise.  Case  In  pcrtnt:  the  tremendous  de- 
mand for  rock  In  Vietnam  Corps  battalions 
had  to  put  In  an  order  for  a  dozen  more 
crushers 

Troopers  experienced  in  World  War  IT  note 
.some  other  differences  In  con.structlon  pro- 
rodures  MiUtary  strategy  in  Vietnam  c.iUs 
for  concentration  of  forces  ratlier  than 
dispersion. 

One  soldier  said:  "It's  kind  of  Uke  the 
old  Wild  West  days  here.     The  'Indians'  ai-e 


liable  to  oome  storming  out  of  the  hlll«  at 
any  time  so  you  kfr*p  your  wagons  in  tig.ht 

This  simplifies  some  problems  of  construc- 
tion. The  distribution  system  for  water 
power,  telecommunications,  etc.  is  easier  t.j 
install.     Lines  are  shorter. 

But  it  aggravates  other  problems.  Drain- 
age  (of  monsoon  downpours)  Is  more  di3icui: 
in  a  confined  area.  There's  a  greater  thjii 
average  demand  for  power,  too.  With  t,;ni- 
peratures  running  over  100  deg  dunng  t.i. 
day.  refrigerators  require  huge  quantlucs  0; 
electric  power  At  night,  extensive  flood- 
lighting Is  required — for  round-the-c!r>c- 
construction  work  and  for  perimeter  security 
protection   against  sneak  all.ick   by  the  Vc 

An  unusual  aspect  of  the  War  In  Vietnam 
Is  the  large  amount  of  civic  work  perfoniKKi 
by  U.S.  ser\icemen  during  their  off-d'.itv 
hours.  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Se,ibc» 
troops,  particularly,  are  helping  Vlelnamese 
citizens  in  the  construction  of  local  public 
works.  They  build  schools,  repair  and 
strengthen  bridges,  dig  fresh  water  wells,  re- 
pair electric  generator  sets,  undertake  u  w:cl» 
variety  of  tasks  that  help  the  Vletn,une;e 
upgrade   and   Improve   their   public   servUps 

This  work  Ls  perhaps  as  vital  to  our  w::.- 
nlug  Uie  war,  as  are  our  military  operations 
Through  the  civic  action  programs  the  Viet- 
namese people  see  our  sincere  desire  to  assist 
them  in  creating  a  richer,  better  life.  It  1^ 
In  sharp  contrast  to  Uie  terroristic  and  de- 
structive activities  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  Vietnamese  also  recognize  the  c  i- 
nomlc  value  to  their  country  of  u.u;3 
US  military  consuucUon.  An  ouustand.i.t 
example  is  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The  piers,  dix  it- 
warehouses,  roads,  cantonments,  POL  fjc.;.- 
tles,  and  two  airfields  will  constilute  l::- 
finest,  most  modern  air  and  seaport  in  aU  0; 
South  Vietnam;  perhaps  the  best  In  .ill  i: 
Southeast  Asia,  This  is  the  legacy  of  ;:;• 
construction  war. 

STABILIZING    "THE    WORUJ's    LARGEST    SAN3 
TRAP" 

Bob  Hope  called  Cam  Ranh  the  w.j.-ld 
hirgest  sand  trap.  He's  right.  But  tli.i'. .-. 
only  half  of  it.  The  sand  Is  the  worid.. 
worst  for  building:  the  particles  are  all  fir.t- 
round,  and  of  equal  size.  They  flow  .lUi 
move  like  billions  of  ball  bearings.  But  C.i:i. 
Ranh  Is  also  site  of  the  world's  largest  n.t;.;- 
ral  harbor.  So  the  U.S.  Armed  Forcei  .v- 
lected  It  for  one  of  our  principal  bus..-.  ;:. 
Vietnam.  On  a  strip  of  beach  lacir.i;  u.- 
South  China  Sea  the  Joint  venture  con- 
tractor is  building  revetments  for  an  am- 
munition dump.  In  this  flrst-slage  jc:.- 
structlon,  they  build  up  the  la-ft-high  u.^:  :- 
witii  motorized  scrapers,  then  shajie  an  J 
back  slope  them  with  a  dozer.  The  s.uiii 
must  be  thoroughly  wet  to  hold  evtn  . 
shallow  slope.  Slopes  are  then  sprayed  v.:".. 
a  MC  No.  0  asphalt  and  the  Interior  "Rovr 
Is  given  a  4-to-6-in  double  bituminous  siir 
fa?e  treatment  (As  you  can  see  some  <: 
the  blow  sand  has  already  moved  In  on  th- 
■finished"  work  )  Nearby,  a  big  fleet  of  :"•- 
yd  twin-engine  pans  are  carving  a  do'^p  c  ■ 
through  a  250-ft-high  sand  hill.  (Hell.l!^• 
laden  ammo  trucks  need  shallow  gr.ide'^ 
4  "■'  max  ).  No  mass  diagrams  or  grad> 
stakes  here  RMTK-BRJ  excavating  super 
Just  cuts,  fills,  wastes,  and  borrows,  as  sea- 
soned judgment  tells  him, 

SEADEES      HARD-St-RFACE     SMALL     BOAT     LANBIm:. 

Northernmost    link    In    a    chain    of    new 
iiari>ors    for    .South    Vietnam    is    tills    one   u' 
Da    Nang.     Here   Seabee   forces   are   putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  a  small  bo.it  lar,d- 
Ing.     The  twin  LST  ramps,  p:ilr  of  Uoii'): 
LCU  LCM    ramps,    and    truck-loading    h:.; 
between,  are  hard-surfaced  by  a  double  '^■ 
luminous  paving.     As  the  liydraullc  drt-:^' 
completes   backfilling  each  alieet  piled  h..) 
trucks  haul  in  ^i-mlnus  top  stone.    A  grucii: 
levels    the   lift    to   about   6   In.     A   crawler- 


drawn  road  mixer,  borrowed  from  the  7th 
Marine  Engineer  Battalion,  then  applies  and 
mixes  bituminous  coating.  Alter  the  mixer 
makes  a  second  (transverse)  pass,  a  35-lon 
ruijbcr-tired   roller    finishes    the   surface. 

TRIM   FORCES   FOR   FAST,   SMALL-SCALE    WORK 

The  commanding  officer  or  exec  of  a  mili- 
tary construction  battalion  faces  most  of  the 
problems  of  a  contractor.  He  looks  at  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  as  his  customers. 
They  set  the  specifications  and.  indirectly, 
pay  for  the  men.  machines,  and  materials 
he  needs  to  do  the  Job. 

Of  course,  there's  no  profit  involved. 
Nonetheless,  the  military  officers  are  held  ac- 
CLiuniable  for  their  construction  services. 
Because  of  the  unusual  nature  of  building  in 
a  war  zone,  money  can't  be  the  criterion  of 
organization,  efficiency,  and  economy;  power 
us.ige  is. 

Here's  how  Is  works  Each  project,  or  part 
of  one.  Is  assigned  a  certain  number  of  man- 
days.  For  example:  erecting  a  40xl00-ft. 
preengineered  steel  building,  550  man-days. 
This  is  based  on  ciireful  record-keeping  on 
scores  of  Jobs,  sUiteside  and  overseas. 

So  an  officer  of  a  construction  battalion  re- 
cords the  time  his  group  takes  Say  they 
complete  the  Job  In  475  man-days.  Their 
efficiency  raUng  would  be  116  ;  (550  y  100  -r- 
475 ) .  If  they  required  600  man-days,  it 
would  be  only  91'; 

These  military  construction  managers  also 
rate  themselves  on  percentage  of  acfire  labor 
or  the  number  of  men  they  actually  have 
available  for  work.  Unlike  most  of  their 
civilian  counterparts,  they  must  provide 
their  own  quarters,  mess,  transportation, 
materiel,  etc.  That's  all  overhead  which, 
though  vital,  doesn't  produce. 

The  Job-site  force  of  a  typical  Seabee  bat- 
talion today,  runs  only  45  -  of  the  total  com- 
plement of  officers  and  men.  This  is  a  big 
drop  from  the  rating  for  MCBs  during  World 
War  II.  There  are  many  reasons  (some  of 
which  will  probably  be  reviewed  in  light  of 
our  Vietnam  experiences)   why  this  Is  so. 

The  tmsic  problem  is  that  Seabee  forces 
wpre  sharply  cut  back  after  WWn.  This  left 
a  hard  core  designed  only  for  short-term, 
small-scale  tasks.  Current  MCB  comple- 
ment is  about  400  men — half  that  of  WWII. 

The  equipment  allowance,  too,  is  half  that 
of  25  years  ago — 230  machines  compared  with 
more  than  500. 

Besides,  the  young,  eager,  hardworking 
Seabee  in  today's  conflict  Just  doesn't  have 
the  Job  know-how  of  the  WWII  pros.  For 
the  most  part,  those  men  were  craftsmen, 
operators,  and  mechanics  wlio  traded  a  hard 
hat  for  a  helmet.  They  needed  no  on-the- 
job  training. 

The  picture  Is  getting  brighter,  though. 
Per  one  thing.  BuDocks  Is  Increasing  the 
number  and  size  of  Seabee  battalions.  To 
reach  an  active  labor  ratio  of  65  to  70 c;, 
rtmsidered  desirable,  battalion  size  will  have 
1-)  almost  double,  since  "overhead"  tends  to 
be  fixed.  (From  the  standpoint  of  U.S. 
contractors,  tills  wiu  build  up  a  pool  of 
slilUed  labor,  as  was  the  case  In  WWII.)  In 
addition,  troop  commanders  can  hire  Viet- 
namese laborers  for  some  wjrk — which  helps 
the  l(jcal  economy. 

Perhaps  Just  as  Important.  Is  the  fact  that 
the  private  U.S.  Joint  venture  can  expand  and 
ciiiuract  work  forces  far  more  easily — and 
economically — to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  war.  (Pay  of  a  Vietnamese  laborer  is 
about  6000  piastres  a  month — S50  at  the 
official  rate  of  exchange — and,  of  course,  he 
Is  completely  self-.supporting.  By  contrast, 
a  Seabee  gets  a  ba,slc  pay  of  $100  on  the 
average,  not  Including  the  direct  costs  of 
f  x-vd.  quarters,  clothing,  health  and  recrea- 
tive facilities  etc. ) 

Under  these  most  adverse  conditions  then, 
we  find  a  sklUIul  blending  of  military  and 
CivllUn  forces  to  win  the  construction  war. 


CONVEYOR      A&G      PLANT      FOR      CO-VCRETE 

Seabees  In  Vietnam  are  living  up  to  their 
tradition  of  being  a  can  do  organization.  At 
Chu  Lai.  MCB-4  needed  a  dry-batch  con- 
crete plant.  None  Wiis  available,  so  Seabees 
put  two  double-hopper  aggregate  batches  to- 
gether to  do  the  Job.  The  one  on  the  left 
conveys  1'2-lh-  crushed  stone  and  sand  to  a 
ready-mix  truck.  The  one  on  the  nght  adds 
cement.  The  saw-tooth  knife  edge  t«ars 
open  cement  bags;  the  canvas  cover  prevents 
wind-blown  losses.  With  one  man  using 
a  clamshell  to  load  sand  and  .stone  and  four 
men  feeding  bagged  cement,  the  plant  turns 
out  120  yards  a  day. 

INSTANT     BUILDING GOOD     AND     NOT     SO     GOOD 

In  a  land  that  offers  both  torrential  rains 
and  choking  dust  storms  "instant  buildings  " 
are  a  haven  for  parts  storage  and  work  crews. 
The  Bingle-wall  nylon  units  go  up  fast. 
You  spread  the  canopy  over  level  ground, 
erect  the  air  lock,  and  turn  on  the  blower. 
The  only  drawback:  the  lock  limits  vehicle 
entry.  The  double-wall  structure — a 
series  of  sausage-shaped  arches  are  laced 
together — Is  designed  to  be  self-supporting. 
One  problem:  water  leaks  in.  Others:  col- 
umns at  each  end  restrict  entry:  tie  down 
stakes  extend  beyond  the  base;  and  a  fan  Is 
still  needed.  But  as  one  G  I.  said:  "It's  t>et- 
ter  than  working  under  a  bush." 

'         PM     MEANS     PRIMITIVE     MAINTENANCE 

"Over  here  you  don't  have  the  niceties  you 
get  used  to  in  the  States,"  said  the  Seabee 
equipment  specialist,  in  what  may  be  the 
understatement  of  the  year.  He's  got  one  of 
the  toughest  maintenance  Jobs  anywhere, 
keeping  some  300  machines — everything 
from  l-yd  power  shovels  to  pickup  trucks — 
working  in  defiance  of  conditions  that  would 
wear  down  many  a  stateside  master  me- 
chanic. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fleet  takes  a  constant 
pounding.  It's  running  20  hours  a  day,  7 
days  a  week  (all  work  is  on  a  crash  sched- 
ule). Most  of  the  operators  are  young  and 
Inexperienced.  Terrain  and  weather  are  ab- 
solutely rotten — hot,  bone-dry  dust  half  the 
year;  heat.  mud.  and  rain  the  other  half. 
Sand  chewing  away  at  the  metal  all  the 
time,  rain  seeping  into  seals  at  least  half 
the  time. 

It's  no  wonder  that  rigs  are  virtually  driv- 
en into  the  ground;  they  don't  get  sidelined 
for  repairs  until  they  practically  drop  in 
their  tnicks. 

Repair  facilities  Include  one  30x75  ft. 
frame  structure  with  a  tin  roof.  That's  the 
automotive  repair  "shop."  Heavy  rigs  get 
parked  outside  a  big  circus-style  tent. 

Don't  dirt  and  water  get  into  the  machines 
when  they're  torn  down?  'you  bet:  and  you 
find  them  there  still  when  the  rigs  are  but- 
toned up. 

Then  there's  the  problem  of  parts.  Every 
equipment  super  faces  slow  delivery.  Over 
here,  though,  the  wait  can  be  as  long  as  6 
months;  so  Seabee  machinists  make  as  many 
parts  as  they  can. 

In  the  face  of  these  problems,  It's  a  tribute 
to  American  skill  and  ingenuity  that  equip- 
ment availability  is  as  high  as  It  has  been. 
Right  now,  with  50  raaclilnes  sidelined,  avail- 
ability is  running  about  85 ""c. 

ENGI.MEER    TROOPS    LAY    INSTANT    RCNWAVS 

Air  mobile  warfare  depends  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  an  army  to  launch  division  size  at- 
tacks by  air  a»id  to  support  them  by  air.  In 
an  underdeveloped  country  you  must  first 
build  the  airfields.  Corps  of  Engineer  .'uid 
Seabee)  troops  are  doing  just  that — at  amaz- 
ing speeds  The  secret:  AM-2  aluminum 
landing  mats — a  space-age  improvement 
over  the  pierced  steel  blanks  of  'VVW  II  vin- 
tage. 

Aluminum  alloy  sheets  top  and  bottom 
are  stUTened  by  a  honeycomb  of  aluminum 
loll  between.    A  simple  interlock  and  their 


light  weight  (150  lb.  per  2x2  ft.  panel)  make 
p<acement  quick  and  easy.  A  standard  mo- 
tor grader  dresses  the  subgrade  and  a  6-in. 
sand  base  Soldiers,  with  some  Viet  work- 
ers, unfurl  rolls  of  reinforced  plastic  mem- 
brane over  the  base  II  extends  5  ft  into  the 
runway  shoulder  to  carry  away  runoff.  An 
8-  to  14-man  crew  will  place  over  5000  sq.  ft 
per  hour.  Troopis  have  thereby  created  oper- 
ational fields  (35O0-ft.  runways  with  Jato 
take-off  and  arrestor-gear  landings)  In  27 
days,  and  "completed  "  bases  1 10.000-ft.  run- 
ways and  support  facilities)  in  90  days. 


PEACE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  SiJcaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  iii  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  niatt«r 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
shoul(d  no  longer  be  a  scintilla  of  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  that  every  American 
wants  peace  Fii;st  and  foremost  in  the 
quest  for  peace  is  the  Pi'csident  of  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  Presi(ient  speaks  for  us  in  firm 
and  unmistakable  icims  when  he  says 
we  never  wanted  this  war  in  Vietnam, 
We  want  no  war  there  or  anywhere  else 
and  that  we  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  attain  peace  there  and  everj-where 
else  for  all  time. 

He  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
we  are  ready  to  negotiate  for  peace  at 
anytime,  at  any  plac*,  with  anyone  and 
without  any  conditions.  That  means  we 
will  negotiate  for  peace  with  combatants, 
with  noii-combatants.  with  Communists 
and  with  non-Communists.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  and  every  avenue,  hereto- 
fore used  or  not,  will  be  taken  advantage 
of  even  if  there  is  only  a  glimmer  of  hope 
that  it  will  lead  to  peace. 

At  the  same  lime  this  must  not  be 
taken  as  any  wavering  on  our  part  to 
keep  our  commitments  to  the  world  and 
to  continue  to  fight  for  freedom  and 
liberty  everywhere. 

President  Johnson's  most  recent  state- 
ment cannot  be  misunderstood.  He 
said: 

We  want  an  honorable  peace  ...  In  your 
hands  is  the  key  to  that  peace.  You  have 
only  to  turn  It. 

Those  who  are  demanding  dialog 
should  understand  that  dialog  means 
conversation  between  two  or  more  peo- 
ple, not  talking  to  oneself.  Unfoitu- 
nately,  Hanoi  and  Peking  and  Moscow- 
have  refused  to  participate  in  any  dialog 
that  may  lead  to  peace. 

Tlie  very  able  and  distinguished  John 
Steinbeck,  American  Pulitzer  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner  and  great  contemixiraiy 
author,  sums  up  the  entire  situation 
beautifully  in  his  recent  letter,  as  fol- 
lows : 

My  Dear  Friend  Genta:  1  have  Just  now 
read  those  parts  of  your  poem  printed  in 
the  New  York  T^mes  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  good  the  translation  is,  but  I 
am  pleased   and  flattered  by  your  devotion. 

In  your  poem,  you  ask  me  to  speak  out 
against  the  war  in  Vietnitm.  You  know  well 
how  I  detest  all  war.  but  for  this  one  I  have 
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a  particular  and  personal  hatred  I  am 
against  this  Chinese-Inspired  war.  I  don't 
know  ft  single  American  who  is  for  It.  But. 
my  beloved  friend,  you  a.sked  me  to  denounce 

half  a  war.  our  half.  I  appeal  to  you  to 
Join  me  in  denouncing  the  whole  war. 

surely  you  don't  believe  that  our  "pilots 
fly  to  bomb  children."  that  we  send  bombs 
and     heavy     equipment     against     Innocent 

civilians':'  This  Is  not  East  Berlin  in  1953, 
Budapest  In   1956.  nor  Tibet  In   1959. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Oenya,  that  we 
are  bombing  oil  storage,  transport  anc'  the 
heavy  and  sophisticated  weapons  they  carry 
to  kill  our  sons.  And  where  that  oil  and 
those  weapons  come  from,  you  probably  know 
better  than  I.  They  are  marked  In  piclo- 
grnph  and  CyrlUc  characters. 

I  hope  you  also  know  that  if  those  weapons 
were  not  being  sent,  we  would  not  be  In 
Vietnam  at  all.  If  this  were  a  disagreement 
between  Vietnamese  people,  we  surely  would 
not  be  there,  but  it  Is  not.  and  since  I  have 
never  found  you  to  be  naive  you  must  be 
aware  that  It  is  not. 

This  war  Is  the  work  of  Chairman  Mao. 
de.'^igned  and  generaled  by  him  in  absentia. 
advised  by  Peking  and  cynically  supplied 
with  brutal  weapons  by  foreigners  who  .let 
It  up.  Let  us  denounce  this  also,  my  frierd, 
but  even  more,  let  us  together  undertake  a 
program   more   effective   than   denunciation. 

I  beg  you  to  use  your  very  considerable 
influence  on  your  people,  your  governrntnt. 
and  on  those  who  look  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  direction,  to  stop  sending  the  murderous 
merchandise  through  North  Vietnam  to  be 
used  against  the  South. 

For  my  part.  I  will  devote  every  resource 
I  have  to  persuade  my  government  to  with- 
draw troops  and  weapons  from  the  South, 
leaving  only  money  and  help  for  rebulldlnt; 
And,  do  you  know.  Genya.  if  you  could  ac- 
complish your  part,  my  part  would  follow 
immediately  and  automatically. 

But  even  this  is  not  necessary  to  stop  the 
war.  If  you  could  persuade  North  Vietnam 
to  ag^ee  In  good  faith  to  negotiate,  the  bomb- 
ing would  stop  instantly.  The  guns  woi  Id 
fall  silent  and  our  dear  sons  could  come 
Lome.  It  is  as  simple  as  that,  my  friend. 
a.s  .simple  as  that,  I  promise  you.  I  hope 
to  see  you  and  your  lovely  wife  Galya  soon. 

With  all  respect  and  affection. 

John  Steinbeck. 

All  of  this  means  in  the  simplest  lan- 
guage that  we  will  stop  fighting  when 
the  ag!.;ressor  stops  fighting.  We  will 
negotiate  for  peace  while  he  is  fighting 
or  will  deescalate  and  negotiate  for  peace 
during  the  course  of  the  deescalation,  or 
we  will  stop  altogether  and  negotiate  for 
peace  during  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

We  will  bring  this  war  to  an  end  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  but  we  will 
not  bring  it  to  an  end  by  leaving  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  Communist  aggressors. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not.  we  will  not 
permit  the  enslavement  of  people  by  ag- 
gressors anywhere. 


CULVER  PROPOSES  DIRECT  RE- 
TURN OF  FEDERAL  REVENUES  TO 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr  Culver!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  2  years,  as  I  have  met  with  local 
ofllcials  in  the  Second  District  of  Iowa. 
I  have  become  increasingly  convinced 
that  new  and  more  effective  means  must 
be  found  to  as.sist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  meeting  their  rapidly  ex- 
panding   financial    obligations    without 

necessitating    further    increases    m    al- 
ready burdensome  property   taxes. 

I  am  tlierefore  introducinc  legislation 
today  to  provide  States  and  their  sub- 
divi.sions  a  share  of  Federal  tax  revenues 
without  establisliing  a  specific  purpose 
for  whicii  the  funds  may  be  used. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  a  viable,  creative 
federal  system,  it  is  essential  that  the 
tasks  of  government  be  performed  at 
that  level — local,  Stat^,  or  National— 
where  needs  can  most  effectively  and 
economically  he  met.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned that  unless  we  do  establish  a 
meaningful  revenue-sharijig  plan,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  assume 
more  and  more  functions  which  could  be 
better  performed  at  the  local  level, 
simply  because  the  States  will  not  have 
the  necessary  resources. 

My  proposal  would  return  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  national  produci 
directly  to  the  States,  divided  according 
to  population,  who  in  turn  would  dis- 
tributeUhe  funds  within  the  Stale  to  all 
levels  of  government  in  proportion  to  the 
taxes  levied  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ment units.  In  19C8,  the  States  would 
jeceive  a  share  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  GNP.  with  the  amount  increasing 
each  year  until  it  reaches  a  level  of  2 
percent  of  the  GNP  by  1978.  where  it 
would  level  off  for  annual  distribution. 

On  the  basis  of  most  recent  GNP  and 
population  figures,  this  means  that  a 
total  of  nearly  $3,400  million  would  be 
distributed  to  the  States  In  1968.  with 
Iowa  receiving  $38,948,000  on  the  basis 
of  1965  population  figures. 

All  levels  of  government  would  receive 
advance  word  on  the  amount  they  would 
receive  each  year  so  that  they  could  plan 
how  to  spend  the  money  most  effectively. 
Thei-e  would  be  ho  Federal  control  over 
the  funds  appropriated. 

In  such  a  way.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  be  encouraged  to  develop 
their  own  unique  solutions  to  problems 
in  a  way  that  will  insure  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  of  action  at  the  local 
level. 

Oftentimes  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams for  specific  purposes  result  In 
States  instituting  or  expanding  programs 
not  always  needed  by  the  States,  simply 
because  they  do  not  want  to  pass  up  any 
Federal  funds  that  are  available  to  them. 

Implementation  of  my  propo.sal  would 
help  eliminate  such  waste,  would  mini- 
mize the  Federal  requirements  and  ad- 
ministrative details  presently  involved  In 
obtaining  financial  assistance,  and  would 
reduce  the  vast  confusion  of  dealing  with 
a  multiplicity  of  Federal  agencies. 

In  returning  these  funds  to  the  States 
to  meet  their  ever-increasing  revenue 
problems,  we  will  simultaneously  be  re- 
turning power  to  the  States  to  meet  the 
re,spon.sibilities  which  best  fall  to  them 
and  to  their  subdivisions.  And  in  so  do- 
ing, we  will  be  promoting  the  type  of 
creative     and      cooperative     federalism 


which  is  crucial  to  the  continued  growth 
and  development  of  our  Nation. 


AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUTION  TO 
EMPOWER  THE  CONGRESS  TO 
REGULATE  THE  DISTRIBUTION  Oh 
PORNOGRAPHIC  LITERATURE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germ.\in 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  [.xiinl  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  in  which  we  live  requires  ever-in- 
creased con.sciousness  if  man  is  to  pro- 
gress as  he  should.  It  means  the  utmo  t 
development  of  our  mental  capabiliti^ .-; 
thus  the  best  possible  educational  devel- 
opment of  our  citizens. 

As  we  all  known,  the  educational  proc- 
ess is  not  confined  to  the  walls  of  our 
educational  institutions.  Much  of  our 
education  is  acquired  outside  the  ha;K 
of  our  schools  and  a  good  portion  of  \\\\> 
is  in  the  form  of  the  various  reariui-; 
matter  that  we  come  in  contact  with. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  greatly  disturbiii',' 
to  see  any  pornographic  literature  reach 
our  citizens  let  alone  the  sea  of  filth  thai 
is  cast  before  their  eyes  today.  Thi.^ 
pornography  can  only  serve  to  di.stract 
and  mi.slead  them  and  deprive  them  of 
those  intellectual  and  moral  pursuiLs 
that  ennch  all  of  society  as  well  as  them- 
selves 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  as  the  cho.sen 
representatives  of  the  people  we  have  an 
obligation  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  fos- 
ter the  educational  and  moral  devcloii- 
ment  of  our  citizens  and  protect  them  a.^ 
best  we  can  from  those  things  that  can 
only  hinder  this  development. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  that  the  US 
Constitution  be  amended  to  permit  Con- 
gress to  regulate  and  control  the  distri- 
bution of  pornographic  material. 

There  must  be  a  stop  put  to  tliis  delupe 
of  filth  that  our  citizens  are  subjected  to 
Drastic  measures  are  needed  and  they 
are  needed  now. 

Our  citizens  are  contributing  $1  billion 
a  year  toward  the  further  development 
of  this  atrocious  business.  Yes.  this  busi- 
ness grosses  $1  billion  a  year  and  every 
dollar  that  it  receives  serves  to  further 
its  grow^th.  Unless  we  take  legislative 
action  to  control  and  curtail  the  distri- 
bution of  pornographic  literature,  this 
destructive  business  will  continue  to  grow 
and  further  contribute  toward  the  moral 
decay  of  our  .society. 

What  is  most  disturbing  about  this 
bu.sine.ss  is  that  its  attention  is  largely 
directed  toward  our  youth:  toward  tho.'^e 
who  are  most  impressionable  and  tho.se 
who  will  one  day  be  the  leaders  of  our 
society — for  better  or  worse. 

And  what  most  provokes  me  is  the  fact 
tliat  our  mail  system  is  being  used  as  a 
means  of  reaching  these  youths — in  their 
h')mes.  It  has  been  estimated  that  1 
million  children  a  year  are  receiving 
pornographic    literature    in    the    family 
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mailbox,  and  a  study  conducted  In  1958 
revealed  that  the  traffic  In  mall-order 
pornography  Is  doubling  every  5  years. 

•Why  must  we  allow  this  to  happen? 
Why  must  we  stand  still  in  dazed  appall 
while  the  distributojs  and  publishers  of 
pornographic  literature  gnaw  away  at 
the  moral  fiisers  of  our  society? 

I  am  told  that  the  Post  Office  receives 
some  70.000  complaints  a  year  about  ob- 
scenity in  the  mails  and  I  wonder  just 
how  many  more  thousands  of  citizens 
receive  obscene  literature  in  the  mail  and 
fail  to  register  a  complaint? 

What  is  to  become  of  our  society  if 
we  allow  this  obscenity  to  continue  un- 
checked? 

Action  is  needed.  It  is  needed  now 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  rise.  Mr. 
6i>eaker,  and  ask  the  assistance  of  my 
colleagues  in  rectifying  this  deplorable 
and  destructive  situation  by  enacting  ef- 
fectual legislation  now. 


BOBBY   STEPHENS    DAY 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BeckworthI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  ixiint  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Longview  Morning  Journal  on  June  18, 
1966  concerning  a  longtime  close  friend 
of  mine.  Col.  Robert  L.  Stephens.  Also 
I  Include  an  article  about  Bobby  Ste- 
phens Day. 

I  have  known  this  very  outstanding 
young  man  from  the  time  he  was  a  small 
boy.  He  always  has  been  religious  and 
a  man  of  he  highest  character  in  all  re- 
spects. His  many  talents  and  attain- 
ments warrant  the  signal  honor  he  has 
received.  Certainly  he  deserves  the 
recognition  he  has  been  given. 

The  material  follows: 

BOBBT  Stephens  Day 
(By  Carl  L.  Estes) 

Any  community  is  at  its  best  when  recog- 
nizing and  honoring  its  citizens  who  have 
served  their  country  faithfully  and  with  dis- 
tinction to  themselves  and  the  nation.  So 
it  is  with  Gilmer  which  places  itself  in  the 
public  8iX)tllght  Saturday  by  oflBclally  cele- 
brating Bobby  Stephens  Day. 

Ail  East  Texas  is  proud  of  Gol.  Robert  L. 
Stephens,  the  celebrated  and  higlily  deco- 
rated 'Silver  Pox"  of  the  US  Air  Force  who 
on  May  Day  last  year  piloted  a  'V'F-12A  jet 
Interceptor  at  more  than  three  times  the 
speed  of  sound  and  brought  the  world's  air 
speed  record  back  to  tlie  United  States  from 
Russia. 

For  setting  two  new  world  flight  records — 
a  straight  course  speed  record  of  2,070.101 
miles  per  hour,  and  an  absolute  sustained 
altitude  record  of  80,257  86  feet — Colonel 
Stephens  and  four  of  his  test  fltght  crew  of- 
ficers were  decorated  with  the  Distineulshed 
Flying  Cross,  awarded  by  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Sl.iff  Gen.  John  P  McConnell  in  a  Pentagon 
ceremony  in  Washington. 

Gilmer  1b  literally  booming  with  pride,  for 
Colonel  Stephens  is  a  native  of  the  Upshur 
County  capita].  He  is  the  son  of  Mrs  Manle 
Stephens  of  Gilmer  and  the  late  Vernon  J, 
Stephens.     A  veteran  Air  Force  test  pilot  at 


44.  he  1b  prematurely  gray — the  basis  for  his 
honored  unofficial  title  of  "Silver  Fox  "  by 
which  he  Is  recognized  among  his  Air  Force 
friends  and  admirers. 

Colonel  Stephen.-i  and  his  co-pilot  also  were 
Bw.irded  ihe  Flying  Tiger  Pilot  Award  for 
Uie  world  record -breaking  flight,  and  re- 
ceived   the    1&65    Thompson    TYophy    Award. 

nie  MacKay  Trophy  for  1965,  awarded  by  the 
Nauoual  Aeronautic  Association  for  the  most 
meritorious  flight  of  the  year,  will  be  pre- 
sented Ui  Coloiiel  Stephens  and  his  flight 
crew  at  Edwards  Air  Base  on  July  23  by  Gen- 
eral MjrConjiell.  Air  Force  chief  of  staff. 

Gilmer  and  East  Texas  people  are  proud 
that  Colonel  Stephens'  picture  hangs  in  the 
Air  Force  Hall  of  Fame  at  Edwards  Air  Base, 
Calif.,  where  he  is  officially  known  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center  YF-I2 
test  force. 

The  intrepid  Gilmer  colonel  has  been  a 
test  pilot  longer  than  any  other  man  in  the 
Air  Force  today.  He  was  the  first  military 
maii  to  be  elected  a  "fellow"  Hi  the  inter- 
national Society  of  Experimental  Test  Pilots. 

He  is  a  Legion  of  Merit  Medal  winner  for 
his  work  a  few  years  ago  as  director  of  test- 
ing of  the  famed  F-104  fighter  plane  As  a 
test  pilot  and  aeronautical  engineer  lor  17  of 
his  22  years  m  uniform,  he  has  been  at 
Edwards  Air  Bitse  a  number  of  times  over  the 
past  12  years  and  now  heads  a  group  of  more 
than  lOO  military  and  civilian  test  pilots, 
engineers,  teclinicians  and  others  engaged  in 
flight  testing  the  Mach  3  (three  times  the 
speed  of  sound  1  aircraft. 

Colonel  Stephens  Is  a  gr.idu..te  of  Giimer 
High  .School,  a  graduate  of  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity with  an  aeronautical  degree,  and  holds 
a  master's  degree  in  aeronautics  from  Prince- 
ton University.  He  and  his  wife  Joy  have 
three  lovely  daughters,  Ijla.  Landa  atid  Lisa. 
His  family  will  be  with  him  for  this  happy 
occasion. 

We  here  in  Longview  and  tliroughout  East 
Texas  Join  in  spirit  witli  the  proud  people 
of  Gilmer  in  honoring  Colonel  Stephens  this 
Saturday.  In  all  the  activities  of  the  day. 
■*e  all  shall  be  happy  to  have  back  home 
again,  a  distinguished  citizen  and  one  of  the 
Air  Force's  finest.  Col.  Robert  L  Stephens. 

Special  Day   in  Hometown   Honors  Pilot 

Gilmer. — As  his  home  city  put  finishing 
touches  on  plans  for  Bobby  Stephens  Day 
scheduled  today,  the  National  Aeronautics 
Association  revealed  that  Air  Force  Col.  Rob- 
ert L  Stephens  and  his  record-setting  pilots 
are  to  receive  stlU  further  honors. 

The  MacKay  Trophy,  given  for  the  most 
meritorious  flight  of  the  year,  will  po  to  the 
pilots  and  crew  of  the  YF-12A  jet  interceptor 
in  July  23  ceremonies  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base  in  California,  It  will  be  presented  by 
Gen.  John  P.  McConnell.  U.S.  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff,  'Washington,  DC. 

Veteran  test  pilot  Stephens,  known  as 
"Bobby"  to  his  hundreds  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers throughout  East  Texas,  broke  world 
speed  and  altitude  records  on  May  1,  1965. 
when  he  and  his  co-pllot.  Lt.  Col  Daniel 
Andre,  flew  the  YF-12A""To-8.0.257  8  feet  at 
a  world  speed  of  2.070  1  miles  per  hour  This 
broke  the  previous  record  held  by  Russia — 
and  on  the  Soviet  Union's  May  Day  at  that. 

On  the  same  day,  four  other  test  pilots 
under  Colonel  Stephens'  command,  set  nine 
world  speed  and  altitude  records  in  the  same 
aircraft. 

The  MacKay  Trophy  will  be  awarded  in 
the  name  of  all  the  men  wIto  flew  and  set 
the  nine  world  speed  and  altitude  records 

Because  of  his  distinguished  career,  the 
colonel  and  his  family  are  being  paid  special 
honors  all  day  Saturday  in  the  town  of  his 
birth. 

Festivities,  under  direction  of  Jack  (Spot) 
Balrd  of  Giimer  and  Ixingvlew.  and  the  Up- 
shur County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  get  un- 
der way  at  9  am.  Saturday  at  Kinel's  Cafe 
where    friends    are    Invited    to    drop    by   for 


coffee   and  visit  the   colonel   before  he  goes 

to  the  Strand  Theater  at  10  a.m.  to  show 
actual  films  of  the  record-breaking  flight 
He  will  narrate  the  film,  and  answer  ques- 
tions  from  his  audienc*  Primarily  an  event 
for  school  children  of  Gilmer  and  all  Ea^t 
Texas  the  film  win  be  shown  again  IX  In- 
terest warrants.  Balrd  said. 

At  noon,  an  all-service  club  luncheon  at 
Gilmer  Country  Club  will  spotlight  Colonel 
Stephens  and  his  family.  This  includes  his 
inother.  Mrs.  Marie  Stephens  of  Gilmer,  his 
wife.  Joy.  and  three  daughters.  Lila  Lee. 
Linda  Lou  and  Lisa;  his  mother-in-law.  Mrs. 
Jewel  Fuller  of  Bajrtown;  and  his  two  sisters, 
Verna  Helen  and  Lila  Blanche 

Gilmer  Rotary,  Lions  and  Kiwanis  Clnbs 
will  combine  their  meetings  for  the  lunch- 
eon, which  will  see  such  special  guests  as 
State  Reps.  George  Hinson  and  John  Allen, 
state  Sen.  Jack  Strong.  Cong.  Llndiey  Beck- 
worth  and  Ray  Roberts. 

Texas  A&M  University  will  send  a  repre- 
sentative from  its  engineering  school,  from 
which  Colonel  Stephens  was  gradviated,  ai^d 
a  San  Antonio  member  of  the  famed  Plying 
Tigers,  also  Is  expected. 

The  745th  Air  Force  Band  from  Barksdale 
Air  Force  Base  will  play  at  the  luncheon  as 
well  as  in  concert  from  a  bandstand  on  the 
city  square  beginning  around  2  p.m. 

Colonel  Stephens  will  be  presented  from 
tlie  bandstand  at  2:30  pxa.  and  will  speak 
briefly. 

On  display  on  the  city  square  will  be  sur- 
vival equipment  from  the  2nd  Combat  Sup- 
port Group  from  Barltsdale. 

Colonel  Stephens  and  his  family  also  will 
be  paid  tribute  by  the  Gilmer  High  School 
Class  of  1946  which  is  holding  its  20th  class 
reunion  Friday  through  Sunday. 


\ 


"AN  INSPIRED  TRADITION."  AD- 
DRESS TO  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI  BY  \V.  AVERELL  HARRI- 
MAN.  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  AT 
L.^RGE.  JUNE  1966 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
.  Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  tlie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to- 
day. I  think  it  appropriate  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  excellent  address  delivered  by 
a  distinitTjished  American  and  outstand- 
ing public  servant,  the  Honorable  W, 
Averell  Harriman,  U.S.  Ambas-sador  at 
Large,  on  the  subject  of  economic  aid  to 
other  countries. 

Ambassador  Harriman's  address  was 
deliveied  to  alumni  of  Hai-vard  Univer- 
sity during  commencement  exercises 
there  last  month. 

On  this  occasion  Ambassador  Harri- 
man was  awarded  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  law,«. 

Ambassador  Harriman's  address  and  a 
list  of  the  degrees  follows: 

An   Inspired   Tradition 
I  Address  to  the  alumni  by  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man. U.S.  Ambassador  at  Large) 

In  one  way  or  another  this  Unive-rsity 
seems  to  have  taught  its  graduate*  that 
there  are  more  Important  things  in  life  than 
purely  personal  gain  It  has  held  out  and 
ideal  of  public  service  and  established  a 
record  of  public  achievement.  Its  graduates 
W(wk.   for   the   community,   the   nation,   and 
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now  the  world — who  knows  how  many  gov- 
ernments, beside  our  own.  are  Infiltrated, 
dominated.  Influenced  by  Harvard  men? 

FDR      AND     JTK     EXEMPLIFT      HARVARD     TRADITION 
OF    PUBLIC   .SERVICE 

No  men  In  our  time  have  better  exempli- 
fied this  tradition  of  public  service  than 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Class  of  1904.  and 
John  F  Kennedy.  Class  of  1940  It  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  have  served  them  both. 

Both  these  Harvard  Presidents  were  dis- 
tinguished, among  other  things  by  their  pre- 
cise and  vivid  understanding  of  history. 
They  vindersto<xl  that  change  in  the  world 
was  inexorable,  that  the  velocity  of  history 
has  never  been  greater,  and  that  our  nation 
cm  Iceep  abreast  of  history  only  as  it  presses 
ever  forward  to  new  deals  and  new  frontiers. 

They  knew  also  that  the  clianges  were  not 
only  In  man's  machines  and  ills  institutions 
but.  even  more,  in  his  aspirations,  in  his 
faith,  and  values.  They  understood  that  the 
t<.>werlng  fact  of  the  20th  century  has  been 
the  awakening  around  the  planet  of  the 
masses  of  humanity,  so  long  the  victims  of 
m:ser>'    exploitation.  :>nd  oblivion. 

THE   FORGOTTEN    MAN 

President  Roosevelt  used  u>  spyealc  of  "the 
forgotten  man."  It  Is  time,  in  our  own 
country,  we  have  begun  to  remember  the  for- 
gotten man:  the  unemployed  and  the  Im- 
poverished: the  sick  and  the  aged;  the  man 
whose  color  conylgned  him  to  secoiid-cliuifi 
citiTienshlp:  and  the  man  whose  lack  of  eiu- 
catlon  denied  him  opportunity. 

As  President  Kennedy  .s.'itd:  "For  one  true 
incisure  of  a  nation  Is  Its  success  In  fulftlllns^ 
the  promise  of  a  better  life  for  each  of  its 
members.  Let  this  be  the  measure  of  our 
nation." 

In  the  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  fir.'.t 
went  to  work  for  Franklin  R<-x>sevelt  in  the 
National  Recovery  Administration — the  old 
NRA — our  country  has  made  steady  pro^r^ss 
in  widenlnij  the  promise  of  American  life. 
Today  we  see  President  John.vms  determina- 
tion to  make  all  American  citizens  full  mem- 
bers of  the  national  community — to  strike 
down  the  barriers  which  hold  men  and 
women  back  for  reasons  beyond  their  own 
control — Is  carrying  this  effort  to  its  ful- 
tillment  in  the  goals  of  the  Great  Society 

In  so  acting  in  our  own  country  t<xJay. 
we  are  recovering  the  sense  of  public  pur- 
pose— we  are  reclaiming  our  moral  herlUikje 

OUR  TASK  LS  TO  BUILD  A  WORLD  SOCIETT 

Yet.  even  as  we  make  progress  at  home,  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  by  the  same  prob- 
lems on  a  vastly  larger  scale  In  the  world 
outside. 

In  the  thirties  Franklin  Roosevelt  told  us 
that  the  nation  as  a  whole  could  not  move 
ahead  so  long  as  one  of  Its  parts  lag<;ed 
behind  in  poverty  and  underdevelopment 
In  the  sixties  John  F  Kennedy  told  us  that 
the  world  could  not  move  ahead  safely  and 
successfully  if  one  part  lived  In  affluence  and 
the    rest   In   sqUi\lor. 

The  great  task — the  overriding  challenge  - 
for  mankind  in  the  rest  of  the  20th  century 
is  to  do  in  the  world  what  we  began  to  do  a 
generation  ago  here  in  the  United  States  to 
help  build  a  wirld  society  where  everyone 
can  start  to  hope  for  a  better  life.  If  not  for 
himself  at  least  for  his  children,  or  their 
children. 

We  cannot  survive  as  an  Island  of  safety 
and  prosperity,  aloof  from  poverty,  wretched- 
ness and  strife  elsewhere  on  this  small  planet 
We  must  offer  a  helping  hand  to  those  who 
ask  our  aid  to  fulflll  their  hopes  for  a  better 
life.   In  freedonn  from  outside  Interference, 

At  this  same  gtttherlng  nineteen  years  ago. 
General  Marshall  pointed  to  the  needs  of  a 
war-torn  Europe,  and  proposed  a  great  co- 
operative plan  for  European  recovery  This, 
combined  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
m.\de  possible  the  revival  of  the  genius  and 
vitality  of   Western   Europe.     Now   Western 


Europe  is  more  vigorous  and  dynamic  than 
ever.  Some  of  us  may  feel  sometimes  Uiere 
Is  a  majn  who  Is  too  dynamic — but  let  us 
not  forget  that  diversity  was  what  we  wanted 
to  achieve 

NATO    TODAT 

Today  we  are  reviewing  the  relationship 
within  the  North  Atlantic  Community  and 
the  role  of  NATO  which  has  served  us  so 
well  in  the  pfust  In  looking  aliead.  we  find 
a  wide  measure  of  unity  of  purpo.se  among 
fourteen  of  the  fifteen  allies  It  is  agreed 
that  oiu-  Integrated  strength  continues  not 
only  to  give  essential  secvirlty  but  greater 
opportunity  for  progress.  In  the  political 
field  this  unity  c.in  contribute  to  breaking 
down  the  unnatural  biurlers  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain— to  fulfill  the  strong  urge  of  the  peoples 
of  both  East  and  West.  It  can  provide,  as 
well,  combined  economic  resources  needed  to 
a.';slst  the  developing  countries  of  the  world 
in  attacking  the  fundamental  problems 
confronting  them 

THE    PI,ICHT    OF    THE    UNDERDEVELOPED    NATIONS 

Nineteen  years  ago  the  acute  problem  com- 
pelling our  concern  was  a  stricken  Europe 
Today  it  is  the  plight  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  Many  of  these  countries  have  only 
recently  attained   tlielr  Independence. 

I  vividly  recall  on  more  tliaii  one  occasion 
President  Roosevelt  pressing  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  during  the  war  to  grant  India 
independence  TlAs  advice  I  might  add,  was 
not  at  the  time  fully  appreci.ited  Rr)ose- 
velfs  Influence  and  the  example  of  our  coun- 
try's actions  In  the  Philippines  have  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  emergence  of  fifty-seven 
new  nations  from  colonial  status  Fifty- 
seven  In  all  obtained  their  Independence 
since  the  end  of  the  war, 

Prf'sldent  Kennedy  stated  ovir  position  In 
the  United  Nations  in  unequivocal  words 
"My  country  Intends  to  be  a  participant,  not 
merely  an  observer,  in  the  peaceful,  expedi- 
tious movement  of  nations  from  the  status 
of  colonies  to  the  partnership  of  equals" 

These  fifty-seven  newly  independent  na- 
tions are  now  facing  the  staggering  problems 
of  self-government  combined  with  the  need 
for  ra[)ld  economic  development  which  their 
peoples  are  demanding  These  are  formida- 
ble tasks  and  outside  help  Is  needed  to  deal 
with  them, 

In  recent  yc:irs  we  hav'e  undertaken  to  give 

a  helping  hand  both  through  our  support  of 
international  organizations  as  well  as 
through  bilateral  a.sslstance  Much  con- 
structive work  has  been  accomplished,  but 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  are  greater 
than  the  means  provided  to  meet  it. 

THl?    INCREA.STNG    GAP    BETWEEN    RICHKR    AND 
POORER    NATIONS 

Unhappily  the  gap  between  the  pooier 
countries  and  the  richer  1^  increasing,  and 
we  don't  need  a  computer  tO  realize  that  ap- 
palling fact.  Countries  which  have  about 
half  the  population  of  the  free  world  have 
an  average  per  capita  gross  national  product 
of  $100  or  le.ss.  compared  to  ours  of  over 
$3,000 

The  president  of  the  World  Bank,  George 
Woods — a  product  of  Boston — recently 
pointed  out  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century 
at  present  growth  rates  the  poorer  countries 
will  increase  their  per  capita  annual  Income 
by  no  more  than  $50  while  we  will  add  $1,500, 
Similar  comparisons  are  applicable  to  the 
other  industrialized  nations  Mr,  Woods, 
therefore,  calls  for  a  sharp  Increase  In  the 
flow  of  capital  to  the  developing  nations — at 
least  those  who  ask  for  It — and  on  better 
terms,  together  with  greater  consideration 
for  the  acute  problems  created  by  the  insta- 
bility in  terms  of  trade. 

A  former  World  Bank  president,  Eugene 
Black,  is  taking  the  lead  In  formulating  plans 
for  the  cooperative  developments  of  South- 
east Asia  and  the  new  Asian  Development 
Bank. 


It  may  be  reassuring  to  some  to  realize 
that  these  two  men  are  not  academic  brain- 
trusters  but  hardheaded.  successful  bankers 
with  whom  I  used  to  work  during  the  year,, 
I  was  Involved  in  international  banking. 

Clearly,  both  moral  obligation  and  political 
necessity  require  us  to  do  our  share  to  help 
the  awakening  peoples  to  move  as  rationally 
and  quickly  as  they  can  Into  the  20tii 
century.  Unfortunately,  I  detect  a  new 
mood  In  some  quarters  today  .  .  ,  a  retreat 
from  the  idea  of  larger  responsibility,  a  de- 
sire to  rjeturn  to  our  own  concerns,  almost  a 
neo-lsolationism  One  on  understand  tlip 
causes  of  this  moixl  because  the  burd'^ti' 
have  been  heavy,  the  problems  lntract;il.ilp 
the  results  slow  Yet  we  cannot  let  fnis- 
tratlon  become  the  ruler  of  our  Judgment,  or 
fatigue  the  arbiter  of  our  policy. 

FOREIGN    AID    IS    E.S.SENTIAL 

I  feel  that  something  like  this  is  happen- 
ing today  when  men  who  have  prevlou.<;ly 
fought  for  foreign  aid  programs  now  regard 
them  with  indifference  or  reject  them  with 
lndiL:nation.  For  foreign  a.^sistance  Is  one 
essential  way  in  which  we  cm  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  developing  world  and 
thereby  protect  our  national  Interest, 

No  doubt  the.se  aid  programs  have  hid 
their  defects  and  failures  though  they  havp 
never  been  better  directed  than  they  are  by 
a  Harvard  man  today.  Certainly  they  have 
not  wrought  magic  or  p.issed  miracles,  al- 
though as  we  look  back  at  It  the  Marshiill 
Plan  in  fact  came  very  clo.se  to  being  a 
miracle.  Yet  they  are  the  means  by  which 
we  can  Join  in  partnership  with  brave  and 
patriotic  men  in  other  land.s.  'working  for 
the  modernization  of  their  countries.  To 
cast  off  this  hope  of  a  constructive  relation- 
ship would  be  a  blow  not  only  against  our 
iKitional  security,  but  against  our  moral 
IdenUty. 

Economic  aid.  I  have  said,  is  one  Indis- 
putable way  by  which  we  can  associate  our- 
selves with  those  ."-eeklng  national  and  social 
fulfillment. 

THE  INFt-UENCE  OF   OUR  DEl«OCRATIC   IDEALS 

There  Is  one  other  way.  even  more  pro- 
found, and  that  Is  the  intluence  of  our  own 
democratic  ideals  Our  leadership  In  the 
world  does  not  reft  ultimately  on  our  m:i- 
terlal   wealth   or  on   our   mllit«ry   power.     Il 

rests — m  any  etidurlng  or  slgnlfuant  way— 
on  the  extent  to  which  our  society  and  our 
policies  embody  aspirations  which  touch  the 
minds   and  hearts  of  the  rest  of  mankind 

I  was  in  Moscow  when  Franklin  Roose«eIt 
died — and  I  will  never  forget  the  shock  and 
sorrow  of  the  Russian  people,  women  weeji- 
Ing  in  the  streets,  the  sense  of  desolation 
Roosevelt  represented  a  hope  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  United  States,  even  in 
Stalin's  Russia. 

And  no  member  of  the  Class  of  1966  wiU 
ever  forget  when  and  where  he  heard  about 
the  death  of  John  F   Kennedy 

Yet  yours  was  not  a  private  grief.  Shook 
and  grief  encircled  the  world.  Today,  in  the 
hovels  and  shanties  In  1.atln  America.  Africa. 
Asia.  I  am  told,  photographs  of  President 
Kennedy,  torn  from  newspapers  still  hang 
recalling  the  faith  forgotten  men  everywhere 
had  In  his  purpose  and  his  leadership  Even 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  I  Ftlil  hear  people 
feeling  and  speaking  of  his  loss. 

THE'  CALL    TO    ACTION 

This.  I  would  like  to  think.  Is  the  Harvard 
heritage,  the  legacy  of  Franklin  R(X5sevelt 
and  John  F.  Kennedy.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
self-satisfaction  and  complacency.  It  is  a 
summons  to  generosity  and  magnanimity.  It 
is  a  c:ill  to  action-bold  action,  gallant  action 
It  carries  us  btyond  the  narrow  confines  of 
our  personal  lives  and  private  concerns.  Into 
a  realm  of  higher  and  deeper  fulfillment.  It 
reminds  us  that  we  live  In  the  most  ex- 
traordinary centiu-y  in  history — and  that,  as 


another  Harvard  man.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
once  said:  "As  life  is  action  and  piassion.  it 
is  required  of  a  man  that  he  should  share  the 
pa.ssU>n  and  action  of  his  time  at  peril  of 
being  Judged  not  U.->  have  lived  " 

Tills  is  the  meaning  of  the  lives  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  John  F.  Kennedy. 
They  shared  the  actions  and  passions  of  their 
times  They  knew  there  was  nothing  to  fear 
iHit  fear  iuseif.  They  asked  not  what  human- 
ity could  do  for  them,  but  what  they  could  do 
tnV  humanity.  As  Harvard  men.  you  Inherit 
ail  inspiring  tradition. 

Let  us  recall  the  words  of  John  P. 
Kennedy  .  .  .  The  last  public  message  he 
ever  wrote,  on  the  morning  of  his  death, 
rl  ■.'=pd  with  these  words  to  the  American 
[:i-uplc:  "The  only  limit  to  otir  realization  of 
tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let 
us  move  forward  with  strong  and  active 
faith."  

Honorary  Dkcrees,  1966 

William  Averell  Harriinan.  Doctor  of  Laws: 
Quick  and  generous  to  serve  the  public  good, 
he  has  bountifully  expended  his  high  tal- 
ents In  his  country's  cause.  (Mr.  Harrlman, 
dipolmat  and  former  Governor  of  New  York. 
is  currently  United  States  Ambassador  at 
Large.) 

John  William  Gardner.  Doctor  of  Laws: 
An  Informed  and  articulate  champion  of 
education,  a  concerned  and  perceptive  agent 
cf  the  S(x-ial  ends  of  government.  (Mr. 
Gardner  is  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  Presi- 
dent on  leave  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
and  Foundation.)  /-  ^^^ 

Charles  Allerton  Coolidge.  Doctor  of  XSrHf: 
An  upright  and  discerning  servant  of  col- 
lege, community  and  country;  for  thirty 
years  this  institution  has  relied  on  his  cour- 
age and  strength.  (Mr.  Coolidge.  a  Boston 
lawyer,  was  for  thirty  years  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  and  lor  eleven  Senior  Fellow.) 

Howard  Wesley  Johnson.  Doctor  of  Laws: 
We  welcome  to  our  company  a  vigorous  new 
champion  of  education  on  the  Charles.  (Mr. 
Jdhnson  Is  the  President-elect  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Techonology.) 

Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  Doctor  of  Laws:  A 
brave  and  gracious  International  officer  who 
ably  furthers  world  order  by  monetary 
means.  (Mr.  Schweitzer  Is  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Monetary  Fund.) 

Robert  Lowell.  Doctor  of  Letters:  With 
anguished  heart  this  powerful  poet  compas- 
sionately confronts  the  tragic  complexities 
of  human  existence.  (Mr.  Lowell  Is  often 
Visiting  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard.) 

Manfred  Elgen.  Doctor  of  Science:  This 
marvelously  innovative  chemist  has  learned 
to  time  with  acctiracy  the  nearly  instantane- 
ous reactions  of  the  molecular  world.  (Dr. 
Elgen  Is  the  Director  of  the  Max  Planck  In- 
stitute at  Gottingen  ) 

David  Washburn  Bailey.  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters:  Scholar-scribe  devoted  to  precision, 
preceding  and  propriety;  long-time  generous 
and  helpful  officer  of  this  university,  (Mr. 
Bailey  is  the  former  Secretary  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Overseers.) 

Martha  Graham.  Doctor  of  Arts:  She  speaks 
to  us  of  grandeur,  tragedy  and  beauty 
through  transient  movements  of  the  human 
form.  (Miss  Graham  Is  a  dancer,  choreog- 
rapher and  teacher.) 

Alexander  Calder.  Doctor  of  Arts:  Earth- 
bound,  ethereal,  standing  or  moving,  the 
fresh  forms  of  this  Joyous  artist  enhance  our 
visual  environment.  (Mr.  Calder.  an  artist 
of  varied  talent,  is  the  creator  of  mobiles 
and  stabiles  ) 

John  Hasbrouck  'Van  Vleck.  Doctor  of 
Science:  Harvard  honors  a  brilliant  expositor 
of  tlie  electrical  behavior  of  matter,  her  serv- 
ant as  beloved  teacher  and  creative  dean. 
'Mr  Van  Vleck  Is  Hollls  Professor  and  former 
Dean  of  Engineering  end  Applied  Physics  at 
Harvard.) 


Mark  Van  Doren,  Doctor  of  Letters:  Poet, 
critic,  humane  and  admired  teacher,  he  in- 
terprets with  wit  and  understanding  the  best 
In  literature  and  life.  (Mr.  Van  Doren  is 
Professor  Emeritus  of  English  at  Columbia 
University) 

John  Rock,  Doctor  of  Laws:  To  thousands 
of  grateful  patients  he  has  given  the  joy  of 
children;  to  millions  of  families  the  pcten- 
tlalities  of  a  happier  life.  (Dr.  Hock  is  Clin- 
ical Professor  of  Gynecology,  Emeritus,  at 
Harvard  and  head  of  the  Rock  Reproductive 
Clinic) 

Saul  Ueberman.  Doctor  of  Letters:  A  rabbi 
modest,  quiet,  strong,  whose  patient  learn- 
ing illumines  treasured  ancient  texts  for 
modern  man.  (Rabbi  Lieberman  is  Professor 
of  Palestinian  Literature  and  Institutions 
and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Department  and 
of  the  Rabbinical  School  of  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America.) 

Paul  Codman  Cabot,  Doctor  of  Laws:  A 
business  leader  astute,  direct,  high-prin- 
cipled; few  of  her  sons  have  so  well  served 
this  university.  ( Mr  Cabot  w.as  Treasurer  of 
Harvard.) 


MORIJ    EFFORT    NEEDED    ON    HAR- 
NESSING H-POWER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
■"the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  note  with  great  interest  a 
small  article  in  today's  Washington  Post 
entitled  "AEC  Asks  More  Effort  To  Har- 
ness H-Power."  I  am  including  the  ar- 
ticle with  these  remarks  and  hope  that 
all  of  my  colleasues  will  read  it. 

Most  Members  of  Congress,  by  reason 
of  their  position,  have  had  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  appreciate  the  impact  of 
nuclear  science  on  all  phases  of  our  so- 
ciety than  have  most  citizens.  Out- 
standing congressional  leaders,  such  as 
our  highly  respected  colleague  from 
California  IMr.  HolifieldI.  have  played 
a  key  role  in  bringing  this  couniry  to 
the  position  of  eminence  in  the  nuclear 
field  which  it  now  enjoys.  However,  the 
accomplishments  made  to  date  are  but 
a  shadow  of  what  lies  ahead  if  we  are 
successful  in  making  a  scientific  break- 
through in  harnessing  the  power  of  the 
hydrogen  fusion  reaction. 

It  is  this  reaction — the  combining  of 
elemental  hydrogen  atoms  into  more 
complex  molecules — which  is  truly  one 
of  the  fundamental  sources  of  energy  in 
the  luiiverse.  This  is  the  reaction  which 
produces  a  major  part  of  the  energy  of 
the  sun  and  other  stars — the  source 
fundamentally  responsible  for  life  it- 
self, as  it  exists  on  earth  today. 

A  generation  ago  the  taming  of  this 
reaction  was  inconceivable  Today  it  is 
conceivable,  but  its  accomplishment  is 
considered  to  lie  in  some  remote  future. 
A  glance  at  the  history  of  nuclear  sci- 
ence, however,  shows  how  fast  these  pro- 
jections can  change.  Fifty  years  ago  an 
atomic  fission  reaction  was  inconceiv- 
able. In  1939 — just  27  years  ago — as  a 
student  of  physics  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  I  listened  to 
the   great  Dr.  Fermi  describe  his  first 


simple  experiments  with  uranium  fis- 
sion, still  far  from  the  stage  of  a  sus- 
tained chain  reaction. 

The  war  telescoped  development  in 
this  field,  as  we  all  know,  leading  to  the 
atomic  bomb.  In  1957  I  was  able  to  take 
graduate  work  in  the  design  of  nuclear 
piles  for  atomic  powerplants — still  then 
visualized  as  a  more  or  less  remote  {Pos- 
sibility for  power  production  because  of 
economic  factors.  Today,  however,  we 
see  that  possibly  50  percent  of  the  newly 
planned  electrical  powerplant  capacity 
of  this  Nation  will  be  nuclear  power. 
Sueh  is  the  speed  of  scientific  progress.- 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  progress  in 
controlling  the  hydrogen  fusion  reaction 
will,  similarly,  exceed  our  expectations. 
The  results  of  that  progress  will  repre- 
sent a  quantum  j^mp  in  man's  ability 
to  cope  with  his  environment.  Energy, 
the  use  of  which  is  the  measuring  rod  of 
technological  advance,  will  be  available 
on  an  unlimited  basis  anci  at  costs  which 
may  approximate  zero,  except  for  local 
distribution  to  the  consumer. 

So.  I  commend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  making  the  step  de- 
scribed by  this  news  article  which  fol- 
lows. I  have  confidence  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  will  act 
favorably  and  quickly,  and  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  will  lespond 
with  vision  and  leadership  to  support  the 
programs  requested. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  14,  1966] 
AEC  Asks  More  Effort  To  Harness  H-Power 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  asked  Con- 
gress yesterday  to  okay  a  "significant 
strengthening"  of  the  Nation's  effort  to  har- 
ness the  hydrogen  bomb  reactidn  to  produce 
electricity. 

The  AEC  did  so  in  reporting  to  the  Senate- 
House  Atomic  Committee  that  the  U.S. 
effort — once  the  world's  most  vigorous — Is 
"losing  its  momentum"  while  the  Soviet 
Union  and  certain  other  countries  are  forg- 
ing forward  vigorotisiy. 

Saying  this  is  largely  due  to  an  essentially 
static  budget,  now  runlng  at  about  $21  mil- 
lion annually— the  AEC  called  for: 

A  15  percent  annual  lncre.x5f  in  normal  op- 
erating funds  over  the  next  five  years. 

Construction  of  several  large  new  devices — 
to  carry  out  a  "new  generation"  of  experi- 
ments in  the  field — at  a  cost  of  up  to  $4  mil- 
lion a  year  at  least  three  years. 

The  recommendations  fell  somewhat  short 
of  those  recommended  by  a  private  panel  of 
non-AEC  scientists  which  had  called  for  an 
up  to  three-fold  Increase  in  the  range  and 
pace  of  the  program  over  the  next  five  years. 


SOVIBT   OCCinPATION   OF   ESTONIA, 
LATVIA.  AND  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  , DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr,  Add.abboI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and   include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  26 
years  ago  today  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  began  the  occupation  of  the 
Republics  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania, thus  ending  the  existence  of  these 
countries  as  free  and  Independent  na- 
tions. 
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That  Invasion  and  cxicupation  and  the 
Imposition  of  the  Soviet  regime  was  a 
flagrant  act  of  aggression  and  continues 
a.s  such  today. 

The  Soviets  have  deported  to  their 
country  more  than  a  half  million  i>eople 
from  E.stonia,  latvia.  and  Lithuania, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
joined  the  Genocide  Convention. 

In  addition  to  these  deportations  the 
Soviet  Union  is  forcibly  resettling  young 
people  from  these  countries  in  Soviet 
Russia,  thus  obliterating  their  national 
identity  by  Russiflcation,  atheism,  and 
Communist  indoctrination. 

The  USSR,  does  not  have  any  legal 
basis  for  the  occupation  of  these  coim- 
tries  but  is  trying  to  justify  its  domina- 
tion by  fraud  and  usurpation  of  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  seizure  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet 
Union  and  has  upheld  and  restated  this 
pasitlon  in  a  recent  official  publication 
of  the  Department  of  State —  Treaties 
in  Force." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
oppressed  people  of  these  once-independ- 
ent nations  will  be  able  once  again  to 
gain  their  freedom — a  freedom  they  so 
richly  deserve 


NEED  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PRO- 
CEDURES  TO'SETTLE  DISPUTES 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  HullI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  current 
strike  by  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  against  five  major  airlines 
underscores  the  urgent  need  for  the 
establishment  of  procedures  to  settle 
such  disputes  which  paralyze  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  and  damage  the 
economy 

It  no  longer  suffices  for  Congressmen 
to  wring  their  hands  and  extend  their 
sympathies  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  have  beewReriously  incon- 
venienced by  this  strike.  It  accom- 
plishes little  >o  assign  culpability  to  the 
imion  or  the  airline  companies.  This 
will  not  reclaim  the  profits  lost  by  the 
airlines  or  put  lost  paychecks  back  into 
the  pockets  of  airline  employees. 

Trans  World  Airlines,  one  of  the 
affected  companies,  is  headquartered  in 
my  congressional  district  and  has  been 
forced  to  furlough  5.700  employees  in  the 
Kan.sas  City  area,  a  disastrous  blow  to 
the  economy  of  that  area.  This  involves 
the  dilution  of  TWAs  $3,600,000  monthly 
payroll  in  the  Kansas  City  area. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Mayor 
nus  W.  Davis  of  Kansas  City,  who  states: 

The  Inlernational  As.=oclatlon  of  Machin- 
ists strike  against  the  Ave  major  airlines  la 
siibstantltUly  allectliig  the  business  and 
economy  of  the  Greater  Kansas  City  area. 
I  know  that  you  are  concerned  about  this 
national  emergency  and  I  hope  that  you.  in 
yoiir  legislative  role  and  collectively  with 
your  colleagvies,  will  take  every  possible  ac-  ■ 


tlon  to  bring  this  national  crisis  to  an  early 
and  successful  conclusion.  In  a  separate 
communication.  I  have  advised  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  my  interest  In  this 
matter  for  I  am  convinced  that  this  should 
be  a  concern  of  all  levels  and  divisions  of 
government  I  want  you  to  know  that  thl.s 
ofTice  stands  willing  to  be  of  assistance  lu 
resolving  this  serious   labor   dispute. 

What  is  needed  immediately  is  an  end 
to  the  strike,  followed  by  establishment 
of  procedures  to  guarantee  that  such 
strikes,  so  injuiious  to  the  national  inter- 
est, do  not  reoccur. 


INFLATIONARY  PRESSURES  CON- 
SIDERABLY EASED— HOMEBUILD- 
ING INDUSTRY  THREATENED 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  cautiously  pleased  by 
recent  economic  reports,  particularly 
tho.se  which  indicate  that  the  inflation- 
ary pressures  which  we  were  experi- 
encing earlier  this  year  have  been  con- 
siderably eased. 

The  economy  of  the  Nation  apiiears  to 
remain  very  sound  while  the  Nation's 
standard  of  living  continues  to  increa.se. 

However,  in  the  effort  to  curb  infla- 
tionary pressures  there  has  emerged  a 
clear  and  dangerous  situation  threaten- 
ing one  of  the  most  important  Industries 
in  our  economy,  homebullding,  and  ulti- 
mately endangering  the  physical  and 
financial  well-being  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  is  a  mo.st  Important  Industry.  It 
contributes  1  of  every  18  dollars  which 
make  up  our  annual  gross  national  prod- 
uct. It  employs  directly  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  and  indirectly  pro- 
vided jobs  for  millions  more. 

But  if  current  expectations  of  the 
homebuilders  themselves  are  realized, 
this  Nation  faces  a  .serious  cutback  in  our 
efforts  to  provide  homes  for  a  rapidly 
growing  population. 

The  situation  Is  so  serious  that  Mr. 
Larry  Blackmon,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional A.ssociation  of  Home  Builders,  has 
termed  it  a  potential  "disaster." 

The  source  of  the  problem  is,  of  course, 
the  'tight  money"  market  created  by 
those  who  shape  our  national  monetary 
ix)licies  which  has  resulted  in  the  current 
interest  rate  war  and  threatens  to  reduce 
the  availability  of  mortgage  financing  to 
a  tx)int  where  only  the  higher  income 
group  can  afford  the  expense  of  home- 
buying. 

The  effort  to  curb  inflation  through 
monetary  practices  affecting  interest 
rates  has  set  off  strong  and  unhealthy 
currents  In  our  money  market.  The  im- 
mediate result  has  been  a  shortage  of 
loan  funds  available  for  the  financing  of 
new  home  construction. 

The  thrift  institutions,  such  as  the 
savings  and  loan  firms,  have  been  caught 
in  the  middle  of  the  current  rate  war. 


As  a  result,  the  thrift  Institutions,  a  pri- 
mary source  of  the  Nation's  home  financ- 
ing, are  now  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
securing  funds  at  reasonable  cost. 

Thus,  those  buyers  who  can  afford 
mortgage  money  in  the  current  market 
are  going  to  pay  more  for  it  whi'e  pros- 
pective buyers  of  a  few  months  iigo  find 
they  have  been  squeezed  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  cost  of  money  rises  and  as  it  doe.s 
the  cost  of  housing  rises,  pricing  addi- 
tional prospective  buyers  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, decreasing  demand,  forcing  con- 
struction layoffs  and  cutbacks  in  con- 
struction. 

This  Ls  not  a  hypothetical  chain  of 
events  It  is  underway  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. In  a  recent  survey  of  its  member  . 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers hidicated  that  80  percent  respondin  ' 
builders  plan  to  cut  back  tlieir  operations 
by  some  35  f>ercent.  A  projection  of  thi.s 
throus^hout  the  entire  homebullding  in- 
dustry would  indicate  a  reduction  in 
starts  over  the  next  year  to  1.250,000 
The  association  states  that  at  least  1.- 
600.000  new  units  are  needed  annually 
just  to  keep  abreast  of  current  require- 
ments 

Admittedly,  these  are  industry  figure.-, 
ba.sed  on  projection.  However,  the  need 
for  adequate  and  proper  housing,  a  need 
which  has  been  long  recognized  by  the 
Federal  Government,  cannot  be  met  or 
even  approached  if  this  situation  is  per- 
mitted to  continue. 

The  money  market  in  the  country  to- 
day is  badly  out  of  balance  in  some  area.s 
Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  only  con- 
gressional action  will  alleviate  the  situ- 
ation and  prevent  a  possible  serious  re- 
cession in  the  homebullding  industrj-. 

We  all  wish  to  prevent  inflation  and 
ease  inflationary  pressures.  But  it  Is 
neither  fair  nor  wise  to  permit  one  in- 
dustry to  bear  the  major  portion  of  iho 
load  in  carrying  out  anti-inflationary 
programs  and  policies. 

There  are  several  recommendation.s 
currently  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  which  could  provide  re- 
lief. These  include  proposals  to  author- 
ize and  Instruct  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  purchase  obligations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Assoclatioii. 
In  addition,  the  committee  has  reported 
bills  to  increase  the  present  authority 
of  FNMA  to  borrow  money  to  finance  It.s 
.secondary  market  operations,  operations 
which  have  been  seriously  curtailed  in 
recent  weeks. 

And  finally,  it  would  be  my  suggestion 
that  the  committee  give  consideration  to 
a  bold  new  program  for  providing  ade- 
quate private  sector  financing  throusli 
existing  or  additional  Federal  agencie.s 
over  the  next  10  to  20  years  to  insure  that 
the  situation  which  the  home  buying  pub- 
lic and  homebullding  industry  faces  to- 
day does  not  recur  in  the  future. 

Our  population  is  growing  at  too  great 
a  rate,  our  current  demands  too  -laruc. 
our  futui'e  responsibilities  to  formidable 
to  risk  major  setbacks  in  homebuildimr 
In  fact,  today  anything  less  than  expan- 
sion in  this  field  is  detrimental  to  our 
national  goal  of  better  and  more  ade- 
quate housing  for  the  American  people 
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But  this  is  for  the  future.  Immediate 
iction  is  needed  now  to  remedy  an  cxist- 
mp  situation.  There  is  legislation  of  con- 
troversy before  the  House  regarding 
occupancy.  However,  if  we  do  not  act  be- 
cause others  will  not.  the  question  of 
housing  occupancy  will  become  irrelevant 
in  the  face  of  lack  of  housin;;!  availability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  urj^cnt  matter 
which  needs  immediate  alt^>ntion.  The 
health  of  an  Industry  which  is  one  of  the 
economic  mainstays  of  this  Nation  and 
interests  of  millions  of  present  and  pro- 
spective homeowners  is  at  stake. 


PROPOSED  REIMBURSEMENT   OF 
MEDICARE  PATIENTS 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Si)eakcr,  I  ask 
-nanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
irom  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  which  would  pcr- 
.T.;t  reimbursement  of  medicare  patients 
:or  their  transportation  to  a  hospital  to 
receive  treatment  from  a  therapist. 

The  present  law  permits  a  therapist  to 
te  rrimbur.sed  for  his  travel  to  extended 
;3re  facilities  or  into  a  patient's  home, 
jut  does  not  permit  reimbursement  to 
the  individual  patient.  I  think.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  provision  in  the  law 
:revcnts  medicare  recipients  from  re- 
ceiving all  the  care  they  might  otherwise 
;et.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  by 
therapists  in  traveling  from  place  to 
place  which  might  otherwise  be  spent 
treating  patients. 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  my  very 
:  )0d  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
.vita  I  Mr.  FraserI.  in  correcting  this 
provision  in  the  law.  I  know  that  a 
treat  many  senior  citizens  in  the  State 
cfNew  Jersey  would  receive  better  treat- 
ment resulting  from  the  more  efficient 
use  of  the  time  of  therapists. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  join  with  us  in 
support  of  this  corrective  legislation. 


lent,  in  1951.  was  the  great  All- Amer- 
ican athlete.  Jim  Thorpe. 

In  recent  years,  the  award  has  gone  to 
such  outstanding  Indians  a.^  famed  Bal- 
lerina Maria  Tallchief.  Evangeli.st  Oral 
Roberts,  and.  last  year,  to  Mrs.  LaDonna 
Harris,  wife  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  long- 
nefilected  needs  of  the  American  Indian 
are  finally  beginning  to  gain  wide  rec- 
ognition, we  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  such  as  Commissioner  Ben- 
nett to  oversee  the  progress  which  is  be- 
ing made  in  improving  the  living  stand- 
ards of  this  great  segment  of  American 
citizens. 

As  the  first  Indiar  to  serve  as  Com- 
missioner in  almost  a  century.  Bob  Ben- 
nett has,  in  the  short  .span  of  2' 2  months 
in  office,  brought  new  life  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  >^airs.  He  has  estab- 
lished lofty,  but  realistic,  goals  to  move 
Indians  now  living  on  Government  res- 
ervations into  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

As  he  stated  in  his  recent  report  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs: 

As  long  as  the  Bureau  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  Indian  people  on  or  near  reserva- 
tions. It  win  do  everything  possible  to  see 
that  disadvantaged  Indian  people  benefit 
from  this  commitment.  The  application  of 
the  various  government  programs  to  Indian 
reservations  should  hasten  the  day  when 
Indian  people  will  become  self-sufficient  citi- 
zens of  our  American  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  Commis- 
sioner Bennett  on  this  fine  honor  to  be 
accorded  him,  and  to  express  my  hope, 
and  belief,  that  his  remarkable  achieve- 
ments— past,  present,  and  future — will 
serve  as  a  great  source  of  inspiration  not 
only  to  his  fellow  Indians,  but  to  all 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 


ROBERT  L.  BENNETT.  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS.  TO 
BE  HONORED  AS  "INDIAN  OF  THE 

VE.Ml" 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uttanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
trom  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
end  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Hecord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlte  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Micliigan? 

T'nerc  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Saturday.  July  16.  special  ceremonies 
^111  be  held  at  the  annual  Indian  Ex- 
position at  Anadaiko.  Okla..  honoring 
Robert  L.  Bennett,  Commissioner  of 
Iiidian  Affairs,  as  "Indian  of  the  Year." 

This  award  was  begun  15  years  ago 
'  y  the  15  western  Oklahoma  tribes  which 
?Poiisor  the  exposition.     Us  first  recip- 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  measure 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  American  politi- 
cal process,  and  I  join  with  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  submitted  similar  pro- 
posals. 


TAX 


DEDUCnON    FOR    POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  today  a  mounting  problem  in  the  elec- 
tive process.  Because  of  the  rising  costs 
of  campaign  financing,  many  candidates 
for  offices  high  and  low,  find  it  difficult 
to  avoid  encumbrances  and  obligations. 
The  solution  lies  in  the  participation  of 
more  Americans  in  the  political  process 
Elections  should  be  financed  primarily 
by  people  whose  only  interest  is  in  pood 
government.  Therefore.  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  pro\ide  a  tax  deduction  of 
up  to  $100  for  political  contributions  to 
all  political  campaigns  This  bill  will 
broaden  the  base  of  political  participa- 
tion by  encouraging  men  and  women  of 
meager  and  moderate  resources  to  sup- 
port candidates  of  their  choice.  It  will 
encourage  truly  democratic  govern- 
ment— of.  by,  and  for  the  people. 


CHANGES  NEEDED  IN  TARIFF  LAW 
TO  BRING  VALUATION  PROVI- 
SIONS ON  ELECTRONIC  COMPO- 
NENTS INTO  LINE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hamilton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include, extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  '  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1956 
to  permit  valuation  of  receiving  tubes 
under  section  402  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930. 

This  is  emergency  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  American  manufacturers  of 
television,  radio,  and  other  consumer 
electronic  products.  It  is  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  consumer  be- 
cause it  will  prevent  exorbitant  increases 
in  the  cost  of  imported  components  and 
wilh  forestall  price  increases  for  con- 
sumer electronic  products. 

There  is  today  a  great  demand  for 
radio  and  television  tubes,  caused  pri- 
marily by  the  sudden  acceptance  of  color 
television.  This  color  boom  already  is 
straininc  the  capacity  of  the  U.S.  firms 
which  which  produce  these  products. 
The  firms  are  turning  to  foreign  sources. 
particularly  Japan,  to  help  meet  the 
demand. 

However,  a  recent  Customs  Court 
decision  has  raised  the  threat  of  a  dras- 
tic increase  in  the  cost  of  importing  re- 
ceiving tubes.  The  problem  stems  from 
an  archaic  method  of  import  valuation 
under  section  402a  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  It  establishes  foreign  value  as  the 
basis  of  appraisement  of  imported  goods. 

The  appraised  value  of  imported  re- 
ceiving tubes  under  this  valuation  meth- 
od ranges  from  200  to  600  percent  of  the 
actual  price  to  the  importer  in  some  in- 
stances. 

The  present  tariff,  if  not  corrected, 
will  result  in  a  sharp  increase  in  the  cost 
of  receiving  tubes,  which  must  even- 
tually be  reflected  in  the  price  of  many 
finished  products. 

This  problem  gets  out  of  the,  nickel- 
and-dime  category  when  one 'reflects 
that  the  sales  of  consumer  electronic 
products  in  the  United  States  will  reach 
S3. 7  million  this  year. 

The  Customs  Simplification  Act  of 
1956  has  established  a  more  reasonable 
valuation  provision,  making  export  value 
the  primary  basis  of  dutiable  value. 
However,  receiving  tubes  are  one  of  the 
items  still  subject  to  the  old  method  of 
valuation  under  section  402a. 

It  appears  that  legislation  is  the  only 
effective  solution  to  the  problem,  so  I 
am  proposing  the  removal  of  receiving 
tubes  from  appraisment  under  section 
402a  and  bringing  them  under  section 
402. 
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The  legislation  I  propose  is  emergency 
legislation,  designed  specifically  to  In- 
clude only  receiving  tubes  and  to  be  In 
force  for  only  3  years,  the  predicted  peak 
years  of  the  demand  for  such  products. 

Such  legislation.  I  believe,  will  prevent 
an  exorbitant  increase  in  the  cost  of  im- 
ported components.  It  will  have  no 
harmful  effect  on  domestic  manufacture 
since  the  domestic  receiving  tube  busi- 
ne.ss  is  so  strong  that  manufacturers 
are  selling  all  the  tube.s  they  can  make. 


SHIELD  IN  ASIA 


Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Mackay]  may  extend 
his  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  equivocation  in  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion's support  of  the  decision  to  bomb 
the  oil  depoLs  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  have  in  hand  three  editorials  from 
the  Constitution  whicli  appraise  various 
aspects  of  extending  the  air  war. 

Communist  infiltration  of  the  South 
was  bound  to  force  strikes  against  the 
petroleum  .supplies,  the  newspaper  .says. 
It  finds  a  demonstration  of  President 
Johnson's  praiseworthy  restraint  in  the 
fact  he  held  off  the  attacks  until  now. 
And  it  says  that  to  have  moved  earlier 
would  have  disproved  our  contention 
that  we  wish  no  higher  level  of  conflict 
than  we  are  compelled  to  take. 

The  Constitution  enumerates  successes 
achieved  by  the  President's  foreign  pol- 
icy and  it  quotes  Australian  Prime  Min- 
ister Holt's  backing  of  our  stand  In 
southeast  Asia 

The  Prime  Minister  said  while  in 
Washington 

But  for  the  power  nnd  resolution  of  the 
United  Slate.-?,  no  country  In  Asia  could 
feel  luelf  secure  from  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist aggression. 

Hanoi  could  stop  the  fighting,  if  only 
It  were  willing  to  talk  peace. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  each 
of  these  editorials  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

IFrom  the  Atlanta  iG.i  i  Constitution,  June 
30.  19661 
EsCM^TiON  BY  Whom? 
For  more  than  a  year  American  warplanea 
carefully  flew  around  the  oil  dumps  at  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  while  urging  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war,  not 
force  Its  continuance. 

The  Communist  government  declined  to 
Join  In  stopping  the  war  American  planes 
still  skirted  the  oil  dumps  in  hopes  the  Com- 
munists would  hold  down  their  InvMion  of 
South  Viet  Nam  to  levels  that  would  not 
necessitate  strllces  on  their  oil  supply. 

Instead  the  North  Vietnamese  scaled  their 
Invasion  upward.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  reports  that  their  greatly  increased 
infiltration  is  relying  more  and  more  on 
trucks  and  pijwer  Junks  to  haul  In  much 
heavier  arms  and  equipment  for  use  against 
l/.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  troops. 

That  Communist  escalation  was  bound  to 
force  a  US.  strike  eventually  against  the  oil 
supply    at    Hanoi    and   Haiphong.      It   was   a 


demonstration  of  President  Johnsons  re- 
straint and  patience  that  he  waited  so  long. 

Foe  the  Soviet  Union  then  to  attribute 
"criminal  eacaiatlon"  to  the  United  States  ts 
not  so  much  outrageous  as  it  is  silly 

British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  could 
afford  to  disassociate  his  government  from 
the  US  "exten.sion  of  bombing  to  such  areas" 
since  Britl.sh  soldiers  are  not  the  ones  being 
hurt  by  the  Communist  escalation,  and  he 
has  hLs  troubles  with  a  noisy  left  wing 

But  In  reiterating  stout  British  .support 
for  tlie  American  assistance  toj  S.juth  Viet 
Nam,  Wilson  stated  the  case  verV  well  "The 
opportunity  for  bringing  all  thd  fighting  in 
Viet  Nam  to  an  end  is  open  to  KiWiol  and  the 
onus  for  continuing  It  rests  there  also  " 

By  not  only  continuing  but  e.scajating  the 
war,  Hanoi  required  the  American  counter- 
blow that  it  h.is  now  received.  Resident 
Johnson's  restraint  is  praiseworthy.  But  so 
is  his  determination  not  to  faker  m  giving 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  tr<x>ps  that 
support  which  they  so  clearly  require  to  off- 
-set  the  North  Vietnamese  escalation. 

The  United  States  has  offered  North  Viet 
Nam  peace.  The  North  Vietnamese  have 
chosen  instead  to  test  American  power.  They 
have  no  grounds  for  claiming  mistreatment 
when  they  feel  it, 

IFrom   the   Atlanta   Constitution,  July    1. 

1966) 

The   O.nlt   Shield   in    Asia 

Wliile  many  in  Washington  regretted  and 

damned    the    President's    decision    to    bomb 

around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  the  Australian 

prime  minister  vi.slted  the  American  capital 

and   h.id  a  blunt   word  on  the  subject. 

Prime  Minister  Harold  Holt  said  he  was 
"nauseated"  by  Uie  readiness  of  some  people 
to  attribute  imperialism  to  the  United 
States,  and  benevolence  and  humanlurtan- 
i:-ni   to  her  Communist  adversaries. 

But  for  the  power  and  resolution  of  the 
United  States."  said  Holt,  "no  country  In 
Asia  could  feel  Itself  secure  from  the  threat 
o[  Communist  aggression  " 

That  Is  quite  simply  the  fact.  Japan  Is  the 
only  Asian  nation  that  has  the  potential  of 
power  to  counterweigh  Chinese  Communist 
aggression,  direct  or  by  proxy.  And  Japan 
has  no  appreciable  armed  force  Rather  she 
has  rested  secure  under  the  protective  wing 
of  American  power  while  rebuilding  her 
booming   economy,    as    Europe    did. 

The  day  may  hopefully  come  when  recon- 
structed Asian  nations  can  cease  to  fear  and 
start  to  treat  with  a  tamer  Communist  neigh- 
bor from  a  base  of  strength  of  their  own. 
This  Is  now  happening  in  a  Europe  which  20 
years  ago  was  under  immediate  threat  of 
Soviet  seizure. 

Until  that  day  comes  in  Asia,  though, 
Prime  Minister  Holt  Ls  right.  No  Asian 
country  can  be  secure  if  the  United  States 
withdraws  its  shield  now.  There  Is  no  other 
So.  Just  as  the  United  States  .stood  at  Ber- 
lin, she  stood  In  Korea  and  the  Formosa 
Straits.  Bush  communism  was  resisted  In 
the  Philippines  and  Malaya,  as  it  had  been 
in  Turkey  and  Greece.  All  the  while  the 
work  of  development,  from  Pakistan  and 
India  to  Taiwan  and  Korea,  has  absorbed  the 
unstinting  effort  of  the  United  States 

To  wish  for  a  more  perfect  U.S.  legal  po- 
sition in  South  Viet  Nam  (and  it  is  consider- 
ably less  embarrassing  than  the  position  of 
Hanoi,  wiilch  has  invaded  South  Viet  Nam 
with  three  divisions,  not  vice  versa)  cannot, 
alter  the  fact  of  US.  policy  which  has  kept 
world  peace  for  two  decades. 

That  policy  Is  in  Asia  what  It  was  in  Eii- 
rop>e  -to  shield  the  weak  from  Communist 
.seizure  while  helping  them  develop,  and  then 
be  free  to  shape  their  own  destiny.  Wher- 
ever communism  has  pressed  outward,  it  has 
.struck  the  unbending  American  shield.  It 
has  met  it  now  in  Viet  Nam  and  President 
Johnson    Is    explaining    patiently    to    Hanoi 


and   home-folks  alike   that   It  simply   is  no- 
going  to  bend  there  either. 

Since  the  U.S.  determination  became  cle.ir 
in  Vict  Nam.  Pakistan  has  quietly  repl.iced 
her  pro-Chinese  foreign  minister;  Chinese 
violation  of  India's  border  has  quieted:  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  have  stopped  fighting,  with 
Russia  as  the  peacemaker;  Russia's  coexiy. 
ence  exponents  have  been  further  repelled  bv 
Red  China's  warlike  wing:  war  no  longer 
threatens  between  Malaysia  and  Indonesi.i 
Indonesia  has  withdrawn  from  the  Chinese 
orbit:  dlssentiun  within  China  Itself  po.'.m, 
to  purges,  and  the  South  Vietnamese  are  i.o* 
and  will  rem.iin  free  to  choose  their  own 
destiny. 

Incidental  reverberations  have  set  back 
Chinese  Intru.sions  in  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica In  the  briefly  busy  cockpit  of  the  Carib- 
bean,  the  Dominican  Republic  has  chosen  Itj 
own  way  and  the  Soviets  have  learned  nu- 
clear prudence  in   Cuba. 

President  Johnson's  policy  has  been  harsli- 
ly  debated.     But  it  has  had  its  successes. 

(From  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  July  2.  1966| 

The   Ingredients  for  Peace 

A  room.     A  table      People  willing  to  t.^lk 

Tliat  combination  is  the  way  to  peace  in 

Viet  Nam,   President   Johnson   has   told  the 

world      The    alternative    Is    an    even    higher 

price  for  North  Viet  Nam. 

The  President  has  delivered  the  .same  me.s. 
sage,  again  and  again:  America  has  no  desire 
to  impose  military  solutions.  But  it  has  the 
might  and  the  obligation  as  the  free  worlds 
greatest  power  to  guarantee  that  aggression 
will  be  more  expensive  for  the  aggresror.s 
than  value  of  any  gains  they  seek. 

American  involvement  in  Viet  Nam  w.is 
originally  minor.  It  has  grown,  rationally. 
step  by  step,  because  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong 
kept  believing  there  would  be  a  stoppin" 
point,  a  weakening  of  will,  a  weariness. 

Because  they  guessed  wrong,  they  have  no* 
paid  an  awesome  price.  The  Communist  war 
machine  has  been  dealt  a  stunning  blow  in 
the  k«8  of  a  great  portion  of  North  Viet 
Nam's  fwtroleum  reserves.  The  deputy  com- 
mander or  the  U..S.  7th  Air  Force  r.ilLs  it  the 
■  most  significant,  most  important  strike  rjf 
the  war." 

The  carefully  ordered  escalation  has  been 
widely  misunderstood  at  home,  too  There 
are  many  who  have  counseled  for  two  or  three 
years  the  action  taken  only  last  week.  Have 
they  been  proven  right? 

No,  For  to  have  made  an  all-out  miUtan* 
drive  then  would  have  given  lie  to  a  b.islc 
American  policy.  It  would  have  di.sprovect 
our  contention  that  we  wish  no  higher  level 
of  conflict  than  we  are  forced  to  take. 

And  such  abrupt  action,  taken  without 
careful  warning  and  gradual  escalation,  could 
so  have  confused  Russia  and  China  about  our 
liitentiona  that  they  might  have  panicked 
into  general  war.  Both  nations  are  denounc- 
ing us  now.  but  there  is  little  sign  elUier  will 
do  anything  new  in  the  face  of  the  Hanoi- 
Haiphong  bombings.  They  know  the  new 
action  was  predictable 

Hanoi  must  realize  it  too,  by  now.  And 
the  North  Vietnamese  must  know  we  hold 
even  more  punch  in  reserve.  They  can  end 
the  bombings  now.  without  tiie  loss  of  an 
inch  of  their  own  territorj-. 

All  It  taJtes  is  "a  room  and  a  table  find 
peof>le  willing  to  talk  respectfully" 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERIC.^- 
U.S.S.R.  TRACK  MEET  CANCELLA- 
TION 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  McGrathI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  tlie 
Recoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
,he    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   McGRATH.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Soviet  Union  has  announced  that  it  will 
not  send  lU  national  track  and  field  team 
io  the  United  States  this  month  to  par- 
tciiiate   in   the   scheduled   Los   Angeles 
meet  which  was  to  have  been  a  continu- 
ation of  the  cultural  exchange  athletic 
pro'i-am  began  in  Mo.scow  in  1958.     The 
reason  given  for  tWs  decision,  a  mere  2 
tteek.s  before  the  meet  was  to  have  taken 
place,  was  that  members  of  the  Soviet 
track,  squad  chose  not  to  come  to  Los 
Angeles  to  show  their  displea.sure  over 
the'  recent  bombings  of  North  Vietna- 
mese military  targets. 

However,  a  study  of  past  performances 
of  both  the  Russian  track  squads  and 
Russian  propaganda  use  of  those  cul- 
tural exchange  athletic  meet.s  indicates 
to  me  that  it  was  not  the  activities  of 
American  airplanes  which  precipitated 
this  decision,  but  rather  the  activities  of 
American  track  and  field  stars,  such  as 
young  Jim  Ryun  and  Bob  Scagrcn.  and 
our  squad  of  women  athletes,  considered 
the  most  promising  in  years. 

I  have  always  deplored  the  use  of  ath- 
letics as  a  propaganda  weapon,  but  de- 
spite the  manner  In  which  the  Soviets 
have  made  use  of  these  dual  track  meets 
since  195B.  we  have — and  rightly.  I  feel — 
continued  to  participate  in  good  faith. 
We  have  done  so  despite  a  wide  disparity 
in  the  conceptions  of  amateur  athletics 
held  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  our.selves.  and 
have  held  our  own  in  these  meets. 

It  has  been  well  document<?d  that  In  the 
So\'let  Union,  top  athletes  in  every  sport 
are  carefully  screened  and  those  chosen 
to  represent  that  nation  plucked  from 
the  national  crop  and  carefully  tended  in 
special  training  camps  where  their  sole 
"employment"  Is  to  train  and  practice 
their  specialties.  It  Is  likewise  well 
known  that  In  our  country,  an  amateur 
athlete  must  train  for  his  specialty  while 
earning  his  living,  and  many  of  our  top 
athletes  have  withdrawn  from  Olympic 
and  other  national  competitions  due  to 
their  inability  to  maintain  their  employ- 
ment while  preparing  for  competition. 
Despite  this,  we  have  traditionally 
fielded  excellent  teams  In  evei-y  sport 
popular  in  this  country  and  some  sports 
which  are  not  generally  popular  here. 

When  the  first  United  States  of  Amer- 
Ica-U.S.S.R.  track  meet  was  held  in  Mos- 
cow in  1958  It  was  agreed  that  the  com- 
petition would  consist  of  two  separate 
meets— a  men's  and  a  women's  competi- 
tion. They  were  to  be  scored  separately, 
by  pre-meet  mutual  agreement.  When 
the  dust  had  cleared  in  Lenin  Stadium, 
the  scoreboard  showed  that  the  Ameri- 
can men  had  outscored  the  Soviet  men 
by  126  to  109  and  the  Russian  women 
had  won  their  meet  by  a  63  to  44  tally. 
As  far  as  we  were  concerned,  that  was 
it— the  American  men  and  the  Russian 
women  had  won  their  respective  meets. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  propa- 
ganda-minded Soviets,  and  their  reports 
of  the  weekend's  activities  proclaimed 
that  the  Russians  had  won  the  interna- 
tional competition  by  a  172  to  170  trl- 
umpli  through  the  simple  expedient  of 
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adding   the  men's  and   women's   scores 
together. 

Despite  thi.s  violation  of  the  cultural 
exchange  agreement,  we  fielded  a  squad 
on  Philadelphia's  Franklin  Field  in  1959. 
There  the  U.S.  men's  team  again  out- 
.scored  the  Soviets  by  127  to  108  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  women  outdistanced  the  Amer- 
ican women  by  67  to  40.  This  time,  not 
content  with  merely  repeating  their  1958 
claim  to  have  won  the  combined  men's 
and  women's  meet,  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda mills  claimed  that  the  overall  175 
to  167  score  indicated  they  were  widen- 
ing their  '  sut>eriority  gap"  and  told  their 
Radio  Mo.scow  audiences  in  Asia  and 
Africa  that  this  "victory"  was  symbolic 
of  their  increasing  mastery  of  all  facets 
of  the  competition  between  East  and 
■West. 

And  they  went  a  step  further.  Amer- 
icas  men  had  excelled  in  the  field  events 
and  short  ruiunng  races  while  the  Soviet 
long-distance  runners  left  no  doubt  of 
their  superiority.  Ru.ssian  women  out- 
shone America's  female  athletes  In  nearly 
all  phases  of  the  competitions.  This,  the 
Riussians  claimed,  was  proof  that  Ameri- 
cans may  excel  where  speed  over  a  short 
haul  is  essential,  but  when  it  comes  to 
"stick-to-it-iveness."  the  Soviets  have  the 
stamina  and  determination  to  win  out. 
The  symbolism  was  obvious  Moreover, 
they  said.  American  women,  pampered 
and  idealized,  were  no  match  for  their 
Russian  counterparts,  who  forsake  frills 
in  favor  of  hard  work  and  physical  .dis- 
comfort, they  declared. 

In  no  micertain  terms.  Ru.ssia  has 
served  notice  on  the  world  for  two  dec- 
ades that  ;.he  will  catch  up  witli  and  over- 
take the  United  States  in  production  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  items,  cul- 
tural activities,  and  athletic  prowess.  In 
no  uncertain  terms,  the  Soviet  leaders 
announced  their  convictions  that  com- 
munism would  overtake  capitalism  all 
over  the  globe  The  way  they  have  gone 
about  it  in  the  field  of  athletics  gives 
Americans  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  it,  a  good  example  of  how  their 
determination  is  implemented. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Russia  entered  the  post- 
war era  without  any  formalized  national 
athletic  program.  Individual  Soviet  ath- 
letes scored  occasional  victories  In  dis- 
tance running.  Russian  soccer  teams 
advanced  in  semifinal  rounds  in  Olympic 
competitions.  U.S.S.R. 's  skaters  ranked 
among  the  l)est  in  winter  Olympic  games. 
After  Stahn's  death,  however,  the  new 
Soviet  leaders  attacked  their  physical  fit- 
ness problem  with  two  thoughts  in 
mind— the  obvious  need  for  a  healthy, 
strong,  spirited  citizenry  to  accomplish 
the  tremendous  tasks  the  Government  set 
for  them  and.  second,  the  propaganda 
value  of  athletic  superiority. 

So  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  adopted  a  program,  called 
"Guidance  of  the  Sports  Movement  In 
the  Countiy."  tlie  motto  of  which  was 
"Sports  for  All." 

Todav.  Russia  has  nearly  200.000  sports 
organizations  with  a  total  membership 
of  more  than  20  million.  New  st-adsa. 
sucli  as  Moscow's  110,000-seat  Lenin 
Stadium,  have  been  built  and  athletic 
grounds  have  been  established  at  facto- 
ries,  industrial   settlements,   parks   and 


even  in  hotels,  apartment  houses  and 
collective  farms.  The  emphasis  on 
physical  fitness  and  competitive  ath- 
letics in  Russian  schools  has  l>een  noted 
by  Amencans  during  their  travels  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  past  8  years 

An  example  of  the  manner  m  which 
the  Ru.s.^ians  operate  in  athletics  can  be 
found  in  the  sport  of  basketball,  virtu- 
ally unknown  in  the  Soviet  Union  until 
1948.  As  the  sport  gained  in  interna- 
tional favor  and  was  added  to  the  roster 
of  Olympic  events  the  Russians  deter- 
mined to  become  tops  in  this  American- 
orisinated  sport.  Their  observers  came 
here,  studied  the  game,  and  returned  to 
Prussia  where  they  evolved  a  program  for 
development  of  basketball  players.  They 
recruit-ed  a  team  and  pi-acticed  without 
fanfare  until  they  felt  they  were  ready. 
Then,  with  a  7  foot  3  inch  tall  center,  they 
showed  up  at  the  1956  Olympic  Qame^ 
at  Melbourne,  boasting  that  they  would 
defeat  the  United  States  al  its  own  game. 
They  have  not  yet  made  good  their  boast, 
but  "they  are  still  trying. 

Ice  hockey  was  approached  by  the 
Soviets  with  the  same  determination, 
and  they  developed  a  world's  champion- 
ship team  in  5  years.  And  on  a  tour  of 
Canada  in  1959,  their  "amateur"  na- 
tional team  lost  their  first  game  in  an 
unaccustomed  indoor  rink,  but  then  they 
gained  a  tie  and  won  the  next  six 
straight  games  over  the  best  of  Canada's 
amateur  hockey  t«ams. 

Statistically,  it  would  seem  more  prob- 
able to  find  50  top  competitors  from 
among  225  million  Russians  than  from 
amonK  190  million  Americans  It  is 
easier  still  when  each  of  the  225  million 
is  forced  to  keep  his  body  in  tip-top 
shape.  And  it  is  ridiculously  easy  when 
the  Government  need  only  tap  the  out- 
standing prospecti  and  assign  them 
"jobs"  which  consist  exclusively  of  de- 
veloping their  athletic  talents. 

La.st  summer,  in  Russia,  the  Soviet's 
male  athletes  registered  some  excellent 
performances  and  defeated  the  American 
mens  team  for  the  first  time.  and.  as 
usual,  the  Soviet  women  outscored  the 
American  girls.  The  R'ossians  were  un- 
restrained in  their  glee  as  they  ti-umpet^d 
this  victory  to  the  world. 

But  this  year,  things  promised  to  be 
different.  'The  performances  registered 
during  the  qualifying  meets  for  places  on 
the  1966  American  squad,  both  men's  and 
women's,  were  ouUtanding,  and  appar- 
ently these  performances  were  not  lost 
on  the  Russians,  Their  track  coach. 
Gabriel  Korobov.  had  been  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  massive  Soviet  defeat  for 
several  weeks  prior  to  the  announcement 
of  the  meet's  cancellation.  He  told 
Ru.ssians  of  the  smog  in  Los  Angeles, 
carefully  noting  tliat  Americans  were 
"smog  insulated."  It  seems  that  he 
eventually  found  the  ultimate  "out"— 
caficellation  of  the  meet. 

>klr.  Speaker,  this  seems  an  even  more 
prcJbable  explanation  when  one  realizes 
that  while  the  Russian  track  team  wUl 
not  compete  against  the  Americans  be- 
cause of  our  involvement  In  the  Viet- 
namese fighting,  the  Soviet  chess  team— 
which  will  have  no  problems  with  either 
smog  Ryun,  Seagren.  or  other  American 
stars— will  go  through  with  its  .scheduled 
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cultural    exchange    "meef    against    an  great   industrial   expansion   in   Baton   Rouge  tlonal   Federal    fund  allotments   for  varlm. 

American  chess  team.  -n'd  surrounding  areas  which  has  added  addi-  towns  and  cities  IM  the  Sixth  District     Wj-^'n 

The  cancellation  of  this  track  and  field  "°'^'*'  wealth  and  thousands  of  jobs.    tIus  ymi  classify  these   Federal  dollars  in   lobs 

meet   is   deplorable,   no   matter   what  its  ""^  ^"°^  channel  provides  the  Port  of  Baton  thousands  of  new  Jobs  were  created 

reasons.   Mr.   Speaker.      Americans  have  ^,°"^''  *'th  deep  enough  water  for  any  type  6.   I  have  always   been  a  strong  suppor'rr 

alv^ays    felt    that    healthy    athletic    com-  t^rleHeaufred^htf '.hK^hTrtr  n'   ^'f  '"''"'"  '"    ?%    ^''^''"=''    highway    system,    and^^have 

petition   should   be   completely    divorced  ;\?dln;^'arsr„;e'c:f';,ur'new  ?ndu    r  eVr^:  gTtf  :^e n' mor"  tha^i^^  sh'fre'oV  n.nf  "^ 

Wevrth^r'     considerations.       I     feel  qu.red   this  before   bulidmg   a   plant   In   the  focatedTor  the  ,'    "n  ter  'a  te  h  ghw  f  si' " 

however,  that  as  long  as  the  Soviets  feel  Baton  Rouge  area  tern.      m     1965    alone.    $26  224  470    wl^      n" 

Otherwi.se.   it  is  far  preferable   that  they  2    The    Indian     VUlage-Port    Alien    cutoff  thorlzed   for   construction   of   the   system  in 

show    their    displeasure    over    the    North  project    which    I    helped    start    in    1943    and  the  6th  District,  and  4,150  Jobs  were  cre-ited 

Vietnamese     bombinps     by    canceling     a  "■'^'<^h  *•»«  completed  a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  to  date;    $176.581,6.33   have   been   authorized 

track  meet  than  bv  following  the  pattern  ^'^  $26,869  000  gave  Baton   Rouge  and   Port  in  the  District  covering  work  on  132  5  miles 

they   favored  a   few  years  ago— creating  ^llen  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  won-  of     interstate     hlghwav     and     156     bridges 

an  incident  in  Berlin  ""fl"'  P°"  f'^^.'i'tV  *'^'ch  has  meant  so  much  When   the  entire  system  is  completed,  more 

to  the  area       With  this  new   lock  and   Inter-  than    237   miles   of    Interstate   highways   will 

^^— ^— ^^^  coastal  waterway  large  barges  save  126  miles  be   located   In   the   6th   District  at  a  cost  of 

/-./^xT^r^r^^r.,,..,         „  goIng  and  comlng  from  thc  Mississippi  Rlvcr  $342,281,000.     This  is  40   percent    or  almri^. 

CONGRESSMAN    MORRISON    RE-  to  Texas  ports.  half,  of  the  entire  inter.sta'^rhlghway  TZ 

PORTS  FROM  WASHINGTON  3.  I    worked    hard   to   prevent    the   capital  of  the  whole  State  which   is  located  "in  oiir 

Mr     DINGELL      Mr     Stieaker     T    a^lr  ^"'^'"^  formula  from  being  changed  on  pulp-  Sixth  District.    I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 

unanimous  consent    that    thJ^cr/nHir^fo^  *""'^    """*    tlmberland-greatly    aiding    this  w.us  ln.strumental  in  securing  approval  of  the 

fJl^i  T           •           ,  ,i      w                 gentleman  important   industry      After  Hurricane  Betsy  construction    of    Interst.ate   Highway   No    12 

irom  lX)Ulsiana  I  Mr.  MorkisonI  may  ex-  left  over  $10000,000  worth  of  tmiber  on  the  from   Slldell.    through    Hammond    to   Baton 

tend    his    remark.s    at    this    point    In    the  ground,  I  got  the  interstate  commerce  Com-  Rouge— the     so-called     Military     Highway— 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter,  mltslon  to  give  special  low  freight  rates  so  which  had  at  one  time  been  eliminated  from 

The  SPEAKER,      Is  there  objection  to  '-^'^^  '^'^  timber  could  be  hauled  by  rail  to  the  plans  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
the     request     of     the     gentleman     f-om  ''""ger  mills  in  neighboring  states,  thus  keep-  7.  For    hospitals    at    Baton    Rouge,   Ham- 
Michigan'  '""  "  ^''°"'  rotting.  mond.  Ponchatoula.  MandevlUe.  Slldell.  Cov- 
There  w-asnoobiection  *    ^   '^"^'^   ^^^"^  successful   in   getting  mil-  Ington.   Frankimton.   Living.5ton   Parish.  In- 
Mr     ivroRRTQriM       HT^     a„„.,i           .u  Hons  of  dollars  in  Federal  Funds  for  the  coh-  dependence.    Jackson,    Zachary,    St.    Helena 
Mr.    MORRISON.      Mr.    Speaker,    the  slructlon    of    post    offices    throughout     the  Parish.    Bogalusa.    Ascension    Parish     Polme 
rollOW-ng    communication    is    a     report  District.    I  worked  hard  for  the  allocation  of  Coupee   Parish   and   others,   I  have  secured 
Which  I  am  sending  to  some  of  my  con-  $5,000,000   in    funds   to   build    the   beautiful,  o^'^r  $26,000,000.     I  am  doing  my  best  to  get 
Stituents    entitled.    "Your    Congressman  "f*    P"^l    Office    and    Federal    building    now  more    Federal    funds.      Ju.-^t    recently,    I   ob- 
JlMMY    MORRI.SON    Reports    From    Wssh-  "'ic'cr  construction  in  Baton  Rouge.     When  tained   $475,000   for   Slldell   and   $475,000  for 
intpon  "  the  approval  of  this  building  was  announced,  Covington  hospitals. 

r-,_  „   c.„„.        T                ...          ^,     .  ''■  Si've  a  tremendous  boost  to  the  economic  8.  Devil    Swamp    Barge    Canal    In    Baton 

ei.e  v^„  .rTort     T          '"^  this  letter   to  rt-developmenc    of    downtown    Baton    Rouge.  Rouge    received    over    $3,000,000    in    rfdera" 

v^„r^h  H   „  r  !  oi*  ™y  f<^<^°">Pll«hment.  In  This  is  Just  one  example  of  the  effect  which  funds   which   will   prove   to  be  a  great  asse 

your  behalf  during  the  last  24  years   that  I  new  Federal   buildings  can  have  on  the  de-  In  the  future.                                         ^ 

^hI!>«^          H  ^S"         *^,   you-the    wonderful  velopment  and  pride  of  a  community.  9.  I   have    worked    hard    to   get   over  $30- 

DlitHct  in^he  cT^e     TTTr.Vc'  f'"*  I"    '^^^'"^^    ^    '^^^    '^'    ^«"«*-l4    com-  000,000  In   Federal   funds  for  l!s.U     South- 

f-^  a  so  ^lune'^ou  th,o/,tYr  I    '^  f'"-  "^"""'-•■'    have    received    approval    for    new  eastern,  and  Southern  University.     Recently 

vot^^nTZ^^ri^Vr^Vl^    }        .°         y?".'  "■"  ^"P^^ded  postal  facilities  in  the  past  four  LS.U.  received   a  $3,700,000  grant  from  the 

for  mv    reTecHon   L  r           '^-  ^"^"'*       '*'  y*""*"     "'°"^^     Bogalusa.     $324.923  24:     Ham-  Nation.al   Science    Foundation   to   useT  ex- 

for^mj   re-election  to  Congress  for  my  nth  numd.     $393,378.03:      MadlsonvUle,     $12,000;  pandlng     its     excellent     science     program 

A  mayor  of  one  of  our  ntlA,  r>„t   I,   thfc  '^''''e"-    JHS.OOO:     Baton    Rouge    (Istrouma  Southeastern  College  In   Hammond  also  re- 

wav   when   asked   nrh?,,^nni!f„^f    ,  Station) .  $79,000;  Tangipahoa.  $12,000;  White  cently  received  $400,000  for  construction  on 

Morrison                                   opinion   of   Jimmy  castle,   $77,000:    Baton   R.uge    (Foster   Drive  Hs  Hammond  campus.     Southern  University 

"Tn    th=   «,.f    „i  Station),   $34,000:    Biit<m    Rouge    {University  at  Scotlandville  has  received  several  million 

«„c^»          .  H           P^v.^°1.  "'''"''"■«"''    *''^''  Station).    $104,000:     Abita    SprinK.s.    $14  000;  dollars  In  the  past  years. 

fu'Tn  L^uKianaTnllfict  ^>f  "n  'T^  '"'xT'"  ^^*  ^''^^''  *'^*'  O^^"-  ^^    Franclsville,  $66,000;  10.  To  give  you  an  Idea  of  how  hard  I  have 

r"sok    ^erl  ?,    of  CO  f^                ^^'".^    "?""  Livingston,     $20,000:     Pearl     River.     $40,000;  worked    to    get    more    federal    funds   for  my 

succLl^drbelleveTuhr.r'^H''      'l''^'^  Springfield,     $17,000;     St.     Gabru-l,     $90,000;  district.  I  might  ,x,.nt  out  the  difference  in 

dedication       No   m«n      rL    A      h                   "".'*  ^'^"'""  """"">•  *1'?.000;  Covington,  $156,000.  what    the    ,>eople    of    Louisiana    paid    out   in 

h«rr.?r   ?^  o,»         t?               J   "^^  °'"  *'""'•''  ^'"^  ^'"'"  ^''^  ''*  beautlful  post  office  aiid  a  federal    taxes    a    year    or    so    ago    and   what 

ufnH      ^  ^        ^          constituents.      He    Is  new    one    at    Holden    is    to    be    constructed.  Louisiana  received  in  federal  funds- 

shadoK  an'''of*^hu",>,!''""?';  ^"tl  ,?■"■  ^''''''  '^'^"■^  ^"^^  ""^"^  ^"^  ^^^"  completed  Recent  amounts  paid  In  all  federal  taxes  by 

nf  «n7c?H     l     . Kl  [\        greatest  attribute  and   bids  will   be   taken   in  a   few  weeks  for  all  citizens  of  Louisiana  In  one  year  amounted 

of  all  IS  the  fact  that  Jimmy  is  the  same  fel-  Plaquem.lnes  post  office  to  $827  640  000                 , 

::Te^fbef!:rth:imr^:4reiec''t^^    [""f ' T"; ""^'^'^ ^° '•'^^'^ '" ^^' '''' ^•^"^  iT.Mr^o^r '"^-"^'-^ -^ '*«p-p'- 

and   Just   about   the  sajne  year   in   and   year  projects:  •!_/-.  1. /.-.oou 

out      I  can  say  one  thing   it  never  called  on      ^^'*'''"'  facilities,  Gonzales $132,000  ,,    Therefore.  Louisiana  received  almost  a  bil- 

him  but  that  he  didn't  put  forth  a  great  and      ^^'^'^''  Facilities.  New  Roads 165,  000  "'^"  dolhu-s  more  In  federal  funds  than  Loul- 

extra  effort  to  help  me     He  doesn't  lust  heln  ^''^'^''  Facilities,  etc  ,  Hammond..       970,  000  ^'""f,  P'*''!  "?  federal  taxes.     Think  of  what 

elected    officials    like    myself     but    he    helns      ^*'*'*'''   Facilities.   Ponchatoula 410.000  "   °""""  dollars  a  year  does  for  Louisiana's 

everyone   of   his    constituents    who    calls    on      '^*'*''''  Facilities,   Darrow 132.000  ^'"l"'*,^^^                 *''^    °'   thousands   of  Jobs 

htm  regardless  of  their  walk  in  life"                     C.as  System.  Varnado 120,000  and  added  prosperity. 

Quite  naturally,  I  take  the  mayor's  remarks     ^'^^''  System,  Tangipahoa 78,  000  "■  '  ^"^'^  always  worked  hard  to  bring  new 

as  a  compliment  and  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  I^redglng   Bayou   Bonfuca,   Slldell  Industry  Into  the  Sixth  District,  and  few  dis- 
continue  to  work   for   you    and   do   the  best  " ""''       helped       the       Southern  tricts  in  the  United  States  have  had  as  many 
possible  Job  for  you  as  yotir  Conoressman  Shipbuilding     Co  .     which     has  "ew    Industries    located    in    their    respective 
As  your  representative    r  have  always  de  ""^    "'    the    largest    payrolls    In  borders.   a.s   has   the   Sixth   District   of  Loul- 

voted   my   full   time   to   the  countless   nrob-         Sl'dell) 138,000  ^^t"""      But  I  have  also  done  everything  pos- 

lems   of   our   District      The   many   decisions  ^''*^''  Facilities.  wat«r,  etc.,  Den-  ^'"'^  to  cooperate  with  existing  industries  by 

that  I  have  m.ade  over  the  years  have  been          ham   Springs 980.000  offering  my  full  cooperation  at  all  times     For 

iinlformly  based  on  what  you  people  wished  Drainage,     Amlte-Comlte     Rivers,  example,  the  following  have  received  federal 

me  to  do  for  our  District    State  and  Natl^.n            Baton  Rouge 4.000.000  '°''"'^  *''th   my  a.ssl6tance  during  the  past  2 

Without  trying  to  be  boastful    I  think  you  ^''terceptor  Sewer.  Port  Allen....          15,870  T'i"  '''°"^-    Kentwood   Brick   Co,   $531,312: 

Will  agree  with  me  that  X  folioVln^  nr  ?.        ^''^^^'^  System.  Sun 86,  600  i^"'^«"  ^^"""dry  of  Denham  Springs,  $98,000; 

ects   and   actions   leretremendL^saw'^and      '^^^  "^^'^  Sy^'*'"^'  ^mlte 92  700  ^-  ^^  Valve.  $273,999  for  its   plant  at  Ham- 

honour   f^,  ,.,,,-  n,.,   i    .      irt-iiitnaoua    aia    ana  mond:     Wilson     St-eel     of     Denham     Springs, 

benefit   to  our  DLstnct  ,,nd  State.  Drainage   for  Ward  Cree'k'p^^iecY  $100,000;      Grant-Lehr      Corp.      of      Denham 

$7^7  0on"f  Z"'T""  *^n'^  ^"'  P^°^"l'"8  '°'-  Baton  Roug^                              •■       '   1   600  000  Springs.  $125,000;   East  Ascension  Telephone 

Mil    f    ?  of^',  ""  *V°^'  '^''"''*'  '"  ^^^                                1.600.000  Co.  $1,400,000  and  many  Others, 

Orfeins^''k^«"h'«        \?'''°"  ^.r*^'°  ^"^  '^^^   '^^   ^"'   *   ^^'^  °'   '^«   project*,    as  Again  all  of  these  federal  funds  mean  new 

Orleans.    This  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  I    have    been    successful    In   obtaining   addl-  pajToUs.  with  more  people  put  to  work. 
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12  Recently,  through  my  effort*  in  coopem- 
,  on  with  the  rest  at  Louisiana's  Congree- 
lonal  Delcgatton,  »2.500.000  was  given  by  the 
Federiil  government  to  L.8.D.,  Tulane.  Loyola 
■na  three  other  Boutb  Unlversltle*  to  locate 
r  research  center  at  Covington,  Louisiana. 
wDich  In  aU  probabUlty  will  develop  Into  a  10 
,„  20  million  doUar  IneUtuUon. 
'  13  Fourteen  states  made  a  terrific  bid  to 
five  the  Satum  Project  located  In  their 
,rea  I  can  point  with  pride  that  I  played 
r  major  part  In  locating  this  project  at 
Mlchoud  and  Slldell.  and  the  operation 
promises  to  become  the  largest  Industry  In 
t!ie  state. 

14  I  have  at  all  times  offered  my  full  co- 
oper."ition  to  all  civic  and  governmental 
azencles  in  the  Sixth  District  and  the  su.te 
to  provide  for  old  age  and  welfare  cases,  un- 
'jrtunate  people,  sick  people,  and  people 
iho  were  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
Dunng  my  24  years  In  Congress,  the  Federal 
Government  haa  assUted  Louisiana  and 
c'tlzens  of  the  6th  DUtrict  with  well  over  $1 
billion  in  welfare  and  old  age  pension  funds 
Mhlch  have  been  matched  by  the  state. 

Think  of  what  thla  has  done  for  our 
fconorav.  like  our  crossroad  country  stores. 
jniaU  merchanU  and  business  in  general. 

15.  I  have  handled  the  personal  problems 
of  thousand*  of  constituents  who  called  on 
me  concerning  matters  affecting  veterans, 
fanners,  working  men  and  women,  day  labor- 
ers, elderly  people,  businessmen,  and  all 
those  with  problems  who  had  occasion  to  call 
on  me  In  the  last  24  years.  On  each  and 
every  one  of  them,  over  60.000  In  number.  I 
have  done  my  best  and  put  forth  my  best 
eHort  to  assist  them. 

16  I  have  done  everything  poesible  in  the 
last  24  years  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the 
oil  and'  gfts  Industry  In  the  Sixth  District 
and  the  State  of  l,oulslana.  This  Important 
sentifnt  of  our  Industry  has  added  much 
wealth  to  our  economy. 

17.  I  have  been  a  staunch  backer  and  have 
put  forth  all  possible  a.ssistance  to  aid  the 
strawberry  farmers,  vegetable  and  truck 
farmers,  tung  oil  growers,  dairy  farmers,  cot- 
ton farmers,  small  trtick  farmers,  chicken 
and  esTg  producers,  rice  farmers,  sn?ar  cane 
fanners,  beef  cattle  producers,  and  all  the 
other  f.irmers  In  our  Congressional  District- 
That  is  why  my  membership  on  the  powerful 
House  Agriculture  Committee  is  so  im- 
portant. I  am  a  high  ranking  member  on 
this  Committee  and  am  Chairman  of  the 
Family  Pru-ms  Subcommittee. 

18  I  have  devoted  an  enormous  amount 
of  time  to  veterans"  problems  and  have  sup- 
ported all  beneficial  veterans'  legislation  in 
the  past  24  years.  I  was  a  co-sponsor  of  the 
Cold  Wiir  Q.I.  Bill,  which  recently  became 
law  and  will  help  thousands  of  our  deserving 
veterans.  I  was  the  author  of  legislation 
providing  free  air  mall  privileges  to  soldiers 
in  Vietnam  as  well  as  air  transportation  at 
surface  rates  of  letters  and  small  packages 
to  and  from  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  I  was 
also  co-sponsor  of  a  Bill  providing  for  mall 
airlift  of  regular  mall  to  and  from  service- 
men all  over  the  world. 

19.  I  am  sure  you  recall  the  many  times  I 
took  the  Floor  of  the  House  to  denounce 
Communisni  and  urge  my  fellow  Members 
to  do  everything  possible  to  make  this  nation 
strong  both  within  and  without.  I  have 
worked  for  and  supported  all  of  otir  defense 
appropriations,  and  I  feel  that  our  only  sal- 
vation to  continue  to  be  a  free  and  great 
nation  Is  to  keep  our  country  strong,  both 
economically  and  militarily. 

20.  I  have  always  voted  Independently  on 
all  bills  coming  before  Congress,  always  try- 
ing to  vote  aa  the  majority  of  my  constitu- 
ents wished  or  wanted  me  to  vote. 

My  friends.  It  U  difficult  to  impress  upon 
you  how  important  seniority  and  experience 
are  In  Congress.  No  truer  words  were  ever 
spoken   than,    "there   ts    no   substitute    for 


experience."  As  far  as  seniority  Is  concerned, 
there  la  no  greater  valuable  asset  on  Capitol 
Hill.  I  rank  31st  in  seniority  out  of  the  436 
Member  House  of  Representatives.  In  other 
words,  404  Members  stand  behind  me  In  se- 
niority and  only  30  Members  stand  ahead  of 
me.  For  any  of  my  opponents  to  even  matcJi 
this  record  of  24  years  of  seniority  and  ex- 
perience, they  would  have  to  run.  not  in  this 
August  13th  election,  but  In  the  year  1990, 

With  this  seniority  you  have  given  me  and 
the  experience  I  have  gained.  I  can  continue 
to  do  the  Job  you  want  done  When  you  look 
at  this  record.  I  certainly  hope  that  you  will 
go  to  the  polls  on  Saturday.  August  13th  and 
ca-^it  your  vote  tor  my  rc-elccfion.  Remem- 
ber, please  rofe  No  8.  and  if  you  can.  try 
to  get  some  of  your  relatives  and  friends  to 
do  likewise, 

I  Will  be  most  grateful. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  H.  '  Ji.mmy"  Morrison. 

Incumbent 
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EYE  RESEARCH  NEEDED 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cx>n.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  FMr.  Focarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  one 
of  the  great  and  growing  responsibilities 
of  the  Congress  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion in  matters  concerning  the  Nation's 
health  and  to  support  the  continuous 
pursuit  of  scientific  efforts  to  control  dis- 
eases which  deprive  our  citizens  of  a  use- 
ful existence.  The  evidence  that  we  are 
carrying  out  this  function  effectively  ii 
all  around  us.  The  advance  of  medical 
science  is  so  rapid,  however,  that  we 
must  be  constantly  alert  that  we  do  not 
neglect  new  challenges  and  new  opix)r- 
timities  in  health  research  as  they  are 
presented  to  us  by  the  scientific  com- 
munity. Nor  should  we  neglect  glaring 
needs  that  are  called  to  our  attention. 

In  recent  months  it  has  been  brought 
sharply  to  our  attention  that  the  field  of 
eye  research  is  suffering  acutely  from 
such  neglect.  We  have  evidence  also 
that,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  support 
given  to  our  medical  institutions  by  the 
Federal  Government,  this  field  of  eye  re- 
search today  Is  our  major  hope  for  the 
conquest  of  blinding  eye  diseases.  We 
know  that  more  than  half  of  our  citizens 
suffer  from  some  visual  malfunctions. 
We  have  been  made  aware  that  3^2  niil- 
lion  Americans  have  serious,  permanent. 
noncorrectable  eye  defects  and  that 
blindness  Is  perhaps  the  major  disabling 
condiUon  In  our  country.  Yet  I  am  told 
by  experts  in  the  field  of  ophthalmology 
that  more  than  80  percent  of  all  blind- 
ness is  the  result  of  diseases  whose  causes 
are  unknown  to  science. 

Many  of  us  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  become  aware,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  it  is  Imperative  to  the  future  of 
ophthalmic  research  in  the  United 
states  .  and  it  Is  imperative  to  the  health 
of  our  people,  that  there  be  created  with- 
in the  National  Institutes  of  Health  a 
separate  and  autonomous  National  Eye 
Institute  for  the  conduct  and  support  of 
eye  research.    On  January  27,  1966.  our 


distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Congressman  Fred  B.  Roorrer,  in- 
troduced a  bill— H.R  12373— to  create 
such  an  institute  and  identical  legisla- 
tion has  since  been  introduced  by  numer- 
ous other  Members  of  tliis  legislative 
body.  In  the  other  Chamber,  similar 
legislation  has  been  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Frank  E.  Moss,  of  Utah,  and,  most 
recently,  by  Senator  Lister  Hn-L.  of  Ala- 
b".ma  The  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Hill  enjoys  the  co.<;pon.sorship  of  50 
Senators. 

The  significance  of  this  legislation  was 
stp.ted  cloQuently  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  in  a  recent  address  before 
a  group  of  emirtcnt  ophthalmic  scien- 
tists and  I  think  the  substance  of  Con- 
gres!=man  Rooney's  speech  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Con- 
gressman Fred  B.  Rodney  s  address  be- 
fore the  National  Coramiuee  for  Re- 
search in  Ophthalmology  and  Blindness, 
of  Chicago,  El.,  on  June  25,  1966. 


Speech    by    Congressman    Pred    B     Roonet. 
DrMOCRAT,   OF   Pennstlvania     Betore   the 
National     COMMinrE     for     Rf.search     in 
Ophthalmology   and   Blindness   in   Chi- 
cago, III  ,  ON  June  25.  1966 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportimlty  to 
speak  before  you  today.     1  welcome  the  op- 
portunity  to   share  with  you.  as  a  layman, 
some  of  my  personal  thoughts  regarding  a 
health  problem  In  which  I  have  an  Intense 
interest. 

And  I  hope  to  be  able  to  discuss  with  you 
also,  as  a  RepresontaUve  In  the  U.S.  Congress, 
what  I  feel  are  important  elements  in  the 
movement  to  create  a  National  Eye  Institute. 
and  to  inform  you  as  to  the  present  status 
of  legislation  to  establish  such  an  autono- 
mous unit  within  the  NaUonal  InsUtutes  of 
Health. 

It  is  important.  I  believe,  that  we  who  are 
representatives  of  the  people  m  the  Congress 
keep  m  close  contact  with  you  who  are  the 
leaders  In  the  eternal  search  for  better 
health.  Government's  Involvement  in  health 
research  depends  almost  totally  upon  the 
experience,  the  knowledge  and  the  advice 
which  Is  brought  to  it  by  the  scientific  com- 
munity. When  government  does  become  in- 
volved, it  Is  essential  that  we  communicate 
frankly  and  cooperatively  in  seeking  objec- 
tives which  will  best  serve  the  American 
people 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  In  the  Congress 
to  act  upon  needs  and  opportunities  In  medi- 
cal research  unless  our  attention  is  drawn 
to  these  problems  by  the  nation's  physicians 
and  scientists — or  by  a  knowledgeable  seg- 
ment of  the  public. 

Congress  today  is  taking  increasing  In- 
terest in  the  problems  of  vision  and  visual 
research.  The  beginning  of  this  Interest 
dates  back  ten  years  to  the  founding  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness,  under  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

Since  that  time  we  have  seen  .an  intensi- 
fication of  the  eve  research  effort  in  the 
nation's  medical  schools.  New  work  has 
been  started.  New  ideas  have  germinated. 
New  enthusiasm  lias  developed  among  young 
ophthalmic  scientists.  And  we  your  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  have  been  con- 
gratuLilmg  ourselves  that  things  were  mov- 
ing along  at  a  lively  rate  toward  the  con- 
quest of  blinding  diseases 

Then  last  vear.  a  report  was  published 
which  provided  us  with  a  totally  new  insight 
into  what  was  happening,  and  was  not  hap- 
pening, in  eve  research.  The  report.  "Oph- 
thalmic Research:  USA.."  was  the  remilt  of 
an    intensive    survey.     It   was   imuated    and 
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financed  by  Research  to  Prevent  Bllmlness, 
Inc.  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Duane. 
my  good  friend  and  neighbor  In 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Duane's  report  opened  the  eyes  of  many 
legislators  to  the  fact  that  the  government's 
Investment  In  eye  research  had  created  a  re- 
birth of  Interest  and  activity  In  the  search 
for  knowledge  of  the  eye  and  the  problems  of 
visual  loss.  As  Dr.  Duane  put  It,  we  had 
created  an  Infant  of  great  vitality  and  with 
magnliicent  potential,  but  we  were  rCijlect- 
lug  to  provide  that  Infant  with  proper  nour- 
ishment. At  the  time  of  the  survey  less  than 
$9  million  per  year  was  being  invested  In 
eye  research  by  all  sources  of  support,  both 
government  and  private. 

The  Interest  of  the  Congress  was  firther 
awakened  last  year  by  the  results  of  a  public 
opinion  survey,  sponsored  Jointly  bj  the 
Gallup  Organization  and  Research  to  Prevent 
Blindness,  Inc  .  wliich  Indicated  tha.  the 
American  people  feared  blindness  more  than 
all  other  physical  afflictions  with  the  iilngle 
exception  of  cancer. 

These  surveys,  and  the  additional  Irslght 
provided  by  expert  scientific  testimony  tefore 
our  House  and  Senate  committees,  have 
highlighted  some  facts  which  were  never  be- 
fore brought  to  the  attention  of  your  legis- 
lators. I  am  sure  the  public  was  not  aware 
of  them  either. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  been  Impiessed 
by  the  opportunities  that  are  present  x>day 
in  ophthalmic  research.  Many  of  us  ha /e  no 
Idea  of  the  enormity  of  the  problem.  We  do 
not  know  the  scope  of  modern  eye  research 
and  the  many  pathways  that  offer  hopje  for 
the  alleviation  of  visual  disabilities  that  have 
been  tolerated  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
I  am  sure  most  of  us  did  not  realize  that  the 
advance  of  science  In  a  whole  host  of  dis- 
ciplines has  made  It  possible  to  attack  the 
conditions  which  cause  blindness  from  many 
newly-discovered  fronts.  We  began  to  see 
for  the  first  time  that  a  full-scale  reseirch 
effort  held  hope  for  success  In  the  eventual 
eradication  of  the  causes  of  blinding  diseases. 
The  second  area  of  impact  on  us — and  I 
must  tell  you  that  it  has  come  as  a  shock 
to  most  of  us — is  the  way  we  are  neglecting 
these  opportunities.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Congress  and  the  public  have  believed  that 
eye  research  was  moving  along  at  the  same 
velocity  at  which  other  scientific  research 
Is  progressing. 

We  have  found  to  our  surprise  that  eye 
research  has  been  proceeding  traditionally  as 
a  part-time  calling.  For  years  It  has  existed 
in  our  medical  institutes  under  the  wing  of 
departments  of  surgery.  We  were  happy  to 
learn  that  since  Dr  Duane's  report  there  has 
been  a  massive  movement  In  our  medical 
schools  to  give  ophthalmology  the  depart- 
mental status  it  deservee.  We  are  less  happy 
with  the  realization  that  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  ophthalmology  con- 
tinues to  play  a  minor  role  among  a  vast 
assortment  of  neurological  Interests.  To  my 
knowledge,  ophthalmology  does  not  exist  as 
a  division  of  a  department  of  neurology  in 
any  of  the  nation's  medical  schools. 

When  we  compare  the  need  with  the  op- 
portunity, the  support  we  are  presently  giv- 
ing to  eye  research  seems  inadequate.  As 
legislators  entrusted  with  the  Judicious  use 
of  public  funds,  we  have  become  keenly 
aware  that  blindness  Is  costing  the  nation 
tremendous  sums  of  money  each  year.  It  Is 
poor  economy  to  provide  for  anything  less 
than  a  total  research  effort  In  the  fleld  of 
vision,  therefore.  Dr  Jules  C.  Stein,  Chair- 
man of  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.. 
recently  said  in  testimony  before  a  House 
Committee,  and  I  quote:  "It  is  time  we 
stopped  being  content  to  pat  ourselves  on 
the  back  for  all  the  good  things  we  do  for 
people  after  they  are  blind,  and  start  moving 
vigorously  Into  research  that  will  wipe  out 
blinding  diseases  at  their  source." 


I  assure  you  that  many  members  of  Con- 
gress now  share  this  view.  We  have  come  to 
realize  that  eye  research  has  not  kept  the 
pace  In  a  period  of  magnificent  progress  to- 
ward better  health.  It  is  not  my  Intent  to 
place  the  blame  for  this  situation.  It  Is  a 
universal  attitude  that  visual  los-s  Is  a  fact  of 
life.  From  physicians  themselves  we  have 
often  heard  that  loss  of  sight  is  an  inevita- 
ble part  of  the  aging  process,  that  loss  of 
visual  acuity  Is  unimportant  if  It  Is  correct- 
able through  the  use  of  glasses,  and  that  we 
have  done  enough  when  we  have  encouraged 
frequent  eye  examinations  so  tiiat  conditions 
may  be  diagnosed  and  treated.  Tliey  cite 
improvements  In  surgical  techniques  as  ulti- 
mate advances,  'i'et  I  doubt  that  there  are 
any  here  who  are  convinced  that  surgery  and 
treatment  are  the  ultln:ate  goals  to  be  sought 
in  research,  or  that  the  eradication  of  con- 
ditions such  us  glaucoma  and  retinal  dis- 
eases shoxild  stand  In  the  wings,  awaiting 
the  advance  of  neurological  science. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  public.  Including 
the  Congress,  has  been  preoccupied  with 
'ultimate"  blindness  and  care  of  the  blind 
In  the  mistaken  belief  that  such  activity  Is 
contributing  to  the  prevention  of  blinding 
disease  This  emphasis  on  the  plight  of  the 
totally  or  legally  blind  has  tended  to  mini- 
mize the  trxie  and  terrible  extent  of  the 
problems  of  vision  that  exist  among  the 
American  people  today. 

The  Congress  has  l)ecome  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  assess  accurately  the 
extent  of  these  problems.  It  has  acted 
quickly  and  positively  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  RPB  survey  thijt  the  objectives 
of  those  engaged  In  gathering  statistics  be 
fully  supported,  and  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated for  these  purposes. 

However,  we  are  aware  also  that  there  Is 
deepening  professional  concern  as  to  whether 
the  statistics  that  are  now  being  gathered 
have  any  application  to  the  problems  of  to- 
day, other  than  to  enumerate  some  segment 
of  the  population  which  Is  almost  totally 
blind.  There  Is  growing  concern  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  statistics  are  truly 
meaningful,  or  if  they  are  Indeed  relevant  to 
the  problem  of  visual  afflictions  which  affect 
our  population. 

If  we  are  to  deal  realistically  with  the  prob- 
lems of  vision  that  plague  millions  of  otor 
people,  we  mu.st  know  to  what  extent  dis- 
abling conditions  such  as  glaucoma,  cataract 
and  retinal  diseases  have  reached  into  our 
population.  We  have  need  for  an  assess- 
ment of  typical  segments  of  our  population 
in  terms  of  their  visual  acuity,  whether  or 
not  they  are  t<jtally  blind.  These  questions 
cannot  be  answered  through  our  present  sys- 
tem of  fact-finding,  nor  does  It  seem  that  a 
sufficient  effort  Is  being  made  to  find  the 
answers.  It  Is  said  that  one  and  one-half 
million  Americans  are  blind  In  one  eye — and 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  any  source  to  authenti- 
cate that  figure.  To  be  blind  In  one  eye  Im- 
poses a  tremendous  burden  on  an  Individual 
and  In  many  ca-se-s  would  Indicate  serious 
Jeopardy  to  vision.  Yet,  If  the  other  eye  is 
healthy,  not  one  of  these  people  would  be 
reported  under  our  present  system  of  gather- 
ing Information.  It  Is  as  though  we  had 
decided  to  measure  the  extent  of  crippling 
In  the  nation  by  counting  only  the  number 
of  quadriplegics. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  In- 
volved in  gathering  detailed  statistics  on 
dl.seases  and  conditions  that  are  not  report- 
able to  departments  of  health.  Yet  the  Con- 
gress is  becoming  Increasingly  convinced  that 
the  problem  of  visual  loss  Is  far  great.er  In 
Its  Impact  on  the  American  people  than  is 
presently  being  represented  to  them  today. 
If  you  gentlemen  are  to  be  provided  with 
adequate  resources  from  both  governmental 
and  private  sources  of  research  support,  then 
you  and  I  and  all  of  us  who  are  interested 
In  moving  vigorously  forward  In  eye  research 
must  lose  no  occasion  to  change  these  out- 


moded public  concepts.  The  public  is  not 
aware  that  important  research  projects  In 
eye  research  are  being  postponed  or  aban- 
doned because  approved  applications  for 
N.I.H.  grants  have  not  been  funded.  Nor  is 
the  public  aware  of  the  Impact  on  the  entire 
fleld  of  Investigative  ophthalmology  when 
valid  grant  applications  cannot  be  tinanced 
The  effect  Is  not  only  to  inhibit  the  activi- 
ties  of  established  Investigators,  but  to  dis- 
courage promising  young  people  from  em- 
barking on  careers  In  eye  research,  it  is 
totally  unrealistic,  economically  naive  and 
scientifically  unsound  to  train  people,  and 
then  deny  them  the  opportunities  for  re- 
search support  that  exist  in  most  other  areas 
of  medical  research. 

I  think  you  will  understand  then  why  an 
increasing  number  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  are  beginning  to  see  the  vital  need 
for  a  separate  Eye  Institute  witliin  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  I  have  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  many  scientific  reasons  for  the 
creation  of  such  an  Institute  advanced  by 
the  many  eminent  researchers  whose  advice 
has  been  sought  on  the  subject.  I  will  leave 
it  to  you  gentlemen  to  discuss  the  sclenilflc 
arguments  that  have  been  pre.sented.  I  have 
hoard  It  said  that  all  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  separate  Institute  are  largely  economic 
and  political,  while  the  arguments  against  it 
are  primarily  scientific.  This  does  not  coin- 
cide with  the  persuasive  case  for  a  separate 
institute  developed  by  numerous  ophthalmic 
scientists  who  have  had  my  ear. 

Speaking  as  a  layman.  It  Is  only  necessary 
to  look  at  the  record  to  be  convinced  thst 
the  only  way  to  move  ophthalmic  rescirL-h 
Into  the  stream  of  scientific  progress,  the 
only  way  to  get  the  answers  to  ophthalmic 
questions,  the  only  way  to  gather  informa- 
tion, to  set  realistic  goals,  and  to  carry  out 
realistic  action  In  ophthalmic  research,  is  to 
put  the  vast  and  complex  field  of  ophthal- 
mology under  the  leadership  and  direction 
of  ophthalmologists. 

To  the  statement  that  the  arguments  for 
a  separate  Institute  are  economic  and  po- 
litical. I  would  answer  as  a  layman  that  we 
have  only  to  observe  the  extent  of  the  blind- 
ness problem  and  to  examine  the  effect  of 
neglect  on  eye  research,  to  conclude  that  ihe 
pre.sent  status  of  ophthalmic  research  and 
training  in  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Disea-ses  and  Blindness  Is  and  will 
continue  to  be  totally  Inadequate  to  the  .sci- 
entific needs  of  our  time  and  of  the  future. 
I  am  personally  convinced,  as  are  many  of 
my  colleagues  In  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
that  the  NINDB  is  carrying  out  Its  commit- 
ment to  visual  research  with  the  greatest 
integrity  and  the  best  of  good  will  How- 
ever, we  cannot  expect  that  those  orlenicd 
to  the  broad  field  of  neurology  will  look  upon 
the  problems  of  ophthalmology  with  the  s.^nie 
Intensity  of  Interest  and  enthusiasm  th.-it  we 
find  among  you  who  have  been  trained.  ha\e 
practiced  and  are  continuously  involved  in 
Investigation  of  every  facet  of  the  visual 
process.  It  Is  a  matter  of  great  significance 
to  me  that  In  Its  presentation  of  testimony 
before  Congressman  John  E.  Pogarty's  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness  outlined  Its  present  and 
projected  activities  In  what  amounted  to  72 
pages  of  fine  tyf>e  in  the  printed  record  ol 
those  hearings.  In  all  this  material,  tb.it 
which  related  specifically  to  programs  in  vis- 
ual research  amounted  to  approxlmtely  three 
pages — some  three  percent  of  the  text— and 
none  of  it  Indicated  the  scope  of  planning, 
the  Intensity  of  activity  or  the  depth  of  sci- 
entific interest  that  we  believe  are  now  es- 
sential If  the  progress  of  eye  research  Is  to 
move  off  dead  center. 

If  solid  ophthalmic  research  projects  are 
being  held  up.  If  the  development  of  new 
Ideas  Is  being  discouraged.  If  we  are  falling 
to  take  full  advantage  of  promising  oppor- 


,   -i.^s  and  If  scientific  research  Is  suffering 

; -".7a^e  the  present  Institute  Is  oriented  in 

•  ),r  directions,  then  1  submit  that  these  are 

/.  Jiped    scit-nft^c    arguments   for   a   separate 

Evf  ln-'>tltute, 

U  IS  for  such  reasons  that  on  January  27 

,  -nis   year   I   Introduced   in   the   House   of 

',;,.-, -e-entatlves   a   bill   to  creat*   within   the 

V  -Vnial    Institutes    of    Health    a    separate 

V'-'onal  Eye  Institute  for  the  conduct  and 

'i-rj.rt    of    research    and    Uaining    relating 

"t  'ijllnding  eye  diseases  and  visual  disorders. 

s'nce   the    Introduction    of    that    bill,    27    of 

"n\   coUeagues  In  the  House   have  Indicated 

u'tr    enthusiastic    support    by    Introducing 

Identical   legislation    on    the   floor. 

A.S  for  the  other  chamber.  Senator  Fr.ink 
E  Moss  of  Otah  was  the  first  to  Introduce 
••  e  Eve  Institute  bill  in  the  Senate  on  April 
\l  I  think  you  will  be  delighted  to  learn 
Vvl  we  now  have  the  full  support  of  Sena- 
tor Lister  HH-l  of  Alabama  who.  as  you  are 
we  1  aware,  is  the  key  figure  in  the  Senate  in 
nntters  related  to  the  nation's  health  and 
weUiire  Senator  Hill  himself  Introduced  a 
similar    bill    on    the    Senate    floor    just    ten 

''seMtor  Hjll's  propo.sal  Includes  provisions 
for  specific  clinical  research.  Such  research 
w.is  merely  Implied  in  the  wording  of  the 
b.::  I  introduced  In  the  House. 

U  IS.  however,  completely  In  keeping  with 
•.le  intent  and  purpose  of  my  bill  and  I  see 
r-i  reason,  whatever,  why  the  two  versions 
'  I'd  not  be  combined  for  a  stronger  drive 
■■■.  t!.e  fight  against  blindness. 

We  are  confronted  by  one  major  problem 
m  both  the  Hou-se  and  the  Senate,  however. 
and  this  is  the  sheer  volume  of  health  legis- 
lation proposed  during  the  present  session 
of  the  Congress. 

There  have  been  nearly  400  separate  bills 
directed  to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  relating  to  matters  touch- 
ing on  public  health.  You  can  readily  see 
that  such  a  volume  presents  problems  for 
Committee  members  and  for  the  staffs  of 
the  Sub-conunlttees. 

A.-;  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
I  am  pleased  with  the  fact  that  the  Eye 
InEtitute  bill  has  been  Introduced  by  four 
of  my  colleagues.  I  have  had  Indications 
of  -support  from  other  members  of  the 
committee  as  well. 

The  situation  is  only  slightly  less  complex 
in  the  Senate.  A  large  number  of  public 
health  proposals  are  now  pending  before 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  as 
one  would  expect. 

The  fact  that  Senator  Hill  has  sponsored 
the  measure  will  Insure  Its  fullest  considera- 
tion, of  course.  But  the  Senator  has  always 
been  scrupulously  falrmlnded  In  his  ap- 
proach to  priorities  for  legislation,  I  believe. 
The  prospect  for  early  hearings  in  either 
house  In  this  session  is  not  as  bright  as 
we  might  hope,  therefore. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in 
the  two  days  Immediately  following  Senator 
Hill's  introduction  of  the  bill,  he  was  Joined 
by  34  co-sponsors.  This  Indicates  wide  in- 
terest In  the  Senate,  also. 

In  seeking  passage  of  this  legislation,  you 
must  bear  In  mind  that  we  must  depend 
upon  you  who  are  recognized  authorities  In 
ophthalmology  and  those  sciences  which  are 
cl.>scly  associated  with  ophthalmology.  You 
should  by  this  time  be  active  In  convincing 
influential  people,  including  your  own  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators,  that  the  creation 
of  a  separate  Eye  Institute  is  essential  to  the 
progress  of  ophthalmic  research.  Just  as  I 
have  been  convinced  by  the  forthright  state- 
ments of  the  Association  for  Research  In 
Ophthalmology,  the  Association  of  Univer- 
s:ty  Professors  of  Ophthalmology,  and  the 
■American  Association  of  Ophthalmology.  As 
members  of  such  professional  groups,  and  as 
individual  physicians  and  scientists,  you 
must  be  ready  to  present  your  arguments 
fully    and    clearly    before    the    appropriate 


Congressional   committees  at  such   time   as 
hearings  are  called. 

I  ask  you  not  to  be  discouraged  by  what 
may  seem  to  you  to  be  excessive  caution  and 
deliberation  in  proceeding  toward  such  a 
necessary  and  logical  objective  as  a  National 
Eye  Institute.  The  voice  of  ophthalmology 
is  unfamiliar,  even  In  this  health -conscious 
nation.  The  responsibiUties  of  the  Congress 
are  enormous  and  diverse.  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  will  move  in  response  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  It  is  yotir  Job— and  I  accept 
it  now  as  my  own— to  demonstrate  con- 
tinuously and  "enthusiastically  that  this  step 
must  be  taken  if  we  are  to  move  intelligently 
and  vigorously  In  our  efforts  to  cope  with 
Increasing  problems  of  visual  disorders  and 
blindness,  I  can  assure  you  of  my  personal 
dedication  to  this  effort.  And  I  am  confident 
of  your  own. 
Thank    you 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re-- 
quest  of  Mr.  Dxngell)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;) 

Mr.  FloDiNO. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gi.AiMo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  RoNC.«,Lio. 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 


LEAVE   OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flynt  I  at  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO),  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  busiiiess. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Grider  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert i.  for  July  14,  1966.  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S  294/7.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  improve 
and  make  more  effective  certain  programs 
pursuant  to  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS   GRANTED 
By  unanimous  coiisent.  permis.sion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
ti\e    program    and    any   special    orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  'V\'^isconsin  i  to  re- 
vise and  extend  „heir  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneoas  matter:) 

Mr.  Findley,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  FiNDLEV.  for  30  minutes,  on  July 
18. 

Mr.  Pelly,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  QuiE.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  AsHBROOK.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.   FoGARTY    I  at   the  request  of  Mr. 
DiNGELL>.  for  20  minutes,  today;,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiNGELLi,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  hla  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiNGELD ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiNCELD  ,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fascell  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial during  consideration  of  the  bill 
H.R    15750. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  'Wisconsin  >  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 


ENROLLED  BIIXS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 
Mr.  BTJRLESON.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Six^aker: 

HR  9599  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  tie  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  by 
the  State  of  Indiana  of  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  Memorial  for  establishment  as  the 
Oeorge  Rogers  Clark  National  Historical 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  10607.  An  act  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  reimbursement  of  certain 
moving  expenses  of  employees,  and  to  au- 
thorize payment  of  expenses  for  storage  of 
household  goods  and  personal  effects  of  em- 
ployees assigned  to  Isolated  duty  stations 
Within  the  continental  United  States; 

H  R  14888  .An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  28.  1947.  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  In 
screwworm  eradication  In  Mexico;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1178.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  District  of  Columbia  to  promulgate 
special  regulations  for  the  period  of  the  93d 
annual  session  of  the  Imperial  Council,  An- 
cient Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mys- 
tic Shrine  for  North  America,  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  DC.  In  July  1967.  to  author- 
ize the  granting  of  certain  permits  to  Im- 
perial Shrine  Convention.  1967,  Inc.,  on  the 
occasions  of  such  sessions,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  Hou.se  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  14122  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.  > .  un- 
der iUs  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  July  18,  1966.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  Iron  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2563,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  ol  propoeed  leg- 
islation for  the  relief  of  certain  enlisted 
members  of  the  military  services  who  lost 
Interest  on  amounts  deposited  under  section 
1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  prior 
laws  authorizing  enlisted  members'  deposits, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2564,  A  Jettfr  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmuting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fen.'^e  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1965-May  1966.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10(di  of 
the  Small  Business  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2565,  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  valor  of  Ameri- 
can youth  as  demonstrated  by  the  award  of 
the  'Y'o'ung  Amerlcaji  Medals  for  Bravery  and 
Service  for  1964,  pursuant  to  the  pr  ^visions 
of  the  act  of  August  3.  1950.  Stat.  C 97-398; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Additional  and  minority  views  on  H  R,  14765 
A  bill  to  assure  nondiscrimination  In  Fed- 
eral and  State  Jury  selection  and  service,  to 
facilitate  the  desegregation  of  public  educa- 
tion and  other  public  facilities,  to  provide 
Judicial  relief  against  discriminatory  housing 
practices,  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept  No  1678,  pt,  II).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr,  MORRISON;  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  S  390,  An  act  to  extend 
to  volunteer  fire  companies  the  rates  of  post- 
age on  second-  and  third-class  bulk  mailings 
appUcabli^  to  certain  nonprofit  organisa- 
tions; with  amendments  (Rept,  No,  1696), 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr,  BECKWORTH;  Committee  on  Post 
OfHce  and  Civil  Service.  H,R.  16114.  A  bill 
to  correct  Inequities  with  respect  to  the  de- 
termination of  basic  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  for  pur- 
poses of  certain  employment  beneflt-s,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No,  16971.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules,  House  Resolution  913.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H,U.  15111, 
A  bill  to  provide  for  continued  progress  In 
the  Nation's  war  on  poverty  (Rept,  No, 
1698).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar, 


PUBIJC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU'jTONS 
Under  clause   4   of  rule  XXII,   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a.s  follows: 
By  Mr  ADAIR: 
H  R  16246    A  bill  to  amend  title  3»  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  to  increase  the   rates  of 
pension  payable  to  widows  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs, 


H  R  16347,  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  rates  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and  their 
widow*  and  to  liberalize  and  make  more 
equitable  the  provisions  of  that  title  relating 
to  the  payment  of  pensions:  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  AfTairs. 
By  Mr  B£IiCH£R: 

H.R.  16348.  A  bill  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures by  the  city  of  Tulsa,  Okla  ,  eligible  as 
local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes  of  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency, 

H  R,  16349.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  facilities  within  a 
perlpd  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 

H  R,  16260.  A   bill   to  provide  that  certain 
television   and   radio   receiving   tubes  be   ap- 
praised under  section  402  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaas. 
By  Mr.  CAMERON: 

H,R.  16251.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  home  health  services  of 
the  type  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
his  home,  for  the  costs  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  services  are 
provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

ByMr,  FKIGHAN: 

H  R  16252  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Ek;onomlc  Development  Act  of 
1965  as  it  relates  to  those  areiis  to  be  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works, 

By   Mr    FOGARTY: 

H  R,  16253  A  bill  to  Increase  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age.  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity Insurance  sj'stem.  to  authorize  contribu- 
tions from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury- 
to  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance trust  fund  and  to  the  Federal  disability 
Insurance  trust  fund,  and  otherwise  improve 
^he  social  security  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr,   JOHNSON   of  Oklahom,\: 

H  R  16254,  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
.States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  for  an  officer  of  the  Air 
PYirce  while  serving  as  A8.slstant  Surgeon 
General  for  Veterinary  Services;  to  the  Com- 
nalttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr,   PEPPER; 

H  R,  16255,  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  home  health  services 
of  the  type  which  may  be  provided  away 
from  his  home,  for  the  costs  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  place  where  such  serv- 
ices are  provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 

By  Mr,  RACE: 

H  R  16256  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  enable  the  Post  Office  Department  to  ex- 
tend city  delivery  .service  on  a  door  delivery 
.service  basis  to  postal  patrons  now  recplvii  g 
ourbside  delivery  service  who  qvialify  for  door 
delivery  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations, 

By  Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H  R,  16257,  A   bill   to   provide   for   the   ad- 
ministration and  discipline  c  '  the   National 
Security  TYalnlng  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
By  Mr,  TENZER: 

H  R,  16258.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  office  of 
US,  commissioner,  to  establish  In  place 
thereof  within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
GovemiTient  the  offices  of  U  .S.  magistrate 
and  deputy  US  magistrate,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H,R,  16359.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  aoclal  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder,  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  home  health  services  of 
the  type  which  may  be  provided  away  frrrr. 
his  home,  for  the  costs  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  services  are 
provided,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr  COLI.IER ; 
H  R,  16260,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna: 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  in- 
centive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  t. 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  poUmion 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  fac;l.- 
tles,  and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  t.he 
coBt  of  constructing  such  facilities  with  a 
Ijerlod  of  from  1  to  5  years:  to  tlie  Comm;;. 
tee   on    Ways   and   Meana. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H,R,  16261,  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
tlie  Social  Security  Act  to  jiermlt  paymert 
thereunder.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  o'.fc- 
crwlse  eligible  for  home  health  services  cf 
the  type  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
his  homo,  for  the  costs  of  transportation  ;o 
and  from  the  place  where  such  services  aic 
provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr,  SCHEUER: 
H  R,  16262,  A  bill   to  amend  the  Natlon.il 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965;  to  the  Comumlttee  on  Education  ,ir.d 
Labor. 

By  Mrs  SULLIVAN: 
H  R.  16263,  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  th? 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  and  fa: 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R,  16264,  A    bUl    to    revise    the    Federr.l 
elections  law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  t;-.f 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr  GONZALEZ: 
H,R.  16265,  A  bill  to  amend  the  aft  er- 
titled  "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  1::.  • 
Iting  the  hours  of  service  of  employee.s  ther*-- 
on."  approved  March  4.  1907;  to  the  Conm.;:- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commirce 

By  Mr,  HAMILTON : 
HR    16266    A   bill    to   provide   that   cenain 
television   and   radio  receiving   tubes  be  ap- 
praised under  section  402  of  the  TanIT  Act  of 
1930:  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H  R,  16267,  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder,  in  the  case  of  an  Individu.il 
otherwise  eligible  for  home  health  services 
of  the  type  which  may  be  provided  awav 
from  his  home,  for  the  costs  of  tran.<;port,-i- 
tlon  to  and  from  the  place  where  such  seri- 
Ices  are  provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Wai-^^ 
and  Means, 

By  Mr,  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R,  16268,  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

By  Mr  CULVER; 
H  R,  16269,  A  bill  to  provide  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  an  annual  amount  equal  to  a 
specified  percenuige  of  the  gross  national 
product;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R    16270,   A  bill  to  designate  the  Blanch- 
ard   Dam  on   Bald  Creek,  Pa.,  as  the  Foster 
Joseph   Bayers   Dam;    to   the   Committee  on 
Public  Works, 

By  Mr  McDOWELL: 
H.R,  16271.  A  bin  to  establish  a  prognm 
for  the  preservation  of  additional  historic 
properties  throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
otlier  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  ASairs. 


By  Mr.  WELTNER: 

H  R  16272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  ft)r  deduction 
for  contributions  to  candidates  in  Federal, 
ytate.  or  local  elections  to  broaden  partiri- 
pation  in  political  activities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr   ST  GERMAIN  : 

H  J  Res,  1212,  Joint  resolution  proposing 
yA  :tmendment  to  the  Constitution  to  em- 
power the  Congress  to  regulate  the  dlFtribu- 
ticin  of  pornographic  literature;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Con,  Res,  829,  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
que,sting  the  President  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  the  question  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  freedom  in  the  Baltic  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  WILLIAMS: 

H  Res,  914.  Resolution  authorizing  a  se- 
lect committee  to  investigate  certain   mat- 


ters within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mrs  DWYER- 
H.  Res.  915,  Restvlution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  studies  and  investi- 
gations of  the  administratlbn  -and  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  laws;  to  the  Conimlttee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs,  DWYER: 

H  R   16273,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
George  Zaharias,  also  known  as  Georgios  D. 
Zaharis;   to  ttie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr,  FALLON : 

H  R   16274,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pablo  De 
Ungria,  M,D  ,  and  his  wife  Estrellita  GensoU 


Ungrla,    M.D,;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judlclarv, 

By  Mr,  H.ALL: 
H  R   16275    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs, 
William  C    Jones  (nee  Librada  Guevara):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By   Mr,   KLUCZYN.SKI 
H  R   16276    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Nick 
Karaglants;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By   Mr    MAILLIARD: 
H,R   16277,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Barbara  K    Diamond;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  PEPPER: 
H  R  16278    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  World 
Mart,  Inc  ;   to  the  Conmitttee  on   the   Judi- 
ciary, 

ByMrTUNNET: 
H  R  16279    A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Mrs. 
Sabina   Rlggi   Farina;    to  the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Hoffman-La  Roche   Indigent   Patient 
ProgT&in 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14.  1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  the  indi- 
Rciu  patient  program  conducted  by  the 
Roche  Laboratories  of  Hoffman-LaRoche 
Inc.,  Nutley,  N.J.,  a  pharmaceutical 
house  in  my  district.  This  pharmaceuti- 
cal company  has  pioneered  in  the  insti- 
tiuion  of  this  program  in  the  drug  in- 
du.stry,  for  they  have  long  considered  it 
their  obligation  to  make  available  a  se- 
lection of  their  drugs  wiUiout  cost  to 
mdieent  sick  and  handicapped  patients 
in  the  care  of  private  practicing  physi- 
cians. 

It  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican medicine  for  physicians  in  private 
practice  to  care  for  indigent  patients 
whenever  possible,  and  Roche  assists  the 
medical  profession  in  this  endeavor  by 
making  its  products  available  free  of 
charge. 

This  splendid  example  of  humani- 
tarianism  was  introduced  during  May  of 
1962.  All  of  the  drugs  are  obtained  by 
the  treating  physician  who  informs 
Roche  of  the  circumstances  of  each  cai,e, 
the  medication  needed,  and  the  dosage 
strength.  Hoffman-La  Roche  does  not 
require  the  doctor  to  reveal  the  patient's 
name  and  should  the  indigent  require 
additional  medication,  the  physician 
may  write  to  the  company  and  request 
additional  supplies  for  as  long  as  the 
patient  requires  It. 

I  want  to  commend  one  of  the  world's 
largest  pharmaceutical  companies  for 
the  inauguration  of  such  a  program  of 
merit.  Once  again,  we  see  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  self-sacrifice  and  the  desire  to 
aid  our  fellowman  to  overshadow  the 
profit  motive.  Even  though  we  enjoy  to- 
(J^.v  a  most  progressive  and  rich  society. 


there  still  remain  many  unfortunate 
people  who  are  .suffering  from  the  effects 
of  ill  health  and  poverty. 

The  Roche  indigent  patient  program 
is  indicative  of  the  manner  in  which  pri- 
vate industry  can  work  to  insure  a  more 
secure  and  comfortable  life  for  our  citi- 
zens. 

Effects  of  Reviiion  of  Residual  Import 
Quota* 


other  signatories  in  future  tariff  negotia- 
tions. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  a  part  in 
bringing  about  a  decision  beneficial  to 
my  constituents  as  well  as  to  our  an- 
nounced policy  of  liberalized  world  trade. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14.  1966 

Mr,  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  advised  in  a  letter  from  Charles  'W. 
Colsen,  counsel  to  the  New  England 
Council  for  Economic  Research  and  De- 
velopment, dated  May  31,  1966.  that  due 
to  revision  in  the  residual  oil  import 
quotas  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  March  25,  1966.  quotations  on 
residual  oil  in  New  England  were  down  35 
cents  a  barrel  from  the  period  immedi- 
ately before  the  quotas  were  removed. 

It  IS  estimated  by  the  coiuicil  that  this 
will  result  in  a  saving  of  more  than  $30 
million  to  the  New  England  consumer. 
This,  I  believe,  is  sufBcient  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  strong  efforts  made  by 
all  25  New  England  Congressmen  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  OEP  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  system  of  import  quotas.  The 
old  system  benefited  no  one  and  bur- 
dened the  consiuners  of  New  England  as 
well  as  placing  unnecessary  strain  upon 
relations  with  those  countries  which  are 
principal  exporters  of  residual  oil. 

■We  should  be  aware  that  under  GATT, 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and 
Trade,  subscribed  to  by  some  75  nations, 
import  quotas  are  regarded  as  highly  in- 
imical to  the  best  interests  of  world  trade. 
The  removal  of  the  import  quota  on 
residual  oil  is  In  Hne  with  GATT  policies 
and  I  am  sure  will  be  so  recognized  by 


Lest  We  Forget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  14,  1966 

Mr,  CALLAN,  Mr  Speaker,  a  recent 
publication  asserted; 

No  nation  is  any  greater  than  Its  agri- 
culture [>ermlt6  it  to  be. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this 
statement.  I  believe  that  many  of  my 
fellow  Congres.=men  have  become  aware 
of  tliis  fact  in  recent  months.  Those  of 
us  who  represent  this  Nation's  highly 
efficient  and  productive  agricultural 
States  have  been  aware  of  this  truth 
throughout  our  lifetimes.  The  only 
change  of  mind  we  have  ex;>eripnced  rel- 
ative to  our  knowledge  of  the  essential 
role  "agriculture  plays  in  this  Nation's 
economic  well-being  is  one  of  increased 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  American 
farmer  and  heightened  respect  for  his 
productivity. 

As  our  Nation  has  shifted  to  an  era  of 
migration  from  the  farm  to  the  city, 
manv  of  our  citizens  have  all  too  often 
forgotten  the  farmer.  When  drought 
ha-s  .stricken  large  sections  of  our  food- 
producing  lands,  the  city  dweller  iii  non- 
agricultural  areas  has  given  it  only  pass- 
ing notice.  For  the  city  dweller  has  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  the  shelves  of 
plenty  supplied  by  the  American  farmer, 
that  iie  knows  despite  the  lo.ss  of  millions 
of  bushels  of  food,  he  shall  not  want  for 
his  next  meal. 

We  in  America  have  been  truly  blessed 
with  an  abundant  food  supply.  That 
blessing  has  been  so  extensive  that  too 
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many  have  been  willing;  to  take  it  for 
granted.  In  failing  to  respectfully  rec- 
ognize the  fanner  for  the  vital  role  he 
plays  in  keeping  American  stomachs  filled 
and  American  bodies  nourished  the  gen- 
eral public  has  all  too  often  done  him  a 
great  disservice. 

When  the  price  of  food  has  gone  up 
many  have  been  too  ready  and  too  will- 
ing to  caustically  assail  the  farmer. 
They  have  chided  him  for  his  complaints 
of  not  receiving  a  fair  price.  They  felt 
sure  they  were  correct  in  doing  so  be- 
cause they  considered  it  obvious  that 
he  was  receiving  substanltial  income 
from  the  additional  money  they  were 
spending  for  food. 

Some  doubted  our  contentions  that 
though  the  consumer  was  paying  33  per- 
cent more  for  food  in  1965  than  In  1947- 
49.  the  farmer  was  receiving  10  percent 
less  for  his  product  than  in  1947-49.  1. 
and  several  of  my  fellow  Congressmen 
from  agricultural  States  have  done  our 
best  to  tell  the  farmer's  story  throughout 
the  land  this  year.  Our  story  har  oeen 
a  simple  one — the  American  farmer. 
rather  than  being  the  principal  cause,  is 
in  reality  the  victim  of  inflation.  I  feel 
the  farmer's  story  told  in  recent  months 
has  been  communicated  well.  I  think 
the  American  public  has  learned  a  lesson 
In  agriculture  and  I  siticerely  hope  that 
lesson  can  be  cast  indelibly  in  the  minds 
of  all  consumers. 

Steadfast  in  his  purjxise,  undaunted 
in  hLs  willingness  to  nourish  the  soul  of 
our  countrymen,  and  determined  to 
blanket  this  country's  fertile  lands  with 
abundance,  the  American  fanner  has  met 
the  challenge  of  hunger  that  has 
throughout  ..histoiT  plagued  man  with 
sorrow  and  death.  Not  only  has  he  met 
the  challenge  of  this  Nation,  but  he  has 
contributed  substantially  to  meeting  the 
challenge  of  hunger  throughout  the 
world.  I  know,  you  know,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  that  the  farmer  will 
continue  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Let  us  now  resolve  in  this  period  of 
history  when  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  have 
focused  on  the  American  farmer,  to  pay 
him  his  due  respect,  to  assure  him  of  oar 
support  and  confidence  and  to  pledge 
him  the  heartfelt  thankfulness  he  so 
justly  deserves. 


tier,  but  we  still  have  a  long  journey. 
The  President's  endorsement  of  ocean- 
ography will  help  speed  the  journey. 


Rogers  Lands  President's  Enthusiasm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  14. 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  who  have  been  keenly  interested 
-  In  the  future  of  oceanography  were 
pleased  by  the  enthusiasm  shown  yester- 
day by  the  President  at  the  comniLss:on- 
ing  of  the  Oceanographer. 

The  Presidents  call  for  redoubled  ef- 
forts in  marine  science  and  technology 
should  be  a  rallying  point  for  our  future 
efforts  in  ocean  research. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  we  have 
started  on  this  trip  into  our  last  fron- 


Community    Development    Districts- 
other  Layer  of  Bureaucracy 


-An- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA7-1VES 

Thursday,  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  support  the  action  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  when,  in  April 
1966.  the  administration's  af;ricultural 
budget  was  trimmed  by  $113,611,000  le.ss 
tlian  the  original  request.  This  restored 
funds  for  proven  programs  while  cutting 
back  where  reductions  were  needed. 

One  saving  I  favored,  which  was  made 
at  that  time,  was  a  $2,431,000  reduction 
in  the  request  by  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Service.  I  agreed  with  the 
statement  of  the  committee  that  existing 
Department  of  Agriculture  personnel 
could  handle  the  workload  more  effec- 
tively without  an  additional  layer  of  su- 
pervision. But  now  we  are  faced  with  the 
revival  of  a  similar  request,  under  the 
guise  of  a  new  bill.  S.  2934,  despite  the 
fact  tJiat  the  House  already  this  year 
opposed  expansion  of  the  Rural  Commu- 
nity Development  Service.  In  addition, 
S.  2934  would  duplicate  existing  govern- 
mental and  private  programs  and  would 
aggravate  the  problem  of  inflation. 

Thus  far.  the  bill  has  been  railroaded 
through  Congress.  Public  hearings  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  con- 
sumed dnly  2  days,  time  which  had 
previously  been  scheduled  for  the  more 
vital  school  milk  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

A  committee  minority  report  expressed 
disappointment  with  the  limited  .scope  of 
the  hearings,  as  the  committee  failed  to 
hear  representatives  from  numerous 
agencies  which  conduct  programs  which 
would  only  be  duplicated  by  this  legisla- 
tion. As  the  bill  has  been  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  committee.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  that  the  House  should  take  a  close 
look  at  this  bill  and  vote  it  down  when  it 
is  presented  for  our  consideration. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  allege  that 
it  will  make  available  to  rural  communi- 
ties the  same  type  of  development  plan- 
ning assistance  as  is  now  available  to 
urban  areas.  A  regional  "community, ' 
usually  embracing  several  counties, 
would  be  organized  through  State  action 
and  a  planning  board  established  In  the 
district  with  members  elected  by  the  gov- 
erning IXKlies  of  the  various  political 
subdivisions  represented.  Then  the  plan- 
ning board  could  receive  a  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  assist  in  drawing  up  devel- 
opment plans. 

fNNECESS.\RT  Dt-TLICITION 

The  main  trouble  with  the  bill  is  that 
it  may  create  an  administrative  boon- 
doggle which  will  prevent  officials  at  any 
level  of  government  from  solving  rural 


problems.  Existing  planning  program.s 
already  are  available  to  rural  communi- 
ties on  an  Individual  or  multicounty 
basis.  Section  701(a)  of  the  Housi;ig 
Act  of  1954  permits  Federal  planning 
grants  to  nine  different  types  of  State. 
local,  and  regional  planning  units.  Of 
the  grants  made  under  this  program 
through  fiscal  1965,  $43  million  liave 
gone  to  4,500  small  communities  and 
counties,  $23  million  to  130  metropolitan 
and  regional  planning  areas,  and  $15  mil- 
lion to  30  States  for  statewide  and  inter- 
state planning. 

In  addition  to  this  HUD  authority. 
planning  activities  are  authorized 
through  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Labor,  and  HEW,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Optx)rtunity.  the  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  and  the  Department  of  Acri- 
culture.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  noted  tliat  rural 
problems  had  been  handled  effectively 
through  the  regular  established  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
have  been  working  successfully  with 
rural  people  for  many  years.  These 
agencies  can  function  more  effectively  if 
additional  layers  of  supervision  are  not 
added  between  'Washington  and  the  rural 
areas. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  ACTION 

In  addition,  most  States  and  localities 
have  planning  agencies  of  their  own, 
both  governmental  and  private.  Local 
chambers  of  commerce  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  community  planning.  Com- 
munities in  my  State  of  Wyoming  are 
participating  in  total  community  devel- 
opment programs  as  outlined  by  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Another  rationalization  for  thi.^  bill 
has  been  the  argument  that  local  com- 
munities are  not  aware  of  their  opswrtu- 
nities  under  present  programs  and  that 
this  bill  is  needed  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  various  Federal  programs  available 
But  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  pub- 
lishes an  Agriculture  Handbook  which 
covers  every  program  in  existence.  The 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce  ha.s  a 
clearinghouse  service  providing  informa- 
tion on  Federal  programs  applicable  to 
local  commtmities.  Finally,  myself  and 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  are  only  too 
glad  to  help  any  State  or  local  unit  of 
government  which  Is  interested  In  uti- 
lizing a  Federal  program.  I,  personally, 
have  processed  hundreds  of  such 
requests. 

^  INFLATIONARY  PROBLEMS 

With  this  country  Involved  In  a  war 
and  with  the  current  problems  of  infla- 
tion, this  bill  provides  for  an  open-end 
authorization,  so  that  no  one  is  sure  how 
much  money  will  be  spent.  Estimates 
have  ranged  from  $5  million  to  $-30 
million. 

The  House  should  adhere  to  its  previ- 
ous policy  of  supporting  the  well  estab- 
lished and  useful  agricultural  program.s, 
such  as  the  school  milk  and  school  lunch 
programs,  while  cutting  back  on  the  un- 
necessary spending  represented  by  bills 
hke  S.  2934. 

RURAL     DEVTLOPMrNT 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  argue  that 
it  would  cure  the  ills  of  our  cities  by  mak- 
ing the  countryside  more  attractive.    I 


have  long  been  an  advocate  of  helping 
the  people  in  rural  areas  in  order  to  dus- 
couvage  them  from  moving  to  the  cities. 
It  IS  quite  true  that  many  urban  prob- 
lems are  the  result  of  rural  maladjust- 
ments that  have  been  neglected.  But 
t'K.se  problems  will  not  be  .solved  by  more 
p'\ns  We  have  plans  to  implement  to- 
ri ,y  only  if  we  had  the  funds  to  do  so. 
The  money  that  will  be  spent  for  plan- 
ning under  this  bill  could  be  better  put  to 
use  on  current  projects  It  does  no 
good  to  spend  money  on  plans  if  you  are 
afterward  too  broke  to  implement  them. 
I  represent  a  State  which  is  largely 
rural  and  no  one  is  more  eager  to  develop 
this  area  than  I  am,  but  more  planning 
boards  are  not  the  way  to  go  about  it. 

There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  this 
IcKi.slaUon.  There  has  been  no  evidence 
presented  which  shows  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  rural  community  planning 
or  that  there  is  not  sufficient  information 
available  concerning  Federal  programs. 
Thi.s  bill  would  only  confuse  the  situation 
bv  creating  another  administrative  unit, 
duphcating  present  efforts,  and  continu- 
im^  to  aggravate  inflationary  problems. 

This  session  of  Congress  has  compiled 
an  admirable  record  of  safeguarding  the 
economy  by  reducing  inflationary  ad- 
ministrative requests.  The  House  .should 
continue  to  perform  this  vital  role  by 
defeating  this  unjustified  and  redundant 
legislation. 


preview  regular  performances  The 
Children's  Theater  presents  plays  which 
have  been  written  especially  for  chil- 
dren. Disadvantaged  students  In  all 
trades  are  able  to  attend  productions  by 
mean.^  of  gi-ants. 

The  experimental  jjrograms  also  reach 
two  adult  groups  which  have  limited  in- 
comes. Grants  have  been  established  so 
that  the  elderly  and  the  members  of  the 
adult  literacy  classes  might  attend  thea- 
ter ijerforinances. 

The  grant  from  tlic  National  Council 
of  the  Arts  has  helped  make  these  in- 
novations possible.  It  has  enabled  the 
theater  to  develop  indei>endentiy  its 
unique  cultural  services  and  it  has  en- 
abled Americans  from  all  walks  of  life 
to  understand  and  to  enjoy  the  perform- 
ing arts. 

Many  of  the  successes  of  the  Long 
Wharf  project  and  the  recognition  given 
it  by  the  National  Council  prove  the  va- 
lidity of  the  establishment  of  this  coun- 
cil Such  work  as  Long  Wharf's  should 
clearly  be  supported,  and  I  am  proud 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 


Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Swearing- 
in  Ceremony  for  Barnaby  Keeney  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities 


Long  Wharf  Theater 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNt.CrlCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
tlie  National  Council  of  the  Arts  awarded 
the  Long  Wharf  Theater  in  Nsw  Haven, 
Conn.,  a  $50,000  grant  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  about  some  of  the  unique  inno- 
vations which  the  theater  has  instituted. 

The  Long  Wharf  Theater  is  a  year- 
round,  professional  repertory  company. 
It  could  be  called  an  experimental  thea- 
ter. Tlie  distance  between  the  play  and 
the  audience  has  been  eliminated,  not 
only  by  abolishing  the  proscenium  arch, 
but  also  by  conducting  seminars  after 
the  performances,  by  discus,' ions  betveen 
the  actors  and  the  audience,  and  by  free 
w  orkshop  productions. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  perform- 
ances. Long  Wharf  has  se\TraI  special 
progiams.  These  special  programs  en- 
able people  who  ordinarily  would  have 
no  contact  with  the  theater,  to  acquirs 
an  appreciation  and  an  understanding 
of  the  theater. 

■i'oung  people  have  benefited  e.specia'ly 
from  the  programs  at  Long  Wharf.  The 
high  school  program  brings  the  theater 
to  the  students  and  the  students  to  the 
theater.  Since  October,  the  touring 
company  has  visited  33  schools.  During 
the  .'iame  time.  17.000  students  from  110 
schools  and  75  towns  in  Connecticu'. 
Ma.ssachusetts.  and  New  York  hav^  taken 
advantage  of  reduced  student  rates  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSVLVANL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
88th  Congress  I  introduced  legislation  to 
establish  a  National  Foundation  to  pro- 
mote progress  in  tlic  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities. 

Tlris  idea  became  a  reality  in  the  89th 
Congress  when  the  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  was  pas.sed  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

Today.  Dr.  Baniaby  Keeney,  former 
president  of  Brown  University,  was 
sworn  in  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  in  an 
impressive  ceremony  at  the  White  House. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  of  my  colleagues, 
but  especially  for  those  who  cosponsored 
the  legislation.  I  insert  the  eloquent  re- 
marks of  President  Johnson  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

RKMABKS  of  THE  PRF..SIDENT  AT  THE  SWEARINC- 

IN    Ceremony    ro»    Bari«\by    Keeney    as 

Chairman    of   the    National    Endowmf.vt 

for  the  hvmanities 

Carl  Sandburg,  our  great  poet  and  good 
friend,  speaks  in  one  of  his  poems  of  our  end- 
less search  for  things  beyond  mere  wealtli. 
Americans,  he  writes,  always  come — 

"To  the  time  for  thinking  things  over: 
To  the  dance,  the  song,  the  story-- 
Or  the  hours  given  over  to  dreaming  " 

Today  we  gather  not  only  to  honor  Barn- 
aby Keeney  as  he  begins  a  new  chapter  in  his 
distinguished  career.  We  are  here  to  help 
our  be5t  minds  find  'Ihe  time  for  thinking 
things  over";  to  encourage  our  singers  and 
story-tellers;     to    assist    our    scholars    and 


thinkers  whose  hours  of  dreaming  assure  our 
years  of  greatness. 

It  has  been  less  tiiaji  a  year  since  I  signed 
legislation  establishing  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities — only  a  lew  mmilis 
since  the  menobers  of  the  Humanities  Coun- 
cil took  their  oath  in  this  room. 

But  in  a  short  time,  they  have  raised  U.rge 
hopes.  Under  the  wise  and  spirited  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Henry  Allen  Moe.  the  Council  has 
underwritten  200  summer  fellowships  for 
young  scholars  and  teachers;  50  grants  to 
established  scholars  in  the  humanities; 
awards  totaling  $300,000  to  museums  and 
historical  societies  for  their  education  proj- 
ects. 

The  councir^  grants  are  making  our  Amer- 
ican classics  more  widely  available:  assist- 
ing historical  researchers;  distributing  re- 
corded classics  to  the  blind;  and  Improving 
the  quality  of  educational  television  and 
radio. 

The  new  chairman  of  the  Council  and 
the  Endowment,  Dr.  Keeney.  is  a  product  of 
a  great  public  university — the  University 
of  North  Carolina — and  a  grert  private  one. 
Harvard.  He  served  in  World  War  11  and 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  professor  of 
history,  dean,  and  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 

But  I  know  he  agrees  that  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities will  be  the  most  demanding 
of  his  career. 

For  Dr.  Keeney  and  tne  Council  will  be 
dealing  with  far  deeper  questions  than  how 
to  distribute  dollars.  The^  will  be  probing 
deep  into  the  heart  of  our  people  and  our 
society  for  answers  to  the  ancient  mysterief.: 
What  meaning  has  life''  What  purpose  has 
man? 

That  is  the  veil  mankind  has  always 
sought  to  part;  it  is  the  mystery  that  has 
challenged  and  shaped  us  as  a  Nation  from 
the  first. 

Our  first  soldiers  and  politicians  were  also 
our  first  scholars  and  philosophers.  The 
Nation  they  brought  forth  excited  all  men-^ 
because  it  promised  answers  to  the  ancient 
mysteries,  new  meaning  and  fulfillment  for 
man. 

Ours  was  the  only  Nation  ever  based  ^n 
an  Idea— that  all  men  are  created  eqiial— 
that  every  man  is  entitled  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

But  today,  we  still  ponder  the  questions 
of  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  purpose  of 
man. 

We  know  the  answers  are  not  wealth,  or 
weapons,  or  wise  government.  These  can 
help  make  life  possible — but  they  can  never 
make  it  meaningful. 

So  we  turn  for  our  answers  to  those  whose 
profession  Is  ideas;  our  scholars  and  writers. 
oar  historians  and  philosophers;  our  men 
.'ind  wortieS.  boys  and  girls  of  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

They  have  contributed  as  much  to  our 
national  life  as  our  soldiers  and  pohtlctans. 
They  have  lighted  our  path  for  almost  two 
centuries— and  the  centuries  ahead  ask  even 
more  of  their  mind  and  heart. 

That  Is  why  I  have  such  great  hoj.es  for 
the  Humanities  Council — greater,  perhaps, 
than  the  Endowment's  budget— but  I  know 
that  small  budgets  can  spur  large  Imagina- 
tion. 

And  if  the  council  has  only  a  small  mem- 
bership and  staff.  I  know  that  small  budgets 
can  spur  large   imagination. 

And  if  the  council  has  only  a  small  mem- 
bership and  staff,  I  know  that  accomplish- 
ment  does   not    depend    or.    ,>«i?e 

I  think  of  the  Council  as  a  smr.II  spark 
which  can  give  the  Nation — and  the  world — 
great  light. 

All  of  us,  Carl  Sandburg  has  written,  are 
reaching  out  "for  lights  beyond  ...  for 
keepsakes  lasting  beyond  any  h'.mger  or 
dp.ith." 

These  keepsakes  are  not  the  products  of 
Industry,   or   spoils   of   war.   or   luxuries   of 
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wealth.  They  are  the  old  Ideas,  the  old 
words.  The  older  they  are,  the  more  their 
meaning  excites  all  men. 

Freedom  Is  one  of  them.    Truth  Is  another. 

How  well  we  preserve  these  priceless  keep- 
sakes. I>r  Keeney  will  depend  a  great  deal 
on  the  work  which  you  and  your  colleagues 
do. 

So  1  wish  you  well.  I  welcome  you — and  I 
am  happy  to  be  your  witness  as  you  take  the 
oath  of  office. 

Thank  yo  i. 


Noted  Americans  Honor  Washington  Cor- 
respondent Ben  Cole  on  His  50th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14.  1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
hard  to  get  prominent  people  tc  writ,' 
perfunctory  laudatory  letters  abou: 
.someone  on  hi.s  50th  birthda\  . 

But  it  i.s  inipo.s.slble  to  get  people  to 
write  lett.ors  of  the  warmth  of  tho.se 
which  follow,  unless  the  p' rson  praistd 
has  actually  earned  a  warm  spou  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  do  the  writing. 

To  paraphra.se  Will  Rof,'ors,  I  never 
met  a  man  who  didn't  like  Ben  Cole. 

The  letters  follow: 

State  of  Indiana. 
Office  of  the  Governor. 
Indianapolis.    July    7,    1966. 
Benjamin  R  Cole,  Esq., 
Wa.shmgton    Correspondent. 
The  Indianapolis  Star, 
Wa.shmgton,  DC. 

Dear  Ben:  Somehow  It  seems  appropriate 
that  you  are  marking  your  50th  birthday 
exactly  ten  days  after  the  Inauguration  of 
Medicare.  Fifty  years  are  not  the  same  as 
sl.xty  five  years,  but  they  do  demonstrate 
your  determination  to  reach  that  golden 
age  when  Gerltoi  calls. 

Your  long  tenure  as  a  scribe  on  the  Wash- 
ington .scene  probably  means  <  ou  have  a 
book  up  your  sleeve.  L<iuls  Ludlow  wrote 
From  Cornfield  to  Fresr,  Gallery.  Your  rural 
beginnings,  your  service  as  a  political  re- 
porter, and  your  career  at  the  Nation's 
Capitol  match  the  record  of  Ludlow  re- 
m  rkably  But  your  record  Is  Ben  Cole's 
record  and  you  have  ccere  '  the  news  of 
your  era  well, 

Happy  birthday,  Ben! 
Sincerely, 

Roger  D   Branigin, 
Governor  of  Indiana 

Congressional  Staff  Directory, 

Washington.  DC.,  July  S,  1966. 
Mr   Benjamin  R  Cole. 

War^Hington  Correspondent .  The  Indianapolis 
Star.  National  Press  Club  Building, 
Wa.sh  ington.  DC. 

Dear  Ben  Wiien  we  first  met  during  the 
Indianapolis  mayorallty  campaign  In  1947, 
neither  of  us  were  thinking  much  about  fif- 
tieth   birthdays   or   Washington. 

This  note  Is  to  u?U  you  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate the  full  measure  of  yourself  you 
have  given  your  friends  during  the  short, 
Biiort  nineteen  years  that  have,  someway, 
passed  all   to  suddenly. 


During  tho.se  years  I  have  u.sually  agreed 
with  what  you  wrote  and  iiave  always  agreed 
with  your  sense  of  Justice,  your  kindne.ss  and 
your  sincerity  ns  you  wrote. 

Together  you  and  I  went  through  an  in- 
teresting period  when,  for  all  to  short  a  time, 
we  had  a  Fresklent  m  the  White  House  who 
was  younger  than  we.  I  expect  we,  and  all 
those  in  our  general  age  group,  aged  more  In 
those  days  than  is  po.s.sible  on  any  one  birth- 
day since. 

Congratulations.    Happy  Birthday.     You're 
only  one  day  older  than  you  were  yesterday. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  B   Brownson, 
(Former     11th    District    Representative, 
State  of  Indiana.) 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  11.  1966. 
Mr.  Blnjamin  R.  Cole, 
Wa^h  inglon  Correspondent . 
Indianapolis  Star  and  Arizona  R^  public, 
Wa<h  ington,  l).c. 

Dear  Mr  Cole  I  Join  your  many  friends 
in  olfering  warmest  congratulations  as  you 
celebrate  your  fiftieth  birthday.  You  have 
my  good  wishes  for  continued  good  health 
and  happiness  and  a  long  career  of  covering 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  In- 
ciianapolls  by  Congressmen  Jacobs— first  the 
father,  now  tlie  son,  and-  who  knows — 
m.^ybe  one  day  the  gr.indson. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  o/  Commerce. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Reprecentattves, 
Washington.  DC.  July  11.  1966. 
Mr  Ben  Cole, 
McLean.  Va. 

Dear  Ben:  My  wannest  congratulations  to 
you  upon  the  anniversary  observance  of  your 
50th  birtliday.  I  hope  In  tlie  years  to  come 
you  will  celebrate  many  n\orf  bearing  witness 
to  years  of  health,   activity  and   usefulness. 

When  I  arrived  in  Washington,  of  course 
we  were  friends  already  and  had  worked  to- 
gether when  I  was  In  the  Legislature  and  you 
were  working  in  Indianapolis.  I  was  de- 
lighted when  you  were  assigned  to  Washing- 
ton shortly  after  I  was  elected  to  Congress 
Both  in  Indianapolis  and  In  Washington  it 
has  been  extremely  gratifying  to  work  with 
you.  You  have  resjjected  my  confidence  and 
I  think  your  reporting  has  been  objective  and 
of  the  nature  that  a  reporter  should  strive 
to  achieve,  I  have  always  found  when  I 
needed  Information  or  advice  from  a  trust- 
worthy source  I  could  call  on  you.  This 
policy  has  stood  the  test  of  years  and  I  have 
designated  you  a  Journalist  of  the  highest 
integrity. 

Because  of  your  pleasant  bearing  and  op- 
timistic attitude,  you  are  always  a  welcome 
visitor  and  I  know  you  will  see  through  the 
window-dressing  to  the  core  of  any  matter 
we  are  discussing. 

Just   let  me  say,  Happy  Birthday  from  one 
good  friend  to  another. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Winfiei.d  r<    Dfnton, 

.Vfp^ihcr  o/  Congress. 

U.S.    Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and 

PfDLic    Welfare. 

July    6.    1966. 
Mr.   Benjamin   R    Cole, 
Correspondent. 

The  Ari::ona  Republic,  ^ 

Waslungton,    D  C. 

Dear  Ben-  Tills  Is  not  the  first  congratula- 
tory letter  I've  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to 
you  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  the  last. 


Your  tenure  In  Washington  goes  back 
natch  furtlier  t;ian  mine,  of  course,  but  In 
my  limited  time  here  I  have  come  to  recog- 
nize why  you  are  held  in  such  high  pro- 
lesslonil  regard  by  your  colleagues  In  tiie 
press  corps,  your  editors  and  publisher,  and 
by  those  members  of  the  Congress  whcse 
ollices   you  cover 

Citizens  In  Arizona  as  well  as  Indiana  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  a  man  like  you  re- 
porting in  the  capital.  Your  work  has  al- 
ways been  distinguished  for  accuracy  and 
fairness,  and  no  public  servant  could  ask 
for  more. 

On  the  occasion  of  your  50th  birthday.  It  Is 
a  privilege  to  Join  with  your  m.iny  other 
friends  in  Washington  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  you  will  be  covering  the  Arizona- 
Indiana  beat  for  many  more  years. 

Best  personal  wlsfies. 
Sincerely, 

PAtJL  Fannin, 

U.S.   Senator. 

Department   of    Agricvlture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington.  July  8,  1966 
Hon     Andrew   Jacobs.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Jacobs:  Secretary  Freeman  is  in 
the  Par  East  and  will  be  out  of  the  country 
on  July  12.  when  the  reception  honoring  Ben 
Cole  Is  to  be  held 

I  know  the  Secretary  will  be  disappointed 
at  being  unable  to  attend  this  event.    Please 
extend    to   Mr.   Cole   birthday   greetings  and 
wishes  for  success  and  happiness. 
Sincerely, 

John    C.    McDonald. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Gates.  Gates  &  McNagny. 

Attorneys  atJLaw, 
Columbia  City,  Ind..  July  8,  1966. 
Mr   BtNJAMiN  R    Cole. 
c  o  H(m   Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr  , 
Member  of  Congre'<s. 
Washington,  d'c. 

Dear  Ben:  I  have  been  advised  of  your  50th 

birthday  which  occurs  on  Sunday,  July  10th 

I  am  indeed  .sorry  that  I  cannot  attend  the 

reception    which    Is    to   be    held    for   you   on 

July  12th 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  reaching 
the  ripe  old  age  of  50  years. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  known 
you  personally  during  one-half  of  that  half 
a  century  and  as  you  know,  I  have  always  had 
a  deep  affection  for  you  and  have  appreciated 
the  hne  friendship  that  we  have  enjoyed 
through  that  span  of  ycar.s. 

I  trust  that  you  have  continuous  success, 
happiness  and  good  health  in  the  years  ahead. 
I  shall  always  remember  you  best  during 
tiiose  years  when  you  were  covering  the  State 
House.  I  recall  particularly  the  time  that 
I  sent  for  you  to  offer  you  a  position  in  the 
State  Government  and  you  were  under  the 
impres.sion  that  I  had  sent  for  you  to  be 
critical  on  some  of  the  articles  that  you  had 
written.  You  were  greatly  relieved  when  you 
found  out  that  I  wanted  you  to  take  a  posi- 
tion In  the  State  Government  and  that  I  was 
not  critical  of  you.  You,  of  course,  made  a 
great  decision  when  you  stayed  with  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  you  have  made  great 
progress  since  that  time  and  your  friends  are 
proud  of  the  great  success  that  you  have  had 
in  the  newspaper  field. 

.Again  I  congratulate  you  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  be  present  at  your  reception. 
I  do  trtist  that  before  too  long  a  time  I  will 
have  the  privilege  of  seeing  you  and  enjoying 
a  good  visit. 

I  am  grateful  Ui  Congressman  Jacobs  In 
advising  me  of  this  occasion  and  giving  me 
this  opiKirtunity  to  write  you. 


Wttb  kindest   personal  regards  to  yourself 
Riid  faroUy,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Rauh  p.  Gates. 
(Former  GoTernor,  State  of  indUiQa.i 

Phoenix,  .^RIZ., 

July  12,  1966. 

II    ,,    .Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr  , 

Hodse  of  Rrpresmtatires.  Washington.  DC: 

Deeply  regret  my  Inability  to  be  with  you 
tonight  for  reception  honoring  Ben  Cole.  He 
Is  an  excellent  correspondent,  one  In  whom  I 
li.ive  the  highest  e-rteem,  and  I  only  wish  I 
(■nuld  be  there  with  you  In  marking  his  50th 
birtUd.iy  The  Arizona  Republic  is  as  proud 
of  him  as  am  I. 

Barrt  Goldwater. 

I  Former  rmted  States  Senator,  StAte  of 
AriMua  ) 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.CJuly  12,  1966. 
Mr    Bfnjamin  R,  Cole, 
T':c  Indianapolis  Star, 
Wai.hington,  D.C. 

De,\e  Ben:  It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  offer 
birthday  congratulations. 

.\nd  it's  doubly  plea.sant  to  Join  In  a  tribute 
\D  you  and  your  .service  to  your  newspaper 
iii.ti  to  the  people  of  Indiana. 

Since  words  are  your  stock  and  trade,  I 
rv.ildn't  hope  to  impress  yoti  with  my  Con- 
(jrr?^sional    rhetoric. 

Ill  say  only  that  I  appreciate  your  Interest 
in  the  Ninth  District  I  appreciate  your  ac- 
curacy and  hone.=;ty  in  writing  about  me  and 
my  work  And.  on  U'half  of  all  Hooslers.  I 
appreciate   your  fine   sense  of  luunor. 

Your  friendships  on  both  .--ides  of  the  aisle 
attest  to  your  liuegrily  and  fair  play. 

Many  h;ippy  returns  of  tl^e  d.iy. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  H    HAMfLTON. 

Mem  ber  of  Congress. 

Hanouey  &  UiLLES.  Inc., 

July  10.  1966. 
Ut   Benjamin  R    Cole, 
S.if.onal  Pre.^s  Club. 
Waslnngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Ben:  I  couldn't  pass  tliis  opportu- 
nity to  extend  birthday  greetings  from  both 
Barbani  and  my.seU,  and  to  wish  you  con- 
tinued healUi,  happiness  and  success  In  the 
years  ahead. 

As  one  who  Is  already  past  the  50th  merid- 
ian of  life.  I  d  )  want  to  reassure  you  that 
life  really  does  begin  at  50 — that  is  if  you 
Just  care  anymore,     .^ 

I  am  only  sorry  that  I  can't  attend  Andy's 
birthday  reception  lor  you  Sunday  but.  un- 
fortunately, Hartke  still  has  my  plane  ticket 
In  his  pocket,  and  ha.s  had  since  '58. 

Best  wishes. 

Y^our  old  friend, 

Harold  W.  Handley. 

(Fonner   Go-, ernor.  State   of  Indiana.} 

U.S.  Sfnate. 
CoMMrrTFt  ON  Co.MMETirr 

July  8.  i9f;r, 

Mr  Benjamin  R.  Cole, 
Wa^'iington  Correspondent . 
hidianapolis  Star. 
Wasfiington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ben:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
add  my  good  wishes  for  continued  success 
iijKin  this  most  fitting  observance  of  the  50th 
birthday  of  one  of  Washington's  most  otit- 
s'andlng  correspondents,  Ben  Cole, 

My  acquaintance  with  Ben  dates  back 
m:iny  years.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my 
esteem  and  appreciation  for  his  fine  talents 
a.s  .in  excellent  JournallBt  and  a  truly  fine 
person  have  grown  over  the  years  and  have 
become  deeply  rooted  Into  a  lasting  friend- 
Ship, 


Congratulations.  Ben  for  the  splendid  rec- 
ord you  have  made  for  yourself  not  only  on 
the  Washington  scene,  but  also  with  your 
leaders  throughout   the   years. 

With  kmdeat  persi.  nal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Vance  Hastke. 

U.S.  Senai'TT. 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMrmrE  on  Appropriations. 

July  S.  2966. 
Mr    By„NjAMiN  R.  Cotx. 
Was'i.ngtcm.  DC. 

Dear  Ben;  I  am  indeed  ple.ised  to  con- 
gratulate you  as  you  celebrate  your  fiftieth 
birthday.  Speaking  from  experience.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  .second  half-century  can 
be  even  more  enjoyable  than  the  first  All 
of  us  who  have  come  to  know  you  and  appre- 
ciate your  keen  insight  into  the  Washington 
world  and  U)  vulue  your  opinions  and  advice 
are  Indeed  grateful  for  the  service  you  have 
rendered,  not  only  to  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress,  but  to  the  public  as  well.  I  am 
sure  that  we  can  continue  to  enjoy  the 
warmth  and  wisdom  of  your  friendship  and 
understanding  for  many  years  to  come. 

You  are  an  honest  newsman — Indeed  a 
credit  to  your  profession — and,  above  all.  a 
good  and  dear  friend.  I  am  proud  to  be 
among  those  who  honor  you  on  this  auspi- 
cious occasion.     Many,  many  happy  returns. 

With  best  personal  wishes, 

Yonr  friend, 

Carl  Hatden, 

U.S.  Senator. 

PtmnuE  Untversitt. 
Lafayette.  Ind..  July  it.  1966. 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cole, 
Washington.  D.C.  ^ 

My  Dear  Cole:  Recently  I  heard  a  Jour- 
n.ilistlc  anecdote  which  may  be  an  old  one 
to  you.  but  it  was  a  new  one  to  me.  It  goes 
like  this. 

A  new  copy  boy,  working  nights  on  ff  large 
metropolitan  paper,  stopped  the  night  man- 
aging editor  and  announced  that  he  had 
been  a  copy  boy  long  enough,  he  now  wanted 
to  be  a  reporter.  When  the  editor  asked  him 
why  he  felt  he  was  qualified  to  be  a  reporter. 
the  boy  replied,  "I've  been  watching  them. 
It's  easy!" 

I  suspect  that  the  readers  of  your  newspa- 
per columns  may  be  somewhat  like  the  copy 
boy:  your  excellence  and  journalistic  ability 
make  It  seem  so  easy.  On  the  contrary,  I 
know  that  It  has  taken  dedication  to  duty 
and  painstaking  efTort  to  interpret  correctly 
for  the  enlightenment  of  your  readers  the 
many  facets  of  the  Washington  ecene. 

I  send  heartiest  congratulations  to  you  on 
this  day,  your  mid-cenfary  birlliday.  I  hope 
that  all  the  readers  yo-u  ser\  e  will  continue 
to  benefit  for  many  years  to  con.e  from  yo-or 
Insight  and  uncanny  ability  to  analyze  and 
report  the  complex  national  and  political 
problems  that  face  our  nation  and  affect  us 
as  Individuals.  Without  reporters  of  your 
great  Interpretative  ability,  we  citizens 
would  be  hopelessly  entajigied  in  shrouds  of 
Ignorance  and  misuiiderstajiding. 

With  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  I  am, 
Y'ours  most  cordially, 

FUKDF.RICK    L.    HOVDE. 

Pre&ident. 

Office  of  the  Vice  President, 

Woi/nnpfon.  July  8.  1966. 
Hon.  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Andy:  Thank  you  for  your  kind  in- 
vitation to  the  Vice  President  to  attend  a 
reception  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Ben- 
jamin Cole  to  l>e   held  July   12 

The  Vice  President  would  like  to  be  able 
to  accept  Unfortunately,  he  will  be  in  St, 
Louis  at  that  time.    However,  the  Vice  Presi- 


dent has  asked  me  to  paas  along  his  regrets 
and   to  tliank  you  for  thinking  of  him. 
With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William  Connexx. 
Ad,minist rative  Assistmnt. 

Jacobs  akd  Jacobs, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  10,  1966 
Hon.  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr- 

Af ember  of  Congress.  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  ^ 

Dkak  Son  :  Ben  Cole  is  >  kind,  generous 
and  just  man.  His  discourse  is  stimulating 
and  always  seasMied  with  good  humor.  He 
would  never  willingly  hurt  anyone. 

You  are  jgood  to  honor  him  on  his  50th 
birth  anniversary.  He  was  yonr>riend  when 
you  were  a  boy.  He  comforted  me  while  you 
were  away  at  war.  He  l.«  inv  inend  and  I 
consider  him  one  of  Gods  noblemen 

You  recall  that  through  the  year.>;  I  have 
told  you  that  he  wius  one  of  the  few  I  misled 
when  my  constituency  came  to  miss, me  so 
deeply  It  voted  overwhelming  for  me  to  come 
home. 

May  Ben  have  aa  many  more  birth  annl- 
versitries.  The  world  will  be  richer  for  every 
one. 

Love. 

Andrew  Jacobs,  St.. 
\FormeT  11th  Di.stnct  Representatiivs. 
State  of  Indiana.) 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  JuTy  8.  1966. 
Hon.  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr., 
House  of  Bepresentatives. 
Wa'ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  :    I  have  been  asked  to 

respond    further   to    your    invitation   to    the 

'  President    to   attend    the   reception   you   are 

planning  for  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cole  on  July 

twelfth. 

Although   it  will   not  i>e   possible  for  the   ' 
President  to  attend  or  send  a  personal  mes- 
sage,   he    is    certElnly    appreciative    of    your 
thought  fulness  of  him  and  sends  his  warm, 
good  wislies  for  the  occasion. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Marvin  WATSoiii. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

The  Attornet  General. 
Washinfffon.  July  11.  1966. 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cole. 
Indianapolis  Star, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Df.ab  Mr.  Cole:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  In 
paying  tribute  to  a  talented  journalist. 

Although  the  term  "public  service"  is  gen- 
erally used  to  describe  government  work.  It 
is  most  certainly  applicable  to  jour  career  as 
a  seeker  and  reporter  of  truth. 

Best  wishes  for  continued  success. 
Sincerely. 

Nicholas  deB.  Ka-tzzneack. 

McHale,  Cook  &  Welch, 
/?idiaruipo2ts,  Ind.,  July  10,  1966. 
Mr    Benjamin  R.  Cole, 
The  Indianapolis  Star, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ben:  Providence  has  given  to  Amer- 
ica riches,  strength,  and  power,  and  may  I 
paraphrase  Bill  Herschell  who  wTote  "Ain't 
God  Good  to  Indiana"  by  saying  "Ain't  God 
good  to  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  its  reader 
for  He  has  given  us  Benjamin  R.  Cole,  In- 
diana's greatest  Washington  correspondent". 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  pLeseat  to  celebrate 
the  deserving  recognition  you  will  be  ac- 
corded on  your  50th  Anniversary  by  your 
many  friends  In  recognition  of  your  great 
ability  to  accurately  and  fairly  report  the 
doings  and  happenings  In  Waslilngton  With- 
out slanting  the  facts.  In  so  doing,  you  have 
ingratiated  yourself  Into  the  hearts  of  us 
all  and  when  the  legislative  history  of  Wash- 
ington   during    these    years    is   written,    the 
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historians   will   have   to  get    the   facts   from 
Ben   Coles   flies. 

I  am  proud  of  you  and  of  your  great  work 
and  of  the  fact  that  I  went  through  high 
school  in  Logansport  with  your  beloved 
mother  and  your  uncle,  and  therefore,  I 
could  expect  nothing  else  from  you. 

As  the  Irish  would  say,  "May  the  good 
Lord  hold  you  In  the  palm  of  His  hand  and 
may  the  wind  be  ever  at  your  back"  for  many 
more    years. 

Sincerely. 

Iprank  M.  McHale. 

The  Associated  Press, 
Rochester.    NY.,    July    8.    196C. 
Hon.  AmitEw  Jacobs,  Jr., 
Congresa  o/  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Jacobs:  Many  thanks 
for  the  invitation  to  Join  the  birthday  party 
for  Benjamin  R.  Cole. 

As  one  who  regards  Washington  as  the 
news  capital  of  the  world,  and  who  never 
ceases  to  recall  with  pleasure  five  years  on 
the  Washington  scene.  I  would  like  nothlnf? 
better  than  to  meet  with  you.  Ben  Cole  and 
the  others — I  never  miss  a  Washington  press 
corps  rally  If  I  can  help  it. 

I  have  a  trip  to  the  mid-West  on  Tuesday, 
however,  so  all  I  can  do  Is  Siiv  thanks  again 
for  counting  me  In  and  congratulations  on 
the  Idea  of  honoring  Ben  Cole,  one  of  the 
tops  In  the  Washington  press  corps. 

With  very  best  wishes  to  you  both 
Cordially. 

Paul  Mzu-er,  President. 

The  Postmaster  General, 
Wa-^htngton,  DC  .  July  10,  106t. 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cole, 
Wa-<hington  Correspondent. 
Indianapolis  Star  and  Arizona  Republic. 

De.ar  Mr.  Cole:  I  want  to  Join  with  your 
many  friends  in  extending  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  you  on  your  birthday. 

May  you  enjoy  good  health  and  happiness 
today  and  for  many  years  to  come. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  P.  O'Brien 

Congress  op  the  Unh-ed  States. 

House  op  Representattves, 
Wa.-ihington.  DC,  July  II,  1966. 
Mr  Be.vjamin  R.  Cole, 
Central  New.^papers, 
Wa.^hingtnn,  DC. 

Dear  Ben:  Happy  Birthday!  It  Is  a  real 
pleasure  to  e.xpress  my  good  wishes  to  you  on 
your  "half-century"  mark— and  it  would  take 
another  half-century  to  say  thank  you  for 
your  friendship  and  many  kindnesses  to  me. 
Arizona,  as  Indiana,  is  proud  to  claim  you, 
and  fortunate  to  have  a  newspaperman  of 
your  Integrity,  dedication  and  talent  on 
whom  to  depend  and  call.  Working  with 
you  over  the  past  years  has  been  a  very 
gratifying  and  happy  experience,  and  I  look 
forward  to  many  more  years  of  this  pleasant 
association. 

May  you  have  many  more  happv  birthdays, 
each  bringing  you  only  the  best  "and  happi- 
est years. 

Sincerely. 

John  J.  Rhodes, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 

HOfSE  OF  Repre-sentattves, 
Washington.  D.C,  July  12,  1966. 
Mr  Bfn tamin  R  Cole. 

Wa-;hingti>n  Bureau.   The  Indianapolis  Star. 
Wayhtngton.  DC. 
Dear    Ben  :    One   of   the   real    pleasures   of 
being   a   Member  of  the   Indiana  delegation 
In    Congre.-^s    Is    the    constant    working    ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  I  have  with  you. 
Not  only  are  you  a  competent  and  careful 
craftsman  of  the  Journalistic  trade,  but  you 
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are  a  true  friend  and  adviser  to  tho.se  of  us 
who   represent  the   people  of  Indiana. 

In  my  three  terms  In  the  House,  I  have 
C!>me  to  regard  you  not  only  as  a  fine  cor- 
respondent and  talented  writer,  but  actually 
a.s  another  Member  of  the  Hoosler  delegation 
In  Congress. 

We  have  all  benefitted  many  times  from 
your  great  store  of  governmental  Information 
and  experience,  and  your  wealth  of  Indiana 
and  national   political  knowledge. 

I  consider  you,  Ben,  as.cjne  of  the  finest 
newsmen  on  the  Washlngtt^-n  scene,  and  wish 
to  offer  my  sincere  congratulations  for  your 
past  years  of  service  to  your  employer  and 
the  citizens  of  Indiana. 

My    warmest    wishes,    too,    on    your    50th 
birthday.     May  It  be  the  beginning  of  a  very 
happy  and  successful  year  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Roudebush. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  July  8,  1966. 
Hon    A.NDREw  Jacobs.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  J/ cobs:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  5  Inviting  Secretary  Rusk 
to  attend  a  reception  in  honor  of  your  friend 
Mr.  Benjamin  R  Cole  and  to  send  a  message 
of  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  his 
50th  birthday. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  not  yet  returned  from 
his  trip  to  the  Far  East,  but  In  view  of  his 
very  full  schedule  following  his  return  I  re- 
gret that  he  will  not  be  able  to  accept  your 
kind  invitation  to  the  reception  or  to  send 
a  message.  I  know,  however,  that  he  would 
want  me  to  send  best  wishes  on  his  behalf 
to  Mr.  Cole. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacArthur  II, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congrc':.'!ional 
Relations. 

Knox,  Ind.. 
July  9,  1966. 
Dear  Fiur.vD  Bt-N-:  I  am  proud  and  happy 
to  extend  my  warmest  congratulations  on 
your  50th  birthday,  and  regret  verv  mtich 
that  I  cannot  attend  Representative  Jacobs' 
party  In  your  honor  on  the  12th.  I  well  re- 
call our  fine  relations  during  your  tour  of 
duty  at  the  State  House  and  I  still  enjoy 
your  column  In  the  Star. 

Best   wishes   to   you   and   your  loved   ones. 
Sincerely. 

Henry  F,  Schrioker, 
(Former  Governor,  State  of  Indiana) . 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wa.thington.  DC.  July  10.  1966. 

Mr  Ben.tamin  R.  Cole, 

The  Arizona   Republic. 

The   Indianapolis  Star, 

Wa-'i'tington,   D.   C. 

Dear  Ben:    It  occurs  to  me  that  July   10, 

1916,  was  a  rather  significant  date  in  history! 
For  example,  on  that  day  the  US  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  Omnibus  Rev- 
enue Bill  by  a  vote  of  240-140,  Pancho  Villa 
issued  a  prnolamatlon  declaring  his  inten- 
tion to  recapture  parts  of  Arizona  for  Mexico, 
the  French  advanced  to  within  one  mile  of 
Perrone  in  their  drive  to  remove  tlie  Kaiser 
from  France,  and  President  Wilson  told  a 
World  Salesmanship  Congress  in  Detroit  that 
the  Democratic  Party  was  a  friend  of  busi- 
ness. 

Yet  one  must  confess  to  a  certain  disin- 
terest in  the  aforementioned  when  they  are 
compared  to  an  even  more  momentous  event 
of  overriding  Importance — the  birth  of  Ben- 
jamin R    Cole, 

Ben.  we  are  Indebted  to  your  mother  and 
father  for  their  foresight.  Without  your  fine, 
journ.ilistic    hand,   life   here   In   Washington 

niig.ht   occasionally  grow   tedious. 


My  very  best  wishes  to  you  on  this  birth- 
day. The  entire  staff  joins  with  me  in  the 
hope  that  the  next  50  years  will  be  Just  a^ 
you  want  them  Ut  be. 

With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
As  always. 

George  F.  Senner,  Jr 

VS  District  Court, 
SotJTHERN  District  of  I.ndiana, 

Indianapolis.  Ind  ,  July  9.  1966. 

Dear  Ben;  Andy's  much  appreciated  letter 
announcing  your  50th  birthday  on  Sunday 
July  lOih,  and  Inviting  me  U)  the  reception 
in  your  honor  on  Tuesday,  reached  me  during 
my  absence  from  Court  while  on  vacation. 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  announcement 
and  Invitation  so  that  I  too  can  be  among 
those  of  your  host  of  friends  to  give  you 
birthday  greetings  and  best  wishes  on  this 
happy  occa.sion. 

I  ne<>d  not  tell  you  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  I  have  always  held  you.  both  as 
a  man  and  as  a  wTlter-  my  warm  regard 
and  respect  for  you,  I  am  sure,  have  spoken 
that  message  many  times.  So  it  Is  with  real 
Joy  that  I--and  Vitallas  Joins  me— wish 
many,  many  more  happy  birthdays,  and  may 
you  and  your  family  be  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  good  health  In  the  years  to 
come. 

Except  for  the  distance  that  separates  us. 
I   would    certainly    be    present    on   Tuesday! 

With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Cordially, 

Bill  Steckler. 

United  Press  International. 

New  York.  N.Y.,  July  6,  1966. 
Mr  Benjamin  R.  Cole, 
c  o  Hon  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr., 
234  Cannon  Office  Building, 
Waihmglon.  DC. 

Dear  Ben  Cole:  I  regret  very  much  that  I 
cannot  attend  the  reception  that  Congress- 
man Jacobs  Is  giving  In  your  honor  on  Sun- 
day, July  10.  I  am  compelled  to  be  In 
Chicaao  this  weekend  and  will  not  be  able  to 
get  back  in  time 

Although  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  you  personally  I  know  your  name 
and  your  reputation  quite  well  and  I  salute 
you  on  the  fine  work  that  you  have  done  for 
your  newspapers  in  Washington  over  the 
years. 

I'm  glad  that  Congressman  Jacobs  Is  cele- 
brating your  birthday  and  not  your  retire- 
ment.   Carry  on! 
Cordially, 

MiMS  Thomason. 

President. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  July  12.  1966. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Cole. 
Wa.'shington,  DC. 

Dear  Ben:  Not  only  do  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  the  singular  achievement 
of  reaching  the  age  of  50  with  your  Imagina- 
tion, professional  Integrity,  and  zest  for  the 
Job  undiminished,  but  I  also  want  to  con- 
gratulate Andt  Jacobs  for  having  the  fore- 
sight to  honor  you  on  this  occasion. 

As  Andt  noted,  the  first  Congressman  from 
Indiana  you  were  assigned  to  cover  was  his 
father.  In  a  similar  vein,  when  I  came  to 
Washington  as  a  freshman  Congressman  you 
were  the  first  reporter  that  It  Wiis  my  pleas- 
ure to  become  acquainted  with.  The  con- 
structive and  understanding  way  you  have 
covered  not  only  Arizona  news  but  my  own 
personal  part  In  It  has  earned  you  my  great- 
est respect.  I  am  happy  to  count  you  among 
my  best  friends  and  hope  we  are  both  around 
to  mark  the  successful  conclusion  of  your 
second  50  years. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


INDIANA  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

IndiaTuipoHs.July  7,  1966. 
M'  Benjamin  R.  Cole. 
Wa'itngton  Correspondent. 
flic  Indianapolis  Star, 
Wa^'tington,  DC. 

DEAR  Ben;  As  you  reach  the  rlj>e,  young 
<iEe  of  50,  I  want  to  Join  your  host  of  other 
jrleiids  in  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
fine  job  vou  have  done  and  are  doing  to 
keep  us  Hooslers  Informed  about  the  W;ish- 
ington  scene. 

With  your  background  of  reporting  gov- 
ernmenUl  and  political  aflalrs  in  Indiana, 
vou  continually  bring  to  us  news  and  com- 
ments tailored  to  Hoosler  readers.  Tlie  fact 
that  you  occasionally  deal  with  the  antics 
ai  well  as  the  actions  of  legislative  and  ad- 
mlnisuatlve  leaders  in  Wa.shington,  and  par- 
ticularly of  those  from  Indiana,  adds  flavor  to 
the  newsy  reiwrts  and  a^lumns. 

John  Barnett  tells  me  the  members  of  the 
State  Chamber  staff  rely  heavily  on  your 
lu'formatlve  weekly  reports  outlining  the 
votes  of   Indiana   members    of    Congress   on 

Is-sues. 

I  wish  you  many  more  happy  and  success- 
ful years  of  reporting  from  Washington  about 
Hooslers  and  for  Hooslers.  If  our  paths  do 
not  cross  before  then,  I  liope  in  any  event 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  you 
again  at  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce  Congres- 
sional Reception  next  spring. 
Sincerely  your.-s. 

Walter  W   Walb, 

President. 

July  8,  1966. 
Mr  Bt.NMAMiN  R.  Cole. 
'tAndrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 
234  Cannon  Office  Building. 
H'a^'iington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Ben:  Congratulations  on  your  many 
years  of  faithful  interpretation  of  Washing- 
ton to  Hooslers, 

Knowing  the  characters  involved  as  I  do. 
I  have  a  real  appreciation  of  the  quality  of 
the  Job  you  have  done  and  sincerely  feel 
that  all  of  us  have  a  much  t>etter  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  our  national 
government. 

May  we  have  many  more  years  of  your 
wisdom! 

With  warm  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Matthew  E  Welsh. 
(Former  Governor.  State  of  Indiana.) 


For  LyTidon  B.  Johnson  has  allowed 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
buy  a  vast  array  of  new  office  equipment. 
Included  arc  such  items  as  electric  type- 
writers, file  cabinets,  film  cameras,  and 
a  host  of  others.  This  monumental  ac- 
quisition of  shiny  nev,-  supplies  for  the 
sumptuous  offices  of  those  directing  the 
war  on  poverty  can  only  mean,  I  submit, 
that  the  President  and  his  aids  expect 
our  poverty  war  to  go  on  a  long,  long 
time.  I  only  hope  that  the  purchcuie  of 
adding  machines  does  not  mean  that  in 
the  back  of  the  hiph  command's  mind 
is  the  thought  of  adding  io  the  numixr 
of  poor. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Post  Office,  all  agen- 
cies wlilch  have  proved  they  can.  given 
the  chance,  produce,  have  been  ordered 
to  cut  new  equipment  to  the  minimum. 
The  Army  in  'Vietnam  may  have  29  items 
in  short  supply  in  the  Vietnam  war  area 
as  reported  by  a  Senate  committee. 

But  Sargent  Shriver's  chair-borne 
home  comm.and  is  now  adding  to  its  rec- 
ord of  having  stamp  lickers  getting  $50- 
a-day  record  salaries,  the  best  and  new- 
est machines  for  their  war  in  which  the 
poor  are  often  the  chief  sufferers. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  the  President 
does  not  intend  the  war  on  poverty  to 
go  on  forever,  he  might  at  least  order 
the  new  machines  for  the  permanent 
agencies  and  let  Sargent  Shriver's  circus 
employ  their  used  equipment.  Or  maybe 
the  money  could  even  go  to  help  the  poor. 


years  ago.     They  sleep  on  the  beach  at 
night  and  'walk  by  day. 

I  would  like  to  commend  their  in- 
centive and  sense  of  history.  I  only  wi.sh 
that  other  youths  might  be  inflictea  with 
such  a  pioneer  spirit. 


How  Long  Will  the  War  on  Poverty  La»t? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALirORNiA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'T:S 

Thursday.  July  14.  1966 

Mr  BOB  'WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  the  Innovator  of  the  war  against 
poverty  in  modem  times  was  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  m.  After  his  exile,  he 
continued  to  write  about  this  favorite 
subject  in  London.  But  even  Napoleon 
III  had  the  Intent  of  ending  poverty  in 
hi.s  country,  France. 

We  had  understood  this  was  the  In- 
tent here  too — to  end  poverty  yesterday 
if  not  tomorrow  in  thi  United  States  of 
America,  to  wipe  It  out,  to  eliminate  it. 
Alas,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  true 
intent  of  this  administration. 


Pioneer  Spirit — 1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  14.  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  the  pioneers  first  started  filter- 
ing into  the  south  Florida  area,  the  only 
contact  they  had  with  their  friends  and 
relatives  in  the  North  was  by  mail. 

The  mailman  of  the  last  1800's  and 
early  1900s  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
a  70-pound  limit  or  a  ZIP  code.  He  had 
only  to  worry  about  Indians,  alligators, 
hurricanes,  bandits,  and  sore  feet. 

For  you  see,  the  mailman,  aptly  titled 
the  Barefoot  Mailman,  serviced  the  ham- 
lets and  towns  between  Baker's  Haulover 
In  Miami  and  Jupiter  Inlet  by  foot, 
walking  the  distance  of  nearly  70  miles 
on  the  beach. 

As  we  grew  sophisticated  and  the 
methods  of  transportation  improved,  the 
route  of  the  Barefoot  Mailman  was  aban- 
doned and  assumed  by  more  modern 
methods. 

But  each  year  Boy  Scout  and  Explorer 
units  undertake  the  trip.  They  made 
the  same  trek  under  existing  conditions 
as  the  Barefoot  Mailman  did  some  80 


Address  of  Vice  President  Humphrey  at 
Michigan  State  University  Commence- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Thursday.  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I_ 
would  like  at  this  point  in  the  Record  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  the  remarks  made  by  Vice 
President  Humphrey  at  the  recent  com- 
mencement at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. He  congratulated  American  youth, 
our  greatest  natural  resource,  and  en- 
couraged them,  while  being  mindful  of 
the  lessons  of  history  and  past  traditions, 
to  have  the  will  to  do  and  the  soul  to 
dare  for  the  future  challenges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  great  country. 

The  text  of  the  address  follows: 
Remarks     of     Vice     President     Hubert     H- 

HrMPHREY    AT   MICHIGAN   STATE   UNIVERSrTT, 

East  Lansing.  Mich.,  June  12.  1966 
HvBERT  Humphrey  feels  a  kinship  with  col- 
lege students. 

I  like  to  be  where  the  action  Is 
I  was  raising  Cain  with  the  Eyst*m  before 
you  were  born,  and  as  I  am  just  beginning  to 
get  started,  I  don't  doubt  that  I  will  be  rais- 
ing Cain  when  you  are  running  things  too. 
In  fact,  I  wish  I  were  being  graduated  to- 
day. I  might  have  a  better  Idea  where  my 
next  Job  Is  coming  from. 

Today  I  speak  m  a  relatively  new  role  I 
speak  for  management. 

As  management's  spokesman,  I  wish  first 
to  thank  you  for  service  to  your  nation. 

In  all  these  years  of  study  I  am  sure  you 
thought  you  were  improving  your  position 
to  compete  in  the  years  ahead  or  to  enter  a 
profession.  But  you  today  are  more  than 
college  graduates. 

From  managements  vie'^-polnt.  you  are 
valuable  national  resources. 

More  Americans  are  In  college  this  year 
than  all  the  Americans  alive  when  our  na- 
tion was  founded.  More  Americans  are  in 
graduate  schools  today  than  all  the  ."Ameri- 
cans who  bore  arms  during  the  Revolution. 
Those  are  lots  of  resources. 
And  we  will  need  them  all. 
For  by  the  time  one  of  you  is  likely  t.o 
stand  In  this  place  at  some  future  Com- 
mencement, the  American  people  will  num- 
ber more  than  300  million — and  the  people 
in  the  world  almost  too  many  to  even  think 
about. 

And  I  need  not  recite  for  you  the  future 
needs  and  problems  of  those  people. 

You  will  be  In  charge,  "you  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  our  national  security  and  my 
medicare. 

You  will  be  responsible  for  the  education 
of  my  grandchildren  and  the  freedom  of  my 
great-grandchildren. 

So  I  propose  to  take  a  look  at  vow  and  have 
a  talk  with  you. 
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But  first,  about  your  parent* — it  may  be 
hard  to  believe  but,  In  another  century's  his- 
tory books,  the  very  people  who  have  been 
helping  with  ymiT  tuition  may  be  ranked 
among  th«  greatest  radicals  In  modem  his- 
tory. 

Some  of  your  parents  might  flinch  U  you 
told  them'  there  were  radicals  In  your  family. 
But   they   have  been  ooUiLng  less. 

Theirs  Is  the  first  generation  In  all  of  his- 
tory which,  by  lu  own  hand,  has  surrendered 
the  privilege  of  telling  Its  ofTsprlng:  This  Is 
how  things  are;  this  Is  how  they  always  have 
been;  this  Is  the  way  the  world  goes. 

Your  fathers  and  mothers  were  bom  chil- 
dren of  hills  and  valleys.  Today  they  see 
the  galaxy  itself. 

They  have  created  amazing  new  systems 
of  management,  science  and  technology. 
They  have  found  new  and  better  systems  to 
care  for  people.  And  I  have  been  rlstht  In 
the  midst  of  It  wltb  them,  jtist  as  I  am  with 
you. 

I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  talcs  of 
the  Great  repression,  or  of  World  Wars,  and 
of  the  hardships  your  parents  faced.  Nor 
wlil  I  recount  the  struggles  that  took  place 
in  our  country  to  achieve  the  measure  of 
well-being  and  social  Justice  we  have  reached 
today. 

But  I  can  tell  you.  it  has  been  no  picnic. 
It  hu  been  no  Improvised  "happening."  It 
has  taken  Involvement,  and  hard  worlc.  and 
study,  and  self-doubt,  and  passloncLt?  dis- 
agreement, and  finally,  understanding  and 
motion. 

Progress  has  ridden  no  fast  express.  It 
has  been  a  local  all  the  w.iy.  Thus,  is  older 
generations  welcome  you  aboard.  I  think  you 
ought  to  know  that  they've  not  beei  cool- 
ing   their  heels   waiting  for   you. 

TTie  generation  of  your  parents  has  lived 
amid  the  fl<jodwaters  of  history.  Most  of 
them  have  known  genuine  hardship.  Many 
of  them  have  lost  iove<l  ones  on  other  con- 
tinents. Their  old  horizons  have  gone  far 
off  in  space,  yet  they  have  followed,  cautious 
but  willing.  The  world  has  come  to  their 
dinner  table,  and  at  times  has  seemed  to 
stay  a  long  while,  yet  they  remain  hospitable. 

They  have  made  history.  Yet  to  many  of 
you,  I  kno-w,  it  seems  "the  heavy  hand  of 
history."  Remember  this:  The  challenges 
they  have  faced  didn't  leave  room  for  some 
of  the  niceties  of  today. 

They  have  had  to  meet  trouble  In  large 
sizes.  They  have  had  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
house  and  tran.sport  and  produce  and  edu- 
cate and  struggle  in  big  portions.  Just  U:> 
overcome  tlie  clear  and  present  perils  of  their 
time. 

Individualism  has  been  the  backbone  and 
concern  of  their  work  Yet  to  serve  the  indi- 
vidual, they  have  had  to  build  on  a  scale 
which  has  seemed  at  times  to  dwarf  the 
Individual.  By  and  large  they  have  been,  I 
believe,  a  resourceful  and  courageouii  gen. 
eratlon.  And  now.  to  you.  I  know,  it  seems 
they  have  hidden  their  history.  Over  the 
battlefield  they  have  laid  out  the  golf  course. 

For  thfkse  of  you  who  have  grown  up 
within  putting  distance  of  a  country  club 
or  within  walJting  distance  of  a  second  car. 
it  Is  hard,  I  know,  to  recognize  many  vestiges 
of  radicalism  Where's  the  action?"  you 
ask.  And  I  reply;  There's  plenty  of  action. 
Roll  up  your  sleeves  and  have  some. 

Your  parents  had  to  fight  desperately,  at 
your  age,  to  stave  off  poverty  at  home  and 
violence  abroad —and  they  in  large  part  suc- 
ceeded. 

Yet  the  challenges  you  face  are  far  greater. 
and  far  more  exciting,  than  those  they  faced. 
The  scale  of  effort  to  be  required  of  you  will 
be  far  greater  than  that  required  of  them. 

Fur  the  fart  of  our  time  Is  this:  The  pov. 
erty  our  nation  knew  in  the  Great  Depres- 


.sion  .  .  the  peril  that  mankind  knew  In 
World  War  II— these  are  nothing  compared 
to  the  poverty  and  pert!  that  surround  ovir 
strong,  rich  America  in  the  world  today. 

There  are  desperate  conditions  of  Injustice 
and  hunger  and  dtsense  throughout  most  of 
the  human  family. 

There  are.  In  human  society,  conditions 
which  not  only  bring  a  sense  of  shame  and 
insufflclency  to  those  of  us  who  live  In  such 
a  blessed  land  .  .  .  but  conditions  which 
can  lead  to  the  eruption  of  the  little  disor- 
der, which  can  grow  1x3  the  small  war,  which 
ran  build  to  the  cataclysm  which  could  de- 
stroy rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  be- 
liever and  non-believer — all  of  us  altke 
That  Is  where  the  action  Is, 
This  is  the  environment  in  which  you  will 
be  in  charge,  lliis  it.  the  human  adventtire 
on  which  you  embarlc.  I  believe  you  sense 
the  full  measure  of  what  you  face  I  feel  a 
.sense  of  concern  and  of  Involvement  among 
you.  I  have  seen  you  In  the  Peace  Corps, 
helping  strangers.  I  have  seen  yuu  marching 
down  dusty  roads  on  behalf  of  fellow  Ameri- 
cans whose  skin  doesn't  happen  to  be  wlilte. 
I  have  .seen  you.  In  \1STA.  lifting  the  forgot- 
ten to  a  place  of  self-respect  in  life  I  have 
seen  you,  standing  calm,  resisting  the  temp- 
tation of  violence,  for  what  you  believe  in. 

I  have  seen  you.  wearing  your  nation's 
uniform,  fighting  bravely  for  a  cause  far 
more  difficult  to  understand  than  any  we 
h.ive  defended  before  I  have  .seen  you 
.speaking  out,  from  deep  personal  conscience, 
without  thought  of  personal  popularity. 
You  perform  remarkably  well  In  the  system 
your  parents  built,  yet  I  know  that  you  are 
probing  relentiassly  to  find  your  own  per- 
.sonal  relatlon.ship  to  It  .  .  .  desperately  seek- 
ing Identity  In  a  society  of  bigness. 

For  your  generation,  the  old  labels  seem 
to  have  little  meaning  Whether  vou  are  part 
of  the  "New  Left"  or  the  "New  Right"  or  the 
"Out"  or  tlTe  "In."  your  concerns  are  far  more 
for  ba.sic  humanity  than  they  are  political. 
And  I  think  it  Is  a  mistake  to  see  In  either 
your  protests,  your  reservations,  or  your  dis- 
sent, much  than  can  fit  Into  the  traditional 
political  categories. 

Indeed,  If  much  of  our  ptjiltlcal  history 
seems  to  have  escaped  you,  you  are  not  too 
troubled  by  the  loss.  You  are  deeply  and 
personally  caught  up  In  what  matters  today. 
You  .set  high  standards  for  yourselves,  and 
you  Judge  yourselves  harshly.  And  you  sliow 
a  remarkable  degree  of  serious  IntrospecUon 
for  the  children  of  prosperity.  And  I  some- 
times fear  that,  in  your  lntro,spection,  you 
may  come  to  believe  you  are  alone. 

I  lell  you  now  that  when  you  stand  alone, 
you  are  not  alone.  When  you  speak  out  and 
.ict  alone  in  America,  you  are  m.jre  a  part  of 
this  land  and  more  a  source  of  its  strength 
than  are  all  of  the  multitude  who  Join  in 
silence,  no  matter  how  vast  they  may  seem. 
■  The  most  dangerous  enemy  to  truth  and 
freedom  amongst  us,  '  said  Ibfien,  is  the 
compact  majority,"  Oppose  that  compact 
majority,  and  you  are  sure  to  collect  a  few- 
bruises.  But  I  have  found  that  the  best 
remedy  for  a  bruise  is  to  collect  a  few  more. 
The  more  you  speak  out,  and  the  more  vou 
act.  the  more  you  are  going  to  discover  that 
you  are  lending  courage  to  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  people  whose  feelings  will  come  to  the 
surface  In  response  to  yours. 

True  freedom  in  any  land  is  a  relentle.'a. 
never  ending  process  of  self-discovery  among 
its  people.  This  you  will  preserve,  for  our 
own  land,  not  because  It  Is  your  Inheritance; 
nf>r  because  some  destiny  says  you  must;  but 
because  your  own  free  search  for  Individual 
Identity  in  the  living  present,  demands  it. 

The  strongest  bulwark  of  liberty  is  man. 
free  and  in  search  of  himself.  A  good 
number  of  your  generation  have  already 
learned  this  lesson.  In  search  of  themselves 
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in  places  and  causes  far  distant  from  Eas* 
Lansing,  Michigan, 

It  is  your  opportunity  to  carry  that  lessoa 

into  forgotten  corners  of  our  country ana 

of  the  world — where  f»eople  have  never  hJa 
any  reason  to  learn  it.  or  believe  it. 

We  face  loday  the  Incomparable  opportu- 
nity— In  the  red  dust  of  South  American 
vHUges,  In  the  neon  mlneOeld  that  Is  Watts 
California — to  stimulate  the  win  to  seeic 
identity  and  to  discover  one's  course 

You  will  be  tempted  to  chart  your  prog- 
ress  by  Gross  National  Product  or  by  trade 
Indices,  or  by  many  other  of  the  quantitative 
measures  you  so  distrust  today. 

Keep  your  distrust  of  these  things.  Meas- 
ure your  progress  by  whether  those  you 
help — those  who  have  known  in  their  live? 
nothing  but  despair  and  defeat— by  whether 
they  can  begin  to  have  faith,  by  whether  thev 
can  begin  to  have  hope,  by  whether  they  can 
begin  to  find  themselves. 

Yours  Is  the  opportvinlty  to  prove  In  the 
world  what  the  generation  of  your  parents 
has  already  begtin  to  prove  in  Amerlra 
That  the  course  of  history  is  not  a  mliitlipss 
Juggernaut  we  are  powerless  to  coiitro!.  b;;t 
a  fresh  challenge  susceptible  to  couragp;...^ 
action  in  each  generation.  I  hope  vou  «i:i 
be  sensitive  to  that  opporttinity,  "  I  hope 
you  win  waste  no  time  in  seizing  it 

The  story  is  told  that  Pericles  of  Ancient 
Greece  in  his  later  years  came  across  a 
young  lawyer  of  Athens  who  w.xs  deeply  tie- 
voted  to  causes,  who  wished  to  change  im- 
mediately what  was  wrong  in  the  w.'r:(l 
Pericles  chastized  the  young  man  for  bcin? 
too  bold  and  brash — for  concerning  hiir.se:: 
With  things  better  left  to  older  men  Ti.^- 
older  man  patronizingly  said:  "Of  course  I 
understand  for  I,  too.  was  overeager  in  my 
youth.  But  now  that  I  am  older  I  have 
learned  belter.  Take  my  advice  and  do  not 
become  so  Involved."  To  which  the  younc 
man  replied:  ""I  regret  I  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing  you  when  you  were  at 
your  best  " 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  represent  manage- 
ment here  today.  I  will  tell  you  this;  If  you 
do  not  choose  to  follow,  precisely  the  trails 
that  other.i  have  blazed,  then  I  do  not  thmk 
we  ought  to  count  the  future  unsafe  in  yoiir 
hands. 

In  your  search  for  Identity  and  self-knowl- 
edge, you  will  have  much  to  discover  before 
you  determine  what  is  worthwhile,  and  what 
is  worthless.  But  in  a  land  of  individuals. 
better  the  mystery  of  the  search  than  some 
counterfeit  security.  In  a  world  society  des- 
perate for  change,  better  your  dedication  to 
It  than  your  fear  of  It. 

It  is  the  special  blessing  of  this  land,  that 
each  generation  of  Americans  ha.s  called  Its 
own  cadence,  and  written  its  own  music — 
and  our  greatest  songs  are  still  unsung. 


Award  to  Peter  Schoemann,  president  of     "^ed  guest  on  the  afl-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
the    United   Association    of  _  Journeymen      ^".^^^^  Treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  state  So- 


Peter  Schoemaon  Honored  by  Wisconsin 
State  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  QF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14.  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  'Wisconsin  delegation  to  Con- 
gress participated  in  a  luncheon  meeting 
at  the  Congressional  Hotel  at  which  the 
Wisconsin  State  Society  pre.sented  Its 
first   annual   Distinguished    Citizenship 


and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and 
Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  a  distinguished  son  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

I  am  happy  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
lhi.s  point,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  on 
that  occasion: 
Official  Proceedings  fob  Award   PREsrNTA- 

TION     OF     THE     WISCONSIN      STATE      SOCIETY 

or  Washington,  D.C,  to  Mr  Peter  T. 
Schoemann,  General  President,  United 
Association  or  Journeymen  and  Appren- 
tices or  THE  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  or  the  UNiTiaj  States  and  Can- 
ada, Washington,   D.C,   July    13.    1966 

(Mr.  Jerome  O.  Hendrlckson,  President,  Wis- 
consin State  Society  of  Washington,  D.C, 
presiding) 
Mr.  Hxndrickson.     The  invocation  will  be 

delivered  by  Bishop  Tanner 


cietv.  Charlotte  Norrls; 

Casey  Ireland.  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Society; 

Congressman  Lynn  E  Stalbaum.  from  the 
1st  District  of  Wisconsin; 

Charles  Donahue.  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  former  Research  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers 
and  Pipefitters; 

Congressman  John  A  Race  from  the  6th 
District  of  Wisconsin; 

The  Most  Reverend  Bishop  Paul  F.  Tanner, 
native  son  of  Milwaukee  and  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference; 

The  Honorable  John  F.  Hennlng,  Under- 
secretary of  Labor; 

Congressman  Henry  S  Ritess,  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  State  Society  and 
Representative  of  the  5th  District 

We  had   expected   to   have   with   us   today 


Bishop  Tanner.  For  the  Invocation  today  at  the  head  table  Mr    Martin  J.  Ward,  Gen 

I  have  chosen  the  Blessing  of  St.  Benedict;  eral   Secretary-Treasurer   of   the   United   As- 

O  Thou  who  clotheat  the  lilies  and  feedest  sociation   of   Plumbers    and    Pipefitters,   who 

the  birds  of  the  sky.  who  leadest  the  iambs  was  regrettably  called  away  to  Chicago  yes- 

to  the  pasture  and   the  hart   to   the  water-  terday  by  the  untimely  death  of  his  father. 
Bide    who   has  multiplied   loaves   and   fishes  My  Executive  Committee  directed  that  this 

and   converted   water   Into   wine,   do    Thou  presentation  ceremony  be  bipartisan,  and  we 

come  to  our  table  as  Gueet  and  Giver  to  dine,  are  very  fortunate  to  have  received  accept- 


Mr.  Hendrickson.  We  are  happy  to  see  you 
today.  I  want  to  read  some  communications: 
John  CoBgrove,  Assistant  Director  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  wrote  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Hendrlckson:  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  invitation  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Society 
to  honor  Mr.  Peter  T.  Schoemann  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  presentation  of  the  Distin- 
guished Citizenship  Award  to  him  on  July 
13,  1966. 

T  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you.  Noth- 
ing would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 
Joining  In  so  deserved  a  recognition.  I 
worked  with  Mr  Schoemann  In  his  capacity 
of  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Constitutional 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  know  of  his  contributions  to  education 
in  general  and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  In  particular.  His  dedication.  In- 
tegrity and  qualities  of  leadership  continue  to 
be  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  have  the 
privilege  of  associating  with  him  in  what- 
ever capacity. 

"Please  extend  my  regrets  and  cordial  best 
wishes  to  Mr.  Schoemann  on  this  Important 
occasion." 

I  also  would  like  to  read  a  telegram  from 
the  Staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Labor  Press 

"Our  best  wishes  on  being  designated  Wis- 
consin's most  outstanding  national  labor 
leader.  May  God  continue  to  bless  your  fu- 
ture endeavors  as  he  has  In  the  past." 

I  would  like  to  make  some  Introductions: 

Mr,  James  P.  Schoemann.  the  son  of  the 
man  we  are  honoring  this  afternoon.  Jim 
Schoemann  Is  the  Administrator  of  the  In- 
ternational Training  Fund,  a  Joint  labor 
management  trust  which  extends  financial 
and  technical  assistance   for  the  apprentice 


and   Journeyman   training   of   the    plumbers      ^j  ^  g   policies. 


ances  from  the  two  Wisconsin  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  have  the 
longest  term  of  service  for  their  respective 
parties. 

Our  Democratic  Representative  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It 
is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  present  Representa- 
tive Clement  J.  Zaelocki.  Representative 
from  the  4th  District  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Thank  you.  Mr  Hendrlck- 
so:i. 

Your  Excellency.  Bishop  Tanner,  our  Hon- 
ored Guest,  my  Colleagues,  distinguished 
guests,  this  is  truly  a  great  privilege  for  me 
to  be  able  to  say  a  few  words  today  as  the 
Wisconsin  State  Society  honors  one  of 
Americas  outstanding  labor  leaders  and  a 
fine  son  of  Wisconsin.  Peter  T    Schoemann. 

Knowing  you  as  I  do — your  vast  energies, 
your  broad  range  of  interests  and  your 
searching  Intellect — it  is  not  easy  to  select 
one  or  two  topics  to  dwell  on  In  the  few 
minutes  alloted   to  me. 

Since  this  week  In  Congress  we  are  con- 
sidering the  Foreign  Aid  Bill.  I  think  It  ap- 
propriate to  dwell  briefly  on  the  contribu- 
tions which  Pete  Schoemann  and  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  are  making  to  Ameri- 
can  policies   and   programs   abroad. 

As  you  all  know,  the  AFI^CIO  has  sup- 
ported the  President  100  percent  on  Viet- 
nam and  our  efforts  to  block  communist 
aggression  there  and  everywhere. 

Pete  Schoemann  has  been  one  of  the 
most  outspoken  of  our  labor  leaders  on  this 
subject.  He  has  frequently  stated  his  sup- 
port for  President  Meany's  vigorous  anil- 
communlst  stance  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can labor  In  international  labor  circles. 
Among  labor  leaders  from  other  nations 
he  has  been  a  constant,  effective  proponent 


and  pipefitters; 

Congressman  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier, 
Representative  of  the  2nd  District  of  Wis- 
consin: 

Andrew  J.  Blemlller  of  Milwaukee,  former 


To  me.  Pete  Schoemann  represents  the 
dedication  to  the  American  way  of  life  of 
the   labor   movement    in   this   country. 

Communism,  as  you  know,  has  classically 
aimed    Its   appeals    at    the    workers    of    the 


member    of    our    Wisconsin    Congressional  world,   promising  them  a  paramount   place 

Delegation  and  currently  Legislative  Director  in  their  "new  society." 

of  the  AFL-CIO;  American  labor  has  rejected  these  bland- 
John  Loomls,  a  Vice  President  of  the  Wis-  i.shments  and.  for  the  most  part,  has  re- 
consln  State  Society  and  former  General  fused  even  to  toy  with  the  suggestion  that 
Counsel  of  the  Agency  for  International  there  might  be  something  to  gain  under 
Development;  communism 

William  F.  Schnltzler,  Secretary-Treasurer  At  the  same  time,  our  trade  unions  have 

of  the  AFL-CIQ  and  a  colleague  of  our  hon-  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  free  labor  move- 


ment of  the  world.  They  have  tried  to  Im- 
press upon  the  workers  In  other  countries 
the  benefits  which  can  be  obtained  through 
participation    in    a   democratic   system. 

In  short,  Pete  Schoemann  and  other 
American  labor  leaders  have  not  been  con- 
tent lo  be  merely  anti-communtst.  Rather, 
they  have  made,  and  are  making,  vigorous 
efforts  to  promote  free  institutions  abroad 
which  can  act  as  a  bulwark  against  Marx- 
ist philosophies,  and  rarely  has  any  effort 
had  such  success  as  that  undertaken  by  the 
labor  movement. 

For  example,  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  contains  a  provision  for  as- 
sisting labor's  efforts  at  providing  low-cost 
housing  for  workers  in  Latin  America. 

American  labor  has  Invested  millions  of 
dollars  and  much  time  and  effort  In  dem- 
onstrating U.S.  techniques  for  building,  fi- 
nancing and  marketing  privately  developed 
housing  In  doing  so  our  trade  unions  have 
helped  alleviate  a  crying  need  for  decent 
housing  for  Latin  American  workers. 

But  Pete  Schoemann  can  tell  you  much 
more  about  this  labor  program  than  I  can. 
He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  these  efforts, 
as  he  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  other 
progre-sslve  projects  of  American  labor. 

Because  of  his  leadership,  Pete  has  gained 
tremendous  respect  here  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
In  the  Executive  agencies  downtown.  He  has 
become  well  known  In  the  past  few  years 
as  one  of  the  most  vocal  and  effective  spokes- 
men for  the  labor  movement. 

His  fellow  plumbers  and  pipefitters  are  all 
Indeed  fortunate  to  have  such  an  able  lead- 
er, and  a  man  who  is  unafraid  to  speak  out 
courageously  on  those  public  Issues  which 
touch  the  welfare  of  his  own  membership 
and  the  entire  labor  movement. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  this  Cltizenshif)  Award 
from  your  fellow  Wisconslnltes  will — In 
some  measure — express  the  general  recogni- 
tion which  exists  In  Washington  for  the  hne 
contribution  which  you.  Pete  Schoemann, 
are  making  to  the  labor  movement  and  the 
progress  of  our  nation. 
Congratulations  1 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  Now,  we  are  privileged 
to  call  upon  Representative  Alvin  E. 
O'Konski,  of  the  10th  District  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  O'Konski.  Mr.  Chairman,  distin- 
guished guests  and  my  colleagues  In  the 
House;  After  the  very  appropriate  remarks 
made  by  Clem.  I  think  that  any  words  will 
merely  be  supplementary  to  the  wonderful 
thoughts  that  he  has  expressed. 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me,  Pete,  to  be 
here  and  to  take  part  In  the  ceremonies 
honoring  your  great  service  and  your  great 
contribution. 

Just  because  we  are  honoring  and  award- 
ing you  today  doesn't  mean  we  are  asking 
you  "to  quit  and  to  give  up.  You  are  still 
young  in  spirit,  you  are  still  young  In  heart, 
and  you  still  look  young, 

Pete,  people  of  America,  people  of  Wis- 
consin, and  people  of  the  world  I  think  have 
gr>od  memories  of  your  dedicated  services 
to  mankind. 

You  know  It  is  an  accomplishment  to  be 
singled  out  In  your  life  for  a  single  accom- 
plishment. It  is  an  honor  to  be  designated 
as  a  great  labor  leader  and  to  be  designated 
so  in  one  field.  That  in  itself  is  honor 
enough.  But  when  you  have  a  man  who 
Is  singled  our  not  only  for  his  contribution 
to  labor  but  for  his  contribution  to  another 
field  of  activity,  then  I  think  that  is  a  real 
achievement  and  real  accomplishment. 

Peter  is  known  in  the  field  of  ed'.ication  for 
his  accomplishment  In  that  field  Just  as 
he  is  known  for  his  accomplishment  and 
achievement  in   the  field   of  labor. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people   in   America  today  who  are  enjoying 
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the  privilege  of  education  because  Pete  was  a 
forerunner  in  that  field.  Because  Pete  felt 
what  good  does  It  do  to  bring  all  these 
emolumenta  to  labor  If  they  don't  have  the 
privileges  and  benefits  of  getting  the  frult-s 
of  that  labor,  namely,  getting  their  children 
adequate  education. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  United  States  of 
America  ranics  as  high  as  it  does  In  the  field 
of  vocational  education  is  because  of  the 
pioneering  spirit  and  the  tenacity  of  Pete 
Schoemann  over  here  the  man  we  are  honor- 
ing today.  He  started  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin where  he  Is  not  only  known  as  a 
labor  leader  but  as  a  leader  in  education 
as  well. 

Incidentally.  I  first  heard  about  Pete 
Schoemann  not  about  the  labor  movement. 
I  heard  about  his  work  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation In  WLsconsln.  He  wjis  on  the  school 
board  of  Milwaukee  I  believe  he  Is  the  only 
living — or  dead— citizen  of  Wisconsin  who 
has  been  honored  by  three  governors  of  three 
different  parties.  Ordinarily  most  states 
have  only  two  parties.  We  have  three.  Wis- 
consin always  offers  more. 

But  here  was  a  man  singly  honored  not  by 
one  governor  of  one  party  but  honored  by 
three  governors  of  the  State  of  Wisconslr. 
that  needed  his  consultation  and  work  and 
his  effort  in  the  field  of  education. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  be  recognized  In 
the  world  for  Just  one  achievement  is  a  j  ood 
thing  but  when  a  man  Is  recognized  for  the 
things  you  have  done  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, besides  the  things  you  have  done  in  the 
field  of  the  labor  movement,  it  Is  a  double 
honor. 

I  am  privilege  Indeed  to  stand  before  these 
people  and  pay  tribute  to  you  and  pay  you 
honor.  You  deserve  it.  No  man  deserves  it 
more. 

Aptirt  from  his  direct  activities  within  the 
labor  movement.  Pete  Schoemann's  favorite 
extracurriculiir  activity — if  I  may  call  it 
that — has  certainly  been  his  Interest  In  edu- 
cation, and  this  is  of  particular  Interest  to 
me  as  a  former  teacher. 

Many  years  ago.  when  he  cliose  to  become 
active  In  politics  in  Milwaukee,  his  Interest 
In  education  led  hlin  to  choose  membership 
on  the  school  board  as  a  target  of  his  efforts. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of 
School  Directors  for*21  years  and  was  twice 
president  of  the  Board. 

His  Involvement  has  Included  all  klnd.s  of 
education,  both  academic  and  vocational, 
and  at  all  levels. 

For  18  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Board  of  Vocational  Education, 
serving  under  Wisconsin  governors  of  three 
different  political  parties.  He  was  also  pres- 
ident of   the  Board  for  seven  years. 

Long  before  he  came  to  Washington,  then. 
In  order  to  take  over  as  president  of  his  own 
International  union,  Pete  Schoemann  had 
captured  the  spirit  of  organized  labor's  tra- 
ditional stand  of  as  much  education  as  pos- 
sible, and  for  as  many  people  as  possible.  In 
the  United  States. 

President  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  made 
an  excellent  choice  in  selecting  Pete  Schoe- 
mann to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Committee  on  Education,  in  which  capacity 
he  often  appears  before  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  present  the  AFL-CIO's 
position  on  various  education  bills. 

Once  upon  a  time,  It  seemed  tliat  the  bar- 
riers to  eventual  passage  of  federal  aid  to 
primary  and  secondary  education  were  prac- 
tically insuperable.  Those  barriers  have 
finally  been  broken  down,  and  for  thi.s 
achievement,  the  school  community — the 
school  boards,  the  supervisors,  and  the  teach- 
ers— owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  their 
friends  In  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment who  kept  up  the  fight  year  after  year 


and  never  gave  up  In  the  face  of  what 
amounted  at  times  to  very  discouraging  odds. 
This  persevering  and  very  effective  assistance 
is  personified  in  labor  leaders  like  Pete 
Schoemann  who  long  ago  recognized  that  it 
would  proflt  little  to  achieve  better  wages 
and  shorter  hours  and  Improved  working 
conditions  for  themselves.  If  they  could  not 
help  their  children  prepare  for  a  richer  and 
fuller  life  than  they  themselves  had  known. 

Peter  Schoemann's  dedication  to  improve- 
ment of  the  Pdutational  system  has  always 
been  reflected  in  his  constant  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  apprenticeship  training 
for  members  of  his  own  union.  Tlie  high 
value  he  has  placed  on  continuous  training 
for  skilled  craftsmen  has  resulted  directly 
in  new  and  Improved  programs  of  training 
for  journeyman  members  of  his  union  as 
well. 

To<lay.  the  apprentice  and  Journeyman 
training  system  of  the  United  Association  of 
Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters  In  conjunction 
with  employers  at  both  the  national  and 
local  level  is  rightfully  considered  one  of  the 
very   best,   if  not   the   best,   in   this  country. 

Two  characteristics  of  Pete  Schoemann's 
fight  for  bigger  and  better  apprenticeship 
programs  deserve  mention  One  is  his  resist- 
ance to  substitute  methods  of  training  in  the 
form  of  spot  training  in  some  few  skills  of 
the  trade  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
the  full  five  years  which  his  craft  requires. 
Secondly,  there  has  been  his  insistence  that 
apprenticeship  and  journeyman  training  are 
primarily  matters  for  joint  litlx.)r-manage- 
ment  determination  and  control;  and  that 
while  government  assistance  Is  welcome  and 
profitable  and  even  deserved,  the  nation's 
various  systems  of  apprenticeship  training 
must  never  become  comprehended  into,  and 
consumed  by.  an  overa,.l  governmental  man- 
power program. 

By  way  of  proving  this  latter  point,  his 
International  union  under  his  direction  has 
established  In  conjunction  with  large  Inter- 
state or  national  construction  firms  a  very 
interesting  trust  arrangemei;it  known  as  the 
International  Training  Fund.  Although,  in 
the  construction  industry,  apprenticeship  is 
locally  directed  and  locally  financed  in  the 
first  instance,  it  is  the  role  of  this  Fund  to 
assist  local  training  programs  through  direct 
financial  grants,  and  also  by  maintaining 
a  corps  of  five  full-time  technical  cxj>erts  In 
the  field  whose  job  is  to  help  local  appren- 
tice committees  Improve  the  quality  of  their 
training.  I  understand  that  this  Interna- 
tional Training  Fund  has  made  grants  total- 
ling more  than  $8  million  In  the  ten  years 
it  has  been  In  exlitence,  and  that  all  of  this 
money  was  contributed  in  the  first  place  by 
employers  of  union  plumbers  and  pipefitters. 
Tills  emphasis  on  the  rightful  place  of 
private  enterprise  In  the  total  American 
scheme  of  things  is  an  example  of  Pete  Schoe- 
mann's political  and  social  philosophy.  The 
American  trade  union  movement  today  Is 
distinguished  from  labor  organizations  in 
many  foreign  countries  by  the  fact  that  It 
believes  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  capiUU- 
Istlc  or  private  enterprise  system,  Pete 
Schoemann.  however.  Is  one  of  those  .Ameri- 
can labor  leaders  who  stands  out  by  being 
unafraid  to  say  just  that;  that  Is.  he  is  not 
content  to  give  lip  service  to  such  things  as 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, competition  in  the  market  place,  and 
the  right  of  business  owners  to  a  fair  profit, 
while  relying  largely  on  government  initiative 
to  solve  our  big  social  problems.  He  fre- 
quently speaks  out  on  the  rightful  role  of 
business  and  labor  In  solving  some  of  these 
problems,  not  merely  as  following  the  leader- 
ship of  public  officials,  but  sometimes  as  Uik- 
Ing  the  Initiative, 

Lastly,  any  tribute  to  Pete  Schoemann  at 
this   time   from   a  Republican   would   be   In- 


complete without  mentioning  his  outspoken 
Insistence  Just  within  this  past  year  iipon 
greater  political  Independence  -for  the  labor 
movement.  Labor  has  always  maintained  a 
formal  or  technical  kind  of  political  neutral- 
ity, and  every  now  and  then  supports  a 
Republican.  I  myself  am  very  proud  of  the 
constant  and  loyal  support  I  have  receivrd 
from  union  members  and  their  chosen  lead- 
ers in  my  own  congressional  district.  Some- 
times though,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  i.^; 
almost  futile  for  a  Republican  member  '  f 
Congress  to  vote  for  what  he  con.'iclentiotifiy 
believes  is  the  real  welfare  of  the  working- 
men  and  women  of  this  country,  because  1:;' 
Democratic  opponent  In  the  next  gen<>r,ii 
election  Is  sure  to  take  what  Is  sometuiu  ^ 
called  a  more  "liberal"  stand  on  cert;i;:i 
issues,  and  this  alone  will  be  sufficient  ti 
win  him  the  endorsement  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

Pete  Schoemann  has  lately  pointed  out 
In  connection  with  the  fate  of  the  14,  hi 
repeal  and  the  situs  picketing  bill,  that  ■  Lb- 
eral"  and  "pro-labor  '  do  not  always  mean 
the  same  tiling  I  believe  this  point  Is  very 
very  well  taken  and  heartily  recommend  ti.is 
consideration  to  other  leaders  in  the  trade 
union  movement.  I  believe  we  are  bepi;.. 
iiing  to  see  the  signs  of  an  awakeniiiK  to 
this  political  truth.  I  believe  we  saw  tr..ii 
during  the  AFI^CIO  Executive  Coun.il 
meeting  this  past  winter  down  In  Mian.; 
I  believe  we  saw  that  also  during  the  N.i- 
tlonal  Legislative  Conference  of  the  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Department 
held  here  in  Washington  this  p.ust  Mardi 
Most  assuredly,  liberal  and  pro-labor  .ire 
not  the  same  thing,  and  they  who  are  mostly 
Intent  upon  securing  enactment  of  a  long 
list  of  welfare  programs  are  not  necessarily 
they  who  recognize  the  need  for  legislation 
that  will  stimulate  organizing  Initiative  on 
the  part  of  labor  and  enable  labor  to  better 
serve  the  welfare  of  Its  membership  at  the 
bargaining  table, 

Mr,  Hendrick-Son,  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  call  upon  Congressman  Heney  Reuss 
of  the  5th  District  to  make  a  special  presen- 
tation to  our  distinguished  guest. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Reverend  Clergy,  colleagues,  brothers  ar.d 
sisters:  Wisconsin  Is  illustrious  for  us 
cheese,  renowned  throughout  the  world  i  r 
its  beer,  but  there  Is  nothing  of  which  it  :s 
prouder  than  its  great,  clean,  progrest,r.  e 
labor  movement.  And  no  man  has  brouf:!.-. 
more  luster  to  that  movement  than  that 
peerless  plumber,  that  sterling  steamfitter. 
that  geuiul  journeyman,  Pete  Schoemann. 

A  lot  of  us  in  Milwaukee,  when  Pete  left 
for  bigger  things  In  Washington  a  d<j/<n 
years  ago,  were  fearful  that  this  might  go 
to  Petes  head,  that  he  would  forg«?t  lUs  old 
friends  in  Wisconsin  and  the  problems  of 
Wisconsin.  But  as  the  history  of  the  I...-' 
dozen  years  demonstrates,  he  has  not  iur- 
gotten  us.  And  we  have  not  forgotten  you. 
Peter. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  on  be- 
half of  the  Wisconsin  State  Society  to  you, 
Peter,  a  flag  of  the  United  States  wlilch  has 
flown  over  the  United  States  Capitol,  If 
anyone  do\ibt«  that  fact.  I  have  in  tins 
packet  a  letter  duly  signed  and  subscribed 
to  by  J.  George  Stewart,  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  saying  it  has  flown  over  the  West 
Wing  of  the  Capitol.  It  may  be  the  last  flag 
ever  to  fly  over  It.     (Laughter  1 

I  know,  because  the  love  of  your  country 
has  been  your  great  philosophical  character- 
istic all  your  life,  that  this  flag  will  ripple 
proudly  over  the  Schoemann  home  and 
Illuminate  your  love  for  your  country — and  I 
hope,  sir,  remind  you  that  Wisconsin  loves 
you. 


On  behalf  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Society  I 
proudly  present  this  flag  to  you. 

Mr.  ScHOEMANi*.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  Some  months  ago  the 
Wisconsin  State  Society  thought  It  would  be 
an  excellent  Idea  to  have  a  .suitable  award  or 
citation  to  confer  deserved  public  recognition 
vn  distinguished  citizens  of  our  State.  We 
felt  that  since  we  were  the  Wisconsin  State 
Society  of  Washington,  DC  .  that  our  recipi- 
ent should  be  a  p«rson  who  has  distinguished 
himself  In  some  way.  both  In  our  home  State 
and  also  here  in  the  Greater  Washington 
.Area. 

The  man  we  selected  to  receive  our  Dis- 
tinguished Citizenship  Award  certainly  fills 
the  bill  on  both  counts.  He  was  a  leading 
citizen  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  not  only  in  his  chosen 
field  of  labor  union  leadership,  but  In  a  num- 
ber of  other  civic  activities  as  well.  He  left 
all  that  behind  to  come  here  to  Washington 
to  become  a  top  executive  otiicial  of  his  own 
international  union.  His  union.  The  United 
A.ssoclatlon  of  Journeymen  and  .Apprentices 
of  The  Plumbing  and  Pipefitting  Industry, 
h;is  been  known  for  many  years  as  an  organi- 
zation which  was  willing  to  try  bold  new 
experiments  In  labor  management  relations. 
It  Is  a  union  which  in  the  p;i£t  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  producing  national  leaders. 
Among  its  members  have  been  numbered  the 
late  Senator  Patrick  V.  McNamara  from  our 
neighboring  State  of  Michlg.iii,  who  passed 
away  Just  this  year;  also,  the  late  Martin  P. 
Durkiii  from  another  of  our  neighboring 
Slates,  Illinois,  who  was  Mr.  Schoemann's 
predecessor  as  president  of  the  union  and  the 
first  Secretary  of  Labor  under  President 
Ei.senhower.  Another  outstanding  member 
of  the  same  union  Is  Mr.  George  Meany.  the 
first  and  until  now  the  only  president  of 
America's  merged  labor  federation,  the 
AFL-CIO. 

I  would  like  to  mention  also  that  we  are 
most  happy  to  have  with  us  today  still 
another  of  Mr.  Schoemann's  fellow  union 
members.  Mr.  James  A.  Brownlow.  who  until 
his  retirement  was  president  of  the  Metal 
Trades   Department.    AFL  CIO. 

For  the  rest.  I  think  I  will  let  this  scroll 
tell  Its  own  story. 

The  i^croll  says:  "The  Wisconsin  State  So- 
ciety of  Washington.  DC.  Presents  to  Peter 
T  Schoemann  its  Distinguished  Citizenship 
.^»ai-d, 

"Whereas  Peter  T  Schoemann  is  a  native 
son  of  the  State  of  WLsconsln,  having  been 
born  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  formal  education  and  his  appren- 
ticeship training  in  his  chosen  calling,  the 
plumbing  trade;   and 

"Whereas  he  labored  faithfully  at  that 
trade  In  Milwaukee  for  many  years;   and 

"Whereas  he  answered  the  call  of  his 
brother  JotuneymaJi  plumbers  to  serve  their 
Interests  as  an  officer  of  Plumbers  Local 
Union  75  of  Milwaukee  for  eighteen  years; 
and 

"Whereas  he  occupied  an  Influential  role  In 
building  up  the  city  of  Milwaukee  by  serving 
as  President  of  the  Milwaukee  Building  and 
Construction  Triides  Council  for  some 
twenty  years;  and 

"Whereas  he  was  not  content  to  confine  his 
abilities  and  Influence  to  his  home  town 
alone,  but  played  an  active  role  also  in  his 
international  unlcvn,  serving  as  an  elected 
official  of  that  body  from  1928  continuously 
to  date;    and 

"Whereas  dearly  as  he  loved  the  labor 
m  vement,  he  was  unwilling  to  allow  It  to  be- 
cume  the  sole  focus  of  his  attention,  but 
irustead  devoted  himself  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  hlfl  fellow  Wlsconsiuites  by  serving 
on,  and  sometimes  chairing,  such  bodies  as 
the  Milwaukee  Board  of  School  Directors,  the 


Wisconsin  State  Board  of  'Vocatlon.il  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Housing  Authority  of  the  Citv 
of  Milwaukee:   and 

"Whereas  in  1955.  he  was  chosen  General 
President  of  one  of  America's  largest  and 
most  Influential  trade  unions,  the  United 
Association  of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices 
of  the  Pltmiblng  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  a  position 
to  which  he  has  been  twice  re-elected  unani- 
mously by  conventions  of  that  Ixxly;  and 

"Whereas  In  the  exercise  of  his  high  office. 
he  has  given  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment   a    constant    and    faithful    example    of 
wisdom,    courage    and    administrative   excel-' 
lence;  and 

"Whereas  he  has  never  allowed  his  neces- 
sary Involvement  in  large  national  and  inter- 
national Issues  to  cause  him  to  forget  that 
the  welfare  of  his  brothers  is  grounded  upon 
protection  of  his  union's  work  Jurisdiction 
and  continuous  training;  and 

"Whereas  he  was  most  Instrumental  In 
preserving  and  reshaping  the  National  Joint 
Board  for  the  Settlement  of  Jurisdictional 
Disputes  In  the  Building  and  Construction 
Industry,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  intra- 
Industry  disputes  in  private  hands  where 
they  belong:  and 

"Whereas  he  has  encouraged  and  promoted 
the  extension  and  Improvement  of  appren- 
ticeship training,  the  only  adequate  form 
of  training  for  preparing  a  Journeyman  to 
work  at  his  trade;  and 

"Whereas  under  his  guidance,  the  United 
Association  cooperated  with  national  con- 
struction firms  to  establish  the  Interna- 
tional Training  Fund,  an  altogether  unique 
Institution  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
financial  and  technical  .isslstance  to  train- 
ing programs  for  apprentices  and  Journey- 
men;  and 

"Whereas  by  establishing  the  Internation- 
al Training  Fund,  both  the  Unit-ed  Associa- 
tion, under  his  leadership,  and  the  national 
construction  firms  have  orovided  a  model 
which  other  skilled  crafts  may  well  follow 
In  training  the  craftsmen  needed  by  Amer- 
ican Industry,  thereby  saving  American  tax- 
payers   millions    of    dollars    annually;     and 

"Whereas  as  a  Vice  President  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  he  has  fought  a  vigorous  campaign  for 
an  American  labor  movement,  whose  affil- 
iates are  unified  In  purpose  and  free  to 
pursue  their  individual  members'  necd--^.  and 

"Whereas  his  ability  and  Interest  In  in- 
ternational labor  a.*Tairs  have  led  to  his 
twice  being  appointed  as  a  labor  advisor 
to  International  Labor  Organization  confer- 
ences, and  as  an  AFL-CIO  delegate  to  a 
Congress  of  the  International  Confedera- 
tion of  Free  Trade  Unions;   and 

"Whereas  his  knowledge,  skill  and  author- 
ity within  the  labor  movement  have  caused 
him  to  be  named  to  such  bodies  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  l.abor  Management  Ad- 
visory Commitee.  the  National  Manpower 
Advisory  Committee,  the  AdvLsory  Commit- 
tee on  Vocational  Education,  and  the  Mis- 
Kile  Sites  Labor  Commlss'on:   and 

"Whereas  In  all  of  his  service  to  various 
private  and  public  Interests,  he  has  kept 
steadfastly  before  him  the  truth  that  labor 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  government,  while 
bUEine.ss  is  different  from  both;  so  that  while 
he  has  shown  a  capacity  for  tempering  pri- 
vate demands  In  the  light  of  public  neces- 
sity, he  has  refused  to  equate  labor  states- 
manship with  a  forgeifulness  of  the  needs 
of  those  who  elected  him  to  union  office;  and 

'Whereas  especially  by  this  means,  he  has 
provided  an  example  of  leadership  that  Is 
a  bulwark  of  American  democracy,  wherein 
the  state  Is  not  the  whole  of  Society;   and 

"Whereas  he  has.  for  all  the  causes  above 
recited,  reflected  giory  and  honor  upon  his 
native    Stat<    of    Wisconsin,    and    endeared 


himself  to  his  fellow  Wlsconsinites  who  now 
reside  In  Washington,  DC:  Therefore,  be  it 

■  Rcfolved.  That  on  this  thlAeenth  day  of 
July  In  the  year  of  our  Lorcf  the  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-sixth,  and  of  the  state- 
hood of  Wisconsin  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteenth,  the  Wisconsin  State  Society  of 
Washington,  DC  hereby  confers  its  Distin- 
guished Citizenship  Award  upon  Peter  T 
Schoemann,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
consequent  thereto." 

Mr.  ScHOEMA.NN.  Most  Rcvercnd  Bishop 
Tanner.  Honorable  Congressmen,  Mr.  Toast- 
master.  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  State  So- 
ciety of  Washington,  D.  C,  my  Colleagues 
and  Friends: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  honor  you 
have  paid  me.  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  accept  this 
award  here  in  the  company  of  so  many 
friends  from  the  labor  movement  and  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  with  whom  I  have 
been  associated  for  many  years 

It  is  a  special  honor  to  accept  this  award 
from  my  two  good  friends  of  many  years 
standing,  the  distinguished  Congressmen 
who  have  the  highest  seniority  rank  among 
members  of  their  respective  parties  In  our 
Wisconsin  congressional  delegation.  Clem 
Zablocki  and  Al  O'Konski  Both  of  them 
are  friends  of  the  working  people  of  this 
country,  and  both  have  stood  up  time  and 
time  again  to  be  counted  on  issues  where 
the  welfare  of  all  our  citizens  was  at  stake. 

Incidervtally.  the  same  goes  for  the  man 
who  earlier  made  the  presentation  of  the  flag 
that  flew  over  the  Capitol,  that  dedicated 
and  very  able  Representative  from  Milwau- 
kee. Henry  Revss. 

Thank  you  too  for  all  the  good  wishes  for 
a  successful  convention  which  so  many  of 
you  have  expressed  to  me  here  today. 

I  am  especially  pleased  by  those  words  In 
the  scroll  which  say  that  labor  statesman- 
ship is  not  the  same  thing  as  forgetfulness 
of  those  who  elect  you  to  office  When  you 
say  statesmanship,  you  Immediately  suggest 
the  relation  of  the  individual  citizen  to  the 
state  and  government  at  various  levels,  and 
you  also  suggest  the  relation  of  the  individ- 
ual to  his  community  at  various  levels 
There  are  situations  where  the  overriding 
concerns  of  the  larger  community  require  us 
to  curb  our  own  particular  aims  and  am- 
bitions, but  we  do  not  always  arrive  at  the 
goal  by  forgetting  our  own  special  interests 
from  the  very  beginning.  I  wonder  whether 
■we  have  not  become  so  cynical  in  cur  view  of 
certain  things  which  go  on  here  on  Capitol 
Hill,  for  example  that  we  miss  the  deeper 
meaning  in  a  complex  process  that  makes 
our  American  democracy  work. 

Thus,  labor  unions,  business  Interests, 
farm  interests,  the  school  lobby  and  all  the 
rest  are  often  described  as  pressure  groups 
for  special  pleaders  Statesmanship  for 
their  representatives  Is  supposed  to  consist 
In  forgetting  their  own  special  alms  to  take 
the   broader,   genera!    welfare   viewpoint. 

In  the  field  of  economics,  we  once  had  the 
unseen  hand  oi  Adam  Smith.  The  theory 
was  that,  if  everyone  sought  his  own  maxi- 
mum gain  most  selfishly,  then  by  the  opera- 
tion of  an  unseen  hand  the  selfishness  of  all 
would  produce  the  greatest  good  for  all. 
During  the  years  of  the  Gre.'it  Depression,  If 
not  before  that,  we  finally  learned  that  the 
hand  was  not  only  not  seen.  It  simply  wasn't 
there. 

Could  It  be  that  the  pendultun  has  now 
swung  too  far  In  the  oppoelte  direction? 
Could  we  be  missing  the  important  lesson 
that  the  general  welfare  Is  6<5metlmes  very 
well  served  by  tliose  seeking  llieir  own  private 
Interest,  that  sometimes  It  cannot  be  well 
served  ui  any  other  way',' 
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The  better  Job  one  makes  of  his  own 
talents  and  his  own  poeslblUttes.  the  more 
he  has  to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare. 
Furthermore,  propoeals  made  In  the  name 
of  public  Interest  are  not  always  what  they 
claim  to  be.  and  unless  they  are  subjected 
to  the  criticism  which  springs  from  private 
Interest,  what  we  could  end  up  with  is  a 
great  collection  of  ftjoUshness  enacted  In  the 
name  of  the  general  welfare.  Special  pleaders 
then  serve  as  devil's  advocates  to  make  our 
pubUc-splrlted  servants  prove  their  case. 

Perhaps  our  great  public  policy  debates 
are  somewhat  similar  to  the  situation  we 
have  in  a  courtroom  Tlie  Judge  Is  there  to 
serve  the  administration  of  Justice,  but  so 
are  the  lawyers  for  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant  Tlie  Jud^e  does  It  by  being  an 
Impartial  Judge;  the  lawyers  do  It  by  being 
the  most  persuasive  advocates  they  can  be 
for  their  own  respective  clients.  To  get  the 
whole  Job  done,  we  need  the  Impartial  Ju- 
dicial decision  of  the  Judge,  and  we  also  need 
the  special  pleading  of  the  attorneys  for 
both  sides.  For  one  thing,  justice  cannot  be 
served  unless  the  litigating  parties  get  every- 
thing that  is  coming  to  them,  and  to  get  that 
they  have  to  fight  for  It.  For  another,  on  a 
given  question  It  can  happen  that  the  Judge 
Is  wrong  while  one  of  the  special  pleaders 
might  be  right 

And  so  it  happens  that  ovir  private  groups 
can  serve  the  general  welfare  by  making  out 
the  best  case  they  can  for  their  own  special 
Interest.  Since  the  start  of  this  year,  a  num- 
ber of  such  Issues  have  come  up  involving 
my  own  and  other  unions. 

One  such  issue  Is  that  of  the  wage  guide- 
lines. We  are  supposed  to  be  acting  in  the 
public  Interest  If  we  keep  negotiated  wage 
gains  within  the  guidelines,  and  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest  if  we  exceed  them.  But 
Is  it  in  the  public  Interest,  given  our  free 
enterprise  economic  system,  for  labor  orga- 
nizations to  bow  their  heads  meekly  to  a 
decision  In  which  they  had  no  opportunity 
to  participate,  and  which  Is  dictated  unilater- 
ally by  an  agency  of  the  government?  No, 
not  of  the  whole  government,  but  only 
of  its  administrative  branch.  Much  the 
same  can  be  said  of  business  flrma  on  the 
question  of  price  decisions  that  are  made. 
Another  such  Issue  would  be  the  relation 
of  federal  manpower  policy  to  the  Institution 
of  craft  apprenticeship.  It  is  alleged  that 
apprenticeship.  In  Its  present  state,  cannot 
provide  the  skilled  craftsmen  needed  by 
American  Industry,  and  that  therefore  those 
who  sponsor  apprenticeship  should  permit 
and  even  encourage  the  establishment  of 
every  sort  of  less-than-apprentleeship  train- 
ing program.  To  do  so  Is  said  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest,  and  to  obstruct  the  new  de- 
velopment, so  It  is  argued,  can  proceed  only 
from  motives  of  selfishness. 

Our  argument  with  this  position  Is  that 
Ita  wisdom  does  not  equal  Its  sincerity.  It 
overlooks  the  truth  that  even  now  many  gain 
entrance  to  the  skilled  crafts  without  ap- 
prenticeship preparation,  and  that  some  of 
them  do  not  survive  very  long;  that  many  of 
those  who  leave  the  skilled  trades  were  not 
totally  without  training,  but  rather  did  have 
some  kind  of  vocational  school  or  technical 
Institute  training,  approximately  the  equiv- 
alent of  what  they  would  receive  under 
many  of  these  manpower  training  proposals. 
To  take  another  example,  the  racial  issue 
Is  Indeed  a  serious  national  Issue,  and  the 
achievement  of  full  racial  equality  and  racial 
Justice  would  be  a  precloua  national  asset. 
But  have  we  not  other  precious  national 
assets  which  need  not  be  torn  up  and  con- 
signed to  the  rubbish  heap  for  the  sake  of 
solving  this  one  problem  In  social  Juatlce? 
The  school  system  which  does  not  discrimi- 
nate on  racial  grounds  would  be  a  precious 


national  asset,  but  so — I  would  argue — Is 
the  neighborhood  school,  provided  It  Is  not 
used  as  a  cover-up  for  discrimination.  It  is 
gotxl  and  right  that  our  society  provide 
everyone  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  work 
at  the  occupation  of  his  choice,  but  so  is 
the  requirement  that  a  person  make  some 
effort  on  his  own  part  to  obtain  the  occupa- 
tion that  lie  chooses  to  follow. 

While  there  Is  a  selfishness  and  a  self- 
centeredness  that  Is  disruptive  of  the  com- 
munity, so  is  there  a  well-regulated  love  of 
ones  own  self  and  one's  own  group,  and  a 
socially  necessary  campaign  for  self-interest, 
both  personal  and  collective. 

Again.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Society  of  Washington,  D.C  ,  and  to 
everyone  here  present  who  has  played  a  part, 
large  or  small.  In  these  various  activities 
that  are  recorded  In  this  handsome  scroll 
you  have  presented  to  me,  and  that  was 
made  possible  by  my  activity  In  my  labor 
organization  that  I  love  so  dearly. 

This  scroll  will  occupy  a  place  of  honor  In 
my  office  and  be  a  constant  reminder  In  my 
remaimng  years  of  the  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement I  have  received  over  these  many 
years  from  my  fellow  Wlsconsinites. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hkndrickson.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  call  on  Honorable  John  P.  Henning, 
Undersecretary  of  Labor. 

Mr  Henning.  Mr  Chairman,  Friends:  I 
am  honored  to  be  here  in  Joining  in  this 
tribute  to  Pete  Schoemann. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  name  Wisconsin 
recalls  some  of  the  great  progressive  tradi- 
tions of  American  political  life.  In  fact.  I 
think  we  can  agree  that  In  the  years  between 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  the  First  World 
War.  Wisconsin  was  perhaps  the  most  en- 
lightened, the  most  active  of  all  the  states 
in  terms  of  social  legislation. 

Wisconsin  was  the  first  state  in  the  union 
to  acknowledge  the  coming  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  establish  those  Industrial 
laws  which  would  protect  the  worker  Eigalnst 
the  abuses  of  the  factory  system.  And  it  is 
only  proper  that  a  state  with  such  traditions 
should  honor  Pete  Schoemann. 

Pete  Is  President  of  one  of  the  greatest 
trade  unions  of  America.  In  fact,  by  family 
tradition  I  am  compelled  to  say  he  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  greatest  labor  union  in  this  na- 
tion. 

Pete.  I  would  meet  another  loyalty  test. 
I  must  say  that  you  head  the  second  most 
skilled  craft  in  America.  The  first,  of  course, 
being  the  lathers.  The  lathers  of  Los  An- 
geles and  Boston  where  Neil  Haggerty  worked 
his  trade. 

It  Is  a  great  tribute  that  Wisconsin  pro- 
vides to  Pete  Schoemann  today.  It  is  a 
magnificent  thing.  Pete  has  given  the  great 
years  of  his  adult  life,  the  great  productive 
years  of  his  life,  and  he  gives  them  still,  to 
the  national  Interest  and  ths  cause  of  the 
American  worker.  He  has  achieved  wonders 
for  the  people  he  represents  but  above  that 
he  represents  the  Indejiendence  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment Pete  Schoemann  and  men  like  him 
have  made  the  APTi-CIO  the  greatest  trade 
union  organization  in  the  history  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  Hkndrickson.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  call  upon  Congressman  John  A.  Rack 
for  a  presentation  to  our  distinguished  guest. 
Mr,  Race.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Honorable  Bishop,  Our  Honorable  Guest 
today.  My  Colleagues.  Members  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Society  and  Officers  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  different  union  organizations 
present. 

Pete.  It  Is  a  distinct  honor  to  be  with  you 
today  and  I  want  to  personally  congratulate 


you.  I  feel  very  akin  to  you.  I  happen  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Machinists  for 
the  past  25  years.  I  have  served  on  the  State 
Board  of  Adult  Education  of  Wisconsin  re- 
cently, and  I  see  our  background  Is  similar 
I  don't  think  I  will  ever  be  a  president  of 
an  International,  but  being  a  Member  of 
Congress  Is  another  honor.  I  hope  to  stay 
here  awhile. 

I  have  a  letter  here.  Pete,  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin Congressional  Delegation,  which  I  would 
like  to  read: 

"Mr.  Peteb  T.  Schoemann. 

"General    President,    United    M.<:.iociafion    o/ 

Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters,  Washington 

DC. 

"Dear  Peter:    The  Wisconsin  Congressional 

Delegation   wishes   to   take   this   f>ccaslon  to 

thank   you   for  the  honor  you  have   brought 

to  our  State,  the  Labor  Movement,  and  the 

Nation. 

■We  know  that  you  are  one  of  the  gre.it 
leaders  of  the  Labor  Movement.  We  also 
know  of  your  contribution  In  the  field  ol  , 
education,  both  academic  and  vocational 
For  eighteen  years  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation serving  under  Wisconsin  Governors  of 
three  different  political  parties. 

"You  believe  that  democracy  demands  wis- 
dom of  the  average  man.  Without  the  exer- 
cise of  wisdom,  free  institutions  and  personal 
liberty  are  Inevitably  Imperiled.  For  this, 
we  thank  you. 

"In  the  exercise  of  your  high  office,  you 
have  given  the  American  Trade  Union  Move- 
ment a  constant  and  faithful  example  of 
wisdom,  courage,  and  foresight.  You  have 
imparted  to  the  familiar  language — what  too 
many  have  come  to  treat  as  the  cliches  of 
Christianity — a  new  poignancy  and  vlbrance 
You  did  not  do  so  by  reciting  them,  but 
by  proving  that  It  is  poeslble  to  live  them. 

"Because  much  work  remains  to  be  done, 
we  hop>e  that  you  will  be  with  us  a  long  time 
The  people  of  the  Labor  Movement  need 
your  services,  the  young  people  of  America 
need  your  example  of  selfless  dedication,  and 
we  need  your  friendship  and  counsel.  We 
not  only  wish  you  success  in  your  approach- 
ing Convention,  we  predict  It. 

"With    kindest   personal    regards,    we   are 
"Sincerely  yours, 
"Senator     William     Pkoxmire.     Senator 
Gaylord   Nelson,   Congressman  Lynn 
K,  Stalbaum,  Congressman  Robert  W. 
Kastenmeier,     Congressman     Vkrnon 
W.   Thomson.   Congressman    CLtMENT 
J.    Zablocki,    Congressman    Henrt   S. 
Reuss,    Congressman    John    A.    Race, 
Congressman   Melvin    R.   Laird,   Con- 
gressman John  W.  Btrnes,  Congress- 
man Gx-enn  R,  Davis." 
And  also  last  but  not  least,  the  dean  of 
our  Congressional  Delegation,  "Congressman 

AlVIN    E.    O'KONSKl." 

Mr.  Schoemann.  Well,  this  Is  a  very  pleas- 
ant surprise.  I  am  deeply  moved  and  sin- 
cerely grateful  to  both  Senators  and  all  of 
the  Congressmen  from  my  home  St.ite  for 
the  kind  sentiments  and  good  wishes  ex- 
pressed In  this  letter. 

And  I  am  deeply  pleased  to  accept  It  from 
such  a  fine,  outstanding  young  Congress- 
man as  John  Race.  John  may  your  per- 
formance during  this  89th  Congress  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  successful  career 
here  In  Washington.     Thank  you  again. 

Mr.  Hendhickson.  We  have  men  from  alt 
walks  of  life  and  the  labor  movement  with 
us.  I  would  like  to  Introduce  a  Federal  Judge 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  State  So- 
ciety, Jim  Durfee. 

I  want  to  thank  Bob  Shafer.  Charlotte 
Norris.  Bob  McMlllen  of  the  United  Associa- 
tion who  Is  on  Pete  Schoemann's  staff.  Larry 
Gilbertson.  Past  President  and  Awards  Com- 
mittee Chairman  of  the  Society,  Dick  Nel.soa 


and  John  Loomls  of  the  committee,  as  well 
as  Carm  Dye  and  Sukey  Wray, 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  close  by  call- 
ing on  Bishop  Tanner  before  he  gives  hU 
benediction  to  t->ll  us  of  a  little  sidelight  on 
our  honored  guest. 

Bishop  Tannhi.  This  will  only  take  about 
a  minute  but  It  Is  a  story  thai  I  Lhluk  is 
important  to  illustrate  Petes  character. 


There  aren't  many  people  In  this  room  who 
were  adults  in  1932,  the  black,  desperate 
days  of  the  depression.  At  that  time  I  was 
in  youth  work  In  Milwaukee  and  we  w*re 
graduating  a  class  of  about  78  young  men 
from  law  school  who  could  pirobebly  earn 
$75  a  month  any  place  In  town.  Pete  gare 
them  a  talk  and  an  opportunity  which  I  re- 
gret to  say  they  didn't  take.  It  amounted  to 
this;  He  wanted  them  t-o  get  JobK  In  a  shop 


and  not  to  mention  they  ever  went  to  high 
fcchool,  and  above  all  that  they  were  grad- 
uated lawyers,  but  to  work  them.selves  up  to 
b«  ahop  stewards  and  after  that  Pete  would 

pull  them  up  in  the  labor  movement. 

I  have  never  forpotten  it  because  in  those 
days  a  union  wasn't  very  popular  and  unions 
needed  iiuelhgent  leadership.  And  Pete  had 
the  Intelli^enc*  to  ofler  it. 

< Benediction  _i . 


SENATE 

Fhiday,  Ji  i.y  ITt,  l'.<(>(» 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President   pro  tempore    'Mr.   Metcalfi. 

R<v.  Edward  B.  Lcx^ns,  minister, 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  ofTered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  of  mercy  and  low,  we  are 
deeply  disturbed  this  morning  as  we  come 
before  Thee  In  prayer.  Life  many  times 
shocks  us  because  of  the  actions  of 
man's  Inhumanity.  Iji  this  U.S.  Senate, 
ue  are  grateful  that  Uie  individual  citi- 
zen is  remembered  in  his  needs.  The 
Importance  of  the  one  person,  the  one 
opinion,  the  one  conviction,  the  one  vote, 
the  one  tragedy  that  affects  all  of  us 
makes  this  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  Uie  ptople  lasting 
and  strong. 

Today,  this  Nation,  O  God.  is  shocked 
by  the  murder,  by  a  deranged  person,  of 
eight  lovely  girls  training  to  be  nurses  in 
Chicago.  It  is  for  our  own  needed  dis- 
cernment that  we  recognize  the  e\il 
facing  mankind  on  every  hand.  'We  are 
a  part  of  this  evil  because  we  do  not 
sincerely  seek  a  spiritual,  moral,  and 
mental  development  of  our  people  to 
help  in  these  days  of  tensions,  despair, 
anxiety,  and  unrealistic  evaluations  of 
life.    Forgive  us  and  help  us,  O  God. 

■We  pray  Thy  strengthening  and  com- 
forting presence  upon  the  families  who 
are  numb  at  this  moment.  Only  the 
Most  High  can  bring  them  from  the 
depths  of  despair  and  mourning. 

Be  with  our  President,  this  governing 
body,  the  Nation,  and  the  individual  citi- 
zen that  all  may  contribute  to  the  .solu- 
tion and  prevention  of  personal  and 
world  tragedy.  Shape  us  Into  a  better 
nation,  a  peaceful  people,  and  a  world 
with  a  future.  Mold  us  and  make  us 
after  Thy  will,  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tliursday. 
July  14,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  13,  1966,  the  President  had 


approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  2960) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  maintain  parity  between 
miiitarj'  and  civilian  pay.  and  for  other 
purposes 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  ihc  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  wliich 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(For  nomination.s  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. J 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Baitlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  15750^  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 
The  bill  (HJl.  15750)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  3498.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out 
of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  In- 
vestment Dl.sputes  Between  States  and  Na- 
tloixals  of  Other  States,  signed  on  August  27, 
1966.  and  for  other  purposes  (Kept.  No.  1374)  ; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  enable 
th  ?  United  States  to  organize  and  hold  an 
International  Conference  on  'W'ater  for  Peace 
In  the  United  States  In  1967  and  authorize 
an  appropriation  therefor   (Rept    No.   1373). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment : 

HJl.  318  An  act  to  amend  section  4071 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  \Rept. 
No,  1375). 


EXECUTTVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Wlnthrop  Knowlton,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  F,  Protocol  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries. relat:ng  to  measures  cf  control,  and  the 
protocol  to  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  relating  to 
the  entry  into  force  of  proposals  adopted  by 
the  Commission  CEx.  Rept.  No.  7). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.   and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  ar^d  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  P.^STORE  i  by  request)  : 

S.  361'7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  o<  1954.  as  amended,  and  the  ELTIATOM 
Cooperation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended:  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Enerry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Pastore  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  he.iding  ( 

By  Mr   ROBERTSON: 

S.  3618  A  bill  to  make  certain  expenditures 
for  public  facilities  by  States  municipalities, 
or  other  local  public  bodies  rcore  fully  al- 
lowable as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes  o1^ 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  DOUGLAS: 

S  3619.  A  bill  v.-   amend  the  Tarifl  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  for  the  temporary  suspension 
cf  duty   on   certain   steel   cylindrical   tanks: 
t<j  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  MILLER 

S  3620,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Si^cial  Security 
Act  to  expedite  and  facilitate  adjustments  of 
payments  under  certain  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remark)?  of  Mr  UnxEU  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  apf>ear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    RANDOLPH 

Address  delivered  by  Vice  President  Hvm- 
PHHET  to  participants  in  the  Po'iirth  Annual 
National  Youth  Camp,  and  the  address  of 
the  President  at  the  commissioning  of  the 
new  research  ship,  the  Oceanograp'ier. 

Program.  leiidershlp  seminar  Initlatlru 
Citizen  Workshops  on  Clean  'Wat«r  for  Amer- 
ica,   welcoming    remarks    by    Reynolds    T. 
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Harnsberger,  president  of  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America:  explanation  of  workshops 
by  J.  W.  Penfold  conservation  director, 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America;  and  key- 
note address  by  s«?lf 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
be  limited  to  3  minutes  during  the  morn- 
ing hour,  which  I  understand  will  be 
concluded  at  12:15. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMITTEE       MEETINGS       DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  of  the  Committre 
on  Labor  ana  Public  Welfare,  be  pe  •- 
mitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
record  sliow  tiiat  an  objection  has  bcT-n 
lodged  with  the  minority  leadership  Oy 
a  member  of  the  minority.    I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  objection  is  noted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery,  of  the  same  conri- 
raittee,  be  peiinitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME  OF  ROLLA  JEWEL 
BEARING  PLANT.  AT  ROLLA,  N. 
DAK.,  TO  THE  WILLIAM  LANGER 
JEWEL  BEARING  PLANT— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
1372) 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  President,  I  report 
favorably  from  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  without  amend- 
ment, S.  3466,  a  bill  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Rolla  Jewel  Bearing  Plant 
at  Rolla,  N.  Dak.,  to  the  William  Langer 
Jewel  Bearing  Plant. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
YotTNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am  parti- 
ularly  happy  to  be  able  to  submit  the 
report  to  the  Senate  because  I  feel  that 
what  this  bill  proposes  is  only  just  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  a  famous  North 
Dakotan  who  u.sed  his  skills.  iJersuaslon. 
and  untiring  efforts  to  transform  an  area 
of  North  Dakota,  located  near  an  Indian 
reservation,  from  a  relatively  poverty 
stricken  area  to  one  where  people  have 
employment. 

Those  of  us  who  watched  the  project 
develop    remember    vividly    the    maiiy 


months  of  work  that  went  into  it.  Sen- 
ator Langer  was  in  the  forefront,  work- 
ing with  his  congressional  colleagues,  in 
arousing  interest,  clearing  plans,  smooth- 
ing out  details  which  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  jewel  bearing  plant. 

The  people  of  Rolla,  N.  Dak.,  and  the 
Indian  people  on  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Reservation  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  they  have  made  of  this  ven- 
ture. Their  work  and  management  also 
serve  as  a  monument  to  Senator  Bill 
Langer,  w'ho  made  a  dream  come  true 
in  his  hom.e  State. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  Bill 
Langer's  longtime  senatorial  colleague 
should  have  introduced  this  highly  ap- 
propriate resolution  since  Senator 
Milton  Young  was  most  helpful,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, in  securing  support  for  this  highly 
u.seful  project  at  Rolla.  N.  Dak. 

The  Rolla  project  was  one  of  the  first 
designed  especially  to  utilize  the  unique 
and  .specific  talents  and  aptitudes  of  our 
American  Indians  in  Industrial  produc- 
tion. It  has  been  a  great  success.  Since 
its  inception  many  other  Indian  reserva- 
tions have  become  the  host  to  Industrial 
activities  designed  to  utilize  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  our  Indian  friends.  Al- 
most invariably  the  results  have  far  ex- 
ceeded expectations.  The  Indians  have 
proved  to  be  faithful,  energetic,  loyal 
workers,  happy  for  the  opportunity  to 
earn  respectable  wages  close  to  home 
and  gratified  over  the  sharp  increase  in 
personal  income  provided  by  these  com- 
mercial jobs. 

In  South  Dakota,  we  have  a  rapidly 
growing  Increase  of  Interest  being  ex- 
pressed by  various  manufacturing  enter- 
prises in  America  over  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  Indian  laborers — both  men  and 
women — in  fabricating  plants  located  on 
or  near  the  reservation.  Among  the  en- 
terprises already  operating  in  areas 
where  they  have  access  to  a  dependable 
and  ample  supply  of  Indian  labor  which 
is  available  near  the  plant,  undisrupted 
by  labor  strife  or  strikes,  happy  and 
proud  to  find  at  long  last  steady  employ- 
ment at  respectable  wages  are  producers 
of  fishing  tackle,  lamunated  wood,  auto- 
mobile and  truck  mufflers,  bed  blankets, 
Indian  souvenirs,  sandals,  and  American 
built  toys.  Others  are  sure  to  follow  as 
they  learn  of  this  unique  and  mutually 
profitable  arrangement  for  locating 
fabricating  plants  in  low-cost-of-opera- 
tion  areas  where  taxes  and  living  costs 
are  low,  where  recreational  opportunities 
are  vast,  where  there  is  always  a  supply 
of  dependable  labor,  where  the  sky  is 
blue,  and  where  living  is  worthwhile. 

Yes,  Mr.  President.  Bill  Langer  set  In 
motion  quite  a  movement  in  America 
which  is  designed  to  expand  and  to  grow. 
It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  of  the  report  and 
a  copy  of  the  bill.  S.  3466.  be  pi-inted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar,  and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 


cerpts from  the  report,  and  the  bill  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  excerpts  from  the  report  are  as 
follows: 

pimposE 

The  purpose  of  tlie  bill  Is  to  cliange  the 
niimp  of  the  Rolla  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  at 
RciUa.  North  Dakota,  In  memory  of  the  late 
Senator  William  Langer  of  North  Dakota. 

BACKGROUND    INFORMATION 

The  following  letter  from  Senator  Milton 
R.  Young  of  North  Dakota  gives  the  back- 
ground Information  of  the  Rolla  Jewel  Bear- 
ing Plant  at  Rolla.  North  Dakota  and  ex- 
plains the  part  played  by  Senator  WUUam 
L:inKer  of  North  Dakota  In  having  this  plant 
r.ctabllshed : 

Hon.  John  L,  McClellan, 
ChaiTman.     Government     Operations     Com- 
mittee. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  As  you  know, 
I  have  pending  In  your  C<5mmlttee  im  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Senate  Bill  3466  which 
would  honor  our  late  colleatjue  Seiuitor  Wil- 
liam Langer  by  naming  the  Rolla  Jewel  Bear- 
ing Plant,  located  at  Rolla,  North  Dakota, 
the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant. 

This  Is  recognition  which  the  late  Senator 
Langer  richly  deserves  This  Jdvel  Bearing 
Plant,  which  is  our  only  domestic  source  of 
Jewel  bearings  for  our  defense  and  space  pro- 
grams, had  Its  Inception  in  the  late  1940s 
when  Mr.  John  Hart,  then  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  North  Dakota  Indian  Affairs  Cnm- 
ml.ssion,  came  to  Washington  to  enll.<.t  the 
late  Senator  Ijanger's  help  In  getting  son.c 
Indu.stry  to  locate  In  or  near  the  T\ir'.:e 
Mountain  Indian  Reservation  to  provide  bud- 
ly-needed  work  for  the  Indians,  Seniit.r 
Langer's  flrst  thought  was  one  of  some  l.'i- 
dustry  to  assemble  watches  or  other  slmll.ir 
Intricate  Instrumenta  widely  used  by  our 
Defense  Establishment.  He  had  In  mi;;d 
utilizing  the  Indians'  particular  aptitude  for 
native  handicraft  skills  In  the  delicate  work 
Involved  In  this  type  of  an  industry. 

Senator  Langer  very  effectively  fought  hf!p 
from  every  level  of  government  from  the- 
White  House  on  down.  Securing  this  f/icU- 
Ity  Involved  meetings  with  many  Import.iiit 
cabinet  officers  and  executive  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Commerce,  Uie 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Office  of  Defeii.^e 
Mobilization,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  National  Security  Council.  Senator 
Langer  very  effectively  coordinated  activities 
of  all  of  these  departments  and  agencies  In  an 
effort  to  establish  this  Important  Industrv 
To  him  must  go  the  credit  for  the  establLsh- 
ment  of  this  Industry.  Had  It  not  been  for 
his  determined,  effective,  and  untiring  elTorts 
there  never  would  have  been  a  Jewel  Bearin? 
Plant  at  Rolla  and,  very  likely,  there  would 
not  have  been  one  In  this  country, 

I  sincerely  hof>€  that  you  may  see  fit  to 
approve  this  bill  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Milton  R.  Younc. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 
S.  3466 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Jewel  Bearing  Plant  operated  and  maintained 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  at 
Rolla,  North  Dakota  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant, 
and  any  law,  regulation,  document,  or  record 
of  the  United  States  In  which  such  plant  is 
designated  or  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  re- 
fer to  such  plant  under  and  by  the  name  of 
the  WUUam  Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
ACT  OF  1954.  AND  EURATOM 
COOPERATION  ACT  OF   1958 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  I  am  today  introduc- 
im;  a  bill  incorporating  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  proix>sed  omnibus 
lopislation  for  1966.  Since  I  have  not 
had  time  to  study  the  proposal  as  closely 
a.-,  I  would  like.  I  am  introducing  the  bill 
by  request.  However,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee will  go  into  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
in  detail  when  hearings  are  held  on  the 
bill. 

The  proEKJsed  Icfrislation  is  int<-nded  to 
effect  two  substantive  changes  in  atomic 
energy  legislation.  First,  it  is  proposed 
to  delete  the  requirement  in  section  41b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  that 
the  President  make  an  annual  determi- 
nation of  the  quantities  of  special  nuclear 
material  to  be  produced  by  the  AEC  and 
the  amounts  to  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion domestically  and  abroad  pursuant 
to  sections  53  and  54  of  the  act. 

In  recommending  this  change,  the 
AEC  states  that  because  special  nuclear 
materials  and  the  source  material  from 
which  they  are  produced  are  no  longer 
.■icarce,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  or 
desirable  to  continue  to  burden  the  Chief 
Executive  with  the  annual  duty  of  mak- 
ing these  determinations.  The  Commis- 
.qon  also  notes  in  this  connection  that 
uith  the  repeal  of  these  determinations 
the  amount  of  special  nuclear  material  to 
be  produced  by  the  Commission  would 
continue  to  be  controlled  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  through 
the  normal  budgetary  proces.?. 

The  other  substantive  chanee  recom- 
mended by  the  AEC  would  amend  sec- 
lion  5  of  the  EURATOM  Cooperation  Act 
of  1958  to  permit  implementation  with 
respect  to  EURATOM  of  the  Commis- 
sion's authority,  provided  in  the  Private 
Ownership  of  Special  Nuclear  Materials 
Act  of  1964,  to  contract  for  toll  enrich- 
ment services.  Presently  the  EURATOM 
Cooperation  Act  provides  for  the  sale  or 
iease  of  specified  quantities  of  special 
nuclear  materials  to  the  Community,  and 
it  is  thought  that  these  terms  do  not  en- 
compass performance  of  toll  enrichment 
services.  The  AEC  contemplates  that 
toll  enrichment  will  be  sought  by  EUR- 
ATOM when  such  services  become  avail- 
able after  December  31.  1968. 

Tiie  AEC  proposal  also  calls  for  tech- 
nical amendments  to  section  223  and 
161n  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
to  correct  what  now  are  erroneous  ref- 
erences In  these  sections  to  other  sections 
of  the  act.  Previous  amendments  to  the 
referenced  sections  necessitate  these 
technical  amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3617)  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
the  EURATOM  Cooperation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pastore 
'by  request),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  TO  EXPEDITE  ADJUSTMENTS 
OF  PAYMENTS  UNDER  CERTAIN 
CONDITIONS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  RECop.n.  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t-em- 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  aiid  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3620)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  expedite  arid  facihtate 
adjustments  of  pa.vments  under  certain 
conditions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Miller, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3620 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  section 
204  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount  of 
payment  has  been  made  to  any  person  under 
this  title,  proper  adjustment  or  recovery  shall 
be  made,  under  regulations  prescribed  "by  the 
Secretary,  as  follows: 

"(1)  With  respect  to  payment  to  a  person 
of  more  than  the  correct  amount  the  Secre- 
tary shall  decrease  any  payment  under  this 
title  to  which  such  overpaid  person  is  en- 
titled, or  shall  require  such  overpaid  person 
or  his  estate  to  refund  the  amount  In  e.xcess 
of  the  correct  amount,  or  shall  decrease  any 
pajrment  under  this  title  payable  to  his  estate 
or  to  any  other  person  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  income  wlilch 
were  the  basis  of  the  payments  to  such  over- 
paid person,  or  shall  apply  any  combination 
of  the  foregoing. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  payment  to  a  per- 
son of  less  than  the  correct  amount,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payment  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  amount  due  such  underpaid  per- 
son, or.  if  such  person  dies  before  payments 
are  completed  or  before  negotiating  one  or 
more  checks  representing  correct  payments, 
disposition  of  the  amount  due  shall  be  made 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  such  order  of  priority  as  he  deter- 
mines Will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  In  any  ca.se  in  which  more  than  the 
correct  amount  of  payment  has  been  made, 
there  shall  be  no  adjustment  of  paj-ments 
to,  or  recovery  by  the  United  Stat«s  from, 
any  person  who  Is  wllliout  fault  if  such  ad- 
justment or  recovery  would  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  or  would  be  against  equity 
and  good  conscience. 

"(c)  No  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
shall  be  held  liable  for  any  amount  certified 
or  paid  by  him  to  any  person  where  the  ad- 
justment or  recovery  of  such  amount  Is 
waived  under  subsection  (b),  or  where  ad- 
justment under  subsection  (a)  Is  not  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  death  of  all  persons 
against  whose  benefits  deductions  are  au- 
thorized." 


S.  3584,  The  present  foreign  aid  bill 
has  two  separate  chapters,  one  dealing 
with  development  loans  and  the  other 
with  technical  assistance.  These  two 
chaptei's  limit  the  number  of  countries 
to  which  development  loaiis  can  be  made 
to  the  number  of  10  and  the  countries 
to  which  technical  aid  can  be  made  to 
the  number  of  40, 

My  amendments  would  allow,  when- 
ever the  President  so  determines  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest,  extending  the 
number  from  10  to  a  number  above  in 
the  case  of  development  loans,  and  to  a 
number  above  40  in  the  case  of  technical 
aid  assistance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received 
and  printed  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  FOREIGN 
AID  BILL 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    648    AND    649 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit two  amendments  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  the  foreign  aid  bill, 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SENATE 
SECTION.  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energj-,  I  wish  to 
give  notice  that  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  July  19.  1966.  at 
4  p.m.  in  the  Joint  Committees  open 
hearing  room  S-407  of  the  Capitol,  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Samuel  M. 
Nabrit,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the  re- 
mainer  of  the  term  expiring  June  30, 
1970.  The  Senate  section  of  the  Joint 
Committee  will  also  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Wilfrid  E.  Johnson,  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  June  30.  1967.  of  Johii 
G.  Palfrey.  Mr.  Palfrey  resigned  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  effective 
June  30,  1966. 

Without  objection  I  will  submit  for 
the  Record  the  biographical  summaries 
of  Dr.  Nabrit  and  Mr.  Johnson  that  ac- 
companied their  nominations. 

There    being    no   objection,    the   bio- 
graphical summaries  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Biographic  Data  of  Samvel  M  Nabrit 

Age  61  (Born  February  21,  1905  in  Macon. 
Georgia) . 

Home:  3806  Tlerwester  Street,  Houston, 
Texas. 

PRESENT   POSmON 

President.  Texas  Southern  UrUverslty. 

EDUCATION 

In  1925.  B  S..  Morehouse  College. 

In  1927,  MS.,  Brown  University. 

In  1932,  Ph  D.,  Brown  University. 

In  1944,  Post-doctoral  study,  Columbia 
University. 

In  1950,  Post-doctoral  study,  University  of 
Brussels. 

PREVIOUS    EXPERIENCE 

From  1925  to  1931,  Professor  of  Biology, 
Morehouse  1?olIege, 

From  1932  to  1955.  Professor  and  Chair- 
man. Department  ol  Biology,  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity. 

From  1947  to  1955,  Dean.  Graduate  School 
of  Art,s  and   Sciences.  Atlanta   University. 

In  1955,  President,  Texas  Southern  Uni- 
versity. 

Also  Ten  summers  at  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory,  Woods  Hole.  Massachusetts. 
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m  1945.  Science  Work  Shop,  Columbia 
University. 

In  1945.  President.  National  Institute  of 
Science. 

From  1948  to  1953.  CoordlnRtor,  Grants-ln- 
Aid  Program  far  Reeearcli.  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity Center.  Ciirnegle  Foundation. 

Prom  1951  to  1955,  Member,  Screening 
Conrmiittee,  Pord  Foundation  Fellowship 
ProRrfim. 

In  1954.  Consultant  to  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Prom  1956  to  1963,  MemlDer,  Natlonul 
Science  Bosu-d. 

From  1960  to  1961.  President.  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

In  1961.  Memher,  Fellovrshlp  Council.  Dan- 
forth  Foundation 

In  1981.  Member.  Bonrd  of  Directors.  Amer- 
ican Council  on  E<l\ication. 

In  1962.  Member,  Board  of  Dlrectora. 
Southern  EclU'-sUion  Foundation.  Author. 
numerous  articles. 

Biographic   Data    on    Wilfrid    E.   Joh.nson 

Born:    M.iy  24.  IJKI.'j,  ETngland. 

Present  Postlon  Recently  retired  as  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  General  Electric  Company.'; 
Haivford  Atomic  Products  Operation  at  Rich- 
I.ind.   Washington. 

Education-  I3*?0.  B,  S  In  Mochanlcn!  ?:ngl- 
neerintj.  Oregon  Stnte  Cullfge:  1939,  M.  E 
Professional  Desrrep.  Oregon  State  Co  lege; 
1959.  SCD.   Honorary.   Oregon   State   College 

Previous  ITxperience:  1930-36,  Design  Engi- 
neer— Household  Refrigerator.  General  Elet;- 
tric  Company,  1936—40.  Design  Engineer  — 
Commercial  Refrigeration,  General  Electric 
Company:  1940-44.  Section  Engineer — .Mr- 
craft  Supercharger,  General  E'.^ctrlc  Com- 
pany: 1944-45,  Engineer — .Aircraft  Gas  Tur- 
bine Department,  General  Electric  Company: 
1345—48.  Manager — Engineering  Air  Condi- 
tioning. Uepartment,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany; 1948  51.  Manager — Design  &  Construc- 
tion. Haiiford  Atomic  Products  Operation. 
Cieneral  Electric  Company;  1951-52,  Assist- 
ant General  Manager,  Hanfnrd  Atomic  Prod- 
ucts Operation.  General  Electric  Company: 
1952.  General  Manager.  Hanford  Atomic 
Products  Operation.  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR    OP    BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  12,  1966,  the  name  of  Mr. 
McGovERN  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  ■  S  3602  '  to  prohibit, 
without  the  cxpre.s.s  approval  of  Con- 
gress, any  construction  wliich  would  re- 
sult in  altering  the  proportions,  chanR- 
ing  the  size,  or  modifying  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Building  in  any  substantial  manner,  and 
to  establish  a  commission  to  study  the 
exi.sting  and  future  needs  of  the  Congres.s 
with  respect  to  such  building,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Yarborough  on  July  12.  1966. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Marjland  [Mr.  Ty- 
DINGS  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3181, 
relating  to  moving  expenses,  and  that  his 
name  be  included  In  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimoti.';  con.'sent  that  at  the  next 


printing  of  the  bill  the  names  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DoitglasI. 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon  1  be  added  as  cosp)onsors  of 
S.  3602.  a  bill  to  prohibit  construction 
which  would  modify  the  Capitol  Building 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  -so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3514,  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute 
in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RiBicorFl  be  added  a.s  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  i.s  so  or- 
dered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  E.  BELL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  a 
devoted  and  highly  able  public  servant 
will  leave  the  Government  very  shortly. 
I  refer  to  David  E.  Bell,  who  has  been 
outstanding  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
AID  program.  This  position  involved 
directing  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
challenging  organizations  within  the 
Government.  But  Mr.  Bell  met  the 
challenges,  performed  his  duties  with 
Rrcat  effectiveness,  and  I  wi.sh  to  extend 
to  liiin  sincere  gratitude  for  a  job  well 
done. 

David  Bell  has  been  a  credit  to  the 
\ariou.s  positions  in  which  he  has  served 
Yet.  I  can  well  understand  his  desire  to 
leave.  For  his  future  will  now  be 
secured  by  a  iwsition  which  perhaps  will 
be  more  lucrative  and  in  which  there 
undoubtedly  will  be  some  peace  and 
surcease.  All  of  this  he  has  earned  and 
richly  deserves. 

We  shall  nii-ss  him.  But  he  goes  with 
our  congratulations  and  best  wishes — 
and  even  more,  with  our  sincere  thanks. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
wholeheartedly  join  with  the  majority 
leader. 

David  Bell  is  a  great  American.  He  Is 
dedicated  to  his  country  and  to  the  cause 
of  pieace  with  justice.  His  tenure  has 
lasted  longer  than  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors.  In  a  preeminently  im- 
portant governmental  activity  he  has 
been  able  to  demonstrate  to  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  patience 
and  painstaking  devotion  to  the  public 
tnist.  why  as.slstance  by  this  Government 
is  necessai-y  to  nations  of  the  world  which 
are  free,  which  wish  to  remain  free,  and 
which  need  the  help  and  the  assistance 
of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Dave  Bell  now  goes  into  a  great  private 
responsibility.  He  will  be  associated 
with  an  eleemosynary  Institution  which 
bears  a  great  American  name,  and  will 
have    the    responsibility   of   helping   to 


guide  the  decisions  of  that  institution  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind.  As  he 
leaves  Government  and  as  he  enters  what 
I  know  will  be  a  splendid  career  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  the  distinguished  majoruy 
leader  voices  Uie  feelings  of  all  of  us.  I 
wish  particularly  to  add  my  hopes  thai 
this  fine  man.  this  fellow  California]!, 
will  someday  reenter  the  Federal  service, 
where  he  has  so  dlsUiiguished  himself  i;i 
the  past. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  associat-e  myself  with  my  col- 
leagues in  their  praise  of  David  Bell, 

As  manager  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  i:; 
the  Senate,  and  having  been  in  chai  f 
of  the  hearings  connected  witli  this  bili. 
it  has  been  my  happy  opportunity  to 
have  had  extensive  contact  with  Da'.  iJ 
Bell. 

I  daresay  that  I  have  never  met  a  n.au 
who  is  more  compassionate,  more  tal- 
ented, and  more  devoted  to  his  public 
tru.st  than  this  fine  gentleman. 

I  wish  him  well,  and  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  our  regrets  that 
we  have  lost  him  as  a  trusted  member 
of  the  executive  department.  But  we 
know  that  his  devotion  and  his  dedica- 
tion and  his  talents  will  continue  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  and  the  grandeur 
of  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
tiiank  both  of  my  colleagues  for  tlieii 
remarks,  and  agree  with  them  whole- 
heartedly. 

The  acting  minority  leader  has  said 
that  he  hopes  Mr.  Bell  will  return  to 
Government.  Others  have  similar  sen- 
timents. It  has  been  said  that  one  of 
the  newsmen,  on  learning  of  David  Bellv 
resignation,  expressed  the  same  hope, 
in  tliese  words: 

Dave  Bell  is  my  candidate  for  the  iie;t 
Secretary  of  State. 

Perhaps  someday  he  will  come  bark 
We  all  can  hope  so.  And  if  he  does,  he 
will  be  welcomed;  not  only  because  he  1.- 
an  outstanding  administrator,  but  be- 
cau.se  he  has  already  been  through  hi 
ordeal  of  fire.  And  his  initiation  v.a,^ 
with  one  of  the  most  controversial  apeii- 
cips.  Nevertheless,  he  has  done  a  good 
job  and  he  has  performed  it  under  the 
most  difficult  of  circumstances. 

As  a  further  accolade  to  this  able  ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Bell.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s 
coiLsent  to  have  printed  In  the  Recor.t 
an  article  entitled  '•Exit  Bell:  'Bu.shrd, 
Broke,  but  Not  Mad,"  "  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Friday. 
July  1.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ani.E   .Administrator — Exit  Bell;    "Bished. 
Broke.  bi'T  Not  Mad" 

Washington  —With  a  laugh,  he  told  a 
person.ll  friend,  "Iin  bushed.  I'm  broke,  but 
I  m  not  mad  at  anyone."  To  the  hust.  David 
E  Bell  was  the  rarest  character  in  the  high 
echetons  of  the  national  government  •  an 
able  admlnlstrmtor  who  was  always--  so  far 
as  one  could  see — poised  and  disarming,  croi- 
dld,  persuasive,  and  friendly. 

The  day  before  his  resignation  was  an- 
nounced, one  of  the  best-Informed  new.~mcn 


m  Washington  said,  "Dave  Bell  Is  my  candi- 
date for  the  next  secretary  of  state." 

But  he  Is  leaving  the  federal  government 
a:  the  end  of  July. 

His  quip  to  a  friend  explained  the  very 
jerious  reasons  why. 

First,  as  to  being  ■bushed";  Tlie  top  ad- 
ministrators all  have  man-brenking  respon- 
sibilities nowadays.  More.  Mr.  Bell  headed 
iuc  of  the  most  controversial  apencles  In 
V,':i.sliinKton.  the  Foreign  Aid  Administration. 
I;  t.ikes  a  brutal  hammering  from  opponents 
;:i  Congress  steadily,  all  during  the  year. 

But  on  top  of  that.  President  Johnson  is 
a  peculiarly  unrelenting  taskmaster.  He 
doe.sn't  have  the  humorous,  sporting  touch 
if  John  F,  Kennedy,  tossing  off  a  bad  break 
rr  a  blip  or  mistake  with  a  quip,  or  with 
uuuk  but  short-lived   irritation   and   anger. 

He  is  a  far  more  efTective  politician  than 
Mr  Kennedy  because  he  rides  administra- 
tors and  politicians  hard,  and  doesn't  forget 
(T  easily  forgive. 

He  also  stays  mostly  on  the  Job.  where 
Mr  Kennedy  often  took  o.T  for  his  country 
houses  and  rested,  and  let  the  whole  gov- 
frnmenl   relax. 

Second,  as  to  being  "broke":  Washington 
salaries  look  quite  good  these  days,  particu- 
larly on  the  higher  levels,  provided  the  stand- 
ard' of  comparison  is  that  of  the  campus 
niid  not  the  top  business  administrator.  The 
Citizen  with  modest  income  would  think  an 
;idminlstrator  like  Mr.  Bell  could  live  com- 
jortably. 

But  in  Washington  the  top  men  cannot 
s'.cld  a  certain  show  of  status.  This  is  a 
giernment,  after  all.  The  standard  of  house 
,ind  entertaining  required  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Bell  does  not  leave  cnovigh  for  his  personal 
snd  family  needs. 

Tins  Is  the  reality  for  most  of  the  best 
tiien  here  who  do  not  come  from  wealthy 
baclcgrounds — the  fact  that  lies  behind  the 
remark  that  Mr.  Bell  is  "broke." 

Many  of  them  have  to  leave,  not  Just  for 
;:incy  salaries  but  to  rescue  their  unbalanced 
personal  budgets. 

As  for  Mr.  Bell's  remarks  that  he  was  "not 
n-i.id  at  anyone."  this  is  the  measure  of  how 
ereatly  the  federal  government  needs  this 
sort  of  man.  There  are  not  many  of  them 
around.  Politicians  and  presidents  lean  on 
them. 

But  they  still  leave  because  they  have  to. 
Conditions  are  not  yet  right  to  induce  them 
to  stay. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  ixiint? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  suggest  that  there  is 
no  better  place  he  can  come,  if  he  re- 
fains  to  public  service,  than  tlie  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  where  I  believe  we 
need  him  sorely. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  us  not  get  Into 
iwlitics.  I  wish  to  .^ay  that  since  my 
friend  Dave  Bell  has  become  acclimatized 
to  the  East,  he  may  very  well  look  with 
favor  on  becoming  a  citizen  of  Provi- 
dence, so  that  the  hopes  for  him  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  might 
blossom. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Surely.  And  there  is 
r.othing  wrong  with  that — 15  or  20  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  about  our  very 
distinguished  citizen  and  friend,  David 
Bell. 

When  I  first  learned  of  his  resignation 
I  wrote  him  a  letter  expressing  sincere 
regret  that  he  had  left  Government  serv- 
ice   As  our  distinguished  majority  lead- 


er said,  he  has  gone  through  a  baptism 
of  fire.  I  can  assure  anj'one  who  goes 
through  the  hearings  which  we  conduct 
on  the  foreign  aid  program  in  the  Com- 
mittee oil  Foreign  Relations  that  that 
Is  a  proper  expression. 

Dave  Bell  not  only  conducted  himself 
in  a  gentlernanly  and  able  manner  but 
he  was  one  of  the  finest  administrators 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  that  we  ever 
had.    I  wish  him  well  in  his  new  work. 


THE   AIRLINES  STRIKE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  each 
day  passes  the  Impact  of  the  current 
strike  against  five  of  our  major  airlines 
becomes  greater.  Not  only  is  it  causing 
serious  disruption  in  the  transportation 
of  people  and  products  but  the  economic 
impact  is  of  a  tremendous  magnitude. 
In  my  own  area  TWA  employs  some 
8,600  people.  Of  this  number  5.700  are 
now  oir  the  payroll  because  of  the  strike. 
These  employees  represent  a  monthly 
payroll  of  over  $3.6  million.  The  prob- 
lem is  equally  serious  in  many  other  lo- 
calities. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
many  small  businessmen  are  beine  se- 
riously affected  by  lack  of  transjjortation 
for  their  products.  If  this  strike  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  much  longer  It  will 
truly  be  a  major  national  catastrophe. 
Not  only  are  we  depriving  150.000  pas- 
sengers daily  air  service  but  the  strike 
is  in  complete  disregard  for  the  public 
interest.  The  airlines  have  accepted  the 
recommendations  of  a  Presidential 
Emergency  Board  which  was  headed  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse! .  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  recommendations 
of  that  Emergency  Board  are  being  ig- 
nored as  a  framework  for  prompt  and 
equitable  settlement 

The  time  has  come  for  the  President 
to  use  the  persuasive  powers  of  his  office 
to  bring  an  end  to  this  disastrous  strike. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  print-ed  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  from  Jo.^eph  H.  McDowell, 
mayor  of  Kansas  City.  Kans.:  a  tele- 
gram from  Louis  P.  Abrams,  executive 
vice  president.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Greater  Kan.sas  City,  Mo.:  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Ji'ly  i2, 
1966.  entitled  "Strike  Against  the  Pub- 
lic"; an  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  July  13.  1966.  entitled  "Air- 
line Strike  Plagues  Many  Firms  as  Mail, 
Shipments,  Travel  Plans  Are  Thrown 
Off":  and  an  article  from  the  Daily 
News  of  Tuesday,  July  12.  1966.  under 
the  heading  "Capitol  Stuff,"  by  Jeri-y 
Greene,  which  deals  with  legislation  in- 
troduced by  our  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  in  regard  to 
the  present  airline  strike. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  telegrams 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Kansas  Crrv.  Kans., 

July  12,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Prank  Carlson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Please  contact  Joseph  Ramsey,  vice  presi- 
dent of  International  Association  of  Machin- 


ists and  the  five  airlines  urging  them  to  meet 
and  bargain  in  effort  to  stop  the  strike. 
Joseph  H.  McDowell, 

Mayor. 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 

July  12.1966. 

Tlie  Honorable  Frank  Carlson, 
U.S.  Senator.  State  of  Kansas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Greater  Kansas  City  business  community 
deeply  concerned  about  deleterious  impact 
on  area  economy  resulting  from  continuation 
of  airlines  strike. 

Urge  your  influence  and  assistance  in  what- 
ever manner  possible  to  bring  about  a  speedy 
termination  to  this  Increasingly  grave  situ- 
ation. 

Louis  P.  Abrams, 
Executive    Vice    President,    Chamber    of 
Commerce    of    Greater    Kansas    City. 
Mo. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  12.  19661 
Strike  Against  the  Public 

The  nation's  air  transportation  has  been 
crippled  by  a  new  manifestation  of  a  spread- 
ing mutation  In  traditional  labor  tactics. 
The  walkout  by  the  Machinists  union  is  not 
ordinary  economic  warfare  against  the  com- 
panies;  It  is  a  strike  against  the  public. 

The  union's  confidence  In  this  tactic  ex- 
plains its  refusal  to  budge  In  negotiations. 
The  companies  originally  offered  wage  boosts 
of  about  30  cents  an  hour,  while  the  union 
demanded  up  to  53  cents  over  a  three-year 
contract.  A  Presidential  emergency  board 
EViggested  48  cents  over  a  42-month  contract. 

The  airlines  accepted  this  proposal  as  a 
basis  for  negotiation,  but  the  union  struck. 
Even  so  stout  a  friend  of  organized  labor  as 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  an  emergency  board 
member,  denounces  the  union's  position  as 
"unconscionable." 

But  then,  why  should  the  union  grant  an 
inch  when  it  has  the  power  to  create  such 
great  mischief  at  so  little  cost  to  itself?  The 
strike  has  closed  down  about  60  Tr  of  the  na- 
tions  passenger  volume,  disrupting  plans  of 
some  150.000  travelers  every  day  Coming 
at  the  height  of  the  public's  traveling  season, 
the  result  is  tremendous  Inconvenience  and 
no  little  grief. 

Precisely  this  public  burden  is  the  unions 
Immediate  object.  If  there  is  any  doubt, 
consider  how  the  Machinists  and  their  allies 
have  thwarted  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  efforts 
to  ease  the  crush  on  travelers.  The  CAB 
authorized  airlines  to  exchange  equipment  to 
increase  service,  but  the  unions  on  non- 
struck  airlines  have  refused  to  service  addi- 
tional planes.  The  Machinists  said  they 
"question"  the  use  of  leased  eqtnpment  even 
1'  it  does  not  come  from  the  struck  airlines. 

The  Machinists  can  easily  see  that  creating 
a  public  crisis  has  been  immensely  profitable 
for  other  unions  In  the  past.  There  was  a 
time,  for  Instance,  when  every  emergency 
brought  Government  pressure  on  companies 
to  give  the  union  what  it  wanted. 

Today  the  unions  are  so  flushed  with  suc- 
cess that  they  often  demand  even  more  than 
the  Government  can  stomach,  but  the  upshot 
is  usually  the  same.  The  union  closes  its 
ears  to  public  cries  for  mercy.  The  com- 
panies, with  greater  consciences  and  greater 
contact  with  the  public,  are  forced  to  listen. 
The  result  almost  invariably  will  be  a  union 
victory. 

To  make  everything  even  more  unreason- 
able, the  motivation  behind  today's  typical 
.strike  Is  less  the  union  members'  economic 
needs  than  the  political  benefits  their  leaders 
find  Inherent  in  militancy. 

Airline  mechanics  now  make  up  to  $3.53 
an  hour.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  a  raise  of 
53   cents   Instead   of  48   cents  will   be  worth 
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their  own  Inconvenience  In  striking,  not  to 
mention  the  trouble  they  cause  others.  To 
offs^-t  organizing  pressure  from  an  Independ- 
ent union  and  the  Teamsters,  however,  the 
Machinists  chiefs  need  to  bring  home  a  settle- 
ment, certitted  as  fat  by  the  fact  that  It  took 
a  cri.sis  to  win  It 

Bloated  with  political  as  well  as  economic 
power,  numerous  unions  seem  to  feel  they 
have  nothing  to  !o,=-,e  In  ruisaultlng  the  public 
even  for  such  cavalier  reasons.  In  the  long 
run  such  Irre.sponsible  behavior,  as  the  rail- 
road tirenien  found  out.  invites  drastic  meas- 
ures like  compulsory  arbitration.  "Set.  in 
general,  the  solicitude  unions  receive  on 
Capitol  mil  and  In  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  makes  outbreak  of  arrogance 
eminently   predictable 

In  short  the  record  oi  union-managcment- 
government  relations  quite  naturally  tempts 
many  labor  leaders  to  conclude  that  they 
can  get  away  with  almost  anything.  Strikes 
against  the  public  will  continue  increasingly 
frequent  and  blatant' we  suspect,  until  that 
record  starts  to  show  that  even  labor  has  a 
need  for  restraint. 


I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  13    1966| 
Airline  Stroce  Pt..^ctrEs  M.^ny  Firms  as  M.mi., 

Shipments     TRAvrt    Pi  ans    Are    Thi  own 

Off 

Tlie  flve-day-old  airline  strike,  a  severe 
annoyance  to  vacation  travelers  ovtr  the 
weekend,  has  becjjme  a  major  wotkaday 
nuisance  for  many  of  the  nation's  businesses. 

Consider  the  difficulty  it  h;i3  caused  John 
L.  Daly,  manager  of  the  speaker-training 
service  of  Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories, 
Philadelphia.  StheduUd  to  address  a  semi- 
nar in  Spokane.  Wash  .  today.  Mr.  Daly  was 
forced  to  trek  by  train  and  plane  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York.  Toronto  and  Calgiuy. 
Alberta,  where  he  spent  the  night  This 
morning,  if  all  goes  well,  he  will  arrive  in 
Spokane. 

With  five  of  the  nations  major  airlines 
cliised  down,  Mr.  Daly's  circuitous  Odyssey 
Isn't  particularly  unusual.  Other  traveling 
executives  must  lake  similar  time-consuming 
detours  if  tliey  want  to  reach  distant  destina- 
tions, and  n»any  of  them  have  decided  It 
isn't  wor*h  the  trouble. 

widespread  imp.act 

The  sinke  is  hitting  business  In  a  multi- 
tude of  ways  Hotels,  resorts  and  travel 
agents  are  losing  peak  summer  trade.  Scat- 
tered lags  in  air  freight  have  caused  produc- 
tion delays  at  a  few  plants  that  receive  p.irt.'? 
by  air.  Lobsters  are  going  unsold  In  Maine. 
flowers  are  wilting  far  from  the  florist  shops 
they  can't  reach  and  thou.sands  of  market- 
able mice  are  stranded  in  Wilmington,  Mass. 

The  walkout  has  been  a  boon,  of  course, 
to  railroads,  bus  lines,  "air  taxis"  and  the 
airlines  that  weren't  struck,  but  the  blessing 
is  mixed.  These  carriers,  most  of  them  al- 
ready operatin?  at  peak  levels  when  the 
strike  begaii,  axe  straining  their  capacity  to 
take  up  the  slack  left  by  the  strike,  which 
affects  more  than  60';.  of  the  domestic  trunk 
airline  service. 

The  nation's  hotel  and  resort  operators 
were  among  the  first  to  feel  the  impact  of 
the  strike.  The  Florida  Hotel  Association 
figures  the  walkout  is  costing  the  greater 
Miami  area  $400,000  a  day  in  lost  tourist 
business.  New  York  City's  Visitors  and  Con- 
vention Center  puts  the  loss  to  the  city  at 
$500,000  a  day  and  an  official  adds  that  by 
Wednesday  the  tourist  business.  New  York 
City's  second -largest  Industry,  "will  really 
be  feeling  the  pinch  " 

The  Grand  Hotel  on  Mackinac  Island. 
Mich  .  had  vacancies  m  25  of  its  300  rooms 
Sunday  night  because  guests  failed  to  show 
up.  The  Sahara  Hotel  In  Las  Vegaa  says  Us 
occupancy  is  down  7  percent.     "There  have 


been  numerous  instances  of  guests  being 
forced  to  extend  their  stays,  but  it  hasn't 
offset  the  cancellations,"  an  offlciul  says. 
Cancellations  at  the  Pittsburgh  Hilton  are 
running  to  27r  of  total  re.servatlon.?.  com- 
pared with  5"v  normally,  and  the  hotel  is 
only  half-full. 

STRANDrO    SHRINERS 

In  San  Francisco,  some  lO.OOO  Shrlners 
still  are  stranded  from  last  week's  convention. 
but  "no-shows"  at  the  clty'.f  largest  hotels 
are  beginning  to  mount.  Holdover  guests 
offset  the  strike's  impact  in  many  places, 
but  they  al;;o  cm  c.iuse  problems,  says  Mel- 
vin  Allison,  e.xecuti-e  .isdistant  manager  of 
the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles.  He  spent 
yesterday  morning  trying  to  get  "a  185- 
pound,  84-yenr-old  woman  in  ostrich 
feathers"  back  to  her  home  in  London.  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  which  flew  the 
woman  to  Los  Angeles,  can  t  get  her  a  return 
flight  iuiul  after  July  22. 

Despite  delays  In  arrivals,  however,  most 
big  conventions  intend  to  go  ahead  as 
planned.  The  Chicago  convention  biireau  Is 
sticking  to  Its  Initial  estimate  of  65,000  con- 
ventioneers tills  week,  the  National  Hou.se- 
w.ires  Manufacturers  Association  reports  that 
30.000  visitors  registered  for  its  convention 
Monday;  and  the  remaining  20.000  that  had 
been  invited  were  expected  to  clieck  in 
yesterday 

Travel  agents  are  singing  the  blurs 
"We're  losing  at  least  30  percent  of  our  busi- 
ness each  day."'  moans  Marilyn  Bogart.  a 
partner  in  Chicago's  VIP  Travel  Agency. 
"If  the  strike  continues,  it  could  mean  a  50 
percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  people 
handled  through  this  agency,"  groans  G.  M. 
Balla.  vice  prei.sdent  of  Adams  Travel  Bu- 
reau, Inc  ,  in  Philadelphia.  A  tra'.el  agent 
at  Paul  Browne  Associates  in  San  Francisco 
adds.  "One  of  our  biggest  problems  is  getting 
in  touch  with  airlines  that  are  still  oper- 
ating We  were  on  the  hold  button  on  the 
telephone  for  two  hours  and  twelve  minutes 
at  Western  Airlines  Monday.  Just  trying  to 
call  in  for  reservations." 

"This  strike  couldn't  have  come  at  a  bet- 
ter time  for  us.  since  the  first  two  weeks  In 
July  are  normally  the  slowest  of  the  year," 
says  a  Bo.ston-b.ised  official  of  Flying  Tiger 
I,lne.  Inc  .  which  specializes  in  air  freight 
In  Los  Angeles,  the  line's  director  of  sales, 
Paul  J  Finazzo,  says  its  westbound  freight 
backlog  Is  about  500,000  pounds,  up  from 
the  50.000  to  100,000  pounds  normal  for  this 
time  of  year.  He  ^ays  Flying  Tiger  is  "run- 
ning the  pan's  off'  its  fleet,  but  adds  "Even 
it  the  strike  were  to  be  settled  today.  It 
would  be  a  minimum  of  a  week  before  air 
freight  traffic  movements  would  get  back 
on  schedule." 

PROBLEMS     IN     AIK     SHIPMENTS 

American  Airlines,  a  major  nonstruck  car- 
rier, also  is  carrying  freight,  and  In  some 
parus  of  the  country  air  freight  haulers  are 
sticking  fairly  close  to  schedules.  But  in 
others,  manufacturers  dependent  on  air 
shipments  are  running  into  problems  Am- 
pcx  Corp..  RedwcKxl  City,  Calif  .  says  instru- 
mentation-recorder parts  being  shipped  from 
Tenneseee  were  "bmnped  from  the  plane  by 
mall"  and  held  up  for  three  days,  delaying 
tlie  comp.iny's  production. 

In  Baltimore,  the  Martin  Co  division  of 
Martin  Marietta  Corp..  which  normally  ships 
about  5  percent  of  its  volume  by  mail,  says 
delays  are  running  a  half-day  to  a  day  on 
both,  inbound  and  outbound  shipments. 
Often  freight  has  to  be  routed  circuitously 
if  It  Is  to  arrive  at  all,  "Each  day  is  a  new 
problem,"  says  a  spokesman,  "and  the  paper- 
work is  building  up  tremendously  because  of 
extra  bills  of  lading  " 

"We're  using  special  delivery,  air  parcel 
post,  railway  express,  as  well  as  air  freight 
to  move  our  component  parts,  but  were  stltl 


experiencing  delays,"  says  a  spokesman  for 
Motorola,  Inc.,  Chicago.  "We  haven't  had 
to  shut  down  any  production  lines  yet.  but 
another  week  cjf  this  and  we  might  get  really 
bogged  down.'" 

I.OBSTKR     SHORTACR 

Sometimes  firms  will  go  to  extraordin.Try 
lengths  to  get  freight  through.  Says  a 
spokesman  for  Electronic  Specialty  Co.,  a  Los 
Angeles  electronics  maker:  "To  get  a  hfit 
order  to  New  York,  we  sent  a  shipment  of 
electronic  devices  along  as  excess  baggngo 
With  an  executive  who  had  space  on  a  New 
York  flight." 

Another  victim  of  the  strike  is  the  lobs'cr 
industry.  John  Hlner  of  Hlnes  &  Smart  u 
large  Boston-area  lobster  dealer,  says  the  a  r- 
line  walkout  is  costing  the  three  largest  Inh- 
ster  dealers  a  tntal  of  about  $1,000  to  »1  '.no 
dally  In  lost  shipments.  The  shortage  of  ]•<:!- 
sters  and  other  East  Coast  seafood  already  :> 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  restaurants  as  f.ir 
away  a;;  San  Francisco 

New  York's  big  wholesale  cut  flower  busi- 
ness also  has  been  hit  hard  by  the  s»nkt> 
Carl  Sauter  of  A.  Snuter  &  Co  says  flowe-> 
are  "lying  In  the  stin"  at  California  airport., 
because  there  aren't  any  planes  to  carry  thin 
He  adds  that  prices  on  many  Callfoni]  . 
flowers  already  have  risen  5  to  10  percent  A 
New  Orleans  florist  says  roses  shipped  by  .ur 
from  California  Thursday  didn't  arrive  un-i', 
Sunday.  After  such  a  delay,  "all  you  c.in  d  > 
is  throw  them  In  the  garbage  can."  he  com- 
plains. 

Charles  River  Mouse  Farm.  Wilmington 
Mass  .  also  Is  crippled"  by  the  strike,  accord- 
ing to  Henry  Foster,  president.  The  fanr. 
normally  ships  about  80.000  mice  and  rat  i 
week  to  research  laboratories  Currer.';.- 
about  half  the  livestock  Is  grounded,  but  ;» 
World  War  II  bomber  pilot  was  hired  to  f.'. 
a  specially  delicate  shipment  -20  crates  oi 
pregnant  mice  to  a  University  of  Plttsburi;ti 
lab. 

AI.TERNATI  TRAVTX   JAMMED 

Most  railroads,  bus  lines  and  air  charter 
services  report  they  are  Jammed  to  capacity 
In  New  York's  Pennsylvania  Station,  'li' 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  stationed  a  man  v-- 
terday  with  a  bullhorn  and  a  walkie-talk:'-  t  • 
direct  passengers  to  proper  ticket  wind  .vs 
Com[)any  planes  also  were  in  heavy  use,  tr.irt n 
control  officials  at  Chicago's  O'Hare  Intf-rii:i- 
tional  Airport  report  departures  of  comp  oir- 
owned  aircraft  were  running  three  time? 
higher  than  normal. 

Company  planes  couldn't  take  up  all  the 
slack,  however,  and  many  trips  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Ford  Motor  Co  .  for  examjiie  i, kI 
to  postpone  the  shooting  of  publicity  p.r- 
tures  of  its  1967  cars  becnuse  it  couldn  t  ef 
Its  photographers  from  Detroit  to  1  t 
Angeles. 

Instead  of  traveUng.  many  businessmen 
apparently  are  deciding  to  use  the  teleplmnc 
and  American  Telephone  &  Telegrapli  Co 
says  on  Friday  and  Monday,  the  first  "^'•' 
working  days  of  the  strike,  the  volume  rf 
long  distance  calls  was  10  to  15  percent 
above    normal. 

The  strike  also  is  hampering  the  collection 
of  checks  drawn  on  commercial  banks,  b  i'l 
the  slowdown  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  ba::k- 
ers.  Because  the  banks  are  given  credit  f^r 
the  uncollected  checks  In  computing  their  re- 
serve requirements,  the  lncrea.se  In  the 
"float" — or  total  of  checks  In  the  proce.s,^  <>'■ 
being  collected— promised  to  boast  at  lefisf 
temporarily  the  amount  of  cash  they  have 
available  for  lending. 

[From  the  Dally  News,  July  12,  1960] 

How  About  Those  National  Strikk  Curbs 

Now? 

(By  Jerry  Greene) 

Washingtok.  July  11— President  Johnson 

arrived  back  In  the  capital  this  afternoon 
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from  his  Texas  vacation  to  learn  that  Sen. 
Frank  Lausche  (D-Ohio)  had  Just  relieved 
him  of  an  onerous  burden. 

Lausche  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
wliich  kept  the  promise  Johnson  made  six 
months  ago  to  do  something  about  solving 
the  problem  of  crippling  nationwide  strikes 

No  doubt  the  President  had  intended  lo 
take  such  steps  when  he  figured  the  timing 
was  right,  or  the  polls  indicated  that  such 
a  move  was  In  order. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  last 
January.  Johnson  declared:  "I  also  Intend 
to  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  measures 
which,  without  Improperly  invading  state 
and  local  authority,  will  enable  us  to  deal 
elfectively  with  strikes  which  threaten  Ir- 
ri-parable  damage   to  the   national   interest." 

The  New  York  City  transit  paralysis  obvi- 
ously prompted  that  pledge,  which  seems  to 
have  been  shelved  after  the  subways  began 
to  run  again.  But  Lauschk  hadn't  forgotten 
the  New  York  debacle,  as  l^e  reminded  the 
Senate  today.  And  now  with  the  nation 
facing  serious  economic  impairment  from 
the  airlines  strike,  the  Olilo  Senator  felt  the 
tune  had  come  for  action, 

Lausche  said  the  nation  "cannot  suffer 
any  longer  the  stopp.age  of  the  transporta- 
tion Industry"  and  offered  a  bill  to  create 
■A  Presidential  board  with  authority  to  make 
"A  final  ruling"  In  all  transport:itloii  strikes. 

Significantly,  the  Senator  moved  only  a 
ffW  days  after  the  Teamsters'  Union  national 
convention  voted  Jimmy  HofTa  full  author- 
ity to  call  nationwide  strikes  against  the 
trucking  Industry. 

Any  pretense  liiat  the  airlines  strike  does 
not  involve  the  national  Interest  would  be 
ridiculous.  Apart  from  all  other  considera- 
tions, the  movement  of  troops  in  the  Viet 
.Vam  war  planning  is  directly  affected. 

The  Continental  Air  Command  has  had  to 
institute  an  emergency  airlift  to  carry  sol- 
diers returning  from  or  en  route  to  South 
Viet  Nam  and  to  facilitate  other  military 
operations. 

The  Lausche  bill,  of  course,  stands  no 
chance  of  getting  even  perfunctory  consider- 
ation by  a  committee  unless  it  is  given  a 
strong  push  by  tlie  Democratic  leaderslilp. 
This  isn't  likely  witliout  a  call  for  action 
from  the  White  House. 

But  with  this  bill  already  introduced,  right 
in  line  with  his  state  of  the  Union  pledge, 
Johnson  has  a  ready  made  opportunity,  to 
step  in,  embrace  the  mca,surc  as  his  own 
and  throw  his  full  weight  behind  It.  The 
urgencies  brought  forward  by  the  airlines 
t:rike  would  thus  serve  as  an  excellent  spring- 
board. Most  of  the  promised  CJreat  Society 
legislation  of  this  year  Is  still  pending  in 
Congress  and  transportation  could  easily  be 
piven  a  priority  position.  And  the  implied 
H'lSa  threat  could  be  disposed  of  before  it 
became  a  crisis. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  mount- 
Inir  economic  lo.s.ses  and  hardship  sufleied 
by  American  travelers,  ■workers,  and  bu.si- 
licsses,  as  a  result  of  the  prolonaied  air- 
line mechanics  sti-ike,  compels  me  once 
afiain  to  renew  my  plea  to  the  President 
to  intervene  personally. 

The  President  did  not  hesitate  to  move 
ia  last  fall  to  avert  a  threatened  steel 
Mrike.  After  calling  the  union  and  in- 
d'astiT  representatives  to  talks  in  the  E.x- 
eculive  Office  of  the  President,  Mr.  John- 
son registered  his  determination  that  a 
strike  must  be  avoided  by  personally 
looking  in  on  the  negotiations  from  time 
to  lime. 

In  this  case.  Instead  of  moving  in  to 
prevent  a  strike,  the  President  permitted 


the  strike  to  go  into  effect  and  he  has  so 
far  failed  to  intervene  personally. 

So  the  strike  has  continued  day  after 
day  until  now  the  airline  shutdo'wn  is 
more  than  1  week  old. 

The  press  has  reported  the  mounting 
toll  of  economic  losses  not  only  to  airline 
mechanics  and  the  airlines  but  also  to 
other  employees  and  other  indu.'-tries. 
The  ripple  of  economic  damace  and  per- 
sonal hardship  is  ever  widening — and 
still  the  White  House  maintains  its 
hands-off  policy. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  people  of 
Amenca  that  this  administration  has  just 
moved  in  to  roll  back  the  price  of  molyb- 
dentim.  Previously,  this  administration 
has  intervened  at  the  verj'  highest  level — 
the  White  Hou.'=;c — to  roll  back  aluminum 
prices  and  steel  prices,  wiien  increases 
had  been  announced. 

There  wore  many  reasons  for  such 
high-level  intervention — including  the 
desire  to  hold  prices  within  the  admin- 
istration's wage-price  guidelines  and  so 
help  to  hold  down  the  mounting  cost  of 
living.  Another  i-eason  was  to  prevent  a 
setback  m  the  Nations  economic  progress 
and  to  prevent  unemployment. 

All  of  these  objectives  are  present  in 
the  current  airline  strike  dispute. 

Why.  then.  I  ask  has  the  White  Hou.se 
failed  to  exert  evei'y  effort  to  settle  the 
strike. 

With  each  pas.sing  day  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  the  airline  strike  becomes  more 
heavily  felt  in  Hawaii,  where  tourism  is 
our  second  major  indu.str>'  and  where  the 
vast  majority  of  tourists  come  by  air. 

Pan  American  .Airlines,  the  only  do- 
mestic scheduled  airline  still  operating 
to  serve  Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  mainland. 
is  striving  valiantly  to  accommodate 
stranded  tourists  and  persons  who  must 
tiavel  on  business  or  family  matters. 
But  obviously  Pan  American  cannot 
overnight  take  cai'e  of  the  thousands  of 
passengers  formerly  carried  by  the  other 
two  major  airlines  serving  Hawaii  and 
the   mainland,  who  are  now  grounded 

Two  days  aeo  I  reported  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  estimate 
that  the  tourist  industry  in  Hawaii  loses 
$2,225,000  each  week  the  strike  contin- 
ues. Based  on  this,  the  State  of  Hawaii 
could  lose  about  $2  million  in  secondar>' 
earnings  and  about  $200,000  in  taxes, 
according  to  estimates  of  informed  ob- 
servers. 

The  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  estimates 
that  my  State  is  losing  between  1.200  and 
1  400  visitors  a  day  because  of  the  air- 
line stnke.  The  average  visitor  stays 
about  2  weeks  and  spends  about  $450  in 
the  Islands. 

Occupancy  rates  in  hotels  on  one  of 
our  neighbor  islands,  Kauai,  have 
dropped  anywhere  from  7  to  20  percent. 
Continuation  of  the  strike  impedes 
Kauai's  strenuous  efforts  to  build  up  its 
tourist  industry,  .so  desperately  needed 
to  create  jobs  for  the  people  of  Kauai 
and  the  economy  of  the  Island. 

All  our  major  neighbor  islands  are 
suffering  the  backlash  of  this  stnke. 
which  is  curtailing  tourism  in  Ha',^aii  at 
the    very    peak    of    our    tourist    season. 


Many  people  depend  on  Income  from 
the  peak  periods  to  tide  them  over  dur- 
ing slack  periods. 

T\io  chaiiman  of  the  county  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Shunichi  Kimura.  has  advised  me 
that  the  removal  of  some  34  .scheduled 
flights  daily  to  Hawaii  ■*ill  have  a  pro- 
gressively deteriorating  effect  on  our 
economy  which  is  so  closely  geared  to 
the  visitor  industrj'. 

Furthermore,  he  says: 

Our  particular  Island  of  Hawaii  suffers 
in  the  matter  of  air  agricultural  export  as 
well.  Prolongation  of  the  strike  therefore 
hurts  us  badly  in  our  two  principal  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  Sidney  Kusumoto.  President  of  the 
Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  wired 
me  asking  immediate  solution  to  the  air- 
line strike  "to  avoid  hampering  of  econ- 
omy." 

Some  shops  in  Waikiki  report  a  "dras- 
tic decrease"  in  business.  One  of  Ha- 
waii's leading  department  stores.  Liberty 
House,  advised  me  the  stiike  'is  affecting 
our  tourist  business  movement  of  fashion 
merchandise  from  the  mainland  to  the 
islands"  and  is  also  "afTecting  oui-  Hawaii 
customers  ability  to  mail  merchandise 
to  the  mainland  and  movement  of  our 
personnel  to  mainland  markets." 

One  of  our  inter-island  airlines.  Aloha 
Airlines,  informed  me  the  impact  of  the 
stnke  has  been  "already  felt"  and  if 
the  strike  continues  it  "will  seinously  af- 
fect tourist  industry  and  island  econ- 
omy." 

The  Royal  Hawaiian  Division  of  Castle 
&  Cooke  reports  the  airline  strike  is 
"causing  great  distress."' 

One  tour  seiwice  ad\ised  me  it  had  just 
canceled  reservations  for  115  people  who 
are  unable  to  come  to  Hawaii  because 
of  the  strike. 

Another  tour  group  asked  for  help  in 
expediting  a  settlement,  stating  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  "lax  in  allowing 
the  situation  to  last  this  long."  I  cer- 
tainly agree. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  continue  the  sad 
recital  of  adversities  occa.sioned  by  the 
airline  .'^Irike.  but  I  will  instead  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
ReVord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  wires  and  correspondence  I  have 
received  on  the  strike,  together  with  per- 
tinent news  stories  on  Hawaii's  plight. 
'—There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grahis  and  correspondence  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
San  Francisco.  Calif  , 

July  13.  1966. 
The  Honorable  Hiram  Pong, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasliington,  D.C.: 

Present  airline  strike  causing  great  dis- 
tress to  Royal  Hawaiian  Division  of  Castle  & 
Cooke.  Respectfully  urge  your  good  efforts 
t>e  directed  toward  rapid  settlement, 

PRED  SIMPICH. 

Honolulu,  Hawau, 

July  14.  1966. 
Senator  Hiram  H.  Fong, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

On  behalf  of  Hawaii  economy  please  assist 
in    expediting    settlement   oX    alrUne    strike. 
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Peel  administration  lax  In  allowing  situation 
to  last  this  long 

E   Prkston  Chapin.  Jr.. 
President.  Adventure   Tour  Travel 
Service. 

Hn,o,  Hawaii,  July  14.  1986. 
Senator  Hixam  Pong, 
U.S   Senate,  Wa.ihington,  DC: 

Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  requests 
Immediate  solution  to  airline  strike  to  avoid 
hampering  of  economy. 

SiONir  H  KusuMOTO. 

President 

Senator  Hiram  Fong, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

This  agency  has  Just  cancelled  re.serva- 
tlons  for  115  people  unable  to  come  to  Ha- 
waii due  to  current  airline  strike.  Urgent- 
ly request  your  Intervention  In  order  to  avoid 
continued  loss  of  revenue  to  Hawaiian 
economy. 

Pageant  Tours. 
Gebry  Jordan 

HoNOLri.f.  Hawah.  Jiily  15.  t9r,<t 
Senator  Hiram  Fong. 
V  S   Senate  Office  Building. 
Waihington.  U  C  : 

Existing  airline  strike  Is  having  damat^niK 
effect  on  tourist  business  large  and  siaall 
operators.  If  allowed  to  continue  will  cp'ate 
a  disastrous  economic  hardship  on  all.  Your 
continued  efforts  are  Imperative. 

National  Car  Rent;,i., 
DuANE  T.  Probst. 
Executive  Vice  President 

HONOLtTLU.  HAWAH. 

July  14   1966 
Senator  Hiram  Fong. 
Sew  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Vi'affhington.  D  C  ■ 

Appreciate  your  efforts  In  connection  with 
current  airline  strike  Urge  your  continued 
efforts  to  bring  Immediate  settlement  If 
strike  continues  will  seriously  affect  loiirlst 
Indvistry  and  Island  economy.  Adverse  im- 
pact already  felt  by  Aloha. 

Char  ALOHAwAti 

Honolulu,  Hawah. 

July  14.  1966 
Hiram  Fong  . 
Senate, 
Washington.  D  C  : 

Surely  there  Is  something  you  can  do  to 
expedite  an  eaxly  settlement  of  airlines 
strike.  We  find  It  alTectlng  our  tourist  busi- 
ness; movement  of  fashion  merchandise  from 
the  mainland  to  the  Islands;  also  affecting 
our  Hawaii  cusu^mers  ability  to  mall  mer- 
chandise to  the  mainland  and  movement  of 
our  personnel  to  mainland  markets  has  been 
curtailed  Will  appreciate  anything  you  can 
do. 

E   A   Atterbury. 
General  Manager.  Liberty  Hoii.'<e. 

County  of  Hawaii, 
HilO.  Hau-aii  July  11.  1966 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
U  S    Senator. 

New  U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Wa.thington.  DC. 

Dear  Hiram:  I  aiin  well  aware  of  your  in- 
terest and  concern  In  the  matter  of  the  air- 
line mechanics  .strike  now  In  progress.  TlUs 
Strike  has  removed  some  34  scheduled  flights 
daily  to  Hawaii  and  will  have  a  progressively 
deteriorating  effect  on  our  economy  which  Is 
so  closely  geared  to  the  visitor  IndustiT. 

Our  particular  Island  of  Hawaii  suffers  In 
the  matter  of  air  agricultural  export  as  well. 
Proloni^atlon  of  the  strike  therefore  hurta  us 
badly  in  our  two  principal  industries. 


I  know  that  you  will  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  assist  In  bringing  about  an  early 
strike  settlement  Please  use  this  message  a.s 
you  see  fit  to  convey  our  expression  of  con- 
cern and  dismay  to  all  Interested  parties 
Yours  very  truly, 

Shinichi  Kimtra, 
Chairman  and  Exeruttre  Officer 

I  Pr^mi  the  HonoUilu  Star-Bulletin 
July  12,  19661 

TiTRisT  Arrivals  Slowed  by  Strikk 

The  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  estimated  tn- 
day  that  the  State  is  losing  between  1.200  and 
1,400  visitors  a  day  because  of  the  airline 
strike. 

The  average  visitor  stays  two  weeks  and 
spends  about  $450  in  the  Islands 

•We're  beginning  to  feel  this  effect  right 
now.  ■  said  Robert  C  Allen.  H  V  B  executive 
vice-president, 

Hawaii  has  not  yet  lost  a  sizable  number  of 
convention  groups,  other  H,V,B,  sources  said. 

About  1.100  Shrlners  in  five  post-conven- 
tion tour  groups  came  here  from  California 
About  1.500  were  expected. 

But  only  40  of  an  expected  150  visitors  m  a 
United  States  Conference  of  Glaziers  and 
Cila.ssblowers  Tour  Group  arrived. 

Millions  In  losses  to  Hawaii  could  come 
from  the  strike,  economists  Indicated. 

'Hie  State  could  lose  about  (2  million  in 
secondary  earnings  and  about  $200.0t)0  in 
taxes.  If  the  H.V  B  s  estimate  of  a  92^  mil- 
lion weekly  loss  of  visitor  Industry  earnings 
is  correct. 

Nora  Kirkpatrlck  economist  for  the  First 
Nailonal  Bank,  said  that  secondary  dollar 
turnover  from  visitor  money  would  nearly 
equal  the  amount  visitors  spend  In  the 
Islands. 

She  said  that  the  state  normally  would  de- 
rive taxes  of  about  10  percent  on  the  money. 

I  From    the  Honolulu   Star   Bulletin,   July    12, 
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Stork.s   Feel   Strike   Pinch 

Island  shope  and  Inter-Island  tour  servicer 
rei)ortcd  the  first  ill  effects  yesterday  of  the 
airline  strike,  but  most  hotels  remained 
nearly  tilled  and  businessmen  generally  said 
that  It  w;iK  tAX)  early  to  determine  any  strike 
effects 

Doyle  C,  .Alexander,  of  the  Honolulu 
Charnber  of  Commerce,  said  Waiklki  store 
owners  reported  conditions  ranging  from  a 
■  drastic    decresise"    to   "not    too    bad  " 

■Tlie  shops  are  being  hurt  because  the 
visitors  that  are  here  already  have  done  their 
shopping,"  Alexander  .said. 

Inter-Island  Tours  and  Island  Holidays 
tours  services  both  reported  cancellations, 
but  said  that  they  would  not  feel  the  full 
effect  of  the  strike  until  the  end  of  the 
week 

Meanwhile,  Pan  American  Airways'  stand- 
by space  decreased,  but  a  spokesman  said  the 
real  pinch  would  not  be  felt  until  the  week- 
end 

"If  this  strike  goes  on  through  the  week, 
we're  really  going  to  have  a  problem,  "  he 
said 

•United  Air  Lines  flights  for  this  weekend 
were  booked  full,  and  so  basically  were  ours   " 

Pan  American  announced  this  morning 
that  all  regular  flights  to  the  West  Coast  are 
booked  solidly  but  that  an  extra  plane  would 
be  added  to  today>  schedule. 

Leaving  at  5  p.m  ,  the  plane  wdll  carry  161 
pa.ssengers  The  Pan  American  spokesman 
said  that  about  200  persons  were  on  standby 
this  morning  at  the  airport. 

Pan  American  planes  arriving  from  the 
West  Coast  have  as  many  as  10  empty  seat«, 
an  unusually  large  number  for  this  time  of 
year 


.^irllne-rel.ited  businesses  reported  rr'durn<i 
volume   yesterday   because  of  the  strike 

SpencecUff  Corporation,  which  enters  meals 
fur  son\e  airlines,  reported  that  It  Is  prepanne 
alM)Ut   1.800  fewer  meals  each  week 

Air  New  Zealand  has  stopped  flying  beyoiil 
H  iwall  to  Los  Angeles  because  of  the  strtkf 

Flower  lei  sellers  at  Honolulu  Airport  iiK- 
have  fell  the  pinch  of  the  strike  as  pajsenger' 
worried  more  about  getting  aboard  a  pl.u> 
than  about  flowers 

Martina  Makallno,  past  president  of  tt,f- 
Hawaii  Flower  Lei  Sellers  Association,  Sina 
vendors  have  cut  back  on  the  number  oi 
flowers  they  buy 

.She  said  some  of  the  airport  lei  stands  nre 
having  difficulty  earning  enough  to  pay  f.r 
their  flowers. 

Northwest  Airlines  has  laid  off  11  reser-.  ■- 
tion  and  transportation  agents,  according  •  . 
the  airline's  Hawaii  sales  manager  Herbert  H 
Churchill. 

But  United  has  not  laid  off  anyone  yet.  and 
Quanta.s.  which  handles  nuilnlenance  f'  r 
Northwest,  has  not  trimmed  Its  staff. 

"It  has  not  affected  us  at  all.  and  unle.-s  ,'. 
goes  on  indefinitely,  we  wouldn't  expect  :• 
to,"  said  Hartley  E.  Shannon,  engineer!:..: 
manager    for    Quantas. 

TICKFT     SALES 

E\en  the  struck  airlines  continued  to  i- 
soine  business,  A  United  spokesman  siiid  '.:,•' 
airline's  downtown  ticket  office  sales  had  (ir- 
creased  only  23  percent,  though  Walk.k: 
ticket  sales  were  off  62  5  percent  The  cn:;.. 
p.iny  sold  $7,000  In  tickets  Friday,  the  c!.,y 
the  strike  began 

Northwest  also  has  kept  Its  ticket  otfi-c 
open.  Churchill  said  the  airlines  real  prob- 
lem is  in  dealing  with  week-end  tour  group- 

The  board  has  been  flooded  with  calls  fr  ;;; 
worried  travelers  A  reservation  agent  ri- 
ported  that  some  5,000  calls  came  In  on  F.-:- 
day  Calls  have  continued  at  twice  t!.e 
normal   rate   since   the  strike   began 

Pan  American  has  urged  would-be  p:  ■ 
sengers  to  check  at  a  special  standby  desk  •.: 
the  alrpf)rt. 

Both  the  strike-grounded  airlines  h.r.e 
been  shifting  freight  to  Pan  American  .md 
other  carriers  Unlt«d  said  Its  freight  lo;id 
for  the  week  preceding  the  strike  total'?d 
42.000  pounds 

Northwest  Airlines  shifted  10.000  pound-  .' 
freight  to  Pan  American. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  July  12,  1966| 

KAt'Ai    Hotels    Beginning    To    Feix    Strike 

Pinch 

LiHtE — The  airline  strike  Is  beginning  to 
affect  Kauai  hotels,  with  occupancy  drop.'i 
ranging  between  7  and  20  per  cent 

Canceled  tour  groups  appear  to  be  tlie 
major  cau.se  of  the  empty  hotel  rooms. 

Glenn  Lovejoy,  rruinager  of  the  Kauai  Surf, 
the  Neighbor  Islands'  largest  hotel,  s;iicl, 
■We're  beginning  to  show  space,  which  nor- 
mally Is  rare  at   this  time  of  year. 

"Instead  of  the  expected  97  per  cent,  we're 
running  about  90  per  cent,  and  It  will  t'f 
worse  as  the  strike  gets  longer. 

"The  first  class  rooms  appear  to  be  tl.e 
most    seriously    affected." 

A  more  marked  drop  was  reported  by  '! '' 
Prince  Kuhlo  Hotel  at  Polpu.  Manager  B  b 
Lloyd  estimated  the  re.-yDrt  Is  running  about 
20  per  cent  below  normal 

Hardest  hit  were  tour  groups  that  came 
In  over  the  weekend.  Because  of  the  strike, 
they  had  to  be  split  Into  two  groups,  with 
some  arriving  Saturday  and  the  remainder 
Sunday. 

"As  a  result,  we  had  plenty  of  empty 
rooms  Saturday  night,"  Lloyd  said.  "And 
we've  had  one  entire  tour  cancel  next  week- 
end." 


Most  of  the  small  hotels  and  motets  were 
not  hit  as  bard  because  Uiey  generally  cater 
to  Honolulu  businessmen  and  visitors  rather 
than  Malnlanders. 

Hanalel  Plantation  manager  Barry  Yap 
s.Tid.  "It  hasn't  hit  us  yet.  because  we  usually 
don  t  feel  things  until  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  Honolulu." 

Lloyd  was  about  the  only  one  who  saw  a 
brlpht  spot  In  the  strike. 

"We  use  a  lot  of  college  students  as  work- 
ers m  the  hotel,  and  as  a  rule  they  all  quit 
right  after  the  fourth  of  July 

"Their  leaving  this  year  coincided  with  the 
strike,  so  we've  got  a  little  breathing  space 
to  fliid  new  employes." 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
President  Johnson  may  learn  of  the  Mt- 
uation  in  Hawaii,  I  am  sending  him 
copies  of  these  documents  by  special 
messenger  today. 

I  conclude  by  once  again  urging  Pres- 
ident Johnson  to  forgo  his  hands-off 
policy  and  instead  take  a  direct  hand 
Immediately  in  settling  the  airline 
mechanics  strike.  Negotiations  should 
be  held  under  White  House  au.^^piccs  in 
aroimd-the-clock  sessions,  as  was  done 
in  last  year's  impending  steel  strike,  so 
that  stiike  will  be  quickly  settled. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1967 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
entered  into  yesterday,  the  unfinished 
business,  ■R-hlch  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR. 
14596)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
tliat  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Tlie  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Ircislativc  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  39,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following; 

"Stc.  508  No  part  of  the  amount  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  available  lor  price  sup- 
port loans  or  p:iyments  In  connection  with 
the  Food  and  Acricullure  Act  of  1965.  In 
excess  of  $50,000  to  any  one  person,  firm, 
partnership,  or  coriioralion,  but  not  includ- 
ing any  payments  made  to  a  producer  under 
title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  yield  himself? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  7  years, 
on  many  occasions,  I  have  opposed  our 
present  agricultural  policy.  In  all  truth. 
I  should  hke  to  see  this  country  return 
to  more  of  a  free  agrricultural  market. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  entirely  possible 
because  of  the  policies  we  have  pursued 
over  the  past  20  years  and  more:  but  I 
bc'lieve  it  is  time  to  stop  and  lake  stock. 

Therefore.  I  propose  this  very  simple 
amendment  which  the  clerk  has  already 
reported.  It  would  impose  a  limitation 
that  no  one  single  producer,  individual 
or  corporate,  could  get  direct  payments 
or  loans  of  more  than  $50,000. 

The  Senate  voted  on  this  proposal  last 
year  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, I  believe  it  was  defeated  by  some 
49  to'  42  votes.  The  vote  was  very  close 
But,  each  year  I  have  served  in  Con- 
gi-ess,  we  have  heard  reports  that 
through  high  subsidies  and  price  sup- 
ports ultimately  we  will  cut  down  the 


cost  of  ihe  agriculture  program.  The 
truth  is.  and  I  read  from  the  first  page 
of  the  committee  report  on  this  measure, 
that  last  year  we  paid  $6,381,488,500  to 
s-jpport  our  entire  agnruhura!  program, 
and  now  the  Appropriations  Committee 
reports  a  proposal  this  year  that  we  pay 
$7.022.638.000 — an  increase  of  nearly 
$700  million  for  a  program  that  the 
President  said  should  be  reevaluated 

I  quot>e  from  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  the  President  2  years  ago: 

A  major  effort  to  find  new  appro.'iche?  to 
reduce  the  heavy  cost  of  our  farm  progr..ms 
and  to  direct  more  ol  our  efforts  to  our  small 
farmer  who  needi.  help, 

I  therefoi-e  suggest  that  if  we  are  sin- 
cere and  arc  trying  to  help  the  small 
farmer,  this  limitation  on  the  bi?  pro- 
ducer is  entirely  appropriate. 

Le.ss  than  2  percent  of  the  farmers  of 
America  gross  m.ore  than  $100,000  a  year, 
yet  they  take  home  20  percent  of  the 
sub.'-idy  program. 

I  admit  that  the  amendment  I  offer 
today  will  not  amount  to  a  tremendous 
saving — somewhere  short  of  S25  mil- 
lion— but  it  is  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Mr  President.  I  have  the  facts  on 
what  'A-as  paicitto  American  farmers  in 
1964.  a  complete  list  of  all  farmers  who 
received  over  $25,000  a  year  in  either  di- 
rect purchases  or  loans  and  the  amounts 
that  they  repaid  on  loans  that  they  did 
not  fully  redeem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
list  by  Stale,  by  commodity,  and  by 
name.  

The  PRESIDING  OmCER  tMr 
Moss  m  the  chair  •.     Is  there  objection? 

There  bclnc  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Table  B.—lBO'i  crop  price-support  loans  mn^U  of  $25,000  or  more  and  amount  repaid,  by  producer 


(XoTE. — The  lists  below  Include  only 
those  producers  who  received  Individual 
loans  of  »25,0OO  or  more  on  one  commodity. 
It  Is  possible  that  other  prodiicers  received 
$25,000  or  more  from  CCC  loans  by  obtain- 
ing   several     loans    on    the    same    or    dif- 


ferent commodities,  each  for  less  than 
$25,000.  It  Is  also  possible  that  the  pro- 
ducers named  on  the  attached  lists  obtained 
additional  amounts  on  other  loans,  each  for 
less  than  »25,000.  CCC  carries  out  its  loan 
operations  on  a  decentralized  basis  at  many 


locations  throughout  the  country  and  main- 
tains all  records  on  a  commodity  basis;  there- 
fore, preparation  of  lists  showing  the  total 
amount  received  from  CCC  loans  by  a  pro- 
ducer who  obtained  more  than  one  loan 
would  not  be  administratively  feasible.) 


State,  proUuctr, and  address 


Quantity 
pldiieU 


h  \Ki.liY 

Ari?<iiKi: 

Ydimtrkcr  Kiinus  Co  .  Hiickeye- 

(lilii  HIver  Kaiiiclips,  Int.,  (.ilia  Hend... 

Enterprise   K»nch.  Im-..  and  Ariiona 

Land  A  Cuttle  Co.,  liutkeye -. 

Callfnnila: 

\Vc«tliikp  FarniJ,  Str  ilford  

livr  Points  Kancli,  liic.  Five  Points.. 

K.  L.  Wallace,  W.Kulland 

J.  H.  Austin,  Fn?siio — — . 

Idaho: 

Robert  Vf .  nuM'sril,  Soda  Springs 

W,  H,  Sliufeldl  A  S<in\  .-^oda  .SpriiiE.''.. 

i.iiylen  CliristeiLNen,  Tremontoii.  I'tali 
Mlnneaotfi;  Keilli  Urisciill  and  Kayniond 

Kristoll,  Ea,sl  tirand  Fnrk."= 

Oregon:  Tulaiia  Ka/nis,  KliiMiath  Fall?  .. 
Washington:  8.  T.  S.  Farms,  luc.  Hrescott. 

BE.^NS,  DHY  EDIBLE 


ralifornla:  r.nesa  Bros.,  Patterson 

IilatKi;  Wllliiini  llepworili  and  Jack  Dun- 
eaii.  ltnp**rt - 

Micliipan: 

-Mldiipan  rooperalive  Bean  Market- 

bif  .^s.'socluUon,  Laii.'^uig 

MaMo  (iraliHui.  Breckinrldpe_ 

Frauk  Kulhauek,  St.  Charles 


Bu/heh 
218. 20.5 
71,530 

30, 057 

971,333 

296,374 

6S,2S8 

28,257 

59.  7.V) 
66,741 
3e,  ISO 

31.590 

lR-.>.  ^292 

19,764 

Iln  ndrei- 
weight 
e,324 

5,308 


15,993 
3,9M 
3,507 


Amount 
luuiied 


$200. 748. CO 
65,807.60 

27,  C52.  44 

937, 3.^?6. 20 

284, 519. 04 

.W.bOl.fi^ 

•A731.H6 

80,  280.  41 
47,  94t).  31 
30,  753.  00 

25,  27Z  00 

157.t»2.2» 

■25, 693.  20 


62,671.94 
38,531.00 


114,190.02 
2X.451.11 
25, 039. 19 


.Amount 
repaid 


$200, 748.  fiO 
l>5, 807.  no 

27,  662.  44 

937,336.20 

2S4, 519. 04 

56.801.fi2 

•A731.!<6 

SO.  280.  41 

47. 94fi.  31 

»,  23ti.  39 

16.128.00 

157. 682,  ^29 

25, 683.  20 


62.671.94 
7,  270.  00 

34.272.00 


State,  producer,  and  address 


Quantity 
iriefiged 


Amoant 
loaned 


CKAIN'  SOBGHVM 

Arliona:  .. 

Jack  Rohl!:on  *  Sons.  WlUcox 

Klnard  A  (ireer,  Wlllroi 

Floyd  H.  Rolilis,  'Wiilcox - 

GUinore  A  RiRgs,  WlUoox 

Kansas' 

Olen  C.  G.i^ill,  Moscow 

J.  David  SuUlvan.  Ul>-s»€S 

J.  R.  Kapp,  Moscow- 

Nebraska-  ,         .    „  j    r. 

F.  Lucile  Hammond  and  Tad  u. 
Hammond,  Nebraslm  City 

Guy  J.  Barr,  York 

A.  L.  Rosener*  Pons,  Daykin -•... 

Oale  Lovegrovo.  Geneva 

Wavnc  Lyon.  Mema.  - 

Kreutz  Bros.,  Inc.,  Olltner 

Frank  Hlfgins,  Schuyler 

Sheridan  Bros.,  Sutton 

Robert  D.  Loveerove.  Fairinont. 

Forrest  Binder.  Table  Rock 

I.amonte  Sahling.  Kenesaw 

John  F.  Halliiran.  Ha'^iings 

Jolm  Kro^iT.Jr,.  Rosali* 

Seharipar  Bro^..  Inc..  and  Shurlgar 
Farm:<.  Inc  .  Kenesaw 

Ma'iot)  Johnson,  I,oomi» 

Fr«d  :?ch»indt.  Jr.,  Clay  Center 


Htintlmi- 
teeiijht 
49,903" 
33,702 
■25.  .Wl 
12,436 

16.718 
)S.8K6 
14,473 


31.6S3 
22.  17S 
•20.86* 
20,  9W 
22,  2«l 
IS,  KSO 

la  9.M 

17,  735 
17,136 
18,330 
17,136 
16,378 
15,271 

14.I>16 
16.127 
14,144 


$98, 308. 91 
78,820.18 
62,075.56 
30,468.43 

.01 

I  87 

25, 327' 22 


58,296.72 
39,  473.  28 
37,979.76 
37,948.46 
37,  621  09 
33.  17«.00 
32,  411  .56 
31,745.65 
31.0'23  16 
30.047.20 
29,  81 «.  64 
29. 1 52  84 
27.  33:  09 

26,  372  48 
afc941.36 
25,317.76 


Amount 'V' 
reinid 


$1,634.41 
1.067.07 


26,052.87 


6.00 


29,816.64 


26.S4I.36 


15822 
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Table  H.—lSGk  crop  price-support  loans  made  of  $25,000  or  more  and  amount  repaid,  Vy  producer— Continued      


State,  producer,  im'i  .i.Mri">;s 

Quantity 

\  iii'>unt 

.\  mount 

ple<lKed 

Uwiied 

rejiaid 

OKAIN  9OB0HUM— continued 

Huit'hfl 

-N\'w  NTpxioo; 

vc\*jh  t 

Dplbcrt  Holloway,  Clovls 

2,1.  'Vi 

.<■  10,0,52. 07 

Jewel  Castor.  Clovls _ 

22,  i:.2 

42,  753.  17 

Texas 

Tyllne  N'.  Perry,  Kress 

Charles  Heck.  Jr.,  Nataretb 

67.  422 

i:f.5.  S14,  15 

M.  7.<ii 

lii7,  llil  75 

J.  Meredith  Tatton.  Refugio 

4f,.  1 1 1 

If.,  -vii  90 

Lloyd  M.  Bentsen.  Mission 

J.  C.  Mlll.s.  Ahernathy.. — 

Tafl  McOe*',  Hereford - 

41,  W,' 

9(i.l>tO  91 

37.  .Vv>( 

S2.  02<»  SI 

44.  S,M 

78,044.31 

Carl  Eastprwood,  Olmniltt 

43.««3 

75,  973.  44 

$75. 873. 44 

T.  A.  and  K.  Q   McKamey.  Taft 

?!,.  4,'S<S 

7,5,813.  !  7 

WivTier  Ri  Id.  Tul'n        .    - 

41,375 

72,ft«9  11 

Miller  Farms  Co.,  Tulla... 

38,858 

67,  61'2.  55 

John  A.  Kaymond  Smith,  Hereford 

30.770 

65,034.06 

,«..„. 

Martin  A  Marion,  Hereford 

33.120 

03,965.66 

(}.  L.  Willis,  Diniinitt 

3I,37S 

t)3,  294.  95 

Slnmionds  &  Perry,  Robstowiu. 

29,4»3 

62,  23a  86 

W.J.  (Hies,  Uimmitt -— 

2S.BS6 

60,991.90 

Don  WUIinins,  FarweU.-. 

34.853 

60,644.92 

Stiles  Farm  Foundation.  Thrall 

■2«,602 

60,  531.  34 

MUler  Farms,  Fort  Worth 

29.589 

60,480.56 

Corliss  H.  Currie,  Happy 

8.  A.  McCathern,  Hereford 

28.  2K2 

58,  552.  82 

33.504 

58,  297.  13 

28.9iai6 

Nelson    n.    Durst,    Eleaner   Chance 

Couch,  and  Patience  C  hani^Thoma- 
son.  trustees  under  the  wlllsW  Oeorite 

O.   Chance,  deceased,  and    Oeorgia 

28.839 

58,  -254.  78 

O.  A.  and  C.  E.  Webb,  and  Charles 

SaiglluR,  Atiernathy 

33. 4.'>1 

,58,  JOS.  43 

J.  L.  Massey,  Rohstown 

27,  .',56 

58.  142.  67 

Gerald  McCathern.  Hereford 

32,  ;i40 

58,094.90 

Autry  &  Baldrldge.  partnership,  Dim- 

mitt 

28,  iW 

,55.  945.  89 

Ware  Farms  Co..  Dlmmitt 

30.435 

55. 375. 37 

John  H.  Goodwin,  Sunray 

31.740 

55,  227,  25 

J.  C.  Mills.  Abernathy 

25,066 

54,883.28 

Elmo  Stevens.  O'Brien 

31.394 

64, 625.  71 

John  Trimmier.  Jr    Hale  Center 

J.  1).  Kirkpatnck.  Bovina 

31.  249 

M.  373. 97 

30,  tHO 

54.23-2.34 

I,,  (i.  M^iliaKan,  Kr(^ss 

>.  IM 

52.  620.  89 

Davi'l  Nelson.  Hart.  . .., 

:«),  17,5 

62.  330.  ,50 

Mrs.    Anna   lilake   Head,   Ind.  eiecu- 

IruE.    estate    of    Rand    Morgan,    de- 

ceased. Clarkwood 

23,  7:!  1 

.51.  7M.  19 

Hosea  Foster,  Canyon 

26,  l.'X 

,51,  7.10.  76 

Aubrey  Harper,  Rohstown - 

24.3)s0 

51,440.93 

George  E    Bennett.  Hart 

24.396 

,50,  602.  .54 

Tola  .Miller,  Uimmitt-.   

28.  767 

60,  3;j.5.  03 

Flii\  d  Webb  and  Smith  Webb  Burniss, 

.M^ithLs 

22,  ;:.^4 

49,  848.  82 

Frank  Wise.  Dlmmitt 

2-2.n7 

49,  52-2.  86 

Jack  Miller,  Dimmitt 

25,739 

49,  402.  44 

Amko  Farmini?,  Inc..  Ciorpus  Chrlsti- . 

22,458 

48.  9,58.  75 

C.  B.  Brittain.  8inton 

23.0'.'7 

48,586.33 

Aubrey  Harper,  Jr.  Rohstown . 

Mrs.    Ollie    Knight    Jackson,    Cori>us 
Christi 

1 

\         22. 808 

48,  126.24 

Monroe  Bros..  Sunray 

27.  KiA 

4.^.  (isi    ,54 

Tommy  Stanton.  Dlmmitt 

■-'•.'.  ^») 

4»,  iil.t  36 

L.  T.  Wood,  South  Plains 

2>l.  IJl 

47.  r_'l,82 

K.  J.  Cluck,  Dlmmitt 

.■4,  *W 

47.  4,57,  23 

Raymond  Blodgett,  White  Deer 

Si.  44y 

47.  \M.  19 

F.J    Meiirs.  Jr.,  Dimmitt - 

2'2,*rj 

47.  III.'.  02 

Roy  Mont'ipup,  Silverton 

Hjirvev  Hr<K'k,  Hereford 

26  !>*« 

4>>  MA  03 

2.'>.  239 

4.5.  934.  17 

Mirl.le  Hn-i    and  Paul  Eropp,  South 

I'laUiS - 

23,  109 

45.  647.  74 

RroniMii  Bfis..  Htri'fnrd. 

21,11,5 

4,5.  400.  78 

Wiide  K    (  l.irk,  Kriss       

23,4,>( 

45.  ■.'6.5.  63 

W,  W.  Walton.  (  ..rpus  ('hrtetL 

20,  4;xi 

44.  4,58.  29 

I.    1).  ilnlliii.  Silverton 

ii,  y>i*i 

44,  JIK,  53 

\11  in  Wehh     1  >U!illiitt 

-■■-',  ,'„■(-' 

4;i.  4S7.  14 

C,  H    \t:iv...  '!  .rr    

J    M    i  1, •;!■■, ....T   Jr      M'i-e 

111,  4*11 

43,  173.  35 

20,  373 
19.7,56 

42, 9>7.  01 
4-2,  86,5.  52 

Be.ii.'i^    \'.T.^   .   l-.r^i:: 

n    I,    .M  ..ir.'.  h:-  I'litt- 

20.  nfl7 

42,  668,  ■» 

-....-.*>*«-.• 

W    11     '..■r.tr-,.  ii.reford 

24.  1.1.5 

41.99.5.  25 

1    ;  I  '      I'.u  t   '     ii[>man  Ranch 

J    H    Hiirkrii,  Siiiiray 

TriivK  hvrr.  Hoviiia 

1(1.  .'44 

41,951,  98 

j;i  w** 

41.7,Vi.  45 

--.'.  151 

41,  f*-A.  82 

(iie.-in  MiTnlt.  H  .rr           

19,172 

41.»,5<i.  11 

Don  Dinil.ull,  W.M-ri.l..  

21.  227 

40.  967,  41 

20,  2.59 
■23.  420 

IK,  7m 

40.U14.  17 
40,  7.50. 80 
40,  640.  21 

Jolini'nle    W.i»,i                

Dan  (leiird.  Uiininltt 

Piilo  .\!tii  Fiirins.  Bishop 

1  S,  11.56 

40,  636.  93 

Tide  i'r.Hluris.  Ini'..  F;dlnburg 

IH.  511 

39,  H8a  29 

Merriil  lirvden.  sunray 

IS.  SIS 

311,  767,  89 

Dui.inev  Hri»y  .  I>immitt 

20,  IU9 

39,  7ti3. 79 

J.  H    Kirby  A  .-<i  ns.  Hale  C«nter 

11.  \    Ki'WlinK,  Siiur.iy 

20,  .V« 

39,  338.  82 

2  >.  S93 

38. 9»i4.  64 

Roy  M    l.,iinb.  .\miU-ilio 

21,443 

39.919.27 

llarl.in  1.    Birtvr,  Hereford 

19.74,5 

38,  503.  04 

Ralph  vv   .Shelton,  Krlona 

22.  UK 

38.  48.5. 32 

Bpj»'rs<in  .1  Honriinii,  Inc.,  Hereford.. 
llojd  1  lleun.  T villa   

19,  726 

38.  465.  67 

21,.5K.5 

38.  007.  .55 

Ocker  Bros  .  1 ',, rpus  Chrlsti 

17.  3SK 

37,  905.  84 

John  Reiiner.  Fn.jna. 

21.7(¥; 

37,  7Wi  70 

.)os<'ph  K    (Irecn  Heirs.  Taft„ 

17.  HS2 

37,  73U.  98 

i.'"^ter  < 'ole.  Krtona    . 

21,ti» 

37,  ti«U.  10 

)t.rtrt  1  tinnlni-'luijn  Estate,  Chapman 

ii-Uicij    .  - 

17,218 

37. 644. 58 

Slut*',  pp^'liu'vr,  itrvl  ;i'Mr*\-vS 

Quantity 

Amount             .^moimt 

pledged 

loaned              reiiaid 

GRAIN  soRGUtTM— continued 

ffunffred- 

Texas— Continued 

«ceij/h( 

Mcvor  Drofi     WiUlomdo         ........... 

19,463 

»37.  .563.  58 

James  Fanpman,  Hereford 

17,995 

37. 474. 07 

V.  H.  KellLson,  Ixxkney 

18.  .523 

37,  -230.  44 

Inm  Block.  Hereford 

18,648 

37, 109.  ,52 

J,  C.  .MiU.^.  AU'rnathy 

16,976 

37,  007, 03 

C:ilvin  I'l'ttv.  nimmltt 

16,958 

36,968.43 

l)..n;iM,r    MeviT.  ll.Tcford 

21, 199 

36,886.73 

Hill  Hour!. .11.  Kiirw.H     

19, 178 

36,  .576,  34 

Houston  Lust.  Dmuiiitt 

16,744 

36.  .501. 93 

Roy  Strasburger,  Temple 

Clinton  Olenn,  Canyon 

16,119 

36.  49a  57 

20, 882 

36,  454.  49 

Jaek.snn  .t-  Hoepfner  A  DrlscoU  Foun- 

duiion.  Corpus  (liristi  

16.  764 

36,  418. 36 

Wilbur  VVilMin.  I'L.mvlew   

17,383 

36. 330.  47 

Tom  Priestly,  lorpus  I'hrlstl 

CharU-SL.n.l  .VI;iV«l  KllilT.  AguaDulce.. 

17,085 

36.  049. 63 

Higgiiis  A  l.on'l(«i,   Hereford 

20,712 

36.039,23 

Jack  R.  C.  \  iuceiit.  Amiirillo 

19,000 

35,881.24 

Adkins  &  .Son.  .\m:irillo 

18,660 

35.  828.  04 

Jim  Sam  Ho»?e.  Kol>stown 

17,024 

.35,  792.  99 

H.  I,.  Wilson,  KeruKto 

17.  171 

35,  724.  07 

$30,360.(18 

K,  I),  ChitwiM..!.  Jr  .  Muleshoe 

17.9C*i 

3.5,  Ml.  10 

13,958.77 

Marble  Bros.  S<iiith  Plains 

17,984 

3.5.  5(43.  99 

Gordon  Taylor.  Sunray 

16,906 

35.  51-2.  08 

Lyons  Bros..  Iler.lurd 

18,348 

35.  499. 83 

(Inirles  .Vorllei.t.  Ilile  Center 

18,231 

35.186.60 

T.  L.  Al.erimlhy.  Jr..  Tulla 

16,808 

35.004.56 

Don  Motheral.  Kr.,ss   

'20,117 

35.  004.  45 

Clayton  Bros,.  Springlake 

'20, 116 

35.  000. 10 

John  Range,  F;ir«ell 

17,991 

34.903.31 

T.  C.  Garner.  White  Deer. 

17,000 

34. 849.  99 

Bob  Anthonv,  Dininiltt 

15,  818 

34.483.46 

R,  Daiiil  Billy  McClellau.  Sunray 

19,  791 

34.  436,  69 

33, 43(5.  69 

RolKTt  v..  Hooper.  Plainview 

17,739 

34,  414.  82 

Oscar  Mayflcld  &  Sons.  Taft 

Ifi, 291 

34.  373.  50 

Harvey  and  W.  A.  Spurlock,  Siuiray..-. 

19.  717 

M.  308.  34 

Chester  (lark,  Hereford 

19.  fr.V 

34.  1.51.75 

..-..-....^... 

J;K'k  .■^milli,  L.i?l.u.ldie - 

Iti,  SrJ4 

Xi.  101,  k3 

H.  H.  Parker.  Hart    — 

17.984 

34,  0,50.  00 

._,,... 

1).  ('.  Dilley,  Border. 

19,517 

3;).  960.  42 

Calvaii  KoUTtsoii.  Plainview 

1«.  a5l 

:«  9,50.  63 

.\kiri  A-  Tunnel,  Plainview 

19.  489 

33.910.16 

.\lorp;in  Siurpfss.  Tuh  1   

ly.  4.5H 

33,  s,5H.  20 

.Mll.lre.l  Lowniaii.  Bisliop 

G,  A    P>irr.  Alice 

1          Hi.  019 

Xi,  71)9,  20 

Wiill:ui>  Corse.  Sunray 

19,299 

Xi.  ,5rtO.  t'K) 

.......... 

\V.  U.  .-.^aii  terson.  Dimmitt 

i.5,;jns 

:«.  ,544.  '.<i 

BiUy  John  Thorn.  Friona 

19.  '250 

;«.  495.  00 

Bill  Brown,  Luxbuddie 

19.  250 

:i4.  49.5.  00 

............... 

Gordon  H    Br  intuiin,  PlaluWew 

19,211 

;».  426.  33 

.. 

Dalton  ('alley,  Kri..na 

C.    B     Wonille    and    R,    R.    Strain. 

19  000 

33  060.00 

Hereford 

18.977 

33.020.  71 

9,952.110 

Riiyi.hard  ,<mitli.soii.  Dimmitt 

15.  135 

32.  993.  64 

L.    D.     Ballard    and    Howard    Uurt, 

Plainview 

17.814 

X2.  870.  62 

Buford  Carter,  Vega 

15.000 

32.  .549.  ti9 



18.661 

3.',  469.  44 

J.   T.    Hokomb  and  W.  E.    Uselton, 

Springlake 

James  Cannon,  Ltx-kney 

14.870 

32.417.48 

18.  ,563 

32.  300. 31 

8,  A.  Fangmaii,  Hereford 

18.  ,535 

32,  260. 8 1 

Jack  Middletoa.  Tiilia 

16,868 

32. 196. 97 

Jaek  Hnl^Ttsoii.  I'luinview 

IK,  471 

32, 14rj  ,13 

K    R    Rule.  Kriona 

Iti.  MH 

3^2,  046.  .54 

Roy  Hrowder.  ,'^unray ,... 

IS,  4l^ 

3.'.  022.  41 

I,.  .M.  Britten,  Groom 

1 5,  2;(9 

3-',  0.1I.  67 

O,   1  >.  Jaeks^Hl.  \  ep:i 

14,738 

31,  sill.  73 

C.  Ralph  Hlodttett,  .-^peBrman 

1.5,247 

31.'«*.  (12 

W.  M,  .<herley,  l.iiil.uddie 

IK.  295 

31.H.'l3-.'» 

.\,  L    Hsirtzna.  Fiirwell 

is.  124 

31,.VI6,  11 

Wallace  ('HiiMon.  11  lUiview 

14,652 

31.  ,'.00,  94 

Lerov   KoI.lsoo,  So:.r:.y. 

W      ft      Biiriot!     iii'l    Neal    Burnett, 

31   330,  44 

Plainview..    

Dennis  I.    .Mlison,  Happy 

17  980 

31  285  72 

14,  281 

31.275.39 

Andrew  Price.  Kres-s 

17,010 

31.060.60 

H    C    HavLs.  llirt - 

i.5.;i;)9 

30.991.80 

Tuvlor  and  Fortenlx-rry   Lockney. ... 
H    W    ,-^i.s.inore  and  J.  W.  TreadweU, 

17  787 

30,9SaO« 

H;Ue  (enter 

1.5.  .■?66 

30.  885.  27 

Jimmy  (luck.  Hart    

17,649 

30,  709.  78 

Silvivs    Bros,    and    .\lei    Boyd,     Port 

14  01 1 

30  603  10 

Rolitrt  Hiiseman,  Nazareth 

14.988 

:t<l,  ,5,57,  88 

Edwin  .\dams,  Plainview 

1,5,  79t> 

;iO.  443.  46 

J.  E    McCathern,  Jr.,  Hereford 

16.  795 

:<0,  406,  07 

Joe  P    Hart.  H;irt 

15.702 

30.  306.  (-.2 

Jim  Bob  (  iirrv.  ll.ile  Center. 

Irt.  3ta 

■30.  224.  64 

12,768.66 

Heri^rl  Frieinel  A  .-^oris,  Hereford 

'.?.  'J.5,5 

30,  003,  yA 

Lutiir,-  iifowder,  Sunray 

IT.  ■240 

29.997  72 

Jack  GiyirKC,  Hart   

17.  .-26 

.■9.  973.  46 



O.  V.  Wil.son.  Kr.'.ss   

17.  .W 

29.  941.  75 

B.  R    Ib.nnett.  Ilirt 

14.  1,5K 

29.  87Z  87 

J.  M    Kendruk.  NiWareth 

l.5.:«vt 

29.843.20 

Drvden  FiiriiLs,   Koiistown 

14.  5.>6 

'J9.  788.  90 

WriRht  Bros.  Hol.stuwn 

14.  114 

■29.781,  IS 

5, 727.  is 

Don  rtudderth.  Bnvnia 

17.0.57 

29,  «7K.  48 

M,  N,  .'^mith.  Tiilm   .  .         

15.  ■>7 

■JV.  li,57.  ,56 

KiehiArd  Lupton.  .Var.ireth... 

L5,  ,543 

2M.  6 1.5.  04 

(Jilberl  Wenner.  Kriona 

Iti.  943 

JSt.  480   •« 

Alton  .Nforris.  .'Vliih^tioe 

13,  99-.' 

■.■9,  4.59,  24 

Victor  ILirmau,  ILipjiy 

16,930 

29,  457.  67 

29,  ■(157. 1,7 

State,  producer,  and  address 


Quantity 
pledged 


OR.MS  sOK'.in  .«— continued 

'Iixas-Conliniied 

W.  C.  MeDiiniel.  Sinton 

Brooks  A  Brooks,  Hart 

R.  W.  lUirtoii,  Kress — — - 

Melvin    Jennings    and    O.    Sheppard 

Thomas,  Tulia 

Phillip  Hal«-rer.  Earth 

L.  A.  Lance  A  Sons.  Bovina 

T.  G.  and  R.  L.  Jackson.  AustweU 

Fred  Bruegel.  Jr..  Dimmitt 

J.  y.  Ibiys.  Tulia 

H,  W-  Shi.lton.  Friona 

W:.Uer  F    Stone.  Rohstown 

Kav  Groie.  I'etershurg - 

Hoi.ert  W,  Kinkaid.  I'lainview 

l^>e  Uenner.  Friona 

.Max  Karuk.  Busliland 

Dick  lories,  Farwell 

.Mike  .Mien,  Frioiiii-. 

liiiniel  P.  .Moore,  Portland 

Uorne  Bros..  Plainview — 

S,  H.  Hutto,  Hart 

G.  o,  Kiiif.  Plainview.. 

Walter  Mattiza.  Robstown 

,1.  F.  Whitsed.  Tulia 

1'.  P.  Stuhblefleld,  KrCSS 

Dehiilsch  Bros,,  .Miithis 

Earl  lliUman.  Kress 

A.  T   Five  and  Sieve  Barousett.  Dawn. 

Walterschlefi  Bros,,  Hereford 

Ernest  Sluder,  Busliland 

■M.  A.  Snyder,  Jr.,  Farwell 

Milburn  Haydon.  Hart 

Alban  Farms.  Heterord 

C.  C,  Ellis,  Hereford---- 

Iris  r<Hiihstone.  Dlmmitt 

Odell  Jennings.  Tulia 

A.  K.  Lewellen.  Pl.iinview 

Vernon  Garri.sf>n.  Silverton 

R.  K.  Brooks,  ■I'lilia 

Paul  Kroppaiid  M  ae  Bryant,  Lockney, 

J.  \V.  s.iliff,  Rohstown --- 

J-  M,  Wright,  Dimmitt 

J,  F-  Clark,  -Nazareth ..- , 

Melvin  Barton,  Hereford 

C.  K-  Kav.  I'lainview 

Hov,ar<i  Sharp,  Tulia 

Deta  liloiicett.  Spearman 

C,  -V-  Cooke,  Corpus  Chrlsti 

W,  II.  Long,  Friona - 

J.  M    Young.  Dimmitt- 

Jack  W.  While,  Suramerficld 

Bob  K;iy,  Dlminilt 

Jam.s  I).  Doan,  'riilia 

W;iltir  Tiuick,  Lockney- 

11  i-oM  Kay  Caraway,  Tulia 

.1    W    Tavlor  Estate,  Loikney 

A.  I.-  Hoilingsworth.  Hereford 

O.  W.  .Machen.  Hanguele 

Ray  Copeland  A  Son.  (illon 

Dennis  Kolara.  1 


A  mount 
loaned 


Amount 
repaid 


.Mrs,  M;irv  A.S.inders,  I    .rp-i- Chri.sti.. 
Mrs   GerlVude  l.ut  ;, .  <  ..r[,u-  Christi.. 

John  A.  Williams,  (  anyon 

Ch.-u-les  H.  Frleiiiel.  Canyon 

George  Heard,  llerelord 

A.  J.  Givens.  Plainview 

Carl  I'rtte,  Kre.s? - 

T.  G,  NUKiimey.  Dimmitt 

E-  M-  Gos.seti.  Jr..  DunuiS 

Everelt  Wiseimin,  Vega 

Roman  Frienu-l.  Hereford 

W.  1).  Howar.l.  Jr  ,  Farwell 

Lorenza  L(-e,  11. .rt    

Frd  .Mercer.  Silverton. 

\  ..rgil  Marsh.  Hereford 

Jimmy    McLaughlin    and   Pete   Mc- 

I.iiiglilin,  I'liiinview - 

Robert  F.  and  Kugene  O.  Heath,  Hale 

Center 

I>o\ld  Davis.  Hart 

-Mi.e  B,  Piinmonds  estate  and  L,S.T. 

K;trnis.  Robstown 

M.roer  T.  Ivey.  Taft 

J    K    Howiird,  Plainview 

11  uv.y  Miliicr.  Tulia.. - 

J. .1.11  (■.  Ciirter.  I'lainview -. 

II     11    Moon,  iin.l  Vinita  McClaln, 
Wildorado 

Forrest  Vise.  ILippy 

Lewis  Sharp.  Tulia 

Konia  Boggs.  Kress 

Felii  Mote,  Tiilia 

Kenneth  Heard.  Littlefield 

lional  .\kin.  Floyilada 

.\    C.  Glenn.  Kress 

fining     Bros,    and    R.    E.    Young, 

Kloydada 

Melvin  May.  Hereford 

'ieorge  Heck.  Tulia 

B<,b  Hanunon.ls.  Farwell 

Clyde  Bradforil.  Happy 

-N'el.son  Burton.  Sunray.... ..„ 

Claude  lligley,  Stinnett 


Hundred- 
tceight 
13, 932 

15. 125 
16.  862 

14.787 
13.  910 
16.705 
13.814 
16. 6<)9 
14.128 
16.596 

13.  622 
13, 179 
14.844 
16. 413 
14,799 
15,693 

14,  059 
13.417 
16,255 
13, 078 
13,960 
13,525 
14,  249 
14.408 
13,304 
15,346 
16,  072 
16,070 
14,625 
14.  429 
16,000 
15.984 
15,984 
13.  9.38 
14. 137 
15.895 
14. 199 
16.836 
14.169 
13, 037 
15.806 
14. 1,56 
14.362 
14, 103 
12,682 
13.011 
12,473 
15,625 

12,  877 
14,120 
12,428 
13.016 
14.318 

13.  472 
15.406 
15.464 
12. 740 
13.903 
13,  237 


12,307 

13,538 
14.914 
12.286 
13.607 
15.361 
12.235 
16. 8.59 
15,991 
12.219 
15.210 
13.785 
15.181; 
15.17" 

12,102 

13.107 
13.612 

12,442 
12,  437 
15,077 
15,075 
13,485 

15,027 
12,  788 
14,850 
13,553 
12,984 
11,922 
12,638 
13,441 

1.3,290 
14,  859 
13, 176 
14.847 
12,177 
14,820 
12,211 


$29,  396.  67 
29, 342.  49 
29, 340.  '23 

29. 339  38 
29.3-29.12 
29.066.70 
'29.  008.  99 
29.  003.  37 
28. 902.  65 
28. 877.  67 
'28. 741.  66 
28.  7-29.  36 
28. 648. 15 
28.  557.  92 
■28,  4ia  00 
28, 389.  30 
28, 328.  06 
28.  309.  12 
28,  '283.  79 
28.  232. 44 
28. 129.  90 
28.128.78 
28. 096. 19 
28.095.43 
28.072.33 
28.036.13 
27.  964.  56 
27. 962. 03 
27. 887.  64 
27. 848.  75 
27.  840. 00 
27.  812.  51 
27.811.81 
27,  693. 47 
27,666.64 
27, 657.  53 
27, 609. 18 
27.  554.  22 
27.  538.  25 
27,  508.  64 
27,  50Z  44 
27.  406. 48 
27.  363.  50 
27.  336. 35 
27. 266.  75 
27. 193.  20 
27. 190.  61 
27.186.92 
27.  183.  76 
27.110.39 
27. 093. 92 
27. 085.  58 
27.014.02 
26.977.40 
20.909.97 
26.906.66 
26. 882. 25 
26. 832. 42 
26, 831,  87 

26,829.39 

26, 827. 07 
26, 790  93 
26, 783. 49 
26,  743.  07 
26, 7-28. 49 
26,671,23 
26,600.84 
26.  546.  06 
26.515.23 
26. 465. 40 
26. 426. 46 
26. 413. 90 
26.  399.  72 

26, 382. 35 

26. 345, 46 
•26,310.97 

26. 251. 96 
26.241.03 
26.233.63 
26. 229. 74 
26, 161, 28 

26, 147. 61 
26, 086, 21 
26,  064. 18 
2B,  022.  35 
26, 007.  05 
25, 990. 18 
26, 974.  64 
26, 940.  95 

25,914.73 
25, 854.  97 
25,847.07 
25, 833. 43 
25,808.63 
26.786.88 
25,764.64 


State,  producer, and  address 


$19. 517.  68 


GRAIN  soRGHVM— continued 

//  H  n  rf  If  <i- 
Texas— Continued  "  KCight 

Edgar  Ratlikamp,  TivolL 12,268 

C.  F.  Harris,  Plainview 13,378 

Sam  Rundell,  Farwell 13,595 

Floyd  Tomlinson,  Canyon 14,769 

Ralph  Britten,  Groom 12,596 

Jerrv  Young,  Plauiview.. 12,921 

Jack  Jack.son.  Aliemalhy 12, 148 

Everett  Heller,  Kress 11,634 

Roy  Rolverts,  Olton 12,869 

Leo  Szydloski,  Happy 11,628 

Paul  Sclmiedcrjan,  BuslUand 13,217 

A.  T.  Kleman,  Dumnitt 12,538 

Mrs.  Jessie  Herring,  Johnson  Estate, 

Vernon 14,564 

Jolm  \.  Abbott,  Harlingen 12,919 

Ted  Richardson,  Hereford 14,552 

Homer  Bartiara  <t  0.  C.  Harris,  Lock- 

E.  L.  Howard.  Friona 13,100 

Bobby   McConuick  &  Paul  Cooper, 

Lockney 

■Wayne  Foster,  Farwell ... 

Carl  Bruegel,  Diuunitt 

Melvin  Brock,  I»ckney 

F.  L.  Eiekc.  Hereford 

.  Paul  Toliver,  Plainview 


26. 600. 84 
26,545.06 


Quantity 
pledged 


Amount 
loaned 


Amount 
repaid 


18,381.14 


25,854.97 


13, 103 
12,479 
14,477 
12,807 
11,  .532 
11,963 


Georgia:  C.  T.  Kersey,  Sr.,  Elko 

Idaho:  Robert  Myers,  Bonners  Ferry 

Mississippi:  Loyce  Makamson,  Sidon 

North    Dakota:  Ballantyne    Bros.,    West 

Hope ■ 

Oregon: 

Tulana  Farms,  Klamath  Falls 

Murel  A.  Long,  MerrUl 

South  Carolira: 

Kh-kland  A  Best,  LTmers 

W.  R.  Mayes,  Mayesville 

J.  C.  Oswald,  Allendale 

South  Dakota: 

Elkhorn,  Martin - — 

J.  E.  Cheek  Estate,  Pierre 


Arkansas: 

Arkansas  Rice  Growers  Cooperative 

Association.  Stuttgart 

Producers  Rice  Mill,  Inc.,  Stuttgart.... 
McAlistcr  Seed   Service  Co.,   Walnut 

Ridge - 

Alice  Sidney  Farms,  Lake  \  iUage 

W.  B.  Bynuin,  Dermott 

Lee  WUson  A  Co.,  WUson 

Charles  J.  Peacock  Jr.,  McCrory 

James  E.  McDaniel.  Jonesboro 

W.  C.  Bradley,  Walnut  Ridge 

Kehi  Plantation,  Marion 

F.  K.  Bradshaw  A  Son,  Hamburg 

W  A.  Baker,  George  Birmingham,  and 

Aubrey  E.  Birmingham,  Urady 

W.  H.  Hanna,  Montrose 

Charles  H.  Smith  and  Charles  Bullock, 

Boydell - 

James  E.  McDaniel,  Jonesboro 

Tucker  Blankenship,  Corning.. 

R.  D.  Williams.  Jr..  Diaz 

David  N.  and  James  D.  Ford.  SlierriU. 
Taggart*  Taggart.  Inc..  Augusta 

Hildebrand  Farms.  Inc.,  Stuttgart 

Raymond  Hildebrand,  Moscow 

Doyle  A  Wilmans,  Diaz 

Elmer  Ferguson,  DeWitt 

Leon  J.  Garot,  DeWitt ---- 

Robert  P.  Lewis  and  Carl  Price,  Eng- 
land  

C.  E.  Newman,  Fair  Oaks 

Powell  Bros.,  Eudora 

Pinchback  Planting  Co.,  Grady 

Lester  Fetzer.  Hickory  Ridge 

R.  C.  Gilbrech,  Holly  Grove 

Lawrence  Digman  and  Hines  Digman, 
Walnut  Ridge 

Lovplt  Farms,  Grady 

J.  T.  Carolhcrs,  Lake  Village 

John  Schcnk,  Monticello 

E.  R.  Coleman.  Dowdy 

J.  P.  Duncan.  Dermott 

W.  R.  Smith.  Lake  Village 

E.  F.  Smith  A  Sons.  Readland 

Ralph  Wimpy.  Harrisburg - 

Truman    Loft  is.    Bob    Carllee,    and 
Louis  Carllee.  England 

Nehon  Hagler.  Cherry  Valley 

A.  L.  Mar.sh,  Ruth  Marsh,  and  Kath- 
leen M.  Barl>er.  .McCrory 

Tommy  Hiltaian.  Stuttgart. 

Southern  Rice  Farms.  Carlisle 

Ralph  R.  Watkins.  Stuttgart 

Geeridge  Farm.  Inc..  Stuttgart.. 

Big  Ditch  Irrigation  Co.,  Stuttgart... 

Robert  Johnson,  Cash 


Buihtlt 

45,900 
62,100 
69,636 

67, 150 

953,125 
61, 875 

61,030 
44,959 
39,478 

57,600 
49,435 


,  975, 974 
729,000 

29,676 
26,142 
26,028 
23,007 
16,793 

17, 817 

16,042 
14,700 

12,422 
12,895 

12,958 
11,432 
12,692 
12,633 
10,  570 
10,  470 

11,0.51 

12,186 
10,  526 
10,  671 

10,225 
9,921 
9,178 
8,856 
8,297 
8,740 

7,6.52 
8,185 
7,868 
8,280 
8,145 

7,983 

8,296 

8,819 
7,841 

8,403 
7,160 


6,729 
6, 859 


$25,762.80 
25,724.87 
25, 722. 76 
2.5,697.36 
25, 646.  36 
25,615.68 
25,  534. 18 
25, 496. 45 
25, 477.  59 
25, 466.  20 
25,376,56 
25, 367.  27 

25, 324. 48 
25,321.44 
25, 319  78 

25,228.88 
25,209.66 

25, 156. 33 
25, 144. 56 
25. 138, 48 
25, 102.  29 
25, 025. 30 
25, 001. 84 


34,884.00 
39, 744. 00 
47,842.76 

29, 718. 00 

691,016.62 
43,  SPi  50 

37, 43Z  80 
34,168.84 
29, 791,  95 

33,408.00 
28, 177. 95 


10,192,868.95 
3, 717, 800.  00 

146, 163. 14 
135, 440. 55 
129,506.56 
110,  560. 13 
g9,83Z61 

86,621.09 

81.631.71 

77,  929.  98 

68,227.86 
67,377.46 

66.  557. 45 
61,  564.  45 
60, 854.  .50 
67, 879. 95 
57, 872. 64 
56,  474. 64 

66, 288. 12 

S3.  876. 35 
63, 487.  70 
S2.  601 25 

80. 30.5.  77 
48, 3'23. 36 
48.161.44 
44, 645.  40 
43.  295.  46 
43. 021.  50 

42.561.74 
42,065.99 
41, 543. 04 
41, 064.  77 
40. 684. 95 

40,665.35 

40,277.61 

40. 213.  63 
40,000.07 

38, 396. 97 
38,023.30 

37,844.04 
37,667,20 


$7, 113. 27 


25,321.44 


34, 884. 00 
'27,655.38 


655,078.13 
393.75 

IS,  262.  80 
34,168.84 
29, 791.  95 


28, 177. 95 


10, 192, 868.-95 
3, 717, 900.  00 

146, 163. 14 
135,440.65 
129, 505.  66 
110,  560, 13 
83,810,99 

86,  621.  09 


77,929.98 


67,377.46 

66.  557. 45 
60. 759.  45 
60. 854.  SO 

67.  879. 95 
57.  872. 64 
66,47104 

55.  288. 12 

53.  876.  35 
53.  487. 70 
62,604.25 


32. 743.  5.5 
48. 161. 44 
41646.40 
43.  295.  45 
43,021.50 

4-2,561.74 
28,  ,589.  76 
41.  543. 04 
41.  064.  77 
40,68196 


7.938.00 
40,5 


7.51 


40,00a07 

38, 396. 97 
38,023.30 

37,844.04 
36,810.10 
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StBte,  producer, BtMi  adJrpss 


SUitt>;:irt ! 

find  Jotin  L. 


l.crrUl. 


RITE — continued 

Ar'h  ins«s~<"nntiiuie(l 

If     H    ChHiiihli^-i,  rinc  niiilT 

I  iH^t.-r  Kiitli'dtT,  l,«"iii  Kiitlrilg*,  and 
*      S    i 'rt-^tiph^rry ,  ^>•v^p^Irt- 

(  iiiUiMi  -^imI  MrtroM  An'itTson,  c?herrlU. 

H    O    <.iMii!t!«T.  fliprT:!!       

Mi-Ail-.(er  S<-oi|    ■^iTvlv   Co.,  »nd  t'Uf- 
r<>f.i  \lK-k;!s>>.  <'i«h 

K'lvnMM^I  B  irr**' t,  im>'->boro 

(,u\    VI      (*••<  TKV   "A  vTir^.     

i;  .V    U  ,.,v,T     I      :,'i  ..' 

N..I.,.      I  -ik,'     ri«.(iii4    Co.,    M.     I>. 

M..r?Hn,»ii'l  -M    M.  Hiisli,  Pi»p  IllulT 

Kr-ikiiii'  II  xniii-in  inil  Ihirry  [.milioii, 

DnvMl  KiiiJ',  -tiin.-'ir'  

K  iv   III  1  !  >(Hi  I  M^^^t 
K    <'.  \\'M:'r\  \.nr\'\  < 
f  i>f)fH*T.  .\>wpfn"t    _ 

II  \    I'.riHT.  lAei.lon 

oi'imr    Hnecinin    »ml   Jae    Frperaan 

I  r.>lliil    -.        -     -     

M.trv  < ».  Mi'')rp<rrr, 

I'liill  ■>  fMHl»,  Hlnrrill 

I^'Ufcl  J'lllfi,  .\l!d» , 

i- l-l-»n    .^Wnmf^TM.    Harvey    Stminons, 

III'!  l:irly  ,?i.iic<,  .Mlntiirn- 

I' ml   'iiirit'*.   I     N.   Arnof,  and  O.  L. 

,\1  ..rrss.  \i  c*  rory 

11  <    Hrii'il.  tt.  Mc^>'>ry„ 

Htirn<  Bros.  P^ilfsttni' „ 

K.  H.  Oliver,  ^I'lttmit _ 

MU^rt  HiiUnr.l,  .Mlntum 

KiTi  -^iniTMS.  !4ovir 

KilMT  Supply  I  o..  Kelser 

l>;iTii(  Kn.ill.  ^tiiUipirt    _ 

RaUil:  i:i<l  .VrmnWOni.  Clwrry  ValU-y 
I.  iiti.ir  mill  Willie  I..  MiloB.  Monticpllo 
Kntv-rt   Juhnson  and  Joy  Lfdbettor, 

Janf  ^Ujro _ 

J    ('    Ki'ientii.iT.  E<idor;»_ 

K    \V.  Halm,  lltti.n _ 

KaviiifXid  Hahn,  SttmEart 

Ethan  l)o<l(l,  Minttirn _ 

California:  Thoiiia.'i  Mi-ipnr,  Woodland... 

Loui.'iiimu 

Mayo  Kijincro.  N'ew  Iberia 

Zaunbn'clier  Bro-i.,  Jom'S -.. 

W.  P.  TnTnllii-wn,  I.skf  Providence. .. 
RheinnWt  J    l.<-in!«r'i-   I.aljp  tlharlis.. 

Op«"n  .\l  Mam  h.  liic  ,  I,;il!(>  t'lvarU'!i 

Hr-Kiy  'i  -.vuU.  I.-ikc  Pfuvidenee 

.l:illV'<  M    I.ing:'!.  D^k  ( Irnve 

I  arrv  I  liii  Iry.  <  >NT!in    

Bv-nn   (.    ttyp,  I'l'ifM^"-   

.\rt*Mir  I,-«*M'r     Hrfini    i    

(.Inn  .\U'iff;i*)iit.  Ki&I'T 

Ashti'ti  .s    1',  Iilji'iiii.  H.iyie 

F.v  Kontcniit,  i.tNTliii 

West  fill  .Monrtniix.Otxrlin ., 

{'UriMiw  I.ttl'uint.  Beeves 

1/Oiu.s  Fii-«'lifr.  MittiP--. 

Earl  K.  (Kwalt.  Lake  Providence 

KUiui  -I.  HoIIkIc,  Jonos 

John  R.  I)eiii*>n,  Iowa 

Saprpra  Br«s.,  Bonjts 

Mississippi: 

Albert    Prevot.    Dwight    McColIum. 
Franic  i  irlicek,  and  Tliounlssen.  llol- 

londale 

Nott  Uhi-plcr,  Cleveland 

J    .\.  llowarth.  Jr.,  Cleveland 

.Mien  (.ray  F,.<tate.  Benoit 

LaudiK  <V  Cole  f~arm^.  Itoyle _. 

Dommic  1".  Rir70.  <'livi'liin'1 

J.  ;iiiii  \'    .\gii/!i,  (.  levfhinil 

dnvr  Hrtis.  ^i  -kin.  Uoll.iadaie   ., 

M  Ills  iiro-i .  Bvnoit 

J   C,  (I'.Ncsi.  Ir  ,  Clev.'hind 

W.  P    .skritun,  Kiised;ilp   

Richar.l  llrn^  ,  IVxIdsville 

Filw^irl  \    I  yrans.  {'levetoad 

.M.iryl.n'l  I'Liiit ma  Co.,  Clarksdale  . 

fUil  <V  lti*kin«,  Mericold 

W.  J,  CliiiJy.  Ctrvelau.l     _ 

H  irtwur  .fi  I':irker.  <'lpvcland •. 

Wilton  Kn-lmnl.  lirw-TiviB* 

T>Ha  ^('lii:'ii  in.  "^hfiw  .     

Rti;.  mori'l  Miirn!!,  .\viiri.. 

K>rini'ih  Kri>v.  HoUwulile 

.\    K    \I:inn.  Jr.,  .--kini' 

I>:iyif1  K    (irwr.  Kollunlale 

Ilar'li-ii  Ftriii-'f.  '   i-'vei  irnl 

C'on>'  A  Kichard.  ( rrwnvjle... 

Patli>Ts.iri  BriK.,  Mer(i;.ilil. 

l^iiilK'Ti  ,>    Wel.sh.m  A  W.  A.  Welshan, 

Jr  .  Hosi-dile.  

H"in.s7  ,V  H.-ui.sr,  .--hell.v 

Mii.irrh  \  Mn,  irrli,  Nlerigold 

Km  111^  1^  >on.  lur  ,  RuliutsoavUle 

Verl  KulltTi.  .Hti<iw    _, 

Eillmg  Kinrn,  llullandal* 

'  ;«inr-  !•'    .-'tock.  IlnHiwi.Iaie   

1.    i'^    I  .nrit.  Noi  1 


Quantity 
pledged 


0    H«4 

7,  74T 
>..  711. 

Ii,  .•|i. 

ii.  >1 
(..  -Ml 
<7.  ,"  I  ■< 

.'.,  ::m 
(..  ut; 

h.  7j:i 


•i.  tsx 
7,  Jilt* 

ft,fi2W 
,S  .'21 
•S  '26,5 
C,07:t 

(i,  ->7(- 

*;,!<» 

4,770 
I'.,  221 

.•,70'2 

5,  .'i27 
S,e62 

4.  HftO 
4,  8.TO 

4.  fi57 
6,(>70 

4,737 
5,362 
9,»8;t 

_'.".,  :',Ho 

Ii,  ;*07 

U.  0-J7 

lJ,0-2« 
10.  »,^ 

ii.9ii; 

10,  170 
K.  2»H 
7,971 
7,944 
7,  :ift4 
(1.412 
(..  KM 


Amu(tnt 
loaned 


4.  Wi.' 
(».  100 


3-',  MW 

:.'■».  47?. 
2*.  '**' 
a.  il.'.7 
.'iO.'*!) 
19,  fM 
Jl,ll,i<i 
I  H,  K."k' 
IX.  7-i'i 

I  ■.,<■>;«! 

1 1..  121 
I.-,  .Vtil 
12  42;t 
\Z  .111 

II  .".71. 
12  ilfi 
12  XI  2 

II  2;(.'i 

III  9111 
III  1144 

K,  247 
M,  :«.2 

»  inu 

I.I  41H 
h,  46.'i 


Amount 
reiiuld 


vr:.  ;46  TO  i 

I 

:*•.,  2(»,  iG  I 

;*'.,  7t»i  27     _ 

:(,'■,  7w;. '22  ' 

.'(4,  9'.'y  2*1  i 

a2.'<T:(  IK  1 

.ij.  r.4«  4x  i 
32.  fffHi   10 


I 


:(2,  :?<>«  49 
;ii,s(J7.Kii 

31,fi.S.V.  fil    I 

:nt. '.'4fi.  o:, 


so.  94!    =* 

ao,  7r.3. 00 

S0.44«.  « 

30,  03.i.  S7 

29,  «94.  60 

29,  447.  99 

2«,  430.  '28 
27.004  S9 

27.  027. 90 
2«,  S74.S1 

20,  713. 84 

2fi,  4M.  77 
26,  477.  «7 
2S.  %f>'!.  40 
25,  H25.  5:! 

25, 81B.  02 
25,  KM,.  50 

25.  5.54.  1^1 

25,  .54*.  M 
43,  925.  20 

111.  .'.ai.  70 

KO,  fi.M.  19 
70.  4^3.  ii.i 

(A.  799.  5i 

02.  (CM.  54'. 
,5«.  9;*4.  .■» 
52.  »7X.  21 
50.  7.<7.  1  I 
>.  sn. :« 

:tii.  5:r2. 48 
:(.'>.  4.5«. :« 

:«,  442.  «7 

;ii.7si.  17 
'."9  .'4H.  :rj 
'j>;.  x2>;.  fi'-' 

'.'(■..  XM.  M 
20.  I.VV  .52 
2,".,  l.iO  M.( 
:il   7  JO  -V, 


17 


X7. 


i:«i.  w'.,! 
I.'«l..t49 
122.  '.10 
I.'-2.  2',« 
112.  191 

iim.  ;i^ 

111.*,  21 1.'. 

102.  H.V. 
90.  112 
K).  01  2 
70,  407 
7:1.92(1 
67,  mi.'. 
W,.  444 
64,:i0K 
B;1,  '2*1. 
fin.  492 

00,  i.'iii- 

.59,  284 
.54,  -257 


(17   I 

H2 

7:(  i 

13   I 

:<2  i 

ij 

02 
Hti 

w  I 

.W 

S7 
04 

m 

OS 
.52 

llj 
l(i 
16 
40 

■» 
47 


30,. 


State,  producer,  nnd  addreA 


$96,209.16 


:t4.92».29 
32,  W3.  IH 
S'2.6i».4S 
*■'.,  568. 10 

i,  OlS.  60 

31.TO7.  «9 
31.(>,55.  01 

ao.  946.  05 


:iO,(»4l..50 
SO,  753.  00 


.43 


2«,  664.60 

■29,  447.  99 

2H.  4:iO.  2S 
14, 1(J2.  07 
27.  027.  <m 
26,  S74.  n 

26,713.94 

2().4n.5.77 

■20,  477  X7 
25.  95.'    til 

25,  S2.5,  53 

26.  HIK  0-2 

2.5.  6:«.  50 

■A  554.  01 

2».  54«.  54 

43,  «'25.  '20 

IH.  .50(1,70 
45.  y:a.  M 
7t^.  4.i.',.  I..: 

(A.  799  ',' 

82,  Ril,  ,V, 
.56.  e;f4.  :io 

.52. '.178.  21 
VI  737  1  ( 
:w,  Ki  )  :;;i 
■M\  XM.  49 
.1.5,  4.59.  M 
X\.  442.  M7 
.;l.7xl    17 

-■9,  i^H     v.' 

lai,  R-ji'i.  1,2 

20.  1,56.  ,-i2 
2.5.  1.50.  (i:i  I 
:i(,  7'.'o,  •..' 


.'(9.  33  J  ^2 
i:t0.»l5  s.' 
i:«(l.  :i49  7:i 
122.510  l:i 
122.  29«  .(J 
112.  191  ,'.1 
KW.  57.5,  ,^7 
10.3,  ■211.1.  M 
17,471  115 
96,  112.  Vj 

70,  467  32 
73,  920  94 
67.  00a.  .50 
17.  151   9,-1 

0.1.  ^290  (19 
no,  429.  OK 
21,  196.02 
.59.  2H1  HX 
.'-t.  2,57  1  (■ 
4H,  ,HJ4.  10 
47.  HIH  IH 
I,  7H  I..' 
47,  4.'''^   .> 


9.  241 

40 

;t,t«  29 

40,  .t'« 

."9 

«,  4«.i 

45 

:X1   SO 

45.5Ji2 

:iO 

H.4«l 

4.5, 

461  91 

((,»,5« 

43 

MO  .■» 

4-2.  903 

119 

7,764 

42 

702.66 

9,  tf34 

■Sll 

7,  Ml 

42 

179  64 

41.179 

(►4 

7.70*1 

41. 

i;.5J.  18 

2.39* 

Vl 

S.434 

41 

».S0.  ii« 

41.4*0 

iiy 

RICK— continued 

Missls.<ippi— rijfitinued 

J    I.  Uii.wii.  Jr.,  RoMdale 

I,  K    Karcm  in,  Ctarksdale 

it.»L«rt  K.  .>ini<h.  ClevcliiBd 

(-ilenn  E.  MrCdy.  (  !  irk.UUe 

Joseph  H.  Tt)e(inis-ien.  lliillandale 

II.  I)    lui.i  T    A    Tharp.  I*.la 

E-  1>    .--truin   .Ir  .  Mori- .ill  (  its 

lioiiK'W.Hwi  Fiiriiis,  liii'  ,  liri^cnville 

W.  B.  Trtckftt,  H<>i7/iTii  .    

Oerald  uji'l  H*-Tiry  i"r.\  .  !l'>H)4ii<iale. . . 

A.  and  N    Fior;ini-Ui.  t  leyilnml 

K.  P.  LiUtcl.  i*1i«w...     .       

<'harleii  lierrv,  Memphis,  Tenn 

il.wri.<X  Wi'soii,  Inc..  lloUandule 

I.     ^    Ff4Milf^.  M'^iffold 

.■^    k    I'Im-Imj^.  H.mks 

Eck»,ir.l  .N,  M.'Kingl.!.  ( 'l.-veliind 

W».i«>.  .McJ  iilluin.  iici:  III  1. lie , 

\f     11    .\,iiicc.  (  leT.iKii  i 

H    Ii    Mulnit>.  V1cr.#oi  i   

J'«'  ii    i J.ii^in.  skeii.  

L   a   uiikiii-snii  ,^  i'lirvLs  Richardson, 

.-.Ij,HA  .  

.Siiiin.v  iJ.iiTv,  (■|ev(>liind 

J.i^^l.hiiu'  I'Unliitmn  fi  (:iiarl(>?  Law- 

r.in^*^..  M.'ripdi.l.  

J    ('    Hilh.^.  ,lr  .  Hoihuuijli;. 

.\l.  1).  lii)(.^pn.  Hculali , 

.M.  It,  1-itt.iil.  SliHW 

TiirruT  .Vr,uit.  Hlaine.. 

L.  IS    VaWf.  .-.jnfi,  Cleveland  .  

TeKH,*: 

.\ii.lir^iii  Kiiriiilns  Co..  I,is.«ie  ..... 
1  li.>,,i;,iU'  Hayun  Ki.e  vV  Canal  Co., 

Aivin  

J    \  Jeiikiii.-.  H    M,JenkHi.s,!»ndW.E. 

Jt'dkiii.-;.  Jr  .  I  Iitnkamor 

E,  J  .  .stiM-,v..i<'r    Davtcrti 

Tena-s    Uist    Indies    Co.    Farm,    El 

C;AlUi«..  . 

J    II   ami  1  ^  K    Di'uni'Min,  Liberty 

T.  F.J.'nkui.!.  (lien  M.  K.oleaiay,  and 

Jt'ifrey  Jeiiki:i«.  \\'tnnie 

I'fellw  i  .Son  I'Hrnis,  Houston 

A,  J.  and  J.  R    C:irier,  \  iftoria , 

J.  Ii .  Ciinson.  Sr..  K»i'l.'  Like , 

Harry  liuji^ut<  k  mid  T.  J.  li»t>l>,  Edna. 
llelJ'i.Tson  Furtn^.  Kl  I'.nip*.    .    ..... 

K,  \l .  .\I  uliileiin  Kstni.-  iiid  Fd,  Roy, 
( .fofk'e,  .siiirUy.  .-inii    I..    K.  Turner 
A  -xiii.  .\n.'il;u;»f  ....... 

l-lDVil     i     Keiinetii     i  l.nilerson.     El 

I  '.i.'IlJX).  _.  _    - .  -, 

-Mortui  lirijs.  A  .Son.  llDiulon 

Ju-ss  -Maihews  and  KaiOerine  Vance, 

ileuuiiiunt -    

Eddie  iJUtikinan,  Sr.,  aitd  Uumlieck 

lirus..  llcKall) 

lleJiry  lIulT.  Edna. 

Fran(b  Kooji.  Kdna. 

J.  R.  I!e.'il,  Kl  I  aiiiixj 

J.  R.  Tlimnik-;.  F  u-l.' Lake 

.Miirviu  W  iede  und  Jolin  lv(X>p,  Edna  . 
E.    1'.    Duk"-.    Klnio    Uuk.',    Jr.,    and 

.\nt!iony  I  (like.  Rn-li  iran 

N     i    -\I     I  arms,    l.ink.'    Nolle,  and 

HiitxTt  .Myzill.  ,\naliM!ic... 

R.  L.  Clipson.  Kiijile  Lake 

Joe  R    Aiilcnion  and  T.  L.  Davidson, 

Ej.'st  H.Tniir.l 

\V.  C    .McUride  and  J.  C.  Emonhiser, 

SU.Well. 

il.irdlii  Koop.  F"dnn 

Cli.'i'.'o  Riiiirh.  Cli^iine 

JJlut    (reek   Ritf  Faniis  4t  KouDtz  A 

Cimrll.    Fl  l':l?Mi,.i    

Blue  (  ritk  Riee  Firni.s,  by  Frank  L, 

Riiiii^ev,  air.'nt.  Fl  Ciiinpo     _    

Eu.l  Du^at  A  K.  J    UntMl.  Winnie. . . 

a.  1',  Duke  .t  Soils.  It. -i. arson  

i'lirtis  .V.  S.M'.iTf!  ,^    .-.  .dierg  Farms, 

lue.  Duyiiin  .  .. 

liendersun  Farms,  y\  '    iinpo 

l'!.,>  I  X   Kpnni'lh  lien  1-rsoa  4  Clyde 

DiFii'.r,  Fl  (   ainpo  

Uiii.r  (      lirmn,  liuyi.in. 

^\  .ill.r  .\    \  ir'i  i'i  .V  Suns,  Sealy 

T.  F.  Rei.llitnd  ft  Son.  (  ro-sby 

.\,i;.<Si.M,   r.  Siinon.i,  Jr..  Edna   

liiiljert    Rj.siiiiks.-~en    A     I>.    W.   Beck, 

Loin.se 
ll.ury    and    KvereU    AudefsoQ,    Ea-st 

Uerii.ird 

I-.d  il.  Ilelwig.  Kiil.shear. 

Ciuei)  Iwaiicli.  ( "lodiDC 

Ji.lin  (  hpson,  F.isl.'  Lake . 

Marsulm  Hros  ,  Eagle  Lake   

P.  1).  (lerts.m,  .-^r  .  Lismp 

John  Pi'arson  and  T   J    liahh,  Edn  i 

J.  H.  Taylor,  llainstiire    

Frank  R.  Duke.  Liherly 

Joe  R.  A.iilersi.ii.  last  Bernard    

Ike.    .M.jrniis   and    W.i.xlrijw    Prejean. 

Wlr;..,,. 


Quantity 
pledged 


Buthtlt 
8,617 
7.2S«3 
7.136 
7.K9 
7.468 
7.123 
6.S88 
7.  MB 
7.119 
e.  6li2 
6,763 

4,067 
6,»6S 

6.626 
.     6,480 

6,009 
6,«4I6 
4.032 
5.  273 
4, 924 

41R2 
4,801 

4.090 
4,  7(12 
4.B.57 

4.  7S6 
4.  0,53 
4.  093 


45.419 

36.261 

20.  032 
26.837 

23.826 
24.  106 

24,  2li8 

22,  H76 

23,  781 
19.663 
21,808 
20,  S25 


18,i83 

1»,7S6 

19.591 

1 X,  OM 

18.U-23 
19.170 
10,719 
10,979 
15.366 
16,689 

15,870 

14,578 
14,714 

14,006 

12,968 
15, 394 
14,915 

13.394 

14.  ia5 

13.  058 
12,  575 

12.  095 
13, 173 

13.003 
12.033 
II.HOH 

L.  57.'. 
12.  107 

1.'.  442 

H.-'xiy 

12.  090 

11.903 

10,  7,55 

11,897 
11,750 
1.3,  l.Xl 
10,598 

ll.'.'fll 


Amount 
loaned 


I 


Anonnt 
repaid 


State,  prd.incer,  and  address 


$»,7T2.4J 
38.127.ei 

3n,e«n  18 

38  417. 17 
ax,  177.10 

:<7,  ,5n:i.75 

:«i,  Mf»2  72 
'it\  500  41. 
35  Si,5S,  7u 
3.\  Jild.  4K 
35.  5.3H,  '17 
S4,  ,5fr,  04 
33.  4Sfl  9.5 

;fj.  x*!  10 

32.  644  33 
31,  112  10  I 
30.638.18  I 
27.M8.fiO 
V>.  «79  40 

'."•i  Off.'    Jfi 

J..  i2iX  H4 

v..  I  a',  4s 
2»i.  ;ih5  ,■* 

25.  919  40 
25.  «i.5.  ■_'* 
25.  5,5R.  1 4 
25.411.61 
2,5,  172.  73 
'25,  i)W3.  ii9 

217.422,39 

162,060,47 

146,707  21 
13.5,318,09 

1'26.  776,  96 
118.435,46 

117,  536.  71 
lis.  106  88 
114,1.53  W 
107.  7.55  82 
107.317  20 
103.  911  2H 


94.  573.  58 

93.  OOH.  27 
92.  2.53.  42 

!'U,  315,  0.3 

8,5.  871  06 
84.903.48 
8-2. '209  12 
!10.  982.  (W 
,X0.  765.  10 
sa  751.63 

80,  .554,  08 

78.  401,  48 
70,  802,  '20 

74.  -226.  50^ 

73.095  80 
72.  837, 90 
70,  798. 35 

68. 576  80 

60.  91 .5.  21 
t,4.  8.SS,  70 
03. 067.  58 

62.117.14 
01.  849.  40 

01.447  79 
00.817. 17 
6(1.  1-22.  40 
U).  100  (si 
5!(,  972  14 

59,  .536  80 

58.  X47  28 
58.  206.  39 
57.  732  '22 

57,  ,580.  95 

.'.(,.  900  15 
.56.  323.  '2« 
6&.0fil.68 
64,060.11 

54,  X93.  67 


139, 772.  43 

II,  688.  Ox 
38,660.  IX 

»,"il7."io 

30.  MI2.7-2 
33.  07S.  »li 
35,  WR.  71) 
3.5,  N19.  ll 

i,»40."3:t 

32.  83(1.  \.. 

31,11.'  1  1 

27,908,  .^*i 
36, 879.  4) 

rj.RU.'iJ 

20.  o:f.  1. 

I:,*:.    , 

25,  91 'J   ! 
t6,6.S8.H 


171,935  II.' 

182,  (WO.  17 

146.  707  .'I 
ISA.  311  'M 

1 '26,  770  v. 
118,435  V, 

117,  ,5.V.  71 
74,701  !• 
114, 1,U  111 
107,7.55  x: 
in7,S172i| 
103.  911.  x 


9.5, 573  ,5S 

93.6I)K  .'7 
92.  2.^.(   12 

90,315  01 

8.'i.S7l,"0 
84. 903, 4X 
5».  MI  >.) 

.5is01:i     t 

8a7r.5,  III 

41.  62>i,  .y 
80.  ,5,'.4,  M 
78. 461,  IH 

74, 2-20.  .'.0 

73,095X11 
72,  »37,  •*! 

67,  4U9.  05 

68,  .570. 00 

66. 915  21 

04.  XKx  70 
03.  Ik".:.  5X 

62.117  14 
61.  849  40 

01,447.79 
0(1,  xl7. 17 
00.  122.40 
on.  lOil.CJ 
47,991.20 

69,  .^30.  86 

23.  519, 82 
45.  ,'.09, 7S 
57,  732, '22 

r. '23,85 

•*\.  990,  15 
f*,  323.  '26 
65.051.68 
18. 937.  08 

54.  X'.i3.  07 


RKE— continued 

Tjjii.s— C.mtmued 

Jack  .st.ics.ser.  Dayton... 

L.  I).  Ware.  Kulsliear 

H    I).  Fussj'll.  Facie  Lake 

Blue  Rilihi.n  Mills.  Inc..  Houston 

Johnsiin  A  Jolmsoii.  West  Coluinlila.. . 
Marsalia  Bros..  C.  C    Br-ksher  &  T.  L. 

Dayid.soii.  Kat-Oe  Lake 

I,,   (i.   Raun  A   Sandy  Creek  Ranch, 

El  Canipo 

MitclK'U  Bros.,  Beaumont - 

Jarrel!  V.    Brown.  E.ina. 

K    Sail.ara  A  Sun.  Wehster.. 

JackC    Menri(l.,J    F,  Ciuidry  &  W.  8. 

Kdwiir.ls,  Wmuie     

Hilly  H.ilfen.  Ci.llegeporl 

I^.w-.!1   (i,    Raun  A   Slo(.'kton  Estate, 

1!    F    M.n'r  A  jV't.' White' "Estate, 

.\u:ihu.n'      

Adolpli  S    Hankamer.  Hankanier 

Jack  B    Willis.  Eagle  Lake 

Paul  Mciiown.  Winnie 

Clark    Farms.    ,s     J     Clark,    Sr.,   and 

Gerald  M.  Clark.  F.diia 

Georpe  Way  and  J.  T.  White  Estate, 

Stowell  

Frank  A    iiijrKins.  Eagle  Lake 

.Maurice  Willis  and  T.   L.   Davidson, 

Kiit-ie  Lake 

Ferdinand  J.  Leonards  and  John  Oscar 

DevilliiT,  Winnie. 

R    M    .Middleton   Estate  and  I.  Jett 

II link, liner.  Hankamer 

\      H     Kirkham  and   H.   B.  Haynes, 

.\!l,illU,iC 

i  iiiiii.  It  llerUTt.  .StowcU - 

Ni«',  (lurk.  FMna - 

J     H     Wv.iit.    Clodis    H.    Cok,    and 

Si  ilier>:  Fiirnis.  Inc.,  Dayton 

J.«-  F    'I  errv.  Victoria 

VSiKrcl   LtHl.ine,  Doris  LeBIanc,  and 

S.  Ii    F.intenoi.  Winnie 

N.  S,  Heiiti,  Riiyiiiiin.l 

N'uinii  1.    K. lie.  Winnie 

J   s    iiiii  W   W.  Winder.  Winnie 

lii.nilil  liendersun.  El  CampO 

.\ifr.il  J,  Ash.  liu.\t'.n 

ll.vi.inl  W.itsi.n.  ,\ni;lel..n 

(     \    Kiker,  Beiiiiinont       .- - 

(      W    Sisk.  (ienrkre,  William  D.,  and 

11,  E,  Dislmuin.  Beuimont 

.s.Mi.erK  Farms.  Inc..  Dayton 

.1^    W    I'eveii),  Flurry  J'.e  Peveto,  and 

Liitdier     A     .MiH.re     Lumber     Co., 

Orance...         .- - 

Carlton  W.  Trant  and  W.  U.  Keenan, 

LilKTtV..        - - - 

ttillr.iin  H.  Wlietstcin  Farms.  Alvin... 

H.uiiel  J.  Hankamer  and  R.  M.  .Mid- 
dleton Estate.  Wallisville 

Louie  L.  W.  LiHi.lay.  AKin 

Arthur  Lemke.  Jaik  I  >aiele,  Loranio 
Dai^-le    an<l  W.   F,   B.it'an,  China.... 

Ik.hliy  Shellhainin.r  and  M.  L.  Shell- 
lianiiner,  llanishire 

Alliert.  Jewell, and  AUktI  Dutcher,  Jr., 
Wells  Farm,  and  Frank  C.  Gordon, 
L  i.ss  ie 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Sherer  and  Phil  Baker, 
Anahuac - 

E.  A.  Turner  and  W.  M.  McBride  and 
Son.  Winnie.  .. 

Ivan  HeU'rt  and  K  L.  Chaney,  Beau- 
mont  -  -• 

James  Weaver.  Haiikainer 

C.  W  .Smith.  Louise  Sample  Gcriucr 
and  W.  F    Oeruier.  (ianado... 

Lester  J.  Craiiek,  Garwood 

¥.  W  Fontcnot,  Brous.sardandIIebert, 
Anahuac   ■ 

J   W   and  John  Isaacs.  Alvin 

J.  11.  Saiidlin.  .\iuihuae. 

Sehiurriiip  Bros  .  (iarw(X)d 

W.  W    MeBride,  Winnie , 

L.  L,  Fontenot,  W  lunie 

J;«k  C.  and  F;ioise  McBride,  Winnie... 

E.  J  and  Euell  Dugat  and  E.  C. 
Devil  Her.  Winnie. .    

Bert  Hiu^hour  and  Mrs.  Lucille  lIuT- 
boiir.  Hankamer 

J.  T    Heriii.  Edna.. 

Ixmis  Wat.son,  .\ni;leton 

N,  S   anil  Jes,se  Wiitman.  Hamshlre... 

Jay  and  Dexter  ,\'iilersoii,  Lissie 

B.  D  Hart  and  Frank  Galloway, 
Devers - 

William  Zlmril.  Garwood 

M,  A  Ellis  A  Son  and  Mitchell  D. 
Ellis,  CollegejHirt 

II,  A    Norris  A  Son.  Bay  City 

(iuy  Myrick  and  ( Itto  Truksa.  -Mvln.. 

Lowell,  George,  and  Norris  Raun,  El 
Campo 


Quantity 
pledged 


Amount 
loaned 


BwheU 
11,781 
11,585 
9,774 
10,682 
11, -237 

10,370 

10, 678 

10,646 

9,767 

10,260 

9,868 
9,495 

9,153 

10,295 
9,774 
9,040 
9,470 

9,249 

9,053 

9.285 

9,320 

0,099 

8,635 

8,770 
9,371 
10,  934 

10,129 
0,182 

9,730 
9,225 
8,118 
8,392 
8,579 
9,094 
7.690 
7,673 

8,159 

8,120 


8,492 

8,490 
8,383 

7,574 
7,554 

6,866 

7,897 

8.  022 

8,051 

7,808 

7,485 
7,811 

7,947 
7,826 

7, 6'26 
8,308 
6,994 
7,793 
7,131 
7,413 
7,043 

7,352 

7,835 
8,  712 
7,193 
6, 9^28 
6,936 

7,581 
7, -232 

6,008 

7,040 

6,420 


$54, 623.  76 
53,  589.  73 
52,  779. 60 
.52,  .560.  02 
51,813.78 

61,331.50 

50,034.65 
40, 433.  25 
48, 042.  !>8 
48. 619.  63 

48.  435.  60 
47,911.32 

47, 318.  68 

46,  863.  70 
46,81X.50 
46,  498.  29 
46,  071. 14 

45, 818. 94 

45.  749.  48 

46,  699.  45 

46, 667.  66 

45, 667.  41 

46, 579.  56 

45. 166.  64 
45, 014.  49 
44,  799. 35 

44,  4.57.  90 
43,  971.  07 

43,365.33 
42,385.05 
42, 166.  32 
42,1.56.63 
42. 139.  84 
41,857.30 
41,310.46 
41,059.50 

40,401.44 
40,  25i  34 


40, 122.  02 

39,904.56 
39,  477. 30 

38, 930. 36 
38, 831.  78 

38. 7'2a  35 

38,685.26 

38. 522.  59 

38.504.00 

38,486.43 

38,  398.  05 
38, 125.  00 

37. 800. 36 
37.  773.  25 

37.  469.  04 
37.  381.  67 
37.  340.  55 
37.331.65 
37. 133.  10 
37.  079.  '20 
36, 812.  75 

36, 647.  02 

36,  416.  87 
36,  3'29.  46 
3.5,  836.  82 
35,  709.  26 
3.5,  457.  46 

.^5, 428.  .55 
34,  '203.  88 

34,020.84 

34,013.44 

33, 962.  59 


Amount 
repaid 


$54, 623. 76 
46, 061. 38 

"  82,' 550. "re 

51, 813. 78 

51,331.80 

50.  034.  65 
49,  433.  '25 
4>>,  942.  88 
48, 619. 63 

48. 435. 66 
47,011.32 

47,318.68 

46, 863.  70 
46,812.  .50 
40.  498.  29 
40,  071.  14 

45, 818. 94 

45.  749.  48 
17,665.45 

45, 667.  56 

45. 6.57.  41 

45, 579.  .56 

4.5, 106.  04 
4.5,014.49 
44,  799. 35 

'    40,809.75 
43,971.67 

43,366.33 
42,  385.  95 
42, 166.  32 
42, 156.  63 
42, 130.  84 
41,8.57.30 
41,310.46 
•27,404.04 

40,401.44 
40,252.34 


40,122.02 

39,99166 
39,  477. 30 

38,  930.  36 
38, 831.  78 

38,  728.  35 

28, 685.  '26 

38,  522.  50 

38.504.00 

38,486.43 

38.  398.  a5 
38. 1'25.  00 

37.  800.  35 
37.  773.  25 

37,  460. 94 
37. 381. 67 
37.  340.  55 
37.331.05 
37. 133. 10 
37. 079.  20 
36, 812.  76 

36, 647.  02 

36,  416. 87 
36,329.46 
35. 836.  82 
35.  679.  63 

33.  '287.  43 

35.  4'28.  .55 

34,  '203.  88 

26,  767. 38 
34, 013.  44 
33,962.50 


State,  producer,  and  address 


Quantity 
pledged 


RICE — continued 

Texa-s— Continued 

Denver  Poland  and  Doornbos  Bros.. 

Winnie - 

Ivo  Phcnd.  Sr..    Rus.«ll   Plicnd,  and 

Marie  Weir  et  al.,  llamsliire 

J.  W.  Gol)er.  Nome 

W.  J.  Winier.  Winnie 

P.  W.  Douglas.  Sour  Lake 

P.    D.    Kiiiser  and    R.  M.   Middleton 

Estate,  .\nahuac - 

Charles  and  t^uintin  Shult,  and  Frank 

L.  Ramsey,  El  Campo 

Mrs.   Magcie  Wisegerber.   Lester    Kay 

Wisegerl)er,  and  Seaberg  Farms,  Inc., 

I  lay  ton 

Chester  Hicks  and  Frank  S.  Bulher, 

Edna - 

M    D.  Shillings,  Port  Lavaca 

Jesse  Copeland  and  M.  L.  Shellhoni- 

mcr.  Ilainshire 

James  R.  and  Henry  J.  Illavinka  and 

Boettcher  A  Wasicck,  East  Bernard.. 

E.  E.  and  H    L.  .\dams  Alvin... 

Norris  Raun,  El  Campo 

Ben  McCorinick,  .\lvin 

Jay  and  Dexter  Anderson  Lissie 

W.  W.  and  J.  S.  Winzer  and  Edward  C. 

bevilller,  Winnie 

Alvin  E.  Johnson,  Louise... 

Billy  Ray  Smith,  Gauado 

J    C    Lewis,  E.  L.  McDonald,  and  O. 

R.  McKelvy,  Hay  City 

Joe  F.  and  Raymond  Terry  and  George 

.Musseliu'an,  Victoria 

Wilfred  Lo  Blanc,  Winnie. 

J.  B.  Miller,  Jr.,  Beaumont 

J    K.  and  R.  G.  Allen.  Ei  Campo 

Pete  Eaton  and  B.  D.  Anderson,  Rock 

Island - 

Richard  Hahn.  Ganado - 

C   D.  Fenner,  Paul  Slatter,  O.  B.  Fen- 

ner,  K.  J.  Carter,  and  Floyd  Slaller, 

Edna 

\   J    Hungerford,  Midfield 

.\dolph   Jr.,   and   Calvin    E.    Ebner, 

Orange v.-,--, w 

Pat  U.  Flowers  and  Seat)erg  Farms, 

Inc..  Dayton - 

Elroy  J.  Ortego:Alta  Loma... 

B    O.  and  F.  M.  Elklns.  Devers 

Alfred    J.    Ash    and    Sophie    Graves 

Estate,  Dayton 

Warren  Craigen,  Beaumont 

B.  F.  Meiiger,  Katy 

Ethel  M.  Campliell,  Welsh,  La 

F.  J.  Merta,  Louise 

Schiurring  Bros.,  Garwood 

J    T.  Hare,  Crosby 

Keith  Flournoy,  Lil)erty.-- 

Eugene  Bourque,  Rosharon 

J    W.   Parker,  Arnold  Wolf,  Jr.,  and 

B.  F.  Troxell,  Dayton - 

Oeorge  V.  Miller,  China 

N.  T.  Stansliury,  Beaumont 

C.  S.  Brown,  Devers .... 

Jack  Duke,  Rosharon 

Duward  Harper,  Alvin 

O.  C.  Dcvillier,  Jr.,  Winnie 

Curtis  S.  Penick,  Anahuac 

R.  B.  Christ,  Sr.,  Hamshlre 

J.  C.  Wall,  Beaumont - 

Raymond  Randel,  Lilierty.. 

C.  T.  Wiese,  Eagle  Lake 

Louie  MoUnar,  El  Campo 

A.  E.  Elliott,  Bay  City 

B.  E.  Winder  and  D.  L.  Heckaraan, 
Hamshlre 

Frank  Smaistria,  Martha  Losack,  and 
Wm.  Lee  Frederickson,  East  Ber- 
nard   -  - - 

Lvnti  and  Donald  Herbert,  Waller 

Johnnie  Garrett,  Garrett  Bros.,  and 
Walter  L.  Roome,  Louise 

Rudolph  Skalicky,  C.anado 

W.  C.  Jenkins,  Hankamer... 

Lester  R.  Wisegerber  and  Sealierg 
Farms,  Inc.,  Dayton 

Wanda  S.  and  Wavne  Bunton,  Edna... 

J.  Harland  Bell,  Rock  Island. 

Buren  J.  Kallina,  Garwood 

Cieorge  W.  Stansbury,  Raywood 

Harvev  E.  Johnson,  Port  Lavaca 

R.  L'  Poskey  and  Roy  Dawson, 
Anahuac - 

Johnnie  Garrett,  Guy  Stovall,  Jr.,  and 
S.  C.  Cappell.  Louise 

James  L.  .\dkins,  Lissie 

W.  H.  Huseman  and  Mrs.  Annie 
Carmicliael  Esttite,  Louise 

R.  B.  Ctirist,  Sr.,  R.  B.  Christ,  Jr.,  Ed 
Lohmann.  and  Elvan  Bourque, 
Ilainshire 

\V.  H.  Octken.  Anahuac -,. 

J.  W.  Murrell,  Winnie - 


Amount 
loaned 


Amount 
repaid 


Bushelt 
7,405 

6,734 
6,650 
6,407 
6,030 

6,802 

6,398 


6, 672 

7,211 
7,508 

6,186 

5,956 
6,981 
6,371 
6,876 
6, 572 

6,011 
6,744 

6.864 

6,570 

6.774 
6.091 
6.675 
6.276 

6.663 
6.797 


.5,  574 
5,915 

5,830 

5,637 
6.399 
6,847 

6,606 
6.3.53 

6,053 

6, '274 
6,710 
6,143 
6,289 
6.567 

S,760 
6.152 
6,068 
5,639 
6,049 
5,970 
6,000 
5,398 
5. -237 
6,708 
5,476 
5,590 
6,282 
6,606 

5,070 


5,671 
5,586 

5,714 
5,598 
5,386 

5,701 
5,217 
4,925 
5,260 
4,864 

4,871 

5,265 
4,729 

5.420 


5,480 
6,003 
4,710 


$33,803.55 

33.772.9* 
33,  496, 98 
33. 47'2, 36 
33.  374.  SI 

33, 126. 72 

32, 805.  26 


32,834.52 

62, 789. 01 
32,738.40 

32,723.94 

32, 690.  76 
32,690.60 
32,681.43 
32, 649. 99 
32, 28?  S3 

32,133.46 
32, 129.  52 
32. 048.  84 

31,829.76 

31,  76a  84. 
31,423.29 
31,186.31 
31,141.03 

31, 107. 38 
30, 518.  53 


30,376.66 
30,316.81 

30, 0B7. 67 

30,092.30 
29.971.23 
29.  629.  34 

29.  580.  72 
29.  544.  33 

20.  517.  05 

20. 331,  46 
20,32Z70 
28.958.30 
28, 866.  51 
28, 315. 37 

28. 275. 21 
28, 106. 68 
28,094.84 
28,079.06 
28,056.59 
27,843.06 
27,779.12 
27.  771.  75 
27,>608.8e 
27, 398. 40 
27, 375. 00 
27.  245.  70 
27,236.16 
27, 020. 92 

26,  545. 85 


26, 479.  07 
26, 421.  78 

26,  421.  40 
26.311.41 
26, 132.  42 

2.5,  882.  54 
25, 877.  81 
A  823.  41 
25, 601.  00 
25,536.00 
25,405.86 

25,476.33 

26,444.90 
25,442.02 

25,394.49 


25,373.28 
25, 140.  SO 
25,072.90 


$33,803.65 

33.  772.  94 
33.  490.  98 
33, 472. 36 
33,374.81 

33, 126.  72 

32,805.26 

32,834.52 

32,780.01 
3'2,  738.  40 

32.  T'23. 94 


32. 690.  50 
32.K»1.  43 
32,  549.  99 
2i710.65 

32,133.46 
32. 129.  .52 
32.  048  84 


31, 758.  84 
31,  423.  -29 
ffl,  632.  92 
31, 141.  93 


30, 618.  .53 


28, 145.  78 

30, 097.  67 

30.  092.  30 
29.971  '23 
29.  629.  34 

29.  680.  72 
13.  256.  77 

20.  474.  75 

29. 331.  46 
29.  3-22.  70 
28. 958.  30 
28. 866.  51 
28.315  37 

28.  275.  21 
28, 106.  .5ix 
'28,094.84 
13,  460.  h2 
28, 056.  .59 
27. 843.  06 
27.779.12 
25.211.01 
27. 608.  HO 
27.  398.  40 
27.  375.  00 
2-2, 048. 96 
27, 236. 16 
27, 020. 92 

26,  545.  85 


20,  762.  46 
26,421.78 

26.  421.  49 
26.311.41 
26, 132.  42 

25, 88i  54 
25, 877.  81 
4,771.20 
2.5,601.90 
25,636.00 
25,  495. 86 

25, 475.  33 

21.466.90 
25,442  02 

25, 304.  49 


25.373.28 
17,681.24 
A07Z90 


( 
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state,  itTDdiner,  and  aiMreai 


RICE — a>ntlniie<l 

Texas— Conl  iniwd 

M.    I.    Janes   ami    Remie 
BeMBnont -.. 


'ontpnot. 


QiianUty 
pledged 


SOYBEANS 

Ark.inSBs: 

Arkiinsiis  (ir:iui  Corp.,  Stuttgart 

AIcAlistiT  Seed  Service  Co.,   Walnut 

Riilge 

Hugh  E.  Kifhardaui.  H.  B.  Richard- 
son un<l  Kichluml  I'lantullon,  Inc., 

Hughe"! 

U;ilph  Wimp.v,  llarrusburg 

J.  W.  I'rescolt.  Hughes.. 

I'lrani  Bros..  Marion 

James  E.  MoI>;iiiiel.  Jonesboro 

IMTld  N.  Koni,  ahernll 

James  I).  Fori,  Pme  UlulT 

J.  H.  Davis.  Ogden 

W.  B.  Ilynura,  Dermott 

I'liinn  Ko.vnolcis  A  .Sun,  lliirrisburg 

lUuiois:  A.  E.  I)e»l.  MorrisonTill* 

Indiana: 

Donald  Kolh,  ETansTille 

Donald  E  Stew.irt.  Rol)ert  Kevell,  and 
H;in)i<l  KfVcU,  Lebanon 


llerU-rt  I'    Tuna.  Odeljolt 

Keniietti  Juhn«>n,  Callender 

I.'iui-siana: 

W.  1"   Tonilin.soii.  Lake  Providence 

Orvillc  A.  Coody.  Lake  rrovidenc* 

Mi<!,<iv<ippr 

Joe  I'riddy  4  Soni,  Rolliin  Kork 

(irwr  Kros.  A  Hon.  Holl;iud.ile 

J.  R.  Flautt  A  .-Sous,  aw  in  Lake 

Eraima  I'lantation,  Inc.,  Cary 

F.  B.  Sweareneeii.  I'hilipp 

W.  P.  Skelton.  Kosedale 

I>ominic  P    Rutzo,  Cleveland 

Aimaiieg.  Inc.,  Muiter  City 

I,.  L.  Wiilker,  .\Iiiit<T  City 

Kay  Kol)er.*>n  Farms,  Inc.,  Phllipp... 
Mis.souri: 

A.  ('.  Riley.  N'ew  Madrid 

W.  V.  Riley,  New  Madrid 

The  All)ert  Paintoii  Co.,  Inc..  Painton. 

Wallace  Faruia,  Uideon 

North  Carolina: 

A.  L).  Swuidell,  Paiitego 

McNuir  luvestMienl  Co.,  Laurinberf:.. 
South  Caroliii:i: 

W.  K.  Mayes,  Mayesville 

J.  A.  llarvui.  Sumter 

J.  T.  Duncan,  Martin 

Wiseonsin:    Charles    U.     Kuiper,     Union 
Urove - 

•  WHEAT 

Arkaa'ia.s:  Lake  Planlatiun.  Huglu-.-^    

California: 

E.  L.  Wallace.  Woo<lland. 

Jackson  &  Reinrt,  Pa»j  Robles 

Colorado : 

■Sjiraguc  Broj!.,  Holyoke 

Harold  Kiickarii,  Arriba 

Kaloevic  Farin.s.  Inc..  Aurora 

Ralph  and  Jack  Bowman,  Wray 

Idaim: 

Wagner  Rm.s..  I>ewi.ston 

Ira  Mcintosh  &  Soiu,  Ix'wiston 

Meacbam  I..and  <&  Cattle  Co.,  I.apwai. 

Heglar  Ranch,  Inc.,  Burley 

Drech9(>l  Bros.,  Worley 

Ilerndon  Farnw.  Inc..  Culdosac 

Cialluey  &  Howe.  Plummer 

Wittman  Farms,  Inc..  Lapwai 

Sam  Aim  A  .Soii.s,  Inc..  (Irangeville... 

W.  W.  Riggers  <b  .Sous,  Craigmout 

Ptaiiton  Becker,  Genesee 

ILirol.l  H.-atun  &  Son,  Tekna.  Wash.. 

i'fall  Bro.s..  Inc..  (iarlield,  Wash 

Arthur  P.  Meier.  Peck 

Matsuura  Bros..  Blacklool 

Herb  MiUhorn.  Worley 

Alvin  Barker  &  Hods.  .Soda  Springs 

Shayne  Lindennan,  Newdale 

Oeorge  and  Otto  Brammer,  Lewlston. 

I>«lanU  Woodbury,  Burley 

John  Campbell.  Idaho  Falls 

J.  J.  Dri.'icoll  A  Son,  Troy 

Hilding.  Frick.  Plummer.- 

Anderson  Bros..  Troy 

McLeod  Bro.s.,  Neipcroe 

Iowa:  Payne  Valley  Farius,  Inc.,  Hamburg. 

Kansas: 

Earl,  Elsie  S.,  and  Frank  Welsenberger, 

Scott  City 

AIIxTt  Kriliin  i-i  .il..  Colby 

H    A    llntloii,  Hrrwsler 

Kolwrl  W    'riiKTol/.  Belolt 

N«il  Fullcj-  i  .-^mi,  Belolt    


Dnthelt 

;i,:ilO 


7,103,230 
42,120 


IS.  SH£ 
1S.3D0 
l.-i,000 
13,  .■iOO 

13,  MW 

12,37.5 
11,713 
1I.7C0 
11.070 

13,500 

11,11.5 

18.  78-« 
1^090 

1S,H40 
11,681 

a  J,  itiit 

27,180 
23,130 
It.'JSW 

14,  3».' 

15,  aoi 

U265 
15,060 
1),U(H) 

22,  ,5(10 
■iX  SIX) 
\1,JM 
17, 100 

4I,»BU 
19, 8U 

41,043 

a;,  774 

11,430 
IS,0d0 


19, 244 

59,34.' 
50,806 

.11.91.5 
."7,000 
■-'7.000 
.11,300 

81,892 
6:1,102 
,'JB.997 
4«,882 
41.  19fi 
34,  162 
35.615 
34,839 
31,  497 
.%1,  S28 
;U.  587 
-'1.  Jiai 
JT.  WOO 

:;o.  OM 

-■S.  700 
27,610 
■-'7,000 

■n.  -joo 
■-•:!,  .'-'O 

■-•7,  000 

."J.  -'11 

■-'J.  004 
■-"J,  ■-MH 
Tl.  14.5 

2r  (Kn 


4.5.  flO« 
38,X44 
37,^60 
34,  574 
31,«73 


A  mount 
loaned 


$25,  Oia  10 

IB,  35.1,  MO.  93 
94.  >«)».  SO 


77.  WO.  88 
35,997.36 
34,935.30 

34.  050.  00 
30.  64.5.  00 

30,  ,510.  00 

27,  22.5.  00 
26.  tWM.  47 
2fi.  559.  00 
Z5.  .571.70 

30,  r  5.  00 

25.119.90 

4(1.484.04 

2M71.80 

35.  (i40.  OO 
'J6.  5MI.  3fi 

7  J,  HOi  88 
tit).  397.  ,50 
61.42H.80 
52.  273.  80 
40.  51 U.  66 

37.  2n<,l.  H4 

36.  ■231.  47 
29,  382.  41 

28,  0(H.  22 
■28,  SI  5.  44 

51,07.'..  00 
51,075.00 
39,  U5'2.  80 

38,  3IM.  00 

93,  3'25.  SO 
44,  185.  a 

91,. 52.5.  89 
59, 623. 6.5 
25,488.90 

34,388.40 


27,  807.  09 

8,1,858.11 
69.09&16 

34,302.11 
31,  860. 00 
31.  050.  00 
29.  SS9.  00 

101,  54fi.  08 
78.  246.  48 
73.  738.  23 
5L  3.15.  05 
49.  187. 67 
41,406.25 
41.  197.  22 
40,111.90 
38,1U.37 
37,979.34 
36.049.07 
35.598.47 
.14,  .596.  00 
?A.  192. 19 
.Ti.  -•64. 00 
:il,  196.63 

;«),  510.00 

-■9,  376.  00 

:'H,  7V2.  so 

-•?(.  75.5.  »0 
J»'..  .528,  -'1 
2,5.881.  09 
■-•5,814.  7(i 
J.5.  30,5.  1 1 
•-•.5.  174.  S- 
■26. 1 1.'"  fK 


«•:,  4.S'.'  9« 
49.331   88 
47.  32U.  21)  f 
4.5.  ■Jl  I   48  I 
44,  88,5.  63  | 


ArrwMint 
repaid 


$25,010  10 

10,4.54.477.76 
32,316.30 


77,960.88 
35, 997. 66 
34, 93.5.  30 
34,050.00 
30, 645.  00 

30, 510.  00 

21.780.00 
26,  9MM.  47 
26,  559.  00 
25,  .571.  70 

.10,  375.  00 

25.119  90 

40,484.04 


35,640.00 
r>,  406.  36 

72,802.8)- 
66,397.60 
61,426.80 
5-2,273.80 

37,"  206."  84 
36, '231.  47 

•28,' 904.' 22 
28. 815.  44 


39,  062. 80 
38.304.00 

63.  230.  .V) 
44,  185.  -22 


6,021.00 
25,488.90 


69.096.16 

34.30'Zll 
15.525.00 


101.  54<>.  08 
78,  246.  48 
18,411.00 
51,  :fK5.  r,.5 
19.  ■2!IS.  .57 
31,  248.  00 


37,979.34 
36,049,07 

"»4,'i)9r,.'66 

'28.  6;«,  6t 

;!.i.  -•''■(.  iio 

31,  VJ>\.  la 
30,  5ia  00 

28,' 792.' so 
•J8.  7.55.  40 
■J>i.  529.  ■-'! 
■-'.5.  SSI.  m 
•-'.5.  si 4.  7li 
■-•1,  .W..  X, 
■J5,  1 74.  S-J 
36.  0,57  l.k) 


44  91.48 


State,  producn-,  and  addfem 


wiiE-vT— continued 

Kan.sas    Continued 

S.  Everett  l)etmi.<.  Scolt.sUliiff,  Nebr. 

Harold  N  HobHrt.  ,<r  ,  ll«roH  N. 
Moliart.  Jr..  and  Cano  U.  Tsdiudy, 
Hutchinson  . 

C    \5  illHT  U  hite.  (ioo<lland 

llerTrian  Hotl.  I'liliner 

K.  T.  .McCrelght,  Ne«.s  City 

.\drian  Schweitzer.  Oslx)me 

Ve-itrlng  Uros..  Hums. 

VV    T    Hoouev.  Jr..  (lardea  City 

hihii  Kri.^>.  Kuniis,  ('olhy 

K'Miton  Jone.-i,  <  il:i.sco 

I- ,-rir?i*H)n  Hro^.,  Kensmgtwi 

K    .\.  liiiahrian  ^i  .^ons.  .Menlo. 

llsltenrlorf  llro?..  Sc-ott  City. 

Jolin  1>    Deforest,  I'ealxKly 

Kioli.inl  I,,  and  Jack  Spiegel.  Koriiioso 

(     II    Moore  Trust  Estate,  Dodge  (ity. 
M  innesolH: 

Ki-uti  l>ri.s<-oll,  Kiuit  (Jrand  Forks.. 

John  Hogestad.  KHrlstad. 

Vernon  llugen,  KhsI  (irund  Fork.s 
.Montana: 

Campbell  Farm ine  Corp.,  Hardin 

N'ash  Bros..  Kedstbne.. 

i»nsi:i<i  (iniiti  Co..  Carter 

Kr:ift  A  Miirlir.  Havre 

J    11    Koliortsoii.  Inc..  Great  Falls 

Juidi-man  drain  Co..  Oeraldine 

W  ;irr'  11  Swen.son,  Cut  Bank 

Otis  VS';it>rs.  Riehey.. WW, 

I'ryor  I.;iiid  Co.,  Billings 

F'loyd  Warren,  Inc.,  Hardin.. 

Kscar  A.  Kalgmird.  BlgSaady 

We.it<Tmark  Bros.,  Ijcvon 

I'rancis  Miiurer,  Dutton 

Hill  M<-Carter.  (lalata 

Ko.v  KiUeiilx-ci;,  Scols-y 

Hirk.-hind  ,t  .-(on.  Inc.,  Fort  Benton... 

imyi.-n  \  rriion,  Ray  Sloner,  and  Ricli- 
ir  1  McCirty,  oulloolt 

I.ury  K    T    Haiirh,  Hillings 

(■liur.-sriiiliiMgertiiid  ScliiUuiger  Farms, 
Inc.,  Wolf  I'oint 

Ki-nnetli  SchiMinger,  Vida 

Adoliih  Kii,  Ekalaka 

Koyi-i-  ,\|i|il,-gaie,  .iiiuLire  Butte 

Sikorski  A  .-^ons.  Inc..  Willard 

John  H,  l.,-iiiho:.l.  Molt 

D.  K.  Hereford  Ranch.  Ballantiue 

F.  E.  D:ivLson  A-  .^on.-i.  (iigtiwood 

John  Keil  A  .<on.s.  Ledger 

Kenneth  U.  .\ivig.  Krenilm , 

A.  C.  Kaininerzell,  Chester 

Donald  Normim  and  Arnold  Decs, 
Kremlin 

.\llan  and  Leo  SchUliiiger,  Vida 

Roland  and  Burton  Wright,  Moore 

L<.«  .M.  Craft,  Havre 

Ralph  I,ee,  Buffalo 

( ■onover  Ranch  Co..  Broadview 

Iviiii  Dalihnan,  Forsyth 

Herliert  (J.  BitzandSelinaMcClintock, 
Box  Elder....' 

Ole  Jensen,  Chester - 

Swank  <V  ><m,  Poplar 

Elmer  and  Vlary  P.  Dostal,  Oeraldine. 

Frank  Kiikla,  Blue  Creek 

Nebraska: 

(trace  Land  A  Cattle  Co.,  I«wellen... 

Raymond,  Ronald.  Pamela,  Michael, 
leo,  .Morris,  and  Use  Jessen,  Lo<lge- 
Iiole-.    

Knipp  Land  Co  ,  Big  Springs.. 

Kiitli  Hunt,  Hiistings 

A.  L.  Rosener  A  Sons,  Daykia 

Hrtiley  I'artnersliip,  Big  Siirinp 

fileti  K.  Hurn.s,  Cfiappell 

Svoboda  A  Hannah,  Ogallala.. 

Eugene  Schefcek,  Alliance 

I-eo  Jfjtsen,  Ostikosli    . 

Kolsrt  K    Elliott,  Solvang,  Calif 

Kd.ijid  lli-ulah  Jelinek,  Alliau(>e   

Nevada:  Kio    King   Land   A   Investment 

Co.,  .San  Franci.sco,  Calif 

New  Mexico: 

.\rclie  Haker.  Clovls 

VV    I,    I.i,iknnll,-r,  CIovlS- , 

V'lrgle  llarn.son,  'l^e.icioo ■ 

.^llsrl   itil  .Monte  .Matlock,  CtoTls 


t.i 


N  »rl'i  Dak 

.\  rve  i  I  ■  i  I 
Hallaiil;^!! 
Helljal:''.!! 
The  Witr, 

L.  J  Joh: 
I'oirM-.s  Hr 
Rosroe  \\ 

Augu.st  ( 


K|.iridi;e. 


■  I'r.i    .  We.sthope 

-.'   1  ■   .-,  Mi.tt    

I.:.-!  '   ..  ,  .MoliaU... 

..n     )'  YxlA       .... -. 

~vkt-UOIl... 

K.'lly.  .Niagara 

Kir^c'licMiaiui.  Molt 

John  1)    K  irsrhiiiann.  Husiiiarck 

Henry  iir;iln  A  .-Jtixk  itu-m,  VV  t-si  iiope 


Quantity 
pledged 


BunheJn 
31,495 


28,344 

27.702 
24.984 

'A  -'-ti 
22.  fi'-ti 
2J,  s(i7 
2.'!.  .5SII 
2.1.  s.Vj 

21.  173 

20.  ■2.50 
20.7,54 
21.884 
20,608 
18.900 
20.4.'a 

30. 780 

22.  500 
18,  879 

200.212 
49,320 
51,480 
44,460 
49.905 

45,  2H5 

46,  660 
37.  170 
43, 625 
44, 100 
40,  52B 
38. 6111 
37,  S(KI 
34. 570 
32.  040 
S-J,  850 

28,  440 
32. 193 

29.  430 
26.091 
25. 524 
30.240 
24.641 
2«.800 
27.810 
27,  812 
27,000 
22,500 
25, 920 

24.  600 
21,240 
25,200 
22,320 
24,930 

21.  .500 
23.220 

21,  150 
24.  \\}i 
21.960 
23.400 
'23.130 

52.200 


;)9,6O0 
33.300 
31,178 
28,809 
29,7110 
28,342 
«6, 100 
25,038 
23,400 
22,  410 
20,  (02 

20.327 

24.337 
25.300 

22,  018 
2(1,  510 

38.904 

3«i,  mio 

34.  o-W 

36.9iin 
34. 'JOO 
28,512 

27,  tfOO 

2.5.  ■JOO 

jS,  440 


-K  mount 

ioaiicd 


»43, 15.1.  .57 


4ri.  .51(1  93 

*:.I¥I8  1» 

:i4,  1  -M  44 

.■(.'•I.  1  56  00 

3J,  1119  ,58 

:il,  1J4  21 

3)1,  7'-'(l  Wl 

,1(1.  'JSW  .V) 

2>.>,  S19  IS, 

26,  ,V>4  SJ 
26,  4«6.  62 
25, 739  63 
25,,M,5  00 
25, 390.  49 

46, 146.  60 
31.050.  (Ht 
26,  767  36 

306,218.36 
57.704.40 
56. 113. -20 
55.  859.  40 
.54. 396.  45 
5.'.  630  66 
.50.  859.  40 
47,  iHV  3(1 
47,  5-1  ■J.'; 
4,5.4_'3.(»(1 
4.1,74>..  68 
4.'.i.M.  90 
41  2(r.'.  00 

:lli.  .5H1  30 
36.525.60 
35,  806.  50 


.SS,  flfd.  60 
35,  090.  37 

35.021.70 
34,  566.  57 
34, 148.  88 
32,961.60 
31,749.21 
31.392  00 
30,312.90 
30, 161.  23 
29, 43a  00 
28.682.60 
28,252.80 

28.225.80 
28, 170.  00 
27,468.00 
27,342.00 
27,173.70 
26,  706.  00 
26,  470.  80 

26,  464.  .50 
26.  271. 18 
'A  91'2.  80 
25, 506. 00 
25,211.70 

64,  7-28. 00 


4S.31'2.00 
41,  9,58.  00 
40,  2-27.  67 
37,179.88 
36,828.00 
34,317.52 
32,886.00 
32,048.64 
29, 250. 00 
28,012.50 
28,  807. 64 

25,  205.  48 

31,227.94 
31, 065.  58 
28.954.11 
26.765.65 

57.  073.  28 
.50.  760.  00 
49.  999.  SO 
46,125.00 
42, 408.  00 
40. 487.  04 
39,  078.  00 

35.832.50 

3,5,  ,550  »> 


■5  mount 
r«i[«ld 


$1,9:11  i.r 


6, 17'.'.  211 


6.  nio  -.-J 


3.  f»i  sii 
19, 79,5.  KT 


16.  31(1.  il 


7.1,  2;CI  (HI 


S4.39''.  4.5 

'6.'7M  40 

1.161.(11) 

■ir.  .5.5i..'ii 
45. 4J3,  INI 
43. 74ii.  tA 
42,  (184  M 

S6,'59i.'3('l 


35. 1190  37 
1.39.'.  3(1 
i.i'lVi  (HI 


5,945(8 
"2,713.23 

28,252' *l 

27,  m.  m 
"27,'irJ.7ii 

26, 47U.  m 


IO,OR7.4U 

iftiis.  rj 

'32,048  64 


25, 20.5  « 

3L2'27.91 

""•220  i9 
26, 765  .55 

2. 28a  59 


i^tatc.  producer,  ani  adtlre-ss 


C^iiunlity 
pietii-'e<l 


4, 725. 00 


vniE.^T— cinlinued 

North  Dakota-  Cunliniied 

T.  A.  l'll.s»S  iJcranlOM 

Norman  (Hint,  Botlln.au. -. 

AlvUi  Kcniier,  Loeds.. 

Edwhi  Nctjw,  Regent 

Dsn  Ni  t/.er,  Bismarck 

\V   J.  I  liortsou.  ■V'ork 

Kriicst  I'   Jensen,  WUliston 

Stair  Hr.is.,  Ni-wburg 

VS  illus  (ilm?,  Newliurg 

Carl  .M    HodeuQeld  A  Sons,  Ray 

]|i-k-n,    Wayne,    Cecil,    and    Dennis 

Zahiiow.  Roseplen 

Alfred  Johnson,  Plata 

Jack  Kullnian,  'york 

KegUiald  and  Keumtli  Henry,  VV  est- 

bopt- ;:--;-■--,- 

August  ajid  Ronald  VV  .,);iu-r,  Englevule. 

Kvl  Schwartf  Co..  Kriimiire 

Walter  E.  Johnson,  Courteiiay 

Kot;er  Kedel,  Kresscii.liii - 

i«o   ami    Anthony    .Muggll,    Vincent 

Mngell.Jr.,and  Vincent  Muggli.Sr., 

Oarson -■ 

Bosc  VV  i-inliandl,  Slii.l'ls.. , 

Carlton  I.:u-soti.  Sykr^ton 

Harold  lloffstrand,  Leeds — 

Kaymoiid  Foerstcr,  Conway 

otii";  ,       „      . 

Ward  Walton  A  Associates.  Inc.,  Upper 

Saiidu-sky 

Orieton  Farms,  Inc.,  Ivondon. 

Ok'.jliunia; 

Ji  lin  .K.  Fmncis,  Klrvfisher 

Jiie  Stekhen.  I'oncu  City 

Junes  W.  Sharmck.  I'onta  City 

(irec'-in: 

Mcl^oriiunach  Bros,,  rcnilieton 

. .  .nil    ri.Tne,  I'eni  It-tun   

.'     .n  I'ruudfooiand  l/t-u  Corger,  lone.. 

K.,u,oiul  A  .-^on,  (III  ,  Helix 

K.il|ih  S    ('rum,  lone 

K   A  T.  Ranches.  Ath(>na 

Kiiy;  Ranches,  Pendleton 

Kf.U-rl  Kilkenny,  llcpiiner 

Ifs  Kins,  Inc.,  llciu 

F    L.  VVatkins,  Wtt.sc» 

4  K  Ranches.  Wa.sen 

Mtid     S|>rings     Ranches.     Pendleton 
Ranches.    Cunningham    Sheep    Co., 

and  Hi.ke  Ranches,  ri-ndlet.n 

Adolpli.  Jr.or  (le-ir.-ia  Sl-al!ir.  Condon 
key  Bros  .  Inc..  Milton.  FreewaU-r    ... 

Richar.l  W.  Hamiilon.  J'tsmllcton 

V    R.  Ranch.  Helix 

VVi-U'r.    Inc.,    ami    Veriilta    Adams, 

Athena 

R.  A.  liniKoltll,  UiCiranle.. 

Faster,  Wemslng  A  ColTinan,  Athena. 

Charles  Carlson,  lone 

M.  Simth,  Condon 

H    n.Melntyre.  Pendleton 

Alvln  Hunch.  Hepimer     

li'.l.iman  Ranches.  I'en.lleton 

11.11  Kaiirht^s.  Inc.,  Hi  In 

Larrv  K    Kaselierg,  Wasco 

Murt'oTi  T    Weatherforii.  Arlington 

VV    D.  Hartlie  A  Son^,  Cunduu. 

Mertfin  S.  Waile.  Lt.stlne... 

K    Earl  or  S.  Beinlce  I'ryor,  Condon.. 
.--.    .f  R:inches.  rcnilk-lon.  .    

'    ■:  p:r:ccr  A  Son  Ranches,  Ki'io 

-.    (■   and  R.  C.  .Moll.  Pendleton 

H.  I  .  Kt:a.  Inc.,  Walla  VValla,  Wash.. 

K.  \    .Johns,  .\thena- 

McElliirott  Bros.,  lone... 

11.  M.  Zell.  Wasco - 

J.tlm*  Smith  an.l  Hfuiner.  Athena 

r   (I    Unmet  or  Althea  Bu(net.  Moro 

T  ci  (.1.  McCoy.  The  Dalles , 

W     I..  HuLsc,  Dufur 

K.  M,  and  DelLi  .lolmson,  Wasco 

AC    Warren,  lone 

Bill  VV  ulfc.  Walltiwa    .  - 

O.  W.  Temple.  Pendleton   

Albert  L.  McCormmach.  VValla  Walla, 
Wash 

T.  M    Caiiiphell.  Helix 

Sleg  A  Sleg.  Baker.. 

David  Horne,  Pen.ileton 

Olen  Hrngolttl.  Helix     . - 

Powell  Goodin  Farms.  Moro 

R.  A    H.    Farms  and    Archie  Harris, 
Milton -F'reewater 

Handhollow  Ranches,  Helix.. 

C.  .\   Jones*  Sons,  Heppnta- 

J,  Smith,  Inc..  Condon... 

Verne  W.  Dale.  Helix 

Robert  Rotbrock,  Adams 

R08CO  E.  U(x>re,  Moro 

Campbell  Ranch,  Inc  ,  Echo 

Walker  Whltacre  Kanch,  Atheiia 

Harvey  Smith,  looe 


Amount 
ktiuied 


BwikeU 

27,  720 
26,370 

25,200 

35.525 

25,000 
24,300 
24,930 
25,429 
27,000 

25,650 
26,100 
23,  8IJ(> 

24,300 
20,367 
23,400 
18,  990 
18,211 


17,280 

18,203 
18,251 
16,420 


25,  576 
21.039 

20,250 
•2-2,000 
20,483 

69.570 
64.266 
47.025 
60,138 
43,647 

42. 3i;i 
38.3tii 
39.344 
38,846 
34.816 
38,840 


34,650 
36.309 
33,705 
:«,  735 
35,059 

30,360 
31,444 
32.  548 
29,1(30 
26,608 
3C. 348 
29.577 
30.078 
30,000 
26. 100 
27,756 
25.  043 
28.088 
27.  148 
27.384 

24.750 

26,211 
24.078 
23,827 
24.260 
23,418 
34,  496 
23,524 
22,0.50 
23.  9'26 
2',<,063 
34.  li^3 

21060 

23,444 
23.484 
22.  732 
22.597 
21,841 

20,821 
22,163 
21,857 
19,270 
22.025 
20,798 
21, '226 
20.984 
21.  .500 
19,693 


Araoimt 
repaid 


»35,4S1  60 
36,  4116.  UU 
36,280.00 

34, 197. 08 

34. 125.  00 
33.777.  OU 
33.  685.  50 
3:1.496.  26 
33.210  00 

12.832.00 
32,364.0(1 
31,646.49 

30,  375.  00 
29,  403.  00 
29, 250.  00 
27,  830.  70 
25,859.62 


25,423.20 

25,309.46 
25, 198.  74 
26,043.20 


33,  375.  96 
26, 825. 27 

27, 316.  00 
27, 170.  00 
26, 934.  71 

83,622.36 
65,308.85 
61,602.76 
60,903.46 
67, 177.  57 
61.27a  80 
49. 874.  SO 
49.476.72 
4<i.  S09.44 
45.791.02 
45.264.20 


45,  045  00 
44,  7-22.  66 
43,  816.  50 
42,  774.  35 

42.246.48 

39, 3.54  24 
39.  3U5.  00 
39,  090  96 
38.199.60 
36. 950.  64 
36.633  42 
36.  372.  70 
36.362.84 
36.1,50.00 
34,713.00 
34,667.92 
34,2.59.79 
33,  520.  74 
33.  517.  83 
33.  271.  86 

32.175.00 

31.444.60 
31,2«K.  79 
31. '213  37 
30.806.42 
30.  443. 52 
30.  378.  38 
30.236.64 
29.  9S8.00 
2'.l.  S44  28 
28.  902.  53 
•2!v  74(J.  44 

2s,  67y  f>4 

28.  303  49 
27,  486  05 
27.  .192  -27 
27.229  18 
27.  192.41 

27. 067.  30 
26.  928.  .54 
26.714.38 
26.689.41 
26.  540.  51 
26.  457.  27 
■a\  36-5.  (13 
2»i,  349.  95 
26.  \2i.  96 
A  862.  76 


tl,451.4C 
32,832.00 

"2,'268.00 


1,192.00 


33, 375. 96 
26, 825. 27 


83,822.36 
66,308.85 
61,602.76 


61,270  80 


40,044.72 
46,809.44 

42,713.66 
46,254.20 


45.i"K5  (Ti 
44,  722.  6C 

'i3,'758.'34 

42,246.48 

37, 908  00 

39, 305.  00 

7, 969.  77 

'36,'950.'64 
36,633.42 
36,  372.  20 
36,362.a4 

'si'TliOO 

"i'sSs'TS 

9.  180.  52 

33.  517.  83 

33.  271.  86 

32,175.00 


31,298.79 
31,213  37 
3a806.  42 
30,443.62 

'36,  236.84 

'29,"  sii  28 

"io.'isi'ai 

28. 079.  04 

28. 303.  49 

'27,'392.27 

"i6,"74ir76 

27.067.30 
12, 00,5.  71 
25,714.38 
26.689.41 
26.  540.  51 
20,476.00 

"26, 349."  95 
26,122.96 
26,862.76 


,^tatP,  producer,  and  address 


.,';irintlty     ! 
pledged 


Anwcnt 
loaned 


WHEAT— continued 

Oregon — C-'inTinued 

Earl  Mer-ker,  The  Dalles 

etirrup  Kanch.  North  Powder 

<i.  L,  Pratt.  VLsalia,  (  allf 

Ihirry  i'roudloot.  Fk-'Jio 

South  D'jkotu: 

William    J.    Stanley   and   » lUuira    D. 

.\smussen.  Agar. - — 

J    K.  Check  Estate.  Pierre 

Elkhorn  Farm.  Martin 

Alfred  and  Johanna  Elders.  Presho 

Dennis  L.  Anderson,  Rapid  City 

Leo  J.  Teres,  Presho 

John  Hlppen,  Martin 

Raymond  Jessen,  Lodge  Pole,  Ncbr 

Louie  E.  B  artels,  lierrysburg 

Bartlev  Mills.  Winner 

Ktiinelli  Kinkier.  Blunt 

Hugo  Kinkier.  Littlelleld,  Tex 

Krier  liros .  Presho • 

Jame.s  S.  HrowTi,  Chamberlain 

Arvid  AmlHir,  Presho 

Bruno  Wieciorek,  Chamberlain 

O.  K.  Hutchison.  Presho. 

Robert  E.  Duncan.  Pierre - 

Roy  Norman.  Hayes 

Karl  E.  Kinder.  Onida 

Verdun  Stanley,  Presho 

Orville  Schwarting,  (lordon  Nel>r 

K.  R.  Rhllev   Crtighton 

Mvron    D    and   Mildred  A.  Johnson. 

Rapid  Citv 

H.  U.  Ehlers  Sons,  Presho 

Jerry  (.it-criuger.  Castle  Rock 

Ix'onel  M.  Jensen.  Wall 

Itolsjrl  Bartels,  Ffirt  Pierre 

Jetter  Bros..  Milesville 

Wm.  O.  and  Lyle  Schoulte,  Presho... 
Texiis; 

HUl  Farms.  Hart.. 

Taft  McCit-e.  Hereford 

Homer  11. il.  ILu-t. - 

Hudtlv  H.il.  Hart 

(ieralti  I,   L:k.slcy,  Dftlliart 

Frank  liolnnson.  Panhandle 

l.Ujkie>  .Su.nger.  Dumas 

L>.  ij.  Cluck,  (iruvev..^ 

Sam  R.  (■luck.  Uruver — 

Harold  H.  Hoguc,  Dslliart.- 

S&  (1  Farms,  Dumas , 

Mrs.  M   W.  McCloy  A  Sons,  Morse 

Monroe  Bras..  Suiiray 

Gordon  Taylor.  Sunray 

Dale  Schuman.  Dumas.... 

Dale  Coleman,  Dumas 

Rose  r.  or  R.  C.  Port(>r,  Spearman... 

Merrill  Dryden,  Sunray 

Lyons  Bros..  Hereford 

nien  Scril.iit-r.  Sunray 

Weatherlord  Bros  .  Sunray. 

Marsliall  Cator,  .--uuray 

Dni;  Williams,  Farwell... 

A.  K.  Hort.  Uruver 

Uene  Cluck.  Gruver 

Joe  Schuman,  Dumas 

Everett  Bros.,  Stratford. 

Fred  W.  Mercer,  SUverton 

\  t  ima  W.  .McGraw  Estate,  Fort  Worth 
John  Cole,  Waka 

Claude  Hipley,  Stinnett 

George     Farms,     Charlene     and 
George.  PerT>-ton 

J.  11.  Burkett.  Sunray 

Claude  Johnson  A  Son,  Dalhart 

John  A.  and  Raymond  Smith,  Here- 
ford  

Washington: 

(ill!-  .Milk-r  A  Sons,  Amt)er 

D    Everett  Phillips,  Lind 

l/eouard  and  Henry  F'ranr.,  Lind. 

Ke-u,tlh  Smith,  Wailsburg 

Gc.rge  I).  Brown  ft  Sons,  Poraeroy... 

St  tk-v  A  Bovii.  Pullman 

Rttlttrt  V.  PliUli(is,  Liud 

Uliii  Bros..  Farminplon 

Cunis  Cattle  Co  .  Garfield 

Kov  I'eringer.  PiiUman 

V\    "m.  Boyd  A  Sens.  Moscow,  Idaho. . 

( islK>rne  Beishy.  Ain's-r 

B  lumiuin  Farm.  Washtucna 

DeZ»-llen  A  Son.  Briilgcport 

Richard  E.  DeSpatn.  Winona. 

Urgel  Bell,  Lacrosse.. 

Koliert  J.  and  Lewis  Pat  ton.  WaitS- 
burg 

0.  H.  Woodward,  Inc.,  Daytoa 

Donovan  Farms,  Prescott 

Ford  Ouram  A  Sons,  Tekoa 

Thomas  J.  Byers  A  Sons,  Pomeroy  — 

J.  R.  Damon,  Lind.. 

Pearl  (^winn,  Pomeroy., 

8   T   R    Farms,  inc.,  Prescott *.- 

FerreU  A  Luvaas,  Poraeroy i. 


G. 


Buthelt 
18,900 
21,664 

21,654 
20,854 


117,387 
60,797 
42,670 
36,000 
37,291 
31,500 

32,760 

26,110 
28,800 

24,840 

23.  .580 
23,130 
24,030 
23,580 
21.600 
20.430 
•21, 852 
21,600 
2L600 
2-2,950 
2-2,500 

21.780 
20,890 
21,330 
■  21, 150 
19.440 
19,880 
19,000 

38.760 
43.  .528 
32.520 
35,342 
4a  582 
35,204 
38,561 
36.797 
3G.297 
30,011 
34.496 
34.349 
3US26 
29.607 
29.944 
28.661 
30,000 

26.  en:* 

•23.  242 
25,  R60 
26.406 
23.871 
24.630 
24.377 
23,471 
22.  260 
21.064 

19.068 

19.235 
19. 379 

IS,  nno 
2a2C8 

18,909 

14,447 

133,542 
110,  ,500 
86,038 
63.(i53 
58,563 
58,500 
49,996 
45,180 
41,427 
43,753 
39,195 
39,1.50 
37,710 
37.  .548 
41,081 
41,578 

36.073 
38.535 
34,747 
38,309 
14,766 
36,693 
31,626 
83.273 
16,902 


$25. 704.  00 
25.248.44 
25.248.48 
25,  069. 17 


168,397.20 
70.326.89 
54,242.10 
,5-2,  560.  09 
61, 625. 11 
46,076.40 


Amount 
repaid 


60,  __ 


»7. 177. 17. 


1,297.80 


8, 198. 7G 


41, 767.  20 

37,776. 
37,440.00 

36,272.80 

33,009.60 
31,784.40 
31,  719.  60 
31.131.60 
29.  331.  00 
29.  316.  60 
29,0(9.16 
28,728.00 
28.512.00 
28.  4,58.  00 
28,350  00 

27, 952.  20 
27,943.80 
26. 876.  80 
26.  818.  20 
25.660.80 
25.  542.  00 
25,080.00 

le.  379.  OS 
65,933.48 
66, 303.86 
55.  231.  81 
63.  419.  06 
61.  573.  38 
60,  5'30,  24 
48.756.69 
47. 730  99 
46.274.56 
46.028.39 
43.46L70 
40.8SS1I3 
40.636.18 
39.076.47 
37.  633.  -20 
36.  4,S0,  00 
35.844.65 
3S,225i77 

35. 040.  or 

34.169.06 
32,455.26 
32.388.45 
32.164l26 
3a304.62 
28.826.96 
28,  541.  76 

26. 849. 14 

26,832.83 
26.453.01 

25, 740. 00 
26,638.38 
25,62L70 

25,30Z90 

166.927.50 
139.482.99 
106.641.33 

79,  249.  74 
73,360,0! 


,50.  694.  20 
60,683.36 
48,  993.  76 
48.  549.  00 
48.268.80 
47,  871.  96 
47,  773.  02 
47.708.87 

46.,«i»4.17 
46. 492.  68 
45, 171. 10 
44.630.16 
44.6SB.61 
44.071, '22 
43,275.89 
43.264,90 
419«2.» 


31.784.40 

'ii.'isi.eo 


1, 915,  20 
19, 483.  20 

24,6e6.'66 


6,878.10 
26,828.10 
21,319.20 
25,660.80 


65,933.48 


(3.291.86 

'so.  .520.' 24 
48.  756.  59 
47,  730.  99 
46.  274.  .V. 
46,028.39 


8, 173.  64 
22.386.42 
36,  450.  00 
3,5,844,65 
14.572.87 


32,164.26 

2ia«4 
26.  849. 14 

x,4si6i 


^ 


740.00 


41.927.60 

'i6i,'62ii3 

79.  249.  74 
13.  35Z  .53 
73,125,00 


50.  694.  20 
.50. 68.1.  36 
48. 993.  76 
48.  549.  00 
48.268.80 
1,  517. 45 
47.  773.  02 
47,706.77 

46,  .M4.  17 

7,099.85 

45kl7Ll0 

19,  l»0,68 

23.140.00 

2. 674.  62 

6.  049  90 

4Z902.28 


cxn- 
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Tabi.k  n. —  IVGi  crop  prici  miitixirt  lunnx  maitr  of  $J'i.000  or  more  and  afnouiit  r<  paid,  by  proilttrir — Coiitiiinod 


6tat«,  producer,  and  address 


WHEAT— conlinut'il 

W  .isUington— Cont  iniKMl 

Joe   MeCown   and   I'harles  E.   Neace 

Est  at*,  Wailsbure 

J.  L.  Williains.  Lind 

Kred  and  Cecil  Kommel,  Pomeroy 

<io<ifrey  Mcilke,  Llnd 

lligginl>othain  Hros.,  tlartline 

r.  C.  Wolf  A  Sons,  I'OMiproy 

Laura  f.  Uilliland  Kslat«s,  Latoyett*, 

Ind 

f'ascy  Farms,  Inc.,  Eureka 

I^wter  <*ainp,  LatTOsse 

Nelson  Hros.,  Waterville 

Lasater  Farms,  Inc.,  Walla  Walla 

Dippel  Bros.,  (larlicld 

Wayne  Beale,  Poniproy 

John  E.  liair,  Walla  Walla 

Allen  Strutlicrs.  Eureka — . 

Ralph  (ooley,  Connell 

The  ShclTols  Co.,  (iovan., 

John  W.  cSiiiith,  Lancaster 

Miirvln  Crirslcns,  Espanola 

Franklin  I).  Rockwell,  EndicoU 

Jack  Clmlhjs,  Waitsbure 

Rock(l:ilc  Farms,  Edwall 

Harp  Hros.,  Fannlngton 

lIcKlar  Hros..  St.  John 

Wilbur  Morgan,  I'omeroy 

Calvin  Kaugust,  Farmington 

Ed  Faure,  Jr.,  KiUville 

Ellsworth  ConoviT,  Waitsburg 

Howard  Jorgensen,  Coulee  City 

R.  F.  Young,  ytarbuck 

Earl  M.  I'ierson,  Colfax 

Phillips     Farms,     Inc.,    and    Merlin 

Phillips.  Walla  Walla 

E.  K.  Watkins,  Spokane - 

Ui'iiiictt  Land  Co.,  Fiirmington 

Diok  Edwards.  Iliirlline 

Virgil  Foezell.  .Mablon 

Fcrrcll  &  1-uviis.s.  I'nmeroy 

Eugene  Valuer,  Walla  Walla.. 

Morris  Uoiiguet,  Waitsburg 

Yoshino  Bros.,  Uiiiiicy 

Nick  Selvers,  Jr.,  Lind 

Orval  Painter,  Waterville 

<^ieorge  H.  Ellis,  Rcardan 

Lawrence  Timm,  Harrington . 

Kei\uy  Foulkf.s  Liud 

I)welley  Jone.s,  Walla  Walla 

Ehiier  Schoesler  A  Sons,  Ritxville 

Ileitstuman  Bros.,  Clarkston 

Robert  Ileitstuman,  Pomeroy 

Cornwall  Farms,  Fairlield.. 


Quantity 
pledged 


tuthelt 
H,  43.1 

32,  m<i 

32,  832 
.33,747 

33.  \Si 
32,671 

32,  21 1 
3I,2«7 
32.  IW 
2»,  530 
3(1,  (1114 
29,070 
2»,0I3 
27,276 
■2S.  4«<) 
27. 0«) 
27,  (127 
2»,  2»>4 
29,.'ilH 
•2».  .W6 
2X,  4<l>t 
2h.997 
■J».  437 
2».  837 
2fi,4UO 
21,640 
■i?,  500 
21.  447 
2.S.  6H5 
27.486 
26,  100 

25,030 
J7,356 
»,  830 

26,  369 
■23,  9M5 

27,  (Wft 
24,  300 
'A  829 
23,116 
24,;«1C 
24,120 
25,912 
25,760 
24,281 
25.104 
2S,354 

25,413 

24,347 


Amount 
loaned 


$41.  146.96 
41.011.  20 
40.  453.  25 
40.  2<i7.  60 
39.  629.  45 
38.  214.  OH 

38, 170.  21 
37.  970.  98 
37.  W76.  03 
31),  518.  40 
36,  4.55.  06 
■M\.  337.  ,50 
35,  787.  62 
35,  458.  80 
3.5, 307.  53 
35.  100.  0<J 
;15.  086.  66 
34,  543.  40 
,14.  403.  1 1 

:i4.  :i>2.  ^:. 

34.  343.  43 
34.  3;«t.  89 
34.  1-22.  45 
33,  594.  84 
33,  528.  00 
,33,300.00 
3:1.109.64 
33.  073.  78 
32.  889.  6<) 
32,  84,5.  89 
32,  624.  98 

32.  ,526.  00 
32. 416.  33 
32,  287.  50 
32, 097.  64 
31,900.05 
31,83»(.  12 
31.590.00 
31,2.54.73 
31,109.07 
31.104.00 
30, 873.  tiO 
,30, 657.  22 
30,  525.  37 
30,  296.  37 
30, 150.  39 
30,  159.  34 

30, 028.  ,50 

30, 018.  39 


Amount 
reiMid 


$41,146.96 
.19.  168.  00 
40,  4.53.  25 
40,  2B7.  60 
39,  629.  45 


18,  20(1. 13 
'37,876.03 

36,"  455.06 

"35,"787.'62 
35,458.80 

'4,' 680. '66 

19,  lll«.  67 
10,018.40 
19.298.47 
34,  ;i8-2.  45 
34,  343.  43 

'2i.'227.'66 
33.594.84 


33. 300.  00 
;<3.  I09.M 
33.  073.  78 
3-2,  889.  60 
32, 845.  89 


32, 410.  33 
32,  3*7,  50 
32,  097.  64 

'31,836.12 


31,  254.  73 
31.109.07 
31,104.00 


30,296.37 


16, 171.  20 
11,604.39 


ytate,  producer,  and  addre^ 


WHEAT— continued 

\Va.shington— Continued 

Matthew  Lyons,  Waitt^burg.. 

Klicker  Hros.  A'  Sons.  Walla  Walla.,. 

Hla4'klaw  Bros..  Kuri-ka 

C.  H.  SUMicciplur.  Waitsburg 

J.  I.  Kuiiers,  llarriiigton . 

Ncilieuke  A  Pavlik,  Colfax .. 

Erwin  Hros.,  Pre.scott „.... 

Mary  Hanger.  Dayton 

Felgenhauer  Hros..  Fairlield 

llofer  Bros.,  Wait.sburg 

John  .Steplieii.son.  Elda  Stephenson, 
and  Ella  Stephenson  Estate,  Beiige. 

Willard  C.  Ilennings,  Ritzville 

Dave  Repp  A  Son,  St.  John 

Walter  A.  Zellmer,  Davenport 

Carl  Boyd.  Pullman 

(ialeO.  tifeller.  Llnd 

Frank  J.  or  Frank  Wolf,  Pomeroy 

Ilerlwrt  Sarkm.-inn.  Odes.sa 

Kobison  Land  A  Livestock  Co.,  Walla 
Walla 

riiesler  Powers  A  Son,  Stiu-buck 

C.  L.  Nelson  A  Sons,  Thornton 

Byron  (!.  Dague,  Walla  Walla 

David  V.  Adams,  Coulee  City 

Roy  M.  .5uvil,  Farmington 

Earl  T.  Sherry,  Prescott 

('.^\  King  and  J.  C.  Kinier,  Pullman.. 

Wfisluutf  Farms,  Marlin.. 

Ray  L.  Small,  Jr.,  Lowden . 

A.  S.  Miller  A  Son.  Colfa.x. 

James  F.  Ferrcl,  Walla  Wulla 

ChireJice  SIrohuiaicr,  Llnd 

Paul  Webb,  Jr.,  Walla  Walla 

1.  A.  Zakurison  Estut<!,  Pullman 

Clyde  Davis,  Piillmiui 

Lowell  Baker.  Pomeroy 

Paul  K.  and  (ilenn  D.  llofer,  Prescotl.. 

Pauls,  llofer,  Waitsburg 

Waneita  lleilman,  Los  Angeles,  Calif... 

Harris  Bros..   Dayton 

Edgar  L.  Smith,  St.  John 

.Mykleliu.sl  Bros.,  I^acrosse 

Fred  ,\la<ler,  Paluuse 

Pi<meer  Stock  A  (irain  Farm,  Inc.,  Col- 
fax  

Virgil  Sleveu.s,  Wilson  Creek 

.Norman  Hansen,  'I'ekoa 

R.  C.  Walker.  Ilarlline 

Raymond  B.  \Villiain.s,  Almira 

Sclieele  Bros,  and  Theodore  F.  .Icheele, 
Fairfield 


Quantity 
pledged 


litmhfl' 

24. 875 

2;i,(«»- 

24.  41  IS 
24,  Tin. 
24,995 
25,360 
24,384 
24,  -258 
23,400 

23,  «1>8 

22,  .'i(X) 

22,  :m 

24,  8.50 
24, 061 
22,950 
•22, 410 
30,866 
23,702 

21,600 
•23,  202 
'23,496 
21.a52 
22,  071 
23,001 
22,513 
21,600 
21, 175 
22,238 
21.330 
2I,!W8 

20,  ,'.20 
21,833 
20, 8.55 
2^2.  488 
•.'•2. 312 

20,025 

21,690 
■20,610 
22,271 
22, 237 

22,043 
21,044 
21,990 
21,028 

21,  423 

20,250 


Amount 
loaned 


$■29, 974.  38 
2<t,  907.  80 
■.'9,771.91 
■29, 676.  43 
•29,618.72 
■29, 543.  81 
■29,  306.  83 
■29,  058,  29 
'29.016.00 
28,917.  10 

■28,  800.  00 
'28.  8iK).  00 
•>.  796.  07 
28, 765.  28 
28,  687.  50 
'28, 684.  80 
•28, 199.  21 
28,  087.  18 

28,  080.  00 
27,  726.  64 
27, 372.  75 
27, 367.  60 
27,323.10 
27, 259.  a5 
27, 127.  89 
27,  000.  00 
2«,89^2.25 
'26,  757.  6(1 
26,  662.  48 
•26.  288.  09 
'26.  ^eA.  60 
'26,212.74 
26, 068,  ,50 
2«,  043. 19 
26, 033.  78 

26,  032. 50 

2.5,  823. 19 
25,  762.  50 
25,  709.  73 
2.5,  636.  88 

25,  443.  46 
•25,  366.  72 
25,36.5.38 
•25,339.19 
25,110  00 

2fi,U0.  OC 


Amoiiiii 
reiNiid 


»2»,907  )i> 


29,1118  72 
29,  ,543.  k| 
29, 3Ui  \3 
29,USS.  .'9 


28,91710 


28,  WKl.  (10 
'28,79(i.U7 

"28,"687M 

"4,'8TE'.VJ 
28,  087.  IS 


27.;j«.tH 
•27,37'.'.:'; 
27, 367,  ilO 
'27,323,10 

"\\'.v\.:-. 

27,UW,(n 


26,662.4- 

'7fi.'i\2.-A 
2«,«6l<  Ml 
•26,043.1^ 
26, 033.  :> 


25,8'.'3.1'' 
2.5, 762.  ■' 
■2:1, 709  :,i 
•2,5, 636.  s.» 

2.5.  443. « 
12,11,5.1.' 
'23.  123.  T'. 

25,3311,  I'l 
25,110(1) 

2.5, 1  la  00 


Mr  PASTORF.  Mr  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr  BREWSTER  I  am  happj  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  I.sland. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  want  to  preface  my 
remarks  by  saying  tliat  for  a  long,  long 
time  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
and  concerned  with  the  wliole  price  sup- 
port program,  in  many  instances  I  have 
taken  a  position  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  .several  previous  ad- 
ministration.s — and  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration  whicti  is  Democratic. 

I  should  like  to  propound  this  question 
to  my  distinguished  colleague:  Will  this 
affect  the  one-price  cotton  system  which 
we  have  today  and  whicli  we  hammered 
out  after  years  and  years  of  frustration? 

Mr  BREWSTER  My  answer  to  my 
distiiiRiushed  colleatjue  from  Rhode  Is- 
land is  tiiat,  in  my  .ludgment,  this 
amendment  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
present  cotton  price  structure. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Why  does  the  Sena- 
tor .say  that?  It  is  my  understanding 
this  amendment  excludes  everyone  who 
would  get  over  $50,000.  As  I  imderstand 
the  situation — and  I  will  ask  for  time 
from  the  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  unless  he 
will  indulge  me;  but,  if  iie  does  not  wi.sli 
to  yield  me  time.  I  wish  to  a.sk  time  from 
the  opposition 


Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  such  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  as  he  mav  need. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  take  only  5 
minutes. 

I  would  like  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  understand  that  in  order  for 
this  Government  to  unload  its  surijlu.ses 
in  cotton,  we  have  been  selling  and  ex- 
porting cotton  to  foreign  manufac- 
turers at  8  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than 
the  American  manufacturers  must  pay 
for  it  There  is  not  a  Senator  in  tlie 
Chamber  who  does  not  understand  that 
there  is  a  differential  in  the  standard 
of  living  between  our  country  and  coun- 
tries like  Japan,  Italy.  France,  Great 
Britain,  Hong  Kong,  and  many  others 
in  tlie  world,  that  are  manufacturing 
cotton  cloth,  making  shirts,  and  sending 
them  back  to  be  sold  on  tlie  American 
market. 

I  realize  that  to  a  certain  e.xtent 
America  must  use  her  ingenuity,  her 
marketing  ability,  her  styling  skills,  to 
make  up  the  differential.  This  is  be- 
cause the  American  millworker  makes 
from  $1.80  to  $2  an  hour,  while  the  Japa- 
nese worker  may  make  35  cents  an  hour. 

In  order  to  unload  the  cottoii  on  the 
world  marketplace,  we  sell  to  Japan  our 
raw  cotton  at  8  cents  cheaper  than  the 
man  manufacturing  a  shirt  in  Rhode  Is- 
land must  pay  for  it. 


The  argument  Is  made  that  unless  we 
do  It.  we  cannot  sell  the  raw  cotton,  i:' 
we  cannot  sell  the  the  raw  cotton,  v.*: 
cannot  dispose  of  it.  In  the  procc^.^  "At" 
are  closing  down  mills  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  the  last  10  years  we  have  expe- 
rienced an  astronomical  increase  in  our 
gross  national  product.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  last  year  it  was  $675  billion.  This 
year  it  will  be  $750  billion.  In  the  last 
10  years  it  has  increased  100  percent. 

In  this  prosperous  period  we  have  shut 
down  1,000  mills  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  have  thrown  350,000  mill- 
workers  out  of  .lobs.  Why?  Bf^cau.se  we 
cannot  compete  with  countries  that  are 
buying  American  raw  cotton  8  cents 
cheaper  than  the  American  people  are 
able  to  buy  it  in  America.  To  me  that 
represents  not  only  an  inequity,  but  an 
uiiquity. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  tlie 
problem,  I  suggested  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  that  we  ought  to  .sell  cot- 
ton at  8  cents  a  pounds  cheaper  to 
Japan,  for  example,  in  order  to  unload 
our  surplus  cotton,  but  we  ought  to  add 
8  cents  a  pound  when  it  comes  back  at 
the  port  of  entry.  Tlie  admlnistralinn 
said  we  could  not  do  that.  I  asked  why. 
We  were  told  that  the  minute  we  did 
that,  Japan  would  cut  back  on  her  im- 
ports of  our  raw  cotton.     We  wrestled 


;vith  that  problem  day  In  and  day  out, 
nionth  in  and  month  out. 

The  only  solution  con.sidered  feasible 
WIS  to  pay  the  mill  8  cents  a  pound, 
which  was  criticized  because  it  was  al- 
le-'cd  to  be  a  payoff,  or  pay  it  to  the  cot- 
ton producer.  We  inaugurated  that  pro- 
cram.  ^^  ^^  , 
I  .should  like  to  know  If  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
intended  to  take  away  the  benefit  of  8 
cents  a  pound  to  the  American  cotton 
producer  so  we  can  maintain  and  pre- 
■:e-ve  American  .lobs. 

I  wish  to  have  a  clear,  definite  answer, 
because  I  have  been  told  by  people  who 
are  knowledgeable  in  this  field  that  the 
amendment  will  destroy  the  one  price 
cotton  system. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  Mr.  President.  In 
aaswer  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
tills  amendment  is  to  pay  for  yesterday's 
laundry.  In  other  words,  the  S3. 5  billion 
that  tjoes  for  commodity  support  prices 
In  this  bill  of  $'"  bilhon  does  not  ap- 
propriate one  single  cent  for  tomorrow 
of  the  $3.5  billion.  What  it  does  is  re- 
•place  past  expenditures  of  the  Com- 
r:i(Hiity  Credit  Corporation,  money  that 
has  already  been  spent,  and  It  does  not 
In  any  way.  In  my  judgment,  affect  the 
i.vsuc  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  ad- 
dri.sses  himself  to. 

I  know  he,  like  myself,  time  and  again 
1:1  the  past  has  supported  the  consumer 
pusition  in  the  argument  over  agricul- 
tural support  prices. 

xMr.  PASTORE.  Indeed,  I  have,  and 
I  am  Interested  in  American  jobs.  One 
cannot  buy  anything  unless  he  has 
money  to  buy  it  with.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  are  running  around  in 
circles. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  There  comes  a  time 
to  reevaluate  our  position  on  our  agri- 
cultural policy.  I  have  already  placed 
;;■:  the  Record  a  list  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  people  that  have  accumulated 
:n  excess  of  $25,000  per  year  per  crop 
from  the  U.S.  Government. 
Let  me  give  some  examples. 
Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so  that 
we  may  get  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island?  The 
questian  Involves  what  the  farmer  shall 
m  for  his  product. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  willing  to 
yield,  but  on  the  Senator's  lime. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  get  the  time  period  con- 
fused I  yielded  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island:  has  he  con- 
cluded? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  I  used  four 
i!id  a   half   minutes.      Did    I    not,    Mr. 

Presidenf  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  used  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
more  time  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  if  he  desires  it. 
Mr  PASTORE.  No. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  such  time  a.s 
lie  may  need  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mar>land  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
said  I  was  happy  to  yield,  but  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield''  . 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland],  how  much 
money  is  appropriated  in  this  bill  to 
finance  the  program  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
P.astore!  a  moment  aco,  that  is,  the  re- 
compensing of  the  cotton  processors? 
How  much  is  involved? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident,  on 
whose  time  are  we  operating  now' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     It  is  Senator  Bntw- 

fter's  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  no  specific 
sum  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  The 
sum  appropriated  is  to  reimburse  the 
Commoditv  Credit  Corporation  for  losses 
incurred  in  1964  and  1965,  in  carrying 
out  tlie  various  commodity  programs 
financed  by  the  Corporation  revolving 
fund. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No.  my  question  is. 
what  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  subsidy 
to  the  processors  of  cotton  goods? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  cannot  state  that. 
I  can  state  that  the  loans  made  in  calen- 
dar 1965  to  all  cotton  producers  were 
$886,697,959.  The  Senator  will  find  that 
on  page  59  of  our  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  does  not  answer 
my  question. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question,  if  I  may  say,  Mr.  President, 
because  this  question  was  not  involved 
in  tiie  hearings  of  the  committee  and  is 
not  involved  in  this  particular  bill. 
Therefore,  I  am  unable  to  answer  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  previous  discus- 
sions on  this  subject,  statements  ha;e 
been  made  in  the  Senate  that  the  sub- 
sidization of  the  processors  of  cotton 
amounted  to  about  S350  million  to  $400 
million  a  year.  How  close  is  that  to  be- 
ing correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Wc  do  not  deal  with 
that  particular  subject  under  this  bill. 
As  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  this  bill  has  no  rela- 
tion at  all  to  the  provisions  of  the  farm 
legislation  enacted  last  year.  This  bill 
reimburses  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  previous  years'  losses  under 
the  previous  legislation,  and  restores  It 
to  a  sound  fi.scal  condition  to  continue 
its  operations.  But  we  do  not  compute 
for  each  commodity,  in  preparing  this 
bill,  what  the  Commodity  Credit  Conw- 
ration  is  limited  to  spending  for  that  par- 
ticular commodity  in  the  next  year.  It 
is  not  done  that  way. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  is  the  provi- 
sion dealing  with  the  subsidies  to  the 
processors  of  cotton? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  in  the  pre- 
vious legislation  and  was  amended  by 
the  legislative  act  pa.ssed  in  1965. 

Mr   LAUSCHE.     In  the  authorization 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Yes,   the  legislative 

act. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  How  much  are  we  ex- 
pending to  .-subsidize  the  processors? 
Can  no  one  connected  with  liiis  subject 
pive  an  anwser? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  luiable  to  an- 
.<-wer  it.    Maybe  someone  else  is  able  to 

tell  us.  ^ 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  On 
page  58  of  the  committee  report,  there 
is  a  table  showint  all  of  these  payments. 
On  cotton  for  calendar  1965.  the  esti- 
maU^d  numlier  of  payments  was  509,000 
totaling  $69,551,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Tliat  still  does  not 
answer  the  question.  It  tells  the  cost  of 
the  cotton  program,  but  it  does  not  tell 
the  cost  of  subsidizing  the  processors  of 
cotton  goods. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land vield  further'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr  BREWSTER.  No.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  Uke  to  continue  my  presentation. 
I  am  -somewhat  surprised,  though,  that 
the  proixjncnts  of  this  appropriation 
measure  are  not  quite  sure  where  all  this 
$7  billion  is  going. 

Mv  proposition  is  very  simple:  No  one 
person  should  get  more  than  $50,000. 
Tliat  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  fair, 
I,et  me  give  some  examples.  I  put  in 
the  Recokd.  the  record  for  1964.  I  have 
pulled  out  of  that  some  seven  or  eight 
people  who  really  eot  a  windfall  at  the 
exi^ense  of  the  taxpayers. 

Jack     Robison     &     Sons.    Arizona,     a 
soruhuni    producer,    received   a    loan    of 
S98.000  which  he  never  repaid. 
Perry.  Texas  sorph'am.  $135,000. 
Kehi  Plantation,  Arkansas,  rice.  $81.- 
000,  never  repaid. 

Tulana  Farms.  Oregon,  oats,  $140,000. 
Straiffht  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 
Mills  Bros.,   Mississippi,   rice.   $85,000. 
Now  listen  to  this  one :  Arkansas  Grain 
CoiT)..  soybeans,  $6  million. 

Wallace,  California,  ■wheat.  $83,000. 
Stanley,  South  Dakota,  wheat    $167,- 

000. 

PhiUips,  Washington,  wheat,  $135,000, 

In  fact,  some  of  the  loans  advanced 
were  in  amounts  such  as  this:  $3  7  mil- 
lion to  Producers  Rice  MCI,  Inc..  in  Ar- 
kansas. And  the  Aikansas  Grain  Corp. 
was  loaned  a  staceerins  $16.4  mil- 
lion in  1964,  of  which  they  repaid  a  por- 
tion, but  the  tapayers  paid  $6  million, 

I  ask  the  Senate,  ■what  .sense  does  this 
make?  What  .sense  does  It  make  to  the 
housewife,  to  subsidize  large  corporate 
operations  to  this  extent^ 

I  argue  that  it  results  in  higher  prices 
for  the  consumer,  higher  taxes  for  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country,  and  series  no 
useful  purpose. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram was  to  save  the  family  farmer.  I 
am  fully  prepared  to  do  that  But  I  am 
not  prepared  to  subsidize,  at  great  cost, 
the  big  producer.    1  do  not  see  that  tliis 
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is  in  accordance  with  the  original  philos- 
ophy of  the  measure  that  was  passed. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  (Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Piesident.  I  support  this  amendment,  but 
I  think  we  should  clear  up  some  cf  the 
points  that  have  been  raised  here. 

First,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  isked 
the  question  as  to  what  effect  this  Hould 
have  on  tlie  subsidy  that  is  being  paid  to 
the  textile  mills  U)day. 

The  subsidy  is  not  being  paid  ti  the 
textile  mills  now.  A  subsidy  was  paid 
under  a  previous  law.  but  it  is  net  af- 
fected by  this  amendment  as  of  today. 
In  previous  years  the  subsidy  was  paid 
direct  to  the  mills  and  amounted  t«.  I 
think  It  was  about  8  or  9  cents  per 
pound  Then  later  the  law  was  amended 
to  provide  that  we  sell  to  the  American 
mills  at  the  world  price,  and  in  order  to 
do  that  the  sub.sidy  is  now  paid  to  the 
farmer  That  subsidy  amounts  rouRhly 
to  about  9  cents  per  ix)und.  which  means 
about  $45  a  bale,  and  if  Senators  wish  to 
pet  what  the  cost  of  that  Is  to  the  tax- 
payei-s  they  can  multiply  that  fipure  by 
the  number  of  pounds  used  domestically. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  wi  1  the 
Senator  yield ' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  While  the  Senator  is 
figuring  up  the  amount.  I  wonder  if  there 
is  not  an  error  in  the  calculations  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, and  whether,  when  he  talks  iibout 
the  astronomical  lo.sses,  he  is  not  .some- 
what inaccui-ate.  inasmuch  as,  when  a 
large  producer  or  a  small  producer  gets  a 
loan  from  the  Government,  the  Got-ern- 
mcnt,  in  turn,  receives  either  the  ^rain 
or  commodity  or  the  money;  so  there 
would  not  be  a  lo,ss  as  large  as  the  one 
speculatively  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  TTiere 
is  a  loss,  but  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
was  pointing  out  in  his  report  the 
amount  of  loans  made  to  these  individual 
units  under  the  price-support  program. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely.  And  the 
Government  then  gets  either  the  grain 
or  the  money. 

Mr.  WILI.IAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct,  and  the  lo.ss  sustained  Is  on  the 
sale  of  this  commodity  in  the  open 
market 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But 
there  is  a  loss  sustained  if  the  Govern- 
ment, after  obtaining  the  grain,  has  to 
sell  it  at  a  loss:  and  it  is  that  loss  we 
are  reimbursing  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  appropriations  here  this 
year,  which  amounts  to  $2  or  $3  billion 
a  year.  Technically,  that  is  the  way  we 
approach  it 

Mr.  MUNDT  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
be  appropriate,  however,  that  this 
amendmient  be  adopted.  It  has  been 
close  to  adoption  before,  and  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  it. 

There  Ls  no  reason  in  my  mind  why 
they  should  use  taxpayers'  money  to  sup- 


port these  multimillion-dollar  operations 
of  the  corporate  type  of  farms.  It  in- 
volves less  than  2  percent  of  our  farmers. 
I  have  nothing  against  bigness  in  Amer- 
cia  if  it  is  not  done  with  Government 
money.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  pi-o- 
tecting  the  taxpayers,  consumers,  or 
fanneis.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  our  Government  to  promote  a 
farm  program  for  crops  and  .vub.sidize 
it  for  the  large  corporate  farmers  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  take  over  and  gob- 
ble up  the  .small  farmers  with  taxpayers' 
money. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening  in 
America.  I  do  not  think  this  should  be 
done  with  Government  money.  TJiat  is 
the  reason  that  I  am  strongly  in  support 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  which  would  put  a  limit  of 
$50,000  uiX)n  the  amount  which  any  one 
intiividual  could  i^et  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Senator  from  Rliode  Island  raised 
the  question  concerning  whether  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  would  affect 
or  nullify  the  two-price  system;  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  not.  In  all  fairness, 
however,  I  should  say  that  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  having  this  amendment  agreed 
to.  I  am  rea.sonably  confident  that  it 
would  have  an  effect  on  the  program  a-s 
administered.  Those  supporting  the 
present  program  would  see  a  revision. 
No  doubt  they  would  try  to  go  back  to 
the  two-price  system.  That  is  the  rea.son 
the  textile  mills  are  fearful.  The  amend- 
ment in  itself,  if  agreed  to,  would  not 
bring  back  the  two- price  system.  I 
think  we  should  look  at  this  realistically. 
I  realize  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  However,  at  the 
same  time  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Mai-viand  is  correct  in  his  analysis.  We 
would  not  automatically  go  over  to  the 
two-price  system.  It  might  lead  to  it, 
but  this  in  itself  would  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  wnxiAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Piesident.  if 
there  is  any  justice  in  what  I  have  said, 
and  if  there  is  any  justice  in  the  program 
itself,  rather  than  laboring  under 
promLses  to  be  made  here  and  possibly 
never  kept  in  the  future,  why  would  it 
not  be  better  to  modify  the  amendment 
now  and  obviate  any  injustice  that  might 
be  done''  Why  should  we  reix)se  our 
faith  in  a.ssurances  given  on  the  floor, 
a.s.surances  which  are  .so  uncertain? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
.say  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  .said  it 
mighl^not  lead  to  it  or  it  might.  We 
cannot  keep  jobs  in  existen<*e  with  terms 
such  as  "might"  or  "might  not." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  was 
ti-ying  to  get  the  question  straight.  I  was 
ti-ying  to  be  fair  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  Let  it  be  clear  that  If  an 
effort  were  made  to  go  back  to  subsidiz- 
ing the  mills  I  would  oppose  it.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  subsidizing  the  textile 
mills  either  directly  or  indirectly  as  is 
now  being  done. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  mills  do  not  want  it.  Tliey 
were  absolutely  against  it. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliey  do 
not  want  the  subsidy  in  their  own  name. 
but  let  us  be  realistic.  Tlicy  are  gettii.;; 
a  subsidy  today,  only  it  is  being  paid  in 
the  name  of  tlie  farmer.  It  is  the  .same 
amount. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. However,  if  we  stop  selliim  it 
abroad  cheaper  than  it  is  sold  for  in 
America,  the  American  mills  would  lia\e 
no  complaint. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  they 
would  stop  paying  artificial  .support  prices 
to  produce  more  in  America  we  would 
not  have  this  problem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Provided,  they  do  not 
sell  it  cheai)er  abroad. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  !;ow 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Marjland  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
.serve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  who  has  charge  of  the  time  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HOLL.'^ND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
cliarge  of  the  time  for  tho.se  who  supixirt 
the  committee  bill.  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  view  of  the  position  he  is 
taking. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  who  has  charge  of  the  time  for 
the  opposition'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  act- 
ing minority  leader  has  charge  of  the 
time  for  the  opposition. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
get  clear  one  statement  that  the  Senator 
made.  I  am  one  of  those  who  look  wuh 
great  concern  on  the  growing  tendency  to 
have  corporate  farming  in  this  country 
I  do  not  think  it  is  wholesome.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  good.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  to  have  our  little  fam- 
ily farms  constantly  merged  into  corpo- 
rate farming  operations. 

I  want  to  get  it  clear  in  the  Record  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  D»ia- 
ware,  who  has  studied  this  i.ssue  very 
carefully,  would  the  continuation  of 
these  large  payments  beyond  the  $50  000 
amount  incorporated  in  the  bill  go  to  the 
level  of  encouraging  new  corporation 
operations  as  against  family  operated 
farms' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  not  only  encourage  it. 
but  would  subsidize  such  expansion  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer.^ 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  think  the  time 
is  long  overdue  when  we  should  put  a 
limit  on  the  amount  that  can  be  paid  to 
any  one  operator. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  man  havins:  all 
the  acreage  that  he  can  afford  to  buy  and 
pay  for.  Tliere  is  nothing  In  here  to  con- 
trol that,  and  I  would  object  to  any  lepi'^- 
latlon  whicli  would  restrict  the  amount 
of  land  that  any  one  farmer  could  plant 
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or   control    provided    he    uses    his    own 

"^  I  do  think  there  should  be  a  limit  as  to 
the  amount  that  he  could  expect  to  re- 
ceive under  the  price-support  program 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
Umit  to  his  subsidy  payments. 

When  the  amount  exceeds  the  $50,000 
limitation  he  should  certainly  use  his  ow^n 
monev  and  take  his  own  loss  or  gain.  II 
he  cannot  do  that  he  should  get  out 
of  the  business,  and  the  small  farmers 
can  take  over.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr  FONO.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes  for  a  clari- 
fication of  the  Senator's  amendment? 
su-^ar  was  exempted  last  year,  and  I 
would  like  to  propose  a  clarification  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield   2   minutes   to   the   Senator    from 

Mr  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  last 
vear  accepted  an  amendment  which  ex- 
empted the  sugar  compliance  payment. 
I  ask  if  the  Senator  wUl  accept  this  modi- 
fication to  his  amendment: 

On  next  to  the  last  line  I  would  strike 
out  the  words  "under  title  3  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "of  sugar,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101  (k)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  under  title  3  of  such  Act." 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  accordingly. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
vach  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dls- 
tinauished  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President  the  time  is  long  overdue  for 
a  study  and  reappraisal  of  the  various 
subsidy  payment  programs.  Perhaps 
the  most  lush  of  all  subsidy  payments  is 
that  made  to  the  merchant  marine,  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  so 
familiar. 

Under  the  Public  Law  480  program  ap- 
propriations contained  in  the  pending 
bill,  there  are  large  amounts  for  sub- 
sidies to  pay  freight  rates  to  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  over  and  above  the 
cost  for  which  we  could  .ship  grain  to 
foreign  countries  under  foreign  flags. 
This  is  all  right,  but  the  Senator  should 
recognize  that  over  the  years,  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  the  merchant 
marine  has  been  subsidized  to  the  extent 
of  SI. 187  million.  This  amount  was  paid 
them  for  handling  Public  Law  480  com- 
modities to  needy  foreign  nations, 

I  suggest  that  this  should  be  a  subject 
of  concern  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

The  Senator  has  also  indicated  a  loss 
of  .some  $6  million  on  a  single  loan  on 
soybeans.  This  is  not  correct.  Soybean 
prices  have  been  constantly  above  the 
price-support  level.  There  has  been  a 
>hortage  of  supply. 

Mr,  President,  If  this  provision  were 
to  provide  only  for  payments  to  fanners 
and  not  loans.  I  would  support  it.  How- 
ever, loans  to  fanners  to  make  possible 


more  orderly  marketing  are  just  as  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  small  farmers  as 
they  are  in  the  interest  of  the  big 
farmers. 

A  high  percentage  of  these  loans,  par- 
ticularly on  wheat  and  many  other  crops 
are  repaid.  Why  should  we  want  to  dis- 
rupt orderly  marketing  by  placing  a 
limit  on  the  amount  of  loans  that  could 
be  made  to  any  one  farmer? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  amazed  that  the 


Senator  from  MaiTlandVould  state  that 
lift 


the  cost  of  these  subsidi^  to  farmers  is 
about  $7  billion.  Under  the  bill  that  is 
being  considered  today,  about  $1.6  bil- 
bon  is  to  repay  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram, the  best  foreign  aid  program  we 
have.    Yet.  this  is  charged  to  the  farmer. 

The  siJecial  milk  program,  from  which 
the  dairy  farmers  of  Maryland  derive 
great  benefit,  is  under  this  bill,  too.  Also 
included  are  all  the  loans  made  through 
REA  and  RTA  and  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration  which  have  a  repayment 
record  of  almost  100  percent  yet  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  considers  these 
a?  .subsidies  to  farmers. 

We  should  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  this  bill  is  about. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  myself. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  price 
supix)rt  and  the  cropland  diversion  pro- 
grams now  underway  under  existing 
law.  Tlie  bitter  truth  about  this  matter 
is  that  the  proposed  amendment  has  a 
much  broader  objective.  Before  proceed- 
ing further  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes  on   the   bill   to  the   Senator  from 

Delaware.  ,    ^  ^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
ix)inted  out  that  under  this  agriculture 
bill  many  items  are  charged  to  the 
American  farmer  which  in  reality  should 
be  charged  to  other  departments.  As 
one  who  has  criticized  our  present  farm 
program  and  as  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  propo.sed  amendment  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
correct  in  his  analysis.  As  he  has  just 
said  and  as  I  have  said  many  times,  many 
items  here  need  clariflcation  as  to  what 
this  farai  program  is  costing  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmers.  I  say  that  as 
one  of  the  critics  of  the  program  and  as 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

As  the  Senato!-  from  North  Dakota 
ha';  pointed  out.  Public  Law  480  should 
fc>e  charged  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 
The  school  lui.ch  program  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  charged  to  the  American 
farmers.  In  many  instances  such  as 
these  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the 
country  and  the  Senate  if  the  bills  were 
broken  down  so  that  when  we  criticize 
one  of  these  programs— and  I  say  this 
as  one  of  the  critics  of  this  program— 
we  would  at  least  be  specific  on  what  the 
program  itself  is  costin..i  in  each  instance. 
I  believe  it  is  too  expensive  a  program, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  the  amendment 
adopted  and  a  limitation  placed  on  pay- 
ments; bu'  we  want  our  arguments  to  be 
fair. 


I  appreciate  the  generosity  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  in  yielding  to  me  in 
order  that  I  might  concur  in  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  said. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and  I 
have  discussed  this  point  many  times. 
In  fact,  we  have  spoken  of  getting  to- 
gether and  attempting  to  get  a  true 
ai-alysis  of  what  the  farm  program,  the 
maritime  program,  and  many  of  the.se 
subsidv  programs  are  actually  co-sting  the 
American  taxpayers.  Unfortunately  they 
are  included  in  different  appropriation 
bills  and  the  different  categories  are 
mixed  together  so  that  very  few  people 
know  what  each  program  is  costing. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota for  pointing  that  out;  in  all  fairness 
to  the  American  farmers  that  should 
have  been  ixiinted  out. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has.  for  a  long  while,  been  seeking 
to  accomplish  this  and  to  obtain  a  better 
svstem  of  budgeting. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
proix)sed  amendment,  while  it  is  well 
intended  and  is  made  by  honest  men 
who  want  to  imjwse  reasonable  limita- 
tions on  the  pnce  support  program,  would 
be  a  very  serious  and  vital  blow  to  the 
whole  price  support  structure,  the  whole 
program  loan  structure,  and  the  whole 
cropland  diversion  structure  under  exist- 
ing law. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  all 
of  the  facts  that  he  desired  were  avail- 
able in  the  reiiort  of  this  committee  and 
in  the  record  Tliat  is  the  truth,  Mr. 
President,  because  this  committee  was 
endeavonne  to  do  its  duty,  to  bring  out 
a  bill  to  supply  the  cost  of  operation  of 
the  Agriculture  Department  and  its  re- 
lated agencies  under  existing  law  for 
fiscal  1967  Tliis  bill  is  not  rewriting  the 
law  that  IS  on  the  books.  This  bill  is  not 
a  legislative  bill,  but  is  an  appropriation 
bill  and  orovides  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporations 
capital  lo.s.ses  incurred  for  fiscal  year 
196"  and  1965 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  cannot  >ield  at  this 
time  I  have  limited  time.  I  shall  >neld 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  later. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  is  an  appro- 
priations bill.  It  has  been  carefully 
d'-awn  More  than  2.000  pages  of  hear- 
ings  are  on  the  desk  of  every  Senator, 
In  the  report  are  69  pages  showing  evei-y 
conceivable  item  that  might  have  been 
doMred  but  not  showing  some  of  the 
things  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  because  they  do  not  Pe^a-"  ^f 
the  subject  matter  of  this  particular  bill. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Well,  it  is  in  the  re- 
port. .  ,      ..... 

Mr.  HOLLANT).  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  very  se- 
riously hurt  the  operation  of  the  cot- 
ton program,  which  was  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
wheat  program,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  wheat  producing  indus- 
try—particularly the  States  of  North 
Dakota   and   Kansas— and   to   the    feed 
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prain  producing  industry.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  be  of  very  great  and 
devastating  Importance  to  all  of  tJum. 
because  It  covers  not  just  payments  but 
also  loans,  even  though  many  of  those 
loans  are  repaid — everj'  cent^with  in- 
terest. Nevertheless,  loans  are  also  lim- 
ited by  the  terras  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  President,  nobody  can  tell  how 
many  producers  will  be  affected  by  that, 
because  that  was  not  one  of  the  perti- 
nent facts  before  Uie  conunittee.  We 
can  tell,  however,  from  looking  at  the 
report  of  tliis  committee,  how  big  this 
.subject  matter  l.s. 

For  instance,  on  pase  58  of  llie  com- 
mittee report  is  a  lusting  of  the  num- 


ber and  amount  of  payments  for  cal- 
endar year  1965.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  tabulation  be  Included 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S'umber  and  amount  of  payments,  calendar  year  1965 


■ 

AU  payments 

Pajinentj  below  $5,000 

I'aymcnts  $5,000  to  $24,999 

Payments  $25  AW  to  $49,999 

Payments  $50,000  and  over 

Profram 

Ei^tlmated 
number 

W-  700 

!«:!.  OOO 

."i.  )«.K) 

l,M*.t.  SO(l 

I,;fr7.  IHNI 

1,047,500 

»4iU00 

509,000 

75,000 

263,000 

Amount 

$11,968,000 

1.52,932,000 

7.  .51 2,000 

9.1(1.340. 000 

434.  M>K  000 

37.*l2:i.OOO 

4S7.  2;t4.0(Kl 

69.  551 ,  iiWi 

77.195,0(10 

17,  U2f..lJ00 

Number 

30.69C 

102,664 

8  576 

1,886,145 

l,3t.5,445 

I,047..t«il 

Vii.  259 

50.\  4.-)i 

72.  S7(l 

262,747 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

KmerKCiicy  consorvation  measures 

t'onser  vat  Ion  rtsrr  vf 

Cropland  conversion 

Koeil  grain  diversion 

Feed  eraln  price  support 

Wheat  diversion 

Wb««t  oertmcaleti 

Cotton  price  support 

SuRar — 

$11,945,774 

151.2.51,200 

5.846.913 

882,410,712 

422,;«)4,877 

:i«.772,81« 

423,  889, 871 

1.1.  IW,  7Ci 

il.  729.  445 

15,l>»6,  181 

4 
331) 
225 

8,509 

1,538 
13* 

7,852 
4X7 

2,438 
250 

$22,226 
1,680.800 
1,605.087 

66,864,604 

11,402.966 
I,0.'i0.182 

60,211.153 
4.  320.  286 

23.  099.  5!<8 
1.063,781 

113 

10 

"so 

23 

114 
8 

"$3,'734;'749' 
343,  671 

"  'iv&.'va 

734,260 

3,731,162 

76,038 

"" 33' 

7 

9 

5 
78 

""""$a,"340,'ixii 
8H,4)<6 

7<'l6,"5Ji 

321,B><9 
17,634.805 

Wool-mohair 

Total,  all  program  paymenu... 

6,31C800 

2,2.53,347,000 

6,294,747 

2,047,173,566 

21,578 

172,279,673 

343 

11,076,331 

132 

22, 817,  W 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Prom    that    report 

alone,  It  appears  that  in  the  feed  prain 
diversion  program  the  amount  of  all  pay- 
ments for  that  year  was  $936,340,000. 
Those  diversion  payments  were  mac  e  be- 
cause Congress  had  determined,  in  Its 
judgment,  that  thi.i  Wcvs  tlie  best  way  to 
approach  the  problems  which  were  fac- 
ing agi'tculture.  Tlic  amount  of  feed 
grain  price  .«;upport  paid  in  that  year  was 
$434,866,000 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Under  the  item  of 
wheat  diversion.  $37,823,000  was  paid  for 
the  year  1965,  and  $487,234,000  wa.s  ex- 
pended for  wheat  certificates  during  the 
same  year.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will 
the  Senator  yield  additional  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes  at  this  time. 

Under  the  item  of  cotton  price  sup- 

Numher  and  amount  of  loans,  calendar  year  1966 


port,  the  figure  shown  fs  $69,551,000.  in 
tliat  particular  compilation. 

If  we  go  to  the  next  page  In  the  report 
of  the  committee,  on  page  59,  we  .';cc  a 
tabulation  of  the  number  and  amount  of 
loans  for  calenciar  year  1965.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  that  tabulation  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  this  time,  a-s  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thf 
Record,  as  follows: 


All  loans 

Uwos  below  $6,000 

Loano  $5,000  to  $24,999 

LO!ins$2\000  10  $49,999 

Ldiins  $50,000  and  over 

Commodity 

Estimated 
number 

Amouut 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

73.685 

78,830 
6,436 
16,026 
5,554 
15,922 
I') 

62, 1.' 2 

>  i6 

1,  It9 

530 

883 

1.385 

»15 
1,406 

$217,972,425 

«3,41t),  117 

223.  IJH,5. 023 

12.  871),  952 

22.  938,  520 

6, 36.5. 210 

24,  798, 137 

886, 1)97, 959 

172,101.052 

55. 873. 948 

48,  830. 141 

2,  095,  960 

6.  .Sdti,  482 

4,  !M,  377 

9,193,061 

10!,  018.714 

2.  508,  01 1' 

65,183 
17.781 
68,426 

6.079 
1.5.  522 

5.478 
1M70 

'56.991 

416' 

419 

814 

1.139 

$139. 02a  206 
24.081,393 
118,00(^260 

8.  521.  245 

17.995.  4rt9 

5.799.  l.'>7 

19.  261.  6(i3 

229.  7S4.  421 

86.  11.5, 109 

27.  746.  mt 

9S.',.  421 

591).  421 

3. 6S8,  751 

2, 402,  023 

3, 186.  .564 

98.588.236 

2.  502,  Ml 

8,274 

4.533 

9.991 

344 

494 

711 

750 

4,979 

395' 

99 

61 

242 

$70, 245, 352 

47.616,405 

88, 926, 659 

2,892,910 

3, 992.  460 

568,0.53 

5.  483.  6.^6 

349,61,5.237 

39.863,738 

23, 193,  761 

5.  475,  8-23 

1. 047,  427 

645,601 

2. 023,  449 

2,900.269 

2,336,611 

5,428 

194 

462 
361 

7 
6 

2 

133' 

204 

10 
11 
3 

$6,230,723 

l.S,3in,69S 

11.774.308 

244,824 

176,136 

5i"8i8' 

138,346,523 

4,  584,  -588 

3. 861.  408 

7. 167, 131 

322,024 

349.464 

1U3.631 

1. 178.  821 

30.199 

34 

93 

.S3 

6 

3 

$2, 47fi,  IM 

drain  sorghums.. ..->.----—— — 

6,  407,  f.2l 

Wheat — 

S,97K,797 

Barley 

Oats         

1,217.973 
774,  IM 

Rye 

Flaisi^d - 

""'i68,'9S2,'77« 

Soyl>cims 

Peanuts 

Rjce         

49 

166' 

2 

7 

1 

41,.537.m7 

1,072.240 

35,001,766 

llouey             .  ....-..-.-..... 

isr..  (IRK 

Tijnp  oil                .-.....-.. 

961. :« 

Beans,  dry  edible 

5,J."4 
1,927,397 

' i,'id5" 

t*,  668 

Dryer  equipmoit 

1 



Total,  commodity  loans 

1.890, 161. 0K7 

789,144,068 

646.  729. 739 

189. 732,  ,51 5 

264,654,765 

I  Comparable  numlier  data  not  availiible  l)ec:iii*'  CCC  makes  loans  to  cooperntiTe     represent  total  form  G  loaii.s  to  cooperatlvps  and  form  A  loans  to  Individual  produwrs 
B.<«ooiati<)ns  (form  (1)  as  well  lis  lo;ui.s  til  indiviilinil  prtKluciTs  (form  A)  and  llie  duw     classilieJ  by  size, 
onadvancvsby  coopenujves  to  individual  prodiioiTsisiiot  avalliililc.     Ainoum.-s  .■ihown         =  Represents  number  of  loons  to  cooporalivc  B.-vs<.)Citttions,  not  iDdiTlduiu  producers. 


Mr  HOLL.-UsrD.  Without  attempting 
to  quote  ail  of  the  loan  figures — anc  they 
apply  to  all  the  commodities  separate- 
ly— I  shall  mention  some  figures  briefly. 

As  to  wheat,  the  total  loan  figure  was 
$223,585,023-  As  to  cotton,  the  total  loan 
figure  was  $886,697,959 

Mr  President,  we  are  asked  to  take  a 
blind  approach — the  case  of  the  blind 
leading  the  blind — in  which  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  ban  loans  of  over  $50,000,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  were  repaid. 
Many  of  them,  of  course,  were  repaid. 
We  are  asked  to  ban  them  In  all  three 
of  these  commodity  fields  which  I  have 


mentioned,  and  in  other  fields  which 
I  will  not  mention  becau.se  they  do  not 
hap!>en  to  be  that  imixirtant. 

The  fact  is  tiiat  we  are  aslted  to  take 
this  leap  Into  the  dark,  to  outlaw  the 
makintr  of  loans  and  the  making  of 
payment-s  over  $50,000  to  every  individ- 
ual or  corporation  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
President,   will    the  Senator  yieW 

Mr  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  As  a 
member  of  the  .Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Florida  knows 


well  that  under  the  present  cotton  pro- 
gram as  well  as  the  wheat  program,  the 
wheat  certificate  payments  and  tlie  pay- 
ments to  the  cotton  farmers  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  part  of  the  price  the  farm- 
er gets  for  his  wheat  or  cotton.  The 
loan  price  was  greatly  reduced  so  as  to 
better  compete  with  foreign  countries 
and  to  provide  cheaper  materials  here 
at  home. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  so 
right,  they  are  not  only  supposed  to  be. 
but  they  are  a  very  Important  part  of 
the  price  the  producer  gets  for  his  labor 
and  the  use  of  his  land. 


Mr  President,  since  the  law  changed, 
effective  In  1965,  I  call  attention  to 
tiio  ubulatlon  on  page  293  of  the  record 
ol  hearings  for  two  purposes:  First,  to 
sliow  that  the  cotton  equalization  pay- 
ments of  fiscal  year  1965  under  the 
p-evious  legislation  were  $409,604,844. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  soon 
a>;  I  finish  this  statement. 

I  caU  attention  to  that  because  tliose 
equalization  payments  were  made  sepa- 
rately to  the  processors  in  that  year. 
They  were  made  as  a  part  of  the  price 
.support  system  in  effect  under  that 
lepislation,  and  for  which  the  costs  are 
reimbursed  in  this  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LArscHE]. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wi.sh  to  point  out 
that  the  Information  which  I  sought  ear- 
lier and  could  not  get  Is  now  clearly  pro- 
vided by  a  reading  of  what  is  contained 
on  page"  293  of  the  hearings.  Tliat  it  the 
couon  program  helping  produccr.s,  or 
whomever  it  was  said  it  helps,  the  cotton 
grower,  cost  $409  million  in  19C5  We  are 
set-king  to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit 
Corixiratlon  for  that  cost. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect in  one  part  and  incorrect  in  an- 
other part. 

In  fiscal  1965  that  was  the  amount  paid 
Vi  the  cotton  processors:  but  that 
amount  would  not  necessarily  be  paid  to 
them  in  fiscal  1966.  or  1967.  The  sit- 
uation Is  entirely  different  under  exist- 
inc  law  enacted  last  year.  This  change 
In  payments  procedures  is  not  due  to  the 
action  of  the  committee,  but  rather  to 
the  action  of  the  Congress  in  passing 
legislation  which  deals  with  this  subject 
matter  differently. 

I  plead  with  my  learned  friend  that 
he  not  tamper  with  existing  law  in  an 
appropriations  bill  without  knowing  what 
the  outcome  will  be,  and  no  man  here 
can  determine  what  the  result  would  be 
by  the  application  of  this  $50,000  limita- 
tion on  all  loans  and  payments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  a  half  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  one-half  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland!  knows  that  I  was 
vicorously  opposed  to  subsidizing  proces- 
sors of  cotton.  I  am  glad  to  know^  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  opposed  that 
initial  measure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, and  that  points  up  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  not  trying  to 
write  legislation  on  an  appropriations 
measure,  as  this  amendment  proposes  to 
do.  The  Senator  from  Florida  is  trying 
to  carry  out  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  help  carry  out  the  laws 
which  are  on  the  books,  because  we  put 
th.em  there,  even  though  the  Senator 
from  Florida  did  not  vote  for  It, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

From  this  tabulation  on  page  293  there 
appears  another  figure  which  I  mention 
because  it  appears  in  the  total  payments 
for  fiscal  1965.  although  it  was  in  a  dif- 


ferent category  last  year.  The  payment 
on  wheat  certificates  was  $106,652,864. 
I  call  attention  to  that  fact  because  the 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  placed  this  In  a 
different  category  last  year  in  the  legisla- 
tion approved  for  the  1965  crop  year. 

I  say  again,  and  without  reflection  on 
mv  learned  friends,  that  this  is  a  case 
of  the  bUnd  leading  the  blind,  in  asking 
that  we  apply  a  limitation  of  $50,000  on 
all  loans,  whether  repaid  or  not.  and  all 
payments  made  under  the  laws  which 
we  have  passed.  It  is  the  farmer  who 
ri.sks  his  land,  and  his  own  toil,  and  in- 
vestments m  the  production  of  a  crop, 
and  the  Congress  should  not  attempt  to 
change  a  law  just  passed  last  year  in 
this  manner,  and  with  no  knowledge  of 
its  impact. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI 
placed  his  finger  on  tlie  specific  point  in- 
volved when  he  said  that  we  are  not  now 
considering  legislation  or  the  amend- 
ment of  legislation.  We  should  be  con- 
sidering the  problem  of  financing  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carr>-  out 
laws  that  we  have  placed  on  the  books. 
I  know  something  about  the  matter. 
and  I  wish  to  point  out  what  was  done. 
This  committee  acted  over  a  long  period 
of  time  to  gather  the  facts  and  report 
them  to  the  Senate.  This  bill  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  full  committee  of 
members  bv  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetu  IMr.  Saltonstall] 
on  the  bill  for  2  minut,=s. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  one  who 
voted  for  the  Erewste.  amendment  last 
year,  I  must  oppose  it  th*s  year  if  It  Is  to 
be  added  on  to  the  agriculture  appropri- 
ation bill,  because  of  the  ruling  by  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  I>fpartment  of 
Agriculture  on  how  such  a  limitation 
would  affect  the  cotton  program. 

Last  year  Congress  provided  a  one- 
price  system  for  cotton.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported this  program  t>ecause  oui  domes- 
tic cotton  textile  industry  needs  lo  be 
able  to  buy  cotton  at  a  competitive  i^rice 
with  foreign  manufacturers.  We  now 
find,  however,  that  under  the  so-called 
snapback  provision  in  the  farm  bill,  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  able 
\..o  make  available  to  all  cotton  producers 
cooperating  in  the  cotton  program  the 
amounts  of  loans  and  payments  they 
would  he  entitled  to  under  the  cotton 
provisions,  cotton  would  again  go  back  on 
a  two-price  system. 

Mr.  John  Bagwell.  General  Counsel  of 
the  Agriculture  Department,  in  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Cooley.  of  the  Hou.se  Agri- 
culture Committee,  dated  June  2.  1966. 
advised  that  a  payment  limitation  to  any 
one  producer  cooperating  In  the  cotton 
program  would  trigger  the  snapback 
provision  for  the  whole  program.  This 
opinion  was  rendered  in  connection  with 
a  payment  limitation  which  the  Senate 
included  in  the  natural  disaster  planting 
legislation  la.st  month,  but  it  is  my  im- 
derstanding  that  it  would  apply  also  to 
the  Brewster  limitation  In  this  bill. 

Whether  this  ruling  is  right  or  wrong, 
Mr,  President,  this  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 


must  administer  the  cotton  program.  It 
is  vital  that  we  continue  cotton  on  a 
one-price  system.  If  we  are  forced  back 
onto  a  two-price  system.  New  England 
textile  mills,  for  example,  will  be  required 
to  pay  29  cents  a  pound  for  their  cotton, 
while  their  foreign  competitors  could  get 
our  U.S.  cotton  for  about  22  cents.  Con- 
gress clearly  declared  their  intent  that 
this  not  happen  hi  the  cdtton  provisions 
of  last  year's  bill.  In  addition,  just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  we  passed  legislation  to 
encourage  cotton  research  and  promo- 
tion. I  believe  we  must  maintain  the.se 
efforts  to  stimulate  our  domestic  cotton 
industrv,  both  for  producers  and  manu- 
facturers, and  therefore  I  must  oppo.se 
this  measure  which  threatens  to  place 
our  cotton  program  back  on  the  two- 
price  system. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding  to  me  in  order  that  I  might 
make  my  statement. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  mentioned 
one  fact  of  three  I  will  mention  at  this 
time  to  show  what  other  steps  are  being 
taken  to  tiT  to  bring  the  market  into 
some  degree  of  order. 

The  fact  that  he  mentioned  was  that 
the  bill  we  passc-d  and  which  is  iiow 
being  set  in  operation  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  imposed  a  $1  per  bale  tax 
upon  all  cotton  produced  to  step  up  im- 
proving the  cotton  situation.  That  does 
not  look  like  the  cotton  producers  are 
trying  to  evade  their  rcspoiisibillty. 

Another  fact  is  that  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers supported  the  bill  last  year,  not 
just  ur.der  the  proposals  of  last  year,  but 
also  proposals  to  favor  the  small  pro- 
ducer because  ever>'body  knew  the  strain 
was  on  them,  by  giving  them  4  or  5  cents 
more  a  pound.  This  was  an  attempt  to 
enable  them  to  stay  in  business. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point '  I  would 
hke  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator,  but  I  wish  to  make 
two  more  points  in  connection  with 
wheat. 

EveiTbody  wlio  knows  anNtlring  about 
the  situation  knows  that  the  Secretar>- 
is  trvlng  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
administration,  and  I  think  that  they  are 
in  most  cases  the  wishes  of  the  Congress; 
tr>-lng  to  increase  the  production  of 
wheat  because  the  greatest  need  of  the 
world  is  for  more  food.  The  Secretary, 
becau.se  of  his  desire  to  help  in  that 
situation,  gave  a  15-percent  additional 
allotment  to  step  up  the  production  of 
wheat. 

Now.  are  we  going  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  bring  under  this  bill  not  only 
those  who  made  $50,000  to  finance  the 
crop  last  year,  but  those  who  yield  to 
the  request  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress and  the  SecretaiT  of  Agriculture 
to  produce  more  wheat  this  year  to  meet 
our  international  needs? 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  labor  the 
point  further.  1  am  glad  now  to  >-ield 
such  time  on  the  bill  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin  1  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
such  time  as  he  desires. 
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Mr.  HOLL.\ND.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Aiizona  will  take  not  more 
than  5  minutes,  as  I  have  so  many  other 
requests  from  Senators  to  speak. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  support  the  points  which  have 
been  made  so  capably  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  as  to  the  advantages  which 
will  accrue  as  a  result  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  and  the  damaging  effect  the 
pending  amendment  would  have  on  It 

The  whole  country  stands  to  benefit  If 
the  cost  of  produclnc  cotton  can  be  re- 
duced and  if  cotton  products  can  be  fur- 
ther improved.  Scientists  say  these 
things  can  be  done. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  necessai-y 
Investments  will  be  made  in  research, 
promotion,  machinerv,  land  Improve- 
ment, et  cetera,  and  whether  modern 
raanagement  and  engineering  skills  can 
be  attracted  to  cotton  farming. 

EfTicicncy  is  the  key  word  in  cotton's 
future.  The  drive  for  greater  efficiency 
will  be  killed  off  if  the  Government  de- 
liberately discruninaie^s  against  the 
larger  cotton  farmers.  In  most  areas  of 
business,  the  advantages  of  large-scale 
operation  are  clearly  recognized.  Only 
if  firms  become  motiojjolistic  are  they 
considered  to  run  counter  to  public 
policy.  But  the  largest  cotton  growers 
in  the  country  are  not  1  percent  as  lar!:je 
as  the  biggest  manmade  fiber  producer. 

In  manmade  fiber  manufacture,  new 
discoveries  are  normally  patented  or 
carefully  guarded  as  business  secrets. 
Among  tiie  larter  cotton  farmers,  the 
situation  is  exactly  opposite  to  this.  The 
larger  farmers  are  usually  best  set  up 
to  try  out  new  t<?chniques  of  operation. 
They  are  usually  the  only  growers  with 
the  financing,  the  management,  and  the 
scale  of  operation  to  put  new  scientific 
discoveries  promptly  into  trial  use. 
Their  successes  or  failures  are  irr  me- 
diately known  to  all  other  farmers  in 
surrounding  areas  and  are  communi- 
cated to  all  parts  of  the  cotton  belt.  The 
larger  farmers  are  thus  the  spearhead  of 
progress  In  a  great  deal  of  cotton's  strug- 
gle to  compete  with  .synthetics. 

Cotton  can  be  a  great  source  of 
strength  to  this  country  if  public  policy 
does  not  cripple  its  di'ive  toward  effi- 
ciency. Right  now  the  requirements  of 
military  procurement  are  forcing  textile 
mills  to  .shift  back  to  cotton  from  syn- 
thetic fiber.  New  scientific  discoveries 
are  bringing  all-cotton  fabrics  back  into 
strong  competition  for  manufacture  of 
the  new  "durable  press"  garments.  Re- 
search aimed  at  complete  elimination  of 
the  boll  weevil  and  other  Insects  Is  now- 
well  advanced.  Scientists  predict  that 
the  cost  of  cotton  production  can  be 
lowered  1 1  cents  per  pound  through  weed 
and  insect  control,  mechanization,  and 
so  forth. 

Farmers  will  soon  vote  in  a  referen- 
dum on  whether  they  should  be  assessed 
$1  per  bale  to  finance  the  kind  of  re- 
search and  promotion  that  can  help 
solve  cottons  basic  problems — and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
covered  that  very  capably.  It  would  be 
tragic  for  the  Government  to  step  in  and 
penalize  the  larger  producers,  who  arc 
counted  upon  to  bear  a  substantial  part 
of  this  burden. 


The  payments  being  made  to  cotton- 
growers  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965 — excepting  only  the  payments  to 
"small  farms  ' — are  designed  to  do  no 
more  than  maintain  farm  income  at 
tolerable  levels  in  the  face  of  sharp  acre- 
age reductions  combined  with  an  8- 
cent  reduction  in  support  levels.  This 
is  not  large.ss  but  a  sound  investment  in 
the  future  of  cotton.  The  investment 
and  the  leadership  which  has  to  come 
from  larger  farmers  in  cotton's  drive  for 
efficiency  will  surely  turn  to  other  fields 
if  the  Government  adopts  a  policy  of 
di.scrimination    against   them. 

I  thank  the  di.stingui.shed  Senator 
from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me  to  make 
this  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  who 
is  in  opposition  to  it — if  there  is  any 
.,uch   opposition — grant   me   5   minutes? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  acting  minority  leader,  I  am  ulad  to 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

The  PitESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  BrrR- 
DicK  in  the  chair>.  The  Senator  fioni 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  .5  minutes 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  I  recognize  fully  the 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Horida  that  this  is  an  appropriation  bill 
to  finance  the  ordinary  problems  in- 
curred m  the  pa.st  under  laws  of  authori- 
zation. However.  I  would  feel  delinqueTit 
if  I  did  not  use  all  available  time  m  my 
possession  to  express  my  vigorous  op- 
position to  a  US.  Government  program 
which,  under  the  gui."=e  of  helping  the 
little  farmer  to  survive,  would  proceed 
to  miike  payments  of  over  $50,000  in 
subsides  and  loans  aggregatmjr  $264 
million,. 

Now  what  I  have  just  stated  may  not 
sound  completely  understandable,  but 
$22,817,540.  according  to  the  report,  has 
been  paid  out  to  farmers  in  the  way  of 
;,ub.sidics  in  amounts  of  over  $50,000, 

Therefore,  how  could  it  be  said  that 
a  farmer  who  receives  $50,000  In  sub- 
sidies comes  within  the  category  and  the 
principle  of  the  farmer  wiio  has  to  be 
helped  to  survive? 

Such  an  argument  cannot  be  main- 
tained 

The  second  point  is.  I  did  not  know- 
that  this  was  a  fact,  but  page  59  of  the 
repKjrt  .siiows  that  loans  of  $50,000  and 
more,  as  distinguished  from  paymentF. 
have  been  made  aggregating  $264  million. 

Again,  I  put  the  question:  How  can  it 
be  claimed  that  the  farmer  who  is  able  to 
borrow  $50,000  and  more  from  the  Gov- 
ernment is  in  the  category  of  needing 
Federal  help  in  order  to  survive? 

Mr.  President,  .such  an  argument  can- 
not be  maintained. 

I  have  just  discussed  $264  million 
loaned  to  farmers  in  amounts  of  $50,000 
and  more,  and  now  we  come  to  another 
one,  in  the  amounts  of  $25,000  to  $49,000 
where  the  losuis  have  totaled  $189 
million. 

I  cannot  support  the  pending  bill  as  It 
is  written.  I  can  support  tiie  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land ( Mr.  Bhkwster  ] . 

I  concur  fully  with  the  Senator  from 
Nortli  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young!  and  other 
Senators  who  allege  that  large  cliarges 


in  the  agricultural  program  have  been 
made  against  farmers  that  should  not  be 
charged  against  them. 

I  repeat  most  emphatically  that  every 
time  I  get  the  opportunity,  I  shall  rise  on 
the  noor  of  the  Senate  to  argue  against 
this  misnomer  of  a  farm  program  con- 
templated to  help  tlie  little  farmer  stay 
on  the  land. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
MaiTland  I  Mr.  Brewster  1,  if  it  is 
adopted,  will  not  di.sturb  at  all  the  little 
farmer.  In  my  opinion.  It  will  not  dis- 
turb the  farm  industiy. 

In  conclusion,  I  come  to  the  subject  of 
subsidizing  the  processor.  It  has  been 
argued  in  tiiis  Chamber  today  that  there 
is  no  .subsidy  of  the  processor  of  cotton— 
and  let  me  bring  this  point  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas).  'When  we  imtially  pa.s.scd  the 
bill,  the  subsidy  went  to  the  processor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

But  the  argument  was  made  in  this 
Chamber,  since  that  time,  tliat  we  have 
now  initiated  a  new  program  of  sub- 
sidization of  the  processor.  Thus,  that 
was  removed  and  in.stead  of  paying  the 
processor  we  are  now  supposedly  paying 
the  farm  grower. 

By  wliatcver  name  one  calls  it,  it  is 
the  same   thing. 

Mr.  HOIJ.AND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ijouisiana  (Mr.  Ellf.nder], 

Mr,  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  my  puipose  to  go  into  the  many 
arcunients  tliat  could  be  ad\anced 
against  the  pending  amendment.  For 
the  past  15  or  20  years  we  have  been 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  theie 
may  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  thi.s  point 
a  letter  from  tlie  National  Grange  ad- 
dressed to  me.  dated  July  14,  19C6.  which 
covers  Uie  subject  very  well. 

Tliere  Ix'ing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Grange. 
WasJrington,  D  C.  July  14,  1966. 
Hon.  Allen  J    Ellender, 

Chairman.  Cormnittfe  on  Agrirtiltvre  and 
Forestry.  U.S.  Senate,  Wa-ihington.  DC 
De.\r  Mr.  Chaihman:  The  National  Grange 
would  lilte  to  reiterate  its  posliion  on  Limi- 
tation of  P.vyr.ients  for  you  and  your  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  In  the  Senate. 

.Support  payment,s  are  made  to  assure 
farmers,  wtio  have  expanded  their  productive 
capacity  and  increased  their  capital  invest- 
ment in  times  of  national  need,  relief  from 
hardship  during  times  of  a  decline  In  mar- 
ket demand.  Support  payments  on  all  com- 
modities have  been  subslantiaUy  reduced 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  In  some 
cases,  these  payments  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  producer  to  receive  a  return  even  equal 
to  his  cost  prcxluctlon.  Although  these  p.iv- 
ments  have  not  contributed  to  a  prospering 
agriculture,  they  have  prevented  the  eco- 
nomic distress  In  agriculture  such  as  resulted 
after  World  War  I. 

Diversion  payments  are  not  a  gift,  but  a 
legitimate  return  for  a  desirable  action  in 
the  national  Interest.  In  the  late  1950's,  the 
tJnit*d  States  was  faced  with  the  vast  ar- 
cumtilatlon  of  agrlcultuial  stocks  with 
enormovis  storage  costs  to  the  government 
The  use  of  diversion  payments,  coupled  with 
voluntiiry  proerams,  have  dramatically  re- 


duced the  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
the  low  support  prices  In  m!ll£  have  con- 
tinually reduced  surplus  mlDc  production: 
and  the  planting  of  cotton  during  the  pres- 
ent year  Indicates  the  smallest  cotton  acre- 
age In  many  decades.  This  program  Is  work- 
ing to  reduce  the  price  depressing  and  t;ix 
consuming  effects  of  surplus  stocks. 

The  paymenu  for  limiting  production  are 
proportionately  higher  for  the  larger  farmer, 
and  so.  also,  Is  his  contribution  to  reduced 
production.  It  seems  only  Just  that  the  pro- 
ducers with  the  greatest  caplt.{.i  Investment 
should  earn  the  largest  payments  since  they 
are  making  the  largest  reductions.  In  addi- 
tion, there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about 
the  constitutionality  of  an  action  limiting 
payments  In  such  a  manner  to  discriminate 
against  large  producers. 

Since  most  of  the  reduction  programs  are 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs  would  be  reduced  seriously 
by  a  limitation  of  payments  to  the  larger 
producers.  This  action  would  force  them 
to  replant  acreage  for  unneeded  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Consequently,  the  ulti- 
mate effect  would  be  borne  equally  by  the 
small  farmers,  through  a  decrease  In  farm 
prices,  or  by  the  Government,  through  an 
Increase  In  surplus  stocks 

With  the  present  program,  we  have  trans- 
ferred our  surplus  of  stocks  to  a  surplus  of 
capacity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  our  ca- 
pacity for  production  remains  the  highest 
in  the  w-orld.  Yet,  our  surplus  capacity  does 
not  depress  farm  prices  as  surplus  stocks 
have  done  In  the  pa.st,  A  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  production  goes  Into  Government 
storage  now.  and  a  smaller  percentage  yet  Is 
unredeemed  after  the  loan  period. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  public  has  received 
a    proper     return     on     Us     Investment,     In- 
cluding— 
A  reduction  In  surplus  stocks; 
The  steady  supply  of  an  adequate  amount 
of  basic  stocks  at  reasonable  prices; 

The  BvaUablllty  of  agricultural  products 
for  export,  making  our  agricultural  exports 
the  largest  earner  of  dollars  of  all  our  ex- 
portable coinm<xliUes;    and 

The  strategic  value  of  our  productive  ca- 
pacity kept  intact. 

Not  the  least  of  ail  the  restilts  has  been  a 
stabilized  and  Improved  farm  Income.  Al- 
though it  Is  still  far  too  low,  this  program 
has  fostered  an  increased  equality  for 
farmers  In  the  domestic  economic  system. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
nppreclate  your  conveying  to  the  Senate  the 
cpposltlon  of  the  National  Grange  to  acre- 
Ree  limitation  pa>-ments  on  any  part  of  our 
tigricultural   program. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Harry  L.  Gbaham. 
Cc:   Hon.  George  D.  Aiken. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
agreed  to  yield  next  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  to  whom  I  yield  4  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
a  small  part  of  this  time  to  hlt;hly  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  1  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  !Mr. 
Young  1  for  the  laborious  work  they  liave 
done  on  this  bill.  I  commend  them  for 
the  fairness  of  their  presentation  with 
respect  to  this  amendment. 

The  question  reduces  itself  into  the 
simplest  terms.  Congress  passed  a  basic 
agricultural  act.  The  President  signed 
it.  Among  other  things,  in  effect,  it  sets 
the  world  market  price  of  cotton  as 
being  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  twth  thought 
It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  grow  cot- 
ton, to  provide  some  profit  by  the  fai-m- 
ers  recelytng  a  subsidy. 


Now.  at  the  first  chance  in  an  appro- 
priation bill,  there  is  an  attempt  to 
repudiate  the  principles  adopted  in 
basic  legLslation— not  as  to  everyone.  It 
is  not  intended  to  repudiate  it  as  to  all, 
but  only  as  to  a  few. 

The  basic  unfairness  of  that  proposal 
is  so  api>arent  that  I  do  not  tliink  we 
need  any  further  argument.  But  if 
there  is  to  be  a  change  in  that  Ijasic 
principle,  then  let  us  adopt  basic  legis- 
lation, measuring  the  merits  of  all 
groups,  rather  than  go  out  with  a  meat 
ax  and  chop  down  one  group,  and  say 
we  are  going  to  apply  this  proposition 
to  one  group,  but  not  the  others. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  STENNIS.    I  yield  briefly. 
Mr   BREWSTER.    Is  it  not  true  that 
tlie    Mississippi    Slate    Penitentiary    re- 
ceived over  S175.000? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  incidental  It 
has  a  cotton  farm,  is  one  of  the  best 
managed  penitentiaries  in  the  United 
States,  and  provides  its  inmates  with 
fresh  air,  and  so  on.  It  has  no  relation 
to  the  ba.sic  argument. 

We  talk  about  the  little  farmer.  I 
represent  the  little  farmer.  I  come  from 
the  area  of  the  State  where  there  are 
little  farmers.  I  know  their  problems. 
That  Is  not  the  issue  at  all.  There  is 
a  basic  issue  involved  here,  of  a  promise 
being  made,  and  now  there  is  an  attempt 
to  repudiate  that  promise  in  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  President, 
as  the  acting  minority  leader  in  charge 
of  the  time  on  this  side,  I  yield  3  minuses 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  !Mr. 
Douglas  1 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  for  his 
graciousness. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  bill  as  pres- 
ently presented  there  would  be  no  limita- 
tion whausoever  on  the  amount  of  loans 
and  subsidies  paid  to  any  one  farmer. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  quit* 
correct  in  saying  that  20  percent  of  the 
total  $2.5  billion  will  go  to  the  approxi- 
mately 20.000  farmers  with  gross  incomes 
of  over  $100,000  a  year. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  lim- 
ited loans  and  subsidies  to  $50,000  for 
any  one  farm.  The  average  net  income 
per  farm  is  approximately  $5,000.  What 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  proposing 
is  that  no  one  should  receive  from  the 
taxpayei's  more  than  10  times  the  aver- 
age net  faim  income.  Who  can  object 
to  that? 

Tlie  minimum  income  established 
under  the  poverty  cla.ssification  is  $3,000. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  pro- 
posed that  no  one  should  receive  more 
than  17  times  the  poverty  scale.  Tliat  is 
certainly  most  moderate. 

It  seems  to  that  it  is  a  fundamentally 
sound  argument  that  the  fann  subsidy 
program  has  become  a  program  for 
many  farmers  who  do  not  need  help,  and 
that  it  gives  only  a  small  proportion  of 
its  aid  to  the  small  farmer. 

Many  Senators  would  like  to  make 
cuts  in  the  ix)verly  program,  but  want 
to  give  20.000  landlord  farmers  over 
$50,000  each  in  loans  and  subsidies. 
They  would  take  it  out  of  the  poor  while 


pouring  wealth  Into  the  pockets  of  the 

few. 

The  Brewster  proposal  will  save  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  possibly  even 
more.  It  is  my  i>elief  that  we  shcaid 
support  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
iMr.  Yarborotgh]  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  desire  to  ex- 
press mv  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  Holland]  and  to  tlie 
Senator  from  North  DakoU  (Mr. 
Young],  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Appi-opnalions  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
riculture. I  have  the  privilege  of  being 
tlie  ijiost  junior  member  of  that  subcom- 
mitt^.  with  some  13  Senators  on  it.  On 
no  subcommittee  or  committee  on  which 
I  have  served  have  I  seen  a  chairman  sit 
there  and  co  through  each  individual 
item,  whctl^er  there  was  opposition  to  it 
or  not,  with  more  care  than  does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Holland  1 .  He  examines  every  item  care- 
fully, whether  there  is  opposition  to  it  or 
not.  Many  times  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  Young]  helps  him. 

I  have  a  communication  from  the 
Texas  Farmers  Union.  Nearly  every  one 
of  its  members  is  a  small  farmer.  They 
tell  me,  first  of  all.  that  these  limitations 
cannot  be  made  effective  when  partici- 
pation in  various  farm  programs  is  vol- 
untary. What  will  happen  is  that  the 
big  corporate  farms,  at  wiiich  payment 
limitations  are  aimed,  will  simply  PuU 
out  of  tlie  programs.  Without  them  you 
have  no  program.  La:  ge  corporate 
farms  will  pull  out  and  stUl  survive,  but 
the  little  farmer  will  not  sur  ive,  because 
the  program  will  be  wrecked. 

In  the  sccxind  place,  in  the  case  of  cot- 
ton specifically,  if  the  limitation  is 
adopted,  there  is  a  "snapback"  provision 
in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
that  will  automatically  put  cotton  back 
under  the  1958  act.  which  all  backers  of 
the  1965  act  opposed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sec- 
tion from  the  act  to  which  I  have  re- 
feried,  subparagraph  '12),  whicli  ap- 
pears on  page  10  of  Public  Law  89-321.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  here- 
after enacted  with  respect  to  price  support 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  un- 
able to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the 
full  amount  of  price  support  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  para- 
graphs i2i  end  13)  of  this  subsection  for 
any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  (Al  price  support 
to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available  for 
such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas  have  not 
been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  pur- 
chases at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per  cen- 
tum nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate:  (Bi  in  order  to  keep  up- 
land cotton  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable in  the  normal  channels  of  trade  such 
price  support  may  be  carried  out  through 
the  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the 
support  price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower 
price  or  through  loans  under  which  the  cot- 
ton would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a 
price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the 
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loan  thereon:  and  (C)  such  resale  or  redemp- 
tion price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  provide  orderly  marketing  of 
cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and  will  re- 
tain an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market 
for  cotton  produced  In  the  United  States. 

Mr  YARBOROUGir  I  would  point 
out  that  the  figuie  the  distinguished  Sen- 
atoi'  has  earher  referred  U),  of  $264  mil- 
lion for  all  characteis  of  loans,  for  grain, 
for  sorghums,  for  everything,  represented 
only  14  i^ercent  of  all  loan.s.  That  repre- 
.senled  14  percent  of  the  total  of  over 
$1,890  million. 

Although  the  amount  Is  large,  when 
oi\e  considers  the  overall  agricultuial 
program,  it  is  the  tail  wagging  the  dog. 

Out  of  3  5  million  farmers  in  the  United 
States,  we  have  learned  in  the  Education 
and  I^abor  Committee  in  the  hearings  on 
the  minimum  wage  bills,  over  2  million 
of  those  farmers  do  not  hire  one  single 
hired  hand  on  their  farms. 

Tliese  are  voluntary  programs.  Are 
we  going  to  weaken  the  program  for  tho.se 
more  than  2  million  family  farmers  on 
small  farms? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Co  i- 
necticut 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  the  price-sup- 
port program  is  t<i  protect  the  small 
farmer.  We  have  always  recognized  the 
Important  role  of  these  small  farmers 
in  American  life. 

But  In  the  past  we  have  Kiven  the  most 
money  t-o  the  largest  farms — to  the  men 
who  need  the  money  least.  Seven  bar- 
ley producers  receive  in  price  support 
loans  more  than  the  1,7.53  small  barley 
farmers.  One-ninth  of  the  rice  pro- 
ducers get  two-thirds  of  the  Federal 
money  for  this  crop.  The  Government 
loaned  one  company — the  Arkansas 
Grain   Corp — over   $16   million. 

Becau.se  of  the  world's  needs  and  the 
changing  picture  of  U.S.  agriculture,  we 
can  no  lon.ger  rely  on  our  surpluses. 
American  agriculture  should  produce 
enough  food  to  provide  for  domestic 
needs,  consumer  exports,  and  food  aid  to 
certain  developing  countries. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  we 
must  have  "a  major  effort  to  find  new 
approaches  to  reduce  the  heavy  cost  of 
our  farm  programs  and  to  direct  more 
of  our  effort  to  the  small  farmer  who 
needs  help  most." 

Without  this  amendment.  2  percent  of 
the  farmers — tho.se  gras.sing  over  $100,- 
000  a  year — will  take  in  about  one-fifth 
of  the  .subsidy  money.  With  this 
amendment,  we  will  spend  less  money, 
and  a  proportionally  larger  amount  on 
small  farmers.  I  feel  this  amendment 
may  best  lead  to  an  cfTicient  and  rational 
approach  to  the  problems  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  T  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes 

Mr.  BREWSTER  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  his 
leadership  in  this  field.  After  all,  the 
purpose  of  his  amendment  is  to  help  the 
small  farmer  The  second  purpose'  of 
his  amendment  is  to  help  the  consumer. 


I  certainly  do  not  know  why.  under 
any  theory  of  any  thinking  per.son.  we 
.should  not  be  interested  in  helping  the 
small  farmer  and  the  consumer  to  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life.  Certainly,  if  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  adopted,  we  will  save 
about  $25  million.  That  will  help  in  cut- 
ting down  the  expen.ses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  the  other  items. 

I  might  point  out  again,  as  President 
Johnson  stated  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  last  year: 

Our  economy  owes  much  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  farmers.  We  must  continue  to  assure 
iheni  tlie  opjMjrtiitiity  ta  earn  a  fair  reward. 
I  hii\e  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  lead  a  major  eflfort  to  find  new  approaches 
to  reduce  the  heavy  cost  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams and  to  direct  more  of  our  effort  to 
the  small  fju-mer  who  needs  the  help  the 
most. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  do.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  this  amendment,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  consider  this  as  a  first 
step — and  a  serious  step — toward  econ- 
omy in  Governmp"itt,  and  the  realization 
tliat  we  are  going  to  have  to  help  tlie 
people  who  need  it  most. 

I  might  point  out  that  $50,000  a  year 
is  certainly  a  little  bit  more  than  the 
average  farmer  makes — I  was  about  to 
say  during  his  entire  life,  but  certainly 
10  times  what  he  makes  in  any  one  year, 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  proposition  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand I  have  1  minute  remaining,  ,so 
therefore,  I  say  in  summation;  This  is 
just  one  step  in  calling  a  halt  to  a  pro- 
gram which  has  gone  far  beyond  what 
wiis  originally  intended.  This  program 
was  set  up  to  help  the  family  farmer,  the 
Kinall  operator  with  small  acreage,  with- 
out much  machinery. 

That  we  supix)rt.  We  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  American  society.  What  we 
do  not  think  is  right  is  for  one  corpo- 
ration, in  Arkansas,  to  get  loans  of  $16 
nnllion  a  year,  and  repay  $10  million. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, the  proponent  of  the  appropriation 
measure,  .said  most  of  the  loans  had  been 
repaid.  Then  why  are  we  asking  the 
taxpayers  to  put  up  $3,500  million  to 
make  loans  to  millionaires?  That  is  the 
question.  My  amendment  would  be  one 
way  of  stopping  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
a.s  the  acting  minority  leader  in  charge 
of  the  op[X)sition,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Do  I  understand.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  16  minutes  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  5  mln- 
ute.s 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  .support  this  amendment  and 
wish  to  .say  that  I  am  as  much  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  small  farmers  as 
has  anyone  else.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
.so  much  interest  expressed  for  the  small 
faiTner  that  I  ,sometimes  wonder  if  it 
were  possible  to  save  all  the  tears  that 


have  been  shed  in  the  name  of  the  .small 
farmer  it  would  not  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  the  drought  with  which  we 
are  now  confronted  in  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  facts  of  the 
matter.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  not  in  one  single  degree  or 
by  one  penny  affect  the  small  farmer  in 
America  It  would  not  affect  any  farmer 
in  America  who  is  receiving  total  pay- 
ments of  less  than  $50,000  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  So  let  us  keep  that 
point  clearly  in  mind. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  cotton 
farmers.  Based  on  the  report  by  the 
committee,  on  page  58,  tliere  are  exactly 
five  cotton  farmers  in  the  United  States 
who  would  be  affected  by  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  as  respects  the 
amount  of  subsidy  payments  received 
only  five. 

As  we  use  the  statistics  for  1965  I  think 
I  should  be  fair  and  say  there  would  be 
more  affected  by  the  adoption  of  thi.s 
amendment  than  the  number  reported 
by  the  committee,  becau.se  in  1966  we 
shall  be  making  the  subsidy  payments  to 
the  farmers  rather  than  the  textile  mills; 
but,  nevertheless,  there  are  very  few- 
farmers  who  would  be  affected.  As  to 
wheat  farmers,  there  are  14  farmers 
who.se  subsidy  would  be  affected  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  Based  on 
the  reports.  132  wlieat  farmers  in  the  en- 
tire United  States  received  payments  in 
1965  in  exce.ss  of  $50,000.  So  let  us  get 
straight  what  we  are  talking  about.  This 
does  not  affect  the  small  farmers. 

Now.  as  to  price  support  loans  there 
were  about  300-and-.some-odd — the  fi:- 
ures  are  not  totaled,  but  roughly  300 
farmers  that  would  be  affect-ed.  not  in- 
cluding cotton.  This  is  based  on  the 
committ-ee  report.  Cotton  payments  un- 
der price  support  loans  are  not  included 
in  the  report.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
relatively  small  number  of  large  opera- 
tors, and  even  those  are  not  affected  ex- 
cept to  this  extent;  They  could  still  re- 
ceive up  to  $50,000  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  subsidies  or  price  sup- 
ports. After  that  they  would  be  on  their 
own.  And  why  should  they  not  be  on 
their  own? 

Much  of  American  agriculture  as  we 
know  it  today  has  grown  and  flourished 
without  any  support  prices  whatsoever, 
without  any  .subsidy  payments.  I  am 
proud  to  .say  that  the  poultry  industry  of 
my  State  is  one  of  them,  and  they  have 
made  out  better  by  not  being  under  Gov- 
ernment operations  and  Governmei^t 
controls. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that 
only  14  wheat  fanners  in  the  United 
States  would  be  afTected  This  would 
be  true  if  a  farmer  raised  only  wheat. 
But  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  farmer 
in  my  State  or  the  suiToundlng  States 
who  raises  wheat  alone.  Most  of  the 
farmers  are  involved  in  raising  of  sev- 
eral commodities,  including  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  rye,  soybeans,  and  perhaps  wool  or 
sugarbeets. 


For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  it  is  propo.sed  we  exempt  sugar 
under  this  amendment  a'.d  include 
wool  payments.  These  programs  are  al- 
most exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  has  been  called  to 
my  atU'nlion  that  under  the  present  law 
there  are  instances  where  there  is  an 
overlapping,  and  some  are  drawing  $50,- 

000  under  two  or  three  different  crops. 
In  other  words,  it  could  well  be  they  get 
over  $50,000  from  two  or  more  crops. 

But  the  point  is,  why  should  we  not 
limit  to  $50,000  the  amount  to  be  paid 
under  any   one  price-support  program? 

1  ask  that  question  from  the  taxpayers' 
standpoint  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  farmer.  Because  if  wc  stop  sub- 
sidizing corporate  type  oi>erations,  tlie 
small  farmer  can  better  compjeto.  and  he 
can  stay  in  busmess  and  keep  and  main- 
tain his  small  farm. 

There  is  a  second  point.  A  few  years 
ago,  we  administered  the  cotton  program 
by  subsidizing  the  textile  mills  to  the 
amount  of  about  $300  to  $400  million  a 
year.  We  are  still  subsidizing  them  to- 
day: the  only  difference  is  we  are  doing 
it  by  making  the  payments  to  the  farmer. 
But  indirectly  the  subsidy  goes  to  the 
mills  becau.se  they  can  buy  the  cotton 
about  8  to  9  cents  per  pound  below  the 
prevailing  domestic  price;  therefore  it 
is  a  subsidy,  even  though  it  is  paid  in  the 
name  of  the  American  farmer. 

During  the  hearings  the  textile  indus- 
try and  the  various  departments — the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  all  others  that  of- 
fered testimony  in  behalf  of  that  sub- 
sidy—said, "If  you  would  reduce  the 
price  of  cotton  to  the  textile  mills  you 
would  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  cloth 
to  the  consumers  and  it  would  average 
out  that  the  consumers  as  taxpayers 
wjuld  save  the  money." 

Statistics  put  out  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  show  that  cotton  cloth  is 
;M.Hing  at  a  higher  price  today  than  It 
was  .selling  before  we  started  .sub.sidizing 
the  price  of  cotton  for  the  textile  mills, 
before  we  started  giving  them  cotton  at 
world  prices.  So  the  consumers  did  not 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  subsidy,  but  the 
American  taxpayers  are  paying  this  $300 
to  $400  million  a  year. 

Certainly  there  Is  merit  to  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  that  we  should  confine 
the  agricultural  program  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  not  give  it  to  big  busi- 
ness, and  the  best  argument  that  I  know 
of  m  behalf  of  the  Brewster  amendment 
is  made  by  those  who  tried  to  argue 
aealnst  it  when  they  called  attention  to 
what  it  would  do  to  the  textile  mills. 

That  is  the  secret  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem. The  textile  mills  are  more  inter- 
ested in  this  program  than  the  American 
cotton  farmer  because  it  is  the  mills  that 
a:e  getting  the  subsidies,  not  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
confine  our  agricultural  program  to  the 
farmers  and  not  try  to  take  care  of  the 
tixtile  mills.  If  we  are  to  suhsidize  the 
textile  mills  and  other  industries  let  us 
do  it  as  a  subsidy  to  the  industries  and 
not  charge  it  up  to  the  American  farmers. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  more  brief  requests,  and  I  am  glad 
to  grant  them. 

First,  I  yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to 
the      Senator      from      Arkansas      iMr. 

PULBRIGHTl. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  my  position  clear  that  I  do 
not  think  this  would  benefit  the  con- 
sumer. It  certainly  would  not  benefit 
the  small  farmer,  as  the  evidence  already 
put  into  the  Record  by  my  colleague  in- 
dicates. However,  with  regard  to  the 
argument  of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  who  is  an  expert  on  taxes,  he 
knows  very  well  that,  even  thoucn  large 
payments  are  made  to  individuals,  the 
income  tax — of  which  he  is  a  great 
master— does  much  to  bring  the  situation 
back  into  relationship,  one  with  the 
other.  Most  of  the  payment  will  be  re- 
captured in  any  case,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  that  tax. 

I  am  sure  that  the  principle  that  is 
sought  to  be  applied  here  would  not  be 
applicable  or  acceptable  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  or  the  other  sponsors  for 
many  of  the  companies  in  their  own 
States,  which  companies  benefit  to  a 
great  extent  from  Government  contracts. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  not  want  to  apply  a  $50,000 
limitation  on  the  DuPont  Co.  I  am  not 
suggesting  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  opposed  subsidies  be- 
ing paid  to  companies  in  any  State  in 
any  amount.  I  only  wish  I  had  more 
support. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  principle  that 
it  Ls  being  sought  to  establish  here  arose 
last  year.  It  has  a  saving  factor.  Its 
main  objective  is  that  if  we  take  away 
this  benefit  for  the  larger  companies,  we 
negative  the  whole  program.  We  might 
as  well  get  started  on  a  program  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  big  producers  to 
comply. 

I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland.  He  mentioned  two 
companies  in  Arkansas. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Aikansas 
Grain  Corp..  which  the  Senator  men- 
tioned. Is  a  large  cooperative  with  sev- 
eral thousand  members,  and  that  this 
money  does  not  accrue  to  some  big  indi- 
vidual producers,  but  on  the  contrary 
accrues  to  several  thousand  small  pro- 
ducers? 

Mr.  BREWSTER,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  knows  more 
about  the  situation  in  his  State  than  I 
do.  All  I  know  is  that  $16  million  was 
advanced  as  a  loan  to  a  corporation  in 
Arkansas  and  only  $10  million  was  re- 
paid.    The  taxpayers  lost  $6  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  probably 
the  largest  co-op  in  the  State,  and  it  has 
been  very  successful  on  the  whole.  I  do 
not  know  at>out  that  loss.  I  had  no 
notice  of  the  loss  aspect.  However,  the 
corporations  which  the  Senator  men- 
tioned are  two  of  the  largest  co-ops  ;n 
the  state.  They  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  rice  and  soybeans,  and  I  am 
sure  that  tlie  full  amount  of  the  loan  will 
be  repaid  when  the  crop  has  been  fully 
marketed. 


To  leave  the  impression  that  some  big 
corporate  enterprise,  such  as  DuPont  Co., 
is  taking  a  vast  sum  of  money.  I  think  is 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  1  min- 
ute will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  >'ield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Tl-ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wanted  a  minute  to  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, that  ordinarily  I  would  be  able  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Tlie  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  is 
not  happy  about  the  subsidy  method  that 
we  had  to  resort  to  after  a  long,  hard, 
and  desperate  fight  in  order  to  allow 
American  textile  mills  to  buy  their  cot- 
ton at  the  same  price  that  their  competi- 
tors abroad  buy  it. 

It  was  the  only  way  in  which  this  could 
be  done,  and  it  was  imperative  that  it 
should  be  done.  However,  after  a  long, 
hard  fight,  we  have  at  last  placed  the 
American  textile  industry  in  a  competi- 
tive position  as  far  as  bu>lng  cotton  is 
concerned. 

I  could  not  vote  for  an  amendment 
which  might  undo  all  we  have  accom- 
plished and  might  possibly  place  our 
American  textile  mills  back  m  a  position 
of  paying  more  for  their  raw  materials. 
Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKJE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  raises  an  issue  which  has 
been  raised  o\er  and  over  again.  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  argument.s  pro 
and  con.  I  have  obtained  an  analysis 
of  the  issue  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  -which  I  find  persuasive.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  t>e  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

LIMrrATION    ON    PAYMENTS 

Salient  points 

Payments  are  an  Integral  part  of  farm 
programs  carefully  tailored  to  specific  com- 
modity situations.  For  diversion  they  are 
partial  compensation  for  adjustments  made 
m  the  national  interest.  For  price  support 
they  are  economy,  because  in  their  absence 
eiqienduures  would  be  higher.  PavTnents 
are  not  'something  for  nothing."  they  are 
not  welfare,  and  they  do  Tiof  represent  hand- 
oiits  They  are  a  "quid  pro  quo"  adopted  as 
the  least  costly  method  of  achieving  pro- 
gram objectives  Their  limitation  could  well 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  farm  pro- 
grams as  we  know  them. 

DisciLSsion 

A  limitation  on  Government  payments  to 
producers  of  agricultural  cummodi'aes  would 
strike  at  the  heart  of  our  farm  p>olicy  and 
probably  result  in  the  breakdown  or  death 
Oi  the  entire  structure  of  farm  programs  in 
their  present  form  This  conclusion  Inevi- 
tably evolves  from  consideration  of  a  pay- 
ments   limitation    in    relation    to    our    basic 
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agricultural  policy,  and  the  niUvire  and  pur- 
pose of  our  farm  programs,  and  the  role  of 
payments  in  thos?  programs. 

Our  basic  agrlciiltural  p<iUcy  Is  designed 
to  provide  a  continuously  adequate  supply — 
but  not  a  burdensome  excess — of  food  and 
fiber  products  at  stable  prices  which  are  fair 
to  both  producers  and  consumers  without 
undue  costs  to  the  Government.  This  pol- 
icy deals  with  agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  the 
demand  for  farm  products  as  a  whole  Our 
agricultural  policy  is  not  a  relief  policy  It 
Js  not  aimed  at  the  plight  of  individuals  or 
groups  of  Individuals  although  it  helps  them 
by  strengthening  the  economy  of  which  they 
are  individual  parts. 

FARM    PROGRAMS 

Farm  programs  are  designed  to  achieve  a 
reasonable  balance  between  what  farmers 
produce  and  what  can  be  used — either  do- 
mestically or  through  export  channels 
Present  technology  Is  so  advanced  and  re- 
sources are  so  great  that  it  is  essential  for 
these  farm  programs  to  be  tailored  to  the 
prevailing  commodity  situation.  Commo'li- 
ty  programs  are  designed  to  affect  the  t<jtal 
economy  of  a  commixlity — the  entire  supi'ly 
and  the  price  for  that  entire  supply. 

Payments,  like  commodity  programs,  are 
geared  to  the  circumstances  of  partlci  lar 
commodity  situation  Payments  vinder  ASCS 
programs  can  be  grouped  in  two  categories: 
(1)  diversion  and  price  support,  and  i2) 
conservation. 

1  Duersion  paymenta  are  used  to  achieve 
a  balance  between  production  quantities  that 
can  be  utilized,  or.  more  literally,  to  induce  a 
producer  to  hold  down  his  acreage  and  pro- 
duction (Such  payments  are  made  under 
acreage  diversion  programs  for  cotton,  f » ed 
grains,  and  wheat,  as  well  as  cropland  adjust- 
ment, cropland  conversion,  and  conservation 
reserve  programs.  Other  provisions  of  the 
commodity  diversion  programs — such  as  pr  ce 
support  payment.s  and  certificates — also  p  ay 
a  major  role  In  reducing  production  to  de- 
sirable levels  1  Underlying  diversion  p;  y- 
ment-s  is  the  .issumption  that  it  is  in  the  iia- 
tional  interest  to  adjust  prrxluctlon  and  sup- 
ply Such  adjustments  in  the  Interest  of 
the  total  economy  or  society  should  be  ap- 
portioned. But  a  reduction  in  acreage  is  con- 
trary to  the  individual  farmer's  Interest — it 
reduces  his  income.  Thus,  there  is  a  choice 
between  two  approaches;  (  1  )  give  the  farmer 
a  quid  pro  qui>-  a  diversion  payment.  Or  i2) 
maintain  a  mandatory  program.  The  Job  1.'  to 
adjust  supply  The  size  of  the  payment  o  ily 
reflects  the  degree  of  participation  or  con- 
tribution U3  the  total  adjustment.  Exclud- 
ing large  acreages  from  participation  would 
be  contrary  to  the  purpcse  of  the  payment 
and  the  objective  of  the  program.  If  large 
operat<5rs  could  not  participate,  total  pro- 
duction would  increase. 

Loan  o()erations.  by  their  nature,  would 
embrace  the  quantity  that  could  not  be  mar- 
keted at  the  loan  level.  Denying  or  limiting 
the  loan  program  to  large  operators  would 
mean  only  that  their  production  would  be 
marketed  largely  through  regular  commercial 
channels,  putting  pressure  on  prices.  Small 
operators   would   suffer   from   lower   prices 

Thus,  in  the  absence  of  higher  payments 
to  smaller  farmers  to  withhold  much  more 
acreage,  the  production  of  smaller  fanners 
would  go  under  loan  and  total  price  suppoi^t 
operations  would  Increase.  Either  way,  costs 
to  the  Government  would  go  up. 

Pricf  support  or  equtialent  payments  are 
made  to  eligible  producers  of  cotton,  feed 
grains,  wheat,  wool,  mohair,  and  sugar.  The 
payments  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  grains 
are  offsets  to  reductions  which  have  been 
made  in  returns  which  farmers  heretx>fore 
could  get  for  their  crops  by  placing  them 
under  loan  and  turning  them  over  to  the 
Government  in  iiettlement  of  the  loans.  Pay- 
ments on  w(x)l  and  mohair  were  described  in 
the  authorizing  legislation  aji  being  Intended 
to  provide  an  incentive  to  increased  prcxluc- 


tlon.  In  the  case  of  sugar,  the  economy  of 
which  is  more  higlily  and  rigidly  structured, 
payments  are  generally  referred  to  as  "condi- 
tional" becau.se  of  the  various  requirements 
imposed  requisite  to  their  issuance.  Fur- 
ther, sugar  payments  are  more  than  offset 
by  taxes  imposed  on  sugar  processed,  both 
domestic  and  imported. 

2  Conseriation  payments  are  made  under 
various  programs.  A  common  characteristic 
of  all  such  payments  is  that  they  share  the 
cosUs  incurred  by  owners  in  carrying  out 
nee<led  and  approved  conservation  practices. 
Such  payments  have  been  appropriately  de- 
scribed as  reflecting  the  benefits  to  the  total 
economy,  or  people  collectively,  from  needed 
soil  and  water  conservation. 

PAV!«ENTS — SUBSIDY  OR   SACRIFKE? 

There  is  substantial  misunderstiinding 
th.it  Government  payinents  to  farmers  are 
"something  for  nothing" — and  nothing  covild 
be  more  incorrect  Moreover,  in  neither  of 
the  categories  cited  can  payments  be  appro- 
priately described  ius  subsidies  or  net  profit. 
In  each  case  there  is  a  consideration — a  quid 
pro  quo  on  tlie  part  of  the  prixlucer. 

Payments  are  'lof  welfare.  They  are  part 
of  a  st,ibilizing  mechanism  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  economy.  They  have  been 
adopted  as  the  least  costly  method  of  achiev- 
ing an  objet.-tive.  To  limit  the  size  of  the 
payment  would  Jeopardize  the  achievement 
of  the  objective.  And.  clearly,  the  supply 
adjustment  is  Just  as  effective  whether  10 
prixlucers  divert  100  iicres  each  or  100  farm- 
ers divert  10  acres  each^so  long  as  the  unit 
rate  of  inducement  is  the  same. 

Payments  are  not  handouts.  Payment.s  are 
m.ide.  for  example,  to  farmers  to  take  land 
out  of  prcHluction  It  is  their  land;  they 
have  the  capital,  equipment,  know  how  and 
the  right  to  prodtice  a  commodity  on  it;  and 
they  forego  the  return  from  this  output 

Payments  are  'lof  net  profit  or  subsidy. 
Payments  are  in  lieu  of  Income  the  producer 
would  h.ive  received  from  raising  crops  on 
acre.ige  held  out  of  production,  or  to  prevent 
lo.sses  which  would  occur  to  our  endowment 
of  soil  and  water  re.sources  for  future  gen- 
er.'\tions  In  the  absence  of  needed  conserva- 
tion me.-usures. 

In  ail  cases,  payments  are  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  farmer's  contribution.  Clearly, 
a  payment:«  limitation  would  prevent  partici- 
pation in  programs  by  the  larger  producers. 
No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  and  sup- 
ply adjustment  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  forcing  such  pr(xlucers  out  of  our  pro- 
grams Their  nonpartlclpation  would,  in- 
.stead.  result  in  increased  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, less  effective  program.^,  and  perhaps 
a  complete  collapse  of  our  present  programs 
in  a  few  years. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  prepared  re- 
mark.s  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Talm.^dge].  who  i.s  neces- 
sarily absent,  concerning  the  amendment 
offered  today  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Brewster!  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National   Policy    Against   Bigness? 

(Statement    by    Senator    Talmadce) 

If  we   proposed   to  place  limitations  upon 

government  payments  to  farmers  because  of 

the    size    of    the    individual    operation,    we 

should   clearly  recognize   the   nature   of   the 

issue      It  is  not  whether  subsidies  are  good 

or   bad.     It   is   whether  subsidies  should   be 

used  as  a  means  of  di.scriminatlon  against  the 

^larger   individual    farmers,   who   produce    the 

bulk  of  our  crops 

This  would  be  an  extremely  dangerou.s 
move,  not  simi>ly  for  agriculture  but  f<ir  the 
nation      It  is  not  in  keeping  with  American 


tradition  to  oppose  bigness  as  such,  in  busi- 
ness. Industry  and  agriculture.  We  oppo.se 
bigness  only  where  It  restrains  progress  or 
otherwise  harms  public  interest  But  there 
is  no  contention  that  the  large  farms  do  any 
such  thing.  Much  of  our  progress  in  agri- 
culture, ius  in  aiiy  other  field,  has  been  the 
result  of  bigness  and  the  efficiency  that  nor- 
mally  goes   with   it 

In  awarding  Defense  contracts — which 
necessarily  contain  various  forms  of  sub- 
sidy—  does  our  government  avoid  our  giant 
corporations?  Of  course  not.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  award  billions  in  contracts  to  such 
outstanding  firms  lus  General  Dynamics, 
General  Electric,  B<:)eini!,  North  American 
Aviation,  Lockheed,  General  Motors  and 
Westingliouse.  W'e  are  grateful  that  we  have 
these  big  corporations  with  their  enormous 
potential  for  equipping  our  defense  estab- 
lishments. 

In  this  country  we  have  a  long  history  of 
subsidization  in  the  national  interest.  It  be- 
gan with  the  very  first  Congre.ss.  In  1789, 
when  sul>feidies  were  established  to  encour- 
age American  shipping.  Ttxlay  the  subsi- 
dies for  American  shijiping  are  heavier  th.in 
ever.  For  example,  subsidies  on  sliip  oper;i- 
tions  averaged  almost  »180  million  a  year 
from  1960  through  1964  Subsidies  on  ship 
constrvict  ion  average  almost  $100  million  a 
year  In  the  same  period. 

And  is  there  any  discrimination,  based 
on  size,  In  the  subsidy  the  various  shipping 
companies  m.iy  receive?  Of  course  not. 
There  is  no  discrimination  because  of  the 
size  of  the  contract  or  the  size  of  the  com- 
pany with  whom  the  contract  is  made. 

And  what  about  the  billions  that  have 
been  spent  on  mall  sub.";idiesT  Have  we  had 
limitations  here  based  on  siz.e?  Of  course 
not  A  big  magazine  like  Lt/r— which  is  con- 
stantly taking  aim  at  the  "farm  sub.sidies"— 
gets  the  same  benefits  of  the  mail  subsidies 
ius  the  small  publications  On  the  basis  of  a 
po.st  office  estimate  made  a  number  of  years 
ago,  the  mail  ."subsidy  for  Li/e  (In  1956>  was 
about  •91'j  million,  compared  with  only 
about  $800  thousand  for  Coronet. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  question  of 
price  support  limitation  for  farmers  goes  far 
beyond  agriculture  Itself.  If  we  should 
arbitrarily  set  a  limitation  on  a  farmer's  size 
and  opportvinity.  we  should  be  opening  the 
door  to  the  same  kind  of  i>enalty  on  bigness 
and  efBciency  throughout  the  rest  of  our 
economy 

Today  the  government  has  massive  powers 
to  influence  our  economy  for  better  or  for 
worse.  There  are  so  many  different  sub- 
sidies that  It  takes  eight  pages  simply  to 
list  them  in  a  recent  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee report  entitled  "Subsidy  and  Sub- 
sidy-Effect Program  of  the  U  S.  Government  " 
There  is  no  way  to  set  up  a  total  amount 
of  the  subsidies  paid.  The  Federal  Govcrn- 
iiient  estimates  its  current  subsidy  expendi- 
ture at  something  over  $7  billion  a  year  but 
this  does  not  even  begin  to  take  into  account 
the  many  hidden  svibsidy  benefits  that  are 
a.s.sociated  with  such  things  as  tariffs,  deple- 
tion allowances,  accelerated  amortization  of 
facilities.  Investment  credit,  etc. 

The  Federal  Government,  of  course,  has 
virtually  unlimited  powers  over  every  form 
of  economic  activity.  And  if  we  now  decide 
to  use  this  power  to  penalize  bigne.ss  and  ef- 
ficiency In  a  basic  Industry  such  as  agricul- 
ture, how  long  will  It  be  before  this  same 
principle  Is  applied  In  the  rest  of  our  econ- 
omy? 

Price  support  limitation  based  on  size  of 
a  farm  Is  unsound  and  dangerous.  It  flies 
in  the  teeth  of  our  American  tradition.  It 
should  be  defeated 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,,  as  m(jdi- 
fied.  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  car  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
B^ssl,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl,  'he  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see IMr.  Gorki,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  GrueningI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  MagnusonI  are  absent 
on  official   business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark! ,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr,  Jack- 
son 1,  the  Senator  from  'Wyoming  IMr, 
McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr, 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SparkmanI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce  1  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr,  Smathers]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama    [Mr.  Sparkman]    would  each 

vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  B.ASs]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
•  yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr.  Talmadce)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  JacksonI.  If 
present  and  votins;,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Srnator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  CoorERl. 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  LMr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  HruskaI,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr,  Griffin),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  neces- 
saiily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
J  wits)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebra.ska  (Mr.  Hruska).  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
'an  [Mr.  Griffin)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
:-yIvania  (Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis).  If 
prp.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  28. 
nays  53,  as  follows: 
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Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

EXimlniok 

Dout;Ui6 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

Aiken 

Bartlett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Eastland 

EUcnder 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

FulbrliJht 

Harris 

Hart 

Huyden 

Hill 

HoUand 


Jordan.  Idaho 
Kennedy,  Ma.ss 
Kennedy,  NY. 
Lausche 
Mcliityre 
Morton 
Nelson 
Prouty 
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Inotiye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOovern 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 


Proxmire 

Riblcoff 
Rot)ert8on 
Williams.  N.J. 
WHliams.  I>el. 
■Vouug.  Ohio 


Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Randolph 

Russell.  S,C, 

Ru.ssell,  Gu 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stennls 

Symlntrton 

Thurmoud 

Tydtngs 

YarborouRh 

Young.  N.  D:i 
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Anderson 

Bass 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

r>odd 

Gore 


Grlfnn 

Gruenlng 

Hruska 

Jackson 

JavltB 

Ma^nuson 

McGee 


i 

Scott 
Smathers 
Sparkman 
Talmadge 
Tower 


Allott 
Bayh 


Bennett 
Bible 


Boi<«» 
Brewster 


So  Mr.  Brewster's  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

AME.N'DMENT    no.    644 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page   18.  line  7.  strike  out  "$100,000- 

000"   and   insert  In   lieu   thereof  "$125,000- 

000  ", 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.   MONTOYA.    I   yield   myself    10 

minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 

1  have  offered  seeks  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  food  stamp  plan,  or 
program,  by  $25  million. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
recommended  a  total  appropriation  of 
$1-25  million  to  operate  the  food  stamp 
program  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

Participation  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  19C7  totaled  between  1.2  and  1.3 
million  people — 325  project  areas  are 
now  in  operation,  and  14  areas  are  .sched- 
uled to  open  shortly.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  $120  million  would  be  re- 
quired to  fii-mnce  the  program  in  these 
areas  for  the  full  fiscal  year.  The  $125 
million  approved  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  obviously  permit  only  a 
minimal  expansion. 

In  enacting  the  Food  Stamp  Act  in 
1964,  Congress  contemplated  a  gradual, 
orderly  expansion  until  the  program 
reached  all  States  and  all  commtmities 
that  wanted  the  program.  In  line  with 
this  approach,  the  program  was  ex- 
panded during  fiscal  year  1966  from  an 
initial  total  of  110  areas,  at  the  beginning 
of   the  fiscal  year,  to   the  present  325. 


The  number  of  people  participating  al- 
most doubled— from  just  over  600,000  to 
more  than  1.2  million. 

The  Stat«s  are  geared  to  tliis  gradual 
expansion.  They  have  filed  requests  on 
behalf  of  more  than  400  areas.  The  low- 
Income  families  in  these  areas  need  food 
assistance.  Although  our  general  level 
of  prosperity  is  high,  many  famiUes  are 
not  participating  fully.  Even  the  $150 
million  requested  will  mean  that  some 
counties  will  remain  on  the  waiting  list 
at  the  eiid  of  this  fiscal  year 

The  $150  million  I  am  requesting  is 
within  the  budget  request  recommended 
by  the  President. 

We  have  an  odd  situation  here  today 
In  this  appropriation  bill.  I  thoroughly 
approve  the  commit  t-ee's  action  with  ref- 
erence to  ll:c  school  lunch  and  special 
milk  programs  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
their  action  in  reducing  the  recom- 
mended level  of  funding 'for  the  food 
stamp  program.  My  amendment  re- 
stores the  full  $150  million  requested  for 
this  program,  I  will  support  a  move  to 
provide  the  full  $150  million  requested 
for  this  program. 

I  said  we  have  an  odd  situation  and  it 
is  There  has  not  been  a  single  ques- 
tion raised  as  to  the  effectiveness  and  the 
efficiency  with  which  tliis  program  is 
operated.  I  have  heard  no  one  ques- 
tion its  purpose  or  doubt  its  results  in 
Improving  diets  for  low-income  families. 
I  have  heard  no  one  say  that  we  should 
flow  down  its  momentum  because  there 
are  indications  of  sloppy  administration 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  in 
the  Stat.es  or  in  the  communities  that 
have  the  piogram  We  have  heard  this 
ty})e  of  charge  against  programs  ad- 
ministered by  other  agencies 

-We  passed  the  Food  Stamp  Act  in  1964. 
Tliat  act  contained  an  authorization  of 
$200  million  for  this  fi.scal  year.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  a-sked 
us  to  go  that  far.  They  are  fulfilling  the 
int«nt  of  Congress  by  providing  an  or- 
derly, equitable  expansion  of  the  program 
to  areas  of  the  country  that  want  and 
need  the  program.  The  $125  million 
proposed  by  the  committee  cut  things 
too  fine.  It  will  require  $120  million  to 
operate  the  program  in  just  those  325 
areas  now  participating  and  the  14  areas 
scht^duled  to  beiiin  shortly.  We  are  going 
to  be  in  the  po.sition  of  disappointing  a 
number  of  counties  that,  on  the  basis  of 
the  action  taken  in  the  other  body  with 
respect  to  thus  appropriation,  had  good 
rea.son  to  expect  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram to  their  people  this  year. 

Many  States  have  geared  their  finances 
in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  full 
budgeted  amount  which  the  President 
recommended  of  $150  million,  the 
amount  I  propose  in  my  amendment. 

Tlie  country  is  prosperous,  no  doubt 
of  that.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that 
thousands  of  families  need  food  as.sist- 
ance  despite  the  general  prosperity.  The 
food  stamp  program  is  a  sound,  accepted 
dignified  way  of  getting  food  assistance 
to  these  families.  We  are  not  dealme 
here  with  an  overnight  nationwide  ex- 
pansion of  the  proeram.  We  are  propws- 
iny  a  moderate  expansion  to  maintain 
the  momentum  that  has  developed  and  to 
assure  the  States  and  communities  that 
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we  meant  what  we  said  when  we  pa,ssed 
the  act — the  program  will  be  made 
available  in  an  orderly  manner  to  eveiT 
State  and  community  that  wanta  and 
needs  the  proeram. 

I  wish  to  say  without  reservation  that 
I  have  a  very  hi?h  reefard  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland),  with 
whom  I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  know  that  he  is  sincere  in  the 
recommendations  that  have  X>een  made 
by  his  committee  to  the  Senate. 

But,  Mr  President,  food  for  hungry 
people  should  be  tiie  most  imiiortant  item 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Senate,  If  we  go 
through  without  increasing  this  appro- 
priation to  the  level  recommended  by  the 
President  and  the  Oepartment  of  Agri- 
culture we  are  going  to  foreclose  300  ad- 
ditional arciVi  throughout  the  country 
who  are  waiting  for  this  bill  to  pa.ss  in 
order  to  program  themselves  into  a  lood 
program  wlucli  will  feed  hungry  families 
throughout  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  what  is  at  stalcc 
today  and  that  is  why  I  appeal  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  because  many 
Members  have  counties  in  their  respec- 
tive areas  where  hungry  families  arc  liv- 
ing and  eking  out  an  existence  from 
day  to  day  and  going  to  bed  hungry  at 
night. 

That  is  why  it  Is  of  vast  importance 
that  we  enact  this  program.  The  orig- 
inal intention  of  the  program  was  to  in- 
crease it  gradually  and  that  is  what  we 
are  requesting  by  this  amendment:  to 
attempt  to  bnr.g  it  up  to  the  level  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  level  that  has  l>een 
worked  out  by  the  States  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  DipartmeiU  of  Agriculture, 

Unless  we  do  this  many  communities 
will  he  disappointed.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, many  families  who  are  going 
hungry  will  be  deprived  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  feed  their  families  and  nourish 
their  families  properly  so  they  can  com- 
pete in  American  society  with  dignity 
and  respect. 

That  is  what  is  at  stake.  That  is  why 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
today. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
tremendous  sympathy  for  tiie  amend- 
ment. It  IS  mentoriou.'^-,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  in  every  respect. 

However.  I  wish  to  say  this:  In  my 
16  years  m  the  Senate  I  have  never  met  a 
man  who  is  more  considerate,  more  com- 
passionate or  understanding,  than  tire 
distinguished  Senator  ttom  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holl.\nd1.  He.  least  of  all  men.  would 
want  any  man.  woman  or  child  to  go 
hungry.  I  know  whatever  he  does,  he 
does  con.scientiously.  seriously,  sincerely 
and  he  feels  that  what  the  committee  has 
done  is  adequate  in  every  respect. 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  the  story. 
I  have  been  told  that  there  are  some 
communities  In  my  own  beloved  State 
of  Rhode  Island  that  will  have  to  go 
without  this  help,  unless  the  amount  is 
increased. 


I  have  every  confidence,  after  informal 
discussions  with  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  tlie  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  TMr.  Holland!,  that 
before  the  time  expires  on  this  amend- 
ment a  proper  adjustment  will  be  made 
which  will  be  .satisfactory  to  carry  out 
tlie  intent  and  the  desire  of  the  Senate 
vvliere  human  needs  are  involved. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  several  com- 
munities in  my  State  that  will  face  hard- 
ship if  this  help  is  not  increa.sed.  That 
information  comes  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

It  predicates  a  measure  of  suffering 
that  need  not  be — artd  must  not  be 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI 
for  offering  the  amendment,  and  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
pui.shed  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hol- 
land! who  has  listened  today  with  com- 
passion. I  know  he  will  act  with  justice 
and  equity  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd1  for 
5  minutes. 

INCREASED   APPROrBI.ATKINS    NEEDED   FciR   KEDER.^L 
FOOD     STAV5P    PROGRAM 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr,  MoNTOYAl  to  increase  the  appro- 
priations in  fiscal  year  1967  for  tlie  Fed- 
eral food  stamp  program.  The  fiscal 
year  1067  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
pai'tment  of  Agriculture  provides  $100 
million  for  the  program  with  another 
$25  to  $30  million  expected  in  carryover 
funds  from  fi.scal  year  1966.  I  am  re- 
liably informed  that  the  Department  of 
Airriculture  has  contributed  toward  the 
operation  of  this  program  in  324  counties 
ill  the  country.  Another  300  counties 
have  requested  approval  in  tie  program 
in  fiscal  year  1967.  I  am  told  that  it  has 
been  estimated  that  $150  million  is  need- 
ed to  operate  the  piogram  in  the  624 
counties  for  fiscal  year  1967,  so  it  appears 
that  the  funds  approved  will  not  equal 
the  needs  in  the  counties  already  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia has  long  realized  the  benefits  of 
this  highly  worthwhile  program.  It  was 
begun  as  a  pilot  oix'ration  in  May  1961. 
in  McDowell  County  of  We.st  Virginia 
and  has  since  been  extended  to  17  other 
counties  in  my  State. 

Although  West  Virginia  has  seen  .some 
improvement  in  its  unemployment  sit- 
uation— due  to  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  program— we  are  still  faced 
with  the  unsolved  problem  of  assisting 
our  ijeople  with  severe  needs  of  survival 
in  tile  small  rural  communities  which 
have  not  benefited  fiom  the  major  de- 
velopmental projects. 

F'or  this  reason,  we  have  requested 
that  the  food  stamp  program  be  extended 
to  another  14  counties^ — many  of  which 
are  the  so-called  pockets  of  imemploy- 
ment.    These  counties  all  have  small  out- 


of-the-way  communities  where  elderly 
persons  reside  by  themselves  and  where 
men  who  have  the  .skills  of  coal  miners, 
have  not  been  able  to  find  other  jobs  in 
other  areas. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  7.000  house- 
holds and  25.000  persons  in  these  coun- 
ties could  oenefit  from  the  program 

However,  if  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1967  are  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  program  in  the  counties  al- 
ready approved,  it  is  difficult  to  see  hovv 
it  may  be  extended  to  still  more  coun- 
ties, not  yet  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mc- 
Intype  in  the  chain.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  1 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for   1   additional   minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virpima.  Mr 
President,  in  those  counties  where  food 
stamps  have  been  offered,  there  has  been 
ample  testimony  of  the  program's  valuo 
School  officials  readily  testify  that  chil- 
dren are  more  alert  when  they  are 
properly  fed;  employment  offices  note 
that  men,  as  the  heads  of  hou.seholds,  are 
more  ambitious  and  physically  fit  to  ac- 
cept employment  when  it  becomes  avail- 
able; doctors  report  less  chronic  illr.c.s.s<> 
among  the  elderly  citizens  of  the  com- 
munities. 

May  I  also  state  here,  that  employment 
in  West  Virginia  has  not  yet  seen  the 
same  improvement  as  it  lias  elsewhere. 
The  latest  figures  for  the  State,  available 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
indicate  that  unemployment  Is  still  in 
the  6-percent  category. 

May  I  quote  one  passage  from  the 
President's  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mi.ssion  which  made  its  report  In  1964, 
It  said: 

The  nutrltinnul  problem?;  of  the  region 
persist  ciespile  the  dedicated  efforts  of  State 
and  Federal  officials  who  administer  the  Fed- 
eral scliool  lunch  and  commodity  distribu- 
tion programs.  Increased  funds  will  be 
needed  to  permit  the  extension  of  the  school 
lunch  program  to  those  schools  not  now  par- 
ticipating. 'Hie  commodity  distribution 
program  canrot.  however,  be  corrected  by 
simply  adding  additional  funds.  Tlie  very 
nature  of  the  program  restricts  the  variety^! 
the  foods  distributed:  as  a  result  many 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  certain  essential 
nutrients.  The  food  stamp  program — which 
has  operated  in  selected  pilot  counties  in 
.^ppalachia — has  demonstrated  its  basic 
merit  in  ovorccmmg  these  deficiencies  and 
should  be  expanded. 

The  report  is  still  correct  today  as  it 

applies  to  the  rural  areas  of  West  Vir- 
ginia.    They  need  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  on  his  vision  in 
offering  this  amendment  and  thank  hini 
for  the  time  he  has  yielded  to  me  to  make 
the.se  remarks. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
pending  amendm.ent. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  tho.se  counties  In  W'est  Virginia 
wlxich    would    participate    In    the   food 


.stamp  program  during  fiscal  year  1967. 
if  the  pending  amendment  is  adopted 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Counties  in  West  Virginia  which  would 
participate  In  the  food  stamp  program  dur- 
ing fl-scal  year  1967  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted: 

OTHER       AREAS      THAT       HAVE       RKQDESTED       THE 
PROGRAM 

Cabell  County,  Mr  Hechi.er 
Calhoun  County.  Mr.  Moore. 
Gilmer  County.  Mr.  Moore. 
Jackson  County.  Mr  Hechler 
Lewis  County.  Mr  Moore. 
Pendleton  County.  Mr  Staggers. 
Pocahontas  County,  Mr.  Staggers, 
Putnam  County,  Mr  Hechler. 
Randolph  County.  Mr.  Staggers. 
Roane  County,  Mr  Hechler. 
Upshur  County.  Mr  Staggers. 
Wirt  County,  Mr   Hechler. 
Wood  County,  Mr  Hfxhleb. 
M;ison  County.  Mr  Hechler. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  heard  refer- 
ence made  to  some  324  areas  now  receiv- 
ing benefits  from  this  program.  By 
areas,  does  the  Senator  mean  counties 
within  the  United  States? 

Mr,  MONTOYA,  Yes.  Governmen- 
tal units,  either  municipalities  or  coun- 
ties, 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  I  ,see.  Then,  ac- 
cording to  the  Information  I  have,  there 
are  some  20  counties  in  Arkansas  which 
have  made  application  for  participation 
in  the  program.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  If  only  $125  million  Is  appro- 
priated, which  is  the  amount  in  the 
Senate  bill,  that  possibly  none  of  these 
counties  would  be  able  to  participate  be- 
cause there  would  not  be  ample  funds  to 
include  them  in  the  program? 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  I  further  cor- 
rectly understand  that  if  the  amount  of 
the  budget  is  appropriated,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  the  Senator  seeks  to  go  no  fur- 
ther in  the  budget  recommended  to  the 
President  and  the  E>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture up  to  $150  million? 

Mr,  MONTOYA,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  the  budget. 
My  understanding  is  that  if  that  amount 
is  ai^propriated,  then  some  5  or  6, 
pos.slbly,  of  the  20  counties  in  Arkansas 
which  have  applied  would  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate, but  if  we  do  not  go  to  the  budget, 
then  there  could  be  no  new  counties 
added  In  my  State;  Is  that  substantially 
correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  stated  in  my  remarks  that  there 
would  be  only  minimal  expan.sion.  Tliat 
is  hardly  any  expansion  at  all. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Under  the  $125 
million  appropriation? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  Is  correct. 
But  if  we  get  the  full  funding,  then  most 
of  the  counties  in  the  Senator's  State 
which  have  applied  would  be  programed. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know 
whether  most  of  those  20  counties  have 
applied 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  have  been  certified  pending  this 
appropriation  The  Senator  has  that 
information 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  my  State,  It 
may  be  five  or  six  which  possibly  would 
be  included  in  the  program.  Unless  this 
Is  granteu.  they  would  not  be  included. 
I  heard  something  said  on  the  floor 
a  moment  ago.  pcssibly  in  the  course  of 
debate  on  the  Senator's  amendment, 
that  some  effort  is  being  made  to  work 
out  something  which  will  be  agreeable 
and  satisfactory. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  hopeful  that 
such  an  agreement  can  be  made. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  in  the 
confidence  of  those  who  ate  undertaking 
to  bring  about  an  agreement  on  this 
question,  but  I  hope  that  such  an  agree- 
ment can  be  made  and  worked  out  sat- 
isfactorily .so  that  a  number  of  counties 
which  are  anxious  to  participate,  and 
are  eligible  to  participate,  counties  in 
which  families  reside  that  the  Senator 
has  described,  should  be  receiving  bene- 
fits the  same  as  other  families  in  a  com- 
parable position.  I  hope  that  such  an 
arrangement  will  be  worked  out.  If  not, 
I  shall  enthusiastically  support  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  because  I  believe  that 
the  program,  where  it  can  be  extended, 
should  be  extended  at  least  up  to  the 
budget  recommendations. 

If  we  are  going  to  bring  about  some 
reduction  in  the  budget  and  try  to  hold 
down  expenditures,  I  believe  I  would 
rather  reduce  it  in  some  other  area 
where  a  program  is  just  getting  under- 
way, where  thei-e  is  not  much  experience, 
and  we  are  not  certain  they  are  oper- 
ating on  behalf  of  those  for  whom  the 
benefits  are  intended. 

We  know  that  tho.se  who  are  in  need 
of  assistance  are  being  reached.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  there  has  been  no  criti- 
cism of  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram up  to  now.  We  can  have  ftill  con- 
fidence and  assurance  that  whatever  we 
appropriate  will  go  toward  providing 
the  benefits  we  seek  to  bring  about, 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  valuable  contribution. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
commend  him  for  his  leadership  on  this 
important  issue. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
Agriculture  and  Foresti-y  Committee.  His 
leadership  on  this  issue  is  typical  of  his 
creativity,  the  dedication  he  gives  to 
American  agriculture,  and  to  the  proper 
application  of  the  abundance  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  in  the  American  society, 
and  in  shipping  food  overseas. 

At  present,  in  Minnesota,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  there  are  12  counties  which  are 
in  operation.  Since  June  1  of  this  year, 
three  more  counties  have  been  added 
to  the  list.  Hennepin  County  will  be 
added  on  August  1,  making  a  total  of 
16  counties  presently  or  which  will  be 
In  operation  during  the  current  year. 


In  addition,  there  are  16  addi- 
tional counties — Renville,  Lyon.  Dakota. 
Benton.  Clearwater.  Otter  Tail.  Wash- 
ington. Pipe-stone.  Wright.  Polk.  Roseau. 
Chisago.  Aitkin.  Pine.  Chippewa — wJiich 
have  requested  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram but  which,  under  present  circum- 
stances, must  be  denied  when  the  last 
full  funding  requested  by  the  President 
is  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Is  tiiat  the  understanding  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  1  am  so  in- 
formed by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture In  fact.  I  supplied  the  list  to  the 
Senator  from  Mmne-sota. 

Mr.  MONDALE  I  am  most  plea.sed  to 
join  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
in  what  is  a  needed  improvement  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Morton]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  1  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  amendment  of 
tlie  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  do  not 
think  the  problem  is  whether  or  not  we 
feed  the  hungrj' — we  are  going  to  do  it — 
but  how  we  feed  them.  I  think  this  is 
the  best  way  to  do  it.  rather  than  have 
somebody  drive  up  to  a  warehouse  and 
take  a  big  basket  of  groceries,  which  is 
obviously  against  our  economic  system 
and  our  distribution  of  food,  wholesale 
and  retail.  This  certainly  is  the  best  plan 
to  throw  out  of  balance,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, the  American  economic  system.  I 
think  it  is  so  much  better  than  providing 
gratuities  at  the  warehouse,  because  the 
retailer  and  wliole.saler  are  taxpayers  and 
they  furnish  some  of  the  funds  that  go 
into  this  program 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  interject  to 
say  that,  according  to  a  study  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
small  communities  where  the  Depart- 
ment has  started  to  have  the  same  pro- 
gram, grocery  stores  have  noticed  and 
experienced  an  8-percent  increase  of  in- 
take at  the  retail  level. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes;  and  that  means 
a  tax  paid  at  the  local,  statewide,  and 
Federal  level. 

I  merely  say  to  the  Senator  that  we 
obviously  are  not  going  to  shirk  our  duty 
to  feed  the  hungry.  The  best  way  to  do 
it  is  through  the  plan  the  Senator  has 
offered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  the  valuable  contribu- 
tion he  has  made. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  R.andolph]. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  associate  myself  with  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  I  think  it  is  well 
for  us  to  realize  that,  in  reality,  this  is 
not  a  handout:  it  is  a  helping  hand. 
There  is  a  very  real  difference  between 
the  two. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  so  well  said,  this  is  a  program 
for  aiding  needy  families  to  which  the 
Senate  and  the  American  people  will 
subscribe. 

The  food  stamp  program  benefits  those 
families  who  are  receiving  some  type  of 
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welfare  assistance — including  the  unem- 
ployables.  tiie  aged,  blind  persons,  the 
handicapped,  and  mothers  with  depend- 
ent children.  There  is  also  food  stamp 
authorization  to  assist  other  families 
with  incom<a  as  low  as  or  lower  than 
those  of  families  rpceivins  welfare  as- 
sistance, but  who.  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, are  not  eligible  for  welfare  gnints. 
These  may  include  persons  living  on 
small  pensions,  the  unemployed,  the  un- 
deremployed, and  those  whose  training 
limits  them  to  un-skilled  low-paying  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  1  inquire  how 
much  time  I  ha\e  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE  m  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  We.st  Virginia. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der Che  program,  families  miust  invest  che 
money  they  would  normally  spend  for 
food  in  the  purchase  of  food  stamps.  In 
return,  they  receive  additional  stamps 
without  charge.  The  normal  food  budget 
continues  to  be  spent  for  food.  Bu:,  as 
we  know,  the  normal  food  budget  for 
low-Income  families  cannot  meet  finan- 
cially the  nutritional  requirements  for  a 
sound  diet.  Thus,  one  of  the  principal 
objectives  of  the  food  stamp  program 
which  has  been  very  successful  in  West 
Virginia  is  to  stimulate  the  use  of  more 
nutritious  food  for  low-income  families. 

I  am  told  tiiat  duiing  fi.scal  1966  the 
food  stamp  program  was  expandec  to 
about  1.3  million  eligible  persons  in  ap- 
proved areas  throughout  the  counti"v. 
The  budget  request  of  $150  million— the 
figure  In  the  House  bill  which  our  Apr)ro- 
priations  Committee  would  reduce  to 
$125  million — would  permit  further  ex- 
pansion to  tliousands  of  needy  people  lo- 
cated in  approximately  300  more  areas. 
With  the  continuing  improvement  in  em- 
ployment in  larger  and  more  industri- 
alized areas.  States  have  placed  a  pri- 
ority on  making  the  program  operative 
in  smaller  and  more  rural  areas.  This  is 
indicated  and  vitai  in  West  Virginia. 

Hence,  enlargement  of  the  food  stamp 
program  is  important  to  our  State. 
There  are  18  counties  in  West  Virginia 
currently  participating  in  the  program, 
embracing  appro.ximately  72,000  eligible 
persons.  But,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
14  priority  counties  with  pending  appli- 
cations certified  by  the  State  welfare 
agency.  Tlie  number  of  counties  across 
the  Nation  awaiting  approval  is  approxi- 
mately 400,  It  is  my  understanding  that 
to  enable  participation  by  any  substan- 
tial number  of  these  additional  counties 
It  is  necessary  that  the  budget  request 
of  $150  million  be  approved.  The  pend- 
ing applications  may  affect  as  many  as 
28,000  needy  persons. 

Mr.  Prosident,  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith, 
of  West  Virginia,  has  telephoned  to  ex- 
press his  concern  that  the  food  stamp 
program  funding  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Is  in- 
adequate Governor  Smith,  through  the 
responsible  State  agencies,  has  directed 
successful  and  effective  food  stamp  proj- 


ects. He  indicated  the  pressing  need  for 
programs  in  the  14  additional  priority 
counties  in  West  Virginia. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  ca- 
pable and  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  MontoyaI.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  alertness  in  moving 
forward  with  this  worthy  effort.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  restore  the  food  stamp  appro- 
priation to  the  $L50  million  budget  level, 
thus  providing  the  means  through  which 
food  stamps  may  be  extended  to  thou- 
sands of  needy  citizens  on  a  realistic 
basis — not  by  a  handout  but  by  a  helping 
hand  from  Government. 

I  suijpoit  the  amendment.  I  trust 
that  the  Senate  will  not  so  much  over- 
ride the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  tliis  matter,  but  will  realize  the  valid- 
ity of  the  proposal  which  is  advanced. 
"Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  without  sympathy  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  supported  by  other  Sen- 
ators. The  Record  should  clearly  show 
what  has  happened  in  this  matter. 

First,  the  Senator  from  Florida  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Fore.stiT.  the  legislative 
committee  which  studied,  reported,  and 
supported  to  pas.sage  the  Food  Stamp 
Act.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has  been 
and  is  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of 
that  bill. 

Second,  last  year  the  agency  asked  us 
for  $100  million.  We  provided  the  full 
amount  We  were  assured  that  it  would 
be  spent  in  fi.scal  year  1966.  To  the  con- 
trary, only  $70  million  of  that  amount 
was  s.nent:  $30  million  remains  unex- 
pended. 

When  the  agency  requested  $150  mil- 
lion this  year,  they  later  told  us  that 
they  would  have  a  carryover  of  $25  mil- 
lion, meaning  that  they  were  asking  for 
twice  the  amount  they  had  expendt<l  in 
fi.scal  1966. 

The  committee  thought  that  that  was 
a  little  big  for  a  step-up,  so  we  suggested 
an  appropriation  in  the  amount  which 
is  provided  in  the  bill,  in  addition  we 
provided  for  the  reappropriation  of  the 
unexpended  $25  million. 

Now  we  find  that  the  agency  has  made 
a  larger  mistake  and  has  a  $30  million 
carryover. 

I  have  told  the  distlngui-shcd  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  that  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  being  very  generous  toward  this  ob- 
jective if  we  double  the  appropriation 
that  was  actually  spent  last  year,  from 
$70  to  $140  million.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  disposed  to  be  ungen- 
erous with  this  program  but  the  .sub- 
ject was  heard  by  the  full  committee. 

I  am  di.sposcd  to  step  up  the  amount 
to  $140  million,  which  is  $70  million 
more  than  was  spent  last  year.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  at  the  highest 
period  of  employment  we  have  had.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  a  step -up  of 
the  direct  appropriation  from  $100  to 
$110  million,  and  by  stepping  up  the 
reappropriatcd  amount,  as  Is  found  In 


the  bill,  from  $25  to  $30  million.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  about  as  gen- 
erous as  our  distinguished  friends  could 
expect  us  to  be  That  will  still  leave  in 
conference  with  the  House  the  difference 
between  $140  and  $150  million. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  modify  my  amendment 
accordingly,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Mon'- 
DALE  in  the  chair).  The  yeas  and  nay.s 
have  not  been  ordered  on  the  amend- 
ment, so  the  Senator  has  a  right  to 
modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Tliat  would  mean 
tliat  the  Senator  would  step  up  tlie  fir.^t, 
amount  from  $100  million  to  $1 10  million, 
and  the  second  from  $25  million  to 
$30  million? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that, 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  sincerely  thank  t;:e 
Senator  from  Florida  for  making  this 
concession.  I  want  it  clearly  understfiod 
that  my  remarks  were  not  intended  to 
cast  any  reflection  upon  the  Senator's 
integrity  or  his  feeling  for  hungry  people. 
He  is  doing  the  job  as  he  sees  it  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  know 
that  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  he  has  always  exhibited  a  com- 
passionate heart  for  the  hungry,  poor 
people  of  the  coimtry.  I  tliank  him  for 
accepting  tliis  compromise  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.  Is  iL  tiie 
understanding  of  the  Cliair  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  modified  lii.s 
amendment  as  indicated  by  tlie  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
read  for  the  Record  the  modified  amend- 
ment— at  least  as  I  understand  it? 

On  page  18.  Hne  7.  strike  out  •'$100  million  ' 
miU  Insort  'SllO  miUlon";  and  on  page  18, 
line  8.  strike  out  '$25  million"  and  insert 
■■$30  million." 

That  is  the  latest  estimate  on  the 
amount  of  the  carryover. 

Is  that  the  Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.     That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  back  the 
reinainder  of  his  time^ 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes:  except  I  \\i>!i 
to  say  this,  to  conclude  my  remark.';;  I 
commend  the  two  Senators  from  We.^t 
Virginia,  who  have  manifested  great  in- 
terest In  this  amendment,  and  have  lent 
me  con.siderable  advice.  In  fact,  We.^^t 
Virginia  was  tiie  first  food  stamp  area 
certified  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
in  1961. 

Because  of  their  interest,  and  becau.se 
of  the  interest  manifested  by  other  di.s- 
tinguished  Senators  here.  I  have  offered 
the  amendment,  and  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  as  well 
as  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 


uho  has  been  greatly  interested  and  has 
contributed  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  happy  to  have 
been  able  to  work  the  matter  out  with 
t!ic  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico, 

I  now  yield  such  time  on  the  bill  as  he 
wishes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 

CARLSON  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OF'PICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico'' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  as  modified. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  as  modified  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Viruhiia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland  1  for  his 
dedicated  efforts  in  bringing  the  Agri- 
culture Appi-opriations  bill  to  tlie  Senate 
13oor. 

He  has  been  sympathetically  under- 
.■^tanding  and  cooperative.  I  know  of  his 
knowledgeability  and  intercbt  in  tlie 
problems  of  Appalachia.  I  know  hira  to 
be  a  dedicated  Senator  with  an  abiding 
concern  for  people. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  now  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  courtesy  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  A:rrl- 
culture  Appropriations,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  1  in 
yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  discuss  with  him  briefly  the 
amounts  of  money  involved  and  the  lan- 
guage written  into  the  bill  regarding  one 
of  the  appropriations  in  which  I  am 
prealy  interested— the  watershed  proj- 
ects. 

A  very  excellent  article  by  John  B. 
Reubens,  managing  editor,  was  recently 
carried  in  the  Central  States  Construc- 
tion magazine,  from  which  I  quote  as 
follows: 

Watershed  projects  are  Initi.ited  by  local 
groups  and  directed  by  a  local  board.  Under 
Public  Law  586.  ttxe  Hoj>e-Aikeu  Act  of  1956. 
Jedernl  funds  are  avsdlable  to  pay  for  oosls 
of  construction  but  the  local  people  mu.st 
provide  right-of-way,  water  rlghus.  land 
n?htfl  and  maintain  the  completed  project. 
If  structures  cost  less  tban  »250.0OO.  they 
can  be  approved  at  the  Bi.'ile  level;  other- 
wiie,  the  waterstied  plan  must  go  to  tbe 
ipproprlate  cominittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
ana  Ho-use  for  appro-ral. 

Congress  Meelt  makes  a  yearly  Identified 
approprUtion  to  financ*  Soil  Ckanaervatloa 
Service  urork  on  watersbed  protection.  After 
salarlea.  in  fiscal  1966.  there  waa  $&i  million 
available  for  construction  and  another  $5.9 
miUlon  marked  for  watershed  planning. 
According  to  experts,  this  wa«  adequate  be- 
cause ttie  8C8  eaglneertng  ataC  cannot  ban- 
die  much  more  work  than  thetie  fvinde  will 


permit  For  fiscal  1967,  about  $55  million 
wfis  available  for  construction  and  $6.1  mil- 
lion set  aside  for  planning. 

At  this  point,  executive  Interference  with 
Congiessional  decision  i.iteivened.  Tlie  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  managed  to  get  a  direc- 
tive written  into  the  appropriation  act.  re- 
ducing the  long-standing  annual  allowance 
of  100  projects  planned  and  80  under  con- 
struction to  50  under  planning  and  35  under 
construction.  TliLs,  for  the  entire  United 
States. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  409  v,  ater- 
shed  districts,  complei-ed  or  under  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  that  there 
were  24O0  applications  for  districts  on  file 
as  of  January  1966.  this  limitation  is  un- 
believable. At  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Budget 
boys,  it  would  take  48  years  to  dispoee  of 
the  planning  backlog  alone.  Worse  yet.  since 
a  large  watershed  may  require  as  much  as 
8  years  to  complete  Its  structures,  time  to 
construct  even  projects  already  approved 
would  extend  infinitely.  This  Is  not  what 
the  Congress  wanted  or  wrote  Into  the  law. 

As  I  understand  it,  from  reading  the 
report,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  projects  that  can  l>e  com- 
pleted under  the  President's  projxi.sal, 
and  also  certain  limitations  on  the  fund. 
I  would  appreciate  any  comments  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  could  make 
on  that  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  request,  and  also  the  in- 
terest the  aistmguishcd  Sexiator  from 
Kansas  has  shown  in  this  matter.  It  is 
a  matter  which  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  concern  to  the  committee. 

The  committee  is  in  favor  of  the  small 
watershed  program.  We  have  found 
through  the  years,  however,  that  we 
have  been  making  disproportionate  ap- 
propriations for  planning  of  new  proj- 
ects, in  comparison  with  the  money  we 
have  made  available  to  carry  out  the 
advanced  plans  and  perform  the  con- 
.struction  work.  We  have  complained  of 
this  in  earlier  years.  This  year,  we  dc- 
cidc-d  the  best  w.iy  was  to  tak^'  this 
dilemma  by  the  horns  and  step  up  tlie 
appropriation  for  construction,  winch 
we  did  by  $2  million,  we  also  reduced  the 
number  of  new  projects  which  can  be 
worked  on  this  year  to  60.  because  the 
backlog  of  planned  projects  has  grown 
steadily  year  by  yeax  until  we  are  several 
years  behind. 

'I hat  obviously  is  not  an  umeason- 
able  way  to  approach  the  program,  and 
I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  will  feel 
that  our  giving  $2  million  more  for  con- 
struction Ls  proof  positive  of  our  interest 
In  the  piogram  and  of  our  desire  to  see  it 
go  ahead  more  rapidly  than  heretofore. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr,  President,  I  ap- 
preciate vcrj-  much  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Holl.^nd],  because  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  had  greater  lntcrc.«;t  in  this  field  than 
he.  Therefore,  I  fully  accept  his  re- 
sponse, and  appreciate  It  greatly, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  several 
members  of  our  committee  were  greatly 
interested  in  this  subject,  some  of  whom 
I  see  on  the  floor.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  wac 
one  of  tho6e  so  interected. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  tliank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  was  one  of  those  who  were 
vf  ry  much  interested  m  this  matter.  On 
firsthand,  cursory  examination,  it  did 
appear  that  the  committee  was  doing  an 
injustice.  The  explanation  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  given  here  is  the  one 
that  was  given  m  the  committee. 

There  is  one  other  thing  wliich  he  men- 
tioned in  the  committee,  which  I  think 
should  be  brought  out  for  the  record 
here.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  planning  had  proceeded  so 
rapidly  ahead  of  the  construction  that 
they  had  actually  had  to  do  .some  replan- 
ning  on  projects  which  had  already  been 
c^smplitely  planned  at  one  time? 

Mr  HOLLAND  That  statement  v,  as 
made  by  my  di.=;tinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr  Ycutjg], 
the  ranking  minority  member,  who  has 
several  times  told  me  that  was  the 
case.  I  am  vei-y  sure  that  it  is  the  case, 
and  it  would  logically  have  to  be.  When 
you  have  plans  developed  years  in  ad- 
Vance,  by  the  time  you  reach  the  con- 
struction stage,  there  are  different  devel- 
opments in  the  area  on  the  local  lands 
and  farms,  and  it  naturally  requires  cer- 
tain replanning. 

I  am  .'^urc  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  will  recall  having  made  that 
statement, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes; 
the  Senator  is  correct  Our  planning  of 
these  projects  is  ahead  of  the  construc- 
tion program. 

If  you  are  planning  4  or  5  years  ahead 
of  the  time  that  construction  of  a  proj- 
ect is  undertaken,  much  of  the  planning 
is  out  of  date  and  has  to  be  done  again. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  that 
we  should  step  up  the  funds  for  con- 
struction, and  ease  up  a  bit  on  the  plan- 
ning. 

Mr.  .ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that 
when  you  plan  4  or  5  years  ahead,  it  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  you  will  have  to 
replan  before  you  can  construct 

Mr  HOLL.AND  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  the  meantime,  that  involves  ad- 
ditional money,  and  It  disappoints  many 
people,  who  think  that  when  you  have 
the  plans  drawn,  that  means  construc- 
tion is  imminent.  In  many  instances, 
that  has  not  been  the  case. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  at  this  time  so  that  I 
may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  objection 
to  yielding  for  that  purpose. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Tlie    PRESIDING    OFFICER       Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  Imppy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  I  liave  served  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
supported  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bill,  without  which  there  would  be  no 
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farm  proErams.  I  Intend  to  continue 
this  policy  with  respect  to  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Even  though  I  have  disagreed  with 
some  of  these  programs  and  have  voted 
against  them.  I  nevertheless  recoenize 
that  a  failure  to  appropriate  the  money 
to  continue  farm  programs  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  asriculture  sector  of  our 
economy. 

I  might  point  out  that  a  good  many 
farmers  have  recently  become  acutely 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  defects 
contained  m  some  of  these  programs — 
defects  in  the  form  of  undue  authority 
in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exer- 
cise powers  which  depress  market  prices 
of  agricultural  products.  These  powers 
should  be  far  more  carefully  regulated  by 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  than  has 
hereofore  been  the  case. 

The  action  by  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has.  in  good  measure, 
restored  some  short-sighted  reductions 
propased  by  the  President  and  his  Budget 
Bureau. 

The  cooperative  research  service  pro- 
gram for  the  State  experimental  sta- 
tions would  have  been  seriously  impaired 
m  Iowa  and  in  other  States  by  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  over  $7  million,  which 
reduction  has  been  restored  along  with 
$5  million  needed  for  maintenance  of 
personnel  at  increa.sed  salary  levels 
needed  to  meet  the  cost-of-living  increase 
caused  by  inflation  and  also  needed  to 
strengthen  the  program. 

The  proposed  reduction  of  $9,600,000 
for  distribution  to  the  States  under  the 
extension  service  program  has  been  re- 
jected; a  reduction  of  $20,200  for  agri- 
cultural engineering  research  at  Iowa 
State  University  has  been  restored;  elim- 
ination of  $10,000  for  cooperative  beef 
cattle  breeding  research  at  Iowa  State 
University  was  rejected,  as  was  a  pro- 
posed elimination  of  $10,900  for  research 
In  corn  genetics  and  breeding. 

Perhaps  the  mo.st  significant  action 
taken  by  the  bill  is  the  complete  rejection 
of  the  administration's  proposed  cut 
from  $103  to  $21  million  for  the  special 
school  milk  program;  and  not  only  1.3  the 
adminstration's  proposed  reduction  in 
the  school  lunch  program  from  $ir>7  to 
$138  million  rejected,  but  the  program 
will  receive  an  additional  $10  million  to 
meet  the  normal  growth  requirements.  I 
might  point  out  that  I  cosponsored  a  bill 
to  maintain  our  school  milk  program  at 
current  levels,  and  this  was  covered  by 
the  recently  passed  Child  Nutrition  Act 
which  I  also  supported.  Action  by  the 
Senate  In  these  matters  indicates  a  con- 
sensus that  the  administration  proposals 
to  cut  these  programs  while  at  the  same 
time  expanding  less  essential  programs 
were  not  well  founded. 

I  might  note  that  the  committee  re- 
port at  pages  47  and  48  contains  lan- 
guage designed  to  avoid  unnecessary  and 
time-consuming  action  by  REA-flnanced 
cooperatives,  and  this  should  make  more 
acceptable  the  guidelines  spelled  out  In 
the  fiscal  1964  committee  report. 

I  believe  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  done  a  commendable  job,  Mr. 


President,  and  I  wish  to  commend  it  for 
placing  before  us  a  money  bill  which  is 
as  reasonable  as  one  could  expect,  takinu' 
into  consideration  the  programs  that 
nee<\  to  be  funded. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  one  further  amendment,  of 
which  I  have  received  notice  that  it 
might  be  presented,  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  do  not  see 
him  in  the  Chamber.  Therefore.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  indulge  the  Chair 
for  an  inquiry?  Is  the  time  to  be  charged 
against  his  side? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  suggest  that  the 
time  be  charged  to  neither  side,  Mr. 
President,  unless  there  is  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  he  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  an  amend- 
ment to  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

AME.VDMKNT    NO      648 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  646  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  17.  line  16.  strike  out  '$167,000,000" 
and  insert  "SIVLSOCOOO ". 

Page  17.  lines  16-17.  .strike  '»2,000,000 "  and 
ln.sert  'te.SOO.OOO". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  at  this  time  to  make  it 
read: 

Page  17.  line  16,  strike  out  '•«167,000.000' 
and  insert  ■■$169,500,000". 

Page  17,  lines  16-17,  strike  $2,000,000"  and 
Insert  '$4,500,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  additional 
Federal  funds  to  Implement  section  11  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

The  committee  recommended  $2  mil- 
lion, the  same  amount  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  Last  year  $2  million  resulted 
from  action  taken  on  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  on  the  floor  and  which 
the  able  Senator  from  Florida  graciously 
accepted.  This  year  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  requested,  and  the  budget 
proposed,  an  increase  to  $6.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  My  amendment,  prior 
to  modification,  would  have  Increased 
spending  under  section  11  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  that  recom- 
mended figure. 

It  was  in  1962  that  the  Congress  added 
section  11  to  the  National  School  Limch 


Act.  This  section.  carr>'ing  its  own  pro- 
visions for  tlie  apportionment  of  funds 
among  the  States,  is  intended  to  provide 
an  extra  level  of  support  for  a  lunch 
program  In  schools  drawing  attendance 
from  particularly  needy  areas. 

We  have  had  20  years  of  highly  suc- 
cessful experience  with  the  natior.iil 
school  lunch  program.  It  is  available  i  > 
three-fourths  of  tiie  children  enrolled  ;;. 
public  and  nonprofit  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Eighteen  milliu;i 
children  participated  in  the  program 
during  the  last  fiscal  year — about  half  of 
all  children  enrolled  in  schools  that  aie 
in  the  national  school  lunch  program. 

One  of  the  requirements  made  of 
schools  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  is  that  children  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  full  price  of  the  meal  must 
be  sei"ved  a  lunch  at  reduced  price  or 
free.  For  most  of  the  sc^Miiifl^^^  P'  >^- 
gram,  fulfilling  this  lequlmffint  is  not 
an  imdue  burden.  But  many  schooS 
either  did  not  come  into  the  program  at 
all  because  they  knew  they  could  not 
finance  the  lunch  service  or,  if  they  were 
in  the  program,  could  underwrite  tire 
cost  of  the  lunch  for  only  their  very 
neediest  students.  In  both  instances,  the 
children  suffer — they  are  the  ones  de- 
prived of  a  program  intended  to  help 
them.  Section  11  was  aimed  at  helpini; 
schools  in  this  situation. 

The  $2  million  we  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  last  year  was  used  to  develop 
a  series  of  demonstration  projects — at 
least  one  in  every  State  and  the  District 
of  Columbia — to  show  what  could  be 
done  with  a  higher  rate  of  Federal  ca.sh 
reimbursement  per  lunch  and  a  great 
deal  of  effort  and  Initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  State  educational  agencies  and 
the  local  commimities. 

The  level  of  Federal  support  Includine 
surplus  foods  provided  for  each  lunch 
was  still  less  than  half  the  cost  of  put- 
ting that  lunch  on  the  table.  The  bal- 
ance had  to  come  from  State  and  local 
sources  and  whatever  the  child  could 
pay. 

The  States  had  very  little  time  to  eet 
the  demonstration  projects  rolling  and 
they  did  a  commendable  job.  Since  tlie 
Federal  cash  assistance  can  be  used  only 
for  food,  local  school  ofBcials  and  civic 
groups  had  to  meet  other  program  costs 
as  best  they  could. 

A  total  of  831  schools  participated  m 
the  demonstration  projects.  The  enroll- 
ment In  these  schools  was  325,000  chil- 
dren. Nearly  137.000  children,  or  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  total  enrollment 
participated  on  a  daily  basis.  A  total  of 
82  schools  operated  lunch  programs  for 
the  first  time.  The  average  daily  par- 
ticipation was  approximately  two-third.'^ 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  these  82 
schools.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
a  tabulation  showing  the  number  of 
projects  by  State  and  the  number  of  cliil- 
dren  participating  be  printed  in  the  Rtr- 
ORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  while 
complete  data  are  not  available  on  the 
Ifvel  of  participation  in  each  of  the  proj- 
ects prior  to  the  pilot  proKram,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  50.000  needy  chil- 
dren received  lunches  for  the  first  time 
at  .'^hool. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  few  examples  as 
Ui  iww  tlie  program  -worked  and  what 
some  of  the  people  mast  deeply  involved 
with  the  education  of  these  children 
feci: 

In  Michigan,  typical  of  immediate  re- 
sults achieved  was  the  record  in  the  Pel- 
ham  School  in  Detroit  which  .supplied 
lunches  for  the  first  time  to  437  of  its 
959  attending  children.  In  Lcs  Che- 
neaux  School  in  Mackinac  County  with 
526  attending  children  participation  rose 
from  256  to  308,  a  20-percpnt  increaise. 
Similar  participation  Increases  were 
noted  in  other  Michigan  schools  selected 
for  the  project. 

In  North  Carolina,  six  .schools  iiaitici- 
patcd  in  the  demonstration  project. 
Prior  to  the  new  program,  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  enrollment  of  6,400 
children  were  participating  in  the  lunch 
program.  As  a  result  of  the  additional 
assistance  provided  the  student  partici- 
pation increased  from  2.060  to  nearly 
5.000. 

In  California.  20  .schools  were  ap- 
proved for  .special  a.ssistance  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  13,840  chil- 
dren. Here,  the  increase  in  pai^ticipa- 
tion  as  a  result  of  reducing  the  lunch 
price  from  30  cents  to  20  cent,s,  was  65 
percent.  In  addition,  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  lunches  pre- 
viously served  free  t)ecau.sc  more  chil- 
dren could  afford  to  pay  thf*  lower  price 
for  the  lunch. 

In  Pennsylvania,  25  urban  and  rural 
.'^chools  with  an  enrollment  of  9,000  chil- 
dren were  approved  as  demonstration 
projects.  Lunch  prices  were  reduced 
from  an  average  of  31.7  cents  to  15.7 
cents  in  these  schools.  As  a  result,  the 
level  of  program  participation  increased 


by  one-third   and  the  number  of   free 

lunches  provided  more  than  doubled. 

Here  is  what  a  few  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals had  to  say  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
program: 

Joseph  C  Carroll.  Principal.  Washington 
Elementary  School.  Kenner,  Louisiana;  "I 
have  seen  a  tremendo-us  result  since  partici- 
pation In  the  lunchroom  has  been  increased 
due  to  lowering  the  1-unch  price  from  20 
cents  to  12  cents  per  child.  This  Improve- 
ment has  been  physically  and  scholastlcally 
noticed  ■■ 

Sister  M  Florence.  OSB.  teacher.  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe  School,  La  Junta,  Colorado: 
"...  there  has  been  a  detimte  increase  in 
aleruiesE  and  attention  in  school.  Se\-eral 
chUdren  who  habitually  fell  asleep  during 
lessons  no  longer  do  so.  One  child  used  to 
faint  periodically  from  lack  of  food.  This 
also  has  stopped." 

L.  S.  Mosely.  Principal,  Cumberry  High 
School.  Cimibcrry.  North  Carolina:  'Sinfe 
the  Initiation  of  the  ne'w  program  on  Dccein- 
ber  1,  1965.  the  ADP  (average  daily  participa- 
tion) has  more  than  doubled.  Teaihers  have 
reported  belter  attendance  and  improvement 
in  the  academic  work  of  the  students.  Tlie 
morale  of  the  ■whole  school  Is  much  higher  " 

Mrs.  Wise — School  Nurse.  Shaw  Jr.  High 
School.  Washington  D  C  Said  she  wa.s  ■very 
pleased  «-lth  the  program"  and  stated  "there 
was  a  remarkable  change  In  the  students 
now  eating  in  the  cafeteria  for  the  first 
iinie.^'  She  ■reported  a  decreasing  number 
of  students  complaining  of  stomach  cramps 
(Irom  lack  of  food)  and  the  children  seemed 
to  be  happier." 

R.  P.  Martin,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  Herford  County.  North  Carolina. 
Re:  Robert  L.  ■Vann  School,  Abeskie.  North 
Carolina:  "The  Special  Assistance  Program 
has  enabled  the  school  to  feed  in  excess  of 
1  ■JOG  students  daily  since  December  1.  1965. 
and  the  effect  has  been  gratifying.  Pupil 
morale  Is  up  They  take  more  pride  in  their 
lunchroom  and  In  their  school.  Large  num- 
bers eating  in  organized  groups  in  as-^igned 
areas  of  the  room  with  the  lunch  period  being 
used  as  a  teaching  and  learning  period  m 
good  eating  habits,  proper  u:>e  of  eating 
utensil's  and  good  health  practices  is  having 
a  noticeable  elTect  on  the  children.  Teachers 
report  tliat  chUdren  who  were  formerly  in- 
attentive in  class  clue  to  lack  of  proper 
liOiiriBhment   have   shown    improvement   in 


their  class  work  and  seeni  more  interested 
in  achieving  the  educational  goals  set  for 
them.  Many  of  the  children  who  formerly 
were  absent  much  of  the  time  have  Improved 
attendance  records  resulting  In  better 
school  work." 

In  the  light  of  these  results  arf4  these 
endorsements,  I  believe  this  program  has 
demonstrated  its  effectiveness  abd  has 
justified  the  conpressional  action  in 
adopting  this  special  approach  in  1962. 

I  believe  we  can  now  do  no  less  than 
continue  this  effort  at  the  present  level 
for  the  coming  school  year  by  providing 
$4.5  million. 

There  is  uniform  agreement  that  the 
program  has  been  exceptionally  wisely 
undertaken.  The  experieiice  with  tlie 
program,  as  indeed  is  reflected  In  the  re- 
port filed  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  the 
child  nutrition  law.  makes  clear  that 
the  program  deserves  the  fullest  s-opport 
based  on  tliis  vei-j-  satisfactory  experi- 
ence. 

I  would  hope  that  1  years  additional 
experience  at  the  present  level  will  per- 
.suade  us  substantially  to  increase  it  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  distinguished  ai;d  able  manager 
of  the  bill  and  chaii-man,  the  senior  Sen- 
■  ator  from  Florida,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  I  have  reviewed  the  objec- 
tive that  is  sought  to  be  attained  by  the 
amendment.  I  believe  they  concm"  in 
the  S4.5  million  figure.  The  amendment. 
I  hope,  will  be  .'iupportcd. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  committee  in  including 
the  $2  million  was  to  fulfill  the  effort 
that  had  be<.n  started  last  year.  We 
tliought  and  had  been  given  reason  to 
believe  that  this  amount  would  permit 
carrying  the  program  on  throtu-:h  the 
next  year,  as  started. 

It  now  appears  that  is  not  true  The 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  been  modi- 
fied to  cover  the  incl-osion  of  $4,5  million 
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rather  than  $2  million  as  provided  by  the 
committee.  This  will  finance  expeiises 
for  the  full  year  on  the  trial  progran. 

Mr.  HART.  That  Ls  my  understand- 
In*?. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  v/ith 
that  understanding,  the  Senator  f:'om 
North  Dakota  and  the  Senator  fiom 
Florida,  without  endeavoring  to  speak 
for  all  membtMs  of  the  committee — be- 
cause we  have  not  had  a  chance  to  confer 
with  them — are  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  am  \ei-y 
grateful,  as  I  was  a  year  ago,  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  for  their  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  the  program  und 
for  their  willingness  to  attempt  to  main- 
tain it.  '^ 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
a  very  good  salesman  and  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  presenting  his  case. 
This  program  is  a  very  fine  one. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVEI.N.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mich.gan 
I  Mr.  HartI.  During  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  /isit 
with  Father  Charles  Woodrlch  of  the 
Annunciation  Grade  School  in  Denver. 
Colo.  This  parish  is  in  the  center  of  the 
city  of  Denver  and  is  made  up  largely  of 
low  income,  Spanish  and  Negro  families. 
Father  Woodrich's  school  was  invited  to 
participate  by  USDA  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram whlcn  was  funded  by  the  $2  mil- 
lion implement  to  section  11.  offered  by 
Senator  H.\rt  last  year.  The  parish  in- 
augurated a  special  assistance  lunch 
program.  It  produced  remarkable  ef- 
fects. 

Father  Woodrlch  has  summarized  the 
results  of  the  program  in  the  attached 
statement.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  statement  entitled  "Special 
Assistance  Lunch  Programs  for  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Poor  Schopls" 
be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Special     A.s3ist.<nce     Lunch     Procrams     for 

BI.EMF.NTART    AND   SECOtfDARY    PoOR  SCHOOLS 

When  the  War  on  Poverty  of  this  adminis- 
tration started,  we  were  Invited  to  take  part 
In  wh.\t  USDA  called  a  Special  Assistance 
Lunch  Program 

There  had  been  no  fo(Xi  program  In  poor 
schools  becLiuse  the  school.s  would  have  to 
charge  30  or  35#  for  a  lunch  and  the  admin- 
istrators knew  the  children  could  not  afford 
It.  Consequently  the  whole  program  would 
be  a  failure  So  we  began  lOi*  hot  lunch  for 
grade  school  kids  and  15?  for  high  school 
students. 

How  d.^s  the  Special  Assistance  Lunch 
Program  work? 

USDA  gives  double  allotments  of  surplus 
foods  and  every  month  pays  each  schixj:  In 
cash  for  all  the  food  they  buy  to  give  a  bal- 
anced diet.  (  This  cannot  exceed  15*  per  'lay 
per  child.)  This  gives  a  child  milk,  m'?at, 
vegetables,    freshly    baked    rolls,    fruit    and 


dessert.  The  child  comes  back  for  seconds, 
or  thirds,  free  of  cost.  Also  extra  milk  is 
free.  The  children  are  so  hungry  that  It  is 
necessary  to  cook  twice  as  many  meals  as 
there  are  children  In  order  to  satisfy  their 
hunger.  For  most  of  them  it  Is  tlie  only 
balanced  meal  they  get  all  day. 

The  10  and  15<r  pays  the  cooks  and  other 
Incidentals  In  running  the  kitchen.  Now 
this  Is  possible  because  there  is  volume,  all 
the  kld.s  are  eating  Not  a  few  children,  as  in 
30  or  35V  lunch  programs  in  the  poor  schools 
at  the  present  time 

Resxilts  from  the  Program:  1  and  'i  years 
as  pilot  study  In  Denver,  Colorado 

(1)  All  the  kids  eat  every  day. 

(2)  Absenteeism  is  down  36;  . 

(3)  Their  marks  have  gone  vip.  becaiise 
they  have  energy  to  study. 

(4)  Stealing  and  other  Juvenile  crimes 
dropped.  There  are  one  out  of  300  children 
per  year  compared  to  1  out  of  twenty  In  the 
other  schools  where  they  do  not  eat. 

(5)  The  kids  take  part  In  extra  currlcular 
activities,  spoits,  etc.  Before  they  did  not 
have  enough  energy  to  do  this.  Their  inter- 
est Is  up  And  they  stop  hanging  around 
with  those  that  are  out  of  school  after  school 
hours. 

(6)  Health  and  knowledge  of  new  foods 
and  eating  habits  Is  much  better.  They 
cannot  be  measvired  by  yardstick  you  have 
to  see  It  and  then  you  Just  know  this  to  be 
true. 

(7)  Tills  program  positively  stopped  drop 
outs  in  many  cases  I  know  because  I  have 
seen  the  cases. 

A  poor  child  cannot  pay  30  or  35^  for  a  Hot 
Lunch,  so  he  goes  hungry.  (This  is  all  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  provides 
now) . 

SUMMARY 

USDA  needs  about  $24,000,000  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  Section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  of  1963  and  the  poor  chil- 
dren in  all  the  poor  schools  of  this  great 
country  can  be  fed  a  decent  meal. 

J2.000.0O0  was  allixated  by  Congress  last 
year  to  study  this,  but  we  don't  need  to  study 
on  empty  stomachs  to  find  out  It  needs  food. 
We  need  the  ffrogram  now. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  the  Senate's  attention  to  Father 
Woodrich's  summary  In  which  he  states 
that  USDA  needs  $24  million  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram in  order  to  take  care  of  all  poor 
children  in  all  poor  schools.  In  view  of 
this  great  need,  let  me  say  that  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  the  amount  of  $4.5  million 
is  a  modest  one  indeed.  Permit  me  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  his  amendment 
and  to  insti-uct  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  insist  on  this  amend- 
ment being  sustained  in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  be  some  Senator  who  has  an  amend- 
ment to  offer,  but  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  express  my  thanks,  admiration, 
and  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  .Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland).  He  has 
put  m  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  on 
this  bill.  His  great  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture has  been  gained  from  many  years 
of  work  on  both  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  While  no  one  is 
ever  completely  satisfied  with  an  appro- 
priations bill,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
job  of  a  chairman  is  a  demanding  one. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  shows  unfail- 
ing patience  and  courtesy. 

RURAL   ELECTRirlCATION   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
contains  language  which  should  enable 
the  rural  electrification  program  to  go 
forward  in  a  prudent,  sound  manner  to 
meet  the  Increased  needs  of  the  future. 

The  directions  of  the  committee  report 
accompanying  the  fiscal  year  1964  Agri- 
culture Department  appropriations  bill 
require  that,  before  approving  loans  for 
generation  and  major  transmission,  the 
REA  Administrator  take  certain  stej).';  to 
evaluate  existing  or  proposed  contracts 
by  which  private  companies  supply  or 
offer  to  supply  wholesale  service  to  REA- 
flnanced  cooperatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  conseiit  that  those 
directions  of  the  1964  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TITLE    Il~<:REDrT    AC.ENriF.S 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 
Electrification  Loan  Program 

The  success  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram in  bringing  electricity  to  the  farms  und 
rural  areas  has  been  an  outstanding  develop- 
ment In  the  past  quarter  century.  It  hiis 
benefited  both  the  rural  and  urban  segments 
of  the  national  economy.  Tiie  electrification 
of  rural  areas  brought  to  rural  residents  the 
advantages  of  modern  living  which  city 
people  had  long  enjoyed.  Power-tyr>e  equip- 
ment operated  on  farms  has  opened  a  vast 
market  In  manufacturing  and  commerce. 
Nonfarm  employment  opportunltle.s  have  ex- 
panded. The  rapid  growth  In  the  economy 
has  in  large  part  developed  from  the  con- 
tribution that  REA-flnanced  electrification 
loans  has  brought  to  the  rural  areas. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  this  year, 
the  committee  has  presented  to  It.  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  widely  divergent  views  with  re- 
spect to  REA  loans  for  generation  und  trans- 
mission facilities. 

As  previously  stated,  this  committee  be- 
lieves that  both  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives and  the  private  fxjwer  companies  who 
fvirnlsh  most  of  the  supply  of  energy  needed 
to  serve  the  electric  cooperatives  are  here  to 
stay  and  they  should  make  every  effort  to 
enter  into  earnest  negotiations  in  reaching 
power  supply  contracts  because  it  is  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  cooperatives  and 
the  private  companies  to  enter  Into  satisfac- 
tory power  supply  arrangements. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  House 
recommended  a  new  procedure  for  REA  after 
hearing  the  differing  points  of  view  surround- 
ing the  loans  made  by  the  Rural  Elrctrlflca- 
tlon  Administration  for  generation  and 
transmission  purposes. 


This  committee  concurs  with  the  recom- 
mendations set  forth  In  the  House  committee 
report,  to  wit: 

Before  public  funds  are  loaned  for  power 
ppneration  or  transmission,  the  Rural  Elec- 
tritication  Administrator,  in  connection  with 
any  siich  loan,  should  ; 

I'l  )  Make  a  survey  and  determine  wherein 
the  existing  contract  for  jxiwer  or  the  pro- 
po.»ed  contract  is  unreasonable; 

\2)  Advise  the  supplier  wherein  such  con- 
tract is  unreasonable,  and 

(31  Atte.Tipt  to  get  such  contract  modified 
to  make  it  reiusonable. 

Loans  should  be  made  only  when  reason- 
able contracts  cannot  be  obtained. 

With  regard  to  any  further  generation  and 
major  transmission  loan  approved  in  excess 
of  »2  million,  the  Administrator  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  the  Congress,  that  each 
of  these  stepe  h.-is  been  taken  and  that  the 
private  supplier  had  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  contract  reasonable, 
specilying  the  dctaiUs,  and  had  refused  or 
fiuled  to  do  so. 

The  Administrator  als-D  shall  furnish  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Congress  on  the 
date  of  approval  of  each  sxich  loan  applica- 
tion, the  following  information: 

( 1 )  The  name  and  addre.ss  of  the  applicant 
borrower  and  the  date  of  the  application. 

i2)  Description  and  estimated  cost  of  the 
prop(5sed  generation  facilities.  Indicate  if  the 
propoeed  facilities  are  the  initial  or  additional 
unit  or  units  of  a  plant  comprised  of  one  or 
more  units. 

(31  Description  and  estimated  cost  of  pro- 
posed transml.ssion  facilities,  including  any 
immediate  or  future  plans  to  Interconnect 
with  (Mhcr  transmission  systems. 

(4)  Description  of  any  long-range  plans 
the  applicant  may  have  for  construction  of 
additional  generation  and  transmission  facil- 
lUes  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  planned 
facilities. 

(51  Comparison  of  the  estimated  costs  of 
generation  by  the  applicant  borrower  with 
the  cc>st  of  power  available  from  existing  sup- 
pliers, including  the  final  offer  by  the  private 
supplier  including  terms  and  conditions  he 
offered  to  meet  applicants  long-term  energy 
needs. 

(61  Summary  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
applicant  and  by  REA  to  obtain  the  appli- 
caiifs  power  and  energy  requirements  from 
existing  power  suppliers  and  the  reasons  why 
such  efforts  have  not  been  successful. 

(7)  Explanation  of  the  applicant's  reasons 
for  seeking  an  REA  loan. 

(8)  The  amount  of  electric  energy  which 
the  applicant  will  cease  to  purchase  from 
present  power  suppliers  upon  construction  of 
the  generating  plant  for  which  REA  financ- 
ing IS  being  sought. 

(91  Explanation  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  fe.^sibllity  of  the  requested  loan  for  gen- 
eration and  transmission  facilities  depends 
upon  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  facilities  by 
others  (including  Federal  power  marketing 
agencies) . 

(10  I  Details  of  the  applicant's  plans  to  sell 
or  otherwise  make  available  any  of  the  power 
and  energy  from  the  proposed  generation  fa- 
cilities to  others  (including  Federal  power 
marketing  agencies). 

(lit  Names  of  SUte  agencies  and  commis- 
sions having  Jurisdiction  over  the  applicant 
borrowers. 

With  respect  to  each  generation  and  trans- 
mm.sion  loan  application,  processed  by  REA 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  procedures, 
the  Administrator  should,  in  order  to  avoid 
dilatory  tactics  or  protracted  delays  on  the 
part  of  either  party  in  such  negotiations, 
establish  a  publicly  announced  period  of  time 
during  which  the  survey,  determinations,  and 
negotiations  will  be  carried  on  prior  to  a 
definite  cutoff  date  set  by  the  Administrator. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
due  to  a  report  by  the  General  Account- 
ing OfiBce  on  a  loan  to  the  Brazos  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  in  Waco.  Tex.,  some  con- 
troversy ha-s  arisen  over  what  types  of 
loans  Congress  intended  should  be  cov- 
ered by  the  instructions.  I  consider  the 
GAO  reiwrt  to  be  thoroughly  inaccurate 
in  its  Interpretation  of  congressional  in- 
tent. The  GAO  i-eix)it  pave  an  unrea- 
sonable inten^iciation  to  the  language  of 
the  directions. 

In  an  effort  to  make  clear  the  intent 
of  Congress,  the  committee  has  included 
language  in  this  years  report  to  clarify 
the  .situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  agriculture  appropriation 
report  filed  with  the  Senate  July  12.  1966, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  pnnted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  directions  of  the  Committee  Report 
accompanying  the  Fiscal  Year  1964  Agricul- 
ture Department  Appropriations  Bill  (No. 
497)  require  that,  before  approving  loans  for 
generation  and  major  transmission,  the  REA 
Administrator  take  certain  steps  to  evaluate 
existing  or  proposed  contracts  by  which  pri- 
vate companies  supply  or  offer  to  supply 
wholesale  service  to  REA-financed  coopera- 
tives. 

The  directions  were  intended  to  apply  only 
to  applications  for  Initial  loans  for  genera- 
tion and  major  transmission  to  cooperatives 
where  the  facilities  to  be  constructed  would 
displace  existing  contractual  arrangements 
with  private  power  companies.  The  Com- 
mittee did  not  intend  the  directions  to  re- 
quire solicitation  of  offers  from  private  power 
companies  in  the  case  of  subsequent  loans  to 
federated  G  &  T  cooperatives. 

Further,  the  directions  were  not  intended 
to  apply  to  any  loan  application  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Administrator  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  directions,  or  to  any  rea- 
sonable addition  to  such  loan.  The  Com- 
mittee affirms  this  position  and  directs  the 
Administrator  to  proceed  without  considering 
the  directions  as  applicable  as  to  any  such 
loan  and  reasonable  additions  thereto. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  reported  from  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  administration  request  and 
a  further  improvement  over  the  House 
bill,  which  restored  many  of  the  cuts  in 
the  budget  request. 

The  budget  called  for  cutting  many  of 
the  most  worthwhile  programs  of  the 
Agriculture  Department.  All  have  been 
either  partially  or  fully  re.stored. 

The  .special  milk  program  has  been  re- 
stored to  $105  million,  an  increa.se  of  $84 
million  over  the  budget  request,  and  an 
increa.se  of  $2  million  over  the  House- 
pa.s.sed  bill.  I  would  have  preferred  $108 
million,  to  allow  for  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  being  .served  under  the 
program,  but  I  am  happy  that  we  were 
able  to  get  as  close  to  that  figure  as  we 

did. 

The  school  lunch  program  has  been 
restored  to  $167  million,  $29  million  over 
the  budget  request  and  $10  million  over 
the  House. 

The  committee  recommends  $2,500,000 
for  the  Rural  Community  Development 
Service,  which  will  offer  new  hope  to 
rural  areas  The  Hou.se  had  recom- 
mended only  $637,000. 


The  budget  called  for  cutting  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Apriculturaljte.search 
Service  to  $204,728  000  a  cut  of  over  $20 
million  from  the  1966  figure.  The  Hou.se 
restored  this  to  $227,437,000  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  provided  further  restorations  to 
bring   this  figure  to  $238,342,800 

The  committee  has  recommended  ad- 
ditional amounts  above  the  budget  re- 
quest for  construction  and  modeinization 
of  research  facilities  which  were  author- 
ized by  Congre.ss  last  year  I  am  happy 
that  among  these  is  an  appropriation  of 
$325,000  for  a  much  needed  soil  and 
water  research  facility  at  Bushland.  Tex. 

The  committee  al.so  recommended,  very 
wi.sely.  I  feel,  that  certain  research  which 
the  Department  had  slated  for  extinc- 
tion, be  continued  Among  these  is  a 
facility  for  research  on  sandy  soils  at 
Big  Springs,  Tex.  The  work  being  done 
there  is  ver>'  important  for  the  Great 
Plains.  I  strongly  urge  its  continua- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter 
from  Jack  Buchanan,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  supervisors.  Martin-Howard 
Soil  Consenation  District,  dated  March 
14.  1966,  telling  of  the  need  for  more 
research  on  sandy  soils. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Martin-Howard  Sou, 

Conservation  District, 
Stanton,  Tex.,  March  14, 1966. 
Hon.  RALPH  Yarborocch, 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborotjgh:  I  am  writing 
you  concerning  a  very  Important  problem. 
As  you  know,  there  Is  a  proposal  to  close  the 
USDA  Big  Spring  Experiment  Station  on  July 
1.  1966.  We  feel  this  should  not  be  done 
and  hope  you  will  support  our  efforts. 

If  this  station  Is  closed,  within  the  next 
five  years  there  will  be  a  desperate  need  for 
additional  research  on  s;>ndy  soils.  'Why 
close  this  station  only  to  open  another  In  the 
near  future  at  considerable  expense'  We 
feel  that  the  station  should  be  continued, 
and  should  be  enlarged  to  the  status  of  a 
Regional  Research  Center. 

The  enclosed  'Needs  for  Conservation  Re- 
search for  Sandylands  in  the  Southern 
Plains",  briefly  states  the  problem  and  the 
estimated  minimum  funds  required  to  carry 
out  present  and  future  research. 

We  are  very  concerned  that  there  will  not 
be  any  further  research  done  on  farming 
land  vinder  drvland  conditions  on  sandy  soils 
m  the  Great  Plains  States.  This  is  the  only 
USDA  Station  on  sandy  soils  where  they  own 
the  land  In  the  Southern  Plains  Stales.  You 
can  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the  area  In  ques- 
tion from  the  enclosed  map.  This  map  Is 
also  located  on  page  3  of  the  brochure  sent 
you  in  1962  entitled  "Conservation  Research 
for  the  Edwards  Plateau  and  the  Sandy 
Lands  of  the  Southern  Plains"  published  by 
the  Research  Advisory  Committee. 

The  water  experts  on  the  High  Plains  have 
estimated  that  irrigation  water  for  that  area 
will  be  depleted  in  about  60  years.  We  feel 
there  will  be  a  continuing  need  for  further 
conservation  research  in  this  area.  Why  not 
go  ahead  and  do  the  research  needed  now. 
because  If  we  wait  until  research  is  needed, 
we  will  be  behind.  Wind  erosion  and  limited 
rainfall  are  serious  problems  and  will  require 
a  long  range  program. 

Would  Tou  please  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture this  question,  "If  we  are  to  conUnue 
the  research  at  the  Big  Spring  Experiment 
sution,  at  what  level  should  this  research 
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be  funded  for  an  adequate  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  tiila  itrea"?  We  would  like  to 
know  why  research  on  moisture  conservation 
Is  being  closed  out  at  Big  Spring  when  thl3 
Is  the  only  hope  we  have  of  Improving  the 
stability  of  agriculture  in  this  area?  Other 
agriculture  reftlons  are  receiving  new  re- 
search help  on  their  probleme  and  we  need 
help  on  wind  eroelon  and  moisture  conserva- 
tion. 

We  appreciate  your  conceni  for  the  future 
of  agriculture  in  this  area  and  wUi  be  look- 
ing forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Buchanan, 
Chairrrian    Board  of  Superfinor^. 

Enclosure. 

Conservation  Research  for  Sandtlands  in 

THK     SOL'TitEKN     PLAINS.     BiG     SPRING     FlKLD 

Station.  Big  Spring.  Tex. 

Sandylands  represent  the  hard  core  of 
conservation  problems  In  the  Southern 
Plains.  Tliese  sandy  soils  are  subject  to  se- 
vere blowing  and  wind  erosion  and  every  now 
and  then  give  rise  to  tremendous  red  dust 
clouds  that  move  across  the  United  .^lates 
and  "fall  out"  on  cities  of  the  East  with  re- 
sulting cries  of  pollution  from  the  duiit  and 
pesticides  from  farms  in  West  Texas. 

The  Great  Plains  Conservation  Prcgram 
and  other  proyr  mid  that  the  USDA  use  In 
assisting  Sol!  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts have  direct  bearing  on  problems  of 
sandylands.  It  Is  believed  that  better  tech- 
nology and  conservation  practices  are  needed 
to  make  these  programs  more  effective,  and 
that  conservation  research  should  be 
strengthened  on  these  sandylands.  This  re- 
search should  be  on  three  broad  conserva- 
tion problems  Wind  erosion,  moisture  con- 
servation, and  gra.sshind  management. 

There  are  approximately  40  million  acrej 
of  .sandy  soils  in  the  Southern  Plains,  rjpre- 
sentlng  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in 
the  Great  Plains.  Mol.sture  conservation 
and  wind  erosion  control  are  major  problems 
in  managing  and  conserving  these  soils. 
This  Is  the  only  field  station  In  the  Southern 
Plains  that  SWC-  ARS-Vt^DA  has  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  research  on  sandy  soils. 
Also,  it  Is  strnteglcally  located  for  research  on 
conservation  problems  In  4  land  resource 
areas:  Southern  High  Plains:  Rolling  Red 
Plains,  Southern  Desertlc  Basins,  Plains  and 
Mountains;   and  Edwards  Plateau. 

Objectives  of  the  re.search  are  to:  (1)  De- 
velop basic  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
physical  pr(jcessp8  involved  In  moisture  con- 
servation and  efficient  use  by  plants  growing 
on  sandy  soils;  (2)  develop  Improved  prac- 
tices for  minimizing  soil  blowing  through 
tillage,  sou  amendments,  and  cropping  sys- 
tems; and  (3  I  develop  better  techniques  and 
procedures  for  growing  grass  and  maintain- 
ing cover  on  permanent  gras.slands. 

Mr  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  recommends  $234,105,000 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  an  In- 
crease of  $5,789,000  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate. The  budget  called  for  a  reduction 
of  $3.6  million  in  soil  surveys.  The 
House  restored  $2  million  and  the  Sen- 
ate concurred  with  the  House.  I  feel  it 
would  have  been  wise  to  restore  the  full 
amount. 

Also  under  SCS.  the  House  cut  $1  bil- 
lion from  the  budget  request  for  river 
basin  surveys.  The  Senate  concurred.  I 
feel  that  a  restoration  of  the  House  cut 
would  have  been  justified. 

All  In  all,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
budgetary- restrictions  under  which  we 
operate  this  year,  this  is  a  good  bill.  The 
onerous  Budget  Bureau  cuts  have  been 
restored.  I  hope  that  next  year  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  in  which  we  can  da  a 


much  better  job  and  provide  more  needed 
funds  for  the  various  activities  of  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
so  greatly  aid  the  American  farmer  In 
making  agriculture  the  most  efficient  sec- 
tor of  production  in  all  the  American 
economy.  The  leadership  of  the  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  subcommittee 
under  the  guidance  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland!  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Young  I  has  done  yeomen's  work  in  re- 
storing unwise  cuts  made  in  very  vital 
at,'ricultural  programs. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  as:ii- 
culture  has  always  been  an  important 
concern  to  Americans.  FYom  the  apple 
orchards  of  New  England  to  the  wheat 
fields  of  Iowa,  farmers  have  contributed 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 

But  just  because  farmers  always  have 
been  and  always  will  be  a  vital  part  of 
America's  life  and  economy,  we  do  not 
have  to  have  a  farm  program  based  more 
on  tradition  than  on  present  realities  and 
necessities.  Today  we  need  an  agricul- 
ture program  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
growintr.  dynamic  economy  of  modem 
America. 

The  bill  before  us  today  Is  centered 
around  an  approach  geared  to  the  farm 
problems  of  the  depression  years — the 
needs  of  the  thirties,  not  the  sixties.  In- 
stead of  anticipating  the  future  direc- 
tions and  requirements  of  American 
agriculture,  this  bill  continues  the  expen- 
sive dike-plugging  operation  which  has 
characterized  recent  Federal  agricul- 
tural programs. 

Each  year  the  cost  of  the  stabilization 
programs  has  risen.  Since  1955,  the  cast 
has  multiplied  almost  10  times.  This  bill 
asks  for  $670  million  more  than  last 
year's  appropriation. 

I  recognize  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
But  I  feel  that  we  must  begin  to  fight  our 
way  out  of  the  morass  the  Federal  agri- 
cultural program  iiaa  t>ecome.  We  must 
take  a  more  rational  and  longsighted 
approach  than  that  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President,  in 
January  of  this  year,  when  the  1967  fiscal 
year  budget  message  was  submitted  to 
Congress,  Alaskans  were  faced  with  the 
elimination  of  agricultural  research  in 
their  State.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  operates  the  Alaska  Agricul- 
tural Expermient  Station  at  Palmer, 
Alaska,  had  cut  all  funds  for  its  contin- 
uation from  the  budget.  The  Palmer 
Experiment  SUition  is  the  only  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  in  any  of  the 
50  States  operated  directly  by  tlie  De- 
partment. Assumption  of  responsibility 
for  the  Palmer  Experiment  Station  had 
originated  with  the  Department  in  the 
late  1940's  over  the  vigorous  protests  of 
Alaskans.  Because  Alaska  was  then  a 
territory  and  not  a  State,  Alaskans  were 
unable  to  prevent  this  taking  of  admin- 
istrative authority  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  And  it  was  without  warn- 
ing that  in  January  we  learned  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  decided 
to  abandon  its  responsibilties. 


Alaska  is  not  a  great  agricultural 
State.  Alaskans  make  no  such  claims. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  agricul- 
tural potential  which  should  and  mu. ; 
be  developed,  and  it  can  only  be  devel- 
oped by  an  orderly  and  sustained  re- 
search program  as  its  foundation. 

Fortunately,  first  the  Hou.se  of  Rtp- 
re.sentativcs  and  now  the  Senate  com- 
mittee have  agreed  that  research  m 
Alaska  must  be  continued.  Funds  for  i  iv,' 
Palmer  Experiment  Station  have  be.  :i 
restored. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  this,  a.s 
are  all  Alaskans  concerned  with  the  di  - 
velopment  of  our  State's  agricultural  po- 
tential. I  am  especially  appreciative  of 
the  cooperation  and  understanding  givi  n 
us  by  my  good  friend,  Senator  Hollwd 
This  year,  as  in  the  years  past,  he  ha.'- 
shown  a  rare  understanding  of  Alaska  s 
problems  and  the  work  which  mu.st  hr 
done  to  overcome  them. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  year  will  .hi 
the  return  of  responsibility  for  o]Jtia- 
tion  of  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  to  Alaska,  so  that  it  ca:: 
be  operated  in  the  same  way  as  arc  <\- 
periment  stations  in  all  of  the  oth' ;• 
States.  The  Alaska  State  Legislature 
during  its  1966  session  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  transfer  of  the  slatiiii 
to  the  University  of  Alaska.  I  have  in- 
troduced S.  3421  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose and  it  is  my  hope  that  action  can 
be  taken  on  the  bill  this  year  so  that  an 
orderly  transfer  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility can  be  had. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Ala.ska  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  will  be  able  t) 
continue  its  valuable  work. 

Alaskans  are  grateful  and  I  take  thi.s 
opportunity  to  offer  their  thanks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  I  yie'd 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebra.4;a 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr,  President,  the  ST 

billion    agricultural    appropriations    b;.i 

before  us  lias  my  unqualified  support. 

It  is  in  the  first  Instance  a  tribute  to 
the  leadership  and  foresight  of  the  d:.^- 
tingui.shed  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HoLL.ANDl,  the  capable  chairman  o' 
the  Senate  Agricultural  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  consider  it  a  special 
privilege  to  serve  under  his  direction. 

It  Is  also  a  privilege  to  work  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  YotiNG],  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member. 

These  two  leaders  work  closely  as  a 
team  serving  tlie  best  interests  of  the 
farmer  and  the  entire  Nation.  A  true 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  prevails  at  all 
times. 

The  subcommittee's  printed  hearins.s 
reveal  the  thoroughgoing  manner  in 
which  It  approaches  its  task.  In  soir.e 
subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  testimony  is  confined  to 
departmental  appeals  on  House  action.'^ 
Not  so  with  the  Agricultural  Subcommit- 
tee. Program  justifications  are  carefully 
examined  In  each  instance  and  a  .'^olid 
foundation  is  consistently  laid  for  sub- 
committee decisions. 

Anotlier  outstanding  feature  of  tliis 
subcommittee  is  the  competence  of  its 
professional  staff.  The  chief  clerk,  Ray- 
mond  L.   Schafer,   performs   his   duties 


uith  efficiency  and  dispatch.  He  has 
more  than  a  decade  of  experience  in  his 
pre.sent  position  and  a  lifelong  back- 
cround  In  agriculture.  His  tenure  speaks 
well  of  the  confidence  and  Iru.'-l  placed 
m  iiim. 

The  chief  clerk  is  ably  a.ssisted  by 
jo.seph  Stewart  and  the  minority  profes- 
.■iional  staff  member.  Mr.  Edmund  T. 
Kiiig.  Again,  at  the  staff  lc\el,  there  is 
full  cooperation  which  is  built  on  not 
only  a  congenial  relationship  but  mutual 
confidence  and  respect. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  contains  a  near  unanimous  bi- 
pailisan  effort — a  victory  if  you  will — to 
overturn  a  determined  attempt  by  the 
Johnson  administration  and  us  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture  to  make  deep  cuts  in 
popular  and  proven  farm  programs  so 
as  to  free  funds  for  other  activities. 
Many  of  the  activities  which  wei-e  as- 
signed higher  priority  are  new  &hk.  ex- 
perimental innovations  of  the  WGreat 
Society. 

In  his  budget  estimates  sent  to  the 
Congress  last  January,  the  President  I'e- 
quested  a  wide  variety  of  drastic  slashes 
in  the  agricultural  budget.  Included 
was  an  $82  million  cut  for  the  special 
milk  program— which  the  Senate  has 
ju.^'^t  fxl<>ndcd  and  authorized  to  be  ex- 
panded this  week — a  $19  rftillion  cut  for 
the  school  lunch  program;  a  $120  million 
cut  for  advance  authorizations  for  the 
agricultural    conservation    program;    a 


$20  million  cut  for  agricultural  research; 
a  $145  million  cut  for  REA  electiifica- 
tion  loans  and  many  othei-s. 

Some  of  the.se  i-eductions  were  insti- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultuj-e 
such  as  the  $82  million  cut  for  special 
milk;  others  came  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

The  following  table  gives  a  detailed 
accounting  of  the  proposed  cuts  and  re- 
flects the  House  and  Senate  committee 
action  in  response. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  inserted  in  the 
Recorp  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordcrd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tithir  of  major  items  showing  romparifions  heturen  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1966,  eslimates  for  1967,   House  aclion  and  Senate 

roniniitlee  reromniemialxons 


Agency  or  item 

Appropriations 

:md  loan 

authorir.alions, 

19ii6 

Johnson 

adniinisi  ration 

budget  proposal, 

1967 

Hoii.se  bill,  1967 

Amounts 

recommended 

by  Senate 

committee 

April iilliiral  Ho^cireli  Service: 
SalHrifs  and  ixfieii.'a'S: 

KoM'ari'h 

»l26,es9.000 

»107,980,000 

$120. 673, 000 

$123,844,600 

Total  funds  available,  researrh 

riant  and  aiiiiiial  disease  anil  pest  control I.III""^I"I 

14«.  0S9, 000 
75. 547. 000 

134. 960.  000 
fi9,748,000 

147, 673, 000 
76,764,000 

150,844,600 
81,498.200 

Total  funils  availaMe,  AerU-ullurul  Rpsoarcli  Service  • 

224,606,000 

20«.T28.000 

227,437,000 

238.342.800 

Cooperative  State  Kewarili  .Service: 
FaynM-iit.*^  anil  fxiM'ii.ses: 

i'ayinents  to  atn'Kultural  experiment  stations 

48,113.000 

39,613,000 

48.113,000 

53,113,000 

Total,  Cooperative  Stale  Research  Service  ' 

64,827,000 

47,740,000 

55,227,000 

60,740,000 

Eitcn.-iioi)  Sorvior- 

CooiK-ralivr  ixipn.sion  work,  payment.'!  and  fipenses: 

i'ayiiicnt.'-  lo  Slates  and  Puerto  Kieo 

75,  iSfi,  000 

7.M»i:,500 

76,917,500 

78.917.500 

(Vote  -A  re<iirpction  from  formula  to  nonformiila  funds  ol  $9,600,000  proposed  in  the 
(■u(l(;cn  wa.-;  <Ieiiip<l  !>>■  the  House  and  liie  Senate  committee.) 
Total,  Kxicnsion  Service  ' . 

89, 13,5.  000 

90,224,000 

89,824.000 

92. 824,  000 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 

('"ii.MTvalion  oiiiTalioiW 

W  at^Tstiod  plan  limp -"""11  "II 11111 

ttaterslicd  prnli-cl ion .IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

tircat  I'lain.s  conservation  program I.I.I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

JOB,  802, 000 

6,853,000 

66, 331.  000 

16,082,000 

109. 020,  000 

6. 397.  OIXI 

66.  559. 001) 

16.112.000 

109.23.^,000 

6.142.00) 

67. 020.  000 

IC.  112.000 

109.  23.\  000 
«.  I42.l»X) 

70. 000,  mm 

18.  500. 000 

Total,  .Soil  t  on.sirvation  Service  ' 

226.986,000 

228, 316, 000 

228.510.000 

234, 105. 000 

Consumer  and  Marketing  .Service: 

Total  available,  school  lunch  program. 

20J,  000. 000 

i83,ooaooo 

202,000.000 

212. 000.  000 

Total  available,  special  milk  program 

103, 000, 000 

21.000.000 

103, 000.  000 

\0.\  000,  000 

.^pnoullural  Stabilization  and  Con.servation  Service:  Advance  program  autboritatlon 

(220.000.000) 

(ioo.ooaooo) 

(220.000,000) 

(220, 000. 000) 

Kuril  Klcdrifioatiim  .Xdministration: 

Klcolriliration  loans 

(365, 000. 000) 
(B7. 000. 000) 

(220. 000.  000) 
(85.  000.  000) 

(365. 000. 000) 
(97.  000.  000) 

(375, 000, 000) 
(117,000,000) 

Teh'ph'ini'  loans 

Total  appropriations  in  bilP 

6,381,448,500 

7.022.t538.000 

0. 876. 027,  000 

7,^1.543,300 

'.^fonry  totals  also  include  other  items  not  listed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  does  not  wish  to  belabor  the 
point.  It  is  sufBcient  to  state — as  the 
table  fully  indicates — that  the  adminis- 
tration has  suffered  a  stinging  rebuke  for 
Its  ill-advised  attempts  to  cut  back  on 
proven  agricultural  pro.trams, 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  strongly  uix'c  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  14596  as  reporU-d  from  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
ihc  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  owing 
to  A  longstanding  engagement  In  Lexing- 
ton. Ky.,  where  he  is  the  principal  speak- 
er at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tobacco 
l-armers  Advisory  Council,  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky.  Senator  Cooper,  could 
not  be  here  today.  Because  of  the  air- 
line strike  he  had  to  leave  last  night  to 
meet  tliis  commitment. 


'Total  appropriations  bill  includes  other  items  not  listed. 


^  Senator  Cooper,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Agriculture  Committee  for  6 
years,  has  supported  the  faiTner  during 
his  entire  sei-\^ice  in  the  Senate.  He  had 
prepared  a  statement  in  supiX)rt  of  H.R. 
14596.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Cooper 
The  bill  t-o  provide  appropriations  for  the 
farm  programs  is  one  which  affects  every 
farmer  in  the  nation,  as  well  a.s  con.cumers, 
school  children  and  others  who  benefit  from 
the  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiire.  We  are  grateful  to  Senator  Holland. 
Sentaor  Yoi'ng  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  constructive  considera- 
tion of  the  agricultural  appropriations  bill 
every  year. 


First.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  glad  the 
Committee  has  recommended  $105  million  for 
the  special  milk  program.  The  Committee 
has  also  recommended  $167  million  for  the 
N.iitlonal  School  Lunch  Act,  a  very  important 
program  which  the  Administration's  budget 
greatly  reduced. 

Two  days  ago,  the  Senate  passed  S.  3467. 
to  amend  the  school  lunch  act,  which  I  sup- 
ported. During  the  debate.  1  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  Section  11  of  that  Act.  funded 
for  the  first  time  last  year  although  author- 
ization was  provided  in  1962.  So  I  want  to 
support  Senator  Hart's  amendment  to  appro- 
priate $6.5  million  for  special  assistance. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  on  S  3467,  Secretary 
Freeman  pointed  out  that  a  Federal  appro- 
propriation  of  $26  million  woxild  provide 
lunches  to  the  I'j  million  school  children 
who  do  not  now  receive  them  It  seems  to 
me  that  meeting  this  gap  Is  a  clear  priority. 

I  support  also  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from   New   Mexico    [Mr,   Montoya]    to 
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provide  »150  niUllou  lor  the  food  stamp 
program,  which  the  Senate  Committee  has 
reduced  by  »26  mllUon  In  section  32  funds. 
I  understand  Uial  Kentucky  plans  to  extend 
the  program  to  the  remaining  Appalachian 
counties  this  flsonl  year  with  Its  allCKation 
under  the  $150  million  budget  request 

When  I  presented  my  statement  t)  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  earlier 
this  year,  I  urged  funds  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  particularly  to  restore  to 
last  yeaxs  level  funds  for  soil  surveys.  Al- 
though under  last  year's  level,  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  Commltree  has  concurred  in 
restoration  of  at  least  $2  million.  The  Com- 
mittee has  approved,  as  passed  by  the  House. 
$750,000  for  technical  assistance  In  Appa- 
lachla.  Mr  Sam  McElroy.  President  of  the 
Kentucky  Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts,  tells  me  that  an  addi- 
tional $667,000.  as  requested  in  the  budget, 
will  l3e  needed  to  provide  technical  esBist- 
ance  In  the  land  stabilization  and  conserva- 
tion projects,  and  to  provide  additional  tech- 
nical assistance  to  soil  conservation  districts 
that  do  not  have  these  projects.  I  am  con- 
cerned also^at,the  Committee  has  limited 
to  60  the  number  of  watershed  planning 
starts,  which  the  House  had  Increased  to  100. 
For  the  Appalachian  Region  Conservation 
Program,  the  Committee  recommended  $3 
million.  With  a  reapproprlatlon  of  $1,375,000 
In  unused  funds.  I  am  glad  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  Increase  of 
$227,000  over  the  House  amount  for  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development,  as  Kentucky 
is  Just  beginning  to  get  us  Tradewater  River 
Re-source  Conservation  and  Development 
Project  underway. 
I*  As   a   member   of    the    Senate   Agriculture 

It  Committee,    the   principal   Senate   cosponsor 

of  the  REA  supplemental  financing  bill,  and 
one  who  has  supported  the  REA  during  my 
entire  service  In  the  Senate,  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  the  Committee  has  stricken  from 
the  bill  the  provision  setting  aside  in  a  con- 
tingency reserve  a  portion  of  the  funds  ap- 
proved for  the  rural  electric  and  rural  tele- 
phone programs.  Funding  the  programs  at 
last  years  level  Is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  drastic  reduction  ordered  tiila  year  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended $2.5  million  for  the  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  Service,  noting  the  Im- 
portance of  its  coordinating  function.  Rural 
community  development  has  been  the  most 
hopeful  approach  to  the  problems  of  rural 
America  for  at  least  ten  years.  I  remember, 
under  the  Elsenhower  Administration,  when 
the  first  pilot  counties  were  designated  In 
Kentucky  as  Rural  Development  counties, 
and  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Kennedy 
Administration  was  to  expand  the  concept 
to  the  entire  country.  It  has  been  clear  for 
some  time  that  better  program  coordination 
Is  needed,  and  nearly  all  who  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  rural  America  urge  that 
counties  and  communities  Join  In  planning 
for  the  better  utilization  of  all  programs. 
More  recently,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
established  the  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment Service,  but  It  was  prjorlv  funded  last 
year.  I  think  it  l.s  time.  aft«r  all  this 
tiJlk.  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  funds  be 
provided  to  give  this  approach  a  chance  to 
work. 

I  had  been  concerned  about  the  budget 
reduction  of  $8  million  under  the  Hatch  Act 
which  would  affect  every  land  grant  Institu- 
tion In  the  country,  and  result  In  a  $229,140 
reduction  In  Kentucky,  and  am  glad  that  the 
Senate  Committee  has  Increased  these  funds 
even  above  the  House  figure.  The  land- 
grant  colleges  train  the  scientists  who  solve 
our  agricultural  problems  and  do  the  re- 
search which  has  made  the  American  farmer 
the  moet  productive  In  the  world.  I  am 
glad  alao  that  the  Committee  has  Increased 
by  $3  million  over  the  House  amount  funds 
for   the  Extension   Service,   for  I  have  sup 


ported  the  educational  programs  of  county 
agents,  and  home  demonstration  agents  dur- 
ing my  entire  service  in  the  Senate 

I  commend  the  Committee  for  Us  attention 
to  the  farm  programs  which  are  of  trvie 
value  to  the  county,  and  am  glad  to  support 
the  bill 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amendment* 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,    and    the   bill    to    be   read    a 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,     The  bill 
having   been    read   the   third   time,    the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?    On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,     I  announce 
that   the   Senator   from   Tennessee    (Mr 
BA.ssi,    the    Senator    from    Connecticut 
I  Mr,  DoddI,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr,   GoREl,   the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.     Gruening],     the     Senator     from 
Washington      [Mr.      Magnusoni,      and 
the     Senator     from     Minnesota      [Mr. 
McCarthy],  are  ab.sent  on  official  bu.si- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  i.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark  1. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jack- 
.soNl,  the  Senator  from  Wyonung  (Mr. 
McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  SparkmanI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Talmadce!,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
BassI,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut IMr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee LMr.  GoREl,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  GruenincI,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr, 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SmathersJ,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Talmadce  )  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  fMr.  Cooper], 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  IMr.  Citr- 
TTS  and  Mr.  HruskaI,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr,  Griffin],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  are  nec- 
essailly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  fMr. 
Scott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits],  are  detained  on  olTicial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sena- 
tors from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr 
Hrttska],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr, 
DiRKSFNl.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin] .  the  Senator  from  New 
York    (Mr,   Javits  1.    the   Senator  from 


Penn.sylvania  (Mr.  ScottI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  IMr.  Tower],  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The   re.sult   was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 
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So  the  bill  fH.R.  14596)  was  pas.'^ed. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a,s;rccd  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  appointed  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr,  Russell  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
MuNDT  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
his  typically  comix>tent  diligence  and  ef- 
fective advocacy,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  Holland]  has  again  led  the 
Afrriculture  appropriation  measuie  to 
swift  and  overwhelming  Senate  approval. 
We  are  always  grateful  for  the  highly 
cfflclrnt  and  able  manner  applied  to  all 
legislation  which  he  handles. 

But  such  an  outstanding  victory  could 
not  have  been  obtained  without  the 
equally  capable  cooperative  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Young),  the  ranking  minority  number 
of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. To  Senator  Young  goes  our 
sincere  thanks  for  his  splendid  joint  sup- 
port. 

This  great  success  may  also  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  outstanding  support  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  [Mr. 
P.ASTOREl,  whose  articulate  advocacy  as- 
sured prompt  Senate  action.    And  to  the 


Senators  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Mon- 
toya] and  Michigan  IMr.  Hart]  goes 
further  commendation  for  joining  with 
tiieir  characteristic  hichly  cooperative 
efforts  to  make  orderly  di.'^position  a  cer- 
tainly. The  same  may  l>e  said  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Br.EWSTER],  who  ureed  his  own  strohR 
and  sincere  views  on  this  measure  but 
who  nevertheless  did  not  seek  to  impede 
its  d:.sposition. 

And  to  the  many  other  Senators  who 
joined  in  supporting  this  mea.'^ure  today 
we  extend  our  sincere  gratitude  for  the 
assistance  which  was  so  indispensable 
to  its  tJassage. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  IN  HANOI— 
A  PLEA  FOR  SANITY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  gravely  dir-turbed  at  persistent  re- 
ports that  the  government  in  Hanoi  has 
threatened  to  execute,  as  common  crim- 
inals, American  airmen  who  are  now 
prisoners  of  war. 

Accordingly,  I  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment, "A  Plea  for  Sanity,"  in  which  I 
am  joined  by  18  other  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

This  declaration  has  been  just  released 
to  the  press,  and  I  shall,  at  this  time, 
read  it  Into  the  Record. 

A  Plxa  for  Sanity 
We,  the  undersigned,  hiive  previously  pro- 
tested the  relentless  esc;Uatlon  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  We  have  deplored  those  deci- 
sions, taken  on  both  sides,  which  have 
steadily  exlende<l  the  dimensions  of  the  war 
and  ititensifled  Its  fury. 

The  struggle  m  Vietnam  now  approaches 
a  peril  point  of  no  return.  Violence  begets 
more  violence;  the  fever  of  reprisal  rises, 
feeding  upon  itself:  reason  is  In  danger  of 
f-iKLng  prisoner  to  blind  passion.  Then  the 
war  becomes  a  raging  inferno,  burning  away 
the  last  barriers  of  restraint. 

We  appreliend  that  the  execution  of  Amcr- 
Ic-in  prisoners,  as  threatened  by  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vlttnam.  would  provoke  the 
gravest  reprisals,  and  further  blacken  the 
hrpe  for  peace. 

In  the  past,  we  have  worked  for  an  honor- 
able settlement  of  this  tragic  war  We  have 
publicly  criticized  the  mounting  Involvement 
of  our  own  country,  and  have  sought  to  keep 
open  the  path  of  moderation  that  could 
lead  to  a  negotiated  peace. 

So,  before  the  last  remnants  of  reason  are 
Irrevocably  abandoned,  we  call  upon  the 
Hanoi  govenmient  to  refrain  from  any  act  of 
vengeance  against  the  .American  airmen. 
They  are  prisoners  of  war.  fully  entitled  to 
the  protection  extended  to  men  in  uniform 
when  captured  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  Their  execution  would  drastically  re- 
duce the  influence  of  all  those  in  the  United 
States  who  have  tried  to  curtail  ihe  fighting. 
It  would  incite  a  public  demand  for  retalia- 
tion swift  and  sure,  inflicting  new  levels  of 
suffering  and  sorrow,  and  fixing  more  firmly 
still  the  seal  of  an  Implacable  war. 

Prank  Church,  GEoar.E  McGovehn, 
Gatlord  Nei-son,  E.  L.  Babtlett,  Lee 
Metcau',  Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 
Maurine  B.  Neuberger,  J.  WIl-LL^M 
fulbright,  que.ntin  n.  bubdick, 
Prank  E  Moss.  Ernest  Gruening. 
Stethen  M.  YorNG,  VANrr  Hartke. 
Wayne  Morse,  Wiiliam  Prxixmire, 
Absaham    Eibicoft.   Joseph   P.    Clark, 

HaUHBOM   a.   Wn-IXAMS,   J«  ,   ECMXTKD   8. 

UusKK,  U.S.  Senators. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachusetts.    Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
the  Senator  is  probably  aware,  yesterday 
morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
and  Escapees,  which  is  conducting  a  se- 
ries of  hearings  on  the  various  refugee 
programs,  heard  testimony  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

In  the  couj-.se  of  that  hearing  I  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  directly  what  the 
attitude  of  the  Ui5.  Government  would 
be  if  these  trials  scheduled  for  the  end 
of  next  week  took  jjlacc.  The  Secretary 
made  an  extremely  forthright,  strong, 
and  vigorous  policy  statement.  He  indi- 
cated. fi?st  of  all,  that  if  these  trials 
took  place,  that  we,  as  a  nation,  would 
look  upon  such  behavior  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
horror  and  revulsion.  The  Secretary 
slated  that  every  effort  was  being  made 
by  the  United  States,  by  third  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  by  prominent  individuals, 
to  bring  our  very  stiong  position  on  tliis 
matter  to  the  attention  of  those  in  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment. I  was  very  much  heartened  by  the 
Secretary's  statement.  I  am  sure  that 
he  is  aware  that  we  are  all  relying  upon 
the  administration's  activities  on  this 
problem  and  hopeful  that  they  will  spare 
no  effort  to  a-ssist  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  impersonal  of 
conflicts  undertaken  by  nations.  I  have 
had  serious  questions  in  the  past  con- 
cerning our  activities  in  Vietnam  and  its 
effects  upon  the  civilian  population.  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  been  appalled  by 
the  incidents  of  terror  and  as.sassination 
that  the  Vietcong  have  u.sed  to  achieve 
their  ends  in  this  struggle.  The  po.ssi- 
bility  that  prisoners  of  war  will  now  be 
used  to  sati-sfy  the  frustrations  of  the 
north  or  in  a  vain  attempt  to  effect  our 
futuj-e  military  decisions  is  only  a  fur- 
tlier  reflection  of  the  ab.sence  of  consid- 
eration* for  the  innocent  and  tiiose  now 
removed  from  this  conflict.  But  this 
prcspect  of  violence  agaii-.st  helpless 
men,  in  violation  of  all  traditional  inter- 
national agreements,  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all  Americans  today,  regardless 
of  their  views  of  the  overall  conflict.  I 
know  of  two  American  fighting  men  from 
mv  own  State.  Comdr.  James  Mulligan 
and  Lt.  Edward  Brudno  who,  havins 
faced  and  met  their  military  obligations 
now  find  Uiemsehes  the  victims  of  re- 
taliation in  the  larger  political  and  ideo- 
logical struggle  of  our  day. 

So  I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church J  in  his  very  strong 
declaration  and  statement  of  concern  for 
the  welfare  and  the  well-being  of  the 
American  servicemen  who  arc  t)eing  held 
as  prisoners. 

During  the  testimony  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  we  asked  him  about  tlic  South 
Vietnamese  Governments  observing  the 
Geneva  agreements  on  prisoners  of  war. 
He  indicated  that  the  names  of  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  now  being  turned  over  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cro.ss,  that  the  Red  Cross 
ha.s  access  to  all  prisoners,  and  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  is  now  in 
full  cooperation  with  the  International 
Red  Cross. 


I  recall  that  on  two  occasions  when  I 
was  in  Geneva  talking  with  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  they  were,  as  of  De- 
cember of  last  year,  expressmg  criticism 
of  tlie  Soutli  Vutiiamese  Government  for 
their  reluctance  in  turning  over  the 
names  of  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese prisoners  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese had  taken.  These  lists  were  not 
available  and  the  Red  Cross  indicated  tp 
me  and  the  other  members  of  the  delega- 
tion who  were  at  Geneva  at  that  time 
their  strong  feeling  that  the  United 
States  should  utilize  its  good  offices  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  have  the  South 
Vietnamese  observe  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

The  Secretary  indicated  on  yesterday 
that  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  we  are 
now  obseiving  these  conventions  in  tlie 
fullest.  This  development,  though  late 
in  coming  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
those  of  us  who  liave  been  concerned 
with  prisoner  indignities. 

I  also  feel  that  the  people  of  the  free 
world  have  recognized  the  very  strong 
effort  recently  made  by  the  United  States 
in  attempting  to  insure  that  all  in  the 
south  were  respecting  these  Geneva 
agreements.  On  his  basis,  we  have  every 
right  to  expect  the  north  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  norms  of  civilized 
men.  So  httle  of  human  dignity  sur- 
vives war  that  we  are  justified  in  abhor- 
ing  such  regressive  actions  as  contem- 
plated by  the  north  and  to  remind  them 
that  the  beginnings  of  peace  are  found  in 
ciWlized  behavior  toward  their  fellow- 
man.  I  therefore  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  he  has  per- 
formed a  very  useful  service  today,  oi-ie 
for  which  he  deserves  great  commenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
will  the  S<  nator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  1  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  Mr.  President, 
tliis  afternoon,  in  this  Cliamber,  let  me 
attest  to  my  admiration  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  fMr. 
ChukchI  for  the  real  public  service  he 
has  rendered  m  presenting  his  statement 
today  before  the  couiitry  and  the  world. 

Earlier  today.  I  was  glad  to  be  associ- 
ated with  him  w  hen  he  and  I  talked  over 
the  statement  he  was  going  to  make 

Surely,  the  heads  of  state  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Including  those  in 
Hanoi.  Red  China,  and  all  other  Asiatic 
countries,  whether  they  be  somewhat 
neutral  in  this  matter  or  extremely  hos- 
tile toward  the  United  States  because  of 
its  involvement  in  Vietnam,  mu.-t  know — 
and  they  should  know- — thai  all  Ameri- 
cans ?.ffard  the  lives  of  their  airmen  who 
are  now  prisoners  of  war  as  precious  lives. 
All  Americans  hold  to  the  view  that  these 
airmen  are  prisoners  of  war.  As  fighting 
men  in  our  Armed  Forces,  they  were  fiy- 
ing  over  tlie  areas  where  they  were  shot 
down  in  Noith  Vietnam  puisuant  to  or- 
ders given  them.  They  must,  therefore, 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

If  the  horrible  act  wmch  is  being 
threatened  by  the  Hanoi  regime  against 
our  airmen  1?  carried  out.  let  the  rulers 
of  the  world  kixjw  that  all  Americans 
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will  be  united,  because  we  regard  those 
lives  as  so  precious. 

Let  me  repeat.  I  was  glad  to  join  with 
other  colleagues  In  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  We  want  the 
rulers  of  the  world  over — friendly  or 
unfriendly — to  know  our  views  and  our 
determination. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  fully  share  his  senti- 
ments. I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
has  .joined  in  signinK  the  statement 
which  I  have  just  read  Into  the  Record 
this  afternoon. 

Mr  MANSPTEU3.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
the  initiative  he  has  just  shown,  i.nd 
the  initiative  the  other  Senators  have 
shown  in  signing  the  plea  for  sanity. 

I  would  .say  that  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  .statement  which  has  just 
been  read  would  apply  not  only  to  the 
18  signatories  but  also  to  the  100  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

The  Senator  frorti  Idaho  as  once  more 
performed  a  public  service  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  Vietnam.  I  would  express  the 
hope  that  this  plea  for  sanity  would  be 
a  plea  for  sanity  on  all  sides. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  India.  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  is  just 
completing  an  official  state  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  She  will  be  leaving 
shortly,  but  during  the  course  of  this 
meeting  she  has  placed  before  Me;:srs. 
Kosygin  and  Brezhnev  the  possibility  of 
a  seven-point  peace  program  wi.lch 
could  pcssibly  lead  to  the  negotiation 
table. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with 
her  seven-point  proeram  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  havi»  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Mrs.  Gandhi 
May  Stir  Viet  Peace  Drive."  written  by 
David  Van  Praagh.  and  published  In  the 
Evening  Star  of  July  14.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Gandhi  M.ay  Stir  Viet  Peace  Drivk 
(By  David  Viui  Praagh) 

New  Delhi — If  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Oandhl  stays  on  In  Moscow  for  a  few  days 
after  the  .scheduled  arrival  of  British  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  on  Saturday,  her 
plan  for  peace  In  Viet  Nam  may  be  a  basis 
for  a  wider  peace  offensive. 

This  Is  the  feeling  In  diplomatic  circles 
here  following  Mrs.  Gandhis  outline  of  what 
amounted  to  a  seven-point  peace  plan  a  few 
minutes  before  she  left  for  the  Soviet  Union 
via  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugoslavia 
July  7. 

She  Is  due  to  leave  Moscow  for  home  Sat- 
urday, a  few  hours  before  Wilson's  arrival. 
But  If  the  three-power  talks  on  Viet  Nam 
take  place  Instead.  It  will  mean  that  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Geneva  conference — the  So- 
viet Union  and  Britain— and  the  chairman 
of  the  International  Control  Commlsslonj;  In 
Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia — India — are 
putting  their  heads  together. 

SEVEN    POINTS    GIVEN 

There  Is  nothing  particularly  new  about 
Mrs  Gandhi's  almost  casually  expressed  plan 
But  diplomats  liere  reason  that  its  timing 
and  the  order  of  its  points— and  India's  re- 
iteration after  one  year  of  its  willingness  to 


take  part  In  stronger  peacekeeping  arrange- 
ments In  Indochina — give  It  potential  In  the 
wake  of  extension  of  U.S.  bombings  to  tlie 
outskirts  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  seven  points  are: 
1.  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
convene  tlie  14-jKiwer  Geneva  conference 
Immediately 

2  Bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam  should  Stop 
Immediately. 

3.  "Tl^ls  should  be  closely  followed  by  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  as  well  as  of  hostile 
movements  and  actions  on  all  sides  through- 
out Viet  Nam.  In  full  observance  of  the 
(1954 1   Geneva  agreement. 

4.  While  a  pcicefu;  settlement  l.s  being 
hammered  out  In  what  might  be  '  wt-eks  of 
tortuous  nesotlatloiis."  tile  ICC  in  Viet  Nam 
should  safeguard  "standstill  arrangements." 
with  India  accepting  added  resiM:)n.'nblllty  In 
this  task  If  necessary. 

5.  Withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Viet  Nam  and  Insulation  of  the  country  from 
fiirelgn  Interference  so  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple can  determine   their  own  future. 

6  Guarantee  by  the  Geneva  powers'of  the 
territorial  Integrity  and  Independence  of  not 
only  a  neutral  Viet  Nam  but  al.'io  neighbor- 
In;;   Laos   and   Cambodia 

7  The  Geneva  [xiwers  al.so  should  under- 
take a  rehabilitation  and  development  plan 
for  all  three  countries. 

rtR.ST    SINCE    SH.A.STRI 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  statement  was  the  first  ma- 
jor utterance  by  an  Indian  leader  on  the  Viet 
Nam  war  since  the  late  Prime  Minister  L»il 
Bahadur  Shastrl  called  for  an  end  to  US. 
bombings  of  North  Viet  Nam  soon  after  they 
started  in  February.  1965.  Shasirls  reward, 
many  believe,  was  the  suspension  of  an  in- 
vitation  to   visit  the  United  States. 

At  least  the  first  three  points  of  Mrs 
Gandiils  plan  appear  to  observers  here  as 
acceptable  to  the  United  States,  but  Hanoi 
and  Peking  have  In.slsted  on  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  US  troops,  something  that 
would  come  later  under  the  Gandhi  proposal 

Before  withdrawal,  under  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
plan,  would  come  possibly  stronger  peace- 
keeping measures  than  the  ICC  Is  preseiuly 
empowered  to  uike 

This  appears  to  be  a  reiteration.  In  a 
wider  context,  of  Indian  President  Sarvepalll 
Radhakrlshnan's  proposal  of  more  than  a 
year  ago  for  an  international  peacekeeping 
force  in  Viet  Nam.  It  also  appears  to  be  an 
extension  of  tallca  on  the  same  subject  be- 
tween Shastrl  and  Prime  Minister  Lest«r 
Pearson  of  Canada  in  Ottawa  in  June  1965. 

HINTS    AT    REtJNIrlCATION 

The  next  two  points  of  Mrs.  Gandhi's  plan 
appear  here  to  be  potentially  unattractive  to 
the  United  States. 

This  is  partly  because  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Indian  prime  minister  has 
In  mind  a  reunified  Viet  Nam,  after  cessation 
of  hostilities,  under  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
of  North  Viet  Nam.  She  hinted  at  this  in  a 
recent  birthday  mes.sage  to  him  Nowhere 
In  her  peace  plan  does  she  mention  South 
Viet  Nam 

But  if  the  Russians  back  this  plan,  it  Is 
reasoned  here,  there  is  no  reason  it  would 
lead  to  a  Chinese-dominated  Viet  Nam.  Mrs. 
Gandhi  specifies  that  the  entire  country 
would  be  "insulated"  and  "neutral"  and  its 
borders  and  Independence  "guaranteed"  dur- 
ing and  after  self-determination,  presumably 
by  free  elections. 

Moreover,  the  last  point,  calling  for  co- 
ordinated economic  aid  to  Viet  Nam,  Laoe 
and  Cambodia — all  to  be  protected  by  the 
Geneva  powers — accords  with  an  earlier  pro- 
posal by  President  Jolinson. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  there  are  those  who  find  fault 
with  anyone  who  uses  the  word  "peace.  " 
or  repeats  the  word  "negotiations  "  How- 


ever, somehow,  some  way.  some  time,  tlu 
situation  in  Vietnam  will  be  settled  at 
the  conference  table  through  negotia- 
tions. It  is  just  not  going  to  peter  out 
I  would  hope  that  in  view  of  the  pro- 
po.sal  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  In- 
dia, Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  and  tied  in  witli 
the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Harold  Wilson 
will,  next  week,  be  visiting  the  Soviei 
Union,  when  Mr.  Wilson  and  Messrs 
Kosygin  ana  Brezhnev  meet,  they  will 
recognize  their  responsibilities  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1954  and  1962,  and  that  they  will  exerci.se 
their  authority  and  assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities, and  on  their  own  initiative 
reconvene  the  Geneva  Conference  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam to  the  negotiation  table. 

I  think  it  is  imperative.  1  know  that 
so  far  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  no  man  is  more 
eager  to  reach  that  table,  to  sit  down 
with  whoever  may  be  there,  and  to  ar- 
rive at  a  rea.sonable  and  an  honorable 
settlement — a  settlement  which  will  give 
some  degree  of  assurance  to  all  of  south- 
east Asia — not  just  Vietnam — a  settle- 
ment which  will  be  guaranteed  by  all  the 
great  powers,  a  settlement  which  wil"  al- 
low us  to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  not  to 
withdraw  hastily,  and  a  settlement  which 
will  make  it  very  apparent  that  we  have 
no  de.sire  for  bases  such  as  Cam  Ranh 
and  othei's  by  means  of  which  we  could 
maintain  a  foothold  for  years  and  dec- 
ades to  come. 

Every  word  I  have  stated,  I  am  .sure. 
fits  in  with  what  the  President  has  been 
trying  to  do  over  this  past  year  or  more 
to  bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Messrs.  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin  will 
take  up  the  proposals  laid  down  by  Mrs. 
Indira  Gandhi,  Prime  Minister  of  India, 
and  that  out  of  this  meeting  in  Moscow 
next  week  will  come  some  small  ray  of 
hope  which  will  bring  this  matter  to  a 
conclusion  and  bring  back  to  the  world— 
especially  to  the  Far  East,  and  most 
especially  to  southeast  Asia — a  degree  of 
.stability  and  peace  which  It  has  not  had 
for  more  than  two  decades. 

So,  again,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  and  his  col- 
leagues for  taking  this  Initiathe  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  his  efforts,  which 
have  been  persistent,  and  accomplished 
under  difficulties — because  he  has  re- 
ceived his  share  of  criticism — will  con- 
tinue. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  statement  has 
been  made,  and  again  extend  my  com- 
mendation and  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator very  much.  I  would  only  mention 
that  nearly  all  of  the  Senators  who  have 
joined  In  the  signing  of  this  pica  previ- 
ously joined  in  a  letter  to  the  Picsident 
last  January,  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  suspension  of  the  bombing,  then  in 
effect,  would  be  continued,  and  that  the 
new  round  of  bombing  would  not  be  re- 
newed. 

Some  Senators  who  Joined  in  the  sU^n' 
Ing  of  this  plea  were  not  parties  to  that 
letter,  but  are  nonetheless  identified  as 
Senators  who  have  resisted  the  accelera- 
tion of   the   war.   who  have  sought  to 


further  the  efforts  for  peace,  and  -who 
have  worked  to  keep  open  the  path  of 
moderation  which  might  lead  to  negoti- 
ations. 

As  to  the  threatened  execution  of  these 
American  prisoners  of  war,  we  hojie  to 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  con- 
sequences of  such  an  atrocity  will  be 
ver>'  f^rave.  By  adding  our  voices  in  time- 
ly warning,  we  seek  to  contribute  to  the 
saving  of  these  lives,  and  to  prevent 
further  escalation  of  tlie  war  In  south- 
east Asia,  with  all  the  dire  results  that 
could  follow. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  First. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  efforts,  and  that  of  his 
fellow  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  ones  opin- 
ion of  the  war.  or  of  the  bombings  of 
North  Vietnam,  there  is  no  justification 
and  no  excuse  for  the  personal  reprisals 
now  threatened  by  Hanoi  against  Indi- 
vidual American  pilots.  These  men,  .n 
the  oldest  tradition  of  war,  were  follow- 
ing the  ordei'S  of  superior  officers  to  at- 
tack Uigets  which  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  were  military  involving  no  loss 
or  damage  to  civilian  life.  They  were 
doing  their  duty  for  their  country— just 
as  the  soldiers  of  North  Vietnam  are  act- 
ing according  to  their  duty  as  defined  by 
their  leaders. 

I  have  dLssented  at  many  points  from 
tills  war  and  its  conduct.  But  I  am  at 
one  with  all  Americans  in  regarding  any 
reprisals  against  these  young  men  and 
indirectly  against  their  families,  as  an 
Intolerable  act — contrary  to  Uie  laws  of 
war,  contrary  to  all  past  practices  in  this 
war,  a  plunge  into  barbarism  which 
could  serve  the  interest  of  no  man  and 
no  nation. 

Moreover,  such  reprisals  would  do  ter- 
rible damage  to  the  possibilities  of  rea- 
soned discussions  between  our  two  coun- 
tries— which  is  the  only  way  to  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  this  conflict.  Within  our 
o'^n  countries,  in  international  bodies. 
and  in  the  world  at  large,  the  new  bitter- 
ness and  meanness  which  such  reprisals 
represent  would  inevitably  stifle  debate 
and  discussion  and,  perhaps,  place  our 
countries  on  a  course  of  even-greater 
escalation,  a  course  from  which  there  is 
no  return. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  eloquent  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  general  support  he  has  given  to 
the  effort  by  this  group  of  Senators  for 
whom  I  have  spoken.  We  hope  the  mes- 
sage will  be  very  clear  that  the  threat- 
ened execution  of  American  prisoners  of 
w:\r  may  well  carry  this  cruel  conflict 
beyond  the  point  of  no  return. 

As  one  who  has  constantly  sought  to 
find  an  honorable  settlement,  who  can 
speak  with  some  measure  of  Independ- 
ence and  objectinty,  as  one  who  has 
frequently  di-sagrecd  with  our  own  Viet- 
namese policy,  I  hope  this  message  will 
get  through, 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  majority  leader  pointed 
out  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
re.solutlon  which  was  referred  to  are 
shared  by  all  100  Members  of  the  Senate. 


In  the  President's  address  which  came 
over  television  and  radio  last  Tuesday 
night,  these  sentiments  were  expressed. 
I  think  the  sentiments  he  expressed 
ought  to  be  repeated  here  on  tlie  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  reading  from  an  arti- 
cle written  by  the  distinguished  colum- 
nist, David  Lawrence,  which  appeared  m 
the  July  14  issue  of  the  Washington  Star, 
and  I  quote  from  what  the  President 
said: 

A.s  long  as  the  leaders  of  North  Viet  Nam 
believe  they  can  take  over  the  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam  by  force,  we  m'ust  not  let 
them   succeed. 

We  must  stand  across  their  path  and  say: 
"You  wUl  not  prevail.  Turn  from  the  use  of 
force— and  peace  will  follow."  •  •  •  'We  are 
not  trying  to  wipe  out  North  Viet  Nam.  We 
are  not  trying  to  change  their  government. 
We  are  not  trying  to  establish  permanent 
bases  in  South  Viet  Nam.  And  •we  are  not 
trying  lo  gain  one  Inch  of  new  territory. 
Tlien  why  are  we  there? 

Because  we  are  trying  to  malie  the  Commu- 
nist* of  North  Viet  Nam  stop  shooting  at 
their  neighbors.  Becau.?e  we  are  trying  to 
make  their  agcression  unprofitable.  Be- 
cause we  are  trylne  lo  dem<inEtrate  that  cuer- 
rilla  warfare,  Inspired  by  one  nation  against 
another,  cannot  succeed.  Once  that  lesson 
is  learned,  a  shadow  that  hangs  over  all  of 
Asia  will  Ijegln  to  recede  *  *  '  However  long 
it  takes.  I  want  the  Communists  in  Hanoi 
to  know  where  we  stand. 

First,  victory  for  your  armies  is  impos- 
sible. You  cannot  drive  us  from  South  Viet 
Nam  by  force.  Do  not  mistake  our  firm 
stand  for  false  optimum— as  long  as  you 
persist  in  aggre&sion.  we  will  resist. 

Socond.  the  minute  you  realize  that  a 
militarv  victory  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
turn  from  ilie  use  of  force,  you  will  find  us 
ready  to  reciprocate.  We  want  to  end  the 
fighting.  We  want  to  bring  our  men  home. 
We  want  an  honorable  peace  in  Viet  Nam. 
In  your  hands  is  the  key  to  that  peace.  You 
have  only  to  ttirn  it. 

I  would  suggest  those  sentiments  are 
also  shared  by  aU  100  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

The  matter  of  the  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  by  North  Vietnam 
is.  of  coiu'se.  a  new  matter  which  has 
been  brought  to  our  attention,  but  I  am 
sure  its  possibility  was  considered  by 
everyone  in  the  White  House,  including 
the  President,  as  well  as  many  Membeis 
of  the  Senate. 

As  Mr.  Lawrence  pointed  out  in  the 
article,  the  President's  address  was  con- 
ciliatory. It  was  not  belligerent.  It  was 
thoughtful.    I  hope  it  will  be  persuasive. 

I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  the 
article  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  iio  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peeshjent  s  Address  Memorabix 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  memorable  address  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  over  television  and  radio  on 
Tuesday  night  could  change  the  course  of 
human  history.  For  the  first  time,  the  head 
of  a  nation  talked  directly  to  another  peo- 
ple in  the  midst  of  a  war.  He  earnestly 
pleaded  the  cause  of  peace  and  emphasized 
that  "co-operation,  not  hostility,  is  the  way 
of  the  future." 

Mr.  Johnson's  speech  was  neither  bellg- 
ercnt  In  tone  nor  blustering.  The  President 
tried  the  art  of  persuasion.  He  pointed  out 
that,   since   "humiliation   can  toe  the  seed- 


bed of  war."  America  Is  not  seeking  Id  Viet 
Nam  "the  peace  of  conquest" 

Stressing  what  could  lie  beyond  a  peace 
conference  Mr  Johnson  spoke  ai  tJie  need 
to  strengthen  the  economic  and  socutl  de- 
velopment of  countries  in  Asia  with  their. 
enormous  populations  which  sutler  Irom 
poverty,  hunger  and  disease. 

The  President  may  have  been  thinking  of 
Red  China's  detachment  from  the  world 
community  as  he  tactfully  argued  that  iso- 
lationism is  not  good  for  China  any  more 
than  it  has  tieen  for  the  United  States.  He 
said  on  this  pxaint: 

"Americans  entered  this  century  believing 
that  our  security  had  no  foundaUon  outside 
otir  own  continent  Twice  we  mistook  our 
sheltered  position  for  safety.  Twice  we  were 
wrong  If  we  are  wise  now.  we  will  not  re- 
peat our  mistakes  of  the  past  We  will  not 
retreat  from  the  obligations  ol  freedom  and 
security  in   .^sia." 

The  i*rcsident's  frank  and  outspoken  words 
might  have  been  uttered  in  the  privacy  of 
a  "sumaiit"  meeting  with  the  heads  of  other 
governments.  But  they  take  on  added  sig- 
nificance because  of  their  directness  and  the 
wlllineneeK  to  make  such  statements  in  the 
open.    Here  are  the  significant  passages: 

"Ae  long  as  the  leaders  of  North  Viet  Nam 
believe  they  can  take  over  the  people  of 
South  Viet  "Nam  by  force,  we  must  not  let 
them  succeed. 

"We  must  stand  across  their  path  and  say: 
You  will  not  prevaU.  Turn  from  the  use  of 
force — and  peace  will  follow."  .  .  .  "We  are 
not  trying  to  wipe  out  North  Viet  Nam.  We 
are  not  trying  to  change  their  government. 
We  are  not  trying  to  establish  permanent 
bases  in  South"  Viet  Nam.  And  we  are  not 
trying  to  gain  one  Inch  of  new  territory. 
Tlien  why  are  we  there? 

"Because  we  are  trying  lo  make  the  Com- 
munists of  North  Viet  Nam  stop  shooting  at 
their  neight>ors.  Because  we  are  trying  to 
make  their  aggression  unprofitable  Because 
we  are  trying  to  demonstrate  that  guerrilla 
warfare  inspired  by  one  nation  against  an- 
other, c^innot  succeed.  Once  that  lesson  Is 
learned,  a  shadow  that  hangs  over  all  of  Asia 
will  begin  to  recede  .  .  .  "However  long  ii 
takes,  I  want  the  Communists  In  Hanoi  to 
know  where  we  stand. 

"First,  victory  for  your  armies  Is  Impos- 
sible. Tcni  cannot  drive  us  from  South  Viet 
Nam  bv  force.  Do  not  mistake  our  firm  stand 
for  false  optimism — as  long  as  you  persist  in 
n egression   we  will  resist. 

"Second,  the  minute  you  realise  that  a 
military  victory  Is  out  of  the  question,  and 
turn  from  the  use  of  force,  you  will  find  us 
readv  to  reciprocate.  We  want  to  end  the 
fighting  We  want  to  bring  our  men  home. 
We  want  an  honorable  peace  In  Viet  Nam 
In  your  hands  is  the  key  to  that  peace.  You 
have  only  to  turn  it." 

Rarely  in  the  relations  between  two  ad- 
versaries during  a  war  has  such  frankness 
been  displayed,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  which  has  the  more  powerful  military 
force  and  weapon?  TTie  strategy  t)ehind  the 
kind  of  speech  that  President  Johnson  deliv- 
ered may  not  be  apparent  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  it  doubtless  -was  ba-sed  on  the  advice  of 
those  experts  here  h-nd  abroad  who  know 
what's  happening  Inside  B£d  China  and  who 
recognize  that  this  is  the  time  to  present  to 
the  people  on  the  mainland  a  formula  that 
could  lead  to  peace.     The  President  said: 

".\  hostile  China  must  be  discouraged  from 
aggression.  A  misguided  China  must  be  en- 
couraged toward  understanding  of  the  out- 
fide  world  and  toward  policies  of  peaceful 
co-operation.  For  lasting  peace  can  never 
come  to  Asia  as  long  ae  the  700  million  people 
of  mainland  China  are  Isolated  by  their  ruler* 
from  the  outside  world." 

The  text  of  the  President's  address  doubt- 
less will  be  relayed  by  radio  throughout  the 
world.    At  least  the  diplomats  will  read  it  In 
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full  text,  and  thos«  who  have  contact  wth 
Red  China's  government  are  In  a  position  to 
point  out  that  never  has  there  been  a  mors 
sincere  or  constructive  declaration  made  to 
an  enemy  during  a  war  than  that  which  has 
Just  been  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  a  conscientious  effort  to 
bring  peace  in  Viet  Nam, 


THE    COLORADO    RIVER    ISSUE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
State  of  California  is  undergoing  a  truly 
fantastic  population  explosion.  There 
are  20  million  people  in  Califoi-nia  today 
and  the  California  Slate  Department  of 
Health  estimates  that  the  State  will  have 
50  million  residents  by  the  year  2000. 
California  gains  nearly  1.500  new  resi- 
dents each  and  every  day. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatlv  .>s 
is  now  considering  H.R.  4671,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Lower  California 
River  Basin  project.  This  bill  represents 
years  of  work  by  the  water  statesmen  3f 
California.  Arizona,  and  the  other  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States.  The  Lowjr 
Coloi-ado  River  Ba.sin  project  Is  crucial 
to  the  continued  srowth  and  prosperliy 
of  the  semiarid  portions  of  my  State 
and  of  the  entire  Southwest.  The  50  mil- 
lion people  who  will  live  in  California  less 
tlian  40  years  from  today  must  htive 
water,  and  the  Colorado  River  Ba;;in 
project  Is  the  most  important  single 
measure  contemplated  to  assure  that 
water  will  be  available  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

Opposition  to  two  dams  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  In  Arizona  has  caused  the 
project  to  be  the  .subject  of  one  of  the 
larsest  letterwrltlntj  campaigns  whi?h 
I  have  seen  In  my  tenure  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  I  agree  with  the  editorial  puD- 
llshed  yesterday  morning  In  the  Wasn- 
Inston  Post  which  says; 

The  project  unfortunately  comes  Into  col- 
lision with  the  passionate  desire  of  ma  ly 
conservation  groups  to  avoid  any  further  ob- 
struction of  the  picturesque  Colorado. 
Ignoring  or  playing  down  the  water  prob- 
lem, they  cry  out  against  the  "ruin  of  the 
Grand  Canyon."  Tlie  Sierra  Club  and  a 
number  of  Congressmen  are  asking  Congress. 
not  only  to  defeat  the  proposed  Bridge  and 
Marble  Canyon  Dams,  but  also  greatly  to 
extend  the  existing  Gr^ind  Canyon  National 
Park. 

I  am  saddened  that  some  good  con- 
servation organizations  with  which  I 
have  worked  for  years,  and  for  which  I 
have  the  highest  regard,  have,  in  this 
case,  used  misleading,  erroneous,  and  ex- 
aggerated emotional  api^eals  to  stimulate 
oppasitlon  to  a  project  which  is  going  to 
be  vital  as  we  care  for  the  millions  of 
Callfornlans,  Arlzonans.  and  others  who 
will  live  in  the  semiarid  Pacific  South- 
west In  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  the  words  of  the  Washington  Post 
editorial: 

It  Is  plain  nonsense  to  speak  of  this  pro- 
posed minor  change — 

Minor  change  is  what  the  Post  calls 
it— 

In  the  park  as  ruining  the  Grand  Canyon. 
It  would  not  alter  the  awesome  sight  that 
visitors  In  the  N.itlonal  Park  see. 


Yet.  unfortunately,  that  is  the  kind  of 
nonsense  emanating  from  some  conser- 
vation groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  July  14,  1966,  entitled  "Colorado  River 
Issue"  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
call  upon  responsible  conservationists, 
and  proponents  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  project  alike  to  heed  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  for  an  ob- 
jective and  dispassionate  review  of  the 
project,  with  a  view  to  achieving  the 
greatest  good  for  the  millions  of  people 
who  now  live  in  the  arid  southwestern 
section  of  our  countr-y.  and  the  many 
more  millions  who  will  live  there  50  years 
from  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  July   14.   1966] 
Coi,<)RAt>o  River  Issue 

Debate  began  yesterday  In  the  House 
Interior  and  insular  Affairs  Committee  on  one 
of  the  most  ImjXjrtant  bills  before  Congress 
this  year — the  measure  to  authorize  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project.  It  Is  vital  to  the  30 
nulUori  people  of  the  seven  states  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  B<i.sln.  Indeed,  the  entire  country 
will  be  affected  by  the  outcome  because  of  the 
great  national  interest  In  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado. 

The  Committee  will  have  to  weigh  two  ma- 
jor objectives.  The  Colorado  Basin  sUiles  are 
clamoring  for  this  final  step  In  harnessing 
the  gre.it  river  as  an  essential  element  of 
their  continued  growth.  Indeed,  they  Insist 
that  they  cannot  survive  without  additional 
water.  With  rare  unanimity,  they  are  asking 
Congress  to  authorize  a  project  that  will  di- 
vert 12  million  acre-feet  of  water  each  year 
to  the  parched  and  thirsty  areas  around 
Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

The  LTpper  Basin  .states  are  supporting  'his 
undertaking  only  because  the  bill  would  also 
authorize  five  new  water  projects  in  Colorado 
at  a  cost  of  $361  million  and  a  study  of  13 
other  Upper  Basin  projects.  In  the  picture 
Is  the  further  hope  of  importing  water  for 
the  senil-and  Southwest,  to  be  financed  at 
least  In  p.irt  by  power  revenues  to  be  derived 
from  the  projwsed  dams  at  Bridge  and  Miu-ble 
Canyons.  Representative  Morris  K.  Udall 
of  Arizona  recently  held  out  hope  that  about 
»3  billion  win  be  left  in  the  basin  fund  "to 
help  solve  the  larger  water  problems  of  the 
seven  basin  states." 

The  project  unfortunately  comes  into  col- 
lision with  the  passionate  desire  i>f  many  con- 
servation groups  to  avoid  any  further  ob- 
struction of  the  picturesque  Colorado.  Ig- 
noring or  playing  down  the  water  problem, 
they  cry  out  against  the  "ruin  of  the  Grand 
Canyon."  The  Sierra  Club  and  a  number  of 
Congressmen  are  asking  Congress  not  only  to 
defeat  the  proixj.'fed  Bridge  and  Marble  Can- 
yon Dams,  but  also  greatly  to  extend  the  ex- 
isting Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  answer  must 
necessarily  lie  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  Inescapable  fact  Is  that  har- 
ne.sslng  of  the  Colorado  has  been  essential  to 
the  burgeoning  of  the  Southwest.  It  could 
not  support  Its  present  population  without 
the  Impoundments  of  water  behind  Immense 
dims  iH(X)ver.  Glen  Canyon,  Flaming  Gorge 
and  others  i  There  Is  no  doubt  a  compel- 
ling logic  to  completion  of  the  system  with 
due  regard  fi;r  scenic  and  recreational  values 
as  well  as  economic  advantages. 

We  think  that  Congress  will  recognize 
this  logic  and  pass  some  measure  authorizing 
the  Central  .Arizona  Project.  At  the  same 
time  It  Is  under  obligation  to  this  and  future 
generations    to    minimize    the    Impact    upon 


the  natural  beauty  of  the  Colorado  River. 
Any  grave  encroachment  upon  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  Itself  would  be  un- 
thinkable, and  even  the  change  of  the  river 
into  a  lake  for  13  miles  at  the  western  end 
of  the  park  by  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  ought 
to  be  avoided  If  possible. 

While  earnestly  seeking  an  alternative, 
however.  It  Is  plain  nonsense  to  speak  of  this 
proposed  minor  change  in  the  park  as  ruin- 
ing the  Grand  Canyon.  It  would  not  alter 
the  awesome  sight  that  visitors  In  the  Na- 
tional Park  see  The  175-mlle  Lake  Powell 
behind  Glen  Canyon  Dam  has  demonstrated. 
moreover,  that  stored  water  In  the  desolate 
Southwest  can  In  some  cases  add  greatly  to 
recreational  values. 

We  hope  tha'-  Congress.  In  moving  to  uti- 
lize the  full  potential  of  the  Colorado  for 
the  people,  will  give  due  weight  to  scenic 
and  recreational  values.  Numerous  sugges- 
tions for  a  compromise  between  the  demands 
for  water  and  the  demands  for  preservation 
of  natural  beauty  have  been  made.  One  Is 
elimination  of  the  proposed  Marble  Canyon 
Dam  and  the  addition  of  this  gorge  to  Grand 
Canyon  Natloiial  Park.  Another  Is  reduction 
of  the  height  of  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  so  as  to 
avoid  any  water  storage  In  the  park  and  re- 
duction of  the  flooding  In  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Monument. 

Ttiere  are  various  other  proposals  for  en- 
largement of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
by  the  Inclusion  of  sections  of  the  K.ilbAb 
Game  Reserve,  the  Kalbab  National  Forest 
and  the  National  Monument.  Congress 
cotild  soften  the  Impact  of  what.ever  it  finds 
necessary  to  do  to  meet  the  water  problem 
of  the  Southwest  by  adding  to  the  remark- 
able complex  of  scenic  and  recreational 
preserves  In  the  area. 


RECLAMATION  IS  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
28,  1966,  Floyd  E.  Domlny,  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  delivered 
an  address  to  the  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
townhall  meeting  entitled  "Reclamation 
is  Con.servation."  Commissioner  Dominy 
has  remained  silent  for  many  montli-s  in 
the  face  of  bitter  and  emotional  criticism 
against  him  by  some  Americans  who  er- 
roneously allege  that  he  wishes  to  de- 
stroy the  Grand  Canyon.  In  this  ad- 
dress. Commissioner  Domlny  answers  hi.s 
critics. 

I  am  proud  of  my  record  as  a  conserva- 
tionist in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  example.  I  have  authored  or  cospon- 
sored  the  Wilderness  Act  and  legislation 
to  create  a  Redwood  National  Park,  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  the  Tula 
Lake  Wildlife  Refuge,  the  Whi.skeytown- 
Trinity-Shasta  National  Recreation 
Area,  and  many  other  conservation 
measures.  I  have  consistently  supported 
conservation  legislation.  As  an  Ameri- 
can, I  object  to  an  exaggerated  and  emo- 
tional attack  being  focused  on  a  single 
public  servant,  the  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
lamation, simply  because  he  tries  to  de- 
termine how  best  to  prevent  the  semi- 
arid  West  from  blowing  away. 

So  that  both  sides  of  the  story  might  tn 
known,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Commissioner  Dominy's  address  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  I  express  the  hope 
that  when  legislation  to  create  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project  reaches  the 
Senate  It  will  receive  thorough  and 
searching,  and  fair  and  objective,  consid- 
eration. I  hope  that  the  consideration 
will  not  be  carried  on  in  the  aura  of  emo- 


tionalism   which    has    surrounded    the 
preat  Grand  Canyon  conlrovcr.sy  up  to 

this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reclamation  Is  Conservation 
(Address  by  Floyd  E    Dominy.  Commissioner 
of  ReclamatKin.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
before   the   Los   Angeles.   Calif.,   town   hall 
meeting  on  June  28.  19G6) 
It  was  a  timely  invitation  which  brought 
me  before  this  Town  Hall  audience  today.    A 
great  deb.ite  is  building  up  on  the  manner  of 
preservation,    conservation    and    use    of    our 
publicly    owned    natural    resources    and    the 
Pacific  Southwest  Is  sitting  squarely  in  the 
center  of  the  :u-gument. 

Consequently,  it  is  appropriate  that  I  select 
this  opportunity  to  offer  some  remarks  that 
I  have  been  contemplating  for  some  time. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  anyone  here  that 
neither  Los  Angeles  nor  any  other  metropoli- 
tan area  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  would  be 
in  existence  today  at  their  present  size  and 
scale  if  man  had  not  taken  some  positive 
steps  to  correct  natures  Imbalance  of  natural 
resources. 

Some  people  question  whether  or  not  this 
Is  a  good  thing  I  have  read  some  letters  to 
the  editors  criticizing  your  State's  and  our 
federally  developed  cooperative  plans  on  the 
lower  Colorado,  which  infer  It  would  have 
been  much  better  if  Los  Angeles  and  Phoenix 
and  all  the  vast  sun  country  in  between  had 
been  allowed  to  be  Just  that,  sun  country  and 
notlung  more.  But  from  the  fact  that  you 
seem  to  be  happy  and  pleased  to  be  living 
here,  I  would  Judge  that  you  disagree,  as 
I  do. 

C.insequently.  I  am  very  proud  that  our 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  placed  In  business 
by  the  Congress  back  In  1902  under  a  great 
conservation  President.  TTierxlore  Roosevelt, 
has  been  a  major  cooperator  with  the  States 
of  the  Pacific  Southwest  in  the  development 
of  essential  water  supplies. 

Our  role  In  the  early  Reclamation  develop- 
ment in  Arizona,  through  the  Yuma  and  Salt 
River  projects,  is  well  known.  What  is  not 
BO  well  known  is  that  when  your  predecessors 
here  In  Los  Angeles  were  scratching  around 
seeking'an  additional  water  supply  in  those 
Same  early  years  of  this  century.  It  was  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  found  a  suit- 
able reservoir  site  from  whence  developed  the 
Owens  Valley  Project.  That  project  was  de- 
veloped by  your  own  local  government,  which 
1.S  ;is  it  should  be.  wherever  po.ssible.  I  am  a 
hearty  believer  In  the  philosophy  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  undertake  only 
tiiose  things  which  local  people  and  local 
governments  cannot  undertake  for  them- 
.selves. 

I  also  take  some  vicarious  pleasure  in  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  best  Reclamationlsts  we 
have  today  worked  as  a  day  laborer  and 
roustabout  In  the  constrtictlon  of  the  Mul- 
holland  tunnel.  He  Is  Mike  Kirwan.  now  a 
Congressman  from  Ohio  and  Chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Public 
W(,rks. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  solid  friends  and 
supporters  Reclamation  has,  because  he 
knows  what  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
a'  compliBhed  and  how  important  its  mission 
here  in  the  Western  States  Is  to  our  national 
iconomy.  He  knows,  as  well  as  anyone,  that 
Reclamation  i.'s  conservation. 

I  emphasize  that  little  word,  i*-,  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  true.  Reclamation  i.s  conser- 
\ation.  It  Is  the  kind  of  conservation  that 
helped  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  historic 
Conference  of  Governors  on  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources  In  1908.  It  is  entirely  In 
keeping  with  the  declaration  that  came  out 
of  that  conference  and  which  Inspired  the 
past  half  century  of  unparalleled  advance- 
ment in  conservation. 


"We  agree  that  the  land  should  be  so  used 
that  erosion  and  soil-wash  shall  cease."  for- 
mally declared  the  assembled  Governors; 
"that  there  should  be  reclamation  of  and 
and  semi-arid  regions  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion, and  of  swamp  and  overflowed  regions  by 
means  of  drainage:  that  the  waters  should  be 
so  conserved  and  used  as  to  promote  naviga- 
tion, to  enable  the  arid  regions  to  be  re- 
claimed by  irrigation,  and  to  develop  power 
in  the  interests  of  the  People;  that  the  for- 
ests which  regulate  our  nvers.  support  our 
industries  and  promote  the  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  should  be  preserved 
and  perpetuated;  that  the  minerals  found  so 
•  abundantly  beneath  the  surface  should  be 
so  used  as  to  prolong  their  utility;  that  the 
beauty,  healthfulness  and  habltability  of  our 
country  should  be  preserved  and  Increased; 
that  the  sources  of  national  wealth  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  the  People  and  that  monopoly 
therfof  should  not  be  tolerated  " 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  lived  up 
to  this  credo  within  the  framework  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  West  and  the  Nation 
are  richer  for  the  work  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  In  a  cooperative  effort  with  the 
Western  States  and  their  people.  Neverthe- 
less, today  we  are  being  branded  as  "de- 
stroyers" In  critical  $25  books  and  expensive 
full-page  newspaper  advertisements.  The 
Congress  Is  receiving  a  flow  of  emotional  let- 
ters, canned  postcards,  and  prepared  coufxjns, 
most  of  which  clearly  stem  from  the  unprin- 
cipled and  erroneous  allegation  that  we  are 
"flooding  out"  the  Grand  Canyon  and  ruin- 
ing the  National  Park  System. 

Lets  take  a  look  first  at  what  Reclama- 
tion has  accomplished.  It  may  help  In  de- 
termining whether    we   are   destroyers. 

Your  own  growing  metropolis  outstripped 
the  Owens  Valley  water  supply  and  started 
looking  for  new  sources  In  the  1920's.  The 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California  was  organized  In  1928  and  au- 
thorized to  build  another  great  water  life- 
line, turning  this  time  to  the  Colorado  River. 
This  project,  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct, 
was  made  possible  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's construction  of  H(X)ver  Dam,  a 
massive  concrete  plug  which  harnessed  the 
Nations  most  erratic  river.  Moving  quickly 
against  the  threat  of  new  water  shortages, 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  advanced 
funds  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  build 
Parker  Dam.  an  after  bay  dam  below  Hoover, 
and  in  the  mid-1930  s  started  construction 
of  the  giant  pumping  plant  and  aqueduct  to 
bring  Colorado  River  water  across  mountains 
and  desert  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
designated  this  aqueduct  and  Hoover  Dam 
as  two  of  the  seven  engineering  wonders  of 
America.  But  I  suppose  we  and  you  both 
are  destroyers  because  these  great  engineer- 
ing works  were  built  in  the  natural  serenity 
of  the  desert 

And  while  we  were  all  busy  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  also 
was  working  elsewhere  in  the  West,  so  much 
so  that  a  new  prfXiuctive  area,  equivalent  In 
size  to  Connecticut  and  Delaware,  has  been 
added  to  the  assets  of  the  Nation.  Of  course 
we  have  altered  a  lot  of  desert  land,  but 
there  are  nine  million  acres  of  a  lush  irri- 
gated greenbelt  where  before  there  was  only 
desert  land  or  drought  threatened  cropland. 
You  who  prize  your  Irrigated  suburban 
greenery  be  the  judge  as  to  whether  we  are 
destroyers. 

In  addition  to  water  for  Irrigation.  Recla- 
mation projects  deliver  In  excess  of  500  billion 
gallons  of  water  annually  to  municipalities 
and  industrial  areas— serving  a  population 
of  more  than  10  million.  Hydroelectric 
power,  produced  as  a  by-product  of  the 
stored  agricultural  and  municipal  water.  Is 
now  being  generated  at  a  level  of  33  billion 
kilowatt-hours  annually — enough  to  supply 
the  residential  needs  of  a  city  of  6  million. 


This  hydroelectric  production.  Incidentally, 
does  not  pollute  the  air  and  It  conserves  val- 
uable fossil  fuels. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  completed 
ne.arly  200  storage  dams  In  the  West.  These 
impoundments  have  a  storage  capacity  for 
127  million  acre-feet  (more  than  41  trillion 
gallons)  of  water.  This  stored  water  is  cool, 
clear,  and  sparkling  after  the  sediment  set- 
tles out.  m  stark  contrast  to  Its  muddy,  roily 
state  when  It  Is  impounded  as  It  flowed  to  the 
sea  m  the  natural  rivers  during  and  after 
the  spring  snowmelt.  In  addition  to  a  major 
flood  prevention  and  flood  control  role,  these 
man-made  lakes  provide  water-oriented  rec- 
reation to  millions— more  than  35  million 
days  of  visitor  use  last  year  by  fishermen. 
boating  enthusiasts,  campers,  and  others. 

But  of  course,  we  are  destroyers  because  we 
regulate  the  riveVs  and  streams,  clean  them 
up  and  keep  them  flowing  the  year  around, 
without  ruinous  seasonal  floods  or  the  slim 
trickles  of  the  dry  months. 

Construction  is  now  at  the  half-way  point 
on  a  third— 500-mlle-long— water  supply  line 
for  this  area.  This  is  the  California  State 
Water  Project.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
is  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  State  of 
California  in  one  of  the  key  reservoir  and 
canal  sections  of  this  great  water  system,  the 
jointly  constructed  San  Luis  Dam  and  Canal 
on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaqum  Valley. 
The  Feather  River  water  will  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  Southern  California  until 
about  1990.  But  the  far-sighted  officials  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  and  the 
State  of  California  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation are  already  actively  seeking  to  as- 
sure the  additional  water  for  continued 
growth  and  development  for  the  21st  Cen- 
tury. «. 

The  vehicle  for  this  new  future  water  sup- 
ply for  southern  California  along  with  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada.  Is  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  resource  developments  ever  pro- 
posed. This  Is  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Plan,  a  seven-State  proposal  that  has  evolved 
during  the  past  three  years  out  of  the  long- 
planned  Central  Arizona  Project. 

Much  credit  for  broadening  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  legislation  Into  a  regional 
water  plan  goes  to  Chairman  Wayne  Aspinall 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs 
Committee  and  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall.  In  1962,  Chairman  Aspinall 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  seeking  his  views  on 
a  coordinated  comprehensive  pattern  for  de- 
velopment of  the  water  and  power  needs  of 
the  entire  Pacific  Southwest  Secretary 
Udall  reponded  in  January  1963  with  an 
announcement  of  the  start  of  a  new  study 
for  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Plan. 
aimed  at  solving  the  growing  water  and  power 
problems  of  the  Pacific  Southwest. 

This  proposed  plan,  wrote  Secretary  Udall, 
"erases  the  outmoded  concept  limited  by 
State  lines,  and  concentrates  on  meeting  the 
total  water  needs  of  the  region.  In  the 
parched  Pacific  Southwest,  we  can  prosper 
together  or  slowly  shrivel  separately." 

As  a  resvilt,  a  massive  assault  had  been 
launched  against  threatening  water  short- 
ages for  the  driest  and  fastest-growing 
region  In  the  United  States.  And.  paren- 
thetically, a  simultaneous  attack  has  been 
mounted  against  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
as  the  "great  destroyer." 

By  August  of  1962,  a  planning  report  had 
been  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion on  the  proposed  Pacific  Southwest  Water 
Plan.  It  was  submitted  to  the  States  and 
Interested  Federal  agencies  for'review.  and 
legislation  subsequently  was  Introduced  in 
the  Congress.  Sponsors  of  this  regional 
legislation  were  members  of  the  Arizona  and 
California  Congressional  delegatloiis — for  the 
first  time  in  history  united  behind  a  water 
resource  development  proposal  affecting  the 
Colorado  River  and  all  the  States  that  look 
to  It  for  their  water  lifeline. 
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Subsequently  the  propcwal  became  known 
as  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
and  It  won  quallMed  approval  by  the  Ad- 
ministration prior  to  House  hearings  In  tie 
lall  of  1965. 

But  there  was  still  room  for  further  le- 
grlonal  expansion  In  a  heartening  display  of 
water  statesmanship  At  the  1965  Hovse 
hearings,  members  of  the  Congress  frcm 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Bnsln  States  h\A 
expressed  concern  about  the  effect  of  this 
downriver  project  upon  future  developmer  ts 
contemplated  upstream,  and  they  had  polrt- 
ed  to  the  need  for  additional  water  In  the 
upper  basin  by  1990.  Accordingly,  agree- 
ments were  hammered  out  In  a  series  of 
meetings  last  winter  involving  Congresslor  al 
representatives  and  water  officials  of  tae 
seven  States.  Otit  of  these  eventful  me<-t- 
Ings  emerged  a  baslnwlde  project,  supported, 
also  for  the  first  time  In  history,  by  all  sev:ii 
States  of   the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

This  expanded  legislation  now  proposes 
Immediate  authorization  and  constructlan 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Project.  Other  wat  er 
supply  projects  In  the  Basin  would  be  a'.thor- 
Izpd  also.  In  addition,  It  would  establish 
a  regional  development  fund  to  finance  fu- 
ture projects  to  augment  the  Inadequiite 
water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River.  These 
futtire  projects- -desalination,  weather  mod- 
incatlon,  and  or  Importation  from  water  sur- 
plus areas — would  be  determined  In  a  feasi- 
bility study  to  be  completed  within  th  -ee 
years,  according  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  general  objective  of  the  feaslbll.ty 
studies  would  be  to  augment  the  Colorado 
River  water  supply  by  some  2'^  to  6'i  mil- 
lion acre-feet — the  latter  amount  being 
equivalent  of  another  river  nearly  half  tne 
size  of  the  present  Colorado,  which  toda;'  Is 
totally  committed  to  consumptive  uses  or 
long-term  storage. 

Simultaneously,  there  is  before  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  for  a  national  water  supply 
study  commission.  While  detailed  research 
Is  pressed  In  desalination  and  a  practical 
e.Tort  is  being  made  to  put  known  principles 
of  weather  modification  to  use  in  developing 
an  additional  water  supply,  there  must  be  a 
complete  array  of  facts  and  figures  on  water 
needs,  supplies  and  potential  surpluses  In 
the  various  river  basins.  Only  when  these 
data  are  in  and  comparative  costs  are  avall- 
pble.  can  Congress  be  expected  to  act  on 
far-reaching  proposals  to  augment  the  water 
supplies    In    areas   of   shortage. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  than  the 
agreement  on  the  terms  of  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  legislation  is  the  fact  that  the 
seven  States  of  llie  Colorado  River  Basin  are 
now  working  collectively,  with  the  Federal 
Government,  to  solve  the  most  pressing, 
largest,  and  most,  complex  water  supply  chal- 
lenge of  our  times.  This  unity  of  purpose 
Is  vital  if  the  most  arid  part  of  the  Nation 
is  to  enter  the  Jlsit  Century  without  facing 
a  water  supply  celling,  limiting  further  eco- 
nomic and  population  expansion. 

Associated  with  this  Colorado  River  de- 
velopment during  the  past  six  decades  In 
tlie  seven  basin  Stutes  of  Arizona.  Cailforiila. 
Colorado.  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming,  have  been  oUier  noteworthy  re- 
source activities  under  Federal-State  aus- 
pices. These  include  such  major  undertak- 
ings as  the  development  of  the  Salt  and 
Gila  rivers  In  Arizona,  the  $2  billion  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project  in  California,  me.Jor 
transmountain  diversions  to  the  Rio  Grar.de. 
Arkansas,  North  Platte  rivers  and  to  the 
Great  Basin  in  Utah,  and  headwater  de- 
velopment in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  In 
Wyoming.  Collectively,  the  Federal-State 
water  resource  development  in  this  seven- 
State  area  U  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful water  use  effort  la  the  world.  The 
existing  projects  are  now  a  world-renowned 
demonstration  area  for  arid  zone  resource 
conservation    and    utilization — and    will    be 


for  many  generations  to  come.     Yet  we  are 
accused  of  being  destroyers. 

This  sketchy  resume  of  water  re.-^ource 
development  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  is  Intended  to  remind  you  of  this 
area's  stake  in  this  program.  I  again  sug- 
gest to  you  that  Reclamation  is  Conserva- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  this  background,  those  of  us 
Who  have  given  our  careers  to  water  re- 
source conservation  and  development  have 
been  attacked  in  recent  months  by  massive 
propaganda  and  lobbying  campaigns.  In  the 
name  of  conservation,  which  appear  directed 
at  dlscre<liting  and  undermining  the  Recla- 
m.itlon  program. 

Consider  these  sweeping  chargen  and  glit- 
tering propagandistlc  generalities  u.sed  by 
sincere  bvit  misguided  preservationists 
against  Reclamation  during  consideration 
of      the      Lower      Colorado      Project      Bill: 

Blind  planning:  faulty  arithmetic;  threat- 
ening the  National  Park  System;  wasting 
water;  stretch  facts  beyond  the  breaking 
point;  selling  a  bill  of  goods;  a  boondoggle; 
.shaky  economic  underpinnings;  obsolete  pre- 
cepts; hydroelectric  power  outmoded;  recla- 
mation laws  no  longer  appropriate. 

These  people,  carried  away  by  their  single- 
purpose  zeal,  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
great  grey  area  between  total  preservation 
and  total  development,  neither  of  which  is 
contemplated. 

As  an  example  of  the  scare  tactics  used 
tci  achieve  their  emotional  purpose,  Uie  fol- 
lowing statement  is  made  in  an  article  in  a 
conservation  magazine,  later  digested  In  a 
mass  circulation  magazine: 

'Much  of  the  Grand  Canyon  habitat  of  the 
desert  bighorn  slieep  would  be  destroyed  by 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam." 

Since  my  agency  had  originally  proposed 
this  structure,  I  sought  Information  from  the 
Federal  agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
such  wildlife,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  WUdlife. 

This  18  an  excerpt  from  that  Bureau's  re- 
ply: 

•Bighorns  known  to  be  in  Bridge  Canyon 
Reservoir  area,  but  extent  of  population  little 
known  t)ecause  of  inaccessibility.  If  bighorns 
are  in  fact  in  Marble  Canyon,  population 
would  be  very  limited.  There  are  known 
populations  alx)ve  Bridge  Canyon  Reservoir 
In  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  in  Lake 
Mead  area  (Black  Mountains)  below  dam- 
site.  Bighorns  have  no  particular  affinity  to 
river  bottom  except  possibly  for  watering 
purposes.  They  normally  \range  above  the 
valley  floor.  At  Havasu  Lake_  ( l>ehlnd  Recla- 
mation's Parker  Dam)  bighorn  populations 
adjacent  to  lake  have  Increased  In  the  years 
Since  Impoundment,  and  they  are  commonly 
seen  by  boaters  on  the  lake.  At  this  year's 
Bighorn  Council  meeting,  a  Utah  game  de- 
partment biologist  gave  a  paper  concerning 
apparent  recent  Increase  in  bighorn  popula- 
tions adjacent  to  Lake  Powell  (Glen  Canyon) 
reservoir." 

Hence,  the  facts  appear  to  be  that  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  reBervolrs  have  actually  in- 
creased tlie  population  of  desert  bighorns. 
But  propagandists  liave  deliberately  distorted 
or  misrepresented  the  facts  and  the  vaunted 
editorial  review  of  one  of  the  world's  largest 
circulation  magazines  apparently  accepted 
this  false  statement  on  lis  face. 

A  principal  impression  the  preservation 
propagandists  seek  to  foster  in  generating 
their  emotional  appeal,  is  that  the  reservoirs 
proposed  in  the  original  Southwest  Water 
Plan  would  "flood  out"  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  thereby  ruin  the  National  Park  System. 

The  Marble  Canyon  damslte  is  located 
12 'a  miles  above  and  outside  the  upstream 
boundary  of  the  Park  and  dam  and  reservoir 
would  be  totally  outjBlde  of  either  Park  or 
Monument.  The  proposed  Bridge  Canyon 
Dam.  which  is  in  the  area-sponsored  legisla- 
tion, but  which  the  Administration  has  rec- 
onunended  be  deferred  for  further  study,  is 


downstream  on  the  Colorado  River  from  both 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  Monu- 
ment. It  woultl.  however,  back  water  in  the 
inner  gorge  of  the  Grand  Canyon  throvigh 
the  National  Monument  and  for  13  miles 
alongside   the   'wundary   of   Grand   Canyon 

National  Park. 

The  preserva'Jonlsts  have  failed  to  point 
out  that  in  our  efforts  to  'Hood  out  and 
destroy  the  Grand  Canyon" — and  those  are 
their  quotes,  not  mine — that  the  same  vista 
from  any  viewp'jint  along  the  rim  within  the 
National  Park  v,-ill  be  visible  without  change 
when   either   or   both   reservoirs   are   created. 

There  are  accusations  that  Marble  Canyon 
Dam  will  affect  the  re^men  of  the  river 
through  the  canyon.  But  the  regimen  was 
chajiged  when  Glen  Cayon  Dam  was  bui:t 
and  as  a  result,  there  is  much  clearer  and 
colder  water  flowing  downstream.  There  is 
now  an  excellent  trout  fishery  below  the  dam 
where  none  existed  before.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  power  fluctuations  but  the  mlnl- 
mimi  flow  is  greater  than  the  natural  flow  in 
years  of  low  rinoff  and  the  power  discharges 
can  help  get  the  river  runners  through  the 
rapids. 

In  sum  total,  the  river  running  season  has 
been  extended  from  a  single  unccrUain  month 
in  periods  of  high  runoff,  to  several  months 
as  the  result  of  construction  of  Glen  Canyon 
Dam.  The  situation  will  be  Improved  even 
more  In  future  years  when  Liike  Powell  Is 
higher. 

We  and  the  Congress  have  been  bombarded 
with  accusations  that  the  dams  are  unneces- 
sary to  the  project,  that  hydropower  is  out- 
moded and  will  Btx)n  be  replaced  by  great 
thermal  generating  plants.  We  have  ana- 
lyzed all  of  these  counterproposals  thor- 
oughly and  In  gixxl  faith.  Yet,  we  find  them 
wanting. 

For  exiunple,  the  low-cost  kilowatts  which 
would  come  from  these  new  thermal  plants 
are  predicated  upon  high  load  factor  opera- 
tion which  is  economically  feasible  only  with 
a  supplementary  source  of  peaking  energy 
such  as  hydro  can  supply.  We  also  are 
aware  that  the  utltUty  Industry  still  contem- 
plates Investment  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
In  hydro  facilities,  something  that  would  be 
highly  unlikely  if  hydro  is  going  out  of  style. 

Or  their  arguments  have  been  that  there 
are  alternative  means  of  financing  Reclama- 
tion development.  But  such  Ideas  have 
found  a  singular  lack  of  practical  support  In 
Congress.  Thermal  or  nuclear  power  alter- 
natives to  either  or  both  of  these  dams  are 
not  options  open  to  consideration  under 
present  Congressional  thinking  or  experience. 

Nevertheless,  because  we  operate  within 
a  framework  which  has  been  laid  down  by 
the  Congress  In  carrying  out  our  water  de- 
velopment responsibilities,  we  are  not  con- 
servationists but  destroyers  In  the  Imnge 
these  groups  are  seeking  to  build  up.  I  say 
the  contrary  is  true,  that  Reclamation  devel- 
opment which  gives  full  consideration  of  all 
existing  values  and  all  benefits  which  will  be 
created,  is  the  real  conservation  as  Teddy 
Roosevelt  and  the  other  broad  conservation- 
ists who  have  followed  him  have  repeatedly 
endorsed. 

Our  critics  have  even  sought  to  usurp  the 
Image  of  this  great  conservationist  when 
they  quote  President  TTieodore  Roosevelt,  as 
he  stood  on  the  south  rlm  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  1903: 

"Leave  it  as  it  is.  You  cannot  Improve 
on  it.  The  ages  have  been  at  work  on  it  and 
man  can  only  mar  it." 

Congress  took  him  at  his  word  and  Incor- 
porated all  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see  from  hU  viewpoint  and 
much  farther  In  each  direction,  in  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  And  you  today,  and 
your  children,  and  your  children's  children, 
will  be  able  to  see  tlie  magnificent  vistas 
Theodore  Roosevelt  viewed,  unchanged,  even 
when  Reclamation's  task  is  completed. 


Who  is  to  say  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
thinking  when  he  sto<.d  on  the  rlm  of  the 
Grand  Canyon.  What  was  he  thinking  of 
when  he  wrote: 

•It  is  btcoming  clefu-  that  our  streams 
.hould  be  considered  and  conserved  as  great 

natural  resources  ...  The  time  has  come 
for  merging  local  projects  and  uses  of  the 
iiland  waters  In  a  comprehensive  plan  de- 
Riirned  for  the  bcnefU  of  the  entire  coun- 
,'v  It  is  not  possible  to  properly  frame 

M  I'lrce  a  plan  .  .  .  without  taking  account 
7l  the  orderly  development  of  other  natural 
resources." 

This  has  been  a  guiding  policy  of  the  Bu- 
re.u  of  Reclamation  through  the  years  cind 
m'ore  so  now  than  ever  before.  Tlie  com- 
r>etllive  demands  of  a  growing  population,  a 
growing  economy  and  vastly  greater  leisure 
time  and  travel  convenience,  make  the  care- 
ful planning  and  use  of  our  natural  resources 
of  greatest  importance. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  33  years  experience  m 
the  Federal  career  service,  all  of  it  in  natural 
resources  administration  and  am  familiar 
vpith  the  President's  record  in  conservation 
since  his  days  :us  a  young  Congressman,  back 
in  the  1930's  when  my  own  career  was  lUst 
eetting  underway. 

He  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  are  down  in  my  bo-.k  as  solid  conserva- 
tionists I  am  convinced  that  both  have  at 
heart  the  definition  GifTord  Pinrhot  and  his 
aides  used  so  much,  that  conservation  is 
•the  use  of  the  natural  resources  for  the 
ere.atest  good  for  the  greatest  number." 

President  Johnson  is  beset  with  interna- 
tional problems,  but  nevertheless,  he  keeps  a 
firm  hand  on  the  resources  picture,  with 
Secretarv  Udall  as  his  able  and  forceful 
lieu'enant.  Indicative  Is  the  recent  trans- 
fer of  the  pollution  control  administration  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  reflecU 
the  Presidents  sane  Jud£;ment  and  confi- 
dence in  Secretary  Udall  that  we  all  share 
who  work  with  him. 

Such  belittling  and  ill-advised  references 
as  have  recently  been  made  about  him  are  in 
poorest  taste  and  Judgment  when  balanced 
against  his  overwhelming  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  public  interest.  They  re- 
flect the  panic  of  those  critics  who  refuse 
to  recognize  that  Reclamation  is  Conserva- 
tion. 

TRIBUTE  TO  WORTH  BINGHAM 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  SenatxDrs  read  recently,  the  oldest 
son  of  the  great  publisher  of  a  Louisville 
new.spaper.  Harry  Binphani.  died  in  a 
most  unfortunate  accident  in  Nantucket 
the  other  day.  An  excellent  stoi-y  has 
been  written  by  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  the 
managing  editor  of  the  newispaper;  and 
because  Han-y  was  a  friend  of  many  Sen- 
ators and  was  a  great  political  reporter, 
I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ua.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

W<iRTii    BiNCHAivi,      1932-66:      A     Promising 
Career   Cut   Short 
(By  Norman   E.   Isaacs) 
It  was  the  summer  of  '52,  I  think.     He  was 
on  the  news  staff  as  a  trainee.     That  morn- 
ing hed  come  to  work  in  tennis  shoes,  dun- 
garees and  an  old   shirt.     One   look  and   he 
Wis  on  "the  carpet." 

"Worth,"  he  was  told,  •nobody  works  for 
these  newspapers  looking  like  that.  You  go 
hi. me  and  get  some  decent  clothes  on. 
Kuher  be  back  in  an  hour --or  don't  bother 
to  report." 

Worth  Bingham  made  It  back  In  40  min- 
utes. 


Fourteen  vears  later  he  was  a  hard-work- 
ing well-dressed  assistant  to  the  publisher. 
Thi'irsday  night  he  stayed  down  at  the  office 
to  have  dinner  with  the  copy  desk  slatl. 
There  was  good-humored  Jesting,  some  of  it 
about  himself,  and  serious  newspaper  Ulk, 
He  enjoyed  both.  Friday  morning  he  flew 
off  for  vacation  In  Nantucket. 


WELL    BACKGROUNDED 

Then  on  Monday  afternoon  he  phoned 
from  Nantucket  to  report  on  a  negotiation 
dealing  with  some  future  planning.  He 
added  happily.  The  weather  here  Is 
gorgeous."  _       . 

Less  than  24  hours  later.  Worth  Bingham 
was  dead,  victim  of  a  freak  accident.  Just  as 
was  his  younger  brother,  Jonathan,  only  two 
years  before. 

The  potential  for  Worth  was  a  career  as 
one  of  America's  great  editor-publishers. 
Hed  prepared  well.  After  Harvard  and  the 
Navy  he'd  broken  in  on  the  Minneapolis 
papers,  writing  obits,  covering  police,  doing 
rewrite.  He  got  his  first  big  break  when  he 
was  sent  to  Wisconsin  on  a  lurid  murder 
story  The  old  pros  of  the  Chicago  and  De- 
troit papers  were  busy  making  sure  the  police 
officials  were  "lied  up"  for  their  purposes. 
Worth  went  off  on  his  own  and  got  the  big 
story. 

Later,  in  San  Francisco,  he  worked  on  two 
papers  there,  editing  copy  and  writing  head- 
lines It  was  out  there  that  he  met  a  pretty 
art  student  and  it  was  there  that  they  were 
married. 

SERVED     IN     WASHINGTON  ^ 

His  years  of  Minneapolis  and  West  Coast 
experience  complete,  he  returned  to  the 
Louisville  newsoapers,  first  to  work  on  the 
desks  and  in  political  reporting,  and  then  to 
the  Washington  Bureau  where  he  worked 
long  and  hard  mastering  the  intricacies  of 
coverage  in   the  nation's  capital. 

His  series,  "Our  Costly  Congress,"  which 
was  reprinted  all  across  the  country  and  In 
Reader's  Digest,  took  endless  hours  of  re- 
search. And  he  wrote,  and  rewrote,  and  re- 
wrote himself. 

Returning  once  again  to  Louisville,  he 
went  out  on  the  circulation  trucks  and 
knocked  on  doors,  trying  to  sell  subscrip- 
tions. Later  he  sold  ads.  Once  a  merchant 
didn't  quite  get  his  name  and  proceeded  to 
denounce  "the  Binghams"  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.  Worth  listened  to  it  all 
with  a  wry  grin  on  his  face. 

The  training  complete,  he  Joined  the  ex- 
ecutive staff.  As  a  member  of  the  editorial 
conference,  he  showed  he  had  ideas,  he  ex- 
pressed them,  and  he  fought  for  them.  And 
if  it  took  a  12-  or  14-hovir  day  that  was  all 
right  with  him.  In  short  he  had  a  passion 
for  newspaperlng— and  there  Just  wasnt 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  going  to 
wind  up  as  one  of  the  top  figures  in  Journal- 
ism. 

He  was  a  big,  ruggedly  handsome  man, 
who  had  a  little  of  many  things  mixed  up 
in  him— aggressiveness  and  shyness,  pride 
and  humility,  reticence  and  forthrlghtness 
He  had  great  poise,  and  the  indefinable  gift 
of  charm. 

There  were  three  things  that  stood  out 
about  Worth.  One  was  his  dedication  to 
newspaperlng.  The  second  was  his  fascina- 
tion with  politics.  The  third  was  his  ad- 
diction to  keeping  fit  In  all  of  these  things. 
he  played  to  win.  At  bridge,  he  could  be  the 
picture  of  elation  and  dejection  within  the 
space  of  minutes.  He  would  groan  loudly 
over  his  own  mlsplays — and  complain  bit- 
terly about  losing  a  dollar. 

DISDAINED   APPEARANCES 

It  wasn't  the  dollar  because  he  came  very 
close  to  being  unconscious  about  mpney  gen- 
erally.    He  Just  hated  to  lose.  * 

Appearances  meant  nothing  to  him.  He 
drove  what  others  around  the  office  looked 
on   as  an   old  wreck.     It  was  a   big  station 


wagon  that  had  a  distinct  air  of  semi-de- 
crepitude. For  a  long  time,  the  back  por- 
tion contained  a  crib. 

Tlie  fitness  kick  was  quite  something. 
Often  he^d  spend  a  lunch  hour  playing 
squash.  He  played  tennis,  golf,  loved  to  ski. 
surfboarded.  It  was  a  surfboard  that  snapped 
forward  yesterday,  killing  him  instantly. 

Of  all  his  newspaper  work  away  from 
Louisville,  he  loved  Washington  most.  Part 
of  this  was  because  of  the  political  atmos- 
phere Part,  too,  was  that  he  worked  there 
during  the  Kennedy  era  and  Worth  and  Joan 
fitted  perfectly  into  the  setting.  And  he 
made  deep  and  close  friends  all  through  the 
place.  _,        ^     . 

As  the  friend  on  the  phone  said  yesterday 
from  The  Washington  Post,  his  office  prob- 
ably was  Just  like  our  own:   "Numb.'^ 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  yield 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
young  man  to  whom  the  Senator  re- 
ferred was  a  classmate  of  mine  in  col- 
lege and  I  knew  him  very  well.  I  share 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  the 
very  high  regard  for  the  young  man  and 
the  ti-agedv  of  his  loss,  as  well  as  the  sor- 
row of  his  family.  As  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  knows,  the  family  has  distin- 
guished itself  in  the  journalistic  field  for 
many  vears.  and  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned" with  problems  of  the  State  and 
of  the  Nation. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky in  expressing  condolences  to  the 
family. 


THE  SALE  OF  ARMAMENTS  ABROAD 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Saturday  Review,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy!,  has  written  an 
article  on  the  sales  of  armaments 
abroad  which  desenes  our  serious  atten- 
tion. 

In  de.scribing  the  scope  and  value  of 
these  annaments  exports,  he  points  out 
several  factors  of  this  growing  business 
which  tends  to  increase  international 
tension.  First  is  the  growing  competi- 
tion among  the  world  powers  to  supply 
military  weapons  to  underdeveloped 
coutitries  which  have  neither  the  need 
nor  the  capacity  to  use  them.  Second 
is  the  tendency  of  recipient  countries  to 
compete  with  their  neighbors  even  to 
the  point  of  open  conflict.  Third  is  the 
impact  of  a  prestigious  military  estab- 
lishment on  internal  political  develop- 
ment..s  of  the.se  poor  nations. 

There  is  reason  for  a  growing  concern 
about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. Recent  events  in  Kashmir  and 
southeast  Asia  show  clearly  that  tlie 
threat  of  conventional  war  is  no  less  seri- 
ous. Just  2  days  ago  Israel  pilots  flying 
French  planes  had  an  aerial  duel  with 
Syrian  pilots  flying  Russian  planes. 
These  incidenUs  do  not  contribute  to  in- 
ternational p«ace.  as  we  do  not  yet  have 
the  ability  to  control  the  use  of  these 
weapons. 

■We  know  that  what  begins  as  a  small 
military  aid  program  can  result  in  the 
involvement  of  a  large  scale  military 
commitment  of  a  woiid  power.  There- 
fore. I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  a 
means  must  be  found  to  strictly  limit  the 
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distribution   of    these   arms   throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  vmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "The  United  States: 
Supplier  of  Weapons  to  the  World"  be 
Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  ihe  Saturday  Review.  July  9.  1966 1 

Th«  UNirrD  States:  Supplier  or  Weapons  to 

THE  World 

I  Note. — How  our  foreign  policy  Is  being 
undermined  by  «35  billion  worth  of  arma- 
ments exports — while  industry  and  the  Pen- 
tagon lobby  for  even  larger  shipments  ) 
(By  EuoENK  J.  McCarthy,  US.  Senator  !rom 
Minnesota) 

"In  the  Thirties,  companies  that  sold  weap- 
ons to  foreign  nations  were  called  "Merchants 
of  Death.'  Politicians  reviled  them.  They 
were  the  subject  of  a  sensational  Senate  In- 
vestigation headed  by  former  Republican 
Senator  Oerald   P    Nye  of  North  Dakota. 

"Times  have  changed.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Is  now  encouraging  defense  manufac- 
turers to  sell  arms  overseas." 

— Forbes  magazine 

Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  United 
States  has  given  or  sold  to  other  countries 
some  $35  billion  worth  of  military  assist- 
ance as  part  of  our  foreign  aid.  The  major 
share  of  Defense  Department  arms  supplied 
under  our  military  assistance  program  has 
gone  to  industrialized  countries  In  Europe 
and  the  Par  East. 

We  have  provided  arms,  equipment,  and 
training  to  countries  who  are  allied  or  as8<x;l- 
ated  with  us  through  treaties — NATO, 
SEATO.  CENTO,  ANZUS— which  are  the  leg- 
acy of  the  early  yeiu-s  of  the  containment  pol- 
icy and  of  the  John  Poster  Dulles  era.  In 
addition,  we  have  provided  military  aid  to 
a  wide  range  of  countries  m  such  categories 
as:  "forward  defense"  areiis.  Including  the 
Republic  of  China  (Taiwan),  Iran.  Philip- 
pines. South  Korea.  Greece,  and  Turltey  (the 
last  two  cotintrles  are  al.so  allied  to  us 
through  NATO):  countries  that  have  given 
us  military  biuse  rights  such  as  Ethiopia, 
Libya,  Spain  and  our  NATO  ally  Portugal: 
"Alliance  for  Progress  Security"  countrlts — 
virtually  every  country  In  Latin  Amer  ca; 
and  some  twenty-three  countries  In  Asia. 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  that  are  re- 
garded as  having  "free  world  orientation." 

Our  Interest  and  concern  over  the  threat 
of  nuclear  proliferation  should  not  distract 
us  from  giving  careful  attention  to  what 
may  be  an  even  more  serious  threat  to 
peace — the  proliferation  and  distribution  of 
non-nuclear  weapons.  Supplying  non-nu- 
clear arms  ha.^  become  a  major  activity — 
not  only  for  the  modern  merchants  of  death 
or  for  Illegal  gunrunners,  but  for  the  govern- 
ments of   the   major   Industrial   countries. 

France,  long  a  major  supplier  of  arms  to 
the  Middle  Eiist,  Is  reported  to  be  exporting 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  Its  total  aerospace  pro- 
duction. Th^  Soviet  Union  is  also  a  major 
supplier  of  arms.  Great  Britain  Is  actively 
eng.iged  In  the  arms  competition.  But  today 
the  United  States  Is  the  world's  leading 
producer  and  siipplter  of  arms. 

In  recent  years,  sale.s  of  arms  have  been 
taking  the  place  of  crants  and  gifts  In  U.S. 
military  assistance  programs.  In  1950.  the 
fourteen  countries  that  obtained  UjS.  arms 
and  military  training  all  received  these  on 
a  grant  basis.  In  1966.  of  the  seventy  coun- 
tries that  received  any  combination  of  grant 
aid.  direct  sales  or  credit  assistance  for  arms, 
sixty-two  were  receiving  grant  aid.  thlrty- 
fotir  were  buying  arms  directly,  and  eighteen 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  credit  assistance. 

The  principal  purpose  of  most  military 
aid.  whether  U  be  In  the  form  of  grant*  or 
sales,   is,  of  course,  to  strengihen  recipient 


countries  against  Communist  aggression  and 
subversion. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara, 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  April  20.  1966.  stated: 

"The  governing  principle  of  our  military 
assistance  program  has  been  and  is  that  the 
vlUl  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
defen.se  of  the  Free  World  are  dependent 
upon  the  strength  of  the  entire  Free  World 
and  not  merely  upon  the  strength  of  the 
United  States." 

Over  the  past  decade,  however.  Intergov- 
ernmental trade  In  arms  with  the  develop- 
ing countries  has  involved  more  complex 
motivations  and  considerations.  Several 
pressures  have  combined  to  increase  the  arms 
supply 

f^rst,  newly  Independent  countries  are 
frequently  an.xlous  to  acquire  arms  for  pres- 
tige purposes.  Lions  on  golden  chains  no 
loiiger  satisfy.  To  many  nations,  these 
arms  are  statuj  symbols — the  tangible  mani- 
festation of  their  nationhood  and  newly  ac- 
quired  sovereignty. 

Second,  supplying  arms  opens  the  way  to 
influence  on  the  milltiry  and  also  on  the 
political  policies  of  the  recipient  countries. 
Experience  has  demons '-rated  that  when  an 
arm.s  deal  Is  concluded  the  military  hard- 
ware is  only  the  first  step.  Almost  invari- 
ably, a  training  mission  Is  needed  and  the 
recipient  country  becomes  dependent  on  the 
supplier  for  spare  parts  and  other  ordnance. 

Since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  there  has 
been  an  Increasing  Inclination  on  the  part 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the  USSR, 
to  compete  In  supplying  military  assistance 
in  areas  adjacent  to  the  sphere  of  Influence 
of  the  other  power.  Thus,  we  tend  to  con- 
centrate our  military  assistance  to  develop- 
ing areas  In  those  countries,  such  as  Iran 
and  Pakistan,  which  are  on  the  "forward- 
defense  arc"  that  borders  the  Communist 
heartland.  Almost  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 
gram proposed  for  1967  Is  for  countries  ad- 
jacent to  the  borders  of  the  U  S.S.R.  and 
Communist  China 

The  Importance  of  Influence  on  the  mili- 
tary can  be  seen  In  Africa.  Of  the  five  na- 
tions of  sub-Saharan  Africa  where  military 
governments  have  come  to  power  In  recent 
months,  only  one.  app:irently.  the  Central 
African  Republic,  has  not  been  the  recipient 
of  U.S.  military  assistance.  The  other  four — 
Congo  (Leopoldville) .  Dahomey.  Nigeria,  and 
Upper  Volta — have  all  received  at  least  mini- 
mal amounts  of  military  aid.  Indonesia, 
where  military  elements  appear  to  have  taken 
de  facto  control  of  the  government  in  the 
wake  of  the  recent  turmoil,  received.  In  ad- 
dition to  Soviet  military  assistance,  neiirly 
$64,000,000  in  military-grant  aid  from  the 
United  States  between  1959  and  1965.  The 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  tries  to 
Increase  Its  influence  by  assistance  to,  for 
ex:imple.  Cuba,  close  to  our  shores. 

The  third  reason  for  Increasing  arms  sales, 
and  a  relatively  new  one  for  th-  United 
States.  Is  financial  and  budgetary.  Our  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  Is,  In  large  measure, 
the  result  of  military  expenditures  overscii* — 
money  that  leaves  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port our  military  forces  abroiid.  In  Europe, 
and.  particularly  now.  in  Vietnam.  The 
Vietnam  war  effort  Is  costing  the  United 
Stales  some  $16  billion  tills  year.  By  en- 
couraging other  countries  to  buy  arms  from 
us.  we  can  offset  to  some  extent  the  outflow 
resulting  from  these  programs.  Now,  for  In- 
stance, the  Pentagon  reportedly  Is  "encoirag- 
ing"  additional  purchases  of  US.  arms  by 
Germany  by  threatening  transfer  of  U.S. 
trcxjps  from  Europe  to  Vietnam. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  proudly 
describes  the  efforts  of  his  department  In  the 
arms  sales  field.  In  May  1965  he  presented 
the  Meritorious  ClvUian  Service  Medal  to 
Stanry  J.  Kuss.  Jr..  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Logistics 
Negotiations,  the  Pentagon's  top  arms  sales- 


man. The  record  of  Mr.  Kum  and  his  sales- 
men— "negotiators."  the  Pentagon  calls 
them — Is  impressive.  Military  export  sale;, 
since  mld-1961  total  more  than  tO  bUUo:!. 
from  which  U.S.  Industry  will  realize  a  pront 
of  nearly  $1  billion.  For  this  achievement 
the  Pentagon  credits  "the  Intensive  salt-; 
efl:ort  undertaken  ...  In  cooperation  with 
U.S.  Industry." 

Forbes  magazine  recently  stated: 
'Arms  and  military  equipment  are  one  of 
the  US.  major  export  items.    Without  them, 
lew  defense  companies  would  be  earning  the 
kind  of  money  they  do." 

Secretary  McNamara  cites  the  "obvious 
balance  of  payments  benefits  "  of  the  arms 
sales  program,  noting  that  the  U.S.  defen.<;e 
expenditures  and  receipts  entering  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  In  fiscal  1961  left  a  ne' 
adverse  balance  of  nearly  «2.8  billion.  Bv 
1965,  the  net  deficit  had  been  reduced  to 
Just  over  $1.4  billion.  In  spile  of  rising  d'^- 
fense  expenditures  In  Southeast  Asia.  Arms 
sales  by  the  Pentiigon  increased  from  ab.mt 
$300  million  In  1961  to  more  than  $1.3  bil- 
lion In  1965;  1967  receipts  are  expected  to 
exceed  $1.5  billion. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  stated 
that  his  department  Is  In  "very  close  touch 
with  the  Defense  Department  on  the  sale  or 
arms."  The  State  Department's  Office  i  1 
Munitions  Control  coordinates  arms  sales  bv 
Issuing  or  denying  applications  for  the  ex- 
port or  import  of  all  articles  on  the  United 
States  Munitions  List.  Export  llcen.tcs  f.ir 
Munitions  List  Items  are  denied  for  nrc;is 
under  Communist  control.  But  the  Slit*" 
Department  approves  the  shipment  of  arms 
to  other  states  to  meet  what  are  consich-red 
to  be  legitimate  defense  needs  and  the  re- 
quirements of  Internal  security. 

Secretary  McNamara  appears  to  believe 
that  there  Is  no  reasonable  alternative  to  In- 
tensified sales  of  U  S.  weapons  and,  with  the 
traditional  rationalization  of  arms  .salesmeti 
through  history,  states  that  If  nations  cm- 
not  buy  them  from  us  they  will  buy  them 
elsewhere — from  Britain,  France  or  the  So- 
viet Union,  at  higher  prices. 

But  what  Is  the  effect  of  this  policy? 
The  outbreak  of  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan  Is  a  prime  example  which  wis  o! 
great  concern  to  this  country.  Pakistan, 
which  has  recently  been  receiving  mllitnrv 
assistance  from  Communist  China.  Is  for- 
mally allied  to  us  through  the  SnutJicist 
A.-sl a  Treaty  Organization  and  Is  reported  to 
have  received  from  $1.5  to  $2  billion  In  mili- 
tary a.'slstance  In  the  last  decade  India, 
the  largest  democratic  nation  In  the  world, 
refused  United  States  military  aid  until  Its 
borders  were  attacked,  but  it  had  been  re- 
ceiving arms  from  England.  When  it  be- 
came clear  that  United  States-supplied 
weapons  were  being  used  In  the  Indo-Pakl- 
stani  war,  many  Americans  must  htive  won- 
dered how  our  government  could  have  al- 
lowed Itself  to  become  caught  In  such  a 
contradiction.  Nor  was  It  any  comfort  when 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  India,  stated  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  April  25,  1966: 

"The  arms  we  supplied  .  .  .  caused  the 
war  between  India  and  Pakistan  ...  If  we 
had  not  supplied  arms.  Pakl.stan  would  not 
have  sought  a  military  solution  [to  the 
Kashmir  dispute)." 

Also  of  growing  concern  In  the  past  sev- 
eral months  has  been  the  spirallng  arms 
build-up  in  the  Middle  East,  where  ten.'^ions 
among  the  Arab  states  and  bef:ieen  the 
Arab  states  and  Israel  have  long  threatened 
to  explode. 

Between  1950  and  1965,  we  supplied  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  grant  military  assist- 
ance to  the  area:  to  Iraq  $46,600,000,  to  Jor- 
dan $33  000.000.  to  Saudi  Arabia  $31,000,000. 
Now,  however.  Saudi  Arabia  le  buying  $400,- 
000.000  worth  of  BriUsh  supersonic  Jet 
fighters  and  U.S.  Hawk  missiles.  Jordan  has 
received    U.S .  tanks,    and    on    April    2    the 


State  Department  announced  that  the  United 
states  had  agreed  to  sell  Jordan  "a  limited 
number"  of  supersonic  fighter-bombers,  re- 
portedly Lockheed  F-104s,  It  Is  not  clear 
iiow  Jordan,  which  has  an  annual  per  capita 
Ci  N  P  of  $i'33  and  which  has  been  depend- 
ent on  U.S.  military  grants  and  economic 
,ild.  will  pay  for  these  planes,  which  cost 
some  $2,000,000  apiece  The  availability  of 
U  S  credit  for  arms  purchases  Is  undoubted- 
ly an  Important  factor. 

(the  State  Department  has  been  under 
.special  pressure  In  the  case  of  Jordan  be- 
cause of  our  sale  to  Israel  of  weapons  that 
had  previously  been  promised  by  Germany 
under  an  arms  deal  cancelled  last  year  ) 

Secretary  Rusk  on  January  28,  1966.  stated. 
"We  have  tried  over  the  years  .  .  .  not  to 
(Stimulate  and  promote  the  arms  race  In  the 
Nmr  East  and  not  to  encourage  It  by  our 
direct  participation  "  But  It  Is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  State  Department's  policy  of  re- 
fraining from  becoming  a  major  supplier  of 
arms  with  the  aggressive  arms  sales  program 
conducted  by  the  Pentagon. 

The  United  States  appears  to  be  aban- 
doning Its  traditional  policy  of  non-lnvolve- 
mcnt  in  the  Middle  East  arms  competitions 
m  favor  of  trying  to  maintain  arnas  "bal- 
unre"  in  the  Interest  of  political  and  military 
Etabllliy.  But  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Increasing  supplies  of  sophisticated  weap- 
ons In  the  area  will  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  or  the  reduction  of  tensions. 
Tensions  between  Latin  American  states 
are  not  high  at  present,  but  our  military 
assistance  through  cranl  aid  or  sales  to  some 
countries  appears  to  be  Increasing,  with 
Arpenllna  agreeing  several  months  ago  to 
buy  fifty  Jet  attack  planes  from  the  Dougl.os 
Aircraft  Company.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Chileans  are  attemptinc;  to  buy  planes  from 
lis  for  defense  agaln.-^t  Argentina 

One  may  well  question  the  desirability  of 
strengthening  military  elements  in  countries 
that  are,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  trying 
to  move  away  from  a  tradition  of  dominant 
influence  of  the  military  on  political  affairs, 
snd  endeavoring  to  develop  democratic 
societies  dedicated  to  freedom  and  social 
progress. 

Among  President  John.eon's  recent  pro- 
posrils  to  the  Disarmament  Conference  meet- 
ing In  Geneva  Is  a  suggestion  that  "coun- 
tries, on  B  regional  basis,  explore  ways  to 
limit  competition  among  themselves  for 
costly  weapons  often  sought  for  reasons  of 
Illusory  prestige"  On  April  19.  19^6.  the 
US  delegate  to  the  Disarmament  Conference 
elaborated  further  the  principles  by  which 
n.itions  might  undertake,  on  a  regional  basis, 
to  limit  conventional  arms  If  such  regional 
arrangements  could  be  concluded,  potential 
suppliers  should  pledge  to  respect  them  and 
not  deliver  arms  to  the  area. 

But  the  Defense  Department's  guidelines 
for  its  arms  saleFtnen  give  little  encourage- 
ment to  thoee  who  would  favor  restraint. 
Its  pamphlet,  Iv formation  and  Guidance  on 
Military  Aasistancc.  states: 

"The  Department  of  Defense  has  embarked 
on  an  Intensified  military  assistance  sales 
pro:,T:>m. 

■  Achievement  of  .  .  .  objectives  calls  for  a 
very  substantial  Increase  over  past  sales 
levels  Success  In  this  endeavor  will  be 
dependent  In  large  measure  upon  effective 
.'ales  promotion.  The  DOD  has  taken  sev- 
eral steps  to  assist  In  the  Eucces.«ful  conclu- 
sion of  military  sales.  .  .  .  Foreign  customer 
preference  for  U.S.  material  Is  being  gen- 
erated by  developing  an  appreciation  of  Its 
technical  superiority,  price,  availability,  and 
the  offer  of  follow-on  suppwrt  through  U.S. 
logistics  systems. 

'.'In  many  cases,  credit  arrangements  may 
be  made  to  facilitate  military  sales,  on  short 
or  long  term  basis  as  needed." 

It  seems  to  be  a  case  of  the  left  hand  of 
the  government  trying  to  control  what  the 
right  hand  Is  busily  promoting. 
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Former  Ambassador  Galbralth  has  stated: 
"The  policy  of  arming  the  indigent  .  .  . 
has  long  since  acquired  a  momentum  of  Its 
own.  It  owes  Its  existence  partly  to  habit, 
partly  to  vested  bureaucratic  Interest  partly 
to  the  natural  desire  to  avoid  thought  and 
partly  because  to  stop  doing  what  is  wrong 
is  to  confess  past  error  " 

He  suggests  limiting  arms  aid  to  countries 
that  have  an  annual  per  capita  Income  of 
more  than  $200.  except  by  specific  Presiden- 
tial determination. 

At  a  minimum,  one  would  hope  for  some 
rationalization  of  the  United  States  policy 
on  arms  sales.  There  Is  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  disengage  from  arms  competitions,  at 
least  In  the  Middle  East.  Tlie  United  States 
should  pursue  any  such  possibility  and,  at 
the  same  time,  use  Its  influence  to  persuade 
other  major  suppliers  to  agree  to  some  form 
of  conventional  arms  moratorium.  Such  a 
moratorium  would  be  a  further  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  general  disarmament  and 
nuclear  weapons  control  which  most  of  man- 
kind so  earnestly  desires. 

I  From  Forbes  magazine) 

Weapons   sales  abroad,   1962-65 

[Defense  Department  estimates.  In  the 

thousands  of  dollars) 
Company  Sales 

General  Dynamics: 

P-lllA    aircraft 1,072,000 

Tartar  missiles 34.  4O0 

Total   1,106.400 

Lockheed: 

P-3A  aircraft 23,500 

F-104  aircraft 527.  100 

C-130  aircraft 409,300 

Total -- 959,000 

McDonnell  Aircraft:  F-4  aircraft.       703,000 

Lockheed-General  Dynamics: 
(Joint  venttire).  Polaris  missile 
system 427,600 

Both  Iron  Works-Defoe  Shipbuild- 
ing: (Joint  venture),  guided 
missile  destroyer  (DDG) 277,600 

Martin  Marietta:  Pershing  mis- 
sile system 253,100 

Raj-theon  ;   Hawk  missile  system.-       231,800 

FMC:   Armored   persormel   carrier, 

M-113    166,800 

Chrvsler:   Tank,     105    mm.     gun. 

M60A1    - 154.200 

Sperry      Rand :   Sergeant      missile 

system 149,700 

Llng-Temco-Vought:  P-8E  air- 
craft           66,000 

General      Motors:   Howitzer,      155 

mm.,  M-109 56,500 

Boeing:   C-135F   aircraft 53,000 

P.-icmc  Car  &  Foundry:  Gun,  175 
mm.,  M-107 38,600 

Grumman:   S-2E  aircraft 23,300 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
AT      COMMISSIONING      OF      THE 
COAST    AND    GEODETIC    SURVEY 
SHIP  •  OCEANOGRAPHER" 
Mr.    BARTLETT.     Mr.   President,   on 
Tuesday  ol  this  week  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  spoke  at  the  commissioning 
ceremonies  of  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic   S.irvey    ship    Oceanographer,   the 
most  modern  oceanopraphic  survey  ship 
in  the  world,  and  the  first  research  ship 
to  be  cominis&ionea  since  the  enacimeiit 
of  S.  944,  the  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  Act  of  1966. 

It  is  fittinp  that  this  new  ship  will  be 
operated  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, our  Nation's  oldest  scientific  agen- 


cy— established  by  another  visionary 
President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  make 
a  "survey  of  the  coast"  of  the  brand- 
new  Naliou. 

July  13  was  actually  a  double  cere- 
mony, for  it  marked  the  first  birthday 
of  ESSA.  the  En\'ironmenial  Science 
Services  Administration,  created  from 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  the  Centra^  Radio 
Propagation  Laboratory  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  by  Presidential  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1965  in  order 
to,  in  the  President's  words,  "provide  a 
single  national  focus  for  our  efforts  to 
describe,  understand,  and  predict  the 
state  of  the  oceans,  the  state  of  the  lower 
and  uppe-  atmosphere,  and  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  earth." 

Tlie  Presidents  words  were  most  en- 
couraging to  those  of  us  who  long  have 
viewed  the  oceans  and  their  abundant 
resources  as  vital  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation  and  the  world.  They  were  par- 
ticularly meaningful  to  me  as  they  bring 
a  promise  of  fulfillment  to  two  important 
pieces  of  Iceislation  I  cosponsored:  S. 
944,  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act  of  1966,  and  S  2720, 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  pilot 
plants  to  produce  fish  protein  concen- 
trate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
President's  comment.s  printed  in  their 
entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Commis- 

RIONINC  OF  THE  NEW  ReSE.AHCH  SHIP,  THE 
'OCKANOCKAPHER.  "  Navy  Yard,  Pieb  2.  2:  10 
P.M. 

Secretary  and  Mrs.  Connor.  Reverend  Har- 
ris, Captain  Wardwell,  my  beloved  friend 
Senator  MACvrsoN,  Governor  Burns  of 
Hawaii,  distinguished  Members  of  Congress, 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen  we  meet  here 
today  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  age  of  ex- 
ploration. 

To  some,  this  might  mean  our  adventures 
In  outer  space.  But  I  am  speaking  of  ex- 
ploring an  unknown  world  at  our  doorstep. 
It  is  really  out  last  frontier  here  on  earth. 
I  am  speaking  of  mountain  chains  that  are 
yet  to  be  discovered,  of  natural  resources  that 
are  yet  to  be  tapped,  of  a  vast  wilderness 
that  Is  yet  to  be  chartered. 
This  is  the  sea  around  us. 
While  our  knowledge  of  the  sea  Is  quite 
primitive,  we  do  know  something  of  Its  great 
potential  for  the  betterment  of  the  human 
race  and  all  mankind. 

We  know  that  we  can.  for  instance,  greatly 
Improve  our  weather  predictions.  We  can 
save  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  property  each  year.  We  Just  must 
start  learning  more  about  the  sea. 

We  know  that  the  sea  holds  a  great  promise 
of  transforming  arid  regions  of  the  earth  into 
new,    rich    and    productive    farmlands. 

We  know  that  beneath  the  sea  are  count- 
less minerals  and  fuels  which  can  be  found 
and  exploited.  We  know — most  impHjrtant  of 
all — that  the  sea  holds  the  ultimate  answer 
to  food  for  the  exploding  population  In  the 
world.  Nearly  four -fifths  of  all  life,  of  all  life 
on  earth,  actually  e.xlsts  In  salt  water. 

Using  science  and  technology,  we  must 
develop  improved  ways  of  taking  food  from 
the  ocean. 

But  catching  fish  Is  Just  not  enough.  It 
has  been  said  that  throughout  history  we 
have  been  simple  hunters  of  the  sea.  Men 
must  now  learn  how  to  farm  the  sea. 
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Our  scientlsU  are  developing  a  process  for 
turning  whole  flsh  Into  a  tiisteless  but  high- 
ly nutritious  protein  concentrate  which  can 
be  used  as  a  supplement  to  our  dally  diet. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Senate  has 
recently  piissed  a  bill  for  the  construction  of 
several  pilot  plants  to  begin  the  commercial 
development  of  this  flsh  protein  food.  The 
dally  output  of  one  of  these  plants  would 
provide  enough  high  protein  supplement  for 
well  over  half  a  million  people  each  day. 

It  IS  toward  a  goal  of  understanding  all 
aspects  of  the  sea  that  we  have  commi!;sioned 
the  Oceariographer  today. 

Oreanograpfier  is  one  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey's  14  research  ships  which 
will  begin  to  help  us  explore  the  environment 
around  us.  Her  sister  ship,  Discoven-r,  is 
under  construction  and  also  will  be  commis- 
sioned shortly. 

In  the  past  decade,  our  support  of  marine 
science  and  technology  has  grown  from  some 
$21  million  to  more  than  $320  million 

The  Federal  research  fleet  today  totals  115 
vessels. 

Our  progress  has  been  the  handiwork,  of 
course,  of  many  men  These  men  are  in  and 
out  of  Government  But  the  Nation  owes  a 
very  particular  debt  to  those  particular 
members  of  the  Congress,  men  such  as  our 
distinguished  Senator  Magnuson  of  Wash- 
ington, who  is  here  today  and  whose  etTorts 
have  accomplished  so  much  for  oceanography 
over  the  last  decade 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretaries, 
all  the  employees  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  other  Government  officials. 

But  I  also  want  to  say  that  today  we  must 
redouble  our  efforts.  In  the  months  ahead. 
we  shall  establish  our  priorities,  we  shall 
then  set  our  timetables— and  we  shall  fol- 
low them.  Ju.st  as  we  have  followed  an  or- 
derly and  relentless  program  for  the  explora- 
tion of  space.  And  the  distinguished 
Scientific  Adviser  to  the  President,  Dr. 
Hornlg.  Is  going  to  keep  seeing  that  we  do 
this  The  frontier  of  our  deep  challenges 
our  spirit  and  we  want  to  see  that  that 
challenge   from   tlie  deep   is   fully   met. 

My  Science  Advisory  Committee  has  re- 
cently completed  a  report  on  "The  Effective 
Use  of  the  Sea."  Through  Dr  Hornig  I  am 
releasing  that  rep<jrt  today.  I  should  like 
to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
American-s 

I  commend  it.  In  particular,  to  the  100 
out-standing  high  school  students  who  have 
Joined  us  here  today  and  who  have  come  to 
the  Capital  from  the  Suites  of  this  Union. 
I  hope  that  there  are  among  you  some  of 
the  great  oceanographers  of  tomorrow  You 
could  not  chixjse.  In  my  Judgment,  a  more 
Important  or  a  more  challenging  career. 

I  am  referring  this  rep(jrt  from  my  Science 
Advisory  Committee  U)  the  new  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing set  up  by  statute  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Magnuson  This  Council  will  be 
headed  by  our  distinguished  Vice  President: 
distinguished  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
others  will  serve  on  it 

This  Council  will  survey  all  marine  science 
activities  to  provide  for  this  Nation  a  compre- 
hensive program  in  this  field  I  will  ask  them 
to  complete  their  initial  recommendations 
by  the  time  the  new  Congress  convenes  next 
January. 

Truly  great  accomplishments  in  ocean- 
ography will  require  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  maritime  nations  of  the  world.  Today 
I  send  our  voice  out  from  this  platform  call- 
ing for  such  cooperation,  requesting  It,  and 
urging  It. 

To  the  Soviet  Union — a  major  maritime 
power — I  today  extend  our  earnest  wish 
that  you  may  Join  with  us  In  this  great 
endeavor 


In  accordance  with  thece  desires  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  one  of  the  first  long 
voyages  of  Ocranographer  will  be  a  six-month 
global  expedition  in  which  the  scientists 
from  a  number  of  our  great  nations  will  par- 
ticipate It  is  our  intention  to  invite  Great 
Britain,  West  Germany,  France,  the  USSR.. 
India.  -Malaysia,  Australia.  New  Zealand. 
Chile,  and  Peru  U)  participate  In  the  first 
round-the-world  voyage  of  Oceanographi-r. 

We  greatly  welcome  this  type  of  interna- 
tional participation.  Under  no  circiim- 
sUmces.  we  believe,  must  we  ever  allow  the 
prospects  of  rich  harvest  and  mineral  wealth 
create  a  new  form  of  colonial  competition 
among  tlie  maritime  nations  We  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  a  race  to  grab  and  to  hold 
[he  lands  under  the  high  seas.  We  must  en- 
stire  that  the  deep  seas  and  the  ocean  bot- 
tonos  are.  and  rem.iin.  the  legacy  of  all  human 
beings. 

The  sea,  in  the  words  of  Ixjngfellow,  •'di- 
vides and  yet  unites  mankind  " 

So  to  Captain  Wardwell  and  his  distin- 
guished officers  and  men  of  Orcanographer, 
we  say  today:  Yours  is  a  most  worthwhile 
mission.  May  you  bring  back  much  for  the 
benefit  of  all  humaiuty 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  commission- 
ing of  your  marvelous  new  ship.  We  wish 
you  the  best  of  results,  fair  winds,  and  smooth 
sailing. 

And  now  I  look  forward  with  a  great  deal 
of  personal  pleasure  to  the  opportunity  to 
view  the  ship  and  some  of  the  developments 
at  first  h:uid. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


FEEDING   100  SENATORS? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  we  liave  all  enjoyed  and  bene- 
fited from  the  expert  management  of 
Mr.  Robert  Parker,  chef  of  the  Senate 
Re.staurant  in  tiie  Capitol. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Mr,  Parlcer's 
finesse  in  operating  the  restaurant  is 
becoming  well  known  elsewhere  as  well 
as  on  Capitol  Hill.  An  article  in  the 
Star-Ledger  of  Newark.  N.J..  on  July  10. 
1966.  noted  that  a  14-hour  day  is  often 
spent  by  Mr.  Parker  In  doing  his  work. 
It  says  that  he  delights  in  the  'unex- 
pected." 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules  Sub- 
committee on  Senate  Restaurants.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  work  of  Robert 
Parker  made  public.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REtORD 
IS  follows: 
Feeding    100   Senators?      No   Treat   for  the 

C  H  EF 

(By  Vera  Glaser) 

Tlie  care  and  feeding  of  100  U.S.  Senators 
Is  enough  to  give  any  man  a  nervovis  stomach 
and  Robert  Parker,  maltre  d'hotel  at  the  fa- 
mous Senate  restaurant  in  the  Capitol,  has 
one. 

But  the  handsome,  conservatively  dressed 
Negro  Is  tf>o  busy  keeping  track  of  the  food 
foibles  of  the  famous  to  worry  about  his  own. 
Prom  apple  butler  to  zucchini.  Robert  knows 
what  the  lawmakers  love  to  eat  and  loves 
nothing  better  than  to  produce  It. 

■■'ITiey're  all  kings  as  far  as  I'm  concerned," 
he  said  of  his  Senatorial  bosses.  .^ 

Sometimes  Robert  puts  in  14  hours  a  day 
greeting.  seating.  and  master-minding 
menus  He  delights  in  the  unexpected.  A 
Senator  may  turn  up  for  the  breakfast,  lunch 
or  dinner  with  a  princess,  an  astronaut,  an 
amba-ssador,  a  lobbyist,  or  a  plain  old  con- 
stituent. 


"Is  my  credit  still  good.  Robert?'  Arkan- 
sas Senator  John  McClei-lan  often  teases  as 
he  enters. 

Once  seated,  he  calls  for  a  "McClellan 
hamburger"  which  means  a  ball  of  chopped 
steak  cooked  slowly  on  top  of  the  stu. e, 
never  flattened  with  a  spatula,  and  brought 
to  the   table  at   medium   donene.ss. 

When  MLssissippls  courtly  John  Sten.ms 
appears  for  breakfast,  everyone  knows  he 
wants  his  eggs  over  hard  on  a  plate  so  )ii,t 
it  has  to  be  carried  in  another. 

And  when  Florida's  Spessard  Holland  re- 
quests his  "Holland  sandwich  '  the  rlief 
combines  chicken  and  lettuce  on  whole 
wheat  bread,  seasoning  slightly  but  using  i,o 
butter  or  mayonnaise. 

"Bring  me  what  the  big  shot.s  eat!"  quips 
youthful  Gale  McGee  of  Wyoming,  pointing 
to  the  mounds  of  tcwusted  corn  brc;id  a 
restaurant  sr)e<-i.illy  automatically  pl.iced  or, 
the  uibles  of  West  V'irginia's  Robert  Bvrd 
and  Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas. 

Vermont's  Geori;e  Aiken  has  a  stjiiuLird 
lunch — soup,  ice  cream  and  coffee  .ind 
Oregon's  Wayne  Morse  loves  fried  eggs  ar.fl 
link  sausage.  Missouri's  Sti'art  SYMiNcifN 
and  Idaho's  Fra.nk  Church  are  rare-nxisi- 
beef  men.  Robert  personiUly  selects  their 
cuts  in  the  kitchen. 

The  "Lausohe  salad."  favorite  of  Ohio's 
Frank  Lau.sciie.  is  grapefruit  and  or.^nge 
slices  topped  with  a  double  scoop  of  rasp- 
berry sherbet 

Lausche's  fellow  Ohioan.  Robert  Young,  is 
almost  Indifferent  tx3  food,  but  Virginia's 
Willis  Robertson  delights  in  It.  He  ofte.T 
brings  rabbit,  ducks  or  flsh  from  his  huiuir.g 
and  fishing  trips.  The  restaurant  prep^ires 
these  for  him  and  his  guesu.  adding  plenty 
of  hot  spoon  bread  or  biscuits  which  Robfrt- 
soN  douses  in  bacon  grease  and  syrup 

Tucked  away  in  a  sideboard  Robert  keeps 
a  Jug  of  "Mountain  Sourwood  Honey'  from 
Ribbon  Gap.  Georgia  for  Senator  Richard 
RtrssELL.  and  a  container  of  non-CJilorlc  sugar 
for  Gale  McGee  to  sprinkle  over  fresh  straw- 
berries 

As  he  hustles  al>out.  Robert  listens  for  the 
bell  signals  denoting  roll  call  votes  or 
quorum  calls.  If  a  Senator  is  too  absorbed 
in  tfilk  to  hear  tliem,  Robert  touches  his 
shoulder  to  remind  him  he  is  needed  on  the 
flix>r  to  vote 

The  Senator's  dining  room  is  tucked  away 
behind  the  public  eating  area  In  the  Capi- 
tol's north  wing  It  seats  130  and  stays 
open  as  long  ius  the  Senators,  wives,  and 
admini.strative   as.sistants  are  admitted 

Even  more  exclusive  is  the  "Inner  sanctum  " 
across  the  hall.  There,  in  two  chandeliered 
chambers  known  as  the  "Republican  Ri»m  ' 
and  the  "Democratic  Room.  "  each  sealing 
aboiit  a  dolmen,  the  lawmakers  can  e.scape  and 
take  nourisltment  in  the  company  of  only 
fellow  Senators. 

Staffers  with  urgent  messages  simply  have 
to  pass  notee  to  their  bosses  via  Robert 

Inner  sanctum  regulars  are  Tennessee's 
Ross  Bass  and  Illinois'  Everett  Dirksen. 
Majority  Leader  Mike  M.ansheld  usually  ents 
at  his  desk. 

"I  doubt  if  three  Senators  know  my  last 
name.  "  said  the  maltre  d  modestly.  "Most 
of   them  call   me  Robert  or  Chief." 

But  at  least  two  former  Senators — Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey— know  Robert  well. 

Almost  20  years  ago.  Parker,  a  native  of 
Houston.  Texas,  returned  from  service  In 
World  War  II.  took  a  Job  as  p<istman  and  be- 
gan delivering  mail  to  the  Johnson  residence 
Sometimes  he  helped  little  Lynda  Bird  and 
Lucl  Balnes  cross  the  street. 

He  knew  the  family  cook.  Mrs.  Zephyr 
Wright,  with  whom  he  had  gone  to  Bishop 
College  In  Marshall  Texas. 

When  the  Senate  Majority  leader  had  ft 
heart  attack  In  the  mid-fifties,  Robert  made 
a  special  after-hours  trip  to  deliver  a  letter 


to  him  at  Walter  Reed  hospital,  a  thoughtful - 
ness  LBJ  never  forgot. 

Recently  the  President  popped  In  at  a 
luncheon  glTen  by  Maine's  Ma»carit  Chase 
SMITH,  spotted  Bobert,  and  greeted  him 
warmly. 

•Hold  ths  soup  until  I  flnlsh  my  speech, " 

he  said. 

Robert's  friendship  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  was  instrumental  in  getttng  him 
ii'.s  present  Job  dates  back  to  his  days  as 
niaitre  de  »t  Twining  Court  Stables,  a  fa- 
vorite Humphrey  haunt. 

He  cherishes  a  photograph  autogr.-iphed  by 
HfMPHRiT.  "To  Robert  Parker,  a  gentleman 

and  a  friend." 

•  •  • 

With  the  backing  of  restaurant  manager 
Joseph  Diamond.  Robert  has  improved  the 
sernce  and  atmosphere  in  tlie  Senators  din- 
ing room,  rearranging  tables,  keeping  fresh 
a  ,wers  on  each  one. 

Recently  Senator  Russell  Long  com- 
pl.ilned  that  the  food  In  the  restaurant  was 
not  up  to  Louisiana's  gourmet  standards  and 
isked  Robert  to  draw  up  a  list  of  Items 
needed  to  perk  up  the  menu 

During  adjournment  the  room  will  be  re- 
decorated in  off-white.  There  will  be  new 
draperies  and  new  chirm,  crystal  and  silver 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  United  States. 

•  •  • 

There  Is  some  question  whether  the  other 
'^•j  Senators  want  anything  fancier  than  they 
have  now.  Currently  the  most  po7)Ular  it«ms 
are  beef  on  bun  (80  cents  K  bean  soup  (25 
cents)   and  toasted  corn  bread   ilO  cents!  . 

In  four  years  on  the  Job  Robert  has  never 
said  no  to  a  Senator,  but  he  admits  the  pres- 
sure can  get  a  little  rough  at  times. 

"Tou've  got  24  tables.  You've  got  100  Sen- 
ators. When  they  call  for  a  table  and  you 
don't  have  It,  you've  got  to  produce  somehow. 
I  don't  know  how  I  do  It  some  days.  You've 
got  to  be  on  the  ball." 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
COMMITTED   TO   IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVEST- 
MENT COMPA^fY  PROGRAM 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  Ber- 
nard Boutin,  the  able  new  Admini-strator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
testified  before  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee  of   the   Baitking   Committee 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Boutin  testified  on  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  program  which  has  been 
under  severe  attack. 

The  small  business  Investment  com;: 
pany  program  has  "been  criticized  be- 
cau.se  substantial  Government  and  pri- 
vate money  has  been  lost  in  Uie  program. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  allegations 
of  illegal  and  unethical  conduct  by  those 
who  have  borrowed  Federal  money  under 
this  program. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Boutin  came 
into  the  Small  Business  Administration 
only  2  months  ago.  He  has  acted  with 
speed  and  decisiveness  to  get  the  small 
bu.siness  investment  company  program 
back  on  the  track. 

His  statement  spells  out  concisely  just 
what  Mr.  Boutin  has  done  and  what  he 
intends  to  do. 

This  Boutin  statement  also  make.s  it 
clear  that  the  SBA  will  do  it.s  best  to  give 
the  American  small  busines.sman  an  in- 
crcaslnfir  opportunity  to  secure  equity 
and  long-term  capital.  That  is  the  prime 
purpose  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Boutin  recommended  legislation  as 
well  as  described  administrative  im- 
provements he  is  instituting. 


I  ask  unanimous  con.?ent  that  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Boutin  be  pnnt«d  at 
this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  tlie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Bernard  L    Boutin.  Adminis- 

TR.ATOB     OF     THE     SmAI-L     BUSINESS     ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
ON  Small  Busine.ss  op  the  Committee  on 
Banking    and    Currency,    United    States 
Senate,  Pridat,  July  15.  1966 
Mr.  Chairman  and   members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  very  much  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  you  the  current  con- 
dition   of    the    SmaU    Business    Administra- 
tion's   small    btislness    Investment    company 
program.     My  sUtement  will  be  brief  and 
my  associates  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions. 

I  would  first  like  to  discuss  the  legislative 
background  of  this  progran:!.  our  present 
overview  of  the  program  today,  actions  that 
wc  have  taken  In  the  last  60  days  and  will  be 
taking  In  the  days  immediately  aliead  to  Im- 
prove the  program,  and.  finally,  our  longer 
range  views  for  the  future.  It  Is.  of  course, 
our  basic  Intention  to  bring  this  program  to 
the  point  where  the  objectives  of  the  Con- 
gress at  the  tune  the  act  was  passed  are 
fully  realized.  The  obJecUve  of  Ix.e  program 
is  to  "stimulate  and  supplement  the  flow  of 
private  equity  capital  .-ind  long  term  loan 
funds  which  araall  business  concerns  need 
for  the  sound  financing  of  their  business  op- 
erations and  for  their  growth,  expansion  and 
modernization." 

Prom  the  time  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  was  passed  vmtil  the  pres- 
ent. Uiere  have  been  a  number  of  amend- 
ments which  have  been  enacted  to  strength- 
en the  program  in  the  Ught  of  operating  ex- 
perience. 

The  current  status  and  the  present  legis- 
lation mav  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  A  small  business  investment  company 
is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
In  which  It  is  to  operate. 

2.  .^  license  is  issued  to  a  group  of  Individ- 
uals who  meet  certain  standards.  A  list  of 
these  standards  is  attached  to  the  sUtement 
as  itppendix  I. 

3  An  SBIC  may  obtain  funds  from  the 
Government  m  two  •ways: 

A.  From  5  percent.  20  year  debentiu-es.  In 
an  amount  eq-.ial  to  the  privately  Invested 
capital  but  nut  to  exceed  $700,000 

B.  From  5'a  percent.  15  year  loans.  In  an 
amount  not  greater  than  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  privately  Invested  capital  plus 
the  amount  of  government  funds  supplied  in 
(A)   above  but  not  to  exceed  $4  million. 

4.  An  SBIC  may  not  borrow  funds  In  ex- 
cess of  4  times  Its  statutory  capital  with- 
out prior  approval.  This  amount  must  In- 
clude all  government  borrowings  under  sec- 
tion 303. 

5  SBIC's  may  invest  their  fuiids  In  small 
business  concerns  by  straight  loans  and 
equity  type  investments  with  the  following 
major  provisions: 

A.  The  amount  of  funds  Invested  In  real 
estate  must  not  exceed  one-third  of  their 
portfolio. 

B.  A  20  percent  line  limit  of  their  stat- 
utory capital  to  any  one  concern. 

C.  Restrictions  on  affiliated  transactions 
Involving  the  principals  of  the  SBIC. 

D.  All  financing  must  be  for  at  least  five 
years . 

6  SBIC's  are  given  certain  types  of  tax 
benefits  which  are  showni  In  appendix  IL 
attached. 

SBIC's  are  subject  to  certain  regulatory 
requirements: 

1  Certain  detailed  financial  reports  must 
be  fubmitted  twice  a  year  to  SBA.  The  year 
end  report  requires  certification  of  an  Inde- 
pendent accovintant  or  CPA. 


2  SBIC'b  must  obtain  SBA  approval  for 
certain  kinds  of  transac1.;on6  or  changes  in 
co'.trol. 

3  .SBIC's  are  6Ub|ect  to  regular  examina- 
tions by  SBA  Staff  for  which  they  are  charged 
a  lee. 

Our  activities  under  the  SBIC  program  to 
June  30.  1966.  may  be  Bummartzed  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  There  were  686  licensees  remaining  In 
the  program,  of  'w-hlch  approximately  600 
were  Ucensed  during  the  period  from  1961 
to  1963. 

2,  §BIC's  have  made  In  excess  of  20,000  fi- 
nancings during  the  life  of  the  program. 

3  Prom  the  best  Information  available. 
Indications  are  thfit  there  are  approximately 
250  companies  operating  unsatisfactorily  for 
any  number  of  reasons  Including  ^-lolation  of 
our  regulations.  Most  of  these  should  not, 
and   wiil   not,  rt-main  in  the  program 

Involved  in  these  companies  le  about  $125 
million  of  private  funds  and  about  $75  mil- 
lion of  Governmer.t  funds  'While  ■we  do  not 
have  precise  Information,  the  former  Deputy 
Administrator  for  the  Investment  dl%-lslon  has 
estimated  that  the  Government  might  suffer 
looses  from  $18  to  $20  mnilon  on  th«>se  com- 
panies. 

4  Ttie  total  Government  Investment  in 
SBICs  as  of  May  81.  1966  wa»  8270,588.000  as 
compared  to  'approximaiely  5.462.310,000  of 
privately  Invested  capital  as  of  September  30. 
1965. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  record  as  appendix 
Til  a  review  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  as  amended. 
and  information  concerning  the  formation 
and  operation  of  the  program  under  this 
loBlslation, 

In  the  roughly  60  day?  that  I  have  been 
.(Administrator,  I  have  devoted  much  of  my 
time  to  an  evaluation  of  this  program  and 
based  on  the  best  information  BrailRble  I 
have  reached  conclusions  which  hare  bf*n 
translated  into  actions  to  Improve  the  pro- 
pr.-im'E  performance  Mv  primary  Intention, 
which  I  am  sure  members  of  the  committee 
share.  Is  to  reinforce  the  original  intent  of 
the  Congress  wlien  It  enacted  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  and  which  guided  it 
•when  It  made  subsequent  amendments. 
The  Congress  det.ermined  and  we  agree,  that 
small  business  conr-erns  needed  an  additional 
source  of  equity  and  loan  ftnanclne  There 
Is  nothing  in  my  renew  which  ieads  me  to 
conclude  that  the  legislation  Congress  passed 
in  1958  was  in  any  way  unsound  1  am  con- 
vtr.ced  that  the  small  bxislness  community 
currently  needs  and  will  continue  to  need 
Inne  t«rm  loans  and  equity  financing  from 
SBIC's. 

Since  It  is  my  belief  that  the  program  was 
and  Is  based  on  sound  premises.  I  sought  to 
determine  whether  it  was  meeting  the  goals 
that  Congress  had  set  and,  if  not.  what  could 
be  done  about  It.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
SBIC  program  to  date  has  fulfilled  the  high 
hopes  which  Its  sponsors  held  for  It.  I  have, 
ho^wever.  seen  much  evidence  that  many 
SBIC's  are  operating  clearly  'wlthln  the 
framework  of  congressional  Intent.  -'We  have 
evideiice  indicating  that  many  .SBIC'E  are 
making  imaginative,  needed  contributions  to 
sound.  progres,s!ve  small  business  concerns  v^ 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  many  di- 
versified fields 

We  know  of  Investments  In  small  business 
which  are  playing  Important  roles  in  the 
defense  effort  and  I  call  your  attention  to 
attachment  No.  1. 

They  have  made  Investment*  In  very  small 
retail  concerns  and  I  refer  you  to  attach- 
ment No.  2  which  provides  some  lnt«»^jf.lng 
Information.  Investments  have  been  made 
in  small  btislnesses  In  liirge  cities,  in  the 
suburbs.  In  nirr.l  commvmltles.  In  growth 
areas,  and  In  distressed  areas.  Attachments 
No.«:  3.4,6.  and  6  are  examples. 

New  products  are  being  marketed  because 
of  the  timely  financial  assistance  of  SBIC'E. 
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InvesrtmentB  in  firnris  such  as  those  develop- 
ing processes  for  the  desalinlzation  of  sea 
water,  for  example,  are  clearly  serving  na- 
tional goals.  I  refer  you  to  attachments  Noe. 
7  and  8. 

While  I  recognize  the  many  benefits  to  the 
small  business  communily  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  participation  of  SBIC  s.  I 
neverlhelese  strongly  feel  that  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram has  hardly  begun  to  reach  Its  full 
potential.  There  ore  many  possible  explana- 
tions and  rationales  for  the  problems  which 
have  developed.  Tlae  simple  fact  that  mak- 
ing sound,  long  term  Investments  in  growing 
small  businesses  is  an  extremely  difflcull  and 
complex  undertaking  is  but  an  example. 
There  are  limited  numbers  of  people  with 
the  backgrotind  and  experience  that  qualifiee 
them  to  operate  SBIC  s  successfully 

Some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  In  the 
program  can  undoubtedly  be  laid  to  the 
door  of  SEA  Itself.  There  are  those  who  feel 
that  earlier  In  the  pro|<rain  there  was  undue 
emphasis  on  the  rapid  licensing  of  new 
SBICs.  There  are  others  who  feel  that  there 
may  have  heerva  tendency  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  program  to  concentrate  on  encour- 
aging profitability  of  SBICs  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  no  real  useful  purpose  i.s  s<  rved 
by  l<x>king  to  the  past  except  that  the  errors 
of  the  [)ast  assist  us  now  in  developlig  a 
more  .successful  program 

I  commit  myself  and  my  associates  n  the 
months  ahead  to  making  SBA  a  stongly 
administered,  well  managed,  financial  y  re- 
»pi:)nsible  organization  in  conductini;  the 
afTairs  of   the  SBIC   program 

Since  one  of  the  basic  obligations  of  the 
pro-am  Is  to  assist  the  .small  businessman, 
greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  this 
premise.  I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  your 
excellent  statement,  Mr  Chairman,  "that 
there  has  been  too  little  concern  for  .small 
businessmen  who  should  be  the  main  bene- 
ficiary of  this  program  "  The  prime  measure 
for  success  or  failure  of  the  SBIC  program 
must  Indeed  be  the  extent  it  will  help  the 
small  businessman. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  I  also  sup- 
port the  profit  motive  as  an  important  part 
of  this  program.  We  must  design  our  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  so  as  to  attract 
private  capital  and  competent  management. 
TTie  program  must,  by  our  rules  and  regula- 
tions, establish  clear  and  certain  operating 
limitations  These  rules  and  regulations, 
however,  must  not  be  so  arbitrary  and  in- 
flexible as  to  be  either  unreasonable  or  un- 
workable from  the  standpoint  of  the  SBIC 
opera  tx>r 

Therefore,  I  Intend  to  make  it  a  cardinal 
rule  that  we  must  strike  a  balance  between 
the  Interest  of  the  small  business  community 
and  the  SBIC  industry  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  both.  This  will  assure  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  national  policy  and  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  public  funds  which 
have  been  entrusted  to  our  administration. 
I  have  begun  a  program  to  meet  these  ob- 
jectives. 

I  have  ordered  a  review  of  all  current  li- 
censing standards  to  be  completed  within  60 
days  to  make  certain  that  applicants  for  li- 
censes are  highly  qualified,  of  unquestioned 
Integrity  and  are  adequately  financed. 

I  have  instructed  Mr  Greenberg  and  his 
staff  to  develop  loan  guidelines  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  SBICs  and  to  provide  a  system 
of  surveillance  to  see  that  this  Industry 
serves  small  business  as  Intended. 

I  have  Instructed  Mr  Clreenberg  t«  begin 
a  study  to  determine  whether  existing  li- 
censees who  entered  the  program  under 
previous  standards  should  be  required  to  up- 
grade their  operations  to  meet  current  or  fu- 
ture higher  standards  and  If  so,  how  much 
time  they  should  be  allowed  to  comply 

X  have  gi-  en  insuuctions  that  no  new  li- 
censes will  be  Ls-sued  or  transfer  of  control 
allowed  unless  the  investment  division  is 
fully   satisfied    from   meetings   with    the   ap- 


plicants that  they  are  fully  qualified  under 
our    regulations 

I  have  al.so  established  a  fl.rm  policy  that 
each  SBIC  will  be  thoroughly  examined  at 
least  once  each  year.  Each  new  licensee  will 
be  examined  witlr.ii  six  months  after  licens- 
ing or  whenever  it  first  requests  Government 
funds,  whichever  date  is  earlier. 

I  have  taken  action  to  improve  adminis- 
trative ccmtrol  by  transferring  the  examina- 
tion and  investigation  function  of  SBICs 
from  the  investment  division  to  a  newly 
created  office  of  audits  and  Investigations 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant  Ad- 
mini.^trator  for  Administration  This  will 
give  the  Administrator  an  Independent  read- 
ing on  SBIC  operations  its  well  as  a  tool 
for  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  man- 
agement   of    the    program. 

Because  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  we  have  a 
great  lack  of  current  information  and  be- 
cause It  Is  essential  that  we  have  accurate 
information  as  soon  as  possible  on  every  sin- 
gle SBIC  licensed  by  SBA.  I  have  instr\icted 
that  all  SBICs  currently  licensed  be  fully 
examined  within  the  next  120  days  I  doubt 
that  this  can  be  done  with  otir  present  staff 
but  we  will  attempt  to  borrow  qualified  Per- 
sians from  other  agencies  to  help  us  meet  this 
requirement 

In  the  meantime  we  are  irioving  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  eliminate  from  the  program 
those  SBICs  which  show  no  promise  of  satis- 
factory or  productive  performance.  We  fur- 
ther are  moving  ahead  at  an  accelerated 
pace  to  eliminate  any  undesirable  elements 
from  the  program  We  do  not  want  them  In 
the  program  The  indu.stry  does  not  need 
them  In  the  program  and  I  Intend  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

lx)oking  to  the  future  we  also  are  exam- 
ining very  carefully  additional  actions  we 
might  take  administratively  We  have  be- 
gun a  review  ot  our  regulations,  procedures 
and  reporting  requirements.  This  review 
will  be  completed  In  60  days.  Ovir  initial  re- 
view clearly  indicates  to  me  that  they  are 
deficient  In  some  respects  and  unclear  In 
others  We  will  move  rapidly  to  clarify  those 
needing  clarificatuin  and  to  correct  any  defi- 
ciencies which  exist 

We  are  giving  serious  consideration  to  lift- 
ing the  present  administrative  restrictions 
on  full  borrowing  under  section  302  for  de- 
bentures. 

As  I  am  sure  this  committee  recognizes  one 
of  the  Interesting  aspects  of  the  program  is 
that  SBICs  are  not  alike  Some  are  small 
companies  in  small  towns  while  others  are 
large  and  operate  In  major  financial  centers 
Some  borrow  government  funds  while  others 
do  not  Some  are  profitable  and  some  are 
not.  It  Is  impossible  to  generalize  about 
SBICs  in  terms  of  size,  length  of  experience, 
geographical  location  or  portfolio  content. 
Our  rules  and  regulatiotis  must  be  broad 
enough  for  general  application  but  precise 
enough  for  individual  situations 

The  first  protection  of  government  funds 
is  the  private  capital  Invested  In  SBICs  To 
the  extent  that  private  capital  becomes  Im- 
paired, government  risk  increases  I  am. 
therefore,  studying  the  po.ssibillty  of  lower- 
ing the  present  50  percent  definition  of  Im- 
pairment. 

There  are  also  ways  In  which  SBA  and  the 
Congress  can  work  together  to  further 
.■strengthen  the  program  and  we  are  currently 
studying  all   po.sslbilitles. 

While  I  personally  have  no  doubt  of  my 
authority  and  resfionsibility  in  the  SBIC 
program.  I  understand  there  have  been  some 
doubLs  In  the  past  I,  therefore,  am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  language  of  section 
201  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
ia58  should  be  amended  to  assure  that  the 
investment  program  Is  subject  to  the  same 
principles  of  management,  control,  and 
supervision  as  all  other  activities  of  SBA.  I 
believe  that  the  Administrator  of  SBA  should 
clearly   have   full   authority   to  organize   and 


assign  respf^nslbillties  within  the  agenc\  f,,r 
maximum  management  control  and  efflcui;  v 
of  operation.  1  believe,  therefore,  th.ii 
specific  reference  to  a  deputy  administr:itor 
for  Investment  and  to  an  investment  division 
should  be  deleted   from  the  statute. 

We  are  also  considerinu  the  possibility  of 
recommending  to  the  Congress  legislation 
which  would  allow  the  SBA  Administrator 
to  oust  undesirable  operatives  from  the 
SBIC  program 

Experience  has  shown  that  SBICs  affiliated 
with  banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
have  been  generally  better  managed  ana 
have  been  more  successful  (I  might  add. 
this  also  applies  generally  to  publicly-owned 
SBICs  )  To  encoxirage  this  type  we  are  giv- 
ing consideration  to  recommending  to  the 
Congress  that  the  limit  of  permissible  b:ir.k 
investments  in  SBICs  be  Increased  from  ti.e 
present  2  percent 

Present  law  places  two  main  limiis  on 
government  fund  availability  to  SBIC.' 
»700  000  under  section  302  and  $4.000  000 
under  section  303.  These  limitations  place 
larger  SBICs  at  a  disadvantage  We  are  giv- 
ing  serious  thought  to  the  po.ssibillty  of  re- 
questing that  these  limiis  be  either  r.ii>e(l 
or  elinunated  in  order  to  equalize  levpr,i,;e 
betwpen  small  and  large  SBIC's  and  to  allow 
both  large  and  small  to  receive  government 
funds  at  a  ratio  of  2  to  1.  Presently,  of  course, 
only  the  smaller  companies  have  this  advan- 
tage. 

We,  further,  are  giving  our  attention  to 
the  need  for  better  tools  to  enable  SBA  to  act 
promptly  and  with  authority  whenever  «e 
find  our  regulations  being  violated.  We  m.iy 
recommend  to  the  Congress  that  SBA  be 
given  the  authority  to  revoke  licenses  in  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  Court  action  is 
now  required   to  accomplish   this. 

We  are  also  carefully  evaluating  various 
legislative  proposals  now  pending  before  the 
Congress.  An  example  is  the  legislation 
which  has  been  Introduced  to  establish  an 
SBIC  bank  financed  with  Government  funds 
We  believe  that  one  way  to  me:tsure  the  suc- 
cess of  a  program  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
Government's  financial  commitment  can  be 
reduced  We  will  also  study  the  ptjsslblllty  of 
a  privately  financed  capital  bank  Such  a 
bank  might  obtain  part  of  its  initial  invest- 
ment from  the  Government  but  would  de- 
rive its  main  capital  from  SBICs  and  other 
private  financial  sources  wishing  to  become 
members.  Such  a  bank  could  function  at  a 
seccmdiu-y  market  for  .=nia!l  business  paper 
much  as  FNMA  operates  in  the  mortgage 
market  Wijh  a  privately  financed  capital 
bank.  SBA  participation  would  likely  be 
limited  Ui  licensing  and  regulation. 

I  am  attempting.  Mr  Chairman,  to  demon- 
strate to  you  and  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee the  fact  that  we  are  taking  a  compre- 
hensive new  look  at  the  program  In  some 
cases  we  have  already  drawn  firm  conclusions 
and  have  moved  ahead  rapidly  to  take  correc- 
tive action.  In  other  area^  we  are  studying 
all  of  the  alternatives  and  hope  to  have  some 
.sound  proposals  to  discuss  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and.  if  approved  by  them,  with 
the  Congress. 

Undoubtedly,  there  have  been  abuses  as 
well  as  violations  of  SBA's  regiilalions.  Also, 
undoubtedly  SBA  has  not  been  as  firm  a 
manager  as  it  should  have  been  but  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  this  Industry  is  capable  of 
performing  an  important  function  In  the 
national  Interest  and  that  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  SBA  to  do  everything  possible  to  get  the 
program  on  the  nghl  track  and  keep  It  there. 

It  hiis  been  suggested  that  the  Industry  be 
given  the  authority  to  police  Itself  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  too  early  In  our  history  to  place 
total  reliance  on  self-policing  I  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  this  possibility  and  will  work 
with  the  industry  In  developing  an  appro- 
priate approach  We  still  have  much  to  do 
to  asKure  protection  to  Government  funds  in 
the  SBIC  program. 


As  I  have  stated  earlier,  one  of  our  moet 
pressing  needs  Is  accurate  and  current  In- 
formation. From  steps  already  taken  we  will 
fhortly  have  this  need  fulfilled. 

We  are  anxious  to  work  clocely  with  this 
ii.mmittee  to  find  solutions  that  will  assure 
on  a  long-term  basis  that  this  program  ful- 
fills the  mandate  of  the  Congress  by  helping 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  small  business  com- 
nuinliy. 


SUPREME   COURT   DECISIONS   CON- 
CERNING        REGISTRATION         OF 
.MEMBERS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
COMMUNIST  PARTY 
Mi-.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  cleci.sion.s  have  vir- 
tually nullified  major  provision.s  of  the 
law  concerning  the  registration  of  both 
individual   ComiTiuni.sts   and   officers   of 
ilie  Communist  Party.     As  a  direct  re- 
sult, the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  held  the  first  national  convention 
of  their  party  in  many  years  in  June  of 
tins  year. 

Mr.  Lee  Bandy,  the  noted  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Greenville  News  of 
Greenville,  S.C,  covered  this  national 
convention  and  has  written  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Commimist  Party.  These 
articles  appeared  beginning  on  Monday, 
July  11,  through  Thursday,  July  14,  and 
they  are  a  model  of  journalistic  excel- 
lence. They  are  written  with  complete 
objectivity  and  are  interspersed  with 
quotes  from  and  observations  about  the 
leaders  of  tlie  Communist  Party  and 
other  groups  who  either  had  ob.servers 
at  the  convention  or  were  noted  in  the 
proceedings  of  tlae  convention.  In  my 
judcment,  these  articles  provide  an  in- 
valuable Insight  into  the  thinking  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States  and  should  prove  of 
inestimable  worth  to  all  the  Members  of 
Concress.  I  ask  uiranimous  consent  that 
tiiese  four  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom   the   Greenville   News,   July    11,    1966] 

The  Battle  Cry  or  the  Communist  Party  : 

'OuB  Goal  Is  Socialism  for  the  U,S.A." 

(By  Lee  Bandy) 
W.AsuiNCTON — 'Our   goal   1«   socialism   for 
thet.'nlted  States." 

That's  the  battle  cry  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  as  It  breaks  ground  for  l:,s  first 
"open"  political  year  In  the  history  of  this 
country. 

Party  members  claim  their  task  is  to  win 
adherents  to  this  goal  among  the  American 
working  people  whom  they  conslrer  the  key 
crowd  in  crushing  the  government — big  busi- 
ness 'conspiracy." 

CPUSA  faithful,  who  just  wrapjx^d  up  a 
four-day  I8th  national  convention  In  New 
YoTk  City,  believe  circumstances  for  accom- 
plishing the  goal   are   In  their  favor. 

They  cite  successes  In  socialistic  countries 
abroad  and  the  conviction  among  growing 
numbers  In  this  country  that  radical  solu- 
tions are  required  for  our  economic  and 
social  problems. 

The  party  members  contend  that  questions 
of  capitalism  have  created  a  soaring  Interest 
m  the  idea  of  socialism  and  a  rise  In  socialist 
consciousness. 

Suggesting  CPtJSA  expand  the  propagation 
of  the  Idea.  American  Communist  officials 
Urge  comrades  explain  far  more  widely  the 


nature  and  necessity  of  socialism.  Its  accom- 
plishments in  the  lands  where  It  already 
exists,  and  Its  enormous  potential  for  the 
American  people. 

Members  admit  socialism  In  this  country 
is  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  building  to  new- 
heights  the  size  and  strength  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  tJ.S.A. 

They  recognize  the  battle  will  not  be  easily 
won  and  that  It  ■Bill  require  scars,  deaths  and 
hardships  along  the  way  However,  they 
declare  the  fight  will  be  waged  come  what 
may. 

The  starting  point  will  be  the  American 
working  class  which,  CPUSA  leaders  say. 
must  be  organized  Into  a  "people's  party"  to 
break  the  government -big  business  "con- 
spiracy" against  the  poor  man. 

They  also  call  for  the  election  of  an  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  "representative 
of  the  anti-monopoly  forces." 

"The  key  to  the  direction  of  this  country 
lies  In  the  advancement  to  the  center  of  the 
stage  of  the  working  class  and  Its  organized 
sector,"  they  assert. 

"DECISIVE    FOR    FTTTtBE" 

"Overcoming  the  present  weakness  In  la- 
bor's role  Is  decisive  for  the  future  of  our 
country,  and  It  is  to  this  that  the  progressive 
forces,  and  the  communists  In  particular, 
must  address  themselves  as  the  central  task 
of  the  day." 

In  their  struggle,  CPUSA  officials  see  en- 
couragement on  the  horizon.     Tliey  note: 

"Prolonged,  hard-fought  strikes  have  be- 
come more  numerous  recently  The  war  on 
poverty  has  stimulated  a  wave  of  community 
organizations  throughout  the  country  for  a 
real  attack  on  poverty.  And  in  the  Negro 
people's  struggle  for  full  political,  economic 
and  social  equality,  emphasis  is  shifting  more 
and  more  to  basic  economic  demands. 

"The  need  for  a  concerted  attack  on  un- 
employment and  poverty  is  becoming  ever 
more  pressing.  At  the  heart  of  such  an  at- 
tack lies  the  fight  for  Jobs,  for  massive  public 
works  programs  and  other  government  ac- 
tions to»  provide  employment,  for  a  30-hour 
week,  for  abolition  of  overtime  for  some  while 
others  go  idle." 

Moreover  party  leaders  list  as  "musts"  de- 
struction of  slum  ghettos,  aid  to  small  farm- 
ers, rehabilitation  of  Appalachla,  a  compre- 
hensive social  Insurance  system,  vastly-in- 
creased old-age  pensions  and  unemployment 
benefits,  a  much  higher  minimum  wage,  and 
the  application  of  such  benefits  to  all 
workers 

To  accomplish   such   goals,   members   say: 

"We  must  mobilize  the  broadest  possible 
coalition  against  the  most  reactionary,  pro- 
war  and  pro-fascist  sections  of  monopoly  cap- 
ital, and  by  defeating  these  to  create  the  base 
for  mass  pressure  on  those  In  power  to  shift 
their  policies  in  the  direction  of  peace  and 
democracy." 

They  realize  this  will  mean  "a  socialist  re- 
construction of  society"  through  a  "govern- 
ment of  the  working  class," 

The  struggle,  they  add.  will  include  com- 
bining "the  most  diverse  forms  of  mass  ac- 
tion and  public  agitation  with  the  electoral 
and  legislative  process." 

The  Red  ofl^cials  point  out  that  socialism 
in  this  country  will  bear  the  marks  of  the 
womb  from  which  it  springs.  It  will  not  be 
modeled  after  that  in  any  other  country. 

"FEATtmES    OF    AMERICA" 

"It  will  reflect  the  distinct  features  of 
American  historical  development,  tradition 
and  environment. 

•"Socialism  here  will  represent  extension  of 
democracy  to  Its  fullest,  taking  as  its  starting 
point  the  democratic  traditions  and  Institu- 
tions of  the  American  |>eople. 

"We  believe  and  advocate  that  American 
socialism  will  guarantee  all  the  liberties  con- 
tained In  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Including  the 
right  of  the  people  to  express  themselves 
freely  through  organizations  of  their  choice. 


through    different    parties    and    competing 
candidates 

•Indeed,  the  freedoms  in  the  BUI  of  Bights 
will  take  on  far  greater  substantive  meaning 
because  private  ownership  of  corporate 
■wealth  .  .  -  will  have  been  eliminated.  Eco- 
nomic democracy  is  the  foundation  for  a  new 
birth  of  freedom. 

"Once  man  in  the  collective  becomes  mas- 
ter of  the  economy,  man  as  an  individual  \e 
freed  from  Its  oppressive  weight.  Making  a 
living  ceases  "to  be  the  desperate  struggle  it 
now  Is;  labor  loses  Its  onerous  qualities  and 
becomes  a  means  of  self -fulfillment.  Man 
can  at  last  rise  above  the  animal.  Jungle  level 
of  struggle  for  existence." 

CPUSA  ofQclals  promise  socialism  will  free 
this  country  "of  a  fountainhead  of  moral  cor- 
ruption, hypocrisy  and  degradation  that  has 
plagued  It  from  birth," 

They  praise  socialism  as  the  "philosophy 
of  optimism,  the  affirmation  Of  human 
progress,  of  the  human  potential,  of  man's 
capacity  to  create  a  rational  human  society. 
It  is  the  promise  of  singing  tomorrows." 

NEXT:  The  Communist  Party  and  Civil 
Rights.  

[From   the  Greenville   (S.C.)    News,  July  12. 

1966] 

US.  Reds  Have  Been  Calling  for  "Black 

Power  "  Since  1959 

(By  Lee  Bandy) 

Washington — The  cry  for  "black  power" 
Is  not  new  to  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A 

It  has  been  calling  for  It  ever  since  1959 
when  CPUSA  adopted  a  resolution  at  the 
party's  17th  national  convention,  recom- 
mending "Negro  political  power"  today. 

The  ofUclai  position,  akin  to  "black  power" 
demands  In  some  Negro  quarters  now,  stated 
six  years  ago  that : 

"Negro  people  in  the  U.  S.  must  secure  their 
full  rightful  share  of  government  power  In 
those  urban  and  rural  communities  where 
they  are  the  larger  part  of  the  population 
generally,  and  in  the  Deep  South  area  of  the 
historic  American  cradleland  of  the  Negro 
people  particularly,  they  must  constitute  the 
majority  pwwer  In  government. 

"POLITICAL  STRUGGLE" 

""In  Its  essence,  therefore,  the  struggle  for 
Negro  rights  Is  not  a  mere  civil  rights'  fight. 
it  is  a  political  struggle  .  .   ." 

Gus  Hall,  national  secretary  of  the  U  S. 
Communist  party,  referred  to  the  resolution 
In  his  three-hour  keynote  address  to  the  18th 
national  convention  which  Just  concluded 
In  New  York  City. 

Saying  that  the  party  had  taken  a  '"black 
power  "  stand  some  years  ago,  the  top  Amer- 
ican Communists  urged  those  who  say  we 
are  tailing  events'  to  read  the  resolution. 

The  communist  leader  criticized  persons 
who  become  alarmed  when  the  question  of 
"Negro  political  power  "  is  raised  and  who 
looked  upon  such  authority  as  a  "woeful 
dilemma." 

"Where  Negro  citizens  are  in  the  majority 
they  must  have  the  right  to  exercise  polit- 
ical pow^er.  This  means  the  transference 
of  that  power  from  the  present  minority 
(Whites)  to  them  (Negroes)  as  the  majority." 
he  asserted. 

Hall  suggested  as  one  avenue  of  approach 
the  formatio.i  of  Negro  political  groups  like 
the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party. 
The  election  and  candidacy  of  colored  is  an- 
other, he  added, 

James  E  Jackson,  identified  as  one  of  the 
party's  Negro  leaders.  Issued  a  statement 
during  the  convention  expressing  "deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  important  and  continuing 
contribution  of  SNCC  (Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee)  and  the  Black 
Panther  movement  (in  Alabama)  to  the 
cause  of  Negro  representation — for  majority 
Negro  power  in  the  areas  of  Negro  majority, 
as  well  as  for  maximum  representation  where 
Negroes  are  in  minority  situations." 
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Scokely  CarnUchael.  SNCC  national  direc- 
tor, started  the  "black  power"  cry  while  on 
the  recent  freedom  march  In  Mississippi.  He 
waa  Jomc-d  Inter  by  members  of  the  BVdt 
Panther  crowd  and  Congress  for  Racial  Equal- 
ity (Core). 

NA.'^CP  NOT  CONNECTED 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  has  disassociated 
itself  from  the  term. 

Jackson  told  the  Communist  convention: 

"We  consider  the  fulfillment  of  the  right 
of  the  majority  to  the  power  in  loca.  aroiis 
as  an  Important  task,  in  tlie  total  program 
for  full  integration  of  Negroes  iu  tlie  nation 
on  the  basis  of  the  reconstruction  of  full 
freedom  and  equality." 

Turning  Its  guns  on  other  civil  rights 
problems,  the  party  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  end  -to  "grinding"  poverty. 
mass  unemployment. substantiaru  w.iges.  the 
"abominable"  ghetto  housing,  and  "above 
all  the  unbridled  police  brutality." 

It  praised  the  rioters  in  Watts  for  focusing 
the  attention  upon  those  problems,  and 
thanked  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  "large 
sections  of  organized  labor"  f->r  rarryirt?  the 
same  "banner." 

The  party  members  contend  Negroes  "are 
intimately  associated  with  the  struggles  for 
shorter  hours,  higher  pay,  longer  vacations, 
early  retirement,  public  works  programs,  and 
all  other  mea.sures  to  increase  and  raise  liv- 
ing standards  for  all  workers. 

"To  build  such  workini;-claE3  £.olklarity 
calls  for  a  much  greater  a«hl  to  break  lown 
the  barriers  of  White  chauvinism  In  tne 
ranks  of  labor  and  to  secure  labor's  full  In- 
volvement in  the  economic  and  other  strug- 
gles of  the  Negro  people  as  part  of  their  own, 
and  not  leiifit  to  develop  an  all-out  campaign 
to  organize  the  South  " 

One  aim  of  the  US  Communist  party,  they 
say.  Is  to  destroy  "the  power  of  the  Lilxle- 
crats  '  and  increase  elect'on  of  Negrf.- ?s  to 
state  legl.slalures  and  local  offices"  thrcugh- 
out  tlie  South. 

VICTORT    NOT    WON 

Party  officials  concede  the  basic  victory  Is 
yet  to  be  won.  and  major  battles  lie  ahead 
which  demand  the  commitment  and  con- 
centrated efforts  of  all  the  forces  of  progress 
in  the  country. 

Claude  Lightfoot.  Identified  as  chairman 
of  the  Communist  party's  Negro  Cpmmisslon. 
declared  his  party  is  goint;  to  move  openly 
Into  the  civil  rights  fray  whether  other 
groups  like  it  or  not. 

"We  will  allow  no  one  In  the  civil  rlphts 
movement  or  the  White  power  structure  to 
block  us."  he  a.Hsert<>d  "Lily  white  America 
has  not  been  disturbed  too  niuch.  In  some 
respects,  the  situation  ha.s  deteriorated,  es- 
pecially In  the  area  of  economics." 

He  warned  that  unless  forthcoming  pro- 
grams raise  the  level  i>f  Incomes  for  Neuroes 
there  will  be  further  outbursts  like  Watt.s 
and  Chicago— the  home  of  Lightfoot. 

[From  the  Greenville   (S.C.)   News.  July  13. 
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U.S.    Communist   Party— Reds   T.\ke    Credit 

FOR  Youth   Groups 

(By  Lee  Bandy) 

Washington — The  Communist  party. 
U.S.A  .  takes  credit  for  the  newly  emergent 
left  among  college  youth. 

It  claims  the  "radical"  trend  Is  "an  out- 
growth of  the  seeds  we  and  others  helped  to 
sow." 

In  Its  youth  report  to  the  party's  18th  na- 
tional convention  In  New  York  City  recently. 
the  U.  S.  Communist  party  listed  four  stu- 
dent groups  as  by-products  of  its  efforts: 

The  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee  iSNCC),  which  assertedly  liaj 
"moved  rapidly  to  the  left "  since  Its  start 
In  the  civil  rights  fight. 


Stxtdents  for  a  Democratic  Society  (KDS). 
called  a  "first  link  to  left  student  activity." 

W.  E  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America,  held  to 
have  "begun  to  .-ihow  the  relevance  of  a  so- 
cialist approach." 

National  Coordinating  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Viet  Nam. 

^.  ONE  TAKES  ISSUE 

Clark  Kisfiinger,  national  secretary  of  SJDS, 
takes  isciue  with  U,  S.  Communist  claims 
that  his  organization  and  other  student  left 
groups  are  a  result  of  Red   party  activity. 

The  SDS  leader,  an  observer  at  the  conven- 
tion, notes  his  group  was  iu  existence  long 
before  Uie  U.  S  Communist  party  was  ever 
organized  in  thus  cuuntry. 

Ki.s.singer  adds,  however,  "we  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  the  Communist  party  on  spe- 
cihc   programs."      He   didn't   elaborate. 

The  U.  S.  C<5mmunist  parly  decries  what 
11  calls  "ultra-leit"  youth  organizations,  cit- 
ing Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism.  Young 
Socialist  Alliance,  Progressive  Labor  Parly 
and  the  May  '2nd  Movement. 

It  says  these  groups  have  siphoned  off 
talent  "into  hopele«yIy  narrow  and  sectarian 
poeitions"  that  'view  as  a  'sellout'  "  any 
struggle  that  doesn't  demand  "socialism 
now." 

The  U.  S.  Communist  party  complains  that 
such  groups  split  coalitions  seeking  "limited 
goals," 

It  urges  the  "ultra-left"  to  participate  in 
"united  front  .struggles  with  the  National 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  or 
other  predominantly  middle  class  peace  or- 
ganizations." 

Kissinger  doubts  the  American  Commu- 
nists win  be  successful  In  their  efforts  to 
unite  all  left  groups  under  the  CP  ban- 
ner 

"Too  many  of  the  organizations  want  to 
r\in  their  own  show."  he  points  out.  "Also, 
many  of  the  groups  have  difTering  ideolo- 
g'ee  • 

The  U  S  Communist  party  believes  the 
"ultra-left"  Is  not  aware  that  refusal  to 
unite  is  "destructive." 

Con.sequentIy.  the  party  says  Its  purpose 
should  be  to  show  the  "fringe"  groups  "that 
revolutionary  milit.tmce  Is  not  In  contradic- 
tion  with    the   flght  for  denifx-ratic   unity 

"We  Conunuiil.sts  do  not  see  the  newly 
emerged  left  as  ft  force  .separate  and  antag- 
iinistlc  to  our  party  or  from  the  long  radical 
tradition  of  America,  but  rather  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  seeds  we  and  others  helped 
to  sow." 

For  some  new  left  groups,  the  Communist 
party  says,  "a  radical  reorganization  of  so- 
ciety has  become  at  lejvst  a  vague  st>cialism 
For  others,  socialism  Is  already  taking  on  a 
.scientific  meaning  and  is  leading  them  to 
study  Marxism  and  to  consider  Joining  the 
C^'>minunlst  party" 

It  notes  "direction  of  the  new  left  has  been 
to  move  closer  to  Marxism"  but  at  the  same 
time  various   problem  areas  exist. 

One  is  that  the  majority  of  the  youth 
movement  has  not  picked  out  the  socialist 
alternative  and  become  committed  to  It  " 
However,  the  party  observes  "there  Is  a 
willingness  to  study  these  alternatives." 

It  points  out  that  objections  are  raised 
in  questions  such  us: 

"Socialism  is  line  but  will  it  work'" 

"Socialism  is  fine  but  Is  It  possible  to 
achieve?" 

The  \JS  Communist  party  contends  "there 
is  a  new  seriousness  t-j  these  questions  that 
reflect  the  leftward  trjnd  of  the  Democratic 
movemeiu." 

Gus  Hall,  national  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  party,  told  the  convention 
delegates  the  youth  are  now  the  spirit  and 
the  pace-setters  of  our  party. 

"Tliey  have  stood  up  against  the  most  In- 
human brutalities.  Their  voices  have  made 
We  Shall  Overcome'  the  song  of  bravery 
and  heroism  throughout  the  worW." 


The  party's  youth  commission  asserts  the 
nation  has  100,000  or  more  young  [>eople  In  a 
"conscious  left  component."  About  2,000 
of  them  are  members  of  the  U.S.  Communist 
party,  it  reports 

Tlie  panel  estimated  that  "at  least  two 
million  students"  had  taken  pnut  In  teach- 
in.s  against  the  Viet  Nam  War.  and  "at  least 
one  million  youth  In  some  other  action 
against  the  war  " 

The  party  leaders  admit  one  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  organization  Is  the  current 
age  gap  between  the  older  officials  and  the 
younger  sect. 

Both  discuss  the  same  basic  political 
themes — imperialism,  monopoly  capitalism, 
working  cla.'is  struggle. 

But  they  represent  two  generations,  two 
sets  of  attitudes  so  diverse  that  they  find  it 
increasingly  hard  to  get  along  together  under 
the  same  red  flag. 

Robert  Duggan,  27.  a  Los  Angeles  plasterer's 
son,  says: 

"The  youth  are  sharper,  more  willing  to 
take  stands  Anything  that's  been  done  in 
the  party  during  the  last  four  years  is  the 
work    of    young    Communists." 

A.nold  Johnson.  61.  public  relations  direc- 
tor for  the  p>arty  and  a  member  since  the 
19:30's  replies: 

"What  you  have  here  is  the  Impatience 
of  youth.  There  are.  admittedly,  some  prob- 
lems of  mpport  " 

There  are  growing  Indications  the  under-30 
group  is  finding  Its  elders  more  narrow  than 
they  expected 

The  first  clear  suggestion  of  a  clash  came 
at  the  convention  when  Bettina  Aptheker. 
a  founder  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement, 
criticized  party  leadership  for  underplaying 
the  role  of  youth. 

The  effect  of  the  age  •  •  •  supgested.  was 
to  turn  youth  leftists  away  from  the  party 
»«wHrd  such  organizations  as  Students  for 
Democratic  Society. 

Duggan.  who  heads  a  group  of  Communist- 
oriented  youth  clubs  In  Los  Angeles,  admits 
to  being  troubled  by  dark  interludes  in  the 
party's  past  and  questions  "the  ugly  aspect 
of  the  old  ways  " 

Older  leaders  answer  that  Duggan's  genera- 
tion fails  to  appreciate  the  need  for  discipline 
and  solidarity. 

"You've  got  to  understand."  Johnson  said, 
"that  we'd  like  to  get  them  into  positions  of 
leadership.    But  we've  got  to  loosen  up  first." 

(From  the  Greenville  (SC.)  News.  July  14? 
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To  GfN  FOR  Opponents  of  Communism- 
American  Reds  Predicting  Victory  in 
Political  Arena  Within  2  Years 

(By  Lee  Bandy)  , 

Washington. — The  Communist  Party. 
U.S.'V  .  launches  a  new  political  ye.ir  with  an 
air  Of  confidence  never  before  exhibited  In 
CPUSA  history. 

The  members  arc  predicting  "victory"  In 
the  political  arena  with  the  next  two  years 
and  destruction  of  capitalism  in  the  "distant 
future." 

Gus  Hall,  uaiioual  secretary  of  the  paity. 
says  a  chief  aim  is  to  organize  a  "people's 
party"  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  oppo- 
nents of  communism  from  their  "dominant 
political  pofcition." 

He  declines  making  any  forecast,  adding: 

"Only  the  naive  would  now  either  try  to 
set  it  up  or  predict  when  and  liow  it  will 
make  the  scene.  It  will  be  a  reflection  of  n 
qualitatiye  shift  in  the  relationship  of  po- 
litical forces. 

"However,  it  is  also  not  enough  to  say  it 
Is  Inevitable,  It  is  necess;uy  for  the  more 
advanced  forces  constantly  to  project  the 
idea   Into  the  political   dialogue." 

The  CPUSA  leader  cites  as  encouragement 
a  movement  for  "independent  political  ac- 
tion" across  the  country.    Such,  he  contends. 


must  be  organized   into  a   political  force   to 
destroy  "the  two  old  parties  of  capitalLsm  " 

Hall  sees  Independent  movements  within 
the  Democratic  Party — such  as  the  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic  Party.  California 
Democratic  Council  and  New  York  Insur- 
Eents — as  an  Indication  of  growing  dissatis- 
hictlon  with  party  machine  politics. 

He  recognizes  "these  forces  "  need  a  po- 
litical home  but  that  they're  not  ready  for 
It  at  this  stage  of  the  game;  that  they  still 
prefer  an  attachment  to  a  political  party 

But  the  Red  official  predicts  the  independ- 
ents will  eventually  break  the  two-party  or- 
bit and  Join  a  united   front. 

Hall  considers  political  Independence  "a 
very  important  step,"  He  says  "it  Is  a  neces- 
sary political  development  before  there  can 
be  organizational  Independence — before 
there  can  be  a  people's  party." 

The  party  leader  takes  delight  In  polls 
showing  a  drop  in  popularity  of  President 
Johnson,  contending  It  reflects  a  growing 
independent  mo<xl  among  Americans. 

He  asserts  that  "gra.ss-rfxits  movements" 
fnr  an  alternative  to  the  chief  executive  are 
already  in  progress  across  the  country. 

The  Idea,  Hall  adds,  "is  an  undercurrent 
in  the  entire  civil  rights  field.  It  Is  dls- 
cuiised  In  relation  to  the  economic  needs  of 
the  people,  the  war  on  poverty,  and  the 
problems  arising  out  of  automation" 

He  notes  that  In  some  areas  "the  discus- 
sion Is  already  around  personalities  and 
the  form  for  advancing  an  alternative"  He 
dtclines  to  disclose  any  names. 

However,  the  American  Red  suggests  In- 
dependents "gather  their  forces  now"  and 
•set  in  motion  the  movement  that  will 
present  to  our  people  an  Independent  candi- 
date for  President  In  1968," 

He  says  "the  way  to  prepare  for  such  a 
campaign  Is  to  build  and  stimulate  the 
forces  of  Independence  In  the  1966  elec- 
tions" 

That,  he  adds,  will  include  the  election  of 
peace.  Negro,  labor  and  left  candidates 
Nov.  8. 

"The  concept  of  defeating  the  candidates 
of  the  ultra-right  In  1966  is  a  necessary  prep- 
aration for  1968.  "  Hall  declares.  "Insofar 
as  it  depends  on  us.  there  are  going  to  be 
Communist  candidates  from  now  on. 

'We  want  to  declare:  we  have  put  our  very 
best  foot  forward,"  the  party   leader  says. 

He  recognizes  CPUSA  has  never  talked  this 
bravely  before — at  least  out  in  the  open. 
But  he  notes: 

NEW  upsurgI 
The  past  several  years  have  witnessed  a 
pronounced  rise  in  the  strength  and  pres- 
tige of  the  Communist  Party.  This  has  tak- 
en place  within  the  framework  of  the  new 
upsurge  of  the  left,  marked  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  number  of  new  youth  organiza- 
tions, the  appearance  of  new  publications, 
and  the  greatly  Increased  stature  of  Marxist 
theor-  in  the  country." 

Halls  boasts  the  party  "has  succeeded  in 
stabili/lng  Itself  and  is  once  again  on  the 
upgrade."    He  says: 

"There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  Ideas 
of  Communists  among  the  American  people, 
and  there  Is  an  unprecedented  of>ening  of 
doors  in  all  communication  media  There 
Is  a  mounting  Influx  of  young  people  Into 
our  ranks.  The  party  has  broken  out  of  its 
isolation  and  today  truly  speaks  to  millions" 
The  CPUSA  official  credits  that  to  a  "series 
of  important  victories  In  the  party's  fight 
lor  legality." 

He  thanks  the  Supreme  Court  for  uphold- 
ing the  rights  of  Reds  to  hold  vmion  office, 
«blain  passports  and  to  work  in  industry 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  nul- 
lifying the  McCarran  Act  provision  rec)iiiring 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  to  register 
opens  the  door  to  greater  freedom  of  action 
for  Uie  Party,  Hall  declares. 


FIGHT  NOT  ENDED 

H»p<jlnts  out.  however,  the  fight  for  legal- 
ity is  far  from  ended  "Prosecution  under 
the  McCarran  Act,  tax  harrassments,  HUAC 
(House  Un-American  Activities  Committee) 
witchhunts  and  other  persecutions  con- 
tinue,"   But  he  contends: 

"The  fight  against  these  takes  place  in  a 
period  of  mounting  democratic  struggles; 
hence,  possibilities  exist  for  further  demo- 
cratic victories  and  for  the  further  strength- 
ening of  the  party," 

Hall  warns  CPUSA  members  to  remain  on 
the  alert  for  "we  are  not  on  a  path  free  of 
problems  .  .  .  Tlie  Department  of  Justice  is 
still  publicly  proclaiming  that  it  will  seek 
new  indictments  We  have  Illusions  about 
the  dangers  of  continuing  attacks. 

"But  we  also  have  a  sense  of  confidence 
that  in  their  defense  of  the  democratic  rights 
of  all  Americans,  the  masses  will  demand  the 
assurance  of  our  party's  right  to  place  ixs 
position  in  the  market  place  of  ideas." 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE TO  STUDY  GOVERNMENT 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Al- 
lott]  performed  a  singular  ser\'ice  yes- 
terday when  he  introduced  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  joint  committee  to  make  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  programs  and  oper- 
ations of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
lating to  science  and  technology, 

Tliis  is  an  excellent  proposal.  It  has 
my  100-percent  support.  I  urge  Sena- 
tons  and  Congressmen  to  give  it  their 
close  attention  and  strong  support. 

In  1954  the  Federal  Government  spent 
approximately  $3  billion  for  research  and 
development.  In  1967  it  will  spend  over 
$16  billion. 

This  is  the  age  of  technological  explo- 
sion. The  development  of  computers, 
the  computerization  of  technology-,  the 
technological  development  of  the  results 
of  scientific  study  and  the  great  burst 
of  scientific  research  mean  that  our  econ- 
omy, our  thinking,  and  our  way  of  life 
are  being  radically  changed.  The  Con- 
gre.ss  if  it  is  to  maintain  some  intelli- 
gent control  and  guidance  over  Federal 
expenditures  for  research  and  develop- 
ment must  expand  its  scientific  comp>e- 
tence  and  understanding. 

I  have  seen  this  need  with  ever  greater 
clarity  since  I  came  to  the  Senate  8  years 
ago.  I  have  spoken  numerous  times  to 
the  Senate  on  this  subject. 

I  believe  the  growth  of  science  presents 
the  Congress  with  a  major  challenge. 
If  the  Congress  docs  not  meet  this  chal- 
lenge the  verj'  principle  of  representa- 
tive government  will  be  endangered 

As  I  said  on  July  30. 1963 : 

Increasingly,  policy  decisions  made  on  pro- 
grams and  funds  for  science  and  technologv- 
affect  in  their  full  relevancy  not  only  the 
security  of  the  country  but  the  liberty  and 
privacy  of  every  human  being  everywhere 
If  democracy  and  representative  government 
are  to  prevail  in  this  nation.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  Congress  understand  the  Importance 
of  these  decisions  and  that  It  have  a  role 
in  the  making  of  them  At  the  present  time 
Congress  does  not  appreciate  the  Importance 
of  scientific  decisions  and  as  a  result  they 
are  made,  not  in  the  halls  of  Congress  but 
elsewhere,  not  by  the  elected  representatives 
but  by  unknown  administrative  officials. 


In  this  world  of  cataclysm,  change,  and  of 
almost  Impossible  complexity  representative 
democracy  is  put  to  severe  test.  How  is  a 
popularly  elected  government  to  control  its 
own  activities?  How  are  elected  officials  to 
direct  development  of  something  they  can- 
not understand  with  implications  they  do  not 
comprehend? 

The  President  has  shown  that  he  is 
quite  aware  of  the  importance  of  coordi- 
nating and  comprehending  the  Federal 
scientific  effort.  His  small  but  expert 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  serves 
him  well  in  this  capacity. 

The  Library  of  Congress  in  its  new 
Science  Policy  Research  Division  under 
the  direction  of  Edward  Wink  does  an 
excellent  job  of  assisting  the  Congress 
as  it  struggles  to  participate  intelligently 
in  the  making  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological decisions. 

More  help  is  needed  The  Congress 
needs  competent  advisers  within  its  own 
house.  And  that  is  what  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  !Mr.  AllottI  pro- 
poses to  establish  with  his  bill  which 
proposes  a  joint  committee  modeled  after 
the  Jeint  Economic  Committee  He  pro- 
jx)ses  that  the  President  furnish  the 
Congress  each  year  with  a  report  on  the 
Federal  Goveniment's  .scientific  pro- 
grams. This  report  would  be  similar  in 
kind  to  the  Presidents  annual  economic 
report.  The  joint  committee  would  have 
no  legi.?lative  authonty  because  it  would 
need  none.  By  means  of  hearings  and 
studies  it  would  review  the  President's 
report  and  the  Government  s  programs, 
and  it  would  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  as  it  felt  necessary. 
I  support  this  measure,  and  I  intend  to 
provide  whatever  assistance  I  can  to  ob- 
tain favorable  congressional  action 
upon  it 

THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  chatting 
with  the  distinguished  jurist  and  scholar. 
Justice  Michael  A.  Musmianno.  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  my 
ofRce  yesterday. 

It  was  a  most  enjoyable  and  fruitful 
meeting,  as  I  have  for  many  years  been 
most  impressed  by  his  able  and  deter- 
mined defense  in  the  famed  Sacco-Van- 
zetti  ca.se.  and  rank  myself  amiongst  the 
admirers  of  his  laudatory  and  distin- 
guished career.  So  that  my  colleagues 
may  share  his  profound  testimony  Ijeforc 
the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  regarding  the  pending 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks   by    Pennsylvania   Si'PREme   CofRT 
JrsTicE    Michael    A      Mismanno    Before 
U.S    Senate   SrBcoMMrrTEi   on   Constitv- 
TioNAL  Rights,  Considering   Civil   Rights 
Bn-LS,     Room     2228,    New     Senati    Office 
BriLDiNC.  JrLT  13.  1966,  10:30  a,m. 
I  respectfully  urge  the  enactment  Into  law 
of  Senate  Bill  S    3296      Some  of   the  oppo- 
nents of  this  measure,  and  its  companion  bill 
H  R.    14765   in    the   House,    have    argued    that 
this  proposed  legislation  would  invade  fields 
exclusively  belonging  to  the  States,     I  do  not 
agree  with  this  contention  and  would  say.  to 
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the  contxary.  that  I  doxibt  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, when  the  need  Is  apparent.  th<'  sit- 
uation cruoial.  and  the  threatened  hana  Ir- 
renrK-dlable,  may  ever  exceed  its  authorUy  In 
intervening  to  safeguard  the  constitutional 
rights  of  a  United  States  citizen. 

Not  long  ago  a  man  convicted  of  murder 
In  Pennslyvnnla  sought  a  new  trial  because 
one  of  the  Jurors  was  related  to  the  victim 
of  the  homicide,  and  another  juror  was  kins- 
man to  the  chief  prosecuting  officer  Our 
court  refused  a  new  trial.  I  dlssenteo  Tlie 
defendant  filed  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
and  won  a  new  trial  on  the  very  ground 
which  had  been  ruled  out  by  the  highest 
court  of  Pennsylvania.  I  felt  very  happy 
about  this  Federal  "Sanmritanlsm".  not  be- 
cause my  position  had  been  vindicated,  but 
b«-ausp  the  United  States  Government, 
through  Its  Judiciary,  had  prevented  k  denial 
of  due  process, 

I  rejoice  that  Senate  Bill  3296  empowers 
the  United  Slates  courts  to  Intervene  when 
the  State  courts  deny  to  a  United  St.iitcs 
citizen  his  right  to  serve  on  a  grand  or  petit 
Jury  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  national 
origin  or  economic  status.  The  cause  o'  Jus- 
tice In  America  will  also  be  advanced  b;'  sec- 
tion 501  which  makes  It  a  federal  ofTen.ie  for 
anyone  Ui  Injure  or  interfere  with  any  per- 
son ■because  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  while  he  is  .  .  .  participat- 
ing in  or  enjoying  any  benefit,  service,  priv- 
ilege .  .  or  activity  provided  or  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof  " 

If  this  provision  had  been  law  in  1027.  one 
of  the  most  appalling  misi-.arriages  of  Justice 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  courts 
would  have  been  prevented  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  have  been  associated  wltli  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter, then  professor  at  Harvard  Law  School. 
In  the  defense  of  Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolo- 
meo  Vanzettl  In  the  latter  phase  of  that 
tragic  case  It  was  proved  that  the  foreman 
of  the  Jury.  Harry  H.  Kipley,  entertiiined 
hostility  to  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  because  of 
their  Italian  origin,  and  stated  that  If  he  had 
his  way.  lUilians  would  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  country.  Before  he  even  heard  a 
word  of  testimony  Ripley  remarked  to  a 
friend-  "Damn  thi-m  |  Sacco  and  Vanzettl) 
they  ought   to  hang   anyway." 

Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  participating  In  a 
prlvliege.  the  right  of  trial  by  Jtiry  guaran- 
teed by  the  ConsUtuiion  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Ripley's  de- 
clared hostility  interfered  with  that  right 
and  contributed  to  the  execution  of  two 
Innocent  men 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  at  this 
point,  let  me  state  at  once  that,  as  much  as 
I  applaud  the  efBcacy  of  the  provisions  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  I  do  not  want  you  to 
think,  that  I  am  claiming  for  it  retroactive 
Jurisdiction  or  resurrectional  powers.  Sacco 
and  Vanzettl  are  dead,  and  ncthiag  will  re- 
call them  to  the  land  of  the  living,  but  tills 
bill,  when  enacted  Into  law.  would  Impel 
state  officials  Into  doing  their  duty  and  not 
neglecting,  as  certain  Ma.'iBachusetts  officials 
did,  their  bounden  and  sacred  obligation  to 
the  law  and  elementary  justice,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  fundamental  humanity,  decency  and 
American  fair  play. 

If  the  provisions  of  this  bill  had  been  In 
effect  two  months  ago,  I  doubt  that  James 
Meredith  would  have  been  shot  down  while 
he  was  walking  on  a  public  highway,  armed 
only  with  a  walking  stick  and  the  Holy  Bible 
under  his  arm  James  Meredith  was  par- 
ticipating In  a  program  provided  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  because  he  was 
seeking  to  have  Negro  American  citizens 
register  under  the  voting  laws  of  the  State. 
I  am  abeolutely  certain  that  any  person  or 
persons  chareed  with  having  wounded,  James 
Meredith  will  be  properly  tried  in  accordance 
with  law,  and  I  do  not  mean  by  my  reference 


Uy  that  case  to  suggest  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  colloquialism  ■•lX>nt  make  a  Federal 
case  out  of  it."  it  intended  to  indicate  the 
gravity,  solemnity,  and  importance  that  at- 
tach ta  a  Federal  proeecutioii.  and  properly 
so.  H.id  this  pre.'-ent  bill  tyeen  law  ;n  eitrly 
June.  James  Meredith  would  have  walked 
the  highways  in  a  continuing  protective  aura 
of  United  States  law.  and  it  is  proixible  that 
the  great  fear  that  any  intending  assailant 
would  have  felt  in  becoming  involved  with 
the  sovereignty  and  austerity  of  United 
States  law  might  have  been  enough  to  stay 
aggression.  Indeed,  had  this  bill  been  law 
prior  to  June  5,  1966.  it  may  well  be  that 
James  Meredith  would  not  have  started  on 
his  fateful  journey 

No  one  can  question  the  majesty  and  the 
greatness  of  the  United  States.  Whether  we 
see  the  words  "United  States"  on  a  space- 
ship orbiting  the  earth,  on  a  dix;ument  of 
history,  or  stamped  on  the  h.tversack  of  an 
Infantryman,  we  thrill  to  the  image  It  evokes 
of  unsurmountable  power,  superb  dignity 
and  undevlating  impartiality  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  the  greatest  govei-nment  in  the 
world.  aS  the  country  for  which  It  speaks  is 
Indubitably  the  most  wonderful  of  nations 
that  ever  existed,  flourished  and  progressed 
In  the  tide  of  times. 

The  right  to  appeal  to  an  authority  be- 
yond local  sovereignty  has  basis  in  biblical 
history.  When  Saint  Paul  was  hailed  before 
Festus.  Governor  of  Caesaria,  to  give  answer 
for  alleged  transgressions  of  the  law,  and  he 
feared  Justice  might  not  come  from  the  pro- 
v.nclal  judgment  seat,  he  i\sked  to  be  Judged 
by  the  central  authority  in  Rome,  he  asked 
to  be  sent  to  Augustus.  And  as  a  Roman 
citizen,  he  was  ace  )rd<»d  that  right. 

Senate  BUI  3296  would  assure  to  every 
American  citizen  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
central  authority  of  the  land  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  suites,  to  which  we 
turn  not  only  for  inspiration,  encourage- 
ment and  strength,  but  also  for  authority 
and  power  to  transform  into  reality  the 
dreams  and  the  aspirations  of  America,  de- 
clares in  its  preamble:  "We,  the  people 
<jf  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  Do- 
mestic Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and 
secure  the  Blessing*:  of  Liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  Posterity  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America  " 

The  people,  and  not  tbe  Individual  States, 
ordained  the  Constitution  and  so  the  lirst 
responsibility  is  to  the  people.  Pardon  me. 
Mr  Chairman,  for  tlUs  reference  to  U^ie  ob- 
vious, and  apptixent  emphasis  on  the  patent, 
but  .-(o  much  h.as  been  anld  about  the  alleged 
unconstitutionality  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  I  allow  myself  simply  to  ptjint  to  a 
mountain  range  when  so  many  see  only 
musUes  and  a  desert.  One  need  go  no  fur- 
ther than  the  13th,  14th.  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  the  Consiltutlon  of  the  U.iltod 
States  to  And  not  only  Justification  for  this 
legislation,  but  Indeed  a  mandate  for  It, 
Mcire  than  that,  these  three  amendments 
were  forged  in  the  tires  of  the  Civil  War. 
sanctitied  by  the  blood  of  those  who  were 
wounded  and  killed  in  that  conflict,  and 
adopted  by  the  people  when  the  enianclpa- 
tion  of  the  Negro  population  w;is  the  immedi- 
ate subject  of  consideration  and  not  simply 
an  academic  topic  for  discussion  or  govern- 
mental experimentation.  It  could  well  be 
th.it  the  laws  already  on  tlie  statute  books 
and  the  decisions  of  the  highest  Court  of  the 
land  already  embossed  on  the  pages  of  our 
books  of  Jurisprudence  are  adequate  for  the 
authoritative  projection  of  the  principles 
enunciated  In  this  legislation  and  that  all 
that  Is  required  now  Is  the  detailed  planning 
for  effectuating  in  practice  the  constitutional 
ends  to  be  accomplished.     In  1866.  after  the 


adoption  of  the  13th  amendment  but  before 
the  14th  amendment  was  attached  to  the 
organic  Instrtiment  of  the  land.  Congress 
enacted  the  first  Civil  Rights  Act  which  pro- 
vided that:  •Citizens  of  every  race  and  color 
shall  have  the  same  right  to  purchase,  lease, 
sell,  hold  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens." 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  provided  that: 
"No  citizen.  t>o6sessing  all  other  qualifica- 
tions which  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
shall  be  disqualified  lor  service  as  grand  or 
petit  Juror  in  any  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude," 

One  of  the  magnlticent  virtues  of  Senate 
Bill  3296  is  that  it  is  primarily  preventive 
rather  than  reUUlatory  In  operation.  It 
places  in  the  hands  of  government  a  we.ip -ii. 
wholly  painless  In  performance  and  yet  l.ir 
more  effective  than  the  punitive  provisions  of 
the  past.  Criminal  sanctions  step  in  after 
the  constitutional  right  has  been  denied. 
Equity  locks  the  stable  door  before  the  horie 
Is  stolen. 

Section  202  declares  that  when  it  appears 
that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  about 
to  be  deprived  of  his  right  t<.T  serve  as  a 
Juror,  the  Attorney  General  may  Institu'^ 
equity  pn:)ceediugs  to  prevent  the  threatened 
deprivation. 

H.id  Senate  Bill  32i)6  been  law  in  1925,  the 
tragedy  of  the  Sweet  ca.se  in  Detroit  would 
never  have  stained  the  social  fabric  of  our 
nation.  In  June  of  that  year,  Dr.  Ossian 
Sweet,  a  young,  talented.  Negro  physician  In 
Detroit  puroh.ised  a  house  in  a  foreign-born 
worklngman's  section  of  Detroit.  An  orga- 
nization which  became  known  as  the  Water- 
works Park  Improvement  Association  formed 
to  keep  Dr.  Sweet  out  of  his  home.  Tlie  first 
night  th.it  Dr.  Sweet  and  his  wife,  with 
friends,  stayed  in  the  house,  a  mob  formed 
and  pelted  it  with  stones  and  Its  iK:cupants 
with  threats.  No  serious  disturbance  oc- 
curred but  the  conduct,  cines  and  agitation 
of  the  restless  throng  was  as  prophetic  of 
what  was  to  follow  as  the  rumble  of  thunder, 
a  high  wind  carrying  dust  into  the  air  and 
an  occasional  flash  of  lightning  proclaims  the 
coming  of  a  stonn.  The  next  night  the  storm 
broke.  Five  hundred  mobsters  rushed  the 
house  calling  out.  with  opprobrious  terms: 
•Get  them!  Get  them''  In  the  ensuing 
tumult  a  shot  was  fired  and  one  of  the  in- 
vaders, l>eon  Breiner.  was  killed  The  eleven 
occupants  of  the  house  were  charged  with 
mixrder.  Two  trials  followed  I  heard  Clar- 
ence Darrow  deliver  his  masterful  cwation  in 
the  second  trial 

I  say  that  had  this  bill  been  law  in  1924. 
Leon  Brelncr  would  not  have  lost  his  We 
and  this  sorrowful  chapter  in  the  six;lal  his- 
tory of  our  nation  would  not  have  been  writ- 
ten     Section  405  of  the  bill  provides: 

"No  person  shall  Intimidate,  threaten, 
coerce,  or  interfere  with  any  person  in  the 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of.  or  on  account  of 
h's  having  exerclred  or  enjoyed,  or  on  account 
of  his  having  aided  or  encouraged  any  other 
p:^^sc^  !n  the  exercise  or  enjc^yment  of  any 
right  granted  by  section  403  or  404." 

On  the  first  or  second  day  of  Dr.  Sweet's 
occupancy  of  the  house  he  had  purchased, 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  have  filed 
an  action  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
to  enjoin  the  Waterworks  Park  Improvement 
Association  from  gathering  to  accomplish  Us 
diabolic  deed,  and  any  mob  which  might 
have  followed  would  have  found  Itself  at- 
tacking not  poor  Dr  Sweet,  but  confronting 
the  might  and  the  power  of  the  Indomitable 
United    States. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  right:  there 
must  be  a  way  to  have  it  respected  Thus 
It  Is  that  while  civil  rights  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  by  statute  and  court 
decisions,  their  enjoyment  is  often  curtailed 
and  even  made  impossible  by  harassment, 
subterfuge,  subtle  threat  and  outright  defi- 
ance.    Hence  the  necessity  for  the  supervi- 


sion, the  control  and  the  machinery  so  well 
described  In  this  excellent  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  may  say  here  that  In  1955 
inir  Pennsylvania  Legislature  established  a 
Human  Relations  Commission  to  carry  Into 
effect  the  legislatively  declared  policy  of  our 
Commonwealth  ••to  fo.ster  the  employment 
,,f  all  individuals  In  accordance  with  their 
fullest  capacities  .  .  .  and  to  secure  com- 
mercial housing  regardless  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligious creed,  ancestry  or  national  origin." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  not  abuse  your 
kindness  in  honoring  me  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  here  to  speak  on  this  vital 
legislation,  by  repeating  arguments,  reasons 
and  statistics  with  which  yoti  are  already 
familiar.  Our  President,  in  tirglng  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  already  has  deliv- 
ered an  informative,  stirring  and  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  mind,  heart  and  conscience  of 
the  nation.  The  Attorney  General  presented 
you  \N-lth  a  masterful  analysis  of  this  bill  In 
all  its  particulars,  leaving  hardly  anything 
to  doubt  or  surmise. 

And  now  it  is  In  the  hands  of  Congress. 
It  is  a  matter  of  Infinite  comfort  to  me  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  this 
new  era  of  American  history,  has  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  been  transforming  legislative 
Sermons  on  the  Mount  for  the  poor,  the  sick, 
hungry,  aged,  economically  disabled,  op- 
pressed, overburdened  and  underprivileged 
Into  bread,  medicine,  hospit.al  beds,  school 
houses.  Jobs,  pensions,  suffrage,  human  dig- 
nity, and  all  the  rest.  Government  is  no 
longer  ctild  and  aloof.  It  is  warm,  it  throbs 
with  understanding  and  compassion.  This 
particular  legislation  calls  for  physical  secu- 
rity, for  peaceful  participation  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice,  for  unhampered  educa- 
tion and  for  freedom  of  the  home  for  all 
people. 

I  have  no  fear  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  undermine,  as  opponents  say. 
our  dual  form  of  government  and  make  the 
federal  authority  too  powerful.  Federal  sov- 
ereignty cannot  be  too  powerful  In  advanc- 
ing the  Interests,  the  freedoms,  and  the 
destiny  of  American  citizens.  Each  time  I 
look  nt  this  transcendentaUy  beautiful  Cap- 
itol I  see  In  It  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence In  imperishable  stone,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  in  perpetual 
marble,  and.  in  its  graceful  dome  soaring 
in  the  skies,  I  see  the  asstirance  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  assembled 
thereunder  are  dedloiited  to  obtaining  for 
them  the  rights,  to  which,  in  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  "the  laws  of  Nature  and 
Nature^s  God  entitle  them." 


TOE  RIGHT  OF  DISSENT:  FROM 
THE  CAMPUS  TO  THE  CAPITOL 
Mr,  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  on 
July  6,  1966,  Senator  Gale  McGee  gave 
an  address  before  the  student  body  at 
Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis.  Greg., 
concerning  "The  Right  of  Dissent:  From 
the  Campus  to  the  Capitol." 

I  lielieve  Senator  McGees  speech  is 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  Concres- 
sioN\L  Record.  Therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  complete  text  of 
his  remarks  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  Right  of  Dissent:    Fkom   the   Campus 

TO  THE  CAPrrOL 

(.Address  by  Hon,  Gale  McGei:,  Oregon 
.State  University,  July  6,  1966,  Corvallis. 
Oreg.) 

Until  recent  years,  it  was  a  sacred  axiom 
•y.  American  politics  that  academic  Ufe  and 
Political  life  did  not  mix.  Professors  In  the 
political   arena  were  few   and   far   between. 


For  a  budding  candidate  for  public  office 
to  be  suspected  of  professorial  traits  was 
tantamount  to  political  suicide  Yet  when 
I  arrived  on  the  political  scene  in  1958. 
straight  from  23  years  in  the  classroom,  the 
event  was  heralded  by  some  observers  as  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  transition  that  would 
some  day  enmesh  the  Halls  of  Ivy  with  the 
Halls  of  Government.  That  day  is  now  upon 
us. 

The  Russians  are  suspect  for  having  aided 
and  abetted  this  new  trend  -with  the  launch- 
ing of  Sputnik  in  October  of  1957,  For 
since  that  event,  academics  in  public  office 
have  continued  to  multiply:  and  their  ac- 
ceptability at  the  ballot  box  has  risen  stead- 
ily. In  a  sense,  the  electorate  was  probably 
frightened  into  the  necessities  of  the  new 
political  integration  by  the  stark  discovery 
that  even  the  Communists  in  Moscow  were 
capable  of  great  scientific  feats.  But  the 
fact  that  It  continues  to  happen  is  im- 
portant to  the  new  profile  of  the  politics  of 
responsible,  free  government. 

What  was  an  orderly  transition  for  near- 
ly a  decade  has  suddenly  been  thrust  stage 
center  by  a  single  issue— Vietnam.  Both  in 
campus  teach-ins  and  In  Senate  hearings, 
the  dominant  force  has  been  dissent.  The 
form  and  Implications  of  that  dissent  have 
sometimes  obscured  the  main  focus  of  the 
war  Itself.  Therefore,  in  a  university  forum 
setting  such  as  this  one  at  Oregon  State 
University,  it  is  doubly  significant  that 
students,  scholars,  and  public  officials  have 
a  hard  look  at  the  "Anatomy  of  Protest. '•  In 
the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal,  I  propose 
to  examine  the  Impact  of  Vietnam  on  the 
Right  of  Dissent — first.  In  the  university 
forum  and.  second,  in  the  Senate  hearing 
room.  Thus,  the  title  of  these  remarks — 
The  Right  of  Dissent:  From  the  Campus  to 
the  Capitol. 

For  too  long  after  World  War  n  the  college 
campus  seemed  altogether  too  quiet  on  pub- 
lic questions  Whether  this  ■was  due  to  leth- 
argy, or  Indifference,  or  a  sen.se  of  making  up 
for  the  time  lost  in  the  war  Is  Irrelevant  to 
our  purposes  at  the  moment.  Tlie  point  is 
that  the  arrival  of  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy 
on  the  national,  political  horizon  triggered 
a  new  and  more  acute  sense  of  public  Inter- 
est among  the  new  student  generation. 

In  its  tnltial  resurgence,  it  was  epitomized 
in  the  Peace  Corjis  But  more  to  the  point 
now,  it  h.^  bloomed  during  the  nationwide 
great  debate  on  Vietnam.  Because  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  publicity  from  the  campus 
teach-ins  has  t>een  critical  of  our  Asian  pol- 
icy, the  university  has  rightly  or  wrongly 
become  a  symbol  of  the  attack  on  the  Ad- 
ministration position.  Perhaps  I  am  espe- 
cially entitled  to  defend  the  voices  speaking 
out  from  the  Halls  of  Ivy,  not  because  of  my 
own  professorial  days,  but  rather  because  1 
strongly  believe  in  the  present  position  of 
the  United  States  In  its  firm  stand  in  Viet- 
nam. But  equally.  I  believe  in  the  tradition- 
al academic  right— in  fact,  the  obligation,  of 
the  campus  to  provoke  dissent. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  dialogues  on 
campus  have  always  been  conducted  with 
circumspection.  In  too  many  Instances 
they  have  lapsed  Into  monologues,  with  the 
more  extreme  participants  resorting  to  tac- 
tics beneath  the  dignity  of  honorable  dis- 
agreement. Public  policies  have  been  de- 
scribed as  reflecting  the  new  ImperlalLsts, 
"power-mad"  militarists,  and  warmongers 
out  to  conquer  the  world.  Some  of  the  crit- 
ics may  be  professional  revolutionaries,  and 
some  few  even  lack  the  credentials  of  campus 
residents.  Some  of  them,  too,  might  like  to 
think  they  take  orders  from  Miascow  or  Pe- 
king. But  none  of  these  should  be  used  as 
an  excuse  to  extinguish  the  obligation  to  in- 
spire ferment  on  the  campus. 

In  all  fairness,  the  voices  from  the  campus 
havent  been  as  one-sided  as  the  headlines 
suggest.  Protest  always  clain^s  more  atten- 
tion than  support.    Willfully  or  otherwise. 


there  has  indeed  been  a  d'lStortion  of  the 
complete  slate  of  mind  in  the  academic 
world.  But  more  germane  to  our  subject  here 
tonight,  the  image  that  these  vociferous  pro- 
tests and  demonstrations  from  both  students 
and  faculty  have  projected  has  sometimes 
panicked  those  groups  In  the  land  who  have 
solemnly  assumed  their  self-appointed  roles 
ius  keepers  of  patriotism  and  Americanism 

What  concerns  me  is  that  we  are  about  to 
be  caught  up  in  a  series  of  witchhunts  and 
new  predatory  raids  on  academic  freedom — 
UEually.  of  course,  in  the  name  of  the  Con- 
stitution but  aimed  at  stifilng  the  other  p)Oint 
of  view.  Already  it  threatens  to  shut  the 
doors  on  free  inquiry  and  to  inhibit  free  ex- 
pression. In  recent  years  this  trend  has 
made  worrisome  headway,  aided  and  Bl>etted 
by  the  resurgence  of  numerous  extremist 
groups  who  have  promoted  a  lucrative  trade 
in  suspicion,  fear,  hate,  and  smear. 

The  classroom,  long  a  handy  object  of  sus- 
picion m  the  lexicon  of  the  extremists,  has 
suddenly  become  even  more  so  because  of  the 
rising  anxieties  over  Vietnam.  That  the 
current  attacks  on  academic  freedom  may  get 
out  of  hand  Is  a  serious  prospect.  The  record 
is  already  replete  with  warning  signals. 

On  one  state  university  campus  in  the 
West.  8  Professor  of  English — identified  at 
one  time  with  SNCC — has  come  under  attack 
from  certain  self-appointed  censors  of  his 
conduct.  His  Job  remains  in  Jeopardy.  On 
another  campus,  a  law  against  leftists  speak- 
ers has  been  revived.  This  statute  enacted 
by  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  In  1963 
prohibited  Communists  and  pleaders  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  from  speaking  at  any  state 
education  institution. 

Dr.  Frank  Graham,  speaking  about  the 
Carolina  law  lias  said,  "The  free  market  of 
ideas  in  the  historic  American  view  is  a  basic 
part  of  the  American  tradition  of  free  enter- 
prise. "Gag  laws^  repressing  the  freedom  of 
assembly  and  speech  are  ex-pressions  of  the 
totalitarian  way  and  are  contrary  to  the 
American  way." 

The  North  Carolina  case  Is  by  no  means  the 
end  of  the  line.  Just  across  the  border  in 
neighboring  Virginia  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  larger  veterans^  organiza- 
tions adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  State 
Assembly  to  ban  Communist  speakers  on  the 
campus  Tliere  are  similar  proposals  pend- 
ing in  other  states.  It  brings  squarely  into 
f(x;us  the  right  of  a  faculty  and  of  student 
representatives  to  invite  and  to  hear  speakers 
of  all  persuasions,  including  the  extremes  of 
the  right  as  well  as  of  the  left.  Once  leftist 
speakers  have  been  banned,  there  is  little  de- 
fense left  even  for  the  extreme  right-wingers. 
With  both  of  the  extremes  out  of  the  way, 
what  remains  of  the  rights  of  the  center?  As 
John  Donne  put  it  so  well,  •'.  .  and  there- 
fore never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee.'' 

A  teach-in  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  in  Florida  prompted  the 
use  of  one  of  the  newer  weapons  of  the 
extremists — the  recorded  telephone  message. 
Invented  by  a  Florida  physician,  W  C.  Doug- 
las of  Sarasota,  this  device  plays  back  mes- 
sages previously  recorded  under  the  patriotic 
name  'Let  Freedom  Rlng.^'  It  can  be  con- 
nected into  any  telephone  exchange  around 
the  country.  Over  100  are  now  known  to  be 
In  existence.  It's  a  convenient  tool  for 
extremists  coast  to  coast  because  of  its  par- 
ticular advantage  that  It  has  not  been  the 
subject  of  regulation  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  the  voices  and 
sponsors  of  Its  often  extreme  accusatory 
messages  remain  strangely  anonymous. 

After  the  Miami  teach-in.  residents  In  the 
area  were  telephoned  by  unidentified  callers 
and  asked  if  they  knew  what  was  taking 
place  on  the  campus  of  their  very  own 
universitv.  If  they  wanted  to  know,  th^y 
were  told"  to  dial  221-6767.  In  response  to 
that  number  a  woman's  voice  said  In  part, 
"This  Is    Let  Freedom  Ring.'     Last  Tuesday 
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night  at  Miamis  own  little,  red  Echoolhouse. 
there  was  a  strange  asRortment  of  pinks, 
pvmks.  beatniks,  and  left-wing  educators  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  pleading  for  a 
Soviet  line  against  the  CommunlstB."  An 
extended  diatribe  then  pr<x:eeded  to  link 
anyone  who  had  attended  the  t^ach-in  with 
individuals  who  were  accused  of  being 
Socialists.  Communists.  Pacifists,  and  odd- 
balls. A  United  States  Senator  who  par- 
ticipated was  described  as  being  •shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  a  Marxist  who  advointes 
selective  assassination." 

That  stich  Irresponsible  and  reckless  as- 
saults on  character  and  on  people  in  general 
excited  the  fears  of  otherwise  well-meaning 
citizens  was  not  surprising.  The  storm 
which  threatened  to  engulf  the  campus 
Jeopardized  much  more  than  the  rights  of 
the  participants  themselves 

It  would  be  inaccurate,  however,  to  leave 
with  you  the  Impression  that  such  outbursts 
and  assaults  are  the  private  property  of  ex- 
tremist groups  or  of  self-designated  patriotic 
societies.  Tlie  quest  for  "conspirators'  and 
•■plotters'  behind  our  many  complex  public 
problems  has  readily  found  sponsors  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  Itself  A  current  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  has  gone  'Let 
Freedom  Ring"  one  better  Prom  a  western 
campus,  he  sought  to  warn  the  world  ;hat 
"the  little,  red  schoolhouse  is  redder  than 
you  think  •■  He  asserted  that  on  the  m(xi- 
ern  campus  Communistic  beatniks  and  for- 
eign-born, fuzzy  professors  are  ciestroylng 
true  Amerlcanisni. 

Equally  alarming  was  the  outburst  of  a 
Member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  who 
has  questioned  whether  a  professor  who  had 
parUcipated  in  a  teach-in  and  was  critical  of 
Vietnam  policy  should  be  allowed  to  receive 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government.  Mr 
Congressman  charged  that  for  the  profes.sor 
to  be  granted  those  funds  was  a  •shocking 
inconsistency." 

What  Is  even  more  '•shocking"  Is  that  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  should  raise  such 
a  question  in  the  first  place.  Colleges  and 
universities  have  always  had  Ui  contend  with 
thoee  who  wish  to  proscribe  teaching  and 
research  with  ilmils  reflectinj.^  the  ^x/i. ileal 
and  cultural  convictions  of  the  time.  But 
I  agree  with  the  thought  embodied  in  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  Nation 
which  declares,  "if  there  is  any  fixed  star  in 
our  constitutional  constellation,  it  is  that 
no  official,  high  or  petty,  can  order  what  shall 
be  orthodox  In  politics,  nationalism,  religion, 
or  other  matters  of  opinion  or  force  citizens 
to  confess  by  word  or  act  their  faith  therein." 
It  must  remain  a  fundamental  of  Federal 
participation  in  education  that  such  assist- 
ance never  command  conformity,  nor  limit 
the  direction  of  Inquiry,  nor  warp  the  sub- 
sumce  of  thought  To  those  who  are  upset 
with  what  one  editorial  writer  described  as 
"the  cockeyed  professors  and  pacifists  and 
anarchists  '  on  the  campus,  I  would  remind 
them  that  t«j  enforce  thout;ht  control  upon 
our  Institutions  of  higher  learning  would  do 
far  more  damage  to  our  civilization  and  our 
Nation  than  can  the  fulmlnations  of  the 
most  radical  of  students  and  the  most  Irre- 
6[)onsible  of  profess<^)rs 

Nor  dare  we  take  comfort  in  the  lame  hope 
that  the  current  attacks  are  mere  nitpick- 
ing assaults  that  will  &tx>n  fade  away  A-s 
our  past  history  long  since  shovild  remind 
us,  such  small  beginnings  can  readily  ex- 
plode into  dangerous  attacks  on  everyone's 
freedom  It  s  not  a  very  long  step  from  the 
Vietnam  critics  to  other  critics  From  Viet- 
nam to  the  suspension  of  all  unpopular  dis- 
sent. It  is  but  a  short  hop.  skip,  and  a  Jump 
Let  us  remember  the  warning  of  the  vener- 
able Tom  Paine  when  he  said,  "He  that 
would  make  his  own  liberty  secure  must 
guard  even   his  enemy  from  oppression" 

Even  now  the  Issue  of  academic  freedom 
Is  assuming  major  proportions  on  the  na- 
tional, political  scene.     It  reared  its  head  a 


few  months  ago  In  the  New  Jersey  guber- 
natorial contest  where  the  question  at  issue 
was  retaining  a  professor  who  embraced  the 
Viet  Cong  on  the  payroll  of  a  state  school 
More  recently,  it  has  popped  up  in  the  Gov- 
ernors  race  in  California.  There  the  issue 
Is  a  demand  by  one  candidate  for  Governor 
to  investigate  affairs  on  the  campus  at  Berke- 
ley. The  temptations  for  politicians  to 
plunge  into  predatory  missions  on  the  cam- 
pu.ses  of  our  sUUe  universities  are  great,  but 
they  must  also  be  discouraged.  Mr  Justice 
Frankfurter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  had 
academic  experience  at  Harvard,  once  noted 
the  importance  of  dcffuding  the  four  essen- 
tial freedoms  of  a  university  t«  determine 
for  itself  on  academic  grounds  who  may 
teach,  what  may  be  taught,  how  it  shall  be 
taught,  and  who  may  be  admitted  to  study. 
To  this  note  should  be  added  a  statement 
of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  who  cautioned, 
"to  impose  any  straightjacket  upon  the  in- 
tellectual leaders  m  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities would  imperil  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion .  .  .  Scholarship  cannot  noxirish  in  an 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust.  Teach- 
ers and  students  must  always  remain  free 
to  Inquire,  to  study  and  to  evaluate,  to  gain 
new  maturity  and  understanding;  otherwise 
our  civilization  will  stagnate  and  die" 

Freedom  is  a  precious  po.ssession.  And 
we  should  periodically  inventory  its  blessings 
and  its  ramifications.  To  destroy  freedom 
In  the  name  of  protecting  it  betrays — not 
preserves — our  national  traditions.  Yet.  there 
have  always  been  those  among  us  who  would 
in  the  name  of  liberty  seek  to  deny  it  to  their 
opponents. 

To  pass  laws  against  Ideas  Is  utter  folly. 
No  matter  how  unpopular  and  unwanted. 
Ideas  cannot  be  legislated  out  of  existence. 
Neither  can  they  be  silenced  by  a  resolu- 
tion from  a  veterans'  convention. 

The  only  way  to  defeat  an  Idea  Is  with  a 
better    one. 

Neither  patriotism  nor  loyalty,  moreover, 
can  be  invcjked  by  legislative  edict,  nor  de- 
creed by  administrative  order,  nor  achieved 
by  loyalty  oaths  To  endure  true  patriot- 
ism must  be  inspired,  not  commanded. 

In  sum,  it  is  imperative  that  we  not  sacri- 
fice freedom  of  dissent  on  the  altars  of 
censorship,  bigotry,  or  Intolerance  To  the 
professors,  this  Is  the  heartbeat  of  academic 
freedom  It  Is  also  one  of  the  sustaining 
pillars  of  all   human  freedom. 

But  even  as  it  Is  e,ssential  that  we  guard 
against  restrictions  on  academic  freedom, 
the  academic  community  itself  must  remem- 
ber that  this  is  a  two-way  street  Academic 
freedom  must  be  balanced  wltli  academic 
resixinsibiliiy.  How  best  to  strike  that  wise 
balance  must  ever  remain  within  the  prov- 
ince of  gixxl  Judgment.  It  cannot  be  leg- 
islated through  formula. 

This  concept  is  clearly  enunciated  In  the 
1940  Statement  of  Principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can A-ssociation  of  University  Professors-  a 
portion  of  which  reads; 

■The  professor  as  a  man  of  learning  and 
an  educational  officer  should  remember  that 
the  public  may  Judge  his  profession  and  his 
institution  by  his  utterances.  Hence  he 
should  at  nil  times  be  accurate,  should  ex- 
ercise appropriate  restraint,  should  show  re- 
spect fur  tlie  opinions  of  others" 

Even  as  that  Principle  may  be  honored  by 
most,  we  are  realistic  enough  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  all  freedoms  are  abused  by  some; 
that  in  moments  of  excitement  and  crisis 
men  of  every  station  and  occupation  tend 
to  Siiy  things  with  greater  recklessness  and 
impetuosity  than  with  impartiality  and  dls- 
passion.  But  this  gives  no  one  license  to 
suspend  liberty  Intolerance — be  it  of  the 
left  or  the  right — Is  still  Intolerable.  And 
Just  as  discipline  and  restraint  are  the  hall- 
marks of  the  effective  advocate,  and  Indeed 
of  civilized  man.  so  the  deviation  from  them 
reflects  human  frailties.     And  as  there  have 


been  abuses  until  now.  there  will  surely  be 
more.  But  we  can  survive  these  as  long  as 
the  constant  pursuit  of  truth  remains  the 
high  standard  to  which  we  repair,  without 
regard  for  risks,  without  concern  for  costs. 

As  we  pick  our  way  along  the  tortuous 
and  troubled  pathways  into  the  future,  let 
us  remember  a  bit  of  the  eternal  wisdom 
which  flowed  so  generously  from  the  pen  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  wrote  in  his  First 
Inaugural  Address:  'Error  of  opinion  may  be 
tolerated  where  reas<jn  is  left  free  to  combat 
It." 

The  controversy  which  Vietnam  has  un- 
leashed on  the  campuses  of  the  land  has  in- 
tertwined campus  di-ssent  with  political  dis- 
sent In  the  Capit-ol  so  thoroughly  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  separate  the  two.  Perhaps  more 
than  ever  before  the  Halls  of  Ivy  and  the 
Halls  of  Congre.ss  resound  with  the  din  of 
many  of  the  siime  voices.  But  there  is  a 
difference  On  campus  the  right  at  sUikc  is 
the  right  to  think  otherwise,  or  even  the 
right  to  be  wrong  But  on  Capitol  HUl,  wh.it 
is  under  atuick  is  the  right  to  be  right 

The  right  of  dissent  is  not  equal  at  all 
levels.  On  the  campus,  crilici.sm  is  accom- 
panied by  the  luxury  of  irresponsibility  - 
that  is.  the  professor  can  afford  less  concern 
over  the  consequences  of  being  wrong  thnii 
can  the  Member  of  Congress  Or  to  put  it  in 
personal  terms.  Professor  McGee  had  many 
more  solutions  to  tlie  problems  of  the  world 
than  has  Senator  McGee  And  even  Senator 
MoGee,  In  yet  a  more  restrained  sense  of 
responsibility.  Is  not  as  much  on  Uie  spot  as 
the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  on  Armed  Services,  or  of  Appro- 
priations, Or  none  of  them  are  faced  wlt.'i 
the  anguish  of  metusunng  the  consequen.  •>; 
of  the  det;lslon  as  Is  the  President  of  tlie 
United  SUtes.  If  the  rest  of  us  make  a 
mlsUike,  we  may  be  given  yet  another  chance 
U)  correct  it.  But  the  President  has  to  be 
right  the  first  time. 

More  than  ever  before  In  our  country's 
history,  criticism  from  the  Capitol  ought  to 
be  attended  by  an  acute  sense  of  great  re- 
sponsibility. It  was  not  always  so.  For  most 
of  our  national  history,  our  role  luis  been 
largely  national  in  scope  and  the  impact  of 
our  de<MRions  rarely  reverberated  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit  of  our  shore  line.  It  was 
possible  to  survive  demagogues  and  prima 
donnas  and  flamboyant  orators  in  the  United 
.states  Senate.  They  could  say  in  very  public 
ways  one  thing  for  home  consumption  and 
quite  another  for  the  Capitol.  No  longer  Is 
this  true. 

Particularly  since  World  War  II  the  United 
States  has  been  thrust  by  the  force  of  his- 
tory into  a  role  of  frlght^-nlng  responsibility 
for  the  direction  of  world  events.  Not  only 
what  the  President  says  or  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  even  what  a  United  State's  Sena- 
tor may  say  makes  a  difference  in  Katmandu 
or  Ca[)e  Town.  Whether  the  issue  be  civil 
rights,  nuclear  disarmament,  or  Vietnam,  the 
whole  world  Is  tuned  In  on  our  wave  length. 
The  day  has  long  since  passed  when  a  United 
St,ates  Senator  can  carelessly  expound  his 
views  on  the  great  questions  of  our  time 
without  first  pausing  to  measure  the  conse- 
quences of  its  impact  on  the  rest  of  the 
hviman   race. 

Prime  Mlni.stor  Nehru  put  It  vividly  when 
he  likened  the  Unlt<?d  Suites  to  a  modern 
Atlas  with  the  world  on  his  shoulders.  "It 
you  stumble."  he  said,  "the  world  falls  with 
y ou   " 

Demagoguery  In  the  Senate  Chamber  today 
can  shake  the  very  foundations  of  Interna- 
tional structures  around  the  globe.  No  issue 
has  made  it  more  difficult  to  rise  to  the  higher 
levels  demanded  by  modern  leadership  than 
that  of  Vietnam  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
kind  of  war  it  is  For  the  first  time  the  man 
In  the  street  is  watching  war  on  TV  All  of 
the  ugliness  and  the  terrible  brutalities  of  all 
wars  have  Just  now  been  compressed  on  to  a 
21-lnch  screen  In  the  family  den.     This  in 


itself  hiM  tempted  the  orators  to  exploit  the 
heart  rather  than  appeal  to  the  head. 

But  complicating  It  even  more  has  been 
the  advent  of  televised  Senate  hearings 
Great  as  this  medium  has  been  In  educating 
the  vast  public  audience  to  the  facts  of  In- 
ternational life,  it  has  not  been  an  unmixed 
blessing.  In  my  brief  experiences  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  I  have  noted  a  dis- 
tinct difference  between  the  manner  In  which 
witnesses  are  interrogated  in  the  privacy  of 
the  Committee  on  the  one  hand  and  under 
the  glare  of  TV  lights  on  the  other.  In  the 
Senate  hearing  room  It  has  sometimes  been 
an  Irresistible  temptation  to  the  showman  to 
replace  the  statesman.  In.stead  of  a  quest  for 
facts  and  truth,  the  TV  hearing  has  on  occa- 
sion become  a  thrust  for  higher  Nellsen 
ratings.  Unfortunately,  personal  Invective, 
anger,  harsh  epithets,  and  political  venge- 
ance have  Intruded  on  the  screen.  Tech- 
niques and  tactics  better  described  on  the 
pages  of  Variety  rather  than  the  Concre.s- 
sioN.\L  Record  have  too  often  prevailed.  In 
that  atmosphere,  it  Is  perhaps  understand- 
able that  showmanship  displaces  statesman- 
fliip.  Understandable,  but  still  unforgivable 
Both  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  are 
cases  In  point.  Each  has  a  thankless  re- 
fponslbllity  In  making  decisions  of  the  great- 
est Importance  They  also  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  suffering  the  consequences  for 
what  they  decTdc.  At  times  under  Commit- 
tee bombardment,  however,  they  were 
abused,  harried,  and  Insulted  In  the  extreme. 
A  stranger  dropping  in  from  another  planet 
might  have  thought  them  to  be  enemy 
agents  or  worte.  The  respectability  of  the 
high  trust  which  is  theirs  was  demeaned — 
even  their  personal  integrity  wfis  impugned. 
The  price  paid  for  this  kind  of  conduct 
in  Committee  wius  more  than  the  personal 
Injury  to  the  men  Involved.  It  had  the  ef- 
fect of  downgrading  government.  It  re- 
flected a  curious  reversiil  of  an  American 
tradition  of  being  Innocent  until  proved 
guilty.  The  Impression  was  very  strong  at 
times  that  the  questioners  of  tlie  two  Sec- 
retaries started  with  the  assumption  of 
their  guUt  of  some  heinous  crmie  unless  they 
could  come  up  with  a  good  alibi. 

During  the  dialogues  on  Vietnam,  some 
have  expressed  their  fear  of  the  "arrogance 
of  power." 

The  kind  of  abuse  or  criticism  that  is  run- 
ning rampant  in  the  Congress  is  a  form  of 
arrogance  in  Itself— an  arrogance  of  dissent. 
It  seems  to  assume  a  monopoly  of  truth  and 
Wisdom,  leaving  room  for  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  there  might  be  another  truth. 
Even  as  some  of  the  critics  iiave  been  guilty 
of  ascribing  mostly  good  motives  to  Hanoi 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  while  re- 
serving all  of  the  conspiratorial  machlua- 
ilons  and  infamous  plotting  for  our  side,  so 
they  have  pre-empted  to  themselves  all  of 
the  virtues  of  being  right  It  never  seems 
to  enter  their  thoughts  that  Just  maybe  the 
American  position  might  be  right. 

In  our  current  concern  over  the  right  to 
dissent,  over  the  right  to  think  otherwise,  or 
even  the  right  to  be  wrong,  we  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  there  Is  also  a  responsibility 
to  respect  the  right  to  be  right.  As  the  late 
Adlai  Stevenson  once  pointed  out:  "I  do  not 
impugn  the  good  faith  of  those  who  hold 
different  views  than  mine.  I  v^ould  only  ask 
them  In  the  name  of  the  courtesies  and  de- 
cencies of  a  free  society  that  they  should 
equally  refrain  from  Imptignlng  mine  '• 

Surely  there  are  no  differences  of  opinion 
so  wide  that  they  cannot  be  explored  m  the 
context  of  respKjnsible  debate.  The  times 
require  of  us  a  much  higher  level  of  public 
dialogue  If  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  wisest 
possible  decisions.  If  we  indulge  ourselves 
In  discursive  arguments.  In  bitter  and  vitri- 
olic accusations,  or  In  pique  and  iinpetu- 
lance.  It  Is  only  at  the  peril  of  failing  to 
reach  construcUye  solutions. 


In  another  time  of  crisis,  Abrahiun  Lincoln 
once  advised  'in  times  like  the  present  men 
should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  would 
not  willingly  be  responsible  through  time 
and  eternity."  I  am  sure  It's  not  too  much 
to  ask  that  we  exercise  self-restraint  and 
self-discipline  and  that  we  honor  the  herit- 
age of  free  Institutions  and  of  men  seeking 
to  work  In  those  institutions  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities  and  with  the  Intentions  of  an 
honest  and  honorable  public  servant.  To 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable  ought  to 
become  the  hallmark  of  a  responsible  demo- 
cratic society.  Only  In  this  pursuit  can  we 
thus  hope  to  meet  problems  which  carry 
with  them  not  only  threats  to  the  freedom 
of  man  but  also  to  the  hopes  for  achieving 
peace  for  all  mankind. 


SOCIETY'S    RIGHTS   VERSUS 
INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgiiiia.  Mr, 
President,  I  call  attention  to  an  editorial 
entitled  "Society's  Ri.chts  Versus  Indi- 
vidual Riphts"  which  appeared  in  the 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va..  Record  of  July  13, 
19G6.  The  edit<)rial  has  reference  to  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  relative 
to  police  qucstioniiip  of  suspect,=  ,  and  I 
feel  tliat  the  question  posed  by  the  edi- 
torial to  be  a  pertinent  one:  How  will  the 
new  rules  affect  the  riehts  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  morale  and  effectiveness  of 
police  officers,  the  orderliness  of  commu- 
nity life  and  the  safety  and  security  of 
every  law-abiding  citizen? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edit-orial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
SociETy's  Rights  Versus  Individual  Rights 

The  Individual's  right  to  fair  play  versus 
society's  right  to  maintain  law  and  order  has 
been  brought  Into  sharp  focus  by  a  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Newsweek  maga- 
zine states  in  a  feature  article  that  the  court's 
ruling,  "...  imposed  sharp  new  limits  on 
th3  public  power  to  question  suspects — a 
power  lawmen  claim  is  vital  to  convictions 
in  four  out  of  five  criminal  cases."  T!ie  new 
rules  provide,  among  other  things,  that  after 
arrest  police  may  not  question  a  suspect 
until  they  have  told  him  that  he  has  a  right 
to  remain  silent,  that  what  he  says  may  be 
held  against  him  and  that  he  is  entitled  to 
have  his  lawyer  with  him  in  the  interroga- 
tion room.  It  ifi  almost  certain  that  accord- 
ing to  ethical  practice  and  "good  profes- 
sional Judgment"  the  Uiwyers  will  advise 
their  chent*  not  to  answer.  It  appears  to 
majiy  law  enforcement  officers,  and  with  some 
Justification,  that  under  these  conditions  it 
will  be  almost  Impossible  to  ever  gd  a 
confession. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  expressiiig  for 
the  court  the  bitterly  contested  five  to  four 
majority  opinion,  state's  that,  ".  .  .  The  .  .  . 
practice  of  incommunicado  interrogation  is 
at  odds  with  one  of  our  nation's  most 
cherished  principles — the  individual  may  not 
be  compelled  to  Incriminate  himself."  In  his 
dissenting  opinion.  Justice  Harlan  staled 
that,  "This  doctrine  .  .  .  has  no  sanction, 
no  sanction  .  .  .  It's  obviously  going  to 
mean  a  gradual  dlsappeajance  of  confes- 
sions as  a  legitimate  tool  of  law  enforce- 
ment." Although,  in  general,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  across  the  country  were 
apprehensive  and  critical  of  the  court's 
decision,  opinions  are  sharply  divided  even 
among  police  offices  and  their  closest  allies, 
proeectitlng  attorneys 

Despite  the  Supreme  Court's  legal  rhetoric 
and  the  debate  which  follows  It,  certain 
facte  stand  out.     The  rights  If  the  accused 


have  been  further  protected,  but  the  prob- 
lems of  law  enforcement  have  been  vastly 
increased.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  crime 
is  increasing  at  a  sharp  rate — six  times  faster 
than  population  since  1958  and  still  growing. 
Last  year,  more  than  2,600,000  serious  crimes 
were  reported  In  the  United  States.  In  our 
great  cities,  minority  population  ghettos  are 
becoming  more  and  more  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment problem  and  in  naany  cases  riot  spawn- 
ers  and  potential  battlegrounds  as  demon- 
strated in  the  Watts  dl -■strict  of  Los  Angeles. 
Patrolling  such  areas,  day  or  night,  a  police 
officer  puts  his  life  on  the  line  every  step 
of  the  way. 

But.  as  Newsweek  observes,  we  are  in  a 
time  of  transition.  "Inhere  Is  developing  a 
new  approach,  a  renaissance  in  law  enforce- 
ment procedures.  Law  enforcement  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  major  study  for  philan- 
thropic and  government  research  agencies. 
The  Ford  Found.itlon  alone.  "  .  .  has  poured 
more  than  $5  million  Into  police  studies  and 
education  projects"  There  are  such  pro- 
posals as  one  for.  a  "two-platoon  police  force" 
In  which,  ■•One  group  would  handle  matters 
requiring  the  sophisticated  approach :  social 
problems — like  Juvenile  delinquency — and 
major  Investigations.  The  other  group  ■would 
do  the  manual  labor,  directing  traffic.  Inves- 
tigating accidents  .  ."  New  Ideas  are  be- 
ing discussed  relative  to  handling  narcotics 
problems,  alcoholics  and  homosexuals. 

However,  in  the  light  of  such  develop- 
ments as  the  Supreme  Court's  present  ruling, 
some  authorities  feel  that  we  may  be  moving 
too  faf t.  Such  laws  may  be  too  sophisticated 
to  be  applicable  until  our  society  has  evolved 
to  a  little  higher  level  than  It  has  yet 
reached.  C.  D.  DeLeach.  assistant  director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  has 
put  It  this  way:  ".  ,  .  to  all  those  who  con- 
tinually clamour  for  more  restrictions  on 
law  enforcement.  I  pose  this  question — where 
will  you  turn  for  protection  of  your  Individ- 
ual rights  when  you  have  totally  destroyed 
the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement?"  This 
Is  a  question  that  concerns  every  person  In 
the  nation.  How  wi'l  the  new  rules  affect 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  the  morale  and 
effectiveness  of  police  officers,  the  orderliness 
of  community  life  and  the  safety  and  secti- 
rlty  of  every  law-abiding  citizen. 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
WEST  FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
President,  the  Congre.ssional  Commis- 
sion for  the  Extension  of  the  Capitol  has 
recently  approved  a  $34  million  plan  pro- 
viding for  a  4'2-acre  addition  to  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol.  This  proup  of 
five  men  reported,  without  public  hear- 
ings, that  the  Implementation  of  its  rec- 
ommendations wQwld  prevent  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  we.':t  front  and  would 
make  available  additional  ofBce,  restau- 
rant, auditorium,  and  conference -room 
space. 

I  recopnize  the  need  for  structural  sup- 
port for  the  west  front.  And  increased 
office  space  is  always  a  welcome  idea  to 
one  who  ranks  95th  in  Senate  seniority. 
But  what  concerns  me  is  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility tliat  what  has  been  recommended 
is  not  the  wisest  way  to  meet  these  needs. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  150  years  of  his- 
tory embodied  in  the  architectural  mas- 
terpiece that  is  our  Nation's  Capitol  will 
be  unnecessarily  buried  under  the  pro- 
posed plan. 

It  does  appear  that  a  shoring  up  Is 
necessary.  If  that  is  correct,  an  exhaus- 
tive study  should  be  made  of  the  alterna- 
tives open  to  us  which,  while  securing  an 
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effective  restructuring,  would  at  the  siinie 
time  preserve  the  erace  and  beauty  of  the 
Nations  most  revered  building. 

Unfortunately,  tiie  Commission  has 
apparently  not  Kiven  adequate  considera- 
tion to  the  esthetic  or  historic  factors  in- 
volved in  the  major  rebuilding  which  it 
has  proposed.  For  example,  the  Com- 
mission s  proposal  would,  in  one  thrust, 
destroy  the  magnificent  architectural  ac- 
complishments of  .some  of  our  most 
renowned  architects  and  engineers.  Wil- 
liam Thornton,  Charles  Bulfinch,  Ben- 
jamin Latrobe,  and  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  contributed  their  special  talents 
in  helpuit;  to  erect  the  Capitol.  To 
eradicate  their  efforts,  agreed  generally 
to  have  rcsulltd  m  a  buildmg  that  epit- 
omizes the  excellent  in  American  archi- 
tecture, is  a  drastic  step.  To  do  so  with- 
out public  hearings  a-s  to  poSvSible  alterna- 
tives i.s  even  more  unfortunate.  Prcper 
weight  must  he  given  to  the  significance 
of  tradition  and  esthetics. 

The  opposition  to  the  Commissions 
proposal  has  been  formidable.  Profes- 
sionals and  laymen  alike  have  demai  ded 
the  preservation  of  the  west  front.  T.icy 
have  emphasized  that  the  needed  shor- 
ing up  can  and  should  be  accomplished 
by  a  limited  restoration  intead  of  liy  a 
massive  demolition  and  expansion. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
stated  the  historical  consideration  suc- 
cinctly: 

If  thP  We,st  Front  of  the  Capitol  i.s  ex- 
tended, we  will  have  buried  the  last  of  those 
walls  that  d:ite  from  the  early  years  of  the 
Republir  and  will  have  obsrured  a  part  of 
our   history   that  can   never   be  restored 

Francis  Lethbridge,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Commi.s.sion  on  Landmarks  for 
the  National  Capital,  put  it  this  way: 

If  the  old  stones  of  the  Capitol  are  or  im- 
bling,  let  them  be  restored,  or  replace  J  if 
need  be.  but  let  us  refrain  from  paddln^  its 
bones  with  layers  of  rooms  until  it  becomes 
a  shapeless  m.iss  signifying  nothing  but  its 
own  bulk  Congre.ss  deserves  a  mld-20th  cen- 
tury answer  to  its  space  needs,  not  a  mis- 
guided mid- 19th  century  alteration  to  a 
venerable  building  deserving  of  respectful 
preficrvfttlon. 

In  a  letter  to  Vice  Pre.sident  Hum- 
phrey, the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts,  William  Walton,  expressed 
■  grave  concern  '  over  the  project  to  alter 
the  west  front,  and  said  that  the  Com- 
mission had  concluded  "that  to  erase  this 
great  historic  facade  would  be  a  national 
tragedy." 

Studies  have  already  been  completed 
which  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  lim- 
ited restoration  as  a  preferred  alterna- 
tive to  massive  expansion.  The  civil  en- 
gineering firm  of  Bernard  F.  Locraft 
made  a  detailed  study  for  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts  It  concluded  that 
plans  for  repairs  and  limited  restoration 
are  sound  and  sensible  As  such,  the  re- 
port is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Cap- 
itol Extension  CommLssion's  assertion 
that  a  .shoring  up  of  the  west  front  is 
infeasible  and  costly. 

What  is  now  needed  is  a  full  and  open 
hearing  When  such  eminent  profes- 
sional authorities  as  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  the  Joint  Commis.sion 
on  Landmarks  for  the  National  Capital, 
and  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well 


as  the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  numerous  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen unanimously  condemn  archl- 
t^'ctural  recommendations,  a  searching 
reexamination  of  the  plans  is  mandated 
In  my  judgment,  a  .scheme  of  limited 
restoration  can  be  developed  which  would 
preserve  tlie  prc-^ent  proportions  of  the 
cla.ssic  Bulfinch-Latrobe  front. 

Let  us  i-e.solve  the  disputes  over  the 
con.siderations  of  cost,  fea.sibility.  archi- 
tectural excellence  and  tradition  through 
public  hearings.  I  believe  this  is  the  only 
acceptable  course  now  that  the  Capitol 
Extension  Commi.ssion  has  recommended 
alterations  witiiout  .seeking  the  advice  of 
impartial  experts  Too  much  is  at  .stake 
to  do  any  less. 


BIG  BROTHER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
as  an  individual  grows  up  in  our  Ameri- 
can .society,  the  many  things  he  docs  are 
recorded  in  many  ways  on  various  forms. 
Records  are  kept  by  Federal,  State,  and 
Ux-al  governments  a.s  well  as  private  in- 
stitutions. An  article  by  Helen  B.  .Shaf- 
fer, ••Editorial  Research  ReporUs."  pub- 
lished in  the  Winston-Salem  Sentinel  of 
April  23.  1966.  points  out: 

Over  a  life  span,  the  dos.sier  piles  up;  data 
on  parents,  medical  records,  school  report-s. 
intelligence  and  psychological  test  scores.  Job 
histories,  credit  facts,  and  so  on. 

Some  of  this  information  is  volun- 
tarily given  by  the  Individual:  some  of 
this  information  is  obtained  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  individual. 

I  a.s-k  unanimous  con.sent  to  In.sert,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Win.ston-Salem 
Sentinel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Encroachment   Infscapable     Protection   or 

Privacy 

(By  Helen  B    Shaffer) 

Washington — Congre.ss  Is  l<x)lilng  for  new 
ways  to  protect  the  privacy  of  the  American 
citizen  witiiout  creating  more  problems  than 
it  solves  The  right  to  privacy  is  now  — 
tlianks  to  two  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  the 
past  year— backed  by  constitutional  guaran- 
tees Nevertheless  actual  encroachment  on 
the  privacy  of  the  individual  appears  to  be 
le.ss  e.scapable  than  ever 

The  trouble  is  that,  in  the  modern  world. 
a  large  measure  of  privacy  is  necessarily  sac- 
rificed and  the  loss  can  be  mitigated  only 
slightly  by  new  laws.  Our  society  requires  ex- 
tensive record -keeping  on  every  Individual. 
Thts  is  a  cradle-to-grave  process  that  begins 
with  footprinting  the  newborn  Infant  and 
ends  only  with  the  cuuse-of-death  notation 
on  the  death  certificate 

Over  a  lite  span,  the  dossier  piles  up  data 
on  parents,  medical  records  school  reports, 
intelligence  and  [jsychologlcal  test  scores.  Job 
histories,  credit  facts,  and  so  on  Some  of 
this  information  the  individual  gives  up  him- 
self, often  through  filling  out  the  iiinunipr- 
able  questionnaires  that  come  his  way.  The 
remainder  i.'^  obtained  without  hl.s  knowledge 
from  sources  not  known  to  him. 

PERSONAL     DATA 

The  result  Is  that  more  personal  data  on 
the  average  mid-'20th  century  American  can 
be  picked  up  by  a  routine  check  in  a  few 
days  than  scholars  have  been  able  to  un- 
cover about  William  Shakespeare — a  well- 
known  actor  In  his  day — «fter  four  centuries 


of  digging.  And  most  Americans  are  so  in- 
ured U)  living  in  the  flshbowl  age.  they 
willingly  disclose  information  about  them- 
selves wiilch  their  forebears  would  have  con- 
sidered nobody's  business  but  their  own. 

But  there  are  limits,  even  for  the  privacy- 
stripped  American  of  today  A  few  weeks 
ago,  for  instance,  the  State  Department  put 
a  stop  to  the  practice  of  asking  US  embas- 
sies to  keep  watch  on  American  travelers 
■ciinsldered  controversial."  In  a  highly  pub- 
licized case  of  a  different  sort,  the  president 
of  General  Motors  Corp,  apologized  on  March 
2'J  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  for  hiring 
a  detective  agency  to  pry  into  the  private 
life  of  a  subcommittee  witness.  Ralph  Nader 
had  written  a  book  and  had  given  testimony 
critical  of  the  industry  for  neglect  of  safely 
in  automobile  design. 

No  less  than  a  half -dozen  congre.ssional 
subcominltlee-.>  have  investigated  some  pha,=p 
of  the  privacy  Invasion  question  over  the  past 
year  ct  so  Sfime  of  tlielr  revel. ilions  led  '.. 
corrective  action  The  Post  Office  Dcpari- 
ment  closed  down  the  peepholes  thr.uch 
which  Its  ageuu  spied  on  employees  in  locl^er 
rooms  and  U)ilets  Of  more  general  appli- 
cation, the  Department  curtailed  a  long- 
standing practice  of  placmg  mail  covers- 
that  is,  recording  information  on  the  en- 
velopes of  letters  delivered  to  particular  ad- 
dresses -for  use  by  an  investigative  'agency 

EAVESDROPPING     DEVICES 

Another  area  where  limits  on  privacy  in- 
v.ision  are  being  sought  involves  the  use  of 
hidden  eavesdropping  devices  Practically 
everyone  is  agreed  that  private  snooping 
through  wiretapping  or  the  secret  placement 
of  niimature  microphones  and  transmitters 
should  have  no  place  In  American  life.  The 
big  argument  Is  under  what  conditions  the 
police  should  be  allowed  to  use  them  in  the 
war  on  crime 

Telephone  tapping  was  presumably  out- 
lawed by  Congress  In  1934.  yet  the  practice 
still  goes  on  Evidence  gained  from  wire- 
tapping is  permuted  In  some  state  (though 
no  federal)  courts  The  Justice  Department 
hiis  long  sought  legislation  to  pennlt  law  en- 
forcers to  tap  phones  In  crime  investiga- 
tions However,  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB  Katzenbach  told  a  Senate  subcommittee 
on  March  22  it  would  be  better  for  Congress 
to  ban  all  wlre(.apping  outright  than  to  leave 
the  situation  In  its  present  atnbiguous  state. 

The  new  miniature  eavesdropping  devices 
present  an  even  more  difficult  control  prob- 
lem The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion .adopted  a  rule,  effective  April  8.  forbid- 
ding private  citizens  Xo  use  radio  devices  to 
eavesdrop,  but  left  it  up  to  the  states  tfl  de- 
cide whether  their  police  should  use  them 
In  New  York  State  a  court  held  on  March  1 
that  court  orders  permitting  police  eaves- 
dropping by  such  a  device  were  Invalid  be- 
cause contrary  to  the  Fourth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  governing  search  and 
seizure. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  VITAL  TO 
DAIRY  FARMERS'  INCOME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  this 
is  a  great  week  for  the  dairy  farmer. 
Earlier  this  week  the  Senate  pa.ssed  the 
Ellender  child  nutrition  bill  authorizing 
the  extension  of  the  school  milk  program 
for  an  additional  4  years.  Today  we 
will  approve  a  bill  appropriating  $105 
million  for  the  school  milk  program  for 
fi.scal  1967. 

These  actions  will  mean  a  great  deal 
to  the  millions  of  schoolchildren  acro.ss 
the  land,  for  they  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  "nature's  perfect 
food."  Just  as  important,  the  dairy 
farmer  will  benefit  substantially  from 
the  Senate's  decision  to  give  the  program 


the  green  light.  For  the  school  milk 
inogram  accoutits  for  2.5  percent  of  the 
Nation's  milk  consumption.  This  Is  an 
all-tmportant  market  to  the  Nation's 
dairy  farmers — not  only  because  it  helps 
!iim  to  maintain  a  barely  adequate  in- 
come, but  also  because  it  introduces  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans  to  the  milk 
1  Libit. 

At  a  time  when  thousands  of  dairy 
farmers  are  calling  it  quits  because  of 
low  income  it  is  essential  to  press  hard 
for  final  congressional  action  on  these 
two  bills.  By  stimulating  the  con.sump- 
tion  of  milk  they  will  keep  many  daii-y 
farmers  in  business.  In  the  long  run 
this  will  assure  a  continuing  adequate 
supply  of  milk  at  prices  that  are  fair  to 
the  consumer. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  veiT  hopeful 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
act  quickly  to  pass  the  Ellender  child 
nutrition  bill  and  to  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ate that  $105  million,  at  a  minimum,  is 
needed  for  the  school  milk  program  for 
fiscal  1967. 


THE  CANADIAN-AMERICAN 
WATER  POLICY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  a  lively 
contribution  to  the  dialog  on  a  Canadian- 
American  intercontinental  water  policy 
was  carried  in  the  'Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  Sim  of  Jime  11. 

It  is  a  very  perceptive  and  well-written 
accoimt  of  the  debate  which  took  place 
between  Canada's  Gen.  A.  G.  L.  Mc- 
Naughton,  who  opposed  export  of  surplus 
water  to  the  United  States,  and  myself, 
as  an  advocate  of  the  North  American 
Water  and  Power  Alliance — or  NAWAPA 
concept — or  some  other  similar  plan  of 
collecting  waters  now  rimning  off  unused 
to  the  seas  in  Alaska  and  northern 
Canada,  and  distributing  them  to  water- 
short  areas  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
article  from  the  Vancouver  Sun  be  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Vancouver  Sun,  June  11,  1966) 

NAWAPA:  A  Threat  to  OtrR  Sovereignty 

We've  Got  Water. 
The  US.  Needs  It 
It's  Canada's  Llfeblood. 
Without  It  We  Perish. 

(By  Ian  Macdonald) 

Shfrbrooke.  Quebec. --Prince  George — • 
gone  forever  beneath  the  waves  like  another 
Atlantis. 

Or  Prince  George — bigger,  busier,  the 
centre  of  a  waterworks  complex  unrivalled 
anywhere  In  the  world? 

BC. — a  reeerv'oir  for  the  United  States. 
m,-.ny  of  Its  people  displaced.  Its  resources 
irreparably  damaged. 

Or  BC. — A  giant  powerhouse  of  North 
America,  scene  of  one  of  the  world's  great 
ifliirist  attractions,  rich,  m.aster  of  Its 
destiny? 

Canada — Victim  of  the  fast-talking  Yankee 
trader.  Its  sovereignty  foundered. 

Or  Canada — swimming  shoulder-to-shoul- 
der  with  the  US.  Into  a  great  tomorrow,  not 
a  drop  of  Its  water  spilling  into  the  US.  that 
Isn  t  superfluous? 

NAWAPA— North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance — a  money-making  scheme 
dreamed   up   by   a  Los  Angelee   engineering 


firm,  an  exercise  In  sophomore  civil  engi- 
neering, a  monstrous  threat  to  Canada's 
independence. 

Or  NAWAPA — a  continent -wide  plan  for 
collection,  redistribution,  and  efficient  utili- 
zation of  waters  now  running  ofT  to  the  seas 
totally  unused  or  only  partially  used— the 
answer  for  a  thirstier  U.S.,  a  boon  to  its 
northern  neighbor? 

General  A  G.  L  McNatighton,  crusty  old 
defender  of  Canada's  rights,  and  Senator 
Frank  E.  .Moss,  a  vocal  US.  water  worrier 
from  Utah,  don't  see  It  the  same  way. 

They  were  guest  speakers  at  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  June  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day at  the  University  of  Sherbrooke. 

They  couldn  t  agree  on  whether  the  U.S. 
hasn't  enough  water  or  Canada  has  too  much. 

The  Democratic  senator  maintained  the 
U.S.  Is  starting  to  feel  the  pinch  and  Canada 
Is  the  obvious  source. 

IS  rr  there? 

The  general,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Can.idlan  section  of  the  International  Joint 
Conunlsslon  from  1950  to  1962  and  who 
battled  loud  and  long  over  St  Lawrence  and 
Columbia  Rivers,  argued  Canada  probably 
hasn't  all  the  water  everyone  thinks  It  has, 
and  probably  will  have  uses  of  its  own  for  all 
of  It  In  the  future. 

One  thing  is  clear. 

The  U.S.  is  In  the  jKjsition  of  the  buyer  and 
has  to  come  to  the  potential  seller,  although 
an  incre.islng  number  of  Canadians  recoil 
from  the  suggestion  we  would  sell  our  fresh- 
water heritage. 

But,  as  Sen.  Moss  pointed  out  In  a  friendly 
but  forthright  way.  we  used  to  say  the  s.ime 
about  nattual  gas. 

He  outlined  his  position:  "After  you  In 
Canada  have  measured  your  water  and  pro- 
jected your  own  ultimate  requirements,  it  Is 
my  hope  that  you  will  find  that  you  have 
water  for  export  .  .  ." 

The  senator  said  If  properly  handled,  water 
is  not  a  depleting  resource  and  that  if  Can- 
ada and  the  U.S.  want  to  continue  to  live  In 
constructive  peace  "on  this  richly-endowed 
continent  of  North  America,  and  to  grow,  as 
St  Luke  siud,  'In  wlsdam  and  stature,'  then 
we  must  co-operate  In  taking  care  of  it." 

He  agreed  the  U.S.  hasn't  an  unblemished 
record  in  water  handling,  and  that  it  is  fight- 
ing an  expensive  battle  against  years  of  pol- 
lution. 

The  senator's  c.^se  seemed  to  ship  water 
when  he  turned  to  the  project,  but  he  was 
honest  in  his  admissions. 

Moss  said  the  concept  was  developed  by 
the  Ralph  M  Parsons  Company  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  its  central  theme  came  from  one 
of  the  outstanding  water  planning  engineers 
of  the  west. 

But  he  admitted,  "the  resulting  proposal  or 
concept  is  b.ised  entirely  on  maps  and  analy- 
sis of  published  topographical.  cUmeographi- 
cal  and  hydrological  data  In  many  areas 
there  have  been  no  on  site  investigations." 

He  said  the  plan  calls  for  collection  of 
about  15  to  18  per  cent  of  the  excess  n.inofT 
from  the  high  precipitation,  medium  eleva- 
tion areiis  of  Alaska  and  western  and  north- 
ern Can.ida 

GOOD    rOR    ALL 

The  result — from  a  system  of  tunnels, 
canals,  and  Improved  natural  channels  Unk- 
ing chains  of  reservoirs — along  w.th  other 
waters,  would  benefit  "one  territory  and  seven 
provinces  of  Canada.  35  states  of  the  U.S.  and 
three  states  of  Mexico." 

Moss  said  Parsons  engineers  estimate  the 
cost  to  be  an  enormous  $100  billion  for  a  25 
to  30-year  construclion  program. 

It  Is  estimated  by  Parsons  that  about  48 
per  cent  of  the  Investment  would  be  In  Can- 
ada. at>out  five  per  cent  In  Mexico,  and  the 
rest  in  the  U.S. 

Estimated  revenue  wac  $4  billion  a  year, 
with  operating  expenses  ol  leas  than  %l  bil- 
lion. 


"This  makes  the  scheme  quite  practical 
for  amortization  within  the  usual  time  for 
water  projects  In  my  country."  the  senator 
added. 

Moss  said  most  of  the  water  revenues 
would  come  from  the  U.S.,  while  more  than 
half  of  the  power  available  would  be  gener- 
ated In  Canada  with  the  U.S.  providing  a 
market  for  large  amounts.  ♦ 

"B  C.  would  be  the  site  also  of  what  might 
be  the  single  most  controversial  feature  of 
the  Initial  NAWAPA  concept."  he  said,  with 
the  understatement  of  a  man  who  doesn't 
know  B.C.  too  well. 

"This  is  the  proposal  to  make  a  huge  lake 
out  of  the  natural  deflle  known  as  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Trench,  along  the  west  side  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies. 

He  also  said:  "B.C.  would  have  the  greatest 
NAWAPA  investment.  In  storage,  power  and 
navigation  facilities.  The  town  of  Prince 
George  would  be  the  centre  of  a  complex 
of  waterworks  unrivalled  anywhere  In  the 
world."  — 

"The  people  of  the  U.S.  cannot  expect  the 
people  of  Canada  to  consider  entering  any 
arrangement  such  as  this  unless  It  Is  demon- 
strably and  unquestionably  for  Canada's 
long-term  best  Interest — and  so  found  by 
Canadians,"  he  stated. 

"We  are  not  devising  a  scheme  to  trick 
Canada.  We  are  not  even  trying  to  arrive  at 
a  minimum  price  at  which  we  might  cajole 
and  persuade  you  into  selling  us  some  of 
your  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
working  with  dedication  to  avoid  the  prospect 
of  U.S.  dependence  on  imported  water."  Moss 
said. 

"Common  sense  and  prudence  dictate  that 
both  countries  keep  an  eye  on  a  possible 
continental  system  as  each  of  us  design 
national  water  resource  projects.  Lets  make 
sure  that  while  we  are  making  up  our  minds 
abotit  the  value  of  a  continental  approach, 
we  do  not  do  anything  to  make  it  unwork- 
able." he  added. 

After  the  senator  sat  down,  the  general 
came  winging  in  on  NAWAPA  like  a  dam- 
buster 

The  general  said  Canada's  two  resources 
of  land  and  water  are  closely  related  and 
"we  alienate  or  squander  either  only  at  our 
peril." 

Not  given  to  tnlnclng  words,  he  iiu-ned  to 
propositions  being  "touted  under  the  some- 
what pretentious  name  of  NAWAPA." 

He  added :  "Of  course  this  proposal  Is  not 
an  alliance  at  all.  It  Is  nothing  more  than 
an  attempt  by  the  Raiph  M  Parsons  Co.,  of 
Los  Angeles.  CaUf..  a  private  engineering  firm, 
to   drum    up   business   for   themselves," 

The  general  said  he  felt  obliged  to  say  the 
proposals  "are  quite  unacceptable  " 

He  added  that  despite  some  temporizing 
pronouncements  Issued  by  dist.racted  poli- 
ticians, he  felt  his  stand  is  backed  up  by  the 
best  Canadian  engineers  and  Informed  tech- 
nical and  administrative  officers. 

JTTST    EXERCISE 

Gen.  McNaughton  said  with  one  exception 
the  rivers  in  the  schemes  are  national  rivers 
of  Canada. 

"Over  nai'onal  waters,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
nation  In  which  they  are  situated  Is  su- 
preme," he  stated. 

He  said  B  C,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
have  made  the  clearest  declarations  against 
sale  of  Canadian  waters,  and  Quebec  was  too 
weU  informed   to  be  drawn  into  exjxjrt. 

The  general  said  it  should  be  noted  that  no 
government  or  government  agency  on  the 
continent  has  commissioned  any  technical 
study  on  NAWAPA  and  that  the  US  govern- 
ment had  not  seen  fit  to  act  on  a  congres- 
sional resolution  to  refer  the  study  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  for  study. 

He  quoted  TYevor  Lloyd  professor  of  geog- 
raphy at  McGill  University,  aa  saying  of 
NAWAPA :  "Clearly  we  have  here  an  exercise 
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In  sophomore  civil  engineering  which  has  re- 
ceived far  greater  attention  than  It  deserves. 
It  underlines  the  danger,  all  too  familiar  to 
geographers,  of  allowing  the  drawing  office 
to  replace  acquaintance  with  the  lane  and 
the  people  as  they  really  are  " 

The  general  said  the  amount  of  Caradas 
fresh  water  seems  to  him  freqviently  over- 
stated, and  we  are  suffering  from  allowing 
overstatements   to   go   uncorrected. 

"In  Canada,  we  have  :nuch  less  habitable 
and  arable  land  (than  In  the  U.S  ) .  It  may 
be  that  In  the  future,  we  will  have  to  con- 
serve this  for  ourselves  and  this  In  turn 
means  that  we  do  have  to  look  with  caie  be- 
fore we  put  any  more  of  It  under  water,"  Gen. 
McNaughton  added 

He  pointed  to  recent  advice  by  H.  A  New 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  who  irged 
formation  of  a  Canadian  committee  on  ^/ater. 
weather  and  vegetation  to  carry  out  certain 
studies  before  any  water  diversion  Is  brought 
under  consideration. 

Oen.  McNaughtou  said  even  the  slighte.<'.t 
changes  In  water  can  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  vegetation  and  biological  life  A 
region  could  become  hotter  in  summer  and 
colder  in  winter.     Plants  could  die. 

He  stressed  that  many  of  the  rivers  talked 
about  by  NAWAPA  are  those  "which  p)  ovide 
a  great  series  of  prime  power  sites,  rivers 
which  form  the  basis  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  concentrations  of  the  forest  priduct 
Indiistry  rivers  which  provide  some  of  the 
finest  salmon  runs  m  the  world." 

The  general  said  great  projects  are  under 
way  to  harness  all  the  resources  In  these 
areas  and  "the  NAWAPA  promoters  would 
move  all  this  out  of  Canada,  the  peop  e,  the 
Industry,  the  wuier. 

It  can  only  be  described  as  madness  Ui 
believe  that  Canada  has  surplus  water  In  an 
area  that  is  so  obviously  earmarked  for  major 
resource  development,  and  where  so  much 
Is  already  taking  place  "  he  added. 

The  general  said  NAW.^PA  is  not  Interested 
In  this  but  In  Qoodlng  the  valleys  of  Cuiada 
and  draining  off  water  for  U.S    benefit 

■RmSH  COLUMBU  FTOODED 

"But  the  valleys  theni.seU-es  are  of  vital 
Importance  to  B  C  .  because  they  contain  the 
level  land  which  is  so  \ltany  needed  for  roads 
and  railways,  for  IndustrieB,  for  people  and 
for  agriculture."  he  said 

Wliitehorse  and  Prince  George  would  be 
submerged,  and  their  land  wlUi  them,  u.s 
would  covintlesK  miles  of  railway  and  high- 
ways These  Irreplacable  :isset8  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  name  of  trans-mountain  navi- 
gation. Oen    McNauKhton  added. 

He  maintained  N.^WAP.^  would  put  under 
water  an  area  stretching  from  the  Montana 
border  to  northern  BC. 

The  general  argued  the  scheme  Ignores  all 
the  plans  in  Canada  for  the  use  of  Uie  waters 
and  lands  of  the  trench  —  the  Peace  project, 
plans  for  the  Fraser  and  Thompson,  the  Co- 
lumbia development. 

He  said  If  there  Is  any  water  left  over,  the 
Canadian  west,  not  the  tT.S,  northwest, 
southwest  or  midwest,  is  the  logical  bene- 
flciarv 

Gen  McN:iughti'n  said  the  Parsons  engi- 
neers had  not  come  up  with  anything  new, 

"The  capture  of  Columbia  and  Kootenay 
waters  in  the  ireni  h.  and  their  diversion 
over  the  Rockies,  Is  the  logical  first  step  In 
development  of  additional  water  supplies  for 
the  Canadian  Prairies,"   he  stated. 

He  repeated  earlier  statements  of  his  that 
the  NAWAPA  scheme  was  monstrous  not 
only  in  phy.sjcal  magnitude,  but  In  that  the 
promoters  would  displace  Canadian  (.<jver- 
eignty  over  the  national  waters  of  Canada 
"and  substitute  a  diabolic  thesis  that  all 
waters  of  North  America  tjecome  a  snared 
resource  uf  which  most  will  be  drawn  c  (I  for 
the  benefit  of  Uie  US  midwest  and  south- 
west regions  where  existing  desert  areaj  will 
be  made  to  bicKjm  at  the  expense  of  de\elop- 
ment  in  Canada." 


He  stated  Canada  should  not  expose  her- 
self over  water. 

"To  me  it  is  obvious  that  If  we  made  a  bar- 
gain to  divert  water  to  the  US.  we  cannot 
ever  discontinue  or  we  will  face  force  to 
compel  compliance."  said  Gen    McNaughton. 

NOT    LIKE    A    TAP 

"There  is  nothing  in  our  experience  to  date 
which  Indicates  any  change  in  the  vigor  with 
which  our  American  friends  pur.'iue  objec- 
tives which  they  deem  In  their  national  In- 
terests, however  much  this  may  hurt  a  neigh- 
bor who  had  unwittingly  made  a  careless 
bargain   m  other  circumstances."   he  added. 

Gen.  McNaughton  urged  Canada  be  very 
careful  to  ensure  the  rights  it  thinks  it  has 
are  admitted  and  confirmed  beforehand 

"We  have  everything  to  lose  by  ha.sty  and 
ill-considered  action,  and  we  have  everything 
to  gain  by  waitiiiK  until  the  essential  infor- 
mation is  available  upon  which  we  can  make 
our  own  asses.'iinent  of  the  subject  of  sharing 
resources  and  our  own  plans  as  to  the  course 
of  action  we  will  adopt  " 

Sen    Mo.ss  came  back  smiling  gamely. 

He  said  he  thought  he  and  the  general 
agreed  on  one  thing  — that  the  study  should 
be  made,  and  quickly,  before  any  decision 
was  made  by  Canada. 

But  the  senator  emphasized  that  once 
water  is  diverted,  and  people  and  Industry 
thrive  around  it.  It  can't  be  turned  on  and 
off  like  a  lap 


THE  BUSING  DISTINCTION 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, an  editorial  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
Washington.  DC.  on  July  14.  1966,  takes 
note  of  a  proposal  to  bus  children  to 
school-s  in  certain  areas  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  editorial  concluded  that  Supt. 
Carl  Hansen  should  ask  tlie  School 
Board  to  aifirm  his  determination 
to  operate  a  temporary  busing  program 
only  to  eliminate  overcrowding  In  some 
schools  and  to  make  use  of  vacant  space 
in  other  schools. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  am  in  total  agreement  with 
the  editorial  statement  that  "the  proper 
permanent  solution  l.s  to  build  adequate 
schools  where  they  are  needed."' 

I  am  also  in  agreement  with  the  Super- 
intendent's main  concern  that  the 
busing,  if  done  at  all.  should  be  only  tem- 
porary and  thai  it  should  be  confined  to 
the  purpose  of  relieving  overcrowding, 
and  not.  as  has  been  suggested  by  some, 
a.s  a  way  of  promoting  artificial  integra- 
tion The  busing  of  students  to  promote 
integration  has  no  basis  in  any  US  Su- 
preme CoLU't  decision  or  in  any  Federal 
statute,  and  I  join  with  the  Star  in  hop- 
ing that  Or,  Han.sen  never  relinquishes 
the  position  taken.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  I  shall,  if  such  is  presented,  support 
any  proposal  for  congressional  appropri- 
ation of  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  tem- 
porary busing  to  alleviate  crowded 
schoolrooms,  as  I  shall  reserve  any  judg- 
ment on  this  point  until  such  time  as  my 
subcommittee  conducts  hearings  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  If  the  Commission- 
ers and  Dr  Hansen  wish  to  present  justi- 
fications at  that  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
consider  them  I  have  grave  reserva- 
tions as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a 
busing  program,  for  once  It  is  put  Into 
operation,  the  pressures  will  build  for  Its 
permanent  retention.     There  are  those 


who  would  u,se  the  taxpayers'  moneys  to 
promote  artificial  integration  in  a  school 
.system  that  is  less  than  10  percent  white, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  taxpayei.s' 
moneys  can  justifiably  be  spent  for  the 
busing  of  students  to  promote  school  in- 
tegration or  to  deal  with  racial  imbal- 
ance In  the  school  population,  the  UP 
Supreme  Court  never  having  ruled,  and 
the  Congress  never  having  act*d,  to  date, 
against  de  facto  segregation. 

The  U.S,  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  on 
May  17,  1954.  ruled,  quite  properly,  in 
my  judgment,  that  children  in  public 
schools  could  not  be  segregated  on  the 
basis  of  race,  as  this  would  contravene 
the  equal  protection  clau.se  of  the  14th 
amendment.  The  same  Court  ruled  the 
same  day  in  the  case  of  Boiling  again,=t 
ShaiT^e,  that  racially  segregated  public 
schools  could  not  be  maintained  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  virtue  of  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 
But  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  ruled 
against  de  facto  segregation  nor  against 
racial  imbalance  in  the  public  schools. 
The  Court  only  ruled  that  race  sliall  not 
be  a  factor  in  the  assignment  of  children 
to  schools  in  the  public  school  .system. 

Additionally,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  many  prominent  educators  are  of 
the  belief  that  money  spent  for  busing 
could  be  better  spent  for  t.eachers'  sal- 
aiie.s.  new-  teaching  positions,  and  school 
equipment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  BrsiNG  Distinction 

Superintendent  Han.sen's  decision  to  rec- 
ommend busing  children  from  severely  over- 
crowded public  schools  to  tho.se  with  v.icant 
space  will  surprise  a  lot  of  W.ishingt^inians. 
It  l.s  important,  however,  to  consider  the 
qualifications  which  Dr  Hansen  attaches  to 
tills  decision, 

Tiic  facts  of  the  situation  are  that  about 
1,'700  cliildreu  now  are  attending  half-day 
classes  because  of  congested  nelghborhooti 
schools,  while  space  for  some  1.500  pupils  is 
available  In  other  city  schools  out.'^lde  the 
overcrowded  neighborhoods.  To  use  these 
unused  facllllles  during  a  pcrirxl  of  crisis 
seems  only  common  sense. 

The  trouble  is  that  several  dangers  are  in- 
herent In  the  project. 

First,  of  course.  Is  the  danger  that  this 
temporary  emergency  measure  might  become 
permanent,  and  that  must  not  be  allowed  to 
occur.  The  proper  permanent  solution  Is  to 
build  adequate  schools  where  they  are 
needed  Thl.s  mu.st  remain  the  poal.  Dr. 
Hanson  says  he  believes  that  once  in  the 
"busing  business."  the  city  will  "get  out  as 
quickly  as  possible  "  He  should  urge  the 
school  board  to  affirm  this  determinaUon  as 
a  flat  policy — .uid  to  make  It  crystal  clear  to 
the  con^es.slonal  committees  which  appro- 
priate money  for  new  schools. 

The  superintendent's  main  concern,  how- 
ever, is  that  temporary  busing  should  be 
confined  U)  the  purpose  of  relieving  over- 
crowding, not.  as  has  tteeu.  suggested,  as  a 
way  of  promoting  "artificial"  integration. 

We  hope  Dr.  H;uisen  never  relinquishes 
tluit  posiUoa.  As  a  pracucal  m.ater.  no  de- 
gree of  meaningful  cilywlde  integration  is 
possible  in  a  school  system  less  tlian  10  per- 
'cent  wliite.  la  trying  to  reach  an  unatuln- 
able  goal,  however.  Irreparable  harm  could 
be  done  to  the  •ound  basic  concept  of  nelgh- 
Ixjrhood  schools. 


July  15,  1966 

THE  ROAD  TO  SAFETY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther support  of  the  automobile  safety 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  is  offered  by 
the  Louisville  Times. 

The  Times  considers  the  bill  a  fair 
one.  It  takes  editorial  note  of  the  fact 
that  Government  activity  In  the  field 
already  has  Induced  the  auto  industry 
to  do  many  of  the  things  the  bill  would 
require. 

The  Times  also  supports  legislation  to 
improve  standards  of  driving  and  of 
highway  construction. 

As  a  matter  of  public  interest,  this  edi- 
torial presents  a  balanced  and  reasoned 
viewpoint  on  auto  safety.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Louisville  Times,  June  27,  19661 
Down  the  Road  Toward  Safety 

In  the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  15,110 
persons  were  killed  In  automobile  accidents 
In  the  United  States,  compared  with  13.650 
in  the  same  period  last  year.  In  April,  the 
Increase  In  traffic  fatalities  was  20  per  cent 
greater  than  In  the  preceding  April. 

Perhaps  statistics  like  these  had  something 
ti3  do  with  the  Senate's  unanimous  approval 
of  a  more  demanding  auto  safety  bill  than 
the  original  proposals  of  the  administration. 
Perhaps  It  was  because  of  an  awareness  that 
an  increasing  number  of  Americans — though 
no  one  knows  how  many — are  becoming  gen- 
uinely concerned  about  slaughter  on  the 
hiehways.  Possibly  the  Senate  members  re- 
minded themselves  that  the  life  they  save 
by  demanding  a  safer  car  might  be  their  own 
or  that  of  a  member  of  their  family. 

Whatever  the  motive  or  combination  of 
motives,  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  strengtlienlng  the  bill 
before  sending  It  to  the  floor.  Instead  of 
bowing  to  indxistry  pressure.  It  has  stiffened 
its  back.  The  bill  as  approved  seems  to  us  a 
fair  one,  at  least  to  start  with.  Not  all 
committee  members  were  happy  with  It  be- 
cause a  provision  for  criminal  penalties  was 
removed.  But  the  bill's  schedule  of  fines 
for  violations,  •1,000  per  car  to  a  maximum 
of  $400,000.  ought  to  be  stiff  enough  to  en- 
force compliance.  If  experience  proves  It  is 
not,  the  law  could  be  amended. 

Tlie  same  could  be  said  for  all  its  provi- 
sions. As  It  stands.  It  Is  In  a  rather  experi- 
mental stage.  It  requires  the  secretary  of 
commerce  to  set  up  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards for  new  cars.  These  "interim."  stand- 
ards would  be  published  by  Jan  31  and  put 
into  effect  from  six  to  12  months  later  They 
are  not  really  radical.  In  effect,  they  are 
those  established  by  the  federal  government 
for  cars  It  buys,  covering  such  things  as  seat 
belt.s.  windshield  wipers,  collapsible  steering 
columns,  padded  dashes  and  visors,  outside 
mirrors,  and  so  on. 

The  secretary  of  commerce  also  would  be 
required  to  undertake  a  testing  and  research 
program  on  the  basis  of  which  he  would 
publish  revised  standards  by  Jan.  31.  1968. 
He  also  would  have  to  review  the  standards 
at  least  once  every  two  years,  and  would  be 
authorized  to  modify  them. 

The  significant  difference  between  this  bill 
and  the  administration's  first  proposal  is  that 
the  secretary  of  commerce  Is  required  to  do 
all  this.  Under  the  other  plan,  he  was  given 
di.scretlonary  authority,  which  he  might  have 
ch  )sen  not  to  use. 

The  spotlight  now  shifts  to  the  House, 
where  committee  approval  of  a  companion 
bill  Is  forecast  within  a  week  or  two.  We 
hope  these  cheerful  predictions  are  realized. 
The   fact   is   that   because    of    governmental 
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pressure  the  automobile  Industry  already  Is 
doing  a  good  many  of  the  things  this  bill 
would  require.  We  do  not  see  how  it  could 
hurt  the  Industry  to  go  tlie  rest  of  the  way. 

And  now.  with  a  federal  auto  safety  law 
seemingly  so  close,  if  anyone  wants  to  bring 
up  the  argument  that  the  same  government 
ought  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  kind  of 
people  who  drive  these  cars,  we  will  glad'y 
say  amen  It  never  has  been  our  contention 
that  auto  design  is  the  sole  factor  in  auto 
deaths  and  Injuries.  Both  the  motorist  and 
the  car  he  drives  should  be  made  as  safe 
as  possible,  as  well  as  the  road  on  which  both 
travel 

This  seems  to  be  the  thought  behind 
another  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  authorizing 
expenditure  of  »465  million  over  a  three-year 
period  to  help  states  and  cities  expand  their 
traffic  safety  efforts 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  U.S.  MERCHANT 
\L\RINE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  recent  conference  of  the 
maritime  indu.stry,  joined  by  represent- 
atives of  both  lat>or  and  management, 
dramatized  the  critical  situation  of  our 
maritime  industry.  Aptly  titled  SOS. 
standing  for  "Save  Our  Ships""  and 
•"Save  Our  Shipyards.'"  this  conference 
showed  again  the  willingness  of  all  seg- 
ments of  this  vital  Industry  to  work  to- 
gether to  revive  our  maritime  service  and 
the  moribund  shipbuilding  industry. 

The  crisis  of  our  maritime  inda'=try 
must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  our 
strength  as  a  world  power.  Russia  has 
clearly  seen  the  long  range  importance 
of  the  merchant  marine  as  a  weapon  of 
economic  warfare  We  must  remember 
that  peaceful  coexlstetice  to  the  Russians 
does  not  mean  the  abandonment  of  Rus- 
sia"s  expansionist  economic  goals.  It  Is 
significant  that  while  the  United  States 
has  allowed  her  merchant  marine  to  de- 
cline to  the  point  where  less  than  12  per- 
cent of  our  huge  foreign  trade  is  carried 
in  American-flag  ships,  the  Ru.ssians  will 
add  464  vessels  to  their  merchant  fleet. 
In  addition  to  the  powerful  thrust  this 
merchant  fleet  gives  to  Ru.ssia"s  expan- 
sion, it  has  an  obviously  harmful  effect 
on  our  balance  of  payments. 

Two  recent  articles  describe  this  prob- 
lem clearly  and  well.  One  is  a  recent 
column  by  James  Kilpatricic.  entitled 
"Grappling  With  the  Merchant  Marine 
Problem,""  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  May  31.  1966.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  An- 
other article.  "The  Future  Role  of  Soviet 
Sea  Power,"  by  Comdr.  H.  G.  Dudley, 
Sr..  USN,  was  published  In  the  U.S. 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings  for  May 
1966.  Commander  Dudley  emphasizes 
that  the  Russians  consider  their  mer- 
chant marine  to  be  an  integral  Instru- 
ment of  their  naval  power,  and  use  it  as 
such.    Commander  Dudley  states: 

The  growing  Soviet  merchant  fleet  will  also 
serve  definite  political  ptirposes.  It  will,  of 
course,  further  the  prestige  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  creditable  major  power  and,  more 
importantly.  It  will  lend  Itself  to  the  Soviet 


design  to  create  a  "Socialist  commercial 
bloc"  on  a  global  scale,  resembling  Soviet- 
Satellite  economic  ties  The  Soviets  un- 
doubtedly feel  that  they  have  been  success- 
ful in  orienting  the  economy  of  Cuba  and 
Egypt  toward  Moscow  and  now  have  con- 
fidence that  other  developing  nations  will 
follow  at  a  progressive  pace.  To  accomplish 
this  progress  in  proper  Communist  style,  all 
commerce  would  move  in  Communist  ships; 
this  would  permit  the  Kremlin  more  positive 
control  over  the  victims'  economy.  The  ulti- 
mate goal  of  Moscow  In  this  scheme  would 
be  twofold:  to  Isolate  the  United  States  from 
the  world  markets  and  from  tlie  raw  mate- 
rials abroad:  and  to  consolidate  control  of 
the  economies  of  the  rising  nations.  This 
would  be  In  effect  the  revival  of  mercantilism. 
Communist  style. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  extremely  interesting  article  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
■See  exhibit  2.' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  These 
articles  make  quite  clear  the  serious 
penally  we  may  pay  in  the  years  ahead 
for  allowing  our  merchant  marine  to  de- 
cline. Not  only  the  short-term  economic 
effect  in  tei-ms  of  payrolls,  jobs,  and  the 
balance  of  payments  must  be  considered, 
but  the  danger  of  growing  economic 
dominance  of  our  chief  rival,  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  not  too  late  to  reverse  the 
trend,  but  we  must  act  vigorously  and 
imaL'inatively  to  do  so.  I  look  forward 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  SOS  con- 
ference for  positive  ways  hj-  which  we 
may  restore  our  merchant  marine  to  its 
rightful  place  in  our  economy  and  to  its 
role  in  our  overall  naval  policy 

Exhibit  1 
IProm  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
May  31,  1966| 
Grappling  With  the  Merchant  Marine 
Problem 
(By  James  J  Ktlpatrlck) 
For   the   last   five  months,  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  been   grappling 
futllely  with  problems  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.     They  are  no  closer  to  an  an- 
swer than  they  were  when  the  second  session 
of  this  Congress  began      Meanwhile,  the  In- 
dustry Is  dying. 

In  1965,  less  than  12  percent  of  U.S,  foreign 
trade  was  transported  under  the  US  flag: 
this  was  the  lowest  percentage  on  record,  and 
compares  with  52  percent  as  recently  as  1951. 
In  terms  of  a  merchant  fleet  in  being,  the 
United  States  ranlc>i  a  poor  .sixth  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  but  even  this  rank  Is 
deceptive  Most  of  this  fleet  consists  of  ves- 
sels built  more  than  20  years  ago  In  terms 
of  shipf;  under  construction,  the  U.S.  ranks 
in  14th  place.  Just  barely  ahead  of  tiny  Fin- 
land. 

The  several  reasons  for  this  decline  are  not 
obscure  Part  of  the  responsibility  lies  with 
the  ship  operators,  who  have  t>een  unwilling 
or  unable  to  make  the  bold  and  imaginative 
changes  that  would  permit  them  to  compete 
for  world  markets  Part  of  the  responsibil- 
ity lies  with  the  32  separate  unions  that 
make  up  the  AFL-CIO  s  Maritime  Trades 
Department:  their  suicidal  In-flghtlng.  man- 
ifested in  a  series  of  maddening  strikes,  has 
reduced  the  industry  to  chaos 

Still  another  part  of  the  responsibility  lies 
with  domestic  shipyards  and  with  the  poli- 
ticians representing  them:  they  have  clung 
tenaciously  to  protective  and  restrictive  laws 
that  have'  had  a  suffocating  effect  upon 
American  operators  both  in  foreign  trade 
and  on  domestic  coastal  routes. 
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Yet  the  greatest  respooslbUity,  by  fax,  lies 
upon  the  Congress  and  the  executive  agencies 
of  the  federal  government  The  CoDgress  has 
been  content  ui  drift  along  with  the  basic 
Mercliaxit  Marine  Act  of  1936,  thougf;  the 
law  hasnt  worked  for  30  years.  The  defense 
establishment,  enchanted  by  fly-boy  visions 
of  airlifted  trooiw  and  cargoes,  has  woefully 
neglected  the  necessity  for  a  healthy  mer- 
chant fleet  rhe  Maritime  Administration, 
plagued  by  weaknesses,  h;is  frittered  away 
Its  research  funds  on  such  glamorous  ven- 
tures as  the  nuclear  Savannah.  Nowhere — 
In  labor.  In  management,  In  government,  in 
politics — has  there  been  the  leadership 
needed  to  unite  the  Industry  and  to  And 
some  cures  for  ius  wasting  disease. 

Two  inajor  reports  on  the  merchant 
marine  have  attempted  to  diagnose  the  sick- 
ness. Characterlstloally.  neither  of  them 
has  satisfied  everyone 

Last  October,  an  "Interagency  Maritime 
Task  Force."  composed  of  government  ad- 
ministrators headed  by  Ahia  S.  Boyd,  under- 
secretary of  commerce,  brought  forth  a  20- 
year  plan  for  restoring  the  putlent  to  health. 
To  the  outside  observer — and  to  a  few 
spokesmen  within  the  industry — the  Boyd 
Report  Is  sound  In  principle.  It  would  re- 
duce federal  .subsidies  for  operations  and  con- 
struction, phase  out  the  subsidies  to 
piassenger  liners  alUigether.  put  an  end  to 
certain  cargo  preferences,  and  perm.t  fleet 
owners  greater   freedom  in   their  operations. 

Two  months  after  the  Boyd  Report,  the 
Presidents  Maritime  Advisory  Committee 
brought  In  a  series  of  recommendations 
that  contradicted  almost  everything  the 
Boyd  group  had  proposed  Yet  the  commit- 
tee itself  was  sorely  divided  One  member. 
H.  Lee  White  filed  a  blistering  75-page  dis- 
sent in  which  three  other  members  Joined 
in   part. 

To  the  concerned  outsider.  White's  blunt 
prescriptions  make  couslderable  sense.  A 
lawyer  with  long  experience  in  maritime  law 
and  operations,  White  is  president  of  Ma- 
rine Transport  Lines  In  his  view,  a  simple 
Increase  in  subsidies  Is  no  answer  at  all.  He 
doubts  that  Congress  and  the  taxpayers 
would  stand  for  handouts  and  loan  guaran- 
tees that  might  reach  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
under  the  Advisory  Committee's  plan  At 
some  point,  he  says,  it  must  be  explained 
why  other  American  Industries  with  high 
labor  costs  are  able  to  compete  on  world 
ntarkets.  while  America's  merchant  ships 
cannot  compete  profitably  even  In  our  own 
coastal  trade 

The  first  step.  In  White's  view.  Is  Ui  abolish 
the  restriction  that  limits  operating  subsi- 
dies solely  to  vessels  built  In  high-cost 
American  yards. 

The  Boyd  Report  makes  the  same  recom- 
mendation. 

Until  this  Is  done.  American  fleet  opera- 
tors cannot  obtain  the  modern  bulk  carriers 
and  tankers  needed  to  com{)«te  with  foreign 
operators  White  naakes  the  point  that  even 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is  adding  464  ves- 
.sels  to  its  merchant  fleet  this  year,  does  not 
insist  that  iUl  of  them  be  built  In  Ru.sslan 
yards.  The  Soviet  Union  buys  Its  shljis 
wherever  It  pleases 

Th<is  far.  the  hard  line  advocated  by  White 
and  by  the  Boyd  Report  has  picked  up  little 
support  wUhln  tlie  sick  industry  or  on  the 
Hill. 


Exhuutt  2 
TiiK  FuTx  RE  Role  or  Sovikt  Sea  Powe* 
I  Non — Witn  .iiic/i  modrrn  men-of-war  as 
the  Kv'nda-cla.^a  mi^tile  frigcte  Varlag  and 
the  [forfd'.t  largest  undrriean  fieri,  the  Soviet 
flary  tcould  .trcm  prepared  to  toajre  tfte  Hottest 
of  u'tti-.t  Yrt.  for  the  forteeable  fittvre,  we 
can  expect  their  Navy's  role  to  be  ofjenstve 
in  Cold  War  and  defensive  in  hot.) 


(By  Commander  H  G.  Dudley.  St..  U.S.  Navy) 

The  Russians  have  been  politically  Inter- 
ested in  sea  power  since  the  17th  and  18th 
century  campaigns  of  Peter  the  Great.  Since 
Stalin's  death,  however.  Soviet  maritime 
strategy  has  appeared  In  a  different  pvolitlcal 
concept.  It  now  reflects  the  Soviet  scenario 
of  a  struggle  best  deflned  by  George  Kennan 
who  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
"main  concern  is  to  make  sure  that  It  has 
fliled  every  nook  and  cranny  available  to  It 
in  the  basin  of  world  power."  Despite  re- 
peated threatening  language  In  speeches  and 
diplomatic  exchanges,  however,  the  theme  of 
Soviet  strategy  is  victory  by  Cold  War  and 
diplomacy 

Nlklta  Khrushchev  made  It  clear  that  the 
■Soviet  Union  did  not  desire  to  engage  In  war 
when  he  spoke  to  workers  at  Novosibirsk  on 
10  October  1959.  and  Marshal  VasUy  D. 
Sokolovskly  has  more  recently  considered  this 
theme  Important  enough  to  repeat:  "Peaceful 
coexistence  .  .  .  must  be  correctly  under- 
stood. Coexistence  is  a  continuation  of  the 
conflict  between  social  systems,  but  by  peace- 
ful means,  without  war  .  .  .  We  consider  this 
an  economic  political  and  ideological  strug- 
gle, not  a  military  one"  Then  the  Soviets. 
via  the  voice  o.  the  Twentieth  Party  Con- 
gress, clarified  the  main  target  of  their  "cold" 
sirupgle  by  stating  "In  .short,  the  world  has 
moved  out  of  the  stage  of  the  capitalist  en- 
circlement of  the  Sov.et  Union  and  during 
the  current  phase  of  coexistence  Is  moving 
Into  the  st.vge  of  the  socialist  encirclement 
of  the  United  St.\tes  as  a  prelude  to  final  vic- 
tory of  Communism."  The  essence  of  this 
declar.itlon  supposes  that  the  Soviets  will 
capture  the  economic  and  political  vltaLs  of 
the  developing  nations  and.  thereby.  Isolate 
the  United  States.  This  Is  what  Sokolovskly 
had  In  mind  when  he  stressed  ".  .  .  politics 
has  available  In  addition  to  war.  a  large 
arsenal  of  various  non-forcible  means  which 
It  can  use  for  achieving  goals,  without  re- 
sorting to  war" 

Economic  warfare,  the  co-element  of  Soviet 
political  and  psychological  warfare,  actually 
equates  to  trade-war  It  seeks  to  dominate 
the  economy  of  the  rising  nation  and  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  ■merchantlllsm."  Khru- 
shchev set  the  Soviet  course  In  this  direction 
when,  in  1955.  he  forecasted  Intentions  to  In- 
crease foreign  trade  by  70  per  cent  It  wil)  be 
recalled  that  Khrushchev  made  this  an- 
nouncement when  he  Introduced  the  Seven 
Year  Plan  shortly  after  replacing  Giorgl  Ma- 
lenkov.  and  Uiereby  used  the  opp<5rtunlty  to 
broadcast  the  Soviet  policy  of  >  Invoking  the 
political  Instrument  of  trade  and  aid  as  the 
new   tactic   in   p\irsulng  Kremlin   gonl.s 

The  unique  advantage  to  the  Soviets  is 
their  ability  to  prosecute  a  trade-war  by 
decision,  that  Is.  when  the  political  stakes 
are  high  enough,  they  decide,  and  manage  to 
afford,  the  economic  policies  that  help  to 
win  them. 

Another  facet  of  recent  Soviet  polltlco- 
mnrltlme  .-^trntegT  involves  designs  to  neu- 
tralize Western  sea  power  by  creating  political 
and  military  obst.icles  to  free  nvvement  of 
cx;ean  commerce  In  this  regard,  the  Kremlin 
continues  to  work  dilgenUv  to  fester  the 
political  environment  around  the  four  str.i- 
leglc.  commercial  bottlenecks  of  world  trade 
routes  the  Panama  and  Suez  Canals  and  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  and  Oibralt.ir 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Kremlin 
to  extend  Soviet  sea  power  by  proxy  to  these 
vital  areas  by  building  up  the  naval  power  of 
Cuba.  Algeria.  Egypt,  and  Indonesia  Fur- 
ther Indications  of  these  tactics  are  reflected 
in  Soviet  conirtructlon  of  seaports  such  as 
Hodeida  In  Yemen.  TTils  port,  as  well  as 
others  which  may  be  ofTere<^  for  Soviet  naval 
"blackmali"  operations,  constitutes  a  poten- 
tial fleet-in-belng  type  of  haven  which  could 
iiccommodate  both  submarines  aiid  surface 
ships.  Support  ships  for  naval  and  fishing 
units  could  well  find  strategic  ports  and  coves 
similar  to  tlie  facilities  which  the  Soviets 
enjoyed  briefly  in  Albania  for  submarine  op- 


erations. These  projections  of  Soviet  sea 
power  are  not  myths.  Indeed,  current  Soviet 
political  maneuvering  and  planning  lends 
new  significance  to  Uiem. 

The  naval — and  air — forces  which  the  So- 
viet Union  has  provided  the  developing  na- 
tions have  minelaylng  capabilities  and. 
though  neither  first  rate  nor  operational  In 
all  cases,  these  forces  pose  an  additional  po- 
tential threat  in  very  stratcg:ic  areas. 

Closely  its.soclated  with  neutralizing  West- 
ern sea  power  Is  the  Soviet  Union's  effort  to 
Increase  the  three-mile  limit  of  territorial 
waters.  The  political  motive  Is  obvlou.sly  to 
nibble  away  the  freedom  which  hits  always 
been  a  hallmark  of  the  high  seas  and.  ac- 
cordingly, diminish  Western  sea  power's  mo- 
bility If.  for  example,  the  12-nille  rule  were 
to  become  Internationa!  law.  vast  are.is  would 
no  longer  be  free  seas  and  many  p,i.«sagps 
now  classed  as  international  would  be  sub- 
ject to  political  wrangling.  The  Soviet 
Union's  desire  for  coastal  concealment  of 
Communist  Insurgency  activities  around  the 
world   is  another,  more  covert,   motive. 

Other  political  motives  which  sliapie  Soviet 
maritime  strategy  could  be  cited;  they,  how- 
ever, would  merely  reaffirm  Soviet  designs  to 
further  the  Kremlin  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion through  maxlmtun  use  of  sea  power. 

There  are  important  fixed  factors  affecting 
Soviet  sea  power.  Professor  Nicholas  J.  Spyk- 
man  (1893-1943)  emphasized  that  geography 
w;is  fundamental  to  the  formation  of  foreign 
policy,  and  so  It  Is  with  Soviet  foreign  policy 
Spykman  highlighted  the  dependence  of  rel- 
ative power  of  states  not  only  on  military 
forces  but  also  on  such  factors  as  size  of  ter- 
ritory, nature  ot  frontiers,  size  of  p>opulation, 
absence  or  presence  of  raw  materials,  eco- 
nomic and  technical  development,  financial 
strength,  ethnic  homogeneity,  effective  social 
integration,  p>olltlcal  stability,  and  national 
spirit  Credence  Is  added  to  Spykman's  con- 
cepts by  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  and  Sir  H.il- 
ford  Mackinder.  both  of  whom  arrived  at  the 
same  dedtictlons  The  former  oriented  his 
philosophy  toward  maritime  strategy  and 
the  latter  coore  toward  the  potential  power 
Inherently  ptjsseBsed  by  the  Eurasian  land 
mass.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  these  three  men 
wlilch  provides  the  tools  with  which  one  may 
analyze  Soviet  national  power  and.  indeed. 
sea  p)Owcr.  with  reliability.  The  relatively 
new  third  dimension  of  Commtinisra  does 
Introduce  Insidious  tactics  which  challenge 
old  theories.  Nevertheless,  as  Mahan  poln'ed 
out,  his  principles  "belong  to  the  unchange- 
able, or  unchanging  order  of  things,  remain- 
ln£j  the  same,  in  cause  and  effect,  from  age 
to  age,  "  and  that  BexibUity  of  application 
occasioned  by  unforeseen  developmen'j.  is 
necessary 

Land  Mass  Orientatifm.  The  vast  size 
iKJrthern  location,  and  orlent.itlon  toward 
the  Arctic  have  significantly  Influenced 
everything  that  Is  Russian.  The  high 
mountains  in  the  east  and  south,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  Arctic,  and  the  continental  cli- 
mate combine  to  produce  extremely  hot  and 
cold  regions,  large  unpyrodvictlve  areas,  and 
difficult  interior  transpwrtatlon.  As  a  result, 
the  bulk  of  Soviet  Industry,  population  and 
transportation  Is  concentrated  In  Western 
Russia  in  a  triangular  area  consisting  sig- 
niflcantly  of  only  about  11  p>eT  cent  of  the 
country,  the  apex  of  which  is  near  Lake 
Baikal. 

Another  region  of  Ie<=e  than  '2  per  cent  cf 
the  entire  Land  has  been  developed  as  the  Far 
East  Maritime  Province  rFeoeraphically 
isolated,  this  rear  area — 1000  nigged  miles 
east  of  the  apex  -has  been  f  irred  Into  mili- 
tary and  economic  seclusion  Both  areas, 
consisting  of  about  80  p>«-  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, are  Joined  by  an  excellent  but  by  itself 
Inadequate,  east-west  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
road 

In  reality,  then,  the  vast  land  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  literally  reduced  to  a  comparatively 
small,  productive  portion  which  is  oriented 


like  a  tlpp>ed  table  In  the  direction  of  Europe. 
TlilB  feature  explains  why  the  Rus.sians  have 
always  considered  the  defense  ol  their  west- 
ern front  the  key  to  their  survival.  It  fol- 
lows, of  cotiTse.  that  the  Isolated  nature  ot 
the  Maritime  Province  contributes  little,  if 
any.  to  the  major  pKiwer  complex  which  Is 
centered  In  western  Russia 

Peter  the  Great  was  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
preciate the  western  orientation  of  Russia: 
this  was  symlxjlized  by  his  moving  the 
capital  from  Moscow  to  St,  Petersburg.  He 
clearly  understood  that  the  wealth  and 
greatness  of  his  country  lay  in  its  association 
with  Europ)e  and  underst<x)d  Uie  imp>ortance 
of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  to  this  greatness. 

Geographic  Vulnerability.  From  a  defensive 
point  of  view,  the  high  perimeter  of  the 
■tipped  table"  is  bound  by  excellent  ob- 
stacles: frozen  seas,  wide  deserts,  and  high 
mountains  protect  three  sides.  Only  from 
the  west  is  the  Soviet  heartland  approach- 
able across  terrain  suitable  lor  any  large- 
scale  ground  movement,  while  the  remaining 
lurge  p>ortions  of  Its  western  frontier  are 
coastal  in  nature. 

Imagine  yourself  standing  In  Moscow,  the 
geographic  center  of  the  Black.  Baltic,  tind 
White  Seas,  and  facing  west:  the  vulner- 
ability of  Russia  from  the  Muscovites'  per- 
spective can  thus  be  more  clearly  appreci- 
ated. Not  only  do  you  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  Red 
.^raiy.  but  you  also  recognise  more  fully  the 
importance  of  sea  power  to  the  vast  water- 
washed  shores  of  western  Russia — both  from 
the  fxDint  of  view  of  defense  and  of  contact 
With  the  world,  the  latter  being  the  source 
of  Soviet  progress.  Also  from  this  vantage 
point,  one  may  visualize  the  industrial  tri- 
angle of  Russia  with  its  base  facing  quite 
vulnerably  to  the  west:  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Baltic  directly  threaten  tlie  center. 
whereas  the  Black  Sea  and  the  White  Sea 
weaken  the  extremities.  Tills  is  to  say.  the 
Soviet  heartland  is  vulnerable  from  four  dis- 
tinct sectors,  three  of  which  must  rely  upon 
naval  power  for  defense. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Soviet  Union  is  mil- 
itarily weakest  where  the  seas  literally  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  base  of  Its  industrial 
triungle.  This  makes  the  Soviets  sensitive 
to  any  threat  from  the  seas  and  increasingly 
conscious  of  the  need  for  sea  power  Fur- 
thermore, the  Soviets  become  Justifiably 
fearful  of  the  sea-threat  when  they  remem- 
ber that  within  the  last  115  years,  while 
juccessfully  resisting  repeated  invasions  over 
land,  they  have  been  defeated  twice  by  sea 
power— in  the  Crimean  War  (1863-ia56>  and 
the  Russo-Japanese  War   (1904-19051. 

fntcmol  JI#obi/itV-  FVom  the  Soviet  interior 
to  Its  seaf)orts.  water  transportation  is  seem- 
ingly difficult.  The  combination  of  wat.er- 
ways  enables  the  interior  movement  of  small- 
er merchant  vessels  and  naval  ships  between 
the  Arctic.  Baltic,  and  Black  Sea  areas  Even 
though  the  internal  water  sy.=tem  Is  elabo- 
rate, it  mioves  one-fifth  as  many  ton-miles 
by  water  as  the  United  States  which  baa  one- 
tourtJi  of  the  mileage.  Moreover,  Soviet  wa- 
ter ways  transfKjrt  only  live  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  freight  turnover.  Better  u.se.  how- 
ever can  be  exjjected  of  the  rivers,  locks,  and 
canals  as  the  current  extension  and  improve- 
ment programs  progress.  Actually,  river 
trrinsit  by  ocean  ships  is  now  in  effect  and 
inrreasing.  However,  there  is  no  river  which 
provides  free  access  to  the  ocean  The  large 
Siberian  rivers  all  empty  Into  the  Arctic  Sea 
which  is  frozen  for  nine  to  ten  months  of  the 
year  The  Amur  in  tlie  Par  East  deviates  to 
a  shallow  estuary  which  is  Icebound  for  many 
months.  The  "Volga,  the  most  Important 
river,  carrying  over  half  of  the  Inland  water- 
borne  commerce,  flows  south  into  the  land- 
locked Caspian:  and  both  Uie  Don  and  Dnie- 
per rivers  reach  the  Black  .Sea  which,  in  turn, 
must  exit  through  the  Turkish  Slraits- 

Thus.  nature  has  forced  the  Soviets  to  the 
Irnits  of  man's  ingenuity  in  efforts  to  over- 
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C(X7ie  natural  obsta<les.  In  general,  the  In- 
land waterways  can  be  considered  marginal, 
being  susceptible  to  Improvement  but  not 
substantial   change 

Although  all  but  one  of  Russia's  major 
seaports  lie  in  proximity  to  a  river  mouth — 
the  exception  being  Vladivostok — they  are 
relatively  unimp>ortant.  In  fact,  the  most 
Important.  Leningrad,  does  not  rate  among 
the  50  leading  seaports  of  the  world.  An- 
other point — the  remoteness  of  many  con- 
suming and  producing  centers  from  the 
p>ort8 — makes  International  commerce  very 
expensive  after  the  heavy  freight  from  river 
or  rail  is  added  to  the  ocean  freight. 

Peripheral  Limitations.  .Access  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  is  the  tipped  table  por- 
tion, lies  either  across  the  northern  plain  of 
Europe  or  through  the  Black.  Baltic  and 
White-Barents  Seas.  Not  one  of  these  sea,= 
has  free  access  to  the  world  ina.«much  as 
each  one  Is  severely  restricted  In  at  least  one 
of  several  ways.  Exits  from  the  Black  and 
Baltic  Seas  require  pa.virg  through  narrow 
waters  controlled  by  Turkey  and  Denmark 
respectively.  Egress  from  the  White  Sea 
.area  is  through  relatively  narrow  and  chan- 
neled waters  of  the  Barents  and  Norwegian 
Seas.  To  further  the  restrictive  effects,  all 
three  exits  are  under  close  surveillance  of  the 
North   Atlantic  Powers. 

Likewise,  the  heartland  of  the  Par  East,  the 
Maritime  Province,  Is  hemmed  in  by  the  Sea 
of  Japan  with  only  three  accesses  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  all  of  which  are  easily  domi- 
nated  by   Western-oriented   Japan. 

In  effect.  Soviet  naval  capabilities  bpyond 
their  contiguous  "lakes"  depend  primarily  on 
the  two  port  areas.  Petropavlovsk,  In  Kam- 
chatka, and  Murmansk.  And,  the  Soviets 
have  been  forced  to  make  maximum  use  of 
these  areas  irrespective  of  their  relatively 
remote  and  isolated  locations  Although 
Petropavlovsk  fronts  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it 
is  icebound  three  months  of  the  year  and 
hampered  by  extreme  climatic  conditions. 
With  icebreaker  operations,  it  Is  usable  the 
year  round,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Far 
East  Fleet  Is  based  there.  Even  the  major 
port  of  Vladivostok  is  icebound  p.ort  of  the 
year,  requiring  icebreakers  for  year-round 
use.  Murmansk  Is  more  useful  inasmuch  as 
it  is  ice-free;  in  fact,  Murmansk  Is  the  only 
Soviet  port  In  European  Russia  that  is  un- 
impeded In  its  outlet  to  the  high  seas  by 
ice  or  extreme  narrov^-s.  Nevertheless.  It  is 
plagued  by  inhibiting  climatic  conditions — 
and  severely  so. 

Thus,  the  Northern  Fleet  and  the  Petro- 
pavlovsk forces  represent  the  major  Soviet 
sea  power  threat  in  tJielr  respective  ocean 
areas.  For  the  Soviets  to  project  their  threat 
Into  the  Atlantic,  however,  it  would  be  es- 
sential for  the  forces — surface,  sub-surface, 
and  probably  air — to  funnel  via  tJie  relatively 
narrow  Norwegian  Sea.  In  addiuoii.  chan- 
neling through  the  Greenland-Iceland- 
Faeroes  Gap  would  Increase  their  vulnerabil- 
ity Submarine  use  of  the  Arctic  ice  cap 
would  be  probable  but  not  without  incon- 
venience and  undesirable  sacrifices. 

A  glance  at  a  North  Polar  Map  reveals  tiiree 
salient  features  which  duninlsh  the  power 
position  of  the  Northern  Fleet.  First,  the 
Barents-White  Sea  area  lies  deeply  in  the 
Arctic,  which  extends  even  into  the  depths 
of  Russia's  Northwest;  second,  the  circuitous 
route  and  distance  to  tlic  North  Atlantic  is 
exuemely  long  and  vulnerable:  third^and 
this  relates  to  the  second — the  route  to  the 
Atlantic   Is    relatively   narrow, 

Sokolovskly  has  summarized  Russia's  di- 
lemma from  the  experience  of  World  War 
II:  ".  .  .  two  of  our  fleets  were  based  in  in- 
land seas  (Baltic  and  Black  Seasi  and  it  was 
difficult  to  bring  out  the  Northern  and 
Pacific  Fleets  onto  the  high  seas  " 

Unfavorable  Chmate.  Although  adversi- 
ue«  of  climate  have  been  mentioned,  it  is 
prop>er    to    emphasize    their    limitations    on 


both  commercial  and  naval  activities.  Cold 
and  dismal  climatic  environments  seriously 
affect  tliree  ol  the  coast-il  complexes — only 
the  Black  Sea  enjoys  the  milder  weather. 
The  White  Sea  and  Far  East  areas  are 
plagTjed  much  of  the  year  by  fierce  inclem- 
ent conditions  Only  the  Satellite  countries 
have  Baltic  i>orts  "with  year-round  weather 
conditions  that  are  su.'able  for  reasonably 
efficient  commercial  and  reasonably  effective 
naval  operations. 

As  a  general  deduction,  the  areas  from 
which  So\iet  naval  operations  could  project 
into  the  distant  oceans  experience  cUmatic 
conditions  which  not  only  discourage,  but 
also  preclude  operational  flexibility.  This 
same  limitation  applies  to  ocean  commerce. 
Where  the  Black  Sea  has  more  favorable 
weather,  its  accessibility  to  the  open  seas  is 
more  restrictive  Including  periodic  weather 
limitations  on  navigating  the  Bosphorus,' 
Drirdanelles. 

TThe  Northern  Sea  Route,  some  6.000  miles 
long,  is  only  open  from  about  mid-July  to 
the  end  of  September;  and  the  use  of  ice- 
breakers extends  this  season  by  about  two 
weeks.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  pro- 
gressively made  greater  and  greater  tise  of 
this  strategic  route,  it  Is  inconceivable  that. 
within  the  foreseeable  future,  they  will  be 
able  to  enhance  the  route's  military  and 
economic  contributions  to  any  significant 
extent. 

The  magnitude  of  the  modern  Soviet  Navy 
was  placed  in  clear  focus  by  Admiral  Arleigh 
Btu-ke  on  26  Augtist  1957.  when  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  he  told  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars:  "They  have  a  large,  well- 
rotinded  navy  with  the  largest  submarine 
force  in  history,  and  they  are  b'oildlng  subs 
at  the  rate  of  about  100  a  year."  He  also 
pointed  out  that  "In  twelve  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  replaced  Great  Britain  as  the  sec^ 
ond  ranking  .sea  power. "  Subsequently,  it 
became  recognLzed  that  "the  Soviet  Union 
.  .  .  has  siu"passed  in  sonie  resf)ects  the  mili- 
tary .technology  of  the  West  and  it  also 
maintains  far  larger  conventional  forces." 
Although  these  statements  were  made  six  to 
eight  years  ago,  they  realistically  f>ortray  a 
Soviet  Navy  today  which  was  comnienced  In 
1928  as  part  of  Stalin's  first  Five  Year  Plan. 

Stalin,  although  a  "big  ship"  advocate  em- 
phasized sub-surface  warfare  and.  In  1941. 
produced  the  largest  submarine  force  In  the 
world.  A  naval  reorientation  during  1956- 
58  under  Khrushchev  f-orther  stressed  the 
submarine  but  with  a  commensurate  degra- 
dation of  the  surface  navy.  Cruisers,"  said 
Khrushchev,  "are  fit  only  for  diplomatic 
missions  to  foreign  countries,"  In  1856,  he 
stopped  cruiser  construction  .'ind  replaced  the 
■'b:g-shlp"  sailor  Admiral  Kusnevsov  with  Ad- 
miral Gorshkov.  a  proponent  of  submarines, 
missiles,  itnd  smaller  ships.  Since  then,  mis- 
silery has  dominated  the  naval  scene  vand 
has  even  been  honored  on  land  as  a  separate 
branch  of  the  military  i.  And  now.  the  ear- 
lier concept  ol  balanced  fleets  has  given  way 
to  an  emphasis  on  missile  firing  submarines 
and  missile  ships  in  the  Northern  and  Par 
East  Fleet. 

The  Soviet  surface  naval  force  today  is  tlie 
second  largest  in  the  world  when  measured 
in  terms  of  tonnage.  It  Includes  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  relatively  mcxiern  cruisers, 
frigates,  and  deswoyers.  many  equipped  with 
surface-to-air  and  surface-to-surface  mis- 
siles. These  unH£  are  augmented  by  numer- 
otis  coastal  types  which  also  brandish  mis- 
siles. In  addition,  more  than  100  occano- 
graphic  research  ships  emphasize  the  magni- 
tude of  Soviet  interest  lu  both  the  military 
and  economic  a^iplications  of  the  worlds 
oceai:s. 

The  Soviets  have  a  substantial  naval  air 
arm  which  has  been  dramatizing  increased 
capabiliues  with  long-range  reconnaissance 
flights  over  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Some 
of  these  aircraft  have  been  TU-95  turbopHxyps 
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the  longest  range  type  In  the  Soviet  air  In- 
ventory useable  for  oceanic  patrol  and  antl- 
subniarlne-Burface  shipping. 

The  Red  submarine  fleet  continues  to  be 
the  worlds  largest:  it  Includes  numerous 
nuclear  and  aboiit  400  conventionally-pow- 
ered types.  At  least  one-third  are  long- 
range,  while  the  remainder  are  medium- 
range  or  costal  types;  and  Increasingly  large 
portions  of  the  long-range  submarines  are 
being  equipped  with  missiles. 

The  majority  of  all  Soviet  surface  and 
submarine  vessels  are  capable  of  mlnelay- 
ing.  giving  the  Soviet  Navy  an  unusually 
extensive  mining  potential.  Smaller  units. 
Including  trawlers,  further  Increase  this 
capability  to  significant  proportions.  Equally 
Important  are  the  continued  efforts  ^y  the 
Soviet  Union  to  maintain  a  highly  elTectlve 
minesweeping  force  At  present  this  force 
is  also  acknowledged  to  be  the  world's  largest. 

The  Soviet  merchant  fleet  has  expanded 
alarmingly  fast  since  World  War  II.  and 
now  has  an  estimated  annual  Increase  ap- 
proximating 1  2  million  deadweight  tons  and 
a  1970  proJeiOted  strength  of  about  13  5  mil- 
lion ton.s  •  The  probable  goal  for  1980  is 
20  million  gross  tons.  Cvirrent  Soviet  ship- 
building programs  call  for  about  332  dry 
cari;o  ships.  131  tankers,  and  notably.  38 
passenger  vessels  Meanwhile,  at  least  1,124 
Soviet  merchant  ships — totaling  7,03  million 
deadweight  tons — are  using  the  high  seas 
today 

The  Soviet  Ashing  fleet  will  soon  be  the 
largest  in  the  world  It  l.s  already  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  modern.  The  trawlers 
are  impressively  large  and  capable  of  distant 
and  extended  operations  through  the  or- 
ganic support  of  modern  salvage  shlfjs,  tank- 
ers, refrigeration  ships,  and  dry-storage  ves- 
sels E^stimates  indicate  that  the  Soviet  fish- 
ing force  has  Increased  from  about  33.404 
vessels  of  all  types  In  1940  to  at>out  75.000 
in  1962.  and  has  a  program  for  an  additional 
14.000.      Pishing  operations   are  global. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  the  S<jvlet 
Union  has.  or  will  have,  a  numerical  pre- 
ponderance of  the  components  essential  to 
sea  jxjwer;  and  Soviet  efforts  to  develop  a 
balance  of  naval,  merchant  and  Ashing  fleets 
are  Increasing 

The  Soviets  remain  very  much  convlaced 
that  past  efforts  toward  achieving  global 
Communism  have  been  successful,  and  that 
their  Ideology  will  reap  progress  under  clever 
and  determined  leadership,  through  aggres- 
sive policies,  and  within  the  framework  of 
Peaceful  Coexistence.  Hypnotized  by  their 
belief  in  the  "inevitable  world  revolutionary 
movement."  they  will  continue  to  seek  every 
possible  action  short  of  war  to  hasten  what 
they  feel  to  be  the  ultimate  crumbling  of 
the  world  into  their  lap  Their  strategy  Is 
shaped  by  the  nuclear  stalemate  and  the  pre- 
dominating Influence  which  economic  devel- 
opment has.  and  will  continue  to  have,  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  both  in  Russia  and 
throughout  the  world.  In  this  environment 
they  plan  a  significant  role  for  sea  power 
as  the  Instrument  for  implementing  Soviet 
political  goals 

The  Soviets  will  experience  during  the  next 
decade  their  moet  serious  challenge  in  the 
economic  sector;  and  It  is  apparent  that 
through  directing  a  greater  share  of  their 
national  effort  toward  agriculture  and  con- 
sumer Industry  they  Intend  ultimately  to 
realize  greater  economic  viability  to  meet  the 
consumer  needs.  In  addition,  a  necessary 
extension  of  the  Soviet  industrial  base  and 
greater  participation  In  world  trade  are  to  be 
pursued  by  the  Soviet  leaders  In  an  effort  to 
stimulate  their  economy  and  enhance  their 
power  image.  As  a  consequence,  the  military 
posture  will  feel  the  pinch  and  will  find  it 
necessary  to  restrain  expansion  desires.    Thus 


•  See  Prank  A  Nemec.  "The  Soviet  Mari- 
time Bstabllshment."  US.  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings,  December  1964.  p.  26. 


the  Soviets  will  probably  maintain  a  military 
posture,  including  large  naval  forces,  ade- 
quate to  preserve  the  condition  of  stabilized 
deterrence  and  provide  territorial  security 

Reflection  upon  the  world  scene  as  an  Im- 
age of  economic  and  military  jxjwer  will  con- 
tinue as  a  paramount  Soviet  aim.  Through 
thla  image,  the  Soviets  indeed  hope  to  Uike 
full  advantage  of  the  high  seas  more  than 
ever  before  to  gain  International  prestige 
and  impose  blackmail.  At  the  same  time 
they  will  act  to  neutralize  the  etTectiveneas 
of  Western  sea  power  where  possible  by  chok- 
ing off  the  strategic  crossroads  of  ocean  com- 
merce and  extending  their  sea  power  by 
proxy. 

The  Soviets  are  bent  on  attaining  world 
"socialism"  through  "economic  diplomacy" 
and  without  direct  involvement  in  military 
conflict.  They  envisage  cultural  and  political 
co-operation  with  developing  nations  as 
sequel  to  economic  penetration.  The  even- 
tual aim  of  course  is  the  development  of  pro- 
Communist  attitudes  and  governments.  This 
means  that  all  etiarts  of  aid  and  aesistance 
will  continue  to  be  channeled  to  ensure 
profltiible  jxjlltical  goals  Irreepective  of  the 
resulting   hardshifjs    to   the   Russian   people 

TTils  ptolitical  strategic  concept  frames  the 
future  of  Soviet  sea  power;  it  minimizes  the 
limitations  while  making  maximum  vi.se  of 
Soviet  sea  power  capabilities.  It  provides  tor 
the  continued  modernization  of  the  Navy  but 
will  restrict  in  all  probability  further  expwm- 
sion:  it  will  promote  a  progressive  and  larger 
commercial  fleet:  It  will  foster  further  growtli 
of  the  already  extensive  fl.shlng  fleet;  and  will 
use  the.se  elements  of  sea  power  primarily 
for  Cold  War  objectives  while,  at  the  same 
time,  always  being  prepared  to  defend  the 
homeland  by  offensive-defensive  naval 
strategy. 

The  key  to  Soviet  tactics  within  this  strat- 
egy will  be  to  avoid  Western  positions  of 
strength  which  Is  tantamount  to  avoiding 
war  at  practically  all  cost.  Meanwhile,  tliere 
is  no  doubt  that  the  strategic  missile  subma- 
rines In  the  Northern  and  Par  East  Fleets 
will  be  maintained  to  reflect  credltabillty  of 
a  nuclear  deterrent  and.  in  Kremlin  diplo- 
macy, as  nuclear  blackmail. 

Increased  deployment  of  surface  units  pri- 
marily into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
North  Atlantic  can  be  expected  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  enhance  the  Soviet  sea  power  image 
and  to  employ  more  fully  sea  power's  poten- 
tial as  a  diplomatic  Instrument  Large-scale 
deployments  would  seem  to  be  around  the 
corner  as  the  Soviets  overcome  their  logistic 
limitations.  gain  experience.  and  find 
"friendly"  ports  In  this  regard,  close  co- 
operation of  Soviet  naval  units  with  those 
of  Algeria.  Egypt,  and  Cuba,  to  mention  a 
few.  could  well  be  high  on  the  Soviet  priority 
list  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  Soviet 
out-of-area  activity  will  emphasize  show-of- 
strength  In  furtherance  of  political  goals. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Soviet  Navy  is  not  the  in- 
ternational "mixer"  that  other  navies  have 
been. 

The  Soviets  will  proceed  rather  cautiously 
in  projecting  their  naval  power  into  new 
areas  in  order  to  minimize  Western  reaction: 
they  still  recall  the  Cuban  missile  Incident. 
A  careful  "approach"  Is  also  necessary  to 
avoid  alarming  the  nations  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  Bloc  with  their  Insidious  and  sophis- 
ticated penetration  techniques 

The  Soviet  Navy  is  a  Cold  War  Navy  and 
highly  capable  of  generating  two  desired  in- 
gredients for  Soviet  foreign  policy — prestige 
and  blackmail.  To  this  end,  the  Navy  will 
continue  to  be  glossed  In  secrecy,  deceit,  and 
exaggeration. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Ashing  fleet  has 
given  evidence  that  It  will  make  Its  presence 
felt  throughout  the  world  and  In  such  fash- 
ion as  to  provide  global  prestige  for  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  vessels,  ftslde  from  provid- 
ing economic  assistance  and  Intelligence 
services,  serve  to  augment  the  Soviet  Image 


of  sea  power.  Eventually.  It  can  be  expected 
that  Soviet  Ashing  units  will  associate  them- 
selves rather  closely  to  selected  ports  as 
some  have  done  in  Cuba.  The  Soviets  will 
use  this  technique  to  improve  their  oppor- 
tunities to  penetrate  a  multitude  of  nations 
and  to  expand  Communist  insurgency 
activity. 

The  growing  Soviet  merchant  fleet  will  also 
serve  definite  political  purposes  It  will,  of 
course,  further  the  prestige  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  creditable  major  power  and 
more  Importantly.  It  will  lend  Itself  to  the 
Soviet  design  to  create  a  "Socialist  commer- 
cial bloc"  on  a  global  scale,  resembling  Soviet- 
Satellite  economic  ties.  The  Soviets  un- 
doubtedly feel  that  they  have  been  8ucce«(u! 
in  orienting  the  economy  of  Cuba  and  Eg>pt. 
towfird  Moscow  and  now  have  confidence  ttiu 
other  developing  nations  will  follow  at  a  pro- 
gressive pace.  To  accomplish  this  progres.'? 
In  proper  Communl.st  style,  all  commerce 
would  move  in  Communist  ships,  this  would 
permit  the  Kremlin  more  positive  control  over 
the  victims'  economy.  The  ultimate  goal  of 
Moscow  in  this  scheme  would  be  two-fold: 
to  isolate  the  United  States  from  the  world 
nxarkets  and  from  the  raw  materials  abroad: 
and  to  consolidate  control  of  the  economies 
of  the  rising  nations.  This  would  be  in  effect 
the  revival  of  mercantilism.  Communist  style. 

The  primary  mission  of  Soviet  naval  forces 
in  wartime  is  moat  likely  the  defense  of  the 
water  approaches  to  the  Soviet  Union  The 
various  fleets  would  conceivably  be  confined 
U>  their  respective  "lakes."  as  in  the  past 
The  strategy  would  be  the  usxial  offensive- 
defensive  scenario  with  fringe  benefits  from 
submarine  long-range  operations. 

The  Northern  Fleet  would  be  the  most  ac- 
tive inasmuch  as  it  would  be  the  only  Euro- 
pean Fleet.  Including  submarines,  capable  of 
projecting  beyond  the  "lakes"  of  the  Soviet 
coast.  The  surface  units  would  probably 
penetrate  as  far  as  possible  into  the  Nor- 
wegian Sea  without  undue  exposure  to  West- 
ern opposition  The  effort  would  be  to  pro- 
vide defense  in  depth  of  the  indu.strlal 
Northwest  and  its  associated  bases  and,  in 
effect,  to  neutralize  the  Scandinavian  Penin- 
sula This  projection  of  naval  power  would 
be  preceded  by  submarines  of  the  attack  and 
missile  types  to  blunt  the  approach  of  any 
Western  naval  forces  and  to  maintain  control 
of  the  Norwegian-Barents  Sea  area.  The  pri- 
mary mission  of  the  submarines  would  be 
to  destroy  Western  surface  forces  while  the 
modern  surface-to-air  missile  ships,  with  the 
assistance  of  naval  air  power,  would  hope  Ui 
blunt  an  air  strike  against  the  Soviet  North- 
west The  limited  number  of  Soviet  ballls- 
tlc-mlsslle-type  submarines  (nuclear  or  noti 
could  be  used  against  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States:  however,  this  would  be  out  of 
context  with  the  defensive  orientation  of  the 
Russians  and  would  probably  not  be  pros- 
ecuted energetically  after  the  initial  stages 
if  then 

Assorted  missions  by  submarines  ag-ainti 
the  sea  lines  of  communications  would  be  a 
definite  probability  although  on  a  much  less 
efficient  scale  than  the  Germans  In  World 
War  II.  In  this  regard,  the  maximum  effort 
by  the  Soviet  boats  would  be  expected  In  the 
Eastern  Atlantic  where  it  would  be  directed 
toward  Isolating  Western  Europe  and  sup- 
porting the  Soviet  Ground  Forces.  As  the 
land  battle  disfavored  the  Red  Army,  or 
Soviet  naval  superiority  became  questionable, 
retreat  of  all  Soviet  naval  forces  to  the  prox- 
imity of  their  home  bases  for  operation  Fleet- 
In-belng  would  be  moet  likely. 

In  the  Par  East,  the  operating  area  for  sur- 
face forces  In  defense  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
ince would  be  confined  to  the  Sea  of  Japan 
Offensive-defensive  submarine  and  aircraft 
operations  could  project  outside  the  Japa- 
nese-Kurlle  Island  chain  to  blunt  approach- 
ing hostile  forces  to  an  extent  depenoeut 
upon  Jap>&ne8e  Involvement.  Pull  Japanese 
participation  In  favor  of  the  Western  powers 


would  lead  to  a  general  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
naval  forces  to  the  vicinity  of  their  bases 
with  subsequent  limited  air  and  submarine 
oper.iUons.  The  Fleet-m-lx'ing  concept 
would  be  implemented  in  the  interest  of  re- 
taining an  adequate  defensive  posture  to 
stave  off  direct  attacks  iigainst  tlie  viuU  iu- 
dustrlal  heart  of  tlie  Maruiiiie  Province. 

Baltic  and  Black  Sea  operations  could 
serve  a  three-fold  purpose,  protect  Uie 
coastiU  shipping,  provide  defense  in  deptl. 
agauL-it  air.  surface,  and  subm.-inne  threats; 
and  support  ground  forces  as  usu.il.  Naval 
infantry  m  moderate  ampliibious  operations 
would  be  used  to  support  ground  forces. 
Likewise,  an  important  role  of  naval  air 
would  be  to  support  the  respective  fleets. 

In  all  four  fleets,  extensive  mining  could 
be  anticipated  whenever  njid  wherever  defen- 
sive action  so  f.ivored.  rhis  would  Include 
eflorts  to  exclude  opposing  forces  from  en- 
trances to  the  home  waters  of  the  fleets. 

The  merchant  and  fishing  fleets  would,  of 
course,  be  forcibly  withdrawn  to  So\Tet  con- 
trolled waters.  There  is  no  conceivable  so- 
phisticated plan  apparent  at  this  time  which 
the  Soviets  would  he  likely  to  apply  in  an 
effort  to  make  miUuiry  use  of  these  com- 
ponents of  sea  power  except  insofar  as  Uxey 
do  provide  a  broad  base  for  seafr.ring  man- 
power. The  merchant  fleet  would  not  be 
able  to  ply  the  oceans  lii  war  since  the  So- 
net Navy  dors  not  have  the  antisubmarine 
capabilllics  with  which  to  protect  it;  in  fact, 
the  antlstibmarine  forces  have  very  limited 
range  m  regard  to  both  tactical  and  logistic 
support. 

The  more  one  analyzes  tlie  Soviet  Navy,  its 
comfKjsition,  its  history,  its  disp>osition.  and 
the  Soviet  projmganda  concerning  it.  the 
more  one  becomes  convinced  Uiat  it  serves 
primarily  a  Cold  War  purpose.  And  the 
Soviets  tindoubtedly  find  it  prudent  to  em- 
phasize Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower's  view:  "War 
in  our  times  lias  become  an  anachronism. 
Whatever  the  ca.se  in  the  past,  war  in  the 
future  can  serve  no  useful  pursxise.  '  In 
consonance  with  political  objectives.  Uie 
Kremlin  will  avoid  direct  involvement  m  war 
at  practically  all  cost.  This  is  evident  by 
their  political  eflorts  and  sea  power  strategy 
both  of  which  are  oriented  toward  a  Cold 
War  environment  If  a  Hot  W.ar  should  oc- 
cur accidentally.  Soviet  maritime  strategy 
would  most  likely  be  b.isically  defensive,  as 
history  and  current  behavior  tend  to  in- 
dicate. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS  AND  DE\TEXOPMENTS 
IN  CONTAINERIZED  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Busli^e.ss  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  as  a  representative  from 
a  remote  State  of  the  Union.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  current  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  containerization. 
which  are  related  to  the  activities  of 
the.se  committees,  and  arc  of  great  im- 
portance to  my  Slate  and  to  the  Nation. 

It  is  apparent  in  Alaska  that  efficiency 
In  transportation  is  vital  to  the  pros- 
perity of  business  and  the  welfare  of  our 
economy  and  our  people.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  lessons  learned  in  carry- 
ir;i.'  Roods  between  om-  overseas  States, 
a!id  associated  States,  such  as  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  can  be  directly 
aijplied  for  the  benefit  of  U.S.  business- 
men who  wish  to  export  into  foreign 
markets. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  any  such  im- 
provements directly  assist  all  coixsumers, 
*lio  desire  to  use  the  goods  for  the  satis- 


faction of  basic  human  needs,  such  as 
food,  warmth,  clothinp.  and  shelter. 

Because  of  these  interests,  it  has  been 
gratifying  to  me  to  participate  in  the 
cuiTent  inquiry  on  the  fKJtentials  and 
problems  of  livestock  exports,  toeing  con- 
ducted by  tile  Small  Business  Committee 
mider  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  Sp.*rk]«anI. 

Our  committ.ee,  about  2  years  ago,  be- 
gan a  systematic  exploration  of  this 
area,  with  specific  reference  to  transpor- 
tation costs  and  barriers.  The  commit- 
tee was  encouraged  by  the  announce- 
ment at  the  opening  of  our  hearings  in 
February  1965  that  steamship  compa- 
nies would  lower  theii-  fieight  rates  on 
beef  by  an  average  of  25  percent  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  exports  of  this  commod- 
ity. Shortly  thereafter,  the  air  lines 
announced  similar  reductions  of  25  to 
30  percent. 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  indicated 
further  savings  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  development  and  use  of  re- 
frigerated containers.  Mr.  John  Eyre, 
of  the  Ai'thur  D.  Little  Co.,  stated  Uiat 
coniainerization  would,  in  the  case  of 
beef  and  beef  products.:  cut  the  gross 
transportation  cost  in  half — in  some 
cases  by  as  much  as  75  percent. 

Our  committee's  interim  report  of 
October  22,  1965,  recommended  that  the 
data  on  containerization  "be  utilized  by 
depaiiments.  agencies,  and  industry  as- 
sociations concerned"  in  an  effort  to 
identify  and  eliminate  transportation 
botllencck.s — "Expansion  of  Beef  Ex- 
ports," Interim  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Senate  Report  No.  939,  89th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that,  with  this  information  before  them. 
American-flap  steamship  lines  initiated 
the  first  integrated  container  service  on 
the  North  Atlantic  trade  routes  in  April 
1966.  Our  Small  Bu.siness  Committee 
hearings  in  May  brought  out  that  the 
investment  and  pioneer  technology 
worked  out  by  our  steamship  companies 
made  this  accomplishment  possible.  I 
feel  that  it  should  be  commended. 

Further,  these  developments  are  hav- 
ing tangible  results.  Recent  articles  in 
the  press  confirmed  that  the  break- 
through In  meat  and  livestock  exports 
sought  by  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  has  been  achieved  by  means 
of  shipment  in  these  containers.  It  Is 
estimated  that,  if  this  trade  is  fully  de- 
veloped, it  could  yield  an  additional  S250 
million  a  year  in  sales  for  the  American 
beef  industry  and  a  like  amount  in  bal- 
ance-of-payments  credits  for  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles to  which  I  referred  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  1.  1966) 

Beef  Export  bt   Container  a  Rf.*lity 

Wa.shinoton,  June  30 — Federal  Maritime 
Commission  Chairman  John  Harllee  said 
today  he  believed  a  ■breakthrough'  had  been 
achieved  in  shipping  U.S.  beef  to  Europe  m 
containers. 


An  exppriniental  shipment  has  already 
been  made  by  United  States  Lines  Co.  and 
word  on  the  movement  received  at  PMC  here 
from  tlie  Texas  Farm  Bureau  was  that  the 
container  shipments  passed  "aU  barriers  "  and 
the  meat  was  being  sold  by  one  of  West 
Germany's  largest  retail  food  chains 

T13CAS    SHIPMENTS 

More  such  shipments— in  line  with  efforts 
of  the  past  two  years  to  Increase  VS.  beef 
exports  to  Europe — were  planned  from  Texas. 
Mr.  Harllee  said,  and  further  growth  was 
expected. 

Sea-Land  Service  Inc.  was  also  engaged  In 
similar  experimental  movements  of  contain- 
erized beef,  he  added. 

Mr  Harllee  credited  the  success  he  found 
In  the  beef  export  situation  to  cooperation 
between  the  steamsiilp  industry,  beef  raisers 
and  processors  and  the  government. 

Mr.  Harilee  said  the  UJ3  'eutry  into  this 
market  shows  the  value  of  teamwork  and 
perseverance  in  overconuug  both  inerua  and 
complex  sets  of  barriers  to  this  kind  of  export 
trade." 

"Credit  shotild  certainly  be  given  to  Sen. 
John  J.  Sparkm.an  (Dem  .  Ala.)  for  his  lead- 
ership and  foresight  and  to  .  .  .  John  Grif- 
fith and  A.  T.  Desmedt  of  the  American 
Steamship  Traffic  Executive  Committee" 

He  said  thai  "Uieir  iimiauve  and  imagina- 
uon  reflects  credit  upon  the  enure  American- 
flag  steamship  industry." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.   July   1.    19661 

Exports    or    Meat   Exttcttd    To    Risf:    New 

Shipping  Devtlopments  Create  Favorabie 

Climate 

Cooperation  among  business,  industry  and 
government  has  brought  about  overseas 
transportation  conditions  that  may  mean 
S250-milllon  more  a,  year  in  Anxerlcan  beef 
and  livestock  exports.  It  wa^  reported  yes- 
terday by  John  Harllee,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Mr.  Harllee  said  that  reports  to  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  Indicated  that 
a  potential  market  for  $250-mllllon  of  these 
products   existed    In   Western   Europe   alone. 

Mr.  Harllee  recalled  that  late  in  1964  the 
Senate  committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  John  J.  Sparkman.  Democrat  of  Ala- 
bama, started  to  study  the  prospects  for 
exporting  high-quality  American  livestock 
products  to  ETurope. 

American  steamship  companies  soon 
thereafter  told  Senator  Sfarkman  that  ocean 
freight  rates  on  chilled  beef  to  Europe  would 
be  reduced  an  average  of  25  per  cent. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Harllee  noted,  three  tech- 
nological developments  in  ocean  shipping 
have  taken  place — integrated  container  serv- 
ice on  the  North  Atlantic;  perfection  of  re- 
frigerated containers  for  perishables  and  the 
development  of  specialized  preservative 
methods   to   facilitate   shipping  of  meat. 

Mr  Harllee  also  noted  that  as  a  result 
of  these  technical  advances  an  experimental 
shipment  of  containerized  American  beef  had 
been  marketed  competitively  in  West  Ger- 
many. Additional  shipmei-.ts,  l-.e  added,  are 
being  planned  by  the  carrier.  United  Statee 
Lines.  In  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Farm 
Biire-.iii. 

Another  trans-Atlantic  container  shipping 
line,  Sea-Land  Service.  Inc..  Mr.  Harllee 
said,  has  also  been  involved  in  beef  export 
movements  under  another  experimental  pro- 
gram. 

■  It  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  American 
industry  that  iUs  responsible  officials  re- 
sponded so  meanlnglully  and  eHectlvely  to 
the  leadership  In  this  area  by  Congress 
and  such  ageucies  as  the  Depertment  of 
Agriculture  ajid  our  commission,  "  Mr.  Harl- 
lee said. 

Mr.  Hiu-Ilee  added  thai  credit  should  also 
to  be  given  to  John  Gnfiith.  general  freight 
manager   of   United   Slates  Lines  and   to  A. 
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Theodore  DeSmedt.  president  of  American 
Exp>ort  Isbrandtaen  Llnee.  who  Is  an  official  of 
the  American  Steamship  Traffic  Executive 
Commltte*. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
success,  which  has  been  described  by 
Admiral  Harllee  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission as  an  example  of  cooperation 
between  business,  industry,  and  Govern- 
ment, has  much  promise  for  the  future 
of  American  transportation  and  Ameri- 
can exports. 

It  Is  realized,  of  course,  that  contan- 
erlzatlon  is  in  its  infancy,  and  many 
problems  must  be  resolved.  Examples  of 
these  problems  are  contained  in  two  iir- 
ticles  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  on  July  7.  which  describe  ccn- 
sideration  of  an  international  agreement 
on  ocean  contalnerization.  and  the  dif- 
ficulties being  experienced  In  planning 
for  the  inauguration  of  air  containerL.a- 
tion  service  this  year.  These  matters 
will  be  comin?  before  congressional  con- 
mittees,  executive  departments,  inde- 
pendent agencies,  and  industry  groups. 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  have  these  articles  available  to  those 
concerned  and  I  ask  unanimous  constint 
that  they  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows- 

(From   the   New   Yorit   Journal   of  Commerce. 

July  7.   1966  1 
DESPrrr  Problems    !>jmestic  Airlines'  Con- 
T.MNE*  Program  Likely  To  Start  Septbm- 

BER    1 

(By  Harold  Gold) 

The  domes :1c  airlines  are  likely  to  Inau- 
gurate their  container  program  on  Septem- 
ber 1  despite  some  problems  arising  from  a 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  order  authorizing 
the  plan. 

The  CAB  In  approving  the  program  re- 
stricted one  aspect  of  the  plan  that  1b  caus- 
ing some  concern  in  airlines  circles.  The 
board  speclflcally  said  that  the  airlines  could 
not  offer  an  Incentive  discount  for  greater 
density  goods  moving  under  specific  com- 
modity rates. 

While  noting  that  this  could  hurt  the 
effectiveness  of  the  plan,  most  airlines  re- 
port that  they  are  going  ahead  with  the  pro- 
gram "as  Is"  In  order  to  get  the  program 
"on  the  road  "  Trans  World,  United  and  the 
Flying  Tiger  Line  are  In  this  category.  All 
three  airlines  told  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
that  they  are  taking  the  steps  needed  to  Im- 
plement the  program  on  Sept   1. 

STUDYING   SITUATION 

American  Airlines,  reported  It  Is  studying 
the  situation  The  airline  has  asked  the 
CAB  to  authorize  further  Industry  dls:;u8- 
slons  so  that  the  airlines  can  deal  with  the 
problems  arising  from  the  Board's  older. 
The  Board  baa  not  yet  replied  to  American's 
request. 

The  airline  program  Involves  a  family  of 
modular  containers  with  most  of  the  rates 
tied  to  the  density  of  the  shipment. 

The  contalnerB  have  been  designated  A.  B, 
C.  D  The  A  container  Is.  In  effect,  a  pallet 
with  the  minimum  capacity  ranging  from 
370  to  500  cubic  feet  The  airlines  will  offer 
a  rate  reduction  of  81  per  100  pounds  for 
shipments  moving  In  the  A  container. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  B.  C.  and  D 
container  programs,  the  cargo  must  have  a 
minimum  density  of  10  Ibe  per  cubic  feet. 
This  Is  slightly  In  excess  of  what  the  airlines 
are  experiencing — the  average  running  to 
about  nine  lbs.  per  cubic  feet. 


In  order  to  get  Bhlpi>ers  to  use  these  con- 
tainers the  airlines  are  offering  discounts 
ranging  from  75c  per  100  lbs.  for  the  B  con- 
tainer to  35c  for  the  D  container. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  plan  Is 
to  increase  the  density  of  air  cargo  slilp- 
ments.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  air- 
lines win  t)e  offering  a  further  discount  of 
33 '3  per  cent  of  cargo  having  a  density  of 
more  than  10  lbs  per  cubic  foot. 

The  airlines  had  originally  planned  to  also 
offer  a  15  per  cent  added  discount  for  goods 
moving  under  speclflc  commodity  tariffs  hav- 
ing a  density  of  more  than  10  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot 

The  Board  In  refusing  to  allow  the  carriers 
to  Introduce  this  aspect  of  the  program.  In- 
dicated that  the  lines  had  not  Justified  such 
an  Incentive. 

It  said  "the  record  is  clear  that  many  spe- 
cific commodity  rates,  such  as  those  on  maga- 
zines and  phonograph  records,  are  heavily 
weighed  In  favor  of  the  density  of  such 
products  and  any  additional  discount  on 
such  rates  might  easily  put  such  rates  well 
below  economic  levels. 

QUALIFICATIONS   CITED 

"In  these  circumstances,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  approve  an  across-the-board  15  per- 
cent reduction  of  existing  commodity  rates 
provjded  only  that  an  approved  container  Is 
used  and  a  minimal  density  requirement  is 
met. 

"This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  board  would 
not  approve  speclflc  commodity  rates  and 
density  Incentive  discounts  applied  thereto 
on  containerized  shipments,  providing  such 
proposals  were  adequately  supported  with 
the  required  economic  Justification  and 
tariff  data   " 

The  Board  also  did  not  allow  the  carriers 
to  exclude  perishables  as  proposed  on  the 
grounds  that  "contalnerization  incentives 
should  be  afforded  all  products,  and  that  the 
exclusion  of  any  product  should  be  accom- 
panied by  forceful  reasons  therefore 

"In  the  absence  of  a  contrary  showing.  It 
would  appear  that  the  carriers  should  realize 
coet  savings  from  contalnerization  of  these 
Items  equivalent  to  the  savings  on  other 
commodities" 

The  problems  over  the  elimination  of  the 
specific  commodity  discount  Is  twofold:  It 
could  result  In  a  situation  where,  depending 
on  the  weight  of  the  shipment.  It  would  be 
cheaper  to  send  cargo  outside  a  container 
than  In  one  Also,  It  could  result  In  a  traf- 
fic Imbalance. 

Almtjst  all  specific  commodity  rates  are 
directional  from  California  eastward.  It  Is 
estimated  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  cur- 
rent traffic  would  be  eliminated  from  the  con- 
tainer program  under  the  CAB  order. 

These  areas  Involve  Inclusion  of  all  traffic 
under  10  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  within  unitiza- 
tion incentive  discounts;  multi-lateral  agree- 
ment for  the  Interchange  of  pallets  and  con- 
tainers: third  party  lessor  or  container  pool; 
and  additional  containers  of  leas  than  60 
cubic  feet. 

The  airlines  are  hopeful  that  the  pro- 
gram wUl  permit  them  to  get  greater  density 
freight,  thereby  Improving  load  capabilities, 
and   reduce  ground   handling  costs. 

Willie  the  program  involves  four  basic 
containers,  the  airlines  note  that  shippers 
can   use   their  own  containers. 

As  long  as  the  shipper's  container  meets 
the  criteria  and  Its  specifications  are  no 
larger  than  the  corresponding  container  In 
the  plan,  the  shipper  will  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  discount. 

American,  In  a  letter  to  the  CAB  said.  'Dis- 
approval of  the  15  per  cent  density  Incentive 
for  speclflc  commodity  rates  In  types  B,  C 
and  D  containers  focused  our  attention  on 
an  anomalmis  rating  situation  which  was 
not  contempylated  by  the  carriers  party  to 
the  agreement. 


For  example.  If  carriers  publish  container 
rates  on  speclflc  commodities  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  the  Board.  It  would  cost  less 
to  ship  1.260  pounds  of  freight  in  a  type  C 
container  (125  cubic  feet)  than  in  a  type  D 
container  (62  cubic  feet),  because  a  lower 
rate  Is  discounted  (1.000  pound  minimum 
weight  vs.  100  pounds)  . 

Obviously,  we  do  not  want  to  encourage 
a  shipper  to  use  twice  as  much  space  as  nec- 
essary, so  we  do  not  plan  to  offer  these  rates 

In  the  tariff 

"At  the  same  time,  the  Board  has  Indicated 
that  11  believes  contalnerization  incentives 
should  be  afforded  all  products.  If  we  were 
to  file  only  general  commodity  rates  on  types 
B,  C  and  D  containers,  the  traffic  moving 
vmder  specific  commodity  rates  would  In  f.icl 
be  excluded.  This  appears  to  violate  the 
Intent  of  the  board  order." 

In  addition,  discussions  are  needed  be- 
tween the  carriers  on  container  A  concern- 
ing; 1 -Application  extended  to  sectors  o!  less 
than  1,000  miles  and  to  all  commodities,  as 
ordered  by  the  CAB;  2-Reductlon  of  mini- 
mum density  from  10  pounds  per  cubic  foot 
to  seven  pounds  per  cubic  foot  as  requested 
In  the  Board  order  and  3-Incluslon  of  deten- 
tion times  and  charges  for  carrier-owned 
containers  as  reqvilred  by  the  board. 

IProm  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

July    7,    1966] 

Ratification   op   Container   Pacts   Likely 

(By    Richard    Lawrence) 

Washington,  July  6 — The  United  States 
may  soon  become  an  active  member  of  a 
group  of  international  conventions  encour- 
aging the  use  of  container  shipments  and 
helping  U.S.  companies  promote  their  prod- 
ucts abroad. 

The  Administration  is  seeking  Senate 
consent  to  U  S.  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tions, to  each  of  which  more  than  20  coun- 
tries are  party. 

Chances  appear  to  be  good  that  the  Sen- 
ate win  approve  The  conventions  are  rela- 
tively non-controversial  and  offer  benefits  to 
US   exporters  and  shippers. 

two    container    pacts 

Under  two  container  conventions,  the 
United  States  would  allow  temporary  tarlfl- 
free  ImporU  of  shipping  containers,  such  as 
movable  tanks  and  lift  vans,  as  well  as  per- 
mit goods  moved  In  containers  to  pass 
tlirough  U  S.  customs  territory  without  pay- 
ment or  Inspection. 

The  unhindered  In-translt  passage  of  the 
containers  would  be  expedited  under  a  sys- 
tem of  so-called  TIR  (Transport  Intfrna- 
tlonale  Routier)  carnets.  Issued  by  Inter- 
nationally approved  organizations. 

The  two  conventions  are  roundly  sup- 
ported by  US  shipping  interests  who  believe 
that  US.  adherence  will  help  stimulate  world 
container  traffic. 

US.  exporters  may  in  turn  be  helped 
through  the  greater  use  of  this  relatively 
new  transportation  method  which  promises 
faster  service  at  cut-rate  prices. 

Most  West  European  countries  now  ad- 
here to  the  two  container  conventions  and 
US.  participation  would  guarantee  Ameri- 
can exporters  and  shippers  of  favorable  Euro- 
pean treatment. 

The  other  conventions  now  before  the 
Senate  set  forth  international  carnet  sys- 
tems to  permit  the  temporary  free  entry  of 
professional  equipment  and  commercial 
samples.  The  eqvilpment  may  run  from  of- 
fice machines  to  scientific  articles. 

These  conventions  are  Intended  to  make 
It  easier  for  scientists  and  international 
businessmen  to  take  their  own  equipment 
with  them  in  visiting  other  countries  There 
would  be  less  "red  tape,"  too,  in  bringing  in 
commercial  samples  or  advertising  material 

Under  the  carnet  system,  the  posting  of 
bonds  with  customs  officials  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 


Instead,  a  bvislnessman  posts  bond  with  a 
local  internationally  approved  organization, 
wliich  Issues  him  a  ciu-net  The  same  carnet 
may  be  used  for  as  many  countries  as  par- 
tii'ipate  in  the  convention. 

The  US.  Council  of  the  International 
Cliiuiiber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  Is  ex- 
pected to  act  a.s  the  carnet  is.suer.  if  the 
United  States  ratifies  the  professional  equip- 
ment and  commercial  sample  conventions. 

Over  30  countries  are  party  to  the  pro- 
fessional equipment  convention  and  more 
th.in  20  are  s.ald  to  be  active  in  the  commer- 
cial ."iumples  carnet  system. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  continue  to  do  every- 
tliing  that  I  can  to  support  the  activities 
of  the  Senate  Business  Committees  In 
order  to  advance  the  development  of  con- 
lainerization  in  our  dome.stic  and  inter- 
national commerce. 


THE  AIRLINE  STRIKE 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  President,  our  hopes 
that  the  airline  mechanics  strike  was  on 
the  verge  of  settlement  were  dashed  with 
the  announcements  of  last  night  and  this 
morning.  All  of  us  feel  a  .sen.se  of  frus- 
tration when  there  appears  to  be  no 
settlement  In  sight.  Thou.sands  of  inno- 
cpnt  people  and  companies  suffer  becau.<;e 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  airline  com- 
paiiios  and  the  union  to  give  a  little  in 
Older  to  achieve  agreement.  This  is 
intolerable. 

Unle.ss  there  is  quick  agreement  and 
resumption  of  flights,  this  Congress  must 
addre.ss  itself  to  the  problem  of  protect- 
ing the  public  interest  in  a.s.surinp  con- 
tinued essential  services  to  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  two  wires  typical  of  many 
now  coming  in. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Salt  Lake  Citt.  Utah. 

July  14,  1966. 
Senator  Prank  Moss. 
Scnatf  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  airline  mechanics  strike  Is  a  direct 
assault  on  Innocent  bystanders.  Our  com- 
pany can  phrase  its  complaint  directly  in 
terms  of  airport  limousine  air  freiglit.  rent 
cars,  taxlcabs,  and  tour  buses.  Since  the 
Federal  Government  accepted  responsibility 
In  the  beginning  Its  respon.slbility  Is  para- 
mount now;  this  IS  no  cat  and  mouse  political 
game. 

CHARI  ES  A.  BOTNTON,  Jr., 

President,  Salt  Lake  Transportation  Co. 

DENVrR,    COLO., 

July  14.  1966. 
Prank  E   Mq.ss, 
V  S.  Senate, 
Wa.^:hington.  DC  ■ 

Pre.sent  air  strike  Is  seriously  dlsrviptlng 
our  business  and  vinless  stopped  this  week 
«11I  result  In  serious  business  losses.  Please 
do  everything  you  can  personally  or  through 
Congres.s  to  correct  this  national  emergency. 

The  Frontier  Refining  Co.. 

M     H    Robineau. 


ALASKA:     A    BLUE-CHIP    MILITARY 
INVESTMENT 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  Alas- 
ka operations  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  costs  almost  S300  million  a  year. 
By  appropriating  those  funds.  Congress 


recognizes  the  strategic  l(5caiion  of 
Alaska. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  Alaska  Bank- 
ers Association  in  Faiibanks,  Lt.  Gen. 
Raymond  J.  Reeves,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Alaskan  Command,  discussed  the 
.L-rowing  stratefric  importance  of  Ala.ska 
m  light  of  Red  China's  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  of  the  large  mili- 
tary force  the  Soviet  Union  keeps  in 
Siberia.  He  also  discussed  the  value  of 
Alaska  as  a  trainins  ground  for  combat 
troops  and  as  a  refueling  center  on  the 
fastest  route  from  the  Nation's  east 
coast  to  the  Far  East. 

However.  General  Reeves  went  further 
than  to  outline  Alaska's  strategic  posi- 
tion in  the  Nations  defen.se.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  Nation  is  getting  an 
extremely  good  financial  deal  in  the 
State,  and  that  the  good  deal  has  been 
f^ood  for  thr  development  of  Alaska  as 
well.  For  example.  General  Reeves  re- 
ported that  by  June  1967.  the  Depart- 
ment of  EVefense  will  be  savins;  $3..t  mil- 
lion a  month  by  flying  the  polar  route 
and  refueling  in  Alaska  as  compared  to 
sending  its  planes  over  the  m;d-Pacif^c 
route.  This  increase  in  military  air 
traffic,  and  the  adaptation  of  military 
designs  to  commercial  aircraft  will  help 
cut  pa.s.'^enger  fares  and  freight  rates  to 
Alaska,  the  air  crossroads  of  the  world. 

The  general  pointed  out: 

Alaska  is  a  blue  chip  military  investment. 
Land  Wiis  acquired  at  a  low  cost — 2  cents  per 
acre — developed  by  the  military  and  now  pro- 
vides a  large,  economical  cold-weather  train- 
ing ground.  As  technology  and  science  in- 
crease the  range  of  weapon  systems,  the  loca- 
tion of  Alaska  increases  in  importance. 
thereby  Increasing  the  value  of  our  military 
investment  •  •  *. 

The  US  military  investment  here  could  be 
as  important  as  the  Briti.sh  investment  at 
Gibraltar.  The  importance  of  the  military 
location  of  Alaska  can  only  increase  In  the 
aerospace  age  and  Alaska,  and  all  Alaskans. 
will  share  in  the  resulting  growth  •North 
to  the  future  "  is  not  an  empty  phrase — the 
49th  Stat«  truly  is  the  land  of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  other  persons 
may  learn  of  the  Nation's  blue-chip  in- 
vestment in  Ala.ska.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  General  Reeves'  .speech  to 
the  Alaska  Bankers  As.sociation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu.sion 
of  my  remarks. 

ALso,  General  Reeves  presented  a 
thought-provoking  talk  to  the  Ala.ska 
Carriers  Association  Convention  in 
which  he  tied  development  of  Ala.'^ka  to 
development  of  the  State's  roads  of  the 
future.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  Reneral's  task  entitled  "Ala.ska's 
Road  to  the  Future"  be  print.ed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MiLiTART   Investment  in   Alaska 
(Speech    by    Lt.    Gen.    Raymond    J     Reeves, 
commander    In    chief.    Alaskan    Command, 
to   the   Alaska   Bankers   Association,   Fair- 
banks, June  2,  1966) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  word  "Invest" 
is  usually  defined  a-s  putting  money  into  busi- 
ness, real  estate,  stocks,  bonds,  etc  ,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  Income  or  profit. 
but  in  military  use.  "invest  means  to  hem 
in  or  besiege  an  enemy  installation. 


Both  definitions  are  accurate  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  Investment  in  Alaska, 
for  not  only  is  Alaska  a  key  position  in 
Americas  effort  to  hem  in  or  contain  our 
most  dangerous  potential  enemy,  but  because 
an  investment  in  Alaska's  military  force  can 
reduce  the  overall  military  expenditure. 

To  analyze  the  Alaska  investment,  let's  ex- 
amine its  military  significance  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
To  do  so.  requires  a  look  at  three  points: 

(1)  The  present  Investment/ — that  is,  what 
does  the  military  own  in  Alaska,  and  how  was 
the   real   estate   acquired. 

(2)  The  present  cost  of  defending  Alaska. 

(3)  Most  Important— the  strategic  loca- 
tion of  Alaska. 

The  cash  outlay  for  the  military  real  es- 
tate in  Alaska  was  small — about  two  cents 
per  acre— becavise  the  military  land  now  in 
use  is  government  land  that  we  have  re- 
tained. In  most  cases,  the  land  was  original- 
ly in  undesirable  locations.  Often  the 
growth  of  nearby  civilian  communities  has 
given  the. post  and  tJie  town  common  borders, 
thereby  increasing  the  value  of  the  military 
real  estate.  In  fact,  the  entire  development 
of  Alaska  can  be  characterized  by  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  growlh  of  the  civilian  and 
military  communities.  Our  expansion  has 
kept  pace  with  Alaska  until  we  now  have 
more  than  two  billion  dollars  in  property 
in  Alaska,  excluding  the  value  of  the  military 
land  and  78.000  military  personnel  and  de- 
pendents. The  military  population  repre- 
sents one-third  of  the  total  state  population. 
The  military,  other  federal  agencies  and  de- 
pendents exceed  one-half  of  the  total  state 
population.  We  can  also  attribute  a  sizable 
percent  cf  the  population  to  military  people 
who  have  either  retired  or  completed  their 
required  military  service  here  in  Alaska  and 
elected  this  as  their  new  home. 

Obviously,  the  .'irmed  Forces  in  Alaska  have 
a  major  effect  on  the  present  Alaskan  econ- 
omy. This  has  been  true  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  Alaska.  The  early  explorations,  carv- 
ing out  the  first  roads,  the  construction  of 
the  Alaska  Highway,  and  the  building  of  the 
Alaska  Communications  complex  have  all  in- 
creased the  military  importance  of  Alajska 
Each  of  the  actions  have  had  a  comparable 
effect  on  the  state's  economy. 

A  classic  example  is  the  Alaska  Commu- 
nications complex.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  military  contributions  to  Alaska 
because  it  opened  up  Alaska's  frontiers,  while 
simultaneously  tying  the  state  together  by 
providing  rapid,  dependable  communications. 

Tlie  communications  complex  has  five 
parts.  The  first  is  the  former  Army  Signal 
Corps  System  now  known  as  the  Alaska 
Communications  Systems,  or  ACS.  Sale  of 
this  iong-line  system  to  a  civilian  company 
is  currently  being  considered  in  Congres- 
sional hearings. 

The  other  four  jjortions  are: 

1 1 )  The  White  Alice  System,  a  network 
of  large  tropospheric  scatter  stations. 

(2)  The  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning 
Communications  System,  an  addition  to  the 
White  Alice  system  that  extends  long-line 
routes  from  the  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warn- 
ing site  at  Clear  to  the  Alaskan  t>orders: 

(3)  The  .Aleutian  System,  a  series  of  com- 
munication facilities  collocated  with  the 
Air  Force  radar  installations  on  tiie  Aleutian 
Island  chain: 

(4)  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  long-Une 
system,  a  network  of  twelve  very  bigh  fre- 
quency radio  links. 

All  five  systems  provide  circuits  for  com- 
mercial use.  Collectively,  they  form  the 
Alaska  Communications  complex  and  blanket 
the  state  with  dependable,  rapid  communica- 
tions. The  complex  was  constructed  to  meet 
a  defense  requirement,  but  has  addltionaiif 
served  the  general  public  as  a  commercial 
system.  It  would  be  uneconomical  for  a  pri- 
vate company  to  develop  the  same  coverage. 
The  Alaskan  Command  doesn't  want  to  build 
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any  communications  systema,  to  the  exclu- 
alon  of  privat*  flrm»  we  simply  must  have 
reliable  command  control  Communications 
were  and  are  necessary  to  the  eeciulty  of 
North  America.  The  residual  effect  has 
helped  to  develop  Alaska. 

What  does  It  cost  to  defend  Alaska  and 
maintain  the  base  for  strategic  action?  In 
round  figures.  It  costs  the  Department  of  De- 
fense about  two  hundred-ninety  million  dol- 
lars annually  This  fltrure  Is  a  total  of  one 
hundred  twenty-six  i  point  five)  million  dol- 
lars for  military  pay  and  sub.slstence  allow- 
ances: one  huiidred  thirty-seven  (point  five) 
million  dollars  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance (Including  the  civilian  payroll)  and 
an  average  ot  r,-Aenty-sU  million  dollars  an- 
nually for  military  construction. 

Is  11  worth  two  hundred-ninety  million 
dollars  a  year  to  maintain  the  Alaska  mili- 
tary contingent'    Yes!    For  two  reasons — 

First-  some  of  the  funds,  such  as  the 
twenty-six  million  dollars  for  construction. 
Improve  the  value  of  the  military  establish- 
ment. 

But.  most  Important — the  cost  Is  Justified 
because  of  the  geographical  location  of 
Al.iska 

Alaska's  loc.Ttlon  l)ecomes  more  impor'.ant 
each  d.iy  due  U^  the  Increasing  nuclear  threat 
of  Red  China,  and  the  Increasing  range  and 
speed  of  modern  weapon  delivery  systema. 

Red  China's  development  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  and  the  Soviet  Union's  large  rilll- 
tary  force  In  Siberia  m.ike  Alaska  a  strategic 
location  for  early  detection  and  Interception, 
lae  threat  to  North  America  from  the  Si- 
berian Peninsula  stems  primarily  from  air. 
naval,  and  missile  forces  Airfields  locited 
In  this  area  are  nearly  one  thousand  nUes 
closer  to  the  Chicago-Detroit  Industrial  com- 
plex than  are  airfields  located  In  other  So- 
viet Arctic  areas.  The  Importance  of  this 
area  In  any  manned  bomber  attack  on  North 
America  Is  readily  evident— it  Is  the  sho.test 
route  to  the  Midwestern  or  Western  st.ites. 
Missiles  or  aircraft  launched  from  this  area 
toward  the  United  States  would  pass  over  or 
near  Alaska.  Thus,  we  are  very  much  in- 
volved In  an  early  warning  and  forward  de- 
fensive effort  aliould  the  Soviet  Union 
launch  an  attack  on  the  United  States. 

Alaska  was  one  of  the  three  locations 
deemed  most  desirable  for  locating  the  giant 
Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  Sites.  Ties* 
three  giant  electronic  facilities,  deslgnel  to 
detect  the  launch  of  ballistic  missiles  are 
located  at  Pylingdale.  England;  Thule,  Green- 
land; and.  Clear.  Alaska.  Each  one  li  an 
investment  of  over  one-half  billion  dollars. 
To  Alaska,  the  Clear  facility  means  an  el'jven 
to  twelve  million  dollar  yearly  contract. 

Another  aspect  to  the  location  of  Alaska 
that  we  have  long  realized  Is  Its  Importance 
as  a  cold-weather  training  area.  We  too  viv- 
idly recall  from  World  War  II  and  korea.  the 
rigors  of  fighting  In  cold  weather.  Only 
through  personnel  training.  In  actual  cold- 
weather  environment,  can  we  overcome  many 
of  the  problems  encountered  In  cold  weather 
warfare  Alaska  affords  us  both  the  environ- 
ment and  the  area  for  large-scale  winter  ex- 
ercises with  a  climate  and  terrain  similar  to 
Russia  Arranging  for  a  similar  area  In  the 
Lower  48  or  a  foreign  country  Is  more  time 
consuming,  and  more  expensive. 

The  growth  of  hostilities  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  resulting  attempts  to  preparti  per- 
sonnel and  test  equipment  has  polnti^d  up 
the  sulUblllty  of  the  present  exercise  area  as 
a  summer  training  area.  The  presen".  ma- 
neuver site  extends  southeast  from  here 
along  the  highway  to  Just  south  of  Tok.  and 
affords  an  excellent  environment  for  summer 
Jungle  warfare  training.  The  tractabllity  In 
summer  la  slmUar  to  Vietnam  and  yUa«ka 


mosquitoes  can  hold  their  own  against  any 

nation's  Insects! 

The  two  Infantry  battalions  recently 
transferred  from  United  States  Army.  Alaska, 
to  Southeast  Asia  have  demonstrated  their 
hlt;h  deffree  of  combat  training  received  In 
Alaska  During  a  short  period  of  acclima- 
tion In  Hawaii,  they  were  re-equlpped  and 
Integrated  with  the  25th  Infantry  Division 
Early  last  month  they  encountered  their 
first  combat  mission — about  ninety  days  fol- 
lowing their  departure  from  Alaska  This 
attests  to  the  quality  of  Alaska  as  a  Kum- 
mer    training   groiind    for   Jungle    warfare 

We  are  experiencing  difflculiy  in  the  estab- 
lished maneuver  area  due  to  the  clvlliun  ex- 
pansion of  Alaska  Each  year  we  are  re- 
quired to  build  new  access  roads  for  the 
Joint,  combined  winter  exercise  because 
homestead  claims  are  Iiled  along  the  roads 
as  soon  as  the  maneuvers  are  terminated 
As  a  result,  each  ye.ir's  training  area  Is  moved 
slightly,  to  alleviate  property  rights  dis- 
putes. 

We  have  con.sldered  moving  the  exercise 
to  a  new  location — either  north  or  west  of 
Fairbanks — but  the  cost  of  developing  nec- 
essary access  roads,  bridges.  communlcatUj:!.";. 
base  facilities,  petroleum  storage  and  addi- 
tional alrnelds  to  allow  necessary  air  mo- 
bility is  prohibitive — especially  since  re- 
strictions have  been  placed  on  all  construc- 
tion which  is  not  directly  related  to  .South- 
east Asia. 

Since  it  is  against  Department  of  De- 
fense policy  to  permanently  withdraw  this 
land  from  public  domain,  we  could  nut  con- 
sider the  expense  of  developing  a  new  exer- 
cise location  as  an  investment.  Pac'-lliles  In 
the  present  maneuver  area  are  adequate  and 
the  cost  of  relocating  cannot  be  Justified 
at  this  time 

Another  Alaska  advantage  that  Is  currently 
developing  into  a  major  military  effort  Is  our 
location  on  the  great  circle  polar  route  With 
todays  long-range  transport  aircraft.  Alaska 
serves  as  the  mid-way  station  on  the  fastest 
route  to  the  Orient.  Thus,  Alaska  Is  playing 
a  vital  role  In  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
a  maintenance  andj  refueling  stop  for  the 
Military  Alrilft  Cominand's  new  C-141  Star 
lifter  cargo  aircraft 

The  C-14rs  are  o^ratlng  mainly  out  of 
Dover  Delaware  aiiH  Charleston.  South 
Carolina,  for  a  direct  Alght  to  Elmendorf  Air 
Force  Base  'vhere  approximately  fifteen 
thousand  gallons  of  fuel  are  on-loaded  while 
a  new  aircrew  Inspects  the  airplane:  then 
flies  direct  to  Yaknta  Air  Force  Base.  Japan, 
near  Tokyo  or  Clark  Air  Force  Base  In  the 
Philippine  iFland.s.  refuels,  changes  crew,  and 
departs  for  Vietnam.  The  total  elapsed  time 
from  Dover,  Delaware  to  Saigon  is  twenty- 
two  and  one-half  hours.  Using  Alaska  as  a 
refueling  point  for  the  long-range  C-141 
results  in  savings  of  approximately  ten  flying 
hours  per  round  trip  as  versus  the  mid-Pa- 
cific route.  At  an  estimated  operating  cost 
of  one  thousand  dollars  per  flying  hour  for 
the  C-141.  this  Is  a  ten  thousand  dollar  sav- 
ings per  trip.  It  is  planned  that  by  June 
of  next  year,  the  Starlif  ters  will  fiy  over  three 
hundred-fifty  round  trips  per  month  via 
Alaska,  yielding  a  total  savings  of  three  and 
one-half   million   dollars   per   month. 

Since  modern  Jet  transports  such  as  the 
C-141  require  less  maintenance  than  propel- 
ler-driven transports  and  have  greater  range 
and  larger  load  capacity,  they  permit  in- 
creased aircraft  utilization  and  greater 
flexibility  of  operation. 

Future  aircraft  like  the  C-5  offer  even 
greater  grow^th  potential  of  air  trafflc  through 
Alaska.  The  Military  Airlift  Command  esti- 
mates that  the  giant  C~-5A  Jet  transport, 
currently  being  developed  by  Lockheed  Air- 
craft, can  carry  a  two  hundred-fifty  thotisand 


I)Ound  payload  at  five  and  one-half  cente  per 
ton-mile— this  la  one  cent  less  than  the  cur- 
rent rail  freight  rate. 

Aircraft  comparable  to  the  C-5A  are  being 
studied  and  planned  for  commercial  avi:i- 
tlon.  These  aircraft  will  give  further  lin- 
[letus  to  AhiSka  as  the  "Air  Crossroads  of  the 
World"  by  lowering  tlie  passenger  fare  an-l 
freight  rate. 

The  examples  I  have  mentioned  illustra'e 
that  by  all  banking  standards.  Alaska  i.-:  ... 
"blue  chip"  military  Investment.  Land  w  .s 
acquired  at  a  low  cost — two  cenUs  per  acre  - 
developed  by  the  military  and  now  provides 
a  large,  economical  cold-weather  trainln::! 
ground.  As  technology  and  science  increase 
the  range  of  weapon  systems,  the  locfttlr.!i 
of  Alaska  Increases  in  Importance,  thereby 
increasing  the  value  of  our  military  invert- 
ment  Because  we  have  acquired  8ufficlenT:v 
large  areas,  we  can,  if  required,  expand  our 
military  forces  In  Alaska  at  little  additional 
expense. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  far-sight cd 
leaders,  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  strate- 
gically located  at  the  future  air  croEsro.iU.s 
c>f  the  world.  We  have  built  a  citadel  at 
the   Polar   Gateway. 

The  U  3.  military  Investment  here  could 
be  ns  important  as  tlie  British  Investnuii; 
Bt  Gibraltar.  The  importance  of  the  mllii.iry 
location  of  Alaska  can  only  Increase  In  l!,t 
aerospace  age  and  Alaska,  and  all  Alask:ini 
win  share  In  the  resulting  growth.  "Nnr'h 
to  the  P\Utire"  Is  not  an  empty  phr.ase  •  » 
49lh  State  tnily  Is  the  land  of  the  future 

Alaska's  Road  to  the  FtrrtTRi 

(.Address    by    Lt     Oen.    Raymond    J.    Reeves 

Commander  in  Chief.  Alaskan  Commnnd 

at  Alaska  Carriers  Association  Convention 

Fairbanks.  Alaska,  Friday,  April   22,   19')6i 

Gentlemen,  as  an  Air  Force  General  Ofli  ■(  r 

and    as    the    only   Air   Force   Commander   in 

the   seven   Unified    Commands,   it    would   bf 

natural  for  me  to  echo  the  usual  arguinet-'.s 

for  faith  In  the  future  of  aviation     In  AlT^k>. 

I  would   be  doubly  Ju.'^tlfied  In  emphasl/ine; 

aviation    because    It    has   certainly   played   n 

major  role  In   Alaska's  development   and   it 

has    particularly    accelerated    the   growth   in 

many  Isolated  areas  of  the  State. 

Instead  of  aviation's  future,  however  I 
want  to  talk  about  the  roads  and  the  com- 
merce that  they  carry.  When  PrUne  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  of  India  visited  the  White 
House,  President  Johnson  told  her  that.  "The 
Journey  to  our  future  Is  over  a  very  Ions 
and  a  very  winding  road.  Every  mile  will 
be  challenged  by  doubt  "  The  President  w:is 
speaking  of  International  accord,  but  if  he 
had  been  speaking  to  you,  or  perhaps  to 
Governor  Egan.  he  could  have  been  referring 
to  Alaskan  highways.  Although  I  marvel  at 
the  dl.Tlculties  that  have  been  overcome  In 
building  some  of  Alaska's  roads,  I  am  equally 
Impressed  with  the  need  for  unrelenting 
effort  in  building  more  The  Journey  to 
Alaska's  future.  .  .  .  that  is.  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  Alaskan  potential  .  .  .  depends  In 
large  part  upon  an  efficient  road  network  and 
a  healthy  trucking  Indvistry. 

Reverting  to  aviation's  future  in  Alaska 
for  a  moment.  I  think  it  Is  excellent,  and  I 
think  that  the  trucking  Industry  In  Alaska 
cannot  help  but  share  in  some  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  growth  of  aviation.  As  more  air- 
ports are  built  or  Improved,  and  as  bigger 
and  better  airplanes  are  developed.  It  is  In- 
evitable that  Alaska's  population  will  spread 
and  win  Increase.  As  this  happens,  there 
will  be  a  growing  Justification  for  a  better 
highway  network.  This  Is  the  pattern  which 
has  already  been  established  in  Ahiska  Hel- 
icopters and  short  take-off  and  landing  air- 
craft will  become  Increasingly  important 
As  aircraft  become  lar^r,  faster  and  more 


efficient,  there  Is  a  constantly  declining  in 
cost  per  ton-mile.  The  air  freight  traffic 
will  increase,  and  will  supplement  rather 
ilian  replace  surface  trucking.  Even  with 
.,  highly  competitive  rail  and  air  freight  net- 
work, trucking  In  the  south  48  h:is  grown 
and   prospered.      But.   and   this  I    think 

is  important,  they  prospered  only  where 
p,>od  roads  and  population  centers  created  a 
demand 

Alaska's  strategic  location  insures  a  con- 
iinumg  incre«.se  in  population.  Alaska  sits 
directly  astride  the  Polar  Great  Circle  route 
(rum  North  America  to  Uie  Orient.  It  Is 
then  the  aerial  cross  roiids  of  the  North. 
.Mit.'.ka.  as  an  aerial  crossnxid.  can  develop 
jn.^^l  as  Hawaii  did  as  a  major  intersection 
of  sea  lanes  in  an  age  of  ocean  shipping. 
niere  is  also  a  growing  recognition  of  Alaska's 
strategic  import^ince  as  the  state  closest  to 
Russia  and  Red  China  We  in  the  military 
h.ive  long  recognized  Ahiska's  valuable  geo- 
pr.iphical  position,  and  I  think  it  Is  signlfi- 
,'.'iiit  that  commercial  air  carriers  are  now 
displaying  a  growing  awareness  of  its  valu- 
able lcx:atlon.  ITie  miUuiry  Interest  and  re- 
MM.rch  In  cold  weather  operations  hiis  been 
A  iiealthy  Influence  on  the  growth  of  Alaska. 
I  believe  we  in  the  militiu-y.  along  with  the 
civilian  populace  in  Aliiska,  have  dispelled 
some  of  the  misconceptions  that  have 
pxibted  at>out  the  problem  of  working  and 
living  111  Alaska  Each  year  we  rotate  more 
than  30.(X)0  military  personnel  and  depend- 
ents to  the  South  48.  This  Is  good  for  you. 
our  friends  in  the  trucking  bu.siness.  who 
move  their  household  goods,  but  I  think 
there  Is  another  and  perhape  more  imporumt 
benefit.  And  that  Is  that  these  people  be- 
cume  ambassadors  for  Alaska  and  have  the 
o[)|x>rtunity  to  t-ell  many  people  tliat  living 
and  working  In  Al.aska  Is  far  better  than 
ihey  had  expected.  I  believe  there  are  some 
worthwhile  long  range  benefits  to  be  derived 
Irom  this. 

'ITiere  are  some  other  elements  in  the 
growth  of  Alaska  which  I  think  are  very 
healthy  and  worth  mentioning.  Alaska  can 
be  proud  of  the  improvements  In  surface 
travel  brought  about  by  the  Suite  Ferry 
System.  This  "Marine  Highway"  certainly 
offers  some  of  the  worlds  mosx  picturesque 
lr,ivel  and  at  the  same  time  is  rapidly  bring- 
ing economic  and  s<x'lal  development  to  an 
area  rich  in  timber,  fish  and  history.  The 
Jerry  system  is  literally  pushing  back  the 
frontiers  of  southeast  Alaska. 

Northwest  Alaska  needs  the  s;ime  sort  of 
Etimiilus.  If  the  enure  state  is  to  resiUze 
it«  potential,  it  cannot  wait  for  major  popu- 
i.ition  centers  to  develop  before  building  a 
road  More  cities  and  more  areas  of  home- 
steading  will  develop  when  more  roads  are 
built.  Alaskan  cities,  even  in  outlying  areas, 
will  Insist  upon  reliable  access  to  existing 
economic,  medical,  and  cultural  facilities. 
Rapid  development  can  only  come  when  a 
vat.t  network  of  year-round  roads  are  built 
to  permit  Alaskan  carriers  and  private  ve- 
hicles to  ply  highways  and  bring  the  hall- 
marKs  of  civilization   to  every  Alaskan. 

You  are  to  be  commended  that  in  spite  of 
the  limitations  imposed  on  you  by  the  few 
highways,  the  great  distances  between  p<:ipu- 
lation  centers  and  the  severity  of  weather, 
the  number  of  pieces  of  trucking  equipnient 
fjer  capita  Is  greater  in  Alaska  than  In  any 
"ther  stale,  and  is  increasing  each  year  by 
more  than  thirty-five  hundred  pieces.  I 
doubt  that  many  Alaskans  realize  that  you 
lurnish  direct  employment  to  more  than 
seventeen  hundred  people,  pay  almost  seven 
million  dollars  a  year  in  state  and  federal 
t.ixes,  that  you  are  capable  of  handling  any 
type  of  trucking  activity,  and  that  the  truck- 
ing capacity  of  Alaska  commercial  carriers 
fXceeds    thirtv-flve   hundred    ton   davs. 


At  the  present,  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation move  almost  thirty  million  pounds 
each  year  for  the  military  within  the  State 
of  Alaska.  I  am  referring  only  to  shipments 
that  originate  and  terminal*  in  Alaska, 
rhree  Air  Force  Stations — WUdwood.  Pedro 
Dome,  and  Murphy  Dome — and  all  of  the 
White  Alice  sites  on  the  Alaska  and  Richard- 
son Highways  depend  on  your  trucks  for 
resupply. 

Increasing  the  number  of  places  served  by 
highways  will  bring  increased  trucking  de- 
mand. As  easier  access  is  permitted  to  iso- 
lated areas,  the  Alaskan  Command  can  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  cost  of  construction 
and  resupply.  With  more  highways,  we  can 
perform  our  mission  of  defending  Alaska 
more  effectively   and   more   economically. 

For  example,  look  at  the  present  method 
of  maintaining  the  Alaskan  Air  Command's 
Early  Warning  Network  Each  summer,  the 
Air  Force  ships  more  than  one-hundred  fif- 
teen thousand  tons  during  the  annual  sum- 
mer resupply  program  known  as  Project 
MONA  LISA.  After  the  Ice  pack  closes  the 
northeast  shipping  lanes,  most  of  the  sites 
are  forced  to  depend  on  aenal  resupply  Two 
of  the  radar  installations.  Sparrevohn  and 
Indian  Mountain,  depend  entirely  on  aerial 
delivery  year-around  Cert-amly  the  cost  of 
maintaining  this  vital  link  in  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  System  will  be  reduced 
;is  the  highway  network  is  expanded  to  reach 
some  of  these  installations. 

In  closing.  I  again  refer  to  a  remark  made 
by  President  Johnson — this  time  after  the 
signing  of  the  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial 
BUI  on  the  26th  of  March,  this  year.  The 
Chief  Executive  said,  ".  ,  ,  the  permanent 
projects  which  are  planned  as  a  part  of  that 
celebration  will  contribute  to  the  long-range 
development  of  this  great  and  important 
state." 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  us  will  wholeheart- 
edly agree  with  the  President  on  the  lasting 
value  of  the  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial  cele- 
bration. Some  three-hundred  thousand 
people  are  expected  to  view  the  exhibition 
site  here  at  Fairbanks  during   1967. 

No  doubt,  each  one  of  this  number  will 
find  something  in  Alaska  for  them  for  Alaska 
IS  a  vast  and  varied  land  that  offers  some- 
thing for  everyone.  I  want  each  one  of  the 
1967  visitors  U)  go  away  with  the  same  warm 
feeling  that  .1  have  for  Alaska.  I  want  to 
see  Alaska  grow  and  develop  Its  vast  poten- 
tial. 

Transportation  Is  the  key  that  will  unlock 
Alaska's  treasure  chest,  and  dependable  year- 
around  surface  transportation  is  the  essential 
element  of  that  key. 

I  submit  to  all  Alaskans  that — wherever 
the  trucker  goes,  there  goes  progress! 


THE  AIRLINES  STRIKE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  Mr.  President, 
the  airline.s  strike  has  continued  now  for 
a  week. 

I  will  make  no  attempt  to  comment  on 
the  merits  of  either  side  to  the  dispute, 
but  would  like  to  point  out  the  effect  on 
the  welfare  of  all  concerned  in  Mi.ssouri, 
and  to  observe  that  in  addition  to  those 
immediately  involved  there  are  many 
others  being  hurt  by  prolongation  of  the 
strike. 

Telegrams  from  Mis.souri  businessmen, 
urging  cvei-y  effort  toward  resolving  the 
dispute,  indicate  how  vital  air  seiTice  is 
today.  Tliese  include  not  only  busine.ss- 
men  who  depend  on  airlines  for  fast  busi- 
nes.s  tiips.  but  shippers  whase  products 
range  fi-om  valuable  parent  stock  pouUiT 


beinp  exported  worldwide,  to  florists  and 
manufacturers. 

Hotel  operators  and  retail  businessmen 
al.so  report  they  are  being  affected  ad- 
versely. 

One  airline.  TWA.  employs  9.014  per- 
sons in  Missouri.  Today,  5.977  of  those 
employees  are  off  the  payroll.  This  adds 
up  to  a  monthly  payroll  loss  of  $3,740,000. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  hamaful 
effect  on  the  disputants  and  business 
generally.  It  is  my  hope  that  both  sides 
Will  make  every  effort  toward  a  settle- 
ment soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
selection  of  the  many  telegrams  I  have 
received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Kansas  Cftt,  Mo  . 

July  14,1966. 
Senator  Edward  Long. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washtngtoyi.  D.C.- 

Our  firm  depends  on  air  freight  service  Into 
Kansas  City  for  85  percent  of  our  shipping. 
Please  do  what  you  can  to  help  In  this  air 
strike. 

Eabl.  G.  Lacet, 
Wholesale  Florist 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo., 

July  14, 1966. 
Senator  Edward  Long, 

Senate  Office  Budding. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Respectively  request  your  utmost  effort  to 
promote  agreement  in  strike  of  five  major 
airlines  permitting  settlement  satisfactory  to 
union,  management,  and  our  country.  Each 
passing  day  multiplies  hardships  seriously 
affecting  business  and  the  national  economy. 

A,    C,    SWANSON. 

Prfsidenf , 
Western  Auto  Supply  Co. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Mo., 

July  14.  1966. 
Senator  Edward  Long, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Strike  on  Trans  World  and  other  major  air- 
lines is  seriously  affecting  our  business  of 
exporting  valuable  parent  stock  poultry  to 
other  nations  around  the  world.  Will  appre- 
ciate your  help  in  pressing  for  an  early  settle- 
ment of  strike. 

Mr  Irwin. 

President 
Colonial  Poultry  Farms,  Inc. 

JcLT  14.  1966. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.'ihington.  DC: 

The  pending  airline  strike  is  seriously  af- 
fecting the  economy  of  the  Kansas  City 
region  and  your  efforts  to  bring  about  rapid 
settlement  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
citizens  and  businesses  of  this  area. 
Sincerely. 

Pleasant  V    Miller.  Jr.. 
President  Commerce  Trust  Co. 


Mr 


NABRIT  TO  AEC 
BARTLETT      Mr.  President,  Dr. 


Samuel  M  Nabrit's  ILst  of  credits  is  much 
too  lengthy  lo  recite  here.  And  I  do  not 
believe  it  neces.saiy  to  itemize  tlie  list  to 
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strengthen  my  endorsement  of  President 
Johnsons  n  imlnallnn  of  Dr.  Nabdt  to 
the  Atomic  Enersy  Commission. 

He  haa  had.  a-s  the  Houston  Post  states, 
a  long  and  distinKulshed  career  In  edu- 
cation and  government  service. 

The  Pv)st  rewret-s,  in  an  editorial,  '.he 
fact  that  Dr  Nabrlt  must  lenve  Housl,on 
and  his  i>ost  as  president  of  Texas  Sou  :.h- 
ern  University  But  il  adds  that  his 
contributions  h-s  a  member  of  the  AEC 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Nation. 

Dr  Nabrit  needs  no  further  rec  im- 
mcndatlnn,  but  I  still  would  like  to  place 
this  tribute  to  him  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edlt<p  ial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
a-s  follows: 

(From    the    Houston    (Tex  i     Post.    Junt    2.^. 

19661 

Db    N.^BRIT  TO  AEC 

Thp  nomination  of  Dr.  S.  M    Nabrlt  to  the 

Atomic  EnerG;y  Commission  should  be  warmly 

appl.iVicled  throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Nibrit.  president  of  Tex.is  Soutl-iem 
University  since  1955.  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  education  and  the  service 
of  his  government. 

Dr  Nabrlt.  who  would  take  a  year's  leave 
Of  absence  from  Tex.is  Southern  when  his 
appointment  is  confirmed  bv  the  Senate,  has 
now  served  three  Pre^lUeiiUs.  Elsenhower. 
Kennedy,  and  ,Io!inson, 

President  Elsenhower  appointed  lilm  in 
1956  to  the  National  Science  Board.  In  1959 
N.ibrlt  was  named  to  a  national  adviaory 
committee  to  .us.si.st  the  Offlce  of  Education 
In  a  pri->«rriLm  to  improve  modem  foreign 
language  instruction 

Under  Preal  lent  Kennedy,  he  became  a 
special  ambaM.idor  to  represent  the  US  at 
independence  celebr.itlon.'i  in  the  Republic  of 
Niger,  and  In  1963.  he  became  vice  chal.-man 
of  a  new  committee  on  equality  oi  educa- 
tional opportunity  of  the  American  Council 
on  E<lucaUon. 

In  1963.  Nabrit  .served  on  a  committee  to 
study  the  need  for  publicly  supported  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  was  one  of  10  Americans  to 
attend  a  UN  conference  in  Geneva  on  assist- 
ance to  underdeveloped  n,u:ors. 

Under  his  Ip.idership  I'ex.u?  Southern  Uni- 
versity has  achieved  high  standards  of  edu- 
cation. 

HlB  presence  will  be  ml.ssed  In  Houston 
His  services  on  the  AEC  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  nation. 


Ed  Kernan  was  a  friend  and  I  know  that 
I  speak  for  many  in  the  Congress  when 
I  say  that  we  shall  miss  him. 

Ed  Kernan  was  a  delightful,  jovial 
friend.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him 
well  from  the  time  years  ago  I  was  Con- 
gressman at  Large  and  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Plain  Dealer  bureau  in  Wash- 
ington. Ed  Kernan  was  a  most  person- 
able, generous,  and  kindly  individual.  He 
was  also  a  great  news  reporter;  thor- 
oughly discerning  and  objective.  He 
never  overlooked  what  was  imiJortant  n.ir 
failed  to  di.scard  what  was  unimportant 
During  the  nearly  8  years  I  have  served 
as  U.S.  Senator  I  came  to  regard  him  as 
a  most  knowledgeable,  likeable,  and  gra- 
cious friend  and  also  a  supeiior  news 
reporter.  It  was  depressing  and  shock- 
liig  to  me  to  learn  of  his  death  at  a  c  nn- 
paratlvely  early  age. 


THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
turn  Uj  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No   1324 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Leoislative  Clerk  A  bill  (S. 
3584  >  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
.sistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  this  afterncxm.  but  on  Monday  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee I  Mr.  PuLBRicHTl,  will  commence 
with  the  presentation  of  this  bill. 


EDWARD  KERNAN 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  .sadness  and  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  lo.ss  that  I  rl.se  today  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  my  good  friend  and 
veteran  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reporter, 
Edward  Kernan.  Since  Ed  came  to 
Washington  in  1944  I  have  known  him 
well  and  I  have  respected  his  fine  ability 
as  an  objective  and  .sensitive  journalist. 

Ed  was  born  In  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  in 
1907.  After  working  for  Minnesota  news- 
papers, he  came  to  the  Akron  bureau 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  1937. 
Whi'.e  in  Washington  he  covered  many 
pre.sidential  conventions. 

In  1954  Ed  Kernan  was  elected  to  the 
Gridiron  Club  of  Washington.  Many  of 
us  saw  and  enjoyed  his  performance  as 
Crier  in  the  annual  skits  of  that  club. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

COMMITMENT  OF  US.  MILITARY 
P'ORCES— FOREIGN  AID  BILL- 
LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  OP 
STATE  TO  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received,  today,  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  a  letter  which  he  has  requested 
the  leadership  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  It  concerns  the  foreign 
aid  bill  which  will  be  t)efore  the  Senate 
directly. 

The  Secretary  addresses  himself  to 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  military  forces  may  be 


implicit  In  the  extension  of  r.S.  assist- 
ance under  aid  legislation.  If  I  may  .say 
.so,  the  Secretary's  letter  is  a  most  can- 
did and  welcome  clarification  of  this 
question  and  I  am  delighted  to  read  it  in 
full  to  the  Senate  at  this  time, 

JULT  15,  1966. 
Dear  SenaT'JR  Mansfifld:  I  have  noted 
recent  express.ons  of  concern  In  the  Senate 
over  wliether  the  Administration  views  the 
extension  of  aid  to  a  country  as  a  commit- 
ment to  defend  that  country  vlth  United 
States  troops  if  it  is  attacked  I  think  It 
important  tliat  any  confusion  on  this  is.'^ue 
be  removed  bef<ire  the  Senate  considers  the 
1966  Amendn  en:s  to  the  Foreign  Asbist^ince 
Act  of  1961.  and  I  wo\i!d  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  bring  thl>  letter  to  the  attention 
of  the  members. 

AID   legislation  relates   to   furnishing  eco- 
nomic   and    military    asfintance    to    foreign 
countries.      It    has    no   bearing    on   commit- 
ments   to    employ    United    States    forces    to 
as.'lst  In  the  collective  self-defense  of  other 
countries.       Such    commitments    are    made, 
pursuant  to  our  laws  and   the  Constitution. 
where   the  national   interest  so  requires  and 
not   because   the   United   States   Is   or  Is  not 
.Ktipplving   the   forelg;n   country   In   question 
with  foreign  f;ld.     In  short,  our  aid  program 
neltlier  Implies  nor  prohibits  a  commitm.ent 
to  ure  our  armed  forces  in  cooperation  with 
•lie  self-defense  efforts  of  a  foreign  country. 
This  question  has  apparently  arisen  out  of 
the    discussion    of    Southeast    A.sla       I   have 
Ktated     to     Con^reseiona!     committees     and 
elsewhere    that    each    Administration    since 
V^'orld  War  II  has  concluded,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,   that   the   security   of   Southeast   Asu 
was     important     to     the     security     of     the 
United  States.    This  policy  has  been  support- 
ed In  a  variety  of  ways      We  have  furnished, 
.substantial  economic  and  military  assislance 
to   the  countries   in  Southeast   A^ia.     A  spe- 
cific security  commitment  was  contained  in 
the    SEATO    Treaty    which    applied    directly 
to  the  signatories  and  to  the  protocol  states. 
This  commitment  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Joint 
Resolution   of   Congress   of    August    10.    1964 
The  security  commitment  did  not  arise  from 
the   AID  programs  but  from  the  formal  and 
solemn   action   taken   by    the   United   St.ites 
In    accordance   with   Its  constitutional   pnx- 
esses.     I  hope   this  distinction   will   now  be 
clear. 

Sincerelv 

Dean  RrsK 


NATURAL  DISASTER  AT  ULAN 
BATOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  brotight  to  my  attention  that  a 
natural  di-saster  of  great  proportions  has 
befallen  the  people  who  live  in  and  near 
the  city  of  Uian  Bator,  capital  of  the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic. 

According  to  one  source,  thousands  of 
families  living  along  the  Tula  River  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes  as  a  result 
of  torrential  rains  and  massive  flooding. 
Scores  of  persons  have  been  killed,  sev- 
eral bridges  are  out,  and  the  capital,  a 
city  of  250,000  inhabitants.  Is  without 
drinking  water,  electricity,  and  other 
essentials. 

Mlsfortimes  of  this  scope  are  of  con- 
cern to  all  men.  Natural  calamities  do 
not  respect  national  boundaries,  or  ideol- 
ogies. A  final  a.ssessment  of  damage  has 
not  yet  been  made,  but  the  Indications 
are  that  Mongolia  will  require  outside 


assistance.  I  would  hope  tliat  our  na- 
tional sympathies  have  already  been  ex- 
tended through  available  chamiels  to  the 
people  of  the  stricken  area,  I  would 
hope,  further,  that  the  American  Red 
Cic^s  or  other  agencies  would  stand  by 
to  offer  promptly  such  help  as  mi!;ht  be 
appropriate  In  the  event  the  net  d  for  it 
arises. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
•Ulan  Bator  Flood  Kills  Scores.  Routs 
Thousands,"  written  by  Harrison  E. 
Salisbury,  and  published  m  the  New  York 
Tunes  of  Friday,  July  15,  1966. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recofp. 
as  follows: 
Ui.AN     Bator     Fi.ood     Kii  ls     Scores,     Roirrs 

THOUSAfiDs — Mongolian     Families    Home- 

i,ES.s  AS  Rain  Swfi  is  River — Disaster  Para- 
lyzes  Capital   Dt^RiNC   Native   Holiday 
(By  Harrison  E.  Salisbury) 

riJ\N  Bator.  Mongolia,  July  14. — Mongo- 
lia's sprawling  capital  struggled  today  to 
overcome  the  elfects  of  a  disastrotis  flood 
that  has  taken  scores  of  lives  and  left  thou- 
sands homeless. 

Word  spread  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
speeding  generator  trains  south  from  eastern 
Siberia  to  provide  power  to  the  stricken  city. 

Mi)ngolian  authoru-ies.  assisted  by  Soviet 
army  units,  have  been  lifting  hundreds  of 
families  from  the  11o<.>ded  valley  by  hell- 
copters. 

The  rain  ha.s  stopped  and  the  weather  has 
cleared,  but  Ulan  B.itor  is  without  water. 
electricity  and  other  supplies.  Virtually  all 
industry  in  this  city,  with  a  population  of 
250.0O<.).  has  been  closed  by  flood  waters  or 
lack  of  power. 

At  least  4.000  families,  most  of  whom  live 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tula  River  in  yurts. 
the  traditional  Mongolian  abode  made  of 
canva-s  and  felt,  were  homeless  and  had  lost 
their  belongings 

The  railroad  south  to  Clilna  has  been  cut 
at  several  places  and  communications  with 
the  Ulan  Bator  alriiort  were  preciirlously 
malntiiined. 

The  flfHxling  struck  lus  the  MongoUanB 
prepared  to  celebrate  Nadam.  a  traditional 
holiday.  On  Saturday  the  sky  was  clear  and 
the  air  crystal  cool.  Sunday  the  fky  clouded 
over  and  it  began  to  drizzle.  Sunday  night 
the  rain  started  In  earne,=t. 

By  Monday  morning,  ^hen  all  of  Ulan 
Bator  and  thou-sands  of  guests  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  three-day  holiday,  the  rain  came 
down  in  sheets. 

Despite  the  downpour,  a  curtailed  p.irade 
was  held.  The  traditional  games — wrestling, 
archery  and  imrse  racing  over  a  33-mlle  open 
country  course,  startod  but  had  to  be 
cancelled. 

An  Tuesday  the  rain  s;arted  anew.  In  the 
afternoon  emergency  radio  broadcasts  or- 
dered everyone  to  gel  north  of  the  river.  The 
bridges  were  about  to  go  out. 

Th<iuKands  of  MungoliaJis  streamed  over 
the  high  bridge,  which  survived  the  storm. 
But  soon  the  smaller  bridges  began  to  col- 
lapse and  areiis  near  the  river  were  cut  off. 
Power  stations  were  flcxjded  and  the  water 
sy  lem  knocked  out.  Communications  from 
n,  r!h  tti  south  were  almost  cut  oR. 

The  Ulan  Bator  Hotel,  where  hundreds  of 
t'-rt-ign  guests  here  for  the  holiday  were 
quartered,  had  only  candlelight  and  no  water 
'•r  plumbing. 

The  homeless  were  moved  to  safer  ground 
by    trucks,     amphibious     vehicles,     pontoon 


boats  and  rafts.  Tliey  gradually  collected  in 
Sukhe  Bator  Sqtiare.  which  only  a  few  hours 
before  had  been  the  scene  of  the  holiday.  An 
army  field  kit^rhen  m.oved  in  to  serve  hot 
meals  at  the  hotel.  Helicopters  lifted  fami- 
lies from  the  flooded  areas  and  tof.k  them  to 
emergency  rescue  points  in  schools  and 
hospitals. 

The  effects  of  the  disaster  have  not  been 
completely  assessed.  A  Government  commis- 
sion Is  trying  to  determine  what  help  must 
be  sought  from  the  outside  world. 

Restoration  of  normal  services  appears  to 
be  some  distance  off.  No  local  power  is  ex- 
pected before  Aug    1 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   MONTDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournme.nt  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  <at  3 
o'clock  and  45'minutes  p.m.^  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  July  18,  1966, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  15,  1966: 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  precommlssion  schools  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8284.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  .Mr  Force; 

John  P.  Anderson,  F^'3178852. 

Thomas  B.  Carroll.  F\'31B3775. 

Henry  Christian,  FV31837T6. 

Jerry  M.  Christian,  FV3154335, 

Pat  b.  Clifton.  FV3157168 

Michael  CoUeran,  FV3154321. 

Wilfred  L   Grossman.  FV3183777. 

Gerald  W.  Deakin,  FV3 178787. 

Russel  D   Diirrett.  F\'3 183779. 

William  Edwards.  FV3178851. 

Don  W   Flshero.  FV3 183780. 

James  B.  Fowler,  F\"3 178721. 

Walter  J   Gomez.  FV3154310. 

Otto  P.  Hannemann.  FV3183781. 

Kenneth  L  Hope.  FV3178819, 

Robert  P  Howard   FV3 154364 

William  F   Jenkins   F\"31.'>4280. 

Richard  A    Keylor.  FV3 154288 

Jullen  V  Koschmann.  FV3178719. 

William  T.  Lohman.  FV3183782. 

Michael  G   McBnde  F\-3 178728. 

Joseph  L   Pecci    FV31. 54289 

Robert  C.  Slzemore.  FV3183785. 

Addison  L,  Smith,  FV3183786. 

David  H.  Stanforlh.  FV3150519. 

Ray  K.  Stokes  FV31B3788 

Paul  G.  Stokholm.  FV3183789 

Tom  S.  TTiorsen,  PV3 183791 

Warren  E   Tliurn.  F\"3183792 

John  L  Wade.  FV3I83793 

Wallace  L.  Wiggins.  F\'3154307. 

George  E  Wll.son  III.  FV31o4360. 

Richard  P  Winslow,  FV3I83794. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force- 

George  T   Adams.  FV3 104261. 

Robert  W.  Allerton  m,  PV31 15669. 


Gordon  L   Ancjcrscn   FV3097292. 
Frank  N   A.sssf  II   FV31 17095. 
Sandor  Babos    FV3106108. 
George  W   Baker.  F\'3101842. 
James  P  Baker.  F\*3073884. 
Warren -S    Barnes.  F\'31 1  5299. 
Louis  E.  Banrand,  F\"3101790. 
Thomas  J    Bellanca.  FV3095026. 
Thomas  G   B°rienshaw.  FV3n5414. 
Monte  E,  BlewE.  FV3116377. 
Donavon  F   Bonertz.  FV31 17862. 
William  G.  Bookout.  FV3104120. 
Larry  J  Brandt.  FV3n7466. 
Lester  P  Brown.  Jr..  FV3104359. 
Anthony  N   Bua.  PV3115307. 
John  G.  Bulov.  FV3068339. 
David  O.  Caldwell.  FV3n6109. 
Robert  L   Cargill.  FV2212066. 
Raymond  D.  Chuvala.  FV31 15317. 
Frank  M.  Clark.  Jr    FV3109637. 
Ernest  J  Clarke.  FV3115550. 
David  A.  Clevenger   FV3 106520. 
David  A.  Cochenour.  FV3106170. 
Donald  J.  Cockrtim.  FV31 18199. 
Joseph  T  Connell.  PV31 18285. 
Blaine  S  Corrlck.  Jr.,  F\'3116375. 
Richard  Y  Cost.ain.  F\'3080447. 
Robert  H.  Custer.  FV3037630. 
Philip  B.  Davis,  FV3117101. 
Leo  A.  Delbridge.  FV3031779. 

Gerald  K.  Delles,  FV3n5930. 
Frank  J.  Delzingaro.  FV31 15325. 

Richard  W   Densmore.  FV31 10023. 

George  A  Dcvorshak  FV3064949. 

Richard  L   Diilman   FV31 17380. 

Oliver  P  Ditch.  FV3096707. 

Nicholas  J  Donelson.  F\'3n8140. 

Thomas  J  Doubek.  FV3117381. 

Robert  A   Duganne  FV3099689. 

Charles  M   Edwards.  FV31 16872. 

Donald  R  Edwards,  FV31 15507. 

Hermann  J  Engelbach.  Jr    FV3097713. 

JeraldJ  Ersklne,  FV3116413. 

Edward  J   Erxleben.  FV31 15521. 

Leonard  P  Estrada.  FV3099769. 

Jerrv  D  Filer.  FV3100616. 

NeilFisher.  FV3n5329. 

John  P  Flannery.  FV31 15826. 

Richard  R  Flynn.  FV3n5332 

James  Fox.  FV31 16879 

James  V  FrankUn.  FV3055974. 

Maurice  G  Pncke.  FV3 115333. 

Charles  Frltt-"?.  FV'31 15829 

William  D  Fuchlow.  F\'3104124. 

Manuel  C  Garcia,  FV3109654. 

Kevin  A  Gilroy.  FV3109656. 

Gerald  I.  Goldschlager.  FV3104246, 

Kenneth  E   Gould.  FV3 104247. 

Marvin  M.  Gradert.  FV3059167. 

Charles  E  Gr.-if,  FV3106414. 

Ronald  A.  Graves,  FV3109699. 

James  D  Green.  FV3087031. 

Joseph  A   Gnmaud.  Jr  .  FV3109756. 

John  H   Hall.  FV31 16622. 

Joseph  R.  Hall.  Jr  .  FV3104500. 

Gerald  J.  Hamilla,  FV3104372. 

Trevor  A  Hammond.  FV3115838. 

William  J   Hanig  FV3 104039. 

David  J.  Hewer.  FV3097075. 

Charles  H .  Holden .  FV3 1 1 643 1 . 

Thomas  R.  Howes,  FV3 115388. 

Jerrv  E.  Ikner.  FV31 17952. 

John  A  Jackson,  Jr  .  FV3 116632. 

Donald  L   Jacobsen.  FV3 115845. 

Robert  D  Jeffrey.  FV3 117985. 

John  E  Johnson,  Jr.,  FV3117792. 

Gerald  D.  Johnston.  FV31 15356. 

William  E  Jones.  Jr..  FV3116118 

Gerald  R    Kaillng.  FV3117118 

Donald  E  Kaneski.  FV'31 18203. 

David  G   Kanter   FV31 15713. 

EugepeS  Kaye.FV3104379. 

Louis  W   Keeby   FV3 109674 

Larry  R  Keith.  FV3058232. 

Joseph  R    Kempton.  PV310O079. 

Robert  L.  Kennison,  FV3115851. 


K 


15884 

Bibb  B.  KUpatrlck,  FV31 15345. 
WlliUm  D   Klssler,  FV3n5354. 
Joseph  D   KormaiiU,  FV3098199. 
Robert  E   Kraig.  PV31 18158 
Wimam  M    Lamoe.  FV31 17908. 
Thomaa  A   Laser.  PV3 105666 
Roy  C,  LeCroy,  FV3099717 
John  L,  Lenamon,  FV3 106441 
Rudolph  Llol.  F\'3115945 
Howard  S   Loltw.xxl   Jr     FV311820«. 
Marcel  I   Uxisbrock,  FV310e287 
John  M.  Lorlng.  Jr     FV31 15867. 
Alvln  W    Luedtke    FV3()97342 
Larry  N   Lydlrk.  FV3I(X)698 
Dewan  D    Madden.  FV3081338 
Bobby  R.  MahLiney,  FV3115876 
Kenneth  O    Miirtin    FVM0OO23. 
Fredrlc  E   McCabe,  FVil  17917. 
Robert  A   MrCauehan,  FV3118048. 
Donald  L   MrEwen,  FV3109876 
Jlmmle  J    Mcliwaln.  FV3  1 17700. 
Evigene  P    McKlnney.  FV3104443 
Thomiis  J    McQualde,  FV3 105616. 
J..hn  A    Mllford.  FV3II69475. 
Jerrv  A    Miller    FV3109691. 
Ronald  F    Miller,  FV3104507 
Joseph  E    Monaghan    Jr  .  FV31 18207 
Richard  W   Money   FV31 17702. 
John  H    M'K, re.  FV31  15378 
Neville  A    Morgan,  FV31 15629 
Malcolm  B    Morrl.son    FV3I 17922. 
James  D   Muma    FV3104752 
Richard  M.  Murphy,  FV31 17817 
Glen  H    Nelson    PV3118O60 
Ronald  L    Osborn,  FV3()99528 
William  A    Ott,  FV31 15383 
Francis  L   Owens.  Jr     FV3a<)8754 
Jerry  E   Pankonen    FV3104316 
Gregg  O    Parker    FV3117310 
JtJhnL   Pascliirti    FV3ia4510. 
Eugene  C   Patti   FV31  16475. 
Roberto  Peel,  FV3117963 
Jack  A    Phillips   FV311R477 
Oliver  L    Pickens.  FV31 16478 
Michael  M   Ple(^nlk,  Jr  ,  FV3081885 
Laurence  H   PctM.  Jr  ,  FV3 !  15636. 
Glenn  L  Ram.sd.ile  Jr    FV3 118212. 
Richard  L    Reeser,  PV3n6nO 
Kenneth  R    Betff    FV3105678 
Alan  L    Rennlck.  FV3099H16 
Jack  W   Repi^ert,  FV311731H 
Ronald  a   Ritable,  F\'31 15389. 
James  W,  Rice,  FV'3104254 
Sanford,  A    Richardson    FV3107580 
Ernesto    Rider,  FV3  1061 17 
Chaj-les  A   Rinchko,  FV31 17451 
Thomas  L   Rlsh,  FV3107581 
David  L    Roberts,  FV31 16193 
FletcherR    RobefKin.  FV3 106961 
Ronald  D   Ross.  FV3 115395. 
Bruce  R  R<iyal,  FV31 17325 
Larry  J   Runge,  FV3085823 
Martin  J    Ryan,  Jr.,  FV31 16194 
Pranklyn  J  Selzer,  FV31 15400. 
Lawrence  E  Shannon   FV3109718. 
Jerry  C   Shlll.  FV3I 17413. 
Loy  D    Shlpp.  FV3101527 
James  S   Smith,  FV3100529 
Michael  J    Speer.  FV31 18086 
James  E   Speight    FV3097938 
Anthony  L   Stamant    FV31 16496 
Richard  A   Stecklev.  FV31 15406. 
Ralph  H    Rtedlng    FV311RI83 
Edward  B   Steele   FV31 18497, 
John  J   Talbott,  FV3109729 
Joe  D   Tate   FV31 18186 
Herbert  F  Taylor   FV31  17733 
John  W    Taylor,  F\'3 117458 
James  C   Thomas,  FV3054213. 
John  C   Thomas.  FV3 II 7505 
Ttiomas  A   TomasettlFV3 116198. 
Carroll  R  Ttirner,  F\'3105918. 
R^ibertW   Uiidorf.  FV3U7'223 
Gerard  W   Vanderwaal   FV3115«55. 
Claude  H   Vlchlerguerre   FV3I15534 
Michael  A.  Vlvlau.  FV3081324. 
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Gary  J   Walter.  FV310974I. 
Ronald  W   Wanner,  FV3118092 
James  F   Ward  III,  FV3105595 
Paul  T.  Webb,  FV3U70a7, 
Orion  B.  Whatley.  Jr..  FV3109907. 
James  J   Whlpps  III.  FV3109744. 
Alton  B   Wlnkelman,  FV31 16090. 
James  R  Withers.  FV3117348. 
Harry  J   Witt  H.  FV3104179. 
Edward  H    Wlttmers.  Jr  ,  FV31008ai 
Harley  A   Yarber.  Jr  ,  FV31 16514 
George  V  Zimmerman,  Jr  ,  FV3106O86 

POSTMA9TBR8 
ALASKA 

Fred  .S  Ryan,  Unalakleet,  Alaska.  In  place 
of   Frank   Ryan,  retired 

CALirORNLA 

OUa  W  Morrl.^on,  Plnecrest,  Calif  ,  in 
place  of  A    J,  Honett,  deceased. 

HAWAII 

Hazel  K.  Kobayashl,  Kealla,  Hawaii,  in 
place  of  Kenlchl  Masunaga,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

John  I  Stoltz.  Bellmont,  III,,  In  place  of 
I   C   Sloltz,  retired. 

Helen  M  Harding,  Hammond,  111.,  In  place 
of  E  L  South,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Basil  HofTman.  Blrdseye,  Ind  in  place  of 
D.  E.  Wright,  retired. 

IOWA 

Gerald  G  Culver.  Dunlap,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  Paul  Davie,  retired 

John  C  Hogan,  Wlnthrop,  Iowa  In  place 
of  G.  E    Brubaker,  retired. 

KANSAS 

WUma  M  Solander,  Hutchinson,  Kans  , 
In  place  of  E    R    Dicks,  deceased 

Dean  E  Kohlenberg.  Loulsburg,  Kans  ,  In 
place  of  K    L.  Cook,  resigned. 

Lorln  L  Sweetland,  Seneca.  Kans  In  place 
of  J.   R    Houston,  retired. 

Raymond  W.  Reed,  Stockton,  Kans,  In 
place  of  E    S    Rlseley.  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

David  S  Miranda,  Ashland,  Ky  ,  In  place 
of  H    D    Shanklln,   retired. 

James  A  Cash,  Fancy  Farm.  Ky  in  place 
of  M    C    Whlttemore,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Larry    G     Chandler,    Ida.    La      In    place   of 

V,   S-   Clements,   retired 

MARYLAND 

Ruth  R  Telemeco.  MaugansvUle,  Md  ,  In 
place  of  William  Telemeco,  deceased. 

M  A  SSA  C  HltJS  ETTS 

William  J  Hogan,  Westboro,  Ma.ss  m 
place  of  C    H    McDonald,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Jerry  J  Adamek.  Chesanlng,  Mich  ,  In  place 
of  J    D   Duguld,  retired. 

Donald  R  Ahnen.  Ramsay.  Mich.  In  place 
of  F    L.  Bi;lghentl,  retired, 

MINNESOTA 

S  Wayne  Sorenson,  Fisher.  Minn.,  In  place 
of  H    J    Wldenhoefer,  retired. 

Frank  T  Ashton,  Preston,  Minn  ,  In  place 
of  W   R   Marx,  deceased. 

MISSOURI 

Charles  W  Hamilton,  CartervlUe,  Mo  .  In 
place  of  E  O  Orlffln,  retired. 

Robert  Harris.  Waverly,  Mo  .  In  place  of 
N  H  Glascock,  retired. 

NEW  HAMPSHIil 

Clarence  J.  Abare,  Troy,  N.H  .  In  place  of 
C.  h  McOlnness,  retired. 


Richard  L.  Hutchlns,  Wolfeboro,  N  H.,  In 
place  of  B   A.  Landman,  retired. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Evelyn  L  Bea,  Dayton,  N.J..  In  place  of 
E   M.  Latzo.  resigned. 

Joseph  Sorelle,  Glassboro,  N.J  .  In  place 
of  O.  H   McCullough   retired 

Frederick  A.  Moeller,  Lavallette.  NJ,  In 
place  of  J    L   Cagnl,  retired. 

NEW   YORK 

Dominic  V.  Munger.  Fulton,  N  Y  .  in  place 
of  G   F  Byrne,  retired. 

Marietta  W.  Miller,  McLean  NY,  in  place 
of  M.  C.  Sweetland,  retired 

Johnny  P.  Shaw.  Perrysburg.  NY.  In  place 
of  H  H  Parker,  retired 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Doris  I.  Cameron.  Broadway.  N  C  .  in  place 
of  P  L   Morris,  retired. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Elayne  I  Enger.  Erie,  N.  Dak  .  In  place  of 
C  J   GralT,  retired 

OHIO 

Helen  T.  Hanley  Harrod.  Ohio,  In  place  of 
D   F  Mayer,  retired 

Thelma  M.  Davis,  Jacksontown,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  W.  R.  Frye,  resigned 

Vaughn  A.  Collins.  Logan,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
C  C  Achauer,  retired 

OKLAHOMA 

O.  P.  Marshall,  Miami,  Okia  .  In  pl.ice  of 
W  A,  Craig,  retired 

Lee  A  Adams,  Snyder,  Okla  in  place  of 
Max  .Anderson,  transferred. 

OREGON 

Richard  J  Lorenzen,  Amity,  Oreg  In  place 
of  E  B    Burch.  retired. 

Emma  I.  Thomson,  Westlake,  Oreg,  In 
place  of  Genevieve  Cain,  retired, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Samuel  E  Turner,  Furlong.  Pa  ,  In  place 
of  A,  C  Flounders,  retired. 

Stanley  A.  Moskowskl,  Jeannette,  Pa,  In 
place  of  E.  B  Hebrank.  retired. 

Mancil  E  Bradford.  Jr  ,  Modena,  Pa  ,  In 
place  of  E,  E.  Morris,  retired 

Joseph  Sulewskl.  Nantlcoke.  Pa  .  In  place 
of  J  E  Bednar,  retired. 

Bernard  J.  Brashears,  New  Oxford,  Pa,  In 
place  of  G    M    Bower,  retired. 

SOtTH    CAROLINA 

Herbert  S.  Bruce,  Roebuck.  S  C  .  In  place 
of  M   A  Foster,  declined. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Joy  L  Wallum,  Iroquois,  S  Dak  ,  In  place 
of  G  F  Whltee,  retired. 

VERMONT 

Frank  J.  Varrlcchlone,  Burlington,  Vt ,  In 
place  of  J    J.  Burns.  re'Jred 

WASHINGTON 

Cora  G  Correla.  Chlmacum  Wash  .  In 
place  of  K   A.  Bishop,  retired. 

Lotus  D.  Ewlng,  Lyle,  Wash  ,  in  place  of 
M.  C  Weet,  retired. 

Thomas  H.  Nedderman.  Vashon.  W^ish  . 
In  place  of  W  E.  Mitchell,  retired. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Franklin  D  Rapp,  Renick,  W.  Va  .  In  place 
of  L.  H  Christie,  retired 

WISCONSIN 

Dorothy  E.  Evjen.  Glen  Flora,  Wis,  In 
place  of  A.  W.  Kettering,  retired. 

David  P.  Gibson,  Lena,  Wis  ,  In  place  of 
J  S  Rosera,  retired. 

WYOMING 

Edwin  Lebsock,  Ungle.  Wyo,.  In  place  of 
R.  M.  Smith,  retired. 
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One  Hundred  Young  Men  Attending  West 
Virginia's  Fourth  Annual  National 
Youth  Camp  Hear  President  and  Vice 
President  During  Tour  of  Nation's 
Capital 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OK    WIST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THK   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Friday.  July  15.  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
annual  National  Youth  Science  Camp,  a 
pc>rmanent  outgrowth  of  the  We.st  Vir- 
ginia centennial  celebration  in  1963,  is 
held  in  scenic  Pocahontas  County,  near 
Greenbank,  W.  Va.  The  camp  i.s  op- 
erated by  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  University,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  N.  Coch- 
ran, profes.sor  of  mathematics  at  the 
university. 

Each  year  two  outstanding  science- 
oriented  young  men  represent  each  State 
ac  the  camp.  Delegate's  arr  .selected  on 
the  ba.sis  of  academic  achievement  and 
.scientific  knowledge. 

.^!1nually,  the  camp  paiiiciimnts  are 
biouizht  to  Washin!4ton  to  supplement 
•;,!'  3  weeks  whicli  are  spent  in  camp 
acir.ity  ranging  from  work  with  com- 
puters and  teIescop<'s  to  group  singing 
and  spoils  pxarticipat  ion. 

Tins  year's  Washington  visit  was 
lii'zhllghted  by  two  significant  events  on 
Wednesday — one  a  luncheon  at  which 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
addres.sed  the  100  young  men  who  were 
pucsLs  at  the  event  over  wincli  1  was 
privileged  to  preside  A  number  of 
Senators  joint^-d  us  for  the  occasion  and 
heard  the  Vice  President  remind  that 
the  wonders  of  science  can  be  applied  to 
create  a  better  life  for  man. 

We  were  aLso  pleased  to  ha\e  had  with 
us  James  E.  Webb,  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mi.ssion,  both  of  whom  have  been  our 
fuest  speakers  In  previous  years. 

Immediately  following  the  luncheon, 
the  .-students  were  transported  to  the 
navy  yard  where  President  Lyndon  B. 
Jolin.son  wa.s  dedicating  a  new  research 
-ship,  the  $9.2  million  Occanaqrapher. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  pres- 
ence of  the  young  men  by  referring  to 
"the  100  outstanding  high  school  science 
students  who  have  joir.ed  us  here  today 
from  all  over  the  United  States," 

The  President  tolc*  them : 

I  hope  there  are  among  you  .some  of  ovir 
r>ceanographers  of  tomorr'iw  Yoii  could  not 
choose  a  more  Important  and  challenging 
career. 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  greeted 
and  talked  with  the  campers  individu- 
ally. Certainly,  it  was  a  thrilling  day  for 
our  young  guests. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou-s  con- 
sent that  the  speeches  of  President 
John.son  and  Vice  President  Humphrey 
be  inse-rted  in  the  Record. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address    of    V'ice    President    Hubert    Hum- 
phrey.   National    Youth     Science    Camp. 
Washington,  D.C  .  July   13.   1966 
I    am    glad   to  see   you   here   sharing   your 
Interests    and    exchanging    your    knowledge. 
Science     brings     men     together.       It     has 
brought  men   together  over  the  centuries — 
across  the  boundaries  of  nations,  races  and 
generations. 

Today,  In  America,  we  see  a  spirit  of  cre- 
ative cooperation  fostered  by  the  quest  for 
scientific  knowledge.  One  of  the  rewarding 
experiences  that  has  come  to  me.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Space  Council,  has  been  to  see 
universities  .  .  .  the  many  departments  of 
government  .  .  .  labor  .  .  .  large  and  small 
bvislnesses  all  working  together  to  achieve 
our  common  goal — mastery  of  space. 

With  this  and  other  similar  examples  to 
serve  as  a  model,  we  must  try  to  harness  our 
divergent  and  separated  resources,  and  our 
energies,  to  solve  the  problems  of  our 
earthly  environment — problems  of  housing. 
of  health,  of  education,  of  transporta- 
tion .  .  .  yes,  and  problems  too  of  defeat- 
ing poverty,  injustice  and  discrimination, 
and  of  keeping  the  peace. 

These  problems  are  of  immense  magni- 
tude. But  If  we  create  the  science  needed, 
discover  the  relevant  knowledge,  apply  the 
best  technologies,  and  utilize  all  our  re- 
sources, each  of  these  problems  turns  into 
an  exciting  opportunity  to  make  life  better, 
A  mathematician  told  me  recently  that. 
In  his  field,  if  a  man  or  woman  did  not  con- 
tribute some  significant  result  before  age 
30 — it  was   too   late 

While  I  think  he  may  have  been  exag- 
gerating for  effect — he  tissured  me  he  was 
not.     He  w.'is  an  old  fogey  of  33. 

The  truth  is  that  scientists  In  their  20's 
and  30s  are  in  important  positions  in  our 
scientific  programs.  I  expect  that  In  the 
next  few  years  I  will  be  able  to  say  the  same 
to  you. 

It  took  mankind  200.000  years  to  emerge 
from   the  Stone   Age. 

It  took  another  lO.ooo  years  from  the  first 
use  of  metal  tools  to  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, now  hardly  a  century  old. 

Two  key  exhibits  in  our  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution vividly  lUu.strate  the  dramatic  ac- 
celeration in  the  tempo  of  progress  One  is 
the  first  commercial  computer,  only  17  years 
old.  The  other  is  astronaut  John  Glenn's 
space  capsule,  only  four  years  old  but  al- 
ready a  museum  piece. 

If  any  age  can  lay  claim  to  being  a  golden 
age  of  adventure  and  discovery,  ours  can. 
Yet  we  have  barely  begun. 

Here  are  some  of  the  developments  we  can 
look  forward  to  within  the  next  20  years. 

In  agriculture,  the  large-scale  use  of  de- 
.salinated  sea  water. 

In  medicine,  the  transplantation  of  nat- 
ural organs  and  the  use  of  artificial  ones. 

In  psychiatry,  the  widespread  application 
of  drugs  that  control  or  modify  the  per- 
sonality. 

In  education,  the  use  of  more  sophisticated 
teaching  machines. 

In  worldwide  communication,  tiie  every- 
day employment  of  translating  machines. 

In  industry,  the  extensive  use  of  automa- 
tion, up  to  and  including  some  kinds  of  deci- 
sion-making al  tiie  mtmagemeni  level. 


In  space,  the  establishment  of  a  pertna-     ■ 
nent  base  upon  the  moon. 
,    Some    of    you    might    say    that    there    Is 
nothing  very  surprising  here.    And  you  would 
be  right. 

Experience  shows  that  It  takes  10  to  30 
years  for  a  new  Idea  to  make  Its  way  from 
its  inception  in  a  scientist's  mind  to  its  gen- 
eral application  in  everyday  life  Therefore, 
the  world  of  20  years  from  now  already  ex- 
ists, in  embryo,  in  today's  advanced  research 
establishments. 

For  the  year  2000  however,  we  can  foresee 
some  really  far-out  developments. 

The  virtual  elimination  of  bacterial  and 
viral  diseases. 

The  correction  of  hereditary  defects 
through  the  modification  of  genetic  chem- 
istry. 

The  stepplng-up  of  our  food  supply 
through  large-scale  ocean-farming  and  the 
fabrication  of  synthetic  proteins. 

Corifrol  of  the  weather,  at  least  on  a  re- 
gional scale. 

In  space,  the  landing  of  men  on  Mars  and 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  unmanned 
research  station  on  that  planet: 

The  creation.  In  the  laboratory,  of  primi- 
tive forms  of  artificial  life. 

This  can  indeed  be  an  age  of  miracles.  It 
will  be  your  age. 

Your  federal  government  Is  committed  to 
working  with  you  to  help  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow.  The  amount  of  the  budget 
which  is  devoted  to  support  of  research  and 
development  has  been  the  fastest  growing 
item  in  the  federal  budget. 

I  have  heard  It  suggested  that  this  is  a 
result  not  of  public  officials  learning  about 
science,  but  of  scientists  learning  about  poli- 
tics. In  fact.  I  think  It  has  been  a  bit  of 
both :  The  nation  and  its  store  of  knowledge 
have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  this  mutual 
learning  process. 

The  percentage  of  funds  for  research  and 
development  has  gone  up  from  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  monies  to  support  science  In  1957 
to  about  40  per  cent  in   1965. 

Since  you  have  a  mathematical  back- 
ground, you  know  that  these  percentages  tell 
you  nothing  about  the  absolute  dollar  mag- 
nitude. 

So  I  feel  I  must  add  that  the  1957  figure  is 
25  percent  of  3  billion  dollars  and  the  1965 
figure  is  40  per  cent  of  15  billion  dollars 

The  funds  available  for  scientific  research 
have  increased  in  the  last  8  years  by  a  factor 
of  8. 

Of  course,  the  costs  of  doing  scientific  re- 
search increase  very  quickly  as  scientists  ask 
more  sophisticated  questions  of  nature,  and 
expect  answers  which  are  much  more  precise. 
Probably  the  most  dramatic  example  of  this' 
is  the  decision  to  build  an  atom  smasher 
with  the  power  of  200  Bevatron  (billion  elec- 
tron volus)  at  a  cost  of  approximately  300  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Since  this  item  and  many  others  are  be- 
yond the  financial  limits  of  any  of  our  uni- 
versities, and  since  the  benefits  are  for  every- 
one. It  is  only  right  and  proper  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  play  its  role  and  It  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Research  costs  more.  There  has  also  been 
a  change  In  the  strategy  of  research. 

1  return,  for  my  example,  to  our  space 
program. 

I  have  logged  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
miles  in  looking  into  various  aspects  of  our 
spare  program. 

The  discovery  of  the  swuclure  of  space 
has  required  new  theories,  new  instruments, 
new  materials  and  techniques.  We  have  t>€- 
gun  to  experiment  on  a  vast  scale  and  we  are 
only    now    at    the    tiireshold.      The    impetus 
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which  the  space  program  has  given  us  has 
led  to  advances  In  education,  medicine,  elec- 
tronics, and  many  other  fields 

And  this  has  increaslnKly  been  done — as 
I  pointed  out  before — through  the  creative 
development  of  many  programs.  Involving 
many  disciplines  and  many  scientists,  car- 
ried out  not  only  by  government  but  by  all 
sectors  of  our  society. 

The  value  of  our  coordinated  assault  on  the 
unknown  hfis  given  us  the  Impetus  to  extend 
our  knowledge  In  other  places.  Luckily,  for 
me.  I  am  again  Involved. 

I  have  recently  been  appointed  chairman 
of  a  newly  created  National  Council  on  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
which  win  Ux)k  at  the  '  tate  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  oceans  U)  see  what  kind  of  national 
program  Is  needed  ui  extend  and  utilize  our 
knowledge  of  this  inner  .space  We  are  now 
in  the  pi->8itlon  where  current  exploration 
and  theory  has  revealed  how  little  we  know 
and  has  suggested  the  vast  benefits  which 
may  be  pr«sible 

The  oceans  cover  70  per  cent  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  hold  untold  wealth.     Maybe  it  is 

time  we  took  the  plunge. 

I  have  only  touched  today  on  some  of  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  that  lie  ahead 

But  I  will  go  no  further  I  would  like  to 
close  by  having  a  brief  personal  word  with 
you. 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  science  is  a  C'-UI 
and  unemotional  career. 

We  know  better 

The  world  of  science  is  the  world  of  mans 
greatest  adventure.  It  Is  an  adventure  far 
beyond  that  begun  by  Columbus  or  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  or  by  Cortez 

It  Is  an  adventvire  into  the  unknown.  It 
Is  the  search  into  the  deep  secrets  which  may 
yield  answers  far  beyond  man's  hope.  It 
Is  the  place  for  the  man  or  woman  who  will 
devote  himself,  through  long  hours  of  labor 
and  difficulty,  to  mankind's  cause.  It  Is  the 
place  where  years  of  dedication  and  effort 
may  yield  little.  Yet  it  is  the  place  wh;re 
discovery  and  accomplishment  can  brlnj;  a 
sense  of  reward  and  exhilaration  that  conies 
tt)  few  peopl«. 

I  applaud  your  choice  of  career.  It  ii;  a 
career  of  excitement.     I  wish  you  well  In  It. 

Remarks  of  rue:  Pre.side.st  at  the  Commis- 
sioning or  THE  New   Ke.search   Ship,  the 

"OCEANOCRAPHER."  NaVT    YaRO.   PiER  2.   JULY 

13.  1966 

Secretary  and  Mrs  Connor,  Reverend  Har- 
ris. Captain  Wardwell.  my  beloved  friend 
Senator  Macnuson,  Governor  Bums  of  Ha- 
waii, Dl.stlngulshed  Members  of  Congre.ss. 
Guests,    Ladies    and    Gentlemen: 

We  meet  here  today  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  age  of  exploration 

To  some,  this  might  mean  our  adventiires 
In  outer  space.  But  I  am  speaking  of  ex- 
ploring an  unknown  world  at  our  doorstep. 
It  Is  really  our  last  frontier  here  on  earth 
I  am  speaking  of  mountain  chains  that  are 
yet  to  be  discovered,  of  natural  resources 
that  are  yet  to  be  tapped,  of  a  vast  wilder- 
ness that  Is  yet  to  be  chartered 

This  Is  the  sea  around  us. 

While  our  knowledge  of  the  sea  Is  quite 
primitive,  we  do  know  something  of  Its  great 
potential  for  the  betterment  of  the  human 
race  and  all  mankind 

We  know  that  we  can,  for  Instance,  greatly 
Improve  our  weather  predictions.  We  can 
save  thousands  of  Uvea  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  property  each  year  We  Just  must 
start  learning  more  about  the  sea 

We  know  that  the  sea  holds  a  great  prom- 
ise of  transforming  arid  regions  of  the  earth 
Into  new.  rich  and  productive  farmlands. 

We  know  that  beneath  the  sea  are  count- 
less minerals  and  fuels  which  can  be  found 
and  exploited.  We  know — most  Important 
of  all — that  the  sea  holds  the  ultimate  an- 
swer to  food  for  the  exploding  population  in 


the  world.  Nearly  four-flfths  of  all  life 
on  earth  actually  exlsU  In  salt  water. 
Using  science  and  technology,  we  must  de- 
velop Improved  ways  of  taking  food  from  the 
ocean 

But  catching  fish  Is  Just  not  enough.  It 
has  been  said  that  throughout  history  we 
have  been  simple  hunters  of  the  sea.  Men 
must  now  learn  how  to  farm  the  sea. 

Our  scientists  are  developing  a  process  for 
turning  whole  fish  Into  a  tasteless  but  highly 
nutritious  protein  concentrate  which  can  he 
u.sed  as  a  .svipplement  to  our  dallv  diet 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Senate  has 
recently  pa.ssed  a  bill  for  the  construction 
of  several  pilot  plants  to  begin  the  commer- 
cial development  of  this  fish  protein  food 
The  dally  output  of  one  of  these  plants  would 
provide  enough  high  protein  supplement  for 
well  over  half  a  million  people  each  dav. 

It  Is  toward  a  goal  of  understanding  all 
aspects  of  the  sea  that  we  have  commls- 
.sioned  the  Oceanographcr  today. 

OceanographeT  Is  one  of  the  Coiist  and 
Geodetic  Survey's  14  research  ships  which 
will  begin  to  help  us  explore  the  environment 
around  us.  Her  sister  ship,  Discoien-r  is  un- 
der construction  and  also  will  be  commls- 
sloned  shortly 

In  the  past  decade,  our  support  of  marine 
science  and  technology  has  grown  from  some 
$'21   million  to  more  than  $320  million 

The  Federal  research  fleet  today  toUls  115 

vess«'Is. 

Our  progress  has  been  the  handiwork,  of 
course,  of  many  men  These  men  are  In  and 
out  of  Government  But  the  Nation  owes  a 
very  particular  debt  to  those  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  men  such  as  our  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Macnuson  of  Washing- 
ton who  is  here  today  and  whose  efforts  have 
accomplished  so  much  for  oceanography  over 
the  last  decade, 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretaries, 
all  the  employees  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  other  Government  officials. 

But  I  also  want  to  say  that  today  we  must 
redouble  our  efforts  In  the  months  ahead, 
we  shall  establish  our  priorities,  we  shall 
then  set  our  timetables^- and  we  shall  follow 
them.  Just  as  we  have  followed  an  orderly 
and  relentless  program  for  the  exploration 
of  space.  And  the  distinguished  Scientific 
Adviser  to  the  President,  Dr.  Hornlg.  is  going 
to  keep  seeing  that  we  do  this.  The  frontier 
of  our  deep  challenges  our  spirit  and  we 
want  to  see  that  that  challenge  from  the 
deep  Is  fully  met 

My  Science  Advisory  Committee  has  re- 
cently completed  a  report  on  "The  Effective 
Use  of  the  Sea."  Through  Dr.  Hornlg  I  am 
releasing  that  report  today.  I  should  like  to 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  commend  It,  In  particular,  to  the  100 
outstanding  high  school  studenU  who  have 
Joined  us  here  today  and  who  have  come  to 
the  Capital  from  the  States  of  this  Union.  I 
hope  that  there  are  among  you  some  of  the 
great  oceanographers  of  tomorrow.  You 
could  not  choose,  in  my  Judgment,  a  more 
Important  or  a  more  challenging  career. 

I  am  referring  this  report  from  my  Science 
Advisory  Cfimmlttee  to  the  new  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing set  up  by  statute  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Macnuson.  This  Council  will  be 
headed  by  our  distinguished  Vice  President; 
distinguished  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
others  will  serve  on  It. 

This  Council  will  survey  all  marine  science 
activities  to  provide  for  this  Nation  a  com- 
prehensive program  In  this  field.  I  will  ask 
them  to  complete  their  Initial  recommenda- 
tions by  the  time  the  new  Congress  convenes 
next  January 

Truly  great  accomplishments  In  oceanog- 
raphy will  require  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
maritime  nations  of  the  world.    Today  I  send 


our  voice  out  from  this  platform  calling  for 
such  cooperation,  requesting  It.  and  urging  it 
To  the  Soviet  Union— a  major  miu-nime 
power — I  today  extend  our  earnest  wish  that 
you  may  Join  with  tis  In  this  great  endeavor 
In  accordance  with  these  desires  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  one  of  the  flr.st  long 
voyages  of  Oceanographcr  wUl  be  a  six- 
month  global  expedition  In  which  the  scien- 
tists from  a  number  of  our  great  nations  wlU 
participate.  It  Is  our  Intention  to  invite 
Great  B.'-italn,  West  Germany.  France,  the 
USSR.  India.  Malaysia,  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  Chile,  and  Peru  to  participate  in 
the  first  round-the-world  voyage  of  Ocean- 
ographcr 

We  greatly  welcome  this  type  of  Interna- 
tional participation  Under  no  circum- 
stances, we  believe,  must  we  ever  allow  the 
prospects  of  rich  harvest  and  mineral  wealth 
create  a  new  form  of  colonial  competition 
among  the  maritime  nations.  We  must  be 
citreful  to  avoid  a  race  to  grab  and  to  hold 
the  lands  under  the  high  seas.  Wl«  must 
ensure  that  the  deep  sesis  and  the  ocean 
bottoms  are.  and  remain,  the  legacy  of  all 
human   beings. 

The  sea.  In  the  words  of  Longfellow, 
"divides  and  yet  unites  mankind." 

So  to  Captain  Wardwell  and  his  distin- 
guished officers  and  men  of  OceanographeT, 
we  say  today:  Yours  Is  a  most  worthwhile 
mission  M.iy  you  bring  back  much  for  the 
benefit  of  all  humanity. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  coinmls.<ilonlng 
of  your  marvelous  new  ship.  We  wish  you 
tlie  best  of  results,  fair  winds,  and  smooth 
sailing. 

And  now  I  look  forward  with  a  great  deal 
of  per.sonKl  pleasure  U)  the  opportunity  to 
view  the  ship  and  some  of  the  develupnients 
a'  first  hand. 

Thank  you  very  much 
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Chairman  of  Senate  Public  Workf  Com- 
mittee Keynotes  Leadership  Seminar 
Which  Initiates  Citizen  Workshops  on 
Clean  Water  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF    THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  15,  1966 

Mr  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  and  13 
cooperatinR  organizations  have  sched- 
uled— for  this  summer  and  early  fall— 
a  series  of  citizen  woricshops  on  clean 
water  for  America.  These  workshops  aie 
designed  to  inform  and  educate  the  pub- 
lic in  the  need  for  active  participation  in 
the  development  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards, as  called  for  by  the  Federal  Watrr 
Quality  Act  of  1965.  This  educational 
project  in  all  regions  of  the  country  is 
being  financed  In  part  through  a  crant 
to  the  Izaak  Walton  League  from  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilcRe  to 
have  participated  as  keynote  speaker  in 
the  Initial  nationwide  planning  and 
study  seminar  which  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Maryland's  Center  of  Adult 
Education  on  June  17  to  19.  Eighty  offi- 
cials representing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  agencies,  conservation  and 
wildlife     organizations,     business     and 


labor  groups  attended  this  initial  semi- 
nar which  will  contribute  significantly  to 
the  success  and  effectiveness  of  the  sub- 
sequent area  workshops.  My  home  State 
was  represented  by  H.  G.  Woodrum.  pres- 
ident of  the  Izaak  Walton  L<'a';^ue  in 
West  Virginia. 

The  conferees  puisued  extensive  dis- 
cu.ssions  of  the  various  a.«;pects  of  State 
and  Federal  roles  in  water  quality  con- 
trol, including  proper  financinj;  of  State 
agencies,  adequate  statutes,  financial  as- 
sistance for  construction  of  abatement 
facilities,  education,  enforcement,  and  re- 
search. In  this  Initial  conference,  spe- 
cial emphasis  was  placed  on  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965.  under  which  Stales 
may  establish  water  quality  standavds 
on  interstate  waters  within  their  boun- 
daries. 

The  3-day  leadership  .seminar  at  Col- 
lege Park  was  chaired  by  the  able  pres- 
ident  of   the   Conservation    Foundation, 

Russell  E.  Train,  who  has  established  a 
distinguished  record  of  public  service  in 
coiLservation  affairs.  The  di.stinfruished 
national  president  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  Reynolds  T.  Harnsberger,  ex- 
tended the  official  welcome  to  the  con- 
ferees and  the  league's  con.servation  di- 
rector, J.  W.  Penfold.  explained  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  citizen  workshops  Among 
the  guest  speakers  was  James  M.  Quig- 
ley.  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration.  Com- 
mi.ssioner  Quigley  discussed  the  "Fed- 
eral Government  and  Clean  Water," 
The  Izaak  Walton  League  and  the  co- 
operating organizations  obviou.sly  vis- 
ualize the  1965  act  as  offeiing  significant 
opportunity  for  citizens  to  constructive- 
ly participate  with  Federal  and  State  of- 
ficials in  the  critical  effort  to  achieve 
clean  water.  The  league  considers  it 
important  that  the  leadershii)  of  the 
various  workshops  be  in  a  position  to 
advi.se  citizen  participant's  on  pollution 
abatement  programs  and  on  how  to  par- 
ticipate in  State  hearings. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  initial 
planning  and  study  seminar  retuined  to 
their  respective  home  areas  to  form  com- 
mittees to  sponsor  regional  workshops. 
The.se  workshops — consisting  of  discus- 
sions and  planning  session.s — will  be  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  service 
clubs,  conservation  organizations,  and 
other  local  and  area  persons  who  may  be 
concerned  with  future  water  quality 
hearings  in  their  regions.  The  impor- 
tance of  participating  in  public  hearings 
and  methods  of  effective  presentation 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  regional  citizen 
workshops  on  clean  water  for  America. 

f'or  this  commendable  endeavor  in  the 
dev(>lopment  of  citizen  education  and 
awareness  of  the  pressing  national  prob- 
lem of  water  quality,  I  congratulate  the 
I/aak  Walton  League  of  America  and  the 
cfxjperating  organizations;  Conservation 
Foundation.  American  Fisheries  Society. 
(Sarden  Club  of  America,  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  League  of 
Women  Voters  Education  Fund,  National 
.^s,sociation  of  Counties.  National  As.so- 
ciation  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Ui.stiicts,  National  Audubon  Society.  Na- 
iioiial  Council  of  Slate  Garden  Clubs. 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  Sport  Push- 


ing Institute,  Wildlife  Society,  and  Wild- 
life Management  Institute. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  program  of  the  planning 
seminar  for  citizen  workshops  on  clean 
water  for  America,  the  welcome  by  Mr. 
Reynolds  T;  Hani.sberger,  the  remarks  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold.  and  tlie  text  of  my 
address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Citizen    Workshops   on   Clean   'Water   for 

America — Leadership    Seminar — June    17- 

19.     1966 — Center     of     Adclt     Education. 

l.iNivEH.siTy    OF    Maryland.    College    Park, 

Md  .  Friday,  June  17 

Morning  Session — Chairman:  Rus.sell  E. 
Train,  President,  The  Conservation  Foun- 
dation. 

Welcome — Reynolds  T.  Harnsberger.  Na- 
tional President.  The  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  Amerlci. 

Why  the  Workshops — J.  W.  Penfold,  Con- 
servation Director,  The  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America. 

Address — Hon.  Jennings  Randolph  Chair- 
man. Committee  on  Public  Works.  United 
States  Senate. 

The  Federal  Government  and  Clean 
Water — Hon  James  M.  Quigley.  Commis- 
sioner. Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration 

State  Government  and  Clean  Water — James 
Coulter,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Environmental 
Hygiene,  Maryland  State  Health  Department. 

Afternoon  Session — Chairman:  'Thomas  L. 
Kimball,  Executive  Director.  National  Wild- 
life Federation, 

WHAT  QUALriY  WATER  IS  NEEDED  FOR 

Fish  and  Wildlife — Richard  H,  Stroud. 
Executive  'Vice-President.  Sport  Fishing 
Institute. 

Pviblic  Health  and  Recreation:  C  L  Wilbar. 
Jr  ,  Chairman,  Pennsylvania  Sanitary  Water 
Board, 

Industry:  David  E,  Simon  11,  Cyrus  Wm, 
Rice  &  Company. 

Agriculture:  Clarence  S.  Brltt,  Assistant 
to  Branch  Chief,  Soil  &  Water  Conservation 
Research  Division,  USDA. 

Steering  Committee  Meeting  on  Regional 
Workshop  Planning 

SATURDAY,     JUNE  18 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Ha.skell  Rosenblum, 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S. 

Water  Quality  Standards  and  Enforce- 
ment: Murray  Stein.  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration. 

Workinu  With  Industry  on  State  Water 
Quality  Standards  and  Clean  Wator  Pro- 
grams:  Harold  Jacobs.  E    I.  DviPont  Co. 

Coflee   and   Doughnuts   in   Exhibit    Hall. 

Organizing  Responsible  Statewide  Citizen 
Cooperation  for  Clean  Water:  Charles  H 
Calllson.  Assistant  to  the  President,  National 
Audubon  Society. 

Techniques  of  Effective  Citizen  Partici- 
pation in  the  Hearings  Process  Mrs.  C  F.  S. 
Sharpe.  Program.  Secretary  Water  Resources. 
League  of  Women   Voters   of   the  U.S. 

WORKSHOPS  CONVENE.  1  :30 

Workshop  No.  1:  Helping  Local  Govern- 
ment to  Participate  Effectively  in  Develop- 
ing State  Water  Quality  Programs  Chair- 
man: Rodney  Kendig.  Field  Service  Director. 
National  Association  of  Counties.  Co-Chair- 
man:  John  R  Sheaffer.  Resources  Planning 
Officer.  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commis.sion. 

Workshops  No  2:  Making  the  Most  of  State 
Hearings — the  Procedural  Process  and  Fol- 
low-up. Chairman:  Sydney  Howe.  The  Con- 
servation Foundation.  Co-Chairman:  Philip 
Barske.  Northeast  Field  Representative.  Wild- 
life  Management  Institute. 


Workshop  No.  3:  Defining  the  Water  Qual- 
ity You  Want — Expressing  Clean  Water  Ob- 
jectives in  Terms  of  Uses,  with  Awareness 
of  Costs,  etc.  Chairman:  Gerard  A  Rohlich. 
Director.  University  of  Wisconsin  Wat^r  Re- 
sources Center.  Co-Chairman:  Mrs.  Prank 
O.  Sandstrom.  Nort]ieastern  Zone  Repre- 
sentative The  Garden  Club  of  America. 

Workshop  No  4:  Tlie  Citizen's  Water  Qual- 
ity Survey — How  to  Get  and  Present  Useful 
Information.  Chairman:  Joseph  Chantig- 
ney.  General  Vice-Chairman  Cook  County, 
III..  Clean  Streams  Committee.  Co-Chalr- 
man:  FVancls  T.  Christy.  Jr..  Vice-President 
(Conservation)  Audubon  Naturalist  Society 
of  the  Central  Atlantic  States. 

Workshop  No.  5 :  Working  Together — Orga- 
nizing Effective  Sustained  Cooperation 
Among  Citizen  Groups,  Local  and  Statewide. 
Chairman:  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Clusen.  Chairman. 
Water  Resources  Committee.  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.  Co-Chalrman: 
William  B.  Morse.  Northwest  Field  Repre- 
sentative. Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

SUNDAY.  JUNE   19 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  'Whittemore. 
League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund. 

Workshop  Reports  by  Workshop  Chair- 
men. 

Report    on    Plan    for   Regional    Workshops 

Summary:  Frank  Gregg.  Vice-President, 
The  Conservation  Foundation 

Closing    Remarks:    J.    W.    Penfold,    IWLA. 

Welcome 
(Reynolds   T.    Harnsberger.    national    presi- 
dent, the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica) 

Judge  Train.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It 
is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  open  the 
first  Citizen  Workshop  for  Clean  Water.  I 
welcome  you.  Individually  as  respected  con- 
servation leaders,  and  also  as  representa- 
tives of  respected  citizen  organizations 
who — with  VIS  in  the  Izaak  Walton  League — 
are  determined  to  improve  the  environment 
within    which    all    Americans   must    live. 

In  a  real  sense,  a  welcome  from  me  might 
be  thought  superfluous,  because  this  work- 
shop and  seminar  is  yours  as  well  as  ours. 
Your  intereet  and  cooperation  has  helped 
make  It  possible — its  values  will  assuredly  be 
realized  only  as  your  talents,  expertise, 
imagination  and  foresight  are.  utilized  dur- 
ing workshop  sessions. 

We  in  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica have  had  a  long  history  of  interest,  con- 
cern and  action  in  the  clean  water  move- 
ment. It  can  be  said  truthfully  that  a 
major  reason  for  establishment  of  the 
League  nearly  4^  years  ago  was  a  growing 
disgust  at  the  accelerating  rate  at  which 
prime  fishing  waters  were  being  lost  to  mu- 
nicipal. Industrial  and  watershed  pollu- 
tion. 

In  1927-1928,  the  League  undertook  at  the 
request  of  President  Coolldge's  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Committee  a  nation-wide  surv'ey  of 
water  pollution.  Handled  through  our  State 
Divisions,  local  chapter  and  cooperating 
groups  and  individuals  the  survey  was  hardly 
a  complete  one.  but  It  was  the  first  national 
effort  to  appraise  the  water  pollution  prob- 
lem nationally.  WTiat  It  found  was  shock- 
ing. And  a  shocked  public  very  slowly  be- 
gan to  take  action.  You  have  all  been  a 
part  of  that  progress. 

A  great  deal  has  happened  since:  a  great 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made,  but  the  prog- 
ress has  not  been  fast  enough  and  Congress 
itself  In  1956 — thirty  years  later — decided 
this  was  true  and  with  enactment  of  PL- 
660  began  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  supplement,  compli- 
ment and  stimulate  State  programs  and  com- 
munity action. 

Congress  acted  again  in  1961  to  strengthen 
the  Federal  role.  And  last  year  In  passing 
the  Water  Quality  Act  launched  an  Intensi- 
tied  progTHiu  and  announced  an  unequivocal 
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national  policy  that  we  are  In  bUBlnea*  to  en- 
hance the  Nation's  water  resourcea.  that  we 
are  In  bu«lnea»  to  get  watar  deaa. 

The  State*  »tlU  retain  their  preroflratlve  and 
priority  of  po«ltlon  to  Act.  ThU  Is  »•  It 
ehould  be,  but — If  they  can  not  or  will  not 
firt — the  public  la  through  with  temporlnlng. 
and  the  Federal  Government  will  act. 

I  believe  all  of  us  here  are  unanimous  In 
hoping  that  the  States  will  act.  The  purpose 
of  this  workshop  and  those  to  follow  la 
basically  to  help  ni\oblllee  resixmstble  citizens 
to  help  their  Individual  States  do  the  best 
possible  Job  for  f^emaelvee 

This  Is  ft  worthy  and  most  laudable  ob)e<-- 
tlve.  Y.ju  are  accepting  the  challenge  of 
good  citizenship  in  a  mo.«t  meanlngtul  sense 
We  welcome  you  We  appUiud  you  We  wl?h 
you  God  speed  in  your  endeavor. 

Why  the  Work.shops 
(J  W.  Penlold.  conservation  director,  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America) 
In  the  Water  QualUy  Act  of  1965.  Congres.s 
threw  a  direct  challenge  to  each  of  the  50 
States  -to  put  up  nr  .shut  up  "  It  calls  on 
them  to  declare  their  Intentions  and  to  follow 
up  with  positive  actions  to  clean  up  pollu- 
tion of  interstate  waters  within  their  bound- 
aries, or  to  expect  the  FedcrfU  Government  to 
act  for  tliem  in  the  public  Interest  The 
almoet  unanimous  vote  for  the  meast:re  In 
Congress  makes  It  clear  that  positive  action 
Is  what  the  public  wants.  The  public  is  tired 
of  temptirlzlng  with  ftithy.  unusable  water 
The  Act  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
"water  quality  standartls"  on  Interstate 
waters.  It  provides  a  period,  ending  June  30, 
1967.  during  which  each  State  has  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  such  standards  and  a 
program  for  their  miplementatlon  and  en- 
forcement. If  standards  and  programs  pro- 
posed by  a  State  are  found  satisfactory  by 
the  Secretary,  he  will  declare  Uiem  to  be  the 
Federal  standards  If  he  does  not  find  them 
sausfactory,  or  if  a  Slate  does  not  act  at  all, 
the  Secretary  is  du-ected  by  the  Act  to  In- 
stitute pnx^ediires  whert-by  standards  sliall 
be  established  In  every  sense  this  Is  a  chaJ- 
lenge  to  all  the  States  to    get  cracking   ■ 

The  Act  calls  for  each  State  to  develop  its 
water  quality  standards  program  "following 
public  hefuings  "  Congress  thus  emphasized 
that  the  general  public  has  a  stake,  a  right 
and  a  respon-sltailiiy  in  establishing  water 
quality  standards  Thoughtful  citizens 
should  Insist  that  full  public  hearings  be 
held  In  their  States  It  is  equally  their  obli- 
gation to  participate  resiionslbly  and  effec- 
tively In  such  hearing;:. 

The  hearings  will  provide  oppoctunlty  for 
citizens  Ui  state  their  right  to  clean  water. 
As  the  President  said  'no  one  has  the  right 
to  use  America's  rivers  which  belong  to 

all  the  people,  as  a  sewer  "  But  reiteration  of 
this  truism  Is  not  enough  Citizens  must  be 
prepared  to  answer  arguments  against  high 
standards. 

Citizens  must  be  prepared  to  state  clearly 
the  uses  which  the  public  wishes  to  make  of 
public  wat-ers 

Essentially  determining  the  beneficial  uses 
which  each  lake  and  stream  in  each  State 
must  serve  Is  the  basis  of  the  water  quality 
standards  program  If  the  public  decides 
that  a  stream  should  serve  no  purpiose  other 
than  as  a  sewer,  tli.it  will  be  a  standard,  and 
an  unconscionable  one  The  Nation  can't 
afford  to  waste  wat^r  that  way.  If  the  ptib- 
llc  decides  that  It  shall  be  kept  clean  enough 
to  support  trout  (or  other  game  flsh)  and  to 
permit  water-skiing  and  swimming.  It  will 
likely  be  clean  enough  for  use  as  water  sup- 
ply and  for  industry  and  agriculture  as  well 
.   .      a  high  standard  and  a  desirable  one. 

To  maintain  such  a  standard,  or  to  accept 
a  lower  one  is  a  political  declalon  which  the 
people  themselves  must  make,  or  In  default, 
It  win  be  made  for  them.     . 


Briefly,  thU  U  what  the  whole  water  qual- 
ity standard  program  la  really  about — the 
public  deciding  what  standards  of  excellence, 
or  of  nith.  shall  be  maintained  in  its  public 
waters  to  fulflll.  or  to  limit,  the  beneficial 
uses  to  which  the  public  wants  to  put  their 
lakes  and  itreama. 

E-ssentlally  the  purpose  of  this  workshop 
program,  which  we  are  getting  underway  this 
morning.  Is  to  brr»aden  our  own  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  and  the  opportunities 
available  to  citizens  to  help  solve  it  and  to 
broaden  the  base  of  under.standlng  among 
citizen  groups  generally  .  .  to  the  end  that 
citizens  win  more  nearly  fulSll  their  role  In 
the  uatlon-wlde  effort  to  achieve  clean  water. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  declare  ourselves 
for  clean  -water.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  tlie  more  difficult  tasks — to  secure 
legislation,  to  pa.s.s  bond  Issues,  U)  accept  in- 
ert-used tajces.  to  pay  higher  commodity  costs 
and  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  when  the 
going  is  rough. 

Citizens  will  do  Uils  and  do  It  well,  but 
they  must  have  the  confidence  which  comes 
with  understanding  Otir  work  Is  to  develop 
such  understanding  ourselves  and  to  com- 
municate It  effectively  to  as  large  a  segment 
of  the  public  as  we  can. 

During  the  next  two  days  we  shall  be  dis- 
cussing ways  and  means  for  achieving  these 
objectives  and  designing  the  plan  whereby 
each  of  us  and  the  citizen  organizations  we 
represent  may  make  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion toward  this  vital  public  need  .  .  .  clean 
water  for  America 

Kkvnotf.  Address  by  Senator  Jennings  R.\n- 

DOLPH.  Chairman,  Senate  CuMMirrEE  on 

PuBUC    Works,     at    Leadership    Seminar 

Initiating  Nationwide  Citizen  Workshop 

ON  Clean  Water  for  America 

Mr     Chairman.    I   congratulate    the   Izaak 

Walton    League    for    this    manifestation    of 

obligation    as    members    of    the    American 

community. 

The  workshop,  which  begins  today  and  is 
directed  to-a-ard  development  of  public  in- 
terest in  the  establishment  of  water  quality 
standards,  is  indeed  a  laudatory  action 

When  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  w.is 
pv.s.sed.  the  law  provided  that  all  affected 
segments  of  our  national  community  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  es- 
lablisUment  of  water  quality  standards 
There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind,  and  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  doubt  In  yours,  that  the 
industri.i:  and  goTsrnmentai  »ectors  of  the 
economy  will  be  well  represented  at  any 
conference  on  standards. 

The  extent  of  citizen  participation,  how- 
ever, would  be  clearly  questionable  were  it 
not  f<jr  the  educational  effort  upon  which 
you  are  embarking  today.  You  are  the  con- 
sumers of  water.  You  use  it  in  every  aspect 
of  your  dally  life.  Without  It.  you  cannot 
function.  Any  problem  aasoclated  with 
water  becomes,  uniquely,  a  human  problem. 
Any  decisions  relative  to  the  use  or  misuse 
of  water,  therefore,  should  be  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  people. 

Last  week  in  committee  hearings  on  air 
pollution,  as  the  new  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ale  PuDllc  Works  Committee.  I  made  a  brief 
statement  of  my  intentions  regarding  air  and 
water  pollution  As  you  are  aware,  that  sub- 
committee is  chaired  by  the  very  able  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  Edmund  S  Muskie.  I  told 
Senator  Mtisica,  and  those  present,  that  I 
intended  to  give  my  every  support  to  an 
aggressive  attack  on  the  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution.  I  stated  that  we  are  going 
to  go  Into  these  problems  In  a  depth  and 
scope  never  before  attempted  or  achieved. 
For  your  information.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
pand on  that  commitment.  The  late  Senator 
Pat  McNamara.  when  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  established  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution and  instructed  that  subcommittee  to 
do   whatever   was   necessary   to   protect    the 


public  health  and  welfare  from  the  hazards 
society  faces  due  to  continued  misuse  of  our 
vital  air  and  water  resource  supplies 

That  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  plensed 
to  have  been  a  member,  has  firmly  set  mile- 
stones on  the  path  toward  a  solution  of  these 
problems.  But  the  road  Is  long,  the  Job  i.k 
tremendous,  and  time  is  not  working  m  riir 
favor.  I  therefore  remind  you — who  will  be 
working  throughout  the  nation  to  achieve 
effective  water  quality  standards — Senator 
McNamara  said  "Let  us  begin"  I  say.  "Let  us 
continue," 

There  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done. 
There  are  hurdles  which  must  t)e  p:is.":ed  over. 
The  efforts  that  we  make  now  arc  esseiulal 
if  we  are  to  leave  our  future  generations  more 
secure  in  health  and  resources. 

Water  pollution  control,  adequate  stand- 
ards of  water  quality,  effective  enforcement, 
better  and  more  economically  feasible  meth- 
ods of  treatment  or.  In  sum.  clean  rivers— 
this  Is  our  goal.  It  Is  well  that  we  under- 
stood both  the  problem*  and  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  achieving  that  goal. 

Before  any  acceptable  program  of  water 
quality  standards  can  be  ImpU-mented.  much 
of  the  eixsting  p<illutton  must  be  eliminated 
and  all  of  It  mu.st  be  controlled  This  In 
Itself  Is  a  tremendous  task,  exemplified  by 
the  size  of  the  pollution  problem.  I  think  we 
should  look  at  the  magnitude  of  the  bltualion 
with  wJilch  we  iue  dealing. 

The  size  of  the  pollution  problem  may  be 
illustrated  In  a  number  of  ways.  One  yard- 
stick is  available  in  terms  of  the  population 
equivalent  of  wastes  entering  our  water- 
courses. In  1900.  these  wastes  equaled  the 
raw,  untreated  sewage  of  a  population  of 
approximately  24  million.  In  1B60,  this  popu- 
lation equivalent  had  tripled  to  more  than 
75  mllUon  people.  By  1980.  If  we  do  not 
markedly  accelerate  our  efforts  and  results. 
we  will  be  inflicting  on  our  water  resource  the 
population  equivalent  of  untreated  sewage 
from  114  million  people.  ThU  takes  Into  ac- 
count only  municipal  wastes. 

Perhaps  a  better  method  of  evaluation  is 
the  relation  laelween  total  available  supply 
of  fresh  water  and  how  much  of  this  supply 
is  -withdrawn  and  returned  as  wat.lc-carrylng 
water. 

Our  national  available  water  supply  is 
about  1,100  billion  gallons  a  day.  Currently. 
we  withdraw  about  355  billion  gallons  a  day 
and  return  more  than  190  billion  gallons  a 
day  of  waste-waters.  By  the  year  2000  we 
will  be  withdrawing  990  billion  gallons  daily 
and  returning  732  billion  gallons  of  waste- 
carrying  water.  And.  these  are  national  aver- 
ages' Many  sections  of  the  country  can  ex- 
pect to  overdraw  their  water  supplies  at  a 
much  earlier  date. 

Domestic  sewage  and  other  wastes  that  im- 
pose an  oxygen-demand  on  the  receiving 
waters  have  a  serious  Impact  on  the  aquatic 
life  of  our  streams.  By  1980.  If  waste  treat- 
ment einclency  is  not  substantially  Improved. 
our  treated  effluents  will  Impose  an  oxygen- 
demand  great  enough  to  consume  the  entire 
oxygen  content  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to 
the  dry  weather  flow  of  all  the  22  river  basins 
of  the  United  States.  This  would  be  devas- 
tating. 

Measured  in  immediate  terms,  we  have 
only  to  admit  the  evidence  of  our  senses  of 
sight  and  smell  to  perceive  the  extent  to 
which  pollution  has  degraded  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  streams. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  19C5  did  not  m 
any  effective  manner  deal  with  the  cost  asso- 
ciated with  a  problem  of  this  size. 

Our  Investment  in  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  is  presently  about  $40  bil- 
lion. It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  un 
additional  »20  billion  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  works  construction  Is  necessary  t-' 
effectively  control  this  Important  source  o. 
pollution.  Combined  sewer  systems  are  an- 
other major  source.  Ph>-slcal  separation  ol 
these    combined    systems,    which    will    ulti- 


mately be  essential,  will  cost  from  $20  to  $30 
billion  unless  a  more  feasible  and  economical 
answer  is  fotind.  Industrial  treatment  cost 
is  generally  estimated  to  be  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  municipalities,  about  $20 
billion,  though  tins  figure  is  purely  conjec- 
tural. 

All  together,  at  lea-st  *70  billion,  and  per- 
haps $100  billion,  is  the  price  tag  on  dealing 
with  the  pollution  problem  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve, maintain,  and  Improve  water  quality 
to  meet  all  of  our  legitimate  needs  and  de- 
mands. 

Willie  the  costs  of  pollution  my  present  two 
alternatives,  there  Is  but  one  realistic  choice. 
The  nation's  etlorts  rtiu.'-t  be  geared  to  the 
preservation,  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  our  available  supplies  Time 
is  not  on  the  side  of  clean  water  The  prob- 
lem IS  not  one  that  will  solve  Itself  or  even 
dimmish  by  itself.  Anticipated  demands  for 
clean  useable  water  can  only  be  met  If  pollu- 
tion is  swiftly  checked  and  reversed.  Each 
additional  period  of  indecision  results  in  in- 
creasing the  necessary  costs 

This  year  we  are  attempting  to  provide 
a  more  realistic  Federal  sliare  of  the  cost 
of  pollution  control  As  a  result  of  hear- 
ings held  throughout  the  nation  last  year, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
wrote  legislation  which  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Muskie  and  cosponsored  by  myself 
and  46  other  members  of  the  Senate.  This 
legislation  Is  designed  to  increase  the  federal 
commitment  by  removal  of  existing  limita- 
tions on  tile  federal  share  of  a  project's 
cost  and  providing,  a  minimum  30  per  cent 
participation,  regardless  of  the  total  cost 
Involved  We  determined  that  a  lull  30 
per  cent  federal  share  would  require  at  least 
16  billion.  We  further  determined  that  if 
minimum    water    quality    needs    are    to    be 


achieved,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
deal  with  the  problem  within  the  next  six 
years. 

TTiere  is  no  question  but  that  the  problem 
requires  earlier  solution.  However.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  It  Is  not  feasible  to 
attempt  to  seek  that  earlier  solution.  The 
committee  recognizes  the  problem  of  mov- 
ing an  effective  program  loo  rapidly. 

The  legislation  sponsored  by  the  sub- 
committee goes  beyond  broadening  Federal 
participation,  and  increasing  the  total  au- 
thorization. It  was  the  opinion  of  most 
members  of  the  subcommittee  at  the  time 
the  bill  -was  drafted,  that  the  states  should 
be  encouraged  to  participate  on  a  much 
larger  scale  in  the  cost  of  pollution  control. 
The  subcommittee  decided  that  an  appro- 
priate and  acceptable  method  would  be  a 
Federal  economic  Incentive.  As  introduced, 
the  subcommittee's  bill  provides  that  when 
the  states  agree  to  match  the  Federal  30 
per  cent,  and  additional  10  per  cent  of  the 
facilities  cost  will  be  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral   government. 

There  are  other  urgent  needs  which  must 
be  met.  The  subcommittee  bill  provides 
25  million  dollars  annually  for  five  years 
for  a  program  of  research  in  the  area  of 
advanced  waste  treatment  and  combined 
municipal  and  industrial  treatment.  It  is 
particularly  important  that  this  research 
be  done  and  that  answers  be  found  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Finally,  the  need  for  some  kind  of  ajsist- 
ance  to  Industry  is  highly  apparent.  Sug- 
gested alternatives  Include  tax  incentives  and 
direct  federal  grants.  The  Congress  cannot 
ignore  this  problem.  Industrial  effluent  must 
be  treated  and  in  some  instances  has  a 
higher  priority  than  does  municipal  waste 
treatment.  Some  persons  argue  that  indus- 
trv    should    bear    this    burden    alone.      Un- 


fortunately, and  all  too  often,  the  cost  of 
installation  of  adequate  pollution  control 
facilities  would  bankrupt  an  industry. 

If  a  tax  Incentive  approach  seems  war- 
ranted. Federal  legislation  would  be  handled 
by  committees  other  than  those  presently 
concerned  with  pollution  legislation.  If  a 
grant-in-aid  approach  is  indicated,  then  my 
committee  and  its  House  counterpart  would 
receive  the  legislation. 

This  matter  needs,  and  will  receive,  in- 
tensive study.  We  are  working  closely  with 
industry  to  decide  the  proper  course  to  lol- 
lo-w,  and  we  shall  find  an  answer. 

In  summary.  I  have  discussed  that  which 
we  are  considering  and  will  consider.  But  I 
would  add  that  without  a  financially  effective 
Federal  grant  program,  the  water  quality 
standards  which  are  achieved  in  the  confer- 
ence that  many  of  you  will  attend,  will  be 
meaningless.  Unless  a  method  of  treatment 
is  developed  for  many  of  those  wastes  which 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  existing  tech- 
nology, water  quality  standards  will  suffer. 

And  even  more  importantly,  unless  the 
public  is  keenly  aware  and  vitally  iniierested 
in  this  process  of  standards  setting.  thV  pub- 
lic interest  may  not  be  protected. 

But,  I  don't  want  to  leave  you  fen  this 
negative  note.  The  job  is  immense:  the  task 
is  difficult;  but  with  the  research  which  is 
moving  ahead  today,  and  with  the  funds 
which  will  be  made  available,  the  job  can  be 
done.  As  chairhian  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  can  assure  you  that 
efforts  you  make  in  the  various  regions  of  this 
nation  to  establish  effective  water  quality 
standards  will  be  worthwhile.  The  Congress 
did  not  pass  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
as  a  gesture.  It  will  be  Implemented  as 
rapidly  as  Is  possible  and  this  generation  will 
leave  clean  rivers  to  the  generations  yet  to 
come 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MONDW.  J  I  i.^    lf<,  VMA\ 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G    Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  followiiiK  prayer: 

He  hath  showed  thee.  O  vian.  what  is 
good:  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  lOie  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  Gvd? — 
Micah6:  8. 

O  Thou  who.se  will  it  i-s  that  we  do  ju.st- 
ly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  'vith 
Thee,  grant  unto  u.s  as  we  w  ait  uixin  Thee 
the  confidence  to  do  what  we  ought  to  do, 
the  courage  not  to  do  what  we  ought  not 
to  do  and  the  wi.sdom  to  .see  our  way 
clearly.  Deliver  u.s  and  our  Nation  from 
discord  and  disunity.  May  we  find  our 
c<5ncord  and  our  unity  in  Thee.  Give  to 
each  one  of  u.s  the  con.sciousne.ss  of  Tliy 
pre.'icnce,  the  continual  .strength  of  Thy 
spirit  and  the  con.stant  awareness  of  our 
duty  to  lead  our  people  m  the  ways  of 
freedom  and  justice  and  peace. 

Help  us  to  keep  our  faith  in  Thee  and 
may  this  faith  keep  us  walking  in  the  way 
of  Thy  commandments  all  the  days  of 
our  lives:  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  pa.s.scd.  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concuirencc  of  the  House  is 
lequested.  a  bill  of  the  Hou.se  of  the  fol- 
lowing title; 

HR.  14596.  An  net  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iHR.  14596  •  entitled  'An  act 
making  appiopriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Juiie  30,  1967. 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Hcjlland.  Mr.  Russell  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Mundt  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  resolution  was  agi'eed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION    TO    THE    POST    OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMNUTTEE 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution,  House 
Resolution  917.  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideiation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follow's: 

Re.'iohed,  That  Jerome  R  Waldie.  of  Cali- 
fornia, be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
Thursday.  July  14.   1966.  was  read  and 
approved. 


COMMITTEE   ON  POST  OFFICE   AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  916  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resoli-ed,  That  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twenty-six  members. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 
OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
Mr   RIVERS  OF  Alaska.     Mr    Speak- 
er. I   a,sk   unanimous  con.sent   that   the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  ihi.s  afternoon. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resei-v- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  did  the  gentle- 
man clear  this  with  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  ol  this  committee? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
have  not  contacted  the  gentleman  from 
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Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor]  yet.  No,  I 
have  not. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
prefer  that  the  gentleman  contact  Mr. 
Saylor  first. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  request  at  this  poii.'t. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  this  afternoon. 

I  have  cleared  this  with  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WARNING      NORTH      VIETNAM      ON 
CONDUCTING   WAR   TRIAL.3 

Mr.  REIT)  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sptaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Socak- 
er,  I  believe  it  is  vital  for  all  Ameiicans 
and  the  press  to  .speak  out  in  strong  op- 
position to  the  projected  war  crimes 
trials  in  Hanoi  which  according  to  press 
reports  of  Czech  .sources  in  Hanoi  could 
be  .scheduled  as  early  as  July  i;0  or 
August  4.  It  is  essential  that  the  posi- 
tion of  this  country  be  clear  and  that  it 
be  made  explicitly  known  to  North  Viet- 
nam so  ttiat  they  will  not  labor  under 
any  Illusions  as  to  the  seriousness  and 
the  gravity  of  the  reaction  in  this  coun- 
try should  Hanoi  decide  to  treat  cap- 
tured American  aiiinen  as  war  criminals. 
I  think  it  is  also  import,ant  that  we  make 
plain  that  the  United  States  cannot  be 
blackmailed  and  that  any  war  trials  of 
U.S.  prisoners  would  make  a  peace  set- 
tlement far  more  difficult.  While  the 
government  of  Hanoi  has  not  yet  issued 
any  official  statement  on  this  subject, 
official  publications  of  Hanoi  have  Indi- 
cated clearly  thai  the  war  trials  are  In 
prospect  and  tliat  the  government  plans 
to  proceed. 

Ambassador  Harriman  has  told  me 
that  he  believes  this  situation  to  be  very 
serious.  Any  such  action  by  Hanoi  to 
hold  war  crimes  trials  would  be  totally 
reprehensible  and  a  grave  contravention 
of  the  Geneva  Convention.  North  Viet- 
nam should  desist  from  this  planned  ac- 
tion and  treat  Americans  as  prisoners  of 
war   and    not  as   war   criminals. 

The  wife  of  Lt  E.  A.  Brudno — a  U.S. 
Air  Force  officer  shot  down  October  18, 
1965.  over  North  Vietnam  who  is  known 
to  be  a  prisoner — resides  in  Harrison, 
NY. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  our  Govenment 
do  everything  possible — directly  and  in- 
directly— to  di.ssuade  Hanoi  from  these 
proposed  trials — and  secure  the  admis- 
sion of  the  International  Red  Cross  to 
North  Vietnam. 


AIRLINE  STRIKE 

Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  week 
ago  today  I  addressed  this  House  con- 
ceminK  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists'  strike  against  the  five  major 
airlines  in  this  country.  The  fact  is  that 
I  think  I  was  the  first  Member  to  speak 
out  on  this  subject.  Two  days  later,  on 
Wednesday,  I  Introduced  legislation  and 
again  pointed  out  what  an  impact  this 
strike  has  on  the  Nation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  not  hesitated  to  move  toward  settling 
strikes  Involving  such  things  as  the 
steel  industry,  the  aluminum  industry 
and  in  other  places  where  they  are  talk- 
ing about  wage  guidelines.  The  demands 
in  this  particular  case  go  far  beyond  the 
guidelines,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  incum- 
bent on  every  Member  of  this  House  to  let 
the  President  know  that  he  siiould  move 
forward  because  of  the  impact  on  the 
economy  of  this  uncalled-for  ,strike 


The  other  course  would  be  for  the 
President  to  move  aggressively  in  the  use 
of  his  well-known  persuasive  powers  and 
the  prestige  of  his  high  office  to  protect 
the  public  interest  and  encourage  an  im- 
mediate settlement. 

I  have  expressed  these  views  to  the 
President  in  urging  him  to  take  prompt 
action  and  have  promised  him  my 
support. 

PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  m,it- 
rununial  news  of  the  past  weekend 
sliould  give  us  all  pause  for  tiiouKht 
about  the  unique  position  of  Federal 
judges,  especially  the  Justices  who  sit  on 
the  Supreme  Court. 

In  my  view,  the  personal  life  of  Justice 
Douglas  points  up  a  weakness  in  our  ju- 
dicial system.  A  procedure  should  be 
established  under  which  Justices  can  be 
removed  from  tlie  bench  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  finding  them  guilty  of  "trea-sn;; 
bnbery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mi.sde- 
meanors"  against  the  United  States. 

I  plan  to  devote  a  special  order  today 
to  this  subject  and  shall  certainly  wel- 
come participation  therein  of  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  discussion. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  STRIKE 

AGAINST   THE   FIVE   MAJOR   AIR- 
LINES WILL  BE  INTOLERABLE 
Mr      JONAS.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  strike  against  the  five  major 
airlines  will  be  intolerable.  The  public 
interest  Is  affected  and  this  interest  now 
deserves  paramount  consideration. 

An  emergency  board  created  by  Uie 
President  made  recommendations  for 
settlement,  but  the  recommendations 
were  rejected  by  the  union.  Terms  even 
more  favorable  to  the  workers  than  those 
proposed  by  the  emergency  board  were 
offered  but  rejected. 

Someone  must  act  now  to  prevent  fur- 
ther Inconvenience  and  irreparable  loss 
to  those  who  rely  on  the  airlines  for 
transportation,  yet  are  not  directly  in- 
volved in  the  dLspute.  The  airline  em- 
ployees not  Involved  also  are  suffering 
from  its  continuation  and  their  Interest 
must  be  protected.  Many  of  my  con- 
stituents have  protested  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  strike  and  urged  Government 
action. 

Two  courses  of  action  are  possible. 
Congress  could  enact  legislation  provid- 
ing for  compulsory  arbitration.  Bills 
have  been  Introduced  in  both  Houses 
to  accomplish  this.  However,  the  con- 
gressional route  would  be  a  long  one, 
involving  committee  hearings  and  action 
In  both  House  and  Senate  to  be  followed 
by  Presidential  approval.  Time  is  of  the 
essence  and  settlement  of  this  strike 
should  not  have  to  wait  on  congressional 
action. 


WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sp<?aker,  I  a  k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentlemen  from  Missi-s-sippi 
I  Mr.  AbernethyI  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  for  their  re- 
marks concerning  the  67-year-old  Ju.'^licc 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  who.  over  the 
weekend,  entered  into  his  fourth  matii- 
monial  venture  with  a  woman  23  years 
old. 

I  have  .some  idea  of  what  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  do  when  they  are 
in  session,  but  I  have  often  wondered 
what  they  do  in  their  spare  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in  hand  a  note 
from  the  United  Press  news  wire  which 
says  in  part: 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Douglas  has  np- 
plied  U)  the  State  Department  for  a  passport 
and  permission  to  visit  Red  China. 

If  the  passport  is  granted,  I  hoix'  that 
he  takes  a  slow  boat  to  China— the  slow- 
est boat  that  runs  from  here  to  China. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr,  Speaker  will 
the  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  like  to 
disagree  with  my  friend  from  Iowa,  just 
a  bit,  and  we  do  not  often  disagree,  about 
the  slow  boat  to  China  and  say  I  hope 
the  boat  on  the  way  over  is  a  fast  one 
and  express  the  hope  there  will  be  no 
boat  back  or  if  there  is  I  hope  Justice 
Douglas  misses  it.  We  can  do  without 
him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man and  the  last  part  of  his  observation. 


BILL    TO    AMEND    FEDERAL    FIRE- 
ARMS ACT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
tl,e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
[he  Federal  Firearms  Act  and  to  prohibit 
the  use  in  the  commission  of  certain 
crimes  of  flrearnxs  tran.sported  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

I  think  many  Members  of  the  House 
will  recognize  this  as  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  has  been  push- 
In;;  for  some  time. 

An  additional  feature  which  I  would 
add  in  the  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
would  also  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to 
u.'-e  a  firearm  which  has  been  trans- 
ported in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
i.n  any  assault  or  attempted  assault  upon 
a  law  enforcement  officer  engaged  in  the 
pe:  formancc  of  his  duty. 

I  think  we  have  a  very  basic  and  grow- 
iiv!  problem  in  this  country  regarding 
re.-pect  for  law  enforcement  and  respect 
for  those  men  who  ri.sk  their  lives  in  the 
very  hazardous  duty  of  enforcing  the 
law. 

I  believe  it  is  hish  time  we  recognize 
the  need  for  some  additional  Federal 
protection  for  these  gentlemen  as  they 
po  about  their  very  dangerous  duties 
from  day  to  day. 

I  am  convinced  that  making  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  to  use  a  firearm  in  an  as- 
sault or  attempted  assault  upon  any  law- 
enforcement  officer  would  help  provide 
protection  for  the  policemen  and  law  en- 
forcement oCBcers  of  this  country. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  police- 
masi's  lot  Is  not  a  happy  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  an  ob- 
liL-atlon  and  a  duty  to  the  men  engaged 
la  this  very  hazardous  occupation  and  I 
hope  this  bill  can  h>e  approved  before 
the  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  additional  proposal.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
for  supporting  my  own  proposal  and  the 
ccntleman  can  rest  assured  that  I  wel- 
come his  support  and  assure  him  I  will 
help  him  In  any  way  I  can. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 


WILLLAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  lot  has  been  said  about  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  who  seems 
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to  change  brides  every  time  the  weather 
changes.  But  nothing  has  been  done  I 
am  having  a  resolution  prepared  which 
I  expect  to  introduce  as  soon  as  it  is 
prepared  calling  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  to  investigate 
this  man's  character. 

Now  where  there  is  smoke,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  little  fire  and  where  three 
brides — wives — have  said  that  this  man 
is  Kuilty  of  cruelty  and  one  of  them  went 
so  far  In  her  petition  as  to  say  that  he 
was  guilty  of  'personal  indignitie.s." 
what  does  that  mean? 

I  tiiink  some  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress should  investigate  that  man.  and 
if  they  find  that  he  Is  a  man  of  bad 
character — and  I  have  always  con.sidcred 
that  a  man  who  is  cruel  to  his  wife  is  a 
man  of  bad  character — he  should  be  im- 
peached. But  I  have  no  hope  that  he 
could  be  impeached.  At  least  he  could 
be  relieved  from  office  or  his  character 
could  be  X-rayed  to  the  American  people 

Frankly.  I  am  a  little  sorry  to  see  a 
man  of  that  type  resjwnsible  for  the  laws 
of  this  land  which  are  now  being  made 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  5-to-4  de- 
cisions where  he  Is  1  of  the  5.  Let  us 
see  what  kii.d  of  a  man  is  writing  the 
laws  of  our  land. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7315), 
relating  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Spieaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  l>e  pa.sscd  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURNISH  BOOKS  TO  HANDICAPPED 
PERSONS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  «H.R.  13783' 
to  amend  the  acts  of  March  3,  1931,  and 
October  19,  1962,  relating  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  books  and  other  materials  to  the 
blind  so  as  to  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  such  books  and  other  materials  to 
other  handicapped  persons. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
A\"ENUE  AS  A  NATIONAL  HISTORI- 
CAL SITE 

The  Clerk  called  the  House  joint  reso- 
lution 'H.J.  Res.  1030)  to  provide  for  the 
administration  and  development  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  national  his- 
toric site,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  great  fire  in 
Rome.  It  broke  out  on  the  night  of  July 
18.  AD.  64,  ar.d  raged  for  6  days,  then 
roared  on  after  apparently  being  brought 
under  control.  Large  sections  of  the  city 
were  destroyed,  but  by  now  Nero  had 
been  emperor  for  a  decade  and  knew 
something  about  raising  money  for  gov- 
ernment expenses.  His  rebuilding  pro- 
gram included  a  groat  palace — the  golden 
house — for  himself,  and  according  to 
some  historians  Italy  and  the  provinces 
were  ransacked  in  order  to  defray  the 
enormous  costs. 

In  A.D.  65,  Pctronius  Arbiter  during 
the  government  of  Nero  stated: 

We  tend  to  meet  any  new  situation  by  re- 
organizing and  a  wonderful  method  it  can  be 
lor  creating  the  illusion  of  progress  while 
producing  confusion,  inefflciency.  and  demor- 
alization. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  resolution 
wliich  could  lead  to  the  devastation  of 
the  beauty  and  liistoiic  significance  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  without  fire,  and 
with  funds  for  rearranging  the  finery  to 
come  through  the  simple  expediency  of 
continuing  the  raid  on  the  earnmgs  of 
American  taxpayers.  And  when  the  pie 
is  opened,  Pennsylvania  Avenue — devoid 
of  tiie  landmarks  tliat  ha\e  made  it  fa- 
mous— will  have  been  transformed  into 
little  more  than  a  supcrhishway  for 
ceremonial  parades. 

Such  landmarks  as  the  Willard  Hotel 
and  National  Theater  are  designed  for 
junking  under  the  master  sciieme  to 
create  more  open  space  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House,  but  spon- 
sors promise  tliat  one  of  the  t>enefiL5  for 
the  anticipated  SoOO  million  that  tiie 
project  would  cost  would  be  parking 
.spaces  for  10.000  automobiles.  Now, 
what  sort  of  an  exchange  is  this? 

To  me,  the  Willard  Hotel  has  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  history  and  tradition 
of  this  Nation.  It  has  housed  some  of 
our  Presidents  and  other  famous  Amer- 
icans, and  it  is  remind! ul  of  eras  in  his- 
tory when  there  was  a  greater  value  on 
integrity,  moral  value,  and  patriotism 
Uian  we  find  in  these  parts  today.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  actual  building  which 
stands  at  14th  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
today  is  not  the  same  Willard  whose 
guests  Included  celebrities  of  the  past 
century;  still  it  is  some  65  years  old  and 
represent-s  periods  far  beyond.  Visitors 
to  this  city  like  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
hostelry  where  not«d  figures  lived  for  a 
century  and  more,  and  I  for  one  would 
like  that  tradition  to  be  preserved. 

I  feel  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
supporters  of  this  legislation  to  lessen  the 
import&nce  of  the  Willard  as  an  historic 
site  by  recalling  that  it  was  rebuilt  m 
1901  Ls  clieap  and  uimecessary,  We  had 
an  old  fellow  in  western  Pennsylvania 
wlio  delighted  in  showing  children  his 
ax  and  complaining  that  it  had  been  the 
properly  of  George  Washington's  men 
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when  they  hewed  their  way  over  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  In  1754.  He  would 
admit  that  the  passing  years  of  wear 
required  an  occasional  new  cuttint?  edge 
and  an  occasional  new  handle,  but  he 
allowed  as  how  George  Washington  him- 
self mierht  at  sometime  have  used  that 
ax.  And  children  could  envision  the 
exciting  experiences — with  all  the  hard- 
ships and  disappointmeiits  that  traveled 
with  our  pioneers — that  were  a  part  of 
developing  this  country.  Their  hearts 
throbbed  a  little  faster  at  the  daring  and 
determination  of  our  forebears,  and 
maybe  they  can  think  back  to  this  sort 
of  image  as  they  encounter  a  few  ob- 
stacles on  their  way  to  the  age  of 
responsibility 

John  Glenn  had  a  word  for  this  intan- 
gible something  when  he  came  up  to 
Capitol  Hill  a  few  years  ago  and  described 
his  feelings  when  he  sees  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  I  think  that  we  should  try  to 
instill  patnoti-sm  in  our  youth  in  every 
way  possible,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we 
are  going  to  help  attain  this  objective 
if  we  destroy  monuments  to  the  past  and 
replace  them  with  parking  lots. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  Congress  should  be 
so  generous  with  tax  funds  as  to  approve 
a  scheme  that  is  going  to  require  an  in- 
vestment of  a  half-billion  dollars  for  a 
highly  dubious  return.  Our  people  have 
already  been  battered  around  by  the 
eroding  winds  of  inflation  caused  by 
Federal  extravagance,  and  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  an  insidious  imposition  on  the 
taxpayer  to  reduce  his  buying  power  an- 
other hitch  by  approving  this  kind  of  un- 
necessary spending 

The  ver>'  idea  of  creating  another 
commission  as  provided  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  678  is  ridiculous  on  the  face 
of  it.  A  new  commission  is  one  thing  we 
need  least  of  all  The  National  Capital 
Planning  Cnmmi.ssion  performs  a  func- 
tion largely  in  the  area  of  master  plan- 
ning for  the  whole  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  For  the  information  of  my 
colleagues.  I  should  like  to  list  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  various 
District  of  Columbia  government  and  re- 
lated agencies  now  in  existence,  and 
their  purposes.  I  also  include  a  rundown 
of  citizen  action  groups  and  their  pur- 
poses. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  1966  appro- 
priation for  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  alone  is  $818,000,  yet 
supporters  of  House  Joint  Resolution  678 
want  us  to  provide  another  quarter-bll- 
Uon  dollars  annually  for  the  life  of  the 
commission  it  proposes.  It  is  dlfflcult  to 
study  over  the  pur[)oses  of  the  various 
agencies  already  in  being  and  come  to 
any  conclusion  other  than  that  there 
could  be  combining  of  activities  some- 
where along  the  line.  There  Is  no  doubt 
but  that  Congre.ss  would  be  compound- 
ing duplication  if  it  were  to  establish  still 
another  commission  at  this  time. 

This  point  was  develoE)ed  carefully  at 
hearings  before  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  on  March  21  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Speaker.  My  colleagues  should  read 
these  hearings.  Certainly  they  will  not 
want  to  accept  a  proposal  of  this  magni- 
tude on  the  basis  of  what  was  developed 
before  the  subcommittee. 


The  listings  of  the  local  organizations 
follow : 
DisTnicT    OF   Columbia    Government    and 
Related  Agencies 

Comml.ssloners'  Interagency  Committee  on 
Beaullflcatlon  Programs  Advises  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehen.sive  beauilrtratton 
program  for  District-owned  or  .support.ed 
properties,  and  on  tlie  use  of  funds  for  such 
projects. 

Commissioners'  Committee  on  Commtinlty 
RriiewHl  Advises  on  goals  and  objecilves  for 
the  elimination  of  blight  and  deterioration 
In  the  District  through  a  community  renewal 
program- 
Washington  Planning  and  Housing  .Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  Room  800.  1010  Vermont  Ave  . 
N  W  .  Washington.  DC.  20005,  Tel,  737  2883, 

Provides  a  form  for  lnt,erested  citizens  of 
'the  Metropolitan  .Area  to  partlclpnte  In  deci- 
sions affecting  housing  conditions,  urban 
renewal,  planning,  zoning  and  mass  trans- 
portation to  stimulate  and  spons(jr  commu- 
nity action  programs. 

rilrector  of  Planning.  Zoning  Commission. 
Tel    fy29-4426 

Advisor  to  the  President  for  National  Cap- 
ital Affairs,  The  White  House,  Washington, 
DC.  20006,  Tel-  456   1414. 

A  link  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Natloniil  Capital  region;  coordinates  the  work 
of  government  and  non-governmental  groups 
concerned  with  Washington  metropolitan  af- 
fairs.     ( White  House  funds) 

Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments (19571,  1250  Connecticut  Ave, 
N  W  ,  Washington,  DC,  20036,  Tel    298-8166, 

Funds  are  provided  by  member  Jurisdic- 
tions according  to  population, 

CommLssion  of  Fine  Arts  (1910).  Room 
7000,  Interior  Bldg  ,  19th  &  C  Street.s,  N.W., 
Washington.   DC    20240.   Tel.   343-5324. 

Appropriation  $123,000;  Created  by  Con- 
gress, the  Commission  passes  upon  the  artis- 
tic and  design  aspects  of  private  and  public 
works  In  the  National  Capital  area. 

Joint  Committee  on  Landmarks.  4605 
Drummond  Ave  .  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20015. 
Tel     462-6461 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  purpose  is  to  single  out  buildings 
and  landmarks  in  Washington  worth  pre- 
-servlng  from  the  point  of  view  of  artistic  or 
historic  significance,  and  to  make  an  inven- 
tory of  existing  landmarks. 

National  Park  Service.  Nafl  Capital  Re- 
glfin,  1100  Ohio  Dr.  SW,  Waslilngton.  DC. 
20242.  Tel.  381    7000. 

Provides  and  operates  national  parks, 
monuments  and  historic  sites.  Assists  In 
developing  public  park  and  recreational  area 
facilities 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
(1952).  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  N  W..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20576,  Tel.  382-1161. 

1966  Appropriations  t818,000:  Established 
by  Congress  to  prepare,  adopt,  and  amend  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  National  Capital 
and  to  develop  plans  for  Federal  installations 
In  the  region.  Members  appointed  by  the 
President. 

National  Capital  Regional  Planning  Coun- 
cil (1952),  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  N  W., 
Washington.  DC.   20576.  Tel.   3821 114. 

Elstabllshed  by  Congress  to  prepare,  adopt, 
and  amend  a  general  framework  for  physical 
development  of  the  Capital  Region.  Members 
nominated  by  subreglonal  planning  agencies 
and  local  governments  and  appointed  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Comm. 

Citizens  Council  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Tel    629^403. 

Seeks  to  Increase  citizen  participation  In 
municipal  government;  acts  In  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Commissioners  on  matters 
affecting  the  general  public. 

Commissioners'  Planning  &  Urban  Re- 
newal Advisory  Council.  Tel.  628-3331. 


Advises  on  long-range  planning  and  pro- 
gramming. Including  urban  renewal.  Pro- 
vides citizen  leadership  In  the  physical  re- 
newal and  preservation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

CrrizEN  Action  Grovps 

Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City, 
1307  N.  Hampshire  Ave  .  N  W  .  Washington, 
D  C.  20036,  Tel   234-5068. 

Businessmen  and  civic  leaders  organized 
to  promote  the  development  of  Washing- 
ton as  the  Nation's  Capital  and  a  better 
place  to  live. 

The  Committee  on  Urban  Conservation 
(1965).  7325  Takoma  Avenue.  Takomii  Park. 
Md   20012.  Tel.  589-0614 

Promotes  public  understanding  of  prob- 
lems confronting  conservation  and  beauti- 
ficatlon    efforts    In    the   Nation's    C^apital. 

Council  of  Citizens.  Room  200.  1701  Penn- 
svlvanla  Avenue.  N  W.,  Washington.  DC. 
20006,  Tel,  298  8166. 

Composed  of  25  business,  civic,  and  special 
Interest  organizations  in  the  Mctropolit.in 
Area,  the  Council  spon.sors  the  Annual  Citl- 
zen-s'    Conference   on    Metro[X)lltan    Issues 

Federal  City  Council  (19541,  Room  817, 
1155  15th  Street.  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005.  Tel.  223-4560. 

A  non-profit  corporation  which  develops. 
stimulates  and  encourages  civic  leadership 
In  community  development  In   Washington. 

Fed  of  Citizens  Ass'ns  of  DC,  (1910i, 
1638  19th  St  ,  N  W.,  Wiishlngton,  DC.  20009. 
Tel.    265-1742;    243-0103. 

Delegates  from  more  than  47  citizens' 
as-soclatlons.  with  a  membership  of  15-20.000, 
concerned  with  community  improvement, 

Metro,  Washlngtcm  Board  of  Trade  (1889i, 
1619  K  St.,  N-W..  Washington.  DC.  20006, 
Tel    783-3545. 

Comprised  of  3.500  enterprises  represent- 
ing a  cross  section  of  the  business  and  pro- 
fes.«lonal  community.  Its  primary  objective  is 
the   promotion  of   Washington's   economy, 

M'-ire  Beautiful  CapiUil,  First  l,ady's  Com- 
mittee For  a  (1965),  The  White  House,  1600 
Pennsylvania    Ave  ,    N  W..    Tel.    456-1414. 

The  Committee  Is  Interested  In  establish- 
ing an  attractive,  pleasureable  urban  environ- 
ment. 

More  Beautiful  National  Capital.  Inc., 
SiX'lety  For  A  (19651.  1229  19th  St.,  N.W  . 
Wa.shlngton.  D  C    20036.  Tel.  338  3700. 

To  preserve,  protect,  foster  and  Improve, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  nation, 
the  beauty  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Natl  Cap  Downtown  Committee.  Inc. 
ID<jwntown  Progress)  (1960).  521  12th  St. 
N.W,  Washington.  DC.  20004,  Tel.  393-8387 

A  non-profit  corporation  financed  by  busi- 
ness and  civic  leaders  to  prepare  and  help 
carry  out  plans  for  revltallzatlon  of  Down- 
town Washington  east  of  15lh  St.  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol 

Northwest  Committee  for  Transportation 
Planning  (1959),  3406  Macomb  Street.  N  W  . 
Washington.  DC.  Tel,  628-^460.  ext.  2457 

A  Citizens  planning  and  study  organiza- 
tion concerned  with  promcitlon  of  sound 
transportation  planning  for  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING    AWARD    OP    GOLD 
STAR  LAPEL  BUTTONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3013  >  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  gold  star  lapel  buttons  for  the 


next  of  kin  of  members  of  the,Armej 
Forces  who  lost  or  lose  their  live,'^Jji-*irr 
or  as  a  result  of  cold  war  incidentsT 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR    3013 

Bf  it  enactrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'':'"ica  in  Congress  aiiembled.  Tliat  chap- 
ter 57  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
.in.fnded — 

I :  I  by  adding  the  following  new  section  at 
•.i.e  end  thereof: 

■■',  1124.  Gold  star  lapel  button:  eligibility 
and  distribution 
la)  A  lapel  button,  to  be  known  as  the 
(.•'Id  star  lapel  button,  shall  be  designed,  as 
apS^roved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
;!',>:. t'.fy  widows,  parents,  and  next  of  kin  of 
nirir.bers  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
.S'..'.!es — 

■■(1)  Who  lo.sl  their  lives  during  World 
W.ir  I.  World  War  11.  or  during  any  sub- 
sequent period  of  armed  hostilities  in  which 
;i:.-  United  Slates  was  engaged  before  July 
1,  UI.58;  or 

'2)  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  after  June 
:iO  U»o8 — 

■  1 1 )  while  engaged  in  an  action  against  an 
er,f:iiy  of  the  United  Slates; 

■  Ml)  while  engaged  In  military  operations 
i:i'. olving  contlict  with  an  opposing  foreign 
;  'r.i:':   or 

Mil)  While  serving  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  engaged  in  an  armed  conflict  in  which 
the  United  States  Is  not  a  belligerent  party 
.if.anst  an  opposing  armed  force 

bi  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  ttie  .Secretary 
coiicrrned.  upon  application  to  him.  shall 
furnish  one  gold  star  lapel  button  without 
con  to  the  widow  and  to  each  parent  of  a 
member  who  lost  or  loses  his  or  her  life  under 
:iny  circumstances  prescribed  in  subsection 
I  111.  Gold  star  lapel  buttons  shall  be  fur- 
nl.<>hed.  upon  application  and  payment  of  an 
amount  siifflclent  to  cover  the  cost  of  manu- 
f:i(ture  and  distribution,  to  the  next  of  kin 
other  than  the  widow  and  parents  of  any 
.s  ,  h  deceased  member. 

'ici  Not  more  than  one  gold  star  lapel 
button  may  be  furnished  to  any  one  In- 
dMidual  except  that,  when  a  gold  star  lapel 
bii'tcn  furnished  under  this  section  has  bren 
!>t  destroyed  or  rendered  unfit  for  use 
without  fault  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  furnished,  the  but- 
ton may  be  replaced  upon  .application  and 
payment  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  distribution. 

"(d)  In  this  section — 

"(1)   'widow  Includes  widower: 

"(2)    "parents'    Includes    mother,    father, 
stepmother,     stepfather,      mother      through 
adoption,  father  through  adoption,  and  fos- 
ter parents  who  stood  in  loco  parentis; 

"t'i)  'next  of  kin'  Includes  only  children. 
brothers,  sisters,  hall  brothers,  and  half 
sisters; 

"(4)  "cliikireir  Includes  stepchildren  and 
cliildren  through  adoption; 

"(5)  'World  War  I'  Includes  the  period 
from  April  6.  1917,  to  March  3.  1921:  and 

"i6)  'World  War  II'  Includes  the  period 
from  September  8.  1939.  to  July  25,  1947.  at  12 
orlock  noon.";    and 

I-;  By  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
tlie  end  of  the  analysis: 

"1124.  Gold  Star  lapel  button:  eligibility  and 
distribution" 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  Act  of  August  1.  1947  (61  Stat. 
710).  as  amended  (36  U.S.C.  182a-182d).  Is 
repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 

monla- 

On  page  2.  line  20.  after  the  word  "parent" 
add  the  words  "and  ne.xl  of  kin." 


)n  p,ige  2.  starting  on  line  22.  strike  the 
la.st  ."-entence  of  s'.ibsect-lon  (  b  i  . 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thlril 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  AWARD  OF 
TROPHIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  13374 > 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  award  of  trophies  for  tlie 
recognition  of  special  accomplishments 
related  to  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clcik 
fead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  13374 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Chapter  57  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"5  1125.  Recognition     for    accomplisliments: 

award  of  trophies 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  - 
"il)  award  medals,  trophies,  badges,  and 
similar  devices  to  members,  units,  or  agencies 
of  an  armed  force  under  his  jurisdiction  for 
excellence  in  accomplishments  related  to  that 
armed  force;  and 

"(2)  provide  badges  or  buttons  in  recogni- 
tion of  special  service,  good  conduct,  and  dis- 
charge under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  57  is  .amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  item: 

"1125.  Recognition      for      accomplishments: 
award  of  trophies." 

(3)  Chapter  631  is  amended  by  repealing 
section  7218. 

( 4 1  The  analysis  of  chapter  631  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 

"7218.  Recognition      for      accomplishments, 
special  service,  and  good  conduct." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  2.  line  1  after  the  word  "accom- 
plishments" add  "or  competitions". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVISION    FOR    RETIREMENT    OF 
THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  3150)  to 
make  further  provision  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  reser\1ne: 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  a.sk 
someone  if  the  bill  would  limit  the  re- 
tirement for  the  Comptroller  General  to 
one  retirement  system,  or  might  he  par- 
ticipate in  both  systems,  that  i.«,  the  Civil 
Service  retirement  system  and  the  re- 
tirement plan  or  system  that  was  set  up 
for  the  Comptroller  General? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  can  inform  the 
tienlleman  that  the  bill  would  allow  the 
Comptroller  General  to  choose  between 
the  two  systems.  He  could  not  exercise 
a  riyht  under  both  systems.  As  the  gen- 
tleman kr.ows.  the  Comptroller  General 
has  accumulated  many  years  of  .service 
under  the  Civil  Service  retirement  provi- 
sions, and  this  bill  would  merely  allow 
him  to  choose  as  to  whether  he  should 
receive  his  retirement  under  that  par- 
ticular arrangement  or  under  tlie  special 
arrangement  pertaining  to  ComptroUers 
General. 

Ml-  GROSS  But  he  could  rot  pick 
and  choose  as  between  the  best  benefits 
o:'  ijoth  systems? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  he  could  not. 
He  must  choose  one  or  tlie  other. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thaiiik  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  3150 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Cojigress  assembled.  That  section 
303  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921. 
as  amended  i31  U.S.C.  43),  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  paragraph; 

"Notwltlistanding  the  preceding  paragraph 
of  this  section,  any  person  apjxjinted  to  the 
Office  of  Comptroller  General  after  January 
1.  1966.  and  who  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment is  or  has  been  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  shall  be 
subject  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 
unless  he  shall  in  writing  elect  to  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph 
of  this  section.  Such  election  may  be  made 
at  any  time,  but  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  ten  years  of 
service  as  Comptroller  General,  and  shall  be 
irrevocable.  Any  Comptroller  General  mak- 
ing such  an  election  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  lump- 
sum credit  to  his  account  in  the  Civil  Service 
retirement  and  disability  fund,  but  shall  re- 
ceive no  benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act"  f 

Sec  2.  Section  319  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
43b).  is  hereby  amended  by  substituting  a 
colon  for  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  and  adding  the  following:  ■Provided. 
That  in  the  case  of  a  Comptroller  General 
who  elects  in  accordance  with  the  tiurd  para- 
graph of  section  303  of  tias  Act  to  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
such  section  the  election  permitted  by  this 
section  may  be  made  within  sixty  days  after 
the  making  of  the  election  permitted  by  the 
third  paragraph  of  section  303." 

The  bill  wa.';  ordered  to  beTead  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 
and  a  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO  IMPROVE  THE  UNIFORMF-D 
SERVICES  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  )H.R.  14875^ 
to  amend  .'=ection  1035  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  other  laws,  to  authorize 
members  of  tlie  uniformed  .senices  who 
are  on  duty  outside  the  United  States  or 
Its  possessions  to  deposit  their  .savings 
with  a  uniformed*  service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  confined  strict- 
ly to  the  uniformed  services? 

Mr.  HUBERT.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  interest  rate  at 
7  percent  compounded  quarterly,  or  is  it 
on  some  other  basis' 

Mr.  HEBERT.  It  is  compounded  quar- 
terly while  the  individual  is  serving  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R     14875 

Be.  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chapter 
63  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
a8  follows 

(1)    By  amending  section   1035  to  read  as 
follows. 
'•}  1035    Deposits  of  savings 

••(a)  Under  Joint  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  who  Is  on  a  permanent  iluty  as- 
signment outside  the  United  Statej  or  Its 
possessions  may  deposit  during  that  tour  of 
duty  not  more  than  his  unallotted  current 
pay  and  allowances  In  amounts  of  $5  )r  more, 
with  any  branch,  office,  or  officer  ot  a  uni- 
formed service  Amounts  so  deposited  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  and  kept  as  a 
separate  fund,  and  shall  be  accounted  for 
In  the  same  manner  as  public  funds 

"(b)  Interest  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the 
President  will  accrue  on  amounts  deposited 
under  this  section.  However,  the  maximum 
amount  upon  which  interest  may  be  paid 
under  this  Act  to  any  member  Is  $10,000.  In- 
terest under  this  subsection  shall  terminate 
ninety  days  after  the  member's  return  to  the 
United  States  or  Its  possessions. 

••(c(  Except  as  provided  In  Joint  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  cor  cerned. 
payments  of  deposits,  and  Interest  thereon, 
may  not  be  made  to  the  member  while  he  Is 
on  duty  outside  the  United  States  or  Its 
possessions 

"(d)  An  amount  deposited  under  this  sec- 
tion, with  Interest  thereon,  is  exempt  from 
liability  for  the  members  debts.  Including 
any  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  or  any 
InstrumenUUty  thereof,  and  is  not  subject  to 
forfeiture  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial." 

(2)  By  amending  the  Item  In  the  analysis 
relating  to  section  1035  to  read  as  follows: 
'•1035    Deposit  of  savings." 

Sec.  2  Notwithstanding  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  an  amount  on  depoelt  under  sec- 
tion 1035  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall 
accrue  Interest  at  the  rate  and  under  the 
conditions  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  until  the 
members  current  enlistment  terminates  or 
earlier,  as  may  be  Jointly  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned  However,  a  member 
who  Is  on  a  permanent  duty  tuwlgnment 
outside  the  United  States  or  Its  possessions 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  who 
reports  for  that  duty  on  or  after  that  date 
but  before  the  termination  of  his  current 
enlistment,  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  on 
such  depoelt.  on  and  after  that  date,  at  the 
rate  and  under  the  conditions  prescribed 
pursuant  to  section  1. 

Sec.  3  (ai  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of 
Auffuat  10,  1956.  as  amended  (33  U-S.C.  S57a 


(a)).   Is   amended   by    adding   the    following 
new  clause  : 

"(12)    Section    1035.   Deposlt,s  of  Savings.' 

(b)  Section  221(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  as  amended  (42  U  S  C.  213a(a)  ). 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(11)    Section    1035.   Deposits   of   Savings  " 

(c)  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secret.ixy  of 
Health.  Edvicatlon.  and  Welfare  under  .sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  pre.-^cribed 
Jointly  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned  under  section  1035  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 

■With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  3.  strike  lines  1  throtigh  14  in 
their  entirety,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  nrst  sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  an  amount  on  deposit  under 
section  1035  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  .shall 
accrue  Interest  at  the  rate  and  under  the 
conditions  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  until  the 
member's  current  enlistment  terminates  or 
earlier,  as  may  be  Jointly  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned.  However,  a  member 
who  is  on  a  permanent  duty  assignment  out- 
side the  United  States  or  its  possessions  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  who 
reports  for  that  duty  on  or  after  that  date 
but  before  the  termination  of  his  current  en- 
listment, will  be  entitled  to  Interest  on  such 
deposit,  on  and  after  that  date,  at  the  rate 
and  under  the  conditions  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  1.  Payments  of  deposlt-s. 
and  Interest  thereon,  may  be  made  to  the 
member's  heirs  or  legal  repre.sentiitlve 

■■(b)  Any  amounts  deposited  between  May 
4.  1966.  and  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  while  a  member  was  assigned  to  perma- 
nent duty  within  the  United  States  and  Its 
possessions,  and  any  amounts  deposited  be- 
tween May  4.  1966.  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  a  member  on  permanent 
duly  assignment  outside  the  United  States 
and  Its  possessions  which  are  in  excess  of 
his  unallotted  pmy  and  allowances  for  thiit 
period,  shall  accrue  Interest  at  the  rate  In 
effect  before  enactment  of  this  Act   " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motionto  recon- 
sider w  as  laid  on  the  table. 


CHILOCCO  INDIAN  SCHOOL  LANDS 
AT  CHILOCCO,  OKLA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5380) 
to  provide  that  the  United  States  shall 
hold  certain  Chllocco  Indian  School 
lands  at  Chilocco,  Okla.,  in  trust  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  interrogate  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  on  the  bill, 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  very  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  the  gentleman  has  concerning 
this  bill. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  It  would  place  back  In  the  hands 
of  the  Cherokee  Indian  Tribe  a  tract  of 


land  which  has  been  used  since  the  1880  s 
for  school  purposes  but  which  is  now 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  this  Government 
Indian  school. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
the  gentleman  please  state  to  the  House 
what  the  Indian  tribe  w^ill  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment for  this  land? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  Indian  tribe 
will  pay  to  the  Government  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  the  Government 
paid  the  tribe  for  the  tract  of  land  in 
two  .separate  transactions. 

The  Government  originally  paid  $1  29 
an  acre.  Later,  after  a  review  by  the  h\- 
dian  Claims  Commission,  more  than  bO 
years  later,  it  was  concluded  that  they 
should  have  been  paid  $3.75  an  acre  for 
the  land.  So  the  Government  paid  to  the 
tribe  the  difference  between  $1.29  an 
acre  and  $3.75  an  acre. 

What  is  proposed  is  to  permit  the  tube 
to  recover  this  land  from  the  Govern- 
ment, now  that  it  is  surplus,  for  the  same 
total  price  per  acre  that  was  paid  to  the 
tribe  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  1 
have  another  question.  What  is  the 
present  appraised  value  of  this  approxi- 
mately 3,000  acres  which  will  be  turned 
back  to  the  Indians? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  total  ficure 
we  have  on  appraisal  is  considerabiy 
above  the  $3.75  figure.  I  believe  the  re- 
port Indicates  a  value  considerably  above 
that  figure.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  the 
precise  figure  on  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is 
not   the  figure  $450,000? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  it  would 
be  in  that  neighborhood;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Does 
the  gentleman  in  his  committee  have  a 
policy  to  sell  land  back  to  the  original 
donors,  shall  we  say,  for  the  same  price 
as  was  paid  for  it  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  not  believe 
the  committee's  pohcy  on  this  particu- 
lar point  would  be  applicable  in  this  sit- 
uation, because  we  have  a  situation  here 
in  which  there  has  been  a  finding  ihat 
the  price  paid  originally  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  an  unconscionable  price,  ar.d 
that  the  tribe  in  effect  was  forced  to  part 
with  this  land  at  a  price  that  was  not  fair. 
and  that  was  the  holding  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

So  I  believe  we  are  in  a  different  .Mt- 
uatlon  than  we  would  have  been  had  we 
had  a  transaction  for  the  land  that  pro- 
vided a  fair  price  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  All 
right.  Then,  if  the  land  is  given  back 
to  the  Indian  trtbe,  and  it  is  worth  more 
than  a  half  million  dollars,  will  the  tube 
use  the  land  to  good  advantage  so  they 
will  be  able  to  get  a  return  on  the  value  ' 
Mr.  KDMONDSON.  The  testimony  of 
the  chief  counsel  for  the  tribe  before  the 
committee  was  that  the  proceeds  from 
the  rentals  of  this  land  will  be  used  to 
provide  scholarship  funds  for  Indians 
to  go  through  trade  schools  and  collece 
In  that  sense,  at  least,  it  will  relieve  the 
Government  of  an  expense  that  we  are 
incurring  with  reference  to  the  Indians 
who  have  been  receiving  assistance  in 
their  educational  pursuits. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Does 
t!.e  gentleman  believe  it  Is  estabhslilng 
a  precedent  to  sell  land  for  $3.75  an  acre, 
v,  iien  the  land  has  a  value  of  some 
;4j5,000  and  this  would  amount  to  a 
;:avnient  of  about   $10,000   for  it? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  not  believe 
1  IS  bill  will  establish  any  precedent  ex- 
cfiH  in  a  situation  when  the  GDvernment 
iia.-,  taken  advantage  of  a  ward,  as  it  did 
in  tlie  case  ol  this  tribe  in  the  1880's.  and 
paid  an  unconsciinabic  jsrice.  I  believe 
In  a  situation  like  that  it  is  a  healthy 
;iricedent  to  say  wc  will  enable  that 
tnbe  to  regain  the  land  at  the  same  total 
co:npen.sation  paid  foi-  it. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pcnn.sylvania.  With 
tliat  explanation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
daw  my  reservation 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
t;,  .'itlcman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t'r.i"  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  5380 
Fi  '  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
;:•  :  •  srntatiics  of  the  United  States  of 
.4-  --'ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  the 
r.^'iit.  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  Stat'es 
in  2  667  94  acre.s.  more  or  less,  of  the  following 
described  land,  which  has  been  determined  to 
be  .-.urpltis  to  the  needs  of  the  Chllocco  In- 
di.iii  School,  will  lie  held  by  the  United 
it^ircs  in  tfust  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon 
payment  therefor  at  the  rate  of  $3.75  per 
ncre  the  original  cost  of  the  land  : 

INDIAN     MFRIDIAN 

Township  29  north,  range  2  east 

Section  13.  lots  1.2.  5.  6.  and  7.  southwest 
quarter  northeast  qtiarter.  west  half  south- 
pt;t  quarter;  and  lot  3.  southeast  qtiarter 
liorthwest  quarter,  and  east  half  southwest 
qa.irter  (lying  east  of  Atchl.son,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  ) ,  339.53  acres. 

Section  16,  lots  3  and  4.  south  half  north- 
west quarter,  and  southwest  quarter,  313.85 
acres. 

Section  17.  lots  1  and  2  (except  that  part 
described  as  "Beginning  at  a  point  39  rods 
.'.outh  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  north - 
e;i.^t  quarter  section  17;  township  29  north. 
niiige  2  east.  Indian  meridian;  thence  24  rods 
"oiith,  thence  33 '-a  rods  west,  thence  24  rods 
north,  thence  33  Vj  rods  east  to  point  of  be- 
ginning, containing  5  acres"),  lots  5  to  7.  In- 
clusive, southeast  quarter  northetust  qviarter. 
and  east  half  southeast  quarter.  313  G2  acres 

Section  20.  lots  1  and  2  and  e;i£t  half 
northeast  quarter  (except  that  part  described 
.i,«.  Beginning  at  a  point  67  rods  north  ol 
.vutheast  corner  of  the  nor'.heast  quartei 
section  20.  township  29  north,  range  2  east 
Indian  meridian,  thence  north  20  rods 
thence  west  50  rods,  thence  south  10  rods 
thence  east  20  rods,  thence  south  10  rods 
thence  east  30  rods  to  point  of  beginning 
containing  5  acres"),  lota  3  and  4  and  east 
half  southeast  quarter,  316  36  acres. 

Section  21.  northwest  quarter  and  south- 
nest  quarter  (lying  west  of  S  L  &  S  F.  Rall- 
ro.idi .  150.26  acres. 

Section  24,  lots  1  to  4,  Inclusive,  west  hall 
tiortiieast  quarter,  west  half  southeast  quar- 
'.'•r.  and  east  half  northwest  quarter  and 
il'.uhwest  quarter  (lying  east  of  Atchison. 
'  'pek.-i  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad),  398  39  acres 

Section  25,  lota  1  to  7,  Inclusive,  west  half 
t.ortheast  quarter,  northwest  quarter  south- 
f,i.-.t  quarter,  and  northwest  quarter  and 
north  half  southwest  quarter  (lying  east  of 
A'.iuson,  Topekta  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad), 
58 J  25  acres. 


Section  26,  lot  1  (lying  ewt  of  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad).  12  68  acres 

Section  29,  north  half  southeast  quarlei 
and  northeast  quarter,  240.00  acres. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2  strike  out  all  of  lines  3  through  7, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"Section  13,  lots  1,  2,  5,  6,  and  7,  south- 
west quarter  northeast  quarter,  west  half 
southeast  quarter:  and  the  parts  of  lot  3. 
southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter,  and 
east  half  southwest  quarter  lying  east  of  the 
east  right-of-way  line  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka and  Sante  Fe  Railroad,  339.53  acres  " 

Page  3.  strike  out  all  of  lines  1  through  12, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

•■Section  21,  those  parts  of  the  northwest 
quarter  and  sotith'west  qtiarter  lying  west  of 
the  west  right-of-way  line  of  the  S.  L.  &  S.  F. 
Railroad,  150.26  acres. 

"Section  25,  lots  1  to  7.  inclusive,  west  half 
northeast  quarter,  west  half  southeast  quar- 
ter, and  those  parts  of  the  east  half  north- 
west quarter  and  Bouthj.est  quarter  lying 
east  of  the  east  right-of-way  line  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
398.39  acres. 

"Section  25.  lots  1  to  7.  IncUislve,  west  half 
northeast  quarter,  northwest  quarter  south- 
east quarter,  and  those  parts  of  the  north- 
west quarter  and  north  half  southwest  quar- 
ter lying  east  of  the  east  right-of-way  line  of 
the  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road. 583.25  acres. 

"Section  26.  that  part  of  lot  1  lying  east 
of  the  east  right-of-way  line  of  the  Atchison. 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  12.68  acres." 

Page  3.  after  Une  14  add  a  new  section  to 
read  as  follows ; 

"Sec.  2.  All  of  the  mineral  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  lots  1  and  2  < south  half 
southeast  quarter),  section  29.  township  29 
north,  range  2  east.  Indian  meridian.  Okla- 
homa, comprising  77.84  acres  more  or  less  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  held  In  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Cherokee  Nation.  If 
title  to  the  surface  of  any  of  this  land  should 
revert  to  the  United  Slates,  the  land  shall  be- 
come subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1 
of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enpros.^cd 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  ie(X)n- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SETTING  ASIDE  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
MONTANA  FOR  THE  INDIANS  OF 
THE  CONFEDERATED  SALISH  AND 
KOOTENAI  TRIBES  OF  THE  FLAT- 
HEAD RESERVATION,  MONT. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  14687) 
to  set  aside  cei  tain  lands  in  Montana  for 
the  Indians  of  the  Confederated  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation.  Mont. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  14687 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
beneficial  title  to  the  real  property,  and  the 
improvements  thereon,  consisting  ol  approxi- 
mately seven  hundred  and  five  acres  which 
were  heretofore  reserved  for  agency  and  other 
purposes  under  section  12  of  the  Act  of  April 
23.  1904  (33  Stat.  302),  as  amended  by  the 
Act   of   March   3,    1906    (33   Stat.    1049).   and 


now  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Is  beretw  conveyed  to  the 
Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of 
the  Flathead  Reservation.  Montana,  and  such 
property  is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  said  tribes  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
real  property  held  in  trust  for  said  tribes. 

Sec.  2  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  his  authorized  representative  deter- 
mines that  other  real  property,  and  the  im- 
provements thereon,  which  was  heretofore 
reserved  for  agency  and  other  purposes  un- 
der section  12  of  the  Act  of  April  23.  1904  (33 
Stat.  302),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1905  (33  Stat.  1049) ,  is  surplus  to  the  needs  . 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Secre- 
tary is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  beneficial  title  to  the  property  to  the 
Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  lYlbes  of 
the  Flathead  Reservation,  Montana,  and  the 
United  States  shall,  from  the  time  of  the 
conveyance,  hold  the  property  In  trust  for 
said  tribes  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  real  property  held  in 
trust  for  said  tribes. 

Sec  3.  The  real  property  and  the  Improve- 
ments thereon  declared  to  be  held  In  trust 
for  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  by  this  Act  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  said  tribes 

.Sec.  4.  TTils  Act  shall  become  operative 
when  accepted  by  the  Tribal  Council  of  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
Such  acceptance  shall  constitute  a  renuncia- 
tion of  any  claim  now  existing  against  the 
United  States  respecting  and  to  the  extent 
of  any  land  conveyed  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act.  Neither  the  lands  nor  improve- 
ments thereon  herein  authorized  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  nor  the  cost  or  value  of  said  lands, 
shall  be  considered  by  way  of  offset  under 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60 
Stat.  1049).  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  an  admission  of  liabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  these  or  any  other  lands. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 

insert  the  following  language: 

"That  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  the  487  acres,  more 
or  less,  described  below  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Re.servatlon,  Montana. 

"PRINCIPAL     MERIDIAN,     MONTANA 

"Township  18  north,  range  21  west,  section 
8,  lot  7;  section  17,  lot  2. 

"The  areas  described  aggregate  66.54  acres 

"Township  19  north,  range  23  west,  section 
31,  northeast  quarter   southwest   quarter, 

"The  area  described  contains  40  acres. 

"Beginmng  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
sciuiheast  quarter  southeast  quarter  section 
14,  township  18  north,  range  20  west,  princi- 
pal meridian,  from  the  initial  point — 

"north  0  degrees  01  minutes  west.  660  feet, 
east   330   feet, 

•  north   0  degrees  01  minutes  west,  1,320 

feet,  east  990  feet, 

"south    0    degrees    01    minutes    east.   275.9 

feet, 

"south  59  degrees  0  minute  west,  849.6  feet.' 
"south  45  degrees  33  minutes  east,  43  1  feet. 
"south  58  degrees  50  minutes  west,  96  feet, 
"south    31    degrees    10   minutes   east,    130 

feet. 

"south  56  degrees  37  minutes  east.  298  feet 
"south  0  degrees  22  minutes  east.  72.7  feet, 
"north  56  degrees  37  minutes  w^t,  377.6 

feet. 

"south  0  degrees  22  minutes  east.  462.8  feet, 
"north   89   degrees   35   minutes   east,   314.3 

feet. 
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"south  0  dogrces  22  minutes  east.  589  5  feet 
•west  858  leet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
'The     tract    as    described    contains    28  68 
acres,  more  or  less 

Township  21  north,  range  20  west,  section 
36.  southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter,  east 
half  eiisi  half  east  half  northeast  quarter 
«;oiUhwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  south 
east  quarter,  north  half  southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter,  east 
half  east  half  southwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southeast  quar- 
ter, southeast  quarter  southeast  c  uarter 
southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter,  north- 
east quarter  southwest  quarter  sot  theast 
quarter. 

"The  areas  described  aggregate  >8  43i5 
acres. 

"Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion 1.  township  20  north,  range  20  west, 
principal  merldan,  Montana. 

Thence  from  the  Initial  point,  eas  ,  along 
north  line  of  said  section  1.660  feet,  south  0 
degrees  01  minutes  east.  396  feet,  w  !st  660 
feet,  north  0  degrees  01  minutes  west.  396 
feet,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

"The  area  described  contains  6  acrrs.  more 
or  less. 

"Township   22   north,   range   24   w»st.   sec- 
tion 33,  southeast  quarter  southea.st   riuarter 
"The  area  described  contains  40  acres. 
■Township   21    north,   range   20    we  it,   sec- 
tion 11.  east  half  southeast  quarter  north- 
east  quarter,   section    12.    northeast   quarter 
northwest  quarter    southwest  quarter  north- 
west  quarter,   south    hair    northwest   quarter 
northwest  quarter,  northeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter   northwest  quarter,  south   half 
northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter  north- 
west   quarter,    northeast    quarter    nothwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter. 
"The  areas  described  aggregate  137  5  acres. 
"Township  16  north,  range  19  west,  section 
16,  west   half   east  half   southwest   (luarier, 
northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter. 
"The  area  described  contains  80  acres 
"Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion   16,   township   16   north,   range    19    west, 
from  the  In.tial  pi.lnt — 

"north  0  degrees  02  minutes  west  1.320  feet, 
east  1  317  36  leet,  stnith  0  degrees  02  minvitcs 
east  52a  feet,  west  462  feet,  south  0  degrees 
22  minutes  east.  792  feet,  west  857  34  feet, 
along  section  line  to  point  of  beginning,  ex- 
cepting east  half  northwest  quarter  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter and  west  half  west  half  northeast  quarter 
northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter  south- 
west quarter  section  16.  township  16  north, 
range  19  west, 

"The  area  described  contains  29  725  acres, 
more  or  less 

"The  areas  of  the  tracts  listed  above  nggre- 
gBte  486  8625  acres.  ir.>ire  or  less, 

"Sec.  2  This  At  shall  become  efTectlve 
When  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Conlederaled 
Salish  and  K(X>tenal  Tribes  by  resolution  ac- 
cepts the  transfer  of  the  property  Involved. 

"Skc.  3  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  SUt  1050).  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  SUtes  determined 
by  the  Commission.  Tlie  Court  of  Claims  Is 
directed  to  make  the  same  determination  In 
connection  with  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  adjvidtcated  by  It." 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  tc  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (S.  2948 1  to  set 
aside  certain  lands  in  Montana  for  the 


Indians  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reser- 
vation, Mont.,  a  similar  bill  t«  the  one 
the  House  Just  pa."^sed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title   of   the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genlleinan  from 
Colorado? 

There  beintr  no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  2948 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
.States  in  the  487  acres,  more  or  less  described 
below  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  Confederated  S;Ul6h  and  K.n.tenal 
Tribes  of  the  Flallicad  Reservation.  Monuiua. 

I'RINCIPAt.     MERIDIAN.    MONTANA 

Township  18  north,  range  21  west,  section 
8,  lot  7;  section  17.  lot  2. 

The  areas  described  aggregate  66  54  acres. 

Township  19  nonh,  range  23  west,  section 
31.  northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter. 

The  area  described  cont.ilns  40  acres. 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
.southast  quarter  southeast  quarter  section 
14.  township  18  north,  range  20  west,  prin- 
cipal meridian,  from  the  initial  point — 

north  0  degrees  01  minutes  west,  660  feet, 
east  330  feet. 

north  0  degrees  01  minutes  west.  1.320  feet, 
east  990  feet. 

south  0  degrees  01  minutes  east.  275  9  feet. 

south  59  degrees  0  minutes  west.  849  6  feet, 

south  45  degrees  33  minutes  east.  43  1  feet, 

south  58  degrees  50  minutes  west.  96  feet. 

south  31  degrees   10  minutes  east.  130  feet. 

south  56  degrees  37  minutes  east,  298  feet. 

south  0  degrees  22  mintites  east.  72  7  feet. 

south   56  degrees   37   niinut^s   west,  377.6 

feet. 

so\ifh  0  degrees  22  minutes  eivst.  462  8  feet, 
nortli    89    degrees    35    m!nuf,es    east.    3143 
feet. 

south  0  degrees  22  minutes  east,  589.5  feet, 
west  858  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
The  tract  its  described  contains  28  66  acres. 
more  or  less. 

Township  21  north,  range  20  west  section 
36,  southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter.  e:ust 
half  east  half  east  half  northeast  quaner 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  souLh- 
east  quarter,  north  half  southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter,  east 
half  east  half  southwest  qtiarter  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southeast  quar- 
ter, southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter,  nori.h- 
east  quarter  southwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter. 
The  areas  described  aggregate  58  4375  acres. 
Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion 1.  township  20  north,  range  20  west, 
principal   meridian.   Montana, 

Thence  from  the  initial  point,  east  along 
north  line  of  said  section  1.660  feet,  south  0 
degrees  01  minutes  east,  396  feet,  west  660 
feet,  north  0  degrees  01  minutes  west,  396 
feet,  to  the  point  of  beginning 

The  area  described  contains  6  acres,  more 
or  less. 

Township  22  north,  range  24  west,  section 
33,  southeast  quarter  southeast  qtiarter. 
The  area  de8crH)ed  contains  40  acres. 
Township  21  north,  range  20  west,  se<tion 
11.    east    half    southeast    quarter    northea.st 
quarter,  section  12.  northeast  quarter  north- 
west  quarter,   southwest   quarter   northwest 
quarter,  south  half  northwest  quarter  north- 
west   quarter,    northeast    quarter   northwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  south  half  north- 
west   quarter    northwest    quarter   northwest 
quarter,  northeast   quarter  northwest  quar- 
ter northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter. 
The  areas  described  aggregate  137,5  acres. 


Township  16  north,  range  19  west,  section 
IC.  west  half  east  half  southwest  quarter. 
northwest  ((uarter  southwest  quarter. 
The  area  described  contains  80  acres. 
Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  .  !•'- 
tl'in  16,  township  16  north,  range  19  west. 
frum  the  initial  point — 

north  0  degrees  02  minutes  west  1,320  Jeet. 
east  1.317, 3i3  feet,  south  0  degrees  02  minutes 
east  528  feet,  west  462  feet,  south  0  degrees 
22  minutes  east,  792  feet,  west  857,34  feet, 
along  section  line  to  point  of  beginning, 
excepting  east  half  northwest  quarter  north, 
east  quarter  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  and  west  half  west  half  northeast 
quarter  northeast  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter  section  16.  township 
10  north,  r.mge  19  west. 

The  area  described  contains  29,725  acres, 
more  or  less. 

The  areas  of  the  tracts  listed  above  og- 
gregate  526  8625  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec  2  This  Act  shall  become  elTeclive 
when  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Confeder.ited 
Salish  and  KcKitenai  Tribes  by  resolution 
accepts  the  transfer  of  the  property  involved. 
Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat  10501,  the  extent  to  whlcn 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  oil  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Comnussion,  The  Court  of  Claims 
Is  directed  to  make  the  same  determination 
in  connection  with  any  claim  against  ilie 
United  suites  adjudicated  by   it, 

AMENDMF>fT  omUED  BT   MR     ASPINALL 

Mr,  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Aspinall 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S,  2948  and  insert  the  provisions  of  H  R, 
14687  as  passed 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 

time,    was    read    the    third    time,    and 

passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 

laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H,R.  14687  >  was 

laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING   FOR   THE   DISPOSITION- 
OP  I-TJNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  P.W 
A  JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE 
QUTLEUTE  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS   IN- 
CLUDING THE  HOH  TRIBE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R    10633' 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Quileute  Tribes  of  Indians,  in- 
cluding   the   Hoh   Tribe,   and   for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R  10633 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatives  of  the  United  States  ^of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  ti.e 
unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  deposit  u-. 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  t.i^ 
credit  of  the  Quileute  and  Hoh  Tribes  t.i  • 
were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  Janti:>r-. 
6  1964  (77  Stat,  857),  to  pay  a  Judgment  !> 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  In  dork.- 
numbered  166.  and  the  interest  thereon,  a.'.e- 
payment  of  attorney  fees  and  expen.ses,  sli...i 
be  divided  on  the  basis  of  tribal  base  mem- 
bership rolls  .for  the  respective  groups  a.'K 
approval  of  such  rolls  by  the  Secretary  of  t.ne 
Interior,  and  the  funds  so  divided,  includ.n.- 
the  Interest  thereon,  may  be  advanced  or  ',.  - 


pended  for  any  purpose  that  is  authorized 
bv  the  respective  tribal  governing  bodies  and 
:i'. proved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
r'tiuied.  That  until  the  Hoh  Indians  de- 
\^>;  ip  a  formal  organization  with  a  recognized 
p,  •,  erning  body,  their  share  of  the  Judgment 
ii:nds.  and  any  other  Hoh  tribal  funds,  may 
t>f  expended  by  the  Secretary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Hoh  Reservation  and  the  Hoh  tribal 
niembers. 

.Sec  2,  T?ie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare  base  membership  rolls  for  the 
Quileute  and  Hoh  Tribes  No  person  shall 
be  eligible  to  have  his  name  placed  on  either 
ii;ci!ibershlp  roll  who  at  the  same  time  Is  a 
nieniber  of  any  other  tribe,  and  no  person 
fliiil  be  permitted  to  be  enrolled  in  both  the 
Quileute  and  Hoh  Tribes:  Provided,  That 
persons  eligible  for  enrollment  or  already  en- 
ro'',ed  with  other  tribes  may  relinqul.sh  that 
n.eiiibershlp  through  filing  a  formal  state- 
meiit  of  relinquLihrnent  with  the  Secretary 
..ccordlng  to  rules  and  regulations  which  he 
ni  iv  prescribe. 

Src,  3,  When  preparing  a  Quileute  tribal 
b;ise  roll,  the  Secretary  shall  employ  the 
criteria  In  article  II  of  the  approved  consli- 
tition  and  bylaws  of  the  Quileute  Tribe  of 
the  Quileute  Reservation,  except  that,  in  the 
il).=pnce  of  the  1935  census  referred  to  in  arti- 
cle II,  section  Ka)  of  the  constitution  and 
bylaws,  the  Secretary,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  Quileute  Tribe. 
sh;ill  construct  a  base  roll  from  pertinent  rec- 
o.'-ds.  Including  other  census  data,  of  the 
siR.e  perlcxJ,  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to 
i'ive  his  name  placed  thereon  if  born  after 
December  31.  1940,  Upon  approval  of  such 
b.:se  roll  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Quileute 
tribal  governing  body,  it  shall  henceforth 
serve  as  the  Quileute  base  roll  for  all  pur- 
poses, the  provisions  of  article  II.  section 
liai    notwithstanding. 

Sfc.  4.  When  preparing  a  Hoh  tribal  base 
roll,  the  Secretary  shall  Include  only  the 
names  of  applicants  who  demonstrate  that 
ill  their  names  or  the  names  of  lineal  an- 
cestors from  whom  they  are  descended  ap- 
■;»■-■.:  on  the  Census  of  the  Hoh  Indians  of 
N'  !i  Bay  Agency.  Washington.  June  30. 
Irty4.  and  (2)  they  were  domiciled  on  the  Hoh 
Reservation  on  the  date  of  this  Act  Upon 
approval  by  the  Secretary,  such  roll  shall 
henceforth  serve  as  the  Hoh  base  roll  for  all 
purposes. 

Sec,  5,  Upon  completion  of  a  Hoh  base  roll 
la  accordance  with  section  4  of  this  Act,  the 
.-Secretary  shall  assist  the  Hoh  Indians  in  de- 
veloping a  tribal  organizational  document 
Slid  shall  call  an  election  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  on  the  adoption  of  such  document. 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ad- 
v,i!ice  or  expend,  as  provided  in  section  1  of 
ihi.s  Act,  the  Hoh  tribal  funds  now  on  de- 
posit, or  hereafter  placed  on  deposit,  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  under  the  fol- 
lowing symbols  and  titles: 

14X7235  Proceeds  of  Labor,  Hoh  Indians, 
'•v.i.shington; 

14X7735  Interest  and  Accruals  on  Interest, 
Proceeds  of  Labor,  Hoh  Indians,  Washington. 

Sec  7.  Any  part  of  the  funds  that  may  be 
c.stribuled  to  individual  members  of  the 
Quileute  and  Hoh  Tribes  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  Fed- 
ftiU  or  State  Income  taxes. 

Sec  8  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

P"'i,'e  I.  line  9.  strike  out  "base". 

Pa^e  2,  line  9,  strike  out  "members."  and 
laseri  in  lieu  thereof  "members,  upon  ap- 
proval by  him  of  plans  adopted  by  a  majority 
<•  t:.e  adult  Hoh  Indians  voting  at  a  general 
••  "e-.ing  of  the  tribal  membership  called  by 
'•'■f  Secretary." 

P'^ge  2,  line  10,  strike  out  "base". 


Page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  "base". 

Page  3,  lines  9  to  15  inclusive,  strike  out  all 
of  the  first  sentence  of  section  4  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"When  preparing  a  Hoh  tribal  base  roll, 
the  Secretary  shall  include  only  the  names 
of  applicants  who  demonstrate  that  their 
names  or  the  names  of  lineal  ancestors  from 
whom  they  are  descended  appear  on  the  Cen- 
sus of  the  Hoh  Indians  of  Neah  Bay  Agency, 
Washington,  June  30.  1894," 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  GREAT  SALT  L.'^iKE 
RELICTED  LANDS  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH  R,  15566  > 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  3.  1966  <  Public 
Law  89-441 :  80  Stat,  192  ' .  relating  to  the 
Great  Sail  Lake  relicted  lands. 

Mr,  SAYLOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  pre.iudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETIREMENT    IN    HIGHEST    GRADE 

SATISFACTORILY    HELD    IN    ANY 

ARMED  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2450 J 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  retired  in  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  in  any  armed 
force,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R,   2450 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 69  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  the  following  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof; 
"§  1377.  Highest  grade  satisfactory  held 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  title  14  relating  to  retired  grade, 
retired  pay.  and  disability  severance  pay, 
active  service  by  a  member  In  any  grade,  per- 
manent or  temporary.  In  any  armed  force  is 
con.sidered  active  service  In  the  equivalent 
temporary  grade  In  the  armed  force  from 
which  he  retires  or  is  separated. 

"ibi  The  Secretary  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  armed  force  in  which  a  member  per- 
formed active  service  determines  whether 
that  service,  or  any  j>erlod  of  that  service,  was 
satisfactory.";  and 

(2 1    by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 
"1377,  Highest  grade  satisfactorily  held," 

Sec  2,  la)  Except  for  persons  covered  by 
section  3,  a  retired  member  or  person  to 
whom  retired  pay  has  been  granted,  who 
would  have  been  eligible  to  be  retired  In  a 
higher  grade  or  advanced  to  a  higher  grade 
on  a  retired  list  if  the  amendments  made  by 
section  1  of  this  Act  had  been  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  or  at  the  time  he  was 
granted  retired  pay.  shall,  if  he  applies  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  be  advanced  on  the  applicable  retired 
list  to  that  higher  grade  and.  If  otherwise 
entitled  to  retired  pay  under  any  law.  be 
entitled  to  retired  pay  on  and  after  the  date 


of  enactment  of  this  Act  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  that  grade,  except  that  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  who  Is  advanced 
to  a  higher  retired  grade  under  this  Act  may 
elect  to  receive  the  retired  pay  to  which  he 
was  entitled  on  the  day  before  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  for  persons  covered  by  section 
3,  this  Act  does  not  entitle  any  person  to  ad- 
vancement on  the  retired  list,  or  to  an  in- 
crease in  retired  or  retirement  pay.  for  any 
period  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  No  person  who  was  separated  for  physi- 
cal disability  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  Is  entitled  to  any  increase  in  dis- 
ability severanc;e  pay  because  of  this  Act, 

Sec,  3.  (a>  Notwithstanding  section  1377 
(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Air  Force  who  retired  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  who  held 
a  tempwrary  grade  in  the  Army  that  was 
higher  than  the  highest  temporary  grade  in 
which  he  served  satisfactorily  In  the  Air 
Force,  is  entitled  to  be  advanced  on  the  re- 
tired list  to  that  higher  grade  if  his  service 
while  in  that  grade  was  satisfactory,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  in  the  case  of  service  In  a  commissioned 
grade  if  such  service  was  for  at  least  six 
months. 

(bi  This  section  became  effective  for  all 
purF>oses  as  of  June  29.  1948. 

Se:c.  4.  For  the  ptirposes  of  sections  8963 
(a)  and  8964  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
a  member  of  the  Air  Force  under  section  208 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended  (63  Stat.  591),  shall  be  treated  as 
IX  his  service  In  the  Army  was  performed  in 
the  Air  Force. 

Sec.  5.  Section  6151(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "officer"  and  the  words  "under  a  tem- 
porary appointment". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  chapter  69  <^  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)   by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 
"  •?  1377.  Highest  grade  satisfactorily  held 

"  "(a)  For  the  purpose  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  title  14  relating  to  retired  grade, 
retired  pay.  and  disability  severance  pay.  ac- 
tive service  by  a  member  in  any  grade,  perma- 
nent or  temporary,  in  any  armed  force  is 
considered  active  service  in  the  equivalent 
temporary  grade  in  the  armed  force  from 
which  he  retired  or  is  separated. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  armed  force  in  which  a  member 
performed  active  service  shall  determine 
whether  that  service,  or  any  period  of  that 
service,  was  satisfactory,';  and 

"(2)   by  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 
'•   1377,  Highest  grade  satisfactorily  held." 

"Sec,  2.  (a)  Except  for  persons  covered  by 
section  3,  a  retired  member  or  person  to  whom 
retired  pay  has  been  granted,  who  would 
have  been  eligible  to  be  retired  in  a  higher 
grade  or  advanced  to  a  higher  grade  on  a 
retired  list  if  the  amendments  m.ade  by  sec- 
tions 1  and  5  of  this  Act  had  been  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  or  at  the  time 
he  was  granted  retired  pay.  shall,  if  he  ap- 
plies within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  be  advanced  on  the  ap- 
plicable retired  list  to  that  higher  grade  and. 
If  otherwise  entitled  to  retired  pay  under  any 
law,  be  entitled  to  retired  pay  on  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  at  the  rate 
prescribed  by  law  for  that  grade,  except  that 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  retired  grade  under  this 
Act  may  elect  to  receive  the  retired  pay  to 
which  he  was  entitled  on  the  day  before  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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"(b)    Except    for    persons    covered    by   si-c- 
tlon  3.  this  Act  does  not  entitle  any  person 
to  advancement  on  the  retired  list,  or  to  an 
increase  in  reUred  or  retirement  pay.  for  any 
period   before   tbe   date  of  enactment  of   tils 
Act      No  person  who  was  separated  for  physi- 
cal  disabilitv   before   the  date  of  enactment 
Of  this  Act  Is  entitled  to  any  Increase  ii-  dis- 
ability   severance    pay    because    of    this    Act 
"Sec.     3.      (ai      Notwithstanding     sect  on 
1377(b(   of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  t.ny 
member  of  the  Air  Force  who  retired  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  who 
held    a    temp<:>rarv   grade   In   the   Army   t  lat 
was  higher  than  the  highest  temporary  gride 
in  which  he  served  sati.sfarutnly  In  the  Air 
Force.  Is  entitled  to  be  advanced  on  the  re- 
tired list  to  that  higher  grade  If  his  service 
while   in   that  grade  was  satisfactory,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
and  m  the  case  of  service  In  a  coaunlssloned 
grade    If   such   service    was    for   at   least    sl.x 
months. 

"(b)  This  .section  becomes  effective  foi  all 
purposes  as  of  June  29.  1948. 

"Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  sect  ons 
8963(a)  and  8964  of  title  10.  United  fctates 
Code,  a  member  of  the  Air  Force  whc  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  under  section  208  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947,  as  amended  \63  Stat  591  >  . 
shall  be  treated  as  If  his  service  In  the  Army 
was  performed  in  the  Air  Force. 

■  Sec.  5  Chapter  561  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  — 

■■(1)  by  Btrllting  out  the  following  Item 
In  the  analysis. 

•'  •8151.  Higher    retired    grade    and    pay    for 
members    who   serve    satisfactorily 
vinder  teinporary  appointments.' 
and   Inserting    the    following   Item    in    place 
thereof: 

"•6151.  Higher    retired    grade    and    pay    for 
members   who   serve   satisfactorily.' 
"(2)    by  striking  out  from  the  catchllne  of 
section     6151      'under     temporary     appoint- 
ments' 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  section  6151(a) 
'officer'  and  'under  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment'. 

"Sec.  6  Chapter  71  of  title  10,  trnlted 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

••(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  s.;ctlon 
at  the  end  thereof; 

"'{  1406.  Effect  of  retirement  In  highest 
grade 
"  'A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is 
retired  in,  or  advanced  on  a  retired  list  to, 
the  highest  grade  in  which  he  served  on  ac- 
tive duty  satlsfacturlly  is  entitled  to  retired 
pay  for  that  grade  but  he  may  elect  to  receive 
retired  pay  tor  any  other  grade  in  which 
he  served  on  active  duty  satlsfactor  ly,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned  ':  and 

'i2i    by  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis. 

"1406    Effect     of     retirement     In     highest 
grade.'  " 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  E.greed 

I. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engi-ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CANDIDATES     FOR     APPOINTMENT 
TO   SERVICE   ACADEMIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  9916  > 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  nomination  and  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  appointment  to  the 
Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Acade- 
mies, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  pi-esent  consideration  of  the  bill? 


Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  a.sk 
one  question  concerning  this  bill.  Does 
this  establish  a  career  In  the  military 
service  as  having  been  constituted  by  8 
years  of  consecutive  service? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  This  bill  merely  ex- 
tend.s  the  right  of  appointment  to  the 
Academies  to  the  dependents  or  children 
of  those  veterans  who  have  died  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  privilege  of  appointment 
to  the  dependents  or  children  of  veterans 
has  been  extended  to  the  veterans  of 
World  Wars  I  and  U  and  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes;  but  does  it  not  also 
establish  a  critcilon  for  career  service? 
Do  I  understand  correctly  that  career 
service  is  based  upon  8  years  of  consecu- 
tive duty,  or  may  it  be  broken  service? 
Mr.  HEBERT.  It  must  be  8  years  of 
consecutive  service. 

Mr.    GROSS.      Eight   years   of   active 
duty? 

Mr.  HEBERT.     Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Not  just  seI^'ice  but  8 
years  of  active  duty? 

>Ir.  HEBERT.     Yes;  it  must  be  8  years 
oftkctive  duty. 

Mr  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill':' 

There   being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R.  9916 
Be  it  enartcd  by  the  Smatr  and  House  of 
Reprflscntatixc.i  o/  the  United  Staffs  o/  Amer- 
ica   in    Congrefs    a^^embled.    That    title    10. 
United  States  Cr>de,  Is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)    Sections  4342(a)(1).  6954(aMl),  and 
93421  a)  (11    are  each  amended  as  follows: 

(Ai    Bv  In.sertlng  ".  or  have  a  service-con- 
nected d'is.ibility  r.ited  at  not  less  than   100 
per  centum  resulting  from."  after  "died  of. 
(B»    By   amending   clause    |B)    to   read    as 
follows. 

"(Bi    after  June  26.  1950 — 
••  ( 1 1    while  engaged  In  an  action  ag:unst  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States: 

•■(ill  while  engaged  in  military  operations 
Involving  conflict  with  an  opposing  foreign 

force;  or 

"(Hi)  while  serving  with  friendly  foreign 
forces  engaged  In  an  armed  conflict  against 
an  oppoelng  armed  force  in  which  the  Unlt.ed 
States  is  not  a  belligerent  party." 

(C>  By  Inserting  "or  disability,  and  the 
percentage  at  which  the  disability  Is  rated," 
aft<>r  "death"  in  the  last  sentence  thereof. 
(21  Sections  4:i42(a)(2).  6954(a)(2).  and 
9342(a)(2)  are  each  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "or.  If 
there  Is  no  Vice  President,  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  ". 

(3)  Sectiona  4342(b)  (1),  6964(b)(1),  and 
9342(b)(1)  are  each  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  one  hundred  selected  by  the  Precl- 
dent  from  the  sons  of  members  of  an  armed 
force  who-- 

"(A)  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  and  who  have  served  contmuously 
on  active  duty  for  at  least  eight  years. 

"iB)  died  while  they  were  on  active  duty 
(Other  than  for  training) .  or 

■•(C)  are.  or  who  died  while  they  were,  re- 
tired with  pay  or  granted  retired  or  retainer 
pay,  other  than  those  granted  retired  pay 
under  section  1331  of  this  title; 
however,  a  person  who  la  eligible  for  selection 
under  clause  ( 1 )  of  subsection  la)  may  not 
be  selected  under  this  clause." 


(4)  Section  4342(b)(3)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Army  Reserve'  and  insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  "reserve  components  of 

the  .Army". 

(5)  Section  9342(b)(3)  is  amended  by 
strlKlng  out  "the  Air  Force  Reserve"  and  In- 
.sertlng  in  place  thereof  reserve  components 
of  the  Air  Force  '. 

(6)  Sections  4342(g)  and  9342(g)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  'the  Secretarv-  after 
consulting  with  the  Commltt^'es  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
•him'. 

(7)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
6956    are    each     amended    by     striking    out 

fourth   of   March"   and   Inserting  in  place 
thereof    first  of  February '. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  Sections  4342(a)  (1),  6954(a)  (1),  and 
9342(a)(1)   are  each  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  By  Inserting  ",  or  have  a  service-con- 
nected disability  rated  at  not  less  than  100 
per  centum  resulting  from,"  after  "died  of, 
and  bv  striking  out  "active  service"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1955"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "active  service". 

(Bi  By  inserting  "or  disability,  and  the 
percentage  at  which  the  disability  Is  rated." 
after  "death"  In  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(2i  Sections  4342(a)(2).  6954ia)(2),  and 
9342(ai(2)  are  each  amended  by  insetting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "or,  if 
there  is  no  Vice  President,  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate". 

(3)  Sections  4342(b)^l).  6954(b)(1),  and 
9342(b)(1)  are  each  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  „^    , 

"(1)  one  hundred  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  sons  of  members  of  an  armed 
force  who- — 

"(A)  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  and  who  have  served  continuously 
on  active  duty  for  at  least  eight  years; 

••(Bi  are.  or  who  died  while  they  were, 
retired  with  pav  or  granted  retired  or  retainer 
pay  other  than  those  granted  retired  pay 
under  section  1331  of  this  title: 
however,  a  person  who  Is  eligible  for  selection 
under  clause  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (a)  may  not 
be  selected  under  this  clause." 

(4)  Section  4342(b)(3)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Army  Reserve"  and  Insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  "reserve  components  ol 
the  .Army".  ^  .,    v, 

(5)  Section  9342|b)(3)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Air  Force  Reserve  a::d 
in.sertlng  in  place  thereof  "reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Air  Force". 

Sec  2  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  none  of  the  additional  appoliit- 
ments  authorized  In  sections  4342(b)(l'. 
6954(b)(1)  and  9342(b)(1)  a.s  proMded  O) 
this  Act  shall  serve  to  reduce  or  dimmisn 
the  number  of  qualified  alternate's  from  ■■  :-- 
gresslonal  sources  who  would  otherwise  be 
appointed  bv  the  appropriate  service  becre- 
tarv  under  the  authority  contained  in  sec- 
tions 4343,  6956.  and  9343  of  title  10,  Un.ted 
Slat.e6  Code. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to.  , 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  leg- 
islation, H.R.  9916.  would  remove  in- 
equities In  the  laws  relating  to  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  appointment  to  tnt 
Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies. 
Some  years  ago  a  career  naval  omctr 
William  Bliss.  caUed  to  my  atteniio- 
what  he  felt  was  a  very  great  inequitj  lu 


not  giving  a  reasonable  chance  for 
Academy  appolntjoaents  to  soim  of  mili- 
tary personnel  who  were.  In  fact,  career 
personnel  even  though  they  did  not  hold 
regular  commissions.  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  such  an  amendment  to  the  laws 
would  be  seriously  considered  by  Con- 
gress if  it  had  the  backing  of  some  na- 
tionwide organization  rcpresentiiig  a 
wide,  general  interest.  He  took  the  idea 
up  with  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
and  that  organization  passed  at  its  na- 
tional convention  a  request  for  legisla- 
tion along  that  line.  The  Department  of 
Defense  subsequently  reported  favorably 
on  the  idea,  and  it  has  since  that  time 
recommended  enactment  of  a  similar  but 
more  comprehensive  proijosal,  which  is 
today  before  tliis  comraitU'e  as  H  R  9916. 

la  a  nutshell.  H.R.  9916  would  make 
the  sons  of  all  career  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  eligible  to  compete  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  service  academies 
under  the  Presidential  quota,  thereby 
proi>erly  Including  the  sons  of  career 
officers  who  hold  Resene  commissions — 
Reserve  officers  make  up  35  percent  of  all 
career  officers — extend  eligibility  to  sons 
of  career  members  who  die  on  active 
duty,  or  after  retirement,  and  to  sons  of 
former  military  personnel  who  have  a 
100-percent,  service-connected  disabil- 
ity; and  extend  eligibility  to  sons  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  die, 
or  are  disabled,  as  a  result  of  'cold  war" 
conditions  short  of  situatioiis  in  which 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  comiti-y  are  at 
war  with  an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 

As  of  July  9,  1966,  4.239  American  serv- 
icemen have  been  killed  in  Vietnam.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  the  .sons  of  these 
men  should  be  entitled  to  compete  for 
Academy  appointments  like  the  sons  of 
tliose  who  died  in  Korea  and  earlier 
wars.  In  Vietnam,  like  Korea,  no  formal 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
exists,  but  one  need  only  look  at  the 
latest  figm-es  showmg  4.239  American 
servicemen  killed  and  23.411  seriously 
wounded  there,  for  a  grim  reminder  of 
tiie  hostility  of  that  conflict. 

The  bill  also  makes  certain  technical 
amendments  to  the  present  law  by  clar- 
ifying the  definition  of  career  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  as  persons  who  are 
on  active  duty  and  who  have  served  con- 
tinuously on  active  duty  for  8  years,  and 
by  establishing  beyond  question  that 
members  of  the  National  Guard  are  in- 
cluded within  the  authority  to  appoint 
enlisted  members  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  Reserve.  In  addition,  tlie  bill 
would  permit  appointments  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  when 
there  is  no  Vice  President,  and  would 
change  the  nomination  deadline  for  the 
Naval  Academy  from  March  4  to  Feb- 
ruary 1.  thereby  reducing  the  loss  of 
many  highly  qualified  nominees  to  civil- 
iaii  colleges  and  universities. 

hi  closing.  I  would  again  like  to  em- 
phasize my  enthusiasm  for  the  view  that 
soils  of  career  reservists  and  serviceman 
killed  In  operations  such  as  that  now  tak- 
i:ic  place  in  Vietnam  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  appointed  under  the  Presi- 
dential quota. 

The  bill,  recommended  by  the  House 
Aimed  Servlees  Committee,  also  insures 
that  there  will  be  no  diminution  in  the 
number  of   qualified   congressional    al- 


ternates who  would  ultimately  obtain 
appointments  to  the  various  service  acad- 
emies. Additional  numbers  would  come 
from  Presidential  sources  as  opposed  to 
congressional  sources. 

I  urse  adoption  of  my  bill. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Six'aker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  H.R.  9916.  I  am 
vitally  concerned  with  the  caliber  of 
young  men  attending  car  service  acade- 
mies. 

For  that  reason  I  have  selected  a  group 
of  outstanding  citizens  of  my  district  to 
assist  me  in  making  the  determinations 
involved. 

My  statement  on  this  to  the  people  of 
my  district  follows: 

Theodore  R.  Kupfebman.  Congressnian 
froni  the  17th  District,  of  New  York,  today 
announced  the  appointment  of  a  Commnt*e 
of  leading  citizens  of  the  District  to  assist 
him  in  choosing  recipients  fur  appointment 
to  the  United  States  .Service  Academies 

Each  Congres."=man  is  entitled  to  one  ap- 
pointment to  each  of  the  Service  Academies 
at  West  Point.  Annapolis  and  llie  Air  Force 
.Academy 

Congressman  Kdpferman  stated,  "recog- 
ii.2ung  tiie  heavy  responsibility  which  Is 
placed  on  a  Mtinl>er  ol  Congress  in  choosing 
young  men  for  appointment  to  the  Service 
Academies,  I  feel  that  1  need  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  leading  meinljers  of  our  com- 
munity who  will  interview  and  report  on 
the   candidates   for   these   nominations." 

Tiie  members  of   the  Committee  are: 

Mr,--  Alfred  E.  ( Selma  F.)  Fischer,  1122 
Park  Avenue,  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies;  memt)€r  of  the  Board 
of  New  York  Diabetes  Association:  wife  of 
Dr   Alfred  E  Fischer,  prominent  pedi.itrician. 

Mr.  J(jseph  Ciimma.  BOO  Park  Avenue, 
partner  in  the  fimi  of  Hornblower  A;  Weeks- 
HemphiU  Noyes.  Chairman,  New  York  Racing 
Commission,  and  member  of  the  Cardinals 
Committee  of  the  Laity;  he  is  married  to 
Licia  Albanese.  the  opera  star. 

Mr  Bary  Gray.  415  Madison  Avenue,  lead- 
ing radio  commentator,  who  presents  "The 
Barry  CJray  Show  "  over  WMCA.  New  York;  he 
IS  a  Major  in  the  Reserves. 

Mx.  Daniel  Gutman.  11  Fiftli  Avenue,  Dean 
or  New  York  Law  School;  formerly  President 
Justice  of  the  New  York  City  Municipal 
Court,  and  Counsel  to  former  New  York 
Ckjveruor  Averell  Harnman. 

Mr.  AI  Knopf,  261  West  52  St-reet.  Vice 
President  of  Local  802,  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  resident  of  Stuyvesant  Town. 

-Mr  Eugene  Nixon.  20  Fifth  Avenue.  Ac- 
i  lunt  Exe<'utive  with  Dreyfus  &  Co;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Northern 
Dispensary. 

Mr  Fergus  Rcid  III.  130  East  67  Street, 
partner  in  Dick  &  Merle-Smith,  investment 
bankers.  48  Wall  SUeet. 

Rabbi  Arthur  Schneier  of  Congregation 
7.ichron  Ephraim.  163  East  67  Street;  Presi- 
dent of  Appeal  of  Conscience  FoundatioiW 

Mr.  Robert  Sorensen,  Vice  President  and 
CorjKjrate  Director  at  Research  of  D'Arcy 
.Advertislnt;  Co.;  writer;  member  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Scandinavian  Seminar,  and  the 
Foster  Parents  Plan,  formerly  Director  of 
Research  and  Evaluation,  Radio  Free  Europe. 

Mrs.  Richard  (Nancy)  Ticklin.  40  East  88 
Street,  member  of  Local  School  Board  No.  2, 
Community  Planning  Board  No.  8;  York- 
ville  Civic  Council;  Past  President  ol  Parents 
Council  No.  2,  and  of  Parents-Teacher  Asso- 


ciation of  PS  6:  she  is  m.'irr:ed  to  Richard 
Ticktin.  Secretary  of  The  Hertz  Corporation 
Mr.  Robert  Wishnick,  277  Park  Avenue, 
Chairman  of  Executive  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Wltco  Chemical  Co..  chemic;il  engi- 
neer. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


\nE:HTCLE   TRANSPORTATION— MEM- 
BERS OF  TliE  ARMED  FORCES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15712) 

to  amend  section  2634  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of 
exi>enses  incidental  to  the  transportation 
of  motor  vehicles  of  certain  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  being  Vio  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   15712 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled .  That  section  2634 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  ainended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subs«ctlon  at 
the  end  thereof: 

■(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  stationed 
outside  the  United  States  or  in  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  may.  In  cases  of  hardship  or  where 
an  inequitable  situation  will  otherwise  re- 
sult, be  authorized  necessary  expenses,  inci- 
dental to  the  transi>ortat!on  of  his  motor 
vehicle  under  this  section,  including  expenses 
incurred  in  delivering  the  vehicle  to  Uie  p>^  .  t 
and  in  moving  the  vehicle  from  the  port  to 
the  member's  new  duty  station,  or  home." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  March 
31.  1906. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  lines  8  and  9,  delet*  the  words 
"or  where  an  inequitable  situation  wiU  other- 
wise result"  and  Insert  tJie  words  "caused 
by  the  Inability  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide for  the  normal  return  of  his  motor 
vehicle  "  in  place  thereof. 

On  page  2.  line  4.  after  the  word  ".'tation". 
m.sert.  "in  the  United  States  or  it.s  posses- 
sions ■" 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Member  of  Congress 
has  brought  to  my  attention  a  case 
where  it  is  ptirported  that  an  officer  came 
back  to  the  United  States  and  had  no 
automobile  at  all  and  then  purchased  an 
automobile  in  Europe  and  then  at- 
tempted or  succeeded  in  having  the  auto- 
mobile .shipped  to  the  United  States  after 
he  had  come  back  to  the  United  States. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  that  is  contemplated  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HEBFJ^T  It  is  already  on  the 
b(X)ks  in  a  regulation  dating  tc  1961  that 
transportation  at  Government  expense 
of  a  foreign-made  car  purchased  in  Eu- 
rope IS  proliibited 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


the  present  consideration  of  the  blU?  be  selected  unaer  tn.s  cau*,:. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


US.  FLAGS  AROUND  WASHINGTON 
MONtTMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  421 1  providint;  for  appropriate  cere- 
monies in  connection  with  the  raising 
and  lowering  of  the  flags  of  the  United 
States  surrounding  the  Washington 
Monument. 

There  beinpt  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

H  J  Re.s  421 
Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
RepTctentatires  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  a.s.vembifd.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Hfler  consuUtitlon  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Intcrhjr.  shall  arrange  '  ■ 
appropriate  ceremonies  to  be  conducted  In 
connection  with  the  raising  and  lowering  cf 
the  flags  of  the  United  Slates  surroundln.- 
the  Washington  Monument  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 421 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  me  and 
passed  during  the  88th  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  Senate,  presumably  because  of 
the  pressure  of  other  legislative  matters, 
failed  to  take  action  on  the  resolution. 

I  am  hoiJeful  that  after  the  House  ap- 
proves this  measure  today  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  take  priority  action  with 
respect  to  it. 

Our  Capital  City  is  visited  by  millions 
of  Americans  each  year.  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  every  one  of  these  tourists 
visit  the  Washington  Monument  because 
of  its  historical  and  national  significance. 
Therefore,  I  consider  it  disgraceful  that 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  has 
failed  to  recognize  the  importance  of  an 
appropriate  ceremony  in  connection  with 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  our  Nation's 
flag  at  the  Washington  Monument. 

I  know  that  in  some  circles  of  our 
.society  today  patriotism  is  looked  upon 
with  scorn — but  I  am  certain  that  this 
feeling  is  not  shared  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  public.  I 
am  equally  certain  that  thase  Americans 
who  visit  the  Washington  Monument  at 
the  time  of  these  flag  raising  ceremonies 
would  experience  a  refreshing  and  wel- 
comed patriotic  note  that  would  leave  a 
lasting  and  inspiring  recollection  of  their 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  KUPFERMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I 
support  House  Joint  Re.solutlon  421,  and 


commend  Congressman  Bob  Wilson  on 
its  introduction. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  no 
amount  of  rightful  dissent  about  our 
Vietnam  policy  can  interfere  with  our 
continued  recognition  of  our  great 
heritage. 

This  is  done  by  the  joint  resolution  be- 
fore us  providing  for  appropriate  cere- 
monies in  connection  with  the  raising 
and  lowering  of  the  flags  of  the  United 
States  surrounding  the  Washington 
Monument.  Report  No.  1692  sets  forth 
the  reasons  for  this  resolution. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  proper 
observance  for  some  time 

In  the  CoNCRESsoN.AL  Record  of  June 
30.  1966.  at  page  14912.  I  called  attention 
to  the  failure  to  observe  decorum  and 
propriety  at  Arlington  Cemetery  where 
we  honor  our  dead. 

My  letter  of  June  30  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Arlington  National  Cemetery 

on  that  score  follows: 

June  30,  1966 
Mr  J  C  Metzlf.r, 

Superintendent.  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, Military  DIstrwt  of  Washington. 
ArlingtoJi,  Va 

Dear  Superintendent  Metzltr  As  we  ap- 
proach July  4.  our  national  holiday  celebra- 
tli.n  (if  thl.s  country's  Independence,  Wash- 
Inguin  can  be  expected  once  again  to  become 
the  focal  point  for  thousands  of  visitors. 
While  I  am  proud  that  so  many  Americans 
come  to  their  Nation's  Capital  during  a  spe- 
cial holiday  weekend.  I  am  also  perturbed  by 
the  complete  informality  of  their  dress  when 
visiting  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and 
feel  something  should  be  done  about  it 

I  am  appalled  at  those  who  arrive  at  the 
gates  of  Arlington  In  attire  more  suitable  Ut 
a  public  amusement  park  or  a  beach  Ar- 
lington is  not  a  public  park:  It  Is  a  sanctuary 
and  final  reetlng  place  for  maiiy  of  those  who 
died  In  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  dress  of  tourists  is  particularly  dis- 
turbing to  me  because  they  also  visit  the 
graveslte  of  President  John  F  Kennedy 
dre-ssed  as  If  they  were  going  on  a  picnic. 
TTie  fact  that  signs  must  be  posted  In  Arling- 
ton admonishing  vlsiUirs  that  picnicking  is 
not  allowed  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  at- 
mosphere engendered,  in  part,  by  a  too  per- 
missive attitude  toward  drese.  This  atmos- 
phere mast  be  distracting,  and  perhaps  ir- 
reverent, to  those  families  visiting  the  graves 
of  relatives 

While  I  can  appreciate  the  deelre  to  dress 
a.s  comfortably  as  possible  during  the  stifling 
heat  of  the  summer  months.  I  nevertheless 
feel  that  visitors  to  this  country's  national 
cemetery  should  be  attired  In  a  dignified 
manner  conforming  to  the  propriety  of  the 
<-x:casi()n.  Accordingly.  I  ask  that  you  look 
into  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  policy 
requiring  this. 
Sincerely. 

THEODORE  R    KVrPFTRMAU. 

Member  of  Congress. 

His  thoughtful  reply  of  July  1  points 
up  some  reasons  for  continuing  consid- 
eration of  the  need  for  emphasizing  our 
national  origins  and  the  purposes  of  our 
democratic  republic,  so  that  people  will 
have  it  in  mind  when  they  visit  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  superintendent's  reply  follows: 
Department  or  thu  Abmt, 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Arlington,  Va.,  July  1,  1966. 
Hon    Theodore  R.  Kupterman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  KuprmMAN :  This  U  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  30.  1966. 


tTpon  receipt  of  same,  Inquiry  was  made  of 
the  White  House,  Congress,  Supreme  Court 
and  the  National  Cathedral  to  determine 
proceduree  followed  to  control  dress  of  tour- 
ists and  other  visitors.  It  was  learned  that  in 
no  case  are  there  any  rules  or  regulations 
covering  the  subject  of  tourist  dress  and  ex- 
cept for  enforcing  requirements  of  decency 
according  to  modern  custom,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  apply  standards  of  dress  to  visitors 
The  wearing  of  shorts  and  other  abbrevlatct] 
attire  by  tourists  Is  reported  to  be  common- 
place during  the  summer  months. 

Although,  one  might  wonder  at  the  degree 
of  reverence  prevalent  among  groups  of 
scantily  attired  visitors.  It  would  be  dimcult 
to  Judge  a  particular  Individual  Ttiis  seems 
especially  evident.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  visitors  have  a  rural  rather 
than  urban  backgrounds  and  come  from  all 
levels  of  culture,  education  and  environment. 

While  I  appreciate  and  concur  in  yo\ir  oh- 
servations  I  do  not  believe  the  establishment 
of  a  policy  of  requiring  visitors  to  be  attired 
in  a  dignified  manner  would  be  feasible  of 
enforcement  by  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
alone.  If  by  resolution  of  Congre.ss  or  In 
some  suitable  administrative  manner,  the 
public  could  be  made  aware  that  decorum 
and  dignity  In  dress,  as  well  as  In  deport- 
ment, was  appropriate  during  visits  to  our 
national  shrines,  it  might  be  possible  to 
achieve  the  desired  results. 

With  kindest  regards  I  am 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Metzler, 

Superintendent 

In  my  reply  letter  of  July  14,  which 
follows.  I  call  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  looking  into  the  question  of  what  can 
be  done  to  have  people  recognize  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  when  they  visit 
a  national  shrine: 

July  14.  1966. 
Superintendent  John   C.  Metzler. 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
Arlington.   Va. 

Dear  Superintendent  Metzler:  It  was 
good  of  you  to  send  me  your  letter  of  July 
l.st  In  reply  to  mine  of  June  30th. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  made 
Inquiries  to  determine  what  the  procedures 
are  in  other  areas,  such  as  the  White  House, 
etc.  for  controlling  the  dress  of  tourists  and 
other  visitors. 

I  do  believe  the  situation  for  Arlington 
Cemetery  Is  a  Uttle  bit  different  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  visit  there  can  not  be  con- 
sidered a  Joyous  occasion. 

Some  effort  must  be  made  to  Indicate  the 
solemnity  of  the  situation. 

I  will  look  Into  the  matter  to  see  if  we  can 
find  some  suggestions  for  you 
Sincerely  yours. 

Theodore  R  Kupeerman, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  joint  resolution  before  us  Is  help- 
ful on  that  score. 

I  ask  for  the  suggestions  of  my  col- 
leagues as  to  other  steps  to  take. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble. 


EL  PASO  COUNTY  WATER  IMPROVE- 
MENT DISTRICT  NO.  1 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11671' 
to  approve  a  contract  negotiated  with 
the  El  Paso  County  Water  Improvement 
District  No.  1.  Texas,  to  authorize  the 
execution,  and  for  other  purposes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HR.  11671 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a^.d  Hnu-^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  I'nited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the 
proposed  contract  designated  "PS7  03I765  ' 
negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
With  the  El  Paso  County  Water  Improve- 
ment Dl;.trict  Numbered  1.  Texas,  to  extend 
the  period  for  repayment  of  relmburs.ibie 
costs  Incurred  on  the  Rio  Grande  project 
for  construction  and  for  rehabilitation  and 
betterment  work  and  to  establish  a  variable 
repayment  schedule  and  such  costs  allo- 
cated to  this  district  is  approved  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  execute  such  contract  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  WhiteI  may  extend 
hi.'<  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a:.d  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
west  Texas  ha^  no  more  precious  com- 
modity than  water.  Severe  drought  has 
plagued  west  Texas  for  many  years,  and 
the  increasingly  short  supply  of  our  vital 
natural  resource,  water,  has  po.^d  a 
hardship  to  the  irrication  economy  of 
the  Southwest.  It  i."^  important  that  the 
Cons:ress  recognize  the  present  water 
shortages  in  our  Southwest  and  develop 
wise  water  policies  accordingly. 

The  legislation  we  are  con.-iidering  to- 
day recognizes  such  prevailing  drought 
conditions  in  tlie  faMniii.;  areas  of  El 
Paso  County,  Tex. 

HR.  11671.  which  I  have  introduced, 
will  approve  and  execute  a  cintract  ne- 
gotiated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  the  El  Paso  County  Water  Improve- 
me-it  District  No.  1.  The  contract,  sup- 
planting earlier  arrangements,  provides 
a  variable  formula,  based  on  water 
availability,  for  computing  annual  re- 
payment installnients  on  the  district's 
coi:struction,  betterment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion obligat»>ns  to  the  United  State.^. 

The  original  contract  for  repayment 
was  made  during  the  years  of  plentiful 
water  supply.  At  the  time  former  con- 
tracts were  concluded  the  normal  faim 
delivery  of  3  acre-feet  per  irri?:able  acre 
was  readily  available,  and  repayment 
prescribed  by  the  contracts  was  a  .set 
annual  charge. 

Repayment  contractus  negotiated  over 
the  years  obligated  the  water  district  for 
con.structlon  costs  of  $4,446,111  at  a  re- 
payment rate  of  $98,863  annually,  re- 
gardless of  water  supplied  to  the  district. 
Matured  construction  costs  at  (he  end  of 
fiscal  year  1966  totaled  $3,781,540,  all  of 
which  has  been  paid.  Unmatured  con- 
stiuction  charges  total  $664,671.  and  thus 
Is  presently  scheduled  for  payment  by 
1971.  On  May  15,  1959.  the  district  en- 
tered Into  a  contract  for  rehabilitation 
and  betterment  costs  not  to  exceed  $2.- 
300,000.  This  contract  provided  for  an- 
nual district  payments  of  $133,860  less 
ilie  amount  payable  under  construction 
cast  repayment  contracts.  Repaj-ment 
of  rehabilitation  and  betterment  costs 


commence  in  1966  and  is  scheduled  un- 
der present  contracts  for  repayment  in 
full  by  1988. 

Severe  and  continuing  water  shortages 
betan  in  1950.  and  only  once  .since  that 
time  has  it  been  p)o.ssibk  lo  begin  the  ir- 
rigation season  with  the  required  allot- 
ment of  3  acre-feet  of  water  per  acre.  In 
5  of  the  year.s  the  imtial  allotment  was 
le.-,.s  than  6  inches  per  acre.  Vet  the  set 
payments  continue,  to  the  economic 
hardship  of  the  farmers. 

The  new  repayment  form'ula  is  tied  to 
water  availability.  Under  this  contract 
the  amount  of  the  ba.se  annual  charge, 
now  set  at  $133,860.  would  be  payable  as 
the  required  annual  charge,  if  the  esti- 
mated water  allotment — as  of  July  10 — 
were  equal  to  a  full  water  supply.  If  the 
water  allotment  were  less  than  a  full 
water  .supply — 3  acre-feet  per  acre — the 
ba.  e  annual  cliarge  would  be  reduced 
proportionately.  The  irrigator  would 
pay  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  of  water 
he  receives.  The  proposed  variable  re- 
payTiient  formula  we  are  con.sidering 
would  apply  to  the  annual  payments  of 
S133.860  on  con.'^truction  and  or  rcliabii- 
itation  and  betterment  obUgatioiis. 

The  early  approval  of  this  new  repay- 
ment contract  tied  to  water  supplied  is 
vital  to  the  agricultural  economy  of  El 
Paso  County.  The  contract  is  equitable 
and  efficient  and  is  in  keeping  with  U.S. 
interest  in  sound  water  management 
policies. 

I  strongly  urge  your  approval  of  H  R. 
11671. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 


LEASING  AUTHORITY   OF 
POSTMASTER  GENER-^L 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R  14548 > 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General  to  enter  into  leases  of  real 
proporty  for  pt>:-iods  not  exceeding  30 
years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con.sidcration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  pas.sed 
over  without  prejudice,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  scheduled  undei  a  call  of 
the  suspensions  and,  also,  that  tliere 
is  some  question  about  it  on  the  part  of 
the  Oencial  Accounting  Office. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentlenian  from  Mis- 
soui'i? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tins  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CALL   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
mak"  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fo^ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  166] 

.\bbn,t  Frellnghuysen  Nedsi 

Addabbo  Pulton.  Tenn.  Nix  -, 

Andrews.  Gathlngs  O'Brien 

Glenn  Gilbert  Ols-en.  Mont. 


Gnibowskl 

Green.  Oreg 

Griffiths 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Halperu 

Hanulton 


Ol!ion.  Minn. 

CNeill.  Mass. 

Paesm&n 

Pepper 

Pool 

Powell 

Purcell 


Ash  brook 

Ashley 

Bartt>g 

Belcher 

Blalnlk 

BolUng 

Bray 

Brock  Hansen,  Idaho    Resnick 

Brooks  Hansen.  Wash.    Rivers,  SO. 

Brown,  Calif.  Harvey.  Ind.  RoncaHo 

Burleson  Hawkins  Rosenthal 

Burton,  tTtah  Helstoskl  Boudebush 

Cabell  Henderson  St  Germain 

C.alilU  HuU  Sctlsler 

Callaway  Ichord  Scott 

Cameron  Keith  Senner 

Carter  Keogh  Sickles 

Celler  KinR,  NY  Slack 

Clevenger  Ku-wan  Sialhaum 

Conyers  Kluczynski  Stephens 

Corbett  Landrum  Sweeney 

Craley  Lsggett  Teague.  Tex. 

Cramer  Long.  La.  Thompson,  N  .J. 

C^urtl8  Love  Thompson.  Tex. 

Deianey  McE^sen  Todd 

Dent  MacGregor  Toll 

Dig^s  Mackle  Trimble 

Dulski  Maililard  Tuten 

Ed  .^ards.  Calif.  Martin,  Ala.  Van  Deerlin 

Edwards.  La.  Martin.  Ma$s.  Walker.  Miss. 

Ellsworth  Michel  Watkins 

Everett  Mills  Weltner 

Farnsley  Monagan  White.  Idaho 

Flno  Morrison  Whttten 

Fogarty  Morse  Willi* 

Frater  Murray 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  313 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quoruhi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
With. 


LIMITING  REVOCATION  OF  RETIRED 
PAY 

Mr.  HEBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  1  move 
to  .suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biil 
iHR.  52971  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  revocation  of 
retired  pay  of  members  of  tlie  Armed 
Foices,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   5297 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  1331 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  foUnwmg  new  subfectlon  at 
the  end  thereof: 

■  id(  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  pro- 
vide lor  notifying  each  person  who  has  com- 
pleted the  years  of  service  required  for  eli- 
gibility for  retired  pay  under  this  chapter. 
The  notice  must  be  sent,  in  •writing,  to  the 
person  concerned  within  one  year  after  he 
has  completed  that  service." 

Sec  2  Chapter  71  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1  I  By  adding  the  tollowUig  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof; 

"5  1406.  Limitations  on  revocation  of  retired 
pay 

"After  a  person  ha."!  been  granted  retlre<l 
pay  under  chapter  67  of  this  title,  or  has  been 
notified  m  accordance  with  section  1331  idi 
of  this  tlt':e  that  he  has  completed  the  yea.--? 
of  service  required  for  eligibility  for  retired 
pay  under  chapter  67  of  tlii*  title,  the  per- 
son's eligibility  for  retired  pay  m-iv  not  be 
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denied  or  revoked  on  the  basis  of  any  error. 
miscalculation,  misinformation,  or  adminis- 
trative determination  of  years  of  service  per- 
lormed  as  required  by  section  1331(aH2>  of 
this  title,  unless  It  resulted  directly  from  the 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  the  person 
The  number  of  years  of  creditable  service 
ufxni  which  retired  pay  Is  computed  may  be 
adjusted  to  correct  any  error,  miscalculation, 
misinformation,  or  administrative  determi- 
nation and  when  such  a  correction  Is  mad? 
the  person  ts  entitled  to  retired  pay  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  number  of  years  of  cred- 
itable service,  ajs  corrected,  from  the  date  he 
is  granted  retired  pay  ";  and 

(2i    By   adding   the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 
'■§  1406.  LlmltHtlons  on  revocation  of  retired 

pay  " 

Sec.  3  Notwithstanding  section  1406  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  this 
Act— 

(  1  I  the  granting  of  retired  pay  to  a  per- 
son under  chapter  67  of  that  title  is  con- 
clusive as  to  that  person's  entitlement  tc 
such  pay  only  If  the  payment  of  that  retired 
pay  Is  begun  after  the  effective  date  of  thlf 
Act;    and 

i2i  a  notification  that  a  person  has  com- 
pleted the  years  of  service  required  for  eligi- 
bility for  retired  pay  under  chapter  67  ol 
that  title  is  conclusive  :ls  to  the  person's  sub- 
sequent entitlement  to  such  pay  only  if  the 
modification  Is  made  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr  Speaker,  [ 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  i. 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  5297  and  recommend  Its 
approval  as  reported. 

PrRPOSE     OF     THT.     PROPOS.^L 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  make  11  a  requirement  that  the  re- 
spective service  Secretary  notify,  in  writ- 
ing, each  reservist  who  has  completed  a; 
least  20  years  of  satisfactory  Federal 
service  for  retirement  with  pay  as  de- 
scribed in  section  1331' a)  i2»  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  This  notification 
would  be  made  within  1  year  after  he  has 
completed  the  required  service.  Addi- 
tionally, it  would  provide  that  once  re- 
tirement pay  has  commenced  or  the 
Secretary  had  notified  the  individual  he 
had  completed  the  required  service,  his 
eligibility  for  retired  pay  may  not  be  de- 
nied or  revoked  because  of  error  unless  It 
resulted  from  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
by  the  person  concerned.  Should  an  er- 
ror, not  resulting  from  fraud,  be  later 
discovered,  the  number  of  years  of  credit- 
able service  may  be  adjusted  to  correct 
such  error;  however,  eligibility  for  retired 
pay  would  be  voidable.  Entitlement  un- 
der the  proposed  legislation  would  only  be 
effective  for  determinations  made  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  act. 

BACKGROUND 

Public  Law  810.  80th  Congress,  pro- 
vided for  retirement  with  pay  of  ofHcers 
and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Those 
who  complete  a  total  of  20  years  of  satis- 
factory Federal  service  have  met  the 
basic  requirements,  entitling  them  to  re- 
tired pay  upon  application  at  age  60. 

While  20  years  of  satisfactory  Federal 
service  has  been  recognized  as  a  signifi- 


cant milestone  in  the  career  of  a  reserv- 
ist, tiie  variety  of  ways  in  whicli  credit 
may  be  eai-ned  with  the  Inherent  com- 
plicated method  of  computation,  as  set 
out  in  section  1332  of  title  10.  based  on 
a  point  system,  often  leaves  the  reservist 
in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  he  ha.s  m 
fact  passed  this  milestone. 

The  services  have,  by  a  variety  of  ad- 
minlsti-ative  procedures,  attempted  to 
keep  an  accural*  and  up-to-date  record 
of  the  progress  of  the  reservist  and  ad- 
vise him  of  his  status  in  rei^ard  to  the 
completion  of  the  required  satisfactory 
Federal  service.  Nevertheless,  tiicre 
have  been  cases  where  the  reservist  has 
received  erroneous  information  that  he 
has  attained  the  required  number  of 
years  or  has  miscomputed  the.se  years 
him.'<elf  and.  relying  thereon,  has  ceased 
his  participation  in  tht-  Reserve  program 
Consequently,  upon  his  application  for 
retired  pay  at  age  60.  which  may  be  .some 
15  years  later,  the  error  is  discovered  and 
because  of  his  ase  or  other  reason  he  is 
not  able  to  renew  Reserve  participation 
to  acquire  the  necessary  service  and  thus 
loses  his  retirement  pay. 

RFCJUIREMENT    FOR    I.EClSI,ATION 

This  situation  has  resulted  in  an  ap- 
peal from  the  Reserve  community  for  a 
system  of  notification  which  will  be  final 
and  conclusive.  The  services  are  not 
able  to  Rrant  this,  because  without  legis- 
lation the  administrative  determination 
remains  subject  to  final  review  according 
to  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Department  of  Defen.se  has 
advised  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices that  it  supports  enactment  of 
H  R  5297. 

COST 

The  Department  advises  that  the  final 
increased  cost  that  will  result  fixim  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  occur  in 
its  first  year  and  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $1,756,716.  This  increased  co.st 
of  $1,756,716  would  result  from  tht  estab- 
lishment of  an  administrative  system  to 
permit  Implementation  of  the  notifica- 
tion procedure  established  in  this  let;is- 
lation.  Costs  in  subsequent  years  will  be 
vcrv  r.ominal  and  are  estimated  to  be 
$143,000  in  fiscal  years  1968.  $140,000  in 
fi.scal  year  1969.  and  $101,000  in  fiscal 
year  1970. 

DEPARTMENTAL    POSmON 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, tpe  Department  of  the  Navy  rec- 
ommends support  of  the  pioposal  as  is 
evidenced  by  letter  Included  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

COMMITTEE    POSTTION 

A  quorum  being  present,  the  commit- 
tee unanimously  approved  the  bill  as 
amended. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5297.  as  amended, 
and  recommend  its  approval  by  the 
House. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  conducted  hearings 
on  this  legislation  has  given  the  House 
a  very  complete  and  adequate  explana- 
tion of  its  provisions.  It  is  meritorious 
legislation  and  will  allay  a  great  deal  of 
apprehension  by  members  in  the  Reserve 
community  as  to  their  possible  entitle- 
ment to   future  Resei-ve   benefits. 


I  therefore  urge  the  House  to  approve 
this  U't-'islation  without  change. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Loul-^I- 
ana  that  the  House  suspend  the  rule.s 
and  pa.ss  the  bill  H.R.  5297. 

Tlie  question  was  taken ;  and  i  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  i  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
pas.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oii 
the  table. 

CONSTRUCTIVE     SERVICE     CREDIT 
FOR  CERTAIN  OFPICERS 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
.suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iH  R. 
33131  to  amend  titles  10  and  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  career  incentives 
for  certain  professionally  trained  officers 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  as  amended. 

Tlic  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  R.  3313 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ri'prcsrntdtues  o/  the  United  States  at 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
14051 2 1  of  tl-fle  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "205(a)  (7)  and 
(8i"  and  inserting  "205(a)    (7)-(ll)". 

Sec.  2  Section  3287  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  ionended  by  adding  the  ful- 
lowmg  new  subsection  after  subsection   iD)  : 

"<Ei  Up  to  three  years  if  he  is  appoUitt'd 
In  a  specialty  which  requires  training  beynnd 
the  fotir-year-college  level  as  a  precondition 
to  his  appointment,  one  year  for  euch  aca- 
demic year  so  required." 

Section  5600  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section after  subsection  (3)  ; 

"(4)  A  person  appointed  In  the  Naval 
Reserve  whose  appointment  is  conditional 
upon  his  possessing  training  beyond  the 
four-year-college  level  shall  be  credited  wltli 
up  to  three  years  service  in  an  active  status, 
one  year  for  each  academic  year  so  required  ' 

Section  3353  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section after  subsection   (d): 

"(el  A  person  covered  by  subsection  (a) 
and  whose  appointment  is  conditional  upon 
his  possessing  training  beyond  the  four-year- 
college  level  shall  be  credited  upon  his  ap- 
pointment for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
with  up  to  three  years  service  In  an  active 
commissioned  status,  one  year  for  each  aca- 
demic year  so  required   " 

Section  8287  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section after  subsection  (5)  : 

•'(6i  Up  U)  three  years,  if  he  ts  appointed 
in  a  specialty  which  requires  training  beyond 
the  fotu--year-college  level  as  a  precondition 
to  this  appointment,  one  year  for  each  aca- 
demic year  so  required." 

Section  8353  of  title  10.  United  States  CKie 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section after  subsection  (d)  : 

"(e)  A  person  covered  by  subsection  (ai 
and  whose  appointment  Is  conditional  upon 
his  possessing  training  beyond  the  four-year- 
college  level  shall  be  credited  upon  his  ap- 
pointment and  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (ai  with  up  to  three  years  service  in  an 
active  commissioned  status,  one  year  for  each 
academic  year  so  required." 

Sec.  3  Section  205  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(  i  I    Subeectlon  (a)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  (f)"  after  "(b)- 
(d)  "  In  the  inuoductory  language; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (8) : 

(C)  by  redesignating  clatise  "i»("  as 
"(12)"; 


(D»   by  inserting  the  following  new  clauses: 

■  (9)  for  an  officer  credited  with  service 
under — 

"(A)  section  3287(a)(2)  (A),  (B),  or  (E| 
of  title  10; 

"(B)  section  3353(b)  (3).  (4),  or  (6).  (c) 
or  (d)  of  title  10; 

"(C)  section  5600(b)(1)(C).  (2).  (3).  or 
(41  of  title  10; 

"(Di   section   8287(a)    (2),   (3),  or   (6)    of 

title  10; 

"(E)  section  8353(b)  (3),  (4),  or  (5).  (c) 
or  (d)  of  title  10; 

the  service  so  credited  to  him,  but  not  more 
than  three  years 

"(10)  for  an  oflBcer  whose  appointment  Is 
conditional  upon  his  poisesfeing  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree — three  years; 

"(11)  for  an  officer  whose  appointment  is 
conditional  upon  his  po.ssesslng  training  be- 
yond the  four-year-collcge  level — up  to  three 
years,  one  year  for  each  academic  year  so  re- 
quired; and";  and 

(El  by  strilting  out  "(9)"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "( 12". 

i2>  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (7|  or  (8)  "  and  inserting  In  place 
thereof  "clause  (7).  (8).   (9).  (10).  or  dli". 

(3)  TThe  following  new  subsection  Is  added 
after  subsection  "(e)  ": 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  serv- 
ice credited  under  clauses  (9).  (10).  or  (11) 
of  subsection   (a)   of  this  section  may  not — 

"(1)  be  Included  in  establishing  eligibility 
for  voUintary  retirement  or  separation  from 
a  uniformed  service;  or 

"(2)  Increase  the  retired  or  retirement  pay 
of  a  person  who  became  entitled  to  that  pay 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  enacting 
this  subsection." 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  a  second  de- 
iiranded?  , 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  tables  and 
other  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3313.  as  amended,  and 
recommend  favorable  action  by  the 
House. 

EXPLANATION   Or   AME.NDMFNT 

The  provision  of  constructive  service 
credit  for  officers  in  the  original  language 
of  H.R.  3313  would  have  been  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  concerned; 
whereas  the  committee  amendment 
would  make  the  granting  of  such  credit 
mandatory  In  those  instances  in  which 
the  required  professional  training  be- 
yoncj  the  4-year  college  level  was  a  pre- 
conditlon  to  the  appointment  of  the  offi- 
cer concerned.  Thus,  the  amendment 
more  clearly  identifies  those  officers  who 
would  be  eligible  for  constructive  service 
credit. 

ptmposE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  career  Incentives 
for  certain  professionally  trained  officers 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  categories  of 
officers  that  wotild  be  covered  by  the  pro- 
rw.sal  Include  chaplains,  judge  advocates, 
veterinarians.  Medical  Service  Coips  of- 
ficers with  advanced  degrees,  and  cer- 


tain ofiicers  holding  advanced  degrees  in 
technical,  scientific,  or  engineering  fields. 

Under  this  legislation,  an  officer  m  one 
of  the  above  categories  w^ould  be  credited 
with  constructive  service — additional 
sei'vice  credit^ — for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting both  his  active  duty  and  retire- 
ment pay.  The  service  so  credited  would 
be  generally  equivalent  to  the  years  of 
postgraduate  college  education  obtained 
by  that  officer  at  his  own  expense  before 
he  entered  military  service,  but  not  to 
exceed  3  years. 

Un(aer  existing  law.  physiciaiis  and 
dentins  already  are  authorized  construc- 
ti\e  service  credit  benefits  similar  to 
tho.se  pioposcd  by  this  legislation — in  ad- 
dition physicians  and  dentists  are  en- 
titled to  professional  special  pay  from 
$100  to  $300  per  month. 

This  legislation  would  not  provide  any 
special  pay  to  the  officers  affected  but 
'W'ould  be  limited  to  the  granting  of  con- 
structive service  ci-edit. 

BACKGROUND 

An  officer  who  obtains  piofessional  or 
graduate  education  beyond  the  normal 
4-year  undergraduate  level  usually  en- 
ters military  service  from  1  to  3  yeai-s 
later  than  his  college  contemporary  who 
obtains  only   a  basic  baccalaureate  de- 


gree. Since  he  has  less  active  service, 
he  is  entitled  urjder  present  law  to  less 
pay  than  his  college  contemporaiT-  even 
if  tiiey  both  have  the  .same  military 
grade.  Thus,  although  the  armed  force 
of  which  he  is  a  member  both  requires 
and  receives  the  benefit  of  his  profes- 
sional or  graduate  training,  he  is.  in  ef- 
fect, penalized  for  the  time  spent  in  ob- 
taining additional  education. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  elimi- 
nate this  penalty  and  thereby  encourage 
a  greater  number  of  professionally 
trained  officers  to  remain  m  the  Armed 
Forces  on  a  ca:  eei-  basis. 

Under  certain  limited  circumstances, 
various  categories  of  officers  with  re- 
quired piofessional  training  ai-e  today 
given  constructive  credit  for  initial  ap- 
pointment in  a  grade  higher  tlian  their 
line  contemporaries.  This  credit,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  physicians 
and  dentists,  is  limited  to  credit  for  rank 
or  promotion  pui-poses. 

Here  is  a  table  which  reflects  the  fi- 
nancial impact  of  this  practice  together 
with  resulting  changes  which  will  oc- 
cur wheii  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
enacted  into  law. 

The  table  illustrates  the  changes  which 
would  be  efl'ected  tliroughout  a  full  30- 
year  military  career: 


Application  uj  conxtnirtive  seriice  credit  and  its  impact  on  annual  basic  pay  phis  quarters 

allowance 


Active  service  year 


3 
4 

5 

ti 

8 

» 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
•JO 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


(O-l) 

(O-l— 0-2). 

(0-2) 

(0-2) 


(0-3) 

(0-3) . . 

(0-3).. 

(0-3).. 

(0-3)-. 

(0-3).. 

(O-l).. 

(0-4).. 

(0-4).. 

(0-4).. 

(0-4K. 

(0-4).. 

(OS).. 

(0-5).. 

(O-fi).. 

(0-5).. 

(0-5).. 

(0-6).. 

(0-6).. 

(O-fl).. 

(0-6).. 

(0-6).. 

(0-6).. 

<0-6).. 

<0-9).. 

(0-6).. 


Total. 


Due  course  • 
officer 


S*. 

s. 

6. 

7, 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8, 

9, 

9. 
10. 
10. 
10, 
10. 
12, 
12. 
12, 
I'i 
13. 
14. 
15. 
15. 
15, 
15, 
18. 
16, 
16. 
10. 


852.40 
201.80 
32»t  80 
308.00 
343  00 
343.00 
fiOT.OO 
667.00 
926.20 
»».20 
887.40 
887.40 
344.00 
344.60 

moo 

737.00 
134.80 
134.80 
711.00 
711,00 
035.60 
101.  20 
080.40 
080.40 
080.40 
080.40 
185.60 
185.60 
18.5.60 
18.5.60 


3  yeurs'  aerviee  for 

pronioticin  only. 

Clinvnt  law 


339. 395.  00 


CO-2) 
(0-3) 
(0-3) 
(0-3) 
(0-3» 
(0-3) 
(0-3) 
(O-l) 
(O-l) 
(0-4) 
(0-4) 
(O-l) 
(O-l) 
(0-5) 
(0-5) 
(0-5) 
(O-S) 
(0-5) 
(0-6) 
(0-6) 
(O-fi) 
(0-6) 
(0-6) 
(0-6) 
(0-6) 
(0-6) 
(0-6) 
(O-fi) 
(0-6) 
(0-6) 


$.5.  .551.  20 
fi.  494.  20 
7.  295  40 
7.687.80 
8.343.U0 
8.343.00 
8,667  00 
9,041-40 
9.  309.  00 
9,309.00 
e,8«7.40 
9.887.40 
10.344.60 
10.828.00 
11,408.40 
11,408.40 
12,134.80 
12, 134.  80 
14, 101. '20 
14.101.20 
14. 364.  00 
14.364.00 
15,080.40 
l.\080  40 
1.5.080.40 

15,  080.  40 

16.  185  60 
16. 185  60 
16, 185.  60 
16, 185.  60 


3  years' 
service  for 

pay  and 
proinolion, 
H.R.  3313. 
as  amended 


350.189.20 


«r.308.00 
8, 343.  Oil 
8.343.00 
8.6''7  no 

8,  fl«7.  Oil 
8.9.1.  211 
8.921V  211 

9.  887  411 
9,  887  411 

10,344.60 
10.344.60 
10.  ri7  IH) 
10.737  01) 
1'2. 134  8(1 
12. 134.  811 
12.  711.611 
11711.611 
13. 03,5  60 
14.364.011 
1,5,080.40 
l.MWii  40 
15.080  40 
1.5,080  40 
16. 18.5.  60 
16. 185.  60 
16.185.611 
16.185,611 
Hi.  IKS.  611 
16. 18.5.  r^, 
16.18.5.60 


370,  S."*!.  61) 


1  A  "due  course"  oOloer  Is,  generally  speaking;,  a  line  officer  whose  creditable  service  does  not  include  any  construc- 
tive service  credit. 


The  preceding  table  illustrates  the 
monetary  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  officers  with  professional  graduate 
training  who  as  a  precondition  to  com- 
missioning were  required  to  have  such 
advanced  training.  The  table  indicates 
that  the  greatest  benefits  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  accrue  to  the 
younger  officer.  Thus,  the  additional 
monetary  incentives  to  the  young  law- 
yer, scientist,  engineer,  or  medical  spe- 
cialist during  his  initial  tour  of  duty 
would  act  as  an  affirmative  incentive  for 


him  to  ultimately  '^ek  a  full-time  career 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

DEPARTMFN'TAL     POSITION 

The  Department  of  Defense,  by  letter 
dated  March  2,  1966,  stated  that  it  "rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  reviewing  military 
compensation,  promotion,  and  retire- 
ment systems  to  assure  an  equitable  re- 
ward for  all  required  specialists,  includ- 
ing physiciaiis  and  dentists."  The  De- 
partment went  on  to  say  that  it  l>= 
presently  engaged  in  these  studies  for 
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the  purpose  of  recommending  appropri- 
ate legislative  changes  to  the  next  Con- 
gress In  compliance  wlih  section  1008  cf 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  and  there- 
fore recommended  that  no  action  to 
taken  on  this  leRlslation  and  related  bill  j. 
However,  departmental  witnesses,  on 
June  8,   1966,  testified  that — 

First,  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  an 
Inequity  today  between,  first,  doctois 
and  dentists  on  the  one  hand,  and  sec- 
ond, veterinarians,  lawyers,  chaplain!, 
and  Medical  Service  Corps  officers  on 
the  other.  Thie  former  receive  con- 
structive credit  for  entrance  rank  and 
precedence  in  promotion,  as  well  es 
longevity  pay  and  retirement;  the  latter 
receive  such  credit  only  for  entrance 
rank  and  promotion  precedence. 

Second,  it  is  apparent  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  today  is  failing  to 
recognize  the  special  preservlce  educ£- 
tion  of  many  other  advanced  degree  ol- 
ficers,  whose  special  knowledge  is  of 
vital  importance  to  Defense  missions, 
particularly  in  the  scientific,  technical, 
and  engineering  fleld.s  This  means  that 
we  are  not  competitive  with  private  err - 
ployers  in  attracting  and  retaining  such 
personnel.  It  also  means  that  the  offi- 
cer with  no  postgraduate  degree  enters 
service  3  years  before  his  contemp)orar  / 
who  obtains  a  postgraduate  degree  and 
enjoys  a  3-year  longevity  pay  advanta,;e 
throughout  his  military  career. 

COSTS 

The  Department  of  Defei^se  has  pro- 
vided tlie  committee  with  the  following 
cost  estimates  relating  to  this  legislation: 

ACTIVE  DI.TY  COSTS 

Tlie  following  additional  costs  are  esti- 
mftt*cl  for  those  ofTicfrs  w^o  currently  nre 
credited  wltii  constructive  service  for  grade 
and  promotion  hut  not  for  pay.  Tliesc  esti- 
mates are  ba.sed  on  normiil  distribution  of 
pay  service  of  offlcers  In  each  grade. 

5  475     officers,     additional     active    duty 
COS  Is millions--    14  8 

In  the  Medical  Service  Corps  In  each  serv- 
ice there  are  oiTicers  performing  professional 
duties  requiring  education  which  would  be 
creditable  although  not  at  the  Ph  D  level 
(which  establishes  advanced  grade  and 
precedeiK  e  i  The  estimated  coets  for  such 
officers  are 

1381    officers,    additional    active    duty 

costs millions-.    $0  58 

In  other  categories,  the  probable  applica- 
bility of  this  bill  can  be  esuniated  only  very 
roughly,  based  on  the  esumiites  of  uUllzaUoii 
of  education  of  ofTlrers  currently  on  board 
On  this  very  approximat*  basis  the  following 
is  estimated: 

2.300    omcers.    additional    active    duty 

costs millions..   »0  98 

Recapitulation,  additional  active  duty  coat 
estimates 

Millionx 
OfTlcers  rurrf-ntly  credited t4  90 

Officers,  medical  service  categories 58 

Officers,  prospective  otiier  categories-.       .98 

Total 6.  16 

iNTRF.fSE  IN  RETTRFD  PAT 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  the  increased 
cost  in  retired  pay  that  would  restdt  from 
enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  most  difll- 
cult  to  estimate  Any  estimate  of  retired 
pay  cost  miLst  rest  on  assumptions  as  to 
timing  of   retirements  and  also  on  as- 


sumptions that  .service  credits  for  pay 
con.slst  entirely  of  active  service  plus 
constructive  sei'vice. 

Ba.sed  on  assumptions  that  10  percent 
of  the  colonels,  15  percent  of  the  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  and  12  percent  of  the 
majors  will  retire  each  year  with  retired 
pay  based  in  part  on  constructive  serv- 
ice credits  and  that  the  retirement  points 
will  be  at  the  24th  year  of  active  service 
for  colonels,  and  at  the  20th  year  for 
lieutenant  colonels  and  majors,  the  fol- 
lowing estimates  would  apply: 
10  percent  of  390  colonels.  39   ad- 
ditional annual  retired  pay. .       $43,954.56 
15    percent    of    1.128    lieutenant 
colonels.  189,  additional  annual 

retired  pay 179,396.88 

12   percent   of    1.400   majors.    168, 

additional  annual  retired  pay.     76,846.48 


Annual  Increase  In  retired 

pay.    total 300.299.92 

COMMITTEE    POSmON 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
concurs  with  the  Department's  views 
that  professionally  trained  officers  In  the 
armed  .services  with  advanced  degrees 
are  not  now  being  treated  equitably. 
However,  the  committee  does  not  believe 
that  corrective  action  should  be  delayed 
or  postponed  until  the  Department  com- 
pletes its  current  study  of  the  military 
compen.sation  system. 

It  was  clearly  evident  during  com- 
mittee hearings,  that  the  corrective  ac- 
tion proposed  in  this  legislation  would 
not,  in  any  way,  conflict  with  any  pos- 
sible further  action  the  Department  may 
recommend  In  this  area  in  connection 
with  its  current  com[>ensation  studies. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the 
committee  strongly  believes  that  the  pro- 
posed corrective  action  as  embodied  in 
this  legislation  should  be  both  enacted 
and  implemented  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

In  receiving  testimony  on  this  legis- 
lation, the  committee  also  gave  consider- 
ation to  the  following  related  bills:  H  R 
2237.  HR  3822.  H  R.  9953.  Mr.  Price; 
H  R  7310,  Mr.  Philbin;  H.R.  5040,  H  R 
14622,  Mr.  Ichord;  H  R.  9731,  Mr.  Leg- 
firrr:  H  R  9880,  Mr.  Machen;  H  R.  9891, 
Mr.  St  Once;  HR  10534.  Mr.  Abends: 
H  R  13624.  Mr.  Joelson;  and  HR.  14490, 
Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  therefore 
recommends  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rT.se  in  support  of  HR.  3313.  as  amended, 
and   recommend   Its   adoption. 

HR.  3313  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee struck  all  language  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  substituted  the  language 
of  HR.  9731.  The  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee action  was  to  insure  that  con- 
structive service  credit  would  be  pro- 
vided these  professionally  trained  offi- 
cers. 

Under  the  original  language  of  H  R. 
3313,  the  granting  of  this  constructive 
servic;e  credit  would  have  been  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned. 
Under  the  committee  amendment,  such 
credit  would  be  made  mandatory. 

In  addition,  the  utilization  of  the  lan- 
guage In  H.n.  9731  makes  crystal  clear 
those  ofUcer-   eligible  for  such  construc- 


tive service  credit  whereas  the  language 
of  HR  3313  left  .some  question  as  to  not 
only  eligibility  but  also  the  likelihood  of 
these  officers  receiving  such  necessary 
credit. 

In  summary,  the  legislation  is  long 
overdue  and  should  be  approved  by  this 
body  without  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
PiRNiE  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  H.R.  3313  which  will 
provide  constructive  service  credit  for 
certain  professionally  trained  officers  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  I  introduced  this 
legislation  becau.se  I  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  vitally  needed  and.  in 
fact,  crucial,  if  we  are  to  retain  qualified, 
high -caliber  professional  service  per- 
sonnel. This  measure  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Judge  Advocates  Association, 
with  both  of  which  I  am  closely  affiliatfd. 
and  by  many  other  professional  groups. 

Biiefly,  this  measure  makes  manda- 
tory the  granting  of  constructive  ser\irf 
credit  in  those  Instances  In  which  tlic 
required  professional  training  bcyor.d 
the  4-yfar  college  level  is  a  precondition 
to  the  appointment  of  the  officer  con- 
cerned. The  categories  of  officers  co\- 
ered  by  the  bill  Include  chaplains,  vet- 
erinarians, Medical  Service  Corps  officf;  s 
with  advanced  degrees,  and  certain  offi- 
cers holding  advanced  degrees  in  tech- 
nical, scientific,  or  engineering  fields 

Under  this  legislation,  an  officer  in  o:ip 
of  the  above  categories  would  be  credit)  d 
with  constructive  service  for  the  purpo.se 
of  computing  both  his  active  duty  and 
retirement  pay.  The  service  so  credited 
would  be  generally  equivalent  to  t!:e 
years  of  postgraduate  college  education 
obtained  by  that  officer  at  his  own  ex- 
pense before  he  entered  military  service, 
but  not  to  exceed  3  years. 

Under  existing  law,  physicians  and 
dentists  already  are  authorized  con- 
.structive  .service  credit  benefits  similar 
to  those  proposed  by  this  legislation— in 
addition  physicians  and  dentists  are  f:> 
tltled  to  professional  special  pay  from 
$100  to  $300  per  month. 

This  legislation  would  not  provide  any 
special  pay  to  the  officers  affected  but 
would  be  limited  to  the  granting  of  con- 
structive service  credit. 

An  officer  who  obtains  professional  or 
graduate  education  beyond  the  normal 
4-year  undergraduate  level  usually  en- 
ters military  service  from  1  to  3  years 
later  than  his  college  contemporary  who 
obtains  only  a  basic  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. Since  he  has  less  active  .service,  he 
is  entitled  under  present  law  to  less  pay 
than  his  college  contemporai-y.  even  if 
they  both  have  the  same  military  grade 
Thus,  although  the  Armed  Forces  of 
which  he  Is  a  member  both  require  and 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  professional  or 
graduate  training,  he  is.  In  effect,  pen- 
alized for  the  time  spent  In  obtaining  ad- 
ditional education. 

TTie  proposed  legislation  would  elim- 
inate this  penalty  and  thereby  encourage 


a  greater  number  of  professionally 
trained  officers  to  remain  in  the  Armed 
Forces  on  a  career  basis. 

Under  certain  limited  circtimslances, 
various  categories  of  officers  with  re- 
quired professional  training  are  today 
given  constructive  credit  for  initial  ap- 
pointment In  a  grade  higher  than  their 
line  contemporaries.  This  credit,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  physicians 
and  dentists,  is  limited  to  credit  for  rank 
or  promotion  purposes. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide 
a  career  Incentive  for  the  junior  officers 
of  today,  those  who  will  be  the  leaders 
and  senior  officers  of  tomorrow.  It  is 
mo.st  Important  that  they  be  retained 
if  we  are  to  have  experienced  and  com- 
petent men  performing  professional  as- 
signments in  our  Armed  Forces.  This 
goal  will  not  be  achieved  if  the  financial 
limitations  Imposed  upon  them  are  ex- 
cessive. This  bill  seeks  to  give  .some 
recognition  to  the  extended  period  of 
preparation  which  professional  schools 
represent.  By  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  grant  1  year  of  longevity 
credit  for  each  year  of  graduate  school 
education  we  will  place  the  other  profes- 
sionally trained  officers  on  a  more  equal 
level,  as  far  as  basic  and  retirement 
pay  is  concerned,  with  contemporaries  in 
the  medical  or  dental  field.  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

There  Is  no  claim  that  the  enactment 
of  this  measure  will  completely  solve 
the  retention  problem.  However,  it  may 
move  in  that  direction.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  favorable  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Lx)u- 
Isiana  IMr.  HebertI  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  R. 
3313.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RELATING  TO  THE  NATIONAL  MU- 
SEUM OP  THE  SMITHSONIAN  IN- 
SHTUTION 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  <H.R.  7315)  relating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 7315 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Rtpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrens  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Museum  Act 
of  1965" 

Sec.  2.  The  Director  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall — 

( 1 1  cooperate  with  museums  and  their 
professional  organizations  in  a  coiitliniing 
study  of  museum  problems  and  opportu- 
nities, both  In  the  United  Stat<>s  and  abroad: 

Ot  prepare  and  carry  out  programs  for 
trailing  career  employees  In  museum  prac- 
tices In  cooperation  with  museums  and  tlielr 
professional  organizations,  wheresoever  these 
may  best  be  conducted: 

3)   prepare  and  distribute  significant  mu- 
seum ptibllcatlona; 


(4)  perform  research  on,  and  otherwise 
contribute  to,  the  development  of  museum 

techniques: 

(5)  cooperate  with  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Oiivermnent  of  the  United  States 
operating,  assisting,  or  otherwise  concerned 
with  museums:  and 

(6i  shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
on  progress  in  these  activities. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "National  Museum"  contained  in  the 
Act  of  July  7.  1884  (23  St.at.  214;  20  U.S.C.  65), 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  following  sen- 
tence: "And  the  Director  of  the  National 
Mu.seum  Is  hereby  directed  to  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  the  progress  of  the  museum 
during  the  year  and  its  present  condition  ". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones  1. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
tlie  National  Museum  Act  of  1965  is  de- 
signed to  give  recognition  to  the  Nation's 
museums  as  cultural  and  educational  in- 
stitutions and  will  give  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  statutory  authority  to  have 
a  .sustained  program  of  research,  training 
and  service  activities  for  museums 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  might  add  there  are  some  4.000  or 
more  museums  ranging  from  the  very 
small  mu.seums  to  the  larger  ones  such 
as  we  have  in  large  cities  like  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  here  in  Washington, 
DC. 

The  other  body  has  passed  a  bill  which 
would  put  a  ceiling  of  $200,000  annually 
on  the  funds  to  be  used  in  this  program. 
Apparently  the  other  body  placed  this 
ceiling  in  their  bill  by  amendment.  The 
only  difficulty  Is  that  the  Smithsonian  is, 
of  course,  already  assisting  many  of  the 
museums,  particularly  in  the  training  of 
directors  and  other  officials  of  these  mu- 
.seum.s,  and  it  would  create  confusion  if 
we  tried  to  place  this  limitation  in  the 
legislation  because.  In  effect,  the  Congress 
Is  already  appropriating  more  money 
than  that  and  it  might  be  presumed  that 
by  this  limitation  the  work  should  actu- 
ally be  reduced  rather  than  be  extended. 

The  committee  after  due  consideration 
felt  that  this  is  an  item  which  should  be 
brought  up  each  year  and  be  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb  1. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  in  supporting  this 
bill. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  Nation's  museums  as  high 
cultural  and  educational  institutions,  and 
it  will  give  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
statutory  authority  to  have  a  sustained 
program  to  implement  the  items  in  tliis 
bill. 

I  believe  it  is  a  woithwhile  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  that  it  will  increase  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
our  national  museums. 


Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  concerning 
the  language  on  pace  2  of  the  report. 

It  says  that  this  legislation  would  per- 
mit the  Smithsonian  to  participate  in 
and  help  support  a  documentation  and 
information  center. 

What  does  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri envisage  that  we  are  getting  into 
here?  Are  we  going  to  be  called  upon 
at  some  later  time  to  construct  a  docu- 
mentation and  mfonnation  center?  Or 
is  such  a  center  already  provided? 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  why  there  are 
no  reports  on  this  bill,  that  is,  reports 
from  any  agency  or  department  of  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  documentation 
and  information  activity  they  are  pro- 
posing in  this  bill  is  to  set  up  informa- 
tion on  techniques  for  the  better  man- 
agreement  for  our  Nation's  libraries.  It 
is  proposed  to  commission  people  to 
write  articles  on  how  to  set  up  and  dis- 
play exhibits  and  how  to  air-condition 
exhibits  and  to  have  this  information 
available  so  that  when  representatives 
of  the  smaller  museums  throughout  the 
Nation  come  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion they  can  have  these  documents 
available,  this  will  result  m  better  mu- 
.seum service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  do  not  have  an 
answer  to  my  question.  Is  it  proposed  to 
establi.'^h  at  some  time  in  the  future  a 
documentation  and  information  center 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  BOW  Ml-.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, there  is  no  intention  of  building 
any  center  or  information  facility  in  a 
new  building.  This  information  area 
would  be  taken  care  of  in  the  existing 
facilities  of  the  Smithsonian. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  would  be 
a  separate  building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  intended,  then. 
to  come  in  at  some  future  time  and  ask 
for  money  to  establish  a  docujnentation 
and  information  center? 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring to  a  center  which  would  be  a  new 
building  or  a  new  facility,  the  answer 
is  "No."  Undoubtedly  there  will  be 
within  existing  facilities  an  information 
center  and  a  documentation  center 
under  existing  facilities  of  the  Smith- 
sonian But  there  is  no  intention  in 
this  bill  of  building  a  new  facility  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  limitation 
on  expenditures  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.  Under  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  there  is  no  limitation 
on  expenditures,  but  there  would  be  an 
annual  review  by  the  Appropriations 
Committf'e  of  the  requests  of  the  Smith- 
sonian for  this  purpose. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  we  here  to- 
day pass  an  open-end  bill  with  no  limita- 
tion? I  read  on  page  5  of  the  report 
the  following:  "that  a  specific  dollar 
limitation  would  almost  certainly  pre- 
sent seriou-s  problems  of  administration 
and  review  in  attempting  to  identify  ex- 
penses of  established  Smithsonian  de- 
partments incurred  solely  under  this 
act  " 

What  serious  problem  of  administra- 
tion and  review  would  be  presented  by 
virtue  of  a  limit.ation  as  to  spending? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  committee 
considered  that  and  has  written  that  re- 
port. That  is  not  my  language,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman.  But  I  believe  If 
we  have  a  yearly  review  by  Uie  Congress 
of  the  expenses  of  the  operation  of  this 
insLitution.  that  would  be  better  than 
setting  up  a  definite  amount. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Kentleman  yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  this  takes  us 
rieht  back  to  the  ape-old  fight  around 
here.  Apparently  the  Appropriation 
Committee  would  be  the  sole  judge  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure. 

Mr,  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentlerian 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  not  the 
sole  and  final  judge  The  measure  comes 
to  this  House.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  House 
of  Representatives  Is  the  fij%al  and  sole 
Judge  of  what  appropriations  are  going 
to  be.  and  not  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  make  the  recommendat  on, 
the  same  as  the  gentleman's  commi'  tee 
makes  recommendations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  the  pro- 
cedures and  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  understands  the  procedures.  Am  I 
correctly  Informed  that  under  these 
terms  of  the  bill  no  longer  would  it  be 
required  that  there  be  reports  to  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  BOW.  No;  In  this  bill  there  Is 
no  report;  but  certainly  under  the  other 
bills,  tlie  basic  legislation  relating  to  the 
Smithsonian,  there  Is  required  reports 
to  the  Congress.  There  is  no  repeal  of 
that  provision  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Under  section  5t7) 
of  title  20  there  is  language  which  re- 
quires the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
file  a  report  with  Congress.  Under  this 
le^-'Lslation  we  would  repeal  the  section 
which  deals  with  the  National  Museum 
because  the  Smitlisonian  has  to  report 
already  under  that  other  language  in  the 
act.  In  this  bill,  page  2,  we  instruct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  to  file  an- 
nually progress  reports  of  these  activi- 
ties £is  contained  in  this  act.  So  the  re- 
ports would  still  be  in  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minute.?  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr.  Hall]. 


Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  this  time. 

In  the  beginning  I  wish  to  say  I  am 
a  bibliophile,  and  certainly  appreciate 
the  cultural  and  other  interests  preserved 
by  the  great  museums  of  this  country  of 
an  historical  and  traditional  nature,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  archeological  and 
other  works  that  we  have.  I  would  be 
strongly  in  favor  of  passing  this  bill  for 
additional  requests  or  acquisitions,  and 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
recoiistituted  destroyed  museums  around 
the  world  of  photomicrofilm  and  re- 
placement of  destroyed  objects  and  cul- 
tural assets  down  Uirough  the  years. 

There  is  a  part  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  worries  me  in  particular,  that  is. 
whether  by  passage  of  this  and  otii<  r 
multiple  legislation,  including  the  Presi- 
dential Reorganization  Acts,  we  are  mak- 
ing the  Smithsonian  Institution  some- 
thing other  than  that  for  which  its 
donor.  Mr.  Smith.son  intended.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  possible  that  it  is  becoming  a 
sprawling  octopus  which  is  reaching  its 
tentacles  into  mariy  areas  in  which  it 
dot  not  necessarily  have  expertise? 

For  example,  we  recently  had  intro- 
duced before  this  body  by  the  President 
a  reorganization  act  which  gave  the 
Smithsonian  charge  of  rearrangement  of 
the  Mall,  and  which  in  effect  eliminated 
the  Capital  Planning  Commission.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  curators  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Iiistitution,  even  backed  up  by 
their  very  erudite  board  of  directors,  are 
expert  in  architectural  control.  In  city 
design,  and  In  long-range  community 
planning. 

We  have  recently  had  before  this  body 
a  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  change  the  shape  of  the  Mall. 
There  is  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  a  recommendation  concerning  the 
acceptance  of  the  very  wonderful  Hirsh- 
horn  Museum  acquisitions  and  the  sculp- 
ture gardens  as  they  would  affect  the 
Mall.  The  Smithsonian  has  recently 
been  given  by  Presidential  recommenda- 
tion the  powers  of  control  over  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Gardens,  which  Is  not 
what  we  ordinarily  think  of  as  acquisi- 
tions for  museums,  but  is  for  studies  of 
ongoing  comparative  and  vertebral 
anatomy. 

I  think  all  these  are  matters  of  con- 
cern, to  say  nothing  of  the  new  $40  mil- 
lion aviation  and  space  museum,  author- 
ization legislation  which  has  been  passed 
by  this  body  under  the  eagle  eye  and 
watchful  aegis  of  this  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, which  Is  apparently  not 
i\ecessarily  always  the  best  watchdog  of 
the  Treasury  as  far  as  spending  in  times 
of  war  Is  concerned.  I  wonder  if  my  dis- 
tingui.shed  colleague  from  Missouri  feeLs 
that  perhaps  under  these  circumstances 
we  are  pushing  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion a  little  bit  too  far,  too  rapidly,  and 
beyond  its  expected  boundaries? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  ray  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
actuaily  what  we  are  doing  here — at 
least  this  was  in  the  mind  of  tins  speaker 
and  I  believe  In  the  minds  of  members 


of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee which  considered  this  bill — is 
stated  on  page  3  of  the  report: 

The  proposed  National  Museum  Act  will 
inaugurate  a  continuing  study  and  consulta- 
tion program  for  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  museums  throughout  the 
United  States. 

We  were  interested  In  this,  because  In 
many  areas  of  the  counti-y,  particularly 
in  some  of  our  smaller  communities,  we 
do  have  museums  which  are  unique  to 
that  particular  locality  and  yet  which 
furnish  information  and  historical  data 
that  is  of  interest  to  the  world.  Tiiey 
need  more  technical  knowledge.  I 
believe  with  the  channeling  of  this  In- 
foiination  through  the  Snilthsonian  In- 
stitution, we  will  be  helping  them  and 
will  be  giving  many  people  an  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  some  of  the  cultural  benefits 
that  are  usually  restricted  to  those  v.ho 
visit  Washington.  DC  for  instance. 

I  believe  the  fear  the  gentleman  has 
expres.sed  about  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, while  it  may  have  some  ba.sis,  will 
not  l)e  added  to  by  this  particular  legis- 
lation. This  legislation  is  intended  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  dissemination  to 
the  local  levels  the  expertise  which  the 
Smithsonian  has  along  certain  lines. 

Frankly,  the  thing  which  interested 
me  in  this  legislation  and  which  cau5ed 
me  to  support  it  was  just  that. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  knows  that 
ordinarily  I  look  at  the  spending  of  a 
dollar  pretty  closely.  I  feel  on  this  par- 
ticular thing  we  are  getting  the  mon^y 
back  and  putting  It  into  a  place  where  it 
will  benefit  a  great  number  of  people  I 
believe,  while  the  gentleman's  fears  may 
be  groundless,  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  will  not  contribute  to  those 
fears. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  thank  the 
gentleman.  It  does  reassure  me.  because 
I  revere  his  opinion  and  I  agree  that  he 
is  also  one  of  the  watchdogs  of  the 
Treasury. 

I  find  a  little  difBculty  with  respect  to 
this  institution  being  expanded  rather 
suddenly,  and  perhaps  in  many  direc- 
tions, and  wanting  to  tear  down  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  and 
the  Armed  Forces  Medical  Museum— ve- 
cently  declared  a  national  shrine— on 
the  one  hand  and  expanding  the  Mall 
on  the  other;  because  I  do  not  con.'^ider 
them  particularly  expert  in  this  regard 
I  do  not  believe  the  art  and  science  of 
medicine  should  be  removed  from  the 
area  of  the  cultural  arts  to  the  downtown 
Mall  of  Washington,  DC,  while  this 
other  is  going  on,  out  of  Inconsi.stency, 
in  helping  other  areas  around  the  world 
and  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  7315,  the  National  Museum 
Act  of  19€5.  Enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  Increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Smithsonian  to  provide  Information,  ad- 
vice, and  assistance  to  museums  in  the 
United  States  and  abi-oad.  It  would 
provide  the  legislative  framework  for 
programs  of  museum  training,  research, 
conservation,   surveys,   and  publications 


to  be  carried  out  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Museum  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian. 
These  activities  would  be  carried  out  by 
the  Institution  through  direct  coopera- 
tive programs  with  museums  or  through 
their  national  and  retiional  professional 
societies. 

The  Smithsonian  has  a  lona  histoo'  cf 
cooperation  with  the  museum  com- 
munity, with  estabUshed  museums  seek- 
ing advice  on  new  protirams  and  with 
proposed  museums  requesting  profes- 
.sional  gtiidance,  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
sen-e  the  Nation's  heritage  and  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located.  From  these  museums 
tlic  Smithsonian  is  requested  to  advise 
on  mu.seum  programs,  museum  build- 
ings, conservation  of  museum  objects, 
the  design  and  production  of  exhibits, 
and  the  training  of  museum  profes- 
sioi^als  and  technicians. 

I>uring  the  pa.st  year  the  Director  of 
the  National  Museum  has  received  more 
than  200  requests  for  advice  in  planning 
new  museums  or  the  Insiiiiction  of  per- 
sonnel. These  requests  have  come  from 
30  States  and  24  foreign  countries.  At 
the  hearing  on  H.R.  7315,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Museum  testified  that  on  1 
day  during  the  current  year  the  Smith- 
sonian received  simultaneously  two 
architects,  several  university  scientists, 
and  an  exhibits  designer,  from  a  group 
engaged  to  produce  a  State  museum  of 
a  comprehensive  scope  on  an  extremely 
short  schedule. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  growth 
in  the  number,  size,  and  activities  of  mu- 
suems  throughout  the  country-  during  the 
past  15  years.  At  the  hearings  of  H  R. 
7315.  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
.stated  that  there  are  over  5.000  muse- 
ums now  in  existence  and  a  great  many 
more  in  the  planning  state.  With  this 
growth,  the  museum  profession  has  been 
unable  to  find  or  develop  the  trained  per- 
sonnel necessary  for  fully  effective  plan- 
ning and  operation.  Tlie  evidence  is 
convincing  that  there  is  a  present  and 
critical  need  for  legislative  recognition 
of  this  situation  and  encouragement  of 
cooperative  studies  and  training  which 
are  its  remedy. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  well 
suited  to  provide  substantial  a.ssistance 
to  the  museimi  field  in  the  solution  of  Its 
planning  and  operating  problems.  The 
scope  of  the  collections  and  the  variety 
of  the  exhibits  of  the  Smithsonian  have 
required  a  constant  search  for  improve- 
ments in  documentation,  conservation, 
collection  management,  museum  plan- 
ning techniques,  and  in  the  training  of 
personnel  of  these  functions.  The 
Smith.sonian's  program  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  objects  Is  being  constantly  ad- 
vanced in  its  laboratory  facilities.  In 
the  exhibits  field  the  extensive  public 
galleries  of  the  Smithsonian  museums 
are.  in  effect,  laboratories  for  developing 
and  improving  new  techniques  to  cap- 
ture the  Interest  of  visitors,  particularly 
students,  and  for  the  commmiication  of 
a  sense  of  active  participation  in  science, 
history,  and  the  arts. 

In  summary,  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
7315  will  give  new  meaning  to  well  es- 
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tablished  Smithsonian  activities  by  pro- 
viding it  witii  aCarmative  statutory  au- 
thority for  coordinated  and  continuing 
programs  of  research,  training,  and  serv- 
ice to  stimulate  progress  and  encouragt 
excellence  in  the  museum  community  as 
a  whole.  I  strongly  urge  the  pa.ssage  of 
this  legislation  by  the  Congress. 

The  estimated  first-year  costs  of  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  legislation 
would  not  exceed  S200.000.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  programs  will  grow  in 
coverage  and  supiwrt  in  proportion  to 
the  specific  needs  of  the  museum  field, 
but  in  no  event  would  invohe  an  annual 
cost  exceeding  $1  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  the 
distinguislied  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  spoken  generally  and  broadly  on  the 
activities  of  the  Smith.sonian  Institution. 
rather  than  confining  himself  to  the  bill 
and  what  it  would  do. 

So  far  as  the  Zoological  Gardens  are 
concerned— the  zoo — the  Smithsonian 
Listitution  has  been  in  charge  of  that  for 
many  years.  Tlie  Presidential  edict  on 
that  would  simply  turn  over  to  the  Smith- 
sonian the  resixinsibility  for  the  plan- 
ning and  building  of  buildings.  It  has 
been  a  Smithsonian  operation  for  many 
years. 

So  far  as  the  Air  Museum  is  concerned, 
the  gentleman  has  discussed  tliis  with 
me  a  nimiber  of  times,  and  has  been 
rather  surprised  that  I  would  be  a  parly 
to  the  Smitlisonian  Air  and  Space 
Museum. 

I  believe  it  is  neces.sar>-  for  this  Nation 
of  ours  to  preserve  the  mementos  of  air 
and  of  space.  We  have  been  a  great 
leader,  and  the  originator  of  the  airplane. 

The  Kitty  Hawk  will  be  there.  We 
have  gone  hito  space.  I  beUeve  it  is 
proper  we  should  have  a  museum. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  as  I  have  said 
to  others,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this 
Is  not  the  time  to  build  it.  I  would  not 
support  an  appropriation  at  this  time  for 
building  an  Air  and  Space  Museum.  I 
believe  we  should  have  it  authorized  and 
we  should  go  ahead  with  the  authoriza- 
tion, so  the  plans  for  it  are  complete,  and 
not  expend  that  money  at  this  time,  wiien 
we  are  in  tlie  situation  we  are  in  in 
■Vietnam. 

About  tills  bill.  I  should  like  to  say 
this  bill  simply  will  put  tlie  Smithsonian 
hi  a  position  to  help  th3  small  museums 
and  libraries  throughout  the  country. 
They  have  the  expertise  needed.  That 
has  been  well  known  over  tlie  years. 

Of  course,  we  are  doing  a  little  more 
than  Smithson  gave  this  fund  for  years 
ago,  but  nevertheless  tlie  Smithson  will, 
I  beUeve  we  would  find,  encompasses 
everything  that  we  have  in  the  Smith- 
sonian operation. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  go  back  to  read  Smithson 's  bequest  to 
this  Nation.  I  doubt  he  has  done  so 
recently,  or  he  would  not  have  made  the 
statement  he  did. 

This  particular  bill  will  merely  give 
information  to  mtiseums  and  libraries  of 
tiiis  country.  Tliere  will  be  a  place  they 
can  come  to  for  the  information  needed, 
when  a  local  community  or  a  State  is 
about  to  build  a  new  museum  or  a  library. 
It  will  he  a  place  they  can  come  to  to  get 


information  on  exhibits,  the  preservation 
of  exhibits,  the  proper  building  of  build- 
ings, air  conditioning,  and  all  the  oUier 
things  which  go  into  the  necessity  of 
making  a  proper  muse'am. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  first  place.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  dead  wrong. 
I  read  the  will  of  Mr.  Smithson  the  last 
time  an  expansion  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  was  before  us.  I  would,  gen- 
erally, prefer  that  the  gentleman  keep 
his  doubts  to  himself,  rather  than  mak- 
ing them  a  matter  of  pubhc  record. 

Mr  BOW.  I  still  have  the  doubt,  be- 
cause I  know  the  gentleman's  ability  and 
how  capable  he  is.  I  believe  if  he  had 
lead  that  will  he  would  not  have  made 
the  statement  he  made  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  read  the  will 
recently,  and  I  reaffirm  the  statement  in 
the  context  in  which  it  was  given,  re- 
calling the  fact  that  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning I  much  aijpreciated  the  value  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  a  whole  and 
its  cultural  and  technical  exhibits  and 
its  preservation  for  posterity  of  that 
which  is  historic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  verj-  reassuring  to 
hear  the  gentleman,  who  submits  the 
5-pcrcent  across-the-board-reduction 
amendments  on  all  of  the  appropriation 
bills,  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  BOW.     Not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  H.ALL.  It  is  reassuring  to  see  he 
is  not  going  to  recommend  or  approve — 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriation.s — that  this  museum 
for  the  Wright  brothers,  original  plane 
at  Kitty  Hawk.  N.C.,  for  the  Spirit  of 
St.  Louis,  which  I  love  very  dearly,  be 
built  during  the  period  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  simply  want  to  reafTirm  the  fact 
that  my  only  fear  is  by  reason  of  this 
and  the  machinations  of  others  who  are 
perhaps  more  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  museums  for  the  maintenance  of 
historical  relics  and  other  thincs  which 
are  valuable  for  the  future:  rather  than 
valuable  in  balancing  the  budget  at  the 
present  time  of  war — my  only  fear  is  that 
they  might  be  expanding  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  to  jurisdictional  things 
other  than  that  to  which  it  originally 
peitained. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  again 
assure  the  gentleman. 

I  know  how  concerned  he  is  about  the 
medical  building  down  there:  lest  some- 
body take  away  this  medical  museum 
and  place  it  .somewhere  else.  This  will 
be  a  decision  by  the  Congress  as  to 
whether  the  mu.seum  is  gome  to  be  there. 
Congress  will  decide  this.  The  Smithso- 
nian Institution  Board  of  Regents  have 
not  moved  in  to  take  over  the  responsi- 
bilities, so  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  know  he  has  been  a  little  un- 
friendly to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
since  this  idea  came  about,  but  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  Congress  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Pulton]. 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  lyCr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution is  being  expanded  for  the  pur- 
poses which  the  American  people  need, 
that  is,  to  provide  an  information  center 
for  museums  and  Institutions  all  around 
the  country.  We  are  at  present  in  a  tre- 
mendous cultural  expansion  In  this 
country.  Since  being  In  Congress,  and 
Washington.  I  have  had  a  .special  interest 
in  the  Smlth-soiilan  Institution,  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  and  the  many  cul- 
tural activities  of  the  Smithsonian.  To 
give  these  activities  wide  coverage  I  put 
the  schedule  of  the  National  Gallery  and 
its  calendar  in  the  Congressional  Record 
every  month.  I  have  also  been  on  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  for  build- 
ing of  the  new  Mu.seuni  of  History  and 
Technology  on  Constitution  Avenue, 
Washington 

May  I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  I  Mr.  Bowl,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon  1 .  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Kirwan  1  on  their  excellent 
service,  each  of  whom  is  on  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  has  a  great  pride  in  serving  there. 
Likewise  I  would  like  to  compliment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Salton-stallI,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PtjlbrightI,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  !Mr.  Ander- 
son 1 ,  on  their  constructive  and  dedicated 
efforts  in  serving  on  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

We  in  the  US  Congress  have  a  special 
Interest  in  this  museum  because  we  have 
participated  in  its  expansion  and  devel- 
opment. Congress  and  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents have  expanded  the  facilities  and 
many  activities  from  space  to  cultural 
activities,  painting,  sculpture,  science, 
aircraft,  to  ordinary  US.  life,  customs, 
dress,  and  homes  as  various  new  interests 
have  arisen.  I  believe  that  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  is  now  the  outstand- 
ing museum  complex  in  the  world,  the 
most  general  and  broad  in  its  develop- 
ment. We  American  citizens  are  proud 
of  these  fine  accomplishments. 

Congress  should  therefore  authorize 
further  expansion  and  development  of 
Smithsonian  Institution  facilities  and 
services,  for  the  benefit  of  all  VS.  citi- 
zens, and  the  development  and  progress 
of  all  our  U.S.  cultural  and  museum  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  United  States. 

I  strongly  favor  this  legislation  for 
these  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones],  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  7315. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  1310)  relating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  ask  for  lt«  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1310 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "National  Muiseum 
Act  of  1966". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Museum  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall — 

( 1 )  cooperate  with  museiuna  and  their 
professional  organizations  In  a  continuing 
study  of  museum  problems  and  oppormni- 
tles.  both  In  the  United  States  and  abroad: 

(2)  prepare  and  carry  out  programs  for 
training  career  employees  in  museum  prac- 
tices In  cooperation  with  museums  and  their 
professional  organizations,  wheresoever  these 
m.iy  best  be  conducted: 

d)  prepare  and  distribute  significant 
museum  publicatlon.s: 

(4)  perform  research  on.  and  otherwise 
contribute  to.  the  development  of  museum 
techniques: 

(5)  cooperate  with  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
operatlnK,  assisting,  or  otherwise  concerned 
viHh  museums:  and 

(6)  .shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
on  progress  In  these  activities. 

( b  I  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $200,000  for 
any  fiscal  year,  ns  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  tlie  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  3.  The  first  p>aragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "National  Museum"  contained  In  the  Act 
of  July  7,  1884  (23  Stat.  214;  20  U.S.C.  66) ,  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  following  sentence: 
"And  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum  Is 
hereby  directed  to  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  the  progress  of  the  museum  during 
the  year  and  its  present  condition.". 

AMENDMENT  OnXRED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  £is  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S  1310  and  insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7315 
as  pa.ssed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7315)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FURNISH  BOOKS  TO  HANDICAPPED 
PERSONS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  13783)  to  amend  the  acts  of 
March  3.  1931.  and  October  19.  1962.  re- 
lating to  the  furnishing  of  books  and 
other  materials  to  the  blind  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  furnishing  of  such  books  and 
other  materials  to  other  handicapped 
persons,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.    13783 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  books  for  the 
adult    blind",    approved    March    8,    1931,    as 


amended  (2  U.S.C.  135a,  136b).  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"That  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
in  addition  to  appropriations  otherwise  made 
to  said  Library,  such  sums  for  expenditure 
under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  books 
published  either  In  raised  characters,  on 
sound-reproduction  recordings  or  in  any 
other  form,  and  for  purchase,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  of  reproducers  for  such 
sound-reproduction  recordings,  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  and  for  other  physically  handi- 
capped residents  of  the  United  States.  Includ- 
ing the  several  States,  territories.  Insular 
possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  all 
of  which  books,  recordings,  and  reproducers 
will  remain  the  property  of  the  Library  of 
Congref^s  but  will  be  loaned  to  bllrd  and  to 
other  physically  handicapped  readers  certified 
by  competent  authority  as  vinable  to  read 
normal  printed  material  as  a  result  of  physi- 
cal limitations,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  this  service 
In  the  purcha-se  of  bocks  in  either  rai.sed 
characters  or  in  sound -reproduction  record- 
ings the  Librarian  of  Congress,  wllhou*  ref- 
erence to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(41  use.  5),  shall  give  preference  to  non- 
profltmaklng  institutions  or  agencies  whose 
activities  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
blind  and  with  other  physically  handicapped 
persons,  in  all  cases  where  the  prices  or  bids 
submitted  by  such  Institutions  or  agencies 
are,  by  said  Librarian,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances and  needs  involved,  determined  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Librarian  of  Congress 
may  contract  or  otherwise  arrange  with  such 
public  or  other  nonprofit  libraries,  agencies, 
or  organizations  as  he  may  deem  appropri- 
ate to  serve  as  local  or  regional  centers  l.r 
the  circulation  of  ( 1 )  books,  recordings,  and 
reprodvicers  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  and  (2)  musical  scores.  Instruc- 
tional texts,  and  other  specialized  materials 
referred  to  In  the  Act  of  October  9.  1962,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  135a-I).  under  such  con- 
ditions and  tegrulations  as  he  may  prescribed. 
In  the  lending  of  such  books,  recordings, 
reproducers,  musical  scores.  Instructional 
texts,  and  other  specialized  materials,  pre- 
ference shall  at  all  times  be  given  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind  and  of  the  other  physically 
handicapped  jjersons  who  have  been  honor- 
ably discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish In  the  Library  of  Congress  a  library  of 
musical  scores  and  other  Instructional  ma- 
terials to  further  educational,  vocational,  and 
cultural  opportunities  In  the  field  of  music 
for  blind  persons",  approved  October  9.  19G2 
(2  U.S.C.  135a-l),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"That  (a)  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  library  of  nuuslcal 
scores.  Instructional  texts,  and  other  spe- 
cialized materials  for  the  use  of  the  blind  and 
for  other  physically  handicapped  residents 
of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  In 
furthering  their  educational,  vocational,  and 
cultural  opportunities  in  the  field  of  music. 
Such  scores,  texts,  and  materials"  shall  be 
made  available  on  a  loan  basis  under  regula- 
tions developed  by  the  Librarian  or  his 
designee  In  consultation  with  persons,  orga- 
nizations, and  agencies  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind  and  for  other  physically  handi- 
capped persona. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  m,iy  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provision*  of  this  K(^" 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  >  Mr.  Al- 
bert).    Is  a  second  demanded':' 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
obiection.  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
o.'dcrcd. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
H  R.  13783  would  amend  existins  laws 
rdaling  to  the  furnishing  of  books  and 
other  materials  to  the  blind  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  books  and  other  materials  to 
persons  who  are  unable  to  read  normal 
print  because  of  a  physical  handicap. 
The  expanded  program  would  make 
books  and  raised  character  talking  books 
and  other  musical  and  instructional  ma- 
terial available  not  only  to  the  blind  but 
other  physically  handicapped  persons, 
quadriplegics,  the  near  blind,  victims  of 
multiple  sclei-osis,  muscular  dystrophy, 
and  .so  forth. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  tlie  first  fuU 
year  of  operation  there  would  t>e  an  in- 
cica-se  of  $1,500,000  over  the  current 
budget  of  $2,670,000  for  the  existing  talk- 
ing book  program.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  almost  2  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  today  who  cannot  read  or- 
diiiai-y  printed  material  because  of  im- 
paired eyesight  or  other  physical  factors 
which  make  them  unable  physically  to 
manipulate  these  materials.  The  orig- 
inal bill  was  amended  by  eliminating  the 
word  "medical"  which  appears  tm  page  2, 
line  11.  This  was  done  in  order  to  avoid 
the  addition  of  limitations  which  are  not 
fxistent  In  the  present  law  providing 
books  for  the  blind. 

Regulations  issued  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  and  published  In  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  will  spell  out  how 
eligibility  may  be  certified.  This  is  now 
done  in  the  existing  talking  book 
program. 

Mr  Speaker,  insofar  as  I  know  there  is 
no  objection  whatsoever  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXrtND 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  do  so  be  peiTnitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  subject  of  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.ssourl.    I  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  13783,  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  Library  of  Congress  to  furnish 
"talking  books"  and  other  such  material 
to  handicapped  persons.  This  bill  will 
fulfill  the  needs  of  the  many  who  have 
been  denied  too  long  the  adequate  library 
WTvices  that  most  of  us  take  for  granted. 

The  nr.tlonal  books-for-the-blind  pro- 
gram is  now  35  years  old  and  Is  acclaimed 
as  one  of  the  finest  programs  enacted  by 
Congress.  Yet  nearly  2  million  people 
in  this  country  who  cannot  read  or  use 


conventional  printed  books  have  been 
ineligible  for  the  benefits  of  this  program. 
These  include  600.000  near-blind,  4,700 
persons  who  have  lost  both  arms  or  the 
u.sc  of  them,  1,600  who  are  in  iron  lungs 
or  other  respiratory  devices,  as  well  as 
758.000  victims  of  other  crippling  ail- 
ments. 

As  a  member  of  the  Suijcommittee  on 
Library  and  Memorials  of  the  Hou.se  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  I  was  privileged 
to  participate  in  the  hearings  on  this  bill, 
conducted  earlier  this  year.  At  these 
hearings,  various  witnesses  presented 
eloquent  testimony  as  to  the  need  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  main  thrusts 
of  recent  congressional  legislation  has 
been  to  extend  educatioiial  opportunities 
to  all  seumcnts  of  our  population.  We 
have  been  especially  concerned,  and 
rightly  so,  with  making  such  oppor- 
tunities available  to  the  culturally  de- 
prived. I  have  been  very  pvoud  to  be 
among  the  supporters  of  such  worih- 
while  programs  as  Headstart  and  the 
Teacher  Corps.  Today  we  extend  these 
opportunities  to  a  deprived  gi'oup  foi'm- 
erly  beyond  )ur  reach,  the  physically  de- 
prived. The  country  as  a  whole  will 
richly  benefit  from  this  effort. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fiom  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Chamberlain]. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extran- 
eous matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13783,  relating  to 
the  furnishing  of  l>ooks  and  other  ma- 
terials to  the  near  blind  and  other  phys- 
ically handicapped  persons. 

ThLs  bill  provides  for  expansion  of  the 
national  books-for-the-blind  program 
administered  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  provide  materials  for  those  people  who 
have  handicaps  which  physically  preclude 
their  u.se  of  conventional  reading  ma- 
terials but  who,  not  being  legally  blind, 
are  unable  to  obtain  such  materials  un- 
der present  law. 

No  longer  need  disabled  people  be  de- 
prived of  adequate  library  service  merely 
because  they  are  not  legally  blind  and  so 
do  not  qualify  to  use  present  facilities. 
No  longer  need  people  who  cannot  move 
to  turn  the  pages  of  a  magazine  go  with- 
out exposure  to  such  materials. 

All  of  us  constantly  have  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books  at  our  side.  While 
we  often  complain  of  the  burden  of  ma- 
terial to  be  covered,  we  thrive  on  what 
we  can  and  do  read.  For  1  minute,  imag- 
ine life  without  these  things.  There 
ought  to  be  no  question  but  that  we  must 
provide  means  for  handicapped  people 
to  enjoy  at  least  some  of  the  benefits  of 
reading  which  we  take  almost  for 
granted. 

Without  this  bill,  people  imable  to 
manipulate  reading  materials  are  greatly 
limited  in  their  access  to  the  enrichment 
offered  by  familiarity  with  the  Informa- 


tion and  ideas  of  books  and  magazines. 
With  this  bill,  the  handicapped  will  be 
able  to  have  all  of  these  things.  The 
knowledge  they  are  exposed  to  will  not 
only  make  them  happier  and  more  satis- 
fied human  beings,  but  also  more  alert 
and  resjxinsible  citizens.  In  the  process, 
some  may  acquire  information  specialized 
enough  to  increase  their  employability. 

People  who  have  the  capability  to  de- 
velop intelligently  but  are  unable  to 
satisfy  their  thirst  for  knowledge  and  in- 
creased awareness  can  only  be  contin- 
ually frustrated  when  reading  facilities 
ai-e  just  out  of  their  reach  as  they  are 
now.  Gradually  they  fall  further  and 
further  liehind  their  peers.  For  school- 
age  children,  this  is  an  especially  real 
and  crucial  problem. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  some  20,000 
people  who  suffer  from  these  types  of 
afflictions  will  be  bi-ought  under  this  pro- 
gram in  the  first  year.  This  would  re- 
quire additional  funds  of  SI. 5  million 
over  the  current  budget  of  $2,675,000. 
Certainly  in  comparison  with  many  of 
the  other  Federal  procrams  this  is  a 
modest  undertaking,  but — just  as  cer- 
tainly— there  is.  in  this  case,  little  ques- 
tion as  to  the  need  for  it.  While  it  is,  of 
course,  important  to  insure  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  these  facihties  aie  available  in  no 
way  impairs  the  type  of  service  the  peo- 
ple^lready  covered  by  this  program  have 
enjoyed  it  is  equally  Important  that  per- 
sons who  cannot  use  normal  library  ma- 
terials be  not  discriminated  against  be- 
cause their  particular  handicap  is  not 
recognized  by  Federal  law.  The  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  has  assured  us  that  pres- 
ent services  to  the  blind  will  not  be 
diminished  by  enactment  of  this  bill.  On 
the  coiitraiy.  he  feels  that  the  broader 
base  of  support  yielded  by  inclusion  of 
more  kinds  of  handicapped  people  ought 
to  result  in  increased  resources — making 
more  titles  and  materials  available  to  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  meaning  of  this 
legLslation  cannot  be  conveyed  iji  tei-ms 
of  numbers  and  dollars  but  in  tlie  prom- 
ise it  holds  for  each  individual  that  it 
may  benefit.  This  can  best  be  illustiated 
perhaps  m  the  cavse  of  a  family  who  live 
in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan  F. 
Schneider  of  East  Lansing,  who  provided 
the  committee  with  inspiring  testimony 
as  to  what  the  facilities  of  this  bill  can 
provide — accomplished  by  their  own  ef- 
forts in  the  case  of  their  son  who  is 
cerebral  palsied.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  will  include  at  this 

IX)int  in  the  Record  two  editorials  from 
the  East  Lansing  Towne  Courier  of 
June  24  and  Juiie  30,  1965,  which  give 
dramatic  indication  of  the  boosted 
moiale  possible  when  a  courageous  boy 
is  luckj-  enough  to  have  access  to  reading 
materials  in  a  manageable  form.  Not 
all  people  have  the  capability  to  provide 
for  the  handicapped  as  the  Schneiders 
are  doing  for  their  son.  Passage  of  bill 
13783  will  insure  that  such  facilities  are 
available  to  every  qualified  Individual 
who  desires  to  benefit  from  them. 

As  John  F.  Nagle,  Chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington Office  of  the  National  Federation 
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of    the   Blind,    said    during    committee 
hearings: 

Not  to  b«  able  to  read,  we  believe,  to  have 
to  live  without  books.  Is  not  to  live  at  all  but 
merely  to  exist. 

How  can  we  deny  the  possibility  of 
living  to  the  nearly  2  million  people  who 
fall  in  the  category  of  i>eople  physically 
handicapped  under  the  meaning  of  thi.s 
bill?  Let  us  pass  bill  13783  and  extend 
the  chance  to  live  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people. 

The  editorials  are  as  fallows: 

Thb  Philosopht  or  a  Handicapped  Bot 

Despite  his  handicaps,  young  Paul  Schnei- 
der of  1658  Wixxlslde  Dr.  fought  back,  com- 
peted with  non- handicapped  students,  and 
wiin  five  award.s  at  his  Junior  high  school 
assembly. 

Last  week  the  Towne  Courier  told  the  story 
of  this  boy  In  words  written  by  reporter 
Lynn  Totten. 

This  w^eek  we  had  planned  to  tell  more  of 
the  story  In  the  boy's  own  words  In  a  news 
story  We  decided  Pauls  story,  In  his  words, 
deserved  to  be  In  the  editorial  column,  rather 
than  the  newa  columns. 

There  Is  much  that  needs  to  be  done  to 
create  a  community  ol  understanding  for  the 
handicapped.  And  Paul  and  his  parents  are 
among  those  who  are  doing  more  than  tl.elr 
share. 

What  follows  was  not  written  by  Paul  for 
publication.  He  wrote  the  following  words 
at  other  times  for  other  purposes. 

Paul  and  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan 
P.  Schneider,  consented  to  let  the  Towne 
Courier  publish  them  in  the  hopea  that  hlB 
words  might  help  someone  directly,  and 
might  help  create  the  needed  community 
of  understanding  for  the  handicapped. 

The  following  words  are  from  an  auto- 
biography written  for  his  ninth  grade  social 
studies  class  last  fall. 

"My  life  began  on  January  5.  1949.  In  Spar- 
row Hospital.  Iwinslng.  Michigan.  In  the  de- 
livery room,  tmavoldable  misfortune  struck. 
As  I  started  down  the  birth  canal,  I  got 
stuck. 

•'The  doctor  tried  hard  to  turn  and  twist 
me  to  get  me  free  That  failed.  Finally,  he 
was  forced  to  place  his  forceps  on  both  sides 
of  my  head  and  drag  me  from  my  mother's 
body. 

•  The  forceps  crushed  my  skull  and  caused 
a  brain  hemorrhage.  TTie  blood  released  by 
this  hemorriiage  destroyed  a  part  of  my  brain 
that  governs  muscular  control. 

'For  48  hours.  I  lingered  between  life  and 
death.  After  two  weeks,  my  parents  were  al- 
lowed to  take  me  home  bvit  I  had  a  very 
black    eye    for    several    months. 

"Tlie  pediatrician  and  my  parents  took 
very  gixxl  care  of  me  through  this  difficult 
time.  I  cotUdn't  do  many  things  babies 
usually  do  but  I  learned  to  do  thenj  l^ter. 

"When   I   was  a   year  and   a  half  old,   the 
doctor  told  my  parents  that  I  had  a  dlsabil- 
,  Ity  called  cerebral  palsy  and  he  referred  me 
to  an  orthopedic  specialist. 

"He  had  me  wear  short  leg  braces  and  told 
my  parents  that  I  might  never  be  able  to 
walk  or  to  talk  A  few  months  later,  a  spe- 
cialist from  out  of  town  came  to  examine 
all  the  cerebral  palsied  children  in  Lansing. 
He  told  my  parents  that  the  reason  I  might 
be  un.ible  to  wiilk  or  talk  was  that  I  was 
mejitally  retarded. 

■  My  parents  determined  to  give  me  every 
opportunity  to  progress  as  far  as  I  was  ca- 
pable Through  the  love  and  understanding 
of  my  family  and  the  help  of  professional 
f>eople.  I  have  progre8.sed  to  where  I  am  now. 

"It  Is  much  further  than  meet  people 
thought  I  could  ever  go. 

Mv  parents,  my  older  brother.  Harold,  and 
I  lire  a  good  team.     We  cooperate  and  help 


each  other  through  our  happy  and  sad  mo- 
ments. 

"My  brother  worked  endlessly  with  me  and 
finally  got  me  so  that  I  could  bat  a  ball  and 
make  a  basket.  With  a  few  modified  rules, 
we  ?et  along  real  well  in  our  recreation. 

"He  has  always  taken  me  places  with  him 
and  It  has  never  seemed  to  bother  him  that 
I  am  different.  My  parents  are  always  pa- 
tient and  always  have  their  eyes  open  for 
opportunities  that  will  help  me 

"For  the  first  thirteen  years  of  my  life.  I 
lived  at  143  Northlawn  Drive.  E^ist  Lansing. 
It  was  a  two  story  brick  hou.se  on  a  corner. 
We  had  real  nice  neighbors  and  they  all 
were  pulling  for  me.  I  had  one  special  friend, 
Jeff  Prince,  who  was  my  age.  We  spent  many 
happy  hours  playing  together  It  didn't 
make  any  difference  to  him  either  that  I  was 
disabled.  ■ 

(Editor's  note:  there  are  four  more,  well- 
written  pages,  of  which  we  will  quote  several 
excerpts  i 

"My  ambition  is  to  be  as  Independent  as  I 
can  be     This  is  my  highest  goal  in  life. 

"It  has  been  like  the  climbing  up  a  ladder. 
The  first  three  steps  were  learning  to  walk, 
to  talk,  and  to  use  my  hands.     The  next  step  . 
was  proving  that  I  was  not  mentally  retarded. 

"Many  people  such  as  the  'carbon  paper 
boys'  (his  classmates  make  carbons  of  their 
notes  for  him  at  classroom  lectures i  have 
helped  to  make  my  life  somewhat  easier. 

"I  believe  that  faith  is  the  backtwne  to 
everyday  living.  It  is  especially  important  In 
a  life  like  mine  Every  night  I  pray  to  God 
to  help  me  to  realize  that  I  am  different  and 
that  it  is  going  to  take  me  a  little  longer 
to  do  things  that  other  people  do. 

"With  God's  help,  I  am  certain  that  I'm 
going  to  do  all  right  in  the  years  ahead." 

Those  were  Paul's  words,  filled  with  a 
strong  faith.  Much  of  this  faith  came  to  him 
through  his  parents,  and  much  of  It  through 
the  Influences  of  Dr.  Wallace  Rol>ert8on  and 
Peoples  Church. 

His  words  need  no  added  flourish,  decora- 
tion, or  comment  Paul  Schneider  makes  his 
own  case  for  courage  and  faith. 

(By  Lynn  Totten) 

"Time  to  me  is  not  what  time  is  to  you." 

This  Is  an  ever-present  thougtit  in  the 
mind  of  Paul  H.  Schneider,  16-year  old  Junior 
high  school  graduate. 

For  Paul  is  a  physically  handicapped  child 
who  attends  a  regular  school  and  competes 
with  normal  students. 

How  well  did  he  do  this  last  school  year? 
The  record  is  almost  unbelievable. 

At  his  Junior  high  honors  assembly  Paul 
was  recognized  for  five  awards.  And  all  were 
achieved  in  competition  with  students  who 
were  not  weighed  down  by  the  same  handi- 
caps. 

As  Paul's  name  was  announced  each  time, 
it  was  an  emotionally-packed  moment  for  his 
parents,  the  Ivan  P.  Schneiders  of  1658  Wood- 
side  Dr.  Mr.  Schneider  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor In  soli  science  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. 

When  Paul  was  born,  he  was  disabled  by 
cerebral  palsy,  the  result  of  a  brain  Injury 
suffered  In  delivery.  This  motor  disability 
affected  his  walking,  talking,  and  functions, 
and  eye  movements. 

He  has  been  enrolled  in  the  Ingham  County 
Special  Education  program.  This  required 
him  to  attend  school  in  Lansing  along  wltli 
other  orthopedic  students. 

At  the  start  of  this  year  In  the  eighth  grade 
(fall.  1963),  his  orthopedic  group  was  trans- 
ferred from  Pattengill  Junior  High  Schix)l  to 
another  school.  But  Paul  asked  to  stay  on 
at  Pattengill  and  become  a  member  of  a  regu- 
lar class  under  regular  conditions.  He  was 
accepted. 

Meanwhile  he  continues  to  take  orthopedic 
treatments  at  Walnut  School  several  times  a 
week  Paul  has  had  therapy  since  he  was  1^ 
years  old. 


THEES    TIMES    AS    LONG 


Because  of  his  handicap.  It  requires  Paul 
about  3-tlme8  as  long  to  read,  write,  or  do 
most  anything  as  it  does  a  normal  student. 

In  Junior  high  school,  the  amount  of  re- 
quired reading  has  been  substantial,  one 
teacher  explained.  Far  Paul,  with  his  slow 
eye  movement,  this  would  have  been  insur- 
mountiible. 

At  once,  parents  began  to  read  to  him  di- 
rectly or  recorded  hia  materl.U  onto  tapes 
which  he  could  play  back  whenever  and  as 
often  as  he  desired. 

During  the  past  year  Alpha  Chi  Omega 
alumnae  have  helped  perform  this  service  for 

Paul. 

This  work  will  be  continued  during  the 
summer  to  ready  his  material  for  next  fall. 

During  each  class,  a  fellow  student  has 
made  carbon  copy  notes  of  lectures  that  are 
later  taped  by  Paul's  mother. 

At  PattenglU's  Awards  assembly  last  week. 
Paul  w.is  chosen  to  Introduce  and  present  the 
third  General  Organization  (student  coun- 
cil )  Awards.  He  himself  had  won  one  of  tliese 
awards. 

In  his  class  of  403  students,  he  was  one 
of  8  who  received  an  award  for  perfect  at- 
tendance for  3  years. 

He  shared  the  Journalism  Award  with  one 
otlier  student.  He  was  one  of  2  to  win  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Award,  and  he  gained  the  Scholarship  Award 
for  his  3  7  average. 

Paul  was  also  runner-up  for  the  American 
Legion  Award.  In  which  the  students  them- 
selves do  the  voting. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  classroom  activi- 
ties. Paul  was  a  page  editor  for  the  school's 
paper.  East  Courier,  in  which  he  wrote  edi- 
torials, feature  and  news  stories. 

He  was  a  home  room  manager  of  the 
basketball  team  and  a  library  helper. 

Popular  with  the  other  students,  he  wis 
voted  home  room  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Organization,  and  was  named  Student 
of  the  Month.  He  was  nominated  for  mayor 
and  lieutenant  governor  In  his  social  studies 
class. 

At  Camp  Indian  Trails  (which  Paul  has 
attended  for  many  summers)  he  received  the 
Best    Camper   Award   for    5   out   of   6   years. 

HIS    DAILT    SCHEDUU: 

How  can  Paul  accomplish  so  much? 

"Time  to  me  Is  not  what  time  is  to  you." 
Is  his  explanation. 

Paul  lives  by  a  time  schedule  every  day  of 
his  life.     It  goes  something  like  this: 

Arises  at  6  a.m.  Breakfasts  with  father 
while  watching  newscast.  Practices  spelling 
words  and  doing  definitions  as  he  awaits  bus 
for  school. 

Greets  teachers  or  practices  on  electric 
typewriter  before  classes  begin.  Attends 
classes:  English,  social  studies,  physical 
science.  Study  period  with  future  teacher 
from  Eastern  High  School  to  write  or  read. 
Attends  algebra  class. 

After  classes  on  Monday  and  Wednesday. 
Walnut  School  for  therapy  -physical, 
occupational  and  speech. 

On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  a  school 
newspaper  meeting,   and   helping  In  library. 

Arrives  home  about  4  p  m.  Snacks,  re- 
views day  with  mother,  plans  study  program 
for  evening.    Napw  for  2  hotirs. 

Dinner  at  6:30  Listens  to  Walter  Cronkite 
to  keep  up  on  current  events. 

Studies  from  7-10  on  algebra  and  physical 
science  with  father.  Mother  usually  types 
any  work  previously  dictated  by  Paul  to  par- 
ents or  future  teachers,  and  lecture  notes 
taken  by  students  on  pencil  carbons. 

Break  for  snack.  Now  mother  steps  In  'to 
relieve  father  and  assist  with  English  and 
social  studies.  Then  Paul  works  on  by  him- 
self, .sometimes  until  3  am. 

On  Friday.  Paul's  mother  picks  him  up  at 
school  and  time  Is  taken  for  medical,  dent<i!. 


etc  .   appointments,    hair    cuts,    purchase    of 
c;othlng.  field  trips,  or  errands  of  interest. 
'  In  the  evening,  he  attends  sports  events 
with  his  father  or  has  a  free  nieht. 

Paul  sleeps  until  12  on  Saturday.  He  then 
studies  or  works  on  articles  for  the  school 
r.ewsjwper. 

Saturday  .evenings  are  reserved  for  sports 
events,  the  World  Adventure  Travel  series  at 
Mulilgnn  State  University,  special  grooming 
needs  and  leisure.  He  retires  about  1  a.m. 
A-'ter  breakfast  on  Sunday,  Paul  attends 
Sunday  school  and  later  studies  or  docs  some- 
thing he  wishes  to  do.    Bed.  midnight. 

■  What  Paul  is  today  Is  the  result  of  a  tre- 
mendous, coordinated  team  effort  Involving 
Paul  himself,  his  family.  tncUidlng  a  brother, 
Harold  (a  sophomore  at  Albion  College),  the 
medical  profession,  the  therapists  and  other 
special  education  personnel,  administration 
and  teachers  in  regular  school,  church  and 
community."  said  Mrs.  Schneider. 

•  The  professionals  consider  him  the  classic 
example  of  how  far  these  children  can  go, 
provided  they  are  given  services  and  oppor- 
tunities and  are  surrounded  by  an  environ- 
ment of  love  and  understanding. 

"The  goal  of  rehabilitation  is  to  bring  each 
individual  to  his  maximum  potential — and 
then  buttress  him  with  the  emotional 
strength  to  accept  and  live  with  what  can't 
be  helped." 

Mrs  Schneider  and  her  husband  have 
worked  with  children  In  Special  Education 
since  Paul's  birth. 

"The  first  step  is  to  know  that  everything 
known  and  possible  that  can  be  done  for  Paul 
Is  being  done.  The  second  is  for  the  family 
to  t>e  able  to  see  and  Involve  It.ielf  beyond  Its 
own  child."  said  Mrs    Schneider. 

Pauls  strong  points  Include  his  normal  In- 
telligence which  he  comjxjunds  with  high 
motivation,  (a  school  psychologist  once  told 
Paul's  parents  that  he  consistently  achieves 
more  closely  to  his  potential  than  any  one 
she  had  tested),  his  pleasing  i>ersonallty 
traits,  and  the  ability  to  communicate  with 
everyone  he  comes  In  contact  with. 

And  a  particularly  strong  point  Is  his  com- 
plete faith  that  he  and  "his  team  "  will  l>e 
able  to  bring  him  as  far  along  the  road  to 
self  sufBciency  and  self  support,  acceptance 
and  happiness  within  hinxself  as  he  can  be 
brought. 

This  summer  Paul  will  spend  5  weeks,  dur- 
ing the  mornings,  as  a  volunteer  counselor  at 
Camp  Chippewa,  a  day-camp  for  blind,  re- 
tarded and  orthopedlcally  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

He  win  also  be  a  camper  for  2  weeks  at  In- 
dian Trails  Camp  near  Grand  Rapids,  which 
U  sponsored  in  part  by  the  Lansing  Rotary 
Club. 

Work  on  his  reading  improvement  studies, 
eye  exercises  (orthopedic  training),  typing 
practice  with  a  dictaphone  and  speech  prac- 
tice will  take  up  much  of  his  time. 

A  trip  with  the  family  will  highlight  his 
summer  months. 

Next  year,  at  Eastern  High  School,  he  wlU 
study  American  literature,  biology,  geometry 
and  his  therapies. 

For  Paul  Schneider,  time  Is  not  what  It  Is 
to  mixst  people.  In  a  second,  concluding  arti- 
cle In  next  week's  Towne  Courier.  Paul  writes 
In  his  own  words  about  his  experiences,  and 
he  expresses  his  own  philosophy  of  dally 
living. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Spcalter.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska  (Mr.  CtJNNINGHAM]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  I  pio- 
neered in  this  field  by  introducing  legis- 
lation to  furnish  this  service  to  the  para- 
plegics particularly  back  in  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  legislation 
represented  a  new  approach  and  becatise 


the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
was  not  sure  of  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved, the  committee,  the  past  4  years, 
worked  diligently  and  &s,  a  result  there- 
of, we  have  this  legislation  which  is  pend- 
ing before  us  today. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  all  Members  will  join  in  this  pro- 
gram and  support  this  legislation,  be- 
cause a  paraplegic,  for  example,  cannot 
move  a  muscle  or  limb  or,  perhaps,  he 
has  no  hands  or  no  feet.  They  cannot 
turn  pages  and  so  forth.  They  need  this 
program  just  as  much  as  the  blind  need 
it. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  passed 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  strongly 
recommend  the  enactment  of  H.R.  13783. 
authorizing  the  furnishing  of  books  and 
other  materials  to  certain  handicapped 
persons  under  the  books  for  the  blind 
program. 

Sometimes  I  think  all  of  us  become  so 
engrossed  in  international  problems  and 
issues  and  major  domestic  problems  and 
issues  that  we  do  not  give,  at  least  I  know 
I  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  give, 
consideration  to  what  we  might  term 
less  important  subjects  as  far  as  legisla- 
tive enactment  is  concerned  and  some- 
times these  are  not  brought  to  our  at- 
tention. For  that  reason.  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
merits  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

The  existing  talking  books  program, 
conducted  by  the  Librarj'  of  Congress  in 
coopei-ation  with  the  States,  is  one  of  the 
finest  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Blind  persons  are  able  to  be  edu- 
cated, informed,  and  entertained. 

Tlie  talking  books  program  pro\ides 
record  players  to  those  blind  persons 
who  do  not  have  them,  and  they  select 
books  which  they  want  to  read.  They 
are  tlien  sent  recordings  of  someone 
reading  the  books  aloud. 

Tlie  needs  of  other  handicapped  per- 
sons, however,  are  equally  great.  A  few 
years  ago  I  met  with  some  of  these  per- 
.sons  from  my  district  in  Nebraska  and 
I  was  deeply  impressed  with  their  sin- 
cere desire  to  educat^e  themselves  by  be- 
ing permitted  to  share  in  this  worthwhile 
program.  I  did  not  believe  then— ;^nd 
I  do  not  believe  now — they  any  person 
desiilng  to  further  his  or  her  education 
and  cultural  abilities  should  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  do  so  because  of 
physical  handicaps.  Consequently,  in 
1962.  I  introduced  legislation  'fthich 
would  expand  the  talking  books  pro- 
grams for  the  blind  so  as  to  enable  other 
handicapped  persons  to  participate.  The 
legislation  presently  before  this  body 
will  make  talking  books  and  other  ma- 
terial available  to  other  physically  hand- 
icapped persons  who  are  unable  to  read 
normal  print-ed  matter. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Burleson]  for  ijicorpo- 
rating  my  suggested  legislation  into  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  this  body.  His 
bill,  H  R.  13783,  is  deserving  of  the  sup- 
IX)rt  of  every  Member. 

There  are  so  many  persons  who  would 
benefit  and  who  are  so  eager  to  have 
access  to  these  kxx)ks,  I  am  hopeful  their 
needs  will  not  be  overlooked. 


Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  H.R.  13783.  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
acts  of  March  3.  1931,  and  October  19, 
1962.  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  books 
and  other  materials  to  tlie  blind  so  as 
to  authorize  the  furnishing  of  such  books 
and  other  materials  to  other  handi- 
capped persons." 

I  am  vitally  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  these  physically  handicapped 
people  as  •was  my  predecessor.  Joim  V 
Lindsay. 

Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York,  when  a 
Congressman,  as  one  of  his  first  acts  in 
the  89th  Congress.  1st  session,  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1965,  introduced  H.R.  94.  hav- 
ing a  similar  purp>ose  to  the  legislation 
before  us,  to  help  quadriplegics. 

Incidentally,  the  functions  of  the  Li- 
brarv-  of  Congress  in  this  field  admin- 
istered at  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
referred  to  in  Report  No.  1600.  are  ana- 
lyzed and  considered  at  length  iii  an 
article  in  the  New  Yorker  magazine  of 
November  3.  1962.  commencing  at  page 
204,  "A  Report^-r  at  Large,  the  Recorded 
Companions." 

It  points  up  the  valuable  educational 
function  performed. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13783,  which  would  ex- 
tend library  service  to  all  persons  who 
cannot  handle  or  read  ordinarj*  printed 
materials. 

For  the  past  three  decades  Congress 
has  been  providing  a  free  library  serv- 
ice of  book.^  and  magazines  produced  in 
braille  or  recorded  form  so  that  blii^d 
persons  throughout  the  country  can  en- 
joy all  the  benefits  of  reading.  Admin- 
istered by  the  Library  of  Congress,  this 
time-tested  program  has  demonstrated 
tangible  resiilts  in  increased  educational 
opportimities.  as  well  as  the  intangible 
satisfaction  and  happiness  which  Is 
brought  to  blind  persons  by  being  able 
to  read  good  books  in  the  comforts  of 
their  own  homes. 

In  addition  to  the  blind.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  in  this  coimtry  about  1  y2 
million  persons  who  cannot  read  ordi- 
nary printed  materials  because  of  physi- 
cal im.pairments  which  prevent^  them 
from  seeing  the  materials  prope'rly  or 
handling  the  materials  adequately. 
Crippling  ailments  such  as  paralysis,  se- 
vere arthritis,  multiple  sclerosis,  cerebral 
palsy,  and  muscular  dystrophy  are  only 
a  few  of  the  factors  which  can  make  it 
impossible  for  an  individual  to  use  a  book 
or  magazine.  For  such  persons  there  has 
been  no  program  to  provide  suitable 
reading  materials. 

The  most  practical  operating  service 
which  could  be  made  available  to  such 
persons  is  that  which  is  available  to  the 
blind  through  the  Library  of  Congress. 
H.R.  13783  would  make  this  possible  by 
amending  2  United  States  Code  135  A 
and  B  so  as  to  specifically  extend  this 
service  to  all  persons  who  cannot  handle 
or  read  ordinary  printed  books  and 
magazmes.  The  need  for  such  a  humane 
extension  of  this  existing  service  has 
been  ably  testified  to  by  experts  and 
representatives  from  many  professions 
and  fields  of  social  work.  Blind  persons 
have  also  testified  as  to  the  benefits 
which  this  program  has  brought  to  them 
and    which    it    could    bring    to    other 
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physically  Impaired  persons  who  cannot 
now  read. 

In  a  time  when  Jt  i.s-  becoming  more 
and  more  important  for  all  citizens  to 
be  well  tnformpd  and  mentally  alert,  I 
can  think  of  no  program  which  can 
bring  a-s  significant  results  for  as  modest 
an  expenditure  as  would  be  possible 
under  passage  of  H  R.  13783.  I  am  con- 
fident that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
strong  support  of  this  vital  legislation, 
and,  accordingly.  I  urue  its  speedy  pas- 
sage bv  the  Hou.'^p  of  Representatives 

Mr  FOGARTY  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  stronK  support  of  H  R.  13783  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Mr  Burleson's  bill  will 
contribute  measurably  to  the  services 
currently  being  offered  to  those  individ- 
uals throughout  the  Nation  aJBicted  with 
physical  handicaps  who  have  a  need  for 
books,  tapes,  musical  scores,  and  other 
specialized  materials.  By  expanding  the 
number  of  people  who  might  be  served 
under  existing  legislation  the  bill  will 
also  contribute  to  a  broadening  of  the 
types  of  materials  to  be  made  available 
to  all  persons  with  physical  handictps. 
as  the  Librarian  of  Congress  so  forcefully 
Stated  in  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Admini.stratlon. 

My  support  for  this  bill  is  matched  by 
my  conviction  that  a  great  deal  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  with  respect  to  the 
development  and  provision  of  materials 
for  all  the  handicapped  including,  for 
example,  the  mentally  retarded  and  iie 
seriously  emotionally  disturkjed.  WMle 
the  passage  of  H  R  13783  will  contribute 
in  lin(X>rtant  ways  to  broadening  'Jie 
services  now  available,  there  is  urgent 
need  'or  new  legb-lation  which  will  ex- 
tend the  production  and  loan  services 
now  available  under  such  legislation  as 
Captioned  Films  for  tlie  Deaf,  Public  Law 
85-905,  and  the  bill  under  consideration 
here  today,  to  all  areas  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

Production  and  loan  pro«rams  for  tlie 
blind  and  the  deaf  have  filled  an  ob\'ious 
need.  Research,  however,  is  showing  us 
that  new  techniques  and  new  equipment 
can  contribute  measurably  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children  witli  other  kinds  of 
handicaps.  Certaui  kinds  of  programed 
instruction  or  computer-based  instruc- 
tional techniques  are  proving  successful 
with  mentally  retarded  and  emotionally 
disturbed  youngsters,  but  the  equipment 
and  materials  involved  are  of  sophisti- 
cated design  and  are  financially  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  schools.  Similarly, 
the  obvious  needs  of  crippled  children 
might  be  met  through  production,  or 
loan  .services. 

Mr.  BtniL£SON's  bill  moves  us  another 
step  closer  to  our  general  goal.  We  must 
not  conclude,  however,  that  by  passing 
it,  as  I  think  we  must,  we  have  completed 
the  task.  Other  youngsters  and  adults 
will  still  have  equally  demanding  needs 
and  we  must  not  rest  until  we  have  de- 
veloped programs  similar  to  H.R.  10737 
which  I  introduced  last  August.  The 
method  of  attack  proposed  in  my  bill  Is 
broad  gaged,  but  it  is  e.ssential  that  we 
continue  toward  the  general  goal  toward 
which  Mr.  Burleson's  bill  constitutes  an 
important  step. 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  legislation 
to  extend  the  IJbrary  of  Congress  books- 
for-the-Wind  program  to  other  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons,  I  am  vei7 
pleased  that  H.R.  13783  is  before  the 
Hou.se  today.  The  Committee  on  House 
Administration  i.s  to  be  congratulated 
for  moving  ahead  so  promptly  with  such 
a  Rood  bill. 

The  program  to  provide  books  for  the 
blind,  which  has  been  ably  administered 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  for  more  than 
three  decades,  has  brought  inestimable 
benefits  to  tho.se  who  are  eligible  It 
seems  to  me  very  important  to  extend 
the  program,  as  this  bill  would  do.  to 
those  persons  who,  although  they  are 
not  blind,  are  so  physically  limited  that 
they  are  unable  to  read  normal  printed 
matter. 

Many  persons  who  would  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  this  program  are  handi- 
capped as  a  result  of  their  service  in  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States. 
This  measure  would  be  one  important 
way  in  wiiich  the  Congress  may  express 
its  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  they 
have  made  for  us  on  the  battlefield. 

It  is  surely  in  the  national  interest 
that  all  citizens  have  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  free  public  li- 
brary service.  This  bill  will  help  im- 
mea.surably  in  meeting  the  reading  needs 
of  all  the  physically  handicapped  in  this 
country. 

I  particularly  want  to  compliment  the 
committee  for  adopting  a  suggestion  I 
made  when  I  testified  during  its  public 
hearings  on  the  bill;  namely,  that  the 
bill  be  amended  to  provide  that  approval 
for  participation  in  the  program  may  be 
made  by  "competent  authority  "  rather 
than  by  'coinpetent  medical  author- 
ity"— the  language  of  the  original  bill. 
AlUiough  I  am  sure  that  the  Libraiy  of 
Congress  would  give  bi-oad  interpreta- 
tion to  the  term  "competent  medical  au- 
thority." I  think  it  is  desirable  to  use  a 
broader  definition  in  order  to  avoid  any 
confusion  that  miglit  have  resulted  from 
the  more  restrictive  term. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  improvement 
of  existing  regionsil  distribution  centers 
and  the  creation  of  new  ones  as  needed. 
Tliis  is  an  excellent  provision  and  is  good 
news  for  New  Hampshire,  which  is  1  of 
the  22  States  which  does  not  have  a  re- 
gional center  for  distribution  of  reading 
materials  for  the  blind.  New  regional 
centeis  will  undoubtedly  be  necessai-y  as 
the  program  expands,  which  it  is  certain 
to  do  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  13783. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  paying  special  tribute  to  two  of  my 
friends  in  New  Hampshire  who  were  ex- 
tremely instrumental  in  attracting  my 
attention  to  this  problem.  They  are 
Richard  Chaput.  of  Nashua,  author  and 
lecturer  who  has  t)een  nearly  totally 
paralysed  since  childhood  polio,  and  Mrs. 
Marilyn  Woods,  of  South  Merrimack, 
president  of  tlie  National  Association  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped.  Mr.  Cha- 
put may  be  remembered  by  my  colleagues 
as  1  of  the  10  outstanding  young  men  of 
1965  .selected  by  the  National  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Handicapped 
persons  throughout  the  country  should 


be  p;rateful  to  them  both  for  the  efforts 
and  their  examples. 

Again,  I  commend  the  committee  for 
it^  work  on  this  bill  and  uige  its  passage 
by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  is:  Shall  the  House  suspend  tht' 
rules  and  pas.s  the  bill,  H  R  1378.3,  as 
amended? 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  i 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  H^use  Administration  be  dis- 
chaiE;ed  from  further  consideration  of 
Uie  bill  (S.  3093)  to  amend  the  acts  of 
March  3,  1931,  and  October  9.  1962.  re- 
lating to  the  furnishing  of  Ijooks  and 
other  materials  to  the  blind  .so  as  to  aii- 
tlioiize  the  furnishing  of  such  books  and 
other  materials  to  other  handicapped 
persons,  and  I  ask  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill,  a  bill 
identical  to  the  biU.  H.R.  13783.  just 
passed. 

The  Clei-k  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  MLssouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

s    30»3 

Be  it  enacted  &>/  the  Senate  aid  How.je 
of  Representattres  of  Vie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tile  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  books  for  the 
adult,  blind",  approved  M.irch  3,  1931,  as 
smendM  (2  II  S  C.  135i».  135b  i,  is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

■  That  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
In  .iddltlon  t-o  appropriations  otherwise  m.ide 
to  .i.ild  Llbr.Try.  such  sums  for  expenditure 
under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  books 
published  eltlier  in  rai.sed  char3rier.s.  on 
sound-reproduction  recordings  or  In  any 
otlier  form,  .i!id  tor  purch.use,  m.iintenanoe, 
.ind  replacement  of  reproducers  for  such 
sound-reproduction  recordings,  for  the  ii-'e 
of  the  blind  »nd  for  other  physically  handi- 
capped residents  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding the  several  States.  Terrltoriee.  Insu- 
lar poe.sesslons.  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, all  of  which  books,  recordintrs.  and  re- 
producers win  remain  the  property  of  the 
Library  of  CongresB  but  will  be  loaned  to 
blind  and  to  other  physically  handicapped 
readert  certified  by  competent  authority  .13 
unable  to  read  normal  printed  m.iteri.il  as  a 
result  of  physical  limitations,  under  rceula- 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Librarian  o{  Congrepi; 
for  this  aervlce.  In  the  purchase  of  books 
In  either  raised  characters  or  In  sound-re- 
production recording  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, without  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  St.itutes  of  the 
United  States  (41  U.S.C.  5).  shall  give  pre!- 
erence  to  nonprofltmaking  institutions  or 
agencies  whose  activities  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  blind  and  with  other  phy.ii- 
cally  handicapped  fwrsons.  In  all  ca.ses  where 
the  prices  or  bids  subnutted  by  such  institu- 
tions or  agencies  are,  by  said  Librarian,  un- 
der all  the  clrcumst.'inces  and  needs  involved, 
determined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

••Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  may 
contract  or  otherwise  arrant^e  with  such 
public  or  other  nonprofit  Libraries,  agencies. 


or  organizations  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  serve  as  local  or  regional  centers  for  the 
circulation  of  ( 1 )  books,  recordings,  and  re- 
producers re.'erred  to  lij  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  and  i2)  musical  scores,  Instruc- 
Uonal  texts,  and  other  specialized  materials 
referred  Ui  in  the  Act  of  October  9,  1962.  as 
amended  i2  U  S.C  135a-l).  under  such  con- 
ditions and  regulations  ,is  he  may  prescribe. 
In  the  lending  of  such  books,  recordings,  re- 
producers, musical  scores,  instructional  texts, 
and  other  specialized  materials,  preference 
shull  at  all  times  tie  given  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind  and  of  the  other  physically  handi- 
capped persons  who  have  been  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

■(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

Sec  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish In  the  Library  of  Conf^ress  a  library  of 
musical  scores  and  other  Instructional  ma- 
terials to  further  educational,  vocational, 
and  cultural  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
music  for  blind  persons",  approved  October 
9,  1962  (2  use  135a  1),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•That  (a)  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  library  of  musical 
scores,  instructional  texts,  and  other  sp>e- 
clalized  materials  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
and  for  other  physically  handicapped  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  its  posses- 
sions In  furthering  their  educational,  voca- 
tional, and  cultural  opportunities  In  the  field 
of  music.  Such  scores,  texts,  and  materials 
shall  be  made  available  on  a  loan  b.isis  un- 
der regulations  developed  by  the  Librarian 
or  his  designee  In  consultation  with  persons, 
organizations,  and  agencies  engaged  In  work 
for  the  blind  and  for  other  physically  handi- 
capped persons. 

"lb)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  a.s  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  .similar  House  bill,  H.R.  13783,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  ACT  OF  1950  TO 
MAKE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE 
ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATION 
OF  THE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa&s  the  bill 
iH.R.  14838)  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  Improvements  in  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  Foimda- 
tlon.  and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  14838 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"rtJNCTlONS     or     the     FOtTNOATION 

"Sec  3.  (a)  The  Povindation  is  authorized 
und  directed — 

"111  to  Initiate  and  support  basic  scien- 
tific research  and  programs  to  strengthen 
"clentiflc  research  potential  in  the  mathe- 
matical, physical,  medical,  blologlcrl,  en- 
gineering, social,  and  other  sciences,  by  mak- 
ing contracts  or  other  arrangements  (in- 
cluding grants,  loans,  and  other  forms  of 
»«sistance)  to  support  such  scientific  activi- 


ties and  to  appraise  the  impact  of  research 
upon  Industrial  development  and  upon  the 
general  welfare: 

"(2)  to  award,  as  provided  in  section  10, 
scholarships  and  graduate  fellowshl|K  In 
the  mathematical,  physical,  medical,  bio- 
logical, engineering,  social,  and  other  sci- 
ences; 

"(3  1  to  foeter  the  Interchange  of  scientific 
Information  among  scientists  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries. 

"(4)  to  evaluate  the  status  and  needs  of 
the  various  sciences  as  evidenced  by  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  studies  undertaken  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  by  in- 
dividuals, and  by  public  and  private  research 
groups,  employing  by  grant  or  contract  such 
consulting  services  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  pvirpose  of  such  evaluations:  and  to 
take  into  consideration  the  results  of  such 
evaluations  in  correlating  the  researcli  and 
educational  programs  undertaken  or  sup- 
ported by  the  Foundation  with  programs, 
projects,  and  studies  undertaken  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  by  individuals, 
and  by  public  and  private  research  groups; 

"(5)  to  maintain  a  current  register  of 
scientific  and  technical  personnel,  and  in 
other  ways  to  provide  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  the  collection,  interpretation,  and  analy- 
sis of  data  on  the  availability  of,  and  the 
current  and  projected  need  for.  scientific 
and  technical  resources  in  the  United  Slates, 
and  to  provide  a  source  of  Information  for 
policy  formulation  by  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

"(6)  to  initiate  and  maintain  a  program 
for  the  determination  of  the  total  amount 
of  money  for  scientific  research,  including 
money  allocated  for  the  construction  ci  the 
facilities  wherein  such  research  is  conducted, 
received  by  each  educational  Institution, 
nonprofit  organization  and  private  contrac- 
tor in  the  United  States,  by  grant,  contract, 
or  other  arrangement  from  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  to  report  annually 
thereon  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

"(b)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Foun- 
dation is  authorized  to  Initiate  and  support 
specific  scientific  activities  in  connection 
with  matters  relating  to  international  co- 
operation or  national  security  by  making 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  ( including 
grants,  loans,  and  other  forms  of  assistance) 
for  the  conduct  of  such  scientific  activities. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
tained in  subsections  la)  and  (b),  the  Foun- 
dation is  authorized  to  initiate  and  support 
scientific  research,  including  applied  re- 
search, at  academic  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions. When  so  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Foundation  is  further  f.uthorlzed  to 
support,  through  other  appropriate  organiza- 
tions, applied  scientific  research  relevant  to 
national  problems  involving  the  public  Inter- 
est. In  exercising  the  authority  contained  in 
this  subsection,  the  Foundation  may  employ 
by  grant  or  contract  such  consulting  services 
as  it  deems  necessary,  and  shall  coordinate 
and  correlate  Its  activities  with  respect  to 
any  such  problem  with  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Goveriunent  undertaking  similar 
programs  in  that  field. 

"(di  The  Board  shall  recommend  and 
encourage  the  pursuit  of  national  policies 
for  the  promotion  of  basic  research  and 
education  in  the  sciences. 

"le)  In  exercising  the  authority  and  dis- 
charging the  functions  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  subsections.  It  shall  be  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Foundation  to  strengthen 
re.-iearch  and  education  in  the  sciences,  in- 
cluding independent  research  by  Individ- 
uals, throughout  the  United  States,  and 
to  avoid  undue  concentration  of  such  re- 
search and  education. 

"(f)  The  Foundation  shall  render  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  lor  submission 


on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  January  of  each 
year  to  the  Congress,  summarizing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Foundation  and  making  such 
recommendations  as  It  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. Such  report  shall  include  information 
as  to  the  acquisition  and  disposition  by  the 
Foundation  of  any  patents  and  patent 
rights." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"NATIONAL   SCIENCE     BOARD 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  shall  consist  of 
twenty-four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  "con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Director  ex 
officio.  In  addition  to  any  powers  and  func- 
tions otherwise  granted  to  It  by  this  Act. 
the  Board  shall  establish  and  be  responsible 
for  the  policies  of  the  Foundation. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  have  an  Executive 
Committee  as  provide  in  section  7.  and  may 
delegate  to  it  or  to  the  Director  or  both  such 
of  the  powers  and  functions  granted  to  the 
Board  by  this  Act  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  persons  nominated  for  appoint- 
ment as  members  of  the  Board  ( 1 )  shall  be 
eminent  in  the  fields  of  the  basic,  medical  or 
social  sciences,  engineering,  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, or  public  affairs;  (2)  shall  be  selected 
solely  on  the  basis  of  establlshecT  records  of 
distinguished  service:  and  (3)  shall  be  so 
selected  as  to  provide  representation  of  the 
views  of  scientific  leaders  in  all  areas  ol  the 
Nation.  The  President  is  requested.  In  the 
making  of  nominations  of  person  for  ap- 
pointment as  members,  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  any  recommendations  for 
nomination  which  may  be  submitted  to  him 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  or  by  other  scientific  or 
educational  organizations. 

■id)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Board  shall  be  six  years;  except  that 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
Any  person,  other  than  the  Director,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  twelve  con- 
secutive years  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible 
for  appointment  during  the  two-year  period 
following  the  expiration  of  such  twelfth  year. 

"(e)  The  Board  shall  meet  annually  on  the 
third  Monday  in  May  unless,  prior  to  May 
10  in  any  year  the  Chairman  has  set  the 
annual  meeting  for  a  day  In  May  other  than 
the  third  Monday,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  Chairman  may  determine,  but  he 
shall  also  call  a  meeting  whenever  one-third 
of  the  members  so  request  in  wTiting  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  Each  member  shall 
be  given  notice,  by  registered  mail  or  certi- 
fied mail  mailed  to  his  last  known  address 
of  record  not  less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to 
any  meeting,  of  the  call  of  such  meeting 

"(fi  The  election  of  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  take  place 
every  second  annual  meeting.  The  Vice 
Chairman  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chairman  In  his  absence  In  case  a  vacancy 
occurs  In  the  chairmanship  or  vice  chair- 
manship, the  Board  shall  elect  a  member  to 
fill  such  vacancy. 

"(g)  Tlie  Board  shall  render  an  annual 
report  to  the  President,  for  submission  on 
or  before  the  31st  day  of  January  of  each 
year  to  the  Congress,  on  the  status  and 
health  of  science  and  Its  various  disciplines. 
Such  report  shall  include  an  assessment  of 
such  matters  as  national  scientific  resources 
and  trained  m.anpower.  progress  in  selected 
areas  of  basic  sclentiflc  research,  and  an  in- 
dication of  those  aspects  of  such  progress 
which    might    t*    applied   to   the   needs    of 
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American  society.  The  report  may  Include 
such  recommendationa  as  the  Board  may 
deem  timely  and  appropriate. 

■•(h)  The  Board  may.  with  the  concurrenca 
of  a  majority  of  Its  members,  permit  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  staff  consisting  at  not  more 
than  five  professional  staflT  members  and 
such  clerical  staff  members  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Such  staff  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Director  and  assigned  at  the  direction  of  the 
Board  The  professional  members  of  such 
staff  may  be  appointed  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  or  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949  and  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  the  appropriate  rate  provided  for 
Individuals  in  grade  15  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  the  Classification  Act  of  1»49.  as  may 
be  neceasary  to  provide  for  the  performance 
of  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  and  functions  under  this  Act.  Each 
appointment  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  security  requirements 
as  thoM  required  for  personnel  of  the 
Foundation   appointed   under  section   !4(a>. 

•■(i)  The  Board  Is  authorled  to  establish 
such  special  commissions  as  It  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose* 
of  this  Act. 

"(J)  The  Board  is  also  authorized  'o  ap- 
point from  among  its  members  such  com- 
mittees as  It  deenis  necessary,  and  to  :issign 
to  committees  ao  appointed  such  survey  and 
advisory  functions  as  the  Board  deems  ap- 
propriate to  Mslst  It  tn  exercising  Its  powers 
and  function*  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  3  Section  5  of  the  National  Science 
Potmrlatlon  Act  of  I950  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"DraECTOR    OF    THE    FOUNDATION 

"Sec.  5.  (  ai  The  Director  of  the  Foundation 
(referred  to  m  tl>u  Act  as  the  •DlrectX)r') 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Before  any  person  Is  appointed  as  Director, 
the  President  shall  afford  the  Board  an  op- 
portunity to  malKC  recommendationa  to  him 
With  respect  to  such  appointment.  The  Di- 
rector shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  II  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule  and  sliail  serve  for  a  term  of 
six  years  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"(b)  E.tcept  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  tills  Act  ( 1 )  the  Director  shall  exer- 
cise all  of  the  authority  granted  to  the  Foun- 
dation by  this  Act  (including  any  powers 
and  functions  which  may  be  delegated  to 
him  by  the  Board),  ar^  (2|  all  actloDS  taken 
by  the  Director  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  (or  purauaut  to  the  tertna  of  a  dele- 
gation from  the  Board)  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  the  Foundation. 

"to  The  Director  may  from  time  to  time 
malLe  such  provisions  as  he  deema  appro- 
priate authorizing  the  performance  by  any 
other  officer,  agency,  or  employee  dt  the 
Foundation  ot  any  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  lachidtng  functions  delegated  to 
him  by  the  Board;  except  that  the  Director 
may  not  redelegate  policymaking  functions 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Board. 

"(di  The  fonnulaflon  of  programs  in  con- 
formance wtth  the  policies  of  the  Founda- 
tion shail  be  carried  out  by  the  Director  In 
conaultattcn  with  the  Board. 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  not  make  any  con- 
tract, tyrant,  or  other  arrangement  pursuant 
to  section  11(c)  wltbout  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Board  IX  such  contract,  grwnt,  or  other 
arrangement  involves  a  new  type  ot  pro- 
grarrv  or  Involves  a  total  conrmkltnient  of 
over  (2.0O0.00O,  or  over  •60*,000  In  any  one 
year,  or  a  eosnmltnacfrt  of  s.\ieh  other  antonnt 
or  amounts  and  sub}ect  to  tncb  other  con- 
ditions as  the  Board  In  its  MmcrrUtim  frray  de~ 
tertnln*  and  p«btWi  In  the  l^<ttr*l  Regtoter' 

"ffl  T»»»  Director.  In  hhs  capacity  as  m 
ofTiclo  member  of  the  »o»rd.  shall,  errrpt 
with    respect    to   compensation   and    tenure, 


be  coordinate  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Board.  He  shall  be  a  voting  member  of  the 
Board  and  shall  be  eligible  for  eiecUon  by 
the  Board  aa  ChaimMa  or  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board." 

Sac  i.  Tha  NaUoctal  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1960  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  section  8,  by  redesignating  sections  6  and 
7  as  sections  7  and  8,  respectively,  and  by 
inaertlng  after  section  5  the  following  new 
section: 

"DEPTTT     DIRrCTOH    AN'O    A.SSISTA  NT    DTRErTORS 

"Sec.  6  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Direc- 
tor ot  the  Foundation  (referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  'Deputy  Director),  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Before 
any  person  is  appointed  its  Deputy  Director, 
the  President  shall  afford  the  Board  and  the 
Director  an  opportunity  to  make  recommeu- 
datlons  to  him  with  respect  to  such  ap- 
pointment The  Deputy  Director  shall 
receive  compen.'^atlon  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  III  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  and  shall  perform  such  duties  and 
exercise  such  powers  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe The  Deputy  Director  shall  act  for. 
and  exercise  the  powers  of,  the  Director  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Director 
or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Director 

"(b>  There  shall  be  four  Assistant  Direc- 
tors of  the  Foundation  (each  referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  an  'Assistant  Director') .  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Be- 
fore any  person  Is  appointed  as  an  Aaslst- 
ant  Director,  the  President  shall  afford  the 
Boanl  and  the  Director  an  opportunity  to 
make  recommendations  to  him  with  respect 
to  such  appointment.  Each  Assistant  Di- 
rector shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule  and  shall  perform  such  du- 
ties and  exercise  such  powers  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe." 

Sec  5.  The  section  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  redesignated  aa  sec- 
tion 7  by  section  4  of  this  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows : 

"XXICtTTVE    COMMrrT13 

"Sec  7.  (a)  T'here  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  (referred  to  In  this 
Act  as  the  'Executive  Committee'),  which 
shall  be  composed  of  five  mcmbeni  and  shall 
exercise  such  powers  and  functions  as  may 
be  delegated  to  It  by  the  Board  Four  of 
the  members  shall  be  elected  as  provided  In 
subsection  ( b) ,  and  the  Director  ex  officio 
shall  be  the  fifth  member  and  the  chairman 
of  the  KxecMtlre  Committee. 

"(b)  At  each  of  Its  annual  meetings  the 
Board  shall  elect  two  of  Its  members  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
B^ecutlve  Committee  members  so  elected 
shall  hold  office  for  two  years  from  the  date 
of  their  election.  Any  pierson,  other  than 
the  Director,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  six  consecutive 
years  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible  for  serv- 
ice as  a  member  thereof  during  the  two-year 
period  following  the  expiration  of  such  sixth 
year  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
perlt>d  between  any  two  consecutive  annual 
meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
one  year 

"(CI  Any  person  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
Fxecutlve  Committee  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  elected  shall  be 
elected  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(d)  The  BxecutlvB  Committee  shall 
render  an  annual  report  to  the  Board,  and 
STTch  other  repwrts  as  It  may  deem  necessary, 
sTimmarfzhig  Its  actl-dtles  and  making  such 
recommendations  as  It  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. Minority  views  and  recommendations, 
tf  any.  of  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall  be  Included  in  such  reports." 


Sec  6  The  section  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 8  by  section  4  of  this  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"DTVISIONS    WTTHrN    THE    FOUNDATION 

"Sac.  8  There  shaU  be  within  the  Founda- 
tion such  Divisions  as  the  Director,  in  con- 
sultation with  tlie  Board,  may  from  time  to 
time  determine  " 

Sec  7.  Secuon  9(a)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  aiiienUed  by 
striking  out  'section  3(a)(7)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    'section  4(1)". 

Sec  8.  Section  10  of  the  National  Science 
Foui^datlon  Act  of  1950  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".section  17"  and  in- 
serting  in   lieu    thereof   "section   16"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "social,"  alter  "englneer- 
Ini;."  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "annong  the  Slates. 
Territories,  posfcCt.^ .ou;*,  and  the  Di.strici  of 
Columbia"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"throughout  the  United  States". 

Sec.  9  la)  Section  11(c)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  amended— 

(11    by  striking  out   "basic"; 

(2i  by  striking  out  "research"  each  place 
It  appears; 

13)  by  Inserting  "Secretary  of  State  or"  be- 
for  "Secretary  of  Defense";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "the  national  defense" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "'internulional 
cooperation  or  national   security". 

(b)  Section  11(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "researclV'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "activities". 

Sec.  10.  Section  13(a)  of  the  Na'iunal 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  anieudrcl  — 

(  1  )  by  striking  out  ".  with  the  approval  of 
tlie  Board,";  and 

(2|  by  striking  out  "section  16(d)  (2)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    'section  15id)(2)  ". 

Sec.  11.  Section  14  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  repealed. 

Sec  13.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  National 
Science  Fotindation  Act  of  1950  is  reflfsii'- 
nated  as  section  14,  and  Is  amended  to  rf.;d 
as  follows: 

"MrsCELLANEOUS    PKOVTSIONS 

".SRC  14  (a)  The  Director  shall  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  policies  as  the  Bonrd  .shrill 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  a.s  niiv 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Except  as  provided  in  section  4(h). 
such  appointments  shall  be  made  and  such 
conapenaation  shall  be  fixed  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations  and  the  Classification  Act  ot 
1949:  Proiidcd,  That  the  Director  may.  in  ac- 
cordance wtlh  such  policies  as  tlie  Board 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  employ 
such  technical  and  professional  personnel 
and  fix  their  compenaatlon,  without  ree:ird 
to  such  laws,  aa  he  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  discharge  of  the  respKjnslbUities  of  the 
Foundation  under  this  Act.  The  member:!  of 
the  special  commissiona  shall  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  civil  .service  laws  or 
regulations. 

"(b)  Neither  the  Director,  tlie  Deputy  Di- 
rector, nor  airy  Assistant  Director  shall  cn- 
gaee  In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  rm- 
pioyment  while  serving  in  such  [josition;  nr>r 
shall  the  Director,  the  Deputy  Dire-tor  or 
any  Assistant  Director,  except  wtth  the  ap- 
proval of  t^e  Board,  hiild  any  office  In.  or 
act  in  any  capacity  for,  any  organization, 
agency,  or  Instfttitton  with  wiilch  the  Foun- 
dation makes  any  grant,  contract,  or  other 
arrangenjert  under  this  Act 

("cl  The  Foundation  shall  not,  itself,  op- 
erate any  laboratories  or  pilot  plants. 

"(d)  The  members  of  tlie  Board  and  tl-.e 
members  of  each  special  conunissiou  sh.ill 
receive  coirpensatloii  at  the  rate  of  »100  f"r 
each  day  engaged  in  the  business  of  Uie 
Foundation  pursuant  to  authorization  of  the 
Foundation  and  shall   be  allowed  travel  ex- 


pen.ses  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.s'c   7.3b-2). 

"(6)  Persons  holding  other  offices  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  serve  as  members  of  the  special  commis- 
sions, but  they  shall  not  receive  remunera- 
tion for  their  .services  as  uuch  members  dur- 
ing any  period  for  which  tiiey  receive  com- 
pensation for  their  services  In  such  other 
offices, 

■ff  I  In  making  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments for  scientific  research,  the  Foundation 
shall  utilize  appropriations  available  there- 
for in  such  manner  as  will  in  its  discretion 
best  realize  the  objectives  of  ( 1 1  having  the 
work  performed  by  organizations,  agencies, 
and  institutions,  or  individuals  In  the  United 
suites  or  foreign  countries.  Including  Gov- 
ernment agencies  of  the  United  States  and  of 
foreign  countries,  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  to  achieve  the  results  desired.  (2) 
strengthening  tlie  research  staff  of  organiza- 
tions, particularly  nonprofit  organizations.  In 
t.iie  'United  Slates,"  (3)  aiding  Institutions, 
agencies,  or  organizations  which  if  aided,  will 
advance  scientific  research,  and  (4)  encour- 
iiEing  Independent  scientific  research  by 
individuals, 

ig)  Funds  available  to  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  for  scientific  or 
urhnical  research,  or  the  provision  of  facili- 
ties therefor,  shall  be  available  for  transfer, 
with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  .igency  Involved,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
to  the  Foundation  for  such  use  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds 
were  provided,  and  funds  so  transferred  shall 
be  expendable  by  the  Foundation  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  transfer  was  made. 

"(h)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
Tniled  States"  when  used  In  a  geographical 
sense  means  the  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  all  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States."" 

Sec.  13.  Sections  16  and  17  of  the  National 
S<:lence  Foundation  Act  of  1950  are  redesig- 
nan^  as  sections  15  and  16.  re.s  pec  lively. 
Subsection  (a)  of  the  section  redesignated 
as  .section  15  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'1946'"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""1954".  Subsection  (b)  of  the 
section  redesignated  as  .section  15  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  15(hi"  in  para- 
priiph  ( 1 )  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
lion  14(g)". 

Sec  14.  (a)(1)  Section  303(b)  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fallowing  new  paragraph: 

■  i;20)  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation." 

(2)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (41),  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

(47)    Deputy    Director,    National    Science 
Foundation." 

(3)  Section  303(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (66).  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"1 101)  Assistant  Directors,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  (4)." 

(4)  The  amendnicnts  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion (and  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
3  and  4  of  this  Act  Insofar  a.s  they  relate  to 
Thle  of  compen-sation)  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which 
begins  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

lb)  Section  902(c)  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""$50"'  and  insortlng  In  lieu  thereof 
'IIOO'". 

Sec.  15.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  therein,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  are  Intended  to  continue  in  effect 
under  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of   1950  the  existing  offices,  procedures,   and 


organization  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
,lion  as  provided  by  such  Act.  part  II  of  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  2  of  1962,  and 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  5  of  1966. 
From  and  after  the  date  ot  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  part  II  of  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 2  of  1962,  and  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1965,  shall  be  of  no  force  or 
effect;  but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter 
or  affect  any  transfers  of  functions  made  by 
part  I  of  such  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
2  of  1962. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  v:as  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DaddarioI. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ex- 
planation of  H.R.  14838.  1  would  like  to 
ofifcr  a  few  remark.s  to  my  colleagues 
which  may  prove  useful  in  their  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

I  will  explain  the  background  of  our 
review  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Second.  I  will  describe  our  proce- 
dures in  reviewing  National  Science 
Foundation.  Third,  I  will  explain  what 
we  found  in  National  Science  Founda- 
tion that  needed  improvement,  and, 
fourth,  I  will  give  you  our  recom- 
mendatioiis  for  changes  in  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

BACKGROUND  OF   THE  REVIEW 

We  undertook  a  review  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  primarily  to 
dett'i'mine  whether  existing  legislation 
and  the  current  operations  of  National 
Science  P'oundation  were  adequate  to 
fulfill  contemporary  needs.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  was  created 
in  1950  largely  as  a  result  of  public  rec- 
ognition of  the  value  of  research  and 
development  during  and  after  World 
War  II.  The  Foundation  was  directed 
by  Congre.ss  "to  develop  and  encourage 
the  pursuit  of  national  policy  for  the 
promotion  of  basic  research  and  educa- 
tion in  the  sciences."  Once  organized 
and  functioning,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  had  carried  out  its  functions 
with  considerable  expansion  of  activities 
and  little  review  by  Congre.ss  other  than 
the  annual  inspection  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  budget. 

However,  in  1962-63.  when  the  Fed- 
eral budset  for  science  and  technology 
first  went  over  $12  billion  a  year,  the 
Congress  began  to  be  concerned  about  its 
ability  to  oversee  the  work  being  done. 

Becoming  concerned  Uiat  it  be  given 
adequate  information  and  advice  re- 
garding scientific  and  technological  mat- 
ters, the  Congress  looked  for  new  sources 
of  advice  on  .science  and  technology  out- 
side the  executive  branch.  The  Science 
Policy  Research  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  Reseaich  Manage- 
ment Advisory  Panel  to  our  committee 
were  set  up  for  tiiis  purpose.  Also,  the 
committee  contracted  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  make  a  study  on 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  for  basic  re- 
search, and  this  resulted  in  a  report 
called  "Basic  Reseaich  and  National 
Goals." 


It  wa,s  at  this  time  that  the  gentleman 
fi'om  California  I  Mr.  George  Miller], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  stimulated  by 
the  Academy  recommendation  for  an  in- 
creased role  for  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, directed  a  thorougli  review  of  the 
Foundation.  This  re\iew.  begun  late  in 
1964  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Science. 
Research,  and  Development,  is  the  first 
comprehensive  legislative  review  of  the 
Foundation  in  its  15  years  of  operation. 
It  is  a  critical  review  in  the  sense  that  it 
evaluates  a  major  ongoing  operation  of 
the  Government  against  the  backdrop  of 
current  and  future  needs  of  the  Nation. 
It  has  been  directed  toward  the  Founda- 
tion's relatively  slow  evolution  in  rela- 
tion to  the  expanding,  fast-changing 
contemporary  problems  of  the  Nation 
and  toward  the  Foundation's  under- 
utilized potential  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive's scientific  and  technological 
family. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  point  that 
it  was  congressional  concern  which 
prompted  the_ review  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  In  recent  years,  the 
high  rate  of  growth  of  science  and  tech- 
nology has  had  an  unprecedented  impact 
on  modern  society.  In  fact,  a  great 
number  of  the  problems  which  plague  us 
have  often  been  created  by  science  and 
technology,  and  just  as  often  depend 
upon  science  and  technology  for  at  least 
a  part  of  their  solution.  This  increased 
congres.sional  concern  has  resulted  in  the 
proposed  legislation  which  I  am  present- 
ing today — legislation  which  has  gained 
the  support  of  both  the  administration 
and  the  ^jientific  community. 

PROCEDI-TIES    VSED 

Our  procedures  in  reviewing  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  began  with 
a  careful  survey  of  the  Foundation's 
operations  made  at  our  request  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  entitled  "The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation — A  General 
Review  of  Its  First  15  Years." 

In  June  1965  the  subcommittee  began 
7  weeks  of  public  hearings  focusing  on 
National  Science  Foundation's  15  years 
of  operation,  its  contemporary  role,  6nd 
its  outlook  for  the  future.  The  subcom- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  41  wit- 
nesses, representing  Government  agen- 
ices  including  the  National  Scie;ice 
Foundation,  OST,  Department  of  De- 
fense, NASA,  and  other  departments 
and  agencies,  educational  institutions, 
and  professional  and  nonprofit  as- 
sociations. To  supplement  the  testi- 
mony, tlie  subcommittee  also  submitted 
some  560  written  questions  to  which  the 
witnesses  responded.  The  testimony  of 
the  7  weeks  of  hearings  and  the  supple- 
mentary questions  and  answers  are  criti- 
cally evaluated  in  the  subcommittee  re- 
port, "Tlie  National  Science  Foundation, 
Its  Present  and  Future."  This  report 
outlined  the  problems  uncovered  in  the 
hearings  and  set  forth  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  change. 
In  January-  of  1966.  the  full  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  unani- 
mously voted  to  accept  this  report — 
House  Report  No.  1236. 

On  March  16.  1966,  I  introduced  H  R. 
13696,  which  incorporated  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  committee 
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report  and  which  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  full  committee.  Hearings  were 
then  held  on  H.R.  13696  during  April  19 
through  21.  Witnesses  were  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
the  Director  of  International  Scientific 
and  Technological  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
mt^nt  of  State,  the  Director  of  the  Ofifice 
of  Science  and  Technology,  the  Execu- 
tive Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board,  and  the  President 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
By  and  large,  all  witnrsess  were  in  agree- 
ment with  tlie  general  objectives  of  the 
bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  hear- 
ings, the  subcommittee  met  in  executive 
session  and  modified  H  R.  13696  to  in- 
corporate .some  of  the  witnesses'  sug- 
gestions for  change.  On  May  3.  1  in- 
troduced a  clean  bill.  H  R.  14838.  which 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  full  com- 
mittee on  May  10. 

WHERE    IMPROVEMENTS    ARE    NEEDED 

Almost  without  exception  witnesses 
and  other  participants  were  strong  in 
their  support  of  the  Foundation,  its  work, 
and  its  value  as  a  national  asset.  None 
suggested  a  reduced  or  altered  role  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  yet  it 
did  come  through  that  changes  were  in 
order.  The  fact  that  the  Foundation  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  demands  of  so- 
ciety nor  adequately  oriented  itself  w. th- 
in the  shifting  machinery  of  government 
was  made  clear  to  the  committee  again 
and  again.  The  committee's  cardinal 
criticism,  then,  is  that  the  Foundation 
has  operated,  and  is  largely  organized  to 
operate.  In  a  manner  wliich  w^  satisfac- 
tory a  decade  ago  but  wiiich  does  not 
appear  adequate  for  either  today  or  to- 
morrow. 

Tlie  Foundation's  approach  and  atti- 
tude toward  its  mission,  its  relationship 
with  the  Executive  Office  and  other  agen- 
cies of  Government,  and  its  legislative 
machinery,  all  in  varying  degree,  appear 
to  be  in  need  of  overhaul.  In  general. 
the  Foundation  has  functioned,  and  still 
does,  in  a  manner  that  is  largely  passive. 
It  has  not  itself  put  a  sustained  effort  in- 
to developing  substance,  form,  and  direc- 
tion of  the  programs  it  supports.  Once 
granted  its  annual  budget,  National 
Science  Foundation  has  to  a  large  ex- 
tent followed  a  practice  of  waiting  for 
talented  outsiders  to  suggest  appropriate 
projects  on  which  to  spend  it.  However, 
the  time  is  past  due  for  the  Foundation 
to  assume  a  more  positive,  dynamic 
stance.  There  are  at  least  three  good 
reasons  which  demand  this  change. 

First,  the  problems  of  living  in  today's 
environment  are  reaching  propHirtlons 
which  are  truly  monumental.  They  will 
not  be  solved  without  an  equally  monu- 
mental lift  from  science  and. technology. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government's  In- 
terest in — and  support  of — research  and 
development  has  become  so  broad  and 
pervasive  that  the  development  of  na- 
tional policy  concerning  it  has  become 
correspondingly  difficult.  The  Founda- 
tion's input  toward  the  evolution  of  na- 
tional policy,  never  strong,  seems  to  have 
weakened  further  in  recent  years.  This 
has  been  particularly  true  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology   with   all   Its   organizational 


overlap  with  the  Federal  Council,  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Presidential  science  advl.ser 
Jiimself.  There  sliould  be  a  scientific 
and  technological  stature  about  tiie 
Foundation  sufficient  to  warrant  an  ex- 
traordinary voice  In  the  science  policy 
of  the  administration.  National  Science 
Foundation  is  the  only  Federal  agency 
with  an  exclusive  scientific  mandate,  and 
it  should  make  itself  heard.  When  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  was  formed  it 
was  given  unique  responsibilities  in  the 
crucial  field  of  basic  research.  For  the 
good  of  the  Nation  it  should  now  step 
forward  and  speak  with  the  loud  voice 
of  a  senior  partner  in  the  scientific  and 
technological  echelons  of  tlie  executive 
branch. 

The  third  reason  for  a  more  dynamic 
posture  of  National  Science  Foundation 
is  that  as  the  Nation's  scientific  resources 
become  more  in  demand  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  modern  living,  the  Federal 
departments  aiid  agencies  will  have  to 
depend  more  heavily  on  the  Foundation 
to  pursue  avenues  of  basic  research 
which  they  themselves  cannot  provide 
nor  afford.  At  the  same  time,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  need  better  overall  evalua- 
tion of  the  status  of  our  science  resources 
and  .scientific  disciplines.  The  Founda- 
tion is  the  logical  government  component 
to  fulfill  this  "balance  wheel"  function. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  need  for  a  more 
dynamic  National  Science  Foundation  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  modern 
society  and  to  assert  Itself  as  a  voice  in 
scientific  policymaking  within  the  shift- 
ing machinei-y  of  government,  the  sub- 
committee recommends  changes  directed 
toward  the  promotion  of  four  major 
goals.    These  are: 

First.  To  give  new  emphasis  to  the 
Foundation's  basic  missions,  adjusting 
to  the  changes  effected  by  several  reorga- 
nization plans; 

Si^ond.  To  strengthen  and  add  to  the 
functions  of  the  National  Science  Board: 

Third.  To  unify  and  strengthen  the 
operational  authority  of  the  Director; 
and 

Fourth.  To  modify  and  streamline  the 
Foundation's  organization  and  sti-ucture. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR   CHANCE 

With  these  purposes  in  mind,  the  com- 
mittee makes  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

H  R  14838  authorizes  or  directs  a  number 
of  new  NSF  activities: 

1.  It  provides  authority  for  the  Director 
to  support  some  applied  research  or  engi- 
neering, at  his  discretion.  In  fields  where 
research  seems  essential  to  the  solution  of 
major  national  problems  involving  the  public 
Interest — the  Director  may.  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  authorize  support  for  research 
through  proflt-maklng  organizations.  The 
Committee  intends  mainly  that  the  Founda- 
tion be  permitted  to  support  applied  re- 
search wliere  national  requirements  Justify 
it  and  where  the  research  field  Involved  Is 
not  adequ.-\tely  being  Investigated  by  others  - 
and  then  only  to  the  point  where  other 
agencies  or  private  organizations  could  take 
over.  The  Foundation's  current  resjionslbil- 
lly  for  both  basic  and  applied  research  in 
weather  modification  Is  an  example  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  In  1958  the  NSF 
Act  of  1950  was  amended  to  give  the  Founda- 
tion the  added  function  of  supporting  an 
applied  research  program  in  weather  modifi- 


cation. At  present,  work  in  this  field  has 
re.iched  a  point  where  development  Is  re- 
quired, development  which  can  be  taken 
over  by  other  departments  or  agencies,  al- 
though NSF  will  contlnvie  to  support  b.-islc 
research  In  the  field.  H.R.  14838  accordingly 
removes  responsibility  for  applied  researcii 
in  weather  modlttcatlon  from  the  Founda- 
tion. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  NSF  was 
established  to  further  basic  research,  and  it 
Is  not  the  Intent  ol  H  R.  14838  to  change  this 
central  mission  Although  there  are  im- 
portant occasions  when  applied  research  is 
needed,  the  authority  to  engage  in  support 
of  applied  research  should  not  be  used  at  the 
expense  of  basic. 

2  NSF  is  presently  required  to  collect  data 
on  national  scientific  and  technical  resources. 
This  bill  would  require  the  Foundation  to 
aniilviie  and  Interpret  the  data  as  well.  This 
change  Is  an  essential  input  to  the  decision- 
making processes  of  Congress  and  of  the 
sclentitlc  ofHces  of  the  President. 

3.  NSF  Is  given  a  new  task  of  keeping 
track  of  where  Federal  research  money  goes. 
This  requirement  is  intended  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Congress  or  vhe  executive  branch 
to  find  out  quickly  how  much  Federal  re- 
search money  finds  its  way  to  what  educa- 
tional Institution,  nonprofit  organization,  or 
private  contractor — and  from  what  agencies. 
Tills  ta.sk  Is  admittedly  a  complicated  one 
which  will  require  the  cooperation  of  many 
Federal  agencies  and  departments  as  well  as 
nongovernment  organizations. 

4.  NSF  Is  authorized  to  undertake  tlie 
support  of  scientific  activities  relating  to 
International  cooperation  and  foreign  policy, 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate.  The 
new  authority  represents  an  extension  of 
that  already  given  to  NSF  with  regard  to 
international  cooperation.  It  permits  NSF 
suppwrt  of  scientific  "activities",  not  merely 
research  or  education,  and  In  support  of 
objectives  broader  than  the  promotion  of 
science  or  science  education  so  long  as  they 
coincide  with  national  policy.  The  Com- 
mittee also  recommends  NSF  support  for  the 
.Stiite  Departments  science  attache  program 
and  making  funds  and  personnel  available 
for  this  vise  upon  request. 

5  The  Foundation  Is  urged  in  this  bill  to 
support  the  Sv>clal  as  well  a.<!  the  physical 
sciences.  The  authority  for  such  support  al- 
ready exists,  but  H  R.  14838  spells  out  and 
emphasizes  this  function. 

6  Requirements  for  the  annual  report  of 
the  Foundation  have  been  altered  to  place 
this  re.sponslbllity  with  the  Director  rather 
than  the  Board  This  legislation  gives  ef- 
fect to  what  has  tjecome  the  actual  prac- 
tice. 

7.  H  R  14a38  removes  one  current  func- 
tion of  the  NSF:  the  responsibility  for  ap- 
plied research  on  weather  modification. 
The  reasons  for  this  change  are,  first,  that 
the  ramifications  of  weather  modification  are 
so  broad  aa  to  encompase  far  more  Issues 
than  scientific  ones  and,  second,  as  I  have 
already  discussed,  that  research  in  this  area 
has  reached  the  point  where  it  requires  much 
developmental  work  as  well  as  basic  resenrch. 
and  prL)[>erly  belongs  In  an  operating  agency. 
NSF  still  retains  authority  to  support  the 
basic  area  and  it  should  continue  to  do  .so. 

8.  H  R  14838  would  update  and  clarify  a 
number  of  functions  and  characteristics  uf 
the  National  .Science  Board,  the  24-membcr 
g'-vernlng   body   of   the  Foundation. 

(a)  The  Board  Is  made  primarily  respon- 
sible for  establishing  and  overseeing  ihe 
policies  of  the  Foundation  and  Is  relieved 
of  operational  duties.  This  is  consistent  with 
what  has  become  a  de  facto  method  of  opera- 
tion through  delegation  of  Board  powers  to 
the  full-time  Director,  who  Is  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board.  The  Board  will  con- 
tinue to  review  NSF  programs  from  time  to 
time,  whenever  it  feels  such  reviews  to  be 
appropriate.     Additionally,  the  Boiu-d  will  re- 


tain Its  power  of  approval  on  new  types  of 
programs  as  well  as  on  any  requiring  an 
annua!  expenditure  of  over  $5(X)  000  or  a  total 
commitment  of  over  »2  million,  retaining  to 
it-self  the  authority  to  change  the  limits  on 
which  it  exercises  its  approval  powers.  i 

(bi  Since  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1962  removed  from  the  Foundation  any  pre- 
vious authority  to  coordinate  or  evaluate  the 
scientific  research  supported  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  t!ie  language  of  the  existing 
law  which  pertains  to  NSF  responsibilities 
toward  nation.il  science  policy  has  been  left 
confused.  Accordingly.  H.R.  14838  provides 
that  the  Board  shall  recommend  the  pursuit 
of  national  policies  for  the  promotion  of  basic 
research  and  education  in  the  sciences. 
Thus,  it  is  Intended  that  the  Board  have  a 
strong  advisory  voice  in  the  determination  of 
the  national  science  policies  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

(c)  The  Board  has  been  given  a  major  new 
responslbUlty — that  of  rendering  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  on  tiie  status  and 
health  of  science  and  Its  various  disciplines. 
The  idea  for  this  report  originated  within  the 
Congress,  as  It  became  increasingly  aware  of 
the  need  for  this  type  of  report  in  its  delib- 
erations on  jKjiicy  matters  concerning  science 
and  teclinology.  Since  the  science  and  tech- 
nology report  was  first  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  rec- 
ommendations for  such  a  report  have  been 
Included  within  Report  No.  34.  made  on 
June  27.  1966.  by  tlie  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  S.  3599.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Allott,  on  July  11.  1966. 

The  Committee  would  expect  the  report 
to  be  selective — soincwhat  similar  to  the 
President's  annual  Economic  Report — con- 
centrating on  areas  and  developments  which 
appear  most  significant,  most  timely,  where 
achievements  have  occurred,  or  where  tlie 
great«it  gaps  and  needs  exist. 

(d)  To  as.slst  the  Board  in  its  new  tasks 
the  bill  provides  for  a  small  professional  staff 
of  five  pyeople  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Bofu-d  at  Its  discretion.  Tlie  duties  of  this 
staff  are  administrative.  The  Director  shall 
provide  the  staff  upon  request,  to  be  used  as 
the  Board  may  direct. 

9.  H  R.  14838  makes  a  number  of  Important 
changes  In  the  legislative  philosophy  gov- 
erning the  Office  of  the  Director. 

(a I  All  authority  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment and  operations  of  the  Foundation  is 
vested  In  the  Director.  Tlils  proposal  Is  in- 
tended to  increase  the  administrative  stature 
of  the  Director,  to  give  him  the  authority 
and  flexibility  he  needs  to  do  his  job  under 
better  management  procedure. 

(b|  The  Director  Is  given  specific  statutory 
authority  to  delegate  any  of  his  duties  and 
powers  that  he  deems  appropriate.  This 
provision  merely  incorporates  tlie  changes  in 
authority  made  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5 
of  1965.  He  may  not.  however,  redelegate 
any  policymaking  functions  which  the  Board 
has  delegated  to  him. 

(ci  Although  the  Director  is  given  oper- 
ational authority  over  Foundation  afTairs, 
H  R.  14838  places  a  limit  upon  his  author- 
ity to  make  grants  and  contracts  with  other 
organizations  or  persons.  Prior  approval  of 
the  Board  Is  necessary  if  the  grant  Involves 
a  new  type  of  program  or  an  annual  commit- 
ment of  over  $500,000  or  a  total  commitment 
of  over  $2  million. 

(d)  The  bill  elevates  the  Director  from 
level  III  to  level  II  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Committees  view  that  tlie  Foundation 
deserves,  and  should  be  accorded,  a  Ujp-level 
role  in  the  Federal  scientific  structtu-e.  TTie 
Director  Is  thus  placed  on  a  par  wltli  the 
heads  of  most   other   independent    agencies. 

(e)  For  similar  reason,  the  bill  elevates  the 
NSF  Deputy  Director  from  level  V  to  level  III 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Schedule. 

(f )  The  bill  provides  the  Director  with  four 
Assistant  Directors,  to  be  appointed   by   the 


President  with  the  consent  of  the_  Senate 
These  assistants  are  to  become  part  of  the 
Office  of  the  Director.  Their  availability 
would  permit  the  Director  to  delegate  more 
authority  and  improve  the  management  tech- 
niques of  NSF.  In  addition,  they  would  give 
NSF  Increased  prestige  within  the  adminis- 
tration, as  *Well  as  permitting  increased  ac- 
countability to  Congress  by  virtue  of  their 
method  of  appointment. 

10.  Whereas  the  present  law  stipulates  that 
the  Foundations'  internal  structure  be  orga- 
nized around  particular  branches  of  science. 
H.R.  14838  leaves  such  organization  to  the 
Director  and  thus  gives  more  flexibility  of 
operation.  The  Committee  believes  that 
organization  along  functional  lines  would 
help  to  identify  program  and  budget  ele- 
ments, facilitate  Presidential  and  Congres- 
sional review,  and  clarify  the  role  of  NSF 
vlE-a-vls  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

11.  In  addition.  H.R.  14838  Incorporates  the 
provision  of  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 
which  provides  for  an  Executive  Committee 
set  up  on  a  permanent  basis,  composed  of  five 
voting  members  of  the  Board,  and  chaired  by 
the  Director.  The  Board  could  delegate  its 
powers  and  functions  to  the  committee  as  it 
chooses.  H.R.  14838  contains  one  innovation 
here,  in  that  it  allows  delegation  of  policy 
functions  to  Executive  Committee,  w^hlch 
were  previously  restricted  from  delegation. 
This  authority  should  help  to  streamline 
operations  of  NSF.  along  lines  of  better 
management. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pemisylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  explain  in 
some  detail  the  expan.sion  of  the  powers 
of  the  Board  of  the  Foundation  from 
the  natural  science  field  into  the  field  of 
research  in  social  sciences? 

I  believe  we  should  have  some  com- 
ment on  that,  because  I  believe  there 
should  be  some  limit  on  ho'A'  fai-  they 
are  to  go.  We  should  have  some  sort  of 
congressional  or  legislative  intent  ex- 
presssed  on  the  floor  as  to  the  direction 
in  social  sciences. 

My  corollary  to  that  question  is:  Does 
this  mean  they  will  go  into  such  things 
as  the  national  policy  on  segregation,  or 
on  civil  rights,  or  on  ti-ansporlation.  or 
on  urban  renewal,  or  iii  housing?  Just 
where  does  it  stop? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  does  in  fact  have  au- 
thority, over  research  in  the  field  of  social 
sciences  under  the  terminology  of  present 
law  which  includes  "and  other  sciences." 
What  we  are  doing  here  is  emphasizing 
tiiai  this  is  an  important  research  re- 
quirement in  this  day  and  age. 

We  are  simply,  by  the  language  in- 
volved in  this  bill,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  basic  research  in  the  social 
sciences.  We  do  not  in  any  way  lend 
credence  to  the  fears  that  are  indicated 
in  the  question  the  gentleman  has  asked. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  have  a  further  question  for 
clarification,  if  the  eentleman  will  yield. 

Mr  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  expansion  of  the  power 
of  the  National  Science  F'oundation 
Board  not  only  from  basic  re."^earch  but  to 
applied   research,   tiien    of    course    that 


brings  up  the  question  of  what  we  mean 
by  applied  re.search  in  the  social  sciences. 

Does  that  put  us  into  .'iiJecific  programs, 
such  as  urban  renewal  or  civil  rights  or 
segregation  or  public  schools,  in  this 
particular  social  research?  For  example, 
when  there  are  various  agencies  which 
have  specific  missions  in  these  fields,  will 
there  not  be  an  overlapping  of  efTort.  if 
the  National  Science  Foundation  comes 
likewise  into  the.se  very  disputed  fields? 

Secondly,  if  the  agency  is  handling  the 
jurisdiction  on  a  specific  applied  mission 
approach,  where  will  tlie  National  Science 
Foundation  authority  begin  and  where 
will  that  of  the  other  mission,  which  has 
a  specific  mission,  end? 

"That  leads  me  to  a  final  point.  Is  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  take  up 
the  elements  of  other  agency  jurisdiction 
on  research,  if  the  National  Science 
Foundation  feels  those  agencies  either 
have  not  done  enough,  or  are  not  doing  it 
thoroughly,  or  are  not  moving  fast 
enough  in  the  field?  Will  this  not  make 
for  a  competition  between  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  these  other  spe- 
cific mission  agencies  in  these  social 
.science  fields,  to  see  who  gets  there  first 
with  the  most — and  that  will  mean 
money? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
could  not  possibly  answer  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, because  it  involves  all  the  basic 
facets  of  what  we  are  talking  about.  In 
my  opinion  the  answers  to  all  these  ques- 
tions are  included  in  the  proceedings  and 
reports  of  the  committee  which  have  led 
to  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ease  some  of  the  gentle- 
man's fears  by  saying  simply  that  in  this 
area  of  applied  research  all  that  is  in- 
tended is  that  the  director  have  the  au- 
thority to  pursue  those  ba.sic  areas — 
mainly  in  engineering — which  he  feels 
offer  special  opportunity. 

We  do  not  mean  in  any  way  to  de- 
tract from  National  Science  Foundation's 
fundamental  responsibility  in  basic 
research. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  go  into  all  the 
points  raised,  but  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion one  thing  which  I  believe  is  impor- 
tant: that  is.  what  is  the  status  of  the 
Foundation?  What  is  the  status  of 
science?     What  is  being  done  where? 

This  bill  largely  is  involved  in  this  field. 
It  provides  for  more  complete  reports.  It 
asks  the  National  Science  Board  to  go 
into  the  status  of  science  and  technology 
and  to  make  an  annual  report  so  that 
we  can  see  where  the  gaps  exist,  where 
there  is  duplication,  where  emphasis 
must  be  given,  and  where  funding  is  of 
an  overlapping  nature. 

The  fact  is  tiial  what  we  are  doing  is 
putting  together  a  managerial  capability, 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  m  sci- 
ence and  technology,  so  that  it  can  be 
handled  better  than  it  is  now,  so  that  we 
can  in  fact  direct  our  effort  more  pre- 
cisely and  exactly  to  getting  the  job  done. 
so  that  monies  will  be  better  managed 
and  we  can  know  in  a  more  encom- 
passing fashion  where  we  stand  in  this 
entire  field. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
ask  a  question  on  the  money  control. 
which  the  gentleman  mentioned? 
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If  we  are  expanding  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation's  power  so  broadly  from 
basic  research  to  applied  programs,  both 
in  the  natural  sciences  and  in  the  social 
science  fields,  should  we  not  then  all  the 
more  have  an  annual  authorization  and 
review  by  the  committee  which  has  juris- 
diction over  this  particular  agency, 
which  is  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics?  For  years  I  have  been 
urging  that  there  be  an  annual  authori- 
zation so  that  some  legi-slative  committee 
of  the  House  shall  have  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  what  are  the  good 
programs  and  what  are  the  bad  ones. 

We  hear  so  much  about  money  being 
spent  crazily  on  programs  of  research 
that  really  make  no  sense  to  many  of  us 
who  are  Interested  in  science  research 
and  progress. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  gentleman 
knows  very  well  we  di.scussed  this  matter 
involving  whether  we  should  request  au- 
thorization authority  or  not.  It  wau'  our 
decision  that  we  ought  not  to  request  it 
and  the  steps  we  were  taking  shoulu  at 
least  move  us  along  the  road  so  that 
that  determination  could  be  made  hitter 
at  a  later  time.  We  are  here  simply  do- 
ing the  job  that  the  Committee  or  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  is  bound  to  do  by 
this  Congress.  We  have  moved  in  this 
direction  because  of  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  many  Members  of  Congress 
as  to  where  we  did  in  fact  stand  in  the 
field  of  scifnce  and  technology.  That  is 
all  that  this  bill  does.  It  puts  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  in  a  position 
where  it  can  better  perform  its  respon- 
sibilities, and  we  do  that,  recognizing 
that  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics now  has  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion and  that  this  h£is  not  been  pre- 
viously exercised  during  the  entire  15 
years  of  the  life  of  the  Foundation.  It 
has  grown  from  a  very  small  agency  to 
the  point  where  it  spends  almost  half  a 
billion  dollar.!  each  year,  and  all  we  are 
doing  here  is  performing  a  legislative  re- 
sponsibility, keeping  in  mind  as  well  that 
this  is  the  first  occasion  I  can  think  of 
where  Congress  itself  has  made  the  rec- 
ommendation for  the  restructuring  of  a 
Federal  agency. 

The  SPEAKEIl  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  yielding  me  the  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  few  moments  I 
have  remaining  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  this  bill  was  unanimously  reported 
out  of  the  subcommittee  and  unani- 
mously reported  out  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  during  the  course  of  this  there 
was  a  completely  bipartisan  approach.  I 
wish  to  thank  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
their  cooperation. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KunkelI. 
Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order, 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  spend  a  little  time 
at  our  Air  Force  Academy  ancWto  tour  its 
facilities  in  their  wonderful  setting.  But 
a  letter  I  received  recently  from  two  par- 
ents in  my  district  told  me  how  very 
much  I  have  missed  in  never  having  at- 
tended graduation  exercises  at  the  Acad- 
emy. 

The  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dale  W.  Cook  of  2007  Holly  Street. 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  They  had  just  returned 
from  Colorado  Springs  where  they  wit- 
nessed the  exercises  leading  up  to  the 
graduation  of  their  son,  Richard  Cook 
It  was  my  privilege  to  appoint  Richard 
to  the  Academy  some  4  years  ago. 

I  share  a  vicarious  pride  in  Richard's 
fine  achievements  there.  Through  their 
letter,  the  Cooks  have  permitted  me  to 
share  also  in  the  excitements  experi- 
enced by  the  parents  of  an  Air  Force 
Academy  cadet  over  a  period  of  4  years, 
as  well  as  the  thrills  of  June  Week  and 
graduation.  It  paints  a  beautiful  and 
inspiring  picture  and  makes  one  feel  al- 
most as  though  he  were  right  there  look- 
ins;  on  in  person. 

In  the  thought  that  many  others  also 
wiU  enjoy  its  descriptive  pa.ssages,  I  sub- 
mit the  letter  lu&xy  for  the  Record: 

JuNr  18.  1966 
Hon   John  C   Kunkix. 
Hoi/ v.-  of  Reprrxentatives. 
Wish  ington.  DC. 

Our  Dear  Mr.  Kunktl:  We  have  Just 
returned  from  attending  Richard's  gradua- 
tion at  the  Air  Force  Academy  It  was  a 
wonderful  and  unforgettable  experience  to 
participate  In  the  activities  of  June  Week 
The  Sunday  mornltig  Baccalaureate  service 
in  the  Academy  Chapel  carried  a  message 
that  shall  always  be  meaningful  to  thfwe 
new  Air  F'lirce  officers.  In  the  afternoon, 
we  were  privileged  to  attend  the  Superin- 
tendent's Reception  In  the  beautiful  gardens 
of  his  esldcnce  On  graduation  eve  the 
csidets  with  their  parents  and  guests  were 
treated  to  a  superb  buffet  In  the  Academy 
dining  hall.  The  head  chef  and  his  assis- 
tants had  prepared  an  artistic  dl.^play  of 
Ice  sculptures  In  shapes  of  the  Air  Force 
Falcon,  th>  Chapel  spires,  and  animals.  The 
result  of  hlB  handiwork  became  the  con- 
versation piece  of  the  evening  The  Grad- 
uation Ball  followed  and  the  girls  In  their 
formal  gowns  and  the  cadets  In  their  dress 
uniforms  were  a  heart  warming  sight  They 
are  true  ladles  and  gentlemen  to  whom  we 
can  confidently  entrust  the  future.  Of 
course,  the  culminating  moment  came  on 
Graduation  Day. 

To  be  the  parents  of  an  Air  Force  Aca- 
demy cadet  Is  to  run  the  gamut  of  emotions 
When  you  called  on  the  telephone  prior  to 
Christmas  196'_.  to  tell  us  of  your  decision 
to  nominate  Richard  as  the  principal  can- 
didate to  attend  the  Academy,  we  were  over- 
whelmed with  the  news  When  we  told 
Richard  on  Christmas  Eve  he  was  thrilled. 

We  vividly  recall  the  anxieties  of  the  first 
summer  and  fall  when  all  the  rights  of  the 
Doolies  were  taken  from  them  to  be  earned 
back  as  p-ivUeges. 

The  Doolies  were  not  pertnllied  to  leave 
the  Academy  during  their  first  Christmas 
but  the  parents  were  Invited  and  very  cor- 
dially welcomed  to  share  the  holiday  with 
their  -^adet.  The  Academy  In  its  grand  and 
t>eautlful  setting  In  the  roothllls  of  the  Ram- 


part Range  was  bedecked  with  spectacular 
decorations.  Christmas  of  '62  was  a  memo- 
rable occasion. 

At  summer  vacation  time,  what  a  thrill 
to  see  your  cadet's  eyes  light  up  as  he  re- 
counts the  highlights  of  his  first  summer 
tour  of  Air  Force,  Army  and  Navy  bases.  A 
week  on  a  Navy  carrier,  his  first  Jet  fighter 
plane  ride  at  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound: 
and  the  p6wer  display  of  Army  might  at  Port 
Bennlng 

You  share  with  your  cadet  the  happy 
event  of  making  the  Deans  list  and  lend 
encouragement  iis  the  overload  of  the  en- 
richment Program  demands  diligent  and  con- 
tinuous hard  work.  Richard's  academic 
achievements  exceeded  our  expectations. 

We  became  experts  of  flight  lines  at  nelcth- 
boring  Air  Force  bases  as  we  met  hops  he  wa.<; 
fortunate  to  get  during  Christmas  or  vaca- 
tions. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  experiences  of 
the  past  four  years.  His  life  and  ours  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be.  far  different 
becau.se  of  your  decision.  We  are  extreme'y 
grateful  to  you  for  selecting  Richard. 
Sincerely. 

Catherine  and  Dale  Cook 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  .ntpplf- 
menting  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DaddarioI.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  our  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development, 
including  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  feel  strongly  that  the  time  i.s 
near  when  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  should  be  granted  an- 
nual authorization  authority  in  regard 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
budget. 

That  proposal  is  not  part  of  H.R.  14838. 
the  bill  before  us  today,  and  we  are  not 
making  any  .such  recommendation  to  the 
89th  Congress.  But  our  very  thorouRh 
review  of  the  activities  of  NSF,  in  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  14838,  rather  dramatically 
reveals  its  rapid  growth,  the  complexity 
of  its  functions,  and  their  vital  impor- 
tance for  this  Nations  future. 

The  obligation  for  effective  congres- 
sional oversight  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  rapidly  expanding  activi- 
ties will  be  increasingly  difficult  to 
accomplish.  We  doubt  that  it  can  be 
done  in  the  future  without  placing  in 
the  proper  committee  the  authority  and 
specific  responsibility  for  thorougli  and 
detailed  authorization  hearings  on  the 
NSF  annual  budget  requests. 

I  beheve  it  Is  important  that  the  Housf 
Members  be  warned  today  of  that  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In  full  support  of 
H.R.  14838.  and  speaking  for  the  minor- 
ity side  of  our  committee.  I  want  to 
express  our  admiration  for  Chairmar. 
DADDARIO,  for  his  able,  considerate  lead- 
ership during  the  committee's  long  and 
thorough  study  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  preparation  of  this 
legislation. 

I  also  am  proud  of  the  diligent  and 
creative  role  that  minority  men.bers  of 


the    commitee    were    able    to    play    in 
perfecting  this  bill. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  salute 
the  committee  staff  for  an  exceptional 
job,  well  done.  And  in  addition  we  rec- 
ognize the  extraordinary,  effective  sup- 
port of  incalculable  value  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Science  Policy  Research 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Our  hearings  revealed  a  remarkable 
unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  perfoiTning  a  most 
valuable,  in  fact  an  urgently  essential 
function,  In  the  Nation's  interest.  I  know 
of  no  informed  person  who  would  sus.cest 
that  NSF's  activities  should  be  curtailed. 
Nevertheless,  NSF  can  do  better.  And 
the  point  of  this  bill  is  to  help  it  realize 
its  full  potential  in  helping  the  Nation 
meet  its  needs  and  obligations  in  the  ever 
more  complex  and  expanding  world  of 
science  and  technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  confine  these  re- 
marks to  what  I  consider  to  l>e  some  of 
the  more  important  aspects  of  H.R. 
14838. 

The  Foundation  was  created  16  years 
ago  to  fulfill  a  need,  which  became  evi- 
dent during  and  immediately  after  World 
War  II,  for  an  agency  to  spon.sor  basic 
research  and  education  in  the  sciences. 
It  was  an  innovation  among  Federal 
apencies,  a  unique  compromise  between 
scientific  autonomy  and  governmental 
re.sponsibility.  A  part-time  National  Sci- 
ence Board  composed  predominantly  of 
scientists  was  charged  with  exerci.sing 
the  general  authority  of  the  Foundation. 
The  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Foun- 
dation were  handled  by  a  director,  who 
was  made  responsible  to  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Board. 

As  the  size  of  the  Foimdation's  budget 
Increased  over  the  years,  the  Board  dele- 
gated more  and  more  of  its  authority  to 
the  Director,  keeping  for  itself  those 
items  which  primarily  involved  questions 
of  policy.  Nevertheless,  there  were  still 
a  number  of  rather  routine  management 
tasks  which  the  Board  was  required  to 
perform,  and  which  consumed  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  the  Board's  time  and 
energy. 

In  this  bill,  we  have  tried,  insofar  as 
possible,  to  draw  a  clear  dividing  line 
between  the  functions  of  the  Board  and 
those  of  the  Director,  In  section  2  of 
the  bill  we  state  that  the  f  imction  of  the 
Board  shall  be  to  "estabUsh  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  policies  of  the  Founda- 
tion." In  section  3  of  the  bill,  we  state 
that  the  "Director  shall  exercise  all  of 
the  authority  granted  to  the  Foundation 
by  this  Act"  and  "all  actions  taken  by  the 
Director  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon 
the  Foundation." 

Although  there  may  still  arise  l.ssues 
that  will  involve  questions  of  policy  and 
questions  of  management,  such  areas  of 
potential  overlap  should  be  relatively 
few,  and  this  provision  will  make  more 
efficient  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Foundation.  As  a  further 
effort  to  Increase  the  eCBciency  of  the 
Foundation's  management,  we  have  pro- 
vided additional  high-level  staff  for  the 
Director  and  have  authorized  the  Direc- 
tor to  delegate  such  of  his  powers  and 
functions  as  he  deems  necessary  to  sub- 


ordinate personnel.  Sound  evidence  be- 
fore the  committee  demonstrated  the 
need  for  these  changes. 

We  ahso  have  added  a  number  of  new 
responsibilities  to  the  Foundation  and  to 
the  Board  itself. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
is  contained  in  section  3ia>  (6i  whereby 
the  Foundation  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected "to  initiate  and  maintain  a  pro- 
gram for  the  determination  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  for  scientific  research 
received  by  each  educational  institution, 
nonprofit  organization,  and  private  con- 
ti-actor  in  the  United  States." 

For  many  years  some  Members  of  this 
body  have  decried  the  fact  that  their 
States  w-ere  not  receiving  a  fair  share 
of  the  Federal  research  funds.  In  many 
cases  the  excellent  educational  institu- 
tions in  these  States  had  produced  some 
of  the  outstanding  scientists  and  engi- 
neers who  subsequently  had  migrated 
to  some  of  the  more  wealthy  neighbor- 
ing States  which  receive  the  lion's  share 
of  Federal  research  and  development 
funds. 

Although  many  have  speculated  as  to 
this  apparent  inequity,  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  Federal  re- 
search funds  have  never  been  centrally 
gathered  in  one  location.  Now  more 
speculation  will  not  be  necessary,  since 
the  Foundation  will  compile  the  actual 
data.  Henceforth,  any  Member  of  this 
House  will  be  able  to  determine  at  a 
glance  how  much  money  a  particular 
education  institution  in  his  district  is 
receiving  for  the  performance  of  basic 
or  applied  research,  and  from  what  gov- 
ernment agency  it  is  being  received. 

As  the  program  becomes  fully  opera- 
tional— and  if  indeed  it  fulfills  our  ex- 
pectatioiis — we  could  amend  this  provi- 
sion to  require  the  Foundation  also  to 
keep  track  of  Federal  funds  spent  for 
the  development  of  hardware  as  well. 
However,  this  would  tremendously  in- 
crease the  scope  and  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  believe  that  this  decision 
would  be  premature  at  this  point  in  time. 

Another  item  of  the  utmost  signifi- 
cance to  our  universities  and  to  society 
in  general  is  the  authority  of  the  Foun- 
dation to  support  applied  research. 
Prcviou.sly  the  Foundation  was  author- 
ized to  support  only  basic  research.  The 
distinction  between  basic  research  and 
applied  research  is  somewhat  artificial 
since  research  itself  cannot  be  neatly 
compartmentalized  into  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  or  development.  In  addi- 
tion, although  the  Foundation  has  the 
authority  to  support  basic  research  in 
engineering,  this  authority  is  somewhat 
contradictory  since  engineering  involves, 
in  e.ssence.  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
science — in  other  words,  applied  re- 
search. 

I  can  visualize  at  least  three  situations 
where  this  new  authority  may  be  used. 

First.  It  will  allow  the  Foundation  to 
support  research  directed  toward  solving 
some  of  our  major  national  problems 
such  as  transportation  or  urban  renewal 
when  such  activities  are  not  being  ade- 
quately supt>orted  by  other  agencies. 

Second.  It  will  allow  the  Foundation 
to  continue  to  support  a  scientist  even 


though  his  investigation  has  moved  be- 
yond the  limits  of  basic  research.  We 
have  referred  to  this  as  the  hot  pursuit 
situation.  Previously,  the  Foundation 
would  have  been  required  to  discontinue 
its  support  of  the  project,  and  the  in- 
vestigator would  have  been  required  to 
halt  his  research  and  spend  additional 
time  and  money  in  seeking  the  support 
of  a  mission-oriented  agency  such  as 
DOD  or  NASA. 

Third.  It  will  authorize  the  Founda- 
tion to  fund  promising  research  in  this 
ill-defined  gray  area  between  basic  and 
applied  that  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 
Currently,  the  Foundation  would  be 
reluctant  to  suppwrt  such  research  for 
fear  of  overstepping  its  authority. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss 
a  new  requirement  which  has  been  placed 
on  the  National  Science  Board.  This  bill 
requires  the  Board  to  make  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  status  and  health  of  science 
and  its  various  disciplines.  This  report 
will  include  an  assessment  of  such  mat- 
ters as  national  scientific  resources  and 
trained  manpower,  progress  in  selected 
areas  of  ba.sic  scientific  research,  and  an 
indication  of  those  aspects  of  such  prog- 
ress which  mipht  be  applied  to  the  needs 
of  American  society. 

The  report  should  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  Congress  in  its  deliberations  on 
policy  matters  relating  to  science  and 
technology,  and  to  the  executive  branch 
by  indicating  those  areas  of  science 
which  arc  lacking  in  support — or  those 
which  are  oversupported. 

Equally  imjwrtant  to  forecasting  the 
beneficial  aspects  of  science,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Board  will  be  able  to  foresee 
some  of  the  implications  of  science  wliich 
might  be  iX)tentially  harmful  to  society. 
For  example,  the  United  States  has 
realized  tremendous  benefits  as  a  result 
of  the  creation  of  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine  and  insecticides.  Yet.  if  one 
could  have  foreseen  the  p)olluting  effect 
those  innovations  would  have  on  air,  soil, 
and  water,  perhaps  we  would  much 
earlier  have  supported  additional  re- 
search to  solve  or  control  that  ix^lJution 
bcfoie  it  became  so  widespread.  Of 
course,  the  difficulty  here  is  that  reason- 
able men  cannot  always  foresee  what 
jjotentially  harmful  effects  may  arise,  nor 
does  it  follow  that  men  may  foresee  the 
same  effects  as  potentially  harmful. 
Nevertheless,  in  our  complicated  present- 
day  society,  a  start  must  be  made  to 
maintain  man  in  harmony  with  his  en- 
vironment. I  believe  this  bill  provides 
that  st.art.  The  Board  is  competed  of 
men  eminent  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
public  p>olicy,  and  they  are  admirably 
qualified  to  render  insights  into  this 
question. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  H.R.  14838  is 
needed  legislation,  well  considered,  care- 
fully and  wisely  drafted,  unanimously 
recommended  by  our  committee.  I  urge 
that  the  House  give  it  full  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Con- 
able]. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rLse 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  it  Is  natural 
for  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  to  be 
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proud  of  the  work  with  which  that  sub- 
committee has  been  deeply  involved  Ic  ng 
before  It  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Hoi.se. 
I  am  no  exception:  I  feci  that  the  heir- 
Ings  conducted  by  our  learned  and  cis- 
tinguished  colleapue  from  Connect!  ;ut 
[Mr.  Dadd.ario  I  last  summer,  in  inve;.tl- 
gation  of  the  work  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  were  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  this  body.  The  scientific  com- 
munity may  have  had  its  misgivings 
about  a  congres.';ional  investigation  of 
such  an  important  agency  in  the  scien- 
tific and  educational  life  of  this  country, 
but  if  so.  these  misgivings  were  quickly 
dispelled  by  the  fair  and  open  treatment 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  gave 
to  the  broad  selection  of  scientists  and 
educators  who  testified  about  the  work 
of  the  Foundation  This  bill  makes 
modest  organizational  proposals  in  keep- 
ing with  the  tremendously  increased  ac- 
tivities and  responsibilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  since  It  was  first 
established  in  1950.  I  doubt  that  Con- 
gress will  fail  to  review  the  work  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  during  the 
next  15 -year  period  as  it  did  during  :he 
last  Indeed  the  annual  budget  of  the 
Foundation  is  now  so  large,  as  It  ap- 
proaches the  half  billion  dollar  mark, 
that  Congress  should  consider  the  grant- 
ing of  specific  authorizing  power  to  the 
responsible  committee. 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation  we  think 
the  National  Science  Foundation  will  be 
better  equipped  to  handle  the  program 
which  Congress  has  laid  out  for  It.  Cer- 
tainly the  hearings  out  of  which  this  leg- 
islation arises  will  have  an  Impact  far 
beyond  the  legislative  changes  which  we 
are  now  submitting  Tlie  process  of  self- 
examination  by  an  agency  like  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  a  produc- 
tive one  and  the  depth  and  scope  of  our 
hearings  Insured  such  self-examination. 
I  am  sure  the  reports  of  these,  hearings 
will  also  provide  valuable  Information  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee  as  It  con- 
siders the  substantial  sums  of  money 
which  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Is  requesting  as  it  continues  its  trans- 
forming work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  supp>ort  the 
pending  legislation  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues also  to  support  It 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  S;x>aker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania fMr.  Fulton!. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  for  many 
years.  I  have  worked  for  the  progress  of 
science,  aeronautics  and  astronautics, 
and  the  development  of  both  pure  and 
applied  research  in  science. 

I  do  believe  that  we  in  Congress  must 
be  careful  as  to  how  we  expand  power  of 
various  Government  agencies,  and  any 
questions  coming  up  on  the  method  of 
expanding  powers  should  be  resolved,  be- 
fore authority  is  granted,  or  when  au- 
thorization is  made  In  the  legislation 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation,  are 
we  making  these  powers  indeflrute  and 
are  we  then  encroaching  upon  other 
field.s  or  upon  other  agencies  which  have 
specific  missions''  Is  Congress  by  this 
broadening  of  powers  mixing  up  jurLs- 
dictions   and  missions  in  certain   areas 


where  legally  we  cannot  tell  which  U.S. 
Government  agency  has  the  power 
Involved? 

For  many  years  I  have  felt  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  many 
good  programs  that  have  produced  ex- 
cellent results.  Many  research  programs 
likewise  liave  been  of  doubtful  value  to 
the  scientific  community,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  progress  of  re- 
search, or  the  American  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  reference  to 
many  of  the  criticisms  of  our  Federal 
Government  in  scientific  programs, 
many  of  these  programs  have  originated 
in  the  National  Science  Foundation,  with 
no  legislative  committee  of  this  Congress 
having  anything  to  determine  or  author- 
ize ahead  of  time  what  investigations  or 
plans  should  be  made,  or  research  policies 
should  be  carried  on  with  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers' hard-earned  money. 

If  the  Members  of  Congress  will  look  to 
see  what  some  of  these  lesearch  pro- 
grams are.  I  ani  sure  they  will  be  sur- 
prised and  shocked  as  well  at  the  lack  of 
re-sults  obtained.  From  that  standpoint 
I  do  not  believe  the  real  .scientific  value 
has  justified  the  result  of  the  money 
spent. 

I  have  felt  strongly  that  not  only  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Appropriations,  but 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics :>eople  who  are  experienced  and  able 
in  scientific  fields  with  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional staff  per.sonnel,  should  have  the 
evaluation  and  authorization  legislation 
for  the.se  scientific  programs  in  order  to 
see  whether  one  program  should  be  given 
preference  over  another  and  whether  the 
tax  money  is  likely  to  result  In  a  scien- 
tific achievement  or  a  scientific  finding 
of  value. 

As  one  of  those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  this  field  over  the  years.  I  feel 
first  that  we  are  not  consulted  and.  sec- 
ondly, that  the  scientific  programs  have 
gone  so  far  that  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it.  when  these  programs  are 
brought  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  be  vei-y  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  think  the  point 
the  gentleman  makes  about  reducing  the 
gray  areas  of  conflict  of  Interest  among 
the  Federal  agencies  and  those  interested 
In  scientific  research  hits  exactly  at  wliat 
this  bill  does. 

This  legislation  clarifies  the  purposes 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  It 
does  put  in  perspective  what  their  re- 
sponsibilities are.  It  does  constitute  a 
restructuring — not  by  a  Federal  agency 
but  by  the  Congress  itself,  as  the  gentle- 
man desires.  Actually  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  has  had  good  leader- 
ship and  has  done  a  good  job. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  I 
may  comment  on  that.  Will  the  gentle- 
man please  tell  me  whether  this  bill  and 
proposed  legislation  expands  the  applied 
re.search  authority  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  MosherI  says  in  his  state- 
ment. Into  the  field  of  urban  renewal 
and   national    transportation   policy?     I 


do  not  believe  that  these  are  appropriate 
fields  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, nor  do  I  feel  that  social  studies  ap- 
plications without  definite  purposes  and 
limitations  are  appropriate  fields  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  natural  sciences. 
The.se  social  research  studies  are  cer- 
tainly a  mixed  can  of  worms,  and  at 
present  have  no  specific  legislative  au- 
thorization, direction,  policj',  method,  or 
limitation.  I  oppose  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  expansion  Into  pwlicies 
of  national  transportation,  urban  re- 
newal and  development,  housing,  high- 
ways, civil  rights,  desegregation  and  non- 
science  programs  of  that  nature.  If  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  its  Direc- 
tor. Board,  and  executive  committee  do 
not  have  enough  to  do  Irt  the  principal 
scientific  fie'.ds  and  dLsclplines,  In  na- 
tional sciences,  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, we  need  a  new  wide-awake  Board, 
Director,  and  executive  committee. 

Mr.  WAGCtONNER.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  does  not  feel  that  the  area  of 
social  studies  is  a  proper  field  for  the 
involvement  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  I  am  Inclined  to  acree. 
but  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
lias  that  authority  now. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan.sas 
I  Mr.  MizEl. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a.sked 
for  this  time  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

I.  and  several  others  of  our  colleagues 
have  introduced  a  resolution  which  is 
now  before  your  committee  which,  if 
adopted,  would  direct  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  formulate  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  Its  recommendations  for 
such  changes  In — first,  the  laws  under 
which  research  and  development  funds 
are  granted,  loaned,  or  otherwi.se  made 
available  by  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government  to  Institutions  of  hicher 
learning  for  scientific  or  educational 
purposes:  or  second,  the  admlnistratiDn 
of  such  laws;  as  may  be  necessary  and 
desirable  to  provide  for  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  such  funds  to  all  qualified 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  avoid 
the  concentration  of  such  activities  in 
any  geographical  area  and  to  insure  a 
continuing  re.servolr  of  .scientific  and 
teaching  skills  and  capacities  throughout 
the  several  States. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  Is 
there  anything  in  the  bill  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  vote  on  here  today  which 
would  tend  to  Implement  the  objectives 
of  this  resolution  that  we  are  asking 
your  committee  to  consider,  and  which 
I  have  just  read? 

Mr  DADDARIO.  There  Is  nothing 
specifically  in  the  bill,  but  what  I  think 
is  Important  is  the  overall  intention  of 
the  committee  In  this  regard. 

In  the  first  instance,  as  a  step  leading 
to  this  bill,  the  committee  held  hearings 
on  the  geographical  distribution  of  funds 
for  science  and  research.  Wc  made  rec- 
ommendations in  the  report  that  this  was 
a  field  of  extreme  Importance  and  that 


justment  throughout  the  country  rec- 
ognizing however  as  we  did  so  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  tearing  down  the  peaks 
in  order  to  fill  the  valleys.  I  do  think 
we  are  headed  In  that  direction.  As  I 
have  already  mentioned,  we  do  require 
N.5F  to  keep  track  of  where  the  research 
money  comes  from  and  where  it  goes. 
But  to  come  more  specifically  to  the 
question  the  gentleman  raises,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  by  better  reporting 
the  status  of  its  activities  and  by  the 
Board  looking  at  the  whole  field  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  will  help  to  establish 
a  better  balance  for  science  and  tech- 
nology throughout  the  Nation, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross). 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Fulton  1  did  not  get  a  better  answer 
to  his  question  as  to  how  far  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion get  Into  the  social  sciences. 

I  regret  I  will  find  it  most  difficult  to 
support  this  legislation  if  it  is  going  to 
embark  the  National  Science  Foundation 
in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  like  to  take 
another  crack  at  answering  the  question, 
although  I  thought  1  had  answered  It 
adequately.  The  emphasis  here  is  not 
on  the  applied  aspects  of  the  .social  sci- 
ences. The  objective  is  that  there  be  bet- 
ter work  done  on  basic  research  in  the 
social  sciences.  The  only  emphasis  given 
to  applied  research  is  that  the  Director 
have  the  oppKjrtunity.  in  those  fields  of 
basic  research  which  give  promise  of  de- 
velopment for  practical  application,  to 
pursue  such  efforts  a  bit  further. 

It  is  not  our  Intention  to  push  applied 
research  in  the  social  sciences,  although 
we  are  not  trying  to  preclude  it.  I  might 
add  here  that  much  of  the  initiative  for 
support  in  this  area  comes  from  the  aca- 
demic and  scientific  communities  them- 
selves— as  well  as  the  Foundation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  we  are  already 
spending  uncounted  millions  of  dollars 
In  one  way  or  another  upon  social  sci- 
ences, I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  get 
Into  this  field,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would  keep  a  close  watch  on 
the  National  Science  Foundation  with 
respect  to  spending  and  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

The  only  figure  I  see  in  the  report. 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  this  National 
Science  Foundation.  Is  an  adJitional 
minimum  annual  cost  of  $3,100,000.  My 
question  is.  What  is  this  $3,100,000  in 
addition  to? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  question  which 
the  gentleman  has  asked  is  an  excellent 
one,  because  in  any  of  these  bills  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  try  to  determine 
what  additional  cost  will  result. 

Let  me  cite  what  the  new  money  would 
do.  For  example,  an  important  addition 
there  ought  to  be  a  more  equitable  ad- 


is  in  the  interpretation  and  analysis  of 
science  resources  data.  This  is  the  data 
which  involves  manpower,  facilities,  and 
.science  information.  At  the  moment 
$880,000  is  being  spent  in  gathering  that 
data.  This  bill  would  probably  boost 
that  figure  to  $1.500.000 — but  ii  would  do 
so  by  requiring  the  interpretation  and 
analysis  of  such  data,  without  which  the 
data  is  not  much  good.    That  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
overall  expenditure  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.    What  is  the  figure? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  The  flpure  for  this 
coming  fiscal  year  is  $479,950,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Almost  $480  million,  and 
you  estimate  that  as  a  result  of  this  leg- 
islation there  will  be  an  additional  cost 
of  $3,100,000?     Is  that  the  story? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  size  of  next  year's  Foundation  budget 
will  be.  Whatever  it  may  be,  we  esti- 
mate this  bill  might  add  as  much  as  $3.1 
million  to  it — which  is  to  insure  that 
NSF's  half  a  billion  dollar  budget  is  bet- 
ter managed,  better  allocated,  and  better 
spent. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommitt.ee  on  Science, 
Research,  and  Development,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  IMr.  DaddarioI, 
and  the  members  and  staff  of  his  sub- 
committee, for  the  thorough  and  pains- 
taking re\iew  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  national  science  policy, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  that  the  committee  has  pro- 
duced a  thoughtful  report  and  a  sound 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act. 

In  particular.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
two  provisions  of  the  new  act  which  I 
think  are  especially  constructive. 

The  now  section  3tb)  gives  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretai-y  of  State,  the 
power,  the  power  "to  initial*  and  sup- 
port specific  scientific  activities  in  con- 
nection with  matters  relating  to  interna- 
tional cooperation."  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  this  provision,  becau.se  I 
believe  that  through  science  and  tech- 
nology the  United  States  has  an  enor- 
mous amount  to  contribute  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

In  particular,  I  think  that  new  and 
dramatic  efforts  should  be  made  to  apply 
American  scientific  know-how  to  the 
problems  of  developing  nations,  and  to 
find  ways  to  dis.seminate  the  results  of 
relevant  scientific  research  throughout 
developing  nations. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  proposed  that 
the  United  States  train  a  career  corps 
of  men  and  women  to  disseminat*  scien- 
tific and  technological  information 
throughout    the    developing    world.     I 


have  proposed  that  it  be  called  the  In- 
ternational Development  Corps. 

The  corps  might  draw,  for  example,  on 
men  and  women  who,  after  returning 
from  the  Peace  Corps,  want  to  continue 
to  work  in  developing  countries. 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States, 
I  have  suggested  that  the  Peace  Corps- 
men  and  others  might  participate  m  a 
graduate  program  to  gain  proficiency  in 
a  scientific  subject  which  is  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  a  developing  nation.  There 
they  would  be  joined  by  men  and  women 
from  the  nation  for  which  the  proposed 
project  would  be  conducted. 

After  graduate  training,  the  corpsmen 
would  go  to  the  nation  itself.  Perhaps 
a  scientific  research  project,  relevant  to 
some  precise  need  of  the  countrj",  would 
already  be  underway.  In  the  countr>' 
the  corpsmen  would  spend  their  time 
getting  acquainted  with  the  nation  and 
its  people,  and  with  the  research  project 
itself.  Moreover,  as  the  project  neared 
completion,  they  could  experiment  with 
various  methods  of  teaching  the  new  in- 
formation. 

Then,  when  the  research  project  was 
completed,  members  of  the  International 
Development  Corps  would  embark  on  the 
challenging  prospect  of  spreading  the 
new  knowledge  throughout  the  nation. 

These  amendments  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  present  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  the  creation  of  gov- 
ernmental machinery'  through  which  an 
International  Development  Corps  could 
easily  emerge.  Taken  together  with 
the  International  Education  Act  .and 
with  the  new  emphasis  on  research  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  amendments 
which  we  passed  last  week,  this  provision 
in  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
should  make  possible  striking  new  pro- 
grams for  the  u.se  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  developing  nations  in  the  next 
few  years. 

The  second  provision  of  the  new  act 
which  I  consider  especially  important,  is 
the  inclusion  of  social  science  as  a  scien- 
tific discipline. 

I  think  that'nbther  investment  in  the 
social  sciences  by  an  impartial  Federal 
source  will  encourage  the  growth  of  some 
of  the  most  important  disciplines  in  the 
world,  and  ones  which  one  day  may  do 
much  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  support 
the  pending  legislation  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler). 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  compliment  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics that  has  brought  this  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  They  have 
worked  hard  and  industriously  and  they 
have  come  up  with  constructive  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  very  hard  to  evaluate  and  answer 
questions  that  can  be  posed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  without  going  into  some  of 
the  background  on  these  things,  but  I 
believe  the  record  speaks  for  itself  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  which 
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Is   now    15   years  old,  has  grown  from 
$225,000  a  year  to  $480  million  a  year. 

This  is  really  the  first  time  that  we 
have  attempted  to  put  wraps  on  it.  We 
are  not  going  to  do  this  overnight  with- 
out destroying  a  great  deal  of  the  effort 
of  the  Foundation,  but  this  is  the  begin- 
ning. I  am  certain  thit  with  the  amend- 
ment suggested  here,  wc  will  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  police  this  Foundation, 
which  has  grown  rather  haphazardly 
under  the  demands  of  the  times. 

This  Is  a  constructive  piece  of  work, 
which  I  hope  will  be  supported. 

Mr.  Dadd.ario  and  Mr  Mosher  deserve 
our  thanks. 

Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  something  of  the  affec'lon  of  a 
parent  that  I  rise  in  .support  of  H.R. 
14838  and  in  commendation  of  my  fcood 
friend,  the  distinguished  and  le^irned 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  IMi.  Dad- 
DARio],  and  his  associates  on  the  great 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astron  lutics. 

In  1948  I  was  elected  to  the  81st  Con- 
gress from  a  district  that  includes  the 
University  of  Chicago.  After  my  election 
and  when  I  had  relumed  to  make  report 
to  my  constituents  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation before  the  81st  Congress  I  learned 
of  the  wide  Interest  In  a  bill  to  create  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Up  to 
that  time  I  had  known  little  If  anything 
about  basic  science  and  Its  sad  neglect  in 
the  United  States  when  we  had  the  basic 
scientists  of  EXjrope  to  supply  us  with  the 
know-how  while  we  went  our  merr,.'  and 
more  glamorous  way  on  the  path  cf  ap- 
plied science 

I  became  fascinated  with  the  subject 
and  the  bill  to  create  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  became  the  first  attach- 
ment of  my  congressional  devotion.  It 
has  been  16  years  and  more  since  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950.  but  the  thrill  of  satis- 
faction that  at  long,  long  last  the  basic 
sciences  have  come  Into  their  own  In  our 
own  United  States  has  never  left  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  in  my  period  of 
service  In  this  historic  body  Is  the  source 
of  greater  satisfaction  to  me  than  the 
support  I  have  been  privileged  to  give, 
humble  though  it  may  have  been,  by  my 
voice  and  my  vote,  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  from  its  Inception  in 
1950  and  all  down  the  years  to  the  pres- 
ent. The  Foundation  well  has  earned  the 
enlargement  of  its  scope  and  sphere  of 
useful  service  granted  by  H.R.  14838.  I 
might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  In 
receipt  of  letters  from  my  constituents 
among  the  scientists  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  all  are  In  strong  endorse- 
ment of  HM.  14838. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Micliigan  I  Mr.  Vn?iAHl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thLs  point  In  the  FtxcoRD. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  1$  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  14838,  proposing 
amendments  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950.  First,  I  wish 
to  express  my  personal  satisfaction  with 
the  outstanding  work  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DaddarioI 
has  done  in  chairii^,  during  the  past 
year,  the  thorough  legislative  review  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  which 
resulted  in  the  bill  before  us  today.  The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  is  an  able 
and  dedicated  legislator.  It  ha.«;  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  him  as  a  member 
of  his  subcommittee. 

As  a  research  engineer  and  corporate 
officer,  I  have  long  known  of  the  out- 
standing scientific  research  supported  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  since  It 
was  organized  over  15  years  ago.  The 
bill  before  us  today  will  amend  the  act 
establishing  the  Foundation,  U)  permit 
the  Foundation  to  take  an  even  greater 
role.  The  chairman  has  very  ably  de- 
scribed the  legislation  and  its  intended 
consequences. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  remind 
the  Members  of  some  of  the  fascinating 
and  productive  successes  of  the  Founda- 
tion over  the  past  15  years,  so  that  we 
can  all  appreciate  the  value  of  its  pre.sent 
efforts,  and  lend  encouragement  and  sup- 
port to  Its  future  endeavors. 

Although  the  mission  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  to  support  basic 
research,  an  activity  that  by  its  nature 
can  o!\ly  rarely  yield  Immediate  prac- 
tical results,  numerous  Individual  re- 
search projects  supported  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  have  resulted  in  use- 
ful 'spinoff" — information  of  immediate 
help  in  solving  some  of  mans  problems. 
Prof.  R.  H.  Wilhelm  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity has  successfully  tested  in  his  lab- 
oratory a  radically  different  chemical 
engineering  principle  for  separating  fluid 
mixtures,  a  procedure  called  chemical 
parametric  pumping.  Studies  are  now 
underway  to  determine  Its  economic  fea- 
sibility compered  to  conventional  separa- 
tion processes  such  as  distillation  and 
solvent  extraction. 

Engineers  at  tlie  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  have  found  clues  to 
the  nature  of  catalysis,  a  widely  used 
but  somewhat  mysterious  chemical  proc- 
ess important  In  the  manufacture  of  as 
much  as  15  percent  of  the  Nation's  goods. 
In  catalysis,  raw  materials  are  changed 
Into  desired  end  products  in  the  presence 
of  another  product,  called  the  catalyst, 
which  itself  is  not  changed,  although  it 
controls  the  process  Until  Drs.  Max 
Deibert  and  Raymond  Baddour  did  their 
work,  no  one  knew  why  this  happened 
and  new  catalysts  were  selected  on  a 
trial-and-error  b&sis.  Their  work  opens 
the  door  to  a  systematic  and  scientific  se- 
lection of  catalysts. 

A  marine  geologist  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity, carrying  on  underwater  explora- 
tions off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  re- 
cently discovered  an  area  of  at  least  20 
square  miles  of  phasphate  rock — a  sub- 
stance valuable  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer,  detergents,  and  baking  soda 
The  deposit  is  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
in  water  60  to  100  feet  deep,  and  is  of 
commercial  grade.  Dr.  Orrin  Pilkey,  the 
scientist  who  made  the  discovei-y,  is  car- 


rying on  additional  studies  to  find  out 
the  extent  and  thickness  of  the  layer. 

The  Joint  Oceanographlc  Instltution.s 
for  Deep  Earth  Sampling— JOIDES— 
program,  carried  out  by  a  group  of 
oceanographlc  institutions,  discovered 
two  sources  of  fresh  water  under  the 
ocean  floor  about  22  miles  east  of  the 
northern  Florida  coast.  At  drill  hole 
depths  of  500  to  700  feet,  artesian  water 
gushed  up  with  a  head  of  more  than  30 
feet  above  .sea  level.  Such  new  reservoirs, 
when  tapped,  will  increase  the  amounts 
of  water  available  to  coastal  communi- 
ties. 

Dr  Vincent  E  Noble  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  located  in  my  district,  has 
devised  a  method  of  predicting  in  ad- 
vance the  amount  of  winter  ice  cover  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  through  his  re.search  on 
deepwater  temperatures  and  the  heat 
budget  of  the  lakes.  Tlie  ability  to  pre- 
dict Ice  cover  could  bring  about  sig- 
nificant reductions  In  shipping  cost.s  by 
making  possible  more  accurate  .sched- 
uling, and  permitting  the  u.se  of  fewer 
ships  for  longer  periods. 

The  International  Indian  Ocean  Ex- 
pedition has  contributed  considerable 
knowledge  of  great  practical  benefit  to 
the  peoples  of  the  area.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  research  ve5.sel 
Anton  Bruun,  working  along  the  coasts 
of  Muscat  and  Oman,  discovered  an  ex- 
tensive, previously  untapped  area  of  bot- 
tom fish  and  crabs  that  can  ea.sily  be 
reached  by  commercial  fishery  vessels 
Two  other  areas  wealthy  in  food  fish  that 
had  never  been  harvested  were  dis- 
covered off  Delgoa  Bay,  Mozambique 
and  off  Formosa  Bay.  Kenya,  by  scien- 
tists from  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  working  aboard  the  Bruun. 

Dr  Warren  Wisby  of  the  University  of 
Miami,  supported  by  both  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research,  discovered  that  .sharks 
can  use  underwater  sound  waves  to 
"home  In"  on  a  suspected  food  source 
with  remarkable  speed  and  accuracy 
His  findings  are  serving  as  a  basis  for 
understanding  the  amazing  ability  of  fish 
to  orient  themselves  in  an  environment 
that  to  most  humans  seems  without 
landmarks,  and  are  proving  of  great  in- 
terest to  military  and  civilian  seafarers 
who  hope  to  find  ways  to  "imitate  "  this 
characteristic  of  flsh. 

Geological  studies  of  earthquakes  have 
enabled  scientists  not  only  to  know  moie 
about  the  structure  of  the  earth  In  earth- 
quake-prone territory,  but  to  hope  th.it 
they  will  be  able  to  predict  when  earth- 
quakes will  occur,  with  increasing 
accuracy.  The  California  Institute  of 
Technology  network  of  selsmological  st.i- 
tions  in  southern  California  has  uspd 
data  for  more  than  10.000  earthquake- 
in  the  area  to  develop  information  of 
great  potential  value  to  earthquake  pre- 
diction along  the  San  Andreas  fault  and 
nearby  areas. 

In  the  course  of  a  National  Science 
Foundation-sponsored  research  project 
on  a  related  topic.  Prof.  N.  H.  Polakov.ski 
of  the  nilnols  Institute  of  Technoloev 
discovered  a  means  of  avoiding  certain 
t:  ->es  of  defects  Inherent  in  •  lllng  low 
carbon  strip  sjteel — of  which  more  than 
20  million  tons  are  produced  each  year 


in  the  United  States.  Almost  ever>' 
major  steel  company  throtrhout  the 
world  has  had  a  continuing  research 
program  on  tliis  problem,  and  .several 
commercial  firms  are  supporting  further 
development  of  the  process.  If  Profes- 
sor Polakowski  is  awarded  a  patent  on 
this  process,  the  Federal  Government  will 
receive  a  royalty-free  license  on  it 

Colorado  State  University  engineers 
conducting  a  mathematical -statistical 
study  of  rainfall  and  runoff  sequences 
have  discovered  many  surprising  facts 
tending  to  challenge  some  previous  no- 
tions about  water  resources.  In  particu- 
lar, they  have  found  that  drought  re- 
gions of  given  characteristics  can  be 
measured  in  ternxs  of  1.000-  to  1,500-mile 
diameter,  and  that  data  so  gathered  can 
be  very  useful  in  planning  measures  to 
overcome  the  consequences  of  a  drought. 

In  the  course  of  studyint;  the  eff^jcls 
of  certain  hormones  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  moths,  Prof.  C.  M.  Wil- 
liams of  Harvard  discovert  i  that  insects 
in  the  larval  stage  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  a  particular  "juvenile"  hormorie — 
that,  although  a  little  of  it  is  necessary 
for  their  growth,  too  much  of  It  kills 
them.  This  offers  enormously  exciting 
possibilities  for  the  development  of  in- 
secticides tliat  are  specific  to  certain 
insects,  but  that  are  absolutely  harmless 
Ic  other  forms  of  life — and  that  the 
in.sccts  cannot  develop  resistance  to — as 
they  do  with  DDT — because  the  hormone 
is  necessary  to  their  development. 
Tlirough  an  astonishing  scientific  coin- 
cidence, he  also  found  that  American 
paper  products  yield  a  crude  product 
with  extremely  high  hormonal  activity, 
and  when  extracted  may  be  used  to  con- 
trol .such  insects  as  the  red  cotton  bug,  a 
most  destructive  insect  in  India. 

Tliese  are  feiscinaLing  and  productive 
accomplishments.  We  can  encourage 
more  supporting  the  bill  before  us  today 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  that  the  House 
.';uspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R. 
14838. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SAN   JUAN   ISLAND  NATIONAL   HIS- 
TORICAL PARK.  WASH. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
HR  2623)  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pig  War  National  Historical 
Park  In  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2623 
Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnt'ica  in  Congress  assembled .  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
acrjuire  on  behalf  of  the  Unlt«'d  States  by 
d'jri.ition,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
ITiated  funds,  or  by  exchange,  lands,  liiter- 
I'sts  In  lands,  and  such  other  property  on 
S.i:i  Juan  Island.  Puget  Sound.  State  of  Wash- 
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ington.  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 

for  the  purpose  of  Interpreting  and  preserv- 
ing the  sites  of  the  American  and  English 
c;uiips  on  the  Island,  and  of  commemoratinrg 
the  historic  events  that  occurred  from  1853 
to  1871  on  the  island  in  connection  with  the 
final  settlement  of  the  Oregon  Territory 
boundary  dispute.  Including  the  so-called 
Pig  War  of  1859.  l»inds  or  interests  therein 
owned  by  the  St.ite  of  Washington  or  a  po- 
Utlcal  sutKlivlslon  thereof  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  acquired  tinder  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  known  as  the  San  Juan  Island  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  and  shall  commemo- 
rate the  final  settlement  by  arbitration  of  the 
Oregon  boundary  d'.spuie  and  the  peaceful 
relationship  which  has  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Cannda  for  generations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  adminis- 
ter, protect,  and  develop  such  park  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Avigust  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535:  16  U  SC  1  et 
seq  I .  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and 
the  Act  of  Atigust  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16 
U.S.C,  461  et  seq.). 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
State  of  Washington,  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  corporations,  associations,  or  indi- 
viduals, for  the  preservation  of  nationally 
significant  historic  sites  and  structures  and 
for  the  interpretation  of  significant  events 
which  occurred  on  San  Juan  Island,  in  Pus^et 
Sound,  and  on  the  nearby  mainland,  and  he 
may  erect  and  maintain  tablets  or  markers 
at  appropriate  sites  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49 
Stat  666;  16  U  S  C  461  et  seq  ) 

Sec  4  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$3,542,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
interests  therein  and  for  the  development  of 
the  San  Juan  National  Historical  Park. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a 
second  demanded'' 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  H.R.  2623.  introduced  by 
our  colleague  fiom  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington (Mr  Meeds]  will  authorize  the 
establishment  of  San  Juan  Island  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  if  enacted. 

Like  the  Chamizal  Treaty  National 
Memorial  which  we  authorized  earlier 
this  year,  the  national  historical  park 
which  is  involved  in  this  legislation  com- 
memorates the  peaceful  settlement  of  a 
boundary  dispute — ^in  this  instance  the 
settlement  of  the  last  such  dispute  with 
our  neighbor  to  the  north. 

San  Juan  Island,  and  the  events  there, 
played  a  colorful  role  in  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  mid-1800's.  The  dispute 
over  ownership  of  the  Puget  Sound  Is- 
land aro.se  as  a  result  of  a  treaty  In  1846 
which  was  based  on  an  Imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  area  involved.  As  a 
consequence,  both  countries  laid  claim  to 
the  island. 

Because  of  this  confused  situation. 
Americans  began  to  settle  on  the  island 
in  spite  of  the  attempt  of  the  British 
Hudson'.s  Bay  Co.  to  claim  possession  of 
it.  Tension  in  the  area  Lnci-eased  until 
an  incident  Involving  the  shooting  of  a 
British-owTied  pig  by  an  American  .set- 
tler escalated  into  an  International  crisis. 


The  military  buildup,  following  the 
'AfTair  of  the  Pie"  was  resolved  without 
actual  conflict  only  after  the  two  nations 
apreed  to  refer  the  entire  t>oundary 
problem  to  arbitration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  committee  is  rec- 
ommending that  the  name  of  this  park 
be  changed  from  "Pig  War  National  His- 
torical Park"  because  most  of  the  mem- 
bers felt  that  the  object  was  not  to  com- 
memorate the  whunsical  slaying  of  the 
swine,  but  rather  to  mark  the  amicable 
settlement  of  the  last  bomidary  dispute 
With  our  friend.  Canada. 

Another  amendment  which  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  requires  that 
any  Stale-owned  land  included  within 
the  park  must  be  donated  It  has  been 
the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  these  areas  provide  many 
benefits  for  the  people  of  the  State  and 
that,  therefore,  the  State  should  willingly 
doiiate  whatever  interests  it  has  in  the 
lands  included  in  the  project. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  is 
recommending  that  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  H.R.  2623 
be  increased  to  $3.542,000 — about  half  of 
which  is  to  be  u.sed  for  land  acquisition 
and  the  balance  for  development  This 
amount  represents  the  most  current 
available  estimated  cost  of  the  project. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me.  as 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  present  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  House  for  its  consideration 
and  to  recommend  its  approval. 

Mr.  SA'i'LOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
2623.  a  biU  to  authorize  Uie  establish- 
ment of  the  San  Juan  Island  National 
Historical  Park,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

This  pro{X)sed  national  liisiorical  park 
will  commemorate  the  final  settlement  by 
arbitration,  of  the  Orceon  Treaty  bound- 
ai->'  dispute  in  1872.  and  the  harmonious 
relationship  which  has  prevailed  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

An  attempt  to  resolve  the  boundary 
di.spute  wa.s  made  by  the  Oregon  Treaty 
of  1846,  fixing  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Oregon  Territorj-  at  the  49th  par- 
allel. However,  a  portion  of  that  treaty 
did  not  define  precisely  the  water  botmd- 
ary  leaving  the  status  of  se\eral  islands 
in  doubt.  Tlie  largest  of  these  islands 
being  San  Juan  Island 

Subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Oregon  Treaty,  the  boundar>-  dispute 
manifested  itself  in  many  ways.  In  June 
1859,  tension  in  the  boundary  dispute 
reached  a  summit  as  a  result  of  the  slay- 
ins  of  a  black  boar  by  an  American  set- 
tler on  San  Juan  Island 

The  slaying  reiised  again  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  islands  in  Puget 
Sound.  Attempts  by  Canadian  author- 
ities to  arrest  the  American  led  to  en- 
campment of  US.  tr(X)ps  on  San  Juan 
Island  to  oppose  a  British  man-nf-war 
lying  offshore  prepared  to  land  marines 
and  seize  the  island  A  clash  of  arms  was 
avoided  and  aereement  for  joint  military 
occupation  of  the  island  until  the  bound- 
ai-y  question  could  be  re.solved  was 
reached 

In  1871  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
referred  the  dispute  to  the  German  Em- 
peror  for   arbitration.    On   October  21, 
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1872,  the  position  of  the  United  States 
was  upheld  by  Emperor  Wilhelm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  eminent  historians  have 
termed  the  settlement  of  this  boundary 
dispute  as  "an  event  of  cardinal  Impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  the  relations  of 
the  two  Euglish-.speakmg  powers." 

The  propo-sed  national  park  will  com- 
memorate the  peaceful  settlement  cl  the 
lon^standin;.;  international  boundary 
dispute  and  include  between  1,750  and 
1,800  acres.  Evidence  of  the  two  oppos- 
ing military  encampments  are  preserved 
within  the  area  Present  estimates  pro- 
vide that  $1,750,000  will  be  required  for 
land  acquisition  and  $1,792,000  for  resto- 
ration and  preservation  work,  visitor 
facilities,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  San  Juan 
Island  National  Historical  Park  will  pre- 
serve for  future  generations  a  vivid  illus- 
tration of  a  broad  phase  of  our  American 
history 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  H.R.  2623  be  passed  by 
this  body. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  I  Mr.  Meeds  I. 
Mr  MEEDS  Mr  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  chainnan  and  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  urging  passage  of  this 
legislation 

Mr.  Speaker,  .small  and  beautiful,  the 
i.sland  lies  amidst  the  spectacular  San 
Juan  Islands  of  Puget  Sound.  An  inci- 
dent, unique  in  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
occurred  In  these  environs.  This  quiet 
rolling  land  was  host  to  soldiers  of  two 
nation.s  who  fought  a  war  in  which 
just  one  shot  was  fired  and  In  which  the 
only  casualty  was  a  pig.  But  this  con- 
frontation, that  involved  so  little  fire- 
works and  no  human  casualties,  lasted 
for  12  years.  It  was  peopled  by  .some 
of  the  most  important  military  leaders 
of  the  day. 

I  heartily  urge  the  passage  of  H  R. 
2623  to  esUbli.sh  the  San  Juan  Island 
National  Historical  Park.  With  this 
park,  I  believe  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  preserve  history  and  provide  addi- 
tional recreational  facilities  for  the  resi- 
dents and  visitors  of  the  Northwest. 

What  caused  the  incident,  and  what 
brings  us  here  today  over  100  years  later 
was  the  shooting  of  a  British  pig  by  an 
American  farmer  on  June  15,  1859.  The 
farmer.  Lyman  A.  Cutler,  was  angered 
because  a  pig.  owned  by  the  Hud.son's 
Bay  Co  ,  was  rooting  in  his  potato  patch. 
More  a  man  of  action  than  of  subtle 
judgments,  he  shot  it. 

By  coincidence,  on  the  day  the  pig 
died,  the  son-in-law  of  the  British  Co- 
lumbia governor  arrived  on  the  Island. 
Inevitably,  difficulty  developed  between 
the  two  men.  It  sparked  a  flame  of  dis- 
agreement that  had  been  smoldering  be- 
tween the  two  nations  for  a  long  time 
WTien  British  authorities  threatened  to 
take  Cutler,  forcibly,  to  Victoria  for  an 
English  trial,  the  ambiguities  of  exactly 
where  the  international  boundary  lay 
caused  an  international  incident.  The 
treaty  of  1846  established  the  middle  of 
"the  channel"  as  part  of  the  boundary. 
Tho.se  who  framed  the  treaty  were  ap- 
parently   uiiaware    that    there    were   at 


least  two  channels.  For  years  friction 
had  developed  around  this  territorial 
question.  The  Hudson's  Bay  pig's  fond- 
ness for  Cutlers  potatoes  was  all  that 
was  needed  to  set  it  off. 

The  Americans  on  the  island  immedi- 
ately called  for  armed  support  from  the 
mainland.  Three  days  later  Capt.  George 
Pickett,  later  famed  for  leading  "Pick- 
ett's Charge'  at  Gettysburg  during  the 
Civil  War,  was  ordered  from  his  post  in 
Bellingham  to  the  island  "to  resist  all 
interference  by  the  British  authorities." 
He  arrived  on  July  '-6  and  established 
the  American  camp  and  pronounced  the 
island  to  be  U.S.  territorj'. 

During  the  next  week  an  array  of  Brit- 
ish warships  and  61  marine  and  royal 
engineers  arrived  on  the  island 

Finally,  tempers  were  smoothed  some- 
what when  two  older  and  wi.si  r  military 
ini-n  arrived  on  the  scene.  British  Rear 
Adm  Robert  Lambert  Baynes  refu.sed  to 
open  hostilities  over  the  shooting  of  a 
pig. 

American  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  no  less 
than  the  U.S.  Army  commanding  gen- 
eral, arrived  to  investigate  the  situation 
on  the  spot  He  worked  out  an  agree- 
ment whereby  the  "menacing  attitude" 
of  the  opposing  forces  was  ccxiled  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  both  sides 
to  withdraw  all  forces  except  for  one 
company,  not  to  exceed  100  men  each. 
This  joint  occuption  continued  until  final 
.settlement  of  the  boundary  question.  So 
on  March  21,  1860.  a  detachment  of  Brit- 
ish royal  marines  arrived  on  San  Juan 
Island  and  under  terms  of  the  agreement 
established  a  ix>st  now  known  a-s  English 
Camp 

For  12  years,  while  the  American  Civil 
War  was  being  fought  in  the  East,  two 
lonely  contigents  of  men  jointly  occupied 
far  western  outposts  on  San  Juan  Island. 
Ultimately,  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
of  1871  referred  the  matter  to  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  for  arbitration  and  on 
October  21,  1872,  Emperor  Wilhelm  I 
upheld  the  contention  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  San  Juan  Lsland 
This  ended  a  long  and  often  dangerous 
.series  of  border  disputes  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
the  Republic  had  no  boundary  disputes 
with  Great  Britain. 

The  remnants  of  both  the  American 
and  British  Camps  exist  today  and  arc 
firmly  identified  by  local  tradition  and  by 
local  residents  whose  parents  were  con- 
nected with  the  camps.  The  US  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  the  Washington 
State  Historical  Society  have  made  ex- 
tensive research  to  establish  the  his- 
torical authenticity  of  the  event  and  Its 
phy.sical  remains. 

This  bill  would  provide  that  this  his- 
torical park  be  established  to  protect  the 
significant  historic  features  at  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  camps  for  public  en- 
joyment. Development  would  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  the  historic  features 
while  at  the  same  time  making  access  to 
these  features  available  for  visitors. 
There  would  also  be  provision  for  appro- 
priate management  and  protection  of 
the  park. 

The  two  sites  and  surviving  historic 
structures,  once  restored,  would  present 
no  unusual  maintenance  problems.    The 


repair  of  the  earthworks  at  American 
Camp,  the  restoration  of  the  several  his- 
toric buildings  at  English  Camp  and 
preservation  of  the  landscape  at  both 
American  and  English  Camps  would  not 
be  major  undertakings.  The  costs  of 
staffing,  operating,  and  maintaining  a 
national  historical  park  on  San  Juan 
Island  would  be  reasonable  even  thouch 
access  is  limited  to  automobile,  ferry,  and 
private  pleasure  boat. 

The  windswept  southeastern  coastline 
of  San  Juan  Island  affords  an  imposing 
setting  for  the  historic  American  camp- 
site, Tlie  site  It.self  does  not  support  the 
lush  vegetation  typical  of  the  island 
Broad  areas  of  open  gra.ssland  are  ed-(d 
with  a  few  shrubs  and  occasional  groups 
of  Douglas  fir  .sculptured  by  the  wind 
The  site  of  the  American  camp  earth- 
works enjoys  a  view  of  the  low  dome  of 
Mount  Finlay.son  to  the  east  and  the  mau- 
nificence  of  the  Olympic  RaiiLje  visible 
to  the  south  across  Puget  Sound.  On 
clear  days.  Mount  Baker's  snowy  sum- 
mit appears  above  the  complex  of  islands 
and  channels  which  dominate  the  view- 
to  the  northeast. 

Remnants  of  buildings  thought  to  be 
part  of  the  former  Hudson's  Bay  farm 
are  visi'.  le  from  the  ridiretop  site,  and  the 
gentle  sweep  of  Griffin  Bay's  shoreline 
lo.ses  Itself  in  the  increa.singly  dense  tim- 
ber on  the  more  protected  parts  of  the 
Lsland  to  the  north. 

Contrasting  with  the  harshness  of  the 
American  Camp  site,  English  Camp  rests 
serenely  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Gar- 
rison Bay,  one  of  the  many  intimate  in- 
lets and  channels  which  frequent  the 
north  end  of  San  Juan  I.sland.  The 
heavily  timbered  softness  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills  Is  broken  here  and  there 
by  small  meadows  cleared  by  the  local 
residents  who  cultivated  this  area. 

Upon  climbing  Young  Hill  to  the  Ene- 
lish  cemetery  and  further  to  the  old  look- 
out site  on  the  summit,  the  vegetation 
opens  up  rewarding  views  to  the  north 
and  west.  Vancouver  Lsland  Is  low  on 
the  western  horizon  and  the  deeply  in- 
dented shoreline  of  San  Juan  and  ad- 
jacent islands  lie  in  the  foreground 

Tourism  in  the  San  Juan  Islands  is  in- 
creasing. The  outstanding  beauty  of 
these  islands  draw  more  visitors  yearly 
The  come  by  automobile,  on  ferrie.'^, 
by  private  pleasure  boats,  and  by  air 
The  National  Park  Service  estimates 
that  visitors  to  this  historical  park  would 
number  50,000  the  first  year  and  would 
grow  to  at  least  75,000  annually  within 
a  few  years.  If  these  people  stayed  ju.^^t 
1  day  on  the  Island,  the  economic  impact 
would  be  extremely  significant. 

According  to  1960  figures  showing  the 
average  expenditure  of  travelers  in 
Washington  State,  this  could  mean  $600  - 
000  would  be  added  to  the  economy  of 
this  island  each  year. 

In  establl.shing  the  San  Juan  I.sland 
National  Historical  Park  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  increa.se  recreational  facili- 
ties, improve  the  economy  of  the  San 
Juan  Islands  and  preserve  a  significant 
historical  landmark.  T  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  seize  this  opportunity  to 
receive  multiple  benefits  by  establishing 
this  park. 


It  will  stand  at  the  westernmost  end 
of  the  longest  unguarded  international 
border  in  the  world,  to  signify  a  milestone 
m  the  liistory  of  our  national  maturation. 
This  ijark  would  be  a  monument  to  an 
entirely  unique  Incident  tliat  nearly 
brou.uht  about  a  needless  war  between 
two  nations.  The  park  would  be  a  per- 
manent reminder,  not  only  of  th.is  "war" 
but.  in  contrast,  it  would  remind  us  of 
the  105  years  of  jjcacef  ul,  cooperative  ne- 
gotiation of  mutual  problems  and  differ- 
ences between  the  United  States  and  our 
friendly  neighbor  to  th<>  north,  Canada 
I-.  these  troubled  times  of  international 
i;rmoil,  that  record  of  pence  and  co- 
( peration  is  well  worth  noting. 

T!ie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
q  itstion  is  on  Uie  motion  of  the  gentle- 
n..in  from  Colorado  that  the  House  sus- 
;m  nd  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  2623 
a;>  amended. 

The  question  was  taken :  and  '  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  tlie 
rules  were  susi^ended  and  the  bill  was 
passt-d. 

Tlie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 

.\  bill  to  authorize  tlie  establishment  of 
the  San  Juan  Isl:iiid  National  Hi.'itorical  Park 
in  the  Stat*  of  Wathlnglon.  and  for  otlier 
purposes. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'k 
unanimoiis  con.sent  for  the  immediate 
con,Mderation  of  the  bill  iS.  489 »  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the  San 
Juan  Island  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  for  other 
purixjses.  a  bill  .similar  to  the  one  the 
House  has  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tem(X)re.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S    489 

Be  it  enactrd  by  the  Senrtte  and  Houxf  of 
Representattves  of  the  UvUcd  States  of 
Mwcrira  in  Congress  asfrmbled.  That  the 
Secrcl.iry  of  the  Interior  is  autbonz.ed  to 
.icqvnre  cin  behalf  of  the  United  State*  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
pilLit«l  funds,  or  by  exrhanee.  land.'i.  Inter- 
ests in  lands,  and  such  otiier  property  on 
Sj:;  Juan  I.sland,  Puget  Sound.  State  of 
WxshlnBton,  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  nec- 
ess.iry  for  the  purpose  of  interprcung  and 
prci^ei-FlnR  the  sites  of  the  .^me^can  and 
Engl..-h  camps  on  the  Island,  and  of  com- 
mennrating  the  historic  event*  U^at  occurred 
I'rom  1853  to  1871  on  the  island  in  connection 
v.ih  the  final  settlement  of  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory botindary  dt.sputo.  Including  the  so- 
'-Hilerl  Pig  War  of  ia59.  Lands  or  liitere.^ts 
tiierem  owned  by  tlie  State  of  Washington  or 
^  p<>litical  BUbdi\ision  thereof  niay  be 
■icq  iired  only  wUJi  the  consent  of  the  owner 

Stc  2.  The  property  acquired  under  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
-:;ill  be  known  a.s  the  S.m  Juan  Island  Na- 
t.  jiiiU  Historical  Park  and  shall  commeniortite 
tie  final  settlement  by  arbitration  of  the 
Oregon  boundary  dispute  and  the  pea.ceful 
r< -^I'lonshlp  which  has  existed  between  the 
fi.itod  State*  and  Canada  for  generations, 
riie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  adnuais- 
'^r  protect,  and  develop  such  park  In  accord- 
.i.iie  with  the  provisions  erf  tUe  Act  of  August 
-5,  1;<16  (38  SUt.  635;  16  O  S.C.  1  et  seq  i .  a^ 
an. ended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act 
'''■  .\ugust  21.  1935  (49  Stat  666;  16  U.S.C. 
VjI  et  seq  ) . 


Src.  3.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
enter  Into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
State  of  Washington,  jjohtical  subdivision.^ 
thereof  corporations,  associittions.  or  Indi- 
viduals, tor  the  preser^-iiion  of  nationally 
significant  historic  sites  and  structures  and 
for  the  Interpretation  of  significant  events 
which  occtirred  on  San  Juan  Island  in  Ptiget 
Snund.  and  on  the  nearby  mainland,  and  he 
may  erect  and  maintain  tablets  or  markers 
at  appropriate  sites  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49 
Stat.  666:  16  tr.S.C.  461  et  seq.). 

Sec  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  sii^h  sums,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $2,198,021  may  be  expended  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  therein,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tlie  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT    OrrEiED    BY     MR.    ASPINALL 

Mr    ASPINALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  .^spinall  of 
Colorado:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  489  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  ol  H.R.  262S,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  Hou.se  bill  'H.R.  2623)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING   THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE    INTERIOR    TO    ENGAGE    IN 
FEASIBILITY  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 
CERTAIN  WATER  RESOURCES  DE- 
VELOPMENT  PROPOSALS 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  .suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  'H  R.  134191  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  liie  Interior  to  engage  in  feasi- 
bility investigations  of  certain  water  re- 
source     development      proposals,       as 
amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   13419 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatnet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  au- 
thorized— 

(.1)  to  perform  such  additional  analysis 
and  studies  as  may  be  required  on  the  follow- 
ing proposals  which  are  pending  before  the 
Congress: 

Region  1 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Chelan  division, 
Mnnson  unit  along  L.ake  Ghelan  in  north- 
central  Wasliinpton: 

RofTue  River  Basin  project,  Merlin  division, 
on  Jumpofr  Joe  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ropue  River,  in  southwestern  Oregon: 

Tualatin  project  first  pliase,  on  the  Tua- 
latin River  near  the  city  of  Portl;ind  Oregon: 

\V:Ula  WiUa  project.  Touchet  dinsion.  on 
the  Toucher  River  in  southe.istern  Washing- 
ton: 

Yakima  project.  Kennewick  division  exten- 
sion, near  the  mouth  of  the  Yakima  River  In 
south-central  Washington. 

Region  3 

Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  la  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  B.uiin  in  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia. New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and  Uuh, 
Regvon  5 

Canton  project  on  tlie  Canadian  River  be- 
low tlie  existing  Canton  Reservoir  in  north- 
western Oklahoma; 

Columbus  Bend  project  on  the  Lower  Col- 
orado River  B.usm  In  Texas; 


Palmetto  Bend  project  on  the  Lavaca  and 
Navidad  Rivers  In  Texas. 

Re0on  7 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Mldstale  di- 
vision, on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  River 
in  central  Nebraska; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  North  Loup 
divisicua.  on  the  North  Loup  and  Loup  Rivers 
in  east-central  Nebrasta;  and 

(b)  to  complete  his  ajialysis  and  studie: 
and  to  prepare  and  process  reports  on  thi' 
following  proposals,  which  he  anticipates  wll 
be  completed  or  substantially  completed  cai 
or  before  June  30. 1966: 

Begion    1 

Chants  project.  Challls  Creek  division,  on 
Chains  Creek  in  southern   Idaho; 

Rathdrum  Prairie  project,  Prairie  division, 
East  Greenacres  unit  in  Idaho,  along  the 
Idaho-Wii&hlngton  fctatc  Une  east  of  Spokane. 
Washington; 

Rogue  River  Basin  project.  rUinols  Valley. 
division,  on  the  Illinois  River    a  tribut:ir>-  of 
the  Rogue  River,  in  southwestern  Oregon; 

Southwest  Idaho  water  development  proj- 
ect. Mountain  Home  division.  In  the  Snake 
River  Basin  near  the  dtles  of  Boise  and 
Mouutaln  Home,  Idaho: 

tJmpqua  River  project.  Olalla  division,  on 
Olalla  and  Looklngglass  Creeks  in  the  south 
Unii->qua   Basin   in   southwestern  Oregon; 

Upper  Snake  River  project,  upper  Star 
Valley  division,  on  Salt  River  and  Cow  Creek, 
near  the  town  of  Afton,  Wyoming: 

Willamette  River  project.  Monmouth- 
Dallas  division,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wil- 
lamette River  in  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth 
and  Dallas,  Oregon. 

Willamette  River  [iroject.  Red  Prairie  dlTi- 
Elon.  along  the  South  YamhiU  River  near  the 
town  of  Sheridan.  Oregon: 

Yakima  project,  Bumping  Lake  enlarge- 
ment, on  Bumping  River  in  the  Yakima  River 
B.isln  in  Washington.  , 

Region    2 

Ceatr»l  Valley  project.  Consumoies  River 
divl£ioa.  Itiitial  ptiase,  in  and  adjacent  to 
the  Consumnes  River  Ba&in  east  of  Sacra- 
mento, California; 

Central  Valley  project.  Delta  division, 
peripheral  canal.  In  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta  In  California: 

Central  Valley  project.  Delta  divl^on,  Kel- 
logg unit,  south  or  the  city  of  Anti'och,  Oll- 
fornia; 

Central  Valley  project,  east  »ide  divlsloa, 
initial  ph.ise,  on  the  east  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  from  tlie  American  River  on 
the  Qorth  to  the  foothills  of  the  Tehachapi 
Mountains  sotith  ol  the  Kern  River: 

Central  VaJley  project,  Sacramento  River 
division.  West  Sacramento  canal  unit,  on  tht 
we«t  Bide  of  the  Sacramento  River  VaJley  &a& 
in  the  Putah  Creek  Basin  in  California; 

Central  Valley  project.  San  Felipe  diwslon. 
in  the  Santa  CUu-a  and  Pajaro  River  Basiii.s 
in  the  central  coastal  area  of  California; 

Sespe  Creek  project,  on  the  Santa  Clara 
River  and  tributaries  in  southern  Calif.>rnla: 

Walker  River  project  on  the  Walker  River 
in  west-central  California  and  east-central 
Nevada. 

Region  4 

Bear  River  project,  first  phase  on  the  Bear 
River   and    its   tributaries   in    nortli -central 
Utah  and  southeastern  Idaho. 
Region  5 

Chlkaskla  project  on  the  Clilka«kia  River 
in  south-central  Kansas  and  north-central 
Oklahoma; 

Cuero  project  on  the  Guadalupe  River  In 
south-central   Texas: 

Lit>erty  Bottoms  project  on  the  Red  River 
below  Denison  Dam  in  south-central  Okla- 
homa; 

San  Luis  Valley  project.  Closed  Basin  divi- 
sion. In  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  In  south-cen- 
tral Colorado, 
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Rf^gion  6 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  James  divi- 
sion, Oahe  unit  (exclusive  of  Mitchell  area), 
involving  the  diversion  of  water  from  the 
existing  Oahe  Reservoir  Into  the  James  River 
Valley; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South  Dakota 
pumping  division.  Tower,  Greenwood,  and 
Yankton  units,  on  the  Missouri  River  In 
southeastern  South  Dakota; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South  Da- 
kota pumping  division,  Wagner  unit  on  the 
Missouri  River  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ran- 
dall Dam  In  southeastern  South  Dakota: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Three-Forks 
dlvlslun.  Jefler.soii  and  Whitehall  units  on 
the  Bljr  Hole  and  Jefferson  Rivers  above  Can- 
yon Ferry  Dam  In  southwestern  Montana: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Three-Forks 
division.  West  Bench  unit,  on  the  Big  Hole 
River  in  southwestern  Montana  near  the 
t<:>wn  of  Dillon: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  White  divi- 
sion. Pine  Ridge  unit,  on  the  White  River 
In  southwestern  South  Dakota. 

Region   7 

Mirage  Flats  project  on  the  upper  Niobrara 
River   near   Hay   Springs.    Nebraska; 

Missouri  River  Bfwsln  project.  Cedar  Rapids 
division,  on  the  Cedar  and  Loup  Rivers  near 
Spalding.  Nebraska; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  lower  Vlo- 
brara  division.  O'Neill  unit,  on  the  lowci  Nio- 
brara River  In  north-central  Nebraska; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Smoky  Hill 
division,  Ellis  unit,  on  Big  Creek  In  west- 
central  Kansas; 

Mi.ssourt  River  Basin  project.  South  Platte 
division.  Narrows  unit,  on  the  South  Platte 
River  near  Fort  Morgan,  Colorado. 

ALASKA 

Devil  Canyon  project,  on  the  Susltna 
River  about  midway  between  the  cities  of 
Anchorage  and   Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
tinue feasibility  studies  on  the  following 
proposals,  which  are  presently  under  study 
and  which  will  require  further  study  before 
completion  of  such   studies; 

Region  1 

Burnt  River  project.  Dark  Canyon  division, 
on  the  Burnt  River  In  west-central  Oregon: 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Okanogan- 
Slmllkameen  division,  Okanogan  unit,  on  the 
Okanogan  River  In  north-central  Wash- 
ington; 

Deschutes  project,  Central  division.  In  the 
Deschutes  and  CrcK>ked  River  Basins  in  cen- 
tral Oregon: 

Flathead  River  project,  encompassing  the 
Flathead  River  Basin  In  northwestern 
Montana: 

Grand  Ronde  project  on  the  Grande  Ronde 
River  in  northeastern  Oregon: 

Rogue  River  Basin  project.  Applegate  Val- 
ley division,  on  Applegate  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Rogue  River,  near  the  city  of  Grants 
Pass,  Oregon; 

Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Medford  di- 
vision, on  the  Rogue  River  In  the  vicinity  ol 
the  town  of  Medford.  Oregon: 

Southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project.  Garden  Valley  division,  along  the 
Payette  River  and  In  the  general  vicinity  of 
Btilse.  Idaho; 

Southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project.  Welser  River  division.  In  the  Weiser 
River  Basin  in  Idaho: 

Umatilla  Basin  project,  encompassing  the 
Umatilla  River  Basin,  centering  near  the 
town  of  Pendleton,  Oregon; 

Upper  Snake  River  project,  American  Falls 
Dam  replacement  on  the  Snake  River  near 
the  city  of  American  Falls,  Idaho; 

Upp>er  Snake  River  project,  Lynn  Crandall 
division,  on  the  SnaJce  River  below  Palliades 
Dam  In  southern  Idaho; 


Upper  Snake  River  project,  Salmon  Falls 
division,  south  of  the  Snake  River,  near  the 
city  Of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho: 

Upper  Snake  River  project.  Snake  Plains 
recharge  division,  cncon  "osBlng  the  Snake 
River  Plains  area  north  ol  the  Snake  River 
In  southern  Idaiio; 

Walla  Walla  project,  Marcus  Whitman  and 
Mllton-Freewater  divisions.  In  the  Walla 
Walla  River  Basin  in  northeastern  Oregon 
and   southeastern   Washington; 

Willamette  River  project,  Carlton  division, 
on  the  Yamhill  River  in  northwestern 
Oregon; 

Willamette  River  project.  Molalla  division, 
on  the  Molalla  and  Pudding  Rivers  In  north- 
western Oregon; 

Yakima  proje<-t.  Ahlanum  unit,  on  Ah- 
tiinum  Creek  In  the  Yakima  River  Basin  In 
Wiishlngt-tm. 

Region  2 

Central  Valley  projwt.  Amerhan  River 
division.  Placerville  Ridge  unit,  between  the 
South  Fork  American  River  and  the  North 
Fork  Consumnes  River  east  of  Sacramento. 
California; 

Central  Valley  project.  American  River 
division.  Pleasant  Oaks  unit,  between  the 
South  Fork  American  River  and  the  North 
Fork  Cosumnes  River  east  of  Sacramento, 
California: 

Central  Valley  project,  Cosumnes  River 
division.  Fair  Play  unit,  on  the  Middle  Fork 
Consumnes  River  east  of  Sacramento,  Calif- 
fornia; 

Central  Valley  project,  East  Side  division, 
ultimate  phase,  on  the  east  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  from  the  American  River  on 
the  north  to  the  foothills  of  the  Tehach.ipi 
Mountains  south  of  the  Kern  River; 

Central  Valley  project,  Pit  River  division, 
Allen  Camp  unit,  on  the  Pit  River  northeast 
of  Redding,  California; 

Central  Valley  project,  Stanislaus  River 
division.  Sonora-Keystone  unit,  on  the  St;in- 
Islaus  River  In  the  general  vicinity  of  So- 
nora.  California; 

Lompoc  project  on  the  lower  Santa  Ynez 
River  in  southern  California; 

North  Coast  project.  Eel  River  division, 
English  Ridge  unit,  on  the  upper  Eel  River 
and  in  the  Putah  Creek  and  adjacent  areas 
north  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  California; 

North  Coast  project,  Eel  River  division, 
Knights  Valley  unit  in  the  Ru.s8ian  River 
Basin  and  adjacent  areas  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  California: 

North  Coast  project.  Eel  River  division, 
ultimate  phase.  In  the  Eel  River  Basin  in 
northwestern  California  with  facilities  for 
the  diversion  of  excess  water  Into  the  Central 
Valley  Basin; 

North  Coast  project.  Lower  Klamath  River 
division,  in  the  lyiwer  Klamath  River  Basin 
in  northwestern  California  with  facilities  for 
the  diversion  of  excess  water  Into  the  Central 
Valley  Basin; 

North  Coast  project.  Lower  Trinity  River 
division  (exclusive  of  Paskenta-Newvllle  Res- 
ervoir), encompassing  that  portion  of  the 
Trinity  River  Basin  below  the  existing  Lewis- 
ton  Dam  of  the  Central  Valley  project,  the 
tipfjer  p>ortlon  of  the  Mad  and  Van  Duzen 
Rivers  and  the  west  side  tributaries  of  the 
Sacramento  River  in  California: 

North  Coast  project,  lower  Trinity  River 
division,  Paskenta-Newvllle  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir on  Stony  and  Thomes  Creeks  In  the 
Sacramento  River  Basin  in  California: 

Ventura  River  project  extension  in  the 
Ventura  River  Basin  near  Ventura,  Cali- 
fornia: 

Washoe  project,  Hopie  Valley  division,  on 
the  Carson  River  in  California  and  Nevada; 

Washoe  project,  Newlands  extension  divi- 
sion, on  the  lower  Carson  River  near  the  city 
of  Fallon,  Nevada. 

Region  3 

Black  Rlver-SprlngervlUe-Salnt  Johns 
project  on  the  Black  River  and  Little  Colo- 


rado River  near  Sprlngerville  and  Saint 
Johns,  Arizona: 

Boulder  Canyon  project,  All-Americm 
Canal  system  water  salvage,  Coachella  divi- 
sion, on  the  Coachella  Canal  in  southern 
California; 

Boulder  Canyon  project,  All-Amerlcan 
Canal  system  water  salvage.  Imperial  di\l- 
slon.  on  the  All-Amerlcan  Canal  and  the 
Imperial  Valley  distribution  system  in  south- 
ern  California; 

Flagstaff-Williams  project,  near  the  cities 
of  Flagstaff  and  Williams,  Arizona;  _ 

Kingman  project,  on  the  Colorado  River 
and   near  the  city  of  Kingman,   Arizona; 

Moajm  Valley  pumping  project  in  the 
Muddy   River  Basin   in  southern   Nevada; 

San  Pedro-Santa  Cruz  project  In  the  San 
Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz  River  basins  In  south- 
eastern Arizona; 

Upper  Gila  River  project  on  the  Gila  River 
and  its  tributaries  in  western  New  Mexico 
and  eastern  Arizona. 

Region  4 

Bear  River  project,  second  phase,  on  the 
Bear  River  and  its  tributaries  in  north-cen- 
tral Utah  and  southeastern  Idaho: 

Centra!  Utah  project,  ultimate  phase, 
Uintah  unit,  on  the  Whltcrock  and  Uinta 
Rivers  in  northeastern  Utah, 

Region  5 

Brantley  project  on  the  Pecos  River  up- 
stream from  Carlsbad.  New  Mexico; 

Clbolo  project  on  Clbolo  Creek  in  the  8.111 
Antonio  River  Basin  in  Texas; 

E.'Lstern  New  Mexico  water  supply  project 
in  northeastern  New  Mexico; 

Nueces  River  project  on  Frio  River  In  the 
Nueces  River  Basin  in  the  vicinity  of  Corpus 
Chrl-stl.  Texas: 

Portales  project  near  the  towri  of  Portales 
In  eastern  New  Mexico: 

Rio  Grande  water  salvage  project.  New 
Mexico  division,  on  the  Rio  Grande  River 
between  the  Colorado-New  Mexico  Slate  line, 
and  the  existing  Caballo  Reservoir; 

Texas  Basins  project,  encompassing  the 
gulf  coastal  streams  of  Texas  extending  from 
the  Sabine  River  on  the  north  to  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  south. 

Region  6 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Big  Horn 
Basin  division.  Shoshone  extension  unit. 
Polecat  Bench  area,  in  northwestern  Wyo- 
ming near  the  city  of  Powell; 

Mlss<3url  River  Basin  project,  Cannonball 
division,  Mott  unit,  on  the  Cannonball  River 
in  southwestern  North  Dakota: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Helena-Great 
Falls  division.  Fort  Benton  unit,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  in  north-central  Montana  near 
the  town  of  Port  Benton: 

MLssourl  River  Basin  project.  Musselshell 
division.  Lower  Musselshell  unit,  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Musselshell  River  nenr 
the  town  of  Mosby.  Montana: 

Missouri  Rlvor  Basin  project.  Powder  divi- 
sion. Kaycee  unit,  on  the  Middle  Fork  and 
main  stem  of  the  Powder  River  in  north- 
eastern Wyoming: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Marias  divi- 
sion. Marias-Milk  unit.  In  the  Marias  and 
Milk  River  Basins  in  north-central  Montana; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South  Da- 
kota pumping  division.  Pollock-Herreld  unit. 
on  the  Missouri  River  In  north-central  gouth 
Dakota: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Sun-Tcton 
division,  Sun-Teton  unit,  on  the  Sun  and 
Teton  Rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Fall.?, 
Montana: 

Mis.sourl  River  Basin  project.  Yellowstone 
division.  Billings  pump  unit,  at  the  city  of 
Billings.  Montana; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Yellowstone 
division.  Cracker  Box  and  Stlpek  units,  along 
the  Yellowstone  River  near  the  t«»^l  "f 
Glendlve,  Montana. 


Region  7 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Blue  divi- 
sion. Little  Blue  unit,  along  the  Little  Blue 
Blver  in  south-central  Nebraska; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Blue  dlvl- 
i.  ,!i  Sunbeam  unit,  on  the  West  Pork  of 
•::,.  Big  Blue  River  in  southeastern  Nebraska; 

Mi.s.sourl  River  Basin  project,  Laramle.dlvi- 
,  ,1  Wheatland  unit,  on  the  Ijiramie  River 
:a  .-..iutheastern  Wyoming; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Mount  Evans 
(iiMslon.  Upper  South  Platte  unit,  on  the 
south  Platte  River  near  the  city  of  Denver. 
Colorado: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Oregon  Trail 
division.  La  Prele  unit,  on  La  Prele  Creek, 
: f.r  the  town   of  Doviglas,  Wyoming. 

ALA  .SKA 

Lake  Grace  project  on  Grace  Creek  on 
p.>v!llngigedo  Island.  Alaska: 

r,ikalz  Creek  project  on  Takatz  Creek  on 
B.ir.iuof  Island   near  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Sfc.  3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  en- 
g.ige  in  feasibility  studies  on — 

I  ill  the  following  proposals,  presently 
scheduled  for  Initiation  on  or  before  June  30, 
1967: 

Regi07l   1 

Umpqua  River  project.  Azalea  division,  on 
Cuw  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Umpqua  River 
;.'.  southwestern  Oregon; 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Okanogan- 
F;tn:ltoimecn  division,  Orovllle-Tonasket 
i;:.it,  Washington, 

Region  2 

North  Coast  project.  Eureka  division,  en- 
co'.npasslng  the  lower  readies  of  the  Mad, 
Van  Duzen,  and  J^e)  Rivers  In  northwestern 
Ciilifornia. 

Region  3 

Boulder  Canyon  project.  AU-American 
C.i!,al  system  water  salvage.  East  Mesa  unit, 
oa  the  East  Mesa  of  the  Imperial  Valley  In 
southern  California; 

Mojave  River  project  In  the  Mojave  Elver 
B.icm  In  southern   California; 

.'^inta  Margarita  project  on  the  Santa 
M.irgarita  River   in   southern  California. 

Region  4 

Ute  Indian  unit,  developing  waters  tribu- 
tary to  the  Colorado  River  In  northeastern 
and  north-central  Utah. 

Region  6 

Missouri  River  Basin   project,  James  divi- 
sion, Oahe  unit.  Mitchell  section,  near  the 
city  of  Mitchell.  South  Dakota. 
Region   7 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Bostwlck 
division,  Scandia  unit,  near  the  town  of 
Belleville   In   north-central   Kansas; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Oregon  Trail 
ci!v;,slon,  Glendo  Inundated  water  rights  Irrl- 
Eatinn  unit,  near  Glendo  Reservoir  In  eastern 
Wvunilng: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Smoky  Hill 
division,  Kanopolls  unit  on  the  Smoky  Hill 
Kiver  below  the  existing  Kanopolls  Dam  In 
central  Kansas;  and 

lb)  the  following  proposals,  presently 
scheduled  for  initiation  alter  June  30,   1967: 

Region  I 

Chehalls  River  basin,  Adna  division.  In  the 
Upper  Chehalls  River  Basin  near  the  cities 
of  Centralla  and  Chehalls.  Washington: 

Upper  Owyhee  project,  Jordan  Valley  divl- 
>•'!»,  on  Jordan  Creek  In  the  Upper  Owyhee 
River  Basin  In  southeastern  Oregon  and 
southwestern  Idaho; 

t'pper  Snake  River  project.  Big  Wood  dlvl- 
«m.  In  southern  Idaho  In  the  Big  Wood 
Ri. er  Basin  near  the  towns  of  Ketchum  and 
fciin  Valley; 

Upper  Snake  River  project,  Oakley  Fan 
dr,  ision,  south  of  the  Snake  River  near  Bur- 
iey.  Idabio; 


Tualatin  project,  second  phase  in  the  Tua- 
latin River  Basin  twenty  nilles  west  of  Port- 
land. Oregon. 

Region  2 

Lake  Tahoe  project  In  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin  In  eastern  California  and  western  Ne- 
vada and  the  American  River  Basin  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Region  3 

Morongo- Yucca -Upper  Coachella  Valley 
project   in  Riverside   County.  California; 

Little  Rock  dam  and  reservoir.  Little  Rock. 
California. 

Region  4 

Colorado  River  Basin,  power  peaking  ca- 
pacity. In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  in  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  and  Utah,  and  In  the  eastern 
part  of  Bonneville  Basin  along  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  In  Utah; 

Grand  County  development.  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  In  southeastern  Utah: 

Gray  Canyon  project,  on  the  Green  River 
In  eastern  Utah; 

Price  River  development,  In  the  Price  River 
basin  in  eastern  Utah; 

San  Juan  County  development.  In  the 
Colorado  River  basin  In  southeastern  Utah; 

Ute  Indian  unit  of  the  Central  Utah  proj- 
ect, ultimate  phase. 

Region  5 

Mlmbres    project    In    the    Mlmbres    River 
Basin  In  southwestern  New  Mexico. 
Region  6 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  North  Dakota 
pumping  division,  Horsehead  Flats  and  Wi- 
nona units  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri 
River  In  the  general  vicinity  of  Linton,  North 
Dakota; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South  Dakota 
pumping  division.  Grass  Rope  and  Fort 
Thompson  units  on  the  Missouri  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Lower  Brule  and 
Port  Thompson.  South  Dakota. 

Region   7 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Elkhorn  divi- 
sion, Highland  unit,  on  the  Upper  Elkhorn 
River  in  northeastern  Nebraska: 

Missotirl  River  Biisin  project,  Solomon  di- 
vision. Glen  Elder  irrigation  unit,  on  the 
Solomon  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns 
of  Downs  and  Delphos,  Kansas;  - 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Marais  des 
Cygnes  River  Basin  project. 

Sec  4.  Tlie  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority contained  in  sections  2  and  3  of  this 
Act.  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  within  one  year 
after  completion  of  the  final  feasibility  plan 
those  studies  of  proposals  determined  to  be 
feasible,  with  alternate  studies  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
each  water  resource  project  or  proposal  In  all 
instances  where  practical  alternatives  are 
known  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  In  the  initial  and  or  alternate  stud- 
ies all  the  data  and  information  on  short- 
term  and  lo:ig-tcrm  benefits  and  costs  nec- 
essary for  the  comprehensive  and  integrated 
development  of  each  water  resource  project 
or  proposal,  including  any  and  all  factors 
directly,  indirectly,  ancillary,  and  or  Inci- 
dental to  the  comprehensive  development  of 
each  water  resource  project  or  proposal. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  feasibility  studies  on  additional  pro- 
posals when  and  to  the  extent  that  the  costs 
of  such  studies  shall  have  been  advanced  by 
non-Federal  sources. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t-empore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  LMr. 
Aspinall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  13419  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage 
m  fcasibihiy  investigations  under  recla- 
mation law  of  specifically  ideiitified  po- 
tential water  resource  development  proj- 
ects. Except  for  a  few  project  investiga- 
tions that  are  authorized  in  existing  law, 
the  project  studies  identified  in  this  leg- 
islation constitut-e  the  entire  program  of 
feasibility  Investigations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

In  the  past,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  had  general  authority  to  investigate 
and  report  on  proposed  reclamation 
projects.  However,  last  year,  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pro.ioct  Recreation  Act. 
study  was  given  to  the  matter  of  whether 
feasibility  investigations  should  not  be 
specifically  authorized  prior  to  their 
initiation. 

It  seemed  to  those  of  us  who  considered 
this  matter  that  the  authorizing  Com- 
mittees should  be  brought  into  the  project 
planning  procedure  before  the  feasibility 
studies  were  undertaken  because  these 
are  the  studies  which  sei've  as  the  basis 
for  authorization  and  construction  of  a 
project.  Heretofore,  the  authorizing 
committees  have  had  no  official  knowl- 
edge of  these  studies  until  they  are  com- 
pleted and  are  before  the  committee  with 
a  recommendation  for  authorization. 
Another  reason  for  prior  approval  of 
fca.'^ibility  studies  is  that  tliis  is  the  stage 
that  decisions  must  be  made  with  respect 
to  maintaining  a  balance  between  the 
planning  program  and  the  construction 
program. 

As  the  result  of  the  consideration  of 
this  matter  last  year,  the  Congress  in- 
cluded a  provision  in  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  requiring  that, 
henceforth,  all  feasibility  invcstieations 
will  have  to  be  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  including  the  investigatioiis 
already  underway.  This  limitation  is 
applicable  only  to  feasibility  studies  and 
does  not  change  the  Bureaus  authority 
to  conduct  reconnaissance  studies  or 
ba.sin  surveys.  Since  H.R.  13419  is  the 
first  legislation  considered  under  the 
terms  of  this  provision  in  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act.  it  is  neces- 
sary that  this  bill  Include  authority  for 
continuing  all  going  investigations.  This 
explains  the  large  number  of  investiga- 
tions liste-d  in  the  bill.  In  future  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  fea.sibility  investiga- 
tions, it  will  be  necessary  only  to  include 
new  planning  starts  It  is  expected  that 
legislation  to  provide  authority  for  future 
studies  wil  be  considered  every  year  or 
two  as  the  need  develops. 

The  feasibility  investigations  included 
in  H.R.  13419  are  divided  into  three  cate- 
gories: 

Section  1  includes  those  projects  which 
are  now^  pending  before  Congress  and 
projects  for  which  repiorts  are  completed 
except  for  final  processing  within  the 
executive  branch.  Feasibility  investiga- 
tions for  all  the  projects  listed  in  section 
1  have  already  been  completed.  They 
are   included  m   the   legislation   in   tiie 
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event  that  additional  studies  and  analy- 
ses may  be  required  In  connection  with 
their  review  and  processing  at  the  agen  ::y 
and  departmental  level  or  in  connection 
with  congressional  consideration. 

Section  2  provides  authority  for  coi- 
tinuation  of  feasibility  investigations  of 
all  those  projects  and  units  which  are 
underway  and  are  in  various  stages  of 
completion.  Substantially  all  of  tne 
Bureau's  ongoing  program  for  feasibility 
investigations  is  included  in  this  sectlcin. 
These  are  active  studies,  but  they  can- 
not be  continued  without  the  additior  al 
authority  which  this  legislation  provides. 
Investigations  li.sted  in  this  section  repie- 
sent  a  flow  of  finished  feasibility  repo;ts 
over  the  next  5  or  6  years.  The  furds 
for  continuing  all  of  these  investigations 
are  Included  in  the  Presidents  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1967  which  the  Appropria- 
tion Committees  are  presently  consid(^r- 
Ing. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
undertake  additional  feasibility  investi- 
gations not  currently  underway  or 
funded.  Funds  for  some  of  these  inves- 
tigations are  included  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1967.  Others  are 
recommended  for  authorization  hut 
would  not  be  started  until  fiscal  year  1!»68 
or  thereafter.  These  proposed  new  pie  n- 
ning  starts  have  been  recommended  on 
the  basis  of  completed  reconnaissance 
investigations  indicating  favorable  pros- 
pects for  development  of  feasible  and 
justifiable  plans.  No  feasibility  investi- 
gation will  be  started  unless  this  criteria 
has  been  met. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  13419  reqiUres  the 
submission  of  favorable  feasibility  studies 
to  the  authorizing  committees  within  1 
year  after  completion,  along  with  studies 
of  practical  alternatives  and  all  detailed 
Information  developed  during  the  studies 
which  relates  to  formulation  of  the  proj- 
ect plan.  This  provision  is  intended  to 
provide  the  committees  with  sufficient  in- 
formation in  order  for  them  to  make  in- 
telligent and  informed  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  project  plan  to  be  authorized. 
Section  5  of  H.R.  13419  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  undertake  additional  feasi- 
bility studies  in  those  cases  where  they 
are  financed  from  non-Federal  funds. 
This  will  permit  a  State  or  local  entity 
to  advance  the  start  of  a  study  that  they 
are  interested  in  by  financially  partici- 
pating in  the  cost.  It  is  intended  to  con- 
tinue to  encourage  local  financial  partic- 
ipation. 

■While  the  cost  of  completing  all  of 
the  investigations  included  in  HJl.  13419 
will  be  about  $21  million,  it  will  be  spread 
over  at  least  the  next  10  years.  In  the 
face  of  the  growing  national  water  prob- 
lems, the  committee  feels  that  this  plan- 
ning program  Ls  justified  and  necessai^y 
to  as.<;ure  adequate  water  supplies  to 
meet  local  and  regional  economic 
growth  throughout  the  Western  United 
States.  The  program  will  provide  for 
the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  meri- 
torious projtxrt  plaiis  for  its  considera- 
tion. This  authority  to  conduct  the 
studies  in  no  way  obligates  the  Congress 
to  authorization  of  the  projects.  Many 
of  the  projects  will  never  be  authorized 
for  one  reason  or  another,  but  that  is 
true  for  any  program  of  this  type.    The 


committee  intends  to  exercke  close  sur- 
veillance and  control  over  this  program 
to  see  that  the  planning,  as  compared 
with  the  authorization  of  coixsti-uction, 
does  not  get  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  move 
forward  with  the  orderly  development  of 
plans  for  needed  water  resource  conser- 
vation and  utilization  projects. 
I  urge  the  approval  of  H  R.  13419, 
Mr.  M.ARTIN  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  Kcntleman  yield' 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Martin!  . 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  11  projects  included 
in  subsection  I'ai — can  this  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  these  will  re- 
ceive priority  from  the  committee  for 
hearings  and  approval  of  the  projects? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Well,  I  cannot  prom- 
ise my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Martini,  that  that  will  oc- 
cur, of  course,  because  this  would  depend 
upon  when  they  get  to  us.  However, 
these  are  included  witliin  this  particular 
section  becau.se  they  already  have  prior- 
ity. They  should  come  to  the  Congress 
ahead  of  the  others. 

If  there  is  any  additional  work,  that 
work  is  authorized  here  so  that  it  can  be 
taken  care  of  and  we  can  study  and  either 
approve  or  disapprove  the  projects. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  see.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  AsPIN.^LL]  for  the  legislative 
record  which  he  has  made  in  behalf  of 
this  piece  of  legislation  which  lias  been 
reported  to  the  House  for  consideration 
today. 

As  the  chairman  well  knows.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  two  projects 
which  are  located  In  my  district,  the 
midstate  division  and  the  North  Loup 
division  projects  which  are  included  in 
subsection  1 1  a ) , 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  has  sincere  hopes  that 
they  will  be  fitted  into  our  program  for 
study  and  consideration,  and  for  further 
consideration,  may  I  say,  becau.se  we 
have  already  considered  both  of  them  to 
some  extent  and  should  get  them  under- 

W8.  V 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Spesiker.  I  am  interested  in  the 
so-called  section  3 (a'  and  so-called  sec- 
tion 3<b)   projects. 

As  I  understand  it,  all  of  those  projects 
listed  under  section  3(a),  such  as  the 
Scandia  unit  and  the  Kanopolis  unit 
in  my  District,  are  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget:  is  that  correct?  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
studies  being  started  on  those  projects? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  understand  it, 
these  projects  are  included  in  subsection 
3<a> ,  and  subsection  3(b) ,  and  are  proj- 
ects for  consideration  In  the  Immediate 
future. 


Mr.  DOLE.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  thr 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  section 
3'b)  projects,  such  as  the  Glen  Elder 
unit  in  my  district,  as  I  understand  it. 
are  those  scheduled  for  initiation  after 
fiscal  1967;  is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Insofar  as  possible 
They  cannot  be  included  in  h.scal  1967 
projects  becau.se  1967  projects  have  al- 
ready been  taken  care  of  in  budgetary 
procedures. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But.  they  are  available 
and  the  possibility  is  that  they  could  be 
started  soon? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Yes.  that  is  right. 
Mr.    S.^YLOR.      Mr.    Speaker,   I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  rise  in  support  of  thLs  legisla- 
tk)n.  I  think  tlie  bill,  as  reported  to  the 
House,  on  which  favorable  action  is 
called  for  today  Is  a  mucli  better  bill  than 
was  presented  by  the  administration  to 
our  committee. 

La.st  year,  or  in  1965.  in  the  last  se.ssion 
of  tlip  ConRres.s.  we  pa.s.sed  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act.  In  that 
act  we  had  the  following  language: 

Sec  8  EtTective  on  and  after  July  1.  1966, 
neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nor  any 
bureau  nor  any  person  acting  under  his  au- 
thority shall  engage  in  the  pri-paratlon  rf 
any  feasibility  report  under  reclamation  law 
with  respect  to  any  water  resource  project 
unless  the  preparation  of  such  feasibility  re- 
port has  been  specifically  authorized  by  law. 
any  other  provision  of  l:iw  to  the  contr.iry 
notwithstanding. 

This  language  contained  in  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  limits 
the  general  authority  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  investigate  and  report  on 
reclamation  projects  as  to  their  fca.sibil- 
ity.  The  present  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  conduct  any  fpa.sibil- 
ity  investigations  and  stttdies  expired  on 
June  30,  1966. 

H.R.  13419  will  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  engage  in  fea.sibility  in- 
vestigations on  certain  wat^T  resource 
development  proposals  specifically  au- 
thorized in  the  legislation. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  authorises  neces- 
sary additional  investigations  in  connec- 
tion with  45  proposed  projects  either 
before  the  Congress  or  in  the  final  stages 
of  completion  and  review. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  feasi- 
bility grade  studies  or  inve.stigalions  on 
68  potential  projects  which  constitute  a 
continuing  program  or  going  work  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  various  Inve.'^tiRation^ 
in  various  stages  of  completion. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  will  authorize 
the  initiation  of  feasibility  grade  investi- 
gations on  31  projects  on  or  after  June 
30,  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  4  of  the  bill  is  a 
committee  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
serves  as  the  basis  for  the  .'leparate  vieus 
included  in  the  report  and  my  support 
of  this  legislation. 

I  point  this  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  becau.'^e 
at  the  present  time  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation is  working  on  authorized  proj- 
ects which  will  require  over  $2.7  billion 
to  complete.  There  Is  pending  in  the 
Congress   legislation    favorably    recom- 


mended by  the  administration,  calling 
for  authorizations  on  additional  proj- 
ects requiring  appropriations  of  an- 
other $2  billion.  In  this  Congress  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  already  approved  proj- 
tf.s  totaling  approximately  $1.2  billion. 
This  Congress  may  increase  this  $1.2  bil- 
,;  ii  by  at  least  another  $3  billion  if  the 
-'idpo.sed  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  is  passed  without  any  addi- 
tions. 

Section  4  requires  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
iMtiior  to  present  all  of  the  facts  to  the 
Citmrnittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  and  Senate  upon 
which  he  has  based  his  recommenda- 
tioii.s  for  any  of  the  projects  described 
m  t!ic  first  three  sections  of  this  bill. 

Tlie  reason  the  committee  added  sec- 
•ion  4  is  that  until  how  it  has  become 
wie  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  present  the  House  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  and  its  counter- 
part on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  only 
(ir.e  .set  of  facts.  The  proix)sal  is  pre- 
.'^ented  to  us  as  .something  that  is  com- 
plete in  every  detail.  The  jjeople  down- 
pi\vn  have  made  all  of  the  political  and 
.1.;  of  the  economic  decisions. 

11  is  the  belief  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  that 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  should  not 
make  these  political  decisions.  The.se 
.i:e  matters  to  be  decided  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

For  example,  we  have  not  been  given 
;:.  all  of  our  projects  some  of  the  long- 
■.r-:m  costs  or  some  of  the  long-term 
benefits. 

Some  years  ago,  Congress  authorized 
Hoover  Dam  to  be  built.  There  was  no 
piouram  submitted  to  the  Congress  show- 
ins  us  some  of  the  po.ssibIe  long-term 
charges  that  might  be  made.  We  dis- 
covered that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
each  year  has  a  dredge  in  the  Colorado 
River  for  which  they  ask  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  each  year  to  make 
an  annual  appropriation  of  upward  of  a 
million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  dredg- 
:v:^  the  river.  These  are  things  that 
Congress  might  have  taken  another  look 
at  or  we  would  have  put  .something  In 
the  original  bill  had  we  known  these 
facts, 

Section  4  is  not  intended  to  prohibit 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  limit  them 
in  any  way.  It  proposes  to  give  them 
all  the  authority  they  need  so  that  they 
can  make  a  complete  Investigation  of 
all  of  the  factors.  With  this  authority. 
if  this  bill  Is  passed,  and  considering  the 
leeislatlon  which  is  already  before  our 
Committee,  and  that  passed  by  the  Con- 
-!es,s  and  signed  by  the  President,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  have  some- 
■■^here  between  16  and  25  years'  work  if 
ii!  of  these  projects  are  completed  and 
funded  at  the  rate  the  Congre.ss  is  pres- 
'nily  funding  reclamation  projects. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  an  excellent 
bill,  and  if  it  is  kept  intact  by  the  other 
Uifiy  and  signed  by  the  President,  it  will 
be  a  tremendous  step  forward  in  solving 
':.e  water  problems  of  the  17  reclamation 
•Vestem  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
uspended  and  that  the  bill  be  passed. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  People  in  my  dis- 
trict are  concerned  with  some  of  the 
areas  involved  and  covered  by  this  bill. 
It  is  clear,  is  it  not.  that  there  will  not 
be  any  specific  action  contemplated,  but 
only  studies,  and  before  there  can  be 
additional  action  in  these  areas,  they  will 
have  to  come  back  to  Congress? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  The 
Bureau  will  make  the  studies,  report 
them  to  the  Congress,  and  if  acted  upon 
favorably  by  legislation,  they  will  then 
be  authorized  to  proceed  with  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distingui.shed  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  !Mr.  Aspinall]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  SaylorI 
have  rather  fully  explained  the  purposes 
and  need  for  this  legi.slation.  I  want  to 
reemphasize  the  fact  that  we  have  this 
legislation  before  us  today  because  of  the 
desire  of  the  legi.slative  committees  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation with  respect  to  feasibility  grade 
investigations  and  the  preparation  of 
feasibility  reports.  In  other  words,  this 
bill  implements  the  limiting  provision 
adopted  by  the  Congress  last  year  when 
we  pas.sed  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act.  Up  until  now.  since 
1902.  the  Bureau  has  had  general  au- 
thority to  conduct  these  studies.  From 
now  on,  each  feasibility  investigation 
must  be  specifically  authorized. 

The  reason  for  the  great  number  of 
studies  listed  in  this  bill  is  because  this 
is  the  first  legislation  considered  since 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act.  Thus,  this  bill  must 
provide  authority  to  continue  all  the  in- 
vestigations underway  at  the  present 
time,  including  even  those  that  have 
been  completed  where  the  projects  have 
not  been  authorized  for  construction  by 
the  Congress.  In  the  future,  the  Con- 
gress will  need  to  authorize  only  the  new 
planning  starts. 

The  restriction  on  the  Bureau's  gen- 
eral authority,  approved  by  the  Congress 
la.st  year,  permits  the  legislative  commit- 
tees to  examine  these  proposed  projects 
at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  planning  pro- 
cedure and  to  exercise  better  control  over 
the  program.  Pa.st  experience  has  shown 
that,  once  a  project  study  reaches  the 
feasibility  stage,  the  impression  prevails 
amon.g  the  people  in  the  local  project 
areas  that  congressional  authorization  is 
pretty  much  a  routine  matter  and  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

The  local  people  and  the  local  spon- 
soring groups  are  usually  surpri.sed  to 
learn  of  possible  delays  in  authorization. 
They  cannot  understand  why  the  proj- 
ects should  not  immediately  be  author- 
ized once  the  feasibility  report  has  been 
completed.  They  are  unaware  of  the 
problem  of  imbalance  between  the  Bu- 
reau of  R(?<;lamation's  planning  program 
and  construction  program,  and  that  all 
of  the  projects  with  completed  feasibiUty 
reports  cannot  be  authorized  because  of 
budget  ceilings. 

Under  the  new  procedure,  it  will  be 
pcssible  for  Members  of  Congress  to  be 
familiar  with  the  studies  that  are  being 
conducted,  and  they  will  not  be  suddenly 


confronted  with  a  completed  projects  re- 
port aiwl  local  pressure  for  irrunediate 
authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  already  been 
IX)int€d  out.  the  investigations  authorized 
in  this  legislation  will  be  conducted  over 
a  period  of  at  least  the  next  10  years. 
These  investife'ations  will  result  in  a  flow 
of  completed  feasibility  reports  to  the 
Congress  and  will  provide  all  of  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  Congre.ss  to  ap- 
prove those  projects  that  are  meritorious 
and  needed.  The  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation will  permit  orderly  development 
of  plans  to  meet  the  ever-growing  water 
problems  and  needs  of  the  Western 
United  States. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  this  legislation 
The  SPEAKER  pro  temixire.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HR  13419. 
a,s  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  table  the  Senate  bill  iS, 
30341  to  authorize  the  Secretar>-  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  investiga- 
tions of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ment proposals,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  13419.  to  authonze 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage 
in  feasibility  investigations  of  certain 
water  resomce  development  proposals, 
ju.st  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S. 3034 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Umted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  author- 
ized— • 

(a)  to  perform  such  additional  analysis 
and  studies  as  may  be  required  on  the  follow- 
ing proposals  whlcti  are  pending  before  the 
Congress : 

Region  1 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Chelan  divi- 
sion, Manson  unit,  along  Lake  Cheian  In 
uorlh-ceulral  Washington; 

Columbia  Basin  project,  third  powerplant. 
on  the  Columbia  River  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
in  Washington; 

Rj:>gue  River  Basin  project.  Merlin  division, 
on  JumpoH  Joe  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rogue  River,  in  soutliwestern  Oregon; 

Tualatin  project,  first  phase,  on  the 
Tualatin  River,  near  the  city  of  Portland. 
Oret^on; 

W^alla  Walla  project,  Touchet  division,  on 
the  Touchet  River  In  aoutheastern  Wash- 
ington: 

y.iklma    project.    Kennewlck    division    ex- 
tension,   near    the    mouth    of    the    Yakima 
River   In    south-oentral   WasWngton. 
Region  3 

Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  in 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  in  Arizona, 
California,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,   and  UuOi. 
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Region  5 
Canton  project  on  the  Canadian  River  be- 
low the  existing  Canton  Reservoir  In  north- 
western  Oklahoma; 

Columbus  Bend  project  on  the  liowcr  <X)lo- 
mdo  River  Basin  In  Texiis; 

PalmetU)  Bend  project  on  the  Lavaca  and 
Ndvldad  Rivers  In  Tex.is. 

Region  7 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Midstate  di- 
vision, on  the  norUi  side  of  the  Platte  River 
In  central  Nebraska; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  North  Loup 
division,  on  the  North  Ump  and  Loup  Rivers 
In  east-central  Nebraska :  and 

(bt  to  complete  his  analysis  and  studies 
and  to  prepare  and  process  reports  on  the 
following  proposals,  wlilch  he  aniiclpates 
will  be  completed  or  substantially  completed 
on  or  before  June  30,  1966: 
Region  1 

Chains  project.  ChalUs  Creek  division.  "" 
Chains  Creek  In  southern  Idaho; 

Rathdrum  Prairie  proJ<'ct,  Prairie  division. 
East  Greenacres  unit  in  Idaho,  along  the 
Idaho-Washington  Stale  line  east  of  Spo- 
kane. Washington : 

Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Illinois  Vallfy 
division,  on  the  Illinois  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Rouge   River.   In   southwestern   Oregon: 

Southwest  Idaho  water  development  proj- 
ect. Mountain  Home  division.  In  the  Snake 
River  Ba.sln  near  the  cites  of  Boise  and  Moun- 
tain Home,  Idaho: 

Umpqua  River  project,  Olalla  division,  on 
Olalla  and  Looklnegla';.";  Creeks  In  the  south 
Umpqua   Basin   In   southwestern   Oregon; 

Upper  Snake  River  project,  upp-r  Star 
Valley  division,  on  Salt  Kiver  and  Gov  Creek, 
near  the  town  of  Afton.  Wyoming; 

Willamette  River  project.  Monmou.  h-DiiJ- 
!as  division,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Willa- 
mette River  in  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth 
and  Dallas,  Oregon; 

Willamette  River  project.  Red  Prairie  di- 
vision, along  the  S^nith  Yamhill  River  near 
the  town  of  Sheridan.  Oregon; 

Yakima  project.  Bumping  Lake  enlarge- 
ment, on  Bumping  River  in  the  Yakimii  River 
Basin  In  Washington. 

Region  2 

Central  Valley  project.  Cosumnes  River 
division,  initial  phase,  in  and  adjacent  to 
the  Coeumnes  River  Basin  east  of  Sacra- 
mento. California; 

Central  Valley  project.  Delta  division,  pe- 
ripheral canal.  In  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta  In  CfUifornia. 

Central  Valley  project.  Delta  division.  Kel- 
logg unit,  sovith  of  the  city  of  Antloch. 
California; 

Central  Valley  project,  east  side  division. 
Initial  phase,  on  the  east  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  from  the  American  River  on 
the  north  t(5  the  foolhllls  of  the  Tehachapl 
Mountains  south  of  the  Kern  River; 

Central  Valley  project.  Sacramento  River 
division.  West  .Sacramento  canal  unit,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Sacramento  River  Valley  and 
In  the  Ptitah  Creek  Basin  in  California; 

Central  Valley  project.  San  Felipe  division, 
in  the  Santa  Clara  and  Pajaro  River  Basins 
In  the  central  coastal  area  of  California: 

Sespe  Creek  project,  on  the  Santa  Clara 
River  and  tributaries  in  southern  California: 

Walker  Rlvpr  project  on  the  Walker  River 
In  west-central  California  and  east-central 
Nevada. 

Region  4 

Bear  River  project,  first  phase,  on  the  Bear 
River  and  its  tributaries  in  nortli-central 
Utah  and  southeastern  Idaho. 

Region  5 

Chikaskia  project  on  the  Chlkaskla  River 
in  south-central  Kansas  and  north-central 
Oklahoma; 

Ctiero  project  on  the  Guadalupe  River  In 
south-central  Texas; 


Liberty  Bottoms  project  on  the  Red  River 
below  Denlson  Dam  In  south-central  Okla- 
homa; 

Mountain  Park  project  In  the  vicinity  of 
Altus,  Oklahoma; 

San  Luis  Valley  project.  Closed  Basin  di- 
vision. In  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  In  south- 
central  Colorado. 

Region  6 
Miiwovirl  River  Basin  project.  James  divi- 
sion, Oahe  unit  (exclusive  of  Mitchell  area  i . 
involving  the  diversion  of  water  from  the 
existing  Oahe  Reservoir  into  the  James  River 
Valley; 

Mi-ssouri  River  Basin  project.  South  Dakota 
pumping  division.  Tower.  Greenwood,  and 
Yankton  units,  on  the  Missouri  River  in 
southeastern  South  Dakota; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South  Da- 
kota pumping  division.  Wagner  unit  on  the 
Missouri  River  in  the  vicinity  c-f  Fort  R.m- 
dall  Dam  in  southeastern  South  Dakota. 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Three-Forks 
division.  Jefferson  and  Whitehall  unit*  on 
the  Big  Hole  and  JeRerson  Rivers  above 
Canyon  Ferry  Dam  in  southwestern  Mon- 
tana: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Three-Porks 
division.  West  Bench  unit,  on  the  Big  Hole 
Hiver  in  southwestern  Montana  near  the 
town  of  Dillon; 

Mis.sourl  River  Basin  project,  White  divi- 
sion. Pine  Ridge  unit,  on  the  White  River  In 
southwestern  South  Dakota. 
Region  7 
Mirage  Flats  project  on  the  ujiper  .Niobrara 
River  near  Hay  Springs.  Nebra.ska; 

Missouri  River  B;i£ln  project.  Cedar  Rapids 
division,  on  the  Cedar  and  Loup  Rivers  near 
Spalding,  Nebraska; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  lower  Ni- 
obrara division.  ONelll  unit,  on  the  iower 
Ni  jbrara  River  In  north-central  Nebraska; 
Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Smoky  Hill 
division.  Ellis  unit,  on  Big  Creek  In  west-cen- 
tral Kansas; 

Mis.sourl  River  Basin  project.  South  Platte 
division.  N.irrows  unit,  on  the  South  Platte 
River  near  F^jrt  Morgan.  Colorado. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
tinue   feasibility    studies    on    the    following 
proposals,   which   are   presently   under  study 
and  which  will  require  further  study  before 
completion  of  such  studies: 
Region   1 
Burnt  River  project.  Dark  Canyon  division, 
on  the  Burnt  River  in  west-central  Oregon; 
Chief     Joseph     Dam     project,     Okanogan- 
Similkameen    division,    Okanogan    unit,    on 
the  Okanogan  River  In  north-central  Wash- 
ington; 

Deschutes  project.  Central  division,  in  the 
Deschutes  and  Crooked  River  Basins  m  cen- 
tral Oregon; 

Flathead  River  project,  encompassing  the 
Flathead  River  Basin  In  northwestern 
Montana: 

Grand  Ronde  project  on  the  Grande  Ronde 
River  in  northeastern  Oregon; 

Rogue  River  Biusln  project.  Applegate  Val- 
ley division,  on  Applegate  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Rogue  River,  near  the  city  of  Grants 
Pass.  Oregon; 

Rogue  River  Basin  project.  Medford  di- 
vision, on  the  Rogue  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Medford,  Oregon; 

Southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project.  Garden  Valley  division,  along  the 
Payette  River  and  In  the  general  vicinity  of 
Bol.se.  Idaho; 

.Southwest  Idaho  water  development  proj- 
ect. Welser  River  division,  In  the  Welser 
River  Basin  In  Idaho. 

Umatilla  Basin  project,  encompassing  the 
Umatilla  River  Basin,  centering  near  the 
town  of  Pendleton.  Oregon; 

Upper  Snake  River  project,  American 
Palls  Dam  replacement  on  the  Snake  River 
near  the  city  of  .^merican  Falls,  Idaho: 


Upper  Snake  River  project,  Lynn  Crandall 
division,  on  the  Snake  River  below  Palisades 
Dam  in  southern  Idaho; 

Upper  Snake  River  project,  Salmon  PiiUs 
division,  south  of  the  Snake  River,  near  the 
citv  of  Twin  Falls.  Idaho; 

Upper  Snake  River  project.  Snake  Plains 
recharge  division,  encompassing  the  Snake 
River  Plains  area  north  of  the  Snake  R;\er 
In  sovithern  Idaho; 

Walla  Walla  project.  Marcus  Whitman  and 
Milton-Freewater  divisions.  In  the  Walla 
Walla  River  B.isin  in  northeastern  Oregon 
and  southeastern  Washington: 

Willamette  River  project,  Carlton  division, 
on  the  Yamhill  River  in  northwestern 
Oregon: 

Willamette  River  project.  Molalla  division, 
on  the  Molalla  and  Pudding  Rivers  in  nort;i- 
western  Oregon; 

Yakima  project.  Ahtanum  unit,  on  Ah- 
•..iiunii  Creek  in  the  Yakima  River  Basin  in 
V.'ashlngton. 

Region  2 

Central  Valley  project.  American  River  di- 
vision. PlacerviUe  Ridge  unit,  between  the 
South  Fork  American  River  and  tlie  North 
Fork  Cosumnes  River  east  of  Sacramento. 
California; 

Central  Valley  project,  Cosumnes  Hiver  di- 
vision. Fair  Play  unit,  on  the  Middle  Fori: 
Cosumnes  River  east  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia; 

Central  Valley  project.  East  Side  division, 
ultimate  pha,=e.  on  the  east  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  from  the  American  River  on 
the  north  to  the  foothills  of  the  Tehachapl 
Mountains  south  of  the  Kern  River; 

Central  Valley  project.  Stanislaus  River  di- 
vision. Sonora-Keystone  unit,  on  the  Stanis- 
laus River  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Sonora 
California: 

Lompoc  project  on  the  lower  Santa  Ynez 
River  In  southern  California; 

North  Coast  project.  Eel  River  division. 
English  Ridge  unit,  on  the  upper  Eel  Rive.'- 
and  in  the  Putah  Creek  and  adjacent  area.s 
north   of   San   Francisco   Bay.   Caliiornia: 

North  Coast  project,  Eel  River  division 
Knights  Valley  unit  in  the  Russian  Rivir 
Basin  and  adjacent  areas  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  C:ilifornla; 

North  Coast  project.  Eel  River  division, 
ultimate  phape.  in  the  Eel  River  Basin  in 
northwestern  California  with  facilities  for 
the  diversion  of  excess  water  inU)  the  Central 
Valley  Basin; 

North  Cou.st  project,  Lower  Klamath  R.ver 
division.  In  the  Lciwer  Klamath  River  Basin 
in  northwestern  California  with  facilities  for 
the  diversion  of  excess  water  into  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Basin; 

North  Coast  project.  Lower  Trinity  Rner 
division  (exclusive  of  Pivskenta-NewviUe 
Reservoir),  encompassing  that  portion  of  the 
Trinity  River  Basin  below  the  existing  Lewis- 
ton  Dam  of  the  Central  Valley  project,  tlic 
upper  portion  of  the  Mad  and  Van  Duzen 
Rivers  and  the  west  side  tributaries  of  the 
Sacramento  River  in  California; 

North  Co.ist  project,  lower  Trinity  River 
division,  Paskcnta-Newville  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir on  Stony  and  Thomes  Creeks  In  t.he 
Sacremenlo  River  Biisin  in  California; 

Ventura  River  project  extension  In  the 
Ventura  River  Basin  near  Ventura,  Califor- 
nia: 

Washoe  project,  Hope  Valley  division,  on 
the  Carson  River  in  California  and  Nevad.i: 

Washoe  project.  Newlands  extension  divi- 
sion, on  the  lower  Carson  River  near  the  ci'v 
of  Fallon,  Nevada. 

Region  3 

Black  Rlver-SprinKerviIIe-Si.int  Johns 
project  on  the  Black  River  and  Little  Colo- 
rad.)  River  near  SprlngervlUe  and  Saint 
Johns.  Arizona; 

Boulder  Canyon  project,  AU-Amerlcan 
Canal  system  water  salvage,  Coachella  d.'  i- 
slon.  on  the  Coachella  Canal  In  southern  C  ..- 
fornia; 


Boulder  Canyon  project,  A!l-.\merican 
Cmal  system  water  salvage.  Imperial  divi- 
.lii.in.  on  the  All-Amerlcan  Canal  and  the 
imperial  Valley  distribution  system  In  south- 
ern California: 

Flagstaff-Williams  project,  near  the  cities 
v'  Flagstaff  and  Williams.  Arizona: 

Kingman  project,  on  the  Colorado  River 
.i!,ri  near  the  city  of  Kingman.  .Arizona; 

Miapa  Valley  pumping  project  in  the 
M  .ddy   River   Basin    in   southern    Nevada; 

.s.m  Pedro-Santa  Cruz  project  in  the  San 
Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz  River  Ba.sins  in  south- 
eu.-tern  Arizona; 

Ipper  Gila  River  project  on  the  Gila  River 
Mid  Its  tributaries  in  western  New  Me.xlco 
ui;d  eastern  Arizona. 

Region  4 
Bear  River  project,  second  phase,  on  the 
Be.ir  River  and  its  tributaries  In  north-cen- 
t.'.il  Utah  and  southeastern  Idaho; 

Central     Utah     project,     ultimate     phase, 
Uintah   unit,   on    the   Whiterock    and    Uinta 
Ri\ers  in  northeiistern  Utah 
Region  5 
Brantley  project   on   the   Pecos  River   up- 
.^•ream  from  Carlsbad.  New  Mexico; 

Cibolo  project  on  Cibolo  Creek  in  the  San 
Ai.tonlo  River  Basin  in  Texas; 

F  ustern  New  Mexico  water  supply  project 
In  iiorlheastern  New  Mexico; 

.Nueces  River  project  on  Frio  River  in  the 
Nueces  River  Basin  in  the  vicinity  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas; 

Portales  project  near  the  town  of  Portales 
;r.  e.istern  New  Mexico; 

iietrop  project  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Red  River  In  the  vicinity  of  tlie  W.  C.  Austin 
project.  Oklahoma; 

Rio  Grande  water  salvage  project.  New 
Mexico  division,  on  the  Rio  Grande  River 
between  the  Colorado-New  Mexico  State  line, 
ai.d  the  existing  Caballo  Reservoir; 

Texas  Basins  project,  encompassing  the 
gr.:;  coasUl  streams  of  Texas  extending  from 
the  Sabine  River  on  the  north  to  the  Rio 
G.'.ir.de  on  the  south. 

Region  6 
N::ssourl    River    Basin    project.    Big    Horn 
B.i.sin    division,    Shoshone    extension     unit. 
P  .:ecat   Bench    area.    In   northwestern   Wyo- 
n.ir.c  near  the  city  of  Powell; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Cannonball 
dr. islon.  Mott  unit,  on  the  Cannonball  River 
:n  southwestern  North  Dakota: 

Mi.ssourl  River  Basin  project.  Helena-Great 
Pulls  division.  Fort  Benton  unit,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  In  north-central  Montana  near 
the  town  of  Fort  Benton; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Musselshell 
division.  Lower  Musselshell  unit,  on  the 
l')*er  reaches  of  the  Mu-sselshell  River  near 
the  town  of  Mosby.  Montana: 

.Mi.ssourl  River  Basin  protect.  Powder  divi- 
sion. Kaycee  unit,  on  the  Middle  Fork  and 
n-(:un  stem  of  the  Powder  River  in  northeast- 
ern Wyoming; 

Missouri  River  Ba£in  project.  Marias  divi- 
.sion,  Marias-Milk  unit.  In  the  Marias  and 
Milk  River  Basins  In  north-central  Montana; 
.MLssouri  River  Basin  project.  South  Dakota 
r.imping  division,  PoUock-Herreld  unit,  on 
the  Missouri  River  In  north-central  South 
D;ikota; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Sun-Teton 
division,  Sun-Teton  unit,  on  the  Sun  and 
Teton  Rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Palls, 
Montana: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Yellowstone 
d:M.Mon,  Billings  pump  unit,  at  the  city  of 
BiUlngs,  Montana; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Yellowstone 
division.  Cracker  Box  and  Stipek  units,  along 
the  Yellowstone  River  near  the  town  of  Glen- 
dlve.  Montana. 

Region  7 
.Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Blue  division, 
Uuie  Blue  unit,  along  the  Little  Blue  River 
in  south-central  Nebraska; 


Missouri  River  B.asln  project.  Blue  division. 
Sunbeam  unit,  on  the  West  Fork  of  the  Big 
Blue  River  in  southeastern  Nebraska: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Laramie  divi- 
sion. Wheatland  unit,  on  the  Laramie  River 
in  southeastern  Wyoming; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Mount  Evans 
division.  Upper  South  Platte  unit,  on  the 
South  Platte  River  near  the  city  of  Denver. 
Colorado; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Oregon  Trail 
division.  La  Prele  unit,  on  La  Prele  Creek, 
near  the  town  of  Douglas,  Wyoming. 

Alaska 

Lake  Grace  project  on  Grace  Creek  on  Re- 
vlUaglgedo  Island.  Alaska; 

Takatz  Creek  project  on  Takatz  Creek  on 
Baranof  Island  near  Sitka.  Alaska. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  ts  authorized  to  en- 
gage In  feasibility  studies  on  the  following 
proposals: 

Region  1 

Umpqua  River  project.  Azalea  division  on 
Cow  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Umpqua  River 
in  southwestern  Oregon; 

Chehalis  River  project,  Adua  division,  in 
the  Upper  Chehalis  River  Basin  near  the 
cities  of  Centralia  and  Chehalis,  Washing- 
ton; 

Upper  Owyhee  project,  Jordan  Valley  divi- 
sion, on  Jordan  Creek  in  the  Upper  Owyhee 
River  Basin  in  southeastern  Oregon  and 
south-'estern  Idaho; 

Upper  Snake  River  project.  Big  Wood  divi- 
sion, in  southern  Idaho  in  the  Big  Wood 
River  Basin  near  tlie  towns  of  Ketchum  and 
Sun  Valley: 

Upper  Snake  River  project,  Oakley  Fan 
division,  south  of  the  Snake  River  near  Bur- 
ley,  Idaho; 

Tualatin  project,  second  phase.  In  the 
Tualatin  River  Basin  twenty  miles  west  of 
Portland.  Oregon: 

Southwest  Idaho  Water  Development  proj- 
ect. Bruneau  division  in  the  vicinity  of  Bru- 
neau  in  southwest  Idaho: 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  Okanogan-Sim- 
llkameen  division.  Oroville-Tonasket  unit. 

Region  2 
North  Coast  project.  Eureka  division,  en- 
compassing  the   lower   reaches   of   the   Mad, 
Van  Du7.en,  and  Eei   Rivers  in  nortliwestern 
California: 

Lake  Tahoe  project  in  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin  in  eastern  California  and  western  Neva- 
da and  the  American  River  Basin  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Region  3 

Boulder  Canyon  project,  All -American 
Canal  system  water  salvage.  East  Mesa  unit 
on  the  East  Mesa  of  the  Imperial  Valley  In 
southern  California: 

Mojave  River  project  in  the  Mojave  River 
Basin  in  southern  California; 

Santa  Margarita  project  on  the  SanU  Mar- 
g.irita  River  in  southern  California. 
Region  4 

Colorado  River  Basin,  power  peaking  ca- 
pacity, in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  in  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  and  Utah,  and  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Bonneville  Basin  along  the  Was- 
atch Mountains  In  Utah; 

Price  River  project.  Price  River  Basin  In 
eastern  Utah. 

Region  6 

Mimbres  project  in  the  Mimbres  River 
Basin  in  southwestern  New  Mexico. 

Region  6 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  James  divi- 
sion. Oahe  unit.  Mitchell  section,  near  the 
city  of  Mitchell.  South  Dakota. 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  North  Dakota 
pumping  division.  Horseh^ad  Flats  and  Wi- 
nona units  on  the  east  sfde  of  the  Missouri 
River  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Linton,  North 
Dakota; 


Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Lower  Big- 
horn division,  Hardin  unit  on  the  Bighorn 
River  near  Hardin.  Montana; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project  .South  Dakota 
pumping  division.  Grass  Rope  and  Port 
Thompson  units  on  the  Missouri  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Lower  Brule  and 
Port  TTiompson.  South  Dakota. 
Region  7 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Bostwi.ck  di- 
vision, Scandia  unit,  near  the  town  of  Belle- 
ville in  north-central  Kansas: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Oregon  Trail 
division,  Glendo  Inundated  water  rights  Ir- 
rigation unit,  near  Glendo  Reservoir  in  east- 
ern Wyoming; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Smoky  Hill 
division,  KanopoUs  unit  on  the  Smoky  Hill 
River  below  the  e.xisting  KanopoUs  Dam  in 
central  Kansas: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Elkhorn  di- 
vision. Highland  unit,  on  the  Upper  Elkhorn 
River  in  northe.istern  Nebraska: 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Solomon  di- 
vision. Glen  Elder  Irrigation  unit,  on  the 
Solomon  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of 
Downs  and  Delphos.  Kansas; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Kanaska  di- 
vision. Nelson  Buck  union  on  Beaver  Creek 
In  northwestern  Kansas. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  may  accelerate  feasi- 
bility studies  authorized  by  law  when  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  costs  of  such  studies 
shall  have  been  advanced  by  non-Federal 
sources. 

Sec.  5.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  third 
powerplant  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project.  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  14,  1966  (80 
Stat.  200)  is  amended—  ' 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  2"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "That"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection   (b)   of  this  section,  that";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section 
two  new  subsections  as   follows: 

"(b)   It  is  declared  to  t>e  the  po'.lcy  of  the 
Congress  that  reclamation  projects  hereafter 
authorized   In   the   Pacific   Northwest   to  re- 
ceive  financial   assistance   from    the   Federal 
Columbia  River   power  system   shall    receive 
such  assistance  only  from  the  net  revenues 
of  that  system   as   provided  m   this  subsec- 
tion, and  that  their  construction  shall  be  so 
scheduled  that  the  financial   assistance,   to- 
gether with  similar   financial   assistance  for 
previously    authorized    reclamation    projects 
(including  projects   not   receiving   financial 
assistance  for  which  the  Congress  hereafter 
may  authorize  finaiicial  assistance)   will  not 
cause  Increases  in   the   rates  and  charges  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,    In  no 
event    shall    such    financial    assistance    from 
net  revenues  be  required  in  any  case  before 
the  last  year  of  the  period  authorized  by  law 
for  repayment  of  the  portion  of  the  costs  al- 
located to  Irrigation  and  assigned  for  repay- 
ment by  the  water  users:  nor  shall  any  such 
project  receive  such   assistance  prior  to  the 
year  2026:    nor  shall   the   total   assistance  to 
all  irrigation  projects,  both  existing  and  fu- 
ture, in  the  Pacific  Northwest  average  more 
than   $30,000,000   annually   in   any   period   of 
twenty  con.secutive  years  beginning  with  the 
year    2026       Any    analyses    and    studies    au- 
thorized   by    the    Congress    for    reclamation 
projects    in    the    Pacific    Northwest    shall    be 
prepared  in   accordance  with   the  provisioi^ 
of  this  section.     As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  'net  revenues'  as  determined  from  Ume 
to  time  means  revenues  not  reqtured  for  the 
repayment  of  1 1  /  all  costs  allocable  to  power 
at  projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  then  ex- 
isting  or   authorized,   including   the   cost    of 
acquiring    power    by    purchiise    or    exchange, 
and  (2)  presently  authorized  assistance  from 
power  to  irrigation  at  projects  In  the  Pacific 
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Northwest  existing  and  authorized  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection 

••(c)  On  December  20.  iy74,  and  thereafter 
at  intervals  coinciding  with  anniversary  dates 
of  Federal  Power  Commission  general  review 
of  tlie  rates  and  charges  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  recommend  to  the  Conffress 
any  changes  In  the  dnllar  limitations  herein 
placed  upon  financial  assistance  to  Pacific 
Northwest  reclamation  projects  that  he  be- 
lieves Justified  by  changes  In  the  cost-price 
levels  existing  on  July  1.  i960,  or  by  other 
relevant  changes  of  circumstances." 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  roport  the  amendment. 

Thp  f'lFPK  The  amendment  offered 
by  Mr  Ror.ER.s  of  Texas  i.s  to  strike  out 
ail  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  following; 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  authorized — 

(ai'ui  pertorm  such  additional  analysis 
and  studies  as  may  be  required  on  the  follow- 
ing proposals  which  are  pending  before  the 
Congress: 

Region   1 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Chelan  division, 
Manson  unit,  along  Lake  Chelan  In  north- 
central  Washington; 

Rogue  River  Basin  project.  Merlin  division. 
on  Jump<jff  Joe  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rogue  River,  In  southwestern  Oregon; 

Tualatin  project,  first  phase,  on  the 
Tualatin  River,  near  the  city  of  Portland. 
Oregon; 

Walla  Walla  project,  Touchet  division,  on 
the  Touchet  River  In  southeastern  Washing- 
ton; 

Yakima    project.    Kennewlck    division    ex- 
tension,   near    the    mouth    of    the    Yakima 
River  in  south-central  Washington, 
Region  3 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  in  the 
Lower    Colorado    River    Basin    In    Arizona, 
California,  New  Mexico.  Nevada,  and  titah. 
Region  5 
Canton  project  on  the  Canadian  River  be- 
low the  existing  Canton  Reservoir  In  north- 
western Oklahoma; 

Columbus  Bend  project  on  the  L<jwer 
Colorado   Filver    Basin    In   Texas; 

Palmetto  Bend  project  on  the  Lavaca  and 
Navldad   Rivers   In  Texas 

Region  7 
Missouri     River     Basin     project,     Midstate 
division,    on    the    north    side    of    the    Platte 
River  in  central  Nebraska; 

Missouri  River  B.i.sln  project.  North  Loup 
division,  on  the  North  Loup  and  Loup  Rivers 
in   east-central    Nebraska,    and 

(b)  to  complete  his  analysis  and  studies 
and  to  prepare  and  process  reports  on  the  fol- 
lowing pr'ipcisHls,  which  he  anticipates  will 
be  completed  or  substantially  completed  on 
or  before  June  30.  1966 

Region    1 
Chains  project.  Chains  Creek  division,  on 
Chains  Creek  In  southern  Idaho; 

Rathdrum  Prairie  project,  Prairie  division. 
East  Greenacres  unit  in  Idaho,  along  the 
I(iaho-Wa.shlngton  State  line  east  of  Spo- 
kane, Washington: 

Rogue  River  Basin  project.  Illinois  Valley 
division,  on  the  Illinois  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Rogue  River  in  southwestern  Oregon; 
.Southwest  Idaho  water  development  proj- 
ect, Mountain  Home  division,  In  the  Snake 
River  Basin  near  the  cities  of  Boise  and 
Movintaln    Home,   Idaho; 

Umpqua  River  project.  Olalla  division,  on 
Olalla  and  Looklngglass  Creeks  in  the  south 
Umqpua  Basin  in  southwestern  Oregon; 

Upper  Snake  River  projecti  upper  Star 
Valley  division,  on  Salt  River  and  Cow  Creek, 
near    the   town    of   Afton.   Wyoming; 


Willamette  River  project.  Monmouth-Dal- 
las division,  on  the  west  side  of  the  WU- 
Uiniette  River  In  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth 
and    Dallas.    Oregon 

Willamette  River  project.  Red  Prairie  di- 
vi.sion.  along  the  South  Yamhill  River  near 
the  town  of  Sheridan,  Oregon; 

Yakima  project.  Bumping  Lake  enlarge- 
ment, on  Bumping  River  la  the  Yakima  River 
B.ism    In    Washington. 

Region  2 
Central    Valley    project.    Coeumnes    River 
division.  Initial  phase,  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
CoKumnes   River   Basin   ea,«t   of   Sacramento. 
California; 

Central  Valley  project.  Delta  division, 
peripheral  canal,  in  the  Sacramento-San  Joa- 
quin  Delta   in   California; 

Central  Valley  project.  Delta  division,  Kel- 
1  .gg  unit,  south  of  the  city  of  Antloch,  Cali- 
fornia, 

Central  Valley  project,  east  side  division, 
initial  phase,  on  the  east  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  from  the  American  River  on 
the  north  to  the  foothills  of  the  Tehachapl 
Mountains  south  of  the  Kern  River; 

Central  Valley  project,  Sacramento  River 
division,  West  Sacramento  canal  unit,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Sacramento  River  Valley  and 
in  the  Putah  Creek  Basin  m  California; 

Central  Vallev  project.  San  Felipe  divi- 
sion. In  the  Santa  Clara  and  Pajaro  River 
Basins  in  the  central  coastal  area  of 
California; 

Sespe   Creek    protect,   on   the   Santa   Clara 

River  and  tributartts  in  southern  California; 

Walker  River  project  on  the  Walker  River 

in    west-central    California   and    east-central 

Nevada. 

Region  4 

Bear    River    project,    first    phase,    on    the 
Bear    River    and    Its    tributaries    In    north- 
central   Utah   and   southeastern   Idaho. 
Region  5 

Chlka.skla  project  on  the  Chikaskia  River 
in  south-central  Kansas  and  north-central 
Oklahoma; 

Cureo  project  on  the  Gu.idalupe  River  In 
5t;iuth-central  Texas; 

Liberty  Bottoms  project  on  the  Red  River 
below  Denison  Dam  in  south-central  Okla- 
homa; 

San  Luis  Valley  project.  Closed  Basin  di- 
vision. In  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  Ir  south- 
central  Colorado. 

Region  6 

Missouri  River  Biisln  project.  James  di- 
vlson.  Oahe  unit  (exclusive  of  Mitchell  areai , 
involving  the  dlverflon  of  water  from  the 
existing  Oahe  Reservoir  into  the  James  River 
Valley, 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South 
Dakota  pumping  division.  Tower.  GreenwocKl. 
and  Yankton  units,  on  the  Missouri  River  In 
southeastern   South   Dakota, 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South 
D:d{ola  pumping  division,  Wagner  unit  on 
the  Missouri  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Randall  Dam  In  southeastern  South  Dakota; 

Mls.sourl  River  Basin  project,  Three-Forks 
division,  Jefferson  and  Whitehall  units  on 
the  Big  Hole  and  JefTerson  Rivers  above 
Canyon  Ferry  Dam  in  southwestern  Mon- 
tana; 

Mi.s.sourl  River  Ba.sin  project,  Ttiree-F^orks 
division.  West  Bench  unit,  on  the  Big  Hole 
River  in  southwestern  Montana  near  the 
town  of  Dillon; 

Missouri    River    Basin    project,    Whlt«    di- 
vision  Pine  Ridge  unit,  on  the  White  River  In 
southwestern  South  Dakota. 
Region  7 

Mirage  Flats  project  on  the  upper  Niobrara 
River  near  Hay  Springs,  Nebraska; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Cedar  Rapids 
division,  on  the  Cedar  and  Loup  Rivers  near 
Spalding.    Nebraska. 


Mi.s.sourl  River  Basin  project,  lower  Nio- 
brara division,  O'Neill  unit  on  the  lower  Nio- 
brara  River   in  north-central   Nebra-ska; 

Mls.sourl  River  Basin  project.  Smoky  Hill 
division.  Ellis  unit,  on  Big  Creek  In  west- 
central  Kansas; 

Missouri  River  Ba.Mn  project.  South  Platte 
division.  Narrows  Unit,  on  the  Sfiuth  Platte 
River  near  Fort  Morgan,  Colorado. 
Alaska 
Devil  Canyon  project,  on  the  Susltna  River 
about  midway  between  the  cities  of  An- 
chorage and  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Sec.  2    The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
tinue   feasibility    studies    on    the    following 
proposals,   which   are   presently   under  study 
and  which  will  require  further  study  before 
completion  of  such  studies: 
Region   1 
Burnt  River  project.  Dark  Canyon  division, 
on  the  Burnt   River  in   west-central   Oregon: 
Chief     Joseph     Dam     project,     Okanogan- 
Similkameen    division.    Okan<-)gan    unit,    on 
the  Okanogan  River  in  north-central  Wash- 
ington; 

Deschutes  pioject.  Central  division,  in  the 
Deschutes  and  Crooked  River  Basins  In  cen- 
tral Oregon; 

Flathead  River  project,  encompassing  the 
Flathead  River  Basin  In  northwestern  Mon- 
tana; 

Grand  Ronde  project  on  the  Grande  Ronde 
River  in  northeastern  Oregon: 

Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Applegate  Val- 
ley divi.sion,  on  Applegate-  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Rogue  River,  near  the  city  of  Grants 
PiV-ss.   Oregon 

Rogue  River  Basin  (iroject,  Medford  divi- 
sion, on  the  Rogue  River  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Medford,  Oregon; 

Southwest  Idaho  water  development  proj- 
ect. Garden  Valley  division,  along  the  P:iyette 
River  and  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Boise, 
Idaho: 

Southwest  Idaho  water  development  proj- 
ect, Wel.ser  River  division.  In  the  Wti-er 
River  Basin  in  Idaho; 

Umatilla  Basin  project,  encompas-slng  the 
Umatilla  River  Basin,  centering  nc;u-  the 
town  of  Pendleton,  Oregon; 

Upper  Snake  River  project,  American  Falls 
Dam  replacement  on  the  Snake  River  neiir 
the  citv  of   American  Falls,   Idaho; 

Upper  Snake  River  project,  Lynn  Crandall 
division,  on  the  Snake  River  below  Palisades 
Dam  in  southern  Idaho; 

Upper  Snake  River  project.  Salmon  Fal'..'; 
division,  .south  of  the  Snake  River,  near  the 
city  of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho; 

Upper  Snake  River  project.  Snake  Plains 
recharge  division,  encompassing  the  Snake 
River  Plains  area  north  of  the  Snake  River 
in  southern  Idaho: 

Walla  Walla  project.  Marcus  Whitman  and 
MiUon-Freewater  divisions,  In  the  Walla 
Walla  River  Basin  In  northeastern  Oregon 
and  southeastern  Washington; 

Willamette  River  project,  Carlton  division, 
on  the  YamhlU  River  In  northwestern 
Oregon; 

Willamette  River  project  Molalla  division. 
on  the  Molalla  and  PudJlng  Rivers  in  north- 
western Oregon; 

Yiiklma  project,  Ahtanum  unit,  on  Ahta- 
num  Creek  in  the  Yakima  River  Basin  In 
Washington. 

Region  2 
Central  Vallev  project.  American  River 
division.  Placerville  Ridge  unit,  between  the 
South  Pork  American  River  an-  the  North 
Fork  Cosumnes  River  east  of  Sacramento. 
California; 

Central  Valley  project.  Americar  Rivfr 
divi  ion.  Pleasant  Oaks  unit,  between  the 
South  Fork  American  River  and  th.  North 
Fork  Casumnes  River  east  of  Sacramento. 
California; 

Central  Valley  project.  Cosumnes  River 
division.  Fair  Play  unit,  on  the  Middle  Fork 


r  sumnes  River  east  of  Sacramento.  Call- 
{.irnia; 

Central  Valley  project,  East  Side  division, 

iiimate  phase,  on  the  east  side  of  the  San 

,',   Kjuin     Valley     from    tlie     American     River 

"on  the  north   to  the  foothillt   of  the  Teha- 

thapl  Mountains  south  of  the  Ke-n  River; 

Central  V:illey  project.  Pit  River  division. 
Alien  Camp  unit  on  the  Pit  River  northeast 
,,:  Redding,  CaUfornla; 

Central  Valley  project.  Stanislaus  River 
division.  Sonora-Keystone  unit,  on  the 
Stanislaus  River  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
bonora.  California; 

Lompoc  project  on  the  lower  Santa  Ynez 
Hiver  in  .■^lUthern  California; 

North  Coast  project.  Eel  River  division, 
English  Ridge  unit,  on  the  upper  Eel  River 
and  ir  the  Putah  Creek  and  adjacent  areas 
north  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  California; 

North  Coast  project.  Eel  River  division, 
K.'ughts  Valley  unit  In  the  Ru,-,£;an  River 
B:isln  and  adjacent  areas  north  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  California; 

North  Coast  project.  Eel  River  division, 
ultimate  phase,  in  the  Eel  River  Basin  in 
northwestern  California  with  facilities  for 
the  diversion  of  excess  water  Into  the  Central 
V.illey  Basin: 

North  Coast  project.  Lower  Klamath  River 
d;vision.  In  tlie  Lower  Klamath  River  Basin 
in  northwestern  California  with  facilities 
1  r  the  diver.- ion  of  cxce.ss  wate  into  the 
Cuntral  Valley  Basin; 

North  Coast  project.  Lower  Trinity  River 
(i.vi.sion  (exec'.U' ive  of  Paskenta-NewvlUe 
I'>-><;ervolr) ,  encompa."?slng  that  portion  of 
!>e  TYlnlty  Rlvei  Basin  below  the  existing 
Ijcwislon  Dam  of  the  Central  Valley  project, 
i!.e  upper  portion  of  the  Mad  and  Van  Duzen 
Rivers  and  the  west  side  tributaries  of  the 
.S.icramento  River  In  California; 

North  Coast  project,  lower  Trimly  River 
division,  Paskenta-NewviUe  Dam  and  Res- 
er.oir  on  Stony  and  Thomes  Creeks  in  the 
S.\cramento  River  Basin  In  CaUfornla; 

Ventura  River  project  extension  In  the 
Ventura  River  Basin  near  Ventura,  Call- 
f  •rnia; 

Washoe  project.  Hope  Valley  division,  on 
the  Carson  River  in  California  and  Nevada; 

Washoe  project,  Newland  extension  divi- 
sion, on  the  lower  Cars  n  River  near  the  city 
of  Fallon,  Nevada. 

Region   n 

Black  Rlver-Springerville-Salnt  Johns 
project  on  the  Black  River  and  Little  Colo- 
rado River  near  Springervllle  and  Saint 
Jt)hn«.  Arizona; 

Boulder  Canyon  project.  All -American 
C:inal  system  water  salvage,  Coachella  divi- 
sion, on  the  Coachella  C.uial  in  southern 
California; 

Boulder  Canyon  pr.sject,  All-Amcncan 
Canal  system  water  salvage.  Imperial  divi- 
sion, on  the  All-Amerlcan  Canal  and  the  Im- 
perial Valley  distribution  system  in  southern 
California: 

Flagstaff-Williams  project,  near  the  cities 
uf  Flagstaff  and  WiUi,-ims.  Arizona; 

Kingman  project,  on  the  Colorado  River 
and  near  the  city  of  Kingman,  Arizona; 

Moapa  Valley  pumping  project  in  the 
M  ddy  River  Basin  in  southern  Nevada; 

."^an  Pedro-Santa  Cruz  project  In  the  San 
Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz  River  Basins  In  south- 
eastern Arizona; 

Upper  GUa  River  project  on  the  Gila  River 
and  its  tributaries  in  western  New  Mexico 
and  eastern  Arizona. 

Region    4 

Bear  River  project,  second  phase,  on  the 
Bear  River  and  Its  tributaries  in  north-cen- 
tral Utah  and  southeastern  Idaho, 

Central  Utah  project,  ultimate  ph;ise. 
Uintah  unit,  on  the  WhiterocK  and  Uinta 
Rivers  In  northeastern  Utah. 


Region  5 
Brantley   project  on  the  Pecos  River  up- 
stream from  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico; 

Cibolo  project  on  Cibolo  Cretk  In  the  ?«« 
Antonio   River   Basin   in   Texas: 

Eastern  New  Mexico  water  supply  pro- 
ject In  northeastern  New  Mexico; 

Nueces  River  project  on  Frio  River  In  the 
Nueces  River  Basin  in  the  vicinity  of  Corpus 
Chrl:-ti,   Texas: 

Portales  project  near  the  town  of  Portales 
In  eastern  New  Mexico; 

Rio  Grande  water  salvage  project.  New 
Mexico  division,  on  the  Rio  Grande  Rivefr 
between  the  Colorado-New-  Mexico  Stat«  line, 
and  the  existing  Caballo  Reservoir; 

Texas  Basins  project,  encompassing  the 
gulf  coastal  streams  of  Texas  extending  from 
the  Sabine  River  on  tne  north  to  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  south. 

Region  6 
Missouri    River    Basin    project.    Big    Horn 
Basin     division,    Shoshone    extension    unit. 
Polecat   Bench   area.   In   northwestern   Wyo- 
ming near  the  city  of  Powell; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Cannonball 
division.  Mott  unit,  on  the  Cannonball  River 
In  southwestern  North  Dakota; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Helena-Great 
Falls  division.  Fort  Benton  unit,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  In  north-central  Montana  near 
the  town  of  Fort  Benton; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Musselshell 
division.  Lower  Musselshell  unit,  on  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Musselshell  River  near  the 
town  of  Mosby,  Montana; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Powder  di- 
vision. Kaycee  unit,  on  the  Middle  Fork  and 
man  stem  of  the  Powder  River  in  north- 
eastern Wyotnlng; 

Missoiu-l  River  Basin  project,  Marias  di- 
vision, Marias-Milk  unit.  In  the  Marias  and 
Milk  River  Basins  in  north-central  Montana; 
Missouri  River  B.isin  project.  South  Da- 
kota pumping  division,  Pollock-Herreld  unit, 
on  the  M.ssouri  River  in  north-central  South 
Dakota; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Sun-Teton 
division,  Sun-Teton  unit,  on  the  Sun  and 
Teton  Rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  F^Us, 
Montana; 

Missouri  River  Bas.n  project,  Yellowstone 
division,  Bilhnps  pump  unit,  at  the  city  of 
Billings,  Montana: 

Missouri  River  BaEin  project,  Yellowstone 
division.  Cracker  B  x  and  Stipek  tinlts,  along 
the  Yellowstone  River  near  the  town  of  Glen- 
dive,  Montana. 

Region  7 
Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Blue  division. 
Little  Blue  unit,  along  the  Little  Blue  River 
In  south-central  Nebraska; 

Mi.ssourl  River  Basin  project.  Blue  division. 
Sunbeam  unit,  on  the  West  Fork  of  the  Big 
Blue  River  in  southeastern  Nebraska; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Laramie  di- 
vision, Wheatland  unit,  on  the  Laramie  River 
in  southeastern  Wyoming; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Mount  Evans 
division.  Upper  South  Platte  unit,  on  the 
South  Platte  River  near  the  city  of  Denver, 
Colorado; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Oregon  Trail 
division,  La  Prele  unit,  on  La  Prjle  Creek. 
near   the  town  of  Dougl.is,  Wyoming 

Alaska 

Like  Grace  project  on  Grace  Creek  on 
Revilliieigedo  Island.  Alaska; 

T.ik.i'z  Creek  project  on  Takatz  Creek  on 
Baranof  Island  near  Sitka.  Alaska, 

Sfc  3  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  feaslbUlty  studies  on  — 

(a)  the  following  proposals,  presently 
scheduled  for  Initiation  on  or  before  June  30, 
1967: 

Region  1 

Umpqua  River  project.  Azalea  division,  on 
Cow  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Un.pqua  River 
In  southwestern  Oregon; 


Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Okanogan- 
Slmilkameen  division.  Orovllle-Tonasket 
unit,  Washington. 

Region  2 

North  Coast  project.  Eureka  division,  en- 
compassing the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mad, 
Van  Duzen,  and  Eel  Rivers  in  northwestern 
California. 

Region  3 

Bourder  Canyon  project.  AU-Amerlc«n 
Canal  system  water  salvage.  East  Mesa  unit, 
on  the  East  Mesa  of  the  Imperial  Valley  In 
southern  California; 

Mojavc  River  project  in  the  Mojave  River 
Basin  In  southern  California; 

Santa  Margarita  project  on  the  Santa  Mar- 
garita River  In  southern  California. 

Region  4 

Ute  Indian  unit,  developing  waters  tribu- 
tary to  the  Colorado  River  In  northeastern 
and  north-central  Utah. 

Region  6 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  James  divi- 
sion, Oahe  unit,  Mitchell  section,  near  tjje 
city  of  Mitchell,  South  Dakota, 

Region  7 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Bostwlck  di- 
vision, Scandla  unit,  near  the  town  of  Belle- 
ville in  north-central  Kansas; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Oregon  TraU 
division,  Glendo  inundated  water  rights  Irri- 
gation unit,  near  Glendo  Reservoir  In  east- 
ern Wyoming; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Smoky  Hill 
division,  KanopoUs  unit  on  the  Smoky  Hill 
River  below  the  existing  Kanopolls  Dam  In 
central  Kansas;  and 

(b)  the  foUovrtng  proposals,  presently 
scheduled  for  Initiation  after  June  30,  1967: 

Region  1 

Chehalis  River  Basin,  Adna  division,  in 
the  Upper  Chehalis  River  Basin  near  the 
cities  of  Centralia  and  Chehalis,  Washington; 

Upper  Owyhee  project,  Jordan  Valley  divi- 
sion, on  Jordan  Creek  In  the  Upper  Owyhee 
River  Basin  In  southeastern  Oregon  and 
southwestern  Idaho: 

Upper  Snake  River  project.  Big  Wood  divi- 
sion. In  southern  Idaho  In  the  Big  Wood 
River  Basin  near  the  towns  of  Ketchimi  and 
Sun  Valley: 

Upper  Snake  River  project,  -pakley  Fan 
division,  south  of  the  Snake  River  near 
Burley,  Idaho; 

Tualatin  project,  second  phase,  in  the 
Tualatin  River  Basin  twenty  miles  west  of 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Region  2 
Lake  Tahoe  project  In  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin 
in    eastern    California    and    western    Nevada 
and  the  American  River  Basin  In  California. 

Region  3 

Morongo-Yucca-Upper  Coachella  Valley 
project  in  Riverside  County.  California; 

Little  Rock  dam  and  reservoir.  Little  Rock, 
California. 

Region  4 

Colorado  River  Basin,  power  peaking  capac- 
ity. In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  in  Arizona. 
Colorado,  and  Utah,  and  In  the  eastern  part 
of  Bonneville  Basin  along  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains In  Utah; 

Grand  County  development.  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  in  southeastern  Utah; 

Gray  Canyon  project,  on  the  Green  River 
in  eastern  Utah; 

Price  River  development,  in  the  Price  River 
basin  in  eastern  Utah; 

San  Juan  County  development,  in  the 
Colorado  River  basin  in  southeastern  Utah; 

Ute  Indian  unit  of  the  Central  Utah 
project,  ultimate  phase. 

Region  5 

Mlmbres  project  in  the  Mimbres  River 
Basin   In  southwestern  New  Mexico, 
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Region  6 

Missouri  River  Bivsln  project.  North  Dakota 
pumping  division.  Horsehead  Flats  and 
Winona  units  on  Ihe  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Linton, 
North  Uiikota. 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  South  Dakota 
pumping  division,  Grass  Rope  and  Fort 
Thompson  uiiius  on  the  Missouri  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Lower  Brule  and  Port 
Thompson,  South  Dakota. 
Region   7 

Missouri  River  Bnsln  project.  Elkhorn  divi- 
sion. Highland  unit,  on  the  Upper  Elkhorn 
River  In  northetu^tern  Nebraska; 

Missouri  River  Biusln  project.  Solomon  di- 
vision. Glen  Elder  irrigation  xinlt,  on  the 
Solomon  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns 
of  Downs  and   Delphos.  Kansas; 

Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Marals  des 
Cygnes  River  Basin  project. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority contained  In  sections  2  and  3  of  this 
Act,  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  within  one  year 
after  completion  of  the  final  feasibility  plan 
those  studies  of  proposals  determined  to  be 
feasible,  with  alternate  studies  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
each  water  resource  project  or  proposal  in 
all  instances  where  practical  alternatives  are 
known  to  the  Secretary  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  In  the  initial  and  or  alternate  studies 
all  the  data  and  information  on  short-term 
and  long-term  benefits  and  costs  neceFr,:iry 
for  the  comprehcn.slve  and  integrated  de- 
velopment of  each  water  resource  project  or 
proposal,  including  any  and  all  factors  di- 
rectly, indirectly,  ancillary,  and  or  Inciden- 
tal to  the  comprehensive  development  of  each 
water  resource  project  or  proposal. 

Sec  5  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  feasibility  studies  on  additional  pro- 
posals when  and  to  the  extent  that  the  costs 
of  such  studies  shall  have  been  advanced  by 
non-Federal  sources. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 

a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 

laid  on  the  table. 

Without  objection,  a  similar  House  bill 

was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SIMPLIFICATION    OP    LAWS— FARM 
CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(S,  28221  to  amend  various  provisions  of 
the  laws  administered  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  improve  operations 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  to  suspend  the  rules,  and 
pass  the  bill  with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.   2822 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  laws 
administered  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 


tration relating  to  Federal  land  bank.s,  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  credit  banks,  banks  for 
cooperatives,  farm  credit  board  elections  and 
fompen.satlon  of  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board, 
are  amended  as  hereinafter  provided. 

rEOERAI.    LAND    BAMKS 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act.  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  adding  the  following  subsection  at 
the  endof  section  10  thereof  (12  U.S.C.  751- 
7571  : 

"(h)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  the  Federal  land 
bank  of  the  district,  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  a  Federal  land  bank  association,  a 
written  report  and  approval  by  the  manager 
or  another  employee  of  the  association  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose  shall  be  acceptable  In 
lieu  of  the  written  report  and  approval 
otherwise  required  of  the  loan  committee 
under  this  section;  and  in  such  cases  the 
favorable  report  and  approval  by  tlie  man- 
ager or  other  employee  shall  constitute  the 
applicant  a  member  of  the  association." 

lb)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  First  of  sec- 
tion 12  thereof  (12  USC.  771  First)  and 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  and  immediately  before 
the  second  comma  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  Second  of  section  13  thereof  (12 
use.  781  Second)  the  following:  "and 
which  mortgages  may  Include  farm  land 
within  other  farm  credit  districts  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration"; 

(ci  by  striking  "and  unles?  owner  of  stock 
la  the  cprjxjration  assume  personal  liability 
for  the  loan  to  the  extent  required  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration"  from  the  fourth  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  Sixth  of  section  12  there- 
of (  12  use.  771  Sixth) ;  and 

(d)  by  substituting  "an  amount  speci- 
fied by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration"  for 
"Jiooboo"  In  paragraph  Seventh  of  section 
12  thereof  i  12  U.SC  771  Seventh) . 

FEDERAL   INTERMEDUTE   CREDIT  BANK3 

Sec.  3  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  — 

(a)  In  section  202(a)  thereof  (12  USC. 
1031),  by  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2).  by  substituting  ";  and"  for  the 
pericxl  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  by 
adding   the    following    new    paragraph: 

"(4)  to  purchase  for  investment  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  and,  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, obligations  of  any  agencies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.";  and 

(b)  by  changing  section  208ibl  thereof 
(12  use.  1092)  to  read  as  follows;  "The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  may  require 
refKirts  In  such  form  as  it  may  specify  from 
any  or  all  of  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  whenever  in  its  Judgment  the  same 
are  necessary  for  a  full  and  complete  knowl- 
etige  of  its  or  their  financial  condition  or 
operations." 

BANKS  roR  COOPERATIVES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Sections  41  and  34  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  i  12 
use    1134c  and  1134J).  are  each  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  from  clau.se  (a)  In  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following:  ".  for 
any  of  the  purposes  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  set  forth  In  such 
Act.  as  amended";  and 

(II)  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
immediately  after  the  first  sentence  thereof: 
"Loans  to  cooperative  associations  made  by 
any  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  bear  such 
rates  of  Interest  as  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  bank  shall  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine with  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Cred- 
it Association,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  rate 
of  interest  exceed  6  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  unpaid  principal  of  a  loan.". 


(b)  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  deleting  subsection 
(a)  of  section  8  thereof  (12  USC    1141f(a)  ). 

FARM  CREDTT   BOARD  ELECTIONS 

Sec  5  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  19:m,  as 
anieiuied.  i.s  amended  by  substltutini;  "sixty" 
for  "thirty"  In  the  last  sentence  of  section 
5ie)  thereof  (12  USC  640e)  and  in  the 
third   last  sentence  of  section  5(f)    thereof 

(12  use  64<)ft  and  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  each  of  such  sentences:  ".  except 
that  for  elections  to  fill  vacancies  the  Farm 
Credit  Admlnlstriitlon  may  specify  a  short- 
er perloti  than  sixty  days  but  not  less  than 
thirty  days".  This  section  shall  be  effective 
after  the  calendar  year  in  which  It  Is  en- 
acted. 

FEDERAL  FARM  CREDIT  BOARD 

Sec.  6  Section  4  (f)  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1953  (12  use  636c(f))  Is  amended 
by  substituting  "$100"  for  "$50"  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi>ore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California,  Mr. 
S!x>aker,  I  demand  a  second. 

Thr-  SPEAKER  pi'O  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered.  The  gentleman  from  Texa.s 
will  be  recognized  for  20  miinites  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  will  be 
recr>frnl/ed  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker  this  is  a 
bill  to  revise  certain  of  the  farm  credit 
procedures  and  involves  some  six  items 
The  first  relates  to  the  land  banks  and 
provides  that  the  land  banks  may  make 
loans  covering  land  which  is  situated  in 
two  or  more  different  farm  credit  dis- 
tricts. The  present  law  would  require 
that  if  a  loan  Is  made  on  a  farm  that  hap- 
pens to  lie  on  the  boundary  line  between 
two  districts,  that  two  separate  loans 
mu.'^t  be  made,  although  the  land  belongs 
to  the  same  owner  and  is  in  one  unit.  We 
simply  felt  that  this  is  a  practical  situa- 
tion which  should  be  cured.  Tlie  land 
bank  district  lines  are  purely  arbitrary, 
but  there  have  to  be  land  feank  district 
lines,  and  we  feel  that  this  will  reduce 
the  burden  of  work  on  both  the  borrower 
and  on  the  banks. 

A  second  amendment  relates  to  the  in- 
termediate credit  banks  and  provides 
tliat  they  may  invest  In  the  obligations  of 
the  land  banks  and  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives, and  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Board.  In  any  other  obligations  of  any 
of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  that  Is  simply  to  make 
it  plain  that  these  agencies  may  buy  the 
obligations  Issued  by  other  Farm  Credit 
institutions  and.  where  the  Farm  Credit 
Board  approves  it.  any  of  the  other  agen- 
cies of  the  country. 

The  next  amendment  provides  that  the 
Board  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
may  require  reports  from  the  interme- 
diate credit  banks  at  any  time  and  ask 
for  a  full  and  complete  disclosure  of  their 
financial  opwratlons.  In  the  past  tho.'^e 
reports  have  been  required,  I  believe,  on 
an  annual  basis.  It  was  felt  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  simply  give  the 
Board  the  right  to  make  the  demand  at 
any  time. 

The  next  amendment  relates  to  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  and  provides  that 
the  banks  for  cooperatlvt^  may  make 
loans  for  any  lawful  purpose  to  their 
member  cooperatives  without  regard  to 


the  act  of  1929,  which  was  actually 
pa.ssed  before  we  got  into  these  present 
operations,  and  which  related  to  the  old 
agencies  that  have  been  superseded  by 
tiie  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  next  amendment  relates  to  the 
e'.cctton  of  the  members  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Board — which  is  held  by  mail,  in- 
cidentally— at  present  the  results  are 
reported  from  the  separate  associations 
all  over  the  country  as  soon  as  possible 
after  a  Board  meeting  Previously,  we 
have  had  only  30  days  to  make  tho.se  re- 
ports. Tills  gives  60  days,  the  purpose 
being  to  enable  the  associations  to  hold 
the  election,  report  it  back,  and  get  it 
clone  without  the  necessity  of  caUing  any 
s;>.>cial  meetings  of  the  Board.  They 
usually  meet  once  a  month,  and  about 
lialf  of  them  normally  meet  at  such  time 
tb.at,  hi  order  to  get  the  report  in  in  the 
30-day  period,  they  have  required  a  spe- 
cial meeting,  for  which  the  local  agency 
has  to  pay. 

Finally,  the  last  amendment  relates 
to  the  compensation  of  the  members  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board — that  is 
the  National  ^oard.  The  amendment 
increases  that  compensation  from  $50  to 
$100  per  day.  Presently  most  of  the 
members  of  the  local  boards — and  there 
is  a  board  for  each  of  these  banks — draws 
$75  a  day,  whereas  the  Federal  Board 
members  draw  less  than  most  of  the  local 
board  members  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  POAG^.  Yes,  I  yield  t-o  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
came  in  and  I  did  not  understaifS  all  of 
the  gentleman's  explanations.  I  refer  to 
page  6.  section  2<d),  of  the  report  that 
accompanies  S.  2822.  I  do  not  have  the 
bill  in  front  of  me.  As  I  understand  It, 
the  committee  is  amending  the  present 
law  to  remove  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  loans 
that  go  beyond  the  $100,000  mark.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
follow  it,  he  will  find  that  the  committee 
did  not  approve  that  amendment,  which 
was  in  the  original  bill.  The  committee 
felt  as  the  gentleman  does,  that  these 
larger  loans  should  be  reviewed. 

We  have  brought  the  bill  In  with  the 
amendments,  and  that  section  is  stricken 
out  by  one  of  the  amendments.  That  Is 
a  provision  which  the  administration 
suegested  but  which  we  did  not  approve. 
Our  committee  agrees  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman has  clarified  that  situation,  be- 
cause I  could  not  see  why  that  particular 
provision  should  be  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr, 
Six^aker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoARE]  has  explained  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  very  well.  There  Is  no  reason  for  me 
to  repeat  that. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Credit  and  by  the  full  Committee  on 


Agriculture.  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  that  the  bill  be  i>assed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  gentleman  fi-om  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  DagueI. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2822  as  reported  by  the 

Committ-ee  on  Agi-iculture. 

Ba.'-ically  this  bill  consists  of  six 
aniendinents  to  the  various  farm  credit 
laws  and  is  designed  to  perfect  and  im- 
prove these  programs  which-  have  been 
and  arc  operating  so  successfully. 

As  the  bill  came  to  the  committee 
fiom  the  other  body  it  contained  nine 
amendments  to  the  laws  dealing  with 
the  Federal  land  banks,  the  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  banks,  the  banks  for 
cooperatives,  and  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration in  general. 

The  Conservation  and  Credit  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  bill  and 
unanimously  recommended  to  the  lull 
committee  that  three  of  these  amend- 
ments be  deleted.  These  three  amend- 
ments are  exijlamed  at  page  2  of  the 
committee  report.  The  full  committee 
lias  approved  this  bill  unanimously. 
In  brief  the  bill  would  do  six  things. 
First.  Federal  land  banks  would  be 
permitted  to  take  mortgages  on  land  in 
other  farm  ci-edit  districts. 

Second.  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  would  be  permitted  to  invest  in 
obligations  of  the  land  banks,  banks 
for  cooperatives,  and  any  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

Third.  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  financial  reports  could  be  sub- 
mitted when  deemed  necessary  rather 
than  at  regularly  scheduled  times. 

Fourth.  The  loan  purpose  limitations 
presently  applying  to  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives would  be  broadened,  but  the 
interest  rates  in  present  law  would  be 
continued. 

Fifth.  A  60-day — rather  than  a  30- 
day — period  would  be  provided  for  elec- 
tion ballots  to  be  cast  in  the  election  of 
district  board  memt)ers. 

Sixth.  The  compensation  of  Board 
members  would  be  increased  from  $50 
per  day  to  $100  per  day  for  official  duties, 
but  not  more  than  75  days  per  year  could 
be  devoted  to  such  duties. 

SUMMARY 

This  bill  was  considered  both  in  sub- 
committee and  in  full  committee.  It  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House,  and 
it  .should  be  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  DoLEl. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2822.  As  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  this  bill  was  very 
carefully  considered  by  our  committee 
and  was  reixjrted  unanimously  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Harvey!. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  also  support  this  bill,     I  believe 


particularly  the  proposals  which  are  in- 
corporated In  it  are  in  the  interest  of 
better  operations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration, 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time.  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  us — andl  believe  all 
of  US  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture — the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration is  one  of  the  better  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend 
the  i-ules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  2822  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  •  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEASING     AUTHORITY     OF     POST- 
MASTER  GENERAL 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  14548*  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  into 
leases  of  real  property  for  periods  not 
exceeding  30  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  14648 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2109  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows; 
"§  2109.  Time  limitations  on  agreements 

"Agreements  may  not  be  entered  Into  un- 
der sections  2104  and  2105  of  this  title  after 
July  22,  1964." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  consideied  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vital 
and  urgently  needed  leasing,  land  ac- 
qaisition,  and  land  disposition  authority 
for  use  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  terminate  on  December  31,  1966 
unless  favoiable  action  is  taken  here 
today  on  H.R.  14548. 

This  bill,  which  is  based  upon  an 
official  recommendation  of  the  Post- 
master G«neral.  was  reported  unani- 
mously from  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  It  is  identical  U) 
H.R.  9653  of  the  88th  Congress,  which 
passed  the  House  by  unanimous  consent 
on  May  18.  1963.  Tlie  measure  was 
amended  in  the  Senate  to  continue  the 
authority  only  until  December  31,  1966. 
and  in  the  closing  days  of  the  88th  Cor.- 
gress  the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment — Public  Law  480.  88th  Con- 
gress. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  very 
simple.  It  will  amend  section  2109  of 
title  39.  United  State'^  Code,  by  deleting 
the  phrase,  "and  under  section  2103  after 
December  31.  1966."  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  extend  indefinitely 
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the  authority  of  the  Postmaster  General 
to  acquire  title  to  sites  and  to  enter  into 
leases  of  real  property  for  periods  not 
exceeding  30  years,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2103  of  UUe  39. 

When  first  enacted  as  a  part  of  il\e 
Post  OfiBce  Department  Property  Act  of 
1954,  Public  Law  519,  83d  Congress,  the 
lease  construction  program — authorized 
by  section  2103— and  the  lease  purchase 
program — authorized  by  sections  2104 
and  2105 — were  both  relatively  new  and 
untried  programs  as  far  as  the  Federal 
Government  was  concerned.  Since  they 
were  new  programs,  the  Congress  placed 
10-year  limitations  on  the  use  of  both 
programs  and  this  limitation  is  con- 
tained in  section  2109. 

Under  the  lease  purchase  program,  tlie 
Postmaster  General  was  authorized  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  lease  purchase 
agreements  for  periods  of  Jot  less  than 
10,  nor  more  than  25  years,  with  provi- 
sions requirinR  the  title  to  the  property 
to  be  vested  m  the  United  States  at,  or 
before,  the  end  of  the  specified  term. 
This  program  never  was  used  to  an.' 
great  extent  by  the  Post  OfHce  Depart- 
ment. In  fact,  lease  purchase  agree- 
ments were  prohibited  since  1958  by  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  85-844  and 
statutory  authority,  under  sections  2104 
and  2105,  actually  did  expire  on  July  22. 
1964. 

Under  the  lease  construction  program, 
the  Post  Office  Department  acquires  land 
by  purchase,  condemnation,  lease,  dona- 
tion, or  by  assignable  options.  The  land 
Is  then  offered  to  the  lowest  successful 
bidder,  as  determined  by  competitive 
bidding  procedures,  who  agrees  to  con- 
struct a  post  office  building  to  Depart- 
ment specifications  and  lease  It  to  the 
Department  at  the  lowest  rent  fo-  a 
specified  term  of  years,  not  In  exces;;  of 
30.  This  program  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful and  will  continue  to  provide  ur- 
gently needed  authority  for  the  Pcst- 
master  General  if  favorable  considera- 
tion Is  given  here  today  to  H.R.  14548. 

The  law  which  H  R.  14548  will  con- 
tinue— 

First,  gives  the  Postmaster  General  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  leases  for  any  pe- 
riod— 10,  20.  or  30  years'  duration — not 
in  excess  of  30  years; 

Second,  gives  the  Postmaster  General 
condemnation  and  other  land  acquisition 
authority  and  related  land  disposition 
authority;  and 

Third,  require.*;  that  all  leases  entered 
into  under  this  program  may  be  awarded 
only  after  advertised  competitive  bidding. 

During  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  the 
Post  Office  Department  Is  scheduled  to 
award  23  major  lease  construction  proj- 
ects under  the  30-year  lease  construc- 
tion authority.  These  23  projects,  all 
located  In  large  metropolitan  areas,  will 
provide  the  Department  with  an  addi- 
tional 7  million  square  feet  of  space.  The 
land  for  these  projects  has  been  acquired 
under  authority  of  section  2103.  How- 
ever, if  the  authority  of  section  2103  is 
not  extended  beyond  December  31,  1966, 
the  Department  will  lose  its  authority 
to  transfer  this  land  to  a  successful  bid- 
der under  a  lease  construction  agree- 
ment. Consequently  a  major  portion  of 
the  Department's  space  acquisition  pro- 
gram for  the  future  will  come  to  a  halt. 


It  is  important  here  to  note  that  if 
these  23  major  projects  are  to  be  con- 
structed diiectly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, It  would  require  an  appropriation 
of  at  least  $170  million. 

In  addition  to  the  lease  con.stnjction 
program  under  section  2103,  the  Depart- 
ment also  utilizes  authority  under  sec- 
tion 2102  to  negotiate  and  enter  into 
leases  for  periods  not  in  excess  of  20 
years.  It  is  contemplated  that  over  1,000 
lipases  will  be  awarded  duriJig  fiscal  year 
1967  under  this  authority. 

The  Department  also  acquires  a  sub- 
.siuntial  amount  of  space  for  postal  pur- 
poses under  the  F'ederal  construction  pro- 
gram when  postal  space  is  built  as  a  part 
of  a  Federal  building. 

The  Department  utilizes  and  needs  all 
three  of  these  programs  to  fulfill  the 
need  of  7  million  additional  square  feet 
of  new  space  required  annually  to  han- 
dle the  growing  mail  volume  and  to  re- 
place substandard  facilities  now  in  u.se. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  doubt,  and  the 
members  of  our  committee  had  no  doubt 
when  they  considered  this  bill,  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  the  continued  u.se 
of  the  lease  construction  program  under 
section  2103. 

I  urge  your  favorable  consideration 
here  today  on  H.R.  14548  in  order  that 
this  vital  program  may  be  continued  by 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  this  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  If  It  had  come 
to  the  floor  under  an  open  rule,  I  cer- 
tainly would  offer  an  amendment  em- 
bracing the  recommendation  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  Uie  United 
States,  Mr.  Staats,  who,  until  only  re- 
cently, was  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and,  of  course,  is 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  extending  the  authority  of  the  Post- 
master General  to  make  leases,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

But,  I  do  feel  that  it  should  have  been 
provided  in  this  bill  that  the  General 
Services  Administration,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Comptroller  General, 
have  some  oversight  authority  with  re- 
spect to  leasing  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  of  the 
Hou.se  to  the  statement  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  to  be  found  on  page  12  of 
the  report: 

We  estimate  that.  If  the  office  .spaces  for 
10  major  leased  faclUtie.s  covered  by  our 
review — 

That  is,  the  review  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office — 

had  be^n  planned  on  the  basis  of  the  Oen- 
erai  Services  Administrations  standards,  the 
reductions  of  office  space  would  have  resulted 
In  .savings  In  rental  coats  of  about  $2  6  mil- 
lion over  the  life  of  the  leases. 

Comptroller  General  Staats  goes  on 
to  say : 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  our  findings 
and  the  possibility  of  substantial  savings  to 
the  Government,  we  recommend  that  H.R. 
14548  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  Gen- 
eriU  Services  Administration  shall  be  respon- 


sible for  eltlier  establishing  or  approving  the 
standards  to  be  used  In  planning  space  for 
the  Post  Ofnce  Departments  administrative 
activities  In  both  leased  facilities  and  Fed- 
erally-owned  buildings. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey" 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  aware  that  the  former  Comptroller 
General  made  similar  recommendation.s 
when  the  previous  bill  was  enacted  in  the 
88th  Congress,  H.R.  9653,  and  that  that 
bill  unanimously  passed  this  Hou.se  of 
Representatives? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  do  not  recall  that. 
Perhaps  it  is  an  oversight  on  my  pait. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield  further.  It  is  true. 
sir.  that  similar  recommendations  were 
made  by  the  former  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, but  our  committee  felt  that  thfv 
were  not  appropriate,  and  the  bill  pa.ssed 
this  House  unanimously  and  went  to  the 
other  body  where  an  amendment  was 
attached  to  it  extending  the  bill  only 
to  December  31.  1966. 

And  I  might  also  say  in  addition  there- 
to that  there  is  another  reason  I  oppcse 
such  an  amendment  as  the  gentleman 
suggests,  because  these  buildings  are 
special -purpose  buildings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  GrossI  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
the  volume  of  mall  is  increasing  by  2 
or  3  percent  a  year  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  volume  of  mail  this  year,  mail 
handled  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
will  run  up  to  75  billion  pieces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment recommended  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  House  pas.sed  here 
recently,  a  bil".  appointing  a  sixth  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  to  supervise  a  new 
department  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment known  as  Research,  Development 
and  Engineering,  because  of  this  mall 
volume  in  order  to  give  the  public  better 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  Detroit,  Mich,  we 
are  building  or  have  built  a  new,  auto- 
mated, up-to-date  post  office  there. 
The.se  are  special  buildings.  They  are 
new  buildings.  There  is  no  one  present- 
ly equipped  to  handle  such  type  con- 
.struction  as  recommended  by  the  Post- 
master General  himself  and  by  hLs 
agents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  quarreling,  as 
I  previously  stated,  with  extension  of  the 
authority  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
lease;  not  at  all. 

What  I  am  protesting  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  apparently  no  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be.  I  will  say  to  my  friend. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  As  I  said,  sir.  I  do  not 
believe  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion should  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
except  in  cases  of  a  miiltiple-purpose 
building,  a  Federal  building,  where  oth- 
er agencies  of  the  Government  require 
space.  But  where  there  Is  a  special-pur- 
pose building  strictly  for  the  Post  OtTice 
Department,  then  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Post  Office  Department  it- 
self. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  General 
Services  Administration  might  well  con- 
stitute an  oversight  agency  on  all  build- 
ings that  are  constructed,  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  Federal  funds  or  leased 
with  Federal  fimds. 

In  other  words.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  Postmaster  General  should  not 
be  accountable  to  the  General  Services 
.'Administration  on  the  leasing  of  build- 
ings throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral is  accountable  to  our  own  Subcom- 
mittee on  Facilities  and  Modernization 
which  is  headed  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen). 

I  might  also  point  out  to  you  that  the 
Defense  Depai-tment,  the  State  Depart- 
ment. NASA,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  not  accountable  to  the 
General  Services  Administration.  They 
are  accountable  to  their  own  oversight 
legislative  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  constitutes  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  between  the  gentle- 
man and  myself.  Of  course,  I  am  going 
to  support  this  bill  that  is  before  the 
House.  I  only  wish  I  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  amend  it  here  on  the  floor.  This  is 
becoming  big  business — this  business  of 
rental  and  lease  of  property  on  the  part 
of  the  Post  Office  Department.  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  the  amount  involved  has  gone 
from  approximately  $30  million  in  1955 
to  an  estimated  $160  million  in  1970 — in 
other  words,  increased  5  to  6  times  in 
that  period  of  time. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
that  in  my  opinion  we  ought  to  have  all 
the  oversight  possible  without  hamper- 
ing this  program — but  we  ought  to  have 
all  the  oversight  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  support  my  colleagues  in  urging 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  14548. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  had  leg- 
islative authority,  dating  as  far  back  as 
1885,  to  enter  into  leases  for  postal  pur- 
poses for  periods  not  to  exceed  20  years. 
This  20-year  leasing  authority,  which  is 
contained  in  39  United  States  Code  2102. 
is  not  affected  in  any  way  by  this  legisla- 
tion and,  of  course,  such  authority  will 
continue. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Property 
Act  of  1954.  approved  July  22,  1954,  Pub- 
lic Law  519.  83d  Congress,  gave  the  De- 
partment additional  leasing  authority. 

There  are  two  principal  features  of  the 
1954  authority.  £is  now  contained  in  39 
United  States  Code  2103; 

First,  lease  agreements  may  extend  for 
ariy  period  up  to  30  years;  and 

Second,  the  Post  Office  Department 
iiiay  acquire  real  property  by  purchase, 
condemnation,  lease,  donation,  or  other- 
«ise  and  may  dispose  of  .such  property 
to  a  contractor  who  agrees  to  construct  a 
tiuilding  for  postal  purposes  on  the  prop- 
erty and  lease  the  building  back  to  the 
I'ost  Office  Department. 

The  1954  act  provided  that  no  agree- 
ments could  be  entered  into  by  the  Post- 
master General  later  than  10  years  after 
date  of  enactment.  The  10-year  period 
would  have  expired  on  July  22.  1964,  ex- 


cept that  it  was  extended  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966.  by  Public  Law  480  of  the 
88th  Congress. 

This  legislation  will  have  the  effect  of 
permitting  the  30-year  leasing  and  re- 
lated authorities  to  continue  without  lim- 
itation after  December  31,  1966. 

Related  provisions  of  the  1954  act, 
which  granted  the  Postmaster  General 
authority  to  enter  into  lease  purchase 
agreements,  terminated  on  July  22.  1964. 

The  1954  legislation  received  biparti- 
san support,  and  H.R.  14548  received- the 
same  support  in  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  continued  existence  of 
the  land  acquisition  and  land  disposal 
authority,  and  the  related  leasing  au- 
thority, is  vital  to  the  Department's  space 
acquisition  program.  I  believe  the  ma- 
jor reasons  justifying  the  continuation 
of  the  authority  mider  section  2103  may 
be  summarized  as  follows; 

First,  it  Is  the  most  economical  method 
of  procuring  space  under  any  leasing 
program  where  a  long-term  occupancy  is 
projected. 

Second,  the  30-year  term  enables  the 
Department  to  more  evenly  match  space 
cost  and  revenue  while,  at  the  same  time, 
minimizing  Government  financing. 

Third,  the  30-year  leasing  authority 
will  continue  to  be  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  facilities  even  if  a  major  Fed- 
eral construction  program  is  developed 
after  fiscal  year  1967. 

Fourth,  the  condemnation  and  dis- 
posal authority  protects  the  Department 
against  excessive  land  costs,  and  its  very 
existence  enables  the  Department  to  ob- 
tain options  at  fair  prices  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  obtainable. 

Fifth,  without  land  disposition  au- 
thority, and  in  the  absence  of  an  appro- 
priation for  a  Federal  construction  pro- 
pram,  the  entire  postal  construction  pro- 
gram of  major  facilities  will  come  to  a 
halt  during  fiscal  year  1967. 

It  is  argued  by  many  that  the  least 
costly  method  of  providing  space  for  the 
Post  Office  Department,  in  most  cases, 
would  be  direct  construction  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  However,  even  if  an 
adequate  Federal  construction  and  own- 
ership program  of  postal  facilities  were 
to  be  commenced,  there  would  continue 
to  be  situations  in  which  the  30-year 
leasing  authority,  and  the  supporting 
land  acquisition  and  disposition  author- 
ity, would  be  required  to  enable  the  De- 
partment to  fill  Its  space  needs. 

In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  Federal 
construction  and  ownership  program  for 
providing  sufficient  space  for  the  postal 
seiTice  which,  of  course,  we  do  not  have 
at  the  present  time.  I  know  of  no  alter- 
native but  to  continue  the  existing  30- 
year  leasing,  and  related  condemnation, 
authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  this 
le.aislation  will  not  result  in  any  addi- 
tional cost.  It  will,  in  fact,  result  in  less 
cost  if  the  Department  can  continue  to 
u.se  the  30-year  term  lea.se,  which  results 
in  lower  rents  than  would  be  obtainable 
under  a  20-year  lease. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  14548  will  permit 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  continue 
the  30-year  lease  program  which  is  vi- 
tally needed  in  the  Department's  space 


acquisition  program.  I  urge  your  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  legislation  here 
today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Dep.-winskiL 

Mr.  DEHWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wrote  some  individual  views  on  tliis 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
criticize  cither  the  handling  of  this  bill 
or  the  procedure  except  to  make  a  little 
bit  of  legislative  histor>'  here. 

I  do  not  believe  an  item  of  this  far- 
reacliinp  consequence  should  have  moved 
through  the  committee  so  easily  without 
a  thorough  hearing. 

I  do  note,  however,  when  we  took  up 
in  the  Post  Office  Conimittee  the  bill  for 
an  additional  assistant  postmaster  gen- 
eral, I  happened  to  get  on  this  subject. 
I  wandered  off  the  subject  of  the  assist- 
ant postmaster  general  to  the  subject 
of  leasing 

Mr.  Abell  of  the  Post  Office,  in  answer 
to  a  question,  stated — and  I  quote  Mr. 
Abell: 

We  feel  there  is  also  need  to  have  direct 
construction  authority  so  that  we  can  con- 
struct some  of  these  buildings  and  own  them 
rather  than  lease  them. 

I  feel  that  the  very  fact  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  thinking  of  return- 
ing to.  or  perhaps  expanding,  a  major 
specialized  post  office  building  would 
warrant  serious  attention  by  our  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  think  we  have  given 
it  enough  attention. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  my  ob- 
servation in  traveling  about  the  coun- 
try, that  these  leased  buildings  are  rather 
interesting.  Most  of  them  I  note  are 
rather  uniform  in  architecture  and  out- 
side of  a  few  fiourishes.  perhaps  for  land- 
scaping and  adjustments  for  local  ma- 
terials. re.<:^emble  nothing  l:ut  big,  huge 
warehouses  with  rather  plain  i-i^id  some- 
times impractical  lobby  space  and  just 
a  vast,  dreary  working  space  without 
any  real  iniiovations  for  post  office  need.'--. 

i  feel  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  our 
committee,  regardless  of  having  passed 
this  bill  would  hold  hearings  and  take  a 
good  look  at  the  subject 

'Will  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
indicate  if  he  has  any  idea  of  whether 
or  not  we  shall  at  least  discuss  this  sub- 
ject more  thoroughly  in  committee? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  am  not  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  charge  of 
the  issue,  but  I  shall  surely  convey  the 
gentleman's  message  to  the  chairman. 
I  am  inclined  to  anrce  with  you.  In  the 
future  we  should  have  hearings  on  this 
subject,  and  the  problem  should  be  thor- 
oughly discussed. 

On  the  question  of  construction,  the 
Postmaster  General  has  recommended 
to  the  Public  'Works  Committee  that  he 
be  given  authority  to  construct  buildings, 
but  the  30-year  leasing  authority,  which 
is  the  subject  matter  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  committee,  is  really  needed  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  at  this  time  be- 
cause the  present  legislation  expires 
December  31.  1966. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  I  have  supported 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  Senate  subcommittee  has  held 
hearings  on  the  possibility  of  granting 
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additional  construction  power  to  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Frankly.  I  think 
they  need  specialized  post  offices  to  meet 
the  new  demands  that  are  being  made 
upon  them,  and  I  do  hope  that  we  cover 
the  subject  at  the  fii.st  opportunity. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  geiUleman  from  Illinois  has 
expired 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  have 
no  further  reque.sts  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  the  Hou.se 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  R. 
14548. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

HIKING  THE  HIGHWAYS  OF 
MATRIMONY 

Mr.ABERNETHY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKEIi  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  MLssissippl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  are  honored  to  hold  posi- 
tions in  any  of  the  three  branches  of  our 
Government  arc  expected  by  the  people 
of  this  great  country  to  conduct  ourselves 
In  a  manner  in  keeping  with  the  office  we 
hold  and  also  in  a  manner  that  befits 
a  life  of  highest  standards  and  impec- 
cable conduct.  Americans  particularly 
expect  such  of  tho.se  who  serve  in  the 
judlciarj-,  and  more  particularly  of  one 
honored  to  serve  on  the  highest  Court  of 
the  land,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States 

In  recent  years  the  High  Court  has 
given  us  enough  trouble  with  Its  decisions 
and  interpretatloirs  of  the  law.  It  has 
made  itself  famou.s— or  infamous,  de- 
pending on  one's  point  of  view — with  its 
questionable  Interpretations  of  our  basic 
law  and  for  its  invasion  of  that  segment 
of  government  which  belongs  to  the  leg- 
islative brarich. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt  that  any  of 
its  decisions  have  lifted  more  brows  than 
the  news  over  the  weekend  which  told  us 
that  one  of  our  High  Court  Justices  had 
begun  his  fourth  journey  on  the  highway 
of  matrimony,  this  time  with  one  only 
one-thud  his  age.  And  as  we  recall  the 
third  journey,  it,  agcwise,  was  about  the 
same. 

Heretofore  this  Justice  made  his  best 
headlines  hiking  highways  of  another 
kind — through  the  woods,  alongside  his- 
toric canals  and  up  to  the  mountain 
peaks,  all  because,  .so  we  were  told,  of  his 
great  love  for  the  great  outdoors. 

Surely  thousands  were  quite  amazed 
and  maybe  even  disgusted,  as  I  was,  on 
reading  over  the  weekend  of  the  fourth 
venture  of  tins  Justice  on  the  highway  of 
matrimony,  a  type  of  hiking  for  which  he 
Is  now-  much  better  known.  Under  a  pic- 
ture of  the  bride  and  groom  simultane- 
ously sipping  from  a  marUni  glass,  it  was 


said  that  this  latest  matrimonial  journey 
was  begun  over  a  "scotch  and  soda 
plunked  in  front  of  the  gray-haired 
judge."  Mr.  Speaker,  it  could  have  hard- 
ly begun  any  other  way. 

I  would  also  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
experienced  groom  has  clearly  demon- 
strated he  is  not  devoting  a  fair  share  of 
his  judging  ability  to  an  Interpretation 
of  the  law. 

In  all  candor,  he  would  do  him.self  and 
hi.s  country  a  favor  If  he  would  quietly 
ri-sign  from  the  High  Court  and  devote 
full  time  to  that  in  which  he  appears  to 
be  the  most  learned  and  most  profi- 
cient— hiking  the  highways  of  matri- 
mony 

NEED  TO  CONTROL  POLLUTION  OF 
AIR  AND  WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.sc 
for  1  minute  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  critical 
need  to  control  the  pollution  of  our  air 
and  water  resources  is  of  great  and  grow- 
ing concern  to  Congress,  our  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  to  our 
peiple. 

Time  is  rapidly  running  out.  and  we 
are  far  behind  m  the  battle. 

Vast  urban  areas  in  our  country  are 
virtually  cesspools  of  pollution.  To  many 
of  our  people,  it  is  a  rarity  for  them  to 
behold  a  crisp,  clean  day  with  skies  free 
of  smog  and  industrial  haze.  Many  re- 
member with  yearning  for  the  days  of 
clean  running  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays 
where  fishing,  swimming,  and  boating 
provided  hours  of  recreation  free  of  the 
threat  to  health  from  the  hazards  of 
pollution. 

We  can,  and  must,  take  whatever  steps 
necessary  to  stop  tiie  slow  poisoning  of 
our  natural  habiut.  Many  State  and 
local  governments  have  vast  programs 
already  in  operation,  many  sponsored  or 
funded  by  our  Federal  Government.  But 
we  in  Congress  can  provide  an  additional 
weapon,  one  long  needed,  and  that  is  a 
lax  incentive  to  encourage  private  indus- 
try to  spend  the  huge  sums  necessary  to 
install  pollution  control  equipment. 

I  have,  today,  introduced  a  bill  which 
in  my  judgment  would  be  of  great  benefit 
in  our  pollution  control  programs. 

My  bill  would  authorize  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  industries  for  the  cost  of 
constructing  or  installing  facilities  to 
control  air  or  water  pollution.  It  would 
permit  such  expenses  to  be  amortized 
over  a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years,  if  the 
facility  is  certified  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  pollution  control  program  of  the 
appropriate  State  agency  and  with  appli- 
cable Federal  regulations. 

Many  industries  today  are  taking  steps 
on  their  own  to  stop  their  plants  from 
poisoning  our  atmosphere  and  our  water 
resources.  Some  of  the  most  flagrant 
violators  must  be  brought  forcibly  to  the 
bar  of  justice  before  they  will  make  the 
heavy  outlay  for  the  necessary  equip- 
ment to  abate  pollution. 


As  one  with  firsthand  knowledge  of 
local  efforts  to  control  this  great  prob- 
lem, I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  problems 
of  industry  in  taking  all  necessary  steps. 
Few  people  realize  that  it  may  cost  an 
industrial  plant  millions  of  dollars  to 
install  an  air  scrubber  to  remove  noxiou.s 
or  oCfensive  pollutants  from  the  plants 
effluent.  Often,  this  is  an  investment 
from  which  there  is  no  profitable  return. 
other  than  in  goodwill  and  the  knowl- 
edge the  plant  is  operating  in  conformity 
with  existing  law.  Many  plants  operat- 
ing on  a  slim  profit  margin  cannot  afford 
the  tremendous  outlay  for  research'  or 
equipment,  and  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  bringing 
their  voluntary  compliance. 

A  few  years  ago.  in  Hou.ston  and  Har- 
ris County,  Tex.,  we  were  faced  with 
serious  pollution  problems.  Our  air  wa.s 
fouled,  and  our  streams  and  bayous  often 
were  carriers  of  raw  sewage,  bypas.sed 
from  overloaded  treatment  plants.  Air- 
line pilots  needed  no  instruments  to  find 
Houston,  for  they  were  guided  by  a  gigan- 
tic stream  of  smog  from  our  ship  channel 
plants  that  flowed  like  a  poisonous  river 
200  or  300  miles  inland.  Schools  near 
some  of  the  plants  held  gas  drills,  women 
complained  that  pollutants  in  the  air 
caused  their  nylon  hose  to  unravel,  a:id 
white  iiouses  turned  black  when  pollu- 
tanUs  reacted  with  the  lead  in  the  white 
paint. 

Under  my  tenure  as  Harris  Comity 
judge,  we  Instituted  a  countywide  pollu- 
tion abatement  control  program.  We 
were  largely  successful  in  getting  volun- 
tary compliance  from  many  of  the  indus- 
trial plants.  But  we  were  also  forced  to 
bring  nearly  100  major  violators  into 
court  before  forcing  their  compliance 
with  our  pollution  control  program.  We 
were  among  the  first  major  communities 
In  our  country  to  realize  the  growing 
hazard  posed  by  the  steady  fouling  of  oar 
air  and  water  resources,  and  to  take  steps 
to  control  and  abate  It.  In  my  judg- 
ment, our  early  action  during  the  1950.=; 
headed  off  more  critical  problems.  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  for  we  have  not 
solved  the  problem  completely  in  our 
community,  nor  in  our  State  and  Nation. 
We  can  and  must  give  industry  the 
Incentive  to  voluntarily  Join  in  this  fi.t;iit. 
before  it  is  too  late.  To  me,  the  fight  for 
clean  air  and  water  is  om-  most  pres.sir.g 
domestic  problem,  and  every  day  sacri- 
ficed through  delay  is  costing  futuie  gen- 
erations heavily. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  prob- 
lem their  most  earnest  attention,  and  if 
they  believe  this  bill  Is  meritorious,  to 
join  with  me  in  urging  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  give  expeditiou.'; 
consideration  to  the  program  a.s  outlint  ci 
under  my  bill. 


SECRETARY  McNAMARAS  REPORT 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THF 
FIRST  5  YEARS  OF  THE  DEFEN.SK 
DEPARTMENTS  COST  REDUCTION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
Including  tables. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  criticism  in  tills  honorable  body 
for  programs  which  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  money.  At  times,  it  seems  that 
every  program — no  matter  how  far- 
sighted  or  deserving — gets  criticized  sim- 
ply because  it  Involves  the  expenditure 
of  money  to  help  the  poor  help  thcm- 
.■-olvcs,  to  provide  educational  opportu- 
nity, to  heal  the  sick  or  to  feed  the 
starving. 

Vet,  surprisingly  enough,  we  hear  very 
little  praise  indeed  whenever  we  save 
money.  Why?  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  it  is  far  easier  to  talk 
about  saving  money  than  actually  to  do 
.so. 

But  July  8  was  a  historic  day  for 
economizing  in  this  country.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  an- 
nounced that  his  I>epartment  alone  real- 
ized savings  of  $4.5  billion  during  fiscal 
year  1966 — $400  million  more  than  esti- 
mated. 

In  fact,  in  the  5-year  period  in  wliich 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
involved  in  an  intensive  program  to  im- 
prove its  operating  efficiency  and  reduce 
as  costs,  we  have  realized  cumulative 
.savings  of  over  $14  billion. 

This  economy  has  not  meant  military 
inadequacy.  In  fact,  while  saving  over 
$14  billion  we  have  at  the  .same  time  im- 
proved the  efficiency  of  the  Nations  mili- 
tary logistic  system  and  met  the  man- 
power and  material  needs  of  a  major 
conflict  in  southeast  Asia. 

Finally,  these  savings  are  not  inflated 
01  exaggerated;  they  are  real.  The 
prestigious  independent  pubhc  account- 
ing concern  of  Touche,  Ross.  Bailey  & 
Smart  has  reviewed  the  formula  used  by 
the  Department  of  Defcn.'=e  in  calculat- 
ing these  savings  and  concluded  that  it 
Is  "logical  and  reasonable." 

What  are  these  savings?  A  few  exam- 
ples give  a  good  idea  of  the  ingenious 
techniques  the  Department  of  Defense 
IS  developing — and  perfecting — to  econ- 
omize without  strangling  our  military 
effort. 

For  example,  a  special  bolt  for  heli- 
copter armor  cost  $34 — but  the  Depart- 
ment substituted  another,  equally  pood 
bolt  which  costs  only  40  cents.  This 
meant  a  total  savings  on  recent  pro- 
curement of  $13,104. 

Another  example:  titanium  coating  on 
compressor  blades  and  vanes  on  the 
J-79  engine  was  replaced  by  a  cheaper 
process  of  corrosion  control.  ThLs  meant 
a  total  savings  on  recent  procurement  of 
SI. 352, 360. 

This  is  the  kind  of  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment that  should  always  be  practiced 
and  encouraged. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, it  gives  me  great  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  the  taxpayer's  money 
i.>  being  spent  so  wisely  and  frugally  by 
the  Defense  Department.  I  commend  its 
program  to  other  governmental  agen- 
cies, and  believe  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues join  me  today  in  expressing  ad- 
niiration  and  gratification  to  Secretary 
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McNamara  and  the  President  for  their 
continued  efforts  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  full  text  of 
Secretary    McNamara's    report    to    the 
Preside  nt  on  the  first  5  years  of  the  De- 
fen.se  Department's  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Secketary  of  Defe.sse, 
Washingt07i,  DC,  July  8.  1966. 
Memorandum  for  the  President. 
.Subject;   Department  of  Defense  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Program — Fourth  Annual  Progress 
Report. 
Four  years  ago,  on  July  5.  1902.  I  reported 
to  President  Kennedy  on  tlie  progress  made 
by   the  Defense  Department  since  January 
1961  in  improving  operating  efficiency  and  re- 
ducing costs,  and  on  our  goals  for  the  future. 
Now.  with   the  completion   of  the  fifth  year 
of  operation  under  this  program,  I  can  report 
to  you  that  notwithstanding  the  extraordi- 
nary demands  of  our  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia: 

Savings  of  $4.5  billion  were  realized  during 
FY  1966  through  efficiency  iniprovements — 
?400  million  more  than  estimated. 

Savings  of  $6  1  billion  a  year  by  FY  1969 
and  each  year  thereafter  have  again  been  set 
as  our  long  range  goal — unchanged  from 
hist  year. 

Actual  accomplishments  in  earh  year  hare 
far  exceeded  the  original  goals  announced  in 
July  1962.  Cumulative  savings  over  the  five 
year  period  now  exceed  $14  biUion. 

The  savings  in  FY  1966  were  achieved  at 
the  same  time  we  were  buUding  up  a  niiUi.ary 
force  of  about  350.000  men  in  Souiheasi  Asia, 
some  10.000  miles  from  our  shores,  and  pro- 
viding the  facilities,  weapons,  ammunition, 
equipment  and  supplies  required  to  support 
them  in  combat.  During  the  last  twelve 
months  our  military  effort  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  increased  by: 

240';  in  the  number  of  military  personnel 
deployed 

480%  in  the  number  of  combat  maneuver 
battalions 

235 'i,  In  the  number  of  helicopters 
llO'c  in  the  number  of  land-based  attack 
aircraft 

70%  in  the  number  of  naval  vessels  in  off- 
shore waters 

145 'v-   In  air  ordnance  expended 
310'v  In  the  capacity  of  the  ports 
240%  in  the  volume  of  dry  cargo  delivered 
by  ship 
'l70<;   in  the  tonnage  delivered  by  aircraft 
During   the   same   period   we   have   greatly 
expanded    our    production    of    the    ammuni- 
tion, equipment  and  supplies  required  by  our 
forces  m  S<-)Uthpast  Asia.    From  June  1965  to 
June  1966.  production  has  been  increased  by; 
15  ;  in  flxed-wing  aircraft 
60'v  in  helicopters 
2100 'i  in  aluminum  airfield  matting 
1300%  in  air  delivered  munitions 
160';  In  ground  delivered  munitions 
6700%  In  tropical  uniforms 
All  of  this  has  been  accomplished: 
Without  Imposing  the  usual  wartime  con- 
trols on   wages,  prices,  and  civilian  produc- 
tion and  consumption 

Without  calling  up  the  Reserve  Forces 

Without    lmp(>6ing    wartime    tax    burdens, 

and   while   holding  Defense  expenditures  in 

VY   1966    (as   a   percent  of   GNP)    at   a  level 

lower  than  that  of  four  of  the  past  five  years. 

THE    COST    REDUCTION    PHOCRAM     IN    RETROSPECT 

With  five  years  of  experience  behind  us 
and  with  the  "test  in  combat"  provided  by 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
most  appropriate  time  to  assess  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Cost  Reduction  Program  to  the 
more  effective  management  of  the  Defense 
effort. 

To  obtain  an  independent,  outside  assess- 
ment of  the  true  savings  to  the  nation. pro- 
duced by  the  Program  and  to  recommend  fur- 
ther Improvements  in  its  operation,  a  leading 


firm  of  public  accountants,  Touche.  Ross, 
Bailey  and  Smart,  was  engaged.  Their  prin- 
cipal conclusions  are: 

1.  That  the  rules  established  by  the  De- 
fense Department  to  assess  the  savings  re- 
sulting from  cost  reduction  actions  "liave 
been  logical  and  reasonable". 

2.  That  the  reporting  system  which  applies 
these  rules  to  the  classification,  validation 
and  summarization  of  the  cost  reduction  ac- 
tions "has  produced  a  reasonable  overall 
monetary  expression  of  savings  achieved  un- 
der the  Program'.' 

3.  That  the  Program  "has  achieved  the  pur- 
pose intended". 

In  short,  Touche.  Ross.  Bailey  and  Smart 
believe  that  the  Cost  Reduction  Program  is 
stimulating  economy  and  efficiency  through- 
out the  I>efense  EstibUshment.  It  is  a  brief 
1  share. 

When  appraising  both  the  need  for  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Cast  Reduction  Pro- 
gram, we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  to  be  ready  for  combat  Therefore, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  In  making  day  t  j 
day  decisions,  we  will  normally  tend  to  err 
on  the  side  of  surpluses  rather  than  short- 
ages. Thus,  without  some  off.setimg  incen- 
tive for  economy,  we  would  always  be  con- 
fronted with  a  pervasive  tendency  to  over- 
state requirement.s.  to  hoard  supplies  and 
manpower,  to  pyramid  "safety  stocks"  at 
successive  management  echelons.  U'  establlsi. 
standards  without  regard  to  cost  and,  in  !tn-_ 
eral-  to  stick  with  the  "tried  and  true"  ratnTf 
than  risk  Innovation  Certainly  we  want  to- 
be  sure  that  we  have  everything  we  need  to 
maintain  our  comb.it  readiness  But  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  gained,  and  In- 
deed much  to  be  lost,  by  acquiring  more  than 
we  need. 

The  tendency  to  over-finance  and  over- 
order  Is  especially  prevalent  when  our  forces 
are  actually  engaged  in  combat.  We  came 
out  of  the"  Korean  War,  for  example,  with 
about  $12  billion  of  surplus  stocks  on  hand — 
we  hope  to  avoid  a  similar  wast*  of  national 
resources  during  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 
Tlie  over-funding  in  certain  areas  during 
the  Korean  War  was  Etart;ing,  In  June  1953 
the  Defense  I>epartment  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  that  a  tou^l 
of  $12  7  billion  h.-id  been  programed  for  .^ir 
Force  aircraft  spare  parts  for  the  f.iUr  Ssc..; 
years,  1951-1934  compared  with  actual  and 
projected  consumption  In  those  years  of 
only  $17  billion,  and  an  inventory  require- 
ment of  only  $1,5  billion.  This  is  the  kind 
of  pitfall  we  are  seeking  to  avoid  In  the 
current  military  build-up. 


>  With  regard  to  the  validation  of  the  cost 
savings,  the  accounting  firm  believes  that  the 
program  has  matured  to  a  point  where  the 
scope  and  intensity  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's audit  of  smaller  transactions  could 
be  reduced,  and  I  would  t^end  to  agree  Prom 
the  verv  Inception  of  this  procTa.m.  I  have  in- 
sisted on  an  independent  audit  of  the  sav- 
ings to  ensure  that  they  are  bona  fide.  This 
is  slmplv  good  business  practice;  no  man- 
ager should  report  on  his  own  performance 
without  some  form  of  Independent  verifica- 
tion. Originally.  I  Invited  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfRce  to  undertake  this  auditing 
task,  but  for  understandable  reasons  the 
Comptroller  General  thought  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate, I.  therefore,  assigned  the  job 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Deferise  Depart- 
ment under  whose  direction  some  200  man-  < 
years  are  devoted  annually  to  the  review  ar:d 
verification  of  the  quarterly  savings  reports. 
.Ml  claims  of  savings  which  do  not  fully  meet 
the  established  criteria  are  eliminated  from 
our  final  reports  to  you  and  to  the  public 
In  FY  1966.  about  40%  of  the  total  savings 
claimed  by  the  logistics  managers  were  re- 
jected, and  tl>ei€  are  not  included  m  the  re- 
sults which!  am  now  reporting. 
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Of  course,  whenever  the  level  of  operations 
rises,  aa  It  does  when  our  forces  engage  In 
combat,  an  Incrsase  In  Defense  expenditure* 
will  be  required.  TlilB  In  no  way  Invalidates 
savings  previously  made  under  the  Cost  Re- 
duction Program,  which  Is  designed  to 
achieve  maximum  operating  efflclency  at  any 
level  of  operation.  Our  objective  In  peace- 
time is  to  achieve  a  sound  logistics  base 
which  can  be  expanded  quickly  In  time  of 
w;\r  Our  requirements  for  ammunition  and 
other  consumables,  for  example,  are  com- 
puted on  the  assumption  that  production  will 
m'.mediately  be  Increased  when  our  forces 
are  committed  to  combat  In  other  words, 
we  Rtoclc  only  enough  to  meet  our  normal 
peacetime  needs  plus  the  amount  required 
to  tide  us  over  In  wartime  until  production 
can  catch  up  with  consumption.  Thus,  even 
though  our  munitions  Inventories  amounted 
to  .some  »8  or  $9  billion  when  the  tempo  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  suddenly  Increased  a 
year  ago.  we  had  to  add  $3  1  bUUon  for  am- 
munition to  the  PY  1966  Budget,  making  a 
total  of  about  $4,2  blUlon-^and  another  $3  7 
billion  for  ammunition  was  included  m  the 
FY   1967  Budget 

With  regard  to  spare  parts,  obviously  con- 
sumption Is  greatly  Increased  by  combat  op- 
erations. Weapons  and  equipment  are  used 
much  more  intensively,  requiring  more  fre- 
quent overhavU:  some  are  damaged  by  enemy 
action,  requiring  repair;  and  tn  the  case  of 
Vietnam,  new  very  long  supply  pipelines 
have  to  be  established  and  filled  to  assure 
that  spare  parts  are  available  when  needed. 
But  here  again,  all  we  need  to  stock  In  peace- 
time are  sufficient  spares  to  support  normal 
operations  and  the  Initial  demands  of  com- 
bat until  production  can  be  expanded  to 
meet  the  higher  rates  of  consumption.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  was  to  be  expected  tl  at  we 
would  add.  as  we  did.  well  over  a  billion 
dollars  for  spares  to  our  FY  1966  Budget. 

My  own  conclusion  Is  that,  even  with 
hindsight,  we  could  not  have  significantly 
improved  on  the  overall  performance  of  the 
Coet  Reduction  Program  during  the  past  five 
years  Ceruilnly,  some  mistakes  have  been 
made  In  a  few  ciif-er,.  for  example,  some  sav- 
ings may  well  have  been  reported  a  id  ac- 
cepted which.  In  retroepect.  should  nr  t  have 
been  But  the  monetary  value  of  these  Is 
minor  Indeed  (probably  not  m  excess  of  3'^ 
or  4  ',  of  the  cumulative  Siivings  of  $14  bil- 
lion). Moreover,  for  each  such  Iniitance, 
there  were  many  other  true  cost  reductions 
which  were  either  not  rep>orted  at  all  or  not 
accepted  by  the  auditors  because  of  a  tech- 
nicality such  as  InsufBcient  documentation 
Certainly,  there  is  room  for  Improvement  In 
the  mechanics  of  the  program,  as  the  Touche. 
Riies.  Bailey  and  Smart  rejxjrt  points  out. 
But  Uie  fact  renialns  that; 

Of  the  862  "base  closure"  actions  taken 
during  the  last  five  years — actions  which  will 
save  over  $1.4  billion  per  year — not  a  single 
one  has  had  to  be  reversed,  even  though  a 
total  of  nearly  540.000  military  and  civilian 
piersonnel  have  been  added  to  our  rolls  In  the 
ptist  twelve  months. 

The  percentage  of  contracts  awarded  on  the 
b.asis  of  competition  continued  to  Increase 
and  the  percentage  of  cost-plus-flxed-fee 
contracts  continued  to  decline  during  FY 
1966.  despite  the  heavy  pressure  of  our  war- 
time procurement 

f:ven  with  the  greatly  Increased  workload 
lmp<xsed  by  the  Vietnam  war.  the  Defense 
Supply  .Agency  is  still  operating  with  13';, 
fewer  employees  than  Its  predecessor  agencies 
in  1961. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  de- 
mands of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  continued 
progress  was  made  during  FY  1966:  in  tlie 
use  of  excess  Inventories  In  lieu  of  new  pro- 
curement. In  the  elimination  of  "goldplat- 
liig":  and  In  reducing  the  number  of  different 
items  In  ovir  Inventories. 


In  the  opinion  of  our  military  commanders, 
no  military  force  In  this  century  has  been 
moved  so  far  so  fast,  has  been  as  well  sup- 
plied, and  has  fought  as  effectively  as  the 
force  of  350,000  men,  1,800  tVxed-wlng  air- 
craft, and  1.700  helicopters  which  we  cur- 
rently liave  deployed  in  Southeast  Asia.  And 
this  h.is  been  achieved  after  realizing,  during 
the  past  five  years,  $14  billion  in  savings  from 
the  Cost  Reduction  Program  and  after  elimi- 
nating, during  the  same  peri<xi.  aluK^it  $60 
billion  from  the  budget  requests  of  the 
Military  Services. 

Our  cost  reduction  techniques  have  been 
adopted  by  many  of  our  defense  contrac- 
tors on  their  military  work,  and  are  now 
being  applied  on  their  civilian  work  as  well. 
Indeed,  we  have  discovered  that  they  are 
being  used  by  many  Arms  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  defense  program.  A  recent 
survey  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  found 
that: 

■Tlieres  evidence  that  stepped-up  cost  re- 
duction efTorts  among  Government  con- 
tractors are  spilling  over  into  the  civilian 
economy  as  well  A  New  York  management 
consultant,  hired  by  a  major  defense  con- 
tractor to  establish  a  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram, says  the  ctimpany  extended  the  system 
to  commercial  production  with  such  startling 
results  that  non-defense  competitors  set  up 
similar  programs  to  avoid  being  under-sold 
on   the  commercial  market". 

THE      COST      REDUCTION      PROGRAM      IN      FY       11*66 

The  following  discussion  highlights  some 
of  the  s[)cclflc  actions  taken  and  the  savings 
achieved  during  the  past  year.  As  you  know, 
the  many  individual  elements  of  the  program 
are  organized  around  three  basic  principles: 

1.  Buying  only  what  we  need  to  achieve 
combat  readiness, 

2    Buying  at  the  lowest  sound  price 

3.  Reducing  operating  costs  through  the 
termination  of  unnecessary  operations, 
standardization  and  consolidation. 

The  year's  results  will  be  reported  In  the 
same  categories. 

I  Buying  Only  What  We  Need;  One  of  our 
major  goals  has  been  to  Improve  the  prcKess 
by  which  we  Initially  calculate  what,  when 
and  how  much  we  need  to  buy.  How  well  we 
perform  this  task  not  only  bears  heavily  on 
the  overall  cost  of  the  Defense  program  but 
ultimately  also  helps  to  determine  the  mili- 
tary effectiveness  of  the  forces  we  support 
Savings  In  this  area  In  FTT  1966  are  estimated 
at  $1  6  billion. 

A  Refining  Requirements  Calculations; 
In  the  ca.se  of  major  weapons  and  equip- 
ment, requirement  calculations  are  refined 
by  a  continuing  series  of  program  reviews 
and  analyses  which  seek  to  establish:  sound 
wearout,  attrition  and  pipeline  factors;  the 
proper  balance  between  stocks  on  hand  and 
post-D-Day  production  potential;  the 
optimum  mix  of  various  types  of  items  In  the 
lnvent<iry;  etc. 

For  example: 

A  review  of  recent  experience  showed  that 
the  5  "  annvial  replacement  factor  planned 
for  the  AN/aRC-60  tactical  radio  relay  unit 
could  be  reduced  to  2% — saving  $2,114,073. 

A  reexamination  of  ground  equipment  re- 
quirements for  the  UH-1  helicopter  revealed 
that  two  sets  of  ground  handling  wheels 
could  suppjort  three  aircraft.  Instead  of  one 
set  for  each  aircraft — saving  $500,000 


For  the  literally  millions  of  secondary 
Items,  the  management  of  which  is  neces- 
sarily largely  decentralized,  we  have  sought 
to  acliieve  a  more  precise  deterinlnaUon  of 
requirements  and  a  more  rapid  respon.se  tu 
the  user  through  the  extensive  uses  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  and  spe- 
cialized logistics  communications  system': 
and  through  the  continuous  revalidation  of 
plp>eline,  maintenance  and  safety  factors 
For  example: 

A  new  computerized  method  for  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  repwir  parts  needed  for 
new  shipboard  equipment  made  possible  a 
more  precise  determination  of  require- 
ments— saving  $587,440. 

The  expeditious  return  of  unserviceable  fire 
control  devices  for  the  SS  1 1  missile  made 
possible  a  reduction  in  procurement — saving 
$136,200. 

B  Increased  Use  of  Excess  Inventories: 
The  greatly  Increased  demand  for  materiel 
resulting  from  combat  operations  In  Viet- 
nam has  significantly  expanded  the  oppor- 
tunities to  use  excess  equipment  and  svip- 
pllps  and  idle  production  tools  owned  by  the 
Government.  The  computerized  screeiiirii? 
procedures  installed  In  recent  years  -have 
helped  us  1x3  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities since  they  quickly  Identify  require- 
ments which  can  be  satisfied  by  Idle  assets 
In  lieu  of  new  procurement.  The  results  are 
shown  below : 
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Here  are  Just  two  recent  examples  of  how 
these  stocks  were  reutlllzed  : 

1.  By  modifying  an  obsolete  155  mm  pro- 
jectile at  a  unit  cost  of  $2  34.  the  Army 
avoided  procurement  of  some  270.000  new 
projectiles  costing  $24  13  each — saving 
$5,889,576 

2  By  dyeing  and  mildew  proofing  webbinz 
already  in  stock,  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
was  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  contractor 
manufacturing  carrying  slings  for  weap<iiis 
and   equipment — saving   $276.8©8. 

C  Eliminating  Ooldplatlng:  When  we 
specify  costly  quality  or  performance  fea- 
tures not  actually  required  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  desired  military  eRecUveness. 
the  waste  is  truly  as  real  as  when  excessive 
quantities  are  purchased.  To  stimulate  el- 
forts  to  eliminate  "goldplating".  our  con- 
tracts, wherever  appropriate,  permit  the  pro- 
ducer to  share  in  any  savings  that  result. 
Approved  contractor  proposals  rose  from 
about  288  In  FY  1964  to  700  in  FY  1965  and 
in  FY  1966  are  estimated  at  over  1000  These 
actions  not  only  produce  substantial  sav- 
ings, but  also  often  contribute  directly  to 
the  military  effectiveness  of  our  weapons  and 
equipment  by  improving  their  reliability  and 
ease  of  maintenance.  Three  recent  examples 
are  shown  below: 


2  "Mnch  rocket  motor  tube:  Number  of  components  reduced  from 
4  u>  1 -.- 

('orniMDii  iiiiilrol.  J -79  engine  Titaiiiuni  coaling  on  a^mpressor 
lil.ule.s  ami  VMnes  re|)lueo<l  by  clieiilier  priK-ftsu   . . . .    _ 

I'.oll  lor  lii'IicoptiT  armor:  Stamliiril  bolt  sub.stituted  for  sjieclal,  hl<th 
heat  rfsistaot  tyiK> -- 
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D.  Inventory  Item  Redvictlon-  Every  dlf- 
'j'lent  Item  carried  In  our  Inventory  require.^ 
separate  management,  the  cost  of  which  Is 
conservatively  estimated  at  $100  per  Item  i>er 
venr.  With  the  continuing  Introduciion  of 
iiew  weapons  and  equipment,  hunrirp<is  of 
•housands  of  new  Items  mu.^t  be  added  an- 
:  -....lly.  Without  a  concerted  pfTort  to  keep 
new  Items  to  a  mli-.lmum  and  to  purge  exlst- 
;r;.^  Inventories  of  unheeded,  duplicative  or 
interchangeable  items,  the  total  number  of 
,1  rrcrent  Items  in  the  supply  system  would 
r:.e  indefinitely.  Fortunately,  we  have  been 
.rii-  to  reverse  this  trend  which  had  seen 
t;;e  number  of  Items  in  our  catalog  nse  from 
;  ]  million  in  FY  1958  to  about  4  million  In 
PY  1962.  Through  a  vigorous  standardiza- 
tion program,  the  development  of  an  auto- 
nv.ied  Item  Entry  Control  System,  the  con- 
.sc:  >:is  avoidance  of  parallel  development 
•.irojfcts  by  different  Services  and  the  con- 
tinuous screening  of  the  supply  inventory. 
the  number  of  different  items  in  the  system 
;i:i.s  now  t)een  reduced  to  about  3  8  million, 
m  the  first  nine  months  of  FY  1966.  over 
334  000    Items    were    eliminated    from    the 

C.Ua  log. 

II.  Buying  At  The  Lowest  Sound  Price: 
One  of  the  outstanding,  and  I  believe  last- 
ing, accomplishments  of  the  Cost  Reduction 
Program  has  been  the  vaft  improvement  in 
our  procurement  operations,  as  reflected  In 


the  Increased  proportion  of  contracts 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  price  compeution 
and  in  the  drastic  shift  away  from  cott- 
pl US-fixed- lee  to  fixed  price  or  incentive  type 
contracts.  Savings  achieved  are  estimated 
at  $1.3  billion  in  PY  1966. 

A.  Shifting  from  Non-Competitive  to  Com- 
petitive Procurement: 

Forty-six  and  four-tenths  percent  of  our 
prime  contracts  were  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  price  competition  through  the  first  ten 
mouths  of  FY  1966,  compared  with  forty- 
tliree  aud  lour-tenths  percent  for  all  of  FY 
1965. 

This  Is  a  remarkable  accomplishment  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  urgent 
Vietnam  requirements  could,  as  a  practical 
matter,  be  met  only  by  adding  to  the  con- 
tracts of  suppliers  already  In  production.  In 
such  cases,  even  if  Uie  original  contract  w.as 
awarded  through  price  competition,  the  fol- 
low-on procurement  could  not  qualify  as 
competitive.  Even  if  the  results  for  May  and 
June  slip  below  the  ten  month  average.  I 
believe  FY  1966  will  still  exceed  or  at  least 
equal  FY  1965.  Experience  has  shown  that, 
on  the  average,  at  least  25  cents  is  saved  on 
each  dollar  slufied  from  noncompetitive  to 
competitive  procurement.  This  means  an 
estimated  $605  million  savings  in  FY  1966. 
Some  of  the  Interesting  recent  examples  of 
action  In  this  area  are  shown  below: 


operations.  Since  this  time  a  year  ago, 
another  159  activities  have  been  selected  for 
clOKure,  reduction  in  scope  '3r  ccnBolidatlon — 
with  an  ultimate  saving  of  $410  million  each 
year.  The  present  status  of  the  program 
(on  a  "when  completed"  biiiis)  is  shown 
below: 
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B  Shifting  from  Cost-Plus-Fixed-Fee 
iCPFF)  to  Fixed-Price  Contracts:  The  first 
un  months  of  FY  1966  show  a  continuing 
de<:'.ine  in  the  proportion  of  CPFF  type  con- 
tracts awarded,  reaching  a  rate  of  89  -  com- 
p;ircd  with  the  peak  of  38"  recorded  in 
March  1961. 

CPFF  contracts,  while  being  the  easiest  to 
award,  are  the  most  difficult  to  administer, 
and  more  important,  provide  little  or  no  in- 
centive for  the  contractor  to  hold  costs  down 
'iT  meet  performance  and  delivery  specitica- 
tioi.s.  Because  they  do  permit  work  to  get 
■;r.der  way  rapidly  and  are  particularly  suit- 
ed '.'J  highly  uncertain  situations,  we  have 
hnd  to  u.se  CPFF  contracts  in  the  case  of  a 
r.umber  of  Vietnam-related  projects,  for  ex- 
ample, the  construction  of  U  S  military  fa- 
cilities In  that  country.  Despite  these  unu- 
sual requirements,  we  were  able  to  show  fur- 
ther progress  tn  FY  1966,    Since  on  the  aver- 


age at  leiist  ten  cents  is  saved  on  each  dollar 
shifted  from  CPFF  to  some  other  form  of  con- 
tract, this  means  an  estimated  saving  of  $684 
million.  Again,  the  actual  results  of  the  last 
two  months  may  Increase  the  CPFF  rate 
somewhat,  but  we  should  still  be  able  to  bet- 
ter the  goal  set  for  the  year. 

As  the  proportion  of  CPFF  contracts  has 
declined,  tlial  of  firm,  fixed-price  contracts 
has  risen,  and  by  virtually  the  same  amount. 
This  Is  especially  gratifying  inasmuch  as  un- 
der most  conditions,  the  firm,  fixed-price 
contract  is  preferable,  with  the  contractor 
assuming  full  cost  responsibiliry  and  guar- 
anteeing performance  and  timely  delivery, 

C,  Multi-year  Procurement:  Multi-year 
competitive  contracts  enable  bidders  to  offer 
the  Government  lower  prices  since  the  larger 
quantities  and  longer  production  runs  usual- 
ly result  In  lower  unit  costs,  as  shown  on  the 
table  below: 
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Here  are   some   recent  examples  of  such  contracts: 


Van  price 

Percent 
reduction 

Savings 
on  recent 

Single  year 

MuUiyear 

procure- 
ment 

1    Tiu-go  carrier  M.M.H 

$21,414 

615 

395 
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1.970 

$16. 187 
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780 

1,874 

24 

6 

24 

18 

5 
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3.  Kooket  motor,  inert  parts 

♦   Kuel  lank  :i.<s('iiililv „ - 

174,000 
1. 744,  540 

'*'■  Hiwlio  reeeiver        ' 

112,128 

in  Reducing  Operating  Costs:  The  third 
«>teeory  of  coet  reductions  comprises  those 
programs  designed  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  far  flung  supply,  maintenance,  com- 
munications, transportation  and  other  logis- 


tic support  activities.     Savings   here   In   FTT 
1966  are  estimated  at  $1.6  bUUon. 

A.  Terminating  Unnecessary  Operations: 
During  Uie  past  year  we  have  continued  our 
effort  to  Identify  and  termiuate  unnecessary 
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The  land  and  facilities  made  available  by 
this  "base  closure  '  prc^ram  usually  find 
other  productive  uses  quickly  The  table 
below  summarizes  the  disposition  erf  military 
property  released  sine*  1961 : 
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Our  own  OtHce  of  Economic  Adjustment 

h.^s  helped  plan  many  of  these  successful 
conversions,  collaborating  with  local  officials 
In  some  59  instances.  In  this  connection,  an 
important  facet  of  our  base  closure  program 
is  the  early  identlficalion  and  announcement 
of  those  Installations  affected  so  as  to  give 
all  concerned — the  employees,  the  communi- 
ties and  state  and  federal  agencies — the 
maximum  amount  of  time  to  plan  for  the 
adjustment  process. 

For  our  own  employees  affected  by  clos- 
ings, we  have  established  a  broad  program 
of  assistance  which  includes  the  guarantee 
of  a  new  job  opportunity,  a  centralized  Job 
referral  activity  to  match  displaced  employ- 
ees with  Job  vacancies,  a  preference  system 
for  the  placement  of  such  employees,  re- 
training, severance  pay,  income  protection 
and  Government  payment  of  moving  costs 
to  a  new  Defense  Job.  The  following  table 
shows  what  has  happened  to  civilian  career 
employees  displaced  by  the  base  closure  pro- 
gram between  January  1964  and  April  30, 
1966: 


Accepted  offer  of  another  DOD 

job - 

Placed  in  another  Federal  job 

Place<i  In  a  non-Federai  job 

Declined    job   offer,    transfer   or 

plaoemerit  assistance 

Roliped  or  resigned 

Other    (death,    mmtary    service, 
etc.) 

Total  employees  affected. . . 

Separated    without    job    oppor- 

luuity. 


Employees 


Number     Percent 


66.264 
a.  887 
2,314 

5.290 
13,481 

3,827 


69.7 
4.1 

2.4 

5.6 
14.2 

10 


95, 063 
None 


100.0 
None 


B.  Consolidation  and  Standardization  of 
Operations:  The  more  extensive  use  of  air 
traiisportation,     improved     comniuiiicationfi 
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and  automatic  data  processing  techniques 
has  made  possible  an  Increasing  degree  of 
conBolldatlon  and  standardlzaUon  in  our 
logistics  operations.  The  result  U  more  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  support  of  otir  military 
fore  ©8 

The  performance  of  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  iDvSAi  during  FY  1966  In  coping  with 
the  Increased  clemands  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict adds  impressive  evidence  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  largest  and  most  important  func- 
tional consolidation  In  the  past  five  years. 
Dxirlng  the  first  nine  months  of  FY  1966. 
DSAs  supply  centers  prtx-essed  30  percent 
more  requisitions,  handled  55  percent  more 
tons  of  supplies,  and  pr( .cured  more  than 
double  the  dollar  volume  of  supplies  than  In 
the  comparable  period  a  year  beforehand, 
with  an  improvement  In  productivity  per 
nianhour  expended  of  over  20  percent. 

C.  Increa.slng  Pfflclency  of  Other  Support 
Operations 

1  Commuiil'  ntlon  Systema  Costs — Savings 
In  this  area  in  FY  1966  are  estimated  at  »!5l 
million  and  stem  principally  from  the  con- 
solidation and  Inteeration  of  leased  long 
line  communications  by  the  Defense  Com- 
munications Agency. 

2  Transportation  and  Traffic  Manage- 
ment— Savings  In  FY  1966  are  estimated  at 
$78  million  and  result  from  such  actions  as: 
minimizing  the  use  of  premium  air  travel; 
improving"  routings  of  high  cost,  air  de- 
livered shipments:  obtalntni?  more  favorable 
rates  for  commercial  airlift  and  shipment  of 
household  goods:  and  reducing  transporta- 
tion costs  of  overseas  mall. 

3.  Maintennnce  Management;  FY  1966 
savings  are  estimated  at  J178  million  and 
were  obtained  from  a  wide  variety  of  actions, 
for  example,  lengthening  the  time  between 
overhaul  through  better  Inspections  and 
scheduling,  by  .seeliing  out,  opportunities  to 
rebuild  existing  equipment  In  lieu  of  new 
procurement,  etc 

4.  Other:  Additional  savings  estimated  at 
»134  million  were  realized  In  such  fields  as 
Xamllv  housing  and  other  real  property  man- 
agement, the  use  of  contract  technicians, 
commercial  type  vehicle  management,  etc. 

SUMMARY 

With  a  record  of  Ave  years  of  achievement 
behind  us,  there  should  be  no  question  as  to 
the  value  of  the  Defense  Departments  Cost 
Reduction  Program.  Not  only  has  It  pro- 
duced very  substantial  savings  but  also  It 
has  signiticantly  improved  the  overall  effi- 
ciency of  our  logistics  system,  as  evidenced 
by  Its  ability  to  support  promptly  the  sud- 
den lncrea.se  in  workload  Impoeed  by  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam.  Six  weeks  ago  Senator 
Douglas,  speaking  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Federal  Procurement  and  Reg- 
ulation summed  up  the  Committees  annual 
review  of  our  Cost  Reduction  Program  with 
the  following  comment: 

"Cost  reductions  of  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually  have  been  achieved  by  adopt- 
ing, among  others,  many  of  the  suggestion* 
of  this  subcommittee.  In  the  process  ,  ,  . 
toes  have  been  trod  upon,  oxen  gored,  and 
hostility  encountered   which   Is  Inevitable. 

Errors  may  have  been  committed  and  cer- 
tainly much  remains  to  be  done  In  carving 
more  fat  and  waste  .  .  .  but  I  urge  everyone 
to  view  our  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions against  the  background  of  the  scope 
of  the  Job  and  the  unprecedented  accom- 
ph.shments.  We  must  not  undermine  .  .  . 
the  greatly  Improved  structure  .  .  .  nor  .  ,  . 
relax  our  elTortfl  toward  further  progress." 

It  is  my  Intention  to  ensure  that  there  Is 
no  relaxation  of  effort  and  that  further  pro- 
gress Is  achieved  In  the  year  ahead. 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 


EDWARD  MICHAEL  KERNAN 
Mr.     VANTK.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    Include    extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
July  15,  Ed  Keman.  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal- 
er for  over  22  years,  passed  away  after  a 
prolonged  illne.s-s.  During  the  pa.sl  12 
years  on  the  Washington  scene,  I  came 
to  know  him  for  his  warm  and  sincere 
devotion  to  the  highest  traditions  ol  the 
fourth  estate.  His  interest  concentrated 
on  the  news  and  those  who  made  it  The 
Washington  beat  is  shadowed  by  his 
pa.ssing.  , 

The  following  summary,  written  by  his 
close  associates  at  the  Plain  Dealer,  aptly 
describes  his  journalistic  life  and 
achievements; 

Francis  Edward  Michael  Kernan.  In  his  23 
years  In  the  Plain  Dealer's  Washington  bu- 
reau, was  known  affectionately  throughout 
the  massive  press  corps  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal as  Fxldle-  with  1,000  friends".  Including 
five  Presidents. 

Amiable,  shrewd  and  gregarious,  Eddie 
landed  In  Washington  In  1944  via  service  on 
newspapers  In  his  native  Red  Wing.  Minn, 
and  la  1937  the  Akron  bureau  of  the  Plain 
Dealer. 

Walker  Bucl,  then  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  u.sed  to  tell  the  story  of  how  Eddie 
worked  himself  into  the  Washington  staff  as 
a  natural  because  he  could  not  stay  away 
from  political  conventions."  Eddie  spent  his 
1944  vacation  doing  odd  chores  for  the  bu- 
reau at  the  1944  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention In  Chicago,  which  brought  him  to 
Buel's  attention. 

Here  Eddie  covered  the  funeral  procession 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  confessed 
he  wept  Just  like  the  throngs  who  watched 
the  cortege  roll  by.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal staff  of  newsmen  who  covered  the  begin- 
nings of  the  United  Nations  when  it  was 
located  at  Lake  Success.  New  York. 

Innumerable  other  repK>rterB  borrowed  his 
"blacks"  or  carbon  copies  of  stories  during 
the  campaign  trips  with  Presidential  candi- 
dates on  trains  before  the  Jet  age.  A  classic 
story  In  Washington  was  the  air  trip  In  more 
recent  times  when  the  presidential  tour  had 
gone  through  Cleveland,  where  the  press  had 
read  Eddie's  story  In  the  Plain  Dealer,  and 
then   arrived    In   another   great  midwestern 

city. 

There,  In  the  eminent  local  Journal  was 
Eddie's  story,  word  for  word,  except  for  the 
byline  Fletcher  Knebel  of  Look  magazine 
and  a  Plain  Dealer  alumnus  and  former 
bureau  colleague  of  Eddie's  cracked:  "They 
sure  worked  Eddie  to  a  fare-the-well  last 
night  " 

Eddie  In  particular  knew  Congress  like 
the  back  of  his  hand.  Innumberable  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  on  "Capitol  Hill" 
also  knew  Eddie,  and  from  time  to  time  used 
to  try  to  steal  him  away  from  the  Plain 
Dealer  to  serve  as  a   press   aide. 

But  Eddie  preferred  the  glamor  and  excite- 
ment of  newspaper  life  and  used  to  spend 
hour  after  hour  at  times  with  cronies  at  the 
National  Press  Club  bar  recounting  wild  and 
wooly  tales  of  an  era  of  newspaperlng  which 
today  has  Just  about  died  out. 

In  1954  Eddie  wa«  elected  a  member  of  the 
Gridiron  Club,  the  famed  dining  organiza- 
tion limited  to  50  top  Washington  corres- 
pondents. Eddie  achieved  fame  In  the  club 
by  being  the  annual  crier  of  the  classic 
opening  line  for  acme  of  the  organization's 
star  skits.  Eddie's  role  was  to  cry:  "Make 
way!"  In  a  stentorian  voice,  as  he  ushered  In 
the  actors  who  were  to  parody  the  famoua 


and     near-great     "victims"     of     the     clubs 
satire. 

None  of  the  many  notables  who  attended 
the  club's  luxurious  banquets  was  ever  hap- 
pier to  see  Eddie  than  his  old  high  school 
footb.Ul  teammate.  Gen.  Lauris  E.  Norstad, 
former  commander-in-chief  of  NATO  forces 
in  Europe. 

In  tact,  many  Washington  correspondeiu.s 
who  went  to  Paris  to  see  Gen.  Norstad,  used 
to  ask  Eddie  for  an  Introduction  to  the  gen- 
eral. But,  as  many  later  humorovisly  told 
Eddie,  they  lived  to  regret  It.  The  chnrac- 
terislic  complaint  was:  "Norstad  spent  20 
minutes  of  my  half  hour's  allotted  time  talk- 
ing about  Eddie  and  R'-d  Wing." 

In  recent  years  Eddie  discovered  he  had  a 
light  Ujuch  In  pinpointing  the  human  side 
of  political  figures  in  the  news,  and  used  to 
write  frequent  columns  in  this  vein  for  the 
Plain  Dealer. 

He  had  been  progressively  111  for  the  px'X 
two  years  and  had  planned  to  retire  next 
Dec.  1st  Surviving  are  his  wife.  Dorothv, 
whom  he  started  to  date  in  high  school,  and 
two  d  lUghters.  Mrs.  Margaret  Hertz  and  Mrs. 
Kathleen  Smith. 


My  Ohio  colleagues  and  his  many 
friends  on  the  Washington  beat  will  mi.'5s 
the  good  spirit  of  Ed  Kernan. 

Mr.s.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  tin.';  point  in  the  Record, 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.s.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  have  depended  on  the  Plain  Dealer 
for  many  years  are  grieved  that  Ed  Ker- 
nan's  days  have  come  to  an  end.  He  was 
always  friendly  and  congenial.  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kernan 
and  his  family. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanlnious  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Feichan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ed 
Kernan's  straightforward  and  accurate 
reporting  of  events  in  this  city  made  hiin 
stand  out  among  the  Washington  press 
conis.  His  distinguished  news  covera^'' 
and  contribution  to  the  Washincton 
press  corps  earned  him  a  membership  in 
the  exclusive  Gridiron  Club,  a  place  with 
the  Nation's  most  Important  writers.  In 
all  my  contacts  with  Ed  Kernan  he  not 
only  proved  himself  as  an  accomplish,  d 
writer,  but  as  one  of  the  fairest  ncAs 
gatherers  that  I  have  ever  known.  I  con- 
sidered him  both  an  outstanding  journal- 
ist and  a  good  friend. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  Minshali.' 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  ni 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i? 
difficult  to  realize  that  Kddie  Kernan  ol 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Is  gone. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  telephoned 
me,  full  of  good  humor  and  typical  Ker- 


nan repartee,  despite  the  fad  that  pain 
was  his  constant  grim  companion.  Ill- 
ness had  limited  his  activities  and,  after 
covering  my  office  for  nearly  a  dozen 
years,  I  missed  his  frequent  visit.s.  He 
promised  to  come  up  to  Capitol  Hill  for 
lunch  as  toon  as  he  was  feeling  a  little 
better. 

It  was  the  only  promise  Ed  Kernan 
ever  made  to  me  that  he  failed  to  keep. 
He  was  a  man  of  his  word. 

Eddie's  integrity  and  fairmindedness 
was  such  that  he  held  the  confidence  of 
hundreds  of  men  in  public  office.  But 
bevond  that  he  captured  tlie  friendship 
and  loyalty  of  literally  thoasands  of  peo- 
ple in  all  walks  of  life,  rankling  from 
the  elevator  operator  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
bureau's  Washington  headquarters  up 
to  the  White  Hou.se.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  affectionately  regarded  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  press  corps. 

Ed  had  a  roguish  wit.  a  high  sense  of 
tolerance  of  the  shortcomings  of  others 
and  an  uncanny  ability  to  translate  even 
a  mundane  news  event  into  striking 
journalism.  It  was  a  '\vinning  combina- 
tion. 

He  was  held  in  the  greatest  respect  by 
the  Plain  Dealer  to  which  he  pave  so 
many  years  of  service,  as  the  following 
tributes  indicate. 

Ed  Kernan  was  a  man's  man  and  a 
newspaperman's  newspaperman. 

It  is  very  hard  to  say  goodby. 

I  From   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer, 
July  16,  1966) 
Edward  Kernan,  PD  Writer,  Dies 

W.nsHiNGTON — F.  Edward  Kernan,  veteran 
member  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Washington  bu- 
reriii.  died  yesterday  in  Holy  Cross  Hospital, 
Silver  Spring.  Md     He  w.is  59. 

Mr.  Kernan  had  been  on  sick  leave  for 
nearly  two  yei\rs.  He  was  hospitalized  July 
7  after  suffering  a  cerebnil  hemorrhage  which 
Ciiused  his  death 

Francis  Edward  Michael  Kernan,  In  his  22 
years  in  the  Plain  Dealer  Washington  Bu- 
reau, was  known  affectionately  throughout 
the  huge  press  corps  In  the  nation's  capltAl 
as  'Eddie — with  1.000  friends,"  among  them 
five  presidents. 

Amiable,  shrewd  and  gregarious,  Eddie 
Luided  In  Washington  In  1944  after  reporting 
.'tints  on  newspapers  In  his  native  Red  Wing, 
Mmn.,  Minneapolis  and  the  Plain  Dealer's 
Akron  bureau. 

Walker  S.  Buel.  the  late  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau,  used  to  tell  the  story  of  how 
Eddie  worked  himself  Into  the  Washington 
stafi  "as  a  natural,  becau.se  he  could  not  stay 
away  from  political  conventions." 

Eddie  spent  his  1944  vacation  doing  odd 
chores  for  the  bureau  staff  at  the  1944  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  in  Chicago,  which 
brought  him  to  Buel's  attention. 

In  Washington.  Eddie  covered  the  funeral 
pnxession  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  confes.sed  he  wept  Just  like  the 
throngs  who  watched  the  cortege  roll  by.  He 
»";ts  one  of  the  original  staff  of  newsmen  who 
covered  the  be^nnlngs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions when  It  was  situated  at  Lake  Success, 
NY. 
Innumerable  other  reporters  borrowed  his 

"blacks,"  or  carbon  copies  of  his  articles,  on 
the  campaign  trips  with  presidential  candi- 
dates on  trains  before  the  Jet  age. 

A  classic  story  In  Washington  was  the  air 
tnp  In  more  recent  times  when  the  presi- 
dential tour  had  stopped  in  Cleveland,  where 
the  other  reporters  had  read  Eddie's  story  In 
The  Plain  Dealer,  and  then  arrived  In  another 
great  midwestern  city. 

There  In  the  eminent  local  journal  was 
Eddie's  article,  word  for  word,  except  for  the 


byline,  Fletcher  Knebel,  a  writer  for  Look 
magazine  and  a  Plain  Dealer  alumnus  and 
former  bureau  colleague  of  Eddie's  cracked: 
"They  sure  worked  Eddie  to  a  fare-thee- 
well  last  night." 

Eddie.  In  particular,  knew  Congress  like 
the  back  of  his  hand.  Innumerable  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  also  knew  Eddie,  and 
from  time  to  time  used  to  try  to  steal  htm 
away  from  The  Plain  Dealer  to  serve  as  their 
press  aides. 

But  Eddie  preferred  the  glamor  and  excite- 
ment of  newspaper  life  and  used  to  spend 
hoiu-  after  hour  with  cronies  at  the  National 
Press  Club  bar  recounting  wild  and  woolly 
tales  of  an  era  of  newspaperlng  that  today 
has  Just  about  died  out. 

In  1954.  Eddie  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Gridiron  Club,  the  famed  dining  organiza- 
tion limited  to  50  top  Washington  corre- 
spwndents.  Eddie  .achieved  fame  In  the  club 
by  being  the  annual  crier  of  the  classic  open- 
ing line  for  some  of  the  organization's  star 
skits.  Eddie's  role  was  to  cry.  "Make  way!" 
In  a  stentorian  voice,  as  he  ushered  In  the 
actors  to  parody  the  fanious  and  near-great 
"victims"  of  the  club's  satire. 

None  of  the  many  notables  who  attended 
the  clubs  luxurious  banquets  was  ever  hap- 
pier to  see  Eddie  than  his  old  high  school 
football  teammate.  Gen.  Lauris  E.  Norstad, 
former  conunander-ln-chief  of  NATO  forces 
In  Europe, 

In  fact,  many  Washington  correspondents 
who  went  to  Paris  to  see  Gen.  Norstad  used 
to  ask  Eddie  for  an  introduction. 

But.  as  many  later  humorously  told  Ed- 
die, they  lived  to  regret  it.  The  characer- 
Istlc  complaint  was: 

"Norstad  spent  20  minutes  of  my  half 
hour's  allotted  time  talking  about  Eddie  and 
Red  Wing." 

In  recent  years  Eddie  cultivated  a  light 
touch  In  pinpointing  the  human  side  of 
political  figures  in  the  news  and  wrote  many 
columns  in  that  vein  for  The  Plain  Dealer. 
From  1937  until  1944,  when  he  Joined  the 
Washington  bureau.  Kernan  covered  the  news 
in  Akron.  He  was  In  charge  of  the  Akron 
bureau  during  World  War  II.  There  his 
knowledge  of  the  rubber  industry  and  labor 
relations  gave  The  Plain  Dealer  a  widely 
respected  reporter. 

He  had  been  ill  for  the  last  two  years 
and  had  planned  to  retire  Dec.  1 . 

Visiting  hours  for  Mr.  Kernan  wUl  be  at 
the  Warner  E.  Pumphrey  funeral  home,  8434 
Georgia  Avenue.  Silver  Spring,  from  7  to  9 
p.m.  today  and  3  to  5  and  7  to  9  p.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  his  home  town 
of  Red  Wing.  Minn.,  arriving  there  Tuesday 
evening. 

"Visiting  hours  will  be  at  the  Ferrln  funeral 
home,  301  Main  Street,  Red  Wing,  from  9 
am  to  9  p.m.  Wednesday.  Services  will  be 
In  Red  Wing,  Thursday  morning  at  a  time 
and  place  to  be  announced. 

Interment  will  be  In  Calvary  Cemetery, 
Red  Wing. 

Mr.  Kernan  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Doro- 
thy; two  daughters.  Mrs.  Herbert  Hertz  and 
Mrs.  James  E.  Smith,  both  of  Silver  Spring; 
two  grandchildren:  two  sisters,  Mrs  David 
Budenslek  and  Mrs.  Jeanette  Kalland.  both 
of  St.  Louis  Park.  Minn.;  and  two  brothers, 
Joseph,  of  Red  Wing  and  John  K.  of  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

THfRTY    FOR  Kernan,   PD   Veteran 

Francis  Edward  Kernan,  dead  at  59.  lacked 
only  a  few  months  of  completing  30  years  of 
service  with  The  Plain  Dealer.  At  his  death 
he  was  on  sick  leave  from  the  Washington 
Bureau  where  his  byline  was  a  familiar  one 
on  governmental  and   political  stories 

Kernan  went  to  The  Plain  Dealer's  bureau 
In  the  capital  city  In  1944.  He  began  his 
service  with  this  newspaper  in  1937  at  the 
Akron  Bureau  after  previous  experience  on 
smaller  newspapers  Including  the  Dally  Re- 


publican   In   his   home    town    of    Red    Wing, 
Minn. 

It  was  In  Red  Wing  that  Kernan  played 
football  on  the  same  team  ^-ith  Gen.  Lauris 
Norstad  who  later  became  supreme  allied 
commander  in  Europe.  Both  played  end. 
Kernan  also  attended  Red  Wing  Seminary, 
University  of  North  Dakota  and  University  of 
Minnesota  and.  In  Washington,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Gridiron  Club,  indicative  of  his 
standing  in  the  newspaper  community  there. 
A  congenial  gentleman  and  a  good  reporter, 
Ed  Kernan  will  be  missed  by  his  many  friends 
both  In   government  and   newspaper  circles. 

Kernan  was  known  among  his  contem- 
poraries as  the  "man  with  a  thousand 
friends."  That  is  a  goodly  number  for  any 
human  to  accumulate.  Among  them  were 
five  presidents  of  the  United  States.  Kernan 
confessed  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road 
and  wept  when  the  funeral  procession  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  passed  by. 

Among  his  not,able  assignments  was  cov- 
erage of  the  United  Nations  when  it  was  lo- 
cated at  Lake  Success.  New  York. 

But  It  was  as  a  reporter  of  the  political 
scene,  per  se,  that  Kernan  established  his 
reputation  as  something  more  than  a  mere 
recorder  of  events.  In  late  years  he  devoted 
more  time  to  what  might  be  called  the 
"human"  side  of  Washington  and  its  politi- 
cians and  he  sought  out  and  printed  the 
lighter  aspects  of  life  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Mr  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  GoodellI,  has  brought  to 
Light  certain  facts  and  raised  serious 
questions  regarding  the  possible  connec- 
tion between  the  Justice  Departments 
dropping  an  antitrust  suit  apainst  a  St. 
Louis  beer  company  and  the  member- 
ship of  that  company's  officers  in  the  ex- 
clusive $1,000  President's  Club. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  pe- 
culiar series  of  coincidences  surround- 
ing the  beer  company  executives'  coii- 
tribution  to  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Justice  Department's  dropping  the 
case,  it  is  clear  that  "Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  Mr  Donald  Turner,  the 
Justice  Department's  antitrust  chief, 
were  guilty  of  incredible  naivete  as  pub- 
lic officials  when  they  accepted  a  gift 
ride  to  the  All-Star  game  last  week  on 
the  beer  company's  airplane. 

Mr.  Turner,  the  man  charged  with  the 
responsibility  under  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration for  enforcing  our  antitrust  laws, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  although  he  had 
his  doubts  about  boarding  the  private 
airplane,  he  finally  concluded  that  if 
taking  the  gift  ride  was  good  enough  for 
■Vice  President  Humphrey,  it  was  good 
enough  for  him.  It  would  seem  then  that 
a  new  standard  for  ethical  conduct  iias 
been  established  by  the  John.son  admin- 
istration: that,  is  when  you  are  in  doubt, 
ask  yourself.  "What  would  Hubert 
Humphrey  do? 

But  the  country  Is  entitled  to  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  this  $1  000  ex- 
clusive President's  Club.     What  kind  of 
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"club"  is  this  President's  Club?  Is  It  a 
club  to  be  used  against  private  and  busi- 
ness interests  who  do  not  belong  to  It — 
or  against  the  public  interest  on  behalf 
of  tliose  who  do  put  $1,000  into  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  campaign  kitty? 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
administrations  Poverty  and  Peace 
Corps.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
time  is  overdue  when  the  American  peo- 
ple are  told  the  truth  about  the  ad- 
minlslratiou's  affluence  and  influence 
corps— that  us.  its  $1,000  per  member 
President's  Club. 

I  believe  that  an  investigation  i.s  in 
order  to  find  out  v,  liether  there  are  other 
peculiar  coincidences  and  special  con- 
siderations surrounding  membership  In 
the  President's  Club  "Hie  Justice  De- 
partment us  hardly  qualified  at  this  point 
to  make  such  investigation.  I  recom- 
mend an  appropriate  committee  of  Con- 
srress.  A  serious  question  has  been 
raised  regarding  the  tK>s.-?ible  mi.suse  of 
political  Influence  in  dealings  with  an 
executive  department  agency. 

If  there  is  no  Impropriety  involved  in 
the  droppin<i  of  the  antitrust  suit  agaiiust 
tlie  St.  Louis  beer  compaiiy,  then  it  is 
Important  that  thi.s  bo  made  clear  and 
public  confidence  in  the  Justice  De;.ari- 
ment  restored.  At  present  this  confi- 
dence is  seriously  undermined. 


LIBERALIZING  VETERANS  PENSION 
PROGRAM 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revi.-.e  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  miitter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  U-mpore.  Is  .here 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  havi-  in- 
troduced HR  16247.  a  bill  to  liberalize 
and  make  more  equitable  the  vete-aiis' 
pension  program. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  mani- 
fest In  recent  months  in  legislation  to  re- 
vise and  Uberalize  the  veterans'  pension 
program.  More  than  150  bills  on  this 
subject  have  been  introduced  and  are 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Undoubtedly,  this  great 
expression  of  Interest  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  adverse  effect  of  last  year's 
social  security  annuity  increase  uixin  the 
monllily  pension  of  many  veterans.  It  ts 
true  that  the  88th  Congress,  anticipating 
the  social  security  increase,  enacted  leg- 
islation to  exclude  10  percent  of  any  re- 
tirement income  from  the  computation  of 
income  for  pen-sion  purposes.  Because 
the  .social  security  mciea.se  was  not  en- 
acted until  more  than  a  year  later,  many 
veterans  received  a  nominal  increase  in 
social  security  and  at  the  .same  time  their 
pen.sions  were  reduced  substantially.  In 
some  cases,  veterans  had  been  on  the 
pension  rolls  only  a  few  mionths  when 
their  pensions  were  summarily  reduced 
or  terminat.txl  because  of  the  receipt  of 
the  nominal  increase  in  social  security. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  problem  facing 
us,  Mr  Speaker.  The  continually  rising 
cost  of  living  has  made  the  income  limi- 
tations of  existing  law  that  were  estab- 
lished in  1960  completely  obsolete  In  es- 


tablishing financial  need  and  entitlement 
to  pension.  Even  the  monthly  rates  of 
pension,  which  were  last  increa.sed  in 
1964,  have  not  kept  peace  with  the  in- 
crea.sed cost  of  living. 

This  89th  Congre.ss  is  continually  being 
called  upon  to  vote  for  .social  refom'S 
that  are  designed  to  improve  the  fi- 
nancial status  of  various  sepments  of 
our  population.  Even  now.  the  admin- 
istration is  coiiiidering  the  so-called  re- 
verse income  tax  plan  that  would  liave 
the  effect  of  guaranteeing  everyone  a 
minimum  annual  wage  of  more  than 
$3,000.  With  thi.s  trend  continuing,  and 
the  cost  of  living  increasing.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  reappraise  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  asing  veteran  population. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  time  and 
effort  to  a  study  in  depth  of  tliis  prob- 
lem^ ~  I  beheve  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
ducixl  to  liberalize  the  veterans'  pen.slon 
program  will  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  more  adequately  discharge 
its  continuing  obligation  to  our  Nation's 
wartime  defenders  and.  at  the  same  time, 
recognize  its  obligation  to  all  cltizeu.s 
as  taxpayers. 

The  measure  v.ill  increa.=e  most  of  the 
income  limitations  that  control  the 
nionthlv  rate  of  pension  under  existing 
law  It  will  ectablLsh  a  new  maximum 
rate  of  pension  and  a  new  minimum  In- 
come limitation  fur  tl.e  most  needy  vet- 
erans. Tlie  proixjsal  will,  for  example, 
permit  the  married  veteran  with  Inco.ne 
of  $500  annually  to  receive  $130  monthly 
instead  of  the  $105  monthly  he  is  now 
receiving.  It  will  permit  the  widow  with 
no  childj-en  and  income  of  less  tlian  $250 
to  receive  $80  monthly  instead  of  the  $64 
she  currently  receives. 

The  proposal  will  also  permit  any  vet- 
eran In  receipt  of  retirement  Income  to 
waive  up  to  10  percent  of  that  retirement 
income  .so  he  may  qualify  for  pension. 

A  frequent  complaint  of  pensioners  is 
that  the  income  of  a  working  wife  Ls  not 
counted  as  the  veteran's  income  for  pen- 
sion purposes  When  the  working  wife 
retires,  however,  all  but  $1,200  of  her 
retirement  Income  is  counted  as  the  vet- 
eran's income  for  pension  purposes. 
Thus,  a  veteran's  pension  may  be  ad- 
versi-ly  afTected  at  a  time  when  his  fam- 
ily income  has  been  suljstantially  re- 
duced. Thus  proposal  will  correct  this 
situation  by  excluding  all  of  a  six>use's 
income  when  she  reaches  age  62,  in  com- 
puting the  veteran's  income  for  pension 
purjwses 

These  are  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  bill  I  have  Introduced.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  begin  hearings  tomorrow  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  I  am  extremely  hope- 
ful that  the.se  hearings  will  result  in  the 
reporting  of  this  bill  or  a  similar  mea.sure 
to  provide  a  more  generous  pension  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation's  sick  and  needy 
veterans  and  widows. 

A  section-by-section  analy.^is  of  H  R 
16247  follows 

Ana!,y.sis  or  VKrEK,\.NS'  Pen.sio.n  Act  or  19G6 
(Introduced  by  Hon.  E  Ross  Adair  July  H. 
19661 
This  Is  a  bill  lo  Increa.se  the  rates  of  pen- 
sion payable  to  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
World  W»r  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict  and 
their   widows   and    to   liberalize   and   make 


more  equitable  the  provisions  of  the  pension 

law. 

Section  1.  This  section  contains  the  short 
title  and  provides  that  Uie  Act  may  tap  cuci 
ii3   tiie   ■Veterans'  Pension   Act   of   1966." 

Section  2.  This  section  permits  veterans  to 
w.ilve  the  receipt  ol  not  more  th.in  10  ., 
of  any  retirement  annuity,  including  Social 
Security,  admlnislercd  by  an  agency  of  the 
Pederrtl  Government  The  Section  further 
provides  that  10  '-.  of  any  waived  retirement 
Income  .shall  not  be  considered  as  Income 
for  pension  purjio.ses. 

ThLs  section  aLso  provides  that  the  noir.- 
tnal  reniuneration  received  by  patients  and 
members  In  Veteran's  Administration  ho.':pi- 
tals  and  domiciU.iries  for  .services  performed 
as  therapeutic  and  rehabllltiitlve  activities, 
as  set  forth  In  Section  618  of  Title  38.  fhiU 
not  be  counted  as  income  for  pension  pur- 
poses. 

Section  3.  This  siitlon  re'.  Ise.s  the  Incomo 
limitations  controlling  the  monthly  rate  of 
pension  for  veter,ins  and  widows.  The  ex- 
isting pension  rates  are  incre.i«ed  by  ap- 
proximtitely  five  percent. 

The  section  adds  a  new  monthly  rate  of 
$125  for  veterans  with  no  dependents  tx.'iv- 
Ing  Incomes  of  less  than  $250  annually  and 
a  monthly  rate  of  $130;  $135;  or  $140  for  vet- 
erans with  one.  two,  or  three  or  more  tie- 
pendents  respectively  and  having  lncome.s  of 
less  than  $500  annually. 

A  new  monthly  rate  of  WO  for  widows  with 
no  dependents  having  iiicomes  of  less  tliun 
$250  annually  and  u  new  monthly  rate  of 
$100  for  widuws  with  dependents  having  in- 
comes of  les6  than  $500  unnually  are  also 
pr  i\  Ided  by  this  section. 

Section  4  This  section  removes  the  re- 
tjulrement  th.Tt  a  veteran  who  has  attained 
the  aete  of  sixty-five  must  have  a  10%  dis- 
ability and  tliat  tis  unemployabillty  be  nr- 
tributable  tliereto.  These  veteraiis  wuuld, 
of  course,  continue  to  be  required  to  meet  the 
service,  income  and  discharge  requirements 
of  exibting  law. 

Section  5.  This  section  clarifie.s  and  liber- 
alizes the  criteria  for  entitlement  to  the  ad- 
ditional $:15  monthly  pension  for  veterans 
who   are   iHjrmanently   hotisebound. 

Section  6.  This  section  provides  that  nnne 
of  a  spouse's  income,  in  the  case  of  a  spouse 
who  is  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  older,  sliall 
be  counted  as  the  veterans  income  for  pen- 
sion purposes  Under  exist  inR  law.  a  spouse's 
earned  Income  or  $1.2O0.  whichever  is  greater 
Is  not  counted  for  pefLslon  purposes,  ir- 
respective of  the  age  of  the  spou.se 

Section  7,  This  section  will  permit  vet- 
erans who  are  entitled  to  si>ecial  monthly 
compensation  for  the  service  connected  loss 
of  a  limb  or  certain  other  disabilities  and 
who  are  also  entitled  to  non-service  con- 
nected ftenslon  benefits  to  receive  the  pen- 
.si(j!i  concurrently  with  the  special  monthly 
compensation 

Section  8  Under  existing  law.  veterans 
with  less  than  ninety  days  of  wartime  service 
are  entitled  to  pension  only  If  they  are 
separated  for  service  connected  disability. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  held  that 
service  connection  established  by  certain 
leg.il  presumptions  In  such  cases  is  not  suf- 
firlf  nt  to  establish  entitlement  to  pension 
This  section  will  clarify  the  Language  so  that 
service  connection  e!='.ablished  by  the  "pre- 
sumption of  sotindness  at  enlistment"  doc- 
trine as  set  forth  In  Section  311  of  Title  38. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  suRiclent  tj 
meet  the  service  connected  disability  re- 
quirement for  entitlement  to  pension  in 
case.s  of  less  than  ninety  days  .service. 

Section  9,  This  is  the  eSeclive  dates  sec- 
lion  and  provides  that  Sections  2  and  6  -"ihal! 
be  effective  January  1.  196..  while  all  othct 
.sections  are  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
third  calendar  month  after  date  of  enact- 
ment. _ 


AIRLINE  STRIKE 
Mr.    CONTE.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  1  week  now,  this  country  has  been 
II'.  the  throes  of  a  major  economic  crisis 
as  a  result  of  the  strike  against  the  major 
airlines  by  the  machinists  union.  The 
estimated  revenue  loss  as  a  result  of  this 
^.tiike  runs  to  something  like  $7  million  a 
ri;jy — a  total  close  to  $70  million  so  far. 
Kr\A  there  seems  little  immediate  hope  for 
an  early  settlement. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  al- 
ready experienced  the  frustrating  Incon- 
venience of  being  unable  to  make  travel 
arrangements  by  air  in  trying  to  get  back 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  following  our  re- 
cent summer  recess.  But  inconvenience 
i.<:  the  very  least  of  the  headaches  that 
are  piling  up  as  a  result  of  the  airline 
strike. 

Some  106,450  workers  have  stood  idle 
,'imce  the  strike  began.  And  on  July  14. 
.some  58,100  idle  workers  went  off  the 
payroll  as  a  direct  result  of  the  work 
.stoppage. 

These  are  grim  statistics  indeed,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  this  Nation  is 
undergoing  critical  economic  stres,ses 
from  other  sources. 

We  have  listened  to  a  lot  of  urgent  talk 
from  the  present  administration  about 
maintaining  a  calm,  rational  attitude  to- 
ward the  pressures  that  have  been  build- 
Ins,'  for  over  a  year  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  about  wage-price  guidelines  and.  in 
fact,  we  have  seen  .swift  and  forthright 
action  taken  to  bring  a  settlement  to  the 
recent  labor  difficulties  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

It  seems  to  me  the  same  sort  of  firm- 
ness and  vigor  is  demanded  now  to  bring 
the  airline  strike  to  an  end.  The  con- 
.•^pquences  for  failing  to  act  are  too  great 
for  anything  less  than  an  all-out  effort 
by  the  administration  to  get  this  vital 
cog  in  our  Nation's  transixirtation  sys- 
tem moving  again. 

Some  4,100  separate  flights  are  can- 
celed each  day  the  strike  persists.  This 
LS  forcing  an  average  of  150,000  pas- 
sengers each  day  onto  the  facilities  of 
other  carrier  systems — systems  adequate 
for  their  own  carefully  calculated  mar- 
ket, but  perhaps  not  equipped  for  the 
efficient  handling  of  the  sudden  influx  of 
new  and  often  urgent  business. 

As  a  result  of  the  tieup.  735  jet  and 
piston  engined  aircraft  have  been 
grounded,  cutting  off  service  to  231 
.American  cities  and  23  foreign  countries. 
We  can  ill  afford  the  losses  and  the 
chaos  which  this  strike  is  bringing  to 
this  coimtry's  transportation  and  com- 
munications networks.  I  cannot  urge 
more  strongly  that  the  President  exploit 
pvery  possible  avenue  of  solution — that 
he  demand,  if  necessary,  a  settlement  of 
this  most  costly  dispute.  It  is  critically 
important  and.  In  my  judgment,  should 
have  a  No.  1  priority  among  the  domestic 
problems  currently  facing  this  Nation. 


AMBASSADOR  GOLDBERG'S  FIRST 
YEAR  AT  U.N. 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois,  Mr,  Siieaker. 
under  the  headline  "Goldberg  Rounding 
Out  First  Year  at  UN.,"  the  'Washington 
Post  of  this  morning  carries  an  article 
by  Louis  B.  Fleming,  correspondent  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, that  gives  high  praise  to  the  per- 
manent Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
at  the  United  Nations,  and  concludes 
with  this  observation; 

Foreign  diplomats  here  think  the  llnited 
States  is  now  served  as  well,  and  probably 
better,  than  at  any  time  in  its  21  years  at  the 
United  Nations, 

Mr,  Speaker,  with  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  one  of  my  most  distiii- 
guished  constituents,  Mr,  Justice  Gold- 
berg, under  who.se  magnetic  leadership 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  a  delegate  to 
the  20th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  by  unanimous  consent.  I  am 
extending  my  remarks  to  include  the 
article  by  Louis  B,  Fleming  in  the  'Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  18,  196&,  as  follows: 

Goldberg  Rocnding  Oi-t  First  \^s&  at  U  N, 
(By  Louis  B,  Fleming) 

United  Nations,  NY..  July  17.— Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  will  complete  his  first  year  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  at  the  United  Nations  Wednes- 
day with  a  record  of  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment and  a  feeling  of  almost  overwhelming 
disappointment. 

He  has  restored  the  power  that  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  brought  to  the  post  and  gone 
beyond  anything  that  any  other  American 
representative  has  accomplished  in  a  single 
year  here  for  the  last  21  years. 

And  yet  he  has  failed  so  far  in  the  peace 
mission  that  probably  was  the  principal  fac- 
tor in  his  decision  to  leave  the  Supreme 
Court  and  enter  diplomacy;  He  has  not  found 
a  way  out  of  Vietnam, 

The  anniversary  will  find  Goldberg  in  Ge- 
neva, trying  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  the  moon  and  space 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  His  personal  partic- 
ipation in  those  negotiations  Is  typical  of 
the  direct  Involvement  he  has  brought  to  the 
U.N,  job.  It  also  is  a  measure  of  his  eager- 
ness to  accomplish  something  in  interna- 
tional detente  beyond  the  immediate  circle 
of  the  U,N.  routine. 

Goldberg  has  found  the  job  more  difficult 
and  probably  less  Influential  than  he  had 
expected.  His  succe.sses  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  have  not  compensated.  In  his 
own  thinking,  for  his  failure  to  influence  a 
peaceful  solution  in  Vietnam  There  may 
even  be  a  suspicion  of  disappointment  that 
his  views  may  not  be  have  prevailed  in  the 
White  House  on  this  problem. 

This  has  not,  however,  discouraged  Gold- 
berg, He  has  no  intention  of  quitting.  He 
has  no  plans  at  this  time  except  to  continue 
to  work  as  Ambassador  here  He  di-savows 
p.:)litical  ambition  and  apparently  ha.>;  no  in- 
terest whausoever  in  being  secretary  of  state 
He  already  is  working  on  ways  to  improve  his 
performance  In  the  second  year  as  Ambas- 
sador 

Goldberg  has  played  the  key  role  in  four 
major  developments; 

He  persuaded  the  United  States  to  change 
its  policy  tfjward  Rhodesia,  ac<:epting  the 
usefulness  of  economic  sanctions  and  then 
accepting  for  the  first  time  the  preventive 
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use  of  force  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  U,N, 
Charter.  The  implications  of  these  policy 
changes  as  precedents  for  the  futtire  action 
against  South  Africa  are  awesome. 

He  reorganized  and  returned  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  to  a  new  le\Tel 
of  efficiency.  More  important,  he  has  be- 
come the  first  really  fulltime  American  Am- 
bassador at  the  United  Nations,  less  di- 
verted than  his  predecessors  by  other  obliga- 
tions and  interests. 

He  masterminded  the  delicate  Seciirlty 
Council  negotiations  which  led  to  a  cease- 
fire between  India  and  Pakistan  in  Septem- 
ber. The  crisis,  his  first  experience  on  the 
Council,  was  historic  in  terms  of  the  re- 
grouping of  the  United  States  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  politically  defensive  ac- 
tion against  troublemaking  by  Communist 
China. 

He  preserved  American  participation  In 
the  United  Nations  through  the  crushing 
defeat  in  the  fight  over  Article  19  ^f  the 
Charter.  It  was  not  his  idea  to  drop  the 
fight  to  force  Prance  and  the  Communists  to 
pay  their  assessments  He  inherited  the  de- 
cision but  agreed  with  it  and  was  effective 
in  explaining  it  both  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people — effective  enough,  anyway, 
so  that  neither  appropriations  nor  public 
opinion  polls  reflected  any  backlash. 

Goldl>erg  has  achieved  all  this  with  hu- 
morless hiud  work,  a  sincerity  so  simple  that 
it  arouses  suspicions,  and  a  directness  of 
speech  that  falls  flat  following  the  oratory 
of  Adlal  Stevenson. 

From  time  to  time  he  has  stumbled. 
In  the  last  Assembly  he  sought  to  amend 
a  declaJTitlon  on  racial  discrimination  to 
prohibit  anti-Semitism,  The  move  was 
aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it  produced 
a  bitter  reaction  from  the  Arabs  who  saw 
In  the  strategy  confirmation  to  their  fears 
of  Goldberg  as  a  Zionist,  The  amendment 
w.=is  withdrawn. 

In  his  determination  to  be  involved  In  all 
activities  of  the  last  Assembly,  and  to  speak 
in  all  committees,  he  •was  not  always  help- 
ful. One  diplomat  commented:  "It  took  the 
regular  American  representative  in  our 
c.ommlttee  a  week  to  repair  the  damage- done 
by  Goldberg's  appearance." 

Goldbergs  deep  concern  with  Vietnam  may 
have  been  responsible  for  the  major  disaster 
of  the  year,  the  decision  at  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary to  bring  Vietnam  before  the  Security 
Council, 

The  decision  was  taken  against  the  advice 
of  just  about  everyone  from  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  on  down.  It  was  a  fruitless 
exercise,  and  Goldberg's  protests  to  the  con- 
trary did  not  raise  his  credibility  with  the 
press  At  best,  it  was  a  misuse  of  the  highest 
UN,  body  for  domestic  political  effect.  Criti- 
cism was  sharpened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Council  move  canie  slmtrttaneously  ■with  the 
resumption  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

There  is  evidence  that  Goldberg  has  im- 
proved relations  between  Washington  and 
Thant. 

Goldberg  is  a  great  believer  in  the  benefits 
of  face-to-face  consultation.  He  has  been 
seeking,  for  example,  to  win  approval  from 
Africans  and  Portuguese  officials  for  resump- 
tion of  direct  talks  about  the  future  of  the 
Portugtiese  territories  in  Africa. 

His  faith  in  this  kind  of  negotiation,  en- 
couraged by  his  success  In  the  India-Pakistan 
negotiations,  suggested  to  some  observers 
that  Goldberg  is  less  the  intellectual  theore- 
tician than  some  presumed  and  is  more 
of  a  pragmatic  activist. 

In  one  of  his  rare  philosophical  speeches 
in  the  last  year,  he  argued  before  an  audi- 
ence of  lawyers  for  a  pragmatic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  UN  Charter  that  would  support 
unilateral  intervention,  and  he  specifically 
referred  to  American  action  not  only  in  Viet- 
nam but  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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In    all    or    Uicse    matters,    there    has    been 

some  perpleMty  among  ""««""? ,»;!'°  th^ 
much  of  the  action  wa«  Arthur  Goldberg  the 
liberal  Jurist,  and  h-.w  much  was  Arthur 
Goldberg,  the  obedient  and  InstrucUd  dlplo- 

""u  he  has  felt  a  conflict  of  conscience  In 
carrying  out  some  of  his  duties,  he  has  given 

no  outward  sign  rt„.t»/i 

PorelKn  diplomats  here  think  the  United 
States  IS  now  served  a-s  well,  and  probably 
better,  than  at  any  time  In  its  21  V-^a"  «^ 
the  United  Nations.  They  Icnow  that  one 
year  is  Just  a  beginning,  but  they  regard  It  as 
a  good  beginning. 
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House  Report  1652  and  other  pertinent 
material  during  debate  tomorrow  on 
H.R.  15941.  ,„,. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mi. 
Udall  1 .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  SPAIN 


INTERNATIONAL     COURT     OF     .JUS- 
TICE   RULING    AGAINST    LIBERIA 
AND  ETHIOPIA 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illitioi.'^.     Mr.  Speaker. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 

Hoitse  for  1  minute.  .v,„-„ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker 
I  have  to  report  that  the  Internalional 
Court  of  Justice  has  ruled  against  Li- 
beria and  Ethiopia  in  the  matter  of  South 
Africa's  treatment  of  South  West  /.frlca. 
The  decision  of  ttie  court  comes  a^  a  sur- 
prise and.  I  think,  to  many  of  us    as  a 
disappointment.     But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  the  rule 
of  law      Ambassador  Steverison  said  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  and  Ambassador 
Goldberg  has  made  the  same  assertion 
tl-iat   no  matter   how   the  International 
Court  of  Justice  misiiit  rale  on  any  ques- 
tion  it  would  hate  the  complete  respect 
and  the  complete  support  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  am  informed,  aitd  I  trust  my  mfoi-- 
mation  is  correct,  althou'ih  it  is  a  litt  e 
bit  difficult  to  understand,  that  In  this 
case  the  decision  comprises  1.000  pages. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  maybe  there 
is  a  bit  of  an  error.  That  may  be  the 
size  of  the  record.  Anyway,  it  is  a  long 
decision,  and  until  we  have  read  the 
decision  and  have  considered  U 
thoroughly.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
speaking  for  the  Congress  or  for  the 
U.S.  Government  should  criticize  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice. 

Next  week  the  Subcommittee  on  Af  nca 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman,  will  hold  per- 
haps its  concluding  sessions  on  the  mat- 
ter of  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  At 
that  time,  we  hope  to  have  with  us  as  a 
witness  Mr  Ernest  Gross,  who  represent- 
ed Liberia  and  Ethiopia  in  the  court  case 
before  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
We  are  sure  Mr.  Gross  will  be  with  us 
and  wUl  give  us  a  firsthand  recital  of 
what  he  has  in  mind. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope 
to  have  with  us— I  am  pretty  sure  we 
will— as  one  of  our  concluding  witnesses 
the  great  statesman  from  New  York. 
Senator  Kennhedy.  who  recently  returned 
from  South  Africa. 
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Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yoik.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Mk  unanimous  conscTit  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI 
may  be  permitted  to  Include  portions  of 


Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  iwint  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
'i  liere  was  no  objection 
Mr  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  30  years  ago. 
on*  July  13.  1936.  Gen.  Francisco  Franco 
launched  a  military  uprising  which  led 
to  the  bitter  civil  war  and  to  tlie  fall  ol 
the  second  Spanish  Republic  in  the  spring 
of  1939. 

There  are  few  lessons  that  arc  un- 
ambiguous in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
But  the  results  are  clear;  General  Fraiico 
won,  and  Spain  and  the  whole  Spanish 
people  lost.  Spaui.  on  tlie  eve  of  the 
civil  war  was  already  torn  by  numerous 
opiwsing  factions;  and  2'.  years  of 
cruel  civU  strife— civil  strife  accompanied 
by  foreign  intervention— left  scars  tliat 
have  not  yet  healed  today. 

Order  .stability,  and  27  years  of  peace 
arc  the  boasts  of  Franco's  rccime  But 
what  a  price  has  been  paid  for  them. 
Order  and  peace  have  been  bought  by 
cruel  repression.  A  people  exhausted  by 
the  civil  war  has  not  been  allowed  to 
refind  its  native  vitality  and  genius  for 
fear  that  progress  and  movement  would 
undermine  the  status  quo.  In  reality, 
order  and  peace  have  meant  immoblhty 
While  the  rest  of  Western  Europe  has 
undergone  vast  social  and  economic 
change  since  World  War  II,  Spain  has 
moved  so  little  that  it  has  seemed  to 
.sUnd  .still.  The  fetters  of  a  dictatorship 
have  assured  relative  tranquillity  But 
this  tranquillity  has  been  that  of  a  back- 
water. 

Pohtical  stabiUty  too  is  a  boast  of  the 
regime.  But  what  kind  of  stability? 
Stability  that  reposes  on  the  hfe  of  one 
man  stabiUty  that  is  mainUincd  by  the 
perpetuation  of  the  status  quo,  stability 
that  is  uncertain  in  the  future  For  it  is 
quesUonable  that  after  the  Franco 
regime  there  will  be  a  smooth  transition 
to  another  regime.  It  would  appear  that 
Franco  has  deliberately  prevented  the 
emergence  of  any  viable  alternatives  to 
his  regime  in  order  to  maintain  himself 
in  power. 

Sometime  this  year,  a  new  organic  law 
of  the  sUte  will  be  offered  to  the  people 
of  Spain  for  their  approval  or  rejection. 
Supposedly,  this  organic  law  wUl  make 
some  provision  for  a  regime  to  succeed 
Franco  when  the  CaudlUo  passes  from 
the  scene.  But  such  a  law.  Imposed  from 
above,  ofTers  no  guarantees  for  the  future. 
As  long  as  no  organized  opposition  is  per- 
mitted in  Spain,  the  poUtical  future  of 
Spain  will  remain  a  question  mark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Spain  Is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  Western  Europe  of  today. 
While  Greece  and  Turkey  have  been  able 
to  work  out  association  agrreements  with 


tiie  more  advanced  countries  of  the 
European  Common  Market.  Spain  has 
seen  her  application  for  association  re- 
jected. It  is  not  so  much  bitter  meiii- 
ories  of  the  past  that  have  motivated  ihi.s 
rejection.  It  is  rather  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal that,  as  long  as  the  present  politi- 
cal .system  prevails  in  Spain,  the  count ly 
will  be  so  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe  that  no  institutional 
bonds  with  that  Europe  will  be  mcan- 
iiy^ful  or  mutually  rewarding 

The  price  of  order  and  subility  may  be 
summed  up.  therefore,  as  relative  social 
and  economic  unmobility.  an  uncertain 
political  future,  and  semi-isolation  from 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

Some   will   say.   of   course,   that  this 
as.sessnicnl    is   out    of    date.     They   will 
point  to  the  new  press  law  of  April  193G 
and     the     government's     toleration     of 
puielv  -economic"  strikes  as  evidence  of 
increasing      liberalization.       They      will 
point  to  growing  industrialization  and  .1:; 
ambitious   plan   for   economic   develop- 
ment as  evidence  of  movement  in  Spai!i\ 
economy  and  society.     They  will  point  tn 
the  hundreds  of  thou.sandf  of  Spaniard. 
working   abroad,  to  the   more  than   !, 
million  tourists  visiting  Spain  annually, 
to  Spain's  meml>erslup  in  the  OECD.  ar.d 
to  Spain's  agreements  for  military  c> 
opcration  with  the  United  States  as  evi- 
dence that  Spain  is  emerging  from  isola- 
tion and  entering  a  period  of  profound 
change. 

Above  all,  they  will  point  to  tlie  emer- 
gence of  a  new  geiieration  in  Spaiii  a 
'feneration  that  has  no  memories  of  th- 
Civil  War,  a  generation  impatient  fn 
modernlzaUon.  a  generation  reprcsrat- 
iii"  perhaps  as  much  as  60  percent  of ;:; 
population.  But  before  we  reach  an. 
conclusions  about  just  how  far  Spam  l.a. 
progressed  on  the  road  to  pohtical  lib- 
eralization, let  us  see  how  this  youmcr 
generation  has  been  treated  by  tlie  le- 
gime. 

For  over  2  years,  there  has  been  un:c-. 
among  the  students  of  Spain  who  hv.^ 
chafed  at  restrictions  on  freedom  of  1  x- 
prcssion  and  on  freedom  to  organizr  a. 
student     unions     under     freely     chor   '^ 
leaders.     This  unrest  has  been  mate  h|  d 
bv  unrest  among   the  younger  Cath    ic 
clergy    who  have  sympathized  not  o:..v 
with  "the  complaints  of  the  student.s  bu' 
also  with  the  struggle  by  Spanish  wo:  If'. 
for    better    living    conditions,    and    with 
moves  in  the  provinces  for  more  auto:i- 
omv.    Student      and      clerical      unre.'-t 
reached  new  heights  this  spring.    And 
in   reacting   to   this   unrest,   the   rcaime 
.showed  its  state  of  progress. 

Student  demonstrations  and  meetincs 
were  bruUlly  repressed  by  the  police. 
A  March  1966  gathering  of  studeiits. 
priests,  and  IntellectuaLs  at  a  Capuchin 
monastery  in  Barcelona  ended  in  arresU 
and  violence  after  a  2-day  sieije  by  the 
police.  A  May  1966  peaceful  and  silent 
demonstration  by  over  a  hundred  pnesus 
and  monks  of  Barcelona,  who  were  pro- 
testing the  conditions  of  detainment  01 
.students,  was  broken  up  by  police  wield- 
ing truncheons  in  an  unprecedented  di.s- 
play  of  brutality.  Tlie  press  felt  sui- 
ficiently  free  under  the  new  press  la* 
to  report  only  that  a  gathering  of  pnesus 
had  been  "dispersed-'  and  not  to  mention 


how  they  were  dispersed.  The  Univcr- 
.Mty  of  Barcelona  has  been  closed  as  a 
result  of  demionstrations.  Professors  at 
the  Universities  of  Madrid  and  Barcelona 
who  have  expressed  their  sympathy  with 
the  students  have  been  suspended  from 
their  positions. 

Mr.  Alastair  Reid.  in  a  "Letter  fiom 
Spain"  appearing  a  year  ago  in  a  July 
1965  issue  of  the  New  Yorker,  wrote  as 
follows  on  trends  in  Spain: 

Spain's  liberalization  is  Illusion  rather 
tiian  reality,  promise  rather  than  perlorm- 
.'ince:  Spaniards  are  tasting  a  semi-freedom 
in  which  they  are  less  lilcely  than  before 
to  suRer  personal  persecution  but  in  which 
they  are  as  far  as  ever  from  a  revision  of  the 
wliole  clumsy   structure  of   tlieir  scKTiety. 

In  today's  New  York  Times  Tad  Szluc 
.sums  up  the  30  years  of  the  Franco  re- 
.rime  and  analyzes  the  crossroads  at 
which  he  finds  Spain.  He  points  out  that 
the  Generalissimo  holds  the  key  to 
Spain's  future.  There  are  increasing 
signs,  he  writes; 

The  aging  Generalissimo — contrary  to  the 
f  arller  hopes  of  many  Spaniards — is  not  plan- 
i.iiig  to  encourage  the  advent  of  a  liberal 
deinocracy  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  anniversary, 
which  marks  a  tragedy  for  the  Spanish 
pwple,  let  us  encourage  those  in  Spain 
who  cherish  freedom  and  deinocracy. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come 
there  will  be  a  meanintiful  change  and 
a  true  liberalization  of  Spanish  institu- 
tions. The  efforts  of  the  Spanish  people 
in  this  direction  deserve  the  support  and 
sympathy  of  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  tliis  point  in 
the  Record  the  New  York  Times  article 
by  Tad  Szulc  which  deserves  a  careful 
reading  as  we  contemplate  the  past  and 
future  of  Spain. 
jProm  the  New  York  T^nies,  July  18,  19661 

Thirty  Ye.^rs  Later:   An  Old  Franco  and  a 
.»  New   Spain 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Madrid.  July  17— The  Spanish  Civil  War 
exploded  30  years  ago  tomorrow.  Now.  after 
the  three  years  of  warring  that  cost  500.000 
to  a  million  dead  and  aft«r  ■'27  years  of  peace" 
under  a  dictatorship,  Spain  again  stands  at  a 
crossroads. 

Not  only  Is  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco 
Bihamonde  approaching  his  74th  birthday 
but  also  a  whole  new  generation  of  Spaniards 
with  a  new  outlook,  new  ideas  and  new  needs 
ha.s  come  to  the  fore. 

The  pressures  for  changes  are  therefore 
mounting.  The  problem  of  the  succession 
from  General  Franco  to  a  new  leadership  is 
the  dominant  Spanish  theme.  The  crucial 
question  Is  what  sort  of  future  will  be 
allowed  to  emerge. 

Both  legally  and  politically,  the  General- 
issimo holds  the  power  to  determine  Spain's 
future.  His  recent  activities  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  fully  tends  to  exercise  It. 

Always  the  political  lone  wolf.  General 
Franco  has  kept  the  nation  gue.ssing  as  to 
what  he  has  In  store  for  his  32  million  fellow 
citizens.  But,  increasingly,  signs  from  his 
El  Pardo  Palace  are  that  the  aging  General- 
issimo— contrary  to  the  earlier  hopes  of 
many  Spaniards — ts  not  planning  to  encour- 
age the  advent  of  a  liberal  democracy  In 
Spain. 

Current  plans  seem  to  provide  for  the 
perpetuation  In  a  streamlined  form  of  the 
highly  authoritarian  system  Under  this 
system   the   regime-controlled   labor    unions 


are  balanced  with  favored  sectors  of  economic 
free  enterprise  and  both  are  made  to  operate 
under  considerable   state  controls. 

The  streamlining  being  engineered  under 
the  Franco  stewardship  includes  a  ireer  but 
not  completely  free  press,  tolerance  of  labor 
strikes  and  a  commitment  to  a  crin.stitiitlonal 
readjustment.  The  constitutional  change 
would  separat*  the  powers  of  chief  of  state 
from  those  of  chief  of  government,  both 
now  held  by  General  Franco,  and  would  pro- 
vide for  a  more  representative  parliament. 

Because  the  1947  succession  law.  approved 
by  a  referendiun.  establlslies  Spain  as  a  Icing- 
dom.  General  Franco  Is  likely  to  propose  a 
royal-blood  successor  to  serve  as  King  and 
chief  of  state  or  a  commoner  to  exercise  a 
prolonged  regency. 

If  General  Franco  died  wlthotit  a  clear 
political  testament,  th"  likelihood  is  tha*.  the 
Francx)  power  structure  would  still  attempt 
to  put  forth  a  candidate  who  would  repre- 
sent a  Francoist  "contlnulsm."  the  current 
expression  here. 

It  appears  unlikely  at  this  stage  that  the 
Generalissimo  would  allow  the  kind  of  liberal 
monarchy  that,  for  example,  might  be 
brought,  to  Spain  by  the  exiled  pretender. 
Don  Juan  de  Borbon  y  Battenberg. 

A  question  now  facing  Spain — and  pre- 
sumably General  Franco — Is  whether  a  solu- 
tion based  on  continulsm  Imposed  from  the 
top  could  thrive  in  the  long  run  amid  the 
rising  pressures  from  the  new  generation 
and  from  the  spreading  economic  prosperity. 
A  radical  political  movement  could  then 
emerge  as  a  threat  to  Spanish  stability. 

The  Spanish  Civil  War.  because  of  its  tre- 
mendous emotional  Impact,  is  still  strongly 
alive  In  the  memories  of  many  Europeans. 
So  domestic  policies  tending  to  deflect  Spain's 
progress  toward  democracy  might  raise  new 
obstacles  along  her  road  toward  membership 
in  such  organizations  as  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation  or  the  Common  Market. 

Essentially,  the  rising  political  contest  is 
between  the  stubborn  "immobilism" — an- 
other current  word  here — of  the  official 
establishment  and  the  desire  for  meaningful 
change  on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation 
and  the  middle-aged  liberals 

The  Franco  establishment  made  a  major 
concession  to  Spanish  liberalism  last  Apr.l 
when,  after  a  three-year  inner  struggle  it 
proclaimed  a  new  press  law  abolishing  direct 
censorship. 

The  law  does  not  offer  full  press  freedom 
because  the  regime  retains  extenf^ive  powers 
of  seizure  and  Judicial  proceedings.  But  the 
law  has  already  revised  a  long-dormant 
political  process!  For  the  first  time  since 
July  18.  1936.  when  General  Franco  issued 
the  order  beginning  the  civil  war  against 
the  Spanish  Republic,  the  pohtical  future 
of  Spain  Is  being  openly  debated  The  dis- 
cussion Includes  choice  between  a  monarchy 
or  a  republic. 

Newspapers,  cautiously  at  first  but  increas- 
ing openly,  are  conveying  the  nationwide 
Impatience  with  the  Government's  immo- 
bilism. Since  General  Franco  expressed  in 
Barcelona  this  month  some  strong  hints  of 
favoring  a  policy  of  continulsm.  editorials 
have  appeared  warning  against  decisions 
lmi>osed  on  a  nation  that  had  not  been 
consulted. 

Whether  General  Franco  Intended  it  this 
way  or  was  caught  by  surprise  by  the  vigor 
of  the  Spanish  political  forces  released  by 
the  press  law.  the  fact  remains  that  a  dia- 
logue about  the  future  is  already  m  progress 

There  is  no  seriously  organized  prlitical 
opposition  to  the  Franco  regime.  Tins  is 
because  those  opposing  the  present  state  of 
affairs — Socialists,  Christian  Democrats  and 
unaffiliated  liberals — have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  efforts  to  prepare  themselves 
and  Spain  for  the  post-Franco  period 

Their  reasoning  is  that  a  successor  to 
General  Franco  Is  evidently  only  a  matter 
of   lime,  so  the  risks  of  activc'.y   conspiring 


against    a    lame-duck    regime    hardly   seem 
worth  the  effort. 

The  few  anU-reglme  activities  of  recent 
years,  and  especially  this  siimmer.  were  in- 
tended to  force  the  Spanish  establishment 
to  quicken  the  pace  of  liberalization  rather 
than  to  seek  abrupt  political  change. 

students  have  fought  for  free  unions  in 
their  universiUes.  Workers  have  agitated  for 
trade-union  freedom. 

Liberal  Roman  Catholic  priests  have  risen 
against  the  conservatism  of  the  church  hier- 
archy and  in  favor  of  rapid  adoption  of  the 
liberal  tenets  of  the  Vatican  Ecumenical 
Council.  But  all  this  ferment  can  be  easily 
absorbed  by  Spain  without  threatening  the 
jealously  guarded  national  stabUlty. 

But  should  Immobilism  and  coniinuism — 
the  twin  specters  for  Spanish  liberals— really 
set  in.  the  ferment  might  spill  into  the  po- 
litical area  and  provide  the  fuel  for  a  mean- 
ingful movement  of  opposition  to  the  Franco 
regime.  Among  those  likely  to  profit  from 
such  a  turn  of  events  would  be  the  Com- 
munists. They  do  not  now  represent  a  siz- 
able force  In  Spain. 

General  Franco,  a  seemingly  mellowed 
elder  statesman,  does  not  evoke  animosity 
among  most  Spaniards,  even  those  who  can 
hardly  wait  for  him  to  depart.  The  mem- 
ories of  the  cruel  Civil  War  are  being  erased 
by  time.  But  even  the  new  breed  of  Falan- 
gists— young  members  of  the  regime's  official 
political  party — demand  changes  and  an  em- 
phasis on  social  justice. 

The  key  fact  about  Spain  Is  that  she  is 
becon^lng  a  modem  European  nation.  The 
consensus  here  Is  that  the  post-Franco  po- 
litical system  must  adjust  to  this  new  reality. 


THE  UNIQUE  POSITION  OF  FEDERAL 
JUDGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
pi-evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  FindleyI  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ma- 
trimonial news  of  the  past  weekend 
should  make  all  of  us  pause  for  thought 
about  the  unique  position  of  Federal 
judges,  especially  those  who  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  As  its  name  implies,  the 
High  Court  is  the  very  apex  of  our  judi- 
cial system.  It  is  the  Court  of  last  resort, 
the  final  determination  in  cases  which 
involve  broad  questions  of  morals  and 
custom — even  the  institution  of  marriage 
and  family  relationship. 

The  Court  is  at  the  very  top  of  the  gov- 
ernmental branch  wherein  authority  is 
vested  to  perform  marriage  ceremonies 
■which  routinely  invoke  the  lifetime  char- 
acter of  the  vows.  In  a  sense,  the  Court 
is  the  leferee  and  arbiter  of  our  most 
critical  ethical  standards  Because  of 
this  position  of  unpaialleled  preeminence 
and  importance  the  Court — both  collec- 
tively and  ai?  individuals — has  a  duty  to 
the  American  people  which  goes  beyond 
rendering  decysions  on  cases 

Its  memijers  must  maintain  a  standard 
of  personal  conduct  in  keeping  with  their 
office.  Everyone  should  be  able  to  look 
up  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  good  examples  of  the  morals  and  hab- 
its their  decisions  often  influence. 

The  news  of  the  fourth  marriage  of 
Justice  William  O  Douglas,  following  by 
less  than  a  month  the  divorce  of  his  third 
wife,  brin.L's  this  matter  into  sharp  focus. 
Divorce  and  subsequent  remarriage  in 
certain  circumstance?  are  coiisidered 
proF)er  and  justifiable  by  a  growing  cir- 
cle of  people,  perhaps  a  large  majority. 
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but  Mr  DouRlas'  matrimonial  pa<;?  is 
above  the  average  norm  and  seems  >3  be 
acceleratinsr  as  his  ace  advances. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  As- 
sociate Justice  Douglas  takes  so  lightly 
his  marna^'e  vows,  is  there  not  a  likeli- 
hood that  he  will  take  in  a  similar  light 
way  his  vows  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr  P'INDLEY.  This  very  deep  and 
searching  question  is  one  that  could 
quite  naturally  come  to  mind.  It  is  with 
this  problem  of  personal  conduct  that  I 
chose  to  deal  in  the  special  order.  I  wel- 
come the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  domg  an  excellent  job  of 
dealing  with  this  matter  in  this  special 
order  today.  He  deserves  the  applause 
of  this  entire  Congress. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Certainly  those  wishing  to  strengthen 
this  Institution  of  marriage  will  hardly 
find  Justice  Douglas  a  good  person  of 
reference. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  many  Americans 
In  questioning  whether  his  conduct  is 
measuring  up  to  the  high  office  that  he 
presently  occupies. 

Happily.  Mr.  Douglas'  conduct  is  the 
rare  exception  on  the  Federal  bench. 
Indeed,  very  likely  it  is  the  source  of 
some  considerable  embarrassment  to  his 
colleagues.  Certainly  almost  all  Justices 
in  history,  including  the  other  eight 
presently  on  the  Court,  have  set  good  ex- 
amples in  their  personal  conduct 

I  think  we  should  all  .say,  too.  that  as 
a  citizen  Mr  Douglas  has  the  right  to 
divorce  his  wife  and  to  remarry  the 
woman  of  his  choice.  No  one  should  at- 
tempt to  deny  him  that  right.  He  has 
the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  his  owti  hap- 
piness, but  apparently  he  does  not  see 
that  this  right,  pursued  to  excess,  con- 
ceivably can  impair  his  performance  in 
a  Government  which  seeks  an  even 
broader  "pursuit  of  happiness." 

In  my  boyhood  the  romance  of  King 
Edward  of  England  with  an  American 
divorcee  was  very  much  in  the  news. 
The  British  view  of  divorce,  in  royal  cir- 
cles at  least,  was  such  that  the  King  had 
to  choose  between  the  woman  and  the 
throne,  even  though  he  himself  would 
not  be  personally  involved  in  divorce. 
It  was  the  other  party  involved  In  di- 
vorce And  in  fairness  we  should  also 
recall  that  most  of  the  world  applauded 
when  the  King  renounced  his  throne  in 
order  to  marry  "the  woman  I  love." 

Like  the  King,  Justice  Douglas  oc- 
cupies a  position  of  national  importance. 
Otherwi.se  the  circumstances  are  hardly 
parallel  Justice  Douulas  enjoys  an  in- 
dependence of  custom  and  convention 
denied  even  to  the  King  of  England.  He 
is  able  to  continue  his  extraordinary 
schedule  of  divorce  and  remarriage  witn- 
out  putting  in  the  .slightest  jeopardy  his 
high  and  well-paid  [wsition. 

Under  present  circumstances  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  powerless  to 
restrain  him.    If  the  Court  itself  has  any 


way  to  discipline  or  even  censure  its 
own  Justices,  this  means  has  escaped 
my  notice. 

Under  present  law.  Justices  can  be 
touched  only  by  Impeachment,  This 
cumbersome.  seldom-u.sed  procedure  re- 
quires an  indictment  for— and  I  am  quot- 
ing from  the  Constitution —  treason, 
bribery  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." 

A.ssuming  "good  behavior."  a  term  that 
is  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  m  re- 
gard to  the  term  of  office  for  judges  and 
justices — a.ssuming  "good  behavior."— 
Ihey  hold  office  for  life.  But  the  Con- 
gresses have  never  seen  fit  to  amplify 
this  term  "good  behavior.  "  and  for  all 
practical  purpo.ses  the  judges  and  jus- 
tices of  the  Federal  bench  are  completely 
impervious  to  adverse  public  opinion,  no 
matter  how  thorou.tihly  and  ju.stlflably  it 
may  be  arou.scd. 

In  my  view.  Justice  Douglas'  personal 
life  points  up  a  weakness  in  our  judicial 
system.  A  means  should  be  established 
under  which  the  justices  can  be  removed 
from  the  bench  without  the  necessity 
of  finding  them  guilty  of  treavson.  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  believe 
we  should  discuss  the  Constitution  and 
the  legal  problem  the  gentleman  has 
raised;  that  is,  whether  the  Congress  or 
the  people  are  powerless  to  take  any  ac- 
tion in  the  case  the  gentleman  has  out- 
lined. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  right  of 
impeachment  rests  entirely  with  the  U.S. 
Senate.  As  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
article  I,  section  2,  has  a  provision  that 
the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
try  all  impeachments. 

I  would  further  like  to  point  out  that 
section  4  of  article  n  of  the  Constitution 
al.so  provides,  as  the  gentleman  has  so 
well  stated,  that  "the  President,  Vice 
President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  for.  and  convic- 
tion of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  ' 

I  would  further  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  article  III 
of  the  Constitution,  section  1,  says: 

The  Judicial  Power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  Court,  and  In 
siioh  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  Inferior 
Courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices  during  gcx)d 
Behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive 
for  their  Services,  a  Compensation  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  Con- 
tinuance In  Office. 

I  would  further  like  to  point  out  that 
as  a  result  of  these  provisions;  that  is.  at 
least  article  III,  that  the  first  time  this 
was  directed  to  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple was  in  the  impeachment  of  Chief 
Justice  Chase  wherein  they  took  the  po- 
sition that  they  had  to  commit  these 
crimes  as  outlined  in  this  provision  of 
the  Constitution.  However,  in  later  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe  in  1913.  they  took  the 
position  in  the  case  of  the  impeachment 
of  a  judge. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  that  the  Pickering 
case  ? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No  That 
Is  the  first  case  in  1913.  Justice  Archi- 
bald of  the  commerce  court  was  removed 
from  office  by  the  impeachment  proces.v 
and  disqualified  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
office  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust  under  the 
Constitution  for  .soliciting  for  himself  and 
friends  valuable  favors  from  railroad 
companies  some  of  which  were  at  tl,. 
time  litigants  in  his  court.  althout;ii  - 
and  here  is  the  point — although  it  was 
conceded  that  in  so  doing  he  had  not 
committed  any  indictable  offen.se. 

Purthemiore.  in  1936  Judge  Hitter  of 
the  Florida  District  Court  was  similar]', 
removed  for  conduct  in  relation  to  a  re- 
ceivership case  which  invoked  serious 
doubts  as  to  his  integrity,  although  on 
the  specific  charges  against  him  he  was 
acquitted. 

I  may  say  in  connection  with  that 
case  that  he  was  charged  with  various 
crimes  and  then  they  had  a  shotgun 
charge  at  the  end  which  ju.st  .said  that 
he  was  disqualified  to  told  the  office 
While  the  Senate  acquitted  him  on  ev- 
ery charge  except  the  last  one.  they  con- 
victed him  on  it  and  it  stood.  That 
means,  according  to  my  understanduif: 
of  it.  If  any  member  of  the  court  or  of 
the  judiciary  is  subjected  to  so-called, 
should  I  say.  as  we  outlined  here,  so- 
called  good  behavior  procedures,  that  is 
to  say.  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  commit 
a  misdemeanor  or  a  crime  in  order  tor 
an  impeachment  to  be  filed  against  him. 
And.  if  the  Senate  .should  sustain  it, 
then  he  could  be  Impeached  without  the 
article  that  you  have  outlined,  the  judgp 
being  indictable. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's contribution  and  I  am  aware, 
generally,  of  the  citations  and  language 
to  which  he  has  referred,  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
impeachment  process,  as  he  has  outlined 
it  to  us,  is  indeed  a  cumbersome  one  and 
one  that  is  little  used? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     Well 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  And  one  suggestion 
that  I  had  hoped  to  make  here  today  is 
that  there  should  be  a  process  less  cuir,- 
ber.some  and  perhaps  devoid  of  the  onus 
of  treason  and  high  crimes  which  nec- 
essarily is  carried  with  impeachment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  May  I 
point  out  that  under  title  28,  section  372. 
there  is  a  method  of  removing  the  judge? 
upon  a  certificate,  usually,  because  of 
di-sability  or  during  a  failure  in  office, 
wherein  it  is  stated  essentially  that  any 
judge  to  hold  office  during  good  behavioi 
who  becomes  permanently  disabled  fioin 
performing  his  duties  may  retire,  and  i'- 
provides  a  method  whereby  this  is  car- 
ried out. 

Mr  FINDLEY.    That  is  optional  on  the 
part  of  judges,  though;  is  it  not? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     Yes 
Mr    FINDLEY.     I  do  not  believe  Ju.'^- 
tice  Etouglas  is  about  to  take  that  option, 
insofar  as  I  can  tell. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 


ther, here  is  a  further  situation.  May  I 
say  as  to  a  district  judL-e  or  a  judge  of 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  or  judges 
of  claims,  customs  and  patent,  and  so 
forth,  there  is  a  provision  that  when  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  is  appointed 
to  hold  office  during  good  beliavior,  then 
if  he  becomes  disabled  or  does  not  per- 
form, then  upon  a  certificate  by 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  would  presume 
either  physical  disability  or  simply  ab- 
sence from  office;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  would. 
What  I  am  pointing  out — and  the  prob- 
lem has  probably  been  studied — is  that 
wc  have  authorizations  in  all  instances, 
except  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  they  may  be  removed  under 
certain  circumstances  because  of  physi- 
cal disability,  when  proper  certificates 
are  signed  by  the  presiding  judge  or  the 
ludicial  council. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  nothmtr  similar 
has  been  applied  to  the  High  Court;  am 
I  correct  as  to  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  How  is 
that? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No  such  provision  has 
been  made  for  members  of  the  High 
Court? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    No. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Well,  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out  another  weakness  in  our 
judicial  system. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would  the 
ptntleman  suggest  that  these  statutes  be 
amended  to  provide  for  his  removal,  the 
same  as  It  does  for  circuit  judges  or  a 
district  judge  or  the  other  judses? 

i.Ir.  FINDLEY.  This  is,  I  believe,  a 
worthy  suggestion  that  should  be  in- 
vestigated, and  before  I  complete  my 
statement  I  will  have  two  other  sugges- 
tions that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gratified  at  the 
p^ntleman's  interest  in  this  question.  I 
feel  that  It  is  good  that  we  have  full 
discussion  of  this  matter,  especially  in 
view  of  the  matrimonial  news  of  the 
la.st  weekend. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kan.sas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  taking  this  time  to  discu.ss  what  I 
believe  is  of  utmost  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  this  makes  little 
difference  to  the  person  involved,  but  in 
my  opinion  this  particular  Justice  has  not 
only  used  bad  judgment  from  a  matri- 
monial standpoint  but  al.so  in  a  number 
of  5-to-4  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  checked  only  a  few 
of  them,  and  there  are  many  more.  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  ca.se  of  Wong 
Sun  against  United  States,  dealing  with 
curbs  on  police  power  which  was  decided 
on  January  14,  1963,  by  a  5-to-4  vote. 

This  case  increased  the  requirements 
of  "probable  cause"  for  arresting  criminal 
'u.spects. 

Then  there  is  the  famous  case  of 
E.^cobedo  against  Illinois  which  was  de- 
eded June  22,  1964. 

This  was  the  first  case  which  required 
the  furnishing  of  counsel  to  a  suspect 


outside  of  the  courtroom.  Thus,  when- 
ever an  individual  is  arrested  as  a  sus- 
pect, upon  request,  he  is  entitled  to 
counsel. 

Then  there  is  the  most  recent  case 
whore  Justice  Douglas  who  professes  to 
be  a  great  liberal  and  always  votes  with 
the  liberal  wing  of  the  Court,  was  with 
the  majority.  This  5-to-4  decision. 
Miranda",  against  Arizona,  was  decided 
June  13,  19C6, 

This  case  made  a  defendant's  confes- 
sion inadmissible  as  evidence  if  he  had 
not  been  provided  with  counsel  at  the 
time  the  police  questioned  him. 

I  might  add  that  this  decision  is  al- 
ready the  subject  of  controversy  because 
of  the  infamous  case  in  Chicago  last 
week  where  eight  young  nurses  were  al- 
legedly murdered  by  one  Mr.  Speck. 

The  police,  as  I  understand  it,  have  not 
even  questioned  Mr.  Speck  because  of 
fear  the  case  may  be  overturned  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Another  case  where  Justice  Douglas 
lined  up  with  the  5-to-4  majority  was 
decided  just  a  month  aso,  the  case  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  against  Dean 
Foods. 

This  case  gave  the  FTC  the  power  to 
go  into  a  Federal  court  and  get  injunc- 
tive relief  for  potential  Clayton  Act  vio- 
lations; notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
such  powers  had  never  been  granted  by 
the  Congress. 

Then  finally  I  would  touch  very  briefly 
on  one  case  in  the  field  of  basic  rights. 

This  involves  the  case  of  Swain  versus 
Alabama,  decided  on  March  8,  1965. 

In  my  opinion,  this  case  represents  a 
threat  to  the  fundamental  concept  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  jury  system  in  that  the 
majority  opimon — again  a  5-to-4  deci- 
sion, with  Justice  Douglas  with  the  5. 
In  that  case  the  majority  opinion  was 
seeking  to  limit  peremptory  challens-'es. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  in  many 
other  areas  including  cases  involving 
prayers  and  scripture  reading  in  schools 
and  reapportionment  cases.  Justice 
Douglas  is  always  on  the  so-called  liberal 
side.  He  apparently  believes  in  one  man, 
one  vote,  but  one  judge,  many  wives. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  Justice  Douglas 
alone  was  responsible  for  each  of  the 
decisions  mentioned  nor  that  his  liberal 
views  explain  his  many  matrimonial  ven- 
tures. My  point  is  that  he  occupies  a 
most  important  position  in  America  and 
that  perhaps  a  clo.sc  study  of  every  deci- 
sion he  has  participated  in  would  provide 
.some  insight  about  the  man  and  his 
many  marriages.  Marriage  and  divorce 
arc  private  personal  matters,  and  I  would 
presume  this  is  true  regardless  of  how 
often,  but  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  raised  the  question  of  the  standards 
of  personal  conduct  which  should  be 
maintained  by  Justices  of  the  highest 
Court  in  our  land.  As  often  as  Douglas 
changes  his  mind.  It  is  time  such  con- 
duct is  openly  questioned,  and  I  per- 
.sonally  feel  it  is  a  good  time  to  review 
all  of  his  past  activities  as  a  member  of 
the  Court. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  Mr,  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY'.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  Uiink  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
IS  really  begging  the  question  because  if 
you  are  going  to  impeacli  one  man  by 
joinmg  him  with  four  more,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  impeach  all  five  of  them. 

For  that  reason  yoU  should  not  get 
the  question  of  his  thinking,  or  his  de- 
cisions, mixed  up  with  the  question  that 
you  have  advocated  here.  Because  if 
this  is  misbehavior  on  his  part,  you  as  a 
Member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representativeg|^ 
or  I.  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre-^ 
scntatives.  have  the  right  and  the  privi- 
lege to  prefer  charges  of  mist>ehavior — 
not  ba-sed  upon  any  opinion  that  he  may 
have  written. 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  But  this  charge  would  have 
to  be  brought  under  the  impeachment 
procedure    Am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
right.  I  think  you  would  have  the  right 
if  you  set  forth  in  your  impeachment 
proceedings  not  that  he  has  committed 
any  indictable  offense;  or  not  that  his 
thinking  as  it  relates  to  a  decision  that 
he  may  have  written  or  may  have  partici- 
pate! in.  but  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  this  constitutes  good  behavior  for 
under  the  Constitution  he  is  entitled  to 
hold  office  so  lone  as  he  conducts  him- 
self with  good  beha\nor. 

Mr,  FTNDLEY.  The  gentleman  may 
be  correct  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution. :  But  I  believe  there  is  some 
question  as  to  what  bad  conduct  might 
be  involved  which  is  not  actually  punish- 
able by  law  as  a  crime. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Here  it 
says  he  shall  hold  the  office  during  good 
bf^havior.  That  is  what  the  Constitu- 
tion says. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yet  the  charge  has  to 
be  brought  through  the  impeachment 
process  which  docs  indeed  carry  with  it 
this  onus  of  treason  and  high  crime. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  My  con- 
tention is  in  the  two  instances,  particu- 
larly in  the  Ritter  case  which  is  probably 
the  last  impeachment  case  we  had.  were 
cases  where  the  Senate  found  the  judge 
not  guilty  on  every  charge  except  that  of 
incompetence,  in  coimection  with  good 
behavior,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  case  that  you 
are  citing  involves  a  Federal  judge;  is 
that  correct '' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes,  a 
Federal  district  judge  from  Florida  who, 
incidentally,  came  from  Denver  before  he 
went  to  Florida. 

The  point  is  if  he  is  guilty  of  misbe- 
havior under  the  Constitution  you  or 
anybody  else  who  thinks  he  is  guilty  of 
misbehavior  has  the  right  to  file  an  im- 
peachment again-st  him  and  you  do  not 
liave  to  allege  an  indictable  offense. 

Mr  FINDLEY  If  the  f;entleman  will 
permit  me.  I  feel  he  has  made  a  very 
good  point,  but  the  purpose  of  my  re- 
maiks  today  is  to  suggest  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  undertake  a  study  of 
this  problem  and  perhaps  make  possible 
a  procedure  that  seems  even  more  real- 
istic and  more  explicit  than  that  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred.  I  think  he 
will  agree  that  there  is  nothing  explicit 
in  our  statutes  setting  forth  a  procedure 
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under  which  good  behavior  can  be  de- 
termined other  than  by  the  Impeachment 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yit^id? 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kan.sas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  just  like  to  add 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  deal  with  the  im- 
peachment question,  about  which  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  have  been  speaking. 
It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  there  was 
some  fuzzy  thinkins;  Involved  with  refer- 
ence to  decisions  in  some  past  cases  and 
that  I  disagree  with  the  Justice. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.     I  thank  the  gentle- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nian  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  The  question  occur;  to 
me.  What  is  misbehavior?  Is  it  the  tail- 
ure  to  discharge  reasonably  the  duties 
of  the  office?  What  constitutes  misbe- 
havior in  its  fullest  sense?  I  have  in 
mind  the  transcript  of  evidence  thai,  laid 
in  the  files  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  at 
least  3  years,  a  transcript  of  evidence, 
revealed  only  a  comparatively  short  time 
ago,  which  was  compiled  through  the  ef- 
forts of  a  Federal  Jud.ge  in  Oklalioma 
City  before  the  judges  of  the  lOth  cir- 
cuit, in  which  this  one  jud^'e  charged 
two  of  his  colleacucs  on  the  bench  in 
this  Oklahoma  district  court  with  wrong- 
doing of  almost  all  kinds. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY  What  sort  of  action 
did  he  bring  may  I  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Supreme  Court  did 
nothing  with  the  transcript  nor  with  tiie 
charges  contained  therein.  I  say  they 
gathered  dust  for  more  than  3  years  in 
the  files  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
What  is  their  responsibility?  I  was  as- 
sured weeks  and  weeks  ago  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  House  would 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  allega- 
tions made  by  this  judge  against  his  col- 
leagues on  the  bench  in  Oklahoma  City. 
What  has  been  done?  Exactly  nothing 
has  been  done.  What  is  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie 
United  States  in  all  its  ramifications? 
I  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  To  me  it  is  the  very 
highest  moral  responsibility  any  citizen 
of  our  country  could  possibly  carry. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
Is  correct,  or  it  ought  to  be,  let  us  say. 
Mr.  FINDLEY     It  ought  to  be,  indeed. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  eentleman  from  Louisiana,  and 
then  I  would  like  to  complete  the  very 
brief  remaining  jwrtion  of  my  statement. 
Then,  indeed.  I  will  welcome  further  con- 
tributions. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  was  talkine  about  malfeasance  or 
nonfeasance  rather  than  misconduct  or 
misbehavior  in  my  personal  opinion. 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  difler- 
ence  between  the  two.  We  are  talking 
about  misbehavior  as  referred  to  in  the 
Constitution  by  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado. 


If  the  gentleman  would  be  so  gracious 
as  to  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  have 
some  Indication  from  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  about  what  misconduct 
and  what  misbehavior  might  actually  be 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  per- 
sonally refer  to  it  as  "inferior  court"  my- 
self. I  have  no  objection  to  getting  nd 
of  another  four. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Before  yielding  to  Che 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  I  would  like 
to  complete  my  statement.  Prior  to  do- 
ing so,  may  I  comment  tlial  the  Con.sli- 
tution  does  not  use  the  word  "misbe- 
havior" but  u.ses  the  aiSrmative  term 
"good  behavior."  Apparently  our  fore- 
fathers expected  exceptional,  above- 
average  behavior  in  the  way  of  per.sonal 
conduct  on  the  part  of  our  Justices  and 
Federal  judges.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  misbehavior.  It  is  in- 
deed necessary  only  to  establish  that  the 
person  involved  is  not  conducting  him- 
'self  in  good  behavior. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Could  it  not  be 
that  we  are  talking  about  personal  indig- 
nities? .    ^     J    I, 

Mr.    FINDLEY.  That   may    indeed   be 

involved. 

If  I  may  return  to  my  prepared  state- 
ment, I  should  like  to  conclude  and  then 
I  shall  yield  at  the  conclusion  of  it. 

I  wish  to  make  vei-y  clear  that  I  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  separation  of 
the  judicial  branch  from  the  executive 
and  the  legislative.  It  is  one  of  the  viUl 
policies  of  our  governmental  sy.stem. 
But  I  do  not  feel  that  this  .separation 
should  be  as  ab.solute  as  present  circum- 
stances .seem  to  make  it. 

In  many  States  judges  are  chosen  by 
popular  vote.  Of  course,  the  resixmsi- 
bility  to  face  the  electorate  at  intervals 
provides  an  effective  restraint  upon  their 
per.sonal  behavior.  Illinois,  which  once 
had  this  system,  recently  adopted  one  un- 
der which  judges  are  initially  cho.sen  by 
direct  vote  and  then  must  periodically 
be  either  disapproved  or  approved  by  the 
electorate  in  a  general  election. 

This,  too,  provides  a  healthy  and  desir- 
able restraint  on  their  personal  conduct. 
No  such  restraint,  so  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine—at least  of  a  comparable  level- 
exists  in  the  Federal  judiciary.  If  the 
U.S.  electorate  had  had  the  opportunity 
periodically  to  approve  or  disapprove 
Justice  Douglas"  performance.  I  am  sure 
he  doubtless  long  ago  would  have  had  to 
choose  between  the  bench  and  his  per- 
sonal matrimonial  desires. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  Justice  Doug- 
las today  would  be  confirmed  if  his  name 
were  presented  as  a  nominee  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Or,  for  that  matter,  does  any- 
one believe  that  any  President  in  our  his- 
tory would  under  present  circumstances 
even  nominate  Justice  Douglas  to  the 
High  Court? 

A  periodic  referendum  on  Federal 
judges  is  hardly  practical  in  view  of  the 
multitude  of  such  judges.  But  surely 
some  means  can  be  devised  to  bring  the 
conduct  of  Federal  judges  under  rea- 
sonable restraint  and  review. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Findley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Any  new  procedure 
must  be  put  together  with  great  care.    I 


myself  would  not  want  to  initiate  any- 
thing to  upset  our  judicial  system,  in 
which  independence  is  critically  imjwr- 
tant.  Whatever  procedure  is  devised 
must  minimize  the  po.ssibility  of  f rivolou., 
removal  or  other  forms  of  abuse  of  tlu.s 
procedure. 

One  possibility  that  occurs  to  me  would 
be  to  permit,  after  proper  review— whivii 
would  be  .set  forth  in  the  statute— the 
same  authority  which  puts  judges  on  tiie 
bench  to  take  them  off.  Supreme  Court 
Jut^tices  and  other  Federal  judges,  of 
course,  are  apixiinted  by  the  President 
with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  tiie 
Senate.  Under  this  proposal,  removal 
would  require  the  joint  concurrence  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  would  re- 
duce  the  danger  of  frivolous  action  to  a 

minimum. 

Then  another  possibility  that  woukl 
reduce  it  still  further  would  be  to  require 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  t::e 
Meniber.ship  of  the  House  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  Senate  and  the  President. 

Either  procedure  could  t>e  accom- 
plished, probably  without  constitutional 
amendment,  simply  by  setting  forth  by 
statute  how  the  teiin  "good  behavior." 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  judicial 
term,  should  be  determined.  The  me  c 
existence  of  this  special  procedure,  in  mv 
view,  would  probably  provide  an  adequate 
restraint  on  the  personal  conduct  of  tiie 
judges. 

Tlierefore,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  give  serious 
consideration  at  an  early  date  to  this 
matter. 

Justice  Douglas  could  have  followed 
wisely  the  example  of  King  Edward.  If 
he  felt  that  divorce  and  immediate  re- 
marriage must  have  the  liighest  priority 
in  his  personal  hfe.  he  could  have  quit 
the  bench  and  thus  cleared  himself  ar.d 
the  Court  of  any  just  criticism.  In  fac- 
ing to  do  this,  he  gives  the  Congre>s  .i:. 
im[M?lling  reason  to  develop  a  proccduic 
to  unseat  Federal  judges  whose  per.su;:a. 
conduct  does  not  meet  appropriate  stanc- 
ards. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I%ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  hucr- 
ested  in  the  gentleman's  suggestion  tn.i: 
King  Edward's  conduct  be  a  precederit 
Would  the  gentleman  suggest  that  exam- 
ple also  apply  to  Governors  of  States ' 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  Govern:- 
are  elected  for  specific  terms  of  oflic 
Unless  I  am  misinformed  about  the  laA.-^ 
and  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York  there  is  ample  provision  for  n- 
moval  from  office  of  those  who  do  not 
measure  up.  and  this  initiative  can  t3c 
very  easily  taken.  If  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  be  more  specific  about  thb 
{x>int.  I  will  yield  further  to  him.  because 
perhaps  he  does  have  something  veiy 
definite  in  mind. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  merely  wondered  if  tne 
gentleman  had  any  advice  for  Uie  Gov- 
ernor of  a  certain  State. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  know  of  no  problem 
at  the  State  level.  If  a  problem  has 
arisen  that  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
call  to  my  attention,  I  hope  he  will  do  so. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  t-o  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  believe 
when  I  used  the  word  "misconduct"  in 
a  former  statement  I  should  have  said 
that  the  Constitution  itself  provides  that 
he  .shall  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 
The  question  is,  What  constitutes  "good 
behavior"? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  the  question. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  only 
way  we  will  ever  be  able  to  determine 
what  is  "good  behavior"  is  to  file  an  im- 
peachment charge  based  upon  something 
nat  being  good  behavior,  and  then  per- 
haps the  Judiciary  Committee  could  re- 
ceive the  same,  to  look  into  it.  That  is 
one  way  to  determine  it.  Tlic  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  and  two-thirds  of  the 
US.  Senate  would  determine  whether  or 
not  it  was  "good  behavior. ' 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
.should  like  to  give  an  answer  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  be  brief,  because  my  time  is  running 
out. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Oklahoma  case,  I  am 
sure  if  the  gentleman  will  look  into  it 
he  will  find  that  the  judge  is  proceeding 
in  regular  order  and  proceeding  with 
the  case  as  he  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  If  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is  proceeding  in  order.  I  expect  it 
will  be  10  years  before  they  get  around 
to  this  case. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
th.e  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  hope  that  Mr.  Ju.stice  Douglas 
would  exercise  more  self-restraint,  and 
I  have  little  hope  for  his  future  matri- 
monial status,  having  done  the  mathe- 
matical progression  of  marriage  1  for 
XO  years,  marriage  2  for  10  years, 
marriage  3  for  2^2  years,  wherefore  mar- 
riace  4  should  be  for  6  months. 

Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  our  entire 
discussion  is  out  of  order.  Marriage  is 
a  private  matter  and  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  say  that  there  is  a  violation  of 
oath  of  office  or  a  mental  disability,  we 
are  poiiig  too  far  afield. 

We  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas"  opinions,  but  it  has  no  appli- 
cation to  his  marital  status. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  proceeded  with  self-restraint,  but  I 
do  believe  our  whole  discussion  has  been 
out  of  order.  We  may  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas'  opinions,  but  that  has 
no  relationship  to  his  marital  status. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  I  am  out  of  order  In  mak- 
ing these  comments? 


Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  I  believe  the 
gentleman's  statements  have  proceeded 
with  restraint,  considering  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  appreciate  that 
comment. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN,  I  just  feel  that 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas"  opinions  ought  not 
to  be  the  occasion  for  our  questioning  his 
marital  status.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  if  his  opinions  were  otherwise  his 
status  as  a  married  man  might  not  have 
been  raised. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  the  case  of  an  ordi- 
nary citizen  perhaps  the  gentleman 
would  have  a  valid  point.  Now  we  are 
discussing  the  personal  life — and  indeed 
it  is  the  personal  life — of  a  man  who  is 
one  of  nine  select  people  who  sit  at  the 
\ery  apex  of  our  judicial  system,  and  be- 
cause of  the  office  he  holds  I  feel  that 
his  personal  conduct  is  very  much  the 
public  business. 


PELLY  OPPOSES  CANYON  DAM  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Udall>.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  pentlemah  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  PELLY]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr  Speaker,  before 
commencing  my  prepared  remarks  I 
.should  like  to  say  I  consider  it  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance,  if  not  by  my 
own  design,  that  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  is  a  captive  audience,  be- 
cause I  am  about  to  express  my  views  as 
to  the  Grand  Canyon  dam  plan.  I  am 
sure  that  during  the  remarks  I  have  pre- 
pared the  gentleman  will  find  consider- 
able in  the  way  of  facts  v.hich  will  in- 
terest him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many 
with  which  he  will  disagree. 

Mr.  Si^eaker.  the  controversy  over  the 
proposed  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon 
Dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon  is  not  a  sim- 
ple case  of  water  needs  for  people  on  the 
one  hand,  as  against  preservation  of 
canyon  scenery  on  the  other.  It  is  a 
more  complicated  issue  than  water 
acainst  scenery.  Rather,  it  is  a  matter 
of  determining  what  best  satisfies  the 
overall  water  needs  of  the  entire  West. 
In  its  attempt  to  .solve  the  problem. 
Congress  must  not  forget  that  it  is  wa- 
ter which  is  needed  in  the  Southwest, 
not  electric  power;  nor  the  cash  register 
sources  of  income  which  hydroelectric 
dams  become.  The  need  is  for  water, 
and  no  one,  I  am  sure,  wants  to  deny 
the  Southwest  the  water  which  it  needs 
and  which  it  is  entitled  to  under  existing 
law. 

But  the  proposal  offered  under  HR. 
4671  and  suggested  solutions  are  com- 
pletely inadequate  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem, Tlie  proposed  dams  would  neither 
be  able  to  provide  the  expected  income 
to  finance  the  central  Arizona  project, 
nor  would  they  increase  the  Southwest's 
water  resources.  As  to  such  profits,  I 
am  assured  their  economic  feasibility  Is 
overstated,  and  instead  the  power  would 
be  a  losing  proposition  while  as  reclama- 
tion projects  there  would  be  a  great 
waste  of  water.  Moreover  these  dams 
are  neither  a  necessary  nor  an  efficient 
solution  to  the  water  problem  which 
properly    should   concern   us   all.     The 


dams'  proponents  say  that  if  they  are  not 
constructed  the  Southwest  will  suffer 
a  grave  drought.  This  is  not  the  case  at 
all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  discuss  alternatives 
to  additional  hydroelectric  plants  on  the 
Colorado  River,  but  the  first  question 
should  be  raised  as  to  what  purpose 
Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams  are  ex- 
pected to  serve.  Title  I  of  the  bill  says 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  is  de- 
signed to  furnish  water  to  the  Southwest. 
The  generation  of  any  electric  power  is 
incidental  to  this  purpose. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  water  is 
needed,  but  rather  whether  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  dams  will  provide  it, 
and  of  course,  the  answer  is  "No." 

And  speaking  of  providing  water  the 
reservoirs  behind  the  existing  Hoover 
Dam  and  Glen  Canyon  Dam  already 
evaporate  enough  water  to  supply  the 
needs  of  a  city  the  size  of  Phoenix.  The 
new  dams  would  suffer  similar  evapora- 
tion. F\irthermorc.  seepage  into  the 
porous  limestone  and  sandstone  walls  of 
the  canyon  at  the  damsitcs  would  result 
in  much  additional  loss  of  water. 

But.  even  if  there  were  no  wasted 
water  and  diminished  plant  capacity. 
there  would  still  not  be  enough  water  in 
the  Colorado  to  keep  both  the  new  and 
existing  plants  in  operation.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  Hoover  and  Glen  Canyon  Dams 
today  are  unable  to  generate  the  power 
loads  or  operate  at  capacity  because  of  an 
insufficient  wafer  supply.  Furthermore. 
the  river's  flow  bver  the  past  50  years  has 
been  sufficient  to  fulfill  our  1927  treaty 
arrangements  with  Mexico,  on  the  aver- 
age of  only  1  out  of  every  4  years. 

If  the  dams,  then,  are  not  expected  to 
provide  water,  but  to  generate  power, 
which  will  in  turn  be  sold  to  finance  the 
central  Arizona  project,  where  will  the 
water  come  from  to  oiserate  the  turbines? 
And  will  the  dams  produce  the  projected 
profits? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that 
the  water  of  the  Columbia  River  is  al- 
ready eai-marked  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  State  of  Arizona  for  di- 
version to  irrigate  land  in  the  Southwest: 
and  the  answer  to  the  second  question  is 
that  assuming  this  Columbia  River  water 
was  used  to  run  the  generators,  the  power 
produced  would  not  t>e  competitive 
enough  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of"  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  the  expenditure  of 
SI  .3  biUion  to  produce  it. 

The  Southwest  needs  water:  with  that 
I  am  m  agreement.  But  what  of  the 
future  needs  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
States:  for  title  II  of  this  bill  anticipates 
the  diversion  project  even  before  feasi- 
bility .studies  have  been  authorized  In 
other  words,  before  the  Columbia  River 
water  is  diverted  to  the  Southwest,  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  a 
right  to  know  the  effects  of  a  reduced 
flow  upon  the  three  powerplants  of  the 
lower  Columbia,  upon  their  salmon  runs 
and  upon  navigation.  The  citizens  of  the 
Northwest  rightly  want  to  know  the  effect 
on  current  use  of  the  river,  as  well  as  on 
estimated  future  needs  for  Columbia 
water  in  their  own  States.  Tlie  current, 
wide-ranging  controversy  over  water 
rights  points  up  the  need  for  studies  such 
as  those  which  would  be  authorized  by  S. 
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3034  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  to  insure 
the  most  productive  use  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources,  and  where  and  how  they 
arc  most  needed. 

To  answei  the  claims  of  those  advo- 
cates of  the  proposed  Grand  Canyon 
dams  who  are  impatient  of  such  studies, 
and  who  cannot  sec  beyond  the  Imme- 
diate needs  of  this  year,  let  me  discuss 
\n  more  detail  the  more  important  of  the 
dam's  twofold  purposes:  let  us  examiie 
the  expected  revenue  from  the  sale  cf 
power  the  dams  are  supposed  to  generat'?, 
asniming  the  water  is  there  to  generate 

it. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  refers  to 
its  dams  as  "cash  registers."  and  it  hss 
already  earmarked  their  revenue  for  fi- 
nancing of  the  importation  project.  Bit 
let  me  point  out  a  clear  discrepancy  in 
the  purposes  of  the  dams  as  set  forth  in 
the  bill,  and  jvs  stated  by  the  Bureau. 
Are  they  power  sources,  or  water  source^? 
The  Bureau  expects  them  to  be  power 
sources  However,  will  the  dams  in  fact 
produce  enough  income  to  pay  for  their 
own  construction,  and  that  of  the  centre  1 
Arizona  project  as  well? 

Judging  from  the  payout  pei-formarce 
of  already  existins;  dams,  the  answer  is 
"No."  In  1947,  Bridce  Canyon  Dam  was 
expected  to  co.st  $146  5  million.  Now  it 
is  estimated  at  $511  million,  as  of  1960. 
and  the  central  Arizona  project  is  ex- 
pected to  run  to  $5(X)  million.  In  addi- 
tion, of  course,  any  delav  met  in  fillin'T 
the  Bridse  Canyon  Reservoir  would  mean 
a  reduction  in  power  revenue,  and  an  in- 
crea.se  in  interest  chart;es,  to  be  added  to 
the  total  construction  costs.  Even  over- 
looking: the  increased  cost  factor  due  to 
continuing  inflation,  ob.iective  eneineers 
say  it  would  be  quite  unioalistic  to  expect 
power  sales  to  .supply  this  much  money. 

Hydroelectric  power  h.us  its  advantages 
in  parts  of  the  coimtrv  where  construc- 
tion is  near  the  production  site,  and  e<- 
p>ensivo  transmission  facilities  need  not 
be  built. 

However,  sale  of  G!en  and  Marble 
power  is  expected  to  be  to  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  a  distance  of  500  miles.  Mean- 
while, the  NaUonal  Parks  Association 
says  that  if  for  a  50-year  average  the  cost 
of  electric  power  were  to  fall  below  4.2 
milLs  per  kilowatt-hour,  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  buy  power  than  to  con- 
struct new  dams  and  enter  into  competi- 
tion on  the  existing  market. 

Just  recently  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  announced  constniction  of  a 
nuclear  powerplant  at  Brown's  Ferry. 
Ala.,  wluch  will  sell  its  power  for  2.37 
mills  With  advancing  nuclear  technol- 
o^uy  and  an  expanding  market  for  elec- 
tric power,  tills  figure  i.s  expected  to  de- 
crease due  to  a  decline  in  fuel  costs  an- 
ticipated m  the  1970s. 

The  most  liberal  estimate  for  the  cost 
of  Bridge  and  Marble  power  is  2.3  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour,  with  most  experts 
placing  it  closer  to  4  mills.  Looking  at 
the  history  of  other  hydroelectric  plants, 
notably  Glen  Canyon.  55  miles  upstream 
from  tlie  Marble  Canyon  site,  experience 
.shows  thiit  hydroelectric  power  costs  do 
•;  )(,  decline  even  after  the  Initial  invest- 
ment IS  paid  out.  and  I  am  told  that  we 
may  expect  hydroelectric  power  rates  to 


remain  constant,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  nuclear  costs  as  I  said  would  de- 
cline. 

An  alternative  to  nuclear  power  is  a 
coal  plant  such  as  the  one  operated  by  the 
Arizona  Public  Service  at  the  junction 
where  the  States  of  Arizona.  Colorado. 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah  meet,  which,  with 
the  completion  in  1969  of  an  additional 
plant  bcin.?  built  at  Four  C:)rne'.s  by  a 
cooperative  of  10  electric  utilities  of  the 
Southwest,  is  expected  to  sell  its  power 
for  4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  This  site 
is  200  miles  from  the  controversial  sites 
under  construction. 

If  the  margin  is  this  close,  what  is  it 
that  causes  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
state  its  case  with  such  urgency?  If 
the  difference  is  so  small,  wliy  Is  not 
more  attention  and  time  being  spent  on 
the  study  of  alternatives?  With  the  in- 
vasion and  sacrifice  of  one  of  our  most 
majestic  and  unique  national  parks  im- 
minent, there  is  too  much  at  stake  to  be 
content  or  sati.sfied  with  a  limited  solu- 
tion such  as  offered  by  the  construction 
of  2,  or  for  that  matter.  20.  hydroelectric 
plants. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  began  by 
saying  the  central  Arizona  project  'Aas 
impossible  without  these  dams.  At  the 
May  hearLnsjs  before  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Floyd  Dominy.  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  reduced  this 
claim  to  an  admi.ssion  that  the  project 
was  theoretically  feasible  without  Bridge 
and  Marble  Canyon  Dams.  In  addition, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  recom- 
mended a  deferral  of  Bridge  Canyon 
Dam.  pending  further  .study  of  its  fea- 
sibility under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Water  Commission. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  chief 
argiunent  for  tlie  necessity  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  is  bas*^  on  its  fulfillment  of 
peaking  capacity  requirements.  That  is. 
hydroelectric  power  can  be  used  to  rap- 
idly meet  the  needs  of  peak  periods  of 
consumption,  while  fuel  plants  provide 
a  more  economical  baseload. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Washington. 
DC  .  and  Philadelphia,  fuel  plants  are 
used  for  jK^aking  power,  and  in  this  re- 
gard, transmission  lines  from  already 
existing  hydroelectric  plants  could  be 
constructed  more  economically  in  order 
to  furnish  tlie  additional  requirements 
for  peaking  power,  with  on-site  coi^truc- 
tion  of  coal-fired  or  nuclear  baseload 
plants,  thus  making  expensive  transmis- 
sion lines  from  distant  hydroelecUic 
baseload  plants  imnecessary.  Peaking 
power  does  not  have  to  be  provided  solely 
by  Uie  construction  of  additional  hydro- 
electric plants. 

As  to  the  sale  of  hydroelectric  power 
to  produce  revenue,  the  Bureau's  expec- 
tation that  it  will  make  the  central 
Arizona  project  »  self-sufficient  concern 
financed  by  the  sale  of  noncompetitive 
power  strikes  me  as  wishful  thinking.  In 
fact  to  me  it  would  be  preferable  to  admit 
the  need  of  directly  subsidizing  the  proj- 
ect than  to  pretend  it  can  be  independ- 
ently financed.  But  in  jiny  event,  it 
would  be  more  practical  to  think  in  terms 
of  solving  tlie  problem  with  new.  long- 
range  alternatives. 


In  considering  the  solution  which  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  offers  to  us  to 
meet  the  Southwest's  water  needs,  should 
the  Can'.:ress  permit  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Grand  Canyon"'  After  all.  this  would  b" 
a  temporaiT.  stoppap  answer  to  a  prob- 
lem which  ranijcs  into  the  21st  ccntuiy. 
Indeed  if  dams  on  all  the  rfvcrs  in  all  the 
States  were  built,  and  if  we  violated  ail 
of  our  national  parks,  the  problem  would 
still  be  with  us  Tlie  time  is  n.ow,  to 
meet  those  needs  v.ith  long-ranging 
solutions  whicli  utilize  the  technological 
and  econ'^mic  advances  of  the  20th  cen- 
tuiT  and  which  cimsenc  llie  precious  few 
areas  of  natural,  unspoiled  country 
which  remain  to  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  not  permit  the  desecration  of  nat- 
ural resources,  without  study,  for  tem- 
porary solutions  to  problems  which  con- 
front the  Nation.  Let  us  move  in  an  or- 
derly way.  Let  us  enact  the  Jackson  bill, 
S  3034,  and  provide  feasibility  studies 
first. 

True,  the  dams  would  not  obliterate 
the  Grand  Canyon,  as  their  proponents 
arc'ue.  Man  is  not  capable  of  building  a 
dam  which  would  flood  out  the  canyon 
up  to  the  level  of  the  plateau.  But  it 
would  damage  it  and  despoil  it.  And 
once  the  Grand  Canyon  is  sacrificed, 
what  is  to  protect  the  rest  of  our  national 
parks  from  such  senseless  desecration? 
Future  generations  will  never  forgive  us 
If  we  violate  this  and  other  areas  of 
natural  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Those  of  us  in  opposition  will.  I  am 
sure,  rededicate  ourselves  in  an  effort  to 
find  new  means  of  solving  the  water 
problem,  and  to  find  ways  which  will  be 
more  economical,  more  efficient,  and 
more  con.serving  of  the  resource  of  water 
itself.  Meanwhile  we  would  consei-ve 
the  unique  and  magnificent  natural 
wonders  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  proposed 
damsites  are  outside  the  actual  park 
boundaries,  the  effect  upon  the  park 
would  be  the  same  as  If  the  concrete  were 
poured  w  ithin  the  park  itself.  With  Mar- 
ble Canyon  12  miles  above  the  park,  and 
Bridge  Reservoir  below,  backing  up  into 
it  for  13  miles,  the  effects  would  be  the 
same  as  though  the  concrete  structures 
were  located  within  the  park  boundaries. 
Do  not  make  any  mistake  about  it.  The 
effect  on  the  park  below  Marble  Gorge 
would  be  similar  to  that  below  Hoover 
Dam.  where  the  clear  water  released  by 
the  dam  will  scour  out  the  channel,  pick- 
ing up  all  available  sediment  and  depcsit- 
ing  it  in  the  first  stretch  of  slack  water. 
This  would  cliange  the  configuration  of 
the  channel  and  the  slope  of  the  stream- 
bed. 

Above  the  dam,  silt  and  detritus  would 
accumulate  in  the  reservoir,  creating  a 
.series  of  mud  lakes  and  silted  shallows. 
Lake  Powell  Reservoir  above  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam  would  be  duplicated  above 
Bridge  Canyon,  flooding  out  the  inner 
gorge,  where  the  oldest  geological  forma- 
tions are  exposed,  flooding  all  of  the  na- 
tional monument,  and  extending  back 
into  the  park.  Reservoirs  such  as  Lake 
Powell  have  no  beaches  or  plant  life,  and 
are  bordered  by  the  abrupt  meeting  of 
lake  water  and  bare  rock,  a  sterile,  fluc- 


tuating shoreline  with  mud  flats  at  the 
ends  of  the  lake. 

It  is  a  folly  to  assume  that  these  dams 
would  not  damage  the  canyon  or  set  a 
precedent  which  would  end  w  ilh  desecra- 
uon  of  other  of  the  Nations  natural 
wonders  and  national  parks. 

The  national  treasure  which  we  possess 
in  Grand  Canyon,  caused  by  a  free-flow- 
ing river  at  work  on  the  earths  surface 
for  millions  and  millions  of  years,  is 
threatened.  It  is  threatened  by  an  ill- 
conceived  and  inadequately  considered 
proposal.  Legislation  to  authorize  these 
projects  must  be  defeated.  I  repeat,  a 
dam  would  not  supply  needed  water  and 
indeed  is  only  a  clumsy  promotion  which 
must  not  be  permitted  at  any  cost. 

I  strongly  urpe  my  colleagues  of  the 
Congress  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
majesty  and  uniqueness  of  this  national 
park  and  this  natural  wonder:  I  urge  as 
well  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the 
water  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
Surely,  what  is  needed  is  proper  plan- 
ning before  and  not  after  we  have  spoiled 
tlie  Grand  Canyon,  and  at  the  same  time, 
leaving  the  needs  of  the  future  unmet 
and  unsolved. 

Let  me  emphasize  finally  that  for 
either  of  its  stated  purposes,  power  pro- 
duction or  irrigation,  the  construction  of 
livdroelectric  dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
is  an  unrealistic  short-range  answer  to 
long-range  problems.  Let  me  emphasize 
further  that  a  lasting  solution  requires 
study  and  far-ranging  consideration.  To 
anticipate  the  water  needs  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  21st  century  requires  more 
than  expediency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
defeat  H.R.  4671,  and  instead  to  study 
the  problem  from  a  realistic  eonomlc 
ba.'^is.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  defeat  this 
project  which  would  be  outmoded  as  soon 
as  it  was  completed.  Rather  let  us  pre- 
serve this  country's  unique  and  mag- 
nificent natural  wonders  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children. 


INDEMNIFICATION    BONDS   FOR 
CONSTRUCTION   COMPANIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  RyanI  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Febru- 
ary- a  small  Negro  contractor  in  Harlem 
spoke  to  me  about  the  difficulty  he  was 
having  getting  construction  work  He 
.said  that  his  firm  was  unable  to  get  jobs 
because  it  could  not  persuade  surety 
companies  to  provide  it  w  ith  performance 
or  payment  bonds.  Since  most  construc- 
tion contracts  require  such  bonds,  the 
Harlem  contractor  was  unable  to  get 
construction  work. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have 
had  a  series  of  conversations  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Oi)portunity,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
tstration,  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies concerned  with  small  businessmen 
or  with  construction  work.  They  all 
seem  to  agree  that  many  potentially  vi- 
able small  construction  firms  are 
blocked — or  discouraged  from  even  en- 
tering the  business — by  the  difficulty  of 
getting  bonded. 


To  meet  this  problem,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  permit 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  in- 
demnify any  surety  company  agairust 
losses  which  might  result  from  the  bond- 
ing of  a  construction  firm,  if  such  in- 
demnification would  "be  in  furtherance 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  could  have 
a  significant  effect  in  the  slums  of  our 
cities.  Not  only  would  i*  help  small  busi- 
nessmen to  build  viable  construction 
firms,  but  it  would  also  help  to  provide 
thou-sands  of  new  jobs  for  those  who  live 
in  the  slums  and  ghettoes.  At  present, 
as  is  well  known.  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ri- 
cans  in  cities  Uke  New  York  have  an 
enormously  difficult  time  getting  jobs  In 
the  construction  industry. 

The  legi-slation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  IS  designed  to  assist  pre- 
cisely those  firms  which  would  give  jobs 
to  the  minority  groups  which  most  need 
them. 

I  should  note,  however,  that  my  legis- 
lation will  not  by  itself  assure  that  such 
construction  firms  will  be  established, 
or  that  people  from  the  urban  ghettos 
will  get  jobs  in  construction.  As  I  see 
it.  three  major  steps  are  required  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

First,  the  Government  should  encour- 
age people  from  the  ghetto  to  form  con- 
struction firms:  and  it  .should  encourage 
the  expansion  of  firms  w  hich  already  hire 
people  from  the  most  impoverished  com- 
munities. In  part,  this  program  can  be 
carried  out  by  outreach  programs  for 
new  businessmen  carried  on  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  their 
efforts  to  encourage  the  creation  of  new- 
businesses  in  impoverished  areas.  Such 
programs,  of  course,  would  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  management  training 
programs  for  prospective  busin^s-smen. 
and  on-the-job  and  apprenticeship  train- 
ing proerams  for  prospective  construc- 
tion workers. 

Second,  institutional  and  legal  ob.^ta- 
cles  to  the  success  of  such  firms  should 
be  removed.  The  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  today  is  designed  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  most  devastating  of  these  ob- 
stacles. 

Third,  we  must  find  ways  to  help  small 
and  new  firms  to  get  construction  jobs 
once  they  are  established  and  bonded. 
In  part  they  might  be  assisted  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  like  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  ob- 
taining construction  w-ork  in  the  ghetto. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Nation  begins  to 
recognize  that  the  effort  to  revitalize 
city  slums  is  one  of  the  greatest  battles 
in  the  war  against  poverty,  the  role  of 
construction  firms  will  become  increas- 
ingly important.  We  can  use  the  process 
of  urban  rehabilitation  to  build  new 
firms,  to  teach  new-  skills,  and  to  give 
substance  to  new  hopes. 

The  best  .soldiers  in  tlie  war  against 
poverty  can  be  the  poor  themselves,  if 
only  we  give  them  a  chance.  By  remov- 
ing bonding  as  an  obstacle  to  the  partici- 
pation of  the  poor  in  the  process  of  urban 
construction,  the  legislation  which  I  have 
Introduced  today  would  help  to  give  the 
poor  a  chance  to  help  themselves. 


LATIN  AMERICA  CAN  BE  CHANGED 
FROM  A  LAND  OF  HUNGER  TO  ONE 
OF  ABUNT3ANCE:  THE  INTER - 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
MUST  PROVIDE   AN  ACTION  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  i  Mr  Reuss]  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  many 
of  us  tend  to  identify  the  world  food 
problem  with  the  massive  populations  of 
far-off  nations  in  Asia.  But  hunger,  mal- 
nutrition, and  the  threat  of  famine  are 
not  far-off  problems  They  are  problems 
of  our  own  hemisphere.  Latin  America 
has  no  inherent  immunity  to  starvation. 
Here  in  a  nutshell  is  the  food  situation  in 
Latin  America. 

The  1961  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
establishing  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  set 
a  target  for  economic  growth  of  2.5  per- 
cent per  person  a  year.  But  in  fact  lood 
production  per  person,  in  this  5-year  pe- 
riod, has  failed  to  grow-  at  all. 

Population  in  Latin  America  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  3  1  percent  per 
year,  the  highest  regional  rate  in  the 
whole  world.  The  rate  of  population 
growth  in  some  individual  countries  Is 
over  3.5  percent.  With  a  doubling  of  its 
population  in  sight  within  about  20  years, 
Latin  American  food  production  is  barely 
maintaining  the  per  capita  levels  of  10 
years  ago.  and  is  actually  below  the  pre- 
World  War  II  level.  Latin  America  will 
shortly  be  producing  people  at  a  faster 
rate  than  it  is  producing  the  food  to  feed 
them. 

The  state  of  Latin  America's  agricul- 
ture and  food  situation  is  evident  enough 
from  the.se  few-  statistics.  Half  of  Latin 
.America's  people  suffer  from  malnutri- 
tion. Total  daily  intake  of  individuals  is 
at  low  levels,  and.  particularly  in  rural 
areas,  far  below  the  levels  that  can  pro- 
vide enough  energy  to  do  mans  work. 
To  worsen  the  situation,  diets  are  badly 
balanced,  with  inadequate  animal  pro- 
teins. Latin  American  meat  produc- 
tion per  capita  is  only  85  percent  of  the 
1957  level,  and  per  capita  milk  produc- 
tion is  only  2  percent  above  the  1957  level. 
It  is  small  comfort  that  today's  situa- 
tion in  Latin  America  is  not  yet  at  the 
state  of  widespread  death  from  starva- 
tion, as  IS  India's  plight.  The  nations  of 
Latin  America — our  hemispheric  neigh- 
bors and  brothers,  to  whom  we  have 
pledged  our  special  concern — are  rapid- 
ly and  inexorably  being  led  toward  fam- 
ine by  the  failure  to  meet  the  agricul- 
tural challenge. 

INorSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT   HAS  BEEN   OVER- 
EMPHASIZED 

Latin  America  is  a  rural  society,  not 
an  urban  one.  Eighty  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple live  on  the  land,  many  of  them  bare- 
ly subsisting,  victims  of  overt  or  dis- 
guised unemployment  and  completely 
withdrawn  from  any  form  of  market 
economy.  Yet  the  policies  of  their  gov- 
ernments still  give  undue  emphasis  to 
industrialization,  to  substitute  domestic 
manufactures  for  imported  ones,  even 
where  the  imported  goods  are  demon- 
strably cheaper.  This  orientation  pre- 
vails both  in  the  way  governments  seek 
foreign  assistance  for  development  and 
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in  the  way  the  external  providers  of 
bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  furnish  It. 
This  Ls  a  mistaken  emphasis.  For  iie 
foreseeable  future,  it  is  the  agricultural 
sector  in  Latin  America  that  can  provide 
the  economic  output  from  which  savings 
can  be  realized  in  suiScicnt  volume  to 
finance  development  At  present,  there- 
fore, the  failure  of  agricultural  gro\;th 
to  keep  pace  is  acting  as  a  brake  on  eco- 
nomic growth.  Latin  America,  which 
should  have  a  food  surplus,  currently 
imports  $600  million  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts annually  from  outside  the  region. 

NEEDED       K    DE.MONSiaATiON     HEMISPHERE 

Since  Latin  America  is  our  special  con- 
cern, it  is  in  Latin  America  that  the 
United  States  must  work  most  dilisently 
for  improvement  The  solution  is  not 
and  can  never  be  the  shipment  to  Litin 
America  of  food  grown  here.  Latin 
America  it.self  must  be  changed  from  a 
land  slipping  toward  famine  to  a  land 
of  abundance,  not  only  meeting  its  own 
food  needs  but  making  a  contribution 
to  the  food  supplies  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  at  the  same  time  gaining  com- 
mand of  external  resources  through  ex- 
ports of  nonfood  auricultural  raw  ma- 
terials. Latin  America  differs  from  the 
two  other  developing  continent;  of 
Africa  and  Asia  in  that  it  has  large  un- 
exploited  agricultural  resources,  and  in 
that  its  population  has  not  reached  as 
dangerous  levels. 

A     BLUBPHtNT     Ff>R     ACTION     IS     NEEDED 

None  of  this  will  come  about  if  we  and 
our  Latin  colleagues  confine  our.sclves  to 
talk  and  a  simple  acknowledgement  that 
a  problem  exists.  Nor  will  it  come  about 
if  the  problem  is  approached  on  a  piece- 
meal basis  The  undernourishment  that 
exists  today  and  the  waste  of  human  re- 
sources that  that  undernourishment  im- 
plies, demand  a  comprehensive  plan,  tied 
to  specific  goals. 

Work  on  some  of  the  elements  of  an 
overall  plan  Ls  already  going  forward. 
But  the  work  lacks  focus.  It  is  spread 
out  among  many  institutions.  Tlie  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organizations — FAO — 
the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America— ECLA— the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  tiie  Alliance  for  Progress — 
CIAP — the  Inter- American  Economic 
and  Social  Council— lAECOSOC— all  of 
these  and  more  are  working  on  aspects 
of  the  problem,  but  a  unifying  force  Ls 
necessai-y. 

I  believe  the  instrument  is  at  hand  to 
weld  all  these  diverse  efforts  into  an  in- 
tegrated   and   meaningful   program    for 
Latin  American  agriculture.     The  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  finan- 
cial arm  of  Uie  AlUance  for  Progress,  can 
and  must  assume  the  responsibility  for 
translating  the  studies  and  the  diverse 
efforLs  made  to  date  Into  a  concrete  pro- 
gram of  action     The  Bank  can  and  must 
a.ssume  the  responsibility  for  infusing  its 
Latin    memt)er    governments    with    the 
dynamism  and  sen.se  of  urgency  that  the 
foreseeable  food  crisis  in  Latin  America 
requires  If  catastrophe  is  to  be  averted. 
The  membership  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can  Development  Bank— IDB — consists 
of  the  United  States  and  19  Latin  Ameri- 
can RepubUcs.    Since  .Its  establishment 
In  1959,  the  Banic  has  made  loans  total- 
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Ing  $1.5  billion  for  Latin  American  de- 
velopment. The  paid-in  and  callable 
subscriptions  of  members  to  Uie  Banks 
ordinary  capital  total  $1.8  billion,  of 
which  the  United  States  has  provided 
$760  million.  Neariy  $300  million  has 
been  borrowed  by  the  Bank  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  for  its  ordinary 
lending  operations.  The  Bank's  Fund 
for  Sixrial  Operations,  which  lends  on 
easier  repayment  terms  than  its  ordinary 
canital  window,  has  resources  of  $11  bil- 
lion of  which  the  United  State.s  i.s  pro- 
viding $900  million  Finally,  the  Bank 
has  had  available  to  it  almost  $500  mil- 
lion nrovidcd  by  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  the  Social  Pi-ogre.ss  Trust  Fund, 
whose  resources  have  now  been  fully 
committed. 

Clearly,  the  IDB— modeled  after  the 
World  Bank— is  an  institution  of  appro- 
priate .size  and  .standing  to  take  on  the 
leadership  of  the  campaign  I  propase 
that  the  trends  that  now  threaten  the 
foundations  of  Latin  American  society 
l)e  reversed. 

UNITED    .STATE.S    MITST    ASSUME    lEADERSHtP    ROl  F 

I  do  not  believe  the  IDB  will  assume 
this  role  unless  the  U.S.  Government, 
with  42  percent  of  the  Bank's  voting 
power,  helps  lead  it  in  that  direction. 
Since  it  conunenced  lending  in  1961.  the 
Bank  has  devoted  only  21  percent  of  its 
loans  to  agriculture.  I  regard  this  as 
far  from  an  adequate  emphasis  Posi- 
tive .steps  arc  necessary  to  get  the  Bank's 
management  to  'think  big"  about  a  prob- 
lem that  Is  literally  a  life-or-death  mat- 
ter for  its  member  countries. 


BANK    MUST    ACT    TO    MEET    aiI>-IS 

At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
IDB  s  Board  of  Oovernors  in  Mexico  City 
last  April,  which  1  attended  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowlers  invitation, 
the  Governor.s  mslructed  the  Bank  s  Di- 
rectors to  formulate  by  October  a  plan 
for  replenishing  the  resource's  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations.  Cur- 
rently, the  United  States  is  providing 
$250  million  per  year  for  this  fund.  The 
Latin  American  countries  are  providing 
a  further  $50  miUion  per  year  in  their 
own  currencies.  New  pledges  are  re- 
quired for  the  period  beginning  in  1967. 
and  the  Directors  must  present  their  pro- 
po.sals  by  October  of  this  year. 

US  financial  participation  in  any 
agreed  increase  will  require  congressional 
approval,  and  legislation  wUl  therefore 
be  considered  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  early  next  year  These 
circumstances  repre.sent  a  readymade 
opportunity  for  effectively  impressing  on 
the  IDB  the  vital  necessity  for  it  to  take 
up  the  challenge  before  It. 

Any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  resources 
necessary  for  Latin  American  develop- 
ment financing  through  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  over  the  next  few 
years  must  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  increasing  food  production.  I 
caU  upon  the  Bai-ik's  Directors,  there- 
fore, to  turn  their  attention  immediately 
to  the  problem  of  assuming  leadership 
among  the  InsUtutions  concerned  to 
formulate  as  soon  as  possible  a  compre- 
hensive operational  plan  for  meeting 
Latin  America's  food  needs— a  plan  to 


which  governments  would  commit  them- 
selves, a  plan  that  would  establish  the 
goals  to  be  obUlned  after  10  years  of  in- 
tense effort,  a  plan  with  the  specific  un 
dertakings  that  are  necessary,  countn- 
by-country.  crop-by-crop,  institutional 
reform  by  institutional  reform. 

The  main  outlines  of  such  a  plan 
.should  be  an  integral  part  of  tho  O.-tubcr 
report  of  the  IDB  Directors,  and  the  pi  oc- 
CS.S  of  refining  estimates  and  goals  .should 
be  pursued  v;.gorously  in  the  nionllis  lo!- 
lowing.  A  declaration  of  policy  by  t:.o 
Bank  is  essential  to  make  it  clear  lli  ,i 
projects  to  insure  adequate  food  suppli'  , 
for  Latin  America  and  the  production  of 
exportable  suipluse.s  have  a  priority 
claim  on  the  new  I-'SO  resources.  Moic- 
over,  the  Directors  should  explicitly  coii- 
U^mplate  that  the  level  of  resources  now 
being  recommended  will  be  reviewed  fui- 
ther  as  the  financial  implications  of  the 
details  of  the  plan   become  clear. 

I  set  no  ea.sy  ta.sk  before  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  It  will 
require  some  immediate  additions  to  its 
excellent  staff.  Nothing  less  is  required 
than  a  full  Investigation  of  the  self- 
a.ssisting  actions  the  Latin  countries  mu.sl 
undertake,  as  well  as  the  role  that  w.ll 
have  to  be  played  by  external  fmanci:.^ 
from  the  United  States,  other  aid  donoi.s. 
and  international  institutions  such  a.s 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  the  World  Bank. 

In  his  address  as  U.S.  Governor  to  the 
Mexico  City  meeting  of  IDB  in  April. 
Secretary  Fowler  rightly  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  stepping  up  Latin  Americas 
agricultural  output,  and  suggested  that 
the  IDB  examine  clo.sely  the  adequacy 
of  its  contribution  to  agriculture  gener- 
ally and  food  production  in  particular 
I  look  to  him  to  insure  tliat  the  reixirt  by 
the  IDB  Directors  to  tlie  Governors  re- 
flects a  new  determination  by  Uie  Bank 
to  spur  its  members  to  a  ma.ssive  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  growUi. 

THE    POPULATION    PKOBLEM 

I  am  fully  prepared  to  admit  lliat  the 
solution  to  tX\ese  problems  is  infinitely 
complex.  There  is.  for  example,  the 
other  half  of  the  food  supply  equation— 
the  quesUon  of  population  growUi 

The  President's  message  on  interna- 
tional education  and  health,  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  1966,  urged  expanded  research  m 
human  reproduction,  enlarging  the 
training  of  American  and  foreign  s]*- 
cialists  In  the  populaUon  field  and  as- 
slsUng  family  planning  program.s  in  na- 
tions which  request  such  help.  Therein 
the  President  stated : 

The  growing  gap— between  food  to  eut  and 
the  mouths  to  feed— poses  one  of  m.-inkinds 
ereiilest  challenges  It  thre.itens  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  and  the  sanctity  of  tne 
famUy.  -i 


I  cerUlnlv  do  not  urge  the  imposition 
of  unwanted  solutions  on  peoples,  nor 
would  I  suggest  that  we  in  any  way  con- 
dition the  granUng  of  economic  aid  up  >n 
the  implementation  of  blrUi  control  pro- 
grams. But  I  do  not  beUeve  tha.  ^  e 
must  assume  a  completely  passive  loe^ 
Our  positive  support  for  such  programs 
and  our  willingness  to  aid  hi  their  iinpf- 
mentetion  should  become  an  afflrmatne 
aspect  of  our  policy  In  both  bilateral  and 
multilateral  dealings. 


Apart  from  the  population  quesUon, 
Latin  America  needs  to  face  squarely  the 
multitude  of  institutional  changes  that 
must  come  about  If  famine  is  to  be 
avoided.    Here  are  some  of  them. 

I^ND    RETORM 

A  successful  land  reform  program  Is 
near  the  top  of  the  list.  In  1846,  A.  P. 
Figuelredo,  writing  on  the  objectives  of 
agrarian  reform  in  Brazil,  stated: 

It  Is  essential  that  people  of  slight  means 
be  able  to  obtain  lands  and  cultivate  them 
with  the  certainty  of  enjoying  the  products. 

The  validity  of  Figuelredos  message 
is  unchanged.  The  pace  of  progress  on 
agrarian  reform  in  Latin  America  must 
be  accelerated  if  the  job  is  to  be  done. 

The  President's  foreign  aid  message 
begins  with  the  admonition: 

I  recommend  a  foreign  aid  program  to  help 
thase  nations  who  are  determined  to  help 
themselves. 

In  my  view  land  reform  Is  a  necessary 
and  fimdamental  Indication  of  a  deter- 
mination to  help  oneself.  'Yet  as  the 
Latin  American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  recently  reported.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  Bohvia,  Mexico,  and  maybe 
Venezuela,  if  the  process  of  agrarian  re- 
form in  Latin  America  continues  at  Uie 
present  rate,  it  will  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed." 

The  Bank  can  provide  \'ltal  technical 
a?.si.stance  In  working  out  such  programs. 
Financing  requirements  resulting  from 
agrarian  reform  programs  will  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  In  the  overall 
plan  for  financing  agricultural  develop- 
ment. The  preparation  of  model  laws 
for  land  reform,  cooperative  marketing 
organization,  rural  electrification,  rural 
credit,  and  the  like  can  serve  to  pro\1de 
\1tal  guidance  where  It  is  needed. 

BCSEAKCU  AND  BDUCATION   FOB  AUalCXTLTUaE 

Improvement  of  agricultural  knowl- 
edge also  ranks  In  the  forefront  of  in- 
stitutional change.  The  temperate  zone 
techniques  of  North  America  will  not 
apply  to  the  tropical  zones  in  which  18 
Latin  American  countries  are  located. 
BuUding  agricultural  capital  like  farm 
to  market  roads  or  rural  electrification, 
will  not  provide  "know-how."  Educa- 
tion and  research  will. 

A  survey  conducted  in  five  Central 
American  States  In  1962  revealed  that 
out  of  10,546  university  students  only 
187  or  1.7  percent  were  studying  agri- 
culture. Of  the  Central  American  stu- 
dents studying  In  the  United  States  In 
1962  only  0.8  of  1  percent  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  studies.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  Central  American  region 
is  virtually  solely  agricultural,  we  can 
further  appreciate  the  need  of  stimu- 
lating young  men  and  women  to  enter 
the  fields  of  agricultural  research  and 
education. 

To  the  extent  that  educational  prob- 
lems are  even  more  fundamental  where 
literacy  itself  is  a  UmitLng  factor,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  phonovisual  aids  for  agricul- 
;ural  instructions  to  working  farmers — 
educational  movies,  television,  radio. 
and  pictorial  materials  should  be  devel- 
oped to  reach  the  campesinos.  We  do 
not  have  the  time  to  wait  for  the  window 
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of  literacy  to  be  opened  on  their  sons 
and  daughters. 

EveiT  effort  must  be  made  to  raise  the 
pi-estige  of  the  agricultural  sector. 
Loans  and  grants  to  experimental  sta- 
tions, colleges,  universities  and  second- 
ary schools  for  agricultural  educaUon 
should  receive  primary  consideration. 
Extension  services  must  be  greatly  ex- 
panded to  bring  new  grading  and 
fertilizing  techniques  and  information 
on  marketing  opportunities  to  the  small 
and  remote  producer.  I  include  the 
availability  of  credit  among  the  improve- 
ments in  the  institutional  framework 
that  must  be  woven  into  the  pattern  of 
thinking  of  the  .small  farmer. 

INCREASING      PEODUCTIVITT      BY      BETTEB      SEEDS, 
FERTILIZER.     INSECTICIDES 

Physical  inputs,  too.  must  accompany 
the  necessary  institutional  changes. 
Latin  America  is  at  least  fortunate  in 
having  a  substantial  reserve  of  that  most 
fundamental  of  all  physical  inputs. 
arable  land.  Per  acre  productivity  must 
be  vastly  increased  through  use  of  im- 
proved seeds,  pesticides,  and  insecticides. 
Recent  experiments  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  with  new  strains  of  wheat 
and  corn  in  Mexico,  and  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  with  rice  culture  in  the  Phil- 
ipi)mes.  show  the  dramatic  breakthrough 
possible  with  better  seeds. 

Throughout  the  agricultural  economy, 
more  u.se  of  fertilizer  is  a  prime  necessity. 
The  iJer  capita  use  of  fertilizer  In  Latin 
America  is  less  than  one-tenth  that  in 
NorUi  America. 

Over  the  past  25  years.  North  Amei'i- 
can  food  production  per  acre  has  in- 
creased by  109  percent.  According  to 
FAO  exijerts,  adequate  use  of  fertilizers 
could  Increase  Latin  American  food  pro- 
duction by  at  least  50  percent. 

BECIONAl.     PLANNING     OF     TKK    AGWCtTLTUE.Al. 
SECTOR 

Pood  production  would  be  increased  by 
Integration  and  coordination  in  the  agri- 
cultural sector  throughout  Latin 
America.  The  Bank  could  furnish  the 
communication  bridge  to  enhance  such 
coordination.  CoordinaUon  would  per- 
mit diversification  and  specialization  in 
sigriculture.  resulting  in  increases  in  pro- 
ductivity and  in  Income  for  farm  fam- 
ilies. Overreliance  on  such  crops  as 
sugar,  coffee,  and  cocoa  can  be  offset  by 
developing  such  new  resources  as  meat, 
timber,  and  fish.  The  notable  success  of 
coordination  and  integration  In  Central 
Ameiica  holds  promise  for  expanding 
these  concepts  to  the  entire  region. 

Institutional  reform,  research,  and 
education.  Increasing  productivity,  and 
Improved  technology,  as  well  as  coordi- 
np.tion  and  integraUon,  are  only  some  of 
the  basic  steps  necessary  to  provide  agri- 
cultural development  in  Latin  America. 

EXTERNAL    riNANCIAL    AID 

In  addition,  external  assistance  at 
levels  above  Uie  goals  set  in  the  past  will 
be  required.  The  current  FAO  program 
of  cooperation  with  the  IDB  and  the 
World  Bank  in  Identifying  priority  proj- 
ects points  the  way  toward  better  utiliza- 
Uon  of  foreign  aid.  This  process  needs 
to  be  expanded  to  provide  a  ready  agenda 
of  well-conceived  projects  for  financing 
both  bilateral  and  multilateral  agencies. 


The  IDS  must  tell  the  hemisphere 
what  amounts  of  foreign  flnajicing.  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral,  will  be  necessary 
for  the  next  10  years  In  order  to  pro- 
duce an  adequate  diet  and  a  strength- 
ened continental  econonay.  It  mtist 
esUmate  and  pix)gram  the  amounts  of 
IDB  assistance  not  on'iy  to  finance  needed 
imports  of  agricultural  capital  goods,  but 
also  to  supplement  the  domestic  budeets 
of  Latin  American  co'untrics  In  order  that 
they  may  provide  the  research,  educa- 
Uonal,  marketing,  and  teclinical  ser\'ices 
that  LaUn  American  agriculture  so  des- 
perately needs. 

I  raised  these  questiorw  now  because 
the  time  for  constructive  decision  and 
action  is  at  hand.  The  efforts  made  to 
date  have  not  been  enough.  The  Inter- 
American  community  must  take  f  till  cog- 
nizance of  the  crisis  in  the  agricultural 
sector.  The  U.S.  representatives  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  must 
help  a.ssure  that  the  forthcoming  report 
on  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Bank  and  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
amply  reflects  not  only  recognition  of 
the  need  to  close  the  food  gap  but.  more 
meaningfully,  an  indicaUon  of  the  con- 
crete means  to  that  end. 


WE  KNOW  WHAT  WE  ARE,  BUT 
KNOW  NOT  WHAT  WE  MAY  BE 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
YouNcrKl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
5.  1966.  Mr.  Herbert  V.  Prochnow.  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chl- 
caeo.  delivered  a  commencement  address 
to  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  on  the 
subject  "We  Know  "What  We  Are.  But 
Know  Not  Wliat  We  May  Be."  It  was  one 
of  the  most  thought-provoking  addresses 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  read  for  a  long 
lime,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  appreci- 
ated by  the  readers  of  the  Record. 

Tlie  address  follows: 
We    BInow   What   Wk   Abe.   but   Know   Not 

What   We  Mat   Be 
1  By  Herbert  V  Prochnow.  president,  the  First 
National    Bank    of    ChicAgo,    at    the   com- 
mencement exerclBes  of  the  t'niversity  of 
North  Dakota.  June  b.  1966  . 
In  hlE  Hamlet.  Shakespeare  said,  "we  know 
what  we  are   but  know  not  what  we  may  be." 
This  Is  a  profound  statement  as  it  relates  to 
the     history     of     both     men     and     nations. 
Within  It  one  m.iv   experience   achievement 
and    failure,    hope    and    deepatr,    joy    and 
trapedv. 

Manv  of  vou  have  stood  as  I  have  on  tne 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  walked  In  the 
streets  of  the  historic  cities  of  Damaacus  and 
Bethlehem  and  flown  over  the  rolUng  hills  of 
Judea  to  the  Cltv  of  Jerusalem. 

One  night  I  stood  on  the  top  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  with  one  of  the  worlds  great 
scholars  who  was  m  Jerusalem  translating 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  of  the  Old  Testament 
Only  a  short  distance  away  was  the  little 
village  of  Bethany  and  on  beyond  in  the  dis- 
tance was  the  City  at  Jericho  the  oldest  city 
known  to  man.     To  the  right  was  the  Dead 
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Sea.  and  the  soft  light  of  an  OctolxT  moon 
was  falling  gently  acroBS  Its  calm  waters. 

We  turned  and  looked  In  the  other  direc- 
tion down  the  barren,  rocky  slope  of  the 
Movint  of  Ohves  over  the  dark,  gnarled  and 
old  olive  trees  where  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  had  been.  Just  acroes  a  little 
valley  a  few  blocks  in  width  was  Jerusalem 
on  the  opposite  hill.  In  that  hlstortc  spot 
that  evening  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  look 
down  through  the  centuries.  There  wiu;  the 
pl.ice  where  Solomon— who  "exceeded  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  in  riches  and  in  wi.sdom" — 
had  btiilt  his  temple.  Tliere  was  the  place 
where  many  of  the  heroic  figures  ol  Jewish 
and  Christian  history — Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  David  and  Peter  and  John  and  Matthew 
had  walked.  These  men  could  say.  "we  know 
what  we  are — shepherds.  t.iix  collectcjrs.  fish- 
ermen." But  they  did  not  know  what  they 
were  to  be.  They  were  to  walk  not  only  in 
the  little  valley  at  the  foot  of  Jeru.salem.  but 
they  were  to  walk  across  the  pages  of  history 
forever 

There  was  the  birth  place  of  both  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  religions.  There  was  the 
place  where  many  of  the  ideals  of  Western 
civilization  had  been  cradled.  On  that  hill. 
Herod,  too.  had  built  his  temple,  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  great  Roman  Government 
had  once  ruled  there  i:i  all  their  majesty, 
when  the  Roman  Empire  had  flung  tt.<^  legions 
to  those  remot*  frontiers  It  had  the  greatest 
armies  and  the  most  powerful  fortif cations 
in  its  history.  With  their  skill  in  1  iw  and 
government,  with  their  distinguished  Jurists 
and  generals,  the  citizens  of  Rome  co  ild  say, 
"we  know  what  we  are — the  greatest  nation 
of  our  time."  But  they  did  not  know  that 
Rome  in  all  Its  grandeur  would  disintegrate 
and  (all. 

That  night  I  also  saw  Egypt,  once  the 
mother  of  the  arta  and  sciences,  but  now  with 
her  greatness  forever  gone  and  her  people 
today  in  desperate  poverty.  I  saw  Athens 
where  Plato  taught,  and  Pericles  guve  his 
nation  the  Golden  Age.  Athens  kne'v  what 
she  was  as  she  beheld  her  greatness  In  her 
pride  Athens  may  well  have  believed  that 
her  culture  would  mold  the  future  of  archi- 
tecture, science,  mathematics  and  medicine 
for  centuries,  and  it  did.  But  Athens  did  not 
know  that  she  would  fall  and  never  again 
regain  her  power.  In  these  great  centers  of 
civilization  there  was  wisdom.  There  was 
genius.  There  was  power.  They  knew  what 
they  were,  but  they  did  not  know  what  they 
were  to  be. 

That  evening  I  saw  other  great  empires 
through  the  centuries — Great  Britain.  Spain, 
Portugal.  France.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands. 
They  knew  what  they  were — the  most  power- 
ful empires  of  their  time.  But  they  did  not 
know  that  one  night  in  August  1914.  the  som- 
ber shadow  of  war  would  fall  across  the 
world,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  second  World 
War.  engulfing  almost  all  of  mankind  and 
ending  only  when  the  terrifying  clouds  had 
left  behind  their  dead  at  Hiroshima.  These 
great  empires  did  not  know  that  they  would 
be  shattered  and  that  the  winds  of  polillcal 
freedom  would  pull  down  the  pillars  of  rev- 
erence and  loyalty  from  under  ruling  groups 
that  had  provided  the  world  with  some  sta- 
bility. 

In  1783.  thirteen  colonies  had  won  a  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Men  had  sacrificed  eight 
years  out  of  their  lives  to  face  a  seemingly 
hopeless  future.  There  was  no  unity.  Euro- 
pean nations  did  not  know  whether  they 
were  dealing  with  one  nation  or  thirteen. 
The  country  was  impoverished  and  saddled 
with  a  great  war  debt.  Soldiers  were  clamor- 
ing for  their  pay  The  government  had  no 
power  to  enforce  its  acts.  A  band  of  so'dier:; 
marched  upon  the  government  at  Philadel- 
phia, demanding  their  pay  at  the  baynels 
point,  and  Congress  fled  to  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  Riots  broke  out.  The  country  wa.s 
flooded  with  paper  money   that  was   rajldly 


to  become  practically  worthless.  But  out  of 
that  chaos  came  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  a  constitution  which  was  to  assure 
Independence,  freedom  and  equality  to  all 
men.  In  that  convention,  old  Benjamin 
Franklin  quietly  placed  all  the  weight  ft  his 
wisdom  and  experience  at  the  service  of  the 
nation  he  was  founding.  Robert  Morris, 
financier  of  the  Revolution,  sat  there  on  his 
way  to  a  debtors  prison.  Hamilton  swayed 
the  assembly  with  his  eloquent  titterance. 
Madison  wrote  with  a  clarity  that  had  in  it 
no  slick  political  subterfuge.  Then  with 
George  Washington  as  President,  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  as  Secrel^^ry  of  the  Treasury,  a 
new  nation  opened  for  business.  Tliese  men 
could  say,  "we  know  who  we  are — land  own- 
ers, surveyors,  printers,  businessmen."  But 
they  did  not  know  that  they  were  to  be  the 
founders  of  the  most  powerful  nation  In  all 
history. 

Perhaps  we  may  conclude  as  we  look  at 
history  that  men  and  nations  know  what 
they  are  but  they  do  not  know  what  they 
may  be.  However,  by  their  decisions  and 
their  lives  they  often  determine  day  by  day 
what  they  will  finally  be. 

In  our  great  metropolitan  renters  we  know 
what  we  are,  and  we  are  proud  of  our  mod- 
ern industrial  and  busine.ss  organizations, 
our  libraries,  museums  and  other  achieve- 
ments. But  we  do  not  know  what  we  may 
be.  for  we  have  problems  with  which  to  deal 
that  may  profoundly  change  our  future  for 
better  or  for  worse.  We  have  extraordinarily 
difficult  and  complex  problems  in  most  great 
cities  which  require  urgent  consideration  of 
housing  and  educational  facilities.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  trends  in  important  areas  of  al- 
most every  city  must  give  any  thoughtful 
person  concern  as  he  looks  abend  only  10 
or  15  years.  How  will  we  meet  the  massive 
problems  of  housing  and  educational  facili- 
ties and  their  great  cost?  Will  the  most  In- 
fluential citizens  In  our  cities  concentrate 
their  time  and  talents  on  these  perplexing 
problems  until  a  solution  is  found  before  we 
witness  the  future  decay  of  certain  areas  of 
our  cities? 

We  live  In  a  world  of  tangled  economics  and 
treacherous  politics.  Here,  tcx>.  we  know 
what  we  are — the  most  powerful  nation  In 
the  world,  but  ought  we  to  be  more  con- 
cerned regarding  what  we  may  be?  The 
shattering  of  ttie  great  colonial  empires  fol- 
lowing two  world  wars  has  resulted  in  the 
emergence  of  dozens  of  new  nations.  This 
may  be  the  single  most  Important  economic 
and  political  development  In  your  life  and 
mine.  Tt  has  already  involved  us  In  a  dl(H- 
cult  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  Tliese  na- 
tions have  awakened  disillusioned  from  their 
dreams  that  Independence  would  bring  sta- 
bility, peace  and  prosperity.  In  their  strug- 
gle against  poverty  and  ignorance,  the  people 
of  these  new  nations  will  constitute  for  years 
a  continuing  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  Ignore  this  threat  nor  Is  there  any 
assurance  that  we  can  adequately  meet  It. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  world  in  which  you  and 
I  shall  have  to  live  out  our  lives. 

With  only  195  million  people,  can  this  na- 
tion possibly  solve  the  problems  of  poverty. 
Illiteracy,  disease.  Inadequate  tax  systems.  In- 
flation, and  land  reform  for  almost  one  and 
one-half  billion  people?  Eight  hundred  mil- 
lion of  these  people  live  in  India,  Pakistan, 
Indonesia  and  Scjutheast  Asia.  50  million  in 
the  Middle  East.  240  million  in  Africa  and 
230  million  in  l-atln  America.  Ttxiay.  African 
and  Asian  nations  represent  over  63  per  cent 
of  the  United  Nations  membership.  The  36 
African  nations  alone  represent  almost  one- 
third.  If  current  population  trends  con- 
tinue for  only  35  years,  there  will  be  five  to 
six  billion  people  In  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  and  they  will  constitute  well  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  worlds  population. 

In  India  alone  there  are  nearly  500  million 
persons,  one-seventh  of  the  world's  popula- 


tion. The  increase  In  population  Is  between 
10  and  12  million  annually.  The  birthrate 
Is  among  the  highest  In  the  world  Eight  out 
of  ten  persons  are  illiterate.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  do  not  have  enough  Income  to 
feed  themselves  adequately. 

Even  in  the  large  cities,  only  one-half  the 
houses  at  the  most  have  sewage  disposal  An 
estimated  one  million  people  In  Calcutta  I'.a, e 
no  homes  at  all.  Hundreds  of  thousands  uf 
villages  In  India  are  without  electric  power. 
With  the  exception  of  Red  China,  here  in 
one  nation  of  five  hundred  million  persons  m 
an  area  about  two-fifths  the  size  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  there  is  the  greatefi 
poverty,  vmemployment.  illiteracy  and  m.i.ss 
misery  of  any  place  on  earth.  India  is  en- 
gaged In  a  struggle  for  survival.  There  are 
major  food  shortages.  Inflation  is  bad 
Food,  machinery,  and  raw  materials  must  be 
imported  on  a  large  scale,  resulting  in  heavy 
trade  deficits.  Large  crash  development  pro- 
grams by  the  government  have  resulted  In 
substantial  budget  deficits  and  heavy  bor- 
rowing from  the  central  bank.  No  other  na- 
tion has  so  many  unemployed  or  underom- 
ployed  Some  sources  estimate  that  perlhip^i 
40  million  persons  have  work  less  than  one- 
half  day  a  week.  The  United  States  and 
several  other  natlon.s  are  fx^unng  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  aid  annv,,ii:y 
into  India  to  feed  her  people  and  to  as-ure 
some  economic  progress  at  the  .same  t:mp 
India  seeks  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  I'i 
people  Our  total  economic  aid  to  India  has 
probably  exceeded  $6  billion. 

However,  India  Is  only  one  country.  Near- 
by is  Pakistan  with  100  million  persons  with 
comparable  problems.  To  the  Southeast  is 
Indonesia  with  100  million  people.  There 
are  other  nations  in  the  Far  East— the 
Philippines.  Korea,  Viet  Nam,  Burma,  Thai- 
land, Laos — with  equally  difficult  economic 
and  political  problems.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Israel,  there  are  an  additional 
fifty  million  persons  in  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East — Iran.  Iraq.  Jordan  and  others  - 
who  are  struggling  against  illiteracy  and 
poverty. 

Two  entire  continents,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  have  come  forward  as  areas  wlic#e 
economic  and  political  problems  require  at- 
tention. 

Historically,  the  greatest  single  event  of 
the  1960's  may  be  the  political  liberation  of 
Africa.  Tills  continent  is  about  four  t;nips 
as  great  in  area  as  the  United  Stjites,  50  pi»r 
cent  larger  than  Soviet  Ru.ssia  and  larger 
than  all  of  North  America.  It  is  almost  5.000 
miles  long  and  4.500  milee  wide — with  an 
area  as  great  as  the  United  States.  Western 
Europe.  India  and  Red  China  combined. 
Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  240  million  peo- 
ple are  of  African  origin  and  they  speak 
seven  hundred  languages  or  dialects.  Ap- 
proximately eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple cannot  read  or  write,  and  62  millit)n  of 
the  83  million  children  of  school  age  are  not 
In  school.  The  average  annual  Income  of 
$132  per  person  Is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
continent. 

This  continent  has  over  forty  per  cenfcof 
the  world's  hydroelectric  potential  and  one- 
fifth  of  lUs  forests  For  some  years  Africa  has 
provided  the  Free  World  with  nearly  all  its 
Industrial  diamonds,  more  than  one-half  of 
Its  newly-mined  gold,  one-fourth  of  its  cop- 
per and..lmportant  quantities  of  lead.  zinc, 
manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  bauxite,  platinum, 
uranium  and  other  meu^ls.  'I'hcre  are  also 
important  new  discoveries  of  oil.  The  con- 
tinent has  nearly  every  mineral  and  can  pro- 
duce almost  every  crop.  Here  are  great  re- 
sources available  to  the  Industrial  expansion 
of  the  Free  World  In  the  years  ahead 

Today  there  are  fifty-six  nations  in  Africa. 
Although  each  of  the  fifty-six  countries  is 
at  a  different  level  of  economic  and  political 
development,  there  is  over  all  a  potentially 
explosive  nationalism.  Unfortunately,  as 
Arnold  Toynbee  has  Indicated,  freedom  came 


to  Africa  while  the  masses  of  its  people  south 
of  the  Sahara  were  still  living  In  a  pre-clvl- 
i  •atiou  state  of  development.  Tliey  are 
tiicrefore  faced  with  the  overwhelming  prob- 
lem of  setting  up  governments  with  Uttle  or 
no  experience  to  prepare  them  for  this  dif- 
f.otilt  responsibility. 

Africa  as  a  whole  Is  one  of  the  least  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  world.  The  continent 
provides  an  unfortunate  example  of  poverty. 
liUteracy.  hunger,  disease  and  Inadequate 
medical  facilities,  industrial  skills  and  capi- 
tal. In  twenty-two  countries  of  tropical 
Africa  less  than  one-half  the  children  go 
ercn  to  the  first  primary  grade  In  school. 
Moreover.  In  these  twenty-two  countries  an 
u-.crage  of  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  pri- 
mary school  children  never  enter  a  secondary 
school. 

Even  If  there  had  been  no  colonization, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Africa 
would  have  overcome  its  tragic  poverty. 
There  Is  no  assurance  that  If  Alrica  is  left^ 
to  itfielf  It  win  enter  a  period  of  accelerated 
economic  progress.  Here  then  are  the  ingre- 
ci'.ents  of  political  Instability  and  revolution. 
Here  also  are  240  million  persons  we  hope 
will  achieve  economic  progress  peacefully 
w:thln  the  framework  of  democracy. 

In  addition  to  these  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world,  we  need  also  to  evaluate  the 
raagnltude  of  the  problems  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Many  Latin  American  nations  have  had 
independence  for  more  than  a  century 
There  are  In  Latin  America  approximately 
230  million  people  In  an  area  about  twice  the 
.■size  of  the  United  States.  The  population  Is 
increasing  at  the  striking  rate  of  2.3  per 
cent  each  year,  faster  than  any  other  major 
part  of  the  world.  clUes  are  growing  at  the 
remarkable  rate  ol  5  per  cent  a  year,  and 
three  of  ten  largest  cities  of  the  world  are 
now  in  Latin  America — Mexico  City.  Buenos 
Aires  and  Sao  Paulo. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  adults  In  Latin 
.i^merica  are  unable  to  read  or  write  Despite 
Brazil's  progress,  the  Illiteracy  rate  is  still 
over  50  per  cent.  Argentina  rates  best  with 
only  13  per  cent  of  Illiteracy.  Fifteen  mil- 
lion Latin  American  children  are  without 
clas.srooms.  Even  in  a  Latin  American  na- 
tion as  advanced  as  Mexico,  it  Is  estimated 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  people  have 
never  been  to  any  school.  Forty  million  of 
the  seventy  million  children  who  are  5  to 
19  years  olt  age  In  Latin  America  do  not  at- 
tend any  school.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
children  to  be  educated  Is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  five  million  every  year  which  is  mak- 
ing the  problem  almost  Impossible  of  solu- 
tion. 

Raising  the  living  standards  of  the  pres- 
ent pKjpulatlon  of  230  million  people  is  a 
manunoth  undertaking,  but  the  problem 
will  be  Infinitely  greater  if  the  population  of 
Latin  America  continues  to  grow  at  the  pres- 
ent rate,  and  reaches  600  million  In  35  years. 
This  would  be  an  almost  Insuperable  problem 
'or  nations  with  highly  advanced  indu.^trlal 
economies,  but  with  economically  retarded 
and  politically  vrjlatlle  countries  it  almost 
certainly  means  periods  of  turmoil  and  seri- 
ous trouble  for  the  governments  Involved. 
We  know  who  these  1 '  2  billion  people  are. 
They  are  the  millions  who  suffer  from  Il- 
literacy, pwverty.  and  malnutrition  They 
are  the  millions  who  are  born  but  never  live. 
But  we  do  not  know  what  they  may  become 
In  o;ily  a  few  years  when  they  constitute  80 
per  cent  of  the  world's  population.  We  do 
not  even  know  what  Red  China  will  become 
m  lust  35  years  when  she  has  I'j  billion 
people  and  when  she  also  has  further  de- 
veloped destructive   nuclear  capacltv. 

Will  these  nations,  many  of  which  are 
largely  unprepared  for  self-government,  con- 
stantly endanger  the  peace  of  the  world 
through  revolutions  and  violence?  Will 
th'  re  In  the  foreseeable  future  be  educa- 
tional facUlUec  for  the  hundreds  of  millions 
who  are  Illiterate? 


Will  they  have  even  the  necessary  food 
when  per  capita  food  production  In  various 
areas  now  Is  less  than  It  was  before  World 
War  n?  World  food  production  has  been 
lagging  behind  population  growth.  In  Latin 
America.  Africa  and  tlie  Far  East,  food  pro- 
duction is  growing  only  two-thirds  as  fast  as 
population  In  Latin  America  food  produc- 
tion is  below  the  levels  of  25  years  ago.  In 
the  last  five  years,  the  population  of  Latin 
America  has  Increased  almost  twice  as  fast  as 
food  production.  Medical  science  has 
brought  about  a  sharp  decrease  in  Infant 
mortality  In  the  less  developed  nations,  and 
children  under  15  years  of  age  who  are  unable 
to  add  to  production  constitute  40  to  45  per 
cent  of  the  population,  compared  to  20  to 
30  per  cent  In  the  developed  Industrial  coun- 
tries. 

Will  these  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
have  pure  water  supplies  and  drainage  sys- 
tems? Who  will  supply  means  of  transpor- 
tation, communication  and  power  to  many 
countries  that  are  completely  without  such 
facilities?  There  is  not  sufficient  available 
investment  capital  In  the  entire  world  to 
accomplish  these  objectives  within  a  reason- 
ably short  time 

It  is  no  easy  task  for  governments  in  these 
nations  In  their  present  stage  of  development 
and  with  widespread  Illiteracy  and  poverty  to 
follow  middle-of-the-road  policies  that  satis- 
fy the  radical  elements,  the  military  groups, 
the  large  landowners  and  businessmen.  The 
leaders  of  many  of  these  countries  who  are 
constantly  facing  crises  feel  Impelled  to  speak 
the  langtiage  of  economic  urgency  and  to 
adopt  policies  of  expediency  rather  than  wis- 
dom. Governments  will  be  considered  politi- 
cally Inadequate  if  they  are  not  economically 
responsive  to  need 

We  know  the  magnitude  of  these  prob- 
lems now  But  we  do  not  know  how  great 
they  will  be  in  the  future,  and  whether  they 
will  challenge  all  of  western  civilization. 
The  underdeveloped  nations  are  falling  in- 
creasingly behind  the  more  advanced  nations 
In  income.  The  gap  Is  widening  Will  these 
trends  continue  so  that  we  shall  face  increas- 
ing turbulence  and  widespread  violence  in 
the  world? 

We  are  now  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  we 
shall  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  maintain  law 
and  order  everywhere  in  this  kind  of  rest- 
less world. 

We  know  what  we  are  -a  nation  at  the 
peak  of  its  greatest  prosperity  and  yet  un- 
willing to  balance  its  budget,  and  this  has 
been  true  for  decades  A  nation  with  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  in  it<  International  trade 
and  yet  seemingly  unable  to  balance  lis  In- 
leniational  payments.  A  nation  whose  peo- 
ple have  the  highest  standard  of  living  In 
history,  but  whoee  great  cities  need  a  massive 
development  of  educational  facilities,  hous- 
ing and  transportation.  A  nation  with  its 
plant,  equipment,  labor  and  capital  operating 
close  to  optimum  capacity,  and  yet  reluctant 
to  accept  economic  discipline.  A  nation 
with  950  to  $60  billion  of  defense  expendi- 
tures with  vast  programs  for  the  welfare  of 
Its  people  now  faced  with  the  hard  reality 
of  establishing  priorities  for  Its  expendlturee 
if  it  is  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Its  own 
budget.  Wo  know  how  great  we  are.  but 
have  we  the  wisdom  and  courage  now  to 
meet  the  hard  problems  confronting  us  and 
determine  what  we  are  to  be  in  the  years 
ahead'' 

Finally,  you  and  I  know  what  we  are  per- 
sonally, but  have  we  really  thought  as  the 
succe.'^sive  years  crumble  under  our  f'^et  what 
we  might  become.  Achievement  sleeps 
in  many  minds.  To  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  some  youm;  people,  I  once  taught 
university  cla.'-ses.  I  often  thought  that  If  I 
could^lead  only  on"  rtudent  out  of  hundreds 
to  decide  that  he  would  become  the  greatest 
authority  in  the  world  in  scm°  field  It  would 
be  a  far-reaching  n''>i'»v"ment.     It  might  be 


economics,  law,  accounting,  literature,  medi- 
cine, science  or  any  other  field.  Every  min- 
ute of  the  day  and  night  when  he  was  free 
he  would  read  and  study  in  his  field.  He 
would  be  ruthless  In  eliminating  from  his 
life  every  unnecessary  activity.  Five  years 
after  he  had  finished  his  formal  education 
he  would  know  a  little  about  his  field.  In 
10  years  he  would  begin  to  be  informed.  In 
20  years  he  would  be  able.  In  25  years  he 
would  become  an  authority  with  national 
recognition.  In  30  years  he  might  become 
distinguished,  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
world  in  his  field.  Young  men  know  what 
they  are  now.  but  do  they  really  realize  what 
they  might  become  with  a  complete  dedica- 
tion to  some  great  objective. 

Over  the  centuries  man's  deepest  and  most 
profound  longing — -and  this  holds  true  cf- 
preat  cities  and  nations — is  the  desire  to  live 
on.  to  be  remembered.  The  tools  and  the 
machine  he  invents,  the  pyramid  or  the  sky- 
scraper he  builds,  the  arch  he  erects,  the  mar- 
ble he  carves,  the  book  he  writes — the  busi- 
ness and  profession  which  consume  his  life — 
all  these  are  revelations  of  man's  deep  long- 
ing to  be  remembered  throueh  his  work  after 
the  tool  has  dropped  from  his  hand  and  his 
mind  no  longer  lives.  If  his  life  by  the  grace 
of  Providence  should  represent  such  lasting 
accomplishments,  one  may  hope  he  would 
recognize  that  humility  is  never  so  impres- 
sive as  when  it  is  present  in  those  whore 
.achievements  are  great  Simplicity  is  never 
so  appealing  as  when  it  is  found  in  the  midst 
of  the  ostentation  of  success.  Gentleness  Is 
never  so  touching  as  when  It  exists  in  the 
ptowerful. 

But  life  may  Iwlng  no  such  crowning  vic- 
tory to  you  and  to  me  We  may  win  no  bril- 
liant battles  In  business  or  the  professions 
for  which  we  shall  be  remembered.  We  may 
figure  in  no  exciting  dramas  In  otir  lives. 
Our  destiny  may  be  obscurity  and  not  fame 
or  distinction.  And  yet.  one  may  follow  great 
principles  In  small  duties.  One  may  hold 
fast  to  what  is  right  in  difficult  decisions 
One  may  accept  defeat  and  even  disaster 
rather  than  yield  convictions  to  ambition. 

In  the  play.  "Green  Pastures."  Noah  said  to 
the  Lord.  "I  ain't  very  much,  but  I'm  all  I've 
got" 

One  may  say  to  young  men  and  women.  In 
fact  to  all  of  us,  "Tou*re  aU  you've  got."  You 
know  what  you  are,  but  you  do  not  know 
what  you  may  be.  One  may  say  to  men,  to 
cities  and  10  nations,  "you  know  what  you 
are.  but  are  you  really  striving  to  achieve 
what  in  moments  of  great  vision  you  hope 
you  may  be" 


NEW  WORLD  RECORD  I>f  THE  1  -MILE 
RUN 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ShRiver]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  t-o  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SHRIVER  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
these  microphones  here  in  the  well  of 
the  House  I  have  heard  praLsed  many 
causes  and  many  people  Today  I  w'ould 
add  to  those  worthy  of  commendation  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people,  the  name  of 
Jim  Ryun,  a  young  man  who  yesterdny 
set  a  new  world's  record  in  the  1-mile 
run.  By  this  feat.  Jlmi  has  returned  to 
this  country  the  most  prestigiou."^  of  a'l 
track  and  field  crowns  for  the  time  since 
1937  ■when  the  record  was  held  by  another 
Kansan,  the  great  Glenn  Cunningham. 
Jim,   a    freshman   at   the   IJnlTersity   of 
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Kansas,  has  reached  the  pinnacle  of  suc- 
cess at  the  early  age  of  19.  However,  the 
long  years  of  training  and  sacrifices 
necessary  to  Jims  achievement  and  his 
frank  and  modest  acceptance  of  his  ac- 
complishments set  an  encouraging  ex- 
ample for  all  Americans — young  and  old 
alike.  It  is  indeed  a  high  honor  for  me 
to  represent  such  a  fine  young  man  as 
Jim.  and  a  privilege  to  bring  forth  his 
name  for  the  well-deserved  prai.se  and 
commendation  of  this  body. 


THE  GRAND  DECEPTION  ABOUT 

THE  PROPOSED  GRAND  CANYON 

DAMS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
SaylorI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extiane- 
ous  matter. 

"  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  prevailing  up>on  Congress 
to  approve  the  central  Arizona  project, 
some  proponents  are  taking  such  wanton 
liberty  with  the  facts  of  the  case  that 
distortion  has  become  rampant  and  ir- 
responsible reporting  by  segments  of  the 
press  is  commonplace.  Whether  by  de- 
liberate design  or  through  a  pathetic  lack 
of  understanding,  the  proposed  Bridge 
and  Canyon  Dams  are  presented  as 
essential  comfxjnents  of  any  program  to 
supply  Arizona  with  a  heavy  flow  of 
Colorado  River  water 

In  truth,  the  dams  have  become  a  part 
of  the  project  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing revenues  that  allegedly  could  be  used 
to  write  off  some  of  the  costs  of  the 
scheme.  They  would  not  create  in- 
creased water  availability;  on  the  con- 
trary they  would  lessen  overall  supply  of 
water  In  the  Colorado  because  of  the 
evaporation  and  seepage  that  inevitably 
take  place. 

Marble  and  Bridge  Canyon  Dams 
have  been  brazenly  called  "cash  regis- 
ters" by  supporters  who  do  not  attempt 
to  conceal  their  desire  to  enhance  the 
dollar  appeal  at  whatever  cost  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  at 
whatever  sacrifice  of  water.  That  steam 
plants  could  provide  an  equivalent 
amount  of  electricity  at  lower  cost  is  ap- 
parently of  no  consequence. 

Of  the  many  letters  coming  into  my 
oCBce  in  opposition  to  H.R.  4761,  one  con- 
tained a  clipping  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  should  read.  In  it,  a  reader  of 
the  Arizona  Republic  takes  issue  with 
that  publications  representation  of  sev- 
eral facets  of  the  CAP.  Tlie  newspaper  is 
to  be  complimented  for  publishing  this 
refutation  of  its  questionable  reporting 
exuberance  about  the  merits  of  the  dams. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  ask  that  the 
letter  to  the  Arizona  Republic  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record: 

(Prom  the  Arizona  RcpubUc,  June  9.  1966] 
The  Peoplb  Speak  :  Water  Editorial  Blastto) 

Prom  Hereto  Canyon 
Editor,  the  Ari?,ona  Republic: 

Your  editorial.  "Help  Win  Water  Fight." 
(May  29)  Ls  characteristic  of  the  unprofes- 
elonal   treatment  you  have  given  the  entire 


reclamatlonlst-conservatlonist  controversy. 
Further  evidence  of  your  Irresponsible  Jour- 
nalism Is  your  request  that  readers  write  to 
friends,  as  well  ae  the  President.  W.^-vne  A.s- 
piNALL  and  Henry  Jackson,  to  parrot  the 
following: 

'(a>  .  Ariztina  desperately  neetls  the  wa- 
ter which  11  was  awiuded  by  the  U  .S.  Supreme 
Court:  (b)  ...  the  water  can  be  transported 
only  by  the  traditional  reclamallon  method 
of  using  hydro-electric  p<:)wer  for  this  pur- 
poce:  and  (C)  the  dams  required  to  generate 
the  power  will  not  in  any  way  destroy  the 
scenic  grandeur  of  the  Gr.md  Canyon  but 
will.  In  fact,  make  it  t.ix  more  accessible  than 
It  ha.s  ever  been." 

GfK)d  Journalism  requires  that  news  arti- 
cles give  full  and  objective  presentation  of 
the  story.  Your  'news  articles"  are  liberally 
seasoned  with  opinion-manlpuiatlon  devices. 
They  have  consistently  failed  to  Include  op- 
posing arguments  unless  you  could  follow 
with  a  retort,  relevant  or  not.  Consequent- 
ly a  great  many  important  arguments  have 
been  omitted. 

You  have  not  supported  generalizations 
with  detail.  You  have  utilized  disparage- 
ment innuendo  and  editorial  inconsistencies 
lo  influence  your  readers.  If  you  had  cho- 
sen instead  to  be  constructive,  the  complex- 
ity of  the  water  problems  provides  great  op- 
portunity for  creative  reporting. 

With  reference  to  opinion  (a)  Just  how 
•  desperately  '  does  Arizona  need  water?  The 
situation  is  serious,  but  not  frightening. 
Arizona  dt>es  need  water  to  accommodate  its 
share  of  an  expanding  population.  However. 
If  corrections  in  allocations  and  pricing  of 
water  were  made,  the  vast  majority  of  Arl- 
/xjnans  wovildnt  be  tlxreatened  with  water 
shortage.  A  crackdown  on  waste  (excessive 
irrigation  by  farmers,  lining  of  canals  and 
ditches,  etc  l  would  also  conserve  the  water 
we  have.  Such  measures  could  provide  llie 
respite  we  need  to  effectuate  solutions  more 
far-reaclung  than  dams.  Y'ou  could  chotjse 
to  lUuntlnate  the  problems  and  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  for  their  solution. 

As  for  your  opinion  (bi,  a  great  deal  of 
expert  discussion  is  emerging  in  magazines 
of  high  Journalistic  reputation.  Their  re- 
ports say  hydro-electric  dams  are  outmoded 
and  that  alternatives  not  only  show  promise 
but  are  necessary.  Arizona's  politicians 
would  do  well  to  seek  out  experts  and  solicit 
ttieir  advice  on  new  methods.  Since  you 
deal  In  information,  you  could  make  some 
positive  contributions  ba.sed  on  investiga- 
tion. Your  recent  series  on  atomic  desalinl- 
7Ation  is  typically  selective  of  information 
to   Ju.stlfy    Us    unenthuslastlc   tone. 

Opinion  (c)  Is  beside  the  point.  The  mass 
recreation  and  accessibility  arguments 
amounts  to  sugar-coating  a  project  that 
would  not  be  undertaken  for  recreation  per 
se.  The  point  is  that  the  Intent  of  the  law 
18  to  protect  the  uniqueness  of  a  natural 
phenomenon.  Moreover,  there  Is  a  good  deal 
in  our  psychological,  philosophical  and  lit- 
erary heritage  that  endorses  conservation- 
ism  You  have  chosen  to  degrade  this  en- 
tirely worthy  position  in  favor  of  expediency. 
I  don't  know  why.  eschewing  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  Arizona  the  Southwest  and 
the  nation,  you  have  elected  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  local  establishment.  Your  chosen 
policy.  In  my  opinion,  is  an  abuse  of  the 
power  and  function  of  the  press.  For  the 
good  of  everyone,  and  particularly  Arizona. 
I  hope  you  will  reappraise  your  position  and 
approach.  Until  you  replace  your  present 
techniques  by  impartiality,  you  have  no  riglit 
to  solicit  letters  from  your  readers 

Mrs  Elizabeth  B  Barnett. 


the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Nel- 
senI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Record  t.nd  include  extranc- 
ou.-;  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  wedc 
we  are  celebrating  Captive  Nations  Wcp'k, 
inaugurated  in  1959  duiliig  the  Ei.stn- 
hower  administration  by  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress.  I  am  plea.sed  to  join 
in  recognizing  this  significant  observajicc. 

We  must  not  be  fooled  into  thinki:ir; 
that  communLsm  has  undergone  sucli 
fundamental  changes  it  is  no  longer  a 
threat  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  wOild 

The  captive  nations  of  East  Genua! 
Europe  are  still  captive.  The  Berlin  wall 
is  still  there.  And  the  free  peoples  of 
southeast  Asia  and  the  southei-n  half  of 
our  own  hemisphere  are  increaslni^ly 
threatened  by  brutal  Communist  aggie.s- 
sion  and  subjugation. 

Repressive  conditions  still  exist  in  the 
nine  countries  made  captive  by  the 
U  S.SR.  during  or  after  World  War  II— 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  E,-- 
tonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Po- 
land, and  Rumania.  In  these  countrie.s 
the  people  still  do  not  have  free  speech 
or  a  free  press.  Their  freedom  to  tia\el 
is  .severely  restricted.  Their  religious 
leaders  are  under  constant  attack  by  tlie 
ruling  Communist  regimes,  with  many 
clergymen  of  various  faiths  ImprLsoncd 
Political  dissent  is  not  tolerated.  In 
short,  per.sonal  or  political  freedom  :n 
these  countries  is  a  fiction. 

Only  recently,  the  Communist  rulers 
of  Poland  would  not  even  allow  Poi>e  Paul 
VI  or  American  bishops  to  attend  the 
great  religious  festivities  making  Poland  s 
millennium. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  up  lo 
the  people  of  America  and  the  free  woild 
to  give  all  po.ssible  support  and  recofiii- 
tlon  to  the  principles  of  national  indo- 
pendence.  personal  and  political  liberties 
constitutionally  guaranteed,  and  respect 
for  basic  human  dignity.  Through  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  we  give  expression  to 
our  commitment  to  these  great  prliici- 
ples.  Through  Captive  Nations  Week,  we 
of  the  free  world  signal  our  friends  be- 
hind the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  that 
they  are  not  forgotten,  nor  is  their  cau.^e 
lo.st.  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 


THE  MEANING  OP  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 
Mr.      SMITH      of     New      York.      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


ADMINISTRATIONS   POWER  GRAB 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
LangenI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pwint  in  the  Record  and  iiiclude  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Republican  task  force 
on  agriculture  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  Johnson  administrations  grab  for 
power  in  the  case  of  watershed  projects 
around  the  country. 


Fifty-five  watershed  project  plans  are 
being  held  up  In  the  bureaucratic  maze 
of  Washington  upon  the  orders  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson.  These  important 
prcjects,  designed  to  save  and  Improve 
land  and  water  areas  in  this  country,  lie 
dormant  In  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  because  of  the  power-hungry 
tactics  of  the  administration. 

In  1956,  Public  Law  566,  the  Water- 
.slied  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Art,  was  amended  to  provide  for  ap- 
proval of  watershed  projects  by  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Since 
September  of  1965,  however,  none  of  the 
requests  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  been  forwarded  to  these 
committees  for  action. 

Budget  Bureau  Director  Charles  L. 
Schultze  said  in  a  recent  letter  to  Con- 
gressman W.  R.  PoAGE.  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Conservation 
and  Credit: 

We  expect,  to  be  able  to  forward  the  Indi- 
\!du.il  project*.  In  virtually  all  cases,  as  soon 
as  a  single,  but  fundamental,  problem 
\h  resolved. 

The  problem  Involves  the  question  of 
whether  the  President  or  the  Congress 
should  be  allowed  control  over  watershed 
project  decisions.  The  current  law  re- 
serves that  right  for  the  Congress,  but 
admiiustration  officials  are  challenging 
the  legality  and  constitutionality  of  the 
provision. 

This  most  recent  attempt  by  the  John- 
son administration  to  balloon  the  ever- 
Increasing  scope  of  Presidential  author- 
ity is  being  made  at  a  great  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  local  goveiTiments,  and  to 
the  land  itself. 

Financial  commitments  and  time 
."^hcdules  are  just  two  of  the  hapless 
victims  of  the  refusal  of  Budget  Bureau 
officials,  acting  on  order  to  the  President, 
to  submit  watershed  plan  projects  lo 
Congress  for  review  and  decision. 

For  nearly  12  years  Congress  has  been 
handling  these  projects.  A  total  of  446 
stamps  of  approval  have  been  given 
watershed  proposals  following  intense 
study  of  them  by  the  committees. 

Congress  can  stand  on  its  record  of 
carefiil  consideration  of  watershed  proj- 
ects and  genuine  concern  for  the  best 
possible  use  of  conservation  funds  in  this 
area.  Administration  efforts  to  take 
over  this  function  are  only  hampering 
the  smooth  effective  process  that  has 
worked  so  well  over  the  years. 


THE  FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 
REDEFINED 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Crm- 
Tisl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
OU.S  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April 
I  was  privileged  to  address  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  In  Dallas,  Tex.     At  that  time. 


I  spoke  about  a  subject  which  is  being  all 
too  quickly  passed  over  In  our  country 
today — the  free  enterprise  system.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  private  enter- 
prise system  Is  the  essence  of  economic 
democracy.  Moreover,  it  is  the  counter- 
part of  political  democracy.  I  say 
•'cotmterpart"  because  r>olitical  democ- 
racy and  economic  democracy  are 
not  one  and  the  same  thing.  They 
are  separate  and  distinct  areas;  and 
combining  the  two  spheres  of  political 
and  economic  decisionmaking  can  only 
lead  to  totalitarianism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  comments  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  have  been  printed  in 
the  July  1966  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American    Pharmaceutical    Association. 
For  the  further  information  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  I  request  that  tins 
speech   be   inserted   Into   tlie   Congres- 
sional Record. 
The    Free    Enterprise    System    Redefined 
(By   Congressman   Thomas   B.   Ctjbtis,   from 
Missouri ) 

Note. — Thomas  B.  Cxtrtts.  is  the  senior  Re- 
publican on  the  Joint  Senate  and  House  eco- 
nomic committee  and  second  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee. In  1963.  he  was  selected  by  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  to  re- 
ceive a  biannual  award  for  distinguished  con- 
gre.sslon!il  service.  A  Dartmouth  College 
graduate.  Congressman  CtniTis  is  a  life 
trustee  of  the  school.  He  received  his  law 
degree  from  Washington  tJnlverslty  Law 
School  in  St.  Louis 

Advancements  in  the  field  of  health  have 
revolutionized  American  living.  Almost 
one-tenth  of  our  population  Is  65  years  oi^» 
older  and  this  percentage  figure  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  in  the  foreseeable  futtire.  One 
of  the  aspects  of  old  age  which  formerly  gave 
it  dignity  and  importance,  namely  unique- 
ness, has  disappeared  To  be  70  years  old  is 
still  somewhat  a  badge  of  honor  but  Increas- 
ingly it  is  simply  placement  In  a  category. 

Orphanages  have  disappeared  from  the 
American  scene  because  there  are  practically 
no  double  orRhans,  a  commonplace  when 
pl.igues  decimated  families.  Tlie  population 
In  mental  ln,stltutlons  is  continuing  to  de- 
cline and  the  long  stay  or  permanent  popu- 
lation in  hospitals  is  declining  radically.  The 
nation  increasingly  is  loelng  less  worktime 
from  Illness  and  time  lost  from  accidents  has 
diminished,  not  necessarily  from  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  incidence  of  accidents  but  from 
the  time  taken  recovering  from  accidents. 
Rehabilitation  from  and  lessening  the  inci- 
dence of  genetic  and  natal  defects  is  like- 
wise Improving  the  nation  s  per  capita  work- 
ing capacities. 

In  place  of  orphanages  and  other  such  in- 
stitutional buildings  we  have  lncrea.sed  num- 
bers of  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  re- 
habiUtiitlon  centers.  In  place  of  beggars  we 
have  rehabilitated  people  making  their  own 
way  in  a  dignified  manner — possibly  with  a 
dignity  a  cut  above  the  average  because  of 
the  knowledge  that  through  self-dlsclpllne 
a   misfortune    has    been    overcome 

I  believe  it  is  important  in  these  times  to 
start  counting  our  blessings,  not  to  boaat 
at>out  them  nor  to  stifle  continued  progress 
through  enervating  complacency  but  to  un- 
derstand better  the  system  that  has  brought 
them  about.  With  our  desires  and  humani- 
tarlanlsm  whetted  by  the  rapid  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  a  few  generations,  it  is  so 
easy,  through  impatience  to  reach  nirvana  In 
our  lifetime,  to  lose  the  essence  which  has 
produced  the  present  wonders  and  which.  If 
properly  cherished,  will  continue  to  unfold 
even  greater  wonders. 


TH«    GREATEST    HEALTH    CARE    SYSTEM? 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  an  assistant  secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  now 
retired,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  denied 
that  the  United  States  had  the  greatest 
health  care  system  in  history  and  in  the 
world  today.  To  support  this  chastisement 
of  the  national  ego  be  cited  a  few  selected 
statletics  and  carefully  quoted  them  out  of 
context.  I  resfxjnded  in  a  speech  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  pwpular  news  media 
widely  reported  his  remarks  and  paid  no  at- 
tention to  mine. 

This  reporting  Is  symbolic  of  the  national 
dialogue  involving  our  basic  social,  economic, 
political,  moral  and  religious  Institutions 
which  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  three 
decades.  It  seems  we  derive  a  thrill  from 
this  kind  oi  masochism  Or  perhaps  the 
emotion  stems  from  a  satiation  of  a  guilt 
complex  inherent  in  the  makeup  of  man. 
Whatever  It  Is  it  badly  hinders  objective 
study  which  we  need  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
progress. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  know  how  well 
we  are  doing.  If  we  arc  doing  poorly,  then 
there  is  real  cau.se  to  look  around  the  world 
In  a  conceDtrat.ed  way  to  see  how  others  are 
doing,  to  benefit  from  these  observations;  if, 
however,  we  are  doing  remarkably  well  com- 
paratively, there  is  every  reason  to  keep  our 
minds  directed  to  our  own  laboratories  nnd 
keep  moving.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
is  nothing  we  can  learn  from  abroad  or  from 
history — Isecause  there  will  always  be  much 
we  can  learn  from  any  source — bat  it  Is  to 
say  that  our  main  source  of  future  progress 
must  come  from  utilizing  and  developing 
our  own  system.  It  Is  also  to  say  it  would  bo 
fo<;)lhardy  to  change  our  basic  system. 

I  find  that  very  little  attention  has  been 
paid  in  recent  years  to  what  I  have  referred 
to  as  our  basic  system  other  than  to  deni- 
grate It  obliquely  iu  this  masochistic  kick  we 
have  been  indulging  in  as  a  nation.  Restat- 
ing what  I  think  the  essence  of  our  political 
economic  mechanisms  to  be  will  lead  by  in- 
direction into  a  number  of  current  and  hot 
issues  which  face  your  profession  today. 

ESSENCE     OF    POLITICAL    DEMOCRACY 

We  a!!  still  have  a  pretty  good  concept  of 
the  essence  of  political  democracy,  niimely 
that  it  Is  a  method  whereby  the  people  by 
majority  vote  make  the  ultimate  govern- 
mental decisions  wlthm  a  society.  Where 
government  stops  Is  another  question.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  argument  today  to  the 
effect  that  the  people  cannot  make  the  beet 
kind  of  decisions  for  their  own  welfare  and 
it  Is  preferable  to  have  a  group  of  wise  ex- 
perts make  the  decisions  for  them  and  then 
merely  have  the  people  or  their  representa- 
tlvee  ratify  these  judgments  And  if  the 
people  are  so  unenlightened  as  not  to  recog- 
nize the  wisdom  of  these  decisions  made  In 
their  behalf,  we  should  propagandize  them 
or  bribe  or  kirk  them  so  they  will  go  along. 
Perhaps  th!«  system  would  work  if  someone 
were  to  se:ect  who  are  the  wise  ones  to  make 
these  decisions  However,  it  is  my  observa- 
tion that  usually  the  wise  ones  try  to  select 
themselvee  Thus  their  expertise  tends  to  be 
In  the  area  of  self-promotion  rather  than 
In  any  substantive  field  of  study  or  endeavor, 
be  it  government,  health  caxe  or  astronautics. 
Their  judgments  in  areas  outside  the  field  of 
social  psychology  as  It  relates  tc  self -promo- 
tion are  not  so  "wise.  Furthermore,  there  is 
always  a  tussle  between  tn.iny  different 
groups  all  of  whom,  under^tandlngly,  think 
they  are  wise.  In  the  emotionalism  that 
seems  to  follow  such  tussles,  re&son  Is  left 
by  the  boards. 

It  took  many  centuries  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  slow  ae  representative  gov- 
ernment may  seem  to  be.  those  who  were 
born  with  many  of  the  answers  to  life's  in- 
teresting problems  would  do  better  to  curb 
their  Impatience  and  maintain  a  cUmate  of 
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peace  and  tranquility  tn  which  thoee  of 
slower  mentality  could  work  beesusc  In  the 
lonff  run  more  could  be  sccocnpll.sbed 
through  t!ie  effort*  of  many  rather  than 
through  the  brilliant  acconipttshments  of  the 
few  The  Intereetlnj;  Uilngr  '»  that  the  rec- 
ord of  less  than  2(iO  years  shows  the  resulU 
derived  from  representative  government  have 
been  f;tr  from  slow.  ThlB  leads  us  to  con- 
sider whether.  In  oligarchies  or  dictatorships, 
the  wise  onns  were  not  pashlitg  out  of  the 
decision-making  process  many  of  those  who 
were  a  great  deal  more  knowledgeftble — as 
well  as  wiser — than  they.  So  haste  was 
again  making  waste. 

What  we  do  not  fully  understand — and  yet 
we  ot  all  8<:)Cletle8  .should  understsind — Is  the 
eKfionce  of  economic  denincracy,  nai.iely  the 
private  enterprise  system.  The  private  en- 
terprise system  Is  the  ct>unterp«rt  of  political 
democraoT.  Instead  of  the  ballot  box  and 
electioneering  being  the  mechanism  and 
method  whereby  the  majority  of  the  people 
make  their  p<3lltlcal  decisions  for  the  society, 
the  marketplace  and  advertising  are  utilized 
for  them  to  make  the  economic  decisions. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wisely  obeerved  that  a 
democracy  could  not  function  witho  it  an 
educated  p)opulace  He  could  have  seld 
equally  that  the  marketplace  cannot  func- 
tion without  an  etiucated  populace,  '"'oday 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  an  educated 
populace  Is  InsufBcient  to  make  either 
democracy  or  the  marlcetplace  operate.  There 
must  also  be  un  informed  populace — ac- 
curately and  honestly  informed.  ArKt  let  me 
state  that  a  "truth  In  political  labeling "  is 
the  most  Impiortant  "truth"  bill  that  needa 
to  be  before  the  political  leaders  and  the 
people  today.  If  this  bill  were  observed  as 
law.  most  of  what  is  cxintaloed  in  the  truth 
In  lending  and  truth  in  packsKliig  bills 
would  have  w  be  jettisoned,  particularly 
their  titles. 

What  Ls  not  .m3  well  recognized  tolay  is 
that  In  their  fields  of  government  aO'l  eoo-  ' 
notnlcs  both  denriocracy  and  the  private  en- 
terprise system  ;Lre  the  counterparts  of  the 
laboratory*  method  in  the  physk^  aciencM, 
the  scientific  method  as  oppiosed  t:>  tlie 
medieval  scholastic  system  for  tesUn.^  and 
learning  new  truths. 

TOTAL  or  100.000  LABOaATOBIES 

Justice  Brandei-s  ooce  referred  to  the  U  S.A. 
as  48  laboratories  established  to  test  out  new 
ideas  \n  the  fleW  of  political  science.  In  our 
society  we  have  almost  lOO.OOO  laboratories 
set  up  to  test  out  new  klea«  In  the  field  of 
political  science.  There  are  tta*t  many  aell- 
coDtalned  governmental  taxing  authorities 
run  by  the  people  on  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation and  majority  decision — namely, 
along  with  the  SO  states,  the  5.000  eountiea 
and  the  thousands  of  mtinlelpaUtiea,  town- 
shtpe.  school  districts,  Are  di«tz'lcta,  sewer 
diEtrlcts,  etc. 

So  In  the  field  of  economics  the  cooaumer, 
usually  the  housewife,  every  day  casts  many 
ecoiKimlc  ballots,  thus  rendering  Judgments 
on  competitive  products  and  eervlcea.  Fxa- 
thermore.  utilizing  the  marketplace  mech- 
anism as  a  laboratory,  any  person  who  thinks 
he  has  a  bright  idea  fur  a  new  product  or 
service  &i>d  can  persuade  his  father-in-law, 
or  whoaiever,  to  finance  it  can  teat  It  out 
He  does  not  have  to  danoe  attendance  upon 
a  political  bureaucrat  tr)  get  his  afOrmatlve 
nod.  And  if  he  is  wrong,  he  goes  t>roke — but 
in  this  system  he  can  die  to  live  again — and 
it  he  is  right,  he  gains  the  wherewithal  to 
test  out  other  ideas 

As  an  aside  I  must  enter  a  very  important 
caveat.  Democracy.  according  to  the 
theorletg  who  Mt  U  up  oa  this  continent  In 
178a.  relied  upon  human  freedom  to  set  it 
up,  to  nxake  It  work  and  to  insure  its  sur- 
vlvai.  Httman  freedom,  these  theorists 
argued,  could  only  be  preeerved  if  the  powers 
within  the  society  were  separated  acid 
divided  so  that  no  group  of  men — no  matter 


how    wise — had    all    decision-making    power 
coDcentrsited  in  their  hands. 

Tlie  dangers  to  human  freedom  from  oon- 
centratiug  religious  and  political  power  lu 
the  hands  of  the  same  men  were  clear  to 
them,  not  Just  from  history  but  from  cur- 
rent events.  Likewise  the  dangers  of  con- 
centrating military  and  political  powers. 
Kven  the  powers  of  political  government  were 
thought  to  be  so  great  that  they  too  must  be 
divided  and  separated  Into  the  hands  of  dif- 
ferent groups  of  men — horiaontally  into  leg- 
islative, executive  and  Judicial,  vertically 
Into  federal,  state  and  local. 

It  Is  equally  Important  that  we  keep  sep- 
ar.ile  and  dlvidtHl  the  economic  power  of  de- 
cision-maXlng  from  the  power  to  make  po- 
litical decisions.  Combining  economic  and 
political  power  Into  the  same  haiids  pro- 
duces totailtarlauisin,  whether  it  be  called 
nazlsm  or  communism.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
features  uf  the  marketplace  system  is  sepa- 
rating and  dividing  economic  power — union 
from  management  and  management  from 
Itself  to  prevent  its  becoming  trusts  and 
cartels:  viiilonlsm  Itself  needs  a  simllur  sepa- 
ration aud  division  to  break  up  nationwide 
strikes  and  bi-.rg;.ining  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  have  freedom  and  sound  economic  deci- 
sion-making 

The  marketplace  system  hiis  not  l>een  im- 
derstood  by  the  very  people  who  operate  in 
It  and  operate  It,  let  alorie  by  the  outside 
critics  who  t)enefit  from  it.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  l>aKlc  features  which  make  it  work  have 
become  the  subject  of  great  pubUc  denigra- 
tion and  this  factor  is  having  a  dangerous 
effect  on  popular  opinion.  The  profit  mo- 
tive Is  the  feature  most  often  misunderstood 
and  attiicked. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  protit  is  a  motive 
which  makes  men  act.  activity  not  lethargy, 
1  would  argue,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  for 
progrefcs.  It  al8<i  provides  the  test  and  dis- 
cipline necesaary  to  make  any  tnal  and  error 
laboratory  systeij  work — in  this  instance, 
the  marketplace  system,  the  economic  lab- 
oratory. My  definition  of  a  nonprofit  orca- 
nization  incidentally  Is  one  that  has  a  p(X>r 
accounting  system.  The  managers  of  a  non- 
profit (.ffganlzatlon  usually  don't  know 
whether  they  have  really  rendered  a  public 
service  or  not.  They  Just  count  on  the  hu- 
manitarian objective  to  cover  all  mistakes, 
luciuiluig  the  mlstalc.es  which  inay  defeat 
their  very  huniaiie  purpose.  They  seldom 
know  whether  they  have  rendered  the  serv- 
ice with  tlie  minimum  of  waste  aud  the 
maximum  of  quality,  efliclency  and  courtesy. 

The  profit  system  is  the  only  s>-stem  I 
know  which  will  encourage  a  man  to  do  that 
which  he  lias  to  do  If  working  by  himself, 
namely  to  save  some  of  the  produce  he  has 
created  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  for  future 
contliigeiiclefi  and,  even  Bttore  important  be- 
cause all  progress  is  based  upon  these,  ex- 
pansion and  innovation.  I  am  not  saying 
that  a  man  will  not  save  in  a  system  without 
this  encouragement,  but  I  am  saying  he  is 
not  as  likely  to  and  the  odds  are  he  wUl  seek 
A  system — if  one  is  available — where  this  en- 
couragement exists.  Otherwise,  he  finds  a 
great  deal  of  his  savings  are  not  for  his  fu- 
ture contingencies  or  his  expansion  and  his 
interests  in  research  atKi  development,  but 
for  someone  else's  and  in  the  long  run  really 
for  no  one  because  the  system  eats  upon  the 
wealth  accumulated  by  others  aiul  destroys 
itself. 

Once  a  man  has  the  Incentive  to  save  there 
must  also  be  the  Incentive  to  inveet  the 
saving,  that  is  to  spend  the  saving  fr^r  capital 
purposes,  to  .sow  the  seed  for  a  future  har- 
vest rather  tlian  to  eat  it,  to  use  the  gold  to 
buy  a  plow  instead  of  to  bury  It  in  a  pot  In 
the  ground.  I  agree  with  one  point  I  think 
the  new  economists  are  trying  to  make — 
although  I  must  confess  I  have  never  heard 
them  make  It — hoarding  is  an  economic  sin. 
It  is  almost  as  bad  a  sin.  not  quite,  as  using 
borrowed  money  to  "live  it  up"  and  not  using 


ft  to  create  wealth  or  new  purchasing  power. 
I  have  never  heard  an  economist,  classical  or 
otherwise,  say  that  debt  acquired  in  the  lat- 
ter way  was  bad  What  I  have  heard 
economists  say,  aud  I  agree  with  them,  is 
that  foolish  expenditures,  whether  from  bor- 
rowed money  or  from  one's  own  savings  or 
from  sales  of  capital  assets,  are  bad  B\i» 
that  has  to  do  with  expenditures,  not  deb? 
THE  distribx-tivt:  rSOCESS 

A  second  aspect  of  the  marketplace  sys- 
tem that  has  become  a  major  point  for 
denigration  second  only  to  that  of  the  profit 
motive  is  the  distributive  process,  be  it 
storage,  retailing,  wholeealing,  packaping, 
labeling,  pricing,  market  research  or  wn.'i- 
ever  The  attack  on  the  distributive  process 
is  so  unreasoning  as  almost  to  deny  th^i 
there  Is  an  economic  and  cost  function  i:.- 
volved  In  getting  a  product  from  the  place 
ot  manufacture  or  production  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

This  ignorance  currently  Is  exhibited  bv 
the  popular  political  hoop  and  hurrah  goi.'-.f: 
around  that  the  United  States  should  lecd 
the  iuingry  people  of  the  world.  The  logic 
behind  this  great  humanitarian  emotion  is 
<hat  the  United  States  produces  agrieultu.- ,; 
products  far  in  excess  of  Its  needs  and  In  the 
process  has  accumulated  great  quantities  of 
surpluses  and  there  are  starving  people 
abroad.  EoUi  premises  are  accurate  and  it  is 
cerlaitUy  logical  and  humane  that  we  should 
put  food  and  hungry  people  together.  But 
the  next  step  in  the  syllogism  advanced  In 
behalf  of  the  food  for  peace  program  Ir  nei- 
ther humanitarian  nor  accurate,  namely  that 
anyone  who  does  not  support  governmenul 
intervention  into  this  economic  area  is  mo- 
tivated by  selfishness  or  unmotivated  l>e- 
cause  of  callousness.  Such  an  Ignorant  ai.d 
arrogant  approach  to  the  difficult  problemi, 
of  (Jistribution  Is  hardly  conducive  to  solving 
the  problem  of  hunger  and  starvation  of  the 
people  now  alive  around  the  world  or  of  their 
progeny  in  the  future. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  imdersland  that 
mass  production  is  economically  unfeaflb," 
without  mass  dlsuibutlon.  The  great  effi- 
ciencies of  mass  production  caxuiot  be  real- 
ized without  mass  marketing  which  includes 
everything  from  warehousing  to  the  .■ihelf- 
stocklng  of  the  retailer,  from  Infnrm.Ttiir. 
being  dlssemlnaled  by  national  adverti'^lne 
to  information  carefully  jiassed  on  by  ti-e 
retailer  to  the  consumer.  Stuart  Chase  in 
his  denigration  of  the  distributive  proces.-;. 
made  the  point  that  the  ingredients  in  a 
bottle  of  antiseptic  co«.  only  15  percent  o: 
the  consumer  cost  of  the  product.  This  b;; 
of  information  even  If  acctu-ate  was  cnn.- 
pletely  out  of  any  proper  economic  context 
yet  I  continue  to  see  economic  textbooks  and 
statements  of  teaching  economists  directed 
along  this  same  line 

This  kind  of  ignorance  aided  and  abetted 
by  those  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics shows  up  strongly  in  Congressional 
hearings  of  the  day.  not  the  least  Illustrative 
of  this  point  being  the  variotis  hearings  Into 
the  cost  and  pricing  of  drugs. 

FROM    THE    OSAWINC    BOARD 

It  Is  always  a  fair  subject  of  Inquiry  to 
find  the  cost  of  various  aspects  of  the  eco- 
nolwlc  process  Involved  in  getting  an  Item 
out  of  the  mind  of  men  onto  a  drawing  Ixiard 
into  production  and  then  distributed  to  thr 
consumers.  The  wtiole  subject  or  science  of 
cost  analysis  in  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  based  upon  this  understanding.  But 
It  is  certainly  not  fair  or  Instructive,  nor 
really  feasible,  to  conduct  such  an  analysis 
of  one  component  out  of  context  with  the 
whole. 

My  next  nominee  for  the  most  misunder- 
stood aspect  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem—next to  the  profit  moUve — U  the  cost 
of  Investflaent  money  and  next  to  the  dis- 
tributive system  is  research  and  development. 


0\ir  constitutional  authors  fully  understood 
tiie  need  for  research  and  development  and 
us  basic  economic  features.  As  usual,  they 
put  It  succinctly  and  basically.  Article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution  says  that  among 
other  powers  granted  to  Congre.ss  is  the 
power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
uaeful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  ejclusiie  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.   .  .   . 

This,  of  course,  Ls  the  basis  for  all  our 
patent  and  copyright  laws.  Now  if  we  want 
research  and  development  to  come,  we  had 
better  figure  on  how  to  "promote"  It.  The 
only  natural  resource  any  society  ever  truly 
has  is  the  brains  of  Its  citizens.  This  con- 
clusion is  exemplified  by  one  Incident.  When 
it  became  Important  for  this  nation  to  have 
a  supply  of  uranium  ore — a  useless  rock  until 
re.search  and  development  made  it  valuable — 
we  cotild  have  gone  about  getting  that  supply 
of  ore  in  two  ways — one  by  setting  up  a  fed- 
eral bureau  for  uranium  research,  hiring  a 
lot  of  people  to  work,  probably  on  a  schedule 
of  a  40-hour  week  and  an  eight-hour  day, 
supplying  them  with  Gelger  counters  and 
instructing  them  to  go  over  the  ptibllc  lands 
of  the  West  and  find  the  uranium  ore.  The 
finds,  of  course,  would  be  the  property  of  the 
government,  of  all  citizens.  What  right 
should  the  finder  have  in  this  discovery? 
It  w.asn't  his.  The  land  belonged  to  the 
people.  He  didn't  finance  the  project,  did 
he?  And,  anyway,  why  should  he.  through 
luck,  be  entitled  to  so  much  wealth  when 
others  had  so  little? 

Under  this  system  I  suspect  we  still  would 
be  lc>oking  for  an  adequate  supply  of  uranium 
ore  just  as  we  still  are  looking  for  the  solu- 
tion to  many  questions  and  problems  in 
mimy  fields  where  we  are  going  about  finding 
our  answers  In  this  fashion. 

The  other  way  to  proceed  was  the  way  we 
did  proceed.  Under  United  States  laws,  still 
not  altered,  anyone  who  finds  uranium  ore 
on  public  lands,  or  any  ore  for  that  matter, 
can  stake  out  a  claim  and  it  is  his.  He  is  not 
entitled  to  It,  some  may  argue,  but  If  we  are 
after  uranium  ore  and  not  some  collateral 
concept  of  social  Justice,  this  method  will  get 
uranium  ore.  It  did  get  uranium  ore  So 
mu<h  ore  was  fotmd  that  the  price  went 
down  and  It  is  no  longer  as  profitable  for 
men  to  spend  months  and  years  at  their  own 
expense,  sometimes  70  hours  a  week,  looking 
tor  It. 

Another  misconception  about  research  and 
development  centers  around  its  costs.  Once 
something  Is  found — a  truth  or  a  needed  raw 
material — the  finding  looks  easy.  The  now 
obsolete  drug  salvarsan  was  named  606  How 
did  It  get  the  name?  Because  605  times  it 
eluded  the  search  of  its  discoverers  In  the 
laboratory.  What  is  the  cost  of  research  pur- 
suing a  trial  and  error  technlc — educated 
trial  and  error  it  is  hoped  but  in  Its  essence 
tnal  and  error?  Aside  from  the  economic 
east,  what  is  the  human  patience  reqtiired 
to  fall  605  times  not  even  knowing  if  806  will 
come  up  or  anything  will  ever  come  up?  Or 
how  many  dry  holes  are  drilled  before  an 
oil-producing  well  is  obtained? 

Certainly  It  Is  easier  to  retrace  the  steps 
of  scientific  discovery— that  which  at  one 
time  was  so  hard  becomes  so  easy — and  how 
stupid  we  were  not  to  have  recognized  the 
obvious.  What  person  in  political  life  would 
dare  embark  upon  an  adventure  where  he 
failed  605  times  Just  to  produce  the  success 
of  the  606  attempt?  Indeed,  what  system 
other  than  the  private  enterprise  system — 
or  the  scientific  method  in  the  field  of  physi- 
cal science — could  bring  about  these  dis- 
coveries each  in  their  own  fields  of  disci- 
pline' 

THE    WISE    roOLS 

When  I  see  the  sophomore  discussing  the 
cost  of  drtigs  and  medical  service  as  re- 
flected In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  out  of 
context  with  no  regard  for  quality  and  va- 


riety or  for  the  costs  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  costs  of  distribution,  the  costs  of 
Investment  and  the  high  costs  of  what 
some  may  feel  is  an  overly  complicated, 
ofBcious  and  inefficient  government,  I  begin 
to  wonder  if  we  are  ever  going  to  get  the 
public  dialogue  onto  a  rational  plane  on  the 
serious  and  yet  unsolved  political  and  eco- 
nomic questions. 

I  would  say  to  you  phaiTnaclsts  In  a  great 
profession,  thank  you  for  a  splendid  job  you 
have  done  and  the  splendid  Job  yoti  are  still 
doing  for  our  society  and  for  mankind  under 
considerable  heckling.  This  accolade  does 
not  mean  I  am  in  agreement  with  all  the 
decisions  now  being  made  by  you,  whether 
they  are  reflections  of  your  studies  in  your 
latxiratories  of  physical  science  or  in  your 
equally  Important  and  yet  popularly  tin- 
identifled  laboratories  of  social  science  and 
economics — financing,  costing,  pricing,  pack- 
aging, labeling,  wholesaling,  practicing — you 
name  it.  It  does  mean  that  I  commend  your 
attitude  and  your  adherence  to  an  economic 
system  that  has  proved  it  can  solve  human 
problems  ably  and  timely  if  one  is  not  too 
Impatient.  It  also  means  that  as  a  politician 
I  do  not  seek  to  have  the  power  to  overrule 
or  even  comment  upon  your  Judgments — I 
want  that  power  only  as  an  economic  voter, 
a  consumer.  As  a  politician  and  a  political 
voter  I  have  a  responsiblUty,  as  I  see  it,  to 
keep  the  marketplace  a  good  laboratory — 
free,  clean  and  open  to  all  who  seek  to  use 
it  to  test  out  economic  Ideas.  In  this  manner 
the  consumers,  who  by  their  collective  eco- 
nomic votes  are  an  essential  part  of  this 
process,  will  best  be  served  In  Increased 
quality,  variety  and  quantity  of  poods  and 
services  and  at  lowered  costs  In  this  man- 
ner also  society  Itself  will  be  kept  free  in  all 
dLsclpUnes  of  learning  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  discipline  of  government  which  must 
preserve  the  separation  and  the  balancing  of 
these  disciplines  and  the  powers  they  carry 
within  our  scKiety 


THE    TRADITION    OP    CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  ionanlmous  consent  that 
tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  week  of  July  17-23.  the  eighth 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  is 
being  conducted  by  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  and  held  by  Ameri- 
cans across  this  Nation.  In  what  has 
developed  into  an  International  move- 
ment, our  people  will  be  joined  in  the 
observance  by  freedom  advocates  in  Can- 
ada, Australia,  the  Republic  of  China, 
Ceylon.  West  Germany,  Sweden,  Turkey, 
and  several  other  countries.  As  in  pre- 
vious years,  the  President  issues  his  proc- 
lamation in  the  spirit  of  Public  Law  86- 
90,  and  our  Governors  and  mayors  also 
Issue  their  inspiring  proclamations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  annual  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week  has  be- 
come a  tradition.  It  is  a  fitting  period 
for  us  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  plight 
suffered  by  almost  1  billion  people.  It 
is  also  a  time  for  use  to  deliberate  on 
measures  that  would  advance  the  free- 
dom interests  of  the  captive  nations,  and 
thus  the  security  of  our  owti  freedom  and 


that  of  the  free  world.  Among  the  many 
measures  worthy  of  our  sober  considera- 
tion now  is  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions, a  measure  that  I,  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Rep- 
resentative Flood,  have  urged  for  some 
time.  When  Congress  observes  the  week 
this  week,  it  is  hoped  that  this  and  other 
constructive  steps  of  action  will  be  duly 
considered  by  the  leadership.  It  is 
scarcely  in  the  democratic  tradition  to 
bottle  up  this  measure  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee where  a  majority  of  eight  mem- 
bers are  in  favor  of  it. 

For  years  now  the  syndicated  totali- 
tarian regimes  in  the  Red  empire  have 
sought  to  have  us  ignore  and  forget  the 
captive  nations  and  peoples.  This  ob- 
jective has  been  an  essential  part  of 
their  strategy  to  weaken  and  demoralize 
us  politically  and  spiritually  and  to  crush 
forever  any  aiid  every  source  of  patriotic 
nationalism  and  opposition  in  the  Red 
empire.  This  objective  will  never  be 
realized  so  long  as  the  American  people 
maintaii  and  uphold  the  ideals,  of  our 
democracy  and,  following  upon  our  own 
independence  of  all  the  captive  nations — 
in  the  third  week  of  July — Captive  Na- 
tions Week — toward  the  freedom  and 
Independence  of  all  the  captive  nations — 
in  Central-South  Europe,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Asia,  and  Cuba. 

To  make  the  coming  1966  Captive  Na- 
tions V»'eek  the  most  successful  yet,  I 
request  that  the  pamphlet  written  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  professor  of  George- 
town University  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  on 
"The  Ti-aditional  Captive  Nations 
Week"  be  printed  in  the  Record.  All 
the  ABCs  of  Captive  Nations  Week  are 
contained  therein : 

The   TRADmoNAL   Captive   Nations   Week — 

Red  Nightmare  Freedom's  Hope 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

Confusion,  misdirected  thinking,  and  the 
repetition  of  old  error*  dominate  the  current 
scene  in  the  tJnited  States  and  thus  much 
of  the  Free  World.  These  dominant  trends 
are.  in  part,  the  logical  consequences  of  the 
superb  maneuver  engineered  by  Moscow  In 
the  last  decade  under  the  deceptive  banner 
of  "peaceful  coexistence"  Continue  to  build 
and  strengthen  the  empire  within,  while  all 
feasible  forces  are  utilized  to  undermine 
the  enemy  without  has  been  the  practical  es- 
sence Of  this  highly  successful  maneuver. 
The  functionaries  in  Moscow's  Agitprop  have 
good  reason  to  gloat  over  the  results  and 
doubtless  are  banking  on  even  phenomenal 
successes  in  the  near  future. 

The  needless  mess  in  Vietnam  the  NATO 
rupture,  seU-paralyzlng  absurdities  about 
"arrogant  power."  "escalation."  and  "con- 
tainment" again,  the  steady  over-all  Red 
penetrations  In  Asia,  the  Middle  East.  Afri- 
ca and  Latin  America,  the  rep>eated  soften- 
Ing-up  process  on  communism  in  our  own 
body  politic  and  the  insidious  deterioration 
of  our  national  will  for  positive  victory, 
whether  military  or  psyeho-polltlcal.  are  only 
a  few  evidences  of  the  new  pattern  of  con- 
fusion and  old  errors  As  though  the  les- 
sons of  U.S  trade  with  the  Axis  powers  into 
World  War  11  were  never  learned,  the  pres- 
ent drive  for  easy  trade  with  the  Red  Empire 
Is  another  pwlnt  of  evidence.  Self-nurtured 
illusions  about  "national  Independence" 
among  the  so-called  satellites  in  Central 
Europe,  "the  evaporation  of  the  Cold  War," 
a  materially  explosive  Peking-Moscow  show- 
down,   and    the    spread    of    j>eace-orlenting 
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"capitalism"  In  the  empire  also  have  tiieir 
able  precedents  !n  the  Illusions  of  the  30's. 
when  the  nature  of  modern  Imperlo- 
colonUlist  totalitarianism  elu<te<l  the  under- 
stand InR  of  tiiat  generation. 

What  In  ail  these  fears  has  been  a  cardl- 
nai  objective  of  Uie  totalitarian  Red  Syndi- 
cate IS  .1  pro^jreisive  Free  World  Uiaintereat 
In  the  genuine  liberation  and  Independence 
of  the  captive  nations,  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples themselves  as  against  the  Red  states 
dominated  by  t^tallt.irian  Communist  Par- 
ties. TTie  enonnoui  fidvantages  of  a*;ltiie»- 
ing  this  should  tj«  obvious:  easier  consoli- 
dation of  the  eniptre.  stronger  posture  for 
Cold  War  successes  Ui  the  Free  World,  and 
the  moral  and  political  demoUshment  ol 
Free  World  democracies.  This  Red  objective, 
shared  by  b!1  in  the  syndicate,  is  a  crucial 
and  integral  part  of  Red  psycho-polltlcal 
warfare  which  Brezhnev.  In  his  report  to  the 
23rd  Party  Congress  Last  March,  lauded  as 
the  prime,  unaurpa.'i.'^ed  weapon  wielded  by 
"a  political  army  of  revolutionaries  for  clasB 
struggles."  '  The  iieavy  enipiiasis  placed  at 
the  Congress  on  the  "great,  complex  art" 
In  "leadership  of  class  struggle" — meaning 
the  Imperlo-colonlallst  art  of  psjcho-polltl- 
cal  warfare — Is  unmistakable  as  to  what 
we   can   expect  In   the   years  ahead. 

High  on  the  priority  list  In  Red  psycho- 
poUtical  warfare  is  the  downgrading  and 
eventual  elimination  of  Captlre  Natkicia 
Week.  Tliia  h,is  been  evident  slnee  1959. 
and  uiiforturuitely  some  in  this  countr;-  have 
sought  to  assist  Moscow  and  the  synlicate 
In  rcnltztng  this  aim  One  major  eloment 
that  they  hope  to  capitaltre  on  Is  a  pro- 
tracted American  ignorance  of  the  many 
captive  nations  In  the  Red  Empire,  par- 
ticularly in  the  USSR.  Another  la  the  slg- 
nlflcaace  of  Uie  Week  In  the  current  strug- 
gle, measured  especially  by  tbelr  own  re- 
actions. The  mountain  of  evidence  formed 
since  l'J59  clearly  shows  that  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  a  deep  thorn  In  the  side  of 
the  Red  totalltarlans  and  their  efforts  A)  ex- 
pand the  Red  Empire  chiefly  through  the 
art  of  psycho-polltlcal  warfare.  As  In  many 
other  cases,  they  depend  on  apathy,  dis- 
traction. Indifference,  ignorance,  and  even 
educated  stupidity  to  accomplish  their 
work  for  them. 

THE    ABC'S    OF    C.VPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

Wiicn  tills  writer  wrote  the  Captive  Na- 
Uuns  Week  Resolution  In  June,  1956.  little 
did  he  appreciate  the  extent  to  whk'ta  ele- 
ments oi  misunderstanding  and  cultvired 
Ignorance  can  contribute  to  Moscow's  ends. 
A  sterling  example  of  tills  was  an  editorial  In 
a  Washington  paper  that  was  promptly  re- 
futed by  the  writer.-  In  1964,  another  edi- 
torial attack  against  the  captive  nations  In 
the  sanoe  organ  evoked  deligtat  and  praise 
In  Moscow'  To  Identify  the  misleading 
and  dlslnforming  sources  acaong  os  eind,  at 
the  .sanve  tlnie,  tri  prevent  Red  manipulation 
Of  such  misguiding  opinions,  It  U  most  es- 
sential for  every  American  to  becotne  fa- 
miliar with  the  ABC's  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

The  Week  is  sponsored  eacb  year  by  the 
National  Captive  Nauons  Committee  with 
headquarters  at  1U28  Counectlcut  Avenue, 
N.W  .  Wasiiingtoii.  DC.  The  Honorable  Her- 
bert C  H'3civer  was  tiie  tk«iM>rary  chairman  of 
the  Committee  irom  196ti  to  1964;  Hi.  George 
Meany.  president  ol  the  AFXr-CIO,  has  occu- 
pied Uiis  position  since  ll>65.  Over  one-third 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  cloae  to 
one-thlrJ  of  the  \j B  Senate  are  memiiers  of 
NCNC.      Every    year    hall    ot    the    Governors 


issue  Captive  Nations  Week  proclamations,  as 
dues  every  Mayor  in  each  of  our  major  cities. 
NCNC  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  individuals  and  organlzatloBs.  Its 
activities  are  mainly  supported  by  local  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committees  that  extend  from 
Boston  to  Miami.  Washington.  DC.  to  San 
Francisco.  Almost  every  major  city  has  a 
committee  made  up  of  citizens  who  are  quite 
versed  la  tlje  ABC's  of  the  Week  In  the 
past  few  years  the  movement  has  extended 
overseas  so  tliat  observances  now  are  held  in 
Free  Clilna.  West  Germany.  Turkey,  and  Swe- 
den. Much  of  this  steady  growth  Is  regularly 
noted  In  the  U.S.  Congress  which  legislated 
Uie  Week  lu  195a. 

TTIB  CAPTrvl    NATION.S    WrEK   HFSOMTION 

It  Is  often  curious  that  some  commenta- 
tors who  write  about  the  Week  give  every 
erltlence  of  never  having  read  the  resolution 
and  law  npon  which  It  Is  based.  For  example. 
one  writer  ha.s  this  to  say:  "When  I  was  In 
Moscow  during  the  October  Party  Congress. 
Khrushchev  once  again  violently  denounced 
the  lnnoc\ious  Captive  Nations  Week  Kesolu- 
tion  which  Con^rress  pusses  every  year  to  at- 
tract minority  votes."  *  As  I  pointed  out  In 
another  article,  this  comment  Is  "a  gem  of 
fact.  Illoglc.  and  fiction."  '■  Pact,  the  Rus- 
sian's violent  denxmclatlon;  lllcgic  the  sup- 
posed IniiocTJOu.sness  of  the  resolution;  fic- 
tion. Congress'  passing  It  every  year  to  attract 
minority  votes  Now.  to  see  how  writers  can 
mlsKU»<le.  read  the  resoUitlon  which  is  Public 
r.aw  86-  90  one  of  the  ABC's : 

C.\PT:VK    nations    R£S01,t'TluN 

"Whereas,  the  greatness  odt  the  Umted 
States  is  In  large  part  attributable  to  its 
having  been  able.  Uirough  the  democratic 
process,  to  achieve  a  harmonious  national 
unity  of  Its  people,  even  though  they  stem 
from  the  most  diverse  of  racial,  religious  and 
ethnic  backgounds;  and 

"Whereas,  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  ovir  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
a.<;plratlona  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
ImperlaliBin  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  b<jnds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

"Whereas,  since  1918.  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  pollrtes  of  Russian  Communism 
have  resultec'  in  the  creation  of  a  vsst  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  Slates  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  worid;  and 

"Whereas,  the  UnperlaUsUc  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
nations!  Independence  of  Poland.  Hungary. 
Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoelovakla.  Latvia. 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania.  East  Oer- 
many.  Bulgaria.  Mainland  China.  Armenia. 
Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea,  Albania, 
Idel-Ural,  Tibet.  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam  and  others,  and 

"Whereas,  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  h'aman 
freedom  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence,  and  in  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the4r 
Christian.  Jewish.  Moslem.  Bnddhlst  or  other 
religious  freedoms  and  of  their  indivldufU 
liberties;  and 


"Whereas,  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  f. - 
liberty  and  independence  on  the  part  of  \'ne- 
people*  of  the  conquered  nations  shou;-; 
be  steadfastly  ^pt  alive;  and 

~WKereas.  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  ■  f 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  c^  n- 
stitutes  a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  f  t.i- 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  pea'>-, 
and 

"Whereas.  It  1b  fitting  that  we  clearly  man- 
ife*«t  to  KurJi  peoplec.  through  an  sppropriat^ 
and  official  rT>e«ns.  the  historic  fact  th.it  •.!.<> 
people  of  tlie  United  States  sh.are  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence. 

"Noir.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
at^"  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  Congress  n.";- 
sembled,  that  the  President  of  the  Vvii'fii 
States  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Ir.'-ir- 
a  proclamation  designating  the  third  ■Rppk 
In  July  1969  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and 
Inv'.tlng  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities 

"The  PreMdent  is  further  authorized  a:.(l 
requested  to  Issue  a  similar  proclamatii  n 
each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom  nr.d 
indet>endence  shall  have  been  achieved  !  : 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 

THE    CAPTIVE    NATIONS        WHOS    NEXT' 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  Its  i.fth 
paragraph  the  resoluiion  contains  an  open- 
end  cUuse  as  concerns  the  enumeration  o'. 
captive  nations.  In  1959.  after  a  year  of  d.s- 
putes  With  certain  House  members  who  »fTf 
oflered  the  first  opportunity  to  consider  ::;f 
measure,  the  writer  found  It  necessary  to 
insert  "and  others"  In  order  ta  allow  for  new 
captive  nations,  such  as  Cuba  in  19&).  a.rd 
to  gradually  familiarize  many  segments  i  ' 
our  public  with  some  old  ones.  Here,  'oo 
the  force  of  stubborn  and  narrow  preconcep- 
tion had  to  be  combatted. 

Perspective  Is  the  ttsual.  lacking  qtialitv  m 
the  tlilnking  of  those  who  draw  myt.^iirnl 
distinctions  lietween  "fat"  and  "lean  "  Com- 
munlsta,  "liberal'"  and  "doctrinaire"  Com- 
munista,  and  "independent"  and  "Sovlet- 
ckaminated"  Red  states.  Similar  distinc- 
tions were  concocted  in  the  BO'S  with  respect 
to  the  Unperlo -colonialist  totalitarian.":  r,; 
that  period,  and  easy  trade,  cultural  exchur.ee 
and  other  devices  were  also  employed  Uiti; 
In  the  Interest  of  world  peace.  The  list  below 
ciearly  stiows  the  unitary  base  of  the  Kttl 
Syndicate:  it  shows  the  phenomenal  success 
of  the  Red  imperlo-colonlallst  total itarlar.^ 
building  an  unprecedented  empire '^In  the 
span  of  less  than  fifty  years  and  with  strik- 
ingly inferior  resources;  it  also  Indicates  the 
poverty  of  UB.  foreign  policy,  which  com- 
mitted two  colooB&l  political  blunders  in  this 
century  (contributing  to  the  jjower  of  the 
Soviet  Buaslan  Bmptre  both  after  World  War 
1  and  during  World  War  II)  and  Is  now  on 
the  brink  of  committing  anotlier  with  E.ist- 
West  trade  plans,  the  Consular  Convention 
and  otiier  myopic  meastrres. 

There  Is  nothing  like  success,  and  this  list 
is  the  roil  call  of  Red  success,  primarily  in 
p«ycho-poUtlc*l  warfare.  Given  the  same 
course  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the  pathetic 
absence  of  peycho-poUtlcal  warfare  tralnin? 
this    list   Is   bound   for   eitenslon.    Resid   it 

carefully  and  think: 

Ymr  0/ 
Commitnist 
Country  and  people:                          domtnatinn 
Armenia 1*^ 


» Leonid  Brezhnev,  Report  to  23rd  Party 
Congress,  Pravda,  March  31,  1968. 

•"Irritating  the  Bear,"  TTic  Washington 
Post,  Jtily  24,  1959:  author's  reply,  July  29, 
1959. 

'trpnUa,  Jnly  15,  19«4. 


♦Stewart  Alsop,  "The  Berlin  CrLsls:  Khm- 
shchev's  Wesikness."  SatitrU^y  £;t>enin{;  Posf. 
December  16.  1961. 

'^  Lev  £.  Dobrian&ky,  "Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-Colonlallsin  and  the  Pree  World," 
H.ATO's  Fifteen  Nations.  September  1963. 


AaerbAlJan 


1920 


Byleorussla --  i*20 

Coseackla 1^20 

Georgia 1*20 

Idel-Ural  _ 1"° 

North  CJaucasi* l^^O 

Ukraine 1*^ 
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Year  of  Ukraine  ...  It     would     appvear     that     the  ramble  on  with  nonsensical  ideas  of   liberat- 

Communist  Ukrainian  people  are  enslaved." '»  Ing'  the  nations  of  eastern  Europe"" 

Country  and  people — Oon.              domirujfion  — Red  publication,  August  1960                                          — Khrushchev,  August  1964 

F'M  Eastern  Republic 1922  "Some  members  of  the  U.S    Congress,  who          "An    annual,    pitiful    undertaking.       One 

Turkestan 1922  apparently  are  not  too  busy  with  8t.ate  affairs  could  treat  it  as  a  Joke.  .      .  One  could  treat 

Mongolian  People's  Republic —     1924  deliver   'moving'   speeches,    using    the    same  It  like  that    If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that 

Estonia 1940  mimeographed  crib  concerning  the  so-called  Captive  Nations  Week,  an  annual  undertak- 

Latvla    "-            I   IIIIIIII 1940  'week  of  captive  nations'  ..  .■-  ing   organized   by  men   wlio   have   U.ng   since 

Ulhu&nlsL'-""'.'-'.""'-'.'-'-"'----'-^     1940  — Nicholas  V.  Podgorny,  UN  .  October  1960.  lost  contact  with  their  nstjons.  is  supported 

Albania - 1946  "It  Is  not  all  fortuitous  that  this  time  the  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  by  a  proclamation 

Bulgaria 1946  farce    presented    by    the    ■Captive    Nations  of  the  President  of  the  U.S.' 

Serbia,    Croatia,    Slovenia,    etc.,    in  Week'  should   coincide  with   the   hullabaloo                — Trpbuna  Ludv.  Poland.  July  27,  1965 

Yugoslavia 1946  created  by  American  propaganda  around  the           "They  are  beating  the  drums  again  across 

Poland 1947  West  Berlin  question."   '     (Khruslichev  again  the   sea.    filling   columns    in    newspapers    and 

Rumania 1947  denounced     the     Week    at     the     Communist  delivering    hypocritical    Fpeeches        For    the 

Czechoslovakia 1948  Party  Congress  In  October.  1961.)  umpteenth    time    the   ruling   circles    of   the 

North    Korea 1948  —Moscow.  1961  '•Jr.lted  States  are  holding  the  so-called  'Cap- 
Hungary    1949  •■All  progressive  mankind  greeted  the  news  tlve    Nations    Week.'      And    the    progaganda 

East  Germany 1949  „{  ,,he  so-called  'Captive  Nations  Week'  with  machine     Is     deafening     the     citizens     with 

Mainland  China 1949  ^    feeling    of    anger    and    indignation.     With  'atrocious'   inventions  about  the  fate  of  na- 

Tlbet 1951  foaming  mouths  the  Imperialist  predators  in-  tlons  which  aTe  suffering  under  the  yoke  of 

North  Vietnam 1954  gi^t  on   the  fantastic   Idea  of   restoring   the  the  Kremlin  regime." 

Cuba I960  capitalist  order  in  the  lands  of  the  peoples'  —Rodyansfca  UA-ratna,  Ukraine.  July  25.  1965: 

Who's    next?      South    V'etnam'      Guinea?  democracies  and  Soviet  socialist  republics."  ■'            ■Especially    disgusting    Is    'the    villainous 

Colombia?     Congo?     Laos?     Tanzania?     Bo-  —Radi/aTisfca  UJcratna,  July.  1961.  demagogy  of  the  Imperialistic  chieftains   of 

llvla?    Thailand?  "The  Americans  who  Invented  the  'Captive  the  United  States.    Each  year  they  organize 

Nations    Week'    are     like    those    proverbial  the    so-called    captive    nations   week,   hypo- 

RKPMSKNTATivE  REC  MiACTioNs  thleves    who    are    yelling   'Catch    the    Thief,  critically  pretending  to  be  dtfenders  of  na- 

.K  most   Important   part   of   the    ABC's    of  ^•hlle  they  themselves  are  living  oflf  the  ex-  tlons    that    have    escaped    from    their    yoke 

C.iptlve  Nations  Week  Is  the  three  Rs.  rep-  plotted    masses    in    many    countries    of    the  These  international  gendarmes,  stranglers  of 

resentatlve  Red  reactions  to  the  Week.     Ac-  world."  "  freedom  and  Independence,  wouid  like  again 

cumulated  since  July  1959   they  can  fill  sev-  __petro  Panch.  poet,  USSR    August  1961  to    enslave    the    free    nations   of   Lithuania, 

prU  volumes.    Be  they  the  Khrushchevs,  the  ..^^  ^^^^  basis  of  the  'weeks'  held  In   the  Latlva    and    Estonia.      But    that    will    never 

M.aos.  Gomulkas,  Titos,  Castroa,  and  all  other  ^^^   ^.^  already  know  what  these  appropriate  happen.'  " 

squabbling  or  non-squabbling  members  of  ceremonies  represent— unbridled  anti-Soviet  —Mikhail  Suslov,  chief  Russian  ideologist. 
the  S>'ndlcate,  the  Red  totalltarlans  screech  ^^j^^j  antl-communlst  slander  .  .  .  Yes,  it  Is  Vilnius,  Uthuania,  Jul;-  17,  1965. 
at  the  list  of  captive  nation.-?  an.1  vltupera-  ^j^j^.  thanks  to  American  bayonets  that  op-  One  can  go  on  and  on  with  these  denun- 
tlvely  condemn  the  Week.  There's  no  mys-  pressors  of  freedom  and  blood-thirsty  dicta-  clatlons.  drawn  from  Red  China.  Cuba.  Hun- 
tery  as  to  why  they  react  so.  The  two  mirror  ^^^  ^^.^  sustained  In  power  In  a  number  of  gary  and  elsewhere  in  the  Red  Empire.  The 
their  wretched  past  and  their  deceptive  pres-  countries  of  the  Latin  American  continent  most  important  place  is.  of  course,  the  Soviet 
ent — and  perhaps  their  doomed  future.  Con-  and  Southeastern  Asia." '•  Union,  which  In  every  respect  U  the  central 
quest,  terror,  tyranny,  genocide,  totalitarian  —Moscow,  1962.  power  base  of  the  empire.  In  ultimate  cal- 
oppresslon.  Cold  War  operations,  the  USSR  j^^^  jggg  the  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsts  culatlon,  every  other  Red  regime,  including 
iio  an  "Imperlum  In  Imperlo."  illegitimacy,  scored  a  victory  In  getting  UNESCO  to  pub-  the  Chinese,  Yugoslav.  Rumanian,  and  Cu- 
imperlo-colonlallsm,  philosophical  fraudu-  jj^j^  ^^  scandalous  and  fraudulent  Eqvality  ban,  depends  for  It*  survival  on  the  USSR. 
lence  and  many  other  things  are  reflected  by  ^^  jughts  Bcluecn  Race^  and  NattovaMies  in  No  amount  of  Inter-Party  squabb:es  and 
the  mirror.  jf,g  usSR  )  Tiiis  can  hide  this  supreme  truth.  So.  when 
The  following,  selected  at  random,  scarcely  ,.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  discontinue  the  Vice  President  NUon  candidly  reported  The 
require  comment:  •rantlve  Nations  Week' In  the  United  States?  CapUve  Nations  Resolution  was  the  major 
■This  resolution  stinks."  (Then,  according  .^«P^'-  N^^'°-  ^  -^  ^^  f^^^  ^'^^^^  ^^'^^  soviet  irritant  throughout  my  tour,"  what  In 
to  Vice  President  Nixon,  "he  spelled  out  Huncarlan  Question  '  "  ■■  ^^^'^^  ^«  ^"^  saying  was  that  the  resolution's 
what  he  meant  In  earthy  four-letter  ,,  t  iqrt  ideas  tore  Into  the  whole  tenuous,  psycho- 
words.")"— Nlklta  8.  Khrushchev.  July,  1959.  —Moscow,  January,  iwbj.  political  fabric  of  this  power  center  of 
It  represents  an  "hysterical  campaign  of  "The  President  of  the  United  States,  losing  -^.Qrld  communism."  It  opened  up  a  fun- 
petty  provocation,  proving  that  panic-  his  sense  of  reality,  has  declared  'a  week  of  damental  and  promising  opportunity  that 
etrlrken  monopolists  are  losing  the  faculty  the  Captive  Nations'  and  is  trying  to  turn  ^^  haven't  even  begun  to  explore  and  cul- 
of  controlling  their  own  actions."  "—N.  S.  attention  away  from  the  struggle  of  the  i^^^te. 
Khrushchev.  July.  1959.  Negroes  lor  the^  liberation."                                                  t«  pkesioentiai.  peoclamations 

"The  resolution  Is  a  new  American  provo-  —Prarda.  Moscow.  July  8.  1963.               .      ,^                    ,         .    .,  .„     ad/-      »  r-.-^ 

cation  and  a  hoeUle  act." --Protest  of   Red  "Kennedy  Is  a  thlrd^c^  clou-n  proclaim-           Another  integral  part  of  the  ABC  s  of  C»p- 

Czech  regime,  1959.  Ing  Captive  Nations  Week,  which  is  a  despic-       tive    Nations    ^eek    is   the   succ^sne    Pre^- 

"I  wo^d  not  be  telling  the  full  truth  If  able    animal    campaign    of    the    U.S.    ruling      'ie""«J  ^'""'TT'^Z^L^^TLu^   of    th^ 

I  did  not  say  that  the  adoption  of  this  ill-  circles"                                                                              straining    and    unimaginative    hano    of    the 

starred  -°>->on  was  reg£ed  by  th^Sovlet  Lp,ongyang  Radio,  N    Korea.  July  10,  1963       ^ta-   ^Pf---^^-- ^^en^eral^coi^tent^  o 

people  M  an   act  of   provocation.    ^Khru-  ..^^^^  ^very  passing  year  'Captive  Nations      ^.^  ,.,re  stlU   faced   with   fear  and  reluctance 

shchey,  August  1959.                             ^,      ^  Week'  becomes  a  nuisance.     The  stupid  sit-      ^   seize    this   opportunitv       The   reader    will 

Take     for    Instance,    the    mtich-to-be-re-  ^^^^^^  i„  ^.j^jch  the  Washington   legislators      ^^^    ^    ^    most    productne   exercise    to    read 

gretted  decision  of  the  American  Congr^  to  ^^^    ,^i„3    j^^^^    themselves    Is    becoming      ^^^^3^    proclamations    carefully,    compare    a 

hold   the  so-called     CapUve    Nat  ons    Week  .^^ent  even  for  those  who  earnestly  propa-      number   of   them,   and   thep  compare  all  of 

and  to  pray  for  their  Iberutlon.    In  this  case  ^^^^  ^,-g  u^penalistic  policy  of  the  U.SJl."          ^hem  with  the  resoluUon  upon  which  thev 

words   other    than     rolling    back     were    used,  -^I:,vestia.  Moscow.  July   15,    1964        ^re   based.      Your  comparLsons  should   reveal 

but  the  gist  remained   the  same,  the  sanie  ,        ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  entitled   cap-      the   essence   of   our  foreign  policy  phght  in 

?T'^J°Vk       L"^"^*A^°^     'i^qIio^'^''  tive  nations  week    Is  held  every  year.     The      the   most   recent   period.     They  should  also 

.?!;,,   — *^"f^=^<;^-^ctoDer.  i9oy.  people's  democratic  system  has  been  In  ex-      moUvate  you  to  fight  lor  the  ellmlnaUon  of 

«t           «  ^.^"^12^  "'^LT  '^"'r    Ter^.^;  l^t^^ce  for  20  vears  but  the  imperialists  stUl       this  plight.     Read   them   carefully: 

ators  officially  shed  crocodile  tears  over   the  -                                  '^                                         '^    " 

captive  nations,  they  did  not  forget  to  cry  for      "captive     nations     week.     1959 — a     pbocla- 

-  For  the  Return   to  the  Homeland,  No.         ^'^^"^^  ^^  "'  president  of  the  tn^irn. 

^„     ...       .  4     ,ncn  STATES    OF     AMEKZCA 

•Richard  U.  Nixon.  Six  Crispji    1962.  p   252.  57   444.  Atigust   1960.                                                            .■vr,,...„.    r„,r,^    r,atir,r,.    thrn..tTbniit    the 

.  The   WasHin^on   Post.   July   24,    1.59,   p.  ^.^^.^''--^^Y  196o""'''    ^""'-^    ^^"      wor^have    b"ee'n^n^de°^^t^vrbf  th^   ^! 

'Associated  Press.  Prague.  July  24,  1959.  ■'  Pravda.  July  21,   1961.                                             ^irmums^^and^''^''"*   ''"'"''^   °'   ^^''"^ 

•NlWta  8.  Khru*hchev,  "On  Peaceful  Co-  •'  "Dirty  Provocation,"  Radpanska  Ukraine,     ''^"'^j^^'^^^^^f^.^^^,^^  ,,  ^^,  Soviet-doml- 

eilstenoe,"  Fore<^  iiJ70frs.  October  1959,  pp.  Kie\ .  JuU    25,    1961.                                                         „- leri    na'ionK   h&ve    be^^n    deanved    o*    their 

ft-7.           '             -f        ij        .                             ff  ,.-,  vi.sfi  2  Ukratny.  No    63.  August  1961.            ^^^^°-   navions  h6\e    been   deprived   o.    tneir 

"  H.  S.  Khruahchev's  Report   to  Supreme  "  Uve.stia,  July  11.  1962. „     .,          ^     k     «i„ 

Sotirt.  EtobasBy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So-  'The    A'cw    Tnne.-^.    Moscow.    January    23.          "^Reuters.    Banska    Bystrica.    Cuecho-Slo- 

clalist  Republics,  November  2,  1959,  pp    1-3.  1963.                                                                               vakla,  August  29,  1964. 
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nationiil   independence  and   their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  fiimily  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  U>  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  their  just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  independence;  and 

"Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  in  July.  1959,  as 
•Captive  Nations  Week."  and  to  Issue  a  sim- 
ilar proclamation  each  year  tintil  such  time 
as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world; 

"Now,  therefore.  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  19,  1959.  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  1 
urge  them  t«  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  asplr? tions 
of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  natio  is. 

"In  tcitness  whereof.  I  have  hereur  to  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  Jnited 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  thl?  I7th 
day'of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1959. 
^nd  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
Stiites  of  America  the  184th. 

"By  the  President. 
(Seal)  "Dwight  D    Eisenhower. 

"Christian  A.  Herter. 

Secretary  of  State." 

"captive  nations  week.  I960 — A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  t  NITED 
STATES    OP    AMERICA 

"Whereas  many  nations  throughoi  t  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;    and 

"Whereas-  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  independence  and  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent;    and 

"Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  n.a- 
tions  the  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  for 
their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence:   and 

"Wlierca.-!  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
and  reqttested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  in  July.  1959.  as 
Captive  Nations  Week.'  and  to  issue  a  similar 
proclamation  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world 

"Now.  therefore.  I.  Dwight  D.  Ei'ien)iowrr, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
17,  1960,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  and  to  recommit  themselves  to 
the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
pe<jplefi  of  those  captive  nations. 


"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  18lh 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1960.  and 
the    Independence    of   the    United    States    of 
America  the  185th. 
By  the  President. 

(Seal)  "Dwight  D.  EisENHowEB. 

"Christian  A.  Hertih. 

"Secretary  of  State." 

"CAPTIVE  nations  week,  1961 A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BT  the  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  or  AMERICA 

"Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  appro-ed 
July  17.  1959.  the  Congress  has  authorized 
anci  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  in  July.  1959.  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week,  '  and  to  issue  a  simi- 
lar proclamation  each  year  until  such  time 
as  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  the  roots  of  our  society 
and  our  population  lie  in  these  countries; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  in  keeping  with  our  national 
tradition  that  the  American  people  manifest 
their  interests  in  the  freedom  of  other 
nations: 

"Now.  therefore.  I.  John  F.  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Suites  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  16. 
1961.  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

•I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I 
urge  them  to  recommit  themselves  to  the 
support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peoples 
for  national  independence  and  freedom. 

"In  witness  whereof.  I  have  here  into  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  14th 
d.iy  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1961,  and 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  186th. 

"John  P.  Kennedy. 

"By  the  President;   (Seal) 

"Dean  Rl'sk. 
"Secretary  of  State  " 

"CAPTIVE  nations  WEEK.  1962^  A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    OP    AMERICA 

"Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  1.  1959  |73  Stat.  212).  the  Congress  ha.s 
•uithonzed  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  issue  a 
proclam.ition  designating  the  third  week  In 
July,  1959,  as  'Captive  Nations  Week.'  and  U) 
LSciUe  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  there  exists  many  historical  and 
cultural  ties  between  the  people  of  these 
captive  nations  and  the  American  people; 
and 

"Whereas  the  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment and  human  freedom  are  universal 
ideals  and  the  common  heritage  of  mankind: 

"Now.  therefore  I,  John  F  Kerinedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
15,  1962.  as  Captive  Nations  Week 

"I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  Amprica  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  iirpe 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
luspirations  of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

"In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereiinto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed 

"Done  at  the  city  of  W.ishingt-on  this  13th 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962.  and 


of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  187th. 

"John  F.  Kennedy. 
"By  the  President  (Seal) 

"Dean  Rusk. 
"Secretary  of  State." 

"CAPTIVE  nations  WEEK,  1963 — A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STITES 
OF    AMERICA 

"Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959  (73  Stat.  212),  the  Congress  has 
avithorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  .Stales  of  America  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  third  week  in  July, 
1959,  as  'Captive  Nations  Week,'  and  to  issue 
a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world;   and 

•  W'icrca,'!  the  cause  of  human  rlgh>«^and 
dignity  remains  a  universal  aspirati(Ai;   .■•r.c! 

"Whereas  justice  requires  the  ^ement.il 
right  of  free  choice;  and 

"Whereas  this  Nation,.KTrs  an  abiding  com- 
mitment  to   the   prin^ples   of   national   sei 
determination   andyfluman   freedom: 

"Now,  therrforaf^l.  John  F  Kennedy.  Preii- 
dent  of  the  tj^iitPd  Stales  of  America,  do 
hereby  deaigtiate  the  week  beginning  July  14, 
1963,  asyffaptive  Nations  Week. 

"I^lmite  the  people  of  the  United  States  .^ 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

"In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  City  of  Wasnington  this  5!h 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1963.  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  188ih. 

"John  F.  Kennedy. 

'By  the  President:  (Seal) 

"Dean  Rusk. 
"Secretary  of  State 

"CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1964 A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OP  AMERICA 

"Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212).  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  isstie  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  as  'Cap- 
tive Nations  Week'  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

"Whereas  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
personal  dignity  remains  a  universal  aspira- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  this  Nation  is  firmly  committed 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice  every- 
where; and  ' 

"Whereas  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
the  support  of  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America  for  their 
Just  aspirations: 

"Now.  therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  12, 
1964  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonle.s  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  18th 
day  of  June  m  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964.  and 


of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  189th. 

"Lyndon  B    Johnson. 
■  By  the  President:    (Seal) 

"Dean  Husk. 
"Secretary  of  State." 

"C^PTTVl  NATIONS  WFEK,  1965 A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BT  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF    AMEXICA 

••Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959  (73  Stat.  212  i.  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  Stales 
of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  m  Ju!y  as  'Ciptlve 
Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  Independence  sh.-UI  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  all  peoples  yearn  for  freedom 
and  Justice;   and 

Whereas  these  basic  rights  unfortunately 
;,re  circumscribed  or  unrealized  In  many 
a:c,is  in  the  world:   and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
;i:-i  abiding  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
independence,  personal  liberty,  and  human 
diitnlty:  and 

"Whereas  It  remains  a  fundamental  pur- 
pose and  Intention  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
recognize  and  encourage  constructive  actions 
which  foster  the  growth  and  development  of 
n.Ttlonal  Independence  and  human  freedom: 

•  Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  18, 
iges,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"l  mvlte  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  tlie  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  2nd 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965,  and 
o!  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  190th. 
'By  the  President 
(Seal)  "Lyndon  B    Johnson. 

"Dean  Rdsk, 
"Secretary  of  State." 

THE    ABC's    AND    SOME    BASIC     ISSUE.*? 

The  ABC's  of  Captive  Nations  Week  go 
a  long  way  In  enabling  us  to  think  clearly 
and  responsibly  on  tlie  issue.s  basic  to  the 
seturily  and  freedom  of  our  nation.  Some 
of  these  Issues  deserve  mention  here.  One 
is  an  Intelligent,  concentrated  effort  focused 
on  the  fundamrnta!  r'-.'illty  of  Slno-Sovlet 
Rtisslan  Imperlo-colonlallsm  In  the  UJ*. 
or  elsewhere  we  have  done  virtually  nothing 
in  this  fundamental  respect.  The  more  the 
Red  totalitarians  prattle  about  "American 
imperialism."  the  more  nillllons  of  minda 
about  the  world  will  believe  it  One  would 
think  that  Goebbels  taught  us  something 
thirty  years  ago. 

A  second  basic  Issue  is  the  formulation  of 
a  sensible  liberation  policy  as  the  best  guar- 
antee against  both  a  hot  global  war  and  an 
interminable  string  of  gxierrilla  wars.  Ihls 
policy,  with  its  almoat  exclusive  emphasis  on 
psycho-poUtlcal  activity  and  skillful  para- 
military engagement,  wasn't  sufficiently  un- 
derstood in  the  60's,  and  vrtlh  the  re-emerg- 
ing discussion  on  "containment"  today,  not 
to  speak  of  further  communist  takeover  to- 
morrow. It  stands  as  the  real  and  winning 
alternative  to  the  policy  of  pfitched-up  con- 
tainment. How  unrealistic  the  proponents 
of  containment  are  can  be  gleaned  from  tlie 
evident  fact  that  the  Red  Syndicate  leaped 
over  the  Maginot-llke  containment  wall  yean 
RRo.  Into  Cuba  In  our  hemisphere,  into  tha 
Middle  East,  Into  Africa  and  Asia.     All  this 


through  menn.^  of  calculated,  psycho-poUtl- 
cal  warfare,  which  is  even  being  applied 
forthrlghtly    in    our   own   country   t^dny 

Thirdly,  a  Special  House  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  Is  necessary  for  obvious  sym- 
bolic, legislative,  and  educational  reasons 
Equally  necessary  is  the  establishment  of  a 
Freedom  Commi.s.slon  and  Academy  for  psy- 
cho-political    warfare     training.     Had     this 

Other  significant  Issues  are  the  Consular 
Convention  with  the  USSR,  which  should  be 
repudiated  by  the  .''enate  becau.se  it  plays 
into  Russian  Imperlo-coloniallst  hands,  and 
liberalized  E.isl-West  trade,  which  should  be 
strongly  opposed  as  a  blind  repetition  of  our 
been  In  existence  ten  years  ago,  with  a  do- 
it-yourself  course  for  foreign  nationals.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  wouldn't  today  be 
sacriUciug  American  lives  and  treasure  in 
■Vietnam.  La.5l-minute  recourse  to  military 
arms  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  Red-staged 
conflict  of  our  day;  nor  Is  economic  aid  and 
welfare  the  answer., 

errors  of  the  30's  ind  falling  Into  the  trap 
of  an  over-all  Redl  economic  strategy  that 
by  now  should  have  been  honestly  portrayed 
to  our  people.  Representative  Mills  of  Ar- 
kansas has  earned  the  praise  of  all  sobcr- 
thlnkin£^  Americans  who  refuse  to  be  stam- 
peded into  the  Syndicate's  trap. 

THE  UNITARY  REALITY  OF  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Through  all  the  foggy  and  murky  talk 
about  "East  European  Independence."  "the 
nationalism  of  Rumanian  Communists"  and 
other  such  ghosts,  "containment."  "building 
bridges  of  understanding"  iwiih  whom'). 
"detente  with  the  Russians."  and  similar  fig- 
ments of  confused  minds,  there  is  one  mas- 
sive, unitary  reality  that  cannot  be  beclouded 
by  these  illusions  and  exercises  in  self-de- 
ception— the  captivity  of  close  to  a  billion 
people.  These  are  the  people  who  constitute 
the  captive  nations.  They  are  in  Red  slates. 
but  they  are  not  of  these  states. 

Our  primary  appeal,  our  foremost  efforts 
should  be  directed  toward  the  freedom  of  the 
captive  nations,  and  not  the  freedom  of 
action  of  their  unrepresentative  Red  regimes 
which  will  always  confront  us  with  syndi- 
cated action  aimed  at  the  expansion  of  the 
Red  Empire.  Tlie  mistakes  being  made  today 
are  in  great  measure  a  repetition  of  those 
committed  in  yesteryear.  Real,  progressive 
change  demands  revisions  of  thought,  policy, 
and  action;  an  ever-broadening  knowledge 
of  all  the  captive  nations,  particularly  those 
in  the  USSR,  propels  such  change — a  change 
for  a  more  secure  peace,  expanded  freedom. 
and  poKllive  victory  In  the  Cold  War 


NEGROES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
WiDNALLl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^-mpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
June  26.  1966.  Issue  of  Parade.  I  read  an 
article  entitled  "Negroes  in  Vietnam," 
which  follows; 

Negroes  in  VnrTNAM       ^^ 

Of  the  250.000  US.  troops  in  'Vietnam  at 
this  writing,  approximately  37.500.  or  15'',  , 
are  colored.  In  the  top  fighting  uniu.  how- 
ever, such  as  the  airborne  troops,  the  propor- 
tion IB  frequently  60%.  The  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  the  most  Integrated  war  U.S.  servicemen 
have  ever  fought. 


Since  many  indivld'jals  and  groups 
these  days  have  expressed  concen:i  about 
tlie  role  of  tlie  Negro  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam, such  figures  are  q-aiie  significant. 

I  contacted  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  seek  verification  of  this  article. 
The  reply  and  the  fact  sheets  which  I  re- 
ceived will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of 
the  House  and  their  constituents  alike. 

It  appears  that  the  percentage  of  Ne- 
gi'oes  in  Vietnam,  particularly  in  the  "top 
fighting  units,"  cited  by  the  article  can- 
not be  confirmed  by  Departmer.t  of  De- 
fense statistics.  The  Army  in  Viet- 
nam evidently  is  about  15  percent  Negro, 
but  the  percentage  for  all  Armed  Forces 
there  is  lower.  Due  both  to  the  high  re- 
enlistment  rate  of  Negroes  and  to  the 
sizable  number  who  volunteer  for  "elite" 
combat  units,  however,  the  Defense  De- 
partment suggests  that  it  is  possible  tliat 
such  units  may  have  very  high  percent- 
ages of  Negroes. 

My  correspiondence  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  fact  sheets 
which  they  sent  me  follow ; 

JvNE  so.  1966 
Col.  James  F.  L,av^-rence.  Jr. 
VS.    Marine    Corps,   Deputy   Director.    Office 
of    Legislative    Liaison,    Department    of 
Defense. 
Dear  Colonel  Lawrence:  I  noticed  In  the 
June  26,   1966  issue  of  Parade  an  article  en- 
titled   "Negroes    In    Vietnam."      The    article 
read  as  follows: 

"Of  the  250,000  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam  at 
this  writing,  approximate  37.500.  or  15Tr  are 
colored.  In  the  top  fighting  units,  however. 
the    proportion    is    frequently    50 '7." 

The  flgu.es  cited  in  the  article  are  of  in- 
terest to  me.    I  would  be  Interested  In  know- 
ing if  they  can  be  verified. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnXlAM  B     'WirNALL. 

Assistant  Secret ast  or  Defense, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  14, 1966. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Widnall:  Tills  Is  In  reply  to  yotir 
Jptter  concerning  an  article  appearing  In 
the  June  26,  1966  issue  of  PARADE  which 
cited  certnln  figures  pertaining  to  Negroes 
serving  In   Vietnam. 

Although  our  records  do  not  Indicate  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  in  any  particular  unit. 
It  Is  quite  possible  that  some  units  have  a 
significantly  larger  percentage  of  Negroes 
than  their  percentages  of  the  total  Armed 
Forces.  Factors  contributing  to  this  situa- 
tion are  that  the  reenllstment  rate  of  Ne- 
groes, who  are  making  a  career  of  service  In 
the  Army,  far  exceeds  tlie  white  rate  and 
that  sizable  numbers  volunteer  for  our  elite 
combat  units  which,  by  the  nature  of  the 
conflict,  are  being  eictensiveiy  employed  la 
Vietnam. 

For  your  information  I  have  enclosed  a 
Fact  Sheet  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  developed  on  this  subject. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely. 

Jack  MosKOwrrz. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
(Civil  Rights  and  Industrial  Relations) . 
Enclosure. 
Fact    Sheet:     Negro    Participation    in    thb 
Armed  Forces  and  in  Vnr  Nam 
The  Dep.-u-tment  of  Defense  has   recently 
received  many  requests  for  irtformatlon  con- 
cerning    participation    ol    Negroes    In    the 
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Armed  Service.";.  e.s!>e<:liUly  In  Viet  Nam.  Sla- 
tistical  data  on  Negro  participation  in  liie 
Armed  Force.s  <ls  a  whole  l.s  routinely  recorded 
by  the  Milit.iry  Departments  for  evaluation 
of  the  progress  of  equal  opportunity  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  For  Viet  Nam,  no  such  data 
has  been  available  Ac  the  request  of  the  De- 
p.trtment  of  Defense,  the  Military  Depart- 
ments have  recently  undertaken  a  partial 
jine-time  survey  of  Negro  participation  In 
Viet  Nam,  Including  fatalities. 

The  most  recent  available  data  concerning 
participation  of  Negroes  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Is  shown  In  Enclosures  1  and  2. 


Data  developed  by  the  Services  concerning 
Negro  participation  In  Viet  Nam  Is  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table* ; 

1.   Assignments  111  Viet  Niun  ; 

Negro  participation 

Percent 

Army.  Dec   31.  196,'^  (16,531) 14.8 

Navy.  Dec    31.  1965  (500)' 5   1 

Marine  Corp.s.  Dec   31,  1965  (3.580) 8  9 

Air  Force,  -Sept    .30,  1905   (908) 8   3 

'  Navy  strength  is  an  estimate,  based  upon 
tlie  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  Navy  .i£  a 
whole. 


The.se  figtires  are  extracted  from  d.ita  which 
account  for  approximately  98',  of  the  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Viet  Nam  at  the  time 

2.  Casualties.  No  racial  breakout  Is  avail- 
aljle  on  wounded  personnel,  since  no  racial 
designations  appear  ujxsn  many  of  the  medi- 
cal records  involved.  A  racial  breakuut  is 
available  on  fatalities,  however,  because  the 
forms  for  Identifying  remains  have  a  racial 
designator  for  identitication  puri>o«e8.  For 
the  years  1961  through  1965,  the  f.italities 
suffered  in  Viet  Nam  because  of  hostile  action 
are  the  following: 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

Total  l>oD 

Officers 

Enlisted 

Total 

Onicen 

Enlisted 

Total 

Ottleers 

Enlisted 

Total 

Officers 

Enlistrtl 

Total 

Officers 

Enllsle<l 

Total 

Tnlal 

213 

6 
(2.8) 

8(VS 

191 

(22.1) 

1078 

197 

(18.3) 

49 

27 
1 
(3.7) 

76 
1 
(1.3) 

37 
2 

(5.4) 

309 
37 

(12) 

346 
39 

(11.3) 

93 

27 

120 

392 
8 
(2) 

1,228 
229 

(IS.  6) 

i,t;2o 

NpjfTO 

237 

Ivri-ent 

(6) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(14.  B) 

Inquiries    on    this    subject    should    be    dl-      slstant    Secretary   of   Defense    (Civil    Rights     Pentagon.      Washington.      DC,      telephone 
reeled    to   Mr     Jack    Moskowitz,    Deputy    As-      &;    Industrial    Relations).   Room   3B946.    Tiie      OX  7  6381 


Negro  commissidned  officers  (aJi  of  Dec.  St,  1066) 
(Number  and  percent  (in  parent lieses)  of  Negro  i>er.«onncl  in  eacli  rank) 


Negro  enlisted  personnel  (as  of  Die.  SI,  lt>65) 

[Number  ami  percent  (in  parcnllieses)  of  Negro  personnel  in  each  r.iiik) 


Rank 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air  Force 

0-7  UD 

0 

D      (0. 2) 

m      (1,3) 
788       (4, 5) 
1.580       (5.2) 
541       (3.  .^) 
555       42-8) 

0 
0 

5     (0.1) 
46     (0. 3) 
105     (0  .-i) 
.W     (0. 3) 
42     (0. 4) 

0 
0 
0 
7 
l.-i 
19 
9 

(0  3) 
(0.3) 
(0.4) 
(0.4) 

I       (0. 2) 

o-<5..:. 

0-5 

10       (0.2) 
61       (0. 5) 

0-4 

209       (0  9) 

0-3 -. 

0-2 „ 

O-l - 

934       (2  0) 
502       (2.  1) 
343       (2. 5) 

ToJal........ 

3,647       (3.6) 

248     (0. 3) 

50 

(0.3) 

2.066       (1.6) 

Rank 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

E-9        

1«2       (3.7) 
»B0       (7.  I) 
3.884       (9.8) 
13.063     (1.5,5) 
27.241     (18  4) 
2.5.032     (14.fi) 
28.  .524     (14.9) 
12.490     (13.4) 
21.325     (10.1) 

42     (1.3) 

178     (2. 0) 

1.077     (3.0) 

3,518     (5.0) 

6,  107     (6.  5) 
7.276     (5.9) 

)().  4TK     ((16) 

7.  U.'i7     (»".  0) 
1,230     (4.4) 

7       (0. 9) 

41       (1  4) 

li.'J       (2.7) 

.">ti7       (5. 3) 

3.003     (11.9) 

2.  6«16       (9.  7) 

3.  3ta       (8  fi) 
4.W)«     (10.0) 
3. 2ff2       (8.  4) 

78      (1  4) 

E-« 

244      (2  J) 

F-7 

1.088      (3  4) 
3. 625      (,1  tl) 

E-6 

E-5 - 

E-4 

E-3 

E-2 

15,3.VS     (110) 
18,4.W    (13.7) 
14.  .598     (10.0) 
Ifi,  472     (I(.il) 

E-1 ... 

2.946     (10  4) 

Total -- 

133.311     (13.9) 

36,963     (.5.8) 

17.626       (9.0) 

72.  862     (10  7) 

NEGRO    PARTTCTPATION    IN    THE    ARMED    FORCES 

The  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  Armed 
Forces  is  steadily  rising.  The  overall  per- 
centage as  of  the  last  report,  31  December 
1965.  was  9  5  percent  up  from  9  0  percent  in 
1964  and  82  percent  In  I9€2: 


Ttifnlittmrnt  ratri  bn  rncf,  eahndar  year  I9(IS 


Calendar 

Anny 

Navy 

Marine 

Air 

year 

Corps 

Force 

Kiili.sted: 

1949. 

1Z4 

4.7 

2.  1 

.5.1 

1(154 

13.7 

3.6 

6.5 

S.6 

I!«i2 

1-2.2 

8.2 

7.6 

9.  2 

V.n'A 

13.4 

8.8 

8.7 

10.  0 

i'.xiS. 

13.9 

.5.8 

9.0 

lU.  7 

(•Iliocrs; 

i!»49 

1.8 

0 

( 

t". 

1984 

3.0 

.1 

.1 

1    1 

1««2 

3.2 

'J 

.3 

1    J 

VK-A. 

3.4 

.3 

.4 

1   .". 

l'x>5 

3,6 

.3 

.4 

l,(i 

piervite 

Ist-term 

Career 

Wliite 

Negro 

Wliile 

Negro 

13.7 

24.2 
18.9 
19.1 

49  3 

44.8 
3«.  9 
39.2 

80.7 
89.6 
77.7 
88.9 

9ti,  \i 

*Navy 

93.  4 

Marine  Corps 

92.3 
92.  2 

Di'liartmcnt 

(if  1  )('((>IIS« 

twlal. 

17,1 

45.7 

86.4 

M.  J 

During  the  past  five  years  the  increase  Is 

attributable  to  a  steadily  increasing  rate  of 
enli.sted  accessions,  and  to  a  markedly  high 
Negro  re-enlistment  rate: 

Percent  no^iwhite  among  accessions  to  active 
duty 


Army 

FLscal 

Total. 

Navy 

Marine 
Corps 

Air 

year 

Force 

Ind. 

Enl. 

19«1 

8.2 

14.4 

8.2 

2.9 

5.9 

9.5 

1962 

8.7 

18.3 

9.0 

4.  1 

6.5 

8.6 

191V) 

lae 

18.6 

11.2 

4.3 

6.5 

10.  .". 

i'J64 

10  7 

14.2 

li2 

5.0 

8.  7 

9    1 

1966 

IZ  2 

1&3 

14.1 

8.8 

8.4 

13.  1 

GROWING     DISREGARD    FOR     THE 
INDIVIDUALS  RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  I  Mr.  TupperI 
may  extt>nd  hi.s  remark.s  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f^-om  New  York? 

Thece  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  out  on  a  number  of  occasions 
against  what  seems  to  be  a  growing  dis- 
regard in  our  country  for  the  Individual's 
right  of  privacy  on  the  part  of  many 
larger  bu.slnesses.  Including  private  util- 
ities, and  often  by  public  agencies  both 
In  Washington  and  in  the  States. 

As  a  citizen,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  legal  profession, 


I  am  distressed  by  each  new  evidence 
brought  to  light  of  the  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy. 

It  can  be  understood  why  certain  pub- 
lic agencies  may  feel  Impelled  to  in- 
fringe upon  private  rights  in  cases  where 
the  security  of  our  country  may  be 
jeopardized,  but  Infringement  to  privacy 
should  stop  there. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  well  to  examine 
this  basic  right  that  each  American 
has — a  right  that  must  be  vigorously  de- 
fended in  the  years  to  come. 

The  right  of  privacy  simply  defined  is 
the  right  to  be  let  alone.  Recognizing 
and  defining  privacy  as  an  Independent 
right  with  distinctive  characteristics. 
Samuel  D.  Warren  and  Louis  D.  Bran- 
dels — later  Justice  Brandeis  of  the  L"  R. 
Supreme  Court — in  an  article  in  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review  of  December  1890 
wrote: 

That  the  individual  shall  have  full  protec- 
tion in  person  and  in  property  is  a  principle 
iis  old  as  the  common  law:  but  it  has  been 
found  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  define 
anew  the  exact  natur^  and  extent  of  such 
protection.  •  •  •  Grhd\ially  the  scope  of 
I  these  I  legal  rights  broadened;  and  now  the 
right  to  life  has  come  to  mean  the  right  to 
enjoy  life — the  right  to  be  let  alone  •  •  * 
(4  Harvard  L.  Rev.  193). 

Justice  Brandeis  continued  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  right  to  privacy  In  Uie  now 
famous  Olmstead  case.  In  that  case — 
Olmstead  v.  United  States,  277  US.  438 


11927]— the  majority  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  conviction  of  men  ac- 
cu.sed  of  violating  the  National  Prohibi- 
tion Act  ^'ven  though  the  sole  evidence 
ai,'ainst  some  of  the  men  was  obtained  by 
Government  agents  from  telephone  con- 
versations intercepted  by  means  of 
tapped  telephone  lines.  It  was  contended 
that  such  wiretapping  was  a  violation 
of  the  fourth  amendments  guarantee 
a  ainst  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures and  the  fifth  amendment's  protec- 
tu.n  against  a  person  in  a  criminal  case 
bcint,'  compelled  to  be  a  wilncis  against 
himself.  Justices  Butler,  Holmes  and 
Huiihcs.  as  well  as  Justice  Brandeis.  dis- 
sented but  it  was  JiLstice  Brandeis  who 
wrote: 

When  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments 
we.'-e  adopted  ,  ,  .  force  and  violence  were 
t:^cn  the  only  means  known  to  man  by  which 
a  Government  could  ,  ,  .  compel  the  Indi- 
vidual to  testify.  .  .  . 

He  then  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  amendments  as  they 
affected  "the  very  essence  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  security."  He  extolled 
the  indefeasible  and  sacred  "right  of  per- 
.sonal  security — and — personal  liberty" 
and  drew  the  conclusions  that: 

.^.s  a  means  of  espionage,  writs  of  assistance 
ai'.d  general  warrants  are  but  puny  Instru- 
ments of  tyranny  and  oppression  when  com- 
p.i.'-cd  with  wire  tapping. 


The  makers  of 
otir  Constitution  undertook  to  secure  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. .  .  .  They  sought  to  protect  Americans 
in  their  beliefs,  their  thoughts,  their  emo- 
tions, and  their  sensations.  They  conferred, 
as  Rg.iinst  the  Government,  the  right  to  be 
let  alone — the  most  comprehensive  of  rights 
and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized  man. 

The  right  of  privacy  is  the  most  com- 
pnhensive  right  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
n:ht  most  valued  by  civilized  man.  and 
it  may  well  be  the  right  most  difBcult  to 
attain  and  retain  in  the  future  of  In- 
crea.-'ing  population  where,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  tendency  toward  con- 
fonnity  and  unifonnity  will  inexorably 
lncrea.se.  The  sheer  weight  of  numbers 
of  people  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  con- 
.Mderation  for  the  individual  and  his  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  undertakes  to 
protect  the  rights  of  individuals  accused 
of  crime,  and  each  new  decision  brings 
an  outcry  of  outrage  from  local  officials 
chanied  with  the  right  of  protecting 
society.  They  forget  Justice  Brandeis' 
warning  that: 

The  door  of  a  court  is  not  barred  because 
the  plantlfl  has  committed  a  crime.  The 
confirmed  criminal  Is  as  much  esititled  to 
redrcs.-!  as  his  most  virtuous  fellow  citizen; 
....  In  a  government  of  laws,  existence  of 
the  povcrnment  will  be  imperilled  if  it  fails 
to  observe  the  law  scrupulously.  [Olmstead 
V.  VS..  277  U.S.  438,  485). 

Our  Government  must  observe  the  law 
including  the  most  comprehensive  and 
mo.^t  valued  right  of  privacy  for  the  in- 
dividual. 
The  first  Justice  Harlan  said: 
The  principles  that  embody  the  e.s.'^^ence  of 
constitutional  llt>erty  and  security  forbid  all 
iovaslons  on  the  part  of  the  government  and 
Its  employees  of  the  sanctity  of  a  man's 
home,  and  the  privacies  of  his  life.  (/  C  C.  v. 
Brimson.   154   U.S.   447,   479.) 


Justice  Douglas  In  two  different  cases 
stated : 

Tlie  dignity  and  privacy  of  the  Individual 
are  worth  more  to  society  than  an  all- 
powerful  pcvllce.  (U.S.  v.  Cangnari,  342  U.S 
36.  46  I  . 

And  again: 

Once  privacy  is  Invaded,  privacy  ^s  gone. 
(Comm.  v.  Pollak.  343  U.S.  451.  469). 

It  was  Justice  Douglas  who  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of 
Grisuold  v.  Connecticut—No.  964,  June  7. 
1965 — when  the  Connecticut  birth  con- 
trol law  was  held  unconstitutional,  and 
in  it  he  enumerated  the  first,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  ninth  amendments  as 
thost  which  "enable  the  citizen  to  create 
a  zone  of  privacy  which  Government  may 
not  force  him  to  surrender  to  his  detri- 
ment." He  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  controversies  over  the  rights  of  "pri- 
vacy and  repose"  and  concluded  that 
they  were  dealing  in  this  case  with  a 
"right  of  privacy  older  than  the  Bill  of 
RighUs — older  than  our  political  parties, 
older  than  our  school  system." 

A  mans  right  of  privacy  must  be  pro- 
tected in  this  countrj- — now  more  than 
ever  before.  Without  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy, a  man  loses  his  right  to  dissent 
and"  with  it.  the  country  loses,  for  all 
progress  begins  with  the  lone  voice  of 
the  dissenter.  "The  right  to  be  let  alone 
is  indeed  the  beginning  of  all  freedom." 
Douglas:  Pub.  Vtil.  Comm.  v.  Pollack.  343 
US  451.467. 
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POINTS     OUT    MOLTs'TING 
EVIL 

Mr,  SCHMIDIL\USER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Reuss]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  Frank  L.  Fernbach,  assistant  director 
of  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Re- 
search, in  the  July  issue  of  the  American 
Federationtst.  graphically  describes  the 
evils  attached  to  the  growing  practice  of 
States,  municipalities,  and  their  dummy 
corporations  issuiiig  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties to  finance  indUiSfial  development. 
Mr.  Fernbach  refers  to  it  as  a  "sophi-sti- 
cat«d  plant-pirating  device,"  and  that  is 
exactly  what  it  is. 

His  stor>-  lists  numerous  Instances  of 
the  abu.se  of  tax-exemption  privileges — 
abuses  so  vast  in  scope  that  they  de- 
serve to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  entire  Congress: 

St-^siDizED  Plant  Migration 
(  By  Frank  L.  Fernbach  ) 

In  the  spring  of  1961,  something  was  hap- 
p)ening  In  two  small  American  comrnunitles 
which,  although  hardly  noted  elsewhere,  w.is 
a  forewarning  of  a  significant  and  dangerous 
trend. 

In  Muskegon.  Michigan,  the  management 
of  the  Norge  Division  of  the  Borg-Wamer 
Corporation  suddenly  announced  plans  to 
close  down  its  plant.     Not  even  the  bargain- 


ing repre.sentatlve  of  the  company's  1.400 
plant  workers — Local  404  of  the  Allied  Indus- 
trial Workers,  AFL-CIO — had  been  consulted 
m  advance.  Yet  these  workers  had  given 
21.000  ye.ars  of  their  lives — an  average  of  15 
years  per  employe — to  the  production  of 
Norge  refrigerators  and  the  earning  of  sub- 
stantial profits  for  this  wealthy  corporation. 
Almost  900  of  the  soon-to-be-abandoned 
workers  were  over  40  years  old;  235  were  o\  er 
65  years  of  age. 

During  the  same  springtime  that  this  dis- 
aster was  overUiklng  Muskegon — it  was  al- 
ready a  depressed.  labor-surplus  area  even 
befure  the  shutdown  announcement — a  more 
pleiisant  prospect  was  unfolding  for  Green- 
w>3d.  Arkansas,  700  miles  away.  In  that 
small  community,  a  brand  new  »7.5  million 
factory,  financed  by  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  taxfree  municipal  bonds,  was  near- 
Ing  completion.  It  was  being  built  for.  and 
according  to  the  precise  speclflcations  of. 
the  Norge  Division  of  the  Borg-Wamer  Cor- 
poration, the  Muskegon  runaway.  What  Is 
more,  m  large  measure  the  plant  would  be 
subsidized  not  only  by  the  citizens  of  Green- 
woc'd  but  by  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
Stales. 

Anierlc.T.n  workers  always  have  had  to  face 
the  grim  fact  that  unavoidable  economic  cir- 
cumstances— for  example,  the  changing  mar- 
ket for  a  product  or  a  dwindling  local  raw 
material  supply — sometimes  make  a  plant 
closing  and  its  relocation  a  necessity.  In  all 
too  many  cases,  however,  employers  are  lured 
away  by  a  deliberate  act  of  plant  piracy. 
Many  states  and  communities  have  spent 
and  still  spend  vast  sums  to  dramatize  the 
attraction  of  their  cheap  non-union  labor, 
their  low-benefit,  and  thus  low-cost,  wel- 
fare laws  and  their  special  tax-a\oidance 
schemes.  These  enticements — used  for  years 
as  bait  to  pirate  plants  from  one  community 
t<5  another— played  their  part  in  luring 
Borg-Warner  from  Michigan  to  Arkansas. 

In  this  Instance,  however,  a  much  newer 
and  more  sophisticated  plant-plratlng  de- 
vice was  employed.  It  is  known  in  the  In- 
vestment banking  trade  as  "industrial-bond 
financing." 

Arkansas  set  the  stage  for  the  use  of  this 
device  in  1958  when  It  authorized  its  cities, 
counties  or  municipalities  to  sell  tax-free 
public  bonds  and  use  the  proceeds  to  build 
and  lease  publicly-subsidized  plants  for  pri- 
vate use.  Greenwood  was  not  the  first 
Arkansas  community  to  utilize  this  newly 
legalized  industry-luring  scheme,  but  its 
$7.5  million  bond'  Issue  in  behalf  of  Borg- 
Warner  was  the  largest  approved  up  to  that 
ti.Tie  under  the  new  law  Nor  w.as  Arkansas 
tlie  first  state  to  sanctify  this  misuse  of  pub- 
lic bonds  for  private  profit  purposes:  It 
merely  copied  what  a  dozen  statts.  mostly  in 
the  South — and  beginning  wltli  Mississippi 
In  the  1930s — had  already  begun."  " 

Today,  this  unsavory  practice  of  plant  en- 
ticement through  industrial-bond  financing 
is  already  sanctioned  by  30  of  the  50  states. 
Since  the  spread  of  the  practice  Increasingly 
threatens  workers'  Job  security  and  runs 
counter  to  the  national  welfare  in  many 
other  ways.  It  is  important  to  note  how  the 
scheme  works  and  its  many  unfortunate 
result.s. 

Long  ago.  the  federal  government  granted 
state  and  local  governments  the  right  to 
issue  tax-exempt  bonds,  but  for  the  single 
purpose  of  helping  them  reduce  their  costs 
when  borrowing  to  finance  public  facilities — 
like  schools,  hospitals,  roads  and  the  like. 
Because  the  buyers  of  these  bonds,  therefore, 
are  not  required  to  pay  any  federal  tax  on 
the  Interest  they  receive  on  their  loans,  state 
and  local  governments  are  able  to  sell  their 
Eecurlties  at  a  low  Interest  rate  The  federal 
government  thus  forgoes  tax  revenues,  which 
otherwise  would  flow  to  Washington,  in  order 
to  reduce  state  and  local  public  facility  and 
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Borvlce  costs.  This  Is  clearly  a  federal  sub- 
sidy that.  In  effect,  all  American  taxpayers 
underwrite. 

But  when  the  states,  their  Icx-al  govern- 
ments or  their  specially  authorized  'level- 
opnient  organizations"  misuse  these  tax- 
exempt  securities  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  Industrial  or  commercial  facilities 
for  sale  or  rent  to  profit- making  co-pora- 
tlons.  In  reality  they  are  funncUng  the  bene- 
fits of  cheaper,  subsidized  tax-exempt 
financing  meant  for  public  purposes  Into 
private  pockets  Instead.  This  kind  ol  raid 
on  the  federal  treasury  is  a  perversion  of  the 
Intent  of  the  tax-free  state  and  local  bond- 
ing privilege. 

The  cash  advantage  to  a  corporation  that 
can  climb  on  the  mdustrlal-bond  financing 
gravy  train  is  very  substantial.  Here  is  how 
Representative  Henry  Reuss  (D-Wls.) — a 
long-time  student  and  foe  of  this  bonanza — 
has  described  it: 

■Plrst,  a  local  government  with  a  good 
bond  rating  for  Its  tax  exempts  can  borrow 
money  I  to  2  percent  cheaper  than  even  the 
most  creditworthy  Industrial  corporations. 
When  the  local  government  uses  this  cheaper 
money  to  build  a  brand  new.  modern  plant 
for  a  business  on  a  lease  arrangement,  a  bu.si- 
ness  can  get  an  efficient,  economical  layout 
at  a  far  lower  cost  than  it  could  constru::t  by 
itself. 

"Second,  a  company  occupying  leased 
quarters  can  charge  off  all  of  Its  rental  cost 
as  a  'business  expenditure'  for  tax  purposes. 
What  Is  more,  by  arrangement  with  th(  local 
government  it  can  elect  to  pny  a  high  annual 
rental  over  a  short  period  rather  than  a  low 
annual  rental  over  a  longer  period.  In  thi 
former  case,  a  company  would  have  the 
equivalent  of  accelerated  depreciation  beyond 
that  which  the  federal  government  would 
permit  on  self-financed  facilities.  This 
might  be  very  attractive  for  some  coipora- 
tions  anxious  to  offset  large  earnings  from 
other  operations. 

"Third,  when  business  property  is  owned 
by  a  local  government  and  leased,  the  lessee 
Is  under  no  legal  requirement  to  pay  local 
property  taxes  during  the  term  of  the  lease. 
Many  municipalities  permit  this  extra  '.sweet- 
ener' to  remain  in  deals  with  private  corpora- 
tions 

"Fourth,  the  local  government  Issuing  tax- 
exempt  bonds  can  offer  to  sell  them  to  the 
corporation  leasing  the  new  plant  This  en- 
ables the  corporation  to  earn  tax-free  Income 
at  the  same  time  that  it  enjoys  lower  rental 
cost   due   to   tax-exempt    financing." 

It  it  worth  noting  that  Borg-Warncr 
bought  $6  million  worth  of  the  bonds  sold 
by  Greenwood  to  finance  Its  own  plant  and 
every  year  Is  pocketing  the  tax-free  Interest 
It  receives  on  Its  loan  made  In  Its  own 
behalf. 

According  to  the  Invettment  B;  iikors  As- 
sociation— another  opponent  of  industrial- 
bond  financing — the  gain  to  a  corporation 
would  be  tremendous  when  the  above  four 
steps  are  combined.  By  its  arithmetic,  a 
company  that  signed  a  30-year  lease  on  a  $4 
million  munlcipally-built  plant  and  then  it- 
self bought  the  bonds  that  were  Issued  to 
finance  It.  would,  in  effect  enjoy  use  of  the 
plant  rent-free  for  30  years  and.  In  addition. 
pile  up  a  if480.000  profit  on  its  $4  million  tax- 
free  loan. 

And  this  isn't  all.  Since  most  of  Uie  com- 
panies which  are  industrial-bond  bencll- 
clarles  have  lixrated  their  cutrat  ■  subsidized 
plants  in  small  towns  and  in  rtiral  areas,  they 
very  frequently  also  enjoy  the  cost  savings 
of  low  non-union  wages  and  of  the  low- 
beneftt  public  welfare  laws  that  generally 
prevail.  Moreover,  when  a  company  enticed 
by  industrial-bond  financing  Is  also  a  run- 
away, as  In  the  case  of  Borg-Waruer.  there 
often  are  other  advantages.  It  can  also 
divorce  itself  from  pension,  paid  vac  ation 
and  other  accumulating  obligations  to  em- 


ployee that  would  have  become  due  If  It 
had  continued  with  Its  original  workforce. 
Reliable  statistics  on  the  use  of  the  indus- 
trial bonding  devlc^-  such  as  how  many  com- 
munities have  used  it,  how  many  planU  were 
built  and  at  what  cost  and  how  many  of 
these  were  pirated  from  other  communities — - 
are  not  easy  to  come  by.  No  federal  agency 
collects  this  information  and  the  figures 
gathered  by  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation do  not  Jibe  with  those  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions.    And  both  are  rough  estimates. 

Nonetheless,  despite  the  murlclness  that 
characterizes  municipal  Industrial-financing 
practices,  this  is  what  Is  happening. 

From  the  mld-1930s  to  1950,  only  three 
states — Mississippi,  Kentucky  and  Alabama — 
had  authorized  their  local  governments  to 
enpage  In  Industrial-bond  financing.  Dur- 
ing those  years,  however,  the  amount  of 
financing  per  plant  was  small.  According 
to  one  estimate,  the  total  volume  of  all 
municipal  industrial  bonds  sold  before  1951 
was  only  about  $7  million. 

Between  1950  and  1960,  however,  about  a 
dozen  additional  states  authorized  use  of 
this  plant-luring  device  and  the  total  l.ssues 
began  to  rise.  During  1960,  $40  million 
worth  of  municipal  Industrial  bonds  were 
Issued  by  54  local  communities'  according  to 
the  IBA.  The  Association  views  this  figure 
and  Its  other  yearly  totals  to  1  ^  understate- 
ments, however,  because  it  assumes  that  some 
of  Its  affiliates  which  profit  from  the  ■■  -le 
of  these  bonds  prefer  not  to  report  their 
activities. 

Since  1960,  the  new  kind  of  "war  between 
the  states"  to  attract  employers  via  sub- 
sidized municipal  financing  has  really  gath- 
ered force  Fifteen  additional  states  have 
authorized  the  issuance  of  tax-free  indus- 
trial development  bonds  for  at  least  some 
of  their  political  subdivisions.  Some  took 
the  step.  It  was  announced,  with  extreme 
reluctance  and  only  as  a  countermeasure 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  practices 
of  other  states. 

According  to  IBA  estimates,  In  1962  indus- 
trial-bond sales  reached  »85  million,  more 
than  double  the  1960  total.  During  1965, 
however,  sales  had  more  than  doubled 
again — they  totaled  $216  million,  according 
to  the  ISA's  concededly  short  count. 

What  Is  more,  during  the  first  four  months 
of  1966  alone.  $228  million  worth  of  tax-free 
industrial  bonds  have  been  sold,  according  to 
reports  received  by  the  Association.  This  al- 
ready Is  more  than  the  total  sold  last  year. 
How  far  short  even  this  count  may  be  we  do 
not  kr.ow  According  to  a  Wall  Street  Jovir- 
nal  report,  Eastman  Dillon  Union  Securities 
&  Co. — a  New  York  Investment  banking  firm 
that  underwrites  a  major  share  of  these 
industrial-bond  offerings — estimates  that 
nearly  $1  billion  worth  of  these  Issues  actu- 
ally were  sold  l;vst  year. 

Although  Industrial-bond  financing  still 
remains  a  relatively  minor  factor  when  com- 
pared with  total  private  financing  for  plant 
construction,  it  is  conceded  that  resort  to 
this  public  subsidy  device  to  underwrite  a 
traditionally  private  function  is  spre.idlng 
states,  however,  the  practice  Is  only  getting 
rapidly.  In  most  of  the  recently  approving 
under  way.  It  takes  time  for  tlieir  local  gov- 
ernments to  learn  how  to  use  this  new  In- 
dustry-enticement device.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  87  percent  of  the  approximately  $500 
million  of  industrial-bond  financing  under- 
written between  1961  and  1962  Is  reported 
to  have  been  accounted  for  by  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi  and  Ten- 
nes.=;ee — five  very  experienced  plant-luring 
st.ites. 

The  recent  explosive  growth  of  Industrial- 
bond  financing  reflects  not  only  the  rise  In 
the  number  of  states  permitting  its  use  but, 
as  more  and  more  businesses  realize  how 
immensely  profitable  the  scheme  can  be.  It 


reflects  a  rapid  rise  in   the  participation  of 
very  large  corjjoratlons  as  well. 

Prom  the  mld-1930'8  until  about  1960, 
small  companies — particularly  soft-goods 
manufacturers — were  especially  attracted  by 
this  lure.  The  value  of  the  municipal  bonds 
Issued  to  finance  mo.st  plants  was  low  and. 
In  the  main,  they  were  general  obligation 
bonds.  Recently,  very  large  corporaiion.s 
have  begun  to  respond  to  the  enhanced 
profit  opportunities  of  Industrial-bond  fi- 
nancing, the  majority  of  issues  are  revenue 
bonds  and  often  the  sums  Involved  are  tre- 
mendous. 

During  the  last  five  years,  some  very  sub- 
stantial corporations  have  Joined  the  subsi- 
dized plant-building  parade.  They  Include 
the  U  S.  Rubber  Company.  Armco  Stetl, 
Harvey  Aluminum.  Continental  Oil,  Litton 
Industries,  the  Cutler-Hammer  Corporation, 
Borfj-Warner.  Revere  Copper  and  Brass, 
American  Sugar  Refining,  the  United  Fruit 
Comp.iny  and  a  dozen  other  blue-chip  con- 
cerns. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  very 
generous  subsidized  plant  construction  In  be- 
half of  these  companies  is  underwritten  by 
surprisingly  small  communities,  indeed.  For 
example,  Cherokee,  Alabama — population 
1.400 — has  put  up  $25  million  through  its  \i'x- 
free  bond  Issuing  privilege  to  build  a  cut-rate 
chemical  pl.mt  for  Armour  and  Company. 
Lewlsport.  Kentucky — population  750— h.^s 
Issued  and  sold  $50  million  to  accommodate 
the  Harvey  Aluminum  Company  with  a  tax- 
free  plant-financing  scheme.  Last  February, 
the  townsfolk  of  Champ,  Missouri,  which 
has  only  14  eligible  voters,  approved  a  $12  5 
million  bond  Issue  to  build  new  plant.s  f  r 
three  companies  and  "all  will  be  repl.ice- 
ments  for  plants  operating  elsewhere,"  ac- 
cording to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  report. 

Although  it  might  be  assumed  that  pri\,.>.te 
Industry  should  be  able  to  finance  its  own 
plants  In  the  traditional  way — corpor.ite 
profits  and  cash  flow  have  been  reaching  new 
peaks  year  after  ye.ir-  app.^rently  .•lomething- 
for-nothlng  Is  an  Inevitable  temptation. 
Even  the  federal  government  Itself  now  sub- 
sidizes 7  percent  of  the  private  bu.siness  out- 
lay for  new  machinery  and  equipment  under 
the  new  federal  Investment  tax  credit.  Why 
shouldn't  local  governments,  therefore — in 
the  same  generous  spirit — be  allowed  to  sub- 
sidize new  plants  as  well,  particularly  when 
these  communities  are  so  eager  to  help  and 
the  private  money  market  is  now  so  tight? 
Furthermore,  the  practice  of  diverting  an 
Intended  public  subsidy  to  a  private  purpose 
through  municipal-bond  financing  is  so  sim- 
ple. It  all  can  be  done  on  a  do-it-yourself 
basis — by  a  quiet  and  cozy  arrangement  be- 
tween a  local  government  and  a  corpora- 
tion— without  the  Inconvenience  of  having 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment at  all. 

The  consequences  of  industrial-bond  fi- 
nancing have  been  so  evident  to  organized 
labor  since  tiie  practice  first  bet^an  that  it 
has  long  .sought  to  clo.se  the  loophole  In  the 
Federal  Revenue  Code  which  allows  this  evil 
to  exist  and  grow.  In  1954,  when  the  Code 
was  substantially  revised,  the  issue  w.is 
brought  before  the  tax-writing  committees 
of  the  Congress,  b\it  to  no  avail.  In  1964. 
when  the  next  major  effort  at  tax  reform  was 
undertaken,  the  subject  again  was  Ignored. 
Fortunately,  the  misu.se  of  the  local  bond- 
ing privilege  for  private  gain  Is  gradually  be- 
coming widely  recognized  and  influential 
groups  now  seek  to  end  it.  although  for  vary- 
ing reasons. 

Alarm  Is  finally  being  expressed  in  high 
places  that  industrial-bond  financing  per- 
verts the  public  purpose  for  which  the  tax- 
free  status  cf  state  and  local  bonds  was  con- 
ceived; that  private  beneficiaries  are  enjoy- 
ing a  bonanza  to  which  they  are  not  en- 
titled; that  use  of  this  lure  can  undermine— 
and  already  ha."!— local  government  solvency 
and   diverts    the  use   of   public   credit  away 


from  the  meeting  of  genuine  public  service 
needs:  that  resort  to  the  practice  shifts 
greater  tax  burdens  to  local  citizens  and 
esiabllshed  businesses;  that,  as  more  and 
ni  ire  statfs  authorize  use  of  this  plant-lurlng 
b.it,  increased  competition  will  simply  cancel 
the  advantage  out  and  even  more  costly  in- 
dustry lures  will  have  to  be  invented. 
All  of  these  charges  are  true. 
Mainly  based  upon  these  considerations, 
llie  influential,  congresslonally-sponsored 
Advisory  Conrunlsslon  on  Intergovernmental 
HeUitlons  declared  three  years  ago  that 
industrial-bond  financing  Is  a  device  "which 
the  Commission  does  not  endorse  or  recom- 
mend." 

The  Investment  Bankers  Association,  al- 
though It  represents  those  who  make  a  profit 
from  the  sale  of  state  and  municipal  bonds, 
long  has  wanted  Industrial-bond  financing 
ended.  The  IBA  fears  that  this  odious 
.•;:  heme  could  lead  to  a  public  outcry  against 
t.ix-free  status  for  any  state  and  local  bonds — 
a  fear  with  some  Justification  In  the  face  of 
the  further  fact  that  these  bonds  are  brought 
in  substantial  number  by  the  very  rich  for 
tax-avoidance  purposes. 

Spokesmen  for  the  U.S  Treasury  also  have 
watched  the  spread  of  Industrial-bond  financ- 
ing with  rising  apprehension.  In  public 
testimony  In  1965.  former  Secreuary  of  the 
Treasury  C.  Douglas  Dillon  declared  "Sooner 
or  later,  it  is  perfectly  Inevitable  that  prac- 
tically every  state  will  adopt  this  procedure." 
He  went  on  to  point  out  that  this  will  result 
in  "a  substantial  erosion  of  federal  revenues." 
Only  a  month  ago,  Secreary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler  predicted  that  the  use  of 
tax-free  Industrial  development  bonds 
"would  eventually  become  self-defeating." 
He  informed  a  conference  of  state  legislative 
leaders  that  "this  practice  merits  careful 
attention  and  is  curently  under  study." 

Of  all  the  evils  Inherent  In  Industrial-bond 
financing,  the  public  indictment  should 
especially  condemn  the  evil  of  allowing  the 
federal  tax  law  to  be  misused  to  aid  and  abet 
plant  piracy.  There  Is  no  record  anywhere 
ol  the  total  extent  of  the  Job  discplacement 
and  personal  tragedy  that  governmentally- 
Bubsldlzed  plant  migration  already  has 
brought  about.  But  the  files  of  the  AFL-CIO 
give  ample  proof  that  scores  of  American 
workers  already  have  been  cruelly  victimized 
by  the  loophole  in  the  Federal  Revenue  Code 
that  induces  plant  piracy. 

It  sometimes  Is  argued  that  municipal  fac- 
tor)'-flnanclng  helps  depressed  areas  achieve 
Industrial  growth  and  that  this  Is  a  com- 
mendable objective.  This  self-serving  argu- 
ment, however,  ignores  the  obvious  fact  that 
no  legitimate  national  purpose  can  be  served 
by  a  federal  suboldy  that  encourages  plant 
migration  and,  thus,  robs  Peter  simply  to 
pay  Paul.  Ironically,  even  the  worker  who 
Is  deprived  of  his  Job  due  to  plant  pirating 
Is  forced  to  contribute  via  taxes  to  the  fed- 
era!  subsidy  which  is  used  to  lure  away  his 
livelihood.  Furthermore,  even  when  an  em- 
ployer who  is  aided  by  municipal-bond  fi- 
nancing actually  is  not  a  runaway,  the  wel- 
fare of  workers  and  owners  of  competing  en- 
terprises is  put  In  Jeopardy.  The  subsidy  con- 
ferred by  the  misuse  of  tax-free  bonds  re- 
duces the  ability  of  unsubsidlzed  firms  to 
compete  and  thereby  undermines  Job  secu- 
rity at  those  workplaces. 

The  American  labor  movement  long  has 
been  aware  of  the  plight  of  the  distressed 
areas — rural  as  well  as  urban — and  it  has 
provided  leadership  in  the  effort  to  inaugu- 
rate a  constructive  federal  program  to  aid 
them.  Towards  this  end,  the  AFL-CIO  ac- 
tively worked  for  the  passage  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  (now  succeeded  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act)  and  for  special  legislation  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  the  neglected  people  of  Appalachla. 
In  enacting  these  measures,  the  Congress 
recognized  that  communities  and  whole  areas 


may  be  economically  non-competitive  for 
differing  reasons  and  it  approved  a  well- 
rounded  program — including  proper  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  well-being  of  the  rest 
of  the  nation — in  an  effort  to  realistically 
help  them. 

At  the  outset  it  was  recognized  that  a  dis- 
tressed area  not  only  lacks  Job-creating  pri- 
vate enterprise  but  generally  also  lacks  essen- 
tial public  facilities — for  example,  water  for 
industrial  use,  an  adequ.'ite  scwerr^ge  system, 
good  transportation  and  the  like — that  are 
also  vital  If  Job  opportunities  are  to  grow.  It 
was  also  recognized  that  a  careful,  hard- 
headed  assessment  of  a  community's  eco- 
nomic potential — to  determine  what  should 
and  should  not  be  done — must  be  undertaken 
before  a  redevelopment  effort  gets  under  way. 
As  a  consequence,  the  new  federal  programs 
embrace  a  whole  package  of  Indispensable 
and  Interrelated  aids;  technical  assistance 
and  planning — sometimes  multi-county  and 
multi-state  in  scope — to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  sound  long-range  growth:  public  facility 
grants  and  loans;  private  industrial  and  com- 
mercial long-term.  low-Interest  loans;  man- 
power training  assistance  and  the  like.  It  is 
recognized  that  an  effort  merely  to  acquire 
a  factory,  pirated  or  not,  is  not  the  way  to 
ensure  the  sound  development  of  a  com- 
munity. 

What  is  more,  automation  and  technologi- 
cal change  are  rapidly  reducing  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  American  labor  force 
employed  in  manufacturing.  As  a  conse- 
quence, It  IS  delusion  to  believe  that  there 
ever  will  be  enough  manufacturing  plants  to 
help  all  distressed  localities  resolve  their  un- 
employment problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  hope  of  some  of  these  communities  lies 
primarily  in  developing  their  recreational 
and  tourist  potentials  or  in  attracting  Job- 
cre.Tting  public  Institutions — health,  penal, 
educational  and  so  on.  Moreover,  in  some 
areas  a  proper  assessment  reveals  that  there 
Just  Isn't  a  realistic  probability  that  eco- 
nomic growth  can  be  achieved:  In  such  situ- 
ations, out-migratlon  should  be  encouraged. 
Of  major  Importance,  the  new  federal 
programs  to  assist  hardship  areas  specifically 
prohibit  aid  of  any  kind  that  would  merely 
transfer  Jobs  from  one  part  of  the  United 
States  to  another.  In  writing  these  new 
laws,  the  Congress  has  clearly  recognized  that 
neither  the  American  economy  nor  the  Amer- 
ican people  Is  served  by  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  What  is  more,  under  these  laws  well- 
off  corporations  with  the  ability  to  finance 
their  own  expansions  are  specifically  excluded 
from  receiving  federal  aid. 

If  the  distressed  areas  really  want  to  be 
helped,  and  without  the  rest  of  the  nation 
being  harmed  as  a  consequence,  they  must 
come  to  realize  that  plant  luring  via  Indus- 
trial-bond financing  is  not  the  best  way. 
The  effective  use  of  the  well-conceived  and 
safeguarded  federal  programs  Is  a  better  al- 
ternative. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  spread  of 
the  tax-free  municipal  factory-financing 
scheme  will  Increasingly  menace  the  dis- 
tressed areas.  As  the  use  of  this  bait  ex- 
tends across  the  country,  it  Is  evident  that 
new  plants  will  more  and  more  be  enticed  to 
wealthier  communities  with  well-established 
public  facilities  and  not  to  the  less  attractive 
depressed  areas  that  need  them  most. 

It  Is  high  time  to  finally  put  an  end  to 
the  scandal  of  industrial-bond  financing  and 
It  must  be  done  by  the  Congress. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Representatives 
Rruss  and  Clement  Zablocki,  (D-W1b^  in- 
troduced measures  which  would  end  Indus- 
trial-bond financing 

Under  the  first  proposal,  the  curb  would 
be  indirect  'Wlienever  the  proceeds  from 
a  tax-exempt  bond  issue  are  used  to  con- 
strvict  facilities,  for  sale  or  lease,  for  a 
private  profitmaklng  firm,  the  rent  or  other 
payments  relating  to  the  use  of  the  facility 
would  be  disallowed  as  a  deduction  In  com- 
puting the  firm's  federal  income  tax  liability. 


The  second  proposal  takes  a  more  direct 
approach.  It  provides  that  tax  exemption 
shall  be  removed  on  state  and  local  obliga- 
tions to  the  extent  that  the  proceeds  are 
used  to  construct  Industrial  or  commercial 
facilities  for  sale  or  lease  to  private  profit- 
making  enterprises.  It  stipulates  that  the 
removal  of  tax  exemption  would  not  apply  to 
the  purchase  of  land  for  urban  renewal  or 
other  public  purposes. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress  could  perform  a  great  service  by 
conducting  an  Investigation,  including  pub- 
lic hearings,  on  all  aspects  of  plant  reloca- 
tion in  the  United  States.  It  Is  high  time 
that  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  all  the  facts 
about  the  mtirky  and  unsavory  practice  of 
industrial-bond  financing 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
Mr  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  McGpath] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  United  States  is  marking  Cap- 
tive rations  Week.  I  feel  it  is  fitting  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
Communist  nations  continue  to  make  a 
public  show  of  denunciation  of  U  S. 
policy  in  southeast  Asia,  their  own  op- 
pressive rule  over  nine  European  nations 
continues  to  deny  fundamental  human 
rights  to  100  million  people. 

Communist  regimes  today  are  seeking 
by  infiltration,  subversion  and  so-called 
wars  of  liberation  to  force  their  oppres- 
sive system  upon  yet  other  nations.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  precipitously  abrogated 
a  bilateral  cultural  exchange  program 
athletic  meet  this  month  in  an  alleged 
denunciation  of  our  participation  in  the 
Vietnamese  conflict.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Soviet  Union  has  imder  its 
totalitarian  regimes  some  100  million 
people  in  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, Poland,  and  Romania  who  are 
robbed  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
foupht  to  assure  the  continued  existence 
as  free,  democratic  states  our  Nation 
and  all  nations,  the  f£ict  is  that  today, 
more  than  two  decades  later,  the  people 
of  these  nine  European  nations  are  not 
free.  During  the  same  era.  numerous 
peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia  have  achiev*^ 
nationhood  with  full  freedom  of  self- 
determination  and  are  now  represented 
in  the  United  Nations.  Yet.  the  mil- 
lions of  foi-merly  free  people  in  the  cap- 
tive nations,  many  of  whom  still  recall 
living  in  freedom,  live  under  more  op- 
pressive regimes  than  did  many  of  the 
African  and  Asian  peoples  now  enjoying 
statehood. 

One  of  the  foremost  objectives  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  world  is  to 
cause  those  of  us  in  the  free  world  to 
forget  about  the  captive  nations  and.  In 
effect,  accept  their  totalitarian  govern- 
ments as  legitimate  bodies.  Silence  con- 
tributes to  this  objective  and,  for  that 
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reason,  the  proclamation  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  gives  those  of  us  In  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  audit 
agalji  the  world's  "balance  sheet"  and 
determine  which  nations  are  villains. 
The  answer  is  obviou.s. 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  alto- 
gether fittmg  that,  during  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  the  United  States  rededicate 
itself  to  standing  firm  against  any  lur- 
ther  inroad.s  by  communism  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  world,  and  offer  to  the 
enslaved  people  of  those  captive  nations 
renewed  assurance  that  we  are  working 
unceasingly  for  a  world  based  on  free- 
dom, justice,  and  peace  for  all  people 
evcr>-\vherc. 


DEMISE  OF'  THE  STRIKE 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  H.annaI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  demise 
of  the  strike  as  an  effective,  usablt-  in- 
strument in  labor  disputes  is  eminent. 
Like  the  atomic  t)omb  it  is  too  destruc- 
tive to  be  accepted  in  industrial  confron- 
tation. In  my  judgment  it  has  no  more 
than  3  to  5  years  to  live,  if  that  long. 

I  speak  not  in  reprobation  but  rather 
as  a  friend  with  a  word  to  the  wise.  My 
record  as  a  legislator  reflects  the  level  of 
concern  I  have  consistently  entertained 
for  the  workmeman  and  his  welfare.  It 
is  from  that  concern  I  now  urge  atten- 
tion. 

The  American  public  is  a  tolerant 
body.  It  will  in  the  name  of  the  rights 
of  its  citizens  suffer  necessary  burdens 
matching  the  performance  of  any  mod- 
em state.  There  is  a  tlireshold  for  this 
tolerance,  however,  and  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  more  critical.  Not  for  any 
reason  particularly  germane  to  labor  per 
se  but  arising  more  from  the  fact  of  the 
complexity  and  Interdependence  of  our 
life. 

That  complexity  and  interdependency 
is  the  harsh  fact  that  day  by  day  pu.shes 
upward  the  cost  of  the  strike.  Day  by 
day  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  one 
group  comes  at  a  higher  and  higher 
burden  to  the  other  segments  of  our 
country.  Labor  like  all  other  elements 
of  American  society  must  come  out  of 
the  well  in  which  they  have  performed 
their  functlon.s  as  though  in  "splendid 
i.'=^lation."  They  must  like  others  of  us 
drop  the  "tunnel  vi.sion"'  which  our  pa.st 
era  of  specialization  and  division  of  labor 
encouraged.  In  the  complexities  of  today 
and  the  size  and  load  factors  built  into 
our  .social  machinery  the  relationships 
between  the  parts  of  our  economy  are 
as  Important  as  the  Integrity  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  parts.  Social  friction  and 
economic  friction  are  at  once  the  raost 
dangerous  and  mo.st  challenging  facs  of 
our  times. 

Let  me  demonstrate  the  problem. 
Five  years  ago  the  Lo.<;  Angeles  super- 
markets were  .-struck  by  the  retail  clerks, 
obviously   for  what   the  clerks  saw   as 


reasonable  and  just  cause.  That  action 
struck  with  devastating  swiftness  and 
with  dangerous  cost  at  the  milk 
producing  dairies  in  my  district.  That 
industry  had  just  concluded  a  historic 
shift  in  makeup  wiiich  commenced  in  the 
middle  1930s.  The  proliferation  of  40- 
to  60-cow  dairies  with  partial  home- 
grown feed  and  inhouse  heifer  develop- 
ment had  emerged  into  an  impressive 
mdustrial  operation;  300  to  600  cows, 
carefully  selected,  operating  on  small 
acreage  containing  not  one  blade  of 
grass  demonstrated  the  ultimate  in  agri- 
business. The  feed  was  daily  hauled  by 
gasoline  hayw'agons  into  the  feed  yards 
where  a  mechanized  system  broke  it 
down  and  delivered  it  to  the  cows  for 
feeding:.  Milking  and  storage  processes 
were  fully  automated.  The  cows  were 
organized  into  shifts;  while  one  group 
fed,  another  was  being  milked  and  an- 
otl^er  rested.  At  the  appropnate  time 
the  groups  were  shifted  and  no  cow  was 
maintained  when  it  fell  below  a  certain 
level  of  output;  replacements  are  pur- 
chased, not  produced.  The  business  re- 
quires a  million  dollars  to  .start  and  costs 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  month 
to  operate. 

The  clerk  strike  shifted  milk  prices  to 
the  consumer  from  State-controlled  prof- 
It  price  for  grade  A  milk  to  the  crcam- 
ei-y  controlled  loss  price  for  excess  or 
grade  B  milk.  In  this  posture  every 
dairyman  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin  be- 
gan at  once  to  operate  at  a  loss.  A 
sustained  strike  could  wipe  out  the 
dairies;  destroy  the  carefully  evolved 
milk  production  balance  and  create  en 
fm  a  potential  health  and  price  problem 
for  the  consumer.  Is  it  logical  to  as- 
sume that  the  public  would  tolerate  such 
attendant  costs  and  burdens? 

The  fir.st  national  death  knell  for  the 
strike  rings  through  the  Congressional 
Record  during  the  late  railroad  tieup. 
Tlic  current  airline  dispute  and  work 
stoppage  have  these  bells  pealing  loudly 
once  more. 

Again,  in  the  wake  of  strike  we  see  the 
debilitating  and  destructive  cut  across 
the  econamic,  political,  mllitarj',  and  so- 
cial life  of  our  country.  Countless  per- 
sons, activities,  and  enterprises  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  warrmg  factions  can  become 
tragically  involved.  The  lobster  man  of 
Maine  and  the  restaurateur  of  Califor- 
nia, for  Instance,  or  the  travel  agent  In 
Pennsylvania  and  the  hotelman  in  Seat- 
tle; the  Congres.sman  from  Michigan  and 
his  constituents  who  expected  his  par- 
ticipation in  an  important  local  forum 
on  education;  the  military  effort  in  Sai- 
gon and  a  vital  parts  manufacturer  In 
Mac'land;  vacationers  everywhere  and 
the  recreational  activities  In  many  parts 
of  our  country  who  depend  upon  the 
short  months  of  summer  to  sustain  their 
operation  and  support  their  community. 
Well,  labor  may  say  these  are  but  the 
positive  elements  of  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion. My  friends,  the  largess  of  our  great 
democracy  does  not  extend  so  far  that 
you  may  with  Impunity  put  In  peril  so 
many  critical  and  diverse  interests. 

Strikes  which  persist  threaten  busi- 
ness, great  and  small,  but,  whereas  they 
are   only   costly   and   damaging   to   the 


large  interests,  they  are  deadly  to  the 
small  enten>rise.  We  cannot  tolerate 
that.  Strikes  which  persist  not  only  an- 
noy the  traveler  but  can  be  critical  to 
the  Nation's  security.  We  cannot  toler- 
ate that. 

Where  does  this  leave  us,  my  friends? 
Whereas  we  have  Indicated  to  labor  that 
the  public  support  Is  no  longer  going  to 
sustain  their  bargaining  position.  It 
should  be  clear  that  this  does  not  mean 
an  abdication  for  the  full  benefit  of  the 
management  position  in  labor-manage- 
ment disputes.  A  substitute  for  present 
techniques  and  instruments  will  be  or- 
dered. In  the  balanced  interest  of  all 
sides  we  must  give  the  highest  priority 
as  well  as  Immediate  and  full  attention 
to  this  matter  of  a  suitable  alternative 
to  the  strike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  against  the  background 
of  this  presentation  I  urge  those  persoas 
in  positions  of  responsibility  In  labor,  in 
industi-y,  in  government,  and  In  Congress 
to  put  their  best  minds  and  most  creative 
efforts  to  this  task.  A  quick  turn  of  com- 
pul.sory  arbitration  Is  not  acceptable,  I 
am  sure.  While  we  have  a  short  running 
time  available,  can  we  not  provide  other 
alternatives?  The  public  Interest  is  in 
maintaining  a  balance  of  profit.s  for  bu.si- 
ness  and  a  fair  share  of  th^  economic 
systems'  bounty  for  labor  and  that  bal- 
ance to  be  worked  out  with  the  mfnimum 
of  government  Interference.  Such  a 
broadly  staled  goal  loses  its  meaning, 
however,  In  the  political  pressures  gen- 
erated by  Intolerable  btirdens  which  are 
the  fallout  from  the  use  of  the  ultimate 
negotiating  weapon,  the  strike. 

I  have  no  per.sonal  panacea,  but  I  stand 
ready  and  anxious  to  support  any  honest 
and  sincere  proposal  for  constructive 
change. 


WHITE  HOUSE  HONORS  THE  PRIME 
MINISTER  OF  OUR  PACIFIC 
NEIGHBOR 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Hanna]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  Uie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
sentative  from  the  West,  I  wish  to  note 
my  gratification  at  the  Increasingly  posi- 
tive posture  '►^elng  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration toward  the  Pacific  community. 

For  too  low  now.  we  have  needed  but 
lacked  a  urdfled  view  of  the  Pacific  In 
contrast  to  our  well  conceived  ix)licy  to- 
ward the  Atlantic.  The  recent  White 
House  luncheon  honoring  Prime  Minister 
Holt  of  Australia  on  his  second  visit  here 
this  year  symlwlizes  this  Nation's  new. 
broadened  outlook  on  the  Pacific  com- 
munity. 

Having  been  privileged  to  attend  that 
luncheon,  I  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  words  of  our  President  and  those 
of  the  Prime  Minister  from  Australia. 
Those  words  reminded  us  well  that  the 
Pacific  does  not  separate  us  from  our  Pa- 
cific neighbors ;  it  binds  us  closer  to  them. 
While  that  fact  means  obligation  on  the 


one  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  on  the 
other  it  means  opportunity — opix)r- 
tunity  for  a  better,  more  peaceful,  more 
prosperous  world.  As  the  President  so 
rightly  observed; 

The  Piiciflc  Is  not  an  ocean.  It  is  not  a  re- 
gion. It  Is  a  crucible  In  which  the  free, 
proud,  and  peaceful  world  of  tomorrow  is  to- 
d.iy  moulding  and  taking  its  shape. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  no  objection  I 
would  like  to  ^hare  with  my  colleagues 
the  remarks  of  the  President  and  those  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  joint  communique  issued 
by  tiiem  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  visit.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  the  words  of  the  two 
leaders  enlightening,  encouraging,  wann 
and  human: 
Text  of  thb  Joint  Communique  by  Presi- 

DKNT  LTNDON  B.  JoHN.SON  AND  THE  RIGHT 
HO.NOBABLX  HjitUJLD  E.  Hoi,T.  PRIMB  MINIS- 
TER OF  THE  Commonwealth  of  Austil^lia 
Following  Talks  in  Washington.  D.C  , 
JCLT  14.  1966 

M  the  Invitation  of  President  Johnson,  the 
Pnme  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Aiistralla,  the  Right  Honourable  Harold  E. 
Holt,  has  returned  to  Washington  to  continue 
the  discussions  which  they  held  on  subjects 
ol  mutual  Interest  on  June  29. 

Ihe  President  expressed  his  sincere  appre- 
cUtion  for  the  Prime  Ministers  wllUngness  to 
arrange  travel  arrangements  to  make  their 
meeting  possible. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  re- 
nffirmed  the  determination  of  their  two  Gov- 
ernments to  assist  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  its  people  In  their  efforts  to  repel  the 
j-nned  aggression  mounted  against  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  by  tin  regime  in  Hanoi, 
iiid  expressed  full  confidence  tluit  tliose  ef- 
forts will  be  successful.  They  expressed 
again  the  desire  of  both  Governments  that 
the  fighting  In  South  Vietnam  be  brought  to 
an  end  as  soon  as  possible  through  nego- 
tiation of  an  honorable  p<'»ce.  welcomed  the 
initiative  of  the  Prime  Minister  ol  India  ap- 
pealuig  to  the  Government  of  the  USSR  to 
reconvene  a  meeting  of  the  Geneva  powers 
and  reaffirmed  their  readiness  to  take  part  in 
this  or  other  negotiations  whenever  the 
Hnnnl  regime  Indicates  a  ^'llUngne.'iS  to  do  so. 
President  Johnson  reviewed  for  the  Prime 
MIni.sier  military  developments  In  Vietnam 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister expressed  appreciation  for  this  review  of 
recent  events. 

The  Prime  Minister  discussed  with  the 
President  his  recent  visit  to  London. 

Tne  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  re- 
viewed the  political,  economic  and  social 
progress  and  development  which  has  occur- 
red in  Free  Asia  in  recent  years,  moet  particu- 
larly in  the  flrst  hall  of  1»66,  and  agreed  that 
tbese  developments  are  of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance for  the  future  of  Asia,  the  P.-icific 
area,  and  the  world.  The  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  noted  that  among  the.<:e  de- 
velopments has  be*n  the  healing  of  old 
quarrels  between  nations  of  the  region,  the 
rscenl  establishment  of  the  A.ilan  and  Pa- 
ciiic  Council,  the  imminent  formal  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  in 
which  both  the  United  States  and  Australia 
arc  participating,  and  concrete  steps  toward 
the  development  of  the  Mekong  Ba.«:!n  The 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  described 
these  events  and  the  growing  .sense  of 
regional  identity  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  area 
as  most  encouraging  for  the  poeslbiiity  of 
future  peace  and  peaceful  progress  in  the 
region.  They  expre.ssed  their  belief  tiiikt  these 
developments  have  In  no  small  measure  been 
made  possible  by  the  shield  of  security  pro- 
vided to  the  region  by  the  determination  of 
the   gallant    people    of   Vietnam    and    those 
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assisting  them  to  repel  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  steady  strength- 
ening In  the  tics  I'nking  the  r  two  countries, 
particularly  the  flow  of  trade  and  investment, 
cooperation  in  exploring  tiie  my.sieries  of 
space,  and  common  efforts  in  a  broawl  range 
of  otiier  scleuuiic   projects. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that  there  exist  opportunities  for 
further  great  uniiertakings  in  the  peaceful 
development  of  Asia,  and  these  opportuiuties 
will  be  greatly  expanded  wiien  peace  returns 
to  the  region. 

Toast  Between  the  President  and  the 
Prilie  Minister 

Mr.  Prime  Minister  and  my  friends: 

A  house  twice  visited  by  a  goc-d  friend  Is 
a  house  twice  blessed.  So.  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister, we  welcome  you  back  here  to  the  White 
House  and  we  are  very  grateful  that  you  were 
able  to  arrange  your  very  busy  schedule  so 
us  to  return  and  pay  us  a  visit. 

While  you  were  away,  1  spoke  to  my 
countrymen,  and  I  hope  to  yours  also,  about 
the  Pacific  area  that  we  share  with  many  of 
our  Asian  friends. 

I  said  the  other  night,  and  I  should  like 
to  reemphaslze  it  now.  that  I  believe  that  the 
past  IS  the  great  testing  ground  ol  man's 
yearning  fur  independence,  order,  and  for  a 
peaceful  and  productive  life, 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  if  we  can  win  that  test 
in  the  Pacific,  we  may  very  well  have  won 
the  fruits  of  peace  for  all  of  our  fellow  men 
In  the  world  we  would  hope,  perhaps,  for  all 
time.  But  if  we  lose  it  in  the  Pacific,  we 
will  have  lost  achievement  and  hi>pe.  per- 
hapF.  lor  all  time.  too. 

But  we  shall  not  lose  the  test,  because 
Americans  and  Australians  and  Vletn.imese, 
New  Zeiilanders  and  Koreans,  and  our  other 
allies  shall  prove  in  the  Pacific  tliat  aggres- 
sion caiinot  succeed  on  ajiy  contmeiil,  in  any 
country,  against  any  people  in  the  world  in 
tlie  20th  Century. 

The  Pacific  is  not  an  ocean.  It  Is  not  a 
region.  It  is  a  crucible  in  which  the  free, 
proud,  and  peaceful  world  of  lomorrow  is 
today  moulding  and  taking  Its  shape. 

So.  us  we  meet  here  this  alternoou.  the 
winds  of  hope  are  blowing  fresh  and  strong 
off  the  Pacific  and  they  are  blowing  through- 
out free  Asia.  V.'e  are  partners  in  stirring 
that  excitement. 

Yes,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we  are  partners 
in  creating  the  billion  dollar  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  We  are  partners  in  developing 
the  Mekong  River  Delta,  in  denying  those 
who  would  destroy  the  promise  of  stability 
and  growth,  and  in  encouraging  those  who 
v;ou!d  make  that  promise  a  reality. 

And  that  Is  the  great  and  urgent  work 
that,  after  your  extremely  important  meet- 
ings In  London  and  here,  you  will  return  to 
Australia  to  advance,  Mr.  Prime  Minister. 

So  today  you  leave  us  not  only  as  our 
trusted  partner  and  our  cherished  friend, 
but  as  a  man  who  has  left  much  behind 
while  the  bravery  and  the  nobility  of  the 
Australian  people,  a  n'^w  generation  of  Amer- 
icans, are  living  the  lessons  that  their  fathers 
learned. 

I  see  In  front  of  me  Captain  Stevens,  a 
t.eacher  at  West  Point.  It  was  25  years  ago 
that  I  got  out  of  bed  in  Townsville  one 
niornlng  about  3  o'clock  with  Colonel 
Stevens,  with  whom  I  had  roomed  He  died 
that  day  over  Lae  and  Salamaua.  He  left  a 
little  flve-year  old  boy,  who  is  now  this 
teacher  at  West  Point,  to  carry  on  for  him. 

But  we  learn.ed  that  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Mr  Prime  Minister,  that  one  can  never 
a^k  for  f^ner  comrades  on  the  battlefield,  or 
more  willing  colleagues  in  the  works  of  peace 
than  our  Pacific  brothers,  our  Australian 
allies. 

And  so  it  is  our  prayer  today  that  God 
grant  that   ycnir  young  men  and  otirs  will 


s'Xjn  return  frc^m  confllci  to  enjoy  the  peace 
that  we  seek  so  fervently  together. 

And  until  they  do  return,  we  will  stand 
.shoulder  to  shoulder  supporting  them  all  the 
way. 

So  gentlemen.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to 
toast  that  bright  hope  and  its  Hvlng  symbol, 
the  very  able.  courage<3us  and  distinguished 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.  Mr.  Holt. 

Tlie  Prime  Minister  Mr  President  and 
gentlemen; 

Any  man  who  had  been  honored  by  a 
luncheon  given  to  him  by  the  President  of 
this  great  democracy  would  treasure  that  as 
a  memory  for  a  lifetime.  To  be  so  honored 
twice  lu  so  short  a  space  of  time  is  not  merely 
a  great  honor  to  me  and  my  country,  but  it 
has  been  tremendously  gratifying  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  they  notified  me  by  cable  from 
Australia. 

What  you  have  done  by  your  warm  ges- 
ture. Mr.  President,  Is  a  further  strand 
strengthening  these  close  bonds  which  have 
developed  between  us. 

Since  I  was  last  with  rou,  I  have  been 
across  the  Atlantic  to  London.  As  you  know, 
my  main  purposes  In  coming  abroad  were  to 
see  you  and  to  develop  a  warmer  and  closer, 
more  Intimate  relationship  with  you.  Tou 
had  kindly  suggested  that  and  so.  In  his 
place,  had  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain. 

I  have  gone  through  this  process  with 
Harold  Wilson  In  London,  Last  Sunday 
night  at  Chequers,  that  historic  establish- 
ment of  British  Prime  Ministers.  aft*r  his 
wife  and  mine  had  left  us  for  the  evening, 
he  kicked  his  shoes  off  and  lay  down  on  a 
couch  and  for  three  hours  we  settled  the 
problems  of  the  world. 

I  told  him.  Mr  President,  that  you  had 
been  so  generous  to  me  that  I  felt  that  if  I 
had  asked  you  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty  you 
would  have  gladly  given  it  to  me 

He  said,  'Why  didn't  you  ask  him  for  Port 
Knox?"  Well,  he  may  have  felt  that  It  would 
have  been  handy. 

But  earlier  In  that  evening  be  had  taken 
me  on  a  conducted  tour — which  you  were 
kind  enough  to  do  this  for  me  last  night  at 
the  White  House — of  Chequers. 

At  one  point  in  the  establishment  there  is 
a  picture  by  Rembrandt  illustrating  the  fable 
of  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse".  It  is  a  won- 
derful picture,  of  course,  greatly  celebrated 
and  beautifully  painted. 

But  when  the  Chequers  were  occupied  by 
Winston  Churchill,  Winston  used  to  study 
this.  He  was,  as  you  know,  an  amateur 
painter.  In  fact,  I  think  he  was  almost  a 
professional  painter  by  the  fees  he  got  to- 
ward the  end. 

But  he  studied  the  picture.  Perhaps  It 
w.-vs  falling  eyesight  or  Rembrandt  had  left 
something  to  the  Imaglnatlcm.  but  he  s.ald, 
"I  cannot  see  the  mouse,"  So  he  painted 
In  the  mouse  on  the  picture,  and  there  It 
Is.  And  so  you  have  Rembrandt  and  Church- 
Ill  on  this  particular  picture. 

But  there  was  a  moral  in  It.  of  course,  for 
me  My  countrymen  won't  like  me  describ- 
ing them  as  mice.  Indeed  we  produce  the 
largest  rat  In  the  world.  It  stumps  Itself 
along  and  calls  Itself  a  kangaroo. 

But  I  remember  the  moral  of  the  fable 
was  that  little  friends  may  prove  great 
friends.  In  a  sense,  my  country  is  a  little 
friend,  because  there  are  less  than  12  million 
of  us. 

But  think  of  the  men  that  this  country 
produced  when  there  were  2'^  million  of 
you  and  you  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. I  have  often  marveled  at  the 
greatness  of  the  men  you  produced  from 
that   small   community  at   that   time. 

I  think  It  was  Smuts  who  said  that  the 
great  countries  are  the  countries  which  pro- 
duce great  men.  and  you  produced  great  men 
as  early  as  the  period  in  which  you  had 
something  less  than  214   million. 
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Washington,   himself,    Jefferson.   Pranklln. 

Alexander  Hamilton.     You  know  the  list  of 

them  so  much  better  than  I.     But  these  are 

men    whose    names    stand    In    the    common 

•      heritage  of  democracy  and  freedom  around 

^     the  world. 

I  talked  about  myself.  Perhaps  I  could 
return  to  that  for  a  moment,  because  we 
have  so  many  dlstlngtUshed  press  represent- 
atives and  columnists  and  people  of  that 
sort  here.  I  had  a  recent  example  in  Lon- 
don of  how  Important  correct  reporting  can 
be 

My  wife  was  Interviewed  by  the  press 
while  she  was  there  and  wivs  asked  what  she 
had  been  doing  Naturally,  being  the  wife 
of  a  politician,  she  w;is  quite  cautious  about 
this  So  they  asked  her  If  she  had  been 
doing  any  shopping. 

You  know  nothing  can  embarrass  a  politi- 
cian any  more  than  to  have  it  reported 
that  his  wife  had  been  doing  a  lot  of  ex- 
pensive shopping.  So  she  said  that  she  had 
bought  a  couple  of  white  mice. 

This  was  solemnly  reported  back  In  Aus- 
tralia. Then  the  cables  started  to  flow  in 
the  most  intriguing  Jargon  of  the  public 
service  of  the  Commonwealth  pointing  out 
that  the  import  of  white  mice  Into  Australia 
was  prohibited  under  our  quarantlfe  ar- 
rangements, that  these  white  mice  would 
have  to  be  exterminated,  if  they  arrived;  it 
would  be  very  embarras.slnK  for  all  coi  cerned 
if  the  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister  had  to  be 
subjected  to  this  treatment. 

Now  if  the  press  had  only  added  what  was 
the  fact,  that  these  white  mice  were  made  of 
china  and  were  designed  for  our  grandchil- 
dren, then  everybody  would  have  been  happy. 
But  I  have  had,  Mr  President,  on  this 
Journey,  memorable,  unforgettable,  and  very 
stirring  experiences.  And  you,  sir.  ha'e  con- 
tributed notably  to  these  In  ways  wh  ch  my 
country  will  not  forget  and  certainly  I  shall 
not.  And  then  in  England,  of  cotirse,  I  have 
these  memories,  also 

But  one  would  expect  to  find  some  dis- 
appointments along  the  way  and  I  found  one 
here.  I  found  one  when  I  went  to  England. 
Perhaps  there  were  others,  but  these  su-e  the 
ones  I  mention. 

The  disappointment  I  found  here  was  to 
discover  how  little  of  the  total  story  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  Pacific  area  was  reaching 
you  through  the  columns  of  the  press.  There 
was  a  vivid,  dramatic,  day-to-day  reporting 
of  the  military  operations  in  South  Vietnam 
and  this,  I  stlppose.  Is  the  first  war  which 
has  been  fought  on  a  television  screen  for 
moat  people,  and.  therefore,  not  necessarily 
the  most  objectively  understood  by  most 
people. 

And  so  I  was  disappointed  that  while  I 
knew  of  the  feeling  and  appreciation  that 
your  own  Administration  has  for  this  area 
and  Its  probleniB,  and  you  have  given  elo- 
quent testimony  to  that  In  the  words  you 
have  given  to  us  this  lunchtlme,  it  was  to 
me.  I  repeat,  a  disappointment  that  we 
didn't  hear  more  of  what  was  going  on  In  this 
area  of  the  world  which  contains  half  the 
human  race,  which  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury will  contain  rather  more  than  half  the 
human  race,  because  the  rate  of  increase 
there  is  significantly  greater  than  in  the  area 
of  Western  Europe  or  even  In  these  United 
States. 

But  you  and  your  colleagues  have  shown 
your  own  awareness  of  the  problems  of  that 
area  and  your  determination  to  pla;'  a  sig- 
nificant part  in  seeing  those  of  us  vho  live 
there  through  the  challenges  and  through 
the  opportunities  which  lie  ahead  for  ua. 

In  England  I  found  some  disappointment 
in  the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  and  even 
more  so  the  other  countries  of  Western  E^u- 
rope,  seem  to  be  almoet  oblivious  to  the 
existence  of  that  area  of  the  world,  almost 
as  if  they  had  quite  deliberately  turned  their 
backs  upon  a  large  part  of  life,  history,  and 


experience  In  these  modern  times,  because 
so  much  that  is  stirring  and  exciting  in  these 
modern  times  is  occurring  in  this  area  of  the 
world. 

To  bring  out  the  best  in  the  people  of 
a  country,  you  need  a  cause  that  will  stir 
the  pulse.  We  have.  I  am  glad  to  say.  several 
such  causes  moving  In  my  own  country  at 
this  time:  the  problem  of  developing  a  large 
continent,  of  bringing  people  in  from  so 
many  different  countries,  the  challenge  of 
great  projects  which  have  to  be  opened  up, 
the  comparatively  recent  discovery — 

Perhaps  I  should,  in  saying  this,  mollify 
what  one  has  said  in  a  critical  vein  of  these 
other  countries,  because  it  is  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  we,  in  Australia. 
have  become  conscious  and  sensitive  to  tiie 
fact  tliat  we.  by  force  of  geography  and  cir- 
cumstance and  the  history  of  the  future. 
have  a  significant  place  in  Asia  and.  in  par- 
ticular. In  the  Asia  of  tomorrow. 
These  were  the  disappointments 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President.  I  was 
to  nnd  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  expression, 
on  behalf  of  the  Prime  Minister,  of  deter- 
mination to  support  your  presence  in  Viet- 
nam, recognition  of  the  need  for  the  two 
great  demcx;racle.s  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  to  maintain  a  close 
comradeship   in    the   affairs  of  the  world. 

And  you  will  shortly  be  visited  by  the 
Prmie  Minister,  again  keeping  close  and 
warm  the  link  i>etween  the«e  two  democ- 
raciee  whose  leadership  means  so  much  to 
the  well-being  of  mankind 

But  the  primary  responsibility  of  that 
leadership  falls  upon  you  as  the  head  of 
the  mighty  nation  which  these  days  leads 
the  free  world.  It  is  an  awesome  responsi- 
bility and  it  Is  fortunate  for  all  of  us  who 
value  freedom,  the  opportunities,  and  lib- 
erties of  free  men  that  »ne  should  have,  as 
the  leader  of  this  great  democracy  In  turn 
leading  the  free  world,  a  man  of  your  own 
courage,  character,  and  resolution. 

And  the  lesson  that  we  shall  carry  out  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  and.  Indeed.  I  know 
this  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  is  that  here  we  have  a  man 
of  resolution  determined  to  see  the  issues  In 
Vietnam  through  to  the  end.  however  dlffl- 
cult  or  long  that  task  may  be. 

But  you  and  I,  as  men  who  have  this  stir- 
ring of  the  pulse  for  the  things  that  can  be 
done  and  perhaps  because  we  come  from 
great  ofjen  spaces  and  can  draw  a  big  fresh 
breath  from  the  country  in  which  we  live 
and  breathe  that  we  tend  to  take  the  long 
view,  perhaps  the  visionary  view. 

But  the  visions  help  to  provide  the  causes 
and  the  causes  help  to  evoke  the  qualities 
that  are  the  best  that  lie  within  us. 

And  we  share  this  great  cause  in  the  Asia 
of  the  future. 

This,  to  me.  h.as  been  one  of  the  really 
heartening  experiences  of  my  Journey  to  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  from  Down  Under. 
Here  in  this  country  la  the  resolution  to  see 
the  Job  through  where  the  difficulties  lie  and 
eager  determination  to  take  up  the  oppor- 
tunities In  comradeship  and  collaboration 
with  those  of  us  who  live  In  the  area  to  make 
something  of  Asia  which  will  mark  a  new 
and  hopeful  phase  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  sort  of  hope  you 
leave  with  me  and  which  I  take  back  to  my 
country.  And  it  is  a  stirring  thing.  It  Is  a 
comforting  thing.  It  la  a  heartening  thing 
to  be  able  to  feel  that  we  can  go  on  through 
the  many  difBcultles  which  face  a  small  peo- 
ple in  a  large  continent  with  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  of  different  race,  different 
history,  dlfTerent  tradition,  dlfTerent  religion. 
dllTerent  outlook  Immediately  about  us.  but 
confidently  facing  that  future,  because  we 
believe  that  our  own  friendship,  our  own  en- 
terprise, our  own  willingness  to  Join  In  the 
task  of  Asia  we  will  build  ourselves  new 
friendships  that  will  see  ua  through  the 
dUncuUlea  that  we  face. 


And  underlying  It  all  will  be  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  a  friend,  a  very  i>owerful  frier, ti 
whom  you  symbolize  on  this  occasion.  Th.mk 
you.  For  meaning  that  strength  and  that 
inspiration  that  is  heartening  to  us  all. 

In  that  spirit,  from  Australia.  I  salute  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


PLIGHT  OF  CAPTIVE  AIRMEN  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speak,  r. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  !Mr.  WolffI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  increasing  reports 
that  North  Vietnam  plans  to  try  cap- 
tured American  airmen. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  make  it 
abundantly  clear  to  the  leaders  in  Hanoi 
that  such  a  course  would  invite  iht 
Bravest  of  coI^sequences.  I  think  I  can 
say  with  assurance  that  the  American 
people  would  demand  a  swift  and  mithty 
response  if  such  trials  were  to  result  in 
harm  to  American  prisoners. 

But  most  important,  the  cause  of  poacr 
in  Vietnam  would  receive  a  tremendous 
setback. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hanoi  must  not  be  al- 
lowed the  dangerous  notion  that  Ame:  - 
lea's  earnest  desire  for  peace  would 
prevent  the  American  people  from  re- 
sponding to  this  treatment. 

Although  opinion  in  this  count  :7 
differs  on  the  subject  of  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  the  American  people  would 
surely  unite  in  demanding  the  sterne.n 
of  measures  if  our  men  were  subjected 
to  trials  in  defiance  of  the  humane  trrat- 
ment  required  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

Hanoi  must  be  made  to  understand  in 
advance  that  trying  American  prisoners 
could  deal  a  fatal  blow  to  the  worlds 
hopes  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 


THE  AIRLINE  STRIKE— AN  EXER- 
CISE IN  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  tMr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  jxDlnt  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  t!>cre 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
current  airline  strike  enters  its  second 
week,  no  Individual  has  great<>r  reason 
to  regret  and  be  inconvenienced  by  the 
loss  of  transportation  than  myself.  I 
have  made  a  round  trip  to  my  home  dis- 
trict in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  from  Wa.sh- 
Ington.  D.C.,  every  weekend  that  the 
House  has  been  In  session  since  I  came 
here  after  my  initial  election  to  Coneicss 
in  1961.  These  trips  are  an  essential 
part  of  my  routine  and  of  my  respon.si- 
billty  to  my  district,  as  I  see  it.  So  I 
view  the  airline  strike  from  the  vantac 
point  of  a  veteran  traveler  of  the  airline, 
and  a  weekend  commuter. 


Still.  I  finnly  believe  that  this  airline 
."Strike,  and  any  strike  not  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  is  an  exercise  in 
American  democracy.  The  right  to 
.■strike  is  a  vital  element  of  our  system. 
The  loss  of  this  right  would  help  to  close 
our  open  society.  I  am  therefore  con- 
cerned over  the  amount  and  the  tone  of 
the  criticism  and  the  animosity  directed 
a:?ainst  the  employees  involved  in  this 
.strike. 

Without  full  knowledge  of  the  intri- 
cate details  in  the  controver.sy  with  the 
airlines,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  com- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  proposals  of 
either  side.  But  from  the  intemperance 
of  I  lie  criticism  that  has  been  six)ken 
and  written,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the 
critics  are  equally  Incompetent.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  tliey  represent  the 
longtime  foes  of  collective  bargaining 
and  the  workiiigman.  To  them  the  fact, 
which  even  I  am  aware  of,  that  the  air- 
lines are  enjoying  recordbreaking  corpo- 
rate profits  and  unprecedented  pros- 
perity, does  not  Indicate  tiiat  the  claims 
of  the  employees  may  be  just  and  rea- 
ijonable.  These  traditional  antiunion 
sixjkesmcn  are  one  sided  and  narrow 
minded  and  they  will  perhaps  never 
comprehend  the  contributions  that  tlie 
free  union  movement  has  made  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  country. 

Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  advocate 
compul.sory  arbitration.  They  some- 
times condition  their  demand  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  by  qualifying  it  for 
cases  involving  the  national  interest 
only.  But  In  these  days  of  national  and 
even  international  business  oiganiza- 
lions.  of  mergers  and  con.solidations, 
how  easy  it  is  to  establish  a  case  for  the 
national  interest  in  almost  any  strike. 
Fortunately,  the  labor-baiters  are  in  the 
minority  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  support  the  right  to  strike. 

I  therefore  say  that  the  machinists, 
members  of  the  International  A.ssocia- 
lion  of  Machinists—IAM — are  to  be 
commended  for  protecting  and  exercis- 
mt'  the  rights  of  every  workingman. 
They  are  acting  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
tlie  Nation.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
tliat  in  exercising  this  right,  there  has 
been  no  interruption  of  work  on  military 
airlift  flights,  miUtary  cliarter  fliglits, 
fliKht  simulators,  and  training  fligiits. 

To  those  who  can  offer  as  a  solution 
only  the  interference  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, I  say  what  the  President  has 
indicated:  Let  labor  and  management 
work  out  their  own  difficulties  within  the 
framework  of  collective  bargaining. 


\aCE         PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY 

SPEAKS      AT      MICHIGAN      STATE 
UNIVERSITY  AND  WEST  POINT 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hansen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thLs  pwint  In  the 
Record  and   include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
'Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Vice  President  Hvbert  Humphrey  is  a 
man  with  a  long  and  distinguished  career 


of  public  service.  He  has  .served  his 
country  as  mayor  of  Miimeapolis,  as  U.S. 
Senator  for  16  years,  and  now  as  our  Vice 
President. 

Hubert  Httmphrey  is  a  man  of  tremen- 
dous versatility  and  range  of  interests. 
Among  the  achievements  in  wlucir  he  has 
played  a  major  role  are  the  bills  wliich 
created  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  the  Peace  Corps,  th.e  food 
stamp  program,  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  He  was  also  instrumental  in 
passage  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Tliese 
are  but  a  few  of  Ws  many  accomplish- 
ments. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's interests  is  In  education.  He  has 
said  : 

I  can  think  of  no  Item  of  legislative  busi- 
ness which  is  more  important  than  educa- 
tion. If  this  Nation  is  to  continue  as  a 
leader  of  tlie  world,  we  must  m;tke  sure 
that  our  children  are  trained  and  educated  to 
live  In  this  age  of  scientific  revolution. 

Recently,    the   Vice    President    again 

demonstrated  his  interest  in  our  students 
and  future  leaders  by  addressing  them  at 
commencement  ceremonies.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  speeches  by  the  Vice 
President  at  commencement  program-<^ 
at  Michigan  State  Ui-ii%'ersily  arid  West 
Point.  I  believe  they  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful reading  and  attention: 

Rkmarks  of  Vice  Phesiuent  Hlbert  H.  Hum- 

piiREV.   Michigan    State   University,   East 

Ljmvsinc.   Mich.,   June   12.   1966 

Hubert  Hvmphret  feels  a  kinship  with 
college  students. 

I  like  to  be  where  the  action  is 

I  was  raising  Cain  with  the  .system  before 
you  were  born,  and  as  I  am  just  beginning 
to  get  started,  I  dout  doubt  that  I  will  be 
raising  Cain  when  you  are  running  tilings 
too. 

In  fact,  I  wish  X  were  being  graduateii  to- 
day. I  might  have  a  better  idea  where  my 
next  job  is  coming  from. 

Today  I  speak  in  a  relatively  new  role.  I 
speak  for  management. 

As  managemeuts  spokesm.an,  I  wish  first 
to  thank  you  for  service  to  your  nation. 

In  all  these  years  of  study.  I  am  sure  you 
thought  you  were  Improving  your  position 
to  compete  In  the  years  ahead  or  to  enter  a 
profession.  But  you  today  are  more  than 
college  graduates. 

FYom  management's  viewpoint,  you  are 
valuable  national  resources. 

More  Americans  are  In  college  this  year 
than  all  the  Americans  alive  when  our  na- 
tion was  founded.  More  Americans  are  In 
graduate  schools  today  than  all  the  Ameri- 
cans who  bore  arms  during  the  Revolution. 
Those  are  lots  of  resources. 

And  we  will  need  them  all. 

For  by  the  time  one  of  you  Is  likely  to  stand 
in  this  pl.ice  at  some  future  Commencement. 
the  American  people  will  number  more  than 
300  million-  -and  the  people  in  the  world  al- 
most too  many  to  even  think  about. 

And  I  need  not  recite  for  you  the  future 
needs  and  problems  of  those  people. 

You  will  be  in  chartze.  Y"ou  will  be  respon- 
sible for  our  national  security  and  my  medl- 
cire. 

You  will  be  responsible  for  the  education 
of  my  grandcliildren  and  the  freedom  of  my 
great-grandchildren. 

So  I  propose  to  take  a  look  at  you  and  have 
s.  talk  with  you. 

But,  first,  about  your  parents. 

It  m^ay  be  hard  to  believe  but,  in  another 
century's  history  bocks,  the  very  p)eople  who 
have  been  helping  with  your  tuition  may  be 


ranked  among  the  greatest  radicals  In  mod- 
ern history. 

Some  of  your  parents  might  flinch  if  you 
told  them  there  were  radicals  in  yotir  fam- 
ily     But  they  liave  been  nothing  less. 

Theirs  is  the  first  generation  in  all  of 
history  which,  by  its  own  hand,  has  surrend- 
ered the  privilege  of  telling  its  oHspruig:  This 
is  how  tilings  are;  this  is  how  tliey  always 
have  been;  this  is  the  way  the  world  goes. 

Your  fathers  and  mothers  were  born 
children  of  hills  and  valleys.  Today  they 
see  the  galaxy  Itself. 

They  have  created  amazing  new  systems  of 
management,  science  and  technology. 

They  have  found  new  and  better  systems 
to  care  for  people. 

And  I  have  been  right  in  the  midst  of  it 
with  them,  just  as  I  am  with  you. 

I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  tales  of 
the  Great  Depression,  or  of  World  Wars,  and 
of  the  hardships  your  parents  faced. 

Nor  wUl  I  recount  the  struggles  that  took 
place  in  our  country  to  achieve  the  measure 
of  well-being  and  social  Justice  we  have 
reached  today. 

But  I  can  tell  you.  It  has  been  no  picnic. 
It  has  been   no  improvised  ■happening." 

It  has  taken  involvement,  and  hard  work, 
and  study,  and  self-doubt,  and  passionate 
disagreement,  and  finally,  understanding  and 
motion. 

Progress  has  ridden  no  fast  express.  It  has 
been  a  local  all  the  way. 

Thus,  as  older  generations  welcome  you 
aboard,  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that 
they've  not  been  cooling  their  heels  waiting 
for  you. 

The  generation  of  your  parents  has  lived 
anild  the  floodwaters  of  history.  Most  of 
them  have  known  genuine  hardship.  >4ariy 
of  them  have  lost  loved  ones  on  other  con- 
tinents. Their  old  horizons  have  gone  I&r 
off  In  space,  yet  they  have  followed,  cautious 
but  willing.  The  world  has  come  to  their 
dinner  table,  and  at  times  haa  seemed  to 
stay  a  long  whUe.  yet  they  remain  hoepitable 

They  have  made  history.  Yet  to  many  of 
you,  I  know,  it  seems  "the  heavy  hand  of 
history." 

Remember  tills:  The  challenges  they  have 
faced  didn't  leave  room  for  some  of  the 
niceties  of  today. 

They  have  had  to  meet  trouble  in  large 
sizes. 

They  have  had  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
house  and  transport  and  produce  and  edu- 
cate and  struggle  in  big  portions.  Just  to 
overcome  the  clear  and  present  penis  of  their 
time. 

Individualism  has  been  the  backbone  and 
concern  of  their  work.  Yet  to  serve  the  in- 
dividual, they  have  had  to  build  on  a  scale 
which  has  seemed  at  times  to  dwarf  the  in- 
dividual. 

By  and  large  they  have  been,  I  believe, 
a   resourceful   and   courageous  generation. 

And  now.  to  you.  I  know,  it  seems  they 
have  hidden  their  hist<-)ry. 

Over  tiie  battlefield  they  have  laid  out  the 
golf  course. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  grown  up  within 
putting  distance  of  a  country  club  or  within 
walking  distance  of  a  second  car.  it  is  hard, 
I  know,  to  recognize  many  vestiges  of  radical- 
ism. 

■■Where's  the  action?"  you  ask. 

And  I  reply:  There's  plenty  of  action  Roll 
up  your  sleeves  and  have  some. 

Your  parents  had  to  fipht  desperately,  a-t 
your  ape  to  stave  off  poverty  at  home  and 
violence  abroad — and  they  in  large  part 
succeeded. 

Yet  the  challenpes  you  face  arc  far  preater 
and  far  more  exritme.  than  those  they  faced. 
The  scale  of  effort  to  be  required  of  you  will 
be  far  greater  than  -.hBt  required  of  then 

For  the  fact  of  our  time  is  this:  The  pov- 
erty our  nation  knew  In  the  Great  Depres- 
sion .  .  .  the  peril  that  mankind  knew  in 
World  War  U — these  are  nothing  compared 
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to  the  poverty  and  peril  that  surround  our 
strong,   rich   America   In   the   world   today. 

There  are  desperate  conditions  of  Injustice 
and  hunger  and  disease  throughout  most  or 
the  human  family. 

There  are.  In  human  society,  condltlona 
which  not  only  bring  a  sense  of  shanne  and 
Insufficiency  to  those  of  us  who  live  In  such 
a  blessed  land  .  .  .  but  conditions  which  can 
lead  to  the  eruption  of  the  little  disorder, 
which  can  grow  to  the  small  war.  which  can 
build  to  the  cataclysm  which  could  destroy 
rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  believer 
and  non-believer — all  of  us  alike. 

That  Is  where  the  action  Is. 

This  Is  the  environment  In  which  you  will 
be  In  charge. 

This  Is  the  human  adventure  on  which  you 
embark. 

I  believe  you  sense  the  full  measure  of 
what  you  face. 

I  feel  a  sense  of  concern  and  of  Involve- 
ment among  you. 

I  have  seen  you  In  the  Peace  Corps,  helping 
strangers. 

I  have  seen  you  marching  down  dusty 
roads  on  behalf  of  fellow  Americans  whoee 
Bkln   doesn't  happen   to  be  white. 

I  have  seen  you,  in  VISTA  lifting  the  for- 
gotten to  a  place  of  self-respect  in  life. 

I  have  seen  you,  standing  calm,  resisting 
the  temptation  of  violence,  for  what  you 
believe  In. 

I  have  seen  you.  wearing  your  nation's 
uniform,  flghf.ng  bravely  for  a  cause  far  more 
difficult  to  understand  than  any  we  have  de- 
fended before. 

I  have  seen  you  speaking  out,  from  deep 
personal  conscience,  without  thought  of  per- 
sonal popularity. 

You  perform  remarkably  well  In  the  systenn 
yoiu-  parents  bulit,  yet  I  know  that  you  are 
probing  relentlessly  to  find  your  own  per- 
sonal relationship  to  It  .  .  .  desperately 
seeking  Identity  In  a  society  of  bigness. 

For  your  generation,  the  old  labels  seem  to 
have  little  meaning. 

Whether  you  are  part  of  the  "New  Left"  or 
the  "New  Right"  or  the  "Out"  or  the  "In," 
your  concerns  are  far  more  for  basic  human- 
ity than  they  are  political. 

And  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  see  in  either 
your  protests,  your  reservations,  or  your  dis- 
sent, much  that  can  fit  Into  the  traditional 
political   categories. 

Indeed,  if  much  of  our  pKJiltlcal  history 
seems  to  have  escaped  you.  you  are  not  too 
troubled  by  the  loss  You  are  deeply  and 
personally  caught  up  in  what  matters  today. 

You  set  high  standards  for  yourselves,  and 
you  Judge  yourselves  harshly. 

And  you  show  a  remarkable  degree  of 
serious  Introspection  for  the  children  of 
prosperity 

And  I  sometimes  fear  that,  in  your  intro- 
spection, you  may  come  to  believe  you  are 
alone. 

I  tell  you  now  that  when  you  stand  alone, 
you  are  not  alone. 

When  you  speak  out  and  act  alone  In 
America,  you  are  more  a  part  of  this  land 
and  more  a  source  of  Its  strength  than  are 
all  of  the  multitude  who  Join  in  silence,  no 
matter  how  vast  they  may  seem. 

"The  most  d.ingerous  enemy  to  truth  and 
freedom  amongst  us,"  said  Ibsen,  "Is  the 
compact  majority." 

Oppose  that  compact  majority,  and  you 
are  sure  to  collect  a  few  bruises.  But  I  have 
found  that  the  best  remedy  for  a  bruise  is 
to  collect  a  few  more 

The  more  you  speak  out.  and  the  more 
you  act.  the  more  you  are  going  to  discover 
that  you  are  lending  courage  to  a  surprising 
nxunber  of  people  whose  feelings  will  come 
to  the  surface  in  response  to  yours. 

True  freedom  in  any  land  is  a  relentless, 
never  ending  process  of  self -discovery  among 
Its  people. 

This  you  will  preserve,  for  our  own  land, 
not  because  it  is  your  Inheritance;   nor  be- 


cause some  destiny  says  you  must;  but  be- 
cause your  own  free  search  for  individual 
Identity  in  the  living  present,  demands  it. 

The  strongest  bulwark  of  liberty  is  man, 
free  and  in  search  of  himself. 

A  good  number  of  your  generation  have 
already  learned  this  lesson,  in  search  of  them- 
selves in  places  and  causes  far  distant  from 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

It  Is  your  opportunity  to  carry  that  les- 
son into  forgotten  corners  of  our  country — 
and  of  the  world— where  peple  have  never 
had  any  reason  to  learn  it,  or  believe  it. 

We  face  today  the  Incomparable  oppor- 
tunity— in  the  red  dust  of  South  American 
villages,  in  the  neon  minefield  that  Is  Watts, 
California — to  stimulate  the  will  to  seek 
Identity  and  to  discover  one's  course. 

You  will  be  tempted  to  chart  your  progress 
by  Gross  National  Product  or  by  trade  in- 
dices, or  by  many  other  of  tiie  quantatlve 
measures  you  so  distrust  today. 

Keep  your  distrust  of  these  things. 

Measure  your  progress  by  whether  those 
you  help — those  who  have  known  in  their 
lives  nothing  but  despair  and  defeat— by 
whether  they  can  begin  to  have  faith,  by 
whether  they  can  begin  to  have  hope,  by 
whether  they  can  begin  to  find  them.?elves 

Yours  Is  the  opportunity  to  prove  in  the 
wurld  what  the  generation  of  your  parents 
has  already  begun  to  prove  In  America: 
That  the  course  of  history  Is  not  a  mindless 
Juggernaut  we  are  powerless  to  control,  but 
a  fresh  challenge  susceptible  to  courageous 
action  In  each  generation. 

I  hope  you  will  t>e  sensitive  to  that  oppor- 
tutUty. 

I  hope  you  will  waste  no  time  In  seizing  It. 

The  story  Is  told  that  Pericles  of  Ancient 
Greece  in  his  later  years  came  across  a  young 
lawyer  of  Athens  who  was  deeply  devoted  to 
causes,  who  wished  to  change  Immediately 
what  was  wrong  in  the  world. 

Pericles  chastized  the  young  man  for  be- 
ing too  bold  and  brash — for  concerning  him- 
self with  things  better  left  to  older  men. 

The  older  man  patr  jnlzingly  said:  "Of 
course,  I  understand  for  I,  too,  was  overeager 
in  my  youth.  But  now  that  I  am  older  I 
have  learned  better.  Take  my  advice  and 
do  not  become  so  Involved." 

To  which  the  young  man  replied:  "I  regret 
I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  you 
when  you  were  at  your  best." 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  represent  manage- 
ment here  tcxlay.  I  will  tell  you  this:  If  you 
do  not  choose  to  follow,  precisely  the  trails 
that  others  have  blazed,  then  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  count  the  future  unsafe  in  your 
hands. 

In  your  search  for  identity  and  self-knowl- 
edge, you  will  have  much  to  discover  before 
you  determine  what  Is  worthwhile,  and  what 
Is  worthless. 

But  In  a  land  of  individuals,  better  the 
mystery  of  the  search  than  some  counterfeit 
security.  In  a  world  society  desperate  for 
change,  better  your  dedication  to  It  than 
your  fear  of  It. 

It  is  the  special  blessing  of  this  land,  that 
each  generation  of  Americans  has  called  Its 
own  cadence,  and  written  its  own  music — 
and  our  greatest  songs  are  still  unsung. 

Remarks     by     Vick     President     Hubert     H. 

Humphrey.  US.  Mn.rTARY   Academy.  West 

Point,  NY.,  June  8.  1966 

Gentlemen.  I  salute  you.  You  have  com- 
pleted four  years  of  rigorous  training — of 
mind,  of  body,  and  of  spirit.  You  have  done 
well. 

But  I  congratulate  you  even  more  on  what 
lies  ahead — for  the  lives  of  service  to  your 
country  and  to  your  fellowmen  which  you 
begin  here  today. 

The  demands  on  you  will  be  great — great- 
er than  on  any  previous  generation  of  the 
"Long  Gray  Line"  that  has  passed  proudly 
through    this   great   institution. 


Never  before  has  your  country  been  so 
deeply  linked  with  every  part  of  a  rapidly 
shrinking  and  changing  world. 

Never  before  has  the  power  available  to 
men  been  so  awesome. 

Yet  never  before  have  men  everywhere 
been  so  aware  that  power  alone  cannot  solve 
their  most  urgent  problems  nor  satify  their 
deepest  needs 

You  are  soldiers.  There  will  be  times  when 
your  courage,  your  coolness,  and  your  com- 
mand of  the  military  arts  will  be  required 
in  full  measure. 

But  you  will  have  to  be  more — much 
more — than  fighting  men. 

You  will  have  to  be  builders. 

You  will  have  to  be  diplomats  and  psy- 
chologists, engineers  and  politicians,  advis- 
ers, educators,  and  friends. 

For  in  the  years  ahead,  the  peace  ancl 
security  of  the  human  family  will  be  threat- 
ened by  aggressurs  far  more  subtle  th;in 
those  of  armed  regiments  moving  across  na- 
tional frontiers. 

World  peace  and  security  will  be  threat- 
ened by  propaganda,  subversion  and  aglt  .- 
tlon  .  .  by  economic  warfare  .  .  .  by  as- 
sassinations of  honest  and  able  leaders  ,  .  , 
as  well  as  by  the  naked  use  of  armed  f-rp 

World  peace  and  security  will  be  thrf;i-- 
ened,  above  all,  by  the  very  existence  i.  r 
two-thirds  of  mankind,  of  conditions  of  liun- 
ger.   disease  and  ignorance. 

We  must  learn  that  the  simple  solutions 
of  times  past  will  not  meet  the  present-day 
challenges,  and  new  forms  of  aggression,  we 
face. 

Our  "doves"  must  learn  that  there  are 
times  when  fXDwer  must  be  used.  They  must 
learn  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  force  m 
the  face  uf  a  determined  enemy  who  resnrts 
to  terror,  subversion  and  aggression,  whether 
concealed  or  open. 

Our  "hawks  ■  must  learn  that  military  pow- 
er is  not  enough.  They  must  learn,  indeed, 
that  it  can  be  wholly  tinavailing  If  not  ac- 
companied by  political  effort  and  by  the 
credible  promise  to  ordinary  people  of  a  bet- 
ter life. 

And  all  of  us  must  learn  to  adapt  our 
military  planning  and  actions  to  the  new 
conditions  of  subversive  warfare — the  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation. 

We  must  learn  to  meet  and  defeat  our 
enemy  on  all,  not  Just  one,  of  the  baltle- 
flelds.  We  must  use  the  techniques  of  poli- 
tics, of  economic  development,  of  Informat;  :•. 
and  social  advancement — and  of  coord:;), it- 
Ing  all  these  efforts  In  a  rational  and  effec- 
tive total  effort. 

We  are  linked  to  all  parts  of  a  complex 
and  changing  world.  I  want  to  turn  now  to 
one  part — but  a  most  Important  part — of 
that  world.  It  is  a  part  of  the  world  that  I 
know  is  much  on  your  minds.  I  speak  of 
Asia,  and  of  America's   role  there. 

In  this  Spring  of  1966,  we  urgently  need 
perspective  on  Asia — on  Its  history  and  the 
history  of  our  relationship.  That  perspective 
can  give  us  guidelines  for  wise  choices — and 
a  solid  base  for  realistic  hopes. 

I  believe  the  Ingredients  of  perspective  can 
be  founJ  In  the  answers  to  three  questions: 
Who  and  what  is  Asia?  How  did  we  get 
involved  with  Asia?  And.  finally,  can  be 
achieve  sensible  goals  in  Asia? 

Who  and  what  is  Asia? 

Asia  means  people — more  than  half  of 
mankind. 

Asia  means  civilizations.— venerable,  in- 
ventive, artistic,  and  deeply  rooted  cultures. 

Asia  means  religions — the  great  compas- 
sionate religious  and  ethical  systems  of  Hin- 
duism, Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Islam,  and 
Christianity. 

Asia  means  problems — the  age-old  afflic- 
tions of  poverty.  Illiteracy,  disease,  exploita- 
tion, and  oppression. 

And  in  the  modem  era — the  past  hundred 
years  or  so — Asia  means  revolution. 


It  wiis  a  revolution  that  was  long  In  com- 
ing but  Inei'iuible  once  West  met  East  with 
full  force. 

Revolution  Is  seldom  peaceful,  never  easy. 
For  Asia  the  period  of  We6t.ern  impact — and 
the  transformation  it  produced — has  been 
olten  turbulent,  bitter,  and  humiliating. 

Take  three  major  ingredients  of  modern 
Western  history— the  spectacular  rise  of  na- 
tionalism, capitalism,  and  science.  Bring 
tliem  to  bear  on  proud  older  cultures,  either 
iliruugh  direct  colonial  rule — as  in  India,  in 
Indonesia,  or  Indo-Chlna — or  through  en- 
claves and  spheres  of  infiuence — as  in  China. 

Little  wonder  the  effect  would  be  disrup- 
tive on  Asian  societies,  as  well  as  sometimes 
constructive  Little  wonder  that  the  results 
would  engender  resistance  and  resentment 
among  Asian  peoples  toward  the  Weeterncr. 
as  well  as  curiosity  and  sometimes  friendship. 

And  little  wonder  that  the  history  of  Asia 
In  the  modern  era  Is  the  history  of  Asia's 
response  to  the  West,  an  unfolding  revolu- 
tionary process  of  which  the  end  is  by  no 
means  In  sight. 

It  is  a  process  that  seeks  first  to  expel  the 
foreign  colonial  master,  and  has  largely  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so. 

But  Independence  is  only  a  fragile  begin- 
ning not  an  end 

With  Independence  comes  the  strviggle  for 
nationhood  In  the  full  sense  of  the  word — - 
the  struggle  to  create  national  unity  out  of 
religious  and  linguistic  and  even  geographic 
frairmentatlon  .  .  .  the  struggle  to  create  na- 
tional power,  in  order  to  mamuiin  stability 
within  and  to  deter  and  resist  any  would-be 
appressors  without  .  .  .  and  the  struggle  to 
create  both  wealth  and  Ju.stice,  to  create  a 
six'iety  of  expanding  opportunities  and  hopye 

The  revolutionary  process  is  turbulent  and 
fraught  with  dangers:  It  contains  the  danger 
of  unbridled  competing  nationalisms:  the 
lure  of  false  prophets  and  demag<jgues;  the 
temptation  of  illusory  short-cuts  that  lead  to 
new  tyranny;  the  passions  aroused  by  unful- 
filled expectations. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  a  new  specific  danger 
was  first  added  to  this  process:  The  doctrinee 
of  Marx  and  Lenin — offered  as  an  explanation 
of  Asia's  past,  a  plan  of  action  for  Asia's 
present,  and  a  blueprint  for  Asia's  future. 

ITiough  always  a  tiny  minority,  the  agents 
of  Marxism-Leninism  were  able  in  parts  of 
wartime  and  post-war  Asia  to  ride  the  tide  of 
nationalism  and  anti-colonialism. 

With  perseverence  and  discipline,  they  pro- 
duced an  Impact  far  beyond  their  numbers. 

Today  we  see  in  mainland  China  the  tragic 
restilt  of  one  Asian  revolution  that  lost  its 
way  -a  revolution  captured  by  a  disciplined 
Communist  minority. 

The  high  price  of  that  tragedy  is,  for  the 
people  of  China,  a  life  of  isolation  in  the 
world's  most  rigidly  totalitarian  state,  and, 
for  the  people  of  Asia,  a  profoundly  disturb- 
ing neighbor. 

Today  we  see  in  the  Indo-Chlna  peninsula 
the  tragic  result  of  another  Asian  revolution 
that  lost  its  way.  The  people  of  Vietnam, 
who  have  lived  with  violence  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  not  only  find  half  their  country 
ceded  to  a  Communist  minority  regime  In 
Hanoi  At  the  same  time  they  also  face  a 
determined  effort  by  that  regime  to  force 
South  Vietnam  under  Communist  rule. 

I  come  to  my  second  question  :  How  did  we 
get  involved  with  Asia? 

The  question  may  sound  naive.  Yet  I  fre- 
quently hear  the  statement  from  those  who 
should  know  better  that  America  has  no 
business  in  Asia." 

In  part  this  view  stems  from  frustration 
In  the  face  of  Asia's  complexity.  How  much 
e;isier  to  withdraw  and  let  nature  take  its 
course. 

But  in  part  this  view  also  stems  from  a 
misreading  of  history. 

We  are  all  in  some  degree  both  heirs  and 
captives  of  history.     And  our  involvement  in 


Asia  is  no  recent  abberration  but  rather  a 
rooted  fact  of  history. 

In  one  sense  of  course,  America  is  simply 
a  something  funny  that  h.ippened  l«)  Colum- 
bus on  his  way  to  Asia, 

In  a  deeper  sense,  we  are  and  have  been 
a  Pacific  power  from  the  days  of  New  Eng- 
land's clipper  ships  m  the  late  18th  century. 

Our  traders  and  entrepreneurs  soon  were 
Joined  by  our  missionaries — not  simply 
evangelists,  but  doctors  and  nurses,  teach- 
ers, engineers  and  agricultural  specialists. 
By  the  mid-19th  century  American  ships  had 
opened  up  Japan,  and  American  citizens  were 
leading  participants  in  what  became  tlie 
greatest  export  of  people  and  technology  ever 
attempted  from  one  civilization  to  another — 
much  of  it  focused  on  China. 

In  the  process,  we  became  catalytic  agents 
of  transformation.  In  the  process,  too,  we 
became  unwitting  participants  in  Asian  his- 
tory, and  in  revolution, 

America's  role  in  Asia  today  is  a  direct 
product  of  the  century  that  preceded  World 
War  II  and  of  the  war  itself. 

For  with  the  end  of  that  war.  the  respon- 
sibilities of  victory  imposed  on  us  a  stabiliz- 
ing role  in  Japan  and  Korea. 

And  with  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War, 
the  Communist  victory  in  China,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  American  power 
was  the  only  shield  available  to  fragile  and 
newly  Independent  nations  in  non-Com- 
muni.st  Asia. 

This  was  not  a  role  we  had  sought.  This 
w.as  not  the  peace  for  which  we  yearned. 

Nor  is  It  a  role  we  seek  to  perpetuate  today. 
But  the  peace  still  eludes  us.  For  there  are 
those  in  Asia  who  still  pursue  their  objec- 
tives by  aggression  and  subversion.  And 
there  are  others  who  ask  our  help  in  meeting 
this  threat. 

I  come  to  my  final  question:  Can  we 
achieve  sensible  goals  In  Asia?  ' 

What,   in   simplest   form   are   those   goals? 

First,  we  seek  to  assist  free  nations,  wlll-^ 
Ing  to  help  themselves,  in  their  deterrence 
of  and  resistance  to  all  forms  of  aggression. 

Second,  we  seek  to  assist  free  nations,  will- 
ing to  help  themselves,  in  the  great  tasks  of 
nation-building.  We  must  lead  otheT  rich 
nations  In  the  war  on  poverty,  ignorance  and 
disease  In  Asia. 

Third,  we  seek  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
regional  cooperation  on  the  basis  of  Asian 
Inltaallves. 

,  And  finally,  we  seek  and  will  continue  to 
seek  to  build  bridges,  to  keep  open  the  doors 
of  communication,  to  the  Communist  states 
of  Asia,  and  in  particular  Communist  China — 
Just  as  we  have  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  states  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  isolation  of  the  Asian  Communist 
slates — however  caused — breeds  unreality, 
delusion,  and  miscalculation. 

Efforts  to  break  that  isolation  may.  for  the 
time  being,  provoke  denunciation  and  hos- 
tility. But  we  shall  persevere  and  explore 
means  of  communication  and  exchange,  look- 
ing to  the  day  when  the  leaders  of  Asian 
communism — as  their  former  colleagues  in 
Evirope — will  come  to  recognize  the  self-de- 
structiveness  and  wastefulness  of  their  pres- 
ent bellicose  policies. 

Prudence  and  reason,  not  the  slogans 
of  the  past,  will  g\ilde  us  as  we  try  to  reduce 
the  unacceptable  risks  of  ignorance  and  mis- 
understanding in  a  thermonuclear  age. 

Let  me  underline  what  we  do  not  seek: 

We  do  not  seek  alignment,  except  from 
those  who  choose  it.  We  do  not  seek  eco- 
nomic privilege  We  do  not  seek  territory  or 
military  ba.ses  We  do  not  seek  to  dominate 
or  to  conquer 

0\ir  objectives  are  best  served  by  one  result 
in  Asia: 

The  emergence  of  nations  dedicated  to 
their  own  national  independence,  to  the  well- 
being  of  their  people,  and  to  the  pursuit  of 
peace. 

I  return  now  to  my  question:  Can  these  ob- 
jectives be  achieved? 


My  answer  is  yes.  But  much  depends  on 
our  actions  as  a  nation,  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  prompts  those  actions. 

In  the  struggle  for  a  peaceful,  strong,  and 
developing  free  Asia,  our  assets  In  the  region 
are  great. 

In  Japan,  at  one  end  of  Asia's  arc.  we  have 
a  staunch  friend,  a  highly  developed  nation, 
our  second  trading  partner,  an  Immense  po- 
tential force  for  the  development  of  Asia. 

On  the  South  Asian  subcontinent,  at  the 
other  end.  we  have  close  friends  in  India,  the 
world's  largest  democracy,  and  in  Pakistan. 
Both  nations  are  dedicated  to  Independence 
and  bravely  embarked  on  programs  of  de- 
velopment. 

And  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  completing 
the  triangle,  are  our  friends  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  who  share  our  commitment  to 
the  future  of  Asia 

Elsewhere — in  Korea.  Taiwan,  the  PhUip- 
pines.  Thailand.  Burma.  Malaysia.  Singa- 
pore, and  Indonesia — we  find  nations  com- 
mitted In  differing  fashions  to  independence 
and  development.  We  respect  their  commit- 
ment, and  we  respect  their  differences.  We 
applaud  their  leadership. 

But  what  of  the  stales  of  former  French 
Indo-China? 

There,  of  course,  is  the  present  focal  point 
of  war  and  revolution  in  Asia.  And  there 
we  are  tested  as  never  before.  We  face  a 
situation' of  external  aggression  and  sub- 
version against  a  post-colonial  nation  that 
has  never  had  the  breathing  space  to  de- 
velop its  politics  or  Its  economy. 

In  .South  Vietnam,  both  defense  and  de- 
velopment— the  war  against  the  aggressor 
and  the  war  against  despair — are  fused  as 
never  before.  Vietnam  challenges  our 
courage,  our  ingenuity,  and  our  ability  to 
persevere. 

If  we  can  succeed  there — If  we  help  sus- 
tain an  independent  South  Vietnam,  free  to 
determine  its  own  future — then  our  pros- 
pects, and  the  prospects  for  free  man 
throughout  Asia,  will  be  bright  Indeed 

We  know  this.  Our  friends  and  allies 
know  it.  And  our  adversaries  know  it  That 
is  why  one  small  country  looms  so  large 
tixlay  on  everyone's  map  of  Asia. 

But  Asia  will  not  disappear  with  a  Viet- 
nam settlement. 

Nor  Will  our  objectives  and  responsibilities 
in  Asia  disappear. 

The  peace  and  development  of  Asia  will 
ie  high  on  our  national  agenda  for  the  rest 
of  this  century. 

So  will  our  relations  with  the  nations  of 
Asia — including  our  relations  with  mainland 
China. 

President  Johnson's  address  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  last  year  was  an  historic 
formulation   of   American    purposes   in   Asia. 

In  that  speech  he  said  that  our  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam  was  firm,  that  our 
quest  for  peace  would  be  unremitting,  and 
that  our  continuing  concern  with  the  welfare 
of  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  could  be 
tested  by  Asians  ready  to  initial*  cooperative 
ventures  of  peaceful  development.  The 
President  pledged  1  billion  doilars  to  proj- 
ects that  might  be  developed. 

In  that  speech,  too  President  Johnson  en- 
visaged participation  by  North  Vietnam  in 
constructive  social  and  economic  arrange- 
ments once  Hanoi  had  decided  to  stop  the 
shooting  And  last  February,  he  again  ap- 
pealed to  the  "men  of  the  north"  to  sujp 
aggression  and  to  join  In  helping  fulfill  the 
unsatisfied  wants  of  the  people  of  the  region. 

Termination  of  war  alone  would  be  a  major 
contribution  to  the  process  of  accelerated 
social  and  economic  development  in  Asia 

But  there  are  other  basic  problems  which 
face  most  of  the  countries  in  the  area 

In  Asia,  incomes  are  low  Population 
growth  is  high.  There  is  a  shortage  of  capi- 
tal. The  need  for  investment  is  almost  limit- 
less.     There    is    excessive    dependence    on    a 
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limited  number  of  products  for  foreign  ex- 
change earnings. 

These  problems  demand  the  attention  oJ 
countries  In  the  area  as  well  as  countries  out- 
side which  are  able  to  help. 

But  there  is  pronii.slng  ferment  In  fre« 
Asia  today — ferment  that  can  lead  to  higher 
standards  of  performance  on  the  part  of 
Individual  countries  and  a  greater  sense  of 
community  among  them 

War  Is  always  cruel  But  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam should  not  obscure  for  us  the  fact  that 
behind  the  smoke  and  uproar  Is  the  testing 
of  an  Issue  vital  to  all  of  Asia,  and  Indeed  the 
world. 

Can  Independent,  non-Communist  states 
not  only  survive,  but  ^row  and  flourish  In 
face  of  Communist  pressiire? 

In  that  confrontation,  a  review  of  free 
AsUk's  achievements  should  give  us  solid 
ground  for  hope. 

Consider  South  Korea,  where  exports  h.-»ve 
Increiised  by  500  percent  In  the  past  three 
years.  Consider  Taiwan,  which  has  been 
transformed  from  an  :tld-recelvlng  i,o  an  ald- 
glvlng  country  and  enjoys  a  rate  of  economic 
growth  higher  thiin  e%-en  that  of  Japan. 
Consider  Malaysia  and  Thailand,  where 
ambitious  development  plans  are  being 
launched.  Yes,  consider  Indonesia,  where 
new  leaders  are  determined  to  see  that  po- 
tentially rich  country  resume  a  responsible 
place  in  the  world  community. 

All  of  these  developments  are  striking  evi- 
dence that,  notwltiist-iiidlng  Communist 
boasts  that  they  represent  the  wave  of  the 
future,  the  real  achievementa  taking  place 
within  Asia  have  occurred  In  areas  that  rely 
upon  independence,  competition,  and  nepect 
for  national  Integrity  as  the  bases  for  gen- 
uine and  enduring  social  and  economic 
proijress. 

As  we  Americans  strive  to  deal  with  the  Im- 
mense problems — and  the  promise — of  a  vi- 
brant, modernizing  interdependent  Aila  In 
the  years  ahead,  we  will  be  called  ufon  to 
show  .'special  qualities  of  mind  and  splr  t  and 
understanding  as  a  nation. 

We  will  h:ive  to  !e;^rn  far  more  about  Asian 
history  and  Asian  cultures  than  any  of  us 
now  know  We  need  more  than  nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  the  key  critical  Issuei;  that 
absorb  the  attention  of  A.slans. 

We  will  h.ive  to  learn  to  speak  and  read 
Asian  languages 

We  will  have  to  become  more  sensitive  to 
the  differences  among  Asian  nations  Slu  well 
as  their  similarities 

We  should  al.so  be  sensitive  to  the  pride, 
dignity  and  nationalism  of  Asian  peoples  and 
nations.  Like  most  people,  Asians  prefer  to 
rule  themselves  badly  than  to  be  well  ruled 
by  some  forelener  The  same  goes  for  ad- 
vice and  initiatives.  Otherwise  good  Ideas 
Inevitably  loee  some  of  their  appeal  If  car- 
ried through  Asia  in  clearly  foreign  wrap- 
pings. 

Asians  prefer  A.slan  initiatives,  projxjeed 
by  Asians.     So  do  we. 

Finally,  we  must  leam  to  suppress  our  na- 
tional  enthusiasm    for   quick   solutions. 

A.il:i's  problems  are  eTtraordlnarlly  com- 
plex and  Intractable;  they  win  be  with  us 
for  .1  long  time  to  come,  and  we  should  force 
ourselves  to  practice  some  traditional  Aslnu 
patience 

It  Is  patience — and  perspective — that  wc 
will  need  In  the  years  ahead 

For  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  meet. 
In  Asia  as  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  time  and 
again  with  dls.ippointment,  disillusionment, 
In-Tatltude  and  frustration. 

Yet  we  must  not  be  deterred. 

It  Ls  our  good  fortune  to  be  free  citizens 
of  tlie  most  pro8^>erous  and  powerful  nation 
in  the  history  ot  the  earth. 

It  Ls  the  prosperous  who  can  most  afford 
compasfilon  and  humility. 

It  is  the  powerful  who  can  most  afford 
patience  and  persjx-ctive. 


Let  us.  then,  not  pursue  policies — or  judge 
ourselves — In  consonance  with  the  passion 
of  the  moment. 

Let  us  pursue  those  courses  of  which.  In 
the  Judgment  of  lilstory.  It  can  be  said: 
"These  were  the  paths  taken  by  wise  men." 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL AMENDMENTS   OF   1966 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
R  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
ti  m  v,ith  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Amendments  of  1966  currently 
being  considered  by  the  Hou.se  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  Mayor  Ralph  S, 
L  >cher.  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  pre- 
sented excellent  testimony  concerning 
the  special  problems  in  the  large  cities 
of  America.  Unless  the  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  amended  to  meet  these  special 
problems,  the  Federal  pollution  control 
le?:islation  may  fail  to  reach  the  tremen- 
dous population  of  our  large  urban 
centers. 

Following  is  Mayor  Locher's  state- 
ment: 

HR     18076     Feekbal  W.atfr  PoM.cmoN   Con- 
trol Amkndments  and  Clean  RrvEHS  Res- 
toration Act  o»-  13G6 
(.Statement   of   Ralph   S.    Lochcr,   mayor   of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  behalf  of  U.S   Confer- 
ence  of    Mayors   and    National   League    of 
Cities,     before    the    House    Public     Works 
Committee.  Kayburn  House  Office  Building, 
ro<>m  2167,  July   13,   1966) 
Mr    Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  my  name  Is  Ralph 
3.    Locher.      I   am    the   Mayor   of   Cleveland, 
OlUo.     I  am  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  a  member  of  the  Kxerutlve  Committee  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities.    I  am  appear- 
ing before  you  today  on  behalf  of  both  these 
national  organizations  as  well   as  on  behalf 
of  my  own  City  of  Cleveland. 

The  Resolution  on  Clean  Water  piisfed  by 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  In  DalI.^s  last  June 
Is  appended  to  this  statement  along  with  the 
policy  statement  on  Water  Pollution  Control 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

Also.  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a 
member  of  Secretary  UdalTs  ad  hoc  Uxuil 
Government  Advisory  Committee  on  Water 
Pollution  Control.  The  Con\mltt«e  met  with 
Mr.  Ud.-ill  In  June  to  dlsciiss  the  nation's 
water  problems  and  Interior's  plans  for  the 
future.  I  also  h.id  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  water  pollution  problem  with  Secretary 
Udall  two  weeks  ago  at  the  second  Lake  Erie 
Conference  which  was  held  In  Cleveland. 

In  all  candor.  I  must  admit  many  local  offl- 
clals  viewed  the  transfer  of  the  pollution  con- 
trol program  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  with  some  mLsglvlnRs  since  In- 
terior's past  has  been  tied  b.'uslcally  to  agri- 
cultural Interests  and  resources  manage- 
ment, and  Its  experience  in  deaJlnp;  with 
u'-bin  areas  Is  quite  limited. 

I  think  I  can  salely  say  that  the  members 
of  the  ad  hoc  Committee  were  tremendou>ily 
Impressed  with  Secretary  Udall's  grasp  of  the 
oroblem  and  his  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
pending  legislation  and  his  gre:it  enthusiasm 
to  get  on  with  the  Job. 

The  result  of  that  meeting  was  that  the 
Secretary  did  succeed  in  nllaying  oiu"  fears 
a'xjut  Interiors  ptitentlai  for  dealing  effec- 
tively with  the  tremendously  Important 
problem  of  wntf-r  prlUition  abatement  The 
.Secretary's  Impjct  on  the  watttr  pollution 
prfihlem   has  alrend      been  felt. 


The  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Na- 
tional Research  Council  stated  In  its  recent 
publication  "Waste  Nianagement  and 
Control": 

"The  problem  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  be- 
cause of  many  of  the  eJTects  of  p<i!lutlon  on 
our  environment  may  be  Irreversible  or,  at 
least,  may  take  generations  to  correct  even 
If  we  start  right  now," 

None  of  us  here  will  dispute  the  findings 
of  the  OouncU — we  are  in  agreement  as  to  the 
Immediacy  of  the  need  and  the  utmost 
urgency  to  take  action — to  asslcn  this  prob- 
lem the  very  highest  priority  to  move  nhead 
now  with  an  effective  and  efllcipnt  action 
proc^T.im. 

OenerBlly.  when  a  Mayor  appears  here  In 
Wa.shlngton  before  a  C-ommltt.ee  siich  as  this 
one,  he  sometimes  faces  a  member  who  feels 
that  local  government  has  not  really  m:ide 
the  efTort  It  should  to  solve  the  problem  on 
Ws  own — and  all  that  Is  needed  Is  a  little 
more  effort  on  the  part  of  tlie  li>c,-\Uty  itself 
to  rl.se  up  and  solve  the  problem  with  its 
own    resources. 

By  the  wny,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the 
Blauichlld  ca-^e — where  the  state  perm:r; 
certain  industries  to  discharge  industri.'il 
wastes  into  our  streams  and  nn  Irate  citizen 
.sues  the  Mayor  of  Cleveland  for  falling  to 
halt  It.  Thai's  typical — the  state  allow.t  ;•  - 
the  City  gets  blamed — and  I  get  sued. 

Tlie  federal  attitude  and  thought  fipp?,:- 
ently  la  one  in  which  there  Is  the  feelin;; 
that  they  are  the  only  level  of  government 
making  substantial  efforts  to  meet  these 
problems  head  on. 

l;et  me  assure  you  local  governments  hsve 
made  the  effort.  For  example,  during  the  pe- 
rlod  between  1948  and  1964: 

Federal  general  revenue  Increased  by  !U 
percent — but  local  general  revenue  fr-^m 
local  taxes  only  Increased  by  397  percent  or 
almost  four  times. 

The  Federal  tax  take  Increased  by  149  per- 
cent—but local  taxes  Increased  by  357  per- 
cent or  more  than  twice  as  fa."!t 

Local  government  revenuefl.  that  is  gen- 
eral revenues  from  nontax  sources,  Increased 
6'28  percent  while  the  federal  government's 
revenue  from  non-tax  sources  Increased  by 
61  percent. 

General  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government  Increased  by  63  percent 
(excluding  national  defense  and  Intergov- 
ernmental transfers  of  ftmds),  while  local 
expendtturea    Increased    by    280    percent. 

The  total  debt  of  the  federal  government 
Increased  by  16  percent — but  local  govern- 
ment debt  increased  by  395  jjeroent. 

Federal  expenditures  for  total  salaries 
and  wages  have  Increased  173  percent — local 
exfjendltures  have   increased   by  429  percent. 

In  the  matter  of  changes  that  are  directly 
concerned  with  wastewater  treatment  plants 
Cleveland  has  Increased  its  sewerage  service 
ctiarge  by  160  percent  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  above.  I  think,  provides  some  evidence 
of  the  extent  to  which  local  governments 
have  tried  to  solve  their  own  problems,  u.s;ng 
their  own  resources. 

According  to  the  latest  expert  estimat^^s 
the  country  may  be  facing  an  abatement  inlJ 
which  will  probably  cost  over  SlOO  billion 
during  the  next  35  years. 

Some  may  think  that  this  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  but  It  really  is  not  when 
you  stop  and  con-^slder  the  beneflts  derived 
fr.:>m  our  highly  industrialized  civlliz.itlon. 
We  must  weigh  the  equities  and  face  the 
facts  and  steel  ourselves  to  the  necessity  of 
developing  action  programs  which  cnn  meet 
the  problem  In  a  respon.slble  and  economlc.il 
way. 

H  R  16076.  which  provides  for  $6  billion 
over  the  next  six  years.  Is  a  realistic  and 
responsible  start  toward  mee'tkng  the  high 
level  of  effort  we  will  have  to  eventually 
achieve  to  do  the  Job. 

Also  the  bin  provides  for  the  first  time  thst 
grants   of  substance  will   l)e  made  available 


to  the  nation's  larger  cities  for  the  con- 
struction of  needed  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities. We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  its  in- 
troduction. But  the  bill  does  not  apply  the 
bulk  of  the  Federal  grant  assistance  where 
th.il  as.sistance  is  needed  most. 

Section  5  provides  an  extra  10  percent 
grant  for  plant  construction  where  state 
matches  the  Federal  30  percent  contribution. 
This  means  that  the  local  share  amounts  to 
30  percent — which  is  still  high — when  one 
thinks  in  terms  of  the  90-10  Interstate  High- 
way program.  This  approach  assumes  the 
5t.i'tes  will  have  the  fiscal  capability  and  the 
necessary  drive  to  participate.  In  some 
states,  at  least,  these  are  questionable  as- 
sumptions; but  the  point  is  that  local  gov- 
ernment will  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
states  becau.^e  without  state  participation, 
the  local  share  would  be  70  percent.  The 
Conference  of  Mayors  policy  resolution  as 
pa.wed  in  Dallas  in  June  calls  for  DO  percent 
federal  gr.mts  for  tills  program. 

Tlie  bill's  mandatory  involvement  of  the 
sl.ile  raises  several  problem?; 

If  the  state  agrees  to  30  percent  matching 
ill  one  area.  It  will  have  to  do  it  for  all  pro- 
posed new  facilities  in  all  of  its  communities. 
This  may  prove  beyond  the  states'  own  lim- 
ited financial  resources,  especially  in  highly 
urbanized  states;  for  example,  Ohio,  New 
York.  California,  etc. 

Beyond  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  Act, 
stale  pollution  control  agencies  which  match 
would  still  control  the  assignment  of  priori- 
ties and  the  case  could  be  made  by  some  that 
with  the  limited  state  funds  available,  only 
so  many  projects  could  be  supported  each 
year  (This  is  now  the  case  in  Ohio),  This 
ri'iild  mean  that  the  relatively  large  projects 
needed  for  some  of  our  major  metropolitan 
Hrea.s  could  be  cut  out  Jtisl  a.s  they  have  been 
111  the  past  under  the  old  program. 

We  favor  increased  state  participation,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  financial  assistance,  so 
long  as  it  Is  cooperative,  constructive,  and 
positive,  and  gives  added  Impetus  to  our 
overall  metropolitan  state  and  national  pol- 
lution abatement  effort.  We  are  not  for  Just 
such  participation  for  the  sake  of  adding 
another  level  of  governmental  Involvement, 
or  because  of  a  romantic  attachment  some 
o(  us  might  have  to  the  sanctity  of  the  states' 
nghis  to  be  involved  for  the  sake  of  being 
a  party  to  the  program. 

Before  the  Federal  government  permits  the 
state  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  estab- 
Ushmg  grant  priorities,  the  slate  should  be 
required  to  meet  the  following  conditions: 
(1)  have  federal  approval  of  a  statewide  wa- 
ter pollution  control  plan  complete  with  the 
necessary  interstate  compacts  where  such 
compacts  would  be  required  in  order  to  meet 
ttie  objectives  of  the  plan;  (2)  have  estab- 
lished water  quality  standards  which  meet 
minimums  established  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  (3)  be  committed  to  provide  full 
30  percent  matching  of  all  Federal  contribu- 
tions over  the  six-year  period  of  the  program. 
But,  In  any  event,  and  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  here  that  in  many  In.stances 
»e  cannot  afford  to  delay  the  construction 
o!  needed  water  treatment  facilities  pending 
action  by  the  state  to  appropriate  needed 
funds  or  the  establishment  of  a  ba.sin  pl.an. 
Further,  the  construction  grants  program 
should  be  related  to  the  enforcement  pro- 
gram. Where  Federal  or  state  enforcement 
action  is  taken,  the  community,  communi- 
ties or  metropolitan  area  involved  should 
automatically  be  assigned  the  highest  pri- 
ority for  a  maximum  grant.  Tliis  approach 
could  assure  the  federal  grant  money  wotild 
go  where  pwllutlon  is  most  critical. 

The  focus  of  the  program  should  be  on  the 
solution  of  the  urban  metropolitan  wat^r 
pollution  control  problem.  This  is.  aft*r 
Ml,  where  the  problem  begins,  where  it  has 
its  most  marked  effect,  and  where  it  generally 
ends. 


To  achieve  the  most  effective  approach  to 
the  problem,  federal  grants  shotild  encourage 
the  development  of  comprehensive  waste 
treatment  systems  in  the  nation's  virban 
regions  or  metropolitan  areas.  In  terms  of 
achieving  the  most  effective  kind  of  institu- 
tional arrangement  for  the  Initiation,  devel- 
opment and  management  of  the  system,  the 
federal  government  should  encourage  all  local 
governments  to  cooperate — to  coordinate — 
and  to  work  together  in  meeting  the  common 
problem. 

As  the  National  Research  Council  points 
out: 

"Public  policies  and  Institutional  arrange- 
ments, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  sup- 
ported, will  largely  determine  the  effective- 
ness with  which  the  challenge  of  pollution 
IS  met." 

The  program  should  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  continuing  planning  process 
for  comprehensive  water  management  re- 
source and  pollution  control.  Such  a  plan- 
ning requirement  would  be  analogous  to  the 
planning  requirements  for  aid  under  the 
Federal  Interstate  Highway  program  (High- 
way Act  of  1963)  and  for  aid  under  the 
open  space  and  urban  beautification  pro- 
gram planning  and  others.  Such  planning 
process  should  be  developed  out  of  the  needs 
of  the  area  with  full  control  and  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  local  elected  of- 
ficials who  are  responsible  to  the  {>eople  of 
the  area.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  proper 
and  necessary  support  from  the  cltlzen.s  of 
the  area  can  be  provided  on  any  other  Ijasis — 
certainly  not  by  the  establishment  by  the 
Slates  of  specialized  units  of  government 
such  as  river  basin  planning  agencies  with 
appointive  boards  whose  members  are  not 
directly  responsible  to  the  people  of  the  areas 
affected  by  their  decisions. 

We  would  also  add  that  the  Act  should 
provide  for  continuing  Federal  participa- 
tion in  carrying  out  systems  for  qualitative 
and  quantitative  monitoring  of  water  re- 
sources which  would  be  part  of  a  national 
monitoring  network. 

Also  continuing  aid  for  research  should  be 
done  in  conjunction  with  monitoring  to  note 
the  flow  and  adapt  treatment  processes  to 
deal  with  regional  differences  in  pollution 
trends  and  patterns. 

Both  of  these  programs  would  do  much  to 
assure  metropolitan  systems  of  getting  and 
holding  high  quality  personnel  to  op)erat« 
the  areas'  treatment  facilities  at  the  maxi- 
mum levels  of  efficiency. 

Section  12  of  the  bill  "Clean  Rivers  Res- 
toration" has  some  very  laudable  objectives 
to  which  all  local  government  officials  w^ill 
subscribe. 

But  the  implementation  of  these  objec- 
tives raises  some  serious  questions: 

The  Institutional  approach  is  too  narrow 
and  limited.  Tlie  measure  assumes  that 
River  Basin  Planning  Organizations  can  pro- 
vide a  universally  applicable  method  of  pro- 
viding long-range  solutions  to  water  resource 
problems. 

This  would  not  seem  to  be  a  reasonable 
assumption;  for  example,  in  the  face  of  the 
Great  Lakes  problem — or  in  situations  where 
the  city  must  go  beyond  one  basin  for  an 
adequate  water  supply,  or  in  the  case  of  some 
port  cities  and  or  cities  on  the  receiving  end 
of  more  than  one  river  basin,  eg,  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Area,  the  Greater  Phila- 
delphia Area,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Denver, 
St    Louis,  etc. 

What  Is  needed  is.  of  cotir.se,  a  variety  of 
InRtltullonal  types  which  reflect  the  unique 
problems  and  conditions  of  the  area  which 
they  are  intended  to  serve 

No  federal  grants  could  be  made  until  the 
River  Basin  Plan  was  completed  TJie  time 
Involved  In  developing  the  plan  would  prob- 
ably prove  considerable.  In  some  areas  it  is 
passible  that  the  development  of  the  plan 
would  take  years,  particularly  where  an  in- 
terstate compact  would  be  required  to  estab- 


lish the  basic  planning  operation  to  begin 
with. 

Our  experience  so  far  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  River  Basin  approach  is  a  federal- 
state  approach  and  that  little  or  no  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  local  govern- 
ments Involved.  ' 

Also,  we  are  Inclined  to  believe  that  such 
basin  planning  agencies  would  prove  more 
responsive  to  agricultural  power  and  extrac- 
tive industries  than  they  would  be  to  the 
needs  of  urban  areas. 

We  have  no  objection  to  legislation  which 
provides  for  carrying  out  planning  functions 
of  a  technical  nature  relating  to  water  needs. 
This  kind  of  resource  evaluation  and  re- 
search, which  is  basically  highly  technical 
in  nature,  should  be  done  under  federal 
aegis.  (We  understand  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  already  carrying  out  such  resource 
evaluation  programs  in  New  England  and 
elsewhere  in  the  East. ) 

We  would  seriously  question  the  advisa- 
bility of  giving  such  technical  bodies  the 
authority  to  develop  definitive  plans,  to  levy 
taxes,  undertake  abatement  enforcement  ac- 
tivity and  generally  control  the  water  re- 
sources of  a  region — interstate  or  other- 
wise— without  the  continuing  involvement 
and  reasonable  control  on  the  part  of  the 
elected  local  government  officials  of  the  areas 
affected. 

We  consider  the  tremendous  supply  of 
w-ater  in  Lake  Erie  as  the  most  important  re- 
source and  asset  of  Northern  Ohio  and 
Cleveland  will  do  everything  possible  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  quality  of  this  mag- 
nificent water  supply.  Our  water  department 
is  the  largest  potable  water  supplier  in  Ohio 
and  also  on  Lake  Erie.  It  serves  almost  20% 
of  the  population  of  Ohio. 

Cleveland's  efforts  to  provide  water  of  high 
quality  have  been  eminently  successful  and 
the  real  proof  of  this  statement  lies  in  the , 
health  of  the  community  it  serves. 

In  particular,  the  necessity  of  giving  treat- 
ment to  wastewater  was  recognized  over  fifty 
years  ago.  Cleveland's  efforts  toward  pro- 
viding adequate  treatment  at  Its  three  waste- 
water plants  have  been  continuous  and  ever- 
increasing  since  its  first  full  size  plant  went 
into  service  in  1922. 

At  the  present  time.  84'^  of  the  capacity 
of  the  Cleveland  plants  provides  complete 
treatment.  However,  we  still  have  a  water 
pollution  problem  that  we  are  trying  to  cor- 
rect. This,  to  a  considerable  degree,  is  due 
to  the  combined  sewer  system  that  serves 
Cleveland.  However,  the  broader  Lake  Erie 
problem  concerns  nutrient*  and  excessive 
algae  growth,  and  dissolved  oxygen  deple- 
tion. 

We  are  very  much  concerned  with  the 
guesstimates  that  have  been  made  regarding 
the  cost  of  restoring  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
to  acceptable  water  quality  levels.  This  cost 
has  been  estimated  at  between  10  and  20 
billion  dollars,  the  larger  figure  being  re- 
ported In  a  •ecent  Ohio  State  University 
study  and  report.  The  use  of  the  .smaller  es- 
timate of  10  billion  dollars,  prorated  over  the 
present  Lake  Erie  basin  population,  amounts 
to  $1,000  per  capita  or  approximately  $18 
billion  for  ^Metropolitan  Cleveland  (Cuyahoga 
County). 

With  these  estimates  in  mind,  and  my  own 
personal  opinion  that  the  water  pollution 
problem  will  be  solved  more  ;  --edily  and 
with  more  certainty.  I  have  advocated  that 
the  formula  for  construction  that  is  being 
used  on  the  Interstate  highway  system, 
namely.  90  percent  federal.  5  percent  state, 
and  5  percent  local,  be  used  to  finance  the 
necessary  sewage  facilities.  Even  the  5  per- 
cent share  for  the  local  community  in  this 
case  would  be  fn  the  neighborhood  of  $90 
million.  If  there  is  no  Feceral  help  avail- 
able. $900  million,  which  would  be  approxi- 
mately Cleveland's  share  for  eliminating  pol- 
lution, is  equivalent  to  nearly  15  years  of  our 
general  fund  budget  of  $62  riliilon.     Think 
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of  It— for  the  next  15  years,  we  would  havB 
to  devote  as  much  to  water  pollution  aa  wo 
now  spend  for  all  city  operaUons  other  than 
utilities.  There  ia  only  one  word  to  describe 
that — impossible. 

Lake  Erie  poses  a  tremendous  problem  be- 
cause of  nutrients  flowing  Into  the  laXe. 
Algae  and  other  water  plant  growths  have 
been  stlmiUated  to  a  high  degree.  Thermo 
BtratlflcaUon  of  the  lake  waters  has  occurred 
over  large  areas  and  has  resulted  in  nevere 
oxygen  depletion  of  the  bottom  waters  and 
has  changed  the  ecology  of  the  entire  lake. 

The  Lake  Erie  Conference  recorrmenda- 
tlons  and  conclusions  require  that  the  waste 
water  treatment  plants  be  so  deslgnel  and 
operated  to  maximize  the  removal  of  phos- 
phates. Federal  estimates  of  costs  for  remov- 
ing phosphates  are  $360  million  for  the  Lake 
Erie  basin  for  facilities,  and  an  additional 
»40  million  per  year  for  the  cost  of  chenlcals 
and  other  operational  costs. 

The  City  of  Cleveland  has  always  t:  ken  a 
leading  role  In  water  pollution  control  and 
treatment. 

We  are  now  In  the  process  of  carryl)ig  out 
an  estimated  S40  million  enlargement,  re- 
placement and  Improvement  program  for 
Cleveland's  three  plant.<i,  which  will  provide 
complete  treatment  A  ."substantial  jortlon 
of  the  program  of  about  $11  million  is  al- 
ready constructed  ur  under  construction. 
There  has  been  no  federal  grant  money  avaU- 
abie  for  this  construction  to  date.  I'm  very 
happy  to  see  that  H  R.  16076  provide;  retro- 
active credits  for  construction  begu  i  after 
June  30.  1966.  Cleveland  has  substantially 
completed  the  Cuyahoga  River  low-Ice!  sys- 
tem of  sewers  and  pumping  station  at  a  cost 
of  about  $4,800,000.  without  Federal  grant 
participation. 

Cleveland  has  authorized  a  comprehensive 
water  pollution  and  sewer  study  to  be  made 
that  win  result  in  a  master  plan  for  water 
pollution  abatement  and  control.  T.ie  first 
phase  of  this  study  has  been  completed  and 
a  recommendation  has  been  made  as  to  those 
projects  which  can  be  safely  authorized  to  ba 
started  before  the  entire  study  Is  conrpleted. 
Under  immediate  consideration  Is  the  recom- 
mendation that  new  trunk  sewers  be  con- 
structed to  deliver  sanitary  sewage  from  a 
number  of  suburban  areas  direct  to  the 
Cleveland  plants.  At  present,  this  sewage  la 
being  di.scharged  to  the  Cleveland  combined 
sewer  system. 

Cleveland  Is  doing  everything  possible  to 
eliminate  raw  sewage  from  leaving  the  com- 
bined sewer  system  during  dry  weather  and 
low    precipitation    periods. 

Cleveland  Is  complying  with  the  Lake  Erie 
EnXorcemeat  Conference  recommendation 
that  combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewers 
be  prohibited  In  all  newly-developed  urban 
areas,  and  eliminated  In  existing  areas 
wherever  feasible.'  The  new  University 
Circle  Urban  Renewal  Area  in  Cleveland  Is 
proceeding  with  the  Installation  of  separate 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers.  The  same  is  true 
of  plannLnR  for  the  new  Cleveland  State  Uni- 
versity area. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  stress  that  the  new 
and  costly  facilities  that  are  being  required 
to  control  water  pollution  In  cities  like 
Cleveland  are  skyrocketing  construction  as 
to  the  extent  that  massive  federal  and  state 
nnanclal  aid  will  have  to  t  ^  made  available, 
otherwise  regardless  of  the  merit*  of  water 
pollution  abatement  programs,  if  the  locAl 
burden  is  coxisklered  excessive  by  the  public 
the  program  either  will  not  proceed  or  wUl 
be  cut  down  materially  before  It  becomes 
acceptable  to  the  public  pocketbook. 

Thank  you  for  this  oppKwtunlty  to  appear 
on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  the  US  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the 
City  of  Cleveland. 


13.  Cliak   Watoi 
(Resolution  adopted  by   1966  Conference  of 
Mayors,     Sheraton     Dallas     Hotel,     Dallas. 
Tex  ,  June  16.  19661 

■Whereas,  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  re- 
l.Uied  some  of  the  UmlUlions  of  the  existing 
federal  program  of  grants  for  construction 
of  waste  treatment  systems,  authorized  ex- 
panded research  and  demonsUatlon  projects, 
instituted  more  adequate  water  quality 
sumdards  and  set  up  comprehensive  en- 
forcement procedures  for  Its  provisions  for 
the  conservation  and  utilization  of  the  na- 
tion's water  resources;  and 

Where.as,  expert  analysis  of  Improvements 
required  for  existing  systems  and  to  meet 
demands  of  new  population  growth  reveals 
that  costs  of  needed  treatment  plant  facili- 
ties in  urban  areas  will  exceed  $30  billion  by 
1972;  and 

Whereas,  the  existing  program  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities, which  authorizes  $150  million  an- 
nually and  which  expires  in  1967,  falls  far 
short  of  the  level  of  assistance  communities 
must  have  to  provide  adequate  proce&jing  of 
waste  water;  and 

Whereas,  present  restrictions  In  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  even  as  m<xllfled  by 
the  Water  Quality  Act,  adversely  ailect  com- 
munities with  populations  of  50.000  or  more; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  luid 
W.iter  Pollution  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  In  Its  1966  report  "Steps  To- 
ward C\ei\n  WateJ,"  recognized  Uiat  the  ex- 
traordinary financing  problems  confronting 
large  metropolitan  centers  require  vastly  lu- 
cre '.."sed  federal  assistance;  and 

Whereas,  present  waste  treatment  ."iystems 
lire  based  for  the  most  part  on  conc-epts  de- 
veloped 40  years  ago;   and 

Whereas,  there  Is  great  need  in  the  cities 
for  increased  numbers  and  improved  tr;Un- 
ing  of  technical,  engineering  and  operating 
personnel  for  these  systems;  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  US.  Conference  of 
Mayors  commends  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  for  Its  clear  ex- 
position of  water  pollution  problems;  be  11 
further 

Re.tolvtd.  That  the  Conference  supports 
federal  legislation  this  year  which  would: 
(1)  Provide  90%  federal  grants  for  every 
approved  municipal  waste  treatment  proj- 
ect, single  or  multiple,  regardless  of  the  ag- 
gregate cost.  (2)  Authorize  local  govern- 
ments to  apply  directly  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  construction  grants.  (3)  Avito- 
matlcally  qualify  any  local  government  for 
a  maximum  grant  when  the  local  govem- 
men  ha*  a  state  or  federal  enforcement  ac- 
tion pending  against  it  (4)  Authorize  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  for  program  needs 
in  appropriations  for  sewage  treatment  con- 
struction grants  through  fiscal  1972.  (51 
Authorise  Increased  appropriations  for  re- 
search, development  and  demonstrations  of 
advanced  waste  treatment  and  water  purlfl- 
catlon  methods.  (6^  Initiate  a  prnjrram  for 
training  of  municipal  and  Industrial  and 
Other  prlvat?  operators  of  treatment  plants. 


Watkr  Pollction  Contkol 
Tlie   Federal   Water  Pollution  Control   Act 
Amendments  of  1961  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive definition  of  the  federal  government's 

role  in  the  control  of  water  pollution,  extend 
federal  pollution  control  on  navigable  waters 
and  strengthen  federal  enforcement  author- 
ity. Municipalities  are  accorded  a  measure 
of  partnership  with  federal  and  state  author- 
ities in  the  enforcement  process.  Storage 
In  federal  reservoirs  Is  authorized  for  regula- 
tion of  stream  flow  for  water  quality  control 
purpoees.  The  amount  of  federal  grants 
and  financial  assistance  were  increaaed  and 


were  made  available  jto  each  municipality 
participating  In  Joint  construction  programs 
Important  new  research  facilities,  Inoludlnii- 
field  laboratories,  were  authorlKed.  The  Con- 
gress Is  coramended  for  great  progress  in 
the  field  of  water  pollution  control  and  in 
the  development  of  research,  technical  and 
enforcement  facilities  supporting,  but  not 
duplicating,  municipal  and  state  activities. 
The  Congress  Is  urged  to  continue  and 
expand  the  1956  Water  Control  Act  by: 

1  Providing  for  the  comprehensive  con- 
trol of  pollution  on  all  surface,  coastal  and 
underground  waters  In  accordance  with  a 
program  of  reasonable  stream  use,  based  on 
standards  recognizing  the  characteristics 
and  uses  of  each  waterway.  Such  a  program 
shall  be  established  and  enforced  by  the 
federal  government  with  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  establishment  and  en- 
forcement of  standards  for  other  than  inter- 
state waters  retained  at  the  state  and 
municipal  levels. 

2  Providing  adequate  appropriations  for 
an  expand 5d  program  of  research,  training 
and  technical  services  in  the  regional  labora- 
tories established  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

3.  Liberalizing  present  financial  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1961  and  1965  by  Increasing 
the  total  grant  authorization  and  by  raising 
the  percentage  of  federal  contributions  av:ill- 
able  for  each  project  to  a  least  50'';  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  with  no  celling  limitation 
OS  to  the  maximum  amoimt 

4  Increasing  the  annual  authorlz.Ttlon  to 
provide  fund*;  for  the  support  of  the  above 

5  Providing  funds  to  expand  and  main- 
tain the  national  water  quality  network 
and  urging  the  states  and  municipalities  to 
cooperate  In  their  respective  area-s  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

0  Appropriating  adequate  funds  ui  pro- 
vide for  expanded  research  programs,  espe- 
cially those  related  to  the  development  of 
advanced    waste    treatment    methods. 

7.  Authorizing  studies  of  water  pollution 
causes  by  the  discharge  of  sewerage  snd 
refuse  from  ships  and  pleasure  craft  operat- 
ing in  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  thp 
development  of  methods  for  controlling  thl; 
pollution. 

8.  Providing  for  the  full  appropriation  of 
funds  authorized  for  g'-ants  to  munlcipalit:ef 
for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  fii- 
cUltles  and  for  grants  to  states  in  isuppor. 
of   water   pollution  control    programs. 

S.  Providing  financial  Incentives  (or  few- 
age  treatment  projects  consistent  with  urban 
development   plans   for   the   area. 

10  Providing  authorization  and  appro- 
priations for  federal  grants  to  municipalities 
lor  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  the  develop- 
ment of  projects  which  will  demonsiraw 
new  or  Improved  methods  for  the  contrl 
of  pollution  from  mixtures  of  sewage  and 
storm  water  discharged  to  any  waters  from 
combined  sewer  systems. 

We  urge  that  Congress  amend  the  Inter:;al 
Revenue  Code  (1)  to  give  appropriate  tiix 
relief  to  reimburse  industries  for  costs  ol 
constructing  nonproductive  waste  treatmrnl 
works  installed  to  eliminate  water  polluiiun 
In  accordance  with  state  and,  oi  local  law 
or  ordinances  and  (2)  to  permit  five  year 
depreciation  of  productive  or  profit-con- 
tributing waste  treatment  works. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By   unanimous  consent,  leave   of  .'■'> 
sence  wa.s  granted  to : 

Mr.  Heitderson  'at  the  request  of  M- 
FotmTAiN\  for  the  remainder  of  week, 
on  account  of  personal  Illness. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Bocos),  for  today  July  18,  1»66,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


Mr.  Stalbaum  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Alberti,  for  today.  July  18,  1966.  on  ac- 
cjunt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Nedzi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OHara  of  Michigan'  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Huu^.e.  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  crantcd  to: 

Mr.  Pelly.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  20  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vanik  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Schmidhauser • .  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Peichan  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHMiDHACsER  I ,  for  15  mlnutcs,  on  July 
19;  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  <al  the  request  of  Mr. 
SrHMiDHATTSEH).  for  60  minutcs.  on  July 
19:  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Rlcobd,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Mackie. 

Mr.  Jonas  and  {o  include  extraneous 
matter. 

All  Members  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Sch.midhauser  >  to  extend  their  remarks 
foUowing  the  remarks  of  Mr.  V.anik  to- 
day. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  CaUfornia. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  CLARrncE  J.  Brown.  Jr. 

The  following  Members  >  at  the  request 
Of  Mr.  ScHMiDHAUSER )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  FOCARTY. 

Mr.  Dyal. 
Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  McVickers. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  In   two 
Instances. 
Mr.  Joel.son. 
Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr.  Reuss. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  blUs  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  8337.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act, 
ind  for  other  purpose*;  and 


H.R.  15860.  An  act  to  establish  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Ball  Agency,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  15,  1966,  pre- 
sent to  the  Pi-esident.  for  his  approval. 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  9599.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  by 
the  State  of  Indiana  of  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  Memorial  for  establishment  as  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  National  Historical 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  10607.  An  act  to  amend  the  Adniinis- 
trative  Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  reimbursement  of  certain  moving 
expenses  of  employees,  and  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  expenses  for  storage  of  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  of  employees  as- 
signed to  Isolated  duty  stations  within  the 
continental  United  States; 

H  R.  14888.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  28.  1947,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  AgricuUure  to  coof>erate  In 
screw-worm  eradication  in  Mexico:  and 

H.J.  Res.  1178.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Conunissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  promulgate  special  regulations 
for  the  period  of  the  93d  annual  session  of 
the  Imperial  Council,  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North 
America,  to  be  held  in  Washington,  DC  ,  in 
July  1967,  to  authorize  the  granting  of  cer- 
tain permits  to  Imperial  Shrine  Convention. 
1967.  Inc..  on  the  occasions  of  such  sessions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SCH^rroHAUSER,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  Ho-jse  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  4  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m  )  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. July  19,  '.966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECTITIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2566.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculttire. 

2567.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  delete  the  interest 
rate  limitation  on  debentures  issued  by  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks  and  loim? 
made  by  Federal  land  banks  and  banks  of 
cooperatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

25G8  A  letter  frnm  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  slgrilflcunt  problomf  in  the  admm- 
istr.ition  of  rlKln-of-way  acquisition  activi- 
ties for  the  Fe<1«Tal-ald  highway  program  in 
the  Slate  of  Utah,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2569.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  potential  savings  through  greater 
use  of   available   Government   gaaoline  out- 


lets.  Department   of   Defense;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2570.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stales,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  procurement  of  equip- 
ment for  implementing  automation  of  water 
data  records.  Geological  Survey,  Department 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2571.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmittmg  a  report 
of  visa  petitions  approved,  according  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  petitions  third  preference 
and  sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2572.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the  various 
coastal  districts  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  213(c)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936:  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

2573.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  Agency  made  no  grants  during  fiscal 
year  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  85-934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

2574.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950,  for  the  year  ending  May  31.  1966,  pur- 
suant to  the  reqtilrements  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  13,  1966, 
the  following  bill  was  repoited  on  July 
15,  1966: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  15890.  A  bill  to  assist  city 
demonstration  programs  for  rebuilding  slum 
and  blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  pub- 
lic facilities  and  services  necesaary  to  im- 
prove the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who 
live  in  these  areas,  to  improve  and  amend 
our  housing  programs,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Kept.  No.  1699). 
Referred  to  the  Commit '..ee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banklnp  and 
Currency.  Accompanying  document  relat- 
ing to  H.R.  15890.  A  blli  to  assist  city  dem- 
onstration programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  public 
facilities  and  services  necessary  tfi  Improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live 
in  these  areas,  to  improve  and  amend  our 
housing  proerams.  and  for  other  p'jrposes; 
(Rept.  No.  16;>9  pt.  lit.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Under  clau-se  2  of  rule  XIH.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  14, 1966. 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  July 

15.  1966: 

Mr.  FAL.LON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H  R  13290  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
Uiiiied  States  Code  to  provide  for  highway 
safely  research  and  devejopment,  certain 
highway  safety  programs,  a  national  driver 
register,  and  a  liighway  accident  research  and 
lest  facillly;  with  amendtr.ent  (Rept.  No. 
1700).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  12.  1966. 
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the  following  bill  was  lepoited  on  July 
15.  1966: 

Mr  DAWSON  Committee  on  Goverr  inent 
Operations  H  R.  15963.  A  bill  to  e8t.>.3llsh 
a  DepiU-tment  of  Transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Reft  No 
1701).  Referred  to  the  Committee  cf  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Submitted  July  18.  1966\ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reporLs  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  JoU  t  Com- 
mittee on  Disposition  of  E.^ecutlve  Papens. 
Hou.se  Rep<irt  No  1702.  Report  on  the  dis- 
position of  cfrtaln  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive departments.     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  HAf.EY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  7028.  A  bill  to  provide 
compen.sation  to  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians. 
Montana,  for  certain  lands  embraced  within 
the  present  bounci:u-ies  of  the  Cruw  Indian 
Reservation,  for  the  validation  of  titles,  and 
for  other  purpuse.s:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  17031.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  .ii  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI:  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs.  H  R.  14359  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1963  and 
1969  for  the  construction  of  certain  highways 
in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No  1704).  Refe-red  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  B.ARINO:  Committee  »n  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4841.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secreury  of  the  Interior  to  adjudicate 
a  claim  to  certain  land  In  Marengo  County, 
Ala.  (Rept  No.  1705).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  4861,  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  in  Boulder  County.  Colo,,  to  W  F. 
Stover:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1706). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY  (by  request)  : 

H  R.  16280,  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Seed  Act   (53  Stat.  1275)   as  amended;   to  the 
Commute*  on  Agriculture, 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H  R.  16281  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cixle  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  coet  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  p<:)llution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  coet  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years:  to  the  Commute* 
on  Wavs  and  Means, 

By  Mr    BLATNIK: 

H,R  1(3282  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  preservation  of  additional  historic 
properties  throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr   BURTON  of  California: 

H,R  16283  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board-Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    CASEY 

H  R  16284  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ccxle  of  1954  to  atUhorlz*  an  Incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  fa- 
culties to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to 
encourage  the  constrvictlon  of  such  facilities, 
and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the  co«t 
of  constructing  such  facilities  within  a  period 


of  from   1   t<3  5  years;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    dc  i  a  GARZA: 
HR    16285    A     bill     to     amend     the     Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  Increiise  the 
exemption  from  duty  for  returning  residents 
from   $100   to  »200,  and   for  other   purposes; 
U)  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv   Mr    DINOELL: 
H.R.  16286.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  enable  the  Post  Office  Department  to  ex- 
lend  city  delivery  service  on  a  door  delivery 
service  basis  to  postal  patrons  now  receiving 
curb.slde  delivery  service  who  cuiallfy  for  door 
delivery  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr  DYAL: 
H  R  16287  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  ser\lces  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr    EDMONDSON 
H  R   16288    A    bill    to    amend    tlie    Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  trans- 
ported In  interstate  commerce;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv   Mr.   FOOARTY: 
H.R.  16289.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
hshment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National   Institutes  of  Health:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intersuite  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  16290.  A  bill  to  place  de{)uty  US  mar- 
shals under  the  competitive  civil  service,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr  HOWARD: 
HR  16291,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  with  respect  to  emergency 
labor  dlspute.s,  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

By  Mr  LAIRD: 
HR,  16292.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  of  jxjst- 
masters  at  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
post  ofHcee;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service, 

HR,  16293,  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
increases  in  the  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H  R.  16294  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H  R,  16295,  A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr,  ROYBAL: 
HR.  16296.  A     bill    to    amend     the    Older 
Americans   Act   of    1965    in   order   to   provide 
for  a  Talented  American  Senior  Corps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HR.  16297,   A  bill   to  authorize  the  Small 
Business   Administration   to   Indemnify   cor- 
porate sureties  on  bonds  covering  contracts 
of    sound    small    business    concerns    where 
such  action  will  further  the  purposes  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity   Act  of   1964;    to   the 
Committee  on   Banking  and   Currency, 

HR.  16298,  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodi- 
ties distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 


Bv  Mr.  BATTIN: 
HR.  162«9.  A  bill  providing  that  certain 
privately  owned  Irrigable  lands  in  the  Milk 
River  project  In  Montana  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  excess  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr  CUNNINGHAM : 
H  R    16300    A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the  Committee   on   Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
HR   16301.   A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  i\s  to  make    presump- 
tions relating   to  certain  dLseases  applicable 
to  veterans  who  served  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Korean  conflict,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr  FLYNT: 
H  R.  16302     A   bill   to  provide   an    equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation   of  wage   t>oard   employees;   to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service, 

By  Mr   FULTON  of  Tennessee  ; 
H  R.  16303.  A   bill    to   prohibit   desecration 
of   the   flag:    to    the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  SHRIVER 
H  R.  16304.  A  bill  Uj  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  In- 
centive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution, 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  facil- 
ities, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  facilities  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr,  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H  R,  16305.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  RoUa  Jewel  BearL.ig  Plant  at  EoUa, 
N  Dak.,  to  the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bearing 
Plant;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H  R  16306.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H  R.  16307.  A  bill  to  mesh  the  combined 
efforts  of  government  at  all  levels  with  pri- 
vate endeavors  to  provide  Jobs  and  dignity 
for  the  poor;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr  GOODELL: 
H  R  16308.  A  bill  to  mesh  the  combined 
efforts  of  government  at  all  levels  with  pri- 
vate endeavors  to  provide  Jobs  and  dignity 
for  the  poor;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr    CUNNINGHAM: 
H  Con.  Res  830.   Concurrent   resolution   to 
provide    for    i^    permanent     United    Nations 
j>eacckeeplng    force;    to    the    Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  DYAL: 
H  Con.  Res  831.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congre^^s  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foixis  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS: 
H  Res.  918.  Resolution  to  authorize  tr.e 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  moral  char- 
acter of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.  Res.  919.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  moral  ch:ir- 
acter  of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas:  to  tl-.e 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WAGOONNER: 
H,  Res  920.  Resolution     to    authorize    the 
Committee   on    the  Judiciary  to  conduct  .nn 


Investigation  and  study  of  the  moral  char- 
acter of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas;  to  the 
Committee   on   Rules. 

By  Mr    WILLIAMS: 

H  Hes.921.  ResoKition  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciiixy  to  conduct  an 
investigation  lind  study  of  the  moral  char- 
acter c>f  Justice  WUllarn  O.  Douglas;  to  the 
Committee  on   Rules. 

By  Mr    MOELl^ER: 

H.  Res.  922,  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  an 
Invcsttpatlon  and  study  of  the  moral  char- 
acter of  Justice  William  O,  Douglas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri : 

H  R,  16309.  f.  bin  for  Vnc  relief  of  Sherman 
Webb  and  others,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois : 

H  R  16310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athan- 
aiios  Angelopoulos;  X-o  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILl.  of  Ma.ssachusetts: 

HR.  16311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Campanile;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R,  16312    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
locco;    to  the  Committee    on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  PEPPER: 

HR  16313,  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
Chervony,  MD;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R,  16314.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose- 
flna  Pulgneira;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judici.ary, 

H  R  16315,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sherlf 
Sh,ifey,  MD  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK : 

H  R,  16316,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
I.  VUhixreal,  to  the  Comnuttee  on  the  Judl- 
ci.iry. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER; 

H  R.  16317,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
William  Wallace  Co,;  to  the  Committee  on 
t.he  Judiciary, 


PETITIONS,   ETC, 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  m  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being:  Wc  humbly 
beseech  Thee  io  direct  us  in  al!  our  do- 
inps,  with  Thy  most  eracious  favor,  and 
to  further  us  with  Thy  continual  help: 
that  in  all  our  work.';  begun,  continued, 
and  ended  in  Thee  we  may  glorify  Thy 
holy  name. 

In  these  times  of  tension  and  strain, 
keep  us  calm  in  temper,  clear  in  mind, 
sound  of  heart,  in  spite  of  ingratitude, 
meanness,  or  even  treachery.  In  these 
crucial  and  creative  days,  enable  Thy 
servants  here,  in  posts  of  hiph  public  of- 
fice, to  perform  faithfully  and  well  what 
Thou  dost  require,  even  to  do  .iustly.  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
Thee,  our  God. 

Thus,  may  we  be  true  to  all  truth  the 
world  denies,  not  tonguetied  by  Its 
gilded  lies;  not  always  right  in  all  men's 
eyes,  but  faithful  to  the  light  within. 
Amen. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

413.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg..  relative  to  the  free 
distribution  of  the  Congressional  Record  to 
Defense  component  libraries  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on 
H  ..u.se  Administration. 

414.  AJso.  petition  of  City  Council  of  the 
C::y  of  Chicago,  111  ,  relative  to  the  removal 
o;  the  prohibition  ordered  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator  against  the  landing 
of  certain  flights  at  National  Airport,  Wash- 
iKpton.  DC;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
ai.d  Foreign  Commerce, 


SENATE 

Monday,  Ji  ly  18,  19<>G 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  John  O. 
Pastobe,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

Tlic  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow^- 
ing  letter: 

L".S  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C..  July  IS.  1966. 
To  the  Seriate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 

I  appoint  Hon.  John  O.  Pastore.  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.    PASTORE    thereupon    took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  tlie  proceedings  of  Friday, 
July  15,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

driftion  of  interest  rate  limitation  on 
Debentures  Issued  bt  F*ederal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Banks 

a  letter  from  the  Govemor  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  Washington,  DC  trans- 
niivung  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
dflete  the  Interest  rat«  limitation  on  deben- 
tures issued  by  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  and  on  loans  made  by  Federal  land 
banks  and  banks  for  cooperatives,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per): to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Relief  of  Certain  Enlisted  Members  of  TitE 
Militart  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  certain  enlisted  members  of 
the  military  services  who  lost  Interest  on 
amounts  de{K>sited  under  section  1035  of 
title  10,  United  Slates  Code,  or  prior  laws 
authorizing  enlisted  members'  deposits,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Defense  PsocrREMENT  From 
Small  and  Other  Bl-siness  F^ms 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  de- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  Arms,  for  the  period  July  1965-May 
1966  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Ref'Ort  on  Relative  Cost  of  SHiPBtriLDiNC  in 
THE  Vajuous  Coastal  Districts  of  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the  vari- 
ous coastal  districts  of  the  United  States, 
dated  June  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Cvltttral  Presentations  Program. 
Department  of  State 
A  letter  from  tlie  Chairman.  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  cultural  presentations 
program.  Department  of  State,  for  the  year 
July  1,  1964,  to  June  30,  1965  i  with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations, 


MESSAGE      FROM      THE      HOUSE  - 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  tiie 
Siicaker  had  aflixed  his  signature  Ui  the 
following  enrolled  bills; 

H  R  8337  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Colttmbla  Practical  Nur.ses'  Licensing  Act, 
and   for  other   purposes;    and 

H  R  15860  An  act  to  eetabllsh  the  District 
of  C-olumbia  B;ul  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Amendment  of  Pood  Stamp  Act  or  1964 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  .Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  appro- 
priations lor  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the 
fiscal   year    ending   June   30,   1967    (with  an 


REPORT  ON   DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTR'E  PAPERS 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  from  the  Joint  Select 
ComiiiitLee  on  tlie  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examiiiaiion  and  rec- 
ommendation a  ILst  of  records  trans- 
mitted Lo  the  Seiiate  by  the  Archivist  of 
tlie  Urjted  SUtes.  dated  July  8,  1966. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were   introduced,   read   the  first 
time,   and,   by   unaiiimous  con.sent,   the 
second  lime,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By   Mr.    SMATHER-S. 

S.  3621.  A   bill   for   ti^ie   relief   of   Tlmotby 
Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet   Shea;    to  the 

Committee  on   Uie   Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   MOSS; 
S.  3622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  Febriiary   25     :£<30    as   amended, 
to  the    Committee   on   Ii;ttrior   ar.d   Insular 
AfTalrs, 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 


RESOLUTION 
EXPRESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  THAT 
RAILROADS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  RE- 
CEIVE   EQUAL    RIGHTS    OF   JUDI- 
CIAL APPEAL 

Mr  AIKEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Prouty. 
and  Mr.  Kuchel)  submitted  a  resolution 
<S  Res  284  I  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  railroads  and  the  public  re- 
ceive equal  rights  of  judicial  appeal, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Aiken,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


COMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE    SESSION   TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Inouyk.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROF   D.  C.  McAULIFFE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  think  of  the  Montana  School  of 
Mines,  I  automatically  think  of  Prof. 
D  C  McAuliffe,  vice  president  and  dean 
of  that  .school.  I^ast  year  the  name  was 
changed  from  tlie  Montana  School  of 
Mines  to  the  Montana  College  of  Min- 
eral Science  and  Technology. 

Charlie  McAullfTe  has  served  that  In- 
stitution, the  Butte-Anaconda  area,  and 
the  State  of  Montana  for  more  than  four 
decades.  As  a  graduate  of  the  institu- 
tion, he  was  for  many  years  its  football 
and  basketball  coach  and  athletic  di- 
rector, and  he  has  carried  his  burdens 
with  cheerful  optimism  and  good-na- 
tured determination 

When  I  attended  the  School  of  Mines 
in  1927  and  1928,  Charlie  McAuliffe  was 
then  an  in.structor  in  mathematics  as 
well  as  athletic  coach.  In  that  school 
year  we  haci  an  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately 120  students,  and  included  in 
that  student  body  were  approximately 
25  frtrls  from  the  Butte  and  Anaconda 
area  who  were  admitted  to  the  school 
for  the  first  time.  Today.  Montana  Tech 
has  an  enrollment  of  approximately  600 
and  is  continuing  to  grow. 

Getting  back  to  Charlie  McAuliffe,  he 
was  born  in  Butte  and  enrolled  In  the 
School  of  Mines  prior  to  World  War  I. 
After  the  war,  in  which  he  served  in 
France — where  he  was  gassed,  wounded, 
and  highly  decorated — he  returned  to  the 
School  of  Mines  to  complete  his  degree. 
He  has  contributed  significantly  and  on 
a  wholesome  basis  to  the  development 
and  outlook  not  only  of  young  Montanans 


attending  the  school  but  also  to  young 
men  and  women  from  every  other  State 
in  the  Union,  almost  all  the  Canadian 
Provinces,  and  many  foreign  countries. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  ap- 
preciated the  patience  and  understand- 
ing he  has  always  shown.  He  was  an 
inspirational  teacher  and  coach  and  a 
kind,  considerate,  and  unusually  under- 
standing professor.  Charlie  McAuliffe 
will  be  missed  from  the  faculty  of  the 
Montana  College  of  Mineral  Science  and 
Technology.  But  he.  as  have  many  of 
his  colleagues,  has  done  more  than  his 
share  to  make  this  Institution  one  of  tiie 
greatest,  if  not  the  best  school  of  its  kind, 
in  the  world.  I  do  not  make  this  state- 
ment on  the  basis  of  State  pride.  But  I 
do  make  this  declaration  on  the  basis  of 
the  fact  that  tills  institution  is  so  recog- 
nized, and  its  standing  has  been  proved 
not  only  by  its  many  graduates  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  but  by  the  number 
of  foreign  students  who  seek  admittance 
to  the  school  each  year. 

As  I  say.  it  is  hard  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  Scliool  of  Mines — now  Mon- 
tana Tech — and  Charlie  McAuliffe. 
They  are  synonymous  In  the  minds  of 
most  of  Montana's  people,  and  their  twin 
reputations  are  of  the  highest  caliber. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tiie  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Montana  Standard- 
Post  of  June  27.  1966,  about  Professor 
McAuliffe. 

There  being  ito  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PrOFES,S<>R     McMfLIFFE        He     WILL     Be     MISSED 

AT   Montana   Tech 

In  the  retirement  of  Prof  D  C  McAuUtTe, 
vice  prebldent,  dean  and  placement  director. 
Montana  College  of  Mineral  S<-lence  and 
Technology  loses  an  able  admlnl.strator,  and 
teacher,  and  former  athletic  director  and 
coach  of  extensive,  dedicated  experience. 

Prof  McAuUtle,  a  native  of  Butte,  Is  a 
graduate  of  the  college  he  served  so  long 
and  so  well  His  studies  were  interrupted 
by  service  in  France  In  World  War  I  service 
for  which  he  wa.s  highly  decorated.  The 
proffs.sor  ha-s  devoted  his  talents  and  energy 
to  education  In  Montana  for  45  years,  43  of 
those  years  at  the  famed  Butte  irustltutlon. 
He  contributed  significantly  to  the  stature  of 
the  college  In  That  long  tenure. 

Prof.  McAullfTe  Is  one  of  those  rare  Indi- 
viduals who  constantly  displays  patience  and 
understanding,  especially  where  students  are 
concerned.  Huiidreds  of  thoee  he  taught  and 
coached  long  will  remember  him  for  these 
qualities  and  a.s  a  kind,  considerate  Instruc- 
t<:)r  and  Inspiration. 

To  Butte  people,  his  name,  popularized 
through  athletics,  is  almo.st  synonymous  with 
that  of  the  Schcx.il  of  Mines,  the  Institution's 
title  until  last  ye;ir. 

To  fellow  educators  and  those  In  the  en- 
gineering profe.'islon.  Prof.  McAullfTe  Is 
deeply  appreciated  for  his  devoted  service  and 
abiding  interest. 

Long  after  he  leaves  the  campus  July  1,  his 
name  will  be  recalled  In  the  halls  of  learning 
and  especially  on  the  athletic  field,  for  he 
coached  the  Miners  for  almoet  a  quarter  of 
a  century 

OIL    SANDS    AMENDMENT    TO 
MINERAL   LEASING   ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
delete  the  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 


ing Act  which  require  separate  mineral 
leases  for  oil  sand  materials  on  Federal 
lands,  and  establish  instead  a  singlp 
lease  for  all  hydrocarbon  deposits  with 
the  exception  of  coal,  oil  shale,  and  he- 
lium. This  would  change  the  present 
system  of  separate  leases  for  oil  and  oil 
sands  on  the  same  tract  to  a  system  of 
a  single  lease  for  both  types. 

This  bill  grew  out  of  the  problems  aris- 
ing when  oil  and  gas  and  bituminous 
sands  leases  are  held  on  the  same  land 
and  both  lessees  wish  to  develop  the  oil 
by  the  in  situ  method.  Because  of  t!u> 
problem  the  Department  of  Interior  ha- 
refrained  from  Issuing  any  more  bitu- 
minous sands  leases.  The  Utah  Stair 
Land  Board  is  aLso  facing  this  problem 
and  Ls  considering  the  recommendation 
of  a  single  hydrocarbon  lease  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  &  Ga.s 
A.s.sociatlon. 

Among  the  questions  which  arise  from 
separate  leases  are  these; 

Can  a  bituminous  lea.scholder  turn 
sands  which  lie  below  the  surface  into 
liquid  and  pump  the  oil  to  the  surfact  ' 

If  so.  does  this  conflict  with  right.s  of 
the  oil  and  gas  leaseholder  who  uncitT 
the  terms  of  his  lease  already  has  the 
riyht  to  pump  liquid  oil  to  the  surface? 

What  happens  when  oil  with  a  vlsco.^iiy 
that  allows  it  to  flow  to  the  oil  bore  i.s 
mixed  with  sands  that  will  release  liquid.-; 
under   certain   circumstances? 

Because  the  Utah  State  Land  Board 
has  been  unable  to  find  a  solution  to  tlus 
problem,  the  board  Is  now  declining  to 
issue  any  more  bituminous  sand  Ica.-r.'; 
and  oil  and  gas  leases  where  they  would 
be  in  conflict. 

Extensive  bituminous  sand  deix)sit.s  are 
known  to  exist  in  eastern  Utah  and  other 
sections  of  the  West  but  until  satlsfac- 
toi-y  leasing  arrangements  can  be  made, 
their  development  will  be  held  in  abey- 
ance. The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
will  provide  a  vehicle  for  further  discu.s- 
slon  of  the  problem,  and,  I  hope,  a 
solution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3622'  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  Februar>'  25,  1920, 
as  amended.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Moss, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inlenor 
and  In.sular  Affairs. 


EQUAL     RIGHTS     FOR     RAILROADS 
AND  THE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  rule. 
I  have  great  resepect  for  the  agencies  of 
our  Federal  Government,  including  the 
quasi-judicial  agencies. 

When  they  deal  with  borderline  cases, 
I  am  inclined  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

However,  two  recent  decisions  of  the 
ICC  have  t)een  so  unfair  and  Illogical  as 
to  greatly  weaken  my  confidence  In  that 
agency. 

On  April  27,  1966.  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  gave  its  approval  to 
the  merger  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New- 
York  Central,  and  the  New  Haven  rail- 
roads. 


I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  tlie  terms  of 
this  approval  except  in  one  particular— 
that  which  relates  to  the  order  that  the 
New  Haven  road  be  required  to  continue 
to  operate  three  passenger  trains  com- 
monly known  as  the  "P'ederal,"  the  'Gilt 
Edge,"  and  the  "Montrealer." 

The  particular  concern  of  my  State 
happens  to  be  with  the  Montrealer, 
which  operates  daily  between  Montreal 
atid  Washington.  DC  ,  and  return. 

This  train  provides  the  only  through 
pa-ssenger  rail  service  between  Washing- 
ton and  Montreal  and  thence  to  Ottawa. 
the  Capital  of  Canada. 

It  operates  over  the  track.s  of  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  Railroad,  a  Canadian  Na- 
tional subsidiary,  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
the  New  Haven,  and  the  Pennsylvania. 

In  announcing  its  approval  of  the 
merger  of  the  Penn.sylvania.  the  New 
York  Central,  and  the  New  Haven  roads, 
the  ICC  said  this  about  the  'Montrealer." 
or  the  "Washingtonian,"  as  it  Is  called: 

The  "Wa.shingtonian.  "  arriving  in  New 
New  York  at  8:10  am,  has  generally  light 
p.iironagc  and  and  low  passenger  train  mile 
earnings,  but  it  does  handle  a  quite  high  vol- 
ume of  through  passengers  in  through  train 
service  from  Montreal  and  Bo.ston  &  Maine 
origins,  as  well  as  a  high  volume  of  passen- 
gers moving  beyond  New  York  City.  The 
Washingtonian."  a  conveniently  scheduled 
through  Montreal-to-Wa.shington.  DC. 
train,  should  not  be  discontinued  in  the  ab- 
sence of  clear  evidence  that  it  has  no  poten- 
tial for  economic  viability. 

The  ICC  further  ruled  that: 
Examining  the  patronage  and  revenue 
Ie\els,  scheduling,  alternative  train  service 
and  feasibility  for  use  In  connecting  carrier 
service  of  all  of  the.se  evening  through  trains, 
we  conclude  that  the  New  Haven  should  be 
required  to  continue  to  operate  only  trains 
No6  28  (the  "Gilt  Edge"),  168  ("Montreal- 
er'), 176  (the  "Federal"). 

Thus,  on  April  27.  the  ICC  held  that 
the  operations  of  the  Montrealer  should 
be  continued. 

On  July  6,  1966,  only  a  few  weeks  aft«r 
tills  finding,  the  ICC  l.ssued  an  order  rel- 
ative to  the  proposed  discontinuance  of 
pas.senger  service  between  Springfield. 
Ma.ss..  and  White  River  Junction.  Vt.,  by 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Corp  .  wherein  the 
Commission  stated  as  a  conclusion  of  law 
that  four  passenger  trains.  Including  the 
"Wa.shingtonlan"  and  "Montrealer." 
were  Indeed  a  burden  utxin  Interstate 
commerce,  and  authorized  their  discon- 
tinuance, but  l.ssued  no  report  In  connec- 
tion with  this  finding  at  the  time. 

Almost  Immediately,  the  Boston  & 
Maine  announced  its  Intention  to  discon- 
tinue operating  these  trains  on  July  11, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
a  temporary  restraining  order  l.ssued  by 
US  District  Judge  Ernest  W.  Gib.son. 

The  validity  of  this  oider  will  be  con- 
.'.idered  by  a  three-man  panel  of  the  US. 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  today. 
July  18. 

Thus,  we  find  now  that  the  New  Haven 
road  Is  directed  to  continue  to  operate 
the  .same  trains  that  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Is  authorized  to  di.scontlnue,  although 
the  tracks  of  both  lines  are  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  the  trains. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  pa.ss  on 
the  essentiality  of  operating  the.se  trains, 
although,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  they  con- 


stitute the  only  rail  passenger  litik  be- 
tween Washington  and  Montreal  and 
Ottawa. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  national  se- 
cuiity  aspects  of  this  .service — although 
the  State  of  Vermont  is  expected  to  ac- 
cept refugees  from  .southein  New  Eng- 
land in  time  of  crisis. 

Nor  do  I  know  how  thousands  of  per- 
sons from  southern  New  England  and 
the  eastern  seaboard,  will  get  to  the 
Montreal  World's  Fair  next  year  if  all 
train  service  is  disconiiiiued. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  stress  today 
Is  much  more  important  than  the  opera- 
tion of  one.  two.  three,  or  four  trains. 

It  conceins  either  an  indictment  of 
the  Congress  or  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

It  may  he  that  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  will  find  that  it  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter — since  In  a 
previous  case — State  of  New  Hampshiie 
against  Boston  &  Maine  Corp  .  United 
States  of  America  and  Interstate  Com- 
meice  Commission,  civil  action  No,  2570. 
the  court  held: 

While  Congress  did  not  expressly  den; 
judicial  review  of  5  13(a)  (1)  proceedings,  we 
find  apart  from  the  terms  of  f  13(a)  (1)  the 
difference  between  subsections  (1)  and  (2) 
highly  persuasive  that  Congress  did,  indeed, 
intend  that  result. 

TTie  most  appealing  argument  in  support 
of  Jurisdiction  on  these  facts  is  one  based 
simply  on  fairness  and  equity.  Since  the 
railroad  would  have  a  right  to  appeal  the 
Commissions  order  that  seven  trains  are  re- 
quired by  the  public  convenience  and  nec- 
essity and  must,  therefore,  be  continued  in 
service,  the  public  should  have  a  right  to 
Judicial  review  with  respect  to  the  discon- 
tinued trains  as  well.  But  the  short  an- 
swer to  this  argument  is  that  Congress  does 
not  have  to  be  faic 

By  this  decision,  it  was  held  that  while 
the  railroads  under  the  law  have  the 
right  to  appeal  certain  decisions  of  the 
ICC,  the  public  has  no  similar  rights. 

Please  note  the  last  sentence  of  this 
quotation  from  the  court  decision: 

But  the  short  answer  to  this  argument  is 
that  Congress  does  not  have  to  be  fair. 

The  implication  of  this  sentence  is  that 
Congress,  in  amending  the  ICC  Act  in 
1958,  either  was  not  fair,  did  not  intend 
to  be  fair  or  was  not  aware  of  the  Impli- 
cation If  its  acts. 

This  indictment  of  the  Congress 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  unchal- 
lenged. 

The  \ery  first  line  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  reads: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
transportation  policy  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  fair  and  impartial  regulation  of  all 
mode  of  transportation,  etc. 

The  Congress  today  stands  indicted  of 
[>eipetrating  an  outrageous  and  unfair 
art  on  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  should  refute  this  indictment 
without  delay. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  submitting  a 
resolution  expiessing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  this  body  does  intend  to  be 
fair  and  that  both  the  public  and  the 
railroads  should  be  accorded  fair  and 
equal  recourse  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  add  that  a 
long  time  ago  President  Jobi^on  asked 


for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation.  This  followed  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Hoover  Commi-ssion  in 
1948  that  tran.sportation  should  not  be 
separated  into  several  sections,  each  reg- 
ulated by  a  different  agency  of  Govern- 
ment. With  each  agency  strongly  sus- 
pected of  promoting  the  particular  mode 
of  transportation  they  are  charged  with 
regulating. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  us  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  the  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  not  been  a 
watei-way  authorized  or  really  improved 
for  the  last  3  years  due  to  the  opposition 
of  other  modes  of  transportation. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  look  into 
the  entire  situation  and  do  something 
about  it.  In  the  meantime.  I  coult"  not 
I'esist  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  indictment  which  has  been 
made  acainst  the  Congress,  an  indict- 
ment of  being  unfair  to  the  nubile  and 
that  is  why  I  am  asking  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  to  correct  that  situation, 
either  by  statement  or  legislation. 

I  do  not  vouch  for  the  proper  wording 
of  the  resolution  which  I  am  iiitroducing 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Prouty. 
but  I  do  vouch  for  the  statement  that 
the  situation  is  very  bad  Congress  can- 
not afford  to  let  this  charge  against  it 
go  unchallenged. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  resolution  will  be  received 
and  a!5)jropriately  referred. 

Tne  resolution  iS.  Res.  284 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  in  1958  the  Congress  enacted 
49  use.  13(a)  giving  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  power  to  Investigate 
passenger  discontinuance  cases; 

Whereas,  certain  federal  courts  have  so 
interpreted  said  law  so  as  to  give  private  rail- 
road companies  a  ngkrt  of  appeal  to  the  dis- 
trict courts  when  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mlESion  is  adverse  to  them  but  denied  the 
ri^t  of  appeal  to  the  public  protesting 
such  discontinuance  when  the  Commis- 
sions decision  favors  private  railroad  com- 
panies: 

Whereas,  on  April  6,  1966.  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Finance  Docket 
No.  23831  ordered  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  to  con- 
tinue passenger  service  provided  by  the 
"Washingtonian"  from  Springfield.  Mass.  to 
New  York  City,  and  as  reason  for  such  de- 
cision stated ; 

"Three  daily  morning  trains,  Nos  169  (the 
'Washingtonian').  67  (the  Bankers'),  and  69 
(the  'Nathan  Hale),  provide  inbound  serv- 
ice during  New  York's  long  rush  period  and 
we  conclude  that  these  trains  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  'Washingtonian,'  arriving  In 
New  York  at  8:10  am.,  has  generally  light 
patronage  and  low  passenger  tram  mile  earn- 
ings, but  it  does  handle  a  quite  high  volume 
of  through  passengers  in  through  train  serv- 
ice from  Montreal  and  Boston  &  Maine  or- 
igins, as  well  as  a  high  volume  of  passengers 
moving  beyond  New  York  City  The  Wash- 
ingtonian,' a  conveniently  scheduled 
tlirough  Montreal-to-Washington,  DC. 
train,  should  not  be  discontinued  in  the  ab- 
sence of  clear  evidence  that  it  has  no  poten- 
tial  for  economic   viability."     Page   214 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fur- 
ther ruled  that  the  "Montrealer  "  providing 
pa.cscnger    service    from    New    Y'ork    City    to 
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Sprlngfleld,  Mass.  should  be  continued  and 
;is  reason,  therefore,  held: 

"Examining  the  patronage  and  revenue 
levels,  scheduling,  alternative  train  service 
and  feasibility  for  use  In  connecting  carrier 
service  of  all  of  these  evening  through 
trains,  we  conclude  that  the  New  Haven 
should  be  required  to  continue  to  operate 
only  trains  Nos.  28  i  the  Gilt  Edge' » ,  168 
(the  'Montrealer'i .  176  (the  Tederal')." 
Page  210. 

Whereas,  on  July  6,  1966.  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Issued  an  order  rela- 
tive to  the  proposed  discontinuance  of  pjis- 
senger  service  between  Sprlnpfleld,  Mass.  and 
White  River  Junction,  Vermont,  by  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  Corporation.  Finance  Docket 
No.  24000.  wherein  the  Commission  stated  as 
a  conclusion  of  law  that  four  passenger 
trains  Including  the  "Washlngtonlan"'  and 
the  "Montrealer"  were  Indeed  a  burden  upon 
interstate  commerce  but  delayed  Issuing  a 
report  until  some  time  in  the  future.  Said 
•'Washlnglonl.in'  and  ■Montrealer"  are  the 
very  same  trains  which  the  Conunlsslon  or- 
dered the  New  Haven  tti  continue  In  April  of 
this  year  becau-se  of  through  service  from 
Washington  and  New  York  to  Montreal; 

Wherea."!,  In  certain  federal  cases,  the  pub- 
lic has  protested  unfair  treatment  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  C<imnilsslon  but  certain 
feder.U  courts  have  held  that  there  is  no  re- 
quirement for  a  right  of  api^eal  as  fiur  as 
the  public  Is  concerned  and  that  the  federal 
courts  have  no  Jurisdiction  to  hear  sue  t  ap- 
peals. Thus,  In  StatF  of  New  Hamp'<h  re  r.t 
Boston  &  Maine  Corporation.  United  i'.tates 
of  Ameru-a  and  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Civil  Action  No.  2570.  the  Court 
held 

"While  Congrees  did  not  expressly  deny 
Judicial  review  of  S13(a){l)  proceedings,  we 
find  apart  from  the  terms  of  S13(a)  ()  )  the 
difference  between  sutwectiona  (1)  and  (2) 
highly  persuasive  that  Congress  did,  liideed, 
Intend  that  result. 

•'The  most  appealing  argument  In  support 
of  Jurisdiction  on  these  facts  Is  one  based 
simply  on  fairness  and  equity.  Since  the 
railroad  would  have  a  right  to  appeal,  the 
Commission's  order  that  seven  trains  are  re- 
quired by  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity and  must,  therefore,  be  continued  In 
service,  the  public  should  have  a  right  to 
Judicial  review  with  respect  to  the  dlsctntln- 
ued  trains  as  well  But  the  short  ann^er  to 
this  argument  vs  that  Cong-'ess  does  not  have 
to    he    fair.'      (Pages    11    and    12). 

Now,  therefore.  It  Is  hereby  resoU'ed  that 
Congress  In  enacting  49  D  S  C.  13(a)  intended 
to  be  fair  and  t«  give  the  same  right  of  appeal 
to  the  publl"  a«  to  private  railroad 
companies: 

ResoU^ed.  That  Congrees  In  enacting  49 
use.  13 1  a)  did  not  Intend  and  doe»  not  In- 
tend to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  right  of  decision  without  review; 

Resolved.  That  Congress  Intends  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  treat  mem- 
bers of  the  public  in  Vermont  with  the  same 
degree  of  fairness  as  memljers  of  the  public 
In  any  other  State 

Resnlt'ed,  That  Congress  Intends  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  treat  pri- 
vate railroad  companies,  such  as  the  New 
York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  with 
the  same  degree  of  fairnese  m  when  dealing 
with  the  Boston  and  Maine  Corporation; 

Resolved,  That  If  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  cannot,  or  will  not.  fairly  treat 
.ill  private  railroad  companies  equally  and  if 
said  Commission  cannot,  or  will  not.  treat  all 
members  of  the  public  with  equal  fairness, 
that  Congress  will  duly  consider  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission or  to  abolish  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  honored  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken  1  Included  his  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  IMr.  KuchelI  as  a 
cosix>nsor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  deUghted  to  add 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Kuchel]  as  a  caspon.'sor  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Although  this  Is  a  New  England  situa- 
tion that  brought  the  matter  up.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  other  parts  of  the  country 
haive  similar  situations. 

I  am  delighted  to  add  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  California  I  Mi.  Kocuel] 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolulion. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
196(5— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMKNT    NO     650 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  an  amendment.  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me,  to  the  bill  (S.  3584)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
puriKJses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  RECORn. 
together  with  a  proposed  revision  as  it 
would  read  with  matter  in  brackets  elim- 
inated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  Ue  on  the  table;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendment  and 
proiX)sed  revision  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tlie  amendment  'No.  650)  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  16.  In  lines  2.  7.  8.  and  9.  strike  out 
"BEcoNSTRiicTio.N"  and  insert  •development". 

In  line  10,  strike  out  "underdeveloped"  and 
lu.sert  "less  developed". 

In  line  10    strike  out  "in  Asia  and  Africa". 

In  line  12.  strike  out  "Reconstruction"  and 
insert  "Development  ". 

In  line  13,  strike  out  "two"  and  insert  "one 
or  more". 

In  line  14,  strike  out  "three"  and  ln.sert 
"one  or  more". 

In  line  15.  after  "established"  Insert  "A 
majority  of  the  members  of  each  such  Com- 
mission shall  be  clU2!ens  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  established. '. 

In  line  16.  strike  out  "that"  and  Insert  "for 
the  selection  of". 

In  line  17.  after  "eetabUshed"  Insert  "who 
wherever  feasible  '. 

In  line  20.  Insert  a  period  after  office"  and 
strike  out  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

In  line  24,  strike  out  "reconstruction  In" 
and  insert  "development  of". 

In  line  25,  strike  out  "shall"  and  Insert 
"may". 

On  page  17,  Insert  a  comma  after  "re- 
search"; strike  out  "and  ";  after  "training" 
Insert  "and  other". 

In  line  2,  strike  out  "reconstruction"  and 
in.sert  "development's 

In  line  12.  strike  out  the  quotation  marks. 

After  line  12,  add  the  following: 

"'(e)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  b« 
construed  to  restrict  the  authority  contained 
in  any  other  chapters  of  this  Act  '  " 

The  proposed  revision,  presented  by 
Mr.  Hickenlooper.  Is  as  follows: 
Proposid  Revision  of  Hickenixkipjs  Amend- 
ment   AS    It    WotTLD    RZAD    V/TTM   MaTTEE    tS 

Brackets  Eliminated 

chaptea    7 joint    commissions    on    kusal, 

i  reconstruction  i    development 

Sic.  471.  Joint  Commissions  on  Rural  [  Re- 
construction J    Development    (a)     the   Presi- 


dent Lb  authorized  to  conclude  agreements 
with  [under-)  Las  developed  countries  jin 
Asia  and  Africa]  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment in  such  countries  of  Joint  Commis- 
sions on  Rural  (Reconstruction]  Develop- 
ment each  of  which  shall  be  composed  of 
one  or  more  [two]  citizens  of  the  United 
States  appointed  by  the  President  and  one  or 
more  |  three  |  citizens  of  the  country  In 
which  the  Conimi.ssion  is  established.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  each  such  Com- 
mission shall  be  citizens  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  established.  Each  such  agree- 
ment shall  provide  for  the  selection  of  ]that] 
the  memlDers  who  are  citizens  of  the  country 
In  which  the  Commls-slon  is  establLshert 
who  icherevcr  feasible  shall  be  selected  In 
such  manner  and  for  such  terms  of  office 
as  will  Insure  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible their  tenure  and  continuity  in  office, 
jlnrtppendently  of  any  changes  In  political 
regimes  In  such  country  | 

(b)  A  commission  eslabllsh(xl  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  authorized  to  formulate  and  carry 
out  programs  for  [reconstruction  in]  dcvel- 
opvient  of  rural  areas  in  the  country  In 
which  It  Is  established,  which  (shall |  may 
Include  such  research,  (and]  training  and 
other  activities  tis  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
proprl.ite  for  such  (reconstruction J  deuelop- 
mcnt. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  m.ade  avaihible  pursuant  to  section 
212  shall  be  available  to  the  President  in 
negotiating  and  carrying  out  agreements  en- 
tered Into  under  this  section,  including  the 
financing  of  appropriate  activities  of  Com- 
missions established  pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ments. 

id)  The  furnishing  of  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  an 
express  or  Implied  assumption  by  the  United 
States  of  any  responsibility  for  making  fur- 
ther  contributions  for  such   purpose. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  the  authority  contained  in 
any  other  chapters  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  652 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  propo.<;ed 
by  me  to  th^orelgn  aid  bill,  S.  3584. 
The  purix).se  o^Uiis  amendment  would  be 
to  a.ssure  that^e  Agency  for  Interr.a- 
tional  Developmfct,  In  purchasing  iron 
and  steel  products  for  Vietnam's  com- 
modities import  program,  would  imple- 
ment congressional  policy  In  a  manner 
which  would  benefit  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. If  adopted  this  amendment 
would  prevent  the  payment  of  exorbitant 
prices  for  Inferior  steel  at  a  time  when 
our  own  steel  Industry  has  been  con- 
fronted with  serious  foreign  competition. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
t>ore.  The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  653 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GRtTENXNG)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  3584.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO    65* 

Mr.  McGEE  (on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr 
Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Clark)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  Senate  bill  3584,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  655 

Mr,  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate    bill    3584,    supra,    which    WM 


ordered   to  lie  on   the  table  and  to   be 

lirint<>d. 

AMENrMENTS    NOS.    656    THROUGH    665 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  10  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  3584,  .supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on   the   table  and   to  be 

printed. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  666  THROUGH   6"! 

Mr.  MORSE  .submitted  six  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  iiim, 
to  Senate  bill  3584,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed,  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

I  See  the  above  amendments  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse,  wliich 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  DEPART- 
MENT OF  TRANSPORTATION- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     651 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Hart),  had  intended  to  be  present  today 
to  inti'oduce  for  himself  and  the  other 
Senators  from  the  Great  Lakes  States  an 
amendment  to  S.  3010,  the  bill  proposing 
ihe  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Trimsportation. 

This  amendment  would  place  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration in  the  proposed  new  Department 
by  specific  statutory  provision.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  Congress 
at  the  time  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1954. 

Every  year  it  is  becoming  increasinply 
clear  that  the  seaway  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  growth  of  commerce, 
industry,  and  aBiiculture  in  the  heart- 
land of  the  United  States.  II  is  impera- 
tive that  the  management  and  opera- 
lions  of  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  seaway  be 
given  a  significant  statutory  position  in 
the  new  Department  to  enable  it  to  work 
effectively  with  other  Federal  agencies 
and  with  agencies  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  letter  we  have 
sent  to  Chairman  John  McClellan.  of 
the  Government  Operations  Giommittee, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  amendment, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendment  and 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  iNo.  651  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  between  lines  13  and  14  insert 
the  following  new  sub.section  : 

"ic)(l)  The  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  Is  hereby  transferred 
t«  the  Department,  where  It  shall  be  subject 
to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  .Sec- 
retary, and  there  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  vested  in  the  SecreUiry  all  functions, 
powers,  and  duties,  relating  to  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Admlnistra- 
'<jr  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation  and  other  officers  thereof. 


■■|2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provtsion 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  repo-t 
directly  to  the  Secretary. 

"On  page  15,  line  14,  strike  out  '(c)'  and 
substitute    (d )'. 

"On  page  15.  line  18.  strike  out  'idi'  and 
substitute  •|e)'. 

"On  page  15,  line  23,  strike  out  '(e)'  and 
substitut«  'if ) '. 

"On  page  18.  line  6,  strike  out  '(f)'  and 
substitute  '(g) '. 

"On  page  26,  line  19,  strike  out  '6(0'  and 
substitute  '6{dl  •." 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr  Mans- 
field, is  as  follows: 

July  18,  1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  As  your  Committee 
begins  lis  consideration  of  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  we  would  like 
to  have  before  the  Committee  the  enclosed 
amendment  which  would  place  in  the  new 
Department  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

In  1954.  with  the  enactment  of  PL  83-358, 
the  Congress  established  this  Corporation, 
and  provided  that: 

"There  is  hereby  created,  subject  to  the 
direction  and  .supervision  of  the  President,  or 
the  head  of  such  agency  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration," 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  enormous 
benefit  has  accrued  to  the  commerce,  indus- 
try and  agriculture  of  the  Great  Lakes-mid- 
continent  region  because  of  the  growing  utili- 
zation of  this  transportation  facility.  The 
prospects  for  the  future,  given  proper  coordi- 
nation of  U.S.  transportation  policy  and  con- 
tinued cooperation  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, can  mean  that  even  more  benefits 
will  accrue  from  commerce  flowing  to  and 
from  this  fourth  seacoast. 

Recently,  Departmentfil  Order  185.  placing 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration under  a  Deputy  Assi.stant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  considering  it  a  primal 
unit  for  organization  purposes,  has  raised 
serious  doubts  in  our  minds  that  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  PL  83-358  is 
being  carried  out.  We  believe  that  a  reaffir- 
mation of  this  intent  is  essential  at  the  time 
that  the  new  Department  of  Transportation 
is  created  and  organized.  It  Is  not  sufHcient 
to  leave  this  problem  to  be  resolved  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  following  establishment  of  the 
new  Department;  past  experience  indicates 
that  this  will  not  provide  adequate  remedy 
for  the  organizational  down-grading  of  an 
agency  which  must  play  a  very  important 
role  in  national  as  well  as  International 
transportation  policy. 

Hopefully,  your  Committee  will  have  the 
optxartunity  to  review  this  problem  fully. 
The  future  of  the  United  States'  participa- 
tion in  the  prrowth  of  the  Seaway  could  well 
be  affected  by  this  decision,  and  failure  to 
provide  for  thi.s  agency  within  the  legislation 
establishing  the  Department  of  TTansporUi- 
tion  would  materially  lessen  the  deeirability 
of  the  bill  from  our  point  of  view. 

Admittedly,  we  speak  with  a  regional  voice, 
but   believe   with   deep    conviction    the   na- 
tional interest  will  be  served  by  in.'jurlng  pri- 
mary  recognition    to   the   St     Lawrence   Sea- 
way Development  Corporation. 
Sincerely. 
Senator  Birch  Bath    Senator  Philip  .^ 
Hart.  Senator  Robert  Griffin.  Senat«.r 
Gaylord      Nelson,      Senator     Everett 
DiRKSEN,  Senator  Stephen  M.  Young. 
Senator    Paul    H     Douglas,    Senator 
Frank  J.  Lausche,  SenaU)r  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy.   Senator    William    Proxmire, 
Senator   'Vance  R^rtke    Senator  Wal- 
TEB  F.  Mondale. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  AMENTDMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  adsJitional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  folIowingT  tills  and 
amendment : 

Authority  of  June  28.  1966: 

S.  3565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  deduction  of 
certain  education  expenses  of  teachers:  Mr. 
Allott.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr  Brfw- 
ster.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  D<5M1nick, 
Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pkouty.  and  Mr. 
Scott 

Authority  of  June  30.  1966; 

S.  3578.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage,  under 
the  program  of  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance benefits  established  by  part  B  thereof, 
of  certain  expenses  incurred  by  an  insured 
individual  in  obtaining  certain  drugs:  Mr. 
Gruening. 

S.  3579.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Judicial  Serv- 
ice Commission:  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  Miller. 
Mr    Pearson.  Mr.  Prouty.  and  Mr.  Simpson. 

S.  3580,  A  bill  to  provide  additional  read- 
justment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era. 
and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  An- 
derson. Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Bass.  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bogcs,  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr. 
Carlson.  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr  Dodd  Mr,  Douglas, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr-  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Hrcska,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr,  Mc- 
Carthy. Mr  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Mondt.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tydings, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota.  ~- 

Authority  of  July   12,  1966: 

S.  3602.  A  bin  to  prohibit,  without  the  ex- 
press approval  of  Congress,  any  construction 
which  would  result  in  altering  the  propor- 
tions, changing  the  size,  or  modifying  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Building  in  any  substantial 
manner,  and  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  the  existing  and  future  needs  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  such  building:  Mr 
McGovern. 

Amendment  No.  638,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Kuchel,  to  the  bill  (S.  3164) 
to  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Na- 
tion's war  on  poverty:  Mr.  Be-nnett,  Mr 
Cooper,  Mr  Griffin.  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr  Javits. 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr 
Proutv,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Thurmond. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  to  S.  3408,  the  Inlercrovernmen- 
tal  Personnel  Act.  Tliis  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr. 
MrsKiE  J . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.    JAVITS.     Mr.    President.    I    a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
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Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  my  amendment 
No.  639  to  3.  3584.  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON 
CATV 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  subcommittee  has 
scheduled  a  public  hearing  on  S.  1006. 
the  copyright  revision  bill,  as  It  relates  to 
community  antenna  television  syrtems. 

These  hearings  will  be  held  on  Tuesday. 
August  2;  Wednesday,  August  3;  and 
Thursday,  August  4.  commencing  at  10 
aju.  In  room  1318.  New  Senate  OfTice 
Building. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  testify  or  file 
a  statement  for  the  record  should  com- 
municate Immediately  wjth  the  office  of 
the  subcommittee,  room  349-A,  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.,  tele- 
phone 225-2268. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  HartI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTTl,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG  J ,  and  myself. 


JIM  RYUN  SETS  3:51.3  WORLD 
RECORD  FOR  MILE  RUN 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Seinate  the  out- 
standing achievement  of  one  of  our 
State's  young  men. 

Yesterday  another  Kansan,  Jim  Ryun, 
a  19-year-olfi  Kansas  freshman,  set  a 
world  recor'^i  of  3:51.3  for  the  mile  run  at 
the  All  American  Track  Meet  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

In  1934  Glenn  Cunningham,  another 
Kansan.  became  the  first  American 
holder  of  th*-  world  mile  record,  which 
he  ran  in  4:06.8. 

In  addition  to  Ryun  and  Cunningham, 
Kansas  has  produced  other  outstanding 
nationally  and  internationally  known 
mile  ninnero,  such  as  San  Roman!  and 
Wes  San  tee. 

Kansans  are  all  proud  of  the  outstand- 
ing achievement  of  this  young  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  18,  1966, 
entitled  "Ryun  Predicts  3:50  Before  Year 
Is  Out." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RTtrpf  PRiajiCTB  3  :50  BrrORi:  Tear  Is  Oi/t  but 
Not  by  Him 

Berkixet,  Calif..  July  17. — Jim  Ryun, 
Kan.^as'  amazing  19-year-oId  freshman,  ran 
man's  greatest  mile  loday  and  then  predict- 
ed. "Someone  will  run  a  3:50  mile  this  year." 

But  It  won't  be  Ryun.  the  e-foot-2,  155- 
pound  super  athlete  whose  3:51.3  was  2.3 
seconds  faster  than  Frenchman  Michel  Jazy's 
world  record  of  3:53  6  set  last  year. 

"This  Is  my  last  mile  race  this  year,"  Ryun 
said,  explammg  that  he  has  been  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  a  vacation  "when  I  can 
be  human  again." 

Human? 


"There  are  so  many  things  you  can't  do 
In  training,"  said  the  blond  young  man  who 
rises  early  and  runs  as  many  as  80  miles  a 
week,  divided  among  sprints  and  distances. 

Ryun.  who  will  run  a  half  mile  In  Los 
Angeles  next  week  and  then  lay  off  until 
crofs-country  season,  ran  his  record  mile 
with  two  taped  blisters  on  the  Inside  of  his 
right  foot  and  developed  another  on  the 
Inside  of  his  left  foot  during  the  race.  He 
said  they  didn't  bother  him. 

He  termed  everything  just  great — the 
track,   the   weather,   the   mild   breeze. 

He  said  his  race  wa.s  run  almo.st  Ideally. 
He  always  felt  there  was  a  chance  for  a  rec- 
ord and  was  encouraged  by  the  loudspeaker's 
blaring  of  his  quarter  mile  times,  by  his 
competitors  who  set  the  pace  until  he  took 
over  Just  after  the  midpoint  and  by  the 
15.000  fans  In  California's  Edwards  Stadium 
who  stood  and  cheered  throughout  the  race. 

Ryun  explained  that  all  six  runners  In  the 
race  were  determined  to  run  their  personal 
best.  Cary  Welslger  of  San  Diego,  Calif  .  sec- 
ond In  3:58.  and  Richard  Romo  of  Texas, 
fourth  In  4:014.  also  did. 

Ryun  hasn't  decided  yet  upon  his  major 
subject  In  college.  This  summer  he  Is  a 
newspaper  photographer  with  the  Topeka, 
Kan..  Capital,  where  they  say  he  Is  a  good 
lensman. 

But  today  he  couldn't  take  what  may  be 
the   sports   plcttire   of   the   year. 


RAPID  HOUSE  ACTION  NEEDED  ON 
CHILD  NUTRITION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
wee*  the  Senate  passed  legislation  ex- 
tending the  school  milk  program  for  4 
years.  This  proposal  was  quite  similar 
to  a  bill  introduced  by  me,  and  cospon- 
sored  by  67  ol  my  Senate  colleagues, 
which  would  have  made  the  school  milk 
program  permanent.  However,  it  was 
only  part  of  a  more  Inclusive  bill  Intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  (Mr. 
Ellender],  extending  and  revising  both 
the  school  lunch  and  school  milk  pro- 
grams. 

At  the  time  this  legislation  was  ordered 
reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  con- 
gratulated the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  taking  speedy  action  to  ex- 
tend the  school  milk  program,  but  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  possibility  that 
the  program  might  become  simply  an 
adjunct  of  the  lunch  program.  I  was 
quite  pleased  when  I  read  language  In 
the  committee's  report  on  the  bill  making 
it  crystal  clear  that  the  milk  program 
was  to  continue  to  be  administered  as  in 
the  past. 

Subsequent  events,  however,  have  un- 
fortunately served  to  confirm  my  fears. 
Had  my  bill.  S.  2921,  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  and  passed  on  the 
floor  It  would  have  undoubtedly  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  where  more 
tlian  50  bills  similar  to  mine  are  pend- 
ing and  where  we  could  have  expected 
speedy  action.  However,  because  the 
child  nutrition  legislation  pa.ssed  by  the 
Senate  concentrated  on  the  school  lunch 
program,  the  Senate  bill  was  referred  to 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  to  imply. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  the  other  body  will 
be   slow   to   act   on   this   matter.    But 


where  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
other  body  has  held  hearings  on  this 
legislative  area  earlier  in  the  year  and  i.s 
presumably  ready  to  move,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  will  have  to  take  the 
matter  up  de  novo. 

I  deeply  hope  that  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  will  move  quickly  to  af- 
firm the  Senate's  recently  expressed  sup- 
ix»rt  for  the  milk  program.  The  Hou.^e 
of  Representatives  C£in  do  this  either 
by  reporting  a  bill  similar  to  S.  2921, 
making  the  school  milk  program  perma- 
nent, from  Its  Agriculture  Committee  or 
by  taking  speedy  action  to  approve  the 
Ellender  bill  in  its  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

House  Agriculture  Committee  action 
might  well  be  the  quickest  road  to  llie 
goal  of  an  extended  program.  Certainly 
a  school  milk  bill  reported  by  the  Hou.se 
Agriculture  Committee  and  passed  by 
the  full  House  of  Representatives  would 
receive  .speedy  Senate  approval.  After 
all.  68  Senators  have  sponsored  similar 
legislation.  In  any  event,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  rapid  action  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  resolve 
any  doubts  the  Nation  may  have  about 
the  future  of  the  school  milk  program. 


DRAMATIC  ECONOMIC  SLOWDO;^^^ 
IN  SECOND  QUARTER  SHOWS 
TAX  HIKE,  INTEREST  RATE  IN- 
CREASE  COULD   BE   DISASTROUS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
weekend  America's  newspaper  readers 
and  television  viewers  were  almost  buried 
under  stories  about  inflationary  pre.=si]re 
on  the  economy,  and  the  threat  of  rising 
prices. 

This  morning's  poll  by  Louis  Harri.'  on 
President  Johnson's  popularity,  in  my 
judgment,  turned  on  the  same  theme— 
the  public  concern  with  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

To  read  the  news  of  the  weekend  most 
persons  would  have  received  the  impres- 
sion that  the  economy  is  roaring  ahead 
as  never  before,  that  Americans  are 
recklessly  stepping  on  the  gas  and  wildly 
careening  into  a  boom  that  must  end  in 
a  bust  unless  further  restraints  are 
promptly  slapped  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  trouble  with 
this  picture  is  that  it  Is  wrong,  almost 
completely  wrong. 

This  great  American  economy  is  not 
accelerating.  It  Is  slowing  down,  j^nd 
this  morning's  news  shows  It.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  announcement 
on  what  happened  to  the  country  s  busi- 
ness activity  in  the  second  3  months  of 
1966 — that  is.  April,  May.  and  June — was 
released  for  this  morning's  newspaper.^ 
This  was  the  report  on  the  gross  national 
product,  the  GNP,  the  prime  measure  of 
economic  activity. 

Did  it  show  a  runaway  boom? 

Consider  that  in  the  final  quarter  of 
1965  and  the  first  quarter  of  1966.  growth 
had  averaged  $17  bUlion  in  money  terms 
but  $6  billion  of  this  was  because  of  the 
rise  in  prices,  the  growth  in  real  term.=; 
the  actual  economic  growth  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1965  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1966,  was  $11  billion  per  quarter. 


Now,  consider  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened to  the  American  economy  in  the 
past  3  months  ending  Jime  30th.  In- 
stead of  the  earlier  money  growth  of  $17 
billion,  the  economy  did  not  speed  up. 
It  actually  slowed  down  to  a  growth  rate 
of  $10.8  billion;  and  instead  of  a  real 
growth  rate  of  $11  billion  as  in  the  two 
preceding  quarters,  the  economy  only 
increased  Its  growth  by  $3.7  billion  or 
one-half  of  1  percent. 

Incidentally,  that  real  growth  rate  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  for  the  immediate 
past  quarter  would  mean  an  annual 
iirowth  rate  of  only  about  2  percent 
which  compares  with  the  1965  real 
growth  of  5.9  percent. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  start  becom- 
ing alarmed  at  that  2-percent  growth 
figure.  It  is  not  enough  for  this  great 
economy  of  ours.  It  means  that  during 
the  last  quarter  we  not  only  did  not  go 
too  fast,  it  means  we  did  not  go  nearly 
fast  enough.    We  stagnated. 

Mr.  President,  can  anyone  doubt  that 
the  economy  has  slowed  down  and 
sharply  slowed  down  In  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services.  It  has. 
The  statistics  are  clear  and  undeniable. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  prominent  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  even  competent 
economists,  nod  yes.  this  is  true  and  then 
turn  around  and  suggest  that  because  of 
ri.sing  prices  we  need  further  economic 
brakes;  we  need  to  slow  down  the  econ- 
omy further  to  prevent  prices  from 
rising. 

What  these  slap-on-the-brakes  advo- 
cates overlook  is  that  a  2-percent  real 
growth  rate  in  this  economy  of  ours  In 
which  one  and  a  half  million  new  work- 
ers are  pouring  into  our  economy  each 
year,  an  economy  that  has  expanded  its 
plant  and  equipment  to  increase  its  pro- 
duction as  never  before,  that  has  vastly 
upgraded  its  skills  and  intensely  auto- 
mated its  production,  that  this  2-percent 
real  growth  rate  is  not  enough  to  keep 
us  busy,  to  keep  our  men  and  our  plant 
occupied.  It  spells,  unless  It  is  reversed, 
unemplo3mient.  That  is  right.  It  means 
unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  to  say  that 
we  should  not  be  concerned  about  rising 
prices.  Of  course,  we  should.  Prices 
may  rise  more  rapidly  than  before.  But 
not  t>ecause  of  excessive  demand,  and  not 
because  of  Vietnam  pressures.  We  are 
producing  all  the  planes,  ammunition, 
ships,  helicopters,  and  manpower  we  can 
use  In  Vietnam,  but  our  economy  Is  pro- 
ducing all  this  and  yet  so  Immensely 
productive  that  it  is  actually  slowing 
down  for  lack  of  demand. 

No.  demand  Is  not  excessive.  It  is  de- 
Scient.  The  times  do  not  call  for  a  tax 
increase  or  a  further  tightening  of  the 
interest  rate  screws  to  hold  down  prices. 
The  times  call  for  restraint  on  the  part 
of  labor  in  their  wage  demands,  and  I 
say  this  although  labor  has  been  amaz- 
ingly restrained  for  the  past  3  years. 
They  have  done  a  remarkable  job  of 
keeping  wages  down  to  the  wage  price 
sniidelines  with  few  exceptions.  Wages 
have  risen  far,  far  less  rapidly  than  prof - 
Its  Labor  has  shown  continuing  states- 
manship in  exercising  this  restraint  at 
a  time  when  profits  were  soaring  way 
out  beyond  what  American  business  had 
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ever  seen  before,  and  when  the  growing 
shortages   of    skilled    labor    could    have 

provided  the  basis  for  sharp  wage  hikes. 

The  times  even  more  emphatically  call 
for  restraint  on  the  part  of  business. 
Many  contend  that  If  what  we  say  about 
the  GNP  continues  to  be  true — if  the 
economy  does  slow  down — that  competi- 
tion will  take  care  of  prices;  that  prices 
will  not  go  up  In  the  face  of  a  continuing 
slowdown  in  growth 

Mr.  President,  tiie  answer  i.s  that 
prices  can  and  ver>'  well  might  rise  more 
rapidly  In  the  face  of  a  slowdown  in 
growth.  This  is  what  happened  in  the 
late  fifties  and  It  could  happen  again, 
particularly  in  the  big  industries  where 
a  few  giants  exercise  effective  domina- 
tion of  the  market  or  a  price  leadership 
power  that  virtually  fixes  prices. 

This  Ls  why  price  restraint  is  so  im- 
portant, and  why  the  John.'^on  adminis- 
tration is  playing  such  a  vital  role  in 
holding  down  prices  by  such  actions  as 
the  molybdenum  incident  of  last  week. 

This  is  why  the  settlements  that 
emerge  from  labor  management  negotia- 
tions are  so  crucial  to  our  price  future. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times  reporting  the  slowdown  in 
the  gross  national  product. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

ECO.VOMIC  SLOWDOWN  SlTSSTM»THL CON- 
SUMERS   Spend    Less    as    Larger    Tax    Bite 

Is  Felt 

The  economy  showed  a  "substantial  slow- 
down" In  the  second  quarter  of  1966,  pri- 
marily because  Americans  finally  were  ending 
a  months-long  spending  spree. 

The  Commerce  Defjartment  reported  yes- 
terday that  the  Gross  National  Product 
(GNP) — the  price  u»^  on  the  Nation's  total 
output  of  goods  and  services — increased  la 
AprU,  May  and  June  by  only  $10.8  billion. 
This  w-as  the  smallest  gain  since  the  fall  of 
1964.  and  put  the  G.VP  at  a  seasonally  afl- 
Jusled  annual  rate  of  $732  billion. 

While  the  economy  w.is  slackening,  prices 
were  rising  as  fast  as  the  previous  three 
months.  In  fact.  InQation  ate  up  $6.5  billion 
of  the  $10.8  billion  second-quarter  gain,  leav- 
ing only  $4.3  billion  as  a  "real"  Increase. 

The  slowdown  Is  pointed  up  by  comparing 
the  $4.3  bl'llon  figure  with  the  first  quarter, 
when  the  '•  "il  gain  was  $10  8  billion,  and 
the  last  quarter  of  1965,  when  It  was  $14  5 
billion. 

Although  the  real  growth  ba«  slowed,  the 
amount  of  the  GNP  reflecting  inflauou  has 
climbed  from  $3.4  blUlon  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1»65  to  $6  billion  In  tiie  January-March 
period  and  to  the  $6.5  billion  In  the  second 
quarter. 

While  the  inflation  bothers  Administration 
economists,  the  slowing  real  growth  will  con- 
tribute to  the  already  subetantlal  evidence 
that  President  Johnson  will  not  seek  a  tax 
increase  this  year. 

la  making  the  rift^est  figures  public,  the 
Cunin^erce  Department  said  the  econoaxy  over 
the  last  3^2  years  has  grown  at  a  faster  clip 
than  Government  economists  previously 
thought.  It  revised  upward  all  quarterly 
GNP  figures  beginning  In  1963. 

The  new  revision — based  mainly  on  more 
up-to-date  data  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  State  Unemployment  Insurance  pay- 
rolls and  the  Census  Bureau— boosted  GNP 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  to  a  season- 
ally adjusted  annual  level  of  $721.2  billion 


It    had    earlier    been    estimated    at    $713.9 
billion. 

The  $10  8  blUlon  Increase  during  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  this  year  was  the  ftnallesi 
since  the  l.'ist  three  months  of  1964  but  It 
was  more  in  line  with  what  the  Administra- 
tion anticipated  last  January  In  projecting 
an  increase  from  1965  to  1966  of  about  $46.5 
billion. 

Some  economic  Indicators  for  June,  the 
Commerce  Department  said,  show  that  busi- 
ness conditions  at  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  may  have  been  stronger  than  for 
the  quarter  as  a  whole. 

The  main  reason  for  the  second-quarter 
slowdown  was  "a  marked  tapering  in  con- 
sumer spending"  following  a  long  period  of 
rapid  gains,  the  Government  said.  Auto- 
mobile sales  alone  dropped  $3  billion  at  an 
annual  rate. 

Behind  the  drop  In  consumer  spending 
were  Increased  payroll  withholding  and 
.Social  Security  taxes,  the  latter  to  help 
finance  Medicare.  The  auto  safety  con- 
troversy also  might  have  played  a  role. 

Other  elements  In  GNP  showed  nnlxed 
trends.  Homebuilding  declined  slightly,  and 
officials  predicted  a  bigger  drop  this  summer 
as  the  shortage  ol  home  mortgage  money  is 
felt  In  construction. 

Businessmen    Invested    less   In    new   plant 
and  equipment  but  more  In  Inventories,  re- 
flecting  bigger   stocks   of  unsold   cars.     Im-' 
ports  rose  faster  than  exports. 

As  a  result  of  high«r  taxes  and  lower  eco- 
nomic activity,  disposable  personal  income 
advanced  only  $4.6  billion,  less  than  In  any 
(  ther  quarter  since  the  spring  of  1963. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

Slackening  Seen  in  Gross  Peoduct — 
Growth  in  Total  for  Quarter  Well  Below 
Hectic  Pace  roR  Precej)Inc  Periods-  Prick 
Upturn  Is  Cited — Rise  in  US  Orrrptrr  or 
Goods  and  Services  in  3  Months  Is  Set  at 
$10  8  Billion 

Wa.shington.  July  17. — The  second-quarter 
growth  In  the  nation's  total  output  of  goods 
and  services,  the  gross  national  product,  was 
$10.8-bUllon,  well  below  the  hectic  pace  of 
the  preceding  two  quarters,  the  Commerce 
Department  reported  today. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  rise  in  the  dollar 
value  of  the  gross  product  In  the  second 
quarter  simply  represer.ted  higher  prices,  the 
report  said.  TTie  "real"  growth  was  about 
$3  7-blUion,  or  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

In  the  final  quarter  of  1965  and  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  growth  had  averaged 
$17-billlon  in  dollar  terms  and  $ll-bllllon  In 
"real"  terms. 

Today's  report  also  contained  the  regular 
July  revisions  of  the  G.N  .P.  for  several  previ- 
ous'years  It  showed  that  total  output  last 
year,  at  $681.2-bllllon.  was  $4.9-billlon  higher 
than  the  earlier  estimates  had  Indicated. 
Real  growth  last  year  turns  out  to  have  been 
5.9  per  cent,  the  highest  among  the  leading 
industrial  countries. 

tPWARD    REVISIONS 

F  r  the  second  quartez_  of  this  year,  the 
gross  national  product  was  put  at  an  annu.U 
rate  ol  $732-billlon.  compared  with  the  re- 
vised figure  of  $721.2-blllion  In  the  first 
quarter  and  $704.3-bllhon  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1965. 

The  upward  revisions  In  the  nation's  total 
output  help  account  for  the  spectacular 
growth  In  government  revenues,  which  have 
been  running  well  ahead  of  estlmatee. 

The  Blowing  of  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
second  quarter  wafi  generally  welcomed  both 
in  and  out  of  government.  It  meant  some 
reduction  In  Inflationary  pressure,  which 
had  begun  to  reach  dangerous  proportions  in 
the  six-month  period  from  last  October  to 
March. 

The  G.N.P.  measures  output  by  measuring 
total  spending  in  the  economy.     By  far  the 
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most  important  factor  In  slowing  the  ex- 
pansion In  the  second  quarter  was  a  dip  In 
consumer  spending,  concentrated  on  auto- 
mobiles. 

PERSONAL  CONSDMPTION 

ToUl  personal  coii.siimption  expenditures 
In  the  second  quarter  were  at  a  rate  of 
$458  9-biIllon.  up  only  $3  3-bllllon  from  the 
first  quarter.  This  compares  with  Increivsea 
of  SlO-biillon  in  the  two  previous  quarters. 

There  was  an  actual  decline  of  $3  5-bil- 
Uon  In  purchases  of  durable  goods  dom- 
inated by  autoe.  Consumer  spending  on 
"soft"  goods  and  on  services  continued  to 
rise,  thovigh  the  rise  in  purchases  of  soft 
goods    was    less    than    In    previous    quarters 

Possibly  because  of  delivery  delays,  busi- 
ness Investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
apparently  fell  below  the  average  quarterly- 
gains  of  iiust  year  and  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  Hou.sing  construction  also  de- 
clined  slightly    in    the   second   quarter. 

The  report  put  defense  outlays  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  at  an  annual  rate  of  $57-billion, 
up  $2  4-bilIlon  from  the  first  quarter  and  $8- 
blllion  above  the  second  quarter  of  la.st  year 
before  the  major  military  commitment  to 
Vietnam  was  made. 

The  defense  flgi.ire  in  the  G.N  P  accounts 
is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  military 
budget,  but  it  gives  a  good  picture  of  the 
growth  in  the  cost  of  the  war.  On  a  G  N.P. 
basis,  defense  spending  rose  $16-bi!lion  in 
the  third  quarter  of  htst  year.  $1  8-billlon  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  $2.1 -billion  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  and  $2  4-bllUoi  in  the 
second  quarter. 

One  unusu.il  feature  of  the  second  quarter 
was  a  very  large  rise  in  business  Inventories, 
at  an  annual  rate  of  .»r2-bllllon,  c  >m pared 
with  less  than  $10-blllion  in  the  previous  two 
quarters  Tlie  chief  reason  was  a  buildup  of 
stocks  of  autoe  at  the  dealer  level. 


[From  the  New  York  Times] 
Price   Index   Criticized 

Washington.  July  17 — The  Government's 
system  for  keeping  an  eye  on  Inflation  came 
under  Are  t<xlay  in  a  special  economic  study 
that  reconimended  an  urgent  overha  il  of  the 
system  to  permit  advance  warning  of  rising 
prices 

The  study.  "Inflation  and  Price  Indexes." 
w;vs  released  by  the  Joint  Congressional  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  which  already  has 
criticized  handling  of  Government  .sUitl.stics 
used  by  President  Johnson  In  fighting  Infla- 
tion 

The  study  was  made  by  Jules  Bac:<man  of 
New  York  University  and  Martin  Gainsbrugh 
of  the  National  Industry  Conference  Bixird 
for  the  Ufe  Insurance  Association  of 
America, 

Senator  Wiiiiam  Proxmire,  Detmcrat  of 
Wisconsin,  .laid  the  committee  was  lele-asing 
the  study  because  "evidences  of  prl:e  Infla- 
tion are  prompting  widespread  concern  as  to 
the  possible  need  for  ite  control  by  fidded 
fiscal  measures,  selective  controls  or  an  even 
more  restrictive  monet<iry  policy." 

Breaking  with  current  economic  thinking. 
the  report  gave  top  billing  to  the  consumer 
price  index-  the  cost-of-living  gvilde—over 
the   wholesale   pnce   Index   as   an   Inflation 

spotter 

Most  government  economists  contend  the 
wholesale  Index  Is  a  more  accurate  indicator 
Of  inflation.  I'hey  contend  the  consumer 
Index  fails  to  account  for  quality  In  product 
improvement  and  over-states  price  Increasec. 

Although  the  report  said  the  wholesale 
index  provided  an  earlier  Inflation  warning 
than  the  consumer  guide.  It  said  the  latter 
"provides  the  best  measure  of  magnitude  of 
price  Inflation." 


ADMINISTRATION  MUST  NOT  PLAY 
POLITICS   WITH   U.S.   ECONOMY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  9  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair  > ,  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  have 
hoard  with  deep  interest  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Pro.xmireI  ha.s 
jusi  stated.  Interestingly  enough,  I  came 
to  the  floor  prepared  to  addre.s.s  myself 
to  the  .same  subject,  but  with  a  different 
conclusion. 

The  administration's  unwillinsncss  or 
inability  to  stop  the  present  drift  in  eco- 
nomic policy  and  to  deal  with  inflation 
effectively  is  tlireateninK  a  major  crisis 
for  the  United  States. 

The  administration  never  hesitates  to 
take  credit  for  the  expansioilary  effects 
of  the  tax  cut  of  1964:  now  It  should  be 
prepared  to  take  the  necessary  difficult 
and  politically  sensitive  fi.<^cal  actions  be- 
fore this  fall's  elections.  Unfortunately, 
the  American  economy  will  not  stand  still 
while  the  adniii^istration  awaits  the  out- 
come of  the  November  elections,  and 
continues  to  rely  almost  solely  on  a  tight 
money  policy  as  a  means  to  stabilize  the 
economy. 

The  administration  was  quick  to  criti- 
cize the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  in- 
creasing' the  rediscount  rate  December 
last.  Since  then,  it  has  abdicated  its 
coininandinK  role  in  economic  policy- 
niakiiiK  and  left  the  main  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  result  has  been  that  credit  has  be- 
come unnecessarily  and  danperously 
tight  and  interest  rates  today  are  at 
their  highest  point  since  World  War  II, 
This  has  already  caused  serious  distor- 
tions in  key  sectors  of  the  economy,  such 
as  the  home  building  Industi-y,  small 
business.  State  and  local  governments; 
and  has  started  an  undesirable  rate  war 
between  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  savings  banks  and  other  credit  in- 
stitutions. Unless  the  credit  situation 
eases  soon  we  may  soon  be  faced  with 
something  far  more  serious — a  recession. 

The  administrations  most  recent  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  rising  intei'est 
rates  has  been  to  suggest  that  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  begin 
work  on  legislation  to  limit  temporarily 
the  amount  of  interest  which  commer- 
cial banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions can  pay  on  certain  types  of  deposits. 
Should  Congre,ss  act  on  this  recommen- 
dation, it  would  be  like  clamping  the  lid 
on  a  boiling  pot  without  turning  down 
the  heat.  If  study  by  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  indicates,  how- 
ever, that  this  would  be  an  appropriate 
action  to  take,  it  is  my  view  that  this 
action  must  be  coupled  with  basic  fiscal 
action  to  moderate  the  demand  for  cred- 
it, which  is  one  basis  of  our  high  Interest 
structure. 

Credit  demand  for  marginal  projects 
can  be  reduced  by  a  more  restrictive  fis- 
cal policy.  Improving  the  mix  between 
fLscal  policy  and  monetary  policy  would 
restilt  in  reducing  the  overall  level  of 


demand  but  at  a  lower  structure  of  In- 
terest rates  than  in  the  present  situation, 
where  emphasis  is  placed  on  restrictive 
monetary  policy  alone. 

While  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  price 
level  appears  to  have  diminished  in  re- 
cent weeks,  the  inflation  hazard  is  by  no 
means  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  are  iii 
the  midst  of  a  guideline — jettisoning  ma- 
chinists' strike  against  one-half  of  the 
major  domestic  airline  caniers,  right 
now.  Next  year,  labor  contract  nego- 
tiations aie  scheduled  involving  3  million 
workers  in  a  number  of  key  industrie.s. 
such  as  rubber,  trucking,  communica- 
tions, paper,  construction,  and  automo- 
biles. Vietnam  costs  are  certain  to  in- 
crease before  the  year  is  out.  and  capital 
spending  is  not  diminishing.  The  ad- 
ministration cannot  permit  any  fuitlier 
delay  in  adopting  a  policy  mix  that  will 
permit  continued  economic  growtli  in 
the  United  States  without  inflation. 

This  policy  mix,  in  my  view,  calLs  for 
an  easing  of  credit  and  lowering  of  in- 
terest rates  balanced  by  an  Increase  In 
both  individual  and  corporate  tax  rates 
totaling  about  $6  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
way  behind  the  times — a  matter  of  6 
months  behind.  Even  now,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  danger  will  be  met 
by  an  increase  in  taxes,  even  thoui-'.h  it 
comes  at  least  6  months  too  late.  If  the 
administration  would  take  the  lead  In 
fi.scal  policy,  the  Federal  Reserve  Boaid 
would,  I  believe,  be  ready  to  adjust  monc- 
taiT  ixilicy  accordingly.  If  administra- 
tion-Federal  Reserve  Board  coordination 
has  any  meaning  whatever  it  means  ju.st 
such  cooperation  and  Congress  has  ever>- 
right  to  expect  this  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

It  Is  fair  to  .say  that  our  current  eco- 
nomic outlook  is  cloudy  and  there  are  no 
quick  or  easy  policy  solutions.  Nevei- 
theless,  the  administrations  abdication 
of  economic  leadership  over  the  pa-st  6 
months  has  aggiavated  the  uncertainly 
about  the  economic  outlook  and  made  the 
.selection  of  an  appropriate  policy  le- 
spon.se  more  difficult  and  hazaidous  than 
would  have  been  the  case  early  this  year 

Further  delay  in  making  hard  eco- 
nomic decisions  would  be  the  worst  solu- 
tion. A  modest  increase  in  individual  in- 
come taxes — 1 '  2  or  2  percentage  points- 
coupled  with  an  increase  in  coiporate  in- 
come taxe.s — 2 '  j  to  3  percentage  points- 
would  yield  $5.5  to  $7  billion  in  Govern- 
ment revenues  and  would  affect  the  econ- 
omy across  the  board  moie  equitably 
than  a  tight  money  policy;  a  policy 
which  is  e.s.sentially  nonselective  except 
as  individual  banking  institutions  cany 
out  selectivity.  A  corresponding  easing 
of  credit  and  a  fall  of  interest  rates 
would  at  tlic  .same  time  improve  the  .situ- 
ation of  tho.se  credit  institutions  and 
busine.s.ses  which  today  are  carrying  the 
main  burden  of  the  administration  s  im- 
willingness  to  "face  the  music. " 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  very 
clearly  why  the  attitude  taken  Is  the  one 
which  has  been  desigitated  by  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
understand  It  politically,  but  it  is  un- 
sound economically.    It  is  the  duty  of  the 


minority  to  protest  against  it.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  I  and  others  are 
going  to  vote  yea  and  nay  on  such  a  pro- 
posal, it  will  be  infinitely  less  costly  and 
less  dangerous  to  the  American  people 
than  the  present  policy  with  the  salve  put 
over  it,  on  the  ground  that  in  one  quar- 
ter the  gross  national  product  has  gone 
down.  Why?  Because  money  is  tight, 
and  building  construction  Is  going  down? 
For  the  wrong  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
because  the  administration  will  not  face 
the  music.     It  is  6  months  late  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Economic  Impact — 
LB  J.  To  Blame  for  Chiu-rung  Interest 
Rates,"  written  by  Hobart  Rowen,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
yesterday. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 
iprom  the  Washlneton   (DC  )   Post.  July  17, 

19661 
LB  J.    To    BLAMr    roR    CHtrRNtNG    Interest 
Ratks 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
More  than  It  cares  to  admit,  the  Johnson 
.^dminlstration  Is  worried  about  price  infla- 
tion,  which    reeumed    a   dangerous   upward 
course  last  month.    Yet,  the  President  stub- 
bornly redlsta  a  tax  Increase  that  would  slow 
•.he  boom,  especially  in  business  invefstment. 
As  Gov.  Sherman  J.  Malsel  of  the  Federal 
Reserve   Board   said   In   a   speech   last   week. 
that  would  have  been  "the  .simplest  .  .     the 
510ft  direct"  way  of  holding  things  in  check. 
In5tead,  President  John.^on — who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  Populist  abhorrence  of 
high  Interest  rates — has   allowed   monetary 
po'.icy  to  carry  the  ball. 

We  have  had.  as  a  result,  a  disastrous  "rate 
war  ".  with  Interest  charges  leap-frogging  out 
o!  sleht.  Banks,  savings  institution?,  and 
tincle  Sam  himself  are  in  a  mad  competition 
lor  money. 

Interest  and  dividend  rates  of  5'4  and  5^ 
p«r  cent  are  now  common.  One  Alaska  sav- 
irigs  bank  offers  depoeltors  5  65  per  cent. 
Sh.-ewd  investors  can  get  around  5  7  per  cent 
on  some  Government  Issues.  Home  mort- 
sige  rates  under  6  per  cent  are  almost  non- 
existent. 

And  the  end  Is  not  in  sight,  although  on 
Friday  the  Federal  Reserve  moved  to  clip 
back  some  of  the  more  tantalizing  rates 
banks  have  offered  small  depositors 

While  money  is  "tight",  in  the  sen.-^e  that 
Interest  rates  are  high,  the  traditional  im- 
pact of  costlier  money  has  been  aljsent.  The 
money  supply,  since  the  Federal  Reserve 
raised  the  discount  rate  last  December,  has 
ictiially  been  Increasing  faster  than  before. 
The  classic  expectation  was  that  costlier 
money  would  discourage  borrowing.  But  It 
simply  hasnt  worked  out  that  way.  Con- 
vinced of  good  markets  and  boom  times, 
businessmen  have  willing  paid  the  price — 
higher  interest  rates — to  expand  their  opera- 
tions and  build  up  inventories. 

So  what  we  have  is  an  economy  crying  for 
restraint  through  fiscal  policy  or  monetary 
policy — and  getting  neither.  The  only  re- 
straint that  LBJ'B  present  policy  (or  non- 
Pfllryi  is  enforcing  Is  excessive  trouble  for 
the  housing  and  construction  Industry. 

At  some  point  in  this  process,  unless  the 
Administration  acta  on  the  fiscal  side,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  may  be  tempted  to  do 
*hat  it  has  resisted  so  far — and  that  Is  to 
make  interest  rates  frlghtenlngly  high. 

The  discount  rate  is  now  4'^  per  cent, 
la   the    present    circumstances,    one    could 


Justify  a  5  or  5 ',4  per  cent  discount  rate. 
The  banks'  prime  lending  rate,  now  5%,  per- 
cent, could  go  to  6 '4  or  6Vi  per  cent.  Loans 
to  smaller  customers  could  go  to  7  per  cent. 

AU  of  this  could  also  knock  the  economy 
Into  a  cocked  hat.  and  the  FRB  fears  it  may 
be  lugged  "with  rcfponslblllty  for  a  recession. 

But  what  are  the  other  options? 

The  Administration  seems  to  be  sitting 
around  waiting  for  good  news"  m  the  form 
of  a  slow-down  in  some  Important  sector  of 
the  economy.  For  example,  officials  take 
cheer  that  the  Grc^s  National  F>r.->duct  ap- 
parently TCtse  only  »10-«n  hllllon  i  at  annual 
rates!  In  the  second  quarter,  compared  with 
$17  billions  in  the  f^rst. 

But  the  drift  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  — and 
perhaps,  ultmiately  elsewhere  in  Asia — leads 
everyone  in  Washington  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  arms  spending  »IU  move  up,  not 
down  in  the  year  ahead. 

Tlius,  the  ■'comfort"  from  a  slower-paced 
GNP  in  the  second  quarter  may  dissipate 
with  a  new  bulge  in  the  third. 

Nevertheless,  high-placed  Insiders  In  the 
Administration  told  me  in  the  past  few  days, 
that  there  will  be  no  move  toward  higher 
taxes  at  this  time. 

Tliey  profess  to  fear  that  Congress  might 
stall  on  a  tax  bill,  and  pass  it  only  after  the 
peak  of  Inflationary  prersures  has  past. 

The  only  anti-Inflationary  action  which 
the  Administration  has  summoned  courage 
recently  was  a  roll-back  of  a  5  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  alloying  metal,  molybdenum. 

There,  It  had  a  sitting  duck  In  a  two-com- 
pany industry  where  the  leader  had  an  out- 
standing profit  record.  In  thousands  of 
other  .cltuatiuns.  more  meaningful  to  be  con- 
sumer, prices  are  escalating,  and  the  Admin- 
litratlon  has  no  plan  or  program  to  keep 
them  in  check. 

The  economy  today  Is  a  complex  of  record 
profits,  rising  prices,  record  interest  rates 
There  is  an  open  invitation  to  labor  to  trans- 
late 1966's  price  inflation  Into  1967's  wage 
Inflation. 

It's  not  anything  this  Administration  can 
be  proud  of.  What  we  have  here  Is  not 
"new",  nor  "old",  Jiust  bad  economics. 


BROOKHAVEN  NATIONAL  L.'^BOR.^- 
TORY— SITE  FOR  PROPOSED 
ATOM  SMASHER 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  ap- 
proaching decision  by  the  Atomic  Eiiergy 
Commission  concerning  a  location  for 
their  proposed  200-biliion-eIecti-on-volt 
particle  accelerator.  This  atom  smasher, 
when  completed,  will  be  the  world's  larg- 
est scientific  irLstrument,  and  will  further 
strengthen  U,S.  world  leadership  in  basic 
science.  The  AEC,  after  studying  more 
than  150  sites  for  the  accelerator,  has 
narrowed  down  it.s  final  consideration  to 
.six  locations  throughout  the  Nation,  in- 
cluding the  Brookhavcn  National  Labo- 
ratory at  Upt-on,  Long  Island,  which  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  personally  in- 
specting earlier  this  year. 

The  Brookhaven  Laboratory  is  the 
location  most  ideally  situated  for  the 
project.  Basic  economic  considerations 
suggest  the  choice  of  Brookhavcn.  It  is 
the  only  .site  for  which  the  accelerator 
would  not  require  the  establishment  of  a 
giant  new  Federal  laboratory,  with  the 
attendant  delay  and  high  costs.  By 
coordinating  the  new  atom  smasher  with 
a  smaller  33-billlon  accelerator  already  In 


use  at  the  laboratory,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  $60  milhon  in  construc- 
tion costs  could  be  saved,  and  ihai  when 
complete  it  can  be  opera'.ed  at  a 
$9,500,000   annual   saving. 

A  completely  new  staff  would  not  need 
to  be  trained.  As  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  repor'v/ed. 

The  highly  competent  accelerator  design 
group  already  there  c-ould  serve  as  a  nucleus 
fir  tlie  staff  of  the  200-Bev  facility.  While 
the  new  accelerator  Is  being  built,  experi- 
meulal  physlcLste  would  t>e  able  to  usft  the 
3'3  Bev  machine  that  is  now  operating.  This 
would  materially  aid  In  the  recruitment  of 
staff. 

'^  However,  it  is  not  only  in  economic  con- 
sideraiions  in  which  Brookhavcn  excels. 
The  facihty  is  also  presently  situated  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
plexes of  scientific  lalent  for  research 
and  technology.  The  laboratory  itself 
is  now  operated  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commi.ssion  by  a  group  of  universities 
called  Associated  Universities,  Inc., 
winch  IS  composed  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Cornell,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Princeton,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  University  of  Rochester  and 
Yale. 

The  close  ties  of  the  Brookhaven  scien- 
tists and  additional  distinguished  univer- 
.'iitiis  in  the  arra  s'lculci  ai.'-o  be  ncog- 
nized.  More  Institutions  use  these 
atomic  facilities  than  use  any  other  in 
the  Nation.  Over  65  percent  of  all  the 
research  performed  there  is  carried  on  by 
visiting  scientists  from  35  outside  insti- 
tutions. It  was  the  Seaborp  Panel  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisorv'  Committee 
which  stressed  that  basic  research  and 
graduate  education  should  remain  inti- 
mately coupled.  In  short,  the  wealth  of 
scientific  personnel  in  the  universities 
which  manage  Brookhaven.  and  in  the 
other  universities  within  easy  reach  of  it. 
represents  by  far  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  brain  power  available  to  utilize 
this  accelerator  anywhere  in  the  United 
States 

Added  to  the  strong  educational  sup- 
port is  the  support  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Industries  and  business  groups 
on  Long  Island,  throughout  New  York 
State,  and  indeed  throughout  the  east- 
ern seaboard  Kiave  joined  in  their  support 
for  this  advance  of  science  Particularly 
strong  is  the  L-ong  Island-wide  support 
for  the  accelerator,  mcludinp  that  of  the 
Nassau-Suffolk  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mi.ssion. the  Long  Island  Association,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  financial,  labor, 
and  industrial  groups.  StaU'wide.  t.he 
New  York  State  Science  Foundation  and 
the  New  York  State  Advi.'iory  Council  for 
the  Advancement  of  Industrial  Research 
and  Development,  among  others,  have 
assured  the  AEC  of  their  complete  will- 
ingness to  assist  in  strengthening  the 
coordination  of  the  educational  Institu- 
tions with  Brookhaven 

This  support  by  both  educational  and 
business  proups  is  unusual  and  indeed 
sienificant.  Furthermore,  the  added 
advantage  of  the  superb  transportation 
system  in  the  area  makes  the  Brookhaven 
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site  unparallf^'ed-  Because  of  Uie  excel- 
lent rail,  hik'iiway.  and  shipping  net- 
works of  which  New  York  is  the  focal 
point,  the  new  atom  smasher  at  Brook- 
haven  would  be  uniquely  accessible  to 
scientists  from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  ttie  world. 

In  fact.  Brookhaven  is  already  an  es- 
tablished center  for  the  world  scientific 
community,  with  over  350  visiting  scien- 
tists participating  in  its  research  pro- 
grams each  year. 

In  summary,  with  Its  obviou.s  advan- 
tages of  the  nearby  universities,  ;in  avail- 
able, federally  owned  location,  a  nucleus 
of  experienced  nuclear  scientists,  strong 
support  from  the  business  and  academic 
communities,  and  an  outstanding  trans- 
portation system.  Brookhaven  clearly 
is  the  superior  location  for  the  atom 
smasher. 

And.  these  factors  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
given  the  fullest  consideration  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  by  the 
President  in  reaching  a  decision. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  an  article 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
30,  regarding  a  meeting  which  I  a'  tended 
under  the  auspicics  of  the  Long  Island 
A.ssociation  of  Commerce  and  the  First 
National  City  Bank,  in  which  leading 
executives  of  some  250  New  York  and 
New  England  corporations  participated. 
Presiding  at  this  conference  were  Rich- 
ard S.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank  and  Carlyle  H.  Jones,  president  of 
the  Long  Island  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Indust:-y  and  vice  president  of  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp, 
Presentations  were  made  by  Dr.  John 
Baiardl.  Provost  of  the  Brookhaven  cam- 
pus of  Long  Island  University :  Joseph  F. 
Dytra,  Jr..  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Lon+;  Island  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry;  and  John  F  Woog,  Esq.,  Legis- 
lative Counsel  of  the  association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  "nines.  June  30, 
19661 

Ix)NG   Island   Is   Urged   as   Site   for   a   Huge 
Reactor 

Leading  executives  of  some  250  New  Eng- 
land corporations  were  urged  yesterday  to 
lend  their  Influence  and  prestige  to  a  drive 
to  locate  a  $370-mllUon  atomic  accelerator 
on  Long  Island. 

The  accelerator,  a  200-bllllon  electron  volt 
reactor,  commonly  called  an  atom  smasher. 
Is  to  be  constrxtcted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  one  of  six  sites  across  the  country. 

Already,  some  government  and  business 
leaders  In  13  northeastern  states  have  en- 
dorsed a  bid  to  locate  the  reactor  at  the 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  In  Suffolk 
County.  A  33-bllUon  electron  volt  reactor  Is 
now  in  operation  at  Brookhaven. 

Yesterday  s  meeting  of  executives-  one  of 
the  rare  efforts  to  organize  the  usvially  inde- 
pendent .Atlantic  states  into  a  political  bloc  — 
was  held  in  an  auditorium  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  at  339  Park  Avenue  near 
51st  Street 

Mayor  I.Mid.say  and  Senator  Jacob  K  Javits 
were  both  on  hand  to  urge  the  business  lead- 
ers to  support  the  drive,  aimed  at  Influencing 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  chixjse  the  Long  Island  loca- 
tion. 


Officials  of  the  Long  Island  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Indtistry  told  the  group  that 
construction  of  the  world's  largest  reactor  at 
Brot)khaven  WQUld  mean  an  "economic  fall- 
out" in  the  Northeast  of  $1.25-biinon  In 
building  and  operating  costs  over  a  10-year 
period. 

The  bvi.slnessmen  were  asked  to  write  to 
their  Congressmen,  key  government  officials 
and  the  presidents  of  universities  and  col- 
leges in  their  areas  asking  for  support  for 
the  Brookhaven  project. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  in 
Newsday.  the  Long  Island  newspaper,  of 
June  27.  entitled  "One  More  Push  '• 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn, 
as  follows: 

I  From  Newsday.  June  27.  1966 1 
One  More  Posh 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  now 
making  its  final  consideration  of  six  possible 
sites  for  a  $375,000,000  atom  smasher,  by  far 
the  largest  In  the  world.  These  sites  are  at 
Brookhaven.  on  Long  Island;  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich  ;  at  Madison,  Wis.:  at  Weston.  III.:  at 
Denver.  Colo  ,  and  at  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Each  has  certain  features  that  recommend 
it.  but  the  Brookhaven  site  is  the  only  one 
that  has  all  of  them  in  abundance 

Tlie  biislc  criteria  are  (1  )  land  suitability; 
(2|  availability  of  electric  power  and  clean 
water;  (3)  cost  of  construction;  (4)  cost  of 
operation;  (5)  fast  transportation,  both  local 
and  nationwide:  (6)  proximity  to  colleges 
and  universities:  and  (7)  suitable  surround- 
ing communities  to  house  2  400  resident  sci- 
entists and  technicians.  On  the  evidence. 
Brookhaven  excels  on  every  count. 

Mcxst  of  the  land  required  Is  already  owned 
by  the  federal  government,  and  excellent 
for  construction  Electric  power  and  water 
to  spare  are  close  at  hand  Tlie  atom  site 
ran  be  built  at  a  savings  of  $59.000  000  at 
BrfKikhaven  because  of  supporting  facilities 
which  are  already  in  place.  When  complete. 
It  can  be  operated  at  a  $9,500,000  annual 
savings  a  total  of  $154,000,000  over  ten 
years 

Overriding  all  these  favorable  factors, 
which  include  the  scientific  nucleus  already 
i-reated  by  the  State  University  at  Stony 
Brook,  other  colleges,  defense  production 
plants  and  the  national  laboratory,  is  the 
political  pressure  that  is  being  brought  by 
every  area  being  considered  The  governors 
of  many  northeiustern  slates  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  those  states  are  push- 
ing h.u-d  for  Brookhaven.  That  pressure 
must  be  intensified,  for  the  final  decision  Is 
to  be  made  in  two  stages  — first  by  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  for  Atomic  Energy, 
and  finally  by  President  Johnson. 

On  the  merits,  Brookhaven  should  win  the 
award  of  the  atom  smasher  On  the  basis  of 
practical  politics,  every  ethical  effort  shoxild 
be  made  to  Insure  that  the  whole  of  the 
northeastern  US.,  with  Its  unmatched  scien- 
tific and  educational  facilities,  benefits  by 
the  location  of  this  new  facility  on  Long 
Island. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  cele- 
bration of  Captive  Nations  Week  ex- 
presses the  determination  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  free- 
dom in  the  hearts  of  the  captive  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Communist  tyranny  has  enslaved  mil- 
lions of  Europeans  for  two  decades.  No 
one  regi-eus  more  than  I  the  necessity  for 
a  Captive  Nations  Week:  yet  until  na- 


tional Independence  is  restored  to  these 
East  European  countries,  the  American 
people  will  continue  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity every  year  to  publicly  recommit, 
ourselves  and  our  Nation  to  a  policy 
whose  ultimate  goal  Is  the  restoration  of 
human  freedom. 

The  United  States  has  been  founded 
on  principles  of  Independence,  personal 
liberty,  and  human  dignity — those  very 
principles  now  denied  our  friends  and 
relatives  in  Eastern  Europe.  Indeed, 
many  of  those  who  helped  found  the.se 
principles  in  America  are  heroes  of  now 
captive  nation.s — heroes  as  illustrious  a.s 
Kosciusko  and  Pulaski.  The  Unitfd 
States  thus  shares  with  these  Easiern 
European  people  ties  of  histoi-y  and  cu;- 
tures.  as  well  as  ties  of  sympathy  and 
understanding. 

Captive  Nations  Week  has  acquired  an 
added  significance  now  in  view  of  event.s 
In  Vietnam  and  east-central  Europe 
Most  recently  in  the  press  we  read  of 
Rumania's  attempts  to  introdtice  .some 
flexibility  in  the  tightly  controlled  ea.st- 
ern  bloc  and  Warsaw  Pact.  This  is  a 
positive  sign  and  we  can  as.sLst  such 
moves  toward  Independence  by  trade. 
cultural  exchanges,  and  moral  encour- 
agement. In  East  Grermaiiy,  despite  a 
manmade  barrier  to  freedom,  i>eople 
daily  seek  asylum  and  a  new  life  In  the 
West.  Indeed.  In  each  satellite  country, 
one  can  find  inspiring  examples  of  rest- 
lessness and  a  search  for  freedom.  We 
particularly  note  these  events  during 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  we  pray  for 
the  time  when  all  these  people  can  b<= 
restored  to  the  ranks  of  the  free,  and  a 
Captive  Nations  Week  will  no  longer  be 
necessary. 

AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  1  should 
like  to  make  some  obsei-vations  regarding 
the  agriculture  appropriation  bill  the 
Senate  pa.ssed  last  Friday,  and  which 
will  soon  be  the  subject  of  a  Senate- 
House  conference.  First.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Appropriations  Committee  fur 
restoring  the  administration's  propo.sed 
cutbacks  in  the  school  milk,  school  luiicl:. 
land-grant  college  and  agricultural  n- 
search  programs.  Certainly,  these  long- 
existing,  vital  programs  deserve  the  full 
support  of  the  Congress.  By  recom- 
mending cuts  in  these  valuable  pro- 
grams, the  administration,  which  should 
have  known  full  well  that  the  Congres.s 
would  surely  restore  the  cuts.  In  effect 
attempted  to  make  the  Congress  appear 
to  be  the  "big  spenders." 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  conferees  will 
press  for  adoption  of  the  sums  allotted  by 
this  body  particularly  in  regard  to  ttic 
following  two  programs: 

First.  Rural  Community  Developnieni 
Service: 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  provided  a 
valuable  service  when  it  Increased  the 
funds  available  to  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Service  from  last  years 
$637,000  to  $2.5  million.  Unfortunate  >^ 
the  House  agreed  only  to  maintain  tne 
fiscal  1966  level.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
support  to  the  Senate  figure  and  *ouia 
hope    that    the    distinguished    Senator 


from  Florida  IMr.  Holland]  will  urge 
the  House  to  take  the  $2.5  million  figure. 
Xhe  Rural  Community  Development 
Service  provides  a  force  of  specialists  in 
ruial  development  thoroughly  trained  in 
t!;e  procedures  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies— as  well  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture programs — assigned  a  clear  and 
full-time  responsibility  of  helping  rural 
communities  in  each  State  make  full  use 
of  available  forms  of  assistance.  Our 
Federal  programs  are  of  Inadequate 
value  if  we  cannot  make  them  reach  the 
rural  citizen  who  has  little  access  to  in- 
formation concerning  the  various  aid 
available.  The  $2.5  million  appropriated 
by  the  Senate  will  allow  this  agency  to 
expand  its  services  beyond  the  23  States 
in  which  it  now  has  offices.  The  agency 
had  estimated  that  it  would  need  at  least 
SI. 750.000  to  maintain  the  present  level 
of  operation.  Thus,  by  giving  added  life 
to  this  service  we  are  pursuing  the  goal 
of  seeing  that  rural  people  share  equi- 
t.ibly  in  our  Federal  system. 

Second.  School  lunch  program  for 
needy  children: 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  Senate  adopt 
an  amendment  to  increase  to  $4.5  million 
funds  available  for  section  11  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  That  section  au- 
thorizes special  assistance  in  the  form 
of  a  larger  subsidy  to  schools  in  low- 
income  areas.  This  added  sum  will  allow 
needy  children  to  receive  more  well- 
rounded  nutritional  diets.  The  House 
merely  continued  the  $2  million  appro- 
priated last  year. 

At  the  same  time  I  hope  the  conferees 
•«U  be  sympathetic  to  the  views  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  new  starts  in  water- 
shed planning.  Whereas  the  House 
allowed  for  100  new  starts  for  this  im- 
portant program  to  increase  our  flood 
prevention  methods,  the  Senate  has  al- 
lowed for  only  60  new  starts.  1  am 
unformed  the  actual  building  of  the  vari- 
ous watershed  projects  has  been  bogged 
down  and  I  hope  that  an  increased  effort 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  be  made  to  push  this  program  along 
at  a  faster  pace. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  point  out  that 
although  only  $50  million  was  allocated 
for  expenses  for  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment program,  the  committee  in  Its  re- 
port states  that  should  it  be  detcnnined 
later  that  actual  needs  for  fiscal  1967  are 
much  greater,  additional  funds  will  be 
sought  In  a  supplementary  appropria- 
tion bill.  The  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram was  created  as  a  result  of  the  1965 
•Agriculture  Act  and  it  is  still  unfamiliar 
to  many  farmers.  However,  as  the  word 
spreads  across  the  country,  I  believe  that 
there  will  be  great  demand  by  farmers 
who  may  wish  to  divert  latid  from  the 
production  of  unneeded  crops  to  uses  that 
*in  promote  the  development  and  con- 
servation of  our  soil.  Also  the  program 
may  be  used  to  preserve  open  spaces, 
promote  natural  beauty,  and  for  rural 
recreation  facilities. 

Earlier  in  the  session,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  902,  a  bill  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Ellender  and  myself  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
*ith  State  £md  other  public  agencies  in 
planning  for  changes  in  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural land  In  rapidly  expanding  areas 


and  other  agriculture  use  areas.  We  can 
ill  afford  to  make  mistakes  In  land  de- 
velopment as  the  cities  expand  into  our 
rural  areas.  I  am  Informed  that  com- 
munity planners  have  expressed  great 
interest  in  the  aid  given  them  by  the  soil 
maps  resulting  from  surveys  conducted 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Services.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  committee  would  have 
seen  fit  to  restore  the  entire  $3.6  million 
which  tlie  admmistration  sought  to  cut 
from  this  year's  budget.  However,  the 
Senate  did  restore  $2  million  of  that 
amount  which  is  the  sum  agreed  to  by 
the  House. 

Finally.  I  should  mention  that  by  re- 
storing the  funds  which  the  administra- 
tion would  have  cut  in  agricultural  re- 
search, the  committee  returned  $320,000 
to  the  joint  Federal-State  fight  against 
the  golden  nematode— an  insect  which 
has  the  capability  of  destroying  the  en- 
tire Long  Island  potato  crop.  Such  de- 
struction would  result  in  the  loss  to  New 
York  State  of  over  $25  million  annually. 
I  am  informed  that  the  combined  Fed- 
eral-State effort  over  the  past  20  years  is 
within  3  or  4  years  of  containing  this 
infestation.  It  would  be  tragic  if  the 
Federal  Government  were  to  withdraw 
its  support  at  this  time. 


STEINBECK   REPLIES   TO  YEVTU- 
SHENKO  ON   VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  poem 
published  July  7  in  a  Moscow  literary 
newspaper.  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko  chided 
Pulitzer  and  Nobel  Prize-winning  Author 
John  Steinbeck  for  his  silence  on  Viet- 
nam and  urged  him  to  deplore  the  recent 
bambing  raids. 

Mr.  Steinbeck,  who  has  a  son  in  Viet- 
nam, turned  the  tables  on  Yevtushenko. 
He  said  that  he  does  not  "know  a  single 
American  who  is  for  ithe  war  In  Viet- 
nam'. But.  my  beloved  friend,  you  ask 
me  to  denounce  half  a  war.  our  half." 

Steinbeck  called  the  war  Chinese-in- 
spired and  insisted  that  the  United  States 
would  not  be  there  in  the  first  place  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  others  began  the 
conflict. 

Instead.  Steinbeck  called  on  Yevtu- 
shenko to  use  his  influence  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  get  the  Moscow  government  to 
"stop  sending  the  murderous  merchan- 
dise through  North  Vietnam  to  be  used 
against  the  South." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
full  text  of  John  Steinbeck's  letter 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Following  Is  the  full  text  of  Steinbeck's 
open  letter  to  Yevtushenko: 

"Mt  Dear  Friend  Genta: 

"I  have  Just  now  read  those  parte  of  your 
poem  printed  In  the  New  York  Times.  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing  how  good  the  trans- 
lation Is.  but  I  am  pleased  and  flattered  by 
your  devotion. 

"In  your  poem,  you  ask  me  to  speak  out 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  You  know  well 
how  I  detest  all  war.  but  for  this  one  I  have 
a  particular  and  personal  hatred.  I  am 
against  this  Chinese-Inspired  war.  I  don't 
know  a  single  American  who  is  for  it.  But. 
my  beloved  friend,  you  asked  me  to  denounce 
lialf  a  war.  our  half.  I  appeal  to  you  to  Join 
me  In  denouncing  the  whole  war. 


"Surely  you  don't  believe  that  our  'pilots 
fly  to  bomb  children.'  that  we  send  bombs 
and  heavy  equipment  against  Innocent  civil- 
ians'' This  Is  not  East  Berlin  in  1953.  Buda- 
pest in  1956,  nor  Tibet  In  1959. 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do.  Genya.  that  we 
are  bombing  oil  storage,  transport  and  the 
heavy  and  sophisticated  weapons  they  carry 
to  kill  our  sons.  And  where  that  oil  and 
those  weapons  come  from,  you  probably 
know  better  than  I.  They  are  marked  In  plc- 
tograph  and  In  Cyrillic  characters. 

"I  hope  you  also  know  that  if  those  weap- 
ons were  not  being  sent,  we  would  not  be  in 
Vietnam  at  all.  If  this  were  a  disagreement 
between  Vietnamese  people,  we  surely  would 
not  be  there,  but  It  Is  not.  and  since  I  have 
never  found  you  to  be  naive  you  must  be 
aware  that  It  Is  not. 

•  This  war  Is  the  work  of  Chairman  Mao, 
designed  and  generalled  by  him  in  absentia, 
advised  by  Peking  and  cynically  supplied 
with  brutal  weapons  by  foreigners  who  set 
it  up.  Let  us  denounce  this  also,  my  friend. 
but  even  more,  let  us  together  undertake  a 
program  more  eilectlve  than  denunciation. 

"I  beg  you  to  use  your  very  considerable 
influence  on  your  people,  your  government, 
and  on  those  who  look  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  direction,  to  stop  sending  the  murderous 
merchandise  through  North  Vietnam  to  b« 
used  against  the  South. 

"For  my  part.  I  will  devote  every  resource 
1  have  to  persuade  my  government  to  with- 
draw troops  and  weapons  from  the  South, 
leaving  only  money  and  help  for  rebuilding. 
And.  do  you  know,  Genya.  If  you  could  ac- 
complish your  part,  my  part  would  follow 
immediately  and  automatically. 

"But  even  this  Is  not  necessary  to  stop  the 
war.  If  you  co\ild  persuade  North  Vietnam 
to  agree  in  good  faith  to  negotiate,  the  bomb- 
ing would  stop  instantly.  The  guns  would 
fall  silent  and  our  dear  sons  could  come 
home.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that,  my  friend,  as 
simple  as  that.  I  promise  you.  I  hope  to  see 
you  and  your  lovely  wife  Galya  soon. 

"With  all  respect  and  affection. 

■■John  Steinbeck." 


THE  AIRLINES  STRIKE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  last  week, 
I  called  upon  the  administration  to  make 
proposals  to  Congress  for  the  revision 
and  strengthening  of  the  emergency 
labor  dispute  provisions  of  our  national 
labor  laws — proposals  which  the  Presi- 
dent assured  us.  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  he  would  deliver  but  which  have 
never  been  presented. 

The  airlines  strike  Is  but  one  more 
example  of  the  critical  weakness  in  our 
labor  laws  which  periodically  and  regu- 
larly subjects  us  to  .strikes  endangering 
the  national  health  and  safety. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Wash- 
ington Post  published  an  excellent  edi- 
torial, reiterating  my  call  for  legislative 
action.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
July   17,   1966] 
Emergency  Strike  Void 
Senator  Javits  ha.=  issued  a  timely  reminder 
that    the    promised    recommendations    for 
emergency  strike  legislation  have  never  been 
forthcoming      The  President  indicated  in  his 
state    of    the    T7nlon    message    last    January 
that  he  would  have  proposals  to  make  on  the 
subject.    At  the  time  the  country  wm  much 
concerned    about    the   helplessness    of    Gov- 
ernment in  the  face  of  stalled  public  services 
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because  of  the  New  York  subway  strike  The 
crisis  passed,  however,  and  nothing  was  done 
Now  the  country  Is  face  to  face  with  a  similar 
crisis  In  the  airlines  strike,  and  there  Is  no 
legislation  on  the  books  through  which  the 
public  Interest  can  be  protected. 

This  newspaper  hiis  often  noted  the  Inade- 
quacies of  the  emerEpncy  strike  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  The  airline  strike 
has  once  more  demonstrated  the  similar 
weakne.sses  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  So 
long  Its  these  defects  remain  uncorrected  the 
public  must  expe<:t  periodic  crises  resulting 
In  the  suspension  of  services  that.  In  o\ir 
modern  clvlUEatlon.  must  be  deemed 
essential 

Mr.  J.wrrs  Is  not  aKkin?  others  to  rush  Into 
a  delicate  le(?l.slatlve  field  wfc'ch  he  himself 
avoids.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  long  spon- 
sored leitlslatlon  that  would  i^ve  the  Presi- 
dent what  he  calls  'one  last-resort  weapon" 
that  could  be  used  after  all  else  had  failed 
If  fact-finding  with  recommendations  and 
a  cooling-otT  perttxi  for  additional  negotia- 
tions should  fall,  he  would  authorize  the 
President  to  go  to  court  and  ask  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  receiver  to  operate 
the  struck  property  whenever  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  right  approach. 
It  would  be  a  useful  startlng-ofT  place  for 
discussion  of  an  extremely  difncvilt  problem. 
It  Is  a  grave  Illusion  to  suppose  that  the 
problem  will  go  away  if  the  Congrees  and  the 
White  House  continue  to  Ignore  It.  On  the 
contrary,  It  1r  likely  to  get  worse. 


DEATH  OF  POLICE  CHIEF  WILLIAM 
H.  PARKER,  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday night,  a  distinguished  American, 
Chief  of  Police  William  H.  Parker,  of  Los 
Angeles,  died  .suddenly  of  a  heart  attack. 
He  was  64.  My  wife  and  I  send  to  his 
widow  our  most  heartful  condolences. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  his  renutation  is 
known  to  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  would  wish  to  join  with  me  in  ex- 
tending sincere  sympathies. 

Chief  of  Police  Parker  was  a  -nan  of 
unswerving  loyalty  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  If  a  crime  were  committed, 
or  suspected,  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
he  considered  It  his  bounden  duty  td  fer- 
ret out  the  guilty,  no  matter  who  they 
were,  nor  what  their  reputation  might  be. 

Bill  Parker  brought  lionor  and  courage 
and  devotion  to  the  public  trust  and  to 
all  of  his  official  labors. 

He  reorganized  the  police  department 
of  the  great  city  of  Los  Angeles  into  one 
of  the  fine.st  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  this  Nation. 

He  would  remove  an  incompetent  or 
one  derelict  to  his  duty  as  Instantly  as 
he  would  honor  a  member  of  his  depart- 
ment for  valor  in  line  of  duty.  He  was 
impervious  to  both  politics  and  threats. 

Chief  Parker  .sought  no  public  laurels. 
He  had  no  political  ambitions.  He  was 
content  with  his  lot.  and  eternally  proud 
of  it.  He  was  not  interested  in  winning 
popularity  contests.  When  he  spoke,  he 
spoke  bluntly  He  did  not  seek  a  repu- 
tation as  a  public  speaker,  or  as  a  racon- 
teur, or  as  a  clubman  First  and  last, 
it  was  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
the  protection  of  the  Innocent  which 
marked  the  bounds  of  his  duties  and  his 
days  as  chief  of  police. 

For  Uie  last  many  montlijs.  Bill  Parker 
was  not  well.  He  underwent  heart  sur- 
gery last  October.    But  he  stuck  to  his 


duty,  for  duty,  as  he  saw  It,  was  his  guide. 
He  feared  God.  but  nothing  else. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  late 
Chief  Parker  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  In  the  intervening  years,  I 
came  to  know  him  as  a  friend.  But 
.soared  into  my  soul  is  the  eternal  grati- 
tude which  I  shall  have  for  him  bocau.se 
of  the  .superb  professional  investigation 
which  he  and  the  members  of  his  excel- 
lent police  department  undertook  many 
months  ago  when  I  became  the  victim  of 
a  criminal  libel.  Chief  Parker  ordered  a 
complete  inquiry,  and  his  ix)lice  force 
proceeded  prcci.sely  as  he  ordered.  Un- 
Questionably,  the  truth  would  not  hove 
been  known,  nor  would  justice  have  pre- 
vailed, in  this  instance,  were  it  not  for 
Bill  Parker's  penchant  for  law  enforce- 
ment all  across  the  board.  Here,  as  in 
every  other  instance  he  confronted  in 
his  official  labors,  it  was  the  law  of  or- 
ganized society  that  Bill  Parker  viewed 
as  supreme. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  him  on  February  25,  1965.  and 
his  answer  to  me  on  Marcli  2,  ia65.  may 
appear  in  th»  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Febhuaky  25,  1965. 
Hon.  William  H>  Parkfr 
Chit'/  o/  Police. 
City  of  Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Di:ar  Currp  Parkfti;  I  wish  to  repeat  what 
I  told  you  at  lunch  last  week  As  a  Call- 
fornlan.  I  take  (»reat  pride  in  the  integrity 
and  the  ability  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
purUnent  under  your  leadership.  I  have 
abundant  reiusnn  to  know  what  I  say.  The 
rt-ceut  Investigation  which  your  Department 
undertook,  at  my  request,  dcmon.strated  a 
high  degree  of  skill  in  uncovering  a  complex 
.series  of  well  hidden  facts,  by  which  your 
Department  esf.abllshed  the  commission  of 
an  evil  crime  against  society. 

The  Irivcstigrition  did  more.  It  reflected  a 
dedicated  devotion  by  your  Department  to 
its  public  trust. 

With  my  sincere  Uianks. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  H.  Kucinx, 

U.S.  Senator. 

City  or  Los  Ancfles.  Calif.. 
Office  of  the  Chief  or  Police, 
W.  H.  P.\aiiEB, 

March  2,1965. 
Hon   Thomas  H  Kuchel, 
The   US    Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dkab  .Senator  Kuchel:  Thank  you  so  very 
much  f'>r  your  expression  of  confidence  and 
support  concerning  the  manner  in  which  offl- 
cers  of  this  Department  are  performing  their 
duties. 

I  am  uncommonly  proud  of  the  especial 
tribute  you  have  paid  to  the  officers  who  were 
iusslgned  to  the  recent  investigation. 

Be   assured   that  they  shall   know  of  your 
gratefulness  for   their  efforts  In  your  behalf. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  Pariucb, 
Chief  of  Police. 


THE  AIRLINES  STRIKE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
President's  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Uiiion  he  said: 

I  also  intend  to  a«k  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider measures  which,  without  Improperly 
Invading    State    and    local    authority    will 


enable  us  to  deal  effectively  with  strikes 
which  threaten  Irrejjarable  damage  to  the 
national  Interest. 

That  message  was  delivered  last  Jan- 
uai-y.  No  implementing  legislation  was 
recommended. 

The  status  of  the  Nation  in  beins  at 
the  mercy  of  labor  leaders  is  now  identi- 
cal with  what  it  was  on  the  night  the 
mes.sage  on  the  state  of  the  Union  was 
presented  to  Congress.  Undoubtedly. 
when  the  President  made  that  state- 
ment, he  had  in  mind  the  paralyM? 
that  the  city  of  New  York  suffered  \vh.  r. 
it  was  subjected  to  a  strike  against  thr 
metropolitan  tran.sportatlon  system.  The 
impact  of  that  strike  was  still  vivid  with 
the  President  and  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion, and,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  on  that 
basis  that  he  said  he  would  present  to 
the  Congress  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  country  against  work  stop- 
pag'^s  which  caused  irreparable  damaiie 
to  the  economy. 

Tlie  question  now  is.  Does  the  strike 
of  the  airlines  involve  a  national  inter- 
est? My  position  is  that  to  contend  to 
the  contrary  Is  ridiculous.  The  strike 
docs  Involve  the  national  interest.  It 
comes  completely  within  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  what  the  President  .said  to 
the  Congress  last  January. 

That  the  national  interest  is  involved 
is  quite  pointedly  demonstrated  when 
we  recognize  that  the  Continental  Air 
Conmiand  has  had  to  institute  an  emer- 
gency airlift  to  carr>-  soldiers  retumins 
from  or  en  route  to  South  Vietnam  and 
to  facilitate  other  military  operations. 

However,  even  apart  from  the  problem 
of  transporting  military  men,  the  strike 
has  caiised  economic  damage  in  ur.to'.d 
amounts  and  has  subjected  the  citizenrv- 
to  an  Inconvenience  which  Is  wholly 
unjustified 

Last  week  I  presented  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  the  provisions  of  which  declared  that 
after  conciliation  and  mediation,  under 
the  Rall'^^-ay  Labor  Act,  a  finding  had 
been 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  3  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  2  or  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ls  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  After  the  prelimir.ary 
Instrumentality  had  been  exercised  and 
no  adjustment  had  been  made  of  the 
dispute,  the  President,  under  my  bill. 
would  be  empowered  to  create  a  five-man 
board,  three  to  repre.sent  the  public,  one 
the  .striking  unit,  and  one  the  employers 

Tlrat  five-man  board  is  granted  plen- 
ary powers  to  take  testimony  and  finally 
render  judgment  on  what  has  been  done. 
That  judgment  is  final,  except  If  there 
be  a  digression  from  the  procedural  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

On  the  following  day.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  J.avitsI  Introduced  a  bill. 
contemplating  creating  an  Instrumenlal- 
ity  of  the  Government  that  would  make 
possible  the  termination  of  a  dispute  of 
the  type  Involved.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  provisions  of  his  bill.  My 
understanding  is  that  certain  prelimi- 


nary instrtunentalities  are  used,  and  if 
those  instrumentalities  do  not  produce  a 
settlement,  he  would  then  give  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  VS.  courts  to  appoint  a  re- 
ceiver and  operate  the  system,  with  all 
parties  being  in  status  quo  except  that 
the  receiver  is  operating  the  system. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  Not 
one  word  is  heard  from  the  Wliite  House 
about  either  Senator  Javit's  bill  or  mine. 
I  know  of  no  condition  that  would  more 
uiKently  demand  some  expre.ssion.  The 
White  House  cannot  say,  "We  will  not 
i;i!ervene."    The  problem  is  too  serious. 

I  .say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
It  i.s  my  hope  that  we  will  not,  at  the  end 
of  this  strike,  find  ourselves  in  the  same 
po.sition  that  we  were  in  at  the  end  of 
the  New  York  metropolitan  transixirta- 
tion  strike.  Something  must  be  done  to 
permanently  deal  with  this  problem,  and 
I  intend  to  continue  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  one  view  of  how  it  should  be 
done,  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
another:  others  may  proix)se  other 
means.  But  some  effective  instrumental- 
ity must  be  created. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  we  Sena- 
tors generally  get  to  know  one  another 
pretty  well,  and  it  is  well  known  that  my 
views  on  social  welfare  and  even  on  labor 
questiorus  often  differ  from  those  of  the 
distingtilshed  Senator  and  my  beloved 
friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheI.  But 
that  does  not  detract  one  iota  from  my 
respect  and  affection  for  him. 

One  matter  on  which  we  see  eye  to  eye 
;.s  that  at  no  time  must  the  United  States 
be  powerless.  A  great  sovereign  govern- 
ment with  enormous  responsibilities 
cannot  be  stricken  powerless.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Upon  this  issue  liberals,  conserva- 
tives, and  all  parties  must  agree. 

That  is  the  Issue  in  a  strike  such  as 
this:  Does  the  United  States  have  any 
residual  authority  remaining?  The 
answer  under  the  present  state  of  the 
law  is  that  it  does  not.  Mr.  President,  I 
restx'ctfully  submit  that  to  this  issue  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must  ad- 
dress himself.  The  Nation  cannot  be 
left  powerless.  Whatever  may  be  the 
formula,  the  Nation  must  have  a  remedy. 

I  look  with  no  pride  upon  the  flap 
we  got  into  on  this  fioor  when  we  faced 
the  firemen's  and  enginemen's  strike 
and.  at  the  last  minute,  some  action  had 
to  be  taken.  I  had  to  voto  for  a  bill  I 
despLsed,  because  it  involved  what  I 
ihouslit  was  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche] 
had  to  vote  for  a  bill  he  despised,  be- 
cause it  was  a  laggard  Improvisation  in 
the  face  of  a  terrible  national  emergency. 

It  is  painful,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  in  this  position.  It  is  a  manmade 
rrisis.  We  could  easily  work  out  legisla- 
tion which  would  put  us  in  a  position 
where  we  can  act.  I  think  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  come  through  this  time, 
so  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
said,  this  strike  may  be  ended  in  some 
fashion.  Otherwise,  again  and  again,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  as  vulnerable  as  we 
are  now.    It  1b  a  shameful  situation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  Teamsters  UrUon,  within  the  past  few 
*'eeks,  has  voted  plenary  powers  to  Hoffa. 


if  and  when  he  deems  it  advisable,  to 
declare  a  nationwide  strike  of  that  union. 
Effective  power,  in  such  circumstances. 
is  taken  away  from  the  Government  and 
transferred  to  labor  leaders. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  hopes  Senators  will 
ic.strain  themselves  in  debating  during 
the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  is 
this  the  morning  hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.     It  IS. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Are  we  subject  to 
the  3 -minute  limitation? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Ttie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  Docs  that  apply  to 
all  Senators? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    To  all  Senators. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  wi.sh  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  their  remarks.  The  President 
and  Congress  have  a  responsibility  to 
act  in  this  field. 

We  had  an  example  a  few  months  ago 
of  what  a  crippling  transportation  strike 
could  do  to  a  metropolitan  city.  We 
have  an  example  today  in  the  airlines 
strike  of  what  can  happen  to  the  entire 
Nation.  We  faced  a  similar  emergency 
a  few  months  ago  m  the  threatened  rail 
strike. 

I  believe  that  both  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  a  responsibility 
to  propose  and  enact  legislation  to  give 
the  Government  adequate  authority  to 
act  in  such  a  crisis. 

The  interests  of  the  public  must  be 
paramoimt  to  that  of  either  management 
or  labor. 


DEATH  OF  F.  EDWARD  KERNAN 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI  and  I 
were  both  shocked  and  saddened  last 
Friday  when  we  learned  of  the  death 
of  F.  Edward  Kernan.  a  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Washington  Bu- 
reau, at  the  early  age  of  only  59  years. 

Eddie  Kernan.  as  both  of  us  affection- 
ately knew  him,  was  a  fine,  gracious 
gentleman,  our  friend  for  more  than  20 
years,  and,  throughout  his  lifetime  an 
objective  and  fine  news  reporter.  Ohio 
and  the  Nation  have  suffered  a  loss  by 
reason  of  his  passing. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Gridiron  Club  of  Washington. 
There  is  very  little  one  can  say  about  a 
tragedy  such  as  this,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  in  behalf  of  my  colleague 
I  Mr.  IJ^DscHEl  and  myself,  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
•Edward  Kernan,  Plain  Dealer  Writer, 
Dies,"  and  an  article  entitled  "Statesmen 
Pav  Kernan  Tribute."  published  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  July  16,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington   Bukeac   Membee  Edwaed  Keb- 
NAN.  Plain  Dealee  Wbiter.  Dies 

Washington. — F.  Edward  Kernan.  veteran 
member  of  The  Plain  Dealer  Washington 
bureau,  died  yesterday  in  Holy  Crosa  Hoe- 
pltal,  Sliver  Spring,  Md.     He  was  69. 


Mr  Kernan  had  been  on  sick  leave  for 
nearly  two  years  He  was  hoepltalized  July  7 
after  suffering  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  which 
caused  his  death  »t 

Francis  Edward  Michael  Kernan.  In  h\s  22 
years  in  The  Plain  Dealer  Washington  Bu- 
reau, was  known  affectionately  throughout 
the  huge  press  corps  In  the  nation's  capital 
as  Eddie — with  1.000  friends."  among  them 
five  presidents. 

Amiable,  shrewd  and  gregarious.  Eddie 
landed  in  Washington  In  1944  aflcr  reporting 
stints  on  newspapers  in  his  native  Red  W'lng. 
Minn  .  Minneapolis  and  The  Plain  Dealer's 
Akron  bureau. 

Walker  S  Buel.  the  late  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau,  vi.sed  to  tell  the  ?i  ory  ol  how 
Eddie  worked  himself  into  the  Washington 
staff  "as  a  natural,  because  l.e  could  not 
stay  away  from  political  conventions." 

Eddie  spent  his  1944  vacation  doing  odd 
chores  for  the  bureau  staff  at  the  1944  Dem- 
ocratic national  convention  In  Chicago. 
which  brought  him  to  Buel's  attention 

In  Washington.  Eddie  covered  the  funeral 
procession  of  President  Frankhn  D  Roose- 
velt and  confessed  he  wept  just  like  the 
throngs  who  watched  the  cortege  roll  by. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  stafT  of  newsmen 
who  covered  the  beginnings  of  the  l.'^nlted 
Nations  when  It  was  situated  at  Lake  Success. 

NY 

Innumerable  other  reporters  borrowed  his 
•blacks,"  or  carbon  copies  of  his  articles, 
on  the  campaign  trips  with  presidential 
candidates  on  trains  before  the  jet  age. 

A  classic  story  in  Washington  was  the 
air  trip  in  more  recent  times  when  the 
presidential  tour  had  .^topped  in  Cleveland, 
whe-e  the  other  reporters  had  read  Eddie's 
story  in  The  Plain  Dealer,  and  then  arrived 
in  another  great  mldwestern  city. 

There  In  the  eminent  local  journal  was 
Eddie^s  article,  word  for  word,  except  for 
the  byline  Fletcher  Knebel  a  writer  for 
Look  Magazine  and  a  Plain  Dealer  alumnus 
and  former  bureau  colleague  of  Eddle^s 
cracked : 

■They  stire  worked  Eddie  to  a  fare-thee- 
well  last  night." 

Eddie.  In  particular,  knew  Congress  like 
the  back  of  his  hand  Innumerable  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  alone  knew  Bkidie. 
and  from  time  to  time  used  to  try  to  steal 
him  away  from  The  Plain  Dealer  to  serve  as 
their  press  aides. 

But  Eddie  preferred  the  glamor  and  excite- 
ment of  new.cpaper  life  and  used  tc^  spend 
hour  after  hour  with  cronies  at  the  National 
Press  Club  bar  recounting  wild  and  woolly 
tales  of  an  era  of  newspaperlng  that  today 
has  just  about  died  out 

In  1954.  Eddie  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Gridiron  Club,  the  famed  dining  orga- 
nlzation  limited  to  50  top  Washington  corre- 
spondents. Eddie  achieved  fame  In  the 
club  by  being  the  annual  crier  of  the  classic 
opening  line  for  some  of  the  organization  s 
star  skits.  Eddie's  role  was  to  cry.  'Make 
way;"  in  a  stentorian  voice,  as  he  ushered 
in  the  actors  to  parody  the  famous  and  near- 
great  ■•victims"  of  the  club's  satire. 

None  of  the  many  notables  who  attended 
the  club's  luxurious  banquet*  was  ever  hap- 
pier to  see  Eddie  than  his  old  high  schx)! 
football  teammate.  Gen.  I^uris  E  Norstad 
former  commander-in-chief  of  NATO  forces 
In  Europe 

In  fact,  many  Washington  corresp>ondents 
who  went  to  Paris  to  see  Gen.  Norstad  use 
to  ask  Eddie  for  an  introduction. 

But.  as  many  later  humorously  told  Eddie, 
they  lived  to  regret  it  The  characteristic 
complaint  was: 

•■Norstad  spent  20  minutes  of  my  half 
hours  allotted  time  talking  about  Eddie  and 
Red  Wlng.'^ 

In  recent  years  Eddie  cultivated  a  light 
touch  In  plnpKJlnting  the  human  side  of  po- 
litical figures  In  the  news  and  wrote  nutnj 
columns  In  tliat  vein  for  The  Plain  Detder. 
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FYom  1937  until  1944.  when  he  Joined  the 
Washington  bureau,  Kernan  covered  tne  news 
In  Akron.  He  was  In  chnrge  of  the  Akron 
bureau  during  World  War  II.  There  his 
knowledge  of  the  rubber  Industry  anil  labor 
relations  gave  The  Plain  Dealer  a  wlcely  re- 
spected reporter. 

He  had  been  HI  for  the  last  two  yenrs  and 
had  planned  to  retire  Dec    1. 

Visiting  hours  for  Mr  Kernan  wU  be  at 
the  Warner  E.  Pumphrey  funeral  hoire.  8434 
Georgia  Avenue.  Silver  Spring,  from  7  to  9 
p.m  today  and  3  to  5  and  7  to  9  p  m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  his  home  town 
of  Red  Wing.  Minn.,  arriving  there  'y\iesday 
evening. 

Visiting  hours  will  be  at  the  Perrin  runeral 
home.  301  Main  Street,  Red  Wing,  from  9 
a  m  to  9  p m.  Wednesday.  Services  will  be  In 
Red  Wing.  Thursday  morning  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  announced. 

Interment  will  be  In  Calvary  Cemetery. 
Red  Wing 

Mr  Kernan  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Dor- 
othy: two  daughters.  Mrs.  Herbert  Hertz  and 
Mrs  James  E.  Smith,  both  of  Silver  Spring: 
two  grandchildren:  two  sisters.  Mrs  David 
Budenslek  and  Mrs  Jeannette  Kalland.  both 
of  St  Louis  Park,  Minn  ;  and  two  b-others, 
Joseph,  of  Red  Wing  and  John  K.  ol  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

Statesmen  Pat  Kernan  TarBuxE — Hivipiirey 
Saddened 
Washington. — Vice  President  Himphrfy 
and  House  Speaker  John  W.  McC^ormack 
Joined  Ohlij  Congressmen  yesterday  in  paying 
tribute  Uj  Eddie"  Kernan.  Plain  Dealer 
reporter  who  died  yesterday. 

The  vice  president  said:  "Eddie  Kernan 
waa  a  dear  Irtend  of  mine  for  many  years 
I  am  terribly  saddened  by  his  death,  for  I 
will  miss  nl.s  friendship  and  his  excellent 
abilities  as  a  Journalist 

The  Speaker  saJd:  "The  newspaper  profes- 
sion has  lost  one  of  its  most  dedicated  per- 
sons.     Eddie    Wixs    known    not    only    for    hi.s 
brilliance  but  also  for  his  fair  play  " 
Among  other  tributes; 

US.  Senfitor  Prank  J  Ladsche,  D- 
O — "Mrs  Lausche  and  I  are  both  forry  to 
learn  of  the  p^issmg  of  Eddie  Kerniin.  He 
was  a  ver>-  intimate  friend  of  both  of  ua. 
He  was  a  devoted  reporter  and  an  extremely 
objective  one." 

US  Senator  Stki'Hkn  M.  Young,  D-O. — 
"He  was  a  delightful.  Jovial  friend — a  most 
personable,  generous  and  kindly  Individual. 
He  was  also  a  great  news  reporter  " 

US.  Represeiitiitive  Michael  A.  Peiguan. 
D-O  — "His  ptralghtforward  and  accurate 
reporting  made  him  stand  out  among  the 
Washington  press  corp.s  He  was  one  of  the 
fairest  newsgatherers  I've  ever  known." 

US  Repre«;entnt1ve  Charies  A.  Vantk, 
D-2!  — "I  came  Vo  know  him  for  his  devotion 
to  the  highest  tradition:;  of  the  Fourth  R.- 
tate.  The  Washington  beat  Is  shadowed  by 
his  passing  " 

US  Representative  Prances  P.  Bolton, 
R-22 — "All  of  us  who  have  depended  on  Tlie 
Plain  Dealer  for  many  years  are  deeply 
grieved  that  Eddie  Kernan"s  days  have  come 
to  an  end.    I'll  miss  him  very  much." 

US.  Representative  William  E.  Minshall, 
R-23 — "A  capable  and  lovable  man,  trusted 
by  all.  has  been  lost  to  the  Washington  scene. 
He  had  a  quick  grasp  of  national  trends  and 
problem.';,  particularly  as  they  affected  Ohio" 
U.9  Representative  Robert  E.  Swbentt.  D- 
at  large — "Eddie  Kcman  was  a  veteran  here. 
He  had  a  way  of  endearing  himself  to  every- 
one he  encountered.  His  personality  and 
ready  wit  will  be  missed   ' 

US.  Representative  Michael  J.  Kirwan. 
D-19 — "Not  only  as  a  newsman  but  also  as 
a  good  American.  I've  never  known  Eddie  to 
break  a  confidence  He  was  a  true,  good 
friend." 


JR.  Wiggins,  editor  of  Washington  Post 
and  president  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  an  ex- 
clusive association  of  Washington  news- 
men— "For  more  than  10  years  he  was  one 
of  our  esteemed  and  admired  members.  He 
carried  on  a  long  tradition  of  membership 
in  our  org:uilzatlon  by  Plain  Dealer  staff 
members." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  joiii  in  the  remarks  made  by  my  col- 
leagues. To  me,  Edward  Kernan  was  a 
true  and  devoted  member  of  the  journal- 
istic profession.  The  best  tribut-e  that  I 
can  pay  to  him  is  to  take  note  of  his  com- 
plete' objectivity.  No  consideration  or 
purpo.se  could  persuade  him  to  color  hi.s 
stories.  He  wrote  them  factually.  He 
presented  both  sides. 

I  respected  him  deeply,  and  I  mourn 
his  lass.  My  condolences  go  to  hi^  wife 
and  to  the  members  of  his  family. 


J.  ROBERT  LOPTIS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  July  13.  1966,  issue  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  there  appears  an 
article  by  Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoff  concern- 
ing the  case  of  a  former  McNamara  $20.- 
000  aid  who  quit  after  a  fund  shortage  In 
his    department   was    discovered. 

Tliis  .same  man  \s  now  drawing  an  in- 
come of  $33,820  per  year,  which  includes 
a  $25,000  salary  from  the  Communica- 
tions Satfllite  Corporation  ai^d  an 
$8,820  Government  peasion. 

His  lucrative  position  with  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corporation,  a  company 
in  which  the  .Government  has  a  substan- 
tial interest,  was  obtained  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  his  former  superiors 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment during  the  embezzlement  in 
which  he  was  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
volved, and  the  $8,820  retirement  was 
obtained  as  the  result  of  a  series  of 
strange  maneuvers  at  the  time  of  his  sep- 
aration in  1964. 

At  tills  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  liave  printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  111.  part  9,  pages  12214  to 
12217,  in  which  I  outlined  the  strange 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Loftls'  separation 
and  the  .special  arrangements  made  to 
enable  him  to  get  an  $8,820  annual  retire- 
ment benefit  10  years  earlier  than  a 
normal  employee,  who  did  not  have  such 
influential  friends,  wotild  have  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  M\e  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record , 
as  follows: 

JAMES   EGBERT   LOFTIS 

Mr  Loftls  w;is  the  second  employee  to  get 
kid-glove  treatment  after  being  suspected  of 
embezzlement. 

At  the  lime  of  the  audit  of  the  OflRce  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
October  31,  1963.  which  revealed  possible  Ir- 
regularities in  the  handling  of  certain  funds 
in  the  OflBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Mr 
John  A.  Wylle  was  serving  .is  the  Head  of  the 
Budget  and  Finance  Branch.  This  was  the 
office  In  charge  of  these  funds,  and  the 
Budget  and  Finance  Branch  was  a  compo- 
nent of  the  office  oX  Mr.  J.  Robert  Loftis. 
the  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense 

Let  u.'^  follow  the  extraordinary  prt>cetlure 
which  was  followed  In  order  to  biXKt  Mr 
Loftls'  retirement  benefits  after  his  part  In 
this  embezzlement  was  8^isj>ect«d.    This  time 


they  shuffled  the  duties  of  his  office,  changed 
a  few  titles,  and  then  presumably  abolished 
his  old  Job  thus  making  it  ptjs.-lble  for  Mr 
Loftis  to  retire  on  the  bj,sis  of  reduction  in 
force. 

Beginning  on  January  13.  1964  (6  days 
after  Mr  Wylle  had  been  notified  of  his 
pending  separation  i.  all  functions  of  the 
Budget  and  Finance  Br.mch  were  transferred 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  was  Just  ihree  days  belore 
the  case  was  referred  to  the  FBI. 

January  31.  1964.  All  remaining  functions 
of  the  AdminlstraUve  Assistant  (Mr.  Loftis) 
were  transferred  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
I  Manpower) 

February  .>".  1964  Tlie  position  of  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  abolislied,  and  on  the  same  date  Mr 
Loftls  was  given  notice  of  separation  due  u> 
reduction  in  force  pursuant  to  the  aboUj.li- 
menl  of  the  position  he  had  been  holding 

March  27,  1964.  Mr.  LotUs  was  offlr!;i;iy 
separated  and  elected  optional  retirement  a.3 
a  result  of  reduction  in  force  separaUon 
This  sounded  so  much  better  than  being 
fired  under  svispicion  of  embezzlement 

'Hie  next  day.  March  28.  1964.  Mr  Loftis 
elected  optional  retirement  as  a  result  of  re- 
duction in  force  separation  and  was  granted 
an  immediate  annuity  of  $7,35  per  month  on 
the  basis  of  his  inioluntary  acparation  (by 
the  abolli,hment  of  his  position  or  reduction 
m  force! , 

Had  these  special  arrajigements  not  been 
made  whereby  Mr  Loftls  could  have  quaimed 
for  an  Involuntary  .separation  he  would  not 
have  been  eligible  for  retirement  until  March 
10.  1974.  at  which  time  he  would  have 
re.'iclied  the  age  of  62.  Tlien  he  would  have 
received  $795  per  month. 

However.  Mr.  Loftis  is  now  receiving  an 
annuity  of  $735  per  month  which  began 
M.irch  28.  1964.  As  a  result  of  qualifying 
for  retirement  tx-neflts  under  an  arranged  re- 
duction in  force  procedure  Mr.  Loftis  will,  for 
the  renvi\liKler  of  his  life,  now  receive  .tii  <;:;- 
nulty  of  $735  per  month  or  $8,820  per  ye.ir 
Mr.  Loftls  upon  his  retirement  was  52  yerijs 
of  age  and,  a.ssumlng  a  normal  life  span  of  TT 
years,  this  means  that  he  will  for  the  next 
25  years  collect  $8,820  per  year,  or  a  grand 
total  of  $220.5CX). 

Had  he  not  tjeen  dismissed  under  this  re- 
duction in  force  arrangement  but  merely 
separated  he  would  not  have  been  eligible 
for  retirement  until  1974,  when  he  would 
reach  the  ape  of  62  Then  he  would  have 
been  eligible  for  retirement  benefits  of  $795 
per  month.  StUl  assuming  the  same  77-year 
normal  age,  Uiis  would  have  meant  thut  hf 
would  have  received  $9,540  annual  retlremen; 
($793  per  month)  for  15  ye:irs  or  a  total  ol 
$143,100  instead  of  the  $220,500  which  he 
will  now  get. 

Thus  we  find  that  as  a  re-sult  of  this  special 
arrangement,  ail  of  which  took  place  after 
the  embezzlement  was  discovered,  Mr,  LoiUs 
will  oe  able  to  collect  an  additional  $77,400 
(assuming    the   normal    span    of    life). 

The  Great  Society  has  been  boasting  i-hat 
It  win  eliminate  poverty,  and  based  on  these 
two  examples  who  can  say  that  they  have  not 
started' 

On  December  16.  1964.  Mr  James  Robert 
Loftls.  Mr.  Wylie.  and  one  other  employee. 
were  indicted  in  tlie  Federal  Court  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  embezzlement  of  about  $06,- 
000  in  Government  funds. 

Here  we  find  two  men  wlio  in  October  1063 
were  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense^ 
suspected  of  embezzlement  of  governxent 
funds,  a  suspicion  which  In  January  1964  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  one  of  the  men 
was  notified  of  his  suspension.  Both  men 
were  carried  on  the  poyroU  until  cne  C'uld 
qualify  for  total  disability  reUrement  benefit* 
and  the  Job  of  the  second  man  could  be 
abolished  In  order  that  he  could  qualify  'or 
Immediati?  retirement  benefits  as  a  victim  o' 
reduction    in    force.     The    result    was    that 


these  two  men,  both  of  whom  are  now  under 
Federal  indictment  for  misappropriation  of 
approximately  $66,000  In  government  funds, 
will  draw  approximately  $120,000  In  addi- 
tional retirement  benefits  from  the  United 
States  Government, 

Mr.  WILLL^MS  of  Delaware.  Next  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff  published  In  the  Des  Momes 
Register  of  July  13.  1966,  entitled  "A 
$25,000  Job  for  McNamara  Aid  Who  Quit 
After  Fimd  Shortage." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
jFrom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  July 

13,  1966) 

A  $25,000  Job  for  McNamara  Aid  Who  Qtrr 

AiTER  Fund  Shortaoe 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 
Washington,  DC— J.  Robert  Loftis.  who 
resigned  from  the  Pentagon  following  a 
controversy  over  disappearance  of  thousands 
of  dollars  In  "confidential"  funds.  Is  now 
senlng  as  the  $25.000-a-year  director  of  or- 
ganization and  manpower  planning  for  the 
Communication  Satellite  Corp. 

Loftls  was  Involved  In  the  controversy 
which  resulted  in  his  Indictment  with  two 
other  high  Pentagon  officials  on  charges  of 
embezzlement  and  false  statements. 

LoftU.  who  In  1964  was  making  $20,000  a 
year  at  the  Pentagon  In  addition  to  the  new 
job  draws  a  government  pension  of  about 
»9  000  a  year. 

The  other  two  men  Indicted  with  him. 
John  A.  Wylle,  former  director  of  budget  and 
finance  In  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara,  and  William  H.  Godel, 
deputy  director  of  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  were  convicted  on  charges 
of  embezzlement  and  false  statements  In- 
volving more  than  $50,000  that  disappeared 
from  the  so-called  "confidential  cash"  ac- 
count In  McNamara'B  office. 

Both  Wylle  and  Godel  have  been  sentenced 
to  5-year  prison  terms. 

I;Oftls  was  the  administrative  assistant  to 
McNamara,  and  Wylie  and  Godel  were  sub- 
ordinates who  actually  handled  the  "confi- 
dential cash." 

OmClALS    UrCOMMFND 

Offlclals  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Oorp  said  Tuesday  that  Loftls  was  recom- 
mended for  the  newly  created  Job  by  many 
high  offlclals  and  former  offlclals,  including 
former  Defense  Secretary  Neil  McElroy.  now 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Procter  &  Gamble. 
and  Cyrus  Vance,  the  present  Deputy  Secre- 
t:u-y  of  Defense. 

Others  recommending  Loftis  Include  W.  J. 
MrNell.  comptroller  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment In  the  Elsenhower  administration  and 
president  of  Grace  Lines;  Prank  X.  Brown, 
A  Washington  lawyer:  Robert  B.  Anderson. 
the  former  deputy  secretary  of  defense  and 
former  secretary  of  the  treasury;  Thomas  D. 
Morris,  an  assistant  secretary  of  defense,  and 
Representative  Geeaid  Ford  (Rep,  Mich.), 
the  minority  leader  In  the  House. 

Loftls  asked  for  a  sepiirate  trial.  Wylie 
and  Godel  were  convicted.  When  Loftls 
went  to  trial  In  the  fall  of  1965,  Wylle  ap- 
pe;ired  as  a  government  wltne.ss  against  him. 
At  the  trial,  Wylle  stated  that  he  loaned 
th^j'.i&ands  of  dollars  to  Loftis  from  the  De- 
fense Department  funds,  and  that  these 
fur.d.s  were  never  repaid 

Wylle  also  testified  that  he  bought  expen- 
•ilve  gifts.  Including  cases  of  Scotch  whisky. 
for  Loftis  from  the  funds. 

Loftls  did  not  take  the  stand  In  his  own 
defense,  but  Introduced  the  testimony  of  a 
number  of  character  witnesses  Inciuding 
McElrojr.  Also,  hi*  lawyer  charged  that 
Wylle   committed   perjury    In   denying    that 


he  had  been  offered  a  lighter  sentence  by 
Justice  Department  la^'yers  If  he  would  give 
testimony  to  help  convict  Loftis. 

OFFERED    DEAL 

James  Fitzgerald,  a  lawyer  for  Wylie,  tes- 
tified that  the  government  had  offered  light 
treatment  of  Wylie  If  he  would  cooperate 
in  giving   testimony   involving  Loftls. 

Senator  John  J.  Wu-i.iams  (Rep.,  Del  )  hsis 
been  critical  of  McNamara  for  not  firing 
Loftis  or  bringing  charges  again.?t  him. 
Instead.  McNamara  reorganized  his  office  to 
al>o!ish  the  Job  Loftls  held.  This  permitted 
Loftls.  who  was  then  52.  to  retire  on  a  gov- 
ernment pension  of  $735  a  month. 

Loftis  said  that  he  has  never  been  criticized 
by  McNamara  tor  his  liandling  of  the  funds, 
and  that  there  hud  been  only  a  few  com- 
ments that  he  might  have  "been  naive"  in 
not  being  aware  that  Wylle  and  Godel  were 
engaged   in   large-scale  embezzlement 

"My  lawyer  proved  that  Wylle  was  a  per- 
jurer." Loftis  said  Tuesday.  "He  put  Wylie's 
lawyer.  Fitzgerald,  on  the  stand  and  he  said 
that  there  was  a  deal  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment." 

Loftis  said  he  did  not  make  an  explanation 
of  the  testimony  by  Wylie  at  the  time  because 
he  felt  that  no  explanation  was  needed  in 
the  light  of  the  high  caliber  of  the  character 
witnesses  he  was  able  to  produce. 

OFFERED    JOB    BACK 

Loftis  said  that  since  his  acquittal. 
McNamara  told  him  that  he  can  come  back 
to  the  Defense  Department  "at  any  time 
I  want  to  go  back." 

"I  wasn't  forced  out  and  I  wasn't  fired.' 
Liaftls  said.  "I  Just  resigned  because  I  had 
wanted  to  leave.  The  defense  secretary  told 
me  I  could  have  had  another  Job  at  the  time, 
but  I  didn't  take  it  " 

He  said  that  Vance  and  others  with  whom 
he  worked  at  the  Defense  Department  had 
given  him  permission  to  use  their  names  in 
seeking  another  Job.  and  that  they  had  made 
recommend.iiions  for  him  at  his  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  here  we  have  a  man  who  under 
charges  of  embezzlement  2  years  ago  left 
a  Government  position  and  a  $20,000  sal- 
ary and  is  now  drawing  a  total  of  $33- 
820,  Including  a  Government  pension  and 
a  salary  from  a  semi-Government  agency. 
Who  said  the  Great  Society  is  not  gen- 
erous— e.specially  when  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money. 


TIIE  RELIGIOUS  FAITH  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  been  Interested  in  the  religious 
faith  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  never 
a  member  of  any  church. 

The  literature  which  has  grown  up 
around  Lincoln  nimibers  thousands  of 
volumes.  Anyone  who  delves  in  this 
literature  to  any  substantial  extent  is 
deeply  Impressed  by  the  conflict  in  the 
testimony  concerning  his  attitude  toward 
religion. 

William  H.  Herndon.  his  law  partner 
of  many  years,  asserts  that  Lincoln  "was 
an  Infidel,  sometimes  bordering  on 
atheism."  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  declares 
that  he  was  an  agnostic.  Dr.  J.  Q.  Hol- 
land, who  visited  Illinois  soon  after  the 
assassination  to  collect  material  for  his 
biogi'aphy  of  Lincoln.  Informs  us  that 
residents  of  Springfield  expressed  these 
contradlctorj-  opinions  in  resj)ect  to  Lin- 
coln: "That  he  was  very  religious,  but 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian;  that  he  was 


a  Christian,  but  did  not  know  It."  and 
"that  he  was  so  far  from  being  a  religious 
man  or  a  Christian  that  'the  less  said 
upon  the  subject  the  better'."  John  Hay 
and  John  G.  Nicolay.  secretaries  to  Lin- 
coln during  his  occupancy  of  the  White 
House,  assure  us  that  "he  was  a  man  of 
profound  and  intense  religious  feeling" 
Moreover,  a  number  of  rigidly  orthodox 
Christians  recount  various  improbable 
stories  about  Lincoln  to  Indicate  that  he 
embraced  their  orthodoxy  in  all  its  de- 
tails 

Many  persons  of  a  philosophic  turn 
maintain  that  every  individual  is  the  in- 
evitable product  of  his  heredity  and 
environment. 

Lincoln  was  cautious  to  a  fault.  As  a 
consequence,  he  suffered  at  times  from 
what  lias  been  aptly  called  "The  ob- 
.stinacy  of  irresolution."  As  Dr.  William 
E  Barton  says:  "When  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  he  would  not  do  anything." 

Tliis  cautiousness  had  its  origin  in  one 
of  Lincoln's  chief  mental  characteristics. 
He  found  ii  extremely  difficJt  to  accept 
as  valid  any  proposition  who.se  truth  he 
could  not  prove  by  reasoning.  Herndon 
described  the  effect  of  this  mental  char- 
acteristic upon  Lincoln's  attitude  toward 
religion  in  these  words: 

In  order  to  believe,  he  must  see  and  feel, 
and  thrust  his  hand  Into  the  place 

"Whether  this  mental  characterLsUc 
was  inlierited  from  ancestors  or  acquired 
from  environment  we  do  not  know.  But 
we  can  trace  with  virtual  certainty  some 
of  the  effects  of  Lincoln's  environment 
upon  nis  attitude  toward  religion. 

Abi  ahara  Lincoln  spent  liis  boyhood  in 
the  backwoods  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
Daring  this  period,  he  received  less  than 
12  months  of  schooling  in  the  aggregate 
over  a  space  of  9  years;  read  and  reread 
the  Bible.  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Aesop's 
Fable.'^,"  "Robinson  Cnisoe,"  Weems" 
■Life  of  Washington."  and  "Franklin's 
Autobiography":  assLsted  his  poverty- 
stricken  father  in  farming:  and  attended 
1-ils  family's  Calvinistic  Baptist  Church, 
where  he  heard  somewhat  unlettered 
ministers  preach  many  long  sermons,  on 
predestination  and  eterrial  damnation. 

Tiiis  preaching  left  two  Indelible  im- 
prints on  Lincoln's  mind,  one  a  belief  in 
predestination  and  the  other  a  disbelief 
in  eternal  punishment.  Tlie  strength  of 
his  belief  in  predestination  caused  Hern- 
don to  assert  that  "in  philosophy  Lincoln 
was  a  fatalist." 

Lincoln's  disbelief  in  eternal  punish- 
ment constituted  a  reaction  to  the  hell- 
fire  sermons  he  heard  in  his  youth  and 
was  based  on  his  con\1ction  that  punish- 
ment was  "intended  for  the  good  of  the 
offender"  and  "must  cease  when  Justice  Is 
sa'uL-^fied."  He  often  manifested  his  dis- 
belief in  endless  punishment  by  quoting 
this  paraphrase  of  Martin  Elginbrod's 
famous  epitaph: 

Here  lies  poor  Johnny  Kongapod; 
Have  mercy  on  him.  Gracious  God, 
As  he  would  do  if  he  was  God, 
And  you  were  Johnny  Kongapod. 

Abraham  Lincoln  spent  his  young 
manhood  at  New  Salem.  111.,  a  long 
since  vanished  village  which  stood  beside 
the  Sangamon  River  about  15  miles  from 
Springfield. 
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During  this  period,  he  engaged  In  ner- 
chandising  and  surveying:  won  election 
to  the  Illinois  Legislature  and  to  the  <;ap- 
taincy  of  a  military  company  which  saw 
noncombatant  service  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War;  read  law.  the  Bible.  Shakespeare, 
and  such  supposedly  heretical  books  as 
Paine's  "Age  of  Reason"  and  Voliiey's 
"Ruins  of  Time";  expre.ssed  very  decided 
and  somewhat  radical  views  to  his  ^con- 
temporaries on  the  subject  of  religion: 
and  formed  the  habit  of  attempting  to 
clarify  his  thoughts  by  committing  them 
to  writing. 

Herndon  says  that  Lincoln  assimi.ated 
Paine's  "Age  of  Reason"  and  Volley's 
"Ruins  of  Time"  into  his  own  being. 
Acting  under  the  influence  of  their 
teachings,  he  allegedly  wrote  two  papers, 
one  defending  universal  salvation,  and 
Other  as.serting  ''that  the  Bible  wa;;  not 
God's  revelation"  and  'that  Jesus  wa-s 
not  the  Son  of  God  "  Be  that  as  it  may, 
circumstances  indicate  that  while  living 
in  New  Salem  "he  was  surrounded  by  a 
cla.ss  of  people  exceedingly  liberal  in 
matters  of  religion"  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  the  major  tenets  of 
Christianity. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  admitted  tJ  the 
Illinois  bar  in  1837.  He  forthwith  re- 
moved from  New  Salem  to  Sprirgfleld, 
where  he  resided  and  practiced  lav  until 
his  departure  for  Washington  to  be  in- 
augurated as  16th  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  Washington. 

If  we  are  to  understand  his  attitude 
toward  religion,  we  must  under.stand  the 
mind  of  Lincoln  and  the  methods  by 
which  he  reached  conclusions  in  that 
area  of  life. 

Lincoln  judged  most  things  by  his 
simple  sen.se  of  justice.  He  .subjected 
religious  dogmas  to  these  additional 
tests:  First,  his  belief  in  predestination, 
which  he  ab.sorbed  from  the  CalvinLstic 
.sermons  he  heard:  and,  second,  his  in- 
herent rationali.sm.  which  was  strength- 
ened by  his  reading  of  Paine.  Whether 
his  belief  in  predestination  and  his  ra- 
tionalism were  consistent  Lincoln  did  not 
inquire.  He  was  not  a  theologian,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  construct  a  consistent 
creed. 

His  ratlonalLsm  engendered  in  his 
mind  the  conviction  that  all  things  in  the 
universe  were  governed  by  absol'Jte  and 
eternal  laws.  He  read  books  on  the 
natural  sciences  and  became  a  convert 
to  the  theory  of  evolution. 

These  things  being  true.  It  is  not  al- 
together surprising  that  Lincoln  enter- 
tained negative  doubts  and  positive  dis- 
beliefs concerning  the  literal  truth  of 
some  passages  of  the  Bible  and  some  of 
the  generally  accepted  theological  dog- 
mas of  the  Christian  churches. 

Note  has  been  taken  of  his  disbelief  in 
eternal  punishment,  which  was  repug- 
nant to  his  .simple  sen.se  of  justice.  As  a 
rationali-st,  he  was  unable  to  prove  by 
reasoning  the  dogma  of  the  supernatural 
birth  of  Christ  and  in  consequence 
doubted,  if  he  did  not  disbelieve,  that 
dogma.  As  a  believer  in  an  ordered  uni- 
verse governed  by  absolute  and  eternal 
laws,  there  was  no  place  in  his  philosophy 
for  accidents  or  miracles.     As  an  evo- 


lutionist, he  could  not  accept  as  literal 
truth  the  Biblical  story  of  the  creation. 
He  may  also  have  questioned  at  times 
the  divine  revelation  of  the  Scriptures. 
At  least  fin  inference  to  that  effect  is 
iustified  by  his  own  statement  attribut- 
ing his  defeat  m  his  first  race  for  Con- 
t^rcss  to  churchmen  who  opposed  him 
becau.se  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  deist  and 
did  not  attend  church. 

During  his  sojourn  in  New  Salem  and 
his  early  years  in  Springfield.  Lincoln 
expressed  his  doubts  and  disbeliefs  rather 
freely.  As  a  consequence,  many  of  his 
contemporaries  characterized  him  as  an 

infidel. 

In  so  doing,  they  did  not  imply  that  he 
denied  the  existence  of  God.  They  meant 
that  he  did  not  accept  the  Bible  as  lit- 
erally true  in  its  entirety  and  had  doubts 
and  disbeliefs  as  to  certain  religious  dog- 
mas. This  is  made  plain  by  Herndon. 
Although  he  a.sseils  that  Lincoln  was  an 
infidel,  he  a^ssures  us  that  "Lincoln  be- 
lieved in  God  and  immortality  as  well  as 
heaven — a  place." 

As  he  grew  older,  Lincoln  became  ex- 
tremely reticent  about  matters  of  re- 
ligion. 

All  Americans  are  familiar  with  Lin- 
coln's remarkable  evolution  as  a  lawyer, 
orator,  writer,  and  statesman.  He  un- 
derwent an  equally  remarkable  evolution 
in  religion.  As  Herndon  observes,  "'he 
gradually  rose  up,  more  spiritualistic." 

Contrary  to  the  popular  impression. 
Lincoln  was  a  man  of  few  books.  Hern- 
don tells  us  that  he  read  less  and  thought 
more  than  any  other  prominent  person  of 
his  day.  A  few  of  the  books  he  read  im- 
presed  him  profoundly,  and  assisted  him 
in  concluding  that  Christianity  Is  essen- 
tially a  way  of  life  rather  than  a  creed. 

One  of  these  books  was  "Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation"  by  the  Scot- 
tish author.  Robert  Chambers,  which 
came  to  his  hands  a  few  years  after  his 
removal  to  Springfield.  According  to  its 
author,  this  book  constituted  "the  first 
attempt  to  connect  the  natural  sciences 
with  the  history  of  creation."  It  con- 
vinced Lincoln  that  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion was  consistent  with  faith  in  God  and 
the  Bible. 

The  religious  faith  of  Lincoln  was  pro- 
foundly deepened  and  ripened  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  sorrow  and  its  consequences. 

On  February  1.  1850,  Abraham  and 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  were  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  their  .second  son,  Eddie,  who  was 
between  3  and  4  years  of  age.  At 
that  time  Lincoln  was  virtually  out  of 
the  habit  of  attending  church,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  pastor,  the  Episcopal  minister, 
was  absent  from  Springfield.  Under 
the.se  circumstances,  they  asked  Dr. 
James  Smith,  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield,  to 
conduct  funeral  services  for  Eddie. 

Dr.  Smith  complied  with  the  request, 
and  a  strong  bond  of  mutual  respect 
grew  up  between  him  and  Lincoln.  Lin- 
coln discussed  his  doubts  and  disbeliefs 
with  Dr.  Smith,  and  read  Dr.  Smith's 
book  entitled  "The  Chiistian's  Defense," 
which  gave  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  divine  authority  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures. 

This  was  one  of  the  books  which  pro- 
foundly  influenced  Lincoln,   who  made 


this    statement    to    his    brother-in-law. 
Ninian  W.  Edwards ; 

I  have  been  reading  a  work  of  Dr.  Smlih 
on  the  evidences  of  ChriBllanlty,  and  have 
heard  him  preach  and  converse  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  am  now  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion. 
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As  a  consequence  of  these  tilings,  Lin- 
coln became  a  pewholder  In  the  First 
Pi-esbvterian  Church  of  Springfield. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  transferred  her  membership 
from  the  Episcopal  Church  to  that 
church,  and  the  Uncolns  worshipped 
there  with  regularity  until  they  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  White  Hou.se 
After  that  time  they  consistently  at- 
tended the  New  York  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  who.se  pastor,  Dr.  Phineas 
D  Gurley,  was  a  .source  of  much  spiritual 
support  to  Lincoln  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Notwithstanding  these  events,  Lincoln 
did  not  seek  membership  in  any  church. 
He  .simply  could  not  give  intellectual  as- 
sent to  all  the  articles  In  any  orthodox 
creed.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
requii-ements  pre.scribed  by  the  theolof;y 
of  his  day  for  admission  to  church  mem- 
bership were  stricter  than  those  estab- 
lished by  the  good  Lord  for  entrance  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

As  the  result  of  his  spiritual  evolution. 
Lincoln  became  a  deeply  religious  man 
While  we  cannot  .say  with  certainty  that 
his  every  doubt  was  satisfied  and  that 
his  evei-y  disbelief  was  removed,  we  can 
affii-m  these  things  with  assurance:  He 
believed  in  God.  He  had  faith  in  the 
Bible.  He  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  soul.  He  practiced 
pravcr.    He  revered  Christ. 

His  belief  in  God  as  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe  and  as  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of 
men  and  nations  was  attested  time  and 
again  in  his  Presidential  papers  and 
public  speeches. 

His  faith  in  the  Bible  was  demon- 
strated in  emphatic  words  used  by  him 
during  the  .summer  before  he  was  a.ssa.s- 
sinated.  On  that  occasion  he  gave  hi.s 
longtime  friend.  Joshua  Fry  Speed,  this 
advice  and  assurance  concerning  the 
Bible:  "Take  all  of  this  Book  upon  rea- 
son that  you  can,  and  the  balance  on 
faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a  happier 
man." 

His  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  reflected  with  clarity  In  his 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  stepbrother, 
John  D.  Johnson,  while  his  father. 
Thomas  Lincoln,  was  dying : 

I  sincerely  hope  father  may  recover  liis 
health,  but."  tfU  him  to  remember  to  call 
upon  and  confide  in  our  great  and  good  and 
merciful  Maker,  who  will 'not  turn  away 
from  him  in  any  extremity.  He  notes  the 
fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hair?  <  • 
our  head,  and  He  will  not  forget  the  dying 
man  who  puts  his  tru.st  in  Him  Say  to  h!ni 
that  ....  If  It  be  his  lot  to  go  now.  he 
will  soon  have  a  Joyous  meeting  with  m.uiy 
loved  ones  gone  before,  and  where  the  rest 
of  us.  through  the  help  of  God.  hope  ere  long 
to  Join  them. 

The  testimony  concerning  his  dispo.^i- 
tlon  of  mind  toward  prayer  before  his 
elevation  to  the  Presidency  is  somewhat 
scant.  After  that  event,  however,  ne 
resorted  to  prayer  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. He  explained  this  practice  by 
saying  that  many  times  he  was  forced  to 


his 
po." 

His  reverence  for  Christ  was  well  il- 
lustrated by  two  statements  made  by 
him  near  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  accepting  the  gift  of  a  Bible  from  a 
committee  representing  tlie  Negroes  of 
Baltimore,  he  said: 

In  regard  to  this  great  Book.  I  have  but 
to  say.  it  is  the  best  gift  God  has  given  to 
mnn      All  the  good  Bavlor  gave  to  the  world 
y^;us  communicated  through  this  Book. 

In  answering  a  question  of  Congress- 
man Henry  C.  Doming  as  to  why  he  had 
never  united  with  a  church,  he  said: 

I  liave  never  united  myself  to  any 
ctiurch  because  I  have  found  dimculty  in  giv- 
ing my  assent,  without  ment.al  reservation. 
to  the  long,  complicated  statements  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  characterize  their 
articles  of  belief  and  confosslons  of  faith. 
Whon  any  church  will  in.'-cribe  over  Its  altar, 
a.s  its  sole  quallflcatlcm  for  membership,  the 
:r,ivior's  condensed  .stateinent  of  the  sub- 
uince  of  both  law  and  go.'pel  "Thou  shalt 
1  vp  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart. 
and  with  all  thy  soiil.  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  that 
(hurch  I  will  jo:u  with  all  my  heart  and  all 
my  soul. 

When  all  is  said,  his  secretary,  John 
G.  Nicolay.  was  not  in  error  in  his 
declaration  that  Lincoln  "had  faith  in 
the  eternal  Justice  and  boundless  mercy 
of  Providence,  and  made  the  golden  rule 
of  Christ  his  practical  creed." 


SECRETARY  HENRY  H.  FOWLER'S 
SPEECH  AT  WINSTON -SALEM.  N.C.. 
COMMEMORATING  THE  FIRST  OF- 
FICIAL FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELE- 
BRATION 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  the  cele- 
bration of  this  country's  Declaration  of 
Independence  from  Great  Britain  Is  the 
most  cherished  of  our  national  holidays. 
The  date  of  this  declaration.  July  4.  1776, 
marked  the  spiritual  union  of  the  13 
colonies  as  a  Nation.  All  North  Caro- 
linians are  particularly  proud  that  the 
first  ofBclal  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  was  in  Salem  Square,  Winston- 
Salem,  and  we  were  indeed  fortunate  in 
having  one  of  the  United  Slates'  most 
dedicated  public  servants.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Henry  H.  Fowler,  to  help 
u.s  commemorate  this  significant  event. 

I  recommend  Secretary  Fowler's  ad- 
dres,s  because  it  Illustrates  the  perman- 
ence of  those  Ideas  contained  in  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  and  the 
thought  and  deliberation  with  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  approached  the  for- 
mation of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Fowler's  remarks  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
\^'eip  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
'ds  tollows: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Henrt  H.  Fowl- 
EE.  Secrbtabt  of  the  Treasubt.  at  Cere- 
Monies  CUUMEMORATINC  THE  FIRST  OrncIAL 

FotRTH  or  Jui-y  Celebration  m  America 
IN'  S.ALEM  Square,  Winston -Salem.  N.C. 
Jt-LY  4.  1966 

U  la  with  a  very  deep  sense  of  honor  and 
privilege  that  1  come  here  today,  on  behalf  of 
President  Johnson,  to  share  with  you  so 
meaningful  and  memorable  an  occasion  for 


Winston-Salem,  for  North  Carolina  and  for 

America. 

No  American  could  fall  to  understand  your 
intense  pride  In  the  knowledge  that  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  three  years  ago.  in  this 
square,  in  what  was  once  the  city  of  Old 
Salem,  your  forefathers  gathered  for  the  first 
official  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
clrpendcr.ee — a  celebration  whose  original 
simpliciiy  and  splendor  came  to  life  once 
more  only  moments  ago  fis  we  Ustenef*  and 
were  moved  by  the  same  Moravian  music  that 
once  long  ago  filled  this  square  and  the 
hearts  of  all  here  assembled. 

And  no  American  could  fall  to  understand 
the  Intense  pride  of  all  North  Carolinians  in 
the  knowledge  that.  In  the  Halifax  Resolves 
of  April  12,  1776,  North  Carolina  became  the 
first  colony  to  declare,  officially  and  explicit- 
ly. Its  support  for  absolute  separation  from 
Great  Britain  arjd  for  full  national  inde- 
pendence. 

No  American  could  fall  to  understand — for 
In  those  few,  familiar  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — ".  .  .  that  all  Men  are 
creat.cd  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  un.iUenable  Right*,  that 
among  the.se  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness — That  to  secure  these 
Rights,  Governments  are  Instituted  among 
Men.  deriving  the-.r  1u.st  Powers  from  the 
Consent  of  the  Governed  .  .  ."—In  those  few, 
familiar  words  are  emlx>died  those  ideas  and 
ideals  that  underlie  all  we  are  as  Americans 
and  all  we  aspire  to  be. 

The  act  of  Independence  on  July  2.  1776 — 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  July 
4.  1776 — marked  one  of  those  moments  In 
history  which  was  radically  to  alter  tlie  en- 
tire course  of  history — a  moment  that  w.is 
to  have  a  profound  Impact  not  only  upon  the 
lives  of  all  generations  of  Americans  to  come, 
but  upon  the  lives  of  all  mankind  as  well. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  always  aware  of  how 
extraordinary  that  moment  was  In  the  his- 
tory of  man — and  how  unique  Is  America  and 
all  it  means. 

"America."  wrote  the  Englishman  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  "Is  the  only  nation  In  the  world 
that  Is  founded  on  a  creed.  That  creed  Is  set 
forth  with  dojrmatlc  and  even  theological 
lucidity  m  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
pcrhai>s  the  only  piece  of  practical  politics 
that  Is  also  theoretical  politics  and  also  great 
literature." 

Or  to  quote  the  words  of  a  contemporary 
American  scholar:  ".  .  .  It  can  be  said  that 
the  revolution  which  gave  birth  to  the  United 
States  is  the  only  true  revolution  In  history, 
because  It  Is  the  only  one  In  which  men  as 
creatures  of  history  rationally  chose  to  be- 
come its  creators,  to  start  history  afresh  by 
ridding  themselves  of  its  burdens  and  heed- 
ing its  lessons,  to  give  their  nation  a  novel 
purpose.  .  .  .  The  American  revolution  was 
an  attempt  not  at  restoring  an  ancient  order 
that  was  suppo!;ed  to  have  existed  previously, 
but  at  creating  a  new  order  of  things  the  like 
of  which  had  never  been  seen  before" 

Tliat  revolution,  therefore,  did  not  end 
with  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  It  conti- 
nues and  will  never  cease  to  continue  as  each 
generation  of  Americans  seeks.  In  the  context 
of  its  own  times,  to  bring  the  America  it 
knows  closer  to  the  America  It  dreams.  It 
continues  and  will  never  cease  to  continue  as 
f'lch  generation  of  Americans  seeks,  in  the 
context  of  Its  own  times,  to  give  new  life  to 
those  beliefs  that  first  gave  life  to  th"  nation 
in  which  we  live. 

Today,  as  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  that 
revolution  rests  upon  the  convlciion  that  all 
men  equally  and  alike  are  members  of  the 
same  human  race,  no  man  more  than  any 
Other — that  all  men  equally  and  alike  share 
those  rights  and  those  responsibilities  that 
are  Inherently  human-  and  beyond  this,  that 
every  man.  in  common  with  every  other 
man.  has  a  unique  dignity  and  destiny. 

This,  then,  la  our  faith — that  all  men  are 
equal   and  that  every  man  is  unique,  that 


all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  the  freedom 
and  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  themselves 
both  as  men  shanug  a  common  humanity 
and  as  men  possessing  a  distinct  and  unique 
individuality. 

■We  know  as  our  forefathers  knew,  that  no 
man  Is  exactly  like  another^-one  Is  brighter 
than  another,  one  has  diRerent  interests  than  < 
another,  one  works  harder  than  another. 
These  are  natural  diSerences — the  very  dif- 
ferences we  seek  to  afford  the  freedom  and 
the  opportunity  to  flourlGh  and,  so,  lmme;is- 
urably  to  enrich  our  lives  as  individuals  and 
as  a  people. 

■We  must  also  know,  as  our  forefathers 
knew,  that  these  differences  cannot  fiotu-lsh — 
that  we  cannot  fulfill  ourselves  as  indi- 
viduals— unless  we  are  all  a.s6ured  the  full 
and  free  exercise  of  those  rights  we  all  share 
in  common.  We  must  Itnow  that  tliese  dit- 
ferences  cannot  flourish — that  we  cannot 
fulfill  ourselves  as  Individuals — when  we 
seize  upon  other  differences,  of  race,  of  re- 
ligion, of  economic  circumstances — differ- 
ences Innocent  enough  in  themselves  until 
we  make  of  them  artificial  barriers  that 
stifle  talent,  that  diminish  individual  op- 
portunity and  deny  human   rights. 

If  we  would  live  by  the  faith  that  is  ours, 
we  cannot  deny  to  others  the  rights  we  de- 
mand for  ourselves — we  cannot  deny  the  dig- 
nity of  another  as  an  Individual  or  as  a  man 
without  demeaning  our  own. 

For  this  Is  our  creed.  If  it  has  not  always 
been  our  conduct.  In  that,  we  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  other  men — for  it  has  always 
been  in  the  history  of  man  that  between  the 
creed  and  the  conduct,  the  Ideal  and  the 
deed,  the  distance  Is  oft.en  very  great.  But 
we  do  differ  from  other  men  in  that  we  are 
the  direct  heirs  of  a  revolution  that  requires 
of  us,  as  it  gives  us,  more  than  Is  required 
of  others  or  given  to  them. 

And  It  can  be  said  of  tis  that  If  the  dis- 
tance is  still  great  between  what  our  deeds 
and  what  our  Ideals  declare.  It  Is  not  as 
great  today  as  It  was  five  or  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago — and  It  Is  growing  smaller  day  by 
day. 

We  are.  in  our  own  land,  continuing  to 
bre,ak  down  the  barriers  of  poverty  and  prej- 
udice and  Igmorance.  W'e  are  continuing  to 
hasten  the  day  when  ability  to  learn  rather 
than  ability  to  pay  will  be  the  sole  standard 
of  educational  opportunity  in  America — when 
no  American  need  fear  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  unemplojTnent.  of  old  age.  or  of 
ill  health — when  our  political. 'Our  social,  our 
moral  and  our  physical  environment  shall 
offer  to  every  American,  of  every  race,  creed 
and  color,  abundant  incentive  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  full  and  free  life. 

And  we  are.  In  the  world  we  share  with 
other  nations,  continuing  to  do  all  we  can  to 
extend  the  frontiers  and  the  fruits  of  free- 
dom and  to  advance  the  proFp>ects  of  peace. 
We  are  continuing  to  do  all  we  can  to  help 
others  In  their  struggle  to  achieve  for  them- 
selves the  Independence  and  the  abundance 
that   we   have   achieved. 

We  are  therefore  doing  in  our  time  what 
is  asked  of  all  Americans  in  their  time:  that 
with  all  our  resources  we  wrestle  with  the 
problems  of  our  time,  that  with  all  our  re- 
solve we  seek  to  realize  In  our  time  the  Ideals 
that  are  America's  for  all  time,  so  that  our 
lives  and  the  lives  of  those  after  us  will  be 
fuller  and  more  free. 

We  a-e  struggling,  like  all  generations  ol 
Americans  before  us  and  all  generations  to 
come,  to  bring  to  life  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  called  that  ".  .  something  In  the  Dec- 
laration giving  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  but  hope  to  the  world  for 
all  future  time  .  .  .  that  which  gave  promise 
that  In  due  time  the  weight  should  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all 
sliould  have  an  equal  chance." 

In  closing,  may  I  congratulate  you  who 
are  midway  m  this  year  of  commemoration. 
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marking  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  community  In  a  new  world 
seeking  a  great  society. 

Think  of  the  spirit — the  religious  faith  and 
the  regard  for  each  other  that  moved  those 
early  Americans  to  this  spot. 

What  a  day  It  must  have  been — a  bare 
seventeen  years  later— when  they  came  to- 
gether here  to  celebrate  not  Just  the  end  of 
a  long  war— but  the  birth  of  a  new  society 
dedicated  to  a  new  creed  embodied  In  a 
Declaration    of    Independence. 

This  was  a  belief  men  could  not  only  die 
for  but  live  by» 

Indeed.  It  was  a  belief  that  ntted  the  way 
of  life  of  these  Moravians  who  celebrated  on 
that  fourth  of  July.  Bound  together  by 
deep  religious  feeling  and  a  tradition  of  com- 
munity responsibility  that  esteemed  each 
man  or  woman  a  child  of  God— they  reflected 
In  their  lives  the  very  tenets  of  the  Declara- 
tion they  celebrated 

So.  my  friends,  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that 
we  assetnble  at  this  particular  place  on  this 
especial  day  to  dedicate  an  enduring  sym- 
bol. It  Is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  Join  you 
In  this  act  of  dedication  for  us  all  by  un- 
veiling this  plaque  on  the  very  site  those 
early  Americans  conducted  the  first  official 
celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July. 


SAIGON  TAKES  REINS  OF  CIA'S 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Presidei  t,  the 
New  York  Times  of  thi.s  mornins  pub- 
lishe.s  a  somewhat  .serious  and  confu.sed 
story  about  the  CIA  .school  in  Saigon. 

I  find  It  rather  difficult  to  under.stand 
ju.st  what  happened  However,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  understand,  the  school  run  by 
the  CIA  wajs  infiltrated  and  taken  over 
by  a  third  force  ^Toup  which  was  con- 
ducting propasanda  apainst  the  jropa- 
panda  line  being  presented  by  the   CIA. 

I  read  a  paragraph  from  the  aiticle. 

The  changeover  of  tfie  training  program 
took  place  in  mid-June  in  a  dramatic  con- 
frontation at  the  seaside  city  of  Vungtvu  It 
came  after  political  instructors  in  thf  rural 
pacification  training  school  there  seized  a 
supply  of  arms  and  threatened  to  resist  a 
change  In  the  leadership  of  the  schwil. 

It  seems  rather  contradictory  that  a 
pacifist  school  group  should  seize  the 
arms  in  order  to  take  over  the  leadership 
of  the  schotil. 

The  article  further  states,  quoting  in 
this  case  a  Vietnamese  source: 

•But  we  cannot  have  the  cadre  controUfd 
by  one  political  party."  said  one  Vietnamese 
source.  He  added  "Al.'^o,  there  could  never 
be  success  in  this  program  as  long  as  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  run  It.  and  this  Is  no  criticism 
of  the  CIA     It  has  to  be  our  program." 

The  final  pvaragraph  reads: 

Actually  many  employees  of  the  agency 
remain  in  the  training  and  fleld  supervision 
program  becau.se  there  is  no  one  to  replace 
them  But  informed  sources  said  the  agency 
was  not  happy  t<j  take  a  less  prominent  part 
in  what  has  become  the  largest  overt  pro- 
gram In  its  history. 

Since  this  is  describMi  as  an  overt  pro- 
firam.  I  assume  that  information  about  it 
could  probably  be  f;iven  to  the  Senate  by 
tho.se  Members  of  tlie  Senate  whom  the 
Senate  la.st  week  decided  could  be 
tru.sted  with  the  deep  .secreUs  of  the  CIA. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee will  look  into  this  matter  and.  if 
possible,  .satisfy  themselves  about  it.  If 
they  see  no  danger  in  the  security  of  the 


country,  T  hope  they  will  Inform  the 
SenaU'  as  to  the  factvS  of  this  situation. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Saigon 
Takes  Reins  of  CIA's  School."  written  by 
Charles  Mohr.  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  18,  1966.  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York   )N  Y  )    Times.  July  18. 
19661 
Saiuon  Takes  Reins  of  CI  As  .School 
(By  Charles  Mohr) 
.Saicon.    .South    Vietnam,    July    17 —Large 
numbers  of  South  Vietname.se  who  had  been 
hired   to  preach  support  of   the  Salgun  Gov- 
ernment   were  secretly   indoctrinated    to   be- 
lieve the  Government  was  unworthy  of  sup- 
ix<rt.   It   was  disclosed   today  by  South  Viet- 
namese .sources. 

As  a  result.  Saigon  Ctovernment  officials 
have  taken  control  from  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  of  the  program  for  training 
the  "revolutionary  development  cadre"  — 
armed  experts  in  political  propaganda. 

The  anti-Governihent  indm-trinatlon  was 
conducted  by  a  South  Vietnamese  army  ma- 
jor, employed  by  the  CIA.  who  spread  the 
doctrine  of  a  highly  nationalistic  political 
society  of  the  Dai  Viet  political  party.  The 
doctrine  was  neither  pro-Communist  nor  did 
It  subscribe  to  salvation  through  the  present 
Government 

.So\ith  Vietnamese  sources  consider  this  to 
be  a  third-force  doctrine  that  waits  only  for 
a  propitious  moment  to  seize  power. 

The  major.  Le  Xuan  Mai.  is  believed  to 
h.i,  e  infiltrated  a  considerable  part  of  South 
Vietnam's  propaganda  and  pacification  teams 
with  cells  of  workers  indoctrinated  In  this 
third-force  philosophy. 

The  changeover  of  the  training  program 
l<x)k  pliu-e  in  mid-June  In  a  dramatic  con- 
frontation at  the  seaside  city  of  Vungtau. 
It  came  after  political  instructors  In  the 
rural-pacification  training  school  there  seized 
a  supply  of  arms  and  threatened  to  resist  a 
change  In  the  leadership  of  the  schixjl. 

In  the  end.  the  "struggle  force'  formed  by 
tlie  instructors  bowed  without  violence  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Saigon  Government. 
takeover  from  C.I. a. 
The  mf>;t  ImporUint  result  of  the  affair 
appears  to  be  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
officials  have  taken  from  the  hands  of  the 
United  Sla,tes  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
which  financed  and  controlled  the  program, 
primary  responsibility  for  the  training  of 
members  of  a  rural  pacification  cadre. 

United  States  officials  do  not  appear  U> 
liave  consciously  fostered  tlie  kind  of  politi- 
cal indoctrination  of  the  cadre  that  MaJ. 
Crfii  Ngtiyen  Due  Thang,  Minister  of  Revo- 
lutionafV  Development,  found  ofTen.sive  or 
dangerous. 

The  training  program  and  secret  indoc- 
trination had  been  devised  by  Major  Mai. 
Vietnamese  sources  said. 

Major  Mai  has  been  dismissed  as  director 
of  the  Vungtau  training  center,  along  with 
two  captains  and  about  five  political  instruc- 
tors. Other  Instructors  may  be  dismissed  in 
the  future. 

An  important  South  Vietnamese  official 
said  today.  "1  will  work  with  anybcxiy  and  I 
will  take  support  from  any  American  group, 
but   we  must  have  control  of  this  program." 

HOW    PROBLEM   DEVELOPED 

As  pieced  together  from  various  Inform- 
ants, this  is  the  s.Uny: 

Other  United  SUtes  and  .S<:)Uth  Vietnamese 
agencies  could  not  forsee  or  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  armed  propaganda  teams  to 
combat  similar  Viet<;ong  organ Izi^tlons.  But 
the  CIA    did  pra.sp  this  need      By  the  end 


of  1965.  the  ageiu-y  had  trained  about  19,000 
members  of  Political  Action  Teams. 

Although  their  effectiveness  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  the  teams  were  impres- 
sively effective  in  some  areas.  When  a  new 
rural  pacification  program  was  evolved  late 
last  year  by  South  Vietnamese  and  United 
States  officials,  both  the  existing  Political 
Actum  Teams  and  their  training  center  at 
Vungtati  were  visualized  as  the  core  of  the 
new  program. 

General  Thiing  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Revolutionary  Development,  or  pacification. 
He  in  turn  appointed  Col.  Tran  Ngoc  Chau, 
a  respected  thinker  on  guerrilla  warfare,  as 
director  of  cadre. 

According  to  some  South  Vietnamese 
sources,  it  came  to  the  attention  of  these 
officials  tiiat  Major  Mai  was  a  member  of 
something  called  the  Duy  Tan  sect  of  the  Dai 
Viet  or  Greater  Vietnam  political  party. 

As  Interpreted  by  Major  Mai,  the  doctrine 
of  tills  political  society  was  that  neither 
Communism  nor  the  series  of  "ineffective' 
governmenUs  in  Saigon  offered  salvation  to 
the  Vietnamese  people. 


THIRD-FORCE    PHTI.OSOPHY 

He  Is  thus  accused  of  having  t.aught  a 
third-force  phllo.sophy  at  Vungtau.  centered 
on  the  idea  that  members  of  a  political  action 
team  should  api»ar  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment but  wait  for  the  right  moment  when  it 
could  be  replaced  with  a  more  Icteallstic 
movement. 

There  may  have  been  a  certain  anti-Ameri- 
can tone  to  this  indoctrination,  but  it  was 
neither  pro-Vletcong  nor  corrupt,  observers 
concede 

According  to  iinverlfiable  reports.  Major 
Mai  and  his  :issistants  may  have  placed  four- 
man  Duy  Tan  cells  In  each  Political  Action 
Team  plato<:)n  graduated  from  Vunjrtau  and 
In  each  59-man  rural  pacification  team  grad- 
uated from  the  first  class  of  4,500  such  work- 
ers. This  Is  m  addition  to  open  training  and 
spare-time  indoctrination  of  all  other  mem- 
bers in  aspects  of  the  sect's  philosophy. 

LINK    TO    PARTT    reported 

Major  Mai.  the  sources  said,  also  built 
subtly  for  the  futtire  He  conceived  an  em- 
blem for  the  Political  Action  Teams  built 
around  the  lettei  "T"  superimposed  on  the 
letter  "H,"  which  ostensibly  represented  a 
Vietnamese  slogan  meaning  "Service 
Through   Sacrifice  " 

But  the  "T  H  '  symbol  Ls  also  that  of  the 
Duy  Tan  sect  of  tlie  Dai  Vict  party. 

General  Th:uig  moved  cautiously  at  fi.'st 
but  in  mid-June,  after  the  first  cU\ss  of  the 
pacification  cadre  had  been  graduated  and 
before  the  se<X)nd  enrolled.  General  Thang 
sent  Colonel  Chau  to  be  commandant  of  the 
camp  over  Major  Mai 

Different  versions  of  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed can  be  he;u-d  The  versions  generously 
agree  that  Major  Mai's  subordinates  formed 
a  "struggle"  grovip  to  demand  that  Colonel 
Chau  return  to  Saigon  and  Uial  the  camp  be 
lei;.  undisturt>e<l  They  aLso  agree  that  po- 
litical IrLstnictors  seized  some  arms, 

CIA,  offlciiUs  urged  a  compromise  under 
which  Major  Mai  would  have  been  retained 
in  a  Job  at  Vungtau,  But  when  this  pr.ved 
unacceptable  to  General  TTiang.  Uie  a^encv 
agreed  U>  the  change  and  to  an  a.s.sumption  "f 
much  greater  South  Vietnamese  control  of 
the  whole  program 

It  should  nut  be  thought  that  Major  M.a 
succeeded  in  turning  all  of  his  cadre  into 
members  of  his  pcjlitlcal  party.  Many  were 
already  under  strong  political  influence  from 
other  groups  in  their  home  provinces  It  is 
difficult,  in  fact,  to  assess  accurately  Just  \w>^ 
much  effect  the  indoctrination  had. 

"But  we  cannot  have  the  cadre  controlled 
by  one  pi:)lltlcal  party.  "  said  one  Vietnamese 
source.  He  added;  Also,  there  could  never 
be  succeae  In  this  program  as  long  as  Ameri- 


cans seem  to  run  It.  and  this  is  no  criticl.sm 
of  the  C.l.A.     It  has  to  be  our  program." 

Actually,  many  employes  of  the  agency 
remain  In  the  training  and  field  supervision 
program  because  there  is  no  one  to  replace 
iliem.  But  Informed  sources  said  the  agency 
w.is  not  unhappy  to  take  a  less  prominent 
part  In  what  has  become  the  largest  overt 
program  In  Its  history. 


THE   HIGH   COST   OP   THE   AIRLINE 
STRIKE 

Mr.  S"yMINGTON,  Mr.  Piesident  as 
I  am  sure  telegrams,  letters  anc  tele- 
lihoiie  calls  received  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  reveal,  the  general  public  is 
becoming  more  Insistent  on  action  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  national  airlines 
strike,  now  in  its  11th  day. 

In  my  own  State  of  Missouri,  Trans 
World  Airlines  has  furloughed  5,977  em- 
ployees, meaning  an  immediate  lo.ss,  un- 
til the  strike  is  settled,  of  $3,740,000  in 
monthly  payroll. 

This  one  airline  has  9,000  employees 
i!i  Missouri  with  an  $80  million  annual 
payroll.  If  the  labor  dispute  continues, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  others 
will  have  to  be  furloughed,  and  the  value 
of  this  payroll  in  our  State  will  further 
decline. 

The  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Hotel 
A.ssociation  called  Friday  to  report  busi- 
ness In  the  hotels  there  was  off  one-third 
to  one-half.  One  national  convention 
had  booked  450  rooms  in  his  hotel.  Be- 
cause these  five  major  airlines  are  not 
flying,  150  rooms  had  been  cancelled 
the  day  before  the  convention  opened, 
and  management  expected  a  great  many 
more  "no  shows." 

The  Merchants  Association  in  Kansas 
City  also  reports  that  business  is  off  con- 
siderably now  and  will  sutler  for  months 
to  come  because  store  buyers  are  not 
able  to  make  their  annual  trips  for  win- 
ter merchandise. 

Other  businesses  all  over  Missouri  re- 
port diCQculty  because  it  is  impossible 
to  pet  or  send  air  freight.  Machines 
cannot  be  repaired  so  promptly,  scarce 
supplies  cannot  be  obtained  or  shipped 
to  meet  the  current  tempo  in  our  busi- 
ness activities. 

Over  the  years,  both  labor  and  man- 
agement have  been  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  but  demands  for 
legislation  to  that  end  are  Increa.Mng 
every  day. 

If  negotiators  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment In  the  current  dispute  do  not  get 
the  airlines  back  into  operation  in  the 
very  near  future,  demands  for  the  Con- 
Rress  to  act  will  continue  to  mount  until 
t-hp  Congress  will  have  to  respond. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  of  the  scores  of  telegrams 
and  letters  I  have  received  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  tele- 
grams and  letters  were   ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Kansas  Citt.  Mo.. 

July  12.  1966. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington, 
^'^natf  Building, 
Vt'ashxngton.  DC: 

1'he  NatlonaJ  Aflsociatlon  of  Machinists 
.strike  against  the  five  major  airlines  Is  sub- 
■"■'.intially  affecting  the  business  and  economy 


of  the  Greater  Kansas  City  area.  I  know  that 
you  are  concerned  about  this  national  emer- 
gency and  I  hope  that  you.  in  your  legisla- 
tive role  and  collectively  with  your  colleagues 
will  take  every  possible  action  to  bring  this 
national  crisis  to  an  early  and  successful 
conclusion.  In  a  separate  communicaiion  I 
have  advised  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  of  my  interest  in  this  matter  for  I  am 
convinced  that  this  should  be  a  concern  of  all 
levels  and  divisions  of  government  I  want 
you  to  know  that  this  office  st^inds  willing  to 
be  of  a.ssistance  In  resolving  this  serious 
labor  dispute. 

iLus  W.  Davis.  Mayor. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  July  14,1966. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington. 
Senate  Office  Builldmg, 
Wa-ihington,  D.C.: 

■We  operate  517  stores  and  leased  depart- 
ments In  42  States  from  our  headquivrters. 
The  airline  strike  is  doing  untold  damage  to 
the  economy  and  requires  government  action 
of  the  most  Intense  nature.  'We  will  appre- 
ciate your  help. 

Edison  Bros.  Stores,  Inc.. 

Irving  Edison,  Preside'it. 

Kansas  City.  Mo  .  July  15, 1966. 
Senator  Stuart  B    Symington, 
Situate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'hington.  DC: 

We  want  to  express  our  deep  concern  over 
the  impact  that  the  strike  against  the  air- 
lines Is  having  on  the  more  than  1.000  em- 
ployees of  Automatique.  Inc  .  and  on  its 
suppliers  and  subcontractor  we  urge  the 
total  effort  of  your  office  for  an  early  settle- 
ment. 

Don  Cousins, 
Director  o/  Marketing  Services, 

Automatique.  Ine. 

Kansas  Crry,  Mo.. 

July  15,  1966. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington. 
US.  Senate. 
Wafihington.  DC: 

Prolonged  airline  strike  causing  serloflfs  de- 
lays in  essential  business  travel  and  air 
freight.  Economy  of  area  adversely  affected. 
Imperative  you  Intercede  and  urge  prompt 
steps  to  restore  service  to  public 

Gustin-Baoon    Mfg,    Co, 
J    O   Biggs    President. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.. 

July  16.  1966 
Stuart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.^hingion.  D.C  : 

Strike  by  machinists  against  5  airlines  Is 
severely  damaging  our  business  in  St    Louis 
Please   use   your   good   ofiBces   and    bring   all 
Influence  to  bear  to  end  strike  promptly. 
Donald  J.  Kn,EY. 
City  Manager.  Avis  Rent-a-Car,  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis.  Mo., 

July  16.1966 
Senator  Stu.^rt  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC.' 

Your  concern  and  action  Is  urgently  re- 
quested in  the  Interest  of  the  settlement  of 
the  disastrous  airline  work  stoppage  now 
In  progress. 

B  JGRorr. 

Kansas  City.  Mo  . 

July  16   1966 
Hon.  Stcabt  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.':hingion,  D.C: 

Please  suggest  Government  operate  air- 
line immediately  to  end  this  unwarranted 
strike  affecting  entire  Nation. 

Helen  and  Ralph  Saunders. 


Marceline.  Mo.. 

July  IS,  1966 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC  : 

Our  firm  would  greatly  appreciate  any- 
thing your  ofBce  can  do  to  quickly  settle  the 
airline  strike. 

Walsworth  Publishing  Co.,  Marceline,  Mo, 
Do  Walter.  Rush  Johnson.  Jr..  Herald  Da  volt. 

Kansas  Crrr.  Mo., 

July  14,  1966. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  air  strike  is  beginning  to  hurt  the 
country.  Can't  some  way  be  found  to  make 
the  unions  work  while  differences  are  being 
arbitrated. 

Levws  Kitchen. 

Kansas  Cmr.  Mo., 

July  IS,  1966 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  continued  work  stoppage  at  TWA 
and  other  airlines  is  seriously  tnterferlnt? 
with  production  of  our  Important  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contracts.  Please  use  your 
good  offices  to  insure  an  early  settlement. 
Wilcox  Electric  Co., 
James  E.  Gardner. 

Kansas  Cmr,  Mo., 

July  15,  1966. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Due  to  airline  strike  our  company  is  losing 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  dally  because  of 
inability  to  get  air  freight  shipments  on 
much  needed  and  critical  tools  and  equip- 
ment. Anything  you  can  do  to  Influence  the 
President  to  Intercede  to  get  this  airline 
strike  settled,  which  unduly  works  a  hard- 
ship on  the  midwest,  will  be  appreciated. 

C.  N.  OtTTMAN. 

Kansas  Citt.  Mo., 

July  14,  1966. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC  : 

Six  thousand  airline  employees  In  this 
area  are  out  of  work  as  a  result  of  the 
mechanics  strike  millions  of  dollars  of  pay- 
roll Is  lost  to  local  economy  this  has  a 
d.anaging  effect  on  the  economy  plus  great 
incDnvenience  and  loss  of  time  to  many  of 
otir  citizens  I  urge  your  Influence  In  any 
way  possible  to  bring  the  disastrous  strike 
to  an  early  end. 

Smith  Grifves  Co., 
Earl  Smith. 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 

July  14.  1966. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
Hon    Edward  V.  Long. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.^hmgton.  DC  : 

Airline  ttrike  causing  curtailment  our 
busme.ss  due  to  not  receiving  dally  shipments 
fresh  fish  and  live  lobeters  from  East  Coast. 
Urgent  you  exert  all  pressure  possible  to  get 
this  strike  settled  that  Is  so  damaging  to  our 
entire  country. 

Mid-Central  Fish  & 
Frozen  Foods,  Inc  , 
E  S  Graham. 

Vice  President. 


Kansas  City,  Mo., 

July  14.  1966. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.shington.  D.C: 

Respectively  request  your  uunoct  effort  to 
promote   agreement   In  strike  of  five   major 
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airlines  permitting  settlement  satisfactory  to 
union,  management  iuid  our  country  Each 
passing  day  multiplies  hardships  seriously 
affecting  business  and  the  imtlonai  economy. 

A.    C      SWAMSON. 

Preaident,  Western  Auto  Supply  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

July  14.  I  96'S. 
Hon.  Stuakt  Symington. 
U.S.   Senate,    Wislitngtou.   D.C.: 

Please  use  your  powers  to  have  Govern- 
ment Intercede  In  settling  airlines  strike. 
A  few  people  disrupting  the  entire  Nation, 
costing  billions  of  dollars,  will  pnn-e  mure 
disastrous  to  our  economy  and  efficiency  if 
allowed  to  continue. 

W.  M.  Upthechove, 
President,  the  Grove  Co. 

Kansas   City.   Mo.. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washin^on.D.C  : 

Airline  strike  is  causing  severe  problems  In 
transporting  both  personnel  and  material. 
Would  appreciate  any  Intercession  or  help 
you  are  able  to  provide  to  bring  air  strike  to 
a  close.    Thank  you. 

Cook    Chemical   Co, 
HoBEBT   C    Conn, 
Director  of  Transportatun. 

Kansas  City.  Mo  . 

July  15.  1965. 
Senator  Stuast  SyMiNCTON. 
Old  Senate  Offlce  Building.  Wa.'ihington.  DC: 
The  airline  strike  has  moved  Into  its  sev- 
enth day  It  Is  serlou-sly  affecting  the  normal 
operation  of  our  company  which  depends 
heavily  on  serving  its  customer  emergency 
spare  pasts  needs  via  air  freight  and  dis- 
patches service  persomiel  to  points  nil  around 
the  country  via  cominerci.il  airlines.  In- 
ability to  provide  part,s  and  service  means 
envelope  manufacturers  th-oughout  the 
country  are  deprived  of  machine  productivity 
and  hence  revenue  eveu  as  small  operation 
a.<5  our  Is  being  seriously  handicapped  In  Its 
normal  operation  With  much  more  serious 
consequences  to  our  customers.  We  urge 
you  to  Intercede  for  rapid  settlement  of  the 
airline  strike. 

James  W.  Lenk. 
Vice  President.  Berkley  Machine  Co. 

July  14    1698 
Attention  Senator  -Symington: 

Plea.^e  do  everything  In  your  power  to  press 
that  the  air  strike  end  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
is  causlrg  us  and  our  cust<:imers  undue  de- 
lays. 

CENTmv    Electric   Go., 
Glen  Reinhold. 


Blue  Springs.  Mo  . 

July  14.  1966. 
Hon.  Stdart  Symington. 
Senator.  Missouri. 
S^'iatr  Office  Building: 

This  wire  Is  to  make  you  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  along  with  all  service  Industries  like 
ourselves  nre  at  a  ?Tp.it  dl.sadvantage  to  con- 
tln\ie  giving  our  normal  air  freight  ship- 
ments due  to  the  machlnlst.s  strike  against 
the  airlines.  We  normally  have  a  minimum 
of  two  air  freight  pickups  per  day  and  a 
great  percentage  of  this  freight  goes  and 
niu.st  go  v!,v  TV,-.\  nnythlnB  you  can  do  to 
expedite  an  equitable  fair  settlement  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  and  much  help. 

Pike  Metal  Products  Corp., 
L.  L    Fikf:,  Prc.iident. 

Kansas  Crnr.  Mo  . 

July  14.  1966. 
Senator  Stuart  Stmiwcton 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.ilnngton.  DC: 

Our  Arm  depends  on  air  freight  service  '  nto 
Kansas  City  for  85  percent  of  our  shipping. 


Please  do  what  you  can  to  help  In  this  air 
strike. 

Karl  G,  Lacbt, 
Whole.iale  Florist. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  12,  1966. 
Hon.  Stuart  Sv.mington, 
Senate   Office  Building,   Washington,  D.C.: 

Greater  Kansas  City  business  community 
deeply  concerned  about  deleteriuu.s  impact  on 
area  economy  resulting  from  continuation 
of  airlines  strike.  Urge  your  influence  and 
a.sslstance  in  whatever  manner  possible  to 
bring  about  a  speedy  termination  to  this  In- 
creasingly grave  situation. 

Lotns    P.   Abrams. 
Exer-iitii>e    Vice    PreHdrnt.    Chamber    of 
Commerce    of    Greater    Kansas    City, 
Missouri. 


St  Louts.  Mo.,  July  72,  1966. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington. 
Senate  Office  BiiUding,  Wa^^hington,  DC: 

Travelling  public  here  severely  Inconven- 
ienced bv  airlines  strike.  Urgently  request 
ine  of  your  good  offices  towards  settlement 
of  dl.spute. 

Aloys  P.  Kaufmann. 
President.      Chamber      of      Commerce, 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.. 

July  15,  1966. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihington.  DC: 

The   disruption   of   commercial   air   service 
due  to  mechanics  strike  Is  Imposing  greater 
and  greater  financial  burdens  as  well  as  In- 
tolerable   Inconveniences    and    delays    upon 
business    travelers.     The    loss    of    time    and 
money  due  to  the  strike  is  becoming  alarm- 
ing     We  urgently  request  that  you  do  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  help  end  this  damag- 
ing .service  stoppage  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Gordon  Ellls, 
Executive  Vice  President.  Operation.";.  Pet 
Milk  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.. 

Julp  15.  1966. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Buikimg. 
Washington.  DC: 

In  the  name  of  Philips  Roxane  Inc.  sub- 
sidiary companies  Anchor  Serum  Company 
Research  Laboratories  Inc  .  we  kindly  request 
your  assistance  every  way  po.s.'^ible' to  solve 
problem  of  the  airline  strike  which  Is  causing 
difficulties  In  our  business  malulv  export 
operations  which  hurting  U..S.  balance  pay- 
ments situation  also  cannot  flU  requirements 
from  friendly  cotintrles  for  medicines  vac- 
cines urgently  needed. 
Respectfully, 

Philips  Roxane.   Inc., 
Mariano  J.  Bosisio. 

A.  P.  Gbf.en  Refractories  Co.. 

Mexico.  Mo.,  July  14,  1966. 
Hon  Stuart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waf:!titigtort.  D  C. 

Dear  .Senator  Symington:  The  strike  that 
has  grounded  several  airlines  appears  to  Iiave 
reached  a  stalemate. 

In  the  Interest  of  restoring  somewhat  nor- 
mal fast  travel  and  freight  service  on  which 
we  can  rely  on  international  business.  I  ap- 
peal to  you  to  lend  our  influence  in  bringing 
about  a  solution  of  this  dispute. 

The  precent  situation  Intcreferes  with 
travel  by  our  men  who  are  regularly  engaged 
In  selling  our  products  for  export.  For  ex- 
ample, our  District  Sales  Manager  of  San 
Juan  was  scheduled  to  come  here  July  24. 
but  he  ha."?  ad\-l.sed  that  he  Is  unable  to  ar- 
range for  space  until  August  4  He  attrib- 
utes this  delay  to  the  strike  of  several  of  the 


airlines      He    will    thus    have    to    postpone 
going  to  Latin  countries  to  solii  it  customers. 
Your  consideration  will  be  appr<?clfited 
Yours  very  truly. 


Hazel  Vinyl  Pboouct.s, 
Washingtort,  Mo  ,  July  14.  1966. 
Senator  .Stuart  Symington. 
V  S.  Senate. 
Wa.^lnnglon.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  current  airline  me- 
chanic strike  is  causing  all  of  us  a  great  deal 
of  hardship  and  inconvenience. 

To  travel  and  ship  cargo  by  air.  which  w.-.-i 
once  considered  a  lu.xury.  is  now  an  everyd.y 
necessity. 

Our  Company  strongly  urges  you  to  u,':e 
your  strong  Influence  In  settling  this  d;t- 
pute. 

Sincerely. 

Glen  Holt,  CAS. 
Vice     President.     Sales.     Hazel     Vinyl 
Prod  ucts. 


THE  OHIO  RIVER  VALLEY 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President.  t!i. 
New  York  Times  of  yesterday.  July  17, 
1966.  devoted  the  front  page  of  lUs  travf  1 
section  to  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  The 
article  is  headed  by  a  picture  of  a  sweep- 
ing bend  of  the  Ohio  River  as  it  pa.^  t,-; 
through  the  rolling  country ■-'ide  between 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and  the  ne.".- 
paper  calls  twth  this  view  and  the  one 
from  a  trip  up  the  Kentucky  River  a 
"panorama  of  gentle  peace  and  beau  y  ' 

The  article  itself,  entitled  "New  Era  on 
the  Ohio  River."  describes  the  impor- 
tance of  this  vital  waterway  in  regard  to 
commerce,  recreation,  and  gem^ral  iivcr 
travel.  While  the  author,  Mr.  Under- 
wood, notes  the  great  expansion  of  in- 
dustrj'  and  commerce,  as  well  as  the  n,  • 
m  recreation  use.  he  also  describe.':  thr 
steady  reduction  in  pollution  of  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributaries,  many  of  which  fl  .'.v 
through  Kentucky. 

The  Senate  last  week  passed  If.'Ls- 
lation  designed  to  increase  sharply  X'v.f 
efforts  being  made  to  abate  pollution  in 
waterway.s  all  acro.ss  the  land  and.  a.-  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Pubhc  Work.- 
Committee  which  reported  the  bill.  I  wa.' 
glad  to  support  it  in  the  Senate.  Thi.<: 
article  particularly  di.scu.sses  abatement 
of  pollution  throughout  this  great 
valley. 

At  a  time  when  attention  is  being 
given  in  the  Congress  to  a  coordinated 
proRram  of  cleaning  the  rivers  of  the 
Nation,  I  think  it  good  to  note  the  wo.-k 
tliat  has  been  done  over  the  last  20  years 
on  the  Ohio  River  and  on  the  tributane.': 
in  its  basin.  In  this  period,  more  than 
$1  billion  has  also  been  spent  on  .sewa;  f 
treatment  facilities  by  towns  and  com- 
munities in  the  basin,  and  the  comp:ii  " 
between  the  States — the  Ohio  Rivr: 
Valley  Water  Sanitation  Commission- 
has  cstabli.shed  basic  controls  for  ihi 
river 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  Anny  Con«  of  Enn- 
nccr.s  in  replacing  the  old  sy.stem  of  lock,-; 
and  dams  with  modern  structures,  which 
are  larger  and  which  are  establishing,  in 
effect,  a  chain  of  connectinc  lakes  alon" 
the  Ohio. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
has  given  support  year  In  and  year  out  to 
the  replacement  of  the  old  traffic  system 


along  the  2336  navigable  miles  of  the 
iiver.  Senator  Ellender,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
has  worked  for  many,  many  years  to  in- 
sure  that  construction  go  forward  regu- 
larly and  rapidly  on  the  system,  and  I 
recall  that  it  was  my  opportunity  in  1953. 
with  former  Senator  Bricker  of  Ohio,  and 
the  late  Congressman  Tom  Jenkins  of 
Ohio,  to  help  secure  the  first  appropria- 
tion for  the  modernization  program  for 
this  great  river  system. 

I  am  glad  that  a  large  part  of  the  de- 
vt iopment  program  is  being  completed  or 
!,■;  now  underway  along  the  Ohio,  and  I 
B,';k  unan;.mous  consent  that  the  article. 
New  Era  on  the  Ohio  River,"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
New  Era  on  the  Ohio  River— Recreation  Is 

ON-  Rise  as  Clean-Up  Drive  Reduces  Pollu- 

TION 

( By  Paul  Underwood  ) 

PnrsBURCH — In  the  moonlight,  the  city 
rides  like  a  ship  at  anchor.  Faint  In  the  dls- 
tuice — beyond  the  dark,  sharp  prow  where 
the  two  tides  rush  together — the  hoarse  blast 
of  a  dlesel  towboat  reverberates  up  the  deep 
V  of  the  hill-Jostled  valley. 

Here.  Just  below  the  massive,  shadowed 
piles  of  the  handsome  new  complex  of  build- 
ings in  Pittsburgh's  "Golden  TYlangle."  the 
Monongahela  and  Alleghany  Rivers  Join  to 
form  the  mighty  Ohio,  From  here,  the 
mcxin-sllvered  flood  rolLs — past  cltle.s  and 
h;uiilet8.  open  farmland  and  d:irk-forested 
hills — 981  miles  westward  to  the  Mississippi 
at  Cairo,  111, 

A  vital  artery  In  the  westward  push  of  our 
p'.uneer  forefathers  and  a  commercial  water- 
w.iv  of  major  Importance  since  before  the 
d.'iys  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Ohio  is 
now  becoming  also  a  playground  for  pleas- 
ure-boat owners. 

Before  World  War  II.  except  for  canoes  and 
rriwboatfi  used  mainly  for  ftshlng,  there  were 
comparatively  few  private  pleasure  boats  In 
t.np  basin.  Today,  the  Army  Engineers'  head- 
qu.irters  in  Cincinnati  estimates  there  are  at 
le:ust  730.000.  and  the  number  Increases  dally. 

EMPIRE    TO    explore 

The  Ohio  Valley  Is  not  unique  In  this,  of 
course  The  expansion  of  private  boating 
in  recent  years  has  been  nationwide.  But 
here,  the  main  river  and  tributaries  such  as 
the  Beaver.  Kanawha.  Big  Sandy.  Mus- 
kingum, Scioto.  Great  Miami.  Kentucky,  Wa- 
b.ush,  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  open  a  vast 
empire  for  exploration. 

The  entire  basin  of  the  Ohio  covers  163.- 
000  square  miles.  It  Includes  major  por- 
tions of  the  states  of  Ohio.  Indiana.  Ken- 
iiirky,  West  Virginia,  substantial  parts  of 
Pciinsylvanla,  Illinois  and  Tennessee  and 
sm.iUer  areas  of  New  York.  Maryland.  Vir- 
ginia and  even  North  Carolina 

C^iuntlng  only  channels  with  a  controlled 
depth  of  nine  feet  or  more,  the  Ohio  navlga- 
ti  in  system  Is  2,336  miles  long.  For  small 
boats,  which  draw  less  water  than  commer- 
cial craft,  the  poeslblUtles  are  many  times 
ihat  flgure. 

COMMERCIAL    WATERWAYS 

The  main  stream  and  several  of  Its  major 
trilj'ataries  are  Important  commercial  water- 
w:i'.'!  and  are  canalized;  that  is,  they  have 
<l:'nis  built  across  them  at  Intervals  in  ord  • 
!"  maintain  a  minimum  depth. 

As  a  result,  the  Ohio  River  system  carries 
i:"re  commercial  traffic  than  either  the  Pan- 
ania  Canal  or  the  St,  Lawrence  Seaway,  and 
almost  as  much  as  the  two  combined.  Some 
of  the  tows  are  enormous.  It  Is  not  unusual 
to  see  a  9,000-horsepower  towboat  push     g  a 


cluster    of    barges    that    covers    11    acres    of 
water. 

Some  stretches  of  the  river  are  heavily 
industrialized,  Tlie  Ohio  River  basin  is  one 
or  the  great  industrial  centers  of  the  world, 
prcxluclng  far  more  coal  and  steel  than  Ger- 
many's famous  Ruhr  Valley  and  more  chem- 
icals than  the  Rhine  area, 

VAST    REGION 

So  vast  is  the  area  reached  by  the  river 
system  that  Industry  has  scarred  only  a 
comparatively  small  part. 

For  a  panorama  of  gentle  peace  and  beauty. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  top  a  trip  by  boat  up 
the  winding  Kentucky  River,  which  flows  225 
miles  through  the  heart  of  the  famous  blue- 
grass  country.  The  deep,  narrow  Kentucky 
is  canalized,  but  the  works  were  completed 
more  than  100  years  ago  and  are  too  small 
for  most  commercial  use  today. 

Operators  of  small  boats  have  the  river 
almost  to  themselves  as  they  sail  past  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  farmland  In  America, 
past  wooded  hills  and  alongside  the  place 
where,  according  to  folklore,  Daniel  Boone, 
with  a  mighty  bound,  leaped  the  river — to 
the  amazement  of  his  scalp-seeking  Indian 
pursuers, 

A  dam  means  a  wait,  for  traffic  is  so  slight 
that  lockkeeplng  is  not  a  fulltlme  duty.  But 
a  honk  of  the  boat's  horn  will  c::!!  the  keeper 
from  a  nearby  field  to  open  the  antique  locks 
and   let   the  craft  move  on   to  other  scenes. 

In  accounting  for  the  vast  Increase  In  pri- 
vate boating  in  the  Ohio  basin,  one  develop- 
ment that  has  passed  with  Uttle  n  '.ice  else- 
where is  of  major  importance  Tills  is  an 
almost  spectacular  decline  in  the  pollution 
of  the  basin's  waters. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Ohio  and  several  of 
Its  major  tributaries  were  so  polluted  that 
use  of  their  water  was  becoming  *^azardous. 
Many  of  the  channels  looked  and  smelled 
like  open  sewers.  The  fish  were  dying,  swim- 
ming was  out  of  the  question,  and  It  was  no 
place  for  boating 

In  such  a  situation,  there  was  little  attrac- 
tion In  having  a  boat.  People  who  now  flock 
to  the  river  to  enjoy  It  avoided  it  at  that 
time. 

SANITATION     COMPULSION 

Alarmed  by  the  deterioration  of  the  waters, 
the  eight  states  in  the  Ohio  watershed  en- 
tered into  a  compact  In  1948  to  clean  up 
the  valley  They  i^l  up  the  Ohio  River  'Val- 
ley Wat^r  Sanitation  Comml.ssion.  popularly 
known  as  ORSANCO.  with  the  duty  of  estab- 
lishing regulations  and  coordinating  state 
efforts  at  control 

Since  then,  more  than  $1  billion — roughly 
$100  per  capita  for  e\ery  man.  woman  and 
child  living  in  the  Ohio  Valley — has  been 
spent  on  sewage-treatment  facilities  Today, 
99  5  per  cent  of  the  sewage  from  towns  and 
villages  In  the  basin  undergoes  at  least  pri- 
mary treatment,  and  larger  communities  all 
have   secondary-treatment   capacity 

The  fight  against  f>ollutlon  has  not  ended 
yet,  but  the  results  so  far  include  a  river  that 
looks  clean  and  sparkling,  a  river  that  now 
offers  many  wide  stretches  for  safe  swimming 
Fishing  has  come  back  with  a  bang.  Ex- 
perienced anglers  say  the  Ohio  Is  as  good 
fishing  today  as  it  wiis  when  they  were  boys. 

Now.  water-skiing  is  a  popular  sport  on  the 
Ohio  Marinas  and  docking  facilities  are 
springing  up,  and  restaurants  and  other  serv- 
ices are  moving  to  riverside  locations  In  order 
to  c.ofih  In  on  the  booming  boating  trade 

Every  indication  is  that  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. Careful  estimates  are  that  more 
than  a  million  privately  owned  boats  wii!  be 
registered  in  the  basin  before  many  years 

COMPLETELY     CANALIZED 

The  Ohio  has  been  completely  canalized 
since  the  1920's.  Forty-six  low-lift  dams 
scattered  along  Its  course  maintained  a  mini- 
mum nine-foot  channel  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Cairo;    however,    the    growth    of   commercial 


traffic  on  the  river  since  ^orld  War  11  has 
been  so  great  that  it  has  outgrown  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  Army  Engineers  are  gradually  replac- 
ing the  o;d  locks  and  dams.  This  time,  how- 
ever, they  are  building  much  larger  dams^ 
dams  with  1,200-foot  locks,  or  twace  the  size 
of  the  old  ones  There  will  be  only  19  of 
these,  and  they  will  be  spread  much  farther 
apart  than  the  old  ones. 

When  the  project  is  completed — sometime 
in  the  i970's,  if  the  present  schedule  Is  met — 
the  river  will  become,  in  effect,  a  chain  of 
connected  lakes,  each  about  50  miles  long 
and  about  a  mile  wide.  The  minimum  depth 
of  the  channel  wUl  be  12  feet. 

A  preview  of  wiiat  the  river  will  look  like 
then  is  provided  by  the  stretch  above  and 
below  Cincinnati.  Two  of  the  new  dams  are 
already  in  place  there — one  34  miles  up- 
stream and  the  other  more  than  60  miles 
downstream.  The  resulting  pool  Is  wide 
enough  not  only  for  the  commercial  traffic 
and  power  boating,  but  e^en  for  sailboat 
racing 


AUTHORITY    OF    POLICE    OFFICERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  the  Washington  press  recently 
carried  a  newsstory  regarding  the  opin- 
ion which  ^z.s  prepared  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commi.ssioners  by  Acting 
CoiT>oration  Counsel  Milton  D.  Korman 
in  connection  with  the  portions  of  dis- 
orderly conduct  laws  relating  to  the  au- 
thority of  police  officers  to  order  persons 
m  public  places  to  "move  on  " 

I  have  asked  Mr,  Korman  for  a  copy 
of  the  opinion,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

June  7.  1966, 

In  Re  Authoritt  of  Police  OrncEB  To  Or- 
der    Perso.n-s     Congregating     on     Public 
Streets  To  Move  On 
I CCO :  3.P6.1 — Congregation  on  public 
streets) 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  requejsted  by  the 
Chief  of  Police  to  furnish  to  him  a  summary 
of  the  law  pertaining  to  the  authority  of  a 
police  officer  to  order  to  "move  on  "  persons 
congregating  on  public  streets,  I  deem  the 
matter  of  sufficient  importance,  partictilarly 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  comment  thereon 
by  the  Complaint  Review  Board,  to  draft  a 
fornial  opinion  on  the  subject.  , 

Section  22-1121(21.  DC,  Code.  1961  ed  . 
defines  one  type  of  disorderly  conducts  as 
follows:  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  provoke 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  under  circumstances 
such  that  a  breach  of  the  peace  may  be 
occasioned  thereby  •  •  •  congregates  with 
others  on  a  public  street  and  refuses  to  move 
on  when  ordered  by  the  police" 

It  .ehould  be  clear  from  a  reading  of  the 
quoted  Code  Section  that  the  mere  refusal 
to  obey  a  policeman's  order  to  move  on,  with- 
out more.  Is  not  sufficient  to  make  out  a 
case  of  disorderly  conduct  The  statute  would 
be  unconstitutionally  broad  If  Its  purpose 
was  to  sanction  standing  on  a  public  side- 
walk only  at  the  whim  of  a  police  officer, 
ShuttlcsicOTth  V.  BirtriiTig^iam,  382  U.S,  87 
(19651,  There  must  be  both  an  actual  or 
Impending  breach  of  the  peace  and  the  re- 
fusal to  obey  the  order  Cf  ,  B'own  v,  Lou- 
i,<.-ia'ja,  15  L.  Ed    2d  637.  643  (  1966  i  . 

The  refusal  to  obey  an  order  to  move  does 
not  necessarily  constitute  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  Wright  v  Georgia,  373  US  284  2f'l 
(1963).  For  Instance,  "if  the  police  order  is 
Violative  of  the  Constitution  and  conse- 
quently unlawful   there  is  no  duty  to  obey  it. 
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and  a  person  who  so  refuses  cannot  be  pun- 
ished for  disorderly  conduct.  Wright  w. 
Georgia,  supra  at  292.  Indeed.  If  a  penon'i 
presence  In  a  public  place  Is  lawful  and  there 
are  no  other  sjjeclal  cIrcumstanceB.  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  an  order  to  movf  on. 
Broun  v.  Louisiana,  supra. 

.'Vdclitlonally,  to  support  a  finding  of  (r\illt 
under  Code  Section  22  1121(2)  It  muiit  be 
established  that  one  "congregates  with  oth- 
rr^  on  a  public  street  "  It  has  been  helJ  by 
some  courts  that  to  establish  this  element  of 
the  offense  at  least  three  persons  m\ust  be 
present.  People  v.  LoVechhio,  56  N  Y.E  .  2d 
354.  358  (1945):  People  v.  Carcel.  165  N  Y  S. 
2d  113.  144  N.E.  2d  81.  65  .\LR  2d  1145  (1!'57) . 
The  appropriateness  of  a  police  command 
given  to  persons  congregating  in  a  public 
street  Is  dependent  vipon  a  showing  of  an 
actual  or  potential  breech  of  the  peace  See 
People  V,  Turner.  265  N  Y  S  2d  841.  855  (Sup. 
Ct.  1965).  The  question  of  what  conduct  Is 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  breach  of  the  peace 
element  of  the  statute  Is  therefore  not  easy 
to  resolve.  In  Canticell  v.  Connectici/f.  310 
U.S.  296.  300  (1940)  the  Supreme  Court  set 
forth  a  fairly  comprehensive  definition  of 
breach  of  the  peace:  "The  offense  known  as 
breach  of  the  peace  embraces  a  great  variety 
of  conduct  destroying  or  menacing  public 
order  and  tranquility.  It  Includes  not  only 
violent  acts  but  acts  and  words  Ukely  Uy  pro- 
duce violence  in  others.  No  one  wouki  have 
the  hardihood  to  suggest  that  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  speech  sanctions  Incltiment 
to  riot  or  that  religious  liberty  connot 's  the 
privilege  to  exhort  others  to  physical  i  ttJick 
upon  those  belonging  to  another  sect.  When 
clear  and  present  danger  of  riot,  disorder.  In- 
terference with  traffic  upon  the  public 
streets,  or  other  immediate  threat  to  public 
safety,  peace,  or  order,  appears,  the  power  of 
the  slate  to  prevent  or  punish  Is  obvious." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  term  breach  of  the 
peace  cannot  be  construed  so  broadly  so  as  to 
Inchide  Innocent  conduct.  For  Instance.  If 
the  conduct  In  question  merely  "stirs  the 
public  to  anfcer.  Invites  dispute,  (or]  brings 
about  a  condition  of  unrest."  It  cannot  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  crime,  since  that  would 
violate  rights  protected  by  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  amends  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  Terniinlello  v.  Chicago.  337 
US.  1,  5  (1949).  This  is  so  because:  "[A] 
function  of  free  speech  under  our  system  of 
government  Is  to  invite  dispute.  It  may  In- 
deed best  serve  Its  high  purpose  when  It  in- 
duces a  condition  of  vinrest,  creates  dissatis- 
faction with  conditions  as  they  are,  or  even 
stirs  people  to  anger  Speech  Is  often  provoc- 
ative and  challenging  It  may  strike  at 
prejudices  and  preconceptions  and  have  pro- 
found unsettling  effects  as  It  presses  for 
acceptance  of  an  Idea  That  is  why  freedom 
of  speech,  though  not  absolute,  Chaplinsky 
V.  Nric  Havip'^hirr.  supra,  pp.  571-572.  Is 
nevertheless  protected  against  censorship  or 
punishment,  vmless  shown  likely  to  produce 
ft  clear  and  present  danger  of  a  serious  stib- 
stantive  evil  that  rises  far  above  public  In- 
convenience, annoyance,  or  unrest".  337  U.S. 
at  4. 

It  has  also  been  held  that  "to  agitate,  to 
arotise  from  a  state  of  repose,  to  Interrtipt,  to 
hinder,  to  disquiet"  does  not  necessarily  con- 
stitute a  breach  of  the  peace  since  to  con- 
strue the  term  thusly  would  "allow  persons 
to  be  pimlshed  merely  for  peacefully  express- 
ing unpopular  views."  Coi  v.  Louisiana,  379 
U.3   536.  551   (1965). 

Clearly,  acts  of  vlolejice  constitute  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  Additionally,  acts  or  words 
which  are  likely  to  prodiice  violence  In  others 
have  been  held  to  constitute  a  breach  it  the 
peace.  For  Instance,  where  demonstrators 
sat  In  front  of  and  luider  the  wheels  of 
trucks  at  the  entrance  to  a  building  slt.e  and 
ref\ised  to  move,  the  court  Tound  that  their 
acts  would  tend  to  "possible  violence  on  the 
part  of  those  against  whom  the  acts  were  di- 
rected and  thereby  breach,  the  peace."    Peo- 


ple V  Penn,  265  N  Y.S.  2d  155.  160  (Sup  Ct. 
1964)  aff-d  260  N  Y.S.  2d  874,  208  N  E.  2d  78» 
(Ct.  App.  1965).  In  Oiaplinsky  ▼.  Neic 
Hampshire.  315  U.S.  568.  574  (1942)  the  Su- 
preme Court  recognized  that  certain  types  of 
speech  which  "include  the  lewd  or  obscene, 
the  profane,  the  libelous  and  the  Insulting  or 
•fighting"  words"  are  likely  to  provoke  the 
average  person  to  retaliate  and  create  a 
breach  of  the  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  certain 
conduct  may  provoke  others  to  violence  Is 
not  always  determinative  on  the  breach  of 
the  peace  Issue.  For  Instance,  If  a  person's 
actions  or  presence  on  a  public  street  are 
orderly  and  peaceable,  the  fact  that  others 
may  resent  or  be  violently  opposed  to  that 
person's  presence  or  viewpoint  would  not 
necessarily  Justify  a  police  order  removing 
such  a  person  from  the  public  street.  See 
Wright  v.  Georgia,  373  US.  284,  292-293 
(19613):  Coi  V.  Louisiana,  379  US.  538,  650- 
551  (1965). 

The  passlblllty  of  disorder  by  others  then 
shoiild  not  be  used  as  a  sole  test  as  to  whether 
a  breach  of  the  peace  has  or  Is  Ukely  to  occur. 
It  Is,  of  course,  one  factor  which  should  be 
considered:  but  normally  to  constitute  an 
actual  or  Impending  breach  of  the  peace, 
other  conduct  of  a  disturbing  nature  must 
also  be  manifested.  For  Instance,  in  the 
Chapl'.nsky  case  the  other  conduct  was  highly 
Insviltlng  and  profane  language.  In  the  Penn 
ca.se  the  other  conduct  was  the  obstruction  of 
vehicular  traffic. 

The  otastrtictlon  of  or  Interference  with 
vehicular  or  pedestrian  traffic  In  combina- 
tion with  a  congregation  of  persons  will 
nearly  always  Jtistlfy  a  police  officer  In  order- 
ing dispersal.  See  Schneider  v  State  of  New 
Jersey,  308  US  147.  160  (1939):  "Municipal 
authorities,  as  trustees  for  the  public,  have 
the  dtity  to  keep  their  communities'  streets 
open  and  available  for  movement  of  people 
and  property,  the  primary  purpose  to  wlilch 
the  streets  are  dedicated.  So  long  as  legis- 
lation to  this  end  does  not  abridge  the  con- 
stitutional liberty  of  one  rightfully  upon 
the  street  to  Impart  Information  through 
speech  or  the  distribution  of  literature.  It 
may  lawfully  regulate  the  conduct  of  those 
using  the  .streets." 

See  also  Cox  v.  New  Hampshire,  312  US. 
569.  574  (1941),  holding:  "Civil  liberties,  aa 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  imply  the 
existence  of  an  organized  society  maintain- 
ing public  order  without  which  liberty  Itself 
would  be  lost  In  the  exceaees  of  unrestrained 
abuae.  The  authority  of  the  municipality  to 
Impose  regulations  In  order  to  assure  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  the  people  In  the 
use  of  public  highways  has  never  been  re- 
garded as  Inconsistent  with  civil  liberties, 
but  rather  as  one  of  the  means  of  safeguard- 
ing the  good  order  upon  which  they  ulti- 
mately depend.  The  control  of  travel  on  the 
streets  of  the  cities  Is  the  moet  familiar 
Illustration  of  this  recognition  of  social  need. 
Where  a  reeUietlon  of  the  use  of  the  high- 
ways In  that  relation  Is  designed  to  promote 
the  public  convenience  In  the  Interest  of  all. 
It  cannot  be  dLsregarded  by  the  attempted 
exercise  of  some  civil  right  which  In  other 
circumstances  might  be  entitled  to  protec- 
tion." 

Thus,  a  police  request  to  disperse  n>ade  in 
the  line  of  a  "duty  and  responsibility  to  keep 
the  streets  open  for  movement  "  (Coi  v  Lout- 
$iana  379  U.S.  at  p.  566)  would  be  proper. 

DC.  Code  Section  22-1121(2)  was  patterned 
upon  Section  722  of  the  New  York  Penal  Law. 
Sen.  Rep.  No.  364.  83rd  CJoag..  1st  Sess.,  p.  9; 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  614,  83rd  Cong  .  1st  Se.ss,  p.  8. 
In  the  case  of  Feiner  v.  New  York.  340  U.S. 
315  (  1951 )  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  con- 
viction for  disorderly  conduct  under  that 
particular  section  of  the  New  York  law. 

In  Feiner,  the  petitioner  had  been  arrested 
in  the  early  evening  hours  at  an  open  air 
meeting  at  which  he  had  been  addressing  a 
mixed  audience  of  about  75  to  80  people  who 


were  filling  tlie  sidewalk  and  spreading  into 
the  streets  causing  pedestrians  to  walk  into 
the  roadway  in  order  to  avoid  the  crowd.  In 
his  speech  Feiner  gave  the  Impression  that 
he  was  endeavoring  to  arouse  Negro  people 
against  the  whites  and  there  was  pushuu-, 
shoving  and  milling  around,  and  one  membt  r 
of  the  crowd  threatened  violence  if  the  po- 
lice did  not  act.  An  officer  had  several  times 
requested  Peiaer  to  breiJt  up  the  crowd  which 
had  become  unruly  but  the  petitioner  hud 
refused  and  continued  speaking  to  the 
crowd. 

In  holding  that  the  conviction  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  proper  state  police  action 
the  Court  said  (citing  Schneider  v.  State,  308 
U.S.  147,  160  (1939);  Kovaca  v.  Cooper,  siS 
U.S.  77,  82  (1949)  ]  that  It  must  respect  "the 
Interests  of  the  community  in  maintaining 
peace  and  order  on  Its  streets." 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  police 

cannot  be  used  as  an  Instrument  for  the 
suppression  of  unpopular  views,  and  another 
to  say  that,  when  as  here  the  speaker  passes 
the  bounds  of  argument  of  persuasion  and 
undertakes  Incitement  to  riot,  they  are  pow- 
erless to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Nor 
in  this  case  can  we  condemn  the  considered 
Judgment  of  three  New  York  courts  approv- 
ing the  means  which  the  police,  faced  with 
a  crisis,  used  in  the  exercise  of  their  power 
and  duty  to  preserve  peaee  and  order. 

"The  findings  of  the  state  courts  as  to  thp 
existing  situation  and  the  Imminence  of 
greater  disorder  coupled  with  petitioner's 
deliberate  defiance  of  the  police  officers  cou- 
■vlnce  tis  that  we  should  not  reverse  this  con- 
viction In  the  name  of  free  speech."  340 
US  at  320-21. 

In  two  recent  cases  arising  out  of  civil 
rights  demonstrations  In  southern  state.?. 
the  Supreme  Court  found  the  conduct 
upon  which  the  convictions  were  based  to 
fall  short  of  breach  of  the  peace  even  though 
the  demonstrations  Ciiused  disorder  and  re- 
quired extra  police  protection. 

Edu:ards  v.  South  CaroUna,  372  U.S.  220 
(1963)  involved  a  group  of  187  Negro  students 
who  had  a.-'sembled  on  the  State  House 
grounds  and  marched  through  the  area 
carrying  signs.  Some  200  to  300  onlookers 
were  present  but  had  not  threatened  trouble. 
Although  trafflc  "ft-as  somewhat  slowed,  the 
Court  found  that  there  was  no  actual  ob- 
struction of  pedestrLin  or  vehicular  traffic. 
The  City  Manager  had  advised  the  lender 
of  the  group  that.  In  view  of  the  circum- 
stances, the  students  should  disperse  and 
leave  the  Capitol  grounds  within  fifteen  min- 
utes or  face  arrest.  Upon  falling  to  coEcply 
with  this  order,  they  were  arrested  and  con- 
victed of  common  law  breach  of  the  peace 
The  Supreme  Court  reyersed  the  conviction 
on  the  grounds  that  the  charge  was  uncon- 
stitutionally vague  and  that  evidence  showed 
that  the  demonstrators  had  done  nolhi:.L- 
more  than  peaceably  express  their  views 
which  were  "svifflclently  opposed  to  the  view? 
of  the  majority  of  the  community  to  attract 
a  crowd  and  necessitate  police  protection". 
372  VS.  at  237. 

In    Cox    V.    Lousiana.    379   VS.    536    (19r,5i 
the  conviction  "was  for  violation  of  La.  R<:"' 
Stat.,  Sec.  14.103  1,  a  statute  strikingly  sim- 
ilar to  D.  C.  Ccxie  Section  22-1121(2).     The 
statute  read:   "Whoever  with  Intent  to  pro- 
voke  a   breach   of    the   peace,   or   under  cir- 
cumstances such  that  a  breach  of  the  peace 
may   be   occasioned   thereby   .   .   .   crowd-   •r 
congregates  with  others  ...  in  or  upon  . 
a  public  street  or  public  highway,  or  upon  a 
public   sidewalk,  or   any   other   public  phire 
or  building  .  .   .  and  who  falls  or  refuses  to 
disperse  and  move  on   .  .  .  when  ordered  fo 
to  do  by   any  law  enforcement  officer  . 
shaU  be  guilty   of  di.sturblng  the  peace  " 

The  leader  of  a  group  of  civil  rights  dem- 
onstrators had  been  arrested  the  day  follow- 
ing a  demonstration  of  approximately  1500 
students  who  had  gathered  near  the  Baton 
Rotige  Court  House.    The  students  had  dem- 


onstrated against  discrimination  and  the 
j.iUing  of  twenty-three  fellow  students.  Cox. 
the  leader  of  the  demonstnitor*.  had  refused 
the  shertfTs  order  to  break  up  the  demon- 
stration and,  when  the  demonstration  was 
broken  up  by  tear  gas,  had  urged  the  stu- 
dents to  go  uptown  to  .'several  luncheon 
ct.unters  and  sit-in.  In  reversing,  the  Court 
held  that  the  petitioner  could  not  constitu- 
tionally be  punished  for  this  type  of  con- 
duct, revealed   In  the  record 

The  case  of  Feiner  v.  New  York,  supra,  was 
neither  overruled  nor  modified  by  the  deci- 
sions in  the  EduHird.'i  or  Cox  cases.  Tlie  Su- 
preme Court  observed  that  the  factual  situa- 
tions were  "a  far  cry  from  the  situation  in 
Feiner  v.  New  York."  Edwards  v.  South  Caro- 
lina. 372  U.S.  at  236:  Cox  v.  Louisiana.  379 
rs.  at  561.  See  also  People  v.  Turner.  265 
N  Y.S.  2d  841,  855  wherein  the  court,  after  a 
lengthy  analysis,  concluded  that  the  Cox  and 
ydifards  cases  had  not  undermined  the  Fei- 
n'T  decision  which  upheld  the  conslltutlon- 
I'.lty  of  subdlvi.'ilon  3  of  section  722  of  the 
.Sew  York  Penal  Law. 

.Another  question  pertinent  to  this  dlscus- 
.s:.in  concerns  t!ie  discretion  of  a  police  ofll- 
ror  in  ordering  citizens  nn  a  public  sidewalk 
to  move  on.  and  the  corresponding  obliga- 
tion of  the  persons  so  ortiered  to  comply. 
For  Instance.  If  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances fall  short  of  an  actual  or  Impending 
breach  of  the  peace,  must  a  person  still  com- 
ply with  the  police  order  to  move  on?  The 
rule  In  New  York  appears  to  be  that  a  person 
must  comply  with  an  order  to  move  on  unless 
the  order  Is  shown  to  be  clearly  arbitrary. 
In  People  v.  Galpcrn.  181  N.E.  572.  83  ALR  785 
iCt  App.  1932)  the  defendant  had  stopped 
on  the  sidewalk  with  five  or  six  other  persons 
at  an  entrance  to  a  resuiur.-uit  and  engaged 
in  social  conversation.  A  police  officer  had 
ordered  the  group  to  disperse,  the  defendant 
refused  and  was  arrested  for  disorderly  con- 
duct. The  court  found  that,  although  the 
actions  of  the  defendant  and  his  companions 
on  the  sidewalk  were  not  unreasonable  and 
there  was  no  Indication  of  disorderly  or  offen- 
sive conduct.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  police 
oflicer  to  see  that  the  pedestrian  passage  was 
not  unreasonably  obstructed.  Even  If  the 
police  officer's  Interference  was  unnecessary 
or  111  advised,  the  court  decided  that  It  must 
uphold  the  officer's  discretion  since  the  law 
authorized  the  offlcer  to  use  his  Judgment 
mder  such  circumstances.  The  court  stated : 
A  refusal  to  obey  such  an  order  can  be 
jusufied  Mily  where  the  circumstances  show 
conclusively  that  the  police  officer's  direc- 
tion was  purely  arbitrary  and  was  not  cal- 
rnlated  In  any  way  to  promote  the  public 
order".    181  N  E   at  574. 

Tills  position  was  reiterated  by  a  New 
York  court  as  recently  as  1965  In  People  v. 
Tv.rr.cr.  2«5  NY  S.  2d  841.  856. 

The  Galpem  case  was  heavily  relied  upon 
by  a  New  Jersey  court  in  State  v  Taylor,  118 
A  2d  36  (1956)  in  finding  a  di^endaut  guUty 
of  interfering  with  a  poUce  officer  In  the 
la«-ful  discharge  of  his  duty.  In  Taylor  the 
defendant  had  approached  two  police  officers 
who  were  questioning  a  group  of  persons  on 
a  -'idewalk,  had  demanded  to  know  what  was 
going  on.  and  had  refused  to  move  on  when 
ordered  by  the  officers.  The  court,  recogniz- 
ing the  discretion  of  police  officers  to  give 
rea.'ionablc  directions  to  cH.iz*i\s,  applied  the 
Calpern  test  of  arbitrariness  and  took  the 
position  that  courts  should  not  second  guess 
the  "wl.wlom  of  a  police  officer's  directions 
when  he  Is  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the 
lime  has  come  in  which  some  directions  are 
called  for-.     118  A.  2d  at  49. 

A  DC.  case,  Scott  v.  District  of  Columbia. 
184  A.  ad  84»  (1962)  cites  with  Rpproval  the 
Gaipern  case  and  seems  to  indicate  tt:it  a 
cor.vlctlon  for  failure  to  move  on  after  an 
f.rder  by  the  police  can  be  upheld  without 
proof  of  an  acttial  or  Impending  breacJi  of 
the  peace.  TTiere  was  }•  that  case,  however, 
p.-oof  that  the  demonstrators  had  assembled 


at  the  northwest  gate  of  the  White  House 
which  the  court  Judicially  noticed  is  used 
by  visitors  and  others  on  ofBclal  business 
The  court  further  noted  that  the  jxillee  had 
adopted  reasonable  measures  to  keep  that 
area  free  of  congregants  while  permitting 
pickets  and  demonstrators  to  use  a  large 
area  on  the  sidewalk  to  the  east  of  the  gate. 
The  deliberate  refusal  of  the  defendants  to 
comply  with  these  reasonable  police  meas- 
ures mieht  well  e^tJiblish  "circtimstances 
under  which  a  breach  of  the  peace  may  be 
occasioned  thereby." 

The  New  York  test  that  a  citizen  is  Justi- 
fied in  not  obeying  a  police  order  to  move 
on  only  If  that  order  Is  arbitrary  may  not  be 
good  law.  In  several  recent  Supreme  Court 
cases  arising  from  convictions  of  Negroes  in 
southern  states,  the  Court  has  Indicated  that 
a  police  order  to  move  on  must  be  Justifi- 
able and  In  all  respects  lawful  before  a 
person  may  be  punished  for  falling  to  obey 
that  order.  See  Wright  v  Georgia,  S73  U.S. 
284,  292  (1963):  Brown  v.  Louisiana,  15  L. 
Ed  2d  637.  643  (19661;  Shuttleworth  v. 
Birmingham.  382  US.  87,  96  (1965)  (con- 
curring opinion  j  :  Edtcards  v.  South  Carolina, 
372  U.S.  229,  241  (1963)   (dissenting  opinion) . 

Whether  the  referred-to  New  York  test  Is 
valid  in  the  District  of  Coltimbia  need  not, 
how^ever,  be  finally  resolved  In  this  opinion. 
On  the  contrary.  It  is  my  view  that,  because 
of  the  language  of  the  District  Ck)de  provi- 
sion and  in  the  interests  of  good  police-com- 
munity relations,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  should  operate  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  police  oflicer  must  have  a  sub- 
stantial basis  for  his  order  before  ordering 
citizens  to  move  on.  Such  a  basis  would 
necessarily  involve  an  observation  of  a  con- 
gregation on  a  public  street  and  of  additional 
circumstances  which  would  nieasure  up  to 
tJie  legal  definition  of  breach  of  the  peace  as 
hereinabove  outlined. 

Note  should  also  be  taken  of  a  related  dis- 
orderly conduct  statute  found  In  Section  22- 
1107.  D.C.  Code,  1961  ed.  It  re.-id£;  "It  shall 
not  be  lawful  far  any  person  or  persons  with- 
in the  District  of  Coltunbia  to  congregate 
and  assemble  in  any  street,  avenue,  alley, 
road,  or  highway,  or  in  or  around  any  public 
building  or  inclosure,  or  any  park  or  reserva- 
tion, or  at  the  entrance  of  any  private  build- 
ing or  Inclosure,  and  engage  in  loud  and 
boisterous  talking  or  other  disorderly  con- 
duct, or  to  InstUt  or  make  rude  or  obscene 
gestures  or  comments  or  observations  on  per- 
sons passing  by,  or  In  their  hearing,  or  to 
crowd,  obstruct,  or  Incommode,  the  free  use 
of  any  such  street,  avenue,  alley,  road,  high- 
way, or  any  of  the  foot  pavements  thereof,  or 
the  free  entrance  Into  any  ptibllc  or  private 
building  or  Inclosure:  It  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  person  or  persons  to  curse,  swear,  or 
make  use  of  any  profane  language  or  Inde- 
cent or  obscene  words,  or  engage  in  any  dis- 
orderly conduct  In  any  street,  aventie,  alley, 
road,  highway,  public  park  or  inclosure,  pub- 
lic building,  church,  or  assembly  room,  or  in 
any  other  public  place,  or  In  any  place  where- 
from  the  same  m,"?y  be  heard  in  any  street, 
avenue,  alley,  road,  highway,  public  park  or 
inclosure,  or  other  building,  or  In  any 
premises  other  than  those  where  the  offense 
was  committed,  under  a  penalty,"  etc. 

It  may  well  be  that  In  some  Instances  there 
will  be  a  congregation  which  will  result  In 
the  Incommoding  of  the  sidewalk  or  the 
entrance  to  a  building  constituting  a  viola- 
tion of  the  above-quoted  section. 

If  the  Chief  of  Police  desires  a  short  stim- 
mary  of  the  foregoing  to  disseminate  among 
menibers  of  the  force.  I  suggest  the  follow- 
ing for  distribution.  It  sets  forth  principles 
or  general  guidelines  to  be  followed  by  police 
officers  In  the  enforcement  of  the  apfplicable 
Code  provisions 

When  a  police  officer  may  order  citizens  to 
■•move  on." 

Code  Section  22-1121(2)  reads.  In  perti- 
nent part,  as  follows:  "Whoever,  with  intent 


to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  under 
circumstances  sxKii  that  a  breach  cf  the 
peace  may  be  occasioned  thereby  •  •  • 
congregates  with  others  on  a  public  street 
and  refuses  to  move  on  when  ordered  by  the 
police:  •  •  •  shall  be  fined  •  •  •  or  im- 
prisoned  •    •    •   or  both  " 

Section  22-1107  of  the  Code  reads,  in  perti- 
nent part.  "It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  or  persons  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  congregate  and  assemble  In  any 
street,  avenue,  alley,  road,  or  highway,  or  in 
or  around  any  public  building  or  inclosure.  or 
any  park  or  reservation  or  at  the  entrance  of 
any  private  building  or  li".clo6ure.  and  •  •  • 
inconuncxle  the  free  use  ol  any  such  street. 
avenue,  alley,  road,  highway,  or  any  of  the 
foot  pavements  thereof,  or  the  free  entrance 
into  any  public  or  private  building  or  in- 
closure." 

Neither  the  foregoing  partial  quotations 
nor  that  which  follows  relates  to  other  forms 
of  disorderly  conduct  such  ar  botstwousness. 
obscenity,  etc..  nor  to  other  violations  of 
law. 

1.  A  congregation  of  persons  on  a  public 
street  is  not.  in  and  of  Itself,  stxfflcient  to 
Justify  a  police  order  to  "move  on".  There 
must,  in  additfon  to  the  congregation,  he 
other  circumstances  which  (a)  amount  to  an 
actual  obstr\ictlon  of  vehicular  or  pedestrian 
traffic,  or  (b)  constitute  an  immediate  threat 
to  public  safety,  public  peace  or  public  order 
Such  threat  need  not  necessarily  be  verbal: 
it  may  derive  from  the  particular  surround- 
ing circumstances,  and  obscenities  and  the 
use  of  so-called  "fighting  words"  may  be  In- 
cluded amongst  the  circumstances. 

2.  In  the  event  the  activities  ol  a  congre- 
gation of  persons  involve  the  exercise  of  some 
constitutionally  protected  right,  such  aa 
freedom  of  speech,  religion  or  assembly,  po- 
lice officers  should  endeavor  to  protect  the 
participants  and  prevent  any  violence  from 
occurring.  However,  If  the  assemblage  of 
people  around  a  speaker  should  result  in  ob- 
struction to  pedestrian  or  vehicular  traffic, 
or  if  there  are  manUestatians  of  anger  and 
hostility  In  such  a  manner  as  to  clearly  in- 
dicate that  a  disorder  U  imminent,  the  police 
oflicer  should  instruct  the  speaker  to  stop 
speaking,  break  up  the  crowd,  and  distinctly 
give  other  appropriate  orders  for  the  preser- 
vation of  public  safety  and  order.  If  such 
orders  are  not  compiled  with,  then  an  arrrest 
for  disorderly  conduct  under  Section  22-1 121 
(2)  may  properly  be  made. 

3.  If  a  congregation  of  persons  on  a  public 
street  actually  incommodes  the  sidewalk  or 
the  entrances  to  a  building  and  constitutes  a 
substantive  violation  of  Section  22-1107.  and 
the  persons  refuse  to  comply  with  a  police 
order  to  move  on,  the  police  oflicer  msy,  even 
in  the  absence  of  an  actual  or  Impending 
bre.ich  of  the  peace,  charge  the  offenders  un- 
der Code  Section  22-1107 — not  under  Code 
Section  22-1121(2). 

4.  Proceed  always  upwn  the  principle  that 
a  police  offlcer  has  no  more  inherent  right 
than  a  civUlan  to  order  persons  to  "move  on". 
His  authority  to  do  so  depends  upon  special 
circumstances  outlined  In  paragraphs  I,  2 
and  3  hereof  and.  In  the  interest  of  police- 
community  relations,  should  be  exercised 
only  when  It  appears  that  Code  Section  22- 
1107  h.is  been  violated  or  that  there  is  a  clear 
and  present  danger  that  a  breach  of  the  pgjice 
will  result  if  the  order  is  not  Issued '  and 
obeyed . 

Respectfully. 

MiL'rON    D.    KORMAN. 

Acting  Corporation  Counsel. 

District  of  Columbia. 


SENATOR  MONDALE'S  PAIR  WARN- 
ING  ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presidenf.  on  June 
24  the  Senate  passed  the  TraflSc  Safety 
Act  of  19G6  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  70 
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to  0.  The  Senate  bill  included  a  classic 
piece  of  consumer  protection  legislation 
originally  proposed  by  Senator  Walter 
F.  MoNDALE  as  tiie  Fair  Warning  Act. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  the  subsequent  fair 
warning  amendment  to  the  traffic  safety 
bill.  I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  adminis- 
tration supported  its  inclusion  in  that 
bill. 

This  legislation  simply  requires  the 
automobile  manufacturer  to  notify  car 
owners  of  any  safety-related  defects 
which  are  discovered  by  the  manufac- 
turer. It  asks  nothing  more  than  that 
the  car  owner,  who  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial Investment  m  that  purchase,  be 
told  as  quickly  as  possible  if  It  is  known 
that  the  car  contains  a  defect  which 
threatens  safe  travel. 

As  Senator  Mondale  points  out  in  an 
American  Trial  Lawyers'  recent  article 
published  in  Trial,  the  publication: 

A  fundamental  right  of  consumers  l.s  the 
right  to  know  ub.iut  any  hidden  hazards  as- 
sociated with  products  they  buy. 

This  fair  warning  provision  has  been 
recognized  nationally  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant features  of  the  Senate  traffic 
safety  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  ou-  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  see  fit  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  bill 
they  are  considering. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
MoNDALE's  explanation  of  this  m(  asure, 
as  publi.shrd  in  Trial,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Fundamental:    Consumers    Have    Ric.ht   To 

Know  Hidden  Hazards 
(  By  U  S   Senator  W.*lteh  P.  Mondale,  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota) 

A  fundamental  rlgtxt  of  consumers  Is  the 
right  to  know  about  any  hidden  tazards 
associated  with  products  they  buy. 

This  right  has  long  been  recognized 
through  laws  and  regulations  reciulrlng 
warning  notices  on  such  Items  as  drugs. 
chemicals,  inflammables,  and  other  products 
which  are  Inherently  or  potentially  dunger- 
ovis. 

There  are  no  warning  labels  on  many  dan- 
gerous Items,  of  course,  because  the  hazards 
associated  with  their  use  are  Inherent  In  the 
nature  of  the  products  and  are  assumed  to 
be  well-known,  for  exumple,  guns — and  auto- 
mobiles. 

But  not  all  of  the  hazards  of  the  auto- 
mobile. It  seems,  are  so  obvious.  Recent  dis- 
closures indicate  that  this  Intricate  piece  of 
machinery  containing  almost  15.000  parts  Is 
frequently  subject  to  hazards  which  may  not 
be  apparent  until  too  late — If  then. 

These  are  the  so-called  safety  defects 
which  have  been  so  much  in  the  news  re- 
cently. The  Include  design  faults  such  as 
Improper  weight  distribution  which  would 
cause  the  rear  wheels  to  leave  the  ground 
in  emergency  stops,  engineering  defects  such 
as  a  brake  line  which  comes  Into  contact 
with  a  wheel  where  It  may  be  weakened  and 
ruptured  when  braking  pressure  Is  applied: 
and  construction  deficiencies  such  as  an  In- 
adequately secured  steering  linkage  which 
could  fall  apart  causing  complete  loss  of 
control. 

Quite  obviously,  things  like  this  can  cause 
serious  accidents.  And  when  they  are  dis- 
covered, It  seems  to  me,  the  manufacturer 
has  an  obligation  to  warn  those  who  might 
b«  Injured  or  killed  by  them. 


Nonetheleae,  Congressional  Inquiries  last 
year  and  again  this  year — plus  the  private 
research  of  auto  critic  and  attorney  Ralph 
Nader — have  revealed  case  after  case  where 
automobile  manufacturers  have-not  Issued 
such  warnings.  The  evidence  accumulated 
to  date  Includes  instances  where  nothing 
whatsoever  was  done,  except  perhaps  to  cor- 
rect the  defect  in  next  years  model;  In- 
stances where  only  dealers  were  notified  to 
make  modifications  on  cars  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  Instances  where  cars  were  recalled 
for  inspection  or  correction  of  a  defect  —  but 
without  telling  the  owner  of  the  hazard  in- 
volved. 

As  a  result  of  these  disclosures,  I  have 
Introduced  a  proposed  "Fair  Warning"  law 
in  the  US.  Senate  to  require  that  car  mak- 
ers notify  both  owners  and  dealers  by  regis- 
tered mall  of  any  safety  defect  whlcli  might 
exist  In  their  cars  The  notice  would  con- 
tain a  description  of  the  defect,  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  safety  risk  Involved,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
to  correct  the  problem. 

»No  one  knows,  of  course,  exactly  what  per- 
centage of  trafBc  accidents  are  caused  by 
Siifety  defects  of  this  kind.  Available  stall.s- 
tlcs — which  are  suspect  in  view  of  our  al- 
most total  preoccupation  with  driver  error 
to  date   -indicate  the  percentage  Is  small 

The  question,  however,  is  Irrelevant  We 
have  a  right  to  know  at>out  defects  which 
could  cause  death  and  injury,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  accidents  they  may  have 
caused  in  the  past. 

And  the  fact  remains  that  there  Is  grow- 
ing evidence  that  the  p<}sslbllity  of  vehicle 
failure  has  been  grossly  underestimated  For 
example,  my  own  investigatory  efforts  turned 
up  the  startling  fiict  that  more  than  20'''f  of 
all  new  cius  inspected  by  tlie  District  of 
Columbia  and  New  Jersey  are  rejected  for 
safety  deflclencles.  mastly  minor,  but  some 
major  The  District  and  New  Jersey  are  the 
only  Jurisdictions  with  government -owned 
and  operated  Inspection  systems  which  re- 
quire inspection  of  new  cars.  Thus  they  are 
the  best  guides  we  haVe  as  to  the  condition 
of  new  cars  when  they  begin  their  life  on 
our  streets  and  highways. 

There  is  also  the  data  the  auto  indu.'stry 
supplied  Senator  Ribicoft  last  month  show- 
ing that  over  the  past  six  years,  some  8  5 
million  cars  have  been  recalled  for  inspec- 
tion or  correction  of  defects — about  half  of 
which  involved  a  possible  safety  factor 

The  auto  Industry  has  argued  that  these 
recalls  show  their  concern  for  safety.  Tills 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  many 
other  Instances  involving  safety  defects  cars 
were  not  recalled,  while  in  those  instances 
where  cars  were  recalled,  the  owners  were 
not  told  of  a  safety  hazard. 

There  have  been  Indications  recently  that 
some  segments  of  the  auto  Industry  are  ready 
to  Improve  defect  notlflcation  procedures. 
Including  telling  the  owner  whether  or  not 
safety  is  Involved.  The  importance  of  such 
Information  Is  obvious.  A  representative  of 
one  company  emphasized  recently.  In  his 
zeal  to  show  the  Industry's  concern  about 
car  owners  who  fail  to  respond  to  recall 
notices:  "Some  people  think  the  letter  we 
send  them  to  bring  their  cars  In  are  Just 
gimmicks  to  get  business."  Little  wonder 
when  one  considers  the  kind  of  letter  the  In- 
dustry has  been  senc^g  out. 

For  example,  herels  the  key  paragraph  of 
a  recall  letter  Ford  Motor  Co  sent  some 
5.500  owners  of  1965  Comets  last  year: 

"As  part  of  the  continuing  effort  of  the 
Lincoln-Mercury  Division  to  provide  owners 
of  our  products  with  the  highest  quality 
standards,  an  Improvement  has  been  made 
In  the  1965  Comet,  and  is  currently  being 
Incorporated  in  production.  It  Is  our  desire 
to  similarly  modify  your  car,  at  no  cost  to 
you,  whataoever.  The  changes  are  calculated 
to  improve  your  enjoyment  and  contribute 


to  continued  satisfaction  with  your  1965 
Comet." 

And  what  was  the  "Improvement?"  Ac- 
cording to  Information  recently  made  avml- 
able  by  Ford  Motor  Co.,  the  rocker  arm  cover 
and  the  brake  tube  on  8-cylinder  power 
brake  equipped  vehicles  were  too  close  to- 
gether. "This  condition."  the  company  s-iud 
"could  result  in  brake  tube  abrasion  durinuT 
engine  roll" — and  also,  it  would  seem  f  ..r 
to  assume,  brake  failure  when  the  rubbuu- 
action  wore  through  or  weakened  the  brake 
tube. 

Yet  this  Information,  which  might  have 
conveyed  a  more  appropriate  sense  of  urgen- 
cy than  commercials  about  changes  "to  im- 
prove your  enjoyment  and  contribute  to 
continued  satisfaction,"  was  totally  ab.sent 
from  the  Ford  letter — as  it  also  has  been 
totally  absent  from  recall  letters  sent  out 
by  General  Motors,  American  Motors  and 
Chrysler. 

It  has  been  absent,  one  assumes,  because 
of  fears  that  admitting  the  existence  of  a 
safety  defect  might  hurt  new  cr»r  sales  or  be 
used  as  evidence  In  lawsuits  arising  out  of 
accidents. 

And  wei;  It  might — in  both  Instances. 

Thus  the  question  becomes:  Who  should 
bear  the  risks  of  safety  defects — the  man'i- 
f.icturer.  who  has  economic  consideration.^;  .tt 
stake,  or  the  motorist,  who  has  his  life  at 
stake?  I  don't  think  there  Is  much  room 
for  argument. 

Human  life  is  more  important  than  corpo- 
rate profits 


PACinC    TRUST    TERRITORY 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  congies- 
sional  hearings  are  scheduled  this  week 
on  proposed  legl.slation  to  authorize  in- 
creased appropriations  for  the  Trust 
Territoi-y  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  bill. 
Introduced  in  both  Houses  at  the  reque.st 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  would 
authorize  a  ceiling  of  $172  million  for  a 
5-ycar  capital  improvement  and  public 
works  program  In  the  fields  of  health  and 
education,  utilities,  roads,  transportation, 
communication,s,  and  public  buildiiis 
The  bill  also  authorizes  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  administration  of  the 
trust  territory. 

As  the  administering  authority  undpr 
agreement  with  the  United  Nation.s  Se- 
curity Council,  the  United  States  hns 
committed  itself  to  promote  the  political. 
economic,  and  social  development  of  the 
people  of  the  trust  territory. 

Some  progress  In  this  direction  ha.s 
been  made  since  our  Government  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  Micronesia n 
t>eople  in  the  western  Pacific.  But  much 
more  needs  to  be  done:  therefore,  the  te- 
que.st  for  authority  to  expend  the  in- 
creased sum  of  Federal  funds  to  step  up 
tlie  tempo  of  progress  in  the  trust  terri- 
tory. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Hawaii  s 
largest  newspaper,  has  begun  a  timel.v 
series  of  articles  on  American-controlled 
territories  in  the  western  Pacific.  The 
series  Is  being  written  by  the  editor,  A  .^ 
Smyser,  a  capable,  longtime  newsmar 
familiar  with  Pacific  affairs,  who  is  oi.  ;. 
3-week  trip  of  the  area. 

I  call  attention  to  the  first  article  over 
"Bud"  Smyser's  byline.  It  describes  Hie 
staggering  problems  of  communication.^ 
and  transportation  facing  the  farflun? 
Pacific  islands.  It  furnishes  strong  argu- 
ments why  more  must  be  done  to  promote 
the  development  of  Micronesia. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  "Bud" 
Smy-ser's  article  printed  in  the  Record  at 
tliis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GtTAM    AND    MlCROirr.SlA 

(By  A.  A.  Smyser) 

iThe  editor  of  the  Star-BulletTH  u  ofi  a 
3-week,  trip  to  the  Weitern  Pacific  to  wrxte 
ab"ut  topics  of  interest  to  HaiMiv..  Here 
I.^  the  first  article  of  «  series  on  Guam  and 
Micronesia.) 

The  great — almost  desperate— nee<l  of 
.American-controlled  territories  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific  is  for  conununic&tlons  and  trans- 
portation. 

An  area  bigger  tlian  the  continental  VS. 
n '\v  c:in  be  entered  by  Mimmercifll  air  pas- 
.■^fngers  only  elrht  times  a  -.veek  -  loiir  .'lights 
in  from  Honolulu,  two  from  Manila,  two 
Irom  Saigon. 

r:in  American  Is  the  only  carrier  servini? 
Guam,  which  is  the  gateway  to  the  whole 
!»rea,  and  Its  space  has  been  fully  booked 
•uhree  and  four  weeks  In  advaxice. 

.\  Trust  Territory  doct'ir  who  won  a  fel- 
lowTshlp  to  Manila  found,  after  he  left  his 
home  m  Palau.  that  he  had  to  sit  In  Guam 
Utree  weeks  waiting  for  a  plane. 

New  Guinea  is  only  1.500  miles  from  Guam 
but  Governor  Manuel  Guerrero  recently  had 
Uj  travel  7.500  nulcs  to  gfl  there:  Guam  to 
Manila,  to  Sydney  and  back  to  Lae  in  New 
Guinea. 

Tokyo  is  only  1.600  miles  away — and  «  po- 
tential source  of  thousands  of  tourists  for 
G'lam  and  the  Trust  Territory,  which  badly 
need  economic  bolstering — yet  the  shortest 
vrsy  to  ny  there  now  is  3.400  miles  via  Ma- 
n.ia. 

If  a  Pan  American  piano  is  delayed — as 
all  planes  sometimes  are — ^there  Is  nothing 
to  do  but  grin  and  bear  it. 

One  day  this  month  an  Important  Japa- 
nese businessman  missed  a  long-standmg 
appointment  with  President  Marcos  of  Uie 
Philippines  because  the  PAA  flight  out  of 
Guam  was  delayed  24  hours. 

Th-re  is  no  other  line  to  turn  to.  Some  20 
have  applied  for  certlflcaUon  to  serve  Guam 
in  the  pending  transpacific  air  route  case, 
but  solution  of  that  case  is  years  away. 

In  the  meanUnie.  Pan  Am — which  has 
authority  to  add  a  Guam-Tokyo  service  any- 
time It  wants — has  not  yet  elected  to  uo  so. 
It  has  suggested  a  late  19G6  date  for  the 
start  of  this  service  but  ha.s  mentioned  that 
equipment  pressures  of  the  Viet  Nam  war 
cotiUi  delay  this.  Guam  iilso  could  use  di- 
rect links  to  points  like  Taiwan,  Okinawa 
and  Sydney  (via  New  Guinea). 

A  nnal  frustration  for  some  would-be 
tra. tiers  Is  that  a  roaerviition  Is  no  abso- 
luii"  guarantee  of  space.  Reservallon-bold- 
f-rs  t)oth  in  and  out  of  Guam  can  and  have 
been  "bumped"  even  after  their  long  waits 
for  space. 

Reach  Guani  and  then  you  face  new  frus- 
trations— trying  to  re.ach  Uie  widely-sepa- 
rated island  distJlcUs  that  make  up  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Service  into  the  six  areas  Is  weekly  in  moet 
cases— which  means  that  your  visit  must  be 
limited  to  the  time  of  a  plane-stop  or 
stretched  to  a  week  Tliere  can  be  no  middle 
gruund — and  here,  too,  spttce  olten  Is  at  a 
preniiutQ. 

Low       priority        p:isseii^er»        often        get 

bumped'  and  have  to  wait  f>r  the  next 
plane. 

This  sefTlce  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Trust 
Tfrruory  government  which  obtains  It  at 
pre.sent  on  a  charter  contract  from  Pan 
American.  (Hawaiian  Airlines  is  bidding  to 
take  over  this  operation,  or  operate  its  uwn 
■ciieduled  service  In  the  area-  and  s.ivs  It 
vouid    both    improve    frequency    and    lower 


coPts  to  the  Trust  Territory,  which,  in  turn, 
sets  p:ksseriger  fares,  i 

TEIUUTOIIT'S    Am    FLEET 

Tlie  TVuEt  Territory  air  fleet  consists  of 
two  DC-4's  and  two  aniphlblans  Frequently 
one  plane  will  be  tied  up  ferrying  parts  to 
another  ojie,  stranded  at  some  remote  base. 

Civilian  of&cers  ol  both  Guam  and  the 
Trust  Territory  are  upset  about  the  trans- 
portation troubles  and  pushing  for  belter 
service. 

They  see  Improvement  as  essentia^  if  Guam 
and  the  Trust  Territory  are  to  develop  tour- 
ism and  otherwise  bolster  their  economies. 
(There  wlU  be  more  on  this  in  later  articles 

Almost  as  frustrating  as  the  transporta- 
tion problem  is  the  oommurucation  prob- 
lem— not  in  Gu.ou.  but  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory. 

America  prides  itself  on  Its  great  world- 
wide communication  network.  Mainland  TV 
already  spans  the  Atlantic.  Soon  it  will  add 
the  Pacific.  The  Navy  boasts  it  can  get  mes- 
sages to  any  ship  anywhere  almofet  instan- 
taneously. 

From  Camp  Smith  In  Honolulu,  Admiral 
tJ.  S.  Grant  Sharp  can  talk  promptly  with 
President  Johnson  in  tiie  White  House  or 
General  Westmoreland  In  Saigon. 

H.iwaU  Space  tracking  stations  are  piu-t  of 
a  worldwide  network  that  has  lacUitles  for 
conferences  by  people  spread  around  the 
globe. 

PiU:-WORl.I>     W&R     U    ST&.NDASD 

Despite  the  million  or  billions  invested 
in  these  systems  or  others  like  them,  the 
strategic  isliiiids  ol  the  Pacific  that  make 
up  the  Trust  lemtory  slili  have  ccuiiinuni- 
cauons  of  atx>ul  a  pre-World  W.ir  II  stand- 
ard. Incongruously  this  Is  so  even  though 
Guam  and  Microneiia  provide  antenna 
Kites  for  some  of  the  more  advanced  sys- 
ten^. 

Message  traffic  can  go  out  by  radio  from 
Saipan,  the  ^4lcrone3lan  capital,  to  the  five 
other  district  headquarters —if  someone  in 
the  other  headquarters  is  listening  But  Its 
travel  .'rom  the  six  district  headquarters  to 
outlying  areas  in  the  di.'trtcts  can  be  slow- 
indeed. 

One  key  figure  in  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia, now  meeting  in  Saipan.  siid  it  will  be  a 
week  before  much  news  of  the  Congress  will 
filter  even  to  the  central  Island  in  hLs  district 
(Truk).  j.noiher  week  before  It  reaches  the 
outer  islands. 

Since  the  Congress  Lasts  only  a  month,  this 
does^^let  allow  for  much  jxiUtical  give-and- 
t.ake.  conimunicaUon  with  the  folks  back 
home. 

News  of  the  Congress  Isn't  going  out  over 
the  central  radio  system.  Tliat  is  reserved 
for  official  message  trafBc  Congressional 
news  will  go  mostly  by  plane--in  the  form 
of  press  releases  and  radio  tapes.  TTie  fur- 
ther p<  int  that  both  of  these  will  leave  much 
to  he  desired  i-s  not  a  technical  problem  of 
the  communications  sy.stem 

Not  many  people  will  disagree  with  the 
propositi  ;in  that  tr.-.nsportatlon  and  com- 
munications are  a  major  head.iche  for  the 
area,  a  major  shortcosning.  a  major  bar  to 
progress  in  other  areas. 

But  Guam  and  Micronesia  are  far  away 
from  tiie  center  of  power  in  W;ish!ngton  and 
usually  they  have  trouble  being  heard. 
That  IE   nist  wh.it  the  trouble  Is. 


WEST  TEXA.S  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MEP.CE  CALLS  FOR  AGRICUL- 
TUR.\L    IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce 
held  it  48th  annual  conventicm  at  Fort 
Worth  on  April  21,  22.  and  23.  At  this 
meeting  the  delegates  pa.ssed  a  number 
of  important  resolutions  which  directly 


alTect  the  agricultural  economy  of  west 
Texas,  the  most  important  single  facet 
of  the  west  Texas  economy.  1  asi^  unan- 
imous consent  that  these  resolutions  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion.s  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Resolvtion  of  tki  West  Texas  CHAMFtm 

OF   COMMHICE 

Whereas  to  Improve  the  agT-icuItural  In- 
cvjme  of  West  Texas  tlie  West  Texri.".  Chamber 
ijf  CammfTce  bel:t  ves  one  of  the  most  tirpent 
need.s  is  to  develop  adequate  research  and 
demonstrations  In  the  field  of  range  m*nagr- 
ment.  forage  crops,  and  mesqulte  and  brush 
eradication.  Such  research  and  demonstra- 
tions will  result  in  more  efficient  utilization 
of  available  moisture  and  a  more  productive 
West  TcN.as  agriculttire. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  West 
Texas  Chiimber  of  C<:rnmerce  continue  Its 
efforts  to  !»e  that  the  necessary  research  to 
established  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

Attest : 

BeEMAN   FlSHKll. 

r'(  sidcnt. 
Jack  G.  Spstngek, 
Execiitive  Vice  PreTderit. 
Adopted   at   the   4iitli   Annuai   Convention 
in  session  at  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  April  21-22- 
23,  1966. 

RESOLtmON   OF  THE   WEST   TEXAS  CHAMBER    OF 
COhiMEXCK 

Wiierea.";.  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Departmtnt  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agri- 
cultural .Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  presently  allows  the  planting  of 
edible  field  peas  en  normal  conserving  base 
acreage,  but  prohibits  the  sale  of  said  peas 
for  any  purpose,  and 

Whereas,  there  exists  a  nation-wide  short- 
age of  edible  peas,  and  there  are  adequate 
normfil  conserving  base  acres  In  West  Texas 
to  greatly  alleviate  the  shortage  of  this  nour- 
ishing food,  and 

Whereas,  field  peas  are  recognized  as  the 
soil  building  legume  best  adapted  to  the 
soils  and  climate  of  West  Texas,  and  the 
harvesting,  processing,  marketing,  and  trans- 
portation of  this  crop  would  greatly  help 
the  economy  of  a  large  area  of  the  nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  sale  of  field  peas  for  human 
consumption  wotild  not  adversely  affect  the 
price  structure  of  any  allotted  or  price-sup- 
ported crop,  and  normal  conserving  base 
acres  consist  of  land  on  which  our  govern- 
ment is  not  making  any  type  payment 
whatever. 

Therefore,  be  it  rescived  tJhat  the  West 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  their  annual 
meeting  in  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  requests  the 
Umted  States  Departmeiit  of  Arriculttire 
and  or  Congress  to  take  such  action  as 
needed  to  allow  the  sale  on  the  open  market 
of  all  edible  peas  produced  on  normal  con- 
serving base  acres. 

(Edible  field  peas  defined  as:  included 
blackiyed.  purple  hulls,  cream  and  all 
crowder  type  peas  i 

Attest: 

Jack  G   Spmjngbii. 
Executive  Vice  President 
BnrMAK  Fisher, 

Prcsidcvt 

Adopted  at  the  48th  Annual  Convention 
In  session  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  April  21- 
22-23.  1966 

Resolution  or  the  West  Texas  Chaubes  of 

COMMEBCE 

Whereaf  on  nunierotis  occasions  agrictil- 
tural    leaders    liave    made    reference    to    the 

agricultural  tiiCocie  ol  Texas  In  comparison 
to  other  states,  particularly  CalilornlJi. 

■VN'here.TS,  in  1949  according  to  agricultural 
.■statistics.  Texns  and  California  agricultural 
income  were  equal 


i_ 
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Whereas,  In  1963  Texas  agricultural  In- 
come was  $2.600  000,000 — California  was 
$3,400,000,000  The  spread  In  Income  has 
continued  to  widen  since  1963. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  West 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  Board  of  Di- 
rectors endorse  a  special  study  group  com- 
jxised  of  leaders  from  business,  industry,  and 
agriculture  to  make  a  detailed  study  by  per- 
sonal visiUitlon  to  California  to  determine 
why  Texas  lags  behind  In  agricultural  in- 
come. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  West  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  initiate  this  program 
by  contacting  the  three  other  Regional 
Chambers  of  Commerce  to  determine  if  they 
will  Join  WTCC  in  a  state-wide  coordinated 
effort  to  make  this  study  possible. 

Attest: 

Jack  G.  Spbincer, 
Exccutii'e  Vice  President. 
Beeman  Fisher, 

President. 

Adopted  at  the  4ath  Annual  Convention  in 
session  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  April  21-22-23, 
1966. 

Resolutiok  or  thk  West  Texas  Chamber  op 
Commerce 

Whereas,  soybeans  are  a  high  nitrogen  pro- 
ducing soil-building  crop  and  are  ideally 
suited  In  crop  rotation,  and 

Wiiereas.  the  current  cotton  program  will 
materially  reduce  the  production  of  vege- 
table oil  and  protein  in  the  United  States, 
and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  additional  vegetable 
oil  and  protein  is  being  anticipated  by  the 
U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  in  meeting 
commitments  to  foreign  countries,  and 

Whereas,  the  planting  of  soybeans  on  di- 
verted acres  will  fulflU  this  great  need  and 
at  the  same  time  bolster  the  general  econ- 
omy, and 

Be  it.  therefore,  resolved,  that  the  West 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  now  urging 
the  USDA  and  the  Congress  to  recognize  these 
needs  and  make  provision  for  soybeans  to  be 
planted  on  acreage  on  which  diversion  pay- 
ments of  feed  grains  and  cotton  have  been 
made. 

Attest: 

Jack  G.  Springer, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
Beeman  Fisher, 

President. 

Adopted  at  the  48th  Annual  Convention 
In  session  at  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  April  21  22- 
23,  1966. 

Resolution  or  the  West  Texas  Chamber  op 
Commerce 
Be  It  resolved,  that  the  West  Texas  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Is  on  record  In  support  of 
H  R.   13057  with  the  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing   commodities:    non-textile    cotton,    soy- 
l)ean8,  or  any  crop  tlie  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture finds  in  short  supply. 
Attest: 

Jack  G.  Springer, 

Executive   Vice  President. 

Beeman  Fisher, 

President. 
Adopt-ed    at   the   48th    Annual   Convention 
In  session  at  Fort  Worth.  Texas.  April  21-22- 
23,  1966. 


ADDRESS  OP  ROBERT  L.  RIGGS  BE- 
FORE YOUNQ  REPUBLICANS  OP 
KENTUCKY 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President.  Robert 
L.  Rlggs,  Washington  bureau  chief  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times,  made  an  illuminating 
and  entertaining  speech  on  politics  and 
government  to  the  state  convention  of 
the  Young  Rerublicans  of  Kentucky  on 
June  25.    Mr.  Riggs.  who  has  been  cov- 


ering Washington  since  the  early  1940's, 
is  a  past  president  of  the  Gridiron  Club 
and  a  member  of  that  able  group  of  news- 
men here  who  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
everything  he  has  said,  the  Senate  will 
find  his  remarks  interesting  and  useful, 
and  I  ask  that  the  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record 
as  follows: 
Speech  by  Robert  L.  Rigcs  Before  the  State 

Convention    of    Young    Republicans    of 

Kentucky  at  the  Lamplighters  Inn.  Dixie 

Highway.   Covington,  on   June  25,    1966 

My  assigned  topic  calls  on  me  to  attempt 
to  answer  a  doublebarreled  question.  First. 
can  the  'loyal  opposition"  survive?  Second, 
should  it  survive? 

The  reply  to  both  questions  is.  of  course, 
an  emphatic  yes.  It's  a  temptation  to  give 
that  answer — and  then  sit  down — instead  of 
yapping  at  you  for  what  may  come  to  seem 
like  an  Interminable  period.     . 

Such  a  course,  however,  would  be  a  coward- 
ly betrayal,  a  blow  at  the  very  foundations 
upon  which  political  meetings  are  built. 
When  an  audience  has  come  braced  to  sit 
through  a  long  harangue,  it  would  destroy 
public  morale  for  the  scheduled  speaker  to 
shirk  his  task. 

Besides,  this  is  a  unique  opportunity  For 
forty  years  as  a  reporter.  I  have  listened  to 
politicians  I  have  heard  them  on  court 
house  lawns,  on  street  corners,  in  vast  ar- 
m.ories.  in  state  conventions  and  national 
conventions.  I  have  heard  them  in  Madl.son 
Square  Garden,  in  college  audltoritims  I've 
heard  them  speak  from  piled  up  snow  in  New 
Hampshire  and  In  the  fog  surrounding  San 
Francisco's  Cow  Palace.  I  once  heard  Wen- 
dell Winkle  speak  from  a  manure  spreader 
In  Wisconsin.  But  this  is  the  hrst  oppor- 
tunity I  ever  had  to  talk  to  them 

I'm  sure  there  is  no  institution  in  the 
world  quite  like  an  American  p>olltlcal  party. 
That  18  one  reason  the  citizens  of  other  na- 
tions often  have  a  hard  time  understanding 
what  goes  on  In  this  country. 

Our  parties  reeemble  neither  the  British 
system,  with  their  strict  control  from  the 
top.  nor  the  French  and  Italian  systems 
which  produce  a  sort  of  planned  political 
chaos  with  every  little  idea  having  a  full- 
blown party  of  its  own. 

In  the  years  during  which  our  system 
has  evolved,  we  have  managed  to  work  some- 
thing of  a  miracle  by  combining  two  notions 
which,  on  the  surface,  seem  to  contradict 
each  other. 

First  of  those  notions  la  that  the  chief 
function  of  a  political  party  Is  to  put  Into 
public  office  men  and  women  who  wear  its 
label — from  sheriff  to  governor,  from  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  President.  A  hard-and- 
fast  adherence  to  this  concept  could  mean — 
and  often  does  mean — a  total  lack  of  Interest 
In  political  philosophy. 

The  second  notion  is  that  the  only  excuse 
for  the  existence  of  a  pKJlltical  party  lies  In 
lis  advocacy  of  a  specific  social  or  p<illtlcal 
doctrine.  Full  acceptance  of  this  second 
concept  would  mean  that  membership  in  a 
party  would  be  limited  to  those  who  share 
an  undevlating  devotion  to  a  very  narrow 
principle. 

We  have  rejected  rigid  adherence  to  either 
of  these  notions.  Had  we  accepted  the  first 
one  without  qualification,  our  political  in- 
stitutions would  have  been  sterile  organiza- 
tions, entirely  without  philosophical  Justifi- 
cation. 

Had  we  accepted  the  second  one  unmodi- 
fied, had  we  approved  the  doctrinaire  re- 
quirement for  political  affiliation,  we  would 
have  been  overrun  with  a  multiplicity  of  In- 
effective parties.  It  is  true,  that  over  the 
last    160   years   we   have  seen   many   parties 


born  and  die.  We  have  had  pro-prohlbltlon 
parlies,  anti-prohibition,  pro-slavery,  anti- 
slavery.  pro-Income  tax,  antl-lncoine  tax. 
hard  money,  soft  money  and  many  others 

But  It  has  been  the  genius  of  the  American 
politician,  and  one  of  his  great  contribution.s 
to  the  art  of  self-government,  that  he  has 
managed  to  wrap  up  each  of  those  polltK,! 
off-shoots  into  the  big  package  represeniPd 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  major  parties 
TTie  ability  to  compromise,  the  willingness  v, 
reverse  himself,  the  courage  to  advocate  today 
what  he  opposed  yesterday,  the  capacity  to 
change  horses  in  the  middle  of  a  stream  — 
those  are  the  qualities  which  di.stlngulsh  the 
great  polltlcan.  which  mark  Uie  differencf 
between  the  skilled  craftsman  and  the  ama- 
teur bungler  who  holds  fast  to  a  dead  i  r 
dying  philosophy.  Tile  greatest  lesson  of 
politics  is  contained  in  the  cliche — If  you 
can't  whip  'em,  join  "em. 

Out  of  all  the  scores  of  "third  parties" 
which  have  appeared  on  the  American  scene, 
only  one  has  survived  to  become  an  Instru- 
ment of  national  government.  Tliat  party  is 
the  one  under  who.»e  banner  you  a.ssemble 
here  today.  The  Republican  Party  was  born 
of  an  evangelistic  fervor  for  the  flaming  idea 
that  all  men  should  be  free. 

But  it  was  nursed  to  effectiveness  by  men 
who  understood  the  practical  operations  of 
politics,  from  the  Senate  floor  to  the  precinct. 
But  what  really  gave  it  strength  was  the 
utter  Ineptitude  of  the  two  major  parties  of 
that  day. 

The  Democrats  of  the  north  stood  help- 
lessly by  In  1860  while  the  pro-.^lavery  wing 
of  their  party  transformed  it  into  an  Instru- 
ment with  which  to  defend  a  doomed  Institu- 
tion. By  contrast,  the  Whig  Party  had 
neither  the  gumption  to  fight  the  pro-slnverv 
forces  nor  the  wlU  to  Join  them.  Its  man- 
agers yielded  to  the  temptation,  which  so 
often  confronts  politicians,  to  ignore  the 
problem,  to  hope  that  if  no  one  noticed  It, 
it  would  go  away. 

Problems  do  not  go  away,  cf  course,  and 
the  Whigs  managed  to  make  of  their  p.irty 
the  prime  example  in  American  history  of 
what  happens  to  political  institutions  which 
do  not  advance  with  their  times. 

I  know  we  all  get  tired  of  hearing  what 
happened  to  the  Whigs. 

But  It's  Important  because  it  may  have 
been  that  particular  lesson  which  taught 
our  two  great  parties  what  they  needed  to 
know  to  stay  alive.  Certainly  nothing  has 
taken  hofd  like  the  Idea  that  the  major 
parties  have  more  similarities  than  they  have 
differences— that  instead  of  being  two  neatly 
divided  groups  they  are  two  big  tents,  each 
of  which  offers  shelter  to  diverse  elements 
or  side  shows. 

Only  an  Impractical  theorist  with  a  passion 
inr  neatness  that  outweighs  his  Interest  in 
political  achievement  would  demand  th.it 
the  opposing  parties  be  divided  sharply 
against  each  other  in   interest  and   doctine 

In  fact,  when  our  system  Is  working  .it 
Its  best,  the  party  nominees  put  forward  by 
the  Democrats  and  Republicans  do  not  dUTer 
so  much  from  each  other  as  do  the  Republi- 
cans who  fought  each  other  for  the  nomina- 
tion and  the  Democrats  who  did  the  same 
within  their  party. 

There  may  be  many  who  bemoan  the  fact 
that  so  oft«n  there  is  little  difference  be- 
tween the  Democrat  and  the  Republlcaji 
What  they  overlook  is  the  fact  that  the 
winnowing  and  sifting  process  of  Amerlcm 
politics  takes  place,  not  In  the  general  elei  - 
tlons.  but  in  the  party  primaries  and  party 
conventions.  Those  are  the  kettles  In  which 
the  conflicting  ideas  simmer  and  boll  until 
they  are  turned  Into  a  dish  palatable  to  the 
American  people. 

It  is  not.  In  my  opinion,  the  function  of 
a  political  party  to  offer  the  voter  a  bill  of 
fare  radically  different  from  that  presented 
by  the  other  party.  Rather.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  both  parUes  to  fight  within  their  own 


raJiks  until  each  has  prodticed  something 
that  goes  by  that  currently  popular  designa- 
nr,n — concensus.  Sometimes  it's  even  called 
■  Main  stream  Republicanism" 

I  know  there  are  those  who  scorn  this 
notion.  They  cry  out  for  a  choice,  not  an 
echo.  They  claim  that  what  their  party 
needs  to  ensure  it  victory  is  to  throw  away 
the  "ine-too"  role  and  to  oppose  nearly 
everything  the  other  parly  espouses. 

There  is  a  certain  attractiveness  about  this 
notion.  It  appeals  to  our  love  of  spectator 
sports  to  envl.sion  the  two  great  political 
(orccs  providing  a  clear-cut  test  on  every 
imaginable  problem  before  the  country  from 
the  repeal  of  all  Income  Uixes  to  providing 
hiispitiil  care  for  the  aged. 

Fortvinately.  that  Is  not  the  sort  of  contest 
that  appeals  to  the  wise  old  professionals 
who^e  concept  of  duty  to  their  party  Is  to  do 
everything  possible  to  carry  an  election. 

Hence,  they  usually  manage  to  restrain  the 
fiulnisiasts  who  want  a  clean-cut  showdown. 
The  professionals  usually  manage  to  fu7.7.  up 
the  differences  and  to  emphasize  the  simi- 
larities of  the  two  parlies  to  such  a  point 
that  the  typical  contest  Is  between  two 
eimilar  viewpoints  such  as  was  oflered  in  1960 
tiy  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  John  P    Kennedy. 

.So  far  as  political  attitudes  go.  there  was 
not  enough  difference  between  Adiai  E 
Stpvenson  and  Dwight  D  Eisenhower  in  1952 
and  1956  to  affect  the  outcome  We  can  all 
jisree  that  what  made  the  difference  in  those 
tuo  election.s  was  the  special  and  peculiar 
place  the  Republican  nominee  occupied  in 
the  public's  esteem. 

There  seems  little  doubt  to  me  that  Robert 
A  Taft  could  have  been  nominated  at  Chl- 
Ciigo  in  1952.  Im  sure  he  was  tlie  choice  of 
professionals  who  had  enough  influence  to 
hand  him  the  prize  But.  devoted  to  him  as 
were  those  pros,  they  preferred  to  have  cer- 
tainty of  victory  at  the  polls  rather  than  to 
follow   their  own   personal   preferences. 

They  had  become  convinced  that  the  con- 
servative Image  which  Mr.  Taft  bore  before 
the  country  created  too  much  of  a  bulge  in 
the  tent  for  them  to  risk  nominating  Mr. 
Republican. 

I  don't  wish  to  tread  on  sore  tores  or  to 
pour  any  salt  on  recent  wounds.  But  I'm  sure 
that  within  the  memory  of  everyone  here. 
there  has  been  only  one  occasion  on  which 
control  of  one  party  has  been  .seized  by  those 
dem.indlng  an  end  to  me-tooism.  That  was 
only  two  years  ago  when,  after  more  than 
three  decades  of  frustration,  the  Republican 
P.irty  put  Itself  in  the  hands  of  those  calling 
for  a  choice  not  an  echo.  I  won't  dwell  upon 
the  results  of  that  election.  Suffice  it  to  say. 
I  can  t  imagine  the  party  pros  consenting  to 
another  such  showdown  on  a  national  scale 
any  lime  soon. 

I  know  of  no  other  way  to  Interpret  what  Is 
goiiiR  on  among  such  eminent  Republicans 
as  Nelson  A  Rockefeller.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
William  W  Scranton,  George  Romnry  and 
Richard  M.  Nixon  Those  of  you  who  were  in 
the  Ooldwater  camp  early  in  1964  and  those 
who  suddenly  found,  to  tlieir  surprise,  that 
he  was  the  Party  nominee,  will  remember 
that  the  so-called  moderates  and  liberals 
coasted  through  early  1964  on  the  calm  as- 
samption  that  the  Ari7X)na  Senator  would  be 
stopped  at  the  convention. 

They  assumed  that  aft^r  he  had  been 
.^topped  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to 
select  a  nominee  Of  course,  it  worked  out 
Just  the  oppcxslte  Which  accounts  for  the 
current  early  forming  of  lines  Of  course. 
1!<68  Is  a  long  way  off.  but  you  don't  have 
to  do  much  reading  of  t<^a  leaves  to  see  what 
IS  before  the  Party. 

Mr  Nixon,  who  has  had  a  foot  In  each 
''amp.  liberal,  moderate  and  conservative. 
throughout    his    career,     is    unquestionably 

■hoping  to  cash  in  on  the  fact  that  while  he 
e-an  lay  claim  to  support  from  the  moderaKs. 
lie  also  has  a  right  to  expect  the  most  devoted 


Goldwater  followers  to  remember  he  rallied 
to  their  cause  not  only  at  the  San  Francisco 
convention  but  also  throughout  the  cam- 
paign. 

It's  equally  clear  that  the  liberal  wing  of 
the  Party  Is  basing  its  current  maneuvers 
on  the  assumption  that  Rockefeller  has  given 
up  and  that  he  and  Scranton  are  gelling 
ready,  at  least  as  a  temporary  maneuver,  to 
form  ranks  behind  a  Romney-Javits  ticket. 

Of  course,  If  Ronald  Reagan  defeats  Pat 
Brown  In  California,  he  will  be  a  strong  com- 
petitor against  Mr  Nixon  for  the  affection  of 
Senator  Goldwaler's  followers.  Mr.  Reagan 
certainly  has  one  trait  that  I  have  been  prais- 
ing this  morning.  He  is  showing  every  in- 
clination to  adjust  to  new  conditions. 
Either  on  his  own  motion,  or  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  smart  public  relations  people  who 
are  handling  him.  Mr.  Reagan  is  moving  as 
rapidly  as  he  can  toward  the  center  of  the 
political  spectrum.  Without  turning  his 
back  on  the  Goldwater  wing.  Mr  Reagan  will, 
if  he  is  elected  governor,  be  on  speaking 
terms  with  both  center  and  the  liberal  wing 
of  the  party.  An  attractive  new  face  in  na- 
tional politics,  he  will  be  in  excellent  posi- 
tion not  only  to  usurp  Mr  Nixon's  former 
political  base  in  California,  but  also  to  com- 
pete with  the  former  vice  president  as  the  one 
best  able  to  unite  liberals,  moderates  and 
conservatives  into  an  effective  national  oper- 
tion  for  1968. 

We  all  remember  a  Texas  Congressman 
who  he!p>ed  write  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and 
sneered  at  liberals  as  pinkos.  As  Senate 
majority  leader,  he  stole  the  pinkos'  thunder 
and  after  he  got  to  the  White  House,  he  ad- 
Justed  himself  Into  championship  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Hubert  Humphrey  has  adjusted.  In  fact, 
some  of  his  old  liberal  friends  of  the  Minne- 
sota Democratic  Farmer-Labor  Party  think 
he  has  adjusted  so  well  Dial  they  are  calling 
him  the  late  liberal. 

On  the  other  side.  Robert  Kennedy,  known 
for  years  as  the  gutfighting.  ruthle.ss  political 
ax-man.  has  adjusted  so  far  that  he  is  now 
the  favorite  of  many  liberal  groups,  even 
though  the  cynical  dub  him  a  "llberal-come- 
lately." 

This  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  professional  politician.  I  have  tre- 
mendous admiration  for  him  whether  he  be 
a  technician  employed  by  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  Congressional  campaign  com- 
mittee, a  national  chairman  such  as  Ray 
Bliss,  or  a  ward  or  precinct  leader. 

When  I  want  to  employ  someone  to  fill  a 
political  Job,  I  prefer  a  man  skilled  in 
politics. 

It's  an  odd  thing  that  the  i>eople  of  this 
country  lake  such  a  split  view  of  politicians. 
They  admire  presidents,  senators,  mayors  and 
governors — but  they  are  inclined  to  look 
down  upon  the  men  who  seek  those  offices. 
The  worst  thing  they  can  say  Is  Oh.  he's 
a  politician."  an  expression  which  ought  to 
be  a  tribute  when  you're  seeking  someone 
to  fiU  a  political  office. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  simply  because 
the  Republican  professionals  are  going  to  be 
leery  about  letting  Senator  Goldwater  lead 
the  party  again  he  will  be  without  Influence 
in  the  party.  Senator  Goldwater's  friends 
and  his  Ideas  certainly  occupy  a  large  space 
within  the  Republican  tent 

When  I  have  talked  about  the  two  great 
parties  confronting  each  other  with  their 
similarities.  I  have  had  In  mind  the  national 
political  scene.  There  is.  of  course,  no  such 
thing  as  a  national  Democratic  party  or  a 
national  Republican  party.  What  appears  on 
the  national  scene  every  four  years  is  a 
coalition  of  local,  state  and  regional  groups. 

It  Is  at  the  Congressional  district  level  and 
stale  level  that  the  conflicts  are  fought  out. 
One  district  in  a  state  will  produce  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  who  Justly  bears  the  label  of 
liberal.     An  adjoining  district  may  produce 


one  'Who  proudly  boasts  of  being  a  conserva- 
tive. 

Nothing  Illustrates  that  better  than  the 
outcome  of  the  Republican  primary  In  the 
Congressional  district  where  we  stand  today. 
If  there  ever  was  an  example  of  the  all- 
embracing  tent  which  gathers  beneath  It 
men  of  diverse  political  views,  it  Is  that  of 
the  Kentucky  Republican  Party  offering  to 
the  voters  a  senatorial  nominee  In  the  per- 
son of  John  Sherman  Coopek  and  a  nominee 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
newjy-created  Fourth  Congressional  District 
In  the  person  of  "Gene  Snyder." 

Here  we  have  the  Ray  Bliss  theory  In  Its 
finest  flowering  If  there  is  a  bona  fide,  full- 
fledged,  ftarry  Goldwater-type  conservative 
outside  of  Arizona.  It  is  Gene  Snyder. 

If  there  is  a  Republican  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  nation's  liberals,  it  is  John  Cooper 
This  is  what  Ray  Bliss  has  been  talking 
about  when  he  kept  urging  Republicans  to 
forget  about  conflicting  philosophies  at  gen- 
eral election  time  and  to  work  for  the  elec- 
tion of  anyone  willing  to  wear  the  party 
label. 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  It  Is  the  ambition 
of  the  political  pro  to  get  all  the  Ideological 
fighting  done  within  the  confines  of  the 
party  and  to  present  to  the  country  a  candi- 
date not  too  far  removed  in  philosophy  from 
the  one  to  be  presented  by  the  enemy.  But  1 
think  all  pros  will  agree  that  there  comes  a 
time  when  one  side  or  the  other  has  to  be  a 
bit  difl'erent.  has  to  offer  something  in  con- 
trast to  the  foe.  The  Fourth  District  of  Ken- 
tucky certainly  ought  to  oflfer  such  an  op- 
portunity this  time.  I  am  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  of  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  Congress.  Mr  Maloney.  but  I 
take  it  they  are  sufficiently  different  from 
those  of  Mr.  Snyder  to  offer  the  voters  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  preferences. 

The  fact  that  the  fourth  district,  as  now 
constituted,     has    never    been     tested    in    a, 
Democratic-Republican    contest,    makes    the 
Snyder-Maloney  showdown  doubly  Interest- 
ing. 

What  about  the  suburbia  that  supplies  the 
bedrooms  for  Cincinnati?  Are  they  as  con- 
servative as  such  areas  are  reputed  to  be? 
What  about  the  heavy  liberal  Democratic 
vote  in  Kenton,  Boone  and  Campbell  coun- 
ties— the  vote  that  kept  New  Dealer  Brent 
Spence  in  office  so  long  and  which  also  has 
a  habit  of  sneaking  over  into  the  Republican 
column  to  support  John  Cooper  Will  Mr. 
Snyder  be  able  to  share  in  that  vote? 

While  I  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of 
the  professionals  to  get  elections  down  to  a 
point  of  precinct  working,  card  indexing, 
gel-oul-the-vote  efforts.  I'm  sure  even  they 
would  agree  that  providing  a  vehicle  on 
which  candidates  can  ride  is  only  part  of  the 
function  of  a  political  party.  No  matter  how 
shiny  and  glistening  and  efficiently  operated 
the  machine  may  be.  It  can  accomplish 
nothing  without  the  fuel  provided  by  Ideas 
and  concepts  of  government. 

Which  brings  me  again  to  the  topic  as- 
signed to  me  by  your  national  committee- 
man—  "The  Loyal  Opposition.  Can  It  and 
Shotild  It  Survive?"  i 

I've  heard  many  members  of  Congress.  In 
both  parties,  say  life  Is  easier  and  simpler 
when  you  are  in  the  minority  than  when 
your  party  holds  the  White  House,  Senat* 
and  House  of  Representatives,  because  the 
opposition  serves  a  valuable  purpose  simply 
by  existing,  simply  by  opposing. 

I  know  it's  considered  poor  form  to  criti- 
cize without  offering  an  alternative — I  know 
its  considered  unsporting  simply  to  sit 
around  and  wait  for  the  party  In  power  to 
make  mistakes.  But.  actually.  It  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  opposition  just  to  wait 
for  mistakes. 

I  suppose  anyone  who  remembers  the 
Hoover  Administration  is  too  aged  to  belong 
to    the    Young   Republicans    of    Kentucky. 
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But  I  remember  the  era  well  and  I  don't  re- 
call anythlnf?  the  Democratic  Party  did  ex- 
cept needle  the  Republicans  about  the  de- 
pression and  wait  for  a  frustrated  country 
to  throw  the  OOP.  out  In  1932. 

I'm  sure  you've  read  enough  about  that 
campaign  to  know  that  there  was  nothing 
radical  about  the  Democratic  Party  before 
election  day  There  was  no  hint  of  the  New 
Deal,  the  welfare  state  In  P^anlclln  D.  Roose- 
velt's campaign.  Yet,  Just  by  waltlnf;  for 
hard  luck  to  overtake  the  Republicans,  the 
Democrats  gave  the  country  a  chance  to 
vote  Its  lack  of  confidence  In  the  people  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  In  office  when  the 
depression  struck  and  who  gave  the  Im- 
prespton  of  not  knowing  what  to  do  next. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  people  had  any  plans  less  vague 
than  those  of  the  Hoover  Administration. 
The  truth  Is.  that  In  Its  stumbling,  lumbllng 
effort  tf'  find  some  way  to  restore  our  econ- 
omy the  New  Dealers  hit  upon  a  number 
of  welfare  measures.  Some  of  them  were  so 
popular  that  the  nation  will  never  surrender 
them.  Some.  Including  the  N.R.A.,  liisted 
so  briefly  that  they  are  gone  from  memory 
I'm  sure  no  professional  politician  would 
be  caught  tod.iy  recommendhig  the  repe;il  of 
a  long  list  of  welf^ire  measures  whlcl".  deal 
with  education,  with  pensions  for  the  aged, 
with  medical  and  hospital  care,  with  housing. 
with  the  right  to  belong  to  a  labor  union. 
Every  now  and  then,  a  voice  is  raised  to  call 
for  wiping  out  everything  that  haa  happened 
since  1932.  But  people  who  like  to  be  elected 
to  offlce — which  Is  the  first  duty  of  the 
practicing  politician — don't  do  that.  There 
are  a  lot  of  politicians  In  the  loyal  opposition 
who  are  ready  to  swallow  what  already  haa 
been  done,  so  long  as  they  can  hope  that  the 
tide  of  weUarlana  can  be  checked  eventually. 
The  hard  fact  of  life  Is — aa  was  »o  forcibly 
demonstrated  In  1964--the  Republican  Party 
Is  going  to  remain  permanently  in  oppoeltlon 
If  It  permits  the  voters  to  get  the  notion 
that  it  is  unfriendly  toward  what  already  haa 
been  done  to  Increase  the  services  each 
citizen  can  expect  from  a  benehclent  govern- 
ment. How  well  it  can  succeed  In  convincing 
the  public  that  there  mu.st  be  a  limit  to  all 
these  good  things  Is  yet  another  matter.  But 
on  that  subject.  I  take  my  text  from  a  well- 
known  Republican,  former  Governor  Thomas 
E.  Dewey.  He  said — "Free  nations  do  not  go 
backward.  They  may  abandon  their  follies, 
but  rarely  their  succeeses.  The  only  way  the 
opposition  party  can  prepare  Itself  to  be  re- 
called to  power  Is  by  offering  better  solutions 
for  the  problems  of  the  day  than  are  offered 
by  the  party  In  power." 

It  has  been  noted  that  whenever  the 
parties  of  the  left  In  Australia  or  New  Zea- 
land or  In  Great  Britain  have  been  ousted  by 
conservative  parties,  the  victors  have  made 
no  attempt  to  repeal  the  social  legislation 
of  the  labor  or  socialist  regimes.  So-oalled 
socialized  medicine  was  practiced  as  exten- 
sively In  England  under  the  Tories  as  under 
the  Laborltes. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
mlnlstmtlon  showed  little  enthusiasm  for 
new  social  welfare  legl.slatlon.  it  did  nothing 
to  remove  the  program.s  started  by  Roosevelt 
and  Truman. 

In  fact,  I  believe  we  can  arrive  at  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  Republican  Party. 
People  are  always  complaining  they  can't 
tell  the  difference.  But  I  say  the  difference 
Is  that  the  Democrats  spend  the  nation's 
money  for  welfare  services  gladly,  happily, 
eagerly,  with  the  conviction  they  are  doing  a 
fine  thing  and  with  their  eyes  peeled  for  new 
ways  to  help  the  citizen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans, 
spending  the  same  amount  of  money  for  the 
Identical  purposes,  go  about  the  task  with 
obvious  reluctance,  with  shame,  with  regret, 
with  feelings  of  guilt,  all  the  while  groaning 
that  the  country  la  on  th^  way  to  economic 


ruin,  that  It  Is  destroying  the  character  of 
Its  citizens  by  encouraging  them  to  look  to 
the  federal  government  for  handouts. 

Republicans  look  upon  participation  In 
political  affairs  aa  a  grim  nocesalty,  a  duty 
forced  upon  them  because  they  need  to  pro- 
tect their  property  from  creeping  socialists. 
By  contrast,  the  Democrats  bring  to  poli- 
tics a  lusty,  brawling,  Joy  of  battle  ttiat 
makes  their  gatherings  zestful  and  Interest- 
ing, except  in  those  cases,  such  as  Atlantic 
City,  when  Lyndon  Johnson  squelches  the 
Life  out  of  them. 

There  CAn  be  no  doubt  that  the  Democrats, 
at  least  in  the  laft  three  decades,  have  shown 
more  expertise  than  have  the  Republicans. 
It's  Inexcusable  that  the  Republicans,  who 
kept  their  party  In  power  nationally  from 
1860  to  1032.  with  sixteen  years  out  for 
Grover  Cleveland  and  Woodrow  Wilson, 
should  let  themselves  be  put  Into  the 
minority  position  they  hold  today.  It  Is 
nothing  short  of  an  outrage  that  the  party 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  should  let  the  Demo- 
crats— the  party  of  the  slaveholder— stefU  the 
Negro  vote  on  the  bread-and-butter  Issue  of 
economic  asslst.aice,  as  well  as  on  the  emo- 
tional Issue  of  civil  rights.  The  fantastic 
thing  about  this  Democratic  tK''"f'^"'niance 
has  been  that  the  party  captured  the  Negro 
vote  while  still  holding  on.  most  of  the  lime. 
to  the  sup!X)rt  of  Its  Southern  wing. 

Where  the  Democrats  showed  their  ex- 
pertise as  a  national  party  was  In  never 
letting  the  Southern  conservative  bloc  win 
out  over  Its  liberal  northern  wing  on  eco- 
nomic or  social  Issvies — particularly  those 
dealing  with  the  racial  Issue. 

But  now  what  Is  happening,  nie  South- 
erner who  clings  to  his  social  and  economic 
conservatism  and  to  his  segregationist  preju- 
dices Is  moving  Into  the  Republican  Party. 
And  what  is  happening  to  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  South?  It  Is  becoming  the 
home  of  the  reenfranchlsed  Negro.  And  the 
first  thing  you  know,  the  Republicans  na- 
tionally are  going  to  have  to  carry  the  burden 
of  being  the  party  of  Southern  conservatism 
and  racialism,  with  no  Indication  that  they 
can  Juggle  that  problem  so  adroitly  as  did 
the  Democrat.s  for  so  many  years. 

Let  It  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  Party  In  Louisville  that 
they  have  known  how  to  win  the  Negro  vote. 
They  couldn't,  of  course,  stem  the  1964  tide 
In  which  their  party  was  made  to  appear  to 
be  the  enemy  of  civil  rights  legislation.  Nor 
were  they  entirely  to  blame  when  the  Re- 
publican nominee  for  Governor  of  Kentucky 
in  1&63  made  an  all-out  and  nearly  successful 
gamble  by  frightening  voters  with  what  the 
public  accommodations  act  might  do  to  their 
property  in  West  End  Louisville 

The  Republican  Party  was  born  as  a  party 
of  the  rag-tag  and  the  bob-tailed,  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  unorthodox  and  the  unwashed. 
But  somewhere  along  the  line  it  acquired  the 
curse  of  respectability.  It  never  seems  en- 
tirely at  home  among  what  the  polltlclana 
like  to  call  the  common  man. 

By  contrast,  no  matter  how  many  ralUlon- 
alrea  the  Democrats  have  In  their  ranks,  no 
matter  how  many  college  professors  they  put 
In  office,  there  Is  always  room  in  it  for  the 
labor  union  stiff,  the  taxlcab  driver,  the  mill 
hand,  the  precinct  captain  and  the  ward 
heeler. 

A  multl-mllllonalre  like  Ave  Harrlman  and 
an  Intellectxjal  snob  like  Dean  Acheson  can, 
within  the  Democratic  Party,  form  an  ait.ach- 
ment  and  admiration  for  Boss  Pendergast's 
protege,  Harry  3.  Truman,  that  is  unmatched 
In  history.  That  has  been  true  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  ever  since  those  eggheads  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  James  Madison  took  their  trip 
to  New  York  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
city's  machine  bosses. 

Well,  after  all  that  generalizing,  we  come 
face  to  face  with  a  speclflc  reality. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  practicing 
politician,   there   la   only   one   thing   on   our 


minds  this  year — 'Vietnam.  Everything  that 
Washington  touches,  everj-thlng  that  Is  pro- 
posed, somehow  or  other  winds  up  In  tsilk 
about  escalation,  about  de-escalation,  about 
turning  tall  and  running,  about  the  will  to 
win.  about  preventive  war. 

The  size  of  appropriations  for  welfare  pro- 
grams at  home,  the  question  of  inflLUlun. 
what  to  do  about  the  draft,  whether  to  in- 
crease taxes — all  these  matters  are  controlled 
by  what  happeiu  In  the  steaming  Jungles  oi 
Southeast  Asia. 

What  Is  the  function  of  the  Opposlti'm 
party  In  a  situation  like  this?  As  you  well 
know,  the  real  opposition — or  at  least  the 
vocal  opposition — to  the  President's  policies 
In  Asia  has  come  not  from  the  Republican 
Party  but  from  an  extremely  articulate  group 
of  dissenters  In  his  own  party,  especially 
among  Democrats  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Speaking  strictly  from  a  point  of  view  r' 
political  strategy.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Republicans,  as  members  of  the  official  op- 
position, have  shown  great  wisdom  on  the 
Vietnam  subject — that  Is,  they  have  been 
content  merely  to  stand  and  wait. 

Of  course,  there  wasn't  much  else  the 
party  ccruld  do,  but  that  In  no  way  detract 
from  the  fact  that  the  Opposition  Is  per- 
forming a  useful  function  simply  by  provid- 
ing the  vehicle  through  which  the  Amerlciti 
people  can  express  their  dissatisfaction,  their 
dlsp.pproval.  their  great  frustration  over  the 
c.iurse  of  affairs. 

The  Vietnam  problem  could  send  dozens 
of  Republicans  into  Congress  In  November  in 
place  of  Democrats.  If,  by  some  miracle  n  t 
now  in  the  offlng.  we  should  find  a  solutl  n 
ti>  Vietnam  before  November  arrives.  Pre:l- 
dent  Johnson's  party  will  benefit.  But  If 
things  continue  as  they  are.  or  get  Just  a  bit 
more  discouraging,  the  Republican  candi- 
dates, without  commltlng  themselves  either 
as  hawks  or  doves,  will  get  the  votes  of  two 
groups  of  deeply  unhappy  people. 

One  group  Is  composed  of  those  who  are 
Impatient  at  the  slow  pace  of  the  war,  who 
demand  that  we  display  the  will  and  purpose 
to  win.  The  other  group  Is  composed  of 
those  at  the  other  end  of  the  row,  those  who 
think  we  never  should  have  been  In  Vietnam 
In  the  first  place  and  who  believe  that  the 
thing  to  do  now  Is  get  out,  whether  we  osn 
save  face  or  not. 

Tliose  who  remember  the  1952  campaijn 
will  recall  that  the  most  popular  promise 
candidate  Elsenhower  made  was  his  pledee 
to  go  to  Korea  and  bring  the  fighting  to  t 
end.  He  did  Just  that,  but  people  some- 
times forget.  In  their  delight  over  the  ce.'^^a- 
tion  of  combat,  that  that  desirable  end  w.is 
achieved  simply  by  agreeing  •  i  a  milifarv 
stalemate  which  has  lasted  from  1952  until 
this  very  day.  If  a  stalemate  was  popular 
In  1952.  why  not  In  1966? 

Certainly,  a  stalemate  Is  not  what  the 
hawks  have  been  demanding,  not  what  Is 
In  the  minds  of  those  who  say  we  have  to 
seize  this  opportumty  to  stop  Red  China 
But  It  undoubtedly  would  be  popular  wit:: 
a  majority  of  the  voters.     Prom  the  Adn  ;n- 

istration's  point  of  view,  the  problem  Is  tl;ric 
it  may  be  Just  a  bit  early  to  negotiate  a 
stalemated  peace.  After  all,  full  scale  fight- 
ing had  been  going  on  In  Korea  for  ncarlv 
three  years  before  It  became  Just  a  "ci  ty 
Ultle  war"  to  be  stopped  on  almost  any 
terms. 

Perhaps  It  Is  too  early  for  even  a  pohticai 
magician  like  Johnson  to  negotiate  an  end 
to  the  venture.  All  the  loyal  o;  it  ion  r.in 
do  about  It  Is  wait  and  see.  ready  to  c.tsIi 
In  at  the  polls  If  things  g-t  no  better,  re- 
signed to  seeing  the  Democrats  retain  •heir 
large  majorities  In  House  and  Ser.ate  if  the 
President  passes  no  miracle. 

So  far  as  flat  predictions  go.  It  is.  of  course 
mathematically  Impossible  for  the  Republi- 
cans to  capture  the  Senate.  Nor  do  I  think 
It  likely,  as  things  are  today,  that  they  could 


gain  a  majority  In  the  House.  But  it  Is  en- 
tirely possible  that  many  Northern  Demo- 
crats, elected  on  Lyndon  Johnson's  coattails 
[vko  years  ago.  will  be  beaten.  If  that  hap- 
pens, there  could  well  be  a  return  to  control 
by  the  Republican-Southern  coalition,  a 
ch.inge  that  would  make  the  House  much 
more  conservative  than  it  now  is. 

But  regardlc-is  of  what  your  party's  con- 
p-e.sslonal  nominees  do  this  fall.  I  think 
mere  is  one  pcjlitlcal  fact  of  life  we  can  be 
sure  of  Tliat  is  that  in  1968.  on  the  na- 
tional front,  your  party  is  going  to  return 
to  the  policy  of  the  all  inclusive  "tent  " 
Its  .apparent  that  the  people  who,  in  1964. 
tiii.dly  got  their  chance  to  offer  "a  choice  not 
ii.n  echo,  "  are  not  going  to  get  that  chance 
again 

The  "moderates,"  the  "consensus  people." 
who  hung  back  last  tune  In  the  delusion  that 
Senator  Goldwater  would  be  stopped  at  the 
convention,  obviously  have  learned  their 
lesson.  They  are  organizing  early  to  make 
fure  that  they  do  not  lose  by  default  as  they 
did  In  San  Francisco.  They  are  not  going  to 
be  caught  flat-footed  again. 

If  this  be  offering  the  American  people 
only  a  choice  between  a  Democratic  tweedle- 
dum and  a  Republican  tweedledee.  then  that 
will  be  in  the  great  tradition  of  American 
political  p.irties. 


AN  END  TO  ARCHITECTURAL 
BARRIERS 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  last 
Fnd..y  on  the  NBC  "Today  Show"  there 
wa.s  a  most  Interesting  presentation  on 
architectural  barriers  to  the  handi- 
rapped. 

This  is  a  subject  which  is  receiving 
more  and  more  attention,  and  justly  so. 
In  the  past,  we  have  given  little  thoupht 
to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped — to 
the  large  percentage  of  our  population 
which  is  unable  to  cope  easily  with  large 
fights  of  steps,  heavy  doors,  slippei->' 
floors,  and  improperly  planned  restroom 
facihties. 

Many  of  these  barriers  are  unneces- 
-saiT.  Most  of  them  arc  the  result  of 
lack  of  thought  and  poor  architecture. 
As  has  been  readily  demonstrat<>d,  a 
building  can  be  designed  for  the  use  of 
all  thf^  people— including  the  elderly 
with  neart  conditions,  the  young  ex- 
pectant mother,  and  the  pei-son  in  the 
wheelchair — without  additional  cost  and 
without  harm  to  the  esthetics  of  the 
structure. 

All  it  takes  is  a  little  planning,  a  little 
forethought. 

it  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  the 
Congress  last  year  created  the  National 
Commission  on  Architectural  Barriers. 
This  Commission  although  only  now  get- 
ting underway,  promises  to  pre^sent  at 
the  conclusion  of  its  studies  a  proRrani 
for  focusing  national  attention  on  the 
need  for  the  elimination  of  unnece.ssary 
barriers  in  new  con.struction.  Tliis  Com- 
iin.ssion  has  my  strong  support.  Its 
ta,sk  is  important  and  I  urge  officials 
both  within  and  witiiout  government  to 
Kive  it  their  full  cooperation  and  en- 
couragement. 

This  Is  why  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
Mrs  Aline  Saaiinen  present  the  prob- 
lem and  discuss  the  possible  solutions 
on  the  "Today  Show."  She  is  to  be  con- 
Kratulated  and  so  are  the  producers  of 
the  program.  They  have  performed  once 
again  a  public  service. 


A  HOMETOWN  TRIBUTE  TO 
VIRGINIA   KELLY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  the  Paris, 
Tenn..  Po,st-Int*lIigencer  is  observing  its 
centennial  year  of  publication.  The  pa- 
per has  conscientiously  jecorded  the  liis- 
tory  of  Paris.  Henry  County .  Tenn  .  and 
the  United  States  over  the  span  of  100 
years.  ,• 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  good  wishes 
and  congratulations  to  Percy  Williams, 
editor  and  president  of  the  Paris  Pub- 
lishing Corp.;  to  his  son.  Bryant  Wil- 
liams, tiie  publisher:  to  their  staff;  and 
to  all  the  citizens  of  Pans  and  Heiyy 
County.  Tenn. 

This  historic  100th  anniversary  edition 
of  the  Post-Intelligencer  contains  biog- 
raphies of  leading  citizens  of  the  past  and 
present,  members  of  pioneer  families  of 
Paris  and  Henry  County.  These  citizens 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of 
our  Nation.  I  was  pleased  to  read  a  story 
about  a  family  friend,  a  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  press,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional Press  Gallery.  Mrs.  Virginia 
Weldon  Kelly,  wife  of  Rear  Adm.  Thomas 
J.  Kelly,  U.S.  Navy,  retired. 

I  have  known  Virginia  Kelly  for  20 
years  but  have  never  heard  her  mention 
her  own  accomplishments  or  that  she  is 
a  descendent  of  pioneers  of  this  country. 
I  believe  her  life  story  is  typical  of  devo- 
tion to  the  highest  principles  and  to  love 
of  the  United  Stales  which  motivates 
millions  of  pood  Americans.  I  believe 
this  story  will  bo  of  interest  to  the  public. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Thei'e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  Pans   (Tenn.)    Post -Intelligencer, 

June  2,  1966] 
Washington  Writer  Virginia  Kelly  Colum- 
nist roR  P-I.  Born  in  Paris 

Virginia  Weldon  Kelly,  Washington  news- 
paper correspondent  who  writes  the 
"Wonderful  Washington"  column  appearing 
in  the  Poet-Intelligencer,  was  born  in  Paris, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  John  D  Weldon 
and  Mrs  Weldon.  Her  mother  makes  her 
home  with  the  Kellys  in  Washington. 

Virginia  was  graduated  from  Grove  High 
.School  and  attended  Ward-Belmont  Junior 
College  in  Nashville. 

She  is  the  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Thomas 
J  Kelly.  USN,  Retired.  After  her  marriage 
to  the  then  Lieutenant  Kelly,  she  attended 
Peabody  Conservatory  in  Baltimore,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Musical  Institute.  Before  women 
were  admitted  to  St  Johns  Collepe.  in  An- 
najxjlls,  Md  .  Mrs.  Kelly  and  a  small  group 
of  men  and  women  were  permitted  to  take 
evening  classes  in  philosophy  and  literature 
at   St.  John's  College 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Navy  at  50, 
Admiral  Kelly  served  as  Assistant  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Socony  Mobil 
Oil  Company  until  mandatory  retirement  age 
at  65.  He  maintained  offices  in  New  York 
and  Washington.  Admiral  Kelly  presently 
has  his  own  offices  at  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue and  is  an  international  and  national 
business  consultant. 

Until  her  marriage.  Virginia  lived  in  Paris 
and  also  In  the  family  home.  Paris  Landing, 
which  had  been  owned  by  her  father.  Dr. 
Weldon,  her  grandfather.  Dr.  Andrew  Jack- 
son Weldon.  and  her  great  grandfather.  Wil- 
liam E.  Weldon. 

The  real  Paris  Landing,  the  ancestral  home 
of  Virginia,  is  now  under  the  waters  of  the 
Kentucky-Tennessee  Lake.     For  many  years 


Paris  Landing  was  noted  for  its  rich  farm- 
land, and  as  a  thriving  business  point  and 
river  landing.  Mrs  Kelly's  grandfather 
owned  5,000  acres  of  land  there.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Weldon,  and  Dr,  J  D.  Weldon  also  had  ex- 
tensive land  holdings  in  Stewart  County 

Mrs.  Kelly,  when  she  was  five  years  old, 
attended  Oak  Hill  School,  for  six  weeks. 
Rural  schools,  at  that  time,  opened  in  the 
mid-summer.  Virginia  has  always  main- 
tained close  lies  with  family  friends  not  only 
in  Paris  but  throughout  the  county.  Her 
happiest  memories  are  associated  with  Henry 
County.  Her  grandfather  and  her  great 
grandmother  Gillian  Cooke  Weldon  were 
Tennessee  pioneers.  They  were  born  In  the 
Eighteenth  Century  in  North  Carolina  and 
were  close  friends  of  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son. 

Mrs.  Kelly  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Charles 
Calvert,  the  Lord  Baltimore  and  of  the  Lady 
Anne  Arundel,  for  whom  the  Maryland  Coun- 
ty was  named.  Annapolis  Is  In  Anne 
Arundel  County.  Virginia  is  also  a  direct 
descendant  of  Colonel  Richard  Owing.  Eng- 
lish officer  who  commanded  British  Rangers 
m  1696.  in  a  fort  on  an  Island  in  the  Potomac 
River,  near  Cabin  John,  now  in  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  area.  She  Is  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  Society  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America;  of 
the  Club  of  Colonial  Dames  In  Washington: 
and  Is  a  Past  Regent  of  Manor  House  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  Paris,  Tennessee.  Virginia  started  at- 
tending the  First  Methodist  Church  Sunday 
School  when  she  was  only  two,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Miss  Nina  Wynn.  She  was  active  in 
that  church  until  she  was  married.  Virginia 
began  to  study  piano,  harmony  and  theory 
when  she  was  six  years  old  as  a  pupil  of  Miss 
Mae  Corum. 

Virginia  Is  a  member  of  Martha  Chapter 
No.  155.  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  In  Paris, 
and  her  mother  served  as  Third  Worthy 
Matron  of  the  Chapter  Mrs  Weldon  is  the 
only  surviving  fifty-year  member  of  the 
Chapter.  Virginia's  father  was  Worthy 
Patron. 

Virginia's  late  father  was  a  32nd  degree 
Mason,  and  a  Knight  Templar.  Her  grand- 
father and  great  grandfather  were  also  dedi- 
cated Masons  who  were  members  of  the 
Mount  Vernon.  Virginia  Chapter  of  which 
President  George  Washington  was  a  member. 

Virginia  has  always  been  an  avid  book- 
worm. The  Paris  public  library  was  one  of 
her  favorite  places.  Every  Saturday  she 
trudged  home  from  the  library  with  as  many 
books  as  she  could  carry  Even  Virginia's 
fox  terrier.  Suzanne  wore  a  harness  and 
carried  one  or  two  books. 

She  was  devoted  to  the  faculty  of  Grove 
High  School  and  enjoyed  her  four  years  there. 
She  was  Editor  of  "The  Comet"  and  of  the 
yearbook,  and  was  an  ardent  debater.  She 
p.-u-ticipated  in  many  of  the  activities  at 
Grove,  and  look  the  classical  scholastic 
course  including  four  years  of  Latin.  She 
mourned  that  there  was  no  Greek.  But  since 
1964.  she  has  tried  to  remedy  that  lack  In 
her  education,  and  has  been  studying  Classi- 
cal Greek. 

As  a  child  and  a  yotmg  girl.  Virginia  liked 
horseback  riding,  fishing,  dancing  and  bridge. 
Today,  she  is  a  naturalist,  ornithologist,  and 
is  interested  in  Bible  archeology,  cooking, 
gardening,  fine  art  and  music.  She  is  en- 
thusiastic about  Bible  study. 

Virginia  started  developing  cataracts  when 
she  was  In  her  twenties  and  had  an  operation 
at  Johns  Hopkins  several  years  ago  She 
now  has  the  informal  'Virginia  Weldon  Kelly 
Eye  Club  and  devotes  some  time  to  encourag- 
ing eye  patients.  Virginia's  particular  inter- 
est is  In  hospital  care.  She  has  spent  thou- 
sands of  hours  as  a  Red  Cross  Volunteer  in 
military  hospitals. 

When  Admiral  Kelly  was  In  the  Navy,  Vir- 
ginia  followed    his   ship    whenever    possible. 
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She  has  lived  In  San  Diego.  Coronado  Long 
Beach.  Los  Angelea.  San  Pranclaco,  Vallejo. 
Seattle.  Bremerton,  Panama.  Norfolk.  An- 
napolis, Newport,  and  Wew  York.  She  has 
traveled  extensively  In  Central  America. 
South  America.  Europe /ind  the  Middle  East. 
She  WiLs  a  successful  slSeer  but.  In  the  years 
she  ha.'i  lived  in  Washlneton,  she  has  devoted 
her  time  to  newspaper  writing. 

She  is  a  W.-ishington  Correspondent  for  the 
Long  Beach.  California  Independent  and 
Press -Telegram:  the  St,  Paul  Pioneer  Press- 
Di.spatch:  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin:  the 
Pasadena  Independent  and  Star-News:  the 
CoffeyvUle.  Kansas  Dally  Journal:  and  is 
Special  CorresF>ondent  for  the  Memphl.-i  Com- 
mercial Appeal 

In  1965.  the  Associated  Press  News  Features 
syndicated  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
In  Canada.  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  a 
series  that  she  wrote. 

Virginia  is  a  member  of  the  White  House 
CorresiTondenis  Association:  the  Congres- 
sional Press  Oallery;  and  the  State  D"part- 
menfs  Correspondent,*  Association,  the  is 
a  member  of  the  1925  P  Street  Clut:  the 
Washington  Club:  the  International  Club: 
the  Woman's  National  Democratic  Club 
where  she  serve.s  on  the  Hospitality  and 
I,eglslatlve  Committees:  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Press  Club:  and  the  American  News- 
paper Women's  Club. 

She  is  a  Red  Cross  Gray  Lady  an  1  Is  a 
member  of   the  Salvation  Army  AuxlLary. 

Virginia  was  the  first  woman  to  receive 
the  Navy's  Meritorious  Public  Service  Award 
given  In  recognition  of  her  many  years  of 
service  to  the  Navy,  their  dependents,  aid  to 
Navy  widows  and  orphans 

In  presenting  the  decoration,  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fred  Korth  said  that 
the  Navy  Hospital  now  under  construction 
in  Long  Beach,  California,  should  be  called 
"The  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly  Hospital" 

She  Is  a  trustee  of  the  Navy-Marine  Resi- 
dence Foundation  which  Is  constructing  a 
3  5  million  dollar  residence.  Vinson  Hall  In 
nearby  McLean.  Virginia,  Vinson  Hall  will 
house  widows  of  Navy,  Marine  and  Coast 
Guard  offlrers  President  and  Mrs  Johnson: 
and  Vice  President  and  Mrs,  HnaiKT  HuM- 
PHHEY  serve  as  Chairmen  of  Honorary  Spon- 
sors of  the  Navy-Marine  Residence  Founda- 
tion, 

Mrs,  Kelly  Is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Mary  Weldon 
WllUamson.  of  Paris  The  late  Charles  E. 
Hastings  and  the  late  Mrs.  Louise  Weldon 
Roblson  were  also  first  cousins. 


SMOKINQ  AND  LUNG  DAMAGE 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
recent  evidence  thit  cigarette  smoking 
causes  lung  damage  comes  from  experi- 
ments conducted  by  Dr,  Oscar  Auerbach, 
a  pathologist  at  the  East  Orange,  N.J.. 
veterans  hospital, 

Dr,  Auerbach  taught  a  number  of  bea- 
gles how  to  .smoke  and  then  checked  the 
results.  They  ■were  catastrophic.  J^ve 
of  tlie  dogs  died,  and  all  exhibited  lung 
damage 

I  realize  tliat  what  happens  to  a  dog's 
lungs  under  heavy,  steady  smoking  may 
not  exactly  parallel  what  will  happen  to 
a  man's  lungs.  But  granting  every  con- 
cession cigarette  companies  and  smokers 
might  request,  the  New  Jersey  experi- 
ment still  adds  significant  data  to  the 
mounting  evidence  that  the  heavy  ciga- 
rette smoker  is  asking  for  trouble. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  July  15  Issue  of  Time,  dis- 
cussing the  Auerbach  experiments,  be 
printed  In  the  Concrkssional  Record, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Research:  Doos,  Death,  and  Smokino 
Medical  researchers  have  Uled  for  years 
to  train  laboratory  animals  to  smoke.  And 
as  If  in  testiunent  to  the  animals'  innate 
wisdom,  the  tr;ilnlng  always  failed.  It  did, 
that  is,  until  Dr.  Oscar  Auerbach,  a  p;ithi>I- 
o^;l6l  at  the  Eust  Orange,  N  J..  Veteran.s  Ad- 
ministration Hospital,  finally  found  n  way 
U>  force  the  habit.  In  relentless  pursuit  of 
a  sure  link  between  lung  damage  and  smok- 
ing, Dr,  Auerbach  turned  on  man's  best 
friend,  Kpeclflcally  the  trusting  little  beagle, 
Willliii^ly  Hooked.  For  his  experiments, 
he  told  the  A  .M  A  .  he  oi>eiied  the  throats  of 
nine  males  and  one  female  with  a  tracheot- 
omy. When  they  were  assustomed  to 
breathing  through  the  permanent  holes  In 
their  necks,  the  d'lgs  were  ho<5ked  up  to  a 
smoking  machine  every  morninE:  and  aft-er- 
noon.  After  a  cigarette  wfis  lit,  the  dogs 
were  permitted  to  Inhale  at  will  After  Ave 
slrulght  puffs,  they  were  given  a  few  breaths 
of  fresh  air.  They  were  broken  In  getitly  on 
Ju.=;t  one  fllter-t!p  cigarette  for  the  first  few 
days;  after  seven  months  they  worked  up  to 
ns  many  as  a  dozen  regular-length  non- 
filters  a  day  Beagles  were  chosen  because 
their  lung  structure  resembles  humans',  and 
the  twelve-clg-.irette  dally  dosage  was  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  heavy  smoking  In 
a  ntan. 

Like  any  sm:ill  boy.  the  beagles  reacted  txj 
the  initial  cigarettes  with  tears  and  redness 
of  the  eyes,  coughing  and.  sometimes,  nausea. 
After  a  few  weeks,  many  of  them  seemed  to 
have  developed  a  taste  lor  tobacco.  They 
wagsed  ihelr  tails  and  jumped  willingly  Into 
the  box  where  they  were  hooked  up  Then, 
on  the  24th  day  of  the  experiment,  the  first 
dog  died.  The  second  died  205  days  later, 
and  three  more  died  before  the  e:<perlment 
was  ended  after  14  months.  The  remaining 
Ave  were  sacrificed  for  autopsies.  Ten  non- 
smoking control  dogs,  two  of  them  with 
tacheotomles.  were  also  sacrificed. 

Mjtsslve  Damage,  Post-mortems  revealed 
that  the  lungs  of  the  nonamokers  were  en- 
tirely healthy  Damage  to  the  smokers' 
lungs  was  massive.  The  lung  tissue  of  the 
last  two  to  die  spontaneously  was  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  that  doctors  had  difficulty 
evaluating  what  had  happened.  In  the 
others,  reported  Dr.  Auerbach.  the  changes 
in  the  lungs  were  remarkably  similar  to  the 
effects  of  emphysema  In  man.  The  experi- 
ment had  not  continued  long  enough  to  see 
whether  cancer  would  develop. 

Critics,  Including  the  Tobacco  Institute 
Inc.  as  well  as  many  doctors,  quickly  pointed 
out  that  beagles  are  not  humans,  and  more 
Important,  that  humans  smoke  differently. 
They  rarely  Irthale  five  times  In  a  row.  and 
they  normaUy  do  not  smoke  butts  down  to 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  Inch,  as  the  dogs 
did  Nonetheless,  the  dead  beagles  provided 
the  first  controlled  expterlmental  evidence  of 
the  relationship  of  cigarettes  to  lung  dam- 
age 

OTHER  CITIES  FOLLOWING  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  IN  GHETTO 
TREND 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  interesting  column,  entitled  "Other 
Cities  Following  District  of  Columbia  In 
Ghetto  Trend."  by  Joseph  Alsop.  which 
appeared  in  the  July  15  edition  of  the 
Bluefleld,  W.  Va.,  Simset  News-Observer, 
be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recop.d 
as  follows: 
Other  CrriEs  Following  Distrkt  of  Colvm- 

•»  eia  ln  Ghetto  T»eno 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Wa.shincto.v  Unless  \ery  radical  meas- 
ures are  taken,  the  average,  representatl-.e 
gre.it  Amerlc.in  city  will  become  a  super- 
Walts  -  a  Negro  ghetto  on  a  metrojxilltan 
scale — within  the  lifetime  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  cities'  present  Inhabitants, 

If  that  forecast  seems  a  bit  startling,  the 
rearon  is  quite  simple.  In  this  statistically 
minded  country  we  have  been  neglecting  to 
gather  and  ti  interpret  the  most  slgnlfic.ini 
of  all  statistics  -  the  figures  on  the  popula- 
tion changes  In  the  great  cities  with  all  their 
Immense  social,  political  and  even  econnni:c 
Implications, 

WANTS    FIUl'RF-S 

Secretary  Jiha  Gardner  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  ju^t 
ordered  the  figures  to  be  gathered  for  ih.^ 
20  American  cities  that  had  popula'i  :.:,< 
above  500.000  In  1960.  At  present,  figures 
are  available  for  only  nine  cities,  all  In  the 
East  and  Midwest,  namely  Baltimore.  Boston. 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  New  'Y'ork,  Phila- 
delphia,  St.    Louis,   and   Washlngt>.in, 

Of  these  nine,  every  single  city  except  New 
York  and  B<^ton  Is  clearly  on  the  way  to 
becoming  a  kind  of  super-Watts.  The  fig- 
ures on  the  Negro-white  proportions  in  the 
urban  schcxjl  systems  are  the  real  Indicator.', 
as  already  pointed  out  In  earlier  reports  iu 
tills  space.  Additional  figures  have  now 
been   obUtlned   by    further   spadework. 

TWO    POINTS 

Two  points  must  be  luiderst-ood  to  make 
the  figures  understandable.  First,  no  oi.e 
has  l)een  paying  much  attention  to  the  pap- 
ulation changes  In  the  District  of  Columblr; 
partly  becatise  Washington  Is  not  self-i'ov- 
ernlng  and  partly  because  It  has  bfe:: 
thought  a  special  case.  Second,  howcer 
W,a.shlngton  Is  not  a  special  case  It  i.s  a 
typecase,  though  a  more  advanced  case  than 
the  other  cities  on  the  list. 

If  this  key  fact  Is  grasped.  Washlngto:! 
can  be  used  to  provide  the  benchmarks  Th:\: 
show  the  other  cities  where  they  are  a'.onj 
the  road.  The  turning  point  year  was  1947 
when  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  pop- 
ulation one-third  Negro,  had  an  elemeirary 
school  population  that  was  50  per  cent  Ne- 
gro. 

parallel   CtTlVES 

Thenceforward,  the  elementary  school  and 
clty-wlde  populations  changed  on  par:ille: 
curves.  By  1967  the  city  was  half-Negro,  and 
the  elementary  school  population  was  75 
per  cent  Negro.  Today,  the  city  Is  Just  und.r 
two-thirds  Negro,  and  the  elementary  schoc-l 
population  Is  91  per  cent  Negro  Rather 
shortly,  behind  its  fine  federal  facade,  ■Wash- 
ington is  due  to  become  an  almost  purely 
Negro  city — a  vaet  metropolitan  ghetto  Ui 
fact. 

A  table  can  thus  be  made,  showing  how  far 
along  the  road  Baltimore  and  the  other  o:t;e.- 
were  In  1960  and  how  far  along  the  road  the'. 
are  today.  Ln  each  ca«e  In  terms  of  the  rec  ird 
here  In  Washington.  Beginning  with  1560, 
the  picture  was  as  follows,  for  percent.igts 
of  Negro  children  In  the  cities'  elenien'^ary 
schools: 

Baltimore.  52  per  cent,  equaled  Washington 
In  1950. 

Chicago.    44    per    cent, 
Washington. 

Cleveland.  47  per  cent. 
Washington. 

Detroit,    46    per    cent, 
Washington. 


equaled  wartime 
equaled  wartime 
equaled    wartime 


Philadelphia,  50  per  cent,  equaled  Washing- 
ton In  1947. 

St  liOuis,  57  per  cent.  cq\ialed  Washington 
in  1953. 

FIVE-YE.^R  JtTMP 

In  all  these  cities,  as  In  Washington,  New 
V  rk  and  Bosl-on  R.s  well,  the  percentage  of 
Nefrro  children  In  the  elementary  school  has 
;;;cre:ised  materially  since  1960  The  same 
table  showing  where  the  above-listed  cities 
s'.iiKl  this  year,  looks  as  follows- 

Baltimore,  64  per  cent,  eqvials  Washington 
in  1954-55. 

Chicago.  56  per  rent,  equals  Washington 
in  1952-53. 

Cleveland,  53  per  cent,  equals  Washington 
m  1951, 

Detroit,  57  per  cent,  equals  Washington 
HI  1953. 

Philadelphia  60  per  cent,  equals  Washing- 
ton In  1954. 

St.  Louis,  64  per  cent,  equals  Washington 
m  19,54-55. 

Making  the  projection  on  the  same  curves, 
then,  all  of  these  cities  are  only  a  few  years 
a-,v:iy-  In  oLe  or  two  cases  perhaps  only  two 
or  three  year.s  away—  from  the  moment  Wash- 
ington reached  in  1957  when  the  population 
of  Its  Negro  ghetto  amounted  to  half  of  the 
total  city  population.  Usiug  the  school  fig- 
ures to  predict  this  moment  for  the  other 
cities  Is  unquestionably  reliable,  moreover, 
simply  because  the  school  figures  are  one  of 
the  prime  causes  of  the  urban  population 
cv:rves. 

EM!CH.*T10N  TO  NORTH 

nie  other  pruue  cause,  of  course,  is  the 
emigration  northward  of  Southern  Negroes 
fleeing  .seprepatlon.  Some  12,5  million  per- 
y;n%  are  thought  to  have  Joined  this  move- 
ment thus  far.  But  mainly  through  the  ur- 
ban schools  this  movement  has  produced  a 
secondary  movement  of  greater  magnitude. 
Briefly,  as  the  percentage  of  Negro  children 
has  risen  In  the  city  school  systems,  more 
and  more  white  families  with  children  have 
eiiiigraled  to  the  suburbs. 

In  'Washington  we  have  almost  literally 
rea..hed  the  stage  of  having  no  white  chil- 
dren of  school  age  living  in  the  city  limits. 
That  Is  what  may  be  called  the  stage  of  full 
ripeness.  For  those  who  do  not  think  any- 
one will  benefit,  and  lea.st  of  all  the  Negro 
people,  when  the  average  American  great  city 
has  become  a  super  Watts,  the  watchword  Is, 
'You  should  be  warned." 


TEXAS  STATE  HISTORICAL  SURVEY 
COMMITTEE  ENDORSES  S.  3035. 
FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HIS- 
TORIC SITES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Texas  State  Historical  Survey  Com- 
miUee  recently  passed  two  resolutions. 
one  urging  more  funds  for  tlie  National 
Park  Service  program  of  recording  his- 
toric American  buildings,  and  the  other 
endorsing  S.  3035,  a  bill  to  e.stablLsh  a 
proKram  for  the  preservat.ion  of  addi- 
lional  historic  properties  Uiroughout  the 
Nation. 

S,  3035,  which  passed  tlie  Senate  on 
July  11.  1966,  was  introduced  by  Uie  dis- 
Unguislied  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson!.  Senator  Jack- 
sons  leadership  in  this  legislation  has 
been  outstanding,  and  I  am  lionored  to 
have  my  name  appear  on  tlie  bill  as  a 
ccsponsor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
resolutions  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution 

W^lereas  the  National  Park  Service  has 
provided  a  greatly  needed  proeram  of  record- 
ing Historic  American  Buildings:  and 

VVTiereas  It  is  recognized  tjiat  all  old  build- 
ings cannot  be  sa.ed  from  destruction:  but 
it  is  also  recognized  that  those  which  illus- 
trate the  development  of  architectural  taste 
and  reflect  the  culture  of  all  sections  of  the 
United  Sttaes.  should  be  recorded  by  meas- 
ured drawings  and  photographs  before  they 
are  destroyed:  and 

Whereas  this  recording  program  has  not 
been  expanded  to  Us  fullest  capacity  because 
of  budgetary  limitations:   and 

Whereas  the  appropriation  requested  by 
the  National  Psu'k  Service  for  1967  would 
enable  them  to  carry  on  this  most  worth- 
while program  at  an  accelerated  rate:  Now. 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  State  Historical 
Survey  Committee,  at  its  quarterly  meeting 
in  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  on  April  15,  1966,  AD., 
recognizes  the  need  for  a  more  realistic  ap- 
propriation to  carry  out  the  program  of 
recording  Historic  American  Buildings,  and 
thus  urges  the  members  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  give  favorable 
consideration  t-o  an  additional  appropriation 
as  requested   by  the   National   Park   Service. 

Done  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  this  15th  day 
of  April.  1966. 

John  Ben  Shepperd. 

President. 
TRtrrrr  Latimer. 

Executiif  Director. 

Resolution 

Whereas  President  Johnson  in  his  Febru- 
ary 23.  1966.  message  to  Congress  dealing 
With  the  quality  of  our  environment,  said 
"Historic  preservation  is  the  goal  of  citizen 
groups  in  every  part  ol  the  country.  To  help 
preserve  buildings  and  sites  of  historic  sig- 
nificance. I  will  recommend  a  program  of 
matching  grants  to  States  and  t<.j  the  Na- 
tional Trust  fur  Historic  Preservation  ":   and 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  embodied  in  H.R  13491  and  S.  3035, 
Second  Session  of  the  Bath  Congress:   and 

Whereas  Uie  chief  method  of  promoting 
historic  preservation  at  the  state,  county, 
and  municipal  levels  are  the  identitiCRtion  of 
the  sigTulicant  sites  end  their  acquisition 
rehabiUtatlon.  and  maintenance:   and 

Whereas  Uie  propo!?ed  legislation  author- 
ises the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  main- 
tain a  national  register  of  sites,  buildings, 
and  objects  significant  iJi  American  history 
and  culture  Includuip  both  hL^trirlc  and 
archeological   sues:    and 

Whereas  the  bill  would  establi-sh  a  proeram 
ol  matching  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  In 
the  United  States  for  projects  having  as  their 
purpose  the  preservation  for  public  benefit 
of  properties  that  are  significant  in  .American 
histiiry  and  culture:   and 

Whereas  the  program  of  grants-in-aid 
would  begin  with  a  statewide  historic  sites 
survey  financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  coiuiurted  according  to  standards  and 
procedures  reflecting  those  of  the  National 
Survey  of  Historic  Sites  and  Buildings:   and 

Whereas  the  stat-ewlde  surveys  would  In- 
clude sites  already  deternilned  to  be  of  na- 
tional significance  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior but  Will  be  aimed  primarily  at  identify- 
ing and  evaluating  other  properties  that  are 
signiiicant  in  American  history  and  culture: 
and 

Whereas  on  the  basis  of  such  survey,  each 
State  will  prepare  a  comprehensive  statewide 


historic  preservation  plan  which,  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after 
considering  its  relationship  to  the  statewide 
outdoor  recreation  plan,  will  form  the  basis 
for  matching  grants-in-aid  to  States  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  historical 
properties  in  non-Federal,  public  or  private 
ow^lership;  and 

■Whereas  properties  of  national,  regional, 
state,  or  local  historical  significance  will  be 
eligible  for  Inclusion  In  the  statewide  plan, 
whether  they  are  operated  by  a  public  agency 
or  private  organization  or  Individual:  and 

■Whereas  grants  to  the  National  Trust  un- 
der the  proposed  bill  will  enable  the  Trust  to 
proceed  to  encourage  on  an  accelerated  basis 
the  local  initiative  and  support  that  is  needed 
for  preservation  of  our  historic  heritage;  and 

■Whereas  the  estimated  cost  of  the  program 
authorized  by  the  proposed  legislation  is 
82.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  cost 
for  succeeding  fiscal  years  would  depend 
upon  the  needs  identified  in  the  surveys: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Texas  State  Historical 
Survey  Committee  wholeheartedly  endorse 
this  legislation  and  urges  members  of  the 
Texas  Congressional  delegation  to  vote  for 
the  bill;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  Texas 
Congressional  delegation  and  each  member 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees. 

Done  at  Austin,  Texas  this  31st  day  of  May. 
1966,  A,D. 

John   Ben    Shepperd. 

_    President. 
TRtTETT  L,i'nMni. 

Exccvtive  Director. 


WILLIE  MAYS  AIDS  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
oRn  an  article  from  the  July  issue  of  the 
UAW  Solidarity,  entitled  -VVilhe  Mays' 
Heroes;  The  Job  Corps  Men," 

The  article,  by  Howard  Lipton.  de- 
scribes the  great  interest  that  the  famous 
baseball  player  has  taken  in  the  Job 
Corps  program.  Willie  Mays  was  a  poor 
boy  who  was  foitunat-e  to  be  bom  a  gifted 
athlete  and  thereby  able  to  achieve  suc- 
cess m  life  He  has  noted  that  the  boys 
he  grew  up  with  have  not  been  so  for- 
tunate.   He  has  said: 

Tlie  Job  Corps  wasn't  around  when  I  was  a 
boy.  If  it  had  been,  a  lot  of  kids  I  grew  up 
with  would  be  proud  working  people  today, 

Maj's  has  met  with  boys  from  the  Job 
Corps  centers,  spoken  with  them,  and 
been  most  effective  in  encouraging  them 
to  continue  in  the  program  and  realize 
their  hopes  for  a  better  life.  Willie's  at- 
titude toward  the  Coi-ps  importance  can 
be  best  understood  from  his  owti  words: 

This  Job  Corps  is  going  to  save  these  boys 
Tliey're  going  to  make  it.  Without  this 
chance  they  were  dead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s' 

WiLLii:  Mats'  Homers:  Th*  Job  Corps  Men 
<By  Howard  Lipton) 

"If  I  hadn't  been  able  to  play  baseball," 
Willie  Mays  will  tell  you,  "I  migbt  have  been 
one  of  those  kids.** 

"Those  kids"  are  Job  Corps  youngsters. 
They  were  born  with  two  strikes  against 
them.     Just   like   Willie.     Thev   were   raised 
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with  two  strikes  against  them.  Just  like 
Willie.  They  feel  as  If  life  Is  ready  to  breeze 
that   third   strike   past   them   any   time. 

They're  In  the  Job  Corps  because  they  want 
to  get  at  least  to  flrst  base.     On  their  own. 

The  biggest  Giant  of  them  all.  Willie  the 
Wonder,  the  Amazing  Mays,  has  been  trying 
to  get  through  to  them — and  to  a  mlUlon  or 
so  others  who  still  are  outside  the  Job  Corps 
program.  He  Insists  they  can  make  It.  Even 
Ui  second  or  third  and  maybe  all  the  way 
home. 

The  San  Francisco  Giant  centerflelder— 
everybody's  all-star — spent  part  of  his  winter 
visiting  and  talking  with  Job  Corps  youth. 
That's  the  flrst  time  Solidarity  caught  up 
with  him. 

"The  Job  Corps  waan't  around  when  I  was 
a  boy"  says  Willie.  "If  It  had  been,  a  lot  of 
kids  I  grew  up  with  would  be  proud  v'ork- 
Ing  people  today  Instead  .  .  ."  and  he  nust 
have  thought,  hard  of  those  years  growirg  up 
In  the  streets  of  New  York  City. 

From  time  to  time  during  spring  training, 
he  took  advantage  of  a  day  off  to  get  tog<  thcr 
with  the  Job  Corps  boys.  The  visits  were  ar- 
ranged by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
which  runs  the  youth  training  program 

"Those  kids  "  are  tough  Life's  a  batile  for 
them  as  well  as  a  struggle.  The  blows  leave 
scars,  and  hard  callouses  develop  to  cove.-  over 
the  steady  hurt  they  feel  Inside. 

Few  people  who  haven't  felt  the  same  deep 
hurt  for  the  same  reasons  can  understand 
them.  Few  can  get  through  to  them 
They've  heard  talk  before.  They  ve  heard 
promises  Dreams  and  hope  too  often  be- 
C'lme  something  t<5  cuss  at  Instead  of  realities. 
or  maybe  Just  something  to  cry  yoursijlf  to 
sleep  over. 

It  takes  skill  to  get  through  to  then.  It 
takes  sincerity.  It  takes  "knowing" — know- 
ing by  the  kids  that  you  know  what  they 
feel,  how  they've  been  knocked  around  and 
what  they've  been  up  against. 

Since  he  became  Interested  in  the  30Uth 
program  Mays  has  talked  to  hundreds  of 
voungsters  They've  carried  his  words  to 
thousands  of  others 

For  there  are  currently  about  26.000  Job 
Corps  men  In  almost  100  centers  throughout 
the  US.  and  Puerto  Rico  The  program  is 
designed  to  give  them  ba.'^ic  education,  skill 
training  and   useful  work  experience. 

Its  also  aimed  at  young  men  and  wimen 
16  to  21  years  of  age  who  need  Individual 
help  to  develop  abilities,  self-confldenc !  and 
the  Incentive  to  Improve  themselves. 

So-called  "urban  center"  training  Includes 
such  occupational  skills  as  auto  mech  inlcs. 
office  machine  operation,  appliance  r?palr. 
machine  tool  operator,  sales,  shipping  and 
file  clerk,  waiters  and  cooks,  and  laundry  or 
custodial   work 

Rural  centers  focus  on  forestry,  insect  con- 
trol, surveying,  farm  skills,  carpentry  and 
masonry,  and  vehicle  and  heavy  equipment 
operation  and  maintenance 

One  Job  Corps  Center  where  kids  talked 
with  Willie  Mays  Is  at  Heber.  Ariz  ,  In  Slt- 
greaves  National  Forest.  From  there,  six  of 
the  youths  visited  with  the  star  outfielder 
while  the  Giants  were  at  ihelr  Phoenix  train- 
ing camp  this  spring. 

They  were  Richard  Dolse.  18.  of  Los  An- 
geles; William  Bosley.  18.  of  Lllbourn.  Mo: 
John  Valenzuela.  18,  of  Los  Angeles;  Boyce 
Little,  18,  of  Athens,  Ga.;  Roland  Upshur,  21, 
Oyster  Bay.  NY,  and  ArUbal  "Chlco  "  Colon. 
18,  of  New  York  City 

A  corpsman  receives  $30  a  month  plus  a 
readjustment  allowance  when  he  leaves  of 
«50  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  service. 
If  a  youth  sends  home  a  monthly  allotment 
of  up  to  $25  from  his  readjustment  allow- 
ance   the  corps  matches  the  allotment. 

Each  of  the  six  boys  who  visited  Willie 
Mays  at  the  ballclu*^'8  training  camp  was  a 
dropout.  They'd  felt  they  "couldn't  make 
it  "  In  school  But  the  Job  Corps  Is  giving 
them    an    education    they're    Intereeted    In. 


They  believe  that  with   It,  they'll  be  useful 
to  themselves  as  well  as  society 

Dolse,  for  Instance  is  learning  to  be  a 
welder.  So  are  Bosley  and  Colon  V'alenzviela 
1.S  studying  avito  mechanics  Little  Is  work- 
ing on  welding  and  truck  driving,  and  Up- 
shur on  heavy  equipment. 

They'd  heard  about  the  corps  In  a  variety 
of  ways.  Bosley  and  Valenzuela  inquired 
about  It  after  seeing  a  TV  commercial. 
Dolse  became  interested  when  he  went  to 
the  state  employment  service  office  In  search 
of  work.  Upehur  and  Colon  were  told  of  the 
corps  bv  friends.  Little's  former  teacher 
wrote  to  corps  headquarters  in  Washington 
to  get  information  for  him 

But  each  had  something  In  common:  each 
was  scrounging  for  some  kind  of  break  They 
wanted  to  "make  it"  Not  big.  Just  "make 
it.'" 

A  lcx)k  at  a  Job  Corp)s  analysis  of  the  flrst 
10.000  enroUees  tells  why: 

"Although  they  averaged  17  yesu-s  In  age, 
some  were  more  like  13-year-olds  In  size 
Most  had  never  .slept  between  sheets  before, 
never  shared  a  bedroom  with  only  one  other 
Some  had  never  had  electric  lights.  Almost 
all  had  developed  an  acute  resistance  to  con- 
ventional schooling. 

"Nearly  two-thirds  had  lived  In  subst.ind- 
ard  housing  .  .  almoet  40  per  cent  were 
from  families  receiving  public  assistance 
.  .  .  more  than  60  per  cent  came  from  fami- 
lies where  the  primary  wage  earner  was  un- 
employed .  .  .  half  came  from  homes  where 
the  parents  had  less  than  an  eighth  grade 
education. 

"The  average  enroUee  had  never  completed 
the  ninth  grade,  and  he  could  read  no  better 
than  a  filth  grader.  It  was  little  wonder 
that  fewer  thiai  one  In  10  had  ever  held  a 
Job   .       .   although  all  had  tried  to  find  work" 

Willie  Mays  turned  out  to  be  a  giant  in 
getting  through  to  the  kids. 

He  had  trouble  at  first  The  group  he 
talked  to  before  taking  off  on  a  tcuir  of  Job 
Corps  centers  was  In  Washington.  DC 
They'd  been  bussed  there  from  a  nearby 
camp  to  sit  down  with  him. 

TTiey  were  tough.  They  were  listening  as 
be  began  with  the  look  on  their  faces  that 
might  as  well  Sity:  "We're  hearing  the  words 
man.   but  we're   not   getting  the   message." 

Then  a  boy  stood  up.  He  wanted  eagerly 
to  say  his  piece.  But  his  voice  grew  louder, 
more  tense,  as  he  venomed  his  anger  at  all  the 
"they's"  who.  he  said,  wouldn't  let  him  work 
to  become  what  he  most  wanted — a  minister. 

He  started  naming  the  people  he  insisted 
were  throwing  roadblocks  in  his  way.  He 
began  sputtering  He  seemed  about  to  ex- 
pkxle  with  frustration  and  emotion. 

Then  Mays,  as  co<:)l  on  the  platform  as  he 
is  on  the  ballfleld.  held  up  his  hand  "Cool 
it.   baby."   he  said      "I'm   on  your  side" 

The  youth  stopped,  looked  at  him.  quieted 

"If  you  want  to  be  a  minister."  Willie  said, 
"you  can  be  Don't  let  anybody  stop  you. 
I'd  never  listen  to  anybody  who  told  me  I 
couldn't  do  something.  If  you  do,  you're 
defeated  right  away. 

"When  I  was  19— thats  about  how  old  you 
are  now — I  went  zero  for  24  with  the  Bir- 
mingham Giants.  That  was  my  flrst  24  times 
at  bat.  too.  If  I  had  listened  to  all  the  poor- 
mouths  who  were  giving  me  advice.  I'd  have 
quit  baseball  right  then. 

"It  takes  a  great  deal  of  hardship  to  be  a 
minister  and  you  have  to  keep  trying  But  If 
you  want  to  be  one,  you'll  keep  on  trying  and 
youU  flght  and  overcome." 

They  were  listening  to  Willie  Mays  now. 
He  was  talking  their  language.  I  went  zero 
for  24  and  I  kept  trying.  Cool  it,  baby,  I'm 
on  your  side. 

Another  boy  Jumped  to  his  feet,  said  he 
wanted  to  be  an  athlete  "Just  like  you, 
Willie  " 

"rhat's  what  you  say,"  Mays  challenged 
him.  "But  you're  smoking  and  you  ought  to 
know  you  can't  do  that  and  be  an  athlete." 


That  wasn't  what  the  boy  expected  to  hear 
But  the  Idea  got  through.  "Making  It"  when 
you've  been  down  takes  hard  work  It  takps 
giving  up  something  you  might  not  like 
to  give  up. 

It  was  Willie  Mays'  personal  mess.igp 
M.iybe  they  agreed  with  all  he  was  telline 
them.  Maybe  not.  But  they  were  ILstenint; 
and  trying  to  understand  because  he  was  say- 
ing these  things  to  them — and  he  had  come 
up  from  being  "down."  too. 

Ed\icatlon  Is  important,  he  told  them— 
"the  moet  Importiint  thing,  and  that's  wh.it 
the  Job  Corps  Ls  all  about." 

In  that  roomful  of  boys,  maybe  there  were 
still  a  few  who  dreamed  of  making  $100,000 
a  year  like  Willie  If  there  were,  they  didn't 
show  It. 

What    they    did    show    was    a    deep-do'Ai: 
yearning  to  be  s<.imebody.     And  "somelxKiy 
for  underprivileged  kids  Is  anybody  with  the 
talent  to  hold  down  a  steady  Job.     Not  the 
drifters  they  ve  seen  all  their  lives. 

'Kids  today  are  no  different  than  they 
were  when  I  was  a  boy.  They  see  television 
and  they"ve  got  a  right  to  dreiim  I  was  the 
biggest  dreamer  on  our  block.  Then,  when 
you're  out  of  school  a  few  years  and  you  find 
you're  drifting  Just  like  a  lot  of  the  older 
{>er>ple.  that' 5  the  time  a  kid  says  to  himself: 
I  gotta  get  out  of  this.     Out!" 

WiUie  was  st;kndlng  now.  His  right  f'jot 
moved  back  and  forth,  the  spikes  raking  the 
hard  ground  Just  outside  the  Giant  dugout, 

"When  a  kid  gets  to  the  age — like  the.se 
kids— when  they  say  they've  gotta  get  our, 
that's  when  society  has  to  let  them  m 
This  Job  Corps  i£  going  to  save  these  boys 
They're  going  to  make  It.  Without  this 
chance,  they  were  dead. 

"These  kids  are  mv  heroes!" 


THE  STRIKE  MUST  END 

Mr.  CHUnCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion Is  now  suffering  its  10th  consccu'i'.e 
day  of  an  almost-paralyzlns  aiihiie 
strike.  The  effect  of  this  stalemate  upon 
the  economy  of  many  sections  of  the 
country  Is  reaching  grave  proportions. 
It  is  having  serious  repercussions  in  my 
own  State  of  Idaho,  "which  is  served  by 
two  of  the  major  airlines,  now  strike- 
bound. I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  with  the  hopes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  Join  in  an  urgent  plea 
to  both  parties  In  this  dispute  to  com"  to 
immediate  terms  in  the  national  Intcr- 
e.st. 

I  have  received  numerous  requc^t.^ 
from  civic  and  business  groups  and  in- 
dividuals In  Idaho  to  seek  a  means  to 
early  settlement  of  the  airline  dispute 
The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  the  State  as  well  as  a  ma- 
jor national  corporation  Infonns  me  that 
the  operations  of  the  company  are  se- 
riously threatened  by  the  critical  lack 
of  available  air  transportation  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

For  those  of  us  In  Idaho  who  lely 
greatly  upon  air  transportation  for  much 
of  our  daily  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  the  strike  has  now 
worked  severe  hardships  that  will  only 
be  magnified  with  each  day  the  walkout 
continues. 

Our  malls  are  delayed,  employment  is 
threatened  by  potential  production  cut- 
backs, perishable  goods  are  not  reaching 
their  destinations  despite  the  herculean 
efforts  of  the  nonstruck  airlines  and  oth- 
er means  of  ground  transportation,  and 


esi>ential  business  travel  Is  most  severely 
and  dangerously  curtailed. 

Wliile  I  am  in  no  position  to  pass 
nidgment  on  the  merits  oi  this  strike,  I 
uvtze  the  disputants  to  heed  public  de- 
mands for  an  end  to  Uie  growing  stran- 
i^ulation  of  both  air  and  surface  tzans- 
poj'tation.  In  deference  to  national  in- 
terests and  in  their  accejJted  roles  as 
public  service  functionaries,  Ixilh  sides 
must  find  a  reasonable  compromi.se  soon. 


THE  MOTORCYCLE  CRISIS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     Mr.  President,  one  of 

the  Nation's  leading'  hcallii  authorities — 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Ru.sk — recently  described 
the  motorcycle  as  a  "greater  threat  than 
autos  in  terms  of  accident.s."  Dr.  Rusk 
cites  National  Safety  Council  statistics 
tthicli  show  that  there  aj'c  13  deatlis  for 
each  10,000  registered  motorcycles  in 
1962,  compared  to  5  1  deaths  for  each 
10.000  registered  passenger  cars,  tnicks, 
bu.ses.  and  taxis. 

The  subject  of  motorcycle  safety  has 
been  receiving  increa.'sed  attention  of 
Lite.  Just  last  week  the  senior  Senator 
fiom  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  discussed  the 
problem  on  ilie  Senate  floor  and  made 
certain  reooimnendation.<;  which  I  en- 
dorse completely.  I  am  most  plea.'ied 
that  he  pointed  out  tliat  under  the  terms 
of  the  new  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  it 
will  be  possible,  for  the  first  time,  to 
set  adequate  safety  sUtndards  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  motorcycles. 

In  Connecticut  Uie  problem  Is  receiv- 
ing the  prompt  attention  of  Stat-e  officials 
and  private  citizens  alike.  Richard  E. 
Ba-stian,  a  .staff  reporter  for  the  New 
Haven  Register,  has  written  an  excellent 
I'AO-part  article  on  the  problem  in  Con- 
necticut and  what  is  being  done  to  com- 
bat it. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.senl  to  insert  Mr. 
Ba.stian's  articles  in  the  Record  at  this 
ixiint  together  with  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  by  Dr.  Rusk  and  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
Tim  Metz  entitled  "Road  Safety  Forces 
Turn  Their  Attention  to  All  Those 
Cycles." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Nev»  Haven  (Conn  )  Register, 
June  30.   1966] 

TliE  MOTOBCTCLE  CRISIS  (1)— POLICE  ATTACK- 
ING Hazard  Spawnfd  by  15,000  Motor- 
cycles rN  State 

(By  Richard  E.  BasUan) 
State  Police  will  be  opening  a  new  era  Fri- 
day in  the  battle  to  cut  down  on  mott  rcycle 
;iccident8  and  lataliUes.  Stepped-up  etTorts 
'■umt-  with  the  supjxjrt  of  Cfov  John  N. 
liempsey  as  complaints  ag.iinst  two-wheel 
iiiulor  driven  vehicles  soar. 

Bit  the  crackdown  will  not  be  limited  to 
llie  .'Stereotyped  blackjacketed  cyclist.  With 
the  sales  and  rental  r.f  motor  bikes  and 
.'.cooters  also  booming,  state  and  local  offi- 
cials are  growing  concerned  about  the  need 
'or  stitler  law  enforcement  and  regxilatlons. 

SEES     HAZARD 

Lt  Joseph  Hart,  commanding  officer  of  tlie 
.Stai<;  Police  Barracks  In  Westbrook,  said  he 
coiisiders  motorcycles  ajid  motor  bikes  "one 
of  the  greatest  hazards  that  exist  on  the 
highway  today." 

Molorcyclee  and  bikes  are  safe  only  IX  there 
are  no  vehicles  on  the  ro.Td,  Lt.  Hart  said. 


State  Police  will  launch  an  Intensive  pro- 
pram  Friday  aimed  at  reducing  the  growing 
number  of  motorcycle  accidents. 

The  10  persons  killed  so  far  this  year  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  the  23  killed  in  1965  before 
the  end  of  the  warm  weather  During  this 
time  of  ye.ar  an  overwhelming  numljer  of  the 
de-.iths  occur. 

Gov.  Dempsey  has  announced  the  creation 
of  a  special  task  force  of  St.Tte  Police  sf^e- 
cialista,  representing  each  of  the  11  troops 
throughout  the  state  who  will  undergo  spe- 
cial safety  enforcement  tr.iining. 

Each  trooper  taking  the  course  Friday  will 
be  responsible  for  investigation.s  ot  all  acci- 
dents involving  motorcycles  at  then  barracks 
as  well  as  handling  complaints  and  enforce- 
ment of  motorcycle  regulations. 

Meanwhile,  State  Motor  Vehicle  Commis- 
sioner John  J.  Tynan  Is  looking  into  leasing 
practices  Involving  two-wheeled  motor  vehi- 
cles since  any  one  with  a  license  to  drive  a 
car  In  Connecticut  can  rent  a  motor-driven 
two-wheel  vehicle  even  without  experience  or 
schooling  in  actually  operating  one. 

Motorcycle  sales  which  have  shown  a 
marked  Increa-se  in  the  past  two  years  are 
one  of  the  reasons  for  concern  by  police. 

MORE    RECISTESED 

According  to  statistics  provided  by  the 
State  Motor  'Vehicles  Department,  there  are 
14,926  motorcycles  registered  in  Connecticut, 
an  increase  of  nearly  6.000  over  last  year. 
Registrations  in  1965  totaled  9,017,  a  Jump 
rrom  6.111  listed  in  1964. 

With  this  increase,  calls  by  State  Police 
Commissioner  Leo  J  Mulcahy  to  require 
crasli  helmets,  restrict  the  number  of  motor- 
cycles driving  abreast  and  special  licensing 
laws  has  drawn  strong  support  from  police 
chiefs  throughout  the  area. 

"I'm  behind  the  commissioner  ICKD  per 
cent."  said  East  Haven  Police  Chief  Joseph 
A.  Pascarella  Jr.  He  noted  "quite  a  few  more 
motorbikes  than  usual"  In  East  Haven  since 
spring. 

The  chief  added  that  motorcycles  in  his 
area  were  niaking  "much  more  noise  than 
they  should." 

He  said  he  was  also  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  the  two-wheelers  riding  two  or 
three  abreast  on  the  highways.  "They 
should  ride  single  file.  Just  like  cars  Other- 
wise it's  very  hard  to  get  around  them  be- 
cause you  can't  tell  what  they're  going  to 
do." 

Lt.  Hart  who  drove  a  motorcycle  for  three 
years  as  a  trooper  pointed  out.  "You  don't 
have  minor  accidents  with  motorcycles. 
They  don't  exist." 

■We.st  Haven  Police  Chief  Michael  Onofrlo  Is 
also  concerned  about  the  large  number  of 
young  motorcychsts  attracted  to  the  shores 
and  beaches  of  his  commvinuy. 

"Some  are  gentlemen  and  all  right."  Chief 
Onofrlo  noted.  "Others  act  like  a  bunch 
of  maniacs  I'd  say  It's  about  50-50"  His 
department  has  l:>een  cracking  down  In  recent 
weeks  on  violations  by  motorcychsts. 

Motorcyclists  in  Southlngton  have  also 
been  feeling  the  sting  of  the  law  where  ar- 
rests are  being  made  for  riding  three  on  a 
inachine  and  lack  of  a  re;ir  view  mirror. 

In  Hamden.  Police  Chief  Robert  S. 
Thatcher  recently  issued  a  warning  to  motor- 
cyclists as  he  received  Increased  complaints 

The  chief  said,  "'We  received  numerous 
complaints  from  residents  all  over  town 
concerning  the  wild  conduct  of  many  motor- 
cycllstK.  They  are  going  wild  really  hop- 
ping all  over  the  place  and  it  must  be  dis- 
continued." 

Old  Sav-brook  Police  Chief  Walter  Pnttl 
.sAld  he  has  experienced  no  ma;or  problem 
with  motorcycles  but  Is  apprehensive  about 
the  future  in  his  shoreline  area. 

ASKS   LIMITS 

PatU  agrees  that  registration  of  motor- 
cycles should  be  limited  to  persons  18  years 
of  age  and  older.     The  number  of  persons  on 


each  motorcycle  should  also  be  strictly  con- 
trolled, the  chief  cont.ends 

Backing  proposals  to  prohibit  two-wheelers 
from  going  two  abreast  on  any  piven  high- 
way, he  recalls  an  incident  when  16  Hart- 
ford area  motorcyclists  were  tss^xied  written 
warnings  fo-  driving  caravan-style  down 
Route  1  making  it  virtually  impossible  for 
motorists  to  pass. 

Patti  is  particularly  concerned  about  the 
noise   in   the   operation   of   the  motorcycles 

Manufacturers  make  it  relatively  easy  at 
present  to  remove  the  baffle  plates  in  the 
motorcycle  mufflers  Increasing  the  noise  level 
of  the  two-wheelers  on  local  highways. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  removing  the 
bivffles.  One  is  an  Increase  in  thrust  as 
compression  gases  pass  unrestricted  through 
the  short  tailpipe  to  the  rear  of  the  vehicle. 

The  second  reason  for  removing  the  baffles 
is  the  Increase  In  noise  which  younger 
drivers  seem  to  enjoy.  Someone  seems  to 
think  there  Is  fun  in  a  loud  roar  of  the  two- 
cylinder  engine. 


[FYom    the    New    Haven    (Conn.)    Register, 

July  1.  1966) 
The  MoTomcTCLE  Crisis  (2) — Rising  Cyclist 
Toll  Lais  to  Inexperience,  Passenger  Er- 
ROR,   Aix;oHoi. 

(By  Richard  E.  Bastian) 

Driving  inexperience,  mistakes  by  rear  pas- 
sengers and.  In  some  cases,  alcohol  are  listed 
by  State  PoUce  as  causes  for  the  upswing  In 
fatal  accidents  throughout  the  state  involv- 
ing motor-driven  cycles. 

Lt.  'W'alter  Stecko  and  Trooper  Joseph 
Bowan  at  State  Police  Headquarters  In  Hart- 
ford have  been  compiling  statistics  on  the 
accidents  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  and  other  police  agencies  in 
addition  to  their  own. 

In  addition.  Lt.  Joseph  Hart,  State  PoUce 
commander  in  Westbroob,  who  drove  a  mo- 
torcycle as  a  trooper,  contends  two-wheelers 
on  the  road  today  are  not  as  maneuverable 
as  some  advocates  claim  and  have  inferior 
braking  systems  compared  to  those  of  stand- 
ard automobiles. 

He  added  he  will  not  permit  lils  men  to 
take  the  two-wheeled  vehicles  onto  the  Con- 
necticut Turnpike.  v 

Compllatlon  of  the  statistics  follows  In  the 
wake  of  a  request  by  State  Police  Commis- 
sioner Leo  J.  Mulcahy  for  the  passage  of 
stlffer  laws  In  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
necticut General  Assembly  on  motorcycles 
and  their  drivers. 

Mulcahy.  in  a  memorandum  to  Gov.  John 
N.  Dempsey.  called  for  adoption  of  a  la-w 
requiring  special  licenses  for  motorcycle  driv- 
ers, another  law  to  make  crash  helmets  man- 
datory for  drivers  and  passengers  on  the  two- 
wheelers,  and  a  law  to  prohibit  two-abreast 
motorcycle  driving  on  the  slate's  highways. 

Mulcahy  taught  rookie  state  troopers  to 
drive  motorcycles  when  the  two-wheelers 
were  a  major  part  of  patrol  activity  by  the 
law  enforcement  agency,  and  today  doesn't 
wish  to  discriminate  against  the  cyclist  who 
has  been  operating  safely  for  20  years. 
-  "I  don't  want  to  blacken  all  drivers,"  the 
commissioner  said  In  an  Interview. 

The  proposed  law-s  woultj,  however,  crack 
down  on  the  new  cyclist  and  the  exhibition- 
ist, Mulcahy  contends. 

IJIWS     IN      FOVR     states 

Pour  states  presently  have  laws  requiring 
special  licensing  for  cyclists. 

They  are  Oregon.  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
Maine.  In  Connecticut,  anyone  WTth  a  li- 
cense to  operate  an  automobile  can  drive  a 
motorcycle. 

Maine  also  prohibits  a  passenger  on  the 
rear  seat  unless  he  holds  a  motorcycle  op- 
erator's license. 

One  State  Police  official  said  the  law  was 
most  likely  enacted  because  of  the  delicate 
balance  necessary  in  the  safe  operation  of 
the  two- wheelers. 
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An  accident  on  the  Connecticut  Turnpike 
liist  yeiir  wiis  believed  caused  when  the  rear 
passenger  shifted  her  weight,  sending  the 
two-wheeler  out  of  control. 

Alcohol  pliiys  a  role  In  motorcycle  deaths 
as  it  does  In  automobile  fatalities,  but  prob- 
ably not  to  the  same  dea:ree. 

In  two  of  the  10  fatal  crashes  this  year,  the 
cause  was  attributed  to  alcohol,  and  It  Is 
suspected  In  two  cases  where  Investigations 
are  Incomplete. 

INEXPERIENCE    FACTOR 

Inexperience  Is  another  factor.  One  driver 
was  killed  on  his  first  motorcycle  ride. 
Police  theorize  that  another,  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  experience,  probably  dldnt 
■•lean"  Into  a  curve,  but  simply  turned  the 
handlebars.  He  was  killed  In  the  resulting 
crash. 

Then  there  are  those  accidents  where  the 
motorcycli.st  Is  not  at  fault.  Lt.  Stecko  re- 
calls one  fatal  accident  where  the  driver  of 
the  two-wheeler  wns  hit  by  a  left-turning 
car. 

But  Dave  Pelnberg.  co-owner  of  the  Honda 
shop  In  Old  Saybrook.  takes  Issue  with 
criticism  being  heafx-d  on  the  two-wheelers. 

Motorcycles  and  bikes  are  the  third  safest 
transportation  vehicle,  he  contends,  sur- 
pa.ssed  only  by  airplanes  and  boats  They 
feature  a  high  degree  of  maneuverability 
combined  with  unlimited  visibility,  he 
pointed  out. 

However,  he  adds,  "They  are  as  safe  as 
the  guy  that  drives." 

Insurance  rates  point  up  the  safety  of  the 
motorbikes,  Felnberg  asserts.  The  current 
rates  range  from  $.18  t-o  $60,  depending  on 
the  weight.  Comparable  car  liability  Insur- 
ance, he  added,  would  be  more  than  $300. 

The  driver  of  a  motorbike  doesn't  ride  the 
two-wheeler.  Felnberg  continued,  "he  drives 
It,"  always  leaning  his  body  and  sometime^ 
putting  out  a  foot  to  help  negotiate  a  turn 
easier. 

Some  degree  of  safety  Is  indicated  in  the 
way  sales  have  accelerated  since  last  yeaKltn 
Increase  of  30  per  cent,  Felnberg  said.  Honda 
has  more  than  doubled  the  numb«F-of  Its 
facilities  In  the  state,  he  noted,  since  1964, 
when  there  were  eight  showrooms  and  sales 
orjtlets.  At  least  one  store  will  open  before 
the  end  of  the  year  to  add  to  the  present 
17. 

But  the  claims  on  the  Insurance  rate  Is 
scoffed  at  by  a  state  legislator  who  sells 
insurance. 

State  Rept. "tarl  Endrlch  of  Old  Saybrook 
notes  that  rates  for  liability  Insurance  are 
Indeed  low  but  points  out  that  collision 
Insurance  to  cover  the  motorcycle  and  the 
rear  passenger  is  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
He  does  not  know  of  any  Insurance  firm 
writing  Insurance  of  this  type. 

CFTT     ACCIDENTS     LEAD 

Statistics  provided  by  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Department  show  the  largest  number  of  acci- 
dents involving  motorcycles  occur  In  urban 
areas  of  the  slate.  Hartford  leads  the  list 
this  year  with  80  accidents  listed  to  date. 
Bridgeport  h:is  recorded  49. 

Poor  visibility  Is  a  major  factor  for  the 
high  accident  rate  In  the  city,  police  believe, 
although  higher  speeds  are  possible  In  more 
rural  areas. 

While  the  total  number  of  fatal  accidents 
in  the  state  is  less  than  half  of  last  year's 
figure,  police  point  out  that  the  late,  cool 
spring  this  year  cut  down  on  motorcycling 
activity. 

The  first  fatal  accident  this  year  occurred 
April  23  in  Waterbury. 

Crash  helmets,  Mulcahy  said,  would  help 
only  "on  occasion"  in  an  accident  Involving 
a  motorcyclist.  While  regulations  can  be 
enacted  without  special  legislation  on  equip- 
ment specifications,  the  helmet  worn  by  a 
cyclist  Is  not  regarded  as  motorcycle  equip- 
ment. 


A  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  In 
1964  bans  handlebars  more  than  15  Inches 
above  the  seat  "when  depressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  operator."  No  explanation  is  offered 
as  to  why  the  seat  has  to  be  depressed. 

Restrictions  on  "ganging  up  '  along  the 
highways  "Is  a  must,  with  a  requirement 
c.iUing  for  a  20-ft.>ot  separation  between  driv- 
ers." the  State  Police  commissioner  said. 
Motorcycle  drivers  should  also  be  required  to 
stay  on  the  extreme  right  hand  side  of  the 
roadway,  he  concluded. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  15.  19661 
Road  Safety  Forces  Turn  Thfir  Attention 

TO    All   Those    Cycles — Brx    Motorcycle 

Makers    Seek    To    Aid    Safety    on    Their 

Ov^N,  Senator  Hahtke  Cites  "Epidemic" 
(By  Tim  Metz) 

C  >mp.-\red  with  the  motorcycle,  the  auto- 
nuibile  is  as  safe  as  a  hobby  horse 

That's  what  that  growing  band  of  vocif- 
erous road-safety  advocf  tes  claims,  and  they 
propose  to  do  something  about  it  But  major 
makers  of  the  motorcycles — aware  of  the 
hole  auto  makers  put  -hemselves  Into  by 
seemingly  Ignoring  Initial  safety  outcries — 
ho[)e  to  fend  off  the  attack  by  doing  some- 
thint;  about  safety  themselves. 

"You  betcha  we're  worried  about  safety," 
says  James  E  Jlngu,  director  of  advertising 
and  public  relations  for  Yamaha  Interna- 
tional Corp  "If  there's  anything  that  could 
slow  this  great  motorcycle  boom.  It  would  be 
leclslutioii  that  might  weaken  the  Industry's 
sale.s  "  As  a  result,  he  says.  Yamaha,  a  major 
seller  of  the  cycles  In  the  U..S  ,  has  started 
working  on  several  safety  Innovations  and 
plans  a  nationwide  safety-education  cam- 
paign for  motorcyclists. 

"We  don't  want  to  get  caught  flat-footed 
by  any  Governmental  action."  declares  Matt 
I.  Matsuoka.  public  relations  director  of 
American  Honda  Motor  Corp  .  which  has  an 
estimated  65';  of  the  U.S.  motorcycle  mar- 
ket. The  company  Is  readying  a  motorcycle 
safety  program  for  high  schools,  and  is  pre- 
paring to  set  up  the  "first  motorcycle  acci- 
dent research  program  ever  undertaken  In 
this  country."  The  program,  to  be  set  up  In 
conjunction  with  an  arm  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  would  be  aimed  at 
making  the  cycles  safer.  Says  Mr  Matsuoka: 
■Our  concern  with  safety  has  to  increase  as 
the  number  of  cycles  does." 

I.S    IT    too    LATE' 

But  It  may  be  too  late.  Only  yesterday 
Sen  Vance  Hartke.  the  Indiana  Demfx-rat, 
gave  a  Senate  speech  calling  attention  to  the 
"epidemic  of  motorcycle  mishaps  "  He  rec- 
ommended a  seven-point  program  to  reduce 
accidents.  Including  Federal  motorcycle- 
design  standards. 

There's  no  question  that  .safety  Is  a  prob- 
lem A  National  Safety  Council  study  of 
motorcycles,  completed  but  not  yet  Issued, 
will  show  that  1.580  cyclists  were  killed  last 
year,  up  from  1,118  In  1964  and  882  In  1963. 
Deaths  have  Increased  faster  than  the  num- 
ber of  cycles  recently,  say  officials  of  several 
states. 

The  council  also  found  that  In  many  states 
motorcycle  deaths  "range  between  20  and  40" 
per  100  million  miles  of  travel,  compared  with 
a  56  death  rate  for  automobiles  Says  Dr. 
Paul  W.  Oikas.  associate  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Michigan  who  has 
made  a  study  of  traffic  accidents:  "As  things 
are  now  I  believe  the  motorcycle  safety  situa- 
tion is  Just  about  hopeless  " 

The  motorcycle  death  rate  has  been  high 
for  many  years,  but  the  actual  number  of 
deaths  has  never  been  iis  startling  as  at 
present  because  only  recently  have  motor- 
cycles become  really  popular.  Sales  of  the 
machines  last  year  nearly  doubled  to  650  000 
from  350.000  In  1964  and  this  year's  total 
could  exceed  700.000  The  Industry  had  been 
counting  on  volume  of  800,000,  but  Increased 


draft  calls  have  cut  Into  the  list  of  potential 
buyers.  The  cycles  now  are  used  by  com- 
muters In  some  cities  and  by  a  growing  num- 
ber of  high  school  and  college  students.  Ii 
Is  estimated  there  are  about  2  million  motor- 
cycles in  use  in  the  U.S. 

rEELINC    THE    PRESSl'RE 

It  Isn't  known  Just  exactly  what  stand- 
ards. If  any,  the  governments  finally  will 
enact.  "We've  felt  a  pressure  from  govern- 
ments with  regard  to  noise,  the  wearing  (I 
protective  headgear,  licensing  and  other 
safety  Items.  How  much  farther  these  will 
go  we  Just  don't  know,"  says  William  H 
Davidson,  president  of  Harley-Davldson 
Motorcycle  Co.,  the  biggest  U.S.  maker. 
(Honda  and  Yamaha  are  Japanese  com- 
panies.) 

Some  states  are  considering  making  the 
wearing  of  safety  helmets  mandatory  ("Doiit 
call  them  crash  helmets,"  pleads  one  motor- 
cycle dealer),  and  this  already  has  shown 
up  In  the  sales  of  the  gear.  American  Salety 
Equipment  Corp.  says  It  sold  almost  as  many 
helmets  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  as  it 
sold  In  all  1965. 

But  making  all  cyclists  wear  them  Is  con- 
troversial. "The  motorcyclist  uses  his  ears 
and  his  peripheral  vision  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  a  car  driver  and  some  helnifts 
would  Impede  this,"  says  an  official  of  the 
American  Motorcycle  Association.  Acids 
Thomas  Johnson,  vice  president  of  American 
Safety  Equipment:  "There's  the  problem  of 
defining  a  safety  helmet.  Hundreds  of  com- 
panies make  them  and  a  lot  of  cheap  ones 
are  virtually  useless."  (His  company's  model 
cost  $20.) 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  some  feeling  that 
legislation  eventually  will  come.  Dot  Rub- 
Inson,  co-owner  of  a  Detroit  Harley-Davlds' n 
dealership,  says:  "With  the  terrific  Influx 
of  new  cyclists.  It's  Impossible  to  adequately 
educate  them  about  safety.  So  I  guess  the 
law  win  have  to  step  In." 

(From  the  New  York  (NY.)   Times.  July  17 

1966) 
Traffic     Safety     II — Motorcycles    Pose    a 

Greater  Threat  Than  Atrros  in  Terms  of 

Accidents 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  M.D.) 

While  charges  and  countercharges  regard- 
ing the  mechanical  safety  features  of  auto- 
mobiles have  made  headlines  In  recent 
months,  even  more  lethal  highway  vehicles 
have  emerged  In  recent  years — motorcycles 
and  scooters. 

According  to  the  National  Safety  Council, 
there  were  13  deaths  for  each  10,000  regis- 
tered motorcycles  In  1962,  compared  to  5  1 
deaths  for  each  10,000  registered  passenger 
cars,  trucks,  buses  and  taxis. 

The  Commerce  Department  reports  that 
there  was  984,800  motorcycles  registered  In 
1964,  as  compared  to  786.300  In  1963.  Be- 
cause sales  exceed  300,000  a  year  the  numbfr 
of  such  vehicles  on  the  highways  of  Amerlci 
Is  probably  now  approaching  1.5  million. 

A  study  recently  reported  In  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  showed 
that  motorcycle  accidents  frequently  resulted 
in  particularly  severe  head  and  extremity  in- 
juries. As  could  be  expected,  the  study  also 
showed  that  teen-agers  were  the  most  fre- 
quently Involved. 

THREl   deaths    in    3  8 

In  the  38  cases  analyzed,  there  were  three 
deaths  and  one  case  of  total  blindness,  one  of 
paraplegia  and  one  of  facial  disfigurement. 
The  last  case  Involved  a  girl  who  was  given  f» 
small  motorcycle  as  a  present  on  her  17th 
birthday  and  was  Injured  the  following  d.iy 

The  study  also  disclosed  that  In  most  ca^es 
the  parents  had  been  opposed  to  letting  their 
children  have  such  vehicle*,  but  reluctantly 
agreed  after  considerable  pressure.  When 
their  children  were  Involved  In  these  severe 


accidents,  the  parents  naturally  experienced 
a  great  deal  of  guilt. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  Injuries  are 
hitting  an  automobile  or  loss  of  control  of  a 
vehicle  and  overturning.  Palling  off  the 
vehicle,  however,  is  not  unusual,  and  two  of 
the  38  cases  resulted  from  hitting  or  swerving 
to  miss  a  dog. 

The  findings  In  this  study,  which  was  con- 
ducted In  Maine,  confirmed  an  earlier  study 
(it  200  such  victims  in  Minneapolis  In  1964. 
In  the  Minneapolis  group  there  were  two 
(Ipallis  resulting  from  skull  fracture  with 
brain  damage  and  a  high  percentage  of  single 
and  multiple  fractures  of  the  tibia,  femur 
and  pelvis. 

PROTECTION  I.S  LIMITED 

Researchers  emphasize  that  although  the 
use  of  helmets  may  reduce  fatalities  from 
tkull  fracture,  there  Is  no  protection  available 
I,>r  the  extremities  of  drivers  and  pa.ssengers. 

Studies  In  Britain  have  shown  that  pro- 
tective helmets  can  reduce  the  risk  of  head 
injuries  by  about  one-third.  There  are  many 
sUtes  and  communities,  however,  that  do  not 
make  the  use  of  such  helmets  compulsory. 

nie  nature  of  motorcycle  accidents  is  quite 
different  from  automobile  accidents.  In  mo- 
torcycle accidents,  head  injuries  tend  to  be 
much  more  severe  because  the  head  receives 
the  full  force  of  the  Impact  when  the  cycle 
is  in  a  collision  and  the  cyclist  is  catapulted 
over  the  handlebars.  Compounding  and  con- 
tamination of  fractures  are  also  more  com- 
mon. 

Dr  Robert  C.  Waltz,  chalnnan  of  the 
trauma  committee  of  the  Cleveland  Academy 
ol  Medicine,  has  commented  : 

■We  have  seen  few  minor  motorbike  In- 
juries. There  Is  often  horrible  trauma  In- 
voUed,  but  the  youngsters  are  In  good  physi- 
cal condition  and  they  visually  remain  alive." 

Our  experience  In  the  United  States  In  the 
increasing  fatalities  from  motorcycles  and 
motorscooters  parallels  that  of  Britain,  where 
such  vehicles  have  been  in  wide.'^pread  use 
since  World  War  II. 

In  1951  there  were  1.175  Britons  killed  and 
more  than  30.000  Injured  In  accidents  Involv- 
ing two  wheel  vehicles  Tliere  were  1,743 
persons  killed  and  more  than  97,000  Injured 
111  1960. 

The  survey  sho'wed  that  In  Britain  a  boy 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  19  who  owns  a 
motorcycle  has  an  8  per  cent  probability  of 
being  killed  or  severely  Injured. 

One  effective  means  of  reducing  motor- 
cycle and  motorscooter  accidents  is  through 
more  effective  licensing  laws.  Since  last  Oct. 
1  New  York  State  has  required  new  drivers 
«ho  wish  to  operate  such  vehicles  to  take 
special  tests.  Tests  include  road  maneuvers 
such  as  'figure  eights  " 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  requires  that 
all  motorcycles  and  motorscooters  pass  a 
.wnuannual  Inspection.  This  includes  the 
fteering  apparatus,  tires,  wheels,  rims,  ex- 
hau!=t  and  fuel  systems,  brakes,  lighting  and 
electrical  systems. 

Some  researchers  concerned  with  these 
problems  have  suggested  that  "buddy  seats" 
should  be  prohibited  and  that  these  vehicles 
be  limited  to  the  driver, 

TRAFFIC    IS    hazard 

The  drivers  of  cycles  are  particularly  at  a 
frTe,'it  disadvantage  In  heavy  traffic.  Even 
t.i'-ugh  his  machine  is  more  maneuverable 
"han  the  automobile,  it  Is  also  very  unstable 
at  a  slow  rate. 

Shifting  gears  is  a  complex  process  on 
some  scooters,  requiring  the  u.se  of  both 
hands  and  one  foot  and  excellent  coordina- 
tion. Slo'-.'ing  down  and  turning  usually  re- 
quires both  hands  and  both  feet,  making 
It  impossible  to  execute  a  hand  signal. 

Currently  the  Cleveland  Health  Museum, 
a  pioneer  in  health  education,  is  pre.sentlr.g 
"n  educational  exhibit  on  motorcycle  and 
mutorscooter  safety.  The  exhibit  shows 
safety  devices  and  the  figure  of  a  rider  wear- 


ing proper  protective  clothing.  It  also  In- 
cludes a  sound  film  on  safety  driving  tech- 
niques. 

The  exhibit  will  tour  high  schools  and 
colleges  for  several  years  It  emphasizes 
that  in  the  slogan.  "You  May  Meet  the  Nicest 
People  on  a  Motorbike."  the  nicest  people  are 
quite  likely  to  be  surgeons,  nurses,  ambu- 
lance attendants,  policemen,  the  makers  of 
artificial  limbs  and  sometimes  undertakers. 

Dr  James  C.  Drye,  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  University  of  Louisville  School  of  Mecii- 
clne,  calls  the  motorbike  'the  most  lethal 
weapon  on  our  highways  and  streets."  He 
has  also  said: 

"If  you  get  a  boy  a  motorcycle  for  his 
birthday.   It  may  be  his  last  birthday." 


DANGERS  OF  COURT  CURBS  ON 
POLICE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  timely  and 
thought-provoking  editorial  entitled 
"Ohio  Judge  Cites  Dangers  of  Court 
Curbs  on  Police."  which  appeared  in  the 
July  16  edition  of  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.. 
Advertiser. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  llic  Record 
as  follows: 

Ohio  Judge  Cites  Dancer.s  or  Court  Curbs 
ON  Police 
The  public  is  Indebted  to  Cleveland  Juvenile 
Court  Judge  Angelo  J.  Gagliardo  for  his 
forthright  and  courageous  statement  calling 
attention  to  the  shocking  consequences  of  a 
recent  decision  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court. 

The  statement  referred  to  the  5-4  split 
decision  read  by  Chief  Ju.stice  Earl  Warren 
on  June  13  holding  that  the  constitutional 
prohibition  against  forcing  a  defendant  to 
testify  against  himself  applies  to  police  ques- 
tioning of  a  prisoner  as  well  as  to  the  conduct 
of  a  trial. 

The  ruling  declared  that  before  questioning 
begins  police  must  warn  a  prisoner  that  he 
may  remain  silent,  that  anything  he  s.iys  may 
be  used  against  him  in  a  trial  and  that  he 
has  a  right  to  the  presence  of  an  attorney 
during  the  interrogation. 

If  the  prisoner  desires  counsel  and  is  with- 
out funds  for  the  fee.  the  questioning  must 
wait  until  a  court-appointed  attorney  is  pres- 
ent. If  at  any  time  the  prisoner  declares  he 
does  not  want  to  be  questioned  further.  It 
mttst  stop. 

The  increasingly  dangerous  national  con- 
ditions into  which  the  five  majority  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  tossed  this  unprece- 
dented gift  to  criminals  has  been  made  clear 
by  daily  news  headlines  telling  of  spreading 
crimes  of  violence. 

The  situation  was  emphasized  in  a  New 
York  address  the  other  day  by  U.S.  .'issociate 
Justice  Tom  C  Clark,  who  dissented  from  the 
majority  opinion. 

"The  law  today."  he  declared,  "faces  peri- 
lous times.  Never  before  was  it  afforded  less 
respect  and  expected  to  perform  more  mir- 
acles." 

But  it  remained  for  Judge  Gagliardo  to 
point  up  the  serious  consequences  of  the 
sf>eclfic  application  of  the  decision.  An  East 
Side  Jtivenile  already  on  probation  for  five 
violations  had  been  brought  Into  court  on  a 
murder  charge. 

He  had  made  a  statement  admitting  the 
fatal  shooting  on  May  29  of  Ronnie  E.  Ab- 
bott. 20.  Presumably  the  police  questioning 
had  taken  place  before  the  Supreme  Court's 
June  13  decision,  for  the  prisoner  had  not 
been  informed  of  all  his  so-called  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Consequently  on  the  basis  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  subsequent  ruling.  Judge  Gagliardo 


had  to  bar  the  confession,  "with  great  re- 
gret." 

The  murder  charge  collapsed. 

"There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind."  the 
judge  declared,  "that  this  Is  anything  but  a 
willful,  deliberate  act  of  homicide,  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  committed  by  this  minor 
without  any  Justification." 

Realizing  the  Injustice  of  the  decision  he 
had  to  make  and  the  consequences  of  pos- 
sibly scores  of  decisions  releasing  dangerous 
criminals  to  prey  upon  society,  the  Juvenile 
Judge  said  further: 

"Somewhere,  someday,  some  illustrious 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  engage 
themselves  In  the  practical  problems  of  life 
in  a  modern  urban  society  and  deal  with 
realities,  rather  than  theories  that  place  In- 
dividual rights  above  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"I  trust  the  day  Is  not  far  off  when  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  ivory  tower  can  look 
upon  the  tremendous  damage  and  the  Impos- 
sible task  it  has  placed  upon  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  bringing  to  the  bar  of 
justice  perpetrators  of  crime." 

In  its  concern  for  the  rights  of  vandals, 
murderers,  robbers  and  rapists,  the  court 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the  major  purposes 
of  the  Constitution  as  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble: 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  " 

As  the  Cleveland  case  clearly  demon- 
strated, the  decision  read  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  will  thwart  the  administration  of 
Justice  and  will  encourage  domestic  violence 
rather  than  tranquillity. 

Certainly  it  will  not  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

Alarming  as  the  decision  Is  In  opening  the 
way  for  the  release  of  habitual  criminals,  it 
is  even  more  dangerous  In  its  tendency  to 
breed  contempt  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  to  promote  defiance  of  authority. 

Those  responsible  for  this  culmination  of  a 
series  of  restrictions  upon  police  ,  should 
take  a  good  clear  look  at  conditions  In 
Chicago. 

While  the  police  department  there  was 
trying  to  solve  the  murder  of  eight  nurses, 
one  of  the  most  revolting  crimes  of  the  cen- 
tury; it  had  to  divert  hundreds  of  officers  to 
deal  with  the  wanton  violence  and  vandalism 
of  rampaging  mobs. 

The  only  apparent  solution  to  the  alarm- 
ing national  situation  lies  in  a  public  revolt 
against  placing  the  rights  of  criminals  before 
the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  protec- 
tion from  them. 

People  alarmed  by  the  growing  rate  of 
crime  should  lose  no  time  in  letting  Con- 
gress know  that  it  should  submit  a  con-^ 
stitutlonal  amendment  setting  forth  in 
specific  terms  Just  what  the  rights  of  the 
police  are  In  questioning  prisoners. 

There    should    be    no   brutality    or   undue, 
coercion,  of  course,  but  neither  should  there 
be    any    modern-day   liberality    to   prisoners 
that  handcuffs  police  and  courts  in  dealing 
with  them. 

Every  community  and  state  should  join 
in  a  national  organizjition  to  see  that  Con- 
gress responds  promptly  to  correct  the 
dangerous  situation  created  by  the  bare  ma. 
Jority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


THE  STERLING   CRISIS 
Mr.   HARTKE.     Mr.   President.  Brit- 
ain's troubles  are  our  troubles.     Amer- 
icans came   to   realize   this  c'ariiig   that 
desperate  period  bet'ween  the  collapse  of 
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the  pound  sterling  In  1931  and  the  Bat- 
tle of  Britain  in  1940.  Today.  Britain's 
back  Is  once  more  against  the  wall.  Our 
first  enemy  ai^d  our  closest  friend  Is 
today  faced  wiUi  the  cruel  dilemma: 
deflate  the  economy  to  the  point  of  eco- 
nomic  distres.s — or   devalue   the   pound. 

Neither  method  of  dealing  with  Brit- 
ain'.s  economic  problems  offers  anything 
but  trouble  for  the  United  States.  An 
underemployed  British  ennomy  ral.ses 
the  threat  of  export  dumping  to  keep 
surplus  men  and  machines  buiiy  and 
poses  the  certainty  of  a  reduction  in 
Britain's  purchiuses  of  American  exports. 
A  devalued  pound — with  the  rest  of 
Europe  following  the  move — will  tear  the 
fabric  of  our  entire  inter-iational  mone- 
tary system  at  the  .same  time  as  it  con- 
fronts tlie  United  States  'vith  the  under- 
valued currencies  and  exports  of  our 
niajor  competitors. 

The  immediacy  of  the  dilemma  which 
faces  Prime  Minister  Wilson's  govern- 
ment is  made  clear  by  an  article  It  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  13,  by  Karl 
Meyer,  Writing  from  London,  Mr. 
Meyer  reports: 

Pejwlmlstlc  speculation  heightened  today 
that  Britain  would  be  forced  to  resort  to 
more  severe  deflationary  measxires  or  to  face 
reallatlcally  the  prospect  of  devaluing 
Bterllng, 

Tlie  financial  background  for  Uiis  de- 
pressing prognosis  is  laid  out  clearly  in 
an  article  by  Clyde  Farnsworth  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  July  13.  "Sterling," 
Mr.  Farnsworth  writes  from  London, 
"under  heavy  pressure,  sank  today  to  its 
lowest  level  since  November  1964." 

The  facts  are  beconilng  clear.  Having 
survived  two  crises — in  November  1964 
and  August  1965 — Britain  is  once  more 
flehting  a  battle  for  economic  survival. 
Quietly,  almost  unnoticed  In  America,- 
obscured  by  more  dramatic — and  for 
Americans  more  immediate — events  In 
Asia  and  at  home,  the  free  world's  econ- 
omy is  reaching  a  crossroads.  In  1931, 
the  fate  of  the  world  economy  was  sealed 
by  Britain's  devaluation  of  the  pound. 
The  quv-stion  and  the  crisis  is  with  us 
once  again:  will  Britain's  defeat  in  a 
battle  of  finance  signal  the  shattering  of 
our  prosperity  and  the  free  world's  pros- 
perity? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle in  the  WasliinRton  Post  of  July  13, 
"Britain  In  Red,  Faces  Further  Curbs," 
by  Karl  Meyer,  and  the  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  13,  "Poimd  Rate 
Sinks  to  20-Month  Low."  by  Clyde 
Farnsworth,  be  printed  in  the  Concbes- 
sioNAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 
(From  the  Washlugtou  Post.  July   13.  1968 J 

BarrAiN  in  Red.  Faces  Fxjrthkb  Curbs 

(By  K.^rl  E.   Meyer) 

(Washington  Poet  Foreign  Service) 

London,  July  12. — Pessimistic  speculation 
heightened  today  that  Britain  would  be 
forced  to  resort  to  more  severe  deflationary 
measures  or  to  face  realistically  the  prospect 
of  devaluing  sterling. 

The  Government  Is  braced  for  a  fresh  flurry 
of  bad  headlines  on  Wednesday,  when  the 
monthly  trade  figures  for  June  are  duo  to  b« 


released.  The  figures  are  certain  to  show 
that  Britain  Is  deeper  In  the  red.  even  though 
much  of  the  bad  news  can  be  attributed  to 
the  distortion  of  a  6 V, -week  seamen's  strike. 

In  Parliament  today.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  James  Callaghan  said  the  strike. 
combined  with  rl.slng  prices  for  such  com- 
modities as  copper,  had  the  effect  of  putting 
the  balance  back. 

But  he  said  that  Britain  wotild  move  out 
of  deficit  during  the  course  of  next  year, 
confirming  that  the  Labor  Government  had 
ubandoiied  hope  of  bringing  trade  accounts 
Into  b.^lance  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

DEn.ATIONART    STEPS 

Tlie  feeling  In  bu.slne.ss  circles  Is  that  the 
Chancellor  will  probably  be  Impelled  to  take 
further  deflationary  steps  soon.  If  only  to 
counter  speculative  attacks  on  sterling  dur- 
ing an  uncertain  and  troubled  few  months. 

One  orthodox  deflationary  step  would  be 
to  IncrcEise  In  the  bmk  rate,  and  the  well- 
informed  Financial  Times  reported  this 
morning  that  the  o<lds  In  favor  of  such  an 
Increase  are  mounting  dally. 

As  It  Is.  the  Chancellor  told  Parliament 
today  that  he  was  extending  until  the  end 
of  next  year,  and  possibly  longer,  existing 
credit  restrictions  on  bank  loans. 

The  Oovernment  Is  counting  on  an  addi- 
tional deflationary  squeeze  this  autumn 
when  the  new  Selective  Employment  Tax  be- 
gins to  take  money  out  of  the  economy.  But 
this  gain  win  be  offset  In  November  by  the 
removal  of  the  10  per  cent  surcharge  on  in- 
dustrial goods  Imported  from  Britain's  part- 
ners In  the  European  Free  Trade  A.s60clatlon. 

STTRCHARGE    TO    GO 

Britain  has  told  her  HH^A  partners  that 
she  will  not  reinstate  the  unpopular  sur- 
charge. If  the  Imptort  bill  continues  to  rise 
while  exports  continue  to  lag.  the  country 
win  be  impelled  to  take  more  drastic  counter- 
measures. 

One  possibility  would  be  import  controls, 
but  the  argument  against  them  Is  that  they 
are  difficult  to  administer  and  take  time  to 
put  Into  legislative  effect.  Another  possi- 
bility la  devaluation  of  sterling. 

Inquiries  suggest  that  a  majority  of 
British  economists  favor  devaluation.  IX 
the  pound  were  devalued  by  15  per  cent,  tlie 
Immediate  effect  would  be  to  send  a  rush  of 
foreign  exchange  Into  the  British  market. 

The  argument  against  devaluation  are 
both  eionomlc  and  political.  It  Is  contended 
that  other  countries  would  promptly  follow 
suit,  wiping  out  Britain's  temporary  ad- 
vantage. 

OBJEITIONS     POLrxlCAI, 

The  most  frequently  heard  objection  Is 
political— that  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
Is  committed  to  defend  sterling,  and  th.it  he 
Is  determined  to  prove  that  Labor  can  man- 
age the  currency  A  Labor  Prime  Minister 
was  In  office  on  the  two  previous  occasions— 
In  1931  and  1949 — that  sterling  was  devalued. 

Moreover,  there  are  strong  American  ob- 
jections to  devaluation  on  the  grounds  that 
the  first  result  would  be  to  bring  Intense 
pressure  on  the  dollar. 

But  the  step  cannot  be  wholly  ruled  out. 
If  It  happened.  It  would  be  announced  with- 
out warning  on  a  Saturday,  which  Is  how  It 
happened  twice  before. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July   13.   1966] 

PonND  Rate  Sinks  to  20-Month  Low:  Price 
or  Gold  Edges  Up  and  Stock  Market  Is 
Shaky — Silver     Demand     Climbs — Calla- 

CHAN         QtTESTIONED CHANCELLOR         TeLLS 

Commons  Lending  Curb  Will  Stat — Tax 
Aid  Is  Doitbted 

( By  Clyde  H.  Farnsworth ) 
London.    July    12 — Sterling,   under   heavy 
pressure,  sank  today  to  Its  lowest  level  since 
November.    1964.     The   price   of   gold   edged 


higher.  Sliver  was  in  great  demand.  The 
stock  and  Government  bond  markets  con- 
tinued shaky. 

This  was  the  background  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  James  Callaghan  walkcu 
Into  the  House  of  Commons  The  quefiiior.i, 
came  from  aU  sides  of  the  House. 

He  parried  them,  then  made  two  pro- 
nouncements, both  of  which  affect  the  futurf 
more  than  the  current  period  of  trial  lor 
the  pound: 

The  squeeze  on  bank  lending  Is  to  con- 
tinue 'until  the  end  of  March.  1967.  and  un'i! 
further  notice  thereafter."  Banks  have  bfen 
ordered  to  restrict  lending  to  no  more  tiian 
5  percent  above  the  levels  of  March,  1965 
There  had  been  no  question  the  order  wou;cl 
be  rescinded  In  the  near  future. 

Tliere  will  be  no  temporary  riislng  of  flie 
squeeze  to  help  companies  meet  ne'*'  detl.i- 
tlonary  tax  payments  beginning  in  September 
An  employment  tax  will  extract  C300-milllo:i 
( $840-inllllon )  from  the  economy  between 
September  and  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
next  April. 

Mr.  Callaghan  had  hinted  In  Ills  last  budeft 
that  he  might  help  the  companies  over  their 
liquidity  pinch.  Now  he  says  there  will  be 
no  help. 

RATE    CHANCE    POSSIBLE 

The  Chancellor  Is  reluctant  to  do  more  Just 
now,  but  the  state  of  the  financial  markets 
may  well  catise  him  to  change  his  mind.  A 
few  days  ago  his  officials  were  saying  the 
situation  was  not  serious  enough  to  wnrraut 
any  action. 

There  Is  the  strong  feeling  he  may  have  to 
order  an  Increase  in  the  bank  rate  from  the 
present  6  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  this  week  'o 
halt  the  exodus  of  eaort-term  funds  seeking 
better  yielding  Investments  abroad. 

There  1»  pressure  on  him  also  to  act  Im- 
mediately to  curb  domestic  consumptli/n. 
which  despite  successive  disinflationary  burte- 
etB  Is  still  rising.  Stlffer  Installment  credit 
controls  and  higher  taxes  for  consumer  k  'Ods 
are  being  suggested  as  possible  measures 

A  high  rate  of  consumption  means  l.itth 
Imports,  which  Britain  cannot  afford  If  she 
wants  to  balance  her  external  accounts.  She 
Imports  far  more  than  she  exports. 

There  was  what  was  described  as  "consia- 
erable  pressure"  on  the  pound  today  In  the 
foreign  exchange  market.  The  Bank  of  Eiij- 
land  intervened  in  the  forward  market  oifer- 
Ing  dollars  for  delivery  In  three  months,  six 
months  and  a  year. 

These  transactions  had  the  effect  of  steiriy- 
Ing  the  rate  for  both  spot  and  forward  sterl- 
ing. The  spot  rate  slipped  ':t»  cent  t-j 
$2.78656 — a  new  20-month  low. 

The  Bank  of  England  prefers  forward  mar- 
ket Intervention  because  there  Is  no  Immedi- 
ate call  on  currency  reserves.  There  Is  al- 
ways the  hope  that  dollars  can  be  creamed 
off  the  exchange  market  before  the  forward 
obUgatlons  fall  due. 

The  price  of  gold  continued  creeping  to- 
ward its  recent  high,  set  last  February  re- 
flecting over-all  monetary  uncertainties. 

At  today's  "fixing."  London  bullion  dealers 
set  a  working  rate  at  $35  17  a  fine  ounce,  up 
\  cent  over  yesterday. 

There  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  Soviet  gold  sales 
to  finance  recent  wheat  purchases  from  Can- 
ada. The  possibility  that  such  sales  may  be 
In  the  offing  has  kept  the  market  quiet  In 
recent  weeks. 

The  sterling  price  for  gold  rose  to  252  shil- 
lings and  a  pence  (t35.34 1  today,  a  high  since 
January  1961,  reflecting  the  eroding  sterling 
exchange  rate. 

The  Bterllng  price  of  sliver  also  moved  up 
reflecting  both  the  weak  exchange  rate  and 
speculative  demand.  Sliver,  unlike  gold,  can 
be  bought  in  Britain  as  a  hedge  against  cur- 
rency devaluation. 

The  stock  market  continued  to  react  to 
fears  the  government  would  take  new  meas- 


vires  to  curb  excessive  demand.  The  finan- 
ci.il  limes  index  for  common  stocks  fell  2.5 
p<iints  to  354.2.  Its  lowest  point  since  May  2. 
Government  bonds  weakened  this  morning, 
but  the  sell'ng  dried  up  In  the  afternoon 
,,b<)ut  the  time  the  Chancellor  was  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 


LAKE  POWELL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Lake  Pow- 
ell Ls  a  beautiful  blue-prcen  lake  extend- 
ing more  than  180  miles  up.stream  from 
Glen  Canyon  EHim  in  the  gorge  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  the  San  Juan  River. 
Many  Ixave  tried  to  describe  the  beauties 
of  thi.s  lake  with  its  coiitra.'^tinB  colors 
from  the  sreat.  ma.ssive  red  sand.stone 
clifr.s  that  ri.se  from  the  shoreline  and  the 
wondrous  side  canyons  which  may  be  en- 
tered now  by  boat.  The  lake  is  also  the 
p.ithway  to  Rainbow  Bridge,  the  world's 
ircatest  natural  arch.  Without  exagger- 
ation it  can  be  said  tliat  Lake  Powell  is 
the  most  spectacular  lake  in  all  the 
world. 

In    the   Wa.shington    Po.st   of   July    17, 
Merlo  J.  Pusey  has  written  an  article  en- 
titled "Artificial  Lake  Proves  Man  Can 
Enhance  Nature."    I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.■.ent  that  this  article  appear  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  I  uruc  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it  through.    Especially  do 
I  urge  reading  by  those  people  who  say 
tliat  building  a  dam  on  the  Colorado 
River  in  some  manner  destioys  or  de- 
:,,!rades  scenic  beauty,     Mr.  Pusey  points 
out  that  the  scenei-y  has  been  enhanced 
and  has  been  made  available  to  all.     In 
years  gone  by,  I  went  down  the  river  be- 
fore the  dam  was  built  and  camped  on 
the  sandbars,  and  I  saw  the  beauties  of 
the  canyon  then.    But  I  went  on  a  muddy 
river;  it  took  me  .several  days.    I  had  to 
pos.sess  a  degree  of  physical  stamina  and 
be  prepared  to  camp  out  and  to  hike  con- 
siderable distances  to  places  like  Rain- 
tx)w  Bridge.    Now  I  can  go  on  the  surface 
of  a  great,  clear  lake  and  sail  up  the 
canyon  in  which  Rainbow  Bridge  stands. 
disemt>ark  fi-om  my  boat,  and  walk  le.ss 
than   a   mile   to   the   base   of   this   great 
sandstone    arch.      Not   only   I.    but    my 
friends,  those  who  have  physical  impedi- 
ments even  to  the  exent  that  some  are  on 
crutches,  can  make  the  trip.    So  tlie  dam 
and  lake  have  made  available  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  thing  of 
beauty  tliat  belongs  to  them.    No  longer 
is  it  reserved  to  the  rich  and  the  hardy 
and  tho.se  with  time  on  their  hands,  who 
could  make  the  ard'jous  .iourney  into  the 
preal  scenic  arch,     Tlie  beauties  of  the 
treat  canyon  gorge  have  been  improved 
and  enhanced  by  the  filling  of  the  lake. 
Those  who  wring  their  hands  and  claim 
de.struction   because   of   the   building   of 
reservoirs  on  the  Colorado,  simply  have 
not  been  to  see. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Artifktai.   Lakf   Proves   Man    Can   Enhance 
Nature 
{By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 
W.MiwF.AP.  Ariz. — Can  man  ever  add  any- 
thing to  the  beauty  of  nature?     Most  con- 
■^ervationists   reply   with   an   emphatic   "no." 
E\en    the    rank     and    file    of    outdoorsmen 
doubtless  agree  m  principle  that  rivers,  lakes. 


mountains,  forests  and  wildlife  should  be 
left  in  their  natural  state.  But  in  the  minds 
of  Increasing  thousands.  Lake  Powell  is 
posing  a  formidable  challenge  to  that  sweep- 
ing generalization. 

Lake  Powell  Is  the  reservoir  created  by  the 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  in  the  Colorado  River. 
It  IS  probably  the  most  beautiful  artificial 
lake  in  the  world.  Extending  175  miles  up- 
stream from  Glen  Canyon,  it  has  created  a 
new  aquatic  paradise  in  one  of  the  most  arid 
parts  of  the  country. 

People  not  familiar  with  the  Pour  Corners 
region,  where  Colorado.  Utah.  Arizoni  and 
New  Mexico  meet,  can  have  little  concept 
of  its  desolation.  Bare  clay  hills  and  parched 
prairies  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The 
recent  addition  of  more  than  72.000  acres 
of  clear  blue  water  to  this  blistered  expanse 
IS  like  creating  a  bit  of  heaven  In  the  nether 
region. 

reminiscent    of    NORWAY 

When  the  reservoir  is  full,  its  waters  will 
cover  more  than  169.000  acres  and  the  volume 
(now  about  9.5  million  acre-feet)  will  be 
tripled  It  has  both  the  size  and  the  setting 
for  a  major  recreational  area,  for  Lake  Powell 
has  produced  a  new  dimension  in  scenic 
beauty  for  the  American  West. 

Fjords  of  idyllic  loveliness  have  suddenly 
come  Into  being  where  only  dry  and  inacces- 
sible chasms  existed  before  Although  the 
setting  is  very  different,  many  of  these  fjords 
are  as  spectacular  as  those  of  Norway. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  par- 
ticular combination  of  blue  or  deep  green 
wat*r.  fantastic  red  cliffs  and  blue  sky  can 
be  duplicated  anywhere.  Tlie  mountains — 
some  weird,  some  beautiful — often  appear 
to  be  a  painted  streak  between  infinite 
depths  of  blue,  above  and   below. 

The  public  response  to  this  attraction 
speaks  for  itself.  More  than  300.000  visitors 
saw  Lake  Powell  last  year  at  a  time  when 
It  was  little  known  outside  the  area.  At 
least  half  a  million  are  expected  in  1966. 
Despite  the  long  trailer  haul  over  desert 
country,  about  11.000  boats  were  in  the  lake 
near  the  Wahweap  marina  on  Memorial  Day. 

PHILSOSOPHT    secondary 

Like  canyonlands  to  the  north,  the  country 
that  has  thus  been  transformed  was  ex- 
tremely rough.  For  centuries  it  had  repelled 
human  invasion.  But  water  in  some  measure 
subdued  it.  turning  scorching  and  impassable 
canyons  into  cool  coves  where  a  person  may 
fish  or  swim  or  sit  and  drink  in  the  beauty 
around  him. 

The  people  who  are  flocking  to  Lake  Powell, 
with  its  1900  miles  of  shoreline,  are  little 
concerned  over  whether  man  can  really  add 
W)  the  beauty  of  nature.  Even  the  National 
Park  Service,  which  adnunisters  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  and  which 
IS  extremely  sensitive  to  any  encroachment 
of  artificiality,  has  put  the  philosophical 
question  aside.  The  officials  with  whom  I 
talked  are  delighted  that  the  lake  is  here. 

Of  course,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
which  built  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  is  deeply 
concerned  with  questions  of  water  storage 
and  the  generation  of  electric  power,  but 
these  aspects  of  the  project  are  not  overly 
conspicuous.  The  710-foot  dam  obstructs  a 
very  narrow  canyon  at  a  point  that  has  little 
natural  attraction.  Indeed,  leaving  the  Wah- 
weap marina  on  the  first  western  arm  of  Uie 
lake,  one  need  not  even  see  the  dam  as  his 
boat  swings  into  the  main  channel  of  the 
tamed  Colorado. 

A    FABUl-OUS    FJORD 

For  some  distance,  the  deep  water  is  con- 
fined between  relatively  low  walls  of  stone, 
then  the  lake  widens  with  an  excellent  view 
of  Gunsight  Butte  on  the  left  and  Tower 
Butte  and  the  cliffs  of  Labyrinth  Canyon 
on  the  right.  Numerous  arms  of  the  lake 
extend  in  both  directions  with  plenty  of 
open  water  worth  exploring. 


Then  comes  a  series  of  narrower  deep-water 
canyons:  Dungeon  Canyon  (about  45  miles 
oy  water  from  Wahweap  i.  Cathedral  Canyon, 
Driftwood  Canyon,  Twilight  Canyon,  Hidden 
Passage  and  many  others.  We  concentrated 
on  Cathedral  Canyon,  a  fabulous  fjord. 

At  first  the  canyon  winds  among  immense 
sandstone  boulders.  Then  it  narrows  until 
the  lake  becomes  more  like  a  quiet-flowing 
river  between  gigantic  blocks  of  stone  rising 
vertically  from  the  water  or  in  some  places 
leaning  out  over  it.  As  the  boat  glides  from 
the  deep  shade  of  sheer  walls  hundreds  of 
feet  high  into  patches  of  sunlight  and  then 
into  shade^again.  there  is  an  ^'♦erchanging 
series  of  superb  views. 

In  the>next  canyon  on  the  right,  the  Park 
Service  has  installed  a  "floating  facility" 
This  service  station  on  the  water  is  not  only 
a  marina  with  gasoline  and  supplies  for  visi- 
tors' boats;  it  also  has  a  store  and  boat  houses 
for  the  maintenance  personnel  who  live  in  a 
fantastic  stone-walled  world. 

A  278-FOOT  BRIDGE 

Just  beyond  the  "floating  facility"  is  the 
well-maintained  trail  to  Rainbow  Natural 
Bridge,  which  spans  a  ravine  309  feet  above 
the  streambed  and  has  a  span  of  278  feet. 
It  is  the  largest  known  natural  bridge  and 
would  straddle  the  Capitol  in  Washington. 

Although  it  has  been  the  central  attrac- 
tion of  the  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monu- 
ment since  1910.  relatively  few  people  have 
seen  its  delicate  pink  sandstone  against  the 
sky  because  it  could  be  reached  only  by 
means  of  a  wretched  road  and  extended  hik- 
ing. Now.  with  a  good  boat,  the  58-mile  trip 
from  Wahweap  to  Rainbow  can  be  made  in  a 
day. 

Some  visitors  are  inclined  to  think  that 
after  taking  this  trip  and  darting  Into  one 
or  two  side  canyons,  they  have  seen  Lake 
Powell.  Actually  they  have  seen  only  a  small 
part  of  the  area  Into  which  the  lake  reaches. 

The  San  Juan  Canyon  arm  of  Lake  Powell 
runs  all  the  vfey  to  the  Utah  state  park  at 
the  Goosenecks.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Colorado  in  the  same  area  are  Reflection  Can- 
yon. Hidden  Passages  and  Hole  in  the  Rock, 
a  seemingly  impossible  crossing  of  the  Colo- 
rado used  \>y  the  Mormons  in  1879-80. 

The  Escalante  River  is  now  lake  for  a 
considerable  distance  before  It  Joins  the  Colo- 
rado. On  the  main  stem  of  the  Colorado  is 
the  Waterpocket  Fold,  a  doubling  of  the 
earth's  crust  of  much  interest  to  geologists. 

INDIAN    RUINS   ACCESSIBLE 

Lake  Powell  has  also  given  easier  access 
to  some  ruins  of  the  ancient  Indian  cultures 
of  this  area  while  at  the  same  time  inundat- 
ing some  others.  The  Basketmakers  in- 
habited much  of  this  wild  country  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  and 
they  were  followed  by  the  cliff-dwelling 
Pueblos.  These  people  left  the  region,  prob- 
ably because  of  drought,  about  800  years  ago. 
but  remnants  of  their  tools,  pottery,  weap- 
ons and  baskets  remain,  along  with  ruins  of 
their  dwellings.  The  Navajo  Canyon  arm  of 
Lake  Powell  leads  to  the  Betatakin  and  Keet 
Seel  ruins,  which  are  some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens in  the  Southwest, 

The  biggest  problem  at  Lake  Powell  now  is 
accommodating  the  hordes  of  visitors.  The 
National  Park  Service  plans  eight  major  cen- 
ters to  facilitate  boating,  exploring,  fishing, 
camping  and  swimming.  At  most  of  these 
there  will  be  information  and  ranger  sta- 
tions, camp  grounds,  picnic  areas  and  boat- 
launching  ramps. 

The  Glen  Canyon  Recreation  Area,  includ- 
ing the  lake,  is  now  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  under  agreement  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  However,  the 
Johnson  Administration  has  approved  a  bill 
by  Sen.  Frank  E.  Moss  (D-Utahl  to  give 
statutory  back-tng  to  the  area. 

With  the  establishment  of  this  Immense 
playgrourid,   all   of   the   scenic   p.'-rtB   of    the 
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Colorado  River  system  from  Moab.  Utah,  to 
the  California  border,  except  Marble  Canyon. 
would  be  brought  under  Federal  control  for 
recreation  purposes  This  series  of  parks  In- 
cludes in  addition  to  Canyonlands  National 
P  irk  and  Lake  Powell,  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Monument  and  the  Lake  Mead  National  Rec- 
reation Area  A  strong  argument  c\n  be 
made  for  adding  Marble  Canyon. 

A  PRETTIER  LAKE 

Lake  Powell  might  well  become  the  most 
used  portion  ol  this  vast  recreation  system 
when  Its  facilities  are  developed  as  fully  aa 
those  of  Lake  Mc;id.  Powell's  scenery  la 
greatly  superior 

No  doubt  there  will  be  some  losa  of  beauty 
when  the  lake  becomes  subject  to  drav/down 
to  meet  water  demands  downstream.  Draw- 
down win  be  less  evident  than  in  the  case  of 
most  reservoirs,  however,  because  of  the 
many  precipitous  stone  walls  enclosing  Lake 
Powell 

In  the  case  of  Lake  Powell,  therefore.  It 
does  appear  th.^t  man  has  added  an  el?ment 
of  beauty  as  well  as  usefulness  to  this  seg- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River,  but  no  loose  gen- 
eralizations woiild  be  warranted  fron  this 
result.  Floodme  of  the  Grand  Cany(  n.  for 
example,  would  he  a  totally  different  proposi- 
tion. 

THE  PRESENT  AIRLINE  STRIKE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  ve  are 
now  in  the  Uth  day  of  the  striice  that 
has  crippled  the  major  airlines  3f  the 
country,  a  strike  that  began  on  >'uly  8. 
Although  the  parties — union  and  man- 
agement— have  been  negotiating  since 
August  1965  on  the  terms  for  a  new 
contract,  no  afireemcnt  has  yet  been 
reached;  the  existing  agreements  ex- 
pired on  December  31,  1965. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  negotiitlons 
failed,  the  parties  applied  to  the  National 
Mediation  Board.  When  medii  tlon 
proved  to  oe  unsuccessful,  the  Mediation 
Board  offered  the  parties  arbitration, 
but  this  process  was  not  put  into  uS"'.  On 
April  21.  the  President  appointed  an 
Emergency  Board  to  determine  the  facts 
and  to  recommend  a  settlement.  These 
recommendations  have  been  accepted  by 
the  carriers  but  rejected  by  the  union. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  tele- 
grams from  the  business,  industrial,  and 
hotel  Interests  of  my  State  pointing  out 
the  economic  hardship  to  all  businesses, 
large  and  small,  that  are  dependent  In 
some  way  on  air  transportation  This 
Is  particularly  true  for  the  metropolitan 
cities  of  Louisville  and  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  of  these  telegrams  be 
included  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEJTT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  this  is 
one  of  several  strikes  in  the  past  year 
that  has  affected  the  Nation's  entire 
transportation  system.  I  believe  it  is 
time  that  the  emergency  dispute  section 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  should  be  over- 
hauled, as  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse]  the  other  day  on  the  floor. 

Where  a  dispute  exists  between  a  reg- 
ulated industry  and  Its  employees  and  a 
national  emergency  Is  created,  then  cer- 


tainly Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
establish,  by  legislation,  some  procedure 
for  safeguarding  the  public  Interest.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee can  begin  hearings  soon  on 
bills  now  pending  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
LMr.  jAViTsl  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  a  U.S.  District  Court  to 
appoint  receivers  to  manage  such  trans- 
portation facilities  in  a  national  emer- 
gency, i^endins  a  settlement  of  the  issues. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  tMr. 
LauscheI  has  Introduced  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  President  to  ap- 
point— when  all  else  fails — a  five-mem- 
ber Board,  three  from  the  public,  one 
from  the  union,  and  one  from  manage- 
ment, and  which  provides  for  compulsory 
arbitration. 

We  cannot  continue  to  limp  along 
from  crisis  to  crisis  in  tiie  field  of  na- 
tional transportation,  when  so  many  in- 
dustries are  affected  and  the  livelihood 
of  so  many  individuals  beyond  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  are  Involved 
Exhibit   1 

LiomsvuiB.  Kt.. 

July  14.  1966. 
Hon  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
US.  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
Wa.'ihington  D  C . 

Louisville  has  been  greatly  hampered  by 
lack  of  adequiite  air  hue  service  since  the 
labor  dl.spule  July  8.  The  economics  of  this 
city  greatly  de{>end  on  commercial  air  serv- 
ice. Eiistern  Airlines  which  Is  now  on  strike 
La  the  principal  air  carrier  serving  this  city 
and  I  would  consider  It  a  personal  favor  If 
you  would  do  everything  within  your  p)Ower 
to  see  that  the  air  lines  resume  their  regu- 
larly scheduled  nights  while  negotiations  be- 
tween management  and  labor  are  going  on. 
If  I  may  be  of  any  assistance  whatsoever 
I  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  do  anyt.ilng 
within  my  power  to  assist  cordially. 

Kknneth  a.  Schmied, 
Mayor.  City  of  Louisnlle. 

LOTJISVILLE,  Kt., 

July  12,1966. 
Senator  JuHN  Shf:rman  Coopi^r, 
Senate  Office  Butlci\7ig. 
Wafshington,  DC: 

Economic  effects  of  airline  strike— disrup- 
tion of  business;  loss  of  wages  and  income, 
and  totirist  and  convention  dollars:  and  per- 
sonal Inconvenience — becoming  more  severts 
here.  We  urge  you  to  take  all  steps  possible 
to  effect  a  Just  and  rapid  settlement.  Your 
help  Is  needed  and  appreciated. 

Thomas  A.  Ballantine, 
Ch.airman.  Aviation  Committee.  Louis- 
iillc,  Chamber  of  Comrnerce. 

LonisviLi-E.  Kt.. 

July  14,  1066. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Coopke. 
VS.  Seiuite, 
Washwgtwi.  DC. 

The  strike  against  five  domestic  airlines  is 
seriously  affecting  business  and  the  public. 
Companies  and  their  employees  serving  the 
carriers  are  at  a  disadvantage  for  planning 
purposes.  Unfortunately  It  is  necessary  that 
we  look  to  you  for  counsel  In  seeing  that  this 
strike  is  brought  to  a  fair  and  equitable 
conclusion.  I  would  appreciate  your  help 
so  that  we  may  advise  our  employees,  whose 
duties  are  affected  because  of  the  strike  rela- 
tive U)  their  continued  employment  status. 

Standard    On,    Co.. 
Kentctckt, 

W.  C.  8MrrH, 


Lexington,  Kt  , 

JxUy  11.  19ec. 
Hon.  John   Sheeman  Coopee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.^tiington,  DC:      -" 

I  hope  that  you  are  uivlng  all  appropriate 
Federal  ai^encles  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  bring  abou'  iiii  Immediate  end  to  the  air- 
line strike  C.-innot  the  President  Involve 
the  Tiift-Hartley  Act.  A  group  of  willful 
selfish  union  offlcl.ils  should  not  be  able  tj 
paralyse  the  life  of  this  Nation. 

Dr.  Wesley  Young, 
DcpartTnent      of      CommunUy      Denl-itry 
College     of     Dentistry,     University    of 
Kentucky 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Hon.   John   Shekman   Cooper, 
Senate  Omc"  Building. 
Wa.ihmgton.  DC: 

Urge  your  help  if  at  all  possible  In  reso'.v- 
Ing  the  airline  dispute  which  Is  adverst'.y 
affecting  business  in  Kentucky. 

Lester  M  Nichols, 
Exemtive  Secretary  Kentucky  Hotel  and 
Motel  Association. 

LOUISVTLLE,  Kt, 

July  14, 1966. 
Hon.   John    Sherman    Coopee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wu!<hington,  DC: 

Airlines  strike  Imposlne  increasing  cllffl"u:- 
ties  In  transaction  of  essential  busines.'^  : 
Brown  and  Williamson.  Our  dependence  on 
commerical  air  travel  makes  settlement  of 
strike  of  great  concern.  Hopeful  your  per- 
sonal Influence  will  be  exerted  in  calling  lor 
eiixly  resumption  of  service. 
Regards, 

Edwin  P.  Finch, 

President. 

Jetfersonville,  Ind., 

July  15.  19C6. 
Senator  John  Sherman  Coopee, 
Senate  House,  Washington,  D  C: 

The  strike  of  the  five  major  domestic  air 
lines  have  catised  much  suffering  to  n.^iiy 
thousands  of  small  businessmen  such  as  nr.- 
self  all  over  the  country.  My  office  Is  ;,.  f  i 
wUh  substantial  losses  because  of  the  etTtcts 
of  this  strike  and  we  are  faced  with  the  pof- 
Blblllty  of  laying  off  employees.  As  a  pnivll 
businessman  I  ask  that  you  use  all  vi  ur 
available  power  to  help  bring  this  strike  t) 
a  conclusion. 

J.  T.  Watson, 
Fort  Knox  Travel  Agency. 

Lotnsvii.LE.  Kt.. 

July  15,  1966. 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

While  the  citizens  of  Louisville  are  beiii? 
Inconvenienced  by  the  strike,  businesses  like 
ours  are  losing  considerable  Income  because 
of  It.  Any  assistance  you  might  give  tow.-L'd 
getting  the  airplanes  back  In  the  air  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  us. 
Yours  very  truly. 

LotJisviLLi     Taxi     Co.     & 

Transfer    Co., 
J.  A.  Gammon,  President. 

Lootsvili-e.  Kt., 

July  15,  I'jee. 
Senator  John  Sherman  Coopee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  airline  strike  Is  causing  a  great  hard- 
ship upon  the  business  and  commercial  In- 
terest of  the  Commonwealth.  We  will  be 
most  grateful  for  your  efforts  In  helping  to 
bring  this  serlouB  dilemma  to  a  conclusion. 
John  M.  Lewis. 
Kentucky  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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TOURISM   IN   SOUTHERN    INDIANA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  south- 
ern Indiana  has  a  tremendous  amount  to 
offer  the  tourist — abundant  natural 
beauty,  numerous  areas  of  historical 
interest,  and  ever-Increasing  facilities 
for  svimmer  recreation.  We  in  Indiana 
celebrate  our  sesquicentennial  this 
year — 150th  year  of  stat<^hood  — and 
M.-.ithcm  Indiana's  residents  invite  the 
.N';it  ion's  vacationers  to  come  help  us 
celebrate. 

Southern  Indiana  is  a  land  of  rolling, 
wooded  hills,  covered  bridpes,  and  count- 
le.s.s  traces  of  a  rich  pioneer  past.  It  was 
m  southern  Indiana,  in  towiis  like  Vin- 
cntncs  and  Corydon,  that  events  of  high 
significance  to  America's  and  Indiana's 
early  history  took  place  Vincennes 
played  many  roles — territorial  capital, 
civilization's  last  outpost  in  the  early 
Northwest  Territory — in  the  days  before 
1816,  when  Indiana  won  statehood. 
Coo'don  was  the  new  State's  first  capital 
city.  Today,  tourists  can  travel  the  Lin- 
coln Heritage  Trail,  a  highway  tracing 
the  route  taken  by  the  Lincoln  family 
from  Kentucky  through  Indiana  to 
Illinois.  They  can  see  the  remnants  of 
the  Whitewater  and  the  Waba.sh  and  Erie 
Canals.  19th  century  Indiana's  most  eEQ- 
cient  forms  of  transportation.  They  can 
vl.'^lt  the  old  pioneer  inns,  homes,  and 
courthouses,  and  the  many  museums 
testifying  to  the  area's  rich  past. 

Southern  Indiana  offers  u.';  more  than 
a  pllmpse  into  a  pioneer  pa.st.  how- 
ever: 15  of  Indiana's  22  State  parks  are 
located  in  southern  Indiana,  and  11  of 
the  State's  13  State  forest-s.  The  south- 
ern Indiana  area  offers  the  tourist  two 
national  parks — one,  the  site  of  Lincoln's 
boyhood  home;  the  other,  created  a  na- 
tional park  by  the  Conpre.'^s  only  a  few 
days  ago,  the  Greorge  Rocers  Clark  Me- 
mnrial.  at  'Vincennes. 

An  economic  renaissance  is  predicted 
for  the  area's  near  future,  with  a  re- 
Invigorated  limestone  industry  bringing 
the  promise  of  sireater  prosijerity  to  this 
land  so  full  of  history-  and  natural 
beauty. 

I  commend  Gov.  Roger  D.  Branlgin  and 
Lt  Gov.  Robert  Rock,  for  their  interest 
and  assistance  in  the  promotion  of  tour- 
i.^m  in  Indiana,  and  in  the  oreanizinp  of 
a  Sesquicentennial  celebration  of  which 
••vecan  all  be  proud. 

In  view  of  our  sesquicentennial  year 
and  the  relatively  limited  knowledce  by 
the  general  public  of  southern  Indiana's 
many  resources  for  summer  enjoyment,  I 
.v;k  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
RfciRD  an  article  describing  southern 
Indiana's  attractions  written  by  Charles 
"I'arbrough,  an  Indiana  native  and  travel 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  which 
a;)pcared  in  the  July  10  Issue  of  the 
Sunday  Star. 

liicre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HoosxER  Sesquickntennim.:   Indiana  Making 
Bid  as  New  Frontier  or  Tcijrjsm 

(By  Charles  Yarbrough) 

\V\5HTiCGT0N.  IWD.^To  E  returning  native, 

this  pristine,  iOl-year-old  city  of  12,000  has 

&  bountiful  land  around  It,  a  nulltant  civic 

pride  and   the   rare   distinction   of   claiming 
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nothing  to  dangle  before  tourists  except  room 
and  board 

This  year,  as  the  county  seat  of  Daviess 
county,  it  Joins  in  Indiana's  statehood  Ses- 
quicentennial, lackadaisically  proud  of  Its 
long,  but  uneventful  history:  too  modest  to 
lay  claim  even  as  a  gateway  "  to  the  land 
of  young  Abrah;Lm  Lincoln  to  the  south; 
the  rich  history  of  Vincennes  to  the  west. 

"Frankly."  says  Brooks  Allen,  energetic 
chairman  of  the  local  Sesqul  observance, 
"Diiviess  o^unty  Just  doesn't  have  anything 
to  Interest  the  tourist."  He  might  have 
added — "except  hospitality." 

LINCOLNS    WENT    BT 

'nujee  early  travelers,  the  Lincolns.  in 
moving  from  tlie  scenes  of  Abraham's  child- 
hood to  Illinois,  by-passed  the  area  by  12 
miles. 

George  Rodgers  Clark's  heroic  conquest  of 
the  British  at  Vincennes.  had  no  re.tson  to 
puih  on  another  18  miles  to  the  east;  they 
had  all   the  wilderness  they  want.ed. 

But  close  by  the  eastern  border  of  the 
State,  near  present  day  Aurora.  100  soldiers 
enroute  to  aid  Claxk  at  Vincennes  were 
slaughtered  by  Indians.  There  is  a  marker 
commemoratii^g  Lochry's  massacre. 

The  savages  potuiced  on  a  small  group  of 
pioiu'ers  In  the  southeastern  section  and 
there's  a  44-fooT-high  monument  over  their 
ma&s  graves  a,t  t<xiay's  Pigeon  Roost  Suite 
Memorial  near  Scottsbtirg. 

AN    EARLY    ONE 

It  seems  everyone  was  by-pasKir.g  Wa.":h- 
Ing-ton  in  those  days,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  a  hardy  pioneer  named  William 
Ballow.  who  settled  in  the  southeast.ern  part 
of  Daviess  county  In  1801. 

History  doesnt  record  whether  he  may 
have  been  one  of  three  settlers  picked  off  by 
the  Indians,  but  three  w.-is  too  many  and 
by  the  1820s  there  were  10  forts  ranging  up 
and  down  the  county. 

In  a  way.  Brooks  Allen  Is  right  about  the 
lack  of  tourist  lures  in  W.LShlngton  and 
Daviess  county.  The  passing  traveler,  whiz- 
zing through  town  on  U.S.  50  east  or  west; 
Highway  57  north  or  south  or  riding  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio's  mainline  t^j  St.  Louis  or 
Cincinnati,  is  apt  to  dismiss  it  with  fleeting 
compliment  "my,  what  a  well-kept  town  " 

■What's  here  is  largely  for  the  local  tr,ide. 
It's  doubtful  that  anyone  save  the  real  and 
constant  observer  could  scrai:>e  up  anything 
distinguishing. 

SOME    DISTINCTION 

The  fact  that  for  decades,  Washington  was 
one  of  the  few  places  of  its  size  in  the  world 
sporting  two  competing,  afternoon  daily 
newspapers  meant  little  to  IXie  residents  save 
a  choice:  even  less  to  a  touri.Kt.  After  about 
93  years  as  The  Democrat,  one  of  them  sud- 
denly decided  the  name  might  connote  too 
close  a  connection  with  you-know-what- 
party  and  changed  It  to  The  Times 

Then  It  merged  with  The  Herald,  where 
this  newspa!>er  career  begaji.  and  became  The 
Washington  Times  Herald,  which,  to  ■Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  has  a  nostalgic  ring. 

At  one  time,  when  the  population  was 
about  7.000,  this  Washington  had  two  high 
school  gymnasiums  that  would  seat  the  en- 
tire town.  The  basketball  fever  being  what 
it  Is  In  Indiana,  they  often  did. 

But  150  years  of  Statehood  and  the  at- 
tendant celebrations  are  focusing  new  at- 
tention on  all  p;ixts  of  the  State,  long  a 
tuileuder  in  the  t/jurlsm  industry. 

If  the  occasion  does  noUiing  else  for  Wash- 
ington, it  has  created  the  first  Daviess  C-ounly 
Historical  Society.  As  Brooks  Allen  optl- 
nnstically  piit  It,  witli  research  and  time.  10 
years  from  now  we  may  have  uncovered 
something  w^e've  been  sleepuig  on." 

A  new  awarei.e&s  of  the  tourism  p.>t.ential 
is  spreading  out  from  the  Statehouse  oUicee 
at  Lieut.  Gov.  Robert  L.  Rock  in  Indianapolis. 


Two  years  ago  the  State  had  130  000  to 
spend  to  attract  new  money.  Industry  and. 
almost   as  an   after-thought,  tourists 

This  yeai-.  it  has  4150.000  and  the  ■welcome 
drums  are  beating. 

"Indiana  State  of  Surprises."  Is  the  theme 
and  a  bag-full  of  excellent  literature  goes 
out  to  anyone  who  asks  The  publicity  de- 
partment handled  27,C«00  requests  In  the 
early  months;  geared  for  50.000  and  received 
86.000  In  the  first  five  months  of  this  year. 

Queries  should  go  to  the  Indiana  Division 
of  Tourism.  Department  of  Commerce.  333 
State  House.  Indianapolis. 

The  attractions  run  a  truly  surprising 
range.  Ask  the  average  traveler  about 
Indiana  and  he'll  usually  come  up  with  the 
Indianapolis  500  Memorial  Day  Race,  excit- 
ing prundpappy  of  them  all,  and  Hoosier 
basketball. 

I  don't  know  what  has  happened  to 
Indiana  basketball,  but  it  was  a  Uttie  de- 
pre.«sing  durin<:  a  recent  visit  to  Indianapolis 
to  hear  a  tiixl  driver  say  he  "couldn't  re- 
member who  won  the  high  school  champion- 
ship this  year.  I  think  it  was  some  out-of- 
town  team." 

CBOPS     AND    LIMESTONE 

In  between  those  interests,  the  potential 
tourist  lures  run  from  the  dunes  of  Lake 
MiclUgan  down  through  history  started  by 
the  French  explorer  LaSalle  to  the  Ohio  river, 
pioneer  waterway  which  opened  the  state 
to  settlement  and  made  Vincennes-on-the- 
Wabash  an  early  cradle  of  culture  of  the 
Northwest  Territory. 

In  the  southeast  Is  the  land  where  Lincoln 
did  that  reading  by  firelight.  His  mother. 
Nancy  Hanks,  Is  buried  at  Lincoln  City. 

The  variety  is  boundless  from  dunelands 
to  the  grottoes  of  Wyandotte;  from  the  fiat 
plains  of  wheat  and  corn  to  the  scenic  and 
rustic  hills  of  Brown  county,  so  reminiscent 
of  the  Ozarks. 

Around  Bedford,  nature  was  lavish.  Many 
a  building  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  built  of 
Bedford  limestone. 

One  of  the  last  strongholds  of  the  old  cov- 
ered bridge  wUl  be  found  In  Parke  county, 
which  boasts  ol  38.  many  of  them  still  In  tise. 

Tliere  are  more  than  a  dozen  Stat*  Forests; 
17  State  parks,  a  score  or  more  areas  for  flsh 
and  game  and  recreation. 

A  new  2.500-acre  lake  is  filling  in  southern 
Daviess   County. 

Corydon  and  New  Harmony  In  Southern 
Indiana  reek  of  rich  history  and  legend. 
Corydon  still  has  Its  aging  documentation  of 
the  State's  beginnings,  Including  a  part  of 
the  Constitutional  Elm.  under  which  the  first 
constitution  was  drawn. 

BEARDS    AXD    BIFLES 

New  Harmony  shows  many  vestiges  of  an 
era  started  In  1814  by  a  German  religious 
sect,  the  Rappttes.  In  sharp  contrafst  to  the 
many  restored  Rapplte  homes  Is  the  start- 
Ingly  modernistic  "roofless"  church  which 
looks  like  a  drooping  mushroom 

The  Sesquicentennial  programs  run  the 
gamut  from  newly-grown  beards  and  old  long 
rifles  and  are  as  numerous  over  the  State 
this  year  as  they  are  diverse. 

Some  of  the  highlights: 

Tell  City's  Swiss  Schweizer  Fest,  Aug.  14- 
20;  National  Drag-Racing  cliamplonships  in 
Indianapolis  Sept.  1-5:  the  Lincoln-land  Fall 
Foliage  tour  out  of  Troy  In  the  Oiiio  valley; 
the  Indiana  State  Fair  Aug.  26-Sept.  3;  the 
Madison  Regatta  Stpt  3-^  and  Parke 
County's  Covered  Bridge  Festival  at  Rock- 
vlUe  Oct.  7-16. 

Indianapolis  Itself,  once  as  somnolent  a 
capital  as  you've  ever  seen,  is  bustUng, 
Aside  from  SeqtilcfePtennial  staging,  the 
place  comes  alive  with  new  apartment 
archltectiire.  new  motor  hotels  in  the  bean 
of  the  city;    a  throbbing  economic  vitality. 
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It  may  sound  a  bit  Incongruous  to  t^e  for- 
mer Ho<jsler  to  know  there  Is  a  swi-i  k  new 
area  near  the  State  Fairgrounds  wllh  the 
unlikely  (for  Indiana)  name  of  Chateau  de 
Vine  with  a  street  called  Rue  Flambeuu. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pre  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not.  mornine;  business  i>  con- 
cluded. 


PROTOCOLS    TO    THE    NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC     FISHERIES     CONVEN- 
TION  OF    1949— UNANIMOUS- CON- 
SENT  AGREEMENT  TO  VOT]']  TO- 
MORROW  AT   12:30  P.M. 
Mr.    INOUYE.      Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  12:3')  p.m. 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  vote  on  the  proto- 
cols to  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fiiheries 
Convention  of   1949. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pre  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  set  forth  below  are  excerpt;  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  the  Protocols  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Convention  of  1949 — 
Executive  Report  No.  7.  89th  Ccngre.ss. 
2d  session. 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  earlier  today,  these  protocols 
will  be  voted  on  tomorrow  at  12:30  p.m. 

MAIN    PL-RPOSE 

The  protiKol  on  measures  of  control  would 
amend  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  so  as  to  permit 
the  International  Commission  to  propose  In- 
spection and  enforcement  measures  to  be 
considered  by  the  contracting  powers  under 
terms  proposed  by  the  Commission. 

The  protocol  on  entry  Into  force  is  de- 
signed to  expedite  the  procedure  for  action 
on  regulations  proposed  by  the  Commission. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Con- 
vention of  1949  has  as  Its  aim  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
northwest  Atlantic  Ocean  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  maintenance  of  the  maximum 
sustained  catch  from  those  fisheries.  Ter- 
ritorial waters  of  the  contracting  parties  are 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  tne  Con- 
vention. The  13  signatory  states  axe  Can- 
ada, Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. Prance,  Iceland.  Italy,  Norway  Poland. 
Portugal,  Spain,  the  U  S.S.R..  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  LTnlted  States. 

The  Convention  established  tho  Inter- 
national Commission  for  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  to  which  each  partici- 
pating government  may  appoint  not  more 
than  three  Commissioners  who  exeiclse  one 
vote.  The  Convention  divides  the  northwest 
Atlantic  area  (42°  longitude  west)  Into  Ave 
subareas  each  of  which  has  a  special  panel  of 
Oommissioners  drawn  from  countries  fishing 
In  the  subarea  or  adjacent  to  it.  The  prin- 
cipal ft.sh  Involved  are  ro-sefish.  cod,  haddock, 
and  flounder  Neither  the  Commission  nor 
the  panels  have  direct  regulatory  powers  but 
they  are  authorized  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  signatory  nations,  liome  of 
these  regulations,  such  as  regulation  by  mesh 
size  for  certain  flsh,  have  been  adopted  by 
the  parties  to  the  Convention  for  cjrlaln  of 
the  subareas. 


EXPLANATION    OF    THE    PJIOTOCOUS 

The  protocol  on  measures  of  control  was 
drafted,  and  Is  strongly  supported,  by  the 
United  States  At  present,  under  the  terms 
of  the  original  Convention,  each  contracting 
state  enforces  the  adopted  conservation  reg- 
ulatlor.s  with  respect  to  its  own  nationals. 
Some  jCuropean  states  far  frotn  the  fishing 
grounds  find  it  difficult  to  enforce  the  Con- 
vention In  the  convention  area.  Others,  like 
the  Unued  States  <  through  the  US  Fish  and 
WlldUff  Service  and  the  Coast  Guard),  en- 
force it  both  in  port  and  at  sea  from  enforce- 
ment vessels.  As  a  result  different  degrees 
of  enforcement  are  exercl.sed  to  the  di.sad- 
vantage  of  .some  fishermen  and  the  advan- 
tage of  others.  The  protocol,  therefore,  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  Commission  to  make 
proposals  for  international  enforcement 
mea.sures,  as  It  does  now  for  conservation 
regulations,  to  the  member  governments. 
The  control  measures  to  be  proposed  have 
not  yet  finally  been  decided.  The  protocol 
will  enter  Into  force  when  acceptance  by  all 
parties  has  been  signified  or.  after  the  sec- 
ond„protocol  enters  into  force,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  provisions. 

The  protocol  relating  to  entry  into  force 
of  proposals  was  also  Initiated  by  the  United 
States.  It  provides  for  their  entry  into  force 
in  the  absence  of  objection  rather  than  upon 
notification  of  acceptance,  thus  assuring 
prompt  action  on  such  proposals.  Including 
the  proposal  for  measures  of  control  sub- 
mitted under  the  first  protocol.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  proposal  for  conservation  must 
be  accepted  by  each  government  participat- 
ing in  the  panel  for  the  subarea  to  which  the 
proposal  applies  or  In  the  case  of  proposals 
affecting  the  entire  convention  area  by  each 
contracting  party.  Due  largely  to  inertia, 
some  two  dozen  proposals  dating  back  to  1957 
are  presently  outstanding.  Under  the  pro- 
cedure proposed  in  the  protocol,  such  pro- 
posal.s  would  enter  into  force  after  6  mouths 
unless  objection  Is  made  by  one  or  more  con- 
tracting parties.  If  objection  Is  received, 
there  would  be  an  additional  period  of  60 
days,  or  30  days  after  receiving  notice  of  an 
objection  by  another  party — whichever  date 
is  later — during  which  other  parties  could  re- 
consider their  nonobjection  in  the  light  ol 
the  objection.  After  the  period  or  periods 
for  objecting  expire,  if  a  majority  of  con- 
tracting governments  object  the  proposal 
would  not  enter  into  force.  If  less  than  a 
majority  object,  the  proposal  would  enter 
into  force  but  only  for  those  parties  which 
did  not  object  As  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  this  procedure  fully  protects  its 
freedom  to  be  bound  or  not  to  be  bound  by 
conservation  proposals.  Moreover,  under  the 
convention,  a  contracting  party  can  give 
1  year's  notice  of  termination  of  Us  accept- 
ance of  a  proposal  any  time  after  that  pro- 
posal had  been  in  force  for  1  year 

coMMrrrEE  action  and  recommendation 

These  prot<x-ols,  dated  November  29,  1965. 
were  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  June  27, 
1966,  with  the  strong  endorsement  of  the 
administration  This  was  reiterated  by  Bur- 
dick  Brlttln,  Deputy  Special  Assistant  for 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  at  the  Department  of 
State,  at  the  public  hearing  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  July  12.  His 
prepared  statement  Is  appended  to  this 
report. 

Both  protocols  serve  to  strengthen  the 
Convention  on  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries and  as  such  deserve  the  vigorous  sup- 
p<irt  of  the  US  Senate  In  line  with  the  US. 
tradition  of  promoting  conservation  meas- 
ures in  the  fisheries  field,  as  well  as  in  others. 

Both  protocols  are  based  on  precedents 
established  In  other  fisheries  conventions. 
The  one  relating  to  measures  of  control  finds 
a  basis  in  the  International  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Convention,  which,  however,  spells 
out  the  form  of  International  inspection  or 


enforcement  to  be  followed.  The  protoco! 
on  entry  Into  force  is  similar  to  the  term.s  of 
the  International  Whaling  Convention  anu 
the  Northeast  Atlantic  Fisheries  Conventu  n 
to  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  signatory 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioru  con- 
curs with  the  recommendiitlon  of  the  Pre.sl- 
dent  and  urges  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice 
and  con.sent  to  ratification  of  both  protocols 
at  an  earlv  date. 


THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen.ite 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  S 
3584  1  to  amend  further  the  Fcweign  .Xs- 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presidpnt. 
each  year  it  becomes  more  difficult  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  desir^ibi'- 
ity  of  a  foreign  assistance  proKram  to 
support  a  continuation  of  the  program 
as  now  conceived  and  administered,  liie 
reports  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee over  the  last  few  years  have  re- 
flected our  profound  dissatisfaction  with 
conduct  of  the  aid  program  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  have  suggested  cert;ln 
changes  which  we  thought  desirable 

Three  years  ago.  In  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee's  report  on  the  foieicn 
aid  bill,  the  committee  expressed  iliO 
hope  that  the  administration  would  .^:ib- 
mit  to  Congress  the  following  year  a  ij:o- 
gram  which  had  been  revamped  in  ma- 
jor respects. 

That  report  said : 

Specifically  the  committee  believes  ti-..i: 
countries  which  can  lake  care  of  themselves 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  program,  tlirit 
even  more  selectivity  among  countr;e.s 
should  be  introduced,  and  that  prompt  :ind 
serious  consideratlan  should  be  given  to  a 
greatly  Increased  vitlllzatlon  of  multil.Tter.il 
agencies,  such  as  the  International  Bank  Ur 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  its 
subsidiaries,  notably  the  International  De- 
velopment Association. 

The  hope  that  the  administration 
would  submit  such  a  program  proved  to 
be  in  vain. 

Last  year,  the  committee  reported  and 
the  Senate  approved  a  bill  which  pro- 
•vided  for  a  joint  executive-legislative 
Foreign  Aid  Planning  Committee  to  re- 
vamp the  program  and  which  laid  down 
general  guidelines  for  that  committee  to 
follow.  Unfortunately,  It  proved  to  be 
Impossible  in  conference  to  persuade  the 
House  of  the  merits  of  this  approach 

Despite  a  number  of  fine  pronounce- 
ments concerning  the  application  of  new 
criteria  In  the  granting  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance,  the  legislative  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  administration 
this  year  fell  short,  in  many  respects,  ol 
what  the  committee  deemed  desirable. 


Therefore.  Mr.  President,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  iuself  under- 
t.iken  the  task  of  writing  these  revisions 
into  law.  They  are  generally  consistent 
uith  what  the  Senate  has  approved  m  the 
pa.^t,  and  they  are  consistent  with  the 
(li.scharge  of  the  Congress'  responsibility 
for  establishing  the  terms  of  the  prop  ram 
tthich  the  executive  branch  is  to  admin- 
ister. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  authorize  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  in  sepa- 
rate bills.  This  is  a  reform  which  the 
Senate  has  Itself  previously  supported 
and  which  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
Senate  and  the  public  to  consider  each 
major  type  of  aid  on  its  own  merits  and 
to  draw  clearer  distinctions  between 
thcni.  I  want  to  emphasize  tiiat  it  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  relative  authorities 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  tho  Department  of  Defense. 

Tlie  principal  changes  which  the  com- 
mittee has  made  in  the  economic  aid 
pros  ram  are  to  concentrate  It  in  fewer 
countries  and  to  emphasize  multilateral 
rather  than  bilateral  administration. 

One  of  the  frequent  criticisms  that  has 
been  made  of  the  aid  program,  by  the 
F'oreign  Relations  Committee  as  well  as 
otlurs.  has  been  that  it  Is  too  diffuse  and 
spread  too  thinly  over  too  many  coun- 
inos  In  the  Senate  version  of  the  for- 
e:gp.  aid  bill  last  year,  one  of  the  guide- 
lines provided  for  revising  the  program 
wa.s  to  limit  aid  to  50  countries.  In  their 
te.stimony  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  tlris  year,  both  AID  Admin- 
i.^trator  Bell  and  Secretary  Rusk  have 
made  much  of  the  fact  tliat  a  major  pro- 
portion of  aid  is  indeed  concentrated  in 
a  mere  handful  of  countries.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  foreign  aid.  the 
President  himself  said: 

We  must  concentrate  on  countries  not 
hostile  to  us  that  give  solid  evidence  that 
they  are  determuied   to  help   themselves. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
jr.ade  this  a  legal  requirement  as  well  as 
a:,  administrative  policy.  The  committee 
believes  that  tliis  action  is  iiecessary  iii 
order  to  compiel  more  careful  and  selec- 
tive consideration  of  the  assistance  w  hich 
we  extend  to  those  countries  in  which 
we  have  an  overriding  interest.  There 
Ls  clearly  a  need  to  arrest  the  tendency  of 
tne  executive  branch  to  consider  foreign 
as  isiance  as  an  inevitable  and,  indeed, 
a;i:oniatic  feature  of  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions with  developing  nations.  Tlie 
r.un.erical  limitation  will  go  far  toward 
avoiding  situations  where  an  ill -con - 
.sidered  reliance  on  aid  as  a  .short  term 
exiiedient  jeopardizes  our  long-range 
interests  by  creating  complicating  com- 
mitments and  exi^ectations. 

This  limitation  need  not  unduly  re- 
strict the  flexibility  of  the  executive 
branch  in  dealing  witli  unexpected  situa- 
tions The  bill  provides  two  escape  pro- 
cedures for  such  situations — the  execu- 
tive branch  may  obtain  additional  au- 
Uiurization  from  the  foreign  policy  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  upon  presenta- 
tion of  adequate  justification,  or  it  may 
PVfxroed  through  multilateral  channels, 
because  the  committee's  limitatioiis  do 
^^t  apply  to  aid  furnished  through  the 
I.Mernational  Bank  or  its  affiliates. 


With  resr>ect  to  multilateralism  as  ■with 
concentration  of  effort,  the  administra- 
tion has  endorsed  a  principle  which  the 
committee  has  previou-sly  sought  to  pro- 
mote In  liis  message  to  Congress,  the 
Pre-sident  expressed  his  "confidence  in 
the  multilateral  nietliod  of  development 
finance."  Both  Mr.  Bell  and  Secretary 
Rusk  likewise  endorsed  an  increasing  em- 
phasis on  multilateral  aid.  The  draft 
legislation  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion did  not,  however,  reflect  their  state- 
ments. 

The  committee  does  not  propo.se  in  this 
bill  to  turn  the  entire  aid  program  over  to 
the  multilateral  institutions  but  it  has 
written  into  the  bill  several  provisions 
which  will  push  the  program  toward 
greater  multilateralism.  The  most  di- 
rect of  these  is  the  requirement  that  15 
percent  of  de\elopment  loan  fimds  be 
used  through  the  Inteniational  Bank  or 
its  affiliates,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  and  the  International 
Finance  Corporation.  In  addition,  per- 
missive authority — not  a  requirement- 
is  provided  for  use  of  15  percent  of  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  funds  through  the 
World  Bank  family  or  the  Inier-.\nieri- 
can  Development  Bank.  Finally,  all  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  loans  are  made  con- 
tingent upon  approval  of  individual  coun- 
try economic  plans  by  the  Alliance's  mul- 
tilateral review  agency,  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  or  CIAP  as  it  is  known  after  its 
S!)anish  initials. 

When  aid  pas.ses  through  an  inter- 
national organization,  such  as  the  World 
Bank  or  the  International  Development 
A.s.sociation.  en  route  from  the  aid-sup- 
plying to  the  aid-receiving  nation,  it  is 
denationalized  and  an  international 
buffer  is  erected  between  lender  and  Ixjr- 
rower.  or  between  giver  and  recei\er. 
This  has  great  political  advantages  for 
both  sides.  It  avoids  the  political  prob- 
lems which  arise  from  the  day-to-day 
involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  recipient 
in  the  course  of  administering  the  aid 
It  avoids  the  physical  presence  in  the 
territory  of  the  recipient  of  large  num- 
bers of  official  Americans,  and  their  de- 
pendents, inevitably  caUmp  attention — 
no  matter  how  circum.spect  they  might 
be — to  their  wealth  contrasted  witli  the 
poverty  of  the  recipient.  It  avoids  re- 
sentment on  the  part  of  the  aid  donor 
when  he  does  not  receive  the  gratitude 
which  he  exiiects.  and  it  avoids  the  re- 
.sentment  on  the  part  of  aid  recipients 
w'ho  often  feel  that  in  order  to  maintain 
their  self-respect  they  must  demonstrate 
their  indei>endence  by  rejecting  the  ad- 
vice of  the  donor.  Whoever  heard  of 
anybody  being  grateful  to  a  bank — or  of 
a  bank  expecting  gratitude? 

Finally,  a  multilateral  lending  agency. 
becau.se  it  is  nonnalional  and  apolitical, 
is  in  a  position  to  tie  more  sensible  eco- 
nomic strings  to  its  loans,  to  demand 
belter  economic  performance,  and  to 
police  that  performance  better.  It  Ls 
much  easier  for  the  political  leaders  of 
a  poor  country  to  accept  and  act  on  the 
unpalatable  advice  of  an  international 
agency  than  on  that  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  note- 
worthy innovations  in  the  bill,  notably 


more  specific  authority  and  expanded 
funds  for  population  coiitrol  work,  and 
authoi'ity  to  apply  to  the  other  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa  the  technique  of  the 
joint  commission  on  rural  reconstruc- 
tion which  has  been  so  successful  on 
Formosa  These  and  other  pro\'isions 
are  fully  explained  in  the  committee  re- 
port, and  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate 
with  a  further  review  of  them  at  this 
time. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  action  of  the  committee  in 
limiting  llie  authorization  of  all  aid  pro- 
grams to  a  single  year.  Until  this  year. 
I  have  myself  advocated  longer  term  au- 
thorizations, but  recent  events  have 
pertuaded  me  of  the  continuing  neces- 
sity— time  consuming  as  it  is — for  the 
annual  review  by  Congress  of  our  foreign 
aid  activities. 

The  first  factor  influencing  this  de- 
cision is  the  astonishing  assertion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  fact  of  U.S. 
aid  to  'Vietnam  is  one  of  the  bases  for  the 
commitment  of  300.000  American  troops 
there.  The  clearest  statement  of  this 
point  by  the  Secretai-y  came  in  a  speech 
before  the  national  convention  of  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Associations  in  Las 
Vegas  February  16.  As  reported  in  the 
Department  of  State's  own  press  release, 
the  Secretary  said: 

We  are  committed  to  assist  South  Vietnam 
to  resist  aggression  by  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
which  was  approved  bj  the  Senate  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote:  by  the  pledges  of  three 
successive  Presidents;  by  the  aid  approved 
by  bipartisan  majorities  in  Congress  over  a 
period  of  12  years:  by  Joint  declarations  with 
our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Weetarn 
Pacific:  and  by  the  Resolution  which  Con- 
gress adopted  in  August  1964,  with  only  two 
dissenting  votes. 

But  there  is  more  than  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  which  has  brought 
about  a  change  in  my  thinking  on  the 
question  of  multiyear  authorizations.  I 
am  most  apprehensive  about  the  tend- 
ency in  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment to  escalate  the  extent  of  our  aid 
commitments. 

In  a  television  interview  April  19.  the 
Vice  President  said  of  the  Honolulu  dec- 
laration resulting  from  the  Johnson-Ky 
conference  that  it  was  the  articulation  of 
a  Johnson  doctrine  for  Asia,  that  "it  was 
directed  towards  an  Asia,  a  modern  Asia, 
an  Asia  with  abundance,  an  Asia  with 
social  justice,  an  Asia  at  peace,  an  Asia 
with  tremendous  programs  of  social,  eco- 
nomic betterment.  '  It  was,  he  con- 
tinued— 

A  pledge  to  ourselves  and  to  pyosterlty  to 
defeat  aggression,  to  defeat  social  misery,  to 
build  viable,  free  political  Institutions,  and 
to  achieve  peace.  Now.  those  are  broad 
terms,  but  these  are  great  commitments. 
And  then  you  add  onto  this.  sir.  our  relation- 
ships with  India  and  Pakistan,  but  particu- 
larly now  India,  where  the  discussions  be- 
tween our  two  governments  have  gone  far 
beyond  Just  food;  they  have  gone  into  the 
whole  matter  of  development  of  the  economy. 
the  social,  political  structure.  I  think  there 
IS  a  tremendous  new  opening  here  for  realiz- 
ing the  dream  of  the  Great  Society  In  the 
great  area  of  Asia,  not  Just  here  at  home. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Congress  would 
agree  on  the  desirabihty  of  a  "Johnson 
doctrine  for  Asia."  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
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executive  branch  to  embark  upon  a  pro- 
gram without  thorough  congressional 
review.  I  would  be  much  more  inclined 
to  support  multiyear  authorizations  if 
there  were  not  this  tendency  to  escalate 
our  commitmenUs  by  such  statements. 
In  the  circumstances,  I  think  it  well  to 
keep  a  tighter  rein  on  the  aid  program 
than  might  otherwise  be  necessary,  or 
even  desirable. 

Further,  Mr  President,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  multiyear  authorizations,  it 
should  be  recalled  that  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion last  year  in  voting  a  2-year  author- 
ization was  directly  linked  to  a  provision 
terminating  the  aid  program  in  its  pre- 
sent form  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967. 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Aid 
Planning  Committee  to  undertake  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  premises  and  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  assistance  programs. 
It  was  only  under  these  conditions  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  mem- 
bers were  willing  to  approve  a  2-year  au- 
thorization. In  the  words  of  last  year's 
committee  report; 

These  two  major  provisions  wef.-  almost 
Indlssolubly  connected  with  resptct  to  the 
committee's  heavy  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the 
House,  which  had  voted  a  1-year  author- 
ization, would  not  concur  in  these  pro- 
visions of  last  year's  Senate  bill.  The 
House  bill  this  year,  on  the  other  hand, 
contains  a  5-year  authorization  for  de- 
velopment loans  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  a  2-year  authorization 
for  the  remainder  without  revision  of  the 
program  or  provision  for  its  review. 

Mr.  President,  the  burden  which  has 
been  carried  by  those  of  us  who  have  sup- 
ported this  program  in  the  pa^t  arises 
not  from  any  basic  fallacy  in  tie  prin- 
ciple of  assisting  other  nations,  but 
rather  from  the  imperfection?  in  the 
basic  approach  and  administration  of  the 
program  in  the  past.  The  extent  of  the 
present  public  and  congressional  dissatis- 
faction with  our  aid  program  is  such  that 
It  cannot  be  overcome  by  administrative 
reforms  and  certainly  it  does  not  merit 
the  confidence  inherent  in  a  long-term 
authorization. 

As  I  have  .said  before,  the  problem  is 
simply  that  as  long  as  we  continue  to  go 
about  foreign  aid  in  the  wrong  way  it 
will  fall  to  produce  the  hoped-for  results. 
I  believe  that  the  reforms  which  we  have 
written  into  this  bill  are  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  but  until  they  have  been 
tested,  and  other  reforms  made,  and 
until  the  world  situation  stabilizes  some- 
what, I  believe  that  we  would  be  abdi- 
cating our  responsibilities  if  we  did  not 
continue  to  conduct  an  annual  review  of 
our  aid  policies. 

Finally.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  want  to  con- 
clude with  the  thought  that  what  is  at 
Issue  is  not  so  much  whether  we  have 
a  foreign  aid  program  as  what  kind  of 
program  it  should  be.  Segments  of  the 
press  have  berated  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  rather  severely  because 
of  its  action  with  respect  to  this  bill.  Yet 
the  committee  has  approved  an  authori- 
zation only  $117  million  less  than  the 
appropriation  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  a  cut  of  less  than  5  per- 
cent, and  is  extremely  moderate  as  for- 
eign aid  cuts  go  and  less  than  I  favor 


in  this  bill.  This  is  evidence,  I  think,  of 
the  general  conviction  of  the  committee 
that  some  sort  of  foreign  aid  program  is 
necessary.  The  committee  believes  it 
will  be  a  more  effective  program  if  it  is 
changed  in  the  ways  provided  by  the 
committee  bill. 

Speaking  for  myself  alone,  for  reasons 
which  I  have  indicated  and  shall  develop 
more  fully  later  on.  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
poi-t  more  substantial  contributions  to 
development  financing  through  multina- 
tional organizations,  but  am  unwilling  to 
continue  indefinitely  large  scale  bina- 
lional  aid  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  this  morning  concerning  a  pro- 
posal of  the  President  of  the  World  Bank 
to  ask  the  developed  nations  to  contrib- 
ute $1  billion  a  year — aside  from  what- 
ever they  may  be  doing  bilaterally — for 
administration  by  the  International  De- 
velopment Association. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean 
as  a  more  effective  procedure,  and  I 
favor  the  proposal  of  Mr.  George  'Woods, 
who  I  believe  is  an  extraordinarily  able 
administrator  of  the  'World  Bank  and 
its  affiliated  organizations.  This  is 
precisely  what  I  have  in  mind. 

I  favor  the  diversion  of  a  major  part 
of  our  development  lending  into  this  type 
of  international  lending.  In  fact.  I  would 
not  he-sitate  to  support  a  lart;er  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  IDA  because  I 
believe  that  this  approach  would  be  more 
effective.  It  would  avoid  our  getting 
involved  in  the  kind  of  controversies 
such  as  that  facing  us  in  'Vietnam.  That 
is  an  extreme  example,  but  there  are 
other  instances  of  less  serious  Involve- 
ment which.  I  believe,  may  lead  to  similar 
troubles  if  bilateral  lending  is  continued. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


World  Bank  Sefks  $1  Billion  To  Lend  to 
Poor  Countries — Rich  Nation.s  To  Be 
A.SKED  To  Quadruple  Contributipns  to 
Provide    "Easy"    Loans 

(  By  Edwin  L  Dale,  Jr  ) 
Washington.  July  17. — The  United  States 
and  the  other  Industrial  countries  will  shortly 
be  asked  to  quadruple,  to  »1 -billion  a  year. 
their  contributions  to  the  World  Bank  for 
"eiisy"  loans  to  p)oor  countries. 

The  request  will  probably  be  made  this 
week  by  George  D.  Woods,  the  president  of 
the  bank.  The  formal  title  of  the  World 
Bank  Is  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development. 

The  contributions,  now  running  at  $250- 
mlUlon  a  year,  would  go  to  the  bank's  easy- 
loan  subsidiary,  known  as  the  International 
Development  Association  The  bank  itself 
raises  funds  by  selling  bonds  on  the  world's 
capital  markets 

NO  interest  and  50  YEARS  TO  PAY 

The  tJnited  States  share  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  association  would  remain  at 
about  40  i>er  cent,  or  $400-mUllon  a  year 
Instead  of  the  present  $100-mllllon  The 
money  Is  lent  to  the  world's  poorest  countries 
with  no  Interest  and  50  years  to  pay 

The  Wcxxls  request  will  pose  a  major  choice 
for  the  United  States  and  the  other  rich 
countries  It  will  bring  to  a  head  the  ques- 
tion  of   whether   a    much    larger   ix>rtlon   of 


economic  aid  to  the  poor  countries  should 
be  given  through  International  Institutions 
lii.stead  of  bilaterally. 

It  win  also  jxjee  dramatically  the  que-stion 
of  the  willingness  of  the  rich  countries  to 
Increase  the  total  volume  of  aid  to  the  devel- 
oping countries  The  World  Bank  has  calcii- 
lated  thiit  the  developing  countries  are  now 
In  a  position  to  absorb  usefully  from  $3- 
billion  to  $4-binion  more  a  year  than  they  are 
currently  receiving. 

aid    TOTALED    9   1     BILLION 

In  1964,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,  total  government  aid  was  $5  9- 
bllUon  and  private  capital  flow  was  $3  2- 
blllion. 

Mr.  Woods  has  chosen  this  week  to  make 
his  formal  request  for  additional  funds  for 
the  I  D.A.  because  the  t<-;p  foreign  aid  offlr:;als 
of  15  countries  will  be  here  for  a  meeting 
not  directly  connected  with  the  World  Bank 
This  is  a  meeting  of  the  Developmeiit  .\^. 
sistance  Committee,  an  arm  of  the  21-coun*.ry 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  nnc! 
Development.  Tlie  committee  seeks  to  co- 
ordinate the  aid  programs  of  individual  aid- 
granting  countries. 

Tlie  member  nations  of  this  committee  are 
also  the  main  contributors  to  the  I. D.A. 

The  bulk  of  support  for  the  association 
comes  from  the  United  States.  Britain.  West 
Germany.  France.  Italy,  Japan  and  Canada 
Mr.  Woods  will  speak  to  the  meeting,  but 
he  Is  expected  to  make  his  formal  request 
for  funds  for  the  IDA.  separately. 

The  donor  countries  have  known  for 
months  that  a  request  for  a  new  round  of 
contributions  for  the  IDA.  was  ImpeuUmp 
because  Its  association  funds  are  ruiir.me 
out  The  last  round  of  contributions  was 
$750-mllU£>n  over  a  three-year  period. 

Mr.  Woods  has  given  no  hint,  however,  o! 
how  much  he  will  ask.  His  asking  figure  .>f 
$1 -billion  was  learned  from  highly  authori- 
tative .sources. 

What  the  United  States  reaction  to  the  re- 
quest will  be  Is  not  known.  Top  official.^ 
have  indicated  a  definite  sympathy  with  the 
idea  that  the  rate  of  aid  given  by  the  asso- 
ciation should  be  Increased,  but  whether  they 
will  go  along  with  a  quadrupling  of  the  aid 
Is  uncertain 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  is  eager 
to  find  a  device  by  which  Its  contributions  to 
the  IDA.  would  not  further  worsen  its 
deficit  In  tlie  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments. Dollars  donated  to  the  association 
are  disbursed  by  the  bank  on  the  b.vis  >.'■ 
competitive  world-wide  biding,  and  't.v.^ 
many  of  them  eventually  flow  by  way  of  the 
poor  countries  to  other  developed  countries 

RIGHT    TO    REDUCE 

Mr  Woods  is  known  to  have  strong  reser- 
vations about  two  possible  ways  that  the 
United  States,  or  other  donor  countries,  cou'.d 
Ix-  protected  against  any  adverse  balance- 
of-payments  effect. 

One  would  be  to  give  a  nation  In  balance- 
of-payments  difficulty  the  right,  at  the  tin^e 
the  money  Is  disbursed  by  the  IDA  several 
years  from  now.  to  reduce  its  contribution  by 
some  specified  amount  for  the  year  In  ques- 
tion. This  poses  for  Mr.  Woods  the  problem 
of  not  knowing  precisely  how  much  money 
he  could  commit  for  loans. 

The  second  would  be  a  requirement  that 
the  bank  "tie"  its  disbtirsements  to  go'Xls 
procured  In  the  nation  suffering  payments 
difficulties.  Dollars  would  have  to  be  spent 
In  the  United  States,  for  example.  This 
would  require  a  sharp  revision  of  the  banks 
current  practice. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  like  this  opportunity  to  pa.ss 
without  expressing  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  the  out- 
.^'.nr.ding  service  he  has  rendered  in  hold- 
iiit;  the  hearings  and  In  having  this  bill 
j)i\iperly  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
cdii.sideration. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  difficult  a.ssign- 
iraiit-in  connection  with  legislative  mat- 
ters than  one  involving  the  handling  of 
foicign  aid  legislation — wiiich  is  always 
a  controversial  subject,  in  its  least,  in 
addition  to  involving  the  varied  opinions 
of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

I  .state  frankly  that  while  the  bill  was 
reported,  many  different  viewpoints 
were  expressed  on  it,  and  still  aie  being 
pxiMcssed.  The  Chairman  is  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  the  fine  way  in  which 
he  conducted  the  hearings,  for  his 
thoi-ough  knowledge  of  the  problems  con- 
fionting  us  in  the  foreign  aid  field,  and 
for  his  devotion  to  a  cau.se  that  I  believe 
:.<;  c.-isential  to  our  international  interest. 

Experience  clearly  demonstrates  that 
friends  and  caoperation  cannot  be 
bought  with  money,  and  that  neither 
people  nor  governments  can  be  remade 
111  our  own  image.  That  has  been  one 
of  the  problems  confronting  not  only  our 
Nation  but  also  the  committee  in  deal- 
ing with  this  problem.  'We  have  not 
he.sjtated  to  spend  large  sums  of  money. 
but  in  many  instances  the  results  have 
been  far  from  satisfactory. 

With  that  thought  in  mind.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
10  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  kind  words  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas.  He  has  followed  these 
hearings  closely,  and  has  made  a  great 
conii  ibution  to  the  consideration  of  what 
I  regard  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
bills  which  has  come  before  the  Senate 

It  is  difficult  becau.se  it  undertakes  to 
deal  with  what  I  believe  is  the  major 
problem  confronting  the  world— that  is. 
the  'sreat  disparity  between  the  incomes 
and  living  standards  of  industriali?ed 
nations  and  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

I  recognize  the  problem.  I  have  been 
criticized,  as  have  other  members,  for 
iiot  being  fully  conscious  of  this  problem, 
and  sympathetic  to  criticisms  based  on 
wme  of  my  actions  and  statements  in  the 
last  2  years  on  this  subject.  I  believe 
that  this  is  perhaps  due  to  my  failure 
to  convey  adequately  to  the  press,  who 
have  commented  on  this,  what  I  feel 
about  the  problem. 

I  have  always  supported  foreign  aid 
bectinning  with  the  Marshall  plan.  But 
a.s  time  passed,  it  became  more  evident, 
in  my  view,  that  something  ba.slc  is 
wrong  with  the  aid  program. 

The  program  has  not  achieved  its  pur- 
po.^e  in  the  underdeveloped  world,  as  It 
did  In  Europe.  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
perience with  the  Marshall  plan  misled 
some  of  us  to  believe  thr  we  can  do  with 
money  what  we  did  in  Europe.  The  dif- 
feience.  of  course,  has  been  commented 
upon  often:  The  situation  in  Euiope  in- 
volved a  highly  developed  economy  and 
society  which  was  severely  damaged  by 
the  war.  That  society  contained  the 
manpower,  the  know-how,  the  men  and 
the  traditions — everything  except  the 
capital.    All  it  needed  was  the  infusion 


of  capital.     We  supplied  that  and  the 
aid  program  worked  well. 

The  situation  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  not  comparable  to  that  in  Europe  after 
the  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  bilateral 
apiiroach  by  a  great  nation  assuming  a 
kind  of  patronizing  attitude— a  new  kind 
of  colonial  attitude,  in  which  we  under- 
take to  supervise  and  tell  the  under- 
developed countries  what  to  do — can 
succeed.  The  word  "coloiiial"  may  not 
be  proper,  but  I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
word  at  the  moment 

■We  are  becoming  involved  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  a  great  maiiy  countries, 
and  I  do  riot  believe  we  are  capable  of 
making  the  existing  program  work  effec- 
tively. That  is  why,  in  frustration  at 
the  lack  of  success  aiid  also  because  of 
the  involvement  in  such  instances  as  in 
Vietnam.  I  have  turned  to  the  multi- 
lateral approach. 

■Within  thcii-  respective  areas  of  opera- 
tion, the  agencies  such  a.s — IDA.  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund.  IFC.  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
the  Asian  Development  Baiik — have 
done  a  good  job.  The  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  has  just  been  created,  but 
the  organizations  that  have  operating 
experience  have  been  doing  a  good  job, 
free  from  the  involvements  and  the  dif- 
ficulties that  we  are  suffering  from  in 
our  various  aid  relationships  throughout 
the  world. 

This  is  the  main  point.  I  am  not 
minimizing  the  importance  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  doinc  something  to 
bring  about  better  conditions  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped world.  1  believe  we  should. 
But  we  should  do  this  in  a  more  cfTective 
way  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

In  pa.ssing,  I  wish  to  say  that  economic 
aid,  whether  given  bilaterally  or  multi- 
laterally,  is  not  the  whole  answer  to  the 
problems  of  the  developing  nations  by 
any  means.  It  is  only  a  supplement.  I 
believe  that  of  far  greater  importance  is 
the  question  of  terms  of  trade — that  is. 
how  to  stabilize  and  increase  the  income 
of  underdeveloped  countries  for  their 
basic  raw  matt- rials. 

It  has  always  seemed  very  sad  to  me 
that  great  countries,  like  ours  and  tho.se 
of  Western  Europe,  use  their  ingenuity  in 
trying  to  get  commodities  from  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost,  in  the  old  tradition  of  our  capi- 
talistic system,  and  then  have  to  turn 
arouiid  and  supplement  the  economies  of 
tho.se  underdeveloped  countries  with  aid. 
It  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  pay  too  low 
a  price  for  the  basic  commodities — the 
minerals,  the  foodstuffs  of  the  under- 
developed countries — and  then  give  aid 
to  the  same  countries.  A  way  should  be 
found  to  enable  these  countries  to  benefit 
more  from  their  trade.  This  is  wliat  I 
mean  when  I  say  we  need  to  improve  the 
terms  of  ti~ade. 

A  great  disparity  has  developed  be- 
tween the  prices  of  industrialized  goods 
and  raw  materials  Of  course,  that  same 
problem  has  afflicted  us  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  result  of  which  for  many 
years  our  farmers,  who  produce  the 
wheat,  the  cotton,  the  soyl)eans,  and  the 
corn,  never  received  a  fair  price  for  their 
commodities.  That  is  why  the  Federal 
Government  had  to  step  in  with  price 


support  and  other  programs  in  an  at- 
tempt to  rectify  the  situation. 

The  same  system  cannot  be  applied  in- 
teiTiationally.  but  I  do  believe  that  a  sys- 
tem should  be  instituted  which  would  en- 
able the  developing  countries  to  obtain 
better — and  more  stable — prices  for  their 
raw  materials.  This  would  be  a  far  su- 
perior way  In  which  to  eliminate  this 
great  disparity  in  Income  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  nations  than  continua- 
tion of  aid  would  be. 

To  me.  aid  is  a  temporary  palliative, 
rather  than  a  real  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  have  supported  aid,  and  I  support 
it  now.  However.  I  wish  to  say  again  that 
I  shall  not  continue  to  support  bilateral 
lending  because  of  the  unfortunate  po- 
litical results  of  it. 

I  believe  bilateral  aid  contributes  to 
making  unsatisfactoiy  relationships  in 
many  cases.  'V\'e  have  had  libraries 
burned.    I  do  not  know  how  many. 

<At  this  point.  Mr.  Byrd  of  'Vii'ginia 
assumed  the  chair. ' 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  FL"a>BRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  interested  in  what 
the  Senator  said  about  raising  the  in- 
come of  the  people  of  the  countries  where 
we  ai-c  doing  business. 

'While  our  aid  program  has  been  unable 
to  achieve  that  purpose  in  a  mateiial 
degree,  some  of  our  business  concerris — 
and  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  at  this  point,  and  others — have 
achieved  that  purpose  and  improved  the 
lot  of  the  people  in  the  countries  where 
they  operate.  They  gradually  produce 
more  of  what  they  sell.  I  believe  that 
in  one  Latin  American  country  they  pro- 
duced 100  percent  of  what  they  sold  in 
that  country.  There  is  more  business  for 
the  company,  it  improves  the  lot  of  the 
people,  and  it  improves  business  gen- 
erally. 

I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  is  familiar  with  the  com- 
mencement address  given  by  the  Hon- 
orable Eugene  Black  at  Wellesley  College 
early  in  June,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
many  weaknesses  in  our  methods  of  ex- 
tending aid.  That  speech  of  Mr  Black 
was  so  good  that  it  did  not  get  the  press 
coverage  it  deserved.  I  inserted  it  in  the 
Record.  * 

Mr.  Black  pointed  out  that  our  State 
Department  is  so  busy  conducting  pro- 
grams and  they  spend  so  much  time  at 
it  that  it  detracts  from  their  ability  to 
carry  out  the  noi-mal  functions  of  the 
I>epartment  of  State. 

He  recommended  that  more  of  our  aid 
be  extended  through  International  or- 
ganizations, which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fitlbkight]  referred  to, 
and  also  through  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. He  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  we  could  extend  aid  through  some 
of  our  business  organizations  or  cor- 
porations. 

I  lealize  that  there  are  risks— ipolitical 
risks,  at  least — in  the  latter  suggestion. 
However,  we  must  admit  that  most  of 
our  big  corporations  are  many  times 
more  efficient  than  Government  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  Black  pointed  out  how  many  of 
our  Government  agencies  spend  so  much 
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money  competing  with  each  other; 
issuing  statements  of  what  they  are  go- 
ing to  do  in  a  country,  and  then  not 
doing  it.  That  does  not  make  the  people 
of  the  country  feel  good  about  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  we  should  pay  more  attention 
to  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Black.  He  has  been  reasonably  success- 
ful with  the  International  Bank  -vhich 
he  headed  for  several  years.  It  not  only 
did  a  urcAl  deal  of  good  throughout  the 
world  but  accumulated  a  billion  dollars 
in  reserves  at  the  same  time,  all  of  which 
was  invested  in  U.S.  securities,  showing 
that  somebody,  at  least,  has  some  con- 
fidence in  the  financial  position  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  we  should  pay  more  attention 
to  recommendations  such  as  those  made 
by  Mr.  Black. 

Mr.  FITLBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  endorse 
what  the  Senator  has  said  about  Mr. 
Black.  I  have  spoken  with  him  rr.  any 
times  in  the  past  about  this  subject.  Mr. 
Woods  is  now  carrying  on  the  tradition 
of  the  Bank. 

Mr.  John  Rockefeller  III,  who  ha.s  been 
very  interested  in  Asia,  made  a  speech 
recently  in  New  York  along  the  same 
lines.  Many  people  with  great  experience 
in  this  field  endorse  the  principle  of  pro- 
viding aid  throuyh  multilateral  agencies. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  While  on  a  very  fruitful 
trip,  which  was  known  as  the  Marusficld 
mission,  we  found  that  all  countries  in 
.wutheast  A.sia,  bar  none,  excluding 
North  Vietnam,  of  course,  were  very 
much  interested  in  the  cooperative  pro- 
po.sals  for  improving  the  economy  of  the 
region. 

Perhaps  if  that  program  were  imple- 
mented they  would  not  think  so  much 
about  fiyhting  or  taking  over  a  neighbor- 
ing country. 

I  notice  this  morning  m  one  of  the 
news  items  that  the  Saigon  government 
decided  to  take  away  the  aid  programs 
of  South  Vietnam  from  the  CIA.  I  fear 
that  not  many  people  knew  that  the  CIA 
wa.s  operating  aid  programs  in  many 
countries,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  that  is 
a  good  thing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  take  it  away  from  them? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  tliis  case  the  CIA 
seems  to  have  ofx-rated  efflciently. 

I  want  to  .say  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
go  on  that  trip  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  M.'Vnsfield,  who  is  very  much 
respected  in  everj-  country  of  the  world 
where  we  went. 

But  the.se  southeastern  Asian  countries 
must  have  some  means  and  plans  to  work 
together  or  they  will  constantly  be  at  war 
w-ith  each  other,  and  we  may  be  at  war 
with  them. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  projects  for  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  in 
foreign  countries  through  some  of  our 
busine.ss  corporatiorus. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  done  well  to  bring  this  subject 
up.  A  bilateral  program  has  many 
drawbacks.  Where  there  is  a  multilat- 
eral program  we  at  least  have  several 
countries  watchiiig  each  other  to  see  that 
this  program  is  operated  efiQciently,  fair- 
ly, and  honestly. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  there  is  taken 
away  the  idea  that  one  country  is  seeking 
to  dominate  another.  Tliis  is  a  com- 
plaint we  get  around  the  world.  I  do  not 
believe  the  President  had  that  intention 
in  mind  in  carrying  out  our  aid  program. 
But  conditions  arise  which  give  credence 
to  this  complaint,  and  it  creates  a  bad 
relationship. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  On  the  point  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken  I  made.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  insist  on  private  industry,  both 
domestic  and  foreign  participation,  in 
tliese  programs,  and  in  these  countries, 
in  every  way  possible.  I  feel  that  that 
is  the  way  that  we  get  eiBcient  manage- 
ment based  on  experience.  That  is  true 
of  domestic  corporations,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  true  of  foreign  corporations  as  well. 
They  can  use  this  money  to  its  greatest 
advantage.  That  is  one  of  the  probUms 
facing  me  when  it  comes  to  voting  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  I 
know,  from  June  30,  1965,  to  June  30, 
196C,  we  spent  $550  million  in  South 
Vietnam  on  the  foreign  aid  program,  all 
outside  of  tlie  military. 

In  testimony  before  our  committee — 
and  It  appears  in  the  hearings — a  man 
formerly  in  the  AID  program  sent  over 
as  a  consultant  came  back  and  said  that 
only  10  or  20  percent  of  this  money 
reached  the  people  to  render  benefits  to 
them  that  we  really  intended. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  suppwrt  for- 

eiKii  aid  programs.     I  support  them  now. 

I  believe  that  our  Nation  can  be  of 

a.ssistance  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

It  dcK^s  concern  me  that  we  do  not  get 

more  value  for  our  money.     Money  does 

not  .seem  to  buy  friends  in  this  program. 

Mr   FULBRIGHT.     No. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     We  have  to  try  to  get 

the  money  out  to  the  people  them.selvcs. 

In  many  instances  we  have  been  lacking. 

I  regret  it  very  much. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  if  I 
might  question  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  definite 
idea  how  we  should  proceed  on  this  bill? 
Will  we  vote  on  it  today?  I  am  ready  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
there  are  some  Senators  who  have 
amendments,  and  I  would  hope  tiiat  they 
offer  them.  It  is  my  intention  to  ask  for 
a  live  quorum,  in  order  to  get  Members 
over  here  to  offer  their  amendments 
which  they  supposedly  have  ready. 

Let  me  ask  the  Chair,  how  many 
amendments  are  there  at  Uie  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  four  printed  amendments,  and  two 
additional  were  submitted  today. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JavitsJ  advised  me  be- 
fore he  left  the  Chamber  that  he  would 
be  anxious  to  come  back  within  a  short 
time,  because  he  has  some  amendments 
to  offer. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  he 
has  three. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No.  141  Leg] 

Aiken  Domlnlck  Miindt 

Anderson  Fiilbrlght  NeuberKer 

Burdlck  Holland  Slnipson 

Byrd.  Va.  Jordan.  Idaho  Talmadge 

Carlson  Mansfield  Voung.  Ohio 

Church  McClellan 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  BassI,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Cannon  1.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd]. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Ellen- 
DERl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Grueninc],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  fiCiiii 
Louisiana  IMr.  Lo.vc],  and  the  Scna;oi 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  tlie  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Douglas),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland!,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan  1.  the 
Senator  fiom  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy i, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mi - 
C'RTHvl,  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota 
IMr.  MondaleI,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr.  MusKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  PellI,  the  Senator  fniin 
South  Carolian  IMr.  Russei.i.1,  and  thr- 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman  ^ 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  th.- 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin:, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
HruskaI.  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Thurmond!,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  ai'e  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
ScoTTl  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agiteing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  is  agreed  to,  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Ai-ms  will  carrj*  out  the  or- 
der of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

Hartkf  Pastore 

Hayden  Pearson 
Hickeiilooper      Prouty 

Hill  Proxmlre 

Inouye  Randolph 

Jackson  Rlblcoff 

JiivlU  Robert.son 

Kuchel  Russell,  Oa 

laxische  Baltonstall 

McOe«  Smathers 

McOovern  Smith 

Mclntyre  Stennis 

Metoalf  Symlntrton 

Miller  T>-dln»!s 

Monroney  William*.  N  J 

Montoya  Winiam.s.  DeL 

Morse  Yarboronph 

Morton  Young,  N.  Dak. 
Moss 
Nelson 


AMort 

Kartlett 

Buyh 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoKgs 

Hrew.'^ter 

Byrd.  W   Va. 

Ca-se 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Pong 

Gore 

Harrl-s 

Hart 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
'um  is  present. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
address  myself  to  the  pending  measure 
and  make  some  general  observations 
about  it  and  then  speak  specifically  with 
•r:!ard  to  four  amendments  which  I  shall 
jtltT  to  the  pending  bill. 

My  first  amendment  is  an  effort  to 
authorize  the  program  for  2  years  in- 
sttad  of  for  1  year,  as  now  set  forth  in 
;h(^  legislation. 

The  amendment  Is  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators FoNG,  Harris,  Inouy-e,  Morse, 
Neison,  Douglas,  and  myself. 

The  second  amendment  Is  to  prohibit 
aid  to  military  juntas  that  have  under- 
taken takeovers  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment— and  Argentina,  of  course,  is 
the  prime,  present  example — unless 
thtv  give  appropriate  assurances  of  the 
restoration  of  human  and  civil  rights 
.ir.d  of  free  election  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  The  amendment  contains  the 
:  •  ct.s.sary  escape  clause  of  the  President 
to  certify  to  Congress  that  the  national 
.security  requires  the  continuance  of  some 
aid. 

The  third  amendment  would  deal  with 
Pie.sident  Nasser  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  Congress  has  dealt  with  that 
.■-ubject  before.  However,  somehow  or 
other  we  cannot  get  through  to  the  ad- 
nini.'itration  that  we  cannot  see  the  wis- 
dom of  giving  aid  to  Nasser  when  he  is 
working  completely  opposite  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  almost 
ever.v  department.  The  amendment  is 
the  same  as  the  one  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningI  and  I  co- 
tpon-sor  that  amendment, 

Tlie  fourth  amendment  endeavors  to 
incorpxirate  in  the  Senate  bill  what  I 
think  was  a  vei-y  fine  proposal  in  the  bill 
ju.st  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
t:ve,s,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  this  was  not  even  referred  to 
;■;  the  Senate  committee.  That  proposal 
conceriis  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Private  Investment  Advisoiy 
Council  in  order  to  determine  what  part 
and  whether  an  adequate  part  is  being 
I'layed  in  the  foreign  aid  program  by  pri- 
ijte  enterprise. 

A  Bi  eat,  historic  report  was  issued  last 
August  by  a  Committee  headed  by  Mr. 
■Artliur  K.  Watson,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign 
Aid,  This  report  corwierned  private  en- 
terprise in  foreign  aid. 

The  Committee  was  set  up  pursuant  to 
ail  amendment  which  I  offered  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  That  report  requires 
extensive  implementation.  When  the 
amendment  is  offered,  I  shall  introduce 
two  reports  given  to  me  by  AID  as  to  the 
f^xtent  to  which  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations have  been  implemented. 

I  think  the  idea  of  maintaining  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  advisory  committee  and 
^--eing  to  the  further  implementation  of 
■ne  Watson  Committee  is  splendid.  It 
■•eeni.s  to  me  that  it  should  receive  uni- 
■.ei\sal  acclaim.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
tninks  well  enough  of  It  to  Include  It  in 
the  bill  and  thereby  make  the  Congress 
unanimous  on  the  subject. 

Those  are  the  four  amendments  to 
*hich  I  shall  address  myself  In  due 
course.    Before  I  deal  with  the  amend- 


ments, I  wish  to  make  an  observation 
upon  one  matter  which  has  been  raised, 
rather  importantly,  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  FulbrightI,  for  whom  I 
have  the  very  highest  regard. 

I  do  not  think  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  renders  good 
service  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 
That  suggestion  involves  the  thesis  that, 
because  we  give  foreign  aid  to  a  nation, 
we  become  so  involved  with  that  nation 
that  foreign  aid  leads  to  other  involve- 
ment, and  wc  find  ourselves  up  to  our 
necks  in  military  involvement. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  cites  Viet- 
nam as  a  prune  example  of  how  the  for- 
eign aid  program  can  lead  us  mto  mili- 
tary involvement  and  war. 

Indeed,  this  statement  is  given  as  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  the  authoriza- 
tion for  foreign  aid  is  only  on  a  1-year 
basis.  I  think  ever\-body  realizes  the 
completely  valid  arguments  against  the 
grave  lack  of  flexibility  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  1-year  basis. 

Mr,  President.  I  have  sought  to  find  in 
the  transcript  of  the  foreign  aid  hearings 
the  basis  for  the  view  of  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  I  do  not  find  any  real  basis  for 
it.  In  fact,  I  find  the  situation  to  be 
the  opposite. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  May  9,  1966,  at 
pages  549  to  554.  Secretai-y  Ru'^k  offered 
substantial  evidence  showing  that  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  whether  it  was 
good  or  bad  judgment,  was  the  result  of 
a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  it  has  a  vital  stake  in  the 
security  and  independence  of  southeast 
Asia.  Indeed,  statistics  show  that 
United  States  economic  aid  to  Vietnam 
followed  rather  than  preceded  the  mili- 
tary escalation  of  that  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  tliis  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  table  of  total  United  States  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Vietnam  for  the  fiscal  vears 
1958  to  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Total  U.S.  economic  aid  to  Vietnam, 

fiscal  years  1958-66 

( MUllons  of  VS.  dollars) 

1958    188,7 

1959    207,  1 

1960  -.- 180,5 

1961  144,6 

1962  143,3 

1963  197.5 

1964  223,7 

1965  268.9 

1966  (estimated) 541.1 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  our  aid  remained  relatively 
stable  until  after  President  Kennedy 
took  his  historic  position  on  July  15,  1963, 
to  increase  our  Vietnam  troop  strength 
from  2,000  to  16,000,  and  to  change  their 
status  to  combat  troops.  A  material 
escalation  occurred  after  December  12, 
1965,  when  President  Johnson  increased 
our  tioop  commitment  to  Vietnam  by 

175,000, 

In  other  words,  the  situation  did  not 
change  in  magnitude  in  all  the  years 
down  to  about  1963,  when  a  25  percent 
increase  occurred  in  economic  aid  to 
Vietnam,  and  in  1964,  1965,  and  1966. 
when  the  figure  was  really  high. 


I  cannot  see  the  \al)duy  of  this  thesis, 
Mr  President,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it 
should  have  an  influence — in  this  case, 
an  adverse  influence — upon  our  pwlicy 
with  respect  to  foreign  aid,  because  it  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  foreign  aid  is  In- 
tended to  endeavor  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance in  the  world  to  some  extent.  The 
more  developed  countries  are  advancing 
at  such  a  faster  rate  as  to  widen  the  gap 
with  the  underdeveloped  countries,  not- 
withstanding the  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations. In  some  effort  to  level  off 
that  situation,  t.o  close  that  gap.  we  and 
otlier  industrialized  nations  pive  foreign 
aid.  realizing  that  a  relatively  wealthy 
nation  cannot  live  on  a  poverty-stricken 
street  unless  it  does  its  share  and  its 
part  in  attempting  to  bring  up  the  oth- 
ers who  are  not  so  fortunate. 

One  other  feature  that  has  come  out 
of  Senator  Fttlprichts  thesis  is  the 
strong  view  that  our  aid  should  be  placed 
on  a  multilateral  basis.  A  strong  argu- 
ment exists  for  that  view,  and  on  the 
whole  I  am  sympathetic  to  it.  A  great 
deal  of  experience  in  the  World  Bank, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation has  shown  that  aid  handled 
through  international  agencies  is  ef- 
fective in  shielding  us  from  criticisms 
and  the  antipathies  which  result  on  the 
part  of  the  receiver  toward  the  aid  giver. 

However.  Mr.  President,  under  present 
world  conditions,  it  is  impractical  to  ex- 
pect the  bulk  of  our  foreign  aid  efforts 
and  that  of  other  countries  to  be  made 
entirely  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

The  bill  calls  for  15  percent  of  the  aid 
funds  to  go  through  international  agen- 
cies. That  is  probably  just  about  as 
much  as  can  be  expected. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  wiiich  they  state  their  objection  to 
some  of  the  limitations  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  S,  3584.  Among  them  the  league  ob- 
jects to  the  requirement  in  this  bill  that 
15  percent  of  development  loans  be  chan- 
neled via  the  IBRD  and  IDA — much  as 
they  favor  the  idea  of  aid  through  multi- 
lateral channels — on  the  grounds  that  it 
may  lead  to  a  further  reduction  of  funds 
for  development  loans.  However,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  requirement  is  mandatory, 
it  is  just  about  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

In  deference  to  the  views  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  New  York  State,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1,' 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Similarly.  I  have  a  let- 
ter from  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  This  organiza- 
tion feels  more  kindly  toward  the  15  per- 
cent requirement,  but  also  joins  the  State 
league  in  protesting  the  1-year  author- 
ization. I  join  them  in  considering  that 
extremely  unwise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  City  of  New  York 
be  printed  in  the  Re«ord  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W  thout 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  share  of  total  free 
world  economic  assistance  channeled 
through  international  agencies  is  at)out 
17  percent  of  the  total  commitmenLs,  and 
has  remained  fairly  constant  in  recent 
years.  Thus,  despite  strenuous  efforts 
on  our  part  through  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  of  the  OF.CD  and 
other  channel.s,  tlie  Ciovernments  of 
France.  West  Germany,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Japan  have  been  unwilling  to 
relinquish  control  over  their  AID  funds 
to  international  lending  institutions. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  varied.  The 
French,  for  example,  link  their  program 
closely  to  countries  which  they  formerly 
administered  and  with  which  they  now 
have  a  rather  close  political  and  eco- 
nomic relation.  The  United  Kingdom 
gives  assistance  to  former  British  pos- 
sessions or  territories,  which  makes  the 
desire  to  keep  it  bilateral. 

Tlie  German  program  is  motivat  ^d  not 
only  by  a  genuine  desire  to  assist  in  the 
social  and  economic  progress  of  he  less 
developed  world,  but  also  by  strong 
emphasis  both  on  the  expansion  cf  trade 
with  Germany  and  on  exercising  political 
pre.ssures  in  supF>ort  of  the  .so-called 
Hallstein  doctrine — that  is.  the  refu.sal 
of  Germany  to  recognize  a  nation  which 
recognizes  East  Germany. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  opposed  a  multiyear 
authorization  in  respect  to  the  program. 
Indeed,  the  classic  reasons  given  for 
multiyear  authorizations  are.  in  my 
judgment,  extremely  pei-suasive.  In  the 
first  place,  almost  every  administration 
has  asked  for  it,  and  that  includes  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administra- 
tions. The  administration  of  President 
Eiseiihower  led  in  seeking  a  multiyear  au- 
thorization here. 

Indeed,  in  1961,  Congress  approved  a 
5 -year  authorization  for  the  develop- 
ment loan,  part  of  it  from  the  AID  pro- 
gram. In  1962.  Congress  approved  a 
4-year  authorization  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Congre.ss  has  also  approved 
long-term  authorizations  for  U.S.  sub- 
scriptions to  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  In  the 
shape  of  contributions  to  their  basic 
capital. 

Mr.  President,  the  classic  arguments 
for  a  2-year  authorization  are,  first,  of 
course,  the  added  flexibility  which  such 
an  authorization  will  provide.  Inciden- 
tally, 2  years  is  just  about  the  ba.sic  mini- 
mum in  which  any  flexibility  at  all  could 
be  experienced. 

But  it  Ls  essential  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  give  some  opportunity  for  plan- 
ning, both  to  our  own  agencies  and  the 
recipients  of  aid,  and  it  Is  the  universal 
opinion  of  all  of  the  technicians  t.nd  the 
directors  of  these  programs  that  at  the 
very  minimum  a  2-year  authorization  is 
necessary  to  give  some  elbowroDm  for 
anybody  to  plan,  Including  ourselves. 

In  fact,  the  need  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relation."!  to  deal  with  an  au- 
thorization every  *year  Is  one  of  the 
serious   arguments   against   the  single- 


year  authoi-ization  because  it  impedes 
very  materially  their  opportunity  to 
probe  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  feeling,  no  particu- 
lar grassroots  feeling  on  the  subject,  for 
the  other  t)ody  just  voted  the  other  day 
237  to  146  to  give  a  5-year  authorization 
for  development  loans  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress;  and  2-year  authorizations 
for  the  remainder  of  the  aid  prorram. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  very 
clear  on  all  programs  of  efficiency  of  op- 
eration, the  testimony  of  experts,  the  re- 
qup.st  of  the  administration,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  the  Senate  and  the  other 
body  to  do  their  jobs,  that  at  the  very 
minimum  we  should  have  a  2-year  au- 
thorization. 

As  I  said  before.  I  introduced  an 
amendment  sjwn.sored  by  myself  and 
Senators  Fong.  Harris.  Inouye.  Moss. 
Nelson,  and  Douglas — completely  bi- 
partisan spon.sorship — for  a  2-year  pro- 
gram acioss  the  board:  militai-y.  eco- 
nomic, development  loan,  and  all  phases 
of  the  bill. 

I  am  advised  that  two  members  of  the 
committee  are  propo.sing  to  offer  this 
amendment.  Normally,  we  yield  to 
members  of  the  committee  in  the  offer- 
ing of  amendments  when  they  choo.se  to 
do  so. 

I  h^vc  decided.  as.";uming  these  mem- 
bers go  forward  with  an  amendment 
which  is  in  form  satisfactoi-y  to  me  and 
the  cospon.sors  of  my  amendment,  that  I 
would  rest  content  with  joimng  them, 
and  I  trust  other  cosponsors  of  my 
amendment  will  join,  so  that  we  may 
present  a  conmion  effort  to  attain  the  2- 
year  authorization  for  the  program. 

After  all,  the  2-year  authorization 
would  be  a  very  much  reduced  multi- 
year  authorization  than  that  already  au- 
thorized in  the  House  of  Representative.s. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI  is 
making  an  effective  argument  why  the 
period  of  time  should  be  longer  than  1 
year,  or  possibly  2  or  more  years.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
mentioned  a  vote  taken  in  the  other  body 
on  the  5-year  exteirsion,  which  I  believe 
was  a  final  vote.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  there  was  a  vote  of 
191  to  193  reducing  the  5-year  term. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The'Hou.se  rejected  the 
motion  to  recommit  Containing  a  reduc- 
tion from  2  years  to  1  year  all  authoriza- 
tion, except  for  the  5-ycar  authorization 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  a  $256  million 
cut  In  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
There  was  a  vote  of  237  to  146.  Support 
for  the  2-year  authorization  principal 
was  sustained  on  several  other  votes  dur- 
ing this  debate. 

i  was  giving  that  vote  as  authority  for 
the  limited  proposition  that  I  was  ad- 
vancing rather  than  for  more  than  I  was 
contending  for. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Has  the  Senator 
given  thought  to  the  fact  that  the  Hou.se 
passed  the  5-year  exten.slon  and  that  is 
now  the  pending  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate? We  have  a  1-year  extension. 
Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  assume 
that  in  the  conference  the  conference 


committee  might  agree  to  2  or  3  yea:.^, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  always  found 
when  we  legislate  that  way  that  we  aie 
likely  to  lose  our  position,  because  I  have 
been  In  many  conferences.  I  am  the 
.senior  member  of  one  of  our  important 
committees  and  I  am  in  all  of  those  co:.- 
ferences.  I  say  that  is  sui  generi.';.  as 
lawyers  say.  Things  that  get  traded  otf 
in  conference  might  include  somett.Kit; 
where  tli£  Senate  conferees  are  in  a  I'O- 
sition  to  say,  "The  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  1  year  and  we  are  going  to  suck 
to  that."  Therefore,  unless  it  is  chal- 
lenged on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  we 
get  some  consequences,  what  is  the  view 
of  the  Senate?  There  would  be  no  rea- 
son why  the  conferees  could  not  .'^land 
fa.st. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  that  alternative. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  As  one  who  h&& 
served  on  conferences  between  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  tiie  Senate,  I  car. 
assure  the  Senator  that  Hoase  conLiee^ 
are  not  only  tough  but  they  usually  pre- 
vail. That  is  why  I  made  that  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Scnai-r 
who  is  ver>-  capable.  And  knowint;  lur.i 
and  loving  him  as  I  do.  It  was  my  fccinu' 
that  we  would  have  to  put  this  one  to 
the  test,  becau.se  it  Is  so  Important.  I  do 
not  thii\k  there  should  be  any  room  for 
doubt  about  it. 

I  value  vei-y  much  the  intercession  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  ! 
He  is  always  most  helpful  and  graciou- 
I  agree  that  the  foreign  aid  program  :n 
its  present  form  is  inadequate,  princi- 
pally because  the  total  impact,  in  term? 
of  public  and  private  capital  flowmc  u 
underdeveloped  countries,  is  vastly  below 
the  needs  of  developing  nations  for  de- 
velopment capital.  This  is  a  failun  i:. 
terms  of  direct  assistance  and  tend.-  t) 
encourage  the  flow  of  private  capital  ar.d 
increased  AID  contributions  to  indus- 
trialized countries. 

One  of  the  prime  arguments  for  mul'i- 
year  authoi-izatlon  Is  the  ability  to  se: 
increased  aid  contributions  from  other 
industrialized  countries. 

The  10  principal  aid  givers  in  the  vorld 
are  members  of  the  OECD  and  when  you 
ask  for  more  or  for  their  part  you  are 
met  with  the  argument:  Who  knows  what 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  i.s  -'o- 
ing  to  do  next  year:  therefore,  why  a.-k 
us:  why  not  see  what  your  Congrei.s  is 
going  to  do? 

This  hampers  and  cripples  the  cff  );t 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  level 
of  countries.  The  level  of  countries  needs 
eventually  to  be  brought  up.  The  United 
NaUons'  goal  Is  that  each  industrialized 
country  should  make  1  percent  of  its  na- 
tional in(X)me  available  for  assistance. 

We  are  15  percent  short  of  the  eco- 
nomic aid  the  world  needs  to  make  rea- 
sonable progress.  GATT  is  incrca.'^iiw. 
not  being  lost.  About  1  percent  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  would  mean 
twice  as  much  aid  as  authorized  by  thi> 
bill,  something  In  the  neighborhood  of  sc 
billion. 


In  respect  to  Italy.  Its  aid  is  fifteen-one 
luindredths  of  1  percent  of  Italy's  na- 
tional income.  In  the  case  of  Japan  It  Is 
one-third  of  1  percent.  In  the  ca.se  of 
Canada  It  is  about  .39  of  1  percent.  In 
t!ie  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  It  is  more 
like  our  own.  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
Prance  is  well  over  1  percent- 1  26  per- 
cent. 

These  deficiencies,  Mr  President,  in- 
dicate what  can  be  done  and  what  even- 
t;illy  needs  to  be  done  in  terms  of  some 
kind  of  world  peace  and  security 

i  iest>ectfully  submit  that  one  of  the 
ireat  keys  to  It  is  confidence  in  our  own 
program  and  giving  it  some  status  which 
will  enable  our  negotiators  in  the  inter- 
national negotiating  forums  of  the  world 
to  seek  additional  aid  from  others  be- 
cau.se  we  ar-e  practicing  what  we  preach, 
and  that  we  give  them  some  assurance 
over  a  period  of  time,  which  gives  ca- 
pability for  negotiations  instead  of  shut- 
ting the  door  to  it 

I  think  that  the  argument  for  a  2-year 
authorization  is  absolutely  irrefutable. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will  .see 
the  justice  of  the  proposal  and  will  vote. 
at  the  very  least,  for  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion so  that  we  may  go  into  conference 
kiiowing  how  the  Senate  feels,  instead  of 
with  the  uncertainty,  at  the  very  least, 
and  the  ability,  as  it  stands  now-,  of  the 
cfmferees  coming  out  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  just  sayinu.  "Well, 
1  year  it  Is,  and  the  Senate  went  along 
with  us  and  so  we  are  going  to  stick  by 
it  "  I  think  this  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take for  our  country. 

Now,  Mr  Pre.sident,  the  other  amend- 
ment, aside  from  the  2-year  proposal 
which  I  shall  press,  is  an  amendment  to 
deal  with  the  problems  created  by  mili- 
tary juntas,  particularly  the  Argentine 
takeover  which  has  ju.st  occurred,  fol- 
lowed with  un.seemly  hast-e — and  I  .say 
that  advisedly — by  recognition  of  the 
militar>'  regime  on  the  pait  of  the  United 
States. 

I  say  "unseemly  haste."  because  only 
last  November  we  adopted  a  resolution 
at  Buenos  Aires  wih  the  other  American 
states,  declaring  that  when  such  a  mili- 
tary or  nonconstitutional  takeover  oc- 
curred, we  would  consult  with  the  other 
American  states  so  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  democracy  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere should  not  become  fashionable,  so 
that  it  should  become  unprofitable.  We 
would  consult  with  the  other  American 
•States,  we  would  not  recogniZiC.  and  we 
would  not  give  aid  unless  there  uere  rea- 
sonable assurances  that  free  elections 
would  be  held  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  htmian  and  civil  rights  would  be 
.safeguarded. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
such  assurances  were  given  or  are  avail- 
able in  the  Argentine  coup.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  hastened  in  to  recognize  Gen- 
eral Ongania  and  his  regime.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  many  feel  we 
could  do  worse  in  Argentina.  Perhaps 
that  is  true.  I  was  there  not  very  long 
aeo  and  I  saw  the  situation.  But.  we 
hase  been  suffering  through  Presidents 
and  administrations  which  were  un- 
haiipy  for  the  country  and  which  created 
difficulties,  and  because  of  other  exigen- 
cies of  the   particular  moment,  or  the 


particular  months  or  years,  and  we  know 
from  experience,  that  to  preserve  the 
system  is  the  highest  calling  of  our 
society. 

Thus,  we  must  favor  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach in  Latin  America  which  has  been 
torn  so  bitterly  for  so  long,  the  Caudillo 
.system,  the  very  system  which  we  en- 
courage by  hasty  recognition  of  govern- 
ments which  are  taken  over  by  noncon- 
stitutional means.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed  would  sustain  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  by  demandii^g  evidence  of  an 
early  i-elurn  to  freely  elected  representa- 
tive democracy  in  Argentina,  and  the 
extension  of  civil  and  human  rights. 

I  was  vci->'  much  disqu!et<?d  by  the  in- 
dications of  a  revival  of  anti-Semitic 
feeling  In  Argentina  under  the  guise  of 
this  new  regime,  but  I  am  very  glad  to 
report  to  the  Senate  that,  .so  far,  the 
evidence  we  have  heard  on  that  point  is 
quite  reassuring.  However,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  disquiet,  which  was  widely 
not«l  in  the  international  press,  demon- 
strates why  we  should  Insist  on  some 
agreement,  or  some  understandings,  or 
some  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
effective  human  and  civil  rights  in  con- 
nection with  the  situation  wlieic  such  a 
military  coup  has  occuired. 

Past  foreign  assistance  acts  have  con- 
tained numerous  provisions  cutting  off 
aid  to  Communist  governments  and  gov- 
ernments which  aid  Communist  gov- 
ernments. It  seems  to  mo  that  the 
United  States  should  be  against  dictator- 
ship in  any  form,  military  of  the  right  or 
Communist  of  tlie  left.  I  have  strongly 
supported  all  of  these  prohibitions  and 
I  strongly  support  this  one. 

Of  the  19  Democratic  American  slates. 
7  have  still  not  recognized  Argentina. 
Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  CosU 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  Panama.  They  look  to  tis  for 
leadership.  '^ose  American  states 
which  have  recognized  Argentina  may 
have  some  special  reason  for  doing  so. 

Brazil  is  also  governed  by  a  military 
administration.  Mexico  has  the  Estrada 
doctrine,  which  requires  recognition  as 
scx)n  as  there  is  any  effective  government 
in  control  of  a  country.  Chile,  because 
of  its  physical  contiguity,  and  so  forth. 
Our  country  should  try  to  hold  some 
realization  of  principle  and  of  the  mis- 
takes of  broad  policy  for  the  otiier  Amer- 
ican states  and  for  the  temptation  w  liich 
always  exists,  apparently,  in  the  military 
in  so  many  of  tlie  beleaguei-ed  and  trou- 
bled countries,  where  it  Is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  a  takeover  whenever  they  feel 
that  things  are  not  going  exactly  to  their 
liking. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
po.sed  in  this  regard  would  direct  the 
President  to  cut  off  aid  unless  he  finds 
national  security  int«i>ests  to  require 
otherwise,  and  so  certifies  to  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  illusions  about 
the  fact  that  this  Is  an  aid  cut-off 
ameiidment,  or  that  the  President  may 
not  very  well  alniost  immediately  certify 
to  us  that  he  intends  to  continue  giving 
some  kind  of  aid  to  Argentina  But  it 
is  salutary  when  the  President  of  the 
UniU^d  States  Is  put  to  his  proof  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind.  bjmI  it  Is  salutary  when 


Congress  ex-presses  in  this  way  its  dis- 
pleasure with  military  or  nonconstitu- 
tional takeovers,  as  we  have  expressed 
it  so  often  with  Communist  takeovei-s  or 
efforts  at  Communist  takeovers. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  is  an 
extremely  important  amendment.  I 
shall  press  it  hard,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  another  amend- 
ment which  I  have  put  in  for  printing 
today  would  restrict  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  This  amendment  is 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  GptrENiNGl  and  myself.  The 
amendment  is  identical  in  language  to 
th<?  one  adopted  m  the  other  body,  and  if 
similar  to  the  amendment  we  adopted  as 
part  of  the  approijriations  measure  for 
fi.scal  year  1966 

There  is  a  lone  catalog  of  how  Presi- 
dent Na.s.-eiv^-iias  out:  aged  his  relations 
with  the  United  States,  treating  us  as 
suckers  in  regard  to  food  aid — taking  aid 
from  us  with  one  hand  and  toi-pedoing 
and  destroying  American  policy  with  the 
other.  What  is  even  worse,  he  has 
da.shcd  the  hoix^s  for  peace  in  a  criti-. 
cally  Important  part  of  the  world — to 
wit,  the  Middle  Ea.'^t,  as  well  as  Africa — 
with  Nasser  literally  thumbing  his  nose 
at  the  United  States  for  so  long. 

As  recently  as  June  21,  1965,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  thought  that 
we  were  going  to  resolve  our  differences 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic.  I  quote 
from  his  message  to  the  Congress:  "to 
our  mutual  satisfaction  "  Therefore, 
that  aid  to  the  Unit«l  Arab  Republic  was 
in  the  national  interest. 

Again,  as  it  has  time  and  again  before, 
our  hoiJes  were  dashed  and  the  situation 
is  stickier  and  worse  today  than  it  was 
before.  I  will  deal  witli  those  points  dui- 
ing  detailed  ajgument  on  the  amend- 
ment. But,  at  the  very  least,  we  sliould 
put  the  President  to  his  proof  in  this 
matter  and  indicate  our  displea.sure  with 
the  way  in  which  the  situation  with  Mr. 
Na.sser  has  been  handled  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  inadnsability  of  contin- 
uing aid  w  hiich  has  worked  out  in  such  a 
counter-productive  way  so  far  as  the  in- 
terests of  this  Nation  are  concerned. 

Finally.  I  shall  prop>o.se  an  amendment 
with  resf>ect  to  the  inclusion  of  an  ex- 
cellent pro%xsion  in  the  Hoase  biirfor  an 
Internationa!  Private  InvT-stment  Ad- 
visory Council,  to  be  compo.sed  of  ele- 
ments of  leading  American  business  spe- 
cialists, to  make  recommendatioiis  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  connection  with  particular  pro- 
grams and  activities  where  private  enter- 
prise can  make  an  cffectixe  contribution, 
and  serve  as  liaison  for  the  admirostra- 
tor  with  .specific  private  enterpn.'«s 
which  may  be  int^rest^  or  involved  in 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  shall  do  this  to  help  irriplement  the 
enormous,  and  I  hope,  historic  latwrs  of 
the  so-called  Watson  conmiittee  which 
came  into  existence  through  an  amend- 
ment wliich  I  sponsored  to  the  Senate 
bill  2  >-ears  ago  which,  in  a  magnificent 
report.  de\'ek>ped  exactly  «hat  needed  to 
be  done  to  bring  private  enterp'.  ise  more 
effectively  into  foreign  aid 

Certalnlj-.  foreign  sdd  needs  it  most 
urgentli'.    I  have  reports  frcun  AID  a^  to 
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the  implementation  of  the  Watson  Com- 
mittee report.  I  shall  introduce  them 
when  I  argue  for  this  amendment. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  health  of  this  bill  and 
its  future. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Committee  on 
Poreign  Relations  will  see  fit  to  accept 
it.  It  certainly  deserves  to  be  accepted, 
rather  than  to  be  argued  about,  but 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  vote,  if  need  be.  because  of  the  fact 
that  It  is  so  directly  calculated  to  deal 
with  the  Implementation  of  the  leport 
of  the  distinguished  Watson  Committee 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  wish  to  .say  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill  that  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor, 
but  I  shall  be  ready,  at  a  later  time  this 
afternoon,  to  bring  up  the  amendment 
on  an  International  Private  Investment 
Advisory  Council.  I  shall  not  prepare  to 
do  it  for  about  an  hour,  but  I  shall  be 
prepared  thereafter. 

I  suggest  to  the  manager  of  the  bill 
that  other  Senators  may  wish  to  speak  at 
this  time,  but  I  shall  be  back  to  pre.sent  at 
least  that  amendment,  if  it  meets  with 
the  convenience  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

E.XHIBIT     1 

Hon  J.\coB  K  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  New  York  State  views  with 
deep  concern  the  limitations  which  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  authorization  for  foreign 
aid  We  have  taken  pride  In  the  past  in 
your  .staunch  support  of  adequate  and  flexi- 
ble aid  programs  We  hope  very  much  that 
we  may  look  to  you  now  for  support  of  rioves 
to  reconsider,  on  the  Senate  floor,  some  <  f  the 
restrictions  attached  to  the  authorlz:illon 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

We  hope  the  Senate  will  reverse  the  cut  of 
$117  1  million  from  the  Administration  re- 
quest for  economic  aid.  the  one  year  limit. 
the  fixed  celling  on  the  number  of  countries 
to  receive  aid  and  technical  assistance,  and 
the  restriction  of  15  percent  of  development 
loan  funds  for  use  through  the  World  Bank 
group. 

The  League  has  been  convinced  over  a 
period  of  years  that  economic  aid  is  a  long- 
term  proposition.  We  believe  that  the  Hou.se 
bill,  which  authorizes  development  loans 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  lunds  for  five 
years,  and  the  rest  of  the  program  for  two 
years.  Is  a  much  sounder  approach. 

Assistance  given  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations  should  be  proportionate  to  our  na- 
tional resources.  The  ratio  of  this  aid  to  our 
Gross  National  Product  has  been  declining, 
and  will  take  a  marked  drop  with  the  pro- 
posed cut      This  we  cannot  justify. 

The  proposed  Increase  in  the  Interest  rate 
on  development  loans  after  a  10-year  grace 
period  would  have  the  effect  of  creating  a 
greater  debt  burden  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. It  is  already  costing  the  co.mtrles 
an  Increasing  amount  of  money  to  service 
their  foreign  debts. 

The  recommendations  for  limiting  long- 
term  development  loans,  in  any  Ssci.l  year, 
to  ten  countries,  exclusive  of  the  Alliance 
lor  Progress,  except  through  multilateral  or- 
ganizations and  except  with  the  speciftc  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Commltteee  is.  we  be- 
lieve, an  inetfecllve  device  for  achieving  the 
selectivity  in  aid  programs  which  we  have 
consistently  supported  The  same  is  true 
of  the  limitation  to  forty  countries  to  which 
technical    assistance    grants   may    be    made, 
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with  similar  exceptions  for  Increasing  that 
number.  The  League  is  convinced  that  se- 
lectivity can  be  achieved  effectively  only  if 
the  President  Is  given  discretionary  power 
to  make  assistance  available  to  countries  as 
conditions  are  altered  and  as  they  meet  the 
criteria   of  self-help.  etc. 

Since  the  League  has  long  supported 
greater  use  of  multilateral  channels  for  for- 
eign assistance.  It  may  surprise  you  that  we 
do  not  applaud  the  move  to  require  that  15'; 
of  development  loans  be  channeled  into  the 
World  Bank  and  Iiiternatlonal  Development 
Association  We  see  this  as  another  restric- 
tion which  might  further  reduce  the  touil 
Of  funds  available  for  development  loans, 
since  the  Appropriations  Act  has  consistently 
prohibited  the  transfer  of  funds  even  when 
permitted  vmder  the  Authorization  bill. 

We    think    you    may    be   Interested    in    the 
League's    publications.    Foreign    Aid    at    the 
Crossroads.    Just    off    the    press       I    am    de- 
lighted to  enclose  a  copy. 
Sincerely. 
Mrs     Kenneth    W     Greenwalt. 

President. 

Mrs.    Landon    Rockwell, 

Foreign  Policy  Chairman. 

Exhibit  2 

H'ln.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

V  S.    Senate, 

W  tshington.  DC. 

Dfar  Senator  Javits;  The  members  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  City  of 
New  York  note  with  approval  that  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  pro- 
vide<i  for  the  separation  of  military  and 
economic  aid  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1966. 

We  are.  however,  seriously  concerned 
about  the  restrictions  included  in  the  bill. 
As  you  know,  the  members  of  the  League, 
on  the  basis  of  their  long  Interest  In  and 
study  of  United  States  foreign  economic  aid 
programs,  have  placed  great  importance  on 
the  prognuiis'  being  long-range  in  charac- 
ter, recognizing  that  the  problems  involved 
require  many  years  in  their  solution.  For 
this  reason,  we  are  opposed  to  the  Senate 
Committee's  restriction  to  one-year  for  all 
programs  and  hope  you  will  work  to  have 
this  changed  to  the  five-year  authorization 
requested 

Furthermore,  we  believe  the  total  amount 
requested  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  es- 
sential need  for  sustained  and  accelerated 
economic  growth  in  the  developing  world. 
We  hope  you  will  consequently  not  only 
work  against  any  further  cuts  but  will  try 
to  have  those  already  made,  restored 

It  Is  our  belief,  also,  that  Increasing  the 
interest  rate  on  development  loans  will 
have  the  effect  of  deterring  development  by 
creating  a  greater  debt  burden  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  forcing  them  to  borrow 
more  funds  to  pay  for  their  imports.  We 
would,  consequently,  urge  you  to  seek  to 
have  the  Interest  rate  reduced  to  the  present 
2  5';    on  such  loans. 

Finally,  we  have  long  been  in  favor  of 
greater  iise  of  multilateral  channels  for  the 
distribution  of  aid  and  do.  of  course,  approve 
the  move  to  direct  IS'n  of  development 
loans  into  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Developmerit  Association  How- 
ever, we  question  whether  the  phrase  "would 
be  available  on/i/  '  might  not  result  in  fur- 
ther reduction  of  development  loans,  if  ac- 
tion at  the  appropriation  level  follows  that 
of  previous  years.  W'e  would  prefer  that 
pernii.sslve  authority  be  provided  the  Presi- 
dent for  such  transfers.  This,  we  believe, 
would  not  tie  his  hands  nor  risk  further 
reductions  In  the  total  amount  of  develop- 
ment loans  available. 

We  will  appreciate  any  efforts  you  may  be 
able  to  make  to  change  these  provisions  of 
the  present  Senate  bill. 

We  are  enclosing,  herewith,  the  League's 
new  pamphlet,   "Foreign   Aid   at   the   Croes- 


roads."       We  believe  you  will  find  it  a  us?- 
ful,    concise    and    comprehensive    presenta- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  pictiu-e. 
Cordially  yours, 

Mrs  Irwin  Toback.  President 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr 
M.ANSFiELD  in  the  chair].  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B'VRD  of  'Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  economic  aid  bill  iS.  3584). 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
prohibit  U.S.  economic  assistance  to 
countries  which  allow  ships  and  aircnifi 
under  their  registry  to  transport  supplu  < 
to  North  "Vietnam. 

Existing  law  merely  requires  consid- 
eration of  denying  our  assistance  to  .such 
countries.  This  amendment  makes  de- 
nial mandatory.  It  corresponds  to  a  pro- 
hibition written  into  the  foreign  aul 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre;>n;- 
atives  last  Thursday. 

The  Vietnam  war  is  costing  the  lives 
of  nearly  100  Americans  a  week,  and 
billions  of  American  dollars.  Yet,  ship.s 
flying  the  flags  of  nations  with  whom 
we  have  mutual  defense  alliances  have 
been  delivering  commodities  and  mate- 
rials to  North  'Vietnam  ports. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
state  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  toward  recipients  of  ou;- 
assistance— past  and  present — who  per- 
sist in  supplying  a  Communist  enemy 

'While  the  number  of  allied  ships  gome 
into  Haiphong  has  declined  in  receni 
weeks,  we  should  take  all  possible  steps 
to  assure  that  countries  which  have  en- 
paged  in  the  trade  before  will  not  re- 
sume shipments,  and  to  discourage  other 
countries  from  starting  to  trade  with 
North  'Vietnam. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  20.  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

•(fi  Section  620(n),  which  relates  to 
prohibition  on  furnishing  assistance  to  coun- 
tries trading  with  North  Vietnam.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"■(n)  In  view  of  the  aggression  of  North 
Vietnam,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  has 
failed  to  take  appropriate  steps,  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966 — 

"•(Ai  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under 
its  registry  from  transporting  to  North 
Vietnam — 

'■•(1)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 
•■■(11)  any  Items  which  are.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Control  Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  arms, 
ammunition  and  Implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transport.itton 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  pri- 
mary strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war,  or 

••  '(Ui)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities;  and 


•■■(Bi  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under 
us  registry  from  transpca-ting  any  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  commodities  from  Nortii 
Vietnam.'  " 

I  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presidinfj  Officer." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose at  this  time  to  make  my  first  speech 
m  opposition  to  the  report  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  economic  aid 
a  report  which  I  voted  against  and  re- 
fused to  sign.  My  speech  will  lake  the 
f.v.m,  primarily  but  not  entirely,  of  the 
minority  views  that  I  filed,  a  copy  of 
\^hich  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

These  minority  views  bear  m  part  ujj- 
on  en  amendment  which  1  understand, 
but  did  not  have  tlie  privilege  of  hearing, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
J^viTsl  dlscu.ssed  earlier  this  after- 
noon, amendment  No.  641.  which  reads 
that: 

N  1  »ssistanc<  shall  be  furnislied  under  this 
A^  :  to  any  member  st.ite  of  the  Organization 
of  .American  States  the  government  of  which 
fjine  into  power  by  the  constitutional  over- 
th.'-ciw  of  a  freely  elected,  cons'.itulional, 
domocratlc  government  whie'a  had  been  act- 
ing In  accordance  with  Its  constitutional 
inundate,  unless  ( 1  )  the  President  finds  that 
the  prohibition  against  furnishing  such 
assistance  U  contrary  to  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  States,  or  (2i  the 
President  is  satislied  that  the  govermnent  of 
su  h  member  state  has  agreed  to  tike  ap- 
propriate steps,  within  a  rcisonable  Lime. 
f  >r  the  restoration  of  constuutUmal  govern- 
n.!";!:.  the  holding  of  free  elections,  and  ap- 
plication of  human  and  civil  rights  and 
liberties  within  such  member  state. 

Part  of  the  amendment  I  thoroughly 
endorse.  It  seeks  an  objective  I  have 
sought  in  recent  years,  and  accords  with 
the  principle  I  hold  to.  of  being  in  opposi- 
tion to  aiding  military  dictatorships  in 
Latin  America.  I  am  against  any  eco- 
nomic aid  to  any  military  dictatorship 
anywhere  in  ttie  world,  not  only  in  Latin 
America,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  piecewise. 

I  shall,  in  due  course  of  time,  after  the 
Senator  from  New  York  offers  the 
amendment — and  Uie  majority  leader 
advises  me  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  do  it — offer  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  now,  as  I  have 
op)X).sed  before,  giving  an  escape  clause 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  That  is  part 
of  our  trouble.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  are  in  the  .'ierioiis  crisis  we  are 
in — because  Congress,  in  my  judument. 
has  not  exercised  iUs  constitutional 
check.s.  but  year  after  year  lias  passed 
the  buck  to  the  President.  In  1963.  the 
Senate  rejected  an  amendment  I  offered 
to  the  same  effect  as  that  now  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits].  Had  It  been  adopted,  tlie  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  and  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  might  liave  done 
better  in  protecting  constitutionaiism  in 
the  hemisphere. 

The  question  of  whether  wc  shall  sup- 
port dictatorships  or  shall  not  support 
dictatorships  is  just  that  clear,  I  am 
just  as  much  opposed  to  supporting  dic- 
tators that  the  President  of  tiie  United 
States  thinks  we  sliould  support  as  I  am 


to  supporting  dictators  the  President  of 
the  United  States  might  think  we  should 
not  support.  The  issue  here  is  whether 
or  not  the  money  of  the  American  tax- 
payers shall  be  spent  to  support  dictator- 
ships. 

Wliat  is  the  matter?  Have  we  in  Con- 
gre.ss  lo.st  our  courage?  What  is  the 
matter''  Have  we  t>ecome  so  partisan,  in 
Congress,  that  we  now  support  a  Presi- 
dent when  he  Ls  wrong?  What  is  the 
matter?  I  ask  Members  of  my  party. 
What  has  iiappened  to  the  Democrats  in 
Congress?  Have  we  forgotten  that  we 
took  the  .same  oath  the  Republicans  took 
to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  app'.y 
checks  against  the  President  when  he  is 
following  a  course  of  action  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy  th.al  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  tlie  public  good? 

Any  time  a  Prcrident  of  the  United 
States,  after  we  have  denied  funds  to  a 
dictator,  wishes  to  come  to  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  ajid  make  a  ca.-e  for 
legislation  that  will  authorize  him.  on  the 
basis  of  facts  he  presents,  to  support  a 
dictiUor.  let  him  do  it.  But  this  before- 
the-fact  program  which  has  come  to  be 
u.sed  in  Con.gress  to  let  the  President  do 
wh.itevtr  he  wishes  to  do.  by  giving  him 
an  e.scaiie  clause.  ma.>=t  stop.  If  we  do 
not  stop  it.  our  failure  to  do  so  will 
result  ill  the  killing  of  Americans  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands — whether  we 
fail  to  check  this  President  or  any  other 
President.  This  is  the  granting  of  an 
Executive  ixiwer  Uiat  never  should  be 
granted  m  a  democracy  to  any  President. 
be  it  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  or  any  other. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  a  Congress  to 
check  a  President  from  follov.-ing  an  un- 
wise course  of  action. 

At  any  time  a  President  believes  that  a 
law  on  tlie  bocks  sliould  be  modified,  be- 
cause he  has  som''  facts  that  he  thiiiks 
would  justify  modifying  the  law.  let  him 
come  up  here,  eitiier  send  up  a  message 
or  come  in  person — and  I  should  ihink  in 
a  situation  such  a.s  this  he  would  come  in 
person — to  a  joint  .session,  and  set  forth 
the  facts  as  to  why  the  taxpayers  should 
be  supporting  a  dictatoiship,  anywhere 
in  the  world,  that  has  destroyed  consti- 
tutional government. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  this  is  only 
another  one  of  the  places  where  we  prove 
our  hypocrisy.  We  talk  a  good  game 
about  freedom,  and  support  dictator- 
ships. We  talk  a  good  game  about  self- 
determination,  and  then  we  support 
dictators  who  trample  freedom  under- 
foot, and  try  to  rationalize  our  supix)rt 
in  the  vague  general  terms  that  a  Presi- 
ded of  the  United  States  "has  found  it 
in  the  national  interest." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  way  to  de- 
velop a  dictatorship  in  our  own  coimtrv' 
under  a  dejnocratic  label.  I  know  that 
many  do  not  like  to  hear  these  thing,'^ 
.said,  but  Uiey  need  to  be  said.  For  Amer- 
ican boys  are  dying,  in  ray  opinion,  be- 
cause Congress  has  not  exercised  the 
checks  that  it  should  exercise  agamst 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
American  boys  are  dying  in  Asia  today 
because  tiie  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  stood  by  and  let  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  exercise  un- 
ciiecktxi  powers.  American  txjys  are  dy- 
ing  because   in   August   1964,   Congress 


passed  a  resolution  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, under  the  Constitution  it  cannot 
pos-sibly  jiu^tify :  for  I  think  it  was  clearly 
an  unconstitutional  resolution,  .seeking 
to  give  to  the  President  the  right  to  make 
war  without  a  declaration  of  war. 

What  is  the  matter  with  us'  What 
has  happen.fd  to  us,  that  we  sit  here  and 
permit  the  buildmc  up  of  that  kind  of 
inci-ea."=ini-'  unchecked  power  in  the  office 
of  the  Presldeno'  of  the  United  States, 
and  through  that  office  in  the  offices  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretai-y 
of  Oefense? 

Mr.  President.  I  rhall  offer,  in  due 
course,  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  will 
strike  any  provision  in  it  that  gives  an 
escape  clause  through  which  Congress 
would  escape  its  responsibilities  and  pass 
the  buck  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States — any  provision  which  in  effect 
says,  "Mr.  President,  you  go  right  ahead. 
You  just  go  right  ahead,  Mr.  President, 
If  you  want  to  support  a  dictator  w  ho  has 
thrown  out  a  constitutional  government. 
if  you  want  to  support  a  dictator  in  Latin 
America  who  is  trampling  freedom  un- 
derfoot, that  is  all  right  with  us.  So 
long  as  you  just  tell  us  it  is  in  otiv  na- 
tional interest,  go  ahead." 

■We  cannot  reconcile  stjch  action  witli 
tlie  advice  and  consent  clause  In  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
Mr  President.  For  our  constitutional 
fathers  were  more  foresishted  than  I  fear 
Coru^ress  is  these  days  Our  constitu- 
tional fathers  were  foresighted  enough 
that  they  wrote  into  that  organic  law 
the  power  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  advise 
and  consent  in  the  field  of  foreign  ix)l- 
icy.  If  you  call  such  escapi.sm  advice  and 
consent,  then  I  say  you  abuse  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  "advice  and  con.sent  "* 
Advice  and  consent  means  that  we  ad- 
vise and  consent  on  the  ba-sis  of  a  body  of 
facts  presented  to  us  at  the  time  we  take 
legislative  action.  But  what  this  type  of 
amendment  does  is  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  avoid  facing  up  to  the  facts. 

With  a  broad  brush  stroke.  Congress 
passes  a  bill  that  says  no  support  shall 
be  given  to  mihiar>'  dictatorships  which 
have  overthrown  constitutional  govern- 
ments. Fine.  But  then  the  Senator 
would  add  the  destroyer  clau.se.  "But  If 
the  President  wishes  to  do  it.  he  can  go 
ahead  and  do  it  if  he  says  it  is  in  the 
national  interest." 

We  in  Congress  have  a  responsibility 
to  take  a  look  at  the  facts  and,  decide 
whetlier  or  not  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. And  I  wi.sh  to  .say.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  unle.<;s  I  am  ^rowing  deaf  as 
far  as  American  public  opinion  is  con- 
cerned, what  I  am  heariiw  from  the 
grassroots  of  America  is  an  increasing 
demand  on  the  part  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans that  Congress  start  living  up  to  its 
resjx)nsibilities.  and  start  exercising  its 
duty  to  check  the  piantine  of  more  and 
more  txjwer  to  the  execuuve  branch  of 
the  Government:  that  Congress  assume 
its  responsibility.  100  perceiit.  for  the  leg- 
,islative  process,  but  not,  through  an  es- 
cape clause  such  as  this,  let  the  Pres- 
ident do  the  legislating  for  us. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  say  again,  that 
Cont'ress  must  check  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  U^e  field  of  foreign 
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policy,  or  we  shall  find  ourselves  the  most 
Isolated  nation  on  earth. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  getting  sup- 
port in  the  world  for  our  undeclared  war 
in  Asia.  The  leaders  of  the  world — and 
I  do  not  like  some  of  those  leaders,  but 
they  happen  to  be  leaders  of  their  coun- 
tries—are trying  to  warn  us  before  it  is 
too  lat-e  that  they  are  not  going  to  give 
support  to  America's  course  of  action  in 
A.sia  in  prosecuting  outside  of  the  frame- 
work of  our  own  Constitution  the  un- 
declared war. 

We  now  have  it  proposed  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  forei^i  aid  debate  this 
year  that  we  will  give  blanket  authority 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  not  be  done  with  the  vote  cf  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  at  any  time. 

I  wai\t  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers to  know  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  give  no  consent — as  I  have 
not  for  the  last  2  year.s — at  any  time 
during  the  debate  on  foreign  aid  for  any 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  limit 
debate  or  fix  a  time  certain  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  as  far  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  concerned,  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
with  no  unanimous-consent  agreement 
whatsoever  modifying  the  application  of 
those  rules. 

To  the  extent  that  foreign  aid  has 
been  the  tool  of  American  foreign  policy, 
it  has  been  a  costly  and  highly  ineffec- 
tive tool. 

I  am  so  glad  to  see  the  chairman  o'  my 
committee  here,  the  great  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  agree  with  me  on  all  of  the 
details  of  my  opposition  to  foreign  aid 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  any  more  than 
in  committee,  economic  or  military. 
However,  that  is  not  necessary  for  taere 
to  exist  a  great  respect,  and  I  have  the 
deepest  of  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  the  recent  history 
of  this  Republic  that  has  done  more  than 
has  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl  in  carrying  out  his  obliga- 
tions as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  an  effort  to  warn  the 
American  people  of  the  great  and  seri- 
ous problems  that  face  them  in  the  field 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

If  the  American  people  do  not  receive 
the  facts  in  regard  to  foreign  aid  and  for- 
eign policy,  If  they  are  not  given  reason 
to  ponder  and  analyze  with  deep,  pene- 
trating thought  the  great  problems  of 
foreign  aid  that  face  the  people  of  this 
country  in  hours  of  crises,  it  is  not  due 
to  any  fault  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. He  has  had  the  courage  and  the 
brilliance  to  bring  before  the  American 
people  an  elucidation  of  some  of  the  great 
dangers  that  face  us  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy. 

I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  to 
have  the  Record  show  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  his  leadership  and  my  sincere 
thanks  for  his  statesmanship. 

In  some  phases  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, as  far  as  criticisms  are  concerned, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.'^as  agree.  In  fact,  In  com- 
mittee, I  apprcved  and  supported  a  series 


of  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  This  history  of  our  past 
years  of  debate  on  foreign  aid  show  that 
many  of  the  principles  of  those  amend- 
ments were  identical  with  the  principles 
of  amendments  offered  by  me  in  the  past. 

I  welcome  someone's  taking  the  lead 
this  year  in  pressing  some  of  the  same 
viewpoints  that  I  have  pressed  before. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
went  much  further.  He  improved  greatly 
upon  the  past  proposals  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  He  presented  new  mate- 
rial and  a  new  point  of  view  in  regard 
to  many  of  them. 

That  causes  me  to  be  very  enthusiastic 
in  support  of  the  position  he  took  on  is- 
sue after  issue  before  the  Committee  on 
F'oreign  Relations.       ^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind 
remarks  about  the  chairman,  who  ap- 
preciates a  word  of  approval.  There 
have  been  an  ample  number  of  words  of 
a  contrary  nature  in  the  past  several 
months. 

We  are  now  operating  in  a  very  con- 
troversial era.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon certainly  has  demonstrated  great 
foresight  in  the  last  several  years  in  re- 
gard to  our  present  troubles  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  also  I  think  with  regard  to  the 
foreign  aid  program,  even  as  disa.ssoci- 
ated  from  southeast  Asia. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  come  around  to 
a  point  of  view  that  Is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  change  in  my  attitude  has  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  course  of 
events,  particularly  by  policy  develop- 
ments in  Asia  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  the  drift  of  our 
policy  in  a  number  of  speeches.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  de- 
scribed this  trend  in  the  past  in  much 
stronger  and  more  colorful  language 
than  I  have.  I  am  concerned  about  this 
tendency  for  a  great  power — such  as  the 
United  State.s — to  lose  its  humility  and 
to  become  arrogant  in  the  u.se  of  its 
power. 

This  makes  a  difference  as  to  whether 
I  am  willing  to  continue  to  support  great 
additional  power  being  given  such  as  is 
represented  by  foreign  aid.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial power,  it  is  not  a  power  such 
as  is  involved  by  the  possession  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  However,  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant pKJwer,  a  power  that  can  inject 
us  into  the  internal  affairs  of  many  na- 
tions around  the  world. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  has 
brought  me  around  to  a  point  of  view  in 
respect  to  many  of  the  aspects  of  this 
program  that  Is  similar  to  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  exactly  the 
same  basis  for  our  views  on  these  sub- 
jects. However,  we  come  out  at  the  same 
place  on  many  programs  and  policies. 

I  still  feel  very  strongly  the  need  for  as- 
sistance to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
I  should  prefer  that  It  be  in  the  form  of 
better  trade  terms,  but  bringing  about 
the  needed  changes  will  require  a  long 
time  to  accomplish.     In  the  meantime. 


as  an  interim  projjosal,  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  support  more  direct  assistance 
through  an  international  organization. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  a 
great  contribution  in  foreseeing  many  of 
the  developments  that  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing. I  'oelieve  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  had  greater  foresiglu 
in  southeast  Asia  than  have  most  of  u.s 
in  the  committee  or  in  the  Senate  I 
compliment  him  for  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  very  kind.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I  am  chain- 
ing my  viewpoint  in  some  degree. 

I  iiave  not  gone  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkan!5as  as  yet.  I  may  do  so  m 
regard  to  multilaterally  administered 
foreign  aid  in  place  of  the  so-called  oi- 
laterally  administered  foreign  aid.  I  in- 
tend in  a  part  of  my  sp>eech  this  after- 
noon to  give  some  of  my  reasons  whv  I 
think  we  will  have  to  change  tlie  admu;- 
istrative  format  of  our  foreign  aid  if  we 
are  going,  in  my  judgment,  to  avoid  in- 
creasing the  danger  of  our  isolation  in 
the  world,  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  our 
bilateral  economic  aid  eventually,  and 
I  think  inevitably  in  most  instance.^, 
leading  us  to  military  commitments 
along  with  them. 

That  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  in  our 
aid  program  as  it  is  now  operated,  rnd 
we  are  seeing  the  evidence  of  it  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the 
article  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  to- 
day about  Mr.  Woods'  International 
Bank  making  a  proposal  to  increase  the 
IDA  fund. 

This  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  is  not  a  complete  solution, 
but  this  approach  to  dispensing  aid  would 
help  to  insulate  us  from  the  political 
involvements  which  happen  all  too  often 
under  our  bilateral  aid  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows,  one  of  my  major  prob- 
lems with  so-called  multilateral  aid  pro- 
grams under  the  World  Bank  or  any  of 
the  other  national  financial  obligations 
is  the  problem  of  Congress  losing  an  ef- 
fective check  upon  the  use  to  which 
American  money  may  be  put  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  Although  the  record 
of  these  international  bodies  to  date  is 
very  good,  nevertheless,  we  have  no  as- 
surance that  it  will  always  be  good. 

The  problem  that  concerns  me  is  that 
large  contributions  of  American  money 
to  a  multilateral  body,  such  as  an  inter- 
national financial  institution,  may  be 
used  to  support  programs  that  do  not 
enhance  peace  but  can  very  well  create 
the  danger  of  war. 

I  believe  that  these  proposed  agree- 
ments should  be  examined  very  care- 
fully, to  determine  what  checks,  if  any, 
we  can  insist  upon,  within  the  charter 
of  the  bodies  and  within  available  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  to  protect  us 
from  what  I  consider  to  be  a  misuse  of 
the  American  contributions  to  those 
bodies. 

That  is  why  I  am  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  point  of  view  that  in  order 
to  give  assurance  that  we  are  not  seek- 
ing our  nationalistic  interests  in  con- 
nection with  the  aid  programs  that  we 
make  available  under  bilateral  arrange- 


ments, we  should  give  more  thought  to 
\khether  the  organization  can  be 
.strengthened  and  to  having  our  aid  made 
a  part  of  a  multilateral  program  that 
would  be  administered  through  the 
United  Nations,  of  which  the  World  Bank 
is  an  arm,  rather  than  on  a  bilateral 
nriangement. 

I  plan  to  say  later — I  shall  say  this 
much  now — that  what  worries  me  is  that 
our  President  speaks  over  the  television 
to  a  convention  in  West  Virginia,  and 
creates  the  impression  in  our  country — 
witlr  some  different  interpretation  in 
emphasis  in  other  parts  of  the  world — 
that  the  United  States  is  about  to  in- 
augurate on  a  unilateral  basis,  on  the 
basis  of  our  selectivity,  an  American 
"Great  Society"  program  in  Asia.  The 
President  seeks  to  give  assurance  that 
\vc  seek  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  people 
in  Asia,  not  giving  much  thought  to 
whether  or  not  they  like  the  format  of 
his  proposal. 

Nothing  contained  in  that  spjeech  indi- 
cated any  assurance  that  the  unilateral 
program  of  this  country  would  be  wel- 
comed in  Asia.  Yet  here  is  a  proposal 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  we  are  going  to  do  It.  We  announce 
to  the  world  that  we  are  moving  into 
Asia.  What  concerns  me  is  the  thought 
of  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  will 
die  when  Asia  decides  to  move  us  out. 

Tills  assumption  that  our  moving  in 
will  be  welcomed,  this  assumption  that  we 
will  be  allowed  to  stay  in,  entails  my 
fear — I  make  this  interpretation  myself, 
without  attributing  anything  to  anyone 
else — that  if  we  go  in  with  the  kind  of 
economic  program  that  I  believe  is  in 
capital  letters  between  the  lines  of  sen- 
tences after  sentences  in  the  President's 
speech,  and  It  is  challenged,  we  will  be 
in  with  gtms.  We  will  decide  our  invest- 
ment has  to  be  defended  with  guns.  We 
will  be  in  to  force  our  presence  in  Asia. 

This  practice  must  stop.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  in  my  judgment,  must  make 
clear  to  this  administration  that  It  must 
stop  this  executive  branch  deciding  that 
we  are  going  to  move  here,  there,  and 
beyond,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
plant  OUT  presence  in  those  places,  on 
the  basis  of  the  ftne-sounding  rhetoric 
of  the  President  in  the  West  Virginia 
speech  that  it  is  good  for  them,  that  It 
is  good  for  the  world,  and  that  this  is  the 
way  to  improve  the  lot  of  mankind. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vleld? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  not  this  speech, 
though,  quite  consistent  in  carrying  out 
the  doctrine  that  the  Vice  President  de- 
scribed, both  in  a  communique  from 
Bangkok  and  later,  I  believe,  In  an  Inter- 
view in  Washington? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  It.     He  is  just  carrying  it  on. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Oh,  there  is  nothing  new 
about  it. 

This  is  a  developing  program.  They 
are  ready  for  this  chapter  now. 

The  Bangkok  proposal  of  the  Vice 
P:esident  was  a  trial  balloon.  Some  of 
tlie  proposals  of  the  administration  in 
Latin  America  are  trial  balloons.  Now 
we  have  the  situation  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  the  West 


Virginia  speech,  seeks  to  prepare  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  for  a  longtime  pres- 
ence, emphasizing  economic  presence, 
emphasizing  schools  and  food  and  dams 
and  economic  development,  appealing  to 
our  himianitarianism. 

But  that  is  not  answering  the  question 
of  how  you  are  going  to  do  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. How  are  you  going  to  enforce  it. 
Mr.  President?  Oh.  Mr.  President,  what 
worries  me  is  that  this  unilateral  eco- 
nomic aid  program  of  our  country  is  but 
a  facade  or  a  camouflage  for  our  mili- 
taiy  presence  in  these  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world. 

In  the  West  Virginia  speech,  in  the 
speech  before  the  so-called  Freedom 
Banquet  in  New  York  some  weeks  ago. 
and  in  none  of  his  other  speeches,  has 
the  President  told  the  American  people 
what  would  be  involved  in  backing  up 
American  economic  aid  in  trouble  spots 
of  the  world  where  the  aid  is  challenged. 

The  fear  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  not  only  that  it  will  be  chal- 
lenged in  Asia,  but  also  that  Asia  will 
find  that  this  kind  of  unilateral  action, 
in  the  so-called  economic  format  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  means  militai-j' 
bases  and  military  personnel  to  guard  it, 
to  protect  it,  to  carry  it  out. 

It  is  just  a  finagle,  semantically.  for 
what  I  had  believed  was  an  outworn 
American  foreign  policy,  that  we  would 
send  in  the  troops  to  protect  American 
economic  interests  when  we  decide  that 
they  are  threatened,  when  the  country 
in  which  they  are  located  has  decided  it 
is  time  to  get  them  out. 

This  situation  raises  some  basic  ques- 
tions of  national  sovereignty.  I  see  in 
the  wings  of  this  play  of  the  adminis- 
tration, waiting  for  their  entrance  on 
the  stage,  as  act  after  act  progresses  in 
the  play,  the  maintaining  in  Asia,  for 
decades  to  come,  tens  upon  tens  upon 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  troops, 
if  this  imilateral  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  carried  out. 

That  cannot  be  reconciled  with  peace. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  wliat  we,  the 
American  people,  .should  face  up  to  is 
that  we  should  join  with  countries  in  tr>'- 
ing  to  bring  the  so-called  good  life  to  the 
suffering  masses  of  Asia.  But  we  cannot 
do  this  job  alone. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  of  what 
the  Senator  has  said  as  a  multilateral 
approach  to  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  I  said  that 
I  am  coming  over  to  the  point  of  view  that 
we  have  to  have  a  multilateral  foreign 
aid  program;  and  at  the  present  time  I 
think  the  major  difference  between  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  tMr.  Fulbright] — If 
there  is  a  difference  it  Is  minor — is  the 
format,  the  instnmientallty,  the  proce- 
dure for  effectuating  a  multilateral 
worldwide  foreign  aid  program. 

1  want  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
Is  a  danger.  If  we  continue  this  unilateral 
US  foreign  aid  program.  It  will  take  on, 
in  fact,  nationalistic  characteristics  and 
is  going  to  be  Interpreted  by  our  enemies 
and  by  neutral  countries  as  nationallstl- 
cally  motivated.  I  ask  this  afternoon: 
How  far  wrong  would  they  be? 


If  anyone  thinks  that  the  economic 
program  of  a  Dean  Rusk,  or  the  military 
program  of  a  Robert  McNamara.  or  a 
combined  economic-milltarj-  program  of 
both  of  them.  Is  not  nationallstically 
motivated.  I  do  not  think  he  could  be 
more  wrong.  The  sad  thing  is  that  much 
of  our  American  foreign  policy  is  nation - 
allstically  moti\atcd.  A  natlonalisticaHy 
motivated  foreign  policy,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  not  going  to  stop  us  from  being 
more  and  more  l.«;olated  by  more  and 
more  countries  In  this  world 

That  is  why  I  am  speaking  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  speech  this  afternoon, 
presenting  my  opposing  views  to  the  eco- 
nomic aid  program,  in  support  of  our 
bringing  to  an  end  the  unilateral  ap- 
proach that  the  United  States  is  making. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  that  unilateral  ap- 
proach Is  boiuid  to  be  characterized  in  no 
.small  degree  by  American  military 
presence  in  countries  in  which  we  make 
the  economic  aid  in  one  form  or  another, 
either  directly  or  through  our  mercenary 
juntas  we  support  in  those  countries. 

That  is  what  is  involved  in  part  in  the 
Javits  amendment — the  general  principle 
of  which  I  support — and  by  the  presi- 
dential escape  clause  provision — which  I 
shall  continue  to  oppose — and  for  that 
reason  I  will  offer  a  substitute  to  it. 

So.  Mr.  President,  at  best  I  wish  to 
say  that  our  foreign  program  has  helped 
some  countries  at  an  extravagant  price 
to  the  American  taxpayer;  at  worst,  it 
has  sucked  the  militai-y  forces  of  the 
Umted  States  into  foreign  lands  where 
we  believed  our  prestige  was  Involved  be- 
cause we  had  expended  lavish  aid  on  a 
particular  political  faction. 

The  Congress  cannot  escape  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  direction,  the  effec- 
tiveness, and  the  cost  of  economic  as- 
sistance. This  Is  not  foreign  jxilicy  of 
the  kind  that  the  Constitution  vests  in 
the  Executive.  If  it  were,  no  legislation 
would  be  involved. 

Economic  assistance  from  the  United 
States  to  any  foreign  count rj-  requires 
legislation,  and  while  wide  discretion  may 
be  given  to  the  executive  branch  for  its 
administration,  the  responsibility  for  its 
successes  and  failures  will  always  He  with 
Congress. 

In  the  recent  past,  indiscriminate  aid 
programs  have  sei-ved  to  stimulate  and 
underwrite  the  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  the  near-war  between  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  growing  arms  race  in 
the  Middle  East,  widespread  corruption 
in  numerous  countries,  and  a  rash  of 
militarj'  juntas  in  Latin  America.  So 
long  as  Congress  fails  to  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  that  will  curtail  or 
suspend  aid  in  these  situations,  and  im- 
pose guidelines  that  will  dLscourage  our 
involvement  in  them  in  the  future,  we 
do  not  fulfill  our  legislative  duty. 

GOVERNMENT    ACCOUNTING    OFTICE    REPORTS 
REMAIN    CRITICAL 

Sometime  during  this  week  in  a  speech 
in  the  coui-se  of  this  debate,  I  shall  once 
again,  as  I  have  in  the  past  several  years, 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  all  of  the 
reports  of  the  Government  Accounting 
Office,  setting  forth  its  findings  In  its 
spot  check  investigations  and  surveys  of 
foreign  aid,  both  economic  and  military, 
around  the  world. 
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As  we  know  all  the  military  reports  are  aid  down  the  so-called  diplomatic  gullets  year  more  than  any  other  heretofore,  due 
torsecrEt  and  not  one  of  them  should  of  a  good  many  of  the  small  couiitnes  of  to  the  announcements  of  the  Johnson 
cop  secnt  a  _  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^_^  ^^^^^     administration  in  the  field  of  foreign 


be.  I  have  read  them  all  and  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  line  in  a  single  one  of 
them  that  the  American  Uxpayer  is 
not  entitled  to  know.  I  do  not  propose  to 
let  the  Pentagon  Building  decide  for  me 
M  hat  should  be  disclosed  to  the  American 
people  in  a  democracy.  That  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress. 


for  it  if  we  had  not  forced  it  upon  them. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  why  we  re- 
ceived the  votes  we  did,  in  my  judsment. 
was  that  I  brought  to  my  desk  in  the 
Chamber  last  year— as  I  shall  do  again 
this  year— all  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's reports.    I  piled  them  up  in  front 


Some  of  the  economic  aid  reports  of     of  mc  and  brouiiht  along  a  ruler— as  I 
the  Comptroller  Generals  office  are  still    shall  do  agrain  this  year— and  I  rneasured 
not  made  available  to  the  people,  and 
there  is  not  a  sentence  in  a  single  one  of 
them  that  should  not  be. 

We  on  the  Commiliee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  AID  people  in  the  State  Department. 
We  have  not  had  any  firm  commitments, 
but  I  think  the  tran.script  of  the  record 
is  clear  that  at  least  the  administration 
was  going  to  make  more  of  them  avail- 
able than  in  the  past,  but  their  pace  is 
that  of  a  turtle. 

I  was  not  there  the  other  day  but  I 
understand   when   the   new   Director   of 


the  pile  of  documents  for  the  sight  of  the 
Senate. 

Each  year  the  pile  gets  higher,  and  the 
reports  get  more  damaging. 

Tlie  titles  I  read  at  that  time  were 
illuminating.  I  had  only  to  read  the 
titles  to  have  a  Senator's  curiosity 
whetted,  because  the  titles  used  descrip- 
tive language  which  left  no  room  for 
doubt  that  I  was  right  in  the  general  por- 
trayal of  the  secrecy  or  limited  investiga- 
tion, in  describing  the  nature  of  the  re- 
port. 

During  the  next  few  days  after  that, 


policy,  is  that  we  are  going  to  live  to 
see  a  direct  relationship  between  pouring 
into  any  underdeveloped  area  of  the 
world  billions  of  dollars  of  American  tax- 
payers' money  into  foreign  aid,  with 
subsequent  dire'it  military  intervention 
in  order  to  protect  the  expenditure  of 
that  aid. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fvl- 
BRicHTl  has  put  it  a  little  difTertntly  in 
.some  of  his  public  criticisms,  althouL'h 
in  presiding  at  the  public  hearings  0!i 
South  'Vietnam,  the  Senator  mide  state- 
ments— I  do  not  quote  him — but  he  pre- 
sented points  of  view  with  which  I  found 
myself  in  complete  agreement,  expre.'ss- 
Ing  his  concern  over  the  possibility  of 
a  dangerou.H  relationship  between  eco- 
nomic aid  leading  to  military  interven- 
tion. 

To  mc.  it  will  be  perfectly  clear  when 
history  of  South  'Vietnam  is  written  aiid 
America's  Inexcusable  and  unjustifiable 


AID  was   before  the   committee  on  his     many  Senators  said  they  read  them  in     participation  in  what  started  out  to  he 


confirmation  hearing,  there  was  some 
discussion  of  this  matter  with  him.  I 
have  read,  however,  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts. I  could  not  see  that  Mr.  Gaud 
sounded  any  different  than  Mr.  Bell  be- 
fore him  in  regard  to  this  matter  becau.se 
Mr.  Bell  was  going  to  look  into  it  and  the 
newspapers  report  that  Mr.  Gaud  is  going 
to  look  into  it.  too 

I  wish  to  repeat  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  if  tliey  knew  what  was  in  those 
reports  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  not  have  as  much  difficulty  as  he 
does  In  the  Senate  getting  amendments 
adopted  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

If  the  American  people  knew  the 
shocking  waste  the  Comptroller  General 
found,  if  the  American  people  knew  the 
gross  inefficiency  with  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  found  in  Investigation 
after  investigation,  if  the  American  peo- 
ple knew  the  relationship  between  our     cannot  put  the  stamp  of  "confidential' 


the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  rcxjm.  a  civil  war  in  South 'Vietnam  can  be  .'^epa- 
They  were  appalled.  They  did  not  real-  rated  from  the  fact,  that  we  proceeded  to 
ize  the  situation  was  that  bad,  and  they     give  President  Diem  millions  and  million.s 


wanted  me  to  know  they  were  going  to 
support  my  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  if  Senators 
will  go  down  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  room  this  year  and  read  any 
of  the  reports  they  have  not  read  here- 
tofore, prior  to  this  year,  and  reau  the 
new  reports,  they  will  understand  why 
the  pending  foreign  aid  bill  in  its  present 
form  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  the 
administration  likes  those  reports  from 
the  Comptroller  General?  They  cer- 
tainly do  not. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  is  an  agent  of  Congress,  not  the 
President.      I    think    that    we    should 


of  dollars  worth  of  economic  aid,  soon 
followed  with  military  aid.  and  then  fol- 
lowed with  military  .support  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  now  have  .some  300, Ono 
American  boys  In  South  Vietnam  e:\- 
gagrd  in  an  ever-expanding  and  an  eve:  - 
escalating  war  with  very  little  .support 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Particularly  no 
support,  except  lipservice,  from  a  few- 
Prime  Ministers  like  Harold  Wilson  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  last  statistics  I  heard  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  about  British 
manpower  participation  in  South  'Viet- 
nam was  that  they  had  seven— seven— I 
do  not  misspeak  my.self — seven  from  tlie 
British  military-  in  South  Vietnam,  but 


change  it  .so  that  the  executive  branch     provision  was  made  that  they  would  i 


foreign  aid  program  and  the  cause  of 
corruption  in  many  of  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  the  world  that  get  our 
foreign  aid.  I  would  not  have  so  much 
trouble  getting  amendments  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

'At  this  point  Mr.  Inouye  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  > 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  praise  of  Congre.ss, 
let  me  say  that  last  year  some  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  The  principal  one  was  the  Ful- 
bright  and  the  Morse  amendment  for  a 
2-year  authorization,  which  would  have 
brought  foreign  aid  to  an  end  at  the  be- 
ginning of  fiscal  year  1967,  and  have  it 
start  all  over  again  on  the  basis  of  new 
regulations,  procedures,  and  policies  to  be 
developed  as  a  result  of  a  special  con- 
gressional committee  contained  In  the 
program    the    Senator    from    Arkansa.s 


or    "secret"    upon    a    report    from    the 
Comptroller  General. 

Those  reports  are  not  made  for  the 
Piesident,  they  are  not  made  for  the 
Secretary  of  State,  they  are  no'  made 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  they  are 
made  for  Congress. 

This  afternoon,  let  me  say  most  re- 
spectfully that,  in  my  judgment.  Con- 
gress owes  it  to  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated public  officers  I  know — the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  State.';— to 
read  his  reports  on  foreign  aid.  This 
man  has  been  trying  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  taxpayers  in 
administration  after  administration 
which  has  wasted  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money,  as  they 

have  poured  military  and  economic  aid 

money  down  one  rathole  after  another     f j-om  10  Downing  Street  about  approval 
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be  in  the  combat  areas.  Counsel  has  ad- 
vi.sed  me  that,  in  my  behalf,  the  commit- 
tee has  checked  with  the  Vietnam' -.:• 
desk  in  the  State  Department.  'IS.ty 
state  that  the  only  British  military  au- 
thorities, troops  or  otherwise,  in  Vietnam 
are  attached  to  Uieir  own  embassy  in  the 
capacity  of  military  embassy  personnel. 

Mr.  Marcy  states  that  there  are  only 
five  or  six  there  in  that  capacity.  Tl.e 
reason  is  Uiat  the  British  were  cochair- 
men  with  the  Russians  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  and  so  are  maintaining  an  air 
of  scrupulous  noninvolvement. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
did  not  impress  me  very  much  with  lus 
lipservice  concerning  alleged  support 
of  the  American  policy  in  South  Vietnam 

No  British  boys  are  dying  in  Sou'h 
Vietnam.  It  is  easy  for  the  British 
Prime  Minister  to  make  these  statements 


and    I   offered    last  year,   which   would     all  around  the  world.     And  they  call  it     ^j    American    foreign    policy    in    South 


make  not  a  spot  check  investigation  of 
foreign  aid  but  would  spend  the  2  years 
up  until  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1967 
conducting  a  study  of  foreign  aid.  The 
committee  would  then  prepare  a  foreign 
aid  program  to  be  limited  to  some  50 
countries  instead  of  the  93  which  were 
receiving  foreign  aid  and  which,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  .so  many  times,  in  many 
instances  we  have  rammed  that  foreign 


aid.  Vietnam.    But.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  may 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  that  i    gay    from    the    floor    of    the    Senate 

I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  American  tax-  today: 

payers  to  stop  some  of  the  waste,  the         you  do  not  impress  me  at  all.     'i'ou 

inefficiency,  and  the  corruption   which  ^-ould  Impress  me,  as  far  as  there  being 

is  flowing  from  our  foreign  aid  program,  j^^y  weight  to  your  statement,  if  you  were 

r<iBEioN  AID  AND  roREioN  INTERVENTION  In  thcrc — If  you  thliik  it  Is  thc  placc  for 

These  ob-ections  are  bad  enough,  but  the  United  SUtes  to  be— with  your  own 

t  he  objection  that  concerns  me  most  this  troops,  and  let  them  do  some  of  the  dymg. 


although  I  do  not  think  you  could  justify 
it  any  more  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  my  opinion,  can  justify 
the  killing  of  American  boys  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Let  me  say  also,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
that  you  would  impress  me  a  lot  more  if 
you  were  carrying  the  fight  to  the  Umted 
Nations,  representing  a  country  that  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  at  San  Fran- 
ci.sco.  and  doing  what  you  could  to  have 
the  United  Nations  carry  out  its  treaty 
obligations  to  enforce  the  peace.  Until 
you  start  reconciling  your  lipservice  with 
your  actions,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you 
Will  not  make  much  of  a  favorable  im- 
pression on  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  or  on  many  others  in  the  United 
Slates,  whose  criticism  is  mounting  in 
regard  to  this  so-called  noncombatant 
activity  of  the  British,  while  their  Prime 
Miiiister  says  he  approves  of  the  course 
of  action  we  are  taking  In  Vietnam. 

I  have  found  nothing  in  any  of  the 
.vtatements  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  that  gives  me  any  enthusiasm  for 
his  alleged  world  statesmanship. 

I  make  the  point  that  if  we  continue 
this  course  of  action,  we  shall  contuiue  to 
be  i.solated,  because,  after  all,  heads  of 
otiier  governments  have  a  public  opinion 
they  have  to  deal  with,  and  I  find  more 
and  more  people  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  better  Informed  as  to  what 
is  going  on  In  southeast  Asia  than  are 
the  American  people,  because  their  press 
prints  more  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  one  cannot  understand 
t'ne  objections  to  this  bill  that  I  am  about 
to  enumerate  unless  he  understands  my 
deep  fear  that  If  we  continue  the  Amer- 
ican policy  of  economic  aid,  we  shall  ex- 
tend American  policy  of  military  inter- 
vention. 

I  think  the  American  people  should 
make  perfectly  clear  to  this  administra- 
tion that  we  should  not  be  set  up  as  the 
the  military  policeman  of  the  world. 
Tliat  is  a  multilateral  responsibility.  If 
other  nations  of  the  world  do  want  to 
join  in  a  program  that  is  worked  out  on  a 
multilateral  basis,  then  the  United  States 
should  stop  its  policy  of  military  Inter- 
vention; and  economic  aid,  In  my  judg- 
ment, is  an  Inducement  to  eventual  mili- 
tai-y  intervention. 

That  Is  why  I  think  a  great  many  re- 
strictions should  be  adopted  In  the  de- 
bate that  will  take  place  In  the  next 
several  days  as  amended  after  amend- 
ment Is  offered,  seeking  to  restrict  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
from  following  a  course  of  action  which, 
la  my  opinion.  If  we  do  not  stop  It,  will 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

If  we  want  to  support  freedom  in  Latin 
America,  we  should  not  be  rushing  in  to 
recognize  military  Jimtas  in  the  Argen- 
tine, as  we  did  over  the  weekend,  with- 
out any  guarantee  of  a  return  to  con- 
stitutional government.  All  that  course 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  did  was  to  encourage 
potential  military  Juntas  elsewhere  in 
Latin  America. 

That  is  why  I  said  to  the  press,  when 
tlien  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  tlie 
recognition  of  the  military  dictatorship 
in  the  Argentine,  "Once  again,  as  has  so 
often  been  true,  the  United  States  walked 


out  on  freedom  In  Latin  America  when 
the  chips  were  down." 

A  sorry  and  a  sad  mistake  was  made 
when  the  dictatorship  of  the  Argentine 
was  recognized.  Of  course,  we  expect 
the  stereotyped  alibi  of  the  State  De- 
partment that  a  good  many  other  coun- 
tries recognized  it,  too. 

So  what?  I  certahily  do  not  think 
American  foreign  policy  should  be  cut  to 
fit  the  pattern  of  a  wrong  foreign  policy 
adopted  by  some  other  country.  No;  we 
should  have  recogiized  a  government  in 
the  Argentine  when  constitutionalism 
was  returned. 

The  Congress  cannot  escape  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  direction,  the 
effectiveness,  and  the  cost  of  the  eco- 
nomic assistance.  This  is  not  foreign 
policy  of  the  kind  that  the  Constitution 
vests  in  the  Executive. 

As  I  .said,  if  it  were,  no  legislation 
would  be  involved. 

Aside  from  partisans  of  aid  who  view 
it  as  an  obligation  owed  the  ix>or  by  the 
rich,  there  are  partisans  throughout  the 
United  States  who  view  it  as  furnishing 
the  United  States  a  toehold  for  inter- 
vention. These  partisans  argue  that  aid 
is  simply  a  tool  of  foreign  policy  which 
gives  us  the  means  to  deal  with  situa- 
tions which  may  occur  in  a  foreign 
country. 

This  is  a  cynical  exploitation  of  for- 
eign people  for  alleged  security  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Worse,  it  will  de- 
lay rather  than  advance  the  time  when 
the  people  of  these  countries  will  have 
the  home-grown  institutiorts  and  condi- 
tions that  will  enable  them  to  resist  the 
lures  or  pressures  of  communism. 

The  only  realistic  test  of  sound  eco- 
nomic aid  is  results.  The  major  way  to 
te.st  results  is  to  measure  them  against 
what  was  planned  or  anticipated  when 
an  aid  program  was  begun.  Where  the 
results  fail  to  measure  up.  Congress  must 
write  corrective  measures  into  the  pro- 
gram, for  the  American  people  will  not 
support  permanently  a  multibillion-dol- 
lar  program  that  does  not  produce  what 
is  advertised  for  it. 

This  year,  public  confidence  in  foreign 
aid  is  sagging  lower  than  ever.  Results 
from  many  years  of  the  program  are 
coming  in  at  a  time  of  crisis  in  American 
foreign  policy,  and  the  public  does  not 
like  what  it  sees.  Public  confidence  will 
further  deteriorate  if  Congress  continues 
to  relax  its  already  lax  guidance  of  the 
program. 

IMPROVEMENTS      IN      COMMITTEE      BILL 

The  committee  has  made  some  im- 
provements in  this  year's  bill.  Fixing 
the  number  of  countries  in  each  cate- 
goi-y  is  the  only  way  to  assure  that  our 
financial  efforts  will  be  concentrated  on 
countries  where  they  have  the  best  pros- 
pects for  achievement. 

But  no  loophole  should  ha\e  been  left 
for  supporting  a.ssistance  to  additional 
countries,  for  this  is  the  worst  rathole  in 
the  whole  program.  Moreover,  the  de- 
velopment lending,  and  technical  assist- 
ance countiT  limits  are  exclusive  of  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  countries.  American 
foreign  policy  officials  are  so  accustomed 
to  offering  money  as  an  integral  part  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  poor  countries 
that   $2    million    for   Guyana   was   an- 


nounced before  it  had  been  independent 
a  week  and  before  a  U.S.  Ambassador 
had  been  confirmed.  This  assump- 
tion that  e-stablisliing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions or  recognizing  a  government  means 
adding  that  country  to  the  US  dole 
is  not  one  that  will  be  abandoned 
readily  by  any  administration.  It  can 
only  be  abandoned  by  strong  congres- 
sional action. 

Retaining  annual  review  at  the  au- 
thorizing stage  as  well  as  the  appro- 
priation stage  is  the  only  way  to  notify 
recipients  that  the  American  people  want 
performance  and  not  promises  as  a  con- 
dition of  aid. 

This  represented  one  of  the  points  I 
made  earlier  In  my  speech  this  after- 
noon, in  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Ft'LBRiGHTl,  with 
respect  to  the  position  he  took  on  the  bill 
this  year,  because  he,  too,  came  to  thi 
conclusion  that  we  need  an  annual  re- 
view of  our  foreign  aid  program  and  as- 
certain what  the  facts  are  to  the  simple 
question.  What  have  been  the  results? 
'V\'hat  are  the  weaknesses  and  shortcom- 
ings?" in  order  to  see  to  it  that  Conjt-ess 
takes  advantage  of  carrying  out  its  duty 
and  its  checking  power  in  connection 
with  the  new  authorization  bill. 

Restoration  of  the  $100  million  limit 
on  new  programs  or  projects  that  may  be 
undertaken  without  specific  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress  will  enable  Congress  to 
consider  new  directions  or  major  new 
obligations  of  the  aid  program. 

SHORTCOMINGS  OP  BILL 

The  bill's  chief  shortcoming  is  its  fail- 
ure to  reduce  the  amounts  in  each  cate- 
gory. Expansion  of  other  channels  of 
lending,  the  demands  of  the  war,  the 
threat  to  the  balance  of  payments,  and 
the  lack  of  performance  by  many  re- 
cipients, to  say  nothing  about  the  great 
cutback  in  the  Great  Society  program, 
justify  marked  reductions  in  all  aid  cate- 
gories in  the  bill. 

I  shall  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  reductions  amendment  by 
amendment,  category  by  categorj'.  before 
we  complete  the  debate  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

As  reported,  the  bill  also  fails  to  put 
limits  on  economic  aid  to  nations  using 
our  substance  as  a  foundation  for  mili- 
tai-y  establisliments  beyond  their  needs, 
and  adventures  aimed  at  non-Commu- 
nist neighboring  countries. 

I  shall  read  at  this  point  the  final  par- 
agraphs from  my  dissenting  views  on  the 
militarj'  aid  program — which  I  shall  dis- 
cuss fully  when  that  bill  is  before  the 
Senate.  This  excerpt  fits  into  the  point 
I  have  just  made; 

The  benign  American  attitude  toward  Latin 
American  military  establishments  has  just 
helped  deprive  Argentina  of  a  constitutional 
government.  The  pattern  whereby  the 
United  States  extended  both  economic  and 
military  aid  to  juntas  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Guatemala,  Honduras.  Ecuador,  and 
El  Salvador  helped  bring  about  the  Castelo 
Branco  coup  In  Brazil.  And  when  we  rushed 
to  approve  and  to  stake  the  Ca.stelo  Branco 
junta  with  vast  new  sums  of  aid.  we  encour- 
aged the  Argentine  mlllt.ary  establishment  to 
take  over  Its  Government. 

Argentine  generals  are  quoted  as  believing 
tliat  tJS.  BuppKMt  of  the  Brazilian  military 
junta  meant  that  formal  U.S.  oppoeition  to 
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a  coup  In  Argentina  W!vs  "Just  window  dress- 
ing." They  are  right.  It  is  Just  window 
dressing.  We  have  been  proving  by  our  ac- 
tions for  3  years  th.it  we  have  Uttle  Interest 
In  constltutlonalisni.  Whatever  our  military 
mt-sslons  In  Latin  America  are  teaching  the 
L.atins.  It  Is  encouraging  and  not  discourag- 
ing their  coups  against  constitutionalism. 

The  whole  rationale  that  our  mlljtary  aid 
tends  to  teach  civilians  control  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  to  Interest  them  In  civic  action  has 
been  totally  refuted  by  events.  It  w.^s  bad 
enough  when  these  coups  occurred  in  tlie 
small  nations  of  central  America.  Now  they 
have  engulfed  Brazil  and  .Argentina.  They 
are  fed  by  our  military  aid.  and  they  are  de- 
stroying the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  country  after  country. 

Tliat  is  why  I  said  earlier  in  the  day.  in 
the  absence  of  my  fri(>iid  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  while  I  shall  sup- 
port the  main  objective  of  his  amend- 
ment when  it  is  ofTered,  I  shall  seek  to 
strike  out  the  provision  that  gives  the 
President  the  rieht  to  support,  with 
military  aid.  a  junta,  if  he.  the  President, 
decides  it  is  in  tlie  national  interest.  I 
happen  to  b«'lieve  that  is  a  checking  ob- 
liKation  of  Congress.  I  feel  that  if  the 
President,  aftt^r  we  prohibit  military  aid 
t^  a  junta,  feels,  in  any  particular  situa- 
tion that  may  develop,  there  is  some  need 
for  him  to  give  special  coiisideratior .  let 
him  come  up  or  send  up  a  message  and 
prove  his  case.  But  I  do  not  intend  to 
vote  to  sive  to  a  President  of  the  U  lited 
States  the  riaht  to  aive  aid  to  any  mili- 
tary junta  in  the  liKht  of  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  our  national  interest.  I 
believe  we  must  have  a  check,  and  not 
grant  this  blanket  authority,  for  it 
destroys  much  of  the  real  import  and 
soundness  of  the  rest  of  the  amendment. 
Therefore  I  shall  offer  a  substitute,  in  due 
course  of  time,  if  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  presented  in  the  form  I  reid  it 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the 'Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  clad  to  know  the 
Senator's  intentions.  That  knowledge  is 
extremely  helpful  to  me. 

I  shall  offer  the  amendment  in  the 
form  print-c<l.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
rather  Ioiik  experience  here  leads  me  to 
believe  this  is  the  only  kind  of  amend- 
ment likely  to  succeed,  and  I  believe  that 
success  IS  imperative  in  this  matter,  so 
that  we  will  be  able  at  least  to  show,  in 
whatever  way  is  open  to  us,  our  dis- 
approval of  military  takeovers,  and  our 
solidarity  with  those  who  oppose  them. 

I  fully  respect  the  Senator's  view. 
With  his  customary  graciousness  to  me, 
he  has  outlined  a  cour.se  of  procedure 
w^hich  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  and 
which  Will  put  to  the  test,  under  the 
parliamentary  situation.  first  any 
amendment  or  .substitute  to  my  amend- 
ment which  he  may  propose,  and  then 
leave  us  the  residual  of  my  amendment 
for  action. 

Mr.  MOFISE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  certainly  are  not  far  apart  in  our 
ultimate  objective  of  seeking  to  stop  alin- 
ing ourselves  with  juntas. 

Ern.voMic  AID   otrrsroK  vtetnam  rlstmc. 

Mr.  President,  ihe  separate  provision 
of  funds  for  soutlieast  Asia  and  the  Asian 
Bank  have  raised  total  economic  assist- 


ance well  above  last  year's  level.  In  fact, 
if  any  Senator  thinks  the  economic  aid 
bill  this  year  is  less  than  last  year,  I  as- 
sure him  he  is  dead  wrong.  If  Senators 
think  the  foreign  assistance  program 
pi-oposed  by  the  Johnson  administration 
this  year  is  less  than  last  year,  they  are 
dead  wrong.  And  I  refer  Lo  aid  exclusive 
of  South  Vietnam. 

But.  Mr.  President,  Senators  would  not 
be  incorrect  if  they  recognized  that  what 
is  happening  is  tliat  our  domestic  pro- 
grams, important  to  large  sei^ments  of 
our  ix)pulation.  are  being  cut  by  this  ad- 
ministration. As  I  said  in  the  education 
hearing  the  other  day.  when  the  lepre- 
sentatives  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  were  testifying.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  support  a  budget  that  would 
cause  the  schoolchildren  of  America  to 
pay  lai  ge  sums  for  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  by  denying  to  them  the  author- 
izations and  the  appi'opriations  necessaiy 
t^   meet   the   educational   cri.sis   in   this 

countiT- 

As  I  also  said  at  that  heai;inc.  I  re- 
peat today.  I  do  not  propose  to  deny  to 
the  Negroes  of  America  the  funds  to 
which  they  are  entitled  in  order  to  prop- 
erly carry  out  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and 
tlius  have  them  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  And  as  I  further 
said  in  the  hearing.  I  repeat  today,  that 
I  do  not  propose  to  have  the  poverty- 
stricken  people  in  this  country  pay  for 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  by  denying  to 
them  the  funds  that  are  needed  to  carry 
out  the  Poverty  Act,  and  to  expand  it. 

Likewise,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  have  the  people  of  this  country 
V,  ho  are  entitled  under  the  Great  Society 
progiam  promi.ses.  to  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources,  to  the  elimination 
of  pollution,  to  the  givinti  of  attention  to 
the  fallim?  water  table  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  pay  for  the  war  in  Vietnam 
by  denying  to  them  the  funds  needed 
domestically. 

We  are  in  much  ereater  need  of  a 
domestic  aid  proiiram  than  we  are  of  a 
foreicn  aid  program.  Before  t!ie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  talks  about  a 
foreign  aid  program,  with  the  increases 
that  he  has  in  the  bill  this  year  in 
various  forms.  I  wish  to  hear  more  from 
him  in  suppwrt  of  adequate  funds  for  a 
domestic  aid  program  which  is  so  .sorely 
needed. 

But  I  am  asked,  "What  are  you  going 
to  .say,  Mr.  Senator,  about  who  should 
pay  for  that  wai-?" 

My  position,  Mr.  President,  is  pei- 
fectly  clear.  We  should  pay  for  that  war 
with  a  ta.x  program  based  ujxin  ability  to 
pay.  with  special  consideration  to  those 
who  are  making  their  profits  out  of  blood 
money. 

Let  us  pay  for  the  war  with  a  tax  pro- 
gram, not  by  denying  money  sorely 
needed  by  the  schoolchildren  of  the 
country,  the  poverty  stricken  people  of 
the  country,  the  Negroes  of  the  country, 
and  the  people  of  the  country  who  are 
entitled  to  have  various  essential  do- 
mestic needs  met. 

I  ofTered  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee an  amendment — and  I  shall  offer 
it  here  on  the  floor — which  in  effect 
sought  to  cut  down  on  foreign  aid  in  the 
amount  of  the  aid  that  we  send  into  Viet- 
nam.   Ml*  President,  I  think  the  other 


nations  of  the  world,  who  have  been  the 
recipients  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  our  largess,  should  be  told 
that  it  cannot  continue,  with  an  un- 
declared war  raging  in  Asia. 

I  believe,  for  example,  that  Ru.ssia  ai^.ci 
Great  Britain,  who  are  the  cochairmen 
of  the  Geneva  Conference,  should  be  told 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  spend  tii.> 
lar2e.ss  of  our  country  elsewhere  in  the 
world  while  these  billions  have  to  go  iiito 
Asia,  when  they  have  a  ti-eaty  re.spor..^!- 
bility.  in  my  judgment,  to  take  the  step.s 
necessary  at  least  to  endeavor  to  recon- 
vene the  Geneva  Conference. 

I  think  the  Security  Council  of  th.' 
United  Nations  and  the  members  of  tl.t- 
General  As.sembly  of  the  United  Naliur.-. 
.should  have  notice  .served  on  them  tiiat 
we  cannot  continue  to  make  available  to 
those  members  that  are  the  recipients  of 
our  largess  the  millions  of  dollars  tiny 
arc  now  receiving  while  we  spend  th.  • 
huge  sums  of  money  on  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam, 

Oh,  it  can  be  answered  that  we  oui:!;t 
to  stop  spending  the  money  there  and 
followed  a  different  course  of  actioi; 
No  one  would  welcome  that  more  than 
would  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
However,  I  am  also  realistic  enoui;h  to 
know  that  is  not  going  to  happen,  at  lea-" 
in  the  immediate  future.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  going  to  hapi^en  until  th'' 
other  nations  of  the  world  that  ha.e 
treaty  obligations  to  enforce,  when  yhc.i' 
is  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
start  living  up  to  their  treaty  obligation.^, 
and  that  goes  for  every  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  major  point  I  am  making  here  i-^. 
that  in  my  judgment  we  cannot  justify 
the  cuts  that  are  being  made  in  e.ssen- 
tially  needed  domestic  prourams  while, 
at  the  .same  time,  our  miministration 
fails  to  move  ahead  with  its  obligation 
of  putting  this  countrj-  on  a  war  footing. 
A  war  footing  means  taxation.  A  war 
footing  means  inflation  control.  A  war 
footing  means  a  wartime  procedure 
through  legislation  for  the  handlins  of 
disputes  between  management  and 
labor.  A  war  footing  means  that  the 
administration  mu.st  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
war  and  to  protect  the  greatest  defersp 
weapon  we  have:  namely,  our  econon.y 

We  cannot  protect  our  economy  by  fit- 
ting back  with  a  wait-and-see  attitude 
We  already  know  that  the  economy  i~  ir- 
trouble.  We  already  know  that  dr- 
gres.s — in  my  judgment — cannot  justify 
adjourning,  whether  it  is  recommended 
by  the  President  or  not,  without  passim 
some  legislation  aimed  at  protecting  the 
value  of  the  American  dollar,  for  its  valiU' 
day  by  day  is  becoming  more  and  more 
in  danger. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  there  is  no  place  in  the 
Federal  Government  where  the  American 
citizen  can  go  to  get  a  reliable  dollar 
flkure  on  the  total  cost  of  the  United 
States  for  any  annual  foreign  activities. 
But  the  economic  bill  before  the  Senate, 
in  the  amount  of  $2.46  billion,  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  this  Government's  out- 
lay for  our  economir  aid  purpose.?— or 
which  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record    a   tabulation   entitled,   "Funds 


Available   or  Requested   for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1967." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Bi'RDicK  in  the  chzur.).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was   ordered  to  be   printed  in  the 
IlECORD.  as  follows: 
f  unrf.'  available  or  requested  for  fiscal  year 

1967   (in  billions) 
.\i:ency    for    International    Develop- 
ment   $2,460 

Food  for  peace 

.^iitiripated  supplemental  for  south' 

f.ist  Asia 

.Asian   Bank 

Ir.tor-.^merlcan  Bank 

I;.»ern.itlonal    Development    Assocla 
lion 


1.  600 

.500 
.120 
.250 

.104 


Total 5.  034 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  total 
of  55,034  million  still  does  not  include 
.•^uch  economic  expenditures  as  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  World  Bank  subscriptions  sold 
to  private  investors,  the  United  Nations 
Development  Agencies,  or  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  Exiwrt  Bank  contingency 
.support  of  the  Briti.sh  pound  sterling. 
Nor  does  it  include  any  military  aid  or 
expenditures  abroad  by  800.000  Amer- 
ican servicemen  and  their  families. 

I  will  ask  next  year  that  the  admin- 
i.stiation  present  the  Senate  witli  a  bill 
of  particulars  and  Include  in  it  the  total 
amount  of  assistance  of  every  kind  in 
which  we  spend  American  dollars  for 
what  amounts  to  some  form  of  foreign 
as,sistance. 

I  believe  that  the  annual  foreign  dram 
on  the  budget  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
c!u.sive  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  is  in  the 
maL'nitude  of  $10  billion  a  year.  That 
Is  a  far  outcry  from  the  $2  46  billion  set 
forth  in  the  pending  bill. 

It  is  an  educated  guess.  Let  the  ad- 
ministration prove  that  the  figure  is  too 
iir  h  or  too  low,  and  they  have  the  figures 
and  the  personnel  with  which  to  do  the 
job. 

One  of  my  reservations  about  In- 
cieased  aid  through  multilateral  agen- 
cies is  that  it  generally  is  only  added  on 
to  bilateral  programs.  We  should  be 
subtracting  the  funds  for  th.e  Inter- 
American  Bank,  the  anticipated  new  re- 
quest for  the  IDA  window  at  the  World 
Bank  from  the  Alliance  for  Progre.ss  and 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  respectively. 
If  it  worked  that  way.  I  would  be  a  much 
more  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  use 
of  multilateral  channels. 

EFFECT   or    AID    ON    BALANCE    OF    PAYMENTS 

Mr.  President.  I  opposed  the  bill  In 
committee  al.so  becau.se  of  its  effect  on 


our  balance-of-payments  problem.  As 
the  costs  of  the  Vietnamese  war  accen- 
tuates the  problem  with  our  deficient  in- 
ternational financial  accounts,  the  Con- 
gress must  examine  more  closely  than 
ever  the  extent  to  which  the  aid  program 
contributes  to  that  problem. 

Here  is  one  of  the  key  areas  where  we 
cannot  afford  a  bu.siness-as-usual  alti- 
tude toward  foreign  aid.  That  sector  of 
American  business  which  enjoys  AID 
contracts  to  send  its  goods  abroad  at  tax- 
payer expense  has  largely  dominated  the 
foreign  aid  debate  within  the  business 
community. 

But  American  business  which  exports 
for  sale  is  making  a  stronger  case  each 
year  against  the  effects  of  assistance 
which  mean  loss  of  cash  business. 

The  International  Economic  Policy  As- 
.sociation  sets  forth  evidence  on  this  point 
that  Congress  can  continue  to  ignore 
only  at  real  peril.  The  association's 
spokesman.  N.  R.  Danielian,  pointed  out 
to  the  committee  that  voluntarj'  re- 
straint in  oversea  investment  by  U.S. 
business  helped  bring  our  deficit  in  1965 
down  to  $1.3  billion,  compared  with  $2.8 
billion  in  1964. 

But  outlays  for  the  Vietnam  war,  plus 
increased  impoits  resulting  from  a  high 
level  of  economic  activity  for  which  the 
war  is  aLso  partly  responsible,  have 
worsened  the  outlook. 

Despite  assertions  that  AID  lending  is 
tied  to  American  industiT,  the  flight  of 
foreign  cash  business  away  from  the 
United  States  thi-ough  substitution  is 
alarming.  Geographically,  it  is  most 
acute  in  Latin  America,  and  it  is  most 
acute  financially  where  "program  lend- 
ing" is  used. 

Latin  America,  the  Near  East,  and 
south  Asian  countries  received  90  percent 
of  program  loans  in  fiscal  1964  and  1965. 
In  1965.  58  percent  of  US.  aid  in  these 
areas  took  the  form  of  program  loans. 

During  the  years  1958-64.  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  exceeded  our  trade  defi- 
cit by  amounts  running  between  $1.1  and 
$1.5  billion  a  year.  Increased  efforts  to 
tie  our  assistance  has  not  changed  this 
picture. 

Mr.  Danielian  .stated  the  ca."^  in  a  nut- 
shell when  he  said : 

Since  we  put  a  line  of  credit  at  their  dis- 
posal against  which  they  can  charge  any- 
thing they  buy  in  this  country,  except  some 
questionable  Items  like  luxury  goods,  they 
shift  their  cash  purchases  to  purchases  with 
aid  money,  and  they  use  the  resulting  sav- 
ings of  their  own  foreign  exchange  to  buy  in 
other  countries.   •    •    • 

I  think  the  first  important  point  to  realize 
is  that  development  loans  should  be  used  for 


development  purposes,  and  development  Is 
the  creation  of  industrial  capacity  for  pro- 
duction. This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
projects,  whether  they  are  powerplants.  shoe 
factories,  food  processing  plants,  and  so  on, 
and  if  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram, then  let  us  put  our  money  Into  these 
kinds  of  projects,  Incremental  projects,  that 
add  to  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  in- 
crease Its  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more 
than  I  do  with  Mr.  Daniehan.  This  is 
the  project  approach  that  the  senior  ~ 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  argued  for  in 
the  Senate  for  the  past  several  years 
in  connection  with  foreign  aid.  That  is" 
why  I  frequently  refer  to  myself  as  a 
project-to-project  man,  rather  than  a 
government-to-government  man. 

We  should  see  to  it  that  our  AID  dol- 
lars are  invested  in  specific  project.s  that 
will  help  the  people  living  within  the  eco- 
nomic environment  of  those  projects,  in 
relationship)  to  their  standards  of  livii>g. 
Our  AID  dollars  should  reflect  improve- 
ment upon  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  in  the  country-,  rather  than  the 
AID  dollars  being  used  on  a  government- 
to-government  basis,  which  results  in 
many  in!=tances.  as  Mr.  Danielian  pointed 
out  in  his  testimony,  of  giving  them  a 
line  of  credit  to  draw  upon  for  those 
goods  that  they  buy  in  this  countn'.  and 
then  enabling  them  to  use  the  consider- 
able benefits  of  our  AID  program — the 
so-called  cash  benefits,  as  he  calls 
them— to  buy  goods  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

So.  what  is  happening  is  that  we  are 
hoping  to  subsidize  various  underdevel- 
oped countries  with  the  money  that  is 
used  to  the  competitive  disadvantage  of 
American  business.  I  do  not  know  how- 
shortsighted  we  can  be.  I  do  not  know- 
how  we  can  exceed  that  for  shortsight- 
edness. 

I  point  out  again  what  Mr.  Danielian 
has  said: 

since  we  put  a  line  of  credit  at  their  dis- 
posal, against  which  they  can  charge  any- 
thing they  buy  in  this  country,  except  some 
questionable  Items  like  luxury  goods,  they 
shift  their  cash  purchases  to  purchases  with 
aid  money,  and  they  use  t^e  resulting  savings 
of  their  own  foreign  exchange  to  buy  In  other 
countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  table  3  from  Mr.  Danielian's 
testimony  to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  entitled  "US.  Nonmilitary 
Foreign  Assistance  J^et  and  Trade  Bal- 
ances by  Countries.  1958-64." 

Thci-e  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  3. — U.S.  nonmililary  foreign  assistance  (net)  and  trade  balances  by  counlries,  1958-6i 

IMillions  of  dollars] 


W.W 

1958 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Counlrii'S 

Economic 
aid 

r.R. 

trade 
balance 

Economic 
aid 

U.S. 

trade 

balance 

Economic 
aid 

U.S. 

trade 

balance 

Economic 
aid 

U.S. 

trade 

balance 

Economic 
aid 

U.S. 

trade 

balance 

Economic 
aid 

US, 

traile 

balance 

Economic 
aid 

U.S, 
trade 

Afehinl.stan 

Bolivia 

Brajil 

19 
22 
H.-i 
.T7 
20 
47 
V2 
» 

-4 

17 

-33 

-2 

-5 

-7 

-147 

— B 

10 

■"K> 

'21 
19 
33 
32 
2 

-10 
14 

-216 

-12 

—76 

-134 

-12 

13 
13 

42 

25 

8 

10 

7 

1 

-10 

14 

-147 

30 
23 

270 
24 
9 

121 
54 
11 

6 

16 

-68 

9 

-17 

43 

-31 

—4 

13 
29 
157 
20 
8 
87 
43 
U 

-8 

30 

-117 

5 

-IS 

-24 

-BO 

-» 

32 
44 

138 

20 

4 

loa 

69 
14 

-3 

18 

-18« 

n 

-21 

-32 

-9 

-U 

37 

33 

212 

7 

4 

96 

38 

17 

6 

17 

-148 

-1 

-27 

-38 

-35 

-4 

C*ylon 

-25 

Chile 

Colombia rzmir" 

-M 
-U 

Kcaulor , 

CXII- 
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[Millions  of  dollursl 


.July  IS,  1966 
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1603 


Countries 


India 

Iiidonesls. 

.lorijan 

Koren 


I.ilifrla 

Malaysia 

Morocco 

Nt'l)tJ 

riitcistan.  ,. 
I'hillpplnes. 

I..l;411.l 

Ttiuihmd... 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

\  irtnam 

Veineii 


Total - 


I9S8 


Eoononitc 
aid 


343 
24 
57 

311 

30 

8 


(•) 


26 

6 

I4S 

42 

W 

30 

» 

122 

204 


1,788 


trade 
balance 


-112 

10 

213 

2 

14 

-85 


{>) 


81 

m 

75 
-4 

4 

72 
67 


(>) 


251 


1959 


Economic 
aid 


320 

17 

m 

232 

35 

9 


(') 


4S 

3 

14'.' 

■M 

m 

48 

30 

HI 

16H 

6 


1,4US 


r.s. 

trade 
balance 


129 

-1J3 

16 

131 

3 

59 

-150 

29 

65 

— 3fi 

43 

-28 

7 

44 

46 

(>) 


■>in 


1960 


Economic 

Hid 


523 

45 

62 

2«1 

33 

8 

1 

61 

8 

229 

24 

127 

42 

66 

101 

186 

5 


1.882 


U.S. 

trade 

balance 


412 

-132 

17 

148 

1 

-4 

-138 

29 

(') 
131 
-10 

in 
11 

21 

t« 

48 
(>) 


478 


1961 


Economic 
aid 


370 
64 

61 

228 

51 

19 

2 

97 

10 

218 

11 

57 

29 

77 

153 

144 


2.120 


U.S. 

trade 

balance 


230 

-28 

24 

155 

2 

17 

-126 

55 

(') 
158 
17 
34 
25 
38 
69 
62 


685 


1962 


Economic 
aid 


528 
88 
53 

233 
30 
35 
12 
48 
9 

322 
24 
60 
31 

.■a 

202 
148 


U.S. 

trade 

balance 


411 

-15 

20 

204 

4 

20 

-155 

42 

(») 

•243 

-59 

48 

32 

44 

106 

101 

(») 


1963 


Economic 
aid 


2,250 


827 


736 
77 
54 

231 
31 
11 
6 
53 
14 

378 
8 
4« 
•29 
38 

173 

189 
8 


I'.S. 

trade 

balance 


509 

—7 

37 

211 

6 

4 

-150 

49 

341 
-34 

fit! 

.57 

25 

154 

114 

(•) 


1964 


Economic 
aid 


,512 


1,140 


864 
32 
45 

157 

39 

12 

o 

38 

17 

377 

49 

52 

18 

45 

l'J6 

221 

6 


2,544 


U.S. 

trade 

balance 


651 

-1112 
JO 
K.'J 


(') 


—  s_' 
31 

x»; 

M 

31 
l.il 


(') 


i.ieo 


•  !.<««  than  $500,000. 

>N'ot  statistically  signincant. 

'  Not  available. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Retord  at  this  point  the  next  table, 
also  from  Mr.  Danlellan's  staterient, 
table  4,  "US.  Share  of  Latin  Ame:ican 
Imjwrts,  195.5  to  1964;  Latin  American 


Sources:  International  Monetary  Fund,  Direction  of  Trade,  annual  H).58-6^2.  pp.  KH- 
130;  and  Manh  I*i5.  pp.  ti3-()4:  National  Advisory  founcil,  .'^I'lmaniuiiil  KeiHirt  to  ihe 
Pwsident  and  ('oii(rres,s  J:inUiir>  -June  I9t>4,  pp.  7.'>  77,  l.S.  Ucparlment  of  Comniera-, 
foreign  (.In.nls  and  Crolits  (Wa.'stiinRton.   U.S.  tiovernment  i'ruitiiiR  Olllce  K».4). 


Exports  to  the  United  States,   1956  to 
1964. •• 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


T\BI,E  4. —  U.S.   share  of  I.nlin    .'\merinii>    imports,   19/y6-64;   Latin   American  exports 

to  the  Uruird  Stairs,  1956-64 

tMlUions  of  dollars) 


Imports  of  Litln  America 

Lntm 

American 

exports  to 

the  United 

States— 

f.o.b.' 

U.S.  net  aid 
to  Latin 
America  ' 

Year 

Tot*il  ' 

From  the 
United 

StotfS  ' 

Percent 
U.S.  stiare 

inn  < 

7,226 
8,419 
7,690 
7,220 
7.600 
7.060 
8.040 
7.860 
8,400 

3,480 
4.356 
3,  518 
3.'/28 
3.479 
3,510 
3, 457 
.■5,.-W0 
3,789 

48.2 
51.7 
45.8 
44  7 
4.')  2 
44.2 
43.0 
43.0 
44.1 

3,182 
3,lp7 
3,061 
3,126 

3,170 
3.178 
■3,3K7 
3.451 
3,524 

212 
320 
fl39 
397 
271 
834 
656 
630 
•489 
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59 
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'  Excludes  Cuba;  CIF  basis.  _    ,        „       ^    ,„  „..   ,        ,^t    .no 

s  Overseas  Business  Reports  (63-1011.  April  1963.  tabic  9;  Overseas  Business  Reports  (65-35),  June  1905,  table  2. 
'  Actual  disbursements;  does  not  Include  aid  from  International  Institutions. 

•  Actual  disbursements;  approximately  $320,000,000  wore  U.S.  dollar  disbursements. 

•  Preliminary. 

•  U.S.  Oovemment  aid  commitments  to  Latin  .'  nicrica  in  lwi4  wre  $1.4(10.iXiO,(iC«). 

'Source-  US  Department  of  Comiiierce.  IDH  n(onii;illun  offlce.  liit»Triation>il  Monetary  Fund.  IntemaHonal 
Finanoiai  Statistics,  October  UKW,  p  25,  OctoluT  iWkj,  p.  35;  Dinclion  of  Trade  Annual  IM.-yMW,  pp.  85-8i;  Annual 
lM}-6*.  p.  93. 


CASI  STL'UIBH  Or  rOREION  AID  FAILURES 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  failures  of  program 
lending  in  a  major  test  country,  Chile, 
will  be  dealt  with  berore  I  finish  this 
speech.  I  with  to  di.scuss  case  study 
failures  of  foreign  aid — the  Dominican 
Republic.  Vietnam,  Nepal,  and  Chile. 

The  administration  has  not  been  able 
to  show  that  economic  assistance  as  pres- 
ently administered  is  either  an  effective 
instrument  of  foreign  policy  or  a  sig- 
nificant stimulus  to  economic  develop- 
ment in  recipient  countries. 

THt   DOMINTC.AN   REPUBLIC 

The  Dominican  Republic  Is  a  particu- 
larly tragic  evidence  of  the  piolitlcal  and 
economic  inadequacy  of  foreign  aid  sis 
an  Instrument  to  proLicte  political  sta- 
bility and  economic  development.    It  has 


a  population  of  only  3 '2  million.  Start- 
ing with  the  electioi  of  Juan  Bosch  in 
1962,  we  poured  money  into  the  country 
in  profuse  quantities: 

Bosch    government $86.6 

Reid-Cabral  Junta 61.6 

US.   cKCupatlon 128.7 


Total       (Includes       food       for 
peace)   276  9 

It  will  be  seen  that  well  before  the  civil 
war  and  foreign  intervention  we  had  ex- 
tended .some  $42  In  aid  per  capita, 
i-ninds  planned  through  1967  will  bring 
the  figure  to  $100,  an^  that  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
support  of  United  States  and  Latin 
American  forces  that  have  been  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  s;nce  a  year  ago  last 
April. 


What  are  the  results?  On  June  13, 
1966.  Newsweek  magazine  summed  up 
economic  life  In  the  country  as  follows: 

TTie  hate-wracked  Republic  which  Bala- 
giier  Inherits  Is  plagued  with  almost  every 
Inflrmlty  of  the  underdeveloped  woria 
Probably  one-third  of  Its  labor  force  Is  j'b- 
les8.  a  third  of  Its  children  never  enter  school 
and  many  of  Its  people  are  undernourLshed 
diseased,  and  Illiterate.  The  population  is 
growing  at  a  breakneck  3.5  percent  a  ye,.r 
while  the  economy  Is  stagnant,  the  budget 
solidly  In  ths  red,  and  only  the  monthly  ?6 
million  handout  from  the  United  States  c.ir- 
rles  the  overpadded  Government  payroll 
'This  country  Is  asleep  In  dead  center,"  a 
U.S.  official  said  last  week,  'and  It  II  be  a 
major  project  to  wake  It  up." 

In  1961,  when  our  aid  began,  the  grcss 
national  product  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  about  $788  million..  It  ha.s 
dropped  about  15  percent  despite  tlie.se 
massive  infusions  of  U.S.  aid. 

It  will  be  argued  that  the  Dominican 
Republic  Is  a  special  case.  If  so,  it  i.s 
special  testimony  to  the  strangling  effect 
of  excessive  American  financial  intei- 
vention. 

On  a  per  capita  basis  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  relatively  well  off,  with  a 
gross  national  product  in  1964  of  about 
$225  per  capita.  There  is  dozens  of  na- 
tions, where  we  have  assistance  pro- 
grams, which  are  much  power  in  an 
economic  sen.se  and  potentially  less 
stable  in  a  political  sense.  The  Ameii- 
can  people  need  to  beware  because  thf^ 
present  philosophy  of  AID  is  that  each  of 
these  countries  Is  of  vital  concern  to  Uv 
United  States  and  we.  as  guardian  of 
economics  and  policeman  of  politic- 
must  send  our  advice,  our  bounty,  and 
our  military  assistance  "on  demand"  and 
sometimes  even  without  it. 

VIETNAM 

Vietnam  is  a  classic  case  of  how  far 
the  United  States  can  become  enmeshed 
by  policies  based  on  aid  and  limitltN? 
commitments  of  men,  money,  and  ad- 
vice. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  told  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  at 
least  two  occasions — and  he  has  also  so 


remarked  in  public — that  there  i.'<  a  di- 
rect relationship  between  our  aid  pro- 
grams to  Vietnam  and  our  involvement 
ih(>re.    Fiom  time  to  time  the  Secretary 


0;  State  has  sought  by  other  mean.s  to 
justify  the  "war"  in  Vietnam,  but  the  es- 
sence of  his  position  was  set  forth  to  the 
committee  in  Augu.st  of  1964  when  he  as- 
serted that  the  President  has  authority 
under  the  aid  programs  and  on  his  own 
re.sponsibihty  to  involve  the  Nation  in 
war  in  Vietnam, 

During  hearings  on  the  Vietnam  sup- 
plumental  bill  this  year,  the  Secretary  re- 
ferred again  to  the  action  of  the  Con- 
r.es-s  in  providing  "bilateral  assistance" 
and  "annual  aid  appropriations"  as  au- 
thority for  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
Finally,  in  February  of  this  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  .said 
we  were  committed  to  assist  South  Viet- 
nam, among  other  thinizs.  "by  the  aid 
approved  by  bipartisan  majorities  in 
Congress  over  a   period  of   12  years." 

What  did  our  economic  aid  develop 
for  Vietnam? 

In  11  years  from  1953  tiirough  1963, 
tiie  United  States  provided  $1,885,400,000 
of  economic  assistance— including  food 
for  peace— to  a  nation  of  15  million  peo- 
ple, mostly  farmers.  This  was  an  av- 
erage of  about  $170  million  a  year  up  to 
the  collapse  of  the  Diem  government  and 
the  upswing  in  the  civil  war.  We  had 
made  Diem  our  agent  and  .supphed  him 
with  ample  funds,  but  such  lavish  and 
only  served  to  hasten  his  departure.  At 
Honolulu  in  1966,  there  were  announced 
development  plans  for  South  Vietnam 
that  only  bore  out  the  failure  of  all  pre- 
viou.s  aid  to  develop  the  country. 

For  1966  and  1967,  an  additional  SI 
billion  is  programed  for  Vietnam,  ex- 
cluding food  for  peace,  militarj-  a.ssist- 
ance.  civilian  construction,  and  other  di- 
rect costs  of  the  war.  Thus  the  grand 
total  of  economic  assistance  alone  to 
Vit  tnam  over  a  period  of  14  years  will 
total  at  least  $3,375  million— about  $225 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child.  This 
IS  enough  in  family  terms  to  have  built 
every  family  a  house — at  the  low  cost 
there — furnish  it.  and  have  enough  left 
over  to  get  a  good  start  on  a  school  con- 
.'-truction  program. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  mili- 
tary assistance  which  over  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time  is  nearly  as  great  in 
magnitude. 

In  14  years  the  total  amoimt  of  assist- 
ance, both  mihtary  and  economic,  which 
we  have  given  Vietnam  Is  over  $5  bil- 
lion— one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

CONGRESSIONAL   FINDINGS    ON    VIETNAM 
ECONOMIC    AID 

Members  would  be  well  advised  to  read 
with  care  the  maiden  speech  of  our  new 
colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Griffin, 
who  reported  on  June  23  on  some  aspects 
of  the  aid  program  which  he  observed  In 
Vietnam.  For  example,  Mr.  Griffin 
says: 

in  my  Judgment,  based  on  my  recent  visit 
to  Vietnam,  the  weakest  link  in  U.S  acilvi- 
lies  is,  inexcusably,  the  economic  one,  A 
result  of  serious  mismanagement  and  ineffec- 
tive controls  •  •  •  they  have  made  the  rich 
nrher  and  the  poor  poorer;  and  they  have 
indirectly  routed  American  supplies  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  Vletcong.   •   •    • 


Representative  John  E.  Moss,  recently 
back  from  Vietnam,  was  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  18,  1966.  as  de- 
manding that  AID  completely  overhaul 
its  $400  million  commodity  program  for 
South  Vietnam.  He  stated  that  this  pro- 
gram, in.stead  of  combating  inflationary 
pressures,  was  actually  "feeding  infla- 
tion." 

Members  of  the  Senate  interested  in 
the  problem.^  of  dealing  with  a  corrupt 
government  in  Vietnam  should  examine 
the  report  of  a  distinauished  former  ad- 
minit:lrator  of  the  point  4  program.  Mr. 
Stanley  Andrews.  His  report  appears  on 
page  590  of  the  committee  hearings  and 
is  critical  in  many  respects  of  the  rural 
aid  progiam 

NFPAL 

A  small  case  study  has  been  done  in 
Nepal  and  the  results  published  in  "For- 
eign Aid  and  Politics  in  Nepal — A  Case 
Study,"  by  Eugene  B.  Mihaly.  The  au- 
thor was  until  recently  with  AID'S  policy 
planning  staff  and  is  now  with  the  Peace 
Corps.     He  rejxirts: 

In  Nepal,  aid.  despite  Its  successes  in  some 
areas,  actually  reduced  the  prospect  for 
growth  by  its  impact  on  the  political  scene. 

We  assumed  that  Nepal  was  merely  poor 
and  that,  therefore,  there  was  no  fundamen- 
tal barrier  to  the  introduction  of  Western 
techniques.  •  •  •  Yet  the  more  |our  aid 
projects)  demanded  of  Nepal,  the  less  they 
accomplished. 

This  stinging  indictment  is  directed  at 
an  aid  program  which  in  about  10  years 
ha.s  put  a  total  of  $90  million — including 
focxi  for  peace — into  a  nation  of  10  mil- 
lion people.  And  the  result,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Mihaly: 

In  Nepal,  aid,  defpite  its  success  in  some 
areas,  actually  reduced  the  prospect  for 
growth  by  its  Impact  on  the  political  scene. 

CHILE 

An  intensive  study  of  aid  to  Chile  pre- 
pared by  Senator  Gruening  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee should  be  read  by  every  Senator  lie- 
fore  he  votes  on  this  bill. 

Per  capita,  assistance  to  Chile  is  the 
highest  in  Latin  America.  It  is  a  testing 
ground  for  program  loans  and  with  its 
small  population  of  8.5  million,  its  stable 
and  democratic  goveiTimcnt,  Chile 
seemed  to  be  the  one  place  where  foreign 
a.ssistancc  could  bring  meaningful  re- 
sults. 

U.S.  economic  assistEuice  to  Chile  from 
1961  through  1965  has  totaled  nearly 
$700  million,  and  was  presumably  in  con- 
formity with  a  10-year  economic  plan 
laid  out  in  March  of  1962. 

Yet  Senator  Grcening  finds: 

The  economy  has  been  virtually  stagnant 
for  a  decade — Its  rate  of  growiti  in  recent 
years  has  averaged  about  3  percent  a  year, 
only  Inching  ahead  of  the  annual  2  5  percent 
population  growth. 

Inflation  has  been  endemic.  During  the 
decade  1950-60,  the  cost  of  living  rose  by  an 
annual  average  of  36  percent.  In  1960  and 
1961.  under  an  austerity  program,  inflation 
was  held  to  5  and  10  percent  respectively. 
But  as  inflationary  pressures  were  felt  again, 
living  costs  rose  28  percent  in  1962,  45  percent 
In  1963  and  38  4  percent  In  1964. 

In  recent  years  Chile's  monetary  and  fiscal 
po.sitlon  has  been  bleak  The  balance  of 
trade    has    been    unfavorable,    with    Imports 


exceeding  exports  by  some  J95  miilion  in  1963 
and  $93  million  In  1964,  At  the  same  time, 
the  Chilean  Government  Is  responsible  for 
many  social  and  econom.ic  services  which 
contribute  to  recurring  budget  deficits  (the 
budget  deficit  reached  452  4  million  escudos 
at  the  end  of  1964,  or  about  $165  million  1 . 
Meanwhile,  the  Chilean  Government  has  been 
forced  to  rely  more  heavily  upon  foreign  bor- 
rowing In  recent  years  foreign  credit  has 
financed  as  much  as  40  percent  of  official  in- 
vestment. As  a  result,  Chile  faces  increas- 
ingly serious  difficulties  in  servicing  its 
medium-  and  long-term  foreign  debt  (cur- 
rently amounting  to  $1  4  billion  1  with  pay- 
ments of  interest  and  amortization  imposing 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
International  reserves  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem dipped  to  a  minus  S263  7  million  on 
December  31,  1964. 

He  finds  that  Chilean  firms  produce  at 
high  cost  for  a  limited  market.  In  agri- 
culture, the  largest  source  of  employ- 
ment, the  feudal  system  has  turned  Chile, 
once  an  exporter  of  foodstuffs,  into  a 
heavy  importer  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  a  dependent  upon  food  for 
peace. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  agricultural  in- 
come goe.s  to  8  percent  of  the  landowners. 
The  rural  laborers  and  their  families  who 
comprise  a  third  of  the  nation  s  popula- 
tion remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder : 

It  Is  estimated  that  oi^y  6  percent  of  the 
rural  population  has  access  to  safe  water 
service.  Housing  for  almost  half  the  rural 
population  is  primitive.  Sewage  facilities 
are  practically  nonexistent.  Despite  Chile's 
educational  achievements  relative  to  other 
\inderdeveloped  countries,  one-third  of  the 
rural  population  15  years  and  over  has  re- 
ceived no  schooling  whatsoever,  while  an- 
other third  has  completed  1  to  3  years  of 
primary  education — hence,  two-thirds  are 
functional    illiterates. 

A  large  segment  of  Chilean  landlords  have 
demonstrated  little  concern  for  their  tenant 
farmers  and  laborers  or  for  Increasing  the 
productivity  of  their  lands.  With  plenty  of 
cheap  labor  available,  large  landholders  earn 
comfortable  livings  from  extensive  farming. 
Significantly,  agriculture  in  recent  years,  al- 
though accounting  for  only  about  10  percent 
of  gross  national  product,  has  received  about 
35  percent  of  the  private  credit  outstanding. 
Most  of  the  credit  has  gone  to  a  small  group 
of  producers,  and  much  of  this  has  been 
diverted  to  relatively  nonproductive  or  to 
nonagrlcultural  uses.  Studies  of  the  expend- 
iture patterns  of  large  landowners  reveal 
that  they  spend  almost  80  percent  of  their 
sizable  Incomes  for  personal  consumption 

Although  Chile  in  the  past  has  had  a 
relatively  highly  developed  education 
system,  it  has  fallen  tragically  far  behind 
modem  needs: 

It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
school  system,  organized  in  the  19th  century, 
has  failed  to  adapt  to  the  country's  real 
needs.  Emphasis  has  traditionally  been  upon 
academic  training  and  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, with  the  result  that  few  people  have 
vocational  skills.  The  dropout  rate  is  high: 
of  every  100  students  who  enter  primary 
schools,  only  33  complete  the  sixth  year  of 
the  curriculum. 

These  are  not  the  conditions  of  1960 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  designed 
to  correct :  these  are  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  a  primary  recipient  of  develop- 
ment money  from  the  United  States.  5 
years  after  massive  aid  has  been  under- 
way. 
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The  Gruening  report  demolishes  much 
of  the  case  the  administration  tries  to 
make  for  nonproject,  or  program,  lend- 
ing: 

Program  lending.  Initiated  In  1963.  and 
now  the  overwhelming  component  of  the 
US  program  In  Chile.  Is  a  highly  dubious 
device  for  linking  assistance  to  performance. 

A  $35  million  program  loan  was  made 
in  1963  and  a  $55  million  loan  in  1964. 

Following  the  1964  election  of  Presi- 
dent Frei  we  expected  the  genuine  re- 
forms, and  an  $80  million  program  loan 
was  signed  early  in  1965. 

Senator  Gruening  finds  the  results  not 
much  different  than  before.    Moreover: 

Chile's  Investment  budget  remains  largely 
a  randonn  shopping  list  of  unevaluated.  un- 
related projects  submitted  by  various  agen- 
cies and  ministries.  •  •  •  Program  lend- 
ing erodes  Chiles  Incentive  to  undertake 
the  necessary  steps  to  formulate  its  invest- 
ment program  on  a  rational  basis.  So  long  as 
dollars  are  available  through  the  program 
loan  route,  the  Chilean  Government  feels  no 
urgency  to  build  an  Institutional  capublllly 
for  projectizlng  its  bids  for  foreign  financing. 
•  •  •  Another  serious  and  related  conse- 
quence of  program  lending  has  b«en  the 
undermining  of  the  proposed  consortium  of 
international  lending  agencies  and  govern- 
ments to  be  organized  under  the  au  ipices  of 
the  World  Bank.  Chile  much  prefers  re- 
ceiving external  assistance  not  tied  to  speclHc 
projects,  a  situation  which  the  consortium 
was  designed  to  end.  Furthermore,  dealing 
with  AID  within  an  International  group 
promised  to  be  a  good  deal  tougher  tlian 
negotiating  bilaterally  where  considerations 
other  than  economic  can  be  raised.  Mean- 
while, continuation  oX  VS.  program  loans 
made  it  unnecessary  for  Chile  to  prepare 
projects  suitable  for  international  financing. 
The  result:  no  projects,  no  consortium.  In 
effect,  the  program  loans  helped  to  scuttle 
the  international  consortium,  the  Instru- 
ment by  which  the  United  States  intended  to 
get  out  of  the  business  of  supplying  assist- 
ance unrelated  to  specific  projects. 

These  objections  to  the  nature  and  re- 
sults of  aid  to  Chile  are  in  no  way  a  re- 
flection upon  Chileans.  Nor  do  I  Intend 
to  criticize  by  implication  any  other  re- 
cipient of  American  aid.  It  is  our  money, 
and  we  are  entirely  responsible  for  its 
use  or  misuse. 

ECONOMIC     AND     MILrTARY     AID    ARE    l!'n)IVISIB[.E 

Now  I  come  to  the  subject  of  economic 
aid  and  military  assistance,  and  I  shall 
discuss  them  under  the  same  subject,  as 
they  are  inseparable. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  American 
economic  aid  program  Is  the  degree  to 
which  a  direct  relationship  has  developed 
between  economic  assistance  and  mili- 
tary expenditures  of  recipient  countries. 
It  argues  convinclnprly  against  separat- 
ing economic  and  military  aid  in  the  leg- 
islative process. 

That  Is  one  of  the  issues  that  will  be 
before  us  In  the  days  immediately  ahead, 
for  I  shall  attempt  In  the  Senate,  as  I 
did  in  committee — but  failed  there — to 
stop  this  trend  toward  the  separation  of 
economic  and  military  assistance.. 

This  administration  has  failed  in  the 
pa.st  in  attempting  to  separate  military 
aid  from  economic  aid  and  in  assigning 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  wain  the  Senate  that  that  Is  what  the 
Pentagon  Building  Ls  after.  In  my  judg- 
meiU,  they  will  not  be  satisfied  unless 


they  succeed  in  accomplishing  that  ob- 
jective. They  do  not  want  the  subject 
of  military  aid  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  They  know  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  knows 
that  military  aid  cannot  be  separated 
from  American  foreign  policy. 

The  Pentagon  Building  certahily  would 
like  to  acquire  Jurisdiction  over  military 
aid.  Well,  they  have  failed  in  the  past. 
There  was  a  ereat  deal  of  talk  of  at- 
tempting it  again  this  year,  as  they  have 
attempted  it  in  the  past,  but  this  year 
they  are  following  a  new  gimmick.  Ap- 
parently, they  approach  this  a  step  at  a 
time. 

This  year.  Mr.  President,  the  adminis- 
tration did  recommend  that  military  aid 
be  turned  over  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  This  year,  the  admini-s- 
t ration  recommended  that  economic  aid 
be  considered  in  one  bill  and  that  military 
aid  be  considered  in  another  bill,  and  that 
we  authorize  them  separately  That  is 
why  this  afternoon  we  do  not  have  a 
combined  economic  aid  and  military  aid 
bill,  as  we  always  have  had  in  the  past. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ervin  assumed  the 
chair  as  the  Presiding  OfQcer  ) 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  afternoon.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  only  the  economic  aid 
bill.  In  my  judgment.  It  is  even  a  mis- 
take to  consider  them  in  debate  sepa- 
rately because  they  are  so  interrelated 
and  so  intei-twined  that  they  should  be 
considered  together. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  a  warnhig 
that  I  issue  today.  In  my  judgment,  if 
they  get  by  with  it,  next  year  we  will 
not  have  a  military  aid  bill  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  We 
will  have  it  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  All  we  will  have  next  year 
is  an  economic  aid  bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

But.  Mr.  President,  military  aid  is  in- 
separable from  American  foreign  policy. 
I  think  it  would  be  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  pe<:)ple  if  this 
administration  is  ever  allowed  to  get  by 
with  what  I  am  satisfied  is  at  the  present 
time  a  covert  design.  Whenever  they 
think  they  can  get  military  aid  assigned 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  they 
will  attempt  it,  as  they  have  In  the  past, 
and  in  the  past  they  have  failed. 

Procedurally  I  am  opposed  to  the 
separation  of  the  two  bills,  economic  aid 
and  military  aid.  We  cannot  discuss 
economic  aid  without  giving  some 
thought  to  military  aid.  and  that  Is  why 
In  this  part  of  my  speech  I  am  taking  up 
what  I  think  is  the  relationship  between 
economic  aid  and  militai-y  aid. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  I  think  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing is  up  to.  We  stopped  them  In  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  an- 
other Uttle  gimmick  that  they  had  all 
greased  for  passage.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  McNamai-a,  is  not  very 
happy  about  the  reports  of  the  Comp- 
troller General.  I  discussed  the  reports 
of  the  Comptroller  General  m  broad  out- 
line earlier  this  afternoon. 

The  Comptroller  General  in  report 
after  report  over  the  years  has  found 
shocking  example  after  shocking  exam- 
ple of  inexcusable  waste,  mishandling  of 
funds  by  the  recipient  countries  to  which 


we  have  given  military  aid,  the  selling  of 
equipment  they  did  not  need:  and  not 
only  that  but  in  some  instances  the  reUi- 
tionship  between  military  aid  and  cor- 
ruption within  the  governments  of  re- 
cipient countries.  Of  course,  as  I  pointi  d 
out.  I  think  there  Is  no  doubt  about  th' 
fact  that  there  is  a  direct  relation.shi,-) 
between  American  militai-y  aid  and  ihi 
building  up  of  military  juntas  arounci 
the  world  When  you  build  up  a  mili- 
tary junta  you  are  in  the  field  of  fonit,':i 
policy  because  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
in  many  instances  before  that  junta  will 
overthrow  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Burdick  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  did  the  Secrctaiy 
of  Defense  try  to  get  around  the  Comp- 
troller General?  The  recoid  is  clear.  He 
set  up,  so  the  Committee  on  Forcit'n 
Relations  found,  an  inspection  unit  of 
his  own.  with  more  auditors,  with  morn 
investigators,  and  with  more  inspectors 
than  in  the  entire  Comptroller  Gf-n- 
eral's  oCBce  for  surveillance  over  the 
American  Government  in  its  entiret.v 

Tlicn.  what  did  the  Secretary  of  Dc- 
fen.se  propose?  Without  any  fanfare. 
only  added  in  the  administration  biU. 
they  would  do  away  with  any  inspection 
by  the  Comptroller  General.  McNamara 
knows  that  he  does  not  dare  to  leave  tlie 
Comptroller  General  a  free  hand  in  t!.f 
inspection  of  American  military  aid  t>:'- 
cau.se  McNamara  knows  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  will  continue  to  investi- 
gate fearlessly  and  impartially  and  dis- 
close facts  In  the  reports  as  he  fin(j.s 
them. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  McNamara  Is 
protected  by  the  fact  that  tho.se  reirorU 
have  to  be  marked  "Top  Secret."  But  as 
the  Comptroller  General  has  testifiid 
before  our  committee  time  and  time 
again,  that  is  not  by  his  request.  The 
Comptroller  General  has  not  a.skfd  to 
have  any  of  the  reports  marked  "Top 
Secret." 

Mr.  President,  I  discovered  that  Dr- 
fen.se  Department  gimmick  in  the  bi'.l 
and  I  made  a  flRht  against  it  in  commit- 
tee. The  committee  refu.sed  to  go  alonst 
with  the  administration  proposal  to 
have  the  Defense  Establishment  ex- 
empted from  Comptroller  General  in- 
spections and  Investigations. 

But  this  should  be  taken  as  warninc;  to 
be  on  guard  next  year  for  a  further  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  get  military  aid  under  the  jurisdictiot^. 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  That  would  be  a  great  ml.stake 
for  the  reason  I  have  stated :  The  direct 
relationship  between  military  aid  and 
foreign  policy. 

Economic  aid,  as  I  said,  often  support 
the  creation  of  military  machines  in 
countries  which  cannot  support  thrai 
The  administration  and  the  Congie.s.s 
have  not  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  classic  case  Involves  the  assistance 
which  the  United  States  has  given  to  Ir.- 
dla  and  Pakistan,  and  also  oiu-  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  But  let  us  take  a 
little  longer  look  at  India  and  Pakistan 
When  the  United  SUtes  agreed  to  arm 
Pakistan  on  the  theory  that  it  would  be  a 


bulwark  against  possible  Communist  ag- 
gression. India  complained.  The  Indians 
were  worried  that  U.S. -supplied  arms 
would  enable  Pakistan  to  use  force  some 
day  against  India,  rather  than  against  a 
Communist  onslaught  as  the  United 
States  feared.  India,  therefore,  used  its 
own  budgetary  resources  to  purchase  and 
manufacture  arms  with  which  to  meet 
potential  threats  not  only  from  China, 
but  from  Pakistan. 

But  with  India  putting  funds  into  arm- 
aments, there  was  little  left  over  for  food 
and  other  necessary  imports. 

The  present  Presiding  Officer,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Burdick] 
knows  whereof  I  speak  on  this  point,  for 
with  his  own  eyes,  as  a  member  of  my 
delegation  last  fall,  as  we  went  to  India, 
he  saw  some  of  the  clear  implications  of 
the  argument  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon Is  now  making. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  as 
to  what  India  and  Pakistan  have  been 
doing  in  mihtary  spending.  They  should 
be  spending  their  money  for  food.  They 
should  be  spending  their  money  for 
worthwhile  projects.  They  should  be 
doing  something  about  their  agriculture. 
In  addition  to  what  aid  they  receive  for 
nothing,  the  military  aid  they  can  spend 
for  military  purposes,  but  then  they 
count  on  the  United  States  .sub.sequently 
coming  to  their  assistance  with  food. 

I  shall  vote  to  come  to  their  assistance 
when  starvation  stalks  their  land,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  vote  to  come  to  their 
assistance  in  the  field  of  food  when,  in 
tho.se  instances  in  which  they  can  spend 
their  own  money,  they  can  obtain  the 
food  instead  of  using  the  money  for 
tanks,  aircraft,  or  bullets. 

But  with  India  putting  funds  into 
armaments,  there  was  little  left  over  for 
food  and  other  necessary  Imports.  So 
the  United  States  provided  economic  aid 
in  the  amount  of  $5.8  billion  from  1949 
until  1965,  thus  freeing  Indian  funds  for 
armament. 

Those  in  India  and  Pakistan  who  suf- 
fered from  this  arrangement  were  the 
people — the  little  people — the  ones  who 
needed  food  and  fertilizer.  Then,  of 
course,  there  were  the  soldiers  who  served 
In  the  armies  which  finally  clashed  last 
August  in  battles  which  pitted  American- 
supplied  Patton  tanks  manned  by  Pakis- 
tanis, against  British  Centurion  tanks 
purchased  from  the  British  and  manned 
by  Indians. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  happening  in 
the  Middle  East.  We  supply  arms  di- 
rectly by  grant  to  Jordan  and  sell  them 
to  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Meanwhile, 
Egypt's  economic  base  for  a  Soviet-sup- 
plied military  establishment  Is  strength- 
ened by  our  munlficlent  extension  of 
food.  Our  policymakers  believe  they  are 
balancing  these  forces  against  each 
other.  What  they  are  doing  is  building 
a  house  of  matchstlcks.  When  It  col- 
lapses, the  United  States  will  once  again 
be  encouraged  to  believe  that  mllltar>-  In- 
tervention by  the  United  States  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  save  the  situation. 

That  is  why  I  find  myself  In  agree- 
ment— and  I  have  said  so  In  committee 
and  elsewhere — with  the  chairman  of 


the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  he 
warns  the  American  jseople  of  the  danger 
that  military  and  economic  aid  can  lead 
to  American  military  Intervention.  I 
think  we  have  to  exercise  more  checks 
acainst  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  if  we 
are  going  to  protect  the  American  people 
from  that  danger. 

WHAT    DO    WE    OWE    TO    DEVELOPING    COUNTRIES? 

Grants  and  loans  for  development 
purposes,  as  contrasted  with  reconsti-uc- 
tion,  began  about  15  years  ago.  Enough 
time  has  elapsed  to  arrive  at  some  firm 
judgments  about  the  value  and  effective- 
ness such  programs  can.  have  in  unde- 
veloped countries. 

The  first  conclusion  must  surely  be 
that  local  Interest,  determination,  and 
leadership  are  the  essential  Ingredients 
for  development  and  not  American  capi- 
tal. Our  loans  and  grants  can  supple- 
ment but  can  never  replace  those  in- 
gredients. 

Our  15-year  experience  surely  de- 
molishes the  worst  fallacy  about  foreign 
aid.  This  fallacy  holds  that  wealthy, 
industrial  countries  owe  .some  obligation 
to  contribute  a  fixed  percentage  of  their 
national  wealth  to  the  poor  nations.  Yet 
the  advocates  of  this  theoiT  would  be 
horrified  to  see  It  applied  within  the 
United  States.  "  It  would  mean  taxing 
the  rich  States  In  order  to  give  money 
to  the  poor  States  just  because  they  are 
poor,  without  providing  extensive  guide- 
lines on  how  it  is  to  be  used.  Intensive 
supervision  to  see  that  the  purposes  of 
the  program  are  carried  out.  and  prompt 
susi>ension  of  assistance  when  specifica- 
tions of  the  national  purpose  arc  not 
carried  out. 

The  first  and  foremost  obligation  to 
the  undeveloped  countries  lies  with  the 
people  of  the  undeveloped  countries,  and 
their  governments.  It  Is  the  obligation 
to  use  outside  financial  help  as  effective- 
ly as  possible.  Too  much  American 
money  is  simply  foisted  on  them  for  pur- 
poses and  projects  in  which  they  have 
no  Interest  and  which  they  merely  toler- 
ate because  the  United  States  wants 
them  to  have  it. 

Proponents  of  the  "we  owe  you  a  fixed 
percentage  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct" theory  give  httle  attention  to  the 
real  needs  of  poor  nations  The  one 
tiling  the  people  of  these  nations  do  not 
need  is  American  subsidization  of  their 
old,  semlfeudal  ways  of  doing  things. 
Such  subsidizing  is  not  sound  policy  for 
the  United  States,  either,  for  It  induces 
us  to  throw  more  and  more  resources — 
even  military  forces — behind  an  unjjppu- 
lar  and  precarious  government  In  the  ef- 
fort to  justify  our  Initial  bad  judgment. 

Secondly,  In  our  zeal  to  push  funds 
Into  many  of  these  countries  we  have 
loimd  It  much  easier  to  push  products 
and  commodities  than  to  promote  or  fi- 
nance the  development  of  natural  and 
human  resources.  Much  of  this  develop- 
ment probably  calls  for  grants  rather 
than  loans.  But  it  Is  being  dangerously 
neglected  by  both  borrowers  and  lend- 
ers. 

Education  In  too  many  poor  countries 
remains  the  mark  of  the  privileged.  In 
some,  sending  sons  abroad  for  degrees 


from  America  or  Britain  Is  a  sine  qua  non 
of  the  upper  classes.  Too  much  of  our 
AID  education  assistance  simply  accom- 
modates them  in  this  neglect  of  their  to- 
tal national  human  resources  Despite 
the  overcrowding  of  American  campuses 
with  American  students,  we  continue  to 
jam  foreign  students  into  them  instead 
of  concentrating  on  building  education 
centers  In  their  home  countries. 

We  are  also  neglecting  In  our  aid  pro- 
grams the  basic  education  that  we  would 
call  elementarv-  and  sccondarv-.  Figures 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  is 
the  most  purely  development  program  of 
any  we  have,  show  a  distressing  lack  of 
emphasis  on  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  two 
tables,  one  entitled  "Alliance  lor  Prog- 
ress Breakdown  of  Total  Fiscal  Year  1966 
Technical  Cooperation  Funds."  and  thp 
other  "Breakdown  of  Total  Fiscal  Year 
1966  Development  Loan  Program  Funds." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Alliance  for  Progress  breakdown  of  total  fiscal 
year  1966  technical  cooperation  funds 


Amount 
(thousands) 

Percent 

Basic  education 

Technical  training  in  industry  and 
apiculture      .     

$8,*71 

6,012 

■  1,369 
59,148 

10.8 

7.7 

Natural   resources  development- 
land  re'omi             -  ......-.—. 

8.6 

Other 

75.9 

Total 

'78,000 

100.0 

'  Natural  resources  development  Including  land  reform 
as  shown  above  is  restricted  to  natural  resource  surveys, 
forest  manairemerit.  land  settlement,  aprarian  reform, 
and  related  activities.  Eiduded  are  overall  a^cultural 
pro<luctivity  proKraras  such  as  a^xicultural  extension, 
crop  research  and  development,  cooperatives  develop- 
ment, rural  community  development,  apicultursl 
market ing.  agricultural  diversification,  etc.  If  the  cate- 
gory ot  natural  resources  development  is  expanded  to 
include  all  foo<i  and  agricultural  activities,  including 
technical  training  in  agriculture,  the  total  TC  funds 
would  be  13.629  and  the  percentage  would  1)?  17.4. 

"  Total  of  $T»«.000.000  excludes  HO.000,000  for  Alliance 
for  Progress  share  of  nonreglonal  costs. 

Breakdoien  of  total  fiscal  year  1966  develop- 
ment loan  program  funds 


Basic  education 

Technical  training  in  Industry  and 
agriculture - 

Natural  resources  development- 
land  reform 

Commodity  Imports  (nonproject) . 

other 


Total. 


Amount 
(millions) 


13.2 


Mil. 4 

305.0 

73.5 


493.1 


Po-- 
oent 


(') 


23 

•62 
15 


100 


'  Less  than  1  percent. 

'Includes  loans  for  supervised  agricultural  cre<lit; 
livestock,  agricultural,  and  mining  banks;  access  roads, 
fertiliner  Imports;  and  relate<1  activities. 

•  Local  currency  counterpart  also  programed  in  many 
cases  for  education,  agriculture,  and  other  natural 
resources  development. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  use 
to  which  proceeds  of  nonproject,  or  pro- 
gram, loans  are  put  are  not  Included  In 
the  above  table.  But  the  breakdown  of 
the  proceeds  from  program  loans  to  Chile 
shows  that  about  9  percent  of  the  1963 
loan  went  for  education,  about  5  percent 
of  the  1964  loan,  and  about  16  percent  of 
the  1965  loan.  This  is  a  meager  allot- 
ment relative  to  need. 
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Although  Chile  has  a  high  litrracy 
rale  relative  to  other  South  American 
countries.  40  percent  of  its  total  popula- 
tion is  under  15  years  of  age.  Literacy 
rates  in  many  of  thc-^e  countries  ex- 
periencing a  iwpulation  explosion  will 
not  even  be  maintained,  much  les.s  re- 
duced, unle.ss  fa.sler  progress  is  made  to 
expand  teaching  facilities. 

Education  is  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant key  to  the  development  of  poor  na- 
tions. It  cannot  be  forced  on  them;  it 
cannot  be  financed  by  the  United  States 
on  our  say-so  and  without  their  enthusi- 
astic cooperation 

Unle.ss  recipients  move  much  faster 
and  further  in  this  field,  they  will  never 
achieve  sufficient  productive  capacity  of 
their  own  to  sustain  growth  or  repay 
our  loans 

CONCLUSION 

We  will  not  have  a  useful  and  effective 
aid  program  of  the  kind  that  seeks  to 
build  stable  and  autonomous  govern- 
ments until  we  learn  that  a  massive 
American  presence  is  not  the  key  to  this 
process  It  can  be  a  great  hindrance 
The  Wall  Street  .Journal  of  June  10.  1966. 
re(X)rts  from  Tokyo  the  high  rettirns  that 
Japan  is  enjoying  from  it5  modest  aid 
efforts: 

Compared  to  e.xporliibic  great  societies, 
niiuisive  U  S,  overseas  spending  and  America's 
awesome  foreign  military  commltmenUs,  Ja- 
pan's modest  approach  to  International  af- 
f.ilrs  may  seem,  to  some  Americans,  almost 
amusing  Yet  Asian  recipients  of  even  small 
Japanese  offerings,  tied  as  they  are  to  goods 
made  la  Japan,  are  nonetheless  grateful.  In 
fact,  some  appear  more  appreciative  of  small 
Japanese  help  than  they  are  of  infinitely 
more  lavish  U.S.  gifts. 

And  If  Japan  isn't  hailed  as  Asia's  new 
political  precursor,  she  at  least  isn't  damned, 
as  is  the  United  Stat«s  so  often,  for  meddling 
In  others'  Internal  affairs  or  supporting  un- 
popular regimes. 

Geiieral  Ne  Win,  of  Burma,  a  country 
which  needs  capital  and  technical  assist- 
ance, took  the  initiative  a  few  years  ago 
to  throw  us  out  Recently  he  was 
quoted — New  York  Times.  June  20. 
1966 — assaying: 

Unless  we  Burmans  can  learn  to  run  our 
own  country  we  will  lose  It.  Of  course  there 
are  hardships  But  we  must  put  our  own 
house  in  order. 

He  referred  to  some  of  his  -southeast 
Asian  neighbors  staggering  under  loads 
of  money  from  the  United  States,  The 
general  said 

This  kind  uf  aid  doe.s  not  help.  It  cripples 
It  paralyzes.  The  recipients  never  learn  to 
do  for  themselves  Tliey  rely  more  and  more 
on  foreign  experts  and  foreign  money.  In 
the  end  they  lose  control  of  their  country. 

Very  well  put.  The  Burmese  are  poor 
but  not  much  worse  off  than  Indone- 
sians, Thai,  Laotians,  Indians,  Paki- 
stanis, and  Vietnamese,  all  of  whom  have 
been  deluged  with  U.S.  aid. 

George  Kennan  stated  the  case  very 
well  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  when  he 
said: 

I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  the  only  people 
really  worth  helping  In  this  world  are  the 
people  who  say.  We  propose  to  survive 
whether  you  help  us  or  not,  but  It  will  be  a 
little  easier  for  us  IX  you  help.    The  ones  who 


come  along  and  say  to  us:  "If  you  don't  help 
us.  we  are  going  to  go  Communist,  and  then 
where  would  you  l>e?"  I  think  by  definition 
are  beyond  helping 

Mr.  President,  I  quite  agree  with  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Kennan.  In  fact,  to 
the  international  blackmail  argumentr— 
to  which  the  U.S,  Government  has 
yielded  time  and  time  again — when  vari- 
ous countries  .say.  "If  you  do  iiot  help  us 
we  will  turn  to  Ru.ssia,"  or.  "If  you  d.3 
not  supply  us  with  military  equipment, 
we  will  buy  It  from  Ru.ssia,"  my  answer 
to  this  Is.  "Go  ahead  and  do  it  You  will 
be  paying  a  price  in  something  more  than 
money." 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  wc 
have  performed  a  disservice  to  many  of 
tho.se  countries  by  yielding  to  their  black- 
mail. I  do  not  think  that  this  has  fur- 
thered the  cause  of  peace  by  providin.g 
them  with  military  assistance  In  some 
instances,  that  goes  for  economic  assist- 
ance, too,  where  they  use  some  of  it  in 
order  to  build  up  unnecessary  military 
puicha.ses. 

But  th;re  is  another  side  to  the  aid 
Cain.  Not  only  do  we  alienate  the  peo- 
ple we  are  lo'tng  to  help,  but  we  alienate 
tho.sc  we  are  not  tiding  to  help.  The 
latter  are  likely  to  view  us  as  meddlesome 
nei!:!libors  anxious  to  tell  others  how  to 
act  and  what  to  do.  There  is  a  further 
effect  on  the  United  States  when  it  as- 
sumes responsibilities  everj'where. 

This  point  was  made  a  few  days  ago 
by  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, when  he  testified  on  June  27  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Although  he  was  referring  specifically  to 
file  American  attitude  toward  Europe, 
his  comment  is  equally  applicable  to  our 
posture  toward  Asia  and  toward  recipient 
aid  countries  j^enerally.  He  said  in  part: 
Sume  critics  of  American  ptiUcy  argue  that 
the  attempt  U)  play  a  role  simultaneously 
in  every  part  of  the  globe  Is  beyond  our 
physical  resources  It  seems  to  me  clearly 
beyond  our  psychological  resources.  If  we 
insist  on  assuming  the  principal  responsi- 
bility for  every  squ.ire  mile  of  territory  at 
every  moment  of  time,  we  will  tear  ourselves 
to  pieces  inw.irdly  The  continent  closest 
to  U.S  culturally,  with  similar  political  tra- 
ditions and  substantial  economic  resources 
.Rhould— for  our  sake  as  well  as  Its  own — as- 
sume a  greater  responsibility  for  itji  policy 
and  defense.  It  is  neither  in  our  Interest  nor 
that  of  Europe  that  Europe  become  the 
Greece  to  our  Rome — a  political  backwater. 
Interesting  culturally  but  unable  to  play  an 
active  role.  This  wotild  not  be  healthy  for 
us  because  hegemony  Is  demoralizing  in  the 
long  run 

Painful  a.s  it  may  be  to  admit  we  could 
benefit  from  a  counterweight  to  discipline 
our  occasional  Impetuoeity  and  to  supply 
historical  perspective  to  our  penchant  for 
abstract  mid  "final"  solutions. 

I  have  made  this  extensive  report  to 
buttre.ss  what  seem  to  me  to  be  two  fun- 
damental points:  flrst,  that  aid  as  such 
does  not  necessarily  advance  our  foreign 
policy  interests  but  as  presently  con- 
ceived may  actually  damage  our  interest-s 
abroad;  and  second,  that  even  when  we 
pour  in  economic  aid.  It  too  often  does 
not  bring  economic  results — to  use  the 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  GRirnNl,  "it  often  makes  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer." 


Furthermore.  It  often  creates  an  un- 
healthy dependency  upon  the  United 
States  at  the  very  time  when  recipient 
countries  should  begin  to  make  way  on 
their  own.  Sooner  or  later  the  spoon-ff>d 
baby  will  knock  the  spoon  out  of  lii.s 
mother's  hand:  and  that  is  what  is  goiir; 
to  happen  to  the  United  States  if  we 
continue  present  policies. 

I  would  not  begrudge  the  expenditure 
of  1  cent  of  these  sums  were  I  convinced 
that  the  American  people  were  gettnir; 
their  money's  worth.  But  they  are  mn 
Much  of  our  aid — military  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic— is  creating  abroad  societi' n 
which  will  be  ever  resentful  of  the  United 
States.  Their  resentment  w  Ul  be  focu.  i  d 
on  military  forces  wc  have  created  which 
stifle  change  and  often  promote  milit;»:  y 
domination.  Their  re.sentment  wi!!  b>- 
focuj.ed  on  our  unilateral  Inteifcrcnc. 
financial  or  military,  in  their  internal 
affairs,  when  there  were  internaticiirt; 
institutions  available.  Their  re.sentn;.  :n 
will  well  up  from  their  de:;ire  to  be  ir.d.- 
pcndcnt  and  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves— or  at  least  not  under  the  be;:. tin 
thumb  of  the  United  States 

I  shall  from  time  to  time  offer  anur.d- 
ments  seeking  to  modify  the  bill  !■>- 
ported  by  the  Senate  committee. 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  I  ri.iy 
submit  this  afternoon  six  amendmc:it. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Re(  orn 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  prlntfd, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  amendments,  submitted  by  Mr 
Morse,  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  666 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  the  following: 

"That  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  — 

"(M  for  at  lea.st  two  consecutive  caleiid.ir 
quarters,  the  balance  of  payments  has  been 
favorable  to  the  United  States,  and 

"(2)  the  annual  rate  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic expenditures  from  all  United  S;  ite.- 
sources  for  the  defen.'^e  of  .South  Viet;. am 
has  t)een  reduced  to  a  rate  not  exceeding  1 
per  centum  of  the  gross  national  prcxiiut 
of  the  United  States. 

he  .shall  transmit  U>  the  Congress  a  report 
containing  his  recommendations  for  con- 
tinuing or  reinstltullng  such  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  as  he  ni.iy  deem  appr'>- 
pnate. 

"Sfc.  2.  Section  6:?7(a)  of  the  For.  .gii 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  i-"; 
amended  t.o  read  as  follows- 

■  -.SEr.  637  Administrative  Expenses  -ni' 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appr rp::- 
ated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  ye.ir  I;<67 
and  subsequent  fiscal  yeiu-s  such  anwui.u-  :t' 
may  t>e  nece.'isary  for  administering  programs 
under  part  I  which  are  carried  out  with  fusids 
authorized  during  the  fiscal  year  19G6  or 
any  prior  fiscal  year.'  " 

Amendment  No.  667 
On  page  10.  after  line  21,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

•(c)  Add  the  following  new  section: 
••  Sec.  254.  Restriction  on  Assistance  V^ 
L.-itin  America.— None  of  the  funds  autK  r- 
Ized  by  this  Act  shaU  l>e  used  to  prov.  i-' 
assistance  to  any  country  In  Latin  Amt.';  •> 
in  anv  fiscal  year  If  the  total  estimated  ex- 
penditures of  such  country  for  defense  pur- 


poses for  such  year  are  expected  to  exceed  an 
iimount  equal  to  3  5  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated gross  national  product  as  determined 
by  the  President  of  such  country  for  such 
year.'  " 

Amendment  No.  668 
On  page  6,  before  the  period  In  line  18  In- 
sert  a  comma   and    the   following:    "and   by 
striking  out   '$210,000,000'   and   substituting 
'$':00.000,000'  ", 

Amendment  No.  669 

Oil  page  10.  line  15,  strike  out  "$543,000,- 
OOO"  and  substitute  "$510,000,000". 

On  page  10,  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out  "$87,- 
700  000"  and  substitute  "$75,000,000". 

Amendment  No.   670 

On  piige  14,  line  23.  strike  out    "$700,000.- 

000  ■  and  substitute  "$650,000,000". 

Amendment    No.    671 

On  page  4.  line  5,  strike  out  "$620,000,000" 
and  substitute  "$570,000,000". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Al.so,  I  do  not  thuik  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  !Mr.  f\TL- 
brightI  was  on  the  floor  when  I  made 
the  announcement  earlier  that  I  shall 
speak  on  this  matter  from  lime  to  time 
m  the  days  immediately  ahead,  and  that 

1  .shall  agree  to  no  unanimous-consent 
agreement  of  any  kind  whatsoever  to 
hmit  debate  or  fix  a  time  for  debate.-  I 
shall  again  this  year,  as  I  have  in  the 
past  several  years,  insist  that  the  foreign 
aid  bill  be  handled  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  without  any  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements  relative  to  amendments 
or  debate. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
should  be  amended  to  prohibit  aid  to 
countries  which  continue  trading  with 
North  Vietnam,  as  proposed  in  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  No,  1  objective  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy should  be  that  of  bringing  the  war 
in  Vietnam  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
and  the  foreign  aid  program  must  be  co- 
ordinated with  this  goal. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  we  should  not  be 
helping  people  who  are  helping  our  ene- 
mies. 

The  State  Department  has  made  "real 
headway"  In  getting  nations  receiving 
US.  foreign  aid  to  stop  trading  with 
Communist  North  Vietnam. 

Last  year  10  countries  receiving  US. 
assistance  had  ships  In  North  Viet- 
nainese  ports,  but  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1966  there  were  only  three. 

But,  I  believe  we  should  write  a  pro- 
hibition Into  law,  stopping  all  assistance 
to  such  nations,  thus  clearly  showing  the 
Intent  of  Congress. 

The  countries  receiving  US.  assistance 
which  had  ships  in  North  Vietnamese 
ports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1966 
were  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Italy. 

Cyprus  Is  receiving  economic  aid  and 
food  supplies  through  voluntary  agen- 
cies, while  both  Greece  and  Italy  receive 
U.S  food  surpluses  and  Greece  gets  mili- 
tary assistance. 

Foreign  aid  nations  which  traded  with 
Commuitiist  North  Vietnam  last  year  but 
have  not  had  ships  in  Vietnamese  ports 
In  1966  include  Japan,  Lebanon.  Norway. 
Liberia,  Panama.  France,  and  Malta, 


Country 


United  Kingdom 

Japan 

(ireece 

Lebanon 

Norway 

Italy 

Ncthprlands 

Liberia 

Panama 

Cyprus 

France . .. 

Malta 

Total 


Counlry 

Economic 
aid 

Public 

Law  4H0 

(food) 

Military 
assistance 

United  Kingdom... 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes'.-.. 

Yes 

No 

Yes '.... 

No 

Yes 

Yes ' 

Yes  >.... 
Yes  '.... 
Yes «.... 

No. 
Train  ine. 

Greece 

Lebanon 

Norway 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Liberia 

Yes. 

Training. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Panama ,_ 

Yes. 

No. 

France 

Malta 

No. 
No. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  sheet  which  sets     Record  at   this  point   as   a   part   of   my 
forth  this  information,  and  I  ask  unani-     remarks. 

mous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the         There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

There   being   no   objection,   the   table     as  follows: 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  |FYom  the  New  Leader,  June  20,  1966) 

as  follows;  j^j.  vir-w  FIiom  Europe 

Free  world  flagships  in  North  Vietnamese  {By  Frank  CnrTicH)  •• 

P*""'*  Note. — FIrank  Chukch,  DemocTotic  Sena- 

tor from   Idaho,  recently   visited  Europe   to 
1st  quarter,       ascertain  op\nion  there  toward  the  U.S.    This 
1966  article  is  adapted  from  his  report  to  the  Sen- 

ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

2a         Washington. — In  the  eyes  of  most  'Western 

Europeans,    the    postwar    period    has    ended. 

*      Western  Europe  has  fully  regained  Its  vitality, 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'..        w'ith  living  standards  far  above  prewar  levels 

i      The  threat  of  a  Soviet  armed  attack  appears 

— to  be  subsiding,  making  the  prospect  of  a  new 

■" war     there     increasingly    (unlikely.       Conse- 

2  quently.  Western  Europeans  long  for  a  thaw 
in  the  cold  war.  They  sense  that  now  may  be 
an  opportune  time  for  a  gradual  relaxation  of 
3g  tensions  between  the  two  halves  of  Europe — 
a  necessar)-  precondition  for  an  eventual  set- 
tlement  which  could  bring  an  end  to  the 
Which  of  these  received  U.S.  aid?  present  partition. 

Although  reasonably  satisfied  ■with  the 
present  and  sanguine  about  the  future,  there 
Is  still  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  when  our  allies 
in   Europe  look   either  to  the   East   or  to  the 

West.  In  the  E:ist,  Western  Europeans  tee 
a  less  militant  Soviet  Union  and  its  neighbor 
Communist  countries  evolvir^g  some  more 
rapidly  than  others,  in  the  direction  of  a 
n-iore  Independent  relationship  with  Russia. 
At  the  same  time.  Western  Europeans  see  no 
evidence  of  any  present  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets  to  release  their  hold  on 
East  Germany  to  permit  a  reunification  that 
would  end  the  uneasy,  potentially  explosive, 
military  confrontation  in  the  heart  of  the 
Continent.  Thus,  w-hile  a  Soviet  n-illltary 
thrust  into  Western  Europe  Is  regarded  as 
Note.— Concerning  shipping  during  the  current  year,  highly  improbable,  it  is  not  dismissed  as  Im- 
only  the  United  Klnedom,  which  receives  no  assistance  possible.  And  there  appears  to  be  virtually 
is  continuing  to  ship  in  slgniflcant  amounts.  The  only  unanimous  recognition  among  Western  Euro- 
country  receiving  economic  assistance  which  had  ships  ~,ans  that  Rhoultl  war  threaten  atraln  their 
in  North  Vietnamese  ports  was  Cyprus  (V-  peans  mat,  should  war  threaten  again,  tneir 

protection   still   rests   on   American   nuclear 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  President,  I  sup-     power. 

port  the  pending  amendment      I  hop>e  it         Looking   westward    many   European/s  sus- 

can  be  accepted  by'the  committee  chair-     pect  that  the  unu^'d  states  is  unattuned  to 

man  and  agreed  to  bv  the  Senate.  ^-'^^  changing  .sentiment  in  Europe— that  we 

It  conforms  to  an  amendment  adopted     remain  wedded  to  wncepis  which  reflect  the 

.„  ♦»,)„  Kill  j„  .1 n, K„j,.      T.  *„ii„„.o      old    status    QUO       In    particular.    Europeans 

to  this  bill  in  the  other  body.  It  follows  ^.^^^^  welco\ne  our  placing  less  emphasis 
a  similar  amendment  adopted  In  the  ^p^^^  NATO's  role  as  a  fort  and  more  upon 
Senate  committee,  I  am  informed,  to  the  j^  use  as  a  forum  for  reaching  a^eement 
military  assistance  bill.  on   western   initiatives   directed   u>»-ard    the 

^  normalization     of     relations     with     Elastern 

Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE  A^  f»r  closer  ties  with  the  United  States. 

Eur':>peans  are  apprehensive  about  being 
A  mes.sage  from  the  House  of  Repre-  smothered  in  our  embrac*  They  ai-e  uneasy 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  about  the  magnetic  attraction  of  a  voracious 
readinp  clerks,  announced  that  the  American  economy.  A*  cause  for  alarm,  they 
House  had  pa.s.sed.  without  amendment.  Po'i^  ^  ^^^^  'bram  drain  "  the  disparity  be- 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate :  ^*^^"  !'^^7^   '""^h  ^evelopment   funds   in 

the  Un!t.ed  Stat*«  and  Europe,  and  the  widen- 

S.  3093    An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of  March      j^g    American    technological    superiority    In 

3.  1931.  and  October  9.  1962,  relating  to  the      such  growth  industries  as  electroniCE,  aircraft 

furnishing  of  books  and  other  materials  to      ^nd    space.      Against     these    American    ad- 

the  blind  so  as  to  authorize  the  ftirnishlng  of      vantages,    even    the    Common    Market    is    a 

such    books    and    other    materials    to    other      ^neager  and  insufficient  answer     "We  shall  be 

handicapped  persons;   and  reduced."  a  renowned  economist  lamented  to 

S  3150.  An  act  to  make  further  prortslon      me,  "to  the  same  subordination  to  the  United 

for  the  retirement  of  the  Comptroller  Gen-      s,at«s   as   ancient    Greece    bore   toward    im- 

eral.  penal  Rome.    Unless  the  trend  can  somehow 

■~—^'^^^^~—^—  ijp  reversed   we  are  destined  to  become  a  con- 

THE  VIEW  FROM  EUROPE-ARTICLE     --,-,,^^  Sst'S^V""^^   ^^"^"   ^'''^" 
BY  SENATOR  CHURCH  OF  IDAHO  on  Mie  one  hand,  therefore   there  is  much 

Mr  riJ^RK  Mr  President  T  ask  evidence  in  Western  Europe  today  of  a  satls- 
Mr  CLAKK.,  Mr.  t'resiaeni,  l  aSK  j^^^^^^  derived  from  recovery,  of  a  pride  as- 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en-  g^ciated  with  Uie  present  pi-ospenty,  of  a  de- 
titled  "The  View  From  Europe,"  by  our  ^<^^  {or  the  reassertion  of  Etux)pe&n  preroga- 
colleague  Senator  Frank  Chturch,  of  tives,  of  a  wish  for  reconciliation  with  the 
Idaho,    may    be    printed    In    full    in    the  East  and    above  all,  of  a  general  belief  tliat 


'  Through  voluntary  agencies  only. 
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the  danger  ot  war  In  Eviropc  U  diminishing. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  a  fe«Ung  of  vulneaii- 
blUty  remains.  Buropeajis  have  yet  devlBed 
no  subatitute  for  the  Anierlcan  nuclear 
shield  — and  they  do  not  see  any  In  the 
offing.  As  a  con.sequence.  they  regard  the 
continued  deployment  of  VS.  troopa  In  Eu- 
rope as  vital  to  the  credibility  of  the  Ameri- 
can nuclear  deterrent.  Opinions  vary,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  number  oT  troops  we  need  to 
keep  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

In  attempting  Uj  cope  with  these  somewhat 
ambivalent  sentiments,  the  Interests  of 
American  policy  would  seem  to  call  for  \ess 
dogmatism,  less  insistence  on  American  so- 
luliorus  which  meet  with  strong  European 
resistance,  and  a  certiln  relaxation  of  pres- 
sure— <»n  approach  whtfh  could  be  best  de- 
scribed by  that  Idiom  'if  the  American  West. 
■Tiding  a  little  looser  in  the  saddle  " 

For  If  we  are  regarded  as  the  sentinel  of 
the  status  quo  in  Europe,  then  President  de 
Gaulle  of  France  is  looked  upon  as  its  chal- 
lenger. To  the  degree  that  he  has  plumbed 
the  European  desire  to  reach  eastward  — 
and  to  the  extent  that  he  has  appealed  to 
the  dignity,  pride,  and  Independent  spirit 
of  Europeans,  he  Is  not  Isolated  el-.her  In 
France  or  in  Europe  His  defiance  cf  what 
la  sometimes  described  as  the  American 
hegemony  over  Western  Europe  has  engen- 
dered admiralioti,  as  well  as  apprcl  ension 
In  this  sense,  it  seems  likely  that  rr  uch  of 
what  IS  called  Gaullism  will  outlive  de  Jaulle. 
Moreover,  his  goal  of  rapprochement  with 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to- 
gether with  hia  hopes  for  overcoming  the 
present  partition  of  Evirope.  represent  ob- 
jectives to  which  all  of  Western  Eur  jpe  and 
the  United  States  can  and  do  subset  ibe. 

But  while  there  is  widespread  supDort  for 
these  stated  objectives,  there  is  angu  ^h  over 
the  separatist  course  de  Gaulle  haa  chosen 
for  pursuing  them.  Outside  Prance,  and  to 
some  extent  even  within  It,  de  Gaulle's  pre- 
emptory  treatment  of  the  alliance  In  general, 
and  of  the  United  States  In  particular.  Is 
deeply  resented.  I  here  is  misgiving  that, 
even  ttiough  he  haa  declared  his  Irtcntion 
to  remain  in  the  Western  alliance,  de  "jaulle's 
withdrawal  of  Franco  from  NATO  s  Inte- 
grated command  will  stifTen.  rathtr  than 
lessen,  Soviet  intranslfjence.  There  Is  also 
considerable  skepticism  that  Prance,  lacking 
the  needed  size  and  strength  In  the  great 
power  etjuatlon,  can  possibly  act  as  a  cat- 
alyst in  engaging  the  Soviet  Union  In  nnean- 
ingful  negotiations  on  European  security 
questions. 

Nevertheleiss.  there  seema  to  be  a  certain 
grudging  awe  of  de  Gaulle  among  m:iny. 
although  certainly  not  all.  Europeans — an 
inkling  that  he  may  be  in  tune  with  the  trend 
of  the  times  and  that  we  are  not  As  one 
perceptive  political  observer  remarked  to  me: 
"France  haa  the  objective  but  not  the  means, 
while  the  United  States  has  the  means  but 
not  tlie  objective." 

One  tlnal  oboervatlon  about  our  relations 
with  France:  I  left  Paris  with  the  Impression 
that  a  diplomatic  glacier  now  separates 
France  and  ti\e  United  States.  Communica- 
tion t>ctwecn  the  two  governments  appears 
to  have  dangerously  broken  down.  If  a  use- 
ful dialogue  is  to  commence  again,  humility 
must  somehow  prevail  over  pride.  Overtures 
will  have  to  ojme.  so  it  would  seem  from  the 
highest  levels. 

An  early  overture  might  deal  with  the  alli- 
ance. I  found  abundant  sentiment  In  West- 
ern Europe  that  reform  of  NATO  is  overdue. 
In  the  first  [>lace.  there  Is  pronotinced  sup- 
port for  "Europeanlzlng"  the  alliance,  for 
giving  a  larger  role  to  the  European  coun- 
tries Secondly,  there  Is  a  strong  desire  to  see 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  used  for  the  forg- 
ing of  united  Western  Initiative*  toward 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Central  to  both  objectives  is  the  question 
of  how  the  members  of  the  alliance  should 
share    in    NATO's    nuclear    defense    system. 


There  appears  to  be  little  enthusiasm  for  a 
"hardware  solution"  to  this  problem,  outside 
of  a  certain  circle  of  officials  In  Bonn,  and,  I 
gather,  in  Washington.  Indeed.  I  was  told 
repeatedly  that  the  'United  States  had  been 
Ul-advlsed  In  pushing  the  MLP  proposal  so 
aggressively  Par  from  demanding  nuclear 
weapons  for  themselves,  the  German  peojjle 
were  saJd  to  be  either  disinterested  or  op- 
posed Moreover,  the  conflict  is  apparent 
between  striving  for  greater  Crerman  access 
to  nuclear  weai>ons.  on  the  one  hand,  and 
seeking  the  reunification  of  Germany  on  the 
other.  Finally,  candor  requires  the  admis- 
sion Uiat  an  antipathy  toward  Germany  still 
pervades  Europe.  More  than  once,  from 
among  the  most  highly  placed,  I  was  told: 
"If  West  Germany  ever  acquires  nuclear 
weapons,  there  will  never  be  a  solution  to  the 
German    problem" 

At  the  same  tunc.  I  found  little  resistance 
expressed  aij;ainst  giving  West  Germany  a 
direct  voice  in  nuclear  defense  planning  and 
strategy  For  these  reasons,  among  all  the 
countries  concerned,  a  consultative  solution 
to  the  nuclear  sharing  problem,  along  the 
lines,  of  the  McNamara  committee,  appears  to 
have  by  far  the  widest  measure  of  popular 
and  official  support  and  to  afford  the  most 
promising  compromise  on  the  problem  of 
German  desires  for  nuclear  weapons. 

Germany  lies  In  the  middle  of  Europe,  not 
only  geographically  but  economically  and 
politically  as  well.  Germany  Is  also  the 
frontier  in  Europe  today,  for  the  line  which 
divides  It  at  the  same  time  separates  Com- 
munist from  non-Communist  Europe  Thus, 
so  long  as  Europe  lies  broken  between  two 
hostile  camps,  Germany,  It  would  seem,  will 
also  Slay  divided. 

Western  Europeans  seem  to  have  reached 
a  consensus  that  the  solution  to  the  German 
problem  will  come  only  after  an  "Improve- 
ment in  the  general  climate  of  confidence  " 
is  realized:  that  a  process  of  reconciliation 
between  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  'Is  a 
necessary  precondition  to  any  ptiKsible  re- 
unification of  Germany;  in  sum,  that  reuni- 
fication will  follow  detente  and  not  vice 
versa  Even  the  West  Germans  themselves 
appear  not  to  dispute  this  sequence. 

Additionally.  It  .seems  to  be  accepted  that 
a  final  resolution  of  the  German  problem  will 
have  to  result  from  negotiations  In  which 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  the  principal  parties.  A  new  all- 
Europe.m  security  arrangement,  guaranteed 
by  toe  two  great  nuclear  powers,  will  be 
required  Given  present  rigidities  on  both 
sides,  any  speculation  as  to  the  specific  form 
of  such  an  arr:ingement.  or  what  Germany's 
status  within  U  might  be,  is  obviou.sly  pre- 
m.ature. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  many 
West  Germans  now  seem  to  be  thinking  more 
about  what  practical  action  can  be  t.Tken  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  their  Fast  German 
brothers.  There  seems  to  be  growing  senti- 
ment for  doing  everything  possible  to 
broaden  contiict  and  communication  across 
the  Wall  so  that  East  and  West  Germans  will 
continue  to  think  of  themselves  as  one  peo- 
ple. Support  for  such  sma!i,st<'ps,  however, 
appear  to  be  stronger  within  the  oppijsition 
In  West  Germany  than  within  the  govern- 
ing coalition.  Bonn  is  skeptical  as  to  what 
these  small  steps  can  accomplish  and  re- 
mains adamantly  opposed  to  recognizing  the 
Oder-Nelsse  line  or  modifying  the  Hallstein 
Doctrine,  preferring  to  retain  such  conces- 
sions for  future  bargaining  in  connection 
with   a  final  settlement. 

At  the  other  frontier  of  Europe,  the  British 
appear  to  have  decided  tentatively  to  enter 
the  Common  Market  when  the  time  is  rlglit, 
but  this  decision,  like  the  West  German  deci- 
sion to  make  overtures  to  the  East,  betrays 
definite  elements  of  equivocation.  Certain- 
ly, there  Is  no  evidenced  dl.sposltion  to  move 
until  It  is  certain  that  there  will  not  be  an- 
other French  veto.     The  debate  continues  on 


collateral  questions:  the  need  first  i-, 
strengthen  sterling  by  overcoming  Britain  s 
adverse  balance  of  payments,  the  resisuuirf 
to  the  supranational  character  of  the  C  un- 
mon  Market,  the  uneasiness  about  thp 
Common  Market's  agricultural  policies,  the 
concern  that  Britain's  close  ties  with 
the  United  States  might  be  attenuated,  aiid 
the  feeling  that  Common  Market  member- 
ship win  Inhibit  Britain's  role  in  the  wcr.u 
at  large.  Still,  there  Is  an  underlying  re.ili- 
zation.  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Cunt.- 
nent.  that  admission  of  the  United  Klngd  m; 
(which  would  also  entail  the  entry,  either 
as  members  or  as.soclates.  of  most  of  tlie 
otlier  European  Free  Trade  Association  coun- 
tries) would  have  highly  desirable  conse- 
quences: It  would  furnish  a  healthy  counter- 
balance to  West  German's  economic  weight, 
the  Common  Market  Itself  would  be 
strengthened  and  enlarged,  and  the  cause  of 
European  unity  would  be  advanced 

Looking  into  the  future  it  Is  likely,  then, 
that  Britain  and  some.  If  not  all,  of  her  Free 
Trade  Area  partners,  will  enter  the  Common 
Market  within  the  next  five  years.  Howe\er 
the  (iianc-^s  for  Immediate  entry,  specific.i:;;,- 
within  the  next  year  or  so,  appear  slim 

Meanwhile  at  Geneva,  negotiations  proceed 
winch  may  ultimately  a-Tect  all  the  other 
E^uropean  i.ssues.  But  there  are  grave  in.:- 
givings  that  If  the  18  Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  produces  no  tangible  results  by 
this  fall,  after  three  years'  itinning.  further 
negotiations  there  m.iv  be  ijroken  off,  with 
the  United  Nations  assigning  disarmament 
problems  to  a  much  less  satisfactory  forum 
Most  of  the  countries  represented  at  Geiievu 
seem  to  feel  that  such  a  setback  would  im- 
pair what.ever  chance  there  may  be  fjr 
agreement  on  two  treaties  of  f.ir-reaching 
lmiK>rtance:  a  nonproliferation  argeement 
and  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty. 

The  lmp.isFe  blocking  agreement  on  a  non- 
prohferatlon  treaty  results  from  Soviet  u;;- 
wUllngness  to  accept  the  so-called  European 
clause  in  the  American  draft  which  would 
allow  for  the  creation,  sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture, of  a  European  nuclear  force,  to  which 
West  Germany  could  belong.  I  found  little 
evidence  that  Europeans  cither  want  such 
a  force  or  think  It  now  feasible  to  create  one 
This  has  given  rise  to  some  suspicion  in 
Geneva  that  we  are  not  really  serious  about 
consummating  a  nonproliferation  agreement 
at  this  lime:  otherwise,  some  contend,  we 
would  not  be  mortgaging  present  prospects 
for  the  sake  of  a  highly  problematical  de- 
velopment which,  at  best,  lies  way  off  in  :in 
uncertain  future. 

The  practical  effect  of  a  nonprolifer:ition 
treaty  is  open  to  legitimate  question.  It  i.-^ 
]x>.ssible  that  the  key  non-nuclear  sLitei- 
wishing  to  rct-aln  the  option  of  developiim 
nuclear  weajxins.  will  refuse  to  sign.  As  '>'. 
now.  France  and  China  are  not  likely  to 
adhere  Moreover,  It  can  be  argued  thi" 
none  of  the  nuclear  states  Intends  to  h^^^p 
non-nuclear  states  develop  these  lethal  we  p- 
on.s  anyhow.  But  Europeans  see  tJie  Imp  r- 
tance  of  a  nonproliferation  agreement  as  lc.«  • 
military  than  political.  They  believe  ih?.' 
such  a  treaty  could  contrlbut-e  significantly 
toward  Improving  the  climate  of  confidence 
In  which  det^-nte  can  grow.  For  all  who  per- 
ceived the  positive  iisychological  effect  In  the 
United  Stfltcs  of  the  limited  Nuclear  Test  B:^:i 
Treaty,  the  question  of  political  consequence- 
is  a  very  im})ort.int  one:  no  other  single  even' 
has  done  more  to  ease  Soviet-.\merican  ten- 
sions than  this  first-step  agreement. 

As  for  a  comprehensive  test -ban  treaty,  it 
seemed  obvious  to  me  that  Europeans  .irc 
n<jl  sufficiently  aware  of  the  political  prnb- 
lems  that  would  arise  In  the  United  St  :e- 
If  the  Senate  were  asked  to  ratify  a  compre- 
hensive test-ban  treaty  which  did  not  :n- 
elude  the  right  to  on-site  Inspection.  Con- 
sequently, our  reluctance  to  drop  our  Insist- 
ence on  Inspection — that  Is.  our  refusal,  as 
tliey  .see  it,  to  accept  a  small  risk  for  large 


political  gains — Is  considered.  In  some  quar- 
ters, to  be  an  Indication  of  the  dominance  of 
milltiiry  Influence  over  US.  policy.  This  Is 
all  the  more  regrettable  because,  to  many  at 
Crencva.  a  comprehensive  test-ban  agreement 
IS  considered  to  be  the  most  etiective  non- 
proliferation  measure,  for  nations  are  ap- 
parently unable,  at  present,  to  develop  nu- 
.if.ir  weapons  without  te.siing  them. 

The  United  States  retains  considerable  lat- 
I'ude  for  a-tion  and  Influence.  On  the  basis 
uf  my  own  observations.  I  would  recommend 
the  following: 

1.  In  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with 
France,  our  manner  should  be  firm  but  cor- 
rect. We  must  avoid  over-reacting  to 
French  Initiatives,  even  though  we  may  re- 
gard them  as  undesirable.  In  no  case  should 
we  disparage  the  greatness  of  Prance,  our 
oldest  ally  or  engage  in  any  sort  of  political 
guerrilla  war  against  the  French  govern- 
nient;  such  tactics  should  be  reserved  for 
L.::r  enemies.  Above  all.  we  should  resist 
the  temptation  of  Interjecting  our  voice  Into 
the  Internal  politics  of  France.  Any  Ameri- 
can appeal  directed  over,  under,  or  around 
the  French  President  would  surely  backfire. 

2  It  Is  crucial  that  effective  communica- 
tion be  restored  between  the  French  and 
.American  governments.  If  a  summit  meet- 
inij  between  the  two  Presidents  Is  not  now 
feasible,  then  consideration  should  be  given 
lo  the  appointment  of  a  special  American 
emissary,  who  would  endeavor  to  act  between 
President  Johnson  and  General  de  Gaulle, 
as  Harry  Hopkins  acted  between  Presid?nt 
R(X>sevelt  and  Winston  Churchill.  His  pur- 
pose would  be  to  reopen  and  develop  a  dia- 
logue to  the  p<jint  where  a  summit  meeting 
between  the  two  Presidents  would  seem 
likely  to  bear  fruit. 

3.  If  the  NATO  structure  Is  to  be  salvaged 
without  France,  the  old  architects  must  come 
tip  with  new  plans  or  new  architects  must 
be  engaged.  Clearly.  SHAPE  should  be 
moved  to  a  new  site  In  the  Benelux  coiuitrles 
and  streamlined.  Its  bulk  trimmed  back  In 
adjustment  to  the  diminished  danger.  The 
Eiiropean  role  in  SHAPE  .should  be  sharply 
upgraded.  Since  the  headquarters  exists  for 
the  defense  of  Europe.  I  would  suggest 
among  the  specific  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  Europeanize  NATO: 

a  I  Appointing  a  European  general  to  serve 
Its  S.\CEUR.  under  a  command  arrangement 
which  would  leave  control  of  our  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  bi  Moving  the  Military  Com- 
mittee of  NATO  out  of  the  Penugon  and  re- 
locating it  In  Europe  in  close  proximity  to 
SHAPE  and  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  c) 
Eitablishlng  a  hot  line  communications  sys- 
tem, linking  together  the  heads  of  the  NATO 
governments,  to  enable  immediate  consulta- 
ti  .n  In  case  of  emergency. 

4.  With  regard  to  European  integration, 
the  Common  Market  appears  to  be  weather- 
ing its  way  to  success.  This  is,  by  all  odds. 
the  most  significant  achievement  in  the  di- 
rection of  European  unity  since  the  War. 
The  economic  cement  binding  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Common  Market  together  is  the 
be.'it  guarantee  against  any  reversion  in  West- 
ern Europe  to  the  rampant  nationalism  of 
the  prewar  period.  Accordingly.  In  lining  up 
14-1  against  France  In  tl.e  current  dispute 
over  the  command  structure  of  NATO,  we 
should  strive  to  avoid  any  rupture  between 
France  and  her  European  neighbors  so  bitter 
as  to  propel  the  French  toward  neutralism 
or  vengeance.  As  between  vindicating  our 
position  In  favor  of  an  uncompromised 
N.\TO  command,  and  Jeopardizing  either  the 
underlying  Western  alliance  or  the  prospects 
for  strengthening  and  enlarging  the  Com- 
mon Market,  the  course  of  prudence  should 
be  clear. 

5.  As  for  Geneva.  I  recommend  that  imme- 
diate attention  be  given  to  pumping  life  back 
nito  these  moribund  negotiations.     A  deci- 


sion should  be  delayed  no  longer  on  the  issue 
of  nucleru-  sharing  withm  NATO  We  must 
make  tip  our  minds  whether  to  give  priority 
to  binding  West  Germany  more  tightly  into 
Uie  remnants  of  the  NATO  r.rganlzational 
structure,  or  whether  to  seek  further  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  arms  control.  If  a  consultative  ar- 
rangement, along  the  lines  contemplated  by 
the  McNamara  committee,  is  settled  upon 
with  West  Germany,  then  the  way  may  yet  be 
open  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  nonproUferatloit  treaty.  I 
strongly  recommend  this  course  a£  best 
suited  to  our  highest  national  interests.  But 
time  Is  fast  running  out  at  Geneva. 

6.  Respecting  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  I 
urge  that  immediate  attention  be  given  to 
the  "threshold"  approach.  It  would  limit 
the  ban  on  underground  tests  to  explosions 
above  an  agreed  size  which  could  be  detected 
by  seismic  devices  without  need  for  on-site 
Inspections.  It  is  possible  this  may  prove  a 
feasible  area  for  enlargement  of  the  present 
treaty  to  correspond  with  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  In  detection  techniques. 

7.  Finally,  a  prime  objective  both  in  the 
revision  of  NATO  and  in  our  relations  with 
Europe  in  general  should  be  to  make  the 
alliance  and  our  policies  outward  looking — 
concerned  not  only  with  the  negative  aspects 
of  military  defense  but  also  with  the  poeitive 
aspects  of  the  quest  for  peace.  Here,  it  is  de 
Gaulle  who  has  seized  the  initiative  in  Eu- 
rope. 'Vet.  it  remains  the  United  States,  not 
Prance,  which  possesses  the  size  and  power 
to  engage  in  meaningful  negotiations  in  the 
field  of  East-West  relations.  President  John- 
son has  spoken  of  the  need  for  "building 
bridges"  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  President  de  Gaulle's  Initiative 
makes  it  more  urgent  that  we  assume  our  na- 
tural position  of  leadership  in  this  vital 
endeavor.  ^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  arti- 
cle appears  in  the  New  Leader  of  June 
20.  1966.  It  is  a  condensation  of  a 
splendid  report  on  the  situation  in  Eu- 
rope made  to  tlie  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church]  after  an  extensive  trip 
which  he  made  to  Europe  a  month  or 
6  weeks  ago  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Ful- 
brightJ. 

I  associate  my.self  entirely  with  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church],  regarding  the  situation  in  Eu- 
rope, both  with  respect  to  current  opin- 
ion there  towai'd  the  United  States, 
and,  more  particularly,  with  respect  to 
the  recommendations  he  makes  for  a 
salutary  change  in  foreign  policy  on  the 
part  of  our  country. 


AMERICAN   PRISONERS   OF   WAR  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
the  adjouniment  of  the  Senate  last  week. 
I  was  pi-ivilegcd  and  pleased  to  join  in 
a  statement  by  a  croup  of  Senators  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church!  expressing  our  great 
concern  over  the  rumors  and  news 
stories  to  the  cfTec.  that  the  Government 
of  North  'Vietnam  might  be  planning  and 
contemplating  to  conduct  so-called  war 
trials  of  American  aviators  who  have 
been  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  and 
captured. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Senator  Church  issued  last 


week  in  behalf  of  some  18  Senators  be 
inserted  at  this  point  m  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

A  Plf-a  for  Sanitt 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  previously  pro- 
tested the  relentless  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  deplored  those  decisions, 
taken  on  both  sides,  which  have  steadily  ex- 
tended the  dimensions  of  thai  war  and  inten- 
sified its  fury. 

The  struggle  in  'Vietnam  now  approaches  a 
peril  point  of  no  return.  'Violence  begets 
more  violence;  the  fever  of  reprisal  rises, 
feeding  upon  itself:  reason  Is  in  danger  of 
falling  prisoner  to  blind  passion.  Then  the 
war  becomes  a  raging  inferno,  burning  away 
the  last  barriers  of  restraint. 

We  apprehend  that  the  execution  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  as  threatened  by  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam,  would  provoke  the 
gravest  reprisals,  and  further  blacken  the 
hope  for  peace. 

In  the  past,  we  have  worked  for  an  honor- 
able settlement  of  this  tragic  war.  We  have 
publicly  criticized  the  mounting  involve- 
ment of  our  own  country,  and  have  sought 
to  keep  open  the  path  of  moderation  that 
could  lead  to  negotiated  i>eace. 

So.  before  the  last  remnants  of  reason  are 
Irrevocably  abandoned,  we  call  upon  the 
Hanoi  government  to  refrain  from  any  act 
of  vengeance  against  the  American  airmen 
They  are  prisoners  of  war.  fully  entitled  to 
the  protection  extended  to  men  in  uniform 
when  captured  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  Their  execution  would  drastically  re- 
duce the  influence  of  all  those  in  the  United 
States  who  have  tried  to  curtail  the  fighting 
It  would  incite  a  public  demand  for  retaliaj 
tion  swift  and  sure,  inflicting  new  levels  of 
sufTerlng  and  sorrow,  and  fixing  more  firmly 
still  the  seal  of  an  implacable  war. 

Frank  CHtmcH,  U.S.  Senate;  George  Mc- 
GovEBN,  U.S.  Senate:  Gatlord  Nelson, 
tJ.S.  SeiMite:  E.  L.  Babtlett,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate: Lee  Metcalf.  U.S.  Senate;  Eugene 
J.  McCarthy.  U^  Senate;  MAtrRiNX  B. 
NEUBERGER,  U.S.  Senate;  J.  Wh-i-iam 
FUI.BRICHT.  U.S.  Senate:  Qitentin  N 
BuRDicK.  U.S.  Senate;  Prakk  E  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate;  Ernest  Gruentng,  U.S. 
Senate:  Stephen  M.  Young,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate: Vance  Hartke.  U.S.  Senate: 
Wayne  Morse,  U.S.  Senate;  William 
Proxmire.  U.S.  Senate;  Abr.«iHam  Ribi- 
COFT.  U.S.  Senate:  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate;  Harrison  A.  'Wiixiams, 
Jr..  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  i.ssued 
the  statement  under  the  heading  'A 
Plea  for  Sanity."  I  not  only  stand  four- 
square behind  eveiy  word  of  it  and  tire 
clear  imphcations  of  tlie  statement,  but 
I  wish  to  make  further  brief  remarks 
about  the  problem  today. 

As  ever>-  Member  of  the  Senate  knows, 
concern  has  continued  over  the  weekend 
that  there  may  be  underfoot  a  plan  on 
the  part  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  other 
officials  of  his  government  to  try  these 
American  aviators  imder  some  trumped- 
up  charge  that  they  are  war  criminals. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible 
for  any  reason,  any  sense  of  reason,  any 
commonsense.  any  sense  of  human 
values,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  leaders 
of  the  North  Vietnam  Government,  but 
if  they  carry  out  any  plan  to  trj-  these 
American  aviators  or  other  captured 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam, there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
they  will  stand  in  open  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  for  the  protection  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

/  ' 
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Mr.  Pi-esident,  in  my  judgment,  not 
only  would  a  so-called  war  crimes  trial 
of  these  American  military  prisoners 
stand  in  clear  and  open  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  tn;at- 
ment  of  war  pnsoners  of  August  12. 
1949— signed  by  North  Vietnam — but  it 
would  be  a  total  and  unbridled  violation 
of  human  rmhts  recognized  by  civilized 
man  as  basic  in  guiding  our  conduct  in 
relationship  to  each  other,  irrespective 
our  nationality. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  that  the  language  of  the  Getiova 
Convention  relative  to  war  prisoner ;  be 
printed  in  the  Recx3RD  at  this  ix)int. 

There  being  no  objection  the  con\en- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows: 

Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment OF  Prisoners  of  War  or  Avuiv:  12, 
1949 

I TI AS  33641 

MlTLTII,ATI»AI.  J 

Protection  of  war  i-ictima  1 

Prisoners  of  War 
(TIAS  3364,  Aug  12.  19491 
Convention,   with    annexes,  dated  at   Crneua 
Au^u<it  12,  1949 

Ratttiration    advised    by   the   Senate   0/    the 

United    Statea    of    America,   subject    to   a 

atatement.  July  6,  1955: 
Ratified     by     the    President    of     the     United 

.'^tatea   of    America,   subject    to    said    :  tate- 

ment.  July  14.  1955: 
Ratiliration  of  the  United  Stated!  of  An. erica 

deposited   icith    the  Stviss   Federal  Council 

Aug-wit  2   1955: 
Proclaimed    by    the    Pre<idrnt   of    the    United 

States   of   America   August    30.    1955 
Date  of  entry  into  force  with  respect  to  the 

United  Statea  of  America:  February  2.  1956. 

Bv   the   president  of  the   i'!»ited   states  op 

AMERICA 

A  proclamation 

Whereas  the  Geneva  Convention  relative 
to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  was 
open  for  signature  from  August  12.  1949 
until  February  12,  1950,  and  during  that 
periixl  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  sixty  other  SUite.s; 

Whereas  the  text  of  the  .=;aid  Convention, 
in  the  English  and  French  languages,  as 
certified  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  is 
word  for  word  as  follows: 

ITS  846.  47  Stat.  2021.] 

The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Governments  repre.sented  at  the  Diplomatic 
Conference  held  at  Geneva  from  April  21 
to  August  12.  1949,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vising the  Convention  concluded  at  Geneva 
or.  July  27.  1929  relative  to  the  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War,  tiave  agreed  as  follows: 

PART      I GENERAL      PROVISIONS 

Article   1 

The    High    Contracting    Parties    imdfrtake 
to    respect    and    to    ensure    respect    for    the 
present  Convention  In  all  circumstances. 
Article    2 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  which  shall 
be  implemented  in  peace  time,  the  piesent 
Convention  shall  apply  to  al'  cases  of  de- 
clared war  or  of  any  other  armed  conflict 
which  may  arise  between  two  or  more  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties,  even  1'  the  state 
of  war  Is  not  recognized  by  one  of  them. 

The  Convention  shall  also  apply  to  all 
cases  of  partial  or  total  occupation  of  the 
territory  of  a  High  Contracting  Party,  even 
if  the  said  occupation  meets  with  no  a'med 
resistance. 

Although  one  of  the  Powers  In  conflict 
may  not  be  a  party  to  the -present  Coaven- 


tion.  the  Powers  who  are  parties  thereto 
shall  remain  bound  by  It  In  their  mutual 
relations.  Tliey  shall  furthermore  be  bound 
by  the  Convention  In  relation  to  the  said 
Power,  If  the  latter  accept  and  applies  the 
provisions    thereof. 

Article   3 

In  the  case  of  armed  conflict  not  of  an 
International  cliaracter  occurring  in  the 
territory  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  each  Party  to  the  conflict  shall  be 
bound  to  apply,  as  a  minimum,  th"  following 
provisions: 

(li  Persons  taking  no  acti  e  part  In  the 
hostilitle.s.  Including  members  of  armed 
forces  who  have  laid  down  their  arms  and 
those  placed  ^or.s-  de  coniba.  by  sickness. 
w  lunds.  detention,  or  any  other  cause,  shall 
in  all  circumstances  be  treated  humanely, 
without  .iny  adverse  distinction  founded  on 
r-  .?,  colovir,  religion  or  faith,  sex.  birth 
or   wealth,   or   any   other   similar   criteria 

To  this  end  the  following  acts  are  and 
shall  remain  prohibited  at  any  time  and  In 
any  place  whatsoever  with  respect  to  the 
above-mentioned  persons: 

(a)  violence  to  life  and  person,  in  particu- 
lar murder  of  all  kinds,  mutilation,  cruel 
treatment  and  torture; 

(bi    taking  of  hostages: 

(c)  outrages  upon  personal  dignity.  In 
particular,  humiliating  and  deg;rading  treat- 
ment; 

(d)  the  passing  of  sentences  and  the  car- 
rying out  of  executions  without  previous 
judgment  pronounced  by  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted court  affording  all  the  Judicial  guaran- 
tiees wiiich  are  recognized  as  Indispensable  by 
civilized  peoples 

l2i  The  wounded  and  sick  shall  be  col- 
lected and  cared  for. 

An  impartial  humanitarian  body,  such  a-s 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  may  offer  its  services  to  the  Parties  to 
the  conflict. 

The  Parties  to  the  conflict  should  further 
endeavour  to  bring  Into  force,  by  means  of 
special  agreements,  all  or  part  of  the  other 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention 

The  application  of  the  preceding  provisions 
shall  not  affect  the  legal  status  of  the  Parties 
to  the  conflict. 

Article  4 

A.  Pri.soners  of  war,  in  the  sense  of  the 
present  Convention,  are  persons  belonging  to 
one  of  the  following  categories,  who  h.ive 
fallen  Into  the  power  of  the  enemy  : 

(  1 )  Members  of  the  armed  forces  of  a 
Party  to  the  conflict,  as  well  as  members  of 
militias  or  volunteer  corps  forming  part  o! 
such  armed  forces. 

(2)  Members  of  other  militias  of  other  vol- 
unteer corps.  Including  those  of  organized 
resistance  movements,  belonging  to  a  Party 
to  the  conflict  and  operating  In  or  outside 
their  own  territory,  even  If  this  territory  Is 
occupied,  provided  that  such  militias  or  vol- 
unteer corps.  Including  such  organized  re- 
sistance movements,  fulfil  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

(a)  that  of  being  commanded  by  a  person 
responsible  for  his  subordinates; 

lb)  that  of  having  a  fixed  distinctive  sign 
recognizable  at  a  distance; 

(0  1    that  of  carrying  arms  openly; 

id)  that  of  conducting  their  operations  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war 

(3  I  Members  of  regular  armed  forces  who 
profess  allegiance  to  a  government  or  an 
authority  not  recognized  by  the  Detaining 
Power 

(4)  Persons  who  accompany  the  armed 
forces  without  actually  being  members  there- 
of such  as  civilian  members  of  military  air- 
craft crews,  war  correspondents,  supply  con- 
tracwrs,  members  of  labour  units  or  of  serv- 
ices responsible  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  armed 
forces,  provided  that  they  have  received  au- 
thorization   from    the    armed    forces    which 


they  accompany,  who  shall  provide  them  for 
that  purpose  *ith  an  identity  card  similar  to 
the  annexed  model 

(5 1  Members  of  crews  including  masters 
pilots  and  apprentices,  of  the  merchant 
marine  and  the  crews  of  civil  aircraft  of  the 
Parties  to  the  conflict,  who  do  not  beneflt  by 
more  favourable  treatment  under  any  other 
provisions  of   international  law. 

(6)  Inhabitants  of  a  non-occupied  terri- 
tory, who  on  the  approach  of  the  enemv 
spontaneously  take  up  arms  to  resist  the  In- 
vading forces,  without  having  had  time  to 
form  themselves  into  regular  armed  units. 
provided  they  carry  arm.?  openly  and  respect 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

B  The  following  shall  likewise  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war  under  the  present 
Convention: 

( 1 1  Persons  belonging  or  having  belonged 
to  the  armed  forces  of  the  occupied  countr;. 
if  the  occupying  Power  considers  it  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  such  allegiance  to  Intern 
them,  even  though  it  has  originally  liberated 
them  while  hostilities  were  going  on  outside 
the  territory  It  occupies.  In  particular  whp:D 
such  persons  have  made  an  un.niccessful  :\:- 
tempt  to  rejoin  the  armed  forces  to  whirh 
they  belong  and  which  are  engaged  in  com- 
bat, or  where  they  fail  to  comply  with  ,1 
summons  made  to  them  with  a  view  t) 
iniernment. 

I2i  The  persons  belonging  to  one  of  the 
categories  enumerated  in  the  present  Article, 
who  have  been  received  by  neutral  or  non- 
belligerent Powers  on  their  territory  and 
whom  these  Powers  are  required  to  Intern 
under  International  law,  without  prejudice  to 
any  more  favourable  treatment  wliich  the;e 
Powers  may  choose  to  give  and  with  the  e:<- 
ceptlon  of  Articles  8.  10.  15,  30,  fifth  par:i- 
graph,  58-67,  92,  126  and.  where  dlplonia;;<: 
relations  exist  between  the  Parties  to  tlie 
conflict  and  the  neutral  or  non-belligerent 
Power  concerned,  those  Articles  conceriunt' 
the  Protecting  Power.  Where  such  diplo- 
matic relations  exist,  the  Parties  to  a  conflict 
on  whom  these  persons  depend  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  perform  towards  them  the  functions 
of  a  Protecting  Power  as  provided  in  the 
present  Con\entlon.  without  prejudice  to  the 
functions  which  these  Parties  normally  ex- 
ercise in  conformity  with  diplomatic  and 
consular  usage  and  treaties 

C.  This  Article  shall  in  no  way  affect  the 
status  of  medical  personnel  and  chaplains 
as  provided  for  in  Article  33  of  the  present 
Convention. 

Article  5 
The  present  Convention  shall  apply  to  the 
persons  referred  to  In  Article  4  from  the  time 
they  fall  into  the  power  of  the  enemy  and 
until  their  final  release  and  repatriation. 

Should  any  doubt  arise  as  to  whether  per- 
sons, having  committed  a  belligerent  act  ar.d 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
belong  to  any  of  the  categories  enumerated 
in  Article  4,  such  persons  shall  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  present  Convention  until 
such  time  as  their  status  has  been  deter- 
mined by  a  competent  tribunal. 
Article  6 
In  addition  to  the  agreements  expres.'ly 
provided  for  in  Articles  10,  23.  28.  33.  60.  65 
66.  67,  72,  73,  75,  109,  110,  118.  119.  122  and 
132,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  may  con- 
clude other  special  agreements  fur  all  niit- 
ters  concerning  which  they  may  deem  it  stif- 
able  to  make  separate  provision.  No  speci:i: 
agreement  shall  adversely  alTect  the  situ.i- 
tion  of  prisoners  of  war.  as  defined  by  the 
present  Convention,  nor  restrict  the  rights 
which  It  confers  upon  them. 

Pri.soners  of  war  shall  continue  to  have  the 
beneflt  of  such  agreements  as  long  as  the 
Convention  is  applicable  to  them,  except 
where  express  provisions  to  the  contrary  are 
contained  in  the  aforesaid  or  in  subsequent 
agreements,  or  where  more  favourable  meas- 


ures have  been  taken  with  regard  to  them 
bv  one  or  other  of  the  Parties  to  the  conflict. 

Article  7 
Prisoners  of  war  may  in  no  circumstances 
renounce  in  part  or  in  entirety  the  rights 
secured  to  them  by  the  present  Convention. 
ur.A  by  the  speci.il  agreements  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  Article,  if  such  there  be. 

Article  8 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  applied 
with  the  cooperation  and  tinder  the  scrutiny 
oi  the  Protecting  Powers  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
safeguard  the  Interests  of  the  Parties  to  the 
conflict.  For  this  purpose,  the  Protecting 
Powers  may  appoint,  apart  from  their  diplo- 
ni.iilc  or  consular  staff,  delegates  from 
.imongst  their  own  nationals  or  the  nationals 
(.f  other  neutral  Powers.  The  said  delegates 
.^hitll  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Power 
^I'h  which  they  are  to  carry  out  their  duties. 

The  Parties  to  the  conflict  shall  facilitate 
«.  the  greatest  extent  possible  the  task  of  the 
rejresentatlves  or  delegates  of  the  Protecting 
p.iwers. 

The  representatives  or  delegates  of  the 
Protecting  Powers  shall  not  in  any  case  ex- 
ceed their  mission  under  the  present  Con- 
vention. They  shall,  in  particular,  take 
account  of  the  Imperative  necessities  of  se- 
curity of  the  State  wherein  they  carry  out 
their  duties. 

Article  9 

The  provision.s  of  the  present  Convention 
constitute  no  obstacle  to  the  humanitarian 
activities  which  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  or  any  other  impartial  hu- 
manitarian organization  may.  subject  to  the 
t  ■n.'^ent  of  tiie  Parties  to  the  conflict  con- 
cerned, underuike  for  the  protection  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  for  their  relief. 
Article  10 

The  High  Contracting  Parlies  may  at  any 
time  agree  to  entrust  to  an  organization 
which  offers  all  guarantees  of  impartiality 
aiid  efficacy  the  duties  Incumbent  on  the 
Pr.itecting  Powers  by  virtue  of  the  present 
Convention. 

When  prisoners  of  war  do  not  benefit  or 
ceitse  to  Ijencfit,  no  matter  for  what  rea- 
son, by  the  activities  of  a  Protecting  Power 
or  of  an  organization  provided  for  In  the 
first  paragraph  above,  the  Detaining  Power 
shall  request  a  neutral  State,  or  such  an  or- 
p.mization,  to  undertake  the  functions  per- 
formed  under  the  present  Convention  by  a 
Protecting  Power  designated  by  the  Parties 
to  a  conflict. 

If  protection  cannot  be  arranged  accord- 
ingly, the  Detaining  Power  shall  request  or 
sh,ill  accept,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Article,  the  offer  of  the  services  of  a 
humanitarian  organization,  such  as  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  to 
assume  the  humanitarian  functions  per- 
formed by  Protecting  Powers  under  the  pres- 
ent Convention. 

.^ny  neutral  Power  or  any  organization  in- 
vited by  the  Power  concerned  or  oflering 
Itself  for  these  purposes,  sliall  be  required 
10  act  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
the  Parly  to  the  conflict  on  which  persons 
protected  by  the  present  Convention  depend, 
and  shall  be  required  to  furnish  sufficient 
a.'^urances  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  under- 
Uike  the  appropriate  functions  and  to  dis- 
charge them  Impartially. 

No  derogation  from  the  preceding  provi- 
sions shall  be  made  by  special  agreements 
between  Powers  one  of  which  is  restricted, 
even  tem{K>rarily,  in  Its  freedom  to  negotl- 
:itp  with  the  other  Power  or  its  allies  by 
re.i.son  of  military  events,  more  particularly 
^here  the  whole,  or  a  substantial  part,  of 
ti;e  territory  of  the  said  Power  is  occupied 
Whenever  In  the  present  Convention  men- 
tion Is  made  of  a  Protecting  Power,  stich 
mention  applies  to  substitute  organizations 
m  the  sense  of  the  present  Article. 


Article  11 

In  cases  where  they  deem  it  advisable  In 
the  Interest  of  protected  persons  particu- 
larly In  cases  of  disagreement  between  tlie 
Parties  to  the  conflict  as  to  the  application 
or  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention,  the  Protecting  Powers 
shall  lend  their  good  offices  with  a  view  to 
settling  the  disagreement. 

For  this  purpose,  each  of  the  Protecting 
Powers  may.  either  at  the  invitation  of  one 
Party  or  on  Its  own  initiative,  propose  to 
the  Parties  to  the  conflict  a  meeting  of  Uieir 
representatives,  and  in  particular  of  the  au- 
thorities responsible  for  prisoners  of  war, 
possibly  on  neutral  territory  suitably  chosen. 
The  Parties  to  the  conflict  shall  be  bound 
to  give  effect  to  the  proposals  made  to  tliem 
for  this  purpose.  The  Protecting  Powers 
may.  if  necessary,  propose  for  approval  by 
the  Parties  to  the  conflict  a  person  be- 
longing to  a  neutral  Power,  or  delegated  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  who  shall  be  Invited  to  take  part  in 
such  a  meeting. 

PART   n GENERAL  PROTECTION   OF  PRISONTRS  OF 

WAR 

Article   12 

Prisoners  of  war  are  In  the  h.Hiids  of  the 
enemy  Power,  but  not  of  the  individuals  or 
military  units  who  have  captured  them.  Ir- 
respective of  the  individual  responsibilities 
that  may  exist,  the  Detaining  Power  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  treatment  given  thein. 

Prisoners  of  war  may  only  be  uansferred 
by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  Power  whicli  is 
a  party  to  the  Convention  and  after  the  De- 
taining Power  has  satisfied  itself  of  the  will- 
ingness and  ability  of  such  traiisferee  Power 
to  apply  the  Convention.  When  prisoners  of 
war  are  transferred  vinder  such  circum- 
stances, responsibility  for  the  application  of 
the  Convention  rests  on  the  Power  accepting 
them  while  they  are  in  its  custody. 

Nevertheless,  if  that  Power  fails  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  In  any 
important  respect,  the  Power  by  whom  the 
prisoners  of  war  were  transferred  shall,  upon 
being  notified  by  the  Protecting  Power,  take 
effective  measures  to  correct  the  situation  or 
shall  request  the  return  of  the  prisoners  of 
war.     Such  requests  must  be  compiled  with. 

Article  13 

Prisoners  of  war  must  at  all  times  be  hu- 
manely treated.  Any  unlawful  act  or  omis- 
sion by  the  Detaining  Power  causing  death  or 
seriously  endangering  the  health  of  a  pris- 
oner of  war  in  Its  custody  is  prohibited,  and 
will  be  regarded  as  a  serious  breach  of  the 
present  Convention  In  particular,  no  pris- 
oner of  war  may  be  subjected  to  physical 
mutilation  or  to  medical  or  scientific  experi- 
ments of  any  kind  which  are  not  Justified  by 
tlie  medical,  dental  or  hospital  treatment 
of  the  prisoner  concerned  and  carried  out  in 
his  interest. 

Likewise,  pri.soners  of  war  must  at  all  times 
be  protected,  particularly  against  act  of  vio- 
lence or  intimidation  and  against  insults  and 
public  curiosity. 

Measures  of  reprisal  against  prisoners  of 
war  are  prohibited. 

Article  14 

Prisoners  of  war  are  entitled  to  all  cir- 
cumstances to  respect  for  their  persons  and 
their  honour. 

Women  shall  be  treated  with  all  the  regard 
due  to  their  sex  and  shall  In  all  cases  benefit 
by  treatment  as  favourable  as  that  granted 
to  men. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  retain  the  full  civil 
capacity  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  time  of 
their  capture.  The  Detaining  Power  may  not 
restrict  the  exercise,  either  within  or  with- 
out Its  own  territory,  of  the  rights  such  ca- 
pacity confers  except  in  so  far  as  the  cap- 
tivity requires. 


Article  15 

The  Power  detaining  prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  bound  to  provide  free  of  charge  for  their 
maintenance  and  for  the  medical  attention 
required  by  their  state  of  health. 
Article  16 

Taking  into  consideration  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention  relating  to  rank  and 
sex,  and  subject  to  any  privileged  treatment 
which  may  be  accorded  to  them  by  reason  of 
their  state  of  health,  age  or  professional 
qviallflcations,  all  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
treated  alike  by  the  Detaining  Power,  with- 
out any  adverse  distinction  based  on  race, 
nationality,  religious  belief  or  political  opin- 
ions, or  any  other  distinction  founded  on 
similar  criteria. 

PART    nl CAPTIVITY  ^ 

Section  I — Beginning  of  captivity 
Article  17 
Every  prisoner  of  war,  when  questioned  on 
the  svibject.  is  bound  to  give  only  his  sur- 
name, first  names  and  rank,  date  of  birth, 
and  army,  regimental,  personal  or  serial 
ntimber,  or  failing  this,  equivalent  Informa- 
tion. 

If  he  willfully  liifrlnges  this  rule,  he  may 
render  himself  liable  to  a  restriction  of  the 
privileges  accorded' to  his  rank  or  status. 

Each  Party  to  a  conflict  is  required  to  fur- 
nish the  persons  under  its  jurisdiction  who 
are  liable  to  become  prisoners  of  war.  with 
an  Identity  card  showing,  the  owner's  sur- 
name, first  names,  rank.  army,  regimental, 
personal  or  serial  number  or  equivalent  in- 
formation, and  date  of  birth.  The  Identity 
card  may,  furthermore,  bear  the  signature  or 
the  fingerprints,  or  both,  of  the  owner,  and 
may  bear,  as  well,  any  other  information  the 
Party  to  the  conflict  may  wish  to  add  con- 
cerning persons  belonging  to  its  armed  forces. 
As  far  as  possible  the  card  shall  measure 
6.5  X  10  cm.  and  shall  be  issued  in  duplicate. 
The  Identity  card  shall  be  shown  by  the 
prisonei  of  war  upon  demand,  but  may  in  no 
case  be  taken  away  from  him. 

No  physical  or  mental  torture,  nor  any 
other  form  of  coercion,  may  be  inflicted  on 
prisoners  of  war  to  secure  from  them  in- 
formation of  any  kJnd  whatever.  Prisoners  of 
war  who  refuse  to  answer  may  not  be  threat- 
ened. Insulted,  or  exposed  to  unpleasant  or 
disadvantageous  treatment  of  any  kind. 

Prisoners  of  war  who,  owing  to  their  physi- 
cal or  mental  conditions,  are  unable  to  state 
their  identity,  shall  be  handed  over  to  the 
medical  service.  The  identity  ol  such  pns- 
oners shall  be  established  by  all  possible 
means,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

The  questioning  of  prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  carried  out  in  a  language  which  they  un- 
derstand. 

Article    18 

AlU  effects  and  articles  of  personal  use  ex- 
cept arms,  horses,  military  equipment  and 
military  documents,  shall  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  prisoners  of  war.  likewise  their 
metal  helmets  and  gas  masks  and  like  artl^- 
cles  issued  tor  personal  protection.  Effects 
and  articles  used  for  their  clothing  or  feed- 
ing shall  likewise  remain  in  their  possession, 
even  If  suctr  effects  and  articles  belong  to 
their  regulation  military  equipment. 

At  no  time  should  prisoners  of  war  be 
without  Identity  docunienu-;  The  Detaining 
Power  shall  supply  such  documents  to  pris- 
oners of  war  who  possess  none. 

Badges  of  rank  and  nationality,  decora- 
tions and  articles  having  above  all  a  personal 
or  sentimental  value  may  not  be  taken  from 
prisoners  of  war. 

Sums  of  money  carried  by  prisoners  of  war 
may  not  be  taken  away  from  them  except  by 
order  of  an  officer,  and  after  the  amount  and 
particulars  of  the  owner  have  been  recorded 
in  a  special  register  and  an  itemized  receipt 
has   been    given,    legibly   Inscribed   with   the 
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name,  rank  and  unit  of  the  person  is-sum? 
the  s.ild  receipt.  Sums  in  the  cvirrency  cif 
the  Detaining  Power,  nr  which  are  chani^ed 
Into  such  currency  at  the  prisoner's  request, 
shall  be  placed  to  the  crerllt  of  the  prisoner's 
account  as  provided  m  Article  64. 

The  Detaining  Power  may  withdraw  arti- 
cles of  value  from  prisoners  of  war  only  for 
reasons  of  security;  when  such  articles  are 
withdrawn,  the  procedure  laid  down  for  sums 
of  money  Impounded  shall  apply. 

Such  objects,  likewise  sums  taken  away  In 
any  currency  other  tlian  that  of  the  Detain- 
ing Power  and  the  conversion  of  which  has 
not  been  asked  for  by  the  owners,  shall  be 
kept  in  the  custody  of  the  Detaining  Power 
and  shall  be  returned  In  their  initial  shape  to 
prisoners  of  war  at  the  end  of  their  captivity. 

Article  19 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  evacviated.  as  soon 
as  possible  after  their  capture,  to  camps  situ- 
ated In  an  area  far  enough  from  the  combat 
zone  for  them  to  be  out  of  danger 

Only  those  prisoners  of  war  who.  owing 
to  wounds  or  sickness,  would  run  irreater  risks 
by  being  evacuated  than  by  remaining  where 
they  are.  may  be  temporarily  kept  back  In  a 
danger  zone. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  not  be  unnecessarily 
exposed  to  danger  while  awaiting  evacuation 
from  a  fighting  zone. 

Article  20 

The  evacuation  of  prisoners  of  wr.r  shall 
always  be  etTected  humanely  and  In  condi- 
tioiis  similar  to  those  f.ir  the  force:,  of  the 
Detaining  Power  In  their  changes  ol  st  ition. 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  supply  prisoners 
of  war  who  are  being  evacuated  wli  h  suffi- 
cient food  and  potable  water,  and  with  the 
nece-ssary  clothin?  and  medical  attention 
The  Detaining  Power  shall  take  all  suitable 
precautions  to  ensure  their  .safety  during 
evacuation,  and  shall  establish  as  soon  as 
possible  a  list  of  the  prisoners  of  war  who  are 
evacuated. 

If  prisoners  of  war  must,  during  evacua- 
tion, pass  through  transit  camps,  tteir  stay 
In  such  camps  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Station  II — Internment  ol  prisoners  of  tear 

Chapter  I — General   Observations 

Article  21 

The  Detaining  Power  may  subject  prisoners 
of  war  to  Internment  It  may  impose  on 
them  the  obligation  of  not  leaving,  beyond 
certain  llmiw.  the  camp  where  they  are  In- 
terned, or  If  the  said  camp  Is  fenced  in.  of 
not  going  outside  Its  perimeter.  Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
rel.iiive  to  penal  and  dusclpllnary  sanctions, 
prisoners  of  war  may  not  be  held  in  close  con- 
finement except  where  necessary  safegxiard 
their  health  and  then  only  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  circumstances  which  make 
such  confinement   necessary. 

Prisoners  of  war  may  be  partially  or  wholly 
released  on  parole  or  promise.  In  so  far  as  i."; 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  Power  on  which 
they  depend  Sxich  measures  shall  be  Uiken 
particularly  in  ca.ses  where  this  may  contri- 
bute to  the  improvement  of  their  state  of 
health.  No  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  liberty  on  parole  or  promise. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  hoRtllities,  each 
Party  to  the  conflict  shall  notify  the  adver.'ie 
Party  of  the  laws  and  regulations  allowing  or 
forbidding  its  own  nationals  to  accept  liberty 
on  parole  or  promise.  Prisoners  of  'var  who 
are  paroled  or  who  have  given  their  promise 
In  conformity  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
so  notified,  are  bound  on  their  personal  hon- 
our scrupulously  to  fulfil,  both  towards  the 
Power  on  which  they  depend  and  towards  the 
Power  which  has  captured  them,  the  engage- 
ments of  their  paroles  or  promises  In  such 
cases,  the  Power  on  which  they  de{>end  Is 
bound  neither  to  require  nor  to  accept  from 
them  any  service  incompatible  with  tlie 
parole  or  promise  given. 


Article  22 

Prisoners  of  war  may  be  Interned  only  In 
premises  located  on  land  and  affording  every 
guarantee  of  hygiene  and  healthfulness  Ex- 
cept in  particular  cases  which  are  Justified 
by  the  interest  of  the  prisoners  them.<;elves. 
they  shall  not  be  Interned  In  penitentiaries 

Prisoners  of  war  Interned  In  unhealthy 
area.<!,  or  where  the  climate  Is  injurious  for 
them,  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  a   more   favorable   climate. 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  assemble  pris- 
oners of  war  In  camps  or  camp  compounds 
according  to  their  nationality,  language  and 
customs,  provided  that  such  prisoners  shall 
not  be  separated  from  prisoners  of  war  be- 
longing to  the  armed  forces  with  which  thet 
were  serving  at  the  time  of  their  capture,  ex- 
cept with  their  consent. 

Article  23 

No  prisoner  of  war  may  at  any  time  be  sent 
to,  or  detained  In  areas  where  he  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  the  combat  zone,  nor 
may  his  presence  be  u.sed  to  render  certain 
points  or  areas  Immune  from  military  opera- 
tions. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  have  shelters  against 
air  bombardment  and  other  hazards  of  war. 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  local  civilian 
population.  With  the  exception  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  protection  of  their  quarters 
against  the  afores-ild  hazards,  they  may  enter 
such  shelters  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
giving  of  the  alarm.  Any  other  protective 
measure  taken  in  favour  of  the  population 
shall  also  apply   to  them 

Detaining  Powers  shall  give  the  Powers 
concerned,  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
Protecting  Powers,  all  useful  information  re- 
e;irding  the  geographical  location  of  prisoner 
of  war  camps 

Whenever  military  considerations  permit, 
prisoner  of  war  camps  shall  be  indicated  In 
the  day-time  by  the  letters  PW  or  PO  placed 
so  as  to  be  clcirly  visible  from  the  air.  The 
Powers  concerned  may.  however,  agree  upon 
any  other  system  of  marking.  Only  prisoner 
of  war  camps  shall  be  marked  as  such. 

Article  24 
Transit  or  screening  camps  of  a  permanent 
kind  shall  be  fitted  out  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  present 
Section,  and  the  prisoners  therein  shall  have 
the  same  treatment  as  In  other  camps 

Clinpter  II — Quarters.  Pood   and  Clothing  of 
Prisoners  of  War 

Article  25 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  quartered  under 
conditions  as  favourable  as  those  for  the 
forces  of  the  Detaining  Power  who  are  bil- 
leted In  the  same  area.  The  said  conditions 
sh.ill  make  allowance  for  the  habit.s  and  cus. 
toms  (jf  the  prisoners  and  shall  in  no  case 
be  prejudicial  to  their  health. 

The  foregoing  provisions  shall  apply  In 
particular  to  the  dormitories  of  prisoners  of 
Wftr  as  regards  both  total  surface  and  mini- 
mum cubic  space,  and  the  general  Installa- 
tik^ns,    bedding   and   blankets 

The  premise  provided  for  the  use  of  pri.s- 
oners  of  war  individually  or  collectively,  shall 
be  entirely  protected  from  dampness  and 
adequately  heated  and  lighted,  in  particular 
between  dusk  and  lights  out  All  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  against  the  danger  of 
lire 

In  any  camps  In  which  women  prisoners 
of  war.  as  well  as  men,  are  accommodated 
sep.irate  dormitories  shall  be  provided  for 
them. 

Article  26 

The  basic  daily  food  rations  shall  be  suf- 
ficient in  quantity,  quality  and  variety  to 
keep  prisoners  of  war  in  good  health  and  to 
prevent  loss  of  weight  or  the  development  of 
nutritional  detlciencles  Account  ihall  also 
be  taken  of  tlie  habitual  diet  of  the  prison- 
ers. 


The  Detaining  Power  shall  supply  prison- 
ers of  war  who  work  with  such  additlon.il 
rations  as  are  necessary  for  the  labour  on 
which  they  are  employed. 

Sufficient  drinking  water  shall  be  supplied 
to  prisoners  of  war.  Tlie  use  of  tobacco  shall 
be  perinllled. 

Prisoners  of  war  .■^liall.  as  far  as  possible, 
be  associated  with  the  preparation  of  their 
meals;  they  may  be  employed  lor  that  pur- 
pose in  the  kitchens  Furthermore,  they 
shall  be  given  the  means  of  preparing,  them- 
selves, the  additional  food  In  their  possession 

Adequate  pren...ses  shall  be  provided  for 
niesslng. 

Collective  disciplinary  measures  affecting 
food  are  prohibited. 

Article  27 

Clothing,  underwear  and  footwear  shall  be 
supplied  to  prisoners  of  war  In  sufflcicni, 
quantities  t)y  the  Detaining  Power,  whun 
shall  make  allowance  for  the  climate  of  tlie 
rci^'ion  where  the  prisoners  are  detained 
Uniforms  of  enemy  armed  forces  captured  by 
the  Detaining  Power  should,  if  suitable  for 
the  climate,  be  made  available  to  clothe  pris- 
oners of  war 

The  regular  replacement  and  repair  of  the 
above  articles  shall  be  assumed  by  the  De- 
taining Power  In  addition,  prisoners  of  w.ir 
who  work  shall  receive  appropriate  clothing, 
wherever  the   nature  of   the   work  demands 

Article  28 
C.inteens  .shall  be  installed  in  all  camps, 
where  prisoners  of  war  may  procure  food- 
stuHs.  soap  and  tobacco  and  ordinary  articles 
In  daily  use  The  taritT  shall  never  be  in  ex- 
ce.'-s  of  local  market  prices 

The  profits  made  by  camp  canteens  shall 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners,  a 
special  fund  shall  be  created  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  prisoners'  representative  shall 
have  the  richt  to  collaborate  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  canteen  and  of  this  fund 

When  a  camp  is  closed  down,  the  credit 
balance  of  the  special  fund  shall  be  handed 
to  an  international  welfare  organization,  to 
be  employed  for  the  beneht  of  prl.soners  of 
war  of  the  same  nationality  as  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  fund.  In  case  of  a 
general  repatriation,  such  profits  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Detaining  Power,  subject  to  any 
agreement  to  the  contrary  between  the  Pow- 
err>  concerned. 

Ch^Iiter  III — Hygiene  and  Medical  Attention 
Article   29 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  be  bound  to 
take  all  sanitary  measures  nece.ssary  to  en- 
sure the  cleanliness  and  healthfulness  of 
camps  and  to  prevent  epidemics. 

Pri.soners  of  war  shall  have  for  their  use, 
day  and  night,  conveniences  which  conform 
to  the  rules  of  hygiene  and  are  maintained 
In  u  constant  state  of  cleanliness.  In  any 
cnmps  in  which  women  prisoners  of  war  are 
accommodated,  separate  conveniences  shall 
be  provided  for  them 

Also,  apart  from  the  baths  and  showers 
with  which  the  camps  shall  be  furnished 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  provided  with  suffi- 
cient water  and  soap  for  their  personal  toilet 
and  for  washing  their  personal  laundry;  the 
necessary  Installations,  facilities  and  tinie 
.shall  be  granted  them  for  that  purpose. 
Article  30 

Every  camp  shall  have  an  adequate  m- 
firniary  where  prisoners  of  war  may  have 
the  attention  they  require,  as  well  ns  appro- 
priate diet  Isolation  wards  shall,  if  nece--- 
sary.  be  set  aside  for  cases  of  contaglotis  or 
mental   disease. 

Prisoners  of  war  suffering  from  serious 
disease,  or  whose  condition  necessitates  spe- 
cial treatment,  a  surgical  operation  or  h  ^• 
pital  care,  mtist  be  admitted  to  any  milii-ii"'-' 
or  civilian  medical  unit  where  such  treatme:.' 
can  be  given,  even  if  their  repatriation  i- 
contemplated  In  the  near  future     Special  1 1- 


cilitles  shall  be  afforded  for  the  care  to  be 
given  to  the  disabled,  in  particular  to  the 
blind,  and  for  their  rehabilitation,  pending 
repatriation. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  have  the  attention. 
nrclcrably.  of  medical  personnel  of  the  Power 
',11  whicli  they  depend  and,  If  possible,  of 
ihcir  nationality. 

rrisoners  of  war  may  not  be  prevented 
Irun  presenting  themselves  to  the  medical 
(uithorities  for  examination.  The  detaining 
.mthorities  shall,  upon  reqviest,  Issue  to  every 
prisoner  who  has  undergone  treatment,  an 
oSclal  certificate  indicating  the  nature  of 
lus  illness  or  injury,  and  the  duration  and 
kind  of  treatment  received.  A  duplicate  of 
tills  certificate  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Cen- 
tral Prisoners  of  War  Agency. 

The  costs  of  treatment.  Including  those 
f.;  any  apparatus  necessary  for  the  malnte- 
i.,iiice  of  prisoners  of  war  in  good  health, 
parlicvilarly  dentures  and  other  artificial  ap- 
pU.iiices.  of  spectacles,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Detaining  Power. 

Article  31 

Medical  Inspections  of  prisoners  of  war 
shall  be  held  at  least  once  a  month.  They 
.shall  include  the  checking  and  the  record- 
ing of  the  weight  of  each  prisoner  of  war. 
Tlitir  purpose  shall  be.  In  particular,  to  super- 
vi.se  the  general  suite  of  health,  nutrition 
and  cleanliness  of  prisoners  and  to  detect 
contagious  diseases,  especially  tuberculosis. 
malaria  and  venereal  disease  For  this  p\u-- 
po.se  the  most  efficient  methods  available 
shall  be  employed,  eg.  periodic  mass  minia- 
ture radlograpliy  for  the  early  detection  of 
tuberculosis. 

Article  32 

Prisoners  of  war  who,  though  not  attached 
to  the  medical  service  of  their  armed  forces, 
are  physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  nurses  or 
medical  orderlies,  may  be  required  by  the 
Detaining  Power  to  exercise  their  medical 
functions  In  the  interests  of  prisoners  of  war 
dependent  on  the  same  Power.  In  that  case 
they  shall  continue  to  be  prisoners  of  war. 
but  shall  receive  the  same  treatment  as  cor- 
resjKindlng  medical  personnel  retained  by  the 
Detaining  Power,  TTiey  shall  be  exempted 
'rtim  any  other   work   under  Article  49. 

Chapter   TV — Medical   Personnel    and    Chap- 
lains Retained  To  Assist  Prisoners  of  War 

Article  33 

Members  of  the  medical  personnel  and 
chaplains  while  retained  by  the  Detaining 
Power  with  a  view  to  as.sist!ng  prisoners  of 
war.  shall  not  be  considered  as  prisoners  of 
war.  They  shall,  however,  receive  as  a 
minimum  the  benefits  and  protection  of  the 
present  Convention,  and  shall  also  be  granted 
all  facilities  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
m.edical  care  of,  and  religious  ministration  to 
pri.soners  of  war. 

They  shall  continue  to  exercise  their  medi- 
cal and  spiritual  functions  for  the  benefit  of 
prisoners  of  war.  preferably  tho.se  belonging 
to  the  armed  forces  upon  which  they  depend. 
within  the  scope  of  the  military  laws  and 
resulatlons  of  the  Detaining  Power  and  under 
the  control  of  its  competent  services,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  professional  etiquette. 
Tliey  shall  also  benefit  by  the  following 
facilities  In  the  exercise  of  their  medical  or 
spiritual  functions: 

(ai  They  shall  be  authorized  to  visit 
periodically  prisoners  of  war  situated  In 
working  detachments  or  in  hospitals  outside 
the  camp.  For  this  purpose,  the  Detaining 
P  wer  shall  place  at  their  disposal  the  neces- 
s.iTv  means  of  transport. 

ITIAS  3362.    Ante.  p.   3132.] 

ibi  The  senior  medical  officer  In  each 
camp  shall  be  responsible  to  the  camp  mili- 
tary authorities  for  everything  connected 
with  the  activities  of  retained  medical  per- 
sonnel. For  this  purpose.  Parties  to  the  con- 
flict shall  agree  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 


on  the  subject  of  the  corresponding  ranks  of 
the  medical  personnel.  Including  that  of  so- 
cieties mentioned  in  Article  26  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Wounded  and  Sick  In  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Field  of  August  12.  1949.  This 
senior  medical  officer,  as  well  as  chaplains, 
shall  have  the  right  to  deal  with  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  camp  on  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  their  duties.  Such  au- 
thorities shall  afford  them  all  necessary 
facilities  for  correspondence  relating  to  these 
questions. 

(C)  Although  they  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Internal  discipline  of  the  camp  in  which  they 
are  retained,  such  personnel  may  not  be 
compelled  to  carry  out  any  work  other  than 
that  concerned  with  their  medical  or  reli- 
gious duties. 

During  hostilities,  the  Parties  to  the  con- 
flict shall  agree  concerning  the  possible  relief 
of  retained  personnel  and  shall  settle  the 
procedure  to  be  followed. 

None  of  the  preceding  provisions  shall 
relieve  the  Detaining  Power  of  its  obligations 
with  regard  to  prisoners  of  war  from  the 
medical  or  spiritual  point  of  view. 

Chapter   V— Religious.   Intellectual   and 
Physical  Activities 

Article  34 
Prisoners  of  war  shall  enjoy  complete  lati- 
tude in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  duties. 
Including  attendance  at  the  service  of  their 
faith,  on  condition  that  they  comply  with 
the  disciplinary  routine  prescribed  by  the 
military  authorities. 

Adequate  premises  shall  be  provided  where 
religious  services  may  be  held. 
Article  35 
Chaplains  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  Power  and  who  remain  or  are  retained 
with  a  view  to  assisting  prisoners  of  war, 
shall  be  allowed  to  minister  to  them  and  to 
exercise  freely  their  ministry  amongst  pris- 
oners of  war  of  the  same  religion,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  religious  conscience.  They 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  various  camps 
and  labour  detachments  containing  prison- 
ers of  war  belonging  to  the  same  forces, 
speaking  the  same  language  or  practising  the 
same  religion.  They  shall  enjoy  the  neces- 
sary facilities,  including  the  means  of  trans- 
port provided  for  in  Article  33,  for  visiting 
the  prisoners  of  war  outside  their  camp. 
They  shall  be  free  to  correspond,  subject  to 
censorship,  on  matters  concerning  their  reli- 
gious duties  with  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties In  the  country  of  detention  and  with  In- 
ternational religious  organizations.  Letters 
and  cards  which  they  may  send  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  In  addition  to  the  quota  pro- 
vided for  In  Article  71. 

Article  36 
Prisoners  of  war  who  are  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, without  having  officiated  as  chaplains 
to  their  own  forces,  shall  be  at  liberty,  what- 
ever their  denomination,  to  minister  freely 
to  the  members  of  their  community.  For 
tins  purpose,  they  shall  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  the  chaplains  retained  by  the 
Detaining  Power.  They  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  do  any  other  work. 

Article  37 
When  prisoners  of  war  have  not  the  as- 
sistance of  a  retained  chaplain  or  of  a  pris- 
oner of  war  minister  of  their  faith,  a  minis- 
ter belonging  to  the  prisoners'  or  a  similar 
denomination,  or  in  his  absence  a  qualified 
layman,  if  such  a  course  Is  feasible  from  a 
confessional  point  of  view,  shall  be  appointed. 
at  the  request  of  the  prisoners  concerned,  to 
fill  this  office.  This  appointment,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Detaining  Power,  shall 
take  place  with  the  agreement  of  the  com- 
munity of  prisoners  concerned  and,  wherever 
necessary,  with  the  approval  of  the  local  reli- 
gious   authorities   of    the    same    faith.      The 


person  thtis  appointed  shall  comply  with  all 
regulations  established  by  the  Detaining 
Power  in  the  Interests  of  discipline  and  mili- 
tary security. 

ArUcle  38 

While  respecting  the  Individual  preferences 
of  every  prisoner,  the  Detaining  Power  shall 
encourage  the  practice  of  intellectual,  edu- 
cational, and  recreational  pursuits,  sports 
and  games  amongst  prisoners,  and  shall  take 
the  measures  necessary  to  ensure  the  exer- 
cise thereof  by  providing  them  with  adequate 
premises  and  necessary  equipment. 

Prisoners  shall  have  opportunities  for  tak- 
ing physical  exercise,  including  sports  and 
games,  and  for  being  out  of  doors.  Sufficient 
open  spaces  shall  be  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose in  all  camps. 

Chapter  'VI — Discipline 
Article  39 

Every  prisoner  of  war  camp  shall  be  put 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  a  respon- 
sible commissioned  officer  belonging  to  the 
regular  armed  forces  of  the  Detaining  Power. 
Such  officer  shall  have  in  his  possession  a 
copy  of  the  present  Convention:  he  shall  en- 
sure that  Its  provisions  are  known  to  the 
camp  staff  and  the  guard  and  shall  be  re- 
sponsible, under  the  direction  of  his  gov- 
ernment, for  its  application. 

Prisoners  of  war.  wrlth  the  exception  of 
officers,  must  salute  and  show  to  all  officers 
of  the  Detaining  Power  the  external  marks 
of  respect  provided  for  by  the  regulations 
applying  In  their  own  forces. 

Officer  prisoners  of  war  are  bound  to  salute 
only  officers  of  a  higher  rank  of  the  Detain- 
ing Power;  they  must,  however,  salute  the 
camp  commander   regardless   of   his   rank. 

Article  40 
The  wearing  of  badges  of  rank  and  nation- 
ality, as  well  as  of  decorations,  shall  be  per- 
nnitted. 

Article  41 

[Post,  p.  3432.1 

In  every  camp  the  text  of  the  present  Con- 
vention and  its  Annexes  and  the  contents  of 
any  special  agreement  provided  for  in  Article 
6,  shall  be  posted,  in  the  prisoners'  own  lan- 
guage. In  places  where  all  may  read  them. 
Copies  shall  be  supplied,  on  request,  to  the 
prisoners  who  cannot  have  access,  to  the  copy 
which  has  been  posted. 

Regulations,  orders,  notices  and  publica- 
tions of  every  kind  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  Issued  to  them 
in  a  language  which  they  understand.  '-Buch 
regulations,  orders  and  publications  shall  be 
posted  In  the  manner  described  above  and 
copies  shall  be  handed  to  the  prisoners  rep- 
resentative. Every  order  and  command  ad- 
dressed to  prisoners  of  war  individually  must 
likewise  be  given  In  a  language  which  they 
understand. 

Article  42 
The  use  of  weapons  against  prisoners  of 
war.  especially  against  those  who  are  escap- 
ing or  attempting  to  escape,  shall  constitute 
an  extreme  measure,  which  shall  always  be 
preceded  by  warnings  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Chapter  VII— Rank  of  Prisoners  of  War 

Article  43 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  hoetilies.  the  Parvies 
to  the  conflict  shall  conununlcate  to  one 
another  the  titles  and  ranks  of  all  the  per- 
'sons  mentioned  In  Article  4  of  the  present 
Convention,  in  order  to  ensure  equality  of 
treatment  between  prisoners  of  equivalent 
rank.  Titles  and  ranks  which  are  subse- 
quently created  shall  form  the  subject  of 
similar  comniunications. 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  recognize  pro- 
motions In  rank  which  have  been  accorded 
to  prisoners  of  war  and  which  have  been 
duly  notified  by  the  Power  on  which  these 
prlsioners  depend 
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Article  44 
Officers  and  prisoners  of  equivalent  status 
shall  be  treated  with  the  regard  due  to  their 
rank  and  a^o 

In  order  to  ensure  service  in  officers'  camps, 
other  ranks  of  the  same  armed  forces  who.  as 
for  as  pos.sibIe.  .=^peak  the  same  language, 
shall  be  assiLjnpd  in  sufficient  numbers,  ac- 
count being  taken  of  the  rank  of  officers 
and  prisoners  of  equivalent  status  Such 
orderlies  shall  not  be  required  to  perform  any 
other  work. 

Supervision  of  the  mess  by  the  officers 
themselves  shall  be  facilitated  In  every  way. 
Article  45 
Prisoners  of  war  other  than  officers  and 
prisoners  of  equivalent  status  sliall  be 
treated  with  Uie  regard  due  to  their  rank  and 
age. 

Supervision  of  the  mess  by  the  prisoners 
themselves  shall  be  facilitated  in  every  way. 
Chapter  VIII— Transfer  of  Prisoners  of  War 
After  Their  Arrival  In  Camp 
Article  46 
The  Detaining  Power,  when  deciding  upon 
the  transfer  of  prisoners  of  war.   shaU   take 
Into  account   the   interests   of   the   pn.soners 
themselves,  more  e.«peclally  so  as  not  to  in- 
creiise  the  difficulty  of  their  repatriation. 

The  transfer  of  prisoners  of  war  shall 
always  be  effected  humanely  and  in  condi- 
tions not  less  favovirable  than  those  under 
which  the  forces  of  the  Detaining  Power  are 
transferred.  Account  shall  always  be  taken 
of  the  climatic  conditions  to  which  the 
prisoners  of  war  are  accustomed  and  the 
conditions  of  transfer  shall  in  no  ca.se  be 
prejudicial  to  their  health. 

Tlie  Detaining  Power  shall  .supply  prisoners 
of  war  during  transfer  with  sufficient  food 
and  drinking  water  to  keep  them  in  good 
health,  likewise  with  the  necessary  clothing. 
shelter  and  medical  attention.  The  Detain- 
ing Power  shall  take  adequate  precautions 
especially  in  cose  of  transport  by  sea  or  by 
air.  to  ensure  their  safety  during  transfer. 
and  shall  draw  up  a  complete  list  of  all 
transferred  prisoners  before  their  departure 

Article  47 

Sick  or  wounded  prisoners  of  war  shall  not 
be  transferred  as  long  as  tlieir  recovery  may 
be  endangered  by  the  Journey,  unless  their 
safety  imperatively  demands  it. 

If  the  combat  zone  draws  closer  to  a  camp. 
the  prisoners  of  war  In  the  said  camp  shall 
not  be  transferred  unless  their  transfer  can 
be  carried  out  in  adpcuuite  conditions  of 
saffty,  or  unless  they  are  exposed  to  greater 
risks  by  remaining  on  the  spot  than  by  being 
transferred 

Article  48 

In  the  event  of  transfer,  prisoners  of  war 
shall  be  officially  advised  of  their  departure 
and  of  their  new  postal  address.  Such  noti- 
fications shall  be  given  in  time  for  them  to 
pack  their  luggage  and  Inform  their  next  of 
kin. 

They  shall  be  allowed  to  take  with  them 
their  personal  effects,  and  the  correspondence 
and  parcels  which  have  arrived  for  them 
The  weight  of  such  baggage  may  be  limited, 
if  the  conditions  of  transfer  so  require,  to 
what  each  prisoner  can  reasonably  carry. 
which  shall  In  no  case  be  more  than  twenty- 
five  kilograms  per  head. 

Mall  and  parcels  addressed  to  their  former 
camp  shall  be  forwarded  to  them  without 
delay.  The  camp  commander  shall  take.  In 
agreement  with  the  prisoners'  representative. 
any  measures  needed  to  ensure  the  transport 
of  the  prisoners'  community  property  and  of 
the  luggage  they  are  unable  to  take  with 
them  In  consequence  of  restrlctlon.s  Imposed 
by  virtue  of  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
Article. 

The  costs  of  transfers  shall  be  boriie  by  the 
Detaining  Power. 


Section  III— Labour  of  prt.ionert  of  icnr 
Article  49 

The  Detaining  Power  may  utilize  the  la- 
bour of  prisoners  of  war  who  are  physically 
fit,  taking  into  account  their  age.  sex,  rank 
and  physical  aptitude,  and  with  a  view  par- 
ticularly to  maintaining  them  in  a  good  state 
of  physical  and  mental  health. 

Non-commissioned  officers  who  are  prison- 
ers of  war  shall  only  be  required  to  do  super- 
visory work.  Tliose  not  so  required  may  a^-.k 
for  other  suitable  work  which  shall,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  found  for  them. 

If  officers  or  persons  of  equivalent  status 
ask  for  suitable  work,  it  shall  be  found  for 
them,  so  far  as  possible,  but  they  may  in  no 
circum.stances  be  compelled  to  work 
Article  50 

Besides  work  connected  with  camp  admin- 
istration. Installation  or  maintenance  pris- 
oners of  war  may  be  compelled  to  do  only 
such  work  as  is  included  In  the  following 
classes: 

{a)    agriculture: 

(b)  Industries  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion or  the  extraction  of  raw  materials,  and 
manufacturing  industries,  with  the  exception 
of  metallurgical,  machinery  and  chemical  in- 
dustries; public  works  and  building  opera- 
tions which  have  no  m!lU,iry  character  or 
purpose: 

(c)  transport  and  handling  of  stores  which 
are  not  military  In  character  or  purpose; 

(dl  commercial  business,  and  arts  and 
crafts: 

(e)    domestic  service; 

(/)  public  utility  services  having  no  mili- 
tary char:icter  or  purpose. 

Should  the  above  provisions  be  Infringed, 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise 
their  right  of  complaint,  in  conformity  with 
Article  78. 

Article  51 

Prisoners  of  war  must  be  granted  suitable 
working  conditions,  especially  .as  regards  ac- 
commodaiion.  food,  clothing  and  equipment; 
such  conditions  shall  not  be  inferior  to  those 
enjoyed  by  nationals  of  the  Detaining  Power 
employed  In  similar  work:  account  shall  also 
be  taken  of  cUm.itlc  conditions. 

The  Detaining  Power.  In  titlllzing  the 
labour  of  prisoners  of  war.  shall  ensure  that 
in  areas  In  which  such  prisoners  are  em- 
ployed, the  national  legislation  concerning 
the  protection  of  labour  and,  more  partic- 
ularly, the  regulations  for  the  safety  of  work- 
ers, nre  duly  applied. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  receive  training  and 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  protection 
suitable  to  the  work  they  will  have  to  do  and 
slmilur  to  those  :u'corded  to  the  nationals  of 
the  Detaining  Power.  Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  52.  prisoners  may  be  submit- 
ted to  the  normal  risks  run  by  these  civilian 
workers. 

Conditions  of  labour  shall  in  no  case  be 
rendered  more  arduous  by  disciplinary  meas- 
ures. 

Article  52 

Unless  he  be  a  volunteer,  no  prisoner  of 
war  may  be  employed  on  lal>our  which  is  of 
an  unhealthy  or  dangerous  nature. 

No  prisoner  of  w.ir  shall  be  assigned  to 
labour  which  would  be  looke<i  upon  as  liumll- 
iatlng  for  a  member  of  the  Detaining  Power's 
own  forces. 

The  removal  of   mines  or  similar  devices 
shall    be   considered   as   dangerous   labour. 
Article  .S3 

The  duration  of  the  dally  labour  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  including  the  time  of  the  Jour- 
ney to  and  fro.  shall  not  be  exres.sive.  and 
must  In  no  ca,se  exceed  that  permitted  for 
clvili.in  workers  in  the  district,  who  are  na- 
tionals of  the  Detaining  Power  and  employed 
on  the  -s.ame  work. 

Prisoners  of  war  must  be  allowed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day's  work,  a  rest  of  not  less 
than  one  hour.     This  rest  will  be  the  same 


as  that  to  which  workers  of  the  Detaining 
Power  are  entitled.  If  the  latter  Is  of  longer 
duration  They  shall  be  allowed  in  addition 
a  rest  of  twenty-four  consecutive  hours  everv 
week,  preferably  on  Sunday  or  the  day  of  re 
In  their  country  of  origin.  Purthermoro 
every  prisoner  who  has  worked  for  one  xe,.: 
shali  be  granted  a  rest  of  eight  consecui.\e 
days,  during  which  his  working  pay  shall  !)■■ 
paid  him. 

If  methods  of  labour  such  as  piece  W(  rk 
are  employed,  the  length  of  the  working; 
perR>d  shall  not  be  rendered  excessive 
thereby. 

Article  54 

The  working  pay  due  to  prisoners  of  w;ir 
shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  62  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion. 

Prisoners  of  war  who  sustain  accidents  in 
connection  with  work,  or  who  contrac*  a 
disease  in  the  course,  or  In  consequence  o: 
their  work,  shall  receive  all  the  care  ih'ir 
condition  may  require.  The  Detaini:is 
Power  shall  furthermore  deliver  to  such  p:..- 
oncrs  of  war  a  medical  certificate  enabli;.!; 
them  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  Power  on 
which  they  depend,  and  shall  send  a  dui):i- 
cute  to  the  Central  Prisoners  of  War  Agency 
provided  for  in  Articie  123. 
Article  55 
Tlie  fitness  of  prisoners  of  war  for  work 
shall  be  periodically  verified  by  medical  ex- 
aminations at  least  once  a  month.  The  ex- 
aminations f.hall  have  particular  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  prisoners  of  war 
are  required  to  do. 

If  any  prisoner  of  war  considers  himself 
Incapable  of  working,  he  shall  be  permitted 
to  appear  before  the  medical  authorities  tf 
his  camp.  Physicians  or  surgeons  may  rcr- 
ommend  that  the  prisoners  who  are.  In  tlieir 
opinion,  unfit  for  work.  !>e  exempted  there- 
from. 

Article  56 
The    organization    and    administration   of 
labour  detachments  shall  be  similar  to  those 
of  prisoner  of  war  camps. 

Every  labour  det;ichment  shall  remain 
under  the  control  of  and  administratively 
part  of  a  prisoner  of  war  camp.  The  milit.iry 
authorities  and  the  commander  of  the  said 
camp  shall  be  re.sponsible.  under  the  dirci- 
tion  of  tlieir  g,ivern:iienl.  for  the  observ.mce 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Convenuon 
In  labour  det.achmciits. 

The  camp  cv>mmander  shall  keep  an  up-to- 
date  record  of  the  labour  detachments  de- 
pendent on  his  camp,  and  shall  conununicate 
it  to  the  delegates  of  the  Protecting  Power. 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  or  of  other  agencies  giving  relief  to 
prisoners  of  war.  who  may  visit  the  camp. 
Article  57 
The  treatment  of  prL-^oners  of  war  who 
work  for  private  persons,  even  If  the  l.itter 
are  responsible  for  guarding  and  protecting 
them,  shall  not  be  inferior  to  that  which  is 
provided  for  by  the  present  Convention.  TTie 
Detaining  Power,  the  mlllt-iry  authorities 
and  the  commander  of  the  camp  to  which 
such  prisoners  belong  shall  be  entirely  re- 
RIKinslble  for  tiie  maintenance,  care,  trent- 
ment  and  payment  of  the  working  piy  of 
such  prisoners  of  war 

Such  prisoners  of  war  shall  have  the  rlglit 
to  remain  in  communication  with  the  pris- 
oners' representatives  in  the  camps  on  which 
they  depend. 

Section  IV— Financial  resources  of  prisoners 

of  war 

Article  58 

riKjh     the     outbreak     of     hoKtilitles.    and 

pending  an  lu-rangement  on  this  matter  with 

the   Protecting   Power,   the   DeUlnIng  Po-vif 

may    determine    tlie    maximum    amouii'.    ■• 

moiiey  In  cash  or  In  any  slnUlar  form,  tl"' 

pn.-oners  may  have  in  their  piesession.    Any 


amount  In  excess,  which  was  properly  in  their 
p,ifsesslon  and  which  has  been  taken  or 
withheld  from  them,  shall  be  placed  to  their 
,uCount,  together  with  any  monies  deposited 
hy  them,  and  shall  not  be  converted  Into  any 
oilier  currency  without  their  consent. 

If  prisoners  of  war  are  permitted  to  pur- 
ch.i.se  services  or  commtxlities  outside  the 
c.inip  against  payment  in  ca.sh.  such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  prisoner  him- 
self or  by  the  camp  administration  who  will 
ch.trge  them  to  the  accounts  of  the  prisoners 
[•nnrerned.  Tlie  Detaining  Power  will  estab- 
li.-.h  the  necessary  rules  in  this  respect. 

Article  59 

Cash  which  was  taken  from  prisoners  of 
wir.  in  accordance  witli  Article  18,  at  the 
time  of  their  capture,  and  which  is  In  the 
currency  of  the  Detaining  Power,  shall  be 
placed  to  their  separate  accounts,  in  accord- 
.ance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  64  of  the 
present  Section. 

The  amounts.  In  the  currency  of  the  De- 
lalning  Power,  due  to  the  conversion  of  suins 
in  other  currencies  that  are  taken  from  the 
prl.-iiiners  of  war  at  the  ssune  time,  sh.all  also 
be  credited  to  their  separate  accounts. 
Article   60 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  grant  all 
pn.soners  of  war  a  monthly  advance  of  pay, 
the  amount  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by  con- 
version. Into  the  currency  of  the  said  Power, 
of  the  following  amount.s: 

Category  I :  Pri.soners  ranking  below  ser- 
ge .uits'   eight  Swiss  francs. 

C.itegory  II:  Sergeants  and  other  non-com- 
mLssioned  officers,  or  prisoners  of  equivalent 
rank:   twelve  Swiss  francs. 

Category  III:  Warrant  officers  and  commis- 
sioned officers  below  the  rank  of  major  or 
prisoners  of  equivalent  rank :  fifty  Swiss 
francs. 

C;itegory  IV:  Majors,  lieutenant-colonels, 
r  iliinels  or  prisoners  of  equivalent  rank: 
sixty  .Swiss  francs. 

Category  V:  General  officers  or  prisoners 
of  war  of  equivalent  rank:  seventy-flve  Swiss 
francs, 

H  wever,  the  Parties  to  the  conflict  con- 
cerned may  by  special  agreement  modify  the 
amount  of  advances  of  pay  due  to  prisoners 
of  the  preceding  categories. 

Furthermore,  if  the  amounts  indicated  In 
the  first  paragraph  above  would  be  unduly 
high  compared  with  the  pay  of  the  Detain- 
ing Power's  armed  forces  or  would,  for  any 
re.ison,  seriously  embarrass  the  Detaining 
Power,  then,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a 
special  agreement  with  the  Power  on  which 
the  prisoners  depend  to  vary  the  amounts 
indicated  above,  the  Detaining  Power: 

In)  shall  continue  to  credit  the  accounts 
of  the  prisoners  with  the  amounts  Indicated 
Ui  the  first  paragraph  above; 

(b)  may  temporarily  limit  the  amoimt 
made  available  from  these  advances  of  pay 
to  prisoners  of  war  for  their  own  use.  to 
sums  which  are  reasonable,  but  which,  for 
Category  I,  shall  never  be  Inferior  to  the 
amount  that  the  Detaining  Power  gives  to 
the  members  of  Its  own  armed  forces. 

The  reasons  for  any  limitations  will  be 
given  without  delay  to  the  Protecting  Power. 

Article  61 
The  Detaining  Power  shall  accept  for  dis- 
tribution as  supplementary  pay  to  prisoners 
of  war  stuns  which  the  Power  on  which 
the  prisoners  depend  may  forward  to  them, 
on  condition  that  the  sums  to  be  paid  shall 
be  the  same  for  each  prisoner  'f  the  same 
c.itegory,  shall  be  payable  to  a  .  prisoners  of 
that  category  depending  on  that  Power,  and 
."hfill  be  placed  In  their  separate  accounts,  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  f4  Such  supple- 
mentary pay  shall  not  relieve  the  Detain- 
ing Power  of  any  obligation  under  this  Con- 
vention. 


Article  62 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  paid  a  fair  work- 
ing rate  of  pay  by  the  detaining  authorities 
direct.  The  rate  shall  be  fixed  by  the  said 
authorities,  but  shall  at  no  time  be  less  than 
one-fourth  of  one  Swiss  franc  for  a  full 
working  day.  The  Detaining  Power  shall  In- 
form prisoners  of  war.  as  well  as  the  Power 
on  which  they  depend,  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  Protecting  Power,  of  the  rate 
of  dally  working  pay  that  it  has  fixed. 

Working  pay  shall  likewise  be  paid  by  the 
detaining  authorities  to  prisoners  of  war 
permanently  detailed  to  duties  or  to  a  skilled 
or  semi-skilled  occupation  In  connection 
with  the  administration,  installation  or 
maintenance  of  camps,  and  to  the  prisoners 
who  are  required  to  carry  out  spiritual  or 
medical  duties  on  behalf  of  their  comrades. 

The  working  pay  of  the  prisoners'  repre- 
sentative, of  his  advisers.  If  any.  and  of  his 
assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund 
maintained  by  canteen  profits.  The  scale  of 
this  working  pay  shall  be  fixed  by  the  pris- 
oners' representative  and  approved  by  the 
camp  commander.  It  there  is  no  such  fund, 
the  detaining  authorities  shall  pay  these 
prisoners  a  fair  working  rate  of  pay. 

Article  62 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive remittances  of  money  addressed  to 
them  individually  or  collectively. 

Every  prisoner  of  war  shall  have  at  his 
disposal  the  credit  balance  of  his  account 
as  provided  for  in  the  following  Article, 
within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Detaining 
Power,  which  shall  make  such  payments  as 
are  requested.  Subject  to  financial  or 
monetary  restrictjoiio  which  the  Detaining 
Power  regards  as  fessential,  prisoners  of  war 
may  also  have  payments  made  abroad.  In 
this  case  payments  addressed  by  prisoners 
of  war  to  dependents  shall  be  given  priority. 

In  any  event,  and  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  Power  on  which  they  depend,  prisoners 
may  have  payments  made  In  their  own  coun- 
try, as  follows:  the  Detaining  Power  shall 
send  to  the  aforesaid  Power  throu^^  the 
Protecting  Power,  a  notification  giving  all 
the  necesasry  particulars  concerning  the 
prisoners  of  war.  the  beneficiaries  of  the  pay- 
ments, and  the  amount  of  the  sums  to  be 
paid,  expressed  In  the  Detaining  Power's 
currency  The  said  notification  shall  be 
signed  by  the  prisoners  and  countersigned 
by  the  camp  commandel-  The  Detaining 
Power  shall  debit  the  prisoners'  account  by 
a  corresponding  amount;  the  sums  thus  deb- 
ited shall  be  placed  by  It  to  the  credit  of 
the  Power  on  which  the  pr!.=oners  depend. 

To  apply  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  De- 
taining Power  may  usefully  consult  the 
Model  Regulations  in  Annex  V  of  the  present 
Convention. 

Article  64 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  hold  an  account 
for  each  prisoner  of  war,  showing  at  least 
the  following- 

(1)  The  amounts  due  to  the  prisoner  or 
received  by  him  as  advances  of  pay,  as  work- 
ing pay  or  derived  from  any  other  sotwce; 
the  sums  In  the  currency  of  the  Detaining 
Power  which  were  taken  from  him:  the  sums 
taken  from  him  and  converted  at  his  request 
into  the  ctirrency  of  the  said  Power 

(2)  The  payments  made  to  the  prisoner 
In  cash,  or  In  any  other  similar  form;  the 
payments  made  on  his  beh.alf  and  at  his  re- 
quest; the  sums  transferred  under  Article 
63,  third  paragraph. 

Article  65 

Every  item  entered  in  the  account  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  shall  be  countersigned  or 
Initialled  by  him,  or  by  the  prisoners'  rep- 
resentative acting  on  his  behalf. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  at  all  times  be 
afforded  reasonable  facilities  for  consulting 
and  obtaining  copies  of  their  accounts,  which 


may  likewise  be  inspected  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Protecting  Powers  at  ^he  time  of 
visits  to  the  camp. 

When  prisoners  of  war  are  transferred  from 
one  camp  to  another,  their  personal  accounts 
will  follow  them.  In  case  of  transfer  from 
one  Detaining  Power  to  another,  the  monies 
which  are  their  property  and  are  not  in  the 
currency  of  the  Detaining  Power  will  follow 
them.  They  shall  be  given  certificates  for 
any  other  monies  standing  to  the  credit  of 
their  accounts. 

The  Parties  to  the  conflict  concerned  may 
agree  to  notify  to  each  other  at  specific  in- 
tervals through  the  Protecting  Power,  the 
amount  of  the  accounts  of  the  prisoners  of 
war. 

Article  66 
On  the  termination  of  captivity,  through 
the  release  of  a  prisoner  of  war  or  his  re- 
patriation, the  Detaining  Power  shall  give 
him  a  statement,  signed  by  an  authorized 
officer  of  that  Power,  showing  the  credit  bal- 
ance then  due  to  him.  The  Detaining  Power 
shall  also  send  through  the  Protecting  Power 
to  the  government  upon  which  the  prisoner 
of  war  depends,  lists  giving  all  appropriate 
particulars  of  all  prisoners  of  war  whose 
captivity  has  been  terminated  by  repatria- 
tion, release,  escape,  death  or  any  other 
means,  and  showing  the  amount  of  their 
credit  balances.  Such  lists  shall  be  certified 
on  each  sheet  by  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Detaining  Power. 

Any  of  the  above  provisions  of  this  Article 
may  be  varied  by  mutual  agreement  between 
any  two  Parties  to  the  conflict. 

The  Power  on  which  the  prisoner  of  war 
depends  shall  be  responsible  for  settling  with 
him  any  credit  balance  due  to  him  from  the 
Detaining  Power  on  the  termination  of  his 
captivity. 

Article  67 
Advances  of  pay,  issued  to  prisoners  of  war 
in  conformity  with  Article  60,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  made  on  behalf  of  the  Power  on 
which  they  depend.  Such  advances  of  pay, 
as  well  as  all  payments  made  by  the  said 
Power  under  Article  63.  third  paragraph,  and 
Article  68.  shall  form  the  subject  of  arrange- 
ments between  the  Powers  concerned,  at  the 
close  of  hostilities. 

Article  68 
Any  claim  by  a  prisoner  of  war  for  com- 
pensation In  respect  of  any  injury  or  other 
disability  arising  out  of  work  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Power  on  which  he  depends, 
through  the  Protecting  Power  In  accord- 
ance with  Article  54.  the  Detaining  Power 
will.  In  all  cases,  provide  the  prisoner  of  war 
concerned  with  a  statement  showing  the  na- 
ture of  the  injury  or  disability,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  It  arose  and  particulars  of 
medical  or  hospital  treatment  given  for  it. 
This  statement  will  be  signed  by  a  responsi- 
ble officer  of  the  Detaining  Power  and  the 
medical  particulars  certified  by  a  medical 
officer. 

Any  claim  by  a  prisoner  of  war  for  compen- 
sation ill  respect  of  personal  effects,  monies 
or  valuables  Impounded  by  the  Detaining 
Power  under  Article  18  and  not  forthcoming 
on  his  "repatriation,  or  in  respect  of  loss  al- 
leged to  be  due  to  the  fault  of  the  Detaining 
Power  or  any  of  its  servants,  shall  likewise 
be  referred  to  the  Power  on  which  he  de- 
pends. Nevertheless,  any  such  personal  ef- 
fects required  for  use  by  the  prisoners  of 
war  whilst  in  captivity  shall  be  replaced  at 
the  expense  of  the  Detaining  Power.  The 
Detaining  Power  will,  in  all  cases,  provide 
the  prisoner  of  war  with  a  statement,  signed 
by  a  responsible  officer,  showing  all  available 
Information  regarding  the  reasons  why  such 
effects,  monies  or  valuables  have  net  been 
restored  to  him.  A  copy  of  this  statement 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Power  on  which  he 
depends  through  the  Central  Prisoners  of 
War  Agency  provided  for  in  Article  123. 
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Section    V — Relations    of    prisoners    of    war 
li'ifi  the  exterior 

Article  69 
luuiiedlately  upon  prisoners  of  war  falling 
into  its  power,  the  Deliiining  Power  shall  in- 
form them  and  the  Powers  on  which  they 
depend,  through  the  Protecting  Power,  of 
the  measures  taken  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Section.  They  shall 
likewise  Inform  the  parties  concerned  of  any 
suhsequent  modifications  of  such  measures 

Article  70 

Immediately  upon  capture,  or  nor.  more 
than  one  weelc  alter  arrival  at  a  camp,  even 
If  it  is  a  transit  camp,  likewise  In  case  of 
sickness  or  transfer  to  hospitiil  or  to  another 
camp,  every  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  enabled 
to  write  direct  to  his  family,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  Central  Prisoners  of  Wa.'  Agency 
provided  for  in  Article  123,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  card  similar,  if  possible,  to  the^tiodel 
annexed  to  the  present  Convention,  inform- 
ing his  relatives  of  hLs  capture,  address  and 
state  of  health.  The  said  cards  shall  be  for- 
warded as  rapidly  as  possible  and  may  not 
be  delayed  In  any  manner. 
Article  71 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  allowed  to  .send 
and  receive  letters  .ind  cards.  If  the  Detain- 
ing Power  deems  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
number  of  letters  .itid  cards  sent  by  each 
prisoner  of  war  the  said  number  shall  not 
be  less  than  two  letters  and  four  cards 
monthly,  exclusive  of  the  capture  cards  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  70.  and  conforming  as 
closely  as  po.ssible  to  the  models  ann'-xed  to 
the  present  Convention  Further  limita- 
tions m.iy  be  impo.sed  only  if  the  Protecting 
Power  is  satisfied  that  it  would  tje  In  tlie 
Interests  of  the  prisoners  of  war  concerned 
to  do  so  owuiK  to  difficulties  of  tra  islation 
caused  by  the  Detaining  Power's  inalillity  to 
find  sutHcient  qualified  linguists  to  cfrry  out 
the  necessary  censorsliip.  If  Un'utalion.'; 
must  be  placed  on  the  correspondence  ad- 
dresse<l  to  prisoners  of  war,  they  may  be 
ordered  only  by  the  Power  on  which  the 
prisoners  depend,  possibly  at  the  request  of 
the  Detaining  Power  Such  letters  and  cards 
must  be  conveyed  by  the  most  rapid  method 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Det.iining  Pow  !r.  they 
may  not  be  delayed  or  retained  for  discipli- 
nary reasons. 

Prisoners  of  war  who  have  been  vlthout 
news  for  a  long  period,  or  who  are  utiable  to 
receive  news  from  thfir  next  oT  kin  oi  to  give 
them  news  by  the  ordin^iry  postal  route,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  at  a  great  distance 
from  their  homes  shall  be  permitted  to  send 
telegrams,  the  fees  being  charged  against 
the  prisoners  of  -wat'h  accounts  with  the  De- 
taining Power  or  paid  In  the  currpncy  at 
their  di8p<jsal  They  shall  likewise  benefit 
by  thl.s  measure  In  cases  of  urgency. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  correspondence  of 
pri.^>ners  of  war  shall  be  written  in  their 
native  lanffuage  The  Parties  to  the  conflict 
m.iv  allow  corrc^porulonre  In  other  languages 

.Sacks  containing  prisoner  of  w.-tr  mail  mu.^t 
be  .securely  sealed  and  labelled  so  as  clearly 
to    mdic.iite     their     contents,    and     must    be 
addressed  to  offices  of  destination. 
Article  72 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  allowed  to  receive 
by  poet  or  by  any  other  means  individual  par- 
cels or  collective  shipments  containing.  In 
particular,  foodstuffs,  clothing,  medical  sup- 
plies and  articles  of  a  religious.  e<lucational  or 
recreational  character  wliich  may  meet  their 
needs.  Including  boolts,  devotional  articles, 
scientific  eiiuipiiient.  examination  papers, 
musical  Iri.'^trumenta.  sports  outfits  and  ma- 
terials allowing  prisoners  of  war  to  pursue 
their  studies  or  their  cultural  activities. 

Such  shipments  shall  In  no  way  free  the 
Detaining  Power  from  the  obligations  Im- 
posed upon  it  by  vlrtvie  of  the  present  Con- 
vention. 


Tlie  only  Unaits  which  may  be  placed  on 
these  thlpmenta  shall  be  those  proposed  by 
the  Protecting  Power  in  the  Interest  of  the 
prisoners  themselves,  or  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Croes  or  any  other 
organization  giving  assistance  to  the  prison- 
ers, In  respect  of  their  own  shipments  only. 
on  account  of  exceptional  strain  on  transport 
or  communications. 

The  conditions  for  the  sending  of  individ- 
ual parcels  and  collective  relief  shall  If  neces- 
sary, be  the  subject  of  special  agreements 
between  the  Powers  concerned,  which  may 
in  no  case  delay  the  receipt  by  the  prisoners 
of  relief  supplies  Books  may  not  be  In- 
cluded in  parcels  of  clothing  and  foodstuffs. 
Medical  supplies  shall,  as  a  rule  be  sent  in 
ci>llectivB  parcels. 

Article  73 

In  the  absence  of  special  agreements  be- 
tween the  Powers  concerned  on  the  condi- 
tions for  the  receipt  and  distribution  of 
collective  relief  shlpnients.  the  rules  and 
regulaiions  concerning  collective  shipments, 
which  are  annexed  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion, shall  be  applied 

The  special  agreements  referred  to  above 
shall  in  no  case  restrict  the  right  of  prisoners' 
representatives  to  take  possession  of  collec- 
tive relief  shipments  intended  for  prisoners 
of  war.  to  proceed  to  their  distribution  or  to 
dispose  of  them  In  the  Interest  of  the 
prisoners. 

Nor  shall  such  agreements  restrict  the 
right  of  representatives  of  the  Protecting 
Power,  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  or  any  other  organization  giving 
assistance  to  [irisoners  of  w.ir  and  responsible 
for  the  forwarding  of  collective  shipments,  to 
supervise  their  distribution  to  the  recipients. 

Article   74 

All  relief  shipments  for  prisoners  of  war 
shall  be  exempt  from  Import,  customs  and 
other  dues. 

Correspondence,  relief  shipments  and  au- 
thorized remi4,tances  of  money  addressed  to 
prisoners  of  war  or  despatched  by  them 
through  the  post  office,  either  direct  or 
through  the  Information  Bureaux  provided 
for  in  Article  r22  and  the  Central  Prisoners 
of  War  Agency  provided  for  In  Article  123. 
sh.ill  be  exempt  from  any  [)<>stal  dues,  both 
In  the  countries  of  origin  and  destination, 
and   in   intermediate  countries. 

If  relief  shipments  intended  for  prl.soners 
of  war  cannot  be  sent  through  the  post  office 
by  reason  of  weight  or  for  any  other  cause, 
the  cost  of  transportation  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Detaining  Power  in  all  the  territories 
under  its  control.  The  other  Powers  party 
to  the  Convention  shall  bear  the  cost  of 
transport  In  their  respective  territories. 

In  the  absence  of  special  agreements  be- 
tween the  P.irties  concerned,  the  costs  con- 
nected with  transport  of  such  shipments, 
other  than  costs  covered  by  the  above  exemp- 
tion   shall  be  charged  to  the  senders 

The  High  Contracting  P.irties  shall  en- 
deavour Ui  reduce,  so  far  as  possible,  the  rates 
charged  for  telegrams  sent  by  prisoners  of 
war.  or  addressed  to  them 

Article  7j 
Should  military  0[>erations  prevent  the 
Powers  concerned  from  fulliliing  their  obli- 
gation to  assure  the  transport  of  the  ship- 
ments referred  to  in  Articles  70,  71.  72  and 
77,  the  Protecting  Powers  concerned,  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  or 
any  other  org.inlzation  duly  approved  by  the 
Parties  to  the  conflict  m.iy  undertake  to 
ensure  the  conveyance  of  such  sliipments  by 
suitable  means  (railway  wagons,  motor  ve- 
hicles, vessels  or  aircraft,  etc  i.  For  this 
purpose,  the  High  Contracting  P.irties  shall 
endeavour  to  supply  them  witii  such  trans- 
port and  to  allow  its  circulation,  e.sj.>ec;ally 
by  granting  the  necessary  safe-conduct-s. 


Such  transport  may  also  be  used  to  con- 
vey: 

(o)  correspondence,  lists  and  reports  ex- 
changed between  the  Central  Informal:  )n 
Agency  referred  to  in  Article  123  and  ii,e 
National  Bureaux  referred  to  in  Article  l.;j, 

(b)  correspondence  and  reports  rclal;ng 
to  prl.soners  of  war  which  the  Prolectuig 
Powers,  the  International  Committee  of  il.e 
Red  Cross  or  any  other  body  assisting  the 
prisoners,  exchange  either  with  their  own 
delegates  or  with  the  Parties  to  the  conflict 

Tlie.se  provisions  in  no  way  detract  from 
the  right  of  any  Party  to  the  conflict  to  rtr- 
range  other  me:ins  of  transport,  if  it  should 
so  prefer,  no-  preclude  tlie  granting  of  sale- 
conducts,  under  mutually  agreed  conditions 
to  such  means  of  transport. 

In  the  absence  of  special  agreements,  the 
cost.s  occasioned  by  the  use  of  such  me.m.'; 
of  transport  shall  be  borne  proportionally  by 
the  Parties  to  the  conflict  whose  nationals 
are  benefited  thereby. 

Article  76 

Tlie  censoring  of  corresjMJndence  addressed 
to  prisoners  of  war  or  despatched  by  t;:cm 
sliall  be  done  as  quickly  as  po.sslbIe.  M:iil 
shall  be  censored  only  by  the  despatch;ng 
State  and  the  receiving  State,  and  once  only 
by  each. 

The  examination  of  consignments  in- 
tended for  prisoners  of  vi'ar  shall  not  b? 
carried  out  under  conditions  that  will  exp.tiP 
the  goods  contained  in  them  to  deterior.i- 
tion;  except  in  the  case  of  written  or  prmicri 
matter.  It  shall  be  done  In  the  presence  i: 
ttie  addressee,  or  a  fellow-prisoner  duly  dele- 
gated by  him  The  delivery  to  prisoners  of 
individual  or  collective  consignments  Eh:iU 
not  be  delayed  under  the  pretext  of  difficul- 
ties of  censorship. 

Any  prohibition  of  correspondence  ordered 
by  Parties  to  the  c<jnflict,  either  for  militnry 
or  political  reasons,  shall  be  only  temporary 
and  us  duration  shall  be  as  short  as  possible 

Article  77 

The  Detaining  Powers  shall  provide  all  f:i- 
cllities  for  the  transmission,  through  the 
Protecting  Power  or  the  Central  Prisoners  o' 
W:ir  Agency  provided  for  "in  Article  123.  of  in- 
struments, papers  or  documentB  Intended  fir 
prisoners  of  w.ir  or  despatched  by  them,  es- 
pecially powers  of  attorney  and  wills 

In  all  cases  they  shall  facilitate  the  prep-i- 
ratlon  and  execution  of  such  documents  oo 
behalf  of  prisoners  of  war;  in  particular, 
they  shall  allow  them  to  consult  a  lawyer 
and  shall  take  what  measures  are  necessary 
for  the  authentication  of  their  signatures 
Section  Vt — Relations  betueen  prisoners  of 
war  and  the  auttiorities 

Chapter  I — Complaints  of  Prisoners  of  War 

Respecting  the  Conditions  of  Captivity 

Article  78 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  have  the  right  to 
make  known  to  the  military  authorities  in 
whose  power  they  are.  their  requests  re^.ird- 
Ing  the  conditions  of  captivity  to  which  they 
are  subjected. 

I  hey  shall  also  have  the  unrestricted  right 
to  apply  to  the  representatives  of  the  Pro- 
tecting Powers  either  through  their  pri.-in- 
ers'  representative  or.  If  they  con.sider  ;' 
uece-ssary,  direct.  In  order  to  draw  their  o'- 
teution  to  any  points  on  which  they  ma'. 
have  complaints  to  make  regarding  tiiei' 
conditions  of  captivity. 

These  requests  and  complaints  shall  not  be 
Umited  nor  c<.in6ldered  to  be  a  part  of  ".." 
correspondence  quota  referred  to  in  -Ar',-  i  ■ 
71.  They  must  be  transmitted  lmmed:.Tin 
Even  If  they  are  recognized  to  be  unfou::ae  ; 
they  may  not  give  rise  to  any  punlshmc::* 

Prisoners'  representative*  may  send  peri- 
odic reports  on  the  situation  in  the  camps 
and  the  needs  of  the  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Protecting  Powers. 


Chapter  n — Prisoner  of  War  Representatives 
Article  79 
In  all  places  -where  there  are  prisoners 
,.:  war.  excep*  In  thoae  where  there  are  of- 
ti,  ,'rs  the  prlsonera  shall  freely  elect  by 
.^.-.-ret  l)allot.  every  six  months,  and  also  in 
rise  of  vacancies,  prisoners'  representatives 
en;  rusted  with  representing  them  before  the 
iniUtanr  authorities,  the  Protecting  Pow- 
ers, the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
truss  and  any  other  organization  which  may 
.i.-sisl  them.  These  prisoners'  representa- 
tives  shall    be   eligible   for   re-election. 

In  camps  for  olBcers  and  persons  of 
oq  Mvalent  status  or  In  mixed  camps,  the 
senior  ofBcer  among  the  prisoners  of  war 
.s!.:ill  be  recognized  as  the  camp  prisoners' 
representative.  In  camps  for  offlcers.  he 
.sii.ill  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  advisers 
chosen  by  the  ofBcers;  In  mixed  camps,  his 
assistants  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the 
pr:soner8  of  war  who  are  not  officers  and 
sh.iU  be  elected  by  them 

onicer  prisoners  of  war  of  the  same  nation- 
ality shall  be  stationed  in  labour  camps  for 
prisoners  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
mit  the  camp  administration  duties  for  which 
ihe  prisoners  of  war  are  responsible  These 
officers  may  be  elected  as  prisoners  repre- 
sentatives under  the  first  paragrai>h  of  this 
.\nicle  In  such  a  case  the  assistants  to  the 
prisoners'  representatives  shall  be  chosen 
fr  >m  among  those  prisoners  of  war  who  are 
nit  offlcers. 

Every  representative  elected  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Detaining  Power  before  lie  has 
;:.e  right  to  commence  his  duties.  Where  the 
Detaining  Power  refuses  to  approve  a  prisoner 
of  w.\r  elected  by  his  fellow  prisoners  of  wax. 
.1  nnist  inform  the  Protecting  Power  of  the 
reion  for  such  refusal. 

In  all  cases  the  prisoners'  representative 
must  have  the  same  nationality,  language 
and  customs  as  the  prisoners  of  war  whom 
be  represents.  Thus,  prisoners  of  war  dis- 
tributed in  different  sections  of  a  camp, 
according  to  their  nationality,  language  or 
ciiitoms,  shall  have  for  each  section  their 
own  prisoners'  representative.  In  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 
Article  80 
Prisoners'  representatives  shall  further  the 
phy.sical.  spiritual  and  mtellectUBl  well-being 
of  prisoners  of  war 

In  particular,  where  the  prisoners  decide 
to  organize  amongst  themselves  a  system  of 
mutual  assistance,  this  organization  will  be 
within  the  province  of  the  prisoners'  repre- 
sent.itive.  in  addition  U>  the  special  dutiej 
entrusted  to  him  by  other  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention. 

Prisoners'  representatives  shall  not  be  held 
responsible,  simply  by  reason  of  their  duties, 
for  any  offences  committed  by  prisoners  of 
a-.ir. 

Article  81 
Prisoners'  represent-atlves  shall  not  be  re- 
quired  to   perform    any   other    work.   If   the 
accomplishment   of   their   duties   Is   thereby 
made  more  dlfUcult. 

Prisoners'  representatives  may  appoint 
f.-om  amongst  the  prisoners  such  assistants 
as  they  may  require.  All  material  facilities 
fh.ili  be  granted  them,  particularly  a  certain 
freedom  of  movement  necessary  for  the  ac- 
cimpllshment  of  their  duties  (inspection  of 
iiibour  detachments,  receipt  of  supplies,  etc.  I 
Prisoners'  representatives  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  visit  premises  where  prisoners  of 
war  are  detained,  and  every  prisoner  of  war 
shall  have  the  right  to  consult  freely  his 
prisoners'  representative. 

All  facilities  shall  likewise  be  accorded  to 
tlie  prisoner's  representatives  for  communi- 
cation by  po«t  and  telegraph  with  the  de- 
taining authorities,  the  Protecting  Powers. 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cro-sa  and  their  delegates,  tlie  Mixed  Medical 
Conunlsslons  and  the  bodies  which  give  a«- 
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sistance  to  prisoners  of  war.  Prisoners' 
representatives  of  labour  detachments  shall 
enjoy  the  same  facilities  for  communication 
with  the  prisoners'  representatives  of  the 
principal  camp  Such  communications  shall 
not  be  restricted,  nor  considered  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  quota  mentioned  in  Article  71 

Prisoners'  representatives  who  are  trans- 
ferred shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to 
acquaint  their  successors  with  current  affairs. 

In  case  of  dismissal,  the  reasons  therefor 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  Protecting 
Power. 

Chapter  III — Penal  and  Disciplinary 

Sanctions 

/.    General  Provisions 

Article    82 

A  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  subject  to  the 
laws,  regulations  and  orders  in  force  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Detaining  Power,  the 
Detaining  Power  shall  be  Justified  In  taking 
Judicial  or  disciplinary  measures  in  respect 
of  any  offence  committed  by  a  prisoner  of 
war  against  such  laws,  regulatioas  or  orders. 
However,  no  proceedings  or  punishments 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter 
shall  be  allowed. 

If  any  law,  regulation  or  order  of  the  De- 
taining Power  shall  declare  acts  committed 
by  a  prisoner  of  war  to  be  punishable, 
whereas  the  same  acts  would  not  be  punish- 
able if  committed  by  a  member  of  the  forces 
of  the  Detaining  Power,  such  acts  shall  en- 
tall  disciplinary  punishments  only. 
Article   83 

111  deciding  whether  proceedings  in  re- 
spect of  an  offence  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  a  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  Judicial 
or  dtsciplin.iry.  the  Detaining  Power  shall 
ensure  that  the  competent  authorities  ex- 
ercise the  greatest  leniency  and  adopt, 
wherever  possible,  disciplinary  rather  than 
Judicial  measvu-es. 

Article    84 

A  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  tried  only  by  a 
military  court,  unless  the  existing  laws  of 
the  Detaining  Power  expressly  permit  the 
clvU  courts  to  try  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Detaining  Power  in  re.spect  of 
the  particular  offence  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  prisoner  of  war. 

In  no  circumstances  whatever  shall  a  pris- 
oner of  war  he  tried  by  a  court  of  any  kind 
which  does  not  offer  the  essential  guarantees 
of  independence  and  impartiality  as  generally 
recognized,  and,  in  particular,  the  procedure 
of  which  does  not  afford  the  accused  the 
rights  and  means  of  defence  provided  for  in 
Article   105. 

Article  85 

Prisoners  of  wax  prosecuted  under  the  laws 
of  the  Detaining  Power  for  acts  committed 
prior  to  capture  shall  retain,  even  if  con- 
victed, the  benefits  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion. 

Article  86 

No  prisoner  of  war  may  be  punished  more 
than  once  for  the  same  act  or  on  the  same 
charge. 

Article  87 

Prisoners  of  war  may  not  be  sentenced  by 
the  military  authorities  and  courts  of  the 
Detjiinlng  Power  to  any  penalties  except  those 
provided  for  in  respect  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  said  Power  who  have 
committed  the  same  acts 

When  fixing  the  penalty,  the  courts  or  au- 
thorities of  the  Detaining  Power  shall  take 
into  consideration,  to  the  widest  extent  pos- 
sible, the  fact  that  the  accused,  not  being 
a  national  of  the  Detaining  Power,  Is  not 
bound  to  it  by  any  duty  of  allegiance,  and 
that  he  Is  in  its  power  as  the  result  of  ctr- 
cimistances  independent  of  his  own  will 
The  said  courts  or  authorities  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  reduce  the  penalty  provided  for 
the   violation  of  which  the   prisoner  of  war 


is  accused    and  shall  therefore  not  be  bound 
to  apply  the  minimum  penalty  prescribed 

Collective  punishment  for  individual  actfc 
corporal  punishment  imprisonment  in  prem- 
ises without  daylight  and.  in  general  anj 
form  of  torture  or  cruelty,  are  forbidden 

No  prisoner  of  war  may  be  deprived  of  his 
rank  by  the  Detaining  Power,  or  prevented 
from  wearing  his  badges 

Article  88 

Officers,  non-commissioned  ofBcers  and 
men  who  are  prisoners  of  war  undergoing  a 
disciplinary  or  judicial  punishment,  sliall  not 
be  subjected  to  more  severe  treatment  than 
that  applied  in  resfject  of  the  same  punish- 
ment to  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Detaining  Power  of  equivalent  rank 

.A  woman  prisoner  of  war  shall  not  be 
awarded  or  sentenced  to  a  punishment  more 
severe,  or  tre;ittd  whilst  undergoing  punish- 
ment more  severely,  than  a  women  memt>er 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Detaining  Power 
dealt  with  for  a  similar  offence. 

In  no  case  may  a  women  prisoner  of  war 
be  awarded  or  sentenced  to  a  punishment 
more  severe.  C)r  treated  whilst  undergoing 
punishment  more  severely,  than  a  male  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Deiaming 
Power  dealt   with   for  a  similar  offence 

Prisoners  of  war  who  have  served  disci- 
plinary or  Judicial  sentences  may  not  be 
treated  differently  from  other  prisoners  of 
war. 

;/    Disciplinary  Sanctions 

Article  89 

The  disciplinary  punishments  applicable 
to  prisoners  of  war  are  the  following- 

(11  A  fine  which  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
cent  of  the  advances  of  pay  and  working  par 
which  the  prisoner  of  -war  would  otherwise 
receive  under  the  provisions  of  Articles  60  and 
62  during  a  period  of  not  more  than  thirty 
days. 

(2)  Discontinuance  of  privileges  granted 
over  and  above  the  treatment  provided  for 
by  the  present  Convention. 

(3)  Fatigue  duties  not  exceeding  two  hours 

daily. 

(4)  Confinement. 

The  punishment  referred  to  under  (3)  shall 
not  be  applied  to  ofHcers 

In  no  case  shall  disciplinary  punishments 
be    inhuman,    brutal    or    dangerous    to    the 
health  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Article  90 

The  duration  of  any  single  punishment 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  thirty  days  Any 
period  of  confinement  awaiting  the  hearing 
of  a  disciplinary  offence  or  the  award  of  dis- 
ciplinary punishment  shall  be  deducted  from 
an  award  pronounced  against  a  prisoner  of 
war 

The  maximum  of  thirty  days  provided 
above  may  not  be  exceeded,  even  if  the  pris- 
oner of  -war  Is  answerable  for  several  acts 
at  the  same  time  when  he  is  awarded  pun- 
ishment, whether  such  act*  are  related  or  not. 

The  period  between  the  pronouncing  of  an 
award  of  disciplinary  punishment  and  its 
execution  shall  not  exceed  one  month. 

When  a  prisoner  of  war  is  awarded  a  fur- 
ther disciplinary  punishment,  a  period  of  at 
least  three  days  shall  elapse  between  the  exe- 
cution of  any  two  of  the  punishments,  if  the 
duration  of  one  of  these  Is  ten  days  or  more. 
Article  9 1 

The  e.scape  of  a  prisoner  of  war  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  succeeded  when : 

(1)  he  lias  joined  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Po-aer  on  which  he  depends,  or  those  of  an 
allied  Power. 

(2)  he  has  left  the  terriuiry  under  the 
control  of  the  Detaining  Power,  or  ot  an  ally 
of  the  said  Power: 

(3)  he  has  Joined  a  ship  flying  the  flag  of 
the  Power  on  which  he  depends  or  of  an 
allied  Power,  in  the  terntoriai  waters  of  tlie 
Detaiiung  Power,  the  said  ship  not  t>eing 
under  the  contrcil  of  the  last  named  Power 
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Prisoners  of  war  who  have  made  good  their 
escape  In  the  sense  of  this  Article  and  who  are 
recaptured,  shiill  not  be  liable  to  any  punish- 
ment in  respect  of  their  previous  escape. 
Article  92 

A  prisoner  of  war  who 'attempts  U)  escape 
and  is  recaptured  before  having  mad.-  good 
his  escape  In  the  sense  of  Article  91  shal  be 
liable  only  to  a  disciplinary  punlshm?nt  In 
respect   of  this  act,  even  if  It  Is   a   re  :.ealed 

offence.  .     ,    ,, 

A  prisoner  of  war  who  Is  recaptured  shall 
be  handed  over  without  delay  to  the  :ompe- 
tent  military  authority. 

Article  88.  fourth  paragraph,  notwithstand- 
ing prisoners  of  war  punished  as  a  result 
of  an  unsuccessful  escape  may  be  sul>]«'cted 
to  special  surveillance  Such  surveiUi.nce 
must  not  aiTect  the  state  of  their  lealth. 
must  be  undergone  In  a  prisoner  of  wai  camp 
and  must  not  entail  the  suppression  of  any  o! 
the  safeguards  granted  them  by  the  ))re£ent 
Convention. 

Article  93 
E.scape  or  attempt  to  escape,  even  If  It  Is 
a  repeated  offence,  shall  not  be  deemed  an 
aggravating  circumstance  If  the  prisoner  of 
wax  Is  subjected  to  trial  by  Judicial  p-oceed- 
Inps  In  respect  of  an  offence  committed  dur- 
ing his  escape  or  attempt  to  escape 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  stated 
In  Article  83,  offences  committed  by  prisoners 
of  war  with  the  sole  intention  of  facilitating 
their  escape  and  which  do  not  entail  any 
violence  against  life  or  limb,  such  as  cffences 
ag:Unst  public  property,  theft  without  Inten- 
tion of  self-enrichment,  the  drawing  up  or 
use  of  false  papers,  or  the  wearing  of  civilian 
clothing,  shall  occasion  disciplinary  punish- 
ment only 

Prisoners  of  war  who  aid  or  abet  an  escape 
or  an  attempt  to  escape  shall  be  liable  on  this 
count  to  disciplinary  punishment  only. 
Article  94 
If  an  escaped  prisoner  of  war  Is  recaptured, 
the  Power  on  which  he  depends  shall  be  noti- 
fied thereof  In  the  manner  defined  in  Article 
122,  provided  nollflcatlon  of  his  escape  has 
been  made. 

Article  95 
A  prisoner  of  war  accused  of  an  orrence 
against  discipline  shall  not  be  kept  In  con- 
finement pending  the  hearing  unless  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Detaining 
Power  would  be  so  kept  if  he  were  accused  of 
a  similar  offence,  or  If  it  Is  essentliU  In  the 
Interests   of  camp   order   and  discipline. 

Any  perkxl  .spent  by  a  prisoner  of  war  In 
confinement  awaiting  the  disposal  of  an  of- 
fence against  discipline  shall  be  reduced  to 
an  absolute  minimum  and  shall  not  exceed 
fourteen  days 

The  provisions  of  Articles  97  and  98  of  this 
Chapter  shall  apply  to  prisoners  of  war  who 
are  In  confinement  awaiting  the  disposal  of 
offences  against,  discipline. 
Article  96 
Acts  which  constitute  offences  against  dis- 
cipline shall   be   Investigated   immediately. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  comp<'tence  of 
courts  and  superior  military  authorities,  dis- 
ciplinary punishment  may  be  ordered  only  by 
an  officer  having  disciplinary  powers  in  his 
capacity  as  camp  commander,  or  by  a  respon- 
sible officer  who  replaces  him  or  to  whom  he 
has  delegated  his  disciplinary  powers. 

In  no  case  may  such  powers  be  delegated  Ui 
a  prisoner  of  war  or  be  exercised  by  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

Before  any  disciplinary  award  Is  pro- 
nounced, the  accused  shall  be  given  precise 
Information  regarding  the  offences  of  which 
he  is  acctised  and  given  an  opi>ortunlty  of 
explaining  his  conduct  and  of  defending 
himself.  He  shall  be  permitted.  Ir  particu- 
lar, to  call  witnesses  and  to  have  r«<our8e.  if 
necessary  to  the  service?  of  a  qualllled  Inter- 
preter     The  decision  shall   be  announced   to 


the  accused  prisoner  of  war  and  to  the  pris- 
oners' representative. 

A  record  of  disciplinary  punishments  shall 
be  midntalned  bv  the  camp  wjmmander  and 
shall  be  open  to  Inspection  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Protecting  Power. 
Article  97 
Prisoners  of  war  shall  not  In  any  case  be 
transferred  to  penitentiary  establishments 
(prisons,  penltentliu-les.  convict  prisons,  etc.) 
Ui  undergo  disciplinary  punishment  therein. 
All  premises  m  which  disciplinary  punish- 
ments are  undergone  shall  conform  to  the 
s.inilary  requirements  set  forth  in  Article 
■^5  A  prisoner  of  war  undergoing  punish- 
ment shall  be  enabled  to  keep  himself  In  a 
.^tate  of  cleanliness,  In  conformity  with 
.-Vrilcle  29. 

Officers  and  persons  of  equivalent  status 
shall  not  be  lodged  in  the  same  quarters  as 
non-commissioned  officers  or  men. 

Women  prisoners  of  war  undergoing  dis- 
ciplinary punishment  shall  be  confined  In 
separate  quarters  from  male  prisoners  of  war 
and  shall  be  under  the  Immediate  supervision 
of  women 

Article  98 

A  prisoner  of  war  undergoing  confinement 
as  a  disciplinary  punishment,  shall  continue 
Ui  enjoy  the  beiieflts  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention  except  in  so  far  as  these  are 
necessarily  rendered  inapplicable  by  the  mere 
fact  that  he  is  confined  In  no  Ciuse  may  he 
be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  provisions 
of  Articles  78  and  126. 

A  prisoner  of  war  awarded  disciplinary 
punishment  may  not  be  deprived  of  the 
prerogatives  attached  to  his  rank 

Prisoners  of  war  awarded  disciplinary 
punishment  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  and 
ui  .stay  in  the  open  air  at  least  two  hours 
daily. 

They  shall  be  allowed,  on  their  request,  to 
be  present  at  the  daily  medical  inspections. 
They  shall  receive  the  attention  which  their 
state  of  health  requires  and.  if  necessary, 
shall  be  removed  to  the  camj)  infirmary  or  to 
a  hospital. 

They  shall  have  permLsslon  to  read  and 
write,  likewise  to  send  and  receive  letters. 
Parcels  and  remittances  of  money  however, 
may  be  withheld  from  them  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  punishment;  they  shall  mean- 
while be  entrusted  to  the  prisoners'  repre- 
sentative, who  will  hand  over  to  the  infirmary 
the  perishable  goods  contained  In  such 
parcels. 

//;.  Judicial  Proceedings 

Article  99 

No  prisoner  of  war  may  be  tried  or  sen- 
tenced for  an  act  which  Is  not  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  the  Detaining  Power  or  by  inter- 
national law,  in  force  at  the  time  the  said 
act  was  committed. 

No  moral  or  physical  coercion  may  be  ex- 
erted on  a  prisoner  of  war  in  order  to  Induce 
him  to  admit  himself  guilty  of  the  act  of 
which  he  Is  accused. 

No  prLsoner  of  war  may  be  convicted  with- 
out having  had  an  opportunity  U>  present  his 
defence  and  Mie  assistance  of  a  qualified  ad- 
vocate or  counsel. 


Article  100 

Prisoners  of  war  and  the  Protecting  Powers 
shiUl  be  Informed  iis  soon  as  possible  of  the 
offences  which  are  punishable  by  the  death 
sentence  under  the  laws  of  the  Detaining 
Power 

Other  offences  shall  not  thereafter  be  made 
punishable  by  the  death  penalty  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Power  on  which  the 
prisoners  of  war  depend. 

The  death  sentence  cannot  be  pronounced 
on  a  prisoner  of  war  unless  the  attention  of 
the  court  has.  in  accordance  with  .Article  87. 
second  paragraph,  been  particularly  called 
to  the  fact  that  since  the  accused  is  not  a 
national  of  the  Detaining  Power,  he  Is  not 
txjund  to  It  by  any  duty  of  allegiance,   and 


that  he  Is  In  Its  power  as  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances Independent  of  his  own  will 
Article  101 
If  the  death  penalty  Is  pronounced  on  ,i 
prisoner  of  war,  the  sentence  shall  n.)t  be 
executed  before  the  expiration  of  a  period  (j; 
at  least  six  months  from  the  dat*  when  the 
Protecting  Power  receives,  at  an  Indicated 
address,  the  detailed  communication  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  107. 

Article  102 
A  prisoner  of  war  can  be  validly  senteni->a 
only  if  the  sentence  has  been  pronounced  bv 
the  same  courts  according  to  the  same  pv,- 
cedure    as    in    the    case   of    members   of   th" 
armed    forces   of   the   Detaining   Power,   and 
If.  furthermore',  the  provisions  of  the  presc-n: 
Chapter  have  been  observed. 
Article   10'3 
Judicial   investigations  relating  to  a  pris- 
oner  of  war  shall  be  conducted  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  peri-nit  and  so  that  his  tu: 
shall  take  place  as  soon  as  possible.     A  pris- 
oner   of    war    shall    not    be    confined    while 
awaiting  tri^l  unle.ss  a  member  of  the  arn.ed 
forces  of   the   Detaining   Power  would   be  s. 
confined  if  he  were  accused  of  a  similar  .  :- 
fence,   or   if   it   Is   essential    to  do   so  In   the 
interests    of    national    security.      In    no    cir- 
cumsumces    shall    this    confinement    exceed 
three  months. 

Aiiv  petlod  spent  by  a  pri.soner  of  w.-,r  .:; 
confinement  awaiting  trial  shall  be  deduced 
from  any  sentence  of  Imprisonment  passed 
upon  him  and  taken  into  account  In  fixing 
any  penaltv. 

The  provisions  of  Articles  97  and  98  of  thi; 
Chapter  shall  apply  to  a  prisoner  of  war 
whilst  in  confinement  awaiting  trial. 
Article  104 
In  any  case  In  which  -.he  Detaining  Power 
has  decided  to  Institute  Judicial  proceedings 
against  a  prisoner  of  war.  It  shall  notify  the 
Protecting  Power  as  soon  as  possible  and  at 
least  three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 
trial  This  period  of  three  weeks  shall  run 
as  from  the  dav  on  which  such  notification 
reaches  the  Protecting  Power  at  the  address 
previously  Indicated  by  the  latter  to  the  De- 
taining Power. 

The  said  notification  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 

(1)  Surname  and  first  names  of  the  pris- 
oner of  war,  his  rank,  his  army,  regimental, 
personal  or  serial  number,  his  date  of  birth, 
and  his  profession  or  trade.  If  any; 

(2)  Place   of   internment   or  confinement. 

(3)  Specification  of  the  charge  or  charges 
on  which  the  prisoner  of  war  Is  to  be  ar- 
raigned, giving  the  legal  provisions  app'-:"- 
ble; 

(4)  Designation  of  the  court  which  will  try 
the  case,  likewise  the  date  and  place  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  the  trial. 

The  same  communication  shall  be  made 
by  the  DeUilning  Power  to  the  prisoners' 
representative 

If  no  evidence  Is  submitted,  at  the  opening 
of  a  trial,  that  the  notification  referred  to 
above  was  received  by  the  Protecting  Po-xer 
by  the  prisoner  of  war  and  by  the  prisoners 
representative  concerned,  at  least  three  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  the  trial,  then  the  lat- 
ter cannot  take  place  and  must  be  adjourned 
Article     105 

The  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  entitled  ro 
assistance  bv  one  of  his  pris<5ner  comrades 
to  defence  by  a  qualified  advocate  or  counsel 
of  his  own  choice,  to  the  calling  of  witnesses 
and,  if  he  deems  necessary,  to  the  services  ol 
a  competent  interpreter.  He  shall  be  ad- 
vised of  these  rights  by  the  Detaining  Po'^ft 
in  due  time  before  the  trial. 

Falling  a  choice  by  the  prisoner  of  war.  the 
Protecting  Power  shall  find  him  an  advocate 
or  counsel,  and  shall  have  at  least  one  weeK 
at  Its  disposal  for  the  purpose.  The  Det^»in- 
Ing  Power  shall  deliver  to  the  said  Power,  on 


request,  a  list  ot  persons  qualified  to  present 
lUe  defence.  Falling  a  choice  ol  an  advocate 
;,r  counsel  by  the  prisoner  of  war  or  tiie 
I'ri)-.ectlng  Power,  the  IJetalning  Power  shall 
.■r>')lnt  a  competent  advocate  or  counsel  to 
,  ji.duct   tha  defence 

1  Ue  advocate  or  counsel  conducting  the 
defence  on  behaU  of  the  prisoner  of  war 
,;,,ill  have  at  his  disposal  a  period  of  two 
iioeks  at  least  before  the  ofjenlng  of  llie  trial. 
i:,  well  as  the  neceasary  facilities  to  prepare 
i;ie  defence  of  the  accused.  He  may.  in  par- 
ticular, freely  visit  the  accused  and  inter- 
'..cw  him  iu  private.  Ue  may  also  confer 
v,;th  any  witnes.ses  lor  the  defence,  including 
l>r...c.ncrs  of  war  He  sh.ill  have  the  benefit 
of  these  facilities  until  the  term  of  appeal 
or  petition  has  expired. 

Particulars  of  the  charge  or  charges  on 
which  the  prisoner  of  war  is  to  be  arraigned. 
^  *  ell  as  the  documents  which  are  generally 
cnununlcated  to  the  accused  by  virtue  of 
u.e  laws  in  forc«  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
UUiining  Power,  shall  be  communicated  to 
ilie  accused  prisoner  of  war  in  a  language 
which  he  understands,  and  in  good  time  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  trial  I  he  same 
ijjnununicatlon  on  the  same  circumstances 
taail  be  made  to  the  advocate  or  counsel 
conducting  the  defence  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner  of  war. 

The  representatives  of  the  Prot-ecting 
PuAer  sliall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  trial 
of  the  case,  unleas,  exceptionally.  Shis  is  held 
;n  camera  In  the  Interest  of  Sute  security. 
In  Mich  a  case  the  Detaining  Power  shall  ad- 
vi.v   the   Protecting   Power   ;*c<;ordingly 

Article  106 
Every  prisoner  of  war  shall  have.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Detaining  Power,  the  right  of 
appeal  or  petition  from  any  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  with  a  view  to  the 
quMhing  or  noising  of  the  sentence  or  the 
reopening  of  the  trial  He  shall  be  fully  In- 
formed of  his  right  to  appeal  or  petition  and 
of  the  time  limit  within  which  he  may  do 
so, 

Article  107 

Any  judgment  and  sentence  prcmounced 
■jpon  a  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  Immediately 
reported  to  the  Protecting  Power  In  the  form 
of  a  summary  communication,  which  shall 
also  indicate  whether  lie  has  the  right  of  ap- 
peal with  a  view  to  the  quashing  of  the  sen- 
tence or  the  reopening  of  the  trial.  This 
communication  shall  likewise  be  sent  to  the 
prifouers"  representatives  concerned.  It  shall 
also  be  sent  to  the  accused  prisoner  of  war 
in  a  language  he  understands,  if  the  sen- 
tence was  not  pronounced  In  his  presence. 
The  Detaining  Power  shall  also  Immediately 
communicate  to  the  Protecting  Power  the 
decision  of  the  prisoner  of  war  to  use  or  to 
waive  his  right  of  appeal. 

Furthermore.  If  a  prisoner  of  war  is  finally 
convicted  or  If  a  sentence  pronounced  on  a 
pr;>i',.ner  of  war  In  the  first  in.stance  Is  a 
death  sentence,  the  Detaining  Power  shall 
as  soon  as  possible  address  to  the  Protecting 
Power  a  detailed  communication  containing: 

111  the  precise  wording  of  the  finding  and 
sentence; 

'2 1  a  summarized  report  of  any  prelimi- 
nary investigation  and  of  the  trial,  empha- 
s'>'ing  in  partlctilar  the  elements  of  the  pros- 
ecution and  the  defence; 

'  ij  notification,  where  applicable,  of  the 
e-"..ib'.ishment  where  the  sentence  will  be 
served. 

The  cooMnunlcatlons  provided  for  in  the 
foregoing  sub-paragraphs  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Protecting  Power  at  the  address  previously 
made  kno'wn  to  the  Detaining  Power. 

Article  108 
Sentences  proaounced  on  prisoners  of  war 

.if'.er  a  conviction  has  become  duly  enforce- 
ktiie,  shall  be  aerrad  In  the  same  establish- 
Qit'Ui^  and  under  ttae  eaiae  oonditloos  as  In 


the  case  of  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Detaining  Power  These  coiiditions  slmli 
in  all  cases  conform  to  the  requirementE  of 
health  and  humunity. 

A  woman  prisoner  of  war  on  v.homi  such  a 
.■5Ci.tcnce  iia^  been  pronounced  shall  be  con- 
fined in  separate  quarters  and  shall  be  under 
the  supervi.'-.ou  ol  women 

in  any  ease,  prisoners  of  war  sentenced  to 
a  penalty  depriving  ihp.m  of  their  liberty 
shall  retain  t.'ie  ttenefit  of  the  provisions  of 
Articles  78  and  126  of  the  present  Convention 
Furthermore,  they  shn'd  be  entitled  to  re'-eive 
and  despatch  correspondence,  to  receive  at 
le.ast  one  relief  parcel  monthly,  to  take  reg- 
ular exercise  in  the  open  air.  to  have  the 
medical  caie  required  by  their  slate  of 
health,  and  the  spiritual  as.>=istance  they  may 
desire.  Penalties  to  which  they  may  t>c 
subjected  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  ArUcle  87,  third  paragraph. 

PART  IV TERMINATION  OF  C.'^PTI\^TT 

Section  J — Direct  repatriation  and  accommo- 
dation in  neutral  countries 
ArUcle  109 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  tihird  nnrn- 
graph  of  this  Article,  Parties  to  the  con- 
flict are  bound  to  send  back  to  their  own 
country,  regardless  of  number  or  renk,  seri- 
ously wounded  and  seriously  sick  prisoners 
of  war.  after  having  cared  for  them  until 
they  are  fit  to  travel.  In  accordance  with  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  following  Article. 

Throuehout  the  duration  of  hoetillties. 
Parties  to  the  conflct  shall  endeavour,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  neutral  Powers  con- 
cerned, to  make  arrangements  for  the  accom- 
modation in  neutnil  countries  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners  of  war  referred  to  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  following 
Article.  Tliey  may,  m  addition,  conclude 
agreements  with  a  view  to  the  direct  re- 
patriation or  Internment  In  a  neutral  coun- 
try of  able-bodied  prisoners  of  war  who  have 
undergone   a   long  period  of   c«ptiTity. 

No  sick  or  injured  prisoner  of  war  who  Is 
eligible  for  repatriation  under  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  Article,  may  be  repatriated 
against  his  will  during  hostilities 

Article  110 
nie  following  shall  be  repatriated  direct: 

(  1 )  Incurably  wounded  and  sick  whose 
mental  or  physical  tiiness  seems  to  liave  been 
gravely  diminished 

(2 1  Wounded  and  sick  who.  according  to 
medical  opinion,  are  not  likely  to  recover 
within  one  year,  wiiose  condition  requires 
treatment  and  whoee  mental  or  physical  fit- 
ness seems  to  have  been  gravely  diminished 

1 3  )  Wounded  and  sick  who  have  recovered 
but  whoee  mental  or  physical  fitness  secm£ 
to  have  been  gravely  and  permanently 
diminished. 

The  following  may  be  accommodated  in  a 
neutral  country 

(11  Wounded  and  sick  whoee  recovery  may 
be  ext>ected  witlin  one  year  of  the  date  of 
the  wound  or  the  beginning  of  the  Illness, 
if  treatment  in  a  neutral  country  might  In- 
crease the  prosfvect^  of  a  more  certain  and 
sj-ieedy  recovery 

(3i  Prisoners  of  war  whise  mental  or 
physical  health,  according  to  medical  opin- 
ion, is  seriously  threaten«d  by  continued 
captivity,  but  whose  accommodation  in  a 
neutral  country  might  remove  such  a  threat 

The  conditions  which  prisoners  of  war  ac- 
commodated In  a  neutral  country  must  fulfil 
In  order  to  permit  their  repatriation  shall  be 
fixed,  as  shall  likewise  their  status,  by  agree- 
ment between  tbe  Povrers  concerned  In 
general,  prisoners  of  war  wlio  have  been  ac- 
commodated in  a  neritral  country,  and  who 
belong  to  the  following  categories,  should  be 
repatriated 

( 1 )  Those  whose  state  of  health  has  de- 
teriorated so  ;is  to  fulfil  the  conditions  laid 
down  for  direct  repatriation; 


(2i  Those  whose  mental  or  physical  pc»w- 
ers  remain  even  after  treatment,  consider- 
ably impaired. 

[Post.  p.  3432.  Post.  p.  3442] 

If  no  special  agreements  are  concluded  be- 
tween the  P.»j-Lies  to  U.e  conflict  cozi<.*riied. 
to  determine  the  cases  of  disablement  or 
sickness  entailing  direct  repatriation  or 
accommodation  in  a  neutral  country,  such 
cases  shall  be  settled  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  laid  down  In  the  Model  Agree- 
ment concerning  direct  repatriation  and  ac- 
commcKiation  In  neutral  countries  of 
wounded  and  sick  prisoners  of  war  and  in  the 
Regulations  concerning  Mixed  Medical  Com- 
missions annexed  to  the  present  Convention, 

ArUcle  111 
The  Detaining  Power  the  Power  on  which 
tbe  prisoners  of  war  depend,  and  a  neutrai 
Power  agreed  upon  by  these  two  Powers, 
shall  endeavour  to  conclude  agreements 
which  will  enable  prisoners  of  war  to  be  in- 
terned in  the  territory  of  the  said  neutral 
Power  until  the  close  of  hostilities. 
Article  112 
Upon  the  outbreak  o<  hoetiUUes.  Mixed 
Metiical  Coinmissians  shaii  be  ay>poinled  to 
examine  s.ck  and  wo-anded  prisoners  of  war. 
and  to  make  all  appropriate  decisions  re- 
garding them  The  a;  pointmeni  duties  and 
functioning  of  these  Convtnisiions  sh.-ill  be 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Regulations  annexed  to  the  pre.sciU  Conven- 
tion. 

However,  prisoners  of  war  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  tlie  medical  authorities  of  the  De- 
taining Power,  are  manifestly  seriously  in- 
jured or  seriotisly  sirk  may  be  repftlr;at-ed 
Without  having  to  be  examined  by  a  Mixed 
Medicitl  Commission 

Article  113 
Besides  those  who  are  designated  by  the 
medical  auihonties  ol  the  Detaining  Power, 
wounded  or  s.ck  pnsoners  of  »ar  belonging 
to  tlie  catepcM-ies  listed  beiow  slial.  be  entitled 
to  present  themselves  for  examination  by  the 
Mixed  Medical  Comnusstons  provided  for  m 
the  foregoing  Article 

(1)  Wouiided  and  Eick  proposed  by  « 
physician  or  surgeon  who  is  of  Uie  same  na- 
Uonalily.  or  a  aallooai  oj  a.  Party  to  the  con- 
aicl  allied  with  the  Power  on  wiuch  the  said 
prisoners  depend,  and  wlio  exercises  his  func- 
tions in  the  caoip 

<2i  'Wouudec  and  sick  proposed  by  their 
prisoners'  representative 

i3i  Wounded  and  sick  propoeed  by  the 
Power  on  which  they  depend,  or  by  an  or- 
ganization duly  recognized  by  the  said  Power 
and  giving  a.s^irtance  to  the  pnsoners 

Prisoners  of  war  who  do  not  belong  to  one 
of  the  three  foregoing  categories  may  never- 
theless present  themselves  for  examination 
by  Mixed  Medical  Comm'.s,<;ions,  but  shall  be 
examined  on'.y  after  those  belonging  to  the 
said  categor.es 

The  physician  err  surgeon  of  the  same  na- 
tionality as  the  prisoners  who  present  them- 
selves for  examination  by  the  Mixed  Medical 
CommlsMon  likewise  the  prisoners'  repre- 
sentative of  the  Faid  pnsoners,  shall  have 
permission  to  be  present  at  the  examination. 

Article    114 

Prisoners  of  war  who  meet  with  accidents 
shall,  unless  the  Injury  is  self -inflicted,  hiive 
Uie  benef.t  of  tjie  provi«ior»s  of  this  Ocjavcn- 
tion  as  regards  repatriation  or  accommcxla- 
tioh  in  a  ne  itra!  country. 
Article    115 

No  prisoner  of  war  on  whom  a  disciplinary 
punishment  has  been  imposed  and  who  is 
eligible  for  repatriation  or  for  accomnsoda- 
tion  in  a  neutral  country,  may  be  kept  bick 
on  the  plea  that  he  has  not  undergone  his 
punishment 

Pri.soners  of  war  detained  In  connection 
•with  a  J\;dicia;  prosecution  or  conviction  and 
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who  ore  designated  for  repatriation  or  ac- 
commodation in  a  neutral  country,  may  bene- 
fit by  such  measures  before  the  end  of  the 
proceedings  or  the  completion  of  the  punish- 
ment  If  the  Detaining  Power  consents 

Parties  to  the  conflict  shall  communicate 
to  each  other  the  names  of  those  who  will  be 
detained  until  the  end  of  the  proceedings  or 
the  completion  of  the  punishment. 
Article  116 
The  coet  of  repatriating  prisoners  of  war 
or  of  transporting  them  to  a  neutral  country 
shall  be  borne,  from  the  frontiers  of  the  De- 
taining Power,  by  the  Power  on  which  the 
said  prisoners  depend. 

Article   117 
No  repatriated  person  may  be  emp'oyed  on 
active  military  service. 

Section  II— Release  and  repatriation  of  pris- 
oners of   war  at   the  clo.<:e  of   hostiltties 

Article  118 
Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  released  and  re- 
patriated without  delay  after  the  cessation  of 
active  hostilities.  ,.       v,     „ 

In  the  absence  of  stipulations  to  the  above 
effect  in  any  agreement  concluded  between 
the  Parties  to  the  conflict  with  a  view  to  the 
cessation  of  hostilitiea.  or  falling  any  such 
agreement,  each  of  the  Detaining  Powers 
shall  itself  establish  and  execute  without 
delay  a  plan  of  repatriation  In  conformity 
with  tiie  principle  laid  down  In  the  foregoing 
paragraph.  ^  j    ,.   n 

In  either  case,  the  measures  adopted  shall 
be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pilsoners 

of  war.  ,       ,  , 

The  costs  of  repatriation  of  prisoners  of 
war  shall  in  all  cases  be  equitably  appor- 
tioned between  the  Detaining  Power  and  the 
Power  on  wnlch  the  prisoners  depend.  This 
apportionment  shall  be  carried  out  on  the 
following  basis: 

(a)  If  the  two  Powers  are  contiguous,  the 
Power  on  which  the  prisoners  of  war  depend 
shall  bear  the  costs  of  repatriation  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  Detaining  Power. 

(b)  If  the  two  Powers  are  not  contiguous, 
the  Detaining  Power  shall  bear  the  costs  of 
transport  of  prisoners  of  war  over  its  own 
territory  as  far  as  its  frontier  or  its  port  of 
embarkation  nearest  to  the  territory  of  the 
Power  on  which  the  prisoners  of  war  depend. 
The  Parties  concerned  shall  agree  between 
themselves  as  to  the  equitable  apportion- 
ment of  the  remaining  costs  of  the  repatria- 
tion. The  conclusion  of  this  agreement  shall 
in  no  circumstances  Justify  any  delay  In  the 
repatriation  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

Article  119 
Repatriation  shall  be  effected  in  conditions 
similar  to  those  laid  down  in  Articles  46  uj  48 
Inclusive  of  the  present  Convention  for  the 
transfer  of  prisoners  of  war,  having  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  118  and  to  those 
of  the  following  paragraphs. 

On  repatriation,  any  articles  of  value  im- 
pounded from  prisoners  of  war  under  Article 
18.  and  any  foreign  currency  which  has  not 
been  converted  Into  the  currency  of  the  De- 
taining Power,  shall  be  restored  to  them. 
Articles  of  value  and  foreign  currency  which, 
for  any  reason  whatever,  are  not  restored  to 
prisoners  of  war  on  repatriation,  shall  be  de- 
spatched to  the  Information  Bureau  set  up 
under  Article  122. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
with  them  their  personal  effects,  and  any 
correspondence  and  parcels  which  have  ar- 
rived fo:-  them  The  weight  of  such  baggage 
may  be  limited,  if  the  conditions  of  repatri- 
ation so  require,  to  what  each  prisoner  can 
reasonably  carry  Each  prisoner  shall  in 
all  cases  be  authorized  to  carry  at  least  twen- 
ty-five kilograms. 

The  other  personal  eflects  of  the  repatri- 
ated prisoner  shall  be  lef  -  In  the  charge  of 
the  Detaining  Power  which  shall  have  them 
forwarded  to  him  as  soon  as  it  has  con- 
cluded an  agreement  to  this  effect,  regulat- 
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ing  the  conditions  of  tran.sport  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  involved,  with  the  P.iwer 
on  which  the  prisoner  depends. 

Prisoners  of  war  against  whom  criminal 
proceedings  for  an  indictable  offence  are 
pending  may  be  detained  until  the  end  of 
such  proceedings,  and.  if  necessary,  until  the 
completion  of  the  punishment.  The  same 
shall  apply  to  prisoners  of  war  already  con- 
victed for  an  indictable  offence. 

Parties  to  the  conflict  shall  communicate 
'  ,  each  other  the  names  of  any  prisoners  of 
war  who  are  detained  until  the  end  of  the 
proceedings  or  until  punishment  has  been 
completed.  .       ^     ^, 

By  agreement  between  the  Parties  to  the 
c   nfllct,    commissions    shall    be    established 
for   the   purpose   of   searching   for   dispersed 
prisoners  of   war    and   of   assuring   their  re- 
patriation with  the  least  possible  delay 
Section  III— Death  of  prisoners  of  icar 
Article  120 
Wills  of  prisoners  of  war  shall   be  dr^iwn 
up  so  as  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  validity 
required  by  the  legislation  of  their  country 
of   origin,   which   will    take   steps   to    inform 
the  Detaining  Power  of  its  requirement.s  in 
this  respect      At  the  request  of  the  prisoner 
of  war  and,  in  all  cases,  after  d^ath,  the  will 
shall    be   transmitted   without   delay   to   the 
Protecting   Power:    a  certified  copy  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Central  Agency. 

Death  certificates,  in  the  form  annexed 
to  the  present  Convention,  or  ILsts  certified 
by  a  responsible  officer,  of  all  persons  who 
die  as  prisoners  of  war  shal.  be  forwarded 
as  rapidly  lus  possible  to  the  Prisoner  of 
War  information  Bureau  esU.bllshef  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  122  The  death  cer- 
tificates or  certified  lists  shall  show  particu- 
lars ol  Identity  as  set  out  in  the  third  para- 
graph of  Article  17,  and  also  the  date  and 
place  of  death,  the  cause  of  death,  the  date 
and  place  of  burial  and  all  pjirUculars  neces- 
sary to  identify  the  graves. 

The  burial  or  cremation  of  a  prisoner  of 
war  shall  be  preceded  by  a  medical  examina- 
tion of  the  body  with  a  view  to  confirming 
death  and  enabling  a  report  to  be  made  and, 
where  necessary,  establishing  identity. 

The  detaining  authorities  shall  ensure  that 
prisoners  of  war  who  have  died  in  captivity 
kre  honourablv  buried,  if  possible  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  religion  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  that  their  graves  are  respected, 
suitably  maintained  and  marked  so  as  to  be 
found  at  any  time  Wherever  possible,  de- 
ceased prisoners  of  war  who  depended  on  the 
same  Power  shall  be  Interred  In  the  same 
place. 

Deceased  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  burled 
In  individual  graves  unless  unavoidable  cir- 
cumsuuices  require  the  use  of  collective 
graves  Bodies  may  be  cremated  only  for  Im- 
perative reasons  of  hygiene,  on  account  of 
the  religion  of  the  deceased  or  In  accordance 
with  his  express  wish  to  this  effect.  In  case 
of  cremation,  the  fact  shall  be  stated  and  the 
reivsons  given  in  the  death  certillcate  of  the 
deceased 

In  order  that  graves  may  always  be  found. 
lUl  particulars  of  burials  and  graves  shall  be 
recorded  with  a  Graves  Registration  Service 
established  by  the  Detaining  Power.  Lists 
of  graves  and  particulars  of  the  prLsoners  of 
war  Interred  In  cemeteries  and  elsewhere 
shall  be  triinsmltted  to  the  Power  on  which 
such  prisoners  of  war  depended.  Respon- 
sibility for  the  care  of  these  graves  and  for 
records  of  any  subsequent  moves  of  the 
bodies  shall  rest  on  the  Power  controlling 
the  territory,  U  a  Party  to  the  present  Con- 
vention. These  provisions  shall  lUso  apply  to 
the  ashes,  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  Graves 
Registration  Service  until  proper  disposal 
thereof  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
home  country. 

Article   121 
Every  death  or  serious  injury  of  a  prisoner 
of    war    caused    or    suspected    to    have    been 


caused  by  a  sentry,  another  prisoner  or  wur, 
or  any  other  person,  as  well  as  any  death  the 
c.nisp  of  which  Is  unknown,  shall  be  Imme- 
diately followed  by  an  official  enquiry  by  the 
Detaining  Power. 

A  communication  on  this  subject  shall  be 
sent  Immediately  to  the  Protecting  Power 
Statements  shall  be  taken  from  wllnes^^es 
especially  from  those  who  are  prisoners  o: 
war  and  a  report  Including  such  statomer.t.s 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Protecting  Powr 

If  the  enquiry  Indicates  the  guilt  of  one  or 
more  persons,  the  Detaining  Power  shall  t:;ke 
all  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  responsible, 

P.\RT   V — INFORMATION    BL'RE.^UX   AND  RELIEF  SO- 
CIETIES FOR  PRISONERS  OF  W.AR 

Article  122 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  a  conflict  and  In  :i:i 
ca.ses  of  occupation,  each  of  the  Parties  to 
the  conflict  shall  institute  an  official  Infor- 
mation Bureau  for  prisoners  of  war  who  .ire 
in    its    power.      Neutral    or    non-beUlgore:it 
Powers  who  m.iy  have  received  within  t!'.f:r 
territory    persons    belonging    to    one    of    -he 
categories  referred  to  in  Article  4.  shall  Um 
the  same  action  with  respect  to  such  pcrs-  :i= 
The  Power  concerned  shall  ensure  tha;  ^he 
Prisoners  of  War  Information  Bureau  Is  pro- 
vided   with    the    necessary    accomtnod.iuon, 
equipment   and   staff   to   ensure   its  efficient 
working.      It    shall    be   at   liberty   to  employ 
prisoners  of  war  in  such  a  Bureau  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  in   the  Section  of  the 
present    Convention    dealing    with    work  bv 
prisoners  of  war. 

Within  the  shortest  possible  period,  each 
of  the  Parties  to  the  conflict  shall  give  its 
Bureau  the  information  referred  to  In  the 
fourth,  filth  and  sixth  paragraphs  of  this 
Article  re>;ardlng  any  enemy  person  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  categories  referred  to  m 
Article  4,  who  has  fallen  into  its  power 
Neutral  or  non-belligerent  Powers  shall  talce 
the  same  action  with  regard  to  persons  be- 
longing to  such  categories  whom  they  have 
received  within  their  territory. 

The  Bureau  still  immediately  forward 
stich  Information  by  the  most  rapid  means 
to  the  Powers  concerned,  through  the  Inier- 
medlary  of  the  Protecting  Powers  and  like- 
wise of  the  Central  Agency  provided  for  m 
Article  123. 

This  information  shall  make  It  possible 
quickly  to  advise  the  next  of  kin  concerned, 
Subject  to  the  provisions  ot  Article  17,  the 
information  shall  include,  in  so  far  as  avail- 
able to  the  Information  Bureau,  in  respect 
of  each  prisoner  of  war,  his  surname,  firs: 
names,  rank,  army,  regimental,  person.U  or 
serial  number,  place  and  full  dale  of  b:nh 
indication  of  the  Power  on  which  he  depend.-, 
first  name  of  the  father  and  maiden  name  .: 
the  mother,  name  and  address  of  the  per=  n 
to  be  Informed  and  the  address  to  which  cor- 
respondence for  the  prisoner  may  be  sent 

The  Information  Bureau  shall  receive  from 
the  various  departments  concerned  informa- 
tion regarding  transfers,  releases,  repatna- 
tlons.  escapes,  admissions  to  hospital,  ana 
deaths,  and  shall  transmit  such  iniorniaiion 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  third  para- 
graph above. 

Likewise,  information  regarding  the  state 
of  health  of  prisoners  of  war  who  are  sen- 
ously  HI  or  seriously  wounded  shall  be  .sup- 
plied regularly,  every  week  If  possible. 

The  Information  Bureau  shall  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  replying  to  all  enquiries  sent  to 
it  concerning  prisoners  of  war,  including 
those  who  have  died  in  captivity;  it  wiU  inaKe 
any  enquiries  necessary  to  obtain  the  inl'.r- 
mation  which  Is  asked  for  If  this  Is  not  m  !.•» 
possession. 

All  written  communications  made  by  ine 
Bureau  shall  be  authenticated  by  a  signature 
or  a  seal. 

The  Information  Bureau  shall  furthermore 
be  charged  with  collecting  all  persoiiai 
valuables,     including     suma     In     currencies 


other  than  that  of  the  Detaining  Power  and 
di.icuments  of  Importance  to  the  next  of  km, 
kfi  by  prisoners  of  war  who  have  been  re- 
p.itrlated  or  released,  or  who  have  escaped 
,,r  died,  and  shall  forward  the  said  valuables 
to  the  Powers  conrerned.  Such  articles  shall 
be  sent  by  the  Bureau  In  sealed  packets 
which  shall  be  accompanied  by  statements 
giving  clear  and  full  p.irticulars  of  the 
identity  of  the  person  to  w-honi  the  articles 
belonged,  and  by  a  complete  list  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  p:ircel.  Other  personal  effects 
of  such  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  transmitted 
under  arrangements  agreed  upon  between 
the  Parties  to  the  conflict  concerned. 

Article  123 

h  Central  Prisoners  of  War  Information 
."Vccncy  shall  be  created  in  a  neutral  country. 
The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  shall,  if  it  deems  necessary,  propose 
to  the  Powers  concerned  the  organization 
of  such  an   Agency. 

The  function  of  the  Agency  shall  be  to  col- 
lect all  the  lnform.itlon  it  may  obtain 
through  official  or  private  channels  respect- 
ing prisoners  of  war,  and  to  transmit  it  as 
rapidly  as  po.ssible  to  the  country  of  origin 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  or  to  the  Power  on 
which  they  depend.  It  shall  receive  from 
the  Parties  to  the  conflict  all  facilities  for 
effecting  such   transmissions. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  and  In 
particular  those  whose  nationals  benefit  by 
the  services  of  ti>e  Central  Agency,  are  re- 
quested to  give  the  said  Agency  the  financial 
aid  it  may  require. 

The  foregoing  provisions  shall  in  no  way  be 
interpreted  as  restricting  the  humanitarian 
activities  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  or  of  the  relief  societies  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  125. 

Article  124 

The  national  Inform.atlon  Bureaux  and  the 
CfiiT.il  Information  Agency  shall  enjoy  free 
p.,'t:.-.ge  for  mall,  likewise  all  the  exemptions 
provided  for  in  Article  74,  and  further,  so 
f.ir  as  possible,  exemption  from  telegraphic 
charges  or,  at  least,  greatly  reduced  rates. 

Article  125 
Subject  to  the  measures  which  the  Detain- 
ing Powers  may  consider  essential  to  ensure 
their  security  or  to  meet  any  other  reason- 
able need,  the  represent.itives  of  religious 
organizations,  relief  societies,  or  any  other 
organization  assisting  prisoners  of  war.  shall 
receive  from  the  said  Powers,  for  themselves 
and  their  duly  accredited  agents,  all  neces- 
sary facilities  for  visiting  the  prisoners,  for 
distributing  relief  supplies  and  material. 
(rom  any  source.  Intended  for  religious, 
educational  or  recreative  purposes,  and  for 
assisting  them  in  organizing  their  leisure 
time  within  the  camps.  Such  societies  or 
organizations  may  be  constituted  In  the  ter- 
ntory  of  the  Detaining  Power  or  In  any  other 
coimtry.  or  they  may  have  an  international 
character. 

The  Detaining  Power  may  limit  the  num- 
ber of  societies  and  organizations  whose  dele- 
gates are  allowed  to  carry  out  their  activities 
in  Its  territory  and  under  its  supervision,  on 
rontliilon,  however,  that  such  limitation  shall 
:i't  hinder  the  elfective  operation  of  ade- 
qu.iie   relief    to   all   prisoners   of   war. 

Ti.e  special  position  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in  this  fleid 
shall  be  recognized  and  respected  at  all  times. 

As  soon  as  relief  supplies  or  material  in- 
tended for  the  above-mentioned  purposes  are 
handed  over  to  prisoners  of  war,  or  very 
shortly  afterwards  receipt*  for  each  consign- 
ment, signed  by  the  prisoners'  representative, 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  relief  society  or 
organization  making  the  shipment  At  the 
same  time,  receipts  for  these  consignments 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  administrative  au- 
thorities responsible  for  guarding  the 
prisoners. 


PART  VI EXECUTION   OF  THE  CONVENTION 

Section  I — General  provisions 
Article  126 

Representatives  or  delegates  of  the  Pro- 
tecting Powers  shall  have  permission  to  go  to 
all  places  where  prisoners  of  war  may  be. 
particularly  to  places  of  internment,  im- 
prisonment and  labour,  and  shall  have  access 
to  all  premises  occupied  by  prisoners  of  war; 
they  shall  also  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  places 
of  departure,  passage  and  arrival  of  prisoners 
who  are  being  transferred  They  shall  be 
able  to  interview  the  prisoners,  and  In  par- 
ticular the  prLsoners  representatives,  without 
witnesses,  either  personally  or  through  an 
interpreter. 

Representatives  and  delegates  of  the  Pro- 
tecting Powers  shall  have  full  liberty  to 
select  the  places  they  wish  to  visit.  The 
duration  and  frequency  of  these  visits  shall 
not  be  restricted  Visits  may  not  be  pro- 
hibited except  for  reasons  of  imperative  mili- 
tary necessity,  and  then  only  iis  an  excep- 
tional and  temporary  measure 

The  detaining  Power  and  the  Power  on 
which  the  said  prisoners  of  war  depend  may 
agree,  if  necessary,  that  compatriots  of  these 
prisoners  of  war  be  permitted  to  participate 
In  the  visits. 

The  delegates  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  sh.all  enjoy  the  same 
prerogatives.  The  appointment  of  such  dele- 
gates shall  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of 
the  Power  detaining  the  prisoners  of  war  to 
be  visited. 

Article  127 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake. 
in  time  of  peace  as  In  time  of  war,  to  dis- 
seminate the  text  of  the  present  Convention 
as  widely  as  possible  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and,  in  particular,  to  Include  the  study 
thereof  In  their  programmes  of  military  and, 
If  possible,  civil  Instruction,  so  that  the 
principles  thereof  may  become  known  to  all 
their  armed  forces  and  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion. 

Any  military  or  other  authorities,  who  In 
time  of  war  assume  responsibilities  in  respect 
of  prisoners  of  war.  must  possess  the  text 
of  the  Convention  and  be  specially  Instructed 
as  to  its  provisions. 

Article  128 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  com- 
mtmlcate  to  one  another  through  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  and.  during  hostilities, 
through  the  Protecting  Powers,  the  official 
translations  of  the  present  Convention,  as 
well  as  the  laws  and  regulations  which  they 
may  adopt  to  ensure  the  application  thereof. 

Article  129 

Tlie  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
enact  any  legislation  necessary  to  provide 
effective  penal  sanctions  for  persons  com- 
mitting, or  ordering  to  be  committed,  any  of 
the  grave  breaches  of  the  present  Convention 
defined  in  the  following  Article. 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  be 
under  the  obligation  to  search  for  persons 
alleged  to  have  committed,  or  to  have 
ordered  to  be  committed,  such  grave 
breaches,  and  shall  bring  such  persons,  re- 
gardless of  their  nationality,  before  its  own 
courts.  It  may  also,  if  it  prefers,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  its  own  leg- 
islation, hand  such  persons  over  for  trial  to 
another  High  Contracting  Party  concerned, 
provided  such  High  Contracting  Party  has 
made  out   a  prima   facie  cfise. 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  take 
measures  necessary  for  the  suppression  of 
all  acts  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention  other  than  the  grave 
breaches  defined  in  the  following   Article. 

In  all  circumstances,  the  accused  person.'^ 
shall  benefit  by  safeguards  of  proper  trial 
and  defence,  which  shall  not  be  less  favour- 
able than  those  provided  by  Article  105  and 
those  following  of   the  present  Convention, 


Article  130 
Grave  breaches  to  which  the  preceding 
Article  relates  shall  be  those  involving  any 
of  the  following  acts.  If  committed  against 
persons  or  property  protected  by  the  Conven- 
tion; wilful  killing,  torture  or  inhuman  treat- 
ment, including  biological  experiment..'=,  wil- 
fully causing  great  suffering  or  serious  In- 
Jury  to  body  or  health,  compelling  a  prisoner 
of  war  to  serve  in  the  forces  of  the  hoetlle 
Power,  or  wilfully  depriving  a  prisoner  of 
war  of  the  rights  of  fair  and  regular  trial 
prescribed  In  this  Convention, 
Article   131 

No    High   Contracting   Party   shall   be    al- 
lowed  to  absolve  Itself  or  any   other   High 
Contracting  Party  of  any  Uability  incurred  bv 
Itself  or  by  another  High  Contracting  Partys. 
in  respect  of  breaches  referred  to  In  the  pre-./ 
ceding  Article. 

Article    132 

At  the  request  of  a  Party  to  the  conflict, 
an  enquiry  shall  be  Instituted,  in  a  manner 
to  be  decided  between  the  Interested  Parties, 
concerning  any  alleged  violation  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

If  agreement  has  not  been  reached  con- 
cerning the  procedure  for  the  enquiry,  the 
Parties  should  agree  on  the  choice  of  an 
umpire  who  will  decide  upon  the  procedure 
to  be  followed. 

Once  the  violation  has  been  established. 
the  Parties  to  the  conflict  shall  put  an  end 
to  it  and  sball  repress  it  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay. 

Section  II — Final  provisions 
Article   133 

The  present  Convention  Is  established  In 
English  and  In  French.  Both  texts  are  equally 
authentic. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  shall  arrange  for 

official  translations  of  the  Convention  to  be 

made  in  the  Russian  and  Spanish  languages. 

Article    134 

(TS  846.  47  Stat  2021.] 

The  present  Con\ention  replaces  the  Con- 
vention of  July  27  1929.  in  relations  between 
the  High  Contracting  Parties. 

Article  135 
ITS  403.  539.  32  Stat.  1803;  36  Stat.  2277.1 
In  the  relations  between  the  Powers  which 
are  bound  by  the  Hague  Convention  respect^ 
ing  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land, 
whether  that  of  July  29,  1899,  or  that  of 
October  18,  1907,  and  which  are  parties  to  the 
present  Convention,  this  last  Convention 
shall  be  complementary  to  Chapter  II  of  the 
Regulations  annexed  to  the  above-mentioned 
Conventions  of  the  Hague. 

Article  136  , 

The  present  Convention,  which  bears  the 
date  of  this  day,  is  open  to  signature  until 
February  12  1950,  In  the  name  of  the  Powers 
represented  at  the  Conference  which  opened 
at  Creneva  on  April  21  1949;  Itirthermore,  by 
Powers  not  represented  at  that  Conference, 
but  which  are  parties  to  the  Convention  of 
Jtllv  27,  1929. 

Article  137 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified 
a,?  soon  as  possible  and  the  ratifications  shall 
be  deposited  at  Berne. 

A  record  shall  be  drawn  up  of  the  deposit 
of  each  Instrument  of  ratification  and  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  record  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  to  all  the  Powers 
In  whose  name  the  Convention  has  been 
signed,  or  whose  accession  has  been  notlfied. 

Article  138 

The  present  Convention  shall  come  into 
force  six  months  after  not  less  than  two 
Instruments  of  ratification  have  been  de- 
posited. 

Thereafter,  it  shall  come  into  force  for 
each  High  Contracting  Party  six  months  aftei 
the  deposit  of  the  instrument  of  ratification. 
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Article  139 
Prom  the  date  ol  its  ccralng  Into  force.  It 
shall  be  open  to  any  Power  In  whoee  nanie 
the  present  Con»eniicri  has  not  been  signed, 
to  accede  to  this  Convention. 


Article    140 
Accessions  shall  be  notified  In  writing  to 
the    Swtsa    Feder^a    Council,    and    shall    take 
effect  sU   n^onths  after   the   date   on   which 
they  are  received. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  shall  conimunl- 
cate  the  accessions  to  all  i)>e  Powers  in  whose 
name  the  Convenllon  has  been  signed,  or 
whose  accession  has  been  notitied. 
Article  141 
The  situuiiona  provided  for  in  Articles  2 
and  3  shall  «lve  Inimedi.ite  effect  W  raUhca- 
tions  deposited  and  accessions  notified  by  the 
Parties  U)  the  contllct  before  or  alter  the 
begiiinlni;  of  hostilities  or  occupation.  The 
Swiss  Federal  CouncU  shall  conmiuniciite  bv 
the  quickest  method  any  ratifications  or 
acce^ious  received  from  Parties  to  the  con- 
flict. 

Article  142 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  .shall 
be  at  liberty  to  denounce  the  present 
Convention.  ^    _, 

The  denunciation  shall  be  notified  in  w-ril- 
in?  to  the  SWISS  Federal  Council,  which 
shall  transmit  It  to  the  Governments  of  all 
the  High  Contracting  Parties. 

■n,e  denunciation  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  notification  thereof  has  been  made 
to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council.  HoweveT.  a 
demmclation  of  which  noUfication  ^--^  been 
made  at  a  time  when  the  denouncing 
power  is  involved  In  a  conflict  shaJl  not  U.ke 
effect  until  peace  has  been  concluded,  and 
until  after  operations  connected  with  release 
and  repatriation  of  the  persons  P">teot.;^ 
by  the  present  Convention  have  been  ter- 
minated. 

The  denunciation  .shall  have  effect  onl>  n 
respect  of  the  denouncing  Power.  I'  f^f  1"» 
no  way  impair  the  obligations  which  the 
Parties  to  the  conflict  shall  remain  bovmd  t^ 
fulfill  by  virtue  of  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  naticms,  iv.  they  result  from  the  u. age. 
established  among  civilized  peoples,  from  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  the  dictates  of  the 
public   conscience. 

Article  143 
The  Swi<a  Federal  Council  shall  register 
the  present  Convention  with  the  Secretariat 
of  the  united  Nations.  The  Swiss  Federa 
Council  shall  also  inform  the  Secretariat  of 
the  united  Natl.ms  of  all  ratifications^  ac- 
cessions and  denunciations  received  by  It 
w'th  respect  to  the  present  Convention. 

In  witness  where<:.f  the  undersigned,  hav- 
ing deposited  their  respective  full  powers, 
have  signed  the  present  Convention. 

Done  at  Geneva  this  twelfth  day  of  Augvist 
1949  in  the  English  and  French  languages. 
The  original  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Swl.ss  Confederation.  The 
SWISS  Federal  Council  shall  transmit  cer- 
tmed  copies  thereof  to  each  of  the  signatory 
and  acceding  States. 

For  Afghanistan;   M    Osman  Amlrl. 

For  the  Peoples  RepubUc  of  Albania:    J. 

For  \rgentma:  GulUermo  A.  SperoiU. 
For  Australia:    Norman  R.  Mlghell. 
For   Austria:    Dr,   Rud.   Bluehdorn. 
F>r  Belgium:  Maurice  Bourquln. 
For   the   Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
,      public:  I.  Kushoinlkov. 

For  Bolivia:  O   Medelros. 
For  Bnizil:  Joao  Pinto  da  SUva. 
F»r   the   Bulgarian   People's  Bepubhc:    K.. 
B.  Svetlov. 

For  Canada:  Max.  H.  Wershof. 

For  Ceylon:    V.  Coomaraswamy. 

For  ChUe:  F   Clsternas  OrUz. 

For  China:  Wu  Nan-Ju. 

For  Colombia;   Rafael  Roch*  Schloes. 


For  Cuba;  J    de  !a  Luz  Le6n. 
Fi.r  Denmark:  Georg  Cohn,  Paul  Ipsen. 
For  Egypt:  A   K   Safwat 
For  Ecuador:  Alex.  Gastelu. 
For  Spftln:  Luis  Calderon.  ,    ,    „,, 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Leland 
Harrison.  Rayinund  P.  T.  YingUng 
For  Ethiopia:   Gachaou  Zelleke. 
Ptar  Finland:    Relnliold  Svento. 
For  France:  O   Cahen-Salvador. 
For  Greece:    M.  Pesmazoglou. 
For  Guatemala:   A.  Dupont-WlUemln. 

l.\:,r    the    Hungarian    Peoples    Republic. 
Anna  Kiira. 

For  India:  D    B.  Desal. 

For  Iran:  A.  H    Meyliadch. 

For   the   Republic   of   Ireland:    Sean  Mac- 
Bride. 

For   Isniel:    M.   Kahany. 

For    Italy:    Glaclnto    Auriti,    Ettore    Bais- 

irocchi. 

For   the  Lebanon:    Mikaoul. 

For  Liechleu.stein:  Cumle  F.  Wilczek. 

For  Luxemburg:   J.  Sturm. 

For  Mexico:  Pedro  de  Alba,  W.  R.  Castro. 

For  the  principality  of  M>:aiaco;  M.  Loze. 

Pi,r    Nicaragua;    Lifschitz. 

F-or  Norway;   Rolf  Andersen. 

For  New  Zealand;  G.  R.  Laking^      r-     a    w 

For  Pakistan:   S.  M.  A.  Farukl.  M.  C  .  A.  H. 
Shaikh. 

I.vir   Paraguay;    Conrad  Fehr. 

^.r  The  Netherlands;   J.  Basch  de  Rosen- 

thai. 

For  Peru ;  Gonzalo  Pizzaro. 

For    the    Republic    of    the   Philippines;    P. 

Sebastian. 

For  Poland:  Julian  Przybos. 

For  Portugal :  G.  Caldelra  Coelho^ 

For   the   Rumanian  People's  Republic.   I. 

°'fTX  united  Kingdom  of  O^-'f  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland:  Robert  Cralgle,  H  A. 
-.itrntt    W    H    G.wdner. 

For  the  Holy  See:   Philippe  Bemardlnl. 

For  El  Salvador:   R.  A.  Bu.staraante. 

For  Sweden:  SUffan  Soderblom. 

Par  Swtlzerland:  Max  Pctitpierre.  Plinlo 
Bolla,  Colonel  div.  du  Pa.squler,  Ph.  Zutter, 

"  For"sJ^la:  Omar  El  Djabrl,  A    Gennaoul. 
For  Czechoslovakia:  Tauber. 
For  -IMrkey:    Rana  Tarhan. 
For  the  Ukranian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 

''%^°L°Vn'^onTi%tiet  Socialist  Repub- 

""por^Urugul"':  Conseiller  Colonel  Hector  J. 

Blanco  „. 

Pr.r  Venezuela:  A.  Posse  de  R'vas 
For  the  Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  "i  u- 

goslavia:    Milan  RlbUc. 


AVNEX  I— MODEt.  AGRKMSNT  CONCERNINT. 
DIRECT  REP-^TKI-^TTON  AND  ACCOMMOD..TTON 
In     NEt'TRAL     COCNTKIBS     OF     WOVNDED     AND 

SrcK  Prisoners  or  War 

(Sec  Article  110) 

I       PRINCIPLES     FOR     DIRECT     REPATRIATION     AND 
ACOO.MMODATION     IN     NEUTRAL    COUNTRIES 

,4.  Direct  repatriation 
The  follov^mg  shall  be  repatriated  direct: 
I  1)  All  prisoners  of  war  .suffering  from  the 
following  disabilities  as  the  result  of  fauma^ 
lof«  of  a  hmb.  paralysis,  articular  or  other 
disabilities,  when  this  disability  is  at  le«st 
the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  or  the  equivalent 
of  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot. 

Without  prejudice  to  a  more  generous  in- 
terpretation, the  following  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a 

'°Ta)  Loss  of  a  hand  or  of  all  the  fingers. 
or  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand: 
k«s  of  a  foot,  or  of  all  the  toes  and 
metaursiils  of  one  foot. 

(b)  Ankylosis,  lofis  of  asseous  tlsstie. 
cicatricial  contracture  preventing  the  func- 
tion of  one  of  the  large  articulations  or  of  all 
the  digital  jotutB  of  one  hand. 


(ci    Pseudarthrosls  of  the  long  bones. 

(d)  Deformities  due  to  fracture  or  othf-r 
Inlury  which  seriously  Interfere  with  func- 
tion and  weight-bearing  power 

(21  All  wounded  prisoners  cf  war  wh  •■;? 
condition  has  become  chronic,  to  the  exten- 
that  progno-==is  appears  to  exclude  recovery- 
In  spite  of  treatment.— within  one  year  fr>  m 
the  date  of  the  injury,  as,  for  example,  m 

^^(a)  Projectile  in  the  heart,  even  if  the 
Mixed  Medical  Commission  should  fail,  at 
the  time  of  their  examination,  to  detect  any 
serlou.s  disorders. 

(hi  Metallic  splinter  in  the  brain  or  the 
lung"  even  if  the  Mixed  Medical  Commis- 
sion cannot,  at  the  time  of  examination, 
detect  any  local  or  general  reaction. 

(CI  Osteomveiltis.  when  recovery  cannn- 
be  foreseeen  in  the  course  of  the  year  follow- 
Lug  the  injury,  and  which  seems  llkclv  -.o 
result  in  ankylosis  of  a  Joint,  or  other  rx- 
palrmcnta  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  h..:;ri 
or  a  foot, 

id)  Perforating  and  suppur;iting  injury  •..; 
the  large  Joints. 

ie)  Injury  to  the  skull,  with  los.-^  cr 
shiftJng  of  t)ony  tissue. 

(/I    Injuring  or  burning  of   the  face  ^v.-.r. 
loss  of  tissue  and  functional  lesion.-;. 
{g)   Injury  to  the  spinal  cord. 
(/n    Lesion    of   the   peripheral   nerves,   fr.f 
sequelae  of  which  are  equivalent  to  the  lo^^ 
of  a  hand  or  foot,  and  the  cure  of  which  rr- 
quires  more  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  ::-.- 
Jurv    for  example;   injury  to  the  br-ichi..!  or 
Uimbos.icral  plexus  median  or  sciatic  nerves 
likewise  combined  Injury  to  the  radi.il  ar,d 
cubital  nerves  or  to  the  lateral  popliteal  nerve 
(N    peroneous  communis)    and  medial  pop- 
liteal nerve   (N.  tibialis);   etc.     The  sep.mte 
inlury  of  the  radial  (musculosplraU.  cubiul. 
lateral  or  medial  popliteal  nerves  shall  not, 
however,  warrant  repatriation  except  In  case 
of    contractures   or    of    serious    neurotrophic 
disturbance. 

(i)  Injury  to  the  urinary  system,  vi\th  in- 
capacitating results. 

(3)  All  sick  prisoners  of  war  who.se  condi- 
tion has  become  chronic  to  the  extent  that 
prognosis  seems  to  exclude  recovery— In  spite 
of  treatment— »'lthin  one  year  from  the  in- 
ception of   the  disease,  as.   for  examp.e,  in 

case  of : 

ia\  Progressive  tuberculosis  of  any  organ 
which  according  to  medical  prognosis,  can- 
n<n  be  cured  or  at  least  considerably  im- 
proved by  treatment  In  a  neutral  country. 

(b)  Exudate  pleurisy. 

(c)  Serious  diseases  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans of  non-tubercular  etiology,  presumed 
incurable,  for  example:  serious  P^'n^^njiry 
emphv.se  ma.  with  or  without  bronchitis, 
chronic  asthma';  chronic  bronchitis*  lasting 
more  than  one  year  in  capltlvlty;  bronchiec- 

'  (dl'^'rlous  chronic  affections  of  the  cir- 
culat  .ry'svstem.  for  example:  valvular  lesions 
and  lavocarditls',  which  have  shown  signs  o 
circulatory     failure    during    captivity,    em 
thoufh  the  Mixed  Medical  Commission  can 
not   cetect   any  such   signs  at   the   time  o. 
examination:    affections   of   the  P<-r'"^f'""^^ 
and  the  vessels  (Buerger's  disea.se,  aneuribni= 
of  the  large  vcs.sels);  etc. 

ic)  Serious  chronic  affections  of  the  dipes 
tlve  organs,  for  example:  gastric  OT^^o<ieru^^ 
ulcer:  sequelae  of  gastric  orcrations  per 
formed  In  captivity:  chronic  ^■'•'^^'•'"f;,  ^" 
teritls  or  colitis,  having  lasted  more  th^"  °"t 
year  and  seriously  affecting  the  general  ion 
dition;  cirrhosis  of  the  liver:  chronic  choie 
cystopathy*.  etc. 


•The  decision  of  the  Mixed  Medical  Coni- 
ml-sslon  shall  be  based  to  a  B^eat  extent  on 
the  records  kept  by  camp  physicians  .na 
surgeons  of  the  same  nationality  as  the  pr-- 
oners  of  war.  or  on  an  examination  by  n-C" 
cal  specialists  of  the  Detaining  Power. 


I'l  Serious  chronic  affections  of  the  gen- 
•i-urlnary  organs,  for  example:  chronic 
di  c.ises  of  the  kidney  with  consequent  dis- 
(.rdirs;  nephrectomy  because  of  a  tubercular 
k;cuiey;  chronic  pyelitis  or  chronic  cystitis; 
!,\aronephroslfl  or  pyonephrosis;  chronic 
,r.i-,  e  gynaecological  conditions;  normal 
;irL>;n.incy  and  obstetrical  disorder,  where  it 
:v  iinposslble  to  accommodate  In  a  neutral 
country;  etc. 
lyi  Serious  chronic  diseases  of  the  cen- 
tral and  peripheral  nervous  system,  for 
ex.iniple:  all  obvious  psychoses  and  psycho- 
ueuni.ses.  such  as  serious  hysteria,  serious 
i.tjjtlvity  psychoneurosls,  etc.,  duly  verified 
by  a  specialist*;  any  epilepsy  duly  verified  by 
;;it>  camp  physician*;  cerebral  arterloscle- 
:  ,.s;-.  chronic  neuritis  lasting  more  than  one 
■,.'::    etc 

, 'i  I  Serious  chronic  diseases  of  the  neuro- 
veeetative  system,  with  considerable  dimi- 
nution of  mental  or  physical  fitness,  notlce- 
:ii,ile  loss  of  weight  and  general  asthenia. 

Ill  Blindness  of  both  eyes,  or  of  one  eye 
when  the  vision  of  the  other  is  less  than  1 
■.II  spite  of  the  use  of  corrective  glasses, 
d;niinutlon  of  visual  acuity  In  ca.ses  where  It 
;s  imposssible  to  restore  it  by  correction  to 
an  acuity  of  ij  in  at  least  one  eye*:  other 
pr.ivc  ocular  affections,  for  example:  glau- 
coma, iritis,  choroiditis;  trachoma:  etc. 

iti  Auditive  disorders,  such  as  total  uni- 
lateral deafness,  if  the  other  ear  does  not 
discern  the  ordinary  spoken  word  at  a  dis- 
Utnce  of  one  metre*;  etc 

i/i  Serious  affections  of  metabolism,  for 
ex;iniple;  diabetes  mellltus  requiring  insulin 
tre:itment;  etc. 

I  m  I  Serious  disorders  of  the  endocrine 
e'.ands,  for  example;  thyrotoxicosis;  hypo- 
tiiyrosls:  Addison's  disease;  Simmonds' 
cachexia;  tetany;  etc. 

I?!  I  Grave  and  chronic  disorders  of  the 
blood-forming  organs. 

(01  Serious  cases  of  chronic  Intoxication, 
for  example:  lead  poisoning,  mercury  poison- 
ing morphinism,  cocainlsm,  alcoholism;  gas 
or  radiation  poisoning;  etc, 

(pi  Chronic  affections  of  locomotion,  with 
obvious  functional  disorders,  for  example; 
arthritis  deformans;  primary  and  secondary 
progressive  chronic  polyarthritis;  rheuma- 
tism with  serious  clinical  symptoms;  etc. 

iq)  Serious  chronic  skin  diseases  not 
.onenable  to  treatment. 
trl  Any  malignant  growth. 
(s)  Serious  chronic  Infectious  diseases, 
persisting  for  one  year  after  their  inception, 
for  example:  malaria  with  decided  organic 
in^palrment,  amcebic  or  baclllary  dysentery 
With  grave  disorders:  tertiary  vlscerai  syphli- 
lis  re.sistant  to  treatment;  leprosy:  etc. 

(/)  Serious  avitaminosls  or  serious  Inani- 
tion. 

B,  Accomvrodntion    in    neutral   countries 
The  following  shall  be  eligible  for  accom- 
modation in  a  neutral  country; 

(11  All  wounded  prisoners  of  war  who  are 
not  likely  to  recover  In  captivity,  but  who 
nilght  be  cured  or  whose  condition  might 
be  considerably  Improved  by  accommodation 
In  a  neutral  country. 

(2)  Prisoners  of  war  sufTering  from  any 
form  of  tuberculosis,  of  whatever  organ,  and 
whose  treatment  In  a  neutral  country  would 
be  likely  to  lead  to  recovery  or  at  least  to 
considerable  Improvement,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  primary  tuberculosis  cured  before 
captivity, 

(3)  Prisoners  of  war  suffering  from  affec- 
tions requiring  treatment  of  the  respiratory, 
circulatory,  digestive,  nervous,  sensory, 
genlto-urlnary,  cutaneous,  locomotive  organs, 
etc..  If  such  treatment  could  clearly  have  bet- 
ter results  In  a  neutral  country  than  In  cap- 
tivity. 

i4)  Prisoners  of  war  who  have  undergone 
a  nephrectomy  In  captivity  for  a  non-tuijer- 


cular  renal  affection;  cases  of  osteomyelitis, 
on  the  way  to  recovery  or  latent:  diabetes 
mellitus  not  requiring  insulin  treatment;  etc. 

( 5 )  Prisoners  of  war  suffering  from  war  or 
captivity  nevu^oses.  Cases  of  captivity 
neurosis  which  are  not  cured  after  three 
months  of  accommodation  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try, or  which  after  that  length  of  time  are 
not  clearly  on  the  way  to  complete  cure,  shall 
bo  repatriated. 

(6)  All  prisoners  of  war  suffering  from 
chronic  intoxication  (giises,  metals,  alkaloids, 
etc.  I.  for  whom  the  prospects  of  cure  In  a 
neutral  country  are  especially  favourable 

(7)  All  women  prisoners  of  war  who  are 
pregnant  or  mothers  with  Infants  and  small 
children. 

The  following  cases  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
accommodation  in  a  neutral  country: 

(1)  All  duly  verified  chronic  psychoses. 

(2)  All  organic  or  functional  nervous  af- 
fections considered  to  be  incurable. 

(3  1  All  contagious  diseases  during  the  pe- 
riod in  which  they  are  transmissible,  with  the 
exception  of  tuberculosis. 

IX.    GENERAL   OB.SERVATIONS 

(1)  The  conditions  given  shall,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  be  interpreted  and  applied  In  as 
broad  a  spirit  as  possible.  Neuropathic  and 
psychopathic  conditions  caused  by  war  or 
captivity,  as  well  as  cases  of  tuberculosis  in 
all  stages,  shall  above  all  benefit  by  such 
liberal  interpretation.  Prisoners  of  war  who 
have  sustained  se\eral  wounds,  none  of 
which,  considered  by  itself.  Justifies  repatria- 
tion, shall  be  examined  m  the  same  spirit, 
with  due  regard  for  the  psychic  traumatism 
due  to  the  number  of  their  wounds. 

(2)  All  unquestionable  cases  giving  the 
right  to  direct  repatriation  (amputation, 
total  blindness  or  deafness,  open  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  mental  disorder,  malignant 
growth,  etc  »  shall  be  examined  and  re- 
patriated as  soon  as  jXKSsible  by  the  camp 
physicians  or  by  military  medical  conimis- 
slons  appKDlnted  by  the  Detaining  Power. 

(3)  Injuries  and  diseases  w'hich  existed 
before  the  wsu-  and  which  have  not  become 
worse,  as  well  as  war  Injuries  which  have 
not  prevented  subsequent  military  service, 
shall  not  entitle  to  direct  repatriation, 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  Annex  shall  be 
interpreted  and  applied  In  a  similar  manner 
In  all  countries  party  to  the  conflict.  The 
Powers  and  authorities  concerned  shall  grant 
to  Mixed  Medical  Commissions  all  the  fa- 
cilities necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  task. 

(5)  The  examples  quoted  under  di  above 
represent  only  typical  cases.  Cases  which 
do  not  correspond  exactly  to  these  provisions 
shall  be  Judged  In  the  spirit  of  the  provisions 
of  Article  110  of  the  present  Convention, 
aiad  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  present 
Agreement, 

Annex    II — REctJLATioNS    Concerning    Mixuj 

Medical  Commi.ssions 

(See  Article  112) 

Article  1 

The  Mixed  Medical  Commissions  provided 
for  in  Article  112  of  the  Convention  shall 
be  composed  of  three  members,  two  of  whom 
shall  belong  to  a  neutral  country,  the  ^hlrd 
being  appointed  by  the  Detaining  Power, 
One  of  the  neutral  members  shall  take  the 
chair. 

Article  2 

The  two  neutral  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  acting  in  agreement  with  the 
Protecting  Power,  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
taining Power.  They  may  be  domiciled  either 
In  their  country  of  origin,  in  any  other 
neutral  country,  or  in  the  territory  of  the 
Detaining  Power. 


Article  3 

Tlie  neutrai  members  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Parties  to  the  conflict  concerned,  who 
shall  notify  their  approval  to  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  to 
the  Protecting  Power.  Upon  such  notifica- 
tion, the  neutral  members  shall  be  considered 
as  effectively  appointed. 

Article  4 
Deputy  members  shall  also  be  appointed  In 
sufficient  number  to  replace  the  regular 
members  In  case  of  need.  They  shall  be 
appointed  at  the  same  time  as  the  regular 
members  or.  at  least,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Article  5 
If  for  any  reason  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  cannot  arrange  for 
the  appointment  of  the  neutral  members, 
this  shall  be  done  by  the  Power  protecting 
the  Interests  of  the  prisoners  of  war  to  be 
examined. 

Article  6 

So  far  as  possible,  one  of  the  two  neutral 
members  shall  be  a  surgeon  and  the  other 
a  phvsiclan. 

Article  7 

The  neutral  members  shall  be  entirely  In- 
dependent of  the  Parties  to  the  conflict, 
which  shall  grant  them  all  facilltle.  In  the 
accomplishment  of  their  duties. 

Article  8 
By  agreement  with  the  Detaining  Power, 
t!ie  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  when  making  the  appointments  pro- 
vided for  in  Articles  2  and  4  of  the  present 
Regulations,  shall  settle  the  terms  of  service 
of  the  nominees. 

Article  9 
The  Mixed  Medical  Commissions  shall  be- 
gin their  work  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
neutral  members  have  been  approved,  and 
in  any  case  within  a  period  of  three  months 
from  the  date  of  such  approval. 

Article  10 

The  Mixed  Medical  Commission  shall  ex- 
amine all  the  prisoners  designated  In  Article 
113  of  the  Convention,  They  shall  propose 
repatriation,  rejection,  or  reference  to  a  later 
examination.  Their  decisions  shall  be  made 
by  a  majority  vote. 

Article  11 
The  decisions  made  by  the  Mixed  Medical 
Commissions  In  each  specific  case  shall  be 
communicated  during  the  month  following 
their  visit,  to  the  Detaining  Power,  the  Pro- 
tecting Power  and  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross.  The  Mixed  Medical 
Commissions  shall  also  inform  each  prisoner 
of  War  examined  of  the  decision  made,  and 
shall  issue  to  those  whose  repatriation  has 
been  proposed,  certificates  similar  to  the 
model  appended  to  the  present  Convention. 

Article  12 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Mixed  Medical 
Commissions  within  three  months  of  the 
time  when  it  receives  due  notification  of 
such  decisions. 

Article  13 

If  there  is  no  neutral  physician  In  a  coun- 
try where  the  services  of  a  Mixed  Medical 
Commission  seem  to  be  required,  and  If  it  Is 
for  any  reason  Impossible  to  appoint  neutral 
doctors  who  are  resident  in  another  country, 
the  Detaining  Power,  acting  In  agreement 
with  the  Protecting  Power,  shall  set  up  a 
Medical  Commission  which  shall  undertake 
the  same  duties  as  a  Mixed  Medical  Com- 
mission, subject  to  the  provisions  of  .Articles 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  8  of  the  present  Regulations. 

Article  14  ^      , 

Mixed  Medical  Commissions  shall  function 
permanently  and  shall  visit  each  camp  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  six  months 
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-ny   aiimnijjiri   9M1   01   P-^^J  *m   !'"'  I 
»ouo  JB  ipmi;  9M  'janosiJil  Orf^iui  si  jjji  ,><| 

^f|  saiiij}  ipi  jB  psiiJBo  a<l  isiuu  ia\-o  onx 
iiiaill  JO  jjwl  Joa  *™  infl 
JO  saojoj  paniJT  WJI  iOBdiiioaoB  oiim 

aoixoN 


uoiSiiaH 


tdA%  pooia 


a 

-< 


■""H 


w-ia 


IM^i  'S\ 


jqajou 


I 
I 

f 

I 

rhotORraph    ; 
of  the         « 


(Name  of  the  country  and  military 
author  ty  issuing  this  card) 


ihi:N  ri  r\'  c  \i;i) 

l-,,.;    ^    f.fr-<.\   Wllx   ACCOMFANIKS 


Reverse 

M.ie 


Name 

First  names _ 

Date  aii'l  yUwe  vi  li.rtli 

Acoomiiani05  th-  Arv  ■  .1  Forces  as 

Date  0/  issue  Signature  of  bearer 


1    Krout 


Remarks.— This  card  should  l>«-  made  "ut  'or  prcfcrencr  in  two  or  three  lamruages, 
one  of  which  is  in  iiiteriiation.il  li.-*  Atui.u  -;;<  u(  the  card:  13  by  10  centimeters. 
It  should  he  folded  along  the  dotiod  aw. 

AN  MA    IV 

B.  CAiTVliK   CAKD 
(SM  Article  70) 


PRISO.^EB  01  W  \  R    MA  IT, 


1.  Front 


Postaj;<*  frp*' 


CAPTURE  CARD  FOR  PRISONER  OK  WAR 


B.   CAPTL'KE   CARD — Continued 


Writ*  legibly  and  in 
block  lettiTS 


1.  Power  on  which  the 
pru^oner  dei>cn'ls 


2.  Name 


First  names  (in  full) 


i.  First  name  o(  fathf  r' 


5.  Date  of  birth 6.  Place  of  birth. 

7.  Rank - -- 

8.  Service  number 

9.  Address  of  next  of  kin 


•10.  Taken  prisoner  on-  (or) 

CoiniiiB  from  (Camp  No.,  hospital,  etc.) 

•II    (n)    Good    health— (b)    .Not   wounded— (c)    Recovered— (. 1 1 

Convalescent— (e)  Slck-(f)  Slightly  woundeU-(g)  Se^iou^ly 

wounded. 


This  card  niiKst  1)0  cr)m- 
pleted  by  each  prb^ner  iitt- 
mediately  after  N'ing  takin 
prisoner  ami  nicti  time  hi-: 
address  iscliaiined  iby  n'HMHi 
of  transfer  to  ri  ho.'^pital  or  1  • 
another  campK 

1  hi.s  c;ird  is  distinct  from 
the  S[)tcial  card  which  »aiii 

Ert.soner  is  allowed  to  scnl  i) 
Is  relatives. 


CENTRAL  PRISONERS 

OF  WAR  Ar.KNf^Y 

IS  ■.  I  Knktki'AI   com  mitt kk 

I  i  K  \  1  \  A 


«  W  !  r?  K  R  I  f  s  1 1 


2    Rrv.  r;T 

SiJt' 


12.  My  present  address  Is:  Prisoner  No 

Name  of  camp. 

13.  Date !♦■  Signature., 


•Strike  out  what  is  not  applicable— Do  not  add  :iriy  remarks- 
Se<'  expliiiiatioMS  overleaf. 


Remprks.- This  form  should  be  made  nnt  m  two  or  throe  lann  v.- 
piirtlcul:irlv  in  the  nri.soiier'';  own  lanctiace  ind  in  that  of  the  D.  i.u 
Ing  Power."  ActuaiJize    i;.  I'j  :ii  ■■  ceuiiujeties. 


ANNl  X   IV 

C.  CORRESPOMiKNCK  CAiU)   A-M)   i.FlIi,  It 

(see  Article  71) 

I.  c,\Rn. 


Pri.sonkb  of  Wah  Mah. 

POST  CARD 

To 

1       Post.ape  free       ! 

Sell.irr, 

Name  and  first  names 

P!  ler  of  1 1 

Place  and  date  of  birtb 

>«l:n,itlon 

Prisoner  of  War  No. 

street       -      -    - 

Name  of  camp 

Province 

Country  where  posted 

% 
ir  Deixirtn,' nt  

NAWK   or  ("AMP V.xU' 


Write  on  the  dottt'd  Hues  only  and  as  lepiHy  a-s  po=slh>. 


Reniiirks.-'l  Ills  drin  «houM  t«'  mnde  oiit  In  tv»o  or  three  'a"?'""'; 
)artieiilarly  In  tlie  priaiiner's  own  lannuaee  and  In  that  of  lite  lietalnms 
Power.    Actual  siie  of  (orm:  16  liy  lU  iTntlnaetres. 
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ANNIX    I\ 
c.  coRk^:.^^o^DE.\l  K  i  aku  and  letter 

(see  Article  71) 

2.  I  i  m  K 


ANNEX  IV 

D.  NOTIFICATION  OF  DEATH 
(see  Article  120) 


PKISONEK   OF    V\  A  k   -MAIL 

I'ostiice  f.'i-e 
To 


riao<-_ 
Strf<'t  - 

CoiKii'  y 
I     !  '.  [.Hrtnunt  or  rro\)iioe  , 


p»)SOd  .-"jjiiM  if  jjunoj 

diUBOjo  smts; 

ON  ^\\  JO  jauosuj 

— lUJiq  JO  ,Tatj|<l  put!  ajra 
sstucu  isjy  pur  jcucm 


(Title  of  responsible 
stithorily) 


NOTIFICATION  OF  DEATH 


Power  on  which  the 
prisoner  depended... 


Kiiiuirk-s,-Thi.s  form  .should  be  made  out  in  two  or  three  languaRcs,  particularly 
,-.  the  pri.soner'i.  own  lauguaRe  and  in  that  of  the  detaining  Power.  It  should  tie 
f  iKli  .1  along  the  dutlci  line,  llie  tab  bcinj  inserted  in  the  sUt  (marked  by  a  line  of 
I  lerisksi  It  then  h;i5  the  appearance  of  an  envelope.  Overleaf,  it  is  lined  like  Ilie 
[«,  traid  sbovp  (Alines  IV  C  D:  tiiis  space  can  contain  about  250  words  which  the 
pa-soner  is  In*  to  » r  iK       A< '  ual  si7,e  of  the  folde<l  form:  29  hy  15  centimetres. 


Annfx  III — Rioii  \i!ONS  Concerning 

Collective  Reliff 

(See  Article  73  i 

Article   1 

P.-isoncrs'  rcpresentiitives  fhall  be  allowed 

t.i  distribute  collective  relief  shipments  for 

wir.ch   they  are   responsible  to  all   prisoners 

of  w:.r  administered  by  their  camp.  incUid- 

ine  those  who  are  In  hospit.ils,  or  in  prisons 

o:  i.ther  penal  est:ibUshmerits. 

Article   2 

The  distribution  of  coUf■c!.^e  relicl  ship- 
mer.ts  shall  be  effected  in  accordance  w;tti 
;:.(■  instructions  of  the  donors  and  with  a 
p^aii  drawn  up  by  the  prisoners'  represent. i- 
u.ts.  The  Issue  of  medical  stores  shall, 
!:  'Aever,  be  made  for  preference  in  agree- 
Hit'iu  with  the  senior  medical  officers,  and 
•:,e  latter  may.  In  hospitals  and  liirirmarles. 
i^ar.e  the  said  instructions,  If  the  needs  oi 
t:.o:r  patients  so  demand.  Within  the  limits 
thus  defined,  the  distribution  shall  a!v»,ay,s  be 
carried  out  equitably. 

Article  3 

The  said  prisoners'  representatives  or  tlieir 
a;,^i,stants  shall  be  allowed  to  ^o  to  the  point-s 
or  arrival  of  relief  supplies  near  their  camps. 
So  as  to  enable  the  prisoners'  representatives 
"r  ;heir  assistants  to  verify  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  the  goods  received, 
and  to  make  out  detailed  reports  there  ii. 
f  r  the  donors. 

Article  4 
Prisoners'    representatives    shall    be    given 
the  facilities  necessary  for  verifying  whether 


Name  and  first  names 

First  name  of  fattier 
Place  and  date  of  birth 
Place  and  date  of  death 

Rank  and  service  numtK  r  (as  given  on 

identity  disc; 

Address  of  next  of  kin 

yhere  and  wlien  taken  prisoner 

Cause  and  circumstances  of  deat  h 

Place  of  burial 

Is  the  irrave  marked  and  can  it  lie 
found  later  by  the  relatives? 

Are  the  personal  eflects  of  the  de- 
cea.sed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Detain- 
ing Power  or  are  they  being  for- 
warded together  w ith  this  notification? 

If  forw  arded,  through  what  agency? 

Can  llie  person  who  cared  for  the  de- 
ceased during  sickness  or  duriiip  his 
last  moments  (doctor,  nurse,  minis- 
ter of  religion,  fellow  iirisoner)  give 
here  or  on  an  attached  sheet  a  short 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
death  and  burial? 


(Date,  seal  and  signature  of  resinmsilile    Signature  and  address  of  two  witnesses 
authority.) 


Remarks.-This  form  should  be  made  out  in  two  or  three  languages.  P*rtinil;j'-Iy 
in  the  prisoner's  own  language  and  in  that  of  the  Detaining  Power.  Actual  sixe  ol 
the  (onu:  /i  by  'Hi  centimetres. 


the  distribution  of  collective  relief  in  all 
subdivisions  and  annexes  of  their  camps  i.:i.s 
been  carried  out  m  accordance  \>.:t!i  their 
Instructions. 

Article   5 
Pr.buneri    rt  pi  csentatives  shall  be  allowed 
to  fill  up.  and  cause  to  be  fiiled  np  by  ti.e 
prisoners'   representatives   of   labour   detach- 
ments  or    by    the   senior   medical   officers   of 
infirmaries  and  hospitals,  forms  or  question- 
naires Intended   for   the   donors,   relating  U) 
rollrctivp    relief    suppHcs     (distribution,    re- 
quirements    quantities,    etc.i-      Such    forms 
and  qnestiunnaires.  duly  completed,  shall  be 
forw;rderi   1"  the  donors  witliou*  delay 
Article   6 
In  order  to  secure  the  regular  i.ssue  of  col- 
lective relief  to  the  prisoners  of  war  m   their 
camp,  and  to  meet  any  needs  that  may  arise 
from  the  arrival  of  new  contingents  of  pris- 
rmers,  prisoners'  representatives  shall   be  al- 
l.r.ved    to   build    up    and   maintain    adequate 
reserve  stocks   of   collective   relief.      For   this 
purpose,     they    shall     ha\e     suitable     ware- 
liouses    at     their    dispcjsal;     each     warehouse 
iliali    be   provided    with   two   locks,    the    pris- 
oners'   representative    holding    the    keys    of 
one  lock  and  the  camp  commander  tlie  kv-vs 
<i!  the  other 

Article   7 
When  collective  consignm.ents   of  clothing 
are  available,  each  prisoner  of  war  shall  re- 
tain in  his  posse.ssion  at  least  one  complete 
set  of  clothes      If  a  prisoner  has  more  than 


one  set  of  clothes,  the  prisoners'  representa- 
tive shall  be  permitted  to  withdraw  excess 
clothing  from  those  with  the  largest  number 
of  sets,  or  particular  articles  in  excess  of  one, 
if  this  Is  necessary  in  order  to  supply  pris- 
oners who  are  less  well  provided  He  shall 
!;  it  hcwever  v.,t;.Q.-aw  second  sets  of  un- 
dprr:..th,r.g  sikk"-  (r  ftxitwear,  unless  this 
IS  ilic  i  nlv  n,i  vns  ct  providing  lor  prisoners 

Article  8 

1  he  High  Contracting  Parties,  and  the  De- 
taining Powers  In  particular,  shall  authorize, 
as  far  as  possible  and  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations governing  the  supply  of  the  popula- 
tion, all  purchases  of  goods  made  In  their 
territories  for  the  distribution  of  collective 
relief  to  prisoners  of  war.  They  shall  simi- 
larly facilitate  the  transfer  of  funds  and 
Cither  financial  measures  of  a  technical  or 
administrative  nature  taken  for  the  pur- 
jose  of  making  such  purchases. 
Article  9 

'llie  f.ircgou-g  jTovisions  shall  not  consti- 
tute an  obsUicle  to  the  right  of  prisoners  of 
war  to  receive  collective  relief  before  their 
arr;\  al  m  a  camp  or  in  the  course  of  transfer, 
nor  to  the  poKsibiiity  of  representatives  of  the 
Protecting  Power,  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  or  any  other  body 
piving  a-ssistance  to  prisoners  which  may  be 
responsible  for  the  forwarding  of  such  sup- 
plies, ensuring  the  distribution  tliereof  to 
the  addresses  by  other  means  tlial  Uicy 
may  deem  useful. 
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Annex  IV 

T.    REPATRIATION    CERTTFICATK  4 

{See   Annex   It,   Article   It) 
Repartrlatlon  Certificate 
Date: 
Camp: 
Hospital : 
Surname : 
First  names: 
Date  of  birth: 
Rank 

Army  Number: 
P  W  Number: 
Injury  Disease: 
Decision  of  the  Commission: 

Chairman  of  the  Mixed  Medical  Com- 
mission 
A  -  direct  repatriation 
B- accommodation  In  a  neutral  country 
NC-re-examlnatlon    by   next   Commission 

A.VNFX  V — MODEI,  Recci-ations  Concfrning 
Paymfnts  Sent  by  Prisoners  to  thur 
Own   Country 

{see  Article  63) 

(1)  The  notification  referred  to  In  the 
third  paragraph  of  Article  63  will  show; 

(a)  number  as  specified  in  Article  17.  rank, 
surname  and  first  names  of  the  plrsoner  of 
war  who  Is  the  payer; 

(b)  the  name  and  address  of  the  pavee  In 
the  country  of  origin; 

(c)  the  amount  to  be  so  paid  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  in  which  he  is  detJiinecl 

(2)  The  notification  will  be  signed  by  the 
prisoner  of  war.  or  his  witnessed  mark  made 
upon  it  if  he  cannot  write,  and  shall  be 
countersigned  by  the  prisoners'  representa- 
tive. 

(3)  The  camp  commander  will  add  to  this 
notification  a  certincat*  that  the  prisoner  of 
war  concerned  has  a  credit  balance  of  not  less 
than  the  amount  registered  as  payable. 

(4)  The  notification  may  be  made  up  In 
lists,  each  sheet  of  such  U.sts  being  wltnesst-d 
by  the  prisoners'  representative  and  certilied 
by  the  camp  commander. 

PEOPLES     REPtJBLlC     OP     ALBANIA 

Mr.  Malo.  First  Secretary  to  the  Albanian 
Legation  in  Paris: 

ITIAS3362.    X;i?.'.p  3114  1 

(1)  Convention  lor  the  Amelioration  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Wounded  and  Sick  iJi 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Field 

Article  10  "The  Peoples  Republic  of  Al- 
bania will  not  recognize  a  request  by  a  De- 
taining Power  to  a  humanitarian  organizfi- 
tlon  or  to  a  neutral  Slate  to  take  the  place 
of  a  Protecting  Power,  as  being  in  order,  un- 
less the  Power  of  which  the  protected  persons 
are  nationals  has  given  its  consent." 
ITIAS  3363.      Ante.   p.  3217  ) 

(2)  Convention  for  the  Amelioration  of 
the  Condition  of  Wounded.  Sick  and  Ship- 
wrecked Members  of  Armed  Forces  at  Se.i. 

Article  to  "The  People's  Republic  of  Al- 
banl.^i  will  not  recognize  a  request  by  a  De- 
taining Power  to  a  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion or  to  a  neutral  State  to  take  the  place 
of  a  Protecting  Power,  as  being  In  order, 
unless  the  Power  of  which  the  protected  per- 
sons are   nationals  has  given  Its  consent." 

[Ante,  p.  3326] 

(3)  Convention  relative  to  the  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War. 

Article  10  "The  Peoples  Republic  of  Al- 
bania win  not  recognize  a  request  by  a  De- 
taining Power  to  a  hiunanltarian  organiza- 
tion or  to  a  neutral  State  to  take  the  pace  of 
a  Protecting  Power,  as  t)eing  In  order,  unle.ss 
the  Power  of  which  the  prisoners  of  ^us  are 
nationals  has  given  Us  consent." 

Article  12  "The  Peoples  Republic  of  Al- 
bania considers  that  in  the  case  of  prisoners 
of  war  being  transferred  to  another  Power  by 
the  Detaining  Power,  the  responsibility  for 
the   application   of   the   Convention   to  such 


prisoners  of   war  will   continue  to  rest  with 
the  Power  which  captured  them." 

Article  85  "The  People's  Republic  of  Al- 
bania considers  that  persijns  convicted  under 
the  law  of  the  Detaining  Power,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  Nuremberg 
trial,  of  war  crimes  and  crimes  a«ainst  hu- 
manity, must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  persons  convicted  in  the  country  in  ques- 
tion. Albania  does  not.  therefore,  consider 
herself  bound  by  Article  85  so  far  as  the 
category  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  present 
reservation  Is  concerned   " 

ITIAS  3365       Post.  p.  3516.1 

(4t  Convention  relative  to  the  Protection 
of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  War. 

Article  11  "The  Pet->ple's  Republic  of  Al- 
bainla  will  not  recognize  a  request  by  a 
DeUilning  Power  to  a  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion or  to  a  neutral  State  to  t.ike  the  place 
of  a  Protecting  Power,  as  being  in  order, 
unless  the  Power  of  which  the  protected 
persons  are  nationals  has  given  Its  consent." 

Article  45:  "Tlie  People's  Republic  of  Al- 
bania con.slders  that  in  the  case  of  protected 


ernment  of  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  makes   the   following   reservation^ 

Article  10:  "The  Byelorussian  Stiviet  So- 
cialist Republic  will  not  recognize  the  validity 
of  requests  by  the  DeUUnmg  Power  to  a 
neutral  State  or  to  a  humanitarian  orttanl/.i- 
tlon,  to  undertake  the  functions  performed 
by  a  Protecting  Power,  unless  the  consent  ot 
the  Government  of  the  country  of  which  the 
prisoners  of  war  are  nationals  has  been  ob- 
tained " 

Article  12:  "The  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
c'allst  Republic  does  nut  consider  as  valid 
the  freeing  of  a  Detaining  Power,  which  has 
transferred  prisoners  of  war  to  another 
Power,  from  responsibility  for  the  applic:.- 
tion  of  the  Convention  to  such  prisoners  .  ; 
war  while  the  latter  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
Power  acceptlne  them" 

Article  85  "The  Byelorussian  Soviet  Sr.- 
clallst  Republic  does  not  consider  itself  bound 
by  the  obligation,  which  follows  from 
Article  85.  to  extend  the  application  of  the 
Convention  to  prisoners  of  war  who  ha'.e 
been  convicted  under  the  law  of  the  Detain- 
ing Power,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 


persons  being  transferred  to  another  Power      of  the  Nuremberg  trial,  for  war  crimes  and 
bv   the   Detaining   Power,   the   responsibility      crimes    against    humanity,    it    being    under- 


by 

for  the  application  of  the  Convention  to  such 
protected  persons  will  continue  to  rest  with 
the  Detaining  Power." 

ARGENTINA 

Mr  Speroni.  First  Secretary  to  the  Argen- 
tine Legation  in  Berne,  made  the  following 
reservation  to  the  four  Geneva  Conventions: 

"The  Argentine  Government  has  followed 
the  work  of  the  Conference  with  Interest  and 
tlie  Argentine  Delegation  h.is  taken  part  in  It 
with  pleasure  The  task  was  a  difficult  one. 
but  lus  our  President  said  at  the  closing 
meeting,  we  have  succeeded 

"Argentina,  Gentlemen,  has  always  taken  a 
leading  place  among  many  other  nations  on 
the  questions  which  have  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  our  discussions.  I  shall,  therefore. 
sign    the    four   Conventions   In    the    name    of 


stood  that  persons  convicted  of  such  crimes 
must  be  subject  to  the  conditions  obtaining 
m  the  country  In  question  for  those  who 
undergo  their  punlsliment." 

(4)  On  signing  the  Convention  relative  to 
the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  In  Time  of 
War.  the  Government  of  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  S<x-lallst  Rcpuhllc  feels  called  upon  to 
make  the  following  declaration: 

"Although  the  pre.sent  Convention  does 
not  cover  the  civilian  population  in  territory 
not  occupied  bv  the  enemy  and  does  not. 
therefore,  completely  meet  humanitarian  re 
qulrements.  the  Byelorussian  Delegatii-n, 
recognl'^lng  that  the  said  Convention  makes 
satisfactory  provision  for  the  protection  of 
the  civilian  population  in  occupied  territory 
and  In  certain  other  cases,  declares  that  it 
is    authorized    by     the    Government    of    the 


my  Government  and  subject  to  ratification.     Byelorussian    Soviet    Socialist    Republic    f) 
With  the  reservation  that  Article  3.  common     5,g„  ji.jg  present  Convention  with  the  follow- 

ing  reservations: 

Article  11:  "The  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socia' ■ 
1st  Republic  will  not  recognize  the  validity  it 
requests  by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  neutrtl 
State  or  to  a  humanitarian  organization,  to 
undertake  the  functions  performed  by  a  Pro- 
tecting Power,  tmless  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  the  country  of  which  the  pro- 
tected person  are  nationals  hiis  been  ob- 
tained 

Article  45  The  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic  will  not  consider  as  valid 
the  freeing  of  a  Detaining  Power,  which  has 
transferred  protected  persons  to  another 
Power,  from  responsibility  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Ccmventlon  to  the  persons  trans- 
ferred, while  the  latter  are  in  the  custody 
of  the  Power  accepting  tliem" 


to  all  four  Conventions,  shall  be  the  only 
Article,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  which 
shall  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  armed  con- 
flicts not  of  an  International  character.  I 
shall  likewise  sign  the  Convention  relative  to 
the  Protection  of  Civilian  Per.'^ons  with  a 
reservation  in  respect  of  Article  68" 

BYELORUSSIAN     SOVIET    SOCIALIST    REPUBLIC 

Mr  Kouteinikov,  Head  of  the  Delegation 
of  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Soviallst  Republic: 

I  1  )  On  signing  the  Convention  for  the 
.\riielifiration  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Wuvinded  and  Sick  in  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Field,  the  Government  of  the  Byelorussian 
S(.)vlet  S<x;lallst  Republic  makes  the  fallowing 
reservation : 

Article  10:  "The  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic  will  not  recognize  the  validity 
of  requests  by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a 
neutral  State  or  to  a  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion, to  undertake  the  functions  performed 
by  a  Protecting  Power,  unless  the  consent  of 
the  Government  of  the  c<>untry  of  which  the 
protected  persons  are  nationals  has  been 
obtained." 

(2t  On  signing  the  Convention  for  tlie 
Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  Wounded, 
Sick  and  Shipwrecked  Members  of  Armed 
Forces  at  Sea,  the  Government  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  makes  the 
following  re.servatlon : 

Article  10  "The  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic  will  not  recognize  the  validity 
of  requests  by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a 
neutral  State  or  to  a  liumanitarian  organiza- 
tion, to  undertake  the  functions  performed 
by  a  Protecting  Power,  unless  the  corusent  of 
the  CKJvernment  of  the  country  of  which  the 
protected  f)ersons  are  nationals  has  been 
obtained" 

i3i  On  signing  the  Convention  relative  to 
the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War,  the  Gov- 


BRAZtL 

Mr  Pinto  da  Suva.  Consul-General  of 
Brazil  at  Geneva,  made  the  following  reser- 
vations to  the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to 
the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of 
War; 

"On  signing  the  Convention  relative  to  the 
Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  In  Time  of 
War  Brazil  wishes  to  make  two  express  reser- 
vations—in regard  to  Article  44.  because  it 
is  liable  to  hamper  the  action  of  the  Detiiln- 
Ing  Power,  and  In  regard  to  Article  46.  be- 
catise  the  matter  dealt  with  in  Its  second 
paragraph  Is  outside  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  essential  and  specific  purpose 
of  which  is  the  protection  of  persons  and  not 
of  their  property." 

BULGARIAN    PEOPLES    BFPt'BI.IC 

Mr.  Kosta  B.  Svetlov.  Bulgarian  Minister  in 
Switzerland,  made  the  following  declaration. 
■In   mv  capacity   as  representiitive  of  the 
Government  of   the  Bulgarian   People's  Re- 
public,   I    have    the    pleasant    duty    of    ex- 


pressing here  its  satisfaction  at  having  been 
y.)le  to  take  part  in  drawing  up  a  humanl- 
uirian  Instrument  of  the  highest  Interna- 
tional importance— a  group  of  conventions 
'or  the  protection  of  war  victims 

"Nevertheless,  my  'Bvlsh  Is  that  there  shall 
be  no  need  to  apply  them;  that  is  to  say. 
that  we  may  exert  every  effort  to  prevent  a 
new  war,  so  that  there  m.ay  be  no  victims  to 
be  helped  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
(if  a  convention. 

"I  mti.=  t.  first  of  all.  express  my  Govern- 
ment's deep  regret  that  the  majority  of  the 
Diplomatic  Conference  did  not  accept  the 
S:nlet  Delegations  proposal  for  the  uncon- 
ditional banning  of  atomic  weapons  and 
o'her  weapons  for  the  mass  extermination 
ot  the  population." 

Iherefore,  on  signing  the  Conventions,  the 
Government  of  the  Bulgarian  People's  Re- 
public makes  the  following  reservations, 
which  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
Conventions; 

(1)  Convention  relative  to  the  Protection 
(.f  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  War  of  August 
12th.  1949. 

On  signing  the  present  Convention,  the 
(;  ivernmetit  o(  the  Bulgarian  Peoples  Re- 
P  i!j1ic  makes  the  following  reservations, 
which  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
Convention: 

U'!f/i  regard  to  Article  11:  "The  Bulgarian 
I\-  )plc's  Republic  will  not  recognize  as  valid 
l!-.e  action  of  a  Detaining  Power  of  civilian 
persons  in  time  of  war.  In  approaching  a  neu- 
tr.il  Power  or  a  iiumanitarlan  organization 
with  a  view  to  entrusting  it  with  the  pro- 
tection of  such  persons  without  the  consent 
of  the  Governiiiont  of  the  country  of  which 
ti'.e  latter  are  nationals" 

WUti  regard  to  Article  45:  "The  Bulgarian 
I'c  jple's  Republic  will  not  consider  the  De- 
tuning Power  of  civilian  persons  in  time  of 
w,(r,  which  has  transferred  such  persons  to 
another  Power  which  has  agreed  to  accept 
tliem,  as  being  freed  from  responsibility  for 
applying  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  to 
such  persons  during  the  lime  that  tl^ey  are 
deuined  by  the  other  Power." 

(2)  Convention  for  the  Amelioration  of 
the  Condition  of  Wounded.  Sick  and  Ship- 
wrecked Members  of  Armed  Forces  at  Sea  of 
August  12th,  1949. 

On  signing  tlie  present  Convention,  the 
Government  of  the  Bulgarian  People's  Re- 
public makes  the  following  reservation  which 
constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  Conven- 
tion: 

With  regard  to  Article  10:  "The  Bulgarian 
People's  Republic  will  not  recognize  as  valid 
the  action  of  a  Det:iinlng  Power  of  wounded, 
sick  and  shipwrecked  persons  or  of  medical 
personnel  of  armed  forces  at  sea.  in  approach- 
ing a  neutral  Power  or  a  humanitarian  orga- 
nization, with  a  view  to  entrusting  it  with 
the  protection  of  such  persons  without  the 
consent  of  the  Government  of  the  country 
of  which  the  latter  are  nationals." 

(31  Convention  relative  to  the  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War  of  August  12th.  1949. 

On  signing  the  present  Convention,  the 
Government  of  the  Bulgarian  People's  Re- 
public makes  tlie  following  reservations, 
which  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  Con- 
vention; 

With  regard  to  Article  10:  "The  Bulgarian 
People's  Republic  will  not  recognize  as  valid 
the  action  of  a  Detaining  Power  of  prisoners 
of  war,  in  approaching  a  neutral  Power  or 
a  humanitarian  organization  with  a  view  U) 
entrusting  it  with  the  protection  of  such 
persons  without  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  of  which  the  latter  are 
nationals." 

With  regard  to  Article  12:  'Tlie  Bulgarian 
People's  Republic  will  not  consider  the  De- 
taining Power  of  prisoners  of  war.  which  has 
transferred  such  persons  to  another  Power 
which  haa  agreed  to  accept  them,  as  being 
freed  from  responsibility  for  applying  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention  to  such  persons 


during  the  time  that  they  are  detained  by 
the  other  Power," 

With  regard  to  Article  85.-  "The  Bulgarian 
People's  Republic  does  not  consider  Itself 
bound  to  extend  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions derived  from  Article  85  to  pri-soners 
of  war  coiivicted,  under  the  law  of  the  De- 
taining Power  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Nuremberg  trial,  of  war 
crimes  or  crimes  against  humanity  which 
they  committed  before  being  taken  prisoner, 
because  those  thus  convicted  must  be  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  the  country  in  which 
they  have  to  serve  their  sentence." 

(4)  Convention  for  the  .^melioration  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Wounded  and  Sick  in 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Field  of  August  12th. 
1949. 

On  signing  the  present  Convention,  the 
Government  of  the  Bulgarian  Peoples  Re- 
public makes  the  following  reservation, 
which  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the 
Convention. 

With  regard  to  Article  10:  "The  Bulgarian 
People's  Republic  will  not  recognize  as  valid 
the  action  of  a  Detaining  Power  of  wounded 
and  sick  persons  or  of  medical  per.sonnel  in 
armed  forces  in  the  field,  in  approaching  a 
neutral  Power  or  a  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion with  a  view  to  entrusting  it  with  the 
protection  of  such  persons  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government  of  the  country  of 
which  the  latter  are  nationals." 

CANADA 

Mr  Wershof.  Counsellor.  Office  if  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  made 
the  following  reservation  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Per- 
sons in  Time  of  War; 

"Canada  reserves  the  ri:;ht  to  impose  the 
death  penalty  in  accordance  with  tlie  provi- 
sions of  Article  68,  paragraph  2,  without  re- 
gard to  whether  the  offences  referred  Ui 
therein  are  punishable  by  death  under  the 
law  of  the  occupied  territory  at  the  time  the 
occupation  begins   " 

SPAIN 

Mr,  C.u-DERON  T  Martin,  Spanish  Minister 
in  Switzerland,  made  the  following  reserva- 
tion to  the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War,  the  text  of 
the  reservation  being  submitted  in  the  Span- 
ish, French  and  English  languages; 

"In  matters  regarding  procedural  guar- 
antees and  penal  and  disciplinary  sanctions. 
Spain  will  grant  prisoners  of  war  the  same 
treatment  as  Is  provided  by  her  legislation  for 
members  of  her  own  national  forces. 

"Under  'International  Law  in  force'  (Arti- 
cle 99)  Spain  understands  she  only  accepts 
that  which  arises  from  contractual  sources 
or  which  has  been  previously  elaborated  by 
organizations  In  which  she  participates." 

UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA 
ITIAS   3365.      Post.   p.   3516.) 

Mr.  'Vincent.  Minister  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Switzerland,  on  signing  the 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  Protec- 
tion of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  War  of 
August  12th,  1949,  made  the  following  decla- 
ration: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
fully  supports  the  objectives  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

"I  am  Instructed  by  my  Government  to 
sign,  making  the  following  reservation  to 
Article  68: 

"The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to 
Impose  the  death  penalty  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  68,  paragrapli  2, 
without  regard  to  whether  tlie  offences  re- 
ferred to  therein  are  punishable  by  death 
under  the  law  of  the  occupied  territory  at 
the  time  the  occupation  begins." 

HUNGARIAN    PEOPLES    REPUBLIC 

Mrs.  Kara  made  the  following  reservations: 
"At  the  meeting  of  the  Diplomatic  Con- 
ference on  August  11th,  1949.  the  Delegation 


of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  reserved 
the  right  to  make  express  reservations  on 
signing  the  Conventions,  after  having  exam- 
ined them.  In  their  speech  at  the  above 
meeting  the  Hungarian  Delegation  observed 
that  they  were  not  in  agreement  with  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Conventions.  After  a 
thorough  study  of  the  t^xt  of  the  Conven- 
tions, the  Government  trf*the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic  decided  to  sign  the  Con- 
ventions in  spite  of  their  obvious  defects,  as 
it  considered  that  the  Conventions  confti- 
tuted  an  advance  In  comparison  with  the 
existing  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  practical  application  of  humanitariau 
principles  and  the  protection  of  war  victims, 
"The  Government  of  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  is  obliged  to  state  that  the 
concrete  results  achieved  by  the  Diplomatic 
Conference  which  ended  on  August  the  12th 
do  not  come  up  to  expectations,  since  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Conferei*ce 
did  not  adopt  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet 
Delegation  concerning  the  atomic  weapon 
and  other  means  of  mass  extermination  of 
the  population. 

"The  Delegation  of  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  noted  with  regret  the  point  of 
view  of  the  majority  of  the  ConXerence, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  na- 
tions engaged  in  the  struggle  for  peace  and 
Uberty.  The  Delegation  of  the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic  is  convinced  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Soviet  proposals  would  have  been 
the  most  effective  means  of  protecting  war 
victims.  The  Delegation  of  the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic  wishes,  m  particular,  to 
point  out  the  essential  defects  of  the  Con- 
vention relative  to  the  Protection  of  Civilian 
Persons  in  Time  of  War;  they  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  States  taking  part  In  the  Con- 
ference to  those  defects  during  the  meetings. 
A  particular  case  in  point  Is  that  of  Article 
4  of  the  Convention;  by  virtue  of  that  Article 
the  provisions  of  the  Civilians  Convention  do 
not  apply  to  certain  persons,  because  the 
States  whose  nationals  tliey  are.  have  not 
adhered  to  the  Convention.  The  Govern- 
ment Of  the  Hungarian  People's  RepubUc 
considers  that  the  above  provision  is  con- 
trary to  the  humaniUrian  principles  which 
the  Convention  is  Intended  to  uphold. 

"The  Hungarian  People's  Goverrunent  ha-s 
also  serious  objections  to  Article  5  of  the  said 
Convention;  according  to  the  terms  of  that 
Article,  if  protected  persons  are  definitely 
suspected  of  activities  hoslUe  to  the  security 
of  the  State,  that  is  enough  to  deprive  them 
of  protection  under  the  Convention  The 
Government  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Re- 
public considers  that  that  provision  has  al- 
ready made  any  hope  of  realizing  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Convention  illusory. 
"The  express  reservations  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic 
on  signing  the  Conventions,  are  as  follows : 

( 1  1  "In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of 
the  Hungarian  People's  Republic,  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  10  of  the  Wounded  and 
Sick.  Maritime  Warfare  and  Prisorrers  of  War 
Conventions  and  of  Article  II  of  the  Civilians 
Convention,  concerning  the  replacement  of 
the  Protecting  Power,  can  only  be  applied  if 
the  Government  of  the  State  of  "-hlch  the 
protected  persons  are  nationals,  no  longer 
exists, 

(2)  "The  Government  of  the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic  cannot  approve  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  11  of  the  Wounded  and 
Sick,  Maritime  Warfare  and  Prisoners  of  War 
Conventions  and  of  Article  12  of  the  Civiltaiis 
ConvenUon.  according  to  which  the  compe- 
tence of  the  Protecting  Power  extends  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Convention. 

(3)  "In  regard  to  Article  12  of  the  Conven- 
tion relative  to  the  Treatment  oi  Prisoners  of 
War,  the  Government  of  the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic  maintains  Its  point  of  view 
that  In  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  prisoners 
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of  war  from  one  Power  to  another,  the  re- 
BponsibiUty  for  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Conventions  must  rest  with 
both  of  those  Powers. 

(4)  "The  Delegation  of  the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic  repeats  the  objection  which 
it  made.  In  the  course  of  the  meetings  iil 
which  Article  85  of  the  Prisoners  of  War  Con- 
vention was  discussed,  to  the  effect  that 
prisoners  of  war  convicted  of  war  crimes  and 
crimes  against  humanity  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Nuremberg,  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  treatment  as  criminals  con- 
victed of  other  crimes. 

(5)  "Lastly,  the  Government  of  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic  matntains  the  point 
of  view  which  It  expressed  in  regard  to  Ar- 
ticle 45  of  the  Civilians  Convention,  namely 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  transfe'  of  protected 
persons  from  one  power  to  another,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  application  of  the  Con- 
vention must  rest  with  both  of  those 
Powers." 


ISRAEI. 

Mr.  Kahant.  Delegate  of  Israel  to  the 
European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  made  the  following  declaration; 

"In  accordance  with  instructions  -ecelved 
from  my  Government,  I  shall  sign  he  Ge- 
neva Convention  relative  to  the  Trratment 
of  Prisoners  of  War  without  any  -eserva- 
tlon.  But  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  other 
three  Conventions,  our  signature  will  be 
given  with  reservations  the  purport  of  which 
Is  as  follows: 

(1)  Geneva  Convention  for  the  j* meliora- 
tion of  the  Condition  of  the  Wounded  and 
Elck  in  Armed  Forces  In  the  Field. 

"Subject  to  the  reservation  that,  while  re- 
specting the  inviolability  of  the  disMnctlve 
signs  and  emblems  of  the  Corvention,  Israel 
will  use  the  Red  Shield  of  David  as  he  em- 
blem and  distinctive  sign  of  the  medical 
services  of  her  armed  forces." 

(2)  Geneva  Convention  for  the  Ameliora- 
tion of  the  Condition  of  Wounded.  Elclc  and 
Shipwrecked  Members  of   Armed  Forces  at 

"Subject  to  the  reservation  that,  while  re- 
specting the  inviolability  of  the  distinctive 
signs  and  emblems  of  the  Convention,  Israel 
will  use  the  Red  Shield  of  David  on  the  flags. 
armlets  and  on  all  equipment  (IncUuling 
hospital  ships),  employed  in  the  medical 
service." 

(3)  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
Protection    of   Civilian    Persons    in    rime    of 

War. 

"Subject  to  the  reservations  that,  while  re- 
specting the  inviolability  of  the  distinctive 
signs  and  emblems  provided  for  in  Article  38 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the  Ameliora- 
tion of  the  Condition  of  the  Wounded  and 
Sick  in  Armed  Forces  In  the  Field  of  August 
1>  1949,  Israel  will  use  the  Red  Shield  of 
David  as  the  emblem  and  distinctive  sign 
provided  for  in  this  Convention." 

ITALY 

Mr  AuRiTi,  Ambassador,  made  the  follow- 
in"  declaration  concerning  the  Convention 
rpratlve  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War 
and  Resolutions  6,  7  and  9  of  the  Diplomatic 
Conference  of  Geneva: 

(1)  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War. 

"The  Italian  Government  declares  that  it 
nv\kes  a  reservation  In  respect  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  Article  66  of  the  Convention 
relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War  ■■ 

(2)  Resolution  6  of  the  Diplomatic  Con- 
ference of  Geneva. 

"W^hereas  the  Conference  ha3  recom- 
mended that  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
will,  in  the  near  future.  Instruct  a  Commit- 
tee of  Experts  to  exiunine  technical  Improve- 
ments of  modern  means  of  communication 
between  hospital  shipe,  en  the  one  hand,  and 


warships  and  military  aircraft,  on  the  other 
the  Italian  Government  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  said  Commltt-ee  of  Experts  may  be 
convoked,  if  possible  during  the  coming 
months,  in  order  that  they  may  draw  up  an 
international  c<Kie  of  rules  for  the  tuse  of  the 
above  means  of  communication. 

•The  Italian  Armed  Forces  are  at  present 
engagetl  In  making  a  thorousih  sttidy  of  the 
above  subject  and  will,  It  necessary,  be  ready 
to  submit  concrete  proposals  of  a  technical 
nature  as  a  basis  for  discussion  " 

(3)  Resolution  7  of  the  Diplomatic  Con- 
ference  of  Geneva. 

"The  Italian  Crovernment  is  prepared  to 
arrange  that,  whenever  conveulently  prac- 
ticable hospital  ships  shall  frequently  and 
regularly  broadcast  particulars  of  their  posi- 
tion, route  and  speed." 

(4)  Resolution  9  of  the  Diplomatic  Con- 
ference of  Geneva. 

"In  regard  to  the  second  paragraph  of 
Resolution  9,  the  Italian  Government  con- 
siders that  the  departments  dealing  with 
telecommunications  m  the  countries  of  the 
HiRh  Contracting  Parties  must  collaborate 
in  drawing  up  some  method  of  grouping  tele- 
grams of  prisoners  of  w:ir.  .so  as  to  facilitate 
the  transmission  of  numbered  messages  and 
thus  avoid  errors  and  the  duplication  of  In- 
ternational transmissions  and  the  conse- 
quent Increase  in  their  cost  ' 

LUXEMBURG 

Mr  Sturm.  Charge  d'Affalres  of  Luxemburg 
in  Switzerland,  made  the  following  reserva- 

"The  undersigned  Delegate  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  duly  empowered  by  Its 
Government,  has  this  eighth  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1949  signed  the  Convention  established 
bv  the  Diplomatic  Conference  of  Geneva  rel- 
ative to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War. 
With  the  reservation: 

"that  its  existing  national  law  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  applied  to  cases  now  nnder 
consideration." 

NEW     ZE^IAND 

Mr  George  Robert  Laking,  Counsellor  to 
the  New  Zealand  Embas-sy  in  Washington, 
made  the  following  declaration: 

"In  signing  the  four  Conventions  estab- 
lished by  the  Diplomatic  Conference  at  Ge- 
neva 1949,  the  New  Zealand  Government  de- 
sire me  to  state  that  as  there  has  been 
insufficient  opportunity  to  study  the  reser- 
vations made  on  behalf  of  other  States,  the 
Goverment  for  the  present  reserve  their  views 
in  reg.ird  to  such  reservations. 

In  signing  the  Convention  relating  to  the 
protection  of  civilian  persons  in  time  of  war. 
the  New  Zealand  Government  desire  me  to 
make  the  following  reservations: 

( 1 )  "New  Zealand  reserves  the  right  to  Im- 
pose the  death  penalty  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  68.  paragraph  2, 
witlK)ut  regard  to  whether  the  offences  re- 
ferred to  therein  are  puni.shable  by  death 
under  the  law  of  the  occupied  territory  at 
the  time  the  o<:cupatlon  begins; 

(2)  "In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  General 
A.ssembly  of  the  United  Nations,  having  ap- 
proved the  principles  established  by  the 
Charier  and  Judgment  of  the  Nuremberg 
Tribunal  has  directed  the  International  Law 
Commission  to  Include  these  principles  In  a 
General  codification  of  offences  against  the 
peace  and  .security  of  mankind.  New  Zealand 
reserves  the  right  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessarv  to  ensure  that  such  offences  are 
punished,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Article  70.  paragraph  I." 

NETHERLANDS 

Mr.  Bosch.  Chevalier  van  Rosenthal.  Min- 
ister of  the  Netherlands  In  Switzerland,  made 
the  following  declaration: 

•My  Government  has  Instructed  me  to  sign 
the  four  Conventions  established  at  the  Dip- 
lomatic Conference  held  at  Geneva  from 
April  21  to  August  12,  1949,  but  my  Govern- 


ment wishes  to  make  the  follnwing  reserva- 
tion regarding  the  Convention  relative  to  the 
Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  In  Time  of 
War   which  reservation  reads  as  follows; 

"•The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  reserves 
the  right  to  impose  the  death  penalty  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Article  68, 
paragraph  2,  without  regard  to  whether  ttie 
offenses  referred  to  therein  are  punishable  by 
death  under  the  law  of  the  occupied  terri- 
torv  at  the  time  the  occupation  begins.^' 


to 
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POLAND 

Mr  Przybos.  Polish  Minister  in  Switzer- 
land made  the  fLiUowing  reservations  con- 
cerning the  four  Geneva  Conventions: 

( I  I  ••On  signing  the  Geneva  Convention 
for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  tlie 
Wounded  and  Sick  in  Armed  Forces  In  the 
Field  I  declare  that  the  Government  of  tl;p 
Polish  Republic  adheres  to  the  said  Conven- 
tion, with  a  reservation  In  respect  of  Anic'.e 

•■The  Government  of  the  Polish  Republic 
will  not  consider  as  legal  a  request  by  the 
Detaining  Power  that  a  neutral  State  or  .ai 
International  organization  or  a  humanitan.in 
organization  should  undertake  the  funcii:,n.'i 
performed  under  the  present  Convention  by 
the  Protecting  Powers,  on  behalf  of  the 
wounded  and  sick,  or  medical  personnel  and 
chaplains,  unless  the  Government  whose  na- 
tionals they  are  has  given  Its  con.sent." 

(2)  "On  signing  the  Geneva  Convention 
for'the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of 
Wounded,  Sick  and  Shipwrecked  Member?  of 
Armed  Forces  at  Sea,  I  declare  that  the  G' ■.- 
ernment  of  the  Polish  Republic  adheres 
the  said  Convention,  with  a  reservation 
respect  of  Article  10. 

•■The  Government  of  the  Polish  Repubile 
will  not  consider  as  legal  a  request  by  the 
Detaining  Power  that  a  neutral  State  or  ,.n 
international  organization  or  a  humanit  .r- 
lan  organization  should  undertake  the  func- 
tions performed  under  the  present  Convtn- 
tion  by  the  Protecting  Powers,  on  behalf  ( : 
the  wounded,  sick  and  shipwrecked,  or  nudi- 
cal  personnel  and  chaplains,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  nationals  they  are  has  given 
its  consent. 

(3)  "On  signing  the  Geneva  Convention 
relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War. 
I  declare  that  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
Republic  adheres  to  the  said  Convention, 
with  reservations  in  respect  of  Articles  10.  13, 

and  85.  ,    , 

•  In  regard  to  Article  10.  the  Government  ol 
the  Polish  Republic  will  not  consider  as  legal 
a  request  bv  the  Detaining  Power  that  a  neu- 
tral State  or  an  international  organization  or 
a  humanM.;irian  organization  should  under- 
take the  functions  performed  under  the  pres- 
ent convention  by  the  Protecting  Powers,  on 
behalf  of  prisoners  of  war.  unless  the  Govern- 
ment whose  nationals  they  are  has  given  its 
consent."  .    , 

•In  regard  to  Article  12,  the  Government  of 
the  Polish  Republic  will  not  consider  it  U--  .1 
for  a  Power,  which  effecus  a  transfer  of  pr;.-- 
oners  of  war.  to  be  freed  from  its  responsibil 
ity  for  applying  the  Convention,  even  for  the 
time  during  which  such  prisoners  of  war  are 
in  the  custody  of  the  Power  accepting  them 
"In  regard  to  Article  85.  the  Government  o 
the  Polish  Republic  will  not  con.slder  it  legal 
for  prisoners  of  war  convicted  of  war  crimes 
and  crimes  against  humanity  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  set  forth  at  the  time  oi 
the  Nuremburg  trials,  to  continue  to  enjoy 
protection  under  the  present  Convention,  it 
being  understood  that  prisoners  of  war  coii- 
vlcted  of  such  crimes  must  be  subject  to  the 
regulations    for    the    execution    of    punish- 
ments, in  force  in  the  State  concerned.' 

(4i  •■On  signing  the  Geneva  Convention 
relative  to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons 
m  Time  of  War.  I  declare  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Polish  Republic  adheres  to  the 
said  ConvenUon,  with  reservations  In  respect 
of  Articles  11  and  45. 


•In  regard  to  Article  II.  the  Government 
(,f  the  Polish  Republic  will  not  consider  as 
iiu-al  a  request  by  the  Detaining  Power  that 
a  neutral  State  or  an  international  organiza- 
tion or  a  humanitarian  organization  should 
undertake  the  functions  performed  under 
the  present  Convention  by  the  Protecting 
Powers,  on  behalf  of  protected  persons,  un- 
less the  Government  whose  nationals  they 
;ire  has  given  Its  consent. 

•In  regard  to  Article  45.  the  Government 
ni  the  Polish  Republic  wll!  not  consider  it 
ICijal  for  a  Power  which  effects  a  transfer 
of  protected  persons,  to  be  freed  from  Its  re- 
sponsibility for  applying  the  Convention, 
even  for  the  time  during  which  such  pro- 
tected persons  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
fower  accepting  them  ' 

PORTUGAL 

Mr.  GoNCALo  Caldeira  Coelho,  Charge 
d  Affaires  of  Portugal  in  Switzerland,  made 
the  following  declaration; 

(0)  Article  3.  common  to  the  four 
Conventions: 

••As  there  is  no  actual  definition  of  what 
15  meant  by  a  conflict  not  of  an  international 
ch.iracter  and  as,  in  ca-^e  this  term  Is  in- 
tended to  refer  solely  to  civil  war.  it  Is  not 
clearly  laid  down  at  what  moment  an  armed 
rebellion  within  a  country  should  be  consid- 
ered as  having  become  a  civil  war.  Portugal 
reserves  the  right  not  to  apply  the  provisions 
01  Article  3.  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  Porttiguese  law,  in 
all  territories  subject  to  her  sovereignty  in 
ttny  part  of  the  world  '• 

(bl  Article  10  of  Conrentions  I.  II  and  III 
O'lci  j4irficZe  11  of  Convention  IV: 

••The  Portuguese  Government  only  accepts 
the  above  Articles  with  the  reservation  that 
requests  by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  neutral 
-State  or  to  a  humanitarian  organization  to 
undertake  the  functions  normally  performed 
by  Protecting  Powers  are  made  with  the  con- 
sent or  agreement  of  the  government  of  the 
cuuntry  of  which  the  persons  to  be  protected 
are   nationals    (Countries   of   origin ).•• 

(c)  Article  13  of  Convention  I  and  Article 
i  of  Convention  III: 

•The  Portuguese  Government  makes  a 
reservation  regarding  the  application  of  the 
above  Articles  in  all  cases  In  which  the  legiti- 
mate Government  has  already  asked  for  and 
agreed  to  an  armistice  or  the  suspension  of 
military  operations  of  no  matter  what  char- 
acter, even  If  the  armed  forces  In  the  field 
have  not  yet  capitulated, '• 

id)  Article  60  of  Convention  III: 
The  Portuguese  Government  accepts  this 
Article  with  the  reservation  that  It  in  no 
case  binds  itself  to  grant  prisoners  a  monthly 
rate  of  pay  in  excess  of  50%  of  the  pay  due 
to  Portuguese  soldiers  of  equivalent  appoint- 
ment or  rank,  on  active  service  in  the  combat 
zone.^' 

RUMANIAN    PEOPLE'S    EEPUBLIC 

Mr.  loan  Dragomih.  Charge  d'.^fTalres  of 
Rumania  in  Switzerland,  made  the  follow- 
ing declaration: 

( 1 )  '•On  signing  the  Convention  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Wounded  and  Sick  in  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Field,  the  Government  of  the  Rumanian 
People's  Republic  makes  the  following  reser- 
vation: 

Article  10:  "The  Rumanian  People's  Re- 
public win  not  recognize  the  validity  of  re- 
quests by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  neutral 
State  or  to  a  humanitarian  organization,  to 
undertake  the  functions  performed  by  a 
Protecting  Power,  unless  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  the  country  of  whicli  the 
protecting  persona  are  nationals  has  been 
obtained. 

(2)  "On  signing  the  Convention  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  Wounded, 
Sick  and  Shipwrecked  Members  of  Armed 
Forces    at    ^a,    the    Government    of    the 


Rumanian  People's  Republic  makes  the  fol- 
lowing reservation: 

Article  10:  "The  Rumanian  People's  Re- 
public will  not  recognize  the  validity  of  re- 
quests by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  neutral 
State  or  to  a  humanitarian  organization,  to 
undertake  the  functions  performed  by  a  Pro- 
tecting Power,  unless  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  of  which  the  pro- 
tected persons  are  nationals  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

(3)  "On  signing  the  Convention  relative  to 
the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War.  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic 
makes  the  following  reservation. 

Article  10:  •The  Rumanian  People's  Re- 
public will  not  recognize  the  validity  of  re- 
quests by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  neutral 
Slate  or  to  a  humanitarian  organization,  to 
undertake  the  functions  performed  by  a  Pro- 
tecting Power,  unless  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  of  which  the  pris- 
oners of  war  are  nationals  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

Article  12:  The  Rumanian  People's  Re- 
public does  not  consider  as  valid  the  free- 
ing of  a  Detaining  Power,  which  has  trans- 
ferred prisoners  of  war  to  another  Power, 
from  responsibility  for  the  application  of  the 
Convention  to  such  prisoners  of  war  while 
the  latter  ore  under  the  protection  of  the 
Power  accepting  them. 

Article  85:  'The  Rumanian  People's  Re- 
public does  not  consider  itself  bound  by  the 
obligation,  which  follows  from  Article  85,  to 
extend  tlie  application  of  the  Convention  to 
prisoners  of  war  who  have  been  convicted 
tinder  the  law  of  the  Detaining  Power.  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Nur- 
emberg trial,  for  war  crimes  and  crimes 
against  humanity,  it  being  understood  that 
persons  convicted  of  such  crimes  must  be 
subject  to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the 
country  in  question  for  those  who  undergo 
their  punishment. 

(4)  "I  am  authorized  to  make  the  follow- 
ing declaration  on  signing  the  Convention 
relative  to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons 
in  Time  of  War: 

"The  Government  of  the  Rumanian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  considers  that  this  Convention 
does  not  completely  meet  humanitarian  re- 
quirements, owing  to  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  civilian  population  in  terri- 
tory not  occupied  by  the  enemy 

"Nevertheless,  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  Convention  is  Intended  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion in  occupied  territory.  I  am  authorized 
by  the  Rumanian  People's  Government  to 
sign  the  said  Convention  with  the  following 
reservations : 

Article  11:  "The  Rumanian  People's  Re- 
public will  not  recognize  the  validity  of  re- 
quests by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  neutral 
State  or  to  a  humanitarian  organization,  to 
undertake  the  functions  performed  by  a  Pro- 
tecting Power,  unless  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  the  country  of  which  the 
protected  persons  are  nationals  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

Article  45:  "The  Rumanian  People's  Re- 
public will  not  consider  as  valid  the  freeing 
of  a  Detaining  Power,  which  has  transferred 
protected  persons  to  another  Power,  from 
responsibility  for  the  application  of  the  Con- 
vention to  the  persons  transferred,  while  the 
latter  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Power 
accepting  them." 

UNITED    KINGDOM    OF    CHEAT    BRITAIN    AND 
NORTHERN    IRELAND 

Tlie  Rt.  Hon  Sir  Robert  Craicie.  Foreign 
Office,  made  the  following  declaration: 

"In  signing  the  Convention  relative  to  the 
Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of 
War.  His  Majesty's  Government  In  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  desire  me  to  make  the  following 
reservation: 

"The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and   Northern  Ireland  reserve   the  right  to 


Impose  the  death  penalty  in  accordance  ■with 
the  provisions  of  Article  68.  paragraph  2. 
without  regard  to  whether  the  offences  re- 
ferred to  therein  are  punishable  by  death 
under  the  law  of  the  occupied  territory  at 
the  time  the  occupation  t>eglns." 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  Tauter.  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia 
In  Switzerland,  made  the  following  reserva- 
tions: 

(1)  '•On  proceeding  to  sign  the  Geneva 
Convention  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Wounded  and  Sick  in  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Field.  I  declare  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Czechoslovakian  Republic 
adheres  to  the  said  Convention,  •with  a  res- 
ervation m  respect  to  Article  10. 

■•The  Government  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
Republic  will  not  consider  as  legal  a  request 
by  the  Detaining  Power  that  a  neutral  State 
or  an  International  organization  or  a  human- 
itarian organization  should  undertake  the 
functions  performed  under  the  present  Con- 
vention by  the  Protecting  Powers,  on  behalf 
of  the  wot  nded  and  sick,  or  medical  per- 
sonnel and  chaplains,  unless  the  Government 
whose  nationals  they  are  has  given  Its  con- 
sent. 

(2)  "On  proceeding  to  sign  the  Geneva 
Convention  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Con- 
dition of  Wotmded.  Sick  and  Shipwrecked 
Members  of  Armed  Forces  at  Sea.  I  declare 
that  the  Government  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
Republic  adheres  to  the  said  Convention. 
with  a  reservation  in  respect  of  Article  10. 

•'The  Government  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
Repuollc  will  not  consider  as  legal  a  request 
by  the  Detaining  Power  that  a  neutral  State 
or  an  International  organization  or  a  hu- 
manitarian organization  should  undertake 
the  functions  performed  under  the  present 
Convention  by  the  Protecting  Powers,  on  be- 
half of  the  wounded,  sick  and  shipwrecked, 
or  medical  personnel  and  chaplains,  unless 
the  Government  whose  nationals  they  are 
has  given  its  consent. 

(3)  ''On  proceeding  to  sign  the  Geneva 
Convention  relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Pris- 
oners of  War.  I  declare  that  the  Government  . 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  Republic  adheres  to 
the  said  Convention,  with  reservations  in 
respect  of  Articles  10.  12  and  85. 

•In  regard  to  Article  10.  the  Government 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  Republic  will  not 
consider  as  legal  a  request  by  the  Detaining 
Power  that  a  neutral  State  or  an  interna- 
tional organization  or  a  hvimanitarian  or- 
ganization should  undertalte  the  functions 
performed  under  the  present  Convention  by 
the  Protecting  Powers,  on  behalf  of  prisoners 
of  war.  unless  the  Government  whose  na- 
tionals they  are  has  given  its  consent. 

••In  regard  to  Article  12.  the  Governm'>nt 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  Republic  will  not 
consider  it  legal  for  a  Power,  which  effects  a 
transfer  of  prisoners  of  war.  to  be  freed  from 
its  responsibility  for  applying  the  Conven- 
tion, even  for  the  time  during  which  such 
prisoners  of  war  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
Power  accepting  them. 

•In  regard  to  Article  85.  the  Government 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  Republic  will  not  con- 
sider it  legal  for  prisoners  of  war  convicted 
of  war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity 
m  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth 
at  the  time  of  the  Nuremberg  trials,  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  protection  under  the  present 
Convention.  It  being  understood  that  pris- 
oners of  war  convicted  of  such  crimes  must 
be  subject  to  the  regulations  for  the  execu- 
tion of  punishments,  in  force  In  the  State 
concerned. 

(4)  'On  proceeding  to  sign  the  Geneva 
Convention  relative  to  the  Protection  of 
Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  War,  I  declare 
that  the  Government  of  the  Czechoelovakian 
Republic  adheres  to  the  said  Convention. 
with  reservations  in  respect  of  Article  11 
and  45. 
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•'In  regard  to  Article  11.  the  Government  ot 

the  CzechoslovaJtlan  Eepubllc  will  not  con- 
uder  as  legal  a  request  by  the  Detaining 
Power  th.tt  a  neutral  Suite  or  an  Interna- 
tioual  organization  or  humanitarian  orga- 
nization shcmld  undertake  the  functions  per- 
formed under  the  present  Convention  by 
the  Protecting  Powers,  on  behalf  of  protected 
persons,  unless  the  Oovernment  whose  na- 
tionals they  are  has  given  its  consent 

"In  regard  to  Article  45,  the  Government 
of  the  Czechoslovaklan  Republic  will  not  con- 
sider It  legal  for  a  Power,  which  effects  a 
transfer  of  protected  person.'^,  to  bo  freed 
from  Its  responsibility  (or  applying  the  Con- 
yentlon.  even  for  the  time  during  which  svich 
protected  persons  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
Power  accepting  them." 

tTKRAINI.<?»    SOVITT    SiX-IAI  1ST   REPT'BLrc 

Mr.  BocoMOLETZ.  Head  of  the  Delegation  of 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic: 

(I)  "On  signing  the  Convention  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Wound- 
ed and  Sick  in  Armed  Forces  Ln  Uie  Field. 
the  Government  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic  makes  the  following  reserva- 
tions: 

Article  10:  "The  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  will  not  recognize  the  validity  of 
requests  by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  neutral 
State  or  to  a  humnnltarian  organization,  to 
■undertake  the  functions  performed  by  a  Pro- 
tecting Power,  unless  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  of  which  the  pro- 
tected persons  are  nationals  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

1 2)  "On  signing  the  Convention  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  Wounded. 
Sick  and  Shipwrecked  Members  of  Armed 
Forces  at  Sea.  the  Government  of  the 
ITkralnlan  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  makes 
the  following  reservation : 

Article  10  "The  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  will  not  recognize  the  validity  of 
requests  by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  neutral 
Stiite  or  to  a  humanitarian  organization,  to 
undertake  the  functions  performed  by  a  Pro- 
tecting Power,  unless  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  of  which  the  pro- 
tected persons  are  nationals  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

(3)  "On  signing  the  Convention  relative 
to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War.  the 
Government  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  .Social- 
ist Republic  makes  the  following  reserva- 
tions: 

Article  10:  "The  Ukrainian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Repvibllc  will  not  recognize  the  validity 
of  requests  by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a 
neutral  State  or  to  a  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion, to  undertake  the  functions  performed 
by  a  Protecting  Power,  unless  the  consent  of 
the  Government  of  the  country  of  which  the 
prisoners  of  war  are  nationals  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

Article  12  "The  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  does  not  consider  as  valid  the  free- 
ing of  a  Detaining  Power,  which  has  trans- 
ferred prls«iners  of  war  to  another  Power, 
from  responsibility  for  the  application  of  the 
Convention  to  such  prisoners  of  war  while 
the  latter  are  In  the  custody  of  the  Power 
accepUng  them. 

Article  85:  'The  Ukrainian  Soviet  S<jcialist 
Republic  does  not  consider  itself  bound  by 
the  obligation,  which  follows  from  Article 
85.  to  extend  the  application  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  prisoners  of  war  who  have  been  con- 
victed under  the  law  of  the  Detaining  Power, 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Nuremberg  trial,  for  war  crimes  and  crimes 
against  humanity,  it  being  understood  that 
persons  convicted  of  such  crimes  must  be 
subject  to  the  conditions  obtaining  In  the 
C!,untry  In  question  for  those  who  undergo 
their  punishment. 

(4)  "On  signing  the  Convention  relative  to 
the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time 
of   War.   the  Government  of  the  Ukrainian 


Soviet   Socialist   Republic   feels   called   upon 

to  make  the  following  declaration: 

"Although  the  present  Convention  does 
not  cover  the  civllliin  populaUon  in  territory 
not  occupied  by  the  enemy  and  does  not. 
thereiore.  completely  meet  huinauttarian  re- 
quirecients.  the  Ukrainian  Delegation,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  said  Convention  makes  sat- 
isfacUM-y  provision  for  the  protection  of  the 
civilian  popuLition  in  occupied  territory  and 
in  certain  other  cases,  declares  that  it  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  Government  of  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  to  sign  the  present 
Convention  with  the  following  reservations: 
ArCide  11:  "The  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  will  not  recognize  the  validity  of 
requests  by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  neutral 
State  or  to  a  humaoitaxlan  organization,  to 
undertake  the  functions  performed  by  a 
Protecting  Power,  unless  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  the  country  of  which  the 
protected  persons  are  nationals  has  been 
obtained. 

Artide  45  "TTie  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  will  not  consider  as  valid  the  free- 
ing of  a  Detaining  Power,  which  has  trans- 
ferred protected  persons  to  another  Power. 
from  responsibility  for  the  application  of 
the  Convention  to  the  persons  transferred, 
while  the  latter  are  In  the  custfKly  of  the 
Power  .icceptmg  them." 

UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOcr.^LIST  REPUBLICS 

General  Slavin,  Head  of  the  Delegation  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

(1)  "On  signing  the  Convention  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Wounded  and  Sick  in  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Field,  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  makes  the  following 
reservation: 

Article  10:  "The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  will  not  recognize  the  validity  of 
requests  by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  neutral 
State  or  to  a  hum.mlt.irlan  organization,  to 
undertake  the  functions  performed  by  a 
Protecting  Power,  unless  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  the  country  of  which  the 
protected  persons  are  nationals  has  been 
obtained. 

{i)  "On  signing  the  Convention  for  the 
Atiielioratlon  of  the  Condition  of  Wounded, 
Sick  and  Shipwrecked  Members  of  Armed 
Forces  at  Sea.  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  makes  the  fol- 
lowing reservation: 

Artu.-ie  10:  "The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  will  not  recognize  the  validity  of 
requests  by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  neutral 
Stale  or  to  a  humanitarian  organization,  to 
undertake  the  functions  performed  by  a 
Protecting  Power,  unless  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  the  country  of  which  the 
protected  perisons  are  nationals  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

( 3 )  "On  signing  the  Convention  relative  to 
the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War.  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics makes  the  following  reservations: 

Article  10:  "The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  will  not  recognize  the  validity  of 
requests  by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  neutral 
State  or  to  a  humanitarian  organization,  to 
undertake  the  functions  performed  by  a 
Protecting  Power,  unless  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  the  country  of  which  the 
prisoners  of  war  are  nationals  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

Article  12:  "The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  does  not  consider  as  valid  the 
freeing  of  a  Detaining  Power,  which  has 
transferred  prisoners  of  war  to  another  Pow- 
er, from  respon.slbillty  for  the  application 
of  the  Convention  to  such  prisoners  of  war 
while  the  latter  are  In  the  custody  of  the 
Power  accepting  them. 

Article  85:  "The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  does  not  consider  Itself  bound  by 
the  obligation,  which  follows  from  Article  85. 
to  extend  the  application  of  the  Convention 


to  p>rlsoiiers  of  wax  who  have  been  convictea 
under  the  law  of  th«  Detaining  Power,  in 
accorciaiice  with  the  principles  of  the  Nurem- 
berg trial,  lor  war  crimes  and  crimes  agaln.st 
humanity.  It  being  understood  that  persons 
convicted  of  such  crimes  must  be  subject 
to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  country 
in  question  for  those  who  undergo  their 
punishment. 

(4)  "On.  signing  the  Convention  relative 
to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  In  Time 
of  War.  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  feels  called  upon  to 
make  the  following  declaration: 

"Although  the  present  Convention  does 
not  cover  the  afvllian  population  In  terri- 
tory not  oicjipied  by  the  enemy  and  does 
not,  there.ore,  completely  meet  humani- 
tarian requirement-s,  the  Soviet  Delegation, 
recognizing  that  the  .said  Convention  makes 
satisfactory  provision  for  the  protection  of 
the  civilian  population  in  occupied  territorv 
and  in  cert.ain  other  cases,  declares  that  it 
la  authorized  by'  the  Government  of  the  Un- 
ion of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  sign  the 
present  Convention  with  the  following 
reservations: 

Article  11  "The  Union  of  Soviet  Sociahet 
Republics  will  not  recognize  the  validity  of 
requefits  by  the  Detaining  Powers  to  a  neut.'.il 
State  or  to  a  humanitarian  organization,  to 
undertake  the  functions  performed  by  a 
Protecting  Power,  unless  the  consent  of  t  :e 
Govermnent  of  the  country  of  which  the  pro- 
tected persons  are  nationals  has  been 
obtained. 

Article  45  "The  Union  of  the  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  will  not  consider  as  v.ii.ci 
the  freeing  of  a  Detaining  Power,  which  htj 
transferred  protected  pcirsons  to  anothrr 
Power,  from  responsibility  for  the  appUc  i- 
tion  of  the  Convention  to  the  persons  traii.<- 
ferred.  while  the  latter  are  in  the  custody  of 
the  Power  accepting  them." 

rEDERAL    PrOFLES    BEPtTBLIC  OF    TUCOSL.^VIA 

Mr  Milan  Ristii"*.  Yugoslav  Minister  !n 
Switzerland,  made  the  following  declaration 

I  1  1  "On  signing  the  Geneva  Convention 
for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Wounded  and  Sick  in  Armed  Forres  In  the 
Field.  I  declare  that  the  Government  of  the 
Pe<ieral  People's  Republic  of  TugoslHvia 
adheres  to  the  said  (Convention,  with  a  recur- 
vation in  respect  of  Article  10. 

"The  Government  of  the  Federal  People.'; 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  will  not  consider  as 
legal  a  request  by  the  Detaining  Power  that 
a  neutral  State  or  an  international  organisa- 
tion or  a  humanitarian  organization  shouM 
undertake  the  functions  performed  under 
the  present  Convention  by  the  Protectintr 
Powers,  on  behalf  of  the  wounded  and  sick. 
or  medical  personnel  and  chaplain.";,  unless 
the  Government  whose  nationals  they  are 
has  given  its  consent. 

<2)  "On  signing  the  Geneva  Convention 
for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of 
Wounded,  Sick  and  Shipwrecked  Members  of 
Armed  Forces  at  Sea.  I  declare  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  adheres  to  the  said  Convention. 
with  a  reservation  In  respect  of  Article  10 

"The  Government  of  the  Federal  People',^ 
Repvibllc  of  Yugoslavia  will  not  consider  as 
legal  a  request  by  the  Detaining  Power  that 
a  neutral  State  or  an  International  organiza- 
tion or  a  humanitarian  organii'Ailon  should 
undertake  the  functions  performed  under 
the  present  Convention  by  the  Protecting; 
Powers,  on  behalf  of  the  wounded,  sick  and 
shipwTecked.  or  medical  personnel  and  chap- 
lains, unless  the  Governmeiit  whose  na- 
tionals they  are  has  given  its  consent. 

(3 1  "On  signing  the  Geneva  Convention 
relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War,  I  declare  that  the  Goveruiiient  of  the 
Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  ad- 
heres to  the  said  Convention,  with  reserva- 
tions In  respect  of  Articles  10  and  12. 
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-In  regard  to  Article  10.  the  Government 
,,f  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
...iivia  will  not  consider  as  legal  a  request  by 
;;.e  Detaining  Power  that  a  neuUal  State  or 
;,Ti  international  organization  or  a  humanl- 
•  irian  organization  should  undertake  the 
icnclions  performed  under  the  present  Con- 
vention by  the  Protecting  Powers,  on  behalf 
,,:  jirlsoners  of  war,  unless  the  Government 
uiuise  nationals  they  are  has  given  Its 
, ,  nsent. 

In  regard  to  Article  12.  the  Goverrmient 
,:  \he  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
^'.^■.  la  will  not  consider  that  the  Power  which 
1.  iS  effected  the  transfer  of  prisoners  of  war, 
!^  freed  from  its  responsibility  for  the  appli- 
ed ion  of  the  Convention  for  the  whole  of  ihe 
:.nie  during  which  such  prisoners  of  war  are 
in  the  custody  of  the  Power  accepting  them. 
(41  "On  signing  the  Geneva  Convention 
-..-.atlve  to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons 
v.\  Time  of  War.  I  declare  that  the  Govern- 
n^ent  of  the  Federal  Peoples  Republic  of 
■yugoslavla  adheres  to  the  said  Convention. 
with  reservations  In  respect  to  Articles  11 
.,nd  45. 

In  regard  to  Article  11.  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
siavia  will  not  consider  as  legal  a  request  by 
the  Detaining  Power  thai,  a  neutral  State  or 
an  international  organization  or  a  humani- 
tarian organization  should  undertake  the 
functions  performed  under  the  present  Con- 
vention by  the  Protecting  Powers,  on  behalf 
( f  protected  persons,  xinless  the  Government 
wh'»se  nationals  they  are  has  given  Its 
consent. 

In  regard  to  Article  45.  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
Eliivia  will  not  coiislder  It  legal  for  a  Power. 
which  effects  a  transfer  of  protected  persons 
to  another  Power,  to  be  freed  from  its  re- 
iponsibillty  for  applying  the  Convention  for 
the  whole  of  the  time  during  which  such 
protected  persons  are  In  the  custody  of  the 
Power  accepting  them." 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  arc  certain  items 
of  the  convention  upon  ■fthich  I  wish  to 
comment  specifically.  I  turn  to  article  4. 
which  provides: 

Prisoners  of  war,  in  the  sense  of  the  present 
r.nventlon,  are  persons  belonging  to  one  of 
the  following  categories,  who  have  fallen  Into 
the  power  of  the  enemy : 

It  then  lists  the  categories,  including 
military  personnel. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  President. 
that  these  American  soldiers  fall  witliin 
the  terms  of  the  definitive  language  of 
article  IV. 

Part  B  of  the  article  continues: 

nie  following  shall  likewise  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war  under  the  present  Conven- 
tion : 

That  section  then  lists : 

Persons  belonging,  or  having  belonged,  to 
the  armed  forces  of  the  occupied  country,  if 
the  occupying  Power  considers  it  necessary 
by  reason  of  such  allegiance  to  Intern  them. 

It  covers  also  another  group  of  na- 
tionals which  may  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  country  as  a  result  of  their 
being  captured. 

Mr.  President,  article  12  deals  with  the 
scneral  protection  of  prisoners  of  war: 

Prisoners  of  war  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  Power,  but  not  of  ftie  individuals  or 
military  units  who  have  captured  them. 
Irrespective  of  the  individual  respc)nsibilities 
that  may  exist,  the  Detaining  Power  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  treatment  given  them. 

Prisoners  of  war  may  only  be  transferred 
by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  Power  which  is 
a  party  to   the  Convention   and   after   the 


Detaining  Power  has  satisfied  Itself  of  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  such  transferee 
Power  to  apply  the  Convention.  When 
prisoners  of  war  are  trattsferred  under  such 
circumstances,  responsibilty  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Convention  rests  on  the  Power 
accepting  them  while  they  are  in  Its  custody. 
Nevertheless,  if  that  Power  fails  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  In  any 
Important  re.spect.  the  Power  by  whom  the 
prisoners  of  war  were  transferred  shall,  upon 
being  notified  by  the  Protecting  Power,  take 
effective  measures  to  correct  the  situation  or 
shall  request  the  return  of  the  prisoners  of 
war.     Such  requests  must  be  complied  with. 

I  have  been  informed  that  our  gen- 
eral policy  in  South  Vietnam  is  to  turn 
the  prisoners  whom  we  capture  over  to 
the  South  Vietnamese.  Charges  are 
made  by  some  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  war  prisoners. 
Mr  President.  I  here  now  call  upon 
our  administration  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter of  the  handling  of  prisoners  captured 
by  U.S.  military  forces  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  to  advise  Congress  as  to  whether  or 
not  tliey  are  turned  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces,  and  also  to  advise  as 
to  whether  there  is  any  basis  for  the 
allegation  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  likewise  does  not  follow  the 
Geneva  Convention  for  the  handling  of 
war  prisoners,  as  the  allegation  is  that 
North  Vietnam  does  not  or  is  contemplat- 
ing not  doing. 

My  point.  Mr.  President,  is  that  all 
countries  involved  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese war  should  be  bound  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  for  the  handling  of 
war  prisoners.  I  am  satisfied  that  as  far 
as  my  Government  is  concerned,  in  the 
handling  of  any  war  prisoners  over  whom 
we  retain  jurisdiction,  the  world  need 
have  no^doubt  that  our  Government 
complies  \ith  its  signature  on  the 
Geneva  War-Prisoner  Convention. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  need  to 
be  ready  to  meet  with  evidence  any  alle- 
gation that  may  be  made  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  for  the  handling  of 
war  prisoners,  and  if  there  Is  any  evi- 
dciice  that  bears  out  such  allegation,  and 
if  it  is  our  policy  to  turn  North  Vief- 
namese  and  Vietcong  prisoners  that  we 
capture  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese  for 
handling,  then  we  ought  to  stop  that 
policy,  unless  we  can  give  the  world  as- 
suiance  that  the  Geneva  Conventions 
are  being  complied  with.  Because  ar- 
ticle 12.  as  I  read  the  convention,  does 
not  prevent  us  from  turning  the  prison- 
ers over  to  others  to  take  care  of:  but  it 
does  make  perfectly  clear  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  make  certain  that  the 
treaty  convention  is  complied  with,  if  we 
do  take  captured  prisoners  and  turn 
them  over  to  another  power. 
Thus  I  repeat  the  language: 
Prisoners  of  war  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  Power,  but  not  of  the  individuals  or 
military  units  who  have  captured  them. 
Irrespective  of  the  Individual  responsibilities 
that  may  exist,  the  Detaining  Power  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  treatment  given  them. 

Prisoners  of  war  may  only  be  transferred 
by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  Power  which  Is  a 
party  to  the  Convention  and  after  the  De- 
taining Power  has  satisfied  Itself  of  the  will- 
ingness and  ability  of  such  transferee  Power 


to  apply  the  Convention.  When  prisoners  of 
war  are  transferred  under  such  circtxm- 
stances,  responsibility  for  the  application  of 
the  Convention  rests  on  the  Power  accepting 
them  while  they  are  in  its  custody. 

Nevertheless,  If  that  Power  falls  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  In  any 
Important  respect,  the  Power  by  whom  the 
prisoners  of  war  were  transferred  shall,  upon 
being  notified  by  the  Protecting  Power,  take 
effective  measures  to  correct  the  situation  or 
shall  request  the  return  of  the  prisoners  of 
war.     Such  requests  must  be  complied  with. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  for  our 
Government  to  see  to  it  that  it  places 
Itself  in  the  position  to  meet  any  at- 
tack that  may  be  made  agaiiist  it  on  the 
basis  of  any  transferring  of  prisoners  to 
the  South  Vietnamese.  I  cannot  believe, 
I  will  not  believe,  I  simply  refuse  to  be- 
lieve, unlcs.';  proof  is  established,  that  any 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  prisoners 
are  not  being  treated  in  accordance  with 
the  rcquiremeiits  of  ,the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  war  prisoners,  even  though  they 
are  being  turned  over  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment^— if  they  are  being  turned  over — 
to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

But  I  wish  to  make  clear  again  that 
our  Government  has  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  itself  in  a  po.sition  where  at 
all  times  it  can  assure  the  world  that  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  pris- 
oners are  being  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  for  the  handling  of  war  pris- 
oners. It  is  particularly  Important  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
other  liberals  in  the  Senate  who  signed 
the  statement  of  last  Friday  make  per- 
fectly clear  that  our  Government  owes 
it  to  the  American  people  to  keep  itself 
in  a  completely  defensible  position  on 
the  handling  of  war  prisoners,  so  that 
if  we  are  deluged  with  a  lot  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  emanating  out  of 
North  Vietnam,  Red  China,  Russia,  or 
anv  other  Communist  area  of  the  world, 
we  shall  have  the  facts  with  which  to 
answer  the  propaganda. 

Mr.  President,  North  Vietnam  cannot 
justify  violating  the  Geneva  Convention 
provisions  for  the  handling  of  prisoners 
of  war  on  the  basis  of  any  allegation  that 
their  prisoners  are  being  mishandled  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  as  far  as  living  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  and  I  do  not  want  this 
point  missed — even  if  some  in.stences 
could  be  shown  in  which  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  not  followed  the  Geneva 
Convention  in  the  handling  of  any  pris- 
oners that  have  been  turned  over  to  it 
bv  the  United  States,  if  any  have  been 
turned  over  to  it  by  the  United  States, 
that  would  not  justify  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  executing  these 
American  prisoners,  nor  would  it  justify 
bringing  them  to  trial  as  war  criminals. 
Mr.  President,  on  the  contrary-,  these 
prisoners  are  entitled  to  incarceration 
and  humane  treatment  ur.til  at  last  this 
war  is  brought  to  an  end  or  until,  during 
the  war,  negotiations  which  often  occur 
during  a  war  lor  the  exchange  of  prison- 
ers occur  or  until  neutral  bodies  come  in 
either  as  neutral  countries  or  neutral 
agencies,  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  to  take 
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various  degrees  of  jurisdiction  over  war 
prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  article  13  of  the  treaty 
provides: 

PrLsoners  of  war  must  at  all  times  be  hu- 
manely treated.  Any  unlawful  act  or  omis- 
sion by  the  Detaining  Power  causing  death  or 
Bertously  endangering  the  health  of  a  pris- 
oner of  war  In  its  cu.story  Is  prohibited,  and 
will  be  regardeti  as  a  serious  breach  of  the 
present  Convention.  In  particular,  no  pris- 
oner of  war  may  be  subjected  to  physical 
mutilation  or  to  medical  or  scientific  e.xpcri- 
ments  of  any  kind  which  are  not  Justified  by 
the  medical,  dental  or  hospital  treatment  of 
the  prisoner  concerned  and  carried  out  in  lus 
Interest. 

Likewise,  prisoners  of  war  must  at  all  times 
be  protected,  particularly  against  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  inUmldation  and  against  Insults  and 
public  ctirlo.'sity. 

Mea.sures  of  reprisal  against  prisoners  of 
war  are  prohibited. 

Mr.  President,  article  14  provides: 

Prisoners  of  war  are  entitled  in  al  circum- 
stances to  respect  for  their  persons  lud  their 
honour. 

Women  shall  be  treated  with  all  the  regard 
due  to  their  sex  and  shall  in  all  ca.ses  benefit 
by  treatment  as  favourable  as  that  granted 
to  men. 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  retain  the  full  civil 
capacity  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  time  of 
their  capture.  The  Detaining  Power  may  not 
restrict  the  exercise,  either  within  or  without 
Its  own  territory,  of  the  rights  such  capacity 
confers  except  In  so  far  as  the  captivity  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  President,  article  17  contains  a 
section  reading: 

No  physical  or  mental  torture,  nor  any 
other  form  of  coercion,  may  be  inflicted  on 
prisoners  of  war  to  secure  from  them  infor- 
mation of  any  kind  whatever.  Prisoners 
of  war  who  refuse  to  answer  may  not  be 
threatened,  insulted,  or  exposed  to  unplea-s- 
ant  or  disadvantageous  treatment  of  any 
kind. 

Prisoners  of  war  who,  owing  to  their  phys- 
ical or  mental  condition,  are  unable  to  sUite 
their  Identity,  shall  be  handed  over  to  the 
medical  service.  The  identity  of  such  pris- 
oners shall  be  established  by  all  possible 
means,  .subject  to  the  provisions  uf  tlie  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

The  questioning  of  prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  earned  out  in  a  language  which  they  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  President,  article  22  provides: 

Prisoners  of  war  may  be  Interned  only  In 
premises  located  on  hind  and  affording  every 
guarantee  of  hygiene  and  healthfulness.  Ex- 
cept In  particular  ca.s*s  which  are  Justified 
by  th»  Interest  of  the  prisoners  thenuselve.s. 
they  shall  no:  be  interned  in  penitentiaries. 

Prisoners  of  war  interned  In  unhealthy 
areas,  or  where  the  climate  Is  Injurious  for 
them,  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  a  more  favourable  climate. 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  assemble  pris- 
oner.s  of  war  In  camps  or  camp  compounds 
according  to  their  nationality,  language  and 
customs,  provided  tliiit  such  prisoners  shidl 
not  be  separated  from  prisoners  of  war  be- 
longing to  the  armed  forces  with  which  they 
were  serving  at  the  lime  of  their  capture,  ex- 
cept  with   their  ctjn.sent. 

Mr.  President,  article  23  provides: 

Article  23 
No  prisoner  of  war  may  at  any  time  be 
sent  to,  or  detained  In  areas  where  he  may 
be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  combat  zone, 
nor  may  his  presence  be  used  to  render  cer- 
tain points  or  areas  Immune  from  military 
operations. 


Prisoners  of  war  shall  have  shelters  against 
air  bombardment  and  other  hazards  of  war, 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  local  ciUllan  popu- 
lation. With  the  exception  of  those  engaged 
in  the  protection  of  their  quarters  against 
the  aforesaid  liazards,  they  may  enter  such 
shelters  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  giving 
of  the  alarm.  Any  other  protective  measure 
taken  in  favour  of  the  population  siiall  also 
apply  to  tliem 

Detaining  Powers  shall  give  the  Powers 
conrorned.  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
Protecting  Powers,  all  \iseful  Information 
regarding  the  geographical  location  of 
prisoner  of  war  camps. 

Whenever  mllitiuy  considerations  permit, 
prl.souer  of  war  camps  shall  be  indicated  in 
the  day-time  by  the  letters  PW  or  PG,  placed 
so  as  to  be  clearly  visible  from  the  air.  The 
Powers  concerned  may.  however,  agree  vipon 
any  other  system  of  marking  Only  prisoner 
of  war  camps  shall  be  marked  as  such. 

Mr.  President,  I  comment  on  that 
article  because  some  of  the  pre.s.s 
storie.s — and  I  am  sure  they  are  so-called 
speculative  stories— indicate  that  there 
are  some  who  fear  that  what  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  might  do  is 
place  these  American  war  pri.soners  in 
areas  where  they  think  American  bombs 
might  drop  and,  with  that  sort  of  cruel 
design,  cause  them  to  be  killed  by  our 
own  bombs. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  deplores  more 
than  does  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oi-egon  the  fact  that  we  are  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam.  I  have  suggested  time 
and  time  again  and  repeat  this  afternoon 
that  I  think  my  President  should  issue  an 
order  immediately  to  stop  the  bombing, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hope  of  ever 
getting  to  a  peace  table  by  escalating  the 
war. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  have  any- 
thing; to  do  with  the  cruel,  horrendous, 
abnormal  coui-se  of  action  of,  m  effect, 
chaining  our  war  prisoners  in  combat 
zones  so  that  they  will  be  killed  by  the 
attacking  country,  or  so  that  they,  being 
placed  in  a  position  in  which  they  can 
be  killed  by  the  fire  of  an  attacking 
country,  can  be  used  as  hostages  to  pre- 
vent the  country  from  carrying  out 
combat  operations. 

The  treaty  specifically  prohibits  it. 
The  treaty  specifically  took  into  account 
this  possibility  and  article  23,  which  I 
have  commented  on  and  have  had 
printed  in  the  Record,  prohibits  it. 

Mr.  President,  article  26  provides: 

The  basic  d.illy  food  rations  shall  be  suffl- 
cient  In  quantity,  quality  and  variety  to  keep 
prlKiners  of  war  In  good  health  and  to  pre- 
vent lo-ss  of  weight  or  the  development  of 
nutritional  deficiencies.  Account  shall  also 
be  taken  of  the  habitual  diet  of  the  prisoners. 

The  Detaining  Power  shall  supply  prisoners 
of  war  who  work  with  such  additional  rations 
as  are  necessary  for  the  labour  on  which  they 
are  employed. 

Sufficient  drinking  water  shall  be  supplied 
to  prisoners  of  war.  The  use  of  tobacco  shall 
be  permitted 

Prl-soners  of  war  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  ass.jcialed  with  the  prep;iralion  of  their 
meals:  they  may  be  employed  for  that  pur- 
po.^e  In  the  kitchens.  Furthermore,  they 
shall  be  given  the  means  of  preparing,  them- 
selves, the  additional  food  in  their 
possession. 

Adequate  premises  shall  be  provided  for 
messing. 

Collective  disciplinary  measures  affecting 
food  are  prohibited. 


Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  the  treaty  sets  forth  tiie 
bill  of  particulars,  the  rules  of  conduct. 
and  the  obligations  of  the  country  thai 
has  under  its  custody  captured  war  pris- 
oners. There  Is  no  language  in  the  con- 
vention, in  my  judgment,  that  would 
justify  any  plan  on  the  part  of  Nonh 
Vietnam  to  try  these  American  prisonr:;. 
that  have  been  captured  in  North  Vic- 
nam. 

I  close  my  comments  by  saying  tha;  I 
would  like  to  believe  that  it  is  peace  that. 
the  noncombatants  In  this  war  are  stf  k- 
ing,  I  want  to  continue  to  believe  th.it 
it  is  peace  that  we  seek,  I  hope  it  :- 
peace  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  t;-..- 
Vietcong  seek. 

But  resort  to  brutality  and  cruelty  and 
barbarism  in  the  treatment  of  war  pii.^- 
oners  by  either  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  not  aid  i.h" 
coming  of  peace.  Therefore,  I  hope  that 
all  the  noncombatant  nations  in  t!.p 
world  will  recognize  that  here,  too,  a.s  i:; 
regard  to  the  other  allegations  of  which 
I  have  spoken  concerning  their  treaty 
duties  under  the  United  Nations,  tl.ey 
should  proceed  to  take  concerted  action 

This  is  a  subject  matter  on  which  th;  i " 
should  be  action  before  the  fact.  Ti..; 
is  a  subject  matter  of  which  the  member.; 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  Unit.d 
Nations  and  the  members  of  the  Gent  ral 
A.ssembly  of  the  United  Nations  should 
take  cognizance,  and  they  should  call  f  t 
international  discussions  now.  Let  us 
not  wait  until  brutality  and  baibari.sm 
break  forth  in  the  handling  of  war  p;..^- 
oners. 

We  certainly  have  a  clear  duty  in  \\\\< 
matter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  where 
my  President  will  stand.  I  shall  supp.i;-: 
the  President  in  any  endeavor  he  ma.ke 
through  so-called  noncombatant  i:a- 
tions,  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  wi;:: 
the  North  Vietnamese,  without  any  de- 
lay. 

If  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  tliat 
South  Vietnamese  are  violating  the 
Geneva  War  Prisoner  Convention,  an 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  work  ti:;; 
matter  out  with  the  South  Vletname.se 
and  certainly  we  can  do  something  about 
that. 

Mr,  President,  T  .see  grave  daneer  of 
any  barbaric  act  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  increasing  the  possibility  of 
a  sreatly  escalated  war,  at  a  time  when 
we  should  be  moving  in  the  direction  of 
dee-scalation.  Leaders  of  other  nalio:^ 
of  the  w  orld  have  at  least  a  moral  duty— 
I  believe  a  legal  duty,  too — to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  attempt  to  reach  an 
understanding  If  there  is  any  basis  In 
fact — if  there  is  any  basis  in  fact,  I  re- 
peat— that  North  Vietnam  intends  to  try 
these  American  military  prisoners  as  war 
criminals. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  yield  the  floo.'. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PLT^RIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimou.'?  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 


THE   FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE   ACT 
OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3584)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
!Mr.  ByrdI. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  offer  the  amendment  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  pending, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  we  ha\e 
read  and  examined  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. It  is  similar  to  one  we  have  in  the 
military  aid  bill.  I  am  disposed  to  accept 
it.     I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment. 

In  the  past,  I  have  objected  to  amend- 
ments seeking  to  achieve  ulterior  and 
.somewhat  irrelevant  objectives,  but  that 
objection  has  been  oveniden  so  often 
that  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  valid  any 
longer,  even  though  I  used  to  object  to 
the  practice.  _» 

Therefore,  in  viewW  the  fact  that  a 
similar  provision  Ls  m  the  act  with  re- 
gard to  Cuba,  and  the  restiiction  is  in 
the  military  bill,  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Aikaiisas. 

The  proposed  amendment  conforms 
the  Economic  Assistance  Act  to  the  Mili- 
laiT  Assistance  Act,  both  of  which  were 
reported  by  the  committee  chaiied  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  ac- 
cepted the  proposed  amendment,  and  I 
move  that  it  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk, 
witli  respect  to  an  International  Private 
Investment  Advisory  Council,  and  ask 
that  It  be  .stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  IMr.  Javits]  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  17,  between  lines  17  and  18.  in- 
sert a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

•■(a)  Section  601(c),  which  relates  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enterprise 
in  Foreign  Aid.  Is  amended  to  read  a.s  follows; 
■"(c)(1)  There  Is  hereby  establlBhed  an 
Intematlonftl  Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  on  Foreign  Aid  to  be  composed 
of  such  number  of  leading  American  business 
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specialists  as  may  be  selected,  from  time  to 
time,  by  tlie  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section." The  members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Administrator, 
who  shall  designate  one  member  to  serve 
as  Chairman. 

"  '(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council, 
at  the  request  of  the  Administrator,  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  particular  aspects  of  programs  and 
activities  under  this  Act  where  private 
enterprise  can  play  a  contributing  role  and 
to  act  as  liaison  for  the  Administrator  to 
involve  specific  private  enterprises  In  such 
programs  and  activities, 

'■  '(3)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices but  sliall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  In 
accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S  C  73b-2  i  for 
travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  tlieir  functions  under 
this  subsection. 

"  •i4)  The  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil shall  be  paid  by  the  Administrator  from 
funds  otherwise  available  under  this  Act."  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  establi-sh  an  In- 
ternational Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program  with  respect  to  particular  as- 
pects of  programs  and  activities  where 
private  enterpri.se  caii  make  a  contribu- 
tion, and  to  serve  as  liaison  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  respect  to  private  enter- 
prises which  may  be  Interested  or  in- 
volved in  the  foreign  assistance  propram. 
My  interest  in  the  proposed  amendment 
stems  from  the  fact  that,  with  the  kind 
cooperation  of  Senator  Fulbright  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  I  sponsored  the  establish- 
ment, by  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  2  yeai-s  ago,  of  the  so-called  Wat- 
son Committee,  to  report  on  what  might 
be  an  effective  participation  by  private 
enterprise  in  foreign  aid. 

This  committee  has  made  a  verv-  exten- 
sive report,  which  was  put  into  the 
Record  in  the  Hou.se  of  Represeiitatives 
by  Representative  Curtis,  and  it  can  be 
read  by  Senators  on  pages  15430  to  15443 
of  the  Record.  The  recommendations  of 
this  report  have  been  implemented  from 
time  to  time,  but  I  have  the  deep  convic- 
tion— and  it  is  shared  by  others  who  are 
interested — that  a  continuous  followup 
is  required  in  order  to  make  It  mean- 
ingful. 

Tliat  is  one  of  the  things  that  hsus  been 
lacking  in  previous  loans  of  the  same 
kind. 

I.  therefore,  Mr,  President,  welcome 
with  tlie  greatest  pleasure  the  fact  that 
the  other  body  in  its  bill  incorporated  an 
International  Private  Advisory  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  dealirig  with  this  prob- 
lem and  essentially  following  through  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Watson 
Committee. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  work  of  the  private 
sector  in  foreign  aid  has  been  covered  to 
some  extent  in  the  President's  General 
Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Programs,  the  Perkins  Committee, 
headed  by  James  A.  Perkins,  president  of 
Cornell  University,  and  other  members 
of  the  committee.  That  Committee  has 
a  Private  Sector  Subcommittee  tmder  the 


the  able  chairmanship  of  David  Rocke- 
feller. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  Ust  may  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

General    Advisory    CoMMiTrtB    on    Foreign 
Assistance  Programs 

Chairman,  Dr  James  A  Perkins,  President. 
Cornell   University.   Ithaca,   New  York. 

Mr,  Dwayne  O,  Andreas,  Chairman.  Execu- 
tive Committee,  National  City  Bank  of  Min- 
neapolis. Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Belrne,  President,  Commu- 
nications Workers  of  Amertcfti  1925  K.  Street, 
N,W„  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Eugene  R.  Black.  Spec.  Presidential 
Advisor  for  SE  Asian  Economic  &  Social 
Dev.,  230  Executive  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Mrs,  Everett  N.  Case,  9  Washington  Mews, 
New  York  3,  New  York. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Faster,  President.  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Ala. 

General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther.  4101  Cathe- 
dral Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  J  George  Harrar.  President.  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  111  West  60th  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

Mr  William  R.  Hewlett,  President  and  Di- 
rector, Hewlett-Packard  Company,  1501 
Page  Mill  Road,  Palo  AlCo.  Calif. 

Mr,  Sol  M.  Llnowitz,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Xerox  Corporation,  Rochester.  New 
Y'ork. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Mason.  Department 
of  Economics,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 

Mr.  George  Meany,  President,  AFL-CIO, 
815    16th   Street.  N,W,,  Washington,  DC. 

Dr,  Franklin  D.  Murphy.  Chancellor, 
rCLA    Los  Angeles.   Calif. 

Dr.  Samuel  M,  Nabrlt,  President,  Texas 
S<iuthern  University,  Houston,  Texas. 

Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  President,  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Arthur  K.  Watson,  Chairman,  IBM 
World  Trade  Corporation.  Old  Orchard  Road, 
Armonk,  New  York. 

Mr.  William  J.  Zellerbach.  President,  Zel- 
lerbarh  Paper  Company,  343  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  also  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  educational  in- 
stitutions on  the  committee.  There  is 
Joseph  Beirne,  president  of  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America,  and 
representatives  of  the  so-called  private 
organizations.  Mrs,  Case,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  ^idmore  Col- 
lege is  a  member. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Rockefeller 
subcommittee  must  be  displaced  or  re- 
placed. If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
it  would  mean  that  it  would  be  locked 
Into  the  bill  and  pro\ide  a  statutory 
floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  on  this  subject 
in  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  this  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section    301<a!(3i — International    Privatt 
Investment    Advisory    CorNCiL 

Section  301(a)  (3)  of  the  bill  amends  stib- 
section  (ci  of  section  601  of  the  act  to  pro- 
vide for  establishing  an  International  Pri- 
v.ite  Investment  Advisory  Council  composed 
of   leading  American   business   specialists  to 
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make  recommendations  to  the  administra- 
tor of  the  foreign  assistance  program  wit  i 
respect  to  particular  aspectfi  of  programs  anl 
activities  where  private  enterprise  can  make 
a  contribution  and  to  serve  as  liaison  for  the 
administrator  with  specific  private  enter- 
prises which  may  be  Interested  or  Involved 
in  the  foreign  assistance  program. 

Members  of  the  Council  are  to  serve  with- 
out compensation  but  are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive reimbursement  for  travel  and  per  diem 
in  accordance  with  Government  regulation? 
The  expenses  of  the  Cotmcil  are  to  be  paid 
from  funds  otherwise  available  under  tl-e 
act.     No  additional  funds  are  authorized. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  a.<  - 
sure  that  the  foreign  aid  program  makes  u;  e 
of  the  services  of  American  business  leader-;. 
The  committee  desires  to  avoid  duplication 
and  proliferation  of  advisory  committees. 
The  work  of  the  Private  Sector  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Presidents  Advisory  Committee 
on  Foreign  Aid  {Perkins  Committee)  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  of  section  261  -^f 
the  act  Is  recognized.  It  is  the  expectation 
of  the  committee  that  the  authority  cor  - 
talned  in  this  section  will  be  used  to 
strengthen  and  expand  what  is  underway 
rather  than  to  supersede  or  parallel  existing 
activities. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
propose  a  new  committee.  It  is  the  same 
committee  except  tiiat  we  are  giving  a 
statutory  base  for  it,  whicii  we  tliink  Is 
most  desirable.  1  would  hope  that  the 
President  would  look  over  the  list  of 
members.  For  e.xample,  I  see  on  the  list 
William  J.  Zellerbach,  a  man  whom  I 
know  very  well.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  is  a  prototype  of  the  mod- 
ern young  executive  with  vigor  and  en- 
ergy and  would  portray  the  Interest  of 
a  young  man  like  that  in  the  committee, 
if  it  has  a  statutory  base. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  reasons 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrichtI  may  see  fit  to 
accept  this  amendment,  based  on  my 
explanation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  actual 
recommendations  of  the  so-called  Wat- 
son Committee,  together  with  two  reports 
which  I  have  now  had  from  AID.  report- 
ing on  the  implementation  of  the  Wat- 
son Committee  report  as  of  February  7, 
1966,  and  July  15,  19S6,  and  a  short  state- 
ment on  the  AID  form  of  organization. 
In  support  of  private  enterprise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
and  statements  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AID'S  Response  to  Date  to  the  Report  or 
THE  Advisory  Committee  on  Private  En- 
terprise IN  Foreign  Aid 

INTRODtJCTION 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enter- 
prise In  Foreign  Aid  was  appointed  on  May 
26.  1964,  held  eleven  meetings  and  concluded 
its  work  In  July  1965  Its  Report  was  given 
to  the  President  in  Augtist  1965.  This  meniO- 
randum  describes  AID'S  response  to  dat«  to 
the  Report. 

Although  the  Advisory  Committee  has  dis- 
banded, the  individuals  who  served  on  it  and 
the  organizations  they  represent  have  a  con- 
tinuing contribution  to  make  and  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  we  are  doing  ■with  their 
work.  This  memorandum  Is  for  them.  The 
Rejxjrt  requests  the  Members  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  for  Foreign  Assistance 
Programs,  appointed  by  the  President  in  May 
1965,  to  give  continuing  attention  to  the  role 
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of  non-govemment  organizations.  This 
memorandum  Is  also  for  them.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  vitally  Interested  In 
this  field  This  memorandum  is  for  them 
as  well. 

A  Report  such  as  this.  If  It  Is  to  be  useful, 
cannot  be  treated  as  an  Isolated  event.  It 
mvist  be  one  step  In  a  continuing  process  of 
evaluation,  questioning,  and  experimenta- 
tion, and  one  step  In  the  continuing  dialogue 
between  AID  and  the  broad  range  of  private 
organizations  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  developing  nations.  This  memo- 
randum Is,  then,  a  report  to  ourselves,  a  pro- 
visional balance  sheet  to  guide  us  through 
the  next  stages. 

A     NOTE    ON     PROCEDURE 

The  Advisory  Committee  made  thirty- 
three  recommendations.  Within  AID.,  re- 
sponsibility for  each  of  the  recommendations 
has  been  assigned  to  a  specific  office.  Overall 
coordination  Is  assigned  to  the  Office  of  De- 
velopment Finance  and  Private  Enterprise. 
Consultations  have  been  held  with  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Agriculture,  Treasury. 
Justice,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  AID.  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  have  established  a  Joint 
working  group  Consultations  have  also 
been  held  with  the  International  Finance 
CoriK^nition  and  the  World  Bank. 

The  Report  has  been  widely  distributed. 
ElTort.8  are  being  made  to  draw  on  many 
firms,  individuals  and  organizations  outside 
of  AID  for  comment,  advice  and  sugges- 
tions. For  example:  the  Report  has  been 
systematically  reviewed  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Private  Enterprise  In  Foreign  Aid  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  and  its 
views  given  to  AID.  at  a  Joint  meeting  in 
January:  the  Council  for  International 
Progress  in  Management  also  reviewed  the 
entire  report  with  A.l.D.  In  January;  many 
of  the  recommendations  were  discussed  iit  a 
recent  meeting  of  AID'S  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Development,  chaired  by 
Professor   Edward    Mason   of   Harvard. 

SECTION     1  :     PRIVATE    ENTERPHISE     AND    roREIGN 
AID 

A  ID.  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  broad 
philosophy  set  forth  by  the  Committee. 
The  Report  has  been  received  throughout 
the  AID.  organization  In  Washington  and 
In  the  fleld  as  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
role  private  resources  can  and  must  play  In 
economic  and  social  development.  The  Re- 
port, designed  to  Infiuence  the  tone  and 
shape  the  direction  of  A.l.D. 's  programs.  Is 
havinr;  the  Intended  effect: 

I  Its  Influence  began  to  be  felt  even  be- 
fore the  final  drafting  in  June.  The  pro- 
gram guidance  for  Fiscal  Year  1967  programs 
sent  by  the  Administrator  to  all  Mission  Di- 
rectors on  April  13.  1965,  Included  the  follow- 
ing "Private  sector  development  continues 
to  be  a  subject  of  special  A.l.D.  concern. 
For  each  country  In  which  private  sector  ac- 
tivity can  play  a  substantial  role  In  meeting 
U.S.  objectives,  the  mission  should  consider 
Including  In  Its  Country  Assistance  Strategy 
Statement  as  a  major  program  goal  plan  a 
broad,  comprehensive  program  of  hoet  coun- 
try action,  AID  action,  and  strategy  for 
festering  needed  host  country  and  other 
donor  action  to  promote  private  sector  de- 
velopment. The  program  should  Include  an 
effort  to  develop  a  sequence  of  projects  and 
programs  designed  to  Identify  aiftl  eUminate 
obstacles  to  private  Investment,  both  for- 
eign and  local,  and  to  strengthen  private 
activity  generally." 

2.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  private 
sector  development  In  the  Administrator's 
Fall  reviews  of  the  major  country  program*. 

3.  The  Agency  Is  reaching  out  to  many 
private  organizations  In  the  tJ.S.  to  explore 
new  forms  of  government-private  associa- 
tion.    Illustrative  are  recent  contact*  with 


the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  the 
American  Management  Aseoclatlon,  the  In- 
vestment Bankers  Association,  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  and  the  Invest- 
ment Comi>any  Institute.  These  groups  lu-e 
valuable  sounding  boards  and  sources  cf 
Information  and  ideas. 

4.  AID.  is  working  to  cause  national  and 
international  planning  organizations  to  give 
Increased  attention  to  the  private  sector  and 
to  Increase  private  patriclpatlon  In  the  plan- 
ning proce-ss.  New  organizations  h:ive  been 
created  and  existing  organizations  strength- 
ened, often  with  direct  AID.  assistance,  to 
represent  the  private  sector.    For  example: 

A  private  enterprise  conference  will  be  held 
in  Panama  In  August  of  this  year  under  the 
auspices  of  CONEP.  the  newly  formed  Pana- 
manian national  council  of  private  com- 
panies. Participants  are  expected  from  all 
Latin  American  countries.  The  topic  of  the 
conference  will  be  ways  and  means  to  in- 
volve private  sector  representatives  more 
deeply  In  national  planning. 

A.I  D.  Is  also  encouraged  to  no'.e  that  the 
Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  (CIAP)  Is  now  emphasizing  in 
Its  country  reviews  that  meaningful  partici- 
pation by  the  private  sector  In  the  planning 
process  is  highly  important. 

5,  In  May  1965,  AID.  proposed  th.-:t  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  of  the 
OECD  include  private  Investment  matters  in 
its  activities.  Representatives  of  the  member 
countries  are  preparing  a  work  program  to; 
exchange  Information  on  Investment  incen- 
tues,  coordinate  pubUc  and  private  develop- 
ment efforts,  Improve  statistics  on  private 
capital  flows  and  study  the  overall  effects  of 
foreign  private  Investment  In  selected  devel- 
oping countries.  The  Business  and  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  OECT)  will  par- 
ticipate, to  represent  the  private  business 
firms  of  the  DAC  member  countries. 

A  number  of  developments  In  recent 
months  are  of  Interest  in  relation  to  the 
Committee's  discussion  of  the  attitude  to- 
wards private  enterprise  prevailing  in  less 
developed  countries:  In  November  1965. 
Brazil  and  the  US.  concluded  the  final  ar- 
rangements under  which  AID  's  investment 
guaranty  program,  covering  both  political 
and  extended  risks.  Is  now  available  to  U.S. 
Investors  In  Brazil.  This  Is  one  aspect  of  a 
b;usic  change  In  attitude  In  Brazil  tow.-u-ds 
foreign  private  Investment.  Its  potential 
significance  Is  shown  by  the  applications  now 
on  h.ind  In  A.l.D.  for  coverage  In  Brazil— 
they  total  over  $200  million  In  potential  In- 
vestments. Another  example  of  the  changed 
attitude  Is  the  decision  of  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment to  pemtlt  cerum  Iron  ore  and 
petro-chemlcal  projects  to  be  handled  by 
private  Industry  In  association  with  foreign 
investors. 

The  governments  of  Tunisia  and  Ceylon 
are  now  making  real  efforts  to  attract  for- 
eign private  Investment.  Chile  and  Bolivia 
have  enacted  improvements  In  their  inve.st- 
ment  laws.  India  has  made  signlftcant 
changes  In  lU  policies  affecting  private  en- 
terprise in  the  fertilizer  Industry.  To  fa- 
cilitate Investment  in  this  field  the  govern- 
ment has  announced  that  It  will  remove 
price  controls,  permit  distribution  to  be  b.in- 
dled  by  private  Anns,  streamline  project 
clearance,  allot  foreign  exchange  for  nvi- 
terlals  Imports  and  help  to  underwrite  In- 
dian capital  in  private  Joint  ventures. 

SECTION    2:     THB    FI-OW    OF    DISECT    INVESTMENT 

Recommendation  No.  1:  Status  ax  of  Feb- 
ruary 1966 
"We  recommend  that  AID  select  a  num- 
ber of  key  aid-receiving  countries  for  inten- 
sive study  of  factors  which  may  Improve  the 
investment  climate:  that  such  studies  enlist 
the  help  and  advice  of  the  appropriate  busi- 
ness communities  concerned;  that  an  explicit 


program  be  developed  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  climate  In  those  countries  studied: 
.ind  that,  wherever  the  foreign  aid  program 
offers  some  effective  opportunity  for  the  im- 
provement of  such  climate,  the  opportunity 
be  used  to  the  full." 

By  September  1865,  A.I.D.  liad  selected 
six  countries  for  the  study — Korea,  Brazil, 
Thailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey  and  Chile.  In- 
structions have  emphasized :  give  the  studies 
priority,  consider  the  climate  for  local  pri- 
vate investment  as  well  as  factors  of  special 
significance  to  foreign  investment:  Involve 
both  the  local  and  foreign  business  com- 
munities In  the  studies;  the  desired  product 
IS  not  the  study  but  a  plan  to  improve  the 
climate  for  private  economic  activity. 

Tlie  Korea  Mission  started  its  study  In 
Oct<jber.  Since  several  members  of  the  strong 
private  enterprise  team  m  Taiwan  had  been 
iraiisierred  to  Korea  to  build  up  Koreas 
private  enterpri.so  program,  Mission  person- 
nel only  were  assigned  lo  the  Job.  The  Mis- 
sion's outline  of  its  plan  of  work  is  attached 
as  an  example  of  the  scope  of  the.se  studies. 

In  performing  Its  task,  the  team  held  many 
discussions  with  the  Korean  Businetsmcn's 
A.ssociatlon.  a  represenuitive  group  of  proml- 
cent  men  in  Industry  and  commerce  The 
report  is  expected  by  Felsruary  15.  and  the 
proposed  actions  will  be  reflected  In  Korea's 
country  program  submission   due  April   1. 

Brazil's  study  was  started  by  Mission  per- 
sonnel and  supplemented  by  a  consultant's 
report  submitted  In  December.  The  Mis- 
sion's ofHoial  report  will  be  based  on  this 
work,  and  is  expected  February  15. 

Thailand  retained  a  consultant  who  arrived 
at  the  Mission  In  Jf.nuary.  He  will  transmit 
a  status  repwrt  on  March  1.  at  which  time 
we  can  establish  a  date  for  submission  of  the 
final  report  containing  the  survey  generated 
action  programs. 

During  November  and  December  1965,  an 
AID.  constiltant  made  a  study  of  the  in- 
vestment climate  In  Tunisia.  We  received  a 
preliminary  report  in  late  December.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  a  team  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  leading  Edge  Act  Cor- 
porations to  go  to  T\inlsia  shortly  to  look 
for  new  Investment  projects.  (This  plan  Is 
described  more  completely  under  Recommen- 
dation No.  4.)  Their  primary  Interest  will 
be  to  work  out  actual  Investments,  btit  while 
they  are  doing  this,  they  will  also  be  used 
to  check  the  results  of  the  consultant's 
Ktudy  and.  on  the  basis  of  this  live  experi- 
ence, to  propose  specific  actions  for  the  A.I.D. 
program . 

The  study  In  Turkey  is  susbtantlally  far 
ther  along  than  the  others.  In  May  and 
JiMie  of  1965,  AID.  decided  to  do  a  study 
<•'  industrial  development — particularly  prl- 
vaie  developiment — in  Turkey.  This  study. 
as  w;is  the  case  with  many  other  agency 
wtioiis  in  tills  fleld  dtu-Uig  this  period, 
emerged  from  the  normal  planning  processes 
of  tlie  Agency,  but  was  directly  influenced 
by  the  discussions  of  the  Corrunllt^e.  As  the 
study  progressed,  and  the  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations were  released.  It  became  clear 
that  It  covered  material  called  for  by  this 
recmmendation. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1965,  a 
team  gathered  Information  which  was  used 
as  a  basis  for  a  series  of  decisions  made  by 
the  Mission  In  October  of  1965.  In  prepara- 
tion for  this,  A.IX).  representatives  who  were 
to  participate  In  making  these  decisions  met 
w.th  the  NAM  Task  Force  on  Private  Enter- 
prise in  Foreign  Aid  to  discuss  the  Invest- 
ment climate  of  Turkey.  The  principal 
decisions  made  were: 

To  work  towards  liberalization  of  controls 
^11  Imports  of  raw  materials  and  machinery 
''  r  the  private  sector. 

To  help  the  Turks  develop  major  projects 
In  the  private  sector. 


To    encourage    the    Turks    to    carry    on    a 

rational  infrastructure  plan  that  wnil  sup- 
port   private    enterprise   development   needs. 

To  devise  meiins  of  extending  credit  a\'aU- 
abllity  to  areas  outside  Instanbul. 

To  work  towjird  ino-easing  the  capability 
of  Turkish  institutions  rendering  credit,  en- 
gineering, training  and  consultant  services  to 
the  private  sector. 

Since  that  time,  senior  Mission  personnel 
have  worked  to  find  private  sector  projects 
for  possible  financing.  This  campaign  lias 
turned  up  a  substantial  number  with  high 
Investment  content. 

A  full  report  on  these  activities  Is  expected 
from  the  Mission  this  month. 

The  Chile  study  Is  to  be  done  by  a  team  of 
expert  consultants.  This  team  has  not  yet 
been  put  together.  'We  have  set  a  March  1 
deadline  for  the  design  of  this  study  and  the 
contracting  of  consultants  to  execute  It 

As  the  results  of  these  pilot  country 
studies  become  available,  we  expect  to  apply 
ideas  and  methods  that  have  proven  to  be 
useful  on  a  broader  basis  to  other  countries. 

Recommendation  No.  1:  Status  as  of  July 
1966 
A.l.D.  has  received  Investment  climate 
Eludie*  made  by  the  Missions  in  Brazil.  Thai- 
land, Korea  and  Turkey.  While  preliminary 
iu  nature,  they  are  a  useful  first  step  toward 
eventual  studies  in  depth  of  the  priva'ie  sec- 
tors in  these  countries.  More  important, 
they  taring  out  some  of  the  more  serious  im- 
pediments to  private  investmerit,  which  can 
and  should  be  attacked  in  the  near  and  in- 
termediate future,  pending  elaboration  of 
broader,  longer  term  plans.  AJ.D.  has  al- 
ready set  up  high  level  committees  for  two 
of  these  countries  and  expects  to  set  up 
similar  committees  for  each  country  to  be 
studied.  TTiese  committees  will,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  follow  through  on  the  studies 
made  and  to  be  made  and  their  Implemen- 
tation, along  the  lines  suggested  in  Recom- 
mendation No.  1.  The  results  of  the  studies 
will  begin  to  be  reflected  in  Country  Pro- 
gram submissions  for  FY  68. 

Recommendation  No.  2:  Status  as  of  Febru- 
ary   1966 

"We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government  accept  in  principle  the  concept 
of  International  arbitration;  that  it  ratify 
the  proposed  International  Convention  for 
the  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes:  and 
that  it  seek  to  secure  its  ratification  by 
others." 

The  U.S.  Government  does  accept  in  prin- 
ciple the  concept  of  international  arbitra- 
tion. 

Secretary  Fowler  signed  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes  on  behalf  of  the  United  State*  on 
August  27,  1965.  Submission  of  tlie  Con- 
vention to  Congress  for  ratification  during 
the  present  session   Is  expected. 

As  of  January  3,  1966,  thirty  nations.  In- 
cluding an  encouraging  number  of  less  de- 
veloped countries,  had  signed  the  Conven- 
tion. No  Latin  American  State  has  yet 
signed.  One  ratification,  that  of  Nigeria,  has 
been  deposited.  The  Convention  will  come 
into  force  after  ratification  by  twenty  na- 
tions. 

Recommendation    No.   2:   Status  as  of  July 
1966 

On  June  10.  1966.  Congress  ratified  the  In- 
ternationa! Convention  for  the  Settlement  of 
Investment  Disputes  under  which  a  center 
will  be  set  up  within  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to 
handle  such  controversies.  The  United  States 
deposit  of  ratification  brought  the  total  of 
ratifying  nations  to  7  out  of  a  total  of  43 
signatures.  U.S.  support  and  ratification 
should  be  the  impetus  needed  to  arrive  at 
the  total  of  20  ratifications  necessary  for  the 
Convention  to  come  into  effect. 


Recommendation  No.  3:  Status  as  of 
February    1966 

"We  recommend  that  the  United  Statea 
Government  lend  Its  fiUl  support  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  on  investment  code  under  mtcma- 
lion  sponsors>iip:  and  that  i>^  part  ol  such 
a  code  the  United  States  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept a  reasonable  statement  of  tlie  obliga- 
tions of  investors,  to  accompany  a  statement 
of  the  obligations  of  host  countries." 

Tlie  U.S.  Government  has  actively  psirtlcl- 
pated  in  the  preparation  of  one  code  of  this 
kind — the  OECD  draft  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Foreign  Property.  The  United 
Nations  and  the  Inter-. American  CSlnmittee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  lire  both  in  the 
early  stages  of  developing  a  statetntat  of 
principles  of  ihis  kind.  We  agree  with  the 
Committee  about  the  kind  of  statement  the 
United  States  should  be  prepared  to  accept 
No  .vgnificant  support  for  the  OECD  draft 
Convention  has  yet  appeared  among  the  de- 
veloping countries.  As  a  result,  the  possi- 
bility of  adoption  of  such  a  code  appears  elim 
for  the  present. 

Recommendation  No.  3:  Status  as  of  July 
1966 

The  United  States  has  stated  before  the 
OECD  Council  that  It  approves  and  is  ready 
to  sign  tl^e  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Foreign  Property. 

Recomm-endation  No.  4:  Status  as  of 
February  1966 

"We  recommend  that  both  the  United 
States  Govermnent  and  private  organiza- 
tions assist  the  less  devcloi>ed  countries  In 
undertaking  large  scale  programs  of  market 
studies  and  feasibility  studies,  to  be  used 
as  part  of  a  campaign  in  engaging  the  interest 
of  prospective  local  and  foreign  private  in- 
vestors. In  view  of  the  need  for  persistence 
and  continuity  in  the  promotion  of  any 
given  project,  the  generating  of  such  studies 
should  be  the  pnme  responsibility  of  local 
entities,  such  as  a  development  bank  or 
well-equipped  ministry,  motivated  and 
equipped  to  maintain  a  follow-up  campaign 
from  the  stimulation  of  an  initial  interest 
by  Investors  to  the  final  act  of  establishment. 
If  necessary,  the  contracting  of  foreign  tech- 
nical assistance  should  be  included.  AID 
financing  should  be  predicated  on  significant 
contributions  by  the  local  institutions  but 
might  include  the  costs  of  a  substantial  ef- 
fort to  'sell  proposals  in  face-to-face  con- 
tact with  enterprises  in  the  United  States." 

AJX).  agrees  with  this  recommendation  In 
general. 

A.l.D.  shares  the  view  of  the  Committee 
that  local  entities  such  as  development  banks 
have  a  major  role  to  play  In  project  identi- 
fication and  promotion.  For  example,  we  are 
now  considering  an  Increase  in  our  technical 
assistance  to  the  Industrial  Development 
Bank  of  Pakistan  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
increasing  the  Bank's  capability  to  promote 
private  sector  activity. 

On  January  31,  1966,  A.ID.  signed  a 
$3,000,000  loan  agreement  with  COFIEC.  a 
newly  established  private  development  bank 
In  Ecuador.  The  new  bank  ■was  organized  by 
Ecuadoran  businessmen  and  bankers  and 
has  $1,000,000  subscribed  capital  from  numer- 
ous US.,  foreign  and  Ecuadoran  private 
banks,  companies  and  individuals.  It  will 
be  staffed  to  seek  out  investment  opportuni- 
ties and  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  po- 
tential investors.  The  A.l.D.  loan  will  supply 
Investment  capital  and  finance  feaslbilltj 
studies,  as  well  as  technical  assistance  to  the 
ultimate  Ixirrowers.  It  'will  provide  medium 
and  long  term  credits  at  8'c  to  private  in- 
dustry, a  sector  previously  not  served  by 
private  banks  In  Ecuador. 

Last  fall  a  new  Office  of  Promotion  and 
Assistance  to  Private  Enterprise  was  estab- 
lished within  the  Guatemalan  National  Eco- 
nomic Planning  Council.  Although  Gua- 
temala has  had  a  highly  successful  Industry 
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productivity  center.  Uttle,  If  any,  efforts 
were  being  directed  toward  Identification  and 
promotion  or  new  Investment.  A.1J>.  Is  pro- 
viding, through  a  November  1966  contract 
with  a  Puerto  Rlcan  consulting  firm  and  Ita 
own  personnel,  technical  and  advisory  serv- 
ices to  this  new  entity  that  will  make  It  a 
one  stop  center  of  Investor  Information, 
fenslbUtty  studies  and  aggressive  promotional 
activities. 

The  AID  loan  to  Brazil,  authorized  Oc- 
tober 1965.  Is  also  relevant.  It  Is  to  finance 
feasibility  studies  for  both  the  private  and 
public  sector.  It  includes  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  a  newly  established 
central  agency  and  several  related  sub-lend- 
ing agencies  which  will  make  the  loans  for 
the  studies.  The  loans  for  private  projects 
will  be  made  to  potential  investors,  so  thiit 
the  need  for  Indepe.ident  promotion  Is  mini- 
mized The  loan  will  not  only  (jenerate  proj- 
ects suitable  for  International  financing  but, 
notably,  will  create  an  Institutional  capacity 
to  perform  studies  within  all  the  Brazilian 
agencies  involved. 

A  U.S.  contractor  Is  now  matting  a  pre- 
investment  survey  of  the  petrochemical  sec- 
tor in  Korea  which  Is  expected  to  identify 
a  number  of  private  projects.  Amelciin 
arms  and  banks  are  following  the  -lurvey 
with  creat  interest. 

Joint  arrangements  now  being  worked  out 
between  A  I.D  .  a  leading  financial  instl  ition, 
the  Tunisian  Chamber  of  Commerce  i.nd  a 
Tunisian  development  bank,  are  an  Imagina- 
tive blending  of  resources  bearing  oi  the 
Identification  and  promotion  of  investrnent 
opportunities.  'ITie  banking  representatives 
will  provide  financial  know-how  and  provide 
personnel  in  Tunisia  to  coordinate  with 
Chamber  personnel  in  selection  and  pro- 
motion techniques.  After  collecting  selected 
projects  bearing  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tunisia  and  backed  by  pledges  of 
local  financing  If  neces.sary.  the  baiiklng 
team  will  promote  these  projects  throuf  h  its 
U.S.  banking  connections,  being  prepar  rd  to 
lend  or  Invest  In  them  for  Its  own  account. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  apply  this  ech- 
nique  In  other  countries. 

In  March  1965,  AID.  contracted  wltli  the 
International  Marketing  Institute  of  Cam- 
hrldge,  Miissachusetts,  to  make  an  overall 
survey  of  export  promotion  services.  This 
Intensive  survey  is  in  its  final  phase  and  its 
findings  should  provide  A. I.D.  with  a  set  of 
guidelines  wltii  which  to  help  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  build  productive  export 
programs. 

A  task  force  h.as  been  set  up  by  State,  Com- 
merce, and  AID.  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
current  programs  of  commercial,  trade  and 
Investment  reporting.  The  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee Is  well  advanced  and  recommenda- 
tions fpr  improvement  are  expected  soon. 

AID.  is  clearly  involved  In  a  lot  of  work  of 
the  general  type  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee: feafilbllity  studies  to  be  marketed  by 
major  consulting  firms,  market  studies,  the 
statutory  program  of  Investment  surveys, 
financial  and  technical  advisory  support  to 
local  development  banks  and  other  Institu- 
tions, promotional  efforts  by  investment 
centers,  etc.  These  activities  represent  the 
deployment  of  substantial  resources,  but  we 
have  concluded  that  we  need  to  learn  more 
aboxit  their  comparative  efficiency.  To  do 
this  we  are  organizing  an  evaluation  project. 
Planning  of  this  project  is  underway.  We 
expect  the  work  to  begin  by  March  1,  1966. 

Recommendation   No.   4:   Status  as  of  July 
1966 
Promotion  of  Projects 
Pursuant    to     the    recommendation     that 
more  data  be  gathered  and  more  companies 
"sold"  on  the  opportunities  now  prevailing, 
AID.  has  done  thre«  things.     It  has  Inten- 
sified ItB  call  for  more  prefeaslblllty  studies 
from    the   Pomentoa    In    Lafln   America   and 


from  Its  missions  in  Africa  and  In  the  Near 
and  Far  East.  It  has  Initiated  major  experi- 
ments in  new  promotional  techniques  for 
two  of  the  assisted  areas.  And.  it  has  re- 
tained, for  purposes  of  catalysing  discussions 
here  In  Washington,  a  consultant  for  Indus- 
trial promotion. 

To  accelerate  the  Identification  of  projects, 
economists  have  been  sent  to  Central  and 
South  Americ44.  and  to  selected  countries  in 
Africa  and  South  Asia.  Under  the  direction 
of  an  American  Industrialist  with  long  ex- 
perience In  Latin  America,  a  new  approach 
to  industrl.'il  promotion,  using  contractors 
whose  knowledge  and  contacts  relate  to 
specliic  areas  of  industries,  is  being  applied  to 
the  Latin  countries.  A  correlative  experiment 
in  .Africa  is  emph  isizlng  the  use  of  Edge  Act 
Corporations  both  tor  identifying  opportuni- 
ties and  for  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of 
their  industrial  clients.  The  latter  program 
now  involves  banks  in  six  major  American 
cities.  The  projects  specifically  being  con- 
sidered Include  large-scale  cattle  raising  in 
Kenya,  paper  production  in  Malawi,  and  a 
massive,  mixed  nucleus  farm  in  Tunisia. 
Lastly,  through  a  series  of  meetings  attended 
by  industrial  and  capital  development  of- 
ficers from  each  of  the  regional  offices,  an 
effort  Is  being  made  to  develop  a  set  of  tech- 
niques, or  methodology  which  can  be  com- 
mended to  all  of  A.I.b.'s  missions  abroad. 
Tlirough  this  combination  of  Intensified  ac- 
tion, experimentation,  and  analysis.  A  ID  Is 
moving  steadily  toward  a  more  effective 
method  for  encouraging  American  private 
investment  in  "the  less  developed  cotm- 
tries." 

Recommendation  No.  5:  Status  as  of  Febru- 
ary  1966 

■  We  support  the  proposals  under  consid- 
eralion  by  tlie  Congress  which  would:  (1) 
raise  the  $2  5  billion  statutory  ceiling  on  the 
guaranties  against  inconvertibility,  expro- 
priation and  military  hazards  to  a  new  level 
of  »5  0  billion:  i2)  relax  the  statutory  re- 
quirements for  enterprises  eligible  for  guar- 
anty, to  permit  the  coverage  of  foreign  corpo- 
rations Jointly  owned  by  more  than  one  US. 
company:  (3)  relax  the  20-year  statutory 
limitation  on  the  life  of  guaranties;  and  (4) 
permit  AID  to  use  Income  from  the  guaranty 
program  not  only  for  the  management  and 
custody  of  assets  but  also  for  certain  other 
operational  costs  associated  with  the  gviar- 
anty  program 

"We  urge  In  addition  (5)  that  enterprises 
be  permuted  to  insure  comprehensively  for 
all  three  categories  of  risk,  rather  than  for 
each  risk  separately,  thereby  reducing  the 
total  amount  of  insurance  coverage  required: 
and  (6»  that  consideration  be  given  to  a  re- 
duction In  the  rates  applicable  to  such  Insur- 
ance so  that  the  coverage  of  two  speclflc  risks 
costs  34  ' ;  rather  than  1  '7  .  and  the  coverage 
of  three  speclflc  rlslcs  costs  1  %  rather  than 
l-'j';b." 

In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965, 
signed  by  the  President  on  September  6,  Con- 
gress adopted  the  proposals  covering  points 
1  through  4  although  the  20-year  limit  on 
guaranties  was  relaxed  only  for  loans.  In 
analyzing  points  5  and  6.  AID.  wlli  make  a 
number  of  changes.  If  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems  approves,  AJ.D.  will: 
offer  a  combined  war  and  expropriation  cov- 
erage at  a  combined  premium  rate  of  "<%  '~r ; 
reduce  the  premium  for  convertibility  cov- 
erage from  ;  2  '"o  to  V4 ''" :  reduce  the  fee  for 
standby  coverage  from  '/4 '"o  to  Mo%. 
Recommendation  No.  5;  Status  as  of  July 
1966 

After  approval  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Problems,  A.I.D.,  on  March  15,  1966, 
announced  that  combined  war  and  expro- 
priation coverage  Is  now  offered  at  'a  '''  :  that 
the  convertibility  premium  has  been  reduced 


from    Vi  %    to    14  % ;    and   that   the   fee  for 
standby  coverage  is  reduced  from    "i'i   to 

J?fCommc7idafion  No.  6 — Status  as  of 
February  1966 
"We  recommend  an  expansion  of  t/tc  ex- 
tended risk  guaranty.  In  undertakings  in 
which  businessmen  are  willing  to  risk  as 
much  as  25  ;  of  the  total  investment  on  a 
Junior  basl.s.  an  amount  710C  to  rjcccd  75",, 
of  the  iniestmcnt  should  be  eliciible.  upon 
approval  by  AID.  for  a  100'"o  extended  risk 

guaranty. 

"To  permit  adequate  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  such  programs,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  statutory  authority  to  issue 
housing  and  extended  risk  guaranties  be  pro- 
longed to  June  30.  1969.  We  recommend  also 
that  f'iC  $25  million  guaranty  limit  in  con- 
nection with  loans  arid  the  $10  million  linxu 
in  connection  with  other  investments  be 
removed. 

The  Administrations  proposed  Foreign  A.s- 
Blstance  Act  of  1966  requests  an  expansion  of 
authority  to  issue  Extended  Risk  Guar,>n-v 
contracts  from  the  effective  current  a'.  ,1..- 
ability  of  $175  million  to  $300  million.  Tii;s 
authority  would  be  available  for  five  j/.nr. 
AID.  has  altered  its  policy  concerning  luo 
coverage  to  meet  the  Committees  rt.  <  n.- 
mendatlon  m  part,  although  it  has  not  ye: 
applied  the  full  recommendation.  Subjcc; 
to  approval  by  the  National  Advisory  Cou:;- 
cll,  A  I.D.  is  now  offering  to  give  direct  !(>! 
guaranty  coverage  to  long-term  lenders,  pro- 
vided other  financing  (presumably  shor-.or 
term)  is  furnished  by  banks  or  other  lin  .n- 
clal  institutions  eqvial  to  25 '^  of  the  loan  t'l- 
nauolng.  This  would  give  institutional  kiitl- 
ers  the  full  100"^  coverage  which  they  requir. 
and  which  the  Committee  recommended.  J; 
varies  from  the  Committee's  Tecommcnda. 
tion  by  seeking  to  bring  a  short-term  kadfr 
into  the  picture  at  risk. 

At  the  same  time  AID.  is  considering  ^ 
reduction  in  fees  In  order  to  make  the  C"it 
of  money  raised  under  this  program  more  at- 
tractive, and  to  reduce  the  burden  on  V..f: 
developing  country's  balance  of  payniii.t: 
(The  US.  balance  of  payments  is  protictvci 
by  a  requirement  for  U.S.  procurement  1 

Six  projects  are  now  In  the  stage  of  active 
negotlatlbns  on  this  basis  with  good  pros- 
pects of   realization  this  year. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  re- 
moval of  the  »25  million  guaranty  celling  on 
loans;  Congress  enacted  this  provision  in 
1965.  Congress  also  enacted  the  recom- 
mendation to  remove  the  $10  million  limit  on 
other  forms  of  Investment,  but  extended  the 
statutory  authority  to  issue  these  guaran- 
ties to  June  30,  1967,  rather  than  June  30. 
1969.  as  recommended  by  the  Committee. 

Recommendation  No.  6:   Status  as  of  July 

1966 

AID.  now  offers  to  long-term  institutional 
lenders  a  direct  100 '"c  guaranty  when  other 
financing  (generally  shorter  term)  Is  fur- 
nished by  banks  or  other  private  financial 
institutions  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  loan 
financing.  This  gives  institutional  lenders 
the  full  IOC",  coverage  they  require  and 
which  the  Committee  recommendfd,  A 
Standard  Form  Guaranty  to  be  used  in  such 
cases  has  been  completed,  and  we  expect  to 
Issue  guaranties  on  this  basis  for  several 
projects  shortly. 

The  reduction  of  fee  Is  still  under  active 
consideration.  Minor  modifications  have 
been  embodied  In  the  current  Senate  and 
Hou.se  Foreign  Aid  Bills  In  the  legislative 
provisions  about  both  specific  and  extended 
risk   guaranties. 

Recommendation  No.  7:  Statu.s  as  of 
February  1966 

"We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government  urge  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter-American    Development    Bank    to    ex- 


plore further  the  feasibility  of  setting  up  a 
guaranty  .system  which  would  selectively 
indemnify  both  locally-owned  and  foreign- 
owned  enterprises  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries against  the  effect  of  a  deialuxition." 

AID.  has  forwarded  this  recommendation 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Problems 
lor  Its  consideration  as  coordinator  of  U.S. 
policies  on  international  matters  of  this 
Kind.  It  will  develop  a  U.S.  position  to  guide 
tlip  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  World 
B>,nk  It  has  also  been  discussed  informally 
by  AID.  with  the  Banks  staff. 
Recommendation  No.  7:  Status  as  of  July 
1966 

Tlie  Executive  Directors  of  the  World  Bank 
have  extensively  considered  the  establish- 
ment of  a  multilateral  investment  guaranty 
svftem.  In  their  deliberations  it  has  become 
quite  clear  that  they  do  not  at  this  time 
wish  to  establish  a  guaranty  system  which 
would  Indemnify  private  Investments  against 
the  effect  of  devaluation  and  such  approach 
hfis  been  specifically  rejected.  However, 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  multilateral  investment  guaranty 
system. 

The  Bank  Staff  Is  currently  preparing  a 
dr;tft  charter  for  a  proposed  Multilateral  In- 
vestment Guaranty  Corporation  based  vipon 
p.isltions  taken  by  the  Committee  during 
meetings  which  on  balance  favored  the  Cor- 
poration's establishment  as  an  afflliate  of  the 
Bank.  It  is  presently  planned  to  submit  the 
draft  charter  to  the  Committee  prior  to  the 
next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bank  and  hold 
further  discussion  toward  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Tills  progress  toward  adoption  of  a  suitable 
charter  and  the  ultimate  establlsliment  of  a 
corporation  which  would  issue  guaranties 
ag.Unst  political  risks  on  private  investments 
originating  In  capital  exporting  countries 
which  Join  the  Corporation  in  enterprises  In 
particular  lesser  developed  countries  Is  high- 
ly encouraging  since  an  institution  providing 
this  function  will  be  another  means  of 
mobilizing  additional  private  resources  into 
thcLDC's. 

Recommendation  No.  8:  Status  as  of 
February  1966 

"We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government  support  both  wholly-owned  and 
Jointly-owned  enterprises  In  the  less  devel- 
oped countries,  and  that  It  avoid  any  doc- 
trinaire position  on  the  Issue. 

'We  recommend  further  that  where  the 
prospective  Investor  has  legitimate  concerns 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  host  government,  and  wishes 
to  enlist  the  support  of  the  United  States 
Government  In  expressing  these  concerns  to 
a  host  government,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  consider  sympathetically  the 
possibility  of  lending  such  support." 

AID.  has  no  formalized  policy  requiring 
insistence  on  Joint  ownership  m  any  given 
situation.  We  do  see  many  advantages  to 
Jointly  owned  enterprises  in  less  developed 
countries,  and,  wherever  this  Is  feasible  and 
re.allsilc.  tend  to  favor  them.  At  the  same 
tlm.e  we  are  aware  that  this  type  of  owner- 
ship can  create  problems  for  the  US  in- 
vestor. In  our  discussions  with  business,  we 
find  a  divergence  of  views.  Although  our 
policy  is  not  doctrinaire,  our  attitude  in 
specific  cases  should  be  based  on  a  thorough 
understanding  and  the  best  available  infor- 
mation. Accordingly,  we  expect  continued 
consultation  with  business  on  this  subject. 
On  February  11,  1966.  it  will  be  revlev^ed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Business  Problems  ( the  Ran- 
dall Committee),  when  individual  com- 
panies with  particular  problems  In  tJils  area 
»'in  present  their  views  and  experiences  to 
the  Committee,  along  with  representatives 
of  state,  A. IX).  and  Commerce. 


Recommendation  No.  8   Status  as  of 
July  1966 

Subsequent  to  the  dlsctission  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  towards  Joint  ventures 
which  took  place  at  the  February  11,  1966 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Business  Problems  (the  Randall 
Committee),  guidance  on  this  question  was 
sent  to  all  U.S.  Missions  overseas  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  me.'isage  reaffirmed 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  no  doctri- 
naire policy  requiring  insistence  on  joint 
ownership.  Government  officials  were  advised 
to  point  out  to  American  companies  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  Joint  ven- 
ture approach  In  a  particular  country  or  in- 
dustry situation.  However,  the  final  deter- 
mination Is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
American  company  Involved. 
Recommendation  No.  9:  Status  in  February 
1966 

"We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
tax  laws  and  regulations  be  amended  so  that 
the  United  States  taxpayer's  right  to  offset 
losses  in  subsidiaries  against  taxable  Income 
from  other  sources  would  be  the  same  for 
subsidiaries  in  less  developed  countries  as  it 
is  for  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States." 

Consultations  with  'Tre.a.sury  and  expert 
private  tax  counsel  lead  us  to  question  the 
advisability  of  adopting  this  recommenda- 
tion. The  Department  of  Treasury  believes 
that  the  proposal  •would  permit  distorted 
allocation  of  profits  and  create  double  de- 
duction for  losses.  Prlvat*  experts  have 
emphasized  that  a  rule  permitting  current 
deduction  of  losses  but  no  current  taxability 
of  earnings  runs  counter  to  generally  ac- 
cepted rules  of  taxation.  They  have  also 
emphasized  the  complexity  of  enforcement 
problems  which  w^ould  be  faced  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  We  will  continue 
our  consideration. 

Recommendation  No.  9:  Status  in  July  1966 
Further  consideration  has  led  us  to  con- 
clude that  it  may  be  possible  to  develop  leg- 
islation along  these  lines  which  would 
operate  as  an  effective  incentive  to  U.S.  in- 
vestors while  at  the  same  overcoming  the 
objections  which  have  t>een  voic^ed  in  the 
past.  We  are  developing  a  proposal  for  con- 
sideration by  appropriate  government 
officials. 

Recommendation  No.  10:   Status  in 
February    1966 

"We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Senate  accept  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States-Thailand  tax  treaty  which  would 
apply  a  7  percent  Investment  credit  to 
United  States-owned  Investment  In  Thai- 
land. 

"We  recommend  also  that  the  United 
States  Government  take  steps  to  apply  the 
same  treatment  to  investment  in  other 
selected  less  developed  countries,  either  by 
legislation  or  by  treaty." 

The  tax  treaty  with  Thailand  and  a  treaty 
with  Israel  containing  a  similar  provision 
were  submitted  to  the  first  session  of  the 
89ih  Congress.  A  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  but  action  was  not  completed 
prior  to  adjournment.  A  number  of  Admin- 
istration witnesses,  including  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  testi- 
fied in  support  of  the  treaties.  Although 
some  opposition  has  been  voiced,  it  is  hoped 
that  action  will  be  completed  during  the 
current  session  of  Congress.  Negotiations 
with  other  countries  have  been  started. 
Recommendation  No.  10    Status  in  July  1966 

The  United  States  has  signed  tax  treaties 
containing  a  7'>  investment  credit  clause 
with  Thailand  and  Israel  and  has  concluded 
a  similar  treaty  with  India  which  is  await- 
ing signature.  It  is  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  Brazil  (which  is  expected  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  to  be  a  forerunner  of  treaties 


with  other  major  Latin  American  countries), 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Korea — all  of 
which  involve  the  investment  credit  clause. 
The  full  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  expected  to  consider  the  Thailand 
treaty  In  the  near  future.  A  Subcommittee 
which  conducted  hearings  on  the  treaty  has 
expressed  some  reservations  on  the  T'c  In- 
vestment credit  provision. 

Recommendation    No.    11:    Status    in 
February  1966 

"We  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  pro- 
posal for  a  tax  credit  equal  to  30  percent  of 
the  Investment  by  United  States  Investors  in 
productive  facilities  In  less  developed  areas, 
to  be  applied  against  the  total  United  States 
tax  liability  of  such  investors." 

In  his  remarks  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
in  August  1965.  the  President  said:  "We  have 
already  made  certain  recommendations — 
both  in  lax  treaties  now  before  the  Senate 
and  in  my  foreign  aid  message — for  using 
tax  measures  to  encourage  private  Invest- 
ment in  the  developing  countries.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Congress,  in  its  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  will  give  weight  to  the 
views  of  this  Committee." 

The  submission  of  this  tax  credit  proposal 
is  currently  under  review  by  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Recommendation. No.  11:  Status  in 
July  1966 

No  change. 

Recommendation  No.  12:  Status  in 
February  1966 

"We  recommend  that  the  encouragement 
to  Investment  offered  by  such  tax-sparing 
Tneasures  in  less  developed  countries  should 
not  be  negated  by  United  States  tax  laws  " 

Although  the  principle  of  tax  sparing  was 
incorporated  in  a  tax  treaty  with  Pakistan 
negotiated  several  yeras  ago.  the  treaty  was 
withdrawn  by  the  Administration  as  a  result 
of  a  basic  change  in  pohcy.  Tax  sparing  Is 
disadvantageous  to  the  developing  country 
because  it  encourages  rapid  repatriation  of 
profits.  (It  is  only  when  the  profits  are 
brought  back  into  the  U.S.  that  the  investor 
derives  a  direct  U.S.  tax  benefit  )  Further, 
tax  sparing  gives  the  greatest  benefits  to 
U.S.  investors  in  countries  with  the  highest 
rates  of  local  taxation  and  gives  local  tax 
authority  the  power,  in  effect,  to  set  U.S.  tax 
levels. 

Recommendation  No   12:  Status  in  July 
1966 

No  change. 

Recommendation  No.  13:  Status  in  February 

1966 

"We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
Government,  working  through  its  bilateral 
treaties  of  establishment,  through  the 
mechanisms  provided  by  the  OECD,  or 
through  other  appropriate  means,  widen 
and  strengthen  its  collaborative  practices 
with  other  governments  in  the  antitrust 
field.  Wherever  the  activities  of  such  gov- 
ernments seem  likely  to  raise  the  problem  of 
multiple  standards  and  Jurisdictional  con- 
flict in  the  application  of  antitrust  policies, 
a  major  objective  of  the  collaboration  would 
be  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  of  the  busi- 
nessman concerning  the  jurisdictional  au- 
thority and  antitrust  st^andards  which  would 
apply  in  his  overseas  activities." 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  been  ad- 
vised of  this  recommendation  and,  with  the 
State  Department,  is  taking  an  active  part 
m  the  work  of  the  Restrictive  Business  Prac- 
tices Committee  of  the  OECD.  assisted  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations.  In 
Novemt>er  1965.  the  US  proposed  that  the 
OECD  sponsor  a  system  of  bilateral  con- 
sult-ations.  The  proposal  will  be  considered 
further  in  future  meetings.  Justice  and 
State  officials  have  conferred  this  year  with 
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officials  of  Canada,  the  UnltPd  Kingdom  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  Japan 
on  antitrust  matters.  An  active  and  suc- 
cessful Antitrust  Modlftcatlon  and  Consulta- 
tion Procedure  is  In  operation  between  the 
US  and  Canada  under  which  current  con- 
sultations are  held  and  advice  Is  given  prior 
to  the  institution  of  antitrust  actions  affect- 
ing the  other  country's  interests  or  nationals 
The  Departments  of  Justice  and  State  are 
seeking  to  exi>and  cooperation  with  otlier 
nations  in  this  field  in  order  U)  prevent  con- 
flicts with  other  n.iUonal  laws  and  develop 
a  common  approach  to  antitrust  law 
Recommendation  No  13:  Status  in  July 
19S6 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  held  extensive  hearings  April  'JO- 
29.  1966  on  the  broad  range  ot  questions  cov- 
ered by  this  recommendation. 

The  United  St.ites  Government  has  an- 
nounced that  It  favors  In  principle  the 
OECD  Draft  Agreement  on  Restrictive  Busi- 
ness Practices  Affecting  International  Trade, 
dated  May  1966,  and  favors  opening  It  for 
signature  by  OECD  members. 

The  Departments  of  Justice  and  State 
continue  their  efforts  to  further  expand  and 
improve  International  cooperation  In  this 
field  in  order  u>  prevent  conflicts  with  other 
national  laws  and  develop  a  common  ap- 
proach to  antitrust  Uw. 

SECTION     3:     THE     FLOW     OF     FIN.*NCB     C.VTT.M. 

Recommendation  .Vo.  tl-  Stat7is  tn  Febrvary 
1966 

"We  recommend  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  amend  its  recommendations  to  United 
States  banks  so  Uiat  the  restrictive  effects  on 
loans  to  less  developed  countries  are  elimi- 
nated" 

The  official  statistics  have  shown  substan- 
tial availabilities  for  credits  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  within  the  overall  lending 
ceilings  It  is  possible  that  these  availabil- 
ities are  na\.  in  the  Institutions  which  do 
business  in  the  developing  countries,  but  to 
date  the  evidence  of  curtailment  of  lending 
to  developing  countries  has  not  been  sufB- 
clent  to  cause  a  policy  change. 

The  gulcieliues  were  recently  amended  to 
make  It  possible  for  banks  which  heretofore 
have  had  little  or  no  foreign  lending  activity 
to  make  some  foreign  credits. 

Tlie  proportion  of  the  total  new  foreign 
lending  whieh  has  gone  to  developing  coun- 
tries has  sharply  increased  since  the  Federal 
Fteserve  guidellniM  were  i.ssued  in  March  1965. 
but  total  lending  to  both  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries  has  decreased  sharply  It 
is  this  decrease  which  concerns  us  now.  and 
we  are  following  the  alluution  closely  to  be 
ready  to  act  if  called  for.  In  specific  cases. 
if  financing  is  needed  but  not  available  be- 
cause of  the  guidelines,  procedures  exist  to 
consider  relief  if  needed. 
Recommendation  No.  14:  Statu-:  m  Julu  1966 

No  change 
Rerommrvdation  No.  15:  Statu.i  in  February 
1968 

'We  recommend  that  a  large-scale  pro- 
gram of  assistance  be  expanded  for  the  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  local  finan- 
cial Institutions  In  support  of  private  and 
cooperative  enterprises  in  the  less  developed 
countries;  and  that  the  program  draw  heav- 
ily not  only  on  the  expertise  of  the  United 
States  and  other  advanced  countries,  but 
also  on  expertise  in  countries  whose  institu- 
tions may  be  tnore  relev.vnt  to  those  of  the 
le.ss  developed  countries.  Presumably,  sucb 
a  program  could  be  conducted  not  only 
througli  the  auspices  of  public  International 
agencies  such  as  the  OrganisMUon  oX  Ameri- 
can States  and  the  United  Nations  specialized 
agencies,  but  also  through  private  organiza- 
tions such  as  those  in  the  cooperative  and 
labor  fields  which  have  the  necessary  experi- 
ence and  Interest." 


A  ID  con:-kle;-s  this  recommendation  to  be 
of  major  importance,  and  Is  addressing  It  in 
a  number  of  ways.  The  studies  made  In  re- 
sponse to  Recommendation  No  1  will  sug- 
gest specific  projects  A  ID  's  programs  of 
capital  and  technical  assistance  to  inter- 
mediate credit  Institutions  should  continue 
to  support  the  goals  of  this  recommendation 

A  July  1965  message  from  AID  Washington 
to  each  Field  Ml.ssion  emphasized  the  sig- 
nificance of  soimdly  conceived  and  well  ad- 
ministered legal  institutions  responsive  to 
modem  developmental  needs  eni-ouraged  the 
Nfl.'Slons  to  review  their  existing  programs 
aimed  at  Improvement  of  legislation  and 
public  admlnlstmtion  and.  as  appropriate,  to 
propose  new  efforts  and  pro]ect,s  in  this  field 
The  legal  institutions  of  a  number  of  devel- 
oping countries  as  they  affect  the  fornxs  and 
ways  in  which  business  is  conducted  are  now 
tae.iig  analyzed. 

A  survey  of  the  operations  of  the  Brazilian 
slock  exchange,  made  by  experts  from  the 
SEC  and  the  American  Stock  Exchange,  has 
Ju-si  been  completed  under  an  A.I.D.  contract 
authorized  in  August  1965.  Its  recommen- 
dations have  been  welcomed  by  Brazlilait 
authorities  and  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance will  be  provided  this  year. 

On  February  15,  1966.  a  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  a  leading  US.  investment  bank,  now 
an  lESC  volunteer,  is  going  to  Taiwan  at  the 
request  of  the  China  Development  Corpora- 
lion  to  undertake  a  similar  study  of  the 
Taiwan  Stock  Exchange. 

Turkey  has  been  showing  a  more  sympa- 
thetic attitude  toward  the  private  sector 
recently.  parUcularly  toward  enterprise  in 
mining  and  fertilizers.  Suggested  change.s 
in  the  mining  laws  are  being  prepared  with 
tlie    help   of   A.I.D.   supported   consultants. 

Last  year  an  intensive  study  »-as  made  of 
llie  Korean  financial  sector  as  part  of  the 
Administrator's  review  of  specific  sectors  In 
selected  countries.  Evaluations  were  made 
of  all  the  major  financing  institutions  in  the 
country  and  programs  directed  toward  this 
sector  were  scrtitinized.  This  exercise  re- 
sulted in  n  strengthening  of  the  Mission  staff 
to  include,  among  others,  a  Banking  Advisor, 
an  Agricultural  Economist,  the  extension  of 
contracts  with  accounting  and  management 
consultant*  to  work  within  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations  aitd  other  credit  Insti- 
tutions, and  renewed  program  emphasis  on 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  this  sector. 

The  Committee's  suggestion  that  the  expe- 
rience of  other  countries,  whose  Institutions 
may  be  more  relevant  to  those  of  less  devel- 
oped countries  than  the  U.S..  be  looked  to 
as  a  source  of  giUdance  and  expertise,  is  wel- 
comed We  believe  that  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  corporate  and  financial  techniques 
in  Japan  and  Mexico  in  recent  years  may  be 
particularly  relevant  and  Intend  to  draw  on 
this  experience   to  the   extent   possible. 

In  November  1965.  the  Llbertan  Bank  for 
Industrial  Development  and  Investment 
(L^IDI)  was  established  to  provide  medium 
and  long  term  capital  to  private  enterprise 
in  Liberia.  Capital  amounting  to  $1,000,000 
was  subscribed  and  paid  in  by  the  IFC.  the 
l.ibertan  Government  and  several  US  firms. 
A  $2,500,000  loan  has  been  granted  by  Ger- 
many. AID  Is  contributing  to  the  cost  of 
management  and  Is  providing  the  services 
of  a  US.  consulting  firm  for  loan  reviews  on 
behalf  of  the  LBIDI.  This  Is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  Joining  together  of  private 
and  public  mulUlaterai  support  for  a  private 
enterprise    directed    lending    agency. 

AID.  loans  for  cooperative  type  projects. 
housing,  electrification  and  agricultural  cred- 
its, now  total  $565  million.  An  example  Is 
the  loan,  authorized  by  A.I.D.  In  June  1965, 
of  $3,650,000  to  the  Chilean  Cooperative 
Bank.  These  funds  will  be  used  for  sub- 
loans  to  cooperative  organizations  through- 
out Chile  for  various  productive  purposes. 


In  FY  19C2,  AID.  committed  $2  8  million 
in  support  of  technical  assistance  for  coop- 
erative development.  By  FY  196.'),  this  figure 
rose  to  $16  million.  AID  sponsored  coop- 
eratlve  programs  in  39  countries  during  FY 
1965  Eighty-eight  contracts  with  American 
non-profit  and  cooperative  organizations 
were  the  backbfme  of  this  activity.  Among 
tliese  organizations  were: 

American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop. 
ment. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  USA. 

Credit  Union  National  .^ssoriation 

Farmers  Educational  and  Coop  Union. 

Fuundatlon  lor  Ctxjp  Housing. 

Fund  for  International  Development. 

InternaUonal  Coop  Development  Assocl.t- 
tion. 

luteruational  C.iop  Training  Center. 

N.itiona.1  League  of  Insured  Savings  Asso- 
ciations. 

National  R'lral  Electric  Coop  Association. 

Tliese  institutions  have  over  280  men  serv- 
ing tn  the  field.  Bllmulallng  and  guiding  the 
development  of  ixidigeuous  counterpart  or- 
ganizalions. 

The  Comnmtees  views  have  led  us  to  plan 
a  systematic  evaluation  of  our  efforts  to  de- 
terinlne  if  we  are  doing  the  right  thing  In  the 
right  places  Willi  the  right  amount  of  re- 
sources. 

Recommendation  No.  15:  Status  in  July  lOSS 

.AID.  continues  to  put  major  emphasis  on 
financial  support  of  and  technical  assistance 
to  Intermediate  financial  Institutions  and  co- 
operatives. It  is  acutely  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  private  capital  building  in  the 
LDC's  and  Is  working  unremittingly  to  en- 
courage it.  It  continues  and  will  continue 
t^)  make  loans  to  such  institutions,  both  lu 
dollars  and.  where  appropriate,  in  local  cur- 
rencies (Recommendation  17)  These  insti- 
tutions have  been  of  a  variety  of  types:  gen- 
erall7,ed.  as  Industrial  development  banks  .ind 
specialized,  such  as  credit  unions,  housl.ng 
banks,  agricultural  banks,  etc  Some  of 
these  loans  are  conditioned  on  their  being 
relent  to  specialized  borrowers,  such  as  agri- 
cultural cooperatives,  small  farmers,  rural 
electrification  co-operative  systems,  and  the 
like.  In  making  these  loans  A  IX).  seeks  to 
encourage  private  ownership  of  these  insti- 
tutions. In  these  efforts,  A.I.D.  supplements 
the  activities  of  International  organizations, 
notably  IBRD,  which  has  always  been  very 
active  In  this  field  (e.g..  a  recent  $17,500,000 
loan  to  a  private  development  finance  com- 
pany In  Morocco). 

Recommendation  No.  16:  Status  in  February 
J  966 

"We  urge  the  United  States  Government 
to  approve  a  proposal  to  permit  the  IFC  to 
borrow  up  to  $400  million  from  the  World 
Bank  for  Investment  In  private  enterpr^je 
In  the  less  developed  areas;  and  we  urge  :ip- 
proval  of  the  provision  eliminating  the  need 
for  the  guaranty  of  such  transactions  by 
governments  in  the  country  of  Investment " 

Congress  has  now  approved  the  proposal 
that  the  IFC  be  authorized  to  borrow  up  to 
$400  million  from  the  World  Bank  (The 
provision  for  host  country  guaranty  h'ld 
been  eliminated  sometime  ago  i 

The  necessary  amendments  to  the  IPC's 
Articles  of  Agreement  entered  into  force  on 
September  1.  1965  after  adoption  by  the  IFC 
Board  of  Governors.  TTie  necessary  amend- 
ment to  the  World  Bank's  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment came  Into  force  on  December  IT.  I9o5 
after  adoption  by  its  Board  of  Governors.  ;iiid 
acceptance  by  the  required  number  of  nifni- 
ber  countries. 

IFC  Is  now  a  shareholder  In  14  dcvelcp- 
mcnt  finance  companies  In  12  countries 
With  Its  new  authority.  It  will  be  able  to  play 
a  substantially  Increased  role  In  private 
sector  development. 
Recommendation tio.  16    Statu.'i  in  July  12S6 

No  change. 


Urcommendation  No.  17:  Status  in  February 
1966 

"We  recommend  that  AID  review  its  pol- 
icies with  a  view  to  widening  the  use  of 
United  States-owned  local  currericics:  and 
in  that  connection,  that  It  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  greater  use  of  those  curren- 
cies for  increasing  the  capital  base  of  finan- 
cial Intermediaries  of  both  the  commercial 
and  cooperative  types." 

AID  has  created  a  task  force  to  study 
ways  In  which  more  US  controlled  local  cur- 
rencies can  be  used  to  Increase  the  capital 
base  of  various  kinds  of  financial  Inter- 
mediaries. From  FY  1957  through  FY  1964, 
AID  has  channelled  the  local  currency 
equivalent  of  $773  million  to  intermediate 
credit  institutions,  primarily  to  Industrial, 
agricultural  .ind  housing  banks. 

US.  Controlled  lcx:al  currencies  are  In  ex- 
cess of  our  rjqulrements  for  other  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment use  In  only  ten  countries.  Of  these, 
potential  applications  of  the  kind  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  seem  feasible  In 
India,  Pakistan  and  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. A  change  in  AID.  policy  authorized  in 
January  of  this  year  now  permits  the  lending 
of  Cooley  funds  to  US  banks  overseas  and 
'.heir  ajlliates  to  be  used  for  sub-loans  to 
private  borrowers.  This  channels  local  cur- 
rency to  the  small  investor  who  needs  It  and 
assures  that  control  management  of  the 
lending  operation  funds  is  In  competent 
hands  We  have  already  authorized  three 
snrh  loans  to  a  US  bank  in  Pakistan  and  are 
c  .mtidering  others  In  India. 
Ri  commendation  No.  17:  Status  in  July  J966 

No  change.    See  No.  15  above. 

Recommendation  No.  18:  Status  in  February 
1966 

"We  urge  the  Administration  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  any  United  States  tax 
credits  extended  by  treaty  or  legislation  to 
the  direct  Investments  of  United  States  In- 
vestors in  less  developed  countries,  such  as 
the  7';  and  30':  credits  proposed  In  Section 
2,  also  should  be  extended  to  the  portfolio 
investment  of  United  States  corporate  or  in- 
stitutional tnve.'itors.  wherever  such  Invest- 
ments meet  the  eligibility  criteria  which 
would  apply  to  direct  Investments." 

We  are  reviewing  this  recommendation  as 
pan  of  the  overall  analysis  of  fiscal  incen- 
tives referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  Recom- 
mendation No.  11. 
/iecommendation  No    18    Status  in  July  1966 

No  change. 
Recommendation  No.  19:  Status  in  February 
1966 

"We  recommend  that  AID  uillor  its  spyeciflc 
nsk  guaranties  to  permit  their  easier  avail- 
ability to  United  Stales  buyers  of  selected 
Issues  of  foreign  private  enterprises.  Among 
the  pos,si  bill  ties  which  AID  should  explore  is; 
arranging  for  the  application  of  such  guar- 
anties through  negotiation  and  agreement 
with  the  underwriters  rather  than  with  the 
ultimate  buyers,  thereby  sparing  the  buyers 
the  cost  and  difficulty  of  direct  negotiations 
and  ensuring  a  wider  United  States  market 
for  the  securities  involved." 

AI.D  is  advising  the  investment  commu- 
nity of  the  advantages  and  problems  of  ar- 
ranging for  specific  risk  guaranty  coverage 
with  underwriters.  Arrangements  are  being 
worked  out.  No  statutory  changes  are 
needed,  and  this  can  be  done  This  coverage 
Is  feasible,  although  specific  arrangements 
will  have  to  be  tailored  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  different  kinds  of  transactions.  We 
believe  this  Is  understood  by  the  firms  that 
are  active  in  the  international  financial  com- 
munity. 

liecommendatioii  No  20  Status  in  February 
1966 
"We  recommend  that  AID  offer  portfolio 
Investors  extended  risk  guaranties,  combining 
risk-yield  features  which  make  selected  se- 
curities  of   private   enterprises    in    the    less 


developed  countries  competitive  with  the  al- 
ternative   opportunities   of   such    Investors." 

In  our  discussion  of  pending  projects,  we 
have  proposed  varying  rates  of  return  on 
early  and  late  maturities  and  have  attempt- 
ed to  interest  Institutional  investors  in  some- 
thing less  than  lOO'c  coverage  of  risk.  Thus 
far,  we  And  them  interested  only  In  100% 
coverage. 

Recommendations  Nos.  19  and  20:  Status  in 
July  1966 

A.I.D.  has  recently  drawn  up  a  new  form 
of  specific  risk  guaranty  contract  for  use  In 
conjunction  with  extended  risk  guaranty 
contracts.  This  new  form  of  contract  Is  for 
use  by  lenders  who  are  financial  Institutions 
or  banks.  It  greatly  simplifies  the  provisions 
Involved  and  applies  directly  to  the  notes 
so  that  the  guaranty  contract  is  transferable 
and  eliminates  many  of  the  difficulties  In 
negotiations  over  a  specific  risk  contract 
which  might  occur.  The  result  should  tnake 
specific  risk  guaranties  much  more  easily 
available  to  U.S.  buyers  of  certain  kinds  or 
notes  of  private  enterprises  abroad. 

AID.  continues  to  explore  possible  appli- 
cations of  Recommendation  No.  20.  To  date, 
however,  we  find  that  Institutional  investors 
are  only  Interested  In  lOOTr  coverage. 
Recommendation  No.  21:  Status  in  February 
1966 

"We  recommend  that,  In  the  administra- 
tion of  its  aid  programs  In  the  less  developed 
countries.  United  States  representatives  be 
Instructed  to  subordinate  other  objectives  to 
that  of  securing  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  less  developed  nations.  In 
this  connection,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
United  States  Interests  are  usually  best 
served  by  testing  any  project  in  these  terms, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  whether  the  project 
would  affect  the  competitive  position  of  par- 
ticular branches  of  United  States  industry  or 
United  States  agriculture."         . 

The  foreign  assistance  program  is  part  of 
the  total  US.  effort  to  achieve  its  foreign 
policy  objectives.  In  general,  we  agree  with 
the  Committee's  statement,  recognizing,  as 
does  the  Committee,  that  there  may  be  cases 
where  other  policies  and  objectives  may  out- 
weigh the  objectives  of  pure  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Recommendation  No.  21:  Status  in  July  1966 
No  change. 

SECTION    4  :    DEVELOPING    HXJMAN    EESOtTRCES 

Recommendation  No.  22:  Status  in 
February  1966 

"We  strongly  urge  AID.  in  reviewing  and 
responding  to  a  country's  development 
strategy,  to  place  major  emphasis  upon  the 
planning,  host  country  commitments  to.  and 
the  execution  of  educational  programs.  In 
such  programs,  we  urge  AID  to  use  every 
means  to  tap  the  rich  resources  in  United 
States  universities,  labor  unions,  coopera- 
tives, business  enterprises.  professional 
societies,  and  other  non-governmental  enti- 
ties which  have  something  to  offer  to  the 
educational  process." 

A.I.D.  fully  endorses  this  recommendation. 
The  desirability  of  increased  emphasis  on  the 
place  of  education  In  the  development  proc- 
ess has  been  recognized  by  the  President  In 
the  1966  Foreign  Aid  Bill  and  in  the  proposed 
International  Education  Act  of  1966. 

Over  the  years  a  high  proportion  of  A.I.D. 
loan  and  grant  funds  have  gone  into  educa- 
tional fields  at  all  levels.  Some  350  separate 
projects  In  the  educational  field  are  now 
underway,  of  which  approximately  140  are 
being  carried  on  by  US  universities  under 
A.IX)  funded  contracts. 

A.I.D.  Is  attempting  to  ensure  that  all 
possible  U.S.  private  resources  be  utilized  In 
this  field  as  well.  For  example.  In  Latin 
America  17  Worker  Training  Centers  are 
being  operated  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Free  Labor  Development  with  A.I.D.  funding 
support. 


Recommendation  No  22:  Status  in  July  1966 
The  Foreign  Aid  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress  strongly  emphasizes  educational 
programs.  It,  together  with  the  pending 
International  Education  Act  of  1966,  denaon- 
Btrates  that  the  Administration  fully  shares 
the  Committees  views. 

BecommcTidafton  No.  23:  Status  in  February 
1966 

"We  recommend  that.  In  selected  cases,  AID 
partially  finance  the  sale  of  technical,  profes- 
sional or  managerial  assistance  from  United 
States  organizations  to  entities  In  less  de- 
veloped countries,  and  that  the  subsidy  con- 
tribute not  only  to  the  costs  of  the  assisting 
enterprise  but  also  to  the  costs  of  searching 
out  and  finding  the  appropriate  source  of 
such  assistance." 

AID.  shares  the  Committee's  view  of  the 
Importance  of  Insuring  an  adequate  transfer 
of  technical  Information  to  enterprises  In 
the  less  developed  countries.  There  seem  to 
us  to  be  several  possibilities  for  establishing 
or  supporting  Institutions  that  can  be  called 
upon  to  carry  out  this  proposal  The  pro- 
gram of  the  International  Executive  Service 
Corps,  a  private  organization  which  in  its 
early  years  is  receiving  substantial  funding 
from  A  I.D  ,  is  very  promising  In  the  fall 
of  1965,  A.I.D.  decided  to  continue  funding 
this  project  at  a  substantial  level  for  another 
year.  The  lESC  Is  now  operating  In  20  less 
developed  countries.  Approximately  151 
projects  have  been  completed,  are  currently 
underway,  or  have  had  a  volunteer  assigned. 
The  planned  project  level  for  Calendar  Year 
1966  is  250. 

A.I.D.  recently  has  asked  VITA  (Volun- 
teers for  Industrial  Technical  Assistance), 
also  a  non-profit,  privately  managed  organi- 
zation, to  consider  the  possibility  of  VITA 
becoming  AID  's  principal  source  of  tech- 
nical industrial  advice  in  response  to  In- 
quiries generated  from  and  through  A.I.D. 
Missions. 

In  selected  situations,  A.I.D  is  subsidizing 
part  of  the  salaries  of  U.S.  techhlclans  en- 
gaged in  Improvement  of  operations  in  host 
country  development  banks.  A  typical  ex- 
ample is  the  A.I.D.  contribution  which  makes 
It  possible  for  the  Industrial  Development 
Bank  of  the  Sudan  to  maintain  the  services 
of  a  competent  U.S.  technician. 

In  Nigeria,  AID.  has  made  It  possible  for 
the  development  bank  to  hire  exp>erlenced 
U.S.  personnel  as  loan  application  reviewers. 

Taking  the  recommendation  more  broadly. 
AID  's  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
productivity  centers,  business  and  vocational 
schools  and  research  institutes  help  fill  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  assistance. 

A.I.D.  loans  usually  provide  for  the  hiring 
of  technical  experts  from  the  private  sector 
to  act  as  advisors. 

For  example,  the  loan  made  In  1965  to  two 
large  chemical  enterprises  m  Korea  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer,  the  Khlnhae 
Chemical  Company  and  the  Yongnam  Chem- 
ical Company,  included  the  cost  of  US.  en- 
gineering services  as  part  of  the  loan.  A  loan 
to  a  private  Brazilian  cement  company, 
authorized  in  August  1965.  provides  funds 
for  engineering  ad^'lce  to  the  borrower. 

iJccoTOTnendafion  No.  23:  Status  in  July 
1966 

A  I.D  does  not  believe  that  it  is  appro- 
priate or  administratively  feasible  to  Involve 
itself  in  the  selection  of  particular  commer- 
cial transactions  Involving  the  transfer  of 
technology  from  a  private  U.S  firm  to  a 
private  firm  In  a  LDC  which  would  receive 
special  subsidy  support  However.  AID. 
fully  shares  the  views  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Importance  of  insuring  an  expansion  of 
the  transfer  of  technical,  professional  and 
managerial  assistance.  We  believe  that  our 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  supporting  and 
strengthening  institutional  mechanisms 
which  will  increase  the  flow  of  skills  and 
knowledge. 


16074 

A.I.D.'s   continuing    support    ot    the   Inter- 
national Executive  service  Corps  la  lUuatra- 
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tlve    of    this    approach.     Current    TESC    ac- 
tivity IS  summarized  In  the  following  table: 


«  - 

SummaTii  of  project  aclivtly  (ax 

oj  June  1 

5,  1966) 

Completed 

Actlvf" 

1 
6 

Kiefiutlve 
ssslRned 

Other 
projects 
acwpted 

Total 

Central  Amprksa  (74): 

6 

1 
3 

1 
B 
S 
5 

1 
7 
3 

1 
7 

1 

I 

3 
1 

14 
» 

4 

9 
18 

5 

BI  Salvador 

f'liiatpmala 

llon<tiiri»s... ' 

3 

1 

» 

in 

1 

Niairjijuii - 

6 

8 

! 

4 

1 

IS 

la 

South  America  (27): 

1 

Braiil 

rhlle.  - 

Colombia 

7 
1 
1 

1 

i' 

1 

Peru 

Vcnetuela 

Middle  Kast  (SB): 

S 
2 

1 

2 
3 

India 

Iran.- 

_...•--—----------—*-—-•—" 

U 

"'"""'Y 

i 

3 

10 

Lebanon 

1 

5 

Afrk-n  (2): 

1 

1 

•  lliana 

1 

I 

Nmeria- - - 

Far  r^st  (50): 

2 
6 

4 
2 

7 

2 

Philippines 

•i 

2 

1 
1 
• 

3 

5 

Singapore - 

S 
7 

2 

1 

10 
21 

1  l&aiUii>^  -_.,—--.-—-—---—•--- •- 

63 

30 

23 

B3 

iii» 

1  Total  count  does  not  Include  17  projects  which  have  Ijeen  withdrawn. 


The  planned  project  level  for  the  balance 
of  the  calendar  year  1906  Is  250. 

Another  Illustration  of  the  institutional 
approiich  Is  the  current  negotiations  that 
A.I  D.  18  continuing  with  VITA  (Volunteers 
for  Industrial  Technical  Assistance),  a  non- 
profit organization  managed  and  directed  by 
prominent  buslnesBmen  and  scientists,  to 
provide  a  techrrlcal  inquiry  senlce  directed 
primarily  to  the  solution  of  problems  con- 
fronting small  and  medium  sized  private 
businesses  In  the  less  developed  countries. 
A  I  D  hopes  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  VITA  to  provide  funding  support  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  organization  to  sharply 
expand  Its  activities 

Berommendatum  No.  24.  Status  in  Ftbtuary 
1966 
•  We  urge  AID  to  actively  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  management  schools  and  voca- 
tional institutions  in  the  lees  developed 
countries  capable  of  generating  the  man- 
power needed  for  tlie  management  and  op- 
eration of  a  .society  basetl  on  principles  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  cooperative  ventures,  and 
other  non-cenuallzed  enterprise  forms.  We 
also  recommend  that  AID  survey  the  pos- 
sibUitlea  of  more  extensive  use  of  facilities 
of  American-owned  subsidiaries  and  affiliates 
in  the  less  developed  countries  for  uaining 
purpoees;  and  that  It  undertake  to  provide 
financial  support,  using  local  currency  as 
available  for  such  added  training  activities 
as  these  enterprises  or  other  organizations 
might  be  wlUiug  to  undertake  with  the  luse 
of  these  facilities." 

We  agree  that  the  shortage  of  qualified 
nian;igement  personnel  Is  a  serious  obstacle 
10  satisfactory  economic  development.  Al- 
though we  are  supporting  a  number  of  man- 
agement schools  luid  vocational  Institutions, 
a  broader  effort  is  required.  Our  successes 
and  failures  are  now  being  evaluated. 

A  Uiree  man  teani  from  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  supported  by  A.I.D.  and  headed 
by  Mr.  George  Lodge,  Director  of  Interna- 
tional ActlvmeB.  is  in  Tunisia  now  aasesaing 
the  needa  for  a  program  to  bring  the  Faculty 
of  Business  Administration  and  Economics  of 
the  University  of  Tunisia  to  an  adequate 
sohol.'ustic  level      The  school  was  established 


under   an  original    AID    lofin   of   $1,800,000 
granted  in  1963. 

In  Brazil,  the  Sao  Paulo  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  built  through  an  AID  - 
financed  contract,  is  a  successful  manage- 
ment training  Institution  with  an  outstiind- 
Ing  reputation  in  Latin  America. 

We  support  the   concept  and  activities  of 
the   International   Center   for   the   Advance- 
ment of  Management  Education,  as  well  as 
other   private   groups.      ICAME    is   In    touch 
with  some  55   business  schools  In  25  coun- 
tries   which    have   4.000    full    time    graduate 
students.  35  OOO  undergraduate  students  and 
some  3,000  full  or  part  time  faculty  members 
Tlif  American  Management  Association  Is 
a.ssistlng  AID   informally  to  investleate  the 
possibility  of  greater   use  of   American   affil- 
iated ftrnis  for  training  purposes  and  to  help 
u.s   develop   an   appropriate   action   program. 
Thus  far,  two  arm.s  have  shown  positive  In- 
Urre^,l.     Our  tentative  conclusion  Is  that  this 
kind  of  program  can  best  be  carried  out  by 
pooling   the   resources   of   several   companies 
located   in   the  same   area. 
Recommendation    No.    24:    Status    in    July 
1966 
A  I  D  continues  to  provide  funds  and  tech- 
nical ,-u:s!stance  for  the  establishment,  equip- 
ment and  upgrading  of  management,  voca- 
tional and  tr.ide  school.-?.    The  Importance  of 
developing  management  and  technical  skills 
is   emphasized    In    the   country   programs   of 
virtually    all    AID     missions,    and    they    are 
conscious  of  the  need  to  refine  and  improve 
on  thes>  projects.     As  recently  as  June  27. 
1966.     AID     authorized     a     contract    under 
which    flse   members   of   the   faculty   of    the 
Harvard    Graduate   School    of    Business    Ad- 
ministration will  Initiate  a  Hve-year  program 
for   the  creation   of   a  Center   for  Advanced 
Management   Studies    in    Tunisia.     AID.    Is 
continuing  to  canvass  the  possibility  of  using 
American-owned    plants    in    the    less    devel- 
oped countries  for  training  purpoees  and  is 
cooperating    with    the    OECD    In    making    a 
pilot    survey    of    training    activities    in    the 
LDC's  of  private  firms.    An  Interim  report  by 
the  OECD  secretariat  suggests  that  there  are 
real   possibilities  of   expanding   these   efforU 
through  government  support  of  the  private 


Arms.  AID.  believes  that  Joint  sponsor- 
ship of  new  institutions,  such  as  accounting 

schoolfi,  by  a  group  ot  foreign  private  in- 
vestors is  particularly  promising  and  stands 
ready  to  consider  appropriate  government 
support. 

Recommmdation  No  25:  Status  in  February 
1966 
"We  recommend  that  AID  and  the  Exjxirt- 
Import  Bank  review  their  present  policies 
for  extending  guaranties  and  export  credits 
to  exports  of  technical  and  professional  serv- 
ices destined  for  the  less-developed  areas, 
with  the  object  of  eliminating  any  remain- 
ing disparities  of  treatment  between  exports 
of  services  and  exports  of  goods." 

A. ID.  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  have 
reviewed  their  policies  In  response  to  this_ 
recommendation.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
is  the  primary  source  of  guaranties  and  cred- 
its covering  export  sales  of  technical  and  pro- 
fessional services.  Early  in  1966  It  decided 
to  increase  its  coverage  for  the  exjxirt  of 
technical  services. 

A  I.D.S  Specific  HlEk  Investment  Guaranty 
Program  does  not  cover  export  sales;  it  cov- 
ers long-term  investments.  However,  con- 
tracts running  longer  than  five  yearalor  the 
provision  of  technical  and  professioilTl  serv- 
ices,  as  well  as  patents,  processes  and  other 
technical  information,  may  be  covered  un- 
der AID.  programs  provided  the  agreement 
is  not  a  simple  siUe  of  services  on  current 
account  or  short  payment  terms.  Exports  oi 
services  which  are  c<MUributed  for  an  equity 
interest  are  also  eligible  for  coverage. 
Recommendation  No.  25:  Status  m  July  1%6 
The  Export-Import  Bank  has  recently  indi- 
cated that  it  is  prepared  to  give  guaranty 
contracts  against  political  risks  for  the 
equipment  of  construction  contractors  while 
It  is  abroad  A  ID  has  been  willing  to  write 
such  insurance  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time. 

BecoTTimendalioii  No.  26.  Statu.^  m  February 
1966 
"We  recommend  that  AID  finance  Increased 
research  imaginatively  related  to  the  agri- 
cuUiu-al,  Industrial,  educational  and  admin- 
istrative needs  of  the  less  developed  countries 
In  some  of  these  fields,  such  as  agriculture, 
education  and  administration,  the  re.search 
would  no  doubt  have  to  draw  heavily  upon 
United  States  resources,  of  the  sort  that  can 
be  provided  by  universities,  agricultural  re- 
search institutions  and  the  like:  but  the 
experimentation  Itself  would  usually  take 
place  In  the  less  developed  areas  themselves 
and  .should  be  directed  towards  strengthen- 
ing research  Institutions  and  capabilities 
within  these  areas.  Defining  the  problems 
to  be  studied  and  identifying  qualified  re- 
search capabilities  requires  of  AID  con.-ider- 
ably  more  skill  and  more  effort  to  Involve  the 
less  developed  countries  than  has  heret.tr.re 
been  characteristic.  Some  of  this  actr.ay 
might  be  financed  by  United  Suites  iT.v;,r>d 
local  currency  where  available." 

An  Intensive  examination  of  the  direction 
and  administration  of  AID'S  research  pro- 
gram m  agriculture,  industry,  education  and 
administration  has  recently  resulted  In  :. 
reorientation  of  the  program  In  the  direction 
suggested  by  the  Committee  Research 
objectives  have  been  more  sharply  de.incd 
and  a  number  of  administrative  improve- 
ments p-ut  Into  effect  For  example,  re- 
search institutions  are  being  developed  i" 
the  less  developed  countries.  Illustrative  is 
the  current  planning  for  an  institute  of  in- 
dustrial technology  and  applied  science  in 
Korea  Another  example  is  a  new  combined 
research  and  agricultural  extension  neia 
project  in  Brazil. 

AID  together  with  the  Pord,  R«kefellcr 
and  Kellogg  Poundation-s.  will  Join  m  a" 
effort  to  upgrade  the  Colombian  AgncuK.ire 
ItisUtute.  The  effort  will  be  directed  at  im- 
proving research,  extension  and  the  .support- 


ing educational  capabilities.  A  I  D  .  through 
a  contract  with  the  University  of  Ncbrasica, 
will  devote  itself  to  bringing  the  curricula 
of  three  Colombian  universities  into  line 
with  the  demands  for  trained  technicians 
that  will  be  occasioned  by  refinements  In  the 
research  and  extension  organizations.  It  Is 
planned  to  employ  as  many  as  20  VS.  univer- 
sity professors  in  the  three  Colombian 
schools. 

The  Agriculture  Research  Committee  of 
A  I  D  's  Office  of  Technical  C(Kjperatlon  and 
Research  has  approved  a  Mississippi  State 
University  seed  production  research  pro- 
posal that  Is  particularly  relevant  to  several 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  The 
project  will  investigate  the  reasons  why  U.S. 
private  seed  producers  have  not  expanded 
their  production  of  seeds  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  and  devise  ways  of  en- 
couraging them  to  do  so.  Included  in  the 
scope  of  work  will  be  an  Intensive  study  of 
those  factors  now  api)arently  acting  as  a 
disincentive  to  further  investment  in  this 
field  and  the  determination  of  what  changes 
are  In  order.  The  study  will  be  carried  out  in 
23  countries  and  its  deliberations  wruild  be 
assi.sted  by  an  advisory  committee  of  repre- 
sentatives of  FAO  and  the  foundations. 

Recommendation  No.  26:  Status  in  July  1966 
A  I.D.'s  Research  Advisory  Council  has 
recently  commended  the  Administrator  for 
sharp  improvement  in  both  the  substantive 
content  and  administrative  conduct  of 
A.I.D.'s  research  program.  Especially  note- 
worthy progress  has  been  made  in  the  agri- 
cultural field. 

A  particular  effort  is  being  made  to  in- 
crease the  research  capabilities  of  institu- 
tions In  the  less  developed  countries.  A  good 
example  Is  A  I  D.'s  support  of  the  newly  con- 
stituted Korean  Institute  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Broad  scale  support  to  the 
Institute  is  being  provided  by  the  Battelle 
Institute  under  an  A  I. D. -financed  contract 

Recommendation  No.  27:  Status  in  February 
1966 

"We  recommend  that  AID  a.'isist  In  financ- 
ing the  development  of  appropriate  non- 
profit Institutions  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries and  that  it  finance  the  development  of 
links  between  such  organizations  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  United  States,  through 
which  technical  assistance  could  be  effectively 
provided.  Assistance  of  this  sort  could  take 
many  forms,  from  such  familiar  activities 
aa  assLsting  educational  institutions  to  sup- 
porting public  forums  and  di.scusslon  groups. 
We  see  this  activity,  too.  as  a  fruitful  pos- 
sibility for  the  expenditure  of  United  States- 
owned  local  currencies." 

A.I.D.'s  assistance  to  existing  voluntary 
agencies,  guided  by  the  Advisory  C'omniittee 
on  Voluntary  Aid.  has  pnxluced  excellent 
results.  In  many  instances  the  p.'ograms  of 
these  agencies  have  changed  from  charitable 
operations  to  technical  a.ssistaiice  effort.s  in 
a  v.Tj-lety  of  fields.  Community  development 
and  educational  projects  are  being  worked 
into  the  programs  of  the  voluntary  agencies 
in  increasing  numbers.  At  the  field  level  a 
start  is  being  made  In  unified  planning  be- 
tween A.I.D.  Missions  and  the  voluntary 
agencies  active  in  each  country.  Some  Mis- 
sions. Vietnam  for  example,  now  h:ive  a  resi- 
dent staff  member  working  exclusively  on 
such  coordination. 

AJ.D.  has  an  Increasing  numt)er  of  con- 
tracts with  cooperative  agencies,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  credit  and  labor  unions, 
which  are  designed  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  counterpart  organizations  in  the 
developing  countries.  Tlie  Rcjiort  has  fur- 
ther stimulated  this  trend.  In  addition,  this 
recommendation  will  be  given  further  con- 
sideration In  connection  with  Recommen- 
dation No.  31. 

Recommendation  No.  27:  Status  in  July  1966 
See  Recommendation  31. 


SECTION    5  :     SOME    I.SSUES    OF    ORGANIZATION 

Recommendation  No.  28:  Status  in 
February  1966 

"We  urge  the  Congre.ss  to  encourage  not 
only  well-concelved  project  loans  but  also 
well-conceived  program  loans  in  the  admin- 
istration of  United  States  aid.  especially  when 
such  program  loans  would  stimulate  the 
local  private  sector  to  a  greater  contribution 
in  the  process  of  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment." 

In  FTT  1966,  to  date,  AID.  has  authorized 
six  program  loans  totalling  $362,500,000. 
Disbursement  of  these  loans  is  generally  by 
installments.  The  release  of  each  install- 
ment Is  conditioned  on  achievement  by  the 
recipient  of  specific  economic  performance 
criteria  and  reforms,  many  of  which  are  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  private  sector  such 
as  monetary  stabilization  meastixes  and  im- 
port control  liberalization. 
Recommendation  No.  28:   Status  in  July  1966 

During  Fiscal  'year  1966  A  ID  authorized 
13  program  loans  totalling  $822  million. 

Recommendation  No.  29:  Status  in  February 
1966 

'We  recommend  that  AID  expand  and  im- 
prove its  organization  both  in  Washington 
and  In  the  principal  missions  abroad  so  that 
it  is  appropriately  staffed  with  persons  who. 
by  experience  and  competence,  are  capable  of 
acting  as  an  effective  conduit  between  the 
private  sector  and  the  official  aid  organiza- 
tion. In  this  connection,  we  urge  AID  to  take 
steps  to  establish  a  basis  for  co-opting  men 
from  the  private  sector  for  rotation  back  to 
their  permanent  organizations  after  a  tour 
with  AID"  • 

Starting  In  1962.  AID.  has  made  a  par- 
ticular effort  to  respond  to  the  concerns  re- 
flected in  this  recommendation.  A  number 
of  experienced  bu-siness  executives  have  been 
brought  into  the  Agency  either  as  direct  hire 
personnel  or  as  consultants.  Mission  and 
Washington  private  enterpri.se  organization 
is  being  continuously  studied.  Recently 
Korea  and  Thailand  Mis.sions  have  expanded 
their  private  enterprise  staff  and  realigned 
certain  other  duties  to  bear  more  on  private 
sector  development.  The  Turkey  Mission  is 
planning  to  have  a  private  enterprise  of- 
ficer resident  in  Istiinbul. 

In  each  of  the  principal  missions  one  or 
more  senior  private  enterprise  officers  have 
been  designated.  The  Agency's  Fiscal  Year 
1967  budget  submission  and  Fiscal  Year  1966 
manpower  allocations  reflect  an  Increase  In 
mission  direct-hire  staffing  for  projects  af- 
fecting private  enterprise,  aiid  increased  use 
of  contractor  personnel  from  private  Amen- 
can  institutions,  although  total  Agency  di- 
rect-hire staffing  will  remain  virtually  level 
through  Fiscal  Year  1967,  except  for  Vietnam. 

In  WashingV)n,  the  Africa  Bureau  of  A.I.D. 
has  split  off  private  enterprise  activities  from 
the  Capital  Development  Office.  This  new 
Office  of  Private  Enterprise  will  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Assistant  Administrator  lor 
Africa. 

In  the  Bureau  for  the  Far  East  aiid  in  the 
Bureau  for  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  the 
functions  of  handling  capital  and  technical 
assistance  projects  for  stimulating  the  local 
private  industrial  sector  and  encouraging 
U.S.  investment  in  less  developed  countries 
have  been  consolidated  within  a  single  unit 
headed  by  a  senior  officer.  In  the  Bureau  for 
Latin  America,  the  region  where  lesser- 
developed  countries'  private  sectors  are  most 
vigorous,  there  are  separate  units  lor  housing 
and  urban  devsiopnient.  loans  to  private 
enterprise,  cooperatives,  labor  and  marketing 
programs. 

To  be  fully  satisfactory,  a  system  of  co- 
opting  men  from  the  private  sector  should 
protect  accumulated  pension  rights  and 
other  fringe  benefits  derived  from  their  p)cr- 
maneiit  organization  However,  this  creates 
diflicuit  to  resolve  conflict  of  interest  prob- 


lems. A  I.D.'s  Office  of  Personnel,  together 
with  the  General  Counsel,  are  exploring 
possible  solutions. 

Recommendation  No.  29:  Status  in  July  1966 

The  sense  of  priority  which  the  Commit- 
tee s  recommendations  have  7iven  to  the 
many  facets  of  our  private  development  pro- 
grams has  been  and  continues  to  be  reflected 
In  the  allocation  of  p)06ilions  in  Washington 
and  the  field  and  all  out  efforts  to  attract 
the  best  men  to  fill  them. 

Recomrne^idation  No.  30:  Status  in  February 
1966 

"We  commend  AID  for  Its  increasing  ure 
of  contractors  in  the  handling  of  specialized 
tasks  and  urge  the  Agency  to  extend  this 
practice." 

The  trend  towards  the  use  of  contractors 
in  the  handling  of  specialized  tasks,  noted 
with  approval  by  the  Committee,  continues. 
Conversations  with  the  investment  banking 
community  are  currently  underway  to  ex- 
plore possible  bases  for  contractor  relation- 
ships for  the  purpose  of  identifying  and 
promoting  specific  investment  opportunities. 
This  is  an  extension  of  the  well  established 
practice  of  using  management  consultant 
firms.  As  not«d  In  other  parts  of  this  Re- 
port, the  range  of  specia'ized  tasks  for  which 
A.I.D.  Ig  turning  to  outside  contractors  in 
constantly  being  extended. 
Recommendation  No.  30:  Status  in  July  1966 

No  change. 
Recommendation  No.  31:  Status  in  February 
1966 

•'We  recommend  that  the  Administration 
formulate  specific  proposals  aimed  at  creat- 
ing one  or  more  organisations  which  could 
increase  the  technical  assistance  commit- 
ments of  private  groups  and  m  time  more 
effectively  administer  publicly-funded  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  In  coordination 
with  those  which  are  privately  funded.  In 
view  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  such 
proposals  should  be  prepared  in  time  for  con- 
sideration and  adoption  in  next  year's  AID 
program." 

A  task  force  within  the  Agency  is  In  the 
process  of  evaluating:  lal  AID 's  current 
support  of  a  number  of  private  groups  en- 
gaged in  technical  assistance:  (b)  those  areas 
where  A. IX).  purposes  are  not  now  adequately 
^rved  and  ways  of  strengthening  tlie  capac- 
ity of  the  professional  comn.'unity  to  serve 
them;  (C)  existing  institutions  which  might 
provide  the  base  upon  which  to  build  one  or 
more  autonomous  groups  as  recommended  In 
the  Report;  and  id)  A  IDs  internal  orga- 
nization and  method  of  dealing  with  the  non- 
Federal  technical  assistance  resources  in  an 
effort  to  Improve  this  relationship. 

The  recommendation  has  also  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  composed  of  leading 
professionals  in  development  economics  and 
social  science.  The  task  force  has  begun  a 
series  of  interviews  with  professional  op- 
erating personnel  and  appropriate  institu- 
tions and  individuals  outside  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  views.  From  these  investi- 
gations will  be  drawn  action  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Administrator. 

Recommendation  No.  31:  Status  in  July  1965 

The  Agency  has  two  evaluations  underway 
related  to  both  Recommendations  27  and  31  : 

1.  An  appraisal  of  AID'S  internal  struc- 
ture for  working  with  ttj*  lii«jre«sing  num- 
ber and  variety  of  non -government  resources 
in   the  development   program 

2.  An  evaluation  of  the  mechanisms  out- 
side the  Agency  which  are  being  used  to  en- 
courage and  enlarge  the  available  resources — 
in  the  academic  community,  the  .business. 
industrial,  labor,  savings  and  cooperative 
fields. 

As  a  result  several  tentative  proposals 
have  emerged.  TTiese  will  be  considered  by 
the  executive  staff  at  an  early  date  and   in 
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the  light  of  new  language  Included   in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  bills  now  before  Congress. 

Hecoynmcndation  No.  32:  Status  in  February 
1966 
'•(1)  We  commend  AID  on  Us  initiative  in 
seeking  the  creation  of  a  blnatlonal  non- 
pront  foundation  in  India.  We  urge  AID  to 
press  forward  with  this  experiment  as  a 
matter  of   high  priority. 

••(2)  We  urge  that,  If  Initial  Indications 
are  encouraging,  the  experiment  be  repeated 
In  other  countries  where  local  conditions 
are  favorable  " 

In  the  Message  on  International  Educa- 
tion and  Health  of  February  2.  1966.  tHe 
Pre'iident  said: 

"We  have  at  our  disposal  excess  foreign 
currencies  in  a  number  of  developing  na- 
tions. Where  conditions  are  favorable.  I 
propose  that  significant  amounts  of  these 
curfncles  be  used  to  support  Bt-National 
Edurational  Foundations.  Governed  by 
leading  citizens  from  the  two  nations,  they 
would  have  opportunities  much  like  those 
afforded  major  foundations  In  the  United 
States  to  invest  In  basic  educational  develop- 
ment." 
Recommendation  No.  32.-  Status  in  July  1966 

No  change 

Recommendation  No    31:  Statuf  t"- 
February  1966 

-We  recommend  that  AID  draw  up  a  plan 
for  staffing  the  recommendations  proposed 
In  this  report,  and  that  the  Congress  a  id 
the  Executive  Branch  give  sympathetic  coi- 
slderatlon  to  the  AID  proposals  " 

II  Is  too  soon  to  establish  aa  overall  pU  n 
for  staffing  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Report,  and  It  Is  probable  that  this 
can  best  be  done  piecemeal,  as  work  proceeds 
and  dllTerent  projects  are  worked  out.  The 
requirements  of  each  Regional  Bureau.  Staff 
Office  and  Field  Mission  are  constantly 
changing.  However,  the  Committee's  recoi  i- 
mendatlons  have  created  a  sense  of  priority 
for  this  work  which  can  be  expected  to  >e 
reflected  In  the  allocation  of  positions  and 
in  an  intensilicatlon  of  our  efforts  to  attract 
the  best  men  possible  to  fill  them. 
Recommendation  No    33    Statun  in  Jidy  19S8 

In  itdditlon  to  the  central  office  of  Devel- 
opment Finance  and  Private  Enterprise,  many 
other  organlZiUlonal  units  in  A.I  D.  ape 
deeply  involved  in  private  sector  develop- 
ment. The  broad  range  of  the  Watson  Com- 
mittee recommendations  cuts  across  our  geo- 
graphic and  functional  units.  Accordingly, 
It  has  not  proved  fe.isible  to  draw  up  an 
over-all  staffing  plan  keyed  to  each  of  the 
Committee's   recommendations 

CONCLUSION 

The  Advlsorv  Committee's  Report  is  of  real 
value  to  A  I.b  It  is  functioning  as  the 
framework  for  further  development  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  programs  Its  words  of  en- 
couragement are  rea.sKuring;  its  conception 
of  what  can  be  achieved  will  sptir  us  to 
greater  efforts. 

Illustrative  OtfTLiNE  of  Work  in  Respond- 
ing TO  RECOMMEND.^TION  NO.  1 KOREA 

(Department  of  State  Cablegram] 

To;  AID  Washington. 
From:  AID  Mi.sslon  In  Korea. 
Subject:  Private  Enterprise  Study. 

1  U30M  has  reviewed  in  detail  Watson 
Committee  Report  and  Reference  Airgrams. 
Study  program  to  be  undertaken  in  Mission 
devised  agaln*t  background  accompish- 
ments.  current  and  planned  activities. 

2  F'X-us  on  Investment  climate  Improve- 
ment mo.st  timely  and  fits  well  Into  Mission 
strategy  and  program  goals  as  set  fort.i  in 
recently  submitted  CAP  In  fact  such  s-udy 
recognized  by  USOM  aa  Integral  part  Misalon 
emphasis  on  export  development  and  nod- 
ernlzatlon   Industrial   sector.     Many   actions 


under  the!:e  he.'dings.  as  well  as  much  of  on- 
going activities  in  public  administration  area 
bear  directly  on  and  are  logical  parts  of  pro- 
gram  to   improve   Investment  problem 

3    In    past    year    Mission    has    repeatedly 
brought  to  attention  of  ROKG  and  business 
leaders  need  for  good  Investment  climate  for 
both  domestic  and  foreign  Investment.     After 
decade   recon.sirurtion    and    erratic    but   un- 
spectacular   progress,    Korea    p:ust    two    years 
achieved     rel.itlvelv      high     rates     economic 
growth,  ron.sideratale  reorientation  economic 
policy    In   direction   and   ways   conducive   to 
improved     Investment     climate.      Past     year 
ROKG    taken    number    steps    improve    basic 
economic     structure  ^floating     of     exchange 
rate   liberalized  Import  procedures,  stabiliza- 
tion measures  which  have  diminished  ste.idy 
inflatlonarv  trend  of  recent  years,  liberaliza- 
tion of  interest  rates     Further  Improvements 
necessary    Include   savings    Inducement,    im- 
proved   credit    management,    financial    insti- 
tutions restrticturlng.   tax  revenue   improve- 
ments, promotion  private  sector      Also  need 
continuous  refinement  stabilization  mei\sures 
Insure   price  stability   while  Investment  and 
operating  expenditures  are  met.     Need  wider 
Government     acceptance     value     long-range 
planning,  techniques  to  provide  proper  blend- 
ing public,  private  development  plans  as  vital 
factor  for  effective  use  domestic,  foreign  re- 
sources       In     addition,    significant     po.sltive 
factor  is  relative  stability  of  Cabinet  and  Bu- 
reau Chiefs  who  have  now  been  In  office  long 
enough  to  have  gained  confidence  which  In 
turn  h;ts  resulted  in  Increased  ROKG  atten- 
tion to  policy  matters  rather  than  expedient's. 
Governmental    stability     also     important     to 
contldcnce    of    business   community    in    word 
ol  Government.    USOM  notes  improved  Gov- 
ernment-bu.MneSK       relations.        particularly 
where    MCI    involved       USOM    feels    accom- 
plishments    plus     achievement     goals     cited 
should    result    In    sharp    change    economic 
climate     Growing  confidence  country  enter- 
ing period  accelerated  gro%»th. 

4  Following  studies  to  be  conducted: 
(St^me  will  require  longer  than  90  days  to 
complete  i 

A.  Analysis  all  applicable  business  laws. 

B.  Survey  existing  financial  Institutions; 
effect  on  private  investment. 

C  Current  participation  businessmen  in 
Crovernment:  at  what  levels  business  views 
heard:  what  degree  response  to  legitimate 
business  needs'" 

D  Study  of  and  action  needed  Ut  set  up 
Institution  for  aggressive  Investment  promo- 
ti>in:   structure,  functions,  location,  staffing 

E.  Definitive  evaluation  business  education 
and  training 

F  Survey  labor  practices,  manpower  avail- 
ability, capabilities 

G  Analysis  export  and  domestic  marketing 
practices  use  of  credit  lnstriiment.s. 

H    Analysis  recent  business  failures. 

I  Current  foreign  Investments  Korea: 
how  Initiated  problems  encountered,  how 
solved. 

J.  Procedural  flow-chart  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment from  visa  application  to  start  of  pro- 
duction. 

K.  Survey  Korean  business  attitude  re  for- 
eign Investment. 

L.  Survey  Japanese  Investment  opinion  re 
Korea. 

5  In  conducting  studies  plan  utilize 
ROKG  research  capabilities.  Governmetit  or- 
ganizations and  certain  extent  business  com- 
munity, aa  well  aa  available  Mission  talent. 
Anton'.s  mid-December  arrival  be  most  help- 
ful this  regard.  Proceeding  before  October 
30  to  complete  assignments  and  lay  ground- 
work with  ROKG  and  others  for  collabora- 
tion on  study,  will  advise  details.  Success  In 
enlisting  ROKG  energies  will  In  Itself  be 
Indicator  of  possible  basic  problem  that  while 
Korea  preponderantly  private  enterprise 
country,  traditional  business-government 
relations  characterized  as  adversarial.  Gov- 
ernment exerts  heavy  pressure   on   business 


while  not  providing  in  many  areas  services 
which  CTOvernmenl  should  provide  and  at 
same  time  exercising  self  restraint  necessary 
allow  business  make  business  decisions. 

6  Suggest  considerable  benefit  po;^sibIe 
through  exchange  studies  from  other  Mis- 
sions result  Watson  Report  Also  request 
AID  W  studv  Korea  reputation  in  U.S.  In- 
vestment community  determine  actions 
necessary  improve  Korea  Image  to  alter  from 
popular  concept  of  country  engaged  In  hos- 
tilities In  1950s  and  on  semi-permanent  sick 
list  In  addition.  FYI  all  USOM  divisions 
requested  review  proposed  activities  in  latest 
E  IS  tJ)  determine  practical  actions  within 
scope  each  project  area  which  can  contribute 
t,i  growth  private  enterprise  and  Improve- 
ment Investment  climate. 


AID'S  Organization  in  Support  or  Private 
Enterprise 

Responsibility  in  AID.  for  encouraging 
and  coordinating  private  participation  In  the 
developing  process  Is  shared  by  geographic 
and  functional  unit*  at  the  central  staff,  re- 
gional bureau  and  field  Mission  levels. 

Primary  responsibility  for  promoting  pri- 
vate American  Investment  In  developing 
countries  rests  in  the  central  Office  of  Devel- 
opment Finance  and  Private  Enterprise.  This 
Oiflce.  headed  by  an  Assistant  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  President,  administers  the 
Busine.ssmen's    Information    Center.    Catalog 

Of  Investment  and  Opportunities,  and  the 
Investment  Survey.  Specific  Risk  and  Ex- 
tended Risk  Guaranty  Programs.  This  Office 
also  provides  central  leadership  for  the 
Agency's  efforts  to  promote  private  enter- 
prise, both  local  and  foreign,  within  develop- 
ing countries  In  addition,  this  Office  is 
concerned  with  the  Agency's  policies  and 
procedures  for  dollar  and  local  currency 
("Cooley")  loans  to  private  borrowers.  The 
Administration  has  assigned  to  the  Office  of 
Development  Finance  and  Private  Enterprise 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  Agency's 
response  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  In 
Foreign  Aid  ("Watson  Committee 'i. 

The  Agency's  other  central  staff  offices  also 
work  closely  with  the  US  prlvfte  sector— 
with  universities,  foundations,  voluntiiry 
agencies,  labor  unions,  professional  organi- 
zations and  cooperatives 

At  the  regional  level,  each  of  A  I  D 's  four 
geographic  bureaus  has  staffs  to  facilitate 
private  sector  activities  The  Africa  Bureau 
has  a  separate  Office  of  Private  Enterprise 
reporting  directly  to  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Africa.  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Far 
East  and  the  Bureau  for  the  Near  East  and 
south  Asia,  capital  and  technical  assistance 
staffs  responsible  for  stimulating  the  local 
private  industrial  sector  and  for  encouraging 
private  Investment  are  located  In  a  single 
unit  headed  by  a  senior  officer  In  the 
Bureau  for  Latin  America,  separate  units 
have  been  set  up  for  housing  and  urban 
development,  loans  to  private  enterprise. 
cooperatives,  labor  and  marketing  programs. 
These  capital  and  technical  assistance 
staffs  In  the  regional  Bureaus,  concerned 
with  private  enterprise,  have  their  counter- 
parts in  AI.D.'s  Missions  In  the  developing 
countries. 

In  Its  efTorts  to  facilitate  private  p:\rtlclpa- 
tlon  in  development,  the  Agency  benefits 
from  the  advice  and  counsel  of  a  number 
of  advisory  committees  representing  the  U  b 
private  sector.  These  Include  the  President  s 
CJeneral  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  As- 
sistance Programs,  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Ald-Unlverslty  Relations,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, the  Cooperative  Advisory  Committee. 
Labor  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Af 
slstance  and  the  Advisory  Committees  un 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  and  Health  Mun- 
power.      The    General    Advisory    Committee 


has  established  a  separate  Subcommittee  on 
the  Private  Sector,  chaired  by  David  Rocke- 
feller. This  Subcomnaittee  has  a  continuing 
interest  In  A.I.D  's  response  to  the  Watson 
C.immit tee's  recommendations 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Is  not  the  principle  the 
same  as  the  amendment  thai  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  cosponsored  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years'? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  what  produced  the  Watson  com- 
mittee report.  It  is  the  landmark  in  this 
field.  Now.  we  were  taking  it  one  step 
further  and  giving  a  Pre5«dents  Commit- 
tee a  statutory  base  and  mandate  to  see 
to  the  implementation  of  the  'Wat.son 
Committee  recommendation 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
tinue to  support  those  objectives,  and  I 
a.ssociate  myself  with  the  proposal. 

Mr.    CARLSON.     Mr.    President,    will 
tlic  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator.     I  think  that  the  language 
in  the  amendment  strengthens  tlie  lan- 
guage in  the  present  House  bill.    1  think 
it  would  be  helpful  in  securing  additional 
supervision  In  the  domestic  and  private 
industry  section  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.    I 
lliink  that  we  need  it  badly. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield" 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   With  respect  to  the 
language  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
was  under  the  impression  tliat  it  was  the 
same  as  the  language  of  the  other  body. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     It  is,  but  they  made  a 
mi.'itake  in  one  word. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    What  is  the  word' 
Mr.    JAVITS.      They    used    the    word 
"members"  instead  of  the  word  "nimi- 
ber  "    It  is  a  typographical  error. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought. it  was 
the  same. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  line  with  the  expla- 
nation which  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
iMr.  Carlson]  made,  when  wc  do  it  here 
we  are  keying  it  directly  to  the  Watson 
Committee  report. 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.     I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.    It  is  intended 
to  be  the  same  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves  language. 
Ml'.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.    Except   for    that 
word. 
Mr.  JA'VITS.     The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Q'lpstion  is  on  agreein.e;  to  the  amend- 
inrnt  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  JAVITS].  (Putting  the  question.) 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


(At  this  point,  Mr.  Clark  assirmed  the 

chair.  I 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  SpahkmanI,  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  foreign 
aid  authoTzation  bill,  S.  3584,  to  provide 
a  2-year  authorization  for  the  economic 
side  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  rather 
than  tho  1-year  authorization  which  was 
reported  froni   committee. 

A  similar  amendment  has  also  been 
proixi.sed  by  Senators  Javits.  Fonc.  Har- 
ris. INOUYE.  Moss,  and  Nelson,  who  I 
understand  will  now  want  to  add  their 
names  as  cospwrisors  of  the  amendment 
Senator  Sparkman  and  I  are  offering. 
We  welcome  their  participation  on  the 
amendmeiit  to  provide  a  2-year  author- 
ization for  the  economic  aid  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  ■nill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  thi.';  is  a 
wise  and  objective  lesson  which  demon- 
strates that  wc  arc  not  all  ticers  in  pur- 
suit of  every  headline  that  is  around. 
We  believe  this  measure  would  be  best 
served  from  within  the  committee  itself. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  McGee.1.  who  .suggested 
to  nie  that  he  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SparkmanI  would  sponsor 
this  amendment  if  *t  were  agreeable  to 
us. 

I  will  consult  with  my  cospon.sors  over- 
night, inasmuch  as  this  has  come  up 
rather  suddenly.  On  behalf  of  myself. 
as  the  principal  sponsor,  we  do  waiit  to 
have  it  agreed  to.  Wc  will  have  a  chance 
to  debate  the  issue  as  it  goes  along. 

1  am  happy  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyomine  fMr.  McGeeI  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  SparkmanJ 
i:i  this  effort. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  shall  not  speak  at 
length  on  the  measure.  I  will  speak  with 
regard  to  the  matter  tomorrow  when  it 
is  the  pending  business. 

At  thi.s  point  I  would  explain  that  the 
amendment  provides  a  2-ycar  authoriza- 
tion for  every  aspect  of  the  economic  as- 
sistance program.  It  does  not  affect  the 
mihtary  assistance  program  which,  of 
course,  will  be  before  the  Senate  in  a 
separate  bill  at  a  later  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
technical  explanation  of  the  amendment 
as  well  as  the  text  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion and  the  amendment  were  ordered  to 
be  jirinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Amendment   for   2-Year   Bili. 

This  amendment  (1)  provides  authoriza- 
tion for  all  assistance  categories  for  2  years, 
rather  than  1.  at  the  same  authorization 
level  for  each  year  as  that  provided  m  the 
committee  bill  for  the  one  year;  (2)  author- 
izes extended  risk  and  Latin  American  hous- 
ing investment  guaranties  for  two  more  years, 
rather  than  1;  and  (3)  extends  for  2  years, 
rather  than  1.  the  requirement  for  the  use 
of  half  of  development  loan  and  Alliance 
loan  funds  to  encourage  development 
through  private  enterprise. 

The  Individual  changes  made  are  as  fol- 
lows (In  several  instances  the  amendment 
provides  for  striking  "the  fiscal  year  1966." 
rather  than  striking  "1966,"  as  in  the  Com- 


mittee bill,  so  that  the  language  "each  of  the 
fiscal  years  .  .  ."  may  be  substituted  for  "the 
fiscal  year  .  .  .",  the  plural  being  appro- 
priate for  a  multlyear  blll.l  : 

Page  4.  lines  5  and  6 — Provides  atithorlza- 
tion  for  development  loans  for  2  years. 

Page  4,  lines  9  and  10 — Extends  require- 
ment that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  de- 
velopment loan  funds  be  available  to  en- 
courage economic  development  through  prl- 
\:itc  enterprise  for  2  years. 

Page  6,  line  18 — Provides  authorization  for 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants  for  2  years. 

Page  6,  line  22  and  Page  6,  hne  23 — Pro- 
vides authorization  for  American  Schools  and 
Hospitals  abroad  for  2  years. 

Page  7,  line  16 — Authorizes  extended-risk 
investment  guaranty  program  for  2  years. 

Page  8.  line  9 — Authorizes  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican housing  Investment  guaranty  program 
for  2  years. 

Page  10.  lines  11  through  17 — Provides 
authorization  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
for  2  years. 

Page  10.  lines  19  through  21 — Extends  re- 
quirement that  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
Alliance  loan  funds  be  available  to  en- 
courage economic  development  tlirough  pri- 
vate  enterprise   lor   2   years. 

Page  13,  line  4  and  Page  13  line  5— Pro- 
vides authorization  for  the  use  of  not  to 
exceed  $50  million  of  funds  made  available 
under  the  Act  for  purposes  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  Title  for  each  of  the  next  2  years. 

Page  14.  l.ne  2  and  Page  14.  line  3— Pro- 
vides authorization  for  International  organi- 
zations and  programs  for  2  years. 

Page  14.  line  22  and  Page  14.  hne  23 — Pro- 
vides authorization  for  supporting  assistance 
for  2  years. 

Page  15.  line  5  and  Page  15.  line  5— Pro- 
vides authorization  for  the  contingency  fund 
for  2  years. 

Page  21.  line  3  and  Page  21.  line  4 — Pro- 
vides authorization  for  A.I.D.  administrative 
expenses  for  2  years. 

Page  21,  Hues  6  and  7— Provides  author- 
ization for  State  Department  administrative 
expenses  for  2  years. 

The  PRESIDIXG  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  call  up  his  amendment? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
mv  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr  Clark  1 
may  be  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  an- 
other matter 

Mr.  FLtLBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  that 
IS  out  of  order. 

Mr.  JAVirS.  Mr.  President.  I  think. 
if  the  Senator  would  yield  to  me.  that 
the  regular  order  would  be  served  if  I 
asked  unanimous  con.sent  tliat  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  who  happens  to 
be  presiding  in  the  chair  at  this  moment, 
may  be  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
understanding  that  no  Senator,  even  pre- 
siding in  the  Chair,  coxiM  be  deprived 
of  his  rights. 

file  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
what  the  Chair  understands,  but  in  view 
of  the  amenities  of  the  situation,  the 
Chair  has  no  objection  to  permitting  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  make  the  re- 
quest, and  without  objection,  the  request 
is  granted. 

»The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On   page  4,  lines  5  and  6.  sulke  out  "for 
the  fiscal  ye;u-  1967."  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of  "for   each  of   the   fiscal   years   1967   and 

1968.". 

On  page  4.  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out  year 
ending  June  30.  1967."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "years  ending  June  30.  1967  and  June 
30  1968.  respectively,". 

On  page  6.  line  18,  strike  out  "  'igee'  and 
substituting  •1967'"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "'the  fiscal  year  1966-  and  substituting 
•each  of  the  fiscal  ye.irs  1967  and  1968'  ". 

On  page  6,  line  22,  strike  out  "1966"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year  1966". 

On  page  6.  line  23.  strike  out  "1967"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  tlie  fiscal  ycurs 
1967  and  1968". 

On  page  7,  line  16.  strike  out  "1968  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1969". 

On  page  8.  line  9,  strike  out  "1968"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1969". 

On  page  10.  strike  out  lines  11  through  17 
and   insert   In   lieu   thereof   the   following: 

(1)  Strike  out  In  the  first  sentence  the 
words  beginning  with  "1963.  1965.  and  1966,  ' 
through  the  words  "ye.ir  1966"  and  sub- 
stitute "1967  and  1968.  not  to  excefd 
»543  000  000  which  sums  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended  and.  except 
for    not    to   exceed   $87,700,000.". 

On  page  10.  strike  out  lines  19  through  21, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

(3)  In  the  final  sentence,  strike  out  "June 
30,  1965  and  June  30.  1966,"  the  substitute 
"June  30,  1967  and  June  30.  1968.". 

On  page  13.  line  4.  strike  out  "year  1967. 
and   Insert   In   lieu   thereof   "years    1967   and 

On  page  13.  line  5.  after  "use  insert  in 
each  such  fiscal  year".  .„„„.,         , 

On  page  14,  line  2,  strike  out  "1966     and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year  1966". 
On  page   14,  line  3.  strike  out  "1967"  and 
Insert    in    lieu    thereof    "each    of    the    hsc^ii 
years  1967  and  1968". 

On  page  14.  line  22.  strike  out  "1966     and 

Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year  1966  . 

On  page  14.  line  23,  strike  out  "1967"  and 

insert  In  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1967  and  1968". 

On  page    15,  line  5,  strike  out  "1966     and 

in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year   1966\ 

On  page   15,   line  6,  strike  out  "1967"  and 

Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1967  and  1968".  ,,,„„c'. 

On  page  21.  and  line  3,  strike  out     1966 

and    Insert   In   Ueu   thereof    "the   fiscal   year 

1966".  , 

On  page  21.  line  4,  strike  out  "1967'    and 

Insert    in    lieu    thereof    "each    of    the    fiscal 

years  1967  and  1968", 

On  page  21,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  the 
fiscal  year  1967"  and  In.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
■each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968". 
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Mr  MrOKE,  Mr  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Chair  for  the  parliamentary  status 
of  the  question?  Is  the  pending  business 
the  proposed  amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  Ijs  correct, 

Mr  MrGEE.  Mr.  President,  regarding 
the  AID  bill,  in  general,  let  me  suggest, 
In  terms  of  the  AID  budget  request  and 
the  program  now  pending,  that  we 
should  more  carefully  focus  on  the  appU- 
cation  of  that  program  and  its  emerging? 
consequences  in  southeast  Asia  in  fren- 
eral  and  in  Vietnam  in  particular. 

It  was  my  opportunity  to  make  a  re- 
cent visit  over  there  a  few  weeks  ago— 
my  third  trip  to  Vietnam — at  which  time 
I  took  it  upon  myself  to  look  at  the  AID 
projects  In  particular,  especially  the 
newly  emending  confrtructlve  programs 
which  we  are  seeking  to. bring  Into  being 
in    the   wake   of    the   pending   military 


moves   which   are    now    looming   laiger 
than  ever  on  thehoi-izon. 

Because  the  military  side  of  this  ques- 
tion makes  for,  let  us  say,  more  fetching 
headlines  from  day  to  day,  occasionally 
we  lose  sight  of  the  nonmilitary  efforts 
which  have  long  been  underway  in  that 
war-smitten  part  of  the  world. 

When  I  was  first  there  in  1959.  there 
were  .serious  programs  underway  even 
then,  undertaken  against  ovcrwhelralntj 
odds  Because  of  the  many  other  forces 
that  worked,  the  total  effect  of  those 
programs,  for  example,  in  the  realm  of 
land  reform,  community  reorganization, 
or  reinsUtution  of  many  community  ac- 
tivities in  some  areas  of  the  country,  were 
not  given  a  full  opportunity  to  come  into 

Even  so.  the  seeds  sown  in  tho.se  early 
economic  pi-ograms  are  now  besinnin:„' 
to  boar  fruit,  many  years  later,  and  we 
are  benefiting  and  profiting  from  those 
long-term  measures  which  were  under- 
taken in  the  early  days  of  the  Diem 
regime, 

I  mention  this,  because  it  is  a  com- 
monplace generalization — and  an  inac- 
curate one  at  best— to  suggest  that  we 
have  been  able  to  get  nowhere  with  eco- 
nomic development  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  the  faces  of 
many  of  the  small  villages  in  South  Viet- 
nam have  already  been  materially 
changed  because  of  our  economic  indul- 
gences there  many  years  ago. 

The  fact  is.  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  sharpening  of  guerrilla  activi- 
ties and  the  sudden  decision,  through 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  to  move 
into  Vietnam  when  they  did  in  the  early 
1960-s  seemingly  was  to  throw  off  bal- 
ance the  economic  gains  even  then  being 

made. 

Their  hopes,  through  sowing  dissent, 
confusion,  and  disaster,  to  capitalize  on 
the  distraught  conditions  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  seemed  to  be  dLsappearing  as 
viewed  at  least  in  Hanoi  and  points 
further  north. 

Therefore,  there  are  those  who  make 
a  rather  substantial  case  that  would 
suggest  the  prime  reason  for  the  precipi- 
tate moves  from  the  north  into  South 
Vietnam,  when  they  occurred,  were  to 
arrest  the  economic  progress  even  then 
being  made  in  1959  and  1960. 

All  of  those  effoits  stem  from  the  AID 
programs  tliat  had  earlier  entered  that 
part  of  the  world.  But  even  with  the 
disruptions  that  have  followed  since,  and 
the  harsh  criticism  which  has  attended 
the  projects  of  the  program  in  Vietnam 
in  the  years  which  have  followed,  those 
gains  continue  to  mount. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  my  observa- 
tion while  in  Vietnam,  to  note  that  AID 
hadexpanded  the  areas  of  Its  concern, 
and  was  witnessing  an  Increasing  impact 
in  measurable  results  as  a  consequence 
of  its  endeavors. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  as  a  reminder  that 
in  the  long  pull  there  would  have  been 
no  military  answer  In  Vietnam— and 
perhaps  I  am  permitted  to  say  that,  in 
view  of  my  position  on  that  question — 
but  there  must  be  a  military  shield  be- 
hind which  the  answers  that  civilized 
peoples  everywhere  ask  time  to  work  out 


then  actually  take  place,  that  the  ulti- 
mate answers  in  southeast  Asia  will  have 
to  be  found  in  the  social,  eocnomic.  cul- 
tural, ethical,  philosophical,  and  diplo- 
matic fronts. 

Mr,  President,  the  effort  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  stability  in  Vietnam  has 
received  too  little  publicity.  In  fact. 
AID'S  support  of  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  Vietnam  has  as  much  im- 
poi-tance  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  as  our  military  ef- 
forts. 

Communist    aggression    exploits    the 
growing    expectations    for    change    and 
progress  among   peoples  of  underdevel- 
oped countries.    In  Europe  aid  under  the 
Marshall  plan  helped  to  strengthen  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  so  as  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  strength  and  stability  lo 
stop    Soviet    aggression    in    that    area. 
However,    after    the    Communists    took 
over  China  our  resolve  was  tested  first  in 
Korea  and  now  in  Vietnam,    We  need  to 
ciieck  in  Vietnam  the  extension  of  Com- 
munist power  in  order  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable stability  in  a  precarious  world 
In  Vietnam  the  Communists  are  delib- 
erately exploiting,  under  a  cloak  of  so- 
cial revolution,  the  problems  of  under- 
development that  the  South  VietnamcM? 
Government  and  its  people  face.    These 
problems  are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
only  45  percent  of  the  population  is  lit- 
erate and  the  annual  per  capita  gross 
national  product  amounts  to  only  $11  > 
Communist  guerrillas  attempt  to  dri\i  a 
wedge  between  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment by  well-organized  terrorism,  in- 
timidation, agitation  and  militai->'  force 
The  guerrillas  cut  off  the  hand  of  local 
government — in  order  to  devastate  any 
hope  for  governmental  assistance— by  ius 
campaign  of  a.ssassination  of  local  offi- 
cials.   For  example,  in  1964  the  Commu- 
nists killed,  wounded  or  kidnaped  aboiu 
11,000    Vietnamese    civilians    of    whom 
about  1.500  were  local  governmental  of- 
ficials.    This  attack  on  local  governmnnt 
has  not  slackened.     In  fact  Communi  t 
acts  of  terrorism  averaged   about  1.700 
a  month  in  1965.  reaching  a  peak  in  De- 
cember of  2,500  incidents. 

Our  AID  program  is  in  the  frontline 
position  to  defeat  this  revolutionary  war- 
fare   of    the   CommunLsts.      Unlike   the 
Communists  we  really  believe  in  social 
revolution  and  AID  is  the  trime  niovcr 
In  this  area  by  promoting  chan^'e  ana 
development    in    rural    Vietnam,      ine 
United  States  has  joined  with  the  Viet- 
namese in  a  common  commitment  •  to 
the  work  of  social  revolution :  to  the  seal 
of  free  self-government;  and  to  the  at- 
tack on  himger,  Ignorance  and  di.sease 
AID    assists    the    Vietnamese    Govern- 
ment, both  nationally  and  locally,  to  im- 
prove its  effectiveness  so  that  the  prob- 
lems of  underdevelopment  can  be  cor- 
rected and  a   feeling   of   hope   for  the 
future  is  instilled  in   the  local   people 
AID'S  programs  of  social  and  economic 
assistance  serves  to  shore  up  the  moraie 
of  the  people  in  the  face  of  these  intense 
Communist  campaigns  of  terror  and  in- 
timidation by  giving  the  people  some- 
thing for  which  to  fight.    In  reali  y  l!^^ 
Vietnamese      and      American      mllitan 
forces  provide  the  shield  against  Commu- 


nist attack  behind  which  these  processes 
of  national  building  take  place.  Peace 
and  stability  will  come  in  the  long  run 
to  Vietnam  essentially  through  these 
AID  efforts. 

AID'S  efforts  to  promote  social  revolu- 
tion complements  the  objectives  of  the 
United  States  in  South  Vietnam  to  sup- 
port the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their 
own  government  freely  and  to  decide  for 
thcm.selves  without  outside  force  and 
coercion  their  own  affairs.  In  develop- 
ing the  institutions  to  realize  this  objec- 
tive AID  is  supporting  the  Vietnamese 
Revolutionary  Development  program. 
This  program  reconstitutes  the  fabric  of 
Vietnamese  society  by  protecting  the 
hKal  farmer  and  meeting  his  basic  needs. 
In  this  program  AID  first  assists  in  the 
training  of  Vietnamese  cadres  and  locally 
elected  officials  who  organize  the  local 
farmers  to  protect  themselves  acainst  the 
Vietcong  and  to  improve  themselves  with 
AID  assistance.  Immediate  needs  of  a 
rural  community  are  met  such  as  the 
construction  of  a  schoolhou.se,  bridge. 
Irrigation  dam,  well,  or  some  agriculture 
project.  These  communities — formerly 
exposed  to  Communist  attack  and  ex- 
ploitation— are  converted  into  new  life 
hamlets  where  the  people  support  the 
government.  AID  is  assisting  in  the 
construction  of  more  than  2.000  of  these 
hamlets  this  year. 

Since  four-fifths  of  the  ixipulation  of 
Vietnam  is  composed  of  farmers.  AID 
has  put  heavy  emphasis  on  agricultural 
development.  During  the  years  1954  to 
1961.  nee  production — which  uses  about 
80  percent  of  the  cultivated  land — in- 
creased 50  r^ercent.  Pi'oduction  rose 
another  12  peixent  between  1962  and 
1965,  These  increases  were  achieved 
through  the  introduction  of  improved 
seed,  fertilizer,  better  techniques  and 
the  use  of  insecticides.  For  example,  the 
use  of  chemical  fcrtilizei-s  has  increased 
nearly  threefold  in  the  last  5  years.  A 
government  subsidy  allows  farmers,  par- 
ticularly those  residing  in  the  new  New 
Life  Hamlets,  to  buy  fertilizer  on  an 
interest-free  loan  at  less  than  the  com- 
mercial market  price.  Besides  rice  pro- 
duction, AID  has  attempted  to  introduce 
and  promote  secondary  crops  in  order  to 
diversify  the  rural  economy  and  improve 
the  local  diet.  Improved  varieties  of 
sweet  potatoes,  sugarcane,  and  corn  have 
been  introduced  with  the  assistance  of 
AID  technicians  and  their  American  field 
representatives. 

To  meet  the  needs  in  education  AID 
ha,s  supported  a  program  of  building 
schoolrooms  on  a  self-help  basis.  Self- 
help  engenders  a  sense  of  community 
spirit  and  cooperation  to  further  the 
process  of  nation  building.  Some  2.300 
schools  have  been  buillt  in  this  manner 
to  date.  AID-supported  teacher  train- 
ing programs  at  the  hamlet  level  have 
graduated  more  than  5,500  teachers  in 
the  past  3  years  to  meet  the  rapidly 
crowing  effort  of  the  hamlet  people  to 
construct  their  own  schools.  More  than 
6  million  textbooks  have  been  printed 
for  this  new  school  population.  AID 
support  has  also  made  gains  in  higher 
education  and  vocational  training 
which  is  essential  to  providing  the  know- 
how  for  the  expanding  industrial  sector 


and  the  modernization  of  agriculture. 
Four  polytechnical  schools  and  three  vo- 
cational agricultural  high  schools  have 
been  established  with  AID  assistance  and 
the  goal  this  year  is  to  enroll  10,000  stu- 
dents in  these  technical  schools, 

AID  eflort.s  to  correct  primitive  health 
conditions  and  lack  of  rural  doctors  in 
Vietnam  have  also  been  tied  to  our  over- 
all objectives  of  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Vietnamese  Government's  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people  ai/d 
thereby  win  support  of  the  people.  Vil- 
lage and  hamlet  health  statioixs  have 
been  established  and  stocked  with  medi- 
cine in  nearly  6.000  locations.  Nearly 
constructed  maternity  clinics  and  dis- 
pensaries have  helped  extend  medical 
sei-vices  where  previously  they  did  not 
exist.  The  threat  of  epidemics  and  dis- 
ease has  been  reduced  through  23  mil- 
lion inoculations  for  cholera,  smallpox, 
plague,  and  other  disease  administered  in 
1965.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation subject  to  malaria  risk  is  now 
protected.  Even  more  important  for  the 
long-term  health  needs  of  the  Viet- 
namese is  the  expansion  of  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Saigon  so  that 
it  can  ultimately  graduate  200  doctors 
annually,  which  would  be  one-fifth  of  to- 
day's total  number  of  Vietnamese  doc- 
tors. 

One  of  the  foremost  needs  of  the  rural 
Vietnamese  people  is  protection  from 
terrorism,  tax  ransom  and  forcible 
draft.  AID'S  program  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  Vietnamese  national  police 
force  has  served  to  meet  this  need.  Just 
this  year  20,000  policemen  are  being  re- 
cruit^-d  and  trained. 

In  carrying  out  these  revolutionary 
development  programs  AID  has  a.ssigned 
field  representatives  in  each  of  Vietnam's 
43  Provinces.  These  Americans  are  the 
frontline  of  the  war  of  social  revolution 
by  acting  as  catalysts  m  speeding  up  the 
Vietnamese  Government's  efforts  to  meet 
local  n'-eds  and  to  gain  the  support  of 
the  people. 

Since  1954  there  has  been  a  consistent 
pattern  of  refugee  movement  within 
Vietnam  from  Commimist  to  non-Com- 
muni.st-controlled  areas.  Besides  the 
nearly  1  million  refugees  who  fled 
from  the  Communist  regime  in  the  north 
in  1954.  there  have  been  over  900.000  ref- 
ugees since  early  1965  who  have  sought 
Government  protection  and  support 
AID'S  refugee  relief  assist  the  Viet- 
namese in  relocating  the.^e  people  and 
providing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

The  predominant  factor  in  the  cur- 
rent Vietnamese  economic  situation  is 
the  ever-accelerating  increase  in  demand 
for  goods  and  service  and  the  consequent 
.shortfall  of  local  supplies  in  meeting  this 
rising  demand.  To  cope  with  the  grow- 
ing inflation.  AID  provides  dollar  credits 
through  its  Commercial  Import  Program 
to  imixjrt  commodities  to  meet  shortages. 
The  inflationary  pre.s.sure  is  eased  while 
the  local  currency  generated  from  the 
sale  of  these  commodities  is  used  to  help 
meet  the  Government's  militao'  and  civi- 
lian budgets.  These  AID-financed  com- 
modities also  provide  for  the  expansion 
of  Vietnam's  industrial  base. 

The  United  States  is  not  bearing  the 
burden  of  aid  to  Vietnam  alone,  how- 


ever. Some  34  free  world  countries  are 
providing  assistance,  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, has  made  available  in  loans  and 
grants  about  $27  million,  Australia  has 
provided  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance totaling  nearly  $8  miUion.  and 
Japan  has  provided  about  S55  million 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  reparations.  More 
than  10  nations  are  sending  medical 
teams  which  help  provide  for  the  med- 
ical needs  of  an  entire  province. 

AID.  supported  by  other  nations,  is 
fighting  with  the  Vietnamese  the  battle 
against  underdevelopment  which  Com- 
munist revolutionai-y  warfare  is  attempt- 
ing to  exploit  in  its  efforts  to  take  con- 
trol of  South  Vietnam  AIDs  support 
of  economic  growth,  social  improvements 
and  new  opportunities  is  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  a  Vietnamese  nation  free 
of  terrorism  and  coercion  in  which  the 
people  will  decide  for  themselves  their 
own  future,  AID'S  efforts  toward  con- 
structive change  and  development  in 
Vietnam  are  essential  elements  in  check- 
ing Communists  aggression  and  main- 
taining reasonable  stability  in  the  world 
during  the  second  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tuiT, 

In  the  interests  of  bringing  to  bear  our 
concern  with  our  nonmilitai-y  endeavors 
in  Vietnam,  I  have  taken  the  time  of  this 
body  to  present  ver>'  quickly  and  briefly 
these  few  thoughts  on  the  AID  program 
in  that  troubled  part  of  the  woTld. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  REL.'\TED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.   1967 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr  President,  on 
Friday.  July  15.  during  debate  upon  H  R, 
14596.  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  engaged  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mai-yland  IMr,  Brewster  1,  The  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  called  attention  to  a 
commodity  credit  loan  made  to  the  Ar- 
kansas Grain  Corp,  in  1964,  and  he  stated 
that: 

Tlie  taxpayers  lost  $6  million,  (p  15837  of 
the  Record  ) , 

The  Senator  was  mistaken. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  advises 
me  that,  as  of  September  15.  1965.  the 
loan  in  question  had  been  repaid  in  full. 
with  interest.  Furthermore,  even  if  some 
ixjrtion  of  the  loan  had  not  been  repaid, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
have  received  title  to  soybeans  pledged 
as  security  for  the  loan. 

The  Senator  from  Marj'land  also  called 
attention  to  the  amount  of  this  loan, 
$16,353,580.93,  and  stated  that  the  loan 
was  included  in  'a  complete  list  of  all 
farmers  who  received  over  $25,000  a  year 
in  either  direct  purchases  or  loans"  for 
the  1964  crop  year — page  15821,  He  ne- 
glected to  point  out  that  this  $16.4  mil- 
lion loan  was  made  to  a  cooperative  en- 
terprise with  over  18.000  individual 
farmer  members.  Thus,  the  loan  aver- 
aged about  S900  per  farmer. 

One  effect  of  the  amendment  then  un- 
der discussion  might  have  been  to  deny 
to  farmers  the  economies  they  achieve 
by  joining  together  as  a  cooperative,  and 
to  deny  to  the  Groveniment  the  economies 
it  achieves  by  dealing  with  one  borrower 
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18.000     otherwise     eligible 


Instead     of 
farmers.  ^    „      a 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senat.or  from  Man.land  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  53  to  28 


TWO     FARMERS     FROM     MONTANA 

GOING   TO   VIETNAM    AS   VOLUN- 

TP.ERS      TO      TEACH      AMERICAN 

FARMING  SKILLS 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delighted  that  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming mentioned  the  work  which  the  AID 
prolyl  am  liad  accompli-shed. 

Today.  I  notice  that  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Agency  for  Internatioiial  Develop- 
ment, Uie  Federal  Extension  Service  of 
the  E>epartment  of  Agricultuie  is  send- 
ing eight  volunteer  agricultural  workers 
to  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  has  commenced 
tlicse  eight  agricultural  workers  who 
have  volunteered  to  teach  American 
production  skills  and  farming  methods 
to   the   farmers  of  South   Vietnam. 

As  usual,  as  hiis  been  the  tradition  ui 
the  Peace  Corps,  m  the  armed  services, 
and  in  many  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, two  of  these  agricultural  ex- 
terusion  agents  are  farmers  from  Mon- 
tana. So  that  this  gioup  of  farmers 
who  were  commended  by  President 
Johnson  for  their  service  in  providing 
American  technical  and  practical  aid  to 
the  Vietname.<;e  In  their  second  front 
war  on  hunger,  poverty,  iUness.  Illiteracy, 
ana  injustice  are  being  led  by  two  Mon- 
tana farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  these  eight  volunteer 
workers  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  beinj  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Clifford  A  EJcrgo  rouiitry  exten.-ilon  at^ent. 
Whitehall,  Mont  Noble  iE  Dean,  county 
extension  agent,  Kalispell.  Mont.  Arthur  L. 
Gehlbarh.  county  extension  agent.  Bloom- 
ington  Ind  Robert  H.  Dtxld.  county  agri- 
cultural  agent.   Fonda.    NY. 

James  S  Hulderness,  agricultural  editor. 
College  of  Agrculture,  University  of  Idaho. 

Dennis  K  Sellers,  director,  community  ac- 
tion area  of  l-ui  counties.  Levering.  Mich. 

WlllUun  E.  Schumacher,  cooperative  ex- 
tension agent.  C'atsklU.  NY. 

Charles  E  Wl.ssenbach.  county  extension 
asent.  leader  for  4--H  clubs.  HydenviUe, 
Ma.-is 


NEW    INVASIONS   OF   THE   PRIVACY 
OP   FEDERAL   EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  for  .some 
years  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee has  been  concerned  with  the 
rights  of  P(»deral  employees  to  due 
process  and  fair  play  where  their  jobs 
are  concerned  Each  year  we  see  .some 
improvements  in  the  protection  of  these 
rights  through  procedural  innovations  or 
judicial  decisions.  But  each  year,  also. 
in  the  Interest  of  achieving  greater  na- 
tional goals,  we  see  increasing  reliance 
on  methods,  instruments,  and  devices 
which  tend  t  )  invade  ba.sic  rights  which 
an  employee  should  enjoy  simply  becau.se 
he  resides  in  a  democracy  under  the  type 
of  Constitution  which  America  has  al- 


ways boasted  Currently,  for  every  step 
forward,  the  Federal  Government  seems 
to  be  taking  two  steps  back. 

Attitudes    and    procedures    affectmu 
Federal  employees  have  a  way  of  per- 
vading our  whole  society,  governing  the 
employer-eniplovee    relationship    wlur- 
evcr  it  is  found.    This  Is  especially  true 
today   when  in   the  wake  of  expanding 
Federal  activities  private  industries  and 
linns  hold   contracts   with    the   Federal 
Government    which    subject    their    em- 
ployees to  Federal  personnel  rules  and  to 
F'cderal   industrial   security   re^'ulations 
For  these  reasons  the  practices  govem- 
ini?  Federal  employees  affect  not  only  2  6 
million  or  more  Federal  civil  .servants, 
but    over     10    million    public    servants 
throughout  Government  in  the  United 
.States  and  millions  more  employees  in 
private  industry.     These  citizens  repre- 
sent not  only  a  large  part  of  our  papu- 
lation   but  a  significant  segment  bf  our 
national  economy  and  a  sizable  piece  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governmental 
budgets. 

From  the  reports  coming  to  the  sub- 
committee, I  believe  there  is  now  being 
created  in  the  Federal  service  a  climate 
of     fear,    apprehension,     and    coercion 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
.service  and   is  corroding  the   rights  of 
I'l'deral    employees.     It    should    disturb 
every  American  citizen  who  takes  pride 
in  hi.s  Government  and  it  should  disturb 
administrators  concerned  about  achieve- 
ment of  substantive  goals.    Psychological 
teslint' .  psvchiatilc  interviews,  race  ques- 
tionnaires, he  detectors,  loyalty   oaths, 
probing  personnel  forms  and  background 
inve.=5ti;;alions.   restrictions   on   commu- 
nicating with  Congress,  pressure  to  sup- 
port political  parties  financially,  yet  re- 
strictions on  all  other  poUUcal  activity, 
coercion  to  buy  savings  bonds,  extensive 
limitations  on  outside  activities,  rules  for 
speaking  and  writing  and  even  thinking 
forms  for  revealing  personal  data  about 
finances,   creditors,  property   and   other 
interests  of  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies—all of  these  raise  due  process  ques- 
tions of   a  sut>stantive  nature,  for  they 
mcfeasiiifjly  shnnk  the  realm  of  personal 
Uberty  and  violate  individual  privacy. 

Taken  alone,  no  one  of  these  practices 
or  policies  may  be  important  enough  to 
arouse  the  sustained  concern  which  is 
sutTiciently  widespread  to  result  in  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  sources  of  discontent 
and  action  to  resolve  them.  At  the  most, 
there  is  a  temporary  interest  in  the  more 
.sensational  aspects  of  the  practices,  for 
instance,  the  sex  questions  on  the  psy- 
chological tests,  while  the  more  complex 
aspects  are  passed  over.  However,  in 
the  aggregate,  they  constitute  an  impos- 
ing and  alarming  collection  of  practices 
and  devices  with  infinite  potential  for 
arbitrary  persomiel  decisions  affecting 
the  jobs  and  lives  of  millions. 

Today  I  should  like  to  direct  attention 
to  two  of  the  more  recent  examples  wiiich 
form  a  part  of  this  growing  series  of 
techniques  for  surveillance  and  probing. 

MINOHITY    STATUS    QtJESTlONN AIBE 

The  first  of  these  is  the  minority  group 
status  questionnaire  which,  in  the  inter- 
est of  Insuring  "equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity." is  currently  being  administered 
to  Federal   employees.     This   form   re- 


fiuires  the  employee  to  check  a  box  in- 
dicatin;.^  whether  he  is  "American  In- 
dian," "Negro."  "Oriental."  "Spani.sh- 
American."  or  "none  of  these." 

Mr.    President,    the    purposes    of    tlio 
equal    employment    program    are    com- 
mendable.    I    do    not    believe    tlial    the 
Federal  Government  should  discriminate 
because  of  race,  color,  or  ethnic  back- 
ground or  for  any  other  reason  unrelated 
to  the  ability  to  do  a  job.     This  is  the 
principle  behind  the  merit  system  in  our 
civil    .service,    and    I    firmly    sup!X)it    U 
However.  I  do  question  the  rea.sonabl'> 
ness   of   the   methods  chosen   to   try  to 
attain   some   of   our  stated   goals.     Thr 
goal  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  som( 
citizens  does  not  and  should  not  enrnm- 
pass  the  denial  of  personal  privacy  t.C) 
millions.     In  our  system  of  government 
the  traditions  of  due  process  and  the  con- 
cept of  fairness  limit  the  conditions  which 
goverrmient  can  place  on  its  ernploymrnt 
Why  should  an  employee  who  consider,"; 
himself    an   American   be   asked   t,o  sit 
down   with   a  questionnaire   and   check 
what   his   race   of    ancestry   might  bp'> 
Whose  business  Is  it?     The  complaints 
which    have   poured   into   the   subcom- 
mittee by  letters,  telegrams,  and  phnne 
calls  suggest  that  many  citizens,  not  just 
Federal   employees,   share   my   concrru 
The   indignation  expressed  is  based  al- 
most   entirely   on    resentment   as   boin" 
asked  to  supply   such  Information  and 
reflects  a  deep  awareness  of  the  privacy 
interest  at  stake  here  as  well  as  concern 
over  the  confidentiality  and  eventual  u.se 
of  the  data. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  for 
the  Record  excerpts  from  some  of  these 
letters. 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ,„  ,„„ 

Mat  17.  1966. 

Senator  Sam  Ervin.  Jr.. 

Senate  S^ibcorjnnitter  on  ConstUuttonal 
Rights. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  supervisor  with  a  gov- 
ernment agency.  On  May  21,  1966  we  will 
distribute  a  punch-card  questionnaire  to  .lU 
employees  on  which  they  are  requested  to 
give  information  about  their  race,  or  na- 
tional origin.  I  do  not  tjelleve  that  this  i3 
proper  to  request  that  employees  of  any 
government  agency  reveal  Informalion  ol 
thi.s  nature,  which  would  seem  to  tie  of  con- 
cern only  to  the  Individual  involved.  The 
instructions  accompanying  these  question- 
naires Indicate,  but  not  pointedly  enough, 
that  the  completion  of  the  forms  is  not 
mandatory.  Even  though  their  completion 
is  not  mandatory,  most  employees  would  not 
consider  that  they  have  the  right  to  refuse 
to  complete  Uiem  I  believe  that  this  Ehoum 
be  unequivocally  pointed  out  In  plain  Un- 
guaRp  to  all  employees 

I  l>elieve  this  to  be  an  uncon-scionable  in- 
vasion of  ones  privacy,  aiid  another  gia"" 
step  toward  the  regimentation  and  destnu- 
tion  of  individual  rlghu  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
enimenUl  monolith  as  so  graphically  pointed 
out  In  Orwell's  1984. 

Since  we  in  the  government  service,  tli.n 
is  to  sny  most  of  us.  at  least,  have  no  union.s 
to  fight  this  sort  of  encroachment  upon  our 
privacy,  we  must  depend  on  you.  Please  do 
not  let  us  down 

ITiank  you. 


employees  as  to  their  race.  When  I  was  asked 
to  fill  out  the  form  I  was  told  it  was  volun- 
l.iry.  which  of  cour.se  it  was.  What  I  really 
object  to  is  the  fact  that  a  list  of  the  names 
of  those  who  elected  not  to  fill  out  these 
ridiculous  forms  was  sent  to  the  regional 
headquarters  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
In  .Mlanta.  I  think  this  was  unfair.  This 
survey  should  have  never  been  taken  and  if 
t.iken  should  have  been  handled  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  instead  of  each  agency 
handling  it. 

Thank  you. 


Dfar  Sir:  I  have  just  read  David  Lawrence 
column  on  the  New  Federal  Questionnaire  on 
Racial  Classification. 

I  am  tlie  wife  of  an  Air  Force  man  (white) . 
I  am  white  also  and  our  8  children,  all 
white!  We  have  tried  to  teacli  our  children 
to  not  be  too  conscious  of  skin  color  or  re- 
ligion or  buck-teeth  but  rather  to  see  the 
real  persons,  What  shall  we  teach  them 
now'  Of  course.  I  am  not  really  asking.  1 
know. 

A  Questionnaire  such  as  this  should  never 
even  have  been  thought  of.  If  there  Is-  a 
job  to  be  done,  what  matter  the  color  of  the 
persons  skin  wlio  does  It.  As  far  as  "racial 
balance  "  is  concerned,  it  could  become  so  In- 
volved &  co6t  so  much  money  and  in  the  end 
find  no  answers.  No  man.  black  or  white, 
wuns  to  be  regimented  or  balanced — this  is 
not  freedom. 

My  mind  becomes  a  turmoil  the  more  I 
think  of  It  but  one  thing  Is  clear — such  a 
questionnaire  may  seem  unimportant  In  a 
way  but  my  reaction  Is  no.  no  It  la  wrong! 


Dfar  Senator:  I  recently  read  where  your 
Senate  group  on  constitutional  rights  »:'j 
concerned    with    the    recent   poll   of   Feder.i. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  new 
technique  is  not  limited  to  Federal  em- 
ployees, but  was  recently  extended  to 
private  employees  when  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz  announced  in  May  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  previous  Department  of 
Labor  policy  regarding  race  identifica- 
tion on  employment  records.  He  has 
.said  that  such  identification  will  now  be 
required  on  employment  records  in  any 
situation  affecting  racial  discrimination 
or  membership  practices  subject  to  con- 
trol of  the  Department. 

Secretary  Wirtz  has  said  this  identifi- 
cation "will  always  be  voluntary"  and 
that  procedures  are  being  established  to 
make  it  clear  to  any  person  asked  to 
record  his  race  that  it  is  solely  to  help 
fight  discrimination.  I  believe  Mr.  Wirtz 
should  take  a  lesson  from  the  experi- 
ences of  Federal  civil  servants  in  this 
matter  of  voluntariness. 

Despite  the  fact  that  tlie  Commission 
informed  the  subcommittee  that  the 
form  was  voluntary,  that  no  employee 
was  required  to  fill  it  out  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  do  so,  the  complaints  show  that 
this  use  of  the  word  "voluntary"  is  mere 
euphemism.  It  is  totally  mcaninple.ss. 
Supervisors,  or  those  charged  with  ad- 
ministering the  program  in  numerous  re- 
ported cases  did  not  mention  the  volun- 
tary nature  of  the  survey;  name  of  those 
who  did  not  complete  the  form  or  return 
a  questionnaire  were  listed  and  for- 
warded— in  some  cases  to  regional  or 
head  offices — and  foUowup  contacts  are 
beins  made  by  supervisors  to  gain  com- 
pliance. Apparently  a  number  of  un- 
fortunate office  situations  have  deve'oped 
as  a  result,  and  employee -management 
relations  reached  a  low  ebb  in  some 
ca.ses. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
assures  us  the  survey  reply  is  confiden- 


tial,   that    social    security    numt)ers    are  Tally  Sheet  for  Employek  Questionnaires 

used    instead    of    names    to   protect    the         Agency  or  Establishment: 

identity  of  the  individual  employee  and         Office:    

that  replies  are  placed  in  sealed  enve-        Location 

lopes,  this  is  just  not  .so  in  the  many  cases  Number 

reported  to  the  subcommittee.   Complete  l    Questionnaires  received 

names  or  the  first  two  letters  of  names.  ^  ^iJ^nonn^S::  con^ct^^"."::::  "i: 

with  social  security   number  and  birth-  ^  ^^^  figures  in  i.  2.  and  3  are  not  the 

dates,  are  printed  on  the  cards  m  most  same,  please  explain: 

agencies,  and  in  one  agency,  according  to 

reports,  employees  were  denied  envelopes.     

The  inconsistency  between  Mr.  Macys     

statement  that  no  employees  is  required     ■/  — 

to  complete  a  form  and  Commission  reg-  -        - 

ulations  presciibing  followup  procedures  '_                     "        ' 

to  a.ssure  compliance  is  .so  glanni;  as  to  be 

ridiculous.    Invited  to  obtain  compliance  CAdmi^nCst^aul'eOfflceT) 

with   such    ready-made   forms   as    that  

suggested     by     the     Commission,     no  (Date) 

administratoi  worth  his  salt  could  afford  

to  be  reticent  in  acquiring  replies  from  (Attachment  5  to  FPM  Ltr.  293-S)^ 

his  employees.  (Exhibit  E] 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have  Memorandum 

printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  subject:  Followup  on  Questionnaires  Deslg- 

Commission"s     form     together     with     a  nating  Minority  Group  status, 

memorandum    issued   in    the   State   De-  Prom: 

partment    bv    the   office    of    the   Deputy  To: 

Secretai-y  of  State  for  Administration  is  Usable  questionnaires   have   not  been  re- 

tvpical    of    the    type    of    administrative  "'^'^'l  ^■•°™  °°:1  ""^  ^°'^  employees  of  your 

,-*':"'"     "     ,1     ,•!       ^ J     i        ^,,„«  orgamzation.     The  names  of  these  employ- 

followup    which   the   Commission   direc-  ees  are  listed  in  the  attachment  to  this  mem- 

tive  encourages.  orandum   under   headings  which  show   the 

There  being  no  objections,  the  Com-  reason  why  a  followup  is  necessary.    Also 

mission  Directive  and  State  Department  enclosed   are   new   card   questionnaires   and 

June    30    directive    weie^^ordered    to    be  preaddressed    envelopes    for    the    employees 

printed  in  the  Record  as  follows:  "^^^  ^^^  '^  Tt^"^'  '^^!  ;^^«  ^"f  "o'^: 

^  nalres  be  completed  accurate! ;■  and  returned 

Department  or  State,  sq  that  a  complete  and  valid  record  can  be 

Deputy  Under  Secretary,  established. 

FOR  administration.  Employees  should  have  explained  to  them 
June  30,  lybb.  ^j^^  reason  why  their  first  submission  Is  not 
memorandum  usable      After  discussion  with  the  employee. 
To:  Executive  Directors  and  or  Admlnlstra-  the  unit  supervisor  should  follow  the  orlgl- 
tlve  Officers  (All  Diplomatic  and  Consular  nal  procedure  in  allowing  him  to  complete 
Posts).  ^be   card   in    privacy,  seal    it   in   the   pread- 
Prom-  O/EP— Eddie  N.  Williams.  Special  As-  dressed  enevelope  and  return  It  Inunedlately 
sistant  to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Please  cooperate  in  getting  these  question- 
Administration   (and  MGSS  System  Mom-  naires   completed   and   returned   as   soon    as 
^jf)  possible      The  accuracy  of  future  minority 
Subject-  Follow-up  on  Questionnaires  Desig-  group  reports  Is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
nating  MlnorUy  G.oups  Status    (Minority  base    of    information    which    the    question- 
Group  Statistics  System).  ^^alres  establish. 

Unusable  questionnaires  (or  no  question-  j^^j.  ervIN.  Mr.  President,  this  par- 
nalres  at  all)  have  been  received  from  one  or  ^.^^j^^.  memorandum  is  sent  to  the  ex- 
more  en.ploj-ees  of  your  orgamzation^  The  ^^^.^^  directors  and  administrative  offi- 
names  of  these  employees  are  listea  in  tne  at-  ^  ,,  j  ,  j  i  » 
tachment  to  this  memorandum.  Also  en-  cers  of  all  diplomatic  and  consular  posts. 
closed  ore  new  questionnaires  and  pread-  together  with  the  names  of  employees 
dressed  envelopes  for  the  employees  listed,  from  thj^lr  organizations  who  did  not  re- 
It  Is  essential  that  these  questionnaires  be  turn  orv  complete  questionnaires.  Unit 
completed  accurately  and  returned  so  that  a  supervisors  are  urged  to  discuss  the  mat- 
complete  and  valid  record  can  be  established.  ^^^  ^.j^j^  ^.j^^  emplovee,  give  him  a  new 
After  discussion  with  the  employee,  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^jj^^.  ^^  ^^  complete  the  form 
unit  ^«"P^7'^°^,„«^ou'd  follow  t^heori^  .^^  ^^^j  .^  ^^^  envelope  and 
procedure  In  allowing  him  to  complete  tne  f'  ^  r>  ..  u  .  i-  ._ 
form  in  privacy,  seal  It  In  the  preaddressed  return  it.  Supervisors  are  told  to  have 
envelope  and  return  it  immediately  to  the  the  questionnaires  completed  and  re- 
Systems  Monitor,  turned  by  July  31.     They  are  then  ad- 

Please  cooperate  in  getting  these  question-  monished  hopefully: 
naires  completed  and  returned  to  this  office  ^j^^j   employees   of   the  Department  have 
not  later  than  July  31.  1966.     The  accuracy  responded   forthrlghtly   and   enthusiastically 
of  future  minority  group  reports  is  entirely  ^  ^^^^   questionnaire.     We   hope  to   receive 
dependent    upon    the    base    of    Information  iQor^    parUclpatlon   In   this   voluntary   self- 
which  the  questionnaires  establish.  identification  project   which   will  contribute 
Most   employees   of   the   Department   have  substantially  to  the  success  of  our  equal  em- 
responded   forthrlghtly  and   enthusiastically  pioyment  opportunity  program.                  " 
to   this  questionnaire.     We   hope   to   receive  ..     ,       »               ,* 
IW':    participation  in  this  voluntary  self-  Mr.    President,    this   "voluntary   self - 
identification  project  which  will  contribute  identification  project     was  a  pipedream 
substantially  to  the  success  of  our  equal  em-  in    the    mind    of    its    creator.     There    is 
piovment  opportunity  program.  nothing  voluntao'  about  it.     It  appears 
A'ttachments:  ^^  ^ne  that  the  "voluntary"  nature  of  this 

1  Questionnaires.  questionnaire  raises  issues  similar  to  the 

2  Background  Information.  use  of  polygraphs  and  psychological  tests 
3.  Reprints  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor-  by  Government      When  a  man  wants  a 

tunities.  job.  when  he  knows  that  his  cooperation 
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or  lack  of  It  in  such  data  coUectlng  may 
mark  him  in  personnel  files  as  well  as  in 
his  supervisor's  eyes,  and  when  a  super- 
visor knows  that  his  own  i>erfonnance  In 
obtaininK  compliance  is  being  watched, 
there  IS  implicit  In  such  procedures  eco- 
nomic coercion  to  an  employee's  consent 
to  this  invaiiion  of  hLs  privacy. 

There  is  an  old  Infantry  drill  resula- 
tum  whicli  says; 

\  request  from  s  superior  is  equivalent  to 
a  command. 

I  think  we  have  a  comparable  situa- 
tion here.  ^  . 

Some  people  have  had  the  sense  not  to 
use  the  questionnaire      On  the  eve  of  the 
survey  in  Federal  aseJicies  in  Hawaii,  the 
Civil  Service  Commi.ssion.  realizing   the 
inappropriateness   of    the   questionnaire 
for  people  in  that  State  of  many  racial 
and  ethnic  [;roupinKS,  postponed  the  sur- 
vey   there    indefinitely.     Administrates 
In  a  few  asencies,  recognizing  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  survey,  or  lacking 
automation,  have  refrained  from  using 
the  quentionnaiie  and  have  returned  to 
or  continued  with  the  old  system  of  head 
counting.     Under  this  system  Ihe  imme- 
diate supervLsor  lists  the  numbers  of  mi- 
nority employees  under  his  supervision. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  place  in  the 
RECORn    the   followin-   Army   regulation 
describing   the  procedures  the  Army  is 
usin.g  for  over  315,000  employees. 

There  bcina  no  objection,  the  regula- 
tion wa,s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
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HEADQT7.^RT^I^s,  Department  op 
Abmt.  Office  of  thk  Adjutant 
Generai.. 

Waifhington.  n  C  .  S-15  July  1066. 
In  reply  refer  to  AGAMP  (M)  (10  June  66) 
DCSPER   P&R   20  June  1966. 
Subject:     Minority    Group     Study,     Reports 

Control  Symbol  USCSC  1080. 
To:   See  distribution. 
1 .  Purpose 

The  Civil  Service  Commi.'i.slon.  designated 
by  Executive  Order  11246.  24  September  1965. 
to  supervise  and  provide  leadership  and 
guidance  in  the  conduct  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  programs  In  the  executi\e 
departments  and  agencies,  has  requested 
data  on  the  employment  of  selected  minority 
group  members  In  the  Federal  Civil  Service. 
as  of  30  June  l!>«6 
2    Coverage 

Reports  will  include  all  full-time  Depart- 
ment of  Army  employees  (including  tem- 
porary employees)  world-wide  who  are  paid 
from  appropriated  funds,  txcept  that  em- 
ployes actuallu  axs-.gned  to  duty  in  Ilawazt. 
the  Common7V>-alth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  all 
foreign  nationah  outiide  the  United  States 
icill  be  excluded  from  all  reports.  The  tf)tai 
personnel  reported,  therefor,  wUl  equal  the 
total  full  time  US  Citizen  personnel  In- 
cluded m  the  B.islc  Pay  Report  (RCS  CSGPA- 
487  (R3)  ) ,  as  of  30  June  1966.  as  provided  In 
CPR  200,  Change  3,  dated  14  April  1966. 
3.  New  Features  of  This  Study: 
This  report  Incorporates  the  following  new 
features: 

a.  A  Spanish  American  minority  group 
designation  will  be  used  In  lieu  of  Mexican 
American  and  Puerto  Rlcan. 

b.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  2. 
above,  minority  groups  will  be  reported  for 
all  geographic  areas  rather  than  for  selected 
areas.  For  tlie  first  time,  Alaska  will  be 
Included 

c  A  report  on  full-time  employees  paid 
from  nonappropriated  funfls  wlU  be  required; 
however,  a  separate  reporting  directive  will 
t)e  Issued  by  the  Department  at  a  later  date. 


d  Personnel  hired  \mder  the  Youth  Op- 
portunity campaign  for  1966  will  be  reported 
in  Part  2  of  this  report 

e    Personnel    not    identifled    as    minority 
group  members  will  be  included  on  each  re- 
pcirt  under  the  heading  of  'All  Others." 
4    Minority  CJroup  Designation- 
a    The  minorltv  group  de.slgnatloiis  of  race 
and   national  origin   used  in  this  report  are 
admittedly  not  anthropologically  precise.     It 
Is  understood  also  that  a  count  of  minority 
Kroup     members    by     their    supervisors    has 
limitations    in    its    accuracy       However,    the 
minority    groupings    used    herein    and    the 
suiwrvisirt-y  head  count  method  of  identifv- 
mg  minority  group  status  are  considered  to 
be  the  most  practicable  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

b  The  minority  group  designation  of  an 
individual  for  this  report  Is  that  which  he 
considers  hUnseir  to  be.  or  that  which  he  Is 
regarded  to  be  by  others  in  the  work  environ- 
ment or  communltv  It  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  discriminatory  considerations 
would  not  enter  Into  the  employment  of  a 
minority  group  person  IX  his  personal  chnr- 
actenstlci  (  visual,  language,  etc  )  are  not  de- 
finite enough  for  the  supervisor  to  identity 
him  within  the  tninority  groups  listed  in 
p.rigraph  d.  below  Consequently,  specific 
scientific  definitions  of  the  respective  groups 
woSld  not  increase  accuracy  beyond  that  ob- 
tainable through  the  supervisors  first-hand 
knowledge  of  how  his  employees  are  regarded 
as  to  their  group  amiiation 

c  In  view  of  the  above,  there  will  be  no 
identification  of  the  Individual  employee  at 
any  point  In  this  reporting  process  beyond 
the  first  line  supervisor.  Neither  is  it  desired 
that  the  supervisor  seek  confirmation  from 
the  individuals  involved  of  the  minority 
Kroup  designations  he  makes.  Each  super- 
visor will  forward  to  the  civilian  personnel 
office  only  the  number  of  employees  under  his 
supervision  which  We  identifies  with  each 
of  the  minority  groupings  listed  below,  and 
the  pay  category  of  each  member  so  iden- 
tified: 

(1)  Negro — Persons  having  visual  charac- 
teristics of  this  group  and  who  are  so  re- 
garded in  the  establishment  where  they  work 
or  in  the  community  where  they  live. 

(2>  Spanish  American -This  group  in- 
cludes persons  of  Latin  American.  Puerto 
Rlcan.  Mexican  or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestry 
I :)  I  American  Indian — Persons  who  are  re- 
garded in  the  establishment  or  community  as 
members  of  this  group  and  those  who  so 
designate  themselves.  DifTerentlatlons  based 
on  the  amount  of  Indian  blood  need  not  be 
attempted  by  the  supervisor. 

1 41  Oriental^  Emplovees  who  are  regarded 
in  the  establishment  or  the  community  as 
members  of  this  group,  which  Includes  per- 
sons of  several  national  origins;  eg  .  Japa- 
nese Chinese,  Filipino,  and  other  much 
smaller  groups— Koreans,  Polynesians,  Indo- 
nesians, etc. 


cal  of   many   received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DiFFFRiNG  With  Macy 

An-ANTA.  Ga.— In  a  recent  article  in  Fed- 
eral Times  regarding  the  controversial  Civil 
Rights  questionnaire.  It  was  reported  that 
Chairman  Macv  of  the  Cull  Service  Com- 
ml.s.slon  stated  that  social  security  numbers 
rather  than  names  would  be  used  to  protect 
the  identity  of  the  individual  employee. 

I  beg  to  differ  with  Mr.  Macy  In  this  matter 
as  the  questionnaire  submitted  to  me  con- 
tained name,  social  security  number  and 
complete  designation  of  the  employing  un:- 
I  refused  to  complete  the  questionnaire  antl 
I  was  constantly  harassed  until  I  had  to  suite 
tha'  I  would  not  complete  It.  At  this  point 
I  was  informed  that  It  was  not  mandatory 
that  the  form  be  completed,  but  that  it  was 
mandatory  that  the  questionnaire  be  re- 
turned  to  the  .supervisor 

I  w.is  greatly  disturbed  over  the  tacUcs 
employed  in  this  matter,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  of  experiences  from  some 
other  Federal  employees. 

For  obvious  reasons.  I  cannot  sign  this 
letter  nor  Identify  the  agency  In  which  I  am 

emploved 

Rfadfr 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
cedure at  least  has  the  advantage  of  as- 
suring that  an  employee  is  numbered  as 
a  member  of  the  group  he  appears  to  so- 
ciety to  represent,  and  avoids  the  problem 
of  identification  for  any  dossier.  And  It 
appears  to  me  to  produce  more  accurate 
results.  The  subcommittee  has  been  told 
tliat  many  employees  and  groups  are  re- 
fusing to  complete  the  questionnaire  for 
one  reason  or  another.  In  .some  cases 
entire  offices  have  refused  to  fill  out  the 
form;  in  others,  members  of  minority 
groups  have  considered  the  questions  of- 
fensive and  refused.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  goal  Is  frustrated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following  let- 
ter, for  instance,  reprinted  in  the  July  20 
Issue  of  the  Federal  Times,  which  is  typi- 


Mr  ERVIN.  Joe  Young  verifies  thi.s  in 
his  column  in  the  Washington  Star.  July 
17  reporting  that  Negro  as  well  as  white 
Government  employees  are  voicing  m- 
crea.sed  concern  and  resentment  over  tne 
administration's  use  of  the  race  question- 
naire I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
liis  article  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
iFr  .m  the  Washington  (D.C.).  Sunday  Star. 

July  17.  1966] 
The    Fkoeral    Spotlight:     Race    Qiestion- 

NAIEF^  RESENTED  BT  NeGRO  AND  WHrrF  fM" 

PI.OYtES 

(By  Joseph  Young) 
Negro   as   well   as   white   government   ctn- 
pluyes  are  voicing  increased  concern  and  re- 
sent, ncnt  over  the  Johus.jn  admlnlstralious 
use    of    race    questionnaires    In    t!-.e    federal 

sprv Ice 

The  postal  .service,  which  employs  the  larg- 
est number  of  Negroes  In  government,  as 
well  as  other  federal  agencies  are  receiving 
increasing  complaints  from  Negro  employes 
over  the  use  of  the  questionnaires.  Em- 
ployes are  asked  to  list  their  race  and  na- 
Uonal  origin. 

White  employes  previously  registered  tlieir 
protests,  many'  of  them  listing  themselves 
as  "American  Indians'  to  show  their  dis- 
approval of  the  program 

Negro  employes  are  now  complaining  .>ls-i, 
many  of  them  on  the  basis  Uiat  such  infor- 
mation could  be  used  by  supervisors  ana 
management  people  to  discriminate  agaia-si 
them  m  promotions. 

Ironically,  the  administration  says  the  race 
questionnaire  Is.  In  the  words  of  Civil  SerMCC 
Commission  Chairman  John  Macy  ••esspn- 
tlal  for  agency  management  In  fulfl  Ung  « 
responsibiiitv  to  Insure  equal  employmeni 
opportunity  in  the  federal  service.' 

White    employes    are    suspicious   that   tie 
purpose    is    to    set    up    a    quota    system    .or 
promotions  that  would  assure  Negroes  a  .s". 
clfic  percentage  ol  promotions  whether  t.u  > 
qualified  for  them  or  not. 

Negio  employes  are  suspicious  tliat  su  n 
data  on  race  and  ethnic  groups  woiild  tan  ■ 
the  hands  of  the  wrong  people  who  wouia 
use  such  data   to  deny  them  promotions. 


Miicy  says  the  entire  data  will  be  used  for 
ftatlstlcal  purpoees  only. 

Sen  Sam  Ehvin.  D-N.C.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Constltlltlonal  Rights  Subcommittee, 
whose  group  is  investigating  the  situation, 
has  grave  doubts  about  the  program. 

Ervin  feels  the  questionnaires  "invade  the 
privacy"  of  individual  government  employes 
and  that  there  are  no  safeguards  against  tiie 
information's  being  used  against  Individual 
employee  if  supervisors  want  to  discriminate. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Nobody  is  happy 
about  the  program. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Young  also  notes 
that  "white  employees  previously  reg- 
Lstered  their  protest,  many  of  them 
listing  themselves  as  "American  Indians" 
to  show  their  disapproval  of  the  program. 
I  might  add  parenthetically  that  we  need 
no  such  questionnaire  for  evidence  tliat 
massive  discrimination  is  practiced 
auainst  the  American  Indian.  The  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  In  its 
5-year  study  of  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian,  has  found  that  the  .same 
Government  denies  the  Indian  such  basic 
constitutional  rights  as  the  right  to 
c:junsel  and  jury  trial.  It  takes  very  lit- 
tle perception  to  see  that  equality  of  op- 
portunity is  nowhere  within  his  reach. 

The  alleged  purpose  for  the  change- 
over In  the  method  of  gathering  infor- 
mation is  the  efBclency  of  automation 
and  the  ease  with  which  such  informa- 
tion can  be  computerized.  I  fear  that  m 
the  long  nm  we  may  be  surrendering 
more  in  Individual  rights  than  we  gain 
in  economy.  These  questionnaires 
should  be  recognized  for  what  they  are — 
part  of  the  vanguard  of  the  era  of  the 
do.ssiered  man.  Whereas  the  stopgap 
.solution  for  problems  used  to  be  "estab- 
lish a  commission,"  it  is  now  "make  a 
.statistical  survey."  With  automatic  data 
processing  this  is  even  more  rampant. 
The  Increasing  use  of  computers  for  data 
processing  provides  an  irresistible  temp- 
tation to  feed  them  all  sorts  of  survey 
data  demanded  from  employees  and 
other  conveniently  organized  groups.  I 
believe  Congress  should  act  now  to  check 
tliis  trend,  while  the  concept  of  a  Federal 
Data  Center  is  stlU  in  the  planning 
stages. 

I  do  not  prestmie  to  know  the  answers 
to  all  of  the  problems  raLsed  by  use  of  the 
questionnaire.  The  most  obvious  solu- 
tion Is  to  stop  using  It.  I  do  feel  that  in 
planning  this  program  to  gain  statistics, 
not  enough  consideration  was  given  to 
the  sentiments,  reactions,  and  feelings  of 
individual  employees  and  to  tlie  iiidivid- 
uals  interest  in  protecting  his  privacy 
regarding  his  race  or  ethnic  background. 
At  the  least,  the  established  procedures 
a.s  well  as  the  elements  of  coercion  in- 
herent in  the  process  suggest  a  lack  of 
awareness  by  civil  service  management 
of  some  basic  principles  in  our  system  of 
government.  At  the  most,  tliey  suggest  a 
deliberate  and  conscious  decision  to  over- 
ride those  principles  in  the  interest  of  a 
convenient  persormel  "short-cut." 

In  May,  I  described  to  the  Civil  Ser\'- 
Ice  Commission  the  complaints  which  the 
subcommittee  had  received,  pointed  out 
the  administrative  coercion  and  the  pri- 
vacy issues  Involved,  and  I  requested  that 
they  reconsider  the  use  of  the  questlon- 
^ire.  I  also  noted  the  Inconsistency  be- 
tween the  questionnaire  and  the  Com- 
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mission's  May  1959  directive  prohibiting 
inquiry  about  the  race  or  religious  belief 
of  employees  or  applicants. 

Chalrmaii  Macy  replied  recently  that 
the  Commission  has  reexamined  the  mi- 
nority statistics  procedures  in  light  of  my 
comments  and  still  "finds  them  twtli  es- 
sential and  proper"  to  their  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  under  the  equal 
emplojment  opportunity  p'-ogram." 
Regarding  the  1959  poUcy,  he  states  tliat 
such  inquiries  were  prohibited  to  pre- 
vent use  of  the  information  for  discrimi- 
nation against  the  employee. 

He  writes: 

It  Ifi  not  designed  to  prevent  a  government 
agency,  which  is  responsible  for  furthering 
the  government's  nondiscrimination  policy, 
from  collecting  statistical  information  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  employment  of  mi- 
nority group  members,  when  such  Informa- 
tion is  to  be  used  to  evaluate  and  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Program. 

The  logic  of  this  argument  escapes  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission's  Federal  Per- 
sonnel Letter  293-5  of  March  4.  1966. 
which  established  the  minority  group 
statistics  procedures,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  questionnaire  and  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  regarding  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 

Washington.  D.C..  March  4.  1966 
Fedkral  F*erson-nei,  Manual  System  Lftter 
FPM  letter  No.  293-5. 

Subject    Minority  Group  Statistics  System. 
Head$  of  Departments  and  Independent  Es- 
tablishm-ents: 

I.  introduction 

Executive  Order  11246  reemphaslzed  the 
responsibility  of  the  he.ad  of  each  executive 
department  and  agency  for  establishing  a 
positive  and  continuing  program  to  promote 
the  full  rcaliaation  of  equal  opportunity  ap- 
plicable to  every  aspect  of  Federal  employ- 
ment policy  and  practice  The  Executive 
order  charged  the  Civil  Ser\-lce  Commission 
with  providing  leadership  and  guidance  in 
the  conduct  of  these  programs  and  for  re- 
viewing agency  accomplishments. 

It  is  desirable  to  make  use  of  all  available 
statistical  Information  about  the  status  of 
minority  employment  in  order  to  assist  man- 
agement in  carrying  out  the  afftrmatlve  ac- 
tions needed  to  achieve  full  participation  by 
minority  groups.  The  minority  data  avail- 
able since  1961  generally  has  been  only  that 
obtained  by  head  count  In  the  annual  census 
requested  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity.  Tlie  ma- 
jority of  Federal  agencies  have  more  detailed 
personnel  data,  maintained  continuotisly  up- 
to-date  on  ADP  equipment,  which  would  be 
extremely  useful  in  advancing  the  afRrmatlve 
purposes  of  tlie  EEO  program  If  it  could  be 
correlated  with  minority  group  status.  1  e., 
It  would  permit  statistical  analy.ses  by  occu- 
pation, sex.  length  of  time  In  g^rade.  etc.  The 
former  PCEEO  had  pilot  research  done  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  deter- 
mined that  It  Is  entirely  feasible  to  add 
minority  group  Identification  to  an  ADP  per- 
sonnel records  system  in  a  manner  which 
protects  the  confidentiality  of  the  self-ldentl- 
flcation  and  assures  that  it  cannot  be  tised  for 
discriminatory  purposes.  Accordingly,  the 
Commission  lias  authorized  agencies,  by  part 


713  of  the  regulations  to  establish  and  main- 
tain records  of  employees'  minority  group 
stattis  in  automated  systems.  Agencies  are 
also  authorized  to  establish  manual  records 
of  minority  group  status  under  prescribed 
conditions. 

n     ptrRPOSB 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  prescribe 
pr'-x:edures  for  gathering  and  maintaining 
data  on  minority  group  employment,  under 
the  conditions  of  confidentiality  specified  in 
part  713  of  the  Commission's  regulations, 
whether  an  automated,  a  manual  (visual 
record)  or  a  head  count  system  is  used. 
Agencies  planning  to  institute  automated  or 
manual  record  systems  are  urged  to  act 
promptly  to  obtain  and  Incorporate  the  self- 
identification  data  so  as  to  be  prepared  to 
furnish  statistical  reports  from  the  new  sys- 
tem by  the  time  of  the  annual  census,  June 
30.  1966.  Agencies  will  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  report  data  through  head  count  if 
they  do  not  liave  an  automated  or  approved 
manual  system  established  by  that  time. 
Part  HI  A  below  specifies  the  minimum  con- 
trols necessary  for  each  of  the  three  systems; 
part  III  B  pertains  to  ADP  or  manual  record 
systems  only.  Part  IV  offers  suggestions  for 
establishing  automated  or  manual  systems 
which  conform  with  the  requirements,  while 
p.\rt  V  applies  to  head  count  systems. 

in     MANDATOBT    ITEMS 

A.  General 

1.  .^gency  heads  will  designate  in  writing  a 
responsible  official,  such  as  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Officer,  or  his  deputy,  to 
act  as  system  monitor.  He  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  direct  surveillance  over  the  operating 
system,  whether  automated,  manual  record 
or  head  count,  to  injure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  letter. 

2.  Automated  or  head  count  systems  which 
are  in  accord  with  the  mandatory  items  of 
this  letter  may  be  Implemented  without  prior 
approval  of  the  Commission.  Proposed  man- 
ual systems  must  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission (.attention:  Management  Systems 
Division)  for  prior  review  and  must  have 
Commission  approval  before  they  are  imple- 
mented. 

Agencies  seeking  exceptions  to  the  manda- 
tory items  will  submit  Justification  in  a  writ- 
ten request  to  the  Commission  i Attention: 
Management  Systems  Division).  Requests 
from  individual  installations  and  activities 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Commission  through 
agency  headquarters.  Prior  Commission  a.p- 
proval  of  exceptions  must  be  received  before 
they  are  implemented. 

4.  The  minority  group  designations  used 
will  be:  American  Indian.  Negro,  Oriental 
and  Spanish-American.  (These  are  the  same 
categories  as  prescribed  for  private  industry 
by  the  Equal  Emplovinent  Opportunity  Com- 
mission under  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  by  the  Labor  Department's  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  for  govern- 
ment contractors!  For  the  purposes  of  this 
program,  the  term  "Spanish-American" 
means  persons  of  Latin  American.  Puerto 
Ricaa.   or   Spanish   origin   or  ancestry. 

5.  The  system  must  be  such  tliat  statistical 
reports  which  relate  the  data  on  minority 
groups  to  other  meaningful  data  about  em- 
ployees may  be  compiled.  As  a  minimum, 
these  items  must  Include  the  following  data 
elements : 

Sex.  Birth  Date.  Service  Computation  Date. 
Pay  Plan.  Occtipation  Code  and  Grade  or 
Level.  Salary  or  Pay  Rate,  Effective  Date  of 
Ctirrent  Grade  or  Level.  Name  and  Address  of 
Organization  to  Which  Assigned. 

B.  Automated  and  manual  (visual  record) 
systems 
1.  T'he  complete  system  for  collecting 
source  data,  maintaining  currency,  insuring 
confidentiality,  and  controlling  the  output 
of  infoimatlon  must  be  reduced  to  wrlllrig. 
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Manual  system  dfscripllons  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  pridr  approval  as  provided  in  A  2. 
above  An  infrjrniatlon  copy  of  ADP  system 
descriptions  will  be  sent  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  (Attention:  Management  Sys- 
tems Division ) 

2.  The  system  must  encompass  the  follow- 
ing elements: 

(a)  The  employee,  himself,  will  be  re- 
quested to  provide  information  about  his 
minority  p-ovip  status  on  a  card  queiition- 
nalre.  Exhibit  A  Is  a  sample  of  the  ciTd  to 
be  used  (This  card  will  be  published  m;  a 
Standard  Form  In  the  near  future.  Agencies 
will  reproduce  their  own  supplies  prior  to  Its 
Issuance  as  a  Standard  Form.)  Tlie  em- 
ployee's self-designation  will  determine 
whether  he  is  included  In  one  of  the  four 
designated  minority  groups.  All  employees 
who  are  not  Included  In  one  of  the  minority 
groups  listed  will  be  identified  as  •'None  of 
These". 

(b)  Every  full-time  employee  on  the  rolls 
as  of  the  date  the  system  becomes  effective, 
whether  or  not  In  a  pay  status  on  that  date, 
will  be  requested  to  provide  injorma'ion 
about   /ii.s-   minority   group  status. 

(c)  .Appropriate  foUowup  procedures  nay 
be  established  to  obtain  information  from 
employees  who  do  not  complete  the  ques- 
tionnaire or  who  give  unusable  answers. 
However,  no  employee  will  be  requind  to 
provide  Information  about  his  minority 
group  status  and  no  disciplinary  action  will 
be  taken  against  an  employee  who  doet  not 
furnish  the  Information. 

(d)  The  completed  cards  will  be  treated 
confidentially  during  their  collection  and 
processing  and  no  unauthorized  person  will 
have  access  to  them. 

(e)  In  automated  systems,  the  cards  will 
be  destroyed  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
Information  is  entered  on  the  tapt  or 
punched  cards.  In  both  ADP  and  manual 
systems,  the  recorded  data  whether  on  i^pe, 
punched  cards,  or  visual  cards,  will  rei  laln 
In  the  custody  of  or  under  the  control  of  the 
system  monitor. 

(f)  The  system  will  be  so  designed  that  it 
normally  will  be  necessary  to  ask  the  em- 
ployee for  Information  about  his  mlntrity 
group  status  only  once. 

(g)  The  minority  group  status  of  ap- 
pointees after  the  date  of  the  original  census 
will  be  determined  at  the  time  of  the  acces- 
sion. New  employees  will  be  asked  to  com- 
plete a  card  que? tionnaire.  following  the 
same  procedure  as  in  the  original  census. 
They  will  not  be  rrtjuired  to  furnish  the  in- 
formation, nor  will  adverse  action  be  t;  ken 
for  their  refusal  to  do  so. 

3.  Records  and  reports. 

(a)  The  record  established  will  comprise 
all  full-time  employees.  Incorporatlor.  of 
other  than  full-time  employees  Is  optional 
with  the  agency  as  long  as  they  can  be  ex- 
cluded  in    reports   to   the   Commission. 

(b)  All  requests  for  reports  or  printouts 
of  minority  group  statistics  from  the  rec- 
ord, other  than  those  prescribed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Cominussion.  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
system  moniuir.  He  will  base  his  approval 
or  disiipproval  on  a  determination  of 
whether  the  report  contributes  to  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  program,  while 
protecting  the  confidentiality  of  individual 
minority  group  designations. 

(c)  Records  which  Identify  the  minority 
group  status  of  employees  will  be  physically 
located  outside  the  personnel  office,  under 
the  control  of  the  system  monitor. 

(d)  The  system  monitor  will  Insure  that  a 
tile  is  maintained  of  the  following: 

ill  A  copy  of  the  system  description  as  re- 
quired in  B  i.  above. 

(2i  A  copy  of  each  request  for  a  new  or 
dilferent  type  of  report  or  printout,  the  date 
of  the  request,  the  reason  fur  it.  the  use  to  be 
made,  and  the  signature  of  the  requesting 
official.     The  action  of  the.  system  monitor 


approving  or  disapproving  the  request  ■will  be 
shown  on  the  tile  copy. 

(3)  A  copy  of  each  report  complied. 

(4)  The  records  required  by  (2)  and  (3) 
above  will  be  retained  for  two  years,  or  until 
Inspected  and  disposal  approved  by  the  Civil 
Service  Comml.ssion  representatives,  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

This  tile  will  be  maintained  In  such  con- 
dition that  It  can  be  Inspected  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

IV      SUGGE.STIONS    FOR    ESTABLI.SH  INC    AUTOMATED 
OR      MANt'EI.      RECORD     SYSTEMS 

The  suggestions  below  are  for  guidance 
only,  their  adoption  In  whole.  In  part,  or  in 
modified  form  Is  optional  with  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  They  are  based  In  part  on 
the  results  of  the  pilot  study  conduct<?d  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  mentioned 
previously. 

A.  Conducting  the  census 

1.  Prior  Publicity  and  Discussion.  The 
first  step  in  Instituting  a  system  will  usually 
be  to  communicate  clearly  and  simply  the 
purposes  and  procedures  of  the  new  system. 
Exhibit  B  is  an  example  of  a  bulletin  di- 
rected to  the  management  level.  The  publi- 
cation might  be  followed  by  a  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  constituent  units  to 
elaborate  upon  the  information  published  in 
the  communication,  to  resolve  any  questions 
and  to  get  feedback.  The  sample  bulletin 
can  be  adapted  as  a  separate  Issuance  to  In- 
form employees. 

2  Collection  of  Data.  The  second  stage 
win  be  collecting  source  data  to  establish 
the  record 

(ai  Exhibit  B  contains  the  details  of  a 
suggested  methixl  which  meets  the  manda- 
tory rec|uirements. 

(b)  Unit  supervisors  will  have  a  most  sensi- 
tive role  in  collecting  the  data.  Specific 
written  instructions,  such  as  those  in  exhibit 
C.  will  be  needed  for  them  Tliey  should 
fully  understand  and  support  the  purposes  of 
the  census  and  the  procedures  to  be  used  In 
carrying  it  out  Tlicy  should  be  prepared  to 
answer  questons  of  their  employees  and  to 
bring  about  good  understanding  and  accep- 
tance. Training,  in  addition  to  written  in- 
structions, may  be  desirable. 

(c)  The  sample  tally  sheet  shown  in  ex- 
hibit D  will  help  to  Insure  that  the  super- 
visor gives  proper  attention  to  accounting  for 
questionnaires  as  they  are  distributed  and 
collected  from  employees. 

3.  Pollowup  on  Missing  or  Unusable  Qtiee- 
titinnalres  Questionnaires  may  not  be  re- 
ceived from  some  employees  because  they  are 
overlooked;  other  employees  may  turn  in  par- 
tially completed.  Illegible  or  otherwise  un- 
usable questionnaires.  One  way  to  follow  up 
In  the.?e  cases  Is  through  the  use  of  a  memo- 
randum, such  as  the  one  in  exhibit  E.  to 
which  a  list  of  the  names  of  employees  neces- 
sary to  follow  up  on  Is  attached.  Names 
of  employees  may  be  liste<l  under  headings 
which  explain  the  reason  why  followup  is 
necessary  TTie  pr'X"edure  to  be  used,  essen- 
tially the  same  as  In  the  original  census.  Is 
explained  In  the  sample  memorandum  (ex- 
hibit B). 

4.  Record  Maintenance  and  Report  Prepa- 
ration. Tlie  procedures  for  conducting  the 
original  census  and  obtaining  minority 
group  data  from  subsequent  accessions,  as 
explained  in  exhibit  B.  will  be  the  same  for 
both  ADP  and  manual  systems.  Some  prac- 
tical methixl  for  keeping  the  minority  group 
file  current  after  the  original  census  and  for 
relating  the  Information  In  it  to  the  person- 
nel daUi  elements  on  which  rep<jrts  are  to 
be  based  must  be  established.  The  manner  in 
which  this  is  accomplished  on  ADP  e<4Uip- 
ment  will,  of  course,  be  governed  by  the  type 
of  aut-omated  system  the  agency  is  operating. 

One  way  for  setting  up  a  manual  minority 
group  file,  keeping  it  current,  and  preparing 
reports  from  It  is  described   below. 


When  employee  returns  are  received,  the 
system  monitor's  office  sorts  the  cards  into 
five  categories:  American  Indian.  Negro, 
Oriental,  Spanish-American,  and  None  of 
These.  Cards  marked  None  of  Tliese  may  be 
placed  in  an  inactive  file  or  discarded.  Cards 
marked  to  indicate  oi.f  of  the  minority  group 
designations  are  used  to  establish  the  mi- 
nority group  status  file 

Cards  completed  by  new  hires  are  sent  to 
the  system  monitor  who  adds  those  of  em- 
ployees Indlc.iting  minority  group  status  to 
his  file.  Others  may  l>e  placed  In  the  In- 
active   file    or    discarded. 

For  personnel  actions  other  than  acces- 
sions, the  file  may  be  updated  from  the 
Standard  Form  50.  or  equivalent.  The  sim- 
plest way  to  dj  this  Is  for  the  system  moni- 
tor (or  an  employee  outside  the  personnel 
office  acting  for  him)  to  review  the  chronolog- 
ical file  of  personnel  actions  Immediately 
prior  to  collecting  data  for  the  report.  Pen- 
and-ink  changes  on  the  cards  may  be  used 
to  record  name  changes  and  corrections  to 
name,  birthdate  or  social  security  number 
Cards  of  separated  minority  group  members 
are  removed  from  the  active  tile 

Anoither  way  to  maintain  currency  Is  to 
have  all  personnel  action  documents  aflecl- 
ing  name,  birthdate.  or  social  security  num- 
ber and  those  ctTecting  separations  chan- 
neled through  the  system  monitor  Pen- 
and-ink  changes  can  be  made  and  cards  re- 
moved. a.s  appropriate. 

When  reports  are  to  be  compiled,  the  per- 
sonnel office  makes  available  the  personnel 
records  (service  control  file  or  official  per- 
sonnel folders)  which  are  needed.  The  cum- 
pilation  of  data  for  reports  must  be  done  by 
employees  outside  the  personnel  office.  The 
status  of  each  mii.'>rity  group  employee  in 
relation  to  the  element  being  reported  on. 
eg.,  grade,  occupation  code,  etc  .  may  be 
determined  and  tabulated.  Most  reports  will 
be  based  on  statistical  comparisons  between 
minority  group  employees  and  all  employees 
with  respect  to  the  elements  which  are  re- 
ported on. 

V.    HEAD  COUNT  SYSTEMS 

Agencies  electing  to  continue  to  rely  on 
head  counts  will  generally  follow  the  .same 
procedures  as  in  the  past.  Supervisors  will 
compile  the  necessary  employee  data  from 
visual  observation  of  the  employees  In  their 
units.  Minority  group  designations  will  be 
reported  only  In  ne  form  of  statistical  d^iC:. 
without  iden.  atlon  of  Individual  em- 
ployees. 

Nicholas  J.  Oganovic, 

Executive  Director. 

Attachments:  5. 

ExHinrr  A-  Attachment  1  to  FPM  Ltr.  2a3-5 

MINORITY      CROUP     STATUS     QUESTION.NAIKE 

(Surname .     Date     of     Birth ■ 

Social  Security  No. ) 

To  Employee: 

1  Please  read  the  statement  on  the  other 
side  of  this  card  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so. 

2  Check  the  one  block  below  which  best 
describes   your   race   or   national   origin: 


American  Indian 

j      I    Negro 

I      1   Oriental 

I      I   Spanish -American 

I  I  None  of  These  (Check  this  block  if 
yo  I  are  other  than  listed  above  ) 

3.  After  you  have  checked  your  answer, 
return  this  card  according  to  the  Instructions 
given  by  your  supervisor. 


To  Employee: 

Tlie  Federal  government  and  your  em- 
ployer want  to  be  sure  that  every  individual 
whatever  his  race  or  national  origin  gets  lair 
and  equal  treatment.  To  do  this,  we  need 
to  know  how  many  minority  group  employees 
there  are,  what  kinds  of  Jobs  they  hold,  what 
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^„rie  level  their  lobs  are,  and  other  things  received  and  the  number  returned.    AU  tally  Ew:ibit  D:  Attachment  4  to  FPM  Ltb  293-5 

fi  u  will  show  whether  or  not  there  Is  dls-  sheets  will  be  collected  by  two  weeks  after  tm.it  Sheet  po«  Employee  Qttestionnairks 

crimination.    Minority  group  records  are  be-  census  date  and  delivered  to   (system  mon-  Desigatinc  Minority  Gbottp  Statt-s 

ini'  set  up  for  this  purpose.  Itori.  _,,,  v,.      Agency  or  Establishment :  

You  are  asked  to  help  by  checking  the  We  expect  that  some  of  the  returns  will  be      ^^^^^^^.  

block  on  the  other  side  of  this  card  which  unusable  because  the  employees  do  not  nu  Kumher 

describes  your  race  or  national  origin     Your  them    out    properly    or    not    at    all.      -nieee      ^    Questionnaires   received... - 

answer   will    be    kept    confidential    and    will  unus.ible  returns  will  be  sorted  out  and  re-      ^    QuesUonnalres  distributed 

not  be  used  against  you  In  any  wa,y.  turned     with     Instructions    for    appropriate      ^    Questionnaires  collected 

„„„  ^  followup.  ^j  ^j^^  flgxires  in  1.  2,  and  3  are  not  the 

ExHrerr  fl,:  attachment  2  TO  FPM  Ltr  293-5                 si^sequent   collection    or   data  same,  please  explain; 

Bulletin  We  will  need  to  know  the  minority  group  . 

B  "etln  No.  status    of    each    new    employee    hired    after  (Unit  Supervisor) . 

Subject:     Establishing    and    Maintaining    a  the  census  date.     The  blank  card  question-  (Date.) 

Record  of  Minority  Group  Status.  naires  will  be  used  for  this  purpose.     Each  

PURPOSE  new   full-time   employee,   including   tempo-  ArrACHMENT  5  to  FPM  Ltb.  293-6 

,  ,  rarv,  will  be  be  asked  during  his  processing  '^*""» 

This   bulletin   explains  a   new   system   for  ^^  J-omplete  one  of  the  card  questionnaires  Memorandum 

collecting  and  maintaining  iniormaaon   on  j„  privacy   seal  it  In  an  envelope,  and  return  subject:    Followup    on    Questionnaires    De- 

the  minority  group  status  of  emplo>ees  wita  ^^    ^_^^^   ^^   ^^^^^^    processing    papers       The  slgnating  Mlnorltv  Group  Status. 

this   agency.      Th!.. "?«""' /^'^\,^^t„'rf  Personnel    Office    will    send    the    sealed    en-      prom:  . 

approval    of   the   Civil   Service   Commission^  ^^  ^^       .^^^^  monitor).  To:  . 

,.,I1  provide  Btatlfltlca  for  minority  group  ^  .-onclusion  Usable  questionnaires  have  not  been  re- 
reports  and  wUl  eliminate  the  need  In  the  c-onclusion  h^  ^^  ^^^^  employees  of  your 
future  for  "head  counts"  of  minority  group  Thl.s  Is  an  Important  undertaking  which  j^-.^,  y^^  j^^^s  of  these  employees 
members.  will  require  the  full  support  of  all  concerned  ^^^  i,,;^^  in  the  attachment  U)  this  memo- 
More  importantly,  the  new  system  will  u.  insure  full  understanding  by  employees  ^.ndum  under  headings  which  show  the  rea- 
provide  information  In  greater  detaa  than  and  to  establish  a  complete  a,nd  accurate  joUowup  lis  necessary  Also  en- 
U  been  available  in  the  past;  Informat  on  record.  Once  the  Information  is  on  record  ^^  ^^^  ca'd  questionnaires  and  pre- 
needed  to  measure  progress  In  providing  jt  will  be  kept  current  so  that  it  will  not  ^  envelopes  for  the  employees  listed, 
equal  opportunity  to  all  employees^  nclud-  ordinarily  be  necessary  to  ask  either  the  J  ^  ^ential  that  these  questionnaires  be 
mg  members  of  minority  groups.  With  bet-  employee  or  his  supervisor  for  tlie  informa-  .  ^^  accurately  and  returned  so  that  a 
ter  st^itlstlcs.  we  will  be  able  to  pinpoint  and  t.on  again.  With  your  cooperation  we  wll  ^P^^f ^^^  ^^^^  ^L^^d  can  be  established, 
-r  eliminate  dlscrlmlnaton  that  may  exist  In  have  more  complete  and  accurate  statistical  J^  i^  ^^^  should  have  explained  to  them 
specific  areas  and  thus  provide  a  practlcaJ  foundation  upon  which  U,  base  actions  and  P  >  ^^^^  submission  is  not 
nie.ms  for  affirmative  action  In  brief,  the  programs  to  Improve  the  utilization  of  our  After  discussion  with  the  employee, 
information  will  be  used  to  Insure  that  human  resources  through  the  oP^a^^on  of  ^,^^  ^„,,  ^„,j3„,  ,^,^^1^  fallow  the  original 
all  actions  that  affect  employees  of  tWs  a  true  merit  system  without  regard  to  race  "-^^^J  f^  ^^^  j^^  ,^  complete  the 
agency    are    taken    on    the    basis    of    merit  or  national  origin.  ^               prlvacv.  seal   it   m  the  preaddressed 

alone,   without   regard    to   race    or    national                                               ,  ,     ™vf  i  nn.   iqi  ^  envelope  and  return  It  immediately. 

origin  ,,  ^  ^  ^,  ^^^  ExHTBrr  C  Attachment  3  to  FPM  Ltr  293-5  ^^^P^  cooperate  In  getting  U-.ese  question- 
Safeguards  will  be  Installed  to  prevent  the  SUPERVISORS' Instruction  Sheet  roR  PROCESS-  ^^^^^^  completed  and  returned  a£  soon  as 
reporting  of  Information  which  identifies  an  ^^  empiotee  Card  Qltestionnaires  Desig-  j^le  The  accuracy  of  future  minority 
individual  employee  by  his  race  or  national  bating  Minority  Group  Status  ^^p  reports  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
origin.  Employees  will  be  f""y  ^L?„,vf,  Enclosed  are  card  questionnaires  which  b^se  of  information  which  the  questionnaires 
agalast  the  use  of  the  "<^°'"'*^.    "'""^;7',7,  vour  employees  are  to  use  to  designate  their  establish. 

as  a  means  to  discriminate  against  minority  j^nprlty  group  status.     A  preaddressed  en-  

group  members.  velope   Is   furnished   for  each  card.     Please  ^JS.  Civn.  Service  Commission. 

COLLECTION   OF  ORIGINAL   D.ATA  check  the  cards  to  be  sure  there  Is  one  for  yj^y  jy  /ggg 

To  gel  the  new  system  underway,  we  will  each   employee   under   your   supervision.      If  q^^^    j^     Chairman-     In    your    letter    of 

prepare  a  card  questionnaire  for  each  full-  not.  notify  the  Personnel  Office  at  once  for  j^j..^  g    •wrmch   we  acknowledged  on   May   10, 

time  employee   as  of    (Date).     These   cards  further  InstrucUons.     Also  check  the  name,  ^^^  riUsed   several   questions  about   the   use 

will  be  delivered  to  (appropriate  agency  of-  date  of  birth,  and  social  security  number  for  -^^  ^  minority  group  status  questionnaire  in 

ace  I  with  a  supply  of  preaddressed  envelopes,  accuracy  and  make  pen-and-ink  changes  as  ^j^^.    Equal    Employment    Opportunity    Pro- 

■  luslructlona     to     Supervisors",     and     tally  necessary.    'When  you  have  an  accurate  cara  ^^.m.     I  am  glad  to  respond  to  your  ques- 

sheets  to  control  the  questionnaires   Issued  {or  each  employee,  enter  the  total  number  of  ^,^^j 

to  and  collected  from  employees.     A  number  cards  In  the  tally  sheet  which  is  attached  to  ^^    ^^   ^^^  mandatory   that    employees   fill 

(,f  blank  questionnaires  wlU  also  be  included.  this  instruction  sheet.  ^^^^      ^^^      questionnaire         Employees      are 

These  blanks  will  be  used  to  prepare  cards          on  (date  of  census) ,  deliver  the  card  ques-  ^^^^   ^^  g^j   ^^^   ^^^  questionnaire  so  that 

lor  new  hires  employed  between  (date  same  tionnalre  and  one  of  the  preaddressed  en-  ^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^^  entered  Into  computers  and 

as  above)  and  the  date  of  the  census,  so  that      velopes  to  each  employee.    Answer  any  ques-  combined  with  other  personnel  data.    Social 

every  full-time   employee,   as   of   the   census      tions  he  may  have,  then  give  lilm  an  oppor-  gp^-^rity  numbers  are  used  instead  of  names 

date   will  have  a  card  questionnaire.     Cards      tunlty    to    complete    the    questionnaire     In  ^^    protect    the    Identltv    of    the    Individual 

received   on   employees    who    are    separated      privacy,  seal   the  card   In  the  preaddressed  pjj^pj,,^^^ 

prior  to  the  date  of  the  census  should  be  re-  enevelope,  and  return  It  to  you.  No  em-  jn^iospd  j,;  »  copv  of  our  FPM  Letter  No. 
turned  uncompleted,  with  the  reason  for  pioyee  will  be  required  to  complete  the  ques-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^,^^  ^^^,^  instruc- 
reiurn  clearly  shown.  The  card  question-  tionnalre  against  his  wishes  and  no  dlscipll-  ^^^^^  ^^  Federal  agencies  as  to  how  the 
naires  will  be  distributed  to  unit  supervisors,  nary  action  will  be  threatened  or  t^ken  lor  ^^^1^^^^.,^^  statistics  svstem  would 
and  on  the  census  date,  (show  dale  census  his  failure  to  do  so.  "iou  are  to  turn  tne  ^  ^.^^g"  He-etofore.  such  statistics  were 
to  be  conducted),  each  supervisor  will  fur-  sealed  envelope  In  to  the  (system  monitor)  '^^^j.^^  annually  bv  a  "head  count"  made 
nlsh  c.irds  to  his  employees.  Tlie  employee  the  same  day  that  the  employee  completes  6^  supervisors  "We  feel  that  the  U5e  of 
will  be  asked  to  complete  his  cttrd  in  privacy,  his  questionnaire.  ^  automatic  data  processing  equipment  by 
se^l  11  in  the  preaddressed  envelope  which  You  may  have  employees  who  are  no-  ^^  j^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^is  capabtllry  will  pro- 
will  be  furnished  him.  and  return  it  to  the  available  on  the  date  the  cards  are  to  be  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  statistics.  Use  of  ADP  has 
supervisor  Immediately.  If  the  employee  completed.  If  you  know  the  employee  will  ^^^  fy^^.^gr  advantages  of :  H  )  insuring  con- 
does  nut  wish  to  complete  the  card,  he  will  return  within  two  weeks  of  the  date  hold  g^pj,^,^],^.  ,3)  permitting  the  employee. 
not  be  required  to  do  so.  but  will  be  asked  to  his  card  untU  he  returns  and  ask  him  to  ^^^^^j.  ^^^^  ^^^  supervisor,  to  designate  his 
return  it  and  the  unsealed  envelope  to  the  complete  it  immediately  upon  his  return,  ii  national  origin;  and  (3i  providing 
supervisor.  he  will  not  be  available  within  ]^°Jil^^-  ^^^  ^^^,,^  for  a  more  penetrating  occupa- 
The  envelopes  containing  the  question-  return  the  card  to  the  Personnel  omce.  analysis  of  minority  group  employ- 
naires  wlU  be  turned  In  dally  by  the  super-           As   the  questionnaires   are  completed   and  «onai    ay 

visors    to    the     (system    monitor).     Normal      the  envelopes  returned  to  you.  keep  a  run-  ^  sentence    on    page    4    of    the 

bulk  mailing  practices  will  be  followed,  if      ning  '-j^^^  J''^Z"l:Cln7^\\X sTelr  Inc^.ed  ^MLet^r^3-5  Ins^tr^cts  agencies 

inuiUng  is  necessary.                                                    returned,  enter  the  total  on  the  ta.ly   sneet_^  „=  f.viows- 

supervisors  wUl  maintain  a  record  so  that      The    tally    sheet    must   be    completed    by    (2  "•' ^^'^  employee  will  be  requi-ed  to 

ence  between  the  number  of  questionnaires      It  to  the  (system  monitor) .  furnish  the  Information. 
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Agam  In  the  proposert  Instructions  to 
supervisors  (Exhibit  C  of  hTM  Letter  293  51  , 
there  appears  a  similar  statement  in  the 
third  sentence  of  tlie  second  paragraph: 

■No  employee  Will  be  required  to  complete 
the  questionnaire  agnlnst  his  wishes  and  no 
disciplinary  action  will  be  threatened  or 
taken  for  his  failure  to  do  so." 

It  was  our  feeling  that  these  quoted  state- 
ntents  should  get  the  point  across  that  this 
Is  an  entirely  volunuiry  effort.  However,  we 
do  need  a  sizeable  response  from  employees 
in   order   to   have   really   useful  data. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  about  invasion  of 
privacy.  The  automated  system  Is  set  \ip  in 
svich  a  way  as  to  protect  the  identity  of  the 
individual  At  the  same  time,  those  em- 
ployees who  object  to  filling  out  the  ques- 
tionnaire on  any  ground  do  not  have  to  fill  It 
out. 

The  minority  group  categories  shown  on 
the  questionnaire  represent  the  groups  whose 
members  have  filed  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion In  significant  numbers  We  are  striving 
for  a  time  when  there  will  be  no  valid  basis 
for  such  complaints,  and  no  need  to  main- 
tain statistics  on  the  employment  of  minority 
group  members. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  minority  group  sta- 
tistics system  is  to  provide  some  solid  basic 
data,  in  lieu  of  the  inexact  data  we  hav«  had 
so  far.  to  help  determine  those  areas  of  Fed- 
era!  employment  In  which  there  may  be  de- 
nial to  minority  group  members  of  an  equal 
opportunity  for  employment.  There  Is  no 
Intent  to  compromise  the  principle  of  open 
competition  for  civil  service  Jobs  in  any  way 
or  to  establish  a  quota  system  for  any  group. 
We  are  firmly  commuted  to  combat  dis- 
crimination against  a  majority  group  as  well 
as  against  minority  groups. 

If  you  wish   additional  information  about 
the  statistics  system,  please  let  me  know 
Sincerely  your.s. 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr,,  Chairman. 

Text  of  Senator  Ekvin's  letter  to  Chairman 
Macy. 

Mat   24.    1966. 

Dear  Mr  Macy:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  May  17  describing  the  purpose  of  the  Mi- 
nority Group  Status  Qtiestlonnalre  which  1b 
being  circulated  to  all  Federal  employees 

Despite  the  assurances  expressed  In  your 
letter,  several  aspects  of  tills  questionnaire 
continiie  to  disturb  me 

The  Subcommittee  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  Commission  has  no  intent  to  com- 
promise the  principle  of  open  competition  for 
civil  service  Jobs  or  to  establish  a  quota  sys- 
tem for  any  group.  Unfortunately,  however, 
regardless  of  Intent.  I  fear  that  this  ulti- 
mately may  be  the  unavoidable  result  of 
such  a  process  as  you  are  inaugurating.  I 
sincerely  doubt  the  wisdom  of  any  such  at- 
tempt to  categorize  millions  of  Federal  work- 
ers and  their  families  by  race  or  ancestry.  It 
would  seem  that  extreme  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised at  all  levels  to  Insure  that  the  new 
system  does  not  serve  to  Increase  the  very 
problemii  which  you  -seek  to  alleviate.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  we  have  In  government 
people  who  are  sufficiently  equipped  to  deal 
with  all  of  the  problems  which  can  arise  un- 
der such  procedures,  or  that  it  is  possible  to 
train  them  adequately  for  the  Job. 

The  many  letters  and  telegrams  received 
by  the  Sut>committee  from  individuals  and 
organizations  indicate  a  widespread  concern 
throughout  the  county  over  the  government 
Invasion  of  personal  privacy  represented  by 
this  questionnaire.  In  balancing  the  inter- 
ests, I  think  you  may  find  on  reconsidera- 
tion that  the  value  of  privacy  being  affected 
here  is  far  more  Important  to  our  society  and 
to  the  principle  of  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual which  we  have  always  sought  to 
promote  than  are  the  time  and  effort  saved 
by  the  use  of  such  a  personnel  short-cut. 

You  state  In  your  letter  that  the  replies 
are  Toluntary;  however,  I  liivite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  various  provisions  In  your  regula- 


tions for  obt-alnlng  compliance  and  for  fol- 
low-up checks  by  sujiervlsors  to  Insure  full 
participation  in  the  census.  In  one  Instance 
reported  to  the  Subcommittee,  field  em- 
ployees of  an  agency  were  told  the  question- 
naire was  voluntary,  yet  a  list  of  names  of 
those  who  elected  not  to  complete  it  wa.s  sent 
to  the  regional  office.  To  my  mind,  the 
••voluntary"  nature  of  this  management  tool 
raises  Issues  similar  to  the  use  of  polygraphs 
and  psychological  tests  by  government. 
When  a  man  wants  a  Job.  when  a  supervisor 
knows  the  succe.';.'!  of  his  performance  may 
be  noted.  It  might  be  said  that  there  is  im- 
plicit in  such  procedures  a  form  of  economic 
coercion  to  the  employee's  consent  to  such 
an  Invasion  of  his  privacy. 

For  these  reasons.  I  was  particularly 
alarmed  to  discover  that  these  qviestions 
are  being  asked  not  only  of  present  em- 
ployees, of  which  there  are  about  tw'o  and  a 
half  million,  but  that  they  will  be  asked  of 
all  future  applicants  which  will  mean  count- 
le.ss   thou.sands   in   the   years  ahead. 

It  would  appear,  furthermore,  that  the 
policy  which  Is  being  Initiated  with  this 
(juestlonnaire  contradicts  the  Commission's 
letter  of  May  11,  1959  (C2-19)  which  pro- 
hibits any  inquiry  concerning  the  race  or 
religious  beliefs  of  employees  or  applicants. 
The  Subcommittee  would  like  to  know, 
therefore,  whether  or  not  that  regulation 
has  been  rescinded  and,  if  not,  how  it  can 
be  reconciled  with  your  regulations  of  March 
4  authorizing  the  questionnaire. 

The  major  points  I  wish  to  stress  are 
these:  The  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  and 
the  motives  behind  this  new  policy  are,  I  am 
sure,  commendable  and  worthy  TTie  Federal 
government  should  not  discriminate  because 
of  race  or  color  or  ancestry,  I  do,  however, 
question  the  rea.sonableness  of  the  methods 
cho.sen  to  try  to  attain  the  goals  The  goal 
of  equality  of  opportunity  for  some  citizens 
does  not  and  should  not  encompass  the 
denial  of  personal  privacy  to  millions.  This 
Is  especially  true  when  there  Is  no  proof 
that  the  information  solicited  will  be  of  any 
relevant  or  overriding  value  to  the  nation 
or  to  the  operation  of  government,  or  that 
It  will  be  instrumental  In  achieving  the  goals 
of  public  policy  as  expressed  by  Congress, 

In  the  light  of  these  comments.  I  hope 
that  the  Commi.'ision  will  reconsider  Uie  ad- 
visability of  using  the  Minority  Group 
Status  Questionnaire.  I  would  be  Inter- 
ested In  receiving  your  views  on  these 
matters. 

With  all  kind  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Sam  J  Ervin.  Jr.,  Ciairmati. 

U.S.   CrviL  Sebvici:  Commission. 

Wa.iliington.  DC  .  June  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr  . 

Chatrman,  Suhcommitter  on  Covstitutional 
Right!<.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S. 
Seriate.  Was>iington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  glad  to  furnish 
oiir  views  on  the  further  questions  ral.sed  In 
your  letter  of  May  24  concerning  the  mi- 
nority group  statistics  system  prescribed  for 
Federal    departments    and    agencies. 

The  principal  questions  relate  to  the 
reasonableness  or  propriety  of  obtaining 
statistical  data  on  the  employment  of  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  In  the  Federal  work 
force,  which  Involves  the  matter  of  personal 
privacy,  and  whether  such  data  will  be 
relevant  and  Instrumental  In  achieving  the 
goals  of  equal  employment  op!x>rtunlty  pur- 
suant to  public  policy  as  expressed  by  the 
Congress. 

It  Is  our  experience  that  data  on  current 
minority  employment  Is  essential  Information 
for  agency  management  in  fulfilling  Its 
responsibility  U)  ensure  equal  employment 
op|x^>rt unity  in  the  Federal  service.  It  has 
proved  extremely  useful  in  appraising  em- 
ployment practices  ever  since  the  first  statis- 
tical    survey     was     directed     by     President 


Kennedy    In    Executive    Order     10925,    dated 
March  6.  1961 

I'he  Congress  recognized  the  propriety  and 
necessity  for  such  data  by  directing  prlv.ne 
employers,  in  Title  'VII  of  the  Civil  Right.s 
Act  of  1964,  to  m.ike  and  keep  such  records 
relevant  to  the  determination  of  whether  un- 
lawfiil  employment  practices  have  been  or 
are  being  comnutted.  and  to  make  such 
reports  therefrom,  as  are  prescribed  by  tiie 
Eqvial  Elmploymenl  Opportunity  Comml.ssion 
Tiie  .sfune  Title  provided  tliat  it  sliail  tie  tlie 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  insure  equal 
employment  c>pix>rtunlties  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  that  the  President  should  utilize 
his  existing  authority  to  effectuate  this 
policy. 

The  minority  data  requirements  est^ib- 
llshed  by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Conunl.ssion  for  reporting  by  covered 
employers  were  established  after  exten.sive 
consultation  with  representiitlves  of  the 
employers  and  other  Interested  parties  and 
the  public  hearing  prescribed  by  the  Act 
They  call  for  data  reports  sliowlng  the  tot,il 
number  ol  employees  and  tlie  number  of 
American  Indian.  Negro.  Oriental,  and 
Spanish  American  employees,  by  specified  oc- 
cupational categories.  Employers  are  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  necessa-"-y  inlormatioii 
either  by  visual  surveys  of  the  work  force  or, 
at  their  option,  by  the  maintenance  of  p<36t- 
employment  records  a&  to  the  racial  or  ethnic 
identity  of  employees.  In  the  latter  Ciisf. 
however,  the  EEC  Commission  recommended 
that  any  such  records  maintained  be  kept 
separate  from  the  employee's  records  av.'u!- 
able  to  those  respon.sible  for  [X-r.sonnel  de<i- 
sions  TTie  .same  rules  were  e.stablished  '.ir 
Government  contractors  covered  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  irJ46  and  for  employers  par- 
ticipating In  the  Plaiis  for  Progress  program 

Tlie  minority  group  statistics  system  es- 
tablished by  the  Civil  Service  Commis-sion 
for  Federal  employees,  under  Executive 
Order  11246,  covers  the  same  minority 
groups  and  follows  the  same  pattern  of 
maintaining  data  ae  described  above  Being 
mindful  of  the  desirability  of  preserving 
personal  privacy  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  our  regulations  specify — where  datA 
Is  being  gathered  by  employee  question- 
naire— the  conditions  of  employee  option. 
privacy  in  completing  the  questionnaire,  and 
confidentiality  in  collecting  aJid  maintaining 
the  daU  outeide  the  normal  personnel  proc- 
ess, as  reported  In  my  May  17  letter.  A  point 
which  my  letter  apparently  did  not  make 
clear  Is  that  the  minority  sUitlstlcs  sy.stem 
does  not  apply  to  applicants  but  only  U:  em- 
ployees in  the  Crovernment. 

We  are  concerned,  of  coiu-se,  to  see  that 
these  .safeguards  are  carefully  preserved  in 
the  operation  of  the  system.  Lf  any  of  the 
complaints  received  by  the  Subcommittee 
allege  a  violation  of  the  safeguards,  whirh 
are  mandatory,  we  would  appreciate  very 
much  yotir  sharing  them  with  us  so  that  we 
can  make  a  prompt  investigation. 

The  follow-up  provisions  in  the  system  are 
for  the  purpose  of  Insuring  that  employeej 
have  not  been  overlooked  in  the  dlstribu'i'n 
of  questionnaires  or  merely  neglected  tii  re- 
turn them,  and  to  correct  questionnaires 
that  are  Incomplete  or  illegible  This  pro- 
cedure is  normal  in  .statlstic^il  surveys  and 
Is  not  intended  to  compromise  the  voluntary 
character  of  surveys.  If  an  employee  re- 
turns the  questionnaire  telling  his  su[)er- 
vlRor  that  he  does  not  wish  to  complete  It. 
there  should  be  no  follow-up  to  the  employee 
Even  If  another  questionnaire  should  be 
sent  to  this  employee,  he  need  only  return 
it  again  uncomplete  to  his  supervisor. 

The  Commission's  letter  of  May  11,  1959. 
prohibiting  Inquiries  Into  the  race  or  reli- 
gious beliefs  of  employees  provided  that  3uch 
inquiries  were  permissible  when  required  tor 
employment  surveys.  The  general  prohioi- 
tion  oil  inquiries  Into  race  or  religious  beliefs 
stems  directly  from  Section  4.2  of  Civil  Serv- 


ice Rule  rV.  Section  4.2  Is  designed  to  pre- 
vent persons  from  ascertaining,  through  in- 
q  ilry.  the  racfl  or  religious  beliefs  of  any  In- 
dividual employee  because  the  Informailon 
may  be  used  to  discriminate  against  the  em- 
ployee. It  Is  not  designed  to  prevent  a  gov- 
ernment agency,  which  is  responsible  for 
furthering  the  government's  nondiscrimina- 
tion policy,  from  collecting  statistical  Infor- 
m:it!on  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  em- 
pljvment  of  minority  group  members,  when 
tuch  information  is  to  be  used  to  evaluate 
and  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Program, 

We  have  reexamined  the  minority  statis- 
tics procedures  In  light  of  your  comments 
and  find  them  both  essential  and  proper  to 
our  carrying  out  our  responsibilities  under 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Pro- 
gr:im. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr..   Chairman. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
con.'^ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  following  aiticles:  "Lollyixip  Equal- 
ity," an  article  by  W.  O.  Rittenhouse  in 
the  June  15,  1966,  edition  of  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Exchange;  and  article, 
entitled  "Under  Fire:  Race  Check  on 
Federal  Workers,"  from  the  May  23, 1966, 
edition  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report; 
and  a  column  by  David  Lawrence  entitled 
'Questionable  Questionnaires."  All  of 
these  are  enlightening,  perceptive  analy- 
ses of  the  meaning  of  these  question- 
naires. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Government  Employeee  Exchange, 
June  15.  1966) 
LOLLTPOP  Equality 
(By  W.  O.  Rittenhouse) 

The  May  18,  1966,  Issue  of  T'le  Exchange 
gave  a  full  report  on  the  •'Minority  Group 
Status  Questionnaire"  which  was  added  to 
the  Federal  personnel  record  keeping  system 
by  FPM  Letter  No.  293-5,  dated  March  4,  1966. 
I'ndcr  Instructions  Issued  by  t!ie  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  all  full-time  Federal  em- 
ployees are  expected  to  complete  a  card  form, 
checking  one  of  four  blocks  which  best  de- 
scribes their  race  or  national  origin.  The 
fitth  bltx-k  Is  reserved  for  ■None  of  These." 
Related  statistical  reports  required  by  the 
FP.M  Letter  Include  "Effective  Dale  of  Cur- 
rent Grade  or  Level." 

BACKGROUND 

.Some  years  ago,  candidates  for  Civil  Serv- 
ice examinations  were  required  to  attach 
tiieir  photographs  to  their  application 
fiirnts.  In  some  cases,  this  served  to  Identify 
distinctive  racial  differences  when  applicants 
«fre  considered  for  jobs.  Beyond  the  point 
ot  hire,  the  record  keeping  system  then  In 
c.'iTt  m;ide  no  provision  for  identifying  the 
i^ice  or  national   origin  of  employees. 

Later,  one  of  the  minority  group  orga- 
nizations objected — and  properly  so — to  the 
'ose  of  photograplis.  Photograplis  were 
f^imln.ited,  and  Federal  agencies  were  in- 
.".ructed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
ft^p  using  any  informal  type  of  coding  sys- 
tem on  application  forms  which  might  serve 
to  identify  a  candidate's  race.  This  and  re- 
cited events  combined  to  form  the  corner- 
stone for  what  now  is  known  lis  the  "Equal 
Employment  Opportunity"  program  in  Gov- 
erninent. 

There  was  an  abrupt  about-face  on  identi- 
fyiJig  Job  applicants  and  employees  by  race, 
t«T?innlng  In  about  1961.  Periodically.  Ped- 
er.il  agencies  were  required  to  furnish  data 
('fi  minority  employment  based  only  on  a 
head    count.     Occasionally,    the    Presidents 


Committee  on  Eqtial  Employment  Oppwr- 
tunlty  requested  some  or  all  agencies  to 
furnish  "flash  reports."  due  within  a 
matter  of  several  days,  on  the  number  of 
Negroes  hired  and  promoted.  The  cost  to 
taxpayers  was  staggering.  Think  of  this  in 
terms  of  one  of  the  military  departments. 
Several  high  paid  employees  in  the  'Washing- 
ton hOi^dquarters  had  to  spend  hours  on  the 
phone  contacting  their  corrunand  headquar- 
ters, scattered  throughout  the  world,  to  out- 
line information  needed.  There  were  more 
telephone  calls  from  the  command  head- 
quarters to  their  many  subordinate  bases. 
And  all  of  this  w.ts  repeated  in  reverse  to 
get  the  data  back  to  the  Washington  head- 
quarters. 

The  new  questionnaire  form  will  eliminate 
the  costly  head  count.  It  will  also  encourage 
racial  consciousness  and  create  morale  prob- 
lems. 

tTNHlNGED   CLASSinCATIONS 

The  classifications  listed  In  the  question- 
naire form,  for  the  most  part,  must  be  the 
product  of  an  unhinged  imagination.  "Amer- 
ican Indian"  is  a  proper  classification  and 
indicates  that  the  Indian  is  an  American 
first.  They  are  a  great  and  proud  people. 
Unfortunately,  they  represent  a  relatively 
sm:ill  segment  of  our  total  and  Federal-em- 
ployee population.  To  the  knowledge  of  this 
column,  this  is  the  first  time  American  In- 
dians have  been  Identified  in  Civil  Service 
statistics  as  members  of  a  minority  group. 

The  next  category  is  "Negro."  This  is  a 
proper  racial  identity,  but  there  are  Negroes 
sc.ittered  throughout  the  world.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  third  classification.  "Oriental." 
Unlike  Indians,  Negroes  and  Orientals  are  not 
identified  as  American  Negroes  or  American 
Orientals.  They  have  contributed  much  to 
our  society.  Have  they  not  earned  the  right 
to  be  classified  as  Americans? 

The  next  designation  is  "Spanish-Ameri- 
cans." Is  this  a  special  category  of  people 
who  consider  their  national  origin  more 
meaningful  than  tlielr  American  citizenship? 
Americans  of  Spanish  descent  and  the  peo- 
ples of  other  national  origin  ■who  came  to  our 
shores  and  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are,  and  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
their  cltlzensHlp. 

The  final  classification  is  a  ciich-all  for 
the  faceless  American,  "None  of  TheBe." 
Apparently,  this  includes  Americans  of  Brit- 
ish, Irish,  Italian  descent  and  so  on  down  the 
alphabet.  It  IncUides  the  peoples  of  Europe 
and  elsewhere  who  came  to  America  to  seek 
freedom  from  political  or  religious  persecu- 
tion. It  Includes  the  peoples  who  went 
through  troubled  times,  but  who  helped  each 
other.  They  grew  in  numbers  as  America  be- 
came known  as  a  haven  for  freedom-loving 
people,  and  now  form  the  largest  segment  of 
our  population.  These  and  other  peoples  who 
have  made  America  great  have  been  stig- 
matized as  "None  of  These." 

"NONE    OF    THESE" 

What  does  "None  of  These"  mean?  Does 
It  mean  that  "None  of  Tliese"  have  reason 
to  expect  equal  treatment  when  it  comes  to 
getting  a  government  job  or  being  considered 
for  promotion? 

Many  employees  in  government  are  shocked 
by  the  pos.sib!e  implications  of  the  question- 
naire. They  know  there  is  relatively  little 
question  of  discrimination  In  hiring  and  pro- 
moting individuals  in  the  classifications 
listed.  They  ask  whether  a  few  have  been 
Included  as  window-dressing  to  obscure  the 
real  purpose  of  collecting  and  reporting  mi- 
nority group  data  They  wonder  whether 
this  will  encourage  over-zealous,  crusading 
officials  in  government  to  translate  "equal 
employment  opportunity"  into  "political  op- 
portunity" or  "racial  balance"  All  responsi- 
ble citizens — even  Including  the  "'None  of 
These  " — do  not  like  the  political  overtones 
obvious  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  "racial 
balance"  In  government  employment. 


Discrimination  because  of  racial  or  other 
Identity  is  an  evil.  It  exists  In  all  socletlea. 
It  cannot  be  eliminated  overnight  The  cure 
Is  not  to  encourage  racial  consciousness,  nor 
to  Identify  the  large  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion as  "None  of  These."  An  attempt  to 
reach  a  "racial  balance"  In  employment  and 
promotional  opportunities  Is  an  over-simpli- 
fication of  the  basic  problem.  It  bears  the 
mark  of  Its  manufacturer  too  clearly  It 
compliments  neither  the  giver,  nor  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  special  consideration  Implied. 
As  an  objective,  it  disregards  the  human  dig- 
nity characteristic  of  Americans  who  prefer 
to  get  ahead  by  hard  work,  determination  and 
devotion  to  duty. 

Questionable  Qcestionnairs 
( By  David  La'wrence ) 
Washinoton.— Racial  consciousness,  which 
has  long  been  deplored,  is  likely  to  be  en- 
couraged unwittingly  by  a  new  move  just 
taken  by  the  federal  government.  A  card 
has  been  Issued  to  all  government  employes 
to  set  up  a  racial  classification,  though  for 
some  unexplained  reason  it  lists  on:y  certain 
races  and  nationalities,  "A  minority  group 
status  questionnaire"  is  being  handed  to 
every  employe  with  the  requirement  that  it 
be  filled  out  w.ih  his  surname,  date  of  birth 
and  Social  Security  number.  The  card  reads 
as  follows: 

LISTS    ONLY    CERTAIN    RACES 

"To  Emplote: 

•'1,  Please  read  the  statement  on  the  other 
side  of  this  card  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so. 

"2.  Check  the  one  block  below  which  best 
describes  your  race  or  national  origin; 

(   )  American  Indian 

(   )  Negro 

(    )   Oriental 

(    )    Spanish-American 

(  )  None  of  these  (check  this  block  If  you 
are  other  than  listed  above  ) 

•'3.  After  you  have  checked  your  answer, 
return  this  card  according  to  the  instructions 
given  by  your  supervisor." 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  questionnaire  is 
the  following  message: 

"To  employe: 

"The  federal  government  and  your  em- 
ployer want  to  be  sure  that  every  individual 
whatever  his  race  or  national  origin,  gets 
fair  and  equal  treatment.  To  do  this,  we 
need  to  know  how  many  minority  group  em- 
ployes there  are,  what  kinds  of  jobs  they 
hold,  what  grade  level  their  jobs  are.  and 
other  things  that  will  show  whether  or  not 
there  is  discrimination.  Minority  group  rec- 
ords are  being  set  up  for  this  ptirpose, 

"You  are  asked  to  help  by  checking  the 
block  on  the  other  side  of  this  c«rd  which 
describes  your  race  or  national  origin.  Your 
answer  ■will  be  kept  confidential  and  will  not 
be  used  against  you  in  any  way." 

Many  government  employes  are  astounded 
by  the  nature  of  the  questionnaire,  and  some 
of  them  are  asking  why  there  Is  no  reference 
to  other  racial  groups,  such  as  Polish-Ameri- 
can, Greek-American,  Italian-American,  or  to 
any  religion.  Since  the  questionnaire  ignores 
the.se  classifications,  it  gives  the  Impression 
that  a  few  have  been  mentioned  as  window- 
dressing  and  that  the  real  purpose  is  to  ob- 
tain information  as  to  the  number  of  Negroes 
and  whites  actually  employed  Certainly  it 
is  not  assumed  that,  in  the  offices  of  those 
agencies  of  the  government  where  there  Is 
a  predominance  of  Negroes,  any  employes  will 
be  dlsc-harged  to  make  room  for  whites,  but 
some  of  the  latter  are  concerned  nevertheless 
that  they  may  t>e  removed  to  permit  more 
Negroes  to  get  jobs. 

Tlie  use  of  the  questionnaire  among  gov- 
ernment employes  could  mean  that  before 
long,  the  government  would  Issue  the  same 
questionnaire  to  every  private  business,  from 
which  a  tabulation  could  be  made  to  de- 
termine whether   the  proper   percentage   of 
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Negrops  Is  being  employed  according  to  gov- 
ernmefnt  concepte. 

The  attempt  to  reach  a  "racial  balance 
through  some  quota  system  disregard*,  of 
course,  whether  an  employe  holds  hla  Job 
by  reason  of  merit  or  because  of  dlBcrlm- 
iriatory  practices  The  emphasis  now  ap- 
parently Is  on  whether  there  Is  discrimina- 
tion because  of  rare  or  color.  The  same 
reasoning  can  be  applied  by  the  government 
to  deal  with  any  religious  discrimination 
that  may  exist 

No  Information  has  been  made  available 
by  any  government  source  as  to  what  stand- 
ards will  be  used  In  making  the  f^nal  Judg- 
ment as  to  whether  "every  Indlvldxial  what- 
ever his  race  or  national  origin  gets  fair 
and  equal  treatment." 

Would  it  be  based  on  population  percent- 
ages alone.' 

QUXSTtONS    NOT    rll.^LLENCED 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that.  Inside  the 
government,  there  are  some  crusading  offl- 
clals  who  believe  that  "equal  employment 
opportunity-  cannot  be  achieved  except  by 
compelling  a  "racial  balance  " 

The  new  questionnaire  is  being  st  Jdied 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con:-.tltu- 
tlonal  Rights,  of  which  Sen.  Sam  Ervin,  Jr  , 
of  North  C;u-oIlnri.  Is  chairman.  Concern 
Is  expressed  tluit  thus  fur  no  action  has  been 
liken  either  ttirous;h  the  courts  or  tf  rough 
legislation,  to  block  the  use  of  the  question- 
naire which  now  has  been  distributed  U'  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  government  employes, 
together  with  Instructions  to  their  super- 
visors  to   obtain    the   answers — (c). 
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[Prom  the  U£.  News  &  World  Report.  May  23. 

19661 

Under  Fire:    Race  Check  on  Federal 

WoRKF.R.S 

Washington  —The  Federal  Govemn.ent  is 
running  Into  trouble  in  Its  campaign— Just 
getting  started— to  record  the  race  of  every 
employee  and  put  the  results  through  i.  com- 
puter system 

A  growing  number  of  federal  worlcers  are 
refu.slng  to  fill  out  the  computer-type  cards 
that  have  been  handed  out  In  the  racial  sur- 
vey. Many  protest  that  the  questionnaire 
viola u-s  their  constitutional  right  to  privacy. 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  has  expre.ssed  concern  about 
the  situation.  Its  chairman.  Senator  Sam  J. 
Eevin.  Jr.  (Dcm)  ,  of  North  Carolina,  has  Just 
asked  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  state 
"whether  or  not  the  survey  Indicates  an  in- 
tent to  establish  a  quota  system  for  the  fed- 
eral service." 

What  the  law  says.  CivU-servlce  law  pro- 
hibits any  consideratiou  other  tiian  merit 
and  fitness  in  hiring  workers.  Up  to  now. 
It  has  been  Government  policy  not  to  In- 
clude racial  designations  on  application 
forms  and  personnel  records. 

Nevertheless,  since  1961,  all  federal  agen- 
cies have  been  making  an  annual  head  count 
ol  white  persons  and  Negroes  on  their  pay- 
rolls. Supervisors  would  literally  count 
heads,  deciding  the  race  o!  an  employee  by 
his  physical  characteristics. 

One  result  of  this  annual  head  count  hivs 
been  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  Negroes 
hired  and  the  advancement  of  more  Negroes 
to  better-paying  Jobs 

This  year.  tJie  cnvU  Service  Commission 
decided  to  try  the  card  system  for  a  more 
accurate  count.  Going  into  the  computers, 
the  cajds  will  be  keyed  to  the  employees' 
Social  Security  mmibers.  Ofi^lals  said  the 
Information  would  he  kept  confidential,  and 
used  on  a  group  rather  than  an  individual 
basis. 

"If  we  are  to  offer  equal  employment  op- 
portunities." a  Commission  official  added, 
"we  need  to  have  some  basic  data  to  tell 
where  the  soft  spots  are."- 


Cards  sent  recently  to  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  US   employees  stat^  : 

"The  Federal  Government  and  your  em- 
ployer want  to  be  sure  that  every  Individual 
whatever  his  race  or  naUonal  origin  pets  f.ilr 
and  equal  treatment.  To  do  this,  we  need 
to  know  how  many  minority-group  employes 
there  are.  wh.at  kind  of  Jobs  they  hold,  wh.it 
grwle  level  their  Jobs  are.  and  other  things 
that  will  show  whether  or  not  there  Is  dis- 
crimination. Minority-group  records  are  bc- 
Inc  set  up  for  this  purpose  " 

The  choices.  The  employe  Is  then  asked 
to  Indicate  on  the  cird  whether  he  Is  Amer- 
icim  Indian.  Negro.  Oriental.  Spanlsh-Amer- 
tcan  or  "None  of  These." 

A.sked  why  the  questionnaire  w.is  confined 
to  four  specific  minority  gioups.  a  Civil  Serv- 
ice spokesman  replied  that  It  was  In  these 
groups  that  most  complaints  of  discrtmlna- 
tlon  ori::;inuc.  "We  dcn't  hr;ve  the  problem 
with  otiier  minorities."  he  said. 

No  employee  Is  required  to  complete  the 
questionnaire  against  his  will,  and  he  is  as- 
sured that  "no  disciplinary  action  will  be 
threatened  or  taken  for  failure  to  do  so  " 

Senator  Ebvik  has  commented,  however, 
that  when  an  employe  la  asked  to  do  some- 
thing by  a  superior  he  Is  BubJecte<l  to  pres- 
sure that  Is  hard  to  resl.st. 

Subconnmlttee  sUtf  members  point  out  that 
there  Is  to  be  a  cloe?  follow-up  on  the  qu"s- 
tlonnalre.  and  that  supervisors  will  be  a.-<ked 
for  an  explanation  if  any  employe  doesn't  P.ll 
one  out. 

What  many  federal  workers  are  now  wor- 
ried alxiut.  they  say.  Is  this: 

"If  I  refuse  to  ftll  out  this  thing,  will  I 
go  down  m  the  records  as  an  un-cooperatlve 
employe?" 

CODE  or   ETHICS  QirESTIONNAUlE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  second  dovice  for 
invading  employee  privacy  i.s  the  ques- 
tionnaire requiring  disclosure  of  finan- 
cial and  property  interests,  creditors, 
and  otlicr  personal  data  for  employees 
su\d  members  oi  tlielr  families,  to  assure 
that  they  are  not  violating  the  conflict 
of  interest  statutes  or  the  codes  of  ethics. 
This  is  not  a  one-time  disclosure.  It 
now  must  be  done  periodically.  Author- 
ity for  this  new  questionnaire  is  Execu- 
tive Order  11222.  which  the  President 
signed  on  May  8.  1965.  prescribinf^  stand- 
ards of  ethical  conduct  for  Government 
officers  and  employees. 

Here  is  another  example  of  how  the 
career  Federal  civil  servant — as  well  as 
uncompensated  expert  volunteers— must 
bear  the  brunt  of  a  campaign  to  wipe 
out  some  evil  or  promote  some  cause  in 
Crovernment.  There  are  over  26  Federal 
laws  dealing  with  conflict-of-interest 
matters  and  most  departments  and 
agencies  have  published  standards  of 
conduct  for  their  employees.  Civil  serv- 
ants have  been  held  responsible  for 
observance  of  these  statutes  and 
standards  and  could  be  reprimanded, 
dismissed,  or  prosecuted  for  violations. 
While  a  few  agencies  required  disclosure 
by  special  categories  of  employees,  tliere 
was  no  governmentwlde  dlsclasure  re- 
quirement. In  Uie  Interest  of  appre- 
hending an  occasional  corrupt  employee. 
we  have  now  consented  to  having  the 
private  lives  of  countless  civil  servants 
monitored  and  tabulated  and  evaluated. 
In  the  process,  we  seem  also  to  have 
sanctioned  the  establishment  of  counsel- 
ing systems  in  the  departments  so  that 
employees  may  go  to  their  advisors  be- 
fore they  or  members  of  their  families 


enpage  in  outside  activities,  buy  property, 
or  seek  credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  Con- 
gress would  sanction  the  wholesale  in- 
vasions of  privacy  which  are  possible  un- 
der this  new  system.  I  would  yield  to  no 
one  in  my  interest  In  promoting  adher- 
ence to  the  highest  ethical  standards  and 
in  prolubiting  the  appearance  of  conflict 
of  interest  In  Government,  but  I  have 
the  gravest  doubts  about  tlie  wisdom  of 
these  questionnaires.  They  offer  untold 
opportunities  for  Government  contin- 
ually to  examine  every  facet  of  an  em- 
ployee's life.  They  sanction  a  big- 
brother  approach  to  the  employer- 
employee  relation  which  will  seep  into 
evciv  cranny  of  our  national  life. 

I  predict  that,  if  continued  unchecked, 
the  present  devil-may-care  attitude  of 
the  Federal  Government  toward  the 
American  citizens  who  also  happen  to  be 
its  employees,  will  result  in  an  intimi- 
dated. Ipck-lustcr.  unimaginative  and 
fearful  civil  service.  And  I  predict  that 
not  all  the  heavily  financed  attractive 
recruitment  policies  of  Federal  manage- 
ment not  all  the  pay  raise  bills  passed 
by  Congress,  will  off.sct  the  lonR-term 
effects  on  the  operations  of  Government 
and  on  our  society. 

At  the  time  the  order  was  Issued  last 
year,  considerable  emphasis  was  placed 
on  disclosure  by  high-level  political  ap- 
pointees, which   raises  different,  if  re- 
lated, problems.     But   few  realized  the 
extent  of  this  questioning,  down  into  the 
ranks  of  the  civil  .scivicc  and  into  the 
lists  of  thousands  of  private  citizens  who 
serve  as  unpaid  consultants  and  advi.cr.< 
In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  submit  for  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Chailotte  Ob- 
server by  Jay  Jenkins  which  is  a  subtle 
and  eloquent  illustration  of  the  Io.=;?e'; 
which  Government  can  expect  to  sustain 
as  a  result  of  these  questionnaires.    This 
case  involves  a  North  Carolina  journal- 
ist who  is  one  of  many  newsmen,  profes- 
sors and  others  who  were  asked  to  serve 
as  unpaid  consultants  to  Uic  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  who  are  now  being 
told  this  makes  them  Government  em- 
ployees  subject    to    disclosure   require- 
ments. 

Jhere  being  no  objection,  the  artlc.e 
•wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chiirlotte  Observer,  July  6.  1966! 
No-Dollak-a-Year    USIA    Emiloym 
Quits 
(By  Jay  Jenkins) 
R.^LEicH— First,  let  us  fix  the  scene: 
The    US.    Information    Agency    tapped   a 
number  of  Tar  Heel  new.<!mpn.  professors  and 
others  for  the  USIA  reserve  so  that  In  times 
of   emergency   we   could   help   continue   tne 
functions  of  the  agency. 

We  are  unpaid,  unhonored  and  unsung 
The  one  honorarium  we  did  receive,  several 
years  ago.  was  a  week  in  Washington  as  t.n? 
guests  of  USIA. 

It  was  a  sort  of  introductory  training  ses- 
sion. Various  officials  pumped  us  up  ubc-^.t 
the  importance  of  our  mission.  We  felt  m-<: 
true  patriots. 

The  other  dav.  I.  along  with  the  otncr 
USIA  reservists,  received  a  letter  from  J  A. 
Bush,  USIA  coordinator  for  emergency  plan- 
ning. The  salutation  was,  "Dear  iJr. 
Jenkins." 


Momentarily,  I  was  elated  because  the 
•Dr."  certainly  should  improve  my  credit 
gtanding.  But  the  elation  died  in  the  first 
paragraph: 

"For  some  years  now  you  have  served  as  a 
consultant  to  the  agency.  From  the  stand- 
point of  routine  this  makes  you  a  govern- 
ment employee  and  a  recent  regulation  re- 
quires certain  Information  of  all  of  us  who 
i.Hll  in  that  category." 

Enclosed  was  a  19-page  single-spaced,  type- 
wriuen  document  entitled  "Uniform  Regula- 
tions on  Employee  Responsibilities  and  Con- 
duct." and  a  JF-1  '  form  I  was  asked  to  fill 
uut  and  return  to  Richard  M.  Schmidt  Jr., 
UtfIA  general  counsel. 

The  JF-1  form  was  titled,  "Confidential 
Statement  of  Employment  and  Fiiianclal  In- 
terests." and  1  was  told  that  unless  I  com- 
pleted it  I  would  lose  my  unpaid,  unhonored 
and  unsung  position. 

Presumably  also,  I  would  lose  my  nonexist- 
ent status  as  a  federal  government  employee. 
The  stakes,  as  you  can  see,  are  considerable. 
\Vh:it  JF-1  asked  was  that  I  li.=  t  my  credi- 
tors, my  interests  in  real  property,  and  every 
dime  of  my  financial  holdings.  Alter  you 
get  past  the  creditors,  the  listing  is  brief 
indeed. 

Of  what  possible  use  to  Uncle  Sam  would 
be  Information  about  a  1963  station  wagon 
with  a  knock  In  the  motor,  a  modest  deposit 
in  The  Observer's  Credit  Union  and  two  Ken- 
nedv  half-dollars? 

U.S.  Sen.  Sam  Ervin.  head  of  a  subcom- 
mittee on  constitutional  rights,  has  his 
dander  up  because  the  2.5  million  federal 
civil  servants  have  been  asked  to  fill  out  the 
JF-1  form. 

"A  colossal  vote  of  nonconfldence  in  the 
Integrity"  of  the  civil  service  brigade.  Sen. 
Ervin.  called  It. 

When  he  finds  out  that  the  doUar-a-year 
men.  as  well  as  we  no-dollar-a-year  men,  also 
are  being  asked  to  fill  out  the  form,  Senator 
Sam  may  really  blow  a  gasket. 

I  was  tempted  to  call  a  few  of  my  USIA 
reservist  colleagues  and  ask  them  to  Join  me 
in  a  teat  case  of  this  thing. 
USIA,  I  quit. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  The  subcommittee  study 
has  shown  that  the  Commission  regula- 
tioiis  accompanying  the  Executive  order 
give  great  leeway  to  agency  and  depart- 
ment heads  to  formulate  their  own  ques- 
tionnaires, to  prescribe  the  type  of  infor- 
mation to  be  solicited  and  to  designate 
the  employees  required  to  fill  out  the 
forms  and  supplement  them  periodically. 

Far  from  being  limited  to  top-level  em- 
vees,  part  735.403  of  the  regulations 


ploy 

require  statements  from 

(at  Employees  paid  at  a  level  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Schedule  established 
m  1964: 

.bi  Employees  In  grade  GS-16  or  above  of 
'he  General  Schedule  established  by  the 
CiiWi.sillc4itlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  In 
cmparable  or  higher  positions  not  subject 
to  that  Act; 

(CI  Employees  In  hearing  examiner 
positions: 

id>  Employees  In  jxjsltlons  specifically 
Wentlfled  In  the  agency  regulations  as  peti- 
tions in  the  basic  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  which  require  the  Incumbent  to  exercise 
Judgment  in  making  or  recommending  a 
C5tivernment  decision  or  in  taking  or  recom- 
mending Government  action   In   regard  to: 

I  !  (  contracting  or  procurement: 

i2i  administering  or  monitoring  grants 
or  subsidies; 

(3)  Regulating  or  auditing  private  or  other 
non-Federal  enterprise;  or 

(4)  other  activities  where  the  decision  or 
action  has  an  economic  impact  on  the  Inter- 
t.«ts  of  any  non-Pederal  enterprise. 


(ei  Employees  In  positions  specifically 
identified  in  the  agency  regulations  as  posi- 
tions determined  by  the  agency  head  as  re- 
quiring the  incumbent  thereof  to  report  em- 
ployment aiid  financial  Interests  In  order  t« 
carry  out  the  piu-pose  of  law,  the  Executive 
Order,  this  Part,  and  the  agency  regulations. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce  alone, 
the  subcommittee  is  informed,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  3,555  officers  and  employees 
will  be  asked  to  complete  the  questlon- 
nairas.  The  complex  administrative 
problems  faced  by  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense in  deciding  who  should  file  state- 
ments is  reported  in  an  article  in  the 
Federal  Times  of  July  13.  1966.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  article 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Federal  Times,  July  13.  19661 
.^RMY  Civil  Defense  People  Wonder  How  It 
Happened 
Washington. —  Employees  In  the  Army's 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  recently  wondered  how 
some  of  their  Jobs  could  be  covered  by  the 
St:\ndards  of  Conduct  directive  They 
scratched  their  heads  in  trying  to  learn  how 
their  positions  had  any  financial  impact  on 
the  federal  government  or  the  private  econ- 
omy. The  employees  in  the  GS-13  and  high- 
er levels  were  busy  right  through  June  30  In 
meeting  that  days  deadline  for  filing  their 
financial  statements. 

Although  the  Department  of  the  Army  had 
not  Issued  its  implementing  regulation.  AR 
600-50,  to  carry  out  the  DoD  directive,  civil 
defense  chiefs  decided  to  be  bound  by  the 
June  30  deadline  set  by  Defense  The  Armys 
regulation  will  permit  reports  to  be  filed  by 
August  16,  retroactive  to  the  June  30  dead- 
line. 

But  William  P.  Durkee.  director  of  Civil 
Defense,  on  May  20  Issued  a  memorandum 
to  his  emplovees,  "I  have  determined  that 
all  OCD  personnel  in  Grades  GS-13  or  above 
shall  file  a  statement  of  employment  and 
financial  Interest  by  June  30,  1966  " 

All  very  proper,  agreed  an  Army  official 
in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel  "They  had  the  forms,  so  thej 
could  go  ahead.'  he  said.  "It  will  take  a 
while  longer  for  them  to  reach  all  of  the  field 
commands" 

Now  that  it  had  been  "determined"  that 
the  statements  were  due.  several  more  points 
were  questioned  by  employees 

The  March  22  DoD  directive  number  550,7 
requires  financial  reports  from  civilian  GS-13 
and  above,  and  military  of  lieutenant  colonel 
of  commander  rank  and  above  whose  duties 
are  in  contracting  or  procurement,  auditing 
or  "other"  fields. 

The  public  and  employees  will  generally 
applaud  the  DoD  directive's  purpose  stating 
that  "Close  adherence  to  these  principles  will 
Insure  compliance  with  the  high  ethical 
standards  demanded  of  all  public  servants  " 
Very  well,  some  civil  defense  employees 
ask.  how  about  some  fair  ground  rules  being 
laid  down  by  the  bosses?  Section  B  of  sub- 
chapter XV  states  under  "Review  of  Posi- 
tions:" 

"Each  DoD  component  shall  review  Its 
positions  In  Catee-ory  4  above  military  and 
civilian,  and  include  in  each  military  and 
civilian  position  description,  or  similar  docu- 
ment describing  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  position,  a  statement  as  to 
whether  the  incumbent  of  the  position  must 
file  a  statement  of  employment  and  financial 
Interest   as   required   by   this   section." 

These  "civilian  position  descriptions  "  have 
been  in  the  process  of  being  rewritten  since 
l.-ifit  September  As  the  Army  told  Federal 
Times   earlier.   "Job   descriptions    are   being 


prepared  to  reflect  the  current  duties  and 
responsibilities  required  to  carry  out  the 
OCD   mission   " 

But  the  new  Job  descriptions  haven't  been 
completed,  an  employee  stated:  he  said  OCD 
Is  thereby  fioutlng  this  part  of  the  Defense 
Dept    Directive. 

Feeling  now  like  the  baseball  manager  who 
always  loses  the  arg.ument  to  the  timplre, 
some'  employees  this  week  asked  why  they 
must  file  a  statement  when  their  Jobs  were 
not  connected  with  contracting  or  procure- 
ment, or  auditing. 

To  which  the  legal  counsel  of  the  OCD 
handed  down  the  opinion  that  such  GS-13 
and  higher  Jobs  came  under  "Other,"  or 
"Activities  in  which  the  decision  or  action 
has  an  economic  Impact  on  the  Interests  of 
anv  non-Federal  enterprise." 

in  other  words,  all  federal  Jobs  could  have 
an  economic  Impact  on  the  business  econ- 
omy, an  employee  concluded. 

Still  not  bowing  to  this  reasoning,  an  em- 
ployee who  disliked  the  oblique  questioning 
of  his  honesty,  prepared  a  list  of  civil  de- 
fense positions  that  have  no  "economic  im- 
pact on  the  interests  of  any  non-Federal  en- 
terprise."    Tliey  include: 

Resources  officer,  digital  computer  officer, 
Intelligence  officer,  foreign  liaison  officer,  pro- 
gram analyst,  operations  liaison,  labor  liaison 
(working  with  unions),  special  assistant  for 
civil  rights. 

Program  officer,  shelter  operations  plans 
officer,  doctrine  and  system  officer,  support 
systems  officer,  fire  protection  engineer,  sur- 
vey and  analysis  engineer,  survey  statistician. 
Management  systems  officer,  personnel 
officer,  statistics  and  reports  chief,  research 
administration  officer,  research  management 
analyst,  general  engineer,  program  engineer. 
support  system  electronic  engineer,  fire  re- 
search coordinator,  general  chemist,  social 
science  research  analyst,  syst^nvs  evaluation 
officer,  and  social  science  officer. 

The  employment  and  financial  statements 
of  these  359  employees  In  grades  GS-13 
through  15  will  be  kept  in  the  general  coun- 
sel s  Defense  Records  of  GS-16  and  higher 
will  be  sent  to  the  general  counsels  office  of 
the  Defense  Department. 

Director  Durkee's  letter  stated  the  em- 
ployee didn't  need  to  report  "checking  ac- 
counts, savings  accoynts  in  bank?  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  or  shares  in  a 
credit  union  need  not  be  listed,  nor  need  an 
employee  list  his  life  insurance  policies   ' 

But.  Mr.  Durkee  pointed  out.  "It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Interest  of  a  spouse,  minor 
child  or  other  member  of  an  employee  s  im- 
mediate household  is  considered  to  be  an 
Interest  of  the  employee." — Dick  Rittes 

Mr.  ERVTN.  In  view  of  the  scope  of 
Federal  activities  today,  it  is  obvious  that, 
far  from  being  limited,  this  regulation 
amouiits  to  a  mandate  for  a  nationwide 
probe  of  the  personal  affairs  of  Federal 
employees,  consultants,  and  advisors,  and 
their  families  It  places  all  of  them 
under  the  rule  of  administrative  judges 
who  will  determine  whether  their  con- 
duct and  proposed  conduct  meets  the 
vague  standards  of  each  agency's  par- 
ticular program. 

I  have  directed  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  all  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
to  determine  how  this  Executive  order  is 
beiiig  Implemented,  just  what  type  of  in- 
formation is  being  solicited  in  each 
agency,  what  provisions  have  been  made 
for  confidentiality  of  replies  and  who  In 
each  organization  will  review  the  data.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that  sur- 
vey letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 
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There  belnp  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

US.    Senate,   Committee   on   thi^ 

JUDICIAEY.        SUBCOMMrrTEK        ON 

CoNsTnxTTioNAL  Rights. 

July  11.  1966 

Deab  .   As  part  of  Its  study  of   the 

rights  of  Federal  employees,  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  is  investigating 
the  use  of  questionnaires  to  elicit  Informa- 
tion about  creditors,  properly,  businoss,  n- 
nancial  and  other  Interests  and  acUvltles  (;f 
Federal  employees  and  members  of  their 
families. 

lu  this  connection,  we  should  appreciate 
your  supplying  the  Subcommittee  with 
copies  of  any  regulations,  memoranda,  direc- 
tives and  forms  issued  by  yoiu:  agency  or  any 
or  Its  componentB  to  implement  Executive 
Order  11222.  Prescribing  Standards  of  Con- 
duct fur  Government  OiBccrs  and  Employees. 

Would  you  also  indicate : 

(  1  I  How  many  employees  In  your  agenc;' 
and  what  categories  of  employees  have  been 
or  will  be  asked  to  complete  standard  of  con- 
duct questionnaires  under  tlie  Order? 

(2)  Who  In  your  agency  is  responslb  e  foi 
soliciting  this  Information? 

(3)  Which  officials  review  It  for  vloiiUon 
of  the  standards? 

(4  I  I  at  What  administrative  procedures 
have  been  esUibllshed  to  safeguard  the  confi- 
dentiality of  the  data? 

(b)  Where  is  the  information  deposited 
when  it  has  been  reviewed? 

(5)  Have  you  previously  utilized  similar 
questionnaires  or  required  such  information 
from  your  employees?  If  so.  how  does  the 
new  system  differ  from  your  former  pr.ac- 
tlces?    Please  supply  copies  of  earlier  forms. 

ThanK  you  for  your  a-sslstance  in  our  study. 

With  all  kind  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  J   Ervin.  JR  . 

Chairman. 

Mr  ERVIN  On  June  23  I  expressed 
my  deep  concern  about  these  matters  In 
a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  to  hi.sert  that  letter  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  together  with  Executive 
Order  11222  and  the  text  of  the  Commis- 
sion regulations  implementing  the  Ex- 
ecutive order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pederal  Pbhsomnbl  Manual  Ststem  Letter 
U  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Waahing-ton.  DC  ,  October  1,  1965. 
FPM  Letter  No.  735-2. 

8ubje<^:    ReRtilatlons   on   Employe*  Respon- 
albllltles     and     Conduct     Implementing 
E.O      11232.     Prescribing     Standards     of 
Ethical  Conduct  for  Government  Officers 
and  Employees 
Heads     of     Departments     and     Independent 
Establishments: 
Under    Executive    Order    11222    of    May    8. 
1905.  the  Commission  ts  responsible  for  issu- 
ing    Government-wide     regulations     setting 
forth  the  st^indards  under  which  each  agency 
head   shall    Issue   regulations   governing   the 
conduct   of    employees    and    special    Govern- 
ment employees  covering  such  matters  as  the 
acceptance  of  gifts,  entertainment  and  favors, 
outside   employment,   teaching  and   writing, 
and  the  use  of  Government  information  for 
prlvato    gain      TTie    order    also    directs    the 
CcMmmlsalon    to    Issue   regulations   requiring 
that  certain  employees  and  oOclals  &I(  state- 
ments of  employment  and  financial  Inverests. 
The  Commission  b&s  approved  regulations 
setting    forth    the    standards    under    which 
each    agency    head    shall    Issue    regulations 
governing  the  conduct  of.  Government  em- 


ployees and  special  Government  employees 
and  the  reporUng  of  employment  and  finan- 
cial InteresU.  These  regulations  (new  part 
735),  Issued  in  accordance  with  the  order, 
are  attached. 

Each  agency  mu.n  prepare  its  own  regula- 
Uons  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
tile  Cominlsslon's  regulations  and  submit  two 
copies  of  them  for  approval  to  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Washington.  DC.  20415,  not  later 
Llian  December  30,  ll>65. 

Tlie  ConamliiSlons  regulations  are  designed 
to  allow  maximum  llexlbiliiy  for  e.ich  agency 
to  prescribe  regu'.itlons  that  vvUl  meet  Its 
particular  needs  so  long  .i.s  they  are  consist- 
ent with  the  Intent  of  the  Fxeriitlve  order  to 
achieve  Government-wide  uniformity  with 
respect  to  the  minimum  standards  set  forth 
in  the  Commls  ions  regi-il.ttlon.s.  Realistic 
and  ellectne  communicati.in  to  employees 
and  to  the  public  doing  business  with  Uie 
Government  of  the  ethical  standards  under 
which  Government  business  shall  be  con- 
dU'-tecl  la  calltd  ri>r.  Al.so.  the  Individual 
privileges  of  employees  of  the  Government 
have  been  spcciiically  recognized  by  the  regu- 
lations in  such  sensitive  areas  as  teaching, 
lectvu-ing.  and  engaging  in  financial  transac- 
tions m  which  no  conflicts  of  Interest  Issue 
exists 

The  regulations  contain  Uic  following  par- 
ticularly significant  provisions  which  should 
be  noted. 

(1)  After  Commission  approval  of  agency 
regulations,  the  regulations  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Fc-deral  Register  lor  publica- 
tion. 

(2 1  Each  agency  shall  designate  a  top 
raniclng  emplovee  who  has  appropriate  ex- 
I)erlence,  preferably  legal,  to  be  the  couu.selor 
for  the  ligency  and  to  be  Uie  agency's  desig- 
nee to  the  Coiiunlssion  on  matters  covered 
by  these  reRUlalions. 

(3)  The  agency's  regulations  (or  a  com- 
prehensive summary)  must  be  given  to  each 
employee. 

(4)  The  eotabllshment  of  an  Interpreta- 
tion and  advisory  service  in  each  agency  so 
that  counselors  are  available  to  any  em- 
ployee Who  requests  guidance  is  required. 

(.Ti  SUitements  of  employment  and  finan- 
cial interest  are  required  from  employees  In 
si>ecifled  positions  and  from  other  employees 
whom  agencies  may  designate. 

Under  Executive  Order  11222.  the  Issuance 
of  these  reflations  revokes  the  President's 
Memorandum  of  May  2.  1963,  Preventing 
Conflicts  of  Interest  on  the  Part  of  Special 
Government  Employees.  However,  the  Com- 
ml.<;sion  I.--  administratively  adopting  as  Fed- 
eral Personnel  M»nual  instructions  those 
portions  of  the  memorandum  which  set  forth 
rules  for  obtaining  and  utilizing  the  services 
of  a  consultant,  adviser,  or  other  temporary 
or  Intermittent  employee  Those  rules  are 
the  section  entitled.  Conflict  of  Interest 
Statutes,  In  the  revoked  memorandum. 
Therefore,  agencies  should  continue  to  ob- 
serve these  rules  unUl  such  time  as  the  Com- 
mission publishes  a  revised  FPM  Chapter  735 
Incorporating  them. 

These  regulations  are  effective  October  1, 
1965. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission; 

NiCHOLA.S    J.    OCANOVtC. 

Exrcutivr  Dirrctor. 
Attachment:   New  part  735   regulations. 

Part    735— Employe*    RESPONsan-rriEs    and 

CONDUCT 
SUBPART    A — GENERAL   PEOVISIONS 

Sec. 

735.101   Purpoee. 

735  102  Definitions. 

735.103  AppllcabUity  to  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

735  104  Issuance,  approval,  and  publication 
of   agency   regulations. 

735.105  Interpretation  and  advisory  service. 


735.106  Reviewing  statements  and  reporting 
conflicts  of  Interest. 

735  107  Disciplinary  and  other  remedial  ac- 
tion. 

STTBPART     B ACTNCT     RECTLATIONS     OOVBININC 

rrHICAL   AND   OTtrER  CONDOCT  AKD  RESPONSI- 
BILITIES  OF    EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 

735201  Specific     provisions     of     agency    of 

agency  regulations. 
735.202  Gifts,  entertainment,  and  favors. 
735  203  Outside  employment. 
735.204  Financial    interests. 
735  205  Use  of  Government  property. 

735.206  Misuse  of  Information. 

735.207  Indebtedness. 

735  208  Gambling,  betting,  and  lotteries 
735.209   General    conduct    prejudicial    to   the 

Government 
735  210  Miscellaneous  statutory  provisions. 

STTBPART     C— AGENCY     RECI.:LATIONS     GOVEHNn.r, 

rrmcAi.  a.nd  other  conduct  and  responsi- 

DII-ITrCS   OF   SPECIAL   GOVERNMENT  rMPLOTEES 


Sec. 

735.301  Specific  provisions   of  agency  regu- 
lations. 
735302  Use  of  Government  employment. 

735.303  Use  of  Inside  information. 

735.304  Coercion. 

735.305  Gifts,  entertainment,  and  favors. 
735J06  Miscellaneous  statutory  provisions. 

SUBPART      D AGENCY      RECtTLATIONS      GOVERNING 

STATEMENTS  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FLNANC'.Al 
INTERESrS 

Sec. 

735.401  Form  and  content  cf  statements. 

735.402  iSpecific  provisions  of  agency  regula- 

tions for  employees. 

735.403  Employees  reciulred  to  submit  stite- 

ments. 

735.404  Employees    not    required    to    submit 

statements. 
735  405  Time  and  place  for  s\ibmls,<;lon  of  rm- 

ployees'  statement.K. 
735406  Supplementary   statements. 

735.407  Interests   of   employees'   relatives. 

735.408  Information     not     known     by     em- 

ployees. 

735.409  Information  prohibited. 

735410  Confidentiality  of  employees'  state- 
ments. 

735  411    Effect    of    employees'    statemen's   on 

on  other  requirements. 
735.41'3  Specific  provisions  of  agency  repii!?.- 
Uons  for  special  G<jvernment  em- 
ployees. 
Authority:    Set-s.   735.101    to  735.412  Issued 
under  sees.  602.  701.  703.  EO.  11222,  30  Fit 
6469,  3  CFR,  1965  Supp. 

SUBPART     A    -GENERAL     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  735  101  Purpose:  The  malnten:ince  of 
iiuiisually  high  standards  of  honesty,  Intcg- 
rltv.  partiality,  and  conduct  by  Government 
employees  and  special  Government  employees 
is  essential  to  .-ussure  the  proper  performance 
of  the  Government  business  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  confidence  by  cltlzen.«  in  their  Ciov- 
ernment.  The  avoidance  of  misconduct  and 
conflicts  of  interest  on  the  p>art  of  Govern- 
ment employees  and  special  Government  e.ii- 
ployees  through  Informed  Judgment  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  malnten:ince  of  these 
standards.  To  accord  with  these  concep'f 
this  Part  sets  forth  the  Commissions  regu- 
lations under  which  each  agency  head  sha.l 
issue  regulations  covering  the  agency's  em- 
ployees and  speciiil  Crovemmcnt  employees. 
prescribing  standards  of  conduct  and  respf)n- 
sibiUtles,  and  governing  statements  reporting 
employment  and  financial  Interesu. 
Sec.  735.102     Definitions:  In  this  Part: 

(a)  Agency  means  an  executive  depart- 
ment or  Independent  establishment  or 
agency  In  the  executive  brajich.  including  a 
Government-owned  or  controUed  corpora- 
tion. 

( b)  Employee  noeans  an  officer  or  employee 
of  an  agency,  but  does  not  Include  a  specU. 


Government  employee  or  a  member  of  the 
uniformed  services. 

(c)  Executive  order  imeans  Executive 
Order  11222  of  May  8.  1965. 

(d)  Person  means  an  Individual,  a  corpo- 
r  itlon,  a  company,  an  association,  a  firm,  a 
]i  irtnershlp.  a  society,  a  Joint  stock  company, 
or  any  other  organization  or  Institution. 

(ei  Special  Government  employee  means  a 
".special  Government  employee"  as  defined  in 
section  203  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Cfxle  who  is  employed  In  the  executive 
branch,  but  does  not  Include  a  member  of 
t;;e  uniformed  services. 

it)  Uniformed  services  hrvs  the  meaning 
elven  that  term  by  section  101  (3  i  of  title  37 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

S«:.  735.103  Applicability  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services:  This  Part,  except 
this  section.  Is  not  applicable  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  Each  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  shall  issue  regulations  covering  those 
members  and  regulating  their  ethical  and 
other  conduct  and  the  reporting  of  employ- 
ment and  financial  interests  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  Executive  order  and  this 
Part. 

Sec.  735.104  Issuance,  approval,  and  pub- 
lication of  agency  regulations:  (a)  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (f)  of  this  section, 
each  agency  head  shall  prepare,  and  submit 
to  the  Commission  for  approval,  regulations 
in  accordance  with   this  Part   that: 

(1)  Implement  the  requirements  of  law, 
the  Executive  order,  and  this  Part:   and 

(2)  Prescribe  additional  standards  of  ethi- 
cal and  other  conduct  and  reporting  require- 
ments that  are  appropriate  to  the  particular 
functions  and  activities  of  the  agency  and 
are  not  inconsistent  with  law.  the  Executive 
order,  and  this  Part, 

(b)  After  Commission  approval  each 
ngpncy  head  shall: 

(!)  Submit  the  agency's  regtilations  to 
the  Federal  Register  for  publication: 

(2)  Furnish  each  employee  and  special 
Government  employee  a  copy  of  the  appro- 
priate agency  regulations  (or  a  comprehen- 
sive summary  thereof)  within  90  days  after 
approval; 

(3)  Furnish  each  new  employee  and  spe- 
cial Government  employee  a  copy  of  the  ap- 
propriate agency  regulations  (or  a  compre- 
hensive summary  thereof)  at  the  time  of  his 
entrance  on  duty; 

(4)  Bring  the  appropriate  agency  regula- 
tions to  the  attention  of  each  employee  and 
special  Government  employee  annually,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  circumstances  war- 
rant; 

(5)  Assure  the  availability  of  counseling 
to  each  employee  and  special  Government 
employee  as  provided  in  section  735.105;  and 

(61  Have  available  for  review  by  em- 
ployees and  special  Government  employees, 
as  appropriate,  copies  of  laws,  the  Executive 
order,  agency  regulations,  and  pertinent 
Commission  regulations  and  instructions 
relating  to  ethical  and  other  conduct. 

(ci    Agency   regulations   Issued   under   this 
•  Part  are  effective  only  after  approval  by  the 
Commission  and   publication  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(di  Requests  for  approval  of  agency  reg- 
ulations to  be  Issued  under  this  Part  shall  be 
directed  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
W.ushington.  D.C.  20415. 

(e)  TTiis  section  applies  to  any  amend- 
ment of  agency  regulations  Issued  under  this 
Part. 

(f)  Any  agency  head  who  does  not  con- 
sider It  feasible  to  prepare  agency  regulations 
under  thla  Part  because  of  the  small  number 
of  his  employees,  or  for  another  reason  ac- 
ceptable to  the  CommiBsion.  may  adopt  tiie 
reflation*  In  thla  Part  for  application,  as 


appropriate,    to   the   employees   and   special 
Government  employees  of  his  agency  If: 

( 1 )  He  obtains  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission for  that  adoption:   and 

(2)  After  Obtaining  that  approval,  he  sub- 
mits a  notice  to  the  Federal  Register  an- 
nouncing the  applicability  of  this  Part  to 
his  employees. 

Sec  735  105  Interpretation  and  advisory 
service,  (a)  Each  agency  head  shall  desig- 
nate a  t<ip-ranking  employee  of  his  agency 
who  has  appropriate  experience,  preferably 
legal,  and  in  whom  he  has  complete  personal 
confidence,  to  be  the  counselor  for  the 
agency  and  to  serve  as  the  agency's  designee 
to  the  Commission  on  matters  covered  by 
this  Part.  The  counselor  shall  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  coordination  of  the  .tgency's 
counseling  services  provided  under  para- 
graph (tai  cf  this  section  and  for  assuring 
that  counseling  and  Interpretations  on  ques- 
tions of  conflicts  of  Interest  and  other  mat- 
ters covered  by  this  Part  are  available  to 
deputy  counselors  designated  under  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section.  ,., 

(b)  Each  agency  head  shall  designate 
deputy  counselors  for  the  agency's  employees 
and  special  Government  employees.  Deputy 
counselors  designated  under  this  section 
shall  be  qualified  and  in  a  position  to  give 
authoritative  advice  and  guidance  to  each 
employee  and  special  Government  empioyee 
who  seeks  advice  and  guidance  on  questions 
of  conflicts  ot  Interest  and  on  other  matters 
covered  by  this  Part 

(c)  Each  agency  shall  notify  its  employees 
and  special  Government  employees  of  the 
availability  of  counseling  services  and  ol 
how  and  where  these  services  are  available. 
TTils  notification  shall  be  made  within  90 
days  after  approv,-\!  of  the  agency  regulations 
to  be  Issued  under  this  Part,  and  periodically 
thereafter.  In  the  case  of  a  new  employee 
or  special  Government  employee  appointed 
after  this  notification,  notification  shall  be 
made  at  the  time  of  his  entrance  on  duty. 

Sec  735.106  Reviewing  statements  and 
reporting  conflicts  of  interest:  (a)  Agency 
regulations  issued  under  this  Part  shall 
estnbllsli  a  system  for  the  review  of  state- 
ments of  employment  and  financial  interests 
submitted  under  Subp.-irt  D.  The  system  of 
review  shall  be  designed  to  disclose  conflicts 
of  Interest  or  apparent  conflicts  of  Interest 
on  the  part  of  employees  and  special  Govern- 
ment employees 

(b)  The  system  of  review  established 
under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
provide  that,  when  a  statement  submitted 
under  Subpart  D  or  Information  from  other 
sources  Indicates  a  conflict  between  the  In- 
terests of  an  employee  or  special  Government 
employee  and  the  performance  of  his  services 
for  the  Govenunent  and  when  the  conflict 
or  appearance  of  conflict  is  not  resolved  at 
a  lower  level  in  the  agency,  the  information 
concerning  the  conflict  or  appear.'^.uce  of  con- 
flict shall  be  reported  to  the  agency  head 
tlirough  the  counselor  for  tlie  agency. 

(c)  The  employee  or  special  Government 
employee  concerned  shall  be  provided  an 
opportunity  to  explain  the  conflict  or  appear- 
ance of  conflict. 

Sec.  735  107.  Disciplinary  and  other  re- 
medial action :  (a)  Agency  regulations  issued 
under  this  Part  shall  provide  that  a  violation 
of  these  regulations  by  an  employee  or  special 
CVovernment  empioyee  may  be  cause  for  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action  which  vi\:\y  be 
in  addition  to  any  penalty  prescribed  by  law. 

(b)  'When,  after  consideration  of  an  ex- 
planation of  the  employee  or  special  Govern- 
ment emplijvpe  provided  by  section  735  106, 
the  agency  head  decides  that  remedial  :iClion 
Is  required,  he  shall  take  Immediate  action  to 
end  the  conflicts  or  appearance  of  conflicts  of 
Interest.  Remedial  action  may  include,  but 
Is  not  limited  to: 

( 1 )   Changes  in  assigned  duties; 


(2)  Divestment  by  the  employee  or  special 
Government  employee  of  his  conflicting  in- 
terest: 

(3)  DLsclpllnary  action:  or 

i4)  Disqualificauon  for  a  parucular  as- 
signment. 

Remedial  action,  whether  disciplinary  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  effected  In  accordance 
•R-lth  any  applicable  laws.  Executive  orders, 
and  regulations. 

SUBPART  B — AGENCY  REGTTLATIONS  GOVERNINO 
ETHICAL  AND  OTHER  CONDUCT  AND  RESPONSI- 
BrLITIES    or    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  735.201  Specific  provisions  of  agency 
regulations:  Agency  regulations  Issued  under 
this  Subpart,  as  a  minim mn,  shall  contain 
provisions  covering  the  standards  of  and 
governing  the  ethical  and  other  conduct  of 
lis  employees  set  forth  in  sections  735.202 
through  735.210. 

Sec.  735J202  Gifts,  entertainment,  and 
favors;  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(b)  of  this  section,  an  employee  shall  not 
solicit  or  accept,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
gift,  gratuity,  favor,  entertainment,  loan,  or 
any  other  tiling  of  monetary  value,  from  a 
person  who: 

1 1 )  Has.  or  Is  seeking  to  obtain,  contractual 
or  other  business  oi  financial  relations  with 
his  agency: 

y2)  Conducts  operations  or  activities  that 
are  regulated  by  his  agency;  or 

(3)  Has  Interests  that  may  be  substantially 
affected  by  the  performance  or  nonperform- 
ance of  his  official  duty. 

lb)  Agency  regulations  Implementing  par- 
agraph (a)  of  this  section  may  provide  lor 
such  exceptions  as  may  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate in  View  of  the  nature  of  the 
agency's  work  and  the  dunes  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  employees.  Appropriate  ex- 
ceptions which  may  be  made  by  an  agency 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  those  that: 

(1)  Govern  obvious  family  or  personal 
reiatlonshl;>s  (such  as  those  between  the 
parents,  children,  or  spouse  of  the  employee 
and  the  employee)  when  the  circumstances 
make  it  clear  that  it  Is  those  relationships 
rather  than  the  business  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned   which    are    the  motivating   factors; 

(2)  Permit  acceptance  of  food  and  re- 
freshments of  nominal  value  on  Infrequent 
occasions  tn  the  ordinary  course  ol  a  lunch- 
con  or  dinner  meeting  or  other  meeting  or 
on  an  inspection  tour  wlifre  an  employee 
may  properly  be  in  attend|ince; 

1 3)  Permit  acceptance  of  loans  from 
banks  or  other  financial  institutions  on  cus- 
tomary terms  to  finance  proper  and  usual 
activities  of  employees,  such  as  home  mort- 
gLige  loans;  and 

(4)  Permit  acceptance  of  unsolicited  ad- 
vertising or  promotional  material,  such  as 
pens,  pencils,  note  pads,  calendars  and  other 
items  of  nominal  Intrinsic  value. 

(c)  An  employee  shall  avoid  any  action, 
whether  or  not  specifically  prohibited  by  this 
Subpart,  which  might  result  In,  or  create 
the  appearance  of : 

( 1 )  Using  public  office  for  private  gain; 

(2)  Giving  preferential  treatment  to  any 
person; 

(3)  Impeding  Government  efficiency  or 
economy; 

(4)  Losing  complete  independence  or  Im- 
partiality; 

(5)  Making  a  Government  decision  out- 
side official  channels;  or 

(6)  Afl'ecting  adversely  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  Integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(d)  An  employee  shall  not  solicit  con- 
tributions from  another  employee  for  a  gift 
to  an  employee  In  a  superior  officia;  position. 
An  empioyee  In  a  superior  official  position 
shall  not  accept  a  gift  presented  as  a  contri- 
bution trem  employees  receiving  less  salary 
than  hlmseif.     An  employee  shall  not  make 
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a  donation  ns  a  gift  to  an  employee  Ir  a 
superior  official  position  (5  US  C.  113). 

(e)  An  employee  shall  not  accept  a  gift, 
present,  decoration,  or  other  thing  fron.  a 
foreign  government  unless  authorized  by 
Congress  as  provided  by  the  Constitution  and 
In  4  use.  114-115a 

Sec.  735.203.  Outside  employment:  (a)  An 
employee  shall  not  engage  in  outside  em- 
ployment or  other  outside  activity  not  ccm- 
p.\tible  with  the  full  and  proper  discharge 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  Gov- 
ernment employment.  Incompatible  activi- 
ties Include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

(1)  Acceptance  of  a  fee.  compensation, 
gift,  payment  of  expense,  or  any  other  thing 
of  monetary  value  in  circumstances  in 
which  acceptance  may  result  in.  or  create 
the  appearance  of,  conflicts  of  interest;    or 

(2)  Outside  employment  which  tends  to 
Impair  his  mental  or  physical  capacity  to 
perform  his  Government  ditties  and  re- 
sponsibilities  in   an    acceptable   manner. 

(b)  An  employee  shall  not  receive  any 
salary  or  anything  of  monetary  value  from  a 
private  source  as  compensation  for  his  serv- 
ices to  the  Government  (18  U  S.C.  209). 

(c)  Employees  are  encouraged  to  engage  In 
teaching,  lecturing,  and  writing  that  is  not 
prohibited  by  law,  the  Executive  order,  this 
Part,  or  the  agency  regulations.  However, 
an  employee  shall  not.  either  for  or  without 
compensation,  engage  in  teaching,  lectin  ing 
or  writing  that  is  dependent  on  information 
Obtained  as  a  result  of  his  Governrient 
employment,  except  when  that  Infoitna- 
tlon  lias  been  made  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  or  will  be  m.ide  available  on  re- 
quest, or  when  the  agency  head  gives  written 
authorization  for  the  use  of  nonpublic  In- 
formation on  the  basis  that  the  use  Is  In  the 
public  interest.  In  addition,  an  employee 
who  is  a  PresidentLxl  appointee  covered  hy 
section  401(a)  of  the  Order  shall  not  receive 
compensation  or  anything  of  monetary  value 
for  any  consultation,  lecture,  discussion, 
written,  or  appearance  the  subject  matter 
of  which  is  devoted  substantially  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities, progriuns.  or  operations  of  his 
agency,  or  which  draws  substantially  on 
official  data  or  ideas  which  have  not  become 
part  of  the  bodv  of  public  information. 

(d)  An  employee  shall  not  engage  in  out- 
side employment  under  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, except  In  accordance  with  Part  734 
of  this  chapter. 

(e)  This  section  does  not  preclude  an  em- 
ployee from: 

( 1 )  Receipt  of  bona  fide  reimbursement, 
unless  prohibited  by  law.  for  actual  expenses 
for  travel  and  such  other  necessary  subsist- 
ence as  Is  compatible  with  this  Part  for 
which  no  Government  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment is  made  However,  an  employee  may 
not  be  reimbursed,  and  payment  may  not  be 
made  on  his  behalf,  for  excessive  personal 
living  expenses,  gifts,  entertainment  or  other 
personal  benefits. 

(2)  Participation  In  the  activities  of  na- 
tional or  State  political  parties  not  proscribed 
by  law. 

(3)  Participation  in  the  affairs  of  or  ac- 
ceptance of  an  award  for  a  meritorious  public 
contribuUon  or  achievement  given  by  a 
charitable,  religious,  professional,  social,  fra- 
ternal, nonprofit  educational  and  recrea- 
tional, public  service,  or  civic  organization. 

(4)  Outside  employment  permitted  under 
the  regulations  of  his  agency  issued  under 
this  Part 

Sec.  735  204.  Financial  Interests:  (a)  An 
emplovee  shall  not: 

(  1  I  Have  a  direct  or  Indirect  financial  In- 
terest that  conflicts  substantially,  or  ap- 
pears to  conflict  substantially,  with  his  Gov- 
ernment duties  and  responsibilities;  or 

(2)  Engage  in,  directly  or  Indirectly  a  fl'- 
nanclal  transaction  as  a  result  of,  or  pri- 
marily relying  on,  Information  obtained 
through   his  Government  employment. 

(b)  This  section  does  no»  preclude  an  em- 
ployee  from   having   a   financial   Interest   or 


engaging  In  financial  transactions  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  private  citizen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  so  long  as  it  Is 
not  prohibited  by  law,  the  Executive  order, 
this   section,   or   the    agency   regulations. 

Sec.  735  205  Use  of  Government  property: 
An  employee  shall  not.  directly  or  indirect- 
ly use  or  allow  the  use  of.  Government 
property  of  any  kind,  including  property 
leiused  to  the  Government,  for  other  than  of- 
ficially approved  activities.  An  employe*-  has 
a  positive  duty  to  protect  and  conserve  Gov- 
ernment property,  including  equipment, 
supplies,  and  other  property  entrusted  of 
Issued  to  him. 

Sec.  735.206  MLsuse  of  Information:  For 
the  purpose  of  furthering  a  private  interest, 
an  employee  shall  not.  except  as  provided 
in  section  735.203(c),  directly  or  indirectly 
use,  or  allow  the  use  of.  official  Information 
obtained  through  or  in  connection  with  his 
Government  employment  which  has  not  been 
made  available  to  the  genera!  public. 

Sec.  735  207  Indebtedness:  An  employee 
shall  pay  each  just  financial  obligation  in  a 
proper  and  timely  manner,  especially  one  im- 
posed by  law  such  as  Federal.  State,  or  lo- 
cal taxe.s.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
a  "Just  financial  obligation"  means  one 
acknowledged  by  the  employee  or  reduced 
to  Judgment  by  a  court,  and  "in  a  proper 
and  timely  manner"  means  in  a  manner 
which  the  agency  determines  does  not.  un- 
der the  circumstance.s.  reflect  adversely  on 
the  Government  as  his  employer.  In  the 
event  of  dispute  between  an  employee  and 
an  alleged  creditor,  this  section  does  not 
require  an  agency  to  determine  the  validity 
or    amount   of   the   disputed    debt. 

Sec.  735  208  Gambling,  betting,  and  lot- 
teries: An  employee  shall  not  participate, 
while  on  Government-owned  or  leased  prop- 
erly or  while  on  duty  for  the  Government.  In 
any  gambling  activity  including  the  opera- 
tion of  a  gambling  device.  In  conducting  a 
lottery  or  pool,  in  a  game  for  money  or  prop- 
erty, or  in  selling  or  purchasing  a  numbers 
slip  or  ticket.  However,  this  section  does  not 
preclude  activities: 

(a)  Necessitated  by  an  employee's  law  en- 
forcement duties:  or 

(b)  Under  section  3  of  Execxitive  Order 
10927  and  similar  agency-approved  activities. 

Sec.  735.209  General  conduct  prejudicial 
to  the  Government:  An  employee  shall  not 
engage  In  criminal.  Infamous,  dishonest.  Im- 
moral, or  notoriously  disgraceful  conduct,  or 
other  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  Government. 

Sec.  735  210  Miscellaneous  statutory  pro- 
visions: Each  employee  shall  acquaint  him- 
self with  each  statute  that  relates  to  his 
ethical  and  other  conduct  as  an  employee 
of  his  agency  and  of  the  Government.  An 
agency  shall  direct  the  attention  of  its  em- 
ployees, by  specific  reference  in  the  agency 
regulations  issued  under  this  Part,  to  each 
statute  relating  to  the  ethical  and  other 
conduct  of  employees  of  that  agency  and  to 
the  following  statutory  provisions: 

(a)  House  Concurrent  Resolution  175, 
85th  Congress.  2d  Session.  72  Stat.  312.  the 
"Code  of  Ethics  fur  Government  Service". 

(b)  Chapter  11  of  title  18.  United  Suites 
Code,  relating  to  bribery,  graft,  and  conflicts 
of  interest,  as  appropriate  to  the  employees 
concerned. 

(c)  Tlie  prohibition  against  lobbying  with 
appropriated   funds    (18  US  C.    1913). 

(d)  Tlie  prohibitions  against  disloyalty 
and  striking    (5   U  S.C.   H8p,   llBr). 

(e)  The  prohibition  against  the  employ- 
ment of  a  member  of  a  Communist  organi- 
zation   (50   use.   784). 

(f)  The  prohibitions  against  (11  the  dis- 
closure of  classified  Information  il8  US  C. 
798.  50  use.  783):  and  (2)  the  disclosure 
of  confidential  information  (18  U  S  C.  1905). 

(g)  The  provision  relating  to  the  habitual 
u.se  of   intoxicants  to  excess    (5  U.S.C,  640). 

(h)  The  prohibition  against  the  misuse  of 
a  Government   vehicle    (5  U.S.C.   78c). 


(i)  The  prohibition  against  the  misuse  of 
the  franking  privilege    (18   U.S.C.   1719). 

(J)  The  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
deceit  in  an  ex;uninalion  or  personnel  action 
in  connection  with  Government  employment 
(5  use. 637). 

(k)  The  prohibition  against  fraud  or  false 
statements  in  a  Government  matter  (18 
use.  1001). 

(1)  The  prohibition  against  mutilating  or 
destroying  a  public  record  (18  U.S.C.  2071). 

(m)  The  prohibition  against  counterfeit- 
ing and  forging  transportation  requests  (18 
use.  508). 

(n)  The  prohibitions  against  (1)  em- 
bezzlement of  Government  money  or  prop- 
erty (18  use.  641);  <2i  falling  to  account 
for  public  money  (18  USC  643);  and  i3i 
embezzlement  of  the  money  or  property  if 
another  person  In  the  possession  of  an  em- 
ployee by  ref.son  of  his  employment  (18 
use    654)  . 

(o)  The  prohibition  against  unauthorized 
use  of  do<niments  relating  to  claims  from 
or  by  the  Government  (18  U.SC.  285). 

(p)  The  prohibition  against  proscribed 
political  activities — The  Hatch  Act  (5  USC. 
1181),   and    18   USC.   602.   603.   607.   and  008 

SUBPART     C AGENCY      REGULATIONS     GOVERNING 

ETHICAL  AND  OTHFR  CONDUCT  AND  RESPONSI- 
BILITIE-S  OF  SPECIAL  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOVf  IS 

Sec.  735  301  Specific  provisions  of  agenry 
regulations:  Agency  regulations  Issued  under 
this  Subpart,  as  a  minimum,  shall  cont,un 
provisions  covering  the  standards  of  and 
governing  the  ethical  and  other  conduct  of 
its  special  Government  employees  as  set 
forth  in  sections  735.302  through  73.'S  306.  In 
addition,  to  the  extent  considered  appro- 
priate by  the  agency  head,  the  agency  regu- 
lations issued  under  this  Subpart  shall  re- 
quire its  special  Government  employees  to 
adhere  to  the  standards  of  conduct  made  ap- 
plicable to  employees  by  the  agency  regula- 
tions Issued  under  Subpart  B  of  this  Part. 
Sec.  735.302  Use  of  Government  employ- 
ment: A  special  Government  employee  shall 
not  use  his  Government  employment  for  a 
purpose  that  Is,  or  gives  the  appearance  of 
being,  motivated  by  the  desire  for  private 
gain  for  himself  or  another  person,  particu- 
larly one  with  whom  he  has  family,  business, 
or  financial  ties. 

Sec.  735.303  Use  of  Inside  Information: 
(a)  A  special  Government  employee  shall 
not  use  inside  Information  obtained  as  n  re- 
sult of  his  Government  employment  for  pri- 
vate gain  for  himself  or  another  person  either 
by  direct  action  on  his  part  or  by  counsel. 
recommendation,  or  suggestion  to  another 
person,  particularly  one  with  whom  he  has 
family,  business,  or  financial  ties  For  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  "inside  information' 
means  information  obtained  under  Govern- 
ment authority  which  has  not  become  part 
of  the  body  of  public  Information. 

(b)  Agency  regulations  implementing  para- 
gp-aph  (a)  of  this  section  may  provide  that 
special  Government  employees  may  teach, 
lecture  or  write  In  a  manner  not  inconsist- 
ent with  section  735.203(c)  in  regard  to  em- 
plovees. 

Sec  735  304  Coercion:  A  special  Govern- 
ment employee  shall  not  use  his  Government 
emplovment  to  coerce,  or  give  the  appearance 
of  coercing,  a  person  to  provide  financial 
benefit  to  hlm.self  or  another  person,  particu- 
larly one  with  whom  he  has  family,  business, 
or  financial  ties. 

Sec  735.305  Gifts,  entertainment,  and  fa- 
vors: (a)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
( b)  of  this  section,  a  special  Government  em- 
ployee, while  so  employed  or  In  connection 
with  his  employment,  shall  not  receive  or 
solicit  from  a  person  having  business  wltn 
his  agency  anything  of  value  as  a  gift,  gra- 
tuity, loait  entertainment,  or  favor  for  him- 
self or  another  person,  particularly  one  wntn 
whom  he  has  family,  business,  or  financial 
ties. 


(b)  Agency  regulations  Implementing 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  may  provide 
for  exceptions  for  special  Government  em- 
ployees that  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fxceptlons  authorized  for  their  employees 
under  section  735  202  ( b ) . 

Sec.  735.306  Miscellaneous  statutory  pro- 
vl.-;ions:  Each  special  Government  employee 
.'■h;ill  acquaint  himself  with  each  statute 
that  relates  to  his  ethical  and  other  conduct 
as  a  special  Government  employee  of  his 
agency  and  of  the  Government.  An  agency 
shall  direct  the  attention  of  its  special  Gov- 
ernment employees,  by  specific  reference  in 
the  agency  regulations  issued  under  this 
p.irt.  to  each  statute  relating  to  the  ethical 
and  other  conduct  of  special  Government 
employees  of  that  agency  and  to  those  statu- 
tory provisions  listed  In  section  735  210  that 

are  applicable   to   special   Government  em- 
ployees. 

SLTBPART     D ACENCT     BEGOLATIONS     GOVERNING 

STATEMENTS  OF  EMPLOYMENT   AND  FINANCIAL 
INTERESTS 

Sec  735.401  Form  and  content  of  state- 
ments: The  statements  of  employment  and 
financial  Interests  required  under  tlUs  Sub- 
part for  use  by  employees  and  special  Gov- 
ernment employees  shall  contain,  as  a  mini- 
mum, the  Information  required  by  the  for- 
m.its  prescribed  by  the  Commission  In  the 
F^cdcral  Personnel  Manual. 

Sec.  735.403  Specific  provisions  of  agency 
reffulatlons  for  employees:  Agency  regula- 
tions Issued  under  this  Subpart  for  em- 
ployees, as  a  minimum,  shall  contain  pro- 
visions covering  the  reporting  requirements 
»et  forth  In  sections  735  403  through  735.411 

Sec.  735.40S  Employees  required  to  sub- 
mit statements:  Except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 735  404.  each  agency  head  shall  require 
statements  of  employment  and  financial  In- 
terests from  the  following  employees: 

(a)  Elmployees  paid  at  a  level  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Schedule  established 
by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964. 
M  amended. 

(b)  Employees  in  grade  GS-16  or  above  of 
the  General  Schedule  established  by  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  In 
comparable  or  higher  positions  not  subject 
to  that  Act. 

(c)  Employees  In  hearing  examiner  posi- 
tions as  defined  by  section  930.202(c)  of  this 
chapter. 

(d)  Employees  In  positions  specifically 
identified  In  the  agency  regulations  as  posi- 
tions the  basic  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
which  require  the  incumbent  to  exercise 
Judgment  In  making  or  reconunendlng  a 
Government  decision  or  in  taking  or  rec- 
ommending Government  action  in  regard  to: 

(1)  Contracting  or  procurement; 

(2)  Administering  or  monitoring  grants 
or  Eubeldies; 

(3)  Regulating  or  auditing  private  or 
other  non-Pederai  enterprise;  or 

(4)  Other  activities  where  the  decision  or 
action  has  an  economic  impact  on  the  in- 
terests of  any   non-Pederal    enterprise. 

However,  employees  In  [Kieltions  that  meet 
these  criteria  may  be  excluded  from  the 
reporting  requirements  when  an  agency  head 
determines  that  the  duties  of  a  position  are 
at  such  a  level  of  responsibility  that  the  sub- 
mission of  a  statement  of  employment  and 
financial  interests  by  the  Incumbent  Is  not 
necessary  because  of  the  degree  of  suf>er- 
vlslon  and  review  over  the  Incumbent  and 
the  remote  and  Inconsequential  effect  on  the 
integrity   of  the   Government. 

(e)  ESnployeefl  In  positions  sp>eclflcally 
identified  in  the  agency  regulations  as  po- 
sitions determined  by  the  agency  head  as 
requiring  the  Incumbent  thereof  to  report 
employment  and  financial  Interests  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  law.  the  Execu- 
tive order,  thU  Part,  and  the  agency 
regulations. 


Sec.  735.404  Employees  not  required  to 
submit  statements :  A  statement  of  employ- 
ment and  financial  Interests  is  not  required 
by  this  Subpart  from  an  agency  head,  a  Presi- 
dential appointee  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  who  Is  not  subordinate  to  the 
head  of  an  agency  in  that  Office,  or  a  full- 
time  member  of  a  comnUttee,  t>oard.  or  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Preslc'.ent.  These 
employees  are  subject  to  separ.^te  reporting 
requirements  under  section  401  of  the 
Executive  order. 

Sec.  735  405  Time  and  place  for  submis- 
sion of  employees'  statements:  An  employee 
required  to  submit  a  statement  of  employ- 
ment and  financial  Interests  under  the  reg- 
ulations of  his  agency  shall  submit  that 
statement  to  the  office  designated  In  the 
agency  regulations  not  later  than: 

(a)  Ninety  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  agency  regulations  issued  under  this  Part 
if  employed  on  or  before  that  effective  date: 
or 

(b)  Thirty  days  after  his  entrance  on  duty, 
but  not  earlier  than  ninety  days  after  the 
effective  date,  if  appointed  a'ter  that  effec- 
tive date. 

Sec.  7J5  406  Supplementary  statements: 
Changes  In,  or  additions  to.  the  information 
contained  in  an  employee's  statement  of  em- 
ployment and  financial  Interests  shall  be  re- 
ported in  a  supplementary  statement  at  the 
cud  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  changes  oc- 
cur Quarters  end  March  31.  June  30,  Sep- 
tember 30.  and  December  31,  except  when  the 
Commission  authorizes  different  dat^s  on  a 
showing  by  an  agency  of  necessity  therefor. 
If  there  are  no  changes  or  additions  in  a 
quarter,  a  negative  report  is  not  required. 
However,  for  the  purpose  of  annual  review, 
a  supplementary  statement,  negative  or  oth- 
erwise. Is  required  as  of  June  30  each  year. 

Sec.  735.407  Interests  of  employees'  rela- 
tives: The  Interest  of  a  spouse,  minor  child, 
or  other  member  of  an  employee's  immediate 
household  is  considered  to  be  an  Interest  of 
the  employee.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
t;ou.  "member  of  an  employee's  immediate 
household  "  means  those  blood  relations  who 
are  residents  of  the  employee's  household. 

Sec.  735.408  Information  not  known  by 
employees:  If  any  information  required  to  be 
Included  on  a  statement  of  employment  and 
financial  Interests  or  supplementary  state- 
ment, Including  holdings  placed  in  trust,  is 
not  known  to  the  employee  but  is  known  to 
another  person,  the  employee  shall  request 
that  other  person  to  submit  Information  in 
bis  behalf. 

Sec.  735.409  Information  prohibited :  This 
Subpart  does  not  require  an  employee  to  sub- 
mit on  a  statement  of  employment  and  finan- 
cial interests  or  supplementary  statement  any 
information  relating  to  the  employee's  con- 
nection with,  or  interest  In,  a  professional 
society  or  a  charitable,  religious,  social,  fra- 
ternal, recreational,  public  service,  civic,  or 
political  organization  or  a  similar  organiza- 
tion not  conducted  as  a  business  enterprise 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  educational 
and  other  institutions  doing  research  and  de- 
velopment or  related  work  Involving  grants  of 
money  from  or  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment are  deemed  "business  enterprises"  and 
are  required  to  be  Included  In  an  employee's 
statement  of  employment  and  financial  In- 
terests. 

Sec.  735.410  Confldentlallty  of  employees' 
statements:  An  agency  shall  hold  each  state- 
ment of  employment  and  financial  Interests, 
and  each  supplement.ary  statement.  In  confi- 
dence. An  agency  may  not  disclose  informa- 
tion from  a  statement  except  as  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  agency  head  may  determine  for 
good  cause  shown. 

Sec  735.411  Effect  of  employees'  state- 
ments on  other  requirements;  The  state- 
ments of  employment  and  financial  Interests 
and  supplementary  statements  required  of 
employees  are  In  addition  to,  and  not  in  sub- 
stitution for,  or  in  derogation  of,  any  similar 


requirement  Imposed  by  law.  order,  or  regu- 
lation. The  submission  of  a  statement  or 
supplementary  statement  by  an  employee 
does  not  permit  him  or  any  other  person  to 
participate  In  a  matter  In  which  his  or  the 
other  person's  participation  is  prohibited  by 
law.  order,  or  regulation. 

Sec.  735  412  Specific  provisions  of  agency 
regulations  for  special  Government  employ- 
ees: (a)  Agency  regulations  Issued  under  this 
Subpart  for  special  Government  employees, 
as  a  minimum,  shall  contain  pirovlBlons  cov- 
ering the  reporting  requirements  set  forth 
In  this  section. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c) 
of  this  section,  each  agency  head  shall  re- 
qtilre  each  special  Government  employee  to 
submit  a  statement  of  employment  and 
financial  Interests  which  reports 

(1)  A;1  other  employmeiu;  a.v.A 

(2)  The  financial  Interests  of  the  special 
Government  employee  which  relate  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  special  Government  em- 
ployee. 

(c)  An  agency  head  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement in  paragraph  (bi  of  this  section 
for  the  submission  of  a  statement  of  em- 
ployment and  financial  Interests  in  the  case 
of  a  special  Government  employee  who  Is 
not  a  consultant  or  an  expert  when  the 
agency  finds  that  the  duties  of  the  position 
held  by  that  special  -Government  employee 
are  of  a  nature  and  at  such  a  level  of  re- 
sponsibility that  the  submi.ssion  of  the 
statement  by  the  incumbent  is  not  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph, 
"consultant  "  and  "expert"  have  the  meaning 
given  thof»e  terms  by  Chapter  304  of  the 
Federal  Personnel  Manual,  but  do  not  in- 
clude: 

(1)  A  physician,  dentist,  or  allied  medical 
specialist  whose  services  are  procured  to 
provide  care  and  service  to  patients;  or 

(2)  A  veterinarian  whose  services  are  pro- 
cured to  provide  care  and  service  to  animals. 

I  d  1  A  statement  of  employment  and  finan- 
cial Interests  required  to  be  submitted  under 
this  section  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  the  time  of  emploj-nient  of  the  special 
Government  employee  as  provided  in  the 
agency  regulations.  Each  special  Govern- 
ment employee  shall  keep  his  statement  cur- 
rent throughout  his  employment  with  the 
agency  by  the  submission  of  supplementary 
statements. 

IiEHTEB  Prom  Senate  Sctbcommittee  on  Con- 
stitdtional  richts 

June  23.  1966. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  connection  with 
Its  study  of  the  rights  of  Federal  employees, 
the  ConstiVuiional  Rights  Subcommittee  has 
been  Increasingly  concerned  about  the  mas- 
sive surrender  of  individual  privacy  to  which 
the  government  is  subjecting  its  civil  ser- 
vants by  the  tise  of  various  questionnaires 
and  scientific  Instruments.  Although  many 
of  these  intrusions  may  be  Justified  in  the 
name  of  worthwhile  ends  of  public  Interest, 
national  security,  and  program  goals,  I  am 
dtsttirbed,  as  I  Indicated  in  my  letter  of 
May  24.  about  their  effects  on  the  individual 
employee,  on  our  civil  service,  and  on  our 
society  generally.  'While  some  agencies  have 
issued  regulations  demonstrating  a  concern 
for  providing  employees  due  process  in  some 
matters,  many  seem  all  too  willing  to  utilize 
expedient  devices  for  personnel  purposes 
which  Invade  basic  rights  and  offend  the 
Individual's  sense  of  fairness. 

The  latest  in  this  long  series  of  devices 
for  gathering  Information  is  the  question- 
naire requiring  employees  to  list  creditors, 
property,  financial  Interests  and  outride  ac- 
tivities, not  only  for  himself  but  also  for 
members  of  his  family,  and  to  update  the 
data  periodically.  As  though  this  self-dis- 
closure were  not  insulting  enough,  we  under- 
stand that  it  Is  proposed  to  establish  witlun 
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afiencies  and  departments  a  system  of  "spe- 
ciul  counselors'  to  advise  employees  about 
matters  relating  to  standards  of  conduct. 
Fvirthermore,  contrary  to  the  Impression 
given  the  public  in  press  reports,  the  policy 
applies  not  only  Ui  lop-level  presidential 
appointees  but  to  thousands  of  Federal  em- 
ployees tiiroughout  the  country. 

This  '  blR  brother"  approach  to  the  em- 
ployer-employee relation  will.  I  believe,  prove 
detrlmenwl  to  the  morale  of  our  Federal 
service  which  throughout  its  history  has 
demonstrated  the  highest  caliber  Integrity 
and  honesty  It  Is  strange  that  In  a  tech- 
nological era  marked  by  an  inescapable  po- 
tential for  privacy  invasion,  government 
should  add  to  this  burden  by  requir.ng  a 
man  to  spell  out  his  credit  situation  and  de- 
tails of  his  personal  life  In  order  to  obtain 
and  hold  a  Job  For  many  years  we  have 
relied  on  a  system  In  which  employees  were 
trusted  and  genenilly  held  accountable  for 
observance  of  standards  of  conduct  pre- 
scribed by  regulation  and  sUitute.  while  af- 
fording government  the  option  of  reprimand- 
ing, dismissing  and  proeec-uting  an  employee 
who  violated  those  standards.  Although  this 
appnmch  does  entail  more  time  and  work  for 
personnel  people  It  ha,s  preserved  certain 
basic  values  In  our  system  of  government. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  there  have  been 
a  few  cases  of  conflict  of  interest  In  dltTe'ent 
agencies,  some  of  which  have  been  damai;ing 
to  the  public  interest,  to  the  public  image  of 
the  agency  Involved,  and  generally  eml^ar- 
ra.ssing  to  all  concerned  To  apprehend  a 
few  corrupt  individuals,  however,  it  seems 
unwarranted  to  require  coxuitless  thousnnds 
to  reveal  their  personal  business  and  finan- 
cial affairs  In  effect,  this  policy  amounts  to 
a  demand  that  the  employee,  on  pain  of  los- 
ing his  Job.  prove  every  few  months  tha  ,  he 
and  members  of  his  family  are  not  vlolalng 
or  even  appearing  to  violate  Federal  laws. 
To  my  mind,  this  questionnaire  constitutes  a 
colossal  vote  of  no-confidence  in  the  integri- 
ty of  over  two  and  a  half  million  citizens 
who  work  for  the  Federal  government. 

I  have  in  the  past  registered  my  strong 
protest  about  some  of  the  Instruments  and 
procedures  being  used  to  gather  Informa- 
tion from  and  about  an  employee  or  ajpU- 
caiit  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  ab.lity 
and  qualification  to  do  a  Job.  Althou(;h  I 
would  yield  t«  no  one  in  my  interest  in  pro- 
moting adherence  to  the  highest  ethi- 
cal standards  and  In  prohibiting  the  appear- 
ance of  conflict  of  Interest  in  government,  I 
have  the  gravest  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
these  questionnaires. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  may  formulate  Its  own 
questionnaire  specifying  any  additional  per- 
sonal information  it  feels  it  must  otitain 
from  employees,  and  may  determine  which 
einployees  are  recjuired  to  submit  the  lata. 
Would  you  Inform  the  Subcommittee  ap- 
proximately how  many  Federal  employees 
are  affected  by  this  requirement  and  what 
is  being  done  to  assure  the  confidentiality  of 
replies?  In  addition,  we  should  like  to  enow 
(1)  what  prompted  this  new  policy  (2) 
what  In  particular  it  is  envisioned  that,  em- 
ployees Will  list  under  the  heading  of  "Credi- 
tors," and  (3)  what  type  of  personnel  action 
Is  indicated  for  employees  who  refuse  to 
reply. 

Although  considerable  publicity  was  en- 
gendered li^t  year  when  the  Executive  Order 
was  Issued,  the  primary  emphasis  was  on  re- 
porting of  major  conflict  of  Interest  holdings 
by  Cabinet  members  and  other  political  ap- 
pointees. Now  that  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  Issuing  their  regulations  implement- 
ing the  Order  and  the  full  Impact  of  the 
policy  Is  beginning  to  be  felt,  the  Subcom- 
mittee is  finding  the  complaints  and  ques- 
tions raised  by  employees  warrant  an  Inquiry 
Into  the  matter. 


Tliank    you    for    your    assistance    In    our 
sludv 

With  all  kind  wishes,  1  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ebvin,  Jr., 

C'iair7ria7i. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  In  reply  to  my  letter  the 
subcommittee  ha.s  Just  received  a  letter 
stating  that  the  new  program  "is  not  a 
restJonse  to  past  abuses,"  but  "looks  to 
the  future  and  its  preventative."  Mr. 
President,  in  do.sing  its  patient  witli  pre- 
ventative medicine,  I  fear  the  Commis- 
sion will  render  him  immobile.  As  I 
wi-ote  Mr  Macy; 

I  am  not  unaware  that  there  have  been  a 
few  ciwses  of  contlict  of  interest  in  different 
agencies,  some  of  which  have  been  damaging 
to  the  public  interest,  to  the  public  image  of 
the  agency  Involved,  and  generally  embar- 
ra.ssing  to  all  concerned.  To  apprehend  a  few 
corrupt  individuals,  however,  It  seems  un- 
warranted to  require  countless  thousaiids  to 
reveal  their  personal  business  and  financial 
affairs  In  effect,  this  policy  amounts  to  a 
demand  that  the  employee,  on  pain  of  losing 
his  Job  prove  every  few  months  that  he  and 
members  of  his  family  are  not  vlolaUng  or 
even  appearing  to  violate  Federal  laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  Mr.  Macys  letter  piinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.--:  follows : 

U  S.  CrviL  Service  Commission, 

Washington.  DC  ,  July  13.  1966. 
Hon   S.'kM  J.  Ervin,  Jr  , 
US.  .Senate  , 

DEAR  Senator  Ervin;  Your  letter  of  June 
''3  1966  expressed  concern  over  possible  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  questionnaire  concerning 
ouiJiide  emplovment  and  financial  interests 
of  Federal  employees  and  asked  several  ques- 
tions about  the  arrangements  involved  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  conhdenttnl  statement  of  employ- 
ment and  financial  Interests  In  our  ethical 
conduct  program. 

In  Issuing  Executive  Order  11222,  the 
President  emphaslired  that  Its  purposes  were 
to  codlfv.  clarify,  and  strengthen  the  stand- 
ards of  ethical  conduct  for  executive  branch 
personnel  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  both 
the  Federal  employees  and  those  who  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Government  to  situations  In 
which  careful  attention  is  needed  in  order 
U)  avoid  Improper  conduct  or  conflicts  of  in- 
terest The  order  and  related  Commission 
and  agency  regulations  brought  together,  in 
order  to  communicate  in  a  more  understand- 
able way.  the  requirements  of  existing  laws, 
executive  memoranda  and  agency  policies  on 
this  subject  and  added  express  limitations 
with  respect  to  the  acceptance  of  gifts,  enter- 
talnment  and  favors. 

Tlius  in  reply  U)  your  inquiry  as  to  "what 
prompted  the  new  policy",  the  ethical  con- 
duct program,  including  the  u.se  of  state- 
ments of  employment  and  financial  Inter- 
ests, looks  to  the  future  and  Is  preventative. 
It  Is  not  a  response  to  past  abuses.  It  meets 
the  evolving  needs  to  communicate  mean- 
liigfully  and  systematically  with  both  Fed- 
eral employees  and  the  large  segment  of  pri- 
vate Industry  which  deals  with  the  Covern- 
ment  on  business  or  regulatory  matters.  The 
mutual  understanding  we  hope  to  engender 
among  CJovernment  and  Industry  should  help 
to  ensure  against  unwitting  or  careless  viola- 
tion of  the  many  specific  provisions  of  law 
Including  the  criminal  laws  on  conflict  of  In- 
terests which  relate  to  Government  em- 
ployees. 

fshould  point  out  that  the  new  counseling 
service  established  by  the  order  and  regula- 
tions Is  provided  only  because  employees  In 
the   past   have  requested  such  a  facility   to 


assist  them  In  making  ethical  Judgments. 
The  counselor's  function  is  limited  to  the 
furnishing  of  advice  and  guidance  to  employ- 
ees who  seek  his  assistance 

The  rcqvhrement  to  submit  statements  t^i 
emplovment  and  financial  interests  is  .<=pecifi- 
cally  limited  by  the  executive  order,  tlie 
Commission's  regulations,  and  agency  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  Commi.sslon  to  those 
employees  in  lai  the  Federal  Executive  Sal- 
ary Schedule,  m  grade  GS-16  or  above.  In 
hearing  exiuniner  pc^sittons,  and  ibi  In  prxsl- 
tlons  which  involve  the  exercise  of  Judgment 
m  making  or  recommending  a  Governmcui 
decision  relating  to  contracting,  procure- 
ment, grants,  subsidies,  audit.s,  or  which 
have  an  economic  Impact  on  non-Federal 
enterprise.  An  agency  head  may  exclude 
positions  from  the  reporting  requirement  In 
category  (b)  or  Include  additional  poslthns 
which  he  considers  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  laws  peculiar  to  his  agency  and  the  In- 
tent of  the  executive  order. 

Disclosure  is  directly  related  to  avokian'-e 
of  conflict  of  interest  situations  within  tie 
meaning  of  the  criminal  law  as  well  a,s  to 
avoidance  of  improprieties  of  a  noncrimiiia 
nature.  It  Is  In  no  way  Intended  to  reflect 
upon  the  Integrity  of  Federal  employees  and 
to  my  knowledge  h;is  hiid  no  signlficanl  ad- 
verse effect  upon  morale.  That  public  em- 
ployment involves  a  public  trust  has  been 
generally  well  recognized  by  employees 

As  to  the  number  of  employees  required  to 
file  statements,  there  are  approximately  9.000 
employees  In  category  (al,  I  do  not  at  this 
time  know  the  number  of  employees  In  cate- 
gory (bl  since  the  program  has  not  been  In 
operation  long  enough  to  gather  statistics 
We  win  get  this  information  as  soon  as  it  is 
feasible  to  do  so  and  I  will  be  glad  to  advise 
you  further  when  the  Information  becomes 
available. 

In  connection  with  the  disclosvu-e  require- 
ments I  want  to  correct  any  mlsunderstai-.d- 
Ing  that  an  agency  Is  free  to  require  addi- 
tional personal  information  from  employees 
beyond  that  related  to  employment  and  fi- 
nancial Interests.  Tlie  Commission's  formats 
for  confidential  disclosure  statements  are  de- 
signed to  obtain  the  minimum  Information 
necessary  to  ensure  that  ofBcial  duties  are 
performed  In  compliance  with  the  confliU 
of  interest  laws,  the  order,  and  applicable 
regulations.  An  agency  may  alter  these  /<  r- 
mats  U)  suit  its  individual  needs,  but  re- 
quests for  personal  information  unrelated  to 
this  purpose  would  not  be  JuEtlfiable  on  t!-.e 
basis  of  the  ethics  program 

In  response  to  your  question  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars to  be  listed  under  the  heading  of 
"Creditors",  the  format  expressly  excludes 
those  to  whom  the  employee  Is  Indebted  by 
reason  of  a  mortgage  on  his  personal  resi- 
dence or  for  ordinary  household  and  living 
expen.ses.  This  makes  it  unnecessary  to  re- 
port the  great  majority  of  credit  relationships 
and  limits  the  listing  to  credit  situaticiiS 
which  may  be  related  to  the  conflict  of  inter- 
est prohibitions.  The  purpose,  here  again. 
Is  to  foster  a  systematic  review  by  the  Indi- 
vidual and  his  employing  agency  of  circum- 
stances which  may  Indicate  a  conflict  between 
his  financial  interests  and  the  perform.mce 
of  his  services  for  the  Government. 

Tlie  executive  order  and  the  Commission's 
regulations  expressly  require  that  all  statc- 
ment.s  of  employment  and  financial  interepts 
be  held  In  the  strictest  confidence.  Only  the 
Commission  or  any  agency  head  for  good 
cause  shown  can  disclose  any  Information 
from  a  statement.  Agency  prtxredures  to  in- 
sure confidentiality  are  the  subject  of  Corn- 
mission  Inspection.  We  will  require  strict 
adherence  to  theee  procedures 

With  respect  to  your  question  as  to  the 
type  of  personnel  action  Indicated  In  the 
event  an  employee  should  refuse  to  file  a 
required  statement,  the  agency  head  shou.d 
take  whatever  remedial  or  disciplinary  ac- 
tion might  be  needed  in  order  to  obtain  com- 


pliance with  the  order  and  regulations.  If  a 
lo.ss  severe  action  would  not  serve  he  might 
h.ive  to  change  the  employee  to  another  posi- 
tion where  the  responsibilities  did  not  re- 
quire the  filing  of  a  statement  or.  If  this  were 
I, .It  possible,  to  effect  his  removal  from  the 
tervice.  In  any  case,  as  spelled  out  in  our 
n  RUlatlons.  no  adverse  action  could  be  taken 
a^anst  an  employee  without  full  compliance 
tt:th  any  laws,  executive  orders  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  such  action. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
we  in  the  Commission  are  entirely  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  lndividu;il  rights 
ajininst  unwarranted  Invasions  of  privacy. 
The  standards  of  ethical  conduct  and  the  re- 
quirement of  confidential  statements  of  em- 
plo'-ment  and  financial  Interests  from  certain 
employees  In  responsible  positions.  In  our 
jtidfrment,  will  contribute  materially  to  the 
public's  confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  Gov- 
ernment and  are  in  the  public  interest.  I  am 
f.nfident  that  the  great  majority  of  those  in 
t'.c  Federal  workforce  whose  positions  neces- 
sitate the  submission  of  these  statements  will 
recognize  their  proper  value  as  well  as  the 
spirit  In  which  they  are  required. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Mact.  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Macy  al.so  writes  that 
the  requirement  of  such  data  from  em- 
ployees "will  contribute  materially  to  the 
public's  confidence  in  the  Integrity  of 
Government  and  are  In  the  public  inter- 
est." 

In  considering  the  Commi.s.sion's  ar.cu- 
ment  as  expressed  in  this  letter,  I  think 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  New- 
York  City  Bar  Association,  in  its  1960  re- 
port on  conflict  of  Interest,  discussed 
the  pror>osal  for  compulsory  full  disclo- 
sure and  found  that  to  the  ext-ent  that 
the  conflicts  problem  is  one  of  public  con- 
fidence, It  Is  probable  that  disclosure  of 
personal  economic  affairs  would  make 
a  favorable  public  impression  and  a  con- 
tribution to  public  confidence,  yet  "on 
balance,  a  statute  requiring  full  disclo- 
sure does  not  seem  to  be  the  best  route 
to  pursue."  They  cited  impeding  of  re- 
cruitment as  the  first  objection  and 
noted  that  "interviews  Indicate  that 
among  tlie  obstacles  encountered  in  ef- 
forts to  fill  vacancies,  the  disclosure  le- 
quircment  stands  high.  '  The  report 
states  on  page  255: 

Americans  are  loath  to  reveal  their  per- 
sonal assets  and  income,  for  many  reasons, 
and  many  will  resl.st  bitterly  any  efforts  to 
m.ike  them  do  so. 

Apart  from  the  recruitment  question  the 
full  disclosure  appro;vch  raises  substantial 
risks  of  another  kind.  It  Is  an  almost  cer- 
tain Invitation  to  demagogic  political  attack 


of  one  kind  or  another — upon  the  poor  man 
as  one  who  cannot  manage  even  his  own 
economic  affairs,  and  upon  the  rich  man  as 
one  who  is  privileged  and  has  lost  contact 
with  the  mass  of  the  citizenry. 

But  most  Important,  disclosure  alone  will 
not  do  the  Job.  The  basic  rules  spelled  out 
In  the  program  advanced  here  are  still  need- 
ed— disqualification,  bar  on  assisting  out- 
siders, limits  on  gifts,  post-employment  con- 
trol, and  so  forth.  Disclosure  as  a  remedy 
suggests  that  the  main  problems  of  conflict 
of  interest  arise  out  of  u.<^et  holdings.  As 
this  entire  book  seeks  to  make  clear,  this  is 
too  simplified  a  view  of  the  problem. 

At  best  disclosure  would  help  to  police 
the  kind  of  substantive  restrictions  that  are 
needed  .  .  .  unless  and  until  It  can  be  shown 
that  an  Integrated  and  aggressive  program 
on  all  fronts  has  been  a  failure  In  relying 
upon  a  combination  of  rule  and  policing  de- 
vices, the  severe  unfortunate  side  effects  of 
the  all-out  disclosure  requirement  argue 
overwhelmingly  against  its  adoption, 

I  think  this  report  suggests  important 
aspects  of  this  whole  disclosure  problem, 
and  that  is  that  morality  can  neither  be 
created  nor  enforced  by  questionnaires. 
First,  an  employee  or  ofiacial  deliberately 
bent  on  conflict  of  interest  and  disobeys 
existing  statutes  can  easily  falsify  his 
replies. 

As  with  the  minority  status  question- 
naire, there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
the  invasion  of  privacy. 

Second,  the  questionnaire  policy  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  most  .significant 
conflict-of-interest  problems  do  not  arise 
from  business  affairs  and  asset  holdings, 
which  can  be  listed,  but  from  a  wide 
ranye  of  moje  subtle  activities,  behavior, 
and  pre.ssures  too  varied  to  catalog. 
They  involve  judgment  and  common- 
sense,  as  well  as  personal  morality  and 
these  are  qualities  which  cannot  be  legis- 
lated or  instilled  by  questionnaires. 
Throughout  administrative  history  their 
presence  in  the  civil  service  has  depended 
in  large  measure  on  the  appointment  and 
recruitment  process  for  Federal  service; 
on  the  acumen  and  judgment  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  his  department  and 
apency  chiefs,  and  his  administrative 
people  and  on  the  skills  of  personnel 
specialists. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  es- 
tablished rules  and  examinations  to  de- 
termine the  qualifications  of  an  applicant 
and  his  ability  to  do  a  job.  Suppo.sedly, 
this  determination  is  based  on  a  merit 
system.  Tlie  u.se  of  these  questionnaires 
is  an  admi.s.sion  by  the  Commission  that 
it  has  failed  in  it^  mission.  Its  process 
of  recruitment  is  apparently  so  unsuc- 


cessful for  ascertaining  the  qualification 
of  applicants  and  employees,  that  it  mu.st 
resort  to  many  types  of  privacy  Invasions 
to  check  their  private  lives. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  Is  continuing  its  Investigation  of 
these  and^other  problems  affecting  the 
riglits  of  employees  and  will  hear  expert 
witnesses  discuss  them  for  us  during  pub- 
lic hearings  in  tlie  near  future. 

It  has  been  ably  stated  by  Frederick 
Mosher  that: 

Through  its  own  personnel  practices,  the 
Federal  Government  may,  by  the  force  of 
example,  give  persu.asive  force  toward  social 
reforms  it  seeks  in  the  non-public  sectors  of 
society.  Conversely,  by  falling  to  practice 
what  It  preaches  It  may  embarr-iss  Its  lead- 
ership and  severely  weaken  its  case. 

Forms  and  practices  such  as  these  I 
have  described  are  appropriate  to  totali- 
tarian countries  and  gestapo  states. 
They  have  no  place  in  a  free  society  of 
free  men. 

In  furthering  protection  of  basic  con- 
stitutional rights  and  liberties  for  all 
citizens,  I  believe  Government  clearly 
should  be  setting  an  example  as  a  model 
employer  for  the  Nation  by  respecting  tlie 
privacy,  the  dignity  and  the  integrity  of 
those  American  citizens  who  are  also  its 
em;jloyees.  In  this  we  have  much  at 
stake  as  a  government,  as  a  nation,  and 
as  individuals. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATOR 
HOLLAND  TO  BE  RECOGNIZED 
nTMEDIATELY  FOLLOWING  THE 
VOTE  TOMORROW  ON  THE  PRO- 
TOCOLS TO  THE  NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC  FISHERIES  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  treaty  tomor- 
row I  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes  to  speak  on  the  airline  strike 
situation. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
July  19,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Constituents'  Views 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  late 
-spring,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  all  of 
the  residents  in  my  district.     About  160,- 


000  poll  cards  were  delivered,  and  moie 
than  12,000  replies  have  been  received  to 
date  in  my  office. 

I  found  that  many  of  my  constituents 
liked  the  convenience  of  the  computer 
card  method  of  expres.sing  themselves. 
They  not  only  completed  the  question- 
naire, but  wrote  notes  and  letters  to  com- 
ment on  other  matters  not  specifically 
mentioned.  It  wp.s  a  pleasure  to  hear 
from  .so  many  of  my  constituents. 

The  results  of  the  poll  have  been  w  idely 
circulated   in    the   district   tlirough    my 


newsletter  and  by  an  interested  press  as 
well.  I  would  like  to  bring  the  poll  re- 
sults— and  a  few  of  what  I  found  to  be 
the  more  amusing  and  interesting  let- 
ter.s — to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  by  publishing  my  newslet- 
ter, in  part,  in  the  Record: 

JtTLY    1966. 

Dfar  Friends:  Thanks  to  the  11.000  of  you 
who  answered  my  questionnaire  I  can  say 
in  all  sincerity  that  I  have  seldom — dttring 
my  nearly  eigiit  yeaj-s  In  Congress — been  as 
truly  Informed  as  I  am  today  In  my  constitu- 
ents'  views  on  such  a  variety  of  Important 
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Issues.  They  will  be  an  Invaluable  pulde 
to  me  aJ5  I  wrestle  with  the  complex  problems 
conXronUng  our  country  and  the  Congreas. 

Some  poll  cards  are  still  coming  Into  my 
Capitol  Hill  office,  but  we  had  to  call  a  halt 
somewhere  so  that  the  computer  could  do 
Us  work. 

As  usual,  the  most  Interesting  questions 
proved  to  be  those  producing  highly  divided 
responses — such  as  Number  7  As  you  can 
see  In  the  results  below,  a  substantial  mi- 
nority (37  percent)  favor  expanded  tra-ao 
with  Russlii  and  the  European  Corrununlst- 
bloc  nations.  And  32  percent  believe  Red 
China  should  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations! 

Many  card;;  were  accompanied  by  letters 
n.nd  notes — not  a  few  of  which  complained 
that  the  questions  were  tc-o  complex  to  an- 
swer with  a  simple  '-Yes"  or  "No"  I  agree — 
but   this   is  the  problem  your  Congressman 


must  face  when  the  roll  1b  called:  His  vote 
must  be  cast  on  the  lasues  as  presented — 
not  in  the  form  he  might  prefer. 

The  notes  proved  that  no  mere  machine 
will  ever  take  the  "people"  out  of  human 
beings! 

One  letter  caused  a  few  smiles  amongst  my 
staff.  It  falls  In  the  "answer  at  my  own 
rl.-ik"  category  "Recently,"  the  man  wrote, 
"I  u'as  considering  running  for  a  position 
siich  a-s  votirs  as  Congressman,  but  I  didn't 
know  how  to  go  about  It.  What  Is  the  pro- 
cedure?" 

Several  con-stituents  dLsplayrd  real  Inge- 
nuity In  answering  the  questionnaire,  such 
as  the  wife  who  wrote  to  explain  ".  .  .  our 
answer  Is  a  combination  of  both  my  hus- 
b.".nd's  and  my  oplnlonf  ...  we  had  to  com- 
prom'..-,e  on  3  questions  ...  I  conceded  2  and 
he  1."  AiM  then  there  was  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  father  who  Tised  the  poll  as  the 
basis  of  a  round-table  discussion  with   his 

Questionnaire  results 


fiunily   of   eight.     They   came    up    with   the 
answers  by  voting  on  each  Issue! 

The  cost  of  living  Is  a  disturbing  problem 
to  many.  I  like  the  way  this  man  put  It; 
"I  do  not  know  this  country's  financial 
standing,  but  .  .  .  apple  turnovers  are  more 
small,  less  filled,  and  twice  as  cosily  as  the 
ones  I  bought  in  1939." 

,  .  •  •  • 

History  Lesson.?:  "Two-year  term  for  Con- 
grc-^smcn  extended  to  4  years'  Two  l.'s 
enough.  We  are  no  wiser  th.-in  Washington 
was."  Also:  "I  am  never,  I  repeat  never,  in 
favor  of  deficit  spending.  I  can't  ever  be- 
lieve the  first  31  Presidents  were  wrong  about 
deficit  spending  and  the  last  5  were  right." 

Most  replies  were  heartwarming  and  en- 
couraging, and  all  were  appreciated.  In. 
around  and  between  my  heavy  Committee 
and  noor  schedules.  I  am  trying  to  answer 
each,  b\it  the  flixxl  of  correspondence  has 
made  it  meet  difficult. 


Do  ynu  favor: — •  .  , 

1.  Further  Federal  action  to  ri<l  our  «.ltr^^^nys  .utI 


ir  of  ixiUutiou? 


i-iii^iuASi^i  a^^endmopt  to  ai.o.  voluntary  ,,n.y.,^,jM  ^-^,ZJ;:^;^^:^-^^si^  .ecs  m. 


Allor^tlii?  a  norlion  of  I-'edoral  income  l.ai  k  t.>  Ihc  t^talcs  to  ho  u.>«'.i  lor  e<mi-^uomuyu,i>u=^  »j  . 
^\  A  n  UcKTn  the  ere^it  society  «..,r  on  [K.vcrty  il  n<cc.sury  to  hold  sj.en.lmK  witlnn  income?. 


%\  Commuti  defiut'^^^ndmrio  finance  bo^h'  thewla'in  Vietnani  a"nd  the  war  on  poverty?. 


fiiiTtrirs  who  ucr-iit  ill  Uailiiii:  witli  Cuba  anil  North  V'ietn.-un?. .-..--.-..-- 

oa"  rQ,„numk-yi,Toc  cn,mtrles<nKl,  n.  Polm^,  Fast  OrrmWiy.  YuKo^^l^^etc.?.... 
8.  K«'iucnoaorC:s.expcVa>turo-san>l  exinui  le.l  ,«rtk-ipation  by  other  r.oc  worl.l  countncs  la  foreign  distance  progr«ms 

9   Extetiolon  of  2-yr-.ir  tmn  for  Men.bcrs  of:  lo  t'.S,  House  of  Kepresetitatlvcs  to4  jears — 

lo!  Ailmi-sslon  ot  lied  China  to  the  UniUyl  .N't  lions? - 


Continuing  the  poverty  propraui  m  it.>  i 
Keononilc  •ninctions  npainst  (n-e  worl  I  a 
Expanded  trade  with  Uu-Ma  an  1  Euroi>ea 


Yes 

No 
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1,M3 
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Caprive  Nations  Week 

EXTET'^SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF    CAMFCRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18.  1966 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  commemorate  Ceptive 
Nations  Week,  it  seems  to  me  paiticu- 
larly  ironic  that  on  U\c  same  recent  day 
■when  the  Soviet  Union  canceled  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  annual  track  and  field 
meet  with  the  United  States,  our  State 
Department  announced  a  Uberalization 
on  travel  by  U.S.  riti/cns  to  Communist 
countries  with  which  we  have  no  diplo- 
matic relations. 

.Although  the  countries  involved  in  this 
lift  of  travel  restrictions  pre  not  among 
the  east-central  Europe  captive  nations, 
where  travel  by  Anicricaiis  is  already 
relatively  easy,  there  still  is  a  most  un- 
satisfactory incon.sistency  in  the  two  an- 
nouncements on  the  same  day. 

The  Ru.ssians  said  they  were  canceling 
their  athletes'  trip  to  our  country  be- 
cause of  "our  hatred  for  the  American 
military  who  are  perpetrating  atrocities 
in  Vietnam  and  our  solidarity  with  the 
people  of  Vietnam." 

That  was  the  same  day  the  State  De- 
partment announced  that  persons  In 
cultural,  athletic,  commercial,  educa- 
tional, public  affairs,  and  profes.sional 
fields  will  henceforth  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  validation-  of  their  passports  for 
travel  to  restricted  areas.  These  are 
Communist  China.  North  Vietnam. 
North  Korea,  Cuba,  and  Albania. 

These  simultaneous,  announcements 
also    graphically    Illustrate   a   gradually 


diminishing  concern  on  our  part— by  our 
Clovernment  and  the  people— over  the 
plight  of  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions of  east-central  Europe. 

Now  Is  a  time  when  Communist  prop- 
acanda  machinery  is  concentrating  Its 
attacks  on  alleged  U.S.  mistreatment  of 
smaller  nations,  to  recognize  anew  the 
Soviet  Imperialist  record  In  east-central 
Europe.  Now  is  a  time  for  us  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  principles  set  forth 
in  Public  Law  90.  enacted  by  Congress 
in  July  1959  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  third  week  in  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week." 

The  resolution  by  which  the  law  was 
enacted  stated,  in  part: 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  Un-.ted  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence  and  In 
resujrliig  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian.  Jewish.  Moslem.  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  individual 
liberties:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  cle.arly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence. 


to  the  fact  that  Superintendent  of  Mails 
W^ilfred  Roosa  last  winter  completed  53 
years  of  service  as  a  postal  employee  in 
the  city  of  Passaic.  This  is  a  record  of 
service  in  the  Passaic  Post  Office.  Since 
I  was  out  of  the  country  at  the  time,  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  escaped  my 
notice. 

It  is  un-sung  heroes  like  Wilfred  Roo?a, 
doing  their  jobs  with  dedication  from 
day  to  day,  who  do  so  much  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  our  government  moving. 

The  people  of  his  area  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  splen- 
did .service. 


A  Tribute  to  Wilfred  E.  Roosa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NEW    jrRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  18.  1966 
Mr,  JOELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 


Captive  Nations  Week:   1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

or  CAnroRWiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr,  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  eighth  annual  observance  o: 
our  recognition  of  the  plight  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  President  Johnson,  in  a 
special  captive  nations  proclamation,  na.s 
asked  us  to  consider  the  situation  of  peo- 
ples who  still  do  not  enjoy  national  mce- 
pendence  and  democratic  liberties. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  World 
War  II  the  list  of  nations  which  had 
fallen  under  Soviet  domination  gre'.v 
alarmingly  long.  More  and  more  na- 
tions fell  under  the  yoke  of  a  new  form 
of  imperialism  at  the  very  time  when 
the  list  of  countries  under  Western 
colonialism  was  growing  shorter. 


Although  we  still  have  no  cause  for 
unguarded  optimism,  it  Is  possible  to 
point  to  a  number  of  trends  which  are 
already  threatening  monolithic  Commu- 
i.Lst  domination  in  a  number  of  countries. 

Communist  dogmatists  are  having  to 
face  the  fact  that  the  .same  political 
forces  which  proi>elled  many  African 
and  Asian  peoples  into  nationhood  are 
operating  in  the  countries  under  Com- 
munist rule.  For  the  desire  for  self- 
determination  and  national  independ- 
ence is  unlver.sal.  It  is  even  beginning 
to  influence  and  divide  Communist 
hierarchies.  Only  a  few  momhs  ago 
K'.imania's  growing  independence  on 
economic  questions  was  extended  to  cer- 
tain political  matters,  Rumania  sug- 
gested Soviet  troops  have  been  in  Eastern 
Europe  long  enough. 

I  suspect  that  we  have  only  begun  to 
witness  the  changes  which  tiie  forces  of 
polycentrism  will  bring.  P'or  even  a 
small  amount  of  independence  and  inter- 
nal liberalization  tends  to  make  people 
want  more. 

Another  factor  which  is  operating 
against  the  perpetuation  of  a  Communist 
empire  is  the  failure  of  Communist  eco- 
nomic theories  when  they  are  actually 
put  into  practice.  Yugoslavia  has  essen- 
tially abandoned  collectivization  of  agri- 
culture and  has  Instituted  a  semi- 
market  economy.  The  Polish  regime 
ha.s  had  to  relax  its  policy  of  agricultural 
collectivization. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  to  help  insure 
that  these  processes  contin\ie  and  become 
more  widespread.  For,  by  themselves, 
these  changes  are  only  a  beginning. 
Tlie  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  are  still 
far  from  achieving  true  freedom  and 
national  independence.  In  some  coun- 
tries these  liberalizing  tendencies  have 
not  even  begun. 

Because  America  is  committed  to  the 
ideas  of  political  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, we  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  the  captive  nations.  We  must 
look  with  hope  toward  the  day  when 
it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  speak  of 
"captive  nations."  We  must  have  faith 
tliat  this  day  will  come.  Great  empires 
have  inevitably  crumbled  because  con- 
querors could  not  continue  to  enforce 
their  will  on  diverse  peoples.  The  Com- 
munist empire  Is  no  exception. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  years 
ago  the  Congress  set  aside  this  week  of 
the  year  for  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Much  of  our  attention 
has  been  focused  this  year  on  tlie  war  in 
southeast  Asia,  but  we  dare  not  forget 
that  already  for  more  than  24  years  the 
peoples  of  East  Europe  have  been 
dominated  by  an  alien  power,  mainland 


China  for  17  years.  Tibet  for  15.  North 
Vietnam  for  12,  and  Cuba  for  6  years. 

This  occasion  is  a  solemn  reminder  of 
the  tragic  plight  of  courageous  people,  of 
the  \'lolation  of  promises,  treaties  and 
inteniational  law.  and  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  freedom-loving  people  everywhere 
to  pur.sue  a  course  that  will  bring  peace 
to  those  in  captivity. 

In  the  last  several  weeks  our  press  has 
reported  new  eflort.s  to  break  down  trade 
barriers  into  the.se  countries,  new  en- 
deavors to  establish  cultural  exchange, 
and  new  attempts  by  captive  nations  to 
obtain  a  greater  measure  of  freedom.  We 
continue  to  hope  for  improvement  in 
enslaved  countries  and  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  there  will  be  no  more 
captivity. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  Americans  will 
join  in  observing  this  week  to  reaffirm 
their  concern  for  those  in  restricted  lands. 


The  Captive  Nations,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF     NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tention of  this  counti-y.  indeed  of  the 
entire  world,  is  presently  focused  on  the 
struggles  in  Asia.  Some  attention  is  also 
being  paid  to  the  crisis  in  the  Western 
AUiance  in  Europe.  But  one  area  of  con- 
tention in  this  age  of  international  up- 
heaval Is  given  little  notice.  This  area 
comprises  what  are  properly  called  the 
captive  nations. 

The  nations  which  disappeared  a-s  In- 
dependent entities  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain of  Josef  Stalin  two  decades  ago  are 
still  held  by  brute  force  within  the  pat- 
tern of  relationships  which  comprise  the 
Soviet  Communist  empire  established  by 
the  late  dictator.  The  methods  of  repres- 
sion of  dissent — there  is  no  question  of 
anything  stronger  such  as  outright  op- 
{xisition — may  now  be  more  subtle  than 
In  the  past,  but  they  are  still  actively 
used.  Students  demonstrate  against 
some  aspects  of  the  floundering  regime 
In  Prague  and  are  hauled  off  to  prison. 
Religion  Is  still  vigorously  attacked  in 
all  these  coiuitries.  Ties  with  the  West 
are  not  as  strongly  built  as  is  sometimes 
supposed.  Witness  the  refusal  to  allow 
the  Pope  to  attend  celebrations  of  the 
Polish  millennium  held  earlier  this  year. 

The  fate  of  those  brave  young  patriots 
who  defied  the  mechanized  power  of  the 
Red  army  In  Hungary  is  not  yet  fully 
known.  But  we  can  be  certain  that  it 
was  ail  unpleasant  one,  as  the  accounts 
of  the  mass  deportations  which  followed 
the  Soviet  Intervention  would  indicate. 
The  tales  of  horror  of  the  police  state 
which  exLsted  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Soviet  Union  before  the  revolt  in  1956 
have  been  admirably  recounted  in  the 
book  by  James  Michener,  "The  Bridge  at 
Andau." 

There  have  been  some  changes  in  the 
economic  management  policies  of  some 


of  the  states  fashioned  in  the  Soviet 
image.  However,  other  forms  of  what 
might  be  called  liberalization  have  not 
appeared.  The  absolute  monopoly  of 
power  is  still  held  by  the  currently  su- 
preme cliques  within  the  Commimist 
oligarchies  which  have  furnished  all  the 
leaders  since  the  Russians  conquered  the 
East  European  states.  The  basic  sources 
of  power  of  tiiese  repimes  is  still  that 
which  l-.elped  to  establish  and  cement 
their  capture  of  power  20  years  ago. 
These  sources  are  the  omnipresent 
domestic  police  apparatus  and  the  less 
obvious,  but  never-forgotten  might  of 
the  Red  army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  never  let  the 
dramatic  news  of  current  events  in  ocher 
parts  of  the  world,  and  here  at  home. 
cloud  our  realization  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  millions  of  huDian  beings  living 
under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  imperialism  and 
its  nefarious  agents.  We  must  do  our 
utmost  to  let  the  ordinary  citizens  of 
these  horrid  replicas  of  a  dark  ace  of 
despotism  know  that  we  do  remember 
them,  that  we  do  not  agree  that  their 
present  condition  is  either  morally  ac- 
ceptable or  permanent 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  here  in  this  bastion  of  fieedom  is  a 
correct  and  necessarj'  event.  We  are 
the  bulwark  aganist  the  tide  of  aggres- 
sion and  tyranny  w  hich  has  flowed  from 
the  state  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  and  their 
successors.  If  we  do  not  realize  that  the 
terrible  results  of  their  previous  actions 
are  still  existent  in  the  world  today,  then 
who  wUl  bother  or  dare  to  remember  and 
call  out  against  the  evii? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  add  here  my 
per.sonal  wish  that  it  will  not  be  long  in 
the  future  before  the  observance  of  this 
week  is  unnecessary.  I  want  to  extend 
to  the  unbowed  patriots  of  the  captive 
nations  my  deepest  sympathy  and  my 
sincerest  hopes  that  soon  we  may  be  able 
to  celebrate  with  them  the  achievement 
of  their  national  freedom  and  independ- 
ence 


New  Athens,  III.,  Centennial  Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  centenmal 
celebration  of  New  Athens.  HI.  Located 
In  St.  Clair  County  in  the  24th  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  New  Athens  prepared  an 
outstanding  3-day  commemoration  of  its 
100th  birthday. 

The  citizens  of  New  Atliens  are  proud 
of  their  town,  and  rightfully  so,  and 
scheduled  numerous  festivities  for  the 
occasion  New  Athens  boa.-^ts  some  of 
the  finest  farmland  in  the  Midwest:  its 
schools  and  churches  are  among  the  best. 
contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community,  and  its  local  Indiistries  have 
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fine  records  and  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  town's  progress  and  prosperity. 

New  Athens,  originally  known  as  Ath- 
en.';,  also  marks  the  spot  of  some  of  the 
initial  coiistniction  and  channelization 
woik  of  the  $77  million  Kaskaskia  navl- 
pattan  project  Tlie  residents  of  New 
Athens  and  their  neit^hbors  have  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  project:  it  is  fitting 
that  this  proud  community  of  1,923 
Khoiild  play  such  an  imiJoriant  role  In  the 
development  of  the  biggest  navigation 
and  flood  control  project  in  southern  Illi- 
nois. 

I  salute  New  Athens  and  consratulate 
Its  fine  people  on  their  town's  100th 
birthday. 


Resource  Development  Action  in 
Appalachia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF  kfnu-Cky 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  CARTER .  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  encouraged  by  the  determined  ef- 
forts of  rural  people  in  the  Appalachian 
area  of  Kentucky  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic base  by  drveloi^ine:  their  land  and 
water  resources.  They  are  moving  for- 
ward in  working  out  resource  problei.  ■; 
that  have  been  a  bottleneck  to  progress. 
I  have  been  following  with  interest  the 
Mill  Creek  small  watei-shed  project  in 
Monroe  County,  Ky..  my  home  county 
in  the  congres-sional  district  I  represent. 
It  is  a  gfxxi  example  of  local  action  that 
is  being  taken  with  State  and  Federal 
help.  It  is  an  indication  of  how  tools  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  are  being  put  to  work  in  combination 
with  the  small  watershed  program. 

The  project  work  plan  has  been  com- 
pleted and  is  under  agency  review  before 
being  presented  to  congressional  commit- 
tees for  approval  The  project  are?  is 
one  where  there  is  urgent  need  to  In- 
crea-se  family  income,  which,  of  course, 
affects  the  economy  of  the  entire  county. 
Farmland,  roads,  and  bridges  are  beset 
annually  by  damaging  floods.  This 
flooding  has  an  adverse  effect  not  only 
on  land  use,  but  on  the  economy  of  the 
watershed.  Cropland,  grassland,  and 
forestland  need  conservation  practices  if 
they  are  to  contribute  to  ecoiK)mic  sta- 
bility and  halt  erosion.  Hown-er.  majiy 
.  ^  of  the  people  involved  have  not  been  able 
financially  to  carry  out  this  work. 

The  Mill  Creek  project  was  approved 
for  help  under  section  203  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act.  As  a 
result,  farmers  have  already  started  to 
apply  needed  conservation  practices.  It 
Ls  significant,  I  think,  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  are  receiving  this  help 
have  not  been  reached  before  by  other 
prograims.  This  is  a  good  sign.  It  Is  an 
indication  that  the  purposes  of  tlie  Ap- 
palaichian  Act  are  beliig  fulfilled. 

The  land  UeaUnent  is  a  basic  element 
of  the  watershed  project  itself.  Plans 
call  for  all  feasible  measures  to  solve  soil 
and  water  problems  and,  in  addition,  to 


enhance  the  overall  economy  of  tlie  wa- 
tershed community,  esijeclally  low-in- 
come farms. 

The  city  of  Tompkinsville  will  have  a 
new  source  of  water  supply  from  a 
planned  72-acre  multipurpose  reservoir 
at  which  public  recreation  facilities  are 
also  U)  be  developed.  Growth  and  devel- 
opment of  Tomiikin.sville  presently  i.'-.  se- 
riously hampered  by  lack  of  adequate 
quality  water.  The  recreation  area  is 
expected  to  scne  over  18.000  people  an- 
nually. This  recreation  area  will  com- 
plement a  smaller  development  at  the 
adjacent  Old  Mulkey  House  State  Park. 
a  historic  shrine  dating  back  to  the  days 
of  Daniel  Boone. 

I  think  th-^se  fjcople  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous job  and  they  have  my  support, 
as  do  other  similar  small  wr.tershed  proj- 
ects in  the  area.  In  many  Appalachian 
communities,  the  sound  development  of 
natural  resources  is  the  main  hope  if 
sustained  benefits  arc  to  be  realized. 
Projects  such  as  Mill  Creek  .serve  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  tools  we  have 
given  rural  people  to  stimulate  economic 
activity. 


peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  must  be 
aware  of  our  sincere  concern  for  their 
plisht.  Tlie  flame  of  liberty  still  burns 
in  the  hearts  of  those  peoples  subjugated 
by  the  Communists.  We  as  a  nation 
must  at  all  times  be  willing  to  reklnd:.. 
that  flame. 


Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  celebrations  of  our  na- 
tional independence  and  individual 
freedom  echo  throughout  the  land.  We 
are  proud  of  our  demcKratic  heritage 
in  as  far  as  Americans  may  pursue  dis- 
tinctive courses  in  politics,  ecxjnomics, 
and  religion.  The  American  way  of  life 
is  characterized  by  personal  liberty.  We 
have  consistently  sympathized  with 
freedom  movements  throughout  the 
world  as  a  free  America  would  find  it 
hard  to  survive  in  a  world  dominated  by 
communism.  For  the  fourth  time  in  the 
last  five  decades  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged in  a  battle  to  contain  menacing 
imperialism.  But,  while  our  attention  is 
focused  on  southeast  Asia  let  us  not  for- 
get the  plight  of  the  hur>dreds  of  millions 
of  peoples  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Americans  are  apt  to  take  their 
freedom  for  granted.  We  unconsciously 
enjoy  our  Individual  liberties.  Disagree- 
ment and  criticism  in  politics,  a  profes- 
sion of  one's  own  choosing,  and  religious 
worship  based  on  individual  beliefs  have 
bc-come  so  essential  to  every  American 
that  they  are  pursued  without  second 
thought.  Captive  Nations  Week  must 
serve  as  a  time  when  the  American  people 
wUl  consider  their  fortunate  position, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  rededicate  them- 
selves to  the  peoples  hvlng  under  the 
oppressive  rule  of  the  Communists. 

As  the  world  continues  to  divide  it- 
self into  CAinps  of  haves,  and  have-nots. 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  our 
rcsponsibiUUes.  As  the  leader  In  the 
free  world  we  must  continue  our  policy 
of  building   bridges  to  the  East.     The 


Results  of  a  Public  Opinion  Survey  Taken 
in  North  Carolina's   Eighth  Congres- 
sional District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or    NORTH    CARoULNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3EN  rATIVES 

Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  REcopr^, 
I  am  including  the  results  of  my  animal 
public  opinion  survey  among  resident.^  f'. 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  o: 
North  Carolina. 

I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  to 
all  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  inform 
me  of  their  stands  on  some  of  the  i.ii- 
portant  issues  before  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. A  total  of  14,104  persons  com- 
pleted ciuestionnalres  and  mailed  them 
to  mv  Washington  office — a  return  of  ap- 
proximately 2,000  more  than  last  year. 

One  especially  gratifying  aspect  of  tliio 
year's  questionnaire  is  that  so  many  per- 
sons—I  would  estimate  a  majority- 
added  comments  elaborating  their  views 
on  one  or  more  of  the  questions  or  or. 
some  other  issue  of  concern  to  them 

It  is  interesting  to  obser\-c  that  a  ma- 
jority of  tho.se  answering  voted  agair.v 
a  proposed  International  Education  An 
but  for  an  International  Health  Act,  th  .r^ 
Indicating  that  the  answers  were  pivcii 
after  deliberation  and  thought. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the 
broadest  possible  cross  section  of  district 
residents  and  returns  were  received  from 
all  of  the  counties  of  the  district.  Thi.s 
would  indicate  that  the  responses  consti- 
tute a  fair  reflection  of  the  thinking  of 
Eighth  District  residents. 

The  answers  were  tabulated  by  Data 
Management,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  DC . 
by  the  use  of  data  processing  equipment. 

Following  are  the  questions  asked  in 
the  1966  poll  and  the  responses  by  num- 
bers and  percentages: 

1  Which  of  the  following  policies  would 
you  hke  to  see  the  US   follow  In  Vietnam? 

Percent 
(A)   Continue  present  pollcv-   (2,070).-     H- 7 

(b)  Wlthdmw  all  U.S.   combat   troops       _  ^ 

12,193)   --    --    ^^  -^ 

(c)  Tranafer  U.S.  troops  to  coastal  en- 

claves and  fight  a  strictly  de- 
fensive war    (653> ■*  ° 

(d)  Expand  air  attacka  agalnat  North 

Vietnam  to  Include  Uidustrlal 
targets,  close  to  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong to  reduce  the  flow  of  wnr 
supplies  to  South  Vietnam,  and 
do  whatever  else  Is  nece«sar>'  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  succesaful 
oonclualon  eyen  at  tbe  rlak  of 
tntervenuon     by     Bed     Cblna 

(9.048)     °Z* 

No   answer    (982) 


Please  note  tliat  this  questionnaire  list- 
ing tlie  foregoing  questions  was  circu- 
lated before  the  present  stepted-up  air 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam. 

2  TJie  President  h.aB  proposed  a  new  pro- 
pr.im  under  which  the  government  would 
subsidize  rents  of  families  eligible  for  public 
liouslng  but  who  would  reside  in  housing 
\ir.lts  provided  by  non-profit,  low -dividend, 
o.'  cooperative  housing  owners.  (The  family 
would  pay  25':;  of  Its  Income  for  rent  and 
t.ne  Federal  Government  woulc  p;iy  the  rest) . 
I>j  you  favor  this  proposal? 

Percent 

Yl-»    (1.708) 12.1 

No     (12.028) 85.3 

No  answer    (368) 2.6 

3.  The  President  has  proposed.  In  addition 
:o  existing  financial  aid.";  to  cities  for  urban 
renewal,  etc.,  spending  82,3  billion  during  the 
next  6  years  for  what  he  c.iUs  a  massive  dem- 
onstration cities  program.  Certain  cities 
a.'-ound    the    country    would    be    selected    as 

demonstration  cities,"  and  a  federal  co- 
ordinator would  be  assigned  to  each  one, 
IXi  you  favor  tliis  proposal? 

Percent 

Yes    (1.436) 10.2 

No    (12.339) 87.5 

No  answer  (329) 2.3 

4  TTie  President  is  proposing  the  Inter- 
rntional  Edtjcation  Act  of  1966.  '•to  give  chil- 
dren in  other  continents  the  same  head 
start  we  are  trying  to  give  our  own  children." 
Do  you  favor  this  program? 

Percent 

Yes    (2538) 18.0 

Nj   (ll.ca4) 78.2 

Noanswer  (532) 3.8 

5.  The  President  Is  also  proposing  the  In- 
ternational Health  Act  of  1966,  "to  wipe  out 
smallpox,  malaria,  and  control  yellow  fever 
over  most  of  the  world  In  this  decade."  Do 
you  favor  this  program? 

Percent 

Yes    (7,836) 55.6 

No   (5.4B9) 38.8 

Noanswer  (779) 5.5 

6.  D3  you  believe  the  U.S.  should  provide 
funds  to  assist  over-populated  countries  in 
promoting  tairtii  couu-ol? 

Percent 

Yes    (6406) --     45.4 

No   (7.026) -     49  8 

Noanswer   (672) 4.8 

7.  Would  you  favor  civil  right*  legisla- 
tion— 

(a)  To  give  the  Federal  Government  Juris- 
diction over  the  selection  of  Juries  In  state 
courts  to  assure  noa-dlscriminatory  Jury 
6electl(3n? 

Percent 

Yes    (1,542) 10.0 

Nj    (12.026) 85.3 

No  answer  (636) 3.  8 

(b)  To  confer  autliorlty  oX  federal  court* 
to  prosecute  persons  charged  with  murdering, 
assaulting  or  Intimildating  those  engaged  In 
civil  rights  actlvUies? 

Percent 

Yes    (3.406) 24.1 

No   (10.023) 71.1 

Noanswer  (675) 4.8 

(c)  To  prohibit  racial  dlBcrimlnation  in 
the  sale  or  rental  of  housing? 

Percent 

Yes    (2.234) 15.8 

No    (10.994) 77.8 

Nj  answer  (876; 6.  8 

B  Would  yoti  favor  granting  indtistry  a 
tax  credit  for  expenses  Inrurred  In  operating 
on-thf-Job  training  programs  for  unskilled 
labcir? 

Percent 

Yes    (8.R«6) 63.0 

No   (4637) 82.9 

No  anrwer    (681) 4.1 
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9.  Would  you  favor  recognition  and  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  of  Red  China? 

Percent 

Yes    (3914) 27.8 

No    (9.177) 65    1 

Noanswer  (1,013) 7.1 

10.  Would  you  favor  legislation  which 
would  invoke  binding  compulsory  arbitration 
in  labor-management  disputes  involving 
public  services  or  which  threaten  Ureparable 
damage  to  the  national  Interest? 

Percent 

Yes    (10.567) 74.9 

No    (2,699) 19.1 

No  answer    (838) 6.0 

11.  Do  you  favor  four-year  term£  for  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress? 

Percent 

Tea    (8.521) 60.4 

No    (4.968) 35.2 

No  answer   (615) 4.4 

12.  The  President  Is  recommending  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  anti-poverty  program.  The 
appropriation  last  year  was  tl'^^  billion  and 
the  request  this  year  is  for  an  additional 
♦  1%  billion.     Would  you  recommend: 

Percent 
(a)    Increasing  and  expanding  the  pro- 
gram as  recommended?  (1.197i  .       8  5 
^b)    Ending    the    program   altogether? 

(6.866)     48.7 

(c)  Reducing  tiie  money  sfjent  on  it? 

(3.513)     24.9 

(d)  Keeping  It  at  the  present   level? 

(2,942)     20.9 

No  answer    (412) 2.9 

13.  Do  you  favor  stricter  laws  regulating 
the  rights  of  Individuals  to  purchase  fire- 
arms? 

Percent 

Yes    (8.912)-. 63.2 

No    (4.695) 33.3 

No  answer   (497) 3.5 

14.  Do  your  favor  federal  standards  for 
the  transporting  and  sale  of  dogs,  cats  and 
other  animals  for  use  In  medical  research : 

Percent 

Yes    (8995) 63.8 

No    (3.810) 27.0 

Noanswer  (1.299) 9.2 


encompassing  the  ancient  and  proud  na- 
tions oi  eastern  and  middle  Europe. 

These  peoples'  resistance  to  subjuga- 
tion has  expressed  itself  again  and 
again — in  the  East  German  revolt  of 
1&53.  in  the  Polish  stirrings  of  1956.  in 
the  gr(»at  Hungarian  uprising  of  1956, 
and  in  the  individual  decisions  of  some 
4  million  East  Germans  to  seek  freedom 
in  the  West. 

Tyranny  lakes  many  forms  To  con- 
tinue to  work  for  liberty  from  witliin  the 
modem  totalitarian  states  requires  a  rare 
courage  and  tenacity.  It  is  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  tills  eighth  Captive  Nations 
Day  lakes  place  on  the  22d  anniversarj-  of 
a  pi-asp  for  freedom  by  men  with  ju.st 
such  qualities  On  July  20,  1944.  the  men 
of  the  German  re.sistance  carried  out 
their  plan  to  rid  Germany  and  the  world 
of  Hitler  and  Hitlensni — and  only  the 
most  bitter  misfortune  prevented  their 
success. 

To  all  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
for  freedom  in  middle  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope, we  in  the  West  and  their  countrj- 
men  owe  a  great  debt  of  gi-atitude.  Tliey 
have  helped  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of 
liberty  that  Nazi  and  Communist  govern- 
ments worked  to  snufi  out. 

For  ourselves,  we  must  pursue  policies 
that  Eld  tlie  countries  of  middle  and 
eastern  Europe  in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
greater  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  encourage  the  tenden- 
cies tbward  economic  liberalization  that 
have  already  laegun.  We  must,  despite 
the  conflict  in  Asia,  go  on  lo  build  the 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe  tliat  offer  the 
best  hope  of  an  expansion  of  indi\idual 
freedom  for  tiie  captive  peoples. 


CapHre  Nations  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  today  In  marking  Captive 
Nations  Day  as  a  part  of  the  observance 
cf  Captive  Nations  Week  from  July  17 
through  July  23. 

Liberty  is  our  dearest  possession  in  the 
United  States.  It  Is  a  condition  of  life 
ve  seek  not  for  ourselves  alone  but  for 
all  men,  everyv^-hcre.  It  Is  Important, 
therefore,  that  wc  remind  ourselves  today 
of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  living 
in  bondage  and  of  their  aspirations  to  be- 
come free  to  choose  their  own  destinies. 

Although  the  WesteiTi  nations  have 
r;rantcd  independence  and  freedom  to 
more  than  50  nations  since  World  War  II, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  only  retained 
its  19th  century  empire  In  the  east,  and 
south  but  extended  its  sway  to  the  west, 


A  Potential  Pre«MkiitiaI  CandiiUte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

Of    KtNTrTKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^T^VES 

Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  CARTER  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these 
turbulent  and  troublesome  times.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  a  gentle- 
man who,  I  believe  warrants  the  Nation's 
serious  consideration  because  of  his  high 
qualifications  and  capabilities.  The  gen- 
tleman to  whom  I  have  reference  is  Mr 
Potter  Stewart,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  was  appointed  to 
his  position  by  former  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1958  at  the  young  age  of  43. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  he  was 
the  second  youngest  Ju,«:tice  to  have  been 
appointed  to  such  a  position  in  105  years 
Justice  Stewart  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  other  areas  as  well,  which  prompts 
me  to  can  him  to  your  attention  as  I  feel 
this  young  Ass(X'iate  Justice  is  one  who 
should  be  given  serious  consideration  as 
a  potential  presidential  candidate. 

Justice  Stewart  was  bom  on  January 
25.  1915,  in  Jackson.  Mich.,  but  he  lived 
the  major  portion  of  his  life  tn  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  attending  the  Cincinnati  pub- 
lic schools  and  later  Hotchkiss  School  oT 
Connectlnrt  on  a  scholarship.    Poll(Twlr.g 
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graduation  from  Hotchklss.  he  entered 
Yale  University  on  a  scholarship  and, 
prior  to  his  graduation  In  1937.  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Yale  Dally  News.  He 
graduated  with  a  B-A.  degree  and  with 
cum  laude  honors.  He  was  unable  to 
decide  after  graduation  whether  to  pur- 
sue his  Interest  In  law  or  Journalism. 
But  after  a  year  at  Cambridge  on  a 
Henry  Fellowship,  he  returned  to  Yale 
Law  School.  Justice  Stewart  was  again 
active  in  student  organizations.  He  won 
the  Moot  Court  Competition,  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Yale  Law  Journal,  and  grad- 
uated in  1941  with  an  LL.B.  degree  and 
cum  laude  honors. 

Justice  Stewart  was  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  Bar  Association  in  1941.  He  began 
his  practice  in  New  York  and  remained 
there  until  1942  when  his  Navy  Reserve 
unit  was  called  Into  active  service.  He 
served  3  years  on  active  sea  duty  and 
humorously  refers  to  his  service  as  a 
"sort  of  a  'Mr.  Roberts'  Navy — scared  to 
death  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  time 
and  bored  the  rest."  Mr.  Stewart  may 
be  too  modest,  however,  because  during 
those  3  years  of  sea  duty  he  received 
three  battle  stars. 

Upon  his  discharge  In  1945  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, he  returned  to  his  law  practice 
in  New  York  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Mary  Ann  Bertles,  of  Long  Island,  N.''.'., 
whom  he  married  on  April  24,  1945.  He 
continued  to  practice  there  until  1047 
when  he  decided  to  move  his  family, 
which  then  included  a  daughter,  back  to 
Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Stewart  not  only  moved  back  to  Ills 
hometown  but  into  a  rich  tradition  in 
law  and  politics  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  his  father.  James  Garfield 
Stewart.  Among  the  many  positions  his 
father  held  were  the  ofBce  of  mayor  of 
Cincinnati  and  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio.  At  one  time  he  was  .xn 
unsuccessful  Republican  candidate  tor 
the  Governor's  office  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pot- 
ter Stewart  was  a  dedicated  attorney  but 
he  found  himself  being  lured  into  pub.  Ic 
office  by  1950  when  he  began  a  3 -year 
tenure  as  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati 
Council.  He  served  as  vice  mayor  from 
1952  to  1953  but  rejected  the  opportunity 
to  campaign  for  the  mayor's  oflQce  In 
order  to  spend  more  time  with  his  family 
which  was  now  complete  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  sons. 

He  was  only  allowed  a  year's  seclusion 
from  public  office,  however,  for  he  was 
soon  called  upon  to  serve  on  the  Sixth 
District  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  It  was  a  difficult  de- 
cision; for  although  he  wished  to  be  a 
Justice,  he  had  not  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity would  come  so  soon.  He  wanted 
to  continue  his  law  practice,  but  he  fi- 
nally decided  to  accept  the  opportunity, 
and  on  April  27,  1954,  Mr.  Potter  Stewart 
was  appointed  to  the  court  of  appeals. 
The  courage  with  which  Justice  Stewart 
pursued  justice  and  the  ability  he  showed 
in  deciding  issues  did  not  go  unnoticed. 
During  the  Senate  recess  of  1958,  a  va- 
cancy occurred  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  Justice  Stewart  was  called 
upon  to  fill  this  position. 

It  Is  most  difficult  for  one  to  assess  the 
philosophy  of  a  Justice  and  even  more 
difficult  for  a  layman  to  undertake  such 


a  task  during  a  few  moments  on  the  floor. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  a 
few  of  the  more  pertinent  areas  where 
Justice  Stewart  has  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  our  society.  He  has 
been  categorized  as  a  "swingman."  "con- 
servative." and  various  other  classifica- 
tions; but  he  defies  all  catecories  except 
that  of  a  "Justice."  His  voting  record 
places  him  in  the  conservative  category. 
Justice  Stewart  is  an  advocate  of  judicial 
restraint  which  influences  his  decisions 
such  as  the  school  prayer  rulings,  for  on 
three  separate  occasions  he  was  the  lone 
dissenter,  standing  for  the  right  of  chil- 
dren to  voluntarily  participate  in  re- 
ligious activities. 

Conversely,  he  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  some  decisions  which  iiave  liber- 
alized our  crimirml  procedure  with 
needed  refoi-m.  Throughout  his  tenure 
Justice  Stewart  has  supported  the  right 
for  accused  to  have  counsel  and  has, 
therefore,  been  the  guide  for  applymg 
the  sixth  amendment  to  the  States  which 
requires  a  counsel  to  be  appointed  for  in- 
diN;ents  in  all  State  criminal  trials.  The 
examples  could  continue  but  the  impor- 
tant point  Is  that  Justice  Stewart  has 
exemplified  courage  and  qualifications 
both  as  a  speaker  for  the  minority  and  as 
a  leader  of  the  majority. 

His  ability  and  achievements  not  only 
compel  us  to  honor  him  as  a  capable  ad- 
mii\lstrator  of  the  law  but  obligates  us 
to  seriously  consider  liim  as  a  potential 
candidate  for  President  of  our  Nation. 


Captive  Nation*  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    UASSACHUSITTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  following  as  it  does 
our  own  Independence  Day  here  In  the 
United  Stat€s,  is  a  time  to  hail  the  force- 
fulness  and  the  fortitude  of  those  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  who  have  maintained 
their  identity  and  independence  despite 
all  the  vicissitudes  and  would-be  domi- 
nance to  which  they  have  been  victim. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  reminder 
to  all  the  world  that  the  spirit  of  man 
prevails  no  matter  what  the  physical 
conditions  to  which  he  Is  subjected.  The 
nations  which  have  been  caught  up  in 
the  net  of  Commimist  domination  have 
never  ceased  to  exist  as  entitles,  person- 
alities in  their  own  right.  The  Iron  Cur- 
tain which  fell  around  them  never 
smothered  them.  The  dominance  of  that 
communism  which  sought  to  amalga- 
mate them  Into  one  cohesive  mass  has 
never  succeeded  in  erasmg  their  iden- 
tities. Each  of  the  captive  nations  is 
today  as  readily  identifiable  as  it  was 
before  the  heavy  hand  of  modern  com- 
munism fell  upon  it. 

Among  these  nations  were  those  whose 
history  of  Independence  dates  from  the 
Middle  Ages — such  as  Poland,  Lithuania, 
Hungary.     Some  were  nations  of  great 


modem  development,  such  as  Czecho- 
slovakia. Whether  by  tradition  or  recent 
training,  all  were  nations  whose  inde- 
pendence had  been  hailed  in  the  20th 
century  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  self- 
determination  of  peoples. 

The  attempted  subjugation  by  com- 
munism was,  therefore,  the  more  to  bi- 
deplored.  It  was  too.  however,  the  more 
to  be  withstood.  And  it  has,  indeed,  beiii 
withstood  valiantly  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people.  The  basis  of  the 
tenacity  of  separate  statehood  lies  in  tlie 
spirit  of  the  people  who  compose  thcie 
individual  nations.  There  cnduranoi, 
their  courage,  their  patriotism  have  per- 
sisted in  the  current  era  as  they  pcrsi.stcd 
before  communism  became  a  threat  to 
the  free  world.  These  nations  shared  a 
history  of  collective  sacrifices  witiiiti 
their  separate  groups,  of  incredible  hard- 
ships endured  because  of  their  determi- 
nation to  maintain  their  identity  in  spitt 
of  all  aggression,  and  their  faith  in  the 
enduring  fruits  of  their  efforts. 

In  recent  decades  we  could  but  deplore 
the  plight  of  these  capitive  nations 
Theirs  was  a  common  fate  of  political 
domination  over  peoples  whose  natioii.il 
spirit  had  never  succumbed,  whose  na- 
tional characteristics  had  never  been 
overcome,  who  carried  a  torch  lighted  by 
a  memory  of  past  freedom  and  shlnin? 
hope  for  the  future. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  seems  to 
have  been  renewed  hope.  Tliere  have 
been  brave  signs  of  protest  against  t.he 
regime  superimposed  by  communism 
There  has  been  open  defiance  of  it  and 
evidence  of  a  renewed  independence  of 
spirit. 

^  In  honoring  Captive  Nations  Week  we 
hail  this  love  of  freedom,  this  spirit  of 
liberty,  and  the  faith  that  endures  and 
motivates  man  to  withstand  all  domi- 
nation. 


Report  From  Con^eMman  Lester  L.  Wolff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Afonday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  a  Congress- 
man is  to  keep  his  constituents  Informed 
on  the  major  Issues  of  the  day.  I  would 
like  to  include  In  the  Record  a  report  to 
my  constituents  stating  my  opinions  in 
recent  developments  and  activities  in 
Washington ; 
A  Report  Prom  Your  Congressman  Lester  L 

WoLFT.     Third     Congressional     District, 

New  York 

Dear  Neighbor:  The  developments  In 
Washington  that  affect  today's  fast-moving 
events  In  the  world,  the  nation  and  In  our 
District  maXe  It  vitally  important  that  you  be 
constantly  apprised  of  the  active  part  your 
Congressional  representative  has  assumed 
and  will  continue  to  assume  In  shaping  these 
developmenf.s.  In  order  to  keep  you  In- 
formed of  my  activities  In  Washington  on 
your  behalf,  I  shall  continue  to  send  you 
this  report.  I  am  presently  engaged  In  the-^e 
activities:    Viet   Nam.  space,   foreign  affairs. 


jpt  noise,  conservation,  ooeanographlc  de- 
velopment, consumer  protection,  Industry 
rind  job  development  on  Long  Island.  Post 
Office  matters,  draft  problems,  Veteran  af- 
f  ir^.  find  current  government  approprta- 
•  ir.p.  I  thought  you  would  be  Interested 
.:;  a  more  detailed  report  on  some  of  tliese 
mitters. 

vietn.*m:   the  bomdinc  or  hanoi  and 

liAU-HONG    OIL    DUMPS 

My  position:  On  the  morning  of  tiie  day 
that  I  learned  the  Admiuibtratlon  had 
ordered  the  bombing  of  oil  HuppUes  at  Hanoi 
6!.d  Hiiiphong.  I  made  the  following  state- 
ment on  th:  floor  of  the  Houes: 

"It  Is  easy  to  destroy.  Our  capability  goes 
much  further  than  ttic  dtstrucUon  of  oil 
diimps.  We  can  destroy  nil  of  Viet  Nam  and 
much  more,  if  ue  so  desire.  However,  our 
purpose  Is  not  to  destroy  a  nation,  but  to 
p<'rmlt  a  people  the  opportunity  to  build  a 
nitlon.  This  is  a  more  difficult  task.  The 
consequences  of  our  recent  action  only  await 
time.  We  have  taken  a  big  chance.  1  wauld 
have  preferred  our  glvlnp  one  more  try  for 
a  bilateral  ce«se-fire.  Since  tliere  are  none 
of  the  "King's  Men'  around,  we  can't  put  back 
that  which  has  fallen.  I  hope  that  this  is 
not  a  prelude  to  one-upmanship  that  would 
bring  us  Into  an  expiinded  war  Instead  of 
the  intended  peace.  People  who  have  noth- 
ing to  loBe  become  desperate  people.  Desper- 
ate people  do  desperate  tilings." 

TR-\DING   STAMPS    ADfr  TO   COST    OF  FOOD 

My  fight  to  alert  consumers  to  the  wide- 
spread abuses  of  the  Inadequately  regulated 
trading  stamp  Industry,  which  result  In  In- 
creased food  costs,  has  at  last  been  confirmed 
by  a  U  S.  Govenmicut-spansored  report.  The 
long-awaited  retulLs  of  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Food  Miirketiiig  independent  survey 
corroborate  the  findings  of  my  exhaustive 
CongressionaJ  lnvestlg.ition  cf  the  Industry's 
acllvlLies  In  the  food  field.  My  Investigation, 
conducted  at  my  personal  expense,  concluded, 
as  did  the  Commission  report,  that  the  bll- 
lion-doUar  trading  sUimps  Industry,  which 
does  a  large  part  of  its  business  in  the  retaU 
food  trade,  makes  Its  swollen  profits  at  the 
cost  of  adding  considerably  to  your  food  bill. 
The  results  of  the  Presidents  Committee 
report  bear  out  my  contention  tliat,  while  a 
properly  regulated  stamp  Industry  can  per- 
form a  valuable  promotional  service  to  the 
retail  food  business,  the  present  uneven  state 
regulations  are  entirely  unsatisfactory  and 
cost  you,  the  consumer,  an  added  2%  each 
week  on  your  grocery  budget. 

The  Independent  report  of  tiie  Commission 
cites  trading  stamps  as  "a  form  of  promotion 
whose  costc  are  borne  largely  by  consumers  " 
and  points  to  the  "1964  figures  of  2  billion 
dolLira  spent  for  advertising  food  and  680 
aiiUion  spent  for  trading  stamps  by  ret-iilers 
as  significant  In  the  size  of  the  food  bill  that 
year.  "  Recent  rises  in  tlie  cost  of  living  have 
been  substantially  the  result  of  Increased 
food  prices. 

Thus,  the  Commifislon  survey  results  sup- 
port the  basic  fact  that  emergiKl  from  my 
Informal  Congressional  Inquiry :  that  part  of 
the  inflationary  trend  resulting  from  spiral- 
Lng  food  prices  Is  attribut,ible  to  the  lack  of 
proper  regulation  of  the  trading  stamp  in- 
du.<;try.  Before  the  close  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. I  shall  have  Introduced  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  creation  of  a  federal  uading  stamp 
agency  to  bring  about  the  end  of  practices 
that  dip  Into  your  pocket. 

TOUR  FEDERAL  TAX  DOLLAR  AT  WORK   IN  THE 
DISTRICT 

As  your  Congressman.  I  believe  It  is  my 
responsibility  to  secure  for  the  District  as 
many  federal  grants  and  contracts  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  past  week  I  was  gratified  to 
announce  the  latest  In  a  series  of  grants  and 
contracts  awarded  In  the  District  during  the 
past  2  years:  a  $333,000  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  for  a  com- 


munity mental  health  center  In  Woodbury;  a 
$74  105.495  Navy  contract  to  Grumman  Air- 
craft for  production  of  AS-A  aircraft;  a  $G5,- 
000  grant  from  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Adralnistnition  toward  the  cofn  of 
sewage  plant  .idditlons  in  Great  Neck:  a  Post 
Office  Dept  contract  for  a  new  30  000  square 
foot  post  office  in  Roslyn  Heights. 

OmCIAL    TRTP    TO     ARCENTTNA 

My  visit  to  Buenos  Aires  was  made  on  be- 
half of  cur  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
invitation  of  Dep.  Arturo  Mor  Rolg.  then 
President  of  the  Argentine  National  Con- 
gress. On  my  return  from  Argentina,  less 
than  a  week  before  the  coup  there.  I  called 
the  pohtical  situation  lu  tiiat  country  'vola- 
tile' and  one  in  which  anything  could  hap- 
pen. My  evaluation  of  the  situation  was 
based  on  5  days  of  intensive  talks  with 
President  Arturo  Illia,  his  Min.  of  War.  Gen. 
Castro  Sanchez.  Min.  of  Defense  Leopoldo 
Suaree.  and  others  in  the  congress,  the  Illla 
cabinet  and  military.  All  expressed  to  me 
deep  concern  over  the  threat  posed  to  their 
government.  They  also  voiced  their  deter- 
mination to  do  all  In  their  power  to  pre- 
serve the  constitutional  government  in 
Argentina,  a  course  our  own  nation  and  I 
favored. 

The  ousting  of  Illia's  administration  is. 
to  my  mind,  a  real  setback  for  Argentina. 
He  had  served  for  almost  3  years  and  had 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  repair 
the  economic  ravages  to  his  country 
caused  by  years  of  Peronism.  He  had 
ambitious  plans,  both  economic  and  social, 
designed  to  complete  his  nation's  recovery. 

When  I  returned  to  Washington  after  my 
5  day  visit  to  Argentina,  I  was  able  to  sup- 
ply valuable  Information  on  the  Argentine 
situation  to  Washington  omcials  responsible 
for  our  Latin  American  policy. 

TAPE    A    MESSAGE    TO    THE    MEN    IN    SERVICE 

To  help  keep  the  lines  of  communication 
open  to  otir  servicemen  overseas,  my  Port 
Washington  office  will  continue  its  tape-a- 
message  service  and  forward  your  message  at 
no  cost.  To  avoid  delay,  call  7C7-4343  for 
an  appointment. 

AN    INVITATION 

If  you  desire  more  detailed  inXormatlon  on 
the  matters  reported  above,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me.  Planning  to  visit 
Waslilngtou?  Visit  our  office  (Room  1629. 
Longworth  Bulldmg ) .  To  those  of  you 
piaiamng  vacatloi^  In  the  coming  months, 
may  I  extend  my  best  wishes  for  a  most  en- 
joyable time. 

Sincerely. 

Lester  L.  Wolff. 


We  Muft  Not  Forget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVlCKER 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  will  mark  tlie  eighth  annual  com- 
memoration in  this  country  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Since  1959.  at  the  request 
of  the  Congress,  our  Presidents  have 
issued  the  call  to  all  Americans  tx)  re- 
member tlie  sorry  circumstances  which 
prevail  within  the  area  of  Europe  dom- 
inated by  the  presence  or  fear  of  the 
Red  Army.  It  behooves  all  who  love  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  who  believe  that 
freedom  and  national  .self-determination 
are  just  goals  of  political  action  to  once 


aguin  reassert  their  feelings  on  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Communist  dictatorships  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

We  who  have  been  nurtured  in  the 
traditions  of  justice  and  tiie  right  of  man 
to  govern  himself  cannot  prudently  or 
morally  stand  by  and  not  decry  the 
terrible  state  of  affairs  in  the  captive 
nations.  It  Is  unprudent  to  ignore  an 
evil  which  threat^s  all  we  hold  dear.  It 
would  be  an  insuTt  to  our  beliefs  not  to 
proclaim  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the 
plight  of  millions  now  held  in  bondage 
by  the  criminal  tecliniques  of  Communis* 
domination. 

We  have  our  roster  of  heroes  who  have 
fought  and  often  died  to  make  the 
heritage  we  take  so  easily  for  granted  a 
living  and  strong  reality.  We  may  well 
not  remember  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
suffered  a  grievious,  but  not  mortal,  blow- 
when  oUier  national  patriots  behind  the 
wail  of  Soviet  armed  power  fought  for 
hbeny  and  perished  in  Uie  attempt.  Tlie 
names  of  such  men  as  Nikola  Petkov,  of 
Bulgaria  and  Jan  Masaryk,  of  Czecho- 
slovakia should  be  engraved  on  the 
tableaus  of  those  who  held  human  free- 
dom and  dignity  dearer  even  thaii  life. 

Thousands  died  opixising  tlie  Imposi- 
tion of  Communist  n^fdmes.  Tliousands 
more  perished  or  suffered  terribly  in  the 
years  which  followed  when  the  new 
tyrannies  were  deslroyLng  all  opposition. 
In  some  cases,  large  segments  of  the 
naii\e  population  were  deported  to  camps 
in  the  Soviet  Union  '*hen  tliat  state 
unilaterally  prochumed  that  sraaD  his- 
toric nations  were  hencefortli  part  of  the 
CommunL-Jt  Empire  of  Moscow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  events  were  not  a 
tragedy  in  the  sense  of  being  caused  by 
the  actions  of  the  small  nations  of  East- 
ern Euroi>e  themselves.  The  creation 
of  Communist  puppets  was  the  result  of 
the  cvnical  and  cruel  acts  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Uiilon.  The  nations  now 
called  "captive"  were  the  victun.s  of  both 
the  desire  for  dominance  which  ha.';  long 
characterized  the  Russian  state,  and  of 
the  sordid  urge  to  impose  communism 
even  when  it  wa-s  not  ihe  choice  of  the 
!>eople.  These  brave  nations  were  the 
victims  of  one  of  the  most  colossal  rob- 
beries of  histor\-.  At  just  the  time  when 
they  felt  that  the  future  was  bright  with 
promise,  when  the  hideous  terror  of  Nazi 
occupation  was  ended,  when  the  course 
of  national  development  was  apparently 
clear,  they  were  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  groups  of  men  who  would  not  serve 
the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  Communist  conspirators  who  came 
to  absolute  power  were  interested  in  two 
thli'.gs.  One  was  to  stifle  all  opposition 
to  the  .satisfaction  of  thei;-  shameful  de- 
sire for  Uital  power.  The  other  was  to 
see  that  the  demands  of  the  source  of 
their  strength,  the  So\-iet  Union,  were 
met.  The  result  was  not  only  the  de- 
struction of  liberty,  but  subservience  to 
the  goals  of  an  alien  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  militarj'  power 
and  a  local  daemomc  pchce  apparatus 
cannot  perpetually  hold  dovm  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  human  beings  for 
liberty  and  dignity  for  themselves  and 
their  nations.  We  may  be  sure  that  our 
call  to  the  enslaved  peoples  during  this 
week  will  not   go  unheeded.     They  will 
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know  that  our  belief  in  their  eventual 
deliverance  Is  correct.  Let  me  then  ex- 
tend my  personal  wish  to  these  brave, 
unfortunate  peoples,  that  the  light  of 
freedom  will  soon  shine  again  In  their 
lands. 
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Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  coNNEcncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  IS,  1966 
Mr  ST  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  at  this  time  we  observe  Captive 
Nations  Week,  dedicated  to  the  mUlions 
of  people  suffering  under  the  yokes  of 
communism  in  the  countries  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe  who  are  our  silent 
allies  in  the  worldwide  conflict  between 
the  forces  of  liberty  and  Communist 
tyranny.  This  observance  has  become 
traditional  since  a  unanimous  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  designating  this 
particular  week  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  July  of  1959. 

Although  east-central  Europe  today  Is 
a  showcase  of  Communist  failures,  as 
shown  by  the  continuing  national  sm 
and  allegiance  to  Western  democratic 
Ideals  of  the  peoples  within  this  area, 
progress  toward  the  liberation  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  has  been  laborious  and  too 
slow  to  satisfy  popular  demands.  The 
"liberalization"  of  the  totalitarian  rule 
In  Eastern  Europe  is  still  held  flrmly  in 
check  by  the  Communist  regimes,  which 
invariablv  draw  the  line  the  moment  the 
Communist  Party's  monopoly  on  power 
and  ideas  is  threatened.  The  status  quo 
In  east-central  Europe  has  been  and  still 
is  perpetuated  by  the  force  of  the  Com- 
munist overlords;  little  progress  has 
been  made  toward  securing  the  right  of 
self-determination;  the  peoples  remain 
under  alien  rule  and  are  still  denied  basic 
human  rights. 

We  in  the  free  nations  must  continue 
to  stand  fast  by  our  solemn  pledges  to 
defend  freedom  and  self-determination 
where  it  still  exists  and  to  help  extend 
It  wherever  possible,  if  we  are  to  keep 
alive  the  hopes  of  enslaved  peoples  so 
they  will  continue  their  struggle  and 
their  efforts  for  survival.  We  must  re- 
affirm the  conviction  that  a  policy  of 
peaceful  evolution  must  not  digress  from 
the  primary  objective— an  east-central 
Europe  unfettered  by  totalitarian  re- 
gimes. By  reaffirming  our  Ideals  em- 
bodied in  the  concept  as  represented  by 
Captive  Nations  Week,  we  encourage 
these  peoples  and  contribute  toward  the 
ultimate  achievement  of  that  goal.  We 
help  to  lighten  their  buiden  of  suffering 
and  degradation. 

Of  utmost  importance  to  the  righteous 
cause  of  these  people  is  our  discussion  of 
this  problem,  which  focuses  attention  on 
the  treatment  of  these  captives  by  their 
Communist  masters  and  helps  to  expose 
the  ruthless  face  and  features  of  Com- 
munist imperialism  for  all  the  world  to 
see.  In  these  days  of  swift  historic 
changes,    when    east-central    European 


Communists  are  themselves  beginning  to 
speak  out,  even  by  inference,  of  the  il- 
legality of  Soviet  imperialistic  annexa- 
tions, the  free  peoples  and  their  govern- 
ments have  an  added  duty  of  being  heard 
clearly  and  forcefully  on  this  key  prob- 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  Join  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  as  a 
way  of  demonstrating  our  support  of 
these  nations  in  their  efforts  to  gain  free- 
dom to  chart  their  own  futures.  It  is 
ovir  way  of  expressing  renewed  assurance 
to  all  captive  and  oppressed  nations  of 
the  world  that  we  stand  for  freedom, 
justice,  and  human  dignity  for  all  man- 
kind. 


Addreit  of  Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty,  Second 
Congressional  District,  Rhode  Island, 
Before  the  American  Association  of 
School  Librarians'  Convention,  New 
York  Hilton,  July  11,1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   »HOD«   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 

ADDRESS    OF    HON.    JOHN    E.    POGARTY,    SECOND 
CONGRES.SIONAL       DISTRICT.      RHODE       ISLAND. 

Before     the     American      Association      of 

School     Librakians'      Convention,     New 

York  Hilton.  July  11.  1966 

School  libraries  are  caught  In  the  middle 

of    a    whirlwind.      This    whirlwind    win    tosa 

American     education     into     the     uncharted 

future  of  all  Western  civilization. 

Never  before  In  recorded  history  have  a 
people  tiu-ned  so  decisively  to  formal  edu- 
c.-itlon  as  the  basis  for  reaching  their  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  goals.  The  In- 
dustrial revolution  depended  on  the  human 
body  not  the  human  mind.  The  electronic 
and  the  nuclear  revolution  will  Increasingly 
depend  on  the  power  and  flexibility  of  highly 
trained   Intelligence. 

As  school  Ubrnrlans.  you  must  not  try  to 
take  shelter  from  this  educational  whirl- 
wind Such  an  act  would  Invite  dlsa.ster.  In- 
stead, fivce  the  wind  at  Its  strongest  point, 
the  electronic  processing  of  Intelligence  and 
Its  immediate  communication  to  the  point 
of  need. 

I  predict  that  It  wUl  become  Increasingly 
difficult  to  tell  a  librarian  from  a  teacher. 
Any  kind  of  librarian  at  any  level,  from  all 
kinds  of  teachers  at  all  levels.  Education  In- 
volves learning.  Learning  Is  something  that 
each  of  us  does  for  himself.  Teachers,  col- 
leagues, llbrarlan.s.  or  machines  can  only 
assist  In  making  such  learning  as  efficient 
and   productive  as  possible. 

Since  learning  l.s  excliLslvely  an  individual 
process,  more  and  more  educational  emphasis 
Is  being  placed  on  Individual  Instruction. 
New  educational  technology  will  soon  make 
It  possible  to  bring  the  best  teacher,  the 
best  book,  the  best  educational  experience  to 
each  student. 

We  can  realistically  expect  to  achieve  In 
the  forseeable  future,  the  electronic  equiva- 
lent of  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  the  log 
and  each  of  us-  all  students  everywhere — 
on  the  other. 

Individualized  Instruction  Is,  In  a  sense,  the 
fundamenUl  concept  behind  libraries.    "The 


right  book  for  the  right  reader  at  the  right 
time"  stUl  sums  up  the  best  basis  for  devel- 
oping library  services.  As  this  concept  per- 
vades educational  theory,  practice,  the 
means,  but  not  goals,  will  change  and  de- 
velop It  Is  the  size  of  the  Job  to  be  done 
and  Ita  urgency,  that  demands  Innovation, 
flexibility,  and  prompt  action.  We  must 
shorten  or  eliminate  the  lag  that  has  existed 
between  the  best  library  practices  anywhere 
and  all  other  libraries  everj-where. 

I  have  watched  with  Interest  the  Knapp 
School  Libraries  project  as  an  Indicator  of 
things  to  come.  Oak  Park,  for  example,  has 
taken  advantage  of  both  the  Knapp  Project 
and  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  for  the  electronic  retrieval 
of  concept  films  in  the  library.  This  etTort 
win  Involve  teachers,  librarians,  admlnlslr.i- 
tors  and  private  industry  in  the  effort  to 
Improve  learning.  The  library  plans  to  pro- 
vide several  hundred  carrels  so  that  studeiUs 
may  Individually  dial  their  selection  at  u. 
time  convenient  to  them. 

In  fact,  a  child  at  home  in  the  evening 
will  be  able  to  dial  the  core  and  the  required 
concept  film  would  be  received  over  his 
standard  TV  sot.  This  kind  of  development 
which,  when  fully  operational,  should  be  Im. 
mediately  exploited  by  other  schools  to  meet 
their  particular  need.  I  am  not  advocating 
faddlsm  here.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  bow 
with  every  breeze  In  the  whirlwind.  But  I 
do  submit  that  we  must  Identify  what  tech- 
niques are  effective  and  we  must  move 
swiftly  to  equalize  their  Impact  on  all 
students. 

A  vehicle  for  such  educational  Improve- 
ment may  be  found  In  the  network  of  re- 
gional educational  laboratories  being  estnb- 
Ushed  by  the  U.S.  OBBce  of  Education.  Their 
purpose' Is  to  assist  local  school  districts  In 
assessing  their  own  educational  programs 
and  practices,  developing  or  ldentlf>-lng  new 
methods  for  their  Improvement,  and  ac- 
tually implementing  worthwhile  Inno-a- 
tlons  Many  of  these  laboratories  will  be 
Investigating  the  potential  of  projects  like 
Oak  Park's  In  solving  their  educational  prob- 
lems Whenever  they  are  convinced  that 
the  eqtUpment  does  indeed  make  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  contribution  to  the  educational  func- 
tion commensurate  with  its  cost,  they  will 
develop  demonstration  projects  to  encourage 
local  school  districts  to  follow  their  le.'id 
wherever  similar  educational  problems  ex- 
ist The  laboratories  will  have  the  technical 
competence  to  determine  whether  the  soft- 
ware has  been  adequately  evaluated  and  will 
recommend  to  the  local  districts  those  sys- 
tems which  have  been  proven  effective. 

This  effort  of  the  laboratories  Is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  research  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Office  of  Education  for  a 
ntunber  of  vears,  but  the  laboratories  take 
the  planning  and  Implementation  of  the  re- 
search and  development  activity  out  to  the 
schools  themselves  and  thus  give  the  whole 
effort  a  practical  orientation  which  will  he.p 
to  speed  up  and  give  direction  to  the  entire 
educational  Improvement  effort.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  continue  to  carry  on  a 
wide  range  of  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, ranging  from  basic  studies  In  cogni- 
tive psychology,  through  development  ana 
evaluation  of  educational  techniques,  to  the 
dl.s.s»mlnatlon  program.^  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint  local  districts  with  these  efforts. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  library-re- 
lated projects  are  being  conceived  and  funded 
under  every  Title  of  ESEA.  Ubrarles  are  n'  t 
being  confined  merely  to  the  acquisition  <  • 
materials  under  Title  II. 

The  technological  advances  which  I  have 
mentioned  can  make  their  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  educational  improvements  If  we  ni«l"- 
taln  a  close  working  relationship  botweeji  tne 
■hardware"  and  the  '  software"  people.  It  i- 
clear  from  the  many  weddings  of  publishers 
and  elecUonlcs  firms  that  Industry  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  aware  of  this  need.    But  tnis 


Is  not  enough.  The  partnership  must  be 
extended  also  to  all  those  In  Industry  who 
depend  upon  the  human  resource  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  enterprise  and  to 
all  those  In  education  including  librarians 
who  must  somehow  get  a  vision  of  the  future 
for  which   our  youth   are   being  prepared 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island  has  one  of  the  first  projects  approved 
under  Title  III  of  ESEA.  This  operational 
project  was  designed  to  be  a  demonstration 
of  an  exemplary  library  established  in  an 
elementary  school.  The  area  served  has  a 
high  concentration  of  children  from  low- 
income  families.  By  next  year  the  facility 
will  be  used  to  train  librarians,  teachers  and 
school  administrators  from  al(  over  the  State 
on  an  inservice  basis. 

TTiese  Title  III  projects  are  becoming  the 
pacesetters  In  Innovation.  The  term  PACE 
refers  to  "Projects  to  Advance  Creativity  In 
Education".  Another  example  comes  from 
Ashevllle.  North  Carolina.  TTieir  operational 
project  calls  for  the  establishment  of  an 
audio-visual  and  library  center.  This  center 
Is  delivering  instructional  materials  to  33 
schools  In  an  area  covering  600  square  miles. 
Services  Include:  repairing  and  circulating 
educational  films;  processing  librivry  books 
and  materials;  centralizing  ordering  and  bill- 
ing; and  providing  facilities  for  Inservice  edu- 
cation of  teachers  and  librarians  This  proj- 
ect directly  serves  an  estimated  21.000 
6tudents.  librarians,  and  teachers 

These  developments  have  enormous  Im- 
plications for  the  training  and  competencies 
of  school  librarians.  You  will  be  called  upon 
to  work  closely  with  teachers  In  arranging 
schedules  and  facilities  to  aid  students  in  in- 
dividual project*.  New  progrsuns  will  call 
for  a  new  approach  by  school  librarians  in 
selecting  and  utilizing  library  resources. 
Librarians  will  be  aiding  children  in  learning 
to  analyze  and  seek  solutions  to  the  many 
local,  contemporary  problems. 

Just  as  the  public  library  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  general  public  for  stocking  the 
current  materials  on  community  problems, 
the  school  library  also  holds  a  responsibility 
for  keeping  students  well  Informed  on  local 
problems.  Students  will  be  seeking  answers 
to  the  problems  of  mental  health,  water  pol- 
lution, and  conservation  as  they  are  learning 
to  become  active.  Interested  citizens.  School 
librarians  should  aid  children  in  searching 
tlirough  books  and  materials  for  the  many 
conflicting  points  of  view.  School  librarians 
will,  therefore,  be  asked  to  perform  the  Job 
ot  a  g(xxl  public  relations  and  Information 
officer.  They  will  prepare  picture  exhibits, 
lecture  series  and  informational  pamphlets 
to  relate  the  modern  world  to  academic 
studies.  The  school  library  will  become  the 
first  place  to  which  a  child  turns  naturally 
for  information,  and  the  school  librarian 
should  be  far  ahead  of  him  in  knowing  what 
the  young  student  needs. 

You.  as  an  organization  of  school  libarlans. 
reali7e  what  a  tremendous  task  it  will  be  to 
reorganize  and  reshape  many  of  our  school 
libraries  to  meet  such  demands.  The  con- 
cept of  the  library  as  a  center  for  Individual 
and  group  research  on  historical  and  con- 
temporary problems,  will  naturally  cause 
the  physical  facilities  of  the  school  library 
to  change.  It  will  contain  projectors,  com- 
puters, tape  recorders  and  consoles  to  en- 
able the  students  to  utilize  library  resources 
to  maximum  individual  advantage.  Com- 
puters will  house  both  accurate,  cross-re- 
ferenced Indexes  for  information  retrieval 
and  factual  Informational  data.  Students 
»iU  use  tape  recorders  to  record  oral  pres- 
entations and  to  listen  to  research  tapes. 

The  school  library  administered  in  this 
context  has  created  a  demand  for  a  new 
kind  of  school  librarian.  Institutions  pro- 
viding professional  education  for  school  li- 
brarians, and  others  concerned  with  Inserv- 
ice programs  are  giving  Increased  attention 


to  the  content  of  the  school  librarian's  edu- 
cation. Many  library  schools  now  offer 
courses  In  the  schcxal  library  administered 
as  an  Instructional  materials  center.  Insti- 
tutes and  workshops  teach  librarians  new 
skills  and  help  them  become  acquainted  with 
new  materials  and  equipment.  In  addition 
to  library  school  Improvements,  there  must 
be  more  school  librarians.  Present  standards 
for  staffing  school  libraries  are  too  low  for 
todays  Instructional  programs.  More  young 
people  should  be  encouraged  to  become 
school  librarians:  classroom  teachers  and 
other  qualified  adults  should  be  recruited 
to  llbrarianshlp.  Librarians  now  in  service 
should  be  used  more  effectively  by  providing 
supporting  personnel. 

Routine  tasks  should  be  delegated  to 
library  clerks  who  can  be  employed  at  lower 
salaries.  Other  Jobs  may  be  performed  by 
librarian  aides  or  technicians.  People  like 
these  can  provide  many  services  under  the 
supervision  of  professional  school  librarians. 
thus  freeing  them  for  crucial  curriculum 
related  activities  Jobs  not  requiring  exten- 
sive professional  knowledge  and  Judgment 
can  be  performed  at  lower  cost  and  more 
efficiently  by  personnel  with  a  training  at 
a  lesser  level.  In  a  world  of  specialists  it  is 
obvious  that  using  school  librarians  as  clerks 
or  technicians  is  poor  economy.  It  is  also 
poor  educational  practice.  In  today  s  chang- 
ing school  libraries,  the  school  librarians 
should  provide  sound  professional  library 
service  to  education. 

The  movement  of  the  school  library  from 
a  book-centered  agency  on  the  fringes  of  the 
educational  program  to  one  that  supplies 
the  broadest  range  of  instructional  materials 
has  radically  altered  Its  role  in  the  school. 
It  has  moved  front  and  center,  and  now  must 
become  a  dynamic  new  force  in  the  whole 
picture  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

In  assessing  the  role  of  the  school  library 
In  the  entire  educational  comn-iunity.  we 
must  not  overlook  the  vast  potential  of  Title 
III  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  of  1966.  This  Title,  which  provides 
funds  for  interllbrary  cooperation,  will  in- 
clude school  libraries  In  library  networks 
designed  to  provide  maximum  access  to  mate- 
rials needed  by  all  library  users.  This  pro- 
vision of  LSCA  will  directly  supplement  both 
ESEA  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  bring 
focus  and  direction  t«  our  library  efforts. 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  more  than  $'4  billion 
win  be  available  in  Federal  grants  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  alone  to  improve 
libraries  of  all  kinds.  An  investment  on  this 
scale  is  a  great  and  exciting  challenge  to  all 
of  us  Interested  in  good  libraries  Now  Is 
the  time  for  all  of  us  to  give  our  best  efforts 
toward  an  educational  system  that  will  be 
equal  to  our  times.  We  In  the  Congress  have 
done  our  part  to  help  assure  good  schools 
and  good  libraries.  It  is  now  up  to  you  and 
your  colleagues  across  the  Nation  to  put 
these  programs  to  work  In  a  way  that  will 
do  the  job.     Godspeed  and  good  luck! 


Whither  the  Eartbbound  Astronauts? 
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Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .speak 
today  as  a  dedicated  backer  of  an  im- 
pi-oved  society.  I  have  had  t-oo  much 
humbling  experience  to  expect  the 
achievement  of  a  Great  Society.    To  my 


colleagues  of  like  persuasion  I  give  this 
solemn  warning ;  money,  however  much, 
and  IdeaLs.  however  high,  will  not  achieve 
for  us  ihe  desired  purpose.  It  can  no 
longer  be  accepted  that  our  role  is  sim- 
ply to  approve  ideas  and  then  prant 
i-equested  fund.?.  Our  responsibilities 
to  the  people  reqtiire  a  continued  al- 
teniion  to  assure  that  the  ideas  are 
soundly  conceived  and  effectively  exe- 
cuted by  the  administrators  and  to  de- 
termine that  llie  moneys  appropriat«d 
are  wisely  and  prudently  applied. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  demoitstrate  to 
you  an  immense  area  in  which  there  is 
very  little  likelihood  that  either  of  the 
above  ainis  is  to  be  achieved  The  new- 
est, most  important  undertaking  of  our 
Federal  Goveniment  is  in  the  field  of 
en\1ronmcntal  improvement  We  have 
at  long  last  accepted  as  a  national  goal 
the  responsibility  for  the  reclamation 
and  maintenance  of  clean  air,  clean 
water,  and  healthy  soil.  Pollution  has 
become  such  a  damaging  intrusion  into 
the  sustaining  life  activities  of  drinking, 
eating,  and  breathing  that  the  thresh- 
old of  tolerance  is  being  challenged 
and  the  health  of  all  is  in  jeopardy  To 
undertake  the  massive  reqtiirements  of 
this  job  in  society  will  call  upon  resources 
in  our  Treasury  comparable  to  the  costs 
of  World  War  II.  Virtually  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  in  a  10-  to  20-year 
program. 

I  stand  with  other  of  my  colleagues 
saying  it  is  necessary,  and  even  vital, 
that  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  pro- 
grams which  will  clean  our  enviroiunent. 
Still  I  say,  beware,  take  care,  for  we  are 
not  proceeding  wisely.  When  you  spend 
massive  funds,  when  you  hope  to  have 
the  talents  and  products  of  your  private 
sector  and  your  academic  centers  you 
must  have  organization,  control,  and  co- 
operation to  get  results  that  are  not  pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  suggest  that  all 
Members  soberly  reflect  the  following 
analogy.  We,  in  the  recent  past,  em- 
barked upon  another  challenging  and 
demanding  venture,  the  penetration  of 
space.  Into  this  program  we  have 
poured  over  $22  billion  to  date  The  mis- 
sion of  this  program  is  twofold.  First, 
the  successful  penetration  of  space  with 
practical  reentry  of  vehicle.  Second,  if 
not  paramoimt  in  importance,  the  sus- 
taining of  the  hfe  of  the  astronauts  in 
hostile  conditions:  that  is,  provision  of  a 
quality  controlled  environment  traveling 
with  the  space  vehicle  capable  of  sus- 
taining life  at  a  level  to  allow  high  per- 
formance in  space  tasks. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  all 
of  us  astronauts.  We  are  traveling  in  a 
spacecraft.  3  billion  of  us,  and  we  have 
the  same  problem  in  this  craft  as  Glenn, 
White,  Gri.vsom.  and  others  have  faced. 
We  must  maintain  a  quality  of  life  sup- 
porting environment  which  will  allow  for 
a  high  performance  of  the  activities 
which  allow  for  an  expaiision  of  mean- 
ingful and  satisfying  living.  As  we  crowd 
the  space  of  our  craft  and  increase  the 
demands  upon  the  elements  of  air,  water, 
and  land,  the  management  and  use  of 
these  elements  become  more  critical. 

We  in  Congress  created  NASA  and 
charged  that  agency  with  responsibility 
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for  the  two  missions  and  hold  It  respon- 
sible for  a  careful  and  effective  expendi- 
ture of  funds.     In  recent  years  we  have 
developed  a  set  of  documents  and  a  pat- 
tern of  procedures  for  dealing  with  the 
Government  In  this  field.     NASA  pro- 
curement regulations  were  written  to  im- 
plement the  Space  Act  of  1964.     A  con- 
tractor m\ist  consider  these  along  with 
the  board  of  contract  appeals  decisions, 
case  laws  from  court  cases  and  other  in- 
terpretations.     Borrowing      from      the 
longer  experience  of  the  Department  of 
Defense   and   with   working   experience 
now  of  Its  own  NASA,  through  these  reg- 
ulations, has  been  bringing  together  the 
"Incompatibles"   of   the    free   enterprise 
system,  the  great  academic  society  and 
the  Government  to  accomplish  NASA's 
chief  missions,  exploration  of  space  and 
sustaining  of  human  life.     The  history 
of  both  DOD  and  NASA  in  procurement 
is  not  without  some  blemish  but  by  and 
large  with  the  advisory  committees  as 
consultants  and  with  procedures  of  co- 
operation, there  painfully  evolved  an  im- 
pressive teamwork,  coordination  and  co- 
operation which  serves  the  Nation  well 
and  will  gradually  improve. 

I  ask  now.  my  colleagues,  that  you  turn 
your  consideration  to  the  civilian  agen- 
cies which  we  are  now  involving  in  the 
Impressive  and  ambitious  program 
against  pollution  and  waste  on  Imd, 
water,  and  air:  in  this  case.  Depart- 
ments of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare; Commerce;  Agriculture;  Interior; 
and  State,  to  name  a  few.  These 
agencies  procure  their  goods  and  serv- 
ices under  a  set  of  rules  flowing  from 
the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations — 
the  FPR's — which  are  an  implemen- 
tation of  the  Office  Appropriation  Act 
of  1949.  Up  to  now  this  procure- 
ment has  affected  D.S.  Industry  very 
little.  It  Involved  housekeeping  sup- 
plies, office  equipment  and  the  like. 
In  the  past,  civilian  agencies  of  Federal 
Government  have  accomplished  most  of 
their  R.  &  D  work  Internally  or  through 
grants  to  higher  education  and  non- 
profit institutions. 

A  new  era  must  be  recognized  by  the 
agencies  Involved  In  the  earth  environ- 
mental health  problem.  The  Interface 
between  Government  and  Industry  must 
provide  for  cooperation,  coordination, 
and  a  sense  for  and  a  definition  of  mis- 
sion. Cooperation  and  coordination  must 
flow  between  agencies  In  the  same  mis- 
sion and  between  agencies  and  industries. 
The  mission  concept  must  come  alive  as 
it  has  for  DOD  and  NASA. 

In  a  recent  presentation  of  this  sub- 
ject matter  one  of  my  constituents. 
Stuart  N.  Davidson,  director  of  the  Con- 
tracts Division  of  Beckman  Instruments, 
presented  the  problem  I  am  so  concerned 
about  In  these  words: 

To  understand  this  beat,  let  ua  look  again 
at  NASA.  We  have  described  Ita  mission  as 
one  of  space  exploration.  Of  course.  NASA's 
mission  can  be  described  In  many  other  ways, 
but  one  of  the  deflnltlons  of  the  mission  of 
NASA  must  certainly  be  the  "survival  of  man 
In  a  closed  atmosphere."  The  principal 
problem  in  Mercury  and  aemlnl.  and  the 
principal  problem  that  will  be  encountered 
In  Apollo,  and  In  orbltlni?  space  stations  and 
In  manned  exploration  of  the  planets  will  be 
the  survival  of  a  crew  In  a  Qlosed  atmosphere. 
Recent  research  has  Indicated  to  us  that  men 
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cannot  survive  long  In  a  closed  atmosphere, 
such  as  a  space  capsule  or  a  submarine,  un- 
less certain  things  are  done.  It  Is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  having  enough  oxygen  along  for 
men  to  breathe.  For  if  you  put  a  man  in  a 
closed  atmosphere  and  provide  him  all  the 
oxygen  he  needs  to  breathe,  he  will  still  die 
sooner  or  later.  This  la  because  the  human 
body  emits  some  400-odd  chemicals  through 
the  sweat  glands,  tear  ducts,  lungs,  etc. 
Many  of  those  400  chemicals,  which  taken  in 
even  small  quantities,  are  quite  poisonous. 
A  man,  even  though  having  enough  oxygen, 
will  die  from  the  effects  of  these  poisons  even 
without  breathing  them.  Man  simply  can- 
not survive  In  a  closed  atmosphere  without 
some  means  being  taken  to  regenerate  his 
waste  material  Into  usable  or  harmless  chem- 
icals. 

Consider,  If  you  will,  our  planet  earth.    In 
realitv,  It  is  a  spacecraft.    A  relatively  small 
spacecraft   hurtling  through   the   uncharted 
void  of  space.    It  happens  to  be  large  enough, 
to  have  enough  maiss,  so  that  It  holds  unto 
Itself  lU  own  atmoephere.     This  enables  .ta 
crew  of  three  bllUon  people  to  live  on  the 
outside  of  the  capsule  rather  than  on   the 
inside.     Nevertheless,  the  earth  and  Its  crew, 
this  spaceship.  Is  a  closed  atmosphere  with 
limited   resources.      Now   then,   up   to  about 
50  years  ago  there  was,  very  fortunately  for 
the  human  race,  a  good  ecological  balance. 
The  carbon  dioxide  emitted  by  animals  was 
t^iken    up   by   planU   and   converted   back   to 
oxygen  and  we  had  a  very  balanced  atmos- 
phere  which    changed   little,   if   at  all.   over 
the     centuries.        Wiiste     was     regenerated 
through  natural  means.     Today,  things  are 
quite  different.    The  crew  of  three  billion  on 
this  spacecraft   and   the  mechanlama  which 
they  build  and  operate  are  busily  destroying 
the  environment  and  upsetting  the  natural 
balance  severely.     The  crew,  Itself,  gives  off 
something    I'ke    100,000   tons   of   dead   skin, 
hair,  nails  and  dandruff  per  day  Into  this  en- 
vironment.    It  manages  somehow  to  create 
six  million  tons  of  garbage  per  day  consist- 
ing of  paper  bags,  towels,  empty  beer  cans, 
pop  bottles,   etc.     The  300  nUlllon   Internal 
combustion  engines  that  are  constantly  run- 
ning on   the  highway!  or  In  fljced  Installa- 
tions give  off  countless  billions  of  cubic  feet 
of  polluted  air  per  day,  and  Into  our  streams 
and  oceans  are  dumped  millions  of  tons  of 
Industrial  and  personal  refuse  and  poUutlon. 
The  most  optimistic  of  scientists  when  view- 
ing  this  sltuaUon   give  the   human  race   a 
few  centuries  of  survival  at  the  present  rate. 
The  more  pessimistic  scientists  Indicate   to 
us  that  our  great  grandchildren  may  well  t>e 
the  last  humans  on  earth  If  aomethlng  Isn't 
done. 

Well,  something  has  started.  Something  U 
being  done  about  this  problem.  This  la  re- 
flected very  clearly  In  the  present  restructur- 
ing of  the  civilian  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  now  make,  and  will  be 
making,  their  procurements  under  the  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Regulations.  In  recent 
months,  much  legislation  has  gone  through 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  To  men- 
tion a  few  of  them,  there's  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  as  amended  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress last  year;  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  amended  last  year,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965;  the  Water  Quality  Control  Act  of  1965; 
the  Solid  Wast*  Disposal  Act  of  1965:  the 
Housing  and  Urb.in  Development  Act  of 
1965:  the  Pure  Water  Act  of  1965:  and  many 
other  public  laws  which  bear  upon  the  clean- 
ing up  of  our  environment  and  the  health  of 
our  citizens. 

The  President's  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
ber 2  of  1966  has  gone  into  effect.  It  h.is 
created  the  Environmental  Sciences  Services 
Administration  (EBSA)  which  Includes  the 
We.ither  Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  Is  probably  the  administration 
In  the  Government  which  will  concern  Itself 


most  with  oceanography.  This  reorganiza- 
tion plan  also  created  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Pure  Water  Con- 
trol Administration,  which  will  concern 
Itself  with  stream  and  ocean  pollution.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
f.u-e  is  constantly  being  reorganized  and  is 
taking  giant  strides  In  medlcal'research.  Ap- 
parently. HEW  will  administer  the  air  pcil- 
lutlon  "efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  wruipn 
Its  own  procurem.nt  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  others 
have  done  the  same.  All  orf  these  civilian 
agencies  are  starting  to  make  their  move 
to  become  heavy  buyers  of  research  and  de- 
velopment and  hardware  from  American 
industry. 

We  have  been  used  to  regarding  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  NASA  as  the  com- 
plex within  the  Government  which  has  t!ie 
most  impact  on  Industry.  This  Is  the  com- 
plex which  has  done  a  great  deal  of  procure- 
ment in  the  past  with  billions  of  dollars  and 
they  are  the  Federal  agencies  which  have  h  id 
the  moat  direct  Influence  on  American  in- 
dustry Now,  however,  the  civilian  agencies 
are  beginning  to  enter  Into  contracU.  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  with  American  Indu.v 
try  One  can  assume  that  In  view  of  the  ur- 
gency of  their  mission,  the  survival  of  the 
human  race,  that  these  civilian  agencies, 
operating  under  the  Federal  Procurement 
Regulations,  will  soon  be  spending  morf 
money  with  Industry  than  does  NASA  today 
Further  barring  some  kind  of  Internationa, 
strife,  these  agenclea  will  be  more  import.int 
In  the  future  procurement  arena  than  either 
NASA  or  DOD.  and  probably  more  Import.xnt 
In  dollar  volume  of  procurement  than  b  th 
of  them  put  together.  The  sales  opportuni- 
ties for  Industry  In  this  arena  are  fanUi.t.c 
(but  that  Is  not  my  subject  today.) 

Already,  Industry  la  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  this  new  Federal  customer.  Some 
specific  examples:  Five  universities  scattered 
throughout  the  country  within  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks,  have  gone  to  Industry  with 
requests  to  buy  certain  kinds  of  scientific 
laboratory  equipment.  They  have  issued 
purchase  orders  for  this  equipment,  'he 
"boiler-plate"  of  which  haa  embodied  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Procurement 
Regulatlona  In  the  same  way  that  contract 
l<!sued  from  the  large  prime  contractors  to 
their  subcontractors  have.  In  the  past,  em- 
bodied the  provisions  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulatlona  for  DOD,  oi-  the 
NASA  Procurement  Regulatlona  for  NASA 
What  I  am  saying  here  Is  that  the  rules  of 
procurement  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
Altering  down  to  Industry  today  through 
universities.  In  the  past,  universities  have 
accomplished  their  procurement  from  Indus- 
try principally  with  Federal  grant  money 
In  most  cases  they  were  regarded  as  purely 
commercial  transactions  between  the  univer- 
sity and  InduBtry.  Today,  this  is  becoming 
not  so.  The  unlverslUes'  purchase  orders  for 
scientific  equipment  In  these  specific  ex- 
amples have  been  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  have  no  such  specific  examples  concern- 
ing hospital  procurements,  but  I  do  know 
that  at  the  hospital  level  there  are  some  In- 
dications that  we  will  soon  see  what  u.sed 
to  be  purely  commercial  procurements  made 
by  hospitals  and  hospital  complexes  now 
taking  the  form  of  Incorporating  the  require- 
ments of  Federal  Procurement  Regulations 
and  the  enabling  legislation. 

Local  governments  are  procuring  a  great 
deal  of  research  and  hardware  to  help  solve 
their  local  air  pollution  problems  and  their 
water  pollution  problems.  All  of  these 
trafnc  control,  crime  detection,  air  pollution. 
sewage  dlspoeal,  water  pollution— problems 
to  which  the  local  govermnenU  are  address- 
ing themselves  and  under  which  they  are  de- 


manding Increasing  skills  from  Industry,  all 
of  these  progiams  are  backed  up  In  one  degree 
or  another  by  federal  funds.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  seeing  the  Federal  Government 
preparing  itself  to  exercise  considerable  siu- 
veillunce  over  the  local  governments  as  to 
their  means  of  procurement.  For  the  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  the  position  in  all  of  the 
acts  of  legislation  that  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, that  in  order  to  gel  money  for  these  pro- 
grams—  for  universities,  for  hospitals,  or  for 
the  local  governments — the  states  have  got 
to  submit  to  the  Government  a  plan  which 
must  Include  a  means  by  which  the  local  In- 
Btitutions  can  show  the  Federal  Government 
that  t^ey  are  making  wise  procurements,  and 
tli.it  they  are  passing  on  to  their  suppliers  all 
the  terms  and  conditions  In  these  procure- 
nunts  that  are  required  by  the  legislation 
and  the  regulations. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken  great 
strides  In  computerizing  the  procurement 
prex-ess  The  Department  of  Defense  and 
N.^SA  are  leaders  In  this.  We  have  programs 
with  the  Department  of  Defen.se — one  of 
them,  for  example.  Is  called  Contract  and 
Performance  Evaluation  (CPE),  where  the 
detail  performance  of  every  contractor  In  the 
country  on  every  contract  above  a  certain 
8ize  is  retained  in  a  computer's  memory.  All 
of  these  facts  are  being  gathered  together  by 
DOD  and  ptil  on  the  computer  so  that  at  any 
one  lime  one  can  read  out  what  Is  going  on 
in  the  contracting  area:  how  the  prime  con- 
tractors are  handling  procurements;  what 
kind  of  performance  they  are  getting  from 
each  and  every  subcontractor,  etc.  Audits 
are  also  posted  in  this  great  memory  so  that 
the  DOD  has  a  readout  available  of  the  whole 
procurement  process. 

With  this  kind  of  Information  and  these 
kinds  of  technlqties  available,  one  can  be 
sure  that  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare;  Interior;  in- 
deed, all  of  these  Federal  civilian  agencies 
who  will  be  the  biggest  procurers  from  Indus- 
try in  the  next  ten  years  will  use  them.  They 
arc  going  to  follow  the  sivme  techniques  so 
that  all  this  federal  money  that  flows  down 
from  the  civilian  department-s  to  local  gov- 
ernments, hospitals,  universities  and  out  to 
industry  is  going  to  be  watched  carefully. 
They  have  the  mechanism  to  examine  the 
Whole  contracting  process  and  it  will  be  ex- 
amined In  some  great  detail. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  with  all  of 
this  Is  that  the  procurement  people — the 
buyers — In  educational  Institutions,  in  med- 
ical institutions,  and  in  local  governments 
are  going  to  have  to  begin  to  understand 
more  Intimately  the  federal  procurement 
process.  They  are  going  to  be  audited,  for 
indeed  the  legal  right  of  audit  rests  in  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  going  to  be 
audited  as  to  how  they  spend  this  money, 
their  procurement  methods,  the  degree  to 
which  they  solicit  competition,  conduct  price 
analysis,  etc.  They  are  going  to  be  examined 
carefully.  They  are.  In  short,  going  to  have 
tn  learn  to  live  with  the  Federal  Procurement 
Regulations  (the  FPR's)  In  much  the  same 
way  its  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  space 
and  defense  business  have  learned  over  the 
years  to  understand  and  abide  by  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulations,  in  the 
case  of  DOD,  and  NASA  Procurement  Regula- 
tions, In  the  case  of  the  sjjac*  agency 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  if  this  Is  to 
be  an  efficient  government-Industry  piu-tner- 
ship,  the  same  kind  of  rapport  now  existing 
between  industry  and  government  In  the 
space  and  defense  arena  must  be  established 
with  the  civilian  agencies  so  that  the  mis- 
sion of  survival  can  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Davidson  speaks  from  long,  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  Interaction  be- 
tween government  and  business  at  the 
interface  of  procurement.  His  observa- 
tions are  most  penetrating  and  signifi- 
cant.   I  would  add  that  Congress  must 


be  as  aware  on  its  part^  as  this  industry 
representative  has  demonstrated  he  Is. 
The  situation  demands  that  we  be  pre- 
pared to  amend  and  adjust  the  imple- 
mentary  legislation  supporting  bills  pro- 
viding the  major  thrusts  Into  en\1ron- 
mental  health.  Wc  must  be  concerned 
with  procurement  procedure  with  coor- 
dination of  efforts  for  cooperation  in 
projects  so  we  meet  the  mission  require- 
ments. We  must  expect  and  encourage 
the  painful  yet  necessary  development 
of  lines  for  adjustment  in  the  face  of 
ine\'itablc  new  areas  of  "incompatibility 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
partners  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sector.  'We  mu.st  demand  and  help  de- 
velop new  methods  of  measurement  so 
that  wc  can  distinguish  between  real  per- 
foi-mancc  and  a  "snow  job"  We  must 
be  aware  of  the  critical  balances  which 
arc  constantly  present  in  the  areas  of 
material  and  manpower  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  its  partners  are 
making  excessive  demands  on  limited 
quality  and  quantity.  Finally  the  appro- 
priate committees  should  keep  a  con- 
stant, constructive  surveillance  else  tliese 
important  programs  will  be  at  best  waste- 
ful and  at  worst  miss  completely  their 
important,  vital  mLssion.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  achievement  match  the  pro- 
mise in  this  new  and  noble  experiment. 
Only  thus  can  wc  extend  the  comfort  and 
the  length  of  the  journey  for  the  earth- 
bound  astronauts. 

The    tocsin    has    been    sounded,    my 
brethren,  which  of  you  will  answer? 


Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Amendments 
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Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  23  the  House  approved 
the  allied  health  professions  person- 
nel training  amendments,  which  au- 
thorize a  3-year  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  schools  and  students  of  the 
allied  health  professions.  It  passed 
unanimously ;  364  to  0.  I  was  proud  to  re- 
cord my  vote  in  favor  of  this  forward- 
looking  and  urgently  needed  bill.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
quickly  on  this  measure.  There  is  no 
question  of  partisanship — only  one  of 
health. 

The  allied  health  professions  person- 
nel training  amendments  is  one  of  the 
three  major  proposals  of  President  John- 
son's health  message  this  year.  In  com- 
bination with  the  others — one  to 
strengthen  our  attack  upon  the  obsoles- 
cence of  hospitals  and  other  health  facili- 
ties; and  another  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  comprehensive  public  health 
ser\1ces — it  will  permit  the  Nation  to 
move  ahead  in  its  efiforts  to  insure,  for 
all  its  people,  the  benefits  of  an  unsur- 
passed medical  capability. 

The  final  enactment  of  H.R.  13196  is 
essential.    In  this  decade  of  the  1960's, 


the  Nations  shortages  of  health  man- 
power have  for  the  first  time  received 
the  congressional  attention  they  so  long 
demanded .  With  the  Heal  th  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  and  the 
Nurse  Training  Act.  we  have  made  possi- 
ble a  long  overdue  expansion  of  the  train- 
ing capacity  of  our  professional  schools. 
We  have  taken  an  important  step  toward 
assuring  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
highly  trained  doctors,  dentLsts,  and 
nurses  required  by  our  national  goals  in 
health. 

But  health  care  is  very  much  a  team 
effort  today.  The  team  Includes  our 
physicians  and  dentists,  our  home  health 
aids  and  practical  nurses,  our  medical 
technologists  and  hospital  administra- 
tors, I  am  happy  that  we  are  at  last 
moving  to  a.ssure  that  the  needed-allied 
health  professions  workers  will  be  avail- 
able. 

A  major  gap  has  existed  in  what 
should  be  a  comprehensive  training  ef- 
fort— until  now,  with  the  hope  of  the 
Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  becoming  law.  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  allied 
health  professions.  The  allied  health 
profe.ssions  encompass  some  30  occupa- 
tions, each  one  vital  to  modern  health 
sei-vices.  Some  of  their  members — med- 
ical record  librarians.  X-ray  technol- 
ogist*— provide  .services  es,sential  to  the 
operation  of  our  hospitals  and  health  fa- 
cilities. Others — dental  hygienists.  for 
example — render  health  services  under 
the  supervision  of  more  highly  trained 
members  of  the  health  team. 

Baccalaureate  level  training  in  the  al- 
lied health  professions  is  offered  by  col- 
lepcs  and  universities  throughout  the 
country.  And  a  growing  number  of  jun- 
ior colleges  are  preparine  students  for 
careers  in  certain  allied  professions 
through  associate  degree  programs  Our 
manpower  needs  are  so  great  that  we 
must  take  advantage  of  all  existing  op- 
portunities for  training,  and  I  was  de- 
lighted that  the  bill,  as  reixirted  from 
committee,  and  as  passed  by  the  Hou.se, 
will  permit  Federal  assistance  to  both 
baccalaureate  and  associate  degree  pro- 
grams. 

For  just  seven  of  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions— dental  hygiene,  medical  rec- 
ord library  service,  medical  technology, 
occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy, 
speech  pathology  and  audiology.  and  X- 
ray  technology,  manpower  estimates  in- 
dicate the  necessity  for  more  than  dou- 
bling our  current  manpower  by  1975.  To 
reach  this  goal,  schools  In  the  fields  will 
have  to  graduate  annually  before  1975 — 
twice  as  many  medical  X-ray  technolo- 
gists as  they  are  now  doing;  twice  as 
many  speech  pathologists  and  audiolo- 
BLSts;  three  or  four  times  as  many  dental 
hygienists.  There  must  be  even  greater 
increases  in  the  numbers  of  workers 
trained  in  such  occupations  as  medical 
record  hbrary  service  and  physical  ther- 
apy. 

H.R.  13196  will  provide  major  support 
in  reaching  this  goal.  Through  grants, 
it  will  aid  colleges,  universities,  and  jun- 
ior colleges  in  expanding  and  moderniz- 
ing their  teaching  facilities  and  in  im- 
proving their  educational  programs. 
Through     traineeships     for     advanced 
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training,  it  will  prepare  members  of  these 
professions  for  teaching,  supervision,  and 
administration.  The  shortage  of  teachers 
Is  a  major  block  to  still  larger  training 
prof?rams.  This  bill,  In  addition,  looks 
to  the  future  of  education  in  the  allied 
health  professions  by  encouraging  the 
development  of  new  types  of  health  tech- 
nologists and  technicians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conxmerce.  and  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  should  be  com- 
mended for  its  most  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  this  measure  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

The  health  sciences  move  forward 
with  every  passing  day.  As  they  do,  their 
potential  benefits  for  the  improved 
health  of  our  people  grow  ever  larger. 

Medical  science  promises  the  rehabili- 
tation to  productive  lives  of  the  victims 
of  accidents  and  strokes  and  heart  at- 
tacks. It  has  made  possible  the  early 
detection  of  such  diseases  as  cancer  and 
glaucoma — and  the  prevention  of  death 
and  disability.  To  assure  the  full  bene- 
fits of  our  great  scientific  advances  to  all 
who  need  them,  there  must  be  technol- 
ogists and  technicians  to  provide  spe- 
cialized services,  to  administer  and  proc- 
ess diagnostic  tests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  the  House 
on  June  23  was  a  much  needed  step.  We 
are  at  a  crossroad.  Our  national  com- 
mitment is  a  broad  one— to  provide  the 
best  possible  health  care  to  every  citizen. 
Medicare  and  other  new  programs  will 
make  medical  and  hospital  services  ac- 
cessible to  many  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  been  unable  to  afford  good 
medical  care.  Our  great  scientific  ad- 
vances are  making  medical  diagnosis  and 
treatment  both  more  complex  and  more 
costly.  Thus,  even  as  we  progress  we 
have  only  beetun — there  must  be  changes 
in  organization  for  the  delivery  of  health 
care.  There  must  be  new  and  better 
kinds  of  facilities.  And  they  cannot  be 
delayed. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  concern,  and  that  they  will 
continue  to  support  the  legislation  we 
need  to  underwrite  oiu-  promise  of  good 
health  for  all  America. 


JamestowD,   Ohio,   Sesqukentennial 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  IS.  1966 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Jamestown.  Ohio,  located  in 
Greene  County  in  my  congressional 
district  celebrated  its  sesquicentennial 
from  June  30  through  July  4,  1966. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  participate  in  the 
"Veterans  Day"  observance  of  the 
se.squlcentennlal  on  July  2,  and  "Old 
Fashioned  Day"  on  July  4. 

The  honored  guests  on  "Veterans  Day" 
were  distinguished  Jamestown  native 
sons  MaJ.  Gen.  Clement  F.  St.  Jc^n,  MU., 
U.S.  Army,  retired,  now  vice  president  of 
the    University   of   Cincinnati,   and   Lt. 


Comdr.  Vernon  H.  Fix.  ofHcer  in  charge 
of  gunnery  school.  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Center.  Also  honored  that  day 
were  Col.  J.  C.  Wise,  commander  of 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  and 
Capt.  C.  J.  Flessner.  U.S.  Navy  liaison 
officer   at   Wright-Patterson   Air   Force 

nooA 

On  'Old  Fashioned  Day"  Mr.  Samuel 
A.  Noblet  of  the  Armco  Steel  Corp.  made 
remarks  citing  the  contribution  to 
American  industry  of  Jamestown  native, 
George  M.  Verity,  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  Armco  Steel  Corp. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  am  Insert- 
ing the  two  speeches  I  prepared  for  "Vet- 
erans Day"  and  "Old  Fashioned  Day."  as 
v.cll  as  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Noblet 
honoring  George  M.  Verity: 

Jamestown,    Ohio.    Sesquicentennial 

"Vetzran's  Dat"  Jult  2,  1966 
Mayor  Borst.  distinguished  guests,  citizens 
of  Jamestown,  as  a  veteran  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  Conflict.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
be  here  to  participate  In  the  -Veterans  Day- 
observance  of  the  Jamestown  Sesquicenten- 
nial, and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  from 
Jamestown  and  the  surrounding  area  who 
have  participated  in  all  the  ImporUnt  wars 
In  which  this  nation  has  been  engaged  since 
the  Village  was  founded  In   1816. 

Jamestown  men  have  served  at  Bull  Run 
and  Gettysburg.  Manila  Bay  and  San  Juan 
Hill.  In  the  Argonne  Forest,  the  Coral  Sea 
and  Midway.  Anzlo.  Heartbreak  Ridge  — and 
now  we  are  adding  the  names  of  such  places 
as  Chu  Lai.  Plelku.  and  Mekong  Delta. 

Last  Wednesday  on  the  Floor  of  the  House 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman, 
Mendei.  RrvERS,  announced  that  there  have 
been  more  than  24,000  casualties  In  Viet 
Nam,  4000  of  whom  are  dead. 

According  to  the  casualty  lists  which  I  re- 
ceive In  my  oHlce  every  morning,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  no  J;imeatown  boys  have  been 
killed  or  wounded   to  date. 

If  anyone  has  information  to  the  contrary. 
I  would  be  grateful  to  have  it,  as  I  am 
keeping  a  record  In  my  office  of  all  Seventh 
District  t>oys  killed  In  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

I  feel  It  18  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  share 
this  platform  with  such  distinguished  veter- 
ans as  Jamestown's  General  St.  John,  Colonel 
Wise  and  Captain  Flessner.  Their  combat 
service  and  their  decoratlona  are  so  impres- 
sive that  I  feel  like  a  Uttle  Leaguer  among 
Big  League  stars. 

They  can  be  Justly  proud,  aa  well  as  their 
country,  of  their  de«ds  of  valor  and  their 
heroism  In  combat. 

We  also  pay  tribute  to  the  some  400  vet- 
erans now  estimated  to  live  In  the  James- 
town axea.  and  extended  our  grateful  thanks 
to  them  for  the  part  they  played  In  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Our  thoughts  today  are  also  with  the  boys 
from  the  Jamestown  area  who  are  In  Viet 
Nam.  as  their  own  thoughts  must  turn 
homeward  on  this  4th  of  July  holiday. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Jamestown  vet- 
erans and  servicemen  here  on  this  occasion. 
General  Douglas  MacArthur's  tribute  to  the 
American  fighting  man  In  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  cadets  at  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  on  May  12,  1962,  comes  to  my 
mind: 

"Duty,  honor,  country:  those  thre«  hal- 
lowed words  reverently  dictate  what  you 
ought  to  be.  what  you  can  be,  what  you  will 

be. 

"They  *re  your  rallsrlng  point  to  build 
coura{;e,  when  courage  seems  to  fall,  to  regain 
faith  when  there  seems  to  be  little  cause  for 
faith,  to  create  hope  when  hope  becomes 
forlorn.  .  .  . 

•The  unbelievers  wlU  say  they  are  but 
words,  but  a  slogan,  but  a  flamboyant 
phrase. 


"Every  pedant,  every  demagogue,  every 
cynic,  every  hypocrite,  every  troublemaker, 
suid,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  some  others  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  will  try  to  down- 
grade them,  even  to  the  extent  of  mockery 
and  ridicule. 

"But  these  are  some  of  the  things  they 
build.  They  build  your  basic  character 
They  mold  you  for  your  future  roles  as  the 
cvistodlans  of  the  nation's  defense.  They 
make  you  strong  enough  to  know  when  you 
are  weiik,  and  brave  enough  to  face  yourself 
when  you  are  afraid." 

In  his  speech  General  MacArthur  also  de- 
scribed the  American  fighting  man: 

"Their  story  is  known  to  all  of  you  I:  ..5 
the  story  of  the  Amerlcin  man  at  arms  M. 
estimate  of  him  was  formed  on  the  b.i'.'.ic- 
fleld  many,  many  years  ago  and  has  neve- 
changed. 

"I  regarded  him  then,  as  I  regard  him  nox 
aa  one  of  the  world's  noblest  figures;  no; 
only  as  one  of  the  finest  military  character- 
but  also  as  one  of  the  moet  stainless. 

"His  name  and  fame  are  the  birthright  cf 
every  American  citizen.  In  his  youth  .1:,;; 
strength,  his  love  and  loyalty,  he  gave  all  tii  it 
mortality  can  give 

"He  needs  no  eulogy  from  me,  or  from  any 
other  man.  He  has  written  his  own  history 
and  written  it  in  red  on  his  enemy's  brent 
"In  twenty  campaigns,  on  a  huntlr^l 
battlefields,  around  a  thou.sand  campftri-s  I 
have  wltne-ssed  that  enduring  fortitude,  t  i; 
patriotic  BClf-abn^gatlon,  and  that  Invincible 
determination  which  h-ive  carved  his  stature 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people, 

"From  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  ot'ncr, 
he  has  drained  deep  the  chalice  of  cour- 
age,  .  .   . 

"I  do  not  know  the  dignity  of  their  bir'.'-., 
but  I  do  know  the  glory  of  their  de,it!i 
They  died  unquestioning,  uncomplaintn? 
with  faith  In  their  hearts,  and  on  their  Ups 
the  hope  that  we  would  go  on  to  vlct  iry 

"Always  for  them:  Duty,  honor,  C.iur.- 
try."  .  .  . 

Jamestown.  Ohio.  Sesquicentennial,  •  Old- 
Fashioned  Day,"  July  4.  1966 
As  we  celebate  this  "Old-Fashloned  Day 
at  the  Jamestown  Sesquicentennial.  and  i  .e 
igoth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  ou: 
country,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pause  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  "old-fashioned  "  virtues- 
such  as  love  and  honor  for  our  fl^ig.  loyalty, 
honesty,  courage,  thrift,  duty,  and  patrlot- 
Ism — which  made  our  country  great. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  essay  by  an  unknown 
author  enUtled  "I  am  the  Nation"  which  is 
banging  on  the  wall  in  my  office  In  Wash- 
ingtoh. 

I  would  Uke  to  paraphrase  It  Just  a  little 
to  mjike  It  even  more  meaningful  for  those 
of  us  gathered  here  today. 

I    AM    THE    nation 

I  was  born  on  July  4,  1776.  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  is  my  birth  certifi- 
cate. The  bloodlines  of  the  world  run  In  niy 
veins,  because  I  offered  freedom  to  the  op- 
pressed. I  am  many  things,  and  many  peo- 
ple.    I  am  the  nation. 

I  am  195  mlUlon  living  souls— and  the 
ghost  of  mlllloiis  who  have  lived  and  died 
for  me. 

I  am  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere  1 
stood  at  Lexington  and  fired  the  shot  heard 
around  the  world.  I  am  Washington,  Jctfer- 
son.  and  Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John  Paul 
Jones,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  Davy 
Crockett.  I  am  Lee  and  Grant  and  Abe 
Lincoln. 

I  am  Jamestown  and  her  hardy  pioneer? 
who  travelled  over  the  Chlnxso  (Shawnee' 
Trail  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Mad  Ri^er 
Valley 

I  am  the  Browders,  the  Mendenhalls,  the 
Moormans.  the  Strongs,  the  Watts,  and  t,.'- 
many  others,  who  helped  found  Jamestow:^-^ 

I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Maine,  ana 
Peart   Harbor.     When  freedom   called   I  an- 


swered and  utayed  until  It  was  over,  over 
there,  I  left  my  heroic  dead  in  Flanders 
Fields,  on  the  rocks  of  Corrcgidor,  on  the 
ble.ik  slopes  of  Korea  and  In  the  steaming 
jungles  of  Vlet-Nam. 

I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheat 
Ir.nds  of  Kansas  and  the  granite  hills  of  Ver- 
mont. I  am  tlie  coalfielcls  of  the  Virginias 
.".nd  Penn.sylvaula.  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. I  am  Independence  Hall,  the  Monitor 
and  the  Merrlmac. 

I  a:n  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  .  .  .  my  arms  re.ich  out  to  em- 
brace Alaska  and  Hawaii  ...  3  million 
tquare  miles  throbljiiig  with  Industry.  I 
nm  innre  than  5  million  farms.  I  am 
frest.  field,  mountain,  and  desert.  I  am 
quiet  village;; — and  cities  that   never  sleep. 

You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben  Franklin 
walking  down  the  streets  tf  Philadelphia 
wuh  his  breadloaf  under  his  arm.  You  can 
tee  Betsy  Ross  with  her  needle.  You  can 
see  the  lights  of  Cbriotmas,  and  hear  the 
smuns  of  "Auld  Lang  .Sync"  as  the  calendar 
turns. 

I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  World  Series, 
and  Gary  Bradd.s  and  a  basketball  court.  I 
am  130.000  schools  and  colleges,  and  320,000 
churches  where  my  people  worship  God  as 
t.hey  think  best  I  am  a  ballot  dropped  In  a 
box.  the  roar  of  a  crowd  in  a  stadium  and 
the  voice  of  a  choir  In  a  cathedral.  I  am  an 
editorial  in  a  new-paper  and  a  letter  to  a 
Congres-smnn.  I  am  Ell  Whitney  and  Stephen 
Foster.  I  am  Tom  Edi.son.  Albert  Einstein  and 
Billy  Graham.  I  am  Horace  Greeley,  Will 
Rogers,  and  the  Wright  brothers.  I  am 
George  W.ushlngton  Carver,  Daniel  Webster. 
and  Albert  -Sabin, 

I  am  lAingfellow,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Wait  Whitman  and  Torn  Paine. 

Yes.  I  am  the  nation,  and  these  are  the 
things  that  I  am,  I  was  conceived  In  free- 
dom, and,  God  willing,  in  freedom  I  will 
EfK-nd  the  rest  of  my  days. 

May  I  possess  always  the  integrity,  the 
courage  and  the  strength  to  keep  myself  un- 
sli.ackied.  to  remain  a  citadel  of  freedom  and 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world. 

This  Is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  In  this 
year  of  1966 — one  hundred  and  ninety  years 
after  I  was  born. 


Akmco  and  Jamestown.  Jclt  4, 1966 
(Remarks  by  Samuel   A    Noblet.  supervisor, 

community   relations.    Armco   Steel    Corp.. 

Mlddletown.  Ohio) 

To  all  of  you  who  remember  the  late  Ole 
Nelson.  I  wish  to  bring  greetings  from  his 
son  Bob  who  is  a  member  of  Armco  Public 
Relations. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  In  Jamestown 
this  afternoon  to  share  in  the  celebration 
of  this  historic  occasion.  I  carry  with  me 
greetings  and  good  wishes  to  you  from  our 
president,  Williom  Verity,  grandson  of  our 
founder  George  M.  Verity.  I  am  also  here 
today  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  relation- 
ship between  Armco  Steel  Corporation  and 
Jamestown  which  has  been  made  possible 
through  our  founder  George  M.  Verity. 

It  was  here  some  90  years  ago  that  the 
roots  of  Armco  actually  began  to  form. 
From  this  early  beginning  there  is  today  an 
Armco  that  is  the  sixth  largest  company  in 
the  steel  industry.  The  company  has  steel- 
mticlng  plants  not  only  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
but  also  in  Kentucky.  Maryland.  Missouri, 
Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania  and  Texas.  Then 
too.  there  are  the  three  divisions.  Armco 
Metal  Products,  National  Supply  and  Armco 
International.  Armco  Metal  Products  large- 
ly serves  tlie  construction  industry  and  has 
a  steel  building  plant  right  next  door — 
Washington  Court  House.  National  Supply 
serves  the  petroleum  industry  world-wide. 
And  Armco  International  is  our  overseas  arm 
covering  the  free  world. 

This  broad  expanse,  briefly  described,  rep- 
resents a  capital  Investment  of  well  over  a 
billion  dollars  and  employment  for  40.000 
men  and  women. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  real  heart  of 
Armco:  the  roots  right  here  in  Jamestown 
which  helped  to  give  birth  to  Armco  Steel 
Corporation.  Tliese  roots  I  speak  of  are 
the  warm  friendly  relationships  which  Armco 
nianagcment  work  so  hard  to  miuntaln 
among  Its  employees,  customers,  sharehold- 
ers and  neighbors.  These  roots  of  uudcr- 
stiindlng  and  cooperation  began  with  tlie 
philosophy  of  our  founder,  George  M.  Ver- 
ity, the  man  who  spent  his  early  forma- 
tive years  here  on  Verity  Street,  James- 
town. 


At  age  14  Armco's  founder  spent  his  sum- 
mer with  his  father,  a  Methodist  minister, 
in  the  harvest  field  on  the  nearby  farm  of 
Reverend  James  W.  Smith,  who  was  the 
great  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Leland  Smith.  It 
was  here  where  father  and  son  learned  great- 
er understanding  and  appreciation  for  each 
other.  You  know  full  well  that  work  on 
the  farm  also  Is  a  good  way  to  learn  bow  to 
keep  digging  when  times  get  hard. 

Such  experiences  as  these  help  to  lay  the 
trvie  foundation  for  George  M,  Verity's  plu- 
losophy  in  human  relations.  This  philosophy 
helped  to  nurture  the  early  days  of  Armco 
and  later  made  it  possible  for  George  M. 
Verity  to  establish  Armco  Policies.  I  am 
happy  to  say  they  are  still  our  guide  today. 
In  brief  Armco  Policies  stand  for.  Faith  in 
Men:  A  square  deal  always:  A  True  Spirit  of 
Co-operation;  Pride  in  accomplishment: 
Proper  Incentives  to  work;  Best  possible 
compensation;  Opportunity  for  advance- 
ment; Good  living  conditions;  Fair  treat- 
ment of  customers  and  highest  business 
ethics. 

No  doubt  this  same  creed  based  on  Chris- 
tian principles  has  been  applied  by  all  of 
you  in  your  business  opsrations. 

Our  president.  William  Verity,  just  re- 
cently published  objectives  for  the  company 
Here  is  what  one  of  them  has  to  say; 

"To  do  business  guided  and  governed  by 
the  highest  standards  of  personal  conduct 
and  ethics,  with  Armco  Policies  as  a  constant 
gvude." 

To  me.  Armco  Policies,  an  expression  of 
George  M.  Verity's  philosophy,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Mlddletown 
Works  of  Armco  Steel  Corporation,  which 
now  has  over  7.000  employees,  has  never  ex- 
perienc3d  a  strike. 

Your  gift  to  Armco  Steel  Corporation  In- 
cludes not  only  a  founder  whose  son  became 
executive  vice  president  before  retirement 
and  whose  grandson  is  now  our  president, 
but.  it  also  includes  for  Armco  a  way  of  life 
born  from  the  philosophy  of  George  M.  Verity 
who  once  lived  on  Verily  Street,  Jamestown. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  40,000  men 
and  women  of  Armco.  we  say  thanks  to  you 
good  people  of  Jamestown  for  the  contribu- 
tion you  have  made  to  Armco  and  we  wish 
Tou  V.  cU  on  this  historic  occasion. 


SENATE 

TlF-SDAY,  JlLY  19,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   <Mr.  Metcalf>. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God  most  high,  whose  love 
endureth  all  things:  draw  us  near  to 
Thee  in  sincerity  and  truth — 

Breathe  on  us.  Breath  of  God, 

Till  we  are  wholly  thine; 
Till  all  this  earthly  part  of  us 

Glows  with  Thy  fire  divine. 
Breathe  on  us.  Breath  of  God; 

Fill  us  with  life  anew. 
That  we  may  love  what  Thou  dost  love 

And  do  what  Thou  wouldst  do. 
Breathe  on  us.  Breath  of  God. 

Until  our  hearts  are  pure : 
Until  with  "Itiee  we  will  have  one  will. 

To  do  and  to  endure. 
Breathe  on  us.  Breath  of  God, 

So  shall  we  never  die. 
But  live  with  Thee  the  perfect  life 

of  Thine  eternity. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  reque.'^i  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  the  reading  of  the 
Jouinal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
July   18.   1966.  was  dispensed  with. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today,  July  19. 
1966,  the  Vice  President  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House   of   Representatives : 

H.R.  8337,  An  act  to  amend  the  pi.^^trlct  of 
Columbia  FYactlcal  Nurses'  Licensing  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  15860,  An  art  to  establish  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Ball  Agency,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate : 

8.489,  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  San  Juan  Island  National  His- 


torical Park  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1310.  An  act  relating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
and 

S.  2948.  An  act  to  set  aside  certain  lands  in 
Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation,  Mor.t. 

Tlie  message  ai.so  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.'^.'^ed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
tlie  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R,  3013.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  gold  star  lapel  but- 
tons for  the  next  of  kin  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  in 
war  or  as  a  result  ol  c<:>ld  war  incidents 

H.R.  5297.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  rcvocauf  n  o!  re- 
tired pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R,  9916.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
and  selection  of  candidates  for  appcjlntment 
to  the  Military,  Naval  and  Air  Force  Acad- 
emleB.  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR.  11671  An  act  to  approve  .a  contract 
negotiated  with  the  El  Paso  County  Wat«r 
Improvement  District  No.  1,  Texas,  to  au- 
thorize the  execution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R,  13374  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the  award 
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of  trophies  for  the  recognition  of  special  ac- 
complishments related  to  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  14548  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Postmiister  General  to  enter  Into 
leases  of  real  property  for  periods  not  exceed- 
ing 30  years,   and   for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  14838.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  Improvements  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foxmdatlon,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14875.  An  act  to  amend  section  1035 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  other 
laws,  to  authorize  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  on  dvity  outside  the  United 
States  or  Its  possessions  to  deposit  their  sav- 
ings with  a  uniformed  service,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  15712.  An  act  to  amend  section  2634 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  expenses  incidental  to  the  trans- 
portation of  motor  vehicles  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces;  and 

H.J  Res.  421.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  appropriate  ceremonies  in  connection 
with  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  flags 
of  the  United  States  surrounding  the  Wa.sh- 
Ington  Monument. 


H  R.  11671.  An  act  to  approve  a  contract 
negotiated  with  the  El  Paso  County  Water 
Improvement  District  No.  1,  Texas,  to  au- 
thorize the  execution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sul:ir  AHalrs. 

H.R.  14548.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  Into  lea.scs 
of  real  property  for  periods  not  exceeding  30 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

H.R.  14838.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  Improvements  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welt.ire. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  t^at 
the  S!>eakpr  had  affixed  hi.s  signature  to 
the  following:  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S  3093.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of  M  irch 
3.  1931.  and  October  9,  1962.  relating  to  the 
furnishing  of  books  and  other  materials  to 
the  blind  so  as  to  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  such  books  and  other  materials  to  other 
handicapped  persons:  and 

S.  3150  An  act  to  make  further  provision 
for  the  retirement  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  COTTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  3523  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  study  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation  to  Dulles  Interna- 
tional  Airport    (Rept.  No.   1376). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  4665.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  exploration  expenditures  In 
the  ca.se  of  mining   iRept.  No.  1377). 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  lollowii\g  sub- 
committees were  authorized  t,o  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
of    the    Committee    on    Banking    and 

Currency. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Comjnittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. .,    ^  ,. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Loulsiar.:i, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Business  and  Commerce  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  authorized  to  meet  durin,? 
the  session  cf  the  Senate  today. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu  ion 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  Indicated; 

H  R.  3013  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  gold  star  lapel  mut- 
tons for  the  next  of  kin  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  in 
war  or  as  a  result  of  cold  war  Incidents; 

H  R.  5297  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  revocation  of  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H  R  9916  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Cixle.  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
and  selection  of  candidates  for  appolntrient 
to  the  Military.  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Acad- 
emies, and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  13374.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  I  nlt- 
ed  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award  of 
trophies  for  the  recognition  of  special  ac- 
complishments related  to  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  14875  An  act  to  amend  section  1035 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  other 
laws,  to  authorize  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  on  duty  outside  the  United 
States  or  Its  possessions  to  deposit  their  sav- 
ings with  a  uniformed  service,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  15712.  An  act  to  amend  section  2634 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  expenses  Incidental  to  the  trans- 
portation of  motor  vehicles  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces;  and 

H  J.  Res.  421.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  connection  with 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  flags  of  the 
United  States  surroimdlng  the  Washington 
Monument;  to  the  Commltte*  on  Armed 
Services. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  f^rst 
time,  and,  by  unaiiimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S  3623.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  Installment  sales  when  a  tax- 
payer changes  from  the  accrual  to  the  In- 
stallment basis  of  reporting  profits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
Intrixluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  3624  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  granulated 
and  ground  cork  and  on  certain  natural  and 
composition  cork  cut  or  molded  Into  rods; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By     Mr.     CLARK     (for     himself.     Mr. 
jAvrrs.   Mr.   Kennedy  of   New   York, 
and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S  3625.  A  bill  to  designate  the  dam  being 
constructed  on  the  Allegheny  River,  Pa.,  as 
the  "KInzua  Divm."  and  the  lake  to  be  formed 
by  such  dam  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
as   the   "Allegheny   Reservoir";    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(.See  the  remiu-ks  of  Mr  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  TOWKR: 
S  3626.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  to  all  Individ- 
uals who  become  disabled  prior  to  attaining 
age  31  the  same  requirements  for  insured 
status  as  are  presently  provided  In  the  case 
of  Individuals  who  become  disabled  on  ac- 
count of  blindness  prior  to  attaining  such 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bennett)  (by  request)  : 
S  3627.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
flexible  regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  in- 
terest or  dividends  payable  by  banks  and 
certain  other  financial  Institutions  on  de- 
posits or  share  accounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robcbtson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


LI\nTATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous   consent,   statements   duriii:^ 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  INCOME 
TAX  TREATMENT  OP  INSTALL- 
MENT SALES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  In  this 
age  of  the  transportation  revolution, 
there  is  a  growing  worldwide  demand  for 
jet  aircraft.  Well  over  80  percent  of 
these  aircraft  now  flying  are  manufac- 
tured bv  the  American  aircraft  industry 
It  is  my  hope  that  America  can  con- 
tinue this  predominance  as  it  faces  ever- 
Increasing  international  competition. 

One  of  these  aircraft  Industries,  llie 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  has  the  center  of 
Its  operations  In  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Employing  over  75,000  people 
and  operating  with  total  net  sales  near 
the  $1  billion  mark,  Douglas,  like  its 
brother  industries,  represents  America.'; 
answer  to  the  competition  and  develop- 
ment of  the  "jet  age." 

Today,  however,  the  position  of  these 
industries  in  meeting  the  competition 
for  domestic  and  foreign  markets  is 
threatened  by  an  inequity  in  our  tax 
laws.  It  Is  an  inequity  which  was  never 
intended  by  our  laws,  and  one  which  is 
inhibiting  the  growth  of  a  number  of 
our  industries  that  must  deal  largely  m 
credit  sales. 

In  recent  years,  owing  to  a  basic 
change  in  the  imderlying  economics  of 
our  competitive  environment,  various 
businesses  and  Industries  have  found  u 
necessary  to  make  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  sales  on  credit.  The  effect  of  such 
transactions  is  to  postpone  the  collec- 
tion of  cash  proceeds  from  the  time  oi 
sale  to  the  time  when  future  installments 
are  received.  Depending  on  the  size  o. 
such  sales,  the  installments  may  stretch 
over  a  niunber  of  years. 

Fortunately,  since  1921,  the  internal 
revenue  laws  have  contained  provisions 


permitting  taxpayers  the  choice  of  re- 
porting their  Income  on  an  Installment 
rather  tlian  an  accrual  basis.  This 
mf'thod  allows  the  taxpayer  to  report,  in 
effect,  oiily  what  he  actually  receives  In 
that  year,  regardless  of  the  size  of  tlic 
.<;.ile  or  numijer  of  future  payments.  The 
accrual  method  requires  that  he  pay 
taxes  on  the  entire  amount  of  the  .sale 
in  the  j-ear  in  which  it  is  made :  a  method 
which  may  result  in  a  substantial  strain 
on  present  working  capital. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1954 
code,  however,  taxpayers  were  required 
to  pay  a  penalty  tax  for  the  privilege  of 
changing  from  the  accrual  to  the  Install- 
ment method  of  reporting  income.  Sec- 
tion 453  of  the  Intenial  Revenue  Code 
was  designed  to  eliminate  tills  penalty 
tax  and  permit  the  taxpayer  to.  freely 
shift  his  method  of  reporting.  But. these 
relief  provisions  introduced  in  1954  con- 
tain a  major  defect  which,  in  actual 
practice,  severely  hinders  the  shift  to  the 
Installment  method. 

The  code  now  recognizes,  at  lea.st  In 
principle,  the  Inequity  of  taxing  install- 
ment receipts  attributable  to  sales  made 
in  earlier  years.  Such  sales  may  have 
already  been  fully  taxed  under  the  ac- 
crual method.  A  formula  for  a  tax  credit 
is  provided  by  the  section.  It.s  terms, 
however,  preclude  a  credit  large  enough 
to  prevent  some  degree  of  double 
taxation. 

This  double  tax  not  only  penalizes  and 
discriminates  against  the  taxpayer,  but 
al,so  may  further  place  him  at  a  severe 
disadvantage  with  competitors  who  are 
not  burdened  with  the  double  taxation 
problem — Including,  I  nilglit  add,  com- 
petitors represented  by  foreign  industry. 
In  some  situations,  tlie  additional  tax, 
when  added  to  the  tax  originally  paid  in 
respect  to  the  sales  concerned,  would 
actually  exceed  the  net  profit  which  the 
taxpayer  has  realized  from  the  entire 
sale.  Many  are,  therefore,  forced  to 
continue  the  accrual  meUiod  of  reporting 
income,  even  tlwugh  it  bmdens  and  re- 
stricts their  economic  growth. 

Most  Important,  this  inequity  impairs 
the  ability  of  certain  U.S.  businesses  to 
support  an  appropriate  volimie  of  sales 
abroad.  American  exporters  are  finding 
it  Increasingly  necessary  to  utilize  credit 
sales  abroad.  A  typical  illustration  is 
the  manner  In  which  the  export  sales  of 
jet  aircraft  are  financed.  Because  of  the 
high  price  of  jet  aircraft — approximately 
$8  mUIlon  for  a  long-ninge  plane  and 
$3  million  for  the  newer,  short-range 
planes — many  foreign  customers  are  un- 
able to  pay  tlie  full  purchase  price  of  this 
equipment  in  cash  on  delivery,  as  was 
true  in  the  past. 

In  such  cases.  U.S.  manufacturers  are 
finding  it  necessary  to  accept  the  cus- 
tomer's promlssorj'  notes  for  a  portion  of 
the  purchase  price.  As  I  have  indicated, 
the  penalty  tax  luider  section  453  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  American  exporters 
from  utilizing  the  installment  method  of 
accounting.  The  continued  use  of  the 
accrual  method,  however,  can  only  place 
a  burden  on  working  capital  and  limit 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  continue  to 
engage  in  the  increasing  foreign  credit 
sales  that  comprise  international  trade 
today. 


Mr.  President,  section  453,  as  it  now 
stands,  clearly  discriminates  against  and 
threatens  the  competitive  status  and 
growth  of  some  of  our  greatest  industries. 
I  introduce  a  bill  today  which  would 
eliminate  the  double  taxation  problem 
throu.;;h  the  application  of  a  more 
equitable  formula.  I  send  this  bill  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred.  I  ask  that  this  bill  be  printed 
In  its  entirety  at  this  point  in  tlic  Record. 
I  also  ask  that  it  lie  at  the  desk  until 
Friday  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  lie  on  the  table,  as  requested 
b.v  ilic  Senator  from  Califoniia. 

The  bill  iS.  3623)  relating  to  the  in- 
come tax  ti-eatment  of  installment  sales 
when  a  taxjjayer  changes  from  the  ac- 
crual to  the  installment  basis  of  report- 
ing profits,  introduced  by  Mr.  KrcHEL, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  tlie  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

5.3623 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  VnMed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4.^3 (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  change  from  accrual  to 
Installment  basis)  is  amended  to  read  t.8  fol- 
lows: 

•■(c)  Ch.'Ince  Phom  Accbttai,  to  Instali,- 
MF.NT  Basis  — 

••(1)  General  rule. — If  a  taxpayer  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  subsection  (a)  elects 
for  any  taxable  year  to  report  his  taxable  in- 
come on  the  installment  basis  then  in  com- 
puting his  taxable  Income  for  such  year  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  subsection  as  'year  of 
change')  or  for  any  subsequent  year,  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  sp'Ply  t'^  th:^t  percent- 
age of  the  gross  profit  to  be  received  attcT 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  (computed  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2i)  on  Installment 
sales  made  during  the  taxable  year  which  Is 
the  same  percentage  as  the  figure  computed 
under  paragraph  (3)  (relating  to  the  past 
level  of  Installment  sales)  is  of  such  gross 
profit;  and  such  percentage  (but  not  more 
than  100  percent)  of  the  gross  profit  to  be 
received  after  the  close  of  the  year  shall  be 
returned  as  Income  for  the  year  of  sale  under 
the  accrual   method   of   accounting. 

"(2)  COMPtrrATiON  or  gross  profit — The 
gross  profit  referred  to  in  paragraph  ill, 
with  respect  to  sales  or  other  dispositions  of 
personal  property  on  the  Installment  plan 
during  a  taxable  year.  Is  the  amount  of 
gross  profit  which  would  be  returned  as  In- 
come after  the  close  of  such  year  under  sub- 
section (a)  (applied  without  regard  to  this 
subsection)  If  all  unpaid  Installments  at  the 
close  of  the  taxable  yerir  were  thereafter  paid 
in  full. 

"(3)  Past  level  or  installment  sales. — 
The  figtire  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  is 
the  amount  computed  under  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C).  whichever  Is  the  higher,  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

"(A)  By  computing,  for  each  month  In  the 
period  of  36  consecutive  months  e.nding  with 
the  close  of  the  year  of  change,  the  amount 
of  gross  profit  received  during  such  montJi 
(on  account  of  installment  Siiles  made  be- 
fore tlie  beginning  of  tlie  taxable  year  m 
which  such  month  falls)  which  would  have 
been  returnable  as  income  under  subsection 
(a)  If  such  subsection  had  been  applicable 
to  the  taxpayer  for  such  month  and  all  pre- 
ceding months. 

"(B)  By  computing  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  determined  under  subparagraph  (A) 


ioT  the  last  12  months  In  the  36-month 
•period. 

•'(Cl  By  computing  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  determined  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  the  first  24  months  In  the  36-month 
period  and  by  dividing  such  aggregate  by 
two. 

For  purposes  of  the  computation  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  if  the  taxpayer  prior  to  any 
taxable  year  sold  installment  obligations 
which  had  not  been  satisfied  in  lull  by  the 
obligee  before  the  beginning  of  such  year  any 
amount  paid  by  the  obligee  after  the  begin- 
ning of  such  taxable  year  shall  be  taken  Into 
accotmt  as  If  the  taxpayer  had  not  sold  such 
installment  obligations." 

I  b  I  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
sh.Ul  apply  to  the  first  taxable  year  begin- 
ning alter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  in  ■fthlch  the  taxpayer  changes  fropa  tlie 
accrual  to  the  ins^.allmeni  b.isis,  and  to  sub- 
sequent taxable  ye.ars.  If  the  taxpayer 
changes  from  the  accrual  to  the  installment 
basis  for  a  taxable  year  beginning  before 
such  date  of  enactment  but  ending  after 
such  date,  the  amendment  shall  apply  to 
such  taxable  year  and  to  all  subsequent  tax- 
able years  if  the  taxpayer  so  elects  In  filing 
his  return  for  the  first  taxable  year  ending 
after  such  date. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  say  this  Mr. 
President,  by  way  of  repetition.  Part  of 
tlie  future  of  American  business  will  be 
Its  successful  competition  abroad,  and 
tlie  laws  of  tills  land  with  respect  to  tax- 
ation ought  not  to  impede  American  in- 
dustry In  competing  abroad,  by  th^  in- 
defensible rule  of  double  taxation. 


PERM.\NENT  KAME  FOR  THE  KIN- 
ZUA DAM  AND  ALLEGHENY  RES- 
ERVOIR 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  and  Scott,  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  fix  the 
name  of  a  major  new  reservoir  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York.  This  facility 
will  be  dedicated  in  September.  My  col- 
leagues from  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  join  me  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  1936  Congress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  the  Allegheny  Dam  and  Res- 
ciTcir.  as  it  is  now  known.  Construc- 
tion was  started  in  1959.  This  multi- 
purpose dam  will  control  a  drainage  area 
of  2.180  square  miles.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose is  of  flood  control,  but  it  will  also 
offer  great  recreation  opportunities. 

Since  1969  I  have  received  various 
proposals  for  the  permanent  name  for 
the  Allegheny  Dam  and  Reservoir.  I 
have-  referred  tlicse  to  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  Advisoi-y  Council.  The  coun- 
cil is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
SUtcs  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
local  governments,  and  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  Involved.  On  June  16. 
1966,  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  Advisory 
Council  unanimously  recommended  that 
the  facility  be  permanently  named  the 
Kinzua  Dam  and  Allegheny  Reservoir. 
The  Federal  representatives  did  not  vote 
on  this  question,  because  they  felt  it  was 
primarily  a  local  matter. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  council's 
recommendation.  The  dam  has  always 
been  called  tlie  Kinzua  Dam  by  area 
residents.  I  call  it  by  that  name  myself. 
It  is  designated  as  such  on  State  maps. 
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The  dam  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Klnzua  Dam  because  It  was  built  near 
a  town  of  the  same  name.  That  town 
was  inundated  by  the  reservoir. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  act  quickly 
on  this  legislation  so  that  the  new  name 
can  be  used  at  the  dedication  ceremony 
on  September  16,  1966. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3625)  to  designate  the  dam 
being  constructed  on  the  Allegheny 
River,  Pa  ,  b&  the  •Klnzua  Dam." 
and  the  lake  to  be  formed  by  such 
dam  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  as 
the  -Allegheny  Reservoir."  introduced 
by  Mr  Clark  (for  himself,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Scott  I,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


MORE    FLEXIBLE    REGULATION    OP 
MAXIMUM    RATES    OF    INTEREST 
OR       DIVIDENDS       PAYABLE       BY 
BANKS   AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  FI- 
NANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  fiom 
Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett!,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing,   by    request,    a    bill    which    was 
transmitted  to  me  late  last  Friday  by  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.    The 
bills  short  title  is.  "To  provide  for  the 
more    flexible    regulation    of    maximum 
rate.s  of  interest  or  dividends  payable  by 
bank.s  and  certain  other  financial  insti- 
tutions  on   deposits   or  share   accounts, 
and  for  other  purpose's." 

The  bill  would  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses by  authorizing  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  limit,  by  regulation,  the 
rates  of  interest  and  dividends  which 
may  be  paid  by  institutions  which  are 
members  of  or  insured  by  those  agencies. 
The  bill  would  six-cifically  authorize 
different  rate  limitations  for  different 
classes  of  deposits,  for  deposits  of  differ- 
ent amounts  or  with  different  maturities 
or  subject  to  different  conditions  regard- 
ing withdrawal  or  repayment  according 
to  the  nature  or  location  of  the  institu- 
tions or  their  depositors  or  according  to 
such  other  reasonable  bases  as  the  agen- 
cies may  deem  desirable  in  the  public  In- 
terest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  recommending  It 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  press 
release  announcing  changes  made  under 
existing  authority  with  respect  to  time 
deposits. 

Since  the  House  committee  has  held 
extensive  hearings  In  the  question  of 
regulating  Interest  rates,  It  will  be  Its 
privilege  to  act  first  on  this  new  proposal. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
TOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill,  letter,  and 
press  release  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


The  bill  <S.  3627)  to  provide  for  the 
more  flexible  regulation  of  maxlmimi 
rates  of  Interest  or  dividends  payable  by 
banks  and  certain  other  financial  institu- 
tions on  depaslts  or  share  accounts,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Robertson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett i.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the.  Senate  and  House 
of  Represetitativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  the  thirteenth  paragraph 
Of  section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S  C.  371b)  l.s  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••The  Board  of  Governor.s  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  may  from  time  to  time,  after 
consulting  with  the  Board  of  Dlrettors  of 
the  Feder.'il  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
limit  by  regulation  the  rates  of  Interest 
which  may  be  paid  by  member  banks  on 
time  and  savings  deposits:  Provided,  That 
any  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
deposits  and  interest  thereon  by  meinb<>r 
banks  in  etTcct  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  continue  In  effect  unle.'JS  and 
vmtil  the  Board  of  Governors,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  other  agencies  above 
named,  shall  modify  or  rescind  such  regul.i- 
tion.  The  Board  m:iy  prescribe  ditlerent 
rate  limitations  for  dliferent  classes  of  de- 
posits, tor  deposits  of  different  amounts  or 
with  diilercnt  maturities  or  subject  to  dif- 
ferent conditions  reijardlng  withdrawal  or 
repayment,  according  to  the  nature  or  loca- 
tion of  member  banks  or  their  depositors,  or 
according  to  such  other  reasonable  bases  as 
the  Board  may  deem  desirable  In  the  public 
Interest." 

Sec.  2.  The  second  and  third  sentences  of 
section  18(gi  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.SC  1828(g)  I  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  •The  Board  of  Directors  may 
from  time  to  time,  after  consulting  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  an^^he  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  limit  by  regulation  the  rates  of  in- 
terest or  dividends  that  may  be  paid  by  In- 
sured nonmember  banks  (including  Insured 
mutual  savings  banks)  on  time  and  savings 
deposits:  Provided.  That  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed by  the  Boi\rd  of  Directors  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  paymerit  of  deposits  and  Inter- 
est thereon  by  member  banks  in  effect  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  t-hall  con- 
tinue in  effect  unless  and  until  tlie  Board 
of  Directors,  after  consuiuulon  with  the 
other  agencies  above  named,  shall  modify 
or  rescind  such  regulation.  The  Board  of 
Directors  may  prescribe  different  rate  limita- 
tions for  different  cUisses  of  deix)sits,  tor 
deposits  of  different  amounts  or  with  differ- 
ent maturities  or  subject  to  different  condi- 
tions regarding  withdrawal  or  repayment, 
according  to  the  nature  or  location  of  In- 
svired  nonmember  banks  or  their  dep>osltors. 
or  according  to  svich  other  rea.'^onable  bases 
as  the  Board  Qf  Directors  may  deem  desirable 
In  the  public  Interest." 

Sec.  3  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  5A  there- 
of (12  U  S.C.  1425a)  the  following  new 
section: 

••Sec.  5B.  The  Board  may  from  time  to 
time,  after  consulting  with  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  limit  by  regulation 
the  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends  on  de- 
posits, shares,  or  withdrawable  accounts  that 
may  be  paid  by  members,  other  than  those 
the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  in  accord- 


ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act,  and  by  Institutions 
which  are  insured  institutions  as  defined  in 
section  401(a)  of  the  National  Hotislng  Act: 
Proi'ided.  That  any  regulation  prescribed  by 
the  Board  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  de- 
posits and  Interest  thereon  by  member  banks 
in  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shaU  continue  in  effect  unless  and  until 
the  Board,  after  consultation  with  the  other 
agencies  above  named,  shall  modify  or  rescind 
such  regulation.  The  Board  may  prescribe 
different  rate  limitations  for  different  cla.'^^s^.s 
of  deposits,  shares,  or  withdrawable  accounts 
for  deposits,  shares,  or  withdrawable  ii''- 
counts  of  different  amounts  or  with  differ- 
ent maturities  or  subject  to  different  condi- 
tions regarding  withdrawal  or  repayment,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  or  location  of  such 
members  or  institutions  or  their  depositors 
shareholders,  or  withdrawable  accounthoUi- 
ers.  or  according  to  such  other  reasonable 
bases  as  the  Board  may  deem  desirable  in  tiu- 
public  interest." 

The  letter  and  press  release,  presented 
by  Mr.  Robe:^tson,  are  as  follows: 
Bo.'SRD  OF  Governors 
OF  THE  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Washington,  July  15,  1966. 
The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robektson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cir- 
rencv,   U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  tlie 
Board  of  Governors,  I  am  submitting  a  draft 
of  legislation  broadening  existing  authority 
to  regulate  Interest  rates  payable  by  Insured 
banks  on  time  and  savings  deposits,  and  ex- 
tending parallel  authority  to  the  Fedcr.:l 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  respect  to  rates 
payable  by  savings  and  loan  associations. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  statemcr.t 
that  will  be  released  shortly,  announcing  ac- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Governors  to  amend 
Regulation  Q  so  as  to  lower  the  celling  on 
rates  payable  by  member  banks  on  certain 
kinds  of  ••consumer-type"  certificates  of  de- 
posit. You  will  notice  that  a  5  per  cent 
ceiling  will  apply  to  '•multiple  maturity"  de- 
posits of  90  days  or  more,  and  that  a  4  per 
cent  celling  is  imposed  tor  •'multiple  ma- 
turity" deposits  of  less  than  90  days.  Tlie 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  help  fore- 
stall excessive  Interest  rate  competition 
among  financial  Institutions  In  condition?. 
such  as  those  now  existing,  when  monet^iry 
policy  Is  aimed  at  curbing  the  rate  of  tx- 
pansion  of  bank  credit. 

Separate  ceilings  are  imposed  on  "mu"- 
tlple  maturity"  deposits  In  an  effort  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  money  market  CDs  and 
consumer-type  deposits.  Obviously,  tlie 
"multiple  maturity"  concept  Is  not  Ideally 
suited  for  this  purpose,  but  it  Is.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, the  best  alternative  available  under 
existing  law.  It  may  be  that  the  only  effec- 
tive means  for  accomplishing  the  purposes 
we  seek  In  the  current  situation  Is  to  dif- 
ferentiate on  the  basis  of  amount  of  depotit. 
even  though,  as  you  know  the  Board  has  res- 
ervations about  such  an  approach  except  as 
a  temporary  expedient.  Accordingly,  we  hf  pe 
that  your  Committee  will  give  prompt  crm- 
slderatlon  to  broadening  the  existing  law  a.- 
proposed  In  the  enclosed  draft. 

At  the  same  time,  we  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  attempting  to  prevent  a  rate  war  by  lim- 
iting rates  payable  only  by  banks.  The  tir.ift 
legislation  therefore  Includes  authority  f"r 
Imposition  of  rate  ceilings  by  the  Fedeml 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Under  the  pro- 
p>osal,  ceilings  for  both  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  would  not  be  manda- 
tory, but  could  be  Imposed  or  placed  on  a 
stand-by  basis  by  the  appropriate  agency, 
after  consultation  with  the  others,  in  the 
light  of  existing  conditions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  L.  ROBIRTSON. 


Jtn.¥  15,  1966. 
pEDCRAi.  Reserve  Press  Rei.ea.se 
The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  today  lowered  the  maximum 
rate  that  the  System's  member  banks  may 
pay  henceforth  on  those  time  deposits  that 
have  multiple  maturities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Board  asked  Con- 
press  for  broader  authority — for  itself,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board — than  Is 
now  available  to  govern  the  rate  practices  of 
brinks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  purpose  of  both  steps  is  to  help  fore- 
st.Ul  excessive  Interest  rate  competition 
among  financial  InKtltutions  in  conditions, 
Euch  as  those  no'*  e.xisting.  when  monetary 
policy  is  aimed  at  curbing  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion of  bank  credit. 

The  action  taken  under  present  legislative 
authority  prescribes,  effective  July  20.  1966, 
li  maximum  rate  of  5  per  cent  on  new  mul- 
tiple maturity  depo.-^lts  of  90  days  or  more, 
and  4  per  cent  for  those  of  less  than  90  days. 
Outstanding  multiple  maturity  deposits  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  lower  maximum  rates. 
Previously,  member  banks  were  authorized 
to  pay  as  high  as  S'j  per  cent  on  multiple 
maturity  time  deposits.  The  term  "multiple 
maturity  time  deposit  "  Is  defined  In  the 
Board's  Regulation  Q  as:  "any  time  deposit 
(li  that  Is  payable  at  the  depositor's  option 
on  more  than  one  date,  whether  on  a  specl- 
tipd  date  or  at  the  expiration  of  a  specified 
t:me  after  the  date  of  deposit  (e.g..  a  deposit 
payable  at  the  option  of  the  depositor  either 
three  months  or  .six  months  after  the  date  of 
deposit).  (2)  that  Is  payable  alter  written 
nonce  of  withdrawal,  or  (3)  with  respect  to 
which  the  underlying  Instrument  or  contract 
or  any  informal  understanding  or  agreement 
provides  for  automatic  renewal  at  maturity  ' 
No  change  was  made  in  the  ceilings  re- 
sjiecting  time  depoeits  have  a  single  maturity 
(now  set  at  S'i  per  cent)  or  psissbook  savings 
accounts  (now  at  4  per  cent). 

Prompt  consideration  of  the  legislative 
propoeals  to  broaden  the  rate  regulatory 
powers  of  the  three  supervisory  agencies  was 
asked  by  the  Board  in  letters  to  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Senate  and  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees 

These  proposals  would  empower  the  three 
Rufx^rvlsory  agencies  to  prescribe  different 
rate  linUtatlons  tor  different  classes  of  ac- 
counts, tor  accounts  of  different  amounts 
or  with  different  maturities  or  subject  to 
different  conditions  regarding  withdrawal  or 
repayment,  according  to  the  nature  or  loca- 
tion of  the  Institutions  or  the  account  hold- 
er.'* or  on   any  other  reasonable   basis. 

In  the  letters  to  the  Congreesional  Commit- 
tee Chairmen,  the  Reserve  Boord  pointed  out 
that  Its  action  today  under  its  present 
powers  would  cover  only  "consumer  typ>e" 
certificates  of  deposits  ("CDs")  in  member 
banks. 

'Separate  ceilings  are  imposed  on  'multiple 
maturity'  deposits  in  an  effort  to  differenli- 
at*  between  money  market  CDs  ajid  con- 
sumer-type deposits."  the  Board  said. 
"Obviotisly.  the  'multiple  matvirity'  concept 
ts  not  Ideally  suited  for  this  purj^oee.  but  It 
ii!  in  our  Judgment,  the  best  alternative 
av.uiable  imder  existing  law  It  may  be  that 
the  only  effective  means  for  accomplishing 
the  purpoeee  we  seek  In  the  current  situa- 
tion Is  to  differentiate  on  the  basis  of  amount 
of  deposit,  even  though,  as  you  know,  the 
Boiird  has  reservations  about  such  an  ap- 
proach except  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
Accordingly,  we  hope  that  your  Committee 
will  give  prompt  consideration  to  broaden- 
ing the  existing  law  as  proposed  in  the  en- 
closed draft. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  attempting  to  prevent  a  rate  war  by  limit- 
ing rates  p>ayable  only  by  banks  The  draft 
iPKislation  therefore  includes  authority  for 
Imposition  of  rate  ceilings  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.    Under  the  propoeal, 


ceilings  for  both  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  would  not  be  mandat'iry,  but 
could  be  Imposed  or  placed  on  a  stand-by 
basis  by  the  appropriate  agency,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  others.  In  the  light  of 
existing  conditioiis." 

Attached  Is  the  text  of  the  amendments  to 
Regtilatlon  Q,  Payment  of  Interest  on  De- 
posits. Implementing  the  Board's  action. 

Title    12— Banks   and   Banking 

chapter    ii — federal    reserve    system 

Subchapter   A — Board   of   Goi'ernors   of  the 

Federal  Reserve  System  ' 

I  Reg.  Ql 

Part  217 — Payment  of   Interest  on   Deposits 

Maximum  rates  of  Interest 

1.  Effective  July  20.  1966.  §217.1  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (g) 
as  follows: 

(g)  Multiple  maturity  time  deposit. — The 
term  "multiple  maturity  time  deposit" 
means  any  time  deposit  1 1 )  that  is  payable 
at  the  depositor's  option  an  more  than  one 
date,  whether  on  a  specified  date  or  at  the 
expiration  of  a  specified  time  after  the  date 
of  deposit  (eg  .  a  deposit  payable  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  depositor  either  three  months  or 
six  months  after  the  date  of  deposit).  (2) 
that  is  payable  after  written  notice  of  with- 
drawal, or  (3)  with  respect  to  which  the 
underlying  instrument  orVcontract  or  any 
Informal  understailding  on,  agreement  pro- 
vides for  automatic  renewal  at  maturity. 

2.  Effective  July  20,  1966,  §  217.6  (Sup- 
plement to  Regulation  Q)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  217.6  Maximum  rates  of  interest  payable 
on  time  and  savings  deposits  by 
member  banks. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  19  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  f  217  3,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  hereby  prescribes  the  following 
maximum  rates '  of  interest  payable  by 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
on   time  and  savings  deposits: 

(a)  Time  deposits — (1)  No  member  bank 
shall  pay  Interest  accruing  at  a  rate  In  exce;>s 
of  5';  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded 
quarterly."  regardless  of  the  basis  upon  which 
such  interest  may  be  computed,  on  any  time 
deposit,  subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  paragraph. 

l2i  No  member  bank  shall  pay  interest  ac- 
cruing at  a  rate  In  excess  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  compounded  quarterly.-  regardless 
of  the  basis  upon  which  such  interest  may  be 
computed,  on  any  multiple  maturity  time 
deposit  received  on  or  after  July  20.  1966, 
which  Is  payable  only  90  days  or  more  after 
the  date  of  deposit  or  90  days  or  more  after 
the  last  preceding  date  on  which  It  might 
have  been  paid. 

(3)  No  member  bank  shall  pay  interest 
accruing  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum,  compounded  quarterly. =  regardless  of 
the  basis  upon  which  such  interest  may  be 
computed,  on  any  multiple  maturity  time  de- 
posit received  on  or  after  July  20.  1966.  which 
Is  payable  less  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
deposit  or  less  than  90  days  after  the  last 
preceding  date  on  which  it  might  have  been 
paid. 


'  The  maximum  rates  of  interest  payable 
by  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  on  time  and  savings  deposits  as  pre- 
scribed herein  are  not  applicable  to  any  de- 
posit which  is  payable  only  at  an  office  of  a 
member  bank  located  outside  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

'-  This  limitation  Is  not  to  be  Interpreted 
as  preventing  the  compounding  of  interest 
at  other  than  quarterly  Intervals,  provided 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  interest 
so  compounded  does  not  exceed  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  Interest  at  the  rate  above 
prescribed   when   compounded    quarterly. 


(b)  Savings  deposits. — No  member  bank 
shall  pay  interest  accruing  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded  quar- 
terly.- regardless  of  the  basis  upon  which 
such  Interest  may  be  computed,  on  any  sav- 
ings deposit. 

3a.  The  purpose  of  these  amendments  Is  to 
decrease  the  rate  of  interest  that  member 
banks  are  permitted  to  pay  on  time  deposits 
with  alternative  maturities  or  with  provision 
for  automatic  renewal  at  maturity/,  defined 
as  "multiple  maturity  time  deposits"  For- 
merly, member  banks  were  permitted  to  pay 
interest  up  to  S'j  per  cent  pft  annum  on 
any  time  deposit,  irrespective  of  maturity. 
(A  time  deposit  does  not  Include  a  deposit 
contract  that  provides  for  payment  In  less 
than  30  days  (§217.1).)  Now,  for  multiple 
maturity  time  deposits  with  respect  to  whlc.i 
the  depositor  Is  permitted  to  withdraw  his 
funds  only  after  periods  of  90  days  or  more, 
the  maximum  permissible  rate  Is  5  per  cent. 
For  those  such  deposits  with  respect  to  which 
the  depositor  is  permitted  to  withdraw  his 
funds  after  p>eriods  of  less  than  >)0  days,  the 
maximum  permissible  rate  is  4  per  cent. 

b.  The  requirements  of  section  4  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  with  respect  to 
notice,  public  participation,  and  deferred  ef- 
fective date  were  not  followed  In  connection 
with  these  amendments  because  the  Board 
found  that  the  general  credit  situation  and 
the  public  interest  compelled  Ir  to  make  the 
action  effective  no  later  than  the  date 
adopted. 

(12  use.  248(1),  371b,  and  461.) 

Dated  at  Washington,  DC,  this  15th  day 
of  July,  1966. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
(Signed)     Merritt  Sherman, 
MntRrrr  Sherman, 

(seal)  Secretary 


THE  F-OREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
19€6— AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.   672 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  to  the  foreij-'n  aid  bill.  S.  3584. 
Thi.s  amendment  would  open  the  way. 
once  a«ain,  for  the  sale  to  Indonesia  of 
agricultural  products  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  export  credit 
sales  pro!;ram. 

Ihe  amendment  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congre.ss  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture should  apam  lake  steps  to  encour- 
age and  facilitate  the  export  to  Indo- 
nesia of  agricultural  commodities  as  au- 
tnorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Ag^ricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended. 

My  amendment  would  permit  Con- 
gress to  acknowledge  and  recognize  the 
change  in  regime  which  has  taken  place 
in  Indonesia  within  the  past  year,  a 
change  substantially  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Indonesian  jseople.  I  believe,  and  to 
the  cau.se  of  world  freedom  and  peace. 

Beginning  on  September  30  of  last 
year,  events  were  .set  int/O  motion  which 
have  resulted  m  a  decisive  defeat  for 
Indonesian  Ccmmunists  On  that  date. 
Communi.sts  initiated  a  coup  which  they 
hoped  would  place  Indonesia  within  the 
Communist  bloc. 

I  am  sure  Senators  are  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  countercoup  which 
fi-eed  Indonesia  from  sub.stantial  Com- 
muni-st  influence  and  placed  it  once 
again  with  the  community  of  nations 
which  are  relatively  independent  and 
moving  toward  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 
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The  revolt  launched  on  September  30 
aroused  public  ire  against  the  Com- 
munists and,  with  the  help  of  Moslems 
and  people  of  the  countryside,  the  anti- 
Communist  generals  were  able  to  wrest 
control  of  the  government  from  subver- 
sives and  from  President  Sukarno. 
Sukarno,  it  must  be  noted,  had  been 
adopting  an  increasingly  anti-West 
attitude  and  is  reported  to  have  been 
aware  in  advance  of  a  plot  to  wipe  out 
the  anti-Communist  leadership  in  the 
army. 

Back  in  January  1964,  at  the  shart  of 
the  89th  session  of  Congress,  I  introduced 
S.  328,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  furnishing 
of  any  further  U.S.  assistance  to  Com- 
munist-dominated Indonesia.  The  Intro- 
duction of  S.  328  reflected  my  concern 
and  the  concern  of  several  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  who  cosponsored 
the  measure,  that  Indonesia  was  suc- 
cumbing to  the  influence  of  Communists 
In  high  Government  positions.  The 
Senate  later  adopted  my  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  government 
pre.sently  In  power  in  Indonesia  will  be 
able  to  rebuild  the  plundered  ecor  omy 
which  is  the  legacy  of  President  Sukarno 
and  of  pro-Red  elements  formerly  in  in- 
fluence in  his  government.  Sukarno  is 
no  longer  in  power,  not  even  as  a  figure- 
head. 

Indonesia  now  faces  a  legacy  of  sky- 
rocketing prices,  scarcities  of  foocl  and 
other  agricultural  products,  and  rising 
unemployment. 

This  nation  of  islands  Is  both  militarily 
and  economically  important  to  the  West. 
It  Is  my  conviction  that  we  should  act 
now  to  strengthen  the  present  regime, 
which  seems  to  be  of  a  persuasior  able 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  present  prob- 
lems. 

American  aid  to  Indonesia  was  lalted 
at  the  time  of  Sukarno's  frequent  de- 
nunciations of  the  United  States.  ]  t  has 
not  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  restore  that  aid  even  In  view  of  the 
changed  situation  which  now  prevails. 

Last  April  18.  about  a  year  after  the 
United  States  aid  was  withdrawn,  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  we  had 
agreed  to  sell  50.000  tons  of  rice  on  credit 
to  the  new  Djakarta  government.  It  was 
emphasized  by  the  State  Department, 
however,  that  the  move  was  not  to  be 
confused  with  a  general  shift  In  policy 
toward  Indonesia,  but  that  it  was  a  "one 
shot  deal"  to  meet  what  State  called  an 
"emergency"  rice  shortage  In  certain 
areas. 

Rice  is  not.  however,  the  only  thing 
Indonesia  needs,  and  "one-shot"  deals 
do  not  seem  to  me  wl.se  foreign  policy 
with  a  struggling,  friendly  nation. 

One  of  the  commodities  the  Indone- 
sians lack  is  cotton.  One  American  firm 
has  been  trying  to  obtain  credit  approval 
for  the  sale  to  Indonesia  of  40,000 
tons  of  cotton.  This  amount  of  cotton 
would  allow  tlie  opening  of  eight  now 
idle  spinning  mills  In  the  country,  and 
would  be  a  major  contribution  In  allow- 
ing the  comitry  to  reestablish  its  eco- 
nomic position. 

Wheat  also  is  a  needed  commodity. 
It  is  of  some  concern  to  me  that  we  sel- 
dom act  swiftly  enough-  to  curtail  aid 


when  the  situation  demands  it,  and  that 
neither  do  we  act  promptly  to  reestablish 
economic  assistance  to  those  coimtries 
who  have  demonstrated  moves  away  from 
communism.  There  seems  to  be  too 
great  a  lag  In  our  reevaluatlon  of  these 
coristantly  changing  situations.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  an  aid  program  it 
should  be  effective  and  timely. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  recognize 
the  change  that  has  occurred  in  Indo- 
nesia. The  governmental  situation  there 
is  not  all  that  is  to  be  desired,  by  any 
means.  The  country  is  financially  weak, 
and  many  problems  face  the  new  leaders. 

At  the  same  time,  our  aid  there  would 
be  used  to  our  advantage.  The  leaders 
are  nominally  pro-West  and  seem  capa- 
ble to  deal  with  the  present  problems. 
There  is  much  at  stake  to  influence  the 
cold  war  in  this  country  with  its  736,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
100  million  people. 

Indonesia  is  one  of  the  world's  richest 
suppliers  of  tin,  oil  and  coal.  There  are 
also  vast  supplies  of  bauxite,  manganese, 
copper,  nickel,  gold,  and  silver. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
amendment,  keeping  in  mind  one  of  the 
key  objectives  of  our  foreign  aid  policy — 
to  strengthen  nations  which  demonstrate 
a  striving  for  self-determination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    673    AND    674 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  3584,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    875 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3584,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    678    AND    877 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3584,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT   NO.    878 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Aid 
bill,  S.  3584. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
increase  the  interest  rates  on  develop- 
ment loans  from  not  less  than  1  percent 
to  not  less  than  2  percent  in  the  Initial 
stage  of  the  loan. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
save  the  American  taxpayers  over  $6 
million  per  year,  the  exact  savings  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  finally  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  It  will  eliminate 
the  situation  presently  existing  where 
foreign  nations  are  able  to  borrow  at 
lower  interest  rates  than  the  lowest  rat«6 
available  to  American  investors  and 
would  reduce  the  present  discrepancy  be- 
tween cost  and  return  on  such  loans, 
bringing  them  more  nearly  In  line  with 
the  market  yield  on  present  long-term 
Treasury  bonds. 


I  reiterate  that  this  amendment  would 
affect  only  the  first  10  years  of  an  out- 
standing development  loan  during  which 
the  interest  rates  are  much  lower  than 
subsequent  years.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  already  recom- 
mended a  similar  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum interest  rates  for  the  second  stage 
of  outstanding  loans  from  2'2  to  3  per- 
cent. 

By  reducing  the  subsidization  rate  dur- 
ing the  first  10  years  from  the  present 
3-^8  to  2%  percent,  three  objectives  are 
served:  the  taxpayer  is  rblieved  to  that 
extent  of  the  burden  lie  h£is  borne  over 
recent  years;  foreign  capital  from  t.hc 
wealthier  nations  will  appear  relatively 
more  attractive  to  foreign  l>orrower.>;. 
thereby  spreading  the  aid  burden  more 
equitably  among  our  allies;  and  a  clearer 
delineation  between  our  aid  grants  and 
aid  loan  programs  is  created,  which 
should  point  us  In  the  direction  of  tight- 
ening up  oior  heretofore  excessively  loose 
foreign  assistance  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  678  >  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  3,  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
line  24  insert  a  comma  and  the  followint; 
•'aiid  by  striking  out  '1  per  centum'  and  sub- 
stituting "2  per  centum'  ". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  11,  1966,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennxtt,  Mr.  Bones 
Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK.  Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Hkk- 
enlooper,  Mr.  Hrttska,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
KtJCHEL,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr 
MuRPHT,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
Mr.  Tydings  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3598)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  facilities 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution  by 
allowing  a  tax  credit  for  expenditures 
incurred  In  constructing  such  facilities 
and  by  permitting  the  deduction,  or 
amortization  over  a  period  of  1  to  5 
years,  of  such  expenditures,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Carlson  <for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  on  July  11,  1966. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR    OF   BILL 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  MundtI  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3598)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  facUities 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution  by 
allowing  a  tax  credit  for  expendituies 
Incurred  In  constructing  such  facilities 
and  by  permitting  the  deduction,  or 
amortization  over  a  period  of  1  to  5  years, 
of  such  expenditures. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
dL-itinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Case]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
Amendment  No.  638  to  Scnat*  bill  3164. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  oidcred. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  C.^seI  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  610 
to  S.  3164,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  19,  1966,  he  pre.sented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  State?  tlie 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S  3093  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of 
M.uch  3.  1931.  and  October  9,  1962.  relating 
to  the  furnishing  of  boolss  and  other  mate- 
rials to  the  blind  so  as  to  authorize  the 
nirnl.shing  of  such  boolcs  and  other  materials 
toother  handlcapi^ed  persons;  and 

S  3150  An  act  to  make  further  provision 
for  the  retirement  of  the  Comptroller 
General. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS    ON    S.    2575, 

TO  STRENGTHEN  CERTAIN  LAWS 

RELATING  TO  BANKING 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
.should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Institutions  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  hold  hearings  on  S.  2575,  to 
strengthen  certain  laws  relating  to  bank- 
ing 

The  hearings  will  begin  on  Thursday, 
July  28,  1966,  at  10  a.m.,  hi  room  5302 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  In  connection  with  this  bill  are 
requested  to  notify  Matthew  Hale,  chief 
of  staff,  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC,  tele- 
phone 225-3921. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  con.sider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committce.s.  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    TREASURY 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Winthrop  Knowlton.  of  New  York, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"VIETNAM  PROFILE" 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
motion  picture  film,  shot  under  in- 
credible wartime  dangers,  which  is  vital 
to  understanding  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. The  filpi  is  now  available  in  this 
country,  and  it  presents  scenes,  never 
before  shown  in  America,  of  the  civilian 
.side  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
was  made  by  an  accredited  combat 
correspondent.  Dr.  Bob  Pierce,  president 
of  World  Vision.  Inc  ,  and  an  authority 
on  the  Far  East  of  more  than  20  years' 
standing. 

The  title  of  this  1-hour  film  is 
"Vietnam  Profile."  A  series  of  public 
.service  television  station  showings  across 
the  country  will  begin  with  a  presenta- 
tion on  WPIX-TV  in  New  York  City  on 
Wednesday.  August  3.  at  10  p  m. 

In  "Vietnam  Profile."  Dr.  Pierce  shows 
the  real  story  of  civilian  suffering:  the 
story  of  destroyed  villages,  the  orphan- 
ing of  countless  children,  destruction 
of  crops  and  other  property,  shortages  of 
shelter  and  medical  care,  and  the 
desperate  need  for  help  by  the  civilians. 
In  his  narration  of  the  film.  Dr.  Pierce 
explains  how  World  Vision,  other  agen- 
cies and  the  U.S.  Government  are  trying 
to  help  the  people  in  South  Vietnam 
maintain  life  and  strength  during  tlie 
country's  struggle  with  the  Vietcong  and 
communism. 

The  "Vietnam  Profile"  is  vi.sual  evi- 
dence of  the  aspects  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam which  the  White  House  has  been 
emphasizing. 

I  commend  World  Vision  for  its  out- 
standing work  in  supplying  emergency 
aid  to  distres.sed  people  in  Vietnam,  for 
its  fore-sight  in  producing  this  dramatic, 
informative  film;  and  1  commend  the 
dedication  of  its  able  leader.  Dr.  Bob 
Pierce. 


THE  NEED  TO  REVIEW  THE  ORGANI- 
ZATION OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
controversy  over  the  we.st  front  calls  our 
attention  to  a  basic  problem,  the  method 
of  selecting  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Since  1792.  the  design  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  actions  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  have  been  the  subject  of  debate 
There  was  considerable  conflict  over  the 
very  choice  of  an  Initial  plan  for  the  Cap- 
itol. It  required  19  years  to  complete  the 
Senate  and  Hou.se  Chambers.  During 
this  period  five  different  men  served  in 
the  position  now  called  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  and  the  plans  were  changed 
three  times.  The  controversy  over  the 
Capitol  continued  until  this  building  was 
finally  finished  in  1865. 

For  more  than  80  years  there  was  no 
permanent,  statutorily  appointed  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  In  1876  Congress 
officially   established  the   position   in   a 


rider  to  an  appropriation  bill.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Architect  .shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  and  shall  care  for 
and  superintend  the  Capitol 

This  brief  histor>-  demonstrates  that 
for  many  years  the  Archit.ect  of  the  Cap- 
itol was  an  informal  position  and  that  no 
serious  thought  was  given  to  its  status  in 
the  governmental  structure  For  exam- 
ple, no  provision  was  made  for  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  or  for  a  term  of  office. 
I  think  this  problem  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  by  the  President.  Perhaps 
we  need  a  reorganization  plan  to  resolve 
the  current  controversy  around  the  office 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  More- 
over, I  suggest  that  we  sto^-tmnecessary 
enlargement  of  the  west  front  until  this 
matter  has  been  thoroughly  reviewed  at 
the  very  highest  level. 

Tliere  is  ample  precedent  for  a  re- 
organization plan  to  modernize  the 
method  of  choosing  an  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1965,  for  instance,  changed  the  method 
of  choosing  customs  collectors.  In  the 
early  years  of  our  country,  customs  col- 
lectors were  appointed  by  the  President. 
But  as  trade  and  commerce  grew.  Presi- 
dential appointment  of  these  officials  be- 
came a  burden  and  cumbersome — if  not 
unnecessai-y-  So  the  President  recog- 
nized the  march  of  time  and  suggested 
a  reorganization  of  the  customs  service 
which  eliminated  his  role  as  the  chooser 
of  the  collectors. 

The  same  rationale  was  applied  in  Re- 
organii,ation  Plan  No.  3  of  1965.  Up  to 
that  time  the  President  was  still  ap- 
pointing st*am  locomotive  inspectors. 
Now.  if  you  thought  about  it,  you  would 
see  that  there  was  really  no  longer  a  need 
for  Presidential  appointment  of  certain 
locomotive  inspection  personnel.  So 
this  outmoded  arrangement  was  changed. 
We  are  doing  other  things  in  reorga- 
nizing the  executive  branch  as  well. 
Even  the  Washington  zoo  has  come  un- 
der the  scrutiny  of  .the  White  House. 
Over  the  years  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  reduced  its  in- 
terest in  the  National  Zoological  Park  to 
a  single  remaining  function.  Plan  No. 
4  transfers  this  function  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  so  that  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  zoo  is  vested  in  that  agency. 
The  reorganization  power  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  should  extend  to  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  as  well  as  to  the  zoo. 
Executive  reorganization  is  more  than 
the  creation  of  new  departments.  It  is 
al.so  smoothing  out  the  sharp  edges  in 
governmental  activities  to  be  sure  they 
are  carried  out  properly;  it  is  eliminating 
historical  anomalies  in  the  structure  of 
tjovernment.  There  must  be  continual 
reexamination  of  government  organiza- 
tion to  keep  it  up  to  date  and  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  lat<>st  management  tech- 
niques and  ccx<t-saving  procedures 

In  the  light  of  current  needs  and  con- 
ditioiis,  the  organization  of  the  Office  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  should  be 
reconsidered  with  a  view  to  providing  the 
most  efficient  and  affective" performance 
of  the  function.  I  hot>e  President  John- 
son will  give  this  matter  his  att-ention. 
Tlie  Capitol  is  a  vital  pan  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage.  It  deserves  the  best  care 
and  management  we  can  give  it. 


/ 
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PRESIDENTIAL  INTERVENTION  THE 
ONLY    PRACTICAL    WAY   TO    END 
AIRLINES     STRIKE 
Mr.  FONG.    Mr.  President,  the  airline 
mechanics  strike,   which  has  grounded 
nve  major  US.  airlines  carrying  60  per- 
cent of   the  Nation's  air  traffic,  is  now 
dragging  Into  the  12th  day. 

Every  mail  delivery  and  every  dally 
newspaper  from  Hawaii  brings  f reih  evi- 
dence of  the  rising  financial  pll^;ht  of 
people  and  businesses  in  the  Islands  as  a 
re-sult  of  the  strike. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  Congress 
should  enact  legislation  to  end  the  strike. 
This  appears  to  me  a  very  faint  hope,  for 
so  far  I  have  not  heard  one  word  from* 
the  majority  leadership  In  control  of 
Congress  that  they  Intend  to  Initiate  leg- 
islation to  end  the  airlines  strike  or  in- 
deed to  take  any  action  whatsoever. 

Neither  have  I  heard  any  announce- 
ment that  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  Congress  are  working— or 
even  studying — ways  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  this  costly  labor-manage- 
ment dispute. 

Today,  therefore,  I  have  written  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senat*  Labor  Subcommittee 
urging  steps  toward  standby  emergency 
legislation  should  this  become  necessary. 
I  have  also  asked  the  Labor  Committee 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of 
feasible  alternatives  to  protect  the  public 
interest  in  such  disputes  affecting  the 
national  interest. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  admin- 
istration Is  doing  all  it  can  and  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  taken  st«ps 
to  provide  extra  air  service  in  this  emer- 
gency situation. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  au- 
thorized certain  nonstruck  domestic  air- 
lines to  service  additional  points  along 
their  routes.  However,  these  airlines 
were  already  operating  at  near  capacity 
and  cannot  accommodate  the  large  num- 
ber of  pas-sengers  now  deprived  of  air 
-service.  Neither  do  these  lines  have  suf- 
ficient additional  aircraft  and  equipment 
to  fill  the  huge  gap  left  by  grounding  of 
five  airlines  who  formerly  carried  60  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  air  trafBc.  Charter 
airlines  cannot  provide  all  the  extra 
space  either  as  most  of  them  are  already 
heavily  booked. 

Even  though  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  authorized  nonstruck  lines  to 
lease  equipment  of  the  struck  lines,  we 
have  seen  how  this  move  was  in  effect 
nullified  by  refu.sal  of  crews  to  service 
any  equipment  leased  from  struck  lines. 
It  has  aLso  been  suggested  that  the 
CAB  suspend  the  cabotage  laws  so  as  to 
permit  foreign  airlines  to  render  domes- 
tic passenger  service  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  CAB  advises  this  is  not  per- 
mitted by  law  An  act  of  Congress 
would  be  necessary  and  Congress  Is  not 
likely  to  legislate  at  this  point  in  this 
complicated  area.  Further,  this  would 
be  very  time  consuming,  when  what  is 
needed  is  a  prompt  settlement  of  the  air- 
lines strike. 

Add  It  all  up,  and  what  the  CAB  haa 
been  able  to  do  Is  negligible. 


The  only  practical  avenue  that  can 
achieve  a  prompt  settlement  Is  massive 
and  determined  intervention  by  the  Pres- 
ident, such  as  he  used  to  prevent  a  steel 
strike  last  fall. 

The  need  is  obvious. 
Because  of  the  strike,  Hawaii  is  losing 
1,200  to  1,400  tourists  a  day  and  $4 '2 
million  a  week  In  revenue  from  tourism 
and  related  Industries.  In  one  of  our 
Islands,  hotel  occupancy  Is  down  7  to  20 
percent.  Another  reported  70  to  80  per- 
cent cancellations;  another  50  percent. 
In  Waikikl,  where  normally  at  this  sea- 
son all  hotels  are  filled  to  capacity,  there 
are  500  vacancies.  Retail  shops  and  tour 
groups  are  feeling  the  pinch. 

The  longer  the  strike  continues,  the 
worse  everything  will  be. 

Hawaii's  tale  of  woe  Is  repeated  in 
many  areas  of  the  country.  Economic 
losses  and  personal  hardships  are  snow- 
balling. 

In  my  two  Senate  statements  last  week 
on  this  deplorable  and  Intolerable  situa- 
tion, I  cited  these  adverse  repercussions 
of  the  airlines  strike. 

Today  I  call  attention  to  the  adverse 
Impact  on  the  Federal  Government. 

The  strike  is  costing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tax  revenues — Income  desper- 
ately needed  to  help  keep  the  Govern- 
ment from  sinking  further  into  the  red. 
No  one  knows  yet  exactly  how  much 
tax  revenue  Is  being  lost,  but  we  can  per- 
ceive where  losses  are  occurring:  in  the 
Federal  Income  tax  on  earnings  of  the 
struck  airlines,  who  are  losing  an  esti- 
mated $7  million  a  day:  in  the  Federal 
Income  tax  on  earnings  of  employees  now 
out  of  work  as  a  result  of  the  strike:  and 
in  the  Federal  Income  tax  earnings  of 
the  tourist  and  allied  Industries  and 
businesses  whose  sales  and  earnings  are 
declining  because  of  the  strike. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
is  losing  the  5  percent  air  transporta- 
tion tax  for  every  passenger  who  can  no 
longer  use  the  airlines.  This  must  be  a 
sizable  amount  by  now. 

Even  though  essential  military  pas- 
senger travel  and  cargo  may  be  airlifted 
despite  the  strike,  how  are  the  thousands 
of  defense  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors faring?  Are  their  personnel,  en- 
gaged in  defense  efforts,  hampered  by 
lack  of  flight  space?  I  bear  reports  that 
these  defense  activities' are  Indeed  cur- 
tailed by  the  strike.  Interference  with 
private  defense  efforts,  as  distinguished 
from  strictly  military  activities,  will  be 
more  and  more  seriously  felt  as  the  strike 
goes  on. 

A  further  impact  of  the  strike  which 
should  cause  concern  among  Federal  offi- 
cials is  the  slowdown  In  the  Nation's 
economy  by  a  strike  of  these  proportions. 
On  Sunday,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Nation's  economic  growth  in  the  April- 
May-June  quarter  this  year  decidedly 
slowed  down.  The  gross  national  product 
Increased  only  $10.8  blUlon,  the  smallest 
gain  since  the  fall  of  1964.  More  than 
half  of  this  reflected  Inflation.  The  real 
gain  was  only  $4.8  billion. 

As  a  result  of  higher  taxes  and  lower 
economic  activity,  disposable  personal  in- 
come of  the  American  people  advanced 
only  $4.6  billion,  less  than  In  any  quarter 
since  1963. 


By  allowing  the  airlines  strike  to  con- 
tinue, the  sulmlnistratlon  Is  contributing 
to  the  downturn  of  our  economy. 

The  American  people  would  welcome  a 
downitum  In  the  high  cost  of  living  which 
continues  to  soar,  but  a  downturn  in  pro- 
ductivity worries  a  lot  of  people.  An 
economic  setback  could  have  a  disastrous 
effect. 

By  allowing  the  strike  to  continue,  the 
administration  also  is  contributing  to  un- 
employment. More  and  more  workers, 
apart  from  the  striking  mechanics,  are 
being  laid  off.  With  each  day,  unem- 
ployment grows. 

All  these  are  compelling  reasons  for 
the  President  to  move — and  to  move 
fast— to  end  the  airline  mechanics  strike 
by  calling  the  parties  In  continuous  ses- 
sion at  the  White  House,  as  he  did  in  the 
steel  dLspute  last  September,  until  a  set- 
tlement is  reached. 

Once  again  I  appeal  to  the  Pre.sldent 
to  take  these  necessary — and  Inevitable— 
steps  for  the  good  of  all  America. 

Mr.  Presldont,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  tele- 
grams and  letters  which  have  been  re- 
ceived by  me  In  corinection  with  thi.s 
matter,  and  several  newspaper  articles. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams, letters  and  articles  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HoNOttnu. 
July  16,  190e 
Hon  Hiram  L.  Pong, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
US  Senate.  Washington.  D.C  : 

Crippling  air  transportation  strike  Is 
hurting  Dole  because  ol  dlfflcultles  In  main- 
taining adequate  personal  contact  necessary 
due  separation  production  and  marketlne 
facilities  located  on  mainland  and  In  Hawiiii 
anything  adverse  to  HawaU  economy  hurts 
all  Hawaii  business. 


Hon.  HiBAM  L.  PoNO. 

U.  S.  Senate,  Wa.fhington.  D.C: 

Know  you  will  use  your  good  offices  to 
bring  pressure  to  be.or  providing  legisla- 
tion- enacted  to  prevent  devastating  dis- 
ruption    of     this    kind.       Kindest    personal 

regards. 

W.  P.  Qtjinn. 

HONOLTTLTT, 

July  15,1968. 
Senator   Hiham   Fong. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Entire  membership  Hawaii  Hotel  Asff)ola- 
tlon  greatly  concerned  with  present  iilrUne 
strike  and  adverse  effect  on  economy  of 
Hawaii.  Your  continued  effort  to  alleviate 
situation   Imperative. 

Wn-LIAM  H.  CH.\RLOCK  3D. 

President,  Hawaii  Hotels  Association. 


HONOLTfLTT. 

July  IS.  1966. 
Senator  Hira.m  Fong, 
U.S.  Se7iate.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C  : 

Airline  strike  dlsastroua  to  hotel  economy. 
Please  help  to  terminate. 

Poster  Tower  Horet. 

HiiNOLrLtJ. 

July  16. 1966. 
Hon.  HiRAX  L.  Pong. 
Neto  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  view  Impact  airline  mechanics  str.Ke 
on  economy  of  Hawaii,  urge  you  do  all  pos- 
sible towards  expediting  settlement. 

W.  M.  BtrsR, 
Executive    Vice    Preiident,    Castle    4 
Cooke,  Inc. 


LiRTTS  Kath, 

July  16,  1966. 
Senator  Hiram  Pono, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
V;a^hington,  B.C.: 

Airline   strike   disastrous.      Welfare    of   60 
Grayllne  employees  and  families  seriously  af- 
fected by  lack  of  tourist.     Please  help. 
John  S.  Gilruth, 
AchOTS  Grayline.  Lihue  Kauai. 


HoNOLXTLtT, 

July  16,  1966. 
Senator  Hiram  Pong, 
Wai>iington.  DC  : 

Your  personal  assistance  urgently  required 
to  settle  airline  strike  causing  HawaU  visitor 
ludu.'try  crisis. 

Mahalo  Waikikian. 

Hotel  Staff. 

Hn-o,  HawaH,  July  IS,  1966. 
Senator  Hiram  Pong, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Need  urgent  congressional  action  in  airline 
strike         Unrecoverable      loss      to      business 
mounting    because    of    tourist    cancellations. 
Other  businesses  suffering.    Please,  Kokua. 
Slim  Holt  Tours  and  U  Drive  MacKenzle 
Tours,  Arquero  Tours  and  Udrlve,  Ha- 
waii Transportation  Co  ,  Jack's  Tours 
and    Udrlve,    Duarte    Orchard    Island 
Tours. 

HONOLUi-r,  July  19,  1966. 
Sen:ilor  Hiram  L.  Pono. 
L'  s.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

Members  of  the  Hawaii  Restaurant  Asso- 
ciation ask  all  possible  measures  be  taken 
immediately  to  stop  airline  strike  seriously 
aSecling  restaurant  and  food  Ber\-lce  busl- 
ne.=B  Economy  of  whole  State  being  af- 
fected. Hawaii  needs  action  now.  Aloha. 
John  Felix, 

President. 

HONOLCI-U,  July  18.  1966. 
Senator  Hiram  Pong, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Airline  strike  extremely  detrimental  to  Ha- 
waiian economy.  Please  request  Executive 
pre.ssures  for  settlement. 

George  G.  Gaucler. 
Manager,     SeaTS,     Roebuck,     Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Maui  Chamber  or  Commerce, 
Wailuku,  Maui,  Hawaii,  July  15.  1966. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
The  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pong:  For  your  Informa- 
tion, the  Maul  Chamber  of  Commerce  today 
sent  the  following  message  to  President 
Johnson: 

"Airline  Strike  Detrimental  to  Tourist  In- 
dustry at  Seaflons  Peak.     Your   Considered 
Intervention  Urgently  Requested." 
Sincerely, 

Webb  Beggs.  Jr.. 

Manager. 

Waikiki  Jaycees. 

July  14,  1966. 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Pong, 
V.S  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Wn:ih\ngton.  DC 

Dfar  Senator  Pong:  The  General  Mem- 
bership of  the  Walklkl  Jaycees  at  lt«  meeting 
on  July  13,  1966  recommended  that  we  write 
you  regarding  the  paralyzing  airline  strike 
that  has  hit  Hawaii.  As  you  know,  the  only 
fast  and  efBclent  means  of  transportation 
between  Hawaii  and  the  mainland  Is  by  air 
and  at  present  there  is  only  one  U.S.  car- 
rier transporting  passengers. 
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The  hotels  are  already  complaining  of 
numerous  cancellations  thus  It  Is  imperative 
that  before  Uils  strike  becomes  devastating 
to  our  economy  It  Is  brought  to  an  early  set- 
tlement. We  are  in  effect  asking  you  to  use 
the  power  of  your  office  to  take  whatever 
action  you  beUeve  might  be  necessary  to 
cea.se  this  serious  threat  to  Hawaii's  econ- 
omy. 

Mahalo   for 
this  request. 

Sincerely, 

George  A.  Morris. 

President. 


your 


Immediate  attention  to 


Bank  ofHawah. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  July  14.  1966. 
Hon.  Hiram  L  Pong. 

U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D  C 
Dear  Senator:  Mr  Edward  A.  Schneider  Is 
vacationing  at  the  present  time,  but  I  know 
l)e  would  want  to  Join  cur  Management  Team 
In  expressing  our  bank's  concern  with  the 
air  line  situation. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  efTect  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  strike  will  have  a  serious, 
even  though  temporary.  Impact  on  the 
economy  of  our  State. 

Knowing   full   well   that   you   are   exerting 
every  effort  to  aid   In   the   early  solution   of 
the  problem,  we  wish  to  convey  to  you  evi- 
dence of  our  support  and  appreciation. 
Sincerely, 

C.  D  Terrt,  Jr. 


I  From  the  Honolulu  (HawaU)  Advertiser. 
July   15.   1966] 
Standby  Line  Keeps  Growing  Despite  All  of 
Pan  Am's   Efforts 
(By  James  Cunningham  1 
Twelve  Pan  American  World  Airways  Jet- 
liners  left    fully   loaded   for   the   West   Coast 
yesterday,    but   the   standby   waiting    line   at 
Honolulu    International    Airport    lengthened 
by  the  hour 

With  the  help  of  a  HT-passenger  extra 
section  early  yesterday,  P&nAm  had  whittled 
the  standbys  U)  35  at  6  :  30  a  jn. 

By  5  p.m.,  however,  there  were  200  persons 
waiting. 

Meanwhile,  a  false  rumor  demonstrated 
that  there  are  many  people  who  want  to  go  to 
the  Mainland,  yet  are  unwilling  to  sit  It  out 
at  the  John  Rodgers  Terminal. 

A  radio  announcer  misread  Pan  American's 
morning  announcement  that  It  would  oper- 
ate 12  regular  schedules  yesterday.  Instead, 
he  broadcast  that  Pan  American  would  fly 
12  extra  sections  In  addition  to  the  regular 
schedule."!. 

The  carrier's  switchboard  promptly  lit  up 
as  calls  for  space  poured  In. 

Hotel  occupancy  continued  near  capacity 
In  Walklkl,  At  the  Hilton  Hawaiian  Village 
It  was  &0  per  cent  and  Is  exfjected  to  soar  to 
100  per  cent  Monday  on  the  strength  of  fresh 
bookings  by  passengers  with  confirmed  space 
on  Pan  American 

Despite  40  no-shows  at  the  Sheraton 
Hotels  Wednesday  night,  occupancy  was  98 
per  cent  at  the  Moana- Surf  rider,  98  per  cent 
at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  and  84  per  cent  at 
the  Princess  Kalulani. 

In  a  move  which  might  be  Interpreted  as  a 
sign  that  it  fears  a  lengthy  strike.  United 
yesterday  canceled  a  reception  which  the 
carrier's  president  George  E  Keck  was  to 
have  held  at  the  lUkal  on  July  22. 

In  a  form  letter  to  those  who  had  been 
Invited.  HawaU  sales  manager  Bruce  W. 
Bolton   said: 

"While  we  are  hopeful  of  an  early  settle- 
ment of  the  strike,  it  would  not  now  be 
possible  for  Mr  Keck  to  visit  Honolulu  next 
week.  When  he  reschedules  his  trip  at  a 
later  date,  we  will,  of  course,  again  extend 
our  Invitation." 

Keck  has  been  touring  Australia  and  the 
Par  East   with   two  other  top  executives  in 


connection  with  Unlted's  aspirations  for 
transpacific  routes. 

Local  United  officials  confirmed  that  Keck 
Is  now  back  on  the  U.S.  Mainland,  but  de- 
clined to  say  when  he  returned,  nor  whether 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  rest  of  his  execu- 
tive party. 

The  only  servicing  of  United  planes  here  Is 
directed  from  headquarters  of  the  striking 
International  Association  of  Machinists. 

[Prom    the    Honolulu    (HawaU)     Advertiser, 

July  16,  19661 

WXlkol-t  ArrxcTS  Bic  IsLi 

( By  Walt  Southward  ) 

HiLo. — Reaction  to  the  airlines  strike  here 

ranged   yesterday   from   "no   effect"   at   some 

hotels  to  "heavy  effect"  at  others 

"It's  been  serious  here."  said  Mrs  Leonetta 
Kinard.  manager  of  the  newly-cpened  Nalei 
Hotel.  "We've  had  close  tc.  70  or  80  per  cent 
cancellations.  Bookings  had  been  good, 
until  now." 

At  the  Hi!o  Hotel,  Leo  Lycurgus  said: 
"We've  had  about  50  per  cent  of  our  Main- 
land bookings  cancel.  We're  feeling  it  very 
much.  We  had  been  booked  heavUy  for  the 
sumnner. 

Some  reservations  that  were  made  four  to 
five  months  ago  have  been  canceled." 

The  NahUoa  Hotel  said  It  still  Is  maintain- 
ing about  90  per  cent  occupancy. 

"We're  getting  some  cancellations,"  Man- 
ager Bill  Davis  Sivld.  "We  Just  hope  we  can 
maintain  the  90  per  cent  figure.  But  even 
If  the  strike  Is  over  tomorrow,  we'll  sUll  be 
affected  for  a  few  weeks" 

At  Volcano  House,  a  spokesman  said;  "We 
slili  are  holding  steady.  Our  lunch  count 
has  been  heavy." 

"We  can  feel  the  effect."  William  Kiml, 
manager  of  the  Hilo  Bay  Hotel  said.  "The 
last  three  days,  we've  had  a  lot  of  walk-In 
customers.  But  I  can  see  the  dechne  starting 
today." 

At  the  Mauna  Kea  Beach  Hotel.  Manager 
Leslie  Moore  reported  a  10  per  cent  drop  in 
reservations. 

"We're  losing  three  of  four  couples  a  day," 
he  said,  "and  I'm  afraid  It  wUl  get  worse." 
At  the  HUo  Hukilau,  Manager  Bill  Brown 
said:  "We're  holding  our  own  The  remain- 
der of  the  week,  we're  booked  to  capacity 
Most  groups  booked  for  next  week  are  In  the 
Islands  already.  But  after  that,  who 
knows?" 

A  spokesman  for  Gray  Lines-Hiio  said:  "So 
far  there  has  been  very  little  effect.  We've 
had  a  few  Individual  cancellaltons.  and  one 
large  groxip.  but  we've  been  runnuig  pretty 
weU." 

At  Slim  Holt  Tours,  a  spokesman  said : 
"We've  had  a  couple  of  tours  cancel  out.  It's 
up  to  about  10  per  cent,  and  starting  to  add 
up.     The  U-drive  business  is  slow,  too." 

County  Chairman  Shunlchl  Kimura  has 
written  to  all  four  Hawaii  represcntatlvcB  In 
Congress  urging  them  to  push  for  quick 
settlement  of  the  strike,  and  the  HawaU 
Island  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  sent  simi- 
lar wires  to  the  Congressional  delegation  and 
to  President  Johnson. 

(Prom  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser, 

July  16.  19661 

They're  Still  Finding  Plane  Seats 

Travelers  willing  to  camp  at  Honolulu 
International  Airport  yesterday  continued  to 
find  seats  to  the  West  Coast  if  they  were 
patient   enough 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  the  only 
US  carrier  Hying  there,  moved  143  stand-by 
passengers  on  nine  flights  between  6:30  am 
and  5  p.m 

But  there  were  360  other  would-be  l>as- 
sengers  gtUl  on  the  waiting  list.  Pan  Amert- 
CAn  spokesman  said  they  hoped  to  fine  space 
for  half  of  them  on  an  addlUonsJ  five  flights 
scheduled  out  last  night. 
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Meanwhile,  ihe  mectiaiiics'  sUlke.  which 
has  Idled  United  and  Northwest  Airlines  op- 
erations between  Hawaii  and  the  West  Coast 
for  nine  days,  yesterday  began  to  affect  air- 
mail deliveries  here 

Post  Office  sjKikesmen  reported  that  airmail 
between  the  Islands  and  the  Maii^lard  Is 
moving  normally— no  hitches. 

But  some  mailings  which  arrive  here  morn- 
ings from  the  East  Coast  failed  to  show  up 
all  day— indicating  disruptions  of  airmail 
service  across  the  continental  US. 

United  Air  Lines  sUrted  laying  off  non- 
striking  employees  on  Thursday.  By  Mon- 
day   87  will  be  furloughed    .spokesmen  said. 

As  of  July  24.  there  will  be  190  enipU  yees. 
mostly  clerical,  working  only  six  hours  ially 
and  only  37  at  full  pay.  Striking  ar«  189 
members  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists.  

(From   the  Honolulu  Sunday  Star-Bulletin, 

July  17,  19661 

Fob  700  at  Isle  Airport,  the  Waiting 

CONrlNUES 

A  pretty  blonde  fast  asleep  on  a  checking 
counter   •    •    *. 

Two  elderly  Spanish-speaking  men,  very 
confuse<l   •    •    •. 

Three  servicemen  playing  card"  •  *  *  an- 
other writing  to  his  girl  back  home.    •    '    * 

These  were  some  of  the  more  than  700 
persons  waiting  to  board  Pan  Am.-rlcan 
World  Ainivays  flighus  at  Honolulu  Inierna- 
tlonal  Airport  yesterday. 

A  similar  crowd  is  expected  today,  the  10th 
day  of  the  worst  airline  strike  In  history. 

Pan  Am.  the  only  US.  carrier  flying  to  the 
Mainland,  was  busy  trying  to  accommodate 
stand-by  p.issengers  by  filling  each  outgoing 
flight  to  capacity. 

"These  two  days  (Friday  and  Saturday) 
have  been  the  worst,  in  numbers  of  people  at 
the  alr^wrt,"  said  Kaoru  Watanabe,  Pan 
Ani's  airport  passenger-service  manager. 

"A  lot  of  these  people  have  had  to  stay 
here  overnight,  and  It  has  been  rough.  But 
I'm  simply  amazed  at  how  understanding 
people  have  been." 

Pan  Am  sent  17  flights  to  the  West  Coast 
yesterday.  Including  two  extra  sections.  At 
one  point.  300  names  were  ou  the  stand-by 
list. 

On  Friday  Pan  Am  accommodated  346 
stand-bys.  averaging  22  per  flight 

Fourteen  regular  flights  and  one  extra  are 
scheduled  today. 

One  of  the  patient  stand-bys  was  Mrs. 
Irene  Larson  of  Santa  Bart>ara,  Calif.  She 
h.vd  waited  at  the  airport  for  more  than  36 
hours  before  getting  a  flight  late  yesterday 
afternoon. 

"It  has  been  very  uncomfortable  and  a  bit 
trying,  but  the  airport  people  have  tried  to 
help  as  much  as  ttiey  can."  she  said. 

Another  woman,  stranded  "only"  13  hours, 
said.  "I'm  furious,  but  I  don't  blame  this  on 
Hawaii.' 

Watanabe  said  United  Air  Lines  employees 

offered  to  take  passenger.s  home  for  the  night. 

Inter.state    Hosts    brought    cookies    to    be 

served  with  coffee  that's  provided  throughout 

each  day. 

The  Honolulu  Lions  Club  has  a  man  on 
duty  day-and-night  to  assist  in  any  vay  he 
can. 

Watanabe  said  the  local  musicians'  union 
plans  to  provide  entertainment. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  July   15. 
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Vacancif-s  Increase  in   Waikiki 

The  strike  of  five  major  airlines  made  new 
inroads  Into  Hawaii's  visitor  industry  today 
ivs  It  lengthened  into  Its  eighth  day. 

By  Sunday  there  will  be  about  500  certain 
vacancies  in  Walklkl  hotels,  said  Robert  C. 
Allen,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Hawivii 
Visitors  Bureau. 


Tliere  probably  will  be  200  to  300  other 
vacancies  the  H  V.B.  doesn't  know  about. 
Allen  said. 

Waikiki  hotels  normally  would  be  filled  to 
capacity  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  strike  also  has  cut  into  the  revenues 
of  inter-Island  carriers. 

Hawaiian  Airlines  has  lost  about  4.500  cus- 
tomers worth  at  least  $50,000,  a  spokesman 
said   tfxlay 

Aloha  Airlines  reported  that  Its  mid-day 
and  afternixin  flights  are  running  consider- 
ably Uehter  than  they  normally  do  at  this 
time  of  year. 

Hawaii  ethnic  chambers  of  commerce  and 
Neighbor  Islands  chambers  are  Jmnlng  the 
Honolulu  Chamber  in  urging  Federal  inter- 
vention. 

Frederic  K.  T.  Chun,  president  of  the 
Hawaii  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  yes- 
terday asked  President  Johnson  to  aid  in 
settling  the  strike. 

"Hawaii  economy  critically  affected  on 
Statewide  basis  during  air  strike  Your  help 
urgently  needed."  Chun's  message  said. 

Major  steamship  companies  serving  the 
State  reported  many  inquiries  from  stranded 
visitors,  but  few  actual  bookings. 


THE  AIRIJNES  STRIKE 

Ml-.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  .siKike  about  the  need  of  the 
Goveriuiient  to  take  some  action  with 
re.spect  to  the  airline.s  .strike.  Today  I 
contemplate  making  another  statement, 
even  though  it  may  be  somewhat  repeti- 
tious of  what  I  said  yesterday. 

At  the  beginning  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Fonc  I  for 
the  declaration  he  has  just  made  about 
the  need  of  the  Government  to  take  some 
action. 

In  January,  the  President,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  said: 

I  also  intend  to  iusk  the  Congre.ss  to  con- 
sider meiusures  wlilch.  withoxit  Improperly 
invading  State  and  local  aulliorlty,  would 
enable  us  to  deal  effectively  with  strikes 
which  threaten  irreparable  damage  to  the 
Nation, 

For  the  past  .several  years,  our  national 
interest  has  intermittently  been  threat- 
ened and.  In  fact,  damaged  by  strikes 
which  have  substantially  tied  up  the 
economy  of  the  Nation.  I  have  in  mind 
the  strikes  of  the  Maritime  Union  against 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
Stat«?s,  the  strike  in  New  York  against 
the  Metropolitan  Transportation  System, 
the  threatened  strike  against  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  steel  industry. 

About  2  weeks  ago,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, the  members  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  adopted  a  resolution  giving  full 
power  to  James  Hoffa  to  declare  a  na- 
tional strike  against  the  trucking  indus- 
try if  and  when  he  deemed  it  to  be 
advisable. 

The  significance  of  that  threat,  when 
weighed,  cannot  help  impress  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  continue  stumbling  and  fum- 
bling without  adequate  power  being 
placed  in  the  people — and  hence  the  Gov- 
ei-nment — to  deal  with  the.se  work  stop- 
pages which  damage  the  entire  economy 
of  the  country. 

Two  bills  are  pending  in  the  Senate 
dealing  with  this  subject.  The  Presi- 
dent said  that  he  would  make  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  course  to  be  followed. 
In  order  to  cope  with  tlie  problem,  but 


that  statement  has  not  yet  been  forth- 
coming. 

The  two  legislative  committees,  I  am 
quite  certain,  will  not  set  the  bills  down 
for  a  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  fi-om  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  ob- 
ject— I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  bcfoie 
12:30  o'clock. 

Mr.  CLA.HK.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  so  would  I 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thtre 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio?  The  Chair  hears  none,  a;.d, 
without  objection,  Ihe  Senator  from 
Ohio  may  piooeed. 

Mr  LAUSCHE].  The  two  committees. 
In  my  judgment,  will  not  set  the  bills 
down  for  a  hearing  until  there  is  some 
word  forthcoming  from  the  White  House 
that  action  should  be  taken. 

I  hope  that  such  word  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  very  near  future. 


THEFT  OF  DOCUMENTS  IN  DODD 
CASE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Piesident.  in  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  for  July  6.  196C 
there  is  published  an  article  written  by 
Alice  Widener.  entitled  "Contemptible 
Act — Purloining  of  Documents  Main  Is- 
sue in  Dodd  Case." 

The  article  analyzes  the  situation  of 
allowing  the  theft  of  papers  to  go  un- 
challenged, whether  it  be  from  public 
officials  or  any  other  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try, appropriate  action  being  taken  by 
the  duly  constituted  authorities  to  deal 
with  the  subject. 

■What  the  merits  of  the  complaint 
made  against  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut I  Mr.  EtoDD]  may  be,  I  do  not  know 
I  have  trust  in  his  Integrity  and  in  h;.s 
character.  However,  the  fact  has  been 
clearly  established  that  theft  of  papers 
was  committed  by  employees  who  had  no 
right  to  take  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Contemptible    Act:     Purloining    of   Docu- 
ments   Main    Issite    in   Dodd   Case 
(By  Alice  Widener) 

As  a  result  of  three  trusted  employes'  pur- 
loining of  documents  in  the  dark  of  night 
from  the  files  of  US  Sen  Thomas  J  Dodd. 
llieir  copying  of  these  documents  ;uid  deliv- 
ering them  to  two  newspaper  columnists. 
prospects  for  vindictive  snllchlng-oii-the- 
bo-ss  as  a  career  are  brighter  in  America, 
though  the  contemptible  act  already  lias  low- 
ered its  moral  climate. 

Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff  of  the  US  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  made 
the  essential  moral  point  during  pretrial  pro- 
ceedings of  Sen.  Dodo's  libel  suit  against 
columnists  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander.«ion 

When  the  subject  of  legauiy  of  possession 
of  tlie  senator's  documents  came  under  d.s- 
cusslon.  Judge  Holtzoff  pointed  out  that  the 


purlolnero.  If  they  suBpectod  wrongdoing  on 
a  public  official's  part,  were  obligated  to  no- 
tify the  duly  constituted  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  the  government,  in  this  case,  the 
US.  attorney  general  or  FBI. 

The  purloiners  claim  that  had  they  done 
this,  the  law  enforcement  agencies  would 
hiive  Informed  and  alerted  Settlor  Dodd 
about  the  employes'  allegations  against  him 

Ihe  purloiners  claim  such  action  would 
have  thwarted  proper  inquiry. 

But  the  very  claim,  in  my  opinion,  reflects 
their  own  unworthlness  for  public  service  in 
po.'^iUons  of  truat.  because  their  claim  is  in 
itself  a  slur  on  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
competence  and  discretion,  and  expresses  the 
purloiners"  basic  mistrust  of  these  agencies. 

In  any  civilized  nation,  law  enforcement  is 
almoet  helploea  without  the  cooperation  of 
Uw-abldlng  citizens.  There  always  Is  some- 
thing dark  and  underhanded  about  the  mo- 
tives of  people  wanting  to  take  the  law  Into 
their  own  hands. 

Moreover.  It  was  not  at  all  ne<'esKary  for 
the  employees  of  a  U.S.  senator  to  seek  an 
inquiry  into  their  allegations  concerning  the 
ethics  of  their  employer  via  a  third,  outside 
party. 

The  senator's  employees  were  on  Capitol 
Hill,  so  was  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee, 
there  was  absolutely  no  need  for  them  to 
fcck  access   to  the  committee  via   the  press. 

The  main  point  in  the  Dodd  hearings,  how- 
ever. Is  the  moral  one  involving  the  purloin- 
ing of  documents  and  the  snitching  of  the 
cements. 

Hasn't  It  been  legally  established  for  a 
long,  long  time  that  a  letter  belongs  U)  the 
sender,  or  am  I  wrong? 

H.isn't  It  been  legally  established  for  a 
long,  long  time  that  nobody  has  a  right  to 
purloin  government  documents  and  dlvtilge 
their  contents,  or  am  I  wrong? 

If  I  am.  then  I  hope  sincerely  that  out  of 
the  base  effort  to  "get  Dodd"  there  comes 
some  high-minded  legislation  protecting 
prominent  persons'  right  to  privacy. 

Nobody  should  be  immune  from  the  grave 
consequences  of  Illegal  acts  and  I'm  not  sug- 
fcstlng  so. 

But  everybody  should  be  protected  from 
vengeful  employees  mistrusting  duly  con- 
stituted law  enforcement  agencies  and  arro- 
gantly trying  to  take  the  law  Into  their  own 
individual  hands. 

Bre-jthes  there  a  single  man  or  •woman  In 
Congress  with  soul  so  dead  as  to  encourage 
cireerlsm  by  snitching  on  the  boss? 

Is  there  any  man  or  woman  In  Congress 
or  In  any  field  of  public  life  who  could  sur- 
vive unscathed  such  snitching  and  one-sided 
presentation  of  his  or  her  affairs? 


APPALACHIA'S  CIVIL  AIRPORT 
NEEDS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
southern  part  of  Ohio,  in  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  In  the 
northern  part  of  West  Virginia,  consider- 
able discussion  is  going  on  concerning  the 
building  of  an  airport  which  would  ren- 
der tristate  services. 

Tlie  issue  as  to  where  the  airport  should 
.should  be  located  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. There  are  a  number  of  problems 
involved  and  they  are  being  discussed. 

The  Huntington  Advertiser.  on 
Wednesday,  July  13.  1966.  published  an 
editorial  on  the  tristate  airport.  It  con- 
tains pertinent,  factual  Information  and 
views  which  have  a  relationship  to  the 
Issue  in  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial,  entitled  "Misleading  Figures 
Used  on  Joint  Airport  Mileage"  printed 
In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Misleading  F^gttre.s  Useb  on  Joint 
AmpORT  MiLEAcm 

In  exploring  Appalachian  civil  alrpwirt 
needs  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
Is  searching  for  the  most  advantageous  means 
of  speeding  economic  development. 

The  introduction  to  the  report  of  Manage- 
ment &  Economics  Research,  Inc..  on  the 
feasibility  of  a  Joint  Htmtlngton-Charleston 
airport  said ; 

••The  overall  objective  of  the  study  is  to 
develop  griildellnes  for  the  use  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission  In  recommend- 
ing the  location  and  financing  of  airport 
projects  within  the  region  and,  ultimately, 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  airport  plan  for 
the  Appalachian  Region." 

The  report  said  further: 

"Transportation  facilities  have  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  areas 
of  public  Investment  for  stimulating  eco- 
nomic development;  the  recent  predominance 
of  air  In  common  carrier  Intercity  travel 
makes  airports  Increasingly  Important  to 
economic  development." 

The  survey  pointed  out  that  major  air- 
lines are  preparing  to  turn  chiefly  to  Jets 
and  warned  that  unless  the  Trl-State  area 
and  Charleston  proceed  with  plans  to  ex- 
pand airport  facilities  to  accommodate  such 
craft,  their  air  service  will  steadily  deteri- 
orate In  the  future. 

With  these  findings  most  Informed  citizens 
will  doubtless  agree. 

But  the  discussion  of  the  relative  benefits 
of  developing  the  proposed  Sissonvllle  s'te 
near  Charleston,  the  available  site  of  a  Joint 
airport  near  Hurricane  and  the  Trl-State 
terminal  now  In  operation  will  stir  heated 
controversy. 

The  report  Is  skeptical  about  the  advisabil- 
ity of  attempting  a  Joint  airport  because  of 
the  distance  between  the  Trl-State  and 
Charleston. 

And  yet  tliis  conclusion  vital  to  the  entire 
study  is  apparently  based  on  an  Incorrect 
statement  of  distances. 

The  report  locates  the  ridge  proposed  for 
the  Joint  development  2.5  miles  east  of  Hurri- 
cane and  2.5  miles  north  of  Interstate  High- 
way 64.    Ilils  information  is  on  page  59. 

But  on  page  62  a  table  places  the  site 
35  miles  both  from  Huntington  and  from 
Chiirleston  and  gives  the  driving  time  from 
each  city  as  40  minutes. 

This  Is  In  glaring  conflict  with  distances 
officially  accepted  by  the  West  Virginia  Road 
Commission 

An  official  of  the  commission  said  the  dis- 
tance from  downtown  Huntington  to  down- 
town Charleston  is  50  miles.  He  frequently 
drives  from  here  to  the  state  office  near  the 
Capitol  there  In  about  an  hour. 

Hurricane  is  generally  accepted  as  the 
midway  point  between  the  two  cities,  or  25 
miles  from  each.  If  the  proposed  Joint  air- 
port site  Is  2  5  miles  east  of  Hurricane  and 
2  5  miles  north  of  1-64.  it  would  be  approx- 
imately 30  miles  from  Huntington  and  not 
more  than  25  from  Charleston. 

Tliat  wovild  be  only  nine  miles  farther 
from  Charleston  than  the  16  miles  piven  as 
the  distance  to  the  proposed  Sissonvllle  site. 
Certainly  Charleston  residents  interested  In 
flying  would  not  require  40  minutes  to  drive 
25  miles 

Nevertheless,  partly  on  the  basis  of  this 
fijiding  the  survey  leans  toward  developing 
the  Sissonvllle  slt.e  rather  than  the  proposed 
Joint  location. 

Furthermore,  the  report  prcx-eeds  to  the 
absurd  conclusion  that  If  the  Appalachian 
Commission  helps  finance  the  Sissonvllle  air- 
port for  Charleston,  it  should  not  support 
an  Immediate  extension  of  Trl-State  field. 

In  short,  after  emphasizing  the  Importance 
of  air  serrtce  to  economic  development,  the 


presumed  specialists  find  that  driving  25 
miles  to  the  joint  airport  would  be  too  much 
for  Charleston  passengers  but  that  the  people 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  west  of  Huntington 
should  be  required  to  travel  twice  as  far  to 
Sissonvllle, 

This  aspect  of  the  report  should  by  all 
means  be  called  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
CooPEB  and  Morton  of  Kentucky  and  Sen- 
ators YOfNG  and  Latjscwe.  of  Ohio,  all  of 
whom  have  expressed  Interest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Tri -State  airport. 

The  slight  to  the  Tri-State  Is  also  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  statement  of  John  L. 
Sweeney.  Appalachian  Commission  cochair- 
man.  in  an  address  here  several  months  ago. 

Mr.  Sweeney  said  that  in  developing  new 
Job  opportunities  emphasis  would  be  placed 
on  Ashland.  Huntington  and  Charleston. 
We  don't  believe  he  will  be  inclined  to  neglect 
the  two  angles  of  the  Important  triangle  and 
put  all  the  effort  on  Charleston. 

Although  the  MERI  report  seemed  to  favor 
the  SlssonviUe  development  because  of  the 
dlEtiince  of  a  Joint  facility  from  Huntington 
and  Charleston,  it  further  compounded  con- 
fusion by  suggesting  that  the  Tri-State  con- 
sider a  Joint  terminal  with  Portsmouth. 

That  Is  as  bad  as  its  reference  to  eastern 
Kentucky  as  western  Kentucky,  for  Ports- 
mouth by  U.S.  Route  52  Is  46  miles  from 
Huntington,  only  four  miles  closer  than 
Charleston. 

In  spite  of  the  findings  of  the  slipshod 
survey,  the  most  economical  aijd  generally 
the  most  advantageous  procedure  seems  to 
be  to  build  a  Joint  airport 

But  If  Charleston  rejects  that  proposal  the 
obvious  course  for  the  Tri-State  is  to  push 
the  expansion   of   its   own   airport. 

An  Important  step  toward  that  end  is  being 
taken  In  the  application  of  the  Airport  Au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  for 
aid. 

Efforts  will  no  doubt  continue  to  assure 
support  for  theee  applications  by  Influential 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  Ohio  and 
Kentucky. 

Proceeding  with  the  Trl-State  project  as  a 
means  of  providing  servic^e  here  that  has  been 
avaUable  only  In  Charleston  is  the  surest  way 
to  convince  Kenawha  County  of  the  advis- 
ability of  a  Joint  airport. 


THE  BRITISH  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  promise 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  that  I  will  take  precisely  3  min- 
utes and  no  more,  so  that  we  may  both 
be  able  to  speak  before  12:30  o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senat-e  today  to  Britain's  current 
economic  crisis,  one  of  tlie  most  porten- 
tous events  m  the  historj-  of  Britain, 
concerning  the  breakdown  of  the  British 
pound,  which  would  do  two  things:  One, 
It  could  herald  a  world  depression. 
Second,  it  could  seriously  jeopardise  the 
dollar,  which  would  then  remain  the  only 
international  ctu'rency. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates  to  do  what  J.  P. 
Morgan  once  did  on  the  floor  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  and  that  was  to 
"put  his  arm  around  Britain." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  President  of  the  'United  States  should 
do.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Harold  "VMlson.  is  coming  here 
on  July  29  and  I  should  like  to  see  our 
President  state  to  the  world  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  that  we  have  a  deep  interest  in 
what  happens  to  Britain  economically. 
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and  that  we  arc  goinR  to  try  to  help  her. 
There  are  various  ways  in  which  we  can 
help  Britain  needs  the  benefit  of  a 
"modernization  fund,"  financed  by  the 
United  States  and  other  OECD  nations  In 
order  to  become  automated  and  to  get 
abreast  of  modernization  practices  in 
business.  I  think  possibly  it  would  take 
$10  billion,  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
$1  billion  a  year,  but  the  economic  health 
of  Britain  is  well  worth  this  sum.  She 
certainly  is  credit  worthy. 

Second,  we  must  get  into  some  kind 
of  trade  deal  with  Britain  and  tlie  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Area.  This  is  essential 
since  Britain  should  be  assured  of  an 
alternative  if  she  cannot  get  into  the 
Common  Market 

It  Is  long  past  the  time  that  we  had  an 
international  monetary  conference  to 
take  the  world  off  the  'cross  of  gold' 
in  respect  to  trade. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  If  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  put  his  arm 
around  Britain  now.  and  stated  to  the 
world  that  we  recognize  the  tremendous 
implications  of  the  British  crises  to  the 
whole  world  economy,  that  we  Intend  to 
do  somcthlHK  about  it — not  with  pallia- 
tives to  support  the  pound  against  specu- 
lators but  by  substantial  long-ri.nge 
action — the  job  could  be  done  effectively 
and  would  help  Britain  enormouslj  in 
this  crisis. 

I  feel  that  only  new  and  Imaginative 
long-term  moves  by  Britain  supported  by 
the  United  States  and  other  indu.stri- 
alized  nations  to  modernize  the  British 
economy  can  prevent  the  steady  recur- 
rence of  runs  against  the  pound  and 
sagging  confidence  in  Britain's  ability  to 
help  herself. 

The  forthcoming  visit  of  Prime  ^^ln- 
Ister  WiLson  provides  a  unique  opi)or- 
tunlty  to  open  discussions  on  major  and 
constructive  arrangements  for  the  n.od- 
emization  of  the  British  economy.  The 
U.S.  willingness  to  rescue  the  pound 
every  time  a  crisis  arises,  while 
temporarily  helpful,  has  not  and  will  not 
deal  with  Britain's  fundamental  p;ob- 
lems 

I,  therefore,  recommend  the  folloN/ing 
steps  which.  In  my  view,  provide  the  tasis 
for  the  revitalization  of  Britain  and 
which  I  hope  would  become  part  of  the 
discussions  between  Prime  MinLster  Wil- 
son and  the  administration : 

First.  'There  should  be  establi.shi-d  a 
sizable  "modernization  fund"  by  the 
United  States,  the  other  OECD  nations 
to  help  industrialized  countries,  such  as 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  long-term 
structural  economic  problems.  A.sslst- 
ance  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  is  available  only  to  countries  which 
have  short-term  balance-of-payments 
problems.  The  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  today 
makes  occasional  loans  to  industrialized 
nations  for  electric  power  stations,  ports 
and  railroad  construction  but  these  rep- 
resent only  a  .small  portion  of  its  total 
loans.  I  would  place  this  "moderniza- 
tion fund"  in  the  IBRD  and  have  the 
United  States  contribute  at  least  one- 
third  of  a  multibillion-doUar  fund  over 
a  5-year  period — 1  would  estimate  that 
a  fund  of  $10  billion  would  be  required — 


other  industrialized  nations  or  Inter- 
national agencies  to  contribute  the  rest. 
The  purpose  of  this  "modernization 
fund"  would  be  to  provide  a  source  of 
capital  for  the  modernization  of  British 
production  and  for  the  development  of 
programs  to  effect  such  modernization. 
These  funds  would  not  be  used  to  finance 
social  welfare  programs  or  to  nationalize 
basic  industries. 

Second.  I  al.so  propose  a  treaty  for 
trade  and  economic  cooperation  between 
the  United  Stat€s,  the  United  Kingdom, 
other  EEC  and  EFTA  nations.  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  other  indus- 
trialized countries  of  the  OECD  which 
agree  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  trade  of 
such  a  Free  Trade  Area.  This  trade 
treaty  would  take  the  form  of  a  commit- 
ment for  lowering  tariff  and  nontariff 
barriers  on  an  across-the-board  basis  by 
5  percent  per  year  for  manufactured 
products  over  each  of  the  next  20  years. 
The  aim  of  the  treaty  would  be  to  achieve 
substantially  free  trade,  subject  to  na- 
tional security  exceptions,  on  manufac- 
tured products  among  the  Industrial- 
ized countries  by  the  end  of  the  period. 
As.sociate  membership  should  be  offered 
to  the  developing  countries,  giving  them 
the  right  of  access  to  this  market  after 
a  tran.sitional  period  during  which  they 
would  he  pei-mitted  to  retain,  with  appro- 
priate safeguards,  protection  for  Infant 
industries. 

The  logical  place  for  Britain  is  within 
the  Common  Market  and  it  .should  make 
evei-y  effort  to  obtain  entry  into  EEC  and 
become  part  of  an  integrated  Europe, 
however,  should  it  become  apparent 
within  the  fore.seeable  future  that  this 
effort  would  not  bear  fruit,  the  United 
Kingdom  must  decide  on  a  realistic  alter- 
native, which  I  believe  is  the  plan  I  pro- 
IX)  se. 

Due  to  the  relative  competitive  ad- 
vantages of  the  United  States  in  indus- 
trial production  over  that  of  the  other 
prospective  members,  and  due  to  the 
complicated  problems  involved  in  the 
reduction  of  trade  barriers  in  the  field 
of  agriculture,  this  process  would  have 
to  be  gradual  and  special  arrangements 
would  have  to  'oe  made  to  cushion  the 
injury  caused  by  adjustments  that  would 
be  made  in  the  process.  To  accomplish 
this,  a  multinational  adju.stment  a.ssist- 
ance  fund  could  be  established  with  fi- 
nancial participation  by  all  members  on 
a  proportional  basis 

Third.  The  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  should  continue  to 
press  for  the  early  convening  of  an  inter- 
national monetary  conference  to  effect 
a  basic  reform  in  the  international 
monetary  system.  The  United  States  is 
already  on  record  that  it  would  partici- 
pate in  such  a  conference.  The  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  should 
now  make  a  new  and  urgent  commit- 
ment to  an  international  conference  at 
an  early  date  to  assure  that  procedural 
arrangements  do  not  become  an  excuse 
for  interminable  delay. 

The  economic  and  security  problems 
facing  the  United  Kingdom  today  are 
serious  ones.  The  need  to  modernize 
British  industry  and  the  heavy  costs 
which  this  and  maintenance  of  a  mod- 
ern defense  establishment  place  on  the 
British  pound  and  its  balance  of  pay- 


ments cannot  be  but  major  concerns 
both  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  its 
other  transatlantic  allies. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  CREATION  OF  NEW 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
support  the  resolution  reported  by  ilie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  create 
a  new  Committee  on  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions. 

As  the  report  clearly  states,  the  effect 
of  this  resolution  would  be  simply  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  three 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  the  existing  Senate  commit- 
tee which  deals  with  the  activitle.s  of 
the  CIA.  The  memijers  of  the  existins-T 
committee  are  drawn  exclusively  from 
the  Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Appro- 
priations and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees have  a  legitimate  interest  in  the 
activities  of  the  CIA  and  a  correspond- 
ing obligation  to  exercise  congressional 
oversight.  Nothing  in  the  proposed  res- 
olution would  derogate  from  this  au- 
thority. 

But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  work  done  by  the  CIA  has 
profound  implications  for  the  conduct 
of  this  Nation's  foreign  policy.  Rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
plainly  states  that  all  matters  relating 
to  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Consequently  it  would  .seem  to  me 
that  an  arrangement  of  the  sort  contem- 
plated by  the  resolution,  which  would 
permit  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  play  its  proper  role  in  overseeing  the 
activities  of  the  CIA,  is  long  overdue. 

A  further  consideration  is  the  need  of 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  have  at  their  disposal  the  in- 
telligence necessary  to  permit  them  to 
make  informed  judgments  on  mattei.<; 
within  the  area  of  their  responsibility 
Through  its  three  memt>ers  on  the  pro- 
posed Committee  on  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions, the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
would  be  able  to  open  a  new  channel  for 
the  transmi-ssion  of  pertinent  informa- 
tion from  the  CIA  to  the  committee. 

It  is  symptomatic  of  the  problem  that 
not  much  is  known  about  the  means  by 
which  the  CIA  exercises  its  influence  over 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  Ho'v- 
ever.  it  would  .seem  safe  to  assume  that 
decisions  of  a  purely  foreign  policy  na- 
ture, as  well  as  military  decisions  witli 
direct  or  indirect  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations are  regularly  made  by  the  Pre.-^i- 
dent  and  his  foreign  policy  adviser.';  on 
the  basis  of  reports,  estimates  and  analy- 
.ses  supphed  by  the  CIA.  And  it  does  not 
require  inside  Information  to  know  that 
both  in  the  collection  and  in  the  interpie- 
tation  of  intelligence  data,  judgment  and 
selectivity  are  very  much  involved. 

The.se  con.siderations  apply  with  far 
more  force  to  the  CIA's  non-lntelllgence 
gathering  activities— facetiously  referred 
to  as  "dirty  tricks."  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  ill-advised  Bay  of  Pit-"^ 
operation  to  perceive   the  vast  foreign 


policy    Implications    of    this    kind    of 
activity. 

My  argument  is  not  that  the  CIA  is  in- 
sufficiently supervised  by  the  Senate,  but 
that  it  Is  supervised  from  a  point  of  view 
which  tends  to  place  too  much  emphasis 
on  purely  military  considerations  and  not 
enough  on  foreign  policy  considerations. 
The  pending  resolution  is  designed  to 
correct  that  imbalance,  and  I  strongly 
uige  its  adoption. 


NOMINATION  OF  ROBERT  R.  BOWIE 
TO  HIGH  STATE  DEPARTMENT  POST 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  In  the  Bos- 
ton Globe,  on  July  9,  1966,  entitled  "A 
Brlnkman  to  Washington." 

The  editorial  has  reference  to  the  cur- 
rent nomination  of  Robert  R.  Bowie  to  a 
h!f,'h  position  in  the  State  Department, 
an  appointment  with  which  I  am  not  in 
accord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa?  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Boston  Globe,  July  9.  19661 
A  Brinkman  to  Washington 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  Tuesday 
named  a  Harvard  faculty  member  to  a  iilgh 
State  Department  po.st,  but  It  was  not  a 
nomination  to  plea.se  lollowers  ol  the  Ken- 
r.edy  line  on  foreign  affairs. 

The  nominee  is  Robert  R.  Bowie,  a  profes- 
sor of  International  relations  and  currently 
director  of  Harvard's  Center  for  International 
.Affairs. 

Reports  from  Washington  are  that  there 
will  be  a  battle  In  the  Senate  over  his  con- 
firmation.    There  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Bowie  win  be  returning  to  the  State 
Department  as  counselor.  In  195.3  he  became 
director  of  policy  planning  under  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  three 
years  later  was  promoted  to  A.sslsiant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Policy  Planning  He  trav- 
eied  widely  with  Secretary  Dulles  and  was 
closely  associated  with  his  policy  of  massive 
nuclear  deterrence  and  brinkmanship 

Since  then,  as  a  frequent  consultant  to  the 
State  Department,  he  helped  originate  the 
proposal  for  a  multilateral  nuclear  force 
IMLF)  Including  West  Germany,  and  has 
suggested  that  it  might  operate  without  an 
A.merlcan  veto.  The  proposal,  fortunately,  is 
now  comatose. 

Mr.  Bowie,  then,  is  a  dedicated  hard-liner. 
Hi.s  nomination  Is  fresh  evidence  of  the  new 
j.id  harsher  foreign  policy  evolving  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee ought  to  ask  some  probing  questions 
about  it. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness. 


PROTOCOLS  TO  THE  NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC  FISHERIES  CON\TEN- 
TION  OF  1949 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  The  hour  of  12:30 
0  clock  having  arrived,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  protocols.  Execu- 
tive I — 89th  Congress,  2d  session — Ex- 
ecutive No.  7  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


The  Senate,  as  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the 
protocols  I  Ex.  I,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  to 
the  Intemiational  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  relating  to 
measures  of  control,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  date  of  February  8,  1949.  which 
were  read  tlie  second  time,  as  follows: 

PROTiXrOL  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL   CONVENTION 

FOR  THE  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries, 
Relating  to  MEASt'RES  or  Control 
ITie  Governments  parties  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  signed  at  Washington  under  date 
of  February  8.  1949.  which  Convention,  as 
amended,  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Convention,  desiring  to  provide  for  national 
and  International  measures  of  control  on 
the  high  seas  for  the  purposes  of  ensuring 
the  application  of  the  Convention  and  the 
measures  in  force  thereunder,  agree  as  fol- 
lows: 

article  I 

Paragraph  5  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Con- 
vention is  amended  by  adding  the  following: 
"and  may  also,  on  lis  own  initiative,  make 
proposals  for  national  and  international 
measures  of  control  on  the  high  seas  for  the 
purposes  of  ensuring  the  application  of  the 
Convention  and  the  measures  in  force  there- 
under." 

abtjcle  II 

Paragraph  8  of  Article  \'in  of  the  Con- 
vention is  amended  by  addln??  the  following: 
"or.  In  the  case  of  proposals  made  under 
paragraph  5  above,  from  all  Contracting  Gov- 
ernments." 

ARTICLE    ni 

1.  This  Protocol  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture and  ratification  of  approval  or  for 
adherence  on  behalf  of  any  Government 
party  to  the  Convention. 

2.  This  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion or  approval  have  been  deposited  with, 
or  written  notifications  of  adherence  have 
been  received  by.  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  behalf  of  all 
the  Government  parties  to  the  Convention; 
provided,  however,  that  Article  II  of  this 
Protocol  shall  enter  into  force  only  if  the 
Protocol  Relating  to  Entry  Into  Force  of 
Proposals  adjpted  by  the  Commission,  done 
at  Washington  on  November  29.  1965.  has  not 
entered  in',o  force  and  shall.  In  such  case, 
continue  'n  force  only  until  that  Protocol 
enters  Into  force. 

3.  Any  3overnment  becoming  a  party  to 
the  Convention  after  this  Protocol  enters 
into  force  shall  adhere  to  this  Protocol,  such 
adherence  to  be  efTective  on  the  same  date 
that  such  Government  become*  a  party  to 
tlie  Convention. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  sliall  inform  all  Governments 
signatory  or  adhering  to  the  Convention  of 
all  ratifications  and  approvals  deposited  and 
adherenoes  received  and  of  the  date  this 
I>rotocol  enters  Into  force. 

ARTICLE  rv 

1.  The  original  of  this  Protocol  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  which  Government  shall 
communicate  certified  copies  thereof  to  all 
the  Government  signatory  or  adhering  to  the 
Convention. 

2.  This  Protocol  shall  bear  the  date  on 
which  it  is  opened  for  signature  and  shall  re- 
main open  for  signature  for  a  period  of  four- 
teen days  thereafter,  following  which  period 
it  shall  be  open  fc^r  adherence. 

I.N  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  Undersigned  hav- 
ing deposited  their  respective  powers,  have 
signed  this  Protocol. 

DoNi  at  Washington  this  twenty-ninth  day 
of  November  1965.  In  the  English   language. 

For  Canada:   C.  S  A.  Ritchie,  Dec.  13,  1965. 


For  Deiunark;  Torben  Ronne,  Dec.  Ist, 
1965. 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany:  K. 
H.  Knappsteln,  Dec.  8th.  1965. 

For  Prance:  Bruno  de  Leusse.  Dec  13th 
1965. 

For  Iceland:  Petur  Thorstelnsson,  Dec.  7, 
1965. 

For  Italy;   Sergio  Fenoaltea.  Dec.  13,  1965. 

For  Norway:   Hans  Engen.  Dec.  13th  1965, 

For  Poland:   E.  Drozniak,  Dec.   13th   1965. 

For  Portugal:  Vasco  Vlelra  Garln,  13tb 
Dec.  1965. 

For  Spain:  Merry  del  Val,  December  8th 
1965. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
Ucs:   A.  Dobrynln.  Dec.  2,  1965. 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland:  Patrick  Dean.  Decem- 
ber 8,  1966. 

For  the  United  States  of  yunerlca :  Burdlck 
H.  Brittln.  Dec.  2.  1965. 

I  CERTIFY  THAT  the  loregolng  Is  a  true  copy 
of  the  Protocol  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Re- 
lating to  Measures  of  Control,  which  Proto- 
col was  signed  at  Washington  under  date  of 
November  29,  1965  In  the  English  language, 
the  signed  original  of  which  Is  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In     TESTIMONY      WHEREOF,      I,     DEAN      RCSK. 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Stat«s  of 
America,  have  hereunto  caused  the  seal  of 
the  Department  of  State  to  be  aflBxed  and 
my  name  subscribed  by  the  Authentication 
Officer  of  the  said  Department,  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
this  tenth  day  of  Janviary.  1966. 
Dean  Rdsk, 

Secretary  o)  State. 
By  Barbara  Hartman. 
Authentication  Officer. 

Department  of  State. 

Protocol  to  the  International  Convxntxon 
FOR    THE    Northwest    .Atlantic    Fisheries 
Relating   to   Entbt    Into   Force   or   Pro- 
posals Adopted  by  the  Commission 
Tlie  Governments  parties  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  signed  at  Washington  under  date  of 
February    8.     1949.     which     Convention,     as 
amended,    is   hereinafter   referred   to   as   the 
Convention,  desiring  to  facilitate  the  entry 
into  force  of  proposals  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, agree  as  follows: 

article  I 
Paragraphs  7  and  8  of  Article  Vlll  of  the 
Convention    shall    be    amended    to    read    as 
follows: 

"7.  (a)  Each  proposal  made  by  the  Com- 
mission under  paragraphs  1  or  5  of  this  Ar- 
ticle shall  become  effective  for  all  Contract- 
ing Governments  six  months  after  the  dai-e 
on  the  notification  from  the  Depositary  Gov- 
ernment transmitting  the  proposal  to  the 
Contracting  Governments,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  herein. 

"(b)  If  any  Contracting  Government  par- 
ticipating in  the  Panel  or  Panels  for  the  sub- 
area  or  sub-areas  to  which  a  proposal  applies, 
or  any  Contracting  Government  In  the  case 
of  a  proposal  made  under  paragraph  5  above, 
presents  to  the  Depositary  Government 
objection  to  any  proposal  within  six  months 
of  the  date  on  the  notification  of  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Depositary  Government,  the 
proposal  shall  not  become  efTective  for  any 
Government  for  an  additional  sixty  days. 
Tliereupon  any  other  Contracting  Govern- 
ment participating  In  the  Panel  or  Panels 
concerned,  or  any  other  Contracting  Gov- 
ernment In  the  case  of  a  proposal  made 
under  paragraph  5  above,  may  .similarly  ob- 
ject prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  additional 
sixty-day  period,  or  within  thirty  days  after 
receiving  notice  of  an  objection  by  another 
Contracting  Government  made  within  such 
additional  sixty  days,  whichever  date  shall 
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be  the  later.  Tlie  proposal  shall  become  ef- 
fective for  all  Contracting  Goverumeu-s  ex- 
cept those  Governments  which  have  pre- 
sented objections,  at  the  end  of  the  extended 
period  or  periods  for  objecting.  If.  hovever. 
objections  have  been  presented  by  a  mnjorlty 
of  Contracting  Governments  participating  iu 
the  Panel  or  Panels  concerned,  or  by  a 
majority  of  all  Contracting  Governments  in 
the  case  of  a  proposal  made  under  para- 
graph 5.  the  propositi  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive unless  any  or  all  of  the  Contracting  Gov- 
ernments nevertheless  agree  as  among  them- 
selves to  give  effect  to  it  on  an  agreed  date. 

•■ic)  Any  Contracting  Government  which 
has  objected  xo  a  proposal  may  at  any  llmo 
withdraw  that  objection  and  the  proposal 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  such 
Govenmient.  immediately  If  the  proposal  la 
already  In  effect,  or  at  such  time  as  it  be- 
comes effective  under  the  terms  of  this  Ar- 
ticle. 

•■8  The  Depositary  Government  shall 
notify  each  Contracting  Goverrunent  Imme- 
dlateiy  upon  receipt  of  each  objection  and  of 
each  withdrawal  of  objection,  and  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  any  propoeal." 

ARTICLE  n 

1.  This  Protocol  shall  be  ope  a  for  s'.gr  iture 
and  ratification  or  approval  or  for>adh<  rence 
by  any  Government  party  to  the  Oonveution 

2.  This  Protocol  shall  enter  Into  fcrce  on 
the  date  on  which  In.struincnts  of  ratll  cation 
or  approval  have  been  deposited  with,  or 
written  notifications  of  adheronca  hiv;  bejn 
received  by.  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  all  the  GoverninenU 
parties  to  the  Convention. 

3.  Any  Government  becoming  a  party  to 
the  Convention  after  this  Protocol  enters 
Into  force  shall  adhere  to  this  Protocol,  such 
adherence  to  be  etfective  on  the  same  date 
that  such  Government  becomes  a  party  to 
the  Convention. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  Inlonii  i\X\  Governments  signa- 
tory or  adhering  to  the  Conveutlon  of  all 
ratifications  or  approvals  dep)oelted  and  ad- 
herences  received  and  of  the  dati  this 
Protocol  enters  Into  force. 

ARTICLE  m 

1  The  original  of  this  Protocol  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  Government 
shall  communicate  certified  copies  thereof  to 
all  the  Governments  signatory  or  adhering 
to  the  Convention. 

2.  This  Protocol  shall  bear  the  date  on 
Which  it  Ifi  opened  for  signature  and  shall 
remain  open  for  signal  uro  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  days  thereafter,  following  which 
period  It  shall  be  open  for  adherence. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  hav- 
ing deposited  their  respective  powers,  have 
signed  this  Protocol. 

Done  at  Washington  this  twenty-ninth 
day  of  November  1965.  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

For  Canada:  C.  S    A.  Ritchie,  Dec.  13.  1965. 

For  Denmark:  Torben  Rotine.  Dec.  1st.  1935. 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany:  K. 
H.  Knappstein,  Dec.  8th,  1965. 

For  France:  Bruno  de  Leusse,  Dec.  13th. 
1965. 

For  Iceland:  Petur  Thorsteinsson.  Dec  7. 
1965. 

For  Italy:   Sergio  Penoaltea,  Dec.  13,  1965. 

For  Norway:   Hans  Ent):en,  Dec.   13th   1965. 

For   Poland:    E   Droenlak,   Dec.    13th    1965. 

For  Portugal  Vasco  Vieira  Garin.  13th  Dec. 
1965. 

For  Spain:  Merry  del  Val,  December  8th 
1965. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics:   A.  Dohrvnln.  Dec.   2.   1965. 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  Patrick  Dean,  Decem- 
bers   1965. 

For  tlie  United  States  of  America:  Burdlck 
H.  Brlttln.  Dec.  2.  1965. 


I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy 
of  the  Protocol  to  the  luternatloual  Conven- 
tion for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Relating  to  Entry  into  Force  of  Proposals 
Adopted  by  the  Commission,  which  Protocol 
was  signed  at  Washington  under  date  of 
November  29.  19f.5  In  the  English  language, 
the  signed  original  of  which  Is  dcpo.slted  In 
the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  Dean  Rusk.  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  hereunto  caused  tiic  .seal  of 
the  Department  of  State,  to  be  affixed  and 
my  name  subscribed  by  the  Authentication 
Officer  of  the  said  Department,  at  the  city 
of  Washington.  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
this  tenth  day  of  Jinuary.  1066. 
Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State, 
By     Barbara    Hartman, 
Authcnlication   Officer. 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESroING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob.;ectlon,  the  protocols  vlll  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  throui^h  their 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  prp.scntiti^n  of  'he  respec- 
tive resolution  ratification. 

The  re.solution  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive I  (89th  Cong..  2d  sess.)  was  read, 
aj  follows: 

Resolved  (tv:o-fhirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratlficbtlon  of 
the  following  two  protocols:  Protocol  to 
the  International  Convention  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries,  Relating  to  Meas- 
ures of  Control;  and  Protocol  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic Fisheries.  Relating  to  Entry  Into 
Force  of  Proposals  Adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, dated  November  29.  1965.  (Execu- 
tive I,  Eighty-ninth  Congress.  second 
sessloil.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advLse  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  bc^en  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
B.Aj^isl,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut IMr  DoDul,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Gruening!,  the  Senator  from  MLi- 
souri  IMr.  Long  I,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  Macnu.sonI.  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michipan  [Mr.  HartI.  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyreI  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr  MondaleI, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Spark- 
man  1,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votinp.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  BassJ.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Brewster  1.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GruenincI,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Mi-ssouri  (Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Macnu- 
soNl,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYREl,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MondaleI.  and  the  Senator 


from  Alabama  [Mr,  SparkmanI,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott] 
Is  ab.sent  becau.^e  of  illnes.'?.  and,  if  pres- 
ent and  votinp.  would  vote  'yea." 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case]  Is  detained  on  official  business,  and. 
if  present  and  votinp,  would  vote  "yea  " 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  87, 
navsO,  as  follows: 


Aikcn 

Allott 

Anderson 

Banlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoRSs 

Burdlck 

BVTd.  Va 

Byrd,  W,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

rur»is 

Dirksen 

PomlnlRk 

DouRlas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Elrvin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Onffln 


Bass 

Brewster 
Case 
Dodd 
Gruenlnc 


(No.  142  Ex.] 
YEAS— -67 

Harris 

Hartke 
Hr.yden 

H.ckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lau.sche 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Mops 

Mundt 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hart 

Jordan,  N.C. 
Long,  Mo. 
Magnuson 
Mclntyre 


Murphy 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Neuberger 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Prouty 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
RiblcofT 
.  Robertson 
Riishell,  SO. 
Rus,«cll.  Ga. 
Saltonstall 
Simpson 
Smathers 
Smith 
Stennls 
Symington 
Talmadre 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tydlngs 
Williams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Yartaoroiiph 
Youns;,  N  Dsk 
Young.  Ohio 


-13 
Mondale 
Scott 
Sparkman 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tuo- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  havlr.e 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution  of 
ratification  is  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  and  bv 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


AIRLINES  STRIKE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  strike  by  the  International  Ma- 
chinists against  five  major  airlines  i.^ 
having  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  much 
of  the  Nation. 

Miami  and  Dade  County,  Fla..  aloi-.e 
are  suffering  an  e.stimated  total  damage 
of  some  $18  to  $20  million  weekly  ir. 
revenue.s  lost  as  a  result  of  the  current 
strike.  In  addition,  numerous  layoff ^  ir. 
the  various  service  establishments  that 
cater  to  the  tourist  trade  have  resulted 
from  the  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald  on  July 
9,  entitled  "The  Strike  Will  Cost  You  : 

Whatever  the  merit.s  of  the  case,  the  stnk? 
of  airline  mechanics  against  five  prlncip.i- 
carriers  aerving  Miami  and  other  cities  c*"ilu 
not  have  come  at  a  worse  time  for  this  com- 
munity. 

After  years  of  striving  the  tourist  Industry 
has  creat«d  thlB  year  a  summer  market  o. 
promising  dimensions. 


One  airline  reports  an  Increase  of  nearly 
37  percent  in  ticket  sales  over  the  same  i>eri- 
od  in  1965. 

Miami  and  mainland  hotel  and  motel  occu- 
pancy Is  up  13  per  cent. 

A  good  area  barometer  of  general  business 
ccndltlons — postal  revenues — registers  seven 
snd  one  half  percent  above  a   year   ago. 

Farther  away  from  home,  pursuant  to  a 
wafe  policy  which  exceeds  economic  guide- 
lines Is  the  unwitting  pursuit  of  Inflation. 

First  the  building  trades  unions.  Now 
the  airline  mechanics.  And  behind  them 
craft   after  craft  champing   at   the   bit. 

Inflationary  wage  Increases  are  Just  what 
the  term  connotes.  Unless  we  miss  our 
gue.ss  the  current  wave  of  labor  disputes  roll- 
ing across  the  national  economy  will  bid 
up  prices  of  goods  and  services  generally  and 
rlipapen  the  value  of  the  dollar.  No  one  Is 
hurt  worse  by  this  than  the  contract  wage 
earner. 

Thus  we  urge  patience,  understanding  and 
Industrial  statesmanship  on  the  alrUnes  and 
the  striking  mechanics. 

Tlie  disruption  of  a  great  and  growing  In- 
dustry In  what  is  surely  Its  most  successful 
year  will  harm  both  Industry  and  commu- 
nity 

An  Inflationary  wage  settlement  Jtist  as 
.surely  would  hurt  the  very  persons  who  nego- 
tiate It. 

Mr.  President,  the  greatest  sufferer  in 
strikes,  such  as  the  machinist  strike,  is 
the  general  public  which,  through  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  municipal  governments. 
ha.s  a  tremendous  stake  in  civil  aviation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  on  July 
9,  entitled  "Greater  Government  Role 
Needed  When  Strikers  Ignore  Public  In- 
terests." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Frim     the     Fort     Lauderdale     News,     July 

9.  19661 

Gp.rATER    Government   Role    Needed    When 

.'  TRiKKRS  Ignore  Public  Interests 

Our  modern  civilized  society  becomes  In- 
crc,-i.singly  complex,  year  by  year.  Each  of 
ua  becomes  more  and  more  dependent  on 
services  of  various  kinds  for  health,  comfort, 
in  fact  even  for  the  necessities  of  life.  With- 
out these  services  our  life  is  serlotLsly  dis- 
rupted, our  eccnomy  suffers  severe  setbacks. 
health,  even  otir  very  existence,  may  be 
threatened. 

The  days  of  self-sufficiency  ended  when 
our  nation   became   urban  Instead  of   rural. 

A  century  ago  a  family  living  on  a  farm 
rould  provide  for  Itself  through  its  labor.  It 
was  able  to  produce  Its  own  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  and  need  look  to  the  efforts  of 
others  for  only  luxuries,  or  perhaps  medical 
care  That  day  has  vanished  and  we  now 
depend  on  the  efforts  of  others  to  Insure  our 
needs  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter  will  t>e 
met. 

We  have  long  recognized  this  dependence 
on  services  through  powers  we  have  granted 
our  governments.  These  powers  include  reg- 
ulation of  operation  of  utilities  providing 
vital  services.  We  Insist,  through  law,  that 
utUltles  maintain  service.  We  require  them 
to  obtain  approval  of  a  regulatory  board, 
whether  It  '>e  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, a  state  board,  or  even  a  municipal 
body,  before  discontinuing  service  to  an  area. 
We  regulate  the  rates  they  may  charge  and 
the  return  they  may  earn  on  investment. 

All  of  this  is  done  on  the  principle  It  Is 
the  duty  cf  government  to  protect  the  public 
Interest,  to  take  action  to  protect  the  public 
welfare;   on  the  principle  that  the  public 


good  Is  paramount  to  the  rights  of  property 
ownership  and  use.  As  a  result,  there  have 
been  only  a  few  instances  of  capricious  sus- 
pension of  service  by  a  utility  or  service  type 
of  corporation. 

Interruptions  of  .service,  except  those  due 
to  natural  disaster,  such  as  flood  or  storm. 
ha\e  been  the  result  of  labor  disputes.  Per- 
haps the  most  blatant  in  years;  the  most 
callous  flaunting  of  the  pvibllc  good  was  the 
strike  on  the  New  York  Subway  system  sev- 
eral months  ago.  In  that  Instance,  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  and  their  leader. 
the  late  Mike  Quill,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
public  Interest  and  rode  roughshod  over 
courts  and  elected  officials. 

The  current  airline  strike  has  halted  a 
transportation  sepUce  which  Is  vital  to  the 
public  good,  and  necessary  in  the  public 
Interest.  Suspension  of  service  has  dis- 
rupted the  transportation  of  the  malls  and 
of  air  freight  cargos.  It  has  caused  a  dis- 
location of  the  current  of  our  life. 

Since  we  Insl.st  the  utility  and  transport 
firms  maintain  service,  unless  granted  ap- 
proval by  a  regulatory  body  to  suspend 
operations,  should  we  also  not  require  that 
vital  transportation  services  remain  In  opera- 
tion during  the  course  of  a  labor  dispute? 
Since  we  regulate  the  rates  and  return  of  the 
companies,  requiring  charges  to  be  set  by 
regulatory  bodies  and  on  presentation  of  evi- 
dence in  support  of  a  reque.i^ted  increase,  may 
this  same  principle  not  apply  to  wage  con- 
tracts as  well? 

In  these  days  government  has  set  guide- 
lines on  price  Increases  lor  manufactured 
prodvicts  and  has  taken  swift  action  to  roll 
back  price  hikes  which  are  in  excess  of  these 
guidelines.  The  guidelines  are  supposed  to 
apply  to  wages,  as  well,  the  government  said 

The  airlines  have  offered  a  raise  of  30  cents 
an  hour.  That  Is  $12  more  for  a  40-hour 
week,  or  a  pay  raise  of  »624  a  year.  A  gov- 
ernment fact-finding  board  recommended  42 
cents  an  hour,  over  three  years.  That  is 
»1680  more  for  a  40-hour  week,  or  $873  60 
increase  for  a  year.  The  mechanics  have 
a.^ked  52  cents  an  hour  more,  which  is  521.20 
more  for  a  40-hour  week,  an  increase  of 
$1,102  40  per  year  The  present  base  pay  for 
the  mechanics  is  $3  52  per  hour,  $140.80  for  a 
40-hour  week.  $7,321.60  per  year. 

We  wouldn't  attempt  to  say  who  is  right 
on  the  matter  of  pay  scales.  Our  point  Is 
that  the  general  public  Is  being  ignored  in 
the  matter.  The  public  Interest,  the  public 
good,   the  public  welfare  must  be  protected. 

Continued  Interruptions  of  services  vital 
to  our  national  life  will  bring  demands  from 
the  public  for  compulsory  and  binding  arbi- 
tration of  labor  disputes  In  certain  fields, 
such  as  utilities  and  transport. 

The  public  Interest  Is  also  at  stake,  and 
that  stake  is  much  greater  and  more  vital 
than  that  of  either  the  atrlines  or  the 
mechanics. 

John  C.  Gerard. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  read  a  few 
short   paragraphs   from   this   editorial: 

A  century  ago  a  family  Uvlng  on  a  farm 
could  provide  for  Itself  through  its  labor. 
It  was  able  to  produce  its  own  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  and  need  look  to  the  efforts  of 
others  for  only  luxuries,  or  perhaps  medical 
c.'u-e.  That  day  has  vanished  and  we  now 
depend  on  the  efforts  of  others  to  Insure  our 
needs  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter  will 
be  met 

We  have  long  recognized  this  dependence 
on  servlcee  through  powers  we  have  granted 
our  governments.  These  powers  Include  reg- 
ulation of  operation  of  utilities  providing 
vital  services.  We  InslBt,  through  law.  that 
utUitleo  maintain  service.  We  require  them 
to  obtain  approval  of  a  regulatory  board. 
whether  it  be  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, a  state  board,  or  even  a  municipal 
body,  l>efore  dlscontlntilng  service  to  an  area. 


We  regulate  the  rates  they  may  charge  and 
the  return  they  may  earn  on   Investment. 

All  of  this  is  done  on  t^e  principle  it  Is 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  the 
public  Interest,  to  take  action  to  protect  the 
public  welfare;  on  the  principle  that  the 
public  good  Is  paramount  to  the-  right*  of 
property  ownership  and  use.  As  a  result, 
there  have  been  only  a  few  inst^uices  of 
capricious  suspension  of  service  by  a  utihty 
or  service  type  of  corpi;iratlon. 

Interruptions  of  service,  except  those  due 
to  naturai  disaster,  such  as  flood  or  storm. 
have  been  the  result  of  labor  disputes.  Per- 
haps the  most  blauuit  in  ye;irs.  the  most 
callous  flaunting  of  public  good  was  the 
strike  on  the  New  York  Subway  system  sev- 
eral months  ago.  In  that  ir^stance,  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  and  their  leader, 
the  late  Mike  Quill,  paid  no  attention  to 
the  public  interest  and  rode  rougl\&hod  over 
courts  and  elected  officials. 

Continued  Interruptions  of  services  vital  to 
our  national  life  will  bring  demands  from  the 
public  for  compulsory  and  binding  arbitra- 
tion of  labor  disputes  in  certain  fields,  such 
as  utilities  a:;d  trajisport. 

The  public  interest  is  also  at  stake,  and 
that  stake  is  much  greater  and  more  vital 
than  that  of  either  the  airlines  or  the 
mechanics. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  editorial  taken  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  July  11,  entitled 
•  A  Strike  Against  the  Public." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Strike  Against  the  Public 

The  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists seems  deternained  to  press  Its  strike 
against  five  of  the  nation's  major  airlines  to 
the  point  where  restrictive  labor  legislation 
will  become  a  matter  of  urgent  national  pol- 
icy. 

T'ne  latest  manifestation  of  the  union's 
"publlc-be-damned"  attitude  was  the  an- 
nouncement last  night  that  lAM  personnel 
would  be  forbidden  to  service  any  aircraft 
leased  by  the  struck  airlines  to  those  BtlU 
operating.  The  leasing  plan  could,  under 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  considered 
a  strike-breaking  move.  The  legitimate  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  the  struck  lines  would 
have  remained  in  full  effect.  The  only  result 
would  have  been  to  alleviate.  In  some  small 
degree,  the  crisis  in  the  nation's  transporua- 
tion  system,  war  effort  and  economic  life 
Now.  even  that  slender  reed  has  been 
snatched  away. 

Even  before  this  latest  Ill-considered  action, 
the  union  put  itself  on  shaky  ground  by 
spurning,.every  attempt  by  disinterested  par- 
ties to  head  oft  the  strike  Every  statutory 
means  of  avoiding  the  crisis  was  passed  up. 
In  addition,  the  union  brushed  aside  the 
offer  of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for 
binding  arbitration  A  presldentlally  ap- 
poiiited  emergency  board,  headed  by  Senator 
W.1YNE  Morse,  probed  the  Issues  in  dispute 
and  came  up  with  a  recommendation  for 
wage  increases  averaging  3,5  percent  Tlie 
carriers  accepted  the  package:  the  union  re- 
ject<-d  It  Despite  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
exceeded  the  administration's  economic 
guldeposts.  President  Johnson  hailed  It  as 
the  basis  for  "a  Just  and  prompt  settlement." 
The  airlines'  final  offer  was  even  more  liberal 
than  the  proposals  of  the  emergency  board. 
But  the  union  walked  out. 

The  union's  main  contention  la  that  the 
airlines  are  prosperous  and  that  the  workers 
should  share  in  that  prosperity.  It  is  true 
that  the  airlines  are  prosperous  It  Is  also 
true  that  the  union  membership  already 
shares  that  prosperity  In  the  form  of  high 
wages  and  an  ever-increasing  number  of  jobs 
available.      But    the    suggestion    that    wage 
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dispute  settlements  should  be  based  directly 
on  proflu  could  be  taken  seriously  only  If 
accompanied  by  a  proposal  for  a  lower  wage 
pnckftge  for  the  less  prosperous  of  the  car- 
riers and  a  decreased  scale  in  the  event  prof- 
Its  should  slack  off  The  union  has  made 
no  such  suKResiion, 

The  threat  of  a  strike  and  the  strike  itself 
are  legitimate  weapons  In  collective  bar- 
gaining. But  the  thougiuless.  capricious  use 
of  that  weapon  to  create  havoc  In  the  na- 
tion's economy  can  only  increase  the  de- 
mand for  confH'esslonal  action  to  curb  abuses 
of  union  power. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  read  wo 
paragraphs  from  this  editorial: 

The  International  A.ssoclatlon  of  Ma- 
chinists seems  determined  to  press  Its  strike 
against  five  of  the  nation's  major  airlines  to 
the  point  where  restrictive  labor  legislation 
will  become  a  matter  of  urgent  national 
poller. 

The  threat  of  a  strike  and  the  strike  Itself 
are  legitimate  weapons  In  collective  bargain- 
ing. Btit  the  thotightless,  capricious  use  of 
that  weapon  to  create  havoc  In  the  nation's 
eoonomy  can  only  Increase  the  demand  for 
congrei>slonal  action  to  curb  abuse  of  union 
jjow^er. 

Mr.  President,  an  AP  dispatch  which 
appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald  on  July  9, 
entitled  "Airline  Strike  Major  Blow  to 
Ball  Chibs."  Indicates  ho'w  the  cnrrent 
strike  affects  all  areas  of  our  way  of  life. 
I  shall  not  read  it,  but  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
AiSLtNE  Strike  Major  Blow  to  B.U-L  Clubs 

New  YoaK. — If  the  strike  by  mechanics 
against  five  major  airlines  continues,  base- 
ball may  see  the  return  of  an  institution  that 
has  long  since  gone  the  way  of  the  legalized 
spit  ball  and  Ebbets  Field — the  overnight 
train  ride 

With  tight  travel  schedules  to  meet  and 
many  of  the  major  league  teains  relying  on 
one  or  another  of  the  airlines  that  have  t>eeu 
struck,  most  clubs  are  working  out  alternate 
air  or  rail  plans. 

Chicago  Cubs  traveling  secretary  Blake 
Cullen,  whose  team  h;is  to  be  In  Pittsburgh 
July  14,  announced : 

"We  are  looking  Into  the  possibility  of 
chartering  a  plane,  or.  like  old  times,  tjJtlng 
an  overnight  Pennsy  sleeper." 

Adding  to  the  confusion  Is  the  All-Star 
game  Tuesday  Ln  St.  Louis.  Players  and  ofB- 
cliils  scattered  around  the  coujutry  have.  In 
many  Instances,  had  to  change  travel  plans. 

Commissioner  William  D.  Eckcrt  said  ar- 
rangements have  been  completed  to  get  the 
entire  Ail -Star  cast  to  St.  Louii  and  back. 

Current  series  end  with  Siuiday's  games 
and  there  is  no  general  action  In  the  two  big 
leagues  until  next  Thursday. 

The  New  'i'ork  Yankees,  for  Instance,  found 
that  the  only  plane  It  could  book  out  of  St, 
Louis  leaves  at  5  p.m.,  only  four  hours  after 
the  game  begins. 

If  the  strike  is  still  on  and  the  game  Is 
lengthy,  second  baseman  Bobby  Richardson 
or  pitcher  Mel  Stottleniyre  might  disappear 
around   the   eighth  or   ninth  Inning. 

The  Giants  All-Star  group  will  have  to 
fly  from  San  Francisco  to  St.  Louis  by  way  of 
Chicago,  using  two  different  airlines.  Then 
to  get  to  their  July  IS  game  with  the  Phillies, 
the  Giants  will  fly  to  New  York  and  take  the 
bus  to  Philadelphia. 

Other  clubs  who  are  looking  Into  train 
travel  are  the  New  York  Mets,  due  to  come 
home  from  Pittsburgh  Sunday;  the  Detroit 
Tigers,  who  must  go  from  Minnesota  to 
Kansas  City;  and  the  Washington  Senators, 


who  have  definitely  decided  on  a  train  from 
the  capital  to  Mianeeota  next  week  if  the 
strike  Is  still  on. 

The  traveling  secretaries  with  the  brightest 
smiles  in  baseball  at  the  moment  are  the 
onee  who  work  for  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers, 
California  Angels.  Chicago  White  Sox  and 
Atlanta  Braves. 

The  Dodgers  and  White  Sox  have  their  own 
planes  and  the  Angels  have  a  chiu-ter  agree- 
ment with  IXKlger  owner  Waller  O'Malley. 
The  Braves  ha-.e  a  season-long  charter  with 
Delta  Airlines,  which  has  not  struck. 

Clubs  such  as  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Minne- 
sota iuid  Kansas  City  are  home  for  a  week  or 
more  and  don't  seem  quite  sure  what  to  do 
if  the  strike  is  prolonged. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve tliat  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Tampa  Tribime  under  date  of  July  12, 
entitled,  "The  Right  to  Travel,"  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  Senate,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  it  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Tub  Right  To  Travel 

For  no  good  reason,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans are  being  forced  to  cancel  or  change 
travel  plans  and  mall  deliveries  and  express 
shipments  are  being  delayed. 

The  strike  of  the  maclilnlsts'  union  against 
five  major  airlines  affects  60  per  cent  of  the 
n'ltlon's  passenijor  traffic — amounting  to 
about  150,000  travelers  a  day— and  70  per  cent 
of  the  airmail  volume. 

rhts  constitutes  a  national  Inconvenience 
and.  In  many  Individual  cases,  a  physical  or 
financial  hardship. 

Tliere's  no  justiflraUon  for  hittUg  those 
innocent  by.-tanders  with  the  m;vchinlst's 
wrench. 

The  National  MedlaUon  Board  had  pro- 
posed that  the  dispute  t>e  setUed  by  binding 
arbltiatlon.  'ITie  union  refused.  A  three- 
man  Presidential  Emergency  Boiu-d  then 
studied  the  points  of  disagreement  and  made 
recommendations  for  a  compromise  settle- 
ment. The  airlines  said  the  recommenda- 
tions constituted  the  basis  for  agreement  but 
the  imlon  rejected  them. 

Members  of  the  Emergency  Board  de- 
nounced the  strike  as  unnecessary  and 
unjuctlfled '— a      judgiriint      In      which      air  ^ 

'Tnde7  :^T^a7oT:ir^''^:.  mechanics     Ttro^g  cMUan  Tlr  stmctur;  which  ..uld 

become  of  unspeakable  defense  value  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency 


This  step,  admittedly,  runs  counter  to  the 
principle  of  free  coUectlve  bargaining.  But 
carriers  operate  under  government  franchise 
and  government  regulation  of  prices,  so  they 
are  outside  the  free-miirket  area  occupied  by 
ordinary  busines.'^  enterprises. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  preserve  the 
public's  right  to  uninterrupted  public  trans- 
porUitlon.  It  will  do  so  only  when  It  fears 
the  wrath  of  stranded  travelers  more  than 
it  does  the  political  muscle  of  the  striking 
unioiis. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  read  a  few  short 
paragraphs  from  this  editorial: 

For  no  good  reason,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans .are  being  forced  to  cancel  or  change 
travel  plans  and  mall  deliveries  and  express 
shipments  are  being  delayed. 

This  constitutes  a  national  Inconvenience 
and.  In  many  individual  cases  a  physical  or 
financial  hard.-hip. 

Binding  arbitration  ought  to  lie  required 
In  disputes  Involving  public  transportation. 
Tills  step,  admittedly,  runs  counter  to  the 
principle  of  free  collective  bargaining.  But 
carriers  operate  under  government  franchise 
and  government  regulation  of  prices,  so  they 
are  outside  the  free-m.-trket  area  occupied  by 
ordinary  business  enterprises. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  preserve  the 
public's  right  to  uninterrupted  public  trans- 
portation. It  will  do  so  oii'.y  when  It  fears 
the  wrath  of  stranded  travelers  more  than 
it  does  the  political  muscle  of  striking 
unions. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  Informed  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  invested  more 
than  $3  billion — $3  billion— In  airport.s 
maintenance  and  operation,  subsidies 
and  research  since  1950.  Aviation  i> 
completely  controlled  by  the  Government 
through  Its  authority  to  determine  routes 
flown,  rate  structures,  mail  subsidies,  and 
the  licensing  of  pilots  and  engineers 

I  do  not  believe.  In  any  utility  In  this 
Nation,  a  stronger  case  can  be  made  for 
the  need  and  tlie  right  of  American  peo- 
ple to  have  protection  against  a  strike  by 
.so  few  which  vitally  affects  so  maiiy 
The  present  strike  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinist's  tends  to  im- 
pair or  defeat  the  objectives  of  Govern- 
ment support  of  civil  aviation.  One  of 
these    objectives    Is    the    building   of  a 


received  a  top  rate  of  $3  52  an  hour.  The 
union  wants  an  Increase  of  52  cents  an  hour, 
plus  provisions  for  a  coat-of-Uvlng  rrUse  and 
llber;Ulzed  vacation  and  welfare  benefits. 
The  airlines  orlglnaUy  offered  a  30-cent  raise, 
but  upped  It  to  4a  cents 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  airlines  are 
being  niggardly  In  their  attitude;  It  seems. 
Instead,  that  the  union  is  mr'.klrg  excessive 
demands. 

But  the  merits  of  the  dispute  over  pay  and 
vacations  are  not  really  a  matter  for  the 
public  to  Judge  or  with  which  the  public 
ouglit  to  bti  coacerned. 

The  public  Interest  Is  In  having  available 
the  transportation  service  which  has  been 
duly  licensed  to  serve  the  public. 

If  service  can  be  shut  down  whenever  a 
union  chooses  to  exercise  that  power  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  wage  demands,  then  the 
ptiblic  Interest  is  sacrificed  to  profit  a  private 
Interest. 

Five  airlines  are  grounded  now.  All  com- 
mercial airliners  could  be  forced  down  by 
strike  action. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  service  so  Im- 
portantly affecting  public  convenience  and 
necessity  should  be  subject  to  shutdown  by 
either  management  or  labor. 

Binding  arbitration  ought  to  be  required 
In  disputes  involving  public  transportation 


Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  foremost  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  the  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  current  strike  which  is 
paralyzing  air  transportation  throuch- 
out  much  of  the  Nation  has  sounded  a 
call  for  Immediate  assumption  of  this 
rcsponiiibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduced  S.  210  early 
In  this  Congress  which  is  virtually  the 
same  legislaUon  that  I  first  introduced  in 
1959,  in  the  Lst  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress and  reintroduced  in  evei-y  succeed- 
ing Congress.  If  enacted,  this  legisla- 
tion would  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  with  re.spect  to  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  involnng  common  car- 
riers by  air.  My  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
require  that  all  airline  labor  dispute.^ 
which  are  not  adjusted  through  the  pres- 
ent processes  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
be  referred  to  the  President  and,  if  1" 
the  judgment  of  the  President,  any  lock- 
out, strike,  or  other  concerted  work  stop- 
page resulting  or  threatens  to  result, 
would  substantially  interrupt  commerce 


to  such  a  degree  as  to  deprive  persons 
of  normally  available  transportation  by 
air  ■within  the  United  States  and  severe 
hardship  would  result,  he,  the  President, 
may  order  the  submission  of  the  dispute 
to  a  three  member  board  of  arbitration. 
The  President  would  appoint  a  public 
member  and  each  of  the  disputing  par- 
ties would  be  authorized  to  appoint  one 
member.  Awards  of  the  board  would  be- 
come binding  upon  the  parties  when  filed 
in  the  appropriate  Federal  district  court 
as  provided  under  the  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  I  have 
been  imable  to  obtain  hearings  before 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee to  which  my  bills  have  l)een  referred. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  It  is  time  for  the  Congre.ss  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  problem.  The  public 
is  entitled  to  be  protected  by  actions  of 
the  Congress.  Air  transportation  has 
become  a  necessity  in  this  fast  jet  age  In 
which  we  live  and  much  of  our  economy 
is  based  upon  the  continued  availability 
of  air  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  the  indignation  of  the 
public  over  the  current  strike  Is  Indicated 
by  the  hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams 
I  have  received  and  I  am  sure  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  received  similar  anes. 
My  office  estimates  that  we  have  re- 
ceived more  than  1,000  letters  and  wires 
already,  each  of  which  protests  against 
the  existing  strike  and  demands  action 
by  Congress  to  bring  this  strike  to  an 
end  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
.■■uch  a  sti^e  in  the  future. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  this  strike  to  an 
early  settlement  I  have  wired  the  Presi- 
dent urging  him  to  use  all  the  resources 
at  his  command  to  resolve  this  issue, 

I  have  also  written  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Hiix.  of  Alabama,  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  that  committee,  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  of  Texas,  urging  each  of  them 
early  hearings  on  my  pending  bill,  S.  210 
which.  If  enacted,  would  prevent  the  type 
of  chaos  that  has  resulted  from  the  cur- 
rent strike. 

I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  join 
with  me  In  insisting  upon  early  hearings 
by  this  able  committee  of  the  Senate 
not  only  upon  my  bill  'lut  also  upon  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
L\usche]  and  upon  other  bills  which  are 
pending  on  the  subject, 

I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  the 
matter.  All  I  want  Is  to  see  this  situa- 
tion dealt  with  strongly  and  forcefully 
so  that  the  public  interest  may  be  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  bill,  S.  210,  now  before  the 
Senate,  having  been  offered  in  January 
last  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  210 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
ReprettntaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  aasembled.  That  section 
10  of  the  Ballway  X^abor  Act.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section 


number,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following; 

"The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  common  carriers  by  air 

•■(b)(1)  II  a  dispute  between  a  common 
carrier  by  air  and  Its  employees  be  not  ad- 
Justed  under  the  foregoing  sections  of  this 
Act  the  Mediation  Board  shall  notify  the 
President.  If.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, any  lockout,  strike,  or  other  concerted 
stoppage  of  work  resulting,  or  which  threat- 
ens V3  result,  from  such  dispute  would  sub- 
E^.aiitially  Interrupt  commerce  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  deprive  persons  seeking  transpor- 
tation by  air  to  or  from  any  point  in  the 
United  States  to  and  from  which  such  trans- 
portation Is  normally  provided  by  such  car- 
rier of  such  transportation,  and  severe  hard- 
ship woiUd  result  therefrom,  he  may  order 
the  submission  of  such  dispute  to  a  board 
of  arbitration  as  provided  in  this  subsection. 
'■(21  A  board  of  arbitration  under  this 
subsection  shall  consist  of  one  public  mem- 
ber appointed  by  the  President,  and  one 
member  designated  In  writing  by  each  of  the 
parlies  to  the  dispute.  If  either  party  to  the 
dispute  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  designate  its 
member  within  one  week  after  appointment 
of  the  public  member,  the  President  shall 
appoint  such  member  in  the  same  nianner  as 
the  public  member  is  appointed.  Each 
member  of  the  board  of  arbitration  named 
by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  be  com- 
penpated  by  the  party  naming  him.  Any 
arbitrator  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
be  paid  reasonable  compensation  for  his  serv- 
ices in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  his  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses  and  expenses  actu- 
ally Incurred  for  subsistence  wliile  serving 
as  an  arbitrator.  Tlie  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs (b),  (c).  Id),  (f),  (g),  and  ihi  of 
paragraph  third  of  section  7  of  this  Act  (45 
use.  157,  third,  (b),  (c),  (d),  (f),  (h)), 
shall  apply  to  the  organization  and  procedure 
of  a  board  of  arbitration  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3(  A  board  of  arbitration  appointed 
under  this  subsection  shall  promptly  hold 
hearings  at  which  both  parties  to  the  dispute 
shall  have  an  oppvortunlty  to  be  present,  both 
personally  and  by  counsel,  and  to  present 
such  oral  and  documentary  evidence  as  the 
board  of  arbitration  shall  deem  relevant  to 
the  issue  or  Issues  in  controversy.  The  board 
of  arbitration  shall  make  written  findings  of 
fact  and  shall  promulgate  a  viTitten  award 
upon  the  Issue  or  Issues  In  dispute.  In  mak- 
ing such  findings  the  board  of  arbitration 
shall  consider  only,  and  be  bound  only,  by 
the  evidence  submitted.  'When  a  valid  con- 
tract Is  In  cfTect  defining  the  rights,  duties, 
and  liabilities  of  the  parties  with  respect  to 
any  matter  in  dispute,  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion shall  have  power  only  to  determine  the 
proper  Interpretation  and  application  of  the 
contract  provisions  which  are  involved. 
Where  wage  rates  and  other  conditions  of 
emplo\Tnent  under  a  proposed  new  or  pro- 
posed amendment  contract  are  in  dispute, 
the  board  of  arbitration  shall  establl.=  h  rates 
of  pay  and  conditions  of  employment  which 
are  fair  and  equitable  to  the  parties.  No 
award  of  the  board  of  arbitration  relating  to 
wages  or  rates  of  pay  shall  be  retroactive  to  a 
date  before  the  date  of  the  termination  of 
any  contract  which  may  have  existed  between 
the  parties.  The  findings  and  award  of  the 
board  of  arbitration  shall  be  handed  down 
within  sixty  days  after  Its  appointment,  ex- 
cept that  the  President  may  for  good  cause 
extend  such  period  for  not  to  exceed  thirty 
days.  A  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  lK>ard  of  arbitration  shall  consti- 
tute a  decision  of  such  board.  Upon  the  fil- 
ing of  copies  of  the  award  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (f )  of  paragraph  third  of  section  7 
of  this  Act  (46  U.S.C.  167,  third,  (f>  ),  such 
award,  together  with  such  agreements  as  the 
parties  may  themselves  have  reached,  shall 
become  binding  upon  and  shall  control  the 


relationship  between  the  parties  from  the 
date  of  such  filing  until  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  such  date,  but  such  award 
may  be  changed  by  mutual  consent  or  agree- 
ment of  the  parties. 

"(4)   Either    party    to    the    dispute    may. 
within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  the  award 
Is  filed   as  provided   in  subparagraph    (f)    of 
paragraph  third  of  section  7  of  this  Act  1 45 
U.SC.    157,   third,    (f)),   petition    the   United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
such  award  was  so  filed  for  a  review  ol  such 
award   on   the   grotind    (A)    that   the   parties 
were  not  given  reasonable  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  (B)   that  the  board  of  arbitration  ex- 
ceeded Its  powers.  IC)   that  the  award  is  un- 
rea.5onable  in  that  It  is  not  supported  by  the 
evidence,  or  iD)  that  the  award  was  procured 
by  fraud,  collusion,  or  other  unlawful  means 
or  methods.     Such  court,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Jury,  shall  hear  the  evidence  ad- 
duced by  the  parties  with  respect  to  the  issue 
raised  by  the  petition  and  may  reverse  the 
award   only   if   it    finds   that    ii)    one   of   the 
parties  was  not  given  reasonable  opportunity 
to  t>e  heard.   (11)    tl'iat  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion exceeded  its  powers,  (ill)  that  the  order 
Is  unreasonable  in  that  It  is  not  supported  by 
tlie  evidence   or  (iv)   that  the  order  was  pro- 
cured by  fraud,  collusion,  or  other  unlawful 
means  or  methods.     The  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict court  shall   be  final  unless  within  ten 
days  either  party  shall  apply  to  the  appropri- 
ate United  States  court  of  appeals  for  a  re- 
view of  such  decision.     If  the  district  court 
reverses   the   award   for  one  of   the  reasons 
stated   In  this  paragraph   and  no  appeal  is 
taken,  or  the  reversal  of  such  award  Is  af- 
firmed on  appeal,  or  if  an  order  of  the  district 
court  affirming  an  award  Is  reversed  on  ap- 
peal,   the    Mediation    Board    shall    promptly 
notify  the  President.    Up>on  such  notification 
the   President  may   reconvene   the   board   of 
arbitration  or  may  appoint  a  new  board  of 
arbitration   and   such   reconvened   or  newly 
appointed  board  of  arbitration  shall  proceed 
to  take  such   action  as  may   be  required  by 
the  court's  decision. 

"  ( 5 )  It  shall  be  unlawful  during  any  period 
beginning  with  the  date  of  Issuance  of  an 
order  by  the  President  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  and  ending  on  the  date 
on  which  an  award  of  a  board  of  arbitration 
under  this  subsection  ceases  to  be  In  effect — 
"(A)  for  any  carrier  which  is  a  party  to  a 
dispute  with  respect  to  which  an  order  was 
issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section to  engage  in  a  lockout. 

'■(B)  for  employees  of  such  carrier  to  en- 
gage in  a  strike  or  other  concerted  stoppage 
of  work, 

"(C)  for  any  labor  organization  repre- 
senting the  employees  of  such  carrier  to  en- 
gage, or  encourage  such  employees  to  engrxge. 
in  any  strike  or  other  concerted  stoppage  of 
work. 

"(D)  for  any  carrier,  labor  organization, 
or  individual  to  wUUuUy  fail  or  refuse  to 
carry  out  any  duty  Imposed  by  an  award  of 
a  board  of  arbitration  under  this  subsection, 
or 

"(E)  for  either  party  to  the  dispute  to 
make  any  change  m  the  conditions  out  of 
which  the  dispute  arose  except  as  provided 
in  the  award  or  agreed  upon  by  both  such 
parties. 

"(6)  'V\'hoever  violates  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (5)  shall  be  guilty  of  a  nilsde- 
meanor  and  shall  be  ptinlshed  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(7)  In  any  case  in  which,  during  any 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of  Issuance 
of  an  order  by  the  President  under  paragraph 
( 1  )  of  this  subsection  and  ending  on  the 
date  on  which  an  award  of  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration under  this  subsection  ceases  to  be  In 
effect,  a  carrier  which  is  a  party  to  the  dis- 
pute with  respect  to  which  such  order  was 
Issued    engages    in   any   lockout,   or   a   labor 
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organization  which  Is  a  party  to  such  dis- 
pute orders  or  encourages  the  employees 
of  such  carrier  to  engage  in  a  strike  or 
other  concerted  su>ppage  of  work,  or  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  ihe  members  of  s\ich 
labor  organization  engage  in  any  concerted 
or  simultaneous  action,  which  results  in  an 
interruption  in  or  suspension  of  the  opera- 
tion of  such  carrier,  such  carrier  or  lat>or 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
for  each  day  that  such  interruption  or 
suspension  continues,  which  penalty  shall  be 
recoverable  In  a  civil  suit  brought  by  -he 
United    Sta.tes    for    that    purptDse 

"(8)  Any  pers<')n  adversely  affected  by 
reason  of  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  sulDsectlon  may  file  an  action  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district  m 
which  such  violation  occurred  to  restrain 
and  enjoin  such  violation  and  to  compel 
the  performance  of  the  duties  Imposed  by 
this  subsection.  The  provisions  of  sections 
6  and  20  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  sup- 
plement existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  October  15.  1914.  as  amend- 
ed (15  DSC.  17:  29  US.C,  521.  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in 
equity,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
March  23,  1932  (29  USC  101  and  the  fol- 
lowing), shall  not  be  applicable  to  proceed- 
ings  commenced   under   this  paragraph" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  ILsteiied  with  Interest  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida, 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I  still 
have  some  time  lemalninK  from  the  20 
minutes  wiiich  I  requested  so  that  I 
might  yield  time  to  .some  of  my  friends 
who  wish  to  express  themselves. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  ve  y 
much  for  allowing  me  to  join  him  In  un- 
derscoring the  seriousness  of  the  silu.i- 
tion  which  the  Senator  has  brought  to 
tlie  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Phases  of  the  strllce  affect  the  sched- 
uled operation  of  five  air  carriers  di- 
rectly— their  employees,  the  communi- 
ties, and  the  States  of  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  a  point  which  per- 
haps has  not  been  stressed  in  the  Senate. 
There  are  presumably  several  States — an 
example  is  the  State  of  West  Virginia — 
In  which  .some  carriers  which  are  not 
struck  have  reshuffled  their  schedules 
and  have  eliminated  flights  in  order  to 
effectuate  a  longer  haul  of  passengers. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  being  done  with 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  authorization  to 
nonstruck    airlines   to   revise   schedules. 

The  problem  is  thus  accentuated,  even 
though  some  airlines  operating  In  cer- 
tain cities  are  not  involved  in  the  strike. 
For  example.  Lake  Central  Airlines  has 
removed  three  scheduled  flights  daily 
from  one  airport  serving  Clarksburg  and 
Fairmont,  W,  Va.,  and  neighboring  com- 
munities. Thi.s  is  done  even  though 
these  communities  served  by  Benedum 
Airport  furnish  very  high  seat  occu- 
pancy to  the  carrier  in  question.  We  call 
it.  in  air  transport  language,  the  load 
factor. 

In  Morgantown,  our  growing  State 
luiiversity  city,  where  service  also  Is  cur- 
tailed, the  load  factor  is  very  high  on  the 
Lake  Central  routes. 


Notwithstanding,  this  airline  is  look- 
ing only  at  the  short  range  of  the  sit- 
uation, which  it  calls  an  emergency. 
It  apparently  overlooks  the  acute 
emergency — the  true  emergency — it  has 
created  by  overflights  of  cities  normally 
on  and  vital  to  Its  long-range  operations 
day  In  and  day  out  when  there  is  not  a 
strike  emergency  on  other  lines. 

Other  airlines  also  are  operating  cer- 
tain nonstop  flights  over  their  systems  at 
the  expeiise  of  the  traveling  public,  the 
movement  of  the  mail,  and  the  shipment 
of  cargo  into  and  out  of  We.st  Virginia. 

Travel  by  air  over  the  mountains  is 
important  not  only  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  but  similarly  to  other  State.s— 
some  in  greater  degree  than  others. 
Tiavel  is  important  to  our  entire  eco- 
nomic structure.  The  movement  of  peo- 
ple, products,  and  mail  is  vital.  Time 
is  the  essence  of  the  busy  traveler. 

One  air  carrier  that  is  not  struck  at 
present  has  removed  entirely  its  opera- 
tions from  the  Ohio  County  Airport  at 
Wheeling.  W,  Va.  That  is  the  Allegheny 
Airlines. 

The  strike  situation  is  most  .serious 
and  goes  fui'ther  than  the  dislocation  of 
our  economic  sy.stem  and  the  disruption 
of  mails  and  travel  patterns.  I  think 
that  our  defense  posture  is  impaired. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  this  a  change  in 
the  schedule  of  the  airline  in  order  to 
allow  it  to  diveit  some  of  its  planes  to 
more  lu.sh  fields? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  -That  is  what  it 
amounts  to,  very  frankly, 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  This  is  being  done 
because  travelers  by  the  thou.sands  want 
to  Kot  from  place  to  place  and  the  airline 
can  make  more  money  by  using  its  planes 
at  other  places, 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Florida  may  say  it  a  little  differently  from 
the  way  I  say  It;  but  in  effect  I  say  that 
many  of  the  nonstruck  airlines,  with 
authority  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  revise  and  reshuffle  their  schedules,  are 
withdrawing  service  from  cities  that  have 
a  right  to  expect  the  continuance  of  the 
.service  they  now  have. 

Mr,  President,  on  July  14  I  sent  a  vigor- 
ous protest  on  this  .subject  to  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  S,  Murphy,  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  I  have  had 
no  reply  from  him  on  the  situation, 

I  .said : 

I  vigorously  protest  action  of  Civil  .^ero- 
natitics  Board  which  in  effect  authorized  local 
service  airlines  to  overfly  and  eliminate  cer- 
tain scheduled  stops  in  West  Virginia,  Move- 
ment of  tnivelers  and  mall  to  and  from  West 
Virginia  is  Just  as  es^sential  to  the  economy 
and  flow  of  conrmerce  as  is  handling  of  pas- 
sengers and  mall  in  any  otlier  part  of  the 
country.  The  West  Virginia  traveling  public 
is  entitled  to  continuation  of  scheduled  pas- 
senger and  mail  service  by  non-strvick  lines. 
We  are  In  emergency  situation  which  Is  crip- 
pling business  and  Industry,  the  postal  serv- 
ice, and  possibly  defense  efforUs,  Urge  in 
strongest  possible  langviage  immediate  re- 
sumption of  full  schedule  of  airline  service 
by  non-struck  lines  to  cities  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  believe  he  is 
doing  exactly  the  right  thing. 


May  I  remark,  before  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeds further,  that  this  is  one  of  the  In- 
direct residts  of  the  strike,  which  spreads 
its  harmful  effect  to  areas  distant  from 
the  actuaJ  areas  affected  by  the  strike 
itself. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  correctly  phrased  the  actual 
situation.  Not  many  people  realize  what 
has  been  happening.  In  the  second  level, 
as  it  were,  and  how  It  Is  affecting  ad- 
versely and  unjustly,  as  the  Senator  says, 
cities  and  States  served  normally  by  air- 
lines not  directly  involved  in  the  strike. 

I  have  sent  telegrams  of  a  similar  na- 
ture to  the  airlines  in  question,  I  have 
received  replies  from  the  two  carrieis, 
and  I  am  not  .satisfied  with  their  re- 
sponses. They  say,  in  effect,  that  they 
would  like  to  assure  me  that  "in  review- 
ing the  service  pattern  on  a  daily  basis, 
in  the  event  we  find  a  .serious  problem 
developing  in  West  Virginia  points,  we 
will,  of  course,  take  all  possible  steps  to 
meet  the  situation." 

Mr.  President,  the  "situation  "  should 
not  have  arisen,  and  the  schedules  should 
not  have  been  revised  or  reshuffled.  The 
schedules  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
are  necessary.  The  fact  that  the  airlines 
had  them  in  operation  is  prooi  that  thry 
felt  that  those  schedules  were  needed  in 
and  out  of  the  airports  of  West  Virginia, 
A  very  high  rate  of  seat  occupancy  exists 
at  the  airports  where  these  "readjust- 
ments "  iiave  been  made. 

When  I  read  in  the  Record  earlier  this 
morning  that  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  would  discuss  the  situation 
of  the  airlines  strike  and  its  tragic  im- 
pact on  the  country  as  a  whole,  I  fell  I 
should  join  him  in  the  discussion.  The 
strike  is  now  in  its  14th  day.  I  desire  to 
bring  an  element  of  the  strike  effects  into 
the  picture — an  element  which  I  doubt 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
realized.    This  has  been  my  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  contribution. 

May  I,  in  the  .short  time  I  have  left,  say 
that  the  indirect  effect  which  is  shown  In 
various  communities  of  West  Virginia, 
which  is  a  State  I  happen  to  love,  for  a 
very  good  reason,  which  the  Senator 
knows 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  and  I  am  ap- 
preciative. 

I  should  add.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
only  nonstruck  trunkllne — American— 
and  the  other  local  service  carrier- 
Piedmont — serving  West  Virginia  air- 
ports and  meeting  customer  needs  are 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  their  nor- 
mal schedules  to  the  communities  they 
serve  in  our  State  and  we  are  genuinely 
grateful.  They  are  faithful  to  their  daily 
obligations  and  their  long-range  obliga- 
tions and  relations  in  West  Virginia, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Those  indirect  re- 
sults are  felt  in  the  veiT  areas  where 
traffic  has  been  suspended  due  to  the 
strike. 

For  instance,  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Hertz  and  other  people  who 
rent  cars  to  the  public  at  the  airports 
in  Miami,  Fort  Lauderdale,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Jacksonville,  and  Tampa,  that 
they  have  been  forced  to  lay  off  their  em- 
ployees in  vei-y  large  numbers  and  are 
not  able  to  rent  their  cars.  In  which  they 


have  an  Investment,  to  aid  and  serve  the 
traveling  public. 

Similar  objections  have  been  received 
from  chambers  of  commerce,  stating  the 
numbers  ot  people  who  are  being  laid 
off  by  the  hotels,  the  motels,  the  restau- 
rants, and  the  like,  as  a  result  of  this 
strike.  These  Indirect  disasters  which 
are  visited  upon  Individual  business  p)eo- 
ple  and  business  Interests  are  many. 
Nobody  could  calculate  the  sum  of  them. 

To  those  indirect  disasters  must  be 
added,  of  course,  not  only  the  direct  loss 
upon  the  airlines  affected,  but  also  uix)n 
the  pilots,  copilots,  engineers,  stew- 
ardesses, and  all  the  clerical  workers  who 
have  to  do  with  the  operation  of  a  great 
airline.  These  employees  have  no  in- 
terest at  all  in  this  particular  strike,  and 
yet  they  find  themselves  without  work 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

This  Is  a  terrible  situation,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  compulsory  arbitration, 

I  have  one  more  comment,  and  then 
I  shall  be  through.  Some  people  feel 
that  compulsory  arbitration  is  a  ter- 
rible thing,  and  that  the  public  will  not 
stand  for  it. 

In  my  Staie,  some  stoppages  of  local 
public  utilities  have  occurred,  and  In 
my  opinion  the  legislature  has  dealt 
with  them  fairly.  The  legislature  has 
passed  a  compulsory  arbitration  act 
affecting  local  public  utilities  stoppages. 
The  act  was  passed  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  one  house  of  the  legislature  and 
by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  other 
house. 

Not  only  has  there  not  been  vindic- 
tiveness  against  those  members  of  the 
legislature,  but  also,  they  Imve  been 
praised  far  and  wide  for  taldng  a  posi- 
tion which  so  obviously  was  In  support 
of  the  private  interest,  rather  than  any 
private  property  interests  or  interest  for 
employment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  in  this  affair. 

I  thank  my  knowledgeable  friend,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  for  his  vefy 
great  contribution. 


NATURAL  DISASTER  AT  ULAN 
BATOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  15,  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  press  report  concerning  a  great 
flood  at  Ulan  Bator,  the  capital  of  the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic. 

Natural  disasters  of  this  Idnd  evoke 
a  sjTnpathetic  human  imderstanding. 
regardless  of  distance  and  differences. 
The  Impulse  is  to  try  to  help  alleviate 
the  distress. 

I  am  delighted,  therefore,  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  an  announce- 
ment which  has  Just  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  State : 

The  U.S.  Government,  through  Its  repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations,  has  in- 
formed the  representatives  of  Mongolia  of 
the  distress  felt  by  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  over  information 
concerning  the  serious  flcxxl  disaster  that 
has  struck  Ulan  Bator  and  other  areas  of 
Mongolia.  The  United  States  representative 
made  an  immediate  offer  of  $25,000  for 
emergency  relief  to  those  sxifferlng  from 
flood  In  the  srea,  and  Indicated  the  United 


States  willingness  to  discuss  sympathetically 
the  need  for  further  assistance.  The  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  has  ottered  to  assist  In  fur- 
nishing  help. 

The  announcement  is.  indeed,  both 
welcome  and  appropriate  and  I  would 
like  to  commend  those  in  the  executive 
branch  who  responded  witli  this  prompt 
Initiative  to  the  urgent  situation  in 
Mongolia. 


CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT  SUPPORT 
NEEDED  NOW 

Mr,  BENNETT,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
growing  concern  by  the  citizens  of  Utah 
with  the  construction  delay  of  the  Bon- 
nc\llle  unit  of  the  central  Utah  project. 

This  year  marks  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Act 
of  which  the  central  Utah  project  is  a 
participating  project.  Yet,  10  years 
later,  we  still  are  fighting  to  obtain  funds 
for  perhaps  the  most  important  par- 
ticipating project  in  Utah. 

The  Bonneville  unit  will  take  Utah's 
share  of  tlie  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  and  deliver  it  to  the  Bonneville 
Basin,  which  includes  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  population  and  assessed 
valuation  of  tlie  State.  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  need  to  keep  this  project 
on  schedule.  We  need  construction  now 
because  we  are  approaching  the  time 
when  we  are  going  to  have  a  shortage  of 
water  in  tiie  Borme\111e  unit  area,  not 
only  for  irrigation  but  also  for  industry. 
In  order  to  assure  the  development  of 
Utah  we  must  have  water  available  with- 
in the  definitely  foreseeable  future. 

Last  year  a  total  $3.5  milhon  was  ap- 
proved for  the  Bonneville  unit  but  the 
funds  were  diverted  elsewhere  in  the 
reclamation  States. 

Now  we  are  deeply  involved  in  a  fight 
to  obtain  a  total  $10  million  for  the  Bon- 
neville unit  so  tliat  it  can  get  back  oil 
the  right  track.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  explain  the  pessimistic  atti- 
tude and  apparent  lack  of  support  to- 
ward active  construction  being  given  the 
project  by  Bureau  of  Reclamation  oflQ- 
clals  both  in  Washington  and  Utah. 

I  fail  to  understand  why  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  comes  to  Congress  with 
its  elaborate  charts,  graphs,  and  artistic 
renditions  of  projects  and  dams  when 
we  are  talking  about  authorizations;  but 
when  the  chips  are  down  and  it  comes 
time  to  obtain  the  money  the  Bureau  is 
either  strangely  silent  or  even  goes  In 
the  opposite  direction  and  fails  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  support. 

Shortly  we  will  be  called  upon  to  vote 
on  the  Lower  Colorado  project.  Any 
number  of  States  will  have  projects  in 
that  proposal  and  I  am  sure  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  is  making  a  fine  case  on 
behalf  of  the  project.  However,  I  hope 
that  the  neces-sary  committees  in  Con- 
gress get  complete  assurance  that  mone- 
tary support  will  be  given  the  program 
before  any  authorization  bill  is  passed 

■We  in  Utah  have  strongly  supported 
the  construction  of  other  Upper  Colorado 
River  projects  and  it  is  only  right  that 
tlie  same  consideration  and  support  be 
given  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
others  to  this  vital  Utah  project. 

Most  of  the  memt>ers  of  the  Public 
Works  Committees  which  must  rule  on 


tiie  $10  million  appropriation  request 
are  sympathetic  to  Utahs  cause  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  prevail 
over  the  Bureau  and  the  Interior  E>e- 
partment. 

As  evidence  of  the  growing  concern 
felt  by  my  fellow  Utahans.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  full  a  resolution 
forwarded  to  me  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Central  UUh  Water  Con- 
seiTancy  District. 

There  ijeing  no  objection,  tiie  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLITTION 

Whereas,  the  central  Utah  Water  Con- 
servancy District  has  entered  into  a  repay- 
ment contract  witli  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  construction  of  the  Bonneville  Unit 
of  the  Central  Utah  Project  as  set  forth  In 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Definite  Plan 
Report  dated  Augnst  1964:   and. 

Whereas,  3,5  million  dollars  were  specifi- 
cally appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  start  construction  of  the 
Bonneville  Unit  during  fiscal  year  1966  (of 
which  a  porlion  of  these  funds  were  di- 
verted) ;  and. 

Whereas,  the  District  has  levied  a  tax.  held 
an  election,  and  employed  a  staff  to  coordi- 
nate conditions  of  the  repayment  contract; 
all  of  these  will  result  in  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence, loss  of  momentum,  and  a  financial 
loss  to  the  District  If  a  more  active  construc- 
tion program  Is  not  carried  out  dtirlng  fiscal 
1967;  and, 

Whereas,  the  USSR  has  been  assembling  a 
construction  staff  and  is  moving  forward 
with  a  construction  camp  which,  without  a 
realistic  construction  program  during  fiscal 
1967.  will  result  in  a  disbandment  of  staff 
and  a  loss  of  economy  in  construction;  and. 

Whereas,  an  official  responsible  lor  the 
Federal  Reclamation  Program  has  reflected  a 
pessimistic  attitude  toward  the  use  of  funds 
during  fiscal  year  1967  on  the  Central  Utah 
Project;   and. 

Whereas,  the  future  of  Utah  is  directly 
based  upon  waters  from  the  Central  Utah 
Project  being  made  available  nt  a  date  suf- 
ficiently early  to  avoid  a  curtailment  In  Its 
growth  and  economy:   Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  Central  Utah  Water 
Conservancy  District  appeals  to  Its  congres- 
sional delegation  to  exert  a  strong,  continu- 
ing influence  upon  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
stressing  the  vital  importance  of  e?tabUsh- 
ing  and  maintaining  a  reasonable  and  eco- 
noHiic  construction  program  on  this  water 
project  so  vital  to  the  State  of  Utah, 

CEHTinCATK 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true 
and  accurate  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  District  on 
July  8,  1966, 

Lynn  S  Lttdlow.  Secretary. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  GROWS 
BY  LEAPS  AND  BOL^TJS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  Housc-Senatecon- 
ferees.  who  should  meet  soon  on  the  agri- 
culture appropriations  bill,  will  decide 
to  retain  the  Senate  figure  of  $105  mil- 
lion for  the  special  milk  program  for 
schoolchildren.  As  I  have  indicated 
earlier  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  this 
sum  may  well  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
program  needs.  However,  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  S103  million  appropriated 
by  th^  House  will  not  be  enough. 

Wje  need  only  look  at  the  figures  for 
program  growth  to  verify  this  statement. 
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In  fiscal  1964,  when  approximately  $100 
million  was  available  for  reimbursement 
to  school  districts  disbursing  milk  under 
the  program,  2,929  million  half  pints 
were  distributed  In  fl.scal  1965  this  fig- 
ure jumped  to  2.966  million  half  pin^s. 
In  fiscal  1966  it  is  estimated  at  3.115  mil- 
lion half  pints.  Yet  again  only  $100  m.il- 
lion  was  made  available. 

In  other  words,  in  the  face  of  an  li- 
crease  in  program  participation  frcm 
1964  to  1966  of  almo.st  one-fifth  of  a  b  1- 
llon  half  pints  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  available  showed  no  increase.  The 
result?  A  10-percent  cutback  in  the 
Federal  share  of  program  costs. 

We  can  expect  another  big  jump  In 
program  participation  in  fiscal  1967. 
The  $105  million  will  not  be  enough  to 
take  care  of  thi.s  plu.s  past  increases. 
But  It  will  be  a  .step  in  the  right  direction. 


SENATOR  McGOVERN :  THE  WAR  ON 
HUNGER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  In- 
creasingly in  recent  days  our  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  impending  crisis 
of  the  world  food  shortage. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  long  been  concerned  by  this  problem, 
coming  from  an  agrirultural  State  and 
having  sei-ved  as  Director  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program  in  the  founding  days 
of  that  program. 

We  were  mo.it  honored  recently  to  wel- 
come the  Senator  to  Missouri  where  he 
spoke  to  the  Mis.souri  Cotton  Producers 
A.ssociatlon  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  t<>xt  of  Senator  McGovern's  re- 
marks, pointing  out  the  tremendous  po- 
tential of  American  agriculture  In  world 
trade,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Agriculture  Can   Be  Prospebocs 
(Address  by  .Senator  George  McGovbrn   be- 
fore  the  Missouri  Cotton  Producers  Asso- 
ciation. Popular  Bluff,  Mo  .  June  24,  1966) 
There  was  a  time  In  my  boyhood  in  South 
Dakota    when     the    cotton     country    was    a 
strange  and  faraway  land 

But  during  three  and  a  half  years  on  the 
Senate  Agrrlculture  Committee.  I  have  found 
that  you  iwtually  are  a  next-d<X)r  neighbor, 
and  a  mighty  good  neighbor  to  have  when 
•uch  a  critical  matter  as  passing  a  com-», 
blned  wheat  and  cotton  bill  is  Involved. 

I  come  from  an  area  where  the  predomi- 
nant political  faith  is  not  quite  so  Demo- 
cratic as  It  is  in  Missouri.  Sometimes  I  find 
myself  In  a  situation  similar  to  my  Fathers 
In  regard  to  an  old  Dutch  Lutheran  in  our 
community 

My  dad  was  a  Methodist  minister,  and  the 
Dutch  Lutheran  townsman  had  a  Methodist 
wife  When  she  died,  dad  attempted  to  con- 
sole tlie  old  Dutchman  by  remarltlng  on 
what  a  fine  life  he  and  his  wife  had  had 
together. 

■Yes,"  replied  the  Dutchman.  "It  was  per- 
fect except  for  one  thing  We  did  every- 
thing together  all  week  Then  on  Sunday 
mornings  we  would  dress,  leave  the  house 
together,  and  walk  together  until  we  came  to 
your  Methodist  place.  Then  she  would  stop 
there,  and  I  had  to  go  on  to  the  House  of 
the  Lord  by  myself." 

I  can  appreciate  how  the  old  Dutchman 
felt,  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  have  ex- 
perienced denominational  loneliness. 


Too  many  of  my  fellow  Dakotans  belong 
to  the  wrong  political  denomination,  and 
when  I  managed  to  get  to  Washington,  by 
a  whopping  597  vote  majority,  I  found  an- 
other kind  of  denominatlonallsm,  leaving 
me  still   in  a  minority  group. 

Tlie  majority  of  my  fellow  Congressmen 
belong  to  the  urban  congregation  with  little 
interest  in  rural  America.  Consequently,  it 
is  g(xxl  to  have  friends  like  Stuart  Stming- 
ToN.  Ed  Long,  and  your  able  Congressman, 
Paul  Jone.s,  with  wtiom  I  served  on  tlie 
House  Agriculture  CommUt<?e.  While  their 
constituency  here  In  Missouri  is  considerably 
more  urban  than  niln^,  your  Senators  and 
your  Congressman  know  that  the  well-being 
of  agriculture  is  essential  to  a  sound  econ- 
omy, and  they  continue  to  speak  out  with 
great  force  and  effectiveness  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  decline  in  farm 
population,  passing  good  agricultural  meas- 
ures In  Congress  grows  Increasingly  difficult. 
The  major  farm  bills  enacted  in  1964  and 
1965  were  so-called  "cllffhangers."  approved 
by    margins    too    narrow    for   comfort. 

I  shall  be  optimistic  about  the  agricultural 
outlook  In  my  remarks  this  evening,  but  let 
me  say  that  optimism  is  Justified  only  on 
the  premise  that  you  and  other  agricultural 
organlziitions  are  going  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  economic  interdependence  t)etwecn  urban 
and  rural  America  and  between  America 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  are  all  going  to  have  to  fight  hard  for 
a  fair  deal  for  agriculture  and  for  expanding 
markets  abroad.  Sometimes — and  I  have 
had  a  little  experience  In  this  area  re- 
cently— we  may  have  to  remind  ovir  own 
political  leaders,  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican, that  the  American  farmer  is  nut 
a  second  class  citizen  even  in  an  xirban 
country  Your  two  Senators  Joined  with 
me  and  40  other  Senators  in  co-spon.soring 
.Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  88  which 
makes  It  clear  to  every  agency  of  the  Gov- 
-ernment  that  no  action  is  to  be  taken  to 
freeze  or  roll  back  any  farm  commodity 
price  ttiat  is  below  parity.  That  measure 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously. 

My  relationship  with  Stuart  Symington 
has  t>een  an  especially  valued  one  When 
I  w.vs  Food  for  Peace  Director  under  the  late 
President  Kennedy.  ^Im  Symington,  the 
Senator's  son.  was  my  Tleputy.  He  has  since 
become  the  nation's  Chief  of  Prot<xo!.  Leg- 
islatively. I  value  my  close  relationship  to 
your  senior  Senator  because  between  us.  we 
are  working  in'*Washlngton  in  tiie  two  areas 
of  most  crucial  importance  to  agriculture. 

American  agriculture  can  be  proeperous  in 
the  years  ahe<ul  if  we  have  two  things:  s<5und 
farm  programs  and  a  foreign  policy  which 
makee  optimum  use  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity to  win  the  peace,  and  along  with 
that  peace  a  growing  world  market  for  our 
vfood  and  fiber.  I  value  my  role  on  the 
Senate's  Agriculture  Committee,  but  I  know 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
of  which  your  senior  Senator  is  a  leading 
member,  holds  the  key  to  new  markets  and 
new  pro.sperity  for  American  agriculture. 

Cotton  pnxiucers  for  generations  have  rec- 
ognized the  Imporuincc  of  world  trade.  In 
my  area,  we  have  had  more  isolationism.  In 
the  Twenties,  some  of  our  Upper  Midwest 
agricultural  leaders  began  to  realize  that  sur- 
pluses available  for  export  were  depressing 
domestic  farm  prices 

The  McNary-Haugen  export  certificate,  or 
debenture,  plan  reflected  an  awareness  of 
the  overseas  market  problem,  but  even  the 
so-called  "Sons  of  Wild  Jackasses  "  from  the 
Midwest  could  not  Jar  their  jjarty  leader- 
ship into  accepting  the  very  real  effect  of 
export  markets  on  our  domestic  situation. 

In  recent  years,  a  realization  of  the  effect 
of  foreign  markets  and  of  the  need  for  our 
products  in  the  developing  nations  has 
changed  many  attitudes.  There  is  growing 
support  now  for  a  Pood  for  Freedom  program. 


for  payments  tC'  bring  farm  returns  up  to  an 
acceptable  level  while  keeping  our  products 
comi^etitive  In  the  ■world,  and  for  trade  de- 
velopment programs  around  the  world. 

The  most  challenging  crisis  for  the  rest 
of  this  century  is  the  accelerating  race  be- 
tween human  want  and  population.  Unless 
we  can  speed  expansion  of  food  and  Rher 
production  and  reduce  population  growth, 
we  will  have  misery  on  this  planet  In  this 
century  on  a  scale  few  can  Imagine. 

Hunger  today  is  a  much  more  serious  prob- 
lem than  is  generally  realized.  It  Is  killing 
and  maiming  far  more  people  than  is  gunfire. 
and  it  is  potentially  a  greater  threat  to  the 
future  of  mankind  than  a  nuclear  tximb. 
Half  a  billion  people  do  not  have  enough 
food. 

Twice  that  many — a  billion — subsist  on 
Improperly  balanced  diets,  most  notably  a 
shortage  of  protein  and  vitamins.  Three 
million  children  die  each  year  from  nialnu- 
trition  and  diseases  induced  by  malnutriuon 
Countless  individuals  go  through  life  perm;i- 
nently  crippled  physically,  mentally  and 
emotionally  because  of  Inadequate  food.  The 
ever-present  companions  of  malnutrition- 
lethargy,  disease  and  premature  death — bre<  d 
a  vicious  circle  of  listless  human  beings  pow- 
erless to  break  out  of  their  misery  and  yi 
capable  of  breeding  more  misery  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 

There  is  a  parallel  lack  of  two  other  b.tsic 
wants:  shelter  and  clothing  Given  nourish- 
ing foods  and  clothing  to  protect  their  bodies 
from  the  elements,  most  of  these  people  cr.n 
meet  their  need  for  shelter  from  local  re- 
sources and  begin  to  build  up  an  economy 
that  win  support  the  purchase  of  essentials 
In  fuiure  years.  Fovirteen  of  the  27  nations 
we  were  aiding  ten  years  ago  are  now  out 
cash  customers.  But  first,  the  circle  of 
misery  must  be  broken.  First,  the  energy 
to  do  a  day's  work  must  be  provided,  along 
with  at  least  the  bare  necessities  of  clothing 
and  shelter. 

This  is  our  point  of  beginning  for  a  War 
agiUnst  Want. 

Just  one  year  ago,  June  17,  1965.  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  In  Congress  to  launch  such  an 
effort.  I  proposed  that  our  nation  incre.v-e 
its  foreign  food  and  fiber  assistance  program 
a  half  billion  dollars  annually  each  year  for 
seven  years,  continuing  at  $3'2  billion  o\er 
current  levels  through  the  tenth  year,  in  an 
effort  to  win  the  war  against  want  througli- 
out  the  free  world 

The  measure  proposed  to  stimulate  the 
construction  of  handling,  processing  and 
transportation  facilities.  It  described  as  the 
most  fundamental  front  in  the  war  the 
rapid  acceleration  of  food  production"  in 
the  countries  Involved  because,  with  all  our 
productive  capacity  thrown  Intti  the  breach. 
we  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the  food  re- 
quirements of  the  world's  population  m 
1985.  nor  approach  world  requirements  m 
the  year  2000  when  population,  at  presfiil 
growth    rates,    will    be    more    than   6   billion 

I  made  no  effort  for  consideration  of  tii.ii 
target  measure  last  year,  but  did  a  Utile 
testing  of  Congre.sslonal  attitudes. 

Although  it  had  knocked  more  Ui.iii 
$250  million  out  of  the  foreign  aid  aulhon.'a- 
tlon  bill,  tlie  Senate  accepted  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Symington  and  me  to  add 
$50  million  to  supplement  our  Food  for  Peace 
commtxlllies  with  high  protein  foods,  vita- 
mins and  essential  minerals.  The  Agency 
for  International  Development  subsequently 
agreed  to  finance  this  amendment  out  of  it-*! 
general  authorization. 

A  little  later,  the  Senate  accepted  and 
Congress  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1965  authorizing  purchase  of 
dairy  products  in  the  open  market  when 
necessary  to  meet  either  our  domestic  or  for- 
eign food  assistance  requirements  when  sur- 
pluses are  not  available. 

Early  this  year,  a«  you  all  know,  the  Presi- 
dent vrequested   a   Pood   for    Freedom   pro- 


pram— a  five-year  measure  with  funding  for 
those  first  five  years  approximately  equal  to 
what  I  had  previously  requested.  The  bill, 
n.w  through  the  House,  authorizes  $3  3  bil- 
lion annual  food  and  fiber  volume — consid- 
erably above  the  present  level  of  our  over- 
seas food  and  fiber  programs 

In  proposing  the  War  against  Want  last 
year,  I  told  the  Senate  that  there  Is  no  escape 
from  the  challenge  of  w^int.  Baj-lng:  "Neither 
our  national  security  nor  our  moral  and  po- 
litical situation  In  the  world  will  permit  us 
to  turn  our  backs  on  the  No.  1  problem  of 
the  last  third  of  the  20th  Century." 

In  the  year  that  has  Intervened,  we  have 
accepted  the  challenge.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  days,  I  believe  before  the  Senate  will  act 
and  the  President  will  sign  a  Food  for  Free- 
dom bill.  I  find  myself  pleasantly  surprUed 
by  the  speed  of  the  political  decisions  that 
are  being  made,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
effort  not  only  will  strengthen  our  moral  and 
political  position  in  the  world  and  our  na- 
tlr.nal  Bccurlty.  but  will  also  help  to  solve 
many  of  our  domestic  agricultural  problems. 
We  have  already  seen  a  ten  per  cent  in- 
cre.'.se  In  rice  acreage  allotments,  and  a  fif- 
teen per  cent  increase  in  wheat.  There  may 
be  further  Increases.  The  wheat  crop  out- 
look for  this  year  now  stands  more  than  100 
million  bushels  lower  than  when  the  allot- 
ment was  announced.  We  may  see  a  further 
incre.tse  in  the  1967  wheat  acreage  allotment 
before  planting  time. 

There  is  no  reason.  In  my  Judgment,  why 
cotton  surpluses  cannot  be  worked  off  and 
an  enlarged  world  demand  developed  luider 
the  assistance  program. 

The  suggestion  that  India  concentrate 
more  on  food  production,  and  utilize  more 
American  cotton,  makes   good  sense. 

The  1965  report  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram, soon  to  be  released,  will  show  that 
8«8,000  bales  of  cotton  went  out  under  Food 
for  Peace  contracts  last  year.  I  am  told  that 
a  million  bales  will  be  exported  this  year 
under  this  program.  That  volume  should 
rise  considerably  with  a  resulting  reduction 
of  i^urpluses  In  the  years  ahead. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  used  nearly 
36  pounds  of  fibers  per  capita  in  1963,  the  last 
ye.ir  for  which  figures  are  available.  Of 
that  total,  221/2  pounds  per  capita  was  cot- 
ton. The  consumption  in  Japan  was  25 
pounds  per  capita  of  all  fibers  and  11  pounds 
of  cotton.  Western  Eiuope  uses  10' ^ 
pounds,  which  Is  nearly  all  cotton.  Con- 
sumption then  drops  off  in  the  poorer  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  less  than  5  pounds  per 
capita  in  the  Far  East,  2'j  pounds  in  Africa, 
and  6'2  pounds  in  Latin  America.  Even 
these  small  per  capita  quantities  are  not 
evenly  distributed.  In  most  of  these  poorer 
countries  a  minority  have  enough  and  the 
poor  and  miserable  have  only  cast-off  rags  to 
cover  their  nakedness  and  warm  their  bodies 
at  night. 

There  are  a  number  of  countries  where 
concessional  arrangements  are  now  helping 
to  meet  the  fiber  needs  of  domestic  con- 
sumption. Among  these  are  India,  Korea 
and  South  Vietnam,  The  less  developed 
countries  will  demand  much  larger  quantities 
of  food  and  fiber  when  their  economies  are 
ral.sed  above  the  subsistence  level. 

Tf-.ere  is  still  another  group  of  countries — 
Ohnna,  Morocco.  T^inlsla,  Guinea,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  Bolivia,  for  example — which  are 
on  the  ladder  of  development,  taking  small 
quantities  of  cotton.  They  will  require  In- 
creasing supplies  from  tis  as  their  economic 
development  permits. 

As  world  population  burgeons,  it  is  Inevita- 
ble that  every  productive  acre  on  this  planet 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  requirements,  even 
allowing  for  technological  advances  and  pop- 
ulation control  measures. 

It  has  taken  mankind  since  the  Garden  of 
Eden  to  reach  a  population  of  3  billion.    At 


present  population  growth  rates,  there  will  be 
more  than  double  that  number  by  tlie  year 
2000,  Just  34  years  away. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  sellers'  market  In  agriculture. 
A  few  commodities  are  tjeginning  to  feel  the 
effect  of  world  food  demand  now.  Cotton 
cannot  be  far  behind,  despite  the  sizable  sur- 
plus now  on  hand. 

In  another  generation  we  are  going  to  be 
scratching  for  arable  acres  on  this  planet  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  us.  We  cannot  turn 
oxir  back  on  the  rest  of  tlie  world  even  if  we 
would.  The  alternative  to  assisting  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  would  bring  an  end  to 
misery  by  peaceful  means  are.  In  this  nuclear 
age.  unthinkable. 

A  foreign  policy  based  on  the  conduct  of 
the  one  war  we  can  win — the  "War  against 
Want— will  build  not  only  the  foundations 
of  world  peace,  but  also  the  foundations  for 
a  permanently  secure  agriculture  in  our  own 
land. 

My  association  with  cotton  state  Senators 
In  the  United  States  Senate  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  me,  and  I  believe  it  has  been 
fruitful  for  agriculture.  I  hope  we  will  have 
an  equally  fruitful  association  in  building 
a  world  of  peace  and  abundance  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  children 


CAPTI\^   NATIONS   WEEK- 
JULY  1&-25 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  July 
18  to  25  has  been  designated  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  In  1959  I  introduced  the 
resolution  providing  for  this  occasion 
and  I  have  supported  its  annual  procla- 
mation ever  since. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
Eastern  Europe  was  overriin  by  the  Red 
army,  and  nations  which  had  suffered 
under  Nazi  oppression  were  then  sub- 
jected to  the  rule  of  Soviet  Russia.  The 
Russians  promised  a  Marxian  utopia  and 
told  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  that 
they  should  be  proud  to  be  part  of  the 
emerging  workers  paradise. 

Now  more  than  two  decades  have 
elap.sed  since  the  Communist  takeover 
and  it  is  important  to  see  what  life  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
mimlst  sphere  is  really  hke.  What  is  the 
lot  of  the  Polish  peasant,  the  Hungarian 
factory  worker,  or  the  Cuban  canecutier? 
Are  these  people  living  as  freemen  in 
democratic  countries  or  are  they  living 
in  captive  nations? 

To  answer  this  question  one  might  look 
to  the  speeches  of  political  leaders  or  to 
the  reports  of  political  scientists  and 
sociologists.  But  I  believe  that  particu- 
larly Illuminating  Insights.  Into  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  Communist  countries, 
can  be  found  In  the  works  of  their  poets 
and  authors. 

A  profound  discontent  seems  to  be  the 
message  of  the  w'rlters  of  the  Commimlst 
world.  They  were  promised  utopia  and 
they  received  only  a  dreary  world  domi- 
nated by  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
secret  police.  Free  expression  Is  pro- 
hibited and  freedom  of  religion  is  denied. 
The  exercise  of  the  right  of  dissent  Is 
ptmlshable  by  long  prison  terms  and  even 
death.  Because  of  this,  the  work  of 
many  writers  is  often  restrained  and 
ambiguous  but  their  true  feelings  do 
come  through. 


A  young  Hungarian  named  Karoly 
Jobbagy  describes  the  life  of  the  peasant 
w  hen  he  says : 

We  don't  believe  much,  not  any  more: 
no  point  to  tell  us  they're  thinking  of  us. 
remembering  us,  our  needs.  We  live  like 
this.     In  darkness  in  mud,  far  away. 

The  Polish  poet  Ignacy  Krasickl  wrote 
a  poem  which  .speaks  directly  to  the  ques- 
tions of  freedom  and  captivity. 

The  poem  goes  as  follows: 

The  young  thrush  asked  the  old  one 

Why  he  wept, 
"There's  comfort  in  this  cage 

Where  we  are  kept." 

Ah,  you  who  were  born  here 
May  well  think  that's  so. 
But  I  knew  freedom  once. 
And  weep  to  know." 

Gyula  Illyes  has  fought  both  the  NaziS 
and  the  Communists.  In  1959  he  -.  i-ote 
his  most  outstanding  poem  and  one 
which  probably  best  describes  life  under 
Communist  rule.  The  poem,  entitled 
"One  Sentence  on  Tyranny,"  suggests 
that  tyranny  penetrat-es  every  aspect  of  a 
man's  life  and  is  not  just  manifest  in  the 
gun  barrels  and  the  prison  cells  of  the 
police  state.  The  poem's  last  lines  go  as 
follows: 

Because  where  there's  tyranny 

All  is  In  vain. 
Even  the  song,  however  falthfiU, 

Whatever  the  work  you  achieve. 

For  it  stands. 

In  advance  at  your  grave. 
It  tells  you  who  you  have  been. 

Even  your  dust  serves  tyranny. 

The  people  of  the  captive  nations  have 
never  accepted  the  Communist  creed. 
They  yeani  for  individual  freedom  and 
for  national  independence.  The  Poles 
showed  this  last  month  when  they  rioted 
for  more  religious  freedom.  Discontent 
is  also  seething  in  the  rest  of  the  captive 
world.  The  masses  of  the  people  may 
not  express  their  will  as  articulately  as 
their  poets,  but  their  feelings  are  just  as 
intense.  The  literature  of  discontent  has 
historically  become  the  battle  cry  of 
freedom  aiid  the  history  of  the  captive 
nations  will  prove  no  exception. 

The  United  States  must  stand  by  these 
people  who  treasure  freedom  and  we 
must  oppose  those  who  would  enslave 
their  fellowmen.  This  is  the  message  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  It  is  a  period  of 
renewing  our  commitment  to  those  who 
know  firsthand  what  communism  docs  to 
a  nation.  And  it  is  a  time  when  we  state 
clearly  that  the  Communists  are  our  en- 
emies and  that  those  who  believe  in  de- 
mocracy are  our  friends. 


AUSTIN  P'EDERAL  SCHOOL  AID 
RESOLUTION 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years,  we  have  instituted  a  number  of 
programs  of  financial  aid  to  local  educa- 
tion agencies.  The  result  has  been  the 
Inauguration  of  many  separate  pro- 
grams— each  with  Its  own  regulations, 
administration,  and  paperwork — which 
are  becoming  increasingly  difBcult  to  co- 
ordinate and  which  are  resulting  in  a 
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tlme-coiisumiiig      bureaucracy      within 
local  school  systems. 

The  Austin  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict has  expressed  its  concern  that  edu- 
cators should  be  left  to  educate,  tlirouuh 
passage  on  July  II  of  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  control  of  education  programs  to 
rest  closer  to  the  focal  point  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  permission  that  the  resolution 
adapted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  ol  the 
Austin  Indrp^'-ndent  School  District  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

During  the  last  two  and  one-half  years 
the  Federal  Government  has  instituted  many 
financial  programs  for  education.  There 
has  been  no  uniformity  In  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  funds  or  in  establishing  Cri- 
teria for  the  instituting  of  such  programs. 
Numerous  federal  offices,  In  addition  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  adminis- 
ter the  funds.  Iti  each  Instance,  categorical 
purposes  are  spelled  out  In  the  lan^iapc  of 
the  statute  and,  In  most  instances,  are 
further  restricted  as  to  purpose  and  opera- 
tion through  the  partlcul.ir  office  or  agency 
In  Washington  that  administers  tiie  distri- 
bution of  the  funds.  Consequently,  the  lo- 
cal school  districts  are  circumscribed  in 
their  use  of  available  federal  funds,  making 
It  Impossible  for  the  local  Board  of  Trustees 
and  School  Administration  always  to  es- 
tablish programs  In  keeping  with  their  con- 
ception of  community  needs.  Iherefore.  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Austin  Indepeiuient  Scliool  District,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  petitioned 
to  replace  categorical  aid  to  education  by 
general  aid.  all  of  which  would  be  admin- 
istered through  the  ."jtate  nducatlon  Agency. 
These  funds  should  emanate  from  Washing- 
ton through  the  United  States  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation; be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  present  high  state  of 
public  education  In  the  United  States  has 
resulted  from  the  grass  roots'  Interest  In 
and  Inventions  for  education  In  the  local 
communities,  and  that  it  is  Imperative  for 
Buch  programing  of  public  education  to  con- 
tinue if  the  public  schools  are  to  maintain 
and  Improve  their  high  level  of  efficiency, 
and  retain  the  support  of  their  communi- 
ties; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Pre.'ildent  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  United  States  Senators  from  Texas, 
and  to  the  Mejnbers  of  Congress  from  Texas. 

Approved  and  adopted  this  11th  day  of 
July.  1966. 

[Attest:] 

C1.INT    Small.    Jr.. 
President,    Board    of     Trustees,    Austin 
Independent   School  District, 
Tom  Brown,  Jr., 
Secretary.     Board    of    Trustees,    Austin 
Independent    School   Di,«(rtct. 


AIRLINE  STOPPAGE  INTOLERABLE 

Mr.  BARTI.ETT.  Mr.  President,  ev- 
eryone Is  losing  and  no  one  is  gaining 
from  our  costly  and  disruptive  airlines 
strike. 

Some  107.000  airline  workers  have 
stood  idle  since  the  strike  began.  Eco- 
nomic losses  are  reaching  fantastic  pro- 
portions. 

But  it  is  the  public  that  really  suffers. 

It  is  the  public  Interest  that  is  being 
most  .serlou.sly  flouted      More  than  150,- 


000  travelers  and  4,100  flights  a  day  have 
been  grounded;  231  U.S.  cities  have  been 
affected,  and  70  are  now  without  any  air 
service  whatsoever.  Domestic  pas.senger 
volume  has  been  reduced  by  60  percent 
and  airmail  service  by  70  percent.  The 
result:  countless  individual  frustrations 
and  hardships,  severe  economic  depriva- 
tions, and  an  overall  endangering  of  the 
national  health  and  safety.  And  yet  the 
strike  goes  on. 

It  must  go  on  no  longer.  The  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  performed 
yeoman  services  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Morse,  yet  its  recom- 
mendations have  been  rejected.  Secre- 
tary Wirtz'  informal  effoits  at  mediation 
have  apparently  come  to  naught.  And 
we  now  hear  that  yesterday's  hopeful 
signs  were  only  a  fal.se  alarm.  The 
parties,  says  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  J.  Reynolds,  are  "again  at 
a  point  of  stalemate"  on  basic  issues. 
Talks  are  once  again  bogged  dowm.  It 
is  time  for  decisive  action. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  strike  can- 
not be  settled.  That  reasonable  men.  or 
a  reasonable  Government,  should  permit 
such  a  deadlock  to  pcr-slst  is  incredible. 

It  is  sometimes  unclear.  Mr.  President, 
what  constitutes  the  "public  good." 
Surely  it  is  anything  but  unclear  in  this 
case.     Airline  service  must  be  resumed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  mediator, 
today  in  explaining  the  lack  of  progress 
that  has  been  made,  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"The  turtles  have  stopped  to  catch  their 
breath." 

The  jets  are  grounded  and  the  turtles 
are  catching  their  breath. 

This  is  intolerable. 


NEWSDAY    SUPPORT    FOR    S.    2275— 
TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  encouraged  to  see  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  Newsday  for  July 
9.  1966.  This  editorial  expresses  the 
support  of  Newsday  for  truth  In 
lending.  It  urges  what  I  think  mil- 
lions of  people  now  support:  namely,  ac- 
tion on  my  bill  S.  2275.  The  Newsday 
editorial  urges  that  the  bill  be  brought  to 
the  Senate  floor,  debated  fully,  amended 
If  necessary,  and  passed. 

I  ask  uniinlmous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VlCTIMlZlNC  TBtE  POOB 

Eisther  Peterson,  the  President's  special  as- 
sistant for  consumer  affairs,  has  charged 
that  Negroes  and  other  poor  are  being  vic- 
timized by  inflated  prlcee  for  credit  purchase.s 
and  Inflated  Interest  on  personal  loans. 

The  remedy  Is  obvious,  and  has  been  pend- 
ing In  Congress  since  1960.  That  Is  a  "truth 
In  lending"  law.  Introduced  by  Sen.  Patti.  H. 
DocGLAs  (D-ni.)  but  never  acted  upon  be- 
cause of  opposition  from  the  interests  It 
would  affect. 

The  Douglas  bill  would  reqtUre  merchants 
and  loan  agencies  extending  credit  to  disclose 
the  total  cash  price  of  the  article  or  service 
purchased,  all  service  and  financing  chanjee 
and  the  total  amount  to  be  paid,  expressed  In 
dollars  and  cents  and  as  a  simple  annual 
interest  rate  percentage.  All  too  often  people 
do  not  realize  how  much  extra  it  co.sts  for  the 


privilege  of  paying  on  the  installment  plan. 
I'he  bill  should  be  brought  to  the  Senate 
floor,  debated  fully,  amended  if  necessary, 
aiid  passed. 


MAN   IN   HANDCUFFS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagurs 
a  column  by  Mr.  Paul  Harvey  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  on 
Jime  21,  1966.  Entitled  "Man  in  Hand- 
cuffs. '  the  colimin  speaks  of  the  de- 
moralizing effects  that  recent  Supremo 
Court  decisions  have  had  on  the  con- 
scientious and  dedicated  law  officers  of 
our  Nation. 

At  a  time  whcji  the  crime  rate  Is  In- 
creasing five  times  as  rapidly  as  the 
population,  Harvey  contends,  we  cannot 
tie  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  pro- 
tect us  and  at  the  same  time  demand  in- 
creased protection  from  them: 

If  the  police  forces  of  otir  Nation  become 
forceless,  if  pretty  soon  nobody  will  Uike  ih.ii 
thankless  job  except  a  sadist  on  the  muscle 
or  a  fink  on  the  take  or  a  thug  on  the 
make  ...  it  will  be  because  the  job  has  been 
made  so  difficult  that  decent,  dedicated  meu 
will  !io  longer  voiiintcer. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  Mr.  Har- 
vey's timely  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoh:' 
as  follows: 

Man  in  Handcuffs 

(By  Paul  Harvey) 

The  man  with  the  smoking  revolver  stand- 
ing over  the  dead  body  says,  "I  did  it  and  1  jri 
glad."  yet  he  may  go  free. 

The  policemen  at  the  scene  of  the  crime 
are  now  reqiUred  to  advise  the  man  with 
the  smoking  revolver: 

1.  You  don't  have  to  say  anything. 

2.  Anything  you  do  say  may  be  used  against 
you. 

3.  You  have  a  right  to  an  attorney  before 
I  ask  you  anything. 

4.  If  you  can't  afford  an  attorney,  one  will 
be  provided  free. 

After  he  has  been  told  all  these  things,  \f 
the  man  with  the  smoking  revolver  saiis  he 
does  not  want  a  lawyer,  is  perfectly  icillmg  to 
be  questioned,  because,  "I  did  it  and  In 
glad   .  .   ." 

He  still  may  go  free. 

Because  the  Supreme  Court's  most  recent 
decree  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  crimi- 
nal states  that  his  fit'Ci.sio;i  to  be  questioned 
must  be  made  "knoivingly  and  intelligently." 
and  any  even  half-clever  lawyer  can  get  al- 
most any  confession  thrown  out  of  court  on 
those  grounds. 

So  the  Supreme  Court  has  further  hand- 
cuffed the  lawman. 

Four  Justices  on  the  Supreme  Court  d.s- 
sented  from  this  deplorable  decision.  Ju.'^- 
tlce  Harlan  said.  "The  Court  \a  talcing  a  real 
risk  with  society's  welfare." 

Police  Chief  Henry  Ashley  of  Garliuirl 
Texas,  said,  "We  may  as  well  close  up  shop 

Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  District  Attorupy 
John  Droney,  said,  "A  lot  of  iiuiocent  people 
are  going  to  pay  for  this  foolishness.  A  lot 
of  witnesses  are  going  to  be  killed  or  intimi- 
dated by  hoods,  gangsters  and  rapists." 

If  police  abuses  had  necessitated  claritioi- 
tlon  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  there  migl:t 
be  some  Justification  for  a  Supreme  Court 
decree,  but  the  fact  is  that  confessions  under 
duress  have  long  since  been  ruled  unaccept- 
able. 

F*urther,  with  our  crime  rate  Increasing 
five  times  faster  than  our  population  is  In- 


creasing— youth  crime  seven  times  faster — 
this  Is  a  most  inopportune  time  further  to 
shackle  our  law  enforcers. 

With  street-rioting  an  Increasing  menace, 
much  of  it  doubtless  spawned  by  the  leniency 
of  our  courts.  It  should  appear  to  any  objec- 
tive observer  that  we  have  gone  quite  far 
enough  In  protecting  the  rights  of  the  crim- 
inal; now  we'd  better  give  some  attention 
to  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  who 
\s  presently  terrified  in  the  asphalt  Jungle, 
avoiding  the  streets,  cowering  behind  locked 
doors  and   shuttered   windows. 

Henceforth,  any  crime  with  no  witnesses 
will  be  virtually  imsolvable. 

My  heart  bleeds  today  for  the  lawmen 
whom  we  bind  with  red  tape,  then  say, 
"Stand  there  and  shield  us  from  the  lawless!" 

If  the  police  forces  of  our  nation  become 
forceless — If  pretty  soon  nobody  will  take 
that  thankless  Job  except  a  sadist  on  the 
muscle  or  a  fink  on  the  take  or  a  thug  on 
the  make — 

It  our  police  become  what  police  already 
are  In  many  Latin  American  nations — hired 
two-hat   lackeys  for   precinct   lawbreakers — 

It  will  have  been  because  we  made  the 
task  of  a  conscientious  cop  so  desperately 
di.ticult  that  no  decent,  dedicated  man  will 
volunteer  anymore. 


DOLLARED  TO  DEATH  BY 
GIVEAWAYS 

Mr.  WILLIAIN^S  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Eve- 
ning Journal  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  there 
appeared  an  excellent  article,  written  by 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  entitled  "Dollared  to 
Death  by  Giveaways." 

This  article  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dollared  to  Death  by  Giveaways 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Down  goes  our  gold  again — down  and  out — 
while  Washington  still  plays  "Waltz  me 
around  agam,  Willie"  with  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

Free  trade  Is  the  right  goal  and  we  must 
buy  from  the  world,  of  cotirse  to  sell  to  the 
wnrld.  But  we're  still  often  talked  Into  let- 
ting this  be  a  one-way  street. 

All  citizens  who  have  saved  anything  for  a 
rainy  day  and  the  American  economy  as  a 
whole  depend  absolutely  on  the  security  of 
the  American  dollar. 

Our  gold  reserve  Is  now  lower  than  that  of 
Europe's  Conunon  Market.  It  has  gone  down 
evtry  year  for  10  years  while  the  reserves 
of  the  six  member  countries  of  the  Common 
Market  have  gone  up. 

Prance  and  Wect  Germany  alone,  between 
them,  now  probably  control  enough  doUar 
credits  to  knock  mighty  America  off  the  gold 
standard. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  Americans  are  in 
West  Germany  guarding  the  border  against 
luviislon  and  nearly  a  million  are  in  30  other 
countries  protecting  the  free  world.  We  foot 
the  bill,  and  all  this  drains  our  gold. 

Throughout  Western  Europe  what  is  t«ch- 
Mcally  called  the  Euro-dollar  market— In- 
volving U.S.  dollars  In  deposit  and  loan  trans- 
actions negotiated  and  completed  abroad — 
has  been  growing.  ETuro-doUar  defioslts  now 
come  from  about  25  countries  and  more  than 
*00  commercial  and  prlvat*  banks.  Large 
amounts  are  used  for  much  doubtful  bor- 
rowing, notably  by  the  two  big  Communist 
banks — the  Moscow  Norody  Bank  In  London 


and  the  Banque  Commercial*  d'Europe  du 
Nord  In  Paris. 

A  warning  about  the  effect  of  this  on 
America's  foreign  trade  has  been  sounded  by 
economist  Oscar  L.  Altman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  no  less. 

The  US  foreign  trade  balance  declined 
H.5  billion  last  year  to  »5.2  billion — a  figure 
announced,  incidentally,  on  the  same  day 
that  President  Johnson  asked  Congre.ss  for  a 
long-term  global  Great  Society  gift  program 
totaling  about  $17  billion. 

We've  allowed  foreipn  machine-tcKiI  manu- 
facturers, for  example,  during  the  past 
three  months  to  nearly  double  their  sales 
here  to  an  all-time  high.  This  Includes  many 
machine  tor.ls  we're  allowing  to  come  in  from 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  Czech-built  tools 
are  now  advertised  here  "delivered,  in- 
stalled and  test-run  by  experts"  within  30 
days  Japanese  tool  sales  here  have  tripled  in 
less  than  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  our  own  government  has  so 
overbought  machine  tools  that  Washington 
Is  trying  to  liquidate  some  of  the  hoard  by 
giving  them  away  abroad.  U.S.  taxpayers 
have  paid  for  more  than  300.000  machine 
tools  that  cost  more  than  $3.5  billion.  All 
1965  U.S.  machine-tool  shipments  to  foreign 
buyers  were  worth  less  than  a  third  of  this 
frozen  mass. 

If  our  steel  Industry  today  had  the  same 
Import-export  balance  as  In  the  l.'ite  50s. 
steel  production  would  be  enjoying  its  best 
year  in  history.  Its  Just  a  question  of  who 
makes  the  steel — American  or  foreign 
suppliers. 

Foreign  leather  Is  backing  up  on  the  pros- 
perity of  our  taxpaylng  tanners  and  ranchers. 
We  have  lower  leather  tariUs  than  any  lead- 
ing nation,  says  the  Tanners'  Council  of 
America,  Inc.  Tet  we  cannot  sell  a  single 
bottle  of  American  wine  In  any  major  Euro- 
pean country  at  any  price.  They  prevent 
us  not  by  a  tariff  but  by  their  quota  system. 

In  our  gold  crisis  the  Washington  spokes- 
men ask  American  companies,  our  summer 
vacation  travelers  and  everybody  but  them- 
selves to  do  something.  Washington  treats 
our  own  American  market  (which  means  our 
gold  I  like  a  chuckwagon  cook  calling  to  the 
cow7>oke8  on  the  range.  "Come  and  get  it!" 
through  an  Import  policy  that  is  a  Mad 
Hatter's  dream  and  a  plveaway  policy  which 
Is  probably  the  quickest  way  still  available 
to  dollar  us  to  death. 


deficiencies  in  our  system  of  providing 
for  our  veterans.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  this  most 
vital  measure  and  trust  that  we  shall 
l^roceed  to  its  s'Aift  consideration. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.  3580.  PROVIDING 
ADDITIONAL  BENEFITS  TO  GIS 
SINCE  THE  KOREAN  CONFLICT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  today  to  join  in  support  of  S. 
3580,  providing  some  additional  benefits 
to  our  Vietnam  fighting  men  in  order  to 
bring  them  more  in  line  with  the  bene- 
fits of  the  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and 
n  and  the  Korean  war.  The  new  GI 
bill,  of  which  I  was  an  ardent  supporter, 
succeeded  in  narrowing  the  gap  between 
veterans  of  the  present  conflict  and  those 
of  other  wars.  However,  there  still  re- 
mains work  that  needs  to  be  done  In  this 
field. 

Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  are  not 
accorded  the  same  privileges  of  disability 
rates  for  wartime  service,  pensions  for 
widows  and  children,  and  other  basic 
benefits  that  are  granted  to  wartime 
veterans.  The  veterans  are  not  even  en- 
titled to  the  $250  burial  allowance  that 
has  been  standard  for  the  veterans  of  all 
past  wars. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  correct  the  existing 


FREEDOM  FOR  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  only  a 
few  days  ago  millions  of  Americans  joy- 
fully celebrated  the  recurrence  of  the 
day  when  this  country  won  its  Independ- 
ence. Yet  this  date  is  important  not 
only  for  us  and  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, but  it  is  of  fundamental  significance 
for  all  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world. 
For  \^e  are  not  merely  recalling  an  his- 
torical event  long  past.  On  the  con- 
trary we  celebrate  this  day  because  we 
rea.ssert  the  vahdity  of  those  principles 
which  determined  then — and  continue 
to  determine  now — the  course  of  our  lives 
and  the  policy  of  our  Nation. 

The  ideas  of  freedom  and  justice  are 
as  old  as  man;  human  history  Is  a  long 
struggle  to  make  these  ideas  a  political 
reahty.  Almost  200  years  ago  America 
succeeded  in  gaining  Its  freedom:  the  will 
to  self-dctermJnation  could  no  longer  be 
suppressed.  Since  that  time  every  gen- 
ei-ation  of  Americans  has  had  to  renev^- 
Its  commitment  to  the  ideas  of  freedom, 
justice,  and  self-determination,  since  the 
realization  is  never  complete.  We  up- 
hold and  support  the  right  of  all  people 
and  all  nations  to  determine  their  own 
course  of  action,  to  elect  their  own  gov- 
ernments. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  cannot 
be  indifTerent  to  the  fate  of  the  captive 
nations.  Today  their  people  are  pre- 
vented from  exercising  the  political  right 
of  self-determination.  The  history  of 
the  countries  of  Eastei'n  Europe  is 
marked  by  a  long  and  brave  struggle  for 
independence.  Foreign  powers  have  in- 
terfered with  their  political  and  human 
rights  for  centuries,  since  they  could 
command  iuperior  physical  and  material 
resources.  After  World  War  I.  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  finally  gained 
their  independence.  But  only  two  de- 
cades later  they  were  subjected  to  bru- 
tal Gei-man  aggression  and  conquest 
Today  these  nations  are  still  dominated 
by  an  outside  power.  They  are  still  not 
free. 

The  fate  of  the  captive  nations  deeply 
concerns  us,  Mr  President.  We  call  on 
the  peoples  and  governments  of  the 
world  to  let  the  Ideas  of  freedom  and 
justice  become  a  reality,  to  let  all  peoples 
and  nations  express  their  political  will 
freely. 


WHO'S   RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE 
MONEY  SQUEEZE? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  painfully  aware  that  we  are  living  in 
an  era  of  tight  money.  Some  say  interest 
rates  have  reached  their  highest  aver- 
age level  of  the  past  35  to  40  years.  Yet 
we  hear  reports  that  Interest  rates  are 
to  be  forced  yet  higher.  It  is  becoming 
economically  Impossible  or  Imprudent  for 
people  In  modest  circumstances  to  bor- 
row money  for  their  home  financing,  for 
expanding  tl^eir  farming  operations,  or 
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for  capital  Improvements  in  their  busi- 
ness or  ijiduslnai  operations.  Long  con- 
tinued, this  situation  can  stimulate  un- 
employment, weaJcen  purchasing  power, 
and  decrease  tax  collections. 

Incidentally,  the  old  game  of  trying  to 
pin  all  ills  on  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration appears  to  be  wearing  a  little  thin. 

It  is  important  and  informative  to  note 
that  a  majority — five — of  the  seven- 
member  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  were  appointed 
either  by  President  Kennedy  or  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  Only  one  of  the  remain- 
ing two  was  an  original  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointment. 

President  Eisenhower's  only  original 
appointment  is  Charles  N.  Sheperdson 
among  the  current  Board  members.  He 
reappointed  William  McChesney,  Board 
chairman,  but  he  was  an  original  Tru- 
man appointee. 

President  Kennedy  appointed  J.  Dewey 
Deanc  and  George  W.  Mitchell.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appointed  S.  J.  Maisel  and 
Andrew  P.  Brimmer.  He  reappointed  J. 
L.  Robertson,  originally  appointed  by 
Truman. 

Thus  for  better  or  for  worse  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  is  responsible  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
no  twisting  of  the  record  can  hold  the 
Republicans  or  President  Eisenhower  re- 
sponsible for  who  they  are  or  what  they 
do. 

In  Uie  New  York  Times  for  Monday, 
July  18.  1966.  M.  J.  Rossant  has  written 
an  illuminating  report  on  what  he  al- 
ludes to  as  'the  money  squeeze."  Mr. 
Rossant  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Ro.ssant  column  from  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York   Times.  July  18.  1966] 

Who's  Responsible  for  the  Money  Squeeze? 

(By  M  J  Rossant) 

Democrnts  In  Congress  are  finally  begin - 
Hint;  to  express  their  uneasiness  over  the 
high  cost  and  growing  scarcity  of  credit. 
Their  gruxnbUng  comes  as  no  surprtee.  The 
party  of  Andrew  Juokson  and  William  Jen- 
nlnt^s  Bryan,  FraiikUn  D  Roosevelt  and  John 
P.  Kennedy  has  LradlLlonaUy  opposed  tlglii 
money   and   high   Interest   rates. 

Credit  was  cheaper  and  more  readily  avail- 
able In  1960.  when  .Senator  Kennedy  was 
campaigning  for  the  Presidency.  He  made 
a  key  issue  of  "dear  money."  calling  Interest 
rates  dam.igingly  high  and  warning  that  he 
would  not  tolerate  a  credit  policy  th.it  dis- 
criminated against  small  business,  home- 
builders  and  farmers.  And  the  1964  Demo- 
cratic platform  boasted  of  ending  the  "high 
Interest,  tight  mt:ney"  polirles  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  stressed  "the  Importance  of  low 
Interest  rates"  In  assurlni?  prosperity. 

In  the  current  monetary  squeeze — the 
tightest  in  a  generation — the  Deniocrats 
must  speak  softly.  After  ail.  the  squeeze  ts 
taking  place  with  one  of  their  own  in  tl»e 
White  House  So  they  are  muting  their 
criticism,  while  deflecting  Its  aim. 

Representative  Wright  P.\tm.vn.  the  most 
vocal  and  persistent  advocate  of  easy  money 
In  Congress,  has  led  the  way  by  trying  to 
pin  the  blame  on  the  Elsenhower  Adxnlnla- 
tralion,   which  he  claims   is   responsible   be- 


cause It  permitted  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  pursue  an  Independent  monetary 
policy.  Secretary  <if  the  Treasury  Henry  H 
Powler  has  followed  up  by  pointing  to  the 
Independent  action  taken  last  December  by 
the  Federal  Reserve,  which  he  charges 
touched  off  the  escalation  in  Interest  rates. 

SNIPING  .^T  THE  SPOILSPORT 

Sniping  at  the  Federal  Reserve  comes  nat- 
urally to  Democrats.  As  the  agency  cliarged 
with  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 
It  has  to  play  tlie  role  of  spoilsport,  taking 
unpopular  decisions  that  make  It  an  inviting 
unci  vulnerable  target.  But  there  are  few 
objective  observers  who  would  side  with 
Representative  Patma.n  and  Secretary  Fowler 
in  accusing  the  Federal  Reserve  of  really  be- 
ing the  villain  of   the  piece. 

To  be  fure,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  ap- 
plied the  credit  brakes.  Ever  since  last  De- 
cember It  has  sought  to  curb  inflation  at 
home  and  protect  the  dollar  abroad.  But  It 
has  pressed  down  slowly  and  reluctantly. 

Earlier  In  the  year.  Federal  Reserve  oHicl  Us 
made  clear  that  they  wanted  ligliter  credit 
reinforced  by  tax  increases.  They  argued 
thiit  resort  to  fiscal  policy  (taxation)  would 
liiive  slowed  demand,  while  relying  on  mone- 
tary policy  (interest  rales)  to  ciub  Uie  sup- 
ply of  credit  was  more  suitable  for  an  econ- 
omy operating  close  to  Its  limits  of  capacity. 
Tax  increiLsea  also  would  have  iielped  avert 
tiie  current  financial  distortions  and  convul- 
sions. 

Their  ple.i  and  otliers  like  them  went  un- 
heeded Even  though  the  Administration 
liaa  liailed  flexible  fiscal  policy  as  the  key 
weapon  for  Influencing  the  economy,  equal- 
ly valuable  for  stimulating  or  restraining 
activity,  it  hemmed  and  hawed  about  raising 
taxes  as  inflationary  pressures  movmted.  The 
Administration  ended  up  doing  very  little. 
wlUcli  meant  the  Federal  Reserve  had  to  do 
most. 

'ITie  fiict  is  that  tlie  little  that  the  Admin- 
istration did  do  in  tlie  fiscal  area  has  served 
mainly  to  make  the  credit  squeeze  worse. 
Its  speedup  in  the  collection  of  corporate 
income  taxes  and  its  Initiation  of  a  graduated 
withholding  system  for  individuals,  wlUch 
added  to  the  Government's  tfir  take  with- 
out reducing  corporate  or  Individual  In- 
comes, added  to  the  already  ebullient  demand 
for  credit.  And  its  sales  of  partlclpatlonB 
In  Government  loans  has  contributed  tti  the 
strong  upward  pressure  on   Interest  rates 

Interest  rates  would  have  climbed  and 
cre<lit  l)€come  scarcer  even  if  taxes  had  been 
nil.sed  But  tlie  violent  nature  of  the  e.sca- 
latlon.  which  has  led  to  severe  strains  on 
commercial  banks,  on  saving  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  on  the  home  building  in- 
dustry and  may  painfully  affect  the  whole 
economy,    could    have   been    avoided. 

LEAP-FEOCCINC  RATES 

Failure  to  make  use  of  fiscal  policy  has 
also  handicapped  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
deficit  in  the  nation's  balance  of  payments. 
Washington  had  hoped  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween rates  In  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
But  so  long  M  the  United  States  depends 
on  hlsh  Interest  rates,  Europe  follows  suit. 

The  Administration's  approach  does  not 
Invalidate  the  "new  economics."  It  is  tiic 
Administration's  new  economists,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  hlinself,  who  have  ignored  its 
precepts.  The  Democrats  can  rally  around. 
Indicting  the  Federal  Reserve  and  chargrlnR 
that  Wall  Street  bankers  are  consplrinc 
against  the  fiumer  and  the  small  business- 
man, but  they  will  have  trouble  convincing 
anyone  that  Mr.  Juluison  is  a  supine  and  In- 
nocent victim  of  events.  A  tightening  of 
credit  was  made  Inevitable  by  the  Increased 
spending  on  Vietnam;  but  the  Administra- 
tion has  only  Itself  to  blame  for  the  ex- 
treme— and  jjotentially  dangerous — mone- 
tary tightness  that  the  Democrats  are  com- 
plaining about. 


THE  PROSPECTS  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Clark  1  lias  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  on  "The  Prospects  for 
Peace"  in  Orbis,  a  quarterly  journal  of 
world  affairs  publi.shed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Since  Senator 
Clark  has  made  the  studj'  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament,  a  pei-sonal  spe- 
cialty, his  probing  article  deserves  the 
close  attention  of  Jiis  colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  Senator  Clark's  hopeful  forecast: 

There  can  be  mea.'^ured  optimism  that  the 
trend  of  public  opinion  in  our  country  Is 
turning  away  from  belUgerance  toward  sup- 
port for  a  peace  oflen.slve  In  which  the 
United  States  will  take  the  Initiative.  We 
may  well  be  closer  to  a  breakthrough  for 
peace  than  many  would  think. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  In  full  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Prospects  fwr  Peace 
(By  Joseph  S.  Clark) 

Pew  Americans  would  deny  that  the  basic 
foreign  policy  objective  of  our  country  is  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace.  We  contend  that  our 
national  posture  is  not  belligerent,  that  we 
seek  no  territorial  acqiUsltlona,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  give  up  our  foreign  tmses  as  part 
of  a  general  peaceful  international  settle- 
ment and  that  we  stand  ready  wlUi  economic 
aid  to  assist  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world  in  solving  their  problems  of  misery 
and  poverty. 

We  support  the  United  Nations.  We  are 
prepared  to  move  forward  in  the  field  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

Our  contention  Is  that  the  Intransigent 
aggression  of  international  communism  cen- 
tered In  Russia  and  China  Is  the  only  deter- 
rent to  achieving  our  peaceful  objectives. 
These  belligerent  policies  of  our  adversaries, 
we  claim,  require  us  to  arm  to  the  teeth,  to 
devote  our  best  brains  and  a  huge  share  of 
our  Gross  NationaJ  Product  to  pu-eparing  for 
and  actually  waging  war.  We  deplore  this 
necessity  for  the  added  reason  that  it  requires 
drastic  cuttmci:^  lu  our  domestic  programs 
to  build  a  t>etter  America. 

We  tend  to  view  with  suspicion  suggestions 
looking  toward  a  relaxation  of  the  Cold  War 
and  the  establishment  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence with  the  communist  states  on  the 
ground  that  our  enemies  are  utterly  untrust- 
worthy. Agreements  reached  with  them,  ac- 
cordingly, would  be  both  meaningless  and 
damagUig  to  our  abUity  to  create  and  main- 
tain freedom  and  democracy  around  the 
world. 

It  is  the  piupose  of  this  article  to  examine 
the  validity  of  this  viewpoint  acd  to  suggest 
policies  and  programs  which  might  contrib- 
ute to  the  achievement  of  our  basic  objec- 
tive:   world   peace. 

I 

Until  the  Spanish  American  War  of  1898. 
the  United  States  was  a  North  American  con- 
tinent power  with  no  ecrlous  International 
ambitions  other  than  to  be  let  alone  to  pur- 
sue our  domestic  Manifest  Destiny  of  build- 
ing the  best  and  meet  prosperous  nation- 
state  the  world  had  ever  Icnown.  Then.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  we  acquired  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Philippines  and  a  Tlrtual  protec- 
torate over  Cuba.  We  snatched  Pan.ama 
away  from  Columbia  and  buUt  the  Canal. 
We  acquired  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  We 
moved  into  Quam  and  Samoa.  We  prac- 
ticed  "dollar  diplomacy"   in    ttie   Carltjbean 


and  South  America.  Tlie  Marines  went  Into 
Hiclti  and  Vera  Cruz.  Although  we  were 
never  willing  to  admit  It,  our  behavior  t>e- 
came  Indistinguishable  from  tliat  of  the  im- 
perialist European  [x>wers  bent  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  colonial  empire. 

Then  came  World  War  I.  We  went  to  the 
defen.se  of  England  and  France  to  "make  the 
world  .safe  lor  democracy."  Our  economic 
and  military  strength  turned  the  tide  for 
freedom.  Following  Kaiser  Wllhelm's  defeat. 
President  Wilson  tried  wltliout  success  to 
put  the  United  States  into  the  League  of 
Nations  as  a  guarantor  of  world  peace 
through  tlie  processes  of  international  law 
and  diplomacy.  But  In  the  end  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  prevailed,  we  turned  our 
back  on  otir  International  responsibilities, 
brought  the  boys  home  from  Europe  and 
retreated  into  splendid  isolation.  Neverthe- 
less, we  held  on  to  our  own  little  empire. 

In  the  Interval  between  the  two  world  wars, 
we  were  willing,  generally  speaking,  to  let 
the  rest  of  the  world  go  by.  Unfortunately, 
the  rest  of  the  world  refused  to  go  by  and 
insisted  from  time  to  time  in  intruding  on 
our  preoccuption  with  our  own  affairs.  The 
international  monetary  and  trade  crisis  in 
lSt33,  the  Ethiopian  and  Manchurian  Wars  of 
the  1930's  are  examples.  The  "phony  war" 
erupted  In  Europe  in  1939.  However,  it  was 
not  until  Pearl  Harbor  that  we  were  forced 
by  outside  aggression  to  admit  that  the  world 
h.id  become  so  small  and  so  complex  that 
we  had  to  play  our  part  in  keeping  it  from 
turning  into  the  kind  of  community  wlUch 
free  men  could  not  tolerate. 

So  we  went  to  war  again.  And,  again,  our 
military  and  economic  strength  turned  the 
Ude  for  freedom.  We  invented  and  used  the 
atom  bomb.  The  totalltarians  were  de- 
feated— with  the  help  of  the  most  totali- 
tarian nation  of  all.  Soviet  Russia.  The 
United  Nations  was  formed.  We  Joined  It. 
In  1945  the  goal  of  a  Jtost  and  lasting  peace 
eetmed  imminent. 

But  again  our  fondest  hop>e8  were  dashed. 
Aggressive  totalitarian  fascism  and  nazlsm 
were  succeeded  by  aggressive  totalitarian 
communism.  And  this  time  we  were  unable, 
even  briefly,  to  retire  to  spelndid  isolation. 
As  the  only  great  democratic  power  un- 
touched by  the  ravages  of  World  War  II.  we 
were  compelled  to  accept  the  responsibility 
as  leader  of  the  Free   World. 

n 

The  nattu-e  of  international  relations  was 
driistically  changed  after  World  War  II  by 
reason  of  an  eqiuiUy  drastic  change  In  the 
methods  of  warfare.  The  advent  of  first  the 
atomic,  and  later  the  hydrogen  bomb,  the 
dangers  to  aU  peoples  of  radioactive  fallout 
from  nuclear  explosions,  the  coupling  of  the 
bomb  with  the  rocket  to  create  nuclear  bal- 
listic missiles,  the  development  of  frighten- 
ing new  methods  of  chemical,  biological  and 
radiological  warfare,  the  beginnings  of  the 
exploration  of  outer  space  with  Its  espionage 
and  military  potentials  added  new  dimen- 
sions to  war  which,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, threatened  the  sudden  destruction  of 
civilization.  As  the  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  spreads — five  nations  now  have  a 
nuclear  potential — so  does  the  danger  of  a 
■"•ar  which  would  kill  hundreds  of  millions 
C'f  people. 

Grown  men  skilled  in  these  now  scientific 
techniques  of  havcx;  spend  their  lives  In  uni- 
form, or  under  contract  with  governments, 
playing  games  like  little  children  with  tin 
soldiers  Intended  to  determine  how  much 
force  of  various  kinds  should  be  applied  at 
different  times  in  different  places  to  destroy 
an  enemy  or  to  prevent  destruction  of  one's 
own  nation-state.  A  series  of  ever  more 
complicated  hypothetical  situations  con- 
fronts them  in  their  efforts  to  prognosticate 
bow  many  divisions,  how  many  aircraft,  how 
many  missiles  and  how  many  bombs  State  X 
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mu.st  concentrate  on  Stale  Y  to  prevent  State 
Z  from  conquering  the  world. 

Surely,  to  a  psychiatrist,  the  leaders  of 
these  nationalist  military-industrial  com- 
plexes must  seem  to  have  gone  mad. 

The  result  has  been  to  establish,  for  a  time 
at  least,  a  pi^earlous  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  accompanied  by  a  series  of  relatively 
minor  upheavals  In  parts  of  the  world  out- 
side the  immediate  sphere  of  Influence  of 
either  great  power.  In  these  upheavals  tl 
two  principal  nuclear  powers  were  not  at 
first  directly  Involved.  A  sort  of  unwritten 
ground  rule  has  been  established  that 
wherever  international  controversy  erupts 
into  violence  the  dispute  will  be  fought  out 
by  traditional  methods  of  warfare.  Korea, 
Cyprus,  the  Gaza  Strip,  the  Congo.  Yemen 
and  Vietnam  are  examples.  For  a  few  hor- 
rible hours  the  ground  rule  seemed  on  its 
way  to  being  broken  in  the  missile  crisis  in 
Cuba,  but  in  the  end  common  sense  pre- 
vailed. 

m 

Let  us  now  consider  the  global  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  midst  of  this 
delicate  balance  of  terror.  How  far  have  we 
moved  in  economic  and  military  expansion 
since  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II?  First, 
looking  eastward  from  Washington: 

( 1 )  We  restored  Western  Europe's  economy 
with  the  Marshall  Plan. 

(2)  We  helped  Greece  and  Turkey  fight  off 
communist  aggression. 

(3)  We  helped  to  create  the  NATO  alliance 
designed  to  curb  Russian  military  expansion 
across  Western  Europe. 

(4)  We  recognized  the  new  state  of  Israel 
and  committed  ourselves  to  support  her 
ag.'ilnst  the  Arab  threat  to  drive  her  into  the 
sea. 

(5)  We  constructed  a  ring  of  air  bases 
within  and  around  the  perlpliery  of  Western 
Europe,  thus  creating  a  threat  which  would 
further  deter  Russian  aggression  westward. 

(61  We  garrisoned  Germany  and  West 
Berlin  with  five  Army  divisions,  nuclear 
weapons  and  a  substantial  Air  Force  for  the 
same  purpose. 

.  (7)  We  gave  massive  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  Paltlstan,  Iran  and  India,  to  en- 
able them  to  stabilize  their  societies  and 
resist  potential  aggression  from  the  commu- 
nist giants.  We  organized  the  CENTO  mili- 
tary alliance  to  contain  Russian  expansion 
southward. 
Looiting   westward  from  Honolulu: 

(1)  We  fought  a  bloody  war  resulting  in 
the  death  and  maiming  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  In  Korea.  The  purpose 
was  to  prevent  North  Korea,  aided  by  Com- 
munist China,  from  overrunning  the  entire 
Korean  peninsula  and  thus  pointing  a  dag- 
ger at  tlie  heart  of  our  newly  acqtUred  ally 
and  recent  enemy,  Japan.  For  the  first  time, 
we  fought  a  land  war  on  the  ground  mass  of 
Asia.  To  consolidate  our  position  in  Korea 
we  left  a  garrison  of  two  Army  divisions  and 
poured  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  Into 
the  South  Korean  economy. 

(2)  We  established  ourselves  with  air  and 
naval  power  on  a  string  of  island  bases  all 
the  way  across  the  Pacific  from  Hawaii.  The 
Pacific  Naval  Command  of  Admiral  U.  S. 
Grant  Sharp  liow  consists  of  600,000  men, 
440  ships  and  5,200  airplanes.  It  Includes 
an  Immense  nuclear  deterrent.  These  isLind 
bases  run  from  Japan  In  the  north,  south- 
ward through  Okinawa,  Taiwan  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. Our  British  allies  are  responsible 
for  Borneo,  Singapore  and  Malaysia.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  are  backstops  for  the 
other  islands.  In  the  process  of  doing  this 
we  conceived  the  SEATO  and  ANZUS  pacts. 

(3)  Not  content  with  this  movement  of 
nir  and  sea  power  across  the  Pacific,  we  have 
now  landed  well  over  200.000  men  of  our 
Army  In  South  Vietnam,  supported  by  an- 
other 100.000  Air  Force  and  N^val  personnel. 


for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  extension 
of  communist  power  into  South  Vietnam 
tlu-ough  a  Viet  Cong  victory,  aided  and  di- 
rected bv  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Communist 
China. 

(4)  We  are  deeply  engaged  In  supporting 
TTialland  and  Laos  against  communist  sub- 
version. 

In  short,  despite  the  claims  of  Secretary 
of  Slate  Rusk  to  the  contrary,  there  is  hardly 
an  area  in  the  great  arc  sweeping  southward 
from  Norway  and  north  again  to  Japan  where 
we  have  not  become  the  policeman  and  good 
provider  of  the  Free  World  bent  on  contain- 
ing the  political  and  military  expansion  of 
Russia  and  China. 

Meanwhile,  substantial  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  is  going  to  Latin  America  and.  to 
a  lesser  extent,  to  Africa  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Oiu-  total  military  budget  for  fiscal  1966 
will  run  around  $60  billion.  Our  economic 
commitments  including  hard  and  soft  loans 
as  well  as  grants  amount  to  $2,8  billion  for 
the  same  period. 

It  Is  the  thesis  of  this  article  that  the 
rationale  l>ehind  our  fantastic  military  Euid 
economic  expansion  since  World  War  II  is 
obsolescent  and  will  soon  become -obsolete. 
Throughout  history.  "Holy  wars  agiilnst  god- 
less opponents"  fought  to  "total  victory." 
have  rarely  succeeded.  Thus,  the  age-long 
suuggle  initiated  with  the  Crusades  by 
Christian  against  Mohammedan  has  ended 
In  stalemate.  The  religious  wars  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  In  the  sixteenth 
century  settled  nothing:  neither  did  the 
pogroms  or  the  InqtUslllon.  Everylxxiy  is 
now  living  together,  reasonably  peacefully, 
about  where  they  were  before  the  slaughter 
started.  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  same  resiilt 
will  foUow  the  fierce  struggle  between  capi- 
talism and  communism  or,  If  you  prefer,  free- 
dom and  totalitariarilsm? 

It  is  time,  I  suggest,  for  us  to  re«ppralse 
our  political  philosophy.  If  we  were  to  put 
as  much  of  our  national  energy  into  building 
a  world  order  tkiifpd  on  frienciship,  law  and 
disarmament  as  we  are  presently  devoting 
to  a  belligerent  jx)sture  toward  the  commu- 
nists accompanied  by  a  frenzied  arms  race 
In  the  nuclear,  chemical,  biological,  radlo- 
logic.il  and  conventional  fields,  we  might  well 
have  a  better  chance  of  achieving  that  peace 
we  ail  long  for. 

Tills  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  should  throw 
down  our  arms  unilaterally.  Nor  is  it  to 
contend  that  world  order  and  disarmament 
will  be  easily  come  by.  Neither  will  it  be 
easy  to  entice  our  Russian  and  Chinese  an- 
tagonists into  following  our  lead  up  the  path 
of  world  law  and  peace.  The  Chinese  have 
been  particularly  bellica'^c,  at  least  In  their 
propaganda,  and  the  Russians  have  a  tra- 
diUonal  fear  of  so-called  foreign  espionage 
whicli  makes  them  extremely  difficult  to  bar- 
gain with.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had  to  deal 
with  the  Russtarus  across  a  negotiating  table 
knows  how  tough  and  frustrating  it  can  be 

But  I  do  suggest  that  the  efforts  by  our 
policymakers  to  build  a  peaceful  interna- 
tional order  should  be  substantially  intensi- 
fied. Moreover  a  public  oplrUon  should  be 
encouraged  which  takes  a  dim  view  of  those 
'gamesmanship'  experts  who  look  at  the  fu- 
ture as  a  mere  extension  of  a  past  built  on 
sterile  efforts  to  outwit  and  perhaps  to  de- 
stroy an  allegedly  implacable  enemy.  In 
short,  this  is  a  plea  to  stop  playing  deadly 
games,  to  replace  a  diploniacy  based  on  con- 
fiict  and  suspicion  with  a  diplomacy  based 
on  international  cooperatioru 

TV 

In  a  sense  Ameiicsn  diplomacy  has  been 
schizophrenic  since  1945.  While  we  were  en- 
gaged in  the  milltan,-  and  economic  efforts 
described  above,  there  was  always  another 
motif — a  countervailing  oi^e  Let  us  review 
the  efforts  we  and  others  have  made  to  create 
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the  International  Institutions  and  to  negoti- 
ate the  treaties  which  could  bring  peace  and 
world  order  under  law 

For  present  purposes  we  can  begin  our 
story  with  1945. 

( 1 )  At  the  end  of  that  year  the  victorious 
allies  created  the  United  Nations,  an  Inter- 
national Institution  whose  main  purpose  was 
to  establish  and  maintain  International 
peace  and  security. 

The  UN  has  had  its  victories  and  its  de- 
feats. Its  charter  Is  clearly  inadequate  to 
today's  needs.  But  there  are  few  intelligent 
men  who  would  wLsh  to  destroy  It  or  who 
would  contend  it  has  not  served  a  useful 
purpose. 

(2)  One  of  the  preoccupations  of  the  UN 
has  been  disarmament.  Its  members,  par- 
ticularly those  from  the  medium-sized  and 
smaller  states,  are  gravely  concerned  about 
the  danger  which  threatens  their  peoples 
from  the  angry  confrontation  of  the  great 
fwwers  armed  to  the  teeth  with  lethal  weap- 
ons which  no  longer  respect  national 
boundaries. 

At  the  Fourteenth  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  In  1959,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  endorsing  the  "j'oal 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
effective  international  control,"  and  calling 
upon  governments  "to  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  a  constructive  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem." 

(3)  In  1960,  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
Herter  first  publicly  stated  that  the  fore- 
going objective  of  the  UN  was  also  the  goal 
of  the  United  States.  President  Eisenhc  wer 
told  the  Fifteenth  General  Assembly  of  the 
UN  on  September  22:  "Thus  we  see  as  our 
goal,  not  a  super  state  above  nations,  but  a 
world  community  embracing  them  all,  rooted 
In  law  and  Justice  and  enhancing  the  poten- 
tialities and  common  purposes  of  all  peo- 
ples." 

(4)  On  September  20,  1961,  the  McCloy- 
Zorln  8  Point  Agreement  on  General  md 
Complete  Disarmament  was  signed  by  the 
representatives  nf  our  country  and  the  So  'let 
Union.  Three  days  later,  under  the  leac  er- 
shlp  of  then  Senator  HusrRT  Humphret  find 
at  the  urging  of  President  Kennedy.  Congress 
created  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmami?nt 
Agency. 

(5)  President  Kennedy  brought  the  twin 
concepts  of  general  disarmament  and  en- 
forceable world  law  together  at  the  United 
Nations  on  September  25.  1961,  when  he 
stated  that  we  must  create  "worldwide  law 
and  law  enforcement  as  we  outlaw  world- 
wide war  and  weapons." 

Russia  had  announced  Its  support  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  under  strict 
International  controls  some  time  before  we 
had.  However,  In  June  of  1960  the  Unl:ed 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  produced  pre- 
liminary proposals  for  a  treaty  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  Up  to  that  point 
both  sides  had  been  content  with  general- 
ities. The  McCloy-Zorrln  Agreement  signif- 
icantly narrowed  the  differences  between  the 
two  countries,  although  it  still  left  a  wide 
and,  to  date,  unbridgeable  gap  on  matters 
of  substance. 

(6)  The  United  States  Plan  for  a  World 
without  War  was  published  In  September 
1961.  It  called  for  achieving.  In  three  stages, 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
strict  International  control.  Implementa- 
tion could  take  perhaps  twelve  years.  The 
Russian  plan  was  similar  in  broad  outline 
but  contemplated  only  four  years  to  com- 
plet-e  and  was  quite  vague  in  terms  of  the 
verification  process.  It  was  also  faulty  in 
that  It  rejected  as  "espionage"  any  inspec- 
tion of  armaments  retained  during  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  disarmament  process.  It 
Ignored  the  speclflcs  for  enforceable  world 
law  except  to  the  extent  the  phrase  "strict  in- 
ternational control"  could  be  construed  as 
meeting  the  requirement. 


As  a  result  of  this  activity  in  the  fall  of 
1961.  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  was  convened  In  Geneva  in  the 
spring  of  1962.  Elaborate  discussions,  at 
which  the  draft  treaties  tabled  by  the  USSR 
and  the  United  States  came  under  scrutiny 
by  all  of  the  states  represented  at  the  con- 
ference, were  Initiated  and  have  continued  to 
date  without  much  progress  In  narrowing 
the  gap  between  the  two  documents.  In  all 
candor  it  must  be  admitted  that  both  draft 
treaties  are  totally  Inadequate  as  definitive 
documents  capable  of  achieving  their  pur- 
poses. The  conference,  stalled  on  Its  major 
objective,  has  Increasingly  turned  Its  atten- 
tion to  nibbling  away  at  armuB  control  In- 
stead of  attacking  general  disarmament  with 
"barracuda  bites." 

(7)  Nevertheless.  President  Kennedy,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  continued  to  press  forward. 
On  June  10.  1963.  in  his  American  Univer- 
sity address,  perhaps  the  greatest  speech  he 
ever  made,  he  said;  "Our  primary  long- 
range  Interest  Is  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament designed  to  take  place  by  stages, 
permitting  parallel  political  developments 
to  build  the  new  institutions  of  peace  which 
would  take  the  place  of  arms." 

And  at  his  last  appearance  before  the 
United  Nations  on  September  20,  1963.  short- 
ly before  his  death,  he  called  for  a  revision 
of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  per- 
mit the  development  of  that  body  into  "a 
genuine  world  security  system." 

To  recapitulate,  the  heart  of  the  United 
States  and  Russian  plans  for  disarmament  is 
a  staged  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  all  armaments  down  to  the  level  of  small 
police  weapons  required  to  maintain  Internal 
law  and  order,  accompanied  by  the  simul- 
taneous evolution  of  international  institu- 
tions which  would  create,  administer  and 
enforce  the  International  world  law  of  dis- 
armament. 

Chief  among  the  international  institu- 
tions called  for  In  the  United  States  plan 
are: 

(1)  An  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization charged  with  supervising  and  ad- 
ministering the  process  of  disarmament: 

(2)  International  Juridical  Institutions  to 
decide  disputes  arising  in  the  disarmament 
process  and  also  to  determine  political  dis- 
putes of  every  nature  which,  after  disarma- 
ment, would  no  longer  be  resolved  by  force; 
and 

(3)  An  International  Peace  Force  to  en- 
force the  findings  of  the  IDC  and  the  de- 
crees. Judgments,  arbitration  awards,  and 
the  like,  of  the  International  Judicial  insti- 
tutions. 

Although  the  United  States  plan  makes 
no  mention  of  the  subject,  it  is  clear  that 
substantial  International  financing  would  be 
required  to  support  the  activities  of  these 
institutions.  It  Is  also  clear  that,  under 
present  conditions,  the  United  Nations  has 
no  capability  for  raising  the  required  funds. 
Perhaps  a  small  tax  on  International  trade 
possibly  aided  through  annual  payments  of 
a  part  of  the  sxirplus  of  the  World  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  would 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  the  plan 
into  effect. 

The  United  States  Plan  for  a  World  with- 
out War  and  the  outline  of  a  draft  treaty 
tabled  at  Geneva  are  both  in  effect  rather 
pale  adaptations  of  a  much  more  specific 
and  elaborate  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  Clark  and  Professor  Louis  B.  Sohn  of 
the  Harvard  University  Law  School,  pub- 
lished in  1958  by  the  Harvard  University 
Press  and  since  translated  into  nearly  all  ma- 
jor foreign  languages.  Adlai  Stevenson,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  presented  the  Russian  trans- 
lation to  Premier  Khrushchev. 

The  authors  detailed,  article  by  article,  a 
revision  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions required  to  Implement  the  disarma- 
ment  treaty.     Later   they   drafted   and  sent 


to  the  State  Department  the  disarmament 
treaty  Itself. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  UN  as  a  vehicle  for 
disarmament  have  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent. Notable  among  them  are:  (I)  the 
veto  in  the  Security  Council;  (2)  the  one- 
nation  one-vote  rule  In  the  General  As- 
sembly; (3)  the  Inadequacy  of  the  money- 
raising  capabilities  of  the  UN;  and  (4)  the 
lack  of  any  adequate  executive  power. 

Concerned  with  these  problems  and  much 
influenced  by  the  more  recent  thinking  ol 
GrenvUle  Clark  and  Louis  B.  Sohn.  1  Intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  Senate  In  April 
1965  a  revised  version  of  a  "Planning  for 
Peace"  resolution  which.  In  one  form  or 
another.  I  had  been  proposing  since  1959 
Co-sponsored  by  twenty-five  of  my  col- 
leagues, this  resolution  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent "to  formulate  as  speedily  as  pos.slble 
specific  and  detailed  proposals  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  States  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  authority  to  keep 
the  peace  under  conditions  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  effectively  guaranteed 
by  adequate  inspection  and  controls.  In 
formulating  such  proposals,  the  President 
is  requested  to  consider  whether  the  devel- 
opment of  effective  international  machinery 
for  the  supervision  of  disarmament  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  including  d  )  an  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organization;  (2) 
a  permanent  World  Peace  Force;  (3)  world 
tribunals  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all 
international  disputes  not  settled  by  nego- 
tiations; (4)  other  international  institutions 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  world  pe.icc 
under  the  rule  of  law;  and  (5)  appropriate 
and  reliable  financial  arrangements  for  the 
support  of  such  peacekeeping  machinery, 
may  best  be  achieved  by  revision  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  by  a  new  treaty, 
or  by  a  combination  of  the  two." 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  resolution  call  U]»n 
the  President  to  make  his  propxjeais  avatl.ible 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  generally, 
and  to  transmit  copies  of  the  resolution  to 
the  heads  of  government  of  all  the  nations  o! 
the  world,  urging  them  to  initiate  studiw 
of  matters  germajie  to  the  resolution  and  to 
formulate  recommendations  based  on  such 
studies. 

Two  days  of  hearings  on  this  resolution 
were  held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  May  1965.  It  elicited 
strong  support  from  all  the  public  wltnes.?c.'; 
save  two  representing  rlghtwlng  sp'.ititcr 
groups.  The  testimony  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Arms  Control  and  D'.s.arniiumn; 
Agency  witnesses  was  correct  but  cool. 

Nevertheless,  the  resolution  has  not  been 
acted  on  by  either  the  Committee  or  the 
Senate. 

V 

General  and  complete  disarmament  under 
enforceable  world  law  has  been  stalled  both 
at  Geneva  and  in  the  United  Nations  far  the 
past  four  years.  In  part  because  of  the  di - 
terloratlng  international  situation.  In  p.urt 
because  neither  Prance  nor  China  hius  been 
present  at  Geneva  (France,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  General  de  Gaulle,  having  refustd  to 
attend,  and  China  not  having  been  Invited 
nor,  indeed,  having  shown  any  Interest  m 
the  project);  but  also  In  large  pi^rt  because 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  USSR  h,.s 
made  any  real  effort  to  close  the  gap  betwc*":. 
their  separate  approaches  on  means  for 
reaching  the  agreed  end  of  disannament 
Behind  this  want  of  pwrogrese  lurks,  of  course, 
the  Innate  suspicion  and  mistrust  that  hM 
clouded  the  relations  of  these  two  great 
giantfi  ever  since  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of 
1917.  Until  this  mistrust  between  the  rulers 
of  the  two  countries  is  alleviated,  there  seems 
little  chiince  of  arriving  at  a  Jtist  and  lasting 
peace  through  the  goe'  of  dlsaimament  under 
enforceable  world  law. 


yet,  despite  the  eruption  of  Uie  war  in 
Vietnam,  there  are  some  hopeful  signs. 
First  among  tliem  Is  the  successful  negotia- 
tion and  Unplement,iUon  of  Uie  limited  test 
ban  treiity.  The  danger  of  radioactive  fallout 
has  been  virtually  eliminated  as  a  present 
worry  for  all  mankind.  The  conclusion  of 
the  "hot  line"  agreement  bringing  the  White 
House  and  the  Kremlin  Into  Instantaneous 
communication  with  e;ich  other  is  another. 
A  third  is  the  continuation  of  the  people-to- 
people  cultural  and  technological  exchange 
programs  which  have  stimulated  respect  and 
friend-ship  between  the  two  nations.  As  this 
'  article  is  written,  hope  has  not  been  aban- 
doned for  conclusion  of  a  treaty  ellnUnatlng 
the  furtlier  proliferation  of  nuclear  capabili- 
ties to  nations  not  now  having  access  to  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Within  Rustia  tiicre  are  also  hopeful  signs. 
Out  NA'ro  partners  are  convinced  that  the 
Kremlin  is  no  longer  determined  to  achieve 
hegemony  by  force  In  Western  Europe.  Not 
long  ago,  on  March  21,  1966.  former  West 
German  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  de- 
clared the  "Soviet  Union  has  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  nations  that  desire  peace."  The 
Russian  satellites,  with  the  exception  of  East 
Germany,  have  rea.sserted  a  measure  of  in- 
dependence. They  are  conducting  increas- 
ing trade  with  tlie  West.  Jamming  of 
We.stern  broadca.<its  cca.sed  several  years  ago. 
Messrs.  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  appear  to  be 
far  more  cautious  in  their  International 
dlplom.icy  than  their  predece.'isors.  The 
widening  breach  between  China  and  Russia 
almost  inevitably  tends  to  turn  the  tlioughls 
of  the  latter  westward  to  render  its  European 
front  safe  while  it  deals  with  Its  communist 
neighbor  to  the  east. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
.ill,  Russia  has  become  a  "have"  nation.  The 
upgrading  of  education,  improvement  in 
housing,  the  spread  of  the  amenities,  the 
ever-increasing  distribution  of  consumer 
goods,  all  tend  to  blunt  any  remaining  urge 
lor  war  which  might  exist  among  a  less 
satisfied  people.  Tliere  may  be  many  hawks 
among  the  Russliin  leaders  Just  as  there  are 
In  our  own  country.  But  It  seems  reason- 
ably clear  that  In  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  opposed  to  chauvinism 
and  an  aggressive  and  belligerent  foreign 
policy.  Russia  has  come  a  long  way  since 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  and  the  days  of  the 
Stalinist  terror.  It  Is  well  for  us  to  recog- 
nize and  take  account  of  this  new  attitude 
in  our  diplomacy. 

There  remains  the  problem  of  American 
public  opinion  and  the  attitude  of  our  gov- 
ernment toward  Russia  and  world  peace. 
First,  let  us  deal  with  the  former.  There 
is  still  vast  skepticism  among  the  American 
people  about  the  possibility  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Russia.  There  is  further  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  disarmament  and  world 
peace  are  Utopian  goals  incapable  of  being 
realized  in  the  foreseeable  future  Despite 
the  earnest  efforts  of  President  Kennedy, 
there  Is  still  a  big  Job  to  be  done  In  bring- 
ing public  opinion  In  the  United  States  to 
the  point  where  meivningful  disarmament 
treaties  can  be  negotiated  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 

And  yet,  truculence  and  belligerence  ir 
the  United  States  are.  in  my  Judgment,  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  military-Industrial 
complex  against  which  General  Elsenhowei 
warned  In  his  last  sp>eech  as  President  has 
staunch  allies  In  the  press,  among  the  col- 
umnists and  certain  radio  and  television 
commentators.  Nevertheless,  almost  every 
poll  of  public  opinion  taken  In  the  recent 
Pist  ends  with  some  such  conclusion  as  this: 
We  want  peace,  we  want  the  arms  burden 
lifted  off  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers,  we  want 
an  end  to  the  threat  of  our  children  being 
lulled  in  war  and  of  bombs  dropping  on  our 
liomes;    but   hlstCM-y   has    taught   us   not   to 


trust  the  Russians  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
Chinese  either.  We  are  accordingly  both 
skeptical  and  fearful  of  the  possibility  ol 
arriving  at  agreements  to  achieve  the  goalc 
we  so  ardently  desire. 

It  Is  obvious  that  changes  in  public  opinion 
must  precede  the  achievement  of  meaningful 
International  agreements  to  obtain  peace  and 
disarmament.  No  one  who  sat  tlu-ough  the 
long  debate  In  the  Senate  over  ratification 
of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  could  come  tc 
any  other  conclusion. 

Yet,  in  the  end,  the  treaty  was  ratified 
by  a  vote  of  81-19  over  the  strenuous  ob- 
jection of  some  very  able  Senators  viho  took 
the  hard  line  of  distrust.  And  there  is 
presently  in  this  country  an  on-going  peace 
offensive  which  Is  Ukely  to  turn  the  country 
away  from  the  antic  of  the  "gamesmen"  and 
to  support  a  solid  effort  to  achieve  a  prag- 
matic and  workable  agreement  with  our 
adversaries. 

In  the  last  twelve  months  this  peace  offen- 
sive has  shown  itself  in  a  number  of  ways, 
among  them: 

(1)  The  celebration  of  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  San  Francisco  last  June.  At  that 
meeting  U  Thant.  Secretary  General  of  the 
UN,  asked:  "Is  it  really  only  the  scourge  of 
war  or  the  hash  of  terror  that  can  move  us 
to  the  goal  of  peace  and  Justice  in  the  world? 
Can  we  not  make  the  effort  to  advance  out 
of  our  own  sense  of  responsibility  and  knowl- 
edge, rather  than  be  driven  like  refugees  be- 
fore a  storm  which  may  be  unleashed  by  our 
own  Inability  to  take  linld  of  the  future?" 

(2)  The  Washington  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law,  in  September  1965,  was 
attended  by  3.000  delegates,  mainly  Jurists, 
presidents  of  bar  associations  and  lawyers 
from  115  countries.  These  molders  of  world 
opinion  returned  to  their  own  cotmtrles  pre- 
pared to  secure  the  cooperation  of  their 
governments  in  advancing  the  concept  of 
world  peace  through  world  law. 

(3)  The  visit  of  Pope  Paul  to  tb.e  United 
Nations  last  fall  had  an  immense  Impact  on 
pubUc  opinion  all  over  the  world.  His  dra- 
matic plea  for  a  vigorous  and  relentless  full- 
scale  peace  offensive  ended  with  the  simple 
but  eloquent  statement:  "No  more  war,  war 
never  again." 

(4>  Tlxlrty  separate  committees  reported 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  at  Uie  end  of  November 
on  ways  and  means  of  increasing  cooperation 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

There  can  be  measured  optimism  that  the 
trend  of  public  opinion  in  our  country  is 
turning  away  from  bellleerence  toward  sup- 
port for  a  peace  offensive  in  which  the  United 
Stales  will  take  the  initiative.  We  may  well 
be  closer  to  a  breakthrough  for  peace  than 
many  would  think. 

VI 

World  power  today  Is  primarily  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  China  may  some  day  Join  them,  but 
her  time  has  not  yet  come.  Despite  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  she  has  little  offensive  capability 
for  making  mischief  outside  her  borders  and 
has  recently  sustained  a  series  of  humiliat- 
ing diplomatic  defeats,  notably  in  Indonesia. 

The  other  countries  of  the  world  are.  for 
the  lime  being  too  weak  economically  and 
militarily  to  have  more  than  a  peripheral  in- 
fluence on  the  behavior  of  the  two  super- 
powers. 

NATO,  having  accompll-shed  its  primary 
purpose  of  restraining  the  western  movement 
of  Rvtssla.  has  no  offensive  steam  In  it  al- 
though the  potential  for  increased  social, 
economic  and  political  Integration  is  still 
great.  The  Warsaw  Pact  powers,  the  Scandi- 
navians, tlie  Arab  League,  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  Africa,  indeed,  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  while  their  views  must  be  re- 
spected and  while  they  will  unquestionably 
exercise  a  temporizing  influence  on  the  un- 


restrained belligerence  of  both  Russia  and 
the  United  States  are  neither  capable  nor 
desirous  of  asserting  claims  to  more  than  re- 
g'onal  power 

The  United  Nations,  hope  of  the  past  and 
perhaps  also  of  the  future.  Is  presently  in- 
capable because  of  organizational  defects  and 
flnanclal  stringency  of  doing  more  than  sup- 
plying help  to  put  out  international  brush 
fires  as  they  break  out.  and  providing  a  use- 
ful foriun  for  debate. 

There  are  no  major  controversies  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  incapable  of 
solution  by  skillful  diplomacy.  The  venom 
has  been  drained  from  both  Russian  com- 
munism and  American  capitalism.  The  dif- 
fering attitudes  toward  Individual  freedom, 
while  substantial,  are  not  in  themselves  a 
casus  belli.  Fanaticism  is  out  of  date  in  both 
the  Kremlin  and  the  White  House,  although 
no  doubt  it  still  has  its  disciples  at  lower  gov- 
ernmental levels  in  both  countries 

What,  then,  stands  In  the  way  of  a  far- 
reacliing  detente?    Vietnam  and  Germany 

With  respect  to  tlie  former,  one  may  hope 
that  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  can  be  per- 
suaded that  a  military  victory  Is  impossible 
for  them,  that  American  "hawks"  can  be 
turned  into  "owls,"  and  that  a  settlement 
which  Is  honorable  without  being  unrealistic 
can  be  obtained  at  the  conference  table. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  Uie  breakup  of 
NATO  as  a  military  alliance  and  the  Incipient 
flirtation  of  General  de  Gaulle  wtih  Moscow, 
coupled  with  the  recently  announced  peace 
offense  of  the  West  German  government  may 
well  brlnfr  the  German  problem  within  the 
area  of  a  feasible  solution  in  the  reasonably 
near  future.  Here  the  preoccuptalon  of  our 
State  Department  with  West  Germany  Is  the 
principal  stumbling  block.  The  best  example 
Is  our  stubborn  refusal  to  abandon  the  pro- 
posed Multilateral  Force  In  order  to  secure  a 
workable  nonproUferation  treaty  with  Rus- 
sia. TTie  recommendations  for  dealing  with 
the  German  problem  made  by  the  Wlesner 
Committee  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment of  the  While  House  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Cooperation  may  well  supply  a 
way  to  the  solution. 

In  broad  general  terms,  they  called  for  a 
nonagrgresslon  pact  between  the  NATO  and 
Warsaw  powers;  the  Inspected  withdrawal  of 
Russi..n.  .American.  French  and  British  troopis 
a  suitable  distance  from  Berlin:  the  station- 
ing of  observers  at  key  points  to  prevent  sur- 
prise attack  on  adversary  territory;  and  the 
encotiragement  of  the  West  German  and  East 
German  states  to  increase  their  already  E\ib- 
stantlal  commercial  contacts  with  a  view  to 
achieving  a  workable  modus  Tivendt.  perhaps 
in  the  form  of  a  loose  federation  among 
themselves,  without  the  intervention  of 
either  the  NATO  powers  or  the  USSR. 

None  of  this,  of  course,  will  come  o\er- 
night.  We  cannot  unfreeze  the  Cold  War 
until  we  unfreeze  our  own  government's 
thinking  on  the  problems  which  separate 
Russia  and  the  West  and  bar  the  path  to  bet- 
ter relations.  Our  foreign  policy  has  been 
hampered  by  the  persistence  of  fixed  atti- 
tudes which  were  formed  during  the  Stalinist 
era,  but  which  have  far  less  relevance  now, 
Ju.st  as  there  is  a  "Senate  establishment," 
about  which  I  have  commented  elsewhere.  I 
believe  there  is  a  "foreign  policy  establish- 
ment," both  In  the  State  Department  and  in 
the  universities,  which  clings  to  old-fash- 
ioneti  and  outmoded  ideas  and  plans  long 
alter  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
The  Multilateral  Force,  which  I  referred  to 
earlier,  is  a  prime  example,  but  far  from  the 
only  one. 

Neverthele-js.  I  suggest  again  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  beyond  the  capability  of  a  skillful 
forward-looking  diplomacy  emanating  from 
the  Kremlin  and  the  White  House:  and.  once 
the  superpowers  had  achieved  a  d^fente,  the 
road  would  be  open  for  persuading — through 
superior  force  if  necessary — a  presently  bel- 
ligerent China  to  turn  its  great  capabiUtles 
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Inward  toward  building  a  Chinese  Great  So- 
ciety and  Joining  In  the  Internatlonallza-Jon 
of  world  peace  through  disarmament  under 
world  law. 

In  short  the  prospects  for  peace  are 
brighter  than  many  think.  What  Is  needed 
as  much  as  anything  else  is  an  aroused  pub- 
lic opinion.  International  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can, and  leaders  In  government  persuaded 
that  an  Initiative  toward  a  peaceful  stttle- 
ment  of  the  world's  problems  Is  good  poli- 
tics as  well  as  good  sense.  Cooperation,  not 
conflict,  must  be  the  wave  of  the  futxire. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
many  communities  and  counties  of  Illi- 
nois, the  war  on  poverty  is  already 
shattering  barriers  which  have  kept  some 
people  in  poverty.  .Continued  progress  is 
expected.  An  article  appearing  In  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  May  22  sugg  ?sts 
what  the  war  on  poverty  means  to  st  me 
residents  of  St.  Clair  County. 

I  recently  read  an  article  written  by 
Michael  Dixon,  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
staff.  It  is  entitled  "First  Year  of  Anti- 
poverty  Work  Brightens  the  Future  for 
Many." 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Dixon's  article 
focuses  upon  the  experience  of  one  young 
woman  named  Candice  Warden  to  dem- 
onstrate the  program's  impact.  Miss 
Warden  left  high  school  to  support  her 
ailing  mother,  but  was  unable  to  find  a 
good  job  because  she  lacked  a  high  school 
diploma.  Then  tlie  St.  Clair  County 
Economic  Opportunity  Commission 
opened  offices  in  East  St.  Louis,  and 
Candice  won  a  nonprofessional  staff  posi- 
tion. Now  she  plays  a  valuable  role  in 
the  local  antipoverty  effort,  and  f^Ces  the 
future  with  hope.  In  September,  Can- 
dice  will  enroll  in  night  school. 

As  Mr.  Dixon  points  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Candice  Warden  is  1  of  75  non- 
professional staff  members  of  the  county 
antipoverty  agency  who  have  been  re- 
cruited from  among  the  poor.  Their 
salaries  have  totaled  $288,660,  while  15 
professional  .staff  members  have  been 
paid  $113,730  Tor  a  year's  service  in  a 
program  which  has  expended  $2  million 
to  fight  poverty  in  St.  Clair  County. 
These  figures,  I  feel,  tend  to  put  the 
much-discussed  antipoverty  "salary  is- 
sue" in  proper  perspective. 

The  many  imaginative  and  highly 
promising  antipoverty  projects  devised 
by  the  St.  Clair  County  EOC  include  a 
year-round  Headstart  program,  a  read- 
ing clinic  for  300  students,  6  neighbor- 
hood opportunity  centers,  a  unique  fam- 
ily-to-famlly  program  which  directly  in- 
volves more  fortunate  families  in  an  ef- 
fort to  uplift  their  disadvantaged  fellow 
citizens,  5  day-care  centers,  a  job  crea- 
tion program  for  over  500  youths  and 
adults,  a  legal  service  program,  and  a 
community  beautiflcatlon  project  under 
the  amendment  to  the  Elconomic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  sponsored  last  year  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  EOC 
has  cooperated  in  developing  a  highly 


successful  and  effective  neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  project  for  1,800  teenagers. 
and  an  Upward  Bound  program  which 
will  open  the  doors  to  a  college  education 
for  low-income  high  school  students. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  this  outstanding 
record  of  antipoverty  achievement.  lAi- 
President,  must  go  to  Mr.  J.  Phillip  War- 
ing, executive  director  of  the  St.  Clair 
County  EOC,  and  his  fine  staff. 

Mr.  President,  the  war  on  poverty  in 
St.  Clair  County,  111.,  has  a  long  way  to 
go.  but  it  is  being  waged  with  vigor  and 
effectiveness.  I  commend  Michael  Dix- 
on for  bringing  tl  ese  facts  to  public  at- 
tention, and  I  ask  that  his  article  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

First  Year  or  Antipovehtt  Work  Brichtfns 

THE  Future  for  Many 

(By  Michael  Dixon) 

Candice  Warden,  a  high  school  dropout, 
and  the  St.  Clair  County  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  last  week  observed  one 
year  of  antipoverty  work.  Miss  Warden,  19 
years  old,  started  working  with  the  com- 
mission three  days  after  It  opened  offices  In 
Eiist  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Warden,  a  better  than  average  stu- 
dent In  high  scliool,  was  forced  to  drop  out 
In  her  senior  year.  Her  mother  suffered  a 
heart  ailment  that  made  It  Impossible  for  her 
to  work.  The  young  woman  became  the  sole 
provider  for  her  mother.  A  brother  was 
married  and  had  a  family. 

To  make  ends  meet,  Mlsa  Warden  took  a 
Job  as  a  part-time  typist  In  a  law  ofBce.  She 
had  learned  to  type  In  school.  Her  job  paid 
$80  a  month.  Efforts  to  find  a  better  Job 
fulled  because  she  was  a  high  school  drop  out. 

NEAR    SUBSISTENCE    LEVEL 

Miss  Warden  and  her  mother  lived  near  a 
bare  subsistence  level  for  about  a  year  until 
she  began  working  for  the  commission.  Her 
mother  died  last  October. 

Miss  Warden  Is  only  one  of  many  persons 
who  previously  were  underemployed  or  un- 
employed and  now  are  staff  workers  In  the 
war  on  poverty.  J  Phillip  Waring  executive 
director  of  the  commission,  said. 

Projects  which  are  being  operated  or  which 
are  awaiting  federal  funds  Include: 

Six  preschool  readiness  centers,  operated 
year  round,  to  provide  training  for  300 
children. 

A  reading  clinic  serving  300  students. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  providing  work- 
training  experience  for  1.800  boys  and  girls, 
ages  16  through  21,  both  In  and  out  of  school. 

Six  Neighborhood  Opportunity  Centers  to 
offer  legal  aid,  counseling,  health  and  recrea- 
tional services. 

A  famlly-to-famlly  program  to  serve  more 
than  600  disadvantaged  families  by  bringing 
them  into  contact  with  middle  class  families. 

Upward  Bound,  a  program  to  motivate 
lower  Income  high  school  students  to  attend 
college. 

Five  day  care  centers  serving  more  than 
200  children  whose  parents  work. 

A  program  to  provide  Jobs  for  more  than 
500  unemployed  or  underemployed  youths 
and  adults. 

Other  projects  are  free  legal  services  to  low 
Income  families  and  placing  "hard-core"  un- 
employed persons  on  community  beautiflca- 
tlon projects. 

TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS  SPENT 

The  commission  has  spent  about  $2,000,000 
since  May  1985,  on  poverty  alleviating  pro- 
grams, Waring  said.     Only  $113,730  has  been 


allocated  for  salaries  of  15  professional  staJT 
members.  An  additional  $288,660  has  been 
paid  to  75  nonprofessional  persons,  drawn 
from  the  poverty  areas. 

These  include  15  clerical  workers.  54  com- 
munity-aid workers  and  six  maintenance 
personnel.  Many  of  these  people  were  un- 
employed or  underemployed  before.  Waring 
said. 

Waring  estimated  that  30  per  cent  of  the 
315.000  persons  living  In  St.  Clair  county  are 
disadvantaged,  either  economically,  educa- 
tionally or  culturally. 

He  believes  that  the  poverty  programs  now 
under  way  are  barely  denting  the  shell  which 
restricts  people  to  living  In  substandard 
shelters,  eating  Inadequate  meals  and  being 
poorly  educated. 

However,  the  program  has  given  Miss 
Warden  a  bright  futiu-e.  She  plans  to  enroll 
In  night  school  In  September. 


THE  LATE  POLICE   CHIEF  'WILLLAM 
H.  PARKER.  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  i.s 
with  a  great  sense  of  personal  and  publx 
loss  that  I  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  passing  of  a  great  and 
dedicated  man  whose  high  ideals  of  jus- 
tice in  the  pursuit  of  law  and  order  made 
the  Los  Angeles  p>olice  force  noted  a,s 
among  the  best  in  the  Nation.  Police 
Chief  William  H.  Parker  died  shortly 
after  receiving  an  award  from  the  Sec- 
ond Marine  Division  Association  in  Los 
Angeles — an  award  he  more  than  justly 
deserved.  He  was  respected  by  all  and 
created  a  national  reputation  for  hone.sty 
and  integrity  which  should  be  the  envy 
of  law-enforcement  officers  everywhere. 

Bill  Parker  was  an  extraordinary  man 
who  shuned  personal  glory  and  political 
ambition  to  devote  himself  to  enforcing 
the  law  as  written  in  the  most  efficient 
and  just  manner  possible.  He  was  an 
outspoken  man  who  minced  no  word.s. 
He  feared  no  man  and  frequently  chal- 
lenged those  whose  statements  or  poli- 
cies conflicted  with  the  enforcement  of 
law  and  order. 

Chief  Parker  assumed  the  command  of 
a  police  force  that  was  beset  with  scandal 
and  low  morale  and  in  16  years  of  hard 
work  developed  for  that  force  the  lofty 
reputation  it  now  enjoys.  He  raised  the 
standards  for  law-enforcement  officers, 
streamlined  the  department's  methods, 
and  inculcated  a  sense  of  pride  within 
the  department,  and  consequently  with- 
in the  community,  that  had  hitherto 
been  conspicuously  absent. 

The  death  of  the  police  chief  followed 
a  period  of  illness — and  although  aware 
of  precarious  health,  he  continued  to 
push  himself  in  his  duties  as  a  public 
servant.  He  died  as  a  result  of  the  Ricat 
sense  of  responsibility  he  felt  toward  the 
public — a  responsiblity  he  could  not  and 
would  not  abandon. 

Bill  Parker  has  left  to  the  people  of  Lo= 
Angeles  and  the  country  a  le;,'acy  that 
illustrates  only  too  well  his  measure  as 
a  devoted  public  servant;  a  department 
with  qualified  and  dedicated  men  who 
are  prepared  and  determined  to  carry  on 
the  work  he  started. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  extending  regrets  and 
condolences  to  Mrs.  Parker. 


At  this  time,  Mr.  President.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  editorial  of  yesterday  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  t»eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chief  Parker  and  the  1>aw 

Los  Angeles  is  In  deep  mourning  for  Wil- 
U.-im  H  Parker — the  man  who  devoted  his 
life  Vo  making  this  the  best-policed  city  In 
the  nation. 

Police  Chief  Parker  Is  dead,  but  his  dedlca- 
llon.  integrity,  and  professional  ability  live 
on  In  the  great  department  he  led  and 
inspired. 

"Law  and  order"  was  not  a  casual  phrase 
U)  P;iXker.  He  t)elleved  devoutly  that  no 
conimunlty.  no  nation  could  govern  Itself 
without  respect  for  the  law  and  Its  authority. 

Those  who  violated  the  law.  who  tlireat- 
ened  tlie  person  or  property  of  others  were 
hi5  sworn  enemlee.  Chief  Parker  enforced 
tlie  law  with  a  slngle-mlndedness  and  effi- 
ciency that  led  to  controversy,  but  there  was 
never  a  doubt  as  to  his  honesty  and  sincerity 

These  were  the  very  characteristics  in  a 
chief  that  Uoe  Angeles  desperately  needed 
when  Parker  took  over  In  the  critical  year  of 
1950  Scandals  and  low  morale  in  the  depart- 
ment had  made  the  city  vulnerable  to  crimi- 
nal interests. 

Before  long,  however.  Parker  developed  a 
police  force  of  great  pride  and  outstanding 
professional  competence.  No  large  city  has 
so  successfully  resisted  the  challenge  of  or- 
ganized crime  or  won  so  high  a  reputation  for 
over-all  excellence. 

Chief  Parker  thus  epitomized  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  to  most  citizens.  To  others 
he  was  the  defender  of  the  "status  quo  ' — and 
the  focus  of  resentment  toward  other  law 
otficers  and  toward  laws  that  Parker  enforced 
but  had  not  enacted. 

Yet.  significantly,  many  of  the  tributes  to 
the  late  chief  came  from  those  who  had  often 
differed  with  him,  such  as  City  Councilman 
Tom  Bradley  and  John  A.  Buggs.  executive 
director  of  the  County  Hum.in  Relations 
Commission.  A.  L.  Wlrln,  att<jrney  for  the 
American  Civil  L.it>ertles  Union  and  a  fre- 
quent critic  of  Parker,  said  "I  have  admired 
him  through  the  years  as  an  efficient  and 
dedicated  police  officer." 

Although  William  Parker  cannot  be  re- 
placed, a  successor  must  be  named  One  of 
bis  legacies  to  the  city  Is  the  nimiber  of  out- 
standing jxjllce  executives  in  the  department 
eligible  to  assume  the  top  poet. 

The  new  chief  mtist  be  as  dedicated  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  preservation 
of  order  as  was  Parker.  The  Times  believes 
that  within  the  ranks  of  the  L.A.P  D.  there  Is 
such  a  man.  who  will  also  be  accepted  by  all 
elements  of  the  citizenry — even  those  who  in 
recent  months  have  been  critical  of  the 
department. 


GET 


SHOULD      McCLOSKEY      CO, 
FEDERAL  CONTRACTS? 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
surprLsed  to  note  that  despite  recent 
questions  relating  to  the  profe.ssional 
and  ethical  standards  of  the  McCloskey 
t  Co.  construction  company,  tlie  firm 
had  been  awarded  a  sizable  Federal  con- 
tract for  work  on  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
I  have  today  written  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
protesting  the  award  of  this  contract, 
and  I  ask  that  my  letter  and  OS  As  pre.ss 
release  be  made  a  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

VS  Se.n-ate, 
Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Aftairs. 

July  19,  1966. 
Mr.  Lawso.n  B   Knott,  Jr  , 

AdmuiistratOT,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Knott:  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
upon  my  return  from  a  trip  to  my  .<!t.at<  that 
the  General  Services  Administration  has  con- 
curred with  the  Treasury  Department  In 
appro\ing  the  award  of  a  $12,682,565  contract 
for  construction  of  the  superstructure  of  the 
new  US  Mint  at  Philadelphia.  The  recip- 
ient contractor,  according  to  your  news  re- 
lease of  July  1.  is  the  politically  powerful 
McCloskey  .^  Company  of  Philadelphia.  The 
purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  protest  the  award 
of  this  contract   to  McCloskey  A   Company. 

I  remind  you  that  a  civil  suit  is  pending 
in  Federal  court  to  recover  damages  brought 
about  by  incompetent  work  on  the  Veteran's 
Administration  Hospital  near  Boston.  As  I 
am  sure  you  know,  the  siding  of  the  hospital 
peeled  off  one  day  following  completion  of 
the  project   by  McCloskey  &  Company 

Monuments  to  the  professional  excellence 
of  McCloskey  &  Company  have  fallen  into 
premature  disrepair  throughout  the  country. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  that  the  man  who  heads  the  com- 
pany is  far  more  a  Democrat  politician  than 
a  profes-sional  contractor.  Matthew  McClos- 
key is  former  Democrat  National  Treasurer 
and  he  has  been  accused  of  making  an  illegal 
$25,000  campaign  contribution  to  Democrat 
war  chests  He  has  also  been  accused  of 
paying  a  $10,000  kickback  so  that  he  could 
obtain  the  construction  performance  bond 
on  the  DC,  Stadium  for  his  son-in-law's 
insurance  firm  McCloskey  &  Company  Is 
also  involved  in  three  housing  projects  in 
Florida  which  were  covered  by  FHA  loans 
totaling  $28  8  million  and  subsequently  de- 
faulted I  am  sure  you  are  aware  also  that 
it  was  McCloskey  i  Company  that  con- 
structed the  most  expensive  office  building 
in  the  world,  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing, at  twice  Its  original  contract  price 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  upcoming  court 
action  against  former  secretary  to  the  Senate 
Majority,  Bobby  Baker,  will  involve  Matthew 
McCloskey. 

In  my  judgment,  until  the  court  action 
agiiinst  McCloskey  has  been  settled  and  until 
other  questions  relating  to  the  man's  ethical 
and  professional  standards  are  clarified,  he 
should  not  be  awarded  Federal  contract.s  and 
he  should  be  denied  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
project,  which  was  the  subject  of  your  July  1 
press  release. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mn  WARD  L  S1MP.S0N. 

V.S  Senator. 

GSA  News  Release.  July  1.  1966 
TTie  General  Services  Administration,  with 
concurrence  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
l(Xlay  announced  the  award  of  a  $12,682,565 
contract  for  construction  of  the  super- 
structure of  the  new  US  Mint  at  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania. 

GSA  said  the  Government  is  accepting  the 
low-price  proposal  of  McCloskey  &  Company, 
of  Philadelphia  The  firm,  which  recently 
completed  the  Mint  substructure,  is  to  begin 
work  immediately  on  the  remainder  of  the 
building. 

The  overall  project  Is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion within  18  months. 


eluded  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Kansa.s  City  Kansan  dated  Thursday, 
July  14.  1966.  entitled  "War  on  Poverty 
Difzression." 

This  editorial  plainly  makes  the  point. 
The  poverty  pi-opram  having  involved 
itself  in  politics  now  is  disturbed  that  it 
is  a  political  subject  but  as  the  editorial 
editor  so  aptly  points  out; 

When  the  OEO  begins  to  succeed  in  Its 
main  purpose  it  will  deactivate  the  critics' 
ammunition. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

War  on  Poverty  Degression 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  "wel- 
comes responsible  review  of  the  anti-poverty 
program  but  it  resents  the  hit-and-run  guer- 
rilla warfare  of  Republican  poverty  memos 
and   party   pronouncements" 

So  states  a  comment  by  'OEO  spokesmen" 
issued  from  the  North  C-entral  regional  office 
of  the  OEO  located  in  Kansas  City,  Mo  This 
comment  runs  for  more  than  a  typewritten 
page   attacking   Republican   tactics. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  looks 
awkward  in  this  latest  p>oIitlcal  pitch.  The 
OEO  was  organized  to  help  the  poor.  It  is 
not  endowed  with  either  any  surplus  of  wis- 
dom, experience  or  success  which  entitles  it 
to  involve  itself  deeper  into  politics  than  it 
already  has  Involved  itself. 

TTie  OEO  has  attacked  Republican  leaders 
beciiuse  they  have  found  fault  with  the  OEO 
program.  It  Isn't^ard  to  find  cause  for 
finding  fault  with  the  OEO  TTiat  the  OEO 
would  take  in  after  its  accusers  is  strong 
evidence  of  its  sensitivity  to  criticism  The 
OEO  must  have  a  guilty  conscience.  It  very 
well  could  have. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  the  OEO  mind  Its 
central  business  and  get  along  with  its  plow- 
ing, letting  the  clods  fall  where  they  may. 

TTie  war  on  poverty  has  enough  built-in 
troubles  to  begin  with.  It  only  adds  to  its 
tribulations  by  Jousting  with  Republicans. 
When  the  OEO  begins  to  succeed  in  its  main 
purpose  it  will  deactivate  the  critics'  am- 
munition. 


WAR   ON    POVERTY   DIGRESSION 

Mr.  PEARSON.     Mr.  President,  in  line 
with  my  remarks  today  I  ask  to  be  in- 


WICHITA      FALLS     INDEPENDENT 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr  President,  on  July 
11,  the  Wichita  Falls  Independent  School 
District  passed  two  resolutioiis  relatiiig 
to  legislation  affecting  local  educational 
institutions. 

The  first  re.solution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  boaid  of  tru.st*es  that  programs  of 
Federal  assistance  to  educatiori  must  not 
become  vehicles  for  Federal  control  of 
education,  a  position  I  share  most 
strongly. 

The  secoi-id  re.^^olution  wa.s  drafted  in 
oppo.sition  to  H  R  13712  as  it  would  apply 
to  the  student  lunch  program. 

I  ask  peiniission  to  liave  the.se  resolu- 
tions inserted  in  tlie  Record  at  this  pwint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  print-ed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  public  schools  are.  and  of  right 
ought  to  be.  the  primary  concern  of  the  state 
and  local  agencies,  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  a  matter  of  concern 
to  this  Board  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  exercising  increased  control  over  the  local 
schools  through  the  categorical  purposes 
stated  In  recent  federal  school  support  leg.t- 
latlon,  and 
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Whereas  this  Board  has  always  subscribed 
to  the  premise  that  federal  aid  to  education 
must  not  lend  Itself  to  federal  control: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  made  aware  of  our  concern  and  be 
urged  to  share  our  concern  In  this  matter  so 
that  local  control  of  education  shall  not  be 
placed  In  Jeopardy;  and  be  It  further 

Resolvtd.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  resist  further  eKorls  to  categorize  fed- 
eral aid  to  education  and  make  every  effort 
to  replace  such  aid  with  general  aid  adminis- 
tered through  the  state  education  agencies 
which  would  free  the  various  states  to 
develop  a  program  of  education  which  will 
retain  and  lncrea.se  the  svipport  of  the  local 
communities;  and  be  It  Anally 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  United  States  Senators  from  Texas, 
and  to  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Texas. 

Adopted  unanimously  this  11th  day  of 
July.  1966. 

Ikaro  Smith.  President. 

Mrs.  Larry  J.  Doing,  Secretary. 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  school  lunch 
program  Is  to  provide  a  hot  meal  for  students 
at  a  minimum  cost,  and 

Whereas  many  school  districts,  Ulce  our 
own.  are  still  nialcing  every  effort  to  provide 
such  meals  without  sxipport  from  the  F'ederal 
Lunch  Program  so  that  some  freedom  of 
choice  may  be  retained,  and 

Whereas  increased  food  costs  have  made 
this  Independent  operation  increasingly  dif- 
ficult, and 

Whereas  H  R.  13712.  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman John  Dknt.  will  further  Increase 
the  co6t  of  food  service  to  such  an  ex'ent  as 
to  force  all  schools  Into  the  Federal  Lunch 
Program:  Therefore,  be  it 

fif.Toir^cJ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  Jnlted 
States  be  petitioned  to  oppose  H.R.  1J712  so 
that  local  txhool  districts  may  continue  to 
conduct  a  feeding  program  In  accoidanco 
with  the  wishes  of  Its  citizens:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  .States. 
to  the  United  States  Senators  from  Texas, 
and  to  the  members  of  Congress  from  Texas. 

Adopted  unanimously  this  11th  day  of 
July,  1966. 

IKAKD  Smith,  President. 

Mrs    Larkt  J.  Doing,  Secretary. 


THE   ESCALATION   OP 
FRIGHTFULNESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  li  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  Mr.  V/alter 
Llppmann,  whose  credibility  as  a  critic  of 
American  war  policy  in  Vietnam  should 
be  beyond  question,  solemnly  warns  that 
the  execution  of  American  fliers,  held 
prisoner  by  Hanoi,  "would  make  the  war, 
frightful  as  it  is  already,  still  more 
frightful."  Llppmann  pleads  for  an  end 
to  the  vicious  spiral  of  ever-moimtlng 
violence  that  threatens  to  make  a  deso- 
lation of  Vietnam,  carrying  the  war  be- 
yond the  point  of  no  return. 

I  pray  that  Hanoi  will  take  heed  of 
Lippmann's  dire  forecast.  To  give  it 
added  Impact.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  tills  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   Escalation    or   FRiGHTFiTLNEsa 

(By   Walter  Llppmann) 
Because  the  Vietnamese  war  cannot  be  de- 
cided by  military  means,  it  has  become  In- 
creasingly a  vicious  spiral   In   frlghtfulness. 


Because  It  Is  both  a  civil  war  of  Vietnamese 
against  Vietnamese  and  at  the  same  time  a 
war  of  Vietnamese  against  foreign  white 
men.  It  is,  as  such  wars  uaually  are.  increas- 
ingly ferocious  and  barbarous.  Unable  to 
subdue  the  other  side  by  conventional  mili- 
tary actions,  each  side  tries  to  overcome  the 
enemy  by  destroying  his  will  to  flght. 
Frlghtfulness  begets  frlghtfulness  and  anger 
demands  vengeance,  and  all  that  remains 
Is  a  fury  which.  Insofar  as  It  reasons  at  all. 
thinks  that  by  topping  frlghtfulness  with 
more  frlghtfulne.ss,  the  enemy  will  be  si- 
lenced and  paralyzed. 

The  world  Is  now  confronted  with  this  es- 
calation of  frlghtfulness.  To  the  American 
threat  to  bomb  closer  and  closer  to  the  pop- 
ulated regions  of  North  Vietnam.  Hanoi  Is 
replying  by  Increasing  Its  mobilization,  by 
evacuating  the  civilian  population  from 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  and  by  threatening  to 
try  the  captive  American  filers,  humiliate 
them,  and  use  them  as  hostages  In  the  war 
of  frlghtfulness,  and.  In  the  end,  perhaps 
even  to  execute  them. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  treaunent  of 
the  fliers  would  evoke  dire  reprisals.  TTie 
warning  of  Secretary  General  U  Thant  and 
the  declaration  of  the  senators  who  have  dis- 
sented from  the  Johnson  policy  In  the  war 
are  accurate.  They  are  telling  the  truth  In 
calling  the  attention  of  Hanoi  to  the  fact 
that  the  punishment  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  would  make  the  war,  frightful  as  It  Is 
already,  still  more  frightful.  For  the  ulti- 
mate weapons  of  frlghtfulness  are  In  the 
handa  of  the  United  States,  and  no  one  who 
knows  this  country  and  the  character  of  the 
President  can  be  sure  that  they  will  not  be 
used  If  the  escalation  of  frightftiincss  con- 
tinues. 

In  this  escalation  we  are  approaching  the 
point  of  no  return,  the  point  where  the  war 
becomes  Inexpiable,  where  it  becomes  in- 
capable of  rational  solution,  where  It  becomes 
a  war  of  endless  killing,  a  suicidal  war  of  ex- 
termination. The  war  Is  not  yet  at  that 
point.  But  the  war  will  pass  that  point  of 
no  return  if  the  prisoners  are  executed  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  cities  are  destroyed  In 
retaliation. 

There  Is  great  honor  and  glory  to  be  had 
by  anyone  speaking  for  the  civilized 
conscience  of  mankind,  who  Interrupts  and 
breaks  the  vicious  spiral. 


THE  AraLINES  STRIKE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pre.sent  airline  strike  is  entering  its  11th 
day  with  reports  that  these  is  no  reason 
to  expect  a  settlement  this  week. 

The  strike,  called  by  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  has  grounded 
five  airlines  at  much  cost  and  inconven- 
ience to  those  immediately  concerned 
and  to  all  Americans. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Ama- 
rillo,  Tex.,  has  expressed  its  concern  over 
the  matter  through  the  passage  of  a  res- 
olution on  July  13.  I  ask  permission  to 
have  the  text  of  the  chamber's  resolution 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolctioit   or  the  Amarillo   Chamber   or 
Commerce.   Amarillo,  Tex. 

Whereas,  the  current  machinists  strike 
against  five  major  United  States  Airlines  has 
grounded  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the 
nation's   total  commercial  airlift,  and 

Whereas,  this  strike  came  about  despite 
lengthy  negotlatlona  between  the  parties, 
and 

Whereas,  the  dispute  was  the  subject  of 
study    and    recommendations    of    an    Emer- 


gency Pact  Finding  Board  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  news  media  accounts  of  the  strike 
Indicate  no  progress  Is  being  made  toward 
settlement,  ajid 

Whereas,  airline  passenger  service  ;,•. 
Amarillo  has  been  curtailed  by  760  seat.s 
dally  inbound  and  outbound,  and 

Whereas,  this  curtailment  Is  having  :% 
serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  movement  ol 
passengers,  property  and  mall  In  and  out 
of  Amarillo  creating  a  hardship  upon  the 
dally  lives  and  economy  of  the  community 
now  therefore,  be  It 

Rcsoiued,  That  the  Amarillo  Chamber  o! 
Commerce  urges  all  those  persons  In  pcsi- 
tions  of  responsibility  In  this  matter,  both 
In  labor  and  management,  as  well  as  in  gov- 
ernment, to  exert  every  effort  po?slb!c  lo 
bring  about  a  prompt  resumption  of  the 
normal  level  of  airline  service  throughout  the 
nation. 

Recommended  by  the  Amarillo  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Aviation  Committee,  July  12. 

1966. 

Adopted  by  the  Amarillo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Executive  Committee.  July  13.  1966 
Charles  D.  Ltttz.  Jr., 

President. 


THE  ORGANIZED  CONFUSION  OF 
EASY  CREDIT— TRUTH  IN  LEND- 
ING 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  the  American  Lepion 
magazine  carries  one  of  the  most  Ihor- 
ou.eh  dlscu.ssions  published  in  recent 
years  of  the  truth-in-lending  issup 
The  article,  by  Mr.  Maury  Delman,  i.s 
entitled  "The  Organized  Confusion  of 
Easy  Credit." 

Mr.  Delman  has  very  carefully  re- 
viewed the  massive  hearings  conducted 
in  each  of  5  years  by  the  Production  and 
Stabilization  Subcommittee,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair.  He  has  supple- 
mented his  understanding  of  this  im- 
mense amount  of  data  with  intervieus 
and  other  investigations.  I  did  not  know- 
about  this  article,  but  I  began  to  receive 
so  many  letters  stirred  up  by  it  that  I 
then  requested  it  from  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  necessary  to  repeal 
or  summarize  Mr.  Delman's  findings. 
The  article  is  well  written,  extremely  in- 
teresting, and,  overall,  careful  In  its 
facts.  It  does  actually  imderstate  the 
level  of  consumer  debt  in  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Reserve  Boaid  m 
its  Bulletin  for  June  1966  states  that  as 
of  the  end  of  March  1966,  Uking  all  ele- 
ments into  account,  total  consumer  debt 
in  the  United  States  stood  at  $313.3  ijj- 
lion.  If  one  subtracts  home  moit:  .i- 
loans  of  $207.5  billion,  there  rcmain.s  a 
total  short-term  and  Intermediate  con- 
sumer debt  of  $105.8  billion.  This  Fed- 
eral Reser\'e  account  includes  install- 
ment loans  of  $68.8  billion,  noninstall- 
ment  loans  of  $18.2  billion,  security  loans 
of  $9.4  billion,  loans  on  insurance  policies 
of  $8.4  billion,  and  "other"  loans  of  $1 
billion. 

I  have  usually  stated  the  level  of  con- 
siuner  and  real  estate  credit  as  it  is  re- 
vealed in  the  monthly  Economic  Indica- 
tor prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  The  June  issue  states  a  total 
for  intermediate  and  short-torm  loan.';  of 
$88   billion   and  mortgage  debt   of   $-15 


billion  for  a  total  of  $304  billion.  As 
Mr.  Delman  reports,  I  believe  that  on  the 
$88  billion  of  nonmortgage  debt  alone 
the  public  is  now  paying  more  than  $11 
billion  a  year  in  finance  charges. 

Mr.  Delman's  discussion,  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  help  to  set  at  rest  the  ficti- 
tious charges  made  by  the  opponents  of 
truth  in  lending  that  it  is  impo.ssiblc  to 
.■-late  the  approximate  annual  rate.  Of 
couise.  it  is  easy  to  do  this  .so  long  as  you 
are  not  trying  to  determine  the  exact 
yield  to  three  or  four  decimal  points. 
Lenders,  in  fact,  start  with  the  annual 
rate  but  *hey,  with  few  exceptions,  de- 
cline to  let  the  consumer  know  what  it 
i.s  They  refuse  to  do  so  becau.se  this 
would  let  the  consumer  know  what  he  is 
being  asked  to  pay  in  .standard  or  "unit" 
term.s.  If  he  knows  the  annual  rate,  he 
can  .'ihop  for  the  best  buy.  just  a.s  he  can 
when  he  knows  the  price  per  gallon  of 
gasoline,  or  per  quart  of  milk. 

I  congratulate  the  American  Lefzion 
mapazine  for  publishing  a  major  article 
on  this  extremely  important  matter.  It 
IS  a  signal  contribution  in  the  public 
interest,  and  judging  from  my  own  mail. 
It  i.s  being  read  widely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tills 
aiticle  from  the  July  Lssue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  magazine,  including  a  chart 
entitled  "Cost-Per-$l  Chart  Helps  E.sti- 
maie  Interest  Rate  on  Installment  Cred- 
it," be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v&s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

]'}!E  Organized   Confusion   of   Easy   Credit; 
What  a    6-Year   Drama  in   a   Senate   Com- 

MirTEE  Has  Revealed  Abovt  thf  Habits  or 

LiNDERs  and  Borrowers 

(By  Maury  Delman) 

Since  1961.  massive  te.stimony  has  been 
uken  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  based  on  the  simple  proposition 
that  when  the  average  consumer  (that  s  you) 
borrows  money  or  buys  something  on  credit 
tie  tia.s  only  the  fuzziest  notion  of  what  he's 
diiinp  while  the  average  lender  seldom  tells 
him  in  any   way   that  makes  easy  sense. 

To  date,  the  printed  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject easily  surpasses  in  volume  the  complete 
worlts  of  William  Shakespeare.  It  exceeds 
4  000  pages.  A  .single  copy  of  the  whole  rec- 
(■rd  tips  the  scales  of  nearly  ten  pounds. 

The  cau.se  of  the  hearings  Is  a  proposed 
law '.known  as  the  Truth  in  Lending  Bill 
iSen.Vte  Bill  2275).  It  has  led  to  the  most 
expensive  investigation  ever  by  the  Banking 
and  Cvirrency  Committee. 

The  aim  of  the  bill  is  to  compel  extenders 
ol  credit  lo  consumers  to  tell  the  customers 
»hat  the  credit  will  cost  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  what  that  represents  in  annual  Interest 
r;itps 

The  bill  wouldn't  allow  any  finagling  over 
fttiat  IS  interest  and  what  isn't.  It  avoids 
'■he  word  •interest"  as  afisiduously  as  some 
lenders  do  It  would  lump  all  charges  that 
V'ju  pny  for  credit  under  the  single  heading 
'■'  'finance  charges."  whether  the  lender  or 
^f  ler  culls  them  "interest."  "service  charges," 
piacfment  fees,"  'loan  Insurance"  or  any- 
t.'iing  else. 

Hardly  any  of  the  testimony  on  the  bill 
h,iK  been  neutral.  Witnes.ses  were  For  It  or 
.^?ainst  It.  Acknowledged  leader  of  the 
F'Ts  is  Sen.  Paul  Dougla.s.  of  Illinois, 
'liouuh  he  Is  outranked  In  the  For  camp  by 
tile  President,  who  has  also  consistently 
plugged  the  bill. 

Acknowledged  leader  of  the  Against's  Is 
.Sen  Wallace  P.  Bennett  of  Utah.  Doug- 
las and  Bennett  are  both  on  the  main  com- 


mittee and  on  the  subcommittee  studying 
the  bill.  In  the  subcommittee  they  have 
assumed  the  roles  of  contending  generals 
marshaling  their  forces  against  each  other 
in  long.  open,  verbal  warfare  during  the  years 
of  hearings. 

Lined  up  behind  Senator  Bennett  on  the 
Against  side  is  the  bvilk  of  that  world  of 
busine.ss  which  extends  consumer  credit  in 
considerable  volume.  (The  bUl  Is  not  In- 
tended to  apply  to  business  credit.)  The 
familiar  small  loan  finance  companies,  the 
auto  finance  companies  and  many  auto 
dealers,  department  stores,  some  mail 
order  houses  and  The  American  Bankers 
Association  (representing  most  commercial 
banks)  rally  against  the  bill  behind  Senator 
Binnett. 

Go  aliead  and  require  a  statement  of  the 
dollars  and  cents  cost  of  credit,  says  Bennett. 
But  a  correct  statement  of  Interest  rates  on 
many  forms  of  credit  is  a  matter  far  too  com- 
plex to  be  required  by  law. 

Lined  up  behind  Senator  Douglas  in  the 
For  army  is  perhaps  a  larger,  but  so  far  less 
successful,  array.     It  includes: 

(a)  The  sjivings  and  loan  associations. 
They  believe  that  as  much  as  possible  you 
.should  save  your  money  at  Interest  and  buy 
for  cash  when  you've  saved  it,  thus  earning 
liLstead  of  paying  interest,  and  cutting  down 
credit  coste 

(b)  The  labor  unions.  They  take  um- 
brage at  the  number  of  workingmen  and 
costs,  and  who  have  paid  excessive  credit 
costs,  and  who  have  been  talked  into  buying 
beyond  their  means  by  "easy  credit"  sales 
promotions  which  they  didn't  understand 
until  UK)  late. 

(c)  The  nation's  credit  unions.  As  coop- 
eratives, they  have  been  making  installment 
loans  to  consumers  at  12'';  for  nearly  half  a 
century  and  telling  the  open  truth  about  it. 

(d)  Numerous  professional  and  consumer 
groups;  college  economists  (a  few  of  the  profs 
also  have  appeared  on  the  other  side  i ,  and 
some  federal  agencies  and  departments 

The  Douglas  camp  marshals  many  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  most  dis- 
arming of  these  is  that  the  bill  doesn't  pro- 
po.se  to  regulate  anything  except  the  truth. 
They  are  quick  to  tell  you  that  If  the  bill 
were  passed,  lenders  could  still  do  anything 
that  the  various  state  laws  permit  them  to 
do  today.  They  would  Just  have  to  tell  the 
customer  in  WTltlng  what  the  deal  is.  in 
figures  and  language  that  the  customer 
should  be  able  to  understand — how  many 
dollars  and  cents  extra  he  will  pay  in  total 
for  the  credit  over  and  above  the  amount  of 
the  loan  or  purchase,  and  what  all  that  rep- 
resents in  simple,  annual  interest  rates. 

Where  Sen  Douglas  has  made  the  most 
hay  in  the  testimony  on  the  bill  is  in  the 
lengthy  and  hair-raising  citation  of  credit 
charges  and  practices  that  are  exorbitant  on 
the  face  of  it.  Including  examples  in  which 
well-educated  people  have  gone  for  rat«s  that 
hy  any  standard  are  out  of  line  The  terms 
as  Slated  are  often  as  untranslatable  by  the 
educated  as  by  the  uneducated. 

A  US.  Office  of  Education  study,  charting 
totAl  charges  of  various  banks  (which  are  far 
from  the  worst  offenders  i  gave  a  range  for  a 
»4.000  student  loan  of  credit  costs  varying 
from  a  low  of  $352  40  by  a  bank  In  West 
Hempstead,  N  Y  .  to  a  high  of  J911  00  by  a 
bank  In  Jackson.  Mich. 

Servicemen  buying  used  cars  have  been 
charged  as  high  as  lOO'j  interest  on  two- 
year  installment  purchases.  A  New  York 
woman  brought  in  bills  which  revealed  that 
she'd  been  charged  49  ^^  interest  on  a  24- 
month  furniture  purchase.  The  furniture 
cost  $389.  and  she  had  to  pay  .$588.  or  »199 
for  24  months'  credit, 

A  Pittsburgh  borrower  got  $900  from  a 
small  loan  firm.  When  the  interest  on  his  24 
monthly  payments  of  $58  10  wtis  calculated 
correctly,  the  rate  proved  to  be  52 'io. 


A  Harvard  Law  School  gradual*  dis- 
covered a  week  after  signing  a  $3,000  note 
that  the  rate  was  somewhere  between  24% 
and  33'i.  An  FBI  agent  in  Washington.  D  C, 
brought  a  car  on  a  deal  that  looked  like  4';  . 
Figured  bv  experts,  it  turned  out  to  be  over 
20';. 

A  familiar  practice  of  stores  and  small 
loan  companies  Is  to  cite  the  monthly  inter- 
est, which  is  a  small-looking  number  even 
If  the  annual  rate  Is  high.  You  multiply 
by  12  to  find  the  annual  rate.  A  1';,% 
monthly  charge  Is  IB"",  per  year.  A  2% 
monthly  charge  Is  24',  a  year.  A  3% 
monthly  charge  is  36':;  a  year.  Some  charges 
by  licensed  small  loan  companies  run  as  high 
as  S'j  ''■r  a  month.  That's  42'";  a  year  on  the 
unpaid  balance.  Credit  union  witnesses  cited 
numerous  cases  of  workingmen  who'd  come 
to  them  for  help  after  they'd  gotten  into 
Jams  on  purchases  they  couldn't  pay  for  be- 
cause the  credit  costs  were  far  higher  than 
they'd  thought  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
Many  of  them  couldn't  be  bailed  out  on  any 
reasonable  grounds.  TTie  seller  demanded  a 
penalty  for  paying  off  the  note  in  advance 
(with  the  proceeds  of  a  new  12 'J  loan  from 
the  credit  union)  which  added  to  the  woes 
of  the  buyer. 

Among  the  vast  collection  of  cases  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  subcommittee  since 
1961  was  that  of  a  woman  with  four  children 
to  support  on  »44  a  week.  Appealing  to  her 
parental  pride,  a  local  "conservatory"  j>I 
music  p)ersuaded  her  lo  buy  a  $600  accordion 
for  a  daughter  who  was  said  to  have  "great 
talent."  Within  months  the  "conservatory" 
reported  that  the  daughter  had  "such  ex- 
ceptional talent"  that  an  $1,800  instrument 
would  be  necessary.  The  carrying  charges 
alone  came  lo  $400 — a  simple  interest  rate  of 
2^;  If  the  original  $1,800  price  were  correct. 
When  the  woman  finally  reached  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy  she  discovered  that  she  could 
have  bought  the  same  instrument  elsewhere 
for  only  $400  and  at  half  the  interest  rate. 
One  witness  had  bought  a  T\"  set  on  install- 
ments over  30  months.  The  rate  of  Interest 
turned  out  lo  be  143 Tr  ! 

The  Lrcnding  bill  is  accused  of  being  Just 
one  more  step  in  the  process  of  federal  con- 
trol of  everyone's  business,  and  in  the  fur- 
ther destruction  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  Quite  the  opposite,  say  Doug- 
las and  his  followers.  The  cost  of  consumer 
credit  today  not  only  frequently  takes  the 
customer  for  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  but  all 
that  Ignorance  will  bear.  The  free  enterprise 
system  isn't  working  as  it  should  in  the 
credit  field,  they  claim.  Credit  costs  are  so 
camouflaged  and  ob.scured  that  customers 
often  have  no  idea  what  they  are  paying  for 
It.  and  aren  I  apt  to  find  out  if  many  present 
lending  ob.scurilles  continue.  Pass  this  bill, 
they  say.  and  the  average  Joe  will  be  able  to 
go  into  the  n^arkel  place  and  shop  for  credit 
the  way  his  wafe  compares  soap  and  food 
prices.  Only  then,  they  say,  will  credit  costs 
find  their  true  competitive  level  in  a  free 
enterprise  system.  t 

The  reader  can  easily  test  his  own  price- 
shopping  ability  in  the  credit  field.  Let's 
say  you  want  to  borrow  $100  and  pay  off  the 
loan  ahd  the  interest  in  12  equal  monthly 
Installments. 

A  friend  says:  "I'll  lend  you  the  $100  and 
charge  at  an  annual  rate  of  I0'~c  on  the  un- 
paid balance  each  month.  I  haven't  figured 
what  the  equal  monthly  payments  will  be, 
but  whatever  they  come  to.  I'll  do  It." 

You  tell  him  to  wait  a  while  You  stop 
in  at  a  bank  which  offers  to  lend  you  the 
$100  in  exchange  for  your  note  for  $106  to 
be  paid  off  in  12  equal  monthly  Installments. 
(This  is  called  an  add-on  loan  The  total 
Interest  charge  of  $6  is  added  to  the  face 
amount  of  the  note.) 

Another  bank  says  it  will  lend  you  the 
$100  "discounted."  If  you  sign  a  note  for 
$100.  they'll  subtract  a  $6  charge  at  the 
start.     You'll   leave   the    bank   with   $94   and 
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promise    to    pay    back    an    even    $100    la    12 
equal  monthly  Inatallments. 

Even  though  the  discount  loan  will  only 
put  $91  In  your  pocket,  Instead  of  $100,  you 
decide  you'll  choose  that  one  of  the  three 
offers  which  gives  you  the  lowest  Interest 
rate  on  the  money  you  actually  get.  Which 
do  you  choose — the  add-on.  the  discount  or 
your  friends  lO:;,  offer? 

If  you  are  an  average  person  you  can't 
figure  this  out  at  all,  though  bot:i  the 
add-on  and  the  discount  are  extremely  com- 
mon types  of  small  loans,  and  the  figures 
In  our  example  are  about  as  simple  as  any 
you  might  face  In  a  real  situation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody  can  compare 
these  loans  exactly,  and  your  frleiid  can't 
work  out  an  exact  schedule  of  pigments 
whereby  he  can  charge  you  precisely  10%. 

As  long  as  payments  are  made  In  equal 
monthly  Installments,  no  schedule  of  pay- 
ments can  be  set  up  to  charge  you  any 
selected,  simple,  annual  Interest  rate  right 
on  the  nose.  It  will  always  come  out  In  un- 
payable and  enormously  long  fractions  of 
cents,  and  It's  not  apt — even  In  round  num- 
bers— to  be  evenly  divisible  by  the  number 
of  payments.  By  the  same  tolcen,  any  at- 
tempt to  figure  the  precise  Interest  rate  on 
any  set  schedule  of  payments  will  end  up  In 
answers  to  endless  decimal  places.  But  that 
is  all  academic.  Any  of  the  answers  can  be 
figured  for  all  practical  purposes,  with  no- 
body getting  hurt  more  than  a  few  cents. 
But  the  average  person  can't  even  come  up 
with  the  approximate  answers,  and  o  pretty 
good  hand  at  numbers  can  crease  his  brow 
over  them  unless  he  hus  a  computer  nearby. 
These  difficulties  dont  bother  lenders. 
They  work  from  printed  tables  which  tell 
them  what  to  charge  each  month  at  any  use- 
ful Interest  rate  on  any  llliely  loan  amount 
over  any  reasonable  period  of  months.  Their 
tables  are  never  exact,  but  are  true  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

If  Mr.  E)ooGLA.«!'  btU  should  pass,  he  would 
probably  expect  the  enforcing  agency  (which, 
against  Its  will,  would  tje  the  Federal  Re- 
serve) to  put  out  a  set  of  Government  m- 
terest-rate  tables  for  time  payments,  and 
require  lenders  to  tell  borrowers  where  their 
loans  stand  on  those  tables.  That  would 
spare  lenders  the  hardship  of  doing  Impos- 
sible mathematics  and  permit  them  to  advise 
borrowers  in  the  same  manner  by  which  they 
advise  themselves. 

If  you  had  such  a  printed  table  you  would 
see  that  your  friend  made  you  the  best  offer 
with  his  deal  to  let  you  have  $100  at  10%. 
The  $100  loan  with  the  $6  add-on  comes  to  a 
little  more  than  Hi.  and  the  $84  loan  plus 
$8  discounted  cx)me8  close  to  13  "{,.  The  woods 
are  full  of  people  who  suppose  oShand  that 
a  $6  charge  on  a  one-year  loan  of  $100  makes 
It  a  8%  loan.  It  would  be  If  you  kept  the 
$100  for  the  whole  year,  then  paid  back 
•  106.  But  when  you  pay  back  the  money  In 
monthly  installments,  you  have  the  whole 
$100  for  only  a  month.  The  average  amount 
of  the  lender's  money  that  you  hold  for  a 
year  Is  a  little  over  $50,  and  the  $6  charge 
comes  to  a  little  less  than   12 ''n   Interest. 

There  Is  no  question  that  there  have  been 
many  lenders  who  have  been  perfectly  happy 

to  let  their  customers  deceive  themselves  that 
these  are  6  <^-.  loans.  Back  In  the  1930'8.  some 
of  the  nation's  leading  auto  finance  com- 
panies openly  advertised  the  add-on  loan 
cited  here  as  "the  6'K  plan."  They  stopped  in 
the  face  of  a  federal  charge  of  fraudulent 
advertising.  They  knew,  as  did  the  Govern- 
ment, that  It  was  an  "11V3%  plaQ-" 

This  bit  of  history  puts  a  small  puncture 
in  the  objection  to  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Bill  that  the  average,  reputable  lender  Is  not 
out  to  deceive  the  customers.  The  recent 
Senate  hearings  also  brought  out  an  Instruc- 
tion In  a  training  manual  for  employees  of 
a  large-scale  small  loan  company:  "Once  you 
get  th«  customer  answering  questions,  keep 
blm   going   until   you    are- through.     If   be 


breaks  In.  Insisting  on  information,  give  him 
the  minimum  amount  and  say.  'If  you  will 
Just  give  me  a  little  more  Informaton,  I 
am  sure  I  can  take  care  of  you  and  better 
answer  your  questions.'  " 

A  staff  member  of  this  magazine  made  a 
$600  discount  loan  at  one  of  New  York's  most 
respected  commercial  banks.  $28.50  was  dis- 
counted in  advance.  He  pledged  to  repay 
$600  in  12  monthly  payments  of  $50  each  and 
walked  out  with  $571.50. 

He  called  the  bank  back  and  asked  what 
annual  Interest  rate  he  was  paying.  The 
bank  told  him  4  75%  That  Is  what  the  bank 
calls  the  "add-on  rate."  It  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  simple  annual  ratp— being 
barely  more  than  half  of  it 

4  75%  Is  ttie  rate  he  would  pay  if  he  bor- 
rowed the  full  $600.  kept  all  of  It  for  a  year, 
then  repaid  it  all  at  once  plus  the  $28  50  In- 
terest charge.  Since  he  actually  borrowed 
$571  50  and  repaid  $50  each  month,  his  true 
simple  annual  Interest  rate  when  he  was 
charged  $28.50  comes  to  about  9.02%  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  for  approximately  the  in- 
terest on  Installment  loans  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is 
probably  nothing  wrong  with  charging  9  02%. 
on  such  loans,  but  there  is  something  wrong 
when  a  bank  says  it's  4.75%. 

When  this  borrower  makes  his  final  $50 
payment,  he  will  have  paid  back  the  money 
he  borrowed,  and  4.75%  Interest  of  it,  and 
$14  besides. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  lenders  today 
voluntarily  tell  consumer  borrowers  what 
simple  annual  int.erest  rate  their  finance 
charges  come  to.  The  stiffest  resistance  to 
the  Truth  in  Lending  BUI  centers  on  that 
point.  Generally,  commercial  banks  state 
the  rate  on  secured  notes,  but  not  on  the 
newer  forms  of  unsecured  notes.  Generally, 
the  annual  interest  rate  Is  properly  stated  In 
mortgage  agreements,  in  loans  against  in- 
surance policies,  in  credit  union  loans.  It 
Is  not  generally  stated  In  a  whole  host  of 
other  forms  of  consumer  credit.  Among 
these  are  the  loans  of  small  loan  finance 
companies,  auto  loans,  special  college  edu- 
cation loans,  and  the  big  world  of  Install- 
ment purchases  and  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts. The  customer  is  sometimes  told  no 
more  than  "so  much  down  and  so  much  a 
month  for  so  many  months."  In  the  shady 
area  of  outright  swindles  even  this  is  not 
stated  clearly,  and  the  customer  finds  the 
actual  payments  to  be  higher  than  he'd 
though  they'd  be  because  of  something  he 
didn't  understand  In  the  small  type  before 
he  signed  on  the  dotted  line. 

In  other  cases  an  Interest  rate  is  stated, 
but  other  charges  are  added  under  different 
naxues.  so  that  the  rate  on  the  total  finance 
charges  is  far  higher  than  that  part  separated 
as  "Interest"  by  the  lender.  A  member  of 
Senator  Douglas'  staff  claims  that  any  extra 
charge  (unless  it  pays  for  extra  value  re- 
ceived by  the  customer)  is  really  Interest.  To 
tack  extras  on  under  other  names  is  as  de- 
vious, he  says,  as  If  housewives  flocked  to 
buy  bread  advertised  at  3c  a  loaf,  only  to  find 
extra  added  to  each  loaf  to  satisfy  store 
rental,  haulage  charges,  yeast,  cashier  fee 
and  packaging — bringing  the  3c  bread  to  36c. 
Of  course  the  projjosed  bill  covers  tills  sub- 
ject by  requiring  all  "fliuinoe  charges"  to  be 
expressed  in  dollars  and  in  annual   rates. 

These  extras,  not  embraced  in  the  stated 
rate  of  mterest,  are  now  creeping  into  the 
once  "pure"  mortgage  field. 

One  effect  of  obscure  lending  practices 
costs  consumeJrs  money  without  benefit  to 
lenders.  By  law,  you  can  deduct  carrying 
charges  on  credit  from  your  taxable  Income. 
Since  very  few  lenders  report  to  you  what 
carrying  charges  you  paid  during  a  tax  year, 
where  do  you  stand  t&xwise  If  you  have  one 
of  the  forms  of  credit  on  which  the  charges 
are  virtually  unflgurable? 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  holds  you, 
by  regulation,  to  a  maximum  deduction  of 


6%  annual  rate  on  the  unpaid  balance  each 
month  "if  the  actual  charges  cannot  be  as- 
certained." If  it  enforced  this  rule  strictly, 
borrowers  would  lose  enormous  sums  In  taxe.s 
paid  but  not  owed.  The  country  Is  full  (-! 
people  who  are  paying  credit  charges  of  10 
to  20';.  and  some  who  are  being  charged 
vastly  more  th.in  that.  Many  are  paying  ;t 
on  Installment  loans  on  which,  in  the  nh- 
sence  of  a  statement  from  the  lender,  the 
"actual  charges  cannot  be  ascertained 
Only  If  the  perlcxl  of  payments  on  the  wh  .> 
loan  falls  entirely  wltliln  a  tax  year  can  you 
easily  figure  how  much  Interest  you  paid 
during  that  jear.  If  you  have,  say.  an  auto 
loan  calling  lor  $76  80  over  36  months,  you 
can  crack  your  skull  trying  to  figure — and 
prove — how  much  of  the  12  payments  you 
made  last  year  was  credit  charges.  Since 
the  interest  rate  Is  probably  in  the  range  of 
14%,  if  the  lender  is  a  reputable  one.  a  strict 
application  of  the  Internal  Revenue  ruling 
would  deny  you  more  than  half  the  Interest 
you  actually  paid  as  a  tax  deduction. 

We  put  this  example  to  one  of  Sen 
DoocLAs'  aides.  He  phoned  his  tax  man  and 
said  that  it  would  be  all  right  to  figure  the 
credit  charges  over  the  full  38  months  and 
deduct  l/36th  of  them  for  each  montliiy 
payment  made  in  any  tax  year.  That  answer 
was  too  informal  to  pass  along  to  you  as  an 
official  rule.  It  does  not  conform  to  the  reg- 
ulation, nor  Is  It  right,  mathematically.  The 
point  is  that  as  long  as  the  actual  facts  are 
withheld  from  the  borrower  by  the  lender 
there  Isn't  any  right  rule  that  Internal  Reve- 
nue can  apply.  Not  even  the  Truth  m 
Lending  Bill  would  require  lenders  to  report 
yearly  credit  charge  payments  to  borrowe,-s 
or  give  them  any  other  help  In  figuring  in- 
terest paid  in  any  tax  year,  so  It  wouldn't 
remedy  this  costly  situation  for  borrowers 
that  benefits  lenders  not  a  bit. 

In  an  early  version  of  his  bill.  Sen.  Dotous 
ran  into  a  difficulty  with  revolving  ch;\rge 
accountjB.  These  are  the  store  accounts  o:: 
which  you  only  pay  a  fraction  of  your  charges 
each  month,  letting  tlie  balance  ride  for  a 
"small  monthly  service  charge." 

Store  representatives  armed  Sen.  BENNrrr 
with  the  infonr.atlon  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  requiring  them  to  tell  their  cus- 
tomers in  advance  how  much  their  credit 
would  cost  in  dollars.  The  customers  would 
first  have  to  tell  them  how  much  they  In- 
tended to  buy  in  future  months. 

When  Sen.  Bennett  clobbered  Sen.  Doro- 
LA3  with  this,  Douglas  admitted  to  a  tech- 
nical error  and  had  the  bill  revised  so  that 
the  Impending  dollar  cost  of  credit  need  not 
be  stated  on  revolving  accounts.  But  he 
didn't  let  up  on  the  requirement  that  the 
"service  charge"  be  expressed  In  terms  of  a 
simple  annual  interest  rate. 

The  stores  don't  like  this  a  bit.  They 
generally  couch  their  "service  charge '  In 
monthly  percentages.  Perhaps  the  common- 
est rate  Is  IVa'^  P*r  month — which  Is  18': 
per  year.  (But  some  are  reported  to  run  a.s 
high  as  3^>  per  month,  which  is  36':  per 
year,  and  some  do  business  at  1%,  per  month 
or  12%.  per  year.) 

The  public,  say  the  merchaxits.  would 
think  18%  a  year  to  t)«  outrageous,  when 
in  fact  It  isn't.  An  old  notion  handed  down 
from  the  Middle  Ages  sUll  prevails  to  the 
effect  that  any  Interest  rate  higher  tlian  6 
is  usury,  and  a  crime.  Usury  Is  actually  fixed 
by  sute  law,  It  is  usually  higher  than  6  -^ 
and  most  state  laws  are  so  selective  in  what 
they  control  that  there's  plenty  of  room  for 
legally  ciiarging  more  tlian  the  "usury  rat* ' 
on  many  types  of  loans. 

It  U  a  fact  that  small,  short-term,  xm- 
secured  credit  can  hardly  l>e  granted  at  6  "r 
In  the  United  States  today  except  at  a  luss 
to  the  lender.  The  fixed  ooets  of  granting 
It  require  charges  in  the  vague  area  of  some- 
where between  9%  and  30%.  Heavily  se- 
cured bank  demand  notes  can  still  be  hud  in 


the  neighborhood  of  6%.  but.  the  security 
and  the  "demand  "  features  protect  the  banks 
and  aren't  found  in  most  consumer  credit. 
We  have  seen  that  unsecured  bank  loans 
disguised  at  4;.  to  5  7<i  actually  come  to 
9%  or  more.  The  credit  unions'  half -century 
rate  of  12'';  on  small  loans  gives  another 
general  Idea  of  what's  acceptable. 

Administrative  costs  vary  with  different 
types  of  credit.  Risks  vary  with  different 
types  of  customers  and  different  degrees  of 
security.  So  there  will  never  be  a  single 
"fair"  interest  rate  on  all  short-term  con- 
sumer credit.  But  today,  according  to  the 
Douglas  camp,  nobody  knows  what's  a  fair 
rate  for  any  form  of  It.  Customer  ignorance 
perpetuated  by  lender  semantics  has  kept 
consumer  credit  cost  from  finding  its  true 
competitive  level. 

A  former  Sears  Roebuck  executive  testified 
in  favor  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Bill  in  his 
present  capacity  as  a  Government  executive. 
He  told  the  committee  that  18'%  a  year  is 
about  right  for  revolving  charge  accounts, 
b.i.sed  on  his  experience  with  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering sucli  accounts  with  Sears,  v  As 
a  guy  who  knows  the  merchants'  side,  yet  is 
tor  tiie  bill,  that  sounds  like  frank  testimony. 
The  same  witness  gave  a  quick  answer  to 
Sea.  Bennett's  claim  that  the  bill  wouldn't 
keep  exorbitant  merchants  from  taking  the 
public  In.  They  could  hold  their  admitted 
credit  costs  down  by  raising  the  prices  of 
their  goods,  said  Sen.  Bennett.  The  former 
Sears  man  said  he'd  love  to  open  a  competing 
store  right  next  door  to  the  fellow  who  raises 
his  prices  in  order  to  conceal  credit  costs. 
He'd  rtin  him  out  of  business,  he  Implied  . 

Of  course  the  exact  opposite  happens  to- 
day. Ample  testimony  indicated  that,  espe- 
cially in  the  used  car  business,  some  compet- 
ing merchants  underprlce  their  goods, 
knowing  they'll  more  than  make  up  for  the 
low  list  price  with  fancy  credit  charges.  Lot 
A  and  Lot  B  have  equivalent  used  Chevvies. 
Lot  A's  are  priced  $100  less  than  Lot  B's.  The 
customers  flock  to  Lot  A  for  the  bargain  used 
Chevvies.  After  they've  signed  on  the  dotted 
line,  if  ever,  they  learn  that  in  total  they'd 
have  done  better  to  have  taken  Lot  Bs  at 
1100  more,  because  Lot  B's  credit  costs  are 
more  than  $100  less. 

If  you  buy  collision  Insurance  as  a  required 
extra  In  buying  a  car  on  time,  that  would  not 
be  a  credit  extra.  It  would  be  a  separate  sale. 
But  any  loan  insurance,  In  the  view  of  mem- 
bers Sen,  Douglas'  staff,  is  a  credit  extra 
which  should  be  embraced  In  .iny  stat^'ment 
of  what  you  are  being  charged  for  credit  It 
Is  protection  for  the  lender.  It  was  brought 
out  In  the  hearings  that  extras  tacked  on  for 
loan  Insurance  sometimes  have  no  bearing  on 
the  actual  cost  of  loan  insurance,  and  rcpre- 
anythlng  that  the  traffic  and  his  Ignorance 
sent  one  more  area  where  the  customer,  hav- 
ing no  access  to  the  facts,  may  be  charged 
anything  that  the  traffic  and  his  Ignorance 
will  bear.  The  Truth  in  Lending  Bill  would 
not  require  lenders  to  correctly  state  the  cost 
Of  their  loan  insurance,  but  It  would  require 
them  to  include  whatever  they  charge  for  it 
under  the  single  heading  of  "finance  charges" 
and  lump  It  with  the  charges  to  be  repre- 
sented In  their  st.-itoment  of  the  annual  rate 
their  customer  Is  paying  for  credit. 

Even  in  the  area  of  buying  collision  In- 
surance through  an  auto  finance  company, 
there  is  room  for  milking  an  Innocent  if  he 
also  borrows  the  cost  of  the  iJisuriince.  A 
representative  of  one  leading  company  of- 
fered ft  friend  of  ours  a  loan,  added  to  his 
auto  loan,  to  cover  three  years'  collision  In- 
surance first  to  be  taken  out  in  1964,  at  an 
annual  rate  of  close  to  14%.  It  took  some 
inquiry  to  discover  he  would  pay  the  com- 
pany Interest  on  the  1966  insurance  for  two 
ye.irs  before  the  company  put  up  the  money, 
and  on  the  1965  insurance  for  one  year 
before  it  did  so.  The  customer  would  start 
paying   back   the    borrowed    Insurance    pre- 


miums for  all  three  years  (at  interest)  in 
1964,  but  the  finance  company  wouldn't  pay 
the  1965  and  1966  premiums  until  they  came 
due  in  those  years.  This,  of  course,  adds 
up  to  paying  a  pretty  fair  rate  of  Interest 
for  nothing  at  all.  Sen.  DorcLAs'  bill  would 
not  protect  borrowers  less  wary  than  our 
friend  from  signing  for  such  a  loan  without 
understanding  it. 

On  the  subject  of  charges  for  loan  in- 
surance. Mrs.  Martha  O'Neil,  appearing  on 
behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Advisory  Consumer  Council,  cited  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  charged  for  loan 
insurance  on  an  auto  loan  at  the  rate  of  868 
per  year  per  $1,000.  Such  Insurance  can  be 
bought  for  $8.80  a  year,  per  $1,000.  she  said. 
Therefore  the  bulk  of  what  he  paid  for  in- 
surance represented  "a  large  profit  for  some- 
one."    It    w.as    about    700%    overcharge. 

Sen.  Bennett  kept  coming  back  to  the 
revolving  charge  accounts  even  after  Sen. 
Douglas  had  amended  the  bill.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  said,  the  stores  can't  even  state 
the  annual  interest  rate  correctly. 

It's  too  complex,  he  said.  If  the  customer 
pays  his  bill  early  In  the  month,  the  rate 
figures  one  way.  If  he  pays  it  late.  It  figures 
another  way.  He  has  held  the  store's  money 
longer  for  the  same  "service  charge"  and 
gotten  cheaper  credit.  A  customer  who 
makes  his  original  purchase  on  the  20th  of 
the  month  pays  a  higher  rate  than  If  he's 
made  it  on  the  3rd.  because  he  gets  a  shorter 
free  ride  on  the  store's  money.  The  stores 
can't  possibly  stop  everything  they  are  doing 
and  figure  the  exact  annual  interest  rate 
paid   by   each    customer,    said    Bennett. 

He  regaled  the  hearings  with  the  case  of 
a  customer  who  buys  one  item  early  in  the 
month,  returns  it  for  a  credit  slip  later, 
makes  other  purchases  at  different  dates. 
Exactly  what  interest  did  he  finally  pay  based 
on  the  exact  amount  of  time  he  had  held  the 
store's  money,  asked  Bennett.  Nobody  could 
figure  It. 

Forget  all  that,  said  Douglas.  The  stores 
charge  Interest  only  on  the  unpaid  balance 
left  over  from  the  previous  month.  Every- 
body gets  a  free  ride  during  the  month  of 
purchase.  The  stores  have  no  trouble  fixing 
the  charge  on  the  old  unpaid  balance  at  so 
much  per  month.  Let  them  express  it  at  an 
annual  rate  Instead  of  a  monthly  rate. 
Nothing  to  it. 

The  law  is  the  law,  answered  Bennett. 
If  you  pass  this  bill  they  can't  forget  all 
that. 

Douglas  answered  to  the  effect  that  the 
enforcing  agency  could  very  well  let  them 
forget  all  that  and  Just  have  them  tell  the 
customers  what  the  monthly  rate  comes  to 
as  a  yearly  rate. 

But  sometimes  it's  less  than  that,  when  you 
figure  It  all  in,  including  the  free  ride  during 
the  month  of  purchase,  says  Bennett. 
Should  a  law  require  them  to  say  they 
charge  more  than  they  do? 

Until  the  President  supported  the  bill, 
the  Federal  Reserve  regularly  testified  that 
it  didn't  want  to  be  the  agency  to  enforce  it 
If  it  becomes  law.  It  controls  money,  not 
truth,  its  witnesses  said.  This  subject  on 
one  occasion  led  to  the  following  altercation 
between  Senators  Douglas  and  Bennett. 

Sen.  Bennett  suggested  the  posslbiUty  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Ctommi&sion  might  be 
found  to  be  the  proper  agency.  In  that  case, 
lie  said,   the  Sen.ite  committee  that  handles 

FTC  matters  ought  to  handle  the  bill  in  the 
first  place. 

Douglas:  "I  anticipated  this  would  be  the 
move  of  the  Senator  from  Utah." 

Bennett:  "This  is  not  the  'move.'  I  am 
Just  raising  the  question.  I  am  not  offering 
any  motion  to  transfer  [the  bill  J." 

Douglas:  "This  is  a  rumbling  of  the  por- 
tent of  the  shape  of  things  to  come.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Utah  will  be  desperately 
anxious  to  get  this  out  from  underneath  the 


Jurisdiction  of  this  IBankine  and  Currency] 
committee,  because  he  knows  there  will  be 
a  good  chance  it  will  be  reported  out  by 
the  full  committee.  He  hopes  to  leave  the 
infant  exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  CX)mmitt«e  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, where  he  hopes  it  would  perish  of 
starvation  and  death." 

Bennett  denied  any  intent  to  move  the 
bill.  And  to  date  he  has  made  no  such 
motion. 

Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sollrtan  (Mo.) . 
a  supporter  of  the  bill  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  would  handle  it  if  it  passes 
the  Senate  and  comes  into  the  House,  likens 
the  worst  aspects  of  credit  abuses  to  dope 
peddlers  pushing  heroin  on  addicts.  The 
borrowing  public  Includes  what  she  calls 
"credit  addicts."  Unarmed  and  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  what  credit  is  costing 
them,  she  says,  they  continue  to  use  credit 
until  they  are  so  badly  extended  that  per- 
sonal bankruptcy  awaits  them. 

Says  she:  "The  credit  addict  would  never 
reach  his  sorry  state  of  the  piling  up  of  debt 
upon  debt  if  there  were  not  so  many  mer- 
chants and  lending  insliiutions  willing  to 
tempt  him  and  play  along  with  him,  con- 
tributing to  his  addiction,  in  the  knowledge 
that  a  gnrnlshment  or  a  suit  in  a  magistrate's 
cotirt  will  get  the  money  back  plus  a  usurious 
interest  rate  besides." 

The  familiar  ads  of  lenders  to  lend  you 
money  to  get  out  of  debt  (!)  demonstrates 
that  the  lending  business  Itself  recognizes 
that  the  debt-ridden  now  number  so  many 
that  they  are  a  new,  prime,  national  con- 
sumer group. 

In  the  last  20  years,  long-term  consumer 
credit  lias  increased  943 ';:  :  short  and  inter- 
mediate term  consumer  debt  has  gone  up 
1.247%.  Exclusive  of  mortgages,  U.S.  con- 
sumer debt  is  now  70  billion  dollars,  and  the 
interest  on  It  exceeds  10  billion  dollars  a 
year.  Within  this  huge  fieJd  is  a  consider- 
able segment  of  outright  abuse,  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  combination  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  easy  credit  and  the  concealment  of 
its  cost  in  a  semantic  cloud.  According  to 
the  Douglas  camp  the  Good  Guys  will  profit 
and  the  Bad  Guys  will  suffer  if  all  must  tell 
the  simple  truth.  According  to  the  Bennett 
camp  the  Good  Guys  will  be  burdened  with 
unnecessary  technicalities,  while  the  Bad 
Guys  will  find  ways  to  take  their  victims  in 
if  the  bill  passes. 

Sen.  Bennett  has  often  reiterated  his  lack 
of  objection  to  requiring  lenders  to  state  the 
full  dollars  and  cents  cost  of  finance  charges 
(except  in  cases  where,  as  with  revolving 
charge  accounts,  that  is  Impossible.) 

But  he  adamantly  opposes  a  legal  require- 
ment to  state  those  charges  as  an  annual  in- 
terest rate,  on  the  grounds  that  the  com- 
plexity of  reporting  would  place  an  unjust 
burden  on  lenders  and  merchants. 

Sen.  Dot;GLAs  as  adamantly  insists  that  the 
interest  rates  can  axid  should  be  stated. 
Their  complexity  is  quite  real  in  thr  field  of 
pure  mathematics,  he  feels,  but  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  where  it  Is  standard  practice  to 
round  off  unmanageable  numbers,  the  com- 
plexity is  too  often  a  shield  to  conceal  the 
meaning  of  credit  costs  from  those  who  foot 
the  bill,  while  the  lenders  know  exactly  what 
they're  doing,  complexity  or  no.  He  places 
his  faith  in  the  enforcement  agency  to  see 
that  the  terms  of  enforcement  wouldn't  heap 
impossible  or  costly  burdens  on  lenders  or 
merchants.  Sen.  Bennett,  on  "  the  other 
hand,  has  made  it  plain  that  he  feels  that 
too  many  businessmen  are  already  doing  too 
much  paperwork  for  the  Government  to  per- 
mit him  to  share  that  faith. 

Apparently  the  bill  would  pass  if  the  in- 
terest-rate requirement  were  withdrawn. 
With  the  two  camps  at  loggerheads  on  that 
ixiint,  the  Truth  in  Lending  Bill  now  looks 
forward  to  its  seventh  year  in  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
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CoST-Pwi-$l  Chaut  EteLPS  Estimate  Interest 
Rate  on  Installment  Cbedit 

The  table  (below),  based  on  a  formula 
published  by  the  US.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
shows  the  approximate  co6t-per-$l  (to  1/ 
100th  of  a  cent)  on  Installment  credit  at 
various  rates  of  simple  aimunl  Interest,  to  be 
paid  back  over  various  numbers  of  months. 
Prom  It,  you  can  figure  the  approximate 
annual  Interest  rate  on  any  equal-paymenvs- 
per-month  credit  to  be  paid  back  over  12.  18. 
24.  30  and  36  months. 

Divide  the  amount  of  credit  extended  to 
you  I  the  cash  you  receive,  or  the  purchase 
price  less  any  down  payment  and  or  trade- 
in)  into  the  exotss  you  win  pay  back  over 
that  amount.  The  answer  l.s  your  credit  cost 
per  $1.  Find  the  ne;ire-;t  figure  to  It  In  the 
column  headed  by  the  number  of  months  you 
will  make  payments.  The  Interest  rate  ap- 
pearing on  the  same  line  Is  the  approximate 
simple  annual  rate  charged  you. 

Example:  You  are  offered  a  loan  Of  $551  to 
repay  at  $50  a  month  for  12  months.  You'd 
pay  back  a  total  of  $600.  which  Is  $49  more 
than  you  borrowed  Your  loan  ($661)  goes 
into  your  credit  cost  ($49)  about  .0889  times. 
That's  your  credit  cost  per  $1  over  the  whole 
payment  period.  Looking  down  the  column 
labeled  "12  months"  you  find  the  figure  .0867 
'  oppoeUe  "16'^  "  The  simple  annual  Interest 
rate  on  your  credit  Is  slightly  over  IQ"',;. 

Cost  per  $t  on  selected  installment  cret'.it 


Rnte 

Months 

(percent) 

12 

18 

24 

30 

:tfi 

s 

$ans2ft 

.0433 

.0542 

.0650 

.0788 

.0867 

.0975 

.1084' 

.1192 

.1300 

.1408 

.  1517 

.1625 

.1733 

.  Ig.W 

.I8S0 

.20.W 

.2167 

$a0475 
.0633 
.0792 
.09,50 
.1108 
.1267 
.1425 
.1584 
.1742 
.1900 
.2058 
.  2217 
.2375 
.2533 
.2692 
.JSfX) 
.3008 
.3166 

$0  0625 
.0833 
.1042 
.12,W 
.1458 
.1667 
.  1875 
.2084 
.•2292 
.'2500 
.2708 

.  'jon 

.  3125 
.33:13 

,  3542 
.37  SO 
.39.58 
.4166 

$0.0775 
.1083 

.1292 
.15.10 
.1808 
.  '2067 
.2325 
.2584 
.'2842 
.3100 

.3;«« 

.3617 
.387.1 
.4133 
.4392 
.46.10 
.4908 
.5166 

$a0925 

8 

10 

12 

.1233 

.  1.142 
.  I«,V) 

14 

.  21.'>H 

IS 

.  24H7 

18.. 

.2775 

20 

22...— 

.  3<«4 
.  3.'W2 

24 

.37ilt) 

26 

28 

80 

82 

.4008 
.  4.317 

.  4fi21 

.4«a 

84 

.5242 

36 

.  ,15,'.0 

38 

.18.18 

40 

.6106 

TRUTH  IN  LENDING:  WHY  QUIBBLE 
ABOUT  A  MERE  $1,305? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  the  well-known  local  essayist,  Mr. 
Bill  Gold,  has  an  Interesting  commen- 
tary entitled  "Why  Quibble  About  a 
Mere  $1,306  '  He  gives  an  account  of 
an  advertisement  for  a  small  loan  which 
was  misleading,  to  say  the  least,  about 
the  true  costs  of  credit.  The  friend  who 
told  Mr.  Gold  about  hLs  efforts  to  protest 
the  misleading  statement  of  credit  costs 
reported  that  he  received  no  satisfactory 
answer  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission or  from  anyone  else. 

May  I  .suRgpst  to  Mr.  Gold  that  his 
friend,  and  his  friend's  friends  who  are 
concerned  about  misleading  statements 
of  finance  costs,  apply  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  for 
relief.  There  resides  in  that  committee, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  there  is  bottled 
up  in  that  committee,  the  truth-in-lend- 
mg  bill.  The  truth-in-lending  bill  has 
a  simple  purpose.  It  would  require  that 
a  borrower  or  one  who  buys  goods  on  the 
installment  plan,  be  told  the  true  cost  of 
the  finance  charges,  both  in  dollars  ar^d 
as  an  annual  rate  on  the  unpaid  balance. 

In  its  current  weekly  bulletin,  the 
American  Bankers  Association  says  that 


the  truth-ln-lending  bill  is  dead.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  bottled  up  in  the  commit- 
tee, but  I  would  inform  the  ABA.  Mr. 
Gold,  and  others — and  there  are  millions 
of  others  interested  in  this  question — 
that  the  bill  is  not  dead.  The  day  is  very 
close  when  the  rapidly  growing  demand 
of  the  public  for  this  protection  will 
awaken  the  bill  from  its  committee-en- 
forced slumber. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Gold's 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
19.  1966. 

Why  Quibble  Abotjt  a  Mere  $1305? 
(By  BUI  Gold) 

A  circular  from  a  local  loan  company  came 
Into  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  mine.  The 
advertisement  offered  to  lend  money  at  "a 
flat  6  per  cent  rate."  with  no  hidden  charges. 
So  my  friend  accepted  the  Invitation  to 
phone  for  additional  details.  He  said  he'd 
like  to  borrow  $2000  for  five  years  and  repay 
the  loan  with  regular  monthly  Installments. 
How  much  would  that  run  F>er  montli? 

The  answer  was:  "That  will  be  only  $60.18 
per  month." 

My  friend  multiplied  60  months  times 
$60  18.  "Goodness."  he  said.  "I'd  be  pay- 
ing back  $3610.80  for  the  $2000.  That's  not 
6   per  cent." 

■It's  what  Is  known  as  a  6  per  cent  dis- 
count loan,"  was  the  reply. 

My  friend  asked  for  a  breakdown  of 
perclsely  how  the  credit  charges  were  fig- 
ured, and  this  Is  what  he  waa  told:  Interest 
at  6  per  cent  for  5  years  comes  to  30  per 
cent  of  $3610,  or  $1083.  "Closing  cosU"  are 
$139.  Life  Insurance  Is  $180.  Health  and 
accident  Insurance  Is  $135.  And  then  there's 
a  "service  charge  "  of  $72.  This  brings  the 
total    to   $3610.      Q    E.   D. 

My  friend  happens  to  be  in  the  Govern- 
ment. He's  one  of  the  people  President 
Johnson  hopes  Is  doing  something  to  help 
low-income  citizens.  So  he  fired  off  a  letter 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  pointing 
out  that  a  trxie  6  per  cent  rate  on  the  unpaid 
balance  would  cost  $305  for  five  years,  not 
$1610. 

"This  is  an  add-on  loan,  not  a  discount 
loan."  he  said,  "and  the  effective  coet  of 
the  credit  Is  about  32  per  cent  of  the  unpaid 
balance  per  annum,  not  6  per  cent." 

The  United  States  Government  Organiza- 
tion Manual  says  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission: "Although  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission are  many  and  varied  under  the 
lilatutes.  the  foundation  of  public  policy 
underlying  all  these  duties  Is  essentially  the 
same:  to  prevent  the  free  enterprise  system 
from  being  stifled  or  fettered  by  monopoly  or 
corrupted  by  unfair  or  deceptive  trade  prac- 
tices" 

However,  the  FTC  has  never  been  known  as 
an  agency  that  responds  alertly  to  com- 
plaints of  this  kind.  After  due  deliberation, 
the  FTC  decided  to  get  rid  of  the  complaint 
by  forwarding  it  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Nothing  further  has  been  heard  from  it 
since  then.  If  President  Johnson  is  Inter- 
ested In  finding  out  what  happened  to  the 
complaint,  a  good  place  to  begin  Investigat- 
ing might  be  In  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 


THE  ARID  LANDS  OF  IDAHO  AS  A 
POTENTIAL  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  arid  lands  in  my  State  of  Idaho  offer 
a  magnificent  potential  for  agricultural 
development.  This  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. In  the  southern  half  of  the  State 
over  3  million  acres  have  been  developed 
for  Irrigation.    Federal  help  through  the 


U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  h£is  con- 
tributed much  of  this  developmei.t. 

Continued  Interdependent  development 
of  our  land  and  water  resources  Is  de- 
manded to  meet  our  future  needs.  Plan- 
ning for  this  purpose  must  be  as  broad 
and  as  encompassing  as  our  foresight  will 
allow.  In  Idaho,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation is  now  actively  studying  a  wide 
range  of  proposals  which  when  put  Into 
effect  will  move  the  Snake  River  Basin 
much  closer  to  the  goal  of  comprehen- 
sive land  and  water  development. 

However.  I  feel  It  should  b^  pointed 
out  that  fully  one-half  of  all  the  acre- 
age in  southern  Idaho  which  has  already 
been  reclaimed  has  been  brought  under 
cultivation  entirely  through  the  effort.^ 
of  private  enterprise.  Private  develop- 
ment has  added  several  hundred  million 
dollars  to  Idaho's  agricultural  wealtli. 
This  new  wealth  has  been  produced 
without  having  to  use  tax  money  Quite 
the  contrary  It  has  added  new  sources 
of  tax  revenue  to  the  rolls. 

Private  enterprise  should  be  allowed 
to  go  ahead  immediately  where  it  can 
complement  public  programs  to  make 
the  desert  land  productive.  With  the 
effort  to  bring  new  Federal  projects  into 
being.  It  Is  shortsighted  to  obstruct  pri- 
vate development.  But  such  develop- 
ment In  Idaho  is  being  frustrated. 

The  Desert  Land  Act  gives  the  private 
Individual  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
entry  on  qualifying  public  land,  to  im- 
prove the  land  and  ultimately  to  acquire 
a  patent  to  It.  There  are  hundreds  of 
citizens  In  Idaho  right  now  with  pend- 
ing applications  for  entries.  They  are 
ready  and  willing  to  develop  the  land 
through  their  own  efforts  with  their  own 
money.  But  these  applications  are  be- 
ing held  up.  They  are  being  held  up 
while  the  Department  of  Interior  is  en- 
gaged in  a  drawn-out  procedure  to  de- 
cide whether  to  reverse  Itself  on  some 
entries  It  has  already  permitted. 

Recently  a  hearing  examiner  for  tl^e 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  held  that 
the  Indian  Hill  project  In  Idaho  violates 
the  law.  The  examiner's  decision  is  be- 
ing reviewed  by  the  Secretary.  I  have  no  , 
desire  to  question  or  even  evaluate  tlie 
legal  aspects  of  this  case.  But  I  do  think 
It  is  proper  to  point  out  that  the  entry- 
men  involved  were  initially  given  the  go- 
ahead  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  have  already  developed  the 
land.  The  land  is  being  fanned.  Over  a 
million  dollars  has  been  invested. 

The  applications  for  entry  on  the  In- 
dian Hill  lands  were  filed  in  1961.  On 
August  21,  1964,  Secretary  Udall  in  giv- 
ing approval  to  the  entrymen  of  this 
development  said: 

This  project  represents  private  initiative 
at  work  with  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments in  the  best  American  tradition. 

According  to  the  Interior  Department 
press  release : 

Secretary  Udall  stressed  that  every  such 
development  proposal  for  public  domain  land 
will  have  to  stand  on  Its  own  merits.  "Such 
factors  as  development  plans  and  contracts 
between  parties  must  be  Judged  individually 
In  each  case."  he  said. 

Now.  nearly  2  years  later,  it  is  apparent 
there  has  been  a  retreat  from  this  sound 
doctrine.    Each  application  is  not  being 


prcccs.sed  expeditiou.sly  according  to  its 
own  merits.  Development  plans  and 
contracts  are  not  being  actively  judfred 
individually  in  each  case.  The  Depart- 
ment is  holding  applications  in  abeyance 
while  the  merits  of  its  own  previous  de- 
cisions are  debated.  Foreseen  apparent- 
ly is  an  eventual  precedent  setting  legal 
decision.  In  this  regard.  Secretary  Udall 
lias  more  recently  said: 

Legal  determinations  will  have  a  wide- 
spre.id  effect. 

One  widespread  effect  now  is  economic 
penalty  to  present  applicants.  Many  of 
Uiem  have  arranged  development  funds 
liiat  are  costing  tlicm  money  during  this 
delay.  Communities  want  to  make  plans 
for  expansion  so  they  may  serve  the  new 
developers.  Each  year  that  these  entries 
are  held  up  is  costing  the  people  of  Idaho 
$20,800,000  In  crop  production,  $231,000 
in  tax  payments  and  3.478  jobs.  Soi'th- 
ern  Idaho  Is  not  a  hiph-lncome  area. 

Tlius,  the  situation  is  a  very  unhappy 
one.  But  in  a  recent  letter  to  mc  the 
Secretao'  notes  that  now  the  Depart- 
ment has  "found  it  ncccs-sary  to  proceed 
against  another  group. "  The  group  to 
which  he  has  reference  are  again  entr>'- 
men  who  already  have  been  allowed  by 
the  Department  to  bring  a  sizable  devel- 
opment into  being  and  have  already  ex- 
pended a  large  amount  of  money. 

One  would  think  thai  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  applications  In  tlie  first 
place  would  reveal  any  possible  legal 
complications.  It  would  seem  'x)  me  that 
the  Department  should  be  able  to  find 
out  all  the  relevant  facts  at  the  outset. 
Furthermore,  I  seriously  question  that 
several  years  are  needed  to  mal:e  a  sound 
determination  on  a  desert  land  applica- 
tion. 

The  law  provides  that  men  of  good 
faith  may  obtain  desert  entry  allowances. 
The  intent  in  framing  the  law  was  cer- 
tainly that  each  application  be  ^Iven 
prompt  consideration.  Between  500  and 
600  cases  In  Idaho  have  been  pending 
for  over  2  years.    Some  relief  is  overdue. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Department 
should  make  its  policy  sufficiently  clear 
to  preclude  men  borrowing  money  with 
false  expectations  and  then  having  to 
face  serious  financial  hardship  because 
of  protracted  delays. 

Land  qualifying  for  eniry  under  tlie 
Desert  Land  Act  can  add  immense  pro- 
ductivity when  development  Ls  allowed 
to  move  forward.  Vigorous  effort  should 
be  expended  to  remove  the  ro.'xdblocks  In 
the  way  of  such  development  as  soon  as. 
possible. 

Two  recent  editorials,  one  from  the 
Idaho  Statesman  of  Boi.se  on  June  12. 
and  another  from  the  Times  News  of 
Twin  Falls  on  June  24,  discuss  this  mat- 
ter. I  ask  unaiiimous  con.oent  that  they 
be  included  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Sunday  Statesman, 

June  12.  1966] 
iNoiAN    Hill,    Saylor    Creek    Reclamation 

DEI.AYED  'While  Government  Debates  Legal 

Technicalities 

A  Bureau  ot  Land  Management  hearing 
examiner  declares  the  3.700-acre  Indian  Hill 
desert  land  reclamation  project  near  Ham- 


mett  Is  Illegal  and  should  revert  to  the  BLM 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  ihe  Department  of 
Interior. 

The  bureau  has  filed  contests  against  12 
desert  land  entrymen  on  the  3.500-acre  Saylor 
Creek  project  near  Glenns  Ferry.  The  allega- 
tion similar  to  tliat  of  the  Owyhee  County 
project,  states  that  the  entrymen  did  not 
act  in  good  faith  and  assigned  their  lands 
to  a  corporation. 

Those  Involved  have  the  recourse  to  appeal 
the  hearing  examiner's  decision  to  the  secre- 
tary of  interior.  A  federal  court  test  may 
result.  There  Is  also  indication  that  the 
federal  government  may  be  performing  an 
Injustice  to  those  who  seek  to  reclaim  the 
Indian  Hill  and  Saylor  Creek  arid  lands.  A 
skeptic  would  also  look  for  unforeseen  polit- 
ical conElderations. 

Hearing  Examiner  Dent  B.  Dalby  of  Salt 
Lake  City  concluded  that  the  Intentions  of 
the  entrymen  In  the  Indian  Hill  venture  were 
good  back  in  1961  when  they  filed  their 
claims.  Their'  plan  appeared  practical  and 
was  supported  with  financial  ability.  Ac- 
cording to  Dalby.  the  entrymen  decided 
originally  to  get  their  money  for  the  de- 
velopment from  the  federal  government.  On 
Feb.  12.  1963,  they  abandoned  their  ef- 
forts and  decided  to  follow  another  course 
through  private  financing. 

In  the  Indian  Hill  case,  Dalby  found  no 
evidence  of  written  documents  which  showed 
that  the  entrymen  would  seU  their  land  after 
patent  for  $10  an  acre  to  a  corporation.  The 
examiner  would  leave  to  the  courts  the 
decision  .ts  to  whether  an  informal  agree- 
ment had  been  made,  raising  doubts  as  to 
the  legality. 

Once  an  application  for  land  Is  granted 
by  the  BLM,  the  entryman  has  five  years  to 
develop  his  claim.  If  by  that  time  he  has 
not  e.ccomplished  the  proper  work  In  getting 
water  to  the  land,  his  claim  reverts  to  the 
government. 

The  BLM  understands  that  a  cooperative 
effort  is  needed  for  such  areas  as  Indian  Hill 
and  Hammett.  Reclamation  of  a  section  of 
land  is  too  costly  for  an  individual  to  under- 
take. If  the  claimant  can  alicrn  himself 
with  private  capital  furnished  through 
corporate  or  cooperative  holding  companies, 
he  can  more  readily  develop  his  acreage. 

Most  of  the  expense  involved  in  these  two 
projects  Is  in  pumping  costs.  The  water 
must  be  lifted  from  the  Snake  River  to  the 
acreage.  This  moved  the  private  corporation 
into  the  picture,  with  ample  finances,  to  in- 
stall the  co.5tly  pumping  services  without 
delay  and  bring  water  to  the  land. 

If  the  legality  of  the  Owyhee  and  Elmore 
reclamation  projects  is  to  be  tested  at  this 
late  date,  then  the  BLM  should  not  delay  In 
allowing  applications  in  other  areas.  And 
the  government  should  satisfy  applicants 
that  their  obligations  can  be  met  through 
private  interests.  Including  development 
companies. 

If  there  Is  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of 
applicants'  agreements  with  holding  com- 
panies, then  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment should  provide  more  rapid  service  In 
testing  the  legality.  The  secretary  of  interior 
surely  understands  that  few  individual 
claimitnts — whether  mining  prospectors  or 
reclamatlonists — can  hardly  pay  the  costs  of 
appearing  before  the  federal  court. 

This  seems  to  be  also  a  test  case  on  the 
Great  Society.  People  who  are  willing  to 
work  digging  the  sou  and  bringing  water  t<5 
640  acres  of  arid  land,  thus  contributing  to 
the  economy,  are  set  back  financially  before 
the  project  even  gets  under  way.  If  they 
must  rely  on  the  federal  treasury  for  a  loan, 
they  are  still  shackled  and  face  a  mountain 
of  red  tape  and  vicious  delays  which  tax  the 
ability  of  any  man  to  remain  prosperous 
while  Investing. 

If  there  is  a  doubt  on  legality,  of  course, 
the  government  is  obliged  to  question.  But 
the  machinery  must  be  run  expedltloufily. 


The  secretary  of  interior  should  show  more 
Interest  toward  private  development  and  fi- 
nancing. Too  many  reclamation  projects  to 
other  areas  of  the  country  have  been  success- 
fully completed  by  the  claimants  within  the 
five-year  period,  but  the  developers  then  find 
they  are  unable  to  get  out  from  under  finan- 
cial encumbrances.  Nor  can  they  make  a 
living  farming  on  the  section  of  land. 

Some  relief  is  due  before  these  arid  areas 
become  marked  as  objects  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  government  must  meet  the  same 
standards  of  reason  and  prudence  as  the 
applicants. 

Undue  delay  cannot  be  tolerated. 

|Prom  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)   Times-News, 


June  24.  19661 
Land   Dilemma 


The  Indian  Hill  desert  lands  case  in  Owy- 
hee County  poses  a  real  dilemma.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  has  determined 
that  tne  developirtent  was  achieved  through 
illegal  means.  Basically,  the  case  Involves 
what  the  bureau  has  ruled  is  misuse  of  des- 
ert land  entries.  The  bureau  points  out 
that  the  desert  land  entry  was  designed  as  a 
means  for  an  Individual  to  reclaim  320  acres 
of  land,  or  a  couple  to  reclaim  a  full  section 
of  land.  In  the  Indian  Hill  case,  some  3,700 
acres  of  land  are  being  operated  as  a  single 
unit. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  those  who 
filed  the  desert  land  entries  have  said  they 
thought  they  were  Joining  forces  In  order  to 
cut  down  on  high  costs  of  reclamation. 
■Water  is  pumped  from  Snake  River  to  a  point 
where  it  can  be  used  for  gravity  Irrigation  In 
many  cases.  The  ptunp  installation  is  a 
huge,  costly  project  that  serves  the  land  lo- 
cated on  the  plateau  above  Snake  River. 

Literally  hundreds  of  desert  land  are.os  In 
the  general  region  have  been  pending  for 
months  as  the  bureau  works  Its  way  though 
the  ins  and  out  of  the  Indian  Hill  case. 
Those  who  filed  the  entries  are  understand- 
ably restive  about  the  long  delay  in  deciding 
whether  they  should  get  approval  to  start 
farming.  Presumably  most  of  the  desert  land 
entries  would  be  developed  in  a  similar 
fashion  to  the  methods  ured  In  the  Indian 
Hill  district. 

£■0  what  happens  now?  The  plant  farms 
already  in  operation  on  the  Owyhee  County 
plateau  are  being  worked.  Further  litiga- 
tion Is  a  foregone  conclusion  and  It's  any- 
one's guess  when  the  final  court  decision  will 
be  forthcoming.  But  If  the  final  decision 
goes  against  those  who  filed  the  desert  land 
entries,  what  happens?  Certainly  the  gov- 
ernment wotildn't  order  the  productive  acres 
abandoned  to  become  desert  again.  Nor 
could  the  Individual  entrymen  install  in- 
dividual pumping  systems  to  lift  water  from 
Snake  River. 

These  Indian  Hill  lands  are  being  farmed 
because  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
gave  permission  to  entrymen  to  start  farm- 
ing operations  Presumably  initial  applica- 
tions had  to  specify  the  source  of  water,  so 
It  could  be  assumed  there  was  no  attempt  at 
subterfuge.  However,  the  go-ahead  from  the 
bureau  couldn't  be  construed  as  permission 
to  violate  any  specifications  of  the  desert  en- 
try law. 

The  Bure.-iU  of  Land  Management  has  been 
angling  for  return  of  these  developed  land."; 
to  control  of  the  bureau  That  would  mess 
up  the  situation  good  and  proper.  Such  ac- 
tion probably  would  lead  to  a  new  series  of 
lawsuits  as  entrymen  sought  to  regain  their 
huge  initial  cost^.  Regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens. It's  doubtful  If  everyone  will  be  sat- 
isfied 

Perhaps  the  basic  fault  for  such  Incidents 
as  the  Indian  Hill  case  lies  In  the  nation's 
outmoded  laws  dealing  with  public  lands. 
A  study  on  revising  those  laws  has  started, 
but  results  probably  are  etiU  some  distance 
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In  the  future  In  the  meantime,  the  public 
win  hear  a  lot  about  the  Indian  Hill  land 
rtUemma. 


June  1966,  a  $15,000  application  by 
Sam  Houston  State  College  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regular  degree  program 
for  law  enforcement  as  a  profession. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plea.sed  to  note  the  progress  made  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  initiating  the 
programs  set  out  in  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  which  we  passed  into  law 
last  year 

The  act  allows  our  Justice  Department 
to  work  with  State  and  local  ofiBcers  In 
the  training  of  local  law-enforcement 
personnel.  It  also  provides  for  exchanges 
of  advice  and  methods  among  the  Na- 
tion's law  officers  .so  the  effective  meas- 
ures of  one  jurisdiction  will  be  shared 
with  other  jurisdictions. 

The  need  for  this  program  Is  clear. 
Today  we  are  in  an  era  when  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  must  be  considered  a 
profession  and  supported  by  the  public 
as  such. 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
State  criminal  code  provisions  have  in- 
troduced a  degree  of  complexity  hereto-- 
fore  unknown  into  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement. Technological  Innovations 
have  become  so  important  in  the  detec- 
tion and  prevention  of  crime,  that  an 
officer  must  be  fully  competent  in  their 
use  if  he  is  to  be  an  effective  law  enf orcei . 

Since  the  modern  law-enforcement  of- 
ficer is  faced  with  the  problems  and  obli- 
gations of  a  professional,  it  seems  only 
reasonable  that  he  be  provided  the  train- 
ing opportunities  of  a  professional.  Tho 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  will  do 
much  to  make  this  needed  training; 
possible. 

My  State  is  both  plea.'ied  and  proud  t<i 
be  a  part  of  this  program.  As  a  forme;' 
frontier  State,  Te.xas  always  has  ap- 
preciated the  need  for  a  trained  and 
effective  law  enforcement- body.  A  $37.- 
350  grant  t-o  Rice  Unlver.sity  has  already 
been  approved  for  the  establishment  o' 
a  program  for  the  detection  of  potential 
community  violence. 

Following  is  a  list  of  applications  mad(! 
for  a.ssistance  under  the  Law  Enforce-- 
ment  Assistance  Act  In  the  State  o;' 
Texas. 

December  1965,  a  $34,285  application 
by  the  University  of  Texas  Sociology  De- 
partment for  a  juvenile  delinquency  re- 
search project. 

January  1966.  a  $17,000  application  by 
the  Texas  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment OfBcers  to  study  standards  and  ed- 
ucation of  personnel:  a  $47,000  applica- 
tion by  the  Texas  Department  of  Cor- 
rections for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
Inmates  and  how  often  they  return;  $50.- 
000  application  by  the  Houston  Police 
Department  to  establish  a  center  for  the 
study  of  criminal  law  for  officers; 

February  1966,  a  $35,800  application  by 
Howard  County  Junior  College  for  the 
Southwest  Academy  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment, open  to  all  law-enforcement  ofQ- 
cers  In  Texas,  but  especially  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  State;  a  $50,000  2-year 
application  by  the  Southwest  Legal 
Foundation  for  the  Southwest  Law  Eii- 
forcement  Institute;  a  $37,800  applica- 
tion by  Texas  Southern  University  for  a 
study  of  capital  punishment  in  murder 
and  rape  cases  from  1924  to  1965; 


FROM     rWO    TO     DA     NANG:     CON- 
TINUING SEABEE  SAGA 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  saga  of  the  Seabces,  the 
Navy's  construction  battalion,  was  elo- 
quently told  in  the  pages  of  the  June  27 
National  Observer. 

The  article  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  William  Daffron.  who  is  cur- 
rently on  civilian  assignment  with  the 
Navy. 

The  author  of  the  National  Observer 
piece.  Peter  T.  Chew,  points  out: 

There  are  5.000  Seabees  In  South  Vietnam 
who  have  been  quietly  bviUdlng  a  reputa- 
tion as  hard  workers  and  hard  fighters  (one 
Seabce  has  been  nominated  for  the  Medal 
of  Honor)  for  being,  like  their  forerunners, 
masters  of  Improvisation  and  "scrounging" 
of  materials  and  equipment  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

And  Indeed,  getting  the  job  done  is 
their  passion  and  their  purpose. 

I  ask,  Mr  President,  ,that  the  National 
Observer  article  be  printed  in  the 
CoNCRESsioN.AL  RECORD  With  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

From  Iwo  to  Da  Nang;  Continuing  Seabee 
Saga — With  Their  Old  Friends,  the  Ma- 
rines. They  Battle  Enemy  While  Buu.d- 
ING  Bases 

(By  Peter  T.  Chew) 
"The  admiral  Just  dropped  around 

to  chat  the  other  night. 
Said  he,  'Now  boy.s  you're  here  to  work, 
but  you've  been  trained  to  fight. 
So  if  there's  any  trouble,  don't  stop 

to  put  on  your  Jeans  .  .  . 
Just  drop  your  tools  and  grab  your  guns 
— and   piolect    those   poor   Marines!'" 
— Old  Seabee  Song. 

Da  Nang.  .Sf>tiTH  Vietnam. — Not  long  ago, 
same  grimy,  shirtless  Seabees  here  were  carv- 
ing a  ro.^d  through  dense  Jungle  growth  near 
the  crest  of  Monkey  Mountain,  a  sheer,  2,000- 
foot  peak  named  for  the  outsLzed  baboons 
who  prowl  Its  flanks,  along  with  Viet  Cong 
probers.  It  was  130  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the 
baking  sun,  and  perspiration  was  streaming 
from  the  Seabees'  .salt-caked  backs.  Their 
weapons,  as  always,  were  close  at  hand  A 
crudely  lettered  sign,  propped  beside  a  rock 
crusher,  read:  ""Vour  tax  dollars  at  work. 
This  road  built  by  the  Seabees  for  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  United  States 
M.irlnes." 

Suddenly  a  shiny  clean  Huey  helicopter 
swooped  down  In  their  midst  In  a  swirl  of  hot 
dust  Out  stepped  Lieut  Gen.  Victor  H.  Kru- 
lak.  commander  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force, 
Pacific,  who  had  come  to  Inspect  the  Hawk 
antiaircraft  batteries  on  the  mountain  and 
to  cht-ck  on  the  road's  progress. 

After  a  quick  briefing,  the  general  singled 
out  a  young  Seabee  on  the  edge  of  the  group 
and  asked  with  a  straight  face:  "How  do  you 
tell  these  Seabees  from  the  baboons?" 

"No  problem,  sir,"  the  Seabee  shot  back. 
"The  Seabees  are  smoking  cigars." 

The  general  looked  around  him:  Every  Sea- 
bee In  sight  was  smoking  a  cigar.  TTie  gen- 
eral smiled,  climbed  Into  his  Huey  and  was 
gone. 

ROUGH,    tough,    loyal 

Tlie  young  man's  Insouciance  was  In  the 
best  Seabee  tradition.  During  the  second 
World  War.  Rear  Adm.  O.  O  "Scrappy"  Kess- 


Ing  said  of  the  Seabees:  "They're  a  rough, 
tough,  loyal,  efficient  bunch  of  men  who  dont 
give  a  damn  for  anything  but  doing  the  Job 
and  getting  the  war  over." 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  5,000  Seabees 
here  in  South  Vietnam  who  have  been 
quietly  building  a  reputation  as  hard  work- 
ers and  hard  fighters  (one  Seabee  has  been 
nominated  for  the  Medal  of  Honor);  for 
being,  like  their  forerunners,  masters  of  Im- 
provisation and  "scroungers"  of  materials 
and  equipment  to  get  the  Job  done 

Seabee  enlisted  men  are  members  of  the 
US.  Navy's  Mobile  Construction  Battalions 
or  "MCBs."  of  which  there  are  seven  In  South 
Vietnam:  Four  here  In  Da  Nang.  two  In  Chu 
Lai,  and  one  In  Phu  Hal.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  Seabee  technical  assistance 
t^ams — "the  Navy's  Peace  Corps" — composed 
o'  one  officer  and  12  enlisted  men.  working  In 
Isolated  hamlets,  building  bridges,  dlgprinc 
wells,  training  the  villagers  In  construction 
techniques,  and  carrying  out  other  clvlc- 
actlon  programs 

These  Mobile  Construction  Battalions  are 
self-sufficient  units  geared  to  move  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice:  They  contain  their  own 
medics,  paymasters,  chaplains,  and  the  like; 
they  carry  their  own  light  construction 
equipment  and  weaponry. 

THE  PRIMARY  JOB 

Once  the  battalion  reaches  a  Job  site,  they 
dig  and  man  their  own  bunkers,  they  patrol. 
and  fight  beside  other  US  troops  when  the 
occasion  calls.  Their  primary  mission,  how- 
ever,  is  to  build-  Air  strips,  piers,  canton- 
ments, roads,  field  hospitals,  covered  storage 
areas. 

Each  Seabee — be  he  steamfltter,  steel  work- 
er, "construction  stiff,"  plumber — must  un- 
dergo Marine  combat  training  so  that  he  can, 
If  he  must,  fight  to  protect  what  he  builds. 
Partly  because  of  this,  the  Seabee  enlisted 
man  more  closely  resembles  the  U  S.  Marine 
than  he  does  his  counterpart  In  the  fleet 
Navy.  Then  again,  the  Seabees'  comradeship 
with  the  Marines  has  deep  roots,  stemming 
back  to  the  violent  island  battles  of  the 
South  Pacific  during  the  last  World  War 
Theirs  Is  an  enthusiastic  mutual  admiration 
society. 

Early  In  May  of  1965,  Seabees  landed  with 
the  Marines  on  the  blinding  hot  sands  south 
of  here,  at  a  spot  the  Marines  were  to  name 
Chu  Lai.  Working  night  and  day.  the  Sea- 
bees laid  down  a  tactical  airstrip  of  aluminum 
planking.  Within  three  weeks.  Marine  fight- 
er planes  were  whistling  down  the  met^il  run- 
way, screaming  Into  the  air  Just  above  the 
heads  of  Seabees  tolling  at  the  far  end. 

Because  dysentery  Is  such  a  serious  prob- 
lem, the  Marines  try  to  establish,  whenever 
po.sslb!e,  temporary,  cement-floored  mes,=  fa- 
cilities, even  In  the  midst  of  search-and-clear 
operations.  Consequently,  the  Seabees  often 
find  themselves  building  these  pedestrian 
structures  while  fire  fights  rage  all  around 
them. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  group  of  Seabees  vol- 
unteered for  such  an  assignment  In  the  foot- 
hills north  of  Chu  Lai  where  the  1st  Bat- 
talion, 5th  Marines,  was  heavily  engaged  with 
the  enemy. 

everything  was  going  orr 

"Our  second  morning  on  the  Job,  the  Ma- 
rines trapped  200  Viet  Cong  on  the  far  side 
of  the  hill  where  we  were  building  the  gal- 
ley." recalls  BUI  Haven,  a  Seabee  builder 
first  class.  "Prom  8:30  till  noon,  everjthlng 
veiis  going  off:  Mortars,  recolUess  rifles,  howit- 
V  zcrs.  I  had  trouble  with  the  men — they  kept 
wanting  to  lay  down  their  hammers  and  get 
in  the  action." 

Haven  Is  a  tough  21 -year  Seabee  veteran 
fom  Bluefleld.  Va.,  with  a  chiseled  face 
turned  black-tan  by  the  sim.  Yet  even  fvr 
the  likes  of  Haven,  the  heat  was  almost  un- 
bearable on  top  of  the  tlnroofed  structura 
at  high  noon. 


"We  took  dozens  of  salt  tablets  all  day 
long  and  every  night  our  backs  were  while 
»ilh  salt  crust." 

Ensign  John  Wilkinson  tells  of  leading  a 
Seabee  work  gang  to  repair  an  eroding  air 
strip  at  Kham  Due.  a  US  Army  Special 
Forces  camp  60  milee  west  of  Chu  hai,  near 
the  Laotian  border. 

•I  had  read  every  word  of  The  Green 
Bercta."  said  the  spirited  young  officer,  "and 
Kliam  Due  was  It  in  every  detail:  A  trian- 
gular-shaped fort  with  sandbagged  walls 
nestled  in  a  little  valley  high  up  in  the 
mountains  with  peaks  sticking  up  on  all 
sides. 

•'We  dug  in  With  some  Nung  guards  out- 
side the  main  camp.  It  was  foggy  for  the 
first  few  hours  every  morning  and  it  was 
rather  hairy  out  there  when  there  was  firing. 
In  order  to  get  sand  for  the  runway,  we 
had  to  drive  down  the  mounUiinside  to  a 
itream  bed.  First  we  put  out  guards  in  the 
bushes  all  the  way  down.  Then  we'd  race 
down,  load  the  sand  as  fast  as  we  could,  and 
come  flying  back  up." 

En,-;lgn  Wilkinson  and  his  men  completed 
the  Job  In  three  weeks,  digging  mortar  pits 
and  extra-deep  bunkers  for  the  Special 
Forces'  men  In  what  little  Bpaie  time  they 
had 

In  March  of  last  year,  there  were  500  U.S. 
Marines  In  South  Vietnam,  controlling  an 
eight-.square-mlle  region  around  the  airstrip 
here  Today  the  more  than  50,000  Marines 
of  Gen.  Lewis  Walt's  3rd  Amphibious  Force 
control  hundreds  of  square  miles,  including 
the  mass  of  the  population  that  lives  along 
the  coast.  To  support  these  men.  four  Sea- 
bee battalions  of  Capt.  Nelson  R  "Andy  "  An- 
derson's 30th  Naval  Construction  Regiment 
(plus  private  contractors)  are  fast  trans- 
forming the  port  of  Da  Nang. 

The  US  Naval  Support  Activity,  a  logis- 
tical unit,  will  spend  nearly  $100000.000  in 
Da  Nang  this  year,  dredging  three  deep- 
water  piers,  constructing  LST  ramps  In  the 
Tourane  River,  building  acre  upon  acre  of 
Butler  building  covered  storage  areas. 

You  find  Seabees  everywhere  you  look.  In- 
volved In  an  infinite  variety  of  Jobs  At  the 
base  of  a  high,  bunker-laced  hill,  which  gets 
consUint  Viet  Cong  attention  on  the  far  side. 
Seabees  are  building  a  6.000-man  amphi- 
theater, a  1.000-man  motion  picture  theater, 
an  enormous  swimming  pool.  Post  Exchange, 
and  other  recreational  facilities  for  the' 
Marines  fighting  nearby.  The  Seabees  have 
built  a  400-bed  air-conditioned  field  hos- 
pital, Butler  buildings,  mess  halls,  "hard- 
back" tents  by  the  hundreds,  LST  piers. 

THE    NIGHTLY    FORAYS 

Chief  Petty  Officer  Claire  Hazen,  Jr.,  of 
Mobile  Construction  Battalion  10,  was  work- 
ing last  week  with  a  group  of  men  In  one  of 
the  hottest  sjxitfi  hereabouts,  headquarters 
of  2nd  Battalion.  9th  Marine  Regiment,  which 
fits  In  a  patch  of  woods  13  miles  south  of  Da 
Nang. 

Every  night  the  Viet  Cong  slip  in  and  mine 
the  dusty  dirt  road  that  winds  from  Route  1 
to  the  headquarters.  And  every  morning, 
the  Marines  sweep  the  road  and  dig  out  the 
mines.  Even  so,  mines  have  blown  up  two 
trucks  and  a  generator,  and  partially  dis- 
abled a  tank  In  recent  weeks. 

The  headquarters  area  Is  a  nasty-looking 
place,  pocked  with  holes  leading  to  under- 
ground tvinnels  that  were  once  used  by  the 
Viet  Cong.  When  the  Marines  took  posses- 
sion, they  removed  six  booby  trap.s,  and  the 
men  still  move  cautiously  down  the  center 
of  the  paths. 

Two  huge  Marine  tanks  sumd  a  quarter- 
mile  away  along  another  woodliiie,  their  bar- 
rels facing  a  sweep  of  open  fields  where  most 
<if  the  Viet  Cong  harassment  has  been  com- 
ing from.  Yet  there  they  were  the  other 
afternixjn:  Hazen  and  his  men.  hammering 
and  sawing  away  in  the  bright  sunshine,  con- 
structing tropical  huts,  shower  facilities,  and 


a  mess  hall,  creating  a  little  enclave  of  sanity 
and  permanence  for  the  Marines. 

"As  soon  as  we  get  the  floors  down,"  Hazen 
noted  with  satisfaction,  "the  Marines  move 
in  off  the  ground;  they  don't  wait  for  us  to 
get  the  roofs  on.  " 

SUBJECT    TO    SNIPER    FIRE 

Chief  Hazen  and  his  men  live  in  tents, 
with  slit  trenches  nearby.  Into  which  they 
dive  when  sniper  fire  gets  Intense  "We  are 
subject  to  sniper  fire  all  the  lime,"  he  says. 
"The  Marines  are  making  a  big  sweep." 

Lieut.  Col.  William  F.  Donahue,  the  Vir- 
ginian who  commands  the  Marine  unit,  re- 
laxed on  a  makeshift  chair  in  the  old  ston 
house  that  serves  as  his  HQ  He  was  wearing 
a  T-shirt  and  fatigue  trousers.  In  one  cor- 
ner, a  creaky  old  fan  stirred  up  the  muggy 
air. 

"Each  of  these  hamlets  around  here.  I'd 
say.  has  2  or  3  or  maybe  10  or  12  Viet  Cong," 
said  the  colonel.  "We  Just  killed  seven  of 
them  today.  How  do  we  know  they  are  Viet 
Cong?  The  only  way  we  can  tell  they're 
VC  Is  If  they  commit  a  hostile  act.  When 
they  shoot  at  us.  we  consider  that  a  hostile 
act.  In  the  daytime,  we  give  them  the  first 
shot." 

The  colonel,  an  unsmiling,  serious  man, 
turned  toward  Chief  Hazen.  "The  Seabees 
are  doing  a  fabulous  Job  for  us.  No  other 
way  to  describe  It." 

Chief  Hazen.  mightily  pleased,  went  back 
to  work 

Another  Seabee  unit.  Mobile  Construction 
Battalion  1.  which  occupies  a  beautiful  white 
sand  beach  on  Da  Nang  Bay.  has  had  some 
interesting  times  lately.  By  day  they  work, 
by  night  they  man  the  bunkers  and  watch 
towers  that  ring  their  compound  Tixiay's 
Seabees  are  far  younger  than  their  forerun- 
ners in  the  last  war — they  average  about  23 
years  of  age — and  some  of  the  Seabees  In 
these  bunkers  must  still  be  in  their  teens. 

READY   FOR  AN   ATTACK 

Just  about  every  night,  the  Marines 
"Whisky"  and  •Kilo"  artillery  batteries 
nearby  shell  the  rldgeline  of  an  adjoining 
mountain.  Flares  arc  through  the  air  On 
the  crest  of  one  of  the  hills  last  week  camped 
a  gang  of  Seabees  from  MCB  1.  tliere  to  build 
a  Hawk  missile  site  for  the  Marines.  The 
two  Marine  batteries  have  them  bracketed  so 
that  they  can  have  immediate  fire  support  In 
event  of  a  Viet  Cong  attack. 

The  other  day.  the  men  of  MCB  1  witnessed 
a  characteristically  ghastly  little  incident  of 
Viet  Cong  terrorism.  Seabee  Lieut  Frank 
Adklns  describes  it  this  w-ay: 

"About  3:30  am  .  we  heard  explosions  In 
the  trash  dump  outside  the  gates  where  there 
are  one  or  two  pieces  of  equipment  Three 
ARVN  soldiers  were  living  out  there  in  a  tent 
with    a    17-year-old    mentally    retarded    boy. 

"The  Cong  slipped  out  of  the  hills,  caught 
the  four  guys  sleeping,  and  threw  grenades 
under  their  cots.  The  blast  killed  them  all, 
throwing  one  through  the  air.  his  undersides 
torn  out. 

•We  found  the  17-year-old  about  eight 
paces  outside  the  tent.  lying  face  down  m  the 
mud.  His  elbow  looked  as  though  a  meat 
cleaver  had  carved  it  off 

"One  o^  the  ARVN  had  taken  grenade  frag- 
ments in  the  head  and  chest :  He  had  four 
separate  holes  In  his  forehead — as  though 
someone  had  driven  them  with  a  ballpoint 
pen. 

•It  had  been  raining  and  when  we  reached 
them,  the  blood  had  collected  in  a  concave 
section  of  tin.  It  was  dripping  like  a  pink 
waterfall.  The  first  of  our  guys  to  reach  the 
scene  got  sick.  Tliere  were  four  dud  Chinese 
grenades  lying  about.  It  all  happened  so 
quickly     The  VC  got  away." 

HELP   FOR   THE    VILLAGERS 
The    Seabees    cannot    figure    out    the    Viet 
Cong's   reasoning:    Except   that   the   Seabees 
and  the  Marines  have  grown  Cose  to  the  peo- 


ple in  the  local  villages  through  their  civic- 
action  programs  Tlie  Marines  are  treating 
the  villagerf  for  bubonic  plague,  which  is 
nearing  epidemic  proportions  The  Seabee 
doctor  and  dentist  of  MCB  1  also  take  cAre  of 
the  local  people,  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
appear  to  appreciate  it.  Perhaps  the  Viet 
Cong  were  trying  to  tell  the  villagers  some- 
thing. 

Every  morning  a  little  South  Vietnamese 
boy  and  his  sister  Join  a  bunch  of  other  chil- 
dren by  the  camp  wire  fence  to  ask  for  candy 
and  food,  and  to  Joke  with  the  Seal>ees. 
■'Their  left  hands  were  cut  off  by  the  Viet 
Cong."  says  Lieutenant  Adkins.  'because 
their  parents  refused  to  pay  their  'taxes, '  " 

For  all  their  hard  work,  the  occasional 
grisly  little  vignettes  of  terror  and  suffering 
they  witness,  and  their  moments  under  fire, 
the  Seabees^  spirit  is  high  Which  is  even 
more  remarkable  when  you  consider  that,  as 
yet.  they  have  no  recreational  facllitieE  Da 
Nang  has  been  off-limits  for  months. 

One  night  last  week,  a  group  of  MCB  1 
chief  petly  officers  got  together  in  a  tent 
beside  the  beach  and  broke  out  a  few  cases 
of  beer. 

Most  of  them  were  in  their  late  40s  or 
mid-50s.  (MCB  1  boasts  one  enlisted  man, 
Ray  C.  "Pappy"  Crlttendon,  a  Negro  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  who  is  66  years  old,  and  a 
great-grandfather.  He  was  42  years  old  when 
he  first  Joined  the  Seabees  in  1942  )  There 
was  Elbert  "Boom  Boom  "  Schloesser.  a 
bearded,  wise-cracking  man  whose  nickname 
derives  from  the  fact  that  he.  like  Captain 
Anderson,  was  an  underwater  demolition 
man  during  the  last  war.  and  explosives 
are  the  love  of  his  life.  There  was  Bob  Teel 
and  his  monkey  "Sam,"  who  Is  quite  a 
character  in  his  own  right  Sam  bares  his 
teeth  angrily  at  everyone  but  Teel;  he  smokes 
clgarets  and  laps  up  warm  beer. 

TIME  TO  SING 

There  was  Joe  "Doc"  Cassidy,  a  medical 
corpsman,  and  half  a  dozen  others.  And 
they  sang  songs  witii  verses  like:  "Oh  mother 
dear,  won't  you  write  our  congressman  and 
get  me  out  of  this  •  •  '."  and  other  songs 
whose  words  don't  bear  repeating 

On  a  recent  Sunday  morning.  Captain 
Anderson  drove  me  up  Monkey  Mountain 
in  his  Jeep.  The  captain  is  wise  and  he  has 
seen  a  lot  of  war.  I  asked  him  how  this  par- 
ticular war  was  going.  His  answer  surprised 
me. 

"If  you  want  my  personal  opinion,  which 
is  all  I  can  give  you — I'm  not  sure  we  haven't 
already  won  It.  You  know  the  British  had 
it  won  in  Malaya  two  years  before  they  real- 
ized It.  Nobody  comes  out  of  the  bushes  to 
tell  you  they're  licked,  you  know.  Now  the 
situation  could  change  overnight,  like  it 
did  in  Korea.  But  I'm  not  convinced  that 
we  cant  starve  'em  out  of  the  woods." 

Then  his  sharp  eye  caught  something  of 
more  immediate  moment — a  rock  crusher  by 
the  side  of  the  road  that  had  broken  down. 
Like  his  Seabees,  that  rock  crusher  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  operating  seven  days  a  week. 
Some  one  would  doubtless  get  a  rocket  from 
the  captain  in  the  morning  for  not  having  it 
repaired. 

It's  to  be  hoped  that  the  Viet  Cong,  peer- 
ing through  their  binoculars  at  Captain  An- 
derson's men  hard  at  work,  sometimes  get 
discouraged.    If  they  don't  they  should. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS   WEEK:    1966 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  this 
week.  July  I"*  throuBh  July  23  is  of  spe- 
cial significance  to  the  American  people 
and  freedom -lovinfi  people  throughout 
the  world  The  third  week  in  July  of 
each  year  has  by  resolution  of  Congress 
been  set  aside  for  the  ob-seivance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  ^ 


^ 
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In  recognition  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  last  Sunday  an  impressive  cere- 
mony was  held  in  Omaha's  beautiful 
Memorial  Park  by  people  who  escaped  to 
America  from  nations  that  have  falen 
under  Communist  rule.  Some  of  the 
participants  appeared  In  their  native 
costumes;  flags  of  oft-forgotten  nations 
were  displayed  h\  a  solemn  ceremony. 

Omaha's  observance  this  year  honored 
not  only  the  victims  of  communism  but 
also  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  One 
of  the  Members  of  this  body,  my  close 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  Carl 
Curtis,  was  the  main  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  his  very  appropriate 
and  stirring  speech,  entitled  "The  Fight 
for  Freedom,"  calling  for  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  for  captive  peoples  everywhere, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Is  based  upon 
a  joint  resolution  approved  on  July  17, 
1959,  and  enacted  as  Public  Law  86-90, 
In  which  Congre.ss  has  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to — 

I.ssvie  a  proclamation  designating  th?  third 
week  In  July.  1959.  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  a  week  with  appio- 
prlate  ceremonies  and  activities.  TLe  Preiil- 
dent  Is  further  authorized  and  request »d 
to  l.ssue  a  similar  proclamation  each  yfar 
until  such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence 
shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  cap*,lve 
nations  of  the  world. 

Congress  has  thus  sensed  the  impor- 
tance of  focusing  the  attention  of  the  f'ee 
world  upon  the  plight  of  the  captive  ra- 
tions. The  compelling  reasons  which 
prompted  it  to  take  this  action  are  point- 
ed out  in  the  body  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  recites  the  fact  that 
the  -'imperiali.stic  policies  of  Communist 
Russia  have  led  through  direct  and  In- 
direct aggression  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  independence"  of  2  .  coun- 
tries. The  countries  listed  are  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia, 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria, 
mainland  China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan. 
Georgia.  North  Korea.  Albania.  Idel- 
Ural.  Tibet.  Cossac'K.ia.  Turkestan,  and 
North  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  further  recites  that 
"since  1918  the  imperialistic  and  aggres- 
sive policies  of  Russian  communism  have 
resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire 
which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  "  It  reminds  us  that 
"these  submerged  nations  look  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  freedom, 
for  leadership  in  bringing  about  their  lib- 
eration and  independence." 

These  are  not  reckless  statements.  Mr. 
President.  They  cannot  be  discounted  as 
exaggerate*  emotional  charges  of  irre- 
sponsible alkrmists.  This  Is  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  speaking  the  cold, 
hard,  unpleasant  truth.  We  must  never 
forget  it.  The  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  helps  us  not  to  forget  It. 

Public  Law  86-90  states  the  case  for 
tlie  millions  of  p>eople  who  are  now  cap- 
tives of  the  Communist  empire.  It  re- 
minds us  that  our  apathy  means  thielr 
despair. 


We  now  have  45  years  of  experience  to 
guide  us  If  we  have  any  doubts  about 
Communist  Russia's  aggressive,  impe- 
rialistic intentions.  By  1921  the  Bolshe- 
viks had  already  crushed  the  independ- 
ence of  Ukraine.  White  Ruthenia.  Arme- 
nia, Georgia,  Idel-Ural,  Cossackia.  and 
Turkestan.  In  1939  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  were  overrun. 

Following  World  War  II  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Bulga- 
ria, and  Albania  were  pulled  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  mainland  of  China 
was  next,  and  in  1948  some  700  million 
Chinese  were  placed  under  the  Commu- 
nist yoke. 

Then  came  East  Germany,  North  Ko- 
rea, Tibet,  and  North  Vietnam.  We  are 
presently  fighting  so  that  South  Vietnam 
will  not  be  unwillingly  added  to  the  list. 

At  no  time  in  history  hBS  so  much  mis- 
ery and  oppression  been  packed  into  so 
few  years.  Never  has  there  been  such  a 
systematic,  determined,  and  ruthless 
suppression  of  human  freedom. 

But,  if  nothing  else,  these  shameful 
years  furnish  us  our  lessons  for  the  fu- 
ture. And  as  we  approach  the  challenges 
of  the  future,  we  know  that  human  na- 
ture Is  on  our  side.  Man  has  an  inborn 
desire  to  be  free.  His  freedom  can  be 
suppressed,  but  his  desire  to  regain  it 
cannot. 

We  also  know,  however,  that  man's  de- 
sire for  freedom  will  soon  turn  to  frus- 
tration unless  he  ha^  hope.  The  captive 
peoples  must  have  reason  to  hope.  They 
must  know  that  although  they  have  been 
silenced,  they  have  not  been  forgotten. 
They  must  know  that  they  will  not  be 
abandoned  for  the  sake  of  the  status  quo 
and  so-called  peaceful  coexistence. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  spark  of  hope 
there  is  a  spark  of  resistance,  and  that 
resistance,  whether  It  be  real  or  poten- 
tial, means  our  security. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  events  of 
the  past  year  have  not  brought  freedom 
and  independence  to  any  of  the  captive 
nations.  Millions  of  people  In  the  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  continue  to 
be  enslaved.  They  are  still  shackled 
under  the  tyranny  and  oppression  which 
they  have  known  for  so  many  years. 
Their  individual  liberties  and  funda- 
mental rights  as  human  beings  are  still 
being  denied.  And.  the  United  Nations 
Charter  which  proclaims  the  principle  of 
"equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoples"  continues  to  be  flouted. 

We  al.so  know  that  the  spirit  of  these 
oppressed  peoples  has  not  been  broken. 
They  have  not  given  up  their  hopes  for 
freedom.  Neither  concrete,  nor  barbed 
wire,  nor  armed  threats  have  been  able 
to  stifle  man's  natural  desire  for  inde- 
pendence. 

In  order  to  preserve  this  spirit  and 
keep  alive  this  spark  of  resistance,  these 
people  of  the  captive  nations  must  know 
that  they  have  not  been  abandoned. 
They  must  have  the  reassurance  of  the 
free  world  that  they  have  not  been  writ- 
ten off  as  a  lost  cause.  To  this  end. 
Captive  Nations  Week  has  made  a  vital 
contribution.  It  serves  as  an  excellent 
means  of  focusing  the  world's  attention 
on  the  plight  of  these  peoples  and  gives 
the  American  people  an  opportunity  to 
manifest  their  concern. 


The  remarks  by  Senator  Carl  Curtis 
in  Omaha  last  Sunday  movingly  ex- 
pressed what  Captive  Nations  Week 
means.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
"The  Fight  for  Freedom"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Fight  for  Freedom 

(Speech  of  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  (Republi- 
can of  Nebraska/  In  Omaha,  Sunday,  July 
17.  1966,  In  connection  with  celebration  of 
Captive  Nations  Week) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladles  and  Gentlemen, 
seven  years  ago  Congress  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  designate  the  third 
week  In  July  of  each  year  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week." 

In  the  first  such  proclamation,  on  July  21, 
1959.  President  Elsenhower  called  attention 
to  the  fact  th6.t  "the  people  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  National  Independence  and  their  Indi- 
vidual liberties  " 

— that,  "citizens  of  the  United  Slates  are 
linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle  i.j 
those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on  every 
continent;" 

— that  It  was  "appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  Dnlted  8tat«a  of  America  for 
their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence." 

Therefore,  he  invited  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  "observe  such 
week  with  proper  ceremonies."  and  urged 
them  to  "study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated Nations  and  to  recommit  themselves 
to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  thoee  captive  nations." 

It  was  the  wish  of  Congress.  formallze<i  In 
the  "Captive  Nations  Resolution,"  th.tt  a 
similar  proclamation  each  year  be  Is.'^ued 
until  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  Captive  Nations  ol 
the  world. 

Once  again,  we  commemorate  the  sad  plight 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  freedom-loving 
peoples  still  the  captives  of  the  Communist 
tyrants.  It  is  most  fitting  that  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  will  be  observed  In  July.  Thl.s  is 
an  historic  month  for  America.  We  also  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  our  great  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  flung  out  to  a  world 
In  1776  that  at  best  was  amazed  at  the  pre- 
stimptuousness  of  these  Colonials  In  defying 
the  power  and  might  of  Britain. 

However.  It  was  not  just  llberty-lovlns; 
Americans  who  responded  to  this  cry.  Your.^ 
men  came  from  all  over  Europe  to  help  these 
Americans   to   fight   for   their   Independence 

Encouraged  and  emboldened  by  victory  In 
America  they  returned  to  their  own  luniis. 
to  Prance.  Ireland,  Germany,  Poland,  tfl  fight 
against  tyrannical  government  and  foreign 
oppressors. 

The  right  of  all  men  to  be  treated  »1th 
honor  and  dignity  by  their  government,  and 
the  rights  of  thoee  with  a  common  culture 
and  history  to  be  self-governing — not  part  of 
a  foreign  empire — became  of  such  paramount 
importance  that  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  never  the  same  again. 

Nor  was  America  ever  the  same.  For  the 
story  of  our  struggle  for  freedom  and  the 
free  society  we  created  made  our  countjy 
a  lodestar.  Decade  after  decade,  people  from 
all  over  the  world  made  the  agonizing  deci- 
sion to  leave  their  farms  and  vlll.iges  and 
friends  and  come  to  America. 

They  came  because  they  wanted  freedom. 
They  blended  their  heritage  Into  American. 
By  some  mysterious  chemistry,  they  also 
kept  alive  the  ideal  of  freedom  In  their 
native  lands.  They  transformed  Americji  w 
that  It  seemed  to  have  sometJiIng  of  every 
race  and  nation  in  the  world.    We  In  America. 


because  we  are  all  immigrants  or  descendants 
of  immigrants  never  forgot  the  corner  of 
the  earth  from  where  cur  iidventurous  fore- 
I.ithers  came. 

This  is  what  President  Eisenhower  meant 
when  he  said  that  "citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and 
principle  to  those  who  love  freedom  on  every 
continent." 

The  Baltic  peoples,  the  Poles,  the  Hun- 
garians, the  Czechs,  the  Slovaks,  the  Croa- 
tions.  the  Bulgarians,  the  Grefks,  the  Ital- 
ian.?, the  Germans,  the  Iri.sh.  all  strove  for 
uidcpendence  in  the  19lli  Century,  and 
always  found  Americans  supixirtlng  their 
ciiise 

We  could  not  be  true  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  be  indifferent 
lo  the   triumph   of   tyranny   elsewhere. 

In  effect,  the  Ideal  behind  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week  '  has  long  been  a  part  of  the 
Anierlciin  tradition. 

If  we  are  tjue  to  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  then  we  must 
i\irn  from  our  enjoyment  of  tlie  "blessings 
i.f  liberty  '  to  the  other  side  of  the  coin:  to 
deep  concern  for  those  who  are  denied  such 
Ireedom— whose  national  aspirations  and 
hopee  still  lie  cru-shed  under  the  heel  of 
tyranny. 

The  20th  Century  h;is  seen  the  leap  to  In- 
dependence of  many,  many  nations  but  for 
some  it  was  sliort-lived  and  followed  by 
tragic  repression.  Out  of  World  War  I  came 
a  whole  new  group  of  Independent  nations 
m  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 

However,  from  1938  onward,  under  the 
rviin  onslaughts  of  Nazism  and  Commu- 
nism, one  by  one  they  were  conquered  Es- 
tonia, Latvia  and  Lithuania  endured  first  the 
Nazi  and  then  the  Communist  tyranny. 
They  never  regained  their  freedom  and  were 
swallowed  up  into  the  Soviet  Empire.  Po- 
land wiis  overrun  and  divided  It  had  a  brief 
moment  of  independence  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  only  to  be  enslaved  by  a  combination 
of  dviplicity  and  Soviet  military   force 

Bulgaria.  Hungary.  Rumania  all  were  con- 
quered by  the  Nazis,  and  then  reconquered 
by  Soviet  Union  forces  which  established 
puppet  Communist   governments. 

East  Germany  was  added  to  tlie  list. 

The  Iron  Curtain  rang  down  as  far  west 
as  Czechoslovakia  in  1948.  when  through 
terror,  betrayal  and  murder,  the  duly  elected 
Czech  government  was  overthrown  and  the 
Russian  trained  Communists  seized  control 
with  the  backing  of  Soviet  military  might. 

Tlius.  together  with  the  Ukrainians,  the 
White  Ruthenians.  the  Georgians  and  other 
distinct  nationalities  within  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire, hundreds  of  miliions  of  peoples  in  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe  became  the  captives 
of  a  minority  of  fanatics  obsessed  with  the 
iiiitihuman  Marxist-Leninist  doctrines  for 
the  management,  control,  and  exploitation 
of  mankind. 

Using  the  "barrel  of  a  pun"  to  enforce  their 
beliefs,  the  Ojmniunist  tyrants  swept  into 
control  of  Mainland  China.  North  Korea. 
Tibet  and  elsewhere  to  expand  slavery  on  a 
scale  never  before  experienced   by  mankind. 

We  In  the  United  States  made  desperate 
and  bloody  sacrifices  to  stem  the  tide  of 
Communist  totalitarianism,  and  succeeded 
In  West.ern  Europe  and  in  South  Korea.  We 
are  now  attempting  the  same  holding  opera- 
tion in  Vict  Nam. 

Despite  the  cost  in  terms  of  resources  and 
lives,  we  must  never  forget  that  we  in  Amer- 
ica increased  and  prospered.  We  are  still  the 
free  nation  of  the  world 

It  IS  this  blessing  that  makes  it  important 
for  Americans  to  recall  tlie  suffering  of  oth- 
ers    Tlieirs  is  a  terrible  story: 

The  denial  of  legitimate  rights  of  self- 
detertnination  to  hundreds  of  millions; 

Tlie  suppre.ssion  c.f  .sacred  religious  beliefs. 
Christian,  Jewish.  Moslem  and  Buddhist; 


The  deliberate  downgrading  or  actual  de- 
struction of  rich  and  ancient  separate  cul- 
tural conditions; 

The  systematic  economic  exploitation  of 
these  captive  peoples  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ruling  classes  of   the  Soviet  Union; 

And  the  literal  enslavement  and  slow  death 
meted  out  to  those  who  protested  or  failed 
to  conform. 

This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
Captive  Nations. 

The  record  of  cruelties  and  degradations 
visited  by  Communist  masters  is  so  enor- 
mous and  appalling  as  to  defy  belief.  In- 
deed, we  tend  to  push  it  into  the  back  of  our 
minds — to  almost  become  accustomed  to  it 
Ijecause  of  the  monotonous  repetition 

The  piling  of  misdeed  upon  misdeed,  year 
after  year,  decade  after  decade,  conditions  us 
to  almost  take  it  for  granted.  We  find  our- 
selves almost  turning  away.  Justifying  our 
indifference  by  saying.  "That's  the  way  it 
has  always  been." 

We  must  restore  our  sense  of  proportion, 
otir  sense  of  outrage.  Men  were  not  meant 
to  be  treated  as  have  these  captive  peoples. 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  the  dash  of  cold 
wat«r,  the  recall  u^  reality  we  need  each 
year  to  remind  us  of  what  is  one  of  the  brute 
facts  of  the  world  we  live  In. 

And  if  we  are  accused  of  being  interna- 
tional busy-bodies,  of  minding  other  nations' 
business,  of  upsetting  the  status  quo.  of  en- 
dangering "peaceful  coexistence"  when 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  observed,  let  us 
simply  reply  that  no  one  with  the  semblance 
of  a  conscience  would  not  protest  publicly 
at  the  plight  of  so  many  human  beings  in  so 
many  parts  of  our  world. 

It  is  a  small  enough  action  for  us  to  take 
time  from  the  peaceful,  prosperous  and  free 
routine  of  our  own  lives  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  men,  women  and 
children  still  under  the  heel  of  Communism. 

We  can  take  some  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
the  Communists  are  becoming  increasingly 
sensitive  to  the  exposition  of  their  mis- 
deeds and  their  misrule  The  controlled  pre.ss 
and  propaganda  ministries  of  their  Com- 
munist rulers  rave  and  rant  whenever  the 
veil  is  ripped  aside  exposing  the  unending 
exploitation  of  the  captive  people. 

Each  year,  some  little  evidence  comes  to 
light  of  the  Increasing  determination  of  the 
captive  peoples  to  reassert  their  own  culture 
and  pride  in  their  own  nationality. 

Intellectual  and  religious  leaders  alike  still 
stand  up  to  remind  their  compatriots  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Lithuanian,  or  a  Pole,  a 
Hungarian,  or  a  Czech,  defying  the  efforts  of 
those  who  would  turn  them  into  pieces  of 
Communist  machinery.  We  can  only  marvel 
at  such  courage,  marvel  at  the  tenacity  of 
the  desire  of  the  human  race  for  freedom. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  affirm  our 
belief  that  the  eventual  victory  will  be  to 
tliose  people  all  over  the  world  who  cherish 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Our  prayer  for  captive  peoples  everywhere 
is  taken  from  the  words  of  the  immortal 
Abraham  Lincoln — that  these  people  under 
God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 


THE  HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  penciing 
before  tlie  Senate  Finance  Commiilee  at 
this  time  is  a  bill  wliich  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  .solving  some 
of  our  national  labor  problems.  I  am 
refeiring  to  the  Human  Inve.stment  Act. 
S.  2509,  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  ProutvI. 

It  is  my  observation  that  there  are 
many  unemployed  persons  who  would 
be  most  able  and  mo.si  willing  workers. 
but  who  lack  the  skills  necessary  for 
meaningful  employment  in  our  increas- 


ingly complex  technological  society. 
Everyone  liates  to  see  human  ability 
wasted. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  makes  his  own 
opportunity  in  this  world.  I  believe  that 
is  true.  In  a  free  market  and  in  a  free 
society,  the  man  of  personal  ambition 
and  drive,  the  man  of  ability,  will  win 
through.  But  I  am  also  concerned  that 
we  have  made  mistakes  which  are  re- 
sulting in  a  denial  of  opportunities  to 
workers  who  genuinely  want  to  work 

In  addition  to  trying  to  solve  tlie.sc 
root  problems  which  are  the  cause  of 
unemployment,  we  can  lake  action  to 
alle\iale  the  effects  of  these  problems. 
Such  an  attack  upon  the  effects  of  our 
problems  is  embodied  in  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act.  ' 

An  1  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  Human  Investment  Act  would  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  of  7  iJercent  of  the 
expenditures  for  businesses  who  agree  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  employees  and  pro- 
spective employees.  The  credit  would 
apply  to  the  followins  expenses: 

First.  Wages  of  apprentices  in  regis- 
tered apprenticeship  programs. 

Second.  Wa.yes  of  employees  enrolled 
in  on-the-job  training  programs  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act. 

Tliird.  Wages  of  employees  partici- 
pating in  cooperative  work  study  pro- 
grams with  an  educational  in.stitulion. 

Fourth.  Tuition  payments  may  be  an 
employer  to  a  college  business,  trade,  or 
vocational  .scliool  for  employee  training. 

Fifth.  Tuition  payments  made  by  an 
employer  to  an  accredited  home  study 
.'•chool  for  employee  training. 

Sixth.  The  expenses  of  organized 
Sioup  instruction,  including  classixwm 
instruction,  covering  such  items  as  in- 
structors' salaries,  books,  and  so  forth 

In  order  to  claim  the  7-percent  credit, 
an  employer  would  be  required  to  keep 
the  newly  trained  employee  on  his  pay- 
roll for  at  least  3  months  after  comple- 
tion of  the  training. 

The  proposal  is.  of  course,  similar  to 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  in  which  busi- 
nessmen were  allowed  a  tax  credit  for 
their  investment  in  machinery  and 
equipment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  will  become  law  Tlie  bill  has 
a  sreat  deal  of  support  in  both  the  Hou.se 
and  the  Senate  and  I  think  it  presents  a 
wise  and  reasonable  alternative  to  our 
present  problems  in  the  labor  field. 


RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
HOSPITALS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  2  years  ago.  the  President  signed 
into  law  a  bill  which  had  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  ix)th  Houses  of  Congress 
and  the  va.st  majority  of  tlie  American 
people— the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

That  day  was  a  proud  one  for  thi.s  Na- 
tion becau.se  through  thai  act.  we  made 
a  promise  to  all  Americans,  of  evcr>-  race, 
religion,  and  national  origin,  that  the 
U.S.  Government  would  take  effective 
steps  to  assure  elimination  of  the  op- 
pressive di.scrtmination  which  had 
scarred  our  history  and  obstructed  our 
progress  for  more  than  100  years. 
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The  American  people,  through  Con- 
gress, had  spoken  out  against  discrimi- 
nation tx,>fore,  in  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1957  and  1960 — both  of  which  had  my 
wholehearted  support.  But  the  1964  act 
was  a  landmark — unprecedented  In  its 
scope  and  detail. 

All  of  us  who  worked  and  voted  for 
that  bill  hoped  and  believed  that  we  had 
forged  a  legal  framework  through  which 
the  promise  of  racial  equality  could 
finally  and  effectively  be  fulfilled  in 
areas  covered  by  the  legislation. 

I  regret  to  say  today  that  the  promise 
made  more  than  2  years  ago  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  has  not  been  ful- 
filled. 

It  has  not  been  fulfilled  because  the 
tireless  initiative  and  good  faith  required 
at  all  levels  of  our  Government  for  full 
implementation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
has  not  been  forthcoming. 

I  refer  specifically  to  title  VI  of  the 
act,  which  strictly  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion in  any  federally  assisted  program, 
and  its  implementation  with  resE>ect  to 
our  Nation's  health  and  medical  facili- 
ties. 

When  the  bill  was  passed,  not  one  per- 
son in  the  entire  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — HEW — had  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  hospitals  f.nd 
health  facilities  in  the  country.  This 
condition  still  existed  5  months  1p.  ,er, 
when  regulations  for  the  implementation 
of  title  VI  by  HEW  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  December  4,  1964. 

Those  regulations  included  a  list  of  no 
less  than  36  different  Federal  assistance 
programs  in  the  area  of  health  and 
medicine  to  which  title  VI  would  apply, 
and  for  which  HEW  had  full  responsi- 
bility for  civil  rights  enforcement. 

The  Department  did  send  gtildellnes  to 
as  many  hospitals  outlining  steps  which 
should  be  taken  in  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  assistance.  But  the  critical  task 
of  enforcing  compliance  with  title  VI  was 
casually  passed  along  to  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  HEW  whose  other  respon- 
sibilities already  ranged  from  such  un- 
related fields  as  air  and  water  pollution 
to  patents  to  International  affairs. 

Assisted  by  a  stafT  of  only  three  people, 
his  job  In  the  civil  rights  area  was  to 
oversee  title  VI  compliance  in  schools, 
welfare,  and  all  other  HEW  programs  In 
addition  to  hospitals. 

This  was  the  first  stage  of  the  broken 
promise.  The  law  stated  that  no  dis- 
crimination was  to  be  tolerated  in  any 
federally  assisted  program,  yet  HEW 
could  not  possibly  begin  the  task  of  dis- 
covering who  was,  or  was  not,  in  com- 
pliance. 

The  result  was  that  HEW's  civil  rights 
activity  was  almost  exclusively  reactive. 
With  one  exception,  no  initiative  was 
ever  taken,  unless  a  complaint  had  been 
filed,  to  determine  whether  hospitals  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds  were  In  fact  prac- 
ticing discrimination. 

The  single  exception  was  in  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  con.structlon  program,  In 
which  all  new  applicants  for  funds  vere 
checked  for  title  VI  compliance  regard- 
less of  whether  a  complaint  had  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  Intent  was  laudable,  and  should 
have  been  applied  to  all  HEW  programs. 


but  even  here  it  fell  short  of  meaningful 
implementation  of  the  law.  The  inves- 
tigating teams  were  made  up  of  persons 
taken  directly  from  the  regional  Hill- 
Burton  field  offices,  and  were  staffed  by 
local  residents  who  were  untrained  in 
civil  rights  work.  This  was  especially 
true  in  some  Southern  States,  where  re- 
cent events  have  demonstrated  that  dis- 
crimination in  hospitals  has  been  the 
accepted  method  of  operation. 

The  medicare  bill  was  passed  almost  a 
year  after  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act.  It 
can  be  said  that  at  that  point  title  VI 
compliance  had  been  so  meekly  enforced 
with  respect  to  hospitals  that  title  IV 
of  the  act  had  little  or  no  meaning. 

The  law  stated  that  if  an  institution 
was  believed  to  be  practicing  discrimina- 
tion, a  hearing  should  be  held  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  the  cutting  off  of  funds. 
If  mediation  efforts  had  failed  to  induce 
voluntary  compliance  with  title  VI. 

Yet.  in  that  first  year  of  ojoe ration, 
hearing  proceedings  were  not  instituted 
against  any  hospital  In  the  country.  It 
would  be  naive  to  believe  that  this  was 
a  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  media- 
tion efforts  because  It  has  been  demon- 
strated in  recent  weeks  that  hundreds  of 
hospitals  have  been  practicing  whole- 
sale discrimination  throughout  the  en- 
tire period. 

The  passage  of  the  medicare  bill  in 
April  of  1965  provided  a  new  opportu- 
nity— and  an  obligation — to  eliminate 
the  degrading  discrimination  which  still 
existed  in  many  hospitals.  The  medi- 
care program  provided  new  funds  for 
thousands  of  hospitals  arouncl  the  coun- 
try— funds  which  should  not  be  distrib- 
uted, as  a  matter  of  law.  until  and  un- 
less a  recipient  hospital  eliminates  all 
traces  of  discrimination. 

The  medicare  legislation  gave  stronger 
enforcement  powers  to  HEW  than  it  had 
been  able  to  exert  imder  other  estab- 
lished ongoing  programs.  However, 
during  the  first  7  months  after  medi- 
care's passage,  HEW  failed  to  take  any 
meaningful  steps  to  broaden  the  effec- 
tiveness of  its  weak  and  ineffective  title 
VI  compliance  program. 

Although  the  department  did  not  have 
a  record  to  be  proud  of  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights  enforcement,  someone  in  the 
HEW  bureaucracy  uncontradicted  by 
anyone  higher  In  the  administration — 
apparently  concluded  that  the  status  quo 
would  be  good  enough  to  deal  with  the 
new  civil  rights  responsibilities  that 
arose  under  the  medicare  legislation. 

However,  the  status  quo  came  under 
severe  attack  from  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  and  from  responsible  civil 
rights  groups.  In  its  report  on  title  VI 
compliance,  the  Commission  stated  that 
"widespread  segregation  or  exclusion  of 
Negroes"  still  existed  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs  1  year  after  the  psus- 
sage  of  title  VI,  "failed  to  take  steps  nec- 
essary to  achieve  compliance,"  and  that 
Inadequate  procedures  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Department  to  know 
whether  discrimination  was  actually 
being  eliminated  or  not. 

In  response  to  a  barrage  of  criticism 
and  pressure,  the  Department  finally 
inched  ahead.  On  December  15,  1965, 
Secretary  Gardner  announced  the  ap- 


pointment of  a  Special  Assistant  for  Civil 
Rights — a  step  which  should  have  been 
taken  a  year  and  a  half  earlier.  If  such 
a  step  had  been  taken  in  July  of  1964, 
it  would  have  been  timely,  but  coming 
In  December  of  1965.  it  was  much  too 
little  and  far  too  late. 

The  wheels  of  progress  continued  to 
grind  slowly.  In  December  1965,  the 
Attorney  General  sent  to  HEW  and  oth- 
er departments  and  tigencles,  guidelines 
for  the  enforcement  of  title  VI  in  the 
various  Federal  programs,  including  a 
recommendation  that  "regular,  system- 
atic Inspections  "  be  conducted  to  locat>:' 
possible  discrimination,  and  that  reliance 
on  the  filing  of  complaints  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  insure  compliance.  It  .should 
not  have  taken  18  months  to  come  to  this 
conclusion. 

The  new  Special  Assistant  for  Civil 
Rights,  Mr.  F.  Peter  Ldbassi.  took  oilBce 
in  January  of  this  year.  His  responsibili- 
ties included  all  other  HEW  programs  In 
addition  to  medicare.  There  was  still 
no  agency  specifically  designed  to  han- 
dle title  VI  compliance  In  the  thousands 
of  hospitals  scheduled  to  receive  medi- 
care funds. 

With  the  start  of  medicare  less  than 
4  months  away,  the  Department  finally 
announced  on  March  7,  the  establi.'^h- 
ment  of  an  OCQce  of  Equal  Health  Op- 
portunity within  the  Public  Health 
Service.  The  long  delay  in  taking  such 
a  step  can  probably  lae  attributed  to  foot- 
dragging  on  the  part  of  HEW's  General 
Counsel  in  determining  the  applicability 
of  title  VI  to  the  various  parts  of  medi- 
care, lengthy  Internal  delmte  at>out 
whether  the  Public  Health  Service  or  tiie 
Social  Security  Administrator  would  en- 
force title  VI  compliance,  and  the  usual 
shortage  of  personnel  and  money  for  civil 
rights  enforcement. 

By  the  time  the  Office  of  Equal  Health 
Opportunity  was  established,  the  medi- 
care countdown  had  already  begun.  Tl.e 
inexcusably  long  delay  had  catapiilttd 
the  guardians  of  the  status  quo  into  a 
powerful  bargaining  position  with  HEW, 
now  shackled  by  a  severe  shortage  of 
time.  The  lines  of  compromise  were 
coming  into  focus  as  a  product  of  the 
confrontation  between  hundreds  of  hos- 
pitals wiiich  insisted  on  continuing  dis- 
criminatory practices  and  an  administra- 
tion which  desired  the  appearance  of  a 
smooth  start  for  the  medicare  program 
On  March  4  of  this  year,  the  Public 
Health  Service  sent  to  hospitals  through- 
out the  country  guidelines  for  compli- 
ance with  title  VI  and  questionnaires  to 
be  filled  out  which  presumably  would  in- 
dicate which  hospitals  practiced  discrim- 
ination. 

Predictably,  the  response  from  many 
hospitals  which  still  discriminated  wa.? 
slow  and  evasive.  Two  more  mailings 
followed  the  initial  communication, 
urging  compliance  upon  those  who  had 
not  yet  responded  aCarmatlvely.  But  by 
mid-April  there  were  only  a  handful  of 
Investigators  In  the  field  and  the  com- 
plaints BX\A  pressiu-e  were  mounting 

At  a  "grievance  session"  on  May  11. 
spokesmen  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
reiterated  strong  words  to  the  effect  tliat 
HEW  would  hold  the  line  on  compliance 
and  promised  civil  rights  groups  that  no 


hospital  which  failed  to  follow  the  guide- 
lines would  receive  medicare  funds.  At 
that  time,  120  PHS  employees  were  in  the 
process  of  being  trained  for  inspection 
work,  and  other  Federal  employees,  un- 
trained in  civil  rights  work,  were  being 
diverted  from  other  agencies  to  carry 
out  the  last-minute  crash  program  of 
hospital  certification. 

So  great  was  the  chaos  in  this  sudden 
and  long-overdue  fiiury  of  activity  that 
few,  if  any,  administrators  in  the  OCQce 
of  Equal  Hefilth  Opportimity  had  a  clear 
idea  of  just  which  hospitals  were  and 
were  not  certified.  Furthermore,  in- 
spections were  lagging  far  behind  com- 
plaints, and  were  of  necessity,  hasty  and 
superficial. 

Such  a  massive  undertaking  as  to  the 
certification  of  the  thousands  of  hospitals 
in  the  country  is  bound  to  include  a  cer- 
tain numl)er  of  mistakes  and  errors. 
But  starting  as  late  as  it  did,  the  result- 
ing confiislon  bordered  on  the  ridiculous. 

In  March,  for  example,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Stewart  reported  that  questionnaires 
had  gone  out  to  "the  Nation's  more  than 
10.000  hospitals,"  but  HEW  Secretary 
Gardner  reported  on  April  14  that  they 
had  been  sent  to  "the  8,500  hospitals 
throughout  the  Nation."  On  April  25 
the  figure  was  up  to  8,550.  It  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  since  then  and  stands 
today  at  something  less  than  7,000. 

A  partial  explanation  of  this  Incon- 
sistency Is  that  the  original  lists  were 
substantially  out  of  date,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  was  constantly  weeding 
out  from  Its  lists  those  hospitals  which 
no  longer  existed  or  were  children's  hos- 
pitals and  therefore  not  eligible  for  the 
medicare  program. 

But  while  the  overall  figure  was  drop- 
ping, new  hospitals  were  evidently  ap- 
pearing, as  a  look  at  the  individual  State 
statistics  demonstrates.  On  June  3,  ac- 
cording to  the  Public  Health  Service, 
there  were  292  hospitals  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan.  By  Jtme  17,  only  286; 
but  by  June  22,  three  new  ones  had 
turned  up  for  a  total  of  289.  This  was 
only  2  weeks  Ibefore  the  start  of  medicare, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  was  still 
discovering  new  hospitals  which  were 
previously  unknown. 

There  have  been  reports  that  in  one 
hospital,  a  handful  of  Negro  patient-s 
were  wheeled  briskly  from  room  to  room 
while  Federal  examiners  were  being  dis- 
tracted. In  order  to  give  the  appearance 
of  full  integration. 

In  some  hospitals,  the  investigating 
teams  were  made  up  of  employees  of  local 
social  security  field  offices  who  had  been 
temporarily  diverted  to  the  hospital  in- 
spection program. 

The  tragedy  of  such  a  crash  program, 
however,  is  not  simply  that  there  was 
confusion — It  is  rather  that  this  confu- 
sion was  not  coupled  with  caution.  For 
when  It  became  clear  to  hospitals  prac- 
ticing discrimination  that,  as  the  July  1 
deadline  approached,  tokenism  would  be 
acceptable  as  a  substitute  for  perform- 
ance, some  of  these  hospitals  proceeded 
to  drag  their  heels  on  full  compliance, 
confident  that  a  last-minute  compromise 
would  be  reached. 

Therefore,  on  the  eve  of  medicare's 
initiation,  hundreds  of  hospitals  still  had 
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not  complied  with  the  title  VI  guidelines. 
As  a  result,  the  administration  foimd  It- 
self confronted  with  two  embarrassing 
alternatives:  it  could  withhold  medicare 
funds  from  all  such  hospitals,  or  it  could 
grant  the  funds  to  the  less  defiant  of 
those  hospitals,  relying  on  their  promise 
of  eventual  full  compliance. 

Hundreds  of  hospitals  were  certified 
after  agreeing  to  some  HEW  demands 
in  the  last  2  weeks  before  the  deadline. 
In  Atlanta,  for  example,  nine  hospitals 
held  to  be  in  compliance  in  the  closing 
weeks  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
complaints  from  civil  rights  groups  for 
over  a  year.  These  hospitals  had  taken 
no  action  whatsoever  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination until  the  July  1  deadline  ap- 
proached. The  solution  which  was  fi- 
nally reached  was  that  the  hospitals 
would  be  certified  in  exchange  for  com- 
pliance with  all  those  antidiscrimination 
reforms  which  could  be  implemented 
immediately  and  a  promise  ultimately  to 
achieve  full  compliance. 

Of  course,  a  hospital  carmot  integrate 
its  staff  of  doctors  overnight;  it  carmot 
dispeiise  its  staff  privileges  nondiscrimi- 
natorily  overnight;  It  carmot  even 
achieve  fully  integrated  patient  wards 
overnight,  barring  a  sudden  and  im- 
mediate influx  of  the  Negro  patients  who 
had  been  turned  away  in  the  past.  In 
short,  no  matU^r  how  loudly  the  admin- 
istration claims  that  it  refused  to  accept 
tokenism  in  place  of  performance.  It  is 
Clear  that  in  reality  the  opposite  was 
true. 

The  dilemma  in  which  HEW  has  found 
itself  during  the  last  few  months  was 
.spawned  by  maction,  aggravated  by 
chaos,  and  resolved  by  expediency. 

Great  strides  have  been  made.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  Wliile  many 
hospitals  slipped  by  in  the  compromise 
of  expediency,  many  others  did  make 
positive  and  far-reaching  reforms  which 
are  to  their  credit. 

With  almost  200  major  programs  dis- 
pensing more  than  $18  billion  of  Federal 
assistance  annually,  it  should  be  of  great 
concern  that  so  little  effort  was  made 
by  HEW  to  enforce  title  VI  before  the 
advent  of  the  highly  publicized  medicare 
program. 

Oftentimes  it  requires  courage  to  act, 
to  take  the  initiative  in  sensitive  areas 
of  hiunan  concern.  There  wiD  always  be 
a  measure  of  Indecision  and  backsliding 
in  the  bureaucracies  charged  with  grave 
responsibilities  in  our  Government.  But 
we  cannot  sit  back  idly  and  acceprt  it. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  promises  which 
are  tossed  so  easily  and  frequently  to  the 
victims  of  discrimination  be  given  top 
priority  at  every  level  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 


LOSING   THE   WAR   ON   POVERTY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1964,  with  the  signing  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration officially  declared  a  "war  on  pov- 
erty." The  accompanying  political  fan- 
fare attempted  to  create  the  Impression 
that  this  was  the  first  major  attack  and 
generated  the  illusion  that  with  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  poverty  would 
forthwith  t>e  atwlished.     But  in  reality 


only  the  slogans  were  new.  Poverty  will 
not  be  eliminated  with  the  stroke  of  a 
Presidential  pen  or  the  coining  of  a 
slogan. 

Mr.  President,  criticisms  of  the  admin- 
istration's "war  on  poverty"  programs 
have  been  many,  varied  and  often  in- 
tense. I  have  joined  in  this  criticism  in 
the  past.  The  following  comments  will 
also  he  critical  in  certain  respects  Yet, 
I  want  to  make  two  things  very  clear  at 
the  onset.  First,  the  elimination  of  pxDv- 
erty  as  it  is  known  by  too  many  millions 
of  Americans  today  is  not  only  wholly 
admirable,  but  absolutely'  necessary. 
Second,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  as  a 
nation  are  willing,  we  have  the  capa- 
bility of  bringing  this  goal  to  reasonable 
fruition  within  the  lifetime  of  those  who 
now  suffer  the  deprivations  and  degra- 
dations of  poverty. 

During  the  19th  century  a  group  of 
leading  economists  and  philosophers 
argued  that  the  ironclad  laws  of  eco- 
nomics destined  the  majority  of  men  to 
the  lot  of  poverty  and  hardship,  with 
only  a  few  escaping  In  accordance  with 
the  natural  laws  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  But  these  gloomy  prophets  are 
long  since  dead  and  their  ideas  relegated 
to  the  dustbins  of  history.  Our  own 
experience  is  proof  that  the  age-old 
dream  of  widely  shared  economic  well- 
being  need  not  always  remain  an  unful- 
filled promise. 

But  our  experience  also  demonstrates 
that  vestiges  of  poverty  can  persist  in  a 
society  that  is  generally  affluent  and 
prosperous.  In  this,  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world,  several  million  families 
earn  so  little  that  they  are  deprived  of 
many  minimal  physical  necessities  of  life 
and  have  little  rea"  chance  to  participate 
in  the  social  and  cultural  opportunities 
that  are  available  to  the  majority  of 
their  fellow  Americans.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  the  poverty  known  by  the  vast 
majorities  of  the  peoples  in  the  under- 
developed nations.  But  measured 
against  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Nation  and 
in  comparison  with  the  relative  affluence 
of  the  majority  of  individual  Americans 
it  is  a  form  of  economic  deprivation  that 
brings  suffering  and  hardship  to  far  too 
many. 

The  term  "war  on  poverty"  is  new. 
But  in  a  certain  sense,  although  the  con- 
ditions and  problems  have  changed,  the 
elimination  of  poverty  has  been  a  central 
part  of  the  American  dream  since  the 
first  colonists  established  themselves  in 
this  the  New  World.  The  effort  to  reduce 
poverty's  existence  by  direct  action  of 
the  Federal  Government  is.  of  course,  of 
much  more  recent  origin,  dating  pri- 
marily from  the  1930's. 

Because  of  an  expanding  and  increas- 
ingly productive  economy,  and  because 
of  numerous  Federal  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams ranging  from  vocational  educa- 
tion to  area  redevelopment,  the  poverty 
rolls  have  been  greatly  reduced.  For  ex- 
ample, 31  percent  of  all  American  fam- 
ilies in  1947  had  incomes  of  less  than  $3.- 
000 — the  adminislri.tion  s  test  of  pov- 
erty. By  1964  that  percentage  had  been 
cut  by  almost  half,  to  18  percent. 

Thus  the  current  effort  is  only  an- 
other campaign  in  a  long  crusade.  It 
must  be  judged  from  the  perspective  of 
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how  successful  this  new  attack  has  car- 
ried forward  the  old  effort  to  root  out 
poverty  and  the  evils  of  economic  hard- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
antipoverty  effort  has  come  under  in- 
creasingly heavy  attack.  There  are  sev- 
eral sources  of  Uiis  criticism,  two  of 
which  can  be  noted  and  then  discarded. 
First  are  those  who  in  an  ostrichlike 
manner  either  refuse  to  see  the  poverty 
around  them  or  deny  to  government  a 
legitimate  role  in  eliminating  it.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  those  who  exp>ect  and 
demand  tiie  overnight  elimination  of  this 
economic  and  social  cancer  from  the 
American  society.  Both  groups  are  per- 
petually and  petulantly  dissatisfied  with 
any  antipoverty  effort:  the  former  be- 
cause of  their  insensitivity  to  the  social 
ills  aroimd  them  and  their  irrational  fear 
of  government  expansion;  the  latter  be- 
cause their  dogmatic  utopianism  allows 
them  no  patience  prluiderstanding  of  the 
limitations  of  man  and  government. 

But  the  mounting  criticism  comes  from 
more  substantial  sources.  The  criticism 
has  been  generated  by  the  growing  evi- 
dence of  too  few  really  significant 
achievements  and  too  many  Instances  of 
mismanagement,  waste,  and  political 
corruption. 

In  April  1965,  Mr.  Sargent  Shriv«:r 
stated : 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  program  which 
must  and  wlU  produce  resxills — quantifiable 
results — numerical  results. 

But  now  over  2  years  after  its  incep- 
tion and  after  the  expenditures  of  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars,  the  measurable 
results  are  few,  and  when  judged  against 
the  expansive  goals  proclaimed  in  1964, 
discouragingly  inadequate. 

For  example,  of  the  various  programs 
administered  by  the  OEO,  the  Job  Corps, 
if  successful,  should  be  generating  read- 
ily quantifiable  results.  Certainly  the 
training  and  placement  of  the  young  un- 
employed is  one  of  the  most  worthy  gouls 
of  the  antipoverty  effort.  But  the  record 
to  date  Is  grossly  disappcintiJig.  Despite 
an  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  as 
of  February  28,  1966,  there  were  orly 
1,061  Job  Corps  graduates,  and  of  these 
only  515  had  obtained  jobs  in  the  private 
sector. 

Mr,  President,  the  documented  exam- 
ples of  mismanagement,  corruption,  and 
waste  are  many  and  varied,  and  I  will 
cite  only  a  few  by  way  of  illustration: 

First.  As  of  AprU  18.  1966,  the  obli- 
gated funds  for  Job  Corps  enrollees  aver- 
aged .$13,791  per  youth. 

Second.  Job  Corps  officials  contracted 
to  pay  $94,800  a  year  to  lease  the  Old 
Kanawha  Hotel  in  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
spending  an  additional  $225,000  for  reno- 
vation. Rehable  estimates  place  the 
hotel's  value  at  $250,000.  The  president 
of  the  company  owning  the  hotel  is  Angus 
Peyton,  a  Democrat  and  State  commerce 
commissioner. 

Third.  Headstart  kindergartens  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  costing  at 
least  $1,200  per  child  per  school  year; 
more  than  double  the  most  expensive  pri- 
vate kindergarten  in  the  city. 

Fourth.  OEO  paid  out  $87,000  to  a  pri- 
vate research  group  to  compile  a  414- 
page  catalog  of  more  thao  170  Federal 


antipoverty   programs.     The   Washing- 
ton Post  noted : 

Just  why  the  Federal  Government  had  to 
hire  ft  private  research  firm  to  find  out  how 
many  anti-poverty  programs  the  government 
Usclf  is  operating  and  financing  remained 
a  bureaucratic  mystery  today. 

Fifth.  OEO  spent  $25,000  to  print 
copies  of  a  Li  1  Abncr  comic  book  de- 
signed to  adverti.se  and  promote  the  Job 
Corps,  then  changed  its  mind  and  can- 
celed the  whole  operation.  Placed  in 
storage.  Li'l  Abner  books  are  gathering 
dust  in  warehouses  at  a  cost  of  $125  a 
month. 

Sixth  On  April  8.  the  FBI  arrested  a 
staff  member  of  the  Job  Corps  Center  at 
Camp  Att^rbury.  Ind.,  charged  with  so- 
liciting a  bribe  from  a  bakery-equipment 
firm  in  rctui-n  for  conti-acts  with  the 
center.  Investigations  revealed  the  man 
had  a  criminal  record  with  several  con- 
victions, one  as  recent  as  March  1964. 
At  Camp  Atterbury  he  was  drawing  a 
salai-y  of  $9,800  a  year. 

Seventh.  An  unemployed  Detroit  auto- 
worker  who  used  to  earn  $104.  told  re- 
porters that  since  he  lost  his  autoplant 
job.  he  had  been  clearing  $160.23  a  week, 
tax  free,  from  two  Federal  antipoverty 
programs. 

Eighth.  In  Kan.sas  City  41  of  150 
youngsters  employed  in  the  Neit;hbor- 
iiood  Youth  Corps  came  from  families 
whose  income  was  higher  than  the  cri- 
terion for  the  poverty  program.  And  in 
Chicago.  Headstart  officials  have  ad- 
mitted that  27  percent  of  the  children 
in  their  program  are  from  families  whose 
incomes  exceed  the  poverty  standard. 

Against  tlie  background  of  too  few  sig- 
nificant accomplishments,  the  examples 
of  mismanagement,  waste,  and  corrup- 
tion Increase  the  public's  frustration  and 
disillusionment.  But  in  response  to  the 
resulting  criticisms  the  administration 
offers  the  explanation,  "you  have  to  ex- 
pect to  make  mistakes  with  a  new  pro- 
gram." No  responsible  critic  expects  this 
program  to  be  free  of  mistakes,  but  the 
failures  of  the  program  are  such  as  to 
render  this  ritual  incantation  a  mockery 
of  decent  candor. 

Mr.  President,  the  examples  of  failures, 
waste,  and  corruption  are  individual  Ill- 
ness of  a  general  sickness.  The  problems 
that  plague  the  administration's  war  on 
poverty  are  major  rather  than  minor. 
They  are  permanent  rather  than  tempo- 
rary. These  are  the  results  of  two  piin- 
ciple  factors,  political  expediency  and 
ideological  rigidity. 

The  war  on  poverty  programs  were 
doomed  to  difficulty  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. Because  of  the  enormous  po- 
litical pressures  to  get  an  antipoverty 
program  written  into  law  prior  to  the 
1964  elections,  there  was  insufficient  time 
for  the  necessary  study  and  debate  re- 
quired of  the  development  of  sound  pro- 
grams and  procedures.  New  agencies 
were  created,  overlapping  and  duplicat- 
ing older,  established  agencies.  To  com- 
poimd  this  duplication  little  or  no  effort 
was  made  to  assure  coordination  of  the 
old  with  the  new.  or  to  draw  on  the  ex- 
perience of  tested  programs.  The  result- 
in  ;  hodgepodge  .<;trains  the  Imagination 
and  makes  efficient  administration  Im- 
possible. 


Mr.  President,  another  damaging  con- 
sequence of  the  dictates  of  political  ex- 
pediency has  been  the  creation  of  the  il- 
lusion that  proverty  could  be  eradicated 
virtually  overnight.  Political  expediency 
has  inspiied  the  public  pronouncement 
of  promises  on  which  the  administration 
cannot  deliver. 

Even  if  the  current  antipoverty  pio- 
grams  were  working  with  much  greater 
success  than  they  are  at  the  present  tho 
gap  between  promise  and  result  would 
be  enoimous  This  gap  between  expec- 
tations and  results  is  one  of  the  inevi- 
table results  of  a  program  too  hastily  con- 
ceived and  too  politically  in.spired.  and 
it  is  one  of  the  ciuel  ironies  of  the  admin- 
istration's war  on  poverty. 

Because  of  the  demands  of  political 
expediency,  the  war  on  poverty  was  a.s- 
sured  a  troubled  beginning.  But  the.'-e 
problems  could  probably  have  eventually 
been  minimized  were  it  not  for  anolhrr 
major  obstacle.  As  a  result  of  an  uii- 
comprising  rieidity  of  political  thought 
a  fatal  defect  was  written  into  the  anti- 
F>ovcrty  laws:  the  fundamental  weakncs.s 
of  the  administration's  antipoverty  effort 
stems  from  the  assumption  that  orga- 
nized efforts  to  combat  poverty  must  be 
almost  entirely  financed  and  directed  by 
the  Fedeial  Govenunent. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  agree  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  prime  respon- 
sibility for  initiative  in  this  area.  But 
although  it  Is  often  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  initiate  public 
progi-ams  of  this  type  it  does  not  follow- 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
obligation  or  should  ever  attempt  to  as- 
sume the  full  responsibility  of  financing, 
dii-ecting,  and  administering.  This  i.s 
particularly  true  in  this  case  kx-cause  the 
very  nature  of  the  problem  demands  lo- 
cal participation  and  local  commitment 
If  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  are  ever  to 
be  strt^essful. 

Mr.  President,  there  still  are  those  who 
echo  the  dictates  of  19th  century  lais.sez- 
faire  in  arguing  that  all,  virtually  all 
problems  are  correctable  by  the  private 
sector,  or  that  where  government  inter- 
vention is  necessary  It  must  come  only 
through  the  State  and  local  units  in  ac- 
cordance with  doctrines  of  an  outmoded 
States-rightism. 

But  this  dogmatic  unrealism  is 
matched  at  the  other  extreme  by  those 
who  argue  that  the  private  sector  can 
make  no  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
public  problems,  and  furthermore,  that 
the  participation  by  State  and  local 
units  of  government  is  neither  desirable 
or  worthwhile.  Compounding  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  these  ideological  rigid- 
ities is  the  notion  that  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  money  is  not  simply  a  neces- 
sary condition  but  the  sufficient  condi- 
tion for  the  solution  of  almost  any  socio- 
economic problem. 

But  this  is  an  equally  outmoded  view. 
The  failures  of  the  private  sector  and  the 
Inability  or  unwillingness  of  State  and 
local  governments  do  not  force  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Federal  Government 
must  do  everything.  And  the  obviou.s 
need  for  Federal  expenditures  in  no  way 
reqiiires  the  assumption  that  the  ex- 
penditure Itself  is  capable  of  generatin*. 
the  solution. 


The  administration's  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, in  bypassing  the  Stat^  and  local 
povernments,  in  ignoring  or  denying  the 
possible  contributions  of  private  busi- 
ness, labor  unions  and  local  civic  groups 
has  resulted  in  a  bureaucratic  rigidity 
incapable  of  the  flexibility  needed  to 
meet  particular,  localized  needs.  More- 
over, excessive  Federal  domination  in 
the  antipoverty  program  has  denied  this 
effort  a  vital  source  of  creativity  and 
vaiioty  which  any  such  effort  must  have 
if  it  hopes  to  achieve  long  range  and 
!a.-ting  success. 

Mr.  President,  the  failures  of  the  Job 
Corps  is  but  one  example  of  how  too 
much  Federal  dominance  and  too  httle 
local  Initiative  prevents  the  realization 
of  admirable  and  worthwhile  goals. 

In  the  training  and  placement  of  the 
presently  unemployed  attention  to  local 
economic  opportunities  and  needs  is  ab- 
.<«Iutely  crucial.  Moreover,  a  commit- 
ment by  local  business,  labor  and  civic 
leaders  is  a  vital  ingredient  to  any  suc- 
cessful effort.  This  principle  has  been 
demonstrated  by  several  privately  initi- 
ated job  training  and  placement  pro- 
prams,  the  opportunities  industrial  cen- 
ter program  in  Philadelphia  being  one 
of  the  most  drtimatic  examples.  But  the 
Federal  Job  Corps  does  little  to  promote 
this  type  of  effort  and,  in  fact,  dLs- 
courages  it. 

WTiat  then  Is  needed  to  assure  flexibil- 
ity where  there  is  now  rigidity.  creati\-lty 
where  there  is  now  enforced  mediocrity. 
local  initiative  and  participation  where 
there  is  now  Federal  monopoly,  success 
where  there  is  now  failure?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  beginning  I  would  urge  con- 
fideration  and  enactment  of  the  follow- 
ing. 

To  assure  a  more  effective  role  of  the 
Slates,  I  urge  that  the  Governor's  veto 
power  under  'VISTA  and  community  ac- 
tion programs  be  restored.  To  encour- 
aee  greater  State  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility, I  would  recommend  enactment 
of  a  bonus  plan  for  thosse  States  willing 
to  match  Federal  poverty  funds  on  a 
50-50  basis  above  the  present  level  of 
funding.  I  would  also  urge  a  reduction 
of  the  present  high  ratio — 90-10 — of 
Federal  to  State  and  local  funds  for  the 
community  action  program  not  only  to 
encourage  greater  State  and  local  initia- 
tive and  responsibility  but  to  assure  that 
poverty  projects  more  accurately  reflect 
the  particiilar  priorities  of  the  local 
community. 

To  encourage  greater  efforts  on  the 
part  of  private  Industry,  I  urge  the  en- 
actment of  a  7-p)ercent  tax  credit  for 
business  firms  which  develop  training 
programs  for  unskilled  employees. 

To  further  encourage  local  initiative 
oy  businessmen,  labor  unions,  and  civic 
organizations,  I  urge  that  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  OEO  grants  special  steps  be  taken 
to  encourage  private  and  localized  job 
training  programs  such  as  the  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Center  of  Phil- 
adelphia. To  minimize  duplication  of 
Federal  antipoverty  programs,  to  more 
fully  utilize  the  great  reservoir  of  ac- 
cumulated expertise,  and  to  minimize 
the  climate  of  political  expediency  and 
favoritism  now  encouraged  by  the  pres- 
ent special  and  all-powerful  status  of  the 
OEO,  I  recommend  the  transfer  of  train- 


ing programs  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  educational  programs  to  the  Office 
of  Education. 

To  reduce  inefficiency  and  patronage  I 
recommend  setting  realistic  ceilings  on 
salaries  of  poverty  employees  so  as  to 
eliminate  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
to  discourage  the  prp.scnt  and  ultimately 
self-defeating  raiding  of  employees  of 
existing  local,  State,  Federal,  and  private 
antipoverty  programs.  To  discourage 
other  forms  of  political  abu.se.  I  recom- 
mend that  all  employees  of  OEO-sp>on- 
sored  projects,  whose  salaries  are  derived 
primarily  from  Federal  funds,  be  brought 
under  the  Hatch  Act's  prohibitions  on 
political  activities. 

To  further,  yet  encourage,  private 
initiative  and  local  involvement,  I  recom- 
mend that  appropi'iate  legal  and  promo- 
tional steps  be  taken  t-o  encourage  the 
creation  of  privately  financed  and  pri- 
vately run  .slum  rehabilitation  corpora- 
tions. Such  activities  would  stimulate 
local  enterprise,  foster  a  sense  of  local 
involvement,  and  through  the  employ- 
ment of  the  slum  dwellers  themselves, 
help  to  reduce  the  unemployment  lists 
and  t-o  slash  charity  costs. 

To  better  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
aged,  who  are  the  "forgotten  pcwr,"  I 
urge  extensive  revision  to  the  present  so- 
cial security  system  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Aging.  Further.  I  urge  the  creation  in 
the  Department  of  LalKir  of  a  program 
dsigned  to  encourage  and  enhance  part- 
time  employment  and  earning  opportu- 
nities among  the  officially  retired  but 
often  highly  skilled  and  productive  sen- 
ior citizens. 

Corisiderable  modifications  to  existing 
programs  are  needed.  Project  Head- 
start,  which  was  originally  proposed  by 
Republicans,  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  new  antipoverty  programs  but 
to  assure  its  full  potential  I  urge  that  it 
be  administered  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  that  its  funds  be  approximately 
doubled. 

In  addition  to  the  above  recommenda- 
tions on  public  training  and  placement. 
I  would  urge  a  more  effective  system  of 
evaluation  for  Job  Corps  applicants, 
greater  cooperation  with  local  businesses, 
labor  unions  and  civic  groups,  and  im- 
proved discipline  in  the  camps  lest  the 
growing  number  of  unsavory  incidents 
serve  to  endanger  this  whole  endeavor 
by  creating  resentment  and  fear  in  the 
local  communities. 

In  regards  to  the  community  action 
program,  I  recommend  that  the  affected 
persons  be  given  greater  representation 
on  the  community  action  boards  so  as  to 
assure  the  pxjor  a  fuller  Involvement  in 
the  solution  of  their  problems.  I  would 
also  urge  more  funds  be  made  available 
for  rural  areas. 

As  the  entire  antipoverty  effort  could 
conceivably  be  discredited  by  a  frustrated 
and  disillusioned  American  public,  I  urge 
the  establishment  of  a  select  committee 
of  Congress  to  better  assure  congres- 
sional supervision  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
grams and  to  help  restore  public  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  the  above 
recommendations  will  help  to  accelerate 


the  effort  to  reduce  poverty  But  we  need 
to  be  continually  reminded  that  even  the 
most  skillfully  designed  antipoverty  pro- 
grams will  go  for  naught  if  we  fail  to 
maintain  a  growing  and  stable  economy. 
It  is  economic  growth  without  spiraling 
inflation  which  provides  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  the  ultimate  eradication  of 
poverty.  However,  at  the  moment,  one 
side  of  this  equation  is  dangerously  out 
of  balance. 

Mr.  President.  I  stated  earlier  that  one 
of  the  cruel  ironies  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty has  been  the  creation  of  expecta- 
tions that  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  the  ad- 
ministration's programs.  Yet.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, there  is  another  cruel  irony  to  the 
administrations  war  on  poverty.  Witliin 
the  past  year  the  rate  of  inflation  has 
been  significantly  accelerated.  Inflation 
Ls  harmful  to  all  and  damaging  to  t!ie 
entire  economy,  but  it  strikes  most 
cruelly  at  the  ix)or.  Thus,  it  is  in  recent 
months  that  the  poor  have  seen  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  already  meager 
Incomes  steadily  diminished.  This  mfla- 
tion  is  primarily  the  result  of  the  failures 
of  the  administration  to  manage  this 
Nation's  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  in 
the  maruier  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  stable  purchasing  power. 

This  failure  to  control  inflation  serves 
to  compound  the  fru.'^trations  of  the  Na- 
tion's poor  who  are  increasingly  disen- 
chanted by  the  gap  between  promise  and 
performance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  but  one  of  an  im- 
pressively long  list  of  legislative  pack- 
ages proposed  and  promoted  by  the  John- 
son administration.  But  I  would  suggest 
that  the  measure  of  a  particular  ad- 
ministration's contribution  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  number  of  bills  it  .signs  into 
law  but  how  effectively  it  deals  with  the 
pressmg  problems  of  the  day.  To  govern 
successfully  an  administration  must  be 
concerned  not  simply  with  the  passage  of 
laws  but  with  the  attainment  of  genuine 
solutions  to  genuine  problems.  The 
problems  of  our  age  are  not  to  be  solved 
by  political  proclamations. 

Tlie  record  of  the  war  on  poverty  is 
but  yet  another  example  of  the  ever-pres- 
ent gap  between  words  and  deeds,  be- 
tween promi-ses  and  results  whic^  tragi- 
cally have  become  the  hallmark  of  the 
administration.  The  administration's 
lack  of  credibility  is  not  limited  to  Viet- 
nam. The  seeds  of  this  growing  crisis  of 
confidence  are  to  be  found  in  a  politi- 
cally distorted  view  of  government  by 
consensus.  Prolonged  exposure  to  this 
type  of  performance  not  only  magnifies 
the  intensity  of  the  administration's 
political  opposition  but  increasingly 
alienates  its  potential  supporters.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  the  war  on  poverty  as  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  many  of  the  admin- 
istration's early  and  most  rigorous  sup- 
porters have  now  become  some  of  the 
most  bitter  critics,  and  the  fact  that 
those  whom  it  is  intended  to  help  are 
Increasingly  op>en  and  bitter  in  their 
criticism  of  it,  is  damning  evidence  of  its 
failure. 

THE  AIRLINES  STRIKE 

Mr.  B"VTID  of  "West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,   I   am  today  advised  by   the 
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Department  of  Labor  tnat  the  next  and 
last  step.  In  any  effort  by  the  Govem- 
ment  to  settle  the  issues  and  end  the  air- 
lines strike.  Is  for  the  President,  on  his 
own  initiative,  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  strike  and  a.sk  for  legislation. 

The  airlines  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  which  has  a 
different  procedure  than  that  contained 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  First,  there  is 
an  attempt  at  mediation  by  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  which  reports  to  the 
President  on  it.s  tindinKs.  The  President 
then  appoints  a  special  panel  to  make 
recommendations.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Ore^'on  I  Mr.  MorseI  headed  thus 
body  which  recommended  various  solu- 
tions to  the  President.  By  law,  there 
can  be  no  strike  during  the  time  that  this 
body  meets.  The  union  was  not  ss.tis- 
fied  with  the  panel's  recommendations 
and  the  strike  began.  Tlmt  is  as  far  as 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  goes  in  regard  to 
labor-management  differences. 

Accordingly.  I  have  today  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President  stating  that  I 
stand  ready  to  support  any  reasonable 
leglslatioi^  which  he  considers  appro- 
priate for  effectively  resolving  the  issues 
in  the  airlines  strike. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  telegram  which  I  sent  to 
the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follow.s: 

Jtji-T  19,   1966 
The  President. 
The   White  House. 
Washington.   DC  : 

I  urge  the  use  of  all  available  resources  in 
an  effort  to  resolve  the  current  strike  by  the 
International  Machinists  against  five  major 
airlines 

The  strike,  now  In  lis  eleventh  day.  Is  no 
closer  to  settlement,  accortllng  to  the  press, 
than  when  it  started 

Meanwhile,  non-struck  airlines,  buses,  and 
trains  are  overloaded,  thus  Jeopardizing  the 
safety  of  and  greatly  inconveniencing  the 
traveling  public,  and  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  is  being  disrupted 

The  .American  people,  who.  through  their 
own  Uix  dollars,  have  supported  and  sub- 
sidized the  airlines  Industry,  have  a  right  to 
protection  against  a  suike  which  vitally  af- 
fects the  comfort  and  safety  of  everyone  and 
which  18  destructive  to  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  Nation. 

I  supj»rt  the  steps  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dents fact-finding  t>oard  and  government 
mediators,  but  If  efforts  to  resolve  the  strike 
are  not  to  prove  fruitful.  I  stand  ready  to 
support  any  reasonable  legislation  which  you 
and  Department  of  Labor  consider  appropri- 
ate for  effectively  resolving  the  issues  In  the 
alrhnes  strike 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

U.S.  Senator. 


NORTH  VIETNAM    AND  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  North 
Vietnam  will  make  a  grievous  mistake  it 
will  regret  for  a  long  time  if  it  tries  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war 

North  Vietnam  .signed  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, which  forbids  trials  and  inhu- 
man treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  If 
North  Vietnam  even  tries  American  pris- 
oners, let  alone  punishes  them,  it  Is  a 


gross  violation  of  the  treaty  it  has 
signed.  But  beyond  that.  It  would  be  an 
unconscionable  violation  of  civilized 
conduct. 

It  could  provoke  responses  which 
would  increase  and  increase  into  total 
barbaric  conflict. 

My  major  concern  right  now  is  for 
these  men  who  are  only  there  because 
they  obeyed  lawful  orders  in  defense  of 
our  country. 

The  United  Nations  should  assiunc  its 
responsibilities.  The  Soviet  Union— one 
of  the  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Vietnam — should  assume  its 
re.sponsibilities  to  recall  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference and  not  encourage  war  and  such 
uncivilized  treatment  of  war  prisoners. 

The  possibility  of  a  trial  of  these  pris- 
oners, and  the  unknown  ultimate  results 
of  such  a  trial,  should  shock  the  con- 
science of  the  world,  and  ought  to  lead 
every  country  in  the  world  to  express  its 
condemnation. 

It  ought  to  lead  every  country  to  assist 
the  United  States,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  International  Red  Cross  in  pro- 
tecting the  American  prisoners. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further  morning  business?    If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE,   1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senat*  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ale  the  unfliilshed  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3584)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  A.saistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGeeI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  my  understanding  that  during  the 
debate  on  the  pending  measure  yester- 
day there  were  some  questions  raised  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  commitment  of 
US.  military  forces  may  be  implicil  in 
the  extension  of  U.S.  assistance  under 
aid  legislation. 

On  I-Yiday  last  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Secietary  of  State,  Mr.  Dean  Rusk, 
having  to  do  with  this  question,  in  which 
he  brings  forth  a  most  candid  and  wel- 
come clarification  of  this  question,  which 
I  read  to  the  Senate  at  that  time. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  this  letter,  which  clarifies  tlip 
situation  and  which  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  yesterday,  dated 
July  15,  1966,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd. 

as  follows: 

July  15.  1966 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  I  have  noted 
recent  expressions  of  concern  in  the  Senate 
over  whether  the  Administration  views  the 
extension  of  aid  to  a  country  as  a  commit- 
ment t-o  defend  that  country  with  United 
St.ates  troops  if  It  is  attacked  I  thlnlt  it 
important  that  any  confusion  on  this  issue 
be  removed  before  the  Senate  considers  the 
1966  Amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  bring  this  letter  to  the  attention 
of  the  members 

AID  legislation  relates  to  furnishing  eco- 
nomic and  militiu-y  assistance  to  foreign 
countries.  It  has  no  bearing  on  commit- 
ments to  employ  United  States  forces  to 
assist  in  the  collective  self-defense  of  other 
countries.  Such  comnUtments  are  made, 
pursuant  to  our  laws  and  the  Constitution, 
where  tlie  national  Interest  so  rp<iuires  and 
not  because  the  United  States  is  or  is  not 
supplying  the  foreign  country  in  question 
with  foreign  aid  In  short,  our  aid  progrKm 
neither  Implies  nor  prohibits  a  commitment 
to  use  our  armed  forces  in  cooperation  wiih 
the  self-defense  efforts  of  a  foreign  country 

Tills  question  has  apparently  arisen  out  of 
the  dis<iission  of  Southeast  Asia  I  have 
stated  to  Congressional  committees  and 
elsewhere  that  each  Administration  since 
World  War  II  has  concluded,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  that  the  security  of  Southeast  Asl,i 
was  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  This  policy  has  been  supported  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  We  have  furnished 
substantial  economic  and  military  a-ssistanre 
to  the  countries  in  Southeast  Asia.  A  spec- 
ific security  commitment  was  contiiined  in 
the  SEIATO  Treaty  which  applied  directly 
to  the  signatories  and  to  the  prot<;x:ol  st.ites 
This  commitment  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Jolrii 
Resolution  of  Congress  of  August  10,  19C4 
The  security  commitment  did  not  arise  from 
the  AID  programs  but  from  the  formal  .uid 
solemn  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  proc- 
esses. I  hope  this  distinction  will  now  be 
Clear. 

Sincerely, 

Dean  Rusk 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  only  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  letter 
The  Secretary  has  made  at  least  two  dif- 
ferent statements — I  think  there  have 
been  three.  There  were  two  statement.': 
before  the  committee  and  one  in  l.a.'- 
Vegas,  which,  of  course,  was  quite  con- 
trary to  what  this  letter  says. 

Perhaps  I  should  get  those  Inserted 
In  the  Record,  along  with  the  letter,  in 
order  that  all  of  the  material  will  bo 
available  for  those  Interested  in  drawuu' 
their  own  conclusions. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  think  it  would  i>^ 
a  good  idea. 

Mr.  FULBRIGjfc  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  Secretary's  .statements 
on  this  subject  before  the  committee  and 
his  Las  Vegas  .speech. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
V.AS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 
rxiEBPT   From   Hearings   on   Supplemental 

Aid  Altthorization  Bill.  Senate  Committim 

ON   Foreign   Relations.   Janl-art   28.    1966 

IP  8) 

The  Chairman.  You  say  we  are  entitled  to 
(1 1  this.  Are  we  obligated  to  do  this  under 
r'.f  treaty? 

Secretary  Rttsk.  I  would  not  want  to  get 
i-ito  the  question  of  whether,  if  we  were  not 
interested  In  the  commitments,  policy  and 
principle  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty, 
V.P  iiave  some  legal  way  in  order  to  avoid  those 
commitments.  I  suppose  that  one  could 
frame  some  argument  which  would  make  that 
ca.'e. 

But  It  would  seem  to  ue  that  the  policy, 
which  was  discussed  and  passed  upon  by  the 
Executive  and  the  Senate  of  that  day.  Is 
th;it  we  are  opposed  to  aggression  against 
these  countries  In  southeast  Asia;  both  the 
members  of  the  Organization  and  the  pro- 
i.orol  states. 

/'I  addition,  to  that,  we  hare  bilateral  assist- 
ance agreements  to  South  Vietnam.  We  have 
>.ad  scleral  actions  of  the  Congress.  We  hare 
had  the  annual  aid  appropriations  in  which 
the  purposes  of  the  aid  have  been  'ully  set 
out  before  the  Congress.  We  have  had 
.qjieflal  reeolutlons  stich  as  the  one  of  August 
1&64.  and  we  have  had  the  mast  Important 
policy  declarations  by  successive  Presidents 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  South  Viet- 
nam against  Communist  aggression. 

E.xcfhpt  From  Speech  by  Secretary  or  State 
RrsK  Before  the  National  Con^intion  of 
T!!E  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperativi 
A.ssociation,  Las  VtcAS,  Nev.,  February  16, 
1966 

We  are  committed  to  assist  South  Vlet- 
N.im  to  resist  aggression  by  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote;  by  the  pledges 
of  three  successive  Presidents;  by  the  aid 
approved  by  bipartisan  majorities  in  Con- 
gress over  a  period  of  12  years;  by  Joint  de- 
ciarations  with  our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia 
iiiid  the  Western  Pacific,  and  by  the  Resolu- 
ti"n  which  Congress  adopted  in  Augu.st  1964. 
with  only  two  dissenting  votes. 

Excerpt  Prom  Hearings  Before  the  Senatk 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Fo»- 
iio.v  Aid  Lecislation,   April   18.    1966    ^P. 

i5a-i) 

The  Chairman.  But  you  Just  said  yourself 
that  the  troops  from  the  North  didn't  appear 
until  1964. 

history    or    VIETNAM    INVOLVEMENT 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  clarify  this 
record  as  to  what  actually  happened.  You 
srild  that  on  February  18  of  this  year  that — 
th'.s  is  your  quote,  "It  Is  that  fundamental 
.'-E.^TO '  obligation  that  from  the  outset 
euided  our  actions  In  Vietnam  "  But  that 
cm't  be  true  because  we  were  there  before 
there  was  a  SEATO  agreement.  Your  as- 
Bumptlon  of  aggression  by  North  Vietnam,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  Inapplicable  to  1950  if  you 
wi5h  to  go  back  that  far.  I  agree  that  1950 
wius  the  origin  of  our  Involvement  and  1  re- 
gret it  t>ecause  It  Is  the  only  time  in  history 
we  have  taken  up  for  a  colonial  power  and 
tried  to  maintain  Its  domination  of  a  colonial 
■Tcii  and  I  think  It  was  a  mistake.  You  In- 
terpret this  differently.  I  know  it.  but  what  I 
'im  trying  to  get  at  here — and  I  think  it  Is 
Important — Is  whether  or  not  the  aid  pro- 
gram, and  this  one  In  partictilar.  has  not 
been  a  very  Important  element  in  getting  us 
involved  in  this  situation  I  really  think  it  Is. 
Ton  disagree;  It  was  aid  to  Prance,  you  say; 
there  was  no  SEATO  then. 

Secretary  Rusk  That  Is  correct,  In  that 
period,  of  course. 


The  Chairman.  Then  In  1954,  President 
Eisenhower  sent  the  letter  which  he  later 
denied  as  being  a  valid  basis  for  our  Involve- 
ment, although  he  approved  of  the  Involve- 
ment. But  he  did  deny  specifically  and 
publicly  that  that  letter  Is  an  obligation  to  do 
what  we  are  now  doing,  didn't  he? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  letter  was  a  com- 
mitment. 

The  Chairman.  Fc«-  aid.  that  Is  rlgTit. 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  Is  correct.  But  this 
was  based  on  a  policy  which  recognized  our 
interest  in  the  security  of  southeast  Asia, 
Just  as  was  the  SEATO  Treaty  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  presented  to  the  Senate 
for  its  consent  and  which  the  Senate  ap- 
proved by  a  very  large  vote.  They  are  all 
expressions  of  the  underlying  policy  that  we 
are  deeply  Interested  and  concerned,  as  a 
matter  of  our  own  security,  In  the  security 
and  safety  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  bothers  me. 
You  seem  to  interpret  when  we  luidertake 
an  aid  program  we  have  therefore  established 
this  vague  "policy  attitude"  which  Justlfles 
the  Government  goUig  into  any  one  of  these 
countries  that  we  give  aid  to — I  think  there 
are  now  82 — as  an  obligation.  You  see,  the 
lines  get  so  fuz?y  here.  We  no  longer  have 
a  declaration  of  wax  in  order  to  wage  a 
major  war  and  we  ease  into  these  situations 
th.^t  to  me  are  very  disastrous  and  damaging 
to  oiu-  standing,  if  not  threatening  to  the 
people  of  the  world.  I  want  to  try  to  bring 
this  down  a  little  more  specifically  to  where 
we  understand  each  Ouher  alKJUt  the  nature 
of  these  aid  programs.  As  of  now.  this  Is  the 
main  reason  I  cannot  support  an  enlarge- 
ment and  continuation  of  bilateral  aid  If 
it  is  going  to  have  this  kind  of  a  meaning — 
that  It  amounts  to  a  "ix>licy  attitude,"  as 
distinguished  from  a  clear-cut  obligation 
under  a  treaty,  to  do  certain  things.  I  don't 
want  to  delay  this;  everybody  Is  impatient 
but  I  would  like  to  state  it  on  the  record. 
You  will  come  back  a^ln  and  with  ttUs  in 
mind    we  will  continue  this  discussion. 

Secretary  Rusk.  Yes.  I  don't  want  to  delay 
the  meeting,  but  I  do  feel  I  should  comment 
very  briefly  on  the  remarks  made  by  the 
chairman.  I  have  not  said  that  an  economic 
assistance  program  carries  with  It  a  security 
commitment  from  the  United  States  to  put 
trooi>s  in  a  particular  country  If  things  go 
bad.  The  queetion  of  security  arrangements 
i.s  a  separate  subject  which  Is  worked  out  In 
other  ways,  particularly  through  alliances. 
We  have  had  m.T-ny  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams with  countries  with  whom  we  are  not 
alined,  with  whom  we  are  not  allies.  It  la 
true  that  we  have  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams with  countries  we  do  have  conunlt- 
ments  with.  The  fact  we  help  allies  does 
not  mean  everybody  we  help  becomes  an 
ally,  and  we  should  not.  1  think,  confuse 
those  matters.  We  should  be  able  to  sort  this 
out,  and  I  am  at  your  disposal  for  another 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  You  haven't  said  this 
bUintly  in  these  tertrus.  but  let  me  para- 
phrase what  you  have  said  which  is  very  close 
to  it.  You  said,  in  effect,  to  this  conunittee 
on  Augtist  6.  1964:  'There  are  several  as- 
pects of  this.  In  the  first  place  the  Presi- 
dent, we  believe,  has  authority  under  the  aid 
program,  and  under  his  own  responsibilities 
as  President  and  Commander  In  Chief  to  give 
assistance  of  the  sort  we  have  been  giving 
there." 

I  mean  It  isn't  exactly  the  words  you  used, 
but  to  an  unsuspecting  layman  it  could  mean 
almoet  the  same  thing, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  emphasize 
that  the  letter  I  liave  offered  is  the  lat- 
est communication  that  was  offered  vol- 
untarily by  the  Secretary,  and  I  would 
a-ssume  that  this  would  be  the  last  word 
in  the  matter  under  discussion. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 


IMr.  SparkmanI  ,  and  joined  by  a  ntmi- 
ber  of  other  Senators,  including  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Clark!  . 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  provide 
a  2-year  authorization  for  the  economic 
assistance  program,  rather  than  the  1- 
vear  authoiization  provided  in  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

I  intend  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment  before  it  is  disposed 
of. 

This  proposal  is  an  expression  of  the 
longstanding  support  of  the  Seriate  gen- 
erally and  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
R.elations  for  an  authorization  of  more 
than  1  year  for  the  foreign  aid  program. 
It  is  consistent  with  previous  Senate  ac- 
tion supported  by  a  'bipartisan  majority, 
with  the  position  of  everj-  administration 
since  President  Truman,  and  with  the 
recommendations  of  a  wide  variety  of 
American  leaders. 

In  an  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
only  last  year,  March  21,  1965.  an  article 
was  published  entitled  "Foreign  Aid? 
Yes,  But  'W'ilh  a  New  Approach."  Tlie 
article  was  written  by  an  authority  on 
this  subject,  and  it  states,  even  now.  the 
best  case  anjT^here  for  a  muitiyear  au- 
thorization of  economic  aid.  1  quote,  in 
part,  from  that  scholarly  article; 

Congress  should  cease  its  annual  reviews 
of  foreign  aid  and  place  the  program  undei 
long-term  authorizations.  The  case  for 
doing  so  is  both  familiar  and  persuasive,  and 
Just  about  everybody  involved  with  foreign 
aid  agrees  to  It — except  Congress. 

A  long-term  authorization  would  not.  of 
course,  remove  the  foreign  aid  program  from 
direct  Congressional  authority;  the  funds 
authorized  would  still  have  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually.  It  might  be  possible,  how- 
ever, by  putting  the  authorizing  leglslaiion, 
which  sets  maximum  amounts  and  is'  In- 
tended to  govern  policy,  on  a  three-year  or 
four-year  basis,  to  Insulate  the  program  from 
transitory  waves   of   emotion, 

A  long-term  authorization  might  have  the 
effect  of  reversing  the  pernicious  tendency 
to  write  binding  restrictions  into  law  in  re- 
sponse to  some  transitory  irritation,  such 
as  an  In.sult  from  Nasser  or  Sukarno  or  a 
vote  In  the  United  Nations  that  displeases 
us.  Such  annoyances  are  genuine  enough  but 
they  are  often  forgotten  very  quickly  as 
events  move  on.  while  the  legislative  pro- 
scriptions to  which  they  gave  rise  remain  to 
govern — or   to   frustrate — policy. 

Economic  development  Is  a  long-term 
process  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  one- 
year  legislative  cycle  of  the  American  Con- 
gress. The  conventional  short-term  ap- 
proach greatly  Impedes  planning  by  the  aid 
recipient  while  the  donor  Is  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  incentives  to  recipients  to 
make  necessary  Internal  economic  reforms 
There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  experience 
of  AID  and  its  predecessor  agencies  to  has- 
ten to  commit  funds  as  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  approaches  with  the  resiilt  that  recipi- 
ents may  be  pitshed  Into  premature  commit- 
ments. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  which 
In  my  opinion  was  the  best  aid  bill  we  have 
ever  enacted,  provided  long-term  authoriza- 
tions both  for  the  Alliance  lor  Progress  and 
for  development  lendUig  to  Asian  and  Afri- 
can countries  The  Congress,  most  unwisely, 
has  been  Uimpering  with  thei^e  legislative 
provisions  ever  since,  so  that  we  are  In  effect 
back  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

The  very  nature  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment process  requires  the  casting  of  foreign 
aid  In  a  new  time  perspective.  The  Con- 
gTe.=;s  of   the  United  States  could  make  an 
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Important  contribution  to  this  end  by  adopt- 
ing forelgn-ald  authorization  biUa  of  four 
or  three  or.  at  least,  two  years. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  very  persuasive 
statement.  I  only  wish  I  could  claim  Its 
authorship.  I  think  it  is  the  finest  sin- 
gle statement  yet  made  on  this  question. 
I  feel  certain  that  other  Members  of  this 
body  may  have  read  the  article  or  have 
listened  to  debates  on  tills  subject  durini,' 
past  years  have  been  much  persuaded  or 
convinced  by  it  that  tiie  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram should  be  approved  for  more  than 
1  year  at  a  time.  The  author  of  that 
statement  is  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Porelern  Relations,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  FMr. 
PuLBRiGHTl,  and  I  pay  tribute  to  him  for 
the  perspicacity  he  exhibited  in  its  con- 
tent. It  had  a  singular  impact  on  my 
own  views  on  this  question  at  the  time. 

Only  last  year,  the  chairman  managed 
to  persuade  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Senate  to  approve  a 
2 -year  authorization  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram with  the  exception  of  the  autiior- 
Izatlons  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  had 
already  been  approved  for  5  years  and  4 
years,  respectively.  I  was  happy  to  sup- 
port the  chairman  on  that  occasion,  as 
well.  The  Senator  from  Aritansas  should 
be  commended  for  liis  efforW  in  contrib- 
uting to  constructive  thought  on  thLs 
question,  and  in  persuading  Membeis  of 
the  Senate  to  go  along  with  him — Includ- 
ing. I  may  add,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. But  I  am  still  persuaded.  His 
arguments  were  so  strong  then  that  they 
remain  with  me  now. 

So  what  we  ask  In  this  amendment  Is 
to  implement  tlie  longstanding  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  put 
the  foreign  aid  program  on  a  more  busi- 
nesslike, sounder  footing. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  in  this  con- 
nection to  review  briefly  the  background 
of  the  present  amendment.  In  1957, 
President  Elsenhower  requested  a  5-year 
authorization  with  borrowing  authority 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  In  ad- 
vance of  this  request,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  had  established  a  spe- 
cial committee  for  studying  the  foreign 
aid  program.  As  the  Senate  will  re- 
call, a  number  of  studies  were  commLs- 
sloned  by  this  special  committee.  Based 
on  the  recommendations  of  these  studies, 
the  committee  Issued  a  report  stressing 
the  Importance  of  long-term  authoriza- 
tions. It  Is  significant  to  recall  the  rec- 
ommendations made  In  tliose  studies. 

In  January  1957.  in  study  No.  1,  "The 
Objectives  of  US.  Economic  Assistance 
Programs."  by  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies,  Ma.ssachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  prepared  for  the  Special 
Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program,  US.  Senate,  January  1957,  it 
was  stated : 

since  ea^nomic.  growth  1«  Inherently  a 
slow  process,  and  since  the  economic  and 
political  results  we  seek  from  an  economic 
development  program  will  accrue  only  over  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  the  progriun 
must  have  continuity.  As  nn  Instrument  of 
short-term  pwUcy,  development  a.sslstance  Is 
wasteful  and  Ineffective.  If  we  have  any  hope 
of  achieving  desirable  results  from  a  develop- 
ment-assistance program,  we  must  be  clear 
in  our  own  minds  and  mu^t  make  It  clear 


to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  this  Is  a  program 
which  we  propose  to  pursue  consistently  for 
at  least  5  or  10  years  and  which  we  will  not 
permit  to  be  affected  by  changes  in  the  Inter- 
national or  domestic  political  climate  If  we 
are  not  prepared  to  make  this  Itind  of  long- 
term  commitment,  we  should  probably  not 
support  development  a.sAi.stance  programs  at 
all. 

In  March  1957,  in  study  No.  3,  'The 
Role  of  Foreign  Aid  in  the  Development 
of  Other  Countries,"  by  the  Research 
Center  in  Economic  Development  and 
Cultural  Change  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  it  was  stated: 

Economic  aid  program  must  be  conceived 
ius  a  long-run  enterprise  and  some  guaranty 
ol  Its  duration  Is  us  Unport^uit  as  Is  the  total 
magnitude  of  the  program.  For.  as  was 
pointed  out  repeatedly  in  this  report,  Uie 
process  of  economic  development  takes  time, 
and  the  execution  of  an  effective  development 
plan  requires  a  fairly  high  degree  of  assur- 
ance that  sufflclent  funds  will  become  avail- 
able as  the  program  unfolds  in  coming  years. 

These  recommendations  and  the  report 
of  the  special  committee  were  can  led  out, 
at  least  partially,  when  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  approved  by  a  vote  of 
12  to  3  the  capitalization  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  without  any  fiscal  year 
limitation  and  with  borrowing  authority 
for  the  following  3  fiscal  years.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  approved  a  2-ycar 
authori7.atlon  for  military  assistance  and 
defcixse  supjxirt. 

On  the  Senate  floor,  several  attempts 
were  made  to  reduce  the  funds  and  elim- 
inate the  Development  Loan  P\md. 
Tlieso  attempts  were  defeated  on  yea- 
and-nay  votes,  and  the  position  of  the 
committee  was  sustained.  The  final  pro- 
vision which  came  out  of  conference 
provided  a  2-year  authorization  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  with  annual 
appropriations. 

In  1959,  the  Senate  again  considered  a 
long-term  authorization  for  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  J\jnd.  Sounding  the  call 
for  a  more  effective  foreign  aid  program, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pul- 
bright]  earlier  that  year  proposed  five 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Act.  one 
of  which  would  have  increased  the  capi- 
talization of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  in  the  under- 
developed countries. 

Subsequently,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  approved  a  5-year  au- 
thorization for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  with  borrowing  authority.  Dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  made  a  statement  which  per- 
tained not  only  to  the  Development  Loan 
I'\ind  but  to  the  entire  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram itself,  and  I  quote  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  long-term  method 
of  financing  the  loan  fund  will  save  tiie 
American  people  money.  It  will  re-sult  In 
a  sounder  and  a  more  efficient  administra- 
tion. It  win  be  much  more  effective  in  It.s 
results.  The  mc^t  inefficient  and  wasteful 
use  of  the  American  taxpayers  dollars  h:is 
resulted  from  a  program  which  has  been  ad- 
ministered on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  which 
cannot  be  administered  efflclently,  which 
results,  as  I  indicated,  in  a  drive  to  mak« 
loans  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  order 
to  be  In  a  position  to  ask  for  addltloniU 
funds.  Tills  criticism  is  applicable  not  only 
to  this  program,  but  to  all  pragrams  whose 
activities  are  often  speeded  up   at  the  end 


of  the  year  in  order  that  the  agencies  con- 
cerned may  be  in  a  position  to  ask  for  fur- 
ther funds. 

Then  the  Senator  fiDm  Arkansas  fMr 
PuLBRiGHTl  was  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]: 

It  U  tlie  difference  between  a  hurry-up 
program,  working  on  an  annual  basis,  and 
one  that  is  well  planned,  in  which  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  span  of  years  in  which  to 
accomplish  the  purpose. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  TMr 
FVlbrightI  replied: 

The  Senator  is  correct.  I  think  the  fact 
ttiat  there  were  annual  approprl.itlons  pre- 
vented the  development  of  basic  projects 
which  would  advance  the  solution  of  tlio 
most  serious  economic  problems  in  other 
countries.  That  shortcoming  tended  lo 
make  the  programs  superficial.  Because  it 
was  short  term  and  because  the  recipiei.t 
countries  could  not  rely  on  the  continuity 
of  the  program,  they  tended  to  make  super- 
ficial requests.  Projects  having  to  do  with 
communications,  railroads,  docks,  irriga- 
tion— the  types  of  projects  which  really  in- 
volve basic  growth -were  shoved  aside,  be- 
cause they  were  of  a  long-term  nature.  So 
In  those  countries  there  was  a  tendency  to 
undertake  superficial  programs  which  could 
be  easily  financed,  but  which  really  did  not 
make  a  great  contribution  to  the  nation's 
economic  development. 

I  end  the  quotation  from  the  dialogue 
between  those  two  Senators. 

Senators  will  recall  the  result  of  the 
conference  In  1959  was  again  a  2-ypar 
authorization  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  with  annual  appropriations  re- 
view. 

In  1961,  2  years  later,  the  Senate  was 
again  asked  to  provide  a  long-term  au- 
thorization for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  and  again  with  leadership  from 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  this  request 
was  granted  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  which  stated  in  it"; 
report: 

The  United  States  must  be  able  to  make 
long-term  commitments  to  societies  thai 
have  embarked  on  genuine  economic  and 
social  reform.  To  deny  this  flexibility  would 
amount  to  crippling  the  proposed  program 
and  perpetuating  some  of  the  serious  de- 
flciencies  of  past  programs.  An  admin- 
istration official  recently  stated  the  probler:; 
quite  succinctly: 

"We  know  In  our  hearts  that  we  are  in 
the  world  for  keeps,  yet  we  are  still  tackling 
20-year  problems  with  5-year  plans,  staffed 
with  2-year  perwrnnel  working  with  1-year 
appropriations.  It's  simply  not  good 
enough  " 

I  think  It  is  significant  to  note  tlie 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.s- 
ury  at  that  time,  Douglas  Dillon,  when  he 
testified  that  year  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  support  of 
long-term  authorization: 

The  new  economic  aid  program  set  forth 
In  the  proposed  Act  for  International  De- 
velopment emphasizes  long-term  auihoriiy 
for  financing  development  lending.  The 
President.  In  his  letter  transmitting  the 
draft  foreign  assistance  bill,  stated  that: 

"Real  progress  In  economic  development 
cannot  be  achieved  by  annual,  short-term 
dispensations  of  aid  and  uncertainty  as  to 
future  intentions.  " 

I  am  convinced  from  my  earlier  experience 
in  the  Department  of  State  that  long-term 
financing  authority  is  an  essential  tool  ler 
the  achievement  of  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. I  am  equally  convinced  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury   that   this  Is  the  most 


efficient  and  least  coetly  method  of  providing 
development  assistance. 

Adequate  authority  for  long-term  financ- 
ing as  proposed  in  the  bill  will  permit  both 

■rderly  development  and  effective  execution 
,1  development  lending  pragrams  by  the 
.;(lmlnistrator  of  the  aid  prorgam.  Without 
-uch  authority  there  will  continue  to  be 
;;\.sistent  pressures  for  stopgap  financing  to 
meet  crises  which  could  have  been  prevented, 
.,•  less  cost,  by  adequate  long-range  programs. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  Inability  of  the 
r.xt'cutlve  to  make  long-term  commitments 
h.is  diminished  the  effectiveness  and  in- 
1  r eased  the  cost  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Without  adequate  assurance  of  financing  for 
lung-term  programs  to  deal  with  the  basic 
needs  of  a  developing  country,  there  is  less 
ir.oentlve  for  such  a  country   to  thoroughly 

rcrimlze  Its  plans  or  to  adopt  appropriate 
measures  of  self-help.  We  urge  the  develop- 
iiiK  countries  to  undertake  basic  and  difficult 
rt'Iorms  that  are  essential  to  development. 
Bit  such  reforms  take  years  to  Implement, 
.iT.d  require  the  support  of  long-term  de- 
vcUipment  programs.  Rea.<;onable  assurance 
I  ;  outside  assistance  extending  over  a  period 

f  years  may  often  mean  the  difference  be- 
ivki-en  success  or  failure  In  the  efforts  of  a 
u<'\  eloping  country  to  carry  out  the  measures 
rcquLslte  to  effective  development  Legisla- 
tive authority  to  make  multlyear  commit- 
ments will  for  the  first  time  put  the  United 
Siiites  In  a  position  to  effectively  stimulate 
and  cooperate  In  basic  reforms.  It  will  also 
pr  >vlde  an  Incentive  to  other  industrialized 
r  nintries  to  Join  with  the  United  States  in 
providing  aid  to  developing  areas. 

Senators  ■will  recall  that  this  recom- 
mendation for  borrowing  authority,  sup- 
ported then  by  vei-y  able  men,  was  chal- 
lenged on  the  Senate  floor,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  5-year  authorization  with 
annual  appropriations. 

In  1962  another  precedent  was  estab- 
lished when  Congress  approved  a  4 -year 
authorization  for  the  entire  Alliance  for 
Progress,  grants  as  well  as  loans. 

This  brings  us  up  to  1965  when  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported 
an  amendment  for  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion for  the  entire  program  except  for 
the  loan  sections  which  had  previously 
been  authorized.  This  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate  but  rejected  in  conference 
by  the  House. 

In  light  of  what  is  now  being  said  just 
1  year  later  I  think  It  is  Important  to 
remember  what  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  said  in  1965.  a  year 
ago,  in  its  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
2-year  authorization : 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  necessity  for 
lengthy  and  exhausting  reviews  of  the  aid 
program  each  year  is  preventing  the  com- 
mittee from  giving  Its  attention  to  other 
equally  Important  or  even  more  significant 
i'jreign  policy  questions,  and  reducing  the 
Mine  which  it  can  devote  to  legislative  over- 
■Mk'ht  of  executive  agencies.  So  long  as  there 
s  .so  much  criticism  of  the  aid  program — 
whether  valid  or  not — the  committee  is  un- 
able to  sponsor  or  approve  a  long-term  au- 
t.'iorizatlon  for  this  program,  and  Is  unable 
:o  break  the  dreary  cycle  of  full-scale  and 
time-consuming  annual   reviews. 

That  was  from  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  1  year 
ago.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee at  that  time,  Mr.  President,  but  in 
my  brief  tenure  on  the  committee  since, 
this  has  likewise  been  my  observation — 
namely,  that  we  repeat  ourselves  con- 
stantly as  we  rake  through  the  same  in- 
fonnation  and  the  same  proposals  time 


after  time,  and  that  there  are  many 
other  and  significant  things  that  this 
committee  has  to  do  and  should  be  doing. 
Therefore  a  case  can  be  made,  even  as  a 
simplified  housekeeping  improvement,  to 
upgrade  the  procedures  on  this  rather 
significant  matter  of  foreign  aid. 

Although  the  argument  is  now  being 
made  that  this  action  was  taken  only 
because  the  bill  provided  for  terminating 
the  program  in  2  yeai-s  after  a  thorough 
study  of  the  new  approach,  it  is  clear 
that  the  2-year  authorization  was  merely 
an  extension  of  steps  previously  taken  by 
the  Senate.  Some  may  have  thought  it 
necessary  at  the  time  to  link  the  two 
amendments  in  order  to  get  the  2-year 
authorization  passed,  but  Senators  who 
have  voted  for  long-term  authorizations 
in  the  past  were  certainly  considering  the 
2-year  authorization  on  its  own  merits, 
and  the  ca.se  that  had  been  repeatedly 
made  for  multlyear  authorization  by 
Members  of  this  body  still  stands,  and  its 
substance  should  still  prevail. 

Again  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
comments  heard  on  this  floor,  which  give 
no  indication  of  any  feeling  that  the  need 
of  a  multlyear  authorization  is  not  com- 
pletely justified  in  and  of  itself  without 
relationship  to  any  other  parts  of  the 
bill.  All  Senators  will  remember  the  ex- 
cellent statement  made  last  year  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  in  support  of  the 
2 -year   authorization   when   he   said: 

There  are  two  excellent  reasons  for  the  2- 
year  authorization  called  for  by  the  commit- 
tee bill.  TTie  first  reason  has  to  do  with  the 
Congress;  the  second  has  to  do  with  tlie 
purposes  of  our  aid. 

Annual  aid  bills  require  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  engage  in  meticulous,  tedious,  and 
repetitious  reviews  of  programs  which  have 
been  reviewed  many  times  before  and  whose 
specifications  are  well  known.  The  tendency 
has  been  to  relieve  ttie  tedium  by  Introduc- 
ing Into  the  annual  foreign  aid  debate  all 
sorts  of  Interesting  but  extraneous  matters. 
The  foreign  aid  debate  has  becc«ne  an  an- 
nual occasion  for  the  airing  of  grievances — 
many,  to  be  sure,  related  in  one  way  or  an- 
other to  foreign  aid;  most,  at  least,  related 
to  the  country's  foreign  policy;  a  few,  how- 
ever, having  to  do  with  domestic  problems 
that  no  amount  of  tortured  logic  could  ever 
relate  to  foreign  aid. 

Because  of  the  Introduction  of  all  these 
extraneous  matters,  the  annual  debate  on 
foreign  aid  has  become  In  reality  an  all-year 
debate  on  foreign  aid.  This,  of  course,  has 
ceruiin  educational  benefits  for  Members  of 
the  Senate,  but  I  am  reminded  Just  a  bit  of 
the  story  of  the  little  girl  whose  aunt  gave 
her  a  book  about  penguins  After  she  had 
read  it.  her  aunt  asked  her  If  she  had  learned 
.something  about  penguins  "Indeed,  yes," 
replied  the  little  girl,  "much  more  than  I  care 
to  know" 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  then  con- 
tinued in  his  defense  of  the  2-year  au- 
thorization, a  year  ago.  with  his  .second 
reason  for  supporting  it.    He  said: 

The  second  reason  for  a  2 -year  authoriza- 
tion Is  the  nature  of  the  development  process 
Itself.  Economic  development  Is  a  long-term 
process  which  does  not  lend  Itself  to  the 
1-year  legislative  cycle  of  the  American  Con- 
gress. The  conventional  short-term  approach 
greatly  Impedes  planning  by  the  recipient 
of  aid  while  the  donor  Is  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  Incentives  to  recipients  to 
make  necessary  Internal  economic  reforms. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  experience 
of  AID  and  lt«  predecessor  agencies  to  ha.sten 


to  commit  ftmds  as  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year 
approaches,  with  the  result  that  recipients 
may  be  pushed  Into  premature  commitments 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  which 
In  my  opinion  was  the  best  aid  bill  we  have 
ever  enacted,  provided  loug-t^rm  authoriza- 
tion both  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
for  development  lending  to  Asian  and  African 
countries.  The  Congress  has  been  tampering 
with  these  legislative  provisions  ever  since, 
largely  nullifying  the  pMlcy  benefits  of  the 
long-term  authorization.  We  are  thus.  In 
effect,  back  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  which, 
whatever  merit  It  may  have  from  the  view- 
point of  congressional  tradition,  has  no  merit 
whatever  from  the  viewpoint  of  sound  and 
promising  economic  development. 

The  very  nature  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment process  requires  the  casting  of  foreign 
aid  In  a  new  time  perspective.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  Unli«d  States  can  make  a  con- 
tribution to  this  end  by  adopting  the  2-year 
authorization  called  for  bv  the  committee 
bill. 

Tliat  concludes  the  statement  that  I 
wish  to  cite  from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  repeat  it  here  because  of  the  great 
strength  and  substance  of  its  content 
and  the  persuasiveness  of  its  points,  in 
showing  the  wisdom  of  a  multlyear 
authorization. 

With  that  citation,  we  are  brought  up 
to  date,  to  1966  at  least,  again  without 
any  attempt  to  make  any  distinctions  or 
to  single  out  any  Members  in  terms  of 
wliat  their  views  may  be  at  the  present 
time.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  the 
comment,  as  late  as  April  1  of  this  year, 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
has  been  the  chief  proponent  of  the  long- 
term  authorization,  when  in  a  speech  en- 
titled "Suggested  Basic  Changes  in  For- 
eign Aid  Program."  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  said  that: 

Three  basic  changes  need  to  be  made  in 
the  program.  In  no  particular  order  of  Im- 
portance or  priority,  these  are  to  separate 
military  and  economic  assistance,  to  provide 
a  long-term  authorization,  and  to  put  the 
program  more  on  A  multinational,  less  on  a 
bilateral,  basis. 

Despite  this  long  historj'  of  Senate  ac- 
tion and  convincing  argument  about  the 
need  for  a  long-term  authorization,  we 
now  are  confronted  by  exactly  the  oppo- 
site position  in  the  bill  before  us.  It  is 
useless,  needless,  and  inappropriate  to 
speculate  on  the  reasons  for  this  change 
on  the  part  of  those  who  previously  have 
supported  long-term  authorization,  for 
all  of  us  change  from  time  to  time.  But 
the  substance  of  the  case, does  not 
change,  or  has  not  changed  to  date  But 
let  me  say  again  that  I  was  convinced  by 
those  who  have  championed  this  cause 
and  I  remain  convinced.  Nothing  said 
lately  changes  the  real  heart  and  crux  of 
the  case  that  has  been  made  for  the  past 
10  years  in  support  of  multlyear  authori- 
zations. 

For  tliis  reason,  and  in  view  ol  the 
unquestioned  importance  of  putting  the 
foreign  assistance  program  on  a  sounder 
more  businesslike  basis,  the  Senatoi 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkm-^n]  and  I 
are  offering  an  amendment  to  provide  a 
2 -year  authorization  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  eveiT 
Senator  can  support.  It  will  provide 
greater    stability    and    better    planning 
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without  autliorizing  the  program  too  far 
in  advance.  It  will  relieve  the  commit- 
tee of  some  of  the  onerous  burdens  which 
the  chairman  has  so  eloquently  described 
In  the  past,  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
committee  to  loolc  Into  the  foreign  aid 
program  in  greater  depth  without  hav- 
ing to  review  the  entire  program  every 
year. 

The  coraniittee.  of  course.  Is  free  to 
request  whatever  review  of  the  program 
might  be  desired.  If  the  committee 
chooses,  it  can  at  any  time  change  the 
authorization  for  the  second  year  in 
whatever  manner  it  wishes.  The  author- 
ization for  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram has  been  changed  from  tine  to 
time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
the  cowTf^  of  the  5-year  authorization, 
and  the  .same  changes  can  be  made  In 
committee  or  on  the  floor  at  any  time 
next  year  should  the  committee  or  the 
Senate  consider  such  changes  necessary. 
To  argue  that  the  international  situa- 
tion calls  for  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  Is  not  an  argument 
against  a  2-year  authorization.  Whether 
or  not  there  is  an  authorization  bill  next 
year,  the  committee  can  take  whatever 
steps  it  might  feci  are  desirable  to  con- 
trol the  program.  To  argue  otherwi'e  is 
to  derogate  the  power  of  the  committee 
to  act  independently  t)f  any  proposal 
which  might  be  put  before  It  by  the 
executive  branch  on  an  annual  basis. 

I  shall  not  comment  at  any  length  on 
the  improvements  which  a  2-year  au- 
thorization would  make  on  the  foreign 
aid  program  Itself.  These  advantages 
are  well  known  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  voted  for  long-term  authoriza- 
tions consistently  in  the  past.  All  one 
needs  to  do  is  read  the  statements 
through  the  year  from  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
from  the  chairman  of  that  committee  in 
particular — whose  leadership  has  been  a 
paramount  factor  in  the  development  of 
this  concept — to  be  convinced  that  this 
Is  the  only  course  to  take  In  order  both 
to  make  the  forelKn  aid  program  more 
effective  and  make  it  possible  for  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate 
to  perform  Its  foreign  policy  functions 
more  efficiently.  It  might  help,  however, 
to  point  out  the  comments  made  In  public 
testimony  by  some  leading  Americans 
during  hearings  on  this  year's  bill. 
These  are  taken  from  the  House  hearings 
where  con.siderable  time  was  devoted  to 
hearing  public  witnesses. 

For  example,  Mr  John  O.  Teeter,  vice 
president  of  Pfizer  International  on  be- 
half of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  supported  a  4-year  author- 
ization of  the  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram. Let  me  repeat,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  testified  this  year  in  favor  of 
a  4-year  authorization  program  for  the 
entire  economic  assistance  as  well  as  the 
military  assistance  programs.  This  Is 
twice  as  much  as  the  amendment  now 
being  offered  by  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr  Sparkman]  would  do. 
Mr.  Teeter  said : 

Long-range  economic  planning  and  de- 
velopment must  be  emphasized  In  foreign 
assistance  programs.  To  accomplish  this 
goal,  a  4-year  authorization  of  foreign  aid 
funds,  subject  to  annual  appropriations  and 


review  by  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees, is  desirable.  We  think  this  Is  con- 
sistent with  what  we  In  business  would  term 
good  long-range  planning. 

Another  public  witness,  John  C.  Lynn, 
legislative  director,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  testified,  as  follows: 

l^l's  decide  what  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  Make  this  a  10-year  plan 
or  a  5-year  plan.  If  this  Is  what  Is  required. 
Then  each  year  the  administrative  agencies 
of  Government  would  come  before  this  com- 
mittee and  demonstrate  to  you  what  progress 
they  are  making  on  tlie  plan  that  you  and, 
let  us  say,  the  AID  administrators  develop 
for  India. 

We  would  be  for  a  5-year  plan,  btit  the  au- 
thorization would  be  based  on  the  progress 
being  made  toward  carrying  out  the  plan. 

This  Is  the  Sivme  procedure  that  the  Con- 
gress follows  with  regard  to  domestic  pro- 
grams. We  see  no  reason  why  It  shouldn't 
be  done  wltli  the  AID  program. 

John  T.  Caldwell,  president.  North 
Carolina  Slate  Univcr.sity,  speaking  for 
the  National  A,ssociatlon  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleijes.  testi- 
fied: 

The  Institutions  of  a  society  which  develop, 
undergird  and  replenish  the  Individual  and 
social  oompetencies  cannot  be  produced  over- 
lUght.  For  this  reason  we  applaud  the  pro- 
posal in  H.R.  12449  for  6-year  funding  au- 
thorizations •  •  •  but  5-year  authorl.«ilion.s 
would  odd  a  measiu-e  of  psychological  sta- 
bility to  a  forelgn-ald  program  too  often 
characterized  In  the  past  by  year-to-year  un- 
certainty The  5-year  autliorlzatlon  begins 
to  recogiuze  the  desirability  of  cho(.«ing  long- 
range  goiils  and  building  programs  towiu-d 
their  achievement. 

Di-.  Caldwell  quoted  presidents  of  oUier 
State  univei-.siUes  and  land-gi-ant  col- 
leges, as  follows; 

E.u-1  Rudder.  Tex;is  A&M  University:  'One 
of  tile  most  common  fallacies  In  foreign  as- 
sistance thinking  ts  the  assumption  that  host 
otticlals  responsible  for  development  in  newly 
developing  countries  are  already  committed 
to  the  action  required  for  progress  with  spe- 
cific development  projects.  This  fallacy,  plus 
short-term  aid  commitments  results  in  proj- 
ects getting  underway  without  sufficient 
commitment  on  the  pwvrt  of  the  host  govern- 
ment to  secure  tiie  minimum  in  local  par- 
ticipation and  support  required  for  success.  " 

Elvis  St.ihr.  Indi.ina  University:  •Renego- 
tiations of  contracts  annually  or  biennially 
have  been  known  to  take  as  much  as  8 
months  •  •  •  with  corresponding  uncer- 
uiinty  and  loss  of  time." 

John  T.  Fey,  tlie  University  of  Wyoming: 
"Lack  of  predicable  funding  is  a  major  de- 
terrent for  any  university  related  program." 

F  L.  Hovde,  Purdue  University:  "The 
training  of  U.S  and  foreign  technicians  and 
scientists  is  a  continuing  endeavor  that  can- 
not be  mounted  eiTectively  with  short-run 
fund   authorization  " 

Similar  testimony  was  received  from 
many  other  orgaiiizatlons  and  souixes, 
including  the  National  Council  of  Catho- 
lic Women,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  others. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  note 
that  there  are  related  precedents  for  this 
amendment.  The  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  authorized  in  the 
past  for  more  than  1  year,  as  it  has 
now  passed  the  House,  provides  for  a 
2-year  authorization  for  the  new  food- 
f or- freedom  program.  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  also  approve 
a  2-year  authorization  for  the  food-for- 


freedom  program.  And  I  think  It  be- 
hooves us  to  put  the  economic  assistance 
program  on  the  same  basis. 

In  addition,  of  course.  Congress  has 
voted  multiyear  subscriptions,  ranging 
from  3  to  5  years,  for  every  interna- 
tional lending  agency.  There  Is  no  logic 
in  providing  long-range  planning  and 
programing  for  international  forel;;n 
aid  programs  and  denying  this  same  ad- 
vantage to  our  own  U.S.  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  In  these  troubled  times  the 
world  needs  to  know  that  the  United 
States  is  just  as  concerned  about  thf 
peaceful  development  of  other  nations 
as  it  is  about  blocking  Communist  ag- 
gression. I  know  of  no  better  way  to  dem- 
onstrate our  intentions  in  this  regard 
tlian  to  approve  a  2-year  authorization 
for  the  economic  assistance  program  and 
to  make  it  clear  to  all  concerned  that  the 
United  States  cares  enough  about  th:- 
program  to  support  it  for  more  thaii  : 
year  at  a  time. 

Let  me  add  that  I  have  placed  on  each 
Senator's  desk  a  brief  statement  concern- 
ing our  amendment,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  thLs 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  To  Avthorize  the  AID 
P*ROOR.^M  For  2  'VEAas 

On  behalf  of  myself  ;uid  Senator  Sp.-^rk- 
MAN  I  have  Introduced  an  amendment  Ui 
provide  a  two-year  authorization  for  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  in  order  to: 

ALLOW     SOUND     AND     SENSIBLE     EXPENDIXITRK    OF 
FUNDS 

Economic  development  Is  a  long-term 
process.  Continuity  and  long-range  plan- 
ning iu-e  vital  elements  of  this  process  Yerr- 
to-year  planning  and  funding  make  efTe'~!:-.f 
use  of  funds  more  difficult  and  will  result  i:; 
greater  total  cost  and  length  of  aid  progr.jii.i 

John  O.  Teeter,  vice  president  of  Pfizer 
International,  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Slates,  testifying  on 
the  foreign  aid  authorlz;ition  bill,  April  27 
1966:  "Long-range  economic  planning  and 
development  must  be  emphasized  In  fore:pr. 
assistance  programs.  To  accomplish  tl;.; 
goal,  a  4-year  authorization  of  foreign  ;>.id 
funds,  subject  to  annual  appropriations  and 
review  by  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees, is  desirable.  .  .  .  We  tJiInk  this  Is  con- 
sistent with  what  we  in  business  would  term 
good  long-range  planning." 

CARaY    lORWABD   A   TESTED   PRINCIPLE 

The  Congress,  in  previously  voting  lont;- 
term  authorization  for  development  lending 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  already  en- 
dorsed tlie  principle.  Last  year  the  Senate 
voted  a  two-year  authorization  for  the  entire 
aid  program.  To  reject  that  principle  now 
would  l>e  a  step  backward,  and  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  weakening  of  U.S.  support  for 
economic  and  social  development.  Food  for 
Peace  has  been  authorized  for  more  than  one 
year  in  the  past,  and  the  new  Food  for  Free- 
dom bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provides  a 
two-year  authorization. 

ENrORCE  SiXF-HIXP  STANDARDS 

A  long-term  authorization  would  make  it 
clear  to  aid  recipients  that  If  they  undertake 
the  tough,  hard  self-help  measures  the  U  ? 
encourages,  we  are  prepared  to  follow 
through  with  sustained  supjjort.  In  thlP 
way.  the  authorisation  will  also  make  pos- 
sible more  effective  planning  of  development 
efforts. 
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MAINTAIN    Emcrrvi    congressional    CONTROL 

A  two-year  authorization  will  not  lead  to 
loss  of  Congressional  control  of  the  program 
because  the  annual  rerlew  procedure  and 
regular  appropriations  process  will  continue. 
The  existing  multiyear  authorization  for  De- 
velopment Loana  and  Alliance  for  Progress 
did  not  result  In  any  loss  of  control. 

mOVIDE    LEADESSHIP    IN    EFFORTS    TO    SHARE    AID 
BURDEN 

A  long-term  authorization  would  be  a 
demonstration  to  other  free  world  donors 
that  the  Congress  stands  with  the  Executive 
Branch  In  seeking  a  greater  commitment  of 
resources  by  other  more  prosperous  nations 
snd  greater  sharing  of  the  aid  burden. 
Gale  McGek, 

U.S.  Senator. 
JuLT  18,  1966. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CHtntcH  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanlrjous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FiTLBRicHT]  wishes  to  answer  these  argu- 
ments; but  I  address  myself  to  him  now 
in  suggesting  that  perhaps  he  would 
rather  have  the  whole  afQrmative  ca,se 
put  In  and  then  proceed,  or  I  shall  yield 
to  him  now;  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  can  wait. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  support  the  amendment  which  has 
been  proposed,  on  behalf  of  a  group  of 
cosponsors  of  my  own  amendment  to 
the  same  effect,  which,  with  my  consent, 
Senators  McGee  and  Sparkman  are  spon- 
soring. 

This  is  a  longstanding  struggle  which 
has  been  waged  to  get  more  than  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. As  I  am  sure  Senator  McGee  said 
In  his  speech,  the  Senate  has  taken  the 
same  action  on  previous  occasions.  In 
1961  the  Senate  approved  a  5-year  ex- 
tension for  the  development  loan  part 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.  In  1962  the 
Senate  approved  a  4-year  extension  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  loan  program 
under  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
Senate.  In  effect,  has  approved  long-term 
authorizations  in  our  subcriptions  to  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  De- 
vt'lopment  Bank. 

The  basic  argument  for  a  multiyear 
1:. stead  of  a  single-year  authorization 
IS  the  fact  that  the  business  affairs  of 
the  United  States  require  it,  just  as  the 
business  affairs  of  the  coimtry  require 
appropriations  In  respect  of  so  many 
things  done  in  the  Senate  for  multiyear 
purposes,  so  that  planning  and  certainty 
may  be  obtained.  Business  exigencies  in 
respect  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
which  la  no  less  subject  to  business  ex- 
igencies than  other  programs,  require  a 
JDultlyear  authorization:  and  we  are  set- 


tling for  2  years  because  that  is  about  the 
best  that  can  be  done.  Three  years 
would  be  better  for  some  aspects  of  the 
program,  and  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  the 
optimum  seems  to  be  the  5-year  exten- 
sion allowed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

I  should  like  to  coriflne  my  own  ad- 
vocacy of  the  prop>osed  amendment  to 
one  other  point  which  Is  critically  im- 
portant. The  fact  is  that  not  enough 
aid  is  going  to  the  imderdeveloped  areas 
of  the  free  world,  and  that  the  failures 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  are  largely 
shortfalls. 

The  United  Nations  has  found  that,  by 
and  laige,  the  program  needs  $5  to  $6 
billion  more  worldwide.  The  amount  de- 
veloping countries  receive  today  is  not 
enough — not  even  enough  to  narrow  the 
gap  between  the  developed  and  the  unde- 
veloped areas,  which  is  widening  all  the 
time,  because  we  are  making  much  more 
progress  than  they  are.  So  that  the 
"have-nots"  are  getting  relatively  less, 
while  the  "haves"  are  getting  more. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  big  difficul- 
ties in  this  matter  is  the  fact  that  ade- 
quate contributions  are  not  being 
received  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  other  countries  could  do 
more.  The  Development  AssLstance 
Committee  of  tlie  OECD,  of  which  we 
are  a  member,  the  10  major  giver  na- 
tions of  the  world,  is  a  kind  of  a  govern- 
mental consortium  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  foreign  aid.  Our  hands 
would  be  enormously  strengthened  in  the 
activity  and  negotiations  which  take 
place  in  order  to  get  greater  contribu- 
tions from  other  countries  if  we  could 
have  a  greater  sense  of  certainty  than 
we  have  today  as  to  the  year-by-year 
operation  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
It  is  extremely  difBcult  to  make  the  nec- 
essary plea  to  other  nations  to  increase 
their  contributions,  when  our  own  au- 
thorization, let  alone  the  appropriation. 
Is  at  the  hazard  of  the  annual  process 
which  Is  undertaken  at  this  time. 

I  am  sure  Senator  McGee  has  already 
testified  to  the  volume  of  work  of  the 
committee,  both  here  and  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  interferes  with 
really  giving  the  amount  of  legislative 
oversight  that  should  be  given. 

But  the  main  point,  within  my  own 
experience — most  Members  know  that  I 
am  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  and  the 
OECD  and  these  operations  In  Europe — 
is  that  not  having  this  authorization  for 
more  than  1  year  materially  hampers  us 
In  getting  the  urgently  needed  addi- 
tional contributions  from  other  coun- 
tries. As  we  want  the  contributions  and 
as  the  safeguards  are  complete  about 
appropriations  being  required  annually, 
et  cetera,  Congress  is  running  no  extra 
risks  in  this  matter. 

As  we  desire  aid  from  others,  I  can 
testify  to  the  Senate,  not  only  as  a  Sen- 
ator but  also  as  a  witness,  that  one  of  the 
major  ways  in  which  to  !;et  it  is  to  have 
authoiizations  that  can  be  bargained 
atiain.'^t  with  other  countries  for  more 
than  1  year.  Two  years  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  optimum,  but  it  is  better  than 
1  year,  and  it  gi\cs  this  counti-y  a  better 


chance  to  get  other  countries  to  help  in 
other  areas,  and  the  situation  urgently 
demands  it. 

In  our  own  self-interest,  I  ask  Senators 
to  approve  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  everj- 
thing  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  criticism  of  this  program  and 
some  of  the  inadequacies  and  deficiencies 
connected  with  it.  I  believe  that,  by  and 
large,  much  of  that  inadequacj'  and  de- 
ficiency can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  authorization  Is  only  for  a  1-year  pe- 
riod. 

Also,  because  of  the  processes  to  which 
Congress  is  subject,  this  matter  is  rarely 
handled  at  the  begirming  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Sometimes  2  or  3  months  are  con- 
sumed before  Congress  passes  the  au- 
thorization or  the  appropriation. 

One  thing  to  be  borne  In  mind  is  that 
this  extension  has  to  do  only  with  the 
authorization.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  appropriation,  which  would  have  to 
come  before  the  Senate  yearly. 

As  one  who  has  been  interested  in  ad- 
ministrative law,  as  I  was,  as  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  State.  I  realize  that  without  an 
authorization  period  longer  than  1  year, 
some  projects  cannot  be  promoted  and 
the  necessaiy  efficiency  cannot  be  en- 
gendered for  the  administrative  process. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  takes  that  into 
accoimt  and  makes  this  an  authorization 
of  2  years  rather  than  1  year,  because  I 
believe  that  in  the  long  run  a  2-year  au- 
thorization would  promot*  the  efficiency 
of  the  program  and  would  enable  us  to 
spend  our  money  more  wisely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  who  not  only  is  one 
of  our  most  gifted  Members,  but  also  is  a 
very  important  mexnber  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  who  can  also 
testify  to  this  matter  on  a  factual  basis, 
as  he  has. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  to  our  advantage 
to  have  the  other  developed  nations  of 
the  world  help  to  participate  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  and 
to  help  in  every  way  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den, especially  those  nations  which  have 
been  the  recipients  of  he'.p  from  the 
United  Slates. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  stated 
tl\at  if  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  agreed  to- 
thai  is,  for  a  2-year  authorization — it 
would  help  convince  other  countries  that 
they  should  participate  with  their  contri- 
butions, and  that  it  would  put  us  in  a 
better  bargaining  position.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  can  specifically 
point  to  any  count r>_which  has  such  a 
long-term  aulhorizaiion.  What  other 
developed  nation  hae  a  long-t«rm  au- 
thorization similar  to  that  which  is  pro- 
ix\sed  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say,  in  response, 
that  one  comitrv-  that  immediately  comeo 
to  mind  is  the  German  Federal  R-epublic. 
The  German  Federal  Republic  has  what 
is  in  effect  a  mixed  public-private  corpo- 
ration which  is  capitalized.  It  is  con- 
ducted  on  a   capitalized  basis,   with   its 
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capital  periodically  refreshed,  to  deal 
with  its  aspects  of  foreign  aid. 

The  foreign  aid  protiram  in  Germany 
is  working  quite  well.  We  have  some 
violent  objections  to  it — and  we  are 
right — because  of  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  tried  to  augment  what  they 
are  actually  doing  in  foreign  aid  by 
crediting  to  it  a  great  many  of  the  loans 
they  make  for  exports.  a.s  we  do  in  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  generally  for 
relatively  short  terms. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  both  Can- 
ada and  the  United  Kingdom  enter  into 
loan  as:reemciit.s  with  developing  coun- 
tries for  periods  up  to  5  or  7  years  with- 
out parliamentary  approval. 

So,  laying  aside  the  question  as  to 
whether  their  contribution  to  the  world's 
problem  is  adequate — and  it  is  not — I  am 
the  first  to  affirm  that  it  does,  however, 
operate  on  a  periodic  renewal  capital 
basis  and  on  a  permanent  basis,  rather 
than  on  an  annual  basis,  as  we  do. 

Perhaps  the  chainnan  of  the  commit- 
tee could  help  us  with  a  statement  of  fact. 
Unfortunately.  I  cannot  Immediately 
give  the  answers  for  the  other  DAC  coun- 
tries, but  as  to  the  German  situation,  I 
know  about  it  first  hand. 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  Javits)  will 
agree  that  the  German  situation  is  not 
comparable,  where  the  Government  is 
extending  direct  assistance  in  grants  or 
loans  with  no  agreement  whatsoever 
that  it  has  to  be  tied  to  the  repurchase 
of  goods.  The  fact  is  that  the  German 
prop>osition  for  aid  is,  in  eflfect,  a  form 
of  acquiring  new  markets  for  themselves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that  I  stated  the  German 
situation,  since  the  credit,  as  part  of  the 
foreign  aid  items,  I  do  not  think  should 
be  credited:  but  there  are  many  other 
items  and  the  fact  is,  considering  the 
organization  and  the  European  economy, 
no  private  corporation  in  Germany  would 
be  a  part  of  this  corporation  except  that 
the  Government  wanted  it  to  be.  The 
Government,  I  understand,  also  makes 
contributions,  I  think  that  this  is  a  sys- 
tem different  fi-om  our  own,  but  it  does 
have  the  advantage  of  p)ermanence  which 
ours  does  not  have. 

Mr,  HARTKE.  E>oes  the  Senator  have 
any  assurance  from  the  German  govern- 
ment that  if  we  adopt  a  2-year  program 
they  will  be  inclined  to  help  other  na- 
tions more? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think,  with  all  regard 
for  the  Senator,  he  is  being  rhetorical. 
The  Senator  knows  that  I  do  not  nego- 
tiate with  tho.se  nations  and  I  have  no 
promises.  If  I  did,  we  would  be  in  a 
stronger  position. 

I  am  pointing  out  from  personal 
knowledge  and  experience — and  the 
Senator  knows  that  I  have  experience  in 
this  field  becau.se  he  has  worked  with  me 
arm  in  arm  in  many  of  these  matters — 
it  Is  my  belief,  and  that  is  how  I  repre- 
sent it  to  the  Senate,  that  our  position 
will  be  strengthened  if  we  have  an  au- 
thorization for  more  than  1  year.  I  do 
not  contend  that  2  years  is  better,  but  it 
is  better  than  1  year. 

Mr  HARTKE  My  fondness  for  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  1 
would  prohibit  me  from  asking  a  rhetori- 
cal question. 


I  do  not  believe  it  would  in  any  way 
make  a  valuable  contribution.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  any  effect  on  their 
final  decision.  That  Is  what  I  was  tr>'- 
ing  to  have  the  Senator  from  New  York 
agree  to. 

Since  I  cannot  elicit  the  answer  that 
I  want,  I  would  like  to  ask  another  ques- 
tion. What  other  nations  have  indi- 
cated that  they  are  interested,  in  any 
fashion,  in  a.ssuming  any  part  of  this 
burden  of  providing  for  have-not  na- 
tions on  an  increased  basis  as  a  result 
of  the  action  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
position  of  tiie  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  McGeeI? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  a  practical  matter 
other  nations  upgraded  their  participa- 
tion in  foreign  aid  and  in  some  cases 
are  contributing  rather  important  shares 
of  tlieir  gross  national  product. 

I  am  trying  to  find  the  details.  As  I 
recall,  the  United  Kingdom  is  about 
.seven-tenths  of  1  percent.  The  United 
Nations  recommends  that  industrialized 
countries  contribute  1  percent  of  the  na- 
tional Income  to  foreign  aid. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  about  the  same 
amount  as  the  United  States.  Italy  is 
down  the  scale.  They  have  been  im- 
proving in  foreign  aid.  Germany  is  near 
it.  In  fact.  Germany  had  no  foreign  aid 
program  until  a  few  years  ago.  Tliere 
have  been  contributions  which  liave  been 
increasing.  This  is  the  subject  of  ne- 
gotiations in  the  Development  Assist- 
ance Committee,  where  these  matters  are 
constantly  being  negotiated  all  of  the 
time.  We  have  a  special  consortium  for 
a  country  like  Turkey.  That  situation 
is  always  changing. 

I  think  that  I  know  about  the  opera- 
tions of  the.se  agencies.  This  will  have 
a  material  effect. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  tMr. 
Pastore]  pointed  out.  It  does  not  hurt 
us  and  why  should  we  not  try  to  help 
ourselves?  We  can  pass  on  the  appro- 
priation, we  can  cut  It  down,  and  we  can 
do  anything  we  like. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Important  thing 
to  consider  here  is  that  there  is  no  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  those  who  believe 
in  this  foreign  aid  program  to  give  it 
life  for  a  second  year.  We  are  living 
in  a  world  where  we  know  we  will  have 
this  program  next  year  anyway.  Ex- 
perience has  already  taught  us  that.  The 
kind  of  world  that  we  live  in  today  has 
taught  us  that. 

All  that  we  are  striving  for  is  to  pro- 
mote efficiency  so  that  ttiis  program  can 
be  better  administered.  We  can  thus 
adopt  that  kind  of  project  to  do  human- 
ity the  most  good  in  the  long  run.  We 
ask  only  to  make  the  authorization — not 
the  appropriation — for  a  2-year  period. 
Thereby  we  can  get  into  that  kind  of 
project  which  in  the  long  run  will  do  the 
most  good  and  cost  the  least  amount  of 
money.    That  is  the  only  reason  for  this. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wish  to  comment  with 
regard  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI  in  regard  to 


the  relationship  between  the  point  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits]  and 
getting  greater  participation  among 
other  nations  in  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grama. 

Again  and  again  our  own  people  have 
had  lieat  put  on  them  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  the  Con- 
gress, to  get  more  multilateral  programs 
going. 

As  the  chairman  of  this  committee  Is 
recommending  at  the  present  time,  one 
of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the  conversa- 
tion again  and  again  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  is  that  they  cannot  know  for 
sure  which  way  we  are  going  in  connec- 
tion with  projects  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  other  stumbling  blocks.  One 
of  tho.se  is  this  matter  of  stumbling 
along  a  year  at  a  time. 

We  should  make  it  easier  to  try  to  get 
other  nations  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
this  massive  world  effort  rather  than 
impeding  their  effort. 

This  body  has  continually  sought  to 
make  this  program  as  successful  a  pro- 
gram as  possible.  There  is  no  expan- 
sion in  the  foreign  aid  program.  Tliis  i.s 
efficient  application  of  tlie  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars that  is  already  agreed  to. 

A  part  of  that  includes  getting  co- 
operation from  other  governments.  This 
has  intruded  in  other  conversations  as 
our  negotiators  tried  to  get  the  Brit- 
ish, the  French,  and  the  Germans  to 
come  in  with  a  great  measure  of  par- 
ticipation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  have  the  floor.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  this  is  the  situation, 
periiaps  the  Senator  can  answer  the 
questions  which  I  have  asked  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Javits  1.  Which 
countries  have  such  long-term  programs 
at  the  present  time?  Which  countries 
have  Indicated  that  they  would  increa.-^e 
participation  in  the  multilateral  scheme 
if  we  would  increase  it  to  a  2-year  au- 
thorization? Why  cannot  the  same  pur- 
pose be  served  by  unilateral  agencies 
in  existence  rather  than  tills  program 
before  the  Congress  at  the  present  time 
with  bilateral  approaches? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  McGeeI. 

Mr.  McGEE.  None  of  us  is  in  the 
specific  position  of  a  negotiator.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  question  has 
repeatedly  cropped  up  in  our  conversa- 
tions, not  only  with  Germany,  but  with 
the  British  and  French.  There  are  some 
examples  of  the  long-term  kind  of  pro- 
grams on  the  part  of  the  French  in  West 
Africa  and  the  British  in  some  of  their 
older  colonial  areas. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  point  is  that  there 
Is  this  recognition  that  it  is  good  busi- 
ness, and  all  that  this  proposes  to  do  is 
apply  good  business  principles  to  our- 
selves and  not  let  it  Impede  us  In  our  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
French  aid  to  their  colonies  is  really 
tight  aid?    Is  it  not  true  that  in  connec- 


tion with  cheir  colony  of  Senegal  they 
have  to  deal  with  the  French  merchants 
and  they  have  a  25-cent  per  ton  price 
which  they  allow  on  the  production  of 
peanuts  to  tie  them  back? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  Is  something  they 
tried;  but  so  do  we.    It  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  underdeveloped 
nation,  other  than  former  French 
colonies,  have  the  French  agieed  to  In- 
crease participation  in  if  we  had  a  multi- 
year  participation? 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Let  me  answer  that.  If 
we  could  answer  that  question,  we  would 
not  have  to  argue  about  this  amendment. 
The  Senator  would  lose  it.  and  we  would 
win  It,  or  vice  versa.  The  whole  point 
and  reason  there  is  discussion  on  this 
amendment  is  that  reasonable  difference 
of  opinion  develops  because  we  are  esti- 
mating what  can  be  done,  given  another 
tool.  The  strength  of  our  argument  Is, 
we  say  it  does  not  hurt  the  situation.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  has  made  that  clear.  Therefore, 
if  it  can  help — and  we  need  it — let  us  try 
everything  we  can.  This  is  not  an  aim- 
less gesture.  We  point  out  that  there  is 
a  chance,  based  upon  experience,  to  do 
better. 

I  can  give  the  Senator  this  informa- 
tion, that  the  French  estimate  putting 
up  1.26  percent  of  their  national  Income 
for  foreign  aid.  but  they  do  aid  only 
witli  their  former  French  colonies.  And 
our  relations  with  them,  of  course,  are 
not  very  cooperative.  We  are  not  get- 
ting any  additional  aid  from  the  French, 
but  we  can  from  the  Germans,  we  can 
from  the  Italians,  and  I  think  there  is 
a  chance  we  can  do  something  with 
Japan.  There  is  an  even  chance  of  doing 
something  with  Britain,  not  necessarily 
in  money,  but  In  kind — that  is,  in  serv- 
ices, and  so  forth.  In  short,  wc  cannot 
give  the  Senator  a  guarantee.  If  we  did, 
we  would  not  be  arguing  today  Here 
is  .something  we  can  do  that  will  not  hurt 
us,  but  help  us.  We  need  help;  there- 
fore, let  us  try  everything  we  can  which 
will  help  us  if  it  cannot  hurt  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Record,  I  thii\k  we 
should  recollect  that  in  1961,  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  loan  program, 
we  gave  it  a  5-year  tenure.  In  1962,  re- 
parding  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram, we  gave  it  a  4 -year  life.  With  re- 
spect to  all  other  forms  of  aid,  we  gave  it 
a  1 -year  life. 

The  5-year  life  on  development  loans, 
the  4-year  life  on  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
re.s.s,  has  come  to  an  end  in  1966.  Now. 
instead  of  readopting  the  5 -year  and  the 
4 -year  plans,  it  is  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  that 
we  make  all  of  them  2  years. 

I  merely  want  to  suggest  that  the  dras- 
tic cut  from  5  years  to  1  year,  and  from 
4  years  to  2  years,  cannot  be  justified. 
That  is  my  point  No.  1. 

My  second  point  Is  that  all  of  these 
progrEims  will  substantially  require  the 
beneficiary  nation  to  buy  the  goods  it 
needs  through  the  help  we  give  in  the 
Unit:>d  States. 

The  third  point,  with  regard  to  what 
the  other  countries  are  doing,  on  page 
13  of  the  book  identified  as  "Proposed 
Economic  Assistance  Programs  for  Fiscal 


Year  1957,"  issued  by  AID,  there  is  a  tab- 
ulation of  what  the  other  coimtries  are 
doing. 

Let  me  identify  them:  France.  $822 
million — most  of  which  goes  to  Its  com- 
monwealth countries,  or  whatever  they 
are  called:  Germany,  $451  million; 
United  Kingdom,  $446  million:  Japan, 
$169  million;  and  all  other  countries  $359 
million. 

The  total  of  the  four  principal  coun- 
tries, and  all  other  countries,  is:  $2,247 
million. 

In  this  report,  there  is  stated  what 
will  be  a  repetition  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  has  stated, 
tloat  the  United  States  continues  to  press 
for  more  generous  and  effective  aid  from 
the  other  free  world  donors  and  for  the 
channeling  of  more  aid  through  inter- 
natioiial  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  we  should 
determine  this  issue  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  country.  We  should  not  allow  it 
to  be  determined  solely  upon  what  other 
countries  are  doing.  In  my  jud.!?ment, 
that  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

If  it  is  wrong  to  have  it  for  2  years, 
then  it  is  wrong  regardless  of  what  the 
other  countries  are  doing. 

If  it  is  right  to  have  it  for  1  year,  it 
Is  likewise  wrong,  regardless  of  what  the 
other  countries  are  doing, 
"•  FinaUy.  I  think  it  is  a  drastic  cut  to 
take  the  5-year  development  loan  pro- 
gram and  reduce  it  to  1  year,  and  to  take 
the  4-year  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
and  reduce  it  to  1  year. 

In  my  opinion,  that  cut  is  too  severe 
and  will  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  vei-y  grateful  for 
the  contribution  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA'VITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  come  back 
to  the  points  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  repeated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  They  say  this  does  not  hurt. 
This  is  the  point  I  was  driving  at  in  the 
first  Instance.  There  are  some  other 
factors  on  the  other  side.  If  I  had  my 
way,  and  everything  were  normal  in  the 
world  today,  personally,  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  much  more  than  2  years. 

I  would  be  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  long-term  development.  However. 
things  are  not  normal  today.  We  are 
in  an  extraordinary  situation  with  day- 
to-day  changes. 

For  example,  one  problem  on  our 
hands  wliich  I  have  repeatedly  tried  to 
find  out.  is,  what  is  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  going  to  be?  I  have  been  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  on  which  I  hap- 
pen to  sen'e — not  on  Appropriations  or 
the  Foreign  RelatlorLs  Committees  which 
deals  with  this  committee' — but  I  have 
been  there  and  -isked  for  an  estimate  on 
the  cost  of  the  war.  So  far,  they  have 
not  given  us  an  estimate  of  the  cost  ol 
the  war.  I  have  asked  whether  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  short  or  a  long  war — and 
every  indication  is  that  it  will  be  a  long 
war. 


I  have  asked,  where  is  the  long-term 
financial  plan,  then,  because  we  are 
going  to  have  to  concern  ourselves  with 
how  much  money  w-e  are  going  to  spend, 
but  that  question  has  not  been  answered. 

Today,  we  see  in  the  news — finally — it 
is  admitted  a  supplemental  appropriation 
is  being  prepared.  I  asked  that  question 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  at  that 
time  It  was  answered  that  to  tlieir  knowl- 
edge no  such  supplemental  appropriation 
was  being  prepared.  Yet  the  headlines 
today  say  that  the  President  is  concerned 
about  the  1967  budget.  I  am  concerned, 
too.  I  am  concerned  over  where  we  are 
going  to  get  the  money,  under  these  ab- 
normal circumstances.  We  must  give 
consideration  to  these  other  elements. 
If  the  Senator  does  not  want  to  goaliead. 
let  the  authorization  be  for  1  year  and 
let  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  sei-ves  in  this  body,  by  definition 
of  its  purpose,  concern  itself  with  the 
foi-eign  affairs  of  this  country.  Why 
should  they  not  t>e  allowed  to  look  Into 
this  crisis  again  next  ..ear.  as  well  as  the 
Appropriations  Committee? 

Is  there  something  that  is  different  be- 
tween the  two?  Why  should  not  this 
ix)dy  be  allowed  to  look  at  it,  as  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  allowed?  We 
iiavc  the  statement  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Las  Vegas,  which  is  now 
in  the  Record,  inserted  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  that  foreign  aid  i-om- 
mitments  are  one  of  the  reasons  we  have 
a  military  commitment  now  in  Vietnam. 
I  think  that  there  are  many  of  us  who 
seriously  question  whether  we  thought  we 
were  voting  for  a  commitment  of  Amer- 
ican boys  in  Vietnam  when  he  went 
ahead  and  voted  it,  and  put  .some  foreign 
aid  to  help  people  be  developed  outside: 

Thus,  I  say  that  it  does  hurt  The 
Senator  says  that  it  does  not. 

Well,  on  the  wrong  side  of  this  coin, 
they  say  let  us  make  it  for  1  year  rather 
than  make  it  2  next  year.  'What  are  we 
afraid  of?  There  is  nothing  unusual 
about  this.  As  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  stated,  this  is  a  program 
wWch  history  dedicates  to  the  futtu-e  for 
as  many  years  as  we  caii  look  into  the 
future. 

Why  are  we  so  fearful?  Why  are  we 
so  worried  about  this,  but  not  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  the  necessarj' 
funds.  If  we  are  going  to  have  the  pro- 
gram let  us  come  on  back  and  let  us  see 
what  the  changes  are.  We  can  trust 
this  body.  There  are  100  Senators  here. 
They  are  outstanding  citizens.  They 
take  their  responsibilities  of  Government 
seriously.  We  have  as  much  responsi- 
bility in  Government  as  the  executive 
branch.  It  is  high  time  that  the  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  within  the  Govern- 
ment be  reasserted,  and  I  think  it  is 
time,  riplit  now.  to  lay  forever  at  rest 
the  idea  that  we  ha-i  e  to  surrender  evei-y 
vestige  of  authority  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  1  think  the  absolute,  de- 
cisive answer  to  that  question  is  that  it 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  appropria- 
tions process.  EveiTthing  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  lias  said  can  be  dealt 
with,  and  is  dealt  with,  in  the  appropri- 
ations process.  So  far  as  the  authoriza- 
tion process  is  concerned,  we  are  losing 
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a.nd  on  the  sliort  end.  because  we  au- 
thorize only  for  1  year  and  thereby 
hamper  ourselves  in  the  Intelligence,  ef- 
ficiency, and  economy  with  which  we  can 
plan  the  foreign  aid  program  and.  yes. 
witWn  which  we  can  get  help  from 
others. 

That  is  the  nub  of  the  argument. 
EveiTthing  the  Senator  has  said,  every 
safeguard,  every  fiscal  idea  with  respect 
to  it.  fits  into  what  was  said  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI. 
Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  yield. 
Mr  PASTORE.  We  do  not  authorize 
even  for  1  year.  Here  it  is  July  19.  By 
the  time  this  bill  is  passed,  it  may  be 
close  to  the  first  of  August.  By  the  time 
we  appropriate  for  it.  it  may  be  close  to 
the  first  of  October.  So.  rather  than  a 
year,  there  are  only  9  months  in  which  to 
put  pressure  on  the  administi"ators  to 
commit  the  money.  They  have  to  do  it 
within  a  period  of  9  months.  We  riake 
a  mistake  in  doing  that,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  conduct  this  program  in  a 
businesslike  way. 

If  there  is  strong  opixisition  to  the 
foreign  aid  program,  we  ought  tC'  do 
away  with  it;  but  if  we  are  to  have  it, 
we  should  administer  it  wisely.  I  say 
9  months  is  not  enough  time  to  conduct 
the  administration  of  it  wisely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  fully  concur  In  what 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said. 
It  Is  magnificent  testimony  to  the  point 
that  has  been  made. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senators  who  are  proposing  the 
amendment  why  they  discuss  and  pu:  in 
the  same  category  all  the  different  parLs 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.  It  provides 
for  the  Development  Ix)an  Fund,  tech- 
nical cooperation.  American  -schools. 
Alliance  for  Progress,  grants  to  interna- 
tional organizations,  supporting  as- 
sistance. 

As  one  who  has  sat  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  this  subject  for  a 
good  many  years,  it  .seems  to  me  there 
is  a  great  distinction  as  between  the 
Development  Ijoan  Fund  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  which  account  for  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  this  whole  program, 
as  opposed  to  supporting  assistance,  con- 
tingencies, and  .so  forth. 

I  personally  see  no  objection  to  the 
Development  lioan  F\ind  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  being  for  longer  than  the 
2-year  period,  and  providing  for  3  years, 
or.  if  the  House  may  prefer,  5  years,  if 
that  can  be  worked  out  satisfactorily; 
but  as  to  contingency  funds  and  support- 
ing assistance,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
keep  a  clo.se  eye  on  them.  I  would  prefer 
to  .see  those  fi.xtxi  for  1  year  and  the 
others  on  a  3-  or  5-year  basis. 

I  wonder  if  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  can  tell  us  why  they  put  the 
whole  bill  on  a  2-year  basis. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  give 
my  reason  first,  and  then  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGeeI 
to  make  his  statement. 

My  reason  was  to  try  to  present  the 
matter  on  an  i.ssue  of  principle,  as  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  does  deal 


with  It  across  the  board  on  a  1-year 
basis.  As  a  point  of  principle,  I  wanted 
the  amendment  offered  to  see  whether 
the  Senate  would  go  beyond  the  1-year 
basis,  having  in  mind  that  tlie  matter 
will  have  to  be  settled  in  conference  with 
the  other  body.  My  purpose  was  to  have 
an  amendment  proposed  which  would 
commit  the  Senate  to  a  principle,  and 
then  there  could  be  reasonable  action  on 
the  variants  involved  in  the  bill. 

Now  I  >ield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  reason  for  my  offer- 
ing the  amendment  was  essentially  that 
of  committing  the  Senate  to  a  principle. 
That  is  the  important  thing.  The  House 
has  already  acted.  The  Senate  must  get 
into  conference  with  the  House  on  a 
realistic  basis  on  a  matter  which  in- 
volves our  best  national  Interest. 

It  seemed  to  me  that,  rather  than 
stagger  it.  which  would  lead  to  .some  con- 
fusion, it  would  be  simpler  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  fundamental,  basic 
principle  of  the  multiyear  idea.  2  years 
being  the  lowest  common  denominator 
which  we  could  arrive  at  in  the  bill. 

For  that  reason,  we  chose  this  method 
in  order  to  air  the  principle. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  some  of  these  programs 
ought  to  be  for  a  longer  period:  other- 
wi.se  some  of  them  will  be  encroached 
upon.  But  the  question  involved  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  administer  it 
on  the  basis  of  annual  review,  or  de- 
velop a  reasonable  and  wise  multiyear 
program  in  the  interest  of  the  program. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  we  want  to 
be  realistic  as  well  as  express  a  principle, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  and  as  we  all 
know,  the  loan  program  is  completely 
different  from  a  grant  or  an  output  of 
money  program  without  any  particular 
restriction  on  getting  the  money  back. 
It  .seems  to  me.  If  we  want  to  put  the 
Lssue  on  a  question  of  principle,  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  loans  and 
grants.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  also  a  member.  I  think 
it  would  be  much  easier  for  me  to  vote 
for  a  longer  period  as  to  loans,  but  keep 
the  other  programs,  the  grant  progn*ms. 
on  an  annual  basis,  where  they  can  be 
brought  back  under  the  scrutiny  of  Con- 
gress each  year.  When  they  are  com- 
bined in  one  bill,  it  makes  It  difficult  to 
change  the  committee's  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreI  made 
a  point  which  is  extremely  valid,  which 
is  that  in  this  field,  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion. con.sidering  the  exigencies  of  time 
which  he  has  described,  is  really  basic. 
Even  for  Senators  to  do  that  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  wanLs  done; 
namely,  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  these  pro- 
grams, a  pretty  good  measure  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  Ls  a  2-year  program, 
which  boils  down  to  18  or  ?9  months,  as 
a  practical  matter,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  fMr.  PastoreI  has  pointed 
out. 

We  are  hovering  over  this  prograi.i  far 
too  much  to  permit  the  administrators 
to  do  the  job  with  the  greatest  efficiency, 
when  they  cannot  have  peace  of  mind  for 
more  than  a  few  months.  We  have  got- 
ten so  fu.s.sy   that  we  are  hurting  our- 


selves. We  are  dealing  with  a  pretty 
basic  minimum  when  we  provide  a  2-year 
period. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  seems  to  me 
if  this  amendment  were  defeated,  theie 
would  be  justification  for  an  amendment 
which  would  distinguish  between  loans 
and  grants. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  labor  the  point,  the  cumulative  hi.s- 
toiT  of  the  debate  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  continued  to  be  in 
strong  terms  in  favor  of  a  2-year  mini- 
mum across  the  board.  The  House  has 
provided  a  5-year  period  for  one  category 
and  a  4-year  period  for  another.  Theic- 
fore.  I  am  sure  we  would  have  a  basis  on 
which  to  negotiate  in  conference,  if  we 
could  get  a  2-year  program,  and  adju.st 
the  basis  for  the  variants  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  therefore  make  it  po-ssible  to 
accomplish  our  objective  in  conferencf. 
But  the  cumulative  histoi-y  of  the  whole 
point  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee ha.s  been  rather  overwhelmingly  in 
support  of  a  2-year  authorization. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  permit  one  more  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  Is  a  ques- 
tion for  information.  The  other  bill 
which  the  Foreign  Relatioris  Committee 
has  reported  provides  for  $917  million 
Is  that  based  on  a  1-  or  2-  or  3-year  pro- 
gram?    It  Is  a  1-year  program;  is  it  nof 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  -so.  but  the  staff 
member  of  the  committee  has  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  1-year  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  if  we  extend 
the  period  for  these  loans  and  grants, 
would  Senators  in  respect  to  the  other 
bill  ask  for  a  further  extension  as  to  mili- 
tary assistance? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  not  involved  in 
this  question.  This  bill  has  to  do  with 
economic  assistance. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  When  we  come 
down  to  grants  and  supporting  a.ssi.<;t- 
ance,  we  are  not  far  from  military  assist- 
ance. They  are  pretty  much  all  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Except  they  are  being 
handled  as  separate  bills. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  the  floor.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  Record.  I  think  it  should  be  shown 
that  the  House  bill  has  provided  a  5-year 
penod  for  develc^ment  loans  and  a  5- 
year  period  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  2  years  on  all  other  programs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
betraying  a  confidence  when  I  say  that 
in  the  consideration  of  the  action  of  our 
committee,  .some  weight  was  given  to  the 
proposition  that  the  matter  would  have  to 
go  to  conference,  and  that  in  the  con- 
ference there  would  be  a  compromi.se  be- 
tween the  five  and  the  one. 

But.  to  repeat,  the  House  bill  provides 
5  years  for  development  loans,  5  years  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  2  years  for 
all  other  programs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  was  the  reason  I 
explained  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
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chusetts  that  the  essence  of  this  vote 
would  be  to  commit  us  to  the  principle 
tiiat  we  were  willing  to  go  beyond  1 
year.  V'ithout  any  question,  the  matter 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  in  conference. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  uAVrrs.  I  conclude  by  pointing 
out  one  other  thing.  Secretary  Rusk,  in 
testifying  before  the  committee,  pointed 
out  that  there  had  been  some  improve- 
ment, but  not  nearly  enough,  in  the  con- 
tributions of  other  countries.  He  pointed 
out.  at  page  102  of  the  hearings,  that — 

Total  bilateral  aid  commitments  from 
oilier  DAC  donors — that  Ls  the  I>evelopment 
A.<.^lstance  Committee  of  the  OECD — has 
gr  .wn  from  $1.8  billion  in  1960  to  $2.5  bil- 
):.>n  In  1964. 

He  added  that  we  weie  making  some 
progress,  but  that  It  was  not  nearly  great 
enough.  So  I  press  upon  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  in  passing  this  amendment, 
we  will  not  only  be  aiding  ourselves  in 
terms  of  the  efficiency  of  the  operation, 
but  also  very  materially  contributing  to 
our  negotiating  posture  in  getting  greater 
a;d  from  other  countries,  which  is  so  ur- 
gently required  for  the  total  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ri.^c  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

This  matter  was  considered  thoroughly 
in  the  committee  and  the  vote  was  11  to 
6  in  favor  of  the  1-year  authorization. 

All  the  facts  about  former  actions  or 
di.-^cussions  that  have  been  cited  by  the 
various  speakers  are  quite  true.  The 
statements  by  me  which  were  cited  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  are  quite 
true. 

What  he  overlooks  are  veiT  important 
and  significant  changes  In  our  foreign 
relations,  specifically  In  our  attitude  to- 
ward Asia. 

In  view  of  the  consequences  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  and  other  factors 
which  have  relation  to  our  commitment 
in  Vietnam,  some  of  which  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon — such  as  the  statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  aid  program 
was  one  of  the  reasons  justifying  our 
present  activities  In  South  Vietnam — I 
am  much  more  skeptical  about  the  long- 
tprm  effects  of  the  aid  program  than  I 
was  formerly. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post. 
there  was  an  article  by  one  of  the  closest 
fncnds  of  the  President.  William  S. 
White,  in  regard  to  a  new  policy  for  Asia. 
I  shall  read  portions  for  it  for  the  Rec- 
oRn.  It  Is  significant  to  me  in  that  I  think 
It  indicates  a  new  development  in  our 
iritei  national  relations.  While  I  .shall 
r^ad  only  part  of  it,  I  ask  unanimous 
coa.sent  that  the  entire  column,  entitled 
.'Alliance  of  Free  Nations  Proposed." 
written  by  William  S.  White  and  pub- 
ii^iied  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Tues- 
day, July  19,  1966,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V  a,-,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A-^iAN  Doctrine:   Allianck  ok  Free  Nations 

Proposed 

(By  William  S.  White) 

President  Johnson's  newly  proclaimed  Asia 
"  Ltrlne,  in  which  the  United  States  for  the 


first  time  formally  accepts  its  full  responsi- 
bilities as  the  leading  Pacific  p>ower-ln-fact. 
has  been  in  his  mind  for  five  years. 

It  rests  uf>on  a  conclusion  he  reached  as 
Vice  President  in  a  mission  to  Asia  in  May 
of  1961,  undertaken  for  his  then  chief,  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy.  Mr  John- 
son returned  here  with  a  tough  private  rep>ort 
to  Mr.  Kennedy  which  declared  without 
qiiallflcation:  "There  is  no  alternative  to 
United  States  leadership." 

He  recommended  both  a  relentless  Ameri- 
can military  resistance  to  shooting  commu- 
nism— as  is  now  illustrated  in  South  Viet- 
niun— -and  generous  economic  a.ssistance  to 
Asian  countries  prepared  to  take  steps  to 
help  themselves  in  non-Communist  political 
atmospheres. 

He  proposed,  as  well,  "an  Alliance  of  all  the 
free  nations  of  the  Pacific  and  Asia  who  are 
wllUng  to  join  forces  in  defense  of  their  free- 
dom." Tliough  no  new  alliance  has  been 
formed  in  the  legal  sense,  a  partnership  of 
reality  is  now  in  being  with  such  nations  a.s 
Thailand,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  unity  and  determination  of  this  asso- 
ciation has  Just  been  deliberately  underlined 
by  the  President  by  honoring  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Holt  of  Australia  as  his  White  House 
gxiest  twice  within  a  space  of  days. 

In  short,  though  the  Asia  Doctrine  is  in- 
deed a  big  bite,  asserting  for  the  United 
States  a  Great  Power  role  in  the  Orient  no 
less  demanding  than  is  its  long  accepted  lead- 
ership of  the  Atlantic  world,  it  is  at  all  events 
no  hurriedly  Jumped  up  enterprise. 

Historically,  there  is  something  of  Harry 
Truman  and  Dwight  Eisenhower  in  it,  for 
the  parallel  with  their  programs  both  to  re- 
vive postwar  Europe  and  to  shield  it  from 
Soviet  expansionism  is  clear  in  principle. 
There  is  also  something  in  it  akin  to  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  Big  Stick.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  Big  Stick,  though  waved  in  the 
direction  of  Communist  China,  is  accom- 
panied also  by  a  large  carrot. 

The  President  is  clearly  prepared  to  con- 
template substantial  future  conciliation  of 
China,  if,  but  only  if,  China  will  move  away 
from  its  present  habit  of  aggression  at  sec- 
ond hand  in  Asia. 

It  is  too  early  to  obtain  any  useful  reading 
of  foreign  reaction  to  all  this  It  is  not, 
however,  too  early  to  take  some  measure 
of  its  probable  meaning  in  domestic  terms. 
Administration  men  take  the  attitude  that 
once  burned  is  twice  shy.  Thus,  they  make 
no  claim,  even  in  private,  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
great  extension  of  our  role  in  Asia,  with  its 
emphasis  upon  the  possibility  of  future  co- 
existence as  well  as  on  present  American  '' 
military  resoluteness,  will  placate  the  Sen- 
ate minority  of  the  New  Left  in  its  long  at- 
tacks upon  Vietnam  war  policy. 

Independent  evidence,  however,  suggests 
that  in  this  the  Administration's  people  may 
be  a  little  overcautiotis.  Nobody  should  ex- 
pect an  end  to  the  New  Lefts  verbal  dissent 
from  Vietnam  But  at  least  one  observer — 
this  one — believes  there  may  be  a  small 
change  anyhow.  TTie  Presidents  suggestion 
tliat  the  New  Left  here  is  less  humanly  con- 
cerned for  the  agonies  o"  colored  Asians  un- 
der Communist  attack  than  with  a  wliite 
Europe  under  no  such  terror  hits  the  ultra- 
liberals  where  they  live. 

For.  to  most  of  them,  their  dogma  of  dog- 
mas is  their  hostility  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  any  form.  Some  of  them,  therefore, 
are  likely  to  re-think  their  position  on  Viet- 
nam, if  only  a  little  bit  and  if  only  for  do- 
mestic political  reasons.  In  a  word,  this  is  a 
pretty  solid  blow  against  the  new  form  of 
isolationism  which  is  Etirope  First  and  Asia 
Never. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Picsident.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  20.  1966, 
entitled    "Humphrey    Says    Meaning    of 


Honolulu  Talks  Is  a  Sweeping  U5.  Com- 
mitment for  Asia."  and  excerpts  from  an 
interview  with  Vice  Presideiit  Humphrey 
over  the  CBS  network  on  April  19.  1966 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  20,  19661 
A     "Johnson     Doctrine" — Humphrey     Says 

ME.^NING   of    HONOLtJLU    T.1LK.S    Is?   A   SwiEP- 
ING    U.S.    COMMrrMENT    FOR    ASIA 

(By  Philip  Geyelin) 

Washington. — Vice  President  Httmphret 
had  stunning  news  for  those  in  the  U.S. 
Sen.ate  and  elsewhere  who  have  heen  bitterly 
condemning  this  country's  past  commitment 
to  Vietnam  and  sharply  questioning  the  fu- 
ture Asian  role  of  the  UJS. 

Even  while  debate  on  these  issues  was 
raging  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  two  months  ago,  it  seems.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  prop/oundlng  a  new  "John- 
son Doctrine"  as  sweeping  in  its  implications 
for  Asia  as  was  the  U.S.  commitment  to  Eu- 
rope almost  two  decades  ago.  Or  so  the  Vice 
President  reported  in  a  transcript  Issued  in 
advance  of  a  television  interview  to  t>e  aired 
last  night  on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  net- 
work. Mr.  Humphrey  was  discussing  the 
results  of  the  Honolulu  meeting  between  Mr. 
Johnson  and  South  Vietnamese  leaders  In 
early  February. 

"I  would  never  want  anyone  to  under- 
estimate the  meaning  of  the  Honolulu  con- 
ference or  the  Honolulu  declaration."  the 
Vice  Pres  dent  declared.  "If  that  is  studied 
carefully.  I  think  it  has  as  much  significance 
for  the  future  of  Asia  as  the  Atlantic  Charter 
had  for  the  future  of  Etiroj>e." 

At  the  time,  no  such  interpretation  was 
read  into  the  Joint  statement  Issued  by  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  South  Vietnamese.  Mr. 
Johnson  didn't  talk  of  an  Asian  'doctrine" 
and  neither  did  the  document  itself,  whose 
precise  terms  dealt  strictly  with  Vietnam. 
But  it  actually  was  Intended  as  "a  much 
broader  declaration."  the  Vice  F*resident  in- 
sisted last  night.  "It  was  directed  towards 
an  Asia,  a  modern  Asia,  an  Asia  to  peace. 
an  Asia  with  tremendous  programs  of  social, 
economic  betterment." 

1LLUSTRAT1\-E    EXCERPTS 

Excerpts  from  the  exchange  that  Immedi- 
ateiy  followed  are  illustrative,  at  the  very 
least,  of  how  "doctrines"  come  into  the  geo- 
political lexicon.  But  they  also  bear  heavily 
on  the  very  question  currently  disturbing 
Sen.  FULBRIGHT  (D..  Ark.),  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  chairman:  How  is  it  that  the 
U.S.  gets  committed  to  large  international 
undertakings  with  hardly  anybody  being 
aware  of  it.  In  tiie  CBS  interview,  which  was 
taped  last  Wednesday,  Mr.  Humphrey  says 
It  would  have  been  obvious  if  "more  atten- 
tion (had)  been  given  to  that  declaration  and 
a  little  less  attention  to  the  personalities 
involved." 

This,  then,  was  tlie  "articulation  of  a 
Johnson  Doctrine  for  Asia?"  Mr.  Humphrey 
w,^  asked.  "Yes,  I  think  it  was."  he  re- 
plied. "I  hadn't  heard  it  put  quite  that  way. 
but  as  you  have  said  it,  that  wijuld  be  as 
I  would  envision  it  and  see  it.  "  The  Vice 
President  noted  that  the  declaration  pledged 
the  U.S.  in  general  terms  to  "defeat  aggres- 
sion, to  defeat  social  misery,  to  build  viable, 
free  institutions  and  to  achieve  jjeace." 
These  are  "great  commitments."  he  went  on. 
"I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  new  opemng 
here  for  re.ilizlng  the  dream  of  the  Great 
Society  In  the  great  area  of  Asia,  not  just 
here  at  home.  And  I  regret  that  we  haven't 
been  able  to  dramatize  it  more." 

Q.  (from  CBS  commentator  Enc  Seva- 
reld).  Mr.  Vice  President,  there  are  Immense 
Implications,  it  seems  to  me,  in  what  you  are 
saving  here 

A.  Yes. 
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Q  Tou  seem  to  me  to  be  saying  that  the 
Johnson  Doctrine.  If  we  may  call  it  that  Is 
proposing  a  relationship  between  this  coun- 
try and  Asia,  far  away  as  it  Is.  and  sprawling 
and  diverse  as  It  Is,  a  relationship  as  funda- 
mental, as  long-Iastlng,  Intimate  and  poesToly 
expensive  as  our  historic  associations  vith 
K^^Tpe.  Is  It  of  this  scale,  of  thU  magni- 
tude? 

A.  1  think  so. 
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REGIONAL   APPRO.^CH 

The  Johnson  Administration's  plans  for  ex- 
porting the  Great  Society  to  Asia  and  else- 
where  with  emphasis  on  a  regional  approach 
To  A^lan   econollnlc  and   social  developnrient. 
arent  new.    The  U  S.  played  a  ^^aJo'"  ^^'^ '". 
nromotmg    the    re<-cnt!y   created   Asian   De- 
^^o^men!  Bank,  subscribing  S200  ml  lion  In 
c-ipltal    out    of    the    $1    billion    total.      The 
President   hii3  UUked  up  plans  for  J°>"t /'f 
velopment   of   the    Mekong   River   B^»n   '" 
southeast  Asia  and  pledged  heavy  U.S^ out- 
lays   to   that   end,    too.      Next   ^^\^!^]l 
World    Bank    President   Eugene    R^\afk     s 
off  on  another  .Vslan  tour  as  the  President  s 
special  representative  to  examine  new  proj- 
^  on   which   the  US    and  Asian  nations 
might  collab<^nite;  yesterday.  Mr.  Black  coiir 
ferred  with  the  President  on  plans  for  this 

"But'nothlng  as  formal  and  high-flown  a-s 
the  Vice  President's  "Johnson  Doctrine  con- 
cept had  vet  been  put  forth.  Nor  ha(_^  ths 
US  mission  in  Vietnam  ever  been  desclbed 
in  quite  the  terms  used  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
last  night-terms  certain  to  sharpen  the 
Congressional  d/>b,ife  over  tins  country.!  fu- 
ture Asian  policy.  , 

Vietnam.  Mr  H'-  mphbly  declared.  Is  aJ- 
most  like  the  first  vnvase  of  an  explorer  Into 
a  new  land.  The  ship  has  .Umost  been  storm- 
tossed  on  the  shore    but  v.e  r.re  there.      And 

^^••We'*  are   going  to   be   in   Asia   for   a   long, 
lone  time."  ,     .     ,     ^„„ 

That  of  course,  is  whiU  the  debate  In  Con- 
eress  and  In  the  public  arena  has  been  all 
Ibout  Sen  FTJtBRioHT  and  others  have  been 
argvang  heatedly  that  the  U.S.  had  no  busl- 
n««8  getting  bogged  down  In  Vietnam  In  the 
first  place,  that  it  ought  to  disentangle  It- 
self as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  it 
shouldn't  Uke  on  similar-  commitments  in 
the  future,  especially  In  Asia. 

Earlier  this  week,  In  committee  hearings  on 
forelgn-ald  leslslation.  Chairman  Pctlbrtcht 
hammered  hard  at  the  need  to  put  forelp 
aid  on  an  "Impersonal"  basis  through  wider 
me  of  multilateral  agencies.  Just  to  avoid 
having  broad  political  and  mlUtary  obliga- 
tions grow  out  of  seemingly  narrow  commit- 
ments to  economic  assistance.  Senator  Fia^- 
BRicHT  contended  this  was  how  the  U  S.  got 
drawn  Into  Vietnam,  and  he  and  others 
argued  that  It  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  happen 
again  elsewhere. 

Yet  if  the  Vice  President's  statements  are 
to  be  interpreted  as  tlrin  policy,  the  enuncia- 
tion of  a  Johnson  Doctrine  can  only  •person- 
alize" the  U.S.  role.  As  for  the  thought  ad- 
vanced by  Sen.  Piu.srigiit  and  many  other 
critics  of  the  Vietnam  War— that  the  U.S. 
has  no  real  business  being  so  deeply  en- 
tangled In  Asia— the  Vice  President  seemed 
almost  to  be  inviting  argument.  "That  Is 
what  the  (.Senate)  hearings  are  all  about, 
he  de.-lared  in  stating  categorically  that  "we 
can't  be  a  world  power  with  a  half-world 
Involvement  ' 

It  was  lmpos6il)le  to  determine  precisely 
how  much  of  a  hand.  If  any.  Mr  Johnson 
may  have  hud  In  the  Vice  President  s  declara- 
tions Late  ve'^terdnv.  offlcials  who  micht 
have  been  expected  to  know  professed  Igno- 
rance Some  of  them  also  conceded  to  some 
surprise  that  Mr.  Humphrey  had  gone  as  far 
as  he  did  In  challenging  the  critii.s  of  current 
Asian  policy.  ,, 

"This  will  really  make  FtrLBRioHX  explode, 
said  one  who  feared  a  rapid  heating  of  Con- 
gressional and  public  debate  as  the  result  o. 


the  Vice  President's  remarks,  whatever  the 
President's  role  may  have  been. 
"Controversy  Is  likely  to  be  all  tbe  more  Ir.- 
flamed  by  the  Vice  President's  claim  that 
"g^itt  commitments"  to  all  of  Asia  were  con- 
tained in  a  document  that  seemed  to  deal 
Lmost  exclusively  with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

EASE  OF  COMMITMENT 

Already,  deep  concern  Is  apparent  about 
the  ease  with  which  U.c  "S;  Government  get3 
it«>it  committed,  as  In  Vietnam,  b>  bucn 
sSng°rinnocuous  documents  as  former 
Sdent  Eisenhower's  original  promise  of 
r^rnom^c  assistance  to  the  67"--'l^.,^^^ 
former  South  Vietnamese  ^"f^^J^.H^'^f. 
Diem  just  after  the  signing  of  the  19=*  ^e 
neva  accords  For  years,  the  U.S.  m^oUe 
ment  m  Vietnam  was  founded  on  this  pledge. 
Which  included  no  reference  to  military  sup- 


'^  The  Honolulu  declaration,  on  Its  face^  Is 
equally  Innocuous,  as  far  as  mentioning  he 
rest  of  Asia  Is  concerned.  Its  four  parts  In- 
cUKie  a  brief  preamble.  In  ^^'ch  the  govern- 
ments of  the  US.  and  Vietnam  Jointly  declare 
the?r  "determination  In  defense  against  ag- 
gresliou."  their  "dedication  to  the  hopes  of 
In  The  people  of  South  Vietnam,"  and  "heir 
commument  to  the  search  for  Just  and  stable 

^°^fe  next  two  p.arts  are  devoted  to  defining. 

resDectlvelv.   Vietnamese    and   US.   purposes 
n  the  wa       The  U.S.  statement  makes  gen- 

ena    reference  to  U.S.  "pledges"  to  the  pr  n- 

c  p  e    of   self-determination   and   to   playing 

"  U  full  part  in  the  world-wide  attack  upon 
h,!;^.ger  Ignorance  and  disease,"  In  explaining 

what  the  US.  Is  doing  In  Vietnam 

in  the  fouith  section,  the  two  Bovernments 

.subscribe  Jointly  to  a  common  commitment 
to  "defense  against  ^e^'f^^^outothcv.OT^ 
of  social  revolution,  to  the  goal  of  fee  self 
eoveVnment.  to  the  attack  on  hunger.  Igno- 
rance and  disease,  and  to  the  unending  quest 

lor  peace."  ,,.i,. 

It  was  in  this  last  declaration    apparently. 

that   Mr    HuMniREY   saw   a   "Johnson   Doc- 

rVne-     his  March  report  to  the  President,  on 

ms    return    from    ^m    Asian    tour    after    the 

Hawaii  meeting,  did  make  vague  reference  to 

^methlng  grander  In  foPe  ^f '^  j;,„7,"^";^V 
ment  to  Vietnam.  In  that  report.  Mr. 
HUMPHRKY  said  the  Honolulu  declaration 
could  represent  a  historic  turmng  po  pt  In 
American*^  relationships  with  Asia^  He 
argued  that  Asian  leaders  were  taking  the 
Honolulu  goals  "very  seriously. 

But  the  notion  that  this  amounts  to  a 
"doctrine"  or  a  "great  commitment  Is  new. 
and  aCost  certafn  to  raise  the  question  of 
whether  the  AdmlnisUation  Isn't  cncc  again 
reading  profound  obligations  reUoact  vels 
uuo  documents  that  weren't  billed  as  obliga- 
tions,  commitments   or   high   policy    at    the 

"one  practical  effect  could  be  more  far 
reachmg  than  the  anticlimt*d  dlfficn.U>_for 
the  Johnson  forelgn-ald  program.  Mr.  Fui- 
brLht  has  already  threatened  to  oppose  It. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committees  second 
ranklrg  Democrat.  Senator  Morse  of  Oregon, 
.^promised  to  battle  for  deep  reductions 
ce'te'ring  on  funds  for  Vietnani.  Coiisc.ous 
of  this  developing  opposition,  atop  the 
usual  Congressional  resistance  to  foreign  aid. 
moLt  AdmListratlon  officials  have  been  tak- 
ing a  low-key.  once-removed  ^PP^""^}}  J° 
Xs!an  aid.  playing  up  '""'^'^'^^f^^  °f "^^^ 
and  the  importance  of  Asian  sel  -help.  The 
Vice  Presidents  pronouncement  Uvsl  night 
may  make  this  ime  somewhat  more  d.fflcult 
to  maintain. 

K<cERPTS  From  "A  Conversation  "WrrH 
HUBERT  Humphrey"  CBS  Network,  April 
19,   1966 

Vice  President  HtiMPHRnY  I  would  never 
wpnt  anyone  to  underestimate  the  meaning 
of  the  Honolulu  Conference,  and  the  Hon- 
olulu Declaration.     If  ^^at  Is  studied  care- 


fullv  I  think  it  has  as  much  signiflcance  for 
the  future  of  Asia  as  the  Atlantic  Charter 
had  for  the  future  of  Europe. 

Mr.  AGRONSKT.  ■What  do  you  have  In  mind 
when  you  say  that? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Because  the 
Honolulu  Declaration  that  came  from  that 
conference,  while  In  terms  of  current  his- 
tory as  directed  towards  Vietnam,  it  was  a 
much  broader  declaration.  It  was  directed 
towards  an  Asia,  a  modern  Asia,  an  Asia  with 
abundance,  an  Asia  with  social  Justice,  an 
Asia  at  peace,  an  Asia  with  tremendous  pro- 
erams  of  social,  economic  betterment.  That 
is  the  way  I  read  the  Honolulu  Declaration 
and  I  have  studied  very  carefully  and  frank- 
ly have  been  very  much  moved  by  It 
'  I  regret  that  more  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  that  declaration,  and  a  little  less 
attention  to  the  personalities  Involved. 

Mr.  AgRonsky.  This  was  the  articulation 
of  a  Jolmson  doctrine  for  Asia? 

Vice  President  Humphret.  Yes.  I  think  it 
was  I  really  believe  that  sir.  1  had  not 
heard  It  put  quite  that  way.  but  as  you  have 
said  it.  that  would  be  as  I  would  envision  it 
and  see  It. 

Now  what  was  said  In  this  declaration 
was  a  pledge  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity 
to  defeat  aggression  to  defeat  social  misery, 
to  build  viable,  free  political  In.slliutlons, 
and  to  achieve  peace. 

Now  those  are  broad  terms,  but  these 
are  great  commitments.  And  then  you  add 
onto  this.  sir.  our  relationships  with  India 
and  Pakistan,  but  particularly  now  India, 
where  the  discussions  between  our  two  gov- 
ernments have  gone  far  beyond  Just  food; 
they  have  gone  Into  the  whole  matter  of  de- 
velopment of  the  economy,  the  social,  polit- 
ical structure. 

I  think  there  Is  a  tremendous  new  open- 
ing here  for  realls^lng  the  dream  of  the  Great 
Society  In  the  great  area  of  Asia,  not  Ju!;t 
here  at  home.  And  I  regret  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  dramatize  it  more. 

Mr  Sevareid.  Mr.  Vice  President,  there  are 
immense  Implications.  It  seems  to  me,  In 
what  you  are  saying  here. 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Yes. 
Mr  SEVAREID.  You  seem  to  me  to  be  say- 
InK  that  the  Johnson  docUlne.  If  we  may  call 
It  that,  is  proposing  a  relationship  between 
this  country  and  Asia,  far  away  as  It  Is.  nr.a 
sprawling  and  diverse  as  It  Is  a  relattonsh.? 
M  fundamental,  as  long-lasting.  Intimate, 
and  possibly  expensive  as  our  historic  asso- 
ciations with  Europe.  Is  It  of  this  scale,  of 
this  magnitude? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  think  so. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  call  attention  to 
this  statement: 

President  Johnson's  newly  proclaimed 
Asia  Doctrine,  in  which  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  formally  accepts  lis  full  re- 
sponsibilities a5  the  leading  pacific  power- 
in-fact.  has  been  In  his  mind  for  five  years. 
Later  in  the  article,  he  says : 
There  Is  also  something  In  It  akin  to  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  Big  Stick. 

This  brings  up  memories  of  Manifest 
Destiny.    I  thought  we  had  outlived  iht 
poUcies  represented  by  Theodore  Roose- 
Velt  and  our  attacks  upon  the  colonies  of 
Spain-at  least  there  has  been  great  crit- 
icism, over  the  past  50  years,  about  tha 
expedition,  which  in  a  way  has  made  us 
contribution  to  our  Present  difficulties  in 
Asia     When  we  took  the  Philippines  as 
a  part  o7  that  policy  of  Manifest  Destin>^ 
in  a  sense  we  gave  a  hostage  to  Asia  anj 
that  was  the  first  involvement,  v^hch 
has  kept  us  involved,  more  or  less,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Theodore  Roo^eve  r; 
much  to  our  disadvantage,  and  possiD.> 


much  worse  if  the  situation  in  Asia 
continues  to  deteriorate. 

The  article  states: 

There  Is  also  something  In  it  akin  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  Big  Stick.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  Big  Stick,  though  waved 
In  the  direction  of  Communist  China,  is  ac- 
comjjanied  also  by  a  large  carrot — 

The  large  carrot  being  the  foreign  aid 
program.  I  take  it. 

That  raises  the  question:  Is  this  for- 
eit,'n  aid  merely  a  tool  and  a  part  of  a 
new  policy  of  Manifest  Destiny,  designed 
to  establish  our  paternalistic  control  in 
Asia,  or  Is  it  not? 

I  do  not  know.  But  I  think  the  ques- 
tion is  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
we  should  be  very  careful  about  expand- 
ing our  aid  commitment  beyond  a  year. 
In  fact,  I  am  very  reluctant  about  1  year. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  can  support  the 
program  for  1  year.  I  shall  not.  unle.ss 
some  of  the  other  amendments  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  committee  are 
retaining,  such  as  the  15-percent  require- 
ment for  multilateral  lending.  If  the 
Senate  chooses  to  undo  what  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  in  this  arid  other 
respects,  I  certainly  will  not  support  the 
program  for  1  year. 

Lastly,  in  the  column  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  final  paragraph  says: 

In  a  word,  this  is  a  pretty  solid  blow 
against  the  new  form  of  Isolationism  which 
is  Etirope  First  and  Asia  Never. 

Whatever  that  means — I  do  not  know 
what  it  means;  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  new  form  of  isolationism — I  think 
what  it  Is  trying  to  do  is  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  now  undertaking  a  great  un- 
limited, as  far  as  I  can  see — and  vague 
commitment  to  bring  the  Great  Society 
to  Asia;  certainly  to  non-Communist 
Asia — to  Communist  Asia  only  if  they 
are  willing  to  surrender  and  come  in 
under  the  tent. 

That  is  a  very  serious  enlargement  of 
our  existing  commitment. 

This  word  "commitment"  I  have  be- 
come allergic  to.  It  has  been  used  so 
often  and  with  such  repetition  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  regard  to  South 
Vietnam  that  I  hesitate  to  use  it. 

But  these  commitments  arise,  ap- 
parently, not  from  solemn  action  of  this 
body  or  of  the  Government,  but  from 
statements  of  some  of  our  officials, 
which,  if  repeated  often  enough,  become 
a  commitment  morally.  If  not  legally, 
binding  to  the  extent  that  authoriza- 
tions or  appropriations  are  requested 
and  it  is  said  that.  "We  are  committed 
to  do  this."  Now  there  is  a  commitment 
made  in  a  recent  speech  by  the  Presi- 
ent.  echoed  in  several  statements  by  the 
Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  others,  that  we  are  committed  to 
bring  the  Great  Society  to  Asia. 

Perhaps  we  should.  I  am  not  ready 
to  pass  upon  that  proposal,  nor  to  ap- 
prove it:  and  I  am  not  ready  to  extend 
this  progrtmi  beyond  a  year  until  that 
type  of  commitment  is  clarified.  I  think 
it  is  very  risky  and  a  gravely  dangerous 
matter  to  make  a  commitment  of  this 
nature  without  knowing  where  it  will 
end  up.    I  think  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 


sons we  are  in  such  serious  trouble  to- 
day.    And  we  are  in  serious  trouble. 

Look  at  this  morning's  paper.  The 
headlines  on  the  front  page  of  the 
'V\'ashington  Post  are  enough  to  give 
anybody  the  willies.  Not  only  is  the 
President  worried  about  the  budget,  but 
we  have  racial  problems  in  practically 
every  city  of  the  country — Watts.  Chi- 
cago, and  now  in  the  great  State  of  Ohio 
which  formerly  had  not  been  noted  for 
its  racial  problems.  This  kind  of  strife 
seems  to  be  spreading  all  over  the  coun- 
ts'■ 

These  are  symptoms,  I  think,  of  the 
restlessness  and  the  discontent  in  this 
country,  not  altogether  unaffected  by 
our  very  tragic  involvement  in  a  war  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Someone  mentioned  the  cost  of  the 
war  a  moment  ago.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  said  that  he  had  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasui-y  about  the  cost  of 
the  war. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services — and  there  is  no  better 
informed  man  in  the  Senate  on  this  sub- 
ject— told  me  within  the  week  tliat  the 
war  is  presently  costing  us  S2  billion  a 
month,  and  it  is  escalating.  The  Presi- 
dent is  worried  about  the  budget.  Cer- 
tainly, the  administration  is  worried, 
because  they  are  beginning  to  cut  down 
and  cut  little  projects.  I  spent  a  good 
part  of  yesterday  talking  about  one  Uttle 
project  involving  $60,000  for  operating  a 
fish  hatchery  in  my  State.  That  fish 
hatchery  was  built  only  last  year.  It  is  a 
very  small,  modest  project. 

The  administration  is  quibbling  about 
the  $60,000  it  will  take  to  pay  a  few  em- 
ployees to  keep  the  hatchery  in  operation. 
This  is  almost  ridiculous. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  think  that  if  we  were  to  give 
a  2-year  authorization  we  would  auto- 
matically double  the  amount  of  money 
contained  in  the  authorization  bill?  Are 
we  not  actually  saying  that  it  will  be  the 
same  amount  of  money,  but  that  they 
will  have  a  2-year  period  in  which  to 
commit  this  money  wisely? 

The  point  is  that  insofar  as  the  money 
itself  is  concerned,  it  remains  the  same 
amount.  What  we  are  doing  is  allow- 
ing them  a  2-year  period  within  which 
to  commit  the  same  amount  of  money, 
rather  than  to  commit  it  on  a  9- 
month  basis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  be  double 
that  amount. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  understand 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  not  consider 
that  the  amendment  would  commit  us  to 
twice  as  much  money  over  a  period  of  2 
years  as  against  a  1-year  commitment? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming understands  that  it  does  not  in- 
volve a  commitment  at  all.  That  has 
to  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  mean  an  au- 
thorization. We  use  the  term  "commit- 
ment" too  loosely. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  amendment  would 
authorize  the  program  for  2  years. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  the  authoriza- 
tion would  entail  twice  as  many  dollars 
as  would  a  1-year  authorization 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  think  so.  Right 
now.  we  have  two  1-year  authorizations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  be  the 
same  amount  each  year  for  2  years. 

Mr.  McGEE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  It  were  $100  for 
the  first  year  and  SI 00  for  the  second 
year,  it  would  be  $200. 

Mr.  McGEE.  At  the  present  time.  1 100 
for  the  first  year  and  $100  for  the  sec- 
ond year,  the  authorization  would  cover 
that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  $200.  or  twice  as 
much. 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  would  not  be  an- 
other nickel  involved,  and  the  actual  use 
of  the  money  would  still  be  subject  to 
the  review  of  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  that.  The 
point  that  I  failed  to  make  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  is  that  I  am  hav- 
ing very  serious  second  thoughts  about 
the  validity  of  the  undertaking  in  Asia. 

I  am  not  about  to  furnish  a  tool  with 
which  to  cari-y  out  that  program  until 
I  know  what  it  involves,  and  certainly 
I  do  not  want  to  go  beyond  1  year.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  will  agree  to  1  year  be- 
cause of  these  recent  developments  and 
commitments  or  statements  wMch  imply 
commitments  far  beyond  anything  that 
I  imagine  this  country  would  ever  en- 
tertain seriously.  W'e  eased  into  this 
situation.  Tliere  have  been  no  treaties 
which  commit  us  to  take  the  Great  So- 
ciety to  Asia. 

No  bill  has  been  introduced  or  passed. 
Commitments  seem  to  rise  like  Topsy  be- 
cause of  statements  made  by  officials  of 
our  Government.  Later  on  it  is  said  that 
we  are  committed.  Our  Vice  President 
made  a  broad  pledge  at  Bangkok  in  a 
communique  issued  after  he  had  been 
sent  there  as  a  representative  of  the 
President.  In  an  inteniew  a  few  months 
ago  he  said  that  we  had  undertaken  a 
ver>'  broad  commitment  to  bring  about 
social,  economic,  and  political  advance- 
ment in  Asia.  I  liave  inserted  pertinent 
portions  of  the  interview  and  an  article 
concerning  it  in  the  Record. 

Senators  may  read  for  themselves  if 
they  think  I  am  misinterpreting  the 
statement  of  the  Vice  President.  This 
was  a  verj'  broad  commitment  made  by 
the  Vice  President. 

One  might  ask  whether  he  has  au- 
thority to  coramit  us.  I  used  to  think 
that  he  did  not  have  such  authority,  but 
I  am  not  so  sure  now. 

I  think  these  commitments  ought  to 
be  clarified.  We  ought  to  understand 
how  it  is  proposed  to  bring  the  Great 
Society  to  all  the  non-Commimist  Asian 
countries 

According  to  Mr.  White  in  the  news- 
paper this  morning,  this  is  the  old  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  doctrine,  plus  a  carrot. 
It  IS  a  big  stick  plus  a  carrot.  We  have 
a  big  i)art  of  the  big  stick  out  there,  and 
now  we  want  to  give  them  the  carrot. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  want  the 
carrot.  I  know  that  tliey  do  not  want 
the  big  stick,  but  that  is  another  matter. 

I  do  not  want  to  to  be  confronted  by 
the  Secretai-y  of  State  a  year  from  now 
and  have  him  say  to  me  that  Congress 
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voted  for  it,  Including  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Therefore.  I  have  reservations  about 
extending  it  beyond  1  year,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  vote  for  such  an  exten- 
sion. I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment: and  if  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  I  shall  vote  against  the  entlie  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  appreciate  the  Se..Tia- 
tor's  position  and  the  reason  for  his 
change  of  position  in  the  last  year.  We 
all  change  as  wc  go  alonK. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Not  everybody; 
many  persons  do  not. 

Mr  McGEE.  I  .should  like  to  ask  about 
the  Senator's  statement  made  a  year 
ago,  in  which  he  said  there  were  two  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion. The  first  reason,  the  Senatorsaid, 
had  to  do  with  the  annual  aid  bills  con- 
sidered by  Congress,  requiring  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  engage  in  meticulous, 
tedious,  repetitious  reviews  of  programs. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  Senator's  mis- 
givings concerning  what  has  happened 
since  last  year  that  would  alter  that 
reason? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Yes.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  read  all  of  that 
past  .■statement,  and  I  appreciate  the  at- 
tention he  has  given  to  it.  He  puts  it 
down  for  historians  to  look  at,  and  gets 
great  plea.sure  out  of  trying  to  show  an 
Inconsistency. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  say  tnat  I  feel 
different  today — completely  different — 
from  the  way  I  felt  about  the  situation 
at  that  time.  I  feel  different  about  a 
number  of  our  Involvements  abroad. 
There  has  been  a  series  of  developments 
In  recent  months  that  disturb  me. 

I  go  l)ack  to  the  summer  of  1964  and 
think  of  what  x  then  thourrht  was  our 
forelg!^  policy,  and  now  observe  what 
Is  happening.  Is  there  any  change  in 
the  Senator's  mind  between  what  he 
thought  then  that  the  party  was  going 
to  do,  and  today? 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  about  to  commend  the  Senator  for 
any  changes  of  mind.  I  think  that  only 
an  ignorant  man  never  changes  his  mind. 
I  respect  change.  I  only  desired  to  have 
the  Senator's  reason  for  this  change. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  Intention.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  a  profitable  exchange  at  the 
moment.  I  already  said  that  I  have 
views  about  this  program  today  that  are 
different  from  my  views  about  It  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  about  the  program  other  than  that 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  go  against  the 
committee.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  a  certain  responsibility  to 
work  with  foreign  ix)litical  relations.  It 
i.s  true  that  that  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations has  taken  over  much  of  the  legis- 
lative power  of  many  of  our  other  com- 
mittees: and  in  wartime  the  activities  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  over- 
ride nearly  all  other  considerations. 

There  is,  I  believe,  possibly  a  formula- 
tion of  a  policy  involving  commitments 
in  Asia  far  beyond  what  any  Member  of 
this  body  dreams  of  at  the  moment.    I 


have  only  become  aware  of  it  myself  in 
the  last  few  weeks  and  each  day  some 
new  item  api^ars  that  confirms  a  sus- 
picion I  have  had  as  to  how  the  rate  of 
involvement  is  developing. 

That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
I  will  not  vote  for  an  extension  of  the 
program  for  more  than  1  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
real  issue  of  this  debate,  it  .seems  to  me, 
is  whether  there  should  be  single  or 
multiycar  authorization  of  foreign  aid 
fimds. 

I  think  it  is  in  order  at  this  time  to 
review  and  put  on  the  record  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  arguments.  Perhaps,  in 
doing  so,  .some  light  will  be  shed  on  the 
question  of  foreign  aid,  a  question  which 
i.s  becoming  more  and  more  of  concern  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  legislative  hisUjry  we  write  during 
the  current  debate  may  have  farfiung 
and  far-reaching  repercu-sslons  on  when 
and  whether  we  should  phase  out  foreign 
aid,  whether  a  new  approach  to  as.-^l.sting 
other  nations  should  be  and  must  be  de- 
vi.sed,  or  whether  we  shall  merely  enlarge 
our  program  of  aid  without  regard  to  the 
need  for  restrictions  and  strings. 

In  1961,  Congre.ss  authorized  a  long- 
term  authorization  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  as  well  as  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Since  then,  however,  it 
has  balked  at  giving  the  State  Depart- 
ment, through  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development — AID — a  multiyear 
dispen.sation  to  make  commitments  over 
a  period  of  years  instead  of  substantiat- 
ing a  new  request  for  aid  funds  each  year. 
The  proponents  of  a  long-term  basis  did 
win  something  of  a  pvsychological  victory 
in  getting  the  Senate  to  give  approval 
last  year  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

1966  to  be  on  a  2-ycar  authorization  pe- 
riod, provided  that  the  aid  program,  as 
presently  constituted,  should  be  abol- 
ished and  reassessed  at  the  end  of  tl.at 
period. 

The  Senate  in  its  report — Senate  Re- 
port No.  170,  on  S.  183,  89th  Congress — 
authorized  a  total  of  $3.6  billion  for  fi.scal 
year  1966  and  $2.6  billion  for  fiscal  year 

1967  plus  funds  previously  authorized. 
The  House,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its 

report — House  Report  No.  321.  on  H.R. 
7750,  89th  Congress — provided  funds 
only  for  1  year,  namely  fiscal  year  1966. 

During  its  deliberations  on  the  author- 
ization for  aid  funds,  the  abandonment 
of  the  2-year  period  found  many  Senate 
proponents  in  that  an  amendment^ — No. 
220 — to  delete  the  2-year  period  from  the 
bill  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  63  to  26. 
This  vote  by  26  Senators  showed  the 
strong  remaining  sentiment  in  the  Senate 
against,  extending  executive  influence 
over  the  aid  proL'rams  without  annual 
questioning  of  the  total  aid  concept  in  all 
its  various  facets  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  later  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriation. 

Later,  after  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees Issued  their  report  for  only  a  1- 
year  extension  of  aid  funds,  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  contended 
that  they  were  not  irrevocably  oppo.sed 
to  the  multiyear  authorization,  but  could 
not  bind  their  colleagues  in  subsequent 
sessions  of  Congress.  The  sentiment  of 
the    conferees    was    expressed    in    the 


proposal  that  their  colleagues  In  both 
Houses  give  careful  consideration  in 
subsequent  submissions  for  foreign  aid 
funds  for  periods  covering  2  or  more 
years.  They  particularly  urged  the 
President  to  inaugurate  a  review  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  as  presently  con- 
stituted and  to  direct  it  more  effectively 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
developing  countries. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  August  1965. 
wlien  the  conference  report  for  the 
autliorization  of  1966  aid  funds  was  di.s- 
cused  In  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire 
stated  categorically  that  on  their  side  thr 
House  conferees  had  given  assurance  of 
full  discussion  during  the  next  author- 
ization request  for  1967,  but  that  thty 
had  not  been  asked  for  and  had  not 
given  a  commitment  for  a  2-year 
authorization. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  conference  re- 
port by  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  notrd 
that  the  previous  Senate  discussiorL<; 
might  lead  to  fruitful  reforms  in  the  aid 
proiiram  and  also  that  the  House  con- 
ferees had  given  assurance  that  future 
proposals  for  a  2-ycar  or  multi-year 
authorization  would  be  examined  with 
great  care.  The  chairman  said  he  hoped 
that,  for  the  future.  Coaere.ss  would  pet 
away  from  the  dreary  cycle  of  1-ycar  aid 
programs 

MAIN    ARCVMENTS 

The  main  arguments  of  the  propo- 
nents of  multiyear  authorization  can 
be  summarzied  as  follows: 

First.  Wherever  multiyear  commit- 
ments had  been  entered  Into,  but  unfore- 
seen circumstances  arose,  as  in  Cuba,  the 
foreign  aid  administrators  would  be 
honor-bound  not  to  continue  such  com- 
mitments because  to  do  so  would  be  in- 
imical to  the  national  interest.  The 
delegation  of  long-term  authority  would 
have  a.ssurance  from  AID  officials  thai 
they  would  act  very  circumspectly. 

Second.  In  the  event  of  unforeseen 
circumstances,  the  relevant  commilt-f- 
of  Congress  could  reassume  jurisdic- 
tion and  make  legislative  recommenda- 
tions before  the  expiration  of  the  long- 
term  authorization. 

Third.  The  annual,  meticulous,  tedi- 
ous, and  repetitious  reviews  of  prograni.s 
would  be  obviated.  After  all.  many  pro- 
grams had  been  reviewed  ad  nauseam, 
specifications  were  known  in  great  do- 
tall,  and  all  tliat  was  necessary  was  th' 
final  carrying  out  of  tlie  details. 

Fotirth.  Currently,  foreign  aid  plan- 
ners, programers,  and  administrators  are 
on  a  coivstant  run  to  supply  details  :  i 
the  various  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing committees  of  Congress.  Tune  tin; 
wastvd  in  duplicating  efforts  could  be 
spent  more  profitably  in  executing  Iho 
programs  if  set  up  on  a  long-term  basis 

Fifth.  Proponents  of  longer  authoriza- 
tions contend  tliat  annual  authorizations 
actually  introduce  hampering  liniiia- 
tiohs  on  programs  by  changing  require- 
ments. Annual  authorizations  are  vul- 
nerable to  the  demands  and  pressures  oi 
certain  domestic  groups,  such  as  ship- 
owners and  farm  organizations,  to 
change  objectives  and  often  the  direc- 
tion of  aid. 


Sixth.  Proponents  further  contend 
that  sometimes  amiual  appropriations 
ha\e  contained  reductions  of  crippling 
proportions,  thereby  negating  some  pos- 
itive results  achieved  previously. 

Seventh.  Annual  authorizations  in- 
hibit and  thwart  long-range  eificient 
planning  for  economic  development.  To 
achieve  positive,  viable  results  In  any 
underdeveloped  country,  continuous  pro- 
grams have  to  be  considered  over  a  peri- 
od of  time  without  major  changes. 
Orderly  planning  and  effective  execution 
of  development  programs  demand  a  con- 
sistent application  of  money  and  admin- 
Lstration,  and  only  long-range  authoriza- 
tions can  assure  these.  Stopgap  financ- 
ing to  meet  crises  only  arc  inadequate 
for  successful  development  programs 

Eighth.  Proponents  aver  that  long- 
term  development  and  economic  growth 
of  underlndustrialized  areas  should  not 
be  tied  to  the  cycles  of  Congress.  Chang- 
ing Congresses  set  their  own  terms  of 
reference,  whereas  economic  develop- 
ment by  the  recipients  of  our  aid  should 
not  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the 
vagaries  of  outlook  or  intent  of  suc- 
ceeding Congresses. 

Ninth.  Aid  offers  by  the  United  States 
of  America  often  are  conditional  on 
newer  tax  programs,  social  reforms  and 
fi.scal  changes  on  the  part  of  recipient 
countries  and  should  not  be  interiupted 
by  intermittent  annual  authorizations, 
which  may  be  charged. 

Tenth.  Long-term  authorizations 
would  permit  the  effective  procurement 
of  items  for  long-range  programs  and 
phasing  of  orders  for  goods  to  be  ready 
when  needed.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
military  aid  material. 

Eleventh.  Finally,  annual  control  by 
Congress  Is  retained  by  the  necessity  for 
annual  appropriations  of  the  money 
needed  to  fund  the  programs. 

Opponents  of  multiyear  authoriza- 
tions utilize  the  following  arguments  to 
supiwrt  their  case: 

First.  There  Is  no  need  for  Congress 
to  commit  Itself  and  succeeding  Con- 
gresses to  multiyear  provision  of  funds, 
as  it  Is  obvious  that  Congress  will  pro- 
vide the  means  to  continue  and  finish 
programs  underway.  Since  1948,  Con- 
gress has  not  reneged  on  its  commitments 
for  good  projects. 

Second.  AID  officials  have  objected  to 
the  so-called  harassment  of  the  annual 
scouting  by  Congress  of  their  steward- 
ship of  public  money.  It  has  been  proved 
time  and  again  that  wherever  projects 
have  been  efficiently  handled  Congress 
has  been  more  than  willing  to  continue 
the  funds  for  successful  completion  of 
viable  projects.  So-called  annual,  repeti- 
tious and  critical  appraisal  may  secure 
and  in.sure  better  project  management 
and  objectives  previously  established. 

Third.  Time  and  again  It  has  been 
proved  that  overplannlng  has  resulted 
in  the  acctmiulation  of  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  aid  which  could  be  diverted  to 
other  projects  or  eliminated. 

Fourth.  By  means  of  an  annual  review. 
Congress  keepe  the  officials  administering 
the  program  on  their  toes.  Dedicated 
oflBclals  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this 
periodic  scrutiny  of  programs  and  re- 
sults. 


Fifth.  Congressmen  try  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents. 
The  general  citizen-y  holds  Congress  re- 
sponsible for  the  prudent  use  of  tax 
moneys  in  our  foreign  aid  ventures. 
Many  taxpayers  do  not  look  favorably 
on  long-term  abdication  of  such  respon- 
.sibility  by  means  of  multiyear  appropria- 
tions. 

Sixth.  Opponents  aver  thp.t  although 
foreign  recipients  might  agree  to  in- 
.stitute  certain  reforms  and  changco  in 
their  own  countries,  once  lorig-term 
funds  are  available  from  the  United 
states,  foreign  govcnmacnts  either  do 
not  continue  suoli  reforms  or  even  re- 
fu^je  to  continue  or  cooperate  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis.  In  such  cases  the  annual 
review  can  immediately  result  in  a  cut- 
off of  funds  that  might  be  misused  or 
mis.y^ent.  Unless  motivated  sufficiently 
to  ccntinue  their  economic  development, 
some  recipients  might  r^ly  too  much  on 
the  funds  authorized — although  not  ap- 
propriated— by  tlie  Ignited  Stales  for 
some  years  to  come. 

Seventh.  Opponents  answer  the 
charge  of  long-range  planning  being 
thwarted  by  short-term  authorizations 
by  contending  that  most  foreign  aid 
projects  seem  to  be  overplanned  rather 
than  showing  a  dearth  of  plamiing. 

Eighth.  In  view  of  the  ever-changing 
political  orientation  of  many  nations 
v.ith  continuous  crises,  it  would  be  wise 
for  Congress  to  retain  its  hand  over  pro- 
grams which  might  conceivably  be 
abused  if  authorized  for  a  period  of 
years.  It  is  better  for  Congress  to  be 
responsive  to  crises  than  to  establish 
programs  regardless  of  possible  changes 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  funds 
were  committed. 

Ninth.  The  contention  that  the  re- 
cruitment of  responsible  AID  personnel 
under  annual  appropriations  is  difficult 
has  merely  pointed  to  the  fact  that  re- 
sponsible pu'olic  olUcials,  able  and  will- 
ing to  do  a  good  job.  are  sought  by  all 
executive  agencies.  All  regular  agencies 
of  the  administration  get  annual  appro- 
priations and  have  the  same  difficulty  in 
recruiting.  Since  AID  may  have  to  re- 
cruit for  specific  projects  and  short 
terms,  it  might  be  harder  to  find  suitable 
officials. 

Tenth.  The  composition  of  Congress 
changes:  new  men  get  involved  in  the 
changing  aspects  of  aid  and  in  its  very 
direction;  and  foreign  governments 
change,  so  that  in  the  final  assesment,  it 
might  be  better  to  keep  appropriations 
short  term  in  order  to  take  care  of  a 
possible  eventualities  in  the  ever-chang- 
ing kaleidoscope  of  world  events. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  argu- 
ments. They  should  be  weighed  heavily. 
The  American  taxpayer  looks  to  Congress 
to  give  direction  to  the  course  of  foreign 
aid  in  the  years  to  come.  And  what  we 
do  will  be  scrutinized  carefully  in  light 
of  an  almost  endless  stream  of  dollars — 
some  $120  billion  in  all — which  have  been 
chamielcd  to  foreign  nations  since  1948. 

For  my  part,  I  supported  the  2-year 
program  last  year,  and  I  shall  do  so  again 
today.  I  believe  it  represents  a  rea.son- 
able  compromise,  and  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  money  by  Congress  will  still 
retain  a  reasonable  amount  of  control. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  tlie  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  I  ask  that  the  reading 
of  tlie  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
but  that  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
RiicORD.  I  can  rather  quickly  explain 
its  puiT>ose. 

■Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Cm  page  4.  lines  5  and  6.  slrllce  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1967,"  and  insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968, '. 

On  page  4.  lires  9  and  10,  strike  out  "year 
ending  June  30.  1967."  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "years  ending  June  30,  1967  and 
June  30,  1968,  respectively,". 

On  page  10.  strike  out  lines  11  through  17, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Strike  out  In  the  first  sentence  the 
words  begLnning  with  "igaa,  1965.  and  1966,' 
through  the  words  'year  1966'  and  substitute 
•1967  and  1968.  not  to  exceed  $543,000,000 
which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  and.  except  for  not  to 
exceed  $87,700,000.'." 

On  page  10.  strike  out  lliies  19  through  21. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  In  the  final  sentence,  strike  out  'June 
30.  1965  and  June  30.  1966.'  and  substitute 
'June  30,  1967  and  June  30.  1966,'.  ' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Uie 
amendment  I  have  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Spt;- 
ator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeeI  and 
other  Senators  contemplates  the  placing 
of  a  1-year  limitation  on  all  programs  of 
aid  except  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  will 
be  for  2  years. 

In  other  words,  it  Is  identical  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
except  that  on  the  general  programs  for 
which  there  has  always  been  a  1-year 
tenure,  that  1-year  tenure  will  continue. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
adopted  its  bill  fixing  5  years  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program.  5  years 
for  the  development  loans,  and  2  years 
for  alI,other  programs.  As  I  have  stat^ed. 
the  amendment  I  propose  would  fix  2 
years  for  development  loans.  2  years  for 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  1  year  for  all 
other  programs.  In  the  committee.  I 
voted  for  the  1-year  program.  I  did 
so  primarily  to  establish  a  ba.^e  In  dis- 
parity with  that  recommended  by  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  expecting  that 
there  would  be  a  compromise  that  would 
be  reasonably  satisfactory  In  time. 

I  can  .say  nothing  more  about  my  pro- 
posed amendment.  Initially.  I  be- 
lieved that  reducing  the  5-year  ten- 
ure on  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
5-year  tenure  on  development  loans 
to  1  year  was  too  drastic.  I  stand 
by  that  statement,  and  I  suggest  that  in- 
stead of  1  year,  it  should  be  2  years,  in 
conformity  with  what  Senator  J.«iVite  and 
Senator  McGee  have  been  arguing,  but 
that  on  all  other  programs  It  should  be 
1  year. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  why  he  draws  a  line  between 
development  loans  and  development 
grants  in  the  2-year  and  1-year  pro- 
grams;   because,   as   I   understarKl   the 
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proposed  amendment  of  the  Senator.  It 
provides  for  1  year  under  the  grants  and 
2  years  under  the  loans. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  can  sive  us  his  rationale  for 
that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  rationale  Ls  that 
the  loans  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
programs  that  continue  for  a  protracted 
period  of  time.  Grants  are  made  under 
technical  assistance  and  in  a  number  of 
other  programs.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  proposal  which  I  have  made,  and,  in 
substance,  it  i.s  in  conformity  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Saltonst.^ll  !  implied  should  be  done. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  the  development  grants  are  for 
proRrams  limited  to  1  year? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  substance,  they 
are  and  they  have  always  been  limited  to 
1  year,  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
feeling  that  each  year  we  should  come 
back  to  the  Senate  and  request  renewed 
authorization. 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  greatly  respect  the 
views  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  as  he  knows. 

Two  thoughts  have  occurred  to  me.  and 
I  should  like  to  propound  these  questions 
about  them. 

The  Senator  from  Oiiio  has  separated 
In  his  proposed  amendment  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  and  the  grant  program. 
The  loan  program  is  increased  to  a  2- 
year  authorization  while  the  grant  pro- 
gram would  remain  a  1-year  authori- 
zation. Is  It  not  true  that  many  of  the 
grants  are  used  In  connection  with  the 
development  loans?  In  other  words.  In 
the  Instance  of  a  development  loan  for  a 
given  country  to  help  build  a  certain 
mining  industry  or  cement  indiistiy,  or 
something  of  tliat  sort,  many  of  the 
grants  are  used  in  connection  with  those 
projects.  So  that  in  tiiat  Instance  It 
does  not  make  sense,  does  It,  to  separate 
the  time  element  between  the  loans  and 
the  grants? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  it  posltlv;ly 
does  make  sense.  Congress  has  in  effect 
recognized  the  difference  between  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  and  the 
development  loan  program,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  other  programs,  on  the 
other. 

In  1961  a  5 -year  tenure  was  fixed  for 
the  development  loan  program,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  it  required  a  carry- 
over. In  1962  a  4-year  program  was 
fixed  In  connection  with  Alliance  for 
Progress  loans  and  grants.  But  through- 
out each  of  the  5  years  and  the  4  years, 
all  other  programs  were  kept  at  1  year. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  like- 
wise differentiated,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
with  sound  rationalization.  In  Its  bill, 
the  House  of  Representatives  provided  5 
years  for  development  loans,  5  years  for 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  2  years  for  all 
other  programs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  answer,  although  I  must  say  that 
with  respect  to  this  one  point  I  do  not 
entirely  agree  with  him. 


Now,  would  the  Senator  answer  this 
question  for  me.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
differentiations  that  the  Senator  has 
mentioned — and  he  is  entirely  correct — 
have  contributed  to  our  troubles  in  many 
areas.  So.  In  the  substitute  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  Alliance  for  Progress  a  2-year 
authorization — which  is  both  grant  and 
loan.  I  believe.    Is  it  not? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  substitute  amend- 
ment proposes  that  both  grants  and 
loans  be  put  on  a  2-year  basis,  and  it  pro- 
poses that  the  rest  be  put  on  a  1-year 
basis. 

Now.  we  recognize  the  great  friend- 
ship of  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 
Tiic  Alliance  for  Progress  is  confined  to 
Latin  America.    This  is  true. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So.  what  we  would  do 
and  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  effect, 
is  this:  We  would  say  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  these  people  are  our  neigh- 
bors; they  are  close  to  us.  Therefore, 
we  give  them  a  preference.  We  would 
say  to  tlie  rest  of  the  world.  "We  put  you 
in  a  second  category,  and  you  will  only 
be  considered  on  a  year-by-year  basis." 

I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  read  into  this 
question  any  suggestion  of  what  I  In- 
tend to  do  on  the  proposed  amendment, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  present 
the  possibility  of  creating  an  adverse  feel- 
ing among  other  countries  outside  of 
Latin  America,  in  setting  up  what  is 
really  an  artificial  differentiation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

In  the  development  loan  program,  the 
t)eneficiaries  are  nations  all  over  the 
world.  We  loan  them  the  money  to  de- 
velop infrastructure  Institutions  of  the 
government,  and  my  proposed  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  2-year  program. 
That  is  likewise  provided  for  imder  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  McGee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  amendment  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor McGee.  I  am  really  directing  myself 
solely  to  the  amendment  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  offered.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  always  constructive,  and  I 
agree  with  him  on  a  great  many  things. 
as  he  well  knows. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  pass- 
ing a  2-year  authorization  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  then  in  say- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  world,  "We  only 
give  you  1  year  on  this,"  a  differentiation 
is  made  that  is  hard  to  explain  to  them. 
The  difHculties  of  the  State  Department 
are  compounded,  and  there  is  not  any 
basis  upon  which  to  make  this  dif- 
ferentiation. 

I  should  be  happy  to  hear  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  know 
this  has  been  done  in  the  past,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  what  has  been  done  in 
the  past  is  necessarily  any  criterion  for 
what  should  be  done  in  the  future,  be- 
cause of  the  predicament  we  are  In  at 
present. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained that  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram, which  is  a  substantial  one.  would 
have  a  2-year  period.  All  nations  which 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  that  program 
would  understand  that  they  have  a  2- 


year  tenure.  The  same  situation  would 
prevail  with  respect  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.    It  would  be  2  years. 

Therefore.  I  take  the  position,  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  that  the  2-yeai 
period  would  be  rather  uniformly  oper- 
ative and  would  be  equally  effective  with 
all  nations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  proposed 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Piesidenl  I 
wi.sh  to  call  this  brief  statement  to  thie 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr 
LauscheI.  I  expect  to  support  hi.^ 
amendment  for  substitution. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr 
AllottI  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  LauscheI  will  read  the  loan  cri- 
teria on  page  7  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  then  read  the  additional  cri- 
teria for  technical  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment grants  on  page  10.  I  think 
there  is  a  strong  distinction  between  the 
two. 

The  development  loan  funds  are  es- 
sentially to  build  up  more  of  a  busincs.s 
basis,  to  build  up  private  enterpri.se,  and 
industrial  prof)erty  rights,  and  so  forth, 
and  whether  or  not  the  activity  to  be  fi- 
nanced thereby  will  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  self-sustaining  growth 
That  is  what  the  development  loan  is 
for. 

If  Senators  will  turn  to  page  10,  tlie 
additional  criteria  for  technical  cooper- 
ation and  development  grants  are  more 
of  an  idealistic  approach  where  we  hope 
to  try  to  help  them  build  up  respect  for 
rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression,  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  Individual  freedom 
Initiative,  and  private  enterprise,  and 
whether  or  not  the  activity  to  he  financed 
win  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
self-sustaining  growth. 

In  other  words,  it  is  less  a  busine.s.s 
loan  than  the  development  loan.  The 
development  grant  Is  essentially  a  boost 
for  the  country,  whereas  the  develop- 
ment loan  is  to  help  them  build  up  their 
business  ability. 

I  believe  there  is  a  distinction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AllottJ. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  reply  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SALTONSTALL],  I  am  completely 
aware  of  this.  When  a  development  loan 
Ls  made  it  is  made  only  once,  whether  it 
is  made  this  year  or  next  year. 

Since  many  of  these  grants,  these 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants,  are  made  in  conjimction  with  de- 
velopment loans,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  should  not  be  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  have  the  issue  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  for  only  1  minute  to 
suggest  that  I  oppose  the  proposal  of 
my  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI. 

I  believe  It  will  tend  to  confuse  rather 
than  to  clarify  the  Issue  across  the  board 


I  believe  the  Issue  at  stake  is  that  of 
making  our  entire  economical  develop- 
ment a  more  busine.sslike  organization 
and  we  cannot  do  it  part  way.  We  have 
to  do  it  all  the  way. 

I  agree  that  some  programs  .sliould 
have  a  longer  span  of  time,  but  that 
needs  to  be  worked  out  by  wiser  heads. 
I  hope  that  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  defeated  so  that  we  can  get  to  the 
vote  on  the  multiyear  authorization,  the 
2-vear  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Gp.ueningI.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long  ] .  and  tire  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  MagnusonI. 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spap.k- 
m.^n).  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningJ.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neubercer  i , 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SparkmanI,  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Ml-.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

|No.  143Leg.] 
TEAS — 23 

Allott  Domlnlck  Murphy 

Bennett  Fannin  Pearson 

BogRS  Hraska  Pell 

Carlson  Jordan,  Id.'ilio  Saltonstall 

Church  Lausche  Simpson 

Cotion  McGovern  Tower 

C\irtis  Miner  WUUams,  Del. 

Dlrksen  Mundt 


Snxltb 

Stennls 

Syminfrton 

Talinadt;e 


Thurmond 

T^dlnirs 
Williams,  N  J. 
Yeu-borough 


Young,  N.  Daj£. 
Young,  Ohio 


NATS— 64 


Aiken 
Anderson 

Bartlctt 

Bavh 

Bible 

Eurdiclc 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

aark 

Cooper 

DouKlas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Erv.n 

Fon« 

Ful  bright 
Gore 


Gnffln 

Mc  In  tyre 

Harri-s 

Metcalf 

Hart 

Mondale 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Hlckenlooper 

Montoya 

HUl 

Morse 

Holland 

Mos-s 

Inouye 

MiL-^kle 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Javits 

Pa.store 

Kennedy.  Ma-ss 

.  Prouty 

Kennedy,  NY 

Proxmire 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Long.  La. 

Rlblcoff 

Mansfield 

Robertsion 

McCarthy 

RusscH.  S.C. 

McClellan 

Ru.s£ell,  Oa. 

McOee 

Smathers 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Bass  Haydon  Neubcrger 

Brewster  Jordan,  N  C.         Scott 

Case  Long,  Mo.  Sparkman 

Uodd  Magnuson 

Gruenlng  Morton 

So  Mr.  Lausche"s  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  Mr.  McGee's 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sliouJd 
like  to  make  tliis  comment.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  laid  great  stress  on 
Uie  fact  that  last  year  the  Senate  passed 
a  2-year  auUiorization  bill. 

Let  me  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  tlie  reason  why  tlie  Senate 
passed  a  2-year  autlrorization  bill. 

It  passed  a  2-year  authorization  bill 
becau.se  that  was  the  program  worked 
out  to  amalgamate  the  Fulbright  amend- 
ment and  the  Morse  amendment.  Tlie 
chairman  of  the  committee,  last  year, 
was  asking  for  the  longer  authorization 
because  my  amendment  of  last  year 
brotighi  to  an  end  completely  the  entire 
foreign  aid  program.  That  is  whaj,  tlie 
Senate  voted.  Tlie  whole  program  was 
all  to  come  to  a  stop  at  the  end  of  2  years, 
at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1967. 

In  the  2-year  interval,  there  was  to  be 
a  thorough  study  of  foreign  aid  from  top 
to  bottom  by  a  .select  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress.  It  was  to  bring  in  its  rec- 
ommendations for  procedures  and  condi- 
tions whicli  were  to  be  followed  in  con- 
nection with  a  new  foreign  aid  program 
after  1967. 

In  order  to  give  that  committee,  or 
commission,  the  necessary  amount  of 
time  to  do  tlie  work,  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion was  provided.  That  is  why  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  a  2-year  authorization.  It 
has  nothinK  to  do  with  '.he  situation  witJi 
wliich  the  Senate  is  confronted  today. 

In  my  judgment,  we  would  be  making 
a  great  mistake  if  we  did  not  make  cer- 
tain the  Congress  of  the  American  people 
will  take  another  look  at  the  program  1 
year  hence. 

That,  in  my  judgment,  is  what  the  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to.  and  the  argument 
that  we  adopted  a  2-year  authorization 
last  year  bears  no  relevancy  to  the  prob- 
lem which  confronts  us  this  year. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  point  out  further,  that  times  are  not 
normal.  In  relation  to  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  and  what  we  can 
expect  there,  on  July  12,  1966,  In  the 
Record,  on  page  15265.  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr,  Cooper],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Russell]  gave  this  answer; 
Mr.  President,  that  iB — 

That  refers  to  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam — 

of  course,  n  question  that  cannot  be  answered 
precisely. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  made  the  state- 
ment yesterday  tlial  the  war  In  Vietnam  w.os 
increasing  the  expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  by  $1  billion  a  month.  That 
would  be  $12  billion  a  year  It  Is  my  oviTi 
opinion  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  la  costing 


us  a  good  deal  more  tlian  that  amount.  I 
think  that  It  will  run  cloeer  to  $2  billion 
a  month,  perhaps  somewhere  between  tl.5 
blUion  and  $2  billion  a  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  have  that  in 

the  Record  today. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  just 
one  point.  A  new  Director  has  just  been 
appointed.  I  think  tliat  we  should  ex- 
amine their  work  o\er  tae  past  year.  I 
see  little  in  the  record  to  justify  a  2- 
year  extension.  In  the  period  since  the 
agency  was  established  as  ECA  in  1948 — 
roughly  18  years  now — there  have  been 
1 1  Directors. 

So  no  Director,  on  the  average,  has 
served  even  the  2  years.  I  do  not  Uiink 
we  should  put  a  burden  on  the  Director 
for  a  program  that  will  last  longer  than 
he  hkely  will  sene. 

I  ask  imarumous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  Direcixjrs  of  foreign  aid  programs  and 
the  periods  of  time  tliey  have  served  be 
printed  m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recokd,  as 
follows : 
Agencv  Directors  of  Foreign  Axd  Programs 

AND    TEE.*if    OF    SeKVICE 

E.C.A.  (Economic  C-ooperatlon  Adminis- 
tration): Paul  G.  Hoffman,  April,  1948  to 
September,  1950. 

E.C.A. :  William  C.  Foster,  October,  1950  to 
September,  1951. 

M,S.A  (Mutual  Security  Agency);  W 
Averell  Harnman,  October.  1951  to  Januarv, 
1953. 

F  O.A.  (Foreign  Opterations  Administra- 
tion) :  Harold  E.  Stassen,  January,  1953  to 
June,  1955. 

I  C  A.  (International  Cooperation  Admlnls- 
trallou)  :  John  B.  HolUster,  July.  1955  to 
September,  1957. 

I.C.A.:  James  H  Smith.  Jr..  October,  1957 
to  January.  1959. 

1C.A  :  James  W.  Rlddleberger,  May.  1959 
^oJ•■'eb^uary.  19€1. 

I  C.A.  (Held  over  as  Director)  :  Henry  R. 
Lciboulsse.  March,  1961  to  November.  1961. 

A.I.D.  (Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment) ;  Fowler  Hamilton.  September  30.  1961 
to  December  7    1962. 

AID:  David  E  Bell,  December  21.  1962  to 
July  30,  1966, 

AI.D.:  William  S  Gaud,  July  30,  1966 
to  — ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  find  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  the  other  Senators  who 
have  expressed  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  useless 
year  after  year  after  year  to  play  this 
game  of  charades  on  foreign  aid,  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  for  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5 
years.  The  programs  are  always  the 
same.  The  situation  Is  the  same.  We 
ought  to  give  the  program  a  fair  chance 
of  working. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  will  be  agreed  to 

There  would  be  an  ai.r.ual  re\iew  by 
the  Apijropriations  Committee,  in  any 
event.    That  is  all  that  is  required. 

So  I  hope  we  can  go  back  to  the  multi- 
year  program  which  is  contemplated  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  want  to  confirm  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  said.    The  reason 
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we  brought  the  bill  out  last  time  with  a 
2-year  commitment  was  that,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  It  had  a  termination 
date;  that  with  the  2  years  having  ex- 
pired, the  whole  operation  would  expire: 
that  it  was  time  for  a  restudy  of  the 
situation  as  to  what  America's  responsi- 
bility was  overseas,  and  how  we  could 
best  meet  those  responsibilities. 

We  now  have  an  aid  program  which 
has  grown  up  faster  than  Topsy  ever 
hoped  to  grow  It  started  in  1948.  Tills 
is  its  19th  year.  It  had  an  antecedent 
before  that,  because  back  In  1945  we  h  id 
UNRRA.  We  had  "Bundles  for  Britain." 
We  even  provided  Britain  moneys  whi^h 
allegedly  were  loans,  but  which  developed 
into  grants,  to  say  nothing  of  lend-lease 
during  the  war. 

So  we  have  invested  many  billions  in 
this  kind  of  operation,  under  this  type  of 
authorization,  without  a  reexaminatlC'n, 
without  a  reexploratlon,  without  a  high- 
level  commission  to  determine  how  b<st 
to  meet  our  various  responsibilities,  by 
doing  the  same  monotonous  thing,  ea;h 
year,  and  in  each  succeeding  year  prob- 
ably doing  it  more  ineffectively  than  in 
the  year  before.  In  this  way  we  have 
now  spent  $117  billion  in  this  progran. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  examine  this 
program  1  year  at  a  time,  rather  than  to 
extend  it  2  years  at  a  time,  without  tak- 
ing any  interest  in  the  mistakes  which  \;e 
can  examine  into  and  eliminate. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  spent  M4 
billion  in  other  world  war  aid  prograns 
and  $14  billion  in  later  multilateral  ar- 
rangements, for  a  total  of  $147  billion  in 
this  type  of  program. 

All  we  ask  is  that  at  least  Congress 
make  sure  that  we  face  up  to  the  respon- 
sibility we  have  to  tlie  American  taxpay- 
ers to  look  at  the  program  each  and  every 
year,  to  scrutinize  it,  to  find  out  If  there 
are  not  economies  to  be  made  and  t>etter 
procedures  and  methods  to  be  followed. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  we  can  elimi- 
nate entirely  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram and  abdicate  our  world  leadership, 
but.  at  the  same  time.  I  would  think  every 
Senator  would  be  unea.sy  about  spending 
these  billions  of  dollars  with  the  paucity 
of  Information  tJiat  is  available  to  all 
of  us. 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  that  Amer- 
ica is  in  a  financial  crisis.  We  read  that 
there  are  proposals  for  higher  taxes.  We 
read  about  the  high  interest  rates.  We 
have  the  hichest  interest  rates  In  more 
than  three  decades.  Instead  we  get  the 
answer,  "Please  do  not  bother  us  with  the 
facts.  Our  minds  are  made  up.  We 
want  to  continue." 

If  we  have  any  sense  of  responsibility, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  examine  the  pro- 
gram a  year  at  a  time.  Who  loses  by 
that?  Nobody  loses  anything.  If  there 
is  merit  in  the  program,  we  can  appro- 
priate for  it.  In  that  way  we  can  au- 
thorize or  appropriate  greater  or  lesser 
amounts  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence. 
But  by  providing  a  2-year  extension,  we 
lose  the  power  and  the  right  to  correct 
mistakes  that  may  occur. 

We  do  something  worse  than  that.  We 
create  an  understandable  expectancy  in 
40  or  50  or  60  or  70  foreign  countries  that 
they  are  going  to  have  an  entitlement 
to   part   of   America's   money   in   thoir 


budgetary  processes.  Those  people  can 
read  and  write.  They  know  what  we  do. 
They  can  read  that  there  is  a  2-year 
promise  and  a  2-year  pledge,  and  they 
know  that  America  keeps  its  word. 

I  can  visualize  diplomats  In  the  cap- 
itaLs  of  the  world  saying,  "We  will  put 
so  much  Income  aside  from  taxes,  we  will 
put  so  much  aside  from  license  fees,  we 
will  borrow  so  much,  but  then  we  can 
add  this  much,  more  to  our  expenditures, 
because  America  will  give  this  much 
money  and  Congress  has  authorized  the 
program. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  more  Important 
thing  to  do,  than  to  carefully  scrutinize 
this  AID  program  when  America  is  in  a 
financial  crisis,  when  we  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  tomorrow,  be- 
cause the  world  Is  changing  so  fast,  when 
we  do  not  really  know  who  our  friends 
are  going  to  be  next  week.  To  project 
this  program  for  more  than  1  year  at  a 
time  under  those  conditions  is  to  me 
irresponsibility  magnified. 

I  plead  with  my  colleague  in  this  body 
to  limit  the  program  to  a  year,  so  we  can 
look  at  the  whole  situation.  There  are 
many  things  wrong  with  the  operation. 
We  continue  to  do  the  same  things  for 
the  same  country  year  after  year.  It  re- 
minds me  of  the  country  doctor  who  pre- 
scribed the  same  medicine  for  every 
patient  without  diagnosis.  That  is  what 
the  McGee  amendment  proposes.  It 
proposes  that  we  should  continue  with 
the  same  prescription  but  eliminate  the 
diagnosis.  The  difficulty  Is  that  when 
the  patient  is  given  the  same  medicine 
for  too  long,  it  loses  its  potency  and 
effectiveness. 

In  area  after  area  of  the  world  this 
program  is  being  run  into  the  ground. 
In  some  places  it  is  doing  good  work, 
but  it  needs  examination.  I  think  the 
program  needs  a  whole  new  approach  in- 
sofar as  America's  responsibilities  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  concerned.  In  or- 
der to  ascertain  if  the  program  Is  doing 
the  necessary  job,  we  ought  to  under- 
take to  examine,  explore,  and  scrutinize 
the  program  every  year  as  to  where  this 
money  is  being  spent  and  how  it  is  t)eing 
spent.  How  are  we  going  to  stop,  for 
example,  the  foreign  government  which 
needs  money  for  budgetary  reasons  and 
when  they  get  their  hands  on  the  money 
and  use  It  for  reasons  for  which  AID 
would  deny  it,  they  thumb  their  noses 
at  the  United  States.  They  expect  to 
keep  getting  tlie  money. 

If  we  give  them  legitimate  reasons  for 
believing  that  we  are  going  to  examine 
into  this  program,  then  there  will  be  a 
chance  to  economize  in  this  very  expen- 
sive area  of  public  expenditures. 

When  we  are  confronted  with  the  vast 
expenses  of  the  Vietnamese  war,  what 
is  wrong  with  saying  that  we  will  look 
at  this  measure  every  year? 

I  hope  the  McGee  amendment  is  re- 
soundingly rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  want  the  idea  to  prevail  tliat  Con- 
gress shall  abdicate  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  program.  I  am  as  interested 
as  anyone  else  In  peeing  that  the  program 
is  tightened  up  and  seeing  to  it  that 
every  dollar  brings  as  much  as  possible. 
Congress  does  not  abdicate  its  appropria- 


tion power  by  appropriating  every  dollar 
for  this  program  In  every  appropriation 
bill  every  year.  That  power  is  not 
changed  in  one  single  respect. 

Every  single  part  of  this  program  ha.s 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  before  it  allocates  a  sinple 
dollar.  Therefore,  it  Is  not  the  reckless 
and  Irresponsible  spending  of  money  aiui 
the  bypassing  of  Congress:  there  is  no 
change  in  the  amendment  on  that.  It 
simply  does  what  the  committee  itself 
recommended  a  year  ago  should  be 
done — namely,  to  recognize  that  eco- 
nomic development  can  only  be  carried 
on  reasonably  and  effectively,  and  with 
economy,  if  you  can  make  an  extended 
plan  for  that  economic  development. 
Most  things  are  not  economically  de- 
veloped in  12  months:  It  takes  a  lent; 
time.  The  effort  and  the  planning  aie 
cumulative. 

But  in  the  proposal,  we  retain  t:u 
judgment  of  Congress  to  determine 
whether  the  program  Is  Indeed  workin?. 
whether  it  is  a  good  Investment,  or 
whether  It  should  be  interrupted  and 
money  withheld.  That  power  is  com- 
pletely retained  by  Congress. 

I  add  that  only  to  make  sure  we  aie 
not  under  any  misapprehension  as  to 
what  Congress  is  doing.  Therefore.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  accept  the  2-year  authori- 
zation principle. 

<  Several  Senators  addre.s.scd  ttv 
Chair.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS  I -YEAR  EdRFIG.M 
ECONOMIC  AID  AUTHORKATION;  CITES  WEST 
VIRGINIA  VOTERS'  INSISTENCE  ON  CONCRFS- 
8IONAL    RESPONSIBII.ITY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  debate  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  both  sides  of  the  1-year  versus 
the  2-year  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  cau.'^ed 
me  genuine  concern.  I  feel,  however, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr 
McGeeI. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Senators  two  considerations  of  partirular 
imix)rtance  to  the  citizens  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  I  believe  the,se  same 
two  propositions  could  also  be  advanced 
for  many  of  our  people  across  the 
Nation. 

First,  I  have  heard  from  many  West 
Virginia  citizens  a  recurring  theme,  es- 
pecially of  late — and  that  theme  is  "cDn- 
gressional  responsibility."  It  is  always 
helpful  when  our  citizens  indicate  an  in- 
terest in  and  appreciation  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  them  and  to  our  country.  With 
reference  to  this  point,  the  .tatements 
I  have  read,  over  and  over  in  m.v  mail 
on  foreign  aid.  can  be  simimarized  by  a 
quotation  from  a  letter  by  a  concerned 
constituent: 

We  support  more — not  less — congressional 
control  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Second,  it  has  been  stated,  and  with 
some  merit,  that  planning  on  an  ex- 
tended basis  has  certain  advantages  over 
the  present  1-year  program. 


I  think  It  is  important  that  we  realize 
that  in  planning,  there  is  usually  the 
argument  made — and  with  logic — that 
we  need  a  longer  period  of  time  if  the 
planning  is  to  be  effective.  But  let  us 
consider  this  particular  problem,  for, 
Mr.  President,  under  the  Elementai-y  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  and 
under  many  of  our  otlier  vital  domestic 
programs,  we  allow  our  citizens,  our  own 
institutions,  only  1-year  proposals. 

So.  as  I  have  studied  these  domestic 
lefiislative  enactments.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  programs  vital 
to  our  people  here  at  home,  we  have  been 
acting  in  terms  of  these  domestic  efforts 
and  the  developments  within  our  institu- 
tions, usually  on  the  basis  of  1-year 
proposals.  It  would  seem  that  until  we 
are  prepared,  and  Congress  has  acted,  to 
extend  authorizations  for  our  dome.'^tic 
institutions,  businesses  and  schools,  we 
cannot  defend  long-term  authoi-ization 
and  approval  of  foreign  aid  expenditure.?. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  comments 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  as  they  relate  to  congressional 
authority  in  other  areas. 

But  I  must  take  a  firm  position  here. 
If  we  are  to  be  consei-vative  in  our  super- 
vision of  our  domestic  programs,  we  can- 
not then  be  overiibcral  with  regard  to 
foreign  assistance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement  in  regard  to 
tiie  last  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  He  aigues  now  that  we 
should  have  a  2-year  authorization  as 
far  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  concerned,  but  only  a  1-year  program 
as  far  as  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  concerned. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  not 
the  authorizing  committee.  The  Appro- 
pnations  Committee  does  not  have  the 
same  responsibility  as  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  does  not  have  the  .same 
responsibility  as  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

But  apparently,  if  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  to  be  followed, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  to 
give  up  its  annual  authorization  because 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  act 
both  as  an  Appropriations  Committee 
and  an  authorization  committee,  by  way 
of  reviewing  the  program  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  the  specific  functions  of  authorizinp 
piven  to  the  so-called  legislative  commit- 
tees, such  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
tnittee.  is  to  go  into  the  facts  and  ele- 
ments that  should  be  considered  in  an 
authorization.  That  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
The  Appropriations  Committee  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  authorizing  con- 
siderations of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  each  year,  when  it  comes  to 
make  its  decisions  as  to  wJiat  the  appro- 
priation shall  l>e. 

If  we  do  not  follow  that  counse  of  ac- 
tion, then  it  seems  to  me  the  conclusion 
that  must  be  drawn  from  the  argumenUs 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  that  we 
ouRht  to  turn  over  to  tlie  Appropriations 
Committee  the  job  of  making  the  au- 


thorizing investigation  each  year,  but 
deny  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
the  responsibility,  which  I  think  is  clearly 
that  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, of  conducting  its  hearings  that  de- 
termine what  should  be  the  recommen- 
dation to  the  Senate  by  way  of  author- 
ization legislation. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  others. 

It  is  appaient  to  me  that  if  we  au- 
thoiize  a  dam  in  West  Virginia.  Oregon, 
Kentucky,  or  elsewhere,  then  we  are 
somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  build  that  dam. 

I  see  no  difference  here.  I  think  that 
the  administration  should  have  the  pow- 
er to  authorize  these  projects,  backed  by 
Coiigrcss,  as  long-term  piojects.  and  if 
we  decide  to  veto  them,  we  always  have 
the  Appropriations  Committee  available 
to  veto  them,  as  they  do  any  project  in 
any  State. 
I  shall  support  the  amendment. 
I  Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. » 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  when  we 
authorize  a  dam  in  Oregon  or  anywhere 
else,  we  have  to  authorize  it  on  the  basis 
of  the  proof,  by  the  Army  Engineers,  of 
the  cost-benefit  ratio.  But  we  throw 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  away  in 
the  foreign  aid  programs,  without  any 
proof  of  cost-benefit  ratio.  I  submit  that 
what  we  need  to  do  here  is  to  make  a  re- 
view each  year  of  every  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, to  implement  some  of  the  findings 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  which  year 
after  year  show  the  shocking  waste  of  the 
funds  provided  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  proof  is  required 
before  the  authorization.  I  trust  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  be  suffi- 
ciently astute,  if  sufficient  proof  Is  not 
offered,  to  cut  off  the  aid. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  could 
not  be  more  grievously  wrong  when  he 
thinks  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  getting  the  benefit  of  the  same 
kind  of  evidence  on  the  projects  which 
we  authorize  abroad  that  we  insist  on 
getting  for  every  single  project  which  we 
authorize  and  appropriate  money  for  at 
home. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  pointed 
out.  tho.se  projects  are  studied  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  They  are  examined 
by  witne.sses.  We  insist  on  a  cost,-benefit 
ratio,  and  we  have  a  mathematical  cal- 
culation as  to  what  is  to  be  done.  This 
is  not  done  with  respect  to  foreign  aid. 
Someone  comes  up  with  generalities  and 
.says  that  some  country  ought  to  have 
.some  money  and  that  we  will  build  .some 
projects  for  them.  Most  of  us  do  not 
even  know  what  the  projects  are.  There 
is  not  enough  time  to  examine  them  item 
by  item  by  either  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations or  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

When  we  have  another  chance  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  have  a  longer  period 


of  time,  we  do  begin  to  find  out  some  of 
the  facts,  as  we  did  in  the  India  steel 
mill  loan.  We  finally  rejected  that  be- 
cause we  had  time  enough  and  opportu- 
nity enough  to  find  out  how  many  fal- 
lacies were  involved  in  that  project. 

Mr,  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr,  MORTON.  The  Senator  would 
certainly  find  out  about  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  involved  in  a  dam  in  Sotith  Dakota 
and  I  would  do  the  same  thing  for  a  dam 
m  Kentucky. 

Mr,  MUNDT.     The  Senator  is  conect. 
Mr.  MORTON,     Why  can  we  not  find 
out  about  one  in  India? 

Mr  MUNDT.  We  did  finally  find  out 
after  a  great  deal  of  quibbling.  We  did 
get  some  icind  of  calculations  on  the  steel 
mill.  If  we  had  only  one  in  India  we 
could  perhaps  do  so.  but  when  we  are 
shoveling  the  money  out  by  multibiUions 
of  dollars  a  year  all  over  the  world  and 
beginning  to  shore  up  some  of  the  proj- 
ects that  we  are  already  mvolved  in,  it 
becomes  an  impossibility. 

I  am  very  much  siu-prised  by  my  con- 
genial friend,  tlie  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, who  believes  in  traffic  .safety,  but 
who  is  proposing  that  we  run  this  ex- 
pensive foreign  aid  machine  by  the  use 
of  tile  old-fashioned  two-wheel  brakes 
instead  of  foiu-wlieel  brakes.  He  wants 
to  eliminate  part  of  our  check.  He 
want  to  cut  big  lioles  m  the  screen.  In- 
stead of  having  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  specializes  in  these 
projects,  take  a  look  at  the  matter,  he 
states  that  they  will  do  it  everj'  2  years, 
and  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  assume  the  annual  responsibility. 

I  have  had  .some  experience  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  happen  to  be  the  only  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Flelations  who 
also  ser\-es  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  deals  with  the  State 
Department. 

I  know  something  about  how  that  op- 
erates. They  resolve  the  issue  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  say- 
ing, "We  do  not  have  to  worr>-.  We  will 
authorize  so  much  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  cut  it  down" 

Then  I  sit  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
piopnations,  and  I  put  on  my  other  hat. 
The  argument  then  from  the  adminis- 
tration is.  "You  have  already  authorized 
the  amount  We  have  a  commitment 
with  foreign  countries.  It  must  not  be 
reduced," 

In  such  a  ca-se  I  am  caught  in  a  with- 
ering crossfire  like  a  green  wing  Teel, 
on  a  duck  pa.ss  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
huntmg  season,  I  feel  that  what  we 
need  is  more,  not  fewer,  available  brakes. 
Let  us  not  go  back  to  the  old-fasirioned 
two-wheel  brake  automobile  in  these 
days  of  ti-afflc  .safety  Let  us  apply  to 
this  .situation  now  all  of  the  good  judg- 
ment, all  of  the  prudence,  and  all  of  the 
opportunity  for  examination  that  we  can 
bring  to  bear  as  we  deal  with  this  very 
vexing  problem  of  seeing  how  we  can 
meet  our  foreign  obligations  abroad  most 
economically  and  most  effectively. 

I  think  the  Senate  will  act  in  good  con- 
science and  will  meet  Its  responsibilities 
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best  by  voting  against  the  McQee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  togdher 
with  Senators  Pong,  Harris,  Incuye, 
Moss.  Nelson,  and  Douglas,  I  sponsored 
the  2-year  amendment. 

I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  Ser  ator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  McGee]  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkkan] 
take  over  as  members  of  the  committee. 
However,  now  that  the  amendment  is 
challenged  in  this  way.  I  think  it  Li  only 
fair  that  I  speak  a  word  in  behalf  of  the 
amendment.  I  believe  that  our  di-scus- 
sion  has  gone  rather  far  afield.  Alth  jugh 
my  beloved  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  says  that 
elementary  and  secondary  education  Is 
provided  for  1  year,  we  have  half  a  dozen 
programs  that  are  multiyear  programs. 
We  have  higher  education,  manpower 
training,  and  many  other  smaller  pro- 
grams, such  as  aid  to  delinquent  youth 
and  other  programs,  that  extend  for  2,  3, 
or  4  years. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  many  confer- 
ence committees  which  have  authorized 
such  a  time  limitation. 

This  Ls  done  for  efficiency  of  operation. 
The  two-wheel  argument  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  fMr.  MundtI  ad- 
vances involves  forecasting  the  plans  for 
1  year.  Senator  Pastore  has  already 
pointed  out  that  when  we  finish  the  proc- 
ess, we  have  about  8  or  9  months  remain- 
ing. 

We  are  thus  crowding  our  adminis- 
trators with  enormous  amounts  of  money 
that  we  want  them  to  spend  with  Judi- 
ciousness, but  we  give  them  no  time  to 
be  judicious  and  no  amplitude  to  work 
with  other  countries  to  make  the  pro- 
gram Judicious.  We  are  defeating  our- 
selves. 

Mention  was  made  of  business.  I  am 
supposed  to  know  something  about  the 
operation  of  business.  American  Tele- 
phone Si  Telegrraph.  General  Motors,  or 
any  other  important  corporation  would 
not  do  what  we  do  in  dealing  with  these 
authorizations.  They  would  not  let  their 
people  plan  ahead  for  8  or  9  months. 
They  forecast  their  programs  for  10 
years.  That  Ls  what  the  big  corporations 
think  of  the  way  in  which  to  run  a  rail- 
road. They  deal  with  business  In  terms 
of  years  ahead. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
a  duty.  The  authorizing  committee  has 
a  duty.  We  have  granted  multiyear  au- 
thorizations on  foreign  aid  on  previous 
occasions  for  very  good  reasons.  We  did 
It  in  the  development  loan  fund  and  In 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  have  come  down  to  the  1-year  basis 
as  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction.  That 
is  what  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  says  in  effect.  He  says. 
"I  am  unhappy  with  this  program.  I  do 
not  like  what  somebody  said  out  In  Asia." 
It  happens  that  the  occupant  of  the 
chair  is  the  one^J*ho  made  the  reroarks. 
but    hat  is  not  the  Issue. 

The  Issue  before  us  is  not  whether 
we  are  happy  or  unhappy  with  the  pro- 
gram. II  we  are  unhappy,  we  will  vote 
against  It.  If  we  are  happy,  we  wUl  vote 
for  It. 

The  Lssue  Ls  the  most  efficient  way  to 
administer  the  program,  and  the  most 


efficient  way  is  not  to  provide  for  an  8- 
or  9-month  basis.  It  is  not  to  be  sus- 
picious that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  improvident  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  Is  al.so  im- 
provident. If  that  Ls  the  case,  we  are  all 
wasting  our  time.  We  have  no  business 
tfe  pass  any  legislation. 

I  must  assume  that  I  have  enough 
brains  to  vote  yea  or  nay  if  someone 
moves  to  cut  the  appropriation.  I  will 
demand  proof,  and  I  will  not  go  to  sleep 
and  become  sonin%mbulant  because  this 
is  a  2-year  program.  When  it  comes  to 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries — and 
that  is  really  what  the  Senator  has  in 
mind — those  countries  are  very  much 
handicapped  on  foreign  aid.  We  cannot 
even  tell  them  what  we  will  do  after  the 
next  8  or  9  months.  That  is  unfortu- 
nately the  situation  at  the  present  time. 

For  those  reasons,  because  the  checks 
and  balances  are  maintained  by  appro- 
priation and  by  legislative  oversight  and 
my  shaking  our  finger  at  the  adminis- 
tration— which  we  often  do  and  get  very 
good  results — we  ought  to  be  reasonably 
efRcient  and  request  some  kind  of  a 
multiyear  authorLzatlon.  That  is  tlie 
reason  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  sliall 
not  detain  the  Senate  for  a  long  time. 
However.  I  should  like  to  make  a  couple 
of  comments. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  Senators  that 
through  the  entire  time  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  have  supported  foreign  aid. 
and  more  vigorously  than  some  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  have  also  been  one  of  those  who  have 
from  time  to  time  supported  multiyear 
authorizatioiis. 

I  think  that  something  needs  to  be  said 
to  clear  up  the  matter  with  respect  to 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming, the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
others  with   respect  to  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  no  one  who  feels 
ba.sically  that  this  program  is  entirely 
on  the  right  track.  Questions  come  up 
every  year  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
questions  which  give  grave  concern  to 
all. 

I  think  we  need  to  imderstand  that  the 
proposition  we  are  discussing  here  has 
become  confused.  The  functions  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  are  two 
entirely  different  things.  It  Is  not,  for 
example,  the  province  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  basically,  though  It 
may  do  so.  to  go  Into  matters  of  policy. 

How  lias  ihe  administration  of  foreign 
aid  affected  our  policy  with  respect  to 
Latin  America  or  with  respect  to  Euro- 
pean countries  or  with  respect  to  Near 
Eastern  countries? 

This  Ls  not  the  basic  function  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  say  this 
without  In  any  way  detracting  from  the 
extensive  responsibility  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations:  We  do  not  have 
the  staff  to  perform  the  functions  which 
should  be  performed  in  the  supervision 
of  this  appropriation.  If  we  are  going  to 
perform  this  function,  IX  we  are  in  fact 
going  to  take  the  place  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  for  1  year  out 
of  2,  a  drastic  change  would  be  necessary 
In  the  staffing.  In  the  meetings,  and  In 


the  investigation  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

That  can  be  done,  of  course.  Butlbt- 
lleve  it  is  the  function  of  the  Commii- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  determine 
whether  loans,  for  example,  were  made 
properly,  whether  they  were  not  maci'' 
properly,  •whether  more  money  should 
go  to  another  area.  This  is  their  func- 
tion. And  then  it  is  the  function  of  li:- 
Comraittee  on  Appropriations,  after  liicf 
to  decide  how  much  shall  be  appru- 
priated.  subject  to  tlie  consent  and  t:.- 
will  of  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  would  be 
handicapped  in  our  dealings  with  other 
countries  if  the  2-year  authorization  is 
not  granted.  That  is  not  so.  The  di.  - 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
brought^this  out  very  ably.  If  a  2-yca! 
authorization  were  in  effect,  ConE:re..~ 
almost  lne\itably  would  be  put  in  tl.o 
position  of  appropriating  and  supportu.: 
that  authorization  with  fmids.  If  Ue 
Department  of  State.  In  dealing  wit.. 
country  X.  said,  "Well,  we  have  tins 
much  money  authorized  for  next  yea: 
and  then  it  took  particular  action,  ho  v 
could  Congress  turn  around  and  say  \> 
the  Department  of  State,  "We  are  sorry 
but  we  are  not  going  to  give  you  tl:e 
money  for  it"? 

Actually,  I  believe  our  bargaining  pos;- 
tion  with  other  countries  could  be 
strengthened  without  the  2-year  autiior- 
ization.  at  least  until  the  whole  foreign 
assistance  program  had  progressed  to 
the  stage  where  we  felt  that  we  had  i: 
under  control,  where  we  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  vital  instrument  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  Government,  and  where  we  fe.: 
that  It  would  be  a  vital  instnmient  whici; 
the  President  could  wield  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  countr-- 
That  foreign  policy,  of  course,  is  for  t!:e 
benefit  of  the  American  people. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
compelled  to  vote  this  year  again.st  the 
proposed  amendment,  because  I  have 
changed  my  mind  and  my  feeling  from 
past  times. 

I  might  also  add  that  last  year  the 
2-year  authorization  that  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  was  contingent  upon  a  study 
of  the  whole  foreign  aid  program,  and 
that  the  present  foreign  aid  program 
terminate  at  the  end  of  2  years.  It  was 
anticipated  that  a  new  and  completely 
revised  foreign  aid  proposal  would  be 
presented  to  Congress  at  the  end  of  2 
years,  and  the  primary  function  of  2-year 
authorLzatlon  was  to  grant  the  .<itudy 
commission  time  to  do  a  thorough  analy- 
sis of  our  present  foreign  program  and 
formulate  a  new  proposal.  However 
that  provision  was  deleted  in  conference 

If  we  are  not  to  have  such  a  study, 
I  should  like  to  see  this  whole  matter 
gone  Into  thoroughly  year  by  year  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.';  I 
believe  we  would  come  up  with  a  policy. 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  assistance. 
which  would  be  of  far  more  aid  to  this 
country  and  to  the  President  in  the  im- 
plementation of  his  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  2 -year  authorization,  chiefly 
upon  the  grounds  ^whlch  have  been  so 
well  argued  by  my  colleague  from  Ken- 


tucky IMr.  Morton]  and  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
ha.s  not  reported  a  bill  abolishing  foreign 
aid.  nor  has  It  recommended  that  its  bill 
be  defeated.  I  assume  that  wliat  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  at- 
tempting to  do  is  to  assure  the  most  eco- 
nomical, the  lea.st  wasteful,  and  the  most 
u.<-eful  and  effective  operation  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program— and  with  this  purpose 
I  acree. 

But.  I  believe  the  1-year  authorization 
which  llie  committee  recommends  will 
liave  exactly  the  reverse  effect.  I  say 
tliat  for  these  reasons.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  foreign  aid  program  attempting 
to  secure  maximum  economic  and  agri- 
cultural growth  can  be  ojxrated  success- 
fully upon  a  1-yoar  authoiization.  Eco- 
nomic gr-owth  and  development  plans 
call,  in  their  large  sense,  for  hydro- 
electric plants,  dam.s,  reservoirs,  iron 
foundries,  concrete  factories,  the  devel- 
opment of  highways  and  railroad.s.  and 
all  .'^uch  facilities  that  are  es.sential  for 
the  economic  growth  of  a  developing 
country. 

No  enterprise  In  our  own  comiti-y  could 
po.ssibly  develop  a  program  for  its  own 
industry  upon  such  a  basis  as  1  year. 

Today,  the  President,  Congress,  and 
many  private  asscKlations  throughout 
our  country  are  talking  about  the  shoit- 
ase  of  food  in  Uie  world  and  the  neces- 
sity for  speedy  agricultural  development. 
For  the  United  States  cannot  supply  the 
world  with  food  indefinitely.  But  to 
develop  agriculturally,  fertilizer  plants 
mu.st  be  constructed,  chemicals  pur- 
chased abroad.  Provision  must  be  made 
for  the  importation  of  oil  or  other  fuels 
to  run  the  plants  and  all  thi.s  cannot  be 
done  in  a  year. 

The  United  States  has  a  persistent 
balance-of-payments  problem,  although 
with  rather  adequate  resoui-ces  so  far  as 
our  nornial  trade  is  concerned.  But  the 
developing  coimtrles  have  small  reserves, 
and  they  must  maiiage  their  Imiited  re- 
serves carefully  and  look  beyond  1  year. 
It  is  beyond  reason  to  think  that  a  coun- 
try would  commit  its  reserves  to  the 
construction  of  an  industrial  project  of 
any  magnitude  or  to  agricultural  devel- 
opment when  It  did  not  know  that  the 
project  could  be  completed. 

A  1-year  authorization  is  self-de- 
feating, if  our  purpose  is  to  have  an 
effective  aid  program.  In  past  years,  I 
have  spoken  for  an  effective  aid  program. 
A  year  ago.  I  argued  that  it  would  be 
best  to  discontinue  the  aid  program  for 
6  months  or  a  year,  to  review  its  opera- 
tion country  by  country.  In  1964  I  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Congress,  addressed  to  the  very 
point  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
spoke  of  a  while  ago:  my  amendment 
recommended  that  the  President  esub- 
lish  an  independent  commission  com- 
posed of  outstanding  citizens,  some  from 
the  administration,  and  some  from  pri- 
vate life,  to  examine  specifically  our  aid 
Progi-ams  in  every  country  and  to  rec- 
ommend whether  the  aid  program  in 
each  country  should  be  abolished,  con- 
tinued, and  how  Improved.  Congress 
adopted  the  amendment,  the  President 
appointed  a  comjnlttee.  and  I  hope  that 


committee  will  make  its  report  to  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  to   the  President. 

If  we  want  to  atx)lish  the  aid  program, 
that  is  one  thing.  If  we  want  to  reduce 
the  authorization,  that  is  one  thing  But 
I  do  not  believe,  from  some  experience 
and  common.sense,  that  we  can  have  an 
effective  aid  program  ba.sed  upon  a  1- 
year  authorization.  I  say  with  great  re- 
spect for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations that  if  the  committee  can  tell  us 
specific  countries  that  .should  not  be 
aided,  I  believe  we  would  listen  to  the 
committee  with  great  re.spect  and  strike 
the  countries.  If  it  can  pursue  its  in- 
vestigations—and I  think  it  can— aird  tell 
us  in  what  respects  aid  .should  be  pro- 
hibited or  Impioved  in  any  country,  I 
know  that  we  would  li.sten  to  the  commit- 
tee. But  it  does  neither.  It  will  accom- 
plLsh  nothing,  except  to  make  the  pro- 
gram more  ineffective,  to  maintain  it  for 
1  year. 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuity and  uirity  of  purpose  must  be  the 
hallmark.s  of  an  effective  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  If  that  program  is  to 
achieve  its  goal  of  a  better  world  to- 
morrow— it  must  move  with  persistence 
to  change  many  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  today. 

Three  Presidents,  numerous  presi- 
dential study  commissions,  and  at  least 
several  congressional  committees  have 
recognized  this  necessity  which  they 
translated  into  forcefiU  recommenda- 
tions.    Let  me  give  you  some  examples. 

Pi-esident  Ei.senhower  said  in  1957; 

I  believe  our  common  objective  can  best 
be  accomplished  through  a  long-term  author- 
ization of  appropriations  .  .  .  obviously 
sound  economic  development  is  not  a  year  to 
year  undertaking,  btit  a  continuing  p'rocess. 

A  study  prepared  in  1957  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program,  stated: 

An  economic  aid  program  must  be  con- 
ceived as  a  long-run  enterprise,  and  some 
guaranty  of  its  duration  is  a£  Important  afi 
is  the  total  magnUude  of  the  program.  For 
.  .  .  the  process  of  economic  development 
takes  times,  and  the  execution  of  an  effec- 
tive development  plan  requires  a  fairly  high 
degree  of  assurance  that  sufficient  funds  will 
become  available  as  the  program  unfolds  in 
coming  years. 

In  the  Economic  Assistance  Programs 
and  Administration,  published  in  1959. 
we  find  this  statement: 

The  effectiveness  of  economic  aid  cjin  be 
greatly  increased  if  the  principal  programs 
aimed  at  development^ — Development  Ix>an 
Fund  lending,  technical  assistance,  and  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodity  aid — are  author- 
ized and  funded  on  a  longer-range  basis 
than  at  present.  .  .  .  The  present  annual  au- 
thorization for  technical  assistance  does  not 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  a  continuing 
program,  and  continuing  legislative  author- 
ization is  desirable. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment was  established  in  1962  because 
of  these  recommendations  and  others 
that  were  equally  strong.  Yet.  for  the 
past  4  years,  we  have  ignored  the  main 
reavson  for  creating  that  Agency :  To  fos- 
ter a  continuing  and  coherent  program 
of  foreign  assistance. 

Last  week,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives lulfllled,  a  promise  to  the  Senate. 


For  in  last  year's  conference  report  on 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965,  the 
Hou.se  managers  promised  to  review  with 
special  care  the  concept  of  multiyear  au- 
thorizations for  the  1966  AID  bill.  The 
Hou.se  did  tills — and  after  long  consider- 
ation, decided  that  the  Senate  had  chart- 
ed a  wise  coui-se  the  year  t>efore. 

I  agj-ee.  I  tliink  the  Senate  acted 
wisely  last  year.  I  am  anxious  that  we 
follow  through  oi)  the  course  we  charted 
earlier. 

By  lt.s  veiT  nature,  an  economic  aid 
program  is  incredibly  complex.  For  such 
a  program  is  aimed  at  bringing  to  less 
developed  societies  the  advantages  of  the 
20th  century  just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
To  do  this,  an  economic  aid  program 
must  employ  the  latest  techniques  of 
management  and  planning.  Like  a  mod-  _ 
em  business,  both  the  nation  giving  as- 
sistance and  the  developing  nation  that 
receives  it  must  have  the  optX)rtunity  to 
plan  for  the  future  with  purpose  and 
foresight.  In  fact,  both  must  work  and 
plan  together.  For  successful  develop- 
ment can  only  be  the  product  of  part- 
nership— a  partnership  in  planning  and 
working  for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  a  foreign  aid  program 
that  is  less  efficient — and  therefore  less 
effective — than  it  need  be.  goes  contrary 
to  our  national  interest.  It  means  a 
waste  in  time,  money,  and  energy — a  > 
waste  the  United  States  and  the  w-orld"*^, 
can  ill  afford. 

The  job  of  helping  the  developing  na- 
tions become  selt-sufficient  is  urgent  and 
essential.  To  lend  the  most  useful  help- 
ing hand,  we  must  discard  antiquated 
methods — and  especially  the  single-year 
authorization  to  which  we  have  clung. 
Indeed,  a  multiyear  authorization  for  our 
./&id  program  will  allow  for  necessary- 
planning  ahead.  Tliis  is  why  I  support 
the  amendment  for  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tioii  that  is  before  the  Senate  todav 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  for 
himself  and  other  Senators.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN  iwhen  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maryiand  (Mr. 
TydincsI.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  'yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Tlie  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  SMATHERS  'after  having  voted 
in  the  negative  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Spark  man].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea,"  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withdraw  my  vote, 

Mr.  HARTKE  <  after  ha\ing  voted  in 
the  negative » .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  LoNCl.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing he  would  vote  "yea.  "  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay  "  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr,  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bass],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Brewster! . 
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the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoddI.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening).  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[  Mr.  Hayden  1 .  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long  1 , and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
IriKton  I  Mr.  Macnttson]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neubehger], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  TydingsI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl  would  vote  "yea." 

On  tliis  vote,  tlie  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Gruening  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaslca  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
bergerI.  If  present  and  votir^g  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott  1 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cask  1  Is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senatjr  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case  J  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin]  has  been  previously 
stated. 

The  result  was  announced — yeaa  35, 
nays  48.  as  follows: 

(No.  144L«g.| 
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long.  La.  Tydlngs 
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So  Mr.  McGkb's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
announcing  the  overall  budget  results 
for  fiscal  1966,  today,  the  President 
warned  against  excessive  spending  in 
1967.  The  deficit  for  fiscal  1966  was 
more  than  $4  billion  below  the  level  pre- 
dicted In  the  January  budget  document. 
This  is  a  tremendous  accomplishment 
in  the  space  of  6  short  months.  But  un- 
less we  in  the  Congress  exercise  restraint, 
the  1967  deficit,  far  from  being  reduced, 
will  be  sharply  raised. 

The  President  sent  up  a  budget  calling 
for  $112.8  billion  In  expenditures. 
Several  major  additions  have  already 
been  made  to  that  budget:  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  added  $255  mUlion  to  the  budget 
proposals;  the  July  1  effective  date  of  the 
civilian  and  milit.ai'y  pay  bills  added  al- 
most $500  million. 

The  two  appropriation  bills  which 
have  been  enacted  call  for  small  cuts  in 
the  President's  budget.  But  other  ap- 
propriation and  authorization  actions 
are  now  underway  which  could  add  bil- 
lions to  the  President's  budget. 

Various  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  in  the  process  of  adding  large 
amounts — as  much  as  $4  to  $5  billion — 
to  the  President's  budget  requests  in 
education,  water  pollution  control,  agri- 
cultiu-e,  and  in  other  fields. 

If  you  subtract  from  the  President's 
1967  budget,  defense  expenditures  and 
expenditures  for  such  noncontrollable 
items  as  interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
veterans'  pensions,  there  are  only  some 
$22  to  $23  billion  left.  If  we  add  $3  to 
$5  billion  to  the  budget,  there  just  is  not 
room  in  this  total  to  make  offsetting  re- 
ductions elsewhere. 

We  all  know  that  It  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  extra  funds  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  If,  in  addition,  we 
add  to  the  budget  billions  of  dollars  In 
civilian  programs,  we  have  voted  our- 
selves either  inflation  or  a  large  tax  in- 
crease. One  of  those  two  consequences  is 
sure  to  follow. 

In  recent  months  the  economy  has 
grown  a  little  more  .slowly  than  it  had 
last  winter  and  early  spring.  Some  of 
the  inflationary  pressure  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  decline  in  auto  sales  and 
housing  starts.  Prices  have  risen  more 
slowly — primarily  because  the  rise  In  In- 
dustrial prices  has  been  masked  by  the 
fall  In  farm  prices.  But  the.se  economic 
developments  provide  no  warrant  for 
raising  budget  expenditures  and  increas- 
ing budget  deficits. 

The  President  has  asked  businessmen 
and  labor  leaders  to  exercise  restraint  in 
their  wage  and  price  policies.  He  has 
asked  business  Arms  to  defer  some  of 
their  Investment  plans  in  the  interest  of 
easing  Inflationary  pressures.  He  has 
also  asked  the  Congress  to  refrain  from 
adding  substantial  sums  to  his  budget. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  heed  the 
President's  request.  Congress,  of  course, 
will  and  must  exercise  its  prerogative  of 
reviewing  the  President's  budget  requests 
and  making  adjustments  In  his  pro- 
posals.    But  let  us  make  balanced  ad- 


justments. Let  us  exercise  responsibility 
along  with  prerogatives.  Let  us  join 
with  the  President  in  developing  a  fiscal 
policy  which  meets  the  needs  of  the 
times.  And  in  view  of  the  Inflationary 
pressures  in  the  economy,  the  tlme.s  call 
for  prudence,  for  restraint,  for  re.spon- 
SibUlty. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  .send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow.s; 

On  page  20.  between  lines  3  and  4,  Inseri 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  (I)  Section  620.  which  relates  to  pro- 
hibitions against  furnishing  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  Bubsecllon  ; ; 
follows: 

"  '(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  n::- 
dor  this  Act  to  any  country  when  the  g'v- 
ernment  of  such  country  or  any  governnier.t 
agency  or  subdivision  within  such  country 
Is  indebted  to  any  United  States  cUl7pn  or 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  assocLr.r  . 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneluia.: 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  and  £.:,  , 
government,  government  agency,  or  goveri;- 
ment  subdivision  falls  to  consent,  wlihiii  ,  : 
months  after  the  making  of  a  request  thert- 
for.  to  have  the  claim  Of  such  United  ?•:.'.<. 
citizen  or  corporation,  partnership,  or  fu-*-  - 
elation  submitted  to  arbitration  under  i:  :• 
Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Investmer 
Disputes  ratified  by  the  United  Stales  o:. 
June  1,  1966." 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsectlor; 
shall  take  effect  Immediately  upon  the  dat.- 
the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Inves'- 
ment  Disputes  shall  enter  Into  force  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  h 
a  great  many  years  ago  that  I  came  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlor.s 
in  connection  with  a  claim  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  against  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
In  this  case,  it  happened  to  be  an  en- 
gineering and  architectural  firm  whic!; 
had  not  only  completed  300  houses  i:; 
Porto  Prince  but  the  houses  had  aL^i 
been  accepted  by  the  Government,  whic:. 
was  collecting  rents  from  the  propert;.  ~ 
but  refused  to  pay  the  architect  and  th-^ 
engineer  what  was  rightfully  due  then, 
including  interest  on  borrowed  money, 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  shepherded 
that  claim  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment before  it  was  Anally  adjudicated. 
because  the  former  President  of  Haiti. 
as  everyone  remembers,  absconded  with 
the  funds  of  his  country  and  has  not 
been  heard  from  since.  However,  that 
was  no  reason  why  Haiti  should  not  pay 
its  Just  debts. 

It  so  happens  that  was  an  adjusted 
debt.  The  claim  had  been  fully  ascer- 
tained and,  therefore,  there  was  nothin; 
eLse  to  do  except  to  pay  it.  But  it  \v.i,= 
difficult  to  secure  payment,  and  at  that 
time  I  authored  a  proposal  In  the  n:it.:re 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Ac". 
making  a  provision  that  aid  should  be 
withheld  until  they  paid  their  just 
claims.  These  claims  have  arisen  froir. 
time  to  time. 

Some  time  back,  another  one  came  to 
my  attention  which  does  not  happen  to 
be  from  my  State.  I  am  rather  reluctant 
always  to  get  '.oo  deeply  into  claims  of 
that  kind,  but  this  one  had  some  merit 
I  think  something  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent our  citizens  from   being  harassed 


and  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  con- 
stantly imposed  upon  them. 

This  latter  case  happens  to  be  one 
where  Federal  money  In  the  form  of  an 
AID  loan  and  grant  was  u.scd  in  Iran  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  .sawmill.  They 
built  a  iierfectly  good  .sawmill,  but  could 
:iot  find  anyone  to  operate  it;  and  so 
the  project  became  something  of  a  fizzle. 
They  finally  discovered  a  man  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  name  of  Fairhurst.  but  he 
in.s!st«d    on    having    a    contract    for    the 

operation  of  the  mill. 

This  was  the  contract  under  which 
he  was  to  receive  50  percent  of  the 
profit.';.  He  knew  all  about  lumber,  tim- 
ber, how  to  saw  it  up  into  usablt  sizes 
in  dimension  lumber.  The  net  result 
was  that  it  became  something  of  a  gold 
mine,  and  I  am  afraid  a  few  folks  in 
Iran  decided  that  this  was  too  much 
of  a  one-way  street  and  the  question 
became;  What  to  do  about  Mr.  Fair- 
hurst, At  long  last,  they  made  life 
rather  miserable  for  him.  They  refused 
to  pay  him  all  or  any  part  of  his  claim. 

Now  I  think  there  is  merit  on  both 
.<;ides.  in  the  sense  that  probably  the 
original  claim  was  entirely  too  high.  I 
presume  Mr.  Fairhurst  made  some  token 
capital  investment,  perhaps  $300,000 
or  S400.000.  Generally  speaking,  the 
money  was  AID  money,  so  that  is  where 
it  was  left. 

When  Mr.  Fairhurst  was  compelled 
to  terminate  his  contract,  all  he  re- 
quested was  reimbursement  and  com- 
pensation. That  was  not  forthcoming, 
i^o  that  he  had  to  make  trips  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Iran  and  back  with  no  results. 
1  think  on  one  or  two  occa."<ions  they 
told  him  that  If  he  came  back  they  would 
put  him  In  jail.  Of  course.  If  he  were 
.■^0  immobilized,  he  would  be  in  very  dif- 
ficult circumstances  indeed.  Well,  it 
was  about  that  time  when  this  claim 
came  to  my  attention,  and  I  began  to 
di.-^cuss  It  with  the  State  Department. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  times  we  dis- 
cus.sed  it.  I  have  dl.scusscd  it  with  .AID 
officials.  Including  Mr.  Bell,  who  came 
to  my  office  only  last  week. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment recognizes  that  there  is  a  claim. 
They  have  made  an  offer.  Mr.  Fair- 
hurst, on  the  other  hand,  has  come 
djwn  in  his  dcmancL^  but  he  does  not 
believe  that  the  Iranian  Government 
•:^i;i  pay  him  quite  enough. 

The  question  then  is.  When  one  can- 
not bring  the  parties  together,  where 
docs  he  go  to  arbitrate  the  claims?  One 
ii.iKht  go  to  the  International  Court,  but 
tiiat  is  a  long  drawn-out  controver.sy. 
One  might  go  to  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  do  not  know 
whPLhcr  they  have  been  too  successful 
in  the  arbitration  of  these  claims.  My 
understanding  is  that  during  the  past 
year  they  have  had  but  a  single  claim 
before  them. 

But  now,  on  the  1st  of  June  of  this 
year,  the  Senate  approved  .i  convention 
■■•'  hich  deals  with  the  settlement  c  f  inter- 
national disputes  and  which  sotr  up  an 
arbitration  board  In  the  World  Bank. 
That  would  be  ideal  because  nearly  every 
'  -luntry  is  a  participant  and  subscriber 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Work   Bank. 


If.  then,  they  have  an  arbitration 
board,  that  would  be  the  logical  place  to 
go.  Thus,  the  amendment  states  that 
if  there  is  a  request  to  go  to  that  board 
for  an  arbitration  of  the  claim,  and  if 
within  6  months  there  is  a  refusal  on 
the  part  of  either  partj'  to  do  so,  then. 
of  course,  liie  interdiction  upon  aid 
from  this  country  comes  into  play  and 
we  stop  giving  aid  until  that  claim  is  ad- 
justed. That  works  no  hardship  on 
cither  side.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  fair. 
It  is  not  a  threat  particularly.  It  is  only 
that  a  country  should  pay  its  proper 
debts  to  a  citizen  of  the  Uiiited  States 
when  that  citizen  has  been  willinp;  to 
go  before  an  arbitration  t>oard  which, 
by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  in  a  convention 
of  a  class  B  treaty  has  already  given  its 
approval.    That  is  all  it  says. 

I  am  rather  distressed.  I  re.crot  to  say. 
that  these  things  have  to  be  done.  I 
wish  they  could  settle  the  differences 
without  having  to  appeal  to  governments. 
But  m  this  case  it  happens  that  the  saw- 
mill was  built  with  AID  money  and  it 
was  built  for  the  Iranian  GoveiTiment. 

Certainly,  under  the  circumstances, 
Mr.  Fairhurst  has  no  choice  except  to 
make  an  appeal  to  some  branch  of  gov- 
ernment for  assistanc". 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  whole 
story.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  will  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  and  if  it  needs 
any  retouching  or  repair  I  will  be  very 
frlad  to  concur,  provided  of  course,  that 
it  does  not  destroy  the  substance  and 
the  effect  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Prc-ident. 
will   the   Senator   from  Illinois   vield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  "Vork  in  the  chair*. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  endorse  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  and  I  have 
yielded. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  to  yield  to  me  first.  I 
heard  about  this  case  before.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  that  on  general  principles,  I 
have  objected  in  the  past  to  using  aid  to 
accomplisii  an  ulterior  and  irrelevant 
purpose. 

We  have  engaged  in  some  se\ere  argu- 
ments on  various  other  amendments — 
not  this  one.  which  is  a  little  more  closely 
related  to  the  operation  of  AID  than 
some  of  the  agencies  referred  to.  There 
is  some  difficulty  about  it,  in  that  I  do 
not  suppo.se  Iran — I  do  not  know — but  it 
is  not  yet  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
-settlement  of  investment  disputes.  The 
Senate  ratified  it  only  recently. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know- 
whet  her  the  people  feel  tliat  this  was 
being  arbitrary  in  bringing  it  in.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  question  of,  does  it 
answer  the  purpose.  That  is  a  matter  on 
which  I  do  not  have  an  opinion  at  the 
moment.  Tliis  was  not  submitted  to  me. 
I  know  about  the  claim,  but  I  am  not  sure 


that  this  Is  the  wise  way  to  go  about 
collecting  it.  However,  1  agree  with  the 
merits  of  the  claim  and  what  the  Senator 
has  told  me,  that  it  should  be  settled. 
It  is  a  vaUd  claim.  I  am  in  favor  of 
doing  anything  reasonable  that  would 
help  to  get  it  settled.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, I  would  be  willing  to  take  tlie 
amendment  to  conference,  and  have 
further  consultation  on  it,  if  it  is  a  wise 
way  to  proceed.  If  not,  then  with  an 
amendment  on  investment  disi.utes,  or 
perhaps  some  other  section  can  be 
thought  of.  if  the  Senator  has  any  addi- 
tional thoughts.  But  I  think  it  may  be 
inappropriate  if  they  are  not  members. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Somebody  may  sug- 
gest a  different  course,  but  in  e.xamining 
the  available  courses,  this  one  looks  Uke 
the  one  more  readily  accessible.  It  takes 
a  given  number  of  ratifying  countries 
before  it  comes  into  effect,  even  if  Iran 
does  not  ratify.  Then  there  is  actually  a 
world  arbitration  board,  where  an  inter- 
ested person  can  go.  I  think  tlie  con- 
vention will  be  ratified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  heartily 
endorse  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  In  fact.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment, 
if  the  Senator  will  so  honor  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  sponsor  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Eli- 
noic  is  offering  the  amendment  not  solely 
because  of  the  fairness  of  the  case  he 
refers  to;  lie  Is  offering  it  because  some 
foreign  countries  refuse  to  pay  just  debts 
to  American  investors,  yet  ask  AID 
money  to  carry  out  programs  very  simi- 
lar to  programs  we  arc  urging  private 
investors  to  invest  their  money  in. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
the  Fairhurst  case  in  a  moment. 

We  often  hear  statements  about  inter- 
national procedures  through  interna- 
tional law.  thrfliHiili  making  u.se  of  the 
law,  for  the  settlement  of  good-faith  dis- 
putes that  arise  between  the  United 
States  and  other  governments,  or  be- 
tween povernments  and  citizens,  TTiis 
is  in  the  same  family  of  problems,  it 
seems  to  me.  that  was  contemplated 
when  the  Hickenloopcr  amendment  was 
under  consideration  and  was  adopted  in 
regard  to  the  obligations  of  foreign  gov- 
cnunents  in  expropriating  American 
property  In  their  co-iintries  without  pay- 
ing just  compensation  therefor. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  has  made  a  very  constructive  sug- 
gestion with  this  amendment.  I  am 
happy  to  endorse  and  spon.sor  it. 

It  is  no  new  position  for  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  As  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Orepon  ha*  alway.'^  backed  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hkkenloopek]  wjth 
regard  to  the  Hickenloopcr  amendment. 
I  have  from  time  to  time  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  sought  to  expand  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Hickenloopcr  amendment 
in  cases  of  private  investors. 

There  are  many  trouble  spots  In  the 
world  where  we  have  let  down  our  own 
American  investors  in  not  doing  ever>- 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  collect  tl^e  fair 
amount  of  money  due  them.  If  this 
country  continues  to  pour  out  foreign  aid 
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by  the  billions  of  dollars,  It  is  not  right, 
and  it  gives  more  and  m-re  cause  for 
legitimate  crlticisnis  of  AID. 

In  my  judgment.  AID  has  not  been  at 
all  cooperative  in  these  problems.  As  I 
have  raised  these  questions  with  AID,  I 
have  felt  AID  took  the  attitude  that  these 
were  problems  involving  American  citi- 
zens that  had  at  best  nuisance  value, 
because  it  made  it  difficult  for  AID  in  its 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  country 
which  was  going  to  get  aid.  In  my  opin- 
ion, in  many  cases  it  was  aid  that  was 
foisted  on  the  country,  rather  than  given 
on  the  basis  of  a  rt>cord  that  the  country 
really  needed  it. 

I  think  the  pending  amendment  is 
sorely  needed  in  order  to  improve  AID 
practices,  if  not  AID  policies.  It  has  be- 
come the  unusual  policy  of  AID  not  to  be 
of  assistance  in  these  cases  as  it  should 
be.  We  must  have  this  kind  of  restrictive 
legislation  that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
as -to  how  Conu'ress  stands  with  regard  to 
investments  of  American  investors. 

This  is  no  new  position  for  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Last  year,  when  we  were 
considering  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1965.  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  new  type  of  expropriation  insti- 
gated by  the  Government  of  Venezuela. 
It  was  with  reluctance,  but  out  of  neces- 
sity^nd  conviction,  that  I  proposed  tliat 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  be  re- 
duced by  SlOO  million,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  attitude  in  Latin 
America,  in  regard  to  sitting  down  and 
tr>-ing  with  us  to  arrive  at  a  better  under- 
standing. As  I  liave  long  mentioned.  If 
a  sovereign  foreign  government  wishes  to 
condemn  property,  that  is  Its  right  of 
sovereignty.  However,  such  condemna- 
tion should  be  compensated  for  and  the 
private  owner  should  be  paid  just  and 
reasonable  compensation. 

I  recall  that  last  year,  in  Senate  Report 
No.  708,  relating  to  the  foreign  assistance 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill  of 
1966,  the  attention  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  been  "directed  to  a  situa- 
tion in  Iran  where  there  had  been  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  rights  and  interest 
of  an  American  concern  by  the  Iranian 
Government." 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  speaks  of 
the  problem  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  but  it  was  a  problem  that  was  with 
us  last  year.  As  Senators  know,  the 
AID  people  had  their  attention  called 
to  it  last  year.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  AID  people  did  not  show  any 
willingness  to  take  those  administrative 
steps  that  would  be  helpful  In  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee at  that  time  expressed  their  desire 
that  the  Stat«  Department  vigorously 
pursue  this  matter  and  secure  a  prompt 
and  equitablfi  settlement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  concern  of  Congress  was  ex- 
pressed nearly  a  year  ago.  Since  that 
time  I  understand  that  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment has  continued  to  refuse  to  ar- 
bitrate the  claim  of  Falrhurst  Technical 
Services  International,  a  California  cor- 
poration, wholly  owned  by  American 
citizens.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  lumber 
concern  with  a  history  of  operations  In 
my  State.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the 
concern  and  the  part  it  has  played  In 


the  development  of  the  American  lum- 
ber Industry.  It  was  an  appropriate 
company  for  the  Iranian  Government  to 
seek  to  bring  to  Iran  its  techniques  and 
technology  for  the  development  of  a 
sawmill  In  Iran. 

In  my  minority  views  that  I  have  at- 
tached to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report  on  S.  3584.  I  stated; 

The  only  realistic  test  of  sound  economic 
aid  Is  results.  The  major  way  to  test  re- 
sults Is  to  measure  them  against  what  was 
planned  or  anticipated  when  an  aid  pro- 
gram was  begun.  When  the  results  fall  to 
measure  up.  Congress  must  write  correc- 
tive measures  Into  the  program,  for  the 
American  people  will  not  support  perma- 
nently a  multlbUllon  dollar  program  that 
does  not  reduce  what  is  advertised  for  it. 

The  expropriation  of  the  property  In- 
terest in  Iran  of  Falrhurst  Technical 
Services  International,  which  has  again 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  pre- 
vious aid  program  which  has  not  pro- 
duced wliat  had  been  advertised.  A  saw- 
mill project  in  northwestern  Iran  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  was  initiated  in  1954  with 
approximately  $1  million  in  U.S.  grant 
support. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out  this  is  AID  money.  It  is  by  way  of 
getting  AID  money  that  the  Iranian 
Government  seeks  to  deny  just  compen- 
sation for  the  seizure  of  the  property 
concerned.  AID  is  in  this  over  its  neck. 
It  has  had  a  responsibility  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment that  it  is  not  going  to  get  the  co- 
operation of  AID  while  this  act  of 
banditry  is  practiced  over  an  American 
concern  by  the  Iranian  Government. 

Construction  of  a  complete  and 
modern  .sawmill  was  near  completion  in 
1959.  However,  between  1959  and  1964 
the  mill  was  never  more  than  barely 
operational,  because  the  Iranians  were 
inexperienced  in  sawmill  operations  and 
management.  During  1962  and  1963 
AID  attempted  to  persuade  expert  and 
experienced  U.S.  lumber  and  sawmill 
operators  to  come  to  Iran  and  Insure 
that  the  sawmill  plant  was  operated 
properly.  To  this  end  AID  ofiBclals  per- 
suaded the  Falrhurst  group  to  negotiate 
with  the  Iranian  Government  and  to  op- 
erate under  contract  the  sawmill  which 
had  essentially  not  been  operating,  but 
for  the  most  part  standing  Idle  for  nearly 
4  years. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  AID  was  a  part 
of  this  whole  arrangement,  provided  the 
money  in  the  first  place,  sought  out  the 
Falrhurst  people  of  California  to  go  over 
there  and  try  to  salvage  the  operation. 

There  was  no  question  about  a  sound 
plant  being  developed,  but  the  difficulty 
was  that  the  Iranians  just  did  not  have 
the  skill  and  the  ability,  among  the  peo- 
ple put  In  charge  of  the  plant,  to  operate 
it  efficiently  and  profitably. 

The  Falrhurst  group  is  a  well-known 
name  in  sawmill  operations  throughout 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  at  one  time 
were  constituents  of  mine.  They  have 
moved  to  California. 

On  May  4.  1964.  the  Falrhurst  group 
entered  into  a  long-term  contract  with 
a  wholly-owned  entity  of  the  Iranian 


Government.  From  June  1964  to  Janu- 
ai-y  1965.  the  Falrhurst  group  completed 
the  construction  of  this  sawmill,  began 
an  extensive  training  and  management 
program  of  Iranian  citizens,  and  had  the 
sawmill  operating  efficiently  and  produc- 
tively. However,  on  January  20, 1965,  the 
Iranian  Government  unilaterally  can- 
celed their  agreement  with  the  Falrhurst 
group,  expropriated  their  property  and 
took  physical  control  of  the  plant  by  u.se 
of  armed  Iranian  troops  in  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  their  contract.  Tliey  ju.'-t 
moved  in  and  took  over.  The  Iraniais 
Government  has  since  refused  to  arbi- 
trate this  matter  In  violation  of  evei7 
accepted  principle  of  international  law 
Tliey  just  want  to  keep  what  they  took. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  pouniiij 
more  AID  money  into  Iran,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  what  I  have  properly  re- 
ferred to  as  that  type  of  international 
banditry.  In  this  instance,  against  a 
reputable  American  investor. 

Mr.  President,  this  case  Is  an  example 
of  an  AID  project  which  In  theory  i.s 
sound  but  which  In  practice  is  unsound, 
as  well  as  an  example  of  a  gross  violation 
of  international  law  by  the  Governmcni 
of  Iran.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  Ihi.s 
Ls  an  instance  where  section  620ici  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  may 
have  to  be  invoked  by  the  President. 

I.  for  my  part,  would  hope  and  trust 
that  the  Iranian  Government  would  .see 
fit  to  offer  full  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  the  American  Fairhurst  group 
In  addition,  I  would  urge  that  AID  offi- 
cials take  note  of  this  unfortunate  case 
history  and  would  Insure  that  moneys 
would  not  be  spent  In  the  future  on 
building  plants  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, without  strong  assurance  and  pro- 
vision for  efficient  and  productive  op- 
eration of  such  plants  once  they  have 
been  built.  As  I  have  often  mentioned, 
our  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries 
should  be  designed  to  be  an  Integral  part 
of  their  economic  development  program, 
and  not  white  elephants  that  may  dot 
remote  countrysides  throughout  the 
world. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Illinois  comes 
forward  with  a  proposed  amendment  to 
this  bill.  I  think  It  Is  completely  sound 
in  its  objectives.  It  is  not  an  amend- 
ment offered  merely  to  meet  the  Iranian 
situation.  It  Is  an  amendment  that 
provides  for  an  arbitration  procedure, 
under  the  existing  convention,  that  i."; 
perfectly  sound  and  gives  at  least  some 
hope,  may  I  say,  to  American  investor.s. 
that  they  will  not  have  their  pocket.s 
picked  by  a  foreign  government  which 
at  the  same  time  Is  filling  its  pocket.s 
with  AID  money. 

I  think  this  is  a  fair  amendment  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  protection  of  our 
American  investor.  I  think  It  is  a  needed 
amendment  also  in  order  to  serve  clear 
notice  on  the  AID  people  that  Congress 
does  not  Intend  to  stand  by  and  see  AID 
approving  projects  in  countries  that  are 
following  the  type  of  International  ban- 
ditry to  which  I  have  referred. 

We  owe  that  to  our  American  invest- 
ors; but  we  owe  something  else.  I  think 
we  owe  a  restatement  of  oui  belief  In  the 
need  for  exporting  economic  freedom  to 
these  underdeveloped  countries— which 


is  our  private  enterprise  system — and  we 
cannot,  in  my  judgment,  justify  export- 
ing it  unless  our  investors  know  that  we 
will  back  them  up  by  an  amendment  such 
as  this. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  amendment,  and 
I  certainly  hope  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  under 
whom  I  serve  on  that  committee,  will,  as 
already  indicated,  take  this  amendment 
to  a  conference,  and  that  the  Senate  will 
am'rovc  of  that  action. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  familiar  with  this  claim  for 
more  than  a  year.  I  have,  on  a  number 
of  occasions  talked  to  our  authorities 
about  it.  In  an  effort  to  find  .some  way  to 
require  the  Iranian  Govenmicnt  to  make 
a  settlement. 

If  I  am  correct,  as  I  recall  one  of  the 
positions  the  Iranian  Govcrrmient  takes, 
when  we  undertook  to  try  to  settle  on  the 
basis  of  the  contract  that  they  entered 
into,  they  took  the  position  that  the  con- 
tract is  Invalid,  and  therefore  they  are 
merely  condescending  to  even  consider 
any  kind  of  a  claim. 

I  certainly  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  I  join  the  .sponsor  of 
the  amendment,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  in  supporting  it,  I  must 
say  that  I  hope — I  do  not  wish  to  just 
make  a  plea  that  it  be  taken  to  confer- 
ence— that  it  is  adopt<>d.  If  it  Is  worth 
anything,  let  us  not  say  merely  "take  it 
to  conference."  I  say,  let  us  agree  to  the 
amendment,  and  keep  It  in  the  bill.  If 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  taking  it  to  con- 
ference to  make  another  idle-  gesture,  we 
are  simply  wasting  our  time.  If  we  arc 
going  to  help  these  countries,  when  we 
talk  about  exporting  freedom  and  the 
free  enterprise  system,  in  dealing  with 
such  problems  I  think  we  should  ti-y  to 
export  a  little  integrity  of  government  as 
well — that  when  they  make  a  contract, 
they  should  live  up  to  it.  If  they  are  not 
going  to  live  up  to  it.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  a  disposition  to  grant  further 
aid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  when  I  referred  to 
taking  It  to  a  conference,  I  meant  that 
we  should  fight  for  it,  and  that  it  stay  In 
the  bill.  I  believe  this  is  a  must  amend- 
ment. If  we  are  to  have  a  foreign  aid  bill 
at  all. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  But  remarks  have 
been  made  here  that  we  take  it  to  con- 
ference, with  the  implication  that  that 
would  satisfy  our  obligation  in  the  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we 
ought  to  enact  it  into  law.  and  then  I 
think  the  law  should  be  observed. 

As  to  this  idea,  when  we  give  aid  to 
foreign  countries  when  they  cannot  op- 
erate a  project,  and  sending  our  people 
over  there  imder  a  contract  to  ti  y  to  show 
them  and  train  them  how  to  operate  it, 
and  to  develop  their  resource — which 
would  have  been  done,  as  I  understand 
it — and  develop  it  for  them  profitably, 
and  doing  profitably,  not  only  for  thorn, 
but  for  the  American  Investor  who  is 
over  there,  and  then  have  them  simply 
Po  out  there  with  bayonets  and  take  over 
the  property  and  drive  the  American  In- 
vestor away,  without  ofifering  any  com- 


pensation, and  take  the  position  that  "If 
we  even  talk  to  you  about  it.  or  even  con- 
sider a  claim  at  all,  we  are  condescend- 
ing to  do  it,  we  do  not  owe  any  tiling" — 
I  think  it  is  time  for  the  American  Gov- 
envment  to  step  in,  and  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  express  itself  on  these  mat- 
ters, and  let  the  record  show  that  we  do 
not  intend  and  do  not  propose  to  give  aid 
to  countries  that  cannot  have  greater  re- 
spect for  their  integrity  and  their  obliga- 
tions, and  cannot  show  some  considera- 
tion to  our  Government,  when  we  have 
citizens  who  look  to  our  Government  to 
protect  their  rights. 

I  completely  support  the  amendment. 
I  hope  it  will  be  agrec-d  to,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  retained  in  the  bill.  As  has  been 
said  here,  it  not  only  applies  to  this  claim, 
but  is  apphcable  to  others  that  may  arise, 
and  will  serve  as  a  warning  in  our  deal- 
ings with  other  governments  in  the  fu- 
ture— a  warning  to  them  that  we  expect 
them  to  meet  their  obligations  and  to  be 
responsible  in  receiving  our  aid  and  In 
dealing  with  American  citizens. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
known  of  this  case  for  2  years.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  and,  if 
possible,  become  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  spoke  so  eloquently. 

This  is  a  good  solution  in  this  particu- 
lar case.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  found  an  in- 
strument that  we  have  long  needed  in 
order  to  settle  so  many  of  these  claims 
which  arise  from  time  to  time. 

Over  a  year  and  a  half  have  passed 
since  the  Government  of  Iran  expro- 
priated its  contract  with  Fairhurst  Tech- 
nical Service  International.  Since  this 
Is  a  California  corporation,  I  naturally 
have  a  great  interest  in  this  case,  but 
even  if  it  were  not  a  California  corpora- 
tion, it  would  be  of  concern  to  me. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  it  is  clear  that  we  will 
need  the  help  and  cooperation  of  private 
entcrpri.'jc.  Yet,  it  is  also  clear  that  if  we 
tolcrat€  the  kind  of  action  by  a  foreign 
government  as  occurred  in  this  case, 
private  Industry  will  not  be  inclined  to 
make  further  ventures  in  assisting  for- 
eign countries,  nor  will  the  taxpayers  of 
our  country  look  kindly  on  sending  aid 
to  countries  which  shut  the  door  to 
American  investment. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Appropriatioris 
Committee  expressed  its  deep  concern 
with  the  Fairhurst  incident  when  it 
stated  in  Senate  Report  No.  708: 

This  Incident  has  disturbed  the  Commit- 
tee. The  rights  and  interests  of  American 
nationals  are  being  prejudiced.  The  Com- 
mittee is  determined  that  these  rights  of 
American  citizens  dealing  abroad  must  be 
respected.  The  Committee  expects  the  State 
Department  vigorously  to  pursue  this  matter 
and  to  secure  a  prompt  and  equitable  settle- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  as  of  this  date,  and  de- 
spit*  efforts  on  the  pai-t  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  the  Fairhurst  Corp.. 
the  State  Department,  and  AID.  the 
Iranian  Government,  remains  adamant 
and  refuses  to  make  a  fair  and  equitable 
settlement. 

We  In  the  Congress  are  therefore  left 
with  a  difficult  decision.  .  Are  we  going 


to  permit  the  expropriation  of  American 
property,  insofar  as  I  know,  without  jus- 
tification? If  wc  aiiswer  this  question 
in  the  negative,  and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  agree,  then  we  again  have 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  taking  steps  to 
sec  that  our  Government  expresses  its 
disapproval  in  a  tangible  way  by  denying 
to  the  Government  expropriating  the 
property  of  American  private  firms  any 
bencfit.s  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  supjx)rt  the 
amendment  denying  foreign  assistance 
to  the  Goveniment  of  Iran,  and  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  pass. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  join  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
am  quite  interested  in  the  protection  of 
American  Investment,  especially  because 
we.  as  a  country  and  as  a  government, 
have  encouraged  American  investors  to 
go  abroad  in  many  of  these  countries 
and  invest  their  funds.  Then,  when 
they  have  their  property  confiscated,  we 
do  not  go  to  their  rescue. 

The  amendment  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  as  the  Hickenloop- 
er  amendment  is  the  amendment  which 
refers  to  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  a 
countr>-  which  confiscates  the  property 
of  American  citizens  without  proper 
compensation. 

There  is  a  provision  in  that  amend- 
ment that  refers  not  only  to  the  seizure 
or  confiscation  or  expropriation  of  phys- 
ical properties,  but  also  to  the  abroga- 
tion of  contracts.  That  provision  is  al- 
ready in  the  law. 

I  belie\e  personally  that  the  law  covers 
this  situation.  If  we  succeed  in  getting 
AID  and  the  State  Department  and  the 
administration  to  apply  the  law.  which 
we  have  been  tiying  to  do  for  some  time, 
there  will  be  no  problem,  I  have  had 
some  familiarity  with  this  case. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  been  extremely  helpful  In  establish- 
ing a  new  mechanism  for  the  speedy  de- 
termination of  the  damages  or  loss  in- 
volved in  the  abrogation  of  a  contract  or 
the  seizure  of  property  under  a  contract. 

For  that  reason  I  think  it  is  a  further 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  an  essen- 
tial step.  We  do  hope  that,  some  day 
in  the  perhaps  dim,  distant  future,  we 
can  get  the  administrator  of  this  pro- 
gram and  the  State  E>epartment  Itself  to 
do  something  to  give  American  enter- 
prise and  Amei-ican  investors  in  a  foreign 
country  an  even  shake.  They  have 
failed  to  do  it  so  far. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  essential, 
along  with  the  other  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  referred  a  moment 
ago  to  the  so-called  Hlckenlooper 
amendment.  There  is  a  provision  con- 
tained in  that  amendment  which  in- 
cludes action  in  the  event  of  the  abroga- 
tion of  a  contract. 

I  think  the  situation  is  already  covered 
in  the  law  from  the  standpoint  of  statu- 
tory provision,  but  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  gone  a  step  further  and  pro- 
vided a  more  u.<;able  mechanism,  a 
mechanism  to  arrive  more  quickly  at  the 
amount  of  damages  and  the  assessment 
of  damages  in  this  case. 

I  think  it  Is  very  constructive.  I  give 
every  assurance  that  If  I  happen  to  be 
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on  the  conference  committee  on  this  bill, 
I  will  be  right  In  there  holding  out  for 
the  retention  of  this  provision  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  [  Put- 
ting the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AME.NDMENT  NO.  853 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up, 
on  beiialf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  GRUENrNc],  Amend- 
ment No.  653. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legi-slative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20.  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(f)  Section  620.  which  relates  to  pro- 
hibitions against  furnishing  assistance,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tie 
following: 

"'(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  the  United  Arab  Repu'jilc 
unless  the  President  finds  and  reports  within 
thirty  days  of  such  finding  to  the  Presld  ?nt 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Ho  ise 
that  such  assistance  is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  United  States,  and  rir- 
ther  that  such  assistance  will  neither  dlrec:ly 
nor  Indirectly  assist  aggre.sslve  actions  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic.'  " 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
exactly  the  language  of  the  provision 
which  was  agreed  to  in  the  other  body 
with  relation  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. 

I  debated  this  at  great  length  yester- 
day when  the  question  arose  as  to  tie 
various  amendments  I  would  offer  to  tne 
bill.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  be  able  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  lake  it  to  conference. 

This  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  would 
give  the  President  tlie  latitude  for  which 
the  President  has  already  contended  in 
this  matter.  At  the  same  time.  It  would 
meet  the  urgent  feeling  of  many  of  us 
that  such  action  is  needed.  It  is  really 
unbelievable  what  President  Nasser  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  do  to  us.  They 
act  in  defiance  of  all  our  policies.  They 
maintain  large  troop  strength  at  Yemen 
and  are  the  bane  of  existence  for  all  their 
Arab  neighbors. 

I  went  into  great  detail  yesterday  on 
tills  subject,  and  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  any  longer  by  detailing  it  again. 

This  amendment  would  put  the  Senate 
and  the  House  on  record  as  to  our  deep 
feelings  over  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
very  sharp  challenge  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
extending  any  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  the  President  would  be  i)ut 
to  the  responsibility  of  justifying  the 
extension  of  such  aid.  He  has  done  it 
before,  and  he  may  do  it  again.  It  would 
keep  the  pressure  on,  and  the  situation 
requires  it  very  urgently. 

I  hope  very  much  under  the  circum- 
stances   that   the    amendment   will    be 


agreed  to.  This  is  exactly  the  same  pro- 
vision that  was  agreed  to  In  the  other 
body.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  be  able  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  opposed  in  the  past  amendments 
of  this  character  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  legislative  body  ought  not 
to  take  gratuitous  slaps  at  any  foreign 
country,  because  such  action  would  have 
more  of  a  permanent  nature.  We  should 
not  do  these  things.  Obviously,  our  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  its  diplomatic  serv- 
ice can  bring  about  changes  in  the  policy 
of  such  countries: 

President  Nasser  has  done  things  in 
Yemen  of  which  I  am  sure  all  Senators 
disapprove.  There  are  many  valid  rea- 
sons for  this,  but  nonetheless  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  report  of  the  findings  of 
the  President  should  be  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
rather  than  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  after  all, 
is  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  practically  a  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  think  that  to  make  the  provision  use- 
ful at  all.  In  conformity  with  the  usual 
requirements,  it  should  provide  that  the 
President  should  report  his  findings  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr  JAVITS.  That  is  agreeable  with 
me.  It  would  have  to  conform  to  the 
House  language.  If  we  were  to  do  that, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  change  in  the 
Hou.se  bill 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  customary  for 
the  President  to  report  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hou.se.  That  Is  customary  In 
nearly  all  of  their  bills.  However,  In  our 
practice,\it  is  customary  to  report  to  the 
appropriate  committee.  The  Speaker  of 
the  Hou.so  is  a  Member  of  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  modify 
my  amendment  as  follows: 

In  line  7.  strike  the  word  "Senate,"  and 
Insert  the  words,  'the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.'' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  not  the  chair- 
man— the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment accordingly,  to  insert  between  the 
word  "the"  and  the  word  "Senate,"  on 
line  7.  the  words  "Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  feel  that  I 
.should  do  the  same  thing  as  to  the 
House  provision?  Otherwise,  there  will 
be  a  problem  of  dignity,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  New  York  should 
bother  with  the  House  provision.  That 
is  for  the  House  to  determine. 

The  difference  is  that  the  Speaker  is 
a  Memi>er  of  the  House,  a  full-fledged 
Member,  and  the  Vice  President  Is  not 
a   full-fledged    Member   of   the   Senate. 


He  has  that  equivocal  position  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  guided  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. I  believe  the  modification  is  per- 
fectly proper,  and  it  will  also  require  the 
striking  of  the  words  "President  of"  on 
line  6. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  correct 
That  will  be  stricken,  and  "Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate"  will 
be  substituted. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  add  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Harris]  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

I  believe  we  are  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment No.  653,  as  modified,  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  tlic 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  th.it 
motion  on  the  tabic. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.v 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  whether  any  other  amendme:.!- 
of  a  more  or  less  noncontroversial  na- 
ture could  be  disposed  of  at  this  time 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me,  and  if  it  is  con- 
sistent with  his  program,  I  should  like 
to  put  on  the  table  and  call  up  the  so- 
called  military  junta  amendment,  so  that 
it  will  be  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  would  be 
perfectly  all  right,  but  the  Senator  will 
want  a  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  imagine  we  will  need 
one. 

I  might  .say  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  we  have  been  attempting  to 
get  together  with  the  Department  of 
State  on  that  matter.  I  think  we  are  very 
clo.se. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  see  any 
great  difference  between  what  we  wnnt 
and  what  they  want,  and  I  am  rather 
hopeful  that  overnight  the  matter  may 
be  resolved. 

In  any  case,  we  will  want  a  vote  If  ^ve 
are  unable  to  get  together.  It  is  a  mean- 
ingful and  Important  amendment,  I 
understand  that  Senator  Morse  proposes 
to  amend  it  in  some  respects,  .so  that  i' 
Is  substantive. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  Is  ripht. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  It  is  agreeable  to  tlu' 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  should  like  to 
make  that  the  pending  business 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Yes,  I  should  lile 
to  dispose  of  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  will  be  brought  to  me  in 
about  2  minutes.  May  I  suggest,  for 
the  moment,  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  641,  and  ask  that  the 
clerk  report  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  between  lines  3  and  4.  Insert 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

■  (fi  Section  620.  which  relates  to  prohi- 
bitions against  furnishing  assistance.  Is 
iinicnded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■ 'ipi  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  member  state  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  the  govern- 
ment of  which  came  Into  power  by  the  un- 
constitutional overthrow  of  a  freely  elected, 
constitutional,  democratic  government  which 
had  been  acting  in  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional mandate,  unless  i  1  )  the  President 
finds  that  the  prohibition  against  furnishing 
fciich  a.ssist<'ince  Is  contrary  to  the  natloniU 
spinirity  Interest  of  the  United  States,  or  i  2 ) 
the  President  is  satisfied  that  the  government 
of  .such  member  state  has  agreed  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps,  within  a  reasonable  time,  fur 
the  restoration  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, the  holding  of  free  elections,  and  the 
application  of  human  and  civil  rights  and 
liberties  within  such  member  state.'  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  .shall 
have  another  version  of  this  amendment 
in  the  morning.  It  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  me,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
tain the  Senate.  But  the  amendment  as 
pnnied  will  be  adequate  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  it  up  tonight.  I  did  not  intend 
to  di.scuss  the  propo.sed  amendment  to- 
night. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  have  the  right  to  modify 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  hitend  to  dis- 
cu.ss  the  proposed  amendment  tonight. 
I  already  set  it  out  In  a  preliminary  way 
In  my  speech  yesterday,  .so  I  am  prepared 
to  wait  until  tomorrow  in  order  to  discuss 
the  amendment  in  detail. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Pardon  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  just  said  that  I  have 
called  it  up,  it  is  now  the  pending  busi- 
nes.s.  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  di.scu.ss 
It  tonight. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  will  be  the  pend- 
ing business.  It  will  go  over  until  to- 
morrow. It  will  be  the  first  thing  taken 
up  tomorrow. 

I  should  like  to  give  notice  that  I 
should  like  to  have  as  many  votes  as 
pcssible.  I  should  hke  SenaU^rs  to  call 
up  their  amendments.  A  great  many 
amendments  were  filed  overnight,  many 
more  than  I  had  expected.  So  wo  shall 
have  to  stay  In  session  tomorrow  and 
try  to  move  along. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mi-.   FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  hke  to 
Jum  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  that 
request.  I  believe  we  have  begun  to 
make  a  little  progress.  I  hope  that  we 
.*all  make  more  progress  m  the  days 
ahead,  and  that  as  many  Members  as 
Po.ssible  will  remain  on  the  floor,  .so  that 
theie  will  be  a  po.ssibility  of  disposing  of 
ihe  matter.    It  will  take  some  davs  vet. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  made  a 
pood  start,  and  several  of  the  prelimi- 
■lary  speeches  are  out  of  the  way.  I 
think  we  will  move  much  more  rapidly 
on  the  bill  from  here  on. 


Mr,     MANSFIELD.        Mr.     President, 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 
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ORDER    FOR   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  lUs  bu.sine.ss  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SES- 
SION OF  THE  SENATE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Penance  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
tlie  bill  iS.  822'  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
public  land  in  Wyoming  to  Clara  Dozier 
Wire. 

Tlie  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.s.sed  the  bill  iS.  2822'  to 
amend  various  provisions  of  the  laws 
administered  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration to  improve  operations  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  annoynced  that 
the  House  had  pa.ssed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  2450.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  C'ode.  l-o  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  In  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  in  any  armed  force. 
and   for  other  purposes; 

HR  3313  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  in- 
centives for  certain  professionally  trained 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces:  and 

H  R  5380.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  Chilocco  Indian 
School  lands  at  Chilocco.  Okla  .  In  trust 
for  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by 
the  Cherokee  Nation  of  »3.76  per  acre  to  the 
Federal  Goverivment. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H  R.  2450.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  pro\ide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  in  the 
highest  grade  satisfactorily  held  in  any 
armed  force,  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

H  R  3313.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  in- 
centives for  certain  professionally  trained 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  5380  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  hold  certain  Chilocco 
Indian  School  lands  at  Chilocco,  Okla..  in 
trust  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment 
by  ilie  Cherokee  Nation  of  $3  75  per  acre  to 
the  Federal  Government:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  tiie  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  1337  and  the  succeeding  meas- 
ures in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  ii  is  so  ordered. 


WILLIAM  LANGER  JEWEL  BEARING 
PLANT 

The  bill  (S.  3466)  to  change  the  name 

of  tlie  Rolla  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  at 
Rolla.  N.  Dak.,  to  the  Wilham  Langer 
Jewel  Bearing  Plant  was  announced  as 
next  m  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President.  I  am  most  greatful  to  my  good 
friend.  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  for  bringing  up  my  bill. 
S.  3466.  which  v^ill  liunor  our  late  col- 
league. Senator  William  Langer  by  nam- 
ing the  Rolla  Jewel  Bearing  Plant,  lo- 
cated at  Rolla.  N.  Dak  .  the  William 
Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant.  No  one  in 
this  body  more  admired  or  respected  the 
late  Senator  Langer  than  the  majority 
leader. 

Honoring  this  important  facility  in  his 
honor  is  recognition  the  late  Senator 
Langer  richly  deserves.  He  almost 
single-handedly  secured  this  plant  for 
North  Dakota.  This  plant  is  our  sole 
domestic  source  of  jewel  bearings  for 
our  drfen.se  and  space  programs.  It  had 
its  inception  in  the  late  1940's  when  Mr. 
John  Har ;.  then  executive  director  of  the 
North  Dakota  Indian  Affairs  Commis- 
sion, came  to  Washington  to  enlist  Sena- 
tor Langer '5  help  in  getting  some  indus- 
ti-y  to  locate  on  or  near  the  Turtle  Moun- 
tain Indian  Reservation  to  provide 4>adly 
needed  employment  for  the  Indians. 
Senator  Laiiger's  first  thought  was  of 
some  industry'  to  assemble  watches  or 
other  .similar  intricate  instruments  wide- 
ly used  by  our  defense  industry.  He  had 
in  mind  utilizing  the  Indians'  particular 
aptitude  for  nati\e  handicraft  skills  to 
this  delicate  work. 

Senator  Langer  very  effectively  sought 
help  from  every  level  of  government, 
from  the  White  House  on  down  Secur- 
ing this  facility  involved  meetings  with  • 
many  lmport>ant  Cabinet  officers  and  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
National  Security  Council.  Senator 
Langer  very  effectively  coordinated  ac- 
tivities of  all  these  departments  and 
agencies  in  an  effort  to  establish  this  im- 
ixirtani  industry.  To  him  must  go  the 
credit  for  the  establishment  of  this  in- 
dustj-y.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  deter- 
mined, effective,  and  untiring  efforts, 
there  never  would  have  been  a  jewel 
bearing  plant  at  Rolla  and.  very  likely. 
there  would  not  have  been  one  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  .see  fit  to  approve  this  bill. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1372 1,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Rolla  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  at 
Rolla.  N   Dak  .  In  memory  of  the  late  Senator 

William  Langer  of  Ni  rih  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3466 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Stniate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Jewel  Bearing  Plant  operated  and  maintained 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  at 
Rolla,  North  Dakota,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  William  Utnger  Jewel  Bearing  Plant, 
and  any  law.  regiilatlon.  document,  or  record 
of  the  CTnlted  States  In  which  such  plant  Is 
designated  or  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer 
to  such  plant  under  and  by  the  name  of  the 
William   Langer   Jewel    Bearing  Plant. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
WATER  FOR  PEACE  IN  1967 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  167)  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  organize  and 
hold  an  International  Conference  on  V^a- 
ter  for  Peace  in  the  United  States  in  l'.>67 
and  authorize  an  appropriation  therefor 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretar;'  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
consultation  with  other  concerned  depurl,- 
ments  and  agencies,  are  authorized  to  tike 
all  necessary  steps  to  organize  and  hold  an 
International  Conference  on  Water  for  Peace 
In  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  In 
1967. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  aiithorlzed  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  91,200.000 
'or  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses 
Incident  to  organizing  and  holding  such  an 
International  conference.  -  Funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  Incurred  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  as  host  government,  in- 
cluding personal  services  without  regard  to 
civil  service  and  classification  lawa,  except 
no  salary  rate  shall  exceed  the  maximum 
rate  payable  under  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 
employment  of  aliens,  printing  and  binding 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law;  travel  expense^  without  regard  to  the 
Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations 
and  to  the  rates  of  per  diem  allowances  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  under  the  Travel 
Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  principal 
foreign  delegates  In  the  United  States  and 
of  United  Suites  [jersonnel  and  foreign  tech- 
nical experts;  rent  of  facUltlea  by  contract 
or  otherwise;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles; official  functions  and  courtesies;  and 
design,  construction,  and  display  of  exhibits. 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  author- 
iziitlon  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
until   December  31.   1967. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  are  authorized  to  accept 
and  use  contributions  of  funds,  property, 
services,  and  facilities.  Including  the  loan  of 
articles,  specimens,  and  exhibits  for  display. 


for  the   purpose  of  organising  and  holding 
such  an  international  conference. 

Sec  4.  The  head  of  any  department,  agen- 
cy, or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government  Is  authorized,  on  request,  to 
assist  with  or  without  reimbursement  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  In  carrying  out  the  functions  herein 
authorized.  Including  the  furnishing  of  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  and  the  procurement. 
Installation,    and   display  of   exhibits. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1373),  explaining  tlie  purposes  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1.    PBOVISIONS     OP     Til*    BESOLtmON 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  167  atithorlzes  the 
United  States  to  sponsor  an  International 
Conference  on  Water  for  Peace  In  Washing- 
ton. DC.  In  1967.  Authorization  Is  made  for 
ft  sum  not  to  exceed  J1.2  million  for  expenses 
Incident  to  organizing  and  holding  this  In- 
ternational conference.  Responsibility  for 
promoting  the  conference  rests  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Interior.  They  are  au- 
thorized to  accept  other  contributions  and 
facilities  In  connection  with  the  conference. 

2.    BACKGROUND 

At  a  White  House  symposium  on  desalina- 
tion on  October  7,  1965,  President  Johnson 
announced  his  Intention  of  calling  for  an  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Water  for  Peace 
(see  app.  II).  On  May  30,  1966,  the  Vice 
President  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  a  request  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
this  proposed  Joint  resolution  It  Is  felt 
by  the  executive  branch  that  such  a  confer- 
ence would  be  the  most  effective  way  of  focus- 
ing worldwide  attention  on  all  aspects  of 
water  problems.  On  June  15.  1966,  Senator 
Pulbrlght  Introduced  this  Joint  resolution. 
Senator  Moss  become  a  cosponsor  on  July  12, 
1966 

3.    COMMITTEK      ACTION 

A  public  hearing  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 167  was  held  on  July  12,  1966.  Appear- 
ing as  witnesses  for  the  executive  branch 
were  Mr.  WUUam  Buffum.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary.  Bureau  of  International  Organiza- 
tional Affairs,  Department  of  State,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Nelson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
(Water  and  Power),  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. (Their  testimony  Is  to  be  found  In 
app.  I  of  this  report.)  In  reporting  this  Joint 
resolution,  the  committee  takes  note  of  the 
title  of  this  Conference,  and  hopes  that  the 
term  "Water  for  Peace"  does  not  divert  at- 
tention from  the  Important  technical  aspects 
of  water  problems  on  which  delegates  should 
forcus  their  Interest. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


IMPLEMENTING  LEGISLATION  FOR 
CONVENTION  ON  THE  SETTLE- 
MENT OF  INVESTMENT  DISPUTES 

The  bill  (S.  3498)  to  facilitate  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Convention  on  the  Set- 
tlement of  Investment  Disputes  Between 
State  and  Nationals  of  other  States, 
signed  on  August  27,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  lu/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  aaaembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Convention  on  the 


Settlement   of   Investment   Disputes   Act  of 
1966". 

Sec  2.  The  Presldeht  may  make  such  ap- 
pointments of  representatives  and  panel 
members  as  may  be  provided  for  under  the 
convention. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  An  award  of  an  arbitral  tribunal 
rendered  pursuant  to  chapter  IV  of  tlie  con- 
vention shall  create  a  right  arising  under  ,i 
treaty  of  the  United  States.  The  pecvmiur.- 
obligations  Imposed  by  such  an  award  shall 
be  enforced  and  shall  be  given  the  same  ful! 
faitli  and  credit  as  If  the  award  were  a  fln.c! 
Judgment  of  a  court  of  general  Jurlsdicti'  n 
of  one  of  the  several  States.  The  Federal 
Arbitration  Act  (9  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  shall  nit 
apply  to  enforcement  of  awards  rcndcrea 
pursuant  to  the  convention. 

^b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  (Including  the  courts  enumerated  m 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  460 1 
.shall  have  exclusive  jurLsdlctlon  over  actions 
and  proceedings  under  paragraph  (a)  of  i!..s 
section,  regardless  of  the  amount  In  cont.'-j- 
versy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  thp 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No 
1374 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rechfp, 
as  follows: 

PUSPOSB   or   BH-L 

S  3498  Is  designed  to  assist  the  United 
States  In  carrying  out  Its  obligations  under 
the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes  (Ex.  A,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess  i. 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  May  16 
1966.  by  a  vote  of  72  to  0.  The  conventijii 
itself  is  explained  In  the  committee's  rcj>  rt 
(.see  E.x    Rept.  No.  2,  89th  Cong..  2d  sess  i. 

Brleny,  the  bill  authorizes  the  President  t  ) 
appoint  a  U.S.  representative  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  of  the  International  Center 
for  the  Settlement  of  Investment  Dlsijute- 
and  to  designate  four  persons  to  the  Panel 
of  Conciliators  and  the  Panel  of  Arbitrators 
to  be  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  convention.  S.  3498  also  provlde.s  th:it 
US  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  t ) 
enforce  the  pecuniary  obligations  of  arbltm! 
awards  rendered  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention. A  more  detailed  explanation  of  the 
bUl  is  contained  In  the  statement  of  Mr  Fred 
B.  Smith,  General  Counsel.  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  which  Is  appended  to  this  re- 
port. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION    AND   RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held  a 
public  hearing  on  S.  3498  on  July  12.  1966.  ut 
which  time  testimony  In  support  of  the  bii; 
was  received  from  Mr.  Pred  B  Smith  \tc 
Creneral  Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department 
No  other  witness  testified  on  the  bill  and  the 
committee  is  not  aware  of  any  opposition  to 
It. 

As  Is  pointed  out  above,  the  Senate  has 
already  approved  the  Convention  on  the  .Set- 
tlement of  Investment  Disputes.  In  addiitor. 
It  was  ratiaed  by  the  President  ou  Ju;.e  1 
1966.  The  enactment  of  S.  3498  Is  the  next 
step  required  to  complete  U.S.  membership 
In  the  Convention.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  It  be  passed  by  the 
Senate. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

The  bill  (H.R.  318 »  to  amend  section 
4071  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSPTEXD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RccoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 


port <No.  1375  •,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows : 

I.    Sl'MMART    OF    BILL 

This  bill  provides  that  the  manufacturers 
excise  tax  on  tire.s  (10  cents  or  5  cents  a 
pound  1  and  Inner  tubes  (10  cents  a  pound) 
in  the  ca.se  of  manufacturer-owned  (or  Im- 
[xirter-owned)  retail  stores  i.s  to  be  imposed 
at  the  time  of  delivery  to  these  stores,  rather 
th.'in  at  the  time  these  tires  or  tubes  are 
sold  This  change  is  to  be  effective  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  be- 
ginning more  than  20  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  bill.  This  bill  also  im- 
piises  a  floor  stock  tax.  at  the  regular  t^ix 
rates,  on  Inventories  on  :iand  In  these  stores 
on  the  date  the  new  provision  referred  to 
above  becomes  effective 

II.    GENERAL    STATF.MENT 

Under  present  law  (sec.  4071(a)),  a  tax  of 
10  rents  a  pound  is  Imposed  on  highway- 
t\-pe  tires  and  5  cents  a  pound  on  other  tires, 
.ind  a  lax  of  10  cents  a  pound  is  Imposed 
vnlh  respect  to  Inner  tubes,  at  the  time  they 
are  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer  ' 

In  the  case  of  tire  and  Inner  tube  manu- 
fiicturers  (or  Importers:  maintaining  their 
own  retail  stores  or  retail  outlets,  this  means 
that  no  tax  Is  imposed  until  the  manufac- 
ivirer  makes  a  sale  at  retail;  1  e..  to  the  con- 
sumer. As  a  result,  where  a  manufacturer 
h.-w  his  own  reutil  store,  this  means  that  no 
tnx  is  paid  on  his  retail  inventory.  With 
manufacturers  who  maintain  large  retail 
stores  carrying  several  hundred  different 
types  of  tires  in  stock,  the  U\x-free  status  of 
this  inventory  represents  an  imp>ortant  fac- 
tor On  the  other  hand,  the  Independent 
tire  dealer,  because  the  sale  by  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  importer  occurred 
prior  to.  or  at  the  time  of.  his  acquisition  of 
the  tires  and  tubes,  can  have  only  tax-paid 
inventory.  With  the  present  tax  rates  of  10 
cents  a  pound  on  highway  tires  and  on  inner 
tubes,  information  available  suggests  that 
independent  tire  dealers  may  have  slightly 
over  10  percent  of  their  inventory  Investment 
tied  up  In  these  taxes,  and  Investment  which 
their  competitors,  the  tire  manufacturers. 
With  their  own  reuill  oulets.  neeti  not  make. 
In  addition  to  the  Investment  tied  tip  In 
inventory,  the  independent  lire  dealers,  be- 
cause of  this  higher  inventory  cost,  also  are 
faced  with  somewhat  larger  insurance  costs 
with  respect  to  this  Inventory. 

It  has  been  suggeste<J  to  your  committee 
that  although  the  Independent  tire  dealers 
are  billed  for  the  tax  at  an  earlier  time  than 
m  the  case  of  the  retail-owned  stores  of 
m.anufacturers.  nevertheless,  because  of  lib- 
eral credit  terms  extended  by  the  tire  manu- 
facturers, the  Independent  tire  dealers  in 
f.ict  were  not  bearing  the  burden  of  the  t-ix 
for  any  appreciable  length  of  time  A  study 
made  by  the  tire  manufacturers  with  retail- 
owned  outlets  indicated  that  In  the  averajie 
case  the  lndei>endent  dealers  do  not  pay  for 
their  tires  until  86  days  after  receiving  them. 
U  w:is  also  Indicated  that  in  the  average  case 
they  sell  the  tires  wihln  95  days  after  receiv- 
ing them  This  suggests  that' the  independ- 
ent dealer  bears  the  burden  of  the  tax  in  the 
.•iver.ige  case  for  only  about  9  days.  In  order 
t«  determine  whether  the  Independent  deal- 
ers did  in  fact  bear  the  burden  of  the  tax 
for  any  appreciable  length  of  time  a*  well,  as 
to  obt.aln  other  Information  with  respect  to 
this  bill,  your  committee  held  one  day  of  pub- 
:if  hearings   on    it.     The    hearings   disclo.sed 


that  passenger  car  tires  generally  are  sold 
under  what  Is  called  spring  dating,  winter 
dating,  or  under  regular  terms.  In  the  case 
of  spring  and  winter  dating,  an  "anticipation 
discount"  generally  is  allowed  b.tsed  on  the 
value  of  the  tires  excluding  the  Federal  excise 
tAX.  This  discount  is  one-half  of  1  percent 
a  month  or  on  an  annual  basis  amounts  to 
a  6-perccnt  Interest  rate.  The  effect  of  this 
Is  that  the  Independent  dealer  who  buys  un- 
der spring  or  winter  dating,  and  pays  cash 
at  the  time  of  shipment,  pays  less  than  the 
dealer  who  makes  use  of  the  credit  extended 
to  him.  The  fact  that  he  pays  less  means 
that  the  dealer  who  obtains  credit  is  in  effect 
paying  Interest  for  the  period  during  which 
the  credit  is  being  extended  at  something  ap- 
proaching a  normal  interest  rate.  This  sug- 
gests, therefore,  that  In  such  cases  the  inde- 
pendent dealer,  although  In  the  average  case 
making  use  of  credit.  Is  in  fact  bearing  ihe 
burden  of  the  tax  in  the  same  way  as  he 
would  be  if  he  paid  cash  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment for  the  tires  and  borrowed  the  money 
for  this  paj-ment  from  a  bank  and  paid  ap- 
proximately a  e-^ecrent  interest  rate  on  it. 
While  spring  and"~wlnter  dating,  where  the 
anticipation  discount  is  available,  do  not  ac- 
count for  all  the  sales  to  the  Independent 
dealers,  nevertheless  they  appear  to  account 
for  something  like  two-thirds  of  the  sales. - 
Although  the  anticipation  discounts  referred 
to  do  not  include  the  Federal  excise  tax  it- 
self, a  proportional  share  of  any  payment  re- 
ceived from  a  dealer  Is  allocated  to  the  excise 
tax.  As  a  result,  it  is  Impossible  for  the  deal- 
er to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  anticipation 
discount  without  also  paying  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  in  advance. 

This  bill  removes  the  competitive  discrimi- 
nation against  Independent  lire  dealers  by 
providing  for  the  imposition  of  the  tire  or 
inner  lube  tax  at  the  time  the  tire  or  inner 
lube  is  delivered  to  a  retail  store  or  retail 
outlet  of  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  im- 
porter. By  "retail  store  or  retail  outlet," 
your  committee  means  one  where  the  man- 
ufacturer, producer,  or  importer  sells  tires  or 
Inner  lubes  at  retail,  and  deliveries  to  such 
stores  or  outlets  include  deliveries  made  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stores  or  out- 
lets primarily  for  future  delivery  to  them. 
Tax  would  apply  in  these  cases  to  all  tires 
and  inner  tubes  delivered  to  a  "retiul  store 
or  retail  outlet,"  even  though  a  portion,  or 
all.  for  the  tires  or  inner  lubes  of  a  particu- 
lar delivery  to  the  store  or  outlet  may  be 
intended  for  sale  at  wholesale. 

The  bill  adds  language  to  make  sure  that 
the  Imposition  of  tax  when  tires  or  inner 
tubes  are  delivered  to  a  retail  store  or  retail 
outlet  does  not  result  In  double  taxation. 
Thus,  the  bill  provides  that  If  the  tux  is 
applied  at  the  time  of  delivery.  It  is  not  again 
to  apply  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  conversely. 
If  the  sale  occurs  first  and  the  tax  applies 
at  that  time,  It  is  not  again  to  apply  at  the 
time  of  delivery. 

The  provision  added  by  the  bill  is  to  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
quarter  beginning  more  than  20  days  after 
the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

TTie  bill  also  provides  for  a  floor  stocks  tax 
on  tires  and  inner  tubes  held  at  manufac- 
turer-owned (or  importer-owned)  retail 
stores  or  retail  outlets  at  the  time  the  new 
provision  becomes  effective.  The  floor  stocks 
tax   Imposed    In    this   case   is   the   tax   which 


A  tax  of  5  cents  a  pound  Is  also  Imposed 
"n  tread  rubber,  and  a  Ux  of  1  cent  c  pound 
IS  also  Imposed  on  non-highway-type  hunl- 
Jiated  tires. 


=  The  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association 
reports  that  the  aveiJige  credit  terms  are  86 
days.  Since  it  appears  from  the  information 
submitted  by  the  association  that  under  reg- 
ular billing  the  credit  terms  on  the  average 
are  something  like  40  days,  the  spring  and 
winter  dating,  which  provide  substantially 
longer  credit  terms,  must  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  shipments,  perhaps  something 
like  two- thirds. 


would  otherwise  be  lmp>osed  at  the  time  the 

tire  or  Inner  tube  Is  sold. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  bill  will  result  In 
a  nonrecurring  revenue  gain  of  something 
.ike  $10  million  because  of  the  speedup  In 
the  timing  of  the  Imposition  of  the  tax  in 
the  case  of  these  manufacturer-owned  (or 
importer-owned)  retail  stores  or  relaH- out- 
lets. 


FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE.    1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S  3584 »  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act^  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  amendments  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  a.sk  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  .so  that  they  will  be  available  to 
be  called  up  at  the  appropriate  time. 

These  amendments  are  really  in  the 
alternative.  Both  amendments  deal  with 
the  proposal  to  restrict  aid  to  any  Latin 
American  country  whose  constitutional 
government  has  been  overthrown  by  a 
military  junta  or  a  military  coup. 

I  shall  consider  them  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits]  brings 
up  his  amendment  on  the  same  subject 
matter. 

I  wish  to  have  them  printed  because  I 
have  not  decided  which  amendment  I 
shall  call  up:  and  it  is  possible,  deiiend- 
ing  upon  the  outcome  of  the  vote,  that  I 
may  find  myself  in  a  parliamentary  sit- 
uation in  which  I  woiUd  want  to  call  up 
both  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  shall  reserve  until  the  Javits  amend- 
ment is  called  up  any  explanatory  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  676 

On  page  10.  after  line  21.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  Add  the  following  new  section: 
"  'Sec.  254  Restriction  on  Ajb  to  Latin 
American  Countries, — None  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  authority  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any 
country  covered  by  this  title  in  which  the 
government  has  come  to  power  through  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  a  prior  government 
which  has  been  chosen  In  free  and  demo- 
cratic elecuons.  until  the  President  is  satis- 
fied that  a  government,  so  chosen,  has  been 
restored  and  so  notifies  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Foreign 
Helations  Committee  of  the  Senate.'  " 

Amendment  No.  677 
On  page  20.  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 

a  new  sut>section  as  follows: 

"(f)  Section  620.  which  relates  to  pro- 
hibitions against  furnishing  assistance.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  to  any  country 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  government 
of  which  came  to  power  through  the  forcible 
or  unconstitutional  overthrow  of  a  prior  gov- 
ernment which  had  been  chosen  in  free  and 
democratic  elections,  except  that  such  assist- 
ance  may   be   furnished   to   such   countrv   if 
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(I)  tbe  President  shall  have  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Porel^  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port stating  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
to  such  country  Is  In  the  natlon&l  Interest 
and  giving  his  reasons  therefor,  and  (11) 
each  such  committee  shall  have  adopted  a 
resolution  approving  the  furnishing  of  assist- 
ance to  such  country.  No  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.'  " 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  certain  articles  that  per- 
tain to  the  issue  of  military  governments 
In  Latin  America.  The  first  appeared 
in  the  New  Leader  of  April  25,  1966,  en- 
titled "Letter  From  Brazil,"  by  William 

Lineberry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LtTTER   Prom    Brazil 
(By  WUUam  Uneberry) 

Rio  DE  Janeiro.-  Two  years  have  now 
passed  since  the  Brazilian  military  Jump«d 
Into  the  political  arena  by  replacing  Leftist 
President  Jo&o  Goulart  with  Marshal  :ium- 
berto  Castello  Branco  According  to  the 
original  "revolutionary"  time  table.  Brazil 
was  to  return  to  democratic  civilian  rule  at 
about  this  time — its  economy  healed  and  Its 
fjolltlcal  system  purged  of  corrupt  and  sub- 
versive elements.  But  the  generals  have 
found  that  getting  into  the  Brazilian  pwUtl- 
cal  arena  Is  a  lot  easier  than  getting  out,  and 
In  effect  have  extended  their  "revolution- 
ary mandate"  until  March  1971,  when  the 
term  of  the  new  President,  to  be  named  by 
Congress  this  October,  expires.  i»resumably. 
It  win  take  that  long  to  revive  Brazil's 
tattered  economy  and  to  establish  a  political 
framework  immune  to  the  menace  of  Leftist 
demagoguery. 

These  have  been  a  rough  two  years  for  the 
Army,  which  prides  itself  on  Its  professional- 
ism. Its  adherence  to  legality  and  its  apoliti- 
cal tradition.  Not  only  has  Its  economic  re- 
covery program  met  with  considerable  re- 
sistance, but  its  political  policies  have 
opened  serious  Assures  within  the  ranks  of 
the  military  establishment  itself.  And  since 
the  Army  must  give,  final  approval  of  the 
President  chosen  in  the  indirect  election 
next  October,  the  ugly  spectacle  of  generals 
running  against  one  another  ha?  become  the 
likely  eventuality. 

The  so-called  "h.irrl  line"  faction  of  field 
commanders  is  pushing  the  already  an- 
nounced candidacy  of  War  Minister  Artur 
Coeta  e  Silva.  to  the  obvious  consternation  of 
President  Castello  Branco.  who  represents 
the  so-called  "Sorbonne  School"  of  military 
Intellectuals  and  made  the  mistake  of  de- 
claring hlm.self  ineligible  to  serve  again  In 
the  top  office.  Two  other  generals  have  also 
entered  the  race.  Amaurl  Kruel  and  Oswaldo 
Cordeiro  Parlas.  Meanwhile,  a  sizeable  fac- 
tion of  lower  ranking  officers  Is  said  to  be 
grumbling  in  favor  of  a  "return  to  the  bar- 
racks" where  they  belong. 

In  marked  cx>ntrast  to  the  usual  loathing 
accorded  politicians  In  Brazil,  the  Army  has 
long  enjoyed  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
civilian  opinion.  It  builds  the  bridges, 
maintains  the  roads  and  offers  a  modicum 
of  law  and  order  in  the  vast  frontier  regions, 
as  wild  and  wooly  us  the  U.S.  West  in  Its 
own  era  of  cavalry  versus  Indians.  Unlike 
many  self-serving  Latin  American  "gorllias," 
moreover,  Brazilian  military  men  have  a  tra- 
dition of  serving  constitutional  governments 
rather  than  themselves.  A  colonel  earns 
about  $200  a  month,  and  even  generals  are 
financially  embarrassed  by  tours  of  duty  In 
high-priced  cities  like  Rio. 


In  the  past,  the  military  has  intervened  In 
politics  only  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
legality  and  constitutionalism.  It  toppled 
the  Vargas  dictatorship  in  1946,  demanded 
Vargas'  resignation  in  1964  (after  he  had  been 
popularly  elected ) ,  assured  the  Installation 
of  President  Juscellno  Kubltschek  In  1955, 
and  demanded  In  1961  that  Ooulart's  powers 
remain  within  the  limits  set  by  the  Consti- 
tution. But  on  each  of  these  occasions  the 
Army  was  careful  to  withdraw  In  favor  of 
civilian  rule  as  quickly  as  it  had  intervened. 

In  April  1964.  saddled  with  the  chaos  un- 
loosed by  Goulart.  It  decided  to  stay  on  and 
straighten  things  out  once  and  for  all.  This 
Is  perhaps  the  biggest  mistake  It  could  have 
made,  for  after  being  ground  up  In  the  Rube 
Goldtjerg  machinery  of  Brazilian  politics.  It 
will  be  lucky  to  emerge  with  even  a  tattered 
shred  of  Its  old  reape<;tablllty  Intact — and  It 
may  well  And  Itself  shorn  of  the  unity  It 
sought  to  preserve  by  Intervening  against 
Ooulart  In  the  first  place. 

When  Castello  Branco  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency two  years  ago  he  was  promptly  hailed 
by  Washington  as  a  new,  progressive,  reform- 
minded  and  professional  variety  of  military 
Etrongmar.  wholly  removed  from  the  self- 
serving  cBudillo  type  of  old.  Here,  accord- 
ing to  the  State  Department,  was  a  prime 
example  jf  the  patriotic  and  responsible  new 
military  class  emerging  in  Latin  America — 
a  class  dedicated  to  national  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  protection  of  democratic 
Institutions  from  extremists  of  the  Right  and 
Left.  Trained  in  the  tJ.S.  or  under  U.S.  ad- 
visors in  their  own  countries,  possessed  of 
middle-class  values,  untainted  by  corrup- 
tion— these  men  have  been  singled  out  by 
U.S.  officials  like  Ambaasador-at-Large  W. 
Averell  Harrlman  as  cornerstones  of  future 
Latin  American  stability. 

And,  Indeed,  the  Marshal  remains  the  very 
antithesis  of  that  peculiar  blend  of  charisma 
and  brute  force  which  constitutes  the  suc- 
cessful caudillo's  image.  He  Is  a  humble, 
pensive  man  given  to  selX-deprecatlng  Jokes 
about  his  squat,  undistinguished  appear- 
ance. (Even  now  the  Marshal's  image  on  the 
screen  evokes  titters  of  laughter  among 
Rio  moviegoers.)  He  reads  widely  In  several 
languages  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moet 
distinguished  graduates  of  Brazil's  Superior 
War  College  ( the  so-called  Sorbonne  School ) . 
where  the  nation's  complex  economic,  social 
and  political  problems  are  subject  to  as 
thorough  an  analysis  as  problems  of  military 
command. 

During  the  twUight  hours  of  Goulart 's  rule 
It  was  CasteUo  Branco  who.  torn  between 
fealty  to  the  Constitution  and  disgust  with 
the  mounting  chaoe  and  leftward  drift  In 
evidence  around  him,  finally  came  down  on 
the  side  of  those  pressing  for  a  military  revo- 
lution, carrying  a  number  of  fence-sitting 
generals  along  with  him.  When  he  took 
office  as  President  In  April  1964,  it  was 
with  the  pledge  that  Brazil  would  soon 
return  to  popular  democratic  rule  and  stable 
economic  growth.  These  goals  were  to  be 
realized  by  a  series  of  drastic  reforms  which 
would  halt  spiralling  inflation,  curb  runaway 
spending  by  corrupt  bureaucrats,  tax  the 
rich  Into  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
country's  future  development,  and  assuage 
the  multitudinous  poor  with  programs  of 
better  education,  housing  and  land  reform. 
In  fact,  the  Marslial  was  proposing  to  do  in 
moderation  much  of  what  the  wild-eyed 
Goulart  had  been  threatening  to  do  in  excess. 

Professionals  themselves,  the  new  soldler- 
stateemen  called  upon  other  professionals, 
such  as  economist  Roberto  Ciimpoe.  to  man 
the  ramparts  of  reform.  In  came  U.S.  and 
International  Monetary  Fund  experts  to  ad- 
vise on  monetary  and  fiscal  pwlicies  Out 
went  the  old  and  discredited  politicians  in 
an  extensive  purge.  At  the  same  time,  the 
revolutionary  government  ended  official  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm  and  opened  the  door  to  close 
and  oordlal  relations  with  Washington.     The 


welcome  mat  went  out  to  foreign  Investors 
and  the  regime  let  it  be  luiown  that  th» 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Ignored  by  Ooulart,  was 
tM>w  considered  a  bulwark  of  hemLspheric 
solidarity. 

For  its  part,  Washington  could  not  have 
been  more  pleased.  It  had  become  a  cliche 
of  U.S.  opinion  that  If  reforms  were  not  soon 
carried  out  In  Brazil  by  responsible  elements. 
they  would  most  certainly  be  carried  out — 
and  in  the  moet  painful  manner — by  Irre- 
sponsible ones.  As  a  token  of  U.S.  esteem 
for  the  new  government,  the  State  Depart- 
ment promptly  promoted  Brazil  to  the  rank 
of  number  one  aid  recipient  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  U.S.  technicians  began  to  help  draft 
the  great  changes  that  were  to  be  made 

Certainly,  Brazil  had  been  crying  out  for 
change.  During  Ooulart's  last  months  in 
office.  Inflation  had  been  running  at  the  r.ite 
of  144  per  cent  a  year  and  economic  gro'Ath 
had  ground  to  a  virtual  halt.  Even  now  some 
60  p>er  cent  of  the  country's  rapidly  expand- 
ing population  of  85  million  people  Is  Ullttr- 
ate,  the  bulk  living  a  hand-to-mouth  exi.st- 
ence  outside  the  money  economy  altogether 
Although  three-flfth  of  all  Brazilians  make 
their  living  In  agriculture,  75  per  cent  of  the 
land  la  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  8  per 
cent  of  the  population,  while  the  nations 
rural  conditions  are  as  squalid  as  any  In  the 
Hemisphere.  And  the  luxury-loving  upper 
ciafisee.  alarmed  themfielvea  by  the  struct lurd 
inequities  and  social  ferment  around  them. 
have  been  shipping  their  capital  to  New  Yorl: 
and  Switzerland,  where  it  can  do  capit.il- 
hungry  Brazil  no  good  whatsoever. 

The  revolutionary  government's  reform 
program,  however,  was  shot  through  with 
contradictions  from  the  start.  It  soupht  to 
halt  Inflation  through  rigidly  enforced  aus- 
terity while  pledging  costly  improvements  in 
education,  housing  and  land  tenure  It 
promised  to  uphold  democracy  while  threat- 
ening, and  sometimes  imprisoning,  en- 
trenched and  powerful  elements  In  Brarillan 
society  and  proposing  drastic  changes  harm- 
ful to  their  interests.  It  toased  ovit  Goulart 
who  had  preached  radical  reform,  while  keep- 
ing In  office  the  Congress  which  had  so  suc- 
cessfully blocked  Ooulart's  program  iV 
sUU  sits.)  It  talked  of  a  new  deal  for  Brazil  s 
poor,  but  put  political  police  In  charee  of 
tl.elr  labor  unions,  banned  strikes,  and  put 
the  squeeze  on  wages  in  the  name  of  flpluint; 
Inflation.  It  also  has  allied  itself  with  p'  me 
of  the  most  conservative  elements  In  Braz;;- 
lan  politics. 

Last  October,  when  Castello  Branco  de- 
creed the  abolition  of  Brazil's  13  old  political 
parties,  those  politicians  who  had  not  beer. 
purged  by  military  tribunals  were  ordered 
to  group  themselves  Into  the  two  new  p.ir- 
ties  created  by  government  flat — the  govern- 
ment-backed ARENA  (National  Renovation 
Alliance)  and  the  MDB  (Brazilian  Demrxra- 
tic  Movement),  representing  the  loyal  op- 
position. Curiously.  Castello  Branco  chose 
to  build  the  new  ARENA  around  a  hard  ci  re 
of  politicians  belonging  to  the  old  UDN  !  Na- 
tional Democratic  Union),  which  had  been 
one  of  the  three  strongest  parlies  under  the 
old  system. 

This  was  curious  because  the  UDN  had 
been  the  party  of  conservative  and  tradi- 
tional interests  in  Brazil — the  party  of  Rlght- 
wlnglng  Carlos  Lacerda,  for  example,  the 
dynamic  ex-governor  of  Guanabara  state— 
and  It  seemed  strange  that  a  "revolutionary" 
government  committed  to  "drastic  reforms " 
would  purposefully  ally  Itself  with  such  iin- 
enthuslastlc  instruments.  But  the  generals 
were  also  In  revolt  against  the  twin  evil?  'f 
Communism  and  corruption,  each  of  v.1.;  h 
they  saw  emboflled  in  the  two  other  clom- 
nant  parties  of  the  old  system— the  Bra- 
zilian Labor  party  of  Ooulart  (PTB)  and  the 
Social  Democratic  party  of  ex-Presldent  Jus- 
cellno Kubltschek  (PSDi.  Hence  ARENA, 
which  was  after  all  to  be  the  majority  party. 


had  little  place  else  to  turn  except  to  the 
UDN. 

The  UDN,  of  course,  was  delighted.  It 
had  never  won  the  fruits  of  Brazil's  patron- 
age-rich Presidency  in  a  popular  contest,  and 
now  it  foresaw  not  only  obtaining  these  de- 
lectables  by  riding  khaki  coattails  but  sti- 
fling all  this  wild  talk  about  reforms. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  inflation  re- 
mains an  unsolved  problem,  the  economy 
continues  to  lag,  reforms  have  been  sabo- 
taged in  some  cases  and  slow  to  start  in 
others,  and  the  political  course  has  been  away 
from  rather  than  toward  the  restoration  of 
popular  democracy.  Perhaps  the  one  solid 
accomplishment  of  the  regime  has  been  thor- 
oughly to  debunk  the  notion  that  generals 
in.ike  good,  progressive  reformers. 

True,  two  years  is  a  short  time  in  which  to 
c jax  an  economy  as  vast  as  Brazil's  back 
from  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  11  has  been  am- 
ple time  for  the  regime  to  show  Us  colors. 
Tlie  battle  against  inflation,  which  contin- 
ues to  occupy  so  much  of  the  government's 
cucrgles.  Is  indicative.  Wage  rises  have 
lagged  behind  price  rises  by  government  de- 
sign, and  the  working  classes  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  official  austerity  measures.  Gener- 
al wage  levels  are  set  by  official  action,  but 
m  the  name  of  "free  enterprise"  the  govern- 
ment has  sovight  to  hold  down  prices 
through  "voluntary"  schemes. 

Time  and  again  Planning  Minister  Roberto 
Campos  has  issued  optimistic  statements  to 
the  effect  that  the  inflation  problem  has  very 
nearly  been  resolved,  and  time  and  again  the 
upward  swirl  of  prices  has  belied  his  op- 
timism. Retail  prices  rose  45  per  cent  In  1965 
by  one  authority's  count.  65  per  cent  by  an- 
other's. According  to  government  plans, 
prices  for  the  entire  year  1966  were  to  rise 
no  more  than  10  per  cent,  but  in  January 
alone  they  Jumped  5.1  per  cent,  against  a  4  8 
per  cent  rise  during  January  1965.  Quite 
naturally,  Brazilians  are  asking  what  all 
their  sacrifices  have  been  for. 

In  mId-Pebruary  an  opposition  deputy  rose 
In  the  Brazilian  Congress  to  recite  some  fig- 
ures ccmpiled  by  the  Getullo  Vargas  Foun- 
dation (Brazil's  most  reliable  data  gathenng 
organization).  Until  1963,  the  Foundation 
reported,  the  consumption  of  meat  in  Brazil 
was  250  grams  (a  little  over  half  a  pound) 
per  capita  a  week,  while  between  1964-1965 
this  average  fell  to  180  grams.  Milk  con- 
sumption In  the  same  periods  fell  from  one 
soupspoon  to  one  teaspoon  per  person  a  day. 
Bread  descended  from  100  grams  a  day  to  80 
grams  and  eggs  from  two  to  one  a  day  per 
person. 

The  people  have  literally  been  paying  with 
emptier  bellies  for  the  regime's  stabilization 
efforts.  But  since  most  of  the  old  laljor 
leaders,  who  were  allied  with  Goulart,  have 
been  Jailed,  exiled  or  removed  from  office,  and 
since  union  activities  are  now  under  the  con- 
trol of  political  police,  effective  channels  of 
worker  protest  have  been  silenced.  A  recent 
.nrlke  of  dock  workers  over  wages,  far  exam- 
ple, was  broken  up  by  government  troops. 

The  situation  might  be  understandable  if 
the  social  reforms  pledged  by  the  Castello 
Branco  government  were  being  carried 
through  as  promised.  But  except  in  the 
fields  of  banking  and  taxation,  where  far- 
reaching  reforms  have  been  Initiated  \i  not 
wholly  Implemented  (the  rich  are  actually 
being  threatened  with  Imprisonment  for  In- 
come-tax evasion,  though  no  one  is  yet 
known  to  have  spent  a  night  In  Jail  for  It) 
there  is  distressing  evidence  of  the  old  politi- 
cal run-around — the  gap  t»etween  promise 
and  performance — which  has  made  talk  of 
reform  In  this  country  the  special  province 
of  demagogues  in  years  pivst. 

In  the  case  of  land  reform,  for  example. 
the  government  has  effectively  overseen  the 
em.usculatlon  of  Its  own  program.  Under 
the  direction  of  Campos,  the  professional, 
the  land  reform  bill  was  designed  to  tax 
potentially  productive  but  unused  lands  on 


large  estates  at  progressively  higher  rates, 
the  aim  being  confiscation  zad  redistribu- 
tion to  the  landless  poor.  They  key  to  the 
bill's  enforcement  was  a  section  transferring 
taxing  powers  from  the  h.%tvds  of  state  and 
municipal  authorities,  where  they  had  tra- 
ditionally rested,  to  the  hands  of  Federal 
authorities,  where  they  would  be  effective. 
The  transfer  was  deemed  essential  because  in 
states  where  land  reform  really  counts,  local 
toucing  authorities  tend  to  be  In  the  pockets 
of  the  big  landowners. 

In  the  name  of  "states'  rights."  however, 
Castello  Branco's  conservative  allies  in  the 
UDN  objected  strenuously,  and  while  Camjjos 
was  out  of  the  country  the  tax-transfer  pro- 
vision was  quietly  removed  from  the  bill. 
Not  quietly  enough,  though,  because  mem- 
bers of  the  old  PSD  and  PTB  in  Congress 
caught  wind  of  what  was  going  on  and  glee- 
fully voted  the  original  taxing  scheme  back 
In  before  passing  the  bill.  A  slightly  em- 
barrassed Castello  Branco  then  issued  a  de- 
cree "temporarily"  returning  the  taxing  pow- 
ers to  state  and  municipal  authorities  "for 
administrative  reasons."'  And  there  they 
rest. 

Meanwhile,  conditions  in  the  poverty- 
stricken,  rural  Northeast  of  Brazil  continue 
to  fester.  One  VS.  official  recently  returned 
to  Rio  from  two  years  in  that  area  reports 
privately  that,  if  an>thlng.  conditions  are 
worse  than  in  the  past.  SUDENE.  the  much 
touted  Northciist  Development  Superintend- 
ence', is  said  to  be  almost  wholly  Ineffective 
in  its  work — a  bagun(;a.  as  the  Brazilians  say. 
meaning  an  impossible  bureaucratic  mess. 
This  is  the  same  Northeast  which  a  few  years 
back  was  the  subject  of  much  sensational 
attention  in  the  U.S.  p>ress  for  Its  grinding 
poverty  and  its  Communist-influenced  peas- 
ant leagues.  The  grinding  poverty  is  still 
there,  but  the  troublemakers  are  in  prison 
or  exiled — hardly  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the 
"new  stability." 

Since  the  policies  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment have  made  eating  difficult  and  vot- 
ing in  popular  elections  next  to  Impossible, 
and  since  Briizilians  are  fond  of  doing  both. 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Castello  Branco 
regime  has /ailed  to  arouse  any  notable  en- 
thuslitsm  among  the  people.  Accordingly, 
the  Marshal  himself  has  taken  to  posing  as 
a  sort  of  modern-dre.ss  Corlolanus.  refusing 
to  pander  to  the  popular  will  while  studiously 
rigging  the  nation's  political  system  to  Insure 
that  the  popular  will  cannot  be  expressed. 

In  a  series  of  three  so-called  "Institutional 
Acts,"  the  government  has  armed  Itself  with 
dictatorial  powers,  ci-ushing  several  of  the  old 
political  parties,  providing  for  the  Indirect 
election  of  the  President  and  state  governors, 
and  In  other  ways  overriding  the  Constitu- 
tion to  assrure  the  continuation  of  revolution- 
ary rule,  at  least  through  the  next  Presiden- 
tial term  ending  in  March  1971. 

According  to  the  new  schedule,  state  gover- 
nors will  be  elected  by  their  respective  legis- 
latures on  September  3  of  this  year  (."!ome- 
what  of  an  irony,  since  state  "leglslatxires 
have  been  recently  criticized  by  the  regime 
for  belCg  Infested  with  corruption  i ;  the 
Presideiit  of  the  Republic  will  be  elected  by 
Congress  on  Octol>er  8;  and  direct  popular 
elections  will  be  held  for  Federal  senators 
and  deputies  and  state  deputies  on  Novem- 
ber 15. 

The  prospect,  of  course.  Is  for  a  divided 
g<ivernment.  since  the  old  Congress  Is  bound 
to  appoint  a  President  loyal  to  the  revolution 
(I.e.,  agreeable  to  the  military),  while  the 
people  are  expected  to  vote  In  a  new  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  In  the  opposition.  But 
the  regime  has  many  cards  to  play  and  does 
not  appear  overly  concerned  about  the  pros- 
p>ect  Under  the  Institutional  Acts  its  pow- 
ers to  purge  "subversives"  and  "corrupt  ele- 
ments '  are  vast.  Very  early  In  the  revolu- 
tion Congress  wiia  picked  clean  of  such  un- 
desirables, and  the  process  is  now  goiiig  for- 
ward at  the  state  legislature  level.    Military 


"boards  of  inquiry"  are  still  In  operation 
throughout  the  country,  and  thus  far  about 
500  Brazilians  i  Including  all  three  living  ex- 
I'residents)  have  had  their  political  rights 
suspended  for  10  years  while  some  3.600 
others  have  been  purged  from  Federal  or 
state  office. 

It  is  likely,  then,  that  the  range  of  candi- 
dates open  to  popular  approval  will  fall 
within  bounds  considered  "decent"  by  the 
authorities.  And  the  power  to  purge  will 
continue  even  after  the  new  Congress  is  In- 
stalled— a  sword  of  Damocles  over  obstruc- 
tionists. Finally,  there  Is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  current  government  from  Issuing 
a  Fourth  Institutional  Act  tossing  out  con- 
gressional elections  or  even  abolishing  Con- 
gress itself  altogether. 

About  the  only  thing  that  can  seriously 
disrupt  the  government's  progrann  Is  a  fall- 
ing out  within  the  military  Itself,  a  matter 
widely  talked  about  in  Rio.  along  with  ru- 
mors of  another  golpe.  but  discreetly  played 
down,  thus  far.  by  military  top  brass. 
.Should  hard-lu-ing.  hard-lining  General  Ar- 
tur Costa  e  Silva  patch  his  differences  with 
Castello  Branco  and  gain  the  ARENA  nomi- 
nation for  president,  he  is  expected  to  assure 
the  Armed  Forces  better  prty.  the  people  a 
relaxation  of  current  austerity  measures,  and 
the  "corrupt  and  subversive  elements." 
whom  the  hard-liners  have  been  out  to  get 
much  rougher  treatment  than  they  have 
received  from  Castello  Branco  in  the  past. 

The  War  Minister  has  been  much  quoted 
f<jr  his  famed  response  to  a  senator  who 
congratulated  him  on  his  political  strength: 
I  am  not  strong.  Senator,  but  my  party  is" 
I  meaning  the  Army).  B\it  there  seems  to 
l^.ave  been  more  bravado  than  substance  to 
this  remark  CasteUo  Branco  and  the  Sor- 
txjnne  School  are  said  to  distrust  him  on  the 
grounds  of  economic  ignorance.  Imptxlslve- 
ness  and  general  immoderation  (the  general 
likes  to  bet  on  the  ponies  and  Is  the  type  of 
{unloving  Latin  who  wears  dark  glasses  into 
the  shadiest  night  spots). 

In  fact,  the  President  Is  said  to  have  told 
lii.s  War  Minister  that  he  will  not  have 
ARENA'S  nomination  unless  he  pledges  to 
keep  Campos  and  agrees  to  a  scheme  for  uni- 
fying the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  F^3rce  under  a 
single  ministry  of  defense  General  Coeta  e 
Silva  has  so  far  been  unwilling  to  promise 
these  things  But  never  mind.  Tlie  next 
President  may  well  be  none  other  than  Hum- 
berto  Castello  Branco  himself,  who,  when  the 
time  is  ripe,  is  expected  by  some  to  renounce 
his  previous  renunciation  of  another  term 
and  patriotically  heed  the  call  to  continued 
national  service 

Whichever  general  finally  wins,  it  seems 
clear  that  somewhere  along  the  line  the 
projrresslve.  reform-minded  new  military  class 
got  lost  in  the  political  shuffle.  For  this 
reason  it  seemed  strange  for  retiring  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  Lincoln  Gordon  ( now 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-.'iJneri- 
raii  AfTairsi  to  heap  praise  upon  the  CasteUo 
Branco  government  before  the  Senate  For- 
elen  Relations  Committee  earlier  this  year 
and  declare,  'I  think  they  have  made  tre- 
mendous headway  "  In  so  saying,  he  per- 
petuated a  myth  that  was  badly  tarnished 
from  the  start.  For  professionally  trained, 
life-long  soldiers  make  poor  saviors  of 
democracy,  particularly  from  an  internal 
threat,  in  any  society.  And  as  social  revolu- 
tionaries in  Brazil  they  obvlou.>ily  have  a  long 
way  to  go 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thiiik 
it  IS  a  very  penetrating  letter.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate,  particularly  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, give  it  very  careful  consideration 

As  the  Senate  knows,  I  highly  disap- 
prove of  the  course  of  action  that  was 
taken  by  the  Branco  government.  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  justified  as  far  as 
supporting  constitutional  go\ernment  is 
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concerned  That  has  a  bearing  on  what 
I  think  our  relationships  to  Brazil  should 
be  by  way  of  loans  and  grants  and  other 
forms  of  aid. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record 
an  article  written  by  George  Natanson, 
published  in  the-  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
March  13.  1966.  entitled  "Guatemala 
Elections  Solved  No  Problems." 

There  beln^'  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Guatemala    Elections   Solved  No   Problfms 
(By  George  Natanson) 

Guatemala  Cfty. — The  Guatemalan  presi- 
dential elections  held  here  last  Sunday  have 
settled  none  of  the  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  endemic   to   this  country. 

If  anything,  the  situation  here  has 
worsened. 

Under  the  military  regime  which  has  gov- 
erned Guatemala  for  the  last  three  y^ars 
there  has  been  some  semblance  of  political 
stability — even  if  it  was  maintained  through 
repression  and  the  Iron  flst.  But  accusa- 
tions of  electoral  fraud  from  all  three  partic- 
ipating parties  and  irresponsible  threats  of 
violence  emanating  from  the  country's  politi- 
cal leaders,  military  and  civil  alike,  have 
obviously  brought  Guatemala  to  the  brink 
of  chaos. 

NO  OmCIAL  RESULTS 

still,  no  official  results  have  been  an- 
nounced. Instead,  the  three  contesting  par- 
ties. Including  the  official  party,  have  lashed 
out  at  each  other,  threatened  to  take  their 
partisans  to  the  streets,  and  have  claimed 
victory  for  themselves  while  declaring  they 
will  recognize  no  results  other  than  their 
own. 

Added  to  the  muddle  Is  the  jumble  of  the 
radically  conflicting  returns  which  each 
party  has  released.  This  has  led  to  a  student 
declaration  made  Friday  morning  that  If 
the  Issue  is  not  settled  by  Tuesday  night, 
university  students  here  will  declare  a  strike 
and  take  to  the  streets.  These  developments 
clearly  raise  the  possibility  of  a  disastrous 
civil  war. 

At  best  the  Guatemalan  people  can  expect 
little  from  the  party  that  eventually  wins 
control  of  the  country.  This  includes  the 
military  party  which  might  manage  to  re- 
main In  power. 

A  study  of  the  platforms  of  all  three  con- 
testing parties  In  last  Svinday's  race  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  none  has  an  ideologi- 
cal base.  All  make  vague  promises  of  ur- 
gently needed  social  and  economic  reforms, 
but  pledge  that  the  old  order  of  Gviatemala's 
government  structure  will  undergo  no 
change.  > 

No  matter  which  faction  eventually  takes 
power.  Guatemala's  leadership  will  remain 
essentially  unchanged. 

Even  leaders  of  the  so-called  mildly  leftist 
Revolutionary  Party  (PR)  blanche  at  the 
mention  of  agrarian  reforms,  probably  the 
most  pressing  Issue  which  confronts  this 
country's  new  government. 

"In  tilts  respect  we  are  ultra-conserva- 
tive." said  Gregorlo  Prem.  member  of  the 
Revolutionary  Party  and  one  of  the  few  can- 
didates for  Congress  whose  victory  is  believed 
assured. 

In  an  Interview  with  The  Times.  Prem 
declared:  'With  the  PR  in  power,  we  will  not 
touch  any  privately  held  lands  (it  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  75 'r  of  Guatemala's 
arable  and  acces.slble  land  is  owned  by  27 
frtmllles).  Instead,  we  can  open  vast  land 
tracts  owned  by  the  government  and  encour- 
age migration." 

While  the  plan  has  practical  merit  It  calls 
for  large  outlays  of  money,  believed  to  be 
beyond  Guatemala's  financial  capabilties. 
Prem  made  no  suggestion  that  the  PR  had 
any  detailed  plan  for  financing  its  agrarian 


program.  Like  many  other  members  of  his 
party.  Prem  Is  among  Guatemala's  Utrgest 
landowners. 

ISSUE    IX)DCED 

When  control  of  the  Guatemalan  armed 
forces  was  broached.  Prem  said  with  an  un- 
easy laugh.  "I  don't  think  the  party  wants 
to  get  Involved  in  that  issue      It's  too  hot." 

Their  program  appears  to  have  been  written 
to  allay  the  fears  of  the  country's  business- 
men rather  than  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
social  and  economic  problems  which  beset 
the  nation  But  however  mild  the  platform 
might  be.  the  two  remaining  parties  go  fur- 
ther to  the  right  with  conservative  principles 
of  tight  credit,  strict  Inflationary  controls, 
wage  ceilings,  a  free  price  market  and  tightly 
controlled  labor. 

Above  all.  both  the  official  Institutional 
Dem<xTalic  Party  (PIDi  and  the  National 
Liberation  Movement  ( MLN )  have  a  cam- 
paign of  anil-communism;  both  PID  and 
MLN  accuse  the  PR  of  Communist  leaninps. 
It  is  generally  agreed  a.mong  diplomatic  ob- 
servers here  that  Communist  elements  in 
Ciuatemala  are  few  in  number  and  totally 
lacking  in  popular  svipport.  It  is  believed 
that  even  if  a  popular  uprising  were  to  occur 
here  as  post-election  confusion  becomes  more 
chaotic,  the  Communists  could  do  little  more 
than  contribute  to  the  general  chaos. 

Many  observers  here  believe  the  anil-Com- 
munist campaign  has  helped  rather  than 
harmed  the  Communists,  first  by  crediting 
them  with  powers  they  do  not  have,  and 
secondly  by  gliing  communism  publicity  It 
could  never  have  otherwise  received. 

Politics  in  Guatemala  appears  to  be  bent 
more  on  instilling  fear  in  the  people  than  on 
encouraging  hope  All  parties.  Including  the 
government,  are  contributing  to  electoral 
confusion. 

TTie  way  is  seemingly  being  paved  for  a 
small  band  of  ragged.  Ignorant  Communist 
guerrillas  whose  only  strength  lies  in  the 
growing  hopelessness  here  to  reap  rewards  of 
sympathy  and  hope  from  an  apathetic  and 
dlsUiusioned  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  18,  1966. 
entitled  "Twenty-eight  In  Guatemala 
Reported  Slain  by  Police  in  Peralta's 
Regime." 

There  being  no  objection,  th.  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twenty -EIGHT  in  Guatemala  Reported  Slain 
BY   Police  in   Peralta's  Regime 

Gu.ATEiviALA.  July  17.— Twenty-elght  Guate- 
malan students  and  leftists,  missing  since 
their  arrest  in  February  and  March,  were 
shot  by  firing  squads  of  the  head  of  the  for- 
mer military  government,  Col.  Enrique  Per- 
alta  Azurdia.  two  former  police  agents  told 
the  University  Students  Assoc. ation  last 
night. 

Among  the  victims,  the  association  was 
told,  were  the  former  Communist  party 
leader.  Victor  Manuel  Gutierrez;  the  former 
farm  labor  leader.  Leonardo  Castillo  Flores. 
and  Fernando  Arce  Behrens.  a  law  student 
on   vacation  from  the  University  of  Mexico. 

Tlie  former  police  agents,  whose  identity 
WIS  withheld,  said  the  three  men  were  tor- 
tured in  the  police  headquarters  in  the 
capital,  then  driven  to  a  military  base  near 
Pacific  coast  and  shot.  Their  bodies  were 
sewn  Into  burlap  sacks  and  dropped  Into 
the  ocean  from  an  army  transport  plane, 
according  to  the  Informants. 

The  former  policemen  also  told  the  a.s- 
soclation.  which  has  been  conducting  an 
Investigation  of  missing-persons  cases  since 
March,  that  "many  others'"  besides  the  "28 
people  known  to  be  missing  were  also  killed 
by  the  police. 
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Those  killed  were  said  to  Include  Kris  Yon 
Cerna,  the  niece  of  the  guerrilla  leader, 
Marco  Antonio  Yon  Sosa,  and  Eunice  Cam- 
piran  de  Agullar  Mora,  wife  of  a  Mexican 
student  David  Agullar  Mora,  who  disappeared 
after  his  capture  In  Guatemala  last  Decem- 
ber She  had  come  to  Guatemala  to  search 
for  her  hu.sband  Both  young  women  were 
said  to  liave  been  beaten  to  death  with  club.s 
and  buried  in  shallow  graves  near  the  Za- 
capa  military  base. 

The  former  police  agents  told  the  student 
association's  Investigators  that  most  of  the 
police  killings  had  been  ordered  by  Alberto 
Barrios,  who  was  ciiief  of  the  Judicial  police 
under  the  former  military  regime.  He  is 
believed  to  be  outside  Guatemala. 

In  another  development,  the  guerrilla 
organi/.atlon  Retx'I  Armed  Forces  declared 
war  anew  against  the  Guatemalan  army  de- 
spite the  advent  of  a  civilian  Cjovernmeiu 
under  President  Julio  Cesar  Mendez  M'  n- 
tenegro,  who  w.is  inaugurated  July  1.  In  .\ 
statement  Issued  la.st  night  and  signed  by 
the  rebels'  24-year-old  commander,  L.u.s 
Turclos,  and  their  political  adviser.  Bernardo 
Alvarado  Monzon.  the  leftist  guerrilla.s  jit 
their   policy   toward    the   new   Governniem 

The  statement  said  that  "despite  the  popu- 
lar extraction  of  the  new  regime,  the  army 
retains  most  of  the  effective  power."  "Tlie 
Ciuatemalan  Army  is  still  the  same  reaction- 
ary tool  of  native  plutocracy  and  foreign 
companies  and  therefore  must  be  fought 
to  the  bitter  end."  it  added. 

The  statement,  while  avoiding  any  direct 
challenge  to  President  Mendez.  said  in  effect 
that  tlie  guerrillas  were  not  grlng  to  fold 
their  tents  and  go  home.  But.  there  h..s 
been  no  significant  guerrilla  action  sinre 
the  new  Government  was  inaugurated. 

To  many,  the  rebels'  statement  reflected 
their  apparent  dilemma  with  respect  to  the 
new  Government.  Their  criticism  of  the 
Peralta  regime  as  unconstitutional  and 
rightist  cannot  be  used  against  Pre.sidfn; 
Mendez.  who  won  election  against  the  Pi-r- 
alta  forces. 

But  the  guerrillas  apparently  feel  that 
their  movement  remains  necessary  and  wi:i 
die  if  It  becomes  inactive.  Hence  their 
attack  specifically  on  the  army,  not  the 
civilian  Government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  under  date  of  July  14. 
1966.  entitled  "Argentine  Junta  Weighs 
U.S.  Stand — Delay  In  Recognition  Said 
To  Puzzle  Ongania  Regime." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRi), 
as  follows; 

Argentine     Junta     Weighs     US.     Stand — 

Delay     in     Recognition     Said    To    Puzzu: 

Ongania  Regime 

(By  H.  J.  Maidenberg) 

Bi'iNos  Aires,  July  13. — Preoccupation 
with  Argentina's  standing  abroad  dominated 
the  first  cabinet  meeting  of  the  new  military 
Cjoveriiment  today. 

The  delay  in  tlie  recognition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  United  States  is  said  to  l)e 
puzzling  members  of  the  junta  that  over- 
threw the  elected  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Arturo  U.  Illia  June  28. 

"We  thought  the  Pentagon  favored  a  gr.^i.d 
anti-Communist  alliance  between  the  mil- 
iary Governments  of  Brazil  and  Argentina.' 
a  Government  House  aide  said. 

Although  recognition  Is  expected  shortly. 
aides  of  President  Juan  Carlos  Ongania  ari? 
reliably  reported  to  be  more  concerned  with 
the  refinancing  of  about  $600-milllou  of  Ar- 
gentina's over-all  foreign  debt  of  tS.!-  billioa 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 


A  high  Government  mission  was  to  have 
left  this  Friday  for  the  United  States  and 
Europe  to  seek  the  financing,  but  the  trip 
was  postponed  pending  recognition  from 
Washington.  Officials  here  believe  recogni- 
tion has  been  delayed  because  of  articles  in 
the  foreign  press  concerning  the  extremist 
views  of  several  memlx'rs  of  the  regime. 

MEETS   JEWISH   LE.\DERS 

■yesterday.  President  Ongania  received  a 
group  of  Je^eh  leaders  and  sought  to  cill 
the  uneasiness  in  the  haif-mlllion-member 
Jewish  community  over  the  extreme  right- 
wing  complexion  of  the  new  military  regime, 
which  Includes  several  persons  with  anti- 
Semitic  reputations.  Notable  among  them 
are  the  Presidents  brother-in-law,  Enrique 
Green,  a  retired  navy  captain,  who  was  given 
a  high  police  poet,  and  Gen  Eduardo  Argen- 
tino  Senorans,  now  head  of  the  Secret 
Service. 

•^The  Jewish  leaders  declined  to  comment 
on  their  30-mlnute  meeting  at  Government 
House  beyond  saying  that  they  were  "very 
pleased"  and  that  the  Presidents  aides  were 
preparing  a  statement.  The  statement,  after 
stressing  the  need  for  unity,  concluded : 

■  As  a  practicing  Catholic  and  President  of 
Argentina,  It  Is  my  sincere  decision  to  stim- 
ulate the  generous  efforts  of  all  citizens  for 
the  common  good.  We  will  proceed  to  fight 
extremism,  whether  of  right  or  left,  that  may 
threaten  the  peace  and  labors  of  our  peo- 
ple." 

JEWISH  LEADERS   LISTED 

The  Jewish  group  Included  Isaac  Goldberg. 
Gregorlo  Palgon  and  ZIon  Cohen  Imach.  lead- 
ers of  the  Delegation  of  Argentine  Jewish 
A.^soclatlons;  Egon  Glucksmann.  President 
of  the  Argentine  B'nal  Brlth,  and  Rabbi 
David  Kahame  and  Tobias  Kamensteln.  heads 
of  the  Argentine  Jewish  Mutual  Aid  Society. 

None  of  the  leaders  cared  to  discuss  a  meet- 
tr.i;  held  Monday  between  the  new  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  Enrique  Martinez  Paz,  and 
the  secretary  general  of  the  anti-.Semitlc 
T.tcuara  terrorist  group.  Patricio  Errecalte 
Pueyrredon.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a 
Ip;uler  of  the  Tacuara  (which  means  lance  in 
.Spanish)  had  visited  Government  House 
since  the  group  was  founded   in   1958. 

After  conferring  with  the  Interior  Min- 
ister, Mr.  ESrecalte  told  reporters,  "The  mil- 
itary revolution  has  begun,  founded  on  the 
ashes  of  the  liberal  system."  He  would  not 
dlclosc  what  had  been  discussed,  but  de- 
clared: "Tacuara  unreeerredly  supports  the 
p.^trlotlc    efforts    of   the   Government." 

Some  observers  thought  Mr.  Errecalte  had 
sought  the  release  of  three  members  of  his 
group  who  were  sentenced  last  month  for  the 
murder  of  a  Jewish  student  two  years  ago 
Tlie  sentences  were  the  first  Imposed  on 
Tacuara  members. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  commented  upon  my  disapproval 
of  American  recognition  policy  vis-a-vis 
Argentina  In  a  speech  which  I  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  yesterday  I 
think  that  it  was  a  grievous  policy  mis- 
lake  on  the  part  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, in  the  same  class  of  mistake 
that  the  Johnson  administration  made 
when  It  recognized  the  military  junta  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

As  we  continue  this  policy  we  are  los- 
ing friends  among  the  rank-and-file 
masses  of  people  of  one  Latin  American 
country  after  another  because  it  is  an- 
other demonstration  of  our  really  not 
supporting  freedom  In  Latin  America 
when  ve  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the 
test  of  supporting  freedom.  Too  fre- 
quently I  have  heard  it  said  that  when 
the  chips  of  freedom  are  down  in  Latin 
America,   the   United   States   turns   its 


back,  walks  Ln  the  direction  of  embracing 
totalitarianism  in  the  form  of  one  mDi- 
tary  junta  after  another. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  'in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
July  20,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CX)NPlRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  July  19.  1966: 

Department  or  the  Treasukt 

Winthrop  Knowlton.  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tlesday,  Ji  ly  19,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto 
liberty:  only  use  not  liberty  jor  an  occa- 
sion to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one 
another. — GalatiansS:  13. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  men.  who 
art  ever  seeking  entrance  into  our  llve^, 
forever  knocking  at  the  door  of  our 
hearts — we  open  our  spirits  to  Thee  in 
prayer  this  moment. 

■We  pray  humbly  and  sincerely  for  our 
country — this  land  where  we  can  speak 
our  minds  without  fear,  where  we  can 
pray  as  we  choose  and  where  we  can 
elect  those  who  govern  us.  May  she 
now  and  ever  be  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

We  pray  also  for  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world — the  oppressed  people  of  our 
planet.  Grant  that  they  may  keep  alive 
their  outreach  for  liberation  and  may  we 
as  a  nation  of  free  people  play  our  full 
part  in  bringing  light  to  those  who  sit 
In  darkness,  and  those  who  walk  through 
tlie  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death — may 
the  consciousness  of  Thy  presence  bring: 
courEtge  to  endure  and  strength  to 
overcome. 

During  these  (ryinp  days  help  us  to 
think  clearly,  to  make  decisions  wisely 
and  to  courageously  do  what  is  right  and 
good  for  all.  Above  all  may  we  put  our 
trust  in  Thee  and  keep  this  faith  as  long 
as  we  live.  In  the  Master's  name  we 
pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


THE  LATE  HON.  JAMES  BUTLER 
HARE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  rev1.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  announce  to  the  House  the  pass- 
ing of  one  of  our  distinguished  former 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  Jame,«  B.  Hare. 
Mr.  Hare  represented  the  Third  South 
Carolina  District  in  the  8Jst  Congress. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  and 
illustrious  father,  the  Honorable  Butler 
B.  Hare,  who  served  in  the  Congress  for 
more  than  16  years. 

James  Butler  Hare  was  born  in  Saluda, 
S C.  September  4.  1918.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  in  Saluda  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Newberry  College  in  1939.  In 
1941  he  did  po.^tpraduate  work  at 
Erskine  College  in  Dtie  West.  S C,  He 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  Augu.<=t  1940 
and  was  released  to  inactive  duly  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  as  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  January  1946  with  32  months 
in  the  Pacific  theater.  He  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Midway.  Guadalcanal, 
Munda.  Bougainville.  Philippines,  and 
Okinawa.  Mr.  Hare  was  graduated  from 
the  law  school  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  in  1947  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  the  same  year.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  m  Saluda.  S.C.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hare  was  elected  as  a  Democrat 
to  the  81st  Congre.ss,  January  3,  1949,  to 
January  3.  1950.  He  was  recalled  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  U.S.  Navy  January  1, 
1950,  and  served  as  law  specialist  until 
released  to  inactive  duty  as  a  commander 
in  May  1952.  He  then  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Saluda. 

Since  1952  he  was  a.ssociat.ed  with  his 
renowned  father  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  Saluda.  S  C.  He  is  survived  by  his 
mother  and  his  father  and  by  his  lovely 
and  charming  wife.  Margaret. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  here  to- 
day remember  with  admiration  and 
affection  Adm.  Robert  Hayne  Hare,  the 
only  brother  of  Congressman  Hare,  who 
served  here  with  such  distinction  as  an 
officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy  representing  the 
Navy  before  the  Congress.  Admiral 
Hare  is  presently  stationed  in  the 
Pentagon. 

James  Butler  Hare  passed  away 
quietly  in  Columbia.  S.C.  Saturday 
moniing  and  was  interred  yesterday  in 
his  hometown.  Saluda.  S.C.  Mr.  Hare  is 
remembered  here  with  the  highest  of 
esteem  and  respect  as  a  great  public 
servant,  a  great  lawyer,  and  a  Christian 
gentleman  epitomizing  the  traditions, 
heritages,  and  ideals  of  our  beloved 
Southland.  He  was  associated  with  a 
family  that  served  this  Nation  in  peace 
and  in  war  with  fidelity,  courage,  and 
Integrity  that  nu^sht  well  be  emulated 
during  the.se  times  of  the  Vietnamese 
struggle  for  freedom  in  which  this  Nation 
is  deeply  committed. 

James  Butler  Hare.  Adm.  Robert 
HavTie  Hare,  and  their  distinguished 
father.  Congressman  Butler  B.  Hare,  are 
connected  with  some  of  the  greatest 
patriots  in  the  history  of  South  Carolina 
and  indeed  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Gen.  M.  C  Butler,  a  Confeder- 
ate  major   general,   U.S.   Senator,   and 
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major  general  In  the  U.S.  Army.  Is  typi- 
cal of  their  illustrious  forebears. 
Pierce  Butler,  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  later  fell  in  Mexico  at  thi-  head 
of  the  famous  Palmetto  Regiment,  Is  an- 
other famous  American,  after  whom  this 
great  and  noble  family  patterned  their 
hopes,  their  lives,  and  aspirations. 
James  B.  Hare  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  me  as  friend,  a  dedicated  Amer- 
ican, and  a  devoted  South  Carolinian. 

Mrs.  Dorn.  my  family,  and  my  mother, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Saluda 
County,  and  countless  friends  here  and 
throughout  South  Carolina  join  me  In 
an  expre.ssion  of  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  James  B.  Hare,  to  Congressman  and 
Mrs.  Butler  B.  Hare,  and  to  Adm,  Robert 
Hayne  Hare. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carollns  IMr. 
GettysI. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  \;ould 
like  to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  Dorn],  in  exore.ss- 
ing  regret  at  the  passing  of  James  B. 
Hare,  my  good  friend  and  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  He  was  an  Illustri- 
ous son  of  an  illustrious  father,  and  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences to  his  family. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  and  former  Repre- 
sentative to  the  US.  Congress  passed 
away  on  Saturday.  July  16.  1966.  James 
Butler  Hare  served  as  Representative 
from  the  Thnd  Congressional  District  of 
South  Carolina  from  1949  until  1951.  He 
was  the  son  of  Butler  Black  Hare,  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  Congress  from 
1925  to  1933  and  again  from  1939  to  1947. 
who  is  still  liviiiR  and  will  be  91  years 
old  this  November. 

James  Butler  Hare  served  In  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  World  War  II  from  1940 
until  1946  and  participated  in  the  Bat- 
tles of  Midway,  Guadalcanal.  Munda. 
Bougainville.  Philippines,  and  Okinawa, 
with  a  total  of  32  months  in  the  Pacific 
theater.  He  was  released  from  the  Navy 
holding  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Newberry  Col- 
lege in  1939.  did  postgraduate  work  at 
Erskine  College,  and  became  an  attorney 
in  his  native  city  of  Saluda.  S.C..  upon 
graduation  from  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  and  admit- 
tance to  the  bar  in  1947.  He  served  as 
a  membei-  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  He  was 
recalled  to  active  duty  from  1950  to  1952 
in  the  US  Navy  where  he  served  with 
distinction  as  a  law  specialist  and  was 
released  a*  a  commander. 

James  Butler  Hare  impressed  me  with 
his  courtesy  and  kindness  to  others  and 
his  extremely  likable  personality.  He 
was  a  credit  to  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  I  am  proud  to  honor  him  and 
his  outstandms  record  as  a  native  son. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grieved 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
James  B.  Hare,  one  of  our  distinguished 
former  colleagues  and  a  dear  friend.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  James 
Hare   when    he   represented    the   Third 


District  of  South  Carolina  In  the  81st 
Congress  and  to  enjoy  a  warm  friendship 
with  him.  Congressman  Hare  served  his 
district  with  distinction  and  ability.  He 
comes  from  a  family  of  dedicated  and 
loyal  Americans  who  have  given  long  and 
able  service  to  our  Nation.  His  father  is 
the  Honorable  Butler  B.  Hare,  with 
whom  I  also  had  the  privilege  and  great 
pleasure  of  serving  in  Congress  and  who 
is  still  living. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  here  today  will 
also  remember  with  affection  Congress- 
man Hare's  brother.  Adm.  Robert  Hayne 
Hare,  who  served  here  with  great  ability 
representing  the  U.S.  Navy  in  Congress 
and  who  is  now  in  the  Pentagon. 

I  con.sider  it  a  privilege  to  add  my 
prai.se  to  his  memory,  and  I  extend  my 
condolences,  as  a  longtime  friend,  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  pa.ssing  of  the  Honorable 
James  B.  Hare. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ECONOMIC        OPPORTUNITY        ACT 
AMENDMENTS    OP     1966 

Mr  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  <H.  Res.  923.  Rept.  No.  1707) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.    Res   923 

Ri'solicd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
re.solutlon  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH  R. 
151111  to  provide  for  continued  progre.s.s  in 
the  Nation's  war  on  poverty.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  eight  hours 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con.sidera- 
tion  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  With  such  amendments  as  m.ay  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  pa.ssage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 


CHICAGO     HOMEBUILDERS     BEING 
FORCED  OUT  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
economy  is  experienciitg  a  serious  crisis 
due  to  the  very  light  money  market  and 
the  drying  up  of  mortgage  money.  We 
are  again  witne.ssing  the  alarming  situa- 


tion of  the  homebulldlng  Industry  taking 
the  briuit  of  restrictive  monetary  policy. 
This  Industry.  Mr.  Speaker,  provides 
homes  for  our  American  citizens  and 
provides  himdreds  of  thousands  of  job.s. 
Now  we  see  the  mortgage  market  col- 
lapsing, meaning  no  new  fimds  for  pro- 
spective homeowners;  we  are  beginnmu' 
to  see  thousands  of  laborers  of  the  home- 
building  indiistry.  plumbers,  carpenters, 
electricians,  and  roofers  being  forced  out 
of  work.  The  suppliers  of  the  home- 
building  Industry,  such  as  the  lumber 
dealers  and  building  contractors,  are  be- 
ing severely  pinched  by  the  mortgage  .sit- 
uation. 

The  Home  Builders  of  Chicago  have 
written  me  expressing  their  deep  con- 
cern over  the  present  mortgage  cmm.s 
The  president  of  the  Home  Builders  As- 
.sociation  of  Chicagoland.  Mr.  GeorLo 
Arquilla.  told  me: 

A  substantial  number  more  bullder.s  :n 
the  Chicago  Metropolitan  area  will  be  turcea 
out  of  business,  in  addition  to  those  vilvi 
have  already  had  to  terminate  their  busi- 
nesses. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  al- 
ready served  notice  on  Congress  and  the 
Nation  that  they  will  do  nothing  to  aid 
the  housing  industry.  If  we  are  to  pro- 
vide aid  for  the  homeowning  public, 
Congress  must  take  action  and  force  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  act.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  report  out  force- 
ful legislation  to  correct  the  cripplir.u 
of  the  homebuilding  Industry  and  that 
the  House  act  quickly  to  help  the  public 


A    BILL    TO    PROHIBIT    PICKETING 

WITHIN  500  FEET  OF  ANY  CHURCH 

IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hou,h'  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  liav- 
ing  prepared  and  hope  to  be  able  to  in- 
troduce tomorrow  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
hibit picketing  within  500  feet  of  any 
church  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Committee  on 
the  Di-strict  of  Columbia  will  act  expe- 
ditiously on  this  legislation. 

1  have  voted  for  every  civil  right.',  bill 
during  the  18  years  I  have  been  here 
But  I  believe  picketing  a  wedding  lia.s 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  civil  lights. 
especially  when  the  participants  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recall  being  berated  and 
vilified  when  I  called  Castro  a  Commu- 
nist in  the  early  days  of  the  Cuban  rev- 
olution. This  Stokely  Carmichael  i.s 
certainly  following  the  Communist  tra- 
dition and  I  believe  time  will  prove,  be- 
yond any  shadow  of  doubt,  that  he  i.s 
influenced  by  the  CommunisUs  and  is 
probably  one  of  the  Communist  leader.'^ 
in  this  counti-y. 

I  feel  it  is  time  that  Congress  should 
stand  up  and  be  counted  and  show  this 


fellow  that  he  Is  not  lunning  the  United 
States. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this 
bill  will  be  passed  before  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust. 


DESIGNATING  NOVEMBER  27  TO 
DECEMBER  1.  1966,  AS  NATIONAL 
DAIRY  FARMERS  COOPERATIVES 
WEEK 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  resolution  designat- 
ine  November  27  to  December  1.  1966,  as 
National  Dairy  Farmers  Cooperatives 
Week.  This  is  in  commemoration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation. 

Prior  to  my  election  to  Congress,  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  for  14  years  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  a  daii-y  cooperative  in 
Wisconsin.  As  such,  I  had  two  prime 
responsibilities. 

First,  our  association  represented  its 
farmer  members  in  price  negotiations 
with  milk  dealers.  This  also  included 
appearance  at  Federal  milk  market  order 
hearings. 

Second,  we  provided  the  dealers  in  our 
home  community  of  Racine,  Wis,,  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  milk  at  all  times. 
When  one  recognizes  that  the  production 
of  milk  varies  by  25  percent  or  more  dur- 
ing the  year,  this  at  times  became  a  real 
challenge  to  us. 

These  two  items  are  mentioned  here 
because,  in  my  mind,  they  typify  the  role 
of  dairy  cooperatives  throughout  our 
country. 

They  have  represented  the  majority  of 
America's  dairy  farmers.  In  efforts  to  ob- 
tain an  adequate  return  for  their  prod- 
uct. While  this  return  is  below  par— 
or  parity— it  would  be  much  lower  with- 
out the  dairy  cooperative's  efforts. 

Along  with  this,  they  have  provided 
a  constant  supply  of  dairy  products  at 
reasonable  cost  for  the  consumer. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
recot;nize  this  contribution  made  by  the 
dairy  cooperative  movement  bv  pa.ssing 
this  resolution. 


LET  US  HAVE  A  NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a,sk  unanl- 
H'Ous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
niarlcs.  and  to  Include  extraneous  m.atter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased 
to  observe  last  week  in  the  Congression- 
*t  Record  that  our  colleague,  the  gcntle- 
|nan  from  New  York  IMr.  Grover]  polled 
n;.s  New  York  constituency  on  the  ques- 
lon  of  whether  there  should  be  a  na- 
tional lottery.  Of  those  responding.  73.1 
Percent  favored  a  national  lottery,  and 


21.6  percent  opposed.  The  rest  did  not 
answer  c4  had  no  opinion. 

I  urge  others  among  my  colleagues 
to  p)oll  their  constituents  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  think  they  will  find  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  overwhelm- 
ingly support  the  idea  of  a  national 
lottery.  New  York  State  is  going  to 
demonstrate  its  support  of  the  lottery 
idea  in  November  by  voting  in  over- 
whelming supp>ort  of  the  referendum 
proposal  to  set  up  a  lottery.  I  am  sure 
other   States   will   follow   suit. 

What  is  more,  if  national  public  opin- 
ion could  find  adequate  expression  on 
this  Lssue  here  in  Congress,  I  am  sure 
that  it  woulc  not  be  long  before  we  had 
a  national  lottery  in  the  United  States. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  poll  their  constitu- 
ents on  the  lottery  idea.  I  think  the 
voice  of  the  people  will  be  loud  and  clear. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TERRITORL^L 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs  may 
meet  during  general  debate  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Has  that  request 
been  cleared  with  the  other  side? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Yes,  at  the  committee 
level. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HEAVY  COST  OF  THE  AIRLINE 
STRIKE 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  airline  strike  is  approaching  the 
2- week  mark  Assistant  Secretary 
Reynolds  has  described  the  negotiations 
as  a  venture  in  futility.  The  President 
has  stated  that  he  has  done  all  that  he 
could  under  the  law.  In  the  meantime, 
tlie  people  of  my  district — and  I  am  sure 
the  people  in  the  districts  of  many  of 
the  Members — are  suffering  tremen- 
dously. In  my  district  wc  are  totally 
deprived  of  any  trunkline  service.  The 
economy  is  suffering.  Many  thousands 
of  employees  of  the  airlines  have  been 
involuntarily  furloughed.  Many  other 
damages  are  coming  from  this  strike. 

Today  I  am  requesting  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Hon- 
orable Harley  Staggers,  commence,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  hearings 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  what  can 
be  done  and  what  should  be  done  In 
connection  with  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  all  the  facts, 
it  is  high  time  for  Congress  to  act. 
Something  must  be  done  to  relieve  this 
Intolerable  situation. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  because  I  think 
tills  has  gone  along  long  enough  and 
some  action  should  be  taken.  If  neces- 
sary, action  should  be  taken  by  Congress. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 


DISASTER  IN  THE  HERCULES 
POWDER  PLANT  AT  CARTHAGE, 
MO. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  ^  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day last,  while  considering  tlie  foreign 
aid  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  I 
was  notified  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Dc- 
fen.<;e  of  a  disaster,  which  is  unexplained, 
in  the  Hercules  Powder  Plant  southwest 
of  Carthage.  Mo.,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  less  of  life  and  many  injuries.  It 
was  a  miracle  that,  because  of  safety 
devices  establi.'^hed  by  this  company, 
more  life  was  not  lost. 

I  was  subsequently  kept  informed  by 
the  Pentagon  "War  Room  "  in  excellent 
fashion.  I  was  on  the  sceiie  early  the 
next  morning.  I  have  continued  in 
touch  with  company  officials  and  their 
neighbor  explosive  manufacturers,  the 
Office  of  Ci\ll  Defense.  Department  of 
Defense.  Headquarters  5th  Army,  and 
county.  State  and  local  officials.  I  am 
proud  Hercules,  Inc.,  has  announced 
assumption  of  all  legitimate  damage 
claims  in  the  vast  area. 

Today  there  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Strce*  Journal,  on  page  7,  a  statement 
that  chey— Hercules,  Inc.— will  rebuild 
this  plant.  I  understand  a  similar  an- 
nouncement is  being  made  in  a  pre.";.s 
conference  by  the  president  of  the  cor- 
poration in  Carthage,  Mo,,  at  high  noon 
c.d.s.t. 

This  is  particularly  vital  because  of  its 
employment  of  many  people  in  south- 
west Missouri  and  its  association  with 
Other  chemical  plants  from  which  it  gains 
prills,  chemicals,  and  acids  necessary-  to 
carry  on  this  extensive  explosives  indus- 
try. This  is  in  the  area  of  the  old  lead 
and  zinc  mining,  smelting,  and  refining 
area  that  made  the  tristate  area  famous, 
and  has  supported  both  World  Wars. 

I  certainly  want  to  compliment  the  of- 
ficials of  Hercules.  Inc.,  for  their  plans 
to  rebuild  at  the  expense  of  some  $7  mil- 
lion. I  strongly  urge  they  coordinate  the 
existing  devastated  facilities  with  those 
in  being,  in  order  to  continue  this  work 
in  the  tristate  area.  They  might  well, 
as  an  inteiim  measure,  include  a  shut- 
down explosive  and  dynamite  plant  of 
Dupont,  Inc.,  at  Carl  Junction,  Mo., 
nearby;  as  well  as  possibly  the  use  of 
facilities  of  Solar  Nitrogen  or  Atlas 
Chemical  Corp.,  in  the  immediate  area  of 
their  own  complex. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  It 
vital  that  we  continue  this  capacity,  lest 
we  have  strikes  In  any  areas  which  could 
completely  shut  down  the  powder  pro- 
duction of  this  Nation,  in  this  time  of  an 
overseas  war. 

I  strongly  compliment  the  company  for 
its  ongoiiig  vision  and  safety  precautions 
and  compliment  the  people  for  their  tol- 
erance of  this  blast  and  disaster.  We  arc 
thankful  the  damage  was  no  greater  than 
it  was. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The      SPEAKER.     Tliis  Is  Private 

Calendar  day.     The  Clerk  will  call  the 

first     individual     bill     on  the  Piivate 
Calendar. 


WON  LOY  JUNG 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H-R    1822) 

for  the  relief  of  Won  Loy  Jung. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   1822 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  llouxe  of 
Rppresentativi'g  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiit,  not- 
withstanding tlie  provision  of  sectlor  212ia) 
(19)  of  the  Imralgratloii  and  Nat'oniUUy  Act, 
Won  lioy  Jung  may  be  Issued  a  vl£a  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  II  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Protidcd.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  groimd  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  nf  State  or  the  Departrient  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enm;t- 
ment  of  this  Ac  t. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enf  rossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  th?  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


KATHERINE  NABOKOFF  AND 
OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10846 > 
for  the  relief  of  Katherine  Nabokoff,  and 
others. 

There  b<ing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

HM.    10846 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atneru:a  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized,  under  such 
terms  uud  coiiditiuns  as  he  deenxs  appro- 
priate, to  compensate  Katherine  Nabokoff, 
Enill  Homo«-can\i.  Elvira  Olteanu,  Sanda 
PanaltescTi,  Peter  Grant,  and  Calliope  Ghlno- 
pol,  e;ich  of  whom  ha*;  been  Imprisoned  by  a 
foreign  government  as  a  result  of  his.  or  her, 
employment  by  the  United  States.  The  com- 
pon.saLion  may  Include  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceecUng  the  salary  the  alien  would  have 
earned  diirlng  the  period  of  Imprisonment. 
including  nnrm.il  within  class  Increases, 
grade  promotions,  and  related  fringe  benefits. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Katherine  Nabokoff.  the  sum  of 
$40,182  .SO,  and  to  Emll  Homoceanu,  the  sum 
of  «i7.228.23,  as  gratulUes  for  Bacrlfloes  they 
sustained  a.s   the   result  of  Imprisonment  by 


a  foreign  government  aa  the  result  of  their 
employment  by  the  United  States.  In  each 
case  the  period  of  ImprtJoiLment  may  be  con- 
sidered for  the  purposae  Ckf  ail  other  employe* 
benefits  to  be  a  period  of  employment  by  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  determined  to  be 
creditable  service  for  the  purpcses  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  US  C.  2251. 
et  »eq).  Provided,  That  tbe  individual 
makes  the  required  employee  contribution. 

•  Stc  2.  No  part  of  the  amotint  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  an  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  vloiating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  stiall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
Si-iall  be  lined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathoruie  Nabo- 
koff and  Emil  Homoceanu." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PEDRO  IRIZARRY  GUIDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  ?914> 
for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Irlzarry  Guldo. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr     GROSS.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    a.sk 
unanimous   con.sent   that   this   bill   be 
pasfed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENE  HUGO  HEIMANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  1336) 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Hugo  Heimann. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1336 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  avd  Honsr  of 
Representatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Rene  Hugo  Heimann  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tlurd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LAND 
IN  WYOMING  TO  CLARA  DOZIER 
WIRE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  5226  > 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  public  land  in  Wyo- 
ming to  Clara  Dozler  Wire. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  822,  a  .<rtmilar 
Senate  bill,  be  considered  In  lieu  of  H.R. 
5226.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.   822 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  a  patent  under  the  .Small  Tract  Act  1 52 
suit.  609)  u  amended  (43  U.3.C.  682a-«82f  i , 
to  Clara  Dozler  Wire  for  the  public  land  de- 
scribed as  lot  19,  section  22,  township  19 
north,  range  105  west,  sixth  principal  merid- 
ian, Wyoming,  containing  approximately  3  67 
acres. 

Sex-.  2.  Such  patent  shall  be  Issued  on:y  if. 
within  one  year  after  the  date  Clara  IXzicr 
Wire  Is  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
amount  of  payment  required,  she  pays  to  the 
SecretiU7  the  sum  of  (a)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  land  af5  of  Au^ii.st  18,  1955.  ex- 
clusive of  any  value  resulting  from  tlie  de- 
velopment or  Improvement  of  tlie  land  by 
Clara  Dozler  W^lre  or  her  family,  and  (b)  tlie 
administrative  coets  of  making  the  convey- 
ance, as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  biU  (HJi.  5226)  was 
laid  on  tlie  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tills  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


ACTION  BY  THE  TNTERNATIONAL 
COURT  OF  JUSTICE  IN  THE  CASE 
OF  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.'^k 
tmanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objpc'ion 
to  the  Inquest  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's decision  by  the  International  Court 
of  Ju.stice  was  a  tragedy,  not  only  for  the 
people  of  South -West  Africa,  but  for  ih" 
whole  world.  In  the  efforts  of  mankind 
to  achieve  a  world  in  which  the  rule  of 
law  will  take  the  place  of  inteniationa! 
anarchy  and  the  morality  of  the  jungle, 
yesterday's  decision  was  a  long  step 
backward.  For  technical  leaal  rea.sons 
of  dubious  validity,  the  Court  refused  to 
consider  the  merits  of  the  most  impo:- 
taiit  litigation  yet  presented  to  it.  By  a 
majority  of  one,  the  Court  turned  its 
back  on  the  claims  for  justice  of  the 
people  of  South- West  Africa;  it  also 
turned  its  back  on  those  around  the 
world  who  had  hoped  that  this  Coun 
would  respond  to  the  challense  to  con- 
tribute to  the  enforcement  of  interna- 
tional standards  of  morality.  In  the  !ii>- 
tory  of  the  development  of  the  world? 
Institutions,  yesterday  will  be  recorded 
as  a  black  day. 

The  failure  of  the  International  Court 
to  take  any  action  means  that  the  full 
burden  of  devising  and  cai  ryinp  out  ways 
and   means   to   see   that   the  p^^ople  of 


South- West  Africa  are  freed  from  the 
cruelties  and  indignities  of  apartheid 
and  are  guaranteed  the  right  of  self- 
determination  will  fall  more  than  ever 
on  the  United  Nations  and  its  member 
states,  including  the  United  States.  I 
trust  that  the  President,  the  Secretarj'  of 
State,  and  Ambassador  Goldberg  will 
take  urgent  steps  to  develop  a  U.S.  jxjlicy 
calculated  to  achieve  these  objectives. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  167] 

Baring  Hamilton  Oison.  Minn 

Brown,  Calif.  Hardy  O' Nell!,  Mass 

Burleson  Hathaway  Passman 

Oibell  Hawkins  Poape 

Ciiilaway  Henderson  Powell 

Celler  Hull  Resnlck 

Conyers  King,  N.Y  Rivers,  Alaska 

Cramer  L,andrum  Roncallo 

D;k-i;s  Legsett  St  Germain 

Edwards.  La.  LoiiR.  I^a  Scott 

KKsWorth  Long.  Md.  Senner 

Everett  Mallliard  Sickles 

Eviiis,  Tenn.  Martin,  Ala.  Thomp.son,  N  J 

Farnsiey  M;u-tin.  Mass.  Todd 

Fogiirty  Mathias  Toll 

Fra.ser  Mills  Van  Deerlin 

GathlngB  Mink  Walker,  Miss. 

(;recn,  Oreg.  Morrison  Weltner 

Grlff.ths  Murray  White.  Idaho 

H.i.:aii.  Ga.  OHara.  Mich  Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  372 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceeduigs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL,  1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15941)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Pending  that  motion  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement  and  a  request. 

hi  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  the  committee  would  like  for 
Members  who  wish  to  discuss  it  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  doubt  that  all 
of  the  time  to  be  requested  will  be  utilized, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  gen- 
eral debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed 
5  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb  1  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEK    Of     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  HJI.  15941.  making 


appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Mr.  Keogh  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  2';.  hours,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  1  Mr.  Lipscomb  1  will  be 
recognized  for  2  4  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  1  Mr.  M.^HON  1 . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  naive  enough 
to  believe  that  Members  will  sit  rigidly  in 
their  seats  and  listen  to  every  word  of 
discussion  of  the  pending  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  know  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  in  favor  of  a  strong  defense  program. 
I  am  thankful  for  the  feeling,  also,  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  trust  their 
colleagues  on  all  committees — Appropri- 
ations and  others — when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  matters  having  to  do  with 
the  survival  of  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  while  not  all  Members 
may  sit  all  the  time  and  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  canjiot  absolve 
themselves  of  the  responsibiUty  of  laying 
it  on  the  line  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  and  its  general  content. 
Then  those  who  do  not  hear,  friend  and 
foe  alike,  will  have  an  opportimity  to 
read  and  interpret  the  intentions  and  the 
motives  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people. 

I  should  like  to  make  reference  to  a 
number  of  collateral  things  which  are  in- 
teresting to  me  and  which  relate  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  bill,  before  getting 
into  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  the 
measure. 

FEDEIUL    SPENDrNG 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  clipping  from  the 
morning  paper,  entitled:  "Budget  En- 
dangered, L.B.J.  Calls  for  Cuts." 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  wire  story  of  the 
A.s.sociated  Press  of  today,  from  which  I 
quote  in  part: 

Washington  — President  Johnson  appealed 
to  Members  of  Congress  today  to  keep  non- 
defense  spending  in  line  with  his  recommen- 
dations, saying  one  alternative  is  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

Johnson  himself  briefed  newsmen  after 
Members  of  the  House  and  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees  had  returned  to 
Capitol  Hill  after  conferring  with  Johnson 
for  more  tiian  an  hour. 

Earlier,  one  of  the  conference  participants, 
Senate  r>emocratlc  leswler  Miki  Mansfield 
of  Montana,  said  Johnson  told  them  that  If 
Congress  did  not  cut  back  on  appropriations 
he  would  be  forced  to  increase  deficit  spend- 
ing or  ask  for  a  tax  increase. 

Johnson  said  add-ons  to  his  recommen- 
dations already  amount  to  about  $1  billion 
and  budget  estimates  Indicate  this  could 
reach  J5  billion  to  $6  billion,  bringing  the 
budget  close  to  $120  billion  compared  with 
the  budget  request  of  $113  billion. 

If  tills  situation  should  develop.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  most  damaging  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  economically  and 
otherwise.  ^ 


I  continue  to  read  : 

While  fiaymp  a  tax  increase  is  one  alterna- 
tive to  a  hold-down  in  non-defense  spending. 
Johnson  said  there  will  be  no  decision  by 
him  on  this  uiitll  the  appi^opriation  bills  are 
further  along  in  Congress  and  after  it  has 
been  determined  how  much  additional  spend- 
ing will  be  required  in  V'ietnam. 

He-  - 

Meaning  the  President — 

said  there  will  be  a  request  for  a  substantial 

supplemental    appropriation    for    Vietnam — 

There  will  be  a  substantial  additional 
request  for  defen.se.  -I  might  interpolate, 
it  could  be  $10  bilhon.  I  do  not  know- 
how  much  it  will  be,  and  neither  does  the 
President — 

but  that  it  is  lmp>ossible  at  this  stage  to  tell 
how  much  it  will  be. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  story. 

Let  me  review  for  Members  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  fl.scal  affairs  of  the  coun- 
t!T  and  the  economic  stability  of  the 
countr>- — and  you  are  interested — what 
we  have  done  thus  far  in  the  House. 

In  appropriation  bills  passed  thus  far 
in  the  House,  we  are  below  the  Presi- 
dents budget  request  by  $280  miUion. 

What  the  President  really  was  talking 
about,  in  my  judgment,  was  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill,  wliich  the  House 
increased  far  above  the  President's  budg- 
et, making  it  unnecessarily  high,  m  my 
judgment. 

What  he  was  further  talking  about,  in 
my  judgment — and  I  was  there  at  the 
meeting— was  the  threat  that  this  Con- 
gress may  authorize  vastly  more  than  he 
has  requested  for  the  education  pro.eram 

Tins  would  certainly  throw  the  budget- 
ary plans  of  the  Government  very  much 
out  of  balance,  and  tliis  step  should  not 
be  taken,  I  for  one  shall  not  support  an 
authorization  or  an  appropriation  bill 
that  does  any  such  thing.  Neither  will  I 
support  a  poverty  bill  which  goes  far 
above  the  large  sums  requested  by  the 
President. 

My  colleagues.  I  say  to  you  that  it  is 
time  for  Members  of  the  House  to  sta.nd 
on  their  two  feet  and  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  undertaking  to  hold  spending 
within  decent  and  reasonable  limits.  In 
the  face  of  this  kind  of  admonition,  how- 
ever, we  have  merrily  gone  on  our  way 
authorizing  far  more  than  has  been  re- 
quested and,  in  my  judgment,  the  Presi- 
dent has  alread„v  requested  too  much  for 
many  of  these  nondefense  programs. 

Now,  what  about  this  bill?  You  can 
point  your  finger  and  .say.  "Mr.  Mahon. 
is  this  bill  not  $900  million  above  the 
budget?"  If  you  do, , I- would  have  to 
say,  "Yes."  I  will  discuss  that  as  we  go 
along,  and  I  will  give  you  the  rea.sons 
why  It  is.  I  have  said  to  tho.se  in  the 
places  of  highest  authority  in  the  coun- 
try, and  1  say  to  you  today  that  you 
cannot  expect  elected  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, certainly  in  an  election  year, 
to  appear  to  be  unwilling  to  appropriate 
eveiT  dime  that  might  possibly  be  needed 
for  the  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Now.  I  make  a  sharp  distinction  here 
between  defense  and  nondefense  spend- 
ing. Generally  speaking,  not  many 
Members  are  going  to  go  home  and  boast 
about    cutting    defense    programs,    even 
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those    they    think   may   be  of   doubtful 
validity. 

IMPORTANCE  Or  BILL 

In  a  war,  speeches  and  official  pro- 
nouncements are  often  necessary  and 
quite  important.  Lepislation  Is  often 
neces.sary  and  Important.  However,  a 
modern  war  cannot  be  fought  without 
money,  without  big  money.  This  bill 
before  us  today  provides  the  money,  an 
all-important  ingredient  for  action  and 
success  in  the  war.  Without  this  bill, 
without  the  money  appropriated  In  this 
bill,  all  of  the  official  pronouncements 
and  legislation  otherwise  would  be  little 
more  than  scraps  of  paper.  Insofar  as 
fighting  the  war  successfully  Is  con- 
cerned, they  would  be  futile. 

Tills  ^Jendint,'  bih.  then — and  I  say  this 
without  fesu'  of  contradiction — is  the 
most  important  bill  of  this  session  of 
Congiess.  Without  It  this  session  of 
Congress  would  be  a  dismal,  a  tragic,  and 
an  utter  failure.  I  make  this  statement 
not  to  enhance  the  bill  which  I  havj  the 
honor  to  present  but  in  order  to  put  the 
facts  in  proper  perspective. 

This  is  the  largest  single  defeiiso  ap- 
propriation bill  presented  to  Congress 
since  World  War  II.  This  huge  defense 
bill  Is  not  spoken  of  boastfully  or  capri- 
ciously. I  speak  of  it  witii  deep  regret. 
&ven  without  tlie  anticipated  supple- 
mental request,  the  Department  of  De- 
'fense  will  have  available  to  it  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  which  began  on  July 
1.  the  sum  of  $100  billion. 

Think  of  that  amount  of  money  and 
the  responsibility  of  those  who  must  ad- 
minister the  expenditure  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  take  too  long 
to  catalog  what  this  money  could  do  if 
expended  for  peaceful  purposes  on  the 
local.  State,  and  National  level. 

So,  of  cour.se.  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  to  take  so  much  of  our  Nation's 
resources  and  such  a  heavy  tax  bite  from 
the  citizens,  but  we  have  no  alternative. 

Mr.  Cliainnan,  our  Government  has 
concluded  that  tiie  immediate  and 
long-ranse  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  involved 
In  this  war.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  American  people  liave  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  their  hand  to 
the  plow,  and  there  is  no  turning  back. 

The  approval  of  this  bill  is  one  of  the 
strongest  possible  indications  that  Con- 
gre.ss  supports  a  poUcy  which  cails  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
All  of  the  diverse  voices  in  the  country 
to  the  contrary — and  there  are  a  few. 
relatively  few — this  represents  a  deter- 
mination to  win  on  the  part  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  signal  to  tlie  whole  wide  world. 
Will  Hanoi  misread  tlie  signal?  I  do 
not  know,  nor  does  anyone  else  inow, 
nor  can  any  one  individual  predict  the 
turn  in  the  war  and  how  long  it  will  last. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  cer- 
tainly it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
for  Hanoi  to  ignore  the  implications  of 
the  bill  which  tliis  House  will  pass  to- 
day or  tomorrow.  No  vacillation  or 
appeasement  is  written  into  the  measure 
pending  before  us  today.  There  is  no 
encouragement  here  to  opponents  who 


hope  the  United  States  will  get  tired  and 
quit. 

Mr.  Chalrmaii.  while  the  pending  bill 
is  important  and  It  takes  a  huge  bite  out 
of  the  income  of  the  taxpwiyers,  it  is, 
fortunately,   relatively  noncontroversial. 

Although  the  war  Is  of  deep  concern 
to  all  Members  of  Congress,  there  is  little 
dispute  over  the  necessity  for  providing 
adequately  for  our  military  forces. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  timing  of  our  financial  support. 
Some  say  wc  ought  to  add  additional 
billions  now,  giving  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, more  or  less,  a  blank  check,  be- 
cause we  know  large  sums  will  be  needed 
later  But  many  of  us  feel.  "Well,  why 
should  we  add  these  large  additional 
sums  now.  since  we  cannot  clearly  de- 
fine what  the  requirements  may  be? 
Why  not  wait  until  the  Executive  can 
come  forth  with  a  budget  estimate  and 
make  a  foi-mal  request,  documenting  the 
needs  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  no-blank- 
chcck  approach  is  better.  But  be  that 
as  It  may,  tliis  is  procedural;  it  is  not 
very  important. 

POLICY    OP    rUlMNESS 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  will  disagree  with 
the  level  of  funding  in  several  programs 
contained  In  the  bill.  Some  may  dis- 
approve of  the  antiballistlc  missile  pro- 
gram which  we  are  recommending  here, 
and  tiiere  are  other  differences  of  opin- 
ion. But  I  would  say  that  probably 
95  percent  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
bill  are  hardly  in  disagreement  at  all. 
The  important  fact  Is  that  wc  are  united 
in  our  support  of  a  firm  and  effective 
policy.  But,  frankly,  we  must  confess 
to  each  other  that  we  are  not  quite  sure 
in  every  respect  just  what  tliat  firm  and 
effective  policy  should  consist  of 

We  hear  statements  to  the  effect  that 
certain  actions,  such  as  the  blockading  of 
a  port  or  the  bombing  of  a  target,  would 
quickly  end  the  war.  Unfortunately,  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  difficult,  complex 
problem  which  does  not  lend  itself  to 
Instant  solutions.  Along  with  our  men 
and  our  material,  perservance  on  the 
pait  of  Americans  is  essential  to  eventual 
success. 

World  War  II  ended  more  than  20 
years  ago.  but  today  we  have  more  than 
five  divLsions  in  Europe.  The  Korean 
war  ended  more  than  10  years  ago,  but 
today  we  have  two  divisions  in  Korea. 
If  the  fighting  stopped  in  South  Vietnam 
today,  we  would  probably  be  required  to 
maintain  a  substantial  military  presence 
In  that  countiT  for  quite  some  time. 

The  immense  value  of  the  firm  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  southeast 
Asia  becomes  apparent  when  we  look  at 
recent  developments  in  Indonesia.  The 
Communist  Chinese  had  long  soucht  to 
subvert  and  gain  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country.  Recently  the 
people  of  Indonesia  have  been  able  to 
overcome  these  efforts  and  have  broken 
the  back,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  of 
Communist  power  in  Indonesia.  If  the 
United  States  had  not  been  willing  to 
back  up  its  expressed  support  of  freedom 
In  southeast  Asia  with  active  military 
Intervention  when  the  situation  seemed 
to  demand  It,  It  Is  most  probable  that  the 


people  of  Indonesia  would  not  have 
dared  to  make  their  bold  stroke  against 
communism. 

Other  nations  and  other  peoples  watch 
the  progress  of  the  conflict  between  com- 
munism and  freedom  very  carefully. 
They  want  to  pick  a  winner.  They  want 
to  bo  on  the  winning  side,  and^the  people 
of  Indonesia  seemingly  have  demon- 
strated who  they  think  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate wiiuier  and  it  is  not  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  willingness  of  the  United  States, 
in  defense  of  its  security,  to  make  sacri- 
fice.'; to  defeat  communism  in  southca.';t 
Asia  has  boLstcrcd  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  Thailand  In  their  resistance 
to  Communist  aggression.  There  Is  no 
substitute  for  firmness  and  action  m 
oppo-sing  Communist  aegrcssion.  Pro- 
nouncements and  debates  will  not  suffice. 

The  achievements  of  the  Communi.sts 
have  not  been  too  impressive  in  recent 
times. 

The  reversal  In  Indonesia  is  not  the 
only  setback.  The  So\iet  adventure  in 
Cuba  is  of  great  concern  to  us  but  to  the 
Soviets  it  is  an  expensive  deadend  which 
is  costing  Moscow  about  S300  million 
each  year.  Their  subversive  efforts  in 
Venezuela,  Guatemala.  Peru,  and  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  have  all  failed  a.s 
of  this  date. 

In  Africa,  where  the  many  problems 
facing  the  new  governments  seem  to  offer 
fertile  fields  for  Communist  .subversion, 
the  two  most  prominent  friends  of  tlie 
Soviets,  Nknimah  and  Ben  Bella,  have 
both  been  overthrown. 

The  people  of  captive  countries  in 
Eastern  Europe  continue  to  strive  for 
more  national  Independence  and  more 
Individual  liberty  and  are  winning  some 
degree  of  freedom  from  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  thus 
fur  failed  in  east  Africa,  failed  In  their 
effort  to  mobilize  the  young  national- 
ist nations  at  the  Algiers  Conference, 
and  failed  in  their  callous  efforts  to  ex- 
ploit the  unfortunate  war  between  India 
and  Pakistan. 

We  have  had  our  problems  in  foreign 
policy,  but  our  opponents  have  had  seri- 
ous problems  themselves.  In  our  free 
country,  we  hear  about  the  real  or 
imagined  errors  and  friastrations  which 
we  suffer  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
We  snould  be  careful  to  balance  this 
picture  with  the  facts  on  our  opponent.' 
reverses.  The  cause  of  freedom  has 
gained  In  the  world  and  the  cause  of 
communism  has  been  weakened,  and  wc 
should  recognize  this  fact. 

CONTROL  OP  PXPENDITTtRFS 

Mr.  Chairman,  Secretary  McNamara 
Is  a  much  discussed  man  who  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  management  of 
the  $100  billion  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  wants  to  prevent 
overspending  He  wants  to  prevent  un- 
controlled spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  experience 
with  uncontrolled  spending  in  previous 
wars  In  this  century,  and  we  all  know 
that  when  war  Is  In  prDgress  or  when 
war  clouds  are  hovering,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  abandon  the  necessary  controls 
over  expenditures. 


Mr.  Chairman,  thLs  Is  a  time  when 
many  financial  restraints  are  loosened 
and  a  lot  of  people  In  Government  and 
out  of  Government,  In  various  capacities, 
see  an  opportunity  to  get  the  money  for 
projects  which  would  not  have  a  chance 
under  normal  conditions. 

There  has  been  and  will  be  a  lot  of 
competition  for  the  $100  billion.  I  think 
you  know  that.     We  all  know  that. 

DANGEB    or    OVER.SPENDING 

Secretary  McNamara  is  trying  to 
monitor  defense  programs,  screen  re- 
quests, and  prevent  excesses  in  the  midst 
of  war.  This  is  no  ea.sy  ta.sk.  but  I  think 
the  American  people  feel  that  it  should 
be  earnestly  undertaken.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  a  tendency  to  say  in  wartime, 
"Who  cares  about  money?  It  is  victory 
we  want,  at  a  minin.um  cost  to  human 
life." 

This  Is  a  worthy  impulse,  but  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  strive 
for  victory  at  a  minimum  cost  in  lives, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  a  cold,  dis- 
passionate concern  about  overspending. 

Does  not  everybody  know  that  we 
could  be  defeated  in  a  measure  on  the 
home  front  by  waste  and  overspending? 
Big  spending  is  a  major  threat  to  our 
growth  and  stability  and  if  we  are  not 
worried  about  it  we  ought  to  be. 

I  do  not  have  it  in  my  heart  to  stand 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
condemn  unreservedly  any  man  who, 
with  good  intentions,  seeks  to  monitor 
the  expenditures  of  huge  sums  and  keep 
some  control  over  a  massive  operation. 

This  is  not  to  Intimate  that  Secretary 
McNamara  is  a  piker  when  it  comes  to 
defense  spending.  From  some  of  his 
critics  one  would  think  that  he  is  not 
much  of  a  spender  in  defense,  but  I  would 
say  to  you  that  he  is  far  and  away  the 
biggest  spender  who  ever  occupied  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  Defense, 

A  lot  of  dust  over  certain  controversial 
matters  has  seemingly  obscured  from 
some  the  huge  magmtude  of  the  spend- 
ing which  is  now  being  handlec.  under 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

DEFENSE     APPROPRIATIONS 

I^t  me  point  this  out :  During  the  last 
4  years,  1962  to  1965,  Congress  provided 
the  Department  of  Defense  huge  sums 
of  money,  averaging  over  $47  billion  a 
year,  for  functions  which  are  covered  in 
the  pending  bill.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  slightly  more  than  $10  billion  a 
year  over  the  average  of  appropria- 
tions during  the  previous  4  years. 
How  can  anyone,  in  the  face  of  facts  like 
th.1t,  shout  that  we  are  not  sp>endlng  a 
con.siderable  sum  on  the  defense  pro- 
erams? 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  are  be- 
ing asked  for  a  sum  of  nearly  $60  biUion 
to  finance  the  defense  program,  and  we 
are  being  told,  and  correctly  so,  that  a 
number  of  additional  billions  of  dollars 
will  be  required  when  the  needs  can  be 
better  identified,  assuming  that  the  war 
continues. 

DEFENSE    ACCOMPLISHMENTS    IN    THE    LAST    4 
YEARS 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  large  defen.se 
appropriations  of  the  past  several 
.vears — and  mark  these  words  well — we 
would  not  have  been  able  to  cope  with 


the  crisis  in  Vietnam  without  declaring 
a  national  emergency.  It  would  have 
been  Impossible. 

I  asked  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
provide  me  with  a  summary  of  these  ac- 
complishments and  will  include  the 
statement  furnished  to  me  at  this  point. 

What  Did  the  Nation  Receive  for  the  In- 
creases IN  Defense  .Appropriations  in 
Fiscal  Years  1962-65? 

For  the  four  fiscal  years  1962-65.  the  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  military  functions  of 
the  Defense  Department  a  total  of  $198.2  bil- 
lion, compared  with  the  $156.8  billion  pro- 
vided for  the  four  fiscal  ye.irs  1957-60.  (FTf 
1961  Is  omitted  from  this  comparison  because 
it  was  the  transition  year  between  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  administrations.  FY 
1965  Is  used  lus  the  terminal  date  because  It 
Immcdlattly  preceded  the  major  deployment 
of  U.S.  troops  to  Vietnam.)  This  Is  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $41  biillon  over  the  FY 
1957-60  level.  What  did  the  nation  receive 
for  this  increase  in  the  Defense  budget? 

As  shown  on  the  attached  Table,  the  costs 
of  active  duty  military  personnel  were 
$5  8  billion  more  in  FY  1962  65  than  In  FY 
1957-60.  A  large  part  of  this  increase  wriS 
required  simply  to  pay  for  pay  raises  and 
other  benefits  provided  by  the  Congress  to 
ovir  military  personnel.  As  a  result,  the 
average  cust  per  military  man  Increased 
from  $4,295  in  FY  1961  to  $4,762  in  FY  1965. 
The  balance  of  the  Increase,  however,  went 
to  pay  for  additional  military  personnel. 
For  example,  the  active  duty  strength  of  the 
Army  was  Increased  from  about  860.000  at 
the  end  of  FY  1961  Xo  about  970.000  by  the 
end  of  FY  1965.  an  Increase  of  110.000.  With 
this  Increase,  the  Army  was  able  to  round 
out  the  manning  and  make  combat  ready 
three  of  Its  divisions  which  In  1961  were 
being  used  for  training  and  to  add  two  new 
divisions,  thereby  raising  the  total  number 
of  combat  ready  divisions  to  16.  In  t!ie  iAa- 
rine  Corps  an  additional  15.000  men  were 
added  to  round  out  the  manning  of  its  units 
and  the  authorlze<i  strength  of  the  Navy  was 
increased  by  about  50.000  men  to  support 
the  addlllou  of  about  100  active  ships  to  the 
Fleet.  Another  $2.1  billion  of  the  $41.4  bil- 
lion Increase  was  required  for  the  pay  of  the 
growing  number  of  military  personnel  on  the 
retired  roles,  an  additional  expense  which 
would  have  had  to  be  Incurred  in  any  event. 
Operation  and  maintenance  costs,  which 
are  closely  related  to  numbers  of  military 
personnel  and  the  overall  s;ze  of  the  force. 
required  $7.1  billion  more  during  FY  1962-65 
than  in  the  FY  1957-60  period  Included  in 
this  sum  were  pay  Increases  for  most  of  the 
civilian  employees  of  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment, whose  compensation  is  funded  in  these 
appropriations. 

Thus,  the  increase  In  our  military  forces 
and  in  the  compensation  of  the  Defense  De- 
parlmeufs  military  and  civilian  personnel 
accounted  for  $15.3  bUllon  or  37  percent  of 
the  total  lncrea.se  In  Defense  appropriations, 
FY  1962-65  over  FY  1957-60. 

Another  $13.6  billion  of  the  $41.4  billion 
Increase  was  In  the  area  of  major  prcx'xire- 
ment.  The  largest  part  of  this  Increase,  al- 
mo.st  $5  9  bullion,  went  for  ordnance,  vehicles 
and  related  equipment,  principally  for  the 
General  Purpose  or  Limited  War  Forces. 
This  Is  precisely  the  category  of  procurement 
most  closely  related  to  the  kind  of  military 
effort  in  which  our  forces  are  now  engaged 
In  Vietnam  These  are  the  funds  required 
for  the  procurement  of  ground  ammualtlon, 
aircraft,  bombs  and  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
weapons  and  equipment  of  all  types.  Sim- 
ilarly, most  of  the  $1.8  biillon  of  additional 
funds  provided  for  electronics  and  commu- 
nications equipment  was  for  om  ground 
forces. 

For  construction  of  ships  $3.7  blUlou  more 
was    provided,    not    only    for    Polaris    sub- 


marines, but  also  for  a  large  increase  in  the 
shipbuilding  program  of  the  Navy's  General 
Purpose  Forces. 

The  Increase  of  $3  3  billion  for  missiles  re- 
flects the  vast  Increase  In  our  strategic  mis- 
sile forces  which  took  place  In  the  FY  1962- 
65  period.  On  June  30.  1961.  we  had  a  total 
of  only  108  strategic  missiles  in  place;  by 
June  30  a  year  ago  we  had  1,318,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  126  Atlas  and  54 
Titan  missiles  had  been  phased  out  of  the 
forces  fn  FY  1964-65. 

The  small  reduction  in  appropriations  for 
aircraft  obscures  several  important  changes 
In  the  types  of  aircraft  being  procured. 
While  funds  for  strategic  aircraft  declined 
sharply  in  the  FY  1962-65  period  as  com- 
pared with  FY  1957-60.  funds  provided  for 
tactical  aircraft  and  airlift  aircraft  were  sig- 
nificantly   Increased.      For    example.    In    FY 

1961  a  total  of  $362  million  was  provided 
for  180  Air  Force  tactical  fighters.  During 
the  FY  1962-65  period,  an  average  of  more 
than  $865  million  for  360  aircraft  a  year  was 
provided.  With  regard  to  airlift,  the  original 
FY  1961  Budget  request  provided  only  S70 
million  for  25  aircraft.  During  the  FY  1962- 
65  period,  an  average  of  about  $450  million 
for  about  120  airlift  aircraft  a  year  was  pro- 
vided. Our  airlift  cipacity  in  being  wr.s 
actually  doubled  from  FY  1961  to  FY  1965, 
with  a  far  greater  increase  in  prospect  when 
all    of    the   new   aircraft    funded    in    the   FY 

1962  65  period  are  delivered.  Finally,  a  total 
of  3,566  helicopters  were  financed  In  the 
FY  1962-65  period  for  the  Army  alone,  com- 
pared with  1.139  In  FY  1957-60.  It  has  been 
this  more  than  three-fold  Increase  In  the 
helicopter  procurement  that  has  made  pos- 
sible the  tremendous  mobility  of  our  forces 
now  in  South  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  increases  was  in 
tlie  research  and  development  program,  with 
$14  billion  mere  being  provided  In  FY  1962- 
65  than  in  the  FY  1957-60  period,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  100';  .  A  significant  part 
of  this  increase  was  for  the  military  space 
program  which,  during  mo.st  of  the  FY  1957- 
60  period,  was  In  its  Infancy.  Another  large 
part  of  the  Increfifee  was  required  to  bring  to 
fruition  the  advanced  Polaris  and  Mln- 
uteman  missUes  which  now  constitute 
the  bulk  of  our  strategic  missile  forces. 

Most  of  the  Increases  in  the  Defense  pro- 
gram which  took  place  during  the  FY 
1962-65  period  long  had  been  urtred  upon 
the  Defense  Department  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  e.g.  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  Polaris  program,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  airlift,  the  Increase  in  procure- 
ment for  the  Army  (for  which  $9  7  biUion 
w.-is  appropriated  in  FY  1962-65  compared 
with  $3.1bn  in  FY57-601,  as  well  as  the 
strengthening  of  our  limited  war  forces  gen- 
erally. In  retrospyect.  It  Is  perfectly  clear 
that  without  these  Increases  in  the  Defense 
appropriations,  particularly  for  the  expan- 
sion and  strengthening  of  our  hmlted  war 
capabilities,  we  would  have  been  unable  to 
cope  with  the  crisis  which  developed  In 
South  Vietnam  a  year  ago,  short  of  declar- 
ing a  national  emergency,  calling  up  the 
reserve  forces  and  initiating  a  crash  pro- 
duction program  JuFt  as  we  had  to  do  during 
the  Korean  War.  With  only  4  combat  ready 
Army  divisions  In  the  central  reserve  (includ- 
ing one  in  Hawaii )  we  could  never  have  de- 
ployed into  combat  100.000  men  to  Vietnam. 
some  10.000  miles  away,  in  120  days.  And.  ^ 
without  the  great  Increase  In  the  procure. 
ment  of  ordnance  and  other  consumables, 
wc  could  not  have  sustained  them  In  com- 
bat as  well  as  we  have. 

The  bulk  of  the  additional  Defense  ap- 
propriations which  were  required  for  FY 
1966  and  1967  are  going  to  pay  for  the  ac- 
tual costs  of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam,  that 
Is.  for  the  ground  ammunition,  alr-dellvered 
ordnance  and  other  consumables  required 
to    support    combat    expenditure    rates,    for 
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aUdltion.-il  aircraft  lUicl  other  equipment  to 
replace  combat  attrition,  and  for  the  addi- 
tional personnel  needed  for  the  rotation  of 
troops  m  Southeast  A.sia  to  spread  the  risks 


of  combat  In  this  connection  It  should  be 
noted  that  one  of  the  basic  concepts  of  our 
military  operations  in  Vietnam  is  to  maxi- 
mize  the   utilization   of   firepower  and   mo- 


bility In  order  to  minimize  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can lives.  And  this,  by  Itself,  accounts  for 
a  very  major  part  of  the  Increase  In  funds 
required  in  FY  1966-67. 
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fl'NCTIONAl  n-ASSlrlCATION 


M  ilit.iry  p«'r5onneI: 

.\otivc  KiM-pes    

Reserve  Forces 

Retired  pay 


Total 

Operation  and  nialnt«Diui(« . 


rrooureinent: 

Aircraft - 

Missiles  

ShU)S - 

Ordnance,  vehicles,  and  relaU'd  equip- 
ment .- - - 

Klertronirs  and  ronimuniratlons 

Otiier  proturenient 


Fiscal 
years 
1957-60 


FLscal 
years 
1962-65 


$42,  l.W 
2,  .^38 
2,437 


47,130 
40.459 


Total. 


Ki'warch,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion   -  - 

Military  construction,  raniily  bousing 

t'i>ll  defense 

Revolving  and  itianagement  funds 


Total,  military  functions 

hepartment  or  aoenct 

Department  of  the  Army.. --- 

Hepartment  of  the  Navy.   

l)ei>artmont  of  the  Air  Force 

Defc'nse  agencies.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 

Defense 

Civil  defense - 

'Irinsfers  from  prior  years — 


Total.  iiiilit;iry  function.^. 


24,600 

10, 221 

6,141 

\,f»: 
3, 17)1 
2,.V)6 


$47,948 
2,7.^9 
4,  .WS 


Difference 


Total 


-(-$5,  793 

+221 

+2, 136 


55,280 
47,563 


48,281 


12, 827 
6,749 

"292 


1S6,840 


34,4-'3 
43,816 
72,638 

3,871 

'+2,042 


156,840 


23.130 

13,400 

9,871 

7. 4.'-.9 
4.943 
3,000 


61,894 


26,  862 

6,039 

600 


198,238 


48.288 
.W,  787 
78, 357 

9,893 

600 

+  1.312 


108,238 


+8,150 
+7,104 


-1.470 
+3. 269 
+  3,730 

+\874 

+  1,764 

+444 


Percent 


+11.4 

+8.7 

+87.6 


+17.3 
+17.6 


+  13,612 


+41,398 


+  13,815 

+  15,971 

+  5,719 

+6.022 
+600 
(') 

-t-41,398 


-6.0 

+32.  0 
+00.1 

+37a6 
+.%5.5 
+  17.7 


+28.2 


+109.4 
-10.6 
(') 


+26.4 


Fiseal 
years 
1957-60 

FkCAl 

years 
1962-6.1 

DiHerenoe 

Total 

Tercent 

Military  iXTSomiel; 

Active  Forres — 

Ke.serve  Forces 

Retired  pay — 

$41,760 
2,391 
2,408 

$47,890 
2.  605 
4.  .V)2 

+$6,130 

+214 

+2,  094 

414.6 

4»i.iP 
+  86.9 

Total                            

46,5.59 
39,849 

54,998 
47, 749 

+8,439 
+7,900 

+  18.1 

Operation  and  maintenance 

+  19.H 

Procurement: 

Aircr.ift 

.Missiles - 

Shins 

Ordiiatice.  vehicles,  and  related  equlp- 

iiieiit 

F.lixtronics  and  communications 

Oilier  procurement 

31,442 

10.6.53 

6, 182 

1,881 
3,180 
2,975 

23.962 

12.932 

8, 219 

5,708 
4.727 
2.805 

-7,480 
+  2,279 
+3,037 

+3,827 

+  1,547 

-170 

-23.8 

+  21.4 
+  W.6 

+  20.3.4 

+  48  <i 
-.1.8 

Total 

55.314          58,354 

+3.040 

+.VS 

Research,  development,  lest,  and  evalu- 
ation  

Militarj  construction,  family  housing - 

Civil  defense.      

Revolving  and  nianagrment  funds 

12,486 
7,295 

""-i,"56i 

2.^9.V.' 

6.150 

493 

-2,693 

+  13,466 

-1.145 

4  493 

-1.132 

+  107.8 
-1.1.7 
(') 
(') 

Total,  military  functions 

159.944 

191,000 

+31.059 

+19.4 

DEPARTMENT  08  AOENCT 

36.973 
44.  672 
74,946 

3,352 

46,576 
M,  184 
80,  207 

8,542 
493 

+9.603 

+  10.512 

5.281 

+.5, 190 
+493 

+  72.7 

+  23.1 

Dprtartinent  of  the  Air  Force  -               

+7.0 

Dcrcn.si'  jiKencles,  Ottioe  of  the  Secretary  of 

Di'fens*' 

t  ivii  defense 

+254.8 

Totnl  tiiiUtnrv  functions 

159,944 

19l,0tX) 

+  31,059 

-^IV.4 

+26.4 


'  .Vot  applicable. 


'  Not  appliCiiblp. 

It  .seems  that  the  noncrash  profrrim 
^ihich  has  been  followed  has  been  a  mo.st 
prudent  and  effective  course  to  follow 
in.sofar  as  expenditures  are  concerned. 
We  could  afford  to  follow  a  noncrash 
program  because  we  have  spent  at  a 
hlKh  level  over  a  number  of  years  for 
defen.se  in  order  to  be  prepared.  This 
has  been  better  for  the  war  effort  and 
better  for  the  economy.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  procure  as  much  as  possible 
through  the  competitive  bid  method, 
rather  than  enfjase  in  costly  crash  pro- 
grams on  a  cost-plus  basis,  as  has  been 
done   Renerally   in   wartime   heretofore. 

I  applaud  this  more  rea.sonable.  me- 
thodical, and  efficient  approach,  as  I  be- 
lieve you  do.  We  cannot,  of  cour.se,  have 
it  both  ways 

In  my  view  it  would  not  be  wi.se  to 
channel  huge.  unnece.s,sary  funds  from 
the  Treasury  into  the  Pentagon,  knowing 
full  well  that  a  few  years  hence  critics 
will  be  in  a  position  to  do  again  as  they 
have  done  .so  many  times  before,  soundly 
berate  our  military  officials  for  inordinate 
and  e.xtravagent  purcha.ses. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  that  this 
sort  of  thing  has  happened  in  the  past 

ELITE    RIBBON    CO.M  MI.S.SION    ON    DEFENSE 

I  would  like  to  make  another  corollary 
statement  in  regard  to  the  problems  be- 
fore us.  My  colleagues  on  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  minoiily  have  come  for- 
ward with  a  prop<i.sal  of  which  I  have 
not  previously  taken  note,  but  which  I 
feel  I  sliould  discuss  at  -tiie  moment. 


The  additional  views  found  on  page 
34  of  the  report  begin  by  stre.s.sing  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  our  defense  pro- 
grams and  ofBcials.  It  calls  for  .some- 
thing to  be  done  about  what  is  called  a 
very  serious  .situation. 

I  quote: 

It  is  for  the.'ie  rea.sons — and  because  only 
an  objective  third  piirly  ran  Imprtrtlally  ar- 
bitrate such  a  grave  matter — thiU  the  un- 
dersigned— 

And  we  are  seeking  apparently  here 
an  arbiter  of  these  grave  matters — 
that  the  undersigned  propose  enactment  of 
a  Joint  Resolution  calling  for  the  pstablish- 
nient  of  a  Blue  Ribbon  Comml.ssion,  made 
up  of  the  hlghe.st  calibre  experLs  from  both 
the  civilian  and  military  communities,  to 
conduct  an  Independent  and  objective 
evaluation  of  the  projected  defense  posture 
of  this  country. 

I  have  been  somewhat  intrigued  and 
a  bit  dismayed  by  the  projection  into 
this  bill  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  mi- 
nority members  of  a  proposed  Blue 
Ribbon  Commi.ssion. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  been  .so 
fed  up  and  disgusted  with  the  prolifera- 
tion of  commi.ssions  and  study  groups 
for  .so  long  a  time,  and  I  was  .so  startled 
at  this  suggestion,  that  it  took  me  .some 
time  to  recover  and  make  an  observation 
about  it.  What  I  think  we  need  gener- 
ally is  fewer  commissions  and  not  more. 

The  propo-sed  Blue  Ribbon  Commis- 
sion would  be  charged  with  conducting 
•an  Independent  and  objective  evalua- 


tion of  the  projected  defen.se  posture  of 
this  country."  This  would  not  be  a  con- 
gressional Blue  Ribbon  Commi.ssion  Ac- 
cording to  the  report.  It  would  be  made 
up  of  'the  highe.st  calibre  experts.' 

The  commi.ssion  of  experLs  would  inev- 
itably be  required  to  Investigate  the  war 
as  a  part  of  the  study  of  the  defease  pos- 
ture: otherwi.se.  the  commi.ssion  would 
be  derelict  in  its  important  duties. 

I  note  at  this  point  that  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  branch  Ui  pass  the 
buck  on  important  matters  by  hiring 
con.sultants  and  nonprofit  corporations 
and  rrnrus  oul.side  the  Government  to 
make  studies  and.  in  effect,  at  least  i!i 
part,  to  make  decisions  that  we  are  pay- 
ing Government  executives  to  make  I 
do  not  want  any  commi.s.sion  made  up  of 
experts  taking  the  responsibility  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives when  it  comes  to  dealing,  as  elected 
repre.scntatives  of  the  people,  with  the 
survival  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  critical  at  times  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Department  of  Defen.se  who 
attempt  to  dodge  hard  questions  put  to 
them  by  members  of  the  committee  by 
.saying,  "We  are  having  a  study  made  of 
that."  That  is  one  of  the  dead-end  an- 
swers that  we  sometimes  abhor. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
Congress  must  not  join  the  buck  pa.sseis 
We  must  stand  up  and  face  our  responsi- 
bility, and  we  will. 


We  must  not  ask  someone  else  to  do 
the  work  that  the  House  has  assigned  to 
it.s  appropriate  committees.  1  know  that 
the  hearings  are  long,  the  work  Is  ardu- 
ous, and  that  Members  are  pressed  for 
time  and  have  many  other  things  to  do. 
but  I  believe  that  the  elected  Members  of 
;!ip  legislative  branch  must  do  their  own 
work  and  make  their  own  decisions,  or 
the  people  of  this  country  will  be  deprived 
of  the  representative  govciTiment  which 
is  theirs  to  claim  under  the  Constitution. 

The  operation  of  the  seniority  system 
is  a  rather  effective  management  tool  in 
the  House,  although  it  is  not  always  per- 
fect. It  enables  the  Members  to  sit  on 
committees  and  subcommittees  for  the 
number  of  years  which  are  required  to 
obtain  some  experience  which  is  so  neces- 
sary- to  making  intelligent  decisions.  For 
instance,  the  eight  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations 
have  served  a  total  of  111  years  in  proc- 
essing defense  appropriations. 

Let  us  explore  a  little  more  deeply  the 
background  and  experience  of  congres- 
sional committees  which  deal  with  de- 
fense. I  see  some  of  the  Members  here 
who  deal  with  it  on  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, some  of  the  Important  Members — 
and  they  are  all  lmrx)rtant.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  served  a  total  of  398  years  on 
their  committee.  I  have  not  checked  the 
figures  for  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  but  it  is  a  very  experienced 
group.  I  did  check  on  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  in  the  othr-r 
body.  The  total  period  of  service  for  all 
members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations  Is  243  years. 

Let  me  add  a  footnote  here.  If  we  do 
not  know  something  about  what  is  going 
on.  we  have  nobody  to  blame  but  our- 
selves. Mostly  at  the  taxayers'  expense, 
and  properly  so,  115  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  visited  Vietnam  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half. 

Do  the  sponsors  of  the  blue  ribbon 
commission  approach  wish  to  downgrade 
these  committees  and  subcommittees  and 
the  members  thereof?  How  long  would 
it  take^  tlje  experts  of  the  blue  ribbon 
commission  to  acquire  the  background 
and  experience  and  knowledge  and 
judgment  which  are  already  po.sses.sed, 
I  feel,  by  the  committees  of  Congress 
wliich  deal  with  vital  military  matters? 

Of  course,  it  may  be  contemplated  that 
the  blue  ribbon  commission  would  be 
made  up  of  military  men.  I  can  see 
no  special  good  that  would  come  from 
having  a  committee  of  former  expert 
military  men.  who  no  longer  have  the 
le.sponsibility  for  making  decisions,  to 
come  forth  and  tell  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  the  Congress  what  should 
be  done  about  present  defense  needs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  tMr. 
RosTENKOwsKi) .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  Is  the  re- 
.■^ponsibility  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Co.ngress.  We  cannot  evade  this  re- 
sponsibility. We  are  elected  ofTicials, 
The  blue  ribbon  commission  would  be 
an  appointed  group.    Nor  can  the  execu- 


tive branch  evade  responsibility  for  the 
military  posture  and  the  long-range  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  I  for  one 
do  not  want  to  escape  tliat  responsibility. 
We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  our 
duty.  We  simply  need  to  do  our  duty, 
and  this  I  believe  we  are  doing. 

One  of  the  complaints  in  former  years 
has  been  that  the  country  starved  the 
military  during  times  of  peace  and  gave 
them  a  blank  check  during  tunes  of  war. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  run  the  Military 
Establishment,  and  that  is  not  the  way 
we  run  the  Military  Establishment.  We 
have  had  a  strong  Military  Establish- 
ment ever  since  the  buildup  which  began 
with  the  Korean  war  in  1950.  I  propose 
that  we  continue  as  Members  of  Congress 
to  see  to  it^ — and  we  can — that  we  have  a 
strong  military  program,  a  program 
sufficient  to  give  the  President  complete 
freedom  to  take  w  hatever  steps  he  deems 
necessary  to  defend  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  m  any  corner  of  Uie 
earth. 

One  is  at  liberty  to  find  fault  with  our 
miUtarj-  and  international  policies,  and 
we  all  find  some  fault.s — and  we  should, 
because  constructive  criticism  is  good — 
but  one  cannot  point  a  finpcr  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  ani  correctly  say  that  we 
have  failed  in  our  responsibility  to  main- 
tain and  support  the  most  jxiwerful  mili- 
tary force  in  the  modern  world. 

As  a  sidelight,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  a  gre^  Republican  President. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  saddled  during 
the  War  Between  the  States  with  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War^  That 
committee  has  been  categorized  by  his- 
torians in  le.ss  than  complimentary  terms. 
The  committee's  habit  of  asking  sub- 
ordinate military  officers  to  testify  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  their  superior  officers 
complicated  already  existing  problems 
confronting  the  President  and  the  Army. 

The  appointment  of  .such  a  committee 
was.  of  course,  an  expression  of  lack  of 
confidence  in  President  Lincoln :  and,  In 
my  opinion,  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
by  Congress  appointing  a  blue  ribbon 
commission  would  be  an  expression  of 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  an  elected  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Congress  to  do  the  job  assigned  to  it 
under  the  Constitution. 

SECRETARY    OF    DEFENSE 

So  much  has  been  said  in  and  out  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  about  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  that  I  shall 
take  advantage  of  tliis  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  about  him — not  in  praise 
and  not  in  defense,  but  simply  In  regard 
to  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

A  lot  of  people  who  want  a  blank  check 
would  like  to  destroy  Robert  McNamara, 

A  lot  of  !>eople  with  the  sincerest  of 
motives  would  like  to  see  the  Secretary 
removed  because  they  question  the  valid- 
ity of  his  decisions. 

I  would  say  this  about  the  Secretary : 
He  has  cooperated  .somewhat  at  times 
with  his  critics.  He  has  the  misfortune 
of  never  having  run  for  a  pohtical  office, 
and  he  does  not  realize,  to  the  extent 
that  some  of  us  do.  that  a  statement  can 
be  taken  out  of  context. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  while 
the  Secretary  has  made  some  mistakes. 


he  has  been  given  credit  for  making  mis- 
takes which  he  actually  did  not  make. 

The  Secretary  will  have  under  his  con- 
trol this  year,  as  I  have  said,  $100  bil- 
lion, and  that  docs  not  include  the  sup- 
plemental which  will  come  forward  later. 

What  kind  of  man  do  the  American 
people  want  to  handle  funds  of  this  un- 
believable magnitude^  An  indecisive 
man?      A  weakling? 

we  do  not  neea  a  yes  man"  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  What  we  need  is  a 
combination  of  a  "yes  and  no  man."  wno 
cannot  be  stampeded,  who  does  not  run 
for  cover  when  attacked,  and  who  is 
dedicated  to  the  public  interest.  That 
is  the  kind  we  need.  I  believe. 

We  need  a  man  who  works  day  and 
night  to  be  of  .service  to  our  fighting  men 
and  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

We  need  a  man  who  is  loyal  to  the 
President,  his  boss,  who  is  elected  by  the 
people  and  who.  under  our  Constitution, 
is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  mili- 
tary forces. 

There  does  not  quickly  come  to  mir.d 
at  the  moment  a  man  who  would  be 
superior  to  Secretary  McNamara  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  although,  of  course, 
there  are  others  who  arc  qualified  to  be 
Secretary  of  Defense,  The  job  Is  really 
an  impossible  job,  anyway.  No  man  can 
do  the  job  without  making  a  lot  of 
enemies.  What  man  among  us  could  do 
a  good  job  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  mak- 
ing all  of  the  necessary  hard  decision.-;, 
and  still  keep  all  of  the  admirals,  all  of 
the  generals,  all  of  the  defense  conti-ac- 
tors.  and  all  of  the  columnists  happy  all 
of  the  time?  I  just  do  not  think  it  can 
be  done. 

You  cannot  push  thLs  man  around.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  a  man  who  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  handling  of  SI 00  biUion 
pushed  around  by  a  selfish  group,  or  by 
an  unselfish  group  for  that  matter. 

Without  a  strong  man  as  our  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  there  would  be  chaos,  I 
mean  even  more  chaos,  in  the  Pentagon 
than  we  already  have.  Every  scr^'icc 
would  be  fighting  its  own  private  war. 

I  leave  it  to  you  and  to  the  America-i 
public  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense  measures 
up  reasonably  well  to  the  requirements 
of  the  job  he  has  to  do.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense,  as  I  say,  is  brilliant,  but  he 
is  not  infallible.  At  times  1  sharply 
disagree  with  him  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  tell  him  so. 

Now,  if  you  will  turn  to  pa2e.s  3  and  4 
of  the  committee  report,  you  will  find 
evidence  of  the  viewpoint  I  have  just 
expres.sed.  For  example.  I  did  every- 
thing I  could  to  get  the  Secretary  "to 
support  an  additional  supplemental 
budget  estimate,  before  we  brought  iii 
this  bill  ior  $600  million  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  all  the  ser^•icemen  who  were 
already  in  uniform  as  of  June  30.  Their 
salaries  ha^c  to  be  paid,  and  I  thought 
that  our  committee  should  not  bring  a 
bill  to  you  which  did  not  even  cover  the 
pay  cost  of  all  of  the  men  in  uniform. 
This  request  was  not  forthcoming.  It 
should  have  been.  The  money  request 
could    have    been    passed    over    until    a 
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later  date  and  Uie  Department  could 
have  u-sed  up  the  money  available  at  a 
faster  rate  and  lat^^r  come  back  to 
Consrcss  for  more  But,  in  the  De- 
paitmenus  of  Apnculture.  Commerce, 
State,  and  elsewhere  we  provide  the 
fund.s  at  the  besinning  of  the  year  to 
pay  the  personnel  on  board  for  the  entiie 
year.  I  thought  we  .should  do  the  same 
for  the  actual  number  of  men  in  servic?. 
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Moreover,  I  felt  that  if  we  had  an  addi- 
tional budget  estimate  for  defen.se  we 
would  highlight  the  astronomical  cost  of 
the  war.  and  it  would  enable  those  of  us 
who  are  trying  to  hold  the  lid  down  on 
.spending  and  on  overauthorization  to  do 
our  job  a  little  better.  It  would  Unid  to 
shock  the  country  and  the  Congress  into 
a  greater  realization  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  money  cost  of   this  war.  not   to 

Summary  of  appropriations 


mention    the    co.st   In    the   lives   of   our 
citizens. 

We  bring  before  you  today  a  bill  pro- 
viding $58  billion  for  the  defen.se  of  the 
country. 

SVMMARY     OF    API'ROPRIATICi  N.S 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  permi.s.sion  to 
insert  in  the  Record  page  2  of  the  report, 
V,  hich  gives  a  very  clear  statement  of  the 
money  involved. 


Titta 


Title  I— Militrtry  personnel - - 

Title  11— Operation  and  maintenance. 

Title  III— f'rocurement v" "VVr." 

Title  IV— Research,  development,  test,  and  evalualloa. 

rpille  V— Einensency  fund,  »oiitlie«.st  Asia 

'rule  V— Special  foreign  currency  program 


Total. 


I>iftril)ution  of  appropriations  by  organirutional  comiionent: 
Army -- 

T)efenM''w'ncle5;  Offtceof  the  'SeciBtary  of  Defenst 

Einereeney  fund,  southeast  Asia i*-, 


Appropriation, 

1906 


II 7, 0.'W,  491,000 
H.»T.t,y»l2.  000 
l.H,  4J3.  4tH),(KK) 
6.7-.'I.I.W,0<)0 

1, 70O,  (100,  IXKI 


68, 858, 0O3,  OOO 


15, 727. 989, 000 

17,  267,  .W4,  00(1 

21,'29N,  (>HS.  <KKi 

2,8fi4.  40,1,  IKMl 

1.700.  (K-KI.IHH) 


Budget  estimate, 
1967 


$18,  (17.5,  700, 000 
16,67,').  (H»4,  III K) 
It),  4tl«,  200,(HIO 
6,905,369,000 


87,  «M.  Va.  000 


Total,  Deiiartinent  of  Defense. 


58, 858, 003.  OIK) 


16,925,794,000 

Ifi.  Mt3,  JIMI.  IMHI 

JII.  (vS<,,  :tllll,IHKI 

3.  SiV.  U,V.1, 1)0(1 


Reooniiiiended 
in  bill,  I9«7 


$19, 299, 344,  000 

16,  7'2'J,  T'.H,i«'ii 
16,«.V.', '«Hi.  (iiiii 
6, 928,  '.(.VJ,  l)l)U 

7,348,000 


Bill  compared  with— 


Appropriation, 
1966 


6H,«11,04.\000 


57,664,353,000 


17,  441,  038,  (KM) 

iii.y;):).  j<m,  1)00 

2».  ««.S  41)0,  OIHl 
3,  ■.'71,4()7,  000 


68,611,045,000 


+  $2, 2.')9,  8.W,  000 

.  74h.  MJ,  (K)0 
-  I    7711.  K(Ki,IK)ll 

t  -"117,  80<i,  000 

-1,700,000,000 

+7, 348, 000 


-246,9.'i8,  000 


4  1.713,049.  (KIO 
-:«4,3-'4,OO0 
-332,  t>h,\  IKK) 
+  4(I7,IMVJ,  000 

-1,700,IXK),OOU 


Budget  estiniute, 
1967 


+  $6'23,644,I10() 
+  47,  700,  IKK) 
+  244, 400.  (UK) 
+23, 600,  UOO 


+7,34NUaO 


-246, 9.'>8, 000 


+946, 692,  IK)0 


+  51,S,244,(H1I) 

-1-120,  OOO.UH) 

+  279,  l(X),tH>l) 

+32,348.000 


+946.692.000 


■  The  original  budget  e.„hna,es*eresul-,oU.ed  in  local  currency  an,o,u,ts  which  ,vere  e„uivalen.  .0  $.1,975,000.    The  or,g>„al  a.„oun.>  were  .ub^.,ucn,ly  reduml  .0 
$7,348,0W)at  the  request  of  the  DeparliMtut  of  Uetens-. 


This  bill  does  not  quite  reach  the  total 
amount  appropriated  last  year  for  de- 
fense in  the  several  bils.  It  is  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  below  that.  But  it  is 
the  largest  single  appropriation  bill  since 
World  War  II  In  addition  we  will  very 
likely  have  a  big  supplemental  comi  ig 
along  early  next  year  unless  the  war 
concludes,  which  most  of  us  do  not  an- 
ticipate. 

The  table  shows  recommendations  for 
each  .service.  It  shows  that  we  recom- 
mend $946  million  above  the  budget  If 
we  turn  to  page  3,  we  find  out  why  we  are 
above  the  budget 

Sropp  of  the  btll 
Tlie  bill  contains  funds 
eqtuviilent  U>  all  of  the  pro- 
griun  an(i  activity  amounts 
proposed  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates. A  major  readjust- 
ment, and  several  sugges- 
tions as  to  realignment  of 
prtorlties  a.s  between  pro- 
grams of  relatively  minor 
consequence,  are  noted  else- 
where in  this  report $57,664,353,000 


The    bill    contains    funds 
for     continuing     personnel, 
functions.       or       activities, 
which  either  were  not  pro- 
po.-^ed    for    continuation    in 
the    budget,    or    were    pro- 
posed for  reduction  or  ma- 
jor reallocation,  as  follows: 
Military      personnel      al- 
ready on  duty  above  the 
strength  estimated  as  of 

July   I,   1966 

Reuunlng  separate  Army 
National  fJuard  and 
Army  Reserve  orgauiiMi- 

llons 

Ret.un  all  25  Air  National 
(iiiard       heavy       airlift 

units    -    

Continue  B  52  fleet  at  600 
aircraft    


Scope  of  the  b:U— Continued 

Continue  "Claims"  as  reg- 
ular annual  appropria- 
tion      $25,000,000 

Provide  appropriation  in 
lieu  of  foreign  currency 
authorization 7.348,000 


569.  000.  000 

67,  044.  000 

4.  300,  000 
6,  000,  000 


Subtotal,  revisions 

New  programs  deemed  de- 
sirable for  our  military 
security,  not  proposed  in  the 
budget  are  provided  for  as 
follows : 

1.  NIKE   X     anti-ballistic 

ml.ssile  system  (net 
after  deleting  a  clas- 
sified item  of  $4,- 
6000001     

2.  Additional  OH-6A  light 

observation  helicop- 
ters     

3.  One     nuclear     powered 

frigate  (net  after  de- 
letion of  two  conven- 
tional destroyers) 

4.  Provision    for    produc- 

tion capability  for 
the  F-12  inter- 
ceptor   aircraft 

5.  Procurement    of    aero- 

medical  transport 
aircraft    

6.  Augmentation  of  Deep 

Submergence  pro- 
gram     

7.  Additional  funding  for 

Advanced  Manned 
Strategic  Aircraft 

(net  after  reducing 
another  Item  of 
$.1,000,000,  as  de- 
.scribed    elsewhere).. 


678.  692,  000 


163,  300.000 
19, 900. 000 


65.  OOO,  000 


16,  000,  000 


6.  000,  000 


8,  800,  000 


Subtotal   additions.         268,000,000 


The   total    appropria- 
tions recommended- 


58,  611,045,  000 


COMMirriE    ACTIONS 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  are  above  the  budget 
to  the  extent  of  $569  million  becau.se  of 
the  necessity  for  including  money  which 
w  as  not  budgeted  for  the  pay  of  the  men 
and  women  in  uniform. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The    time    of   the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired 
Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  provided  $67,- 
044.000  to  keep  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
.separate  because  legislation  has  not  been 
pas.sed  resolving  this  question. 

We  added  $167  million  above  the 
budget,  offset  by  a  $4  million  reduction 
in  another  program,  with  which  to  pro- 
vide the  beginnings  of  an  antimissile  pro- 
gram, a  defense  against  Soviet  ICBM  s 
or  prospective  Red  Chinese  ICBM  s 
The  $167  million  makes  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  so-called  Nike-X  system  run 
to  about  $600  million,  including  the  $417 
million  requested  in  the  budget  and  pro- 
vided to  continue  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend 
for  the  continuation  of  the  line  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  hottest  interceptor 
aircraft  known  today,  the  F-12,  $55 
million. 

Then,  we  have  certain  other  item.s  in- 
volving smaller  amounts. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  total,  we  are 
above  the  budget  in  the  amount  of  about 
$946  million.  But,  this  is  relatively  un- 
important, because  we  are  going  to  be 
above  the  amount  In  this  bill  before  Hie 
fiscal  year  ends,  if  the  war  continues. 

ADEQUACY     OF    THE    BUDGET     ESTIMATTS 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoase  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  the  matter  of  the  ade- 


quacy of  the  budget.  Tliat  di.?cuK.slon 
begins  on  page  4  of  the  report  and  I  shall 
Insert  that  into  the  Record  : 

Adequacy  of  the  Estimates 

The  formulation  of  the  financial  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  a  given  fiscal 
year  must  of  necessity  be  based  on  a  number 
of  arbitrary  assumptions.  A  year  Is  an  arbi- 
trary fiscal  period.  The  Budget  must  be 
Bubmltted  to  Congress  prior  to  an  arbitrary 
point  in  time.  Arbitrary  jxisltlons  must  be 
talcen  as  to  whether  or  not  possible  future 
events  will  come  to  pass. 

In  determining  the  Defense  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1967.  the  basic  arbitrary 
decision  wa:3  made  to  finance  wartime  rates 
of  operation  In  Vietnam  throughout  fiscal 
year  1967,  This  decision  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  prediction  as  to  when  the  war 
will  end.  It  simply  provides  guidelines  for 
the  calculation  of  the  funds  that  may  l>e 
required  The  date  of  the  termination  of 
the  war  Is,  of  course,  Impossible  to  predict. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Defense  budget, 
other  assumptions  were  made  as  to  the  levels 
of  manning;  the  rates  of  utUir.atlon  of  mili- 
tary supplies;  the  rates  of  the  operation  of 
aircraft,  ships,  and  other  niajcr  military 
ecjuipment,  and  so  forth. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  make  It  clear 
that  as  the  fiscal  year  proceeds,  if  combat 
operations  continue  at  a  high  level,  substan- 
tial additional  funds  will  be  required.  The 
Dofcn.se  Department  has  advised  the  Com- 
mittee that  If  the  Vietnam  war  continues  a 
substantial  supplemental  request  for  addi- 
tuinal  funds  will  be  made  when  the  require- 
ments can  be  more  accurately  computed 
Tliese  decisions  will  have  to  be  made  months 
prior  to  June  30.  1967  and  will  materially 
a:Tect  both  the  fiscal  year  19G7  and  I'JCS 
Defense  budgets.  The  Committee  feels  that 
such  additional  requirements  would  un- 
doubtedly total  several  billion  dollars  It 
Is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  calculate  with 
certainty  Just  what  the  additional  require- 
ments may  be  and  no  specific  date  has  been 
determined  for  submission  of  a  supplemental 
request.  The  Committee  feels  however,  that 
such  a  request  cannot  be  postponed  beyond 
January  or  February  of  next  year.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  Supplemental  Defense 
request  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  sent 
to  Congress  on  January  19,  1966, 

When  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1967  w;ts 
submitted  to  Congress  In  January,  it  was 
eiiiniated  that  the  total  military  personnel 
strength  on  June  30,  1966.  would  be  2.987,300. 
Ill  i!ie  intervening  five  months  military  man- 
pc'wer  has  been  Increased  at  a  more  rapid 
r.ite  and  It  is  now  estimated  that  our  mlli- 
t.iry  manpower  will  total  3,095,700  at  that 
time,  an  Increase  of  108.400.  The  Committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $569,000,000 
above  the  Budget  estimate  for  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  additional  personnel.  The  as- 
fumptlon  is  made  that  no  manpower  reduc- 
tions will  talte  place  during  the  fiscal  year 
and  that  funds  will  be  required  for  at  least 
this  many  personnel   for  the   entire   period. 

It  should  be  added  that  if  pending  legls- 
!''tion,  providing  pay  increases  for  military 
a,Rd  civilian  personnel,  Is  enacted  Into  law. 
a  supplemental  sum  will  have  to  be  added 
during  fiscal  year  1967  to  cover  the  cost.  It 
»iil  be  recalled  that  during  the  current  fiscal 
ycur  pay  Increase  legislation  enacted  last  year 
required  a  supplemental  appropriation.  A 
budcet  request  was  submitted  on  March  8, 
1566,  and  Congress  completed  action  on  Miiy 
10,   I!»66. 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimates  that 
at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  on  June 
30  1966,  the  Department  will  have  on  hand 
in  unexpended  funds  nearly  »42  billion.  If 
the  sum  recommended  In  the  accompanying 
bill  Is  approved,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Will  have   on   hand   for   expenditure   in    the 


coming  fiscal  year  a  total  sum  of  just  over 
$1(X>  billion — this  Is  not  to  say  that  this  toUil 
sum  will  or  should  be  expended  during  fiscal 
year  1967. 

The  Congress  follows  a  full-funding  ])rac- 
tlce  in  financing  major  weapons  systems  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Much  of  the 
money  Is  for  long  lead-time  items  such  as 
aircraft,  ships,  and  missiles  and  will  not  be 
expended  for  two  or  three  years,  thus  the 
large  carryover  sums. 

Of  course,  much  of  this  liuge  total  Is  al- 
ready obligated  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense estimates  that  by  June  30,  1967,  all  of 
the  available  funds  will  be  obligated  except 
$8,4  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  these  who  say 
that  the  $100   billion  of  availability  is 


not  enough  Of  course.  $100  billion  Is 
not  going  to  be  spent  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Much  of  it  is  for  long  leadttme 
items  such  as  aircraft  and  ships,  which 
will  not  be  spent  for  a  much  longer  time. 

Is  the  bill  adequate?  I  will  say  to  you 
frankly,  as  the  Prc.=ident  .said  In  his  press 
conference  today,  it  is  not  adequate  for 
the  full  fi.scal  year,  but  insofar  as  I  know 
it  is  adequate  for  the  next  several  months 
until  we  can  see  a  little  clearer  the  turn 
of  the  war. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  turn  to 
pape  10  of  the  report  and  find  out  what 
the  military  personnel  requirements  are 
and  what  personnel  are  supported  by  this 
bill: 


Active  duly  military  personnel  strengths  (excluding  reimbursable^) 

[In  thousands] 


Actual  strength 

Fiscal  rear 
1966  (end) 
planned  ' 

Fiscal  veiir 
]«67  (end) 

June  30.  1965 

Dec.  31,  1965 

estimate 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

968.3 
671.0 
190.2 
823.6 

1. 074.  5 
725.0 
214.  S 
841.2 

1,211.0 
74a  S 
257.  4 
886.8 

1.233.7 
727.9 
27a2 
853.4 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

2.663.1 

2,855.1 

3.005.7 

3,003,1 

'  fnofCcially  revised. 

NoTS.— Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  addition,  the  defense 
appropriations  bill  supports  over  1  million 
civilian  personnel,  not  to  mention  the 
employees  of  the  huge  defense  industry. 

Certainly,  Mr,  Chairman,  there  is  con- 
siderable infonnation  in  regard  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  legislation  ivailable  in  the  re- 
port, as  well  as  in  the  six  volumes  of  com- 
mittee hearings. 

In  clo.sing,  I  want  to  say  to  you.  my 
fellow  Members  of  the  House,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  serve  in  a  body  where  men 
and  women  are  so  united  in  their  deter- 
mination to  keep  this  country  strong. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  step  we  take 
today,  or  tomorrow,  I  say  again,  will  be 
a  sip;nal  wliich  I  hope  and  pray  will  not 
be  unheeded  by  the  enemies  of  freedom 
In  Hanoi  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  their  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.)  Seventy-six 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roil  No,  168] 

Aspinall  Denton  Hagan,  Oa 

Ba.'ing  Dlggs  Henderson 

Brown,  Calif,       Edwards.  La,  Hull 

Burleson  ElLsworth  King,  NY. 

Cabell  Everett  Landrum 

Cameron  Parnsley  Leggett 

Carey  Fisher  Long.  La. 

Celler  Fogarty  Long.  Md. 

Clancy  Fountain  McEwen 

Clark  Fulton,  Pa,  McMlUan 

Conyers  Gathlngs  MallUard 

C-orman  Green,  Oreg  Martin,  Ain 

CYaley  Griffiths  Martin,  Mass 


Mathlas 

Pool 

Trimble 

Miller 

Powell 

OdaU 

Mills 

Resnlck 

Van  Deerlln 

Mink 

Roncalio 

Walker,  Miss. 

Mortran 

Scott 

White,  Idaho 

Morrison 

Senner 

WilUs 

Murray 

Sickles 

Wilson, 

Nedzl 

Thompson, 

N  J.      Charles  H. 

Olson,  Minn, 

Todd 

Wright 

Pas.sman 

Toll 

Younger 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Keogh.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  :he 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H,R.  15941.  and  finding  it.self  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roil  to  tie 
called,  when  364  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  arid  he  submitted, 
herewith  the  names  of  the  ab.sentecs  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr,  Lipscomb]  is  rcc- 
OLT.ized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
today,  H.R  15941,  will  provide  appro- 
priations of  new  obligational  authority 
In  the  amount  of  $58,611,045,000  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  Thi^  bill  covers  appropriations  for 
regular  mii  t.iry  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defer.se  and  includes  our  Na- 
tion's military  assistance  support  to 
Vietnamese  and  free  world  forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  The  bill  does  not  in- 
clude other  military  assistance,  military 
construction,  military  family  housing,  or 
ci\il  defense.  These  requirements  are 
considered  in  other  appropriation  bills. 

The  fiscal  year  1967  defense  budget  as 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Pres- 
ident was  $57,664,353,000,  The  Appro- 
priations Committee,  after  lengthy  hear- 
ings and  after  exploring  all  the  cate- 
gories   of    our    military    programs,    has 
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found  that  to  maintain  a  superior  mili- 
tary posture  it  was  necessary  to  add  to 
the  Presklenfs  request  $»48.692.900 
wiiich  makeE  a  total  till  now  before  the 
House  $58,611,045,000. 

I  am  in  support  of  H.R.  15941.  a^  re- 
▼laed  and  modified  l>y  the  committee  iind 
recomnaend  favorable  action  od  this  bill 
by  the  House. 

However,  as  we  consider  this  vital 
measure.  It  is  important  tn  my  opinion 
for  the  House  to  be  aware  of  various  far- 
reaching  and  significant  aspects  ol  this 
legislation  and  the  defense  program 
which  have  a  close  bearing  on  our  future 
preparedness  and  the  welfare  of  oiir 
Nation. 

One  of  these  is  the  size  of  the  bill  it- 
self. The  tremendous  sum  It  includes 
still  does  not  reflect  accurately  all  of  the 
escalating  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
or  the  additional  funds  needed  to  main- 
tain our  superior  military  capability  In 
future  yeaxs  responsibb'.  adequately,  and 
decisively. 

It  is  my  view,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  has  amply  demonstrated  that 
It  is  in  accord  with  this  position  by  its 
solid  support  of  defense  appropriations 
year  after  year,  that  Uie  full  amount 
necessary  should  be  appropriated  to  give 
our  Nation  a  superior  defense  posture 
which  is  required  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  forces  of  ag.gression  and  for  the  pro- 
tection and  security  of  our  citizens  and 
the  free  world. 

Hiis  bllJ  as  was  the  case  with  the  fiscal 
year  1966  defense  appropriation  till 
which  the  House  passed  a  year  ago,  is  not 
adequate  to  .support  fully  the  escalated 
activities  in  Vietnam  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
even  with  the  committee  amendments. 
Unless  there  Is  a  drastic  and  dramatic 
change  in  the  situation  a  sieable  sup- 
plemental requesi  must  come  before  the 
Congress. 

Even  though  it  is  known  that  Vietnam 
and  our  worldwide  commitments  will  re- 
quire additional  funding,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  not  at  ttiis  time  given  tlie 
committee  the  necessary  Department 
calculations  of  additional  requirements, 
production  rates,  inventories  and  so 
forth.  In  their  absence  it  is  not  feasible 
for  the  committee  to  add  amounts  to 
meet  these  ne>eds. 

Congress  should  have  a  fuU  opportu- 
nity to  know  what  the  requirements  are 
and  an  opp<Ml3unlty  to  consider  and  vote 
on  them.  The  American  public  is  en- 
titled to  know  what  our  defence  costs 
are.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  submit  their  estimates 
before  action  on  this  bill  is  completed  by 
the  Congress. 

The  matter  of  financing  the  war  in 
Vietnam  should  be  squarely  faced.  Sup- 
plying the  needs  of  our  military  men  In 
combat  should  iwt  be  done  through 
reliance  on  authority  contained  in  the 
law  to  meet  emergency  situations  such  as 
that  which  Rives  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  transfer  authority,  or  througti;  use 
of  emergency  fund.'^,  reprograming  ac- 
tions, or  other  financial  juggling  tech- 
niques tt+iich  mortgages  other  needs  and 
programs.  If  Uie  President  and  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Defense  would  come  to  Con- 
gress now  with  a  budget  estimate  of  their 
needs  while  we  are  in  session.  I  believe 
Congress  would  act  decisively  on  the  re- 


quest and  the  military  serrices  could 
utilize  to  better  advantage  the  time  they 
are  now  required  to  spend  trying  to  make 
all  financial  ends  meet. 

A  prime  example  ol  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  defense  budget  as  submitted  was  the 
request  for  funds  to  support  millUry  per- 
sonnel. Once  the  overall  size  at  the 
military  forces  Is  established,  it  should 
be  essentially  a  mechanical  calcuhitlon 
to  flgnre  oat  what  the  cost  is  going  to 
be.  The  funds  for  military  personnel 
were  lunderstated  by  well  over  a  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  the  budget  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Though  the  current 
estimate  of  our  military  strength  Ls 
3  095,700.  military  strength  for  fiscal 
vear  1967  was  budgeted  at  2.987,300.  a 
"difTerence  of  108.400.  The  committee  in 
this  case  recognized  this  gross  deficiency 
In  the  budget  and  has  added  $569  mUliou 
to  support  this  miscalculation  in  our 
manpower  strength.  Without  this  added 
appropriation  the  military  services  per- 
sonnel funds  would  have  been  in  serious 
financial  trouble. 

Why  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  have  never  brought  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  in  a  regular 
formal  request — or  why  they  did  not  in- 
clude it  in  the  regular  budget  is  unknown. 
Surely  the  Secretary's  oomputers  could 
not  make  this  half -billion-dollar  mistake 
on  a  simple  calculation. 

One  of  the  problems  encountered  has  to 
do  wtth  such  matters  as  undue  classifica- 
tion of  Information  and  controls  over 
freedom  of  expression.  The  cctmmittee 
has  spent  literally  hundreds  of  hours  over 
the  course  of  about  4  months  of  hearings 
to  explore  the  lengthy  and  invoh-ed  De- 
fense budget  and  the  Administration's 
policies  and  decisions  on  which  the  De- 
fense budget  request  is  based.  The  hear- 
ings produced  much  interesting,  produc- 
tive and  revealing  testimony.  The  hear- 
ings are  all  in  executive  ses.sion  and.  as 
anyone  who  reads  the  six  volumes  of 
printed  hearings  can  see,  they  arc  heavily 
cen.sored  for  security  purposes. 

In  my  opinion  at  times  they  are  cen- 
sored unreasonably  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  tlie  reason  for  tlie  classifica- 
tion of  Information. 

Some  witnesses  at  tirae.3  were  not  as 
frank  and  candid  with  the  committee  as 
I  believe  they  should  have  been.  To  get 
to  the  real  problem  and  issues  in  ever>' 
area  in  an  aiea  as  complex  as  the  Defense 
program  is  difficult  under  ordijiary  cir- 
cumstances. To  make  our  congressional 
problem  even  more  difficult  as  far  as 
getting  the  facts  axid  the  opinions  of  ex- 
perts is  conc£n\ed,  we  are  faced  with  a 
policy,  and  an  order,  of  the  Department 
of  Defej^e  which  is  designed  to  restrict 
freedom  of  personal  expression  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Department  witnesses. 

The  policy  memorandum  issued  over 
the  signature  of  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Cyrus  Vance,  reads: 

[For  offlclaJ  use  only! 
Thz  Dcputy  .SECREmiT  or  Dekfnse. 

WaaKaiglon.  D.C.,  January  il.  I9es. 
Mem'^randum  for  The  Secreiarles  of  the 
Military  Deprutmriits,  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Researcli  and  Engineering,  the  Chair- 
man, Joint  Chiefs  ol  Staff,  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Delenme.  Ute  General  Coun- 
sel, the  Aaalfilants  to  the  SecreUiry  of  De- 
fense, the  Directors,  Defeiific  Agencies. 


Subject;   Coogresslonal  Appearances  by  De- 

puttnent  of  Defense  Witnessee. 

I  have  been  asked  by  prospective  witnesses 
to  provide  guidance  Tor  the  "benefit  of  person- 
nel of  the  DeTwu-tment  who,  tn  the  c<:)urse  of 
eonf^resskuial  tkearln^.  are  required  to  give 
their  pecsonal  opinions  on  mnUers  coacern- 
lug  which  a  Department  of  Defense  poeiuoa 
has  been  estat>ll&hed  toy  tbre  Scretarr  of  De- 
fen."3e  with  the  af^jrovai  of  the  President, 
If  presaed  for  his  personal  opinion,  tJhe  wii- 
ne.ss  Bhoutd  aaake  clear: 

1.  that  hl«  personal  views  were  expressed 
(if  s\ich  be  the  tact)  to  aprpioprlate  au- 
thoritieB  within  tbe  Defense  Departmeiu  be- 
fore  the  departmental   posltloo   woe  estab- 

2.  wfaeire  his  views  are  not  in  accord  aiih 
the  depertmental  dedalon.  ttmt  notu-iih- 
standing  bis  per»onal  Tiewa.  he  has  accepwd 
and  will  abide  by  the  departmental  position; 
and 

3.  tbe  consideration  or  factors  •which  s-up- 
port  the  decision  in  otiier  words,  the  pros 
and  cons  on  tlie  Issue  Involved. 

C^HUs  Vance. 

"When  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings the  committee  members  did  presi 
the  civilian  and  military  witnesses  for 
their  own  peraortal  views  the  answers 
in  many  instances  are  deleted  in  the 
printed  record,  deleted  for  so-calle<l  •  .se- 
ctirity  reasons."  This  is  a  growing  prac- 
tice that  mtist  be  watched  closely  and  it 
must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Tlie  basic  assumptions  on  which  our 
averali  defense  planning  rests  obviously 
are  of  great  importance  to  our  defense  ef- 
fort. It  Is  clearly  understood  that  In  to- 
day's world  it  Is  necessary  ihtii  foreign 
and  defense  policies  of  a  cotmtry  not 
only  be  integrated  but  must  be  treated 
as  inseparable.  Our  foreign  policy  de- 
fines our  basic  position  and  sjiproach  to 
world  affairs.  Our  defense  policies  are 
the  means  to  assure  our  ability  to  imple- 
ment those  foreign  policies.  A  superior 
defense  posttire  by  its  very  existence  not 
oiJy  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  aggression  ba: 
also  assures  the  Immediate  means  to  re- 
spond should  hostilities  occur. 

We  need,  therefore,  to  consider  these 
pohcles  which  provide  the  framework  in 
shaping  the  Defense  budget  and  the  ba.-^ic 
direction  in  administering  the  defence 
program.  This  Is  and  has  been  a  major 
area  of  concern  for  I  believe  vaj-lous  pol- 
icies being  followed  and  advocated  are 
seriously  wanting  and  that  we  will  be 
paying  a  high  price  for  tliem  In  the 
1970-s. 

The  basic  administration  defense  deci- 
sions reflect  more  of  a  policy  of  seeking 
for  the  future  to  achieve  a  defense  stand- 
off or  parity  between  the  Communist  bloc 
and  the  free  world,  not  a  decisive  su- 
periority on  our  part. 

The  Defense  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress  again  this  year  »nd  the  te!=ti- 
mony  received  by  the  committee  durirn: 
the  course  of  the  hearings  indicate  that 
action  Is  being  taken  toward  this  end  I 
have  grave  reservations  about  the  impli- 
cations of  such  an  approach  in  deter- 
mining our  defense  needs. 

Efforts  to  carry  out  this  policy  ai'e  con- 
tinuing and  include  such  major  programs 
as  tlie  proposed  continued  cutback  in  our 
Strategic  Air  Command;  decisions  to  de- 
lay production  and  deploy  ment  of  the 
Nike-X  antiballistic  missile  system;  the 
proposed  tow  level  of  effort  to  develop 
the  follow  on  manned  bomber,  and  the 


proposed  low-level  effort  on  the  manned 
orbital  laboratory;  lack  of  adequately 
funding  aggressive  new  weapons  in  re- 
search and  development  and  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  actions  taken  col- 
lectively certainly  are  not  based  upon  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  and  do  not  recog- 
nize fully  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  Communist  threat  and  CommunLst 
thinking  on  vital  matters  relating  to 
East-'West  relntions. 

We  must  not  fail  to  recognize  that 
communism  continues  to  seek  world 
domination  by  any  and  all  avenues  that 
may  be  available  to  it.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  any  sizable  slowing  down  of  our 
efforts  and  reductions  in  our  defense 
forces  is  one  of  the  things  that  Commu- 
nists would  welcome. 

BtTDCET  REQUEST  INADEQUATE 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1967  fimds  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  generally  ac- 
ceptable as  far  as  they  go.  In  some  in- 
stances where  amounts  requested  were 
inadequate  or  InsuflBclent,  and  In  some 
cases  where  they  were  overstated  and 
needed  change,  the  committee  has  taken 
note  of  these  and  has  made  appropriate 
changes. 

The  major  concern  stems  from  the 
Items,  projects,  and  programs  not  In- 
cluded which  should  be  funded  or  pro- 
grams which  were  originally  requested 
by  the  services  and  subsequently  drasti- 
cally reduced  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
before  they  were  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  then  to  the  Congress. 

To  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense's  cuts  from  the  orig- 
inal services  requests.  It  can  be  pointed 
out  that  the  original  requests  of  the 
services  for  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
needs  were  cut  over  $11  billion  for  mili- 
tary functions  alone.  To  me  it  seems 
almost  unbelievable  that  the  experts, 
military  and  civilian  in  each  of  the  mili- 
tary services,  could  have  so  overstated 
the  estimates  of  their  financial  needs. 
If  our  military  experts  and  their  civilian 
counterparts  in  each  of  the  services  are 
that  inaccurate  in  their  estimated  needs 
maybe  we  should  take  a  good  look  at 
their  proce<^ures.  Our  committee  action 
in  restoring  many  of  their  requests  how- 
ever indicates  they  were  not  so  inaccu- 
rate. The  Secretary  of  Defense,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself  has  re- 
duced the  military  request  too  deeply, 
not  only  this  year  but  in  previous  years 
and  the  results  of  those  cuts  are  showing 
up  daily. 

I  do  not  argue  that  the  military  or  any 
other  department  in  government  should 
be  given  every  dollar  they  think  they 
might  be  able  to  use.  Everyone  knows 
that  historically  the  budget  requests  of 
the  military  services  have  been,  except 
where  expressly  precluded  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  ceilings  on  initial  requests,  con- 
sistently higher  than  the  amotmts  al- 
lowed in  the  President's  budget.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  proper  reflection  of  the 
action  of  the  President  in  allocating  pri- 
orities among  and  between  functions  for 
the  use  of  the  Nation's  resources. 

The  problem  today  is  that  the  sub- 
stantial cuts  are  being  made  at  a  time 
when  it  should  be  known  what  funds  are 
or  will  be  needed.     The  administration 


appears  to  be  cutting  our  defense  require- 
ments in  order  to  carry  on  business  as 
usual  or  to  expand  or  start  new  non- 
defense  programs. 

Unreasonable  and  unnecessary  cut- 
backs in  military  preparedness  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  is  in  an  active 
war  and  CommunLst  aggression  is 
beseiging  the  world  at  every  turn  .seems 
to  be  a  poor  policy. 

COMMITTEE    INCREASE.S    IN    VITAL    AREAS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  and  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  are 
both  led  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  !Mr.  MahonI.  have  taken 
recognition  of  a  number  of  deficiencies 
in  the  Secretary  of  Defense  budget  as 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
and  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a 
number  of  additions  in  important  areas. 

The  major  additions  which  the  com- 
mittee made  are; 

Military  pay.  $569  million  to  support 
the  current  estimated  strength  of  the 
military'  services. 

Nike-X,  $167.9  million  for  preproduc- 
tion  activities  directed  toward  the  de- 
ployment of  an  antiballistic  missile 
defense  system — $153.5  million  procure- 
ment plus  $14.4  million  research  and 
development. 

AMSA,  $11.8  million  to  support  added 
development  work  on  an  advanced 
maiuied  strategic  aircraft. 

The  F-12  interceptor.  $55  million  for 
engines  and  other  related  long  leadtime 
it.ems  for  this  improved  interceptor. 

LOH  helicopter.  $19.9  million  for  addi- 
tional light  observation  helicopters. 

Nuclear  frigate,  $150.5  million  for  the 
con.struction  of  a  nuclear  frigate. 

The  B-52  bombers.  $6  million  to  retain 
3  squadrons — 45  bombers — which  were 
scheduled  to  be  phased  out  in  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Air  National  Guaid,  $4.3  million  to 
retain  3  Air  National  Guard  airlift 
squadrons  which  were  scheduled  to  be 
inactivated  by  October  1966 — 25  heavy 
airlift  units. 

Deep  submergence  program.  $5  million 
to  support  a  more  vigorous  deep  sub- 
mergency  program  for  rescue  and  recov- 
ery of  deep  diving  submarines  and  re- 
lated requirements. 

Aeromedical  transport  aircraft,  $16 
million  to  procure  four  modern  CX-2 
aeromedical  transport  aircraft. 

Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Re- 
serve organizations,  $67  million  to  retain 
as  separate  organizations  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve 
organizations. 

These  major  additions,  together  with 
other  lesser  increases,  are  offset  by  vari- 
ous reductions  and  financing  adjust- 
ments, making  a  net  increase  of  $946.- 
692.000  in  the  President's  budget. 

There  are  other  current  projects  and 
programs  in  the  bill  which  are  under- 
funded or  whose  added  requirements  had 
arisen  subsequent  to  the  budget  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress.  These  will  In  all 
probability  require  additional  ftmds  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  It  was  stated  that  these 
funds  would  have  to  come  from  other 
available  resources,  through  reprogram- 
ing actions  or  through  use  of  the  emer- 


gency fund  or  in  a  supplemental  budget 
request  at  a  later  date. 

This  procedure  in  my  judgment  should 
be  used  to  the  minimum  "To  use  repro- 
graming actions  and  emergency  funds 
for  projects  to  excess  means  that  the 
direct  control  of  the  Congress  is  very 
substantially  lost. 

SUMMARY 

The  bill  provides  for  a  total  of  $58.6 
in  new  obligational  authority  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Though  there  exist  certain  questions 
concerning  various  aspects  of  financing 
the  overall  defense  program,  the  amount 
provided  will  maintain  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment strongest  in  the  world,  as  it 
must  be  for  the  welfare  and  security  of 
our  citizens  and  the  free  world. 

Our  strategic  offensive  forces  are  de- 
signed to  deter  a  deliberate  nuclear  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  or  our  allies 
and  to  limit  damage  in  the  event  of  at- 
tack. The  forces  consist  of  such  items 
as  land-  and  sea-based  ballistic  missiles, 
long-range  bombers,  strategic  reconnais- 
.sance  aircraft,  and  their  associated 
forces  and  command  and  control  sys- 
tems. A  total  of  approximately  $4.6  bil- 
lion is  included  in  the  bill  for  offensive 
forces.  The  committee  has  provided 
funds  above  the  proposed  budtiet  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  600  B-52 
aircraft  durmg  fiscal  year  1967,  instead 
of  a  decrease  to  555  aircraft. 

The  general -purpose  forces  represent 
the  largest  area  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment in  terms  of  the  basic  missions,  the 
cost,  and  military  personnel  involved.  It 
includes  most  of  the  Army  combat  and 
combat  support  units,  most  fi&vy  uiiits, 
all  Marine  Corps  costs  and  tactical  units 
of  the  Air  Force;  $25.6  billion  is  included 
In  the  bill  for  the  general -purpose  forces. 

The  job  of  continental  air  and  missile 
defense  forces  is  to  detect,  identify,  track, 
and  destroy  enemy  forces  approaching 
our  continent  and  also  to  contribute  to 
the  objective  of  limiting  damage  to  our 
population  and  industry  in  case  of  nu- 
clear attack.  These  forces  contain  such 
items  as  manned  interceptoi-s.  missiles, 
warning  systems,  and  a  variety  of  asso- 
ciated items.  H  R.  15941  contains  $1.6 
billion  for  the  continental  air  and  missile 
defense  forces.  An  important  action 
taken  by  the  committee  in  this  area  is 
the  action  to  provide  for  preproduction 
activities  for  an  antl-baUistlc-missile 
system.  Also  funds  are  provided  above 
the  budget  estimate  to  produce  an  ad- 
vanced interceptor,  the  F-12  aircraft. 

Our  airlift  and  sealift  forces  are  de- 
signed to  provide  the  capability  of  mov- 
ing U.S.  forces  quickly  to  trouble  spots. 
The  bill  provides  $2  billion  for  air  and 
sealift,  including -funds  to  start  procure- 
ment of  the  giant  new  transport  aircraft. 
C-5A.  Funds  are  also  included  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  cargo  ship.s 

For  Reserve  and  National  Guard  the 
bill  provides  $2.4  billion;  for  research  and 
development.  $5.4;  and  for  retired  pay, 
$1.8  billion.  Under  the  category  of  gen- 
eral support,  H.R.  15941  proposes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $15.8  billion.  This  in- 
cludes diverse  items  such  as  individual 
training  and  education,  logistics,  sup- 
port, communications,  medical  ser\ices, 
weather  services,  and  other  activities. 
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The  Army  under  the  bill  would  receive 
a.  total  of  $17.44  bUhon  This  is  to  sup- 
port an  increased  force.  totiUing  1,233.- 
693  active  duty  personnel  by  the  eiKl  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  Army  w-ouid  go  from 
16  to  17  divisions,  from  4  to  5  armored 
cavalry  regiments,  and  is  to  have 
strengthened  Special  Forces  groups.  The 
aircraft  inventory  is  to  raise  9,298  by  the 
end  of  the  fi.scal  year.  The  funds  will 
provide  for  the  procurement  of  1,761  air- 
craft of  variou"^  kind.s.  Over  38,000  mis- 
siles will  be  procured  and  procurement 
levels  of  ammunition,  weapons,  support 
and  combat  v<hicle.s,  and  other  equip- 
ment will  be  hii^h. 

The  amount  included  in  the  bill  for  the 
Naw,    $16.93    billion,    will    support    an 
active  fleet  of  939  vw.sels  and  8,300  air- 
craft durtng  the  fiscal  year.    The  funds 
will  provide  for  construction  of  46  new 
ships  and  conversion  of  13  more  and  for 
the  procurement   of   620   aircraft.     In- 
cluded in  the  ship  construction  program 
are   a   new  nvtclear  powered  carrier,  5 
atUck  submarines.  10  destroyer  escorts, 
1  nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frig.ate, 
5  mine  warfare  vessels,  amphibious  ind 
other  ships      Larpe  quantities  of  riis- 
siles,    vehicles,    and    ordnance    wi'l    be 
bout;ht.    Tlie  Navy  l.s  to  have  a  total  of 
1.006. 037  active  duty  military  personnel. 
During  the  year  the  fleet  will  re-!elve 
various  new   ships  including   4   Polaris 
submarines,    11    attack    submarines    1 
nuclear   jwwered   and    5   conventionally 
powered    guided    missile    frigates,    and 
8  escort  types 

F\)r  the  Air  Force  the  bill  provides 
$20.96  billion.  The  active  duty  mdlitary 
personnel  level  for  the  Air  Force  at  this 
time  is  886,800.  The  in\-entory  of  active 
aircraft  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1957  is 
slated  to  be  13,785.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  the  procurement  of  more  liian 
600  aircraft,  tnc-ludintx  the  first  FE-111 
strategic  bombers.  F-1  Us,  F-4s.  iV-7s, 
and  OV-lOs.  There  will  be  substantial 
procurement  of  Minuteman  ICBMs, 
rockets,  missiles,  bombs,  and  other  weap- 
ons. During  the  year  the  Air  Force  is 
scheduled  to  receive  1,000  new  planes  in- 
cluding fighter,  rcconnal.ssance  aircraft, 
and  transports,  tactical  missilei;.  and 
bombs. 

SnMM\KY    or  TITLE   I MILrrABY     PERSONNEL 

The  bill  provides  appropriations  for 
military  personnel,  covering  the  major 
programs  of  pay  and  altowaooes.  sub- 
sistence, clothing,  permaiwnt  change  of 
station  travel,  arvd  various  other  military 
personnel   costs   totaling  $19.299344.000. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the 
Committee  is  $«323,644,000  above  the 
budget  estimates.  Otiier  than  minor 
adjustments,  the  two  major  cau.ses  for 
a  net  increase  was  the  necessary  Com- 
mittee action  which  added  the  funds  to 
support  the  additional  military  strength 
which  the  President's  budget  did  not  In- 
clude and  the  Committee  action  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  the  Army  Reserve  and 
the  Army  NaticffiaJ  Guard  as  separate 
organi/AtionaJ  units. 

PAT  I»J<Rr*5E 

On  Tuesday.  June  14. 1966.  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  356-2  passed  S.  2950  which  In- 
c'uded  a  3.2-perrent  Increase  In  the  basic 
p?.y  of  the  uniformed  services  personnel. 


On  July  12  the  House  and  Senate  ap- 
proved the  conference  report  on  this  bill 
wliich  also  Included  the  pay  iwrease. 
The  bill  was  signed  into  law,  Public  Law 
89-501,  on  July  13,  1966. 

This  afipropriatjon  bill  does  not  in- 
clude any  funds  to  meet  this  pay  in- 
crease for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  in  their  report 
on  S  2950  estimated  the  cost  which 
applied  to  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
be  over  $350  million. 

A  supplemenUl  appropriation  later  tliis 
riscal  year  or  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
in  the  Senate  will  be  necessary  to  cover 
,  the  pay  increase  after  it  becomes  law  and 
proper  estimates  and  details  are  avail- 
able. 

Tlic  same  .situation  existed  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  The  Congress  in  1905  passed 
Uie  Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1965 
but  no  aijpropriation  to  cover  the  costs 
was  passed  until  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  which  was  not 
signed  into  law  until  May  13,  l9tiG. 

The  military  services  can  get  by  in 
rat«eting  the  pay  obligations  by  using  the 
funds  in  this  bUl  until  ttiey  are  used  up. 
Tlw;  problem  of  adequate  funds  will  have 
to  be  met  before  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1967  if  not  before,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  will  have  to  u.se  emergency 
deficiency  action.s,  wliich  in  my  view  is 
poor  policy. 


l-ROBLEM  OK  RETMNING  EXPEKIENCEI)  CAREER 
rtBSOlwNEI. 

The  complex  weapons  sjstems  which 
we  have  today  demand  high  calibt  r  per- 
sonnel.   The  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  all  have  stated   that  the 
major  persoimel  problem  in  the  services 
today  is  the  problem  of  attracting  and 
retaining  skilled,  hi!;hly  quaiifit^d  peot^le 
to  do  the  jobs  at  liaiid.     Looking  into  tl^ 
future,  tlie  problem  seems  to  grow  even 
more  acute  as  we  can  expect  an  increase 
in  retirements  of  our  more  experienced 
people  coupled  with  further  increases  in 
the  complexities  of  our  weapons  systems. 
Tlie  pay  increase  of  1965  and  the  ui- 
crease  just  voted  will  help,  but  more  Ls 
needed.     The  Department  of  Defense  is 
now  engaged  in  a  review  of  the  total  pay 
.structure,  which  will  include  a  reexam- 
ination of  the  total  range  of  pay  and 
career  incentives  needed  to  attract  and 
retain   the   numbers  and  tvTpes  of  skills 
required  at  every  level,  enlisted  men  and 
officers.    The    Department    of    Defense 
should  complete  this  re\irw  as  rapidly  as 
possible.     Personnel   problems   are   long 
standlm;   and  effecUve   new   approaches 
must  be  made. 

ARMT  RESERVE — NATIONAL  CUAED 

The  Defense  appropriation  bill  as  in 
previous  years  provides  separate  appro- 
priations for  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army 
National  Guard.  The  budget  request 
was  again  submitted  to  the  committee  a-s 
it  was  last  year  on  the  basis  of  the  Secre- 
tary's plan  to  reorganize  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  into  one  unit 
within  the  National  Guard.  Before  the 
committee  can  act  on  such  a  proposal 
legislation  is  required  to  revise  existing 
law. 

The  committee  bill  provides  $67  mil- 
lion additional  funds  and  ajipropriate 
language  to  maintain  fciie  Army  Reserve 


and  the  Army  NaUonal  Guard  as  sepa- 
rate organizational  unite  which  will  be 
programed  to  attain  an  average  strength 
at  not  less  than  640.000  men— 260,000 
for  Army  Reserve  and  380,000  for  Na- 
Uoiial  Guard. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  offer  his  propo.sal  in  the 
proper  legislative  form  and  let  the  prop- 
er comjnittees  of  Congress  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  work  its  will. 

After  2  years  of  attempUng  to  reorua- 
nlKe  the  Reserves  without  the  proper  au- 
thority in  law  to  do  so,  he  should  realize 
that  unUl  Congress  Befwifically  acts  on  a 
change  be  should  continue  the  Aimy 
Beseiv^s  aiid  the  Army  National  Ghiard 
as  s^jarate  organizational  units  and 
make  them  strong  and  ready.  His  con- 
tinuous moves  to  reorganize  are  oiUy 
breaking  down  Army  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  effectiveness  and  tlicir  mo- 
rale as  well. 

RETENTION  OF  AI*  NATIONAL  CUARB  SQUADRONS 
PROCaiAMED  rOB  PHASEOUT  IN  FISCAL  \E.\a 
1967 

The  committee  has  restored  $4.3  mil- 
lion to  maintain  three  Air  National 
Guard  squadrons  active,  one  hi  Pitts- 
burgh, one  in  -White  Plains.  N.Y.,  and  one 
in  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Wliy  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense  ordered 
iiiacUvation  of  these  aiiUit  squadrons,  to 
lake  effect  October  1966,  at  a  time  uhcu 
our  aiilif t  capabUity  Is  sorely  sUessed  is 
liard  to  understand. 

Since  the  Vietnam  war  escalated,  tlie 
Air  National  Guard  has  peiformed  out- 
standing service.  For  instance,  in  tlie  14 
months,  Jarmary  1,  1965,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1966,  the  Air  National  Guard 
conuibuted  aircraft  augmentation  U) 
Military  Airlift  Command  of  over  2.100 
overseas  trips  which  carried  over  19.000 
tons  of  cargo.  This  is  about  twice  the  Air 
NaUonal  Guard  normal  program.  This  is 
ah  done  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  Military  Aiiiift  Command  is  build- 
ing up  its  abiUty  to  handle  more.  How- 
cver,  today  it  is  hard  pi'essed  to  meet  its 
requiiemenU.  Geiieral  Estes.  com- 
mander. Military  Airlift  Command,  m 
answering  questions  on  the  program 
makes  this  very  clear.  The  following 
colloquy  IS  from  the  Committee  hearings 
on  tlie  Defense  apprc^riation  bill: 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  All  of  ttU«  m.^kes  It  appear 
Uial  at  tiilB  tune  our  capaViUity  to  iismdle 
more  lliaa  oiie  eaiergeucy  maifcc.s  yoiir  opera- 
tion pretty  tougb. 

General  Estes  We  don't  really  have  tne 
CRp:iWUty  today,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  one  contingency  operation  to  the 
extent  we  wauld  nice  to.  ae  I  have  already 
Slated,  much  lesB  two.  If  we  h»d  anot.ner 
oontiugency,  JC6  would  simply  bave  to  n.aKe 
priority  deiemitnatlous  as  to  how  the  avall- 
alJle  alrUft  1*  going  to  be  enipluved. 

F'lrtrier,  we  would  certainly  Imve  to  do 
such  things  as  activate  the  Reserves,  feaeral- 
ir.f  the  Gtrard.  nettvnte  CRAP". 

As  I  h«ve  Bald,  however,  looking  lorward 
to  future  time  periods,  the  C- 141  C-5-A 
lorco  has  been  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  alr- 
lili  required  plus  pre-pcsltioniug  to  give  i:= 
a  n.aiomil  capabiilly  erf  rapidly  responding  t 
conlingenciee  in  two  Rreii*.  both  in  Europe 
and  In  the  Pacific  slmuiuineously.  (Part  J  cl 
the  liearlngs— Page  591.) 

TlK>  Air  National  Guard  has  been  and 
is  filling  in  the  gap  that  military  atrWi 
command  needs.    When  Gen.  W.  P.  Wii- 


.son.  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
was  asked  if  the  proposed  inactivation  of 
the  three  bases  takes  place  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  capability  would  be  such 
that  they  could  still  handle  what  they 
are  now  supplementing  for  the  Military 
Airlift  Command,  he  answered: 

General  Wii,son.  It  will  definitely  reduce 
our  capability  on  a  volunUiry  basis  to  meet 
tills.  All  three  of  these  units  are  manned, 
capable,  and  they  have  the  equipment.  Tlie 
people  can't  understand  why  they  are  being 
eliminated  while  still  being  asked  to  perform 
additional  airlift  mtsBlone.  (Part  2  of  the 
Hearings — Page  237.) 

Tlic  inactivation  of  these  three  airlift 
squadrons  would  be  a  specific  loss  of  air- 
lift capability  at  the  very  moment  we 
need  it  the  most. 

The  Committee  action  in  restoring 
these  funds  to  mahitain  these  bases  m 
an  active  status,  $1.2  million  for  person- 
nel and  $3.1  for  operations  and  main- 
tenance, is  a  worthwhile  and  necessary 
action. 

TITLE  II OPERATIONS   AND  MAINTENAMCE 

For  the  operations  and  niainten".nce  of 
our  military  forces  for  fi.«^cal  year  1967 
$15,722,794,000  is  recommended  by  the 
Committee.  This  is  an  increa^se  b^•  the 
Committee  of  $47,700,000  above  tlie 
budget  estimates.  These  funds  are  for 
operating  costs  generally  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  except  miUtaiy  person- 
nel costs.  This  embraces  financing  the 
operation  of  force  units  in  trainmg  and 
combat  and  otherwise  supporting  our 
overall  military  operation.  These  ap- 
propriations provide  for  training  of  per- 
sonnel in  basic  military  and  specialized 
training,  medical  care,  troop  housing, 
supplies,  transportation,  material  main- 
tenance, communications,  operation  of 
bases,  and  related  functions. 

ADEQUACT  OP  THE  BUDGET  TO  SUPPORT  OUR 
COMMITMENTS  IN    VIETNAM 

The  fiscal  year  1967  budget  contains 
InsufiBcient  funding  for  the  Vietnam  war 
effort.  Since  the  time  the  budget  was 
formulated  in  the  oflRce  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  subsequently  submitted 
to  Congress  many  changes  in  our  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  and  the  southeast  area 
have  occurred. 

The  appropriation  bill  now  before  the 
House  will  finance  only  a  gradually  in- 
creasing deployment  in  Vietnam  up  to 
December  1966.  and  the  maintenance  of 
that  level  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1967.  For  the  purposes  of  preparing  the 
estimates  of  costs  for  financing  for  mili- 
tary operations  in  Vietnam  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  asked  for  and  the  Com- 
mittee is  only  appropriating  funds  to 
carr>'  operations  through  June  1967.  If 
combat  operations  continue  at  a  rela- 
tively high  level,  which  unfortunately 
appears  probable,  or  If  the  war  is  not 
over  by  June  30,  1967,  seriou.s  financial 
difficulties  will  arise  if  a  supplemental 
appropriation  request  Ls  not  submitted 
soon.  Many  items  which  are  needed  in- 
volve long  leadtimes  for  delivery  so  pro- 
curement must  be  made  as  long  as  12 
months  or  longer  in  advance.  If  the 
Secretai-y  of  Defense  does  not  take  ac- 
tion soon  and  reevaluate  his  as-'^umptions 
We  could  be  confronted  witli  added  prob- 
lems. 


Even  though  this  budget  provides  for 
liigh  rates  of  expenditures  of  ammuni- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Defense  cut  certain 
consumable  supply  estimates  below  the 
consumable  levels  predicted  by  the  serv- 
ices for  the  size  of  the  force  estimated  in 
the  budget  requests. 

Secrt'tai-y  McNamara  in  explaining 
this  said: 

Should  it  later  prove  the  services'  lultlal 
estimates  were  correct,  inventories  can  be 
drawn  down  to  cover  the  dilTereiice  or  addi- 
tional funds  can  be  requested. 

This  poUcy  of  diawmg  down  mven- 
tories  is  of  serious  concern.  War  mo- 
bilization reserve  stocks  have  already 
been  considerably  reduced  and  arc  in  the 
process  of  being  gradually  replaced. 
Eqmpment  and  material  priorities  for 
Vietnam  must  not  be  permitted  to  so  de- 
plete active  force  inventories  as  to  im- 
pair the  readiness  of  our  forces  not  com- 
mitted to  Vietnam.  Oui-  forces,  no  mat- 
ter where  they  are  located,  must  be 
adequately  equipped  to  respond  to  any 
emergency.  Reserve  stocks  are  for  the 
purpose  of  having  available  a  sufficient 
inventory  to  take  care  of  the  unknown 
unpredictable  events  that  could  occur  all 
over  the  world. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  caJTving  out 
added  activities  in  Vietnam  and  they 
must  be  funded.  This  should  be  accom- 
plished in  a  timely,  reasonable  manner, 
completely  in  keeping  with  the  right  of 
Congress  and  the  public  to  know  how 
much  is  being  spent  and  for  what  pur- 
poses. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should 
have  a  realistic  budget  estimate  to  sup- 
port the  known  deficiencies  in -the  orig- 
inal estimates  and  at  least  request  the 
Senate  to  amend  the  bill.  This  was  the 
approach  the  administration  took  last 
year.  This  procedure  pracUcally  by- 
pas.ses  the  HoiLse  but.  again,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  adequately  finance  our  ac- 
tivities. 

RETENTION     OF     B-52     AIP.CK.MT     PROGRAMED    TOR 
PHASEOITT    IN    FISCAL    YEAR    1964 

The  committee  has  restored  $6,000,000 
for  the  retention  of  45  B-52  aircraft  pro- 
gramed for  phaseout  in  1967.  Tliis  ac- 
tion is  vital  and  necessary  to  correct  the 
cut  in  fund.s  which  Secretary  McNamara 
made  to  carry  through  his  decision  to  re- 
duce our  B-52  forces  below  the  600  which 
are  currently  active  in  the  fleet. 

In  view  of  the  micertainties  in  the 
world  situation  today,  it  is  preraatin-e  to 
reduce  further  the  strategic  bomber 
force  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Retention  of 
the  three  B-52  squadrons — 45  aircraft — 
scheduled  for  phaseout  is  necessary. 

These  aircraft  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional hedge  against  any  surprise  lesson- 
ing of  the  effectiveness  of  our  planned 
Minuteman  and  Polaris  missile  force, 
due  to  such  factors  as  operational  de- 
ficiencies and  or  improved  enemy  de- 
fenses. In  addition,  if  we  fail  to 
demon.strate  that  our  goal  is  strate- 
gic superiority,  our  opponent.';  may 
be  led  to  believe  that  we  are  accepting  a 
state  of  mutual  deterrence  as  inevitable. 
It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  kind  of  war 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  fight  in  the  fu- 
ture. Therefore,  we  should  maintain  the 
best  options  against  a  tiireat  we  cannot 


predict  with  any  high  degree  of  con- 
fidence. Our  experience  in  Cuba  and 
Vietnam  has  shown  us  the  value  of  main- 
taining flexibility  m  the  choice  of  op- 
tions. 

Should  the  requirements  for  SAC 
bombers  in  nonnuclear  roles  expand  be- 
yond the  current  area  of  operations,  the 
need  for  the  B-52  force  wo'old  become  in- 
creasingly more  important.  Due  to  the 
large  number  of  tactical  forces  deployed 
to  the  southeast  Asia  area,  the  B—52 
forces  could  be  the  only  conventional 
.strike  capability  available.  Implementa- 
tion of  certain  types  of  attack  may  re- 
quire large  nonnuclear  payloads  at  ex- 
tended ranges  and  the  distances  involved 
could  preclude  the  operational  feasibility 
of  usmg  other  t>'pe  aircraft  than  the 
B-52. 

There  are  certain  roles  and  missions 
assigned  to  the  Air  Force  concernmg  col- 
lateral responsibilities:  First,  to  mterdict 
enemy  seapower  through  air  operations; 
second,  to  conduct  antisubmarine  war- 
fare— ASW — and  to  protect  shipping; 
and  third,  to  conduct  aerial  mine  laymg 
operations. 

As  recently  as  the  Cuban  crisis,  the  Air 
Force  was  called  upon  to  fulfill  collateral 
support  functions.  Specifically,  these 
functions  Involved  sea  surveillance  and 
sea  reconnaissance  missions  by  B  RB— 47 
and  KC-97  type  aircraft.  Inasmuch  as 
these  aircraft  have  been  pliased  out  of 
the  inventory — without  aircraft  replace- 
ment— there  Is  an  implicit  Air  Force  in- 
adequacy to  discharge  an  assigned  mis- 
sion. Therefore,  it  appears  we  are  faced 
with  two  alternatives — drawdown  of 
forces  that  we  would  not  want  to  divert 
for  this  purpose — or  fail  to  do  the  job. 
The  retention  of  the  B-52's  is  the  most 
logical  solution  in  meeting  these  col- 
lateral obligations. 

An  important  Intangible,  with  resiiect 
to  the  phaseout  of  B-52  aircraft,  is  the 
capability  represented  by  the  know-how 
of  knowledgeable  people  working  as  a 
team.  If  the  collective  ability  of  these 
aircrews  and  super\isor>-  personnel  Is 
dissipated,  they  could  not  be  effectively 
replaced  in  a  short  period  of  time,  if  the 
situation  so  warranted. 

The  retention  of  the  three  B-52  squad- 
rons now  pro'-'ramed  for  phaseout  in  fis- 
cal year  1967  will  provide  a  more  effective 
and  flexible  bomber  force. 

AIRBORNE     ALERT    INDOCTRINATION    TRAINING 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  had  elim- 
inated the  funds  for  fiscal  year  1967  for 
the  airborne  alert  indoctrination  training 
pro.eram.  The  Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff  ob- 
jected to  eliminating  all  of  the  air  alert 
and  the  St-crctarj-  had  indicated  the  Air 
Force  could  carry  on  whatever  airborne 
alert  that  was  consistent  with  the  regular 
training  program  and  would  not  require 
additional  funds. 

Included  in  this  bill  are  fund£  for  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  training,  of  which  a 
portion  can  be  used  to  maintain  a  re- 
duced airborne  alert  program  as  tlie  Sec- 
retaiy  indicated  he  would  approve.  The 
Air  Force  has  proposed  such  a  program. 

Airborne  alert  in  our  bomber  force  pro- 
vides a  direct  contribution  to  our  defen- 
sive posture.  Although  warning  time  of 
an  enemy  missile  attack  lias  imjiroved 
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greatly  in  the  past  few  years,  there  Is  still 
a  possibility  of  surprise  atucks.  particu- 
larly from  submarine-launched  missiles. 
Airborne  alert  provides  a  secure  force 
EKainst  such  surprise  attacks.  Addition- 
ally discontinuance  of  airborne  alert  will 
simplify  the  US  S.R.  defense  problem. 

Airborne  alert  is  also  a  unique  method 
of  providing  a  show  of  force  during  pe- 
riods of  crisis  with  a  portion  of  our  nu- 
clear capable  forces.  At  the  time  it  Is  in 
operation,  those  aircraft  airborne  are  not 
subject  to  a  surprise  attack  from  either 
the  ICBM  or  SLBM  threat.  As  such,  they 
constitute  a  force  capable  of  immediate 
attack,  if  required. 

The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
complete  operation  Is  such  that  to  be  cer- 
tain that  it  can  be  effectively  instituted 
it  must  be  constantly  exercised  at  an  ex- 
pandable level.    This  expandable  level  is 
termed    "airborne    alert    Indoctrination 
training."     Indoctrination    training   in- 
cludes not  only  the  training  of  air  and 
ground     aircraft     and     weapon-loading 
crews  but  includes  the  exercise  of  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  supply  procedures. 
Another  aspect  of  indoctrination  Is  the 
familiarity  of  air  crews  and  ground  con- 
trol station  personnel  in  domestic  and 
foreign  air  traffic  agencies  of  the  routes 
and  control  procedures  including  tanker 
task  force  operations.    Realistic  day-to- 
day trairUng  and  the  skeleton  framework 
from  which  to  expand  are  particularly 
important  when  the  payload  contains  nu- 
clear  weapon.s.    The   necessary    agree- 
ments to  overfly  foreign  nations  with  nu- 
clear   weapons,    and    to    initiate    flight 
clearances   that   take  priority  over  the 
air  traffic  of  other  nations  are  involved 
matters.    It  is  more  practical  to  expand 
operations  on  existing  agreements,  than 
It  is  to  initiate  new  agreements  on  very 
short  notice. 

The  ability  to  expand  an  airborne  alert 
in  a  crisis  situation  Is  important  because 
It  overcomes  a  deficiency  of  a  strategic 
missile  force.    Since  missiles  are  main- 
tained at  a  very  high  alert  readiness,  it 
is   not   feasible   to   show    an   increased 
readiness   rate    for   missiles.    Increased 
alert  rates  are  possible  for  bombers,  and 
therefore,  they  can  be  used  for  show-of- 
force  purposes,  or  to  assist  in  crisis  man- 
agement.    For     example,     during     the 
Cuban  crisis,  SAC  initiated  a  high  force 
level  of  ail  borne  alert.     The  route  struc- 
ture, tanker  bases,  and  refueling  areas 
for  airborne  alert  indoctrination  opera- 
tions provided  the  basis  for  expanding 
to  a  significantly  increased  alert  posture. 
For  about  a  month,  SAC  maintained  an 
effective  and  secure  airborne  deterrent 
comprising  a  significant  part  of  its  B-52 
fleet.    Both    the   airborne   and   ground 
alert  forces  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, during  the  Cuban  crisis,  consti- 
tuted an  unprecedented  level  of  combat 
readiness  and  preparedness.     This  show 
of   force  and   the  resolve  to  use  It,   if 
necessary,  illustrated  the  effectiveness  of 
the   Strategic   Air  Command's   military 
capability  and  was  an  important  factor 
in  Influencing  favorable  resolution  of  the 
Cuban  crisis. 

It  is  essential  to  retain  airborne  alert 
Indoctrination  training  to  maintain  the 
secure  offensive  strike  capability  of  this 
force,  and  to  preserve  the  capability  to 
expand  the  full  alrborhe  alert  rapidly 


and  efficiently  during  times  of  crisis. 
The  continual  exercise  of  faculties,  pro- 
cedures, equipment,  and  personnel  in- 
sures the  ability  to  provide  this  capabil- 
ity in  minimum  time. 

The  Air  Force  proposal  to  continue 
an  airborne  alert  program  with  the 
funds  provided  In  this  budget  is  a  valid 
and  necessary  program  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  approve  their 
proposal. 

The  full  committee  expressed  approval 
of  airborne  alert  and  states  in  the  report: 

In  connection  with  strategic  aircraft,  the 
Committee  favors  the  concept  of  continuing 
an  airborne  alert  afi  a  part  of  the  training 
program  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

SUMMARY     OF     THXE     m PBOCUKEMENT 

The  committee  recommends  appropri- 
ations for  procurement  totaling  $16,652,- 
600,000  which  is  an  increase  of  $244,400,- 
000  above  the  budget. 

MULTISERVICE    PROCITREMENT 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  com- 
mittee has  encouraged  the  multiservice 
utilization  of  major  items  of  equipment, 
including  aircraft,  missiles,  electronics, 
and  other  items.  Multiservice  procure- 
ments enable  the  services  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  larger  procurements,  includ- 
ing spare  parts,  and  serve  to  help  mini- 
mize various  logistical  support  and  train- 
ing difficulties. 

At  the  present  time,  the  F-4  aircraft, 
developed  by  the  Navy,  is  utilized  in  large 
quantities  by  the  Air  Force  as  well  as  the 
Navy.  The  familiar  UH-IB  helicopter, 
developed  and  used  extensively  by  the 
Army.  Is  also  being  utilized  by  the  Ma- 
rines. 

The  fiscal  year  1967  procurement  pro- 
gram places  even  greater  practical  em- 
phasis on  multiservice  utilization  of 
aircraft.  In  addition  to  continuing  pro- 
curement of  the  F-4  and  UH-IB  types, 
funds  are  provided  for  the  procurement 
of  two  other  multiservice  aircraft,  the 
A-7A  and  OV-IOA. 

The  A-7A  Corsair  is  a  light,  jet  attack 
aircraft  to  be  procured  by  both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy.  Its  range,  load  car- 
rying capabilities,  and  high  degree  of  op- 
erational reliability  make  it  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  tactical  airpower  of  both 
services. 

The  OV-lOA  Coin  is  to  be  a  lightly 
armed,  highly  maneuverable  aircraft 
with  short  fleld  operating  ability.  Its 
multimission  capabilities  of  light  armed 
reconnaissance,  limited  close  air  support, 
forward  air  control,  helicopter  escort, 
and  light  transport  make  it  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  airpower  inventories  of 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

The  Defense  Department  Is  attempting 
to  secure  multiservice  utilization  of  the 
F-111  type  aircraft.  Although  the  Air 
Force  is  programing  extensive  procure- 
ment of  their  model  of  this  aircraft — F- 
lllA— the  Navy  is  encountering  diffi- 
culty with  the  development  of  the  Navy 
version— F-11  IB. 

For  the  past  several  years,  multi- 
service procurement  of  various  missile 
systems  has  been  accomplished.  Such 
procurements  are  continued  in  the  fls- 
cal  year  1967  program,  including  Navy 
and  Air  Force  procurement  of  the  Shrik 
antiradlation  mlssfle.  Sidewinder  type 
air-to-air  missiles,  and  Air  Force  pro- 


curement of  the  Navy  developed  Bullpup 
air-to-surface  missiles.  In  addition, 
funds  for  procurement  of  the  Redeye 
and  Hawk  missile  systems  are  provided 
for  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps. 


Pill    TYPI   AIRCRAFT 

Included  in  this  appropriation  under 
procurement  Is  about  a  billion  dollsirs  for 
the  F-111  type  aircraft,  formerly  known 
as  the  TFX.  The  amount  includes  funds 
for  the  Air  Force  version  of  the  F-lllA 
which  will  buy  117  planes  and  related 
items,  funds  for  items  related  to  the  air- 
borne missile  control  system  and  othrr 
support  equipment  on  the  Navy  version. 
the  F-11  IB,  and  funds  for  the  FB-111 
bomber  version  which  amount  will  pro- 
cure 10  test  and  evaluation  aircraft  and 
related  parts  and  equipment. 

It  .should  be  pointed  out  that  the  costs 
of  the.se  planes  is  increasing  and  the 
costs  are  considerably  above  original  es- 
timates. 

Difficulties  are  being  encountered  in 
meeting  the  specifications  on  the  F-11  IB 
Navy  version.  The  schedule  for  the  F- 
11  IB  Navy  version  aircraft  has  slipped 
from  a  year  to  18  months  or  more. 

The  F-111  A  Air  Force  version  could 
be  a  significant  addition  to  our  force.s 
providing  it  meets  its  mission  require- 
ments. 

The  FB-111  A  Is  to  meet  the  Air  Force 
Interim  requirement  to  fill  in  for  the 
aging  B-52  C  F  fleet.  This  model  will 
have  to  be  watched  and  monitored  care- 
fully. It  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  ba.-;ic 
F-111  A  airframe  and  engines  and  the 
F-11  IB  wing  tips.  This  aircraft  cannot 
remove  the  necessity  for  an  advanced 
manned  strategic  bomber  and  plans 
should  be  aggressively  pursued  for  the 
follow-on  to  this  FB-111  A. 

C-5A  AIRLITT  AIRCRAFT 

The  first  procurement  for  the  new  C- 
5A  airlift  aircraft  is  included  In  this  bill 

The  C-5A  is  to  augment  the  mililiuy 
airlift  capability  to  provide  rapid  re- 
sponse for  peacetime,  general  war.  lim- 
ited war,  and  contingency  requirements. 
This  is  the  first  system  to  be  designed 
specifically  around  the  deployment  loads 
it  will  carry.  The  aircraft  will  be  able  to 
carry  very  heavy  and  bulky  loads  of  over 
220,000  poimds  for  a  range  of  2.700  nau- 
tical miles  or,  110,000  pounds  for  5,500 
nautical  miles  at  high  subsonic  speed."; 
Despite  its  weight  and  size  it  will  be  able 
to  operate  from  relatively  unimproved 
airfields.  This  will  be  the  largest  air- 
plane ever  built  and  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  developments  in  airlift. 

In  terms  of  flight  design  gross  weight, 
the  C-5A  at  728,000  pounds  is  approxi- 
mately twice  the  weight  of  the  C-141  and 
almost  four  times  that  of  the  C-130 
This  aircraft's  design  payload  of  220,000 
pounds  Is  more  than  three  times  that 
carried  by  the  C-141.  This  systems 
ability  to  airlift  troops  and  extremely 
large  and  heavy  cargo  to  virtually  any 
area  in  the  world  will  add  significantly 
to  our  airiift  capability.  The  bill  pro- 
vides funds  for  8  aircraft  In  the  amount 
of  $395.6  million. 

SUMMARY     OF     TrTLr     IV RESEARCH.     DEVELOP- 
MENT,   TEST    AND    EVALUATION 

The   recommended   appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1967  for  research,  test,  and 


evaluation  Is  $6,928,959,000  which  is  S23,- 
COO.OOO  more  than  the  amount  requested. 

Our  Nation's  level  of  effort  in  advanced 
weapons  developments  is  the  area  of 
major  concern  In  our  defense  posture. 
Military  effectiveness  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  state  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advancements.  New  weapoiis 
.systems  must  be  aggressively  pursued, 
based  upon  both  the  assessment  of  the 
threat  and  the  pace  of  teclinology. 

We  have  tlie  capability  to  make  larce- 
scale,  meaningful  advances  if  research 
and  development  is  pursued  aggressively 
and  purposefully.  The  pace  of  advanced 
developments  must  be  a  reflection  of  both 
a  realistic  assessment  of  the  threat  and 
the  advances  in  science  and  technology. 

If  these  considerations  do  not  govern 
our  decisioiis  we  will  become  increasingly 
\-ulnerable  in  the  late  1960's  and  early 
1970's. 

The  fiscal  year  1967  budyet  request  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  was 
austere  and  in  my  opinion  does  not  face 
up  to  the  great  needs  wliich  face  our  Na- 
tion in  the  futiut?. 

Dr.  John  S.  Poster.  Jr.,  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  made 
the  following  statement  to  our  subcom- 
mittee; 

Our  review  this  yea?  wa-s  so  Intensive  as 
to  leave  us  much  less  flexibility  than  in  fis- 
cal year  1966.  and  hence  our  ability  to  cope 
with  unforeseen  eventualiUes  during  the 
coming  year  from  within  available  resources 
will  be  very  limited.  I  feel  that  the  funds 
we  have  requested  represent  an  avistere 
amount  required  to  meet  our  most  important 
needa. 

Tlie  committee  has  added  a  net 
amoimt  of  $23,600,000  to  the  Department 
requests  to  correct  some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies. 

NTKE-E 

The  committee  has  added  $14,400,000 
for  research  and  development  effort  re- 
lated to  the  preproduction  funding  of  the 
Nike-X  antiballistlc  missile  system  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  Total  funding  in  the  bill 
for  the  Nike-X  system  is  $584.9  million. 
$431.4  million  research  and  development 
and  $153.5  million  in  preproduction  ac- 
tivities in  the  procurement  isection  of  this 
bill. 

By  providing  these  added  funds  in  the 
fiscal  year  1967  budget  to  h)egln  a  pro- 
duction base  for  the  eventual  manufac- 
ture of  the  extremely  complex  com- 
ponents of  the  Nike-X  antimissile  sys- 
tem could  possibly  save  a  year's  time. 

The  Nike-X  system  will  be  a  very  ex- 
pensive project  and  the  funds  in  this 
budget  are  only  a  part  of  the  Initial  step 
forward  In  the  program. 

I  am  in  support  of  the  Nike-X  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  program  and  en- 
courage the  Department  of  Defense  to 
pursue  the  program. 

These  added  funds  should  prepare  the 
way  for  the  most  effective  defense  against 
ICBM  missiles  that  can  be  achieved. 

ANTISUBMAIUNE    WARFARE 

Another  area  of  this  bill  wliich  is  not 
adequately  funded  is  antisubmarme 
warfare.  As  was  the  case  last  year, 
witnesses  this  year  again  told  the  com- 
mittee that  the  ASW  budget  was  very 
Uuht. 


It  is  a  recogiiized  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  difficult  threats  that 
faces  this  country  in  the  future  is  sub- 
marine warfare,  both  offensively  and 
defensively. 

The  Navy  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  antisubmarine  program 
needs  adequate  funds  to  explore 
potential  concepts  that  might  provide 
some  of  the  solutions  being  sought.  The 
Navy  needs  adequate  funds  to  aggres- 
sively seek  new  techniques  for  applica- 
tion to  existing  systems.  A  tight  budget 
does  not  permit  flexibility  for  quick  ac- 
tion. 

Tlie  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  the 
Navy  should  take  a  better  look  at  the  re- 
quests of  the  civilian  and  militarj-  experts 
in  this  field  so  Congress  can  be  assured 
that  our  efforts  in  this  field  are  properly 
pursued  with  adequate  financing. 

Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  be  com- 
placent about  the  growing  threat  from 
the  sea.  We  must  place  high  priority  on 
new  progranis  and  Ideas  In  Uie  area  of 
ASW.  It  is  our  only  way  to  maintain 
superiority  in  this  critical  area  of  our 
Nation's  defense. 

nrcr  srsMEncENCE  prciects 

The  committee  increased  the  funds 
for  the  deep  submergence  project  by  So 
million,  which  makes  a  total  of  $26.5 
million  available  in  this  bill. 

This  program  encompasses  four  dis- 
tinct but  related  efforts:  submarine  res- 
cue, object  location,  and  small  object  re- 
covery, large  object  salvage,  and  the 
maii-in-ihe-sea  program.  Because  of 
prior  and  current  fiscal  year  fundu:ig  lim- 
itations, there  was  a  $5  million  deficiency 
in  the  areas  of  materials  and  sensor 
equipment  development. 

The  sensor  development  would  give  the 
submersible  rescue  vehicles  a  small  object 
search  and  location  capability  in  mid- 
1968.  This  could  not  be  accomplished  if 
these  fimds  were  not  added  to  this 
budget. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  addition  as  the 
operational  need  for  early  achievement 
of  deep  sea  search  and  location  capabil- 
ity, as  well  as  the  submarine  personnel 
rescue  capability  is  vitally  needed. 

CONCLI7SION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriation  bill 
before  us  today  provides  needed  funding 
for  our  militarj-  programs  during  fiscal 
year  1967  and  should  be  supported  by  the 
House. 

Tlie  Appropriations  Committee  has 
made  various  far-reaching,  needed 
changes  to  the  administration  budget 
request  to  provide  for  an  improved  de- 
fense posture  and  enable  us  better  to 
fulfill  our  defense  commitments. 

More  needs  to  be  done.  The  adnunis- 
tration  should  see  to  it  that  timely  action 
is  taken  so  that  our  defense  effort  is  not 
underfunded  and  also  to  be  assured  that 
we  are  in  a  position  so  tliat  our  defense 
effort  may  advaiice  properly  in  the  criti- 
cal years  ahead,  lliere  is  need  for  im- 
proved funding  for  soutlieast  Asia,  for 
our  worldwide  commitments,  and  for  our 
future  preparedness. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  additional  views  in  the 
report  on  the  Defense  appropriatioi^  bill 
submitted  by  the  minority  members  of 


the  Defense  Subcommittee  expressing 
concern  with  regard  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  funding  of  our  current  operations 
and  relating  to  planning  for  our  future 
security. 

As  staled  in  the  additional  views,  we 
are  concerned  in  particular  about  the 
time  frame  of  the  1970s  and  beyond. 
In  our  opinion  the  defense  pohcies  and 
projected  programs  over  recent  years 
liave  not  adequately  taken  Into  account 
the  defen.se  needs  that  the  capabilities  of 
our  adversaries,  real  and  potential,  indi- 
cate will  be  required  in  the  future. 

We  therefore  propose  enactment  of  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Blue  Ribbon  Commission,  made  up 
of  top  civilian  and  militarj-  experts, 
which  will  conduct  an  independent  and 
objective  evaluation  of  tlie  projected  de- 
fense posture  of  the  Nation. 

The  goal  of  the  Commission  is  to  secure 
a  comprehensive  reassessment  of  our  de- 
fen.se  posture  now  and  for  the  future  in 
order  to  be  assured  that  we  possess  the 
very  be.^^t  defense  consistent  with  the 
long-term  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens. 

The  minoritv-  members  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  have  introduced  this  pro- 
posed resolution. 

I  .solicit  the  interest  of  the  entire  mem- 
bei-ship  of  the  House  m  this  resolution 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  enacted  soon 
so  this  important  work  can  get  underway. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows ; 
H.J.  Res.  1183 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICT 

Section   I.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 

policy  of  the  Congress  to  provide  a  founda- 
tion for  the  comprehensive  reassessment  and 
re-evaluatlon  of  the  defen.ce  posture  of  the 
United  States  now  and  for  the  future,  in 
order  to  be  assured  that  this  Nation  possesses 
the  very  best  defense  consistent  with  the 
long-term  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  cltlaens. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
poUcy  set  forth  la  section  1.  there  is  hereby 
established  a  nonpartisan  commission  to  be 
l^nown  as  the  Commission  on  National  De- 
fense Policy  (hereinafter  In  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "■Commission"). 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  3.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  six- 
teen members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

(2)  two  appointed  by  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(3Y  two  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate: 

(4)  two  appointed  by  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate. 

(51  one  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Represent.atiTes.  and  one  appointed  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  such  committee; 

(6  I  one  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate, 
and  one  appointed  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  such  committee; 

(7  I  one  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  one  appointed  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  such  committee; 
and 

(8)  one  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
the    Commuiee   on   Armed   Services  of   tbe 
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Senate,  and  one  apjwlnted  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  such  committee. 

(b)  FiEi.DS  From  Which  Members  To  Be 
Drawn — The  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion sh.iU  be  composed  of  individuals  from 
both  civilian  and  military  life,  excluding 
th.Kse  currently  serving  in  the  legislative  and 
executive  brunches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, who  qualify  as  exp«>rUs  and  have  gen- 
eral experience  and  competence  In  the  field 
of  national  defense. 

(CI  Vacancies —Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  m.^nner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made 

ORGANIZATION    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

QUORUM 

Sec.  6.  Nine  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION     OF    MEMBERS    OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  6  Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  without  compensation  In  addition 
to  that  received  for  their  services  as  such 
officers  or  employees;  but  they  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  tte 
Commission.  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  are  appointed  from  private  life 
shall  each  receive  »75  per  diem  when  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission,  plus  reimbursement  tor 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
pen.ses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

STAFF     OF    THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classlflcatlon  Act  of  1949. 

EXPANSES     OF    THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  8  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  Otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  cary  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

DITTIES     OF     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  9  (a)  The  Commission  shall  study 
and  InvoKtlgate  the  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government  relating  to  the  national  defense. 
including  the  effect  of  various  foreign  policy 
assumptions  and  objectives  on  our  national 
defense  policies,  with  the  view  to  providing 
an  Independent  and  objective  evaluation  of 
the  threats  to  our  national  security  and  to 
determine  whether: 

(1)  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  threats 
to  our  national  security  Is  being  provided: 

(2)  a  ret\irn  Uj  greater  participation  by 
and  acceptance  of  military  Judgment  In  what 
are  predominantly  military  affairs  Is  Indi- 
cated; 

(31  a  more  aggressive  pursuit  of  research 
and  development,  especially  in  the  area  of 
advanced  weapons  Is  needed;  and 

(4»  an  objective  assessment  of  the  role  of 
the  Congre.ss  In  the  area  of  national  security 
Is  called  for  In  the  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments   In    executive-congressional   relations. 

(b)  Where  the  Commission  finds  In  Its 
Judgment  that  deficiencies  exist  In  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  relating  to 
national  defense  in  any  of  Its  aspects  It  shall 
wherever  possible  make  recommendations  In 
Its  report  to  the  Congress  on  procedures  to 
correct  those  deficiencies 

(c)  Report — Within  12  months  after  the 
Comml.sslon  Is  convened  and  organized.  It 
shall  make  a  report  of  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress. 

(d)  Expiration  of  the  Commission. — 
Ninety  days  after  the  submfsslon  to  the  Con- 


gress of  the  repKjrt  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (c) ,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

POWERS  OF  the  commission 
Sec  10.  (a)  Hearings  and  Sessions — The 
Conimlsslon  or  any  member  thereof  may. 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  hold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  as 
the  commission  or  such  member  may  deem 
advisable  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  any  duly 
designated  member  of  the  Comml.-^slon  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  Chairman  or  member.  Any  member  of 
the  Commission  may  administer  oaths  or 
airirmatlons  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Commission  or  before  such  member.  The 
provisions  of  sections  102  to  104.  inclusive, 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  Stat-es 
(2  use.  192-194)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
the  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
a  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  sec'lon. 

(b)  Obtaining  OFnciAL  Data. — The  Com- 
mission is  autliorlzed  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency. 
board,  comml.sslon.  office.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act:  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics directly  to  the  CommLssion.  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  or 
by  any  combination  of  two  members  of  such 
Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  In  clos- 
ing that  I  support  the  defen.se  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  re- 
spectfully recommend  passage  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  sometimes  think  that 
we  overdo  this  business  of  making  com- 
plimentary references  to  our  colleagues. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Members  know,  particularly  on 
the  majority  side,  of  the  fine  job  of  co- 
operation which  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  given  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  dealing  with  these  im- 
portant matters  of  national  defense. 
We  have  not  always  agreed,  but  the  de- 
voted, intelligent,  and  Indefatigable  la- 
bors of  the  gentleman  from  California 
have  been  most  helpful. 

I  just  wish  the  Record  to  show  that. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  my  chairman.  I 
must  say  that  working  under  his  leader- 
ship is  a  privilege,  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  TMr.  Bowl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wa.'=;h- 
Ington  Evening  Star  of  June  16  carried 
the  breathtaking  headline.  "18  Marines 
Fight  Off  250  Reds."  The  saga  which 
followed  that  headline  must  surely  have 
fUled  every  one  of  us  here  at  home  with 


pride  in  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 
For  5  interminable  hours  in  the  darkness 
of  early  morning,  those  18  brave  marines 
fought  and  held  off  an  encircling  force 
of  more  than  250  Communist  Victconi'. 
When  their  supply  of  ammunition  was 
almost  exhausted,  our  valiant  fighters 
resorted  to  knives,  bayonets  and  rocks 
with  which  to  beat  back  the  enemy.  And 
by  the  time  reinforcements  arrived  at 
dawn  and  drove  off  the  Vietcong  attack- 
ers. 16  of  the  18  were  either  killed  or 
woimded  and  they  were  down  to  their 
last  8  rounds  of  ammunition. 

I  pray  that  those  who  escaped  with 
their  lives  can  be  made  whole  again  and 
may  someday  soon  return  to  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  a  normal  life  here  at  home. 

For  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
defense  of  freedom  and  human  dignity 
that  day  and  every  other  day  throughout 
this  war,  I  pray  we  can  rea.ssure  their 
families  that  their  supreme  sacrifices 
were  not  made  in  vain. 

If  we  are  to  decisively  overcome  the 
enemy  and  restore  peace  to  a  confused 
and  troubled  world,  then  our  fust  order 
of  business  here  in  the  Congress  should 
be  the  adequate  provision  of  manpowi-r 
and  materiel  needed  to  do  the  job.  That 
Is  precisely  what  is  Intended  in  H  R 
15941.  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1967. 

The  provisions  for  our  national  se- 
curity that  are  proposed  here  today  will 
keep  faith  with  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world.  Moreover,  they  will  reflect  that 
we  have  faced  up  squarely  to  the  Consti- 
tution's mandate  that  Congress  shall 
raise  and  support  armies,  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,  and  make  rules  for 
the  Government  and  regulation  of  land 
and  naval  forces. 

THE    BELX    BEFORE    fS 

The  administration's  budget  reque.st 
for  defense  in  fiscal  1967  totals  $57.7  bil- 
lion.   The  committee  has  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  $58.6  billion,  or  an 
increase  of  $947  million  above  the  bud^^ei 
estimate.     Detailed  explanations  of  the 
committee's  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  have  been  made  by  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  and  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California  i  Mr 
Lipscomb].  For  that  reason,  I  shall  not 
discuss  details  of  the  bill;  I  do  want  to 
say  to  you  that  our  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee  has   worked   diligently   and   almost 
constantly  on  this  bill  since  last  Febru- 
ary.    Its  members  have  weighed  all  of 
the  evidence  that  was  presented  and  thry 
have  concluded  that  the  funds  requested 
were  not  sufiQcient  to  support  an  adequate 
defense  posture.     They  have  concluded 
that  additional  funds  are  needed.    The 
committee  has  stistained  their  decisions 
to  increase  the  level  of  defen.se  funding 
and    I    support    that    action    without 
reservation. 

So  long  as  we  are  at  war  and  our  troops 
are  fighting  and  dying  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom and  human  dignity,  I  stand  ready 
to  support  them  In  every  conceivable 
way. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  never-wavering 
obligation  to  provide  our  fighting  men 


with  the  weapons,  the  food,  the  clothing, 
the  attendant  materiel,  and  the  moral 
support  that  are  needed  to — 

Win  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible: 

Keep  our  casualties  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible number; 

Bring  our  troops  back  home  to  their 
families  as  soon  as  practicable:  and 

Without  undue  delay,  return  them  to 
their  normal  economic  pursuits  in  .so- 
ciety. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  Piesident's  June 
18  comments  about  the  war,  when  he 
said  in  part: 

I  want  our  men  In  the  field  and  our  people 
rit  home  to  know  that  our  course  is  resolute, 
that  our  conviction  is  firm  and  we  shall  not 
be  diverted  from  doing  what  Is  necessary  in 
the  Nation's  Interest  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

We  must  continue  to  raise  the  cost  of  ag- 
gression at  Its  source. 

Our  course  in  Congress  should  also  be 
resolute.  Our  conviction  should  be  firm. 
Ar.d  we  should  not  be  diverted  fi-oni  pro- 
\iding  the  funds  that  are  necessary  to 
win  the  war  and  keep  the  peace. 

rjF.rENSE    underfvndinc    and    the    great 
society 

For  more  than  a  year  now  and  m  the 
face  of  continuing  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  administration  has  fol- 
lowed a  piecemeal  policy  in  requesting 
funds  for  our  defense. 

The  original  budget  for  fiscal  1966  de- 
liberately understated  defense  needs  by 
.'^veral  billion  dollars  to  pave  the  way  for 
enactment  and  funding  of  Great  Society 
spending  proposals  and  to  keep  the  fa- 
cade of  a  $100  billion  budget.  We  called 
this  underfunding  of  defense  needs  to 
the  attention  of  the  Hou.se  last  year  and 
our  judgment  in  that  regard  was  vindi- 
cated by  the  following  three  defen.se 
funds  requests,  all  of  which  were  made 
.sub.sequent  to  submission  of  the  Janiiaiy 
1966  budget: 

Rrst,  a  $700  million  1965  .supplemental 
which  was  requested  in  May  of  last  year 
and  immediately  approved  by  Congress ; 

Second,  a  $1.7  billion  1966  budget 
amendment  which  was  submitted  just  3 
months  later  in  August  and  approved  by 
Conpre-ss  as  a  part  of  the  rei^ular  1966 
defense  appropriation  bill;  and 

Third,  a  $13.1  billion  supplemental 
which  was  submitted  in  January  of  this 
year  and  approved  by  Congres.s  in  Maich. 

To  pave  the  way  for  t-xpansions  of 
Great  Society  programs  this  year  and  to 
.support  the  fiction  that  we  would  spend 
only  $112.8  billion  in  1967.  last  Januarys 
budget  obviously  also  underestimated  our 
defense  needs.  Even  with  the  increased 
funds  for  defense  that  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  in  th's  bill  and 
the  committee's  recognition  that  an  ad- 
ditional supplemental  request  will  have 
to  be  submitted  by  next  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, we  may  very  well  be  called  upon 
to  provide  additional  defense  appropria- 
tions before  this  .session  of  Congress  is 
concluded. 

This  piecemeal  approach  to  our  de- 
fens,^  needs  has  deceived  the  American 
public  by  implying  that  we  can  afford 
to  simultaneously  indulge  our.selves  witli 
Great  Society  programs  and  fight  an  all- 
out  war  in  Vietnam — or  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it,  too. 


Now.  we  all  recognize  that  no  one 
knows  precisely  when  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam will  be  concluded,  but,  based  upon 
present  assumptions,  it  appears  that  the 
conflict  may  continue  for  some  time  to 
come. 

In  time  of  war,  no  nation  can  afford 
to  indulge  Itself  in  unbridled  spending 
witliout  encouraging  runaway  inflation, 
the  impo-sition  of  additional  taxes,  and, 
as  a  last  resort,  the  enactment  of  statu- 
loiy  wage  and  price  controls. 

WHAT  MORE  NEtDS  TO  BE  DO.NE 

We  can  avoid  these  extreme  burdens 
and  still  successfully  prosecute  the  war 
if  tlie  administration  and  Congre,ss  will 
begin  now  to  exerci.se  some  restraint  with 
i-espect  to  low  prioi-ity  or  nones.sential 
spending. 

To  date,  only  two  regular  appropriation 
bills  for  fiscal  1967  have  cleared  the 
Congress.  Although  the  House  has  acted 
oil  lour  others,  those  bills  must  still  be 
con.sidered  by  the  Senat*  and  be  taken 
to  conference  for  final  House  and  Senate 
action.  Six  additional  regular  bills  and 
the  usual  supplemental  are  yet  to  be  con  - 
sidered  by  both  bodies. 

The  initiation,  exten.sion.  or  expan.sion 
of  a  numijer  of  Great  Society  and  other 
nondefense  .spending  pi'ogranis  al.so  are 
awaiting  authorization  by  the  Congress. 
Thus,  we  .still  have  an  ample  opportunity 
to  either  hold  the  line  or  make  substan- 
tial reductions  in  Great  Society  and  other 
nondefense  spending  programs. 

If  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
are  to  be  responsible  and  responsive  to 
the  trust  placed  upon  each  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  great  Nation,  then  we  have 
absolutely  no  choice  but  to  curtail  or 
eliminate  low  priority  or  nonessential 
spending  for  the  duration  of  the  Vietnam 
war  We  followed  such  a  course  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  confiict. 
and  we  should  not  deviate  from  such  a 
prudent  policy  during  the  present 
conflict. 

To  that  end.  I  urge  the  administration 
to  initiate  an  immediate  review  of  each  of 
its  nondefense  programs  and  appropria- 
tion requests  and  to  promptly  infoim 
the  Congress  which  of  them  can  be  re- 
duced in  size  or  defeiTcd.  at  least  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

I  also  urge  each  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress to  initiate  a  similar  review,  and 
thereafter  effect  the  cutbacks  or  defer- 
rals which  are  demanded  by  the  war  sit- 
uation and  the  inflationary  pressures 
now  at  work  in  the  economy. 

If  we  do  otherwise,  the  unabated  de- 
mands for  goods  and  sei-vices  will  gen- 
eiate  further  serious  price  inflation 
which,  in  turn,  will  general*  the  demand 
and  nece.s.sity  for  a  "Vietnam  tax  in- 
crease." These  unconscionable  burdens 
will  adversely  affect  every  American  but 
to  add  them  to  the  sacrifices  which  our 
fighting  men  and  their  families  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  would  be  a 
culpable  tragedy. 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr  Chaii'man.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr   SikesJ. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  'After  counting.)  Forty-nine 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
)ow-ing  Memlsers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  169] 

Abbltt  Garmatz  Mink 

Anderson,  GalhinR.s  Morrison 

Tenn.  Grabowskl  Mo.sher 

Aspinall  Green.  Oreg  Moss 

Baring  Griffiths  Murray 

Brown.  Calif.       Hagan,  Ga.  Nedzi 

Burleson  Hanna  O  Brlen 

Cabell  Hansen,  Wash  Ottlnger 

Celler  Henderson  Passman 

Clancy  Hull  PoweU 

Clark  Ichord  Resnick 

Clausen,  King.  N.T.  Roncalio 

Don  H.  Kirwan  Scott 

Conyera  Landrum  Senner 

Craley  Leggett  Sickles 

Diggs  Long,  L«.  Thompson,  N  J. 

Fxlwards,  La         McEwen  Toll 

Ei.-worth  Maiillard  Van  Deerlln 

Everett  Martin,  Ala  Walker,  Miss. 

Farnsley  Manin,  Ma.s5.  Wright 

Fasceil  Miller 

Fogarty  Mills 

Accordingly,  the  Comnuitee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Keggh.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  report.ed  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  15941.  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  diiect^d  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  370  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committ.ee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN   'Mr.  Keogh>.     The 
gentleman  from  Florida    IMr.  SikesI   is      , 
recognized  for  20  minutes  \ 

Mr.  SIXES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
bill  to  provide  forces  and  weapons  for 
U.S.  defense  commitments  for  the  en- 
suing year.  Even  moie  it  is  a  bill  for  the 
survival  of  the  free  world  for  that  is  why 
we  fight  in  Vietnam  It  will  support  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  at  least  in  pait.  during 
that  period  We  are  heavily  committed 
in  Vietnam,  and  the  war  theie  is  costing 
a  minimum  of  a  billion  dollars  a  month. 
In  addition  we  have  troops  throughout 
the  world.  We  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain our  worldwide  obligations  without  a 
general  mobilization.  If  there  should  be 
another  confrontation  on  another  front, 
this  situation  would  no  lontrer  be  pos- 
sible. To  cany  on  the  confiict  in  Viet- 
nam, there  has  had  to  be  a  drawdown 
of  equipment  from  active  forces  and  from 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  units. 
There  has  been  a  similar  drawdown  of 
skilled  personnel.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  recall  15,000  of  these  from  Europe, 
thus  further  weakeiiing  the  defenses  of 
an  area  whose  security  already  is  jeop- 
ardized by  the  defections  of  the  French 
fi-om  NATO.  The  NATO  story  has  been 
glossed  over — but  it  is  not  a  healthy  one. 
The  United  States  and  Germany  consti- 
tute its  principal  strength.  There  are 
serious  shortcomings  elsewhere. 

The  defense  situation,  particularly  for 
per.sonnel,  could  have  been  alleviated 
had  the  Pentagon  seen  fit  to  turn  to  its 
Reservists  for  help.  In  Vietnam  there  is 
a  serious  need  for  Reserve  units,  engineer 
units,  construction  units,  support  units — 
and  a  need  for  the  specialists  who  are 
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skilled  from  Ions  practice  In  private  life 
in  those  areas  where  specialists  could 
bridge  the  gaping  needs  In  construction 
and  logistics  which  now  exist  In  Vietnam. 
We  know  from  testimony  given  to  con- 
gressional committees  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  have  repeatedly  asked  that  the 
Reserves  t>e  used  to  support  the  war 
effort  in  Vietnam,  but  it  Is  not  present 
policy  to  use  them. 

The  situation  also  could  have  been 
alleviated  had  there  been  more  help  from 
our  allies.  Now,  first,  let  me  say  with 
greatest  respect  and  appreciation  that 
the  Koreans  have  performed  magnifi- 
cently in  the  common  cause  in  Vietnam. 
They  have  a  very  substantial  force 
already  convened  there,  with  a  commit- 
ment for  additional  troops.  Their  help 
has  been  the  shining  light  of  allied  par- 
ticipation. It  must  be  said  also  -hat  the 
Australians  are  helping  in  a  most  com- 
mendable way.  This,  despite  the  fact 
that  until  very  recent  weeks  they  were 
actively  and  seriously  engaged  on  the  side 
of  Malaysia  against  Indonesian  aggres- 
sion. Presumably,  additional  help  will  be 
forthcoming  from  Australia  soon. 

There  is  some  assistance,  most  o'  It 
token,  from  other  allies  and  a  promise 
of  more  material  help  from  still  others. 
But  what  about  Great  Britain  and  Fr  incc 
whom  we  have  twice  saved  from  ion- 
quest,  then  aided  with  billions  of  the 
taxpayers'  money?  What  about  those 
present  allien,  Germany  and  Japan, 
whose  nations  we  have  rebuilt  to  un- 
precedented prosperity?  What  about 
the  Philippines,  whose  promise,  not  yet 
fumiled,  is  for  only  2,000  construction 
forces?  So  many  nations  have  been,  and 
are.  our  beneficiaries.  So  few  of  them 
show  in  a  mateiial  way  more  than  the 
barest  measure  of  appreciation,  and  some 
of  them  are  actually  supplying  materials 
of  war  to  our  enemies.  The  United  Na- 
tions, which  gave  its  name  to  the  cause 
in  Korea  a  decade  ago,  now  bickers  and 
does  nothing  monumental. 

It  is  definitely  true  that  the  war  has 
taken  a  turn  for  the  better.  There  is 
reason  for  the  optimism  which  we  hear 
expressed.  The  pressure  of  manpower 
and  firepower  which  Is  being  brought  to 
bear  against  the  Communists  Is  such  a 
powerful  thing  that  the  enemy  has  been 
badly  hurt.  His  principal  efforts  now  He 
in  small  engagements  Intended  to  har- 
ass rather  than  to  defeat  our  forces. 
He  is  quick  to  break  off  those  engage- 
ments when  US.  reinforcements  and  air 
strikes  are  called  in.  He  Is  harder  pressed 
for  supplies  than  at  any  previous  time. 
And  it  is  more  difficult  for  him  to  main- 
tain strong  operating  bases  from  which 
to  launch  his  attacks. 

In  typical  American  fashion,  many  of 
our  writers  and  commentators  have 
taken  this  to  mean  the  war  is  about  over. 
This  Is  not  true.  Communists  fight  for 
keeps.  They  still  take  comfort  from  the 
division  among  our  own  people  and  from 
the  criticisms  of  the  war  effort  which 
frequently  are  heard.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  growing  despair  behind  enemy 
lines.  They  know  the  tide  of  victory  is 
running  for  the  U.S.  forces  and  that  only 
massive  help  from  other  countries  can 
chjuige  the  picture.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  the  Communists  still  control 
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half  of  South  Vietnam.  They  still  have 
in  hand,  or  they  have  access  to.  substan- 
tial supplies.  They  have  a  strong,  well- 
disciplined  force.  They  can  carry  on 
warfare  for  a  long  time  if  they  will  it. 

The  Vietcong  have  largely  controlled 
the  roads  and  the  railroad  within  Viet- 
nam and  this  has  been  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  the  Allied  supply  effort.  It  is 
gradually  being  improved. 

There  continues  to  be  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  can  be 
concluded   witl    ut   the   involvement  of 
other     countries.    In     particular,     this 
means  Red  China.    Despite  heavy  bomb- 
ing on  oil  dumps  in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
and  a  general  escalation  of  the  war,  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  a  serious  military 
move  by  the  Chinese  Communists.    This 
situation  is  being  checked  daily  by  intel- 
ligence   -sources,    including    photographs 
which  would  show  troop  movement  or 
significant  military  preparations.     The 
number  of  Mig  fighters  in  the  area  im- 
mediately   adjacent    to    North    Vietnam 
remains  at  about  the  same  level  as  about 
a  year  ago.    Chinese  troops  are  not  mov- 
ing in  significant  numbers  in  any  area. 
There  are  substantial  numbers  of  Chi- 
nese soldiers  near  the  China-North  Viet- 
nam border,  and  a  fair  number  of  Migs, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  buildup  or 
preparation  for  early  use  of  either.    The 
number  of  Chinese  labor  group  volun- 
teers in  Vietnam  has  shown  a  major  in- 
crease since  the  first  of  the  year.     It  is 
estimated  there  now  may  be  40.000  work 
force  personnel  who  are  helping  princi- 
pally to  repair  bomb  damage  to  roads, 
railroads,  and  bridges.    Add  to  this  sit- 
uation the  fact  that  careful  efforts  are 
in    progress    by    the    administration    to 
maintain     conversations     between     the 
United  States  and  Red  Chinese  officials 
at  appropriate  levels.    This  serves  as  a 
further  safeguard  against  a  massive  in- 
volvement by  the  Red  Chinese. 

I  trust  that  everyone  recognizes  the 
outstanding  quality  of  the  effort  being 
made  by  U.S.  personnel  in  the  southeast 
Pacific.  The  caliber  of  the  leadership  In 
our  forces  has  never  been  surpassed. 
The  type  of  fighting  in  which  we  are 
engaged  calls  In  particular  for  high 
standards  of  leadership  by  the  noncoms 
and  by  the  junior  officers.  Our  person- 
nel there  have  proven  time  and  again  the 
eftecUveness  of  the  training  given  our 
personnel. 

Jungle  fighting  Is  a  lonely,  unhappy, 
uncomfortable,  dirty  business.  ETvery 
Individual  has  a  responsibility,  and  fail- 
ure to  live  up  to  that  responsibility  can 
endanger  an  entire  unit.  The  men  who 
fight  our  battles  in  that  faraway  part 
of  the  world  have  covered  themselves 
with  glory.  The  individual  soldier,  the 
noncom,  the  junior  officer,  who  fight  in 
the  jungle;  these  are  the  real  heroes  of 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

Military  forces  cannot  operate  with- 
out supplies  and  the  logistics  problem  has 
been  an  unbelievably  difficult  one.  The 
supply  lines  which  must  reach  our  forces 
extend  halfway  around  the  world.  We 
are  fighting  in  an  area  where  initially 
there  was  only  one  good  port,  supply 
handling  facilities  were  almost  nil:  and 
bases,  cantonments,  and  warehou.ses  were 
nonexistent  for  our  forces.    Those  that 


were  left  by  the  French  during  their  dis- 
astrous conflict  in  the  area  were  Insuffi- 
cient, even  for  the  Vletruimese  forces. 
We  had  to  start  from  scratch  to  build 
bases,  ports,  and  supply  facilities.    Ma- 
jor problems  were  encountered  fron  thf 
very      beginning.     Mistakes      inevitably 
were  made.     Some  things  were  left  u:i- 
done  which  could  have  helped  materially ; 
for  instance,  the  number  of  Army  En-  - 
neer  and  Navy   construction  battalion.s 
could    have    been    quadrupled    and   tli;^ 
would  have  been  a  tremendous  help.     In 
the    sometimes    confusing   policies   laid 
down  by  the  Pentagon,  this  was  not  done. 
Nevertheless,  the  logistics  program  is  now 
well  in  hand,  and  an  almost  insurmount- 
able series  of  problems  have  largely  bren 
overcome.    And  by  superhtmian  effort, 
with  great  reliance  upon  airlift.  evciT 
^V.S.  unit  has  been  supplied.     Sometimes 
more  could  have  been  desired  and  some- 
times substitutions  had  to  be  made,  but 
the  troops  have  been  supported.    It  hi.s 
not  been  an  easy   thing  and  no  credit 
should  be  denied  those  who  have  borne 
the  burdens.    This  includes  the  civilian 
contractors  who  had  the  primary  re.spon- 
sibility  to  design  and  pro\ide  ports  and 
bases  in  the  shortest  possible  time  wher:- 
none  existed  before. 

One  of  the  brightest  plctiu-es  has  been 
the  unparalleled  competence  with  which 
medical  facilities  have  operated.  US 
jjersonnel  In  charge  of  these  programs 
have  improvised,  substituted,  bec-'fd, 
borrowed  and  stolen,  but  whatever  war^ 
needed  has  been  done  in  an  effort  to  in- 
sure that  the  sick  and  wounded  \vcre 
given  the  very  best  of  care.  The  result 
has  been  the  highest  percentage  of  rp- 
coverles  from  wounds  in  history.  Tropi- 
cal illnesses,  notably  malaria,  have  com- 
pounded the  problem.  There  have  been 
more  cases  of  malignant  malaria  than 
there  have  been  battle  casualties.  Medi- 
cal personnel  have  had  to  fall  back  uswri 
quinine  which  Is  a  repressant  but  not  i 
cure.  Extra  efforts  are  being  made,  even 
today,  to  solve  this  problem  which  .stili 
defies  solution. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. They  have  been  in  turmoil  .<;ince 
1940.  and  much  of  the  time,  in  battle 
They  are  a  kindly  people,  whose  alle- 
giance is  to  their  family  and  their  vlllape 
They  have  little  conception  of  national- 
ism. Nevertheless,  they  have  overcome 
problem  after  problem,  ignoring  danser— 
even  torture  and  death — and  they  have 
continued  to  fight.  Let  us  not  overlook 
the  sacrifices  they  have  made  or  the  spirit 
which  they  have  maintained.  Had  they 
folded  during  the  dark  days  of  a  year 
ago,  this  war  would  have  been  over. 

One  of  the  uglier  pictures  has  been  the 
manner  in  which  shipping  has  been 
handled.  American  shipping  generally  is 
in  chaotic  condition.  We  have  all  but 
priced  ourselves  out  of  the  maritime  pic- 
ture. Only  heavy  subsidy  payments  are 
making  It  possible  to  maintain  precari- 
ously an  American  merchant  fleet.  This 
situation  adds  to  the  confusion  of  the 
logistics  problem  in  southeast  A.-^ia. 
Shipping  schedules  were  not  well 
planned.  Costs  of  shipping  have  been 
monumental.  This  situation,  too.  has 
Improved  very  greatly,  but  it  does  not 
eliminate  responsibility  for  sending  out 


.ships  to  wait  for  weeks,  or  even  months. 
in  the  harbors  or  estuaries  of  Vietnam 
for  a  place  to  unload.  While  they  wailed 
In  the  harbor  many  of  the  ships  were 
drawing  demurrage  and  most  of  the  crews 
were  receiving  double  pay  for  being  in 
dangerous  waters.  This  resulted  in  a 
fantastic  and.  I  believe,  totally  unneces- 
.sar\'  waste  of  the  taxpayers  money.  And 
you  can  be  certain  that  eyebrows  have 
been  raised  around  the  world  about  the 
inadequacy  of  our  own  shipping  to  back 
up  larger  oversea  commitments  if  our 
national  policies  should  lead  us  into 
them. 

I  pay  high  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  his  outstanding  lead- 
ership in  this  field. 

In  this  bill  the  committee  has  faced  up 
to  a  number  of  very  important  items. 
In  this  I  consider  that  the  committee  has 
acted  with  high  courage  and  has  shown 
a  degree  of  leadei^ship  unsurpassed  in 
any  previous  defense  appropriations  bill. 
For  instance,  money  is  provided  which 
will  gain  us  a  year  toward  providing  an 
antiballistic  missile  system.  It  .sounds 
almost  futile  to  attempt  to  perfect  a 
defense  against  ballistic  missiles.  Time 
and  again  this  has  been  referred  to  as 
ii-ying  to  shoot  down  a  bullet  with  a 
bullet.  But  feasible  or  not,  the  Russians 
are  building  such  a  system.  They  are 
well  along  toward  the  completion  of  the 
program  around  some  of  their  principal 
cities.  TTiey  are  using  a  new  concept 
which  can  be  likened  to  shooting  down  a 
bullet  with  a  shotgun  charge.  Presum- 
ably, we  will  use  the  same  concept.  Some 
experts  say  that  such  a  system  would 
save  the  lives  of  70  million  Americans  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack.  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  want  to  accept  responsibility 
for  refusing  to  give  to  the  people  of 
America  the  same  kind  of  protection  the 
Russians  are  giving  to  their  own  people. 
It  would  be  asking  people  to  accept  an 
unnece.ssary  and  dangerous  risk.  This  is 
the  dow^^payment  only.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  recommended  this 
action. 

The  committee  recommends  two  steps 
which  are  intended  to  insure  our  air 
superiority  in  the  years  ahead.  I  do  not 
believe  the  day  of  the  aircraft  is  over. 
Nothing  that  has  hajjpened  in  Vietnam 
would  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  In  the 
Y2-12  the  Air  Foice  has  developed  an 
amazingly  efficient  interceptor  with  a 
w 01  king  weapons  .system.  This  service 
already  has  tomorrow's  follow-on  inter- 
ceptor. It  needs  perfecting,  and  the  Air 
Force  needs  to  get  a  production  line  into 
operation.  This  we  do  in  the  bill  before 
you.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  decision  to 
press  forward  with  the  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft,  the  follow-on  bomber. 
The  B-52  is  still  a  great  aircraft,  but  it 
is  aging.  The  B-1 1 1  is  at  best  an  interim 
aircraft.  It  has  neither  the  range  nor 
the  load-carrying  capability  of  the  B-52. 
It  will  be  a  useful  aircraft,  but  it  is  defi- 
nitely not  tomorrow's  bomber. 

Tills  calls  for  additional  comments  on 
aarcraft.  One  has  to  do  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  three  airlift  squadi-ons  of 
the  Air  National  Guard,  which  were 
scheduled  for  phaseout.  These  units  have 
rendered  yeoman  service  to  our  cause 


in  Vietnam.  They  have  done  it  in  spare- 
time  a.ssignments.  but  the  sum  total  of 
their  contributions  has  been  significant. 
It  seems  to  make  little  sen.se  to  kill  effec- 
tive forces  such  as  this  when  we  are  still 
In  the  midst  of  war. 

Another  item  has  to  do  with  the  Navy 
follow-on  interceptor.  For  some  reason 
the  Navy  simply  is  not  defending  Its  own 
interests.  It  is  doing  virtually  nothing 
toward  obtaining  a  follow-on  interceptor. 
It  is  stuck  with  the  Navy  version  of  the 
TFX.  This  aircraft  is  costing  a  great 
deal  more  than  was  anticipated.  It  is 
far  behind  schedule.  It  is  too  heavy  to 
use  on  carriers  and  the  things  that  must 
be  sacrificed  in  order  to  make  it  work 
will  probably  result  in  a  second  rate  air- 
craft. Add  to  that  the  fact  that  thus 
far  the  fire  control  system  will  not  work. 
Presumably,  all  of  these  things  can,  in 
time,  be  ironed  out,  but  at  great  cost 
and  after  much  delay.  At  this  stage  it 
is  a  lemon  and   the  Navy  knows  it. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  B-52  bombers  which 
were  scheduled  for  phaseout.  Again.  <t 
makes  little  sense  to  weaken  our  mili- 
tary effectiveness  when  we  are  fighting 
a  war.  The  B-52  is  giving  effective  serv- 
ice in  the  southeast  Pacific.  If  there 
were  guarantees  of  no  additional  involve- 
ment anywhere  in  the  world,  it  might 
make  .sense  to  elimmate  a  part  of  the 
force,  but  there  certainly  is  no  such  guar- 
antee today. 

The  continuing  importance  of  main- 
taining an  effective  and  modern  bomber 
fleet  with  the  assurance  of  a  follow-on 
bomber  when  needed  is  strikingly  borne 
out  by  the  failure  of  Communist  surface- 
to-air  missiles  to  prove  a  serious  deter- 
rent to  U.S.  bombing  attacks  against 
North  Vietnam.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
on  a  day  early  In  July  when  U.S.  aircraft 
carried  out  a  record  number  of  bombing 
mi.s.sions  against  North  Vietnam,  there 
were  also  a  record  number  of  Soviet -sup- 
plied SAM'S  fired.  They  failed  to  bring 
down  a  single  U.S.  plane.  By  contrast, 
conventional  ground  fire  has  continued 
to  take  its  toll  of  U.S.  aircraft.  The  anti- 
missile procedures  used  by  U.S.  pilots 
against  surface-to-air  missiles  has  ef- 
fectively nullified  the  SAM  system  and 
is  one  of  the  significant  breakthroughs 
of  the  war.  All  in  all,  375  SAM's  have 
been  fired.  They  brought  down  14  U.S. 
aircraft.  This  is  less  than  5  percent  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Exotic  defense  developmeiits  do  not 
always  constitute  success  In  warfare. 
Here  is  a  classic  example.  There  is  not 
a  direct  parallel,  of  course,  between  the 
failure  of  surface-to-air  missiles  to  deter 
U.S.  bomber  attacks,  and  the  need  for 
follow-on  aircraft,  but  there  is  enough 
similarity  concern.  The  SAM's,  like  our 
missiles,  were  supposed  to  be  the  last 
word  in  effective  weapons.  They  are 
failing,  but  conventional  weapons  are 
continuing  to  prove  effective.  We  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  with  our 
vaimted  missile  capability  until  we  try  it. 
We  expect  it  to  operate  successfully.  We 
hope  it  will.  But  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  put  all  oui-  eggs  in  one  basket  when 
that  means  depending  only  upon  untried 
weapons  and  disposing  of  those  weapons 
which  are  tried  and  proven. 


There  is  no  funding  beyond  the  budget 
level  for  antisubmarine  warfare.  Nor  is 
there  authorization  for  additional  fund- 
ing. To  that  extent,  our  hands  are  tied. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  the  most  serious 
omission  in  the  bill.  I  fear  that  the  im- 
provement in  submarines  and  subma- 
rine-launched missiles  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians  is  greater  than  the  improve- 
ment in  antisubmaiine  warfare  meas- 
ures. Their  nuclear-powered.  mis.sile- 
equipped  submarines  operate  in  every 
ocean.  This  is  a  most  difficult  field  in 
which  to  make  sigiiificant  progress. 
Breakthroughs  and  leaps  foi-ward  have 
been  commonplace  in  many  fields  of 
military  endeavor,  just  as  they  have  been 
in  space.  But  ASW  continues  to  be  a 
plodding,  slow,  tedious,  exacting  science 
which  simply  will  not  respond  to  de- 
mands for  monumental  steps  forward. 
Some  of  oiu"  best  brains  have  applied 
tliemselves  to  the  task,  and  progress 
definitely  has  been  made.  But  the  prog- 
ress on  the  other  side  Is.  I  think,  greater. 
Submarines  and  submarine-launched 
missiles  definitely  constitute  a  threat  to 
U.S.  security.  It  is  a  threat  which  is 
seldom  discus.sed,  and  for  that  reason  it 
may  be  all  the  more  dangerous.  I  feel 
that  we  should  be  doing  more  to  counter 
it.  In  another  area,  however,  we  are 
taking  strides  toward  a  nuclear  surface 
fleet.  This  has  long  been  needed  and  we 
still  have  far  to  go. 

I  must  express  some  concern  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  educational  processes  in 
some  of  our  military  acadamies.  I  find 
that  the  Naval  Academ.y  recognizes  that 
there  is  need  for  improvement  and  Is 
attempting  to  make  these  improvements. 
I  believe  they  could  be  speeded  up.  But 
I  do  not  find  any  such  recognition  at 
West  Point  that  these  are  changing  times 
which  require  the  most  modern  educa- 
tional standards.  This  is  a  somewhat 
harsh  indictment,  but  I  stand  on  it.  At 
West  Point.  40  r>ercent  of  the  curriculum 
is  taken  up  with  social  sciences  and  hu- 
manities and  60  percent  in  matli.  science 
and  engineering.  But  at  MIT.  80  percent 
is  in  the  field  of  technology  and  only  20 
percent  in  social  science  and  humanities. 
Yes.  the  young  men  at  each  of  the  acad- 
emies get  a  good  education.  But  these 
young  men  are  to  fill  some  of  the  most 
exacting  jobs  in  the  world.  Theirs  is 
the  responsibility  In  the  years  ahead  of 
Insuring  that  the  United  States  can 
maintain  an  adequate  defense  against 
the  best  that  can  be  devised.  A  good 
education  is  not  enough.  It  will  have  to 
be  the  very  best.  It  will  have  to  be  as 
pood  as  any  that  can  be  obtained  in  pri- 
vate institutiorfs.  I  believe  the  Air  Force 
is  attempting  to  do  just  this.  The  Air 
Force  is  a  new  service.  It  did  not  have  to 
shed  tradition  in  order  to  become  fully 
modern.  I  submit  that  this  entire  area 
is  one  with  which  the  Congress  should 
concern  itself  much  more  than  it  has 
in  the  past  and  that  the  necessary  prod- 
ding be  administered  to  accomplish  the 
desii-ed  results. 

At  long  last  the  military  services  are 
making  a  more  realistic  utilization  of  the 
capabilities  of  enlisted  personnel  as  a 
source  of  officer  personnel.  The  Army 
has  been  the  worst  offender  in  this  field. 
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Despite  a  constant  need  for  junior  offi- 
cers, the  Army  has  shown  a  strange  re- 
luctance to  turn  to  Its  own  ranks  for 
talent.     Yet  It  would  appear  that  here 
Is  one  of  the  best  sources  for  officer  ma- 
terial     I   have   always   been  convinced 
that  a  man  Is  a  better  officer  for  having 
served  both  as  an  enlisted  man  and  an 
officer.    Particularly  is  this  true  for  those 
men  who  have  seen  combat  service  in 
Vietnam.    In  any  event,  the  Army  will 
expand    its   officers   school  program   by 
150  percent  during  the  next  12  months. 
The  former   1.400  per   month  now  will 
be  increased  to  3,500.    New  OCS  schools 
have  been  established  at  Aberdeen  for 
Ordnance,  Port  l-ee  for  Quartermaster, 
and  Port  Eustls  for  Transportation.    As 
a  part  of  this  program,  the  Army  is  mak- 
ing much  broader  use  of  college  grad- 
uates for  OCS  enlistees,  and  here.  too.  the 
Army  was  the  last  service  to  take  ad- 
vantage   of    the    opportunity    to    secure 
educated  young  men. 

In  this  bill  the  merger  of  the  iVrmy 
Reserve  and  the  Army  National  Guard 
is  again  rejected.  Unless  legislation  Is 
enacted  to  bring  about  the  merger,  it  is 
the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  the 
Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National 
Guard  should  be  maintained  separately 
and  at  their  approximate  strength  as  of 
June  30.  1966.  The  individuals  training 
in  each  component  should  be  assigned  on 
a  paid  drill  status  to  units  of  combat, 
combat  support  and  combat  service 
types.  The  committee  recognize  s  the 
necessity  of  reorganization  or  adjust- 
ment in  unit  type  and  structure  vlthin 
the  Army  Reserves  and  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  respectively.  We  empha- 
size, however,  that  major  changes  In 
organization  or  mergers  should  be  made 
only  after  full  consultation  with  and  ad- 
vice from  the  Congress. 

It  is  our  strong  feeling  that  all  units 
should  be  provided  the  personnel,  train- 
ing, equipment,  technician,  and  facility 
support  necessary  for  them  tp  achieve  a 
meaningful  standard  of  combat  readi- 
ness within  a  reasonable  time.    We  are 
cognizant  of  the  desirability  of  main- 
taining unit  persormel  strength  at  a  high 
percentage  level,  perhaps  80  percent  or 
higher  for  most  units,  but  we  imderscore 
the  need  for  maintaining  a  broad  base 
such  as  now  provided  by  units  of  the 
reinforcing    reserve,    training   dlvlsiorus. 
and  mobilization  base  units.    Such  a  base 
is   necessary    for   rapid   expfiinsion,   for 
maintaining  trained  personnel  and  for 
providing  encouragement  for  career  re- 
servists.   Any  change  in  this  base  struc- 
ture should  be  made  In  such  a  way  as  to 
cause    the    least   amount   of    persormel 
turbulence  and  to  retain  as  many  trained 
personnel  as  possible. 

Should  funds  In  an  amount  over  and 
above  that  contained  in  this  bill  be  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  objectives  set 
out  herein,  it  is  expected  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  will  present  to  the  Con- 
gress the  additional  funds  required  and/ 
or  the  authorizing  legislation  needed. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  there  is  a  new 
awareness  In  responsible  committees  of 
Congress  of  the  need  to  Insure  dignity 
and  to  provide  recognition  and  to  give  a 
respectable  standard  of  living  to  those 
who  serve  in  the  Active  Forces.    Those 


who  wear  our  uniform  must  be  prepared 
to   give   of   themselves   whatever  Is   re- 
quired, whenever  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion demands  it.    This  can  mean  separa- 
tion from  loved  ones,  exposure  to  hazard, 
discomfort,  and  frequently  danger — even 
death.    For  too  long  America  has  failed 
to  properly  provide  for  those  who  wear 
the  uniform,  either  in  pay  scale  com- 
mensurate with  that  available  in  civilian 
life  or  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  place 
in  which  to  live.    Now  I  can  say  that  this 
picture  is  changing  and  changing  for  the 
better.    AU  that  we  desire  cannot  be  ac- 
complished overnight,  but  we  are  making 
positive  strides.    We  are  demonstrating 
to  America's  servicemen  and  their  fam- 
ilies that  we  are  indeed  proud  of  them; 
that  we  do  appreciate  them,  and  that  we 
intend  for  them  to  be  able  to  enjoy  a 
standard  of  living  as  high  as  the  one 
they  are  asked  to  fight  for.     This  bill 
carries  forward  that  concept.     We  reit- 
erate our  will  and  our  determination  to 
win. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ecntleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  How  much  have 
the  taxpayers  dropped  on  TFX  F-111 
failure?  Is  It  somewhere  between  $2  and 
$3  billion,  or  $1  or  $2  billion? 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  additional  costs 
which  have  resulted  from  the  slowdown 
and  the  necessity  for  changes  in  the  air- 
craft and  m  its  weapons  system  are  very 
difficult  to  assess  with  accuracy.  There 
have  been  varying  estimates.  Some  have 
said  the  final  add-on  costs  will  be  as 
Kreat  as  the  savings  which  originally 
were  claimed  for  the  TFX  concept.  Ad- 
ditional costs  for  changes  to  date  are 
probably  somewhat  beyond  the  range  of 
$400  million.  I  would  not  care  to  esti- 
mate the  final  additional  costs. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.    Yes;  I  wUl  yield. 
Mr.  MAHON.    I  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent research  and  development  effort  for 
the  F-in  is  somewhere  between  $1  and 
$2  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
$2  billion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes;  something  below 
$2  billion.  The  current  estimate  is  $1.5 
billion. 

Mr.  SIKES.  However,  that  flgiire  Is 
for  the  total  program;  not  for  the 
changes  that  have  been  necessary.  Most 
of  the  problems  which  generated  addi- 
tional costs  have  been  in  the  Navy 
version. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  additional  costs 
above  the  original  research  and  develop- 
ment estimates  are  currently  estimated 
to  be  $416  million.  The  F-lU  procure- 
ment program  Is  forced  to  go  far  higher 
as  we  acquire  more  of  the  F-lU  planes. 
As  to  the  TFX  planes,  whether  the  naval 
version  will  ever  work  nobody  can  tell  at 
this  time.  It  was  an  effort  to  provide  a 
defense  at  a  lower  cost,  but  whether  it 
will  work  you  cannot  tell  yet,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  Whether  they  will  be  able 
to  configure  the  Navy  version  so  that  It 
will  be  sufficiently  light  to  operate  from 


carriers  Is  a  question  which  is  still  in 
doubt. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  would  like  to  be  certain 
that  we  are  differentiating  between 
legitimate  costs  of  development  and  tho.se 
costs  which  are  necessitated  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Navy  version  to  perform 
satisfactorily. 

The  TFX  program  as  a  whole  is  a  very 
costly  program,  as  has  been  pointed  oui 
But  we  do  have  in  the  Air  Force  vcr.^i  ,;i 
a  very  useful  Interceptor.  The  bomb'  r 
version,  the  B-111.  presumably  also  v.::i 
be  a  very  useful  aircraft.  It  is  the  Na. v 
version  which  has  been  a  costly  dis- 
appointment In  its  development  to  thi.s 

point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  lias  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yit'.d 
an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  if  It  !.•-  r.ut 
the  fact  that  you  had  testimony  before 
your  committee  which  practically  sea:.- 
the  fate  of  the  F-lU  as  a  plane  to  be 
operated  by  the  Na\-y  off  carrier  deck.v: 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ih- 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  are  those  in  the 
Navy  who  feel  that  the  Navy  version  of 
the  TFX  or  the  F-lU  will  never  be  an 
effective  aircraft.  We  cannot  tell  wheth- 
er it  will  be  or  not.  We  have  a  big  Inve.'^t- 
ment  in  this  aircraft.  It  is  a  bis  step 
forward  as  an  aircraft:  but  it  may  bo 
that  this  will  turn  out  to  have  be^n  a 
mistake.  We  cannot  tell  yet.  I  ho;;p  it 
can  be  made  into  an  effective  airplane 
Certainly  the  Air  Force  version,  which  is 
land  based,  gives  promise  of  being  a  verj' 
superior  plane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know,  but  this  plane 
was  supposed  to  be  a  two-way  plane.  It 
was  supposed  to  operate  land-based  as 
well  as  carrier-based. 

Mr.  MAHON.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.     That  was  the  basis  for 
the  award.     It  was  on  that  basis  that 
McNamara  made  the  award  to  General 
Dynamics  at  Port  Worth.  Tex. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  was  a  ver>-  noble  idea. 
but  It  may  be  like  many  other  ventures 
in  defense.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
failure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  and  who  had  the 
noble  idea  other  than  one  Robert 
Strange  McNamara?  Everyone  el.se  wa.s 
opposed  to  It,  and  the  gentleman  know> 
It.  The  Source  Selection  Board  was 
overruled.  The  military  was  overruled 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  Just  saying  that. 
In  my  opinion,  this  was  a  very  honc?t 
decision  made  with  the  Interests  of  the 
defense  and  the  taxpayers  In  mind,  and 
we  hope  it  works.     It  may  not. 

Mr.   GROSS.     I  would  say  that  It  is 

one  of  the  most  costly  mLstakes  that  has 

been  made  in  my  time  in  the  Congress 

Mr.   MAHON.    This   Is   a   matter  of 

point  of  view. 

Mr.  SIKES.    I  share  the  gentleman  s 
concern  about  the  additional  cost.    It  is 


a  .serious  matter.  Even  more  serious  is 
the  fact  that  the  Navy  does  not  have  a 
new  and  fully  modem  Interceptor  to  be 
phased  into  Inventory  at  this  time. 
There  is  no  way  to  predict  with  cer- 
tainty when  it  will  be  available — or  at 
what  cost. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPE31.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  simply 
want  to  commiend  in  the  warmest  way  my 
dLstinguished  colleague  and  the  eminent 
dean  of  our  Florida  delegation  for  the 
excellent  statement  he  has  made  and  for 
the  contribution  he  ha.s  made  to  our 
country,  of  which  all  the  Hou.se.  I  am 
sure.  Is  proud.  Under  the  able  chair- 
man of  his  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  MahonI.  and  with  the 
help  of  his  colleagues  on  the  committee, 
he  has  made  a  mo.st  sijinificant  contribu- 
tion to  the  strengthening  of  the  security 
of  our  country  and  the  furtherance  of 
the  highest  objectives  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
just  heard  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  give  a  very  thorough  review 
of  some  very  basic  questions  which  affect 
the  future  defense  needs  of  this  country. 
The  gentleman  raised  serious  longtime 
questions  of  major  .significance  about 
the  preparedness  of  this  country  in 
weral  major  field.s — in  antisubmarine 
warfare,  for  example;  in  the  field  of 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  sys- 
tems; in  the  area  of  long-term  planning 
procedures  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
such  as  placing  primary  reliance  on  mis- 
siles, and  In  several  other  major  areas. 
The  gentleman  also  raised  many  very 
basic  questions  about  the  problems  which 
we  face  in  southeast  Asia,  in  Europe,  and 
In  other  places  throughout  the  world 
where  this  country,  as  Secretary  Rusk 
has  told  us.  has  over  40  solemn  commit- 
ments. 

PTJl-ST    INSTALLMENT 

We  who  serve  on  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  Republicans 
and  Democrat-s  alike,  support  this  bill  as 
it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  today.  We  support  it  as 
the  first  Installment  on  Uie  19C7  defense 
bill  for  this  Nation — and  it  is  merely  the 
first  Installment. 

THE    1968    BDDOET 

When  the  1966  appropriation  bill  was 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se.  I  made  a 
similar  statement,  that  the  196C  bill  a.s 
.submitted  by  our  committee  was  merely  a 
first  Installment  on  the  1966  defense 
costs.  Our  distinguished  chairman,  in 
defense  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
of  the  admini.stratlon.  had  to  take  ex- 
ception to  that  statement  at  the  time, 
and  he  introduced  a  letter  in  the  Recoud 
which  said: 

The  ascal  year  1966  defense  budget  request 
now  before  the  Congress  would  provide  all 
of  the  funds  we  need  at  this  time  ...  to 
carry  out  whatever  combat  operations  our 
forces  are  called  upon  to  perform  during  the 
next  12  months. 

But  all  of  us  know  what  happened. 
There  was  supplemental  after  supple- 


mental which  came  from  the  Departmen*. 
of  Defense,  totaling  at  the  close  of  fiscal 
year  1966  more  than  SH'z  billion,  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  1966,  because  we  were  going 
forward  on  a  partial-funding  basis. 

We  were  following  the  principle  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  of  fighting 
now  and  financing  later  so  far  as  major 
segments  of  our  defense  program  were 
concerned.  We  were  willing  to  draw 
down  stocks  m  Europe,  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  other  places  in  the  world, 
so  that  wc  would  not  have  shortages  in 
Vietnam.  And  we  do  not  have  short- 
ages there,  but  we  have  been  able  to 
avoid  shortages  merely  becaase  of  the 
drawdown  in  stocks  of  ammunition, 
clothing,  and  other  supplies  from  the 
defense  needs  of  this  Nation. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  we  used  to  be- 
lieve we  had  to  have  x  number  of  days — 
and  it  was  a  classified  figure — so  far  as 
supplies  were  concerned  to  support  the 
flfihting  forces  of  the  United  States. 
Today  I  want  the  Members  to  know  tliat 
that  A'  figure  has  been  cut  in  half.  It 
has  been  cut  in  half  because  we  have 
had  to  draw  down  on  stocks  and  ma- 
terials from  our  worldwide  inventory. 
The  X  figure  is  one-half  X  today  so  far 
as  backup  supplies  and  e-quipment. 
clothing,  and  other  items,  are  concerned. 

BLrE-BIBBON    COMMISSION 

We  on  the  minority  side  of  the  com- 
mittee made  several  .suggestions.  Al- 
most every  one  of  the  amendments 
which  were  offered  in  the  committee  was 
adopted.  But  we  did  make  a  sucpestion 
in  the  committee  that  perhaps  the  time 
had  come  for  a  long-term,  long-range 
study  of  manpower,  personnel,  defense 
strategy,  defen.se  planning  in  this  Na- 
tion, a  study  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  in  short,  a  Blue 
Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense. 

Tills  bill  authorizes  a  study  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  which  will  be 
financed  by  them  in  the  amount  of  some 
$50  million  in  expenditures  for  studies 
alone,  and  which  will  be  the  sole  and 
complete  property  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  when  we  suggested  this  Blue 
Ribijon  Commhssion  to  report  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  not 
to  the  executive  branch,  we  made  this 
suggestion  because  we  felt  that  the  Con- 
gress should  have  this  kind  of  assistance 
in  order  to  resolve  the  differences  that 
exist  between  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  in  this  important  area 
of  dcfcn.se  plannmc  as  we  go  forward 
into  the  time  period  of  1970-75.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  will  insert  in 
the  Record  statements  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  state- 
ments from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  statements  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
from  otlier  major  committees  of  this 
Congress  which  are  in  direct  variance 
with  the  statements  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  his  opening  state- 
ments before  otir  committee. 

NONPARTISAN 

It  seems  that  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.      Congressional    committees    are 


controlled  by  the  same  party  that  is  cur- 
rently in  charge  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  This  is  not  a  parti- 
san issue.  This  is  an  issue  that  all 
Americans  should  be  interested  in.  name- 
ly, to  resolve  these  conflicts  and  these 
differences  that  currently  exist  between 
the  congressional  branch  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

The  distinguished  gentleman,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  in  hi:,  remarks  a  few 
minutes  ago  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  would  be  giving  up  some,  au- 
thority here.  That  is  the  same  kind  of 
an  argument  that  was  made  against  the 
establishment  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion and  it  reads  very  much  like  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Everyone  in  this  Congre,ss  knows  what 
a  grand  job  the  Hoover  Commission  did, 
both  the  first  commission  and  the  second 
commi.'^sion.  in  bringing  forth  the  facts 
and  in  shedding  light  on  these  areas  and 
in  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  and 
focusing  public  attention  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  was  shocked  that  this  kind 
of  attention  should  not  be  focused  on 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
particularly  in  view  of  these  congres- 
sional committee  reports  which  I  will  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

I  say  that  because  there  are  basic 
questions  that  must  be  resolved. 

VIETNAM 

For  example,  what  have  we  learned 
from  Vietnam?  What  has  Vietnam 
taught  us?  How  much  attention  has  the 
administration  given  to  what  our  policy 
should  be  toward  other  wars  of  national 
liberation  should  they  occiu"? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  little  public  evi- 
dence that  the  administration  has  given 
any  thought  to  what  its  resix)nse  would 
be  in  the  event  another  crisis  similar  t3 
Vietnam  erupts  somewhere  else.  Would 
we  undertake  another  10-  or  15-year  war 
of  attrition  or  are  wc  considej^ig  some 
other  response? 

If  we  are  not  considering  some  other 
respon.se,  should  we  be?  This  is  a  very 
vital  question  the  Commission  should 
explore. 

The  question  of  have  we  learned  any- 
thing in  Vietnam  and  are  we  planning 
to  face  up  to  wars  of  national  liberation 
in  the  same  fashion  as  in  the  future  is 
very  important.  Let  us  say  that  the 
problem  of  Vietnam  is  solved.  What  is 
the  defense  strategy  and  the  defense 
planning  in  Thailand  where  today  we 
have  just  as  many  troops  as  we  had  in 
the  year  1965  in  Vietnam?  That  was 
only  a  year  ago.  We  have  as  many 
troops  in  Thailand  i-oday  as  we  had  in 
Vietnam  m  1965  Are  we  going  to  pre- 
pare to  fight  that  war  of  national  libera- 
tion should  the  Communists  move  in  in 
exactly  the  same  fashion  there?  Are 
not  these  questions  that  need  to  be  re- 
solved as  we  go  ciown  the  road?  Yes. 
I  thmk  all  Americans  realize  that  there 
are  all  of  these  questions  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  1  week  after 
we  came  out  with  our  report  called  for 
a  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  and  estab- 
lished a  Blue  Ribbon  Conimi.S5ion  in  the 
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area  of  manpower  and  has  under  serious 
consideration  at  the  present  time  a  long 
and  detailed  study  of  these  various  Im- 
portant points  which  were  brought  out  in 
our  report.  No,  my  friends,  here  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  we  have  this 
responsibility  not  for  1967,  not  for  1968, 
not  for  1969.  but  for  the  time  perioa  be- 
yond. 

In  order  to  establi.sh  defense  weapons 
and  defense  weapons  systems,  a  lead- 
time  of  from  5  to  7  years  is  needed  on 
every  single  weapons  system  of  a  major 
nature  that  can  be  used  by  our  Army, 
our  Navy,  our  Air  Force,  our  Marine 
Corps. 

NATO 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  question  that 
deserves  the  most  careful  attention  of 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  is  NATO. 

The  breakdown  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Orgamzatlon  Ls  one  of  the  big- 
gest tragedies  that  we  have  faced  in  the 
1960s. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Vietnam  occupies  the 
center  of  our  attention  today,  but  future 
historians  a  few  years  from  now  will 
more  likely  consider  the  breakup  of  the 
free  world's  first  line  of  defense- 
NATO — as  a  far  more  significant  and 
tragic  development  than  even  Vietnam 
is  today. 

The  bonds  between  the  United  States 
and  our  most  powerful  and  important 
allies — the  nations  of  Europe — have  been 
weakening  for  several  years.  Preoc- 
cupied with  attempts  to  placate  our 
enemies,  the  administration  has  neglect- 
ed our  friends.  Now  our  oldest  friend 
and  our  l^rst  ally— France — is  no  longer 
a  full  participant  In  the  alliance  that  has 
shielded  Western  Europe  since  1949. 

The  alarming  disintegration  of  NATO 
does  not  stem  from  any  single  cause. 
Conditions  have  changed  in  Europe  since 
1949.  lessening  the  fear  of  an  imminent 
overpowering  anned  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  fear  that  impelled  the 
NATO  nations  to  band  together  no  longer 
Impels  them  to  clo.se  cooperation.  The 
nations  of  Western  Europe  have  grown 
stable  and  strong  since  1949,  and  their 
feeling  of  utter  dependence  on  the  United 
States  no  longer  cements  the  alliance. 

But.  beyond  these  factors  which  have 
assuredly  contributed  to  the  weakening 
of  the  alliance,  beyond  the  visions  and 
the  personality  of  De  Gaulle  which  have 
imposed  strains  on  the  alliance,  the  ad- 
ministration must  be  charged  with  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  blame  for  what  has 
happened  and  is  happening  to  NATO. 
Too  often  the  administration  has 
taken  actions  that  led  our  NATO  allies 
to  doubt  this  Nation's  constancy  and  re- 
liability. Too  often  has  it  shown  more 
interest  in  wooing  enemies  than  in  stand- 
ing by  friends.  Too  often  has  it  failed 
to  consult  with  the  Nation's  allies  before 
adopting  policies  that  have  an  important 
impact  upon  them.  Too  often  has  it 
appeared  to  attach  low  priority  to 
European  problems  in  comparison  to 
problems  of  other  areas  Too  often  has 
it  been  hesitant  and  confu.sed  about  its 
foreign  policy  goals. 

One  French  observer  Rene  Dabernat 
has  written: 

The  Atlantic  crisis  gives  the  Soviet  Union 
the  greatest  victory  It  ha.i  ever  won  without 
war. 


Former  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 
2  months  ago  said ; 

The  Americans  have  not  carried  out  their 
duty  of  leadership  as  the  strongest  NATO 
power. 

Last  October  he  declared,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times,  that  it  was  not  a 
very  agreeable  feeling  for  West  Germany 
to  see  its  friends  and  partners,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  meeting  in 
Geneva  to  form  a  select  club  of  nuclear 
powers. 

Other  German  spoke.smen  have  ex- 
pressed uneasiness  about  the  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva.  A  member  of  tine 
BundesUg,  Karl  Theodor  von  und  Gut- 
tenberg,  wrote.  In  a  letter  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  October  18,  1965: 

There  is  concern  In  Germany  over  recent 
American  proposals  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. 

There  has  been  dismay  In  Europe  at  Wil- 
liam C.  Fosters  statement  that  the  United 
States  must  push  for  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  even  at  the  risk  of  a  certain  "erosion 
of  alliances,"  which  means,  of  course.  NATO. 

Not  only  De  Gaulle  and  Gernxan  lead- 
ers have  publicly  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion with  administration  policy  toward 
the  NATO  allies.  The  leaders  of  Portu- 
gal, too,  have  been  equally  critical. 

In  an  interview  with  Tad  Szulc  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  March  24,  1966.  Pre- 
mier Salazar  declared  that  the  Western 
powers  should  no  longer  expect  auto- 
matic cooperation  from  Lisbon.  He  also 
stated  that  he  felt  NATO  was  Inadequate 
and  a  source  of  disastrous  result.s.  He 
then  went  further  in  proposing  bilateral 
agreements  for  countries  who  felt  the 
same  way.  Salazar  according  to  Szulc 
was  disillusioned  with  the  United  States 
and  NATO,  accusing  the.  United  SUtes 
of  undermining  the  positions  of  allies,  es- 
pecially Portugal's.  Salazar  also  In  this 
Interview  hinted  at  terminating  the 
agreement  for  U.S.  naval  bases  in  the 
Azores.  He  indicated  orally  to  Mr. 
Szulc  that  In  the  light  of  France's  new 
position.  Portugal  might  review  the 
terms  of  her  membership  in  the  Atlantic 
Alliance : 

We  do  not  see.  by  the  way.  why  the  Portu- 
guese cooperation  with  any  country  should 
be  considered  guaranteed  only  because  that 
country  Is  Western. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  Lester 
Pearson,  speaking  In  Springfield.  HI.,  on 
June  11,  1966,  clearly  pointed  the  finger 
of  blame  at  the  United  States  for  Its 
immobility  during  the  past  2  years  as  the 
disintegration  of  NATO  became  an  ever 
more  real  and  imminent  threat.  Mr. 
Pearson  said: 

In  December  '64  Canada  proposed  In  NATO 
a  reassessment  of  the  nature  of  the  alliance 
In  the  light  of  these  changing  conditions. 
Little  was  done 

Unhappily.  It  is  man's  weakness  to  cling 
to  the  Ideas,  the  institutions  and  the  habits 
of  the  past — even  the  recent  past — Instead 
of  adapting  them  to  the  needs  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  So  It  was  with  NATO  The 
weight  of  Inertia  and  a  vested  Interest  In  a 
new  status  quo.  felt  especially  among  the 
most  powerful  government*  of  the  alliance, 
made  It  difficult  to  find  anyone  In  a  respon- 
.slble  position  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
who  wivs  prepared  to  come  forward  and 
specify  In  any  detail  what  should  be 
changed      .  .  Then    abrupt    and     unilateral 


action   by   FYance    thrust    change    upon    us. 
Crlsls-as-always    forced   our   hands. 

We  should  have  acted  earlier  and  not  under 
the  compulsion  of  events.  We  should  have 
tried  to  move  forward  together  to  a  closer 
international  association  In  order  to  remove 
the  risk  of  sliding  backwards.  In  these  mat- 
ters, there  Is  no  standing  stUl.  Surely  the 
course  that  should  have  been  taken — should 
be  taken — Is  clear. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  believe  that 
the  NATO  nations  that  have  refrained 
from  public  criticism  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  are  In  agreement  with 
American  policy.  As  Henry  Kissinger 
writes  in  the  Reporter  of  July  14.  1966: 

To  test  allied  cohesion  by  a  formal  count- 
ing of  votes  Is  misleading.  Within  NATO 
the  14-1  lineup  against  Prance  may  prevail 
on  technical  issues;  it  will  not  hold  together 
in  a  prolonged  political  contest — even  over 
strategic  doctrine.  Within  the  Europe  of  the 
Six.  de  Gaulle  has  never  been  as  alone  iis 
some  like  to  believe. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to 
provide  clear  and  consistent  leadership  in 
NATO  was  pointed  out  in  1964  by  the 
critical  issues  council  of  the  Republican 
citizens  committee.  This  council  was 
made  up  of  a  distinguished  group  of  citi- 
zens headed  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower, 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
In  its  report  on  NATO,  the  critical  issues 
council  declared : 

This  nation  must  bear  a  share  of  re.-^ponsl- 
blUty  for  the  failure  of  some  European  na- 
tions to  meet  the  force  requirements  set  by 
NATO.  In  part,  the  allies  have  been  lulled 
Into  complacency  by  overrellance  on  the 
United  States — on  our  support,  our  aid.  and 
our  deterrent.  The  words  and  action  of  the 
United  States  which  exaggerate  some  new  era 
of  ••reconciliation"  with  the  Soviet  Union 
have  helped  to  foster  a  sense  of  '•euphoria  ' 
and  relaxation.  The  United  States  has  fhUed 
to  convince  Its  allies  that  the  military  efforts 
demanded  of  them  would  add  substantially 
to  their  security. 

even  so  honorable  a  nation  as  the 
United  States  cannot  expect  to  be  taken 
wholly  on  trust  by  other  honorable  nations 
In  matters  involving  their  very  existence. 
Then.  too.  for  many  in  Europe — and  not  Just 
the  French — some  participation  In  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons  has  become  a  symbol 
uf  sovereignty. 

,  «  •  •  • 

We  must  now  translate  the  concept  of 
collective  defense  Into  a  workable  solution— 
Into  practical  ternvs  of  how  and  by  whom 
authority  and  control  are  to  be  exercised. 
and  extended  to  cover  all  forces  and  all  weap- 
ons, conventional  and  nuclear.  In  the  last 
three  years,  there  has  been  no  real  progress 
Ujward  this  goal.  In  fact,  we  have  clearly 
retrogressed. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  of  both 
political  parties  have  severely  criticized 
the  administration  for  policy  deficiencies 
which  have  stimulated  aJid  intensified 
the  centrifugal  forces  at  work  In  the 
Atlantic  Alliance.  I  offer  below  a  sam- 
pling of  such  criticism. 

Congressman  Qui«— Congressional  Rcc- 
ORD,  volume  109.  part  16.  page  21674: 

•■.  .  .  m  the  military  field,  we  are  telling 
ovu-  NATO  allies  to  do  one  thing  and  then 
are  doing,  for  ourselves,  another.  At  the  very 
moment  we  are  considering  cutting  back  our 
own  land  forces  In  Europe  out  of  necessitv 
of  the  drain  on  our  gold  supply,  we  are 
chastising  our  NATO  allies  for  failure  to 
build  up  their  land  forces.  At  the  very  time 
we  were  urging  our  allies  to  accept  an  ex- 
pensive stu^ace-vessel  fleet  of  25  vessels,  wp 


were  considering  reducing  our  own  surface 
fleet.  .  .  ." 

Congressman  Findley—  Congressional 
Record,  voltime  109,  part  17.  page  230'28. 

"As  our  allies  review  recent  U.S.  policy  they 
may  he  wondering  If  we  would  actually  de- 
l.r.d  Europe's  cities  without  nuclear  weap- 
C..U.S.  Witness  our  weak  lollow-llLrough  In 
Cuba,  withdrawal  of  misjiiles  from  Italy  and 
Turkey,  the  test  ban  treaty,  cancellation  of 
Skyboit." 

Senator  PBOtrrY — Congressional  Record. 
V  ilume  110.  ijart  3.  page  3285. 

"The  dispute  with  Britain  arising  from 
the  cancellation  of  Skyboit  could  not  help 
having  an  impact  on  NATO  as  a  whole.  For 
one  thing,  it  gave  added  force  to  the  position 
of  De  Gaulle,  who  could  point  to  the  dangers 
of  pinning  one's  defense  on  the  United 
Slates.  For  another,  it  undermined  the 
British  claim  to  a  special  relationship  with 
the  United  States,  a  claim  deriving  In  part 
from  Britain's  f>oesession  of  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility. 

"Since  its  Inception,  a  number  of  political 
disputes  have  arisen  within  NATO.  The  one 
Issue  that  most  consistently  entangled  the 
United  .States  was  colonialism,  with  the 
rnit.ed  States  favoring  Independence  for  par- 
ticular areas  when  such  independence  was 
opposed  by  the  metropolitan  power,  which 
also  happened  to  be  a  NATO  member.  .  .  . 
For  the  past  3  years  such  a  claeh  hac  infected 
relations  between  this  country  and  Portugal 

".  .  .  The  United  States  has  never  fully  ex- 
tricated Itself  from  this  predicament." 

Coneressman  Gerald  R.  Ford — Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  110.  part  12  page 
15284. 

"The  United  States  has  refused  to  rec/^g- 
nlze  the  dynamic  transformation  of  Western 
Europe  which  ha.s  brought  our  NATO  part- 
ners to  unprecedented  levels  of  strength 
Instead.  whUe  demanding  unilateral  controls 
liLslde  the  alliance  we  have  often  Ignored 
NATO  to  seek  unilateral  agreements  with  the 
common  enemy  without  consulting  our 
friends. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  dLscord  which  ha.s  arisen  between  the 

United  States  and  France  flows  from  the  ad- 
ministratlon'B  failure  to  grasp  the  marked 
Improvement  In  the  positions  of  our  allies. 
Tliat  France  should  build  Its  own  national 
deterrent — force  de  frappe — to  serve  not  only 
Its  own  political  and  military  strategies  but 
ours  as  well  perplexes  the  administration. 

•  »  •  •  . 
"Tlie  Insensitivity  of  the  'Why  win  poUcy' 

t^  problems  of  the  alliance  is  displayed  In  the 
Skyboit  affair.  In  scrapping  our  plans  to  fit 
the  British  'V-lximber  force  ■with  a  standoff 
missile  capability,  the  administration  gave 
no  heed  to  the  Inevitably  unfavorable  poUtl- 
cul  Impact  on  both  the  Macmillan  and  E>e 
Gaulle  governments. 

"These  and  other  episodes  related  to  the 
military  strategies  and  structtire  of  NAIX) 
have  .■;<jwn  doubts  among  our  friends  about 
the  credibility  of  our  comirutments.  The  ad- 
ministration Introduced  the  theory  of  the 
'pause,'  which  proposes  to  meet  a  Russian 
onslaught  into  Western  Europe  with  conven- 
tional weapons  alone  in  the  first  stages. 
Despite  the  obJectlon.s  of  General  Norstad, 
former  NATO  Supreme  Cojnminder.  the  ad- 
ministration persisted  In  It^  course,  thus 
weakening  confidence  in  our  solemn  pledge 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  In  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  .  .  ." 

Senator  Cm-Rni  -Congressional  Record, 
volume  111.  part  12.  page  16451. 

"BtT  uise  this  military  alliance  has  endured 
iind  bfcause  Western  Europe  ha.»  staged  a 
remarkable  genera]  recovery  under  lt«  um- 
h.-oll,i  we  Americans  sometimes  take  tlie 
future  of  NATO  for  granted.  I  think  we 
assume  that,  when  it  falls  open  for  NATO 
countries  to  leave  the  alliance  In  1969  none 
Will  do  so. 


•'I  do  not  think  NATO  will  survive  so 
easily,  unless  we  move  to  strengthen  and 
broaden  the  AUanuc  partnership.  .  .  . 

"To  me.  the  dlfBculties  over  the  MLF  il- 
lustrate a  long-held  belief  that  we  cannot 
solve  basic  political  and  psychological  prob- 
lems by  military  contrivance.  We  must 
reach  behind  the  military  problems,  and  deal 
with  the  fundamental  questions." 

Congressman  Findlky  —  Congeessionai, 
Record,  volume  111.  part  20.  page  27013. 

"FYance  h;ts  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
present  command  structure  is  not  acceptable. 
In  fact,  these  complaints  were  first  voiced 
before  DeGaulle's  return  to  power.  Today, 
the  complaint  comes  principally  from  France 
Tomorrow,  it  may  be  from  Germany,  Britain, 
or  others. 

"We  should  ask  ourselves  how  we  would 
feel  if  the  situation  were  rcver.sed.  with  U.S. 
officers  never  permitted  to  hold  more  than 
one  lonely  subordinate  command  post  In 
tlie  entire  structure. 

■  President  Johnson  recently  said  of  N.'\TO: 
'We  must  maintain  its  strength  and  we  must 
continually  update  it  to  serve  the  common 
aspirations  of  all." 

"But  the  only  action  his  administration 
has  taken  is  negative — preparations  In  an- 
ticipation  of   French   withdrawal. 

"This  totally  negative  response  tends  U> 
strengthen  French  complaints  and  more  than- 
cancels  out  the  aflirniative  words.  It  directly 
contradicts  the  partnership  spirit  of  NATO. 
If  pursued,  it  will  tend  to  give  substance  to 
DeGaulle's  charge  of  U.S.  domination.  And. 
perhaps  most  dangerous  of  all,  It  unwitting- 
ly plays  Into  the  hands  of  the  long-term 
scheme,  often  attributed  to  De  Gaulle,  to 
establish  French  dominance  o'. er  Western 
Europe.  In  substitution  for  what  De  Gaulle 
calls  Anglo-Saxon  liegemony." 

Congressman  Zablocki — Congressional 
Record,  volume  111,  part  21.  page  28504. 

".  .  .  the  United  States  must  take  dra- 
matic and  determined  steps  toward  con- 
vincing European  nations  that  we  conceive 
our  future  as  being  inextricably  intertwined 
with  theirs.  We  mu.<;l  demonstrate  our  will- 
ingness to  join  with  them  in  fruitful  collabo- 
ration." 

Congressman  Qthe — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  111.  part  12,  page  16710. 

".  .  .  the  United  States  has  frequently 
embarked  on  a  unilateral  course,  without 
consultation  with  our  allies.  Vhlle  we  have 
expressed  interest  In  the  military  strength 
of  NATO,  we  have  done  nothing  to  develop 
the  economic  and  political  coheslveness  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance.  'Vet.  there  are  funda- 
mental economic  and  political  problems 
which,  unless  resolved,  have  tended  and  will 
Increasingly  tend  to  weaken  the  military 
aspects  of  the  alliance, 

"Tliis  weakening  mvTst  be  pvoided  and  the 
alliance  must  be  strengthened  If  it  Is  to 
continue  to  stand  as  a  bastion  against  Com- 
munist subversion,  propaganda  and  military 
oppression." 

Senator  Clark- — Conoressional  Record. 
2nd  Session.  89th  Congress,  March  15,  19G6, 
page  5898, 

"The  search.  In  my  Judgment,  should  be 
begun  at  once,  and  without  panic  or  rancor, 
for  a  further  evolution  in  the  organizational 
structure  which  will  preserve  the  essence 
of  the  treaty. 

".  .  .  It  is  obvious  that  Europe  Is  in,  a 
position  to  take  much  better  care  of  Hs 
own  general  defense  than  a  few  years  ago. 
In  an  economic  sense,  the  situation  is  drasti- 
cally changed  for  the  better  for  Western 
Europe.  .  .  .  " 

"I  would  hope  that  the  State  Department 
Is  giving  active  and  prayerful  consideration 
to  the  change  in  our  situation  In  Western 
Europe.  I  would  have  some  fear  that  It  Is 
not.  In  all  too  many  Instances  In  the  recent 
past,  the  attitude  has  been  frozen,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  situation  Itself  is  fluid  and 
flexible." 


Congressman  Horton — Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 2nd  Session,  89th  Congress  April  5.  1966. 
page  7S97. 

"For  too  long  now.  It  seems  to  me,  our 
Government  has  allowed  affairs  in  the  Atlan- 
tic world  to  drift  It  Is  almost  ss  If  we 
took  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
for  granted,  confident  that  problems  in  rela- 
tions between  Europe  and  the  United  States 
would  take  cf.re  of  themselves  In  the  long 
run  Our  policies  have  been  narrowly  con- 
ceived to  preserve  what  exists:  they  have 
lacked  the  boldness  and  Imagination  that 
should  be  displayed  by  the  most  powerful 
i^atlon  of  the  Nortli  Atlantic  Alllar.ce. 
Above  all,  we  have  been  overcautious  in 
defining  future  goals  toward  which  the 
Atlantic  nations  could  work. 

"One  consequence  of  our  policies  has  been 
to  leave  the  Initiative  to  others. 

"...  A  new  U.S.  Initiative  in  Atlantic  affairs 
is  overdue.  It  is  my  conviction  that  we  must 
stop  reacting  and  begin  leading,  lest  the 
crisis  we  face 'today  lead  to  the  peacemeal 
dismantling  of  all  that  has  been  built  up 
over  the  past  17  years  " 

Congressman  Halpern — Congressional 
Record.  2nd  Session.  89th  Congress.  April  6. 
1966,  page  7802, 

".  .  ,  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
United  States,  the  prime  military  force,  has 
not  moved  to  ofBclally  study  the  developing 
differences  and  to  offer,  long  before  this 
date,  realistic  proposals  by  which  this  coun- 
try and  the  Europeans  could  Institute  ac- 
ceptable alternatives.  This  opportunity  has 
now  been  lost. 

"The  prime  target  of  French  policy  Is  not 
strictly  the  alliance,  but  the  integrated 
defense  structure  which  accentuates  the 
paramount  position  of  the  Unlt«d  States  and 
prejudges  French  decision  making."    "^ 

Congressman  Holifield — Congressional 
Record.  2nd  Session.  89th  Congress.  May  3, 
1966.  page  9767. 

"I  believe  that  there  has  been  a  faiUire  on 
the  part  of  every  nation  Including  the  United 
States,  to  develop  the  Alliance  to  a  high  level 
of  competence  and  effectiveness  " 

Congressman  FKELXNGHfTSEN — "The  Crisis 
In  NATO  " — Hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  89th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  March  22.  1966.  pp, 
27-28 

"The  situation,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  partly 
our  own  fault.  We  have  seen  the  proposals 
of  the  French  shaping  up  for  years,  yet  we 
have  not  taken  any  steps  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences which  now  may  well  develop." 

Congressman  Morse — "The  Crisis  In 
NATO."  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives.  89th 
Congress,  2nd  Session.  March  22.  1966.  pp. 
27-28 

"...  I  can  think  of  three  instances  in  the 
last  7  years  in  which  It  seems  to  me.  we  in- 
deed provoked  and  encouraged  the  kind  of 
posture   that   France   has   assumed. 

"Tlie  first  .  .  .  was  the  speech  made  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara  at  Ann  Arbor  in  April  1962, 
in  which  he  announced  the  nuclear  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  be  a  "no  cities  policy." 

"You  said  that  the  second  of  the  two 
threads  of  De  Gaulle's  reasoning  was  that  he 
wasn't  sure  about  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States'  nuclear  capability  as  a  device  for  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  no  cities'  policy  announced  by  Mr. 
McNamara  at  Ann  Arbor  almost  5  years  ago 
certainly  g.ive  him  reasonable  cause  to  make 
the  inference  that  he  has  made. 

".  .  .  It  seems  to  me  the  'no  cities'  policy 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  mind 
you  4  years  ago.  which  purported  to  be  a 
definitive  statement  of  U.S.  policy,  was  in- 
credible. .  .  . 

"The  second  question:  You  recall  the  in- 
stance which  occtirred  after  the  rather 
clumsy  handling  of  the  Skyboit  cancellation 
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in  which  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  MacmlUan,  was  invited 
to  confer  with  the  then  President  and  Mr. 
McNamara  in  Nassau.  It  ^-ems  to  me  that 
this  certainly  antagonized  De  Gaulle. 

•  U  al.=;o  seems  to  me  that  the  MLP,  which 
came  out  of  that  meeting,  has  contributed  to 
this  antagonism  .  .  . 

ip.  29)  -I  think  that  we  are  so  totally  pre- 
occupied with  Vietnam  that  we  are  not  pfty- 
ini{  sufficient  attention  to  other  matters 
throughout  the  world." 

Mrs^  Kelly— -The  Crisis  in  Nate"  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  AtTairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  89th  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
March  22.  1966,  p.  30 

■I  have  to  be  very  frank  Mr.  Secretary.  I 
am  terribly  pessimistic  about  what  we  are 
doing  I  feel  we  are  dragging  our  feet  more 
than  anybody  else." 

Congressman  Gallagher — "The  Crisis  in 
NATO,"  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representative  89th  Congress,  2nd 
Session.  May  5,   1966.  p.  120. 

"We  saw — or  should  have  seen — the  wilt- 
ing on  the  wall.  What  could  we  have  done 
to  head  off  the  consequences?  We  apnnar 
to  have  left  the  initiative  completely  in  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  hands.  Even  now,  with  the 
inevitable  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  seem  to 
be  wedded  to  the  same  coxirse  which  we  have 
pvirsued  with  respect  to  NATO  over  the  past 
17   vears.    .   .   . 

•'Are  there  no  acceptable  alternatives  to 
our  present  course — alternatives  which 
would,  on  the  one  hand,  enable  us  and  West- 
ern Europe  to  check  the  threat  from  the  East, 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  advance  the  long- 
term  goal  of  European  unity? 

"Are  we  incapable  of  proposing  Initiatives 
directed  at  those  goals— initiatives  which 
would,  simultaneously,  attempt  to  b  Ing 
France  back  into  the  community,  sc  to 
speak?" 

The  Atlantic  Alliance:  B.tsic  Issues.  A 
study  submitted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  and  International  Cpjra- 
tions  1  Pursuant  to  S  Res.  181.  89th  Congriss) 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
United  States  Senate.  89th  Congress.  2nd 
Se-ssion.  February   18.   1966.  pp.   lO-U. 

"In  the  happiest  circumstances,  crisp  de- 
cisions by  a  group  of  governments  are  hard 
to  come  by.  and  the  accommodations  made 
In  arriving  at  agreement  should  be  treasured. 
not  lightly  discarded  Continuity  with  a 
second-best  policy  may  be  better  than  to 
push  a  better  one  at  the  cost  of  not  agreeing 
on  any  policy  at  all.  As  General  Norstad 
testified: 

"  We  should  not  destroy  the  foundation 
under  which  we  are  working  until  we  know 
we  can  prodvice  a  better  one.  Not  that  there 
l3  not  a  better  one.  becaxise  there  Is  always 
a  better  one.  but  the  criterion  against  which 
we  Judge  this  Is  not  whether  or  not  there 
Is  a  better  policy,  a  better  plan,  or  a  better 
strategy  The  criterion  must  be:  Can  we  get 
a  better  one  accepted?' 

"Unfortunately,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  not  always  taken  this  view. 

"A  case  in  point  !n  1962  the  United  States 
abruptly  shifted  to  a  strategy  of  flexible 
response  ■  There  was  little  or  no  consulta- 
tion with  oxir  allies,  and  the  shift  was  ex- 
plained In  terms  which,  to  say  the  least, 
caused  doubt  and  confusion  about  what  kind 
of  counterblows  the  United  States  might  be 
planning  In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack  on 
Europe.  To  some  in  Europe  it  looked  as 
though  the  United  States  would  rather  switch 
than  fight  The  change  In  American  doc- 
trine forced  modlflcations  in  allied  military 
doctrine  as  well,  thxis  painfully  underlining 
lor  the  allies  how  little  influence  they  had 
on  American  policies  of  life  and  death  Im- 
portance to  them.  .  .  ." 
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Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  primaiy 
roles  of  a  Blue  Ribbon  Commission 
studying  the  defense  posture  of  the 
United  States  would  be  a  thoroughgoing 
review  of  how  and  to  what  extent  the 
clianged  strategy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  our  com- 
mitment to  NATO  has  contributed  to  or 
exacerbated  the  crisis  in  that  alliance 
today  and,  in  particular,  what  changes 
in  attitude  or  policy  might  yet  salvage 
the  free  world's  first  line  of  defense. 


NATO  is  of  paramoimt  importanctf^to— ^arly  significant: 


Secretary  of  Defense  uses  to  justify  his 
force  structure  projections. 

SUMMASY    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  simimarize  the  views  that  were 
contained  In  our  additional  views  to  the 
committee  report,  we  believe  that  cer- 
tain basic  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  defense  policy  of  the  United  States 
since  1961.  These  changes  need  imme- 
diate evaluation  by  this  impartial  Blue 
Ribbon  Commission.  Among  the  changes 
•KS  would  list  the  following  as  particu- 


the  future  security  of  the  free  world  and 
I  hope  to  see  the  problems  of  NATO  given 
major  attention  by  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Commission. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  anothor 
reason  why  we  should  ask  for  the  best 
kind  of  help  here  in  the  Congress,  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  others,  as  provided  in 
the  resolution  which  we  have  offered  to 
bring  in  men  like  Admiral  McNeil,  Dean 
Acheson.  and  men  of  great  stature  who 
can  give  the  kind  of  study  necessary  to 
this  problem  and  who  can  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  that  are  so 
needed,  and  to  evaluate  these  basic  dif- 
ferences in  defense  planning.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  should  treat  their  recom- 
mendations much  as  we  treated  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  idea  that  a  Hoover 
Commission  or  a  Blue  Ribbon  Commis- 
sion should  only  be  created  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  area  of  manpower 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  after  our  re- 
port came  out  by  the  way,  and  as  they 
are  prepared  to  do  in  the  State  and  De- 
fense Departments  at  the  present  time 
a.s  I  understand,  Ls  absolutely  a  mistake, 
and  the  Congress  is  abdicating  its  re- 
sponsibiUty  by  failing  to  have  these  pro- 
grams evaluated  and  to  focus  public  at- 
tention upon  them. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  belief  that  there 
is  a  vital  need  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  is  predicated 
on  our  belief  that  far-reaching  changes 
have  taken  place  In  the  thinking  of  our 
defense  and  foreign  policymakers  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  defense  structure  of  any  nation  is 
determined  by  that  nation's  foreign 
policy. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  thatf 
the  development  of  our  defense  struc- 
ture should  be  guided  by  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

With  this  principle  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement. 

Yet,  many  of  us  do  disagree  with  much 
that  is  being  done  In  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment today  especially  in  those  areas 
that  directly  affect  our  present  ability 
I  Vietnam)  and  our  long-range  ability  to 
deter  potential  aggressors. 

Our  basic  disagreements,  therefore,  de- 
rive in  part  from  basic  foreign  policy  as- 
sumptions of  the  current  administration 
and  In  part  from   the  assumptions  the 


First,  a  changed  attitude  toward  the 
cold  war  and.  as  a  result,  a  different  as- 
sessment of  the  potential  and  current 
threat; 

Second,  a  changed  attitude  toward  the 
desirability  or  necessity  of  pursuing  ad- 
vanced weapons  development  as  vigor- 
ously as  possible;  and 

Third,  a  changed  attitude  toward  those 
areas  of  defense  and  defense  planning 
which  should  receive  priority. 

In  the  intervening  5  years,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  con- 
sequences of  these  and  the  other  changes 
that  have  been  Introduced.  Based,  there- 
fore, upon  actual  experiences  and  not 
merely  upon  theoretical  musings,  there 
is,  in  our  view,  substantial  reason  to 
qiiestion  both  the  correctness  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  new  approach. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  basic  assump- 
tions upon  which  this  administration  ap- 
pears to  base  Its  defense  strat«gy  include 
the  following: 

First,  that  there  has  been  In  recei^l. 
vears  a  reduction  in  tensions  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Communist  bloc— 
except  China — and  that  further  accom- 
modations In  the  future  can  be  antici- 
pated and  .should  be  encouraged: 

Second,  that  our  military  force  struc- 
ture should  be  related  primarily  to  the 
•visible"  threat  posed  by  potential  ad- 
versaries; 

Third,  that  nuclear  war  is  unthinkable 
to  the  Communists  as  It  is  to  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  and  that  there- 
fore, the  balance  that  has  been  achieved 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  strategic  forces 
should  not  be  upset; 

Fourth,  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  assume  a  posture  of  response 
both  in  the  area  of  "crisis  control"  such 
as  Vietnam  and  in  the  area  of  weapons 
development;  and 

Fifth,  that  the  threat  from  woiid 
communism  has.  in  fact,  eased  durms 
the  course  of  recent  years  and.  therefore, 
any  attempt  to  maintain  a  decisive  supe- 
riority in  the  years  ahead  would  reverse 
this  trend. 

In  Defense  policy,  the  basic  assump- 
tions would  Include : 

First,  that  the  aggressive  pursuit  of  ad- 
vanced weapons  development  such  as  the 
antiballistic  missile  system— ABM— or 
the  advanced  manned  strategic  air- 
craft—AMSA— would  lead  to  a  "reac- 
tion" on  the  part  of  the  Communists  that 
would  accelerate  the  "arms  race"  and 
that,  therefore  whenever,  possible,  such 
decisions  should  be  stretched  out.  studied 
to  death,  or  postponed ; 

Second,  that  the  level  of  effort  In  new 
weapons   systems   should   be   tied,   pre- 


dominantly, to  what  the  potential  enemy 
is  doing  and  that  the  determination  of 
what  "the  other  side  is  doing  '  must  be 
based  on  "visible"  information;  and 

Third,  that  the  Defense  Establishment 
must  be  prepared  to  execute  and  imple- 
ment a  strategy  of  "flexible  response, ' 
one  that  permits  the  United  States  to 
gradually  escalate  any  conflict  and  that 
will  not  force  us  into  the  dilemma  of 
'  humUiating  retreat  or  nuclear  war  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  belief  that 
many  of  these  as.sumptions  that  guide 
our  foreign  and  defense  policy  are  large- 
ly uiirealistic  and  incorrect  and  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  5  years  bears  out 
this  contention.  The  imix)rtance  of  a 
complete  evaluation  of  these  assumptions 
cannot  be  underestimated. 

We  believe  that  there  has  not  been  a 
reduction  in  tensions  but  rather  a  re- 
duction in  our  desire  to  recognize  Com- 
munist actions  for  what  they  are. 

We  believe  that  our  militai-y  force 
structure  should  not  be  related  to  the 
"visible"  threat  but  rather  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Communists  and  to  Uie 
fulfillment  of  our  own  national  objec- 
tives. 

We  believe  that  nuclear  war  should  be 
"unthinkable"  to  the  Communists  but 
that  this  country  should  not  ba.se  its 
plans  on  that  illusive  hope. 

We  believe  that  the  strategy  of  re- 
sponse both  with  regard  to  cri.sis  situa- 
tions and  with  respect  to  weapons  de- 
velopment should  give  way  to  a  strategy 
of  initiative.  We  would  define  a  "strate- 
gy of  response"  as  one  in  which  this  Na- 
tion permits  a  situation  to  become  .so 
serious  that  it  must  take  extraordiiiary 
steps  even  to  return  to  the  status  quo, 
and  a  "strategy  of  initiative"  as  one  in 
which  this  Nation,  when  it  first  sees  the 
possibility  of  a  situation  developing,  will 
take  steps  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  crisis 
situation  either  with  re.spect  to  potential 
conflicts  or  to  new  advances  in  weapons 
development. 

We  believe  that  the  threat  from  world 
communism  has  not  eased  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  Nation  maintain  a  decisive  su- 
periority in  offensive  and  defensive  weap- 
ons. 

We  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  "leveling  off"  its  effort  in  advanced 
weapons  development  and  that  it  is.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  aggres.sively  pursuing 
new  developments  both  in  outer  space 
and  Irmer  space. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  under  the  poli- 
cies of  the  past  5  years,  rather  than  es- 
cape the  dilemma  of  "humiliating  re- 
treat or  nuclear  war."  we  have  actual- 
ly enlarged  that  possibility  by,  in  effect, 
adopting  policies  that  have  reduced 
rather  than  increased  our  options. 

To  reverse  this  situation,  four  basic  re- 
quirements are  necessary ; 

Hrst.  A  more  objective  and  realistic 
a,sso.ssment  of  the  threat  coupled  with  a 
thorough  reevaluation  of  our  foreign 
policy: 

Second.  A  return  to  greater  participa- 
tion by  and  acceptance  of  military  judg- 
ment in  what  are  predominantly  mili- 
tary affairs; 

Third.  A  more  aggressive  pursuit  of 
research  and  development  especially  in 
the  area  of  advanced  weapons;    and 


Foui-th.  A  reassessment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  its  own  role  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional security. 

There  is,  in  our  judgment,  little  pos.si- 
bility  that  these  requirements  can  or  will 
be  fulfilled  unless  the  initiative  comes 
from  the  Congress.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  called  for  and  strongly 
support  the  establishment  of  a  Blue  Rib- 
bon Commission  of  military  and  civilian 
leaders  to  reassess  and  reevaluate  the 
defense  posture  of  this  Nation  now  and 
for  the  future. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  American 
people  be  rca.s,sured  that  thus  Nation  is 
buying  the  very  best  defense  consistent 
with  the  long-term  best  inteiests  of  the 
United  States. 

MISTAKES    IN    DEFENSE 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  .still  another  reason  for 
this  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  is  the  un- 
equalled record  of  mistakes  that  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense  has  man- 
aged to  ama.ss. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  following: 

On  October  2.  1963.  the  Defen.se  Sec- 
retary predicted  that  the  major  part  of 
the  U.S.  mihtai-j'  task  could,  in  his  judg- 
ment be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965 
"although  there  may  be  a  continuing  re- 
quirement for  a  limited  number  of  US. 
tiaining  persoiinel."  At  that  time,  the 
United  States  had  .some  16.000  advisers" 
in  Vietnam,  Today,  that  figure  has  risen 
to  well  over  260.000  and  Ls  still  growing. 

On  Januaiy  27.  1964.  Secretaiy  Mc- 
Namara told  the  Nation  that  the  succes- 
-sor  to  the  Diem  government  "has  con- 
siderably more  F>opular  support  than  ius 
predecessor."  Two  days  later,  that  gov- 
ernment was  overthrown. 

On  his  return  from  each  of  several 
trips  to  Vietnam  in  the  past  2  years.  Mr. 
McNamara  gave  glowing,  optimistic  le- 
ports  of  the  situation  which  left  the 
American  people  tragically  uiiprepared 
for  llie  bitter  realities  of  the  present 
situation.  In  many  cases,  his  own  later 
statements  as  well  as  those  of  other 
administration  officials  contradicted  the 
earlier  optimistic  rcix)rt.s. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  repeatedly  told  our 
committee  and  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress than  we  had  16  Active  Army  divi- 
sions, fully  equipped  and  ready  for  sus- 
tained combat.  The  hoUowness  of  these 
statements  has  since  become  apparent 
from  the  Army's  struggle  to  maintain 
and  .supixirt  what  amounts  to  less  than 
four  divisions  in  the  field  in  Vietnam, 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  four 
divisions  referred  to  earlier  have  been 
relegated  to  the  status  of  training  divi- 
sioi\s  and  are  not.  in  fact,  combat  ready. 

After  repeated  assurances  that  the 
combat  readiness  of  U.S.  forces  was  ex- 
tremely high  and  that  the  United  States 
was  capable  of  conductiiig  a  st<:'pped-up 
war  in  Vietnam  without  seriously  inter- 
fering with  the  readiness  of  the  strategic 
Reserve.  Mr.  McNamara  has  seriously 
impaired  the  readiness  of  combat  forces 
within  the  United  Stat-es.  and  now  as  an 
example,  must  withdraw  at  least  15.000 
highly  .skilled  and  or  experienced  troops 
from  Europe  both  to  train  what  sup- 
posedly were  combat-ready  troops  in  the 
United  States  and  to  bolster  our  forces  in 
Vietnam. 


Mr.  McNamara  overrode  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and  four  .source  selection  boards  on  the 
question  of  the  TFX  award.  Apart  from 
the  conflict-of-interest  questions  that 
have  bet>n  raised  regarding  this  award, 
there  are  now  serious  doubts  that  the 
aircraft  can  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Na\-y  at  the  same  time 
and  there  is  substantial  evidence  that 
the  cost  of  the  aircraft  will  gi'eatly  ex- 
ceed the  original  estimates. 

The  Secretary's  continual  refusal  to 
pu,sh  ahead  with  development  of  a  fol- 
low-on strategic  bomber  to  replace  the 
aging  B-52's  and  B-58's  which  are  being 
pha-sed  out  has  compelled  him  to  place 
fii'st  reliance  oii  a  bomber  version  of  the 
F-1 1 1 — TFX.  Most  military  experts  who 
testified  on  this  subject  saw  the  FB-111 
a-s.  at  best,  an  interim,  stopgap  bomber. 

Tlie  Secretao'  s  delay  in  acceding  to 
the  Navy's  requirements  for  nuclear- 
powered  ships  such  as  the  aircraft  ear- 
lier and  the  guided  missile  fi-igate — 
DLGN — has  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Navy  to  develop  and  deploy  the  'ype  of 
surface  ships  it  has  considered  essential. 
Two  years  ago  he  sought  and  obtained 
authoi'ization  to  construct  a  conventional 
earner,  the  John  F  Kennedy .  His  pres- 
ent request  for  ihiee  nuciear-p>owered 
aircraft  carriers  to  come  into  the  inven- 
tory at  a  later  date  indicates  that  he 
has  belatedly  recognized  the  correctness 
of  the  Navy  approach;  however,  the  de- 
cision was  oveidue  and  means  that  the 
Navy  will  be  given  a  capability  several 
years  later  than  was  deemed  necessary, 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  saddled  with  a  second-best,  con- 
ventional earlier. 

With  regard  to  air  and  sealift  capabili- 
ties, the  Secretary  was  quick  to  criticize 
what  was  available  -when  he  took  office 
and  has  since  claimed  that  he  effected  a 
100-percent  increase  in  airlift  capacity 
but  is  notably  silent  on  vkhat  increases,  if 
any.  have  occurred  in  amphibious  Ma- 
rine Corps  or  genei-al  sealift  capacity. 
Unfoi'tunately — considei-mg  the  demands 
of  Vietnam  and  the  potential  of  other 
contingencies — the  real  increase  in  air- 
lift capability  hes  in  the  future,  notably 
the  C5A  and  the  i-emainder  of  the  C-141's 
while  the  sealift  capability  remains  un- 
satisfactoiT- 

In  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget,  the  Sec- 
retary denied  that  the  impoitant  C-141 
cargo  airci'aft  was  underfunded— yet 
within  months  he  reprogramed  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  C-141. 

Mr  Chairman,  a  most  disturbing  fea- 
ture of  these  mistakes  is  that  they  are 
all  one  sided.  They  are  dominated  by 
reductions  in  our  military  capability,  by 
a  downgrading  of  militai-y  expertise 
which  leads  to  low  moiale.  and  by  the 
imposition  of  civilian  judgment  and 
power. 

In  testimony  before  our  committee  on 
the  fiscal  year  1966  defense  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary assured  our  committee  that — 

While  our  fiscal  year  1966  budget  request 
does  not  Include  all  of  the  forces  or  force 
modernizations  recommended  by  the  military 
departments  and  Individual  service  chiefs. 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  agree  that  the  pro- 
gr.am  supported  by  this  budget  will  increase 
OUT    overall    combat    effectiveness    and    will 
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provide  effective  forces  In  a  high  state  of 
readiness  for  the  defease  of  the  vital  In- 
terests  of   the   United   States.' 

Many  of  the  foregoing  points  refute 
this  statement. 

M.-.  Chairman,  let  us  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  basic  assumptions  which 
seem  to  guide  this  administration's  for- 
eign and  defense  policy. 

BASIC  ASSPMPTTON3 — FORDGN  POUCT 

As  we  stated  in  our  "Additional 
Views,"  the  defense  posture  of  a  nation  is 
largely  determined  by  the  foreign  pslicy 
of  that  nation.  Secretary  McNainara 
has  been  very  free  to  admit  this  in  testi- 
mony before  our  committee. 

No  one  would  question  the  validity  of 
the  President's  iiLstructions  to  Mr,-  Mc- 
Namara  to  "Develop  the  military  force 
structure  necessary-  to  support  our  for- 
eign policy  without  regard  to  arbitrary 
budget  ceilings"  and  to  "procure  and  op- 
erate this  force  at  the  lowest  poj.sible 
cost." ' 

Two  questiorvs  need  to  be  examined  re- 
garding the  President's  instruclons. 
What  basic  assumptions  with  regard  to 
foreign  policy  appear  to  govern  the 
thinking  of  Mr.  McNamara  In  his  assess- 
ment of  the  force  structure  necessa-y  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
has  he,  in  fact,  adhered  to  the  President's 
guidelines';' 

In  his  testimony  on  the  fiscal  year  1967 
program.  Secretary  McNamara  insisted 
that  in  carrying  out  the  President's  in- 
structions "our  military  strategy  and 
plans  should  be  related  to  the  threat, 
that  the  forces  to  be  acquired  and  main- 
tained should  be  related  to  the  stntegy 
and  the  plans,  and  that  the  forces  should 
be  adequately  supported,  not  only  with 
men.  equipment,  and  facilities  needed  in 
peacetime,  but  with  war  reserve  stocks  as 
well,  so  that  they  could  engage  In  com- 
bat for  sustained  periods  of  time." ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  commendable 
objectives  as  far  as  they  go.  They  were 
not  created  by  Mr.  McNamara.  but  are  a 
part  of  the  traditional  philosophy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  have  been 
supported  historically  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

The  weakness  of  Mr.  McNamara's 
statement  is  contained  in  what  he  omit- 
ted; not  what  he  said. 

A.S.SESSMENT  OF  THREAT 

In  relating  strategy  and  plans  pri- 
marily to  the  threat  as  he  views  that 
threat  and  not  to  the  fulfillment  of  na- 
tional objectives.  Mr.  McNamara  has 
committed  himself  and  the  United  States 
as  well  to  an  essentially  defensive  and 
reactive  philosophy. 

American  purposes  thereby  become 
secondary  and  American  strategic  pos- 
ture depends  primarily  upon  what  Mr. 
McNamara  actually  sees  the  enemy  is 
prepared  to  do  asainst  the  United  States 
rather  than  what  that  enemy  Is  capable 

of  doing. 

This  procedure  is  fraught  wltl^i  haz- 
ard.s.     The  Soviet  Union — and  for  that 


'  Hearings.  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations for  1966  before  the  House  lielense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Part  'i.  Page 
6-6. 

•  Hearings,  Ibid    ( 1967) ,  Part  1,  P.  8. 

•  Ibid. 


matter.  Communist  China — are  closed 
societies  and  take  elaborate  steps  to  pre- 
vent outside  obsei-vation  of  what  is  being 
developed. 

A.    INTEU-IGENCE 

In  discussing  intelligence  activities  as 
they  relate  to  the  defense  posture  of  this 
Nation,  it  would  be  well  at  this  point  to 
express  my  deep  concern  over  the  grow- 
int'  centralization  of  Intelligence  activi- 
ties that  has  been  fostered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  durins  the  past  5  years. 
This  centralization  has  taken  three  main 
forms: 

First.  The  reduction  of  responsibility 
and  authority  of  the  separate  Intelligence 
groups  under  the  direction  of  the  semces 
and  tlieir  virtual  integration  into  a  single 
unit,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Atjency — 
DIA — under  the  direction  of  tlie  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

An  obvious  effect  of  this  centralization 
has  been  to  reduce  dissent  and  rational 
debate  within  the  Department  and  in- 
crease the  incidence  of  conformity  with, 
In  some  cases,  preconceived  or  predeter- 
mined conclusions. 

Second.  Tlie  large  numerical  increase 
in  the  number  of  personnel,  primarily 
civilian.  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Third.  Tlie  growing  practice  at  the 
highest  levels  of  a  situation  in  which  the 
Joint  Chief::  of  Staff  are  less  in  evidence 
at  policy  conferences  with  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  on  highly  sensitive  is- 
sues. In  effect,  the  Chiefs'  recommen- 
dations more  and  more  often  are  filtered 
up  to  the  Chief  Executive  via  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

•With  these  factors  in  mind,  it  Is  of 
particular  Interest  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara appears  consistently  to  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  Intelligence 
information  upon  which  we  should  base 
our  defense  planning  must  be  In  the  form 
of  "hard"  or  "visible"  information. 

There  are  two  basic  pitfalls  In  this 
posture. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  "visibility  curve" 
on  hard  Intelhgence  is  a  fluctuating  fac- 
tor. Like  any  other  scientists  in  any 
country.  Soviet  scientists  are  prone  to 
publish  their  flndin?;s  and  theories  In 
scientific  journals.  These  indications  of 
Soviet  future  potential  capabilities  are 
"visible"  to  U.S.  intelligence  analysts. 

However,  after  a  decision  is  taken  to 
go  into  the  more  ad'vanced  research  and 
development  phase  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  other  "closed"  Communist  society, 
&n  "iron  curtain"  descends  over  such 
activity  and  Is  not  lifted  in  most  in- 
stances until  after  the  system  reaches 
the  hardware  stage,  when  it  may  be  dis- 
played to  the  world  during,  for  example, 
May  Day  celebrations  or  tests. 

If  at  that  stage,  the  system  In  question 
was  not  anticipated  or  "seen"  by  U.S. 
intelligence  analysts  and  acted  upon  by 
the  proper  officials,  the  United  States 
could  find  itself  years  behind  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  to  counter  the 
Soviet  system. 

Such  could  well  be  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  antiballistic  missile,  a  follow- 
on  strategic  bomber,  military  systems 
for  use  In  outer  space,  and  quantum 
advances  In  the  uses  of  Inner  space  such 
as  undersea  technology. 


B.      StXBJECTTVE      POLmCAL      ANALYSIS 

The  other  pitfall  is  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Secretary  McNamara  and  other 
high  admiriistration  officials  to  "mix" 
hard  intelligence  analysis  with  subjective 
poUtical  analysis. 

The  assessment  by  high  administration 
officials  during  the  Cuban  mi.ssile  crisis 
of  1962  IS  a  case  in  point.  At  that  time, 
for  several  weeks  prior  to  the  official  an- 
nouncement' by  President  Kennedy  that 
there  were  indeed  missiles  being  placed 
in  Cuba,  intelligence  information  was  re- 
ceived and  analyzed  which  indicated  the 
very  defln.te  probability  that  missile 
components  were  being  shipped  into 
Cuba. 

The  pohtical  judgment  of  the  highest 
administration  officials  was  apparently 
interjected  for  a  period  of  time  to  the 
effect  that  the  Soviets  would  not,  durine 
this  era  of  reduced  tensions,  be  engaged 
in  the  introduction  of  such  missiles  into 
Cuba. 

In  short,  intelligence  estimates  often 
appear  to  be  developed  with  a  view  to- 
ward supporting  predetermined  con- 
clu.sions  and  policies. 

T'.S,  OBJKCnVES  SHOrLD  GOVFHN 

By  relating  the  development  of  our 
country' s  strategies  and  plans  primarily 
to  the  "visible"  threat,  and  not  to  tlie 
capabilities  of  the  potential  aggressors  m 
accord  with  the  fulfillment  of  national 
objectives,  Mr.  McNamai-a.  as  has  been 
said,  has  committed  him.self  and  ihe 
United  States  to  an  essentially  defen.-ive 
and  reactive  philosophy. 

In  this  sense,  Mr.  McNamara  has  civen 
away  the  initiative  and  has  in  effect  per- 
mitted the  Communist  world  to  occupy 
the  driver's  .seat. 

America's  Interests  and  tho.se  of  our 
free  world  allies  should  be  the  guidinE 
force  behind  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  our  military  pcsture.  This 
does  not  mean  the  adoption  of  a  policy  ef 
mlhtancy  and  aggressiveness.  It  would, 
however.  Indicate  that  the  United  States 
has  legitimate  interest*  and  intend.*;  to 
use  its  military  power  in  the  defen.se  of 
those  interests  whenever  they  are  en- 
dangered. 

The  evaluation  of  the  threat,  that  is. 
the  military  capabilities  of  potential 
enemies  to  thwart  achievement  of  na- 
tional objectives,  is  certainly  an  Inte'^rnl 
part  of  the  determination  of  military 
needs  but  not  the  whole  of  it  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  statements  and  actions  would 
seem  to  indicate. 

A  reorientation  of  strategy  would  place 
the  potential  aggressor  on  tJie  defensive, 
would  limit  his  freedom  of  movement  and 
Initiative,  would  inhibit  his  wilUngne.ss 
to  take  risks,  and  would  restore  the  ini- 
tiative to  the  United  States  and  free 
world  Interests. 

U.S.  PRIPAJIEDNESS  TODAY 

The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  In  his  te.sti- 
mony  before  our  committee,  hurls  a 
charge  against  the  defense  posture  of 
earlier  years  that  much  more  aptly  de- 
scribes the  situation  facing  the  United 
States  today  after  5  years  of  allegedly 
correcting  these  deficiencies: 

For  many  years  our  military  plans  far  rx- 
ceeded  the  forpes  available  to  support  them. 


and  even  the  forces  available  were  not  In 
proper  balance  wilh  one  another.  There  was 
iii.t  enough  tactical  air  power  to  support  the 
existing  number  of  Army  divisions.  In  addi- 
tion, although  the  concept  of  a  mobile  cen- 
lr;il  Reserve  had  been  generally  accepted,  the 
airliM  required  to  move  these  forces  vas 
completely  Inadequate,  and  there  wa£  not 
fiiough  iui)phibiou.s  lilt  to  move  the  Marine 
Corps  forces  Although  ii  great  deal  of  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  nuclear  weapons, 
stocks  of  iimmumtioii  and  other  combat  con- 
sumables required  for  nonnuclear  war  were 
grossly  deficient  in  many  categories.' 

What  is  relevant  here  is  that  the  ex- 
ipencies  of  an  actual  conflict  situation 
h;u  e  put  Mr.  McNamara's  theories  to  the 
tt-^t  and  they  have  been  found  wanting 
in  .several  major  le.spects.  For  example. 
our  airlift  capacity  is  .si rained  heavily 
at  the  present  time.  Air  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  aircraft  are  being  uti- 
lized. 'Virtually  every  bit  of  commercial 
aircraft  presently  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  contracted 
for  to  increa.se  our  capability.  AH  of  this 
was  necessary  to  sustain  what  is  really  a 
relatively  small  conflict — 'Vietnam — to 
which  we  have  committed  so  far  the 
equivalent  of  less  than  4  of  the  16  stand- 
ing Army  divisions. 

As  to  .stocks  of  ammunition  and  other 
combat  consumables,  the  picture  is  clear 
and  disconcerting.  What  is  of  partic- 
ular concern  to  the  Con^'ress  in  addition 
to  the  temporary  shortages  that  have 
arisen  and  will  arise  in  'Vietnam  is  the 
serious  drawdowai  of  our  worldwide  in- 
ventoi-y  which  would  be  crucially  needed 
if  one  of  our  more  than  42  other  commit- 
ments around  the  world  should  lequire 
American  mihtary  assistance  in  a  con- 
flict .situation. 

The  relevant  question  is  whether  Mr. 
McNamara's  "n*w"  military  posture  is 
adequate  to  support  U.S.  objectives  and 
to  stay  ahead  of  the  Communist  efforts 
to  nullify  those  objectives. 

A  more  fundamental  question — wheth- 
er Mr.  McNamara  is  really  qualified  to 
act  as  the  final  arbiter  of  U.S.  military 
slraleRy.  using  the  much  celebrated 
technique  of  cost  effectiveness  as  the  cri- 
terion— must  also  be  asked  and  an- 
swered. A  corollary  of  this  is  whether 
and  to  what  extent  Mr.  McNamara  has 
used  the  cost  effectiveness  argument  as 
a  means  of  misleading  Congress  and 
American  opinion  on  tlic  true  rea.son  for 
some  of  his  decisions.  A  possible  ex- 
ample would  be  his  decision  2  years  ago 
to  buy  a  conventional  rather  than  a  nu- 
clear powered  aircraft  carrier. 

Admiral  Rickover  phra-sed  It  very  well 
in  his  di.scussion  of  the  advantages  of  a 
nuclear  powered  surface  ship  over  con- 
ventionally povi,ered  ones: 

The  cost  analysts  do  not  see  that  a  nuclear 
surface  warship  is  not  the  same  as  an  ordi- 
nary surface  warship  Members  of  this  com- 
mittee can  see  It.  the  public  can  see  It.  but 
the  c(»t  analysts  cannot  see  It  because  they 
only  deal  in  things  that  can  be  put  in 
riumerical  form.  "They  only  consider  those 
leaiures  they  can  qualify. 

In  every  cost-effectiveness  study  I 
have  seen,  far  more  effort  is  spent  on 
studying  the  cost  than  is  devoted  to  de- 
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termining    the   true    military    effective- 
ness.'' 

Should  cost  effectiveness  determine 
strategy,  or  should  cost  effectiveness  be 
the  servant  of  strategy?  Are  there  ele- 
ments of  the  situation  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara is  overlooking,  deliberately  or 
otherwi.se,  and  if  .so  what  are  the  risks 
that  the  United  States  is  therefore  tak 
ing? 

These  are  the  legitimate  questions  for] 
a  blue  ribbon  commissioiV  to  appraise 
objectively,  thoughtfully,  and  deeply. 

CHINESE:     GREATER    THREAT' 

Though  Mr.  McNamara  does  not  make 
any  comprehensive  comparison  between 
the  Chinese  and  Soviet  threat,  his  view 
by  implication  at  least  i.s  tliat  the  Chi- 
nese and  Asian  Communists  impose  a 
greater  threat  than  the  Soviet  Union." 
The  reasons  for  this  assessment  can  be 
found  in  his  opinion  that  the  Chinese 
are  more  militantly  carrying  out  the 
Communist  doctrine  of  "wars  of  national 
liberation "  and  secondly,  the  Chinese 
are  aggressively  seeking  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons capability. 

Both  actions  stem  from  a  complex  set 
of  circumstances  intimately  involved 
with  the  newness  of  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tionary success  and  its  need  to  compete 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  leadership  in 
the  Communist  world.  While  no  one 
would  accuse  Mr.  McNamara  of  denying 
that  the  Soviet  Union  constitutes  a  ma- 
jor continuing  threat,  it  is  obvious  that 
to  him  the  Soviet  threat  now  is  growing 
less  a;id  less  immediate.  He  believes 
that^- 

The  Soviet  leaders  appear  to  share  with 
us  a  desire  to  avoid  wars  which  might  lead 
to  a  direct  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  military  confronta- 
tion.' 

Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  "the  threat 
of  nuclear  war.  and  even  of  large-scale 
conventional  wars,  has  become  more 
latent."  " 

In  effect.  Mi'.  McNamara  claims  that 
U.S.  posture  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union 
is  relatively  satisfactory  m  that  the 
United  States  is  deterring  tlie  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  .same  time,  he  implies 
that  the  U.S.  posture  vis-a-vis  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  has  not  yet  reached  a 
satisfactory  state,  since  tlie  Chinese  have 
embarked  upon  a  policy  of  expansion  in 
southeast  Asia  in  particular,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  that  area. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara to  "play  down"  the  Soviet  threat 
lias  led  to  policy  and  program  deci-sions 
that  could  have  dire  consequences  if  his 
a.sse.ssment  proved  at  some  point  in  the 
future  to  have  been  incorrect.  This  is 
particularly  serious  since  the  Secretary's 
as.se.ssmcnt  seems  to  be  ba."^ed  upon  k  sub- 
jective interpretation  of  intentions 
rather  than  an  objective  as.sessmcnt  of 
capabilities. 

For  example,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
growing  Soviet  capability  in  submarine 


warfare,  Mr  McNamara  has  decided  to 
retire  the  straight-decked  aircraft  car- 
rier, the  Lake  Chaviplain  from  the  At- 
lantic and  to  pull  one  other  angle-decked 
carrier  out  of  the  Atlantic.  This  has 
severely  reduced  our  ASW  capability  in 
the  Atlantic  and  coupled  with  other  ac- 
tions in  the  .'VSW  field  displays  a  com- 
placency on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  regarding  the  need  for  a  superior 
ASW  capability. 

If  his  assessment  of  the  Soviet  threat 
s  valid,  his  actions  could  certainly  be 
justified:  if  wrong,  they  may  prove  to  be 
irretrievable  mistakes. 

COMMUNIST    OBJECrrVES 

Mr.  McNamara's  point  of  view  seems 
to  a.ssume  that  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
objectives  are  not  sufficiently  related  in 
any  real  sense.  More  fundamentally,  it 
as.sumes  that  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
are  pursuing  different  objectives  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  For  him  the  two 
Communist  powers  are  engaged  in  inter- 
necine competition  and  hastility  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  found  itself 
unable  to  work  cooperatively  with  the 
Chinese  in  the  question  of  support  of 
revolutionary  wars  in  southeast  Asia  at 
the  same  time  it  was  attempting  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  West. 

WABS    OF    NATIONAL    LIBERATION 

Moreover,  in  the  United  States-Com- 
munist confrontation.  Mr.  McNamara 
prefers  to  emphasize  the  Chinese  com- 
mitment to  "wars  of  national  liberation." 
As  a  result,  in  his  view,  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  has  become  "a  test  ca.se  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  version  of  the  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation,  one 
of  a  series  of  conflicts  the  Chinese  hope 
will  sweep  the  world," ''  in  which  the  So- 
viet Union  is  playing  a  secondary  role 
and  in  which  Soviet  involvement  has 
been  limited  to  demonstrating  "that  Pei- 
ping's  charges  of  Soviet  capitulationism' 
and  'connivance  with  U.S.  imperialism 
are  false'."  '" 

Because  of  this  secondary  involve- 
ment, the  United  States  must  "expect  a 
harsh  anti-American  tone  in  Soviet  pol- 
icy pronouncements  "  "  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  statements  to  the  contrary, 
no  direct  support  of  the  Soviets  to  the 
non-Chinese  Communists  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist' "wars  of  national  liberation." 
one  might  conclude  from  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's statement  that  communism 
would  not  constitute  a  major  problem 
for  the  United  States  or  the  free  world. 
Only  Chinese-Soviet  competition  for 
primacy  in  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment forces  the  Soviet  Union  to  engage 
in  any  such  wars,  for  it  is  "the  pressure 
of  competition  from  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists that  drives  the  Soviet  leaders 
toward  a  cold  war  approach  to  foreign 
policy  questions,  leads  them  to  give  high 
priority  to  military  programs,  and,  thus, 
to  compound  further  their  chronic  eco- 
nomic problems."  " 


Ibid 
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B.   siNO-sovnrr   idkolocicai.  goals 


Mr.     McNamara's     view     of     Soviet- 
Chinese  relations  fails  to  sive  proper  ap- 
preciation   to    the    overall    identity    of 
Soviet  and  Chinese  ideological  goals  and 
concentrates    upon    tactical    differences 
which   have   arisen    in   the  Soviet   and 
Chinese  choices  of  the  paths  which  best 
lead   to   the   Ideological   goals.     He  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  special  relation- 
ships   wWch    would   exist   between   the 
Soviet  and  the  Chinese  in  the  event  of 
nuclear  war  between  the  United  States 
and   the   Soviet   Union,  or   between   the 
United  Stales  and  China.    Such  an  in- 
terpretation enables  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  decide  against  developing  a  pos- 
ture which  would  or  could  save  millions 
of  casualties  in  a  nuclear  exchange  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  were  this  to  occur,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  consider  favorably  for  fu- 
ture   deployment    a.  less    costly    system 
which  would  protect  against  estimated 
Chinese  capabilities  in  the  1970's.    This 
decision  is  defended  in  terms  of  cost- 
effectiveness  language,   but  the  under- 
lying assumption  appears  to  be  that  the 
Chinese  threat  is  more  Ukely  to    oaate- 
riallze;   for  Mr    McNamara  the  Soviets 
are    more    rational    than    the    Chinese. 
Otherwise,  one  would  be  forced  to  con- 
clude that  Mr.  McNamara  is  placing  the 
cost   of    a   defensive   system   above   the 
probability  of  saving  U.S.  lives. 

C.     NUCLE.'VR     W.\R    UNTHINKABLE 


A  corollary  of  this  appears  to  be  Mr. 
McNamara  "s  assumption  that  nuclear 
war  is  as  unthinkable  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  it  is  to  the  United  Stat«s  and  the  free 
world.  Thus,  because  the  Soviel  Union, 
unlike  the  Chinese.  Is  "rational,"  it  has  a 
common  interest  with  the  United  States 
in  seeing  to  the  prevention  of  a  nuclear 
pvchfl.riB'p. 

We  can  certainly  hope  that  this  Is  the 
case  but  wishing  It  so  wiU  not  necessarily 
make  it  so  if  the  Soviet  Union  finds  It- 
self one  day  in  a  dpcisively  superior 
strategic  position  to  the  United  States. 
To  base  defense  structure  decisions  for 
the  future  on  such  a  "hope"  would  be 
dangerous  In  the  extreme.  And  though 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  deny  that 
the  U.S.  force  structure  of  the  1970"s  and 
beyond  has  been  planned  with  this  un- 
verified "hope"  In  mind,  the  evidence, 
in  my  view.  Is  heavily  weighted  In  that 
direction. 

PBINCIPAL    ASSUMPTIONS  ;    rOEClCN    POLICT 

As  we  point  out  in  our  "Additional 
Views,"  the  principal  foreign  policy  as- 
sumpUons  upon  which  defense  policy 
seems  largely  to  be  guided  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  That  there  haa  been  In  recent  years  a 
reduction  In  teualons  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Communist  hloc  i except  China)  and 
Uxat  further  accommodations  In  the  future 
can  be  anticipated  and  should  be  encour- 
aged; 

(2)  That  our  military  force  structure 
should  be  related  primarily  to  the  "visible" 
threat  poeed  by  potential  adversaries; 

(3)  That  nuclear  war  Is  as  unthinkable 
to  the  Comm\inlst8  as  It  Is  to  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  and  that  therelore, 
the  balance  that  haa  been  achieved  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  with 
regMd  to  strategic  forces  should  not  be  up- 
set: 


(4)  That  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  assume  a  posture  of  response  botb 
In  the  area  of  'crisis  control"  such  as  Viet- 
nam and  in  the  area  of  weapons  develop- 
ment; and 

(5)  That  the  threat  from  World  Commu- 
nism haa.  in  fact,  eased  during  the  course 
of  recent  years  and.  therefore,  any  attempt 
to  maintain  a  decisive  defense  superiority 
In  the  years  ahead  would  reverse  this  trend. 

If  these  preml.ses  are  valid,  then  the 
defense  posture  of  the  United  States  to- 
day, and  more  esiwcially  as  en\1saBed  for 
the  future,  contains  all  the  neccs.sar>'  ele- 
ments for  insuring  the  safety  and  in- 
tegrity   of    this    country    and    the    free 

world. 

n  invalid,  a  series  of  Soviet  or  Chinese 
Communist  technological  "eurprises  '  in 
the  years  ahead  would  place  the  United 
States  in  an  untenable  position  from 
which  it  is  doubtful  It  could  recover. 

BASIC    A.SSUMPnONS DEFENSE    STKATECT 

In  all  areas  of  potential  conflict — 
whether  of  a  general  or  limited  war  na- 
ture—there is  cause  for  concern. 

In  this  complicated  technological  at:e. 
a  nations  ability  to  sustain  its  prepared- 
ness depends  in  large  measure  on  that 
nation's  commitment  to  continued  ad- 
vanced   developments    in    the    areas    of 
weapons  systems  and  their  potential  u.ses. 
It  should  be  clear  that  there  Is  no  sub- 
stitute  for   military   superiority   as   the 
best  insurance  against  aggression  or  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  exchange.     To 
build  our  future  defenses  on  the  Imagined 
goodwill  of  the  potential  adversary  or  on 
the  belief  that  he  shares  a  common  in- 
terest with  the  free  world  in  avoiding  a 
nuclear  exchange  at  all  costs  is,  it  seems 
to  me  a  grave  mistake  that  gambles  with 
the  future  security  of  the  United  States. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  such  rea- 
somng  is  valid.     But  the  mere  possibility 
that  it  is  not  demands  that  our  future 
force  structure  not  be  governed  by  such 
a  rationale. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
present  leadership  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  bases  many  of  its  decisions  on 
just  such  a  rationale. 


NATO 


The  crisis  that  envelopes  NATO  at  the 
present  time  and  the  deterioration  of  that 
alliance  which  has  been  obvious  and 
growing  for  several  years  is  very  directly 
related  to  any  consideration  of  a  Defense 
appropriation  bill. 

Many  feel  that  the  public  statements 
and  often  surprise  actions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  the  past  5  years  have 
been  a  significant  contributory  factor  to 
NATO's  deterioration  and  to  the  recent 
unfortimate  decisions  on  the  part  of  the 
De  Gaulle  regime. 

As  the  Secretary  pointed  out  In  his 
statement.  concerrUng  NATO,  "in  the 
mlhtary  area,  the  principal  issues  revolve 
around  nuclpar  policy  and  the  future  or- 
ganizational structure  of  the  Alliance."  ' 
One  of  the  pwlmary  roles  of  a  Blue  Rib- 
bon Commission  studying  the  Defense 
Posture  of  the  United  States  would  be  a 
thoroughgc^ng  review  of  how  and  to  what 
extent  the  changed  strategy  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  our 


commitment  to  NATO  has  contributed 
to  or  exacerbated  the  crisis  In  that  Al- 
liance today. 

NATO  is  of  paramount  Importance  to 
the  future  security  of  the  free  world  and 
I  hope  to  see  the  problems  of  NATO 
given  major  attention  by  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon Commission. 

THE     PROBLEM     OF     GENERAL     WAB 

The  McNamara  concept  of  general  war 
breaks  down  into  two  basic  requirements 
or  strategies  for  the  United  States;  de- 
terrence of  a  nuclear  attack  upon  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  by  possessing 
the  ability  under  all  circumstances  of  in- 
flicting an  unacceptable  degree  of  dam- 
n'ze  upon  the  attacker;  and  secondly,  in 
the  event  of  an  attack,  to  limit  damage 
to  the  population  and  industrial  capacity 
of  the  United  States." 

In  McNamara's  view  the  level  of  the 
Soviet  threat  is  such  that — 

It  wiU  be  virtually  Impossible  for  us  to 
be  able  to  insure  anything  approaching  com- 
plete protection  for  our  population,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  general  nuclear  war  forces 
we  were  to  provide  Including  even  the  hypo- 
thetical  po.s8lblllty   of   striking    first.'-' 

Any  one  of  the  Soviet  offensive  systems 
in  itself  can  inflict  severe  damage  on  the 
United  States;  thus  a  defense  against 
only  one  type  of  weapon  system  is  of 
limited  value.     Further: 

The  Soviets  have  the  techuicU  and  eco- 
nomic capabUity  to  prevent  us  from  achiev- 
ing a  posture  which  could  keep  our  fatalities 
below  some  tens  of  millions:  they  can  in- 
crease their  first  strike  capabilities  at  an 
extra  cost  to  them  subetantlally  less  than 
the  exua  cost  to  us  of  any  additional  clamnge 
lUnltlng  measures   we  might  take'" 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  Mr 
McNamara  believes  that  the  greater  the 
attempt  to  Improve  our  damage  limiting 
posture,  given  a  certain  level,  the  le.-^s 
effective  and  therefore  more  costly  is 
each  successive  addition  to  the  posture. 
Under  the  clrciunstances  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  McNamara  strategy  has  btcn 
to  develop  a  strike  force  which  would  be 
able  to  absorb  a  first  strike  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  still  respond  with  un- 
acceptable damage  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  McNamara's  opinion: 

Even  If  the  Soviets  In  the  1970  period  were 
to  assign  their  entire  available  missile  force 
to  attacks  on  our  strategic  forces  (reserving 
only  retire  missiles  and  Iwmber-delivered 
weapons  for  urban  targets)  •  •  •  a  verj 
large  proportion  of  our  alert  forces  wouid 
still  survive.'- 


Even  then,  "one-fifth  of  the  surviving 
weapons  on  Soviet  cities  would  destroy 
about  one-third  of  the  total  population 
and  half  of  the  Industrial  capacity  of  the 
Soviet  Union."  McNamara  does  not  in- 
dicate what  destruction  use  of  ^^^^ 
United  States'  remaining  capability 
would  bring  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  how- 
ever, he  admits  that — 

Our  strategic  offensive  forces  are  far  more 
than  adeqttate  to  Inflict  unacceptable  dam- 
age on  the  soviet  Vnloa  •  •  '  Indeed  ^t 
appears  that  even  a  relatively  small  portion 
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of  these  forces  would  furnish  us  with  a  com- 
pletely adequate  deterent  to  a  deliberate 
Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States 
or  its  allies." 

Mr.  McNamara's  criticism  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary ixwture  at  the  time  of  his  assump- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  that  U.S.  forces  available  were  not 
sufBclent  to  meet  planned  requirements 
and  that  the  forces  available  were  not  in 
proper  balance  with  one  another. 

Yet,  Mr.  McNamara  claims  that  the 
strategic  offensive  forces  for  assured  de- 
struction today  far  exceed  what  is  need- 
ed even  under  the  most  austere  circum- 
stances— that  of  a  surprise  att.ack  by  the 
Soviet  Union — a  view  tliat  we  can  per- 
haps accept  as  it  pertains  to  U.S.  capa- 
bilities in  the  immediate  future.  That 
many  of  us  are  concerned  about  our  con- 
tinued capability  for  the  longer  term 
future  has  already  been  made  abun- 
dantly clear. 

MISSn.E     TECHNOLOCT 

Both  in  offensive  and  defensive  missile 
systems,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Secretai-y 
of  Defense  has,  in  his  more  recent  budg- 
ets, determined  that  the  level  of  effort  in 
mislle  technology  should  not  be  pushed 
much  above  a  subsistence  level. 

A.     ASStniSD     DESTErrCTION     CAPABHJTT 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  claims  a  sub- 
stantial buildup  of  forces  particularly  in 
the  area  of  nuclear  warheads  for  the  "as- 
sured destruction  mission,"  of  U.S.  forces. 
However,  primary  reliance  is  now  placed 
upon  ICBM's.  the  actual  reliability  of 
which  fortunately  have  not  been  fully 
tested  under  conditions  of  combat.  It  is 
certainly  possible  that  the  Increase  In 
nuclear  warheads  under  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's term  of  oflSce  does  not  represent 
as  large  an  increase  in  assured  destruc- 
tion as  he  anticipates,  especially  if  the 
Soviets  proceed  with  an  effective  anti- 
missile defense  system.  Intelligence  on 
the  Soviet  antimissile  system  points  to 
some  deployment  of  the  system,  and  if 
there  is  validity  to  the  indications,  a  con- 
tinuous improvement  and  deployment  of 
the  Soviet  system  over  the  next  5  years 
could  degrade  the  U.S.  assured  de- 
struction capability  considerably,  if  not 
to  the  point  that  the  Soviets  would  con- 
sider the  damage  acceptable,  then  at 
least  to  the  point  where  they  might  feel 
that  their  society  might  ultimately  be 
able  to  be  revived.  In  such  a  situation 
they  could  feel  that  should  a  general  war 
occur,  their  relative  chances  of  survival 
after  an  attack  would  be  better  than 
those  of  the  United  States. 

B.    NEED    rOB    A    "ICH"    IN    BTBATEOIC    SYSTEMS 

Those  who  argue  for  placing  primary 
reliance  in  the  strategic  field  on  our  mis- 
sile capability  rather  than  a  "mix"  of 
manned  and  unmanned  strategic  sys- 
tems would  do  well  to  recall  the  early 
experience  of  the  Sidewinder  air-to-air 
missile  Iq  Its  first  combat  tests  in  Viet- 
nam. 

After  several  Initial  "failures"  In  en- 
counters with  Soviet  Mlgs,  it  was  re- 
ported In  the  press  that  the  Air  Force 
had  laimched  an  Investigation  to 
determine  the  reason  for  Sidewinder's 
apparent  failure  In  combat  operations. 


Portimately,  there  was  both  time  and 
alternative  systems  available  to  accom- 
plish our  operational  requirements  In 
Vietnam, 

In  the  context  of  a  nuclear  exchange 
at  some  p>ossible  future  date,  there  wUl 
be  no  time  for  an  Investigation,  should 
one  prove  necessary,  of  the  "failure"  of 
our  ICBM's  t^  operate  effectively  and 
reliably. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  offensive  mis- 
sile systems  developed  and  deployed  by 
the  United  States  will,  in  the  unhappy 

event  it  becomes  necessary,  prove  both 
reliable  and  effective  and  that  they  will 
accomplLsh  their  programed  objectives 
based  upon  available  evidence. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  appar- 
ent. I  believe,  that  to  rely  solely  or  pre- 
dominantly on  one  particular  type  of 
system  for  such  a  crucial  mission  is  to 
gamble  recklessly  with  the  future  secu- 
rity of  this  coimtry. 

C.    AMSA 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  consist- 
tcnlly  held  that  the  manned  bomber  has 
now  become  a  supplementarj-  capability 
in  the  assured  destruction  mission  and 
because  of  this  "large  expenditures  on 
the  development  and  production  of  a  new- 
advanced  strategic  aircraft  tAMSA)  do 
not  appear  to  be  warranted  at  this 
time."  "  Instead  he  proposes  to  procure 
"a  force  of  210  iU.E.)  FB-lllAs  con- 
figured as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
fighter  version  so  that  it  would,  indeed. 
be  a  dual  purpose  aircraft — strategic  and 
tactical — and  this  is  what  we  propose  to 
do  at  a  total  Investment  cost  of  about 
$1.9  billion."  '  He  falls  to  point  out  that 
what  he  Is  proposing  is  an  interim  stop- 
gap bomber,  a  combination  of  the  F-lllA 
and  B,  that  his  early  cost  estimates 
turned  out  to  be  quite  wrong,  that  the 
overall  TFX  program  requires  additional 
funds,  and  that  precisely  because  he  can- 
not foresee  with  assurance  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  future,  the  development  of 
a  supersonic  heavy  strategic  boml)er 
should  be  accelerated. 

D     DAICAGK    LIMITING    CAPABILITT 

The  damage  limiting  capability  of  the 
United  States  includes  tliat  portion  of 
the  strategic  offensive  forces  which  are 
not  used  to  perform  the  assured  destruc- 
tion mission,  the  U.S.  area  defense  forces, 
terminal  defense  forces,  and  passive  de- 
fense. The  role  of  the  strategic  offen- 
sive forces  is  to  "contribute  to  the  dam- 
age-limiting objective  by  attacking  ene- 
my delivery  vehicles  on  their  bases  or 
launch  sites,  provided  that  our  forces  can 
reach  them  before  the  vehicles  are 
launched  at  our  cities."  " 

According  to  McNamara  the  area  de- 
fense forces — composed  of  manned  inter- 
ceptors, longer  range  antl-bailisUc-mis- 
sUe  missiles,  and  antisubmarine  warfare 
forces — and  the  terminal  defense 
forces — antibomber  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles and  shorter  range  anti-ballistic- 
mis&ile  missiles — would  be  unable  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  against  a  deter- 
mined attack,  since  the  United  States 
now  has  "no  defense  against  the  major 
threat  of  Soviet  ICBM's  and  our  anti- 
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bomber  defenses  alone  would  contribute 
very  little  to  our  damage  limiting  objec- 
tive and  their  residual  effectiveness  after 
a  major  ICBM  attack  is  highly  prob- 
lematical," " 

One  might  add  that  the  antisubmarine 
warfar*e  forces  arc  underdeveloped  and 
would  not  in  all  probability  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  delievertng  SLBM's — 
submarine-launched  oallistic  missiles — 
against  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  McNamara's  somewhat 
esoteric  references  to  "assured  destruc- 
tion "  and  "damage  limitation,"  he  is 
talking  about  the  offen.sive  capabilities  of 
the  United  Stai^^  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  defensive  capabilities  of 
the  United  States  to  lessen  casualties  and 
damage  t«  the  United  States  in  the  event 
the  Soviet  Union  attacks.  What  he  has 
said  is  tliat  the  United  Slates  now  must 
rely  almost  entirely  for  its  defense  on  the 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  detev 
the  Soviet  Union  from  attacking  because 
it  possesses  the  capability  of  massive  re- 
taliation. Under  the  posture  developed 
by  McNamara  if  the  Soviet  Union  should 
attack,  the  United  States  now  has  no  al- 
ternative than  to  suffer  tens  of  millions 
of  casualties  and  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  in  return. 

E.   ^'UCLEAR    OETEERENCE 

When  first  enunciated,  the  doctrine  of 
nuclear  deterrence  of  the  United  States 
was  a  workable  strategy,  primarily  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  had  only  a 
limited  nuclear  capability  agsdnst  the 
United  States.  In  addition  the  Soviet 
delivery  system  consisted  primarily  of 
aircraft  against  which  the  United  States 
had  deployed  an  extensive  air  defense 
system.  "The  strategy  recognized  that 
the  air  defense  system  would  not  be 
able  to  insure  anything  like  complete 
protection  of  our  population.  But  it  did 
insure  considerable  protection  and  made 
the  Soviet  problem  of  attack  doubly  dif- 
ficult. The  Soviets  could  not  guarantee 
that  they  could  strike  a  telling  below 
against  the  United  States  with  the  forces 
they  had  available  to  penetrate  our  de- 
lenses,  and,  secondly,  they  could  not  pro- 
tect themselves  with  their  own  defense 
system  against  the  forces  the  United 
States  haa  available. 

The  Soviet  deplojTnent  of  an  ICBM 
system  against  th"  United  States  and 
IRBM's  against  Europe  radically 
changed  the  balance  and  gave  the  So- 
viets a  much  stronger  position.  To 
counter  the  ICBM's  the  United  States 
imder  McNamara  has  deployed  a  much 
larger  ICBM  system  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  it  was  not  lost  upon 
major  European  allies  that  the  IRBM 
threat  to  Western  Europe  was  not  coun- 
tered directly,  but  that  total  reliance 
was  placed  upon  the  U.S.  capability  to 
deter  the  So  .lets. 

r.    ICISSILI    DEEXNSZ 

An  additional  flaw  in  the  present 
American  strategy  is  the  lack  of  aggres- 
siveness in  the  development  of  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  system — ABM — 
to  counter  Soviet  ballistic  missiles  and 
lessen  the  number  of  casualties  the 
United  States  might  suffer — the  ultimate 
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reason  for  having  a  defense  system.  At 
present  and  for  the  foreseeable  future  the 
military  posture  adopted  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  relies  almost  completely  upon 
offensive  strategic  missiles  to  deter  a  mis- 
sile attack  launched  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  development  and  deployment  of  an 
antimissile  defense  system  remains  a 
matter  for  the  future,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  recent  gains  in  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense capabilities  have  made  the  deploy- 
ment Of  such  a  system  technically  !east- 
ble.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Committee  included 
additional  funds  in  the  bill  for  prepro- 
duction  activities  for  the  antiballistic 
missile  system,  the  Nike-X.  Utilization 
of  these  funds  would  shorten  by  at  least 
a  year  the  time  necessary  for  deployment 
of  the  system  once  that  decision  is 
reached. 

In  Mr.  McNamara's  discussions  about 
the  deployment  of  the  ABM.  he  points 
out  that  the  possibility  of  developing  an 
area  missile  defense  has  been  enhanced. 
However,  his  considerations  about  the 
development  and  deployment  of  suih  a 
system  are  primarily  in  terms  of  meeting 
a  potential  Chinese  Communist  attack, 
rather  than  gearing  tlie  defense  to  the 
present  and  probably  continuing  major 
threat,  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's decision  not  to  request  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  .system  rests  on  uncer- 
tainties about  a  complete  defense- 
uncertainties  that  stem  in  part  from  the 
anticipated  Soviet  reaction  to  an  Ameri- 
can all-out  damage  limiting  effort,  in 
part  again  from  the  technical  and  cost 
problems  of  such  a  development.  Yet, 
the  question  at  i.ssue  should  not  be  the 
Soviet  reaction  nor  the  cost  involved  in 
tenns  of  dollars,  but  the  fact  that  even  a 
modest  capability  in  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense could  save  millions  of  American 
lives.  The  additional  fact  that  signifi- 
cant developments  have  resulted  from  a 
limited  effort  to  solve  the  problem  is 
overlooked.  These  developments  should 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  very  great 
improvements  could  be  made  were  a 
major  effort  put  into  the  program. 

Mr.  McNamaras  decision  to  continue 
funding  the  development  of  the  ABM  at 
a  relatively  low  level  insures  that  rapid 
progress  will  not  be  made.  Funding  at  a 
much  higher  level  could  materially  limit 
damage  to  the  United  States  and  were  a 
workable  system  deployed,  it  could  be 
used  also  for  the  defense  of  Europe, 
where  the  credibility  of  American  inten- 
tions to  defend  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States  Is  being  seriously  ques- 
tioned. If  his  concern  is  primarily 
China — which  it  should  not  be  In  this 
time  frame — even  then  his  posture  is 
questionable,  for  early  deployment  of  the 
ABM  against  China  could  convince  the 
Chinese  that  the  development  of  an 
ICBM  capability  against  the  United 
States  was  not  worthwhile,  because  of 
»  the  added  difficulty  in  penetrating  Amer- 
ican defenses. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  made  clear 
his  belief  that  even  though  recent  de- 
velopments have  made  deployment  of 
8uch  a  system  feasible  and  even  though 
there  are  indications  the  Soviets  have 
begun  deployment  of  such  a  system  in 
Russia,  this  country  will  not  press  lor- 
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ward  at  this  time  with  deployment  of  the 
ABM  system.  Indeed,  in  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense insisted: 

With  respect  to  tiie  antiballistic  missile 
KV.stem.  I  would  not  recommend  deployment 
of  such  .1  system  directed  aguinst  the  Soviet 
Ihroftl  even  if  the  Congress  weie  to  approve 
a  full  fallout  shelter  program. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  then  commented: 

I  do  not  believe  ptKiple  understand  if  we 
can  save  millions  of  American  lives,  why  we 
do  not  go  ahead  with  a  system  that  would 
accomplish  this.  They  believe  we  are  Just 
not  doing  it  because  of  the  costs  involved. 

Secreuiry  McNamara.  We  are  not  doing  it 
for  the  two  re:usons  I  gave.  Regardless  of 
cost,  whether  low  or  high,  to  us.  the  Soviets 
can  off.-^et  the  additional  protection  we  buy, 
whatever  it  may  be.  at  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  that  protection  to  us   •    •    *. 

The  second  rea.son  I  would  recommend 
against  it  is  not  simply  that  it  Is  coetly.  al- 
though it  is,  but  rather  that,  after  having 
expended  the  funds  we  would  still  face  the 
prospect  of  some  50  million  or  more  fatali- 
ties'^ 

On  the  question  of  fatalities,  the  Sec- 
retary in  his  prepared  statement  gave  the 
following  a.s.sessmont  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  could  do  to  the  United  States  in 
a  nuclear  exchange: 

The  ranges  of  fatalities  estimated  in  the 
t4ible  reflect  some  of  the  possible  vitriations 
m  Soviet  targeting  doctrine  •  •  •.  The 
higher  end  of  the  ranges  of  fatalities  shown 
for  each  case  represenUs  the  full  damage  po- 
tential la  well-planned,  well-coordinated  at- 
tacic  to  maximize  fatalities)  under  tiie  as- 
sumed conditions.  The  lower  end  of  the 
ranges  of  estimates  represents  possible  deg- 
radations in  execution  and   targeting. 

The  first  line  on  the  table  sliows  the  So- 
viet damage  potential  against  the  currently 
approve<l  U  S  program  in  1970  It  illustrates 
the  projected  performance  of  the  currently 
approved  tmmber  defenses,  the  civil  defense 
program  and  the  strategic  offensive  forces. 
Without  these  programs,  the  damsige  poten- 
tlai  could  be  160  million  or  more  U  S  fatali- 
ties in  a  mixed  Soviet  attack  on  military  and 
civilian  Uirgets   •    •    •. 

As  shown  on  the  second  line  of  the  table, 
the  situation  is  not  substantially  changed  by 
the  assumed  Soviet  buUd-up  (Threat  II  be- 
tween 1970  and  1975.  A  full  fallout  shelter 
prograjn.  at  a  cost  to  the  CKivernment  of 
about  t3  4  billion,  would  reduce  fatalities  by 
about  15  to  20  million  in  both  cases  Dam- 
age-llmiti|lg  poeture  A  (cost  $22  5  billion) 
might  reduce  fatalities  to  somewhere  be- 
tween 80  and  95  million  and  posture  B  (cost 
$30.1  billion)  to  between  50  and  80  million 
in  an  early  urban  attack.  But  the  benefits  of 
these  damage-limiting  programs  could  be 
substantially  offset,  especially  in  the  case  of 
a  Soviet  first  strike.  II  the  Soviets  were  to 
increase  their  offensive  forces  to  the  levels 
assumed  in  Threat  II  -' 


It  seems  clear  from  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's statement  that  the  deployment  of 
an  effective  ABM  system  would  probably 
result  in  the  saving  of  tens  of  millions 
of  American  lives  In  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear attswik. 

It  would  seem  that  the  potential  sav- 
ing of  such  a  vast  number  of  American 
lives  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack 
would  warrant  pushing  ahead  with  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  the  ABM 
system.  The  fact  that  our  committee 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 


the  House  Included  additional  funds  for 
preproduction  items  would  seem  to  bear 
out  the  strong  feeling  of  Congress  in  this 
respect. 

MIUTART    CSES    OF    SPACT 

In  our  "Additional  Views"  last  year 
we  said ; 

Testimony  on  the  militfiry  use  of  space  re- 
vealed a  lack  of  positive  direction.  The 
Committee  was  told  that  military  applica- 
tions of  space  were  being  pursued,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  said  that  many  of  the 
military  requirements  In  space  had  not  been 
established.  As  a  result,  there  was  consider- 
able evidence  of  delays  in  programs,  a  hesita- 
tion to  start  others,  and  an  overall  reluctance 
to  pursue  this  new  field  vigorously. 

.  .  •  •  • 

As  an  expression  of  coricern  that  the  mili- 
tary uses  of  space  are  not  proceeding  at  an 
expeditious  pace,  the  Committee  placed  a 
limitation  on  the  funds  for  the  Manned  Or- 
bital Laboratory  Program  This  llmitatiun 
provided  that  the  funds  would  not  be  uti- 
lized for  any  other  program.  Far  too  many 
delays  have  already  been  incurred  in  getting 
this  program  started,  particularly  consider. 
ing  that  it  is  the  only  major  program  di- 
rected toward  utilizing  the  military  man  m 
space . 

The  overriding  concern  in  the  space  field 
should  be  to  overcome  the  military  lag  in 
space  technology.-' 

When  the  President  announced  to  the 
world  on  Aupust  25,  1965,  just  2  months 
after  these  additional  views  were  sub- 
mitted, that  he  had  authorized  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  proceed  with 
development  of  the  MOL,  he  indicated 
his  awareness  of  its  importance.  In  ai- 
sig  ling  MOL  to  the  Air  Force,  he  said: 

We  fight  Communism  by  maintaining  su- 
periority in  every  field  of  science  and  tecii- 
noiogy  which  does  or  can  affect  tlie  secu- 
rity of  our  .  Nation.  This  applies  to  the 
exploration  of  outer  space  We  dare  not 
leave  this  area  of  our  universe  to  become 
a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
destroy  freedom  We  must  therefore  obt.iin 
and  maintain  a  leadership  for  the  free  world 
in  outer  space  and  we  are  trying  to  do  that/* 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  words 
went  unheeded  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, for  the  funds  allocated  for  MOL 
in  fiscal  1966  went  largely  unutilized. 

One  can  only  deplore  the  complacency 
with  which  the  leadership  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appears  to  view  the 
necessity  for  maJclng  significant  strides 
In  the  military  applications  of  space. 

ANTISIIBMARINE    WARFARE     (ASWl 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  witnesses 
this  year  again  told  the  committee  that 
the  ASW  budget  was  very  tight  and  that 
the  emphasis  once  again  has  been  very 
much  at  the  operational  level. 

Rear  Adm.  E.  W.  Dobie.  from  the  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions— Development — was  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question  by  Mr.  Lipscomb: 

Is  this  $355.4  mmion  budget  a  tight  budget 
for  ASW? 

Admiral  Dobie.  It  Is  very  tight  « 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  difficult  areas  that 
faces  this  country  in  the  years  ahead  is 
antisubmarine  warfare  both  offensively 
and  defensively. 


As  we  said  last  year : 

We  .  .  ■  have  a  situation  where.  In  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  critical  areas,  the  Re- 
search and  Development  budget,  is  both 
•light"  and  emphasizes  primarily  operational 
improvements.  Although  we  do  need  im- 
provements on  existing  operational  systems, 
an  evaluation  of  the  threat  clearly  shows 
our  needs  become  even  more  crucial  In  the 
late  60s  and  early  70s,  for  which  we  need 
new  concepts  and  new  systems.  A  •'tight" 
approach  does  not  permit  the  flexibility  to 
explore  potential  concepts  that  might  pro- 
vide some  of  the  solutions  being  sought  We 
are  not  Implying  that  money  should  be 
wasted  on  projects  that  are  not  needed,  but 
when  faced  with  proolems  in  an  area  that 
Is  both  crucial  and  extremely  complex,  new 
Ideas  and  new  programs  cannot  be  strait- 
jackeled  by  either  a  lack  of  funds  or  a  lacK 
of  encouragement  to  explore  new  avenues." 

Our  views  have  not  changed  since  last 
year's  report.  In  fact,  concern  has  been 
increasing;  for  another  year  has  in  ef- 
fect, been  lost  in  a  period  when  the  So- 
riet  Union  Is  clearly  placing  great  empha- 
sis on  developments  in  the  ASW  field. 

In  addition,  there  should  be  some  con- 
cern about  the  reduced  ASW  capability 
that  has  arisen  in  the  Atlantic  as  pointed 
up  by  the  following  colloquy : 

Mr  Lipscomb.  What  Is  happening  to  our 
ASW  capabUlty?  We  are  taking  this  straight 
deck  (Carrier,  Lake  cnamplain)  out  of  the 
service,  and  we  have  also  transferred  another 
one  of  our  ASW  angle  deck  ships  (Carrier, 
iTitrepid)  to  another  area.  What  happens  to 
OUT  ASW  capabUlty? 

Admiral  McDonald  (Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions). Our    ASW    capability    as    far    as    the 
hunter-killer  force   In  the  Atlantic   is  con-/ 
cerncd.  is  reduced  by  two-fifths.-'* 

There  Is  a  clear  and  growing  tlireat 
posed  to  this  country  in  the  area  of  anti- 
isubmarine  warfare  capabilities.  Cer- 
tainly, a  much  greater  level  of  effort  in 
the  research  and  development  aspects  of 
ASW  must  be  pursued  if  this  coimtry  is 
to  sustain  its  ability  to  fulfill  in  the  fu- 
ture the  five  basic  purposes  for  U.S.  anti- 
submarine warfare  forces  that  were  de- 
fined for  this  committee  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Adm.  David  L.  Mc- 
Donald : 

To  defeat  enemy  submarines. 

To  reduce  the  direct  threat  to  the  United 
States  from  enemy  missile-launching  sub- 
marines. 

To  prevent  Isolation  of  the  United  States 
or  its  possessions  from  vital  overseas  re- 
sources. 

To  allow  U.S.  Forces  to  operate  freely  on 
the  seas  in  supp>ort  of  U.S.  jjollcles. 

To  maintain  inviolable  our  Nation's  ability 
to  supply  all  military  forces  deployed  over- 
Eeaa.  and  to  support  our  allies  in  accordance 
with  treaty  obUgatlons. 

Thl.s  involves  the  transport  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  material  overseas  by  ship.  Over  98 
percent  of  the  equipment  and  provisions  re- 
quired by  our  forces  In  Vietnam  has  gone 
bj-  sea. 

As  Admiral  McDonald  said : 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  total  force  of  about 
400  submarines,  more  than  half  of  which  are 
modem,  long-range  types,  including  a  steady 
Increasing  percentage  of  nuclear  powered 
units.  Tlie  Chinese  Communists  have  over 
30  available  subniArinee,  the  vast  majority 
being  dlesel  submarines  of  the  older  W  type. 
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The  only  avaUable  counter  to  the  sub- 
marine threat,  In  any  of  Its  forms,  is  our 
ASW  forces. 

Russian  submarines  have  begun  deploying 
In  ever  increasing  numbers  throughout  the 
world.  Worldwide  '  unidentified"  submarine 
contacts,  that  Is.  out-of-area  type  contracts, 
have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  2  years  "• 

Clearly,  the  United  States  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  complacent  about  the  grow- 
ing threat  from  the  sea.  Only  by  plac- 
ing high  priority  emphasis  on  new  pro- 
grams and  new  ideas  in  the  area  of  ASW 
can  the  United  States  hope  to  maintain 
its  superiority  in  this  critical  area  of  our 
counti-y's  defense. 

NtJCLEAE    CARBIEBS 

The  Secretarj-  of  Defense  discusses 
Na\'y  attack  carrier  forces  under  the 
general  purpose  forces  without  bringing 
to  the  fore  the  role  such  forces  would 
have  in  the  strategic  offensive  mission. 
In  fact  he  removed  carriers  from  the 
strategic  mission  category.  He  has  been 
opposed  for  some  time  to  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carriers  on  the  basis  of  their 
additional  cost.  Yet  tlie  Navy  has 
shown  that  the  dollar  cost  of  nuclear- 
powered  carriers  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  additional  mobility  and 
operational  characteristics  such  carriers 
possess.  In  the  present  program,  Mr. 
McNamara  has  requested  authorization 
of  one  such  carrier  with  two  more  follow- 
on  earners  later.  Mr.  McNamara's  fail- 
ure to  understand  Navy  strategic  re- 
quirements has  delayed  the  building  and 
deployment  of  this  system  unduly, 
sovnrr  FTTTt.TBX  capabilities 

Mr.  McNsmiara's  treatment  of  the  gen- 
eral war  problem  assumes  that  the  So- 
viet Union  will  remain  relatively  static 
In  its  posture.  He  makes  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviets  are  pressing  for  a  breakthrough, 
or  even  that  the  Soviets  will  radically 
improve  their  present  ballastic  missile 
capabilities.  His  reliance  is  entirely  on 
the  credibility  of  the  American  nuclear 
deterrent  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

V.S.    POSTUBE    TOMORROW 

The  future  of  the  American  posture 
as  projected  by  McNamara  will  consist 
in  technical  refinements  of  the  present 
missile  systems — development  of  decoys, 
better  penetration  aids,  more  reliable 
command  and  control  structure,  per- 
haps better  intelligence  though  this  Is 
not  stressed.  The  posture  follows  more 
or  less  a  gradual  Improvement  curve 
witliout  anticipating  any  imusual  devel- 
opments. Implicit  in  his  considerations 
is  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  reached  a  technological  pla- 
teau in  which  no  imforseen  changes 
will  change  the  balance  as  has  happened 
■with  extreme  regularity  during  the  past 
25  years. 

Much  of  the  confidence  which  Mr. 
McNamara  has  in  the  American  pos- 
ture stems  from  his  feeling  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  reached  a  point  of  being 
a  satisfied  nation  and  that  therefore  the 
f)osslbility  of  general  war  has  become 
more  remote. 


Given  these  assumptions,  Mr.  McNa- 
mara is  willing  to  gamble  in  areas  where 
the  United  States  possesses  relatively 
little  information — tlie  future  long- 
range  development  plans  of  the  Soviet 
Union  To  do  so  however  ent.aiLs  high 
risk,  for  war  always  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  surprise  and  uncertainty,  just 
as  Mr.  McNamara  has  most  recently  been 
finding  out  in  Vietnam  where  "material 
is  being  lised  in  ways  and  quantities 
which  were  never  anticipated."  ^ 

In  all  of  these  areas — missiles  tech- 
nologj-,  strategic  bombers,  military  uses 
of  siiace,  surface,  and  undersea  tech- 
nology— it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the 
present  leadership  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  curtailed  rather  than  en- 
couraged a  level  of  effort  that  would  in- 
sure the  maintenance  of  \JS.  superiority 
in  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  my  further  belief  that  much  of 
the  motivating  factor  which  lies  behind 
tins  situation  sttms  largely  from  the 
basic  assumpiioiis  I  have  attempted  to 
explore  in  these  remarks  both  as  regards 
foreign  policy  and  defense  strategy. 

Rather  than  relying  upon  his  own  in- 
tuition and  the  slide  rule  to  determine 
how  much  his  posture  will  cost,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara could  well  afford  to  be  guided  by 
the  experience  of  his  militarj'  advisers 
who  have  learned  from  hard  experience 
how  expensive  surprise  can  be.  If  he 
were  to  do  this,  he  would  place  a  very 
high  priority  on  the  antiballistic  missile 
system,  accelerate  the  AMSA  program, 
and  devote  considerably  more  energy  to 
and  support  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program. 

VTHITE     HOUSE     MEETINO 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  the  minor- 
ity side  and  those  on  the  majority  side 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  at- 
tended a  White  House  meeting  this 
morning  in  which  we  were  admonished, 
we  were  warned,  we  were  counseled,  and 
there  were  many  suggestion5  made  that 
as  we  go  through  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  fiscal  year  19S7.  we  are  going  to 
have  to  tighten  our  belts;  that  there  were 
three  alternatives  ofTered  and  (?pen  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  Congress: 

First.  Further  inflation. 

Second.  Higher  taxes. 

Third.  A  reduction  of  domestic  ex- 
penditures, 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  were  the  three 
avenues  that  were  open  to  the  Congress, 
as  set  forth  by  the  leaders  in  our  execu- 
tive branch:  these  three,  because,  for  the 
first  time  it  was  spelled  out  to  all  of  us 
to  .see  that  the  full  funding  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  full  funding  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  not  Included  In 
this  bill  of  $58  billion-plus  which  we  have 
before  us  today,  that  within  a  matter  of 
a  few  months  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  be  and  it  is  already  preparing  sup- 
plemental budget  requests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  of  doing  busi- 
ness as  usual  and  fighting  a  bloody  jungle 
war  W£is  just  not  in  the  cards  as  far  as 
the  American  people  wer?  concerned. 
Many  of  us  have  felt  that  the  people 
throughout  America  were  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  at  this  time.  Any  time  that 
this  Nation  has  been  Involved  In  a  war  in 
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the  history  of  this  country,  when  the 
sliort-term  aims  and  the  long-term  ob- 
jectives of  our  country  were  clearly 
spelled  out.  the  American  people  have 
always  rallied  behind  their  Chief  Execu- 
tive, their  flag  and  their  country,  and 
they  have  been  willing  to  make  ceitain 
sacrifices  at  home  in  order  to  support,  our 
fighting  men  abroad,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  soundness  of  our  dollar  and  our 
economy,  and  in  order  to  keep  Amr-rica 
moving  forward  in  a  very  critical  period. 
In  the  minority  report  on  the  second 
supplemental  bill  for  1966  which  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House  at  the 
clase  of  the  session  last  year,  we  pointed 
out  almost  word  for  word  the  clioices 
which  were  spelled  out  to  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  meeting  today. 

We  felt  we  were  right  then.  We  feel 
the  President  Ls  right  now.  The  problem 
involved  here  is  a  question  of  timing. 
The  handwriting  was  on  the  wall  12 
months  ago.  but  to  push  a  panic  button 
today  is  not  enough. 

As  I  point^ed  out  when  we  were  debat- 
ing the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriation  bill  and  an  amendment 
was  offered  in  the  education  field  for  a 
$267  million  cutback  in  accordance  with 
the  President's  budget,  there  was  no  one 
from  the  White  House,  the  Postmaster 
General  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  moving 
among  the  Members  here  on  Capito  Hill 
because  It  was  cutting  down  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  But  when  a  reduction  is 
made  in  some  progi'am  that  has  the 
stamp  of  approval  in  the  domestic  area, 
the  full  force  of  the  executive  branch, 
the  Postmaster  General,  the  White 
House,  and  everyone  else  is  here  working 
to  see  that  any  cut  in  a  program  is  im- 
mediately restored. 

We  are  willing  to  esUblish  clear  prior- 
ities, but  .so  far  as  our  Federal  Go\ern- 
ment  is  concerned,  the  major  call  in  time 
of  war  on  the  tax  dollar  must  be  to  sup- 
port the  American  fighting  men  and  our 
national  .security.  Because  if  we  do  not 
support  them  then  this  Nation  is  indeed 
In  trouble. 

So  the  priorities  that  we  called  for  last 
year  are  here  to  haunt  us  today,  and  In 
these  particular  bills  as  we  review  them 
•we  should  not  be  mi.sled  by  the  fancy 
bookkeeping  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  each 
day  he  is  saving  millions  of  dollars,  and 
at  the  same  time  his  appropriation  re- 
quests are  going  up  by  billions. 

The  other  day  it  was  amusing  to  note 
that  they  pointed  out  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  they  had  saved 
$400  million  because  they  had  not  pur- 
cha.sed  some  tanks.  The  only  problem 
Involved  there  was  that  the  $400  million 
In  tanks  had  never  been  authorized,  and 
were  not  on  any  sliopping  list. 

It  would  be  like  my  coming  by  the 
Cadillac  garage  this  morning  and  saying 
that  I  .saved  $5,000  because  I  did  not 
purchase  a  Cadillac.  Or  if  I  did  not  pur- 
chase two  Cadillacs  this  morning  on  my 
v:a.y  to  the  Capitol  I  would  have  saved 
$10,000.  1  am  rounding  that  figure  out, 
as  I  understand  from  one  of  my  col- 
leagues that  a  Cadillac  will  cost  a  little 
bit  more  than  $5,000.  But  I  think  the 
point  Is  clear. 


This  is  the  same  kind  of  "savings'  we 
are  talking  about  here.  No,  the  com- 
mittee had  to  show  that  thi.-,  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  not  real- 
istic and,  with  all  due  apologies  to  my 
distinguished  chairman,  I  will  not  use 
the  word  "phony."  I  will  use  the  word 
■  unrealistic."  and  it  is  unrealistic  inas- 
much as  the  day  this  budget  was  sent  to 
this  Congress  it  was  out  of  date  in  the 
personnel  account  alone  by  over  $569 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  did  not  take  any  com- 
puter in  the  Pentagon  to  figure  what  it 
would  cost  for  108,000  men  when  that 
budget  bill  was  submitted  here.  They 
knew  the  manpower  level.  The  bill  be- 
fore the  House  does  not  include  any  of 
the  increases  in  pay  and  allowances 
brought  about  by  the  pay  inci-easc  bill. 
But  just  to  price  out  the  number  of  men 
in  personnel  alone  this  budget  was  off  by 
$569  million.  Our  committee— Rcpjubli- 
cans  and  Democra'.^  alike— would  not 
have  been  fair  to  Congress  if  they  had 
not  put  that  money  in.  So  we  put  it  in 
ovw  and  above  the  budget.  It  was  abso- 
lutely needed.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

But  the  point  I  make,  and  the  point 
I  made  the  day  this  budget  was  .sub- 
mitted—and I  ix)inted  out  this  per.sonnel 
figure  on  the  very  day  the  budget  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress— was  that 
the.se  additional  millions  would  be 
needed.  In  a  television  inteiTiew  just 
outside  the  Senate  Armed  Senices  Com- 
mittee, the  Secretai-y  of  Defense  said  that 
I  did  not  know  what  I  was  talking  about. 
He  indicated  there  was  plenty  of  money 
in  the  personnel  account. 

There  was  not  plenty  of  money  m  the 
personnel  account.  They  were  proven 
incorrect.  We  put  the  money  in  here  by 
unanimous  vote  of  our  committee  to  fund 
all  the  manpower  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
shown  leadership  and  courage  In  many  of 
the  vei-y  tough  decisions  that  it  had  to 
make  in  this  Defen.se  appropriation  bill 
for  1967.  But  let  us  not  fool  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  this  is  the  total  bill  for 
defen.se  for  ;^ational  security  in  fiscal 
year  1967  because  It  is  just  not  so.  At 
least  $7  billion  more  will  be  required  to 
finance  the  Department  of  Defen.se  activ- 
ities in  fiscal  year  1967.  and  it  may  be 
that  this  supplemental  request  will  be  de- 
layed until  January.  But  the  request 
will  be  over  the  heads  of  ever>'  member 
of  this  committee  and  evei-y  Member  of 
the  Congress  between  now  and  January. 
As  we  look  at  the  long-term  program 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  if  you 
will  read  over  the  committee  reports  to 
this  Congress,  which  I  am  going  to  put 
into  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  think 
you  will  .see  in  those  reports — the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both 
House.s — the  need  for  an  objective,  long- 
term  evaluation — not  a  short-term  eval- 
uation for  1968.  1969.  and  1970— but  for 
a  long-term  evaluation  of  where  this 
country  is  headed  as  far  as  defense 
strategy  is  concerned  and  as  far  as  our 
national  .security  program  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  support  this  bill, 
but  it  .should  be  understood  that  this  is 
only  installment  No.  1  on  the  1967  de- 
fense budget. 


EXCERPTS    FROM    REPORTS 

The  unanimous  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  De- 
cember 1963  with  regard  to  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion for  naval  vessels,  stated: 

The  committee  concludes  thai  the  deci-slon 
announced  by  the  Setreiary  of  Defense  on 
October  25.  1963.  agiiln.st  the  uliUzjitlon  of 
nuclear  propulsion  in  the  next  aircraft  ciir. 
rler,  CVA  67,  w.is  Incorrect.  If  tins  carrier, 
with  a  life  expectancy  of  up  to  30  years,  is 
built,  wiih  coiivenlional  power  it  will  reduce 
its  capabilities  from  now  until  the  21st  cen. 
tury.  ...  It  is  fundamentally  Illogical  aiid 
w;i.steful  to  fit  our  new  fir.st  line  warships 
with  power  plants  that  are  perhaps  alreudj 
obsolete." 

The  report  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  Subcommittee  No.  2 
concerning  the  bomber  version  of  the 
TFX: 

Regrettably  the  statistics  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Defense  to  illustrate  the  claimed 
superiority  of  the  FB-lllA  over  the  B-52  C 
U)  F  series  and  B  58  aircraft  were  based  upon 
markedly  different  nuclear  bomb  loadings 
which  had  the  net  effect  of  significantly  mis- 
representing the  comparative  capability  of 
these  aircraft  " 

Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa, 
quoted  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  former  Cliief 
of  Naval  Operations,  on  the  TFX  con- 
tract. Speaking  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  Mr.  Gross  called  attention  to 
the  warning  by  Arleigh  Burke  that  the 
TFX  warplane  contract  investigation 
dhscloses  practices  that  could  result  m 
the  "desti-uction  or  political  perversion 
of  our  entire  military  procurement 
system.'" 

Report  of  the  Senate  Preparediie.s.s 
Subcommittee,  concerning  the  award  of 
the  X-22  'V  STOL  research  and  devel- 
opment contract.  Under  "Summary  of 
Major  Findings,"  the  report  contained 
the  following: 

We  conclude  from  the  evidence  that: 

(ai  Convincing  and  compelling  reasons 
did  not  exist  for  overturning  the  source  se- 
lection recommendation  in  the  X-22  case 

(b)  .Secretary  Gllpatrlc  (Deputy  Secretory 
of  Defense).  In  making  the  ultimate  de,:i- 
sion,  act*<:  prematurely  and  at  a  time  when 
he  was  not  in  possession  of  all  matt-niil. 
pertinent  and  important  Information. 

(c)  In  this  case  there  was  a  reversal  of  the 
source  selection  recommendation  without 
full,  thorough,  and  adequate  consultation 
and  without  knowledge  by  the  decision- 
maker of  all  material  and  important  facts 
Reversals  under  such  circumstances  threaten 
and  Jeopardize  the  integrity  of  the  source 
selection  system  "■■■ 

The  1961  report  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  the  Hou.se 
was  critical  of  general  practices  in  the 
Defense  Establishment: 

The  Committee,  as  it  has  reviewed  defeiise 
operations  over  the  years,  hits  become  ;.i- 
creaslngly  concerned  with  trends  in  manage- 
ment, organization,  and  procedures  toward 
more  and  more  centralization  of  authority 
for  decision  making  on  minute  details.    This 
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tendency  has  slowed  up  decision  making, 
established  an  Intermediate  layer  of  paper 
sliuffllng.  and  otherwise  resulted  In  delays, 
which  it  is  believed  are  seriously  endanger- 
ing many  of  our  vital  defense  programs." 

In  regard  to  the  "Muzzling  of  the 
Military"  controversy  in  1961,  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  of  South 
Carolina,  said  on  the  Senate  floor: 

Mr.  President,  my  review  of  the  speeches 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
ha.s  substantiated  the  fact  that  penetrating 
statements  about  communism,  psutlcularly 
communist  Ideology  and  methods,  are  either 
deleted  or  softened,  I  have  noted  sufScient 
of  the  censorship  actions  in  these  speeches 
to  substantiate   this   beyond    equl vocation. •^ 

Senator  Stennis,  in  commenting  upon 
the  instruction  by  the  Defense  Secretary 
to  a  subordinate  not  to  reveal  the  names 
of  those  who  actually  censored  the 
speeches,  reportedly  said: 

I  do  not  think  an  executive  officer,  even  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  can  stop  a  legislative 
inquiry  merely  by  saying  he  takes  full 
re.'.ponslblllty. 

Senator  Saltonstall,  ranking  minor- 
it.v  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Comimittees, 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  move  "extends  executive  priv- 
ilege way  beyond  what  I  thought  it 
was."  " 

Senator  Russell,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  1963,  said: 

My  only  regret  in  this  matter  is  that  I  fear 
that  the  Department  (of  Defense!  will  not 
spend  the  money.  We  appropriated  the 
money  last  year,  and  they  did  not  spend  It. 
I  regret  very  much  that  they  dldj_  not 
spend  It. 

I  told  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, for  whom  I  have  great  and  unbounded 
admiration,  that  no  man  has  yet  been  born 
of  woman  who  cannot  make  some  error  of 
Judgment.  I  think  an  error  has  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  decision  not  to  prosecute 
development  of  this  manned  bomber." 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  raised  several  serious  questions  re- 
garding the  future  posture  of  this  coun- 
try with  particular  reference  to  AMSA, 
a  nuclear  Navy,  and  the  ABM.  The 
committee  commented: 

Too  often,  it  is  feared,  the  almost  obses- 
sional dedication  to  cost  effectiveness  raises 
iti-  specter  of  a  decisionmaker  who,  as  It 
has  been  said,  knows  the  price  of^verything 
•ind  the  value  of  nothing  In  a  matter  of 
such  great  moment  as  our  military  posture, 
the  very  key  to  our  survival,  the  Congress 
muft  not  be  a  who-body:  something  halfway 
between  a  nobody  and  a  somebody.  It  must 
Mil  the  shots  as  It  sees  them.*" 

The  House  Armed  Services  Ccmmit- 
tee's  Subcommittee  No.  2  reporting  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  Decision  To 
Reduce  the  Number  and  Types  of 
Manned  Bombers  in  the  Strategic  Air 
Command"  was  sharply  critical  of  this 
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decision  and  urged  that  "plans  for  the 
phaseout  of  the  B-58  bomber  be  imme- 
diately abandoned."  *' 

Senator  Gordon  Allott,  of  Colorado, 
in  discussing  'Vietnam  on  the  Senate 
floor,  July  25.  1962.  said: 

Mr.  President,  yesterday.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  returned  from  yet 
another  Pacific  conference,  and  said  he  is 
encouraged  over  progress  of  affairs  In  South 
Vietnam  Mr  President,  I  wonder  just  what 
Mr   McNamara  means  by  progress." 

On  November  6.  1963,  Representative 
Melvin  Price,  of  Illinois,  was  reported 
as  saying  that  development  and  research 
programs  have  been  marked  by  a  lack  of 
meaningful  objectives,  poor  estimates  of 
costs,  and  111 -defined  management  re- 
sponsibilities. In  the  New  York  Times 
account.  Price  cited  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  its  refusal,  "despite  over- 
whelming weight  of  evidence"  to  equip 
the  next  aircraft  carrier  with  nuclear 
power.  "To  me,"  he  said,  "this  is  like 
the  board  of  directors  of  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  deciding  to  purchase  a  steam 
engine  despite  the  proven  experience 
withdlesels."" 

On  February  5.  1963,  Representative 
P.  Edward  Hebert.  of  Louisiana,  was  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times  In  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  in  which  Secretary 
McNamara  overrode  a  majority  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Skybolt  mis- 
sile and  the  RS-70  bomber,  as  saying  he 
fears  Congress  has  given  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  too  much  power  to  override 
generals  and  admirals  and  might  have 
to  take  back  some  of  this  authority." 

The  Military  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  in  a  1964  report,  called  Mc- 
Namara "too  timid  and  uncertain"  in 
exploitmg  satellite  technology  for  mili- 
tary communications." 

In  remarks  on  the  House  floor  on  June 
14,  1966,  Representative  William  B.ates, 
of  Massachusetts,  said: 

Despite  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Congre.ss  "to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy," 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  refused  to 
consider  the  f>osltlons  which  the  Congress 
has  set  Into  law.  In  our  opinion,  this  is  a 
serious  matter.** 

Admiral  Rickover.  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  May  11,  1966,  commented 
regarding  a  nuclear  surface  Navy: 

Our  country  Is  rich,  and  can  afford  It.  if 
the  errors  we  make  are  merely  In  wasting 
money.  But  when  an  error  In  our  national 
defense  Is  made,  money  cannot  undo  it. 
There  is  then  a  period  of  years  during  which 
the  mistake  cannot  be  corrected  by  merely 
appropriating  money.' 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Eln- 
ergy,  following  their  hearings  on  nuclear 
propulsion  in  surface  ships,  issued  a  spe- 
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cial  report  in  December  1963  in  which 
they  recommended : 

That  the  United   States  adopt  the  policy 

of  utilizing  nuclear  propulsion  in  all  future 
miajor  surface  warships  "• 

In  its  hearings  on  January  26.  1966  on 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  program,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Einergy 
pointed  out: 

If  the  two  conventional  aircraft  carriers 
and  the  nine  conventional  frigates  author- 
ized sine*  1960  had  been  provided  nuclear 
propulsion,  the  United  States  would  now 
have  In  being  or  under  construction  three 
nuclear-powered  carrier  task  groups  Instead 
of  only  one.  These  nuclear-powered  task 
groups  would  have  given  the  Unlt.ed  States  a 
much  stronger  Navy  with  which  to  face  the 
uncertain  and  perilous  future  that  lies 
ahead."' 

The  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  reported  on  the  combat 
readiness  of  certain  Army  divisions. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
Senator  John  Stennis,  of  Mississippi, 
said: 

I  would  nice  to  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press a  few  personal  thoughts  with  respect 
to  the  problems  which  have  confronted  us 
and  will  confront  us  with  respect  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  demands  which  It  has 
imposed   upon   otir   military   Armed   Forces. 

First,  I  am  convinced  tliat  time  has 
worked  for  us  and  been  a  saving  factor  In 
this  matter  As  pointed  out  In  the  subcom- 
mittee report  on  Army  readiness  dated  July 
27.  1965.  there  were  then  serious  deQciencles 
and  Inadequacies  In  Army  readiness  which 
could  be  corrected  only  by  increased  fund- 
ing and  additive  procurement. 

Fortunately,  we  have  had  tiie  time  to  do 
this.  During  the  Interim,  even  though  our 
lighting  men  have  been  called  upon  to  en- 
gage in  sharp  and  bloody  fighting,  and  have 
responded  magnificently,  the  fact  Is  that  the 
nature  of  this  war  Is  such  that  we  have  not 
been  faced  with  large  scale  and  sustained 
ground  combat  as  was  encountered  In  past 
land  wars  such  as  World  War  II  and  Korea. 
Thus,  we  have  had  the  time  to  gear  up  our 
production  facilities,  let  contracts  and  ob- 
tain deliveries  of  vitally  needed  equipment, 
repair  parts,  and  supplies,  and  to  acquire 
and  train  additional  manpower.  We  might 
have  been  in  grave  difficulty  if  this  time 
had  not  been  aimilable. 

Second,  1  believe  there  is  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  our  commitments  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  requirement  of  Vietnam 
have  shown  hotc  delicateli;  ire  are  balanced 
betucen  military  strength  and  weakness  in 
the   light  of  our  worldwide  commitments 

The  fact  that  a  relatively  small  and  un- 
derdeveloped country  such  as  North  Vietnam 
has  been  able  to  tie  us  down  and  make  nec- 
essary such  a  substantial  commitment  of 
our  military  resources  should  show  us  what 
we  can  and  must  expect  if  similar  wars  of 
aggression  against  small  and  helpless  na- 
tions should  occur  at  other  points  around 
the  world  .  .   .'*" 
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The  committee  report  itself  states  -hat 
"the  four  divisions  covered  by  this  re- 
port are  not  combat  ready  today,"  and 
reiterates  the  difficulty  committeei  of 
Congress  have  experienced  in  "obtalilnR 
requested  material."  '' 
«fc  Senator  Stknnis.  in  a  speech  on  March 

\  30,  1966.  made  the  following  coraments: 
V  While  the  present  unsatisfactory  oo:nbat 
\  readiness  condition  of  the  only  four  full 
divisions  that  would  be  available  for  com- 
mitment in  other  emergencies  was  brc  tight 
about,  at  least  In  part,  by  the  declsloii  not 
to  call  selected  reserve  units,  nevertheless 
the  Congress  and  the  public  were  repentedly 
reassured  that  these  divisions  were  combat 

ready.  .  „  , 

On  August  4.  1965.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
assured  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  that  "all  divisions  are 
readv  to  go  to  combat.     We  have  16. ■' 

The  fotir  dlvlslonB  now  In  question  are 
part  of  the  16. 

He  was  further  asked  if  the  divisions  have 
all  they  need."  His  answer  was  "Yes,  sir: 
without  any  qualification  whatsoever." 

The  investlfffttlon  conducted  by  the  Pre- 
paredness invwtlpitlnR  Subcomriltte* 
showed  that  at  the  time  that  statement  was 
made  one  of  the  four  US.  divisions  -aaa  at 
barely  55%  auUiortaed  strength  and  ar  other 
was  barely  more  Uiaxi  70 'i  of  authorized 
strength.  I  am  certain  that  the  Secretary 
bad  not  been  advised  of  the  actual  romlltlon 
of  these  divisions  when  he  made  the  state- 
meata  quoted  above." 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Prepare; '.ness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  "on  the  personnel,  '.rain- 
ing, equipment,  and  readiness  status  of 
Army  Reserve  components"  stated, 
among  other  "lindinKS  and  recommenda- 
tions" that : 

One  available  solution  to  the  problem  of 
the  untrained  REP  (Reserve  Enlistment  Pro- 
gram) backlog  would  be  the  calling  of  the 
USAK  training  divisions  to  active  duty.  Call- 
ing such  training  divisions  to  active  duty 
would  not  only  assist  in  eliminating  the 
REP  training  backlog  (some  127,400  on  June 
30,  1966).  but  would  reduce  the  overload 
upon  tt\e  Actiie  Army  training  centers  and 
relieve  the  Active  Army  combat  divisions 
Jrom  their  current  basic  training  missions. 

The  action  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In 
disestablishing,  in  defiance  of  the  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  approximately  750 
USAR  units,  including  all  six  USAR  combat 
divisions,  has  resulted  in  a  needless  loss  of 
trained  manpou-rr  from  a  -paid  drill  ^tatvs, 
has  resulted  in  an  excessive  assignment  of 
displaced  personnel  to  other  units  as  over- 
strength,  and  has  made  It  dUncult.  If  not 
impossible,  for  the  USAR  to  achieve  the  con- 
gressionally  mandated  strength  of  270.000  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  10«6  In  a  meaningful 
and  realistic  manner      (Emphasis  added  )  * 

The  House  Armed  Ser-vices  Committee 
in  discussing  civil  defense  fallout  anelters 
in  1965,  commented: 

The  committee  was  faced  during  its  hear- 
ings with  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  with  re- 
spect to  civil  defense  fallout  shelters.  Re- 
peatedly throughout  the  testimony  ol  Secre- 
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"  Report  of  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  !Jervices 
Committee.  May  12,  1866,  PP.  2,  3. 


taxy  of  Defense  McNamara.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Wheeler, 
and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Vance,  ref- 
erences were  made  to  fallout  shelters  as  be- 
ing a  top  priority  program.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  program  being  presented  to  the 
Congress  this  year  cuts  down  radically  from 
last  year  the  amount  of  funds  tielng  re- 
quested for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  no  spe- 
cific legislation  such  as  was  submitted  in  the 
88th  Congress  for  fallout  shelters  la  even  be- 
ing propoeed  this  year.  So  we  are  faced  with 
a  "top  priority"  fallout  shelter  program  with 
neither  budget  requests  nor  other  legislation 
to  support  It.** 

Tlie  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
discussing  strategic  bombers  for  the  fu- 
ture, commented  in  1964: 

suffice  it  to  say  that  our  bomber  force  will 
be  very  substantially  reduced  in  the  not  very 
distant  future.  ^  >.  *i. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the 
last  deliveries  of  the  B-52  and  B-58  bombers 
were  In  October  of  1962,  No  new  bomber 
has  been  designed,  much  less  in  the  proc- 
ess of  production,  and  It  Is  a  simple  and 
eisJly  understood  fact  thr.t  we  will  have  no 
bombers  if  we  do  not  start  on  the  road  to- 
ward bomber  prixJuctlon  at  this  time. 

The  B-52's  and  the  B-58's  will  fly  for  some 
time  to  come  but  common  sense  tells  us  that 
they  will  wear  out.     This  is  Inevitable 

There  Is  a  strange  anomsUy  In  this  situa- 
tion Although  there  are  no  definite  plans 
for  a  new  bomber,  Mr.  McNamara  in  his 
statement   before   the   committee   said: 

■We  plan  to  continue  a  mixed  force  of  mis- 
s.Ies  ai.d  manned  bombers  throughout  the 
entire  planning  period,  fiscal  years  1965-69. 
Although  most  of  the  aiming  polnU  in  the 
Soviet  target  system  can  be  best  attacked 
by  missiles,  the  long-range  bomben^  uxll  con- 
tinue to  bf  used  :n  t/ie  followup  attack,  par- 
ticularly against  hard  missile  sites  and 
against  the  targets  u-hicl:  need  not  be  at- 
tacked icithin  minutes,  for  example,  weapon 
storage  sites." 

The  comml'tee  Is  constrained  to  ask  what 
the  plan  will  be  should  war  not  occur  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  B-52  and  B-58  t>ombers. 
What,  then,  will  be  used,  under  present  plan- 
ning, to  attack  hard  missile  sites  and  weap- 
ons storage  sites?" 

Representative  F.  Edward  Hebert.  of 
Louisiana,  commenting  on  the  need  for 
development  of  AMSA : 

Secretary  McNamara  has  carefully  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  Impression  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Including  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  are  part  of  the  "we"  who  today  "still 
cannot  see  a  clear  need  for  a  new  strategic 
bomber."  That  impression  Is  not  only  mis- 
leading but  completely  untrue. 

The  American  public  has  a  right  to  know 
what  recommendations  have  now  been  made 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  this  vital 
question — the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  him- 
self raised  this  issue — let  him  therefore  re- 
solve it  by  releasing  to  the  American  public 
the  precise  language  used  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  in  expressing  their  current  position 
on  this  controversial  question. 

If  the  Secretary  refuses  t«  accept  my  chal- 
lenge to  release  the  present  position  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  on  the  question  of  the  advanced 
manned  bomber,  then  the  American  public 
Will  know  who  hiis  distorted  the  facts  •• 


Report  of  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee discussed  the  authorization  for  a 
nuclear  frigate — DLGN : 

Although  the  Oongreas  last  year  authorized 
a  nuclear-powered,  gulded-misslle  frig:itc 
and  appropriated  tSO  million  for  this  frigate 
as  one  escort  ship  for  one  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  earners,  and  although  the  Navy  re- 
quested pernvlEsion  to  proceed  with  this  slap, 
the  Dej)artment  of  Defense  h.as  never  released 
tlie  funds  for  this  frigate.  Nor  would  the 
Department  of  Defense  permit  the  Navy  to 
request  any  new  nuclear-powered  frigate  this 
year. 

Responsibility  for  this  loss  of  time  and  ex- 
perience Tnu,it  rest  solely  With  the  Secretary 
of  Defense." 

Representative  Hebert,  commenting 
on  the  difficulty  of  getting  complete  in- 
formation: 

Never  in  the  course  or  history  of  my  sen-- 
ice  have  I  fo.md  it  so  difficult  to  get  full  and 
complete  answers  as  I  have  since  you  h:ive 
be,en  Secretary  of  Defense." 

.  Newspaper  comment  on  congressional 
reaction  to  Army  Reserve  reorganiza- 
tion: 

Congression:il  leaders  are  furious  with  M.- 
McNamara  for  defying  their  wishes  on  t;'.p 
Army  Reserve  reorganization.  In  the  face  of 
their  specific  rejection  of  his  plan  to  n-.erge 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve,  he 
went  ahead  with  a  plan  that  accomplished 
much  of  his  purpose.* 

Senator  A.  Willis  Robeutson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, commenting  on  the  Secretary's  re- 
fusal to  spend  appropriated  money: 

Mr  President,  the  computers  used  by  our 
brilliant  Secretary  of  Defense  In  arriving  at 
military  decl-aons  do  not  give  the  NaUcmU 
Guard,  the  Army  Reserve,  or  the  ROTC  units 
a  high  rating.  He.  therefore,  desired  to  cur- 
tail all  of  those  activities  In  a  major  way 
Congress,  however,  was  not  willing  to  put  all 
of  Its  defense  eggs  in  the  one  professional 
military  basket  and,  therefore,  continued  to 
appropriate  sums  for  the  full  continued  oper- 
ation of  all  three  activities.  Cut  the  S.--cre- 
tary  of  Defense  in  his  rapid  cUmb  to  power 
learned  some  years  ago,  in  refusing  to  carry 
out  the  congressional  mandate  to  continue 
the  production  of  long-range  bombers,  that 
he  could  strangle  and  gradually  kill  any  par- 
Ucular  program  merely  by  refusing  to  spend 
what  the  Congress  had  appropriated  for  its 
operation.  He  has  appUed  that  technique 
to  the  ROTC  units  in  preparatory  schools  or 
Junior  colleges  * 

Remarks  of  RepresenUtive  Thomas 
Pelly,  of  Washington: 

Of  course  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  done 
more  to  confuse  the  American  people  «s  to 
the  true  situation  in  Vietnam  than  almost 
seems  possible." 

Remarks  of  Representative  DuRW.'iRD 
Hall,  of  Missouri : 

There  Is  not  better  testimony  to  the  Secre- 
t.irys  success  In  the  Public  Relations  I.eld. 
than  the  fact  that  the  Image  still  has  credi- 
bility In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  evidence 
to  the  contrarv  If  any  military  comnmnd- 
er--eervlng  under  Mr.  McNamara-had  been 
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proved  so  WTong.  so  often,  by  so  far.  he  would 
liiiig  since  have  been  kicked  upstairs,  or  put 
out  to  pasture." 

Statement  of  Representative  Hebert: 
I  am  gratified  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, at  his  press  conference  on  May  12th. 
conceded  that  the  confusion  In  the  public's 
mind  over  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's  poeltlon 
on  a  future  mannned  bomber  was  caused  by 
misleading  documents  emanating  from  his 
oilice. 

It  Is  clear  now  that  there  was  no  "shock- 
ingly distorted"  picture  given  to  the  public 
bv  my  subcommittee's  report  I  take  the 
Secretary's  statement  on  May  12th  as  a  will- 
ingness to  admit  he  was  wrong.  I  excuse  his 
earlier  excess  of  language." 

Additional  views  of  minority  members 
of  House  Defense  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, 1965: 

In  light  of  the  President's  decision  to  esca- 
late the  war  In  Vietnam  in  recent  months, 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Committee  In- 
terrogated witnesses  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
ft.'?cal  year  1966  budget  request  The  ques- 
tions were  primarily  directed  at  the  effect  of 
the  Vietnam  situation  on  the  budget  request 
for  such  items  as  Procurement.  Operations 
and  Maintenance,  Personnel,  and  other 
areas 

Subcommittee  questions  In  one  form  or 
another,  sought  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  fiscal  year  1966  budget  request  was  ade- 
quate in  view  of  the  escalated  activities  in 
Vietnam.  In  response  after  response  from 
principal  witnesses,  the  devastating  point 
was  made  that  the  budget  was  Inadequate. 
that  it  did  not  take  Into  consideration  the 
increased  activities  In  Vietnam,  and  that  no 
budgetary  adjustments  occurred  after  the 
escalation  began.  This  means  that  while  our 
International  prestige  and  thousands  of 
American  servicemen  were  committed  In  this 
area  of  the  world,  the  fiscal  requirements  to 
back  them  up  were  not  forthcoming.'" 

ADVANCED    DEVELOPMENTS 

Of  particular  concern  In  our  defense  pos- 
ture is  the  level  of  effort  in  advanced  devel- 
opments. Military  effectiveness  Is  largely 
determined  by  the  state  of  sclentlflc  and 
technological  advancements.  New  weapons 
systems  mtist  be  aggressively  ptirsued.  based 
u[xin  both  the  assessment  of  the  threat  and 
the  pace  of  technology.  Testimony  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  reflects  an  ap- 
proach falling  far  short  of  what  we  believe 
must  be  done  in  this  vital  area."-' 

In  the  same  report,  the  following  com- 
ment was  voiced: 

Secretary  McNamara's  policy  produces  a 
minimum  force  structure  and  a  less  vigor- 
ously pursued  research  and  development  ef- 
lorl  In  the  area  of  advanced  weapons  devel- 
opments. Under  this  approach,  there  Is  a 
greater  risk  that  we  will  face  future  chal- 
lenges without  adequate  means  to  deter  ag- 
gression or  prevail  In  any  conflict  that  might 
develop,"" 

The  following  was  contained  In  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
port for  fiscal  year  1967: 

Whether  In  the  enumerated  field  of  base 
closures,  deferral  of  construction,  nuclear 
propulsion,  or  an  aircraft  such  as  AMSA.  the 
committee  asks  whether  there  are  not  in- 
stances   In    which    what   are   called    military 


decisions  are  actually  judgments  colored  by 
a  certain  Intransigence,  an  Intransigence 
which  holds  that  a  decision  made  cannot  t>e 
changed;  a  stubbornness  which  reftises  to 
concede  the  possibility  of  error.  This  nat- 
urally raises  tlie  question  as  to  whether  the 
strong  hand  at  the  helm  Is  also  a  deft  hand. 
Does  It  hold  a  course  In  the  trough  of  the 
waves  when  a  change  of  a  few  degrees  would 
give  greater  assurance  of  the  ship's  safe  pas- 
sage? These  are  questions  that  the  com- 
mittee Intends  to  ask  again  and  again  untU 
It  has  received  satisfactory  answers.*^ 

The  committee  also  said: 

TTie  committee  Is  disturbed  because  the 
manner  of  the  Department  of  Defense's  pres- 
entations Indicated  startllngly  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  not  properly  related  to  the  future 
needs  of  the  Defense  Establishment  and  the 
suppwrt  of  defense  systems  for  the  long 
haul."" 

In  debate  on  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1965,  Senator 
John  Tc'A'er,  of  Texas,  had  this  to  say: 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  ctirrent 
administration  has  apparently  decided  to 
depend  entirely  upon  missiles  to  protect 
America  It  has  embraced  a  "unl-weapon" 
concept  that  totally  departs  from  all  the 
lessons  of  military  history  It  acts  as  If 
Americans  should  accept  such  a  radical 
plunge  with  obedience  and  with  silence. 
Everyone  with  the  audacity  to  challenge  the 
administration's  dependence  on  missiles 
alone  has  been  duly  chastised  In  public. 

But  the  administration  cannot  expect 
silence  from  concerned  Americans,  The  ad- 
ministration wants  to  depend  solely  ujxin 
missiles,  and  we  have  a  right  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  that  dependency  We  have  a  right 
to  question  it  before  our  manned  air  force  is 
completely  phased  out.* 

Representative  Chet  Holifield,  in  dis- 
cussing nuclear  propulsion  for  naval 
vessels,  commented: 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  vacillated 
and  procrastinated,  studied  and  restudled 
nticlear  power  for  stirface  warshljis  In  what 
Rpi>ears  to  me  and  to  many  of  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  to  be  an  attempt  to  kill 
nuclear  power  for  the  Navy  by  studying  it  to 
death.™ 

Senator  Stuart  Symxi^gton,  com- 
menting on  the  effectiveness  ol  limited 
bombings  In  North  Vietnam: 

TTiere  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  all  over 
South  Vietnam  today.  In  all  the  military 
forces,  not  jtist  the  Air  Force,  or  naval  air 
or  Marine  air.  everywhere,  and  also  In  the 
civilian  setup,  that  if  we  don't  eliminate  this 
target  limitation,  it  isn't  right  to  send  these 
men  (air  crews  i  out  to  risk  their  lives  in  an 
expensive  airplane,  to  bomb  Just  an  empty 
barracks  or  a  bus." 

Representative  Leslie  C.  Arends,  of 
Illinois: 

Of  course  no  law  will  be  satisfactory  un- 
less It  Is  administered  In  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  Congress.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
the  present  Secretary  of  Defense  cares  what 
Congress  Intends.     He  and  his  civilian  aids 
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presume  to  know  all  the  answers,  military 
as  well  as  economic  '' 

Hearings  on  U.S.  Army  combat  readi- 
ness. May  1966.  Senator  Stennis,  in 
commenting  on  these  hearings,  said: 

1,  General  Johnson  confirmed  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  three  occasions 
unanimously  recommended  calling  certain 
segments  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  forces  to  active  duty  as  the 
escalation  of  US.  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
increased  and  the  plilfti  on  US,  forces  at 
home  became  more  acute.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
made  such  recommendatloixs  In  the  spring 
of  1965.  in  the  fall  of  1965.  and  early  in  1966. 
As  a  result  of  the  failure  to  call  the  reserves, 
the  active  Army  in  the  United  States  suf- 
fered substantial  ttirbulence  In  order  to  pro- 
vide General  Westmoreland  with  the  neces- 
sary combat  forces  and  the  logistic,  combat 
support,  and  service  support  units  to  back 
them   up  and  support  them  in  the  field, 

2,  TTie  testimony  established  that  the  ac- 
tive Army  alone  did  not  have  16  combat  divi- 
sions which  were  capable  of  sustained  com- 
bat, even  though  the  Congress  had  been 
frequently  so  ad\ised  In  the  past  without  any 
qualifications  being  put  upon  It.  The  state- 
ments that  there  were  16  combat  ready  divi- 
sions, General  Johnson  said  were  based  on 
certain  assumptions,  including  the  time  of 
deployment,  the  availability  of  shipping,  and, 
more  Importantly,  a  declaration  of  emergency 
and  an  extension  of  terms  of  service  of  per- 
sonnel. .  .  , 

3,  Testimony  by  General  Johnson  revealed 
that  the  Army  may  be  encountering  shortage 
of  funds  despite  the  $12  7  billion  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1966  approved 
by  the  Congress  earlier  this  year.  The  record 
shows  that  the  Army  has  estimated  an  addi- 
tional requirement  from  $900  million  to  »1 
billion  to  carry  on  Its  opteratlons  for  FY  1966 
At  the  present  time  the  Army  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  currently  reviewing 
this  matter.'^ 

Tlie  above  are  but  examples  of  the 
deep  concern  expressed  by  individual 
Members  or  by  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
authorizing,  appropriating,  and  over- 
seeing the  continued  maintenance  of  a 
defense  posture  equal  to  the  obligations 
and  requirements  of  this  country  now 
and  for  the  future. 

The  Congress,  through  one  forum  or 
another  has  consistently  warned  the  Na- 
tion that  Mr.  McNamara's  programs 
could  lead  to  trouble  The  heart  of  the 
trouble  Lies  in  Mr.  McNamara's  basic  for- 
eign policy  assumptions,  his  disregard 
of  the  professional  military  advice  avail- 
able to  him  and  in  his  reliance  upon  his 
own  judsmenl  reinforced  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  his  cost-effectiveness- 
oriented  civilian  advisers. 

Some  ob\ious  results  of  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's program  are  serious  deficiencies 
in  personnel  and  equipment :  up  until 
just  recently  nearly  all  Regular  Anny 
units  were  unprepared  for  combat  and 
are.  in  effect,  training  units:  few  of  the 
National  Guard  or  Reserve  units  are 
ready  for  combat:  serious  shortages  in 
supplies  and  equipment  have  developed, 
some  equipment  cannot  be  used  because 
trained  maintenance  personnel  are 
missing;  sortie  rates  of  combat  aircraft 
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are  cut  because  aircraft  lack  suitable 
ordnance;  deployment  of  troops  and 
eauipment  has  become  unbalanced  In 
Alaska,  Eui-ope.  and  elsewhere.  Similar 
deficiencies  in  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  might  well  be  uncovered  should  the 
Congress  turn  Its  attention  to  these 
forces  as  well  tis  to  the  Army  situation. 

The  steps  Uken  by  Mr.  McNamara 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  strategic  Ready  Reserve.  U.S. 
mUltary  posture  has  suffered  both  at 
home  and  abroad  Recoe;nition  that  the 
United  States  will  respond  piecemeal 
without  punishing  the  sources  of  external 
aggression  has  encouraged  dissidents  to 
take  the  initiaUve  for  they  know  they  do 
not  suffer  the  risk  of  grave  losses.  The 
show  of  weakness  rather  than  strength 
has  undermined  the  confidence  of  the 
aUies  and  forced  them  to  consider  al- 
ternatives unpalatable  to  the  United 
States  and  eventually  contrary  to  then- 
own  best  Interests. 

Mr    McNamara  has  had  well  over  5 
years  to  learn  tlrnt  the  economics  of  war 
differ  in  many  significant  respects  from 
the  economics  of  mdustry.    Perhaps  the 
lessons  of  Vietnam  and  of  NATO  will 
have  their  effect:  the  cost  of  his  educa- 
tion is  stm  too  high. 
As  we  said  in  our  "Additional  Views  ; 
We  believe  there  Is  no  question  abot  t  the 
need    for    the    immediate    establishment    of 
an    impartial,    objective    Blue   Ribbon    Com- 
mission to  review   and  evaluate  the   lefense 
structure  of  this  coxmtry  both  aa  to  its  ef- 
fectlvenaas  and  capability  today  but  far  more 
importantly,   as   we    face    the   future   In   an 
uncertain  and  troubled  world. 

In  o\ir  Additional  Views  last  year.  W5  said: 
•On  the  basis  of  the  information  and  the 
testimony  generated  during  the  hearings, 
we  have  serious  doubis  about  the  premise 
that  changes  In  policy.  capabllUy  or  defense 
efforta  have  taken  place  In  the  Com-nunlst 
bloc  (that)  would  warrant  reductions  or  a 
general  leveling  of  our  defense  effort. 

•Available  evidence  strongly  indicates  that 
the  Soviet  Uulon  axid  the  Communist  bloc  as 
a  whole  are  not  reducing  their  efforts. 

••We  must  ceiise,  therefore,  viewing  condi- 
tions In  the  world  a.-;  we  would  like  tiem  to 
be  and  view  them  as  they  are. 

■•we  must  view  the  world  reallsUcaily. 
recognizing  that  an  aggressor  does  exist,  who 
aeefcs  to  dominate  the  world,  and  Is  build- 
ing up  a  capability  to  do  so.  This  recogni- 
tion demands  an  approach  which  dictates 
EXiperlorlty— military,  economic,  technologi- 
cal and  political 

"To  do  less,  based  upon  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  w<jrld,  would  be  to  Invite 
disaster  rather  than  assure  peace. 

•Our  primary  conrern  at  this  time  Involves 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  It  Is  during 
that  time  period  and  beyond  that  the  effects 
of  Uxlay's  decisions  will  be  felt.  It  la  up 
to  our  leaders  today — In  foreign  and  defense 
policy — to  make  realistic  assessments  of  the 
needs  of  tomorrow  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to 
see  that  they  do  " 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  obviously  a  clear 
need  for  the  imbiediate  establishment 
of  a  blue  ribbon  commission.  Its  im- 
portance at  this  critical  juncture  cannot 
be  overstressed.  I  therefore  commend 
it  to  the  urgent  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  WhttttnI. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Ciialrman.  as  I 
have  pointed  out  earlier,  it  has  teen  my 


privilege  to  serve  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  of 
this  subcommittee,  George  Mahon.  of 
Texas,  for  many  years.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  both  on  the  minor- 
ity and  majority  sides.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  never  has  there  been  a 
time  throughout  all  these  years  when 
this  country  and  this  Congress  could  not 
look  to  these  gentlemen  to  see  that  fi- 
nances are  provided  to  enable  this  Nation 
to  meet  its  national  defense  needs  in  any 
mlliUry  area  where  we  might  have  to 
exercise  our  might.  Mr.  Chairman, 
George  Mahon,  provides  funds  beyond 
the  budget  where  needed. 

As  to  my  friend.  Bob  Sikes,  of  Florida, 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  could  have  dls- 
cu.ssed  in  more  accurate  detail  or  more 
effectively  the  actual  conditions  existing 
in  Vietnam.  The  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SiKESl.  conducts  many  of  the 
hearings  since  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee is  the  Chairman  of  the  Whole 
Committee. 

I  could  go  down  the  line  of  aU  my  col- 
leagues, on  the  Republican  side  as  ^-eU 
as  the  Democratic  side,  and  list  tlie  many 
contribuUons  each  has  made  toward  the 
defense  of  our  Nation,  but  I  want  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  present  some  facts 
which  we  should  not  lose  sight  of. 

Certainly  If  we  have  erred  through  the 
years  it  has  been  on  tlie  side  of  making 
absolutely  cerUin  that  adequate  funds 
are  available.  May  I  say  that  our  hear- 
ings have  always  been  full  and  in  great 
detail.  So  that  there  will  be  no  mls- 
understandmg  here.  I  wotild  repeat  again 
Uiat  you  know  and  I  know  tliat  all  of  us, 
without  exception,  will  be  supporting  and 
defending  our  men  in  service,  whatever 
pohcy  our  Government  decides  upon  in 
Vietnam. 

I  might  say  further,  as  I  pointed  out 
last  year  in  our  report,  the  matter  of  full 
funding  of  approved  requests  of  Uie  De- 
fense Deoartment  has  many  weaknesses. 
But  it  has  some  advantages.    Last  year, 
for  insUnce,  as  our  committee  reported, 
and  as  it  exists  today  subsUntlally,  we 
have  $30  blUion  In  unexpended  funds  to 
the  credit  of  Uie  Department  of  Defense. 
During   World   War  II.   we   followed 
the  practice  of  contract  authorization, 
where  we  authorized  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  contract  for  what  we  needed  and 
paid  as  payments  became  due.     There 
we  had  the  opportunity,  every  year,  to 
review  each  contract  and  cut  off  each 
contract  where  we  no  longer  had  a  need. 
However,  some  years  ago  the  leadership 
on  both  sides— and  may  I  say  that  while 
I  opposed  such  course,  I  was  very  much 
in  the  minority— started  "full  funding." 
Full  funding  means  that  we  appropriate 
Initially  the  total  amount  that  a  con- 
tract miay  sometimes  finally  cost  though 
the  money  Is  not  withdrawn  from  the 
Trea-sury  until  actually  spent.    It  means 
that  under  this  practice  which  we  now 
follow,  all  tlie  talk  about  whether  tills 
budget  is  adequate  or  not  has  to  do  with 
the    planning    that   Is   included   in    this 
budget  for  there  Is  now  approximately 
$9  billion  to  the  credit  of  the  Defense 
Department— not  even  obligated.     The 


Department  has  approximately  $30  bil- 
lion not  expended. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  that 
kind  of  cushion,  it  is  hard  for  my  col- 
leagues to  make  an  Issue  as  to  whether 
we  are  not  providing  enough  money. 
If  the  funds  I  refer  to  are  used,  though 
we  would  have  to  come  back  and  replace 
them,  they  certainly  are  sufficient  to 
meet  any  need.  Such  argument  as  they 
present  is  out  the  window  as  far  as  this 
bill  is  concerned. 

I  feel  sympatlietic  to  the  viewpoint  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  on  this  Blue 
Ribbon  Commission  they  recommend 
They  are  somewhat  like  I  am.  I  certainly 
have  sufficient  doubts,  with  reasons,  not 
to  underwrite  many  decisions  In  this  war. 
In  fact,  as  I  remember,  they  said  they 
wanted'  to  present  minority  views  before 
they  even  found  out  what  our  majority 
views  were.  I  asked  to  see  the  minority 
views  because  I>  might  agree  to  them. 

Mr,  LAIRD,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
was  no  opportunity,  as  far  as  the  minor- 
ity was  concerned,  to  see  the  majority 
views  We  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
them  the  day  before  the  report  was  sub- 
mitted. Now,  if  the  gentleman  wants  to. 
wc  would  be  very  happy  to  show  the 
gentleman  our  views  at  any  time. 

The  only  exception  we  took  on  ta:.- 
particular  biU,  as  the  gentleman  knows- 
and  I  pointed  this  out  in  the  full  com- 
mittee—was the  fact  that  wc  needed  th;.-^ 
long-t€nn  study  and  evaluation  because 
of  the  conflict  that  exists  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  in  this 
area. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  read  these 
committee  reports  over.  I  am  insertinc 
them  hi  the  Record.  They  are  from  the 
various  committees  of  Uie  Congress,  and 
they  are  mjst  critical. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, I  was  a  district  attorney  before 
coming  here,  and  I  know  the  gentleman, 
my  friend  from  Wlscon.sln,  can  take  care 
of"  himself  anytime  because  he  handles 
himself  so  well. 

I  said  his  situation  and  mine  were 
.somewhat  the  same.  I  did  not  see  the 
minority  views  which  is  usual.  I  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  see  them.  That  has 
been  the  case  since  I  have  been  here.  It 
doubtless  will  continue.  This  was  not 
said  in  criticism. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  i 
have  sympathy  for  your  feelings,  because 
I  personally  feel  I  do  not  want  to  be  held 
responsible  as  an  Individual  for  many  ot 
the  things  I  see  in  this  overall  situation. 
which  is  most  disconcerting. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  In  my 
opinion  it  is  Wgh  time  that  we  do  as  wp 
are  doing  here  today  on  the  Appropna- 
tions  Committee,  backed  by  the  Con- 
gress, in  providing  funds  for  carrying  on 
this  war. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  for  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  to  begin  to  review  our 
overall  foreign  policy.  We  have  got.ei^ 
around  to  the  point  that  none  of  tnr 
folks   we  have   aided   through   foreign 


aid  come  to  our  side  In  a  situation  such 
as  v:c  face  today. 

Take  Prance,  where  we  have  spent 
billions  of  dollars  to  build  pipelines  and 
everything  else,  which  contributed  much 
to  their  economy  that  we  are  no  longer 
needed.  Russia  is  now  the  fair-haired 
nation. 

As  it  has  developed  in  Vietnam,  nearly 
every  major  coimtry  which  should  be  our 
friend  is  continuing  to  ship  to  North 
Victiiam. 

In  most  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries around  the  world  which  we  have 
aided,  we  have  made  competitors  out  of 
our  customers;  and  we  have  found  that 
the  men  we  put  in  charge  could  not 
control,  even  as  we  are  finding  the  sit- 
uation here,  and  it  was  neccssar>-  to  call 
in  the  folks  that  we  insisted  get  out. 

Yes,  my  friends,  I  am  talldng  about 
what  has  happened  under  two  or  three 
administrations.  When  we  look  at  Viet- 
nam, we  realize  we  first  went  in  there  on 
a  relief  basis  under  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  made  some  mistakes,  as  others  have. 
Many  perhaps,  because  in  his  judgment, 
as  he  said  in  1963,  this  would  be  a  war 
of  short  duration.  In  1964  he  said  we 
would  soon  have  the  boys  back  home. 
In  1965  he  made  similar  statements,  and 
he  made  plans  accordingly. 

I  asked — and  Members  will  find  It  In 
the  Record — "Now,  Mr,  Secretary,  since 
your  Judgment  has  proved  to  be  bad.  can 
you  explain  wherein  your  judgment  has 
been  wrong?"  The  answer,  If  anything, 
was  not  completely  satisfying. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  making  our 
test  about  10,000  miles  away,  and  the 
records  will  show  that  the.se  people  we 
are  trying  to  free  have  never  in  history 
submitted  to  a  central  government.  Are 
we  sound  when  we  demand  that  they  do? 

This  is  not  a  Democrat  or  Republican 
war.  Leaders  of  both  parties  have  con- 
tributed. 

Insofar  as  a  blue  ribbon  committee  Is 
concerned,  may  I  say  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  the  authority,  and 
exercises  it,  to  have  an  investigation  of 
anything  It  may  wish  in  connection  with 
the  military.  I  remember  when  Mr. 
Wilson  was  Secretary  of  Defense.  We 
had  an  Investigation  of  procurement 
then.  The  findings  were  so  bad  that 
he  said  It  made  him  "sad  and  mad"  to 
realize  he  had  any  such  department,  but 
when  our  investigators'  reports  disclos- 
ing these  facts  came  up.  the  Department 
had  marked  on  them  "classified."  Now, 
Mr.  Wilson  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

We  have  throughout  this  record 
plenty  of  blank  spaces  where  Defense 
witnesses  took  their  statements  out  in  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

I  remember,  at  least  once  in  times  past, 
when  an  outstanding  man  in  the  De- 
fcn.se  Department  said,  "I  will  answer 
you,  but  If  you  go  to  the  public  and  tell 
It.  I  will  deny  having  said  it."' 

That  sounds  terrible,  does  it  not?  But. 
my  friends,  with  a  war  on,  can  any  other 
Member,  or  can  I,  risk  telling  that  which 
may  make  our  situation  worse  or  which 
may  lead  to  the  death  of  more  and  more 
of  our  men?  Of  course  we  «.nnot.  We 
are  all  somewhat  In  the  same  predica- 
ment. 


There  is  nothing  we  carmot  ask  for. 
We  have  been  assured  that  we  will  get  it. 
But  there  Is  plenty  that  a  blue  ribbon 

committee,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  or 
any  other  committee  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  responslbiUty  for  malting  public. 

If  I  do  say  so,  and  this  is  my  own  per-. 
sonal  opinion,  our  mistakes  are  on  the 
side  of  making  too  much  public.  For 
that  reason,  histead  of  repeating  off  the 
cuff  ihinps  which  dLsturb  m^,  which  hap- 
pened in  these  hearings,  in  the  extension 
of  my  remarks  I  shall  put  the  questions 
and  the  answers  in  the  Record,  for  to 
me  they  are  wholly  inadequate. 

I  agree  that  we  need  to  thoroughly 
review  our  whole  situation.  We  need  to 
do  it  from  A  to  Izzard.  Involved  is  oiu- 
whole  foreign  policy,  the  United  Nations, 
and  all  the  rest. 

Tlrat  certainly  Ls  not  a  party  matter, 
because  I  know  that  the  leadership  of 
both  parties  has  been  Involved,  Though 
I  frequently  differed  with  them,  I  am 
sure  they  exercised  their  best  judgment, 
but  we  are  looking  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, foreign  aid  after  years  of  expe- 
rience. When  our  other  partners  are 
not  carrying  their  share  of  the  load  but 
are  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  our  imme- 
diate enemy. 

We  need  to  review  the  whole  shooting 
works,  if  I  may  use  those  words,  and  not 
just  tills  war,  though  it  Is  noticeable  that 
here  we  are  earring  99  percent  of  the 
burden. 

There  is  not  a  question  our  committee 
can  ask  to  which  they  are  not  entitled 
to  an  answer,  but  there  are  a  whole  lot 
of  answers  they  are  not  going  to  print 
because  of  national  security. 

Mr,  Chaii-man,  I  feel  pretty  much  like 
my  colleagues  do.  I  want  the  public  to 
know  and  the  membership  to  know  that 
all  of  us  are  sorely  disturbed.  In  the 
meantime  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do, 
that  is,  back  our  men  in  the  service; 
back  our  Government  and  try  to  differ 
with  them  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  situation,  if  we  can.  This  we  cer- 
tainly do  in  our  hearings  though  we  can- 
not always  print  the  answers. 

We  need  to  review  it  all.  The  coun- 
tries who.se  economic  prosperity  we  made 
are  turning  their  backs  on  us.  They  call 
for  our  gold  while  owing  us.  They  un- 
dersell our  manufacturers  and  our  farm- 
ers. In  foreign  aid  they  get  the  goods; 
we  add  to  our  money  with  resulting  in- 
flation. We  loaned  them  our  money  on 
a  long-term  basis.  Tliey  do  not  owe  us 
now.  but  demand  immediate  payment 
from  us, 

Mr  Chairman,  we  had  scone  $9  billion 
not  even  obligated  a  year  ago.  All  of 
that  money  would  be  subject  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Congress  to  be  reappro- 
priated,  or  to  be  simply  transferred  by 
the  Department. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  any  planninE: 
and  any  actions  that  may  have  been 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
been  for  reasons  other  than  that  funds 
wei"e  not  available,  because  they  have 
been  and  are  now   available. 

There  is  a  substantial  need  for  the  bill 
that  is  before  you,  not  because  the  money 
is  not  available  If  handled  through  chan- 
nels, but  this  represents  a  projection  of 


the  action  expected  to  be  taken  by  the 
Defense  Department  in  connection  with 
Vietnam  for  which  we  are  making  funds 
available  in  this  bill. 

Again,  it  Is  not  because  there  is  no 
money — it  is  because  tliese  projects,  the 
acquisition  of  materiel  and  other  actions. 
will  cost  money,  and  we  are  providing 
the  money  to  do  this  job  as  we  go  along. 

There  are  many  causes.  I  have  served 
on  this  committee  most  of  the  time  since 
1943,  or  at  least  one  segment  of  it,  and 
I  think  this  matter  of  going  Into  the 
cause,  while  It  Is  academic  in  some  re- 
spects, in  manj-  ways  would  be  well  in- 
sofar as  deciding  where  we  go  from  here. 
It  Is  my  personal  view,  and  may  I  say  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  differed 
with  me  then  and  they  differ  with  me 
now — but  if  I  were  to  look  for  the  cause 
for  our  situation,  I  would  go  back  to  the 
period  after  World-War  II  when  we  went 
around  the  world  telling  practically  every 
nation  which  would  listen,  "we  will  take 
care  of  you — we  have  the  atomic  bomb." 
We  made  those  commitments  in  many 
places  where,  subsequently,  it  has  be- 
come apparent  we  simply  cannot  carry 
out  such  promises,  especially  since  others 
now  have  the  atomic  bomb. 

Yes.  if  I  were  to  look  for  the  cause,  I 
would  remember  that  we  went  through  a 
period  when  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  thought  all  we  needed  was 
the  atomic  bomb.  To  a  great  decree  we 
quit  producing  conventiorial  weapons, 
and  we  reduced  our  efforts  for  mainte- 
nance of  our  defenses  to  Uie  point  where 
one  of  the  top  people  in  our  Air  Force 
said  wc  were  giving  Uttle  training  to  our 
flyers  in  dropping  ordinarj-  bombs,  be- 
cause we  had  been  lured  into  feeling  we 
could  drop  a  big  bomb  and  that  would  be 
it.  Unfortunately,  today  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  war.  and  we  are  using  conven- 
tional weapons. 

If  I  were  to  look  further  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility. I  would  see  that  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  have  followed  a  common 
foreign  policy  through  the  years  right  up 
until  this  moment. 

If  I  looked  at  Cuba,  I  would  realize 
tliere  is  enough  fault  to  be  found,  looking 
backward,  to  include  both  parties  and 
their  leaders. 

If  I  looked  at  many  other  areas,  I 
would  see  somewhat  the  same  situation. 

A    STALEMATE    IS    NO    VICTOBT 

But  what  we  have  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  more  serious  than  that  The 
question  is.  Where  are  we  and  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  Here  we  are 
half  way  around  the  world,  with  a  10,000- 
mile  .supply  line  and  engaged  in  battle 
in  an  area  where  human  life  means  very 
little  to  the  enemy,  and  where  they  can 
carry  sufficient  supplies  for  guerrilla  war- 
fare on  their  backs.  We  are  engaged  in 
a  deadly  conflict  at  the  end  of  a  10,000- 
mile  supply  line.  Both  parties  have  fol- 
lowed policies  which  have  ended  in  this 
situation,  though  I  am  sure  no  one  In- 
tended it. 

We  find— and  the  record  will  support 
this— that  Haiphong  Harbor  In  North 
Vietnam  Is  an  oi>en  harbor.  Through 
Haiphong  Harbor  80  percent  of  the  sup- 
plies being  used  by  our  enemy  in  South 
Vietnam  are  passing  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  slveral  small  countries,  along 
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with  Communist  nations  our  so-called 
friends  are  continuing  to  ship  to  our 
enemies  through  Haiphong  Harbor 

Yes  if  we  carry  the  matter  a  little  bit 
further,  on  the  question  o^  *i""i"8  the 
war  I  agree  we  must  win;  but  we  must 
decide  what  u  us  to  win.  What  does  to 
win  mean  to  us? 

To  me  it  cannot  be  a  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo.  Here  is  a  little  100th- 
rated  power.  North  Vietnam,  pulling  he 
blK^est  power  in  the  world  around  by  the 
nose  day  after  day.  It  leads  me.  as  an 
individual,  to  feel  that  the  Vietcong  may 
be  winning  as  long  as  they  can  maintain 
the  status  quo  and  actually  feel  that  they 
are  This  we  must  stop  and  the  first 
start  to  me.  appears  to  be  to  stop  the  in- 
flow of  materiel  to  our  enemy. 

Wc  will  supply  this  money.  We  arnue 
about  financial  budgets.  We  want  to 
keep  waste  down.  We  want  to  be  econ- 
omy minded  in  handling  appropriations. 
But  in  World  War  II  I  well  remember 
that  when  our  materiel  was  sent  to  for- 
ward theaters,  it  was  marked  off  then 
and  there.  That  is  not  the  major  prob- 
lem that  we  have.  We  are  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  the.sc  funds  will  be  spent. 

We  are  in  an  engagement  at  the  end 
of  a  10  000-mile  supply  line,  with  our 
troops  slugging  it  out.  fighting  in  sw^amps. 
attacked  by  mo.squitoes  and  suffering 
from  malaria,  fighting  under  the  most 
trying  conditions  where  it  seems  we  do 
not  know  who  our  friends  are.  but  where 
our  leaders  feel  we  must  remain  to  show 
that  we  will  be  in  southeast  Asia. 

Speaking  for  myself  alone,  if  we  are 
to  keep  our  young  men  there— and  our 
leaders  and  our  country  feel  not  only  a 
commitment  but  a  present  necessity  to 
keep  our  forces  there — we  owe  it  to  them 
to  do  those  things  that  would  cut  off  the 
supply  line  of  their  enemy,  a  supply  hne 
that  to  a  great  degreels  fed  by  folks  who 
are  supposed  to  be  our  friends. 

FORICIGN    POUICT    DETERIORATES 

I  repeat  the  record  will  show  that  the 
only  countries  which  have  cut  oCf  ship- 
ping to  North  Vietnam  are  a  relatively 
few   minor  ones.     We  are  not  stopping 
that  shipping    because   we   think    these 
other   countries   might   not   give   us   the 
support  we  want  in  NATO  or  so  I  sur- 
mise.     But    look    what    has    happened, 
already  France  has  virtually  announced 
her    withdrawal    from    NATO.      If    you 
want  to  second-guess  our  policy  In  the 
last   number   of   years,   look   at   Africa. 
The  men  who  had  some  know-how  and 
brains  to  govern  were  forced  out  by  us. 
It  has  drifted  back  to  where  the  men 
with  strength  to  run  these  little  coun- 
tries, the  men  we  shoved  out.  have  had 
to  be  returned  for  such  order  as  they  can 
effect. 

We  started  on  our  present  course  a  long 
time  ago.  If  we  look  In  every  direction 
we  can  see  the  mortar  cracking.  We  can 
see  the  high  hopes  of  many  of  our  people 
running  out.  We  can  see  member  na- 
tions failing  to  put  up  their  share  In  the 
United  Nations. 

But  all  that  Is  beside  the  point.  We 
have  young  men  fighting  in  a  war  that  is 
as  much  a  war  to  them  as  World  War  II, 
and  we  are  here  wondering  whether  we 
should  do  anything  to  cut  off  the  sup- 
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plies  of  the  opposition,  supplies  which 
are  being  transported  by  people  sup- 
posedly on  our  side.  To  me  the  answer 
is.  we  must.  ^     ♦„ 

My  friends,  there  is  only  one  side  to 
this  appropriation  bill.  As  I  have  said 
the  Defen.se  Department  has  money  that 
could  have  been  used.  They  have  money 
that  they  could  now  use.  But  we  are 
financing  the  projection  of  contracts  to 
supply  material  that  .t  is  apparent  they 
are  going  to  need. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  things  we 
might  sav.  If  we  need  a  base  m  south- 
east Asia,  might  not  we  have  the  courage 
to  say  so  and  supply  a  ba.se  as  against 
^avlng  that  we  are  trying  to  let  people 
follow  the  path  of  their  own  determina- 
tion, with  all  the  mixed-up  information 
that  we  can  get  on  that  subject? 

I  wish  to  say  again  that  I  am  for  this 
country,  and  I  know  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  are.  too.  I  do  feel  an  obliga- 
tion, having  questioned  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  various  others,  and  I 
shall  put  those  questions  and  answers, 
where  they  exist,  m  the  Record,  to  ques- 
tion present  actions  or  lack  of  deter- 
mination to  put  up. 

I  feel  we  have  an  obligation  to  ques- 
tion a  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  as 
tlie  result  of  a  foreign  policy  participated 
in  by  both  parties.     As  we  do  that,  we 
do  not  have  to  be  hawks  or  doves.     We 
are  in  a  quagmire,  and  we  need  to  get 
out  of  it.     It  Is  not  for  me  to  say  or  for 
vou  to  say.  but  it  is  for  all  of  us  to  insist 
that  we  take  appropriate  action,  as  long 
as  we  are  in   it,  to  back  the  men  who 
are   there,   to  determine  what   we  must 
have  for  them  and  take  action  to  sec  that 
an  untenable  situation  does  not  siniply 
go  on  and  on.  with  resultint  loss  of  1  fe. 
If  our   friends  in   other   parts  of   the 
world  will  not  stand  by  us.  it  is  better  to 
find  out  such  fact.     To  support  my  v_iew^s. 
I  believe  questions  and  answers  of  the 
Secretary,  pages  51  through  91  of  the 
hearings    on    the    supplemental    bill    in 
March,  would  be  of  interest  to  you.     I 
read  them  here : 

ADEQIIACT    or    MILrTARY     rfNDINC 

Mr  WHrrrEN  Mr.  SecreUiry.  we  aU  are 
uuerested  In  the  overall  aspects  of  this  mat- 
u-r.  but  there  are  two  or  three  things  I  thinK 
miKht  well  appear  in  the  record. 

I  know  last  year  when  you  were  before  us 
and  afterward  there  was  quite  a  difference  of 
opinion  and  a  difference  In  statements  as  to 
whether  the  reduction  In  the  military  funds 
for  the  Defense  Department  would  result  In 
perhaps  some  injury  to  our  defense  capabiU- 

'■'^The  committee,  In  view  of  that,  provided 
or  stated  In  its  report  and  I  read  from  last 
years  report  on  page  9:  w„^„ 

■Appropriations  to  finance  any  such  Items 
of  urgent  need  continue  available  from  prior 
years  In  staggering  totals.  For  example  the 
budget  in  January  1965  indicated  $30,529,- 
379  000  total  unexpended  carryover  into  fis- 
cal 1966.  of  which  a  total  of  »9 .624,627,000 
would  be  unobligated." 

I  am  certain  this  committee  will  back  your 
request  here.  I  am  not  saying  It  critically 
in  the  least. 

I  think  it  Is  well  you  are  here.  The  point 
I  make  here  is  that  the  military  effort  has 
not  sulTered  from  the  lack  of  available  funds 
If  you  had  seen  fit  to  request  the  use  of  these 
funds  td  meet  your  need  problem  up  to  thla 
point.  ..     . 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  fully  support  that 
concluBlon,  Mr.  Whltten. 


Mr  Whitten.  You  were  before  us  last  year 
in  connection  with  the  regular  defense  bill 
and  again  on  several  supplemental.s.  and  De- 
fen.se  Department  witne.sses  have  been  before 
us  numerous  times  when  we  have  approved 
a  reprograming  request.  If  you  had  fore- 
seen the  need  of  the  money  you  are  asking 
for  now.  you  would  have  asked  for  it,  would 

you  not?  ,     ^    ^   ^  ^     .V. 

.secretary  McNamara.  Yes.     I  stated  to  the 
committee   in   Aiigust    that  we   foresaw   the 
need  for  additional  funds  but  for  a  number 
of    reasons   were    not    requesting    them:    (1) 
we    could    not    predict    our    need.s    with   cer- 
tainty   (2)  we  knew  that  It  would  be  po.ssible 
to  return  In  January  with  a  better  estimate 
of  tho'-e  need.s,  and  t3)  we  felt  that  the  fiincl.s 
which  would  be  available  to  us  in  the  original 
^fl.scal     year     1966     budget    and     the     August 
amendment  would  carry  us  through  the  early 
part  of  this  calendar  year.  ^  ,  .^ 

Mr  WHrrrEN.  The  point  I  make  l.s  that  the 
defense  effort  has  not  suffered  from  lack  of 
funds  either  on  your  part  or  on  the  part  of 
CongresK.  ...  ..^  » 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  fully  support  that 

conclusion. 


EFFECTS      or      BOMBING      ON      NORTH       VIETNAM 

Mr  Whittfn  Now  carrying  It  one  step 
further  General  Wheeler.  I  am  trying  to 
m.^ke  Clear  in  mv  mind,  as  I  understood  you 
in  enumeruling  the  targets  in  North  Vlft- 
n.im  that  in  effect  vou  indicat<»d  that  insofar 
as  the  present  military  effort  is  concerned, 
where  we  are  having  this  guerrilla  type  war- 
fare thev  were  what  might  be  termed  sec- 
ondary targets,  in  that  none  of  them  are 
sufficiently  vital  as  to  cripple  the  Vietcong 
in  their  efforts  against  South  Vietnam,  is 
that  correct? 

General  Wheeier.  That  is  e.-^sentially  cor- 
rect Mr  Whittfn.  I  pointed  out  the  other 
day  when  I  ran  over  the  entire  target  sys- 
tem--! believe  In  response  to  a  question  from 
Mr  SIKE.S— that  when  we  talk  of  indu.stria! 
targets  in  North  Vietnam,  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about   something   that   essentially  doe.s 

not  exist.  ,      _     .. 

Even  so  at  the  levels  of  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  with  the  number  of  Vietcong 
and    PAVN    troops    that   must   be   .sxipponed. 
we  cannot  completely  cut  off  the  Introduc- 
tion  of   supplies      We   can   hurt   them.     We 
can  make  it  cost  them  more      We  cannot  cut 
off  the  flow  of  supplies  completely 

Mr     WHrrrEN.  As    I    understo<xl    It    either 
vou  or  the  Secretary  said,   that   while  there 
are  some  changes  as  a  result  of  the  lul    in 
bombing,  really  it  was  not  as  significant  as 
we  might  think      That,  notwithstanding  our 
bombing,  due  to  the  fact  it  is  guerrilla  w;ir- 
fare  they  could  supply  the  troops  they  h.id 
even  by  human  beings  on  trails.     As  long  a-s 
that  was  true  the  bombing  was  not— in  line 
with  what  you  Just  said— sufficient  to  strangle 
their  supply  system.     In  other  words    their 
capability    of    supplying   so    far    exceeds   th^ 
actual   need   for   the  present   operation  th.u 
they  would  probably  have  that  much  it  »e 
had  kept  up  bombing.    Am  I  recalling  It  .ap- 
proximately correct? 

General  Whki-er.  I  think  Mr.  McNamara 
said  the  greater  part  of  the  statement  you 
made,  Mr.  WHrrrEN. 

Mr.  WHn-riN.  I  am  asking  this  to  clarify  it 
if  my  recollection  Is  not  correct. 
General  Wheeler.   (Off  the  record  ) 
Mr.  WHrrrEN.  Is  the  chief  value  of  bomb- 
ing to  prevent  an  enlargement  of  the  viet 
cong  operation  as  of  now? 

General  Whkeler.   ( Off  the  record  ) 
Mr   WHrmiN.  I  am  not  trying  to  play  on 
words  but  if  I  could  reduce  it  to  thl»------i 

is  very  Important  to  keep  them  from  supply 
Ing  a  much  larger  force  ^,^«nt 

General  Wheei-m.  That  Is  my  Judgment, 

Mr.  WHITTEN. 

ABIUTT    to    protect   I.OCA1.    POPULATIONS 

Mr.  WHiTTTtN    On  Wednesday.  I  «^"«';fj, 
was  stated  that  we  had  received  some  benent 


fron^  the  bombing  in  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese had  become  convinced  that  they 
were  not  safe. 

In  other  words,  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  could  not  protect  them  from  air 
attacks.  At  that  time,  I  could  not  help  but 
have  the  thought  that  the  South  Vietnamese, 
by  this  time,  should  be  equally  convinced 
that  we  cannot  protect  them. 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post — and  I  am 
quoting  the  testimony  as  1  remember  it  over 
a  series  of  years — carried  a  story  by  Jack 
Folsle  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times — and  I  would 
have  to  say  that  this  story  reflects  the  im- 
pression I  have  gotten  from  witneFses  on 
your  side  of  the  table,  and  I  read  It  here: 

■Saigon.  January  26. — A  l.'  S.  .spokesman 
today  described  the  terrorism  and  sabotage 
that  goes  on  In  South  Vietnam  every  night. 
He  emphasized  the  havoc  the  VC  inflict  on 
inncKent  villagers  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
pro-Government.  But  in  most  areas  the  vil- 
lagers would  stay  neutral  If  they  could.  The 
spokesman  also  wanted  to  show  wliat  dam- 
age has  been  done  by  the  Vietcong  to  com- 
munications that  keep  the  Government -held 
areas  In  touch  with  one  another 

"The  spokesman  in  doing  this  also  revealed 
the  Vietnamese-American  Inability,  despite 
the  substantial  U.S.  buildup  that  began  10 
in 'hths  ago,  to  Improve  the  situation  In  the 
cnuntryslde  for  the  uncommitted  peasant. 
Reading  from  a  summary  of  reports  by 
American  field  representatives,  the  spokes- 
man estimated  that  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  entire  Vietnam  riUlroad  system 
Ls  operative  because  of  guerrilla  cuts  In  the 
line.  If  true,  this  Is  worse  than  the  previous 
1  .w  point  of  last  July,  when  it  was  offlclaUy 
rfp^>rted  only  30  percent  was  so  protected." 

Is  that  approximately  correct? 

General  Wheeler  Mr.  Whittin.  that  arti- 
cle is  a  series  of  generalized  statements 
drawn  from  ( off  the  record ) . 

Mr.  Whitten.  General,  that  is  all  right. 
1  do  not  mean  to  appear  to  be  abrupt  We 
luive  been  briefed  at  the  White  House.  We 
ha\e  been  on  this  committee  listening  and 
we  have  had  details.  I  have  yet  to  hear 
witnesses  say  that  there  Is  any  place  where 
piyiple  are  perfectly  safe.  It  may  be  that  you 
lire  willing  to  so  state.  I  am  asking  these 
questions  after  listening  to  a  lot  of  people 
and  I  have  yet  to  hear  anyone  say  that  there 
is  iuiy  place  there  where  we  are  safe  from  the 
EvierriUa  warfare  or  from  bombs  or  anything 
else      Axe  you  wllUng  to  say  it? 

General  Wheelex.  I  am  not  saying  that. 
sir. 

But  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  this  article 
is  an  overstatement,  a  generalization  of 
things  that  can  happen  anywhere,  the  same 
thi.ig  that  can  happen  In  Washington,  D.C. 
When  you  go  out  here  at  night  to  get  Into 
your  car.  you  can  get  mugged.  But  generally 
speiLklng.  Washington,  I  believe,  is  a  rea- 
suri.ibly  safe  area. 

Mr.  Whttten.  Lots  of  folks  In  my  area 
kind  of  draw  an  analogy  between  Washing- 
ton and  Vietnam  though  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  at  your  drawing  the  same  one. 

TJS«    or    HUMAN    TRANSPORT 

There  Is  no  need  of  pursuing  that  further, 
I  w:is  trying  to  get  this  quite  clear.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  supply  line 
which  we  were  talking  about  to  the  north 
is  something  like  a  thousand  miles  long. 

Of  cour.se,  one  man  could  not  carry  50 
pounds  a  thousand  miles.  How  many  points 
of  exchange  would  there  be  If  the  supply 
lines  are  so  much  as  a  thousand  miles  long, 
or  do  we  know? 

General  Whkeloi.  We  have  a  feel  of  it. 
let  me  say  that. 

(Discussloa  off  the  record  j 

COVERNMEKT   DESntED    BT    PEOPLE    OT    VIITNAM 

Mr.  Whtttek.  Carrying  that  one  step  fur- 
ther, now,  I  keep  bearing  that  our  purpose 
In   Vietnam    Is    to    allow — and    I    believe    I 


quote  correctly — allow  people  to  seek  their 
own  destiny.  The  testimony  uncontroverted 
Insofar  as  X  recall  Is  that  Vietnam  has  a  scries 

of   villages .     We  have  been   told   that 

the  people  In  a  village  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing, usually,  except  their  village  and  the 
one  next  to  them  and  do  not  care.  They 
never  have  subjected  themselves  to  a  cen- 
tral government,  do  not  know  what  It  Is,  and 
do  not  want  one. 

Now,  when  we  Insist  that  they  subject 
themselves  to  a  central  government,  how  can 
you  say  that  Is  permitting  people  to  seek 
their  own  destiny? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Mr.  Whttten,  a  very 
substantial  percentage  of  tlie  people  do  not 
live  in  villages.  I  would  gue.ss  that  at  least 
15  percent  live  In  large  metropolitan  areas, 
perhaps  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  will  limit  my  question  to 
the  other  85  percent. 

Secretary  McNamara  I  would  say  at  least 
15  percent.     It  may  well  be  more. 

Sacoud.  I  do  not  think  it  accurately  reflects 
the  situation  In  Vietnam  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple, generally,  do  not  know  of  anything  other 
than  the  affairs  of  their  own  village  plus  the 
affairs  of  the  adjacent  village. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  may  have  oversimplified 
my  words. 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  am  sure  that  Is  not 
the  situation  there. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  do  not  want  to  change  the 
meaiung  of  witnesses  who  are  supposed  to 
be  equally  well  informed. 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  do  not  know  which 
witnesses  you  are  speaking  of.  but  I  would 
be  happy  to  review  their  testimony.  Based 
on  my  own  knowledge  of  the  situation  that 
Is  not  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  breadth 
of  concern  and  awareness  of  the  people  m  tJie 
couulryslde.  I  have  visited  Uterally  hun- 
dreds of  villages  there,  and  I  can  testify  from 
personal  experience  that  some  of  the  people 
In  the  villages,  at  le.tst  those  that  I  have 
talked  to,  are  Informed  of  and  aware  of  af- 
fciirs  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  villages. 
In  particular,  they  are  aware  of  the  kind  of 
an  environment  In  which  they  would  live 
were  North  Vietnam  to  come  to  dominate 
their  area,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  live  in 
that  kind  of  environment.  We  have  other 
evidence  to  support  that  conclusion,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  the  movement  of  people 
out  of  these  villages  when  the  Vietcong  come 
Into  the  area. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees who  have  left  Vletcoug-controlled  areas 
because  they  do  not  wish  to  live  under  that 
kind  of  control. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  think  It  well  to  say  right 
here  that  the  specific  witness  I  was  quoting 
was . 

I  want  to  say  again  I  am  speaking  from 
recollection.  I  would  not  want  to  tie  pre- 
ceding witnesses  to  the  Impression  or  the 
understanding  I  have,  but  that  is  where  my 
understanding  came  from.  I  also  would  like 
to  say  to  you,  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  I 
doubt  that  you  saw  too  many  villages  In 
person. 

Secretary  McNamara  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  seen  a  large  number  of  villagers.  I 
visited  Vietnam  six  times  In  the  last  5  years, 
and  I  have  visited  the  countryside  widely.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  Vietnamese 
affairs,  but  I  do  say  that  based  on  my  per- 
Eon.-il  knowledge  It  would  not  be  correct  to 
state  that  the  typical  villager's  knowledge 
of  his  national  government  or  its  programs  is 
negUglble  or  that  his  knowledge  is  limited 
to  the  affairs  of  his  own  and  nearby  villages. 

ADEQt7ACT   OP  BOMB  INVENTORIES 

Mr.  WHrrrEN.  I  probably  should  have 
prefaced  what  I  said  by  saying  that  I  Just 
want  to  understand  this. 

I  am  trying  to  find  out  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  going,  and  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are.  too.  I  have  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy for  you  folks  because  it  Is  your  prime 
Job.    Is  there  any  credence  to  the  claim  that 


we  stopped  this  bombing  because  we  were 
short  of  bombs? 

Secretary  McNamara  Absolutely  none.  I 
win  give  you  the  bomb  inventories. 

(The  Information  requested  Is  classified 
and  was  furnished  to  the  committee.) 

SUPPLY    SHORTAGES 

Mr.  WHrrrEN    Or  other  supplies? 

Secretary  McNamara    Absolutely  none. 

General  Wheeler.  Muy  1  add  something 
to  that? 

Mr.  WHrrrEN.  I  asked  the  question  so  you 
can  get  the  answer  in  the  record. 

Secretary   McNamara.  I   appreciate   that. 

General  Wheeler  I  would  like  to  make 
a  comment,  if  I  might,  because  1  think  it  is 
I>ertinent. 

I  spent  5  days  during  the  Christmas  sea- 
son visiting  Vietnam.  I  visited  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  units  both  In  Vietnam 
and  in  Thailand,  and  I  also  visited  one  cl  the 
carriers,  staying  overnight. 

I  asked  every  responsible  commander  that 
I  saw — ar.d  I  saw  a  great  many  of  them 
driwn  to  battalion  level — :f  their  operations 
had  been  hampered  by  shortages  or  defi- 
ciencies in  consumables  I  am  talking  about 
.ammunition.  POL.  et  cetera.  The  an.swer 
invariably  was  no,  that  they  h.id  been  able 
to  carry  out  their  combat  operations. 

Secretary  McNamara  May  I  make  a  fur- 
ther comment,  Mr  Whittek.  in  order  to 
throw   light  on   this   subject?     I    issued   an 

order  to  the  commanders  So  every 

bomb  that  we  would  have  consumed  had  we 
continued  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  has  been 
consumed.  It  Is  our  estimate  or  It  was 
our  plan,  I  should  say,  that  during  the 
month  of  January  we  would  drop  150,000 
bombs  . 

That  pl.-vn  was  not  limited  in  the  slightest 
degree  by   bomb  shortages. 

Mr.  SiKF£.  May  I  ai.k  one  very  brief  ques- 
tion? I  asked  the  same  question  of  many 
field  commanders  and  in  each  Instance  I  was 
told  that  there  was  no  es.seiitlal  operation 
that  had  been  prevented  or  hindered  by  lack 
of  supplies 

It  was  Et.-ited.  however,  that  the  level  of 
supplies  in  some  areas  or  In  some  fields  was 
dropping  significantly  because  of  the  heavy 
consumption  of  supplies  and  the  difflctUty  of 
resupplylng. 

Has  that  situation  been  reversed? 

General  V^'keeler  I  would  not  say  it  Is 
reversed  yet.  Mr  Sikes.  1  know  thai  with 
the  improvements  that  we  have  obtjtlned 
over  the  last  couple  of  months  in  unloading 
and  In  port  clearance  and  so  on.  the  situa- 
tion is  being  corrected  and  we  should  get  up 
to  a  very  satisfactory  operational  level  of 
backup  in  the  very  near  future  In  fact. 
I  am  thinking  In  terms  now  a*  March  for 
some  Items  and  probably  June  for  others. 

MIUTART    EA.se    CLOSINGS 

Mr.  Whittzn.  We  have  been  going  to  great 
limits  to  let  the  world  know  that  if  the  Viet- 
cong do  not  make  peace  we  are  prepared  to 
go  all  out  for  wlxatever  Is  required  to  get 
them  to  the  peace  table.  I  listened  to  Secre- 
tary Rusk  Sunday  afternoon.  I  have  list- 
ened here.  Since  it  is  very  apparent  that  we 
are  putting  on  a  show  of  force  and  a  threat 
of  force  and  a  willingness  to  use  it,  is  there 
any  concern  that  when  you  announced  a  cut- 
back of  military  bases,  that  it  had  any  bad 
effect  upon  our  image  in  the  world? 

At  that  time  there  were  many  people,  in- 
cluding me,  who,  whatever  the  merits  and 
however  it  might  have  been  done,  wondered 
if  to  announce  this  curtailment  to  the  world 
would  indicate  that  we  were  weakening. 

Did  you  see  any  sign  of  that  result '' 

Secretary  McNamara.  Mr.  Whitten.  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  of  such  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  any  foreign  power  or  In  the  foreign  press. 

Mr  WHn-TEN.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  you  off 
but  let  me  ask  you  one  thing  that  you  might 
reply  to.     Is  that  possibly  one  of  the  reason* 
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that  they  have  refused  to  take  advantage  of 
ovir  UiU  in  bombing  and  come  to  the  peace 
table.     Could  that  be  one  of  the  reasons? 

secretary  McNamara.  No  sir.  It  could  not 
be  one  of  the  reasons.  f,„,^^■) 

Mr    WurrrEN.  Why  do  you  say  It  so  flatly. 

secretary  McNamara  Because  we  do  have 
indications  of  the  kinds  of  information  get- 
ting through  to  them  and  the  kind  of  Infor- 
maiion  that  influences  their  actions.  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  th.it  the  elimination  of  sur- 
plus and  obsolete  military  bases-^at  a  lime 
When  we  are  rapidly  expanding  «";,  ''"'^f.f 
by  announcing  a  supplemental  of  »12  3  bll- 
Uon  to  the  existing  budget-has.  in  any  way 
influenced  them.  ^   ,       ,.    .hot 

Mr  Whitten.  Couldn't  they  take  It  that 
we    are    now    waking    up    and    rectifying    a 

mistake'' 

secretary  McNamara.  Are  you  speaking 
about  the  bii.se  reduction  program  as  recti: y- 
Ing  a  mistake'^ 

Mr  WurrrEN  And  planes,  et  cetera. 
Secretary  McNamara  I  do  not  see  how  It 
would  be  poEstble  for  them  to  interpret  clos- 
ing obsolete  bases  as  rectifying  a  mistake. 
In  any  event.  I  can  tell  you.  Mr.  Whitten. 
that  no  expert  that  I  have  talked  to  has  ever 
even  raised  this  point  much  less  put  any 
weight  on  it.  AS  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had  one 
brought  over  here  from  London  ]u.st  last 
week  to  discuss  with  me  the  reaction  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

PREVIOUS    JUDGMENTS    ON    VIETNAM 

Mr  Whitten  Let  me  ask  two  or  inree 
questions  and  then  I  shall  pass  the  ^^^^^-f 
on  Mr  Chairman.  U^st  spring  we  sa*  no 
need  for  this  supplemental  I  have  In  front 
of  me  your  prior  statements.  Mr.  Secretary 
I  would  not  want  to  read  them  to  YO"^  J 
would  not  want  mine  read  to  me.  I  Know 
thev  were  sincere  and  honest  and  based  on 
the  best  information  you  had.  This  has  not 
worked  out  like  you  folks  hoped  It  would 
and  we  had  hoped  it  would  Where  have  we 
miscalctilated    m  your  opinion?  ,„  .,„^, 

secretary  McNamara.  There  Is  an  Indirect 
reference  and  I  know  you  were  very  gentle 
even  in  the  Indirect  reference.  With  respect 
to  mv  pnor  statements 

Mr  WHrrTEN.  l.et  me  say  this,  that  this 
committee  has  backed  your  Judgment  so  we 
are  in  It.  too.  I  am  Just  asking  now  with 
hindsight,  where  can  you  point  your  nnger 
and  figure  that  we  miscalculated  as  a  group. 

"""secretaVrMcNAMARA  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  the  reference  to  prior  statements 
and  in  anticipation  of  such  a  reference.  I 
went  through  my  prior  statement*  a  few 
weeks  ago.  and  I  have  extracted  all  the  per- 
tinent parts  relating wh^re 

Mr  WnrrrEN.  That  is  "all  right.  Where 
would  vou  say  we  miscalculated?  That  is 
my  question.    Don't  get  away  from  my  ques- 

^"secreUiry  McNamara.  I  will  come  to  the 
question.  But  the  question  carries  an  Im- 
Dlied  reference  to  prior  statements.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Therefore.  I  would  ask  the  per- 
mission of  the  committee  to  Introduce  into 
the  record  my  previous  statements  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  There  are  59  of  them. 
Mr  Whitten  1  have  no  objection  to  that 
Mr  Mahon.  Yes.  They  will  be  Included  at 
this  point.  , 

(Note.— This   Information   appears   in   vol. 
I  pp  57  to  87  of  the  hearings  1 
'  Mr   WHrrTEN    I  am  making  no  condemna- 
tion for  prior  opinion. 

Secretary  McNamara  I  understand.  I  ap- 
preciate that  your  reference  wa«  gentle.  Mn 
Chairman,  the  question  was.  Where  was  It 
that  we  miscalculated? 

Mr  Whitten  In  your  opinion. 
Secretary  McNamara  I  do  not  know  If  you 
Should  call  U  a  miscalculation.  I  think  It  Is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  continued  to  Increase  their  support  of 
the  Vletcong  despite  the  increase  in  our  effort 
and   that  of  the  South  Vietnamese.     I  say 


that  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  was 
a  miscalculation.     If   you   6°,  through   these 
statements  that  I  have  Just  Inserted  In  the 
record,  or  the  statements  of  President  Ken- 
nedy or  those  of  President  Johnson,  you  wi  1 
nnd  that  they  repeatedly  refer  to  this  pcnnt^ 
namely,  that  the  response  required  fom  us 
will  depend  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the 
action   Uiken  by  the  aggressor.  In  this  case 
the    North    Vietnamese.     We   simply    cannot 
predict  their  actions  accurately.     We  cannot^ 
therefore,   predict   the  amount  of  force   that 
we    will    have   to   bring    to   bear   ">    ""'"    \'' 
achieve    our    political    objective.      What    h.is 
happened  is  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
continually    increased     the    amount    of    re- 
sources   men.   and   material   that   they   have 
been  willing   to  devote  to  their  objective  of 
subverting  and  destroying  the  political  Insti- 
tutions of  south  Vietnam.     Whether  or  not 
V„u  describe  the  evolution  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam    as   a   miscalculation,   I   think   Is   a 
question  of  semantics. 

Mr  Whitten.  It  has  not  turned  out  like  we 
thought  It  would.  That  IS  a  homely  way  of 
pt.tting  it.  but  It  has  not  turned  out  like 
we  thought  it  would.  Where  were  we  w^ro"g 
in  our  thinking?  That  Is  bringing  it  down 
to  a  level  where  we  all  can  understand  It 

secretary  McNamara.  I  think  It  was  ho,M-d 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  by  their  ow-n 
etforts  could  contain  the  insurgency  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  has  initiated  inside  South 
Vietnam  Later,  when  it  became  very  clear 
thev  couldn't,  it  became  necessary  for  us  to 
supply  advisers  and  substantial  amounts  of 
equipment  to  Improve  their  capability  for 
containing  the  Insurgency  Even  '■.'^h  this 
assistance  they  couldn't  contain  the  \  let- 
cong  because  the  NortJi  Vietnamese  were 
continuing  to  expand  their  program  of  send- 
ing men  and  material  Into  the  south. 

Mr.  WHm-EN  Let  me  ask  one  other 
question 

(Off  the  record  1  ^     ^  w^ 
Secretary  McNamara    Let  me  go  back   be- 
cause I  did  not   finish ' 

Mr.      WHITTEN    What      Is      the     plan      for 

winning''  .     , 

Secretiiry  McNamara.  Let  me  go  back  to 
the  previous  question  because  I  did  not  finish 
mv  statement  with  reepect  to  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  during  the  past  several 
years  which  in  turn,  affected  the  amount  of 
effort   that    we   have   had   to   put    into   the 

^^M?.^' WHITTEN.  Don't     let     us     forget     my 

''''l^cretar^  McNamara    I  won't.     I  want   to 
answer  one  question  at  a  tlm«.  however. 

I  think  that  one  event  that  sigJilficantly 
influenced  the  course  of  the  conflict  was  the 
overthrow  of  Diem  which  was  the  res"!^  °^ 
many  forces,  most  of  them  not  within  our 
control.  But  the  Diem  overthrow,  a-s  mtich 
as  anything  else.  alTected  the  course  of  the 
conflict  in  the  following  year  or  two. 

ThL  f^Uyr.  plus  the  continuing  Increase 
m  the  amount  of  effort  that  North  Vietnam 
applied  U)  their  objective  caused  a  continu- 
ing increase  in  the  amount  of  force  which  we 
have  had  to  apply  in  South  Vietnam^ 

Now  your  second  question,  How  do  we  hope 

t<:>   win?  ,        .„  _,,„, 

Mr  whitten.  How  do  we  plan  to  wln^ 
Secretary   McNamara.  I  am   answering  the 

question  as  It  was  phrased. 

PLAN  rOR  winning  THE  WAR 

Mr    whitten.  Let  me  change  my  ques- 
tion. What  18  our  plan  to  win? 

Secretary  McNamara.  All  right,  whi^t  is 
oi^plan  to  Win?  We  plan  with  the  help  of 
the  south  Vietnamese  to  '^PP'V^^^""^'!"^ 
force  against  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  military  unlt^  in  the  south  to 
prove  to  them  that  they  cannot  win  in  the 
^uth.  While  doing  so  we  have  app  1«1 
bombing  to  the  north  to  Increase  the  cost  of 
t^^r  o^ratlons  In  the  south  and  to  reduce 
their  capability  for  expanding  their  opera- 
tions in  the  south. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Have  we  not  already  tried 
that  and  failed.  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No.  Vfe  have  not 
failed,   we   have   not  lost. 


ECONOMIC  cost  OF  THE  WAR 

Mr     WHITTEN    We    have    not   lost,   but  we 
certainly  have  n..t  won.     I  think  you  are  do- 
ing as  well  as  you  can  with  what  you  have 
to  do  in  the  situation  we  are  In.  .so  I  am  not 
being   critical— I    have  yet   to    find   anybody 
who  has  a  plan  to  win.     We  cannot  do  it  by 
bomtamfi  these  targets  in  North  Vietnam.     I 
do  not  know  what  the  relative  cost  of  the  war 
ner  day   in   money   Is  to   us  as   compared   to 
them      I  do  know   their  standard  of  livinK 
Thev  carry  supplies  on  their  backs.     Human 
beings  are  almost  unlimited  In  that  area  of 
the  world     I  know  it  Ls  way  around  the  wor.d 
from  us.    Let  me  interrupt  to  ask.  Have  you 
any  comparative  dollar  cost? 
Secretary  McNamara    No. 
Mr     WHITTEN    You   do   not    figure   war   in 
monev.  but  I  am  talking  about  the  drain  on 
your  ^onomv     Could  you  give  us  any  kind  of 
comparis<,n   as   to   the   relative   P^^  ^aV  ^ost 
U,  the  United  States  as  compared  with  them? 
Secretary  McNamara.  There  is  no  possible_ 
means  of  developing  that  financially. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  It  would  be  tremendously 
creater.  would  It  not? 

secretary  McNamara.  The  cost  in  economic 
terms  is  far  greater  to  them  than  it  Is  to  iis 
one  simple  Indication  is  that  the  inlclli- 
gence    estimators    conclude    that    they    h.ive 

diverted    from    thousand    me.i    In.iii 

other  pursuits  to  rebuild  the  roads  and  the 
bridges  which  our  bombing  has  destroyed 
And  that  particular  diversion  of  the  worK 
force  is  but  a  minor  part  of  their  cost  of 
carrying  on  their  operations  against  the 
south,  out  of  a  society  that  has  a  towl 
adult  male  population  of  perhaps  4  or  5 
million,  that  Is  a  tremendous  drain  for  just 
one  part  of  their  war  activity.  So  there  is 
no  question  but  what  the  relative  economic 
cost  to  them  Is  far  greater  than  it  Is  to  u.s 

plan    rOB     WINNING    THE    WAR 

General  Wheeler.  May  I  answer  your 
question  about  what  is  our  plan?  "iou  s.ua 
vou  do  not  know  of  a  plan 

Mr   WHITTEN.  1  would  be  glad  to  have  >ou 

"^General  Wheei-er.  Before  I  do,  though  1 
would  like  to  put  in  one  remark  that  i. 
perhaps  not  completely  germane  to  this 
(Off  the  record  I  . 

Mr     WHITTEN    The    closing    of    bases    and 
cutting  back  of  the  military. 
General  Wheeler.  No.  sir. 
That  is  my  point.     Now  let  m^  g"  U.  ihe 
other  one  If  I  might.     We  have  '^^tuallj  had 
in    South    Vietnam   substantial    ""^b"^  ° 
U.S.  and  free  world  combat  forces  f°r J^^o.a 
6  months.     You  should  recognize  that  ei en 
then  the  weight  of  effort  has  been  available 
only  within  about  the  last  2  months. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  division,  for  exam 
pie   was  only  available  to  General  Westmore- 
land in  a  combat  configuration  late  in  .he 
month  of  November.     General  WestmoreUnd 
hii  achieved  to  date,  precisely  wha    we  e^  .- 
mated   he   would   have   «^^!;^'»,  ^'^^..^^^^j 
accruals  of  force,    namely,  he  ha^/'^^^Jj, 
an  adverse  trend  of  military  events^  Vlh  e 
he  has  not  yet  achieved  a  '"°"^'^"  "'"^^' 
will  give  him  "Victory."  he  actually  ha»  |V;i 
;:gun  his  campaign.     His  concept,  whirl- 
I  l^lleve.  a  sound  concept  and  one  to  which 
subscribe,  is  this- — 

Mr.    Mahon.  You    mean    the    South   Met 

namese?  „_  ...  ,^, 

General  Wheeler.  Yes.  sir       ^ont^er^ 

ord  )     It  Is  not  going  to  be  a  quick  process. 

but  it  has  been  successful  to  date. 

Mr   WHrrTEN.  You  use  the  word    w^°    tne 

war.  and  It  Is  natural.     What  do  you  mean 

by  "win"  the  war?  .^nHraJ 

General  Wheeler    I  mean,  slr^  the  political 

objective  set  for  us  by  the  President,  name.y. 


a  free  and  Independent  Vietnam  which  can 
pursue  Its  own  destiny  unhampered  and  un- 
p.'f-.ssured  by   outside  forces,   has  been  met. 

events  which  would  follow  peace 
agreement 

Mr.  Whitten.  This  Is  the  last  question. 
Mr  Chairman.  As  you  can  Imagine  I  could 
po  on  all  day  and  we  all  could.  What  If 
tomorrow  Hanoi  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
GLtvernment  would  say  that  we  will  agree 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  may  go  their  own 
way  and  follow  their  destiny,  whether  It  Is  In 
a  lucal  village  or  In  a  central  government;  we 
will  agree  that  each  village  that  does  not 
want  to  be  subjected  to  any  central  govern- 
ment be  like  It  wants  to  be?  If  they  send 
u.<i  that  message  through  channels  and  it 
reached  you  and  It  reached  the  White  House, 
what  would  we  do? 

Secret;iry  McNamara.  I  am  not  clear  what 
you  said  about  each  village. 

Mr.  WarrrEN.  I  said  if  they  agree 

Secretary  McNamara.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  WHrtTEN.  You  said  you  did  not  under- 
stand. I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. II  they  agreed  that  they  would  do 
what  we  claim  we  want  them  to  do. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Tliat  is  not  the  way 
it  was  phrased. 

Mr.  Whttten.  I  will  change  It  because  I 
am  not  playing  on  words.  This  situation  Is 
serious  and  I  think  the  American  people  are 
Uke  me.  I  do  not  think  they  believe  that  we 
h.ive  a  plan  to  win. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Let  me  say  this:  If 
tomorrow.  North  Vietnam  says  they  will  agree 
to  do  what  we  want 

Mr.  Whitten.  What  will  we  do? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Then,  we  would  plan 
to  withdraw  otir  forces  from  South  Vietnam 
as  soon  as  the  North  Vietnamese  demon- 
strated that  tliey  were  sincere  and  had  a  real 
p:.ui  of  action  for  the  withdrawal  of  their 
suberslve  forces  and  would  allow  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  develop,  unham- 
pered, stable  political  Institutions  in  areas 
now  controlled  by  the  Vletcong.  As  soon  as 
it  was  evident  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  carrying  out  such  a  pledge,  w^e  would 
willidraw  otir  forces  and  allow  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  to  work  with  its 
people  as  any  other  government  does. 

Mr.  Whttten.  Pending  that  time  we  would 
Insist  keeping  our  people  there  to  enforce  It. 

Secretary   McNamara.  To   enforce   what? 

Mr  Whitten.  To  enforce  the  carrying  out 
of  if-e  agreement. 

Serretary  McNamara.  We  would  stay  only 
tt.1  protect  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  against  a  violation  oX  the 
ugreement. 

Mr.  Whitten.  At  this  stage,  and  this  Is  my 
last  question:  Haven't  they  convinced  you 
that  there  will  never  be  any  agreement  as 
long  as  a  part  of  it  is  that  you  insist  that 
vuii  keep  your  people  there  to  enforce  such 
ssreoment? 

Serretary  McNamara.  No;  I  do  not  think 
th.a  this  Is  a  major  element  of  the  problem. 

Mr  Whitten.  What  Is  your  feeling  based 
on'' 

Secretary  McNamara.  In  the  first  place  we 
ti'j  not  Insist  that  we  keep  our  forces  there. 
as  yi)U  put  it.  The  enforcement  of  an  agree- 
ment IS  not  part  of  our  proposal,  nor  have  we 
ever  made  any  public  statement  to  that 
er!ect 

Mr  Whitten.  I  thought  you  told  me  that 
Is  what  you  would  do. 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  I  simply  said 

Mr  Whitten.  Mr.  McNamara.  what  would 
»e  d(i  then? 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  said  that  if  tomor- 
r  w  tlie  North  Vietnamese  pledge  that  they 
«:•!  do  what  we  want  them  to  do.  we  will 
*:'hciraw  our  forces  as  we  see  evidence  In 
■■'H:r  actions  that  they  are  carrying  out  that 
p.i-dge.  Tlie  actions  that  we  wotild  like  to 
see  are:  the  withdrawal  of  their  military 
units  from  South  Vietnam  and  the  cessation 


of  their  direction  and  support  of  the  Vlet- 
cong and  the  paerrlllas  who  are  attempting 
to  subvert  the  jwUtical  institutions  In  the 
south. 

INDICATION     OF     NORTH     VIETNAMESE     STOPPING 
AGGRESSION 

Mr.  Whitten.  At  this  stage,  having  had 
your  experience  and  having  at  least  been 
thwarted  In  our  high  hopes — If  you  do  not 
like  the  word  "miscalculate  " — what  evidence 
Is  there  In  the  actions  of  the  Vletcong, 
Hanoi,  or  the  North  Vietnamese  Government, 
that  leads  you  to  have  any  hopes  that  they 
will  change  their  attitude? 

Secretary  McNamara,  We  see  signs  of  dis- 
sension among  the  political  leaders  of  the 
north.  We  see  signs  of  strain  on  their  econ- 
omy. We  know  that  they  see  the  buildup  as 
General  W'heeler  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 
of  our  capability  to  inflict  even  higher  levels 
of  casualties  on  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  I  think  it  Is  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  at  some  point  these  rising  casu- 
alties, and  these  higher  costs,  and  these  in- 
creasing strains  are  going  to  become  so  great 
that  they  will  conclude  that  they  cannot  win 
In  the  .-jouth.  When  they  reach  this  con- 
clusion, they  will  be  unwilling  to  continue  to 
bear  the  costs  of  a  program  that  cannot 
achieve  their  objectives. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  keep  wanting  to  end  my 
questions  because  I  am  taking  too  much 
time.  You  say  they  cannot  win  and  you  say 
we  can  win  because  we  have  not  lost. 

This  testimony  was  given  early  in  the 
year  in  connection  with  supplemental  re- 
quest for  appropriations.  The  picture 
ha.s  not  Improved,  as  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowinc;  testimony  which  appears  in  vol- 
ume 6.  pages  20  to  25  of  the  hearings  on 
the  bill  before  us: 

DIXIVFRT  OF  WEAPONS  AND  AMMUNmON  TO 
SOUTH    VIETNAM 

Mr  Andrfws  General  Lassetter.  you  and 
yovir  stafi  told  us  this  afternoon  that  many 
modern  lethal  weapons  have  been  found  in 
South  Vietnam  In  the  hands  of  the  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  troops. 

Oeneral  La.ssetter.  Y'es.  sir 

Mr.  Andrews.  You  have  shown  us  the 
weapons.  You  have  shown  us  some  very 
lethal  ammunition  pieces  that  have  been 
found  In  South  Vietnam  in  the  hands  of 
enemy  troops  or  abandoned  by  enemy  troops. 
You  have  told  us  that  these  weapons  are 
being  produced   by  Communist  China. 

General  Lasseter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews.  . 

General  Lasseter    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews  Can  you  tell  us  how  these 
weapKjns  of  war  are  being  delivered  from 
Communist  China  and  North  Korea  into 
North  Vietnam  and  Into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  troops'' 

General  Lassetteb.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  take  a 
shot  at  that.  sir. 

They  come  down  from  China  through  the 
railroad  system  or  by  sea  and  are  off-loaded 
in  Haiphong  Harbor.  They  are  put  into  the 
North  Vietnamese  distribution  system  out  of 
Hanoi.  They  go  south  by  road,  by  truck. 
by  every  means  F>osslble  to  their  distribution 
point  at  Vlnh.  which  is  In  the  southern  part 
of  North  Vietnam.  From  there  they  move 
either  by  truck  or  other  means  over  the  Ho 
Chi  MInh  trail,  or  the  alternate  routes  that 
have  been  built,  as  we  have  destroyed  parts 
of  the  trail.  There  are  many  routes  up 
through  the  mountains,  through  Laos,  where 
they  funnel  right  off  to  the  east  Into  southern 
Vietnam 

Mr  Andrews.  But  this  town  or  city  of  Vlnh 
in  North  Vietnam  is  the  concentration  point? 

General  Lassetter  Yes.  sir:  It  Is  the  dis- 
tribution point. 

Mr.  Andrews.  After  they  are  sent  into 
North  Veltnam  either  by  rail  or  by  water 
through  Haiphong? 


General  Lassetter    Or  by  truck. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL.  How  do  you  spell  that 
town? 

General  Lassetter.  V-i-n-h. 

Mr  MiNSHALL.  Is  this  town  In  the  so-called 
sanctuary  or  quadrant  we  are  not  allowxl 
to  do  any  bombing  In? 

General  Lassetter.  No.  sir;  It  Is  In  the 
southern  part  of  North  Vietnam  and  can  be 
hit. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Has  It  been  hit? 

General  U^ssetteb  It  has  been  hit  re- 
peatedly. 

Mr    Andrews.  How  many  times? 

General  La.ssetteh.  Repeatedly,  sir.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  times.  It  Is  on  the 
tnrcet  list  and  it  is  hit  repeatedly. 

Mr  SiKF.s.  If  I  may  Interrupt,  what  do  you 
know  about  the  movement  of  weapons  and 
supplies  across  the  demilitarized  zone? 

General  L.\ssetteb  Actually.  I  do  not 
think  they  move  too  much  through  the  de- 
militarized zone.  It  Is  mostly  up  through 
the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  demil- 
itarized zone  through  Laos. 

Mr  SiKiS.  We  understand  that  is  the  nor- 
mal procedure.  But  Intelligence  recently  Is 
that  they  are  crossing  the  demilitarized  zone 
with  troops  and  supplies  In  this  recent  heavy 
buildup. 

General  Lassetter.  You  are  quite  correct, 
sir.  but  not  to  the  extent  as  the  more  west- 
erly route. 

Mr.  Andrews  How  many  times  has  this 
city  of  Vlnh  been  bombed,  if  you  know? 

General  Lassetter.  I  really  do  not  know 
ho\^'  many  times,  but  Just  repeatedly.  It  Is 
on  the  target  list.  I  would  not  say  they  go 
over  It  dally,  but  It  Is  repeatedly  hit  to  try 
to  disrupt  the  rails,  the  bridges  in  the  area. 
No  matter  how  many  times  you  knock  out 
the  rail  bridges,  they  have  bypass  routes,  the 
truck  routes.  Even  if  the  bridge  Is  knocked 
out.  they  bring  up  a  truck,  off-load  to  a 
truck  on  the  other  side  and  continue  to  move 
the  supplies. 

Mr.  Andrews  You  would  consider  Vlnh  a 
very,  very  strategic  target? 

General  Lassetter.  Y'es.  sir.  It  Is  a  key 
distribution  point  in  their  system. 

Mr  Andrews.  I  am  wondering  why  our 
great  Air  Force  cannot  knock  It  out.  I  will 
not  ask  you  that  question. 

General   Lassetter.  They  try  very  hard 

Mr  ANDREWS.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  How 
many  rail  lines  are  there  going  from  Com- 
munist China  into  North  Vietnam?  Are 
there  not  two? 

General  Lassetter    Two;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews  How  many  times  have  they 
been  hit?    I  mean  really  hit. 

General  Lassetter  Repeatedly.  As  our  ex- 
perience in  Korea  h.is  shown,  you  cannot 
Just  knock  out  a  bridge  and  stop  the  flow  of 
supplies  because  even  tf  the  bridge  Is 
knocked  out  you  bring  a  train  down  or  trucks 
down,  they  o!T-load  and  carry  It  across  by 
back  or  ferry  and  put  It  on  other  trucks  on 
the  other  side.  The  supplies  are  slowed  up 
but  they  continue  to  move. 

Mr  Andrews.  You  say  some  of  the  stufi  Is 
going  in  by  water  through  the  Port  of 
Haiphong? 

General  Lassetter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Andrews  That  has  not  been  hit. 
mined,  or  blockaded      That   is  a  sanctuary? 

General   Lassetter    That   Is   right. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Unless  and  until  this  city  of 
Vinh.  those  two  railroads,  and  that  harbor 
have  been  effectively  bombed,  then  there  Is 
no  hope  of  keeping  the  enemy  troops  In 
South  Vietnam  from  being  supplied  abun- 
dantly with  modern  weapons  of  war  which 
you  have  described  as  being  most  efTectlve; 
is  that  right? 

General  Lassetter  Yes.  sir  All  we  can 
hope  to  do  is  slow  it  down 

Mr.  Andrews  From  what  we  have  been 
told  here  this  afternoon.  I  have  concluded 
there  has  not  been  any  slowing  down. 
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Genera]  Lassetter    We  have  made  it  more 

difficult  for  them  .»♦,„„ 

Mr,     Andrews.  They     are     stlU     getting 

weapons? 

Geneml  I.assetteh    Tes.  sir. 

Mr  ANDREWS  They  are  getting  good  weap- 
ons, made  In  China? 

General  Uassetteb.   Ye«.  sir. 

Mr  Andrews,  Delivered  through  Nortn 
Vtetn.uiA  to  our  enemies  in  South  Vietnam. 
and  unless  and  until  some  action  Is  taken  to 
stop  that  supply  route  we  can  expect  those 
weapons  10  be  delivered  in  the  future  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  otir  enemies.  As  you 
say  tiiey  are  high  quality  weapons,  most 
effective,  and  are  being  used  effectively  kill- 
ing our  tnx>p6  down  there. 

General   Lassetter,  You   are   very   correct. 

sir 

Mr  Andrews.  Thank  you.  General.  I  wUl 
not  ask  vou  iinv  other  questions. 

Mr  WHirxTN  You  have  .-aid  that  what  we 
ere  doln^  would  not  work  Why  do  we  keep 
trvlng  to  do  it  this  way.  General? 

Mr  Andrews  1/  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  one  question,  nothing  I  have  asked  you 
and  none  of  your  an.swers  are  considered 
classified,  are  they'' 

Genera!  Lassettkr.  The  whole  meeting,  i 
believe,  i.s  on  a  classified  confidential  level. 

Mr  Andrews.  I  understand  that.  But 
these  questions— where  these  weapons  are 
coming  from  ' 

General  Lassetter.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  anvthinR  classittcd? 

Mr    Andrews.   Leave  it  in  the  record. 
General  Lassetteh.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr    WHrrrEN.  As  vou  liave  testified  waat 
we  are  doing  will  not  work,  why  do  you  keep 
limiting  vourselves  to  this? 

General  Lassctteh.  It  will  not  completely 
stop  It.  sir      It  does  slow  it  down. 

Mr  WHrrrEN  You  lucan  it  keeps  it  from 
reaching  its  poten'.lnl.  or  l.-.  It  being  slowed 
down'  And  if  It  Is  slowed  down,  how  much 
less  are  they  doing  now  than  they  were  do- 
ing? WTilch  do  you  mean;  this  prevents  a 
build-up.  or  are  vou  cutting  It  down- 
General  Lassitttes.  May  I  give  my  pe-sonal 

opinion,  sir? 

Mr.  Wirm-EN  I  t)elleve  I  would  -atncr 
have  your  personal  opinion  than  that  which 
somebody  gives  you. 

General  Lassetter  We  make  it  more  dir- 
flcult  for  them, 

Mr  Whftten  That  is  a  nice  statement. 
General  Lassfttkh,  We  make  It  much  more 
difficult  for  them  Tliey  still  have  the  ca- 
pability of  getting  all  of  the  anamunltlon. 
the  weapons,  the  troops  InU)  South  Vietnam 
that  they  feel  is  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 
Not  until  a  complete  block  Is  made  with 
control  of  the  ground  will  we  really  stop  It 

Mr  Whitten  That  is  very  nice.  We  wUl 
go  back  to  my  question 

General  LASsKTrrai    Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  Whitten    I  think  in  a  way  you  have 
answered  it.  but  you  have  said  afur  we  hold 
It  down  or  make  It  more  difficult  for  them, 
they   are   still   able   to   get   through   nil   they 
need  for  their  present  operation. 
General  L.A.saETTER.   Yes.  sir, 
Mr,  WHiTTiiN,  Tell  us  what  the  limits  are 
that  are  Imposed  on  you  as  to  the  size  of 
weapons    and   the    kind   of   sUikes   you   can 
make. 

General  Lassbttui.  Sir.  I  am  not  qualified 
to  answer  that  at  all. 

Mr,  WHrrrEN.  Who  is  quiillfled  to  answer? 

What  la  the  restriction?     What  Is  the  limit 

now   in  the   field   that   you  have  on  size  of 

bombs,  on  the  kind  of  weapons,  on  the  kind 

of  strikes  that  you  now  have? 

General  Ljisi  trrrrR.  I  do  not  think  we  nave 
any  one. 

Mr.  WHrrrEN  We  will  word  It  the  other 
■way 

What  are  you  using? 

General  Lassetter,  Speaking  only  from  the 
ground,  sir,  from  the  Army  side. 


Mr  WHriTEN,  Tell  us  what  you  are  using 
and  by  process  of  elimination  we  will  find 
out  what  vou  are  not  using. 

General' Lassetter.  We  do  not  have  any 
uoops  In  North  Vietnam. 

Mr  Whitten.  So  you  are  not  dropping  any 
troops  on  them'' 

General  Lassetter,  We  are  not  dropping 
any  troops  on  them.  Every  division  has  Its 
complement  of  artillery,  and  we  use  the  artil- 
lery when  we  engage  the  enemy 

Mr  Whitten,  As  I  understand  It,  that 
means  gun.s  and  what  else?  Give  us  some- 
thing about  the  size. 


General   Lassetter,  We   have   the-  lO^nl!- 
limeter  howitzers      We  have  the   ISS's* 
(Off  the  record  ) 

USK     or     TS-MnUlMKTKB     HOWiriEH     BT     NOETU 
VIETNAMESE 

Mr  FixxJti  Mr  Chairman.  I  understand 
that  you  had  asked  the  principal  witness 
nbout  my  question  of  about  a  month  ago 
about  the  Chlcom  having  a  75-mllllmeter 
park  howitzer,  and  I  understand  that  you 
said  thl.s  witness  did  not  know  or  was  not 
aware  of  It.  although  he  was  aware  of  a  70- 
mlllltneter.  We  know  about  that.  This  ex- 
pert here,  what  do  you  say.  this  marine? 

Mr  Johnson.  The  Chinese  allies  of  World 
War  II  were  furnished  large  quanUtles  of  75- 
mllllmeter  pack  howitzer.s;  many  were  left 
on  the  mainland. 

Mr    FUXJD.  They  were   furnished  by   who? 

Mr  Johnson.  The  United  States  to  the 
Chinese  Nationallst-s,  These  were  left  on 
the  mainland  when  the  Nationalists  went  to 
rormosB, 

Mr,  Flood.  So  then  we  have  reasonable 
caure  to  believe  this  could  be  packed  down 
the  trail? 

Mr  Johnson,  It  is  a  poeslblUty  that  Uiese 
pack  howitzers  could  be  used  there. 

Mr,  MiNSHALL  This  is  very  old  U,S.  equip- 
ment? 

Mr  Johnson  Yes,  sir  Very  old.  They 
have  been  obsolete  since  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Flood.  It  is  a  beautiful  gun.  I  saw 
the  French  flre  those  things  like  machine- 
guns. 

COORDINATION    OF    MH-rTART    EFFORT 

Mr  WHITTEN,  General.  I  note  you  are 
Deputy  As.si£Uint  Chief  of  StafI  for  Intelli- 
gence 

General  Lassetter.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  WHrrrEN.  As  such  you  are  part  of  the 
Intelligence  community 

General  Lassetter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  WnrrTEN,  And  as  such  you  know  what 
the  other  branches  of  the  services  are  using'' 

Gsncral  Mssetter.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr  WurrrEN.  What  Is  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  using  In  the  way  of  weapons,  size- 
wise  ^ 

General  LASSETTF.a.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
size  of  the  ordnance,  since  It  is  Air  Force 
and  Navy;  however,  I  know  Vhey  uae  500- 
pound  and  750-pound  bombs, 

Mr   MiNSHALL,    . 

General  Las.setter.  Very  frankly.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr  WnrrTEN.  You  are  not  aware  of  any 
orders  that  limit  the  size  and  type  that  can 

be  used? 

General  Lassetter.  I  personally  am  not. 
Mr  WnrrTEN.   You  mean  you  Individually? 
General   Lassetter    .^s   an   Individual,   yes, 

.sir 

Mr,  WnrrTEN  It  Is  available  to  you,  sir,  If 
you  sought  it? 

General  Lassetter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Flood  You  heard  what  Mr.  Mlnshall 
said 

Genoral  Labsktteh.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr,  WnrrTEN.  You  do  not  mean  your  In- 
telligence has  come  from  members  of  this 
subcommittee'' 

General  Lasseiter,  This  particular  Item 
has,    I  was  not  aw.ue  that  we  were 


Mr.  WHrrrxN.  We  are  kind  of  busy  but  if 
you  come  back  we  may  tell  you  several  things 
that  you  need  to  know. 

General  Lassettfji.  Thank  you.  sir. 

Mr,  MINSHALL,  That  is  not  the  only  thing 
we  are  out  of. 

Mr,  Whitten.  That  is  a  real  reflection  on 
your  operations,  if  I  may  say  fo.  How  can  yr  -i 
use  weapons  effectively  in  the  type  of  situri- 
tlon  vou  have?  You  are  not  permitted  to  use 
your  forces  on  plants  that  are  manufacturing 
these  weapons  being  used  against  us? 

General  Lassftter,  No,  sir.  They  are  In 
Red  China, 

Mr,  WHrrncN,  That  Is  right.  You  are  not 
authorized  to  target  in  that  direction? 

General   Lassetter    That   Is  right,  sir, 

I  Discussion  off  the  record.! 

Mr  WHrrrEN    What  do  you  have' 

General  Lassetter.  105  and  155. 

(Off  the  record  ) 

Mr  Whitten  Do  you  have  any  planes  over 
there  under  the  control  of  the  Army? 

General  Ijissetter,  We  have  reconnais- 
sance type  planes  only,  sir, 

Mr.  Whitten  Do  you  report  back  infor- 
mation to  our  common  cause  or  do  you  limit 
yourself  to  the  Army?  I  mean  does  your 
intelligence  Inform  Just  the  Army,  or  does 
that  Information  become  available  to  the  .Air 

Force? 

General  Lassftter  It  becomes  available  to 
all  through,  sir.  General  Westmoreland's 
staff  which  is  a  Joint  Integrated  staff.  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force, 

Mr  WurrrEN,  Do  you  have  any  llmitatior.s 
or  restrictions  on  vou  where  you  can  recon- 
noiter--  Are  vou  limited  to  South  Vietnam  or 
can  you  fly  over  North  Vietnam  provided  you 
stay  away  from  these  real  targets? 

General  Lassftter,  In  our  light  planes  .sir, 
we  are  pretty  well  restricted  to  South  Viet- 
nam, and  can  observe  a  little  along  the  border 
Into  both  Cambodia  and  Laos, 

Mr.    WnrrTEN    Do    you    have    any    heavier 

craf  f 

General  LASsrmER,  No,  sir:  we  do  not  n,e 
Air  Force  ha.s  a  reconnaissance  mission  with 
the  high  performance  aircraft  In  North  Viet- 
nam, ^  ,  _ 
Mr  WHITTEN  General,  I  do  not  want  .c 
be'labor  this  becatwe  I  realize  1  got  in  here 
late  for  reasons  I  could  not  avoid.  What  kind 
of  coordination  of  effort  do  we  have  over 
there  between  the  services?  You  are  in  m- 
telllgence.  You  are  a  little  different  from 
the  others  If  the  intelligence  officer  clo.i 
not  know  what  these  others  are  doing.  It  is 
a  sad   commentary  on  something. 

I  realize  vou  do  not  want  to  get  into  this 
General  LASsrrrER    It  is  not  a  queaion  ol 
this;  no,  sir,  _,. 

Mr  WnrrTEN,  We  thought  on  the  commit- 
tee that  certain  people  were  keeping  tl^e 
public  unaware  of  facts,  and  that  certain 
people  were  keeping  us  unaware  of  some  ci 
the  facts  If  the  Intelligence  is  kept  unaware 
of  the  other  operations,  that  is  bad.  _ 

General  Las.setter,  Sir,  we  are  not  kep' 
unaware  I  as  an  individual  did  not  kno* 
the  answer  to  that.  In  MACV  headquarters 
it  is  a  very  fine  integrated  staff  and  everyone 
Is  privileged  to  all  the  Information  that  t.i 
other  services  come  up  with  so  that  there  is 
an  integrated  effort. 

Mr   WHn-TEN.  What  targets  are  off  base  to 
you  and  what  weapons  are  off  base  to  you 
I  will  just  ask  it  flatly. 

General  Lassetteb.  I  do  not  know  the  ex^. 
boundary  that  we  cannot  hit, 

Mr    Whitten,  Just    approximate   it. 
General    LAssrrrER.  We    do    n°\„^'^.  ";■•; 
phong  and  we  do  not  hit  Hanoi.     We  do  not 
hit  within  a  certain  number  of  miles  of  tne 
Chinese  border. 

Mr  Whitten.  How  about  trails? 
General    Lassetter.  The    trails    that    leua 
down   to   south   Vietnam,   all   the  trails  are 

Mr.  WHrrrEN.  The  big  trails  are  hit  along 
with  the  Uttle  trails? 


General  Lassftter.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  What  about  the  railroad? 

General  Lassetter.  The  railroad  south  of 
Hanoi  to  Vlnh  Is. 

Mr.  Flood,  No;  north  of  Hanoi  to  China. 
That  is  west. 

General  Lassetter.  It  Is  hit.  How  far 
north  I  do  not  know,  from  Hanoi,     It  is  hit 

Mr,  Whitten.  General,  you  mean  to  tell  us 
with  the  weapons  you  are  permitted  to  use 
or  that  you  have  that  you  cannot  knock 
bridges  out  or  trails  out  to  the  point  of 
stopping  the  movement  now? 

General  Lassetter.  That  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, sir:  we  cannot. 

Mr.  Whitten,  You  do  not  have  any  weap- 
ons in  your  arsenal  that  would  do  that  if 
permitted  to  use  them? 

General  Lassetter.  To  my  knowledge  we 
do  not, 

Mr,  Andrews.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield. 
General,  we  were  told  here  recently  that  air 
cargo  going  Into  North  Vietnam  from  Russia 
and  Red  China  was  Increasing,  Do  you  know 
whether  or  not  any  of  these  weapons  are 
being  airborne  into  North   Vietnam? 

General  Lassetter,  The  weapons  we  have 
discussed  here  this  afternoon? 

Mr,  Andrews,  Yes. 

General  Lassetter,  I  do  not  think  they  are 
being  airlifted  in.  Perhaps  they  are,  sir. 
What  would  most  likely  be  airlifted  in  is 
some  of  the  SAM  equipment. 

Mr,  Andrews,  That  is  even  worse  then  any- 
thing you  have  shown  us. 

General  Lassetter.  Yes.  sir, 

Mr,  Andrews,  We  were  also  told  that  those 
planes  going  into  North  Vietnam,  landing, 
only  on   airstrips  that   were  in  sanctuary. 

General  Lassetter,  Yes.  sir, 

Mr.  Andrews.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  it? 

General  Lassetter,  The  main  Jet  strips  are 
in  the  Hanoi  area  and  we  are  not  hitting 
those;  no,  sir, 

Mr.  Andrews.  Leave  that  In  the  record  too, 
please,  sir. 

Mr    Whitten.  That   is   all.  Mr    Chairman. 

Mr.  SiKES.  You  said  there  is  nothing  in 
your  arsenal  which  would  etfeclively  deny 
the  enemy  the  use  of  roads,  bridges,  and 
trails.  You  did  not  mean  to  Include  atomic 
weapons  In  that,  did  you? 

General  Lassetter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SiKxs.  These  would  deny  them? 

General  Lassetter.  These  tfould,  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  SiKES.  You,  of  course,  have  no  power 
to  use  those  without  a  Presidential  order? 

General  Lassetter.  That  is  right. 

Mr.    Sixes.  .    Historically,    the   only 

real  way  to  deny  the  enemy  the  ability  to 
transport  some  tonnage  of  supplies  is  to 
seize  and  hold  the  territory  over  which  they 
move;  is  that  not  right? 

General  Lassetter.  That   is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  SiKES.  Otherwise,  he  can  get  some  sup- 
plies  through? 

General  Lassetter.  Yes.  sir, 

Mr,  Flood,  Take  the  high  ground, 

Mr.  SncES.  Are  there  further  questions  on 
my  right?     If  not,  on  my  left? 

the  budget — not  the  major  concern 

So  far  as  arguments  about  budgets  are 
concerned,  I  served  in  my  State  legisla- 
ture when  I  was  21,  I  learned  then  that 
a  budget  represents  the  highest  hopes 
of  the  administration  for  Income  from 
taxes  and  the  greatest  expectation  for 
holding  down  expenditures;  and  the 
other  side  never  accepts  such  estimates 
and  is  usually  right.  I  have  not  seen  any 
difference  here  tn  Congress,  either  un- 
der the  Democratic  Party  or  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  It  works  the  same  as  State 
administrations. 

This  argument  has  very  little  to  do 
with  this  bill  before  us  now,  where  we 


are  In  trouble  up  to  the  ears  and  where 
we  are  going  to  have  to  take  firm  steps 
to  back  the  men  in  the  service.  This 
money  will  be  gone  when  we  appropriate 
It,  but  it  will  be  used  for  an  absolutely 
essential  and  necessary  purpose. 

As  we  conclude  this  debate,  I  respect- 
fully submit,  we  must  review  our  situa- 
tion on  all  sides  and  at  all  points  ac- 
knowledpe  our  failures,  detennine  and 
define  our  objectives  and  proceed  to  ob- 
tain them.  'We  cannot  afford  a  war  with 
no  plan  to  win.  We  m-ast  provide  such 
plan  or  take  alternative  action  on  the 
best  terms  iw.ssiblc. 

Mr<  LIPSCOMB,  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  iMr.  Minsh.^ll],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  who  have  preceded  me  today  have 
pointed  out  that  there  will  be  no  element 
of  surprise  when  the  administration 
comes  to  us  next  Januaiy  with  a  demand 
for  many  more  billions  of  dollars  to  sup- 
plement today's  money  bill. 

Despite  all  disclaimers  coming  from 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  despite  his  proposal  to  cut  back  de- 
fense production,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
any  of  our  minds  that  one  of  the  first 
things  the  new  90th  Congress  will  be 
asked  In  1967  will  be  for  upward  to  $10 
billion  to  supplement  the  budget  we  now 
are  considering. 

This  is  where  we  came  in.  It  is  prac- 
tically a  replay  of  last  year  with  a  new 
cast  of  fisures.  Last  years  supplemental 
for  defense  was  nearly  $13  billion.  Mc- 
Namara  scenarios  all  have  the  same 
theme — "Operation  Coverup,"  piecemeal 
planning  and  budgeting  to  cover  up  the 
real  costs  of  the  war. 

'When  history  is  written  there  won't 
be  any  0.scars  awarded  for  this  latest 
rendition  of  McNamara's  Band. 

As  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  I 
am  one  of  those  privileged  with  the  duty 
of  reviewing  the  defense  budget  at  a  time 
when  our  military  is  committed  to  action. 
It  Is  our  responsibility  to  see  that  our 
men  in  Vietnam  are  given  the  strongest 
possible  support  in  training  and  equip- 
ment and  to  continue  doing  so  as  long  as 
the  Communists  continue  their  aggres- 
sion. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  it 
is  my  foremost  desire  and  I  know  it  is  the 
feehng  of  my  colleagues  available  that  we 
use  all  means  to  find  a  way  to  negotiate 
an  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam,  stop  the 
bloodshed,  and  bring  home  our  troops. 
However,  there  is  no  denying  that  peace 
Is  as  bilateral  as  war.  As  long  as  one  side 
wishes  to  continue  fighting,  peace  is  im- 
possible.   This  is  the  situation  today. 

It  should  not  discourage  our  strong, 
sincere,  and  relentless  endeavors  for 
peace  and  I  shall  continue  to  urge  and 
support  all  genuine  and  just  efforts  to 
shorten  the  conflict.  I  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  horrors  of  war.  I  served 
5  years  with  the  Army  during  World  W^ar 
II  and  saw  combat  in  Europe.  I  have 
twice  visited  our  troops  in  the  front  lines 
In  Vletnaun.  And,  further,  I  have  a  very 
personal  concern  as  the  father  of  three 
teen-age  sons,  so  I  am  no  stranger  to  the 


realities  of  the  present  conflict  and  its 
possible  consequences  to  my  own  family. 

But,  while  endeavoring  to  bring  about 
peace  without  the  loss  of  human  liberty, 
we  must  not  fail  our  American  troops  in 
Vietnam  through  confusion,  lack  of  lead- 
ership, moral  laxity,  or  timidity  at  home. 

This  is  why  the  present  defense  budget 
disturbs  me.  Last  year  we  minority 
members  of  the  subcommittee  ■aarned 
that  the  budget  was  underfunded  for 
expenditures  which  were  entirely  pre- 
dictable. 

We  said  additional  money  would  be 
necessary  before  the  end  of  the  fi.scal 
year.  Just  as  we  predicted,  the  Pentagon 
last  January  demanded  an  emergency 
supplemental  of  $12,3  billion. 

The  pattern  is  the  same  this  year  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  administration 
has  accelerat-ed  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
our  commitment  will  be  heavier  than 
ever. 

During  the  13  months  since  the  last 
Defense  budget  was  approved,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  become  more  and  more 
disturbed  and  confused  by  the  turmoil  of 
uncertainty,  contradiction,  arid  lack  of 
candor  at  the  highest  levels  of  go\ern- 
ment. 

They  have  watched  their  Government 
run  the  gamut  of  tactics  in  Vietnam. 
One  day  our  national  leaders  call  for 
United  Nations'  int.^vention  in  the  war. 
The  next  day  we  resumed  bombings. 

As  Washington  Star  reporter  Mary 
McGrory  sums  it  up.  the  doves  are  sup- 
posed to  "focus  on  the  appeal  to  the  U.N,. 
the  hawks  on  the  bombs  When  the 
President  was  talking  peace  last  winter, 
some  people  did  not  believe  him.  Now 
that  he  is  talking  war.  they  shudder. 
The  consensus  is  that  if  he  is  to  rally 
public  opinion,  he  must  take  a  high  and 
consist.ent  line  and  stick  to  it." 

On  last  January  21  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary told  the  Senate  Armed  Sen'ices 
Committee  that,  and  I  quote : 

TTie  target,?  that  are  Influencing  the  opera- 
tions in  'Vietnam,  I  submit,  are  not  the 
power,  the  oil.  the  harbor  or  the  dams  The 
targets  that  are  Influencing  the  operations  in 
the  South  are  the  roads,  and  the  war  material 
being  moved  over  these  roads  There  is 
every  likelihood  that  we  could  take  all  of 
their  power  systems  all  of  their  oil,  all  of 
their  harbors,  destroy  their  dams  and  they 
could  stlir  carry  on  the  level  of  Infiltration 
of  the  men  and  equipment  necessary  to  sup- 
port some  level  ol  operations  In  the  South, 
This  is  not  to  say  they  would  not  be  hurt  if 
we  were  to  destroy  their  harbors,  electric 
power,  dams,  et  cetera,  but  it  is  to  say  that 
they  are  not  niilitary  largeta  of  fundamental 
consequence  to  the  carrying  on  of  their 
operations  in  South  Vietnam, 

As  all  the  world  knows  we  are  hitting 
the  identical  targets  which  Secretary 
McNamara  brushed  ofT  as  of  "little  fun- 
damental consequence"  just  6  months 
ago.  Today  we  are  told  that  these  tar- 
gets are  of  tremendous  Importance. 

Which  Secretary  McNamara  are  we  to 
believe? 

Or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  'wlU  the  real 
Secretary  McNam.ara  please  stand  up. 

Next  to  the  loss  of  our  American  men. 
the  biggest  casualty  In  the  Vietnam  war 
has  been  the  credibility  of  the  US  Gov- 
ernment, 
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For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  aver- 
age citizen  wonders  if  he  can  put  faith 
in  anything  his  national  leaders  tell  him. 
His  Government  says  one  thing  one  day, 
does  something  completely  different  tlie 
next. 

A  poll  conducted  by  National  Analysts. 
Inc.,  in  May  for  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  revealed  tliat  almost  60  percent 
of  persons  sampled  in  PluladelpWa 
thought  the  While  House  had  not  been 
teUliig  them  the  truth  about  Vietnam. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
luid  Opinion  Research  Corp.  make  a  sur- 
vey at  Princeton  University  this  spring, 
results  sliowed  tliat  67  percent  felt  tiie 
Govenunent  tells  them  the  ti'uth  about 
Vietnam  only  •'sometimes,"  while  an- 
other 13  percent  replied,  "almost  never." 

Closer  to  home  is  tlie  poll  I  took  in  the 
23d  District  of  Ohio,  tlie  suburban  Cleve- 
land area  I  represent.  I  mailed  125,000 
questionnaires  to  the  home  of  every  reg- 
istered voter  in  my  district.  This  in- 
cluded Republican.^,  Democrats,  and 
Independents. 

Some  18,000  voters  returned  their  polls. 
In  response  to  my  quei-y,  '"I^o  you  feel  the 
administraUon  Is  giving  the  public  ade- 
quate Information  concerning  Vietnam?  ' 
73  percent  answered  "No." 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  these  p«-ople. 
Who  have  access  to  the  best  newspaper 
and  radio-television  coverage  in  th€  Na- 
tion, feel   they  are  not  getting   all   the 

The  lack  of  credibility  reaches  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
Anatole  Shub  of  the  Washington  Post 
foreign  sei-vice.  in  a  May  7.  1966,  dispatch 
from  Bonn,  reports: 

The  "crGdlbllUy  gap"  which  has  affected 
the  Johnson  .Admlni.strations  pronounce- 
ments on  Vietnam  appears  to  have  spread  to 
this  part  of  the  world.  A  few  West  German 
officials  sUn  prufess  t^)  know  what  US.  policy 
here  is  going  to  be  over  the  next  year,  but 
even  these  officials  show  no  great  confidence 
In  their  beliefs. 

The  lack  of  credibility  has  spread  to 
Capitol  Hill,  whei-e  top-secret  sessions  of 
our  military  committees  are  supposed  to 
provide  a  forum  for  the  free  exchange  of 
plans  and  ideas  in  the  most  sensitive  and 
critical  areas  of  national  defense. 

That  free  exchange  is  virtually  non- 
existent. 

Witnesses  who  must  testify,  do  so  im- 
der  a  directive  handed  down  by  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Cyrus  R. 
Vance.  It  is  included  in  the  additional 
views  subcommitted  to  this  year's  com- 
mittee report. 

The  Vance  memorandum,  dated  Jan- 
uary 11.  1965,  was  .sent  to  secretaries  of 
the  military  departments,  the  director 
of  defense  research  and  engineering,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  assistant  secretaries  of  defense,  the 
general  counsel,  the  assistants  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  the  directors  of 
the  Defense  agencies. 

The  subject  is  congressional  appear- 
ances by  /Department  of  Etefense  wit- 
nesses.    Tl^e  memorandum  reads: 

I  have  been  asked  by  prospective  witnesses 
to  provide  guldnnce  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department,  who,  In  the  course 
of  Congressional  hearings,  are  required  to 
give  their  per.'5onal  opinions  on  matters  con- 
cerning which  a  Etepartment  of  Defense  poei- 


Uon  haa  been  ectabllshed  by  the  Secret;u:y  of 
Defense  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 
If  pressed  for  his  personal  opinion,  the  wit- 
ness should  make  clear: 

1.  that  his  personal  views  were  expres.«!ed 
(if  such  be  the  facty  to  appropriate  authori- 
Ue.s  within  the  Defense  DepiarUnent  before 
the  departmental  position  was  established: 

2.  where  his  views  are  not  In  accord  with 
tlie  depa.rlmentj.1  decision,  that,  notwith- 
standing, hlo  personal  views,  he  hiie  accepted 
and  will  abide  by  the  departmental  pMttion; 
and 

3.  the  consideration  or  factors  which  sup- 
port the  decision:  In  other  words,  the  pros 
and  cons  on  Uie  issues  Involved. 

Cyeus  Vance. 

Admiral  Rickover  told  our  subcommit- 
tee: 

...  If  you  believe  everyone  in  the  Defen.'W' 
Department  who  has  a  valid  opinion  and  the 
requisite  knowledge  on  a  given  subject  is 
heard  before  a  "consensus"  is  reached,  you 
are  mistaken.  ...  If  you  are  working  on  the 
basis  that  a  decision  of  the  Depaxtmeut  of 
Defense  is  truly  a  consensus,  then  you  are 
not  right.  .  .  .  Bureaucracies  do  not  make 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  consensus  They 
deride  them  at  top  levels  In  some  case.s.  de- 
cisions appear  to  have  been  made  ahe;id  of 
time  and  subsequently  justified. 

This  virtual  gagging  of  valuable  testi- 
mony has  lowered  a  curtain  of  skepticism 
between  Department  of  Defense  wit- 
nesses and  the  military  committees  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

It  makes  our  task  immea.surably  more 
difficult  in  obtaining  a  true  and  complete 
picture  of  the  military  situation  and  re- 
quirements. 

As  Mr.  Lipscomb,  Mr  Laird,  and  I  put 
forth  in  our  additional  views,  there  are 
serious  questions  about  the  Executive's 
willingness  to  present  the  full  facts  to 
the  ConRre.ss  concerning  our  Defense 
Establishment.  Without  cooperation, 
candor,  and  the  realization  that  both 
branches  of  government  should  be  work- 
ing for  the  same  goals,  it  Is  not  possible 
for  Congress  to  assure  Itself  that  its  ac- 
tions will  provide  the  maximum  Insur- 
ance for  the  security  of  our  Nation  now 
or  in  the  futui'e. 

Let  me  present  a  few  examples  of  the 
type  of  subterfuge  and  evasive  tactics 
this  Congress  has  encountered  in  Its 
dealings  with  the  Defense  Department. 

Late  In  April  this  year  the  Hebert  sub- 
committee report  charged  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  had  overruled  his  top 
military  advisers  on  the  role  of  future 
manned  bombers  for  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

The  report  quoted  testimony  showing 
that  the  Secretary  had  misled  the  sub- 
committee regarding  the  views  of  both 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StaflT  by  using  the  pro- 
noun "we."  The  report  branded  some  of 
the  Pentagon  testimony  as  a  "truly 
masterly  demonstration  of  language  to 
conceal  fact  and  possibly  thought." 

Mr.  McNamara  called  a  news  confer- 
ence at  which  he  vigorously  denied  the 
accuracy  of  the  report.  Congressman 
Hebert  very  properly  exercised  his  au- 
thority and  declassified  some  of  the 
secret  testimony  and  on  May  12  again 
charged  that  the  Secretly  of  Defense 
had  tried  to  conceal  the  views  of  his 
military  advisers  on  the  need  for  the  $6 
billion  advanced  manned  bomber  pro- 
gram. 


The  Defense  Secretary  finally  declared 
that  badly  drafted  office  memos  had 
caused  the  misunderstanding  and  ad- 
mitted that  the  record  showed  utter  con- 
fusion . 

During  our  Defense  Subcommittee 
hearings  this  spring  the  Pentagon  tried 
to  expunge  from  the  public  record  any 
reference  by  Mr.  McNamara  to  his  plan 
to  eliminate  the  airborne  alert  of  our 
Strategic  Air  Command  bombers.  Fur- 
ther Air  Force  testimony  on  the  matter 
was  also  stamped  classified. 

This  radical  departure  from  lon-- 
established  policy  would  have  rcmainui 
secret  from  the  American  public  had  :•. 
not  been  for  the  insistent  pressure  (f 
Mr.  Lipscomb  that  Americans  had  the 
right  to  know  that  this  line  of  their  de- 
fense was  to  be  wiped  out. 

I^te  in  February  our  subcommittee 
had  the  experience  of  hearing  the  De- 
fense Secrf'tary  release  classified  infor- 
mation to  the  press,  including  weapon.s 
figures  right  down  to  the  exact  number 
of  nuclear  warheads  on  strategic  alcrt.j^ 
Yet  only  a  few  days  earlier  he  had  cen- 
sored this  information  out  of  our  sub- 
committee transcripts,  denying  us  the 
use  of  the  testimony. 

He  shows  no  hesitancy  in  declassify- 
ing; information  to  defend  himself  ki 
public,  nor  does  he  have  the  slighte.-t 
compunction  about  striking  from  the 
record  any  testimony  which  may  be 
politically  embarrassing  to  himself  or  to 
the  administration. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of 
the  Pentagon's  pursuit  of  sanctuary  un- 
der the  "Top  Secret"  stamp  is  the  blanket 
censorship  of  the  entire  July  1965  Report 
of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee. 

Even  after  his  assembly  line  of  security 
officers  had  obliterated  a  sizable  share 
of  testimony  under  their  overused  red 
pencils,  the  Secretary  refused  to  release 
the  cleared  portion. 

It  is  now  known  why.  The  report  con- 
tained a  flat  contradiction  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara of  testimony  he  gave  on  Augu.=t 
4.  19C5.  to  the  Senate  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Committee  regarding  the  strengtii 
of  four  U.S.  Army  divisions. 

He  told  the  Senate  Defense  Commit- 
tee that  "all  divisions  are  ready  to  go  to 
ombat."  and  when  a^sked  if  the  division:? 
had  everything  they  needed,  he  an- 
swered. "Yes,  sir,  without  any  qualifica- 
tions whatsoever."  '■ 

Chairman  Stenkis  of  the  Preparednr  ~> 
Subcommittee  said  on  March  30  tins 
year: 

The  investigation  •  •  •  showed  that  at 
the  time  McNamara's  statement  w.«  m.tde 
cue  of  the  four  U.S.  divisions  was  at  barely 
55  percent  authorized  strength  and  anotlier 
was  barely  more  than  70  percent  of  author- 
ized strength. 

This  can  be  described  as  nothing  les.s 
than  a  complete  crisis  of  confidence  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

Tills  crisis  extends  as  well  to  the  press, 
which  is  becoming  mcreasiiigly  vocal  and 
hostile  to  governmental  dishonesty. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  tr.e 
Record  a  sampling  of  editorial  opinio:, 
on  the  matter  of  Government  credibility 

The  New  York  Times'  eminent  colum- 
nist. Arthur  Krock,  was  among  the  fir.st 


to  diagnose  the  symptoms  of  news  man- 
agement. In  an  article  written  for 
Forttme  magazine  in  March  1963,  Mr. 
Kiock  said: 

Active  management  of  the  news  by  govern- 
1  lent  consists  of  attempts  by  any  official  unit 
iT  individual  in  an  area  of  authority  to  In- 
:;uence  the  presentation  of  the  news.  This 
(ill  be  done  by  suppression,  concealment,  dis- 
ii.rtion  and  false  weighting  of  the  fact-";  to 
uhlch  the  public  Is  entitled.  (This  excludes 
t.^.e  areas  in  which  national  security  is  plainly 
1 1-  potentially  involved.) 

.^s  Assi.stant  Secretary  of  Defense  Sylvester 
Ir;inkly  pointed  out.  management  of  the  news 
( {  the  activities  of  the  Military  EstabUsh- 
inent  Is  one  of  the  weapons  essential  to  na- 
i  onal  security,  a  weapon  made  more  vital  to 
cur  .arsenal  by  the  current  world  tensions 
ti):in  ever  before.  But  Its  proper  use  in  a 
democracy  Is  a  Jmited  one  of  concealing 
irom  the  enemy  tlie  military  phins  and  move- 
ments by  means  of  which  power  is  created  to 
lorce  his  retreat  or  subjugation.  The  im- 
proper use  la  as  propaganda  In  behalf  of  the 
ustablishment,  to  Inflate  its  success  or  gloss 
over  error  after  both  the  military  plans  and 
movements  have  been  revealed  to  the  enemy 
in  action.  But  this  Is  one  of  the  ways  in 
\*hich  the  weapon  has  been  employed  In  the 
aftermath  of  half-won  showdowns. 

In  the  3  years  since  Arthur  Krock 
wrote  this  article,  the  sentiments  he  ex- 
pressed have  swollen  to  a  chorus  among 
di.'senchanted  Washington  news  corre- 
spondents. 

Listen  to  a  few  random  statements 
from  some  of  them  during  just  the  last 
few  months: 

Saul  Pett,  Associated  Press,  Washing- 
ton Star,  March  6,  1966: 

In  a  town  of  passing  prose  favorites,  the 
year's  phrase  so  far  Is  the  ■"credibility  gnp" 
in  government.  Does  It  in  fact  exist?  It 
does,  or  aeems  to.  and  seeming  to,  it  exists. 

Edward  W.  O'Brien,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Eicniocrat,  July  2,  196G.  Washington 
dateline: 

.  .  .  even  the  basic  facts  about  the  war 
seemed  to  have  been  lost  in  the  fog  of  con- 
fusion and  con  tradition  coming  from  Wash- 
ington. 

James  Reston,  New  York  Times,  July  1. 
1966: 

This  question  of  confidence  In  the  good 
Judgment  and  good  faith  of  the  U  .S.  govern- 
ment Is  really  more  Imp>ortant  than  anything 
else  ...  a  great  de.il  does  hang  on  whether 
the  American  people  can  trust  the  pro- 
nouncements of  their  government,  whether 
tiipy  can  remain  united  on  purposes  they 
understand  and  respect,  whether  the  allies 
believe  Washington  really  wnnts  a  compro- 
mise settlement  in  Vietnam,  or  merely  a  sur- 
render on  its  terms. 

Washington  Star  editorial,  Januarj-  20, 
1966: 

Now,  In  1966,  the  country  certainly  could 
do  with  a  little  more  truth  In  government. 

Walter  Cronkite,  CBS  News,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1966.  In  a  speech  to  the  Inland 
Press  Association  in  Chicago: 

The  very  foundation  of  the  democratic 
sy.siem  Is  built  on  honesty  and  the  belief 
in  the  honesty  of  our  fellow  men.  Yet  the 
political  lie  has  become  a  bureaucratic  way 
( f  life.  It  has  been  called  by  the  more  gen- 
teel name  of  news  management  I  sny  here 
.'.::cl  now,  let's  call  it  what  it  is-lying. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  December  1, 

1965: 

.•\  government,  like  a  man,  can  be  caught 
in  only  a  few  misrepresentations  before  peo- 
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pie  refuse  to  believe  anything  it  says.  Much 
of  the  current  clamor  against  the  U.S.  Vlet- 
r'i.m'"sc  pcltcy  Is  probably  based  on  such  a 
feeling  .\  democratic  government  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  be  candid  with  Its  cltl- 
!!ens:  and  a  lack  of  candor  poisons  the  open 
discussion  often  necessary  to  sound  policy 
and  public  support  .  .  . 

The  quote  of  the  year  surely  belongs  to 
Bill  Moyers,  the  President's  right-hand 
man.  who  touched  a  new  low  In  cjniicism 
when  he  told  newsmen  early  this  year: 

The  crisis  of  credibility  has  gotten  so  out 
of  hand  that  we  don't  believe  our  own  leaks 

When  you  tell  people  they  are  stupid 
to  believe  anything  you  say,  when  you 
tell  people  that  your  own  untruthfulness 
has  reached  such  proportions  that  even 
you  do  not  know  what  to  believe — people 
are  going  to  take  you  at  your  word. 

This  is  what  has  happened  to  our 
Government. 

This  is  why  people  are  referring  to 
Vietnam  as  a  "yo-yo  war,  "  and  "a  shell 
game,  now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't." 

The  faith  of  the  American  people  Is 
badly  shaken.  E\'ery  Member  of  the 
Hous^ knows  this  from  the  mail  we  are 
receiwj;ig. 

The  shadow  of  national  doubt  which 
covers  the  executive  branch  must  not  be 
permitted  to  lengthen  over  Capitol  Hill. 

People  look  to  us  as  tlieir  one  source 
of  truth. 

Congress  must  steer  a  straight  course 
of  action  which  the  Executive  will  follow 
in  planning  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
We  mu.st  restore  the  confidence  of  our 
citizens. 

In  this  context  let  us  examine  the 
Defense  Secretarj-'s  decision  to  cut  back 
the  monthly  production  rate  of  air  mu- 
nitions—bombs, rockets,  and  aircraft 
sheik  and  bullets — by  30  percent  within 
the  next  90  days. 

In  his  June  5  report  to  the  President 
r^ommending  a  cutback  in  production. 
Secretary  McNamara  minimized  reports 
that  shortages  had  hampered  our  effort 
in  Vietnam.  He  declared  that  by  cutting 
back  production  of  war  material  he  could 
"avoid  the  carryover  that  was  repre- 
sented by  $12  billion  of  surplus  and 
worthless  material"  after  Korea. 

He  neglects  to  point  out  that  some  of 
that  surplus,  such  as  750-poimd  bombs, 
are  being  used  in  Vietnam  now.  Pro- 
duction of  the  bombs  was  renewed  only 
last  month. 

The  Secrctarj-  carefully  skirts  any 
reference  to  the  fact  that  in  supplying 
troops  and  material  to  the  Far  East  con- 
flict he  has  seriously  drained  military 
uiiits  which  should  be  at  full  strength 
to  meet  possible  outbreaks  of  trouble  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Shortages  in  manpower  and  military 
supplies  are  silent  enemies  of  our  global 
effort  to  maintain  peace,  not  only  In 
Vietnlm  but  in  sensitive  areas  from  Ber- 
hn  to  Latin  America  to  Africa. 

On  Jiuie  26,  1966,  New  York  Times 
Correspondent  Philip  Shabecoff  reported 
fi'om  Stuttftart  that  the  7th  Army  in 
West  Germany  has  been  hard  hit.  Some 
units.  Shabecoff  says,  mo.<:tly  at  the  com- 
pany level,  are  reduced  in  troop  strength 
to  50  percent.  Unit  commanders  are 
gravely  concerned,  he  writes,  about  the 


loss  of  experienced  officers,  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  and  highly  trained  spe- 
cialists. These  men  are  being  sent  to 
Vietnam  and  are  being  replaced  by  raw 
recniits. 

Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  Gen.  Gabriel  P.  Diso- 
way,  commander  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Command,  both  have  told  Congress  that 
TAC  is  not  able  to  cope  with  a  second 
emergency,  outside  Vietiiam,  should  one 
arise.  The  Air  National  Guard  will  have 
to  be  called  up  LL  trouble  erupts  else- 
where. 

When  General  McConnell  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee.  I  asked  him 
for  his  recommendations  for  meeting 
other  global  contingencies. 

He  told  me  that  "acceleration  of  pro- 
duction lines  would  certainly  be  a  pre- 
cautionai-y  measure.  '  I  asked  him  if 
this  would  not  be  a  good  precautionary 
measure.    He  agreed  that  it  would. 

"Have  you  recommended  this  or  have 
you  talked  it  over  In  your  shop?"  I  asked 
him.  He  replied,  "'We  have  not  recom- 
mended it.  We  have  talked  it  over  on  a 
considerable  number  of  occasions." 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Sixes.  Interjected 
at  this  point: 

Very  probably  the  reason  that  you  have 
not  recommended  such  a  course  of  action  Is 
because  of  budgetary  considerations — 

General  McConnell  added: 
And   the   labor  consideration*. 

Let  me  at  this  point  read  a  bnef  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Defense  subcommittee 
hearings:  We  are  interrogating  Air  Force 
Secretary  Brown. 

Mr  SiKES,  If  you  were  to  take  into  accouiil 
ail  of  these  possibilities  and  start  \  .anning 
for  them,  what  kind  of  a  budget  request 
wotild  you  necessarily  have  to  make? 

Air  Force  Secretary  Browm  It  depends  on 
how  many  contingencies  you  want  to  take 
care  of.  I  can  see  mriking  up  a  list  of  con- 
tingencies that  would  at  least  double  the 
budget.  I  do  not  consider  them  likely 
enough  to  be  worth  doing  that.  It  is  quite 
important  for  us.  it  Eecms  to  me,  to  put  our 
forces  where  the  most  Ukely  problems  are. 
and  clearly  there  Is  a  problem  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Juf-t  adding  more  munitions,  starting 
up  a  munitions  line,  will  not  by  Itself  pro- 
vide us  with  a  very  rapid  response  capability. 
I  do  not  think  tliat  is  a  very  good  idea  be- 
cause I  do  not  think,  on  balance,  that  is  the 
kind  of  contingency  we  should  prepare  lor 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  MiNSH.^LL.  Do  you  not  think  we  should 
err  on  the  side  of  security? 

Secretary  Brown    We  do. 

Mr.  MrNSHALL.  You  are  not  when  you  come 
out  and  say  It  would  be  a  precautionary 
mea,«ure  "The  general  Just  said  this.  Mr. 
Secretary. 

This  colloquy  took  place  on  February 
23,  1966.  On  May  27,  1966,  tiie  Christian 
Science  Monitor  carried  the  following 
item: 

•  •  •  in  the  early  days  of  the  stepped-up 
bombing  in  Vietnam  the  Air  Force  actually 
had  to  borrow  Iron  bomb.s  from  the  Navy 
At  one  point  there  wasn't  a  sirigle  750-pound 
Iron  bomb  1&  all  of  South  Vietnam. 

Now  the  B  52's  fiylng  out  of  Guam  have 
plenty  of  them.  But  the  tactical  aircraft 
flying  sorties  from  Vietnam  and  Thailand 
are   still   short 

OfBclally  the  Pentagon  describes  this  sit- 
uation as  "maldlRtrlbatlon  ••  But  Pentagon 
officers  smiie      "It's  a  shortage,"  says  one. 
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On  June  25.  only  23  days  ago.  just  a 
week  before  Secretary  McNamara's  re- 
port calling  for  a  cutback  in  production 
was  Issued,  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Stennis  stated  that  the  Pen- 
tagon had  to  "Impose  ammunition  con- 
servation measures"  on  our  trpops  In 
Vietnam. 

Senator  Stennis  indicated  that  the 
Pentagon  is  underestimating  needs.  He 
said: 

The  record  shows  that  the  Inventories 
campvited  as  sufficient  for  total  forces  In  sus- 
tained combat  ngalnst  powerful  opposition 
appears  relatively  small  when  compared  with 
the  actual  requirements  of  a  fraction  of  those 
forces  engaged  In  Vietnam  against  lightly- 
equipped  hit-and-run  guerrilla  forces. 

Last  fall  I  went  to  Vietnam  on  assign- 
ment for  my  Defense  subcommittee. 
When  I  returned  I  issued  this  statement 
to  the  press: 

One  officer  told  me  some  units  are  short 
of  supplies  that  they  could  get  at  the  corner 
garage  baclt  In  the  states.  I  personally  saw 
rusty  b<3mb8  with  a  1945  date  on  the  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier  Enterprise.  These  bombs  are 
effective  but  the  question  Is.  how  long  will 
the  supply  last? 

Since  I  asked  that  question  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Harold  Brown  stated  to 
my  subcommittee  that  no  shortaj:e  of 
bombs  existed.  Subsequently  In  March 
and  in  early  April,  the  Defense  Secretary 
himself  denied  that  there  was  such  a 
shortage. 

Then,  later  Iti  April,  the  Air  Force 
finally  admitted  that  it  had  been  forced 
to  buy  back  more  than  5.000  750-pound 
bombs  sold  in  1963  to  a  West  German 
fertilizer  firm.  Our  selling  price  had 
been  $1.70  each.  Our  repurchase  cost 
was  $21  per  bomb. 

The  argument  was  advanced  by  the 
Pentagon  that  the  bombs  would  have 
cost  several  hundred  dollars  apiece  had 
they  been  purchased  new. 

This  only  serves  to  underscore  the 
point — Why  did  we  not  have  these  bombs 
either  In  inventory  or  In  production? 
And  the  answer  Is  that  the  civilian  mili- 
tary experts  in  the  Pentagon  did  not 
foresee  this  contingency. 

Secretary  McNamara  and  his  com- 
putors  have  clearly  established  that  Chey 
are  incapable  of  predicting  what  our 
military  needs  will  be.  or  where  new 
world  trouble  spots  may  develop.  They 
continue  to  shrug  ofl  the  need  for  pre- 
paring for  future  contingencies. 

The  key  to  this  reluctance  lies  In  an 
almost  fanatical  desire  for  tight  budg- 
eting, to  avoid  what  McNamara  dreads 
most,  a  "carryover  that  was  represented 
by  $12  billion  of  surplus  and  worthless 
material  with  which  we  concluded  the 
Korean  war  ' 

It  Is  false  and  dangerous  economy  to 
disregard  the  many  perilous  imcertaln- 
ties  of  this  most  uncertain  world.  It 
imperils  our  position  in  the  many  critical 
areas  of  the  world,  it  could  prolong  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  It  could  cost  additional 
American  lives. 

The  May  2.  1966.  Aviation  Week  ii 
Space  Technology  editorial  by  Robert 
Hotz  states  the  case  brilliantly: 

If  Mr.  McNamara  really  believes  It  is  p>o«- 
sible  to  flght  and  win  a  war  killing  the  last 
enemy  with  the  last  bullet  as  tbe  last  soldier 
e.iu  the  last  can  of  beans  in  the  quarterma*- 


ter's  stores,  this  nation  faces  serious  trouble 
ahead. 

Events  have  already  proved  that  some  of 
Mr.  McNamara's  military  Judgments  have  not 
been  as  sound  as  he  Imagined.  But  if  he 
persists  in  trying  to  budget  the  Vietnam  war 
or  any  other  confrontation  with  the  goal  of 
emerging  with  no  surplus  materiel,  he  will 
actually  be  budgeting  shortages  in  combat 
equipment  for  the  future  War  is  an  Illogical 
and  wasteful  enterprise  that  Inevitably  defies 
the  efforts  of  niiin  to  calculate  its  fury  pre- 
cisely. 

Ammunition  is  not  the  only  thing  in 
short  supply  my  subcommittee  learned 
during  its  hearings  this  year.  Tropical 
combat  l>oots.  lightweight  uniforms,  cer- 
tain clothing  allowance  items,  tentage. 
refrigeration  equipment,  concertina  wire. 
barbed  wire,  sandbags,  and  landing  mats 
have  been  li.st€d  as  "major  problem 
items"  by  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 

After  a  meeting  in  my  office  on  June 
27.  1966,  I  received  a  report  from  Capt. 
C.  P.  Palmer,  chief  of  the  Supply  Man- 
agement Division  of  DSA.  I  now  insert 
it  in  the  Record: 

(In  reply  refer  to  DSAH-OS] 

Defense  Supply  Agency. 
Headquarters.  Cameron  Station, 

Alexandria.  Va  .  June  28.  1966 

Hon.  Wll.MAM  E.  MiNSHALL, 

House  0/  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Minshall:  In  accordance  with 
your  request,  following  Is  a  summary  of  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency  "material  shortage  ' 
matters  discussed  in  your  office  on  Monday, 
27  June  1966.  Accompanying  me  from  DSA 
Headquarters  during  this  meeting  were  Lt. 
Colonel  Francis  R.  Munt,  USA  and  Com- 
mander T.  J    Pawlowsld,  SC.  USN. 

a.  In  general.  DSA  has  performed  well  In 
the  first  real  test  of  its  ability  to  respond  in 
an  emergency.  However,  we  ha-e  had  and 
continue  to  have  supply  problems  on  certain 
items. 

b.  Basically,  oiir  supply  "shortage"  prob- 
lems have  been  caused  by  the  sudden  and 
dramatic  upsurge  In  requirements  resulting 
from  Increased  force  levels  and  recruit  Input, 
and  large  deployments  to  Vietnam.  Added 
to  this  is: 

(1)  The  relatively  long  lead  time  involved 
in  the  large  volume  procurement  and  pro- 
duction of  many  items. 

(2)  The  fact  that  some  items,  such  as  the 
direct  molded  sole  tropical  combat  boots  and 
the  lightweight  tropical  uniforms,  were  new- 
development  items  formerly  used  only  by  cer- 
tain Special  Forces.  Thus,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  build  up  a  production  base  for 
such  items. 

(3)  The  fact  that  some  items  such  as 
heavy  tentage  had  very  little  peacetime 
usage,  and  therefore  the  dwindled  produc- 
tion base  had  to  be  expanded. 

(4)  The  fact  that  mobUization  reserve 
assets  of  many  Items  were  not  stocked  in 
the  depth  required  to  meet  the  sudden  and 
huge  demands  actually  experienced,  which 
demands  drew  down  stock,  levels  before  new 
production  could  satisfy  all  requirements. 

c.  The  Defense  Supply  Agency  experienced 
its  most  serious  difficulties  In  the  areas  of 
clothing  and  textile  Items,  field  fortification 
items  and  certain  repair  parts.  Major  prob- 
lem items  have  been: 

Tropical   combat   boots. 
Tropical    combat    lightweight    uniform. 
Certain    clothing    allowance    "bag"    items 
(about   40   Items). 
Tentage. 

Refrigeration  equipment. 
Concertina   wire. 
Bart>ed  wire. 
Sandbags. 
Landing   mats 


d.  In  the  clothing  area,  it  was  necessary  to 
effect  temporary  reductions  In  some  of  the 
allowance  Items  Issued  to  the  new  men  at  the 
reception  centers.  Relatively  few  items  were 
subject  to  such  reductions,  however,  and 
these  only  for  the  Army  i7  items  reduced! 
and  the  Marine  Corps  (6  Items  reduced  i 
For  some  Items,  supplies  have  since  become 
adequate  to  allow  a  reversion  to  full  recru;i 
issue  allowances,  and  by  late  Fall  this  ye  ir 
all  recruits  should  be  back  on  a  full  allovi,. 
ance  basis.  With  a  few  exceptions.  D.S.^ 
wholesale  stoclcs  of  all  clothing  Items  shouUI 
be  in  good  position  by  the  end  of  tlus 
calendar  year.  The  exceptions  are  the 
lightweight  tropical  combat  uniform  (coat 
and  trousers)  which  will  be  in  a  satisf.a-- 
tory  supply  position  by  February  1967  f  r 
earlier,  the  tropical  combat  boot  and  ihf 
regular  black  combat  boot  by  Pebru.iry  1967 
In  the  meantime,  essential  reqiUremcnts  t  r 
combat  troops  in  Vietnam  are  being  met 
from  current  production. 

e.  Of  the  tentage  items,  the  General  Pur- 
pose MedUim  iGPMl  tent  Is  In  the  nvist 
serious  difficulty.  Distribution  from  pro. 
ductlon  of  this  tent  was  placed  under  allo- 
cation decision  of  the  Joint  Material  Priori- 
ties and  Allocations  Board  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  15  February  1966.  The 
"get  well"  date  on  this  item  for  Southeas'. 
Asia  requirements  is  anticipated  for  Decem- 
ber 1966.  and  for  the  total  system  require- 
ments in  late  1967  or  early  1968. 

f.  There  are  eleven  different  items  of  re- 
frigeration -equipment  (reach  in/ walk  iii 
boxes)  that  have  given  us  difficulty.  By 
November  1966.  all  items  shovild  be  in  a 
satisfactory  supply  position. 

g.  Barbed  wire  vrtll  be  in  a  satlsfactury 
supply  position  next  month  (July  1966 »,  and 
concertina  wire  by  January  1967. 

h  Sandbag  requirements  are  now  bom? 
met  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  it  is  expected 
that  total  system  requirements  will  be  satis- 
fled  by  February  1967.  It  is  noted  that  to 
types  of  sandbags  are  being  procured;  the 
burlap/cotton  bag  which  has  a  service  life 
of  34  months,  and  the  polypropylene  b;-;; 
which  is  reputed  to  have  a  service  life  of  18 
months.  This  latter  Item  Is  being  tested  in 
the  field. 

1.  The  M8A1  (solid  steel  piantting)  landing; 
mat  will  be  in  a  satisfactory  supply  position 
by  March  1967.  The  T-17  taxlway  and  nin- 
way  mats  (membrane  of  nylon  cord  fabrici 
will  be  in  a  satisfactory  supply  position  by 
December  1966. 

The  above  list  covers  our  major  areas  of 
concern.  With  over  1.3  million  separate 
stoclc  numbered  Items  in  the  DSA  wholes.i'.e 
supply  system,  we  can  expect  to  experience 
temporary  shortages  of  other  items  from 
time  to  time  as  supply  and  demand  fluctu- 
ates. Our  primary  mission  is  to  furni.?h 
prompt  and  full  support  to  the  Military 
Services:  we  treat  any  shortage  as  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  and  act  promptly  to  elim- 
inate it. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assLstance  to 
you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  or 
any  other  element  of  the  DSA  organization 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  P.   Palmer, 
Captain.   SC.    VSS.   Chief.   Supply   Man- 
agement  Division    Supply   Operatwn^ 

I  strongly  urge  Members  of  this  House 
to  carefully  read  the  additional  views 
which  Mr.  Lipscomb,  Mr.  Laird,  and  I 
have  appended  to  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill  before  us  today. 

We  must  bring  a  halt  to  piecemeal 
spending  for  our  national  defense. 

We  must  work  to  restore  the  credibility 
of  our  Government. 

We  must  not  budget  ourselves  at  the 
high  price  of  American  lives  In  conflict.^ 
abroad  or  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
security  of  our  citizens  at  home. 


This  Is  where  we  came  in  last  year — 
Operation  Coverup.  Operation  Cover- 
up  plays  on  with  McNamara's  band 
.supplying  the  discords,  the  American 
taxpayer  as  the  angel. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
m.vself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  have  listened  with  a 
preat  deal  of  Interest  and  .some  corLsider- 
nble  alarm  to  the  remarks  by  my  very 
dear  friend  and  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall],  a  very  de- 
voted member  of  the  committee.  I  am  a 
bit  di-sappoLnted  at  some  of  the  refer- 
ences which  he  has  made.  After  listen- 
ing to  such  a  compilation  of  criticism. 
of  disagreement,  I  had  almost  thought 
that  we  were  fighting  a  war  against  Mr. 
McNamara,  when  I  had  contemplated 
that  tills  was  a  bill  for  the  further  prose- 
rtition  of  the  war  against  the  Commu- 
nLsts  in  Vietnam.  My  very  dear  friend 
.^aid.  In  effect,  I  believe  that  the  faith  of 
the  American  people  in  our  Government 
leaders  is  badly  shaken,  pointing  out  that 
in  his  opinion  the  people  look  at  us  in 

Congress  as  one  souixe  of  truth.  I  do 
hope  tliat  they  will  look  at  us  with  some 
degree  of  tolerance  and  compassion.  If 
they  do  look  at  our  actions,  not  neces- 
sarily our  words,  as  a  source  of  trutli, 
they  will  be  heartened,  I  think,  at  the 
aKreement  which  they  will  find  among 
Uie  Members  of  the  Congress  in  defense 
matters. 

The  Democrats  and  Republicans  on  the 
committee  have  declared  tliat  they  are 
supporting  the  pending  bill.  The  chief 
aichltect  of  defense  prop  rams  which  tlie 
pending  bill  will  finance  is  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  bill 
is  the  result  of  a  budget  submitted  to  ilie 
Congress,  upon  tlie  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  is  supporting  it — 
that  is,  98  percent  of  it  or  more — and 
the  committee  is  supporting  it,  98  per- 
cent or  more,  because  we  have  only 
varied  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars, 
less  than  2  percent  from  the  figures  th.it 
were  originally  submitted  in  the 
budget. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Ijelieve  all  Ameri- 
cans v,ho  look  to  us  when  they  seek  a 
■  moment  of  truth."  will  be  heartened 
and  encouraged  to  find  that  while  we 
make  some  complaints  about  our  officials 
and  their  shortcomings — and  they  do 
have  some  and  we  have  some  our.selves 
perhaps — they  will  find  we  are  almost 
unanimous  in  supporting  the  recommen- 
dation in  the  Defense  budget  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  want  to 
needlessly  tear  down,  even  In  an  election 
year,  the  credibility  of  the  officials  of  the 
United  States,  elected  or  not  elected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  the 
American  people,  despite  a  series  of  crit- 
icisms from  some  of  our  friends  as  to 
«hat  is  wrong,  will  be  aware  that  there 
i.s  much  right  with  the  United  States  and 
'ith  our  leadership  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  important  that  we 
keep  things  in  proper  perspective,  and 


I  trust  that  the  words  I  have  spoken  are 
In  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the 
moment.  It  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  try  to  comment  on  all  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  but  a 
general  statement  such  as  I  have  made 
seems  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  1  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Lipscomb  1. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  tliat  my  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  Min- 
shall I.  expressed  his  views  very  clearly. 
I  believe  it  is  helpful,  not  only  for  the 
Congre.ss,  but  for  the  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  hear  what  our  concerns  are. 
His  views  are  valid.  The  gentleman  has 
documented  them.  I  believe  it  is  up  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  to  evaluate 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  there  is  no  mis- 
imderstanding  about  the  nature  of  our 
support  of  this  bill. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentlemrn  from 

Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon],  and  with  his  per- 
mis.sion,  1  would  like  to  read  what  we 
say  in  our  minority  views.    These  views 

are  signed  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  Laird],  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio    IMr.   Minshall]    and   by   myself: 

The  undersigned  Intend,  as  in  the  past,  to 
support  the  Department  of  Defense  .Appro- 
priation BUI  for  fiscal  year  1967  though  we 
do  not  agree  with  several  aspects  of  its 
makeup. 

Where  we  disagree,  we  believe  that  the 
current  bill  Is  inadequate  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
especially  with  regard  to  our  worldwide  com- 
mitments, to  future  preparedness,  and 
Southea.«:t  Asia. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  wherg  we 
disagree.  We  have  stated  it  on  the  floor 
all  afternoon  and,  in  fact,  in  listening 
closely  to  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  I  believe 
that  the  gentleman  reiterated  some  of 
the  same  points  that  we  have  pointed  out 
here  in  our  additional  or  minority  news. 

Mr.  M.'^HON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  contribution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  who  has  been  mcst 
objective  in  his  presentation  on  this  bill. 

But  the  point  I  was  making  Is  that 
this  bill,  which  is  so  warmly  supported 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  is  a  bill  to  supix)rt 
a  military  program  of  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  to  some  very  con- 
siderable extent  the  architect.  If  the 
program  is  so  bad  how  can  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  support  the  legislation 
which  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  is  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  recommendir^? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  point  I  un- 
dertake to  make. 

I  agree  that  it  is  well  to  make  con- 
structive criticism  and  point  out  the 
things  that  are  wrong,  but  I  doubt  that 
we  should  belabor  too  heavily  a  Secre- 
tar>-  of  Defense  who  apparently  is  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  taxpayers,  the  lives  of 
our  fighting  men.  and  the  int^-rests  of 
the  country  in  prosecuting  the  war.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  impugn  or  should 
impugn  tlie  motives  of  Cabinet  members 
or  military  of&cers  or  Presidents  who  are 


doing  the  best  they  know  how  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  does  not  preclude 
abundant  room  for  differences  of  opin- 
ion. 

I  do  not  believe  the  grentleman  from 
California  will  disagree  with  these  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  No.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  your  remarks  In  the  context  that 
you  liave  put  them,  but  we  still  have  to 
realize  that  the  bill  that  Is  before  us 
today  is  still  inadequate,  It  is  not  com- 
pletely funded  on  all  of  the  items  that 
are  necessarj-.  The  Secretarj-  of  Defense 
to  tills  time  has  not  given  us  an  estimate 
or  even  filled  us  in  sls  to  what  Is  neces- 
sary In  the  future. 

Tlie  best  example  that  I  can  state  here 
is  the  miscalculation  in  additional  mili- 
tar>-  manpower  costs  to  support  the  mili- 
tary personnel  that  we  now  have  on 
Board  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Secretary  has  not  yet  come  up  with 
a  factual  statement.  Now.  this  is  the 
kind  of  Information  that  I  think  we 
should  have — factual,  timely,  and  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  tliat  the  Secre- 
tary has  made  an  error  in  Judgment  In 
falling  to  submit  a  request  for  a  budget 
estimate  throimh  the  regular  channels 
for  these  additional  men,  tlie  108,000 
men  who  were  not  budgeted  for.  but  who 
were  actually  in  service  on  June  30  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

I  by  no  means  agree  as  our  rejxirt 
shows,  and  as  the  bill  shows,  witli  all  of 
the  views  of  a  strong-minded  Secretary 
of  Defense.  But  I  do  think  we  all  agree 
we  need  leadersliip.  and  that  a  leader  in 
the  expenditure  or  in  the  liandllng  of  a 
$100  billion  program  cannot  be  all  things 
to  all  people,  and  please  everybody  all 
the  time.  This  is  one  of  the  things  Uiat 
I  undertook  to  point  out  earlier. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  of 
course,  hold  you  in  the  highest  regard, 
as  do  all  the  other  memt)ers  of  the  sub- 
committee. We  have  six^nl  many,  many 
hours  together  in  the  8  years  tliat  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  you  on 
defense  matters. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  say  tliat  this 
feeling  of  high  regard  is  mutual.  The 
gentleman  is  a  very  imjxirtant  meml)er 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  The  thrust  of  my 
remarks  had  two  main  spearheads.  Mr. 
Chairman  One  was  the  fact  that  we  on 
the  minority  did  not  feel  that  this  budget 
was  adequate.  Last  years  regular  budget 
was  not  adequate.  It  was  provTn  to  be 
Inadequate 

The  other  thrust  of  my  argument  was 
the  confusion  of  the  American  people 
and  their  right  to  know  all  of  the  facts. 
That  was  all  I  attempted  to  bring  out. 
Tlierc  have  Ijeen  so  many  confusing  and 
contradictory  statements  that  have  come 
out  of  the  White  House  and  out  of  the 
Pentagon  that  it  i.«  no  wonder  that  tlie 
American  people  are  confused.  This  is 
exemplified  by  the  polls  that  I  cited  here, 
including  the  one  I  conducted  in  my  ovm 
district,  where  73  percent  said  that  they 
did  not  feel  they  were  getting  all  of  the 
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facts  from  this  administration.  I  sent 
out  125.000  questionnaires.  I  do  not 
think  at  this  time,  a  time  of  national 
crisis,  that  we  should  stick  our  heads  In 
the  sand  and  just  pretend  that  this  situ- 
ation does  not  exist. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  realize  that  at  times 
remarks  that  are  made  in  the  press,  and 
by  columnists,  and  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  in  the  Congress,  and  even 
today,  can  prove  to  be  coiif using  to  the 
American  people.  But  I  do  think  that 
the  American  people  have  the  hard  com- 
monsense  to  know  we  are  in  a  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  that  we  propose  to  win 
that  war.  and  that  the  Congress  is  sup- 
porting a  firm  policy  and  is  providing 
the  funds  necessary.  We  have  provided 
$10  billion  a  year  more  during  the  last 
4  years  than  we  provided  during  the 
previous  4  years  for  defense. 

Last  year's  budget  was,  insofar  as  I 
know,  when  finally  submitted,  adequate 
or  reasonably  adequate  under  the  guide- 
lines in  which  it  was  submitted.     I  be- 
lieve that  our  hearings  support  this  view. 
With  respect  to  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  says  that  he 
does  not  want  to  ask  us  for  a  blank  cjieck 
now  for  additional  funds  because  he  --an- 
not  predict  with  sufBclent  accuracy  just 
what  will  be  needed  at  a  later  tine  In 
this  fiscal  year.    So  he  said  that  h.;  will 
be  In  a  position  to  present  a  more  ac- 
curate request  later  on.    Let  me  say  this; 
he  has  $100  billion  at  his  disposal  now, 
or  he  will  have  when  this  bill  is  passed, 
and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  he  will  be 
able  to  make  do  for  a  time.    It  does  seem 
to  me  he  will  be  able  to  make  do  with 
the  availability  of  $100  billion  untU  we 
can  see  a  little  further  ahead  and  know 
more  precisely  what   the   requirements 
are.     While  we  can  have  differences  of 
opinion  on  that  subject,  I  cannot  offer 
an   amendment   to   take   care   of   needs 
which  I  cannot  now  anticipate,  and  I  do 
not    think    the    gentleman    from    Ohio 
would  offer  an  amendment  under  these 
circumstances.    It  is  true  that  we  passed 
the  pay  raise  bill  and  we  do  not  have 
money  in  here  for  it.    We  did  not  Include 
pay  raise  money  in  the  annual  bill  last 
year  or  on  previous  occasions.     We  are 
going  to  try  to  get  the  Department,  I 
hope,  to  absorb  as  much  of  the  pay  in- 
crease as  possible,  and  then  later  on  we 
will  provide  the  additional  sums  which 
are  absolutely  required. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, this  is  a  good  bill,  in  my  opinion. 
It  is  unanimously  supported  by  the  eight 
members  o.'  this  .subcommittee,  each  of 
whom  is  an  old  veteran.  Tlie  Junior 
member  of  our  committee  has  served  on 
the  committee  8  years.  I  would  not  tell 
you  how  long  the  senior  member  haa 
served,  but  it  is  many  years.  I  have  been 
on  this  subcommittee  20  years. 

This  bill  provides  $58  billion  plus  to 
finance  the  Defense  Department  during 
the  fiscal  year  1967.  The  bill  comes  to 
you  unanimously  from  our  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  only  complaint  or  criticism 
of  the  bill  that  I  have  heard  has  been 
criUcism   of   the   Secretary  of   Defense, 
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Mr.  McNamara.  and  criticism  of  the  fact 
that  this  might  be  financing  the  war  ef- 
fort on  the  Installment  plan. 

Prediction  has  been  made  that  in 
January  the  Secretary  will  come  back 
and  ask  for  a  supplemental.  Frankly,  if 
he  does  not  I  will  be  surprised.  I  hope 
and  pray,  however,  that  by  January  this 
vicious  war  will  be  ended  and  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  come  back. 

I  want  to  say  I  have  been  on  this  com- 
mittee 20  years.  I  have  seen  Secretaries 
come  and  go.  I  have  seen  some  good 
ones  over  there  and  I  have  seen  some 
mediocre  Secretaries.  In  my  opinion, 
the  present  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McNamara,  is  the  best  Secretary  we  have 
had  during  those  20  years.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  you  have  thought  what  an 
almost  impossible  job  Mr.  McNamara  has. 
Why,  he  Is  head  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  biggest 
department  In  Government.  Millions  of 
civilian  employees  are  under  his  control. 
Millions  of  servicemen  are  under  his  con- 
trol. 

In  this  bill  we  are  giving  him  $58  bil- 
lion to  spend  during  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
It  has  been  said  that  he  has  roughly  $40 
billion  on  top  of  that  that  he  can  expend 
during  1967. 

I  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  Is  not 
a  man  in  this  Chamber  who  could  come 
as  near  doing  as  good  a  job  as  he  has. 
There  are  very  few  people  In  America 
who  could  do  as  good  a  job  as  he  has 
done.  I  would  hate  to  have  to  pick  his 
successor.  Of  course,  he  has  made  mis- 
takes. Of  course,  he  has  done  things 
that  I  did  not  approve  of.  But  I  say 
that  in  my  opimon  his  mistakes  have 
been  mistakes  of  the  head  and  not  the 
heart.  I  like  to  see  a  man  who  will  say 
"Yes,"  and  stick  by  his  answer  of  "Yes." 
I  like  to  see  a  man  who  has  the  courage 
to  say  "No,"  and  stick  by  that  "No"  deci- 
sion. 

I  believe  Mr.  McNamara  has  done  a 
good  job,  a  far  better  job  than  I  could 
do.  And  if  I  camiot  do  a  better  job  tlian 
he,  I  will  not  be  so  critical  of  him. 

What  is  wrong  with  financing  a  war 
on  the  installment  plan?  As  I  said,  I 
hope  Mr.  McNamara  does  not  come  back 
in  January  for  a  supplemental.  But,  If 
he  does,  and  If  it  happens  to  be  for  $5, 
$10,  or  $15  billion.  I  can  assure  you  that 
these  eight  old  "pro's"  on  the  defense 
subcommittee  will  bring  a  bill  unani- 
mously before  this  House  for  approval. 
A  great  deal  is  being  said  now — not  as 
much  as  in  the  last  few  months,  but  still 
the  question  is  being  asked:  Why  are 
we  In  Vietnam?  That  Is  an  academic 
question  without  this  war,  and  we  have 
on  our  hands  a  dirty  jungle  war,  a  war 
that  could  last  40  years.  The  French 
stayed  there  10  years,  and  they  left  with- 
out winning. 

I  believe  the  leaders  of  our  country— 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense— have 
leaned  over  backward  trying  to  get  the 
people  of  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table. 
It  looks  now  as  if  that  is  Impos.sible.  So 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  do.  and  that  Is 
fight  to  win.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in 
my  opinion  during  the  last  week  in  June 
our  leaders  pitched  In  and  began  fighting 


this  war  to  win  by  escalating  the  bomb- 
ing of  Vietnam. 

Many  people  now  are  complaining 
about  that.  I  wish  you  would  get  this 
little  part  6  of  our  hearings,  and  turn  to 
page  21  and  read  the  colloquy  that  oc- 
curred between  me  and  Maj.  Gen.  R. 
Lassetter,  Jr.,  who  Is  Deputy  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence.  It  was 
on  the  afternoon  of  April  4,  1966.  Our 
committee  room  was  filled  with  weapon.s 
and  they  were  sophisticated  weapon.s. 
They  were  weapons  that  had  beei. 
captured  by  our  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  the.se 
were  good  weapons.  The  answer  was 
"Yes."  The  question  was  then  asked 
whether  these  were  as  good  as  our 
weapons,  and  the  answer  was  "Yes."  In 
certain  Instances,  they  were  betttr 
weapons  because  the  recoilless  rifles  that 
we  were  shown,  which  had  been  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy,  could  use  the 
same  shell  that  their  machineguns  could 
use,  which  in  the  field  was  a  decided 
advantage. 

The  question  was  asked  where  those 
weapons  were  made.  The  answer  wa.s 
"They  were  made  In  plants  in  Red 
China."  The  question  was  asked,  "Have 
those  plants  been  bombed"?  The  answer 
was  "No."  We  knew  the  answer,  but  we 
wanted  to  get  it  into  the  record.  Then  we 
asked  how  those  weapons  were  tran.s- 
ported  from  China  down  into  Vietnam 
We  were  told  It  was  by  railroad  We 
asked  then  if  those  railroads  had  been 
bombed.    The  answer  was  "No." 

We  were  told  the  weapons  were  al.'^o 
going  by  ship  through  the  harbor  of 
Haiphong,  which  had  not  been  bombed 
or  blockaded  or  mined  at  that  time. 

They  also  went  to  Vlnh,  a  little  city 
north  of  the  17th  parallel,  and  from  there 
»hey  were  distributed  into  South  Vietnam 
So  I  asked  this  question : 
Mr.     Andrews    That     has     not     been     lir 
mined,  or  blockaded.     That  is  a  sanctuary 
General  Lassittir.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Andrews.  Unless  and  until  this  city  •  : 
Vlnh.   those  two  railroads,  and   that  harb  r 
have  been  effectively  bombed,  then  there  i? 
no    hope    of    keeping    the    enemy    troops    lu 
South   Vietnam  from  being  supplied  abun- 
dantly with  modern  weapons  of  war  which 
you  have  described  as  being  most  effecuve. 
is  that  right? 

General  Lassetter.  Yes,  sir.  All  we  c.iu 
hope  to  do  is  slow  It  down. 

Mr.  Andrews.  From  what  we  have  been  VM 
here  this  afternoon,  I  have  concluded  there 
has  not  been  any  slowing  down 

General  Lassetter.  We  have  made  it  more 
difficult  for  them. 

Mr.      Andrews.  They      are      still      getting 

weapons? 

General  Lassetter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews.  They  are  getting  good 
weapons,  made  In  China? 

General  Lassetter.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  ANDRrws.  Delivered  through  North 
Vietnam  to  our  enemies  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  unless  and  until  some  action  Is  taken 
to  stop  that  supply  route  we  can  expect 
those  weapons  to  be  delivered  In  the  future 
and  put  Into  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  As 
you  say,  they^re  high  quality  weapons,  most 
effective,  and  are  being  used  effectively  killing 
our  troops  down  there. 

General  Lassetter.  You  are  very  correct,  sir. 

This  testimony  was  published  June  23. 
The  next  week  our  forces  started  bomb- 


ing those  railroad  tracks  and  started 
bombing  the  POL  facilities  around  Hai- 
phong.    They  started  bombing. 

That  is  the  way  to  win  this  war.  If  a 
great  country  like  ours,  with  all  the 
power  and  might  it  has  at  its  command, 
cannot  whip  a  country  like  North  Viet- 
nam, we  have  no  busine.ss  in  the  war. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  give  our 
troops  in  Vietnam  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese troops  the  tools  with  which  to 
pet  the  job  done.  If  we  will  continue  re- 
lentlessly to  bomb  these  strategic  points 
in  North  Vietnam.  I  say  to  my  friends, 
I  hope  and  I  pray  that  in  January  Mr. 
McNamara  will  not  come  back  up  for  a 
supplemental,  but  if  he  does  I  .shall  vote 
to  give  him  every  dime  he  asks  for. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  !Mr.  Teacue)  may  extend  Ins 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  voting  on  the  DOD  appro- 
priations for  1967 — Report  No.  1652  of 
H.R.  15941 — I  wish  to  again  express  my 
personal  concern  that  this  bill  does  not 
include  the  total  money  required  for  the 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  for  this  fis- 
cal year.  The  committee  of  conference 
authorized  a  total  of  $200  million  for  the 
MOL  program;  whereas,  the  bill  before 
us  today  provides  appropriations  only  in 
the  amount  of  $150  million.  Tliis 
amounts  to  a  deficiency  of  $50  million 
in  the  funds  required  in  1967. 

The  manned  orbiting  laborator>-  pro- 
pram  represrnts  the  first  and  only 
opportunity  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
has  had  to  build  a  space  system  which 
takes  maximum  advantage  of  man's 
unique  qualifications  to  operate  in  the 
space  environment.  Since  John  Glenn's 
initial  demonstration,  the  NASA  has  been 
gathering  proof  of  man's  ability  to  sur- 
vive and  function  effectively  in  space. 
Prom  the  earliest  days  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, we  have  been  testing  mans  skills 
to  determine  basic  physiological  or  psy- 
chological limitations  to  his  performance 
in  space.  We  have  found  none;  nor  do 
we  expect  to  find  any  in  the  future. 

On  the  basis  of  this  fundamental 
knowledge,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  proposed  a  program  which  will 
capitalize  upon  the  results  we  have  ob- 
tained to  date.  Since  the  NASA  efforts 
have  provided  such  a  broad  base  of 
proven  experience,  both  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  industry,  the  MOL  program  is 
not  considered  one  involving  high  risk. 
Basic,  proven  systems  and  subsystems 
such  as  the  Gemini  and  Titan  III  have 
been  chosen  to  provide  an  early  demon- 
strated capability. 

The  use  of  these  previously  developed 
components  and  subsystems,  some  of 
which  are  off  the  shelf,  will  cause  the 
procurement  costs  during  the  initial  year 
of  the  program  to  be  substantially  high- 
er than  might  otherwise  be  the  case.  In 
other  words,  on  this  program  we  will 
"bend  hardware'"  earlier  and  incur  hard- 
ware costs  earlier  than  we  would  in  an 
R.  L  D.  program.  This  has  caused  the 
costs  for  fiscal  year  1967  to  be  higher 


than  those  anticipated  in  the  Piesidenfs 
budget  submitted  in  January. 

Although  efforts  to  obtain  these  extra 
funds  were  unsuccessful  during  the  De- 
fen.se  appropriations  hearings  last  April, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  recog- 
nized their  need  and  authorized  $80  mil- 
lion additional  ftmds.  The  joint  com- 
mittee of  conference  authorized  $50  mil- 
lion of  thi.''  amount. 

What  would  this  money  buy  us?  In 
essence,  it  would  buy  us  time.  Without 
the  money,  we  will  lo.se  this  time. 

But  can  we  afford  to  lose  it?  On 
July  6.  the  Rus.sians  launched  a  proton 
.satellite.  This  huge  satellite,  weighing 
more  than  24.000  pounds,  is  large  enough 
to  sustain  a  complete  mamied  orbiting 
laboratory.  This  Russian  effort  was  not 
the  first  of  a  series.  It  was  not  even  the 
second  of  a  .series.  This  is  the  third 
proton  satelHte  that  the  Russians  have 
launched. 

I  support  this  bill,  but  I  wish  to  voice 
my  concern  that  we  have  not  pone  far 
enough  in  providing  support  for  the  MOL 
progiam.  After  the  substantial  support 
provided  in  pa-st  years  by  the  Congress  io 
NASA  for  the  development  of  the  basic 
knowledge  and  equipment  for  manned 
space  flight.  I  hope  that  histoi->'  does  not 
recoi-d  that  we  were  inadeqat*  in  re- 
sponding to  the  challenge  of  translating 
this  knowledge  and  capability  into  sys- 
tems -so  essential  for  a  proper  and  ade- 
quate defen.se  of  our  country. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  tlie  chair, 
Mr.  Keoch.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  \\1iole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R  15941  >  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  have  spoken  today  on  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  pertinent  addi- 
tional material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  A  NATIONAL  CON- 
STITUENT ASSEMBLY  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  'VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VT-VIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Vietnamese  Govei-nment  has  announced 


that  elections  will  be  held  throughout 
South  Vietnam  on  September  11  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  national  constit- 
uent a-s.sembly.  Regulations  governing 
the  election  were  promulgated  by  the 
present  South  Vietnamese  Government 
on  June  19.  All  of  us  m  this  House,  and 
our  constituents,  desire  that  these  elec- 
tions be  fairly  and  freely  conducted,  and 
that  the  delegates  elected  fully,  freely, 
aiid  wisely  exeici.se  the  authoj-ity  con- 
veyed to  them  by  tlieir  people  However. 
Mr  Speaker,  disquieting  reports,  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  aver  that  the  nomi- 
nations of  candidates  in  this  election 
may  have  been,  or  are  being,  perverted 
to  the  point  that  the  election  may  be 
meaningless. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  elections  are  of 
enoimous  significance  to  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  every 
Vietnamese  citizen. 

First.  The  elections  have  the  potential 
of  offering  the  Vietnamese  people  a  first 
chance  to  express  their  will  as  to  the  role 
of  the  American  Government.  In  South 
Vietnam 

Second.  Tlie  elections,  if  honest,  will 
represent  a  positive,  specific  benefit 
which  the  presence  of  our  forces  has 
made  possible  for  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  supported  our 
actions  in  Vietnam  for  many,  many 
months.  I  have  supported  the  President 
out  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
Interests  of  our  Nation,  and  what  I  have 
seen  to  be  the  interests  of  the  South 
Viefname.se  people  However,  it  will  be 
most  difficult  for  me  to  continue  this  sup- 
port, if  I  find  that  the  South  Vietname,se 
people  are  being  cruelly  deprived,  by 
their  current  Government,  of  this  crucial 
opportunity  for  self-expression.  The 
South  Vietnamese  people,  who  have  suf- 
fered much,  deserve  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

However,  in  the  past  few  days,  reports 
have  reached  me  from  Vietnamese  citi- 
zens protesting  that  the  pre.sent  military 
government  is  pushing  its  trusted  mili- 
tary officers  into  the  election  slates,  and 
is  simultaneously  exerting  pressure  to 
prevent  tliose  who  di.sapree  with  the  di- 
rectorate from  becoming  candidates. 
Correspondents  write  that  the  militai-y 
govei-nment  intends  to  turn  the  election 
into  a  show  of  strength  for  its  policies 
rather  than  a  test  of  its  acceptance. 
Members  of  the  British  Parliament  with 
whom  I  have  met  tell  me  that  they  have 
learned  that  the  present  militarj'  gov- 
ernment intends  to  remain  in  office  and 
is  rigging  the  election  to  insure  this  re- 
sult. Sizable  groups  among  the  elec- 
toi-ate  claim  that  they  intend  to  boycott 
the  election  because  they  distrust  the 
authorities  controlling  t^e  selection  of 
candidates. 

As  those  who  have  read  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  for  the  election  are 
aware,  the  regulations  themselves  clearly 
specify  that  all  funds  and  communica- 
tion facilities  permitted  to  be  used  dur- 
ing the  campaign  must  be  financed  only 
by  the  Government.  Campaign  con- 
tributions apparently  are  prohibited. 
F\jrthennore.  only  22  days  were  given  be- 
tween the  day  the  election  regulations 
were  issued,  until  the  closing  date  for 
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filing.  This  Is  an  exceedingly  short  pe- 
riod of  time  In  a  nation  of  slow  com- 
munications. It  would  be  a  short,  period 
of  time  even  in  this  country. 

The  preceding  observations  are,  to  say 
the  least,  disquieting.  However,  not  all 
the  comment*  which  I  have  received  on 
the  election  have  been  unfavorable.  One 
member  of  the  press,  very  recently  re- 
turned from  Vietnam,  today  stated  to  me 
that,  despite  the  harsh  criticisms  b«ing 
heard,  he  expected  the  election  to  be  far 
more  meaningful  than  many  persons 
seem  to  believe.  He  has  talked  vrlth 
various  Vietnamese  who  intended  to  be- 
come candidates,  and  is  convinced  that 
quite  a  number  of  individuals  will  run 
who  have  the  respect  of  the  public,  yet 
who  are  not  IdentiHed  with  the  cunent 
military  directorate,  and  further,  that 
these  individuals  have  confidence  that 
they  can  be  elect.ed.  Representatives  of 
the  Department  of  State  with  whom  1 
have  spoken  indicate  that  they  are  rea- 
sonably satisfied  with  election  proce- 
dures, and  expect  that  the  election  will  be 
a  free  election  The  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment has  asked  United  Nations  ob- 
servers to  re[x)i-t  on  the  conduct  of  the 
election.  Thus,  expressions  of  both  ap- 
prehension and  corxfidcnce  can  be  found. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  essential  that 
we  In  the  Congress,  and  the  constituents 
we  represent,  have  a  clear  view  of  the 
events  taking  place  in  Vietnam  t.iese 
next  few  weeks.  We  must  know  whei.her 
or  not  these  elections  allow  the  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  Vietnamese 
population.  It  would  be  tragic  If  the 
American  public  were  deluded  by  rigged 
elections  into  demanding  further  com- 
mitments. Similarly.  It  would  be  tragic 
if.  because  they  had  been  influenced  by 
propaganda  efforts  to  doubt  the  elec- 
tions, the  American  people  were  to  dis- 
count the  results  of  valid  elections. 
Either  situation  could  present  grave 
problems  for  our  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  distressed  that 
neither  the  American  press  nor  most 
Members  of  this  Congress  appear  to  be 
well  informed  concerning  the  events  tak- 
ing place.  I  ask,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  direct  its  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  hold  hearings,  preferably 
public,  here  and  possibly  In  Vietnam, 
both  to  manifest  its  concern  and  to  In- 
form the  public  of  the  events  taking 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  .subject  is  one  on 
which  we  should  not  delay  action.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  schedule  for  the 
election,  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  app)end 
to  the  end  of  my  remarks,  the  date  for 
candidates  to  file  has  already  passed. 
Under  the  electoral  procedures,  the 
names  of  any  of  these  candidates  may 
be  struck  from  the  list  In  the  next  2 
weeks,  by  action  of  the  current  South 
Vietnamese  Government.  It  is  essential. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Congress,  as  well 
as  members  of  the  press,  and  officials  of 
our  administration,  be  fully  and  inti- 
mately informed  of  the  events  which  lake 
place  In  these  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often  In  the  past. 
In  Asia,  efforts  to  enhance  the  tradition 
of  democracy  have  been  stifled  by  In- 


tolerable manipulation  of  the  procedures 
of  elections.  It  would  be  tragic  If  our 
commitment  of  lives  and  material 
wealth  in  Vietnam  were  wasted  be- 
cause of  lack  of  attention  by  the  UJ3. 
Congress. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
several  articles  pertinent  to  this  subject: 
Chronology   or  Electoral  and 
Constitutional  Pbocesses 

(Article  4(  December  31,  1965:  All  elec- 
tors must  be  18  years  old  by  this  date  m 
order  to  vote. 

(Article  1)  April  14,  1966:  Decree  law 
14  66  provided  for  the  election  of  deputies 
to  the  National  Constituent  Assembly. 

(Article  10)  June  25.  1966:  Deadline  for 
appeal  to  Council  for  pernalsslon  to  run  for 
office  If  person  was  sentenced  for  criminal  or 
light  offences  of  political  character  or  for 
political  reason  before  November  1.  1963. 

(Article  5)  July  8,  1966:  Electors  who  have 
changed  their  residence  and  wish  to  vole  in 
a  new  electoral  district  should  make  declara- 
tion to  local  authorities  by  this  dai^e. 

(Article  12)  July  11,  1966:  Applications 
for  candidature  .should  be  submitted  to  city, 
municipality  or  provincial  office  by  this  date. 

(Article  13)  July  14.  1966:  The  list  of 
candidates  will  be  posted  at  administrative 
offices  on  this  date. 

(Article  14)  July  15-18.  1966:  Candidates 
and  electors  may  tile  complaints  on  candi- 
dates' quallflcatlona  at  Saigon  city,  munici- 
pality or  province  administrative  office 

(Article  5)  July  18,  1966:  The  list  of  elec- 
tors will  be  posted  In  Saigon,  municipalities 
and  provinces. 

(Article  14)  July  19,  1966:  List  of  candi- 
dates and  complaints  will  b«  sent  to  the 
Council  stipulated  In  Article  16  for  exami- 
nation and  decision. 

(Article  16)  July  20-22,  1966:  Council 
stipulated  In  Article  15  will  examine  names 
and  decide  to  Inscribe  or  strike  names  from 
list 

(Article  16)  July  23.  1966:  The  Council 
will  call  a  meeting  of  the  candidates  and 
announce  the  Inscription  or  the  refusal  to 
Inscribe  candidates'  names  on  the  candidate 
list. 

(Article  16)  July  25,  1966:  The  local  admin- 
istration and  candidates  must  send  com- 
plaints to  the  Council  by  the  end  of  this  day. 

(Article  16)  July  "ifi  (18?).  1966:  Council 
will  transmit  to  the  Central  Council  a  list 
of  approved  candidates  and  flies  of  candi- 
dates subjected  to  complaints  and  complaints 
received. 

(Article  7)  August  3.  1996:  Citizens  fulfill- 
ing all  voter  quallflcatlona  and  not  appear- 
ing on  the  voter  Usta  must  file  complaints 
with  city,  town  or  provincial  administrative 
ofBces  by  this  date. 

(Article  7)  August  7,  1966:  Mayo -s  or  chiefs 
of  province  must  dispatch  complaints  and 
voters  lists  to  committee  stipulated  in  Arti- 
cle 15 

(Article  17)  August  7.  1966:  Deadline  for 
Central  Council  to  complete  study  of  com- 
plaints about  candidates  and  return  to  con- 
cerned administrative  officials  the  list  of  can- 
didates It  has  approved. 

(Article  17)  August  12,  19fl6:  Second  post- 
ing of  list  of  candidates  for  all  constituencies. 

(Article  19 1  August  13.  1966:  Candidates 
and  candidate  lists  must  Inform  l(x;al  au- 
thorities about  the  name  and  addresses  of 
their  representatives.  If  any.  by  this  date 

(Article  20)  August  15.  1966:  Local  author- 
ities win  convene  first  meeting  of  Election 
Campaign  Committee. 

(Article  7)  August  20.  1966:  Administra- 
tive authorities  will  poet  lists  of  voters  for 
second  time. 

(Article  27)  August  26.  1966:  Earliest  date 
that  campaign  may  begin. 


(Article  30)  September  8.  1966:  The  loca- 
tion of  the  polling  places  will  be  announced 
by  mayors  and  chiefs  of  province. 

(Article  27)  September  10,  1966:  Campaign 
will  end  at  12:00  noon. 

(Article  2)   September  11,  1966   (Sunday) 
The    election    of    deputies    to    the    National 
Constituent  Assembly. 

(Article  48)  September  14.  1966  Com- 
plaints should  be  submitted  to  the  cour-s 
by  this  date.  The  concerned  court  may 
only  make  a  Judgment  and  announce  li.s 
verdict  no  earlier  than  one  day  and  no 
later  than   10  days  after  election  day. 

(Article  481  September  14,  1968:  Com- 
plaints made  on  good  grounds  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  office  of  local  council  stipulated 
In  Article   15  no  later  than   this  date. 

(Article  46)  September  15.  1966:  The  loc:i: 
council  stipulated  In  Article  l.S  will  exaniii.- 
Irregularities  and  announce  ihj  official  re- 
sult on  this  day. 

(Following  Articles  taken  from  Consti- 
tuent A.ssembly  Law:)* 

(.Article  8)  September  26.  1966:  The  chair- 
man of  the  National  Leadership  Commltte.' 
will  convene  the  first  plenary  session  of  the 
National  Assembly  no  later  than  September 
26. 

(Article  16)  March  26.  1967:  Tlie  consti- 
tution must  be  approved  by  the  National 
As.sembly  by  this  date. 

(Article  19)  April  1.  1967:  The  draft  con- 
stitution will  be  transmitted  to  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Leadership  Committee  for 
promulgation  no  later  than  April  1. 

(ArUcle  20)  May  1.  1967:  The  chalrniiir. 
of  the  National  Leadership  Committee  wu; 
promulgate    the    constitution   by    thlc   date 

(.Article  22)  November  1.  1967:  No  later 
than  November  1,  1967  the  National  Leader- 
ship Co-nmlttee  Is  respKjnslble  for  establish- 
ing the  national  institutions  decided  on  by 
the  constitution. 

Putty  Mn.rrAitr  Men  Sekk  Election  to  South 

ViKTNAMZSE   ASSEMBLY 

(By  Eric  Pace) 

.Saigon,  SotrrH  Vietnam.  July  16. — Incom- 
plete data  Indicate  that  about  50  South  Viet- 
namese military  offlcers  have  flled  for  electicn 
to  this  fall's  constltutent  assembly.  Govern- 
ment officials  reported  today. 

They  said  most  of  the  offlcers  were  entered 
In  constituencies  where  they  Bt<x>d  a  go>xi 
chance  of  being  elected — and  thereby  of  pro- 
viding Saigon's  military  Government  with 
powerful  support  In  the  assembly,  which  is 
to  frame  a  new  constitution  for  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Under  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  assem- 
bly, the  ruling  Junta  can  amend  the  con- 
stitution that  the  assembly  draws  up  unle.=^ 
it  Is  overruled  by  two-thirds  of  the  117  dele- 
gates 

Thus  the  Junta  would  need  the  sxipport  <  f 
only  40  delegates  to  make  sure  any  amend- 
ments were  put  through. 

Any  offlcers  elected  as  delegates  are  ex- 
pected to  respect  the  wishes  of  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  the  other  military  le..d- 
ers  who  dominate  the  Junta,  although  .^^ 
candidates  they  are  required  to  go  on  lea, e 
of  absence  from  military  service. 

Air  Vice  Marshal  Ky  has  said  he  hopes  the 
assembly  will  pave  the  way  for  national  elec- 
tions that  will  produce  a  government  with  :i 
democratic  base  ■like  In  the  United  States 

The  military  took  over  power  last  summer 
from  a  civilian  Government  that  failed 
Marshal  Ky  has  declared,  "I  don't  waiit 
power."  But  observers  think  he  would  like  t.- 
keep  it. 

Information  about  candidacies  throughout 
the  country  was  still  being  compiled,  four 
days   after    the   filing   deadline,    in    a   beige 


The  follo'wlng  dates  are  maximum. 


stucco  Government  building  heavily  guarded 
.■vg.'unst  Vietcong  attack. 

The  new  Minister  of  Justice,  Tran  Minh 
Tiet.  said  he  had  no  evidence  that  the  Viet- 
,ii!ip  would  try  to  disturb  the  elections, 
ui.ieh  are  ucheduled  for  Sept.  11. 

But  I  assume  that  they  will  try  to  disrupt 
iliem  "  he  said.  "Their  policy  Is  to  keep  us 
;rr.ni  doing  anything  that  helps  the  people." 
He  has  been  presiding  over  preparations  for 
tiie  political  campaign,  nbout  720  randi- 
d.ites — roughly  170  running  alone  and  the 
rest  grouped  Into  about  160  slates— have 
rtpistered  for  assembly  seats  that  are  up  for 
(jiHTilon.  Nine  seats  are  reserved  for  hill 
tribesmen  who  are  to  be  chosen  by  tradi- 
tional tribal  processes,  presumably  overseen 
bv  the  Government. 

Aides  to  Mr  TIet  said  almost  none  of  the 
country's  traditional  parties  had  entered  offl- 
.  :.d  candidates  in  the  campaign,  which  opens 
f..rnially  Aug.  26. 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 

15,  1966) 
Vietnam  Election  Evokes  Flood  of  Candi- 
dates, Rising  Protest 
(By  John  DilUn) 

Saicon  Despite  loud  protests  from  dissi- 
dent elements.  South  'Vietnam  is  beginning 
a  quick  countdown  toward  the  Sept.  11  elec- 
tions for  a  national  fussembly. 

The  final,  extended  deadline  for  candi- 
dates to  file  rolled  by  here  on  July  13.  The 
I.Ttest  word  was  that  more  than  1.000  candi- 
dates have  entered  their  names  in  the  prov- 
inres  and  several  major  cities 

Ihe  117-man  assembly  will  be  charged 
with  the  task  of  writing  this  country's  basic 
cin.'itlttitlon.  It  will  have  six  months  to  do 
tlie  Job. 

However,  unrest  Is  in  the  wind  A  ntiniber 
(if  religious  and  political  groups  have  brand- 
ed the  coming  elections  a  fraud  and  have 
announced  they  will  boycott  them. 

The  dissidents  dub  themselves  the  All- 
Religion  Citizens  Group  and  Political  Orga- 
nization. The  group  is  headed  by  the  Rev. 
Hoang  Quynh.  rebellious  leader  of  many  of 
the  800,000  Roman  Catholic  refugees  from 
the  Communist  north. 

CAPS    IN    OPPOSITION 

It  Is  difficult  to  Judge  the  degree  of  sup- 
port for  the  dissidents.  It  Includes  the  mlli- 
Uint  wing  of  the  Buddhist  Institute,  ele- 
ments of  the  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  faiths, 
some  Protestants,  some  Southern  Buddhists, 
and  a  scattering  of  political  and  labor  orga- 
nizations. 

But  some  Important  groups  are  absent 
from  the  list.  Moderate  elements  of  the 
Buddhist  Institute  under  Thich  Tarn  Chau, 
ior  example,  have  not  Joined  the  boycott. 
.Nor  has  the  p>owerful  Roman  Catholic  bloc. 
even  though  some  of  its  members  attended 
earlier  meetings  of  Fr.  Quynh's  group. 

Following  a  press  conference  at  which  the 
di.'isident.s  listed  their  grievances,  observers 
estimated  that  they  might  influence  up  to 
20  percent  of  the  country's  voters.  But  that 
was  mere  speculation.  One  leading  Saigon 
editor  said:  "I'm  confused  myself" 

SURGE    OP    CANDIDATES 

With  the  filing  date  past,  two  things  are 
clear  about  the  elections. 

First,  there  is  no  lack  of  candidates  In 
Saigon,  some  200  p>eople  are  rvinnlng  for  16 
seats  In  the  assembly.  These  Include  several 
Hiembers  of  the  Saigon  City  Council.  In 
nijarby  Gia  Dlnh  Province,  with  only  two 
seats  at  stake,  there  are  28  candidates,  in- 
cludyng  Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan.  who  some  ob- 
.lervers  think  might  someday  become  premier 
or  president  In  an  honest,  nationwide  elec- 
tion    Sc«ne  women  also  have  filed 

Second,  especially  In  the  rural  provinces, 
11  appears  there  will  be  a  large  number  of 


military  candidates.  This  Is  a  reversal  of  the 
practice  in  last  year's  provincial  elections, 
when  mllitiiry  candidates  were  barred. 

This  tendency  for  the  milil.'u-y  to  thrust 
itseif  into  politics  is  a  major  irritant  to  the 
Quynh  group.  Fr.  Quynh  says  he  has  heard 
from  reliable  sources  that  the  local  govern- 
ment in  one  province  has  been  given  order.'- 
that  the  military  candidates  are  to  win  the 
election  there. 

As  a  result,  the  dissidents'  communique 
states  that  they  will ; 

1.  Reject  and  boycott  the  coming  election 
of  the  constituent  assembly. 

2.  Demand  the  Immediate  formation  of  a 
provincial  civilian  government  ...  to  take 
charge  of  the  election.  .  .  . 

GOVERNMENT    CRITICIZED 

3.  Appeal  to  the  people  and  the  Army  to 
stand  united  ...  to  defeat  the  Commu- 
nists. .  .  , 

Their  communique  argued: 

"In  the  present  ideological  war  between 
nationalists  and  Communists,  the  prime  con- 
dition of  victory  ...  is  to  win  Uie  support 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  After  a  year  in  power,  the 
present  military  government  has  succeeded 
In  establishing  a  dictatorial  rule,  playing  one 
party  against  another  .  .  .  but  it  has  utterly 
failed  in  winning  the  support  of  the  people, 
especially  that  of  the  Buddhists  and  in 
central  Vietnam   " 

In  addition,  they  charge  that  election  laws 
are  full  of  Saws.  Among  examples  cited  in 
a  2,400-word  study  are: 

CONTROL    QUESTIONED 

Any  proposal  of  the  government  must  get 
top  priority  for  discussion  by  the  constituent 
assembly — a  provision  dubbed  "a  way  of  ex- 
ercising pressure  on  members  of  the 
assembly." 

The  chairman  of  the  National  Leadership 
Council  can  rewrite  any  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  the  assembly  proposes,  and  his 
changes  are  final  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
a.ssembly  votes  to  override  him.  The  study 
notes  that  this  means  one-third  plus  one 
can  defeat  the  will  of  a  clear  majority — "a 
gross  malpractice." 

The  foregoing  provisions  and  others  make 
the  asisembly  little  more  than  a  "drafting 
committee  " 

The  electoral  laws  were  published  in  the 
country's  official  journal  on  June  28.  and  re- 
leased to  the  public  June  30.  This,  the 
study  .says,  left  only  12  days  to  qualify  for 
the  elections,  which  is  not  enough."  (The 
regime  later  extended  the  filing  date  to  July 
13,  ho'R'ever.  and  allowed  candidates  until 
July  17  to  complete  the  necessary  docu- 
ments ) 

SUPPORT    APPEARS 

No  mention  Is  made  of  lifting  press  censor- 
ship. Of  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of 
speech,  or  security  for  candidates  who  criti- 
cize the  government. 

But  the  major  objection,  the  study  says,  is 
that  the  assembly  Is  to  be  a  "worthless  in- 
stitution." In  that  sentence  the  group  has 
expressed  a  widespread  disappointment  here 
that  the  assembly  is  to  have  no  real  govern- 
ing power 

However,  despite  these  drawbacks — some 
of  which  are  conceded  by  the  government — 
the  elections  are  drawing  support  from  in- 
fluential citizens.  Dr.  Dang  Van  Sung,  for 
example,  the  Influential  publisher  of  Chlnh 
Luan,  says  the  Buddhists  and  others  are 
showing  a  negative  attitude  by  boycotting 
the  election. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Catholics  said  they 
are  leaving  It  up  to  individuals  to  decide 
whether  to  run.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
church  is  conducting  regular  classes  for  its 
parishioners  on  the  methods  of  voting. 

The  spokesman  said  he  expected  the  elec- 
tions to  be  quite  free,  especially  In  city  areas. 


NATIONAL    VOTER    REGISTRATION 
WEEK 

Mr  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  addres.s  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mark.s.  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr  Speaker,  Amer- 
icans, of  all  people  m  the  world,  should 
not  have  to  be  reminded  that  democracy 
imposes  heavy  responsibilities  on  each 
citizen.  We  must  face,  however,  the 
hard  fact  that  less  than  65  percent  of 
voting-age  American  citizens  have  voted 
in  past  general  elections.  The  actual 
percentage  of  voting  citizens  is  more  like 
50  to  52  percent.  My  65-percent  figure 
is  an  estimate  allowing  for  those  dis- 
qualified for  various  reasons. 

Whichever  figure  we  use.  we  must  be 
appalled  at  the  low  voter  turnouts  in  a 
country  which  is  looked  upon  by  peo- 
ples of  the  world  as  the  most  perfect 
democracy.  In  looking  for  the  reasons, 
we  must  attribute  some  of  this  voter 
inactivity  to  insufficient  leadership  on 
t*ie  part  of  elected  officials  in  stimulat- 
ing civic  awareness. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  two  resolu- 
tions to  encourage  larger  vot<^r  turnouts. 
One  of  these  is  a  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  first  week  in  September  of  each  year 
"National  'Voter  Registration  Week." 
In  most  States,  registration  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting:  yet.  there  has  been 
no  naticnwidc  effort  to  encourage  reg- 
istration. My  resolution  would  fcx^us  at- 
tention on  voter  registration  and  en- 
courage the  exercise  of  our  greatest  civic 
responsibility.  It  would  encourage  em- 
ployers to  ob.serve  National  Voter  Regis- 
tration Week  by  making  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  their  employees  to  reg- 
ister to  vote. 

The  second  resolution  I  am  intrcxluc- 
ing,  like  tho.se  introduced  by  several  of 
my  colleagues,  would  declare  general 
election  day  a  national  holiday.  Other 
democracies  recognize  the  importance  of 
suffrage  by  making  voting  the  primary 
business  of  a  national  election  day.  In 
the  interest  of  truly  representative  gov- 
ernment, we  cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

These  resolutions  are.  of  course,  only 
a  beginning  in  stimulatiiig  greater  voter 
turnouts;  but,  at  least,  they  would  convey 
our  national  commitment  to  InvoUIng 
each  citizen  in  the  election  of  his  offi- 
cials. A  concurrent  task  is  voter  educa- 
tion to  insure  that  each  vote  is  not  merely 
a  vot*.  but  an  educated  vote.  Under 
previous  permission  I  insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord, along  with  my  remarks,  a  fine  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  J.  H.  Terry  of  the  Geneseo 
Republic  in  my  congressional  district 
Mr.  Terry's  editorial  is  an  eloquent  plea 
for  citizen  awareness  of  candidat.es  and 
issues  and  should  be  read  by  the  elector- 
ate and  elected  alike.  Citizen  awareness 
begins  in  our  \111ages  and  cities,  but  it 
can  be  encouraged  by  elected  officials 
themselves  on  the  local  level  and  cer- 
tainly here  on  the  national  level ; 

When  you  mark  your  ballot  in  your  polling 
booth  this  November,   it  Is   a  little  late  to 
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evaluate  the  Isnues  and  candidates  you  are 
called  upon  to  support  or  reject.  Now  Is  the 
lime  for  every  eligible  voter  to  gather  Inlor- 
mation  and  dlscusa  with  othera  the  taauea 
and  their  effect  on  the  people,  the  com- 
munity and  the  nation.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
take  an  Interest  In  public  affairs  and  support 
those  candidates  and  measures  that  appear 
to  offer  the  best  long  run  solutions  to  the 
problems  before  us. 

Tlie  United  States  plays  a  central  role  In 
a  world  of  unprecedented  change.  This  fall 
every  voter  will  be  expressing  his  opinion  of 
policies  and  proposals  that  Involve  war,  free- 
dom and  the  stability  of  our  economy  to 
name  a  few  0>ir  federal  constitution  es- 
tablished a  balance  of  power  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  state  and  local 
govemmenta  which  requires  vlgllence  If  It 
Is  to  be  maintained.  An  active  and  Informed 
electorate  la  more  vital  than  at  any  other 
time  In  our  history  to  the  future  of  a  free 
society  under  representative  government. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    IS    FAILING 

TO    TAKE     ADVANTAGE     OF    THE 

OPPORTUNmES     WHICH     SPAIN 

OFFERS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJi?ctlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
noted  a  dispatch  from  Madrid  from  the 
pen  of  John  M.  Hightower,  AP  oorre- 
spondent  in  that  city.  I  wish  to  ccmpli- 
ment  Mr.  Hightower  for  his  sound  anal- 
ysis of  the  situation.  It  will  be  noted 
that  his  statement  generally  pa:-allels 
mine  which  was  made  to  the  Hotse  on 
June  20.  Mr.  Hightower's  story  :s  not 
only  well  written;  it  has  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  fact,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  reprinted 
In  the  Record. 

I  think  it  should  be  clearly  noted  that 
the  Spanish  bases  have  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  bargains  for  the  United 
States  of  the  postwar  period.  The  ex- 
piration date  of  1968  is  approaching 
rapidly  and  it  is  highly  important  that 
base  rights  be  renewed. 

The  Spanish  Government  no  doubt 
anticipated  assistance  from  the  United 
States  toward  the  reestablishment  of 
that  country  as  a  member  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  with  membership  in  NATO  and 
with  help  in  Joining  the  European  Com- 
mon Market.  This  help  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  The  United  States  has 
taken  a  cautious  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion and  as  a  result  there  is  an  under- 
standable measure  of  unhapplness  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  Government.  It 
very  definitely  is  to  our  advantage  to 
have  Spain,  with  Its  strongly  anti-Com- 
munist leanings,  firmly  ensconced  in  the 
European  community  of  nations. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committees  of 
Congress  would  adopt  a  more  vigorous 
interest  in  this  situation.  I  would  hope 
that  appropriate  committees  would  initi- 
ate inquiries  regarding  the  tardiness  that 
our  Govenunent  has  shown  toward  tak- 
ing fullest  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
which  are  ours  In  Spain.  We  should  be 
making  a  much  more  ylgoroxu  effort  to 


further    cement   an    alliance   which    is 
profitable  and  highly  worthwhile  to  the 
United  States. 
The  dispatch  follows: 

[From  the  Wajshlngton  (D.C.)   Post.  July  14, 

19661 

Spain   Ups  Pkick   of  US.   Bases 

(By  John  M.  Hightower) 

M.\DRID,  July  13.— For  a  dozen  years,  the 
United  States  has  relied  on  air  and  naval 
bases  In  Spain  to  help  support  American 
forces  committed  to  the  defense  of  West- 
ern Europe.  Today  Spain's  price  for  con- 
tinuing these  bases  Is  going  up,  not  In  therms 
of  economic  and  or  military  hardware  but 
in    terms  of  diplomatic  support. 

In  Its  foreign  policy,  Spain  alms  at  e.st.ib- 
llshlng  new  economic  and  defense  links  with 
its  neighbors  in  Western  Europe  and  with 
the  Atlantic  Alliance.  To  achieve  these  goals. 
Spanish  leaders  want  Washington's  h^lp. 
Failure  to  get  it  could  Jeopardize  the  renewal 
of  the  base  agreement,  which  comes  up  for 
negotiation  again   In   1»68. 

Though  no  Spanish  policy  maker  puts  it 
in  such  precise  terms,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment is  looking  to  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion to: 

Help  overcome  strong  political  opposition 
In  some  West  European  countries,  dating 
back  to  the  Spanish  civil  war  30  years  ago, 
to  accepting  Spain  as  a  member  of  the  At- 
lantic^ Alliance. 

Support  Spain's  now  active  Interest  in 
Joining  the  six-nation  European  Common 
Market,  which  Spanish  leaders  consider  vital 
to  their  booming  economy. 

Adopt  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
Spain's  claim  for  sovereignty  over  Gibraltar, 
a  British  bastion  at  the  Atlantic  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean  for  250  years. 

The  U.S. -Spanish  base  agreement,  made 
In  1953.  partially  broke  this  country's  Iso- 
lation from  the  West.  American  economic 
aid  In  the  years  immediately  following  helped 
to  begin  the  modernization  of  the  Spanish 
economy.  Initial  political  changes  have  been 
undertaken  more  recently,  and  In  the  view 
of  foreign  diplomats  here  are  likely  to  be 
accelerated   in  the  future. 

Spanish  officials  believe  the  time  Is  at  hand 
for  other  countries  to  make  a  place  for  Spain 
In  the  Western  European  and  Atlantic  com- 
munities. They  argue  that  the  civil  war, 
which  put  Oenerallsamo  Franco  In  power,  has 
been  over  27  years  an<i  their  pro-Axis  neu- 
trally In  World  War  II  ended  more  than  20 
years  ago. 

RAISING  THE  FEDERAL  MAXIMUM 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  key- 
note to  the  success  of  our  Nation's  so- 
cial security  programs  has  been  their 
dynamic  nature  to  adapt  to  the  change 
in  times.  This  responsiveness  has  come 
from  Congress'  continuing  examination 
of  tlie  programs.  Last  year.  In  response 
to  rising  needs  of  our  aged  poor.  Con- 
gress raised  the  Federal  matching  share 
of  public  assistance  progreuns  to  assist 
States  in  Increasing  coverage  and  pay- 
ments to  these  Individuals.  As  a  result 
of  this  upgrading,  the  present  Federal 
share  of  State  pubHc  assistance  pay- 


ments is  $31  of  the  first  $37.  For 
amounts  In  excess  of  $37.  the  Federal 
Government  reimburses  the  States  for 
payments  up  to  $75  for  each  recipient. 
This  reimbursement  is  based  on  a  match - 
ine  formula  varying  from  50  to  65  per- 
cent, depending  upon  the  State's  ixr 
capita  income.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a 
State  where  maximum  65  percent  matcli- 
Ing  is  available,  a  State  will  receive  a 
total  Federal  payment  of  $55.70  for  its 
S75  payment  to  elderly  poor.  Howevc  :•. 
the  State  does  not  receive  any  Fedtral 
matching  for  payments  In  excess  of  $7'). 
Consequently.  States  desiring  to  incren.  o 
payments  above  $75  a  month  for  thru- 
aged  poor  presently  have  to  bear  the  f  i.- 
tire  cost,  and  with  the  great  strain  al- 
ready on  State  budgets  and  tax  sy.strms 
they  are  unable  to  voluntarily  upgrade 
their  welfare  programs. 

Historically,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  when  Congress  increases  the  maxi- 
mum level  for  Federal  matching,  a.';  w- 
did  in  1962  from  $65  to  $70,  and  in  19-5 
from  $70  to  $75.  the  States'  average  pay- 
ments have  Increased.  Unfortunatiiy, 
the  Federal  maximum  for  matching  ha  •. 
in  effect,  become  a  ceiling  over  whic'n 
the  States  are  reluctant  to  go.  At  th,' 
present  time  there  are  many  Stales 
whose  averEige  payments  to  the  acttd 
poor  are  very  close  to  $75  monthly. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  i; 
Incumbent  upon  us  to  reexamine  our 
aid  to  the  aged  in  the  light  of  todays 
circumstances.  To  remedy  this  situa- 
tion and  encourage  States  to  incrca  e 
their  public  assistance  payments  to  the 
aged  and  provide  benefits  more  in  h.nc 
with  today's  living  costs,  I  am  introdtit- 
Ing  a  bill  which  would  raise  the  Federal 
maximum  from  $75byi.$100  a  month  and 
provide  Federal  matching  for  the  addi- 
tional $25  on  a  50-50  basis.  Thus  a  State 
where  assistance  payments  are  elipib'e 
for  the  maximum  variable  matching  of 
65  percent  would  receive  $68.20  froii 
the  Federal  Government  for  a  $100 
monthly  assistance  payment  to  its  aeed 
recipients.  I  feel  that  this  additional 
amount  will  encourage  States  to  in- 
crease their  aid  to  these  persons.  I  am 
advised  by  the  Welfare  Administration 
that  the  cost  for  providing  this  incen- 
tive by  Increasing  tlie  Federal  share,  a.';  I 
propose  In  my  blll^  would  be  approxi- 
mately $45.4  million  a  year  on  the  ba.si.s 
of  present  welfare  payments.  There 
would  also  be  some  added  cost  due  to 
the  increased  Incentive. 

In  the  last  2  years  we  have  cut  Fed- 
eral income  and  excise  taxes  by  approxi- 
mately $15  billion.  We  have  helped  tl  c 
large  corporate  and  Individual  taxpayer— 
we  have  assisted  Individuals  who  can  wc'.! 
afford  the  luxuries  of  life.  But  the  bene- 
fits of  these  reductions  do  not  inure  to 
aged  persons  on  welfare.  They  recei\e 
none  of  these  benefits.  But  they  will  pt  t 
some  benefit  from  my  proposal.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  additional  cost  Is  little 
enough  on  our  part  to  pro\'lde  the 
needed  stimulus  to  States  to  Increase 
their  monthly  welfare  payments  to  Its 
aged  poor.  It  Is  little  enough  when  you 
consider  that  this  cash  assistance  will 
provide  more  food,  clothing,  and  everj- 


day  necessities  to  these  pcrson.s  in  ad- 
verse circumstances.  It  Ls  certainly 
little  enough  that  we  do  for  our  fellow- 
nuin  to  update  our  programs  in  a  way 
which  is  wholly  consistent  with  our 
traditional  Federal-State  partnership. 


THE  CRIPPLING  AIRLINE  STRIKE 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addres.s  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's airline  Industry  is  still  in  the  throes 
of  a  nationwide  labor  dispute  which  has 
tied  up  the  operations  of  five  major 
trunkllnes.  Ncftotiations  In  this  .strike 
have  repeatedly  been  broken  off.  but 
mediation  attempts  are  continuing  after 
recommendations  of  fact-finding  panels 
have  not  brought  about  a  voluntary 
settlement.  The  machinery  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  has  not  pro\  cd  effective. 
and  we  now  find  ourselve.s  in  that  help- 
less period  during  which  the  American 
public's  only  hope  is  for  an  eventual 
settlement  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  written  to 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  StagcersI,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  suggesting  that 
he  consider  the  appointment  of  a  special 
subcommittee  to  "study  in  depth  the 
l.'ssues  and  facts  involved  in  this  current 
dispute  with  a  view  toward  developing 
an  early  settlement  and  to  consider 
measures  that  might  be  recijmmcndcd 
to  prevent  recurrence  of  these  costly  and 
disrupting  nationwide  strikes  in  our 
Nation's  transportation  industrj'." 

As  a  member  of  the  Inter.state  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  crippling  strike  has  not 
been  brought  to  a  sati.sfactory  settle- 
ment, and  I  would  hope  that  the  action 
I  have  recommended  to  our  chairman 
would  receive  his  considerate  attention. 

I  insert  my  letter  to  Chairman  Stag- 
gers in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

JfLT    19,    1966. 
Hnn     Harlet  O.   Staggers. 
Cliairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,    House    oj    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mk.  Chairman  :  Since  July  8  trans- 
portation services  of  five  of  our  nation's  ma- 
J'lr  trunk  airlines  have  been  at  a  standstill 
due  to  a  labor  dispute  The  five  carriers  in- 
volved haul  about  60 ':7-  of  the  nation's  pas- 
senger traffic.  Eubstanthil  amountfi  of  air 
Ireight  and  almoet  70^^;  of  all  air  mail. 
Travel  plans  of  millions  have  been  disrupted 
and  travel  Inconveniences  has  resulted  to 
countless  others.  Meanwhile,  ^hou-iands  of 
non-striking  airline  employees  have  experi- 
enced or  face  future  layoffs. 

In  terms  of  economic  damage  the  struck 
airlines  are  counting  a  $7  miluon  a  day  loss 
in  revenue.  New  York  City  estimates  a 
fSOO.OOO  a  day  loea  In  tourist  revenue,  and 
Miami,  $400,000  a  day.  H&wall  puts  Its  losses 
iit  $2,225,000  a  week  aiid  so  It  goes  aU  over 
the  country. 


Currently  prospects  for  settlement  of  this 
deviistaling  work  stoppage  are  not  good,  and 
after  July  27  an  additional  u-unlc  line  faces 
shut-down  if  a  new  labor  contract  is  not  ne- 
gotiated by  that  time.  I  refer  to  the  vote  of 
American  Airlines  employees  to  strike  on  or 
after  that  date  if  an  agreement  Is  not  reached 
between  the  Tran.sport  Workers  Union  and 
the  company  by  that  time. 

In  the  dispute  between  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  the  five  major 
carriers  negotiations  have  reportedly  broken 
off.  mediation  attempts  hnve  failed  .ind  fact- 
finding panels  have  made  recommendations 
but  no  settlement  is  In  view.  All  settlement 
means  provided  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
have  been  exhausted  and  we  are  now  in  that 
helpless  period  during  which  the  public's 
only  hope  Is  for  an  eventual  voluntary  settle- 
ment of  the  strike 

The  executive  agencies  of  our  government 
apparently  are  unable  to  bring  aix)ut  a  settle- 
ment of  tills  labor  dispute  but  the  Congress 
is  not  powerlers  to  act.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest your  considering  the  appointment  of  a 
iipecial  subcomnuttee  of  our  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to  study  In 
depth  the  issues  and  frur.ls  Involved  in  this 
current  dispute  with  a  view  tow.ird  develop- 
ing an  early  settlement  and  to  consider 
measures  that  might  t>e  recommended  to  pre- 
vent recurrence  of  these  costly  and  disrupt- 
ing natlon-wide  strikes  In  our  nation's  trans- 
portation industry. 

■your  early  constdera.on  of  this  matter 
will.  I  am  sure,  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
long  suffering  Americ.in  public. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ancher   Nelsen, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE    AIRLINE    STRIKE 

Mr  DE\TNE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  teleg^rams. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
lo  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE\aNE  Mr.  Speaker.  do?ens  of 
respon.'^ibl,'''  business  people  in  tire  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  area  are  feeling  the  im- 
pact of  the  continuing  lAM  strike  against 
five  key  commercial  airlines. 

The  President  remains  strangely  silent, 
although  whenever  management  was  In- 
volved with  guidelines,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  threaten  repri.sals. 

Accordingly,  I  directed  a  telegram  to 
the  President  yesterday  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmcNT  Your  democratic 
leader.slilp  In  the  House  has  frequently  re- 
ferred to  you  as  "our  courageous  President" 
Recently,  however,  this  phrase  has  not  been 
u.-^ed  particularly  as  it  relates  to  your  lack 
of  action  in  the  current  disastrous  strike 
against  the  five  key  commercial  airlines. 

My  constituents  express  great  concern 
about  your  guideline  In  the  steel  Industry, 
aluminum  Industry,  etc.,  with  possible  re- 
prisals against  management,  however,  when 
umons  such  as  lAM  completely  disregard 
your  guidelines  you  are  strangely  silent  even 
though  millions  of  persons  are  seriously  In- 
convenienced and  tlie  economy  sufiers  multl- 
nillllon  dollar  losses  dally. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  you  take  ac- 
tion Immediately  to  reeolve  this  matter  with- 
in the  bounds  of  your  emergency  powers. 
SAMtTEI,    L.    DrviNE. 
Uembcr  of  Congress. 


It  Is  hoped  the  Chief  Executive  will 
take  courageous  action  promptly. 

The  following  arc  some  of  the  tele- 
grams received  by  me  on  this  imp>ortant 
subject; 

Cox-VMBus,  Ohio, 

July  14.1966. 
Hon.  Samifl  L  Devine, 
2453  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Present  airline  strike  causing  extreme 
hardship  to  all  our  125  member  company.  In 
many  cases  strike  preventing  air  shipment 
of  emergency  parts  and  supplies  necessary 
to  filling  Government  orders  required  for  war 
effort.  All  members  will  appreciate  any  as- 
sistance you  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
can  accomplish  to  end  airline  strike. 
Board  of  Trustees. 
Columbus  Industrial  Association. 

CoLLTMBus.  Ohio. 

July  14, 1966. 
Hon.  Samuel  L.  Devine, 
Representatii^e  to  Congress, 
2453  Rayburn  House, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  are  contacting  you  sir  to  advise  you  of 
the  affect  the  present  airlines  strike  Is  having 
upon  business  In  general  and  Cryovac  In- 
corporated In  particular  In  addition  to  the 
Inconvenience  we  axe  finding  it  Impossible 
to  meet  certain  negotiation  commitments 
not  knowing  all  the  details  concerning  the 
labor-management  dispute,  am  not  suggest- 
ing the  solution,  however  the  public  interest 
Is  not  being  served  during  this  period  and 
we  are  respectively  requesting  you  to  take 
whatever  action  you  can  to  bring  this  to  a 
quick  settlement. 

Very  trtily  yours. 

J.  G-  Pierce, 

Cryovac,  Inc. 

CoLVMBDS.  Ohio, 

July  14.  1966. 
SAMtTEL  Devine, 

2453  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Wasliington,  DC 

De>r  Congressman:  Each  day  air  strike 
prolonged  additional  thousands  of  dollars 
business  lost  by  our  company.  Would  appre- 
ciate whatever  you  can  do  to  exi)edite  set- 
tlement.   -\ 

D.  Neft, 
American  Express  Co. 


L 


Columbus,  Ohio, 

July  14,  1966. 
Representative  Samuel  Devink, 
Washington.  DC: 

Flowers  depend  on  air  transportation.  We 
are  seriously  affected  by  the  airline  strike. 
This  should  be  terminated  at  once. 

Roman  J.  Claprood  Co., 
R.J.    Clapbood.   President. 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

July  14,  1966. 
Hon.  .Samvel  Dt\-ssz. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC  : 

Please  use  your  best  Influence  to  settle  the 
air  line  strike  as  is  it  disrupting  our  opera- 
tions. 

H.  V.  Andrzae. 
..  President. 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co 

COLtJMBUS.    OHTO. 

July  14,  1966 
Congressman  Samuel  L.  Devine. 
Rayburn  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

ImperaUve  that  legislative  and  or  execu- 
tive action  be  taken  to  settle  airline  strike 
Devastating  ef!ects  being  felt  by  all  travel 
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agencies  and  traveling  public  alike.    W«  Im- 
plore you  to  exert  all  influence  necessary  to 
achieve  results. 
Regards. 

RlCKLEW. 

I  Columbus.  Ohio. 

July  15,  19i!6. 
Hon.  Samuel  Dfvine. 
2453  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washnigton.  DC  :  \ 

Respectfully  urge  you  to  usei  all  available 
means   to   end   airline   strllce.     Country   has 
been  hampered  long  enough.       ^ 
W.  C   Bloom. 
Traffic  Manager. 
Marble  Cliff  Quarries  Co 

Marysville.  Ohio. 

July  14.  1966 
Hull    Samuel  L    Devins, 
245J  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washtngton.  D  C  : 

As  a  concern  of  natlonU  distribution  o\ir 
sales  and  marketint;  travel  Is  greatly  affected 
because  of  airline  strike  We  strongly  urge 
every  effort  be  made  to  bring  strtlclng  union 
and  airlines  to  speedy  settlement. 

O.  M   Scott  &  Sons  Co., 
P  Leon  Herron.  Jr., 

Executive  Vice  PresidSMt. 

Columbus.  Ohio. 

July  14.  1966 
Hon.  Congressman  Samutl  L  Devine, 
2453  Rayburti  House  Office  Building, 
Waffimgton.  DC  : 

Present  airline  strike  caitsing  our  com- 
pany great  Inconvenience  by  restricting  and 
some  cases  nullifying  our  personnel  air 
travel  and  our  many  air  shipments  of  neces- 
.sary  replacement  parts.  Airline  strike  also 
preventing  air  shipment  of  emergency  re- 
placement parts  and  supplies  necessary  to 
filling  Government  Service  Administration 
contracts  expedient  for  war  effort. 

Jaeger    Machine    Co, 
A.  C.  Thomas. 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Columbus.  Ohio. 

July  14.  1966 
Congressman  Samuel  L.  Devine, 
245.J  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Wa.thington.  D  C  : 

Will  appreciate  any  effort  yovi  can  make 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  crippling  airline  strike 
which  is  affecting  our  business  and  that  of 
so  many  others  in  central  Ohio. 

Paul  W.  Norris. 
Pre.tident.  Denison  Division,  Abei  Corp 


WAGE  BOARD  LEGISLATION 

Mr  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, July  18,  1966,  I  introduced  H.R. 
16302.  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service. 

Title  I  of  H  R,  16302  Is  a  declaration 
of  policy  title,  and  defines  the  purpose  of 
the  act.  Summarized,  the  purpose  of  this 
act  is  to  esUbllsh  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  uniform  system  of  determin- 
ing and  adjusting  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  employees  in  recognized 
trades  and  crafts,  or  other  skilled  me- 
chanical crafts,  or  in  unskilled,  semi- 
skilled, or  skilled  manual-labor  occupa- 


tions, and  other  employees  Including 
foreman  and  supervisors,  in  positions 
having  trade,  craft,  or  laboring  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  as  the  paramount 
requirement. 

There  have  been  no  significant  changes 
in  the  original  wage  board  legislation 
since  it  was  first  enacted  in  1862.  The 
proposal  which  I  have  introduced  may 
not  be  perfect,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  There  are 
manifest  inequities  in  the  existing  law. 
and  my  primary  purpose  in  intrcxluciiiK 
this  legislation  is  to  correct  such  inequi- 
ties irtsofar  as  they  are  correctable. 

The  waste  board  program  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Navy  Department  was  orig- 
inally predicated  upon  legislation.  In 
1862  legislation  was  enacted  to  establish 
pay  rates  for  the  .several  crafts  and  trades 
in  the  Navy  yards  based  upon  prevailing 
rates  for  comparable  work  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  each  yard.  This  legisla- 
tion is  the  only  specific  legislative  au- 
thority for  administration  of  a  wage 
board  program  Although  the  heads  of 
the  several  Government  departments 
and  agencies  have  respon.sibility  throuf;h 
various  pay  bills,  there  is  no  .specific  uni- 
form legislation  to  insure  uniformity  and 
consistency  between  departments  in  ad- 
ministration of  the  respective  wage 
board  programs. 

In  1955  the  various  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  exercised  their 
respon.sibility  for  administration  of  the 
wage  boaid  program  within  their  respec- 
tive departments.  As  the  wage  board 
program  was  expanded  it  was  evident 
that  a  number  of  inconsistencies  and 
differences  in  terms  of  methods  of  ac- 
quiring wage  survey  data,  establishment 
of  grade  structures,  and  variance  in  pay 
rates  for  comparable  positions  developed. 
During  the  past  10  years  these  inequities 
have  multiplied  to  the  point  where  there 
is  no  comparability  of  pay  for  compara- 
bility of  work  for  the  same  position  be- 
tween Government  agencies.  Conse- 
quently, employees  performing  identical 
work  receive  as  much  as  60  cents  an  hour 
difference  because  they  work  for  different 
Government  agencies  within  the  same 
town. 

The  Government  agencies  also  expand 
or  contract  the  geographical  wage  sur- 
vey areas  to  reflect  to  a  degree  the  ad- 
jiLstment  of  the  wage  rates  for  wage 
board  personnel  employed  in  a  given 
locale  by  that  particular  agency.  Fiu-- 
ther.  that  upon  establishment  of  a  wage 
board  program  certain  wage  rates  were 
frozen  by  the  agency  because  the  salary 
paid  at  that  particular  time  in  1955  ex- 
ceeded the  going  rate  for  comparable 
work  In  the  private  industry.  Conse- 
quently, many  Government  employees 
have  not  received  an  adjustment  in  their 
pay  rates  during  the  past  10  years. 
There  are  also  inconsistencies  In  the  ap- 
plication of  wage  survey  data  within  the 
defense  departments  smd  between  de- 
fense and  nondefense  agencies.  This 
truly  reflects  the  major  inequity  within 
the  Government  service. 

Without  legislation  It  Is  impossible  to 
rectify  these  inequities  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  various  Government 
departments  to  adjust  their  rates.    Each 


agency  considers  the  wage  board  pro- 
gram it  administers  to  be  proper  and 
that  other  Government  agencies  should 
consider  adjusting  their  practices  to 
meet  its  particular  system.  Further,  it 
is  evident  that  the  creation  of  a  unifoim 
wAge  board  program,  governmentwide, 
to  insure  that  all  employees  are  prop- 
erly compen.sated  based  upon  prevailirm 
rates  for  the  work  that  they  are  pf  s - 
forming,  regardless  of  agency,  can  onl.v 
be  accomplished  through  the  legislative 
process. 

Using  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  an  analogy,  the  Government  has  rec- 
ognized that  white  collar  workers  have 
assurance  of  imiformity  and  consistency 
in  their  wage  rates  because  of  enactmp!i'. 
of  the  bill.  Further,  under  the  Cla.s.sin- 
calion  Act  General  Schedule  employees 
also  receive  additional  step-increases  bo- 
cause  of  longevity  of  service  in  a  gl>cn 
position  and  grade  level.  This,  however, 
is  not  afforded  a  substantial  number  of 
employees  identified  as  the  blue  colku 
workers.  We  believe  that  such  Inequity 
should  be  rectified  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

The  proposed  bill  would  eliminite 
many  of  the  cuiTent  inequities  now  prac- 
ticed by  the  various  Government  dcpa:;- 
ments  and  agencies.  Further,  it  would 
insure  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of 
all  Government  employees  with  respect 
to  the  adequate  pay  rates  for  their  work 
and  would  eliminate  substantially  all  if 
not  all  of  the  discrepancies  now  bcinq 
followed  in  the  administration  of  the 
wage  board  program  by  the  Govcrnmerit 
departments  and  agencies.  Some  of  tlie 
key  features  of  the  proposed  bill  are  a.s 
follows: 

It  will  provide  for  a  imiform  ni!.;h.t 
differential  of  10  percent  above  the  day 
rate  for  wage  board  personnel  Identical 
to  that  now  followed  for  Classification 
Act  personnel.  The  present  practice  fol- 
lowed by  the  agencies  ranges  from  a  pay 
adjustment  of  3  to  4  cents  per  hour  to  a 
10  percent  of  the  wage  rate  for  night 
work  by  one  agency. 

It  will  reduce  the  number  of  wage 
board  survey  areas  now  being  utilized 
imder  the  different  systems  In  use.  It 
will  also  Insure  that  wage  survey  area.s 
are  extended  to  include  a  major  metro- 
politan area  within  the  wage  survey  area 
to  insure  that  there  is  adequate  coverace 
of  comparable  work,  thus  insuring  ine 
proper  pay  rate  for  Government  workf  is 
to  that  established  in  the  private  sector 
Under  the  present  system,  geographical 
areas  are  changed  at  the  discretion  of 
individual  departments  and  does  not  al- 
ways reflect  comparability  of  work  and 
pay  rates. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  various  em- 
ployee organizations  equal  representa- 
tion In  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  the  wage  board  program.  This  no 
doubt  will  nullify  If  not  completely 
reduce  the  large  number  of  complaints 
about  inequities  of  pay  rates,  the  lack  of 
representation,  or  participation  from  the 
local  level  to  the  national  level  as  stated 
by  these  organizations. 

The  present  system  only  permits  em- 
ployee organizations  to  make  suggestion.s 
and  recommendations  which  can  be  ac- 
cepted or  disregarded  at  will  of  the  local 


wage  committees  and  their  respective 
departments. 

The  bill  will  Insure  the  development 
of  uniform  position  classification  stand- 
ards, governmentwide,  and  will  Insure 
that  the  application  of  such  standards, 
regardless  of  department.  Is  being  fol- 
lowed. This  is  considered  absolutely  es- 
sential, otherwise  classification  standards 
as  now  developed  are  not  consistent  and 
are  not  comparable  across  department 
lines.  Further,  departments  now  follow 
a  practice  of  adjusting  classification 
standards  for  their  own  respective  de- 
partment without  considering  the  impact 
on  other  classification  standards  admin- 
istered by  different  departments.  These 
changes  frequently  lead  to  differences  in 
grade  levels  for  comparable  positions  be- 
tween departments  and  correspondmgly 
reflect  differences  in  rates  of  pay  for  the 
same  class  of  work. 

This  bill  will  insure  uniformity  in  the 
rates  of  pay  authorized  for  specific  po- 
.sitlons  where  the  same  class  of  work  is 
being  performed  In  a  given  locale  regard- 
less of  department  or  agency.  There  is 
no  uniformity  or  consistency  in  the  cur- 
rent system  of  wage  board  administra- 
tion between  the  several  government  de- 
partments. If  we  are  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  pay  for  equal  woi-k  it  is 
mandatory  to  uniformity  of  pay  rates 
across  government  department  lines  be 
followed.  This  Is  only  possible  through 
enactment  of  this  bill.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  existing  examples  whereby  the 
same  position  involving  substantially  the 
same  duties  and  responsibilities  is  now 
allocated  at  different  grade  levels  rang- 
ing to  three  or  four  grades  dejjending 
upon  the  particular  department  or 
agency  administering  its  program.  Tliis 
leads  to  inequity  in  pay  and  extreme 
difficulty  In  any  attempt  to  resolve  such 
discrepancies  becau.se  each  department 
at  present  is  insisting  that  its  program  is 
correct  and  should  be  strictly  followed. 


ECONOMIC    STRENGTH    PRODUCES 
GROWING  FEDERAL  REVENL^ES 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  results  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
announced  today,  reveal  the  great  con- 
tribution that  a  strong,  healthy  economy 
can  make  to  the  productivity  of  our 
revenue  system.  Vigorous  economic 
growth  helps  produce  the  Federal  rev- 
enues so  vital  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  Nation, 

Since  the  first  quarter  of  19G1  the 
average  annual  rate  of  inci-ease  in  the 
gross  national  product  has  been  nearly 
6  percent,  compared  with  only  about  1 '  2 
percent  during  the  preceding  5-year 
period.  In  the  5  years  since  1961  imem- 
ployment  has  dropped  from  6.8  to  4 
percent  of  the  labor  force;  the  plant 
utilization  rate  in  manufactiuing  has 
risen  from  78  percent  to  92.5  percent  of 
capacity.  , 


These  and  other  factors — including 
the  proposed  tax  legislation  enacted 
promptly  by  the  Congress  In  this  ses- 
sion— have  helped  contribute  to  a  record 
total  of  administrative  budget  receipts  of 
$104.6  billion  In  fiscal  year  1&66.  which 
Is  an  Impressive  Increase  of  more  than 
$11.5  billion  over  1965.  This  revenue  in- 
crease contribut,ed  greatly  to  the  sound 
financing  of  our  defense  requirements  in 
Vietnam  and  our  national  needs  at  home. 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  vigorous 
economic  growth  in  all  sectors  of  our 
economy  and  the  related  increase  in  Fed- 
eral revenues  stem  from  the  economic 
policy  pursued  by  President  John.son  and 
by  President  Kennedy  before  him.  The 
extensive  tax  reductions  of  recent  years, 
the  investment  tax  credit,  and  the  lib- 
eralization of  business  depreciation 
allowances  have  all  contributed  to 
strengthening  business  and  consumer 
confidence  in  the  Nation's  economy. 

I  am  certain  that  we  can  anticipate 
that  President  Johnson  will  continue  to 
pursue  a  program  of  fiscal  action — in- 
cluding close  control  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures— which  is  as  economically  sound 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past  and  which  will 
help,  in  the  months  ahead,  to  promote 
economic  growth  and  prosperity.  We  in 
the  Congress  should  help  him  in  this 
task,  and  not  complicate  the  many  prob- 
lems ahead  by  adding  unnecessarily  to 
Federal  spending.  In  this  way  we  can 
help  the  economy  continue  to  produce 
the  revenues  that  will  be  needed  during 
the  months  ahead. 


OKLAHOMA   CHEROKEE   HILLS   RE- 
SOURCE,     CONSERVATION,      AND 
DEVELOPMENT     PROJECT     GAINS 
FREEMAN  APPROVAL 
Mr,    EDMONDSON.     Mr.   Speaker.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  was  present  when  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  approved  the  Cher- 
okee Hills  Resource,  Conservation,  and 
De\elopnicnt  project  for  ope/atioi^s. 

This  marks  a  new  era  in  resource  de- 
velopment opportunities  for  the  people 
in  northeast  Oklahoma — one  they  have 
been  working  toward  for  many  years. 

The  project  area  of  1,325,440  acres 
covers  three  counties,  Adair,  Cherokee, 
and  Delaware,  in  the  Ozark  highlands 
area  in  Oklahoma,  It  is  located  entirely 
within  my  congreSvSional  district  and  i.s, 
therefore,  of  vital  concern  to  me,- 

Primai-y  pui-poses  of  the  project  aie  10 
conserve,  develop,  and  utilize  the  plant, 
mineral,  soil,  water,  and  human  re- 
sources in  order  to  improve  the  economic 
conditions  in  the  area. 

The  plan  Secretary  Fi  ecinan  approved 
was  developed  by  tiie  local  people  In  the 
three  counties  of  the  area.  It  reflects  the 
desire  of  our  people  to  move  ahead  eco- 
nomically. Some  specific  objectives  of 
the  plan  are: 
Accelerate  pastureland  program. 


Speed  up  conservation  measures  to 
prevent  erosion  and  excessive  runoff  of 
water. 

Encourage  the  development  of  location 
of  industry  in  the  area  to  provide  addi- 
tional job  opportunities. 

Provide  recreational  and  tourism  fa- 
cilities. 

Expand  and  improve  livestock  enter- 
prises. 

Improve  woodland  income.  '' 

Upgrade  existing  housing. 

Establish  research  activities  aimed  at 
tick  eradication,  brush  control,  horticul- 
tural crop  production,  and  fishing  water 
management. 

And  enlarge  and  improve  the  paved 
road  network. 

These  are  long-range  and  ambitious 
undertakings.  I  know  the  p>eople  of  this 
aiea — backed  by  local  leadership  and 
Government  cooperation — can  and  will 
succeed.  I  commend  the  local  people  and 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
of  Adair.  Cherokee,  and  Delaware  Coun- 
ties that  are  sponsoring  the  project. 
They  have  my  full  support. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  DR.  NARAYANAN 
AND  HIS  FAAOLY 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
■rentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  CuptisI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Tliere  wa.«  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  Today  I 
am  introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  C  H.  Narayanan  and  his 
family.  Formerly  a  professor  of  zoology 
at  Christian  College  In  Madras.  India. 
in  1961  Dr  Narayanan  received  a  Ful- 
bright  travel  grant  for  study  in  the 
United  States  in  1964,  he  received  his 
Ph.  D  from  the  University  of  Kansas, 
and  returned  to  India  to  continue  his 
teaching  and  research  Dr.  Narayanan's 
field  of  special  Interest  Is  concerned  with 
the  growth  and  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system  in  embryos  The  doctor's  re- 
search has  involved  microsurgiery  on 
chick  embryos;  this  sort  of  expei-imenta- 
tlon  deals  with  fundamental  issues  of  the 
relation  of  the  nervous  system  to  be- 
havior. It  is  hoped  that  such  research 
can  be  eventually  useful  for  an  under- 
standing of  human  normal  and  patholog- 
ical nerve  function. 

It  is  obvious  tliat  Dr.  Narayanan's  field 
is  a  very  sopliisticated  one;  and  upon  his 
return  to  India,  he  fcTund  that  tliere  were 
virtually  no  opportunities  for  him  to  em- 
ploy his  technical  knowledge  and  skills 
in  neurobiology  within  his  own  country, 
Consequently,  he  began  to  explore  op- 
portunities for  productive  work  in  his 
field  outside  India,  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis  anticipated  a  key 
vacancy  in  its  department  of  biology  in 
the  summer  of  1966,  and  it  seemed  that 
Dr.  Narayanan  was  one  of  the  few  men 
in  the  world  who  could  fill  this  vacancy 
with  competence.  Dr.  Narayanan  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  from  Washing- 
ton University,  and  planned  to  come  to 
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the  United  States  In  1966.  2  years  after 
he  had  returned  to  India.  However,  the 
doctor's  reentry  to  the  United  States  was 
hastened  a  year  when  he  accepted,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  an  appointment  as  a  visiting 
profes.sor  there  during  the  academic  year 
1965-1966.  Evidently  an  unexpected 
vacancy  had  arisen  In  the  doctor's  special 
area  of  competence:  and  Dr.  Narayanan 
felt  that  to  refuse  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas at  that  time  would  have  been  sheer 
disloyalty  on  his  part.  The  doctor 
planned  to  return  to  the  United  States 
a  year  early,  and  did  so  in  August  1965. 
To  finance  his  family's  trip  over  here,  he 
had  to  sell  all  his  property,  and  quite 
effectively  cut  his  ties  with  India.  He 
anticipated  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States,  since  he  had  accepted  a 
permanent  position  with  Washington 
University  after  his  two  semesters  at  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  where  the 
problems  started.  Since  Dr.  Narayanan 
had  not  resided  in  his  native  country  for 
2  yeai^s  after  leaving  the  United  States  In 
1964.  hie  was  not  legally  eligible  for  a  per- 
manent resident  visa.  However,  he  was 
unaware  of  this  restriction,  and  his  com- 
munication with  the  U.S.  consulate  did 
not  reveal  this  difficulty.  The  doctor  and 
his  family  came  over  here,  and  he  has 
spent  the  last  year  at  the  University  of 
Kansas.  He  is  now  residing  In  St.  Louis 
and  working  at  Washington  University. 
His  wife  is  al.so  a  scientist,  and  Is  work- 
ing on  a  research  asslstantshlp  in  bio- 
chemical genetics  toward  her  Ph.  D. 
People  who  have  worked  with  the  doctor 
and  who  know  him  and  his  family  attest 
to  his  fine  character  and  to  the  signif- 
icant contribution  which  he  Is  making  in 
a  vital  field  of  research.  'Vet,  because  he 
.spent  only  14  months  in  India  before  re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  he  and  his 
family  are  now  scheduled  for  deporta- 
tion on  Augu.st  13,  1966. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr  SiJeaker,  that  this 
action  Is  cau-sing  undue  hardship  to  Dr. 
Narayanan.  His  competence  in  a  highly 
specialized  field  is  not  in  demand  in  In- 
dia. While  he  could  resume  his  teaching 
career  there,  as  he  attempted  to  do,  he 
would  remain  frustrated  and  would  un- 
doubtedly continue  his  efforts  to  leave 
the  country  for  a  place  where  he  could 
practice  his  si^ecialty.  India  would  un- 
doubtedly gain  little  by  his  forced  return. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  technical  skills 
are  in  demand  in  this  country,  and  could 
be  put  to  good  use.  Washington  Univer- 
sity houses  a  laboratory  which  is  both  a 
pioneer  and  a  major  world  center  for  this 
type  of  research;  it  is  one  of  three  such 
laboratories  in  the  country,  and  Is  provid- 
ing leader.shlp  in  this  area.  The  Im- 
portance of  its  work  Ls  attested  by  major 
support  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
There  is  substantial  reason  to  believe  that 
these  embryologlcal  studies  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  motility  in  prenatal 
stages  will  shed  light  on  congenital  fail- 
ures of  the  human  nervous  system  In 
spastic  dysfunction  and  on  disorders  of 
the  muscles  and  Joints  such  as  in  mus- 
cular dystrophy.    Since  the  benefits  de- 


riving from  such  research  are  applicable 
worldwide.  Dr.  Narayanan  can  make  no 
greater  contribution  than  to  apply  his 
competence  at  this  strategic  center.  His 
continued  research  there  would  be  of  un- 
doubted benefit  to  this  country.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  grant  to  Dr.  Narayaimn  and 
his  family  permanent  residen(^Pn  the 
United  States.  I  am  certain  that  they 
could  make  a  very  fine  and  worthwhile 
contribution;  my  bill  would  allow  the 
doctor  to  continue  to  employ  his  talents 
in  a  field  of  research  which  is  vital  to  us 
all. 


IRS     RULING     WEAKENS     EFFORTS 

TO  UPGRADE   NATIONS  SKILLS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  CuR'nsl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
news  reports  on  a  proposed  change  in  the 
tax  treatment  of  educational  expenses 
vividly  Illustrates  how  one  agency  of  the 
Government  can  undermine  an  impor- 
tant national  palicy  objective. 

The  need  to  ups^rade  the  quality  of 
education  in  our  country  and  to  broaden 
educational  opportunities  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  essential  in  order  to  minimize 
unemployment,  reduce  poverty,  and 
make  civil  rights  legislation  meaningful. 
Our  Government  is  spending  billions  on 
education.  Including  manpower  training, 
vocational  education,  military  training, 
and  ijeneral  assistance  to  both  public  and 
private  schools. 

In  spite  of  these  billions  of  direct  Fed- 
eral aid.  the  most  Important  aspect  of 
education  is  what  individuals  can  do  for 
themselves.  Currently  educational  ex- 
penses by  individuals  have  been  deduc- 
tible from  income  tax.  although  only 
under  highly  restrictive  and.  in  my  opin- 
ion. Inadequate  circumstances. 

Instead  of  moving  to  encouraee  self- 
education,  however,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  now  proposes  to  stiffen  the 
rules  even  further.  PrenUce  Hall  Fed- 
eral Taxes  Repoit  Bulletin  said  the  effect 
of  the  propcxsed  rules  would  be  "devastat- 
ing." with  teachers  among  those  who 
would  be  dealt  'the  most  telling  blow." 
How  ironic  that  this  comes  precisely  at 
the  time  when  general  agreement  exists 
on  the  need  for  more  and  better  trained 
teachers. 

It  is  still  not  to  late  for  the  IRS  to 
reverse  Its  stand.  Hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal will  be  held  August  6  in  order  to 
receive  comments  from  Interested  par- 
ties. I  hope  my  colleagues  who  feel  as 
I  do  and  others  who  may  read  these 
remarks  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  views  known.  If 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry  are  sincere  about  their  wish 
to  upgrade  skills  and  encourage  educa- 


tion through  our  society,  and  then  I 
would  expect  that  they  too  could  lend 
some  useful  influence  to  killing  this  pro- 
posed change  tn  the  rules. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in 
the  Record  news  stories  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  13,  1966. 

[From  tlie  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  13,  196€i 
Tax  Report:    A  Special  Scmmary  and  Forf- 

CAST   OF  Federal   and  Statx  Tax  Develop- 
ments 

Eklucatlonal-expense  deduction  r\iles  w:'.: 
be  tightened  by  the  IRS. 

The  Service  proposed  new  rules  aimed  .ft 
clarifying  and  stiffening  Its  policy  on  the  df- 
ductlons.  Its  position  has  long  been  gener- 
ally to  allow  deductions  for  schooling  ex- 
penses to  improve  a  taxpayer's  skills  In  .i 
pre.sent  Job  but  not  to  prepare  for  a  bef.T 
one  The  Service  now  specifies,  among  o;h?^.- 
changes.  that  beginning  next  Jan  1  It  u:;; 
generally  disallow  educational  expenses  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  on  the  ground  that  such  ai  i- 
demlc  achievement  will  either  meet  mini- 
mum reqlrements  for  a  taxpayer  to  keep  a 
Job  he  has  obtained  without  fully  meet;:,- 
lUs  requirements:  or  qualify  him  for  a  better 
Job  even  If  he  didn't  originally  have  that  :n 
mind. 

The  IRS  also  clarified  that  expenses  i.- 
curred  to  meet  minimum  educational  re- 
quirements of  a  Job  similarly  won't  be  ;•.'.- 
lowed  as  a  deduction  even  if  the  taxp:i\er 
was  hired  on  this  condition.  For  example  .i 
teacher  hired  during  a  teacher  shortage  wi:::- 
out  the  minimum  educational  background 
couldn't  write  off  the  cost  of  bringing  hirr.- 
self  up  to  the  minimum,  the  Service  say^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  revenuers  add.  tea<  ti- 
ers required  to  take  further  courses  period. - 
cally  to  retain  their  status  In  a  school  sysiotn 
will  still  be  able  to  deduct  the  expense. 

The  IRS  has  muted  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed rules  by  Aug  6  and  uill  hold  a  pi. ^  ' 
hearing. 

I  From  the  New  York  (N.Y  I  Times, 

July  13,  19661 

A  Taxing  SrrUATioN 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  agent  uln 
tcwk  his  employer  to  court  and  won  the  nL'ht 
to  deduct  his  law-school  expenses  would  nf 
among  the  last  to  win  this  deduction  11  ne* 
regulations  stick. 

Alarmed  over  the  growing  number  of  wx- 
paver  victories  in  this  area,  the  tax  agencv 
has  revised  its  regulations.  Tough  new  rul^> 
would  have  "devastating"  effects  on  mo-.t 
taxpayers  seeking  educatlonal-expen.se  d- 
ductions.  while  teachers  and  those  tak::.-.; 
law-school  courses  would  be  dealt  the  ni  >.  t 
telling  blow,  according  t-o  the  Prentice  Hi:. 
Federal  Taxes  Report  Bulletin. 

Most  educational  expenses,  tlie  fu::r'" 
would  appear  to  be  limited  to  relatively  short 
courses.  Write  the  Commissioner  of  intern  :! 
Revenue.  Attention:  CC:  LR:  T.  Washington. 
DC.  20224  by  Aug.  8,  If  you  wish  to  comment 
at  a  later  public  hearing  Some  experts 
think  the  current  rules  will  not  be  signifi- 
cantly changed. 


Is    there    objection 
the  gentleman  from 


OUTLOOK  UNFAVORABLE  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER 
to  the  request  of 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pros- 
pects for  an  improvement  in  our  balance- 
of-payments  position  this  year  have 
faded  and  the  likelihood  now  is  that  the 
deficit  will  almost  double  from  the  1965 
level.  The  estimate  was  made  recently  by 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
which  is  compHDsed  of  major  cori)orations 
engaued  in  foreign  trade  or  having  for- 
ei^;n  operations. 

The  council  has  estimated  that  the 
deficit  for  1966  will  total  $2  5  billion,  up 
from  $1.3  billion  In  1965.  The  most  dis- 
couraging note  is  that  our  trade  surplus 
is  expected  to  shrink  substantially.  With 
imports  expected  to  Increase  by  15  per- 
cent over  last  year  while  exports  increa.se 
only  9  percent,  the  surplus  on  our  trade 
account  probably  will  drop  to  about  $4 
billion,  the  lowest  since  1959. 

Is  this  the  "approximate"  balance  in 
our  International  accounts  which  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Fowler  promised  earlier 
this  year? 

Under  unanimoiLs  con.sent  I  place  an 
article  from  the  July  5  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  another  from  the  July  5 
New  York  Times,  both  reporting  the 
council's  predictions,  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  5,  1966 1 
Foreign    Trade    Council    Sees    Widening    or 

V  S.     Payments     Deficit     in     1966 — Total 

Forecast  at  $2  5  Bii  lion,  L'p  Sharpi  t  From 

January  Estimate  and  $13  Billion  Figure 

IN  1965 

New  York — The  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  revising  an  earlier  forecast,  pre- 
alcted  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit 
would  widen  In  1966  to  »2.5  blillon  from  $1.3 
billion  in  1965. 

In  January,  the  council  predicted  that  the 
1966  payments  deficit — the  excess  of  funds 
flowing  abroad  over  all  money  received  from 
foreigners — would  run  between  $500  million 
and  $1  2  billion,  the  smallest  in  nine  years. 

Significant  factors  in  the  revi.sion.  accord- 
ing to  some  40  economists  and  financial  ex- 
ecutives who  make  up  a  council  balance-of- 
payments  study  group,  are  the  "increasing 
rate  of  imports  and  increased  military  coets." 

The  council's  latest  rejxirt  anticipates  that 
imports  during  1966  will  total  $24  7  billion, 
up  from  $23  7  billion  In  the  original  esti- 
mate and  a  15'',  Increase  from  last  years  Im- 
port total  of  $21  6  billion.  'I"he  council  esti- 
mated in  Its  latest  report  that  exports  would 
amount  to  $28  7  billion  In  1966.  revised  down- 
w:iJd  from  $29  1  billion  in  Uie  earlier  report. 
but  a  9'"  increase  from  exports  of  $26  3  bil- 
lion in    1965. 

The  council  also  had  originally  estimated 
Ih.it  US  exix)rts  in  1966  would  grow  at  a 
faster  rale  than  inifxjrts,  resulting  in  a  mer- 
chandise-trade surplus — an  excess  of  exports 
over  lmi>orts — of  $5  4  billion  for  the  year. 
However,  the  revised  figures  indicate  a  trade 
surplus  of  only  $4  billion.  $14  billion  laelow 
the  council's  earlier  predictitm;  11  also  would 
be  the  smallest  trade  surplus  since  1959 

In  the  area  of  military  expenditures 
abro.-id.  the  council  Increased  it.';  estimate  to 
t.3  5  billion  from  $3  3  billion  after  taking  note 
of  the  Vietnam  situation  and  possible  added 
costs  in  the  relocation  of  NATO  inslaHalions 
In  Europe  Spending  abroad  for  military 
purposes  totaled  $2  9  billion  In  1965,  the 
council   noted. 

The  council  is  composed  of  major  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  foreign  trade  or  having  for- 
eign operations. 


Forecast  of  Gain  in  TIiade  Reduced — Na- 
tional Council's  Estim.te  of  1966  SuR- 
PLU.s  Cut  by  More  Than  Jl  Billion — $4 
Billion  Margin  Seen — Excess  or  Exports 
BY  United  States  Over  Imports  Would  Be 
Smallest  Since  1959 

(By  Gerd  Wilcke) 
Tlie  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  a 
nonprofli  group  with  more  than  600  cor- 
porate members,  announced  yesterday  It  had 
lowered  its  estimate  of  this  year's  United 
States  export  surplus  by  more  than  a  billion 
dollars. 

In  a  revision  of  Its  annual  outlook  report, 
the  council's  balance-of-payments  group 
estimated  that  United  States  commercial 
merchandise  exports  would  total  $28  7-billion 
in  1966  and  that  Imports  would  run  to  $24.7- 
billion. 

This  would  leave  a  trade  surplus  of  $4-bU- 
Ilon,  the  smallest  since  1959  and  $1.4-billion 
below  the  group's  original  projection  made 
in  January.  Last  year,  the  surplus  was  $4.8- 
billlon. 

Administration  officials  concerned  with  the 
problems  resulting  from  the  nation's  un- 
favorable international  payments  position 
had  hopes  earlier  this  year  that  the  trade 
surplus  might  reach  $6-billlon  In  1966.  How- 
ever, m  the  first  quarter,  the  surplus  shrank 
to  an  .mnual  rale  of  $4  4-billlon. 

export    croups   proposals 

The  new  Trade  Council  estimates  are  ex- 
pected to  lend  weight  to  recommendations 
made  recently  by  the  National  Export  Ex- 
pansion Council. 

These  recommendations  called  for  greater 
utilization  of  credit  and  financing  resources, 
more  realistic  administralion  of  tax  regu^- 
tions  that  now  cause  United  Stales  parent 
companies  to  supply  their  overseas  sub- 
sidiaries from  foreign  sources  instead  of  ex- 
porting materials  from  this  country,  and  a 
reduction  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission of  disparities  in  ocean  freight  rates. 

Although  exports  and  Imports  are  still 
expected  to  set  records  this  year,  the  Trade 
Council  increased  itslmport  estimate  by  $1- 
blUlon  and  trimmed  its  export  forecast. 

The  revised  projections,  made  by  about  40 
financial  specialists  representing  corfipanies 
With  heavy  overseas  interests,  indicate  a  15 
per  cent  increase  in  imports  from  last  year's 
$21  5-bllllon,  but  only  a  9  per  cent  increa.se 
over   last  year's  $26.3-billlon   export   volume. 

OUTLOOK     ON      PAYMENTS 

In  their  original  outlook  report,  the  Trade 
Council's  experts  projected  an  International 
payments  deficit  ranging  from  $500-mlllion 
to  $1  2-blllion. 

At  Us  midyear  meeting  last  week  in  New- 
York,  the  group  revised  this  estimate  to  a 
deficit  of  $2  5-billion.  It  blamed  increases 
in  Imports  and  military  costs 

In  assessing  the  nations  total  interna- 
tional transactions,  the  group  estimaled  that 
over-all  United  States  payments  this  year 
would  amount  to  $46-billion  While  receipts 
from  foreigners  would  total  $43  5-billion. 

The  group  anticipated  that  the  growth  in 
exports  would  accelerate  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year  This  optlmi.sm  was  based  on  a 
survey  of  the  council's  members  thai  in- 
dicated shipments  would  increa.se  to  .'Vustra- 
lia.  New  Zealand.  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
The  group  also  predicted  the  import  expan- 
sion rate  would  level  olT 


UNUSUAL  'ARMY  OF  INTERLOCK- 
ING CORPORATIONS  ENGAGES  IN 
THE   WAR    ON   POVERTY— PART   4 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer! 
may  extend  his  reniarks  at  tins  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The    SPEAKER      Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  tlie  final  in  a  series  of  six  articles 
which  liave  been  published  in  recent  edi- 
tions of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  Part 
1  appeared  in  the  Record  of  July  12  at 
page  15362.  part  2  appeared  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  July  13  at  page  15484.  and  part  3 
appeared  in  the  Record  of  July  14  at 
page  15774: 

LstAL  Services:  More  Soldiers  for 
Hardeman  Regiment 
(EDrroB's  Note.— Times  SUff  WTiters  Jack 
Nease  and  Bette  Orsinl  today  continue  their 
inquiry  into  the  fiscal  affairs  of  a  $2.36-mil- 
llon  complex  of  anti-poverty  operations  run 
by  Thomas  P.  Hardeman.  So  far  the  reporters 
have  been  denied  access  to  records  of  pro- 
grams supported  wholly  by  public  funds  and 
denied  knowledge  of  the  true  ownership  of 
the  land  leased  by  these  organizations  with 
public  funds.) 

( Sixth  of  a  series ) 
(By  Bette  Orsinl  and  Jack  Nease) 

Sometime  soon  a  "Help  Wanted"  sign  will 
go  up  for  21  attorneys  and  twice  that  many 
secretaries  and  clerks  to  provide  legal  aid  for 
Florida's   migrant   farm   workers. 

On    the    surface    they    will    be    hired    by 
Migrant    Legal    .Services    (MLS)    Inc..   a    new/ 
non-profit  corporation  formed  to  handle  the 
$806,000  program  as  part  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration's "War  on  Poverty" 

But  when  the  attorneys  and  others  go  to 
work  they'll  probably  find  their  paychecks 
.sipned  not  by  an  MLS  officer  but  by  Thomas 
P  Hardeman. 

.^nd  if  the  legal  aid  program  follows  the 
path  of  another  migrant  aid  program  set  up 
in  the  same  way.  Hardeman  will  be  the  real 
boss. 

Hardeman,  who  Is  both  vice  president  of 
the  Community  Service  Foundation  (CSP) 
of  Largo  and  president  of  the  Community 
Action  F\ind  iCAFl .  now  of  Bradenton.  added 
the  legal  care  program  to  his  anti-poverty 
complex  only  recently. 

He  apparently  did  it  by  convincing  federal 
officials  It  would  be  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
to  handle  bookkeeping  for  the  new  program 
through  his  own  CAF 

But  CAFs  b(X>kkeeping  appears  to  fall  far 
short  of  that  ordinarily  required  for  public 
funds. 

CAP  checks  are  kept  helter-skelter  in  the 
bottom  drawer  of  a  file  cabinet  There's  no 
systematic  way  of  relating  checks  to  the  bills 
they  are  supposed  to  pay.  And  the  woman 
who  writes  the  checks  is  paid  not  by  CAF 
but  by  CSF. 

Tlie  chain  works  this  way  : 

Hardeman  is  employed  by  CSF  ajid  paid — 
according  to  the  only  records  available  for 
public  inspection— from  federal  funds 
allotted  CSF  for  training  of  Volunteers  In 
Service  To  America  ( \^STA » . 

Hardeman  in  turn  employed  Jack  Mans- 
field, who  is  al.sb  paid  by  CSF  presumably 
from  the  Rume  VISTA  training  funds 

Together  Hardeman  and  Mansfield  help  run 
a  $610,000  program  through  CAF  to  help  edu- 
cate migrants  and  improve  their  housing. 

They  employ  a  director  to  run  this  pro- 
gri\m.  but  it  Is  apparent  from  watching  office 
operation  thai  Hardeman  and  Mansfield  have 
been  running  things  since  the  original  pro- 
gram director  ■was  fired  CAF  employes 
confirm  this. 

Now  Mansfield  has  turned  up  as  president 
of  the  new  MLS  group  The  original  applica- 
tion to  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity (OEO)  listed  Howard  Garrett,  a  Tampa 
attorney,  as  president  but  Garrett  has  since 
been  moved  over  to  chairman  of  the  board. 
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WJlllam  Garcia,  another  Timpa  attorney 
who  U  aecretary-treasurer  of  \4LS,  has  said 
the  group  will  let  CAF  handle  all  checks  and 
other  accounting  lu  the  Interest  ol  economy. 
Garcia  noted  this  waa  contemplated  In  the 
original  CAF  application  That  appllcal.lon 
was  prepared  by  Hardeman  and  Mansfield. 

The  application  anticipates  hiring  of  an 
executive  director  for  the  new  program  ut  a 
salary  between  $16  000  and  »20.000  a  year. 

Two  assistant  directors  at  »15.000  to  $17,000 
a  year  each,  six  regional  directors  at  $14,000 
to  »16.(JOO  each  and  IJ  as-soclate  regional  di- 
rectors at  $7,000  to  $15,000  each  also  wlH  be 
hired. 
All  must  be  attorneys. 

Ir  addition  there  will  be  20  secretarlef.  26 
••service  iiaslstants.'"  three  Investigators  and  a 
driver  Law  pturlenta  and  professors  will  be 
paid  for  part-time  work.  The  students  will 
get  a  maximum  of  $3  an  hour  and  the  profes- 
sors a  maximum  of  $10  per  hour. 

Tlie  application  to  OEO  said  the  new  pro- 
gram win  be  a  "component"  of  CAF  but 
would  have  a  separate  board  of  directors  "to 
preserve  Its  aut<5nomy  In  matters  of  policy 
and  personal  hiring,  and  to  Instire  that  the 
lawyers  employed  by  the  program  will  be  free 
to  devote  their  primary  duty  of  loyalty  to  the 
cUenU  served  by  the  program. 

•It  Is  expected,  however,  that  there  will  be 
the  closest  possible  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation between  the  Legal  Service  Prft^ram 
component  and  all  other  component  pro- 
grama  of  the  CAF. 

"The  central  administrative  staff  (of  HLS) 
will  have  offices  adjacent  to  the  admlnUtra- 
tlve  offices  of  CAP  In  St.  Petersburg  and. 
where  possible,  the  pilot  legal  service  offices 
In  the  field  will  be  established  In  or  near 
the  centers  established  or  used  by  XIAF. 

"The  legal  service  program  will  also  utilize 
the  central  purchasing,  bookkeeping  and 
other  resources  of  CAF,"  the  appUcatlon  aaid. 
At  present  CAF  bookkeeping  Is  handled  by 
Walt  Nelger  but  checks  are  signed  only  by 
Hardeman  and  Hazel  Ramsey,  who  worka  for 
Hardeman  on  the  CSF  payroll. 

The  new  program  will  be  experimental  In 
that  various  approaches  will  b«  tried.  In 
one  region,  for  example,  attorneys,  will  main- 
tain regular  office  hours  at  places  close  to 
migrants.  In  another  region  attorneys  will 
be  taken  from  place  to  place  In  a  trailer. 

The  application  said  mlgranu  need  legal 
aid  to  protect  their  children  against  viola- 
tion of  child  labor  laws,  to  Insure  that  their 
employers  make  Social  Security  paymenU  for 
them,  to  make  sure  they  are  treated  fairly 
by  "crew  leaders."  to  help  secure  wellare 
servlcee.  to  secure  voting  rights,  and  to  rep- 
resent them  In  court  In  criminal  cases  when 
no  public  defender  la  provided. 

They  also  need  legal  aid.  It  said,  to  help 
enforce  housing  codes  and  other  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  them  and  others. 

The  program  will  be  conducted  in  Hills- 
borough, Manatee.  Sarasota.  Hardee.  Lee, 
Hendry,  Collier.  Highlands,  Okeechobee,  St. 
Lucie.  Palm  Beach.  Martin,  Broward  and 
Dade  Counties. 

James  C  Cordell,  regional  legal  services 
representative  for  the  OEO  In  Atlanta,  waa 
quoted  earlier  this  week  by  the  Aaaoclated 
Press  as  saying  the  program  was  Initiated  by 
the  federal  government  but  Wedneeday  he 
denied  this. 

Cordell  said  CAF  Initiated  the  program. 
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A  LAWYER'S  COMMENT  ON 
TTTLE  IV 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Dsviki]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  I»  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress  are  receiving  a  considerable 
amount  of  mail  as  it  relates  to  President 
Johnson's  current  civil  rights  bill,  H.R. 
14765,  and  specifically  expressing  con- 
cern over  title  IV  as  It  relates  to  housing. 

Among  the  many  letters  on  this  subject 
I  have  received  from  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  was  one  I  thought 
to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  appears  to  be  objec- 
tive and  unemotional  based  on  the  think- 
ing of  a  responsible  lawyer  from  Colum- 
bus.   The  letter  follows: 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

July  5.  1966. 
Re    Title    IV    of    the   clvU    rights    bill— H.R. 

14765;  S.3296 
Congressman  Samuxl  L.  Devine, 
Bayb-urn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Devine:  I  write  to  you 
as  an  Ohio  lawyer  and  citizen  with  this  con- 
solation to  you— that  I  have  never  written 
before  to  a  Congressman  or  even  a  newBpai>er 
editor 

I  have  been  glad  to  see  Negro  progress  and. 
Indeed.  I  feel  that  they  have  made  progress 
In  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Further.  I 
believe  that  although  this  progress  exceeded 
their  previous  gains  since  the  Civil  War  In 
this  country — that  tiiey  have  a  long,  hard 
trip  ahead. 

The  day  should  never  occur  again  that  the 
American  Negro  Is  not  considered  man  by 
man  along  with  all  other  races  where  public 
accomodations  are  concerned.  However,  this 
has  no  application  to  private  ownership  of 
a  home  or  any  other  private  matter  not 
withstanding  race,  color  or  creed.  The  cause 
of  the  American  Negro  wUl  be  set  back  If 
Title  IV  of  the  above  mentioned  legislation 
Ls  passed  and  later  Implemented. 

There  are  many  situations  In  this  country 
and  elsewhere  where  the  right  to  belong  to  a 
given  club,  church  or  other  organization  Is 
denied  some  nationality,  race,  creed  or  re- 
ligion. This  la  as  It  should  be  »o  long  as  the 
right  of  private  property  exists  and  so  long 
as  the  right  to  acoees  to  public  property  ex- 
IsU. 

Even  though  I  am  a  white  American  citizen 
of  the  largest  ethnic  background  in  this 
country — I.  too.  am  not  permitted  to  Join 
every  club  or  organization  in  my  home  com- 
munity and  I  see  no  real  reason  why  I  should 
need  legislation  to  force  entrance  Into  these 
organizations  that  do  not  want  me  for  some 
reason  or  another. 

I  want  to  learn  and  I  am  learning  to  ac- 
cept the  Negro  in  public  places  and  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  thoughts  to  the  contrary. 
The  process  Ls  one  of  education.  However, 
the  right  to  sell  or  rent  private  property 
should  remain  Inviolate.  The  resistance  to 
Title  IV  would  be  so  great,  I  predict,  that  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  Implement  and  there- 
fore would  become  a  farce. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  strong  pressures 
placed  u|X>n  you  In  your  political  position 
and  you  will  receive  many  threats  concern- 
ing your  continuance  In  oflBce,  but  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  that  whether  or  not  you  vote 
for  this  legislation  I  will  not  change  my  opin- 
ion of  you  on  a  long  run  basis. 
Sincerely, 

Stanton  G.  Darling. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION— AN  OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR  MODERN  REVOLU- 
TIONARIES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Tal- 
cott)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The    SPE^iKER.     Is    there    objection 
to   the   request   of   the   gentleman   from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     TAL<J0TT.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
dynamics   of    freedom    which   were   un- 
leashed by  the  American  Revolution  mu.~t 
never  be  permitted   to   abate — lest   the 
genius  of  our  fore/athers  be  lost  forever 
Each  American  should  regularly  renew 
his  dedication  to  preserving  the  elemem.^ 
of  freedom  which  the  American  Revolu- 
tion brought  to  fruition  in  our  land. 

We  must  also  work  to  frustrate  tl^e 
forces  of  tyranny — both  within  and  with- 
out— which  hope  to  retard  our  Revolutior. 
only  two  centuries  after  its  successful  in- 
ception. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
adopted  a  joint  resolution,  cosponsoird 
by  10  Members  of  this  body,  to  create 
an  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission.  On  July  4,  1966.  the  legis- 
lation received  Executive  approval. 

Those  of  us  who  cosponsored  this  res- 
olution were  mindful  that  it  places  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  developing  scholar'.;.- 
and  historically  accurate  research  ar.d 
reports  which  will  help  to  focus  world 
attention  upon  the  history,  culture,  a: id 
political  thought  of  our  incipient  Revolu- 
tionary period  Thus,  we  hope  to  pro- 
mote a  renewed  awareness  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, and  new  insights  into  Its  meanin.' 
The  true  significance  of  our  Revolut: .;'. 
has  never  been  thoroughly  understood  or 
appreciated.  This  was  the  genius  of  our 
Nation:  the  foimdatlon  of  otir  Republic: 
a  landmark  time  in  the  development  of 
the  science  and  art  of  government  by  the 
people. 

Our  Revolution  is  at  once  hlstorlc.u 
and  contemporary.  Our  Revolution  i"^. 
or  should  be,  continuing  and  progressing 
We  cannot  allow  it  to  wane.  Tragically. 
other  nations,  other  ideologies,  are  at- 
tempting to  usui-p  and  plagiarize  our 
Revolution.  Even  the  Communists  are 
stealing,  practically  verbatim,  many  c' 
the  most  fimdamental  principles  of  ti.c 
American  Revolution  for  their  own  de- 
ceitful purposes. 

We  are  already  in  the  bicentennial 
period  of  the  American  Revolution  be- 
caiLse  the  movement  began  more  tlian  a 
decade  before  that  Immortal  shot  "heard 
'rotmd  the  world"  was  fired  at  Concord 
Bridge  in  1775. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  myself  a  "revo- 
lutionary" in  the  sense  that  I  welcome 
change.  I  seek  to  continue  the  Inliererit 
vitaUty  and  want  to  promote  the  ba.sir 
concept*  of  our  Revolutton.  The  forces 
it  set  In  motion,  the  Ideas  It  Introduced 
must  never  subside  if  we  are  to  retain  our 
freedoms,  our  opportunities,  and  oiu-  in- 
dependence. 


I  resent  the  vulgar,  bearded,  unbathed 
Imposters  who  fancy  themselves  as  "rev- 
olutionaries" and  who  profes.s  a  super- 
ficial concern  for  their  fellow  man  wliile 
within  range  of  a  camera,  but  who  de- 
bauch themselves  and  their  community 
else  times.  Their  true  goal  i.s  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  dreain. 

During  our  bicentennial.  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  merely  reenacting  the  pag- 
eantry of  a  byftone  age.  or  in  trying  to 
••guild  the  lily"  with  pedantic  disserta- 
tions, or  in  developing  new  interix>la- 
tions  of  history.  I  am  anxious  to  review 
tiie  great  moments,  to  rethink  the  revo- 
lutionary thoughts,  to  revive  the  mag- 
nificent ideas,  and  to  rekindle  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  in  the  mind.s  and  a.spira- 
tions  of  oifi-  citizenry — especially  among 
our  young  people — who  seem  hungry  for 
valid  ideas  and  who  are  groping  for  the 
security  of  worthwhile  values. 

Liberty  of  inhabitant*,  individual  free- 
dom, equal  opportunity,  free  enterprise, 
belief  in  God,  private  ownenship  of  prop- 
erty, limited  and  constitutional  repub- 
lican government^ — all  are  noble  prin- 
ciples which  sparked  the  Rreatc^t  revolu- 
tion in  histor\'  and  forged  di-amalic 
change.  I  believe  we  are  b<Hnnning  to 
stagnate  becau.se  we  have  di.sdained 
change,  become  complacent,  and  have 
abdicated  our  own  Revolution.  We  must 
maintain  the  revolutionary  attitude — 
that  change  Is  essential  in  a  dynamic 
.society.  Our  Constitution  was  not  a 
•limiting"  force— it  was  a  document  to 
free  people  from  oppiession  and  domina- 
tion by  governments  and  tyrants. 

The  bicentennial  celebration  is  appro- 
piiate  for  an  introspective  review  of  the 
meaning  of  our  Revolution,  and  a  na- 
tional and  personal  rededication  to  the 
principles  upon  which  It  was  based. 

To  be  historically  accurate,  the  200th 
anniversary  cannot  be  a  celebration 
wholly  planned,  executed  and  dominated 
by  goverrunent — especially  the  Federal 
Government.  State  goveniments.  pri- 
vate associations  and  individual  citizens 
should  participate.  Schools  of  all  levels, 
the  news  media,  churches  and  service 
organizations  should  become  Involved 
early. 

The  culmination  of  all  effort  on  July 
4.  1976,  can  be  coordinated  by  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  but  it  should  in- 
clude everyone  who  considers  himself 
an  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission will  develop  a  program  which 
not  only  commemorates  our  Revolution, 
but  which  honors  the  principles  of  our 
Revolution,  and  regenerates  its  spirit  and 
goals  in  a  manner  which  not  only  In- 
spires our  own  citizenry,  but  which 
favorably  impresses  the  developing'  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

I  trust  that  not  only  our  distinguished 
historical  societies  and  our  learned 
students  of  history  will  participate,  but 
that  every  thinking  citizen — particularly 
our  youth — will  become  personally  in- 
volved in  the  celebration,  commemora- 
tion and  rededication  to  the  greatest 
revolution  known  to  man. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  con-sent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Lan- 
GENl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froin 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mi-.  LANGEN.  Mr  Speaker,  our  cur- 
rent struggle  to  repel  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam  may  have  caused  many 
of  us  to  momentarily  forget  that  there 
are  other  millions  of  people  -Aho  once 
enjoyed  freedom  but  who  now  live  under 
the  iron  glove  of  totalitaiian  control. 

Back  in  1959,  President  Eisenhower 
signed  the  first  proclamation  that  .set 
aside  the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  In  that  proclamation,  it 
was  stated  that  the  President  was  further 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  "  simi- 
lar pioclamation  "each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive 
nati.:)ns  of  the  world  " 

Today,  7  years  later,  the  captive 
natians  listed  in  that  first  proclamation 
remain  captive — nations  such  as  Albania. 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia.  Hun- 
gary. Latvia,  Lithuania.  Poland,  and  Ru- 
mania. Oiie  of  the  captive  nationr  listed 
in  1959  was  North  Vietnam,  where  we 
battle  today  in  an  effort  to  keep  yet 
another  nation  from  being  added  to  the 
growing  list.  Since  that  fir.^l  Captive 
Natioiis  Week  7  years  ago.  Cuba  has  been 
added  to  the  list,  a  glaring  example  of 
Communist  subversion  aiid  subjugation 
a  mere  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

It  is  unfoitunate  that  none  of  the 
fundamental  political  and  human  rights 
for  whicli  mankind  has  struggled 
through  the  ages  have  yet  been  restored 
to  any  of  the  nations  dominated  by  Com- 
munist Imperialism.  That  bare  fact 
should  stir  within  us  a  desire  to  renew 
our  pledge  to  tho.se  captive  peoples  who 
still  look  to  us  as  the  real  hope  of  free- 
dom in  the  world.  We  must  not  forget 
the.se  people  for  one  instant  or  be  misled 
by  those  who  would  tell  us  that  there 
are  different  types  of  communism  and 
that  some  types  are  softening  and  can 
be  trusted  All  are  pledged  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  mankind  and  their  goals 
have  not  diminished  one  bit  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  free  world  must  com- 
mit itself  openly  and  with  vigor  to  the 
principles  of  self-determination  so  that 
the  captive  people  of  the  world  can  take 
iiew  hope  in  the  promise  that  we  will 
not  digress  from  these  stated  goals.  Dur- 
ing this  Captive  Natioiis  Week,  let  us 
renew  our  pledge. 


DISASTER  THREATENS  TIMBER 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WYATT.  Mr  Speaker,  an  immi- 
nent and  a  i-eal  disaster  threatens  the 
timber  industi'y.  the  economy  of  Oregon, 
the  economy  of  the  Northwest,  and  in- 
deed could  have  a  widespread  and  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  the  economy  of  our 
entire  countiy. 

Despite  the  desperate  needs  for  hous- 
ing in  many  areas  of  this  country,  the 
high  interest  i-ates  on  mortgage  loans  are 
putting  a  vii-tual  brake  on  new  commit- 
ments for  home  constructijUi^_  Because 
of  the  widespread  use  of  ^^oodand  wood 
products  iii  home  construction,  this  dras- 
tic decline  is  being  felt  nov\  aiid  will  be 
felt  much  more  by  the  lumber  industry 
in  the  Northwest,  and  particularly  injny 
home  State  of  Oregon. 

Surface  inspection  could  easily  lull 
those  not  directly  involved  in  this  criti- 
cal industi-j'  into  a  complacent  attitude, 
but  the  warning  signals  ai-e  plaiiily  vis- 
ible to  anyone  who  is  willing  to  look. 
Thus  far  the  full  effects  of  the  current 
high  interest  rates  for  mortgage  money 
are  not  as  visible  as  they  will  be  in  an- 
other 4  to  6  weeks.  Commitments  made 
prior  to  the  present  money  market  coii- 
ditions  have  helped  sustain  the  home 
building  industi-y  to  date.  However,  as 
the.se  commitments  expire,  lenewals  ai-e 
being  made  at  a  greatly  diminished  rate. 

The  high  intei-est  rates  in  the  mort- 
gage market  are  not  peculiar  or  miique. 
The  whole  spectrum  of  rates  has  been 
risiiig  steadily  in  recent  months,  reflect- 
ing the  tight  money  policy  that  is  ef- 
fected in  times  of  inflationan-  pressures. 

But  in  an  economy  as  complex  as  that 
of  the  United  States,  a  general  rule  such 
as  a  "tight  money  policy"  is  seldom  felt 
generally.  Because  of  the  delicate  bal- 
ance and  structure  of  the  various  money 
maikets.  relative  shifts  In  rates  affect 
different  .sectors  of  the  economy  with 
var>-inp  degrees  of  force.  I  am  certain 
that  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  saying 
that  in  the  case  here  at  hand,  the  home 
construction  industry  has  been  virtually 
hit  by  a  truck,  while  many  other  private 
sectors  continue  on  relatively  unscathed, 
at  least  directly. 

National  income  figures  show  that 
private  investment  in  the  United  States 
will  increase  from  the  record  $52  billion 
last  year  to  almost  $62  billion  this  year, 
the  highest  level  ever.  And  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  housing  industry  figures 
have  slipped  to  the  lowest  levels  since 
1954. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  desperately 
needed  housing  is  not  being  constructed. 
The  White  House  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  has  .suggested  that  2  million 
homes  a  year  are  a  bare  minimum  in  new 
starts  if  we  are  to  make  a  real  imprint 
on  this  Nations  housing  requirements. 
Based  on  current  projections,  the  annual 
construction  rate  will  be  down  from  1.5 
million  units  last  year  to  1  1  m.llllon  units 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  Figures  released 
just  today  reveal  that,  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  basis,  building  permit  applica- 
tiorxs  are  dowTi  15  percent  from  the  May 
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to  June  level  this  year  and  over  25  per- 
cent from  last  year's  level.  One  expert 
has  stated  that  this  decline  is  one  of  the 
most  drastic  that  has  been  experienced 
in  a  number  of  years.  At  a  time  when 
the  rate  should  be  Increasing  to  meet 
the  growlnf?  needs  of  the  Nation,  these 
figures  Eire  indeed  discouraging.  It  Is 
almost  certain  that  the  decline  virlll  con- 
tinue into  1967  unless  prompt,  effective 
remedial  actions  are  taken. 

Even  the  decline  to  tlie  projected  1.1 
million  units  means  the  loss  of  800,000 
jobs  directly  in  new  home  construction. 
To  the  lumber  Industry,  it  means  a  de- 
crease in  the  lumber  market  of  nearly  5 
billion  board  feet  with  an  untold  loss 
of  jobs  directly  involved  here.  The 
cumulative,  multiplied  effect  upon  the 
rest  of  our  economy,  both  in  Oregon  and 
in  the  balance  of  this  country,  is  almost 
beyond  belief 

We  In  Oregon  face  a  potentially  genu- 
ine recession  of  most  serious  proportion 
this  fall  unless  this  problem  is  given 
immediate  and  concentrated  attention  by 
the  administration. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  a  dlscus-Uon 
of  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  responsible  for  today's  high 
interest  rates.  That  is  another  question. 
But  certainly  the  genesis  of  our  pro'alem 
is  the  decision  made  in  January  19€6  by 
the  Johnson  administration  that,  de;!plte 
the  ever-broadening  war  in  Vietnam,  we 
would  continue  to  operate  our  domestic 
economy  not  only  upon  a  buslness-as- 
usual  basis,  but  on  an  expanded  basis. 
Our  domestic  expenditures  have  in- 
creased very  substantially.  New  and 
expensive  social  welfare  programs,  some 
quite  experimental  In  nature,  have  seen 
undertaken  in  spite  of  the  clear  warn- 
ings that  many  of  us  have  sourded. 
Other  such  programs  have  been  greatly 
expanded.  Tlie  implementing  of  this 
series  of  programs  with  a  seeming  disre- 
gard for  their  economic  overtones  could 
only  lead  to  the  dangerous  threshold 
upon  which  this  country  Le  now  standing. 

It  has  been  the  overheating  of  the 
economy,  the  continuation  to  appropriate 
and  spend  money  at  a  substantially 
greater  rate  than  we  have  -  received  It, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  present  infla- 
tionary spiral.  Imraediatr  steps  should 
be  taken  and  policies  aniiounced  to  cor- 
rect the  cause  of  our  present  difficulty. 
New  and  experimental  -spending  pro- 
grams adopted  by  the  Congress  should 
be  suspended  until  this  emergency  has 
been  coped  with  effectively.  A  speciflc 
example  is  the  Sales  Participation  Act  of 
1966.  which  I  voted  against  for  this  very 
reason.  The  offering  of  these  Govern- 
ment securities  at  the  proposed  high 
interest  rate  on  the  money  market  today 
will  cause  further  chaos  and  will  com- 
pound our  difficulties.       ^ 

An  indication  of  the  present  status  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  problem  Is  the  sit- 
uation of  the  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions in  this  country.  Examination  of 
their  deposits  compared  to  last  month 
and  to  last  year,  show  that  the  depositors 
are  ceasing  to  be  attracted  by  the  In- 
terest rates  which  the  savings  and  loan 
have  been  offering.  Raised  ceilings  on 
rates  allowed  by  commercial  banks  have 
given  them  other  more  attractive  uses 


for  their  money.     So  the  Interest  war 
prospers. 

Firm,  wise  leadership  by  this  adminis- 
tration Is  the  only  tool  available  to  avert 
this  disaster.  This  is  not  the  first  situa- 
tion where  problems,  either  because  of 
indecislveness  or  oversight,  are  handled 
only  after  they  have  become  crises.  It 
may  be  that  a  problem  nipped  in  the  bud 
does  not  draw  as  much  attention  as  a 
disaster  which  can  be  treated  with 
flourish. 

Unless  the  basic  fiscal  policies  of  this 
administration  are  corrected  at  once, 
then  at  best  only  patchwork  remedial  ac  - 
tion  can  offer  any  hope  at  all  to  alleviate 
the  present  situation.  Nonetheless  such 
actions  should  at  once  be  undertaken. 

To  illustrate,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  or  "Fannie  Mae," 
which  since  its  creation  has  been  about 
the  most  effective  tool  in  maintaining 
equilibrium  in  the  general  secondary 
market  for  home  mortgages,  is  currently 
in  dire  straits.  During  1966,  FNMA's 
mortgage-buying  activities,  which  reflect 
the  varying  degrees  of  tightness  in  the 
money  markets,  have  reached  unprece- 
dented levels.  This  is  a  sign  of  the 
critically  dwindling  supply  of  available 
mortgage  funds.  To  curtail  the  demand 
on  its  funds,  which  are  limited  by  law 
to  a  certain  ceiling  amount,  FNMA  h£is 
been  forced  to  impose  certain  arbitrary 
restrictions  and  limitations  on  loan  re- 
quirements, all  of  which  are  selective  and 
discriminatory  in  nature.  Unless  mar- 
ket conditions  are  Improved  drastically, 
FNMA  will  be  forced  to  apply  new  buy- 
ing restrictions  or  face  a  discontinuation 
of  its  operations  as  early  as  October. 
These  consequences  simply  cannot  be  af- 
forded by  the  home  building  Industry  or 
the  American  public. 

To  handle  this  problem  temporarily, 
the  Congress  is  now  considering  two  bills 
which  would  Increase  the  borrowing  au- 
thority of  FNMA  In  order  to  ride  out  the 
storm. 

But  this  patchwork,  "flnger-ln-the- 
dike"  action,  will  not  get  to  the  root  of 
the  trouble,  nor  will  It  do  much  more 
than  to  slow  the  Impact  of  the  Irrespon- 
sible fiscal  policies  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed. Action  must  be  taken  now.  with 
efficient  haste  and  with  definite  firmness. 
Token,  half-hearted  efforts  devised  to 
appease  all  sides  and  Interests  will  only 
worsen  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  warning  signs  are 
very  clear.  I  call  upon  the  President  and 
the  administration  and  I  call  on  the  Con- 
gress to  take  the  action  I  have  indicated 
to  prevent  this  disaster  at  once. 


FAILURE  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT  TO 
EXERCISE  RESPONSIBLE  JUDG- 
MENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Watson  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  irresponsibility  yester- 
day when  he  departed  from  his  prepared 
text  in  speaking  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
and  said : 

I've  got  enough  spark  left  In  me  to  lead 
a  mighty  good  revolt. 

Unfortunately,  his  remarks  were  car- 
ried in  the  press  and  as  I  rode  In  thi.s 
morning,  I  heard  them  repeated  over  the 
air  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  untimely  comment 
will  be  seized  upon  by  leaders  of  the  law- 
less hordes  as  a  virtual  license  to  riot  and 
revolt  against  authority.  The  need  for 
restraint  has  never  been  greater  than 
at  this  moment  in  history  and  one  would 
think  that  we  could  expect  from  the 
second  highest  office  in  the  land  a  clarion 
call  for  respect  of  law  and  order.  Instead 
we  hear  from  him  remarks  which  can 
be  Interpreted  only  as  condoning  and 
encouraging  violence  in  the  streets. 

Future  outbreaks  of  violence  and  dem- 
onstrations of  contempt  for  law  and 
order  will  be  attributable  In  some  meas- 
ure to  Hubert  Humphrey's  reckless  dis- 
regard of  commonsense  and  his  failure 
to  exercise  responsible  Judgment.  Only 
the  President  can  say  anything  to  off- 
set the  Vice  Presidents  remarks  and  I 
have  Just  sent  him  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

Dear  Mk.  PBE3IDE^^r:  I  urge  you,  as  strongly 
as  I  kJiow  how,  to  issue  a  statement  Im- 
mediately which  will  counteract  Vice  Presi- 
dent HuKPHBXT'a  unfortunate  remarkB  in 
New  Orleans  yesterday.  Only  you  can  negate 
the  eftects  of  this  Irresponsibility  as  his  ut- 
terance gives  license  to  pillage  and  plunder 
rob  or  kill.  Respect  for  law  and  order  Is  at 
the  lowest  level  in  oujr  history.  The  time 
demands  the  most  unequivocal  etatemer.t 
from  the  leader  of  our  nation  assuring  a'.I 
Americans  that  yojir  Administration  stai.ds 
on  the  side  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  and  for 
the  protection  of  his  life  and  property. 
Sincerely. 

Albest  Watson. 

I  trust  that  the  President  will  be  dis- 
posed to  act  in  line  with  my  request  for 
otherwise  I  fear  for  the  safety  of  every 
citizen  of  this  land. 


VICTIMS  OP  THE  RISING  COST  OF 
LIVING 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  AshbrookI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Veterans  Committee  of  the  House 
begins  hearings  on  legislation  to  improve 
the  non-service-connected  pensions  of 
this  Nation's  veterans.  While  this  type 
of  pension  was  Increased  in  1964.  the  in- 
crease has  not  offset  the  loss  of  part  cf 
the  veteran's  dollar  due  to  the  present 
Inflationary  trend.    Of  course,  it  is  con- 


ceded that  inflation  is  a  most  brutal 
form  of  taxation,  especially  in  the  case 
of  those  who  rely  on  fixed-income 
.sources.  Well  over  100  bills  to  correct 
this  problem  have  been  submitted,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  some  form  of  relief  will 
be  forthcoming  from  the  committees 
deliberations. 

Various  devices  to  Improve  the  finan- 
cial status  of  low-income  groups  are 
making  the  headlines  these  days.  For 
in.stance.  much  is  being  said  about  a 
iriiaranteed  wage  for  those  earning  $3,000 
or  under.  In  addition,  the  rent-supple- 
ment idea  utilizes  Federal  funds  to  help 
the  less  fortunate  with  their  housing 
problems.  In  contrast  to  these  contro- 
versial vehicles,  proposals  for  veteran  re- 
lief, such  as  H.R.  6455,  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, would  not  entail  the  "utright 
grant  of  Federal  funds  but  would  re- 
move the  penalty  now  in  force  regarding 
amounts  paid  to  a  veteran  under  public 
or  private  retirement,  annuity,  endow- 
ment, or  similar  type  plans  or  programs. 
Tliese  various  sources  of  income  to  which 
the  veteran  is  now  entitled  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  as  income  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for 
pension. 

Veterans  benefits  have  long  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  form  of  appreciation  for  the 
sacrifices  rendered  by  former  servicemen. 
This  Nation's  listing  of  many  thousands 
of  war  dead  attest  to  the  total  commit- 
ment expected  of  those  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  believe  it  is  only  fitting 
that  this  Nation  reciprocate  in  providing 
for  those  veterans  in  need  the  where- 
withal to  enjoy  a  future  complete  with 
the  basic  needs  of  life. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  MAY  ASK 
VICE  PRESIDENT  TO  DEVELOP 
NEW  MARITIME  POLICY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  TMr. 
PtllyI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  true, 
as  reported  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
July  17,  1966,  that  President  Johnson 
has  asked  Vice  President  Humphrey  to 
develop  and  coordinate  a  new  maritime 
policy,  it  could  be  good  news. 

The  new  policy  promised  in  the  Presi- 
dent's 1965  state  of  the  Union  message  is 
Ions  overdue,  and  I  think  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent might  be  a  happy  choice  for  this 
assignment. 

A  plan  to  revive  Uils  badly  deterio- 
rated Industry  Is  sorely  needed  and  the 
Vice  President's  understanding  and  per- 
sua.sive  powers  might  make  him  an  excel- 
lent choice. 

The  members  of  the  Hoase  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  would.  I  am  sure, 
view  his  selection  with  confidence  If  Vice 
President  HuMPHRrr  is  selected  for  this 
important  assignment. 
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REMARKS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  FoRDl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  went  into  one  of  our  largest 
Southern  cities  last  night,  while  major 
outbreaks  of  lawlessness  were  deeply 
scarring  several  other  of  our  big  cities, 
and  expressed  what  seemed  to  be  sym- 
pathy for  mob  disregard  of  law  and 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  read  from  the  ar- 
ticle, datelined  New  Orleans.  July  18,  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post: 

New  Orleans,  July  18. — Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  said  today  that  if  he  had 
U)  live  in  a  city  ghetto  with  rats  nibbling  on 
hl.s  children's  toes,  he  might  "lead  a  mighty 
good  revolt"  himself. 

Addressing  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  conference  here,  he  called  for  a 
national  drive  to  wipe  out  slum  housing. 

Without  rent  supplements  or  rent  sub- 
sidies for  the  poor,  he  said.  "We  will  have 
open  violence  In  every  major  city  and  county 
in  America  .  .  ." 

"People  will  not  live  like  animals."  Hum- 
phrey said  In  departing  from  his  prepared 
t.ext 

"I'd  hate  to  be  stuck  on  a  fourth  floor  of 
a  tenement  with  rats  nibbling  on  the  kids' 
toes — and  they  do — with  garbage  uncol- 
lected— and  it  is — with  the  streets  filthy, 
with  no  s'wlmmlng  pools,  with  little  or  no 
recreation." 

Humphrey  told  the  county  officials  that  if 
he  were  forced  to  live  under  such  conditions, 
"I  think  you'd  have  more  trouble  than  you 
have  had  already,  because  I've  got  enough 
spark  left  in  me  to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt 
under  those  conditions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this 
House  deplores  slum  conditions,  and 
every  Member — regardless  of  party — de- 
plores riot,  revolt,  and  rebellion.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  almost  Incredibly 
irresponsible  statement  by  the  second 
highest  o£Qcial  in  our  Nation,  the  man 
who  stands  one  heartbeat  from  the 
White  House,  was  Incorrectly  reported  by 
the  Washington  Post. 

If  not.  I  sincerely  hope  that  President 
Johnson,  who  I  understand  is  holding  a 
news  conference  tomorrow,  will  repudi- 
ate such  inflammatory  statements  by  his 
Vice  President  before  more  tragic  dam- 
age is  done. 

The  golden  virtue  of  silence  would  be 
helpful  in  this  crisis.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent's verbal  spark  is  well  known.  I 
hope  this  latest  spark,  which  did  not  shed 
much  light,  will  not  ignite  conflagrations 
which  even  he  cannot  blow  out.  This  is 
no  time  for  Incitement  to  riot  from  any 
source,  and  certainly  not  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 


gervtleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
lor]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
t/O  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SA'YLOR  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
American  public  become.'^  more  aware  of 
the  plot  to  impair  the  grandeur  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  opposition  ri.ses  against 
the  proposed  Bridee  Canyon  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams.  Everyone  who  has  en- 
joyed the  canyon's  incomparable  beauty 
wants  succeeding  generations  to  share 
the  experience:  thcKse  who  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  this  wonder- 
land have  every  reason  to  protest  the 
impairment  of  such  an  invaluable  nat- 
ural heritage. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has 
joined  forces  with  those  of  us  who  seek 
to  preserve  the  Grand  Canyon  in  its  na- 
tive state.  The  organization's  position 
is  stated  in  the  following  letter  from  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Pearce.  president: 

General  Peberation 

OF  Women  s  Clttbs. 
Wa'ihxngton.  D .C ..  June  17,1966. 
Hon.  John  P.  Saylob, 

Meinber,  Subccrmmxttee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation,  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.':htng1on,  D.C. 

Df-ar  Mr  Satlob:  Your  resfjonsibillty  In 
making  the  correct  decision  with  reference 
to  the  construction  of  the  two  proposed  dams 
in  the  Grand  Canyon  Is  hea^-y  indeed  and  I 
cannot  presume  to  tell  you  what  the  "correct 
decision"  Is — but  certainly  I  can  urge  you  to 
investigate  any  and  all  alternative  solu- 
tions to  the  Arizona  water  problem.  Surely 
there  must  be  a  solution  which  would  pre- 
serve the  Grand  Canyon 

In  writing  to  you  now  and  in  quoting  our 
own  ixjllcy.  I  speak  for  the  members  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  who 
"opp>ose  very  strongly  any  efforts  to  com- 
mercialize any  national  park  or  monument 
except  such  developments  as  may  be  demon- 
strated clearly  to  be  necessary  to  the  national 
defense." 

We  believe  that  'our  national  parks  and 
monuments  are  admlrilEtered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  under  policies  which  are  In- 
tended to  ensure  permanent  preservation  of 
the  scenic,  scientific,  and  historical  features 
they  contain,  and  which  prohibit  grazing, 
logging,  mining,  and  engineering,  or  any 
other  projects  which  will  destroy  their  nat- 
ural character." 

We  urge  you  to  do  whatever  you  can  to  pre- 
serve the  Grand  Caiiyon  so  that  future  gen- 
erations may  also  know  lt.s  splendor 

My  best  regards  to  you. 
Most  sincerely. 

Mrs  E  D  Pearce. 

President 


GENERAL    FEDERATION    OF    WOM- 
EN'S      CLLTBS—' PRESERVE      THE 
GRAND  CANYON" 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  3  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  3  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  while  the  House 
is  in  session  during  general  debate  to- 
morrow. 

The  SPEABLER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Ed- 
mondson).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RESULTS    ACCOMPLISHED    BY    THE 
NEW  IMMIGRATION  ACT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Feichan]  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  the  floor  today  to  give  the  Members 
of  the  House  a  preluninary  report 
operations  of  the  Immigration 
1965.  The  principal  objective 
legislation  wa,s  to  end  forever,  by  abolish- 
ing the  discriminatory  national  origins 
quota  system,  a  situation  under  which 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  or  resident 
aliens,  and  skilled  professionals  and 
technicians,  were  obliged  to  wait  as  long 
as  a  decade  before  they  could  come  to  Uie 
United  States.  This  resulted  from  their 
misfortune  in  being  born  in  a  country 
which  had  been  allocated  a  very  .small 
annual  quota  of  immigrants  to  the 
United  States  under  a  system  which,  in 
effect,  had  proclaimed  the  superiority  of 
certain  races  of  peoples  over  others  in 
their  desirability  as  Immigrants.  This 
was  true  even  though  the  alien  immi- 
grant had  been  granted  a  technical  pref- 
erence in  immigrating  by  reason  df  his 
relationship  or  skill. 

The  Department  of  State  has  informed 
me  that  on  July  1,  1966,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  fl.scal  year  and  only  7  months 
after  Initial  operation  under  the  new- 
law,  backlogs  and  waiting  lists  have  been 
wiped  out  and  an  immigrant  visa  is  im- 
mediately available  to  any  alien  immi- 
grant for  whom  a  preference  has  been 
authorized  by  reason  of  relationship  or 
skill.  The  single  exception  relates  to 
Italian-bom  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S. 
citizens,  where  there  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinarily heavy  demand.  Over  50.000 
close  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  per- 
sons with  high  skills  urgently  needed  in 
the  United  States  were  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  during  the  first  7 
months  of  operation.s  under  the  new  im- 
migration law. 

There  had  been  some  concern  over  the 
so-called  labor  provision.s  of  the  new  law. 
Bills  have  been  Introduced  to  repeal  the.se 
provisions.  They  were  originally  put 
into  the  new  law  to  insure  that  immi- 
grants not  entitled  to  preferences  would 
not  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  if 
their  admission  could  displace  American 
workers  or  adversely  affect  wages  and 
working  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  been  watching  the  operation  of 
this  new  section  closely  and  became  con- 
vinced that  the  interpretations  of  the 
law  had  been  unnecessarily  restrictive. 
The  requirements  of  a  specific  employer 
in  each  ca.se  had  almost  completely  nulli- 
fied any  distinction  between  preference 
and  nonprcference  immigrants.  Overly 
complicated  forms  and  too  many  review 
stages  within  the  State  and  Federal  De- 
partments of  Labor  had  unnecessarily  de- 
layed the  processing  of  applications. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  met  with  Labor  Sec- 
retary Wlllard  W  Wirtz  and  a  number 
of  his  top  assistants  and  suggested 
chajiges  in  interpretation  and  procedure. 
Secretary  Wirtz  was  most  cooperative 
and  assured  me  that  these  corrective 
steps  would  be  taken.     In  the  Federal 


Register  of  July  9.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
the  publication  of  the  first  of  these  pro- 
posed new  regulations  which,  without 
sacrificing  in  any  way  the  labor  safe- 
guard provisions  of  the  immigration  law. 
will  result  in  better,  prompter  service  to 
Industry  and  business  as  well  as  the  in- 
tending Immigrant  whose  talents  and 
skills  will  fill  gaps  in  our  available  labor 
supply. 

I  commend  Secretary  Wirtz  for  his 
leader.shlp  and  compliment  him  for  his 
timely  action. 

F^or  over  30  years,  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  been  urging  the  re- 
peal of  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem. Platforms  of  both  political  parties 
have  proclaimed  the  need  for  its  early 
demise.  After  2  years  of  hearings,  and 
the  testimony  of  over  100  witnesses.  I  had 
the  great  privilege  almost  1  year  ago 
today  of  announcing  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  had  written  a  bill  which 
became  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965  In 
just  7  short  months,  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies who  were  separated  for  many  years 
have  been  reunited  in  this  country  as  a 
direct  result  of  this  law.  Too,  physicians 
and  surgeons,  scientists,  and  teachers 
have  been  able  to  come  to  many  of  our 
hospitals,  universities,  and  private  in-sti- 
tutions  urgently  in  need  of  their  .services. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  considerable  satis- 
faction that  I  make  this  preliminary  re- 
port on  the  actual  results  of  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  October  3,  1965. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS— FORGOTTEN? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  BrayI.  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  the  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week  observance  is  the 
discussion  of  the  week  and  the  captive 
nations  over  the  award-winning  "George- 
town University  Forum."  It  has  been 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  appear  on 
this  nationwide  forum,  as  I  know  it  has 
been  for  many  others  in  Congress. 
Transmitted  over  250  radio  stations,  the 
media  of  the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters,  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  and  the  Voice  of  America, 
the  "Georgetown  University  Porum"  is 
under  the  able  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Heyden,  S.J.,  and  the  Rev. 
Daniel  E.  Power,  S  J.  The  forum  Is  also 
televised  over  NBC  and  the  educational 
television  network. 

As  part  of  the  eighth  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  the  Georgetown 
Porum  recently  presented  the  program 
titled  "Captive  Nations:  Forgotten?" 
The  panel  of  the  program  consisted  of 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  chairman  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  and 
a  professor  of  economics  at  Georgetown 
University;  Lt.  Col.  Philip  J.  Conso.  mili- 
tary analyst  and  assistant  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Policy  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
Mr.  Piank  Van  der  Linden,  author  and 
syndicated  newspaper  correspondent. 
The  moderator  was  Mr.  Wallace  Fanning, 


of  NBC  news.  Because  of  Its  illumi- 
nating character  regarding  the  captive 
nations,  I  include  the  full  transcript  of 
the  program  in  the  Record: 

Captive  Nations:  Forgottin? 
(Georgetown  University  Forum,  Wa-slilngton, 
DC,  June  28.  1966;  panel:  Dr.  Lev  E 
Dobriansky,  chairman  of  tlie  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Georgetown  University:  Lt.  Col 
Philip  J.  Corso.  military  analyst,  and  as- 
sistant to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Policy.  Mr  Prank  Van  der  Linden 
author  and  syndicated  newspaper  corrr- 
spondent;  moderator:  Wallace  Fanning. 
NBC  News) 

Moderator  Since  1959.  when  the  Captivp 
Nations  Week  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
United  States  Congress.  Moscow,  and  us 
Red  totalitarian  associates  have  jjerslstently 
denied  the  resolution,  and  called  for  Its  re- 
peal Year  after  year  Khrvishchev  velie- 
menlly  condemned  the  resolution  which  is 
known  also  as  Public  Law  86  90 

During  the  1965  Captive  Nations  Wei  k 
Observance,  the  top  Russian  ideologist  and 
member  of  the  Soviet  Presidium.  Mikhail 
.Suslov.  had  this  to  say;  ■Especially  disgust- 
ing is  the  villainous  demagoguery  of  the  im- 
perialistic chieftains  of  the  United  SUiU-.s 
Each  year  they  organize  the  so-called  C.ip- 
tive  Nations  Week,  hypocritically  pretendiiie 
to  be  defending  of  nations  that  have  escaped 
from  their  yoke  " 

Is  one  an  •imperialistic  chieftain"  In  the 
United  States  when  he  supports  an  act  of 
Congress  directed  towards  the  eventual  frep- 
dom  of  all  captive  nations?  What  Is  it  In 
the  resolution  that  has  produced  this  unprec- 
edented scare  In  Rus.sla's  Kremlin  over  this 
entire  period?  "how  Is  Captive  Nations  Week 
related  to  current  developments  In  the  Red 
Empire,  to  Vietnam,  to  the  so-called  policy 
of  building  bridges  of  understanding,  and  to 
America's  posture  in  the  Cold  War?  These 
are  fundamental  questions  to  which  our 
panel  addresses  itself  today. 

And  I  think  equally  fundamental,  Dr 
Dobriansky.  and  the  Communists  notwith- 
standing. Is  the  question  of  how  successfully 
has  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
been  proceeding 

Dr.  Dobriansky  Well,  since  1959.  the  Cnp- 
tive  Nations  Week  observance  here  in  '.he 
United  States  has.  I  would  say.  progres,-.ecl 
by  leaps  and  bounds  Last  year,  for  example 
In  addition  to  the  president  issuing  the 
proclamation,  over  half  of  the  Governor.s  o: 
OUT  .States  Issued  proclamations  and  tho.'-f 
States  are  very  neatly  distributed,  so  tu 
speak.  The  Governor  of  Arkansas,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  the  Governor  cf 
Florida,  the  Governor  of  Washington  St.ite. 
each  Issued  a  proclamation. 

Likewise,  all  the  major  cities  conducted 
Captive  Nations  Week  observances.  The 
mayors  In  these  cities,  from  Boston  nil  the 
way  down  to  Los  Anegeles,  from  Seattle  down 
to  Miami,  across  the  country,  issued  prochi- 
mations. 

Many  local  Captive  Nations  commltteps 
have  been  established,  so  that  today  there 
are  close  to  about  75  In  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  annually,  has  been  on  record  observ- 
ing the  Week,  and  a  Congre.ssional  display 
of  speechmaklng  etc  marked  the  affair  last 
year. 

So  that  one  finds  here  a  steady  growth, 
year  by  year,  and  as  I  said,  sometimes,  leap- 
l^ig  ahead.  The  Week  has  even  taken  an 
International  dimension,  in  that  certain 
countries,  for  example,  the  Republic  ol 
China,  Sweden,  Turkey.  West  Germany.  Au.«;- 
tralia,  and  a  few  others  llkewl.se  observe 
the  Week,  despite  the  fact  that  they  do  no' 


have  a  law  such  aa  we  have.  Public  Law 
86-90,  which  is  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution. 

And  I  might  say  this,  that  In  addition  to 
all  of  these  aspects  of  the  Week's  observance, 
we  had  last  year,  as  in  early  years  since  1959, 
rather  vehement  denounclatlona  of  the  Week 
from  behind  the  Iron  Ctataln.  the  Bamboo 
Curtain,  and  also  the  Sugar  Curtain.  So 
that  the  Red  totalltarlans  In  Moscow,  in 
Warsaw  and  elsewhere  have  been  rather 
shaken  by  this  observance  and  would  like 
to  have  It  eliminated. 

MoDKBATOB.  What  Is  there  in  the  nature  of 
the  observance  that  causes  the  reaction? 
Is  It  the  Idea  behind  It,  or  is  It  the  nature  of 
the  observances  themselves? 

Dr.  DoBRiANSKT.  Well,  both.  The  Idea  be- 
ins;  that  this  really  Is  a  deep  thorn  in  the 
f;de  the  strategy  being  pursued  by  Moscow 
and  the  Red  capitals  In  Eastern  Europe.  In 
the  past,  out  of  Pelplng  there  were  similar 
denunciations,  but  I  didn't  see  anything  out 
(if  Pelplng  last  year.  So  that  in  the  main 
the  Week  symbolizes  the  continued  captivity 
o!  all  of  these  nations,  and  actually  serves 
H.s  an  Impediment  to  the  type  of  strategy 
of  "Peaceful  Coexistence"  pursued  by  the  Red 
totalltarlans  and  really  the  general  acqul- 
f.srence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  many  other  Western  countries  to 
the-se  captive  areas. 

Colonel  CoR30.  Dr.  Dobriansky,  I  would 
like  to  add  that  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Re.solutlon  and  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
itself  strike  right  at  the  heart  or  basis  of 
Soviet  Russian  policies  and  ambitions.  And 
what  I  mean  by  this  is  their  policy  of  World 
Revolution.  If  these  captive  nations  begin 
to  break  away  from  them,  their  revolution 
is  plven  a  setback  and  their  whole  empire 
and  their  system  might  collapse. 

The  reason  that  Suslov  speaks  in  this  man- 
ner Is  because  he  Is  really  the  man  responsi- 
ble for  holding  the  nations  In  captivity. 
His  position  has  been  for  almost  twenty 
years  head  of  the  Foreign  Section,  with  For- 
eign Directors  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist   Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Under  him  are  his  two  Chief  Lieutenants. 
Parmarov  and  a  man  named  Andropov. 
Parmarov  controls  the  foreign  Communist 
parties  and  AndrofMJv  controls  the  satellite 
or  the  captive  nations'  Communist  parties. 
These  are  no  longer  the  old  time  revolution- 
aries; they  are  very  clever.  Intelligent,  scien- 
tlflr  types.  They  make  very  few  mistakes 
They  run  the  system  of  controls  over  the 
captive  nations,  and  they  keep  this  with  an 
iron  hand.  The  control  spreads  not  down, 
but  mostly  on  the  top  levels  of  military  con- 
trol and  the  police. 

Mr.  Van  der  Linden.  Dr.  Etobrlansky,  I 
Would  like  to  ask  you,  don't  you  think  that 
this  whole  Idea  of  building  bridges  to  East- 
ern Europe  Is  a  dangerous  policy  and  that  it 
rfems  to  give  the  Communist  nations  the 
sdvantago  over  us?  They  are  trying.  It 
seems  to  me.  to  weaken  Western  Europe  and 
NATO  with  the  Idea  that  if  we  would  Just 
dismantle  some  of  our  troops  over  there  they 
would  go  through  the  motions  of  watering 
down  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces,  which  as  we 
know  would  Just  be  a  bait,  because  the  Rus- 
sian Army  would  be  right  there  behind  them. 
Isn't  this  building  bridges  policy  pretty 
dangerous  in  your  opinion? 

Dr.  DoBRiAMSKT.  Well,  I  would  say  yes.  Of 
course  it  could  be  worked  another  way.  We 
are  on  record,  for  example,  calling  for  the 
building  of  bridges  of  understanding  with 
many  captive  nations  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  we 
are  testing  the  sincerity  of  those  who  are 
advocating  tbla  particular  policy  In  connec- 
tion, as  they  call  it,  with  the  satellite  areas, 
meaning  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania.  Now, 
we  are  contending;  well,  you  want  to  build 


bridges  of  understanding,  let's  build  these 
bridges  with  the  many  nations,  the  peoples 
themselves,  in  the  Soviet  Union  meaning 
the  non-Russian  Georgians.  Ukrainians  and 
so  fckTth.  So  this  can  be  used,  you  see,  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  you  that  if  we  build  these  bridges  of 
understanding,  lets  make  sure  that  the 
bridge  doesn't  end  with  the  vuirepresenta- 
tlve  Red  totalitarian  government.  Unfor- 
tunately, all  these  bridges  that  they  speak 
of  will  end  with  these  totalitarian  govern- 
ments, whether  in  Bucharest,  In  Warsaw. 
Prague  and  the  like,  and  will  lead  to  the 
further  entrenchment  of  these  regimes,  and 
really  to  the  solidarity  and  strength  of  the 
Red  Empire. 

The  assumption  that  is  made  here  is 
fallacious.  I  may  say  this.  Mr.  Van  Der 
Linden,  you  speak  of  'Communist  nations." 
I  cant  see  any  nation,  and  I  woiUd  even  say 
the  Russian  nation  within  the  U.S.SJI..  be- 
ing "Communist".  There  is  no  nation  that 
had  popularly  accepted  this  thing  called 
Communism  .  .  .  and  a  distinction  always 
has  to  be  made  between  the  peoples  and 
the  regimes.  When  you  hear  people  say 
"Communist  nations"  and  or  "Communist 
State."  only  in  the  case  of  state  would  it 
be  acceptable,  because  you  differentiate  again 
between  the  state  and  the  people.  Now. 
this  distinction.  Incidentally,  Moscow  and 
the  Communists  use  when  they  try  to  divide 
us,  namely  the  American  people — say,  In 
connection  with  Vietnam — as  against  our 
Government,  or  the  State. 

So  here,  they  find  It  very  disturbing  when 
this  distinction  is  made  and  used  between 
the  totalitarian  Red  government  in  power 
and  the  oppressed  and  captive  people. 

Colonel  Corso.  You  spoke  about  policy  and 
control.  Id  like  to  address  myself  for  a 
few  minutes  to  that.  In  1963-^7  I  spent 
four  years  on  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board  of  the  National  Security  Coimcil,  and 
I  saw  developing  during  that  period  what 
we  call  now  the  policy  of  fragmentation.  The 
monolithic  Communist  bloc  is  fragmenting, 
and  the  satellites  are  building  up  independ- 
ent  CommunLsl   parties — so   it   is   said. 

Now  I  want  to  address  myself  specifically 
to  those  two  points.  The  Communist  parties 
of  the  captive  nations  are  rtin  from  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  in  Moscow.  They  always 
have  been  from  the  days  of  the  Comintern, 
which  Stalin  claimed  he  dissolved,  but  which 
he  never  did.  They  Just  moved  to  other 
positions.  And  to  show  you  how  tight  the 
control  Is  I  sened  also  during  the  Korean 
War  as  a  member  of  the  truce  delegation  at 
Parununjom.  Across  the  table  the  chief 
delegate  was  a  Lt.  General  of  the  North  Ko- 
rean Army  named  Nam  II.  He  was  really 
a  general  In  the  Russian  Army,  and  there 
were  at  least  three  others  that  I  knew  who 
were  generals  In  the  Russian  Army,  who 
came  to  North  Korea  to  lead  their  armies 
and  their  political  apparatus. 

Today.  In  Poland,  we  have  a  Lt.  General 
Bojolevsky.  He  Is  Deputy  Minister  of  De- 
fense and  Training.  He  is  a  Soviet  Officer, 
really  He  was  tr.insf erred  to  the  Polish  Army 
In  1953.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Frunze 
Academy  and  was  recently  back  for  refresher 
courses.  General  Komar.  he  is  Minister  of 
Internal  Affairs,  which  is  the  K.O.B.  This 
man  Ls  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
is  a  graduate  of  a  Soviet  military  Institute, 
and  he  is  a  Soviet  officer.  Yet.  right  now  he  is 
a  Polish  General.  General  Alexander  Koso- 
kyn  is  a  commander  of  internal  troopis,  and 
he  is  a  Russian  officer.  General  Dojskovsky 
is  a  commander  of  the  border  troops,  and  he 
Is  A  Russian  officer 

In  East  Germany,  there  Is  Army  General 
Helnrlch  Hoffman  He  is  now  Minister  of 
Defense       He    Is    a    veteran    of    the    Spanish 


Civil  War,  and  he  graduated  from  the  Frunze 
Academy.  He  is  a  Soviet  citizen.  General 
Otto  Mylk  is  one  of  the  most  treac'iierous 
men  of  all.  This  man  was  a  chief  executioner 
?n  Spain  during  the  revolution.  He  attended 
the  Soviet  Ministry  Institute,  and  he  is  a 
Soviet  citizen. 

Tills  is  the  manner  of  control  which  they 
have  today  And  I  am  not  speaking  about  a 
few  years  back;  this  is  today.  The  Commu- 
nist parties  in  those  countries  cannot  frag- 
ment or  break  away  under  this  tight,  strict 
control  of  Soviet  officers  and  Soviet  citizens 
who  control   the  Police  and  the  Military. 

Dr.  DOBRIANSKT.  1  am  glad  you  brought 
that  up.  Colonel,  because  the  feeling  that 
we  have  always  expressed  year  In  and  year 
Dut,  during  the  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
.servances — and  these  observances  actually 
provide  a  nationwide,  and  even  as  I  Indicated, 
an  International  forum — has  been  that  It 
doesn't  make  common  sense  to  think  that  you 
could  have,  let's  say.  a  Rumania,  under  the 
domination  of  the  Rumanian  Communist 
Party,  break  away  from  Moscow,  or.  for  that 
matter,  even  let's  say  Castro,  and  his  Party, 
in  Cuba, 

What  I  am  saying  here  Is  that  if  one  looks 
at  this  with  some  degree  of  sobriety  and 
logic,  he  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  all  of  these  Communist  parties — and 
really  they  are  the  ones  that  control  all 
these  governments.  Including  the  Commu- 
nist Party  In  Yugoslavia — In  the  ultlmat* 
sense  depend  for  their  survival  and  exist- 
ence upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  would  even  apply'to  the  Communist 
Party  In  mainland  China  because  If.  hypo- 
thetlcally,  something  were  to  happen  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  it  were  to  collapse,  then 
I  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  deduce  and 
conclude  that  none  of  these  Communist 
parties  elsewhere  would  exist  for  long. 

Mr.  Van  der  Linden.  Dr  Dobriansky,  It's 
very  Interesting  to  note.  In  connection  with 
your  remarks,  that  our  ambassador  to  Poland, 
John  Gronouskl.  is  quoted  very  recently  ns 
peddling  this  same  propaganda  line  that  you 
are  exposing  here.  He  Is  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  hopes  that  evolutionary  changes  in 
the  economic  system  of  the  satellite  coun- 
tries would  permit  the  development  of  a  re- 
laxed social  sy.stem,  and  that  he  also  hopes 
that  within  each  of  these  satellite  countries 
there  can  be  developed  a  liberal  and  a  con- 
servative wing,  and  we  should  realize,  as  he 
said,  that  Eastern  Europe  is  not  monolithic. 

Now,  this  is  one  of  the  highest  officials  In 
the  Administration,  certainly,  deal'.ng  with 
the  satellite  countries,  and  yet  we  find  him 
expressing  this  kind  of  hope  of  working  up, 
or  fragmenting  the  satellite  countrles. 

It  also  reminds  me  of  a  remark  that  Dr, 
Richard  Starr  t«ld  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  recently.  The  old  Russian 
proverb  that  "Hope  is  the  mot.her  of  Pools  " 
I  wonder  if  you  dont  think  there  should  be 
something  done  to  awaken  the  Administra- 
tion to  realizing  that  they  are  Just  following 
the  will  of  the  wisp  here. 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Well,  of  course,  this  has 
been  going  on  for  several  years,  since  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  and  into  the 
present,  and  I  personally  believe  that  this 
win  be  one  of  the  grand  Illusions  of  our 
period. 

Let's  recall  that  people  like  Allen  Dulles 
and  others,  during  the  Ksenhower  Adminis- 
tration, thought  In  terms  of  evolutionary 
development  within  the  U.S,S.R.,  and  this, 
after  all.  is  the  center  of  the  Red  Empire,  of 
what  we  call  World  Communism.  No  ques- 
tion about  it:  from  the  economic,  political, 
scientific  and  every  other  respect.  It  Is  the 
U  S.S.R.  which  Is  the  very  foundation  of  this 
entire  empire  and  the  source,  really,  of  all 
of  our  major  global  problems  concerning 
peace  and  war. 
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Now.  In  the  USSR,  over  these  years  we 
have  found  that  Instead  of  a  mellowing 
proce«8.  Instead  of  this  evolutionary  process, 
you  have  forces  reaJly  that  continue  to  be 
genocidal.  c<intlnue  to  be  Russifying  and  this 
has  been  brought  out  publicly  but  by  the 
United  States  Senate  Unfortunately,  many 
pefvple  don't  read  some  of  these  works.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  came  out  last 
year  with  an  excellent  work,  and  yet  I  think 
they  Just  scratched  the  surface,  called  "The 
Soviet  Empire".  It  deals,  you  see  with  de- 
velopments within  the  USSR.,  and  actually 
establishes  the  coiituuiuy  of  what  transpired 
under  Stalin  In  fact.  In  certain  respects 
with  regard  to  this  matter  of  Ru&slflcatlon 
and  genocide  of  the  various  nations  within 
the  USSR,  the  present  regime  even  out- 
stahnlzes  Stalin 

Well,  here  you  have  many  captive  nations 
In  the  USSR.  I  think  our  people  should 
recognize  that  this  is  not  a  nation-state,  as 
you  have  in  the  United  States.  This  is  an- 
other assumption  that  unfortunately  Is  made, 
and  really  is  the  very  assumption  upon  which 
the  Consular  Treaty  with  the  U.S.S.a.  Is 
based.    You  see.  we  strike  at  that  assum;  tion. 

Actually,  In  the  U  SS  R.  there  are  -hese 
many  captive  nations:  you  have  the  three 
Baltic  ones— Latvia.  Estonia,  Lithuania. 
Then  there  is  Byelorussia.  Ukraine,  Armenia. 
Georgia.  Azerbaijan 

Then.  In  central  Asia,  the  whole  area  of 
Turkestan,  then,  of  course,  the  Idel-Ural, 
North  Caucasia  and  others.  Now,  these  peo- 
ple make  up  close  to  half  of  the  population 
In  the  USSR.  Its  very  disturbing  when  you 
have  a  man  like  President  De  Gaulle  going 
there.  Just  as  we  had  our  Vice-President 
Nixon  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  he  goes 
to  Novosibirsk  and  says,  well,  this  Is  really  a 
booming  town,  at  the  same  time  Injecting 
certain  notions  about  Siberia  being  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Russian  nation,  which  is  untrue. 
Actually,  there  are  many  captive  peoples  In 
this  area;  so  that  while  we  talk  about  bridges 
of  understanding,  about  evolutional  changes, 
yet  the  facts  are  clear  In  the  area  of  antl- 
Semltlsm.  in  the  area  of  continued  oppres- 
sion of  these  various  peoples  and  nations.  In 
the  area  of  colonialism,  economic  colonial- 
ism. This  work  that  I  Just  cited  has  an  ex- 
cellent chapter  showing  the  extent  of  eco- 
nomic colonialism  within  the  U.S.S.R.  We 
don't  bear  on  that  dominant  phenomenon. 
Instead,  we  content  ourselves  with  this  il- 
lusion, this  hope  that  somehow  things  are 
going  to  Improve  and  they,  the  Red  totali- 
tarians.  are  g'ung  to  mellow;  they  are  going 
to  t)ecome  fitting  partners  In  the  Interna- 
tional arena. 

Colonel  CoRflO-  Doctor.  I'd  like  to  diverge 
a  little  from  the  military  and  the  KGB  and 
address  myself  to  economic  controls  over  the 
captive  nations. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  great  fallacies  of 
our  time,  when  we  think  that  the  captive 
nations  are  free  to  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  are  not.  The  State  Plan- 
ning Commission  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
extensions  wiihm  each  captive  nation. 
These  State  Planning  Commissions  are  very 
closely  supervised  and  control  the  entire, 
almost  100' c,  economic  life  of  the  country. 
Over  the  last  five  or  six  years  there  is  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  captive  nations,  of 
Close  to  *5  billion  TTie  way  this  Is  done  by 
the  Soviets,  and  Kosygin  recently  called 
this — which  our  economists  still  haven't 
come  up  with  the  total  answer — the  "planned 
circle  of  economy". 

What  he  means  by  this  is  very  simple, 
oversimplified,  but  this  Is  what  he  means: 
the  Soviet  Union  will  want  certain  raw  ma- 
terials from  the  satellite  states,  or  the  cap- 
tive nations.  They  take  those  at  a  price 
below  the  world  market.  They  will  take 
them  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  manufacture 
them  p»»slbly  Into  finished  goods.     Or.  vice 


versa,  they  will  give  the  captive  nations  cer- 
tain raw  materials,  and  the  latter  will  manu- 
facture machinery 

Dr  DoBRiANSKT  May  I  interrupt.  Colonel? 
I  don't  think  you  want  to  use  the  term 
"captive  nations"  exclusively  for  those  in 
central  Europe.  We  have  them,  you  know.  In 
the  US  S  R.  and  In  Asia,  and  even  Cuba  is  a 
captive  nation. 

Colonel  COBSO.  Or  even  Including  parts  of 
Ukraine  that  border  on  Rumania,  where 
there  is  oil  drilling  going  on  And  the  way 
they  operate,  they  will  sell  to  the  captive 
nations,  and  even  exploit  their  own  people, 
on  prices  above  the  world  market,  and  then 
they  would  buy  back  from  them  at  prices  be- 
low  the  world  market. 

As  a  result,  the  captive  nations  are  kept  at 
a  certain  level  of  economy  which  they  do 
not  want  to  raise  For  example,  we  always 
talk  about  consumer  goods.  This  'conKumer 
goods  in  the  Soviet  Union"  is  one  of  our 
great  fallacies,  of  raising  consumer  goods 
production.  This  is  not  so.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion for  years,  and  most  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, have  planned  consumer  goods  produc- 
tion at  a  level  between  17  and  2'2',  .  and  is 
not  planned  to  raise  it  any  further.  The  rest 
is  capital  goods  production.  And  this  goes 
throughout  the  empire 

Dr  DoBBLnNSKT.  While  the  producer  Roods 
emphasis  has  always  prevailed  In  the  present 
plans  announced  a  few  months  ago.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Soviet  Onion,  It  was  stated 
by  Kosygin  that  they  at  least  plann-^d  with- 
in this  five  year  plan  to  have  a  rate  some- 
where about  40',  for  consumer  goods,  as 
against    60',     for    capital    goods. 

At  least  that  was  verbally  announced 
Colonel  CoRSO    I  consider  communist  words 
from   Kosygin  of   that  type  as  propaganda. 
The  true  figure  shows  half  of  that  flgtire. 

Mr.  Van  deb  Linden.  It's  also  true  that 
these  same  captive  nations,  for  example 
Czecho-Slovakla,  which  aren't  able  to  feed 
themselves,  are  at  the  same  time  sending 
weapons  to  aid  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong  in  fighting  us.  If  there  Is  any  merit  at 
all  to  trading  with  these  countries  In  sup- 
posedly non-defense  goods,  wouldn't  there 
be  some  way  we  could  require  these  nations. 
as  a  condition  of  this  trade,  to  cut  off  some 
of  those  supplies.  In  other  words.  If  we  are 
going  to  let  Rumania  have  oil  drilling  equip- 
ment, shouldn't  we  say,  quit  sending  oil  over 
to  these  people  who  are  fighting  us.  and  say 
to  Czecho-Slovakla  cut  off  these  arms  ship- 
ments. 

Otherwise,  we  would  In  effect  be  subsi- 
dizing the  very  forces  that  are  fighting  our 
boys  In  Vietnam. 

Colonel  CoBSo.  Mr.  Van  Der  Linden,  that 
agreement  has  to  be  made  In  Moscow,  not  In 
Prague  or  In  Bucharest  or  any  other  city. 
Mr.  Van  der  Linden.  That's  quite  true. 
And  shouldn't  our  Administration  begin  to 
realize  then,  that  instead  of  encouraging 
this  type  of  unrestricted  trade  with  no 
strings,  at  least  try  to  reach  some  common 
agreement  on  it? 

Colonel  CoBso  Then  you  get  back  to  the 
unthinkable,  which  Is  always  at  this  stage 
of  the  game,  when  you  ask  a  question  of  that 
tyi>e  of  our  policy  makers  on  why  should  we 
go  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  tell  them  to  do 
this.  Then  you  get  Into  the  policy  of  the 
unthinkable.  That's  the  trouble;  they  al- 
ways use  the  atomic  bomb,  this  is  the  scare 
It's  always  thrown  in  when  you  have  them 
back  into  a  corner 

Mr  Van  der  Linden.  In  other  words.  If 
we  have  a  showdown  with  the  Russians,  if 
we  quit  pretending  that  they  are  friends 
and  quit  hoping  for  coexistence,  then  the 
scare  is  that  we  will  have  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
Colonel  CoBso  I  have  watched  the  Soviets 
for  over  twenty  years  and  two  Wars.  I  have 
met  them  face  to  face,  and  when  jwu  present 
them  with  determination,  they  will  back 
away 


Mr  Van  der  Linden.  That's  the  same  thing 
that  happened  In  Berlin,  where  they  quit 
rattling  the  missiles  lately. 

Dr.  DoBRiANSKY.  Of  course,  there  are  a 
number  of  points  that  have  been  brought 
up  as  concerns,  for  instance,  the  matter  of 
saber-rattling  I  think  it's  very  significant 
to  bear  In  mind  that  since  the  Cuban  cri.sis 
actually  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
ward the  West  has  been  one  of  pretending 
to  be  mellow,  to  be  more  peaceable  and  the 
like  And  actually  it's  part  of  their  policy  of 
fragmentation,  not  through  saber-rattling, 
but  really  through  these  pretensions  to  bring 
about  a  fragmentation  of  Western  Europe. 
And  you  see  that  they  have  done  so  very  well 
diplomatically 

Colonel  CoRso.  There  is  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  clarify  very  quickly  there.  There  are 
two  divisions  In  the  Soviet  Government,  one 
Is  the  Government  and  the  other  is  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Union.  And  the  Gov- 
ernment is  put  forward  Just  to  deal  with  us 
Their  promises  are  not  to  be  kept,  like  when 
Gromyko  went  to  the  White  House  to  tell 
Kennedy  there  were  no  missiles  in  Cuba,  .^s 
far  as  the  Government  Is  concerned  thai  Uis 
true,  but  not  as  far  as  the  Central  Committee 
was  concerned 

Dr  DoBRiANSKT.  We  have  many  of  these 
problems,  and  they  are  brought  up  during 
Captive  Natlofts  Week  observances.  During 
July,  the  third  week  in  July,  many  of  these 
questions  will  be  discussed  In  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  I  think  It's  Just  as  weil 

Should  we  go  ahead,  have  liberalized  Ea.-^t- 
West  trade?  Should  we  proceed  to  really 
bring  aboxit  a  general  education  here  in  the 
United  States  concerning  the  USSR  and 
the  many  captive  nations  In  the  USSR 
And  a  host  of  similar  questions  are  things 
that  people  talk  about  In  this  nationwide 
forum.  I  think  for  this  reason  Moscow  and 
the  other  Red  capitals  Just  don't  care  to 
have  such  things  talked  about.  It  doesn't 
fit  in  with  their  whole  strategy  of  "peaceful 
coexistence." 

Moderator.  Thank  you  very  much 
gentlemen 


THE  1966  BUDGET  RESULTS 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  thfie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiscal 
year  1966  budget  results  announctd  to- 
day provide  continuing  evidence  of  Pie.-;- 
ident  Johnson's  determined  efTorUs  to 
keep  the  Government's  finances  on  a 
sound  basis  For  the  third  year  in  a  low 
the  budgetary  deficit  has  been  held  below 
the  estimates  made  in  the  budget  6 
months  earlier  and  in  the  original  budi;ol 
for  the  year  submitted  18  months  earlier 

In  fiscal  year  1964  the  actual  deficit  of 
$8.2  billion  compared  with  an  estimate 
of  $10  billion  made  6  months  earlier. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  the  actual  deficit  of 
$3.4  billion  compared  with  an  estimate  of 
$6.3  billion  made  6  months  earlier. 

Now,  in  fiscal  year  1966.  the  actual 
deficit  of  $2  3  billion  compares  with  an 
estimate  of  $6.4  billion  made  in  the 
budget  sent  to  the  Congress  last  January. 

Thus,  the  deficit  in  the  year  just  ended 
was  cut  by  almost  two-thirds— a  steeper 
reduction  than  was  accompli.shed  in 
either  of  the  preceding  2  years. 


In  his  original  1966  budget  message, 
Pi  esident  Johnson  said : 

Government  fiscal  policies  must  promote 
national  strength,  economic  progress,  and  In- 
dividual opportunity. 

The  budget  outcome  for  1966  demon- 
strates that  this  has  been  done.  During 
the  year  our  national  defense  effort  has 
been  significantly  bolstered.  We  have 
al.so  moved  forward  in  a  number  of  high 
priority  domestic  programs  such  as  edu- 
cation, the  war  on  poverty,  health,  urban 
renewal,  and  others.  And  the  unprece- 
dented economic  expansion  which  began 
66  months  ago  stimulated  by  Federal  tax 
action  has  continued. 

The  substantial  increa.se  in  economic 
activity  has  generated  Federal  revenues 
considerably  greater  than  anticipated 
even  6  months  ago.  Coupled  with  unre- 
lenting efforts  to  hold  down  all  expendi- 
tures of  less  urgency,  the  Government 
ha.s  emerged  from  the  fi.scal  year  just 
ended  with  a  deficit  roughly  one-quarter 
the  size  of  the  deficit  2  years  ago.  This 
is  certainly  a  significant  achievement. 


T.^X  REDUCTIONS  HAVE  GIVEN  US 
HIGHER  REVENUES 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  BocGsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget 
results  for  fiscal  year  1966  reinforce  our 
belief  that  President  Johnson,  and  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  before  him,  have  pursued 
wise  fiscal  policies.  Administrative 
budKct  receipts  in  fi.scal  year  1966,  an- 
nounced today,  were  $104.6  billion,  an 
increase  of  over  $11.5  billion  from  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Thi.s  increase  is 
particularly  encouraging  when  we  view 
it  in  light  of  the  policy  actions  taken 
during  the  preceding  5  years. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  oft  quoted 
plirase  "they  said  it  couldn't  be  done." 
Well,  we  need  only  have  to  look  at  the 
fi.scal  results  during  the  past  few  years 
tD  see  that  it  could  and  it  has  been 
done — that  we  could  cut  tax  rates  and 
still  end  up  with  more  revenues  than  we 
Jtarted  with.  Further,  that  tax  rate  re- 
ductions would  move  us  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Since  1962,  major  tax  changes — 
including  the  investment  tax  credit, 
liberalized  depreciation  allowances,  per- 
sonal and  corporate  income  tax  reduc- 
tions, and  various  excise  tax  reduc- 
tions— have  helped  us  achieve  66  months 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  fiscal  year  1966  pri- 
vate wage  earners  and  Investors  bene- 
fited from  these  tax  reductions  to  the 
amount  of  $20  billion. 

Despite  these  massive  tax  reductions, 
administrative  budget  receipts  were 
nearly  $27  billion  greater  in  1966  than 
they  were  5  years  earlier  in  1961.  This 
increase  is  nearly  2^4  times  the  increase 
auring  the  previous  5  years  when  there 
'i'^ere  no  significant  tax  reductions.  Cer- 
tainly, this  Is  vivid  proof  of  the  direct 


relationship  between  Federal  tax  policies, 
economic  growth  and  Federal  revenues. 
In  the  months  ahead  I  am  certain  that 
we  will  continue  to  reap  the  benefits — 
in  terms  of  greater  economic  activity  and 
higher  Federal  revenues — of  this  enlight- 
ened fiscal  and  tax  policy. 


deficit  in  the  face  of  these  facts  is  a 
noteworthy  achievement  and  was  made 
possible  by  the  unprecedented  national 
economic  boom  of  these  last  few  years. 


AD\nNISTRATIVE  BUDGET  RESULTS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident today  announced  the  budget  re- 
sults for  fiscal  1966.  Those  results  are 
gratifying  in  that  they  refiect  a  ver>'  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  earlier  deficit 
projection. 

Last  January,  the  administrative  budg- 
et predicted  a  deficit  of  $6.4  billion.  The 
actual  deficit,  announced  today,  was  $2  3 
billion.  In  6  months  the  deficit  was  cut 
by  more  than  $4  billion. 

This  deficit  is  the  smallest  in  a  good 
many  years.     In  fact,  the  budgetaiT  re-* 
suit   has   been   better   than   this  only   4 
times  in  the  past  16  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  basic 
figures : 

fin  billions  of  dollars] 


January 
budget 
estimate 

Actual 
results 

Change 

Expenditures 

IM.  4 
(54.2) 
(82.2) 
100. 0 

106.9 
(S5.3) 
(51.6) 
104.6 

-f  0  5 

Defense 

(-1-1.1) 

(-.6) 
+4.6 

.N'ondefense 

DeBcIt 

6.4 

2.3 

-4  1 

I  think  it  noteworthy  that  expendi- 
tures for  civilian  purposes — nonde- 
fense — were  reduced  by  some  $600 
million. 

The  President  and  his  associates 
labored  long  and  hard  and  submitted 
what  they  considered  a  very  tight  budget 
last  January.  Holding  expenditures  $600 
million  below  that  in  nondefense  areas 
undoubtedly  required  continuous  watch- 
fulness. This  decrease  in  civilian  out- 
lays offset  nearly  half  of  the  rise  in  de- 
fense spending  associated  with  Vietnam. 
As  a  result,  total  administrative  budget 
spending  amounted  to  $106.9  billion. 
This  is  15  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product — the  same  proportion,  approxi- 
mately— as  in  1965.  One  has  to  go  back 
15  or  16  years,  to  a  period  before  the 
Korean  war  changed  the  nature  and  size 
of  national  defense  programs,  to  find  a 
smaller  budget  in  relation  to  the  size  of 
the  Nation's  economy. 

In  each  year  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration the  administrative  budget  deficit 
has  been  reduced  below  the  prior  year. 
Each  year  the  final  results  show  a 
smaller  deficit  than  earlier  predicted.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  had  to  gear  up  t-o 
fight  a  major  conflict  in  Vietnam.  And 
a  host  of  new  civilian  programs  have  also 
been  undertaken.    Lowering  the  budget 


NONDEFENSE  SPENTDING  HAS  BEEN 
REDUCED 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Sikes]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  preliminarj'  budget  results 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  which  ended  on 
June  30,  sliow  that  apart  from  defense 
and  space  programs,  expenditures  were 
held  alfnost  $1  billion  below  the  estimates 
in  the  budget  last  January.  This  result 
is  the  fi-uit  of  tireless  effort  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  expenditures  to  the  low- 
est pos.'^ible  level. 

During  and  since  the  budget  was  pre- 
pared, the  President  has  given  all  the 
agency  heads  strict  instructions  to  re- 
strain their  spending.  Directives  were 
issued  to  defer  the  start  of  construction 
projects  whenever  p>ossible,  to  hold  back 
on  the  filling  of  employee  vacancies,  to 
curtail  employee  travel,  and  to  refrain 
from  the  customary  bunching  of  yearend 
purchases.  The  vigorous  formal  cost 
reduction  programs  which  the  Pres:dent 
required  all  agencies  to  initiate  have  re- 
duced the  costs  of  operating  the  Govern- 
ment by  several  billion  dollars  in  1966. 

The  1966  budget  re-sults  demoiistrate 
the  success  of  the  President's  determina- 
tion to  give  the  taxpayer  his  money's 
worth  and  to  help  dampen  inflationary 
pressures  in  this  time  of  heavy  added 
military  costs.  Tliis.  indeed,  is  resixin- 
sible  Government.  Combined  with  re- 
sponsible actions  by  other  sectors  of  the 
economy,  our  objectives  at  home  and 
abroad  can  be  fostered  in  a  setting  of 
continued  economic  growth  while  avoid- 
ing the  pitfalls  of  inflation. 


TREASUTIY  DEPARTMENT  ACTS  TO 
PROTECT  U.S.  CERAMIC  TILE  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [fAr.  Patman]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan?  t 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  issued  a 
formal  order  to  the  U.S.  customs  ap- 
praisers at  all  points  of  entry  directing 
them  to  withhold  appraisement  on  glazed 
wall  tile  from  Japan.  This  action  has 
great  significance  for  the  U.S.  tile  indus- 
try. By  its  action,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment recognizes  that  extensive  charges 
in  a  dumping  complaint  filed  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  1965.  by  the  Ceramic  Tile  Manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  warrant 
action  now  to  prevent  further  injury  to 
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the  domestic  Industry  In  case  the  charges 
are  substantiated. 

I  have  personally  followed  these  de- 
velopments closely,  as  there  are  signif- 
icant producers  In  Texas  and  a  plant 
located  in  my  district  assisted  by  Eco- 
nomic Deveiopment  Administration 
funds. 

The  Industry  Is  made  up  of  small  man- 
ufacturers scattered  across  the  coun- 
try The  alleged  dumping  of  Imports  of 
ceramic  tile  from  Japan  has  caused 
great  harm  to  many  American  workers 
and  Inflicted  severe  hardships  on  their 
communities 

The  plight  of  the  tile  Industry  has  been 
serious,  as  tmp(^rt  penetration  of  wall  tile 
rose  from  virtually  none  In  1947  to  25  5 
percent  In  1965.  Japanese  tile  accounts 
for  70  percent  of  all  ceramic  tile  Imports 
In  the  United  States  since  the  Japanese 
Industry  and  trading  companies  have 
concentrated  on  the  growing  Ami'rlcan 
market  using  dvunplng  and  other  unfair 
methods  of  competition. 

It  Is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  US. 
Government  Is  taking  positive  action  to 
thwart  what  otherwise  might  l)e  the 
takeover  of  another  market  whl«;h  has 
been  served  so  effectively  by  small  Amer- 
ican businessmen. 

In  1961  the  US.  Industry  secured  a 
unanimous  Tariff  Comml^sdon  decision 
that  ceramic  mosaic  tile  imported  from 
Japan  was  Injuring  the  U.S.  Industry 
Since  then,  their  market  penetratitm  has 
more  than  doubled,  to  a  point  whei-e  they 
ru)w  have  two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
at  that  time  a  Japanese  delegation  peti- 
tioned the  State  Department  sayirg  that 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  Impcrts  of 
ceramic  mosaic  tile  w  as  only  a  temporary- 
situation.  Since  then.  Imports  have 
risen  even  faster.  The  same  pattern  is 
being  experienced  In  wall  tile  and  I  am 
afraid  we  are  learning  that  much  of  the 
Import  increase  has  probably  been  the 
result  of  predatory  dumping  by  Japanese 
manufacturers  and  trading  companies. 

All  these  small  American  manufactur- 
ers ask  Is  that  Japanese  manufacturers 
and  giant  trading  cartels  obey  our  laws 
when  competing  in  our  markets. 

Consrcss,  I  am  sure,  will  follow  devel- 
opments In  this  case  with  great  Interest. 


like  to  uige  that  all  citizens  of  tlie  area, 
as  well  as  Government  employees,  make 
plans  to  attend  this  huge  parade. 

All  of  us  here  are  aware  of  the  fine 
work  of  the  American  Legion.  The  ac- 
tivities of  this  organization  range  from 
combating  juvenile  delinquency  tlirough 
boys  baseball  clubs,  to  promoting  Kood 
citizenship  by  sponsoring  meetings  for 
teenagers  throughout  the  country  to 
learn  how  government  works,  to  a  wide 
range  of  programs  and  platforms  de- 
signed to  promote  the  stren^li  and 
solidarity  of  our  great  Nation.  Any 
community  in  which  there  is  an  Ameri- 
can Legion  Poet  has  richly  benefited  from 
the  selfless  work  of  the  Legionnaires. 
Certainly,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  owes  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  American  Legion 
for  its  steadfast  work  In  the  cause  of 
patriotism. 

It  is  indeed  Washington's  privilege  to 
be  host  to  the  American  Legion  this  year. 
This  privilege  is  a  valued  one  in  that 
the  Legion  has  not  held  its  convention 
here  for  many  years,  I  would  like  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  the 
American  Legion  to  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  urge  all  citizens  of  the  area  to  wel- 
come the  Legionnaires  as  they  come  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  fine  tribute  If 
Washington  could  have  the  largest  turn- 
out in  the  history  of  the  American 
Legion  for  Its  parade  on  August  29. 


GOVERNMENT  WORKERS  SHOULD 
BE  PERMITTED  TO  SEE  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION  PARADE  IN 
WASHINGTON,   AUGUST  29.   1966 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  introduced  a  resolution  which 
would  allow  Government  employees  in 
Washington  to  attend  the  parade  on 
Augtist  29,  1966.  to  be  held  In  connection 
with  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Legion.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  strongly  urge  that 
this  resolution  be  passed,  and  I  would  also 


EDITORIAL  ON  FLAG  DAY  BY  LARRY 
O  HOLDEN.  THE  DAILY  REVEILI..E, 
BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Morrison  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Plag  Day.  the  Daily  Reveille,  the  student 
paper  at  Louisiana  State  University, 
published  a  moving  editorial  by  Larry 
O.  Holden.  In  case  we  think  our  young 
people  are  losing  respect  for  the  flag, 
I  suggest  that  we  all  read  this  editorial 
which,  I  feel,  represents  the  thoughts  of 
a  great  majority  of  America's  youth 
today. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ECITOfUAL     BT     LdkBBT     O.     HOLDKN.     TH«     DAILT 

Rsvcuxs.  Baton  Rouoe.  La. 

It  Is  1776.  Tbe  month  la  June-  late  June. 
Tbe  glow  oX  day  fades  softly  away.  a.s  tlie 
plai'ld  summer  air  flows  gently  through  the 
open  door  of  the  two-story  colonial  home 
In  Philadelphia  and  then  out  through  the 
partly  opened  window  on  the  oppoelte  side 
of  the  now-darkened  room.  Sitting  in  the 
high-backed  walnut  chair  and  aqulntlrg 
m  the  dim  Light  given  off  by  the  dancing 
flame  of  the  newly  purchaacd  wliale  oil 
lamp.  18  a  twenty-four -year-old.  uUnble- 
flngered  woman  with  an  off-white  chocheted 
shawl  clinging  lazily  to  her  tired  shoulders. 

Around  her  feet.  In  a  hapazard  mcund_  Is 
a  masB  of  red.  blue  and  white  cloth,  now 
sUtched  mto  m  single  object—  the  flrrt  flag 
of  the  new  nation.  Putting  the  fijilafalng 
touches  on  the  sole  remaining  fl»e-polnted 
star,  the  woman  chuckles  to  herself  as  she 
remembers  that  Mr.  Waehlngtou  wanted  ttie 


stars  to  have  six  points  each.  Such  Is  the 
legend  of  Betsy  Grlssom  Ross  and  the  m.ik- 
ing  of  the  first  American  flag 

Certainly  the  first  time  that  this  fla^  «'a.s 
unfurled  In  the  air  over  the  young,  aspinng 
nation,  everyone  who  6aw  It  viewed  It  with 
awe.  There  Is  was — the  symbol  of  the  ni;',\ 
nation— now  the  greatest  nation  on  earth 

But  what  about  today?  What  does  th« 
presence  of  this  banner  mean  to  the  Araer- 
icans  of  1966?  What  does  this  standard 
mean  to  Americans  wtien  it  passes  before 
them  In  a  Fourth  of  July  parade  or  appears 
on  the  television  screen  Jtist  after  the  U-.e 
movie?  We  cannot  speak  for  them,  but  we 
can  say  what  the  Hag  m^ans  to  us. 

When  the  Stars  and  Stripes  stream  p.i.st 
us  as  we  stand  on  a  crowded  street  cor;ier 
wat<:hlng  the  gay  parade,  we  cipenence  a 
muigUiig  cf  emotions  aiid  thoughts.  We  bi-- 
Ueve  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  stand  a 
little  taller,  become  a  Little  quieter,  and  ac. 
a  little  prouder  Is  simply  out-and-out  tradi- 
tion However,  this  is  merely  the  basis  or 
foundation  for  our  actions,  feelings  end 
thoughts:   other  things  aSect  them,  too 

One  of  the  most  natural,  and  thus  most 
common  feelings  that  we  experience  alter 
seeing  the  flag  is  pride.  Unquestionably  we 
are  proud  of  tlvls  prosperous  country  u:.d 
the  very  principles — freedom.  Ju.stlce,  equal- 
ity, and  humanity — upon  which  it  was  es- 
tablished. 

A  logical  follow-up  to  the  emotional  qual- 
ity of  pride  Is  respect.  If  a  person  is  proml 
of  another  person,  he  generally  shows  esteem 
or  consideration  for  that  person.  The  same 
Idea  holds  true  for  the  flag  We  are  prcud 
of  It:  thus,  we  respect  it. 

The  emotion  that  is  probably  the  ny?' 
dei'ply  and  most  sincerely  felt  by  nianv 
people,  yet  usually  unexpressed.  Is  lo\e 
Most  people  who  are  ardent  believers  Id 
democracy  and  America  (which  have  come 
to  be  practically  synonymous)  actually  ex- 
press love  for  these  two  beliefs  and  for  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  We  express  suc.t 
love.  TTils  love  Is  not  like  that  of  a  mother. 
nor  like  that  of  a  father,  not  yet  like  that  of 
a  sweetheart.  It  Is  a  chlld-Uke  love,  em- 
bodying a  cfalld-llke  faith  In  God  and  the 
principles  of  government  from  which  this 
country  stemmed. 

That  same  child-like  faith  Is  present  ui 
another  facet  of  this  country  that  the  fiag 
symbolizes:  the  fathers  of  this  country— 
those  statesmen  who  huddled  around  the 
table  and  Inscribed  their  names  on  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  those  who 
gathered  at  the  Con.stitutional  C!onventic!is 
to  work  out  the  prtiblems  that  confronted 
the  new  nation.  The  brain  children  of  that 
unique  assemblage  of  brave,  loyal,  uu.'^elllih 
leaders-  The  Declaration  and  the  Coii£t:;u- 
tlon— gave  birth  to  America,  the  land  of  the 
free 

Whenever  we  see  the  flag,  the  symbo!  f'f 
our  country  and  of  all  who  have  loved  It  and 
have  dled^nd  are  dying—  tor  Its  principles. 
we  feel  two  emotions  which  may  not  be 
evident,  or  even  present,  in  mAny  Amencajis 
today:    humbleness    and    gratitude. 

Humbleness  may  seem  somewhat  out  of 
place  when  speaking  of  the  flag:  hut  when 
the  flag  appears.  It  unfurls  In  such  m.'^.otlc 
splendor  that  we  cannot  help  feeling  w.irmly 
small.  It  represents  such  power  and  force 
never  before  conceived  and  never  before  wit- 
nessed by  mankind.  In  presence  of  this  rep- 
resentative of  such  overwhelming  might,  we 
naturally  ieel  humble. 

The  flag  represents  all  the  things  for  wliich 
we  are  grateful— Every  time  we  see  the  fU*-' 
being  raised  on  the  silver-colored  pole  that 
stands  unbothered  on  the  campus  of  Loui- 
siana State  University,  we  are  grateful.  Why 
were  we  not  born  In  RusaU,  Cuba  or  Bed 
China*  WhateTcr  the  .inswer  Is,  we  are 
thankful  tiiat  the  Great  Physician  saw  fit  to 
deliver  us  to  our  pEirents  In  the  shadow  o( 
the    American    flag.      Without    having   been 


bom  In  ttiat  shadow,  we  could  not  be  grate- 
ful for  the  countless  array  of  things  which 
we  are  always  adding  to  our  lists  of  "Things 
to  Be  Grateful  For."  such  as:  luing  in  a  de- 
mocracy (or  to  be  more  specific,  a  democratic 
rtpubllc),  dwelling  In  a  happy  land,  being 
iible  to  obtain  an  adequate  education,  having 
Tiie  personal  right  to  pray  in  a  house  of  God 
.ii.cl  being  able  to  stroll  calmly  down  the 
street  without  fear.  Our  gratitude  is  all- 
enveloping  and  ever-growing. 

We  are  proud  of  the  American  flag,  and  yet 
we  are  humble  In  its  presence.  We  respect 
i;  .ind  love  it.  We  are  grateful  for  the  prin- 
ciples, people,  and  power  which  it  represents 
We  stand  up  when  the  flag  passes  Lefore  us 
Just  as  an  Englishman  riaes  for  the  Queen 
when  she  passes  by  or  appears  on  the  screen 
just  before  a  movie  She  symbolizes  for  htm 
triidltlon  and  the  high  way  of  life  known  as 
royalty. 

The  flag  symbolizes  for  us  tradition,  also, 
but  it  does  not  stand  for  a  single  way  of  love. 
It  represents  America  and  every  phase  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  represents  us  and 
over  190  million  other  Americans  like  us  with 
their  hopes  and  dreams  and  fears 

This  Is  what  the  American  flag  means  to 
us. 


ADDING  YEARS  TO  LIFE  AND  LIFE 
TO  YEARS 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaicer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   RODINO.     Mr.   Speaker,    at    the 
'present  time  we  are  experiencing  an  era 
of  outstanding  and  significant  scientific 
discoveries   and   advances.     The   entire 
field  of  scientific  research  is  dedicated  to 
the  purpose  of  "adding  years  to  life  and 
life  to  years."     One  of  the  laboratories 
responsible  for  these  momentous  scien- 
tific strides  Is  HofTmann-La  Roche,  Inc., 
of  Nutley,  N.J.,  a  pharmaceutical  firm 
within    my    congressional    district.     Its 
president.  Dr.  V.  D.  Mattia,  has  written 
a  most  enlightening  article  on  this  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  of  July   17.   1966.  and  I  include 
it  in  the  Record  following  these  remarks: 
Health:   Drug  Resharch  Pioneers  In 
Promising  New  Areas 
(By  V.D.  Mattia,  M.D) 

The  winds  of  change  are  gathering  mo- 
mentimi  In  pharmaceutical  research  Ex- 
panding the  traditional  search  for  new  and 
better  drugs,  scientists  are  now  exploring 
other  fields  which  may  have  far-reaching 
Implications  In  man's  search  for  better  health 
and  longer  life. 

For  example,  more  sensitive  and  dependa- 
ble tests  for  recognising  the  earliest  stages 
of  threats  to  health  are  now  being  developed. 
Advances  In  diagnostic  agents  will  hasten  the 
day  when  the  physician  will  be  able  to 
emphasize  prevention  rather  than  treatment 
of  disease.  Recently  there  has  been  con- 
siderable progress  In  the  search  for  new 
methods  to  recognize  early  disturbances  In 
body  chemistry. 

In  particular,  changes  In  the  levels  of 
enzymes  (substances  which  Initiate  and  con- 
trol chemical  processes  within  the  body)  can 
reveal  the  very  earliest  stages  of  threats  to 
health;  new  tests  designed  to  facilitate  early 
recognition  of  these  changes  will  greatly 
help  the  practising  physician. 

In  addition,  tbe  Increasing  use  of  automa- 
tion for  the  performance  of  a  wide  variety 


of  tests  holds  great  promise.  For  Instance,  a 
new  device  which  was  Introduced  recently 
can  perform  12  separate  tests  on  a  single 
blood  sample  in  2  minutes.  Increasing  auto- 
mation of  laboratory  tests  will  widen  their 
use  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Some  of  the  most  dramatic  scientific  ad- 
vances in  recent  years  have  been  In  the  field 
of  heredity. 

Research  has  produced  a  far  better  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  DNA  and  RNA  (dexy- 
rlbonuclelc  acid  and  ribonucleic  acid)  which 
are  found  in  each  body  cell  where  they  act  as 
"messengers  of  heredity."  The  Importance  of 
heredity  factors  not  only  In  disease  but  in 
the  organisms  ability  to  adapt  to  stress 
and  to  environmental  changes  has  t)ecome 
Increasingly  obvious. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  pharmaceu- 
tical research  will,  before  long  develop  sub- 
stances capable  of  altering  hereditary  poten- 
tial and  strengthening  the  body's  ability  to 
fight  off  threats  to  health. 

Few  subjects  have  made  greater  progress 
recently  than  medical  electronics  and  bio- 
physics. The  electrical  aspects  of  cell  and 
organ  activity  are  becoming  better  under- 
stood. As  a  consequence,  electronic  means  of 
monitoring  body  functions  (continuously  fol- 
lowing vital  functions,  like  heart  rate,  res- 
piration, blood  pressure  and  others)  are 
rapidly  assuming  great  Importance.  Elec- 
tronic monitoring  of  women  during  delivery 
will.  In  all  likelihood,  considerably  reduce 
the  incidence  of  serious  threats  to  the  health 
of  newborn  babies. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  fight 
against  heart  disease,  high  blood  pressure, 
mental  disease,  arthritis,  malignant  tumors 
and  virus  infections  A  great  deal  of  research 
In  these  fields  is  now  being  done  by  research 
laboratories  all  over  the  world.  Pttst  ex- 
perience indicates  that  such  major  efforts  are 
bound  to  result  In  progress. 

The  science  of  immunology  which  studies 
the  ways  in  which  the  body  reacts  to  foreign 
stibstances  hiis  recently  made  Impressive  for- 
ward strides.  We  now  know  that  many  dis- 
eases Involve  an  abnormal  response  to  fac- 
tors which  are  ordinarily  well  tolerated  Not 
only  allergies  but  diseases  of  the  Joints,  kid- 
neys, skin,  lungs  and  other  organs  are  re- 
sponding to  this  approach. 

Just  as  tremendous  advances  In  the  field  of 
atomic  physics  have  revolutionized  many 
branches  of  science,  they  have  opened  excit- 
ing new  vistas  in  pharmaceutical  research. 
By  attaching  radioactive  Isotopes  (special 
forma  of  elements  which  can  be  Identified 
by  the  small  amounts  of  radiation  which  they 
give  off)  to  drugs,  their  fate  in  the  body  and 
their  action  upon  various  cells  and  organs 
can  be  studied  in  a  most  revealing  manner. 
The  use  of  Isotopes  holds  a  great  promise  for 
future  pharmaceutical  research. 

The  major  objective  of  pharmaceutical  re- 
search is  two-fold:  To  add  years  to  life  and 
to  add  life  to  years  ...  a  fuller  richer  life, 
especially  for  our  senior  citizens  whom 
science  can  help  to  spend  their  sunset  years 
In  an  active,  productive  and  satisfying 
manner 


AIRCRAFT  NOISE  ABATEMENT- 
GILBERT  BILL 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Micliigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  to  author- 
ize aircraft  noise  abatement  regulation. 


My  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  with  cooperation  from 
industry  as  needed,  to  carry  out  neces- 
sary study  and  research  programs  con- 
cerning the  methods  and  devices  for  air- 
craft noise  abatement. 

My  bill  is  along  the  lines  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Jet  Aircraft 
Noise  Panel  of  the  OflBce  of  Science  and 
Technology.  This  Panel  concluded 
that: 

Initiative  for  solving  problems  of  Jet  air- 
craft noise  can  effectively  come  only  from  a 
source  not  compromised  by  economic  In- 
terests In  conflict  with  those  of  the  major 
groups  now  Involved — engine  and  aircraft 
manufacturers,  airline  operators,  and  local 
governments.  And  there  is  only  one  source 
meeting  this  constraint  which  can  be  func- 
tionally effective — the   Federal   Government. 

The  Panel  further  pointed  out  the  need 
for  a  Government  program  of  research 
into  the  technical  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  aircraft  noise  problem,  and  urged 
that  the  Federal  Government  involve  it- 
self more  deeply  in  the  attendant  legal 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years,  Mgher 
performance  and  noisier  aircraft  have 
entered  the  airlines.  This  situation  will 
become  increasingly  worse  if  the  Federal 
Government  dc^es  not  take  action.  I 
have  received  many  letters  complaining 
about  aircraft  noise  at  La  Guardia  and 
Kennedy  Airports  in  New  York  City  I 
am  more  aware  of  this  nuisance  since  I 
happen  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  La 
Guardia  Airport,  but  it  is  not  a  problem 
only  in  my  city;  it  exists  in  cities 
throughout  the  country  which  are  ad- 
jacent to  airports.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  millions  of  Americans  whose 
way  of  life  is  greatly  disturbed  by  exces- 
sive aircraft  noise  at  all  hours  of  day 
and  night. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  should  be 
given  the  authority  to  establish  aircraft 
noise  standards  similar  to  existing  safety 
standards  for  civil  aircraft,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  should  be  given  the 
power  to  set  standards  for  limiting  air- 
craft noise  in  the  certification  and  opera- 
tion of  civil  aircraft.  A  research  of  the 
overall  problem  should  include  a  study 
of  suppression  devices  on  the  aircraft 
themselves,  preferential  runway  systems, 
procedures  for  aircraft  poise  abatement 
through  local  zoning  regulations,  and 
compatible  land  usage  In  airport  site 
selection. 

It  is  my  belief  that  every  citizen  has 
the  right  to  live  in  p>eace,  free  from  the 
disturbance  of  undue  aircraft  noise.  I, 
therefore,  recommend  early  action  on  my 
bill. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATn^E  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

Mr.  FARNUM  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  fMr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  our  colleagues  have  established  a 
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tradition  of  submitting  for  publication 
In  the  CoNCKKSsioNAL  RzcoRD  a  Jitate- 
ment  detailing  their  personal  finances.  It 
Is  a  tradition  with  which  I  fully  agree, 
and  in  keeping  with  that  tradition,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  statement: 
Carlton    R.    Sicklrs   and    Simone    S.    Sickles, 

ht$  wife,  statement  of  financial  eOTuHtion, 

June  30.  1966 

ASSETS 

Cash: 

American  Security  &  Trust  C3o., 
Washington.  DC; 

Checking   account $196  39 

Savings  lu-count 8.044.11 

Bergeant  at  Arma.  U.S.  House 
o(  Representatives,  Waah- 
Ington,  D.C. — Checking  ac- 
count    726.42 

Cash  on  hand,  approximate —  100.  00 

Total    »,066.  92 


Carlton   R.    Sickles    and    Simone    S.    Sickles. 

his  vnfe.  statement  of  financial  condition, 

June  30. 1S66 — Continued 

B  Not  Included  In  stfttement  of  finan- 
cial conditions  are; 

1  Savings  account  of  Stmone  Louise 
Sickles  (daughter)  In  the  amount  of 
$898  26. 

2  US  savings  bonds,  series  E.  In  the  face 
amount  of  $4,525.00  owned  by  Louise  E. 
Sickles  (mother)  and  held  In  Joint  name 
with  Carltom  R   Sickles. 

Salary   Income    (gToe-i)  ; 

U  S.   House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.    DC $29,322.82 

Carday  Associates,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington.  DC.   - S,  000.  00 

Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 450  00 

U.S.  Army  Air  f\>rce  Reserve.-  369.00 

Total — -.-     35,  141.  82 

Investment  income 373.14 

Miscellaneous  other  income 443.00 


8*lary  reeelrsble ; 

Salary    (net)    for    month   of 

June.   196& — U-S.  House  of 

Representatives  _. 1.  730.  62 

Inveatmenta   (note  A l 27,070  60 

ReiU  estate : 

Personal    residence.   Lanham 

(Prince    Oeorgen   County), 

Md..   at  estimated  market 

■value   42,500.00 


Other  asset-s: 

Deposits  with  VS.  ClvU  Serv- 
ice retirement  fund  (avail- 
able only  In  accordance 
with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations)     6,  736  83 

Cash  surrender  value  of  life 

Insurance   policies 2.208.00 

Automobiles  ( 1963  Chevrolet 

and  1964  Corvaln 1,720.00 

Household  goods  and  person- 
al  effects   (approximate).-        4,  000   00 


Total    14.  664  83 


Total    assets-j 96. 032   03 

LIABILIllKS 

Note   pavable — Citizens   Bank  of 

Maryland,  due  July  25.  1966..-  507  42 

Hoiisehold  bills  and  other  miscel- 
laneous recurring  obligations, 
approximate 600  00 

Due  Carday  Amoclates.  Inc 903.45 

Mortgage  payable  on  personal 
residence,  Maryland  State  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Associatiou,  sjnor- 
tlzcd  balance.- - 25,606.51 


Total    --     35,967.96 

Leas  excess  of  office,  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  over 
relmbursemento  received 3 ,  864.  76 


Total  llabllltlee 27.S17.38 

Net  assets  (note  B) 67.614.85 

Notes  to  statement  of  nnanclal  condition, 
June  30.  1966: 

A.  Investments  held  are  shown  below: 

^     \farket  x>alue 

Citizens  Bank  of  Southern  Mary- 
land. Waldorf,  Md.  (common) 
(3    sharesi $81.00 

Disc.      Inc..      Washington.     D.C. 

(common)   (128ibareB) 320.00 

Disc,  Inc..  Waamngton,  DC.  (pre- 
ferred)   (5  shares) 35.00 

State    National   Bank,   Bethesda. 

Md.  (common)   (2  shares) 110.00 

Women's  Investment  Group. 
Chevy  Chase.  Md.  (partner- 
ship interert) B48.  76 

Carday  Associates.  Inc..  WMb.. 
DC.  (common)  shown  at  twok 
value  (60  shares) 36.  616.  90 

Total T7,  070.  86 


Net   income. 


32,  103.21 


Note  A. — Tlie  information  shown  above 
was  taken  from  the  Federal  Income  ta.T  re- 
turn filed   for  the  calendar  year  1965 


A  BILL  INTRODUCED  CALLING  FOR 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  COM- 
MISSION TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE 
FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Hoase  to  a 
bill  I  have  introduced  today  calline  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  to  establish  an 
Advisory  Commission  to  study  the  Impact 
of  certain  recent  decisions  of  the  UJS. 
Supreme  Court  dealing  with  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  indlviduala  in  criminal 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  a  doubt,  the  Im- 
pact of  these  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions Is  historic,  and  they  do  present  a 
.serious  challenge  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  effi- 
cient enforcement  of  our  criminal  laws 
can  be  achieved  in  the  light  of  the  nar- 
row interpreUtlon  of  them  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  the  Miranda  case. 
Rightly  so.  Judges,  prosecutors,  criminal 
lawyers,  and  aroused  and  concerned  citi- 
zens point  out  with  great  validity  that 
the  VS.  Supreme  Court  has.  by  this  rul- 
ing, severely  hampered  efTecttve  and  effi- 
cient law  enforcement.  They  contend 
that  the  general  right  of  society  to  be  se- 
cure from  criminal  elements  has  been 
undermined. 

"nie  High  Court  decision  makes  It  hard 
for  policemen    to   interrogate   suspects. 


makes  it  difficult  for  theHT^  obtain  con- 
fessions, and  limits  police  ability  to 
search  cars  and  seize  stolen  property, 
weapons,  and  evidence.  Indeed,  the  Mi- 
randa decision  raises  concern  in  everj- 
police  department  in  America  £is  to  how 
a  poUce  officer  might  make  an  arre.st 
that  would  be  constitutional  and  lepal. 
and  would  stsuid  up  In  court. 

One  Interesting  reaction  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  came  fnm 
Ohio's  CincinnaU  Police  Chief  Col. 
Stanley  Schrotel,  who  said: 

In  essence,  these  rulings  have  taken  from 
the  police  the  tools  that  are  essential  to  do 
an    effective    Investigative    Job. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  Police  Cliief  Schrotel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  the  majority 
opinion.  Indicated  that  the  Court  en- 
courages the  Congress  and  the  States  to 
continue  their  laudable  search  for  in- 
creasingly effective  ways  txD  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  while  still  pro- 
moting efficient  enforcement  of  our  crim- 
inal laws.  This  statement  by  Uie 
majority  of  the  Court  certainly  is  an 
Invitation  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  probe  constitutional  ways  and 
means  to  accomplish  this  very  laudable 
end.  and  this  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
I  have  today  Introduced  e  bUl  to  esub- 
llsh  a  Federal  Advisory  Commlssior.  ori 
Law  Enforcement,  a  Commission.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  would  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  investigaUi  -  the  gravity 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  their 
relative  impact  upon  individual  liberty 
and  the  right  of  society  generally  to 
enforce  law. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  establish 
an  Advisory  Commission  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  In  an  effort  to  determine  if 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  alternative,  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress,  is  timely. 
appropriate,  and  advisable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  on  this  «nibject,  which 
so  vitally  affect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  us  all.  certainly  should  not  be  carried 
out  In  an  atmosphere  of  hysteria.  It 
must  be  carried  out  thoughtfully  and 
upon  the  recommendations  of  constitu- 
tional experts  familiar  In  the  field  of 
criminal  law.  Certainly  fuch  a  Commi.s- 
slon  should  undertake  t)  define  the 
rights  of  every  Individual  under  the  Con- 
stitution. In  the  context  of,  first,  the 
investigations  of  crime;  second,  the 
arrest.  Interrogation,  detention,  and  trial 
of  an  Individual  in  connection  with  tlie 
commission  of  a  crime;  and,  third,  other 
aspects  of  the  enforcement  of  criminal 
law,  and  the  Commission  should  weigh 
tliose  Individual  rights  a.«^  so  defined  and 
the  interests  of  society  hi  efficient  ai^.d 
effective  enforcement  of  its  criminal  laws 
The  Commission.  Mr  Speaker,  will  pro- 
pose such  constitutional  amendments, 
legislative  enactments  and  administra- 
tive actions,  which  in  Its  Judgment  arc 
necessary  to  carry  cut  its  recommenda- 
Uons.  The  Commission  membership 
shall  be  compoeed  oi  Hx  following ;  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  ol 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Mem- 
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ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  U.S.  Senator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  one  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  a  panel  of  at  least  three  State 
attorneys  general  submitted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General, 
one  appointed  by  the  President  from  a 
panel  of  at  least  three  county  prosecutors 
submitted  by  the  National  Association  of 
County  Prosecutors,  one  appointed  by  the 
President  from  a  panel  of  at  least  three 
municipal  officials  submitted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Municipal  Officials, 
one  appointed  by  the  President  from  a 
panel  of  at  least  three  attorneys  sub- 
mitted by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
one  appointed  by  the  President  from  a 
panel  of  at  least  three  police  chiefs  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Chiefs,  one  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  a  panel  of  at  least  three  indi- 
viduals submitted  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  one  dean  of  a  prominent 
law  school  of  the  United  States  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  proposed  Commission  would  report 
its  recommendations  and  findings  to  the 
President  within  a  period  of  1  year  and 
then  disband. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  calling  for  such  a 
Commission  to  study  this  important  law- 
enforcement  problem  becomes  extremely 
important  as  I  sense  there  is  a  growing 
alarm  being  registered  throughout  the 
land  concerning  the  crime  menace. 
Many  have  suggested  that  the  High 
Court  of  the  land,  by  reason  of  five  liberal 
members  of  the  Court,  is  misusing  its 
power  to  Interpret  the  Con.stitution,  and 
many  citizens  are  rightfully  blaming  the 
High  Court  for  the  creation  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  law-enforcement  officials. 
Policemen  and  prosecutors  point  out 
that  these  decisions  have  been  handed 
down  as  the  Nation's  crime  rate  In  the 
cities,  suburbs,  and  rural  areas  alike, 
soars.  Americans  evei-ywhere  are  ask- 
ing themselves  the  question,  "Are  we 
really  being  protected  in  this  society?  " 
Are  we  safe  on  the  streets  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  here  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, Washington.  DC,  Cleveland.  Chi- 
cago, or  Los  Angeles?  I  believe  that 
Justice  Clark,  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  di.ssenthig 
opinion  characterized  the  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  with  regard 
to  the  admissibility  of  confessions  as, 
"strict  constitutional  rulings  tliat  in- 
serted at  the  nerve  center  of  crime  detec- 
tion may  well  kill  the  patient."  Justice 
Clark  points  out  in  his  opinion  that  the 
police  agencies,  all  the  way  from  the 
municipal  and  State  forces  to  the  Fed- 
eral bureaus,  are  responsible  for  law 
enforcement  and  public  safety  in  this 
c  juntry,  and  that  he  is  proud  of  their  ef- 
forts which  in  his  view  are  not  fairly 
characterized  by  the  Courts  majority 
opinion  in  the  Miranda  case.  Justice 
Clark  states  that  detection  and  solution 
of  crime  is  at  best  a  difficult  and  arduous 
task,  requiring  determination  and  per- 
sistence on  the  part  of  all  responsible  of- 
ficers charged  with  the  duty  of  law  en- 
forcement. Questioning  of  suspected 
crimlnEil  offenders  Is  undoubtedly  an  es- 
sential tool  In  effective  law  enforcement. 


It  aijpears  that  now  in  one  sweeping 
decision,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
changed  traditional  rules  of  custodial 
Interrogation  which  tliat  same  Court  has 
for  so  long  recognized  as  justifiable  and 
a  proper  tool  in  balancing  indirtdual 
risjhts  against  the  riehts  of  society.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  my  opinion,  has 
paid  a  great  and  particular  emphasis  to 
the  protection  of  individual  constitu- 
tloiial  rights  of  criminal  elements  of  our 
society  without  corresponding  concern 
for  the  rights  of  victims  of  crime  and 
the  general  right  of  society  to  expect 
effective,  efficient  enforcement  of  our 
criminal  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  know  that  some 
crimes  cannot  be  solved  without  con- 
fessions, and  it  now  appears  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  willing  to  take  a 
substantial  risk  Insofar  as  society's  wel- 
fare is  concerned  by  imposing  its  new 
regulations  and  rules  on  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  social  costs  of  crime 
are  too  great  to  call  the  new  rules 
enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  any- 
thing less  than  hazardous  experimenta- 
tion and  disastrou.s  to  the  great  national 
interest.  What  this  Court  has  done  is 
to  reject  without  notice  70  years  of  ex- 
perience and  to  sweep  away  old  rules 
without  fust  knowing  what  the  attendant 
effect  upon  law  enforcement  in  the  Na- 
tion will  be. 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions,  in  my 
ophiion,  amounts  to  a  deliberate  effort  to 
pi-eclude  law  enforcement  officials  from 
obtainin;;  any  confession  whatsoever  un- 
der any  circumstances  whatsoever,  not- 
withstanding the  pious  contentions  to 
the  contrar>-  as  spelled  out  in  the  major- 
ity opinion  in  the  Miranda  case.  An  ap- 
proximation of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion is  contained  in  the  comment  of 
Justice  Clark  In  the  dissenting  opinion 
to  the  effect,  "I  have  no  desire  whatso- 
ever to  share  the  responsibility  for  such 
an  impact  on  the  present  criminal 
process."  Already  in  a  large  number  of 
leported  ca^es,  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing has  made  it  possible  for  killers,  rap- 
ists and  other  criminals  to  return  to  the 
streets  and  the  environment  which  pro- 
duced them  and  to  repeat  their  cilmes 
whenever  it  pleases  them. 

This  decision  will  not  be  a  gain :  it  will 
indeed  be  a  loss  for  the  American  society. 
The  easier  it  is  to  get  away  with  rape 
and  murder  in  America,  the  less  the  de- 
terrent effect  upon  the  criminal  who  is 
incUned  to  attempt  major  crime.  This 
is  not  only  good  criminal  legal  experi- 
ence, this  Is  good  basic  commonsense. 
The  American  Bar  Association  Journal  in 
lis  issue  of  May  1965  pointed  out  veiT 
properly  that  when  America  has  a  situa- 
tion in  which  law-abiding  citizens  arc 
unsafe  in  their  homes  and  businesses 
and  are  denied  the  privilege  of  using  pub- 
lic streets  and  parks  for  fear  of  their 
personal  safety,  we  then  In  this  Nation 
are  approaching  paralysis  in  the  first 
duty  of  government  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  understands  clearly  that  it  is 
our  national  duty  to  protect  the  citizen 
in  his  person  and  property  from  criminal 
conduct  wheresoever  its  source  or  cause. 
We  must  ask  ourselves,  in  the  light  of  the 
challenge  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S. 


Supreme  Court,  what  are  we  doing  to  un- 
dertake appropriate  governmental  action 
to  remedy  the  conditions  which  promote 
crime.  Already  throughout  the  land,  we 
can  detect  a  partial  breakdown  in  the 
priX;e.sses  of  law  and  ord^r. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  cannot  await  the  mil- 
lennium when  crime  will  wither  away  be- 
cause its  underlying  causes  have  been  re- 
moved through  education  and  better 
housing  and  all  the  benefits  of  the  Great 
Society.  We  must  act  now  to  protect  de- 
cent citizens  from  criminal  molestation 
of  their  person  and  property.  No  less  a 
person  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  who  is 
closer  to  this  problem  than  any  Ameri- 
can, has  urged  "stiffer  laws  and  sterner 
policies."  particularly  in  dealing  with 
hardened  and  vicious  criminals.  This  is 
the  most  uniform  view  of  the  police  offi- 
cers of  America  who  are  responsible  for 
the  pre.senation  of  law  and  order. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Congress  and  the  courts 
safeguard  the  rights  of  all  accused  in 
criminal  proceedings  and  to  protect  their 
right  to  a  fair  trial.  But  I  also  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  tlie  time  is  now  at 
hand,  for  the  general  right  of  society, 
and  each  indnidual  in  particular,  to  be 
protected  from  crime  and  that  their 
rights  never  be  subordinated  to  other 
rights.  The  pendulum  indeed  has 
swung  too  far  and  there  is  good  reason 
today  for  crimiI^aLs  in  America  to  believe 
sincerely  that  crime  does  pay  and  that 
slow  and  uncertain  justice  can  be  evaded 
and  penalties  for  criminal  behavior 
avoided. 

The  criminal  elements  of  America  to- 
day are  particularly  well  organized  and 
flourLshing  in  our  major  cities  despite 
the  major  effort  and  progress  of  law 
enforcement.  Each  State  in  this  Union 
has  proposed  an  anticrime  program  in- 
cluding revisions  of  their  various  codes 
and  statutes.  There  is  a  definite  need. 
therefore,  for  the  modernization  and 
strengthening  of  our  criminr.l  laws  and 
for  develop.ment  of  improved  enforce- 
ment methods  even  if  those  approaches 
involve  amendments  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

Law  enforcement  officers,  police,  pros- 
ecutors and  judges  deserve  and  should 
be  accorded  professional  status  and  far 
wider  public  support.  Tlic  dramatic  re- 
interpretation  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
of  constitutional  safeguards  of  criminal 
offenders  has  rendered  the  process  of  law 
enforcement  far  more  difficult,  if  not  in- 
deed impossible.  It  is  essential  that  a 
remedy  for  this  most  unsatisfactory  sit- 
uation be  found  without  impairment  to 
constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  need  for  more  effec- 
tive ciimlnal  justice  and  an  amendment 
to  our  Constitution,  if  found  to  be  neces- 
sary, can  await  Uie  final  report  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  which  I  propose  by  the  in- 
troduction of  my  bill  today.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the 
day  dawn  on  America  when  efforts  along 
these  lines  are  delayed  and  we  mollycod- 
dle young  criminals  and  release  unre- 
formed  hoodlums  to  prey  anew  upon  the 
American  society 
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The  bleeding  hearts  of  our  times,  and 
many  among  Die  judiciary,  have  exhib- 
ited an  Indifference  to  the  rights  of  law- 
abiding  citizens.  If  we  are  to  efTectlvely 
stop  the  spread  of  serious  and  dangerous 
crimes  against  America  we  must  have  in 
this  land  judges  with  courage  and  high 
sense  of  their  duty  to  prot«ct  the  public 
and  adequately  penalize  the  criminal 
elements. 

In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
adopt  a  most  realistic  attitude  toward 
this  critical  problem  for  we  in  America 
have  tried  the  lenient  approach  and  it 
has  failed  maserably 


serve  as  the  li^ht  of  hope  against  the 
darkness  of  autocracy. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
Mr     FARNTJM      Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr  Fa.scell]  may  e.ctend 
his  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the  R  coord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ir,  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  a  captive 
nation  is  not  a  new  phenomenon  in 
world  history-.  Imperialism,  with  Its  con- 
sequent abridgments  of  Individual  free- 
dom. Is  as  old  as  the  very  origin  of  na- 
tions. Since  the  dawn  of  modern  his- 
tor>'.  Russia  has  been  expansionist.  Yet. 
in  1917  the  Bolshevik  revolution  com- 
bined this  traditional  expansionism  with 
the  new  imperialistic  ideology  of  com- 
munism, and  an  expansionist  Russia  be- 
came an  imperialLstic  Soviet  Union. 

AlthouRh  Americans  have  not  ex- 
perienced the  imperialism  of  the  Com- 
munists, hundreds  of  millions  of  the 
world's  population  have.  Tyranny,  op- 
pression, and  subjugation  are  the  way  of 
hfp  for  many  people.  We  have  witne^d 
this  in  our  lifetime  in  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lith- 
uania. Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  and  East 
Germany;  in  the  Asiatic  areas  of  Russia, 
China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam; 
and,  close  to  our  own  shores,  in  Cuba. 
Captive  Nations  Week,  inaugurated  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  in  1959. 
commemorates  the  plight  of  nations 
held  captive  by  the  Communists.  In 
solemn  observance  we  pay  tribute  to 
once  free  nations. 

Soviet  imperialism  has  brought  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  cultural  stagnation 
to  once  flourishing  societies.  To  an 
American  who  enjoy.-?  individual  liberty 
and  expression,  who  may  pursue  his  own 
politics,  occupation,  and  religion.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  condition  of  these 
captive  peoples. 

But  Captive  Nations  Week  can  have  a 
greater  significance  than  reminding 
Americans  of  the  plight  of  other  peoples. 
Every  year  at  this  time  we  might  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  democratic  princi- 
ples our  country  was  founded  upon. 
Only  an  America  based  on  freedom  and 
liberty,  as  the  leader  in  the  free  world, 
will  serve  as  the  obstruction  to  the 
spreading  of  the  despotism  and  severity 
of  the  CommunlsLs.  Let  all  captive  peo- 
ples take  heart  In  viewing  our  demo- 
cratic way  of   life.     Our  country  must 


VICTORY    OF    LOWER    TAXES    FOR 

NEW   JERSEY   AND  OTHER   STATE 

RESIDENTS   WHO   WORK   IN   NEW 

YORK  CITY 

Mr  FARNUM  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Patten!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  efforts  of 
.several  Congressmen  from  the  metropol- 
itan area  to  reduce  the  income  tax  to  be 
paid  by  New  Jersey  and  other  State  resi- 
dents who  work  in  New  York  City,  were 
successful. 

These  Congre-s.smen  contacted  leaders 
of  the  New  York  City  Council,  the  State 
legislature,  and  also  conferred  with 
Mayor  Lind.say  on  April  11,  1966. 

They  pointed  out  that  nonresidents 
employed  in  New  York  City  certainly  do 
not  receive  the  same  services  as  New  York 
City  residents  and  that  nonresidents 
should  pay  lower  taxes. 

An  examination  of  the  tax  tables  an- 
nounced in  the  press  yesterday  shows 
that  nonresidents  will  pay  considerably 
lower  taxes. 

For  instance,  a  New  York  City  re.si- 
dent  with  a  gross  income  of  $8,000  will 
pay  $46,  but  a  salaried  nonre.sident  will 
pay  $12.50.  A  New  York  City  resident 
with  a  $15,000  gross  income  will  pay 
$114  80,  with  a  nonresident  charged 
$32  50.  These  are  substantial  differences 
and  those  who  took  part  in  the  campaign 
to  provide  relief  to  nonresidents,  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  the  credit. 

There  are  thousands  of  Middlesex 
County,  N.J..  residents  working  In  New 
York  City  who  urged  congressional  sup- 
port and  the  amounts  they  will  save 
will  be  considerable. 

As  a  matter  of  principle.  I  object  to 
any  income  tax  by  a  city,  because  It  is 
in  conflict  with  the  financial  structure 
that  has  helped  this  Nation  and  its 
people  do  so  well.  Income  taxes  are 
e.ssentlally  the  :urlsdictlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  helped 
achieve  the  victory  of  lower  taxes  for 
out-of-State  commuters.  It  was  a  no- 
table triumph. 

They  were  Representative  Donald  J. 
Irwin,  of  Connecticut,  who  led  the  cam- 
paign, Representative  Lester  L.  Wolff, 
of  New  York,  and  four  of  my  colleagues 
from  New  Jersey,  Representative..  Peter 
W.  RoDiNO,  JR  .  Charles  S  Joelson, 
James  J.  Howard,  and  Henry  Helstoski. 
I  also  want  to  thank  Joseph  A.  3iuffre, 
of  Perth  Amboy,  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant who  specializes  In  tax  matters, 
for  representing  me  at  the  conference 
held  In  Mayor  Lindsay's  office.  I  was 
unable  to  attend  because  of  a  previous 
commitment. 


TAX    EXEMPTIONS    FOR    DISABLED 
PERSONS  AND  SPOUSES 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  tMr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  am  pleased  to  offer 
legislation  designed  to  aid  persons  who. 
In  many  instances,  have  done  all  they 
may  ever  be  able  to  do  to  aid  themselves. 

This  bill  would  provide  tax  exemptlon.s 
for  tjersons  who  are  disabled  and  for 
their  spouses  under  certain  condltlon.s. 
The  bill  would  also  permit  a  deduction 
not  to  exceed  $600  for  expenses  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work  for  thesa  disabled 
per.sons. 

Today,  while  we  are  making  notable 
strides  In  our  efforts  to  provide  trainini; 
and  job  opportunities  for  the  disabled 
and  handicapped,  it  is  a  cruel  but  hard 
fact  that  many  of  these  individuals  can 
never  compete  equally  with  tht  many 
more  fortunate  who  are  not  physically 
impaired. 

And  this  Is  indeed  a  share,  because 
in  too  many  instances  it  is  the  indi- 
viduals Inability  to  perform  certain  mo- 
tor functions  and  this  inability  alone— 
not  a  lack  of  desire  or  mental  aptitude— 
that  prevents  him  from  ascending  the 
economic  ladder. 

Tlie  provision  for  deduction  of  ex- 
pen.ses  paid  for  traveling  between  home 
and  work  is  especially  important  to  per- 
.sons disabled  by  maladies  such  as  cere- 
bral paLsy,  polio,  stroke,  and  other  similar 
afflictions.  Through  my  work  in  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Tennessee,  I 
know  of  the  expenses  suffered  by  persons 
who  cannot  use  the  common  modes  of 
travel  for  getting  to  and  from  work 
Often  these  expen.ses  include  the  cost  of 
taxies.  In  addition,  cerebral  palsied 
have  heavy  expenditures  for  special 
equipment  such  as  braces  and  wheel- 
chairs. Additional  expenses  include  tlie 
cost  of  .special  phy.sical  therapy  and  other 
health  services  which  the  nondisabled 
person  does  not  have.  These  costs  are  all 
above  and  beyond  the  normal  day-to-day 
living  expenses  which  he  shares  in  com- 
mon with  the  nonhandicapped  person. 

The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  would  provide, 
in  addition  to  the  $600  deduction  for 
transf)ortatlon  expenses,  an  additional 
$600  exemption  for  the  taxpayer  if  he  i.s 
a  disabled  individual  and  an  additional 
$600  exemption  for  the  spouse  of  the  tax- 
payer if  the  spouse  is  a  disabled  indi- 
vidual and  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an 
exemption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legi-slation  might  co.st 
the  Treasury  a  small  amount  in  revenues 
but  not  a  great  deal  I  would  venture  to 
gue.ss.  However,  It  would  provide  for 
the.se  di-sabled  persons  a  retention  of 
earned  income  which  would,  in  turn,  give 
them  a  sense  of  ,self-reliance  and  self- 
support  that  no  governmental  subsidy  or 
welfare  check  could  ever  offer. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wa*  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Hag  AN  of  Georgia  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flood)  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  July  20,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hall,  for  30  minutes,  July  20;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  15  minutes,  today:  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
extend   remarks  in  the  Congressional 
P.ECORD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  .[granted  to: 

The  following  Members  <  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bow. 

The  following  Members  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Parnum),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PoGARTY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McViCKER. 

Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Jarman. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  tills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
foliowlng  titles: 

S  3093.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of  March 
3,  1931.  and  October  9.  1962,  relating  to  the 
fu.'nlshlng  of  books  and  other  materials  to 
the  blind  so  as  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of 
such  books  and  oUier  materials  to  other  h.an- 
dlcapped  persons;  and 

S.  3150.  An  act  to  make  further  provision 
fjr  the  retirement  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 


BILLS   PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  8337.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
C'j;umbla  Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act, 
&nd  for  other  purposes;    and 

H.R  15860.  An  act  to  establi.sh  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ball  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordinsly 
'at  5  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.).  the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2575.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  survey  of  internal  audits  and  in- 
spections relating  to  U.S.  activities  In  Viet- 
nam, Department  of  State,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Department  of  De- 
fense: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2576.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed conces-sion  contract  to  provide  accom- 
modations, facilities,  and  services  for  the 
public  at  the  Glen  Canyon  damsite  in  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area.  Ariz.,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  70  Stat.  543;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  923.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H  R.  15111.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation's 
war  on  fwverty  (Rept  No.  1707).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  S.  2412.  An  act  to  termi- 
nate use  restrictions  on  certain  real  property 
previously  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Kodlak. 
Alaska,  by  the  United  States  (Rept.  No 
1733).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  3249.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  interstate 
compact  defining  the  boundary  between  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  California  (Rept.  No. 
1734).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HITNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  13982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  14.  1964.  to  authorize  payment  of 
any  amounts  authorized  under  the  act  to  the 
heirs  or  dpvi.sees  of  persons  who  would  have 
been  eligible  for  payments  under  the  author- 
ity of  ihe  act,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendments  (Rept  No.  1735).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  14075.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  tettle  and  pay  cer- 
tain claims  arising  out  of  the  taking  of  the 
I960  decennial  census  (Rept.  No.  1736 1. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  14615.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  members  and  former  members 
of  the  Army  on  whose  behalf  erroneous  pay- 
ments were  made  for  .etorage  of  household 
poods  (Rept.  No.  17371.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  tlie  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  'Vork:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  16074.  A  bill  to  cancel 
certain  unpaid  interest  accrued  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1931.  on  lo:ins  made  to  World  Wnr  I 
veterans  upon  the  .■security  of  adjustJXi- 
sexvice  certificates  (Rept.  No.  1738).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tlie  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.J  Res  810.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  the  8th 
day  of  September  of  each  year  af.  "Interna- 
tional Literacy  Day";  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.    1739).     Referred   to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HM  15098.  A  bill  to  amend  Public 
Liiw  89-284  relating  to  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  HemlsPalr  1968  Exposl- 
ti  -.n  to  be  held  In  San  Antonio.  Tex  .  in  1968. 
a:".d  for  other  purp>oses;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1740).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  15785.  A  bill  to  facilitate  Uie 
carrying  out  of  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Convention  on  the  Settle- 
ment of  Investment  Disputes  Between  States 
and  Nationals  o^~^ther  States,  signed  on 
August  27,  1965,1  and  for  other  purposes 
(Bept.  No.  1741).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  F.\SCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJ  Res  1169.  Joint  resolution  to  en- 
able the  United  States  to  orgamze  and  hold 
an  International  Conference  on  Water  frr 
Peace  in  the  United  States  in  1967  and  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  therefor  (Rept  No. 
1742).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  1375.  An  act  providing  a  method 
for  determining  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion to  which  certain  individuals  are  entitled 
as  reimbursement  for  damages  sust.alned  by 
them  due  to  the  cancellation  of  their  graz- 
ing permits  by  the  V.S  Air  Force  (Rept.  No. 
1708).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of -the 
■Whole  House. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.    S.  1068.     An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred 
E.  Starr;   with  amendment  (Rept.  No    17091 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House. 

Mr,  .^SHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judlc:- 
ary  H.R  1328  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glenn 
D.  Humes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  1710). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole 
House 

Mr  McCI.ORY:  C^mmltt^e  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R  1945  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ralsla  Stein  and  her  two  minor  children: 
with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1711).  Referred 
to  the  C-ommittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GRIDER  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
H  R  201«  A  b;I!  f  ■r  the  relief  of  Arllne  and 
Maurice  Loader  iRrpt.  No.  17121.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House- 
Mr  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H-R.  2146.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Demetrios  Konst^intlnos  Georgaras  (also 
known  as  James  K.  Georgarae) .  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1713).  Referred  to  the 
Committee   of   the   Whole   House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  3275  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
on  the  U  S  Court  of  Claim;  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judement  on  the  claim  of 
Mrs.  Melba  B  Perkins  against  the  ''"nited 
States,  with  amendment  iBept.  No.  1714'. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr.  McCLORY:  ComnUttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R  3557.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Solomon  S.  Levad^  (Rept.  No.  1716). 
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Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 

House 

Mr  HUNGATE;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  4077  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
A.  Qualntance;  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
17161.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  CiRIDER  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  4457  A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Miller  and  Mildred  M  Miller:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  1717).  Referred  to  the  Com - 
niltlee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr,  MrCI.ORY  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  4582  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Braiika  Mardesslch  and  Soma  3  Sllvanl:  with 
amendment  i  Rept  No  17181.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole   House 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Committee  on  the  J\idl- 
clary  H  R  5912  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estates  of  rertairi  farmer  members  of  the  US 
Navy  Band,  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
1719)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  McCLORY  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  6035  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  MaJ  John  W  Roy,  and  for  other 
purpoees.  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  1720) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr  ASHMORE  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary MR  60:i9  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  A  Harwell  (Rept  No  17211  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  McCLORY  Comniittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  7546  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Ollmour  C  MacDonald.  colonel,  U  S  Air 
Force  (retired)  (Rept  No  1722).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  McCl.ORY  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  8694  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  US  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  John  T  KniRht;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No  1723)  Relerred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  McCLORY  Commutee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  8727  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr 
andMrs  Howard  H  Adelberger;  with  amend- 
ment iRept  No  1724)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mutee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  HUTCHINSON  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary H  R.  11312.  A  bill  relating  to  cer- 
Uln  Indian  claims;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No  1725)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoiise 

Mr  ASHMORE  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary HR  12512  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Carl  V  Elliott  (Rept  No  1726).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Wliole  House. 

Mr  McCLORY  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary H  R-  13682  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Donald  E.  Auseon;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1727)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr  McCl.ORY  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary HR  13683  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Robert  A  Ivins  with  amendment  (Rept 
No  1728)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Uie  Whole  House. 

Mr  Mc-CLORY;  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciiu-y  H  R  13909  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Edward  G  Beagle.  Jr  .  with  amendment 
(  Rept  No  1729  ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  McCLORY  Comnuttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary H  R  13910  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  J  Arnold;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No  1730)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr    SMITH   of   New   York;    Committee   on 
the    JudicliU-y       H  R     14514.      A    bill    for    the 
relief  of  Vernon  M    Nichols   (Rept    No    1731) 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
Hou.se 

Mr  HUTCHINSON-  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary H  R  14379  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
John  R  McKlnney;  with  amendment  i  Rept 
Nn  1732  1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou««. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    CHAMBERLAIN: 

HR  16318  A  bill  to  revise  the  Fe<leral 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr  DYAL; 
HR  16319  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  act  of  July  23.  1955  (ch  375,  69  Stat. 
368);  U-)  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

By   Mr    ERLENBORN 
H  R   16320    A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain   reimbur.sed   moving  expenses;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By    Mr    FARBSTEIN 
H  R    16321     A  bill  to  amend  titles  I.  IV.  X, 
XIV,  XVI,  XVIII.  and  XIX  of  the  Social  5>e- 
curiiy  Act  to  require  that  drugs  provided  by. 
or  under  programs  receiving  Federal  financial 
a-ssistaiice  pursuant  to.  such  titles  must   be 
prescribed  and  furnished  on  a  nonproprietary 
or  generic  basis;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  GRIDER 
HR  16322  A  bill  to  grant  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  to  a  Uxpayer  support- 
ing a  dependent  who  Is  blind  or  otherwise 
permanently  and  totally  disabled;  to  the 
Commutee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania; 
HR  16323  A  bill  to  designate  the  Al- 
legheny River  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Allegheny  River  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  as  the  Kinzua  Dam  and  Al- 
legheny Reservoir:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works 

By  Mr    MCCARTHY 
H  R    16324    A  bill   to  establish   a  Commis- 
sion  on    Architecture   and   Planning  for   the 
Capitol,   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv   Mr    MINISH: 
H  R    16325     A      bill      amendment     of     title 
XVIII  of  S<jcial  Security  Act,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means, 

H  R  16326  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
reruiln  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  POFF: 
H  H  16327.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
X.I  survivors  and  dependents  of  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  killed  or  disabled  while 
apprehending  persons  for  committing  Fed- 
eral crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   RACE: 
H  R    16328    A  bill   to  exclude  from  Income 
cerUln  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    SWEENEY: 
H  R    16329     A   bill    to  establish   the  Federal 
Advisory   Commission   on   Law   Enforcement: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas 
H  R   16330    A  bin  to  provide  for  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  program  of  grantji-ln- 
aid    to   the   Republic    of   the   Phlllpplnefi   for 
the  hospitalization   of  certain   veterans,   and 
for    other    purpixses;    to    the    Committee    on 
Veteran.s'  Affairs 

By  Mr  WILLIS: 
H  R  16331  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
of  Federal  financial  participation  In  State 
programs  established  purs\iant  to  title  I  of 
the  S<x-ial  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  BELL; 
H  R  16332  A  bill  to  mesh  the  combined 
etTorts  of  government  at  all  levels  with  pri- 
vate endeavors  to  provide  Jobs  and  dignity 
for  the  poor;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr   CORMAN: 
H  R   16333    A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,   to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of    members    of    the    uniformed    services    of 


equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H  R  16334.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R   16335    A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  OKONSKI: 
H  R  16336  A  bill  to  amend  the  R.iilrofid 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  : 
H  R  16337  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers  Salary  Act  of  1955  to 
Increase  the  Siilarles  of  teacher.s.  school  of- 
ficers, and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN: 
H  R  16338  A  bill  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  of  post- 
masters at  first-,  second-,  and  thlrd-c!a.s,s 
post  offices;  U)  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflice 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr   GILBERT: 
H  H    16339    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  aircralt 
noise  abatement  research  and  regulation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   HAYS; 
H  R.  16340    A  bill  to  prohibit  picketing  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  within   500  feet  of 
any   church,   and   for  other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on   the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr    HOLIFIELD: 
HR   16341     A   bill   to   authorize   an   appro- 
priation to  enable  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  extend  city  delivery  service  on  a  door  de- 
livery   service    b.isis    to    postal    patrons    now 
receiving  curb.side  delivery  service  who  qual- 
ify for  dfxjr  delivery  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

H  R  16342  A  bill  to  establish  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park.  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr  SICKLES 
H  R  16343  A  bill  to  authorize  a  progrjon 
of  Federal  assl.stance  to  sea  grant  coUege.s  in 
order  to  establish  or  expand  programs  .n 
marine  sciences,  and  for  other  purpose;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H  R  16344  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  tran.spor- 
tatlon  to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  Income  Uix  piir- 
poees  for  a  taxpayer  or  spotise  who  Is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  hi.d 
Means 

By  Mr  SCHISLER: 
HJ  Res  1213  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  first  week  In  Sep- 
tember of  each  year  as  "National  Voter  Ri^;- 
Istratlon  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jvidiclary. 

HJ  Res  1214  Joint  resolution  declarinR 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  o! 
November  in  each  even-numbered  year  to  he 
a  legal  public  holiday:  to  the  Committee  .>n 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    CORMAN: 
H     Con.    Res     832      Concurrent   resolution 
to  provide  for  a  permanent  United  NatiohS 
peacekeeping    force:    to    the    Committee   on 
Foreign   AfTalrs. 

By  Mr   DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H    Con.    Res.   833,     Concurrent   resolution 
urging   the   Bureau   of   the   Budget   to  avoid 


delay  In  submission  of  watershed  Improve- 
ment plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
At-'ricuUure. 

ByMr.  GREIGG: 

H.    Con.   Res.    834,     Concurrent   resolution 
rtlating  to  the  submission  to  committees  of 
Congress   of   watershed    Improvement   plans: 
;o  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 

H.  Con  Res.  835.  Concurrent  resolution 
reUiting  to  the  submLssion  to  committees  of 
Congress  of  watershed  Improvement  plans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia; 

H.  Con.  Res  836.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  avoid 
delay  In  submis.sion  of  watershed  Improve- 
.ii.nt  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
A^Ticulture. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES; 

H  Con  Res.  837.  Concurrent  resolution 
lo  provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 


peacekeeping    force;    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  STEPHENS: 
H  Con  Res.  838.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  avoid 
delay  In  submission  of  watershed  Improve- 
ment plans;  to  the  Coirmiittee  on 
Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   COHELAN : 
H  R   16345    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Col. 
Thomas  F.  McCarthy:   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H  R   16346    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Chandrasekarapuram    Narayanan;    his    wife. 


Y'amuna  Narayanan:  and  their  three  chil- 
dren. Manoj  Narayanan,  Vinodh  Narayanan, 
and  Pramilla  Narayanan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Jvidiclary. 

By  Mr.  FTNO: 
HR   16347    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Salva- 
tore  FldlUo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
H  R   16348.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Chin 
Wii.g  Teung;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv. 

ByMr  POWELL: 
H.R.  16349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
I.  Sison;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 
HR.  16350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Elba 
J  Garcia:  to  the  Comnalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  16351.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Bertie  P.  Welborn;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Retirement  of  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  B.  Duff 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 


REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  the  last  day  of  this  month — July 
iy66 — one  of  this  Nation's  distinguished 
military  leaders  will  retire  from  active 
duty  after  35  years  of  commissioned 
.■:ervice.  I  refer  to  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  B. 
Duff,  a  1931  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  who  has 
commanded  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense 
Command,  with  headquarters  at  Ent  Air 
Force  Base  in  Colorado  Springs.  Colo., 
since  September  3.  1963.  In  an  appro- 
priate ceremony  on  August  1,  at  Fort 
Carson.  Colo.,  he  will  hand  over  the  re- 
.^ponsibillties  of  that  vital  command  to  a 
West  Point  classmate,  Lt.  Gen.  Robert 
Hackett. 

Many  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  House, 
especially  those  who  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  will  re- 
call with  pleasure,  I  am  sure,  those  times 
when  General  Duff  appeared  before  the 
committees  to  give  expert  testimony  on 
Army  financial  matters. 

Although  I  was  not  privileged  to  be  a 
Member  of  this  House  and  its  commit- 
tee.s  at  the  time,  my  coUeagues  have 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  that  they  re- 
member General  Duff  as  a  very  coopera- 
tive witness,  an  expert  in  the  usually 
tricky  field  of  finance  who  had  reduced 
typical  financial  terminology  into  lan- 
Ruage  that  could  be  understood  by  all 
mpmbers  of  the  committ-ees.  Certainly 
hi.s  expert  and  understandable  testi- 
mony assisted  the  Members  of  this  House 
m  performing  the  legislative  functions 
Incident  to  the  Army's  vital  role  in  our 
national  defense. 

Among  his  many  assignments  in  the 
Army,  General  Duff  served  for  over  8 
ytar.s  in  the  Department  of  the  Army 
budget  and  financial  offices.  Before  be- 
coming Comptroller  of  the  Army  In  1962 


he  served  as  Assistant  Cliief  of  the  Esti- 
mates and  Funding  Division  for  the 
Army  and  later  as  diicctor  of  the  Army 
bud.get. 

General  Duff  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Miss  Sallie  Edmondson  of  Anniston,  Ala., 
plan  to  make  their  home  in  the  Colorado 
Springs  area  following  retirement.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Duffs  will  become 
permanent  residents  of  Colorado's  Third 
Congressional  District. 


National  Airlines  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

OF    OKI,AHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Tuesday,  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  nothing 
is  more  certain  to  today's  fast  moving 
American  public  than  the  fact  that  a 
major  transportation  strike  is  both  in- 
convenient and  intolerable. 

Our  dependence  on  the  airlines  pres- 
ently being  struck  has  reached  such  pro- 
portion.s  that  even  their  temporary  shut- 
down cau.ses  serious  repercussions.  Not 
only  are  the  airlines  themselves  the  only 
parties  injured  by  this  strike.  "\A'e  are 
now  tightly  bound  together,  in  all  parts 
of  the  counti-y,  by  the  air.  'We  depend  on 
it  for  freight,  for  business  travel,  and  for 
the  tourist  trade.  A  strike  against  air- 
lines. Mr  Speaker,  is  a  strike  against  the 
public,  for  all  the  population  is  incon- 
venienced In  some  way. 

Other  employees  of  the  airlines  must 
be  given  leave,  the  hotel  industry  de- 
pending on  convention  and  tourist  traffic 
suffers,  movers  of  air  freight  must  turn 
to  slower  means  of  transportation  or  line 
up  for  the  remaining  facilities.  Bus  and 
train  terminals  became  congested,  and 
more  and  more  people  are  forced  onto 
our  crowded  urban  highways. 

Settlement  of  thLs  strike  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  should  be  urged  in  a 
single  coordinated  demand  by  the  public, 
the  Congress,  and  the  President,  acting 


together  in  what  has  become  an  emer- 
gency situation  to  restore  these  vital  air 
services. 

The  time  has  come  also  for  the  Con- 
gress to  carefully  review  present  emer- 
gency strike  legislation  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  consider  whether  revisions 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  our  urban 
and  industrial  society  will  never  again  lie 
deprived  of  its  essential  transit  links. 


Vietnam  Poll  Results  Tabulated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19.  1966 

Mr  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  here  the  results  of  a  poll  I 
conducted  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Colorado.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  more  than  14,000  citizens  who 
took  the  trouble  to  inform  me  of  the 
views  they  have  on  the  Vietnam  war.  for 
my  poll  was  devoted  entirely  to  that 
sub.iect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  reasor  for  devoting 
the  entire  questionnaire  to  the  subject 
of  Vietnam  was  that  as  I  conducted  a 
distrlctwide  series  of  town  meetings,  I 
discovered  that  the  war  was  of  such  vital 
interest  to  my  constituents  that  I  should 
delve  deeper  into  their  opinions,  giving 
them  a  better  individual  opportunity  to 
express  theii-  views  on  the  subject 

One  especially  gratifyinc  aspect  of 
this  questionnaire  Is  that  so  many  per- 
sons added  comments  elaborating  their 
views  on  one  or  more  of  the  questions  of 
concern  to  them.  Of  those  answering, 
35.5  percent  were  Democrats.  30  2  per- 
cent Republicans,  and  34.3  percent  inde- 
pendents. I  also  intended  the  question- 
naire to  point  up  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  and  the  difficulty  of  our  de- 
cisions. I  think  the  questionnaire  served 
that  purpose. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  these  answers  is 
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that  a  great  majority  of  those  answerlnR 
felt  that  our  Nation  has  a  vital  Interest 
in  southeast  Asia,  that  our  Vietnam  in- 

terventioii  was  ju.stified,  and  that  we 
must  resist  Coniniunist  aggression  with 
force   if   necessary.     These  conclusions 


must  be  tempered  however,  by  the  fact 
that  recent  political  difiturbaiM:e«  In 
Vietnajn  have  created  uneasiness  and 
distress  among  many  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pride  In  repre- 
sentliag  one  of  the  most  educated,  liter- 

Mc\'icktr  Vietnam  survey  compilation 


ate  and  informed  constituenciejB  In  the 
Nation.  I  am  certain  that  the  views  of 
the  citizens  of  Colorado's  Second  Con- 
gressional District  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to  this  House. 
The  results  of  my  poll  follow : 


Iioyoii  ttitrk  thi  I'tiitr'!  SfiK"-;  ^tuniM  N-  inrolviMl  in  Vietnam'' - 

Have  wr  ciiianitcrl  thr  WHr  In  Vjetnsni  n  ore  than  wiw  neorawu-yT. .     . .- .....-.--. 

l>o  y<iu  tliink  it  >.<;  vit.il  to  ttr  l'alt<-«1  yt»t*-.  to  y,i\r  Soiuli  Vuiniira  from  a  Communlsl  takeo»erT 

Doea  tile  l  lilted  tiliilt-s  li.ive  a  vUiil  inUTit.1  in  tl"   tuliire  o/soutU'usl  Asia? 

Accrptlne  the  fact  that  w  'in-  now  iiivolvt  I  m  \  ittiiiiin— 

(a)  Do  you  think  we  ^.tiwil'}  further -fimixl  our  involv.  ftwnt  In  the  wnr-     ■^^-,.-  .^:--.iri_  w.ii..i»" 

(h)  Should  we  l.oml.  it«-  in  lustru.!  rities  of  Noti  !i  Vttn.iin.  knowliHt  that  many  tlviUam  will  be  kUledT  

(C)  Shoul-lwecipiui.l  tl»'  war  l.y   iltrnkwR-  t  h,-  Vi,  imnr  r,  fu>f,   l-u-*-- ;.u^l  ,ui.|jly  routes  in  LamboUiuauU  Laos? 

(d>  Stiould  wt!  bcRtii  a  uAval  blutkiuif  o(  Nutili  V  aUuui. '  --. - - 

lei   no  vnii  think  tlie  I  inti'l  .-;i.a<"i  shoiii  I  oiln  i.illv    li  <    ir'   wiir  on  North  V  lotnatDT -,-i"";,"" 

If)   K"yoiraVprovt'ohle.lro>mi:  tli.  a^jricuilur  .>n,„omy  of  North  Vietnam  by  bombing  their  dikes  and  daim  and  flooding 

their  crops?  .  - -       ,--      j    .- ~" ' 

Would  the  (ollowlne  decLilon.s  he  accept oMe  to  yoo  a.^  part  of  an  eflort  to  end  th<>  war: 

(a)     Consider  this  a  good  time  to  cut  lodsej,  crn.-v  fl(thttn(!.  and  wlthdniw  onr  troops  now ■- v-;i.--,;--.L;;-n">.;iV;; 

^  '     -      -  r,|ick  to  defend  the  loictnl  titles  lui  I  tur  hiisi-s  and  let  the  South  \  letnamese  do  their  own  Oghtlng 

Miih  Vleliiam  (.do  not  boiuh  .N' oft h  Vietnam). 


a) 
(c) 
(d) 

<n 

^\ 


R.  I  11.  sironi;  niihturv  l.ri.-*"^  in  the  Kiir  Kast -;;-.•- j 

ii  ■»!.  1  Nurtli  V  k'Uiaui  Lu  U'  .v:lecied  m  a  tzvu  lupervtaed  election,  even  U  It  seemed 


12. 


13. 
14 
IS. 

in. 
1". 
i«t 

W 


I*ull  our  troops 

Conllne  nor  mllUory  operations  l(  -     _       . 

Withdraw  nil  Am.rican  trixn*  imrnedlalolv  vfter  a  i-aee  irr^ement  is  <<rne<1  _„--,.■    .iii^t.,>.  h« 

lA  ithdraw  all  Aiiieriean  troope  orily  after  we  ire  jur.  -out!  \  rliiajii  ciiii 't»(riid  it«if  uiii  in  J  i)ewe  Mwement  »  Ul  be  kept  by 

t!ie  Coiiui.uni^t*  ,.,■..  '"   " 

Wiihdruw  our  tr.ioi-;  d  reiiueited     y  f!'e  (..•MTnnient  nf  .'^.lUth  Vietnam 
Keet>  oar  troops  In  -louth  Vietnaiii.     R 
I'tiriuit  ou©  Koveruineut  lor  i>4.Mi     '»uli 

probaMe  that  the  Coniinuiii-t«   lould  wM  .'.».; V".i^;."~»r™Uy^-.i. 

Permit  one  nwremmant  (or  t>o«h  ,-  .uth  and  North  \  *tiia/n  under  i'-iieuiraJ  (roreniui-iit    piarauteed  by  the  major  powern 

iiHhfUi  Ivi'dCli.iia,  Uie^v>.t  I  moil.  Kr  uK-e,  '..reai  Hrilain,  and  lli«  I' ""•'^  •""'■•'*='      -      „,,'"."    f^'iVi^.^^ '" 

m     K,,  p  .-■..ii;;:  Vi,  11,  111.  ludetK'nd.  „t  fr^ni  \-,0,  V  i,  [,.:  .iii.  Lit  i-  rii.ir  tin  \  l.'t-  mh,;  t-i  run  .Mi.d'.Utes  In  free  pI«1 '"'■'-,;    _. 
(k)    K«>t>.'J<jiilh  Vlrtniiruhutepen't"!'  ff"i"  Nortl.  MeliiHin  wlih  anoti-Comniuiilsl  forniofitoveriiment  piarttiileedby  tHe  tnttwl 

Mat.  1  .  "' 

(1)     Fii-.u    ;  1     -    1  ,,ri.ci|>aliuii  m  the  \»ar  in  an  iilleniut  t'Mis.siin- \  iitory . —_ — 

(ml  Coiiliuiii  rtf  w  ir  ii  im  pn-seiit  le  .-el  until  North  V>tr»am  is  debated,  even  If  It  takes  years 

(n)     l  se  tactical  in  .<■  ir  weii|HMi>i  in.-siin.'it  the  Vletcong - 

Should  we  bomb  sU;»U:^k.  UrtcU  in  Ked  C  liiiia — 

(b)  I'nrter  no  circuinstaiiees? •-— ...,..-. .. — •• .._____———— 

Jc>  I/Chlnes«"voluBtoers"  enter  tlie  war? 

*<n  Only  If  rWnn  offlclally  enters  thr  war? ,-,; v- /,- --^i 

no  you  iKdleve  thU  it  Vietnam  falLs  to  ininiiiimisin,  then  all  of  aouUHMt  Asia  eventuully  wUl  beoome  CommunWT 

If  we  pull  out  of^oulh  Vietnam,  do  von  U-lieve  .North  Vietnam  would  take  over  the  country? 

Do  yoo  believe  tf»4t  Re«l  Chinese  troops  ire  fighting  In  South  Vietnam? 

I'o  you  think  tlmt  N<ti!i  \  letninii  l<  - 

(,i)  Conlrollc"!  \>\  the  .-loviet  I'nion' — 

(h)  Cotilroiled  by  Coirunouirt  CtimaT. - 

Sonie**ii^lde^'l*u"c'\haVif  SoiitlViin  1  NoVhVlrtn"^^^^  would  pursae  an  Independent 

policy  from  that  of  Red  chma  nn.l  tli.-  S-viet  Inion  (as  Vu«Dilavta  has  done): 

(•)  Uoyou  believe  tin."  i.s  a  reasouuble  »>Mthiliiy' 

Cb)  Would  you  preti-r  ll:i.s  to  oonliniie.!  wiir  m  .<outh  Vletnaiu' - 

Should  w«  eeiitfaioo  ttie  »  ir  until  we  a<  Ine'i-  iin  i.eeeiitabte  rwulf.  npirdlei."  of  the  cosi  ..- --  -- 

OoTou  Wieve  the  Vi'ited  Sf"  es  slmul  1  [.ri  ss  lo  r.' uv-'ml.le  the  IWM  Uemva  (oufereiu*  i-.a  baBia  (or  reaching  a  Vietnam  settlemei.tT. 

I>o  y«i  think  the  President  has  iTMde  everv  rea-i.,r,ul.l.' .  tlnri  to  brine  fhr  \-ieiniim  warm  i  he  net-otiating  table? -- 

Po  you  thirik  we  should  turn  over  Uie  ^-areti  (or  a^nlniK^ii  to  111.-  V  teunuu  war  lo  the  I  niU'd  .Nallcms? „ 

1)0  you  think  1  He  war  wU!  end  only  when  the  Vletcong  a.i<^  the  North  \  tttnaoieae  an  mllttarily  de*«ted  and  uuaWe  to  eontlnue  to 

Po'*!!,,  tMnk  'ini  'Me  wv  wYll  end  mily  when  tlie  Vietronj  und  tli«  NarVh  VJetuaineae'are  conviMcd  lliat  llie  Uuiw'dBtales  wiU 
eontinue  to  flrht  m  support  of  South  \  leLnain?  

IltLe  NufiU  \  k'tiumnh*'  nnffi  to  ptfai*  talki.  would  yuii  prrfiT 

ca)    A  r,M.v-r:re  d' J-Ini;  th.' nesiotl  itioici?   ni.s  in  K  ..rtiii.  _        .      --      -      ^'Z: '",,'''"' '^'l2iC„i 

(h)  Continuing  the  n.miHrTpr«s.surediiTlnirneu(.ii;ifi.,n.io  prevent  H  Mi'ldiipnf(  ommnnlst  forces  during  the  peace  talks 

(el  To  refuse  i.   nepili»u>  uiiUl  the  roiraimtiW  forees  are  detaled  and  driven  out  of  South  ^y*J>^^  -   ---r   ■,,;_■-■,■-- ;::,;-■ 

Asaninri  I  ■  1.  :    ;■<  i  ■'  i  .t'.ti.ilioii.i.  should  llie  i'liited  olaU'S  otter  lu  >iiaie  iu  joint  North-South  \«limui  food,  beailh,  etoclricjty, 
and«i!'r    i.'.-^.'i'.     t  ;ir  tTiiins  lifter  the  war  ts  o\er'. .  -     -      -  ,  , -    -- • 

If  a  pea.-e  agr.'«-ment  u  re«hed  in  the  near  future,  do  yon  think  meaningful  ftee  eleetlons  will  be  possible? 

,1.      In  >*)ul'i  \  let.uiii.  ^_,. *  ■■     "' 

']■•    Ii-   N'nr'"   X'tPtn  nil'  -  ^  - -  ■  - -- ---■" " 

Po  you  keel  limt  our  c.iii\.cr^  simS  [loltrv  In  Vietnam  have  U'«-n  r\d.  .insfely  '-.ptninerl  hy  mir  (k.Tvnimeiir         .  ---- 

Aj  you  uu.l.  tbHid  lien. Kilt  Joiiiutojis  i«-.«ent  poll,  y  in  %  leiii&ni,  an  you  in  generJ  agrecm'  nt  with  tl  at  pollcyT — 
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National  Dram  Corps  We«k 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNtCTlCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19,  19€6 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  our  observ- 
ance of  National  Drum  Corps  Week,  dur- 
ing Uie  week  of  August  21  through  27, 
do.signated  a.s  such  In  honor  of  the  1  mil- 
lion teciiagers  In  Itie  United  States  who 


are  a  part  of  this  colorful  and  decent 
activity. 

On  this  occasion,  I  am  very  happy  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  Congress  to 
show  our  respect  and  admiration  for 
these  fine  youiig  people  and  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  tliem  for  their  continued 
participation  in  tiiis  meaniiigful  and 
wholesome  activity.  The  description, 
"an  expression  of  order,  color,  symmetry, 
and  beauty,"  accurately  portrays  the 
wonderful  marching  and  maneuvering, 
the  bugling  and  drumming  In  which 
these  drum  corps  units  participate. 

Certainly  this  activity  deserves  the 
seal  of  'Juvenile  Decency."  as  a  clean,  in- 


teresting, aXd  inspiring  activity  for  our 
youth.  Unfortunately,  in  this  confused 
world,  where  youth  is  struggling  to  find 
a  place  for  Itself  and  an  outlet  for  its 
zest  and  energy,  many  of  our  young  peo- 
ple get  off  on  the  wrong  trail  and  fail  U) 
find  worthwhile  activities,  ending  up  a.s 
juvenile  delii^quents  or  in  the  world  of 
crime. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  continued 
growth  tJtiat  this  acUvity  has  experienced 
In  the  past  few  years,  and  hope  Uiat  tl^e 
numbers  of  our  young  pecHPlc  now  pa:- 
ticipating  multiply  manifold  in  the  lu- 
tuie.  National  Drum  Corps  Week  i> 
aimed  at  bringing  to  the  attention  of  tlio 


American  people  the  importance  of  this 
youth  activity,  and  serves  as  an  encour- 
apement  to  our  youth  and  to  the  fine  con- 
tribution they  are  making  to  our  way  of 
life.  This  movement  deserves  the  coop- 
eration and  support  of  all  Americans. 
Tl^e  spirit  fostered  within  these  organi- 
zations adds  to  the  spirit  that  makes  this 
Nation  the  leader  in  today's  world. 


Fort    Sheridan    Bids    Col.    Ben    Chapla 
Farewell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend.  Col.  Benjamin  C.  Chapla,  com- 
manding ofQcer  at  Fort  Sheridan,  HI., 
for  the  past  4  years,  is  leaving  this  poet 
on  July  28  to  become  deputy  post  com- 
mander at  Carlisle  Barracks.  Pa. 

A  graduate  of  Uie  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  in  1929,  Colonel 
Chapla  distinguished  himself  as  an  In- 
fantry battalion  commander  during 
World  War  II,  taking  part  in  five  combat 
campaigns  Including  the  Normandy  and 
Brest  Peninsula  engagements  in  Prance, 
the  Ardennes  breakthrough  in  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  Hurtgens  Forest  assault 
In  Germany.  He  had  become  executive 
officer  of  the  28th  Infantry,  8th  Infantry 
Division,  at  the  time  our  troops  made 
contact  with  the  Russian  forces  north  of 
Berlin,  where  the  Germans  surrendered. 
Colonel  Chapla  also  served  in  South 
Korea  and  in  many  other  posts. 

In  addition  to  his  career  as  a  combat 
officer.  Colonel  Chapla  served  during  1952 
as  a  professor  of  military  science  and  tac- 
tics at  St.  John's  University,  Collegeville, 
Minn.  Later  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Pentagon  as  executive  secretary  in  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  career  plan- 
ning In  the  Army. 

Colonel  Chapla's  military  service  has 
been  recognized  by  the  award  of  many 
honors  and  citations.  He  was  decorated 
three  times  for  bravery  in  combat  and, 
in  addition,  received  the  French  Croix 
de  Guerre  avec  Etolle.  As  a  result  of  his 
service  In  the  Korean  conflict  he  was 
decorated  by  the  Korean  Minister  of 
Defense  with  the  Ulchi  Medal  with  Silver 
Star. 

Mr.  Spetiker,  I  have  observed  condi- 
tions at  Fort  Sheridan  since  Colonel 
Chapla  assumed  his  comjnand  there  in 
1962.  EHuing  this  period  I  have  noted 
the  excellent  care  given  to  the  physical 
surroundings  at  Fort  Sheridan,  as  well 
as  to  the  high  morale  of  the  military 
and  civilian  personnel  at  this  historic 
Army  post.  Fort  Sheridan  celebrated  Its 
"5th  anniversary  last  year.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, with  the  approval  of  this  Con- 
gress, authorized  a  transfer  of  the  5th 
Army  Headquarters  from  the  south  side 
of  Chicago  to  Fort  Sheridan.     The  able 


assistance  provided  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  the  committees  of  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  reputation  of 
Fort  Sheridan  under  Colonel  Chapla's 
command,  contributed  substantially  to 
this  result. 

The  officers  and  men  at  Fort  Sheridan 
have  come  to  admire  and  respect  this 
courageous  infantryman  and  able  ad- 
ministrator. In  addition,  the  citizens  of 
the  .surrounding  and  nearby  civilian  com- 
munities have  developed  an  affection  for 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Chapla  which  will  en- 
dure long  after  their  departure  from  Fort 
Sheridan. 

Many  friends  of  Colonel  Chapla.  in- 
cluding an  outstanding  group  of  gov- 
ernmental. militar>'.  civic,  and  business 
leaders,  wUl  be  joining  together  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  on  July  26.  Under  the 
general  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Arsene  J. 
Denoyer  and  representatives  of  the  Wau- 
kegan-North  Chicago  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  military  liaison  committee  of 
the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Lt.  Gen. 
Joseph  A.  Teece,  retired,  and  many  oth- 
er residents  of  the  12th  Illinois  Congres- 
sional District  will  gather  at  6:30  p.m. 
at  the  Glen  Flora  Country  Club,  Wau- 
kegan.  HI.,  on  Tuesday,  July  26,  at  a  re- 
ception and  dinner  honoring  this  out- 
standing man  of  the  Ai-my. 

I  am  proud  to  include  Colonel  Chapla 
as  one  of  my  good  friends.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  him  my 
appreciation  for  a  job  well  done  at  Fort 
Sheridan  and  to  convey  to  him  and  his 
wife,  Opal,  my  wishes  for  a  pleasant  and 
successful  tour  of  duty  at  his  new  post 
in  the  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks. 
Pa. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESE^^^.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  eighth  annual  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week  by  the 
American  people.  It  is  a  week  dedicated 
to  note  the  yearning  for  freedom  and 
Independence  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  bonds  which  unite  us  with  these 
people  are  strong.  But  it  is  difficult  for 
us  In  these  United  States  to  comprehend 
fully  what  It  means  to  live  without  the 
ba.slc  freedoms  that  are  so  much  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  our  way  of  life — freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
assembly,  freedom  to  worship  as  one 
pleases. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  desire  of 
man  to  be  free  will  ultimately  prove  more 
r>owerful  than  brute  force. 

Ireland  gives  the  world  an  example  of 
a  country  that  for  800  years  never  relin- 
quished her  zeal  and  determination  to  be 
free  and  Independent.  As  a  twy  I  well 
remember  the  many  tales  told  to  me  by 
my  late  grandfather  Charles  McCarthy, 
a  native  of  County  Cork,  Ireland,  of  those 


eight  centuries  of  oppression.  Although 
denied  their  religion,  their  language, 
their  customs,  their  rights,  these  coura- 
geous people  never  lost  the  love  of  free- 
dom of  independence  that  their  tenacity 
and  determination  finally  won  for  them. 

Freedom,  indeed,  is  the  wave  of  the 
future. 

The  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
not  lost  their  spirit  or  yearning  for  free- 
dom. In  East  Germany  in  1953  and  in 
Poland  and  Hungary-  in  1956.  these 
courageous  people  dramatically  showed 
the  world  their  valiant  determination  to 
live  under  governments  responsive  to 
their  needs  and  wishes. 

And  even  more  recently,  we  have 
learned  of  Rumania's  attempts  to  intro- 
duce some  fiexibihty  in  the  tightly  con- 
trolled eastern  bloc  and  Warsaw  Pact 
In  many  of  the  other  satellite  states 
including  Poland.  Yugoslavia.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria,  and  East  Germany 
one  can  find  signs  of  a  deep  yearning 
for    peace,    freedom    and    Independence 

Just  this  week  we  learned  of  sharp 
differences  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites  over  fuel  and  raw  materials 
Tlie  Eastern  European  countries  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Soviet  Union  is  charging 
them  excessive  prices  for  these  poods. 
Tlie  Soviet  Union  has  taken  cognizance 
of  this  situation,  and  Soviet  economist 
I  Dudinsky  has  even  broadly  suggested 
that  the  Eastern  European  countries 
would  do  well  to  begin  looking  toward 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  for  much 
of  their  future  increased  raw  material 
and  fuel  needs. 

Czechoslovakia  recently  expressed  its 
belief  that  it  pays  almost  twice  as  much 
for  Soviet  oil  as  does  Italy 

Some  observ'ers  believe  that  this 
squabbling  could  forecast  the  eventual 
end  of  the  Communist  economic  bloc  and 
perhaps  even  the  dissolution  of  the 
Comecon. 

■Western  .sellers  of  raw  materials  and 
fuel  may  have  new  opportunities  for  sales 
to  Eastern  European  countries  on  a  scale 
never  before  considered  p>ossible. 

There  are  many  other  indications  that 
the  United  States  and  the  other  Westem 
nations  can  assist  the  movement  toward 
independence  in  the  Eastern  European 
countries  by  Increased  trade,  cultural  ex- 
changes, tourism  and  moral  encourage- 
ment. These,  in  my  view,  are  the  best 
ways  for  us  to  encourage  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  present  Soviet 
satellites. 


Captive  Nationi  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  July  17-24  marks  the  eighth 
consecutive  commemoration  of  what 
is  known  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
During  this  week,  Americaiis  will  gather 
to  manifest  their  concern  for  the  plight 
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of  the  freedom -loving  people  of  the  ^'orld 
who  today  find  themselves  the  captives 
of  aggressive  totalitarian  Imperla  ists. 
Certainly  Captive  Nations  Week  stands 
as  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  who  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  freedom  and  liberty  thai  the 
loni?-range  Koal  of  8elf-detennln;itlon 
and  freedom  Is  yet  to  be  achieved  by 
countless  millions  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains  of  the  world. 

Certainly  those  of  us  who  have  ar\y 
historical  appreciation  of  the  worlc.  sit- 
uation in  Europe  and  in  Asia  understand 
that  no  amount  of  occupation  by  Com- 
munist puppet  governmental  leader;  can 
still  the  bunnng  desires  of  the  freeilom- 
loving  peoples  of  these  enslaved  binds 
These  peoples,  no  matter  how  loni:  the 
term  of  their  occupation  by  outside 
forces,  still  look  to  the  United  States  of 
America  as  their  hope  for  once  iigaln 
reclaiming  their  freedom  and  Indetend- 
ence.  Every  intelligence  report.  <:very 
diplomatic  contact  confirms  wilhout 
doubt  that  there  is  strong  aspiratioa  for 
free,  democratic,  consltutional  go"ern- 
ment  In  the  occupied  countries  of  Bul- 
garia. Czechoslovaltia.  Estonia.  Lj.tvla. 
Lithuania,  Hungary.  Poland.  Rumania, 
and  the  area  of  the  Ukraine. 

Captive  Nations  Week  gives  us  c&use  to 
pause  and  reflect  upon  the  horrDrs  of 
Communist  enslavement  that  havf  been 
visited  ufxin  these  peoples  and  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  sym- 
pathetically pursuing  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  these  enslaved  people  their 
natural  right  of  self-determination. 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  the  week  In 
which  the  United  States  of  America 
should  record  for  the  world  once  again  its 
long-range  intention  to  work  for  the 
Interests  of  the  en.slaved  peoples  of  the 
world  who  suffer  under  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  Communist  occupation. 

The  liberation  of  these  people,  our 
fellow  human  being.s  of  different  na- 
tional identities,  creeds,  and  colors. 
shouUl  be  the  mission  of  this  Republic 
for  this  Republic  was  bom  In  a  spirit 
of  resistance  and  rebeUion  to  tyrannical 
imperialism  and  it  should  ptedge  In  the 
world  forums  to  help  all  peocdes  In  their 
difficult  struggle  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence. 


Bill  T«  Create  a  Natkinal  Coi 

Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiKoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  Jtdy  19,  1969 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  one  In  this  Chamber  who  does  not 
realize  the  gravity  of  the  crime  problem. 
Directly  or  Indirectly  It  affects  all  of  us. 
Statistics  released  recently  by  the  FBI 
show  that  in  the  first  3  months  of  1966 
there  was  a  6-percent  Increase  In  the 
number  of  crimes  over  ttie  same  period 
of  last  year.  In  the  next  24  boors  over 
7.0OO  major  crimes  will  be  committed  tn 
the  United  States.     The  FBI  estimates 


the  total  cost  of  such  crimes  to  be  over 
$27  billion  annually — or  $143  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the 
Nation.  Even  more  unfortunate  is  the 
fact  that  this  rate  appears  to  be  ever 
increasing.  Projections  based  upon 
present  statistics  Indicate  that  by  1985 
1  American  in  every  15  will  be  the  victim 
of  a  major  crime. 

I  am  certainly  not  one  to  be  smitten 
with  •imaginary  horribles";  however,  the 
fact  does  remain  that  at  this  moment  we 
are  experiencing  an  unprecedented  wave 
of  lawlessness  which  should  be  dealt 
with  now  and  not  sometime  in  the  future 
when  the  problem  may  be  of  uncon- 
trollable magnitude.  The  present  crime 
rate  reflects  a  real  need  for  updating 
many  of  our  criminal  laws.  Problems  of 
lawlessness,  particularly  organized  crime, 
are  crying  for  solution. 

Despite  the  Increase  in  ncariy  all  types 
of  crime,  our  Federal  criminal  laws  have 
not  undergone  a  major  revision  in  18 
years.  We.  as  legislators,  have  clearly 
not  kept  pace  with  the  new  horizons 
which  are  being  discovered  daily  by  p.«7- 
chologists.  sociologists,  crtmlnologists, 
and  penologists  in  the  study  of  crime  and 
its  causes.  It  is  sad.  indeed,  that  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  must  struggle 
to  maintain  law  and  order,  and  our 
courts  must  attempt  to  dispense  even- 
handed  justice  with  a  Federal  criminal 
code  which  needs  modernization  of  lan- 
guage and  remedies,  and  elimination  of 
overlapping  provisions.  In  addition,  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions  relative  to 
criminal  safeguards  demand  a  complete 
review  by  the  Congress  with  a  view  to- 
ward revising  certain  fundamental  cx)n- 
cepts  of  the  federal  system  of  criminal 
justice. 

Recently,  I  intioduced  several  bills  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  the  Investigation  and  prose- 
cution of  violations  of  our  Federal  crimi- 
nal code.  Also.  I  have  joined  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  In  urging  creation  of  a 
National  Commission  to  study  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  to  recommend  to  Congress 
legislation  which  would  Improve  our 
present  system  of  criminal  law  and  pro- 
cedure. 

The  Commission  would  be  comprised  of 
12  members — 3  appointed  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  3  from  the 
Senate.  3  from  the  Federal  judiciary,  and 
3  from  private  life.  In  performing  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sioners will  have  the  assistance  of  an  ex- 
pert staff,  headed  by  a  Director  who  will 
act  as  reporter  to  the  Commission.  In 
addition,  the  Cooamission  may  hire  ex- 
perts in  fVeldfi  requiring  special  study. 

The  Commission  will  have  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  an  advisory  committee, 
the  members  of  which  will  be  selected 
from  such  groups  as:  defense  lawyers, 
legal  aid  attorneys.  U.S.  attorneys — 
that  Is.  prosecutors — law  professors, 
criminologists,  penologists,  and  others 
who  deal  with  criminal  behavior  and  the 
applications  of  the  Federal  criminal  law. 
Also  the  Commission  may  draw  upon  the 
experiences  of  several  States  which  have 
revised  their  criminal  codes  in  recent 
years. 

The  great  stroigth  in  this  bli;  is  the 
fact  that  the  advisory  committee  would 


be  drawn  from  a  community  of  men  who 
know  the  criminal  law  best — men  who 
live  It  from  day  to  day.  These  are  the 
men  who  develop  new  ideas  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  law  and  who  may  utilize 
their  wealth  of  talent  and  experience  In 
producing  recommendations  for  the 
Commission  and  ultimately  for  the  Con- 
gress. This  advisory  comnuttee  is  vital 
to  the  work  of  the  committee — vital  in 
the  sense  that  it  will  be  a  life  force  and 
creative  element  behind  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  study  and  support  thl.s 
measure.  I  deem  it  to  be  the  next  majur 
st«^p  in  our  fight  against  crime  and  a  fuj-t 
step  tcwarcl  preparing  the  bcsl  laws  that 
can  be  written  to  curb  the  antisocial 
behavior  of  the  criminal  and  to  provide 
a  full  measure  of  justice  for  those  who 
would  transgress  our  Federal  criminal 
laws. 


Remarks  of  Coagrcssmaa  Fogarty  at  tke 
Catholic  Hospital  Association  Annual 
ConveotioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    BKODX   IBLARO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  July  19,  1969 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Si^eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 
Addkess  bt  CoKcszssicAii  John  E.  Pocastt 
Catuoljc    HoBPiTAi.    Association     Annual 
CoHVKATTiON,    Cleveland,    Ohio.    June    16, 
1966 

I  am  happy  to  b«  liere  tod.-iy  with  so  m:.- 
ot  the  members,  friends,  and  well-wiihtrs 
of  the  Catholic  Hospital  As.so<-Iat!on.  I  wel- 
comed Father  Flanagan's  Invitation  to  talk 
briefly  with  you  about  el\ic  and  poIHJc«I  cli- 
mates, the  necessity  for  soda)  legislation,  and 
the  potential  impact  ot  socnc  at  that  legisla- 
tion on  basic  TSlues  and  its  lelattonahip  t' 
the  provlaiou  oi  health  servlcea  In  a  piur^- 
IsUc  society.  I  welcomed.  hU  InvltaUou  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  the  Association 
and  Ita  member  hospitals  must  seek  an  ;'.i- 
CTWwlngly  Important  role  In  providing  health 
care  iin<ler  the  changing  phUoeophlei  that 
have  aurfaced  m  recent  and  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

As  you  know,  your  representaUves  i:i 
Washington  are  doing  their  utmost  to  ob- 
tain the  widest  cooperation  of  our  pu!)'.:" 
and  private  forces  In  remolding  the  he.ilt  : 
aspects  of  onr  society.  In  the  process.  Im- 
portant questions  are  ral.scd  and  Important 
dedalona  must  be  made  at  many  lerels. 

As  one  ot  the  forces  whose  support  must 
be  majrahala<i  In  this  effort,  the  Catholic  Hos- 
pital Aasodatlon  representa  one  of  Uiei'* 
levels.  When  an  organization  of  this  nature 
meets  In  plenary  session,  major  questions  o' 
public  as  well  as  of  mternal  poHcy  come  un- 
der the  gavel  and  controversy  abownds  In  the 
glTe-and-take  of  discussion  Under  our 
democratic  system,  this  is  as  It  should  be 
and  an  entirely  healthy  sltuaUon. 

When  Father  Flanagan  Invited  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  your  1966  convention,  he  was  k.;;»«J 
enough  to  send  me  an  Information  copy  of 
your  planned  program.  As  I  r«id  It  over. 
your  choice  o<  "Commitment  to  Values"  M 
the  ooQventton's  th«ne  stTTick  aae  as  both 
happy  and  logical. 


It  Is  a  hajypy  choice  because  the  Hospital 
Apostolate  Is  firmly  rooted  In  commitment 
to  values,  practical  as  well  ae  religious  and 
humanitarian,  values  whose  dimensions  grow 
ever  largar  as  your  hospitals  assume  greater 
responslbUltles. 

It  la  a  logical  choice  because  it  brings  to 
a  focal  point  a  quality  that  has  chariicterized 
the  Association  from  its  very  beginning.  As 
evidence  I  might  cite; 

Father  MouUnler's  Initial  commitment  to 
hospital  standardization  and  his  later  con- 
cept of  educational  commitment; 

Father  Schwit«lla's  commitment  to  the 
voluntary  hospital; 

Moiislgnor  Griffin's  commitment  to  empha- 
sis on  the  human  side  of  the  hospital; 

Monslgnor  MrOowan's  commitment  to 
ronimunlty  Involvement,  and 

Father  Flanagan's  commitment  to  de- 
termine the  role  of  the  Catholic  hospital  In 
a  society  that  grows  more  complex  day  by 
day. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  learn  of  the  Monsignor 
McGowan  Memorial  Address,  which  will  be 
delivered  later  today. 

Monslgnor  D.  A.  McGowan,  or  "Father 
Luke,"  as  he  was  affectionately  known  to 
most  of  us,  was  a  close  friend  of  mine  for 
many  years.  His  personal  attributes  and 
everything  his  life  stood  for  h.Tve  already 
made  him  a  candidate  for  unofficial  canoniza- 
tion by  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  But 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  a  "devil's  advo- 
cat.e." 

There  is  no  need  to  list  Father  Luke's 
achievements  for  this  audience.  When  Car- 
dinal Cushlng  preached  at  Father  Luke's  sil- 
ver Jubilee  as  a  priest  In  1950.  he  declared 
that  the  monslgnor's  "accomplishments  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  ''  I  will  abide  by 
Cardinal  Cushlng's  Judgment. 

I  recall  Father  Lukes  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  Catholic  Hoepllal  Association's 
publication,  "A  Voluntary  Approach  to  a 
National  Health  Program.  "  written  In  con- 
Junction  with  Monslgnors  John  O'Grady  and 
George  Louis  Smith.  When  it  appeared  In 
1949  this  document  presented  a  "positive 
statement  of  Catholic  social  principles  con- 
cerning the  IndlTldual,  the  state,  society  and 
the  place  of  government  in  relation  to  the 
health  care"  of  people.  By  providing  a  crys- 
tal-clear statement  of  Catholic  thought  on 
current  health  proposals  It  brought  those 
concepts  back  Into  the  mainstream  of  con- 
temporary health  philosophy.  In  addition. 
it  .spared  no  words  in  polnUng  out  certain 
obllgaUoia  under  the  principles  of  sodal 
JusUce    first    expressed    by    Pope    Leo    XIII. 

Father  Luke  had  a  compassion  for  all  hu- 
manity that  enabled  him  to  flncl  something 
likeable  and  admirable  in  everyone  he  met. 
And.  no  matter  their  differences,  no  one  who 
met  Monslgnor  McGowan  could  fail  to  react 
to  him. 

None  of  us  who  knew  this  wonderful  priest 
will  ever  forget  him;  now  that  he  Is  forever 
on  the  side  of  the  angels,  the  Monslgnor  Mc- 
Gowan Address  will  serve  as  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  Father  Luke. 

In  my  2S  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  been  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
Civic  climates.  If  1  can  Indulge  In  a  bit  of 
oversimplification,  some  were  hoc  enough  to 
e.5tabllsh  the  validity  of  President  Truman's 
famous  remark  about  ".  .  .  getting  out  of 
the  kitchen."  Ottiers  were  sufficiently  frigid 
to  banish  certain  proposed  legislation  to  a 
permanent  deepfreeze  But.  in  any  c.ise, 
t.'ielr  Influence  is  tmdenlable 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  civic 
c'.:mate  arises  from  the  manifold  changes 
that  occur  In  the  socio-economic-political 
condition*  present  during  a  given  period  of 
time  In  our  country — changes  which  affect 
any  consideration  of  our  nation's  health 
needs.  Today's  civic  climate  Involves  such 
variables  as  population  explosion  and  popu- 
lation shifts,  urbanization  and  ex-urbanlza- 


tlon,  the  breathtaking  explosion  of  knowl- 
edge triggered  by  scientific  and  technological 
advances,  automation  and  its  impUcatlons, 
and  changing  patterns  in  age  groups,  with 
Increasing  numbers  of  very  young  aind  very 
old  people, 

.\s  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  these  factors, 
the  focus  of  health  services  has  ch.anged 
As  communicable  diseases  decrease,  prune  at- 
tention is  paid  to  chronic  diseases  And,  in 
addition  to  insisting  upon  stronger  preven- 
tive health  programs,  our  f)eople  want  pro- 
tection from  an  environment  that  is  being 
increasingly  contaminated  with  disease-pro- 
ducing substances. 

In  brief,  we  have  witnessed  in  this  country 
since  World  War  U  the  birth  and  conung  to 
maturity  of  a  national  philosophy  of  health, 
expounded  by  an  increasingly  health-con- 
scious and  increasingly  sophisticated  citi- 
zenry. Our  citizens  have  come  to  recognize 
the  need  for  comprehensive  pcTsonal  and  en- 
vironmental health  .services.  aiiU  they  have 
acquired  the  means  toward  realization  by  a 
favorable  combination  of  social,  economic, 
and  poUtlcal  events. 

Now,  while  Mark  Twain  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  nobody  ever  did  anything  about  the 
weather,  the  same  statement  does  not  hold 
true  with  reference  to  climate,"  civic  or 
political.  Let  me  give  a  few  examples  from 
history— IncldenUiUy,  two  of  them  were  phy- 
sicians, and  both  of  them  were  signlhcantly 
able  to  alter  the  "climate  '  of  their  limes. 

Consider  Dr.  Tliomas  Wakley.  an  English 
physician  of  a  century  ago.  Here  was  a  man 
who  was  certainly  outside  the  Establishment 
ae  it  then  existed — yet,  becatise  his  Uvellhood 
was  threatened  by  the  conservative  "climate" 
of  the  College  of  Royal  PhysicL-ins  m  London, 
he  entered  politics  and  was  elected  to  Parha- 
mcnt.  During  his  career,  his  legislative  ef- 
forts won  him  much  prestige,  but  he  re- 
mained proudest  of  his  "Bill  for  Registration 
of  Qualified  Practitioners  .  .  ."  which  led  to 
the  passage  ol  the  Bill  of  1858,  tlie  present 
legal  basis  lor  English  medical  practice. 

Consider  Rudolf  Virchow.  This  young 
pathologist,  even  before  banishmient  from 
Berlin  and  subsequent  fame  in  Wurzburg. 
dared  to  chaUenge  the  "climate"  of  the  Prue- 
Blan  government  for  what  he  termed  "cen- 
turies of  neglect  and  corruption  which  were 
the  foundation  for  the  poverty  and  Ignoranre 
of  the  people"  Vlrchow's  eflorts  were  instru- 
mental in  bringing  atoout  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  In  which  be  was  a  leading  figure.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  government  was  over- 
thrown, Virchow  realized — aiid  persisted  In 
stating — ttiat  the  Revolution  was  "esAentialiy 
social,"  An  objective  apprai&al  wlU  substan- 
tiate his  claim. 

But  let  us  move  closer  to  home — right  here 
to  Ohio  in  our  own  time  I  have  in  mind  the 
case  of  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults.  This  national  organi- 
sation came  into  existence  because  one  man. 
Mr.  Edgar  F  Allen  of  Elyrla,  Ohio,  was 
shocked  by  his  son"s  tragic  death  and  dis- 
tressed by  the  pitiful  Inadequacy  of  our 
knowledge  about  and  faclliUes  fur  the  care 
of  crippled  youngsters.  Through  his  per- 
sonal dedication  and  effort,  Mr,  Allen  created 
a  dvtc  climate  that  ■was  favorable  to  crip- 
pled children.  That  climate  spread  from  his 
own  community  of  Elyrla  to  cover  the  state 
of  Ohio,  and  ultimately  It  blanketed  the  eii- 
tire  nation. 

The  Catholic  Hospital  Association's  own 
history  Indicates  no  lack  of  ablUty  to  recog- 
nize climate,  and  to  do  something  about  It  by 
winning  friends  and  Influencing  people — 
and  legislation.  When  certain  by-products 
of  the  flood  of  legislation  that  appeared  dur- 
ing the  great  depression  posed  a  threat  to 
the  voluntary  hospitals  of  America,  these 
InsUtutlons  signaled  tlieir  common  inter- 
ests by  establishing  a  Joint  Committee  to 
represent  them  In  hearings  on  Federal  legis- 
lation   dealing    with    health    and    hospitals. 


With  Father  Schwltella  as  Its  spokesman, 
the  Joint  Committee  achieved  outstanding 
results; 

It  won  exemption  for  voluntary  hospitals 
from  tlie  National  Reconstruction  Adminis- 
tration Code  and  a  proposed  excise  tax  on 
voluntaries. 

It  secured  Federal  help  for  payment  for 
care  of  the  medically  indigent  for  volun- 
taries  without  sacrifice   of    their   autonomy. 

It  "insisted  upon  the  philosophical  and 
ethical  implications  of  the  indigent  patient," 
calling  these  people  wards  of  society  rathw 
than  of  government 

It  fostered  the  idea  and  ideal  of  coopera- 
tion and  partnership,  rather  than  competi- 
tion, between  private  and  public  health 
agencies. 

In  this  rec.'ird,  who  has  not  heard  the 
story — perliaps  more  than  once — of  President 
Roosevelt's  famotis  letter  to  the  Catholic 
Hospital  Association  an  the  occasion  of  its 
Silver  Jubilee,  wherein  he  assured  the  Asso- 
ciation of  his  appreciation  of  the  work  for 
the  nation  accomplished  by  the  private  Insti- 
tutions and  particularly  by  the  sister's  hos- 
pitals, and  further  deRcriheQ  that  work  as 
".  .  .  for  him  the  chief  argument  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  and  private  institu- 
tions ■fthich  Is  so  characteristically  Ameri- 
can in  pattern  " 

But  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  hospital  people  to  Involve  them- 
selves in  influencing  legislation  and  an  indi- 
cation oi  the  result.«  that  can  be  achieved  by 
meaningful  involvement,  is  found  ■.in  the 
story  of_  the  Hoepltal  Survey  and  Construc- 
tion AcT  of  1946,  more  familiarly  known  as 
the  Hill-Burton  Act: 

It  marked  the  first  time  that  consideration 
was  given  to  a  measure  providing  tor  both 
tax-supported  and  voluntary  hospital^ 

It  marked  the  first  time  that  safeguards 
were  provided  for  the  rights  of  Individual 
Institutions  In  a  sizable  statewide  program; 
and, 

Most  significant  of  all.  It  marked  the  first 
time  that  a  bill  had  been  initiated,  developed, 
and  perfected  by  the  hospital  associations  of 
America  acting  in  concert. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  waive  necessity  for  further  proof 
of  the  desirability  for  understanding  and 
helping  to  form — and  thereby  to  Influence — 
civic  climate;  and  the  deslrabiuty  for  in- 
fluencing— and  thereby  helping  to  form — 
legislation. 

The  development  of  legislation  is  a  legiti- 
mate concern  of  any  ciU2en  or  group  of 
citizens  m  America.  Laws  are  made  to  an- 
swer needs  and.  since  no  lawmaker  can  be 
aware  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  all  the 
iieeds  of  his  own  constituency,  or  his  own 
geographical  area,  or  the  nation,  there  Is  a 
requirement  that  these  needs  be  known.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Senator  or  a  Con- 
gressman who  has  not  benefited  from  a  few 
spoken  words,  or  a  letter  or  as  a  result  of 
a  visit  from  citizen's  groups  or  organizauonal 
committees.  All  of  these  agencies  are  able, 
in  their  own  way.  to  offer  convincing  argu- 
ments for  the  need  of  a  parucular  piece  of 
legislation,  and  this  Is  a  legitimate  use  of 
personal  or  group  Influence. 

In  the  face  of  the  problems  inherent  tn 
the  mass  of  recently -enacted  health  legisla- 
tion and  of  that  yet  to  comr.  It  Is  easy  to 
understajsd  the  concern  of  thotc  responsible 
for  the  management  of  our  Catholic  hos- 
pitals Central  to  that  concern  is  the  neces- 
sity to  maintain  present  values  so  that  the 
principles  for  which  the  Catholic  hospital 
stands  will  not  be  sacrificed. 

I  share  the  commltnaent  of  the  Hospital 
Apostolate  to  those  values,  but  I  certainly 
can  oSer  no  panacea,  nor  would  I.  realizing 
that  for  some  time  your  beet  minds  and 
deepest  thinkers  have  focused  considerable 
energy  on  the  problems  Involved. 
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While  there  is  no  dlspoeltlon  here  to  at- 
tempt to  Illuminate  even  a  single  facet  of  one 
problem,  I  do  believe  that  an  article  I  read 
m  a  fairly  recent  Issue  of  your  publication. 
"Hoepltal  Progress."  provldee  a  starting  point 
for  the  accommodation  that  must  be  made. 
This  thoughtful  article  pointed  out  that  "We 
have  entered  an  era  of  new  relations  between 
the  Church  and  the  world  .  .  .  with  new 
organizations,  new  Institutions,  new  fields  of 
action  with  their  new  dimensions  .  .  . 
I  that!  have  bn->ught  about  new  rolee  for  the 
clergy,  bishops,  religious,  laity  and  the  whole 
Church." 

The  accomm'Xlatlon  between  Church  and 
world  Initiated  by  the  recent  Ecumenical 
Council  Is  swiftly  being  reflected  by  the 
actions  of  Its  leaders  and  agencies.  This 
suggests  to  me  that  It  Is  time  for  our 
Catholic  hospitals  to  lake  a  hard  and  realis- 
tic look  at  the  future  and  what  It  may  bring. 
There  will  be  .  .  there  can  be  ...  no 
impact  on  that  future  without  planning. 
Some  nameless  genius  has  epitomized  this 
by  saying  that  we  must  do  more  than  Im- 
provise plana  for  the  future — we  must  begin 
to  plan  our  very  improvisations.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous to  the  discerning  eye  that  unless  more 
of  our  Catholic  hoepltals  move  from  calm 
waters  directly  Into  the  mainstream  of  hoe- 
pltal affairs,  they  will  be  forced  to  rea;t  to 
situations  and  circumstances  not  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  this  Is  disastrous  In 
strategic  planning. 

If  Father  Luke  were  here  with  us  today. 
I  am  confident  that  he  would  transmit  the 
same  message — those  Catholic  hospitals  not 
presently  engaged  In  community  dialogue 
and  community  services  must  become  en- 
gaged, and  those  who  are  already  Involved 
must  expand  the  dimensions  of  that  Involve- 
ment. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  even  as 
each  generation  Is  born  and  passes  away.  It 
leaves  an  Inevitable  legacy — Change.  The 
face  of  the  hospital  apostolate  Itself  is  chang- 
ing to  reflect  the  presence  and  pressures  of 
socioeconomic  factors  almost  unknown  only 
a  few  years  ago  As  a  result,  the  activities 
and  functions  of  our  rtUglous  men  and  wom- 
en are  reflecting  a  similar  change. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  It  will  always  re- 
main the  "Apostolate  of  Competency"  of 
which  Father  Flanagan  so  often  speaks. 

The  Catholic  Hospital  Association  has  met 
here  this  week  to  focus  attention  on  the 
many  problems  facing  our  Catholic  hospitals 
and  to  establish  a  means  of  operation  that 
win  guard  against  any  lessening  of  basic 
values  as  it  moves  toward  their  solution. 
When   I  meet   our  religious   people   today,  I 


sense  that  they  have  the  same  qualities  th»t 
motivated  religious  men  and  women  In  an- 
cient times  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  needy, 
and  I  have  complete  faith  In  their  ability  to 
cope  with  the  complex  health  picture  of  to- 
morrow—  and  to  do  so  with  none  of  our  biisic 
values  dlnnlnlshed. 

We  cannot  resolve  the  unresolvable,  but 
with  a  full  measure  of  dedication,  selfless- 
ness, and  patience,  plus  vigorous  and  imagi- 
native pursuit  of  our  goals,  we  can  fashion 
the  Instrumentation — human  and  admin- 
istrative— to  win  through  to  those  goals. 
The  real  threat  may  well  come  from  thtwe 
who  view  the  need  for  adjustment  as  some- 
one else's  struggle 

I  believe  that  our  denominational  hf*- 
pitals  have  a  great  service  to  render  In  to- 
morrow's health  panorama.  Come  what 
may.  I  can  visualize  no  circumstances  that 
will  deny  the  need  for  the  particular  zeal 
demonstrated  by  our  religious  people  in 
medical  service.  And  the  other  tangibles 
the  Catholic  hospital  provides  Its  patients  In 
meeting  the  continuing  health  needs  of  m(Xl- 
ern  society  help  to  provide  a  balance  in  our 
pluralistic  society — the  same  kind  of  bal- 
ance the  government  recognized  so  many 
years  ago  when  It  entered  Its  first  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  the  voluntary  hospitals 
Perhaps  I  could  best  advise  you  In  what- 
ever efforts  you  see  fit  to  make  with  regard 
to  legislation  deriving  from  the  civic  climate 
of  today  by  repeating  the  oft-spoken  injunc- 
tion of  Father  Moullnler.  the  Association's 
"Pounding  Father."  Father  Moulinler's 
counsel  was  to  "Find  the  facts— filter  the 
facts— fix  the  facta — and  face  the  facts  fear- 
lessly "  Fifty  years  of  Association  experience 
Indicate  that  action  taken  after  following 
that  formula  has  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  to  be 
appropriate. 

Meanwhile,  your  organization  is  perform- 
ing an  outstanding  service  by  stimulating 
among  our  people  an  understanding  of  the 
processes  and  problems  inherent  In  our  free 
society  ftpd  Its  government;  by  encouraging 
more  active  participation  and  appearing  in 
the  van  of  that  movement  at  practical  levels; 
and  by  advancing  the  art  of  Involvement, 
thereby  aiding  the  public — and  Congress,  as 
Its  representative — In  meeting  the  many 
problems  confronting  us  in  the  health  field. 
Only  with  the  help  of  organizations  such 
as  yours  and  the  assistance  of  public-minded 
citizens  In  every  walk  of  life  can  we  continue 
to  ferret  out  and  do  something  about  this 
nations  health  needs  and  aspirations.  Given 
that  kind  of  help,  your  Congress  can  move 
to  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  Its  own  commit- 
ments. Its  determination  to  make  the  Great 


Society  a  means  to  a  full  life  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

Arnold  Toynbee.  In  his  special  "Study  of 
History. '  has  asserted  that  "The  twentieth 
century  will  be  chiefly  remembered  not  as  an 
age  of  political  confUcts  or  technical  Inven- 
tions, but  as  an  age  In  which  human  society 
dared  to  think  of  the  welfare  of  th«  whole 
human  race  as  a  practical  objective  "  I  be- 
lieve the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  has 
many  contributions  to  make  toward  that  ob- 
jective, and  I  wish  you  Godspeed  In  their 
accomplishment. 


Opinion  Soryey  of  Retidents  of  Bergen 
County,  N  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JER-SET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19,  1966 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  la.st 
spring  I  polled  the  residents  of  Bergen 
County  In  my  district  on  some  of  the  is- 
sues currently  facing  Congress  and  the 
Nation. 

Over  12,000  of  my  constituents  in  28 
communities  responded  to  the  survey 
many  of  them  sending  along  extensive 
commentvS  with  their  cards.  Students  ii; 
21  high  schools  In  Bergen  County  used 
this  poll  as  an  extension  of  their  studies 
in  history  and  government  by  revlewim; 
backgroimd  information  on  the  Issues 
compiling  the  results  of  the  adult  sur- 
vey, and  polling  themselves  on  the  same 
questions.  This  project  provided  a 
unique  educational  experience  for  the 
students  involved,  as  well  as  a  valuable 
service  to  me,  and  I  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive many  favorable  comments  from  the 
schools  which  participated. 

The  results  of  this  poll  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  press,  and  will  be  cir- 
culated among  the  adults  and  students  iii 
my  district.  I  believe  they  would  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  as  well. 

The  results  of  both  the  adult  poll  and 
the  student  poll  follow : 
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1  Based  on  pr rroiial  piix-r!''""-.  do  you  believe  thfit  r<x,d,  cloll.l.ii!.  Htid  other  basic  IWlnj  costs  have  liicreased 

t<.  the  ;ioliit  whcr*  thl.s  should  l)e  »  matter  or  iiHtloiiiil  oonctni'? 

2  If  VIetnain  eifieiiditurvs  conllmie  to  ri.<ie,  would  yoo  favot^ 

la)   A  cutlmck  In  Fwlcrul  domestic  profTanis' 

ih)  \u  huTPane  m  tftnw"    ... - - " 

(c)    Kf'lerui  (iuvcninienl  wagp  and  price  winlrohT   

3  To  MSlat  In  solvlnK  the  prohlf  ma  of  the  commuter,  would  you  favor- 
la)   Direct  Federal  Ml IwKlies  for  operatlMf  lo««a?  


(h)  Formation  o(  pulillc  traiisporUtlon  authoritlc.t?. 
(c)  State  and  lo<-al  tax  relief  for  rallroadsT. .       


Yes 


No 


IHd  not 
answer 


111  parents  he  allowed  to  deduct  coIUyp  Pt|)en.«e,s  for  Inwrnc  tttJ  [lUrposesT 

tx>  you  lavor  laws  reqiilrlnn  carmaker!"  to  put  more  eniphasl.^  on  ™''  '/■--- ■VW:;U';fl;;'»U~'i;i;rt'i^Mnoo" 
.-Should  the  %l  .5<X)  annual  Income  limitation  on  |)er.«)n.^  receiving  .locUil  security  benefits  be  raised  to  13,000, 
the  general  income  iruldpllnc  for  the  antlpoverty  proKram' 


...J  general „ 

..  I>o  you  favor  an  iniTeaae  In  the  minimum  wage  ol  ,      ,   ,„    , 

(a)  $1  ftOhy  1U6H  as  ret-om mended  by  the  P'resldcnt  s  economic  advisers 

V.  In  Vietnam.  ihouM  we— 

(ai  Increase  our  military  efTortT ■ 

10   Bho^%  '^'r/rjr^tumr^.  an';iX'^'  ??'X"'-^t.teVVw.thtl^-.pprovaiof -the-Voie-r,y-to-.ppirir<ii-i 
House  of  the  leglslaturr  on  factors  other  than  population? 
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11.  What  do  you  feel   axe   the  three   most  was  treated  as  an  addition  to  their    "Income  "  mitiee   bave   undoub-ediy   heard   from   their 

important    tssuea    or    probleme    facing    our  by  the  Veterans'  AdnilnlBtratloa  for  purposca  conBtituenta    regarding   this    matter.      Many 

Nation  today?  of  deternilning  what  pension  would  be  paid,  veterans  are  being  htirt  and  will  continue 

Adult  voters:                                             Percent  ^^^  increase  In  "Income"  has  brought  many  to  be  hurt  11  the  situation  Is  not  corrected 

Vietimm    i 49  '^^^'"ans   (an   estimated  30,000)    over  the  al-  promptly.     Thl£   Is  not  u  Just   way  to  treat 

Inflation III"I""III     37  iowtible   income  limit,   at  which  point  their  our    veterajis   and   widows   of    veterans   who 

Government  spending  .yrmri-r."     19  pensions  are  either  decreased  or  disconUnued  have  served   our   country   m  every   war   and 

Civil  rights             -             II         I.'.   "     16  altogether.     Each  of  the  30.000  veterans  lost  remained  lovai  to  our  democratic  Idesls 

Welfare  state  III. IIIIII. .1111.. I. Ill     13  considerably  more  than  they  gained   by  the  Mr.  Chairman.  I  stri-ngly  urge  you  and  the 

Foreign  policy                             "     12  ihceases  In  .Social  Security  benefits.  members  of  vour  Committee  to  approve  the 

Xaxes                   "' la  "^"^*  ^  ^'^"^  "'"'"^  among  many  examples  In  proposed  bii:.  H  R    10557.  so  that  those  moet 

Crime  ..       ~ "IT       9  °^'^   district.    I   cite   the   following :    A   World  deserving  a|  aid  will   receive  that  to  which 

Communism  - II_-II-IIIIIIIII.-       8  ^*''  ^  veteran,  who  had  previously  received  they   ^e   ejftiUed.     The   Impoverished   state 

Porclgn  aid  .  .  8  "^  penaion  of  $105  a  month,  ended  up  with  a  oj  manv  ibS  these  people  does  not  warrant 
Education  8  ^^^  '°^  °*  *'*'*  *  ^^'^  ^^^'^  ^^  income  was  anv  cuts  in  the  low  vearlv  income  thev  re- 
Labor  7  '■"'^'^  ^  ^"^^  ^^■'^^  ^y  '^^  Increase  in  his  ceive  now.  and  the  Intent  of  Congress'  was 
Poverty                  -                     .                         7  ^°c»'''  Security  benefits  which  amounted  to  cert-iinlv  not  toward  this  end  in  the  passage 

Morality                     ..                    7  *^*  ="•  >'^^''      B^a"««  of  the  small  increase  m  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of   1965. 

World  Deac«                                                             4  Social  Security  benefits  Ills  pension  was  cie- 

Nitrcotlra^                                                               4  cre-ased  by  $25  a  month.     In  a  case  such  as 

Patriotism"                       3  this,  common  to  many  veterans,  a  $300  cut  ' 

Pollution  -                                                            3  '"^   *    yearly   income   of    barely   $2,000   could 

Population::::::::::::":::::::::::   3  mean  a  complete  and  dra^^tic  change  m  ones  congre$»  aad  uniTer»ity:  a  p&rtBertkip 

commuters 2  *^>'   °'    ^'^^'     ^   "^''''^^   °^   ^^  ^"   "  ^"  •      u     ux. 

Studenu-                                                      "  elderly  age  is  not  an  easy  chore.     It  can  be  in   nealu 

Vietnam                                                              78  ^^■'*"^«'i  ^i'  tiie  passage  of  this  legislation.                                             

Civil  ri«hu"iiiiii:iiini:iiiii:ii:  ^  „jr",^!^f"^'ij' ''  i'''^  '^f^  "^^  ^"f  ^'^-  exteksion  op  remarks 

Inflation                                                                  30  Sres&   authorized   a    10  c    retirement   income 

Communlam          ' 18  exclusion  fur  pension  p'arposes  and  the  bene-  '^'^ 

Povertv                                                   17  ficiaries   are   receiving  more  pension   in   1966  UnW     JOHN    F      FOT.ARTY 

Eduction' 11  than  Uiey  did  in  1964.  Uie  fact  remains  that  nvn.    JUHH    L.    TUIjAIV  I  I 

World    peace                                                       »  '''^^   pension   rates   for   1966  have   been  sub-  c'  aHODE  island 

Foreign  DoUcv" I                                                  9  stantiully  reduced  from  those  of   1965.     The  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTAnVES 

Crime                                 '" »  fact  Is  Uiat  the  increase  over  the  1964  rate  j   j,    -in    toct 

Populatron                                                            7  '"^suited  from  a  general  increase  in  pension  Tuesaay,  July  19.  196G 

Foreign  aid                                                       7  rales  voted  by  Uie  88th  Congress,  and  would  Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  SiJCaker.  under 

Government  s^ndlng"IIIIIIIIIIIIIII       7  ^"""^  been  received  whether  or  not  the  Social  j^^.p  ^^  extend  mv  remarks  In  the  Rec- 

^„„„„                 »—          o                                       •  Security     Increase     had     adversely     affected  _  .      ,    j    »■_    /  n 

iTJL'il^'" " I  vet*rani' pensions  ORD,  I  include  the  following: 

Narcotics        " A  Also,  the  veterans  who  were  not  on  the  rolls  Congrks*  and  the  Univejisitt  :   A  Partner- 

L^jj^                                                                      r  in  1964  became  entitled  to  one  rate  of  pension  skip  tN  Heai.th 

Welfaj-eVtati                                     "        4  ^^  ^^^  '^'^  then,  a  few  months  later,  it   was  (Address  by  Representative  John  E.  Focartt 

MoraUtv             I                                                       t  reduced  substanUaily  because  of  the  receipts  University  of  the  Pacific.  June  15.  1966) 

Pollution  :i:ii:rri          3  °f  \f^*"  f"^  ^°l'''^^  >"  ^^^^^  security  pay-  president  Btirns  Dean  T^chlnl.  University 

Commuters III i  Jf^^f '    f;^^^>''  Congress  did  not    ntend  to  j^      ^^    Members  of  the  Graduating  Cla». 

^;P^'^'^  these   people  of  all  or  part  of  their  ^^^   ^^^    Gent:emen  •    The    firrt    thmg    I 
VA    benefits    by    mcreaslng    Social    Security  ^^,,,  ^^    ,,,  ^^^    ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^,.  ^„. 

pajments.     These     are     people     who     have  g^atulatlons  and  best  wishes  to  those  of  vou 

-     ,   _^          ,„                 „        .  deinonstrated    their    patrotlsm    beyond    the  ^o  have  Just  now  received  your  doctorates 

Protecbon  of  Veterans  Pensions  ^f"  °{^^^^^l  '^"V  ft  ""^e^;  ^^'^y  ^^^'^  in  dentistxv.    As  one  who  ias  long  had  a 

lefTwld^       'nThSd       '  '=°"'^"'>'    ^'^'^  ^^^-^  deep,  persona:  mter«t  in  your  new  profes- 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  On  July  Vl'ses   the's^nate  approved  with-  ^°°  /  ^^''*  ^°^' j^"^  f  "^^  rigors  of  your 

»j^  viuiji   I,  i!»uj,  i..it.  otiiuic  iitjpiuvea.  *iuu  pafx  four  years  in  dental  school,  not  to  speak 

°'  out  dissent,  an  amendment  by  Senator  Mu-Ler  of  the  lengthy  period  of  pre  prof  esslonal  edu- 

HON     WIIIIAM    I      <;T     ONfF  or   lowa    which    woud  have   prevent^   any  cation.     The  degree  you  have  received  srm- 

**"*'•    fw  iLtM^Mnin   !«•   ftj  1 .    V/l^viC*  cut-back  In  veterans    oeiision  navmrr\i<;  he-  v-i                                ,y_          *.         ,_»_           '     ^ 

w     ^^  I.UW  ucii,!!.  lii  yc^ci.iu^    fjciiaiuii  pavuunu,  ot  boiizes  an  accomplishment  in  Which  TOu  and 

OF  coNNHTTK-trr  causc    Of    the     r.    Social    Security    increase,  your  families  can  talte  great  pride.    It  marks. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  f  ^'^^\f    \?,V,'^-    ^^    manager    of    the    Social  ^  ^pj)    j^g  beginning  of  a  promtsing  future 

rrr        ^          ,    ,     ,„    .„..  Security   Bill   and   majority   member   of   the  -or    each    of    you.      No    one,    naturally,    can 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1966  Senate    Finance     Commmee.    accepted    the  promise  that  ihe  future  »lll  be  entirely  in- 

Mr.   ST    ONGE      Mr    Sceaker     imdor  «°^^"f"^nt  after  pointing  out  that  there  was  nc-cent    of    complications    and    frustration., 

leave  to  extend  mv  remartr  I  wLsh  ^i  in  v°    '^•'^""°"  f  ^^^'".e  any  harsh  results  by  i^^eed,  any  one  of  you  could  take  over  tiii. 

leave  to  exiena  my  remarks,  I  wu>n  to  m-  having  any  veterajis  deprived  of  any  portion  i,ct«u  and  <riv*  Uie  r«it  rf  u«  rhant^r  iir>ri 

sen  into  the  Record  Uie  text  of  a  sUte-  of  their  pension  because  of  Socla/ Security  'ZTo^^jr^^  TLe'  ^ob^'I^S 

ment    I    submitted    today    to    the    HoU.se  increases.     The    amendment    went    to    con-  ^^^^  be.     On  gradua.tion  day    none  the  le«^  it 

Committee  on   Veterans'   Affairs   on   mv  ference,  but  Tinfortunately  it  was  eliminated,  seems  to  me  permissiole  for  you  to  take  a 

bill  H.R.   10557.     The  committee  Is  cur-  "^'^   resulted    in    the    situation    which    now  lai^sez  faire  atuiude  toward  the  future  and. 

rently    holding    hearlngrs   on    legislation  "■"'^   '"^.'^  *'^''''^  '"^  b"!.  H.R.  i055T.  seeks  u  omy  j^r  twenty  four  hours,  concenirave 

dealing  with  veterans' pensions.  „°"^^n,.„   ,          ,    .  ,      .-               .^      »,  „  on  the  pleasures  of  the  present.     This  may 

Mv  statement  is  a-sfnllnw.;-  ^^'    ^  ^°^  identical   to   the   Miller  well  be  the  U^l  day  of  your  life  when  vou. 

ivij  statement  IS  as  louows.  amendment,    but    It    will    correct    the   same  your  fiuniiv  and  friends  can  ail  agree  on  how 

Statement  bt  CoM&»rs.sMAN  Wiixiam  L.  St.  unjust   condition.     If   enacted   into   Law,   it  whoUy   admirable   you  are  end   you  shuuld 

Ong«  TO  THK  Committee  ON  VmaiANs' Ar-  would   rllmlnate   from   consideration   as   in-  make  the  most  of  it. 

FAKs,  U.S.  HovsE  or  Hei'eksintativbs,  Jolt  come  (for  purposes  of  determining  eligibility  i  want,  as  well,  to  express  my  deepest  graU- 

19,  1966  for  a  pension  paid  by  the  'Veterans  Adminis-  tude  to  the  officers  of  the  Univeraity  of  the 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  tratlon)   the  Increases  In  monthly  Social  Se-  Pacific    and   its   dental   school   for    the    high 

(f  il.e  Committee.  I  want  to  th^ink  you  for  curlty    beueflls    paid    to    an    Individual    by  honor   you   have  done   me    thi"  evening.     It 

this  opportunity  to  present  my  vlew.s  on  the  enactment    of    the    Social    Security    Amend-  has    been    said    that      science    promises    u£ 

bill    now    under    consideration    before    your  ments  of  1965.  neither  peace  nor  happiness;  it  promises  only 

Committee.  HJi.  10567.  which  seeks  to  amend  Tlie  question  regarding  the  effects  of  the  truth."     Such  a  promise,  it  seems  to  me.  is 

t.ile  38   of   the   United   States  Code   to  pro-  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  on  vet-  value  enough  and  if  this  doctorate  In  science 

loci  any  veteran  against  a  loss  of  pension  as  erans'  pensions  is:  'Have  you  killed  me  with  you  have  so  generously   bestuwed  holds  the 

K  result  of  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  kindness?  "     For  those  directly  involved,  the  key    to    the    truth   in   any   way   at    all,   it   Is 

Amendments    of    1965.     As   sponsor    of    this  Increase    in    Social    Security    benefits    would  worth  a  dozen  tripe  acrocs  the  coniuieat,  not 

nieiisure.    I   wish   to   express   my   deep  grau-  appear  to  be  a  cruel  hoax,  and  the  whole  m-  the  mere  one  I  have  In  fact  taken 

j-.ide    to    all    of    yini    lor    scheduling    tliese  tent  of  tlie  VA  peu-siun  program  and  the  new  According    to   the    program    ycu    lu»ve   re- 

heanugs.  Social  Security  legislation  would  seem  to  be  ceived.  the  topic  towiu-d  which  my  onef  re- 

Ihe    enactment     of     the     Social     Security  defeated       It    was   a   mistake    to   have   over-  nuu-ks  will  be  directed  is     Congrest  aikd  the 

Amendments  of   19«5  increaasd  St>cial  Secu-  looked   this   Oaw   in   the   law   passed   at  that  University:    A  Paxtncrship  in  Health.'     I  do 

i  ly  benefits  by  T^.    In  the  case  of  veterans  time;  this  can  be  proven  by  tlie  present  sit-  not    of  course    mean  to  imply  by  tliat   viije 

who  were   receiving   pensions,    this   increase  nation.     All  of  the  members   of  this  Com-  that  liealuh  is  the  only  nxatter  of  conmion 
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concern  Congress  and  the  University  have, 
though  certainly  It  would  be  a  simpler  and 
more  pleasant  world  li  that  were  so;  If,  In- 
deed, we  could  reasonbly  say  that  the  ques- 
tion of  health  could  be  dealt  with  In  the  ab- 
stract and  without  reference  to  any  of  the 
other  challenges  facing  our  society  today. 
Were  that  true,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  noble  predictions  that  could  be  made. 
There  would  be  no  need  to  have  the  slightest 
hesitancy  about  the  future 

Regrettably,  such  a  view  would  be  a  pre- 
tense; would  be  futile;  would  be,  In  the  long 
run.  impossible.  The  question  of  health, 
like  every  other  fundamental  consideration 
with  which  we  must  deal,  is  woven  deeply 
and  Inextricably  into  the  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety. Decisions  taken  In  health  affairs  In- 
evitably Interact  witii  decisions  taken  In 
other  areas  of  concern.  If  a  priority  Is  given 
to  health,  then  It  cannijt  be  given  to  some- 
thing else.  Money  spent  on  health  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  spent  on  something  else. 
A  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  health  afTalrs 
cannot  at  the  same  time  devote  that  life  to 
business  or  politics  or  the  fine  arts.  We  are 
faced,  as  always,  not  with  the  easy  decision 
of  choosing  the  good  In  preference  to  the 
bad. 

We  are  faced  with  the  hard  decision  of 
choosing  them  among  a  variety  of  good 
things  and  arranging  them  in  an  order  that 
reflects  a  fundamental  social  decision  con- 
cerning our  relative  need  for  them  at  a  pre- 
cise time  In  our  history  We  must  talk  about 
health  matters  at  the  sam-  time  as  we  talk 
about  our  commitment  to  the  un4erde- 
veloped  nations  or  the  war  on  poverty'or  the 
war  In  Vietnam 

This  question  of  the  standing  of  health 
on  the  scale  of  the  cultural,  economic  and 
political  facts  of  modern  life  has  been  of 
concern  to  me  for  some  years.  It  has  been. 
Indeed,  Inescapable  since  the  life  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  centers  about  the  neces- 
sity of  standing  up  and  being  counted  a 
dozen  times  a  month  on  this  business  of 
sorting  out  America's  priorities  and  decid- 
ing which  ones  we  need  to  emphasize,  which 
onea  we  need  to  meet  first.  And.  to  com- 
plicate matters  a  bit  further,  the  process 
Is  carried  out  in  a  public  forum  with  all  the 
presaures  inherent  In  such  a  mrchod.  It 
Is  something  like  a  dentist  standing  In  the 
town  square  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple clamoring  for  his  services  and  needing  to 
decide  which  one  or  two  or  three  patients  he 
will  care  for  that  day  and  which  ones  will 
have  to  wait  until  tomorrow  or  next  week  or 
next  year  when  It  may  be  too  late  to  really 
help  them 

Out  of  this  kind  of  experience,  which  In 
my  case  l)egan  in  1940.  has  evolved  a  set  of 
convictions  One  In  that  our  nation  has. 
In  the  past,  underestimated  and,  to  some 
extent,  misunderstood  the  Impact  health  has 
on  our  total  progress  as  a  nation.  We  have 
as  a  consequence,  been  needlessly  diffident 
about  devoting  to  hc.lth  matters  a  sufBclent 
share  of  our  resources  such  as  to  enable  us 
to  realize  our  full  potential  In  this  area. 
TTiere  are  some.  I  know,  who  would  disagree 
with  this  analysis  but  the  facts.  I  think,  are 
not  with  them 

At  the  present  time,  only  at>out  six  percent 
of  our  Oroes  National  Product  Is  being  spent 
In  the  health  field.  And  most  of  that  repre- 
sents payment  from  a  member  of  the  public 
to  a  private  practitioner  for  persone'  health 
service  Less  than  one  percent  of  the  Gross 
National  Product  is  being  devoted  to  health 
related  research,  education  and  public  health 
activities.  Surely,  this  Is  not  over-emphasis. 
Believing  as  I  do,  then.  It  has  been  pleas- 
ing to  see  this  dlfBdence  t>eglnnlng  to  dissi- 
pate; to  see  us,  at  length,  coming  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  how  significant  to  our 
dally  life  and  to  our  basic  strength  as  a  na- 
tion Is  the  work  being  carried  out  in  our  lab- 
oratories, clinics  and  private  practices.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  today  on  the  thresh- 


old of  a  totally  new  public  attitude,  one  that 
holds  out  to  us  more  promise  than  any 
other  in  our  history.  This  change  has  had 
and  win  continue  to  have  Its  effect  on  many 
Institutions  but  It  seems  to  me  that  Its  Im- 
pact Is  especially  clear  on  Congress,  on  the 
University  and  on  the  partnership  they  have 
formed.  Before  commenting  on  why  I  think 
this  Is  so  and  what  It  means  to  these  two 
institutions,  however,  let  me  offer  briefly 
some  evidence  to  document  what  I  call  this 
change  In  our  concern  for  health  matters. 

A  convenient  starting  point  In  offering  evi- 
dence Is  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
This  bureau  of  the  Public  Health  Service  is, 
as  you  know,  the  major  health  research  arm 
of  the  federa'  government  Nearly  all  fed- 
eral funds  devoted  to  health  re.search  are 
distributed  through  it.  FYom  Its  beginnings 
in  1T98,  the  Institutes  had  progressed  by 
1946  to  a  point  where  Its  annual  budget 
totalled  »3  million.  In  the  twenty  years 
since  that  time,  growth  has  been  much 
swifter  In  early  May  of  this  year,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  fiscal  1967  budget 
bill  that  allots  $1,4  billion  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health, 

Incidentally,  fn  the  same  post-war  span 
of  years,  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research  has  progressed  from  an  annual 
budget  of  $510,000  to  an  allocation  In  the 
recently  passed   House  bill  of  $28  million 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  this  money  Is 
used  Intramurally  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Almost  all  of  the  $14  billion  Is 
instead  distributed  by  means  of  grants  and 
contracts  to  the  universities  of  the  nation 
to  support  their  ongoing  Investigations, 
Some  of  the  money,  as  well.  Is  used  to  provide 
fellowships  for  those  preparing  themselves 
for  a  research  career  and.  finally,  a  segment 
of  It  Is  devoted  to  support  vinlverslties  In 
the  renovation  or  construction  of  health  re- 
search facilities. 

At  the  same  time  as  this  growth  has  been 
readily  discernible  In  health  research,  new 
national  emphasis  has  also  been  brought  to 
bear  to  meet  the  shortage  of  health  man- 
power, a  shortage  that  already  exists  In  some 
specialties  and  Is  clearly  Impending  every- 
where else.  The  key  piece  of  legislation  In 
this  effort  Is  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  that  the  Late  President 
Kennedy  first  signed  Into  law  In  1963  and 
that  has  been,  subsequently,  revised  and  ex- 
panded. Tlie  law  has  a  three-fold  purpose: 
first  of  all.  It  provides  assistance  for  con- 
struction of  health  educational  facilities; 
secondly,  It  provides  loans  and  scholarships 
to  students  of  the  health  professions,  and, 
finally.  It  provldee  direct  grants  to  health 
schools  for  curriculum  Improvement  A 
number  of  people — the  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  and  myself  Included — 
long  urged  such  legislation.  One  of  the  most 
active  and  effective  dental  educators  doing 
so  was  Dean  Tocchlnl.  It  Is  appropriate, 
then,  that  when  the  law  was  passed  one  of 
the  first  grants  made  under  Its  provisions 
was  for  a  new  dental  school  here  at  the 
University  of  the  Pacific. 

The  third  segment  of  the  health  field  In 
which  new  stirrings  can  be  detected  Is  that  of 
provision  of  care  Here  there  Is  no  central 
agency,  such  as  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  nor  no  single,  key  piece  of  legislation, 
such  as  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act.  The  pace  of  activity  none- 
theless has  perceptibly  Increased  This  pres- 
ent Congress,  for  example,  has  pa.-ised  legis- 
lation that  broadens  significantly  the  kind 
of  health  services  made  cooperatively  avail- 
able to  the  Indigent  and  the  medically  Indi- 
gent by  state  and  federal  governments.  This 
legislation  Is  shaped,  properly  I  believe,  to 
place  special  emphasis  on  needy  children 

This  same  emphasis  on  the  young  can  be 
seen  in  the  health  aspects  of  the  War  on 
Poverty,  particularly  with  regard  to  Project 
Headstart.  which  Is  designed  to  assist  three 
and  four  year  old  children  from  Impoverished 


families  and  to  prepare  such  children  for 
their  school  years  In  a  more  adequate  way 
than  has  been  possible  ever  before.  Since 
Project  Headstart  has  begun,  Incidentally, 
those  directing  It  have  discovered  how  ac- 
curate the  dental  profession  has  been  over 
the  years  In  pointing  out  th&t  oral  disease  Is 
the  single  most  serious  health  problem  these 
youngsters  suffer  from. 

Closely  related  to  Individual  well  being  is 
the  urea  of  public  health  Again,  we  are 
seeing  an  Increase  In  the  pace  of  activities. 
In  environmental  health,  for  example,  pro- 
grams combatting  air  pollution  and  water 
pollution  are  being  mounted.  In  dentistry, 
at  the  National  Dental  Health  Center  located 
here  In  San  Francisco,  there  has  begun  a 
notable  series  of  research  Investigations  on 
clefi  lip  and  palate  and  on  periodontal 
disease. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  then,  thlr  outline  of  the 
new  level  of  effort  being  mounted  by  this 
nation  In  the  health  field  Is  most  significant 
Some  of  us  might  wish  that  this  effort  would 
have  been  mounted  sooner,  would  have  been 
mounted,  say  five  or  ten  years  ago.  But  the 
future  is  clearly  too  complex  and  chal- 
lenging for  us  to  worry  about  what  might 
have  been.  Instead,  the  question  that  we 
now  must  face  Is  how  best  to  master  this 
widening  spectrum  of  health  actlvltlee.  how 
to  keep  control  of  it  so  that  such  resources 
as  are  devoted  to  It  will  be  used  as  meaning, 
ftiUy  and  fruitfully  as  possible 

It  Is  here  that  we  arrive  at  the  concept  of 
partnership  between  Congress  and  the  Uni- 
versity. The  concept  Is.  I  would  submit,  a 
key  one  In  any  plan  we  may  devise  to  define 
and  guide  our  progress  toward  a  more  effec- 
tive, more  efficient  and  more  readily  acces- 
sible health  research,  health  education  and 
health  care  system  of  tomorrow 

The  Indications  that  this  Is  so  are  over- 
whelming Consider  the  field  of  health  re- 
search It  Is  founded  precisely  on  this  part- 
nership concept  There  is  a  well  defined 
division  of  effort  In  health  research.  The 
Universities  of  the  nation,  for  their  part,  have 
undertakd'n  to  supply  the  Ideas  and  the 
workers  In  this  field  Congress  and  the  rest 
of  the  federal  government,  as  Its  part  of  the 
partnership  agreement,  provides  coordina- 
tion to  preclude  undesirable  duplication,  re- 
views applications  to  assure  that  previously 
agreed  upon  standards  are  maintained  and 
provides  most  of  the  funding.  Tliere  are 
exceptions  to  this  but  by  and  large  It  Is  a  fair 
description  of  how  we  proceed  In  health  re- 
search 

The  burden  of  this  arrangement.  It  seems 
to  me.  lies  most  heavily  on  the  universities, 
not  the  government.  Certainly,  most  uiU- 
verslly  offlcere  of  my  acqualnUince  are  quick 
to  say  so.  But  one  doesn't  have  to  be  a  uni- 
versity official  to  recognize  that  Ideas  are 
rarer,  harder  to  come  by,  more  precious  than 
our  dollars.  You  can't  buy  that  combination 
of  Imagination.  Insight  and  Industry  that 
leads  to  the  kind  of  research  breakthroughs 
we  have  experienced  In  the  United  Stales 
since  World  War  II.  To  achieve  them,  you 
must  develop  a  man  who  shows  promise,  give 
him  the  room  and  tools  he  needs  and  have 
faith  In  his  ability  to  produce  Ultimately,  it 
Is  the  university  that  must  welcome  and 
shelter  such  men. 

Much  the  same  Is  true.  In  terms  of  the 
balance  of  partnership  obligation.  In  the  field 
of  health  education.  Congress  is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  recognize  that  support  of  health  edu- 
cation is  Imperative,  to  recognize  that  more 
health  professionals  must  be  graduated  an- 
nually than  we  are  able  to  do  today.  Con- 
gress can  authorize  new  programs  to  meet 
the  situation  and  then  move  to  fund  such 
programs  adequately.  But  Congress  cannot 
graduate  a  single  physician,  dentist  or  nurse. 
In  fairness  to  Congress,  I  should  point  out 
that  I  don't  mean  to  deny  It  can  be  highly 
educational  In  many  ways.  Its  Just  that  the 


practice  of  dentistry  or  medicine  is  not  In- 
cluded In  Its  broad  curriculum. 

This  partnership  concept,  as  I  have  Just 
delineated  It  here.  Is  not  totally  a  creation 
of  the  po6t-war  era.  But.  I  would  submit, 
the  events  of  the  past  twenty  years  have  so 
transformed  It  that.  In  the  practical  sense, 
it  is  new.  There  Is  today  an  Interchange  be- 
tween the  man  in  the  University  and  the 
man  In  Congress  that  has  never  really  existed 
before  In  this  country  Tliere  is,  I  think,  a 
greater  feeling  of  trust  flowing  from  both 
parties.  The  cliche  professor  who  didn't 
understand  the  urgent  realities  of  life  has 
pretty  well  disappeared.  So  t<:>o.  I  hope,  has 
the  Congressman  who  lacked  respect  for  aca- 
demic endeavor  and  Its  longterm  contribu- 
tion to  the  quality  of  our  society  There  has 
been,  from  time  to  time,  a  sense  of  strain 
and  of  misunderstanding  This  will  still  oc- 
cur In  the  future.  But  today  such  misun- 
derstanding Is  an  Isolated  Incident,  not  an 
intrinsic  characteristic  of  the  partnership. 

I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  the 
partnership  has  been  of  benefit  to  Congress 
and.  certainly,  to  this  particular  Member  of 
Congress  Aside  from  my  general  re.sponsi- 
bllilles.  1  have,  as  Chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  responsible  for 
health  expenditures,  the  obligation  of  de- 
ciding annually  how  billions  of  dollars  of 
public  funds  are  going  to  be  Invested.  Such 
an  annual  expenditure,  obviously,  does  much 
to  shape  the  direction  and  thrust  of  our  effort 
In  the  health  field.  I  need  to  have,  in  dis- 
charging that  obligation,  the  candid,  expert 
advice  of  those  who  are  professionally  in- 
volved In  health,  I  couldn't  do  the  Job  with- 
out It. 

By  the  same  token,  if  I  may  say  so.  I  think 
the  University  has  benefitted  from  this  more 
active  and  Intimate  pru-tnership  that  has  de- 
veloped since  World  War  II  I  think  It  has 
spurred  more  than  one  such  Institution  to 
rethink  Its  posture  In  relation  to  the  society 
surrounding  It,  I  think  It  has  spurred  more 
than  one  such  Institution  to  shoulder  will- 
ingly a  more  active  and  responsive  role  In 
combatting  the  Ills  that  plague  that  society. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped.  In  any  case,  that  my 
estimate  of  the  partnership  as  having 
aciiieved  a  sound  and  lasting  character  is 
accurate  since  the  demands  of  the  future  are 
poing  to  exert  heavier  pre.ssure  than  ever  on 
the  bond  that  links  Congress  and  the 
L'mverKlty, 

We  need.  I  believe,  to  continue  to  step  up 
fuljstantlally  our  commitment  to  health  re- 
tfarch.  We  need.  I  believe,  to  continue  to 
pay  greater  attention  to  the  health  manpower 
problem.  We  need.  I  believe,  to  continue  to 
search  for  new  and  better  methods  for  dis- 
tributing our  health  care  so  that  it  Is  as 
readily  accessible  as  possible  to  all  our 
citizens. 

In  all  of  these  Instances,  the  University 
will  play  a  vital  part  The  academician  will 
be  needed  both  as  an  advisor  and  and  as 
an  Implemenlor,  The  University  itself  will 
be  needed  to  serve  as  the  laboratory  in  which 
new  Ideas  are  studied,  not  Just  for  their 
pragmatic  effectiveness  and  for  the  larger 
implications  they  may  hold. 

All  of  this,  as  I  have  already  said,  will  have 
to  be  pursued  while  at  the  same  time  we 
continue  to  pay  atteneton  to  the  national 
and  International  context  within  which 
health  problems  must  be  viewed  Neither 
Institution  will  be  able  to  retire  from  the 
arena  where  health  needs  clash  with  the 
majiy  other  pre.ssing  needs  of  this  country's 
people.  Neither  Institution  will  be  able  to 
shirk  the  r<»sponsibility  of  helping  to  set 
priorities  foi  meeting  these  problems 

I  have  great  confidence,  however,  that 
b()lh  institutions,  in  partnership,  will  be 
able  to  continue  this  work  and  will  be  able 
to  make  greater  contributions  in  the  future 
than  we  have  thus  far.     It  is  for  this  reason 


that  I  am  so  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  this 
evening  to  share  my  thinking  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  because  I  look  to  the  University 
so  often  for  advice  and  support  that  your 
generous  action  in  honoring  me  holds  such 
meaning  Let  me  close,  then,  by  again  offer- 
ing my  best  wishes  to  those  who  have  begun 
tonight  their  professional  careers  in  den- 
tistry. 1  look  forward  to  being  with  you 
again  some  time  in  the  future.     Thank  ypu. 


Let's  Have  Some  Lightning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  today 
I  met  With  a  gioup  of  business  and  in- 
dustry leaders  interested  in  Federal  fiscal 
problems,  at  which  time  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: 

Let's  Have  Some  Lightning 

As  much  as  some  of  us  may  disagree — and 
I  do — with  certain  facets  of  his  philosophy 
of  Government.  Chairman  Ft'LBRicHX  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  recently 
expressed  some  telling  observations  alxjut 
our  Federal  system  I  refer  to  his  series  of 
Christian  Herter  lectures  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies,  during  which   he  sind: 

"In  a  democracy,  dissent  is  an  act  of  faith. 
Like  medicine,  the  test  of  its  value  is  not  its 
taste  but  its  effects,  not  how  it  makes  people 
feel  at  the  moment,  but  how  it  inspires  them 
to  act  thereafter. 

"Criticism,  in  short,  is  more  than  a  right — 
it  Is  an  act  of  patriotism,  a  higher  form  of 
patriotism,  I  believe,  than  the  familiar 
ritvials  of   national   adulation   ,   .  . 

"It  is  only  when  Congress  fails  to  chal- 
lenge the  Executive,  when  the  opposition 
falls  to  oppose,  when  politicians  Join  In 
spurious  consensus  behind  controversial 
policies,  that  the  campuses  and  streets  and 
public  squares  of  America  are  likely  to  be- 
come the  forums  of  a  direct  and  disorderly 
democracy   .   .   ." 

To  the  Senator's  conclusions  I  would  add 
that  when  an  enlightened  and  intelligent 
public  fails  to  demand  from  tlie  Executive 
and  the  Congress  a  strict  accounting  of  their 
stewardships,  then  our  campu.ses  and  streets 
and  public  squares  also  are  likely  to  become 
forums  of  a  direct  and  disorderly  democracy. 

The  89th  Congress  not  only  has  failed  to 
challenge  the  Executive — it  has  given  rubber- 
stamp  approval  to  most  of  the  administra- 
tion's Great  Society  programs.  Moreover,  it 
has  done  so  even  though  we  are  engaged  in 
an  extended  and  expensive  hot  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

While  the  administration  and  Congress 
have  been  marching  down  the  Great  Society's 
primrose  path,  the  general  ptibllc  has  main- 
tained an  ominous  and — to  me — incompre- 
hensible silence  al>out  the  tremendous  pro- 
liferation of  Federal  programs.  This  has 
resulted  In  greatly  expancjfd  Federal  spend- 
ing, the  acceleration  of  Federal  tax  payments, 
a  considerable  amount  of  inflation,  and  the 
utilization  of  manipulative  budget  devices  to 
support  the  fiction  that  Federal  spending  is 
smaller  than  It  really  is. 

INFLATION  TO  CONTINUK 

I  ask  you,  "what  does  all  of  this  add  up 
to?  '  While  you  may  disagree  with  me  on 
the  interim  results,  I  think  all  of  us  probably 
would  agree  that  the  eventual  outcome  will 


progressively  encompass  all  of  the  follow- 
ing: ^ 

F^rst,  we  shall  continue  to  have  price  In- 
flation, which  may  reach  serious  proportions 
in  the  months  ahead.  The  demand  for  goods 
and  services  has  continued  to  be  robust. 

I  am  told  that  manufacturers'  backlogs 
of  orders  have  increased  substantially  and 
steadily  in  recent  weeks.  An  even  more 
serious  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  wait 
between  ordering  and  delivery  of  goods  is 
being  extended  with  almost^ every  order. 
Thus,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  pressures  on 
capacity  to  produce  will  remain  critical  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Moreover,  competition  in  the  labor  market 
for  skilled  help  Is  also  increasing  steadily. 
To  the  extent  that  industry  is  unable  to 
hire  competent  workers,  pressures  on  ca- 
pacity will  become  more  critical.  So.  we 
can  certainly  expect  an  unabated  demand 
for  goods  and  services  which  vnl}  result  in 
price  Increases  throughout   the  economy. 

Second,  we  can  expect  a  demand  from  the 
administration  for  a  tax  increase,  which 
would  be  expected  to  ease  the  Inflationary 
pressures  that  are  at  work  in  the  economy 
and  which  would  be  used  to  finance  con- 
tinuation of  Great  Society  and  other  non- 
defense  spending.  Of  course,  the  administra- 
tion has  not  told  me  when  we  may  expect 
a  tax  messjige.  even  though  I  sit  in  the 
President's  meetings  with  the  leadership  in 
Congress.  I  would  hazard  the  guess,  though, 
that  we  can  expect  such  a  request  no  later 
than  next  January. 

However,  we  could  get  it  before  the  end 
of  this  congressional  session  if  the  admin- 
istration concludes  that  such  an  increase 
would  not  become  too  muchfljla  political 
liability   in    the  November^lections. 

Third,  if,  the  Vietnam  war  continues  and 
there  is  fuMher  escalation  of  our  war  efforts 
and  If  the  administration  and  Congress  fail 
to  exercise  substantial  restraint  in  the  area 
of  nondefense  spending,  we  may  very  well 
see  the  administration's  "voluntary  guide- 
posts"  replaced  by  statutory  wage  and  price 
controls,  and  I  might  add  that  except  for  a 
1930's-type  depression  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  that  would  be  more  devastating  to 
our  economy  than  the  statutory  imposition 
of  such  controls. 

In  time  of  war.  and  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  we  are  at  war.  Just  as  we  were 
during  World  War  II  and  Korea,  no  nation 
can  afford  to  indulge  itself  In  unbridled 
spending  without  running  the  risk  of  incur- 
ring irreparable  damage  to  its  economy 

And  that  is  especially  true  In  our  free 
enterprise  economy,  which  has  made  this 
the  greatest  Nation  in  recorded  history.  At 
least,  until  this  war  is  over,  we  desperately 
need  to  st«p  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men. 

APATHY    AIDS    SPENDEKS 

So.  I  think vthe  time  has  come  when  we 
must  have  disSpnt  and  criticism  and  chal- 
lenge of  the  Exrtrutlve  by  Congress.  But.  the 
only  way  we  cin  have  adequate  and  whole- 
sorne  dissent  knd  criticism  and  challenge 
Is  when  an  aropsed  public  demands  as  much 
from  the  Coq^wcss, 

Now,  I  <jld  not  come  over  here  today, to 
be  purveVor  of  gloom  and  doom.  And  I  did 
not  com/  to  give  you  a  case  of  the  Jitters. 

But,  ysay  to  you  with  all  of  the  sincerity 
and  te/ling  that  can  come  from  a  human 
heai^rwe  must  somehow  and  in  some  way 
aroi/se  the  public  from  its  lethargic  uncon- 
cerr  for  the  state  of  our  Federal  fiscal  affairs 

Jist  18  months  ago  the  administration 
ma/e  a  great  to-do  and  for  weeks  the  prese 
,^^ported  in  detail  the  administration's  efforts 
to  hold  the  budget  below  the  level  of  $100 
billion.  What  was  the  result  of  that  effort? 
I  can  tell  you  we  are  now  well  on  the  way  to 
a  $200  billion  budget  and  with  little  prospect 
for  calling  a  halt  unless  business,  responsible 


seemii  to  me  that  we  are  today  on  the  thresh-      and  rour  year  oia  cniiaren  irom  unpuicr.s.icu 
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labor  leaders  and  the  general  public  rUe  up 
In  rlghteouB  Indignation  over  the  squander- 
ing of  our  tax  dollars. 

Together.  Oxobcb  Mahon.  as  chalrm  in  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I.  as 
ranking  minority  member,  have  accom- 
plished some  modest  gains  this  year  for  jcon- 
omy  with  our  subcommittees — only  to  have 
our  hopes  bashed  and  our  efforts  overturned 
by  either  the  full  committee  or  the  House. 

Early  this  year.  I  Initiated  what  Is  now 
known  as  the  Bow  expenditure  limitation 
amendment.  When  applied.  It  would  have 
limited  the  administration's  spending  In 
fiscal  19«7  to  95  percent  of  what  the  l^resl- 
dent  had  pro(>o8ed  to  spend  In  his  January 
budget  for  Items  covered  by  a  specific  ap- 
propriation bill.  You  and  I  know  full  well 
that,  except  for  defense,  there  Isn't  a  single 
agency  which  could  not  absorb  a  5  percent 
cut  In  spendmg  without  adverse  effect  upon 
Its  programs.  But  what  was  the  outcome  of 
my  efforts     a  resounding  rejection. 

After  I  tested  the  House  and  found  no 
sentiment  at  all  for  effecting  substantial  re- 
ductions In  requested  new  spending  author- 
ity. 1  made  repeated  efforts  and  offered 
amendments  which  would  have  cut  appro- 
priations back  only  to  the  level  reque«t<'d  by 
the  President.  These  amendments  wer»  re- 
jected too. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  Individual  l;ems 
which  to  me.  at  least,  point  up  the  nee<i  for 
a  concerted  effort  on  behalf  of  economy  at 
the  Federal  level. 

Every  time  the  second  hand  of  your  watch 
makes  a  full  sweep,  it  has  cost  us  (28,000  Just 
for  servicing  the  public   debt. 

A  few  days  ago  Sargent  Shrlver.  who  heads 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  administration's  war  on  pov- 
erty program  Is  expected  to  cost  upwards  of 
•40  btUlon  In  ten  years.  Almost  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  In  the  village  of  Bethany  our 
Lord  said:  ".  .  .  the  poor  you  shall  b*Te  with 
you  always."  Certainly,  we  should  do  far 
those  who  are  sick  and  In  need  and  unable  to 
do  for  themselves,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
poverty  cannot  be  abolished  by  legislative 
flat  and  the  Indiscriminate  and  often  pur- 
poseless distribution  of  Federal  largesse. 

At  least  In  Tennessee,  representatives  of 
the  Agrlcvilture  Department  have  mailed  post 
cards  to  local  farmers,  urging  them  to  lay 
down  their  hoes  and  sickles,  sign  up  for  the 
cropland  adjustment  program  and  then  go 
flshlng — as  their  neighbors  are  doing. 


In  ten  short  years,  the  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  BMucatlon,  and  'Wel- 
fare has  Increased  by  five-fold  from  $2  1 
billion  to  •10.4  billion  and  a  leveling  off  of 
Its  budget  still  is  not  In  prospect. 

WAB    GROWS    MOU    COSTXT 

Our  defense  efforts  In  southeast  Asia  alone 
are  now  costing  us  (2  billion  a  month.  These 
costs  certainly  will  Increase  sharply  as  our 
war  efforts  are  Intensified. 

On  July  11  SecretJiry  of  Defense  McNamara 
held  one  of  his  "economy  news  conferences" 
at  which  he  announced  a  30  percent  cutback 
In  the  planned  rate  of  air  munitions  produc- 
tion At  that  same  conference  he  announced 
savings  in  fiscal  1966  of  •4.5  billion  In  de- 
fense costs.  He  also  said  that  over  the  last 
five  years  since  July  1061,  he  has  manag)vl  to 
save  $14  billion  In  defense. 

Of  course,  Mr.  McNamara  Is  not  doing  any 
more  In  running  a  "tight  ship"  than  would  be 
expected  of  any  good  administrator,  whether 
he  be  a  businessman  or  a  public  employee. 
But,  one  thing  the  Secretary  failed  to  D»en- 
tlon  were  Increased  costs  which  he  has  In- 
curred by  the  Initiation  of  crash  programs 
to  meet  our  Vietnam  war  needs.  There  have 
been  reported  shortages  of  military  clothing, 
materiel,  bombs  and  small  arms  ammunition 
and  the  Department  has  h£wl  to  "rob  Peter 
to  pay  Paul"  with  respect  to  some  of  our 
military  needs. 

I  will  be  delighted  If  he  can  manage  to 
see  the  Vietnam  war  through  to  Its  end  with- 
out accumulating  the  $12  billion  surplus  in 
supplies  and  equipment  which  were  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  Korea,  but  he  has  shaved  our 
security  might  close.  He  cannot  substan- 
tiate a  good  many  of  his  reported  savings,  but 
neither  can  anyone  else  disprove  them  be- 
cause they  fall  In  the  area  of  Intangible 
speculation  on  what  defense  would  have 
cost,  had  he  not  followed  his  course  of  action 
for  the  last  five  years. 

In  the  five  and  one-half  years  that  Mr. 
McNamara  has  been  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
he  has  spent  $266  billion  for  our  defense  and 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  we  were  not 
fully  prepared  when  the  Vietnam  war  began. 

The  President  has  complained  that  Con- 
gress Is  Increasing  his  budget  for  1967  by 
more  than  ts  billion.  After  he  made  that 
statement  I  challenged  him  to  veto  some  or 
all  of  the  bills  that  exceeded  his  requests. 
To  date,  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  accept  the 
challenge,  but  he  will  still  have  opportuni- 
ties to  do  so  In   the  davs  ahead      President 


Elsenhower  vetoed  appropriation  bills  which 
exceeded  his  requests  and  President  Johnson 
can  and  should  do  the  same. 

I  have  chlded  the  administration  for  send- 
ing Postmaster  General  Larry  O'Brien  ana 
his  legislative  liaison  troops  to  the  capltol  tu 
do  battle  on  behalf  of  funding  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  and  the  national  teaclu-.- 
corps,  but  then  failing  to  send  them  to  help 
those  of  us  who  have  been  tr>lng  to  hold 
the  budget  down  to  the  level  proposed  by  the 
President. 

DEMAND    rOR    ECONOMT 

So  far  this  year,  including  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  which  will  be  debatrii 
today,  the  House  has  considered  (QT.O  blUion 
of  budget  request  for  1967.  It  has  approved 
appropriations  of  •905  million  more  than  »,i.s 
requested.  T'hat  (905  million  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story,  however,  because  lncrea.si-s 
in  spending  authority,  as  contrasted  to  ap- 
propriations, and  meaningless  cuts  In  sci.'i.p 
bills  have  Increased  the  actual  total  to  $:  j 
billion  above  the  budget. 

The  House  still  has  a  total  of  about  tlT'i 
billion  of  budget  items  to  be  acted  on  berr. 
the  sessions  enda  That  amount  does  nc. 
include  almost  •M  billion  of  permanent  ap- 
propriations but  it  does  Include  funds  i  r 
foreign  aid,  public  works,  a  variety  of  educ.i- 
tlon  programs,  the  war  on  poverty,  econonu: 
development  and  for  a  number  of  oth'-: 
programs.  An  opportunity  still  exists  Ii  r 
Congress  to  effect  some  economies,  but  net 
much  win  be  accomplished  in  that  regard 
unless  there  is  a  demand  from  back  home  lo: 
economy. 

If  the  demand  for  economy  falls  to  ma- 
terialize, I  will  estimate  now  that  this  s<.  - 
Blon  of  Congress,  alone,  will  approve  new 
appropriations  of  about  $145  bllUon.  O: 
course,  that  •MS  billion  includes  the  sup- 
plementals  for  fiscal  1966  and  the  regu:.tr 
bills  for  1967,  but  It  Is  a  staggering  amount 
Moreover,  It  will  come  close  to  the  all-iim.' 
record  total  of  (147  biUion  which  was  pru- 
vlded  In  the  second  session  of  the  77th  Con- 
gress during  the  thick  of  World  War  II. 

Mark  Twain  once  said;  "Thunder  is  gorx! 
thunder  Is  impressive,  but  it  Is  lightnii:,; 
that  does  the  work."  I  close  with  the  ad- 
monition that  concerned  Americans  will  be 
well  advised  to  generate  some  lightning  ir. 
Washington  with  respect  to  where  and  w!.y 
the  administration,  with  the  acquiescence  to 
Congress,  is  needlessly  dissipating  the  pub- 
lic's hard-earned  tax  dollars. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednksdav.  Ji :ly  20,  liMMJ 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Bishop  Edward  J.  Herrmann,  vicar  gen- 
eral, archdiocese  of  Washington,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord.  Provident  Master  of  all 
things,  who  have  said  through  the  mouth 
of  the  psalmist:  Unless  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  who  built 
it  I  Psalms  126;  1).  we  come  to  Th^  at 
the  opening  of  another  session  of  this 
Congress  to  seek  Thy  divine  assistance. 
In  these  Halls  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant decisions  which  affect  this  Nation 
are  made.  The  social  and  economic  well- 
being  of  other  nations  are  also  under 
their  careful  and  fraternal  interest. 
Grant  that  each  and  every  action  which 
finds  Its  origin  in  this  Chamber  may  be  a 
reflection  of  Your  divine  love  and  in  some 


way  a  participation  In  Your  good 
providence. 

May  their  efforts  here  establish  a  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  order  which 
will  serve  all  men  and  Individuals,  and 
assist  here  and  abroad  to  affirm  and  de- 
velop the  dignity  proper  to  them. 

May  all  their  actions  be  in  harmony 
with  Your  divine  knowledge  so  that  as 
this  Nation  prospers  and  the  individual 
citizen  participates  in  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment through  them,  peace,  justice, 
sincerity,  and  true  charity  may  prevail 
and  that  all  will  redound  to  Your  honor 
and  glory  and  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday   was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  wilhoui 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  318,  An  act  to  amend  section  4071  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

The  message  also  announced  that  tl;" 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  re.^o- 
lution  of  the  following  titles,  in  whicli 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S  3466.  An  act  to  change  the  name  '■' 
the  RoUa  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  at  Ri^:^ 
N.  Dak.,  to  the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bt.ir- 
liig  Plant; 

S  3498.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  carrvin- 
out  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  St.i'< 
under  the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  i : 
Investment  Disputes  Between  States  ar.1 
Nationals  of  Other  States,  signed  on  Aug  i^' 
27.   1965.  and   for  other  piirpoeos;    nnd 

S.J   Res   167.  Joint  resolution  to  ennble  ti 
United   States  to  organize  and   hold  an   I: - 
tematlonal  Conference  on   Water  for  Pp  i  f 
In  the  United  States  In  1967  and  authori?i' 
an  appropriation  therefor. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Office  of  the  Clerk. 
Hou.se  op  Represe.ntatives, 
Washmgtoyi.  D  C.  July  20,  19S6. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
House  of  Reprrscntatiies, 

.Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
ii  "sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  received  in  the 
tlerk's  Office  at  9:27  pm  on  July  19.  1966, 
and  said  to  contain  HR  2035.  "An  act  to 
provide  for  cost-of-living  adjustments  In  star 
route  contract  prices."  and  a  veto  message 
tliereon. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ralph  R    Roberts. 
Clerk,  VS.  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 


H  R.  2035.  AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
COST-OF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS 
IN  STAR  ROUTE  CONTRACT 
PRICES— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  460) 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  read 

the  veto  message  from  the  Piesident  of 

the  United  States. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  am  returning  H.R.  2035  without  my 
approval. 

I  am  returning  it  becau.se  tlie  principle 
It  embodies  is  inflationary. 

I  am  returning  it  becau.se  It  would  set 
a  bad  example,  not  only  in  Government, 
but  throughout  our  economy. 

Thus  bill  provides  that  whenever  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rises  by  at  lea-st 
1  percent  a  year,  the  costs  of  more  than 
9,600  star  route  postal  contracts  would 
be  automatically  and  arbitrarily  in- 
creased. 

Such  a  blanket  adjustment  of  Federal 
contracts,  based  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index — or  any  price  index— is  dangerous. 
It  substitutes  an  arbitrary  rule  for  the 
need  to  judg^ach  case  on  its  merits. 

Often,  an  increase  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  does  liot  mean  that  the  con- 
tractor's actual  operating  costs  have  gone 
up.  Yet,  under  this  bill,  the  contractor 
would  be  automatically  entitled  to  price 
increases. 

This  Is  not  sound  fiscal  policy.  It  is  not 
fair  to  those  who  do  business  with  the 
Government,  and  it  Is  not  fair  to  the 
taxpayers. 

The  principle  of  this  measure,  if  ap- 
proved, would  not  stop  with  the  star 
route  postal  contracts.  It  would  spread 
to  other  post  office  contract-s — and  ulti- 
mately to  contracts  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Tills  would  open  the  door  for  similar 
actions  throughout  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy.  The  resulting  automatic 
and.  often  unjustified,  wage  increases 
would  fuel  the  fires  of  Lnflation. 

Thus,  we  would  be  caught  in  an  end- 
less chain — a  chain  that  would  Imprison 
the  wage  earner  behind  the  bars  of 
Inflation. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  let  that  happen. 


We  are  now  in  the  sixth  year  of  sus- 
tained prosperity.  This  prosperity  was 
not  achieved  by  accident.  It  was 
achieved  by  responsibility  and  restraint 
on  the  part  of  American  business,  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  your  Government.  We 
imperil  that  prosperity  if  Government 
itself  breaks  the  line. 

I  recognize  that  adjustments  in  con- 
tracts may  be  necessarj'  from  time  to 
time.  And  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  make  these  adjustments 
whenever  tliey  are  justified. 

I  also  ."^hare  the  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress that  we  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  burden  of  paperwork 
which  is  now  required  of  our  star  route 
contractors.  But  we  must  not  attempt  to 
achieve  that  goal  by  setting  into  motion 
arbitrary  contract  increases  which  can 
only  contribute  to  a  wage-price  spiral 
with  its  disastrous  Impact  on  our 
economy. 

Accordingly.  I  have  withheld  my  ap- 
proval from  H.R.  2035.  But  I  have  di- 
rectf'd  the  Postmaster  General  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  eliminate  unneeded 
and  unnece.s,sary  paperwork  of  the.se 
small  contractors. 

I  believe  that  the  purpose  intended 
by  the  Congress  in  tlie  enactment  of  this 
measure  can  be  fully  sened  in  that  man- 
ner without  jeopardizing  our  sustained 
prosperity. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  July  19, 1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  w  ill  be  spread  at  large  upon  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  message  together  with  the  ac- 
companying bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.     -^ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TIONS WEEK.  JULY   17-JULY   23 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  ext^end  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
in  ob.serving  Captive  Nations  Week,  the 
people  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  give  recognition  and  support  to 
the  yearnings  of  the  brave  citizens  under 
alien  domination  to  once  again  secure 
their  rightful  place  among  the  commu- 
nity of  free  nations. 

Their  de.sire  is  both  simple  and  just — 
to  develop  both  as  individuals  and  as  in- 
dependent nations  in  an  atmosphere 
filled  with  warmth  and  affection,  not 
fear  and  repression. 

Obstacles  have  all  too  often  been 
thrust  between  these  peoples  and  their 
a-spirations.  But  the  awe.some  force  of 
totalitarian  power  has  continually  failed 
to  extinguish  the  flame  of  hberty  found 
deep  within  these  hearty  people. 


The  tactics  of  the  oppressors  have 
changed.  They  have  become  more  subtle 
and  less  obvious.  Howe\er.  to  those  who 
claim  that  the  yoke  of  oppression  has 
le.s.sened.  I  remind  them  that  no  nation 
can  be  free  until  all  its  peoples  are  free. 
And  only  when  all  the  citizenrj-  of  a  na- 
tion can  work  to  shape  their  own  destiny 
can  a  nation  bo  truly  welcomed  into  the 
world  commur.ity  of  free  states. 

For  those  among  us  who  may  be  com- 
placciit  in  the  freedom  we  en.ioy  in  our 
own  great  land,  it  must  he  remembered 
that  as  no  nation  is  free  until  all  its  citi- 
zens are  free,  neither  can  there,be  a  truly 
free  world  community  until  all  nations 
are  able  to  follow  their  sovereign  aspira- 
tions unencumbered  by  the  threat  or 
reality  of  totalitarian  domination. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we  once 
again  dedicate  ouiselves  to  a  future  in 
which  there  will  be  no  captive  nations — 
a  future  in  which  all  men.  in  all  nations, 
enjoy  the  freedom  to  determine  tlieir 
own  destinies. 


CAPTIVE  NA'nONS  WEEK 

Mr.  \aGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO,  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  today  with  my  col- 
leagues In  voicing  support  for  the  aims 
of  the  N'ational  Captive  Nations  Week 
observance.  It  is  my  fervent  hoi>e  that 
we  shall  soon  see  these  efforts  come  to  a 
successful  conchision. 

That  conclusion  can  only  mean  an  end 
to  the  oppressive  rule  under  which  these 
brave  people  have  suffered  for  .so  long. 
This  yoke  of  oppression  must  be  removed, 
and  if  men — brave  men — continue  to 
have  hope,  we  shall  succeed. 

This  week  marks  the  eighth  annual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  and 
each  year  the  momentum  which  is  gen- 
erated continues  to  crow  and  grow  The 
weight  of  world  opinion  is  behind  the 
drive  to  free  the  people  of  these  nations 
from  Communist  rule  We  mu.st  per- 
severe so  that  all  people  will  become 
acquainted  with  our  efforts. 

I  think  it  is  good  during  this  ob.ser\'- 
ance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  to  remem- 
ber the  words  which  President  Johnson 
spoke  earlier  this  year  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message.  He  said  that  the 
never-endincT  urge  of  people  "toward  na- 
tional independence  is  the  strongest  force 
of  today  s  world.  '  He  therefore  pledged 
that  this  country's  foreign  policy  would 
support  the  desire  of  people  for  national 
independence  and  "the  right  of  each 
people  to  govern  thcmsel.'es — and  shai>e 
their  own  institutions.' 

Therefore,  let  us  here  rededicate  our- 
selves now  to  continue  the  figlit.  Suc- 
cess never  comes  easily.  It  is  the  result 
of  dedication,  and  this  Nation  is  dedicat- 
ed to  helping  those  who  have  so  often 
and  so  vocally  shown  they  want  to  help 
themselves. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDE21AL-AID 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program  may  be  permitted  to  sit  to- 
day and  the  balance  of  the  week  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  this  been  cleared 
with  the  ranking  minority  member? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  McEwenI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
imnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  AIRLINE  STRIKE 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  ami  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  airline  strike  Is  a 
strike  against  the  entire  public  and  there 
can  be  no  question  about  that.  The  dis- 
pute betweeen  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  and  the  five  airlines 
involved  has  grounded  60  percent  of  the 
domestic  airlift  In  the  United  States 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  dajnage 
being  done  to  business:  hotels  and  resorts 
are  losing  millions  of  dollars  dally.  The 
transportation  of  perishable  products  U 
severely  retarded 

Our  great  concern,  also,  must  be  for 
the  young  men  In  the  military.  GI's  who 
have  a  few  days'  leave  before  shlpplnf 
out  on  uncertain  missions  to  80Uthea:it 
Asia.  Men  who  have  just  returned,  anx- 
ious to  rejoin  their  families.  A  delay  In 
their  travel  must  be  regarded  as  Intoler- 
able. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  early 
this  year,  the  President  promised  to  pro- 
pose legislation  dealing  with  emergency 
strikes.  To  date,  however,  we  have  seen 
no  action  on  his  part  either  to  resolve 
this  dispute  or  recommend  legislation  to 
Insure  against  future  tleups. 

Today  I  join  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  informing  the  President  that  we  stand 
ready  to  work  for  and  support  any  rea- 
sonable legislation  which  he  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  consider  appropriate 
to  effectively  resolve  the  Issues  In  na- 
tional strikes  of  this  type. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  air- 
line strike  drags  on  I  am  receiving  an 
increasing  number  of  protests  from  resi- 
dents of  Iowa,  who  advise  me  of  mount- 
ing economic  losses  in  the  State.  Serious 
damage  is  being  suffered  by  many  Iowa 
businesses  and  individuals. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  concern  to  me 
that  servicemen  trying  to  get  home  on 
leave  have  been  stranded  in  airline  ter- 
minals. And  a  mother  In  my  district 
tells  me  that  mail  to  and  from  her  ma- 
rine son,  \-'ho  was  wounded  in  Vietnam 
and  who  Is  hospitalized  in  Japan,  has 
been  seriously  delayed. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  can  conceive  of 
no  justification  for  continuation  of  this 
crippling  strike.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Presidential  Emergency  Board  for 
settlement  of  the  dispute  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  airlines.  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Wlrtz  advises  me  that  the  proposed 
settlement  is  acceptable  to  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  great  losses  being  suf- 
fered rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  union 
negotiators.  The  adamant  position  they 
have  taken  is  Inexcusable.  In  the  na- 
tional Interest,  the  time  Is  long  overdue 
for  them  to  recognize  their  responsibility 
to  the  public. 


THE  AIRLINE  STRIKE 

Mr.  CROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


It  would  solve  a  retraining  problem 
Besides,  it  would  be  a  saving  of  over 
$437,500,000  annually  to  the  services 

I  invite  all  those  who  may  to  be  pres- 
ent and  participate. 


ARMED  SERVICES— SELECTED  EX- 
TENDED TENURE  PERSONNEL 
PROGRAM 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  tlie  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  what  I  term  a  •selected  ex- 
tended tenure  fjersonnel  program"  for 
the  armed  services.  This  would  allow 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  take 
up  permanent  residence  after  20  years 
or  more  of  active  duty  and  still  remain 
in  the  service.  Participants  could  con- 
tinue their  service  jobs  until  the  age  of 
62.  The  plan  would  be  completely 
optional  for  servicemen,  be  they  officers 
or  enlisted  men.  They  would  have  to 
volunteer  in  order  to  be  eligible. 

I  have  a  special  order  during  which  I 
will  elucidate  on  this  subject,  and  I  in- 
vite all  Members  to  participate.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  good  plan,  based  upon  the 
personnel  needs  of  the  service.  It  would 
provide  a  means  through  which  men  who 
have  devoted  years  of  service  to  our 
Nation  could  continue  the  skills  they 
have  acquired  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
at  the  same  time  could  take  up  per- 
manent residence  without  fear  of  being 
transferred. 

Many  retirees  are  falling  to  find  jobs 
which  even  partially  utilize  the  skills  and 
experience  they  gained  at  great  training 
costs  to  the  Goverrunent.  This  problem 
will  Increase  as  World  War  n  retirees 
continue  their  exodus.  The  services 
logically  should  be  able  to  use  the  skills 
of  their  retiring  people  better  than  most 
other  employers. 


SHOCKING  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House  the 
shocking  attitude  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  toward  people  and  property  m 
the  path  of  the  low-flying  jets  recently 
routed  into  New  York's  La  Guardia  Air- 
port. 

Thanks  to  FAA  callousness  or  negli- 
gence, low-flying  jets  are  screaming  into 
La  Guardia  Airport  on  routes  which 
bring  them  only  a  few  hundred  feci 
above  the  residential  areas  of  the  north- 
east Bronx  and  Westchester.  The  resi- 
dential area  of  my  district — Clason 
Point — just  across  the  sound  from  the 
airport,  is  being  blasted  out  of  existence 
by  these  jets. 

Jets  awake  the  people  at  5:45  am 
Jets  leave  soot  all  over  local  buildings  and 
fixtures;  Jets  blast  the  area  with  a  vol- 
ume and  intensity  of  noise  that  frlghten.s 
the  young  and  very  old  for  their  lives 

When  I  sent  a  polite  letter  to  the  F.AA. 
hoping  to  be  reasonable.  I  received  dou- 
bletalk  about  the  President's  belief  that 
"there  is  no  single  or  swift  solution  to 
these  complex  problems."  Then  tlie 
FAA  told  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Congressman  R»:n>,  and  myself  that  some 
"change"  was  being  considered.  But  the 
date  has  come  and  gone.  They  are  still 
stalling. 

I  am  tired  of  this  game.  I  want  ac- 
tion. The  people  of  my  district  are  being 
jolted  out  of  their  skins. 

Recently,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York,  Congressman  Wydler.  out  of  con- 
cern for  the  aircraft  noise  in  his  subur- 
ban Long  Island  district,  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  to  provide  for  research  into  means  of 
controlling  aircraft  noise.  All  the  New 
York  area  Republicans  voted  for  the 
amendment,  but  the  administration  gave 
its  supporters  orders  to  oppose  it.  .so  it 
lost. 

I  am  getting  a  little  suspicious  of  F.\.\ 
routing  of  jet  aircraft.  It  seems  that  the 
jets  only  come  In  low  over  Rcpublicar. 
districts.  If  the  FAA  cannot  solve  this 
problem,  then  there  is  something  wroni: 
with  them.  There  are  plenty  of  com- 
mercial areas  and  water  routes  the  jets 
might  fly  over. 

If  this  problem  is  not  straightened  out^ 
I  am  going  to  take  a  very  dim  view  o. 
FAA  appropriations  next  time.  There 
are  too  many  people  getting  too  few  re- 
sults. Problems  like  the  La  Guardia 
runway  system  need  action,  not  talk 
And  now  is  the  time  for  action. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEIL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  usually 
make  it  a  practice  not  to  introduce  leg- 
islation which  is  already  ptndmg  before 
this  t)ody.  but  due  *o  the  increased  activ- 
ity In  Vietnam  and  the  fears  inherent  in 
such  an  escalation,  I  broke  this  self-im- 
posed restraint  on  June  9,  1966,  to  intro- 
duce House  Concurrent  Resolution  703, 
^hich  would  establish  a  permanent 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force.  I 
did  this  because  I  felt  Congress  should 
reiterate  its  interest  in  peace  and  its  de- 
sire to  support  those  organizations  which 
might  help  achievt;  this  goal. 

Today.  I  wish  to  make  another  excep- 
tion to  my  usual  practice  and  I  offer  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  reso- 
lution to  assure  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam that  we  are  sympathetic  to  their 
desire  to  hold  free,  fair,  and  open  elec- 
tions and  that  our  Government,  through 
the  leadership  of  the  President,  will 
honor  the  results  of  that  election  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  desires  and  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  must  be  faithful  to  our  commit- 
ment to  defend  Vietnam.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  must  underscore  the 
very  principles  of  democracy  to  which 
we  are  dedicated,  giving  the  Vietnamese 
people  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
destinies  through  free  i>articipation  in 
elected  government. 


PROFESSIONAL  FOOTBALL  AND 
RANKIN  SMITH 

Mr.  WELTT^R.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
opening  kickoff  for  the  1966  professional 
football  season  Is  but  a  few  weeks  away, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  roar  of  the 
hometown  crowds  will  be  heard  In  the 
southeast.  It  has  been  a  year  since 
AtlEinta  obtamed  a  francliise  to  play  in 
the  National  Football  League.  Before 
this  happened  the  man  most  responsible 
for  brhiging  pro  football  to  Atlanta  was 
a  successful,  but  little  known,  insurance 
executive.  Today,  the  name  of  Rankin 
Smith  Is  known  in  every  Georgia  house- 
hold. He  Is  viewed  with  the  regard  that 
most  Georgians  reserve  for  Eddie  Mat- 
thews or  Mack  Jones. 

"Hils  admiration  Is  well  deserved.  He 
worked  long  and  hard  to  bring  pro  foot- 
ball to  Atlanta.  No  sacrifice — personal 
or  financial— was  too  great  for  Rankin 
Smith.  He  persuaded  and  cajoled,  and 
now  we  have  a  team — the  Falcons.  When 
It  was  announced  that  Atlanta  had  re- 


ceived a  franchise,  the  city  was  thrown 
into  a  happy  delirium.  Over  45,000  sea- 
son tickets  were  sold  in  a  record  54  days — 
indicative  of  the  enthusiasm  of  this  foot- 
ball-minded town.  Despite  all  of  this 
frenzy  of  activity.  Rankin  Smith  had  the 
task  of  building  a  team  and  an  organiza- 
tion. He  has  done  both.  His  many  years 
in  the  life  insurance  business  taught  him 
the  value  of  good  business — never  lose  an 
account.  This  determination  enabled 
Rankin  Smith  to  sign  all  but  one  of  the 
Falcon  draft  choices. 

The  .southeast  is  now  ■welcomed  into 
the  full  ranks  of  professional  football. 
We  have  waited  a  long  time.  The  credit 
for  this  achievement  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Rankin 
Smith — native  Atlantan,  wise  business- 
man, football  enthusiast  par  excellence 


WILLIE  HUNTERS  MARCH 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  i-equcst  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Willie 
W.  Hunter.  17  years  old.  arrh'cd  in 
Washington  la<=t  night,  completing  his 
journey  from  Atlanta.  Tr-aveling  alone, 
he  walked  over  75  miles  of  the  way 
carrying  an  American  flag  to  show  his 
love  of  cr)untry.  and  support  for  our  difB- 
cult  and  trying  ix>sition  in  southeast 
Asia. 

I  attach  a  copy  of  an  editorial  in  the 
July  25  Issue  of  tlie  Atlanta  Journal, 
which  well  states  appropriate  sentiments ; 

Willie  HrNTrR"s  March 

WUUc  Hunt«r,  17,  an  Atlanta  Negro  high 
school  student.  Is  walking  down  to  Washing- 
ton to  demonstrate  hH  ."nipport  for  US.  in- 
volvement In  Viet  Nam. 

He  IS  carrvang  an  American  flag  and  a 
kjiap-sack  and  he  hopes  to  cover  about  75 
■^tlles"Vsdi»y 

"I'm  tued  oi  hearing  about  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Gommittee  and  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  make  statements 
opi>oelng  US  participation  In  Viet  Nam."  he 
Bays.  "Our  country  has  Its  faults  but  It's 
one  of  the  best  In  the  world." 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  If  people  all  along 
Willie  Hunter's  route  of  march  would  join 
up  and  walk  with  him  at  least  a  little  way 
to  show  they  approve  of  what  he  Is  doing' 

But  they  probably  won't.  The  old  fash- 
ioned poeltire  support  of  America  and  Amer- 
ica's policies  doesn't  seem  to  attract  many 
people  these  days. 

But  &l  least  motorist*  who  past  him  along 
the  road  the  next  few  days  can  give  him  a 
amile  and  a  wave  as  they  go  by  and  they 
might  even  want  to  stop  and  offer  him  a  ride. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  who  live  in  Atlanta 
ran  be  as  proud  of  Willie  Hunter  as  he  is  of 
his  countrv 


CAPITOL  VISITORS'  CENTER 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  authorizing  the 


third  Libran,"  of  Congress  building  last 
year,  a  number  of  Members  of  the  Hou.sc 
brought  to  our  attention  the  need  for  a 
visitors'  center  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
particularly  a  Capitol  visitors'  center. 
The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  ha.s  pa-s.-^cd  out  a  bill  creatiiig  a 
21 -member  commission  to  study  the  need 
for  a  Capitol  and  or  a  national  visitors' 
center  m  the  Nations  Capital.  It  will  he 
my  purpose  tomorrow,  if  recognized  by 
the  distinguisheci  Speaker,  to  bring  this 
bill  up  under  unanimous  consent. 
Therefore,  I  hope  all  members  who  are 
interested  in  a  national  and  or  Capitol 
visitors'  center  can  be  on  the  floor  and 
express  their  sentiment.s  on  this  legisla- 
tion. The  legislation  which  I  will  ask  to 
bring  up  tomorrow  will  set  up  a  21- 
mcmber  commission  to  study  the  matter 
and  report  back  to  Congiess  by  March  15 
of  next  year.  We  welcome  the  advice  and 
support  of  all  members. 


HAFPY  BIRTHDAY. 
MILLER 


■FISHBAIT" 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  House  may  at  this  moment 
be  in  the  mood  for  something  ii:i  a  httle 
lighter  vein  and  certainly  something  in 
a  happier  vein.  It  just  happens  that  on 
today,  one  of  the  outstanding  employees 
of  the  Hou.se,  one  of  tlie  finest  friends 
tliat  any  of  us  has  ever  had,  a  man  who 
gives  the  very  best  service  possible  and 
some  of  the  best  ever  known  in  this 
Chamber,  is  observing  a  birthday.  I 
know  that  you  join  me  in  wishing  a  very 
happy  birthday  to  one  "Fislibait"  Miller, 
or  more  formally,  the  Honorable  William 
M.  Miller,  Doorkeeper  of  the  House. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
i.<;  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
{.■^  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hoiise. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowiiig  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoUNo.  170] 

Andrews,  Ford,  Morrlsoa 

Glenn  William  D.  Murray 

Baring  Gathlnps  Nedzl 

Cabell  Green  Oreg  Ottlnger 

Carter  Griffiths  Passman 

Celler  Haean  Ga.  Powfll 

Chelf  H:LWk:n.s  Resr.ick 

Conyers  Henderson  Rogers.  Tex 

Cormaii  Kinp.  NY.  Roncalio 

Cramer  I^andrum  Scott 

Dorn  Lepiiett  Senner 

Edwards,  La.        Long,  Le  Smith,  Va. 

Ellsworth  Manm,  Ala.  Toil 

Everett  Miller  White.  Idaho 

Farnsley  MllU  WUila 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  391 
Members  have  axiswered  to  their  names, 
a  quonim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,   1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  15941)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEl    OT    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  It- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
15941,  with  Mr.  Keoch  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon  1  had  46  minute:;  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr  Lipscomb)  had  1  hour  and 
10  minutes  remaining 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentl?man 
from  Texas  (  Mr.  Mahon  I . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .sug- 
gest that  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Lipscomb)  yield  some  time  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  rrir  Bow),  the  ranking  minority 
memlaer  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday 
morning  the  President  held  a  conference 
at  the  White  House  with  House  and  Sen- 
ate leaders  and  with  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  both  bodies. 

In  short,  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  let  us  know  that  Congress  is  ex- 
ceeding the  Presidents  budget  request 
for  fiscal  1967  by  $5  to  $6  billion  and  if 
an  effort  is  not  made  in  Congress  to  cut 
back  the  result  will  be  either  a  monu- 
mental deficit  or  a  tax  increase. 

According  to  news  stories  on  the  Pres- 
ident's background  briefing  of  the  press 
after  our  meeting  with  him,  he  indicated 
the  following  courses  of  action  that 
might  be  taken  to  curb  our  already  over- 
heated economy : 

FMrst.  the  imposition  of  wage  and  price 
controls: 

Second,  the  reduction  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures; and 

Third,  face  the  alternative  of  a  monu- 
mental Federal  deficit  or  a  tax  Increase. 

These  are  precisely  the  same  hard 
choices  that  I  have  pointed  to  here  in  the 


well  of  the  House  ever  since  January  24, 
when  the  President  submitted  his  fiscal 
1967  budget!^  us. 

I  have  tried  to  cut  the  budget  for  1967 
and  failing  that  effort  I  have  tried  to  re- 
duce appropriation  bills  back  to  the  level 
of  the  President's  requests.  Republi- 
cans have  supported  my  efforts  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  most  members  of  the 
President's  own  party  have  rejected  his 
leadership  on  budget  matters  and  have 
failed  to  support  my  efforts  to  curtail 
1967  appropriations  and  spending.  They 
have  even  refused  to  follow  the  thought- 
ful admonitions  uttered  by  our  distm- 
guished  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon  1 ,  when  the  budget  was 
submitted  to  us. 

The  Bow  expenditure  limitation 
amendment  has  been  offered  on  three 
bills  this  year.  Simply  stated,  this 
amendment  would  have  limited  Federal 
spending  to  95  percent  of  what  the  Pres- 
ident had  proposed  in  his  January  budget 
to  sp)end  on  items  included  in  these  three 
bills.  If  the  amendment  had  Ibeen 
adopted  each  time  It  was  offered.  Fed- 
eral spending  in  fiscal  1967  would  have 
been  reduced  by  $1.5  billion. 

Let  me  tell  you  just  how  much  support 
I  got  from  members  of  the  President's 
own  party  each  time  this  amendment 
was  offered. 

On  the  Depxartment  of  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriation  bill,  the 
amendment  received  the  support  of  30 
Democrats. 

On  the  Departments  of  Treasury  and 
Post  OCBce  bill,  Democrat  votes  totaled 
only  16. 

On  the  Departments  of  LalDor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  bill. 
Democrat  votes  for  my  amendment  went 
up  to  the  grand  total  of  36. 

With  a  present  House  membership  of 
294  Democrats  and  139  Republicans,  it 
is  a  pretty  sorry  economy  effort  when 
only  30  Democrats,  and  16  Democrats, 
and  36  Democrats  vote  to  support  a 
modest  cut  of  5  percent  In  Federal  spend- 
ing on  three  bills.  We  all  know  very  well 
that  such  a  cut  could  X>t  absorbed  by  al- 
most any  Department  or  Agency  of  the 
Government  without  adverse  effect  on 
any  essential  program. 

On  my  motion  to  recommit  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1966 
to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
with  instructions  to  eliminate  the  Initial 
funding  of  the  rent  supplement  program, 
only  65  Democrats  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Of  course,  the  Initial  funding  of 
the  rent  supplement  program,  as  well  as 
the  Katlonal  Teachers  Corps  was  much 
desired  by  the  President  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence thereof,  Larry  O'Brien  and  his 
legislative  liaison  troops  marched  up 
here  and  twisted  enough  arms  to  assure 
lis  approval. 

On  six  economy  roUcalla  in  the  House 
this  year,  an  average  of  82  percent  of  the 
Democrats  voted  for  more  spending  while 
an  average  of  93  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans voted  for  cuts  or  savings.  A  tabu- 
lation of  the  F>ercentages  on  these  six 
roUcalls  appears  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 


After  I  had  tested  the  temper  of  the 
House  and  had  found  almost  no  support 
among  Democrats  for  cutting  the  appro- 
priation requests  for  1967,  I  offered 
amendments  to  cut  Individual  appropria- 
tion items  back  to  the  level  of  the  Presi- 
dent's requests.  And  even  then,  the 
majority  party  refused  to  support  my 
efforts. 

I  have  suggested  here  in  the  well  of  « 
the  House  that  the  President  veto  tho.se 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills 
that  exceed  his  requests.  And,  I  might 
note,  that  he  failed  to  mention  that  alter- 
native at  his  press  briefing  yesterday 
Up  to  this  time,  he  has  not  seen  fit  to 
follow  my  suggestion  but  I  do  hope  that 
in  the  days  ahead  he  will  give  this  seri- 
ous consideration.  Earlier  Presidents 
have  vetoed  such  bills  and,  insofar  as  I 
am  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why 
President  Johnson  should  not  do  so. 

The  President  has  taken  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  the  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
1966,  which  ended  2  weeks  ago,  was  only 
$2.3  billion.  That  small  deficit  did  not 
come  about  as  the  result  of  any  general 
economy  efforts  by  the  administration, 
or  the  Congress.  It  was  occasioned  in- 
stead by  growth  in  the  economy  and  by 
the  acceleration  of  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual tax  payments. 

In  the  calendar  quarter  that  ended 
just  2  weeks  ago  on  June  30.  the  gro.ss 
national  product  Increased  by  only  $10  8 
billion,  the  smallest  gain  since  the  fall 
of  1964.  But  more  alarming  than  this 
small  gain,  is  the  fact  that  $6.5  billion 
of  the  gain  was  eaten  up  by  inflation 
Thus,  the  real  gain  in  the  output  of 
goods  and  services  in  that  quarter  wa-s 
only  $4.3  billion.  What  do  you  think 
is  causing  this  alarming  increase  in  the 
Inflation  of  prices?  Well,  I  can  tell  you 
the  greatest  single  cause  is  the  astro- 
nomical Federal  spending  binge  which  we 
have  been  on  for  the  past  2  years.  And 
that  binge  has  been  made  worse  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  incurring  rapidly 
and  sharply  rising  expenditures  for  the 
war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

If  the  majority  party  in  this  House 
sincerely  wants  to  curtail  nondefcn.'^e 
spending  and  will  offer  amendments  to 
effect  such  economies,  I  am  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party  will  give  over- 
whelming support  to  such  efforts.  But 
these  efforts  will  have  to  go  down  the 
line  on  all  nondefense  spending  beciiuse 
we  can  ill  afford  a  policy  of  political 
picking  and  choosing  which  programs  are 
to  be  fully  funded  or  which  are  to  be 
cut  back. 

This  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  holding  a  press  conference 
with  live  radio  and  television  coveraee 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  during  that 
conference  he  make  an  appeal  to  the 
public  to  write,  wire,  or  call  their  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  demand  acro.s.s- 
the-board  economies  in  nondefen.se 
spending.  Such  an  appeal  might  awaken 
the  big  spenders  here  in  Congress  to  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  spend  and  spend 
and  Ux  and  tax  without  doing  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  economy  of  our 
beloved  country. 
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Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis], 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oliio,  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
those  remarks  and  simply  comment  that 
I  am  possibly  one  of  the  few  Members 
who  has  actually  been  voting  against  ap- 
propriation bills.  I  have  iH^en  veiT 
lonely.  It  comes  from  mj-  deep  feeling 
and  I  want  to  express  it  here  tlmt  unless 
we  do  somethiixg  in  tliis  area  of  Federal 
expenditures,  we  are  gouag  to  continue  to 
undermine  the  strength  of  our  society  in 
its  ability  to  carry  forward  its  foreign 
policy  as  well  as  undermine  tlie  ability  to 
continue  the  onward  march  of  Uie  in- 
creased staiidaid  of  living  for  oui'  people. 

Second,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  want  to 
commend  this  committee,  the  subcom- 
mittee oi  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  defense  expenditures.  This 
year  I  seldom  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  able,  I  felt,  to  commeiid  a  commit- 
tee for  good  work.  I  want  to  commend 
the  committee  for  its  report  and  for  the 
debate  that  went  on  on  llu;  floor  of  the 
House  yesterday  and  on  an  exchange  be- 
tween both  sides.  I  miist  regrettably 
make  the  comment,  and  I  do  so  in  order 
that  the  Record  will  show  it.  seldom  were 
there  as  many  as  50  Members  of  the 
House  present  during  the  debate.  Lest 
the  news  media  of  this  country  takes 
that  as  chastisement,  and  indeed  It  is  of 
the  Congress,  the  atteiadance  of  the  news 
media  during  tlie  debate  was  even  Icss. 

How  indeed  can  our  people  follow  the 
deep  issues  tlial  face  our  society  If  we 
who  arc  their  representatives  fail  to  ex- 
press these  points  of  view  and  bring  for- 
ward the  information.  And  then  even  if 
this  has  been  done,  if  the  news  media 
fails  to  report  these  is.^^uet,  as  developed 
in  debate  to  the  people.  Yet.  that  is 
the  sad  picture  that  we  face  today. 

Ml-.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Te.xas,  the  chairman  of  tlie 
committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  the  old  days,'  the 
gentleman  will  remember,  often  on  a  rel- 
atively minor  appropriation  bill  we  would 
require  2  or  3  days,  sometimes  as  many 


as  4  days,  to  consider  the  bill.  It  is  hard 
to  explain  why  there  seems  to  be  such 
apathy  now  as  to  money  bills,  because 
we  know  that  ever^'one  Is  Interested  and 
concerned.  But  would  you  not  think  that 
probably  this  is  brought  about  by  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Members  that 
they  are  going  to  support  the  legislation 
anyway,  and  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  demands  now  on  the 
time  of  Members?  It  is  a  very  disturb- 
ing situation 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  chairman.  Yes.  I  think  it 
is  becau.?e,  regrettably,  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  voting  labels.  Again  this 
goes  back  to  the  news  media.  If  all  that 
Is  reported  to  the  people  is  a  label,  like 
"defense,"  "poverty."  or  "antipoverty" 
or  "truth  In  packaging."  whatever  the 
label  might  be.  if  it  is  an  attractive  label 
and  if  that  is  all  that  is  reported  to  the 
people,  how  Indeed  can  a  person  who  is 
in  the  political  arena  vote  against  that 
label?  He  has  a  dlfBcult  time.  Some 
of  us  do,  but  we  know  at  the  time  we  do 
that  we  are  undertaking  a  real  burden 
back  In  our  ow^-l  community  of  explain- 
ing to  the  people  that  we  are  really  con- 
cerned about  the  defense  of  the  counti-y. 
We  really  are  concerned  about  the  poor 
IJeople,  We  really  are  concerned  about 
honesty  m  the  marketplace.  But  the 
lalDels  themselves  sometimes  may  he  mis- 
labels, and  the  job  of  the  Congress  and 
the  job  of  this  committee — and  I  again 
commend  them — was  to  get  into  the  de- 
tails behind  the  label. 

Everyone  here  is  for  defense,  but  we 
all  must  exercise  our  judgment  in  rela- 
tion to  how  much,  when,  where,  and  so 
forth. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations sets  out  appropriations  of  $58.6 
billion.  A^  has  been  brought  out  in  the 
debate,  there  is  going  to  be  Ln  addition 
a  supplemental  i-unning  from  $7  billion 
to  $10  billion,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  more  apt  to  be  $10  billion  than  $7 
billion, 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  which,  I  must  say,  has  not 
been  doing  its  job  this  year.  We  have  not 
been  meeting  since  wo  held  our  hearings 
on  the  President's  economic  report.  But 
as  a  result  of  our  hearings  then.  I  made 
the  remark  that.  Indeed,  our  society  was 
strong  enough  so  that  we  could  have  both 
guns  and  butter.  I  said  that  we  could 
not  have  rancid  butter,  and  that  I  felt  a 
great  many  of  the  programs  that  we  had 
put  on  the  Ixioks  for  wliich  money  was 
being   spent  constituted   rancid   butter. 

But  in  the  light  of  the  report  of  this 
committee  of  $58.6  billion,  needed  for 
defense  with  a  $7  billion  to  $10  billion 
additional  deficit,  in  Ught  of  the  revenues 
that  are  going  to  come  in — and  as  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  have  to  be  concerned  about  that 
side — and  in  light  of  the  actual  picture 
we  have  today  of  inflationary  forces,  not 
merely  In  the  offing,  but  with  us  as  wc  see 
in  our  interest  rates,  and  so  forth,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  say  that  our  society  can- 
not now  afford  both  guns  and  butler. 
It  is  about  time  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  this  to  the  people  of 


this  country,  I  hope  that  in  his  news- 
ca.st  this  afternoon  he  will  have  the 
courage  to  do  so.  That  means  the  main 
offender  in  spending  in  our  society  In 
the  past  year,  namely,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, has  to  shape  up. 

The  President  can  do  all  he  wants  to 
ab.out  criticizing  the  Congress  about  ap- 
propriation bilk.,  but  everyone  knows 
that  this  is  only  future  spending. 

The  President  already  has  power  to 
spend,  which  has  been  granted  to  him 
by  previous  Congresses,  in  amounts  to 
over  $100  billion  this  year,  to  which 
we  have  already  added  almost  $50  billion. 
If  this  bill  is  added,  he  will  then  have  a 
total  of  well  over  $200  billion  power  to 
spend. 

This  is  the  power  tiie  President  has. 
The  President  can  cut  the  spending  rate 
tomorrow.  He  could  have  cut  it  yester- 
day. He  could  have  cut  it  a  month  ago. 
But  he  chose  not  to. 

He  has  chosen,  instead,  to  urge  the 
housewife  to  buy  cheaper  cuts  of  meat, 
to  urge  bu.sinessmen  to  exhibit  restrauit. 
Now  he  comes  to  tell  the  Congress  to 
exercise  restraint  in  granting  him  more 
power  to  spend.  He  does  not  have  to 
spend  it. 

There  is  only  one  place  to  exercise 
self -discipline,  and  that  is  in  the  Presi- 
dency itself.  The  President  has  it  with- 
in his  ix)wer  now— not  tomorrow,  not  de- 
pending on  what  is  done  here  today,  but 
right  now — to  cut  back  the  amounts  of 
FWeral  spending. 

It  is  too  late  really  to  stop  some  of  the 
damage  that  will  ensue  from  the  infla- 
tionary forces  already  created.  He  has 
permitted  all  the  restraint  to  be  imposed 
through  monetary  pohcy  which  has  re- 
sulted in  rising  interest  rates.  Earlier 
today  I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foi-nia  castigating  his  own  administra- 
tion for  the  situation  we  find  in  housing. 
Indeed,  he  is  so  right. 

These  high  interest  rates  need  not  have 
come  about,  if  there  had  been  expendi- 
ture restraint  Even  the  next  best 
step — and  it  is  not  a  eood  step — of  In- 
creasing taxes  would  have  been  prefer- 
able to  putting  this  total  load  on  mone- 
tar>-  policy. 

So  here  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
war  aeainst  p>overty  has  been  lost,  be- 
cause the  poor  are  hurt  the  most  by 
inflation.  The  war  on  poverty  already 
has  been  lost.  I  am  here  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  battle  to  maintain  the 
present  standard  of  living  is  now  going 
on. 

This  Is  underlying  the  air  strike,  and 
It  will  underlie  strikes  next  year  The 
standard  of  living  of  our  working  people 
has  actually  not  gone  up.  because  of  infla- 
tion and  increases  in  payroll  taxes.  In- 
flation actually  has  eaten  up  their  in- 
creases to  the  point  where  they  are  stand- 
ing still  and  some  are  slipping  behind. 
So  we  are  now  in  the  battle  to  maintain 
the  present  standard  of  living  Here 
again  there  is  too  little  too  late. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  Uie 
gentleman  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman Is  making  a  very  learned  state- 
ment on  the  state  of  our  economy.  It 
seems  to  me — and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  will  agree  with  me — that 
it  is  important  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple, before  too  many  days  pass  by,  what 
the  estimated  cost  of  our  national  se- 
curity program  will  be  for  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  that  Is  before 
us  today  in  the  personnel  account  alone 
includes  over  $500  million  for  which 
there  was  not  even  a  supplemental  re- 
quest submitted,  but  it  was  underesti- 
mated, and  it  took  no  great  computer 
to  figure  this  out.  It  costs  $500  million 
just  to  cover  the  pay  allowances  of  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  Air  Force  during  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  most  conservative  estimate  I  have 
heard  in  the  last  week  on  the  amount 
of  supplemental  requests  already  pre- 
pared in  the  Department  of  Defense,  al- 
ready estimated  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  is  approximately  $7  billion. 
However.  I  have  heard  estimates — Jind 
some  Members  of  Congress  were  privy 
to  an  estimate — that  ran  somewhat 
higher  than  that. 

The  American  people  have  not  been 
told  about  this  either  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  has  a  major  bear- 
ing on  the  state  of  our  economy  and  on 
the  nondefense  programs  during  fiscal 
year  1967.  If  we  do  not  do  something 
about  the.se  danger  .signs,  which  are  all 
over,  we  are  really  headed  for  the  kind 
of  trouble  that  was  predicted  in  our 
minority  views  of  August  19  on  the  first 
supplemental  apiJfopriation  bill.  Every- 
thing was  la>dout  there  almost  sentence 
by  sententx^   paragraph  by  paragraph. 

When  i  heard  the  President  speak  at 
the  White  House  yesterday,  it  seemed  to 
me  he  had  just  read  that  report  of 
August  19.  1963. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman 
from  Wisconsm.     I  must  say  I  agree. 

Let  me  say  something  which  is  even 
more  serious,  if  there  can  be  such  a 
thing.  Our  balance  of  international 
payments,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
weakened  position  of  Great  Britain,  has 
put  us  in  a  position  internationally  In 
which  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  carry 
through  our  foreign  commitments,  and 
still  the  people  of  this  country  have  not 
been  told  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  what  has  been  the  result  of  these 
policies  he  has  been  following. 

Early  this  year.  I  remember,  the  Dem- 
ocratic leaders — and  Mr.  Albert  was 
one — took  the  floor  on  a  couple  of  oc- 
casions to  boast  about  this  being  the 
greatest  and  longest  peacetime  pros- 
perity we  ever  had  had.  Finally  I  In- 
terjected. "Let  us  not  talk  about  peace- 
time prosperity.  There  is  blood  on  the 
dollar.  This  is  not  peacetime  prosper- 
ity and  has  not  been  for  some  time." 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  has  not 
been  much  talk  of  that  at  the  White 
House  since  those  days,  but  that  is  the 
way  this  Congress  started  out. 

I  remember  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  al.so  referred  to  the  cries  of 
"inflation"  as  being  Republican  shibbo- 
leths.   I  should  like  to  hear  what  he  haa 


to  say  about  it  now.  They  were  not  Re- 
publican shibboleths.  We  were  doing 
our  best — and  Democrats  were  joining 
us,  and  there  were  many — to  point  out 
that  this  was  serious,  that  it  w£is  not 
something  .to  kid  about,  that  It  was  not 
anything  to  play  politics  with. 

I  would  make  this  accusation:  The 
President  is  playing  politics  with  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country  when  he  fails  to  take 
the  people  and  the  Congress  into  his  con- 
fidence. He  did  not  call  any  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
down  yesterday  to  the  White  House,  yet 
we  have  the  responsibility  of  raising  the 
money.  But  that  is  not  the  way  the 
President  should  be  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  Congress  is  an  independent 
body.  If  the  President  wants  to  address 
us,  let  him  come  up  here  or  send  his 
people  up  to  the  congressional  commit- 
tees to  speak  out  in  public  hearings  and 
not  behind  closed  doors.  This  kind  of 
consensus  is  undermining  representative 
government  in  our  society. 

Only  recently  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Albert!,  took  the  floor 
to  refer  to  remarks  I  had  put  in  the 
Record,  to  a  newspaper  article  about  an 
administration  policy  of  trying  to  con- 
ceal price  increases.  I  am  happy  that 
this  news  item  has  had  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect that  the  Labor  Department  will  not 
Issue  these  reports  on  a  Friday  afternoon 
In  the  future.  I  was  very  interested  in 
the  lengthy  e.xplanatioi.  of  why  there 
was  nothing  ulterior  in  the  Fiiday  after- 
noon relea.se. 

I  wish  that  the  next  time  they  dream 
up  .something  it  will  not  have  to  be  hit 
in  this  fashion. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the 
proposal  of  the  Republicans  for  a  blue- 
ribbon  commission  to  study  the  full  ex- 
tent of  our  defense  on  a  long-range 
basis  and  to  get  the  basic  relationship  of 
our  military  expenditures  with  our 
civilian  or  economic  strength  is  quite 
necessary.  This  would  be  a  congres- 
sional committee,  not  one  of  the  execu- 
tive committees. 

Yes,  we  had  one  oi  these  executive 
study  commissions  when  some  of  us  were 
trying  to  get  Congress  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  the  draft  and  the  great  costs 
and  inefficiencies  of  the  manpower  pi-o- 
curement  system  and  the  failure  to  re- 
late It  to  the  civilian  economy.  We 
wanted  the  Congress  to  do  the  studying, 
so  the  President  to  stall  off  the  Congress 
had  Secretary  McNamara  make  a  report, 
which  was  due — and  was  in,  I  supix)se — 
about  April  of  1965. 

This  repwrt  remained  supressed,  and  it 
remains  suppressed  to  this  day.  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  a  copy  of  that  report, 
to  find  out  who  testified  and  what  were 
the  arguments.  It  was  made  over  a  year 
ago  in  April  of  1965.  Finally  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  its  credit,  started 
public  hearings  on  the  draft.  Even  then 
this  Executive  report  was  not  given  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  to 
those  of  us  who  testified  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  so  that  we 
could  comment  on  it. 

Then,  as  the  hearings  ended,  the  Exec- 
utive Issued  a  report  on  the  report;  not 
the  report,  thus  fooling  a  great  deal  of 
the  news  media.  I  might  say,  who  still 


think,  apparently,  and  so  do  many  of  the 
people  In  this  country,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's report  was  released.  It  was  not. 
I  will  use  the  word  "phony."  There  was 
a  phony  report  on  the  report,  and  if  we 
never  see  the  report  Itself,  I  think  that 
will  establish  the  fact  that  the  report 
on  the  report  is  a  phony.  Then  the 
President,  I  suppose  to  forestall  further 
congressional  study,  goes  and  appoints  a 
blue-ribbon  commission  to  look  into  the 
draft.  This  is  supposed  to  take  the  heat 
off  the  issue.  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  continues  on  this  job. 
becau.se  it  is  the  people's  busine.ss  and  it 
needs  to  be  done  in  public  hearings.  So 
this  need  for  a  blue-ribbon  commission 
to  look  into  this  problem  of  where  we  are 
going  defensewise  is  obvious  and  it  must 
be  done  under  congressional  auspices. 
When  we  consider  the  tremendous 
moneys  that  we  have  been  spending  In 
recent  years  for  defense  and  find  that  we 
do  not  use  the  defense  we  have,  or  maybe 
we  do  not  have  it.  I  do  not  know.  This 
rai-ses  questions  of  basic  policy.  How  dn 
we  relate  defense  to  our  foreign  policy, 
if  anyone  can  tell  us  what  that  foreign 
policy  is?  So,  I  do  hope  that  the  major- 
ity will  join  in  the  Republican  suggestion 
of  creating  this  blue-ribbon  commission 
to  study  defense  so  that  we  can  go  for- 
ward with  the  business  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Flood  1. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  am 
sailing  under  false  colors  with  the.se  dark 
glasses.  I  am  not  a  gangster  nor  a 
fugitive  from  Hollywood,  and  I  could  not 
disguise  myself  as  long  as  I  carry  th;.s 
mustache,  anyhow.  I  broke  my  glas.'^e.s 
early  yesterday  and  they  are  not  repaired 

Tliis  has  been  a  veiT  interesting  2  day.'s: 
very  interesting.  There  is  barely  a  cor- 
poral's guard  here  now,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Mis-sourl  indicated,  and  this  is  a 
$59  billion  bill.  There  are  not  59  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor.  Last  year  we  had  the 
Identical  situation.  That  is  about  $1  bil- 
lion for  each  one  of  you  who  are  here  now. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  House  rules,  that  is  one  way  to  take 
you  off  your  feet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FLOOD.     Of  course. 

Mr.  RHODEIS  of  Arizona.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  get  the  gentleman  an  audience 
and  not  to  take  him  off  his  feet. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  will  stay,  that  Is  all  the  audience 
I  need. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  will  be  very  attentive 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  as 
always. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  You  are  very  kind 
indeed.    An  old  friend  of  mine. 


I  might  say  this.  Mr  Chairman:  I  have 
heard  great  difficulty  expres.sed  here  in 
trying  to  take  this  bill  apart,  and  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  have  been 
.straining,  really  straining,  so  to  do.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
who  has  been  presiding  over  thi.s  bill 
since  "the  war  between  the  States,"  I 
think,  asked  me  before  the  session 
.started.  "Are  you  going  to  .say  something 
on  this  bill?"  I  have  been  saying  some- 
thing for  20  years  and  he  thought  that 
I  .should.  I  said,  "Well,  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  not  mad  at  anybody.  Everything 
I  want  is  in  the  bill."  Of  cour.se,  any 
member  of  the  subcommittee  who  can- 
not get  into  a  $60  billion  bill  what  he 
wants,  after  20  years  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, should  hand  in  his  uniform.  Of 
course,  usually,  I  am  an  ■aginner."  I 
am  better  when  I  am  against  something. 
Now,  I  am  for  this  thing  from  beginning 
Uj  end,  and  that  makes  it  very  difficult 
even  to  talk  for  5  minutes. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  got  the  impres- 
sion here  that  somet)ody  is  trying  to  be 
unhappy  about  this  situation 

About  what  are  you  unhappy?  You 
are  winning  the  war.  Does  anyone  doubt 
that?  How  far  do  you  want  to  go  to 
win?    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  1  on  his  feet. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman:  yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  I  do  que.stion 
whether  you  are  winning. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Weil,  you  have  now  ques- 
tioned. I  say  we  are  winning  the  war, 
period:  and  we  will  use  all  the  nece.s.sai->- 
power  and  force,  as  the  occa.sion  re- 
quires. 

Now,  first  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hoj>e 
there  Is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
enemy  or  anyt>ody  el.se  thai  we  will 
.so  do.  If  and  when  the  occasion  arises. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  bomb 
Haiphong  and  Hanoi,  as  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriation.s  knows, 
some  time  ago. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  smalltown 
lawyer — I  am  no  general:  and  the  terri- 
ble import  Is  that  we  have  men  here  who 
are  also  smalltown  lawyers,  real  Amer- 
icans, who  have  never  heard  of 
"Monday."  On  Tuesday  they  are  elected 
to  Congress.  On  Wednesday  they  go 
before  the  Rotary  groups  in  their  home- 
town, and  they  are  the  Secretary  of 
State,  they  are  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se. 
liiey  are  the  Secretary  of  the  TreasuiT. 
tliey  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  within  a  period  of  24  hours. 
Quite  a  tribute,  if  you  can  do  it.  and  thev 
do 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  115  Members 
of  this  Congress — that  is  more  than  a 
corporals  guard — 115  Members  went  to 
Vietnam,  with  military  transportation 
and  jeeps  and  escorts,  with  classified 
briefings,  fatigue  uniforms,  and  camera- 
men. And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  underscore 
that  word  "cameramen."  One  hundred 
and  fifteen  For  what?  Oh,  you  did 
w  because  It  Is  the  sacred  right  of  evei-y 
Member  of  this  House  to  see?  Oh,  yes, 
lam  for  that;  sure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
bftn  advised  I  can  report  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that 
tile  distinguished  chairman,  the  great 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers],  and  his  colleague, 
his  opposite  number  on  the  minority 
side,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Bates!,  wrote  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense protesting  a  "candidates'  war"  or 
being  in  Vietnam  at  Government  expense 
and  getting  in  the  way  generally. 

And,  now,  Mr.  Ciiairman,  about  the 
news  media.  Somebody  indicated  that 
the  people  ought  to  know  what  is  going 
on. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  through 
three  war.';  and  God  forbid  that  I  shall 
never  see  another  one.  You  can  turn 
on  any  news  media  and  take  your  place 
and  will  find  tliat  this  place  is  full  of 
veterans.  Did  you  ever,  in  your  life,  see 
a  war  wlicre  you  turn  on  the  television 
and  here  is  a  marine  rifleman,  in  a  mis- 
erable pit  in  the  jungle,  and  the  television 
cameraman  is  pushing  him  with  a  mi- 
crophone. "Won't  you  tell  us  what  is 
going  on  in  the  very  front  rifle  pits?" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Peimsylvania  has  ex- 
piied. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Flood!. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  This  I  never  heard  of 
before.  I  have  heard  about  the  Ecu- 
menical Conference  being  carried  on,  but 
I  never  heard  of  this 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinsui.shed  gentleman  from  Califoinia. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  yield 
.some  additional  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood!.  Over 
the  years  his  mark  on  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  has  helped  the  posture  and 
the  stature  of  our  defense  policies  a  great 
deal.  As  a  man  of  great  integrity  on  our 
committee — and  I  have  watched  the  gen- 
tleman, of  course,  for  a  good  many 
years — he  has  accomplished  much  for  our 
counti-\'. 

Mr.  FLOOD.     Is  not  that  nice? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD  Yes.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let 
me  echo  tliose  remarks. 

Mr.  FI.OOD.  If  you  do  not  mind.  I 
come  from  a  Repub^/Ban  district  and 
would  rather  have  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Lips- 
comb I  on  my  side. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  tho.se  he- 
giras  to  the  Far  East  are  to  be  discon- 
tinued and.  knowing  my  brothers  like  I 
do.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  will  go 
there  at  their  own  expense  because  that 
Is  a  long  way  to  go. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  this  thing? 
There  has  never  been  better  leadersiiip 
in  this  fleld,  in  the  combat  areas,  and  the 
command  zones  in  any  war.  I  have  seen 
and  you  know  and  have  heard,  never  in 
the  history  of  this  great  Nation  has  the 
morale  of  the  combat  troops  been  higher 
and  better:  never.  What  is  the  matter 
with  that? 


The  logistics — I  will  not  bother  you 
with  that — the  logistics  performance  by 
the  responsible  people  to  put  these  troops 
In  the  field  halfway  around  the  world, 
where  they  are.  is  a  miracle.  It  Is  a  mir- 
acle. How  in  the  world  they  have  been 
able  to  do  this.  I  cannot  understand  and 
1  have  been  in  this  business  for  a  long 
time.    It  is  miracle. 

Does  anyix)dy  wish  to  debate  that? 

Oh.  a  couple  of  marines  are  short  a 
pair  of  pants  in  their  first  w*sue  bag  and 
a  couple  of  marines  do  not'have  summer 
raincoats.  We  had  to  buy  a  couple  of 
hundred  iron  bombs  from  Germany — 
blah.  blah,  blah  And  they  say  we  got 
stuck  about  $10  or  $15  apiece  on  them 
when  they  cost  five  times  that  much 
when  new.  Is  that  bad?  A  couple  of  pup 
tents  became  moldy.  So  we  are  losing 
tlie  war. 

Why,  this  is  unadulterated  nonsense. 
This  is  nitpicking. 

Let  me  tell  you  this  about  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  Now,  you  read 
those  hearings— if  you  do  you  are  crazy 
t>ecau.se  there  are  almost  3.500  pages — 
and  if  I  may  say  to  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri, and  by  the  way,  about  90  percent 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Curtis!  says.  I  lliink  was  right. 
You  are  a  good.  angr>'  man.  a  good  angry 
man.  As  to  the  remarks  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wi-sconsin  I  Mr. 
Laird!,  he  has  been  on  this  committee 
with  me  for  years.  I  agree  with  a  lot  of 
that. 

As  to  McNamara,  has  there  been  any- 
body m  this  House  who  has  ever  taken 
on  McNamara  more  often,  tougher,  gut 
punching  than  me"'     Nolxidy — nobody. 

But  I  will  tell  you  this,  he  Is  the  best 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  that  has  ever  sat 
in  that  building  since  we  created  the 
Department  and  the  job  and  that  goes 
back  to  my  old  and  revered  friend, 
Jimmy  Forrestal.  I  have  seen  them 
come  and  po  like  Greyhound  buses,  .some 
good,  some  not  so  good.  What  can  you 
do  about  it'  This  includes  all  adminis- 
trations. Why.  even  I  can  remember 
w  hen  I  have  known  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration to  make  a  mistake  over  there 
once  in  a  while.  What  time  is  it?  They 
will  probably  make  another  one  in  an 
hour. 

Thi?  is  going  to  ruin  the  war  effort? 
Oh.  no. 

This  is  what  most  of  the  people  think. 
Do  you  want  to  send  out  questionnaires 
to  your  district- with  loaded  questions  to 
get  the  answers  back?  When  they  come 
back,  so  many  are  for  it  and  .so  many  are 
against  it'  Oh.  now.  look  who  wants  to 
write  that?  That  can  be  done.  Con- 
fusion— did  you  ever  know  a  war  in 
which  there  was  not  confusion  on  top  of 
confusion?  , 

Wliy.  you  know  what  we  used  to  say 
in  the  Pacific — and  I  will  have  to  change 
the  words  a  little  bit — "Boy,  those  Japs 
must  be  messed  up  t)ecause  we  sure 
enough  are. " 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  one?  Certainly, 
you  did — from  Guadalcanal  on  down. 
And  it  is  true  now.  I  will  bet  you  that 
some  kid  in  the  jungle  in  the  air  cavalry 
is  saying  that  and  he  probably  never 
knew  that  it  had  been  .said  t)efore.  but 
I  will  bet  you  there  is  some  kid  sitting 
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there  eating  his  rations  In  that  hole  In 
the  ground,  up  to  his  you  know  what  In 
rain,  and  I  will  bet  he  la  saying  to  his 
sergeant,  -Boy,  those  Vletcong  must  be 
messed  up  because  we  sure  are,  sergeant." 

Certainly  they  will  say  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  will  use  the  time  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  controversial  meas- 
ures in  this  bill  actually  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Vietnam  war  at  all.  The  big 
controversial  measures  In  this  bill  are  not 
directly  related  to  the  war  at  all.  One  is 
the  nuclear-powered  frigate.  Are  you 
not  for  that?  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin and  I  went  down  the  line  for  that, 
did  we  not? 

Mr.  LAIRD     Right. 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Chairman,  I  say 
right  here  and  now  that  by  the  grace  of 
God.  as  loriK  as  I  serve  on  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  will  never,  never  again  vote  for 
a  conventional-powered  fighting  ship  in 
the  Navy — never,  never  again. 

Look  at  the  carrier  John  F.  Kennedy 
down  there.  I  was  against  that  project. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Laird]  was  against  it. 

Mr.  LAIRD  Obsolete  before  it  was 
built. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  It  is  obsolete  now.  They 
are  working  on  the  keel— the  great  car- 
rier John  F  Kennedy.  I  stood  here  for 
an  hour  and  pleaded  and  begged  you 
people  to  support  my  amendment  on  that 
and.  just  like  at  home,  where  we  have 
a  dog.  a  parakeet  and  Mrs.  Flood,  no- 
body pays  any  attention  to  me  at  all. 
So  you  got  the  John  F.  Kennedy.  You 
made  a  mistake.  You  made  a  mistake, 
all  of  you.  You  made  a  bad  mistake.  It 
is  obsolete  now.    It  is  too  bad. 

This  Is  the  way  we  find  these  things. 
The  lead -on  bomber,  the  lead-on  fighter, 
the  dispute  about  antiballlstic  missiles — 
all  the  big  Issues  In  this  bill  actually  are 
not  related  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
will  continue  with  us  years  and  years 
ahead. 

You  do  not  think  there  is  enough 
money?  What  is  the  matter?  Can  you 
not  fight  a  war  on  the  installment  plan? 
What  Ls  the  matter  with  that?  You  and 
I  know  that  If  the  President  asks  for  $5 
billion,  $10  billion,  or  $15  billion  in  Jan- 
uary, with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
people  in  this  House,  you  are  going  to 
vote  It  for  him. 

You  just  do  not  like  the  bookkeeping. 
You  want  it  in  this  bill.  Why.  you 
.should  be  tickled  to  death  that  he  did 
not  put  It  in;  otherwise  you  would  have 
nothing  to  argue  about — nothing  at  all. 
You  would  be  naked. 

I  do  not  know  why.  I  say,  If  It  will 
make  you  happier,  put  it  In.  How  much 
will  It  be?  Nobody  knows.  My  friend 
says  they  are  marking  it  up  now.  This 
I  do  not  know  He  has  better  spies  at 
the  Pentagon  than  I  have.  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  think  It  is.  It  will  be 
soon.  It  certainly  will  be  In  a  couple  of 
months.  I  know  that.  So  what?  The 
way  you  are  going  you  will  still  be  sit- 
ting here  at  the  time  they  mark  It  up. 
You  are  not  going  home  for  quite  awhile 
yet. 


This  Is  an  Idea  about  bookkeep'jig.  I 
am  no  bookkeeper,  but  I  know  r  JU,  and 
everything  that  I  have  said  l^re,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  a  finish.  All  these  great 
things  that  have  been  done  were  done  by 
you  people.  You  are  the  people  who  did 
them.  You  are  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  not 
concerned  about  the  other  body.  You. 
And  no  matter  how  you  beat  your  breasts 
and  tear  your  hair  and  bemoan  and  wail. 
I  know  that  you  are.  first  of  all.  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  and  you  will  ko  right  down 
the  line,  If  my  friend  from  Missouri  does 
not. 

One  thing  I  learned  here  years  ago — 
and  I  tell  you  young  men  this — never, 
even  in  the  restaurant,  criticize  the  vote 
of  any  of  your  colleagues  in  this  House 
on  any  bill.  You  have  no  right  to.  The 
reason  Is  that  you  have  the  only  office 
under  our  Constitution  that  makes  you 
responsible  to  the  people  in  your  district. 

There  is  no  vice  president  to  succeed 
any  Member  of  this  House.  There  Is  no 
Oovernor  to  appoint  the  successor  of  any 
Member  of  this  House.  The  only  way 
that  a  Members  seat  can  be  filled  re- 
gardless of  how  the  vacancy  arises,  is  by 
the  vote  of  the  people  in  his  district. 

May  your  conscience  be  your  guide. 
This  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  pose  as 
no  expert  on  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  to  be  an  expert  to  disagree  with  at 
least  one  thing  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  has  said— 
that  the  generals  have  been  making  the 
top  decisions  in  fighting  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  I  do  not  tlilnk  the  Members  of 
the  House  believe  the  generals  have  been 
making  the  decisions.  Oh,  sure,  they 
have  been  making  the  .decisions  as  to 
whether  they  should  capture  this  village, 
or  that  village,  and  send  out  search-and- 
kill  missions.  But  they  have  not  been 
making  the  top  decisions  In  Vietnam,  or 
this  war  would  have  been  fought  far 
differently  than  It  has  been  fought. 
Those  decisions  have  been  made  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

They  have  not  been  making  the  vital 
decisions  in  Vietnam  any  more  than  the 
generals  made  the  decision  that  stopped 
the  invasion  of  Cuba  and  turned  that  In- 
vasion into  one  of  the  worst  military 
flascoes  In  which  this  country  has  ever 
been  Involved.  No.  the  military  com- 
manders have  not  been  given  the  job  of 
fighting  the  war  In  Vietnam  yet,  of  mak- 
ing the  top  decisions,  and  everybody 
knows  It- 

I  listened  to  the  debate  on  this  bill  all 
of  yesterday  afternoon  and  again  this 
afternoon.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  a 
Democrat  spokesman  that  the  President 
has  already  requested  too  much  for  some 
programs  that  have  been  brought  before 
Congress.  I  thoroughly  agree.  I  have 
been  convinced  of  that  for  a  long  time. 
I  thought  that  was  especially  true  last 
week.  I  will  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  when  we  had 
a  foreign  aid  handout  bill  before  thLs 
House,  which  in  time  and  money — in 
time    and    money — exceeded    anything 


that  this  Congress  has  known,  certainly 
in  my  time  in  Congress.  That  has  been 
18  years.  Yet  this  House  approved  that 
bill  for  $13,800  million,  or  approximately 
that  amount. 

Some  of  those  who  talked  yesterday 
afternoon  and  today,  especially  In  oppo- 
sition to  exceeding  the  budget;  about  the 
dansrers  of  Inflation  and  so  on  and  s  > 
forth,  stepped  right  up  and  voted  for  that 
program. 

Oh.  yes.  and  I  also  heard  about  the  ob- 
ligations that  we  have  arouiid  the  world 
What  are  those  obligations?  Are  we  ob- 
ligated to  police  and  try  to  finance  thr 
entire  world?  Is  that  our  obligation?  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
IMr.  SiKESl.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  WHrrrENl,  for  their 
statements  yesterday,  calling  attention  tj 
the  fact  that  we  have  spewed  $140  billion 
in  handouts  around  the  world.  Where 
today  are  the  friends  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  around  the  world? 

What  Is  our  obligation?  Is  It  to  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  now  to 
relocate  NATO  In  Europe?  Is  It  our 
obligation  to  station  thousands  of  troop.s 
in  Europe  when  the  British  and  Frencli 
refu.se  to  give  us  any' help  at  all  In  Vitt- 
nam?  Is  It  our  obligation  to  bankrupt 
this  country  and  spend  the  blood  of  our 
youth  around  the  world  on  all  kinds  of 
nefarious  enterprises? 

I  wish  somebody  would  tell  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  really  arose  to  go  a 
little  further  with  this  TFX  fighter  plane 
business,  which  we  discussed  briefly  on 
the  floor  yesterday. 

On  Monday  of  this  week.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  Charles  and  A.s- 
slstant  Secretary  of  the  Army  Brooks 
appeared  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
were  questioned  conceminig  claimed 
•'savings'  by  Robert  S.  McNamara  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

Assistant  Secretary  Brooks  said  that  on 
a  competitive  bid  contract  the  Defense 
Department  formula  calls  for  an  arbi- 
trary 25-percent  claim  of  "sayings"  even 
though  the  contract  may  be  given  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

The  TFX  contract,  now  known  as  the 
F-111,  which  McNamara  arbitrarily 
awarded  to  General  Dynamics  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself.  Initially  involved  some  $7  billion 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Boeing 
Co.'s  bid  for  a  successful  dual-purpose 
plane  was  $400  million  less  than  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  bid.  -^- 

Assistant  Secretary  Charles  and  otl.i  i' 
Air  Force  witnesses  said  they  did  not 
credit  McNamara  with  a  25-percent  "sav- 
ings" on  the  TFX  contract.  They  de- 
scribed it  as  an  "incentive"  contract 
rather  than  a  regular  negotiated  con- 
tract and  for  this  reason  would  take  an 
arbitrary  claimed  "savings'  of  10  per- 
cent. 

This  could  mean  that  McNamara  will 
claim  a  700  million  saving  for  giving  the 
contract  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Under  questioning  Charles  admitted 
that  throujh  the  arbitrary  formula  for 
claiming  25-percent  "savings"  on  bids 
and  10-percent  "savings"  on  "incentive 
contracts,  the  highest  prices  and  cost.^ 
result  in  the  best  Defense  Department 
box  score  on  alleged  savings. 


I  repeat,  the  higher  the  costs,  the  more 
'savings"  are  claimed. 

As  an  example,  on  a  bid  contract,  if 
there  were  two  bids,  one  for  $100  million 
and  another  for  $80  million,  the  McNa- 
mara formula  would  result  in  ".savings  " 
of  $25  million  in  taking  the  $100  million 
bid  but  only  $20  million  in  taking  the 
lower  $80  million  bid. 

Likewise,  with  the  McNamara  formula 
applied  to  an  "incentive  '  contract,  the 
higher  the  price  the  greater  the  claim 
of  "savings  " 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  Hardy  of  the  .subcomniittee  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  other  members  of  that  group  in- 
cluding Representatives  Lennon.  Pike. 
PiRNiE,  and  GuBSER  for  bringing  to  the 
surface,  so  the  taxpayers  can  smell  it. 
this  latest  hocus-pocus  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Robert 
Strange  McNamara. 

I  expect  to  support  this  bill — the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill — in  the  interest 
of  national  security  but  I  am  seriously 
concerned  as  to  how  this  $58 '2  billion 
will  be 'disbursed  by  tlie  executive  branch 
of  Government  In  the  liglit  of  these  ma- 
nipulations, which  I  have  ju.st  related. 

Following  are  newspaper  articles  on 
this  subject  as  written  by  Mr  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff  and  publl.shed  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  giving  further  details  on  this 
.subject: 

[From  the  Dcs  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  July 
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Assails  Defense  S^vINGS  Claims 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoflf) 

Washington,  DC — General  Accounting 
Office  auditors  testified  Thursday  tiiat  a  spot 
check  showed  that  more  than  $449  million 
of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S  McNaniara's 
much  heralded  "savings  "  for  last  year  does 
nut  meet  his  own  sland.ords. 

Harold  H.  Rubin,  a  GAO  auditor  on  loan 
to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
testified  that  his  team  of  auditors  did  a  sp>ot 
check  on  cases  involving  claims  of  savings 
of  .ibout  $1.3  billion 

Only  about  one-third  of  this  sum  could 
bo  justified  and  document.ed  under  the  cri- 
teria that  McNamara  h.iR  claimed  his  depart- 
ment iLsed  in  claiming  savings  of  about  $4  5 
billion  in  the  last  year. 

According  to  Rubin,  the  detailed  study 
Bhowed  that  37  per  cent  of  these  claims  of 
"savings"  under  McNamara's  costs  effective- 
ness program  didn't  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
ards that  required  that  they  result  from 
iuiions  taken  since  McNamara  initiated  this 
program  in  July.  1961. 

Rubin  testified  that  in  fact  a  number  of 
lhf.se  claimed  "savings"  came  as  a  result  of 
a/lions  initiated  under  the  EKsenhower  ad- 
ministration In  other  instances  they  were 
Blmply  "normal  management  actions"  that 
represented  nothing  unusual,  Rubin  testified. 

THIRTY     ADDITIONAL 

Rubin  stated  that  his  audit  of  the  records 
disrlneed  that  in  addition  to  the  more  than 
»449  million  it  did  not  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions for  savings,  there  w;us  another  30  per 
cent  that  the  Defense  Department  simply 
nble  upon  which  any  reasonable  Judgment 
could  be  made 

Even  the  one- third  of  the  claimed  "sav- 
ings' that  the  GAO  auditor  said  met  the 
•M'Niimara  criteria  did  not  escape  criticism 
Representative  Porter  Hardy  (Democrat, 
Virginia  I  and  other  members  of  his  armed 
services  subcommittee  lambasted  many  of 
these  claimed  savings  a£  "fictional"  "and 
"ridiculous." 


Representative  Alexander  Pirnie  (Repub- 
lican, New  York)  declared  that  the  Defense 
Department  was  claiming  that  it  made  sav- 
ings  'simply   by   not   buying" 

Isn't  that  going  to  be  a  ridiculous  criteria 
to  apply,"  Pirnie  asked  Robert  A.  Brwjks, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  army  for  installa- 
tions and  logistics. 

"the  emphasis  " 

Brooks  conceded  that  some  of  the  claimed 
"savings"  did  not  amount  to  savings  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  regarded  as  reason- 
able by  the  public.  However,  he  defended 
McNamara's  program  on  grounds  that  'the 
emphasis"  on  savings  has  resulted  in  some 
so-called  "savings"  that  would  not  have 
taken  place  if  It  were  ^ot  for  his  much  publi- 
cized  program. 

The  comments  by  Pirnie  and  Hardy  were 
cliaracterislic  of  the  comments  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  as  they  grilled 
Army  and  Navy  witnesses  for  the  second  day 
in  exploring  the  facts  that  have  gone  into 
McNamara's  claims  of  savings  of  $14  billion 
in  the  last  five  years,  and  $4  5  billion  in 
the  last  year. 

Harot  and  other  committee  members  ridi- 
culed the  claimed  savings  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  on  contracts  In  which 
there  was  bidding  after  it  was  revealed  that 
the  Defense  Department  arbitrarily  claims  a 
savings  of  25  per  cent  on  all  contracts  let 
by  bidding. 

Under  questioning  by  Hardy,  Assistant 
Navy  Secretary  Graeme  C.  Bannerman  testi- 
fied that  all  contracts  on  which  there  is 
bidding  are  lumped  together  and  the  De- 
fense Department  simply  claims  a  25  per 
cent  saving.  He  justified  this  on  grounds 
that  some  studies  McNamara  has  had  made 
Indicate  that  in  the  pas  there  has  been  a 
savings  of  around  25  per  cent  where  bids  are 
sought  by  the  Defense  Department. 

Hardt  asked  him  If  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  Include  contracts  where  the  De- 
fense Department  disregarded  the  low  bidder 
and  gave  the  contract  to  a  high  bidder.  Ban- 
nerman replied  that  even  such  contracts 
would  be  included. 

Assails  Defense  Savings  Claims 
( By  Clark  Mollenhoff ) 

Washington,  DC — A  House  committee 
Wednesday  assailed  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara's  claims  of  billions  in  "sav- 
ings" as  unjustified  "window  dressing." 

The  sharp  comments  by  Chairman  Porter 
Hardt  (Dem,  Va  )  and  other  members  of 
his  House  armed  services  subcommittee  came 
as  Navy  Department  witnesses  said  that  some 
of  the  claimed  "savings  "  probably  should  not 
have  been  Included  in  recent  press  releases. 
m'namara's  criteria 

Hardy  declared  that  McNamara  has  devel- 
oped "criteria"  that  are  "questionable"  for 
figuring  savings,  and  then  has  not  applied 
those  criteria  in  a  proper  manner.  Tlie  re- 
sults, according  to  Hardy,  are  claims  of  a 
$4.5  billion  savings  in  the  last  year  which 
constitutes  "bragging  "  for  simply  correcting 
errors  and  for  engaging  in  the  "prudent  man- 
agement we  should  be  able  to  expect." 

Hardy  also  declared  that  McNamara's  so- 
called  "independent  audit  "  of  the  alleged 
savings  IS  really  "only  a  management  survey" 
by  an  accounting  firm  that  made  no  effort 
to  validate  the  claims  of  savings  and  said  so 
in  the  report. 

Hardy  claimed  that  most  of  the  "new  pro- 
gram" that  McNamara  originated  in  1961, 
is  merely  a  continuation  of  practices  to  try 
to  eliminate  duplication  and  waste  that  had 
existed  for  years. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Graeme  C. 
Bannerman,  who  is  in  charge  of  installations 
and  logistics,  testified  that  the  Defense 
Department  was  probably  in  error  in  claiming 
a  $1,617,000  savings  for  fiscal  year  1964  on 
six  engineering  changes  made  in  a  contract 


for   the    A-6A    aircraft    with    the   Grumman 
Aircraft  Engineering  Corp. 

He  said  that  the  Defense  Department 
.should  have  been  ■more  cautious"  In  its 
claims  of  "savings"  than  to  clalm«savings 
for  these  changes,  whiA  were  Initiated  In 
1960  and  In  January,  1961,  before  McNamara 
was  in  office  as  defense  secretary. 
contractor  savings 

The  Defense  Department  criteria  set  out 
for  claiming  savings  had  stated  that  there 
would  be  no  claim  for  savings  originating 
with  the  contractor,  and  had  stated  that 
June  30.  1961.  would  be  the  earliest  dale  for 
compiling   the  savings. 

Harold  H.  Rubin,  a  general  accounting 
office  auditor  assigned  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  testified  that  the  sav- 
ings did  not  fit  the  Defense  Department 
criteria  because  it  was  not  started  under 
McNamara's  regime  and  because  it  was 
originated  by  the  contractor. 

He  testified  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  been  taking  credit  for  "savings"  on  the 
A-6A  planes  ordered  each  year  since  1961  as 
if  McNamara's  "cost  effectiveness  program" 
had  resulted  in  the  savings. 

Hardy  and  other  committee  members  ridi- 
culed the  claimed  savings  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  on  contracts  In  which 
there  was  bidding  after  It  was  revealed  that 
the  Defense  Department  arbitrarily  claims  a 
savings  of  25  per  cent  on  all  contracts  let  by 
bidding 

Under  questioning  by  Hardy.  Bannerman 
testified  that  all  contracts  on  which  there. 
is  bidding  are  lumped  together  and  the 
Defense  Department  simply  claims  a  25  per 
cent  savings.  He  justified  this  on  grounds 
that  some  studies  McNamara  has  had  made 
Indicate  that  In  the  past  there  has  been  a 
savings  of  around  25  per  cent  where  bids 
are  sought  by  the  Defense  Department. 

Hardy  asked  him  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  include  contracts  where  the 
Defense  Department  disregarded  the  low 
bidder  and  gave  the  contract  to  a  high  bidder. 
Bannerman  replied  that  even  such  contracts 
would  be  Included. 

Washington.  DC  ,  July  19 — The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  Monday  heard 
about  the  "McNamara  mathematics"  under 
wliich  the  Defense  Department  can  claim 
greater    'savings  "   by  paying  a   higher  price. 

Chairman  Porter  Hardy.  Democrat,  of  Vlr- 
glna,  declared  the  methods  under  which  de- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  clalmfi 
$4.5  billion  in  savings  In  tlie  last  year  is 
■  preposterous" 

The  outspoken  Virginia  Democrat.  Repre- 
sentative Otis  Pike,  Democrat,  of  New  'York, 
and  Representative  Alexander  Pirnie,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  accused  the  Defense 
Secretary  of  "figure  Juggling"  to  create  a  fa- 
vorable "public  image" 

The  testimony  on  the  "McNamara  mathe- 
matics" came  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Robert  H.  Charles  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Robert  A.  Brooks  after 
a  General  Accounting  Office  auditor  had  gone 
Into  details  on  more  than  $200  million  in 
claimed  "savings"  that  he  said  could  not  be 
Justified. 

It  was  Representative  Pike  who  pinned 
Charles  down  on  the  method  of  claiming 
costs  on  the  highly  controversial  TFX  war- 
plane  (now  known  as  the  F-lll)  which  Mc- 
Namara awarded  to  the  high-bidding  General 
Dynamics. 

Brooks  had  explained  that  on  a  bid  con- 
tract, the  Defense  Department  criteria  calls 
for  an  arbitrary  25-percent  claim  of  "sav- 
ings "  even  though  the  contract  may  be  given 
to  the  highe.st  bidder.  Bidding  is  better  than 
negotiated  contracts. 

Brooks  didnt  know  anything  about  wheth- 
er the  Defe-ise  Department  was  claiming  a 
25-percent  ""savings"  even  In  giving  the  con- 
tract   to    the    highest    bidder.      The    Boeing 
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Co.  had  bid  MOO  million  lee»  on  the 
overall  contract  that  wa«  Initially  estimated 
to  be  about  17  billion  Brooks  said  the  Air 
Force  had  the  responsibility. 

Charles  and  oUier  Air  Force  witnesses  said 
that  they  didnt  credit  McNamara  with  the 
25-percent  "savings"  on  the  TPX  contract  but 
classed  It  as  an  "incentive"  contract  rather 
than  a  regular  negotiated  contract  and  In 
this  manner  would  take  an  arbitrary  clal&ed 
"savings"  of  10  percent  This  would  mean 
that  McNamara  can  claim  a  $700  million  sav- 
ings on  giving  the  contract  to  the  highest 
bidder 

Chairman  Hardy,  and  Pike  found  the  whole 
formula  "ridiculous  '  since  the  higher  the 
cost,  the  more  savings  McNamara  will  be 
able  t<3  claim  on  all  contracts  where  there 
Is  bidding  or  on  all  contracts  that  are  "In- 
centive" as  TFX  is. 

Under  questioning.  Charles  admitted  tliat 
under  the  arbitrary  formula  for  claiming 
25  percent  "savings"  on  bids  and  10  percent 
savings  on  "incentive"  contracts,  the  highest 
prices  restilt  in  the  best  Defervse  Department 
box  score  on  savings. 

For  example,  on  a  bid  contract.  If  there 
were  two  bids — one  for  $100  million  and  one 
for  »80  million— the  McNamara  formula 
would  result  in  "savings'  of  (25  mil  ion  In 
teklng  the  1100  million  bid  but  only  $J0  mil- 
lion "savings"  In  taking  the  lower  $80  million 
bid  Likewise,  if  the  McNamara  rules  are 
applied  to  an  "Incentive"  contract,  the  higher 
the  price,  the  more  the  claim  of  savings. 

RepresenUiUve  Pike,  fascinated  ty  "the 
possibility  for  savings "  under  this  formula, 
told  Assistant  Air  Secretary  Charles  liiat  he 
had  heard  reports  that  the  TFX  warplane 
contract  with  General  Dynamics  might  be 
"double"  the  initial  contract  with  the  Texas 
firm  He  asked  Charles  If  this  would  mean 
that  the  Defense  Department  will  claim  a 
10  percent  "savings "  on  the  doubled  cost 
Charles  said  that  it  would,  and  when 
Chairman  Hajidy  and  PiM  chlded  tlm  for 
the  strange  "financial  manlpulatlo: is"  he 
argued  that  if  It  hadn't  been  an  Incentive 
type  contract  that  "it  might  have  cost  10  per- 
cent more" 

Chairman  Hardy  and  Pnt«  declared  that 
the  Assistant  Air  Secretary  and  the  Defense 
Department  did  not  have  "one  solid  figure  " 
upon  which  to  make  such  an  assertion.  And 
Charles  replied  that  there  was  no  way  the 
committee  could  prove  that  they  wouldn't 
save  10  percent  even  if  the  cost  with  General 
Dynamics  doubles  the  $7  billion  Initial 
estimates. 

"You  might  have  saved  more  If  you  had 
picked  a  different  contractor,"  Chairman 
Hakoy  declared. 

The  discussion  of  Defense  Slecretary  Mc- 
Namara's  arbitrary  formula  for  claiming 
"savings"  were  only  a  part  of  the  day's  testi- 
mony In  which  Harold  Rubin,  an  auditor  for 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  testified  of 
investigation  that  resulted  In  determinations 
that  more  than  $200  million  In  claimed  Air 
Force  "savlxifts  '  were  unjustified  under  Mc- 
Namara's  criteria. 

While  Defen.se  Secretary  McNamara  has 
claimed  that  outside  auditors  have  "vali- 
dated "  his  cUinis  of  $4  5  billion  in  savings 
in  fiscal  196,5  RutJln  testified  that  even  the 
auditors  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  dis- 
agreed with  many  of  the  "savings"  claimed 
by  McNamara's  otflce. 

In  one  instance  the  Air  Force  auditors  had 
eliminated  »167  million  of  a  claimed  "sav- 
ings" on  grounds  it  represented  "duplica- 
tion "  of  other  claimed  savings  It  was 
McNamara's  ofliee  that  ordered  $151  million 
of  the  $167  million  reinstated  as  a  "savings" 
on  grounds  that  the  Air  Force  had  probably 
engaged  in  reutiUzation  of  equipment  and 
supplies  that  had  not  been  credited  as 
savings. 

It  was  the  thorough  lack  of  documentation 
of  "savings"  in  cases  involving  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  Infuriated  Chairman 


Hardy  smd  other  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  as  much  as  any  other 
factor. 

Assistant  Air  Secretary  Charles  and  his 
aids  continually  contended  that  there  must 
have  been  documentation  for  "programed" 
millions  or  the  programs  would  not  have 
been  approved  by  the  Defense  Department 
or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  lack  of  documenta- 
tion was  a  result  of  a  loss  of  files,  or  the 
destruction  of  files.  Chairman  Hakdy  de- 
clared that  In  some  Instances  it  appeared 
that  the  Defense  Department  officials  were 
merely  "grabbing  figures  out  of  the  air"  as 
having  been  "programed  "  Then  when  these 
unsubstantiated  programs  were  eliminated, 
the  Defen.se  Department  claimed  savings  to 
that  extent. 

In  a  House  speech.  Representative  Pikk 
declared:  "Nothing  which  we  found  is  going 
to  Inspire  great  confidence  in  the  taxpayers 
of  America  that  the  "savings"  are  going  to 
lower  their  tax  bills" 

While  granting  that  McNamara's  claims  of 
savings  seem  "overwhelming."  that  an  exami- 
nation of  the  evidence  has  left  "at  least  one 
Congressman  .   .      underwhelmed" 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  FlyntI. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
H.R.  15941,  and  I  support  the  total  ap- 
propriated amount  of  $58,611,045,000, 
and  I  support  it  without  reservation  or 
equivocation.  I  support  it  because  the 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  defense  of  freedom  on  this  plan- 
et depends  upon  it.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  his  generous 
allocation  of  time  to  me  and  for  assign- 
ing this  time  Immediately  following  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  bill  Is  not 
questioned  by  any  Member  of  this  House. 
I  hope  that  It  will  pass  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  bill  provided  a 
greater  or  a  lesser  amount,  my  support  of 
this  appropriation  bill  would  be  equally 
strong.  The  easier  course  of  action 
would  be  to  commit  my  remarks  to  writ- 
ing and  to  extend  them  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  However.  I  subscribe  to  the 
words  of  Edmund  Burke : 

All  that  Is  necessary  for  the  forces  of  evil 
to  triumph  Is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing  or 
to  remain  silent. 

I  have  no  question  about  the  need  for 
the  amount  contained  In  this  bill,  but  I 
do  have  certain  questions  which  should 
be  asked.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  I  have  that  right,  and 
this  is  the  proper  forum  for  such  ques- 
tions to  be  asked.  The  first  question— 
and  it  Is  of  a  general  nature — is  what  Is 
our  policy  and  what  is  our  objective  In 
our  present  military  commitment  and  our 
involvement  in  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  an  old  cemetery  near  my  hometown 
there  Is  a  gravestone  which  has  an  epi- 
taph which  reads : 

Where  I  am  now.  you  soon  wUl  be;  prepare 
yourself  to  follow  me. 

One  of  our  local  citizens  came  through 
that  graveyard  one  night  and  stumbled 
over  this  particular  stone.  After  read- 
ing the  epitaph,  he  took  a  piece  of  chalk 
and  wrote; 

To  follow  you  I'll  not  consent  tintll  I  know 
which  way  you  went. 

« 


We  shall  follow  our  troops  and  our 
flag  In  any  direction,  but  we  are  entitled 
to  know  our  destination  «uid  the  purpose 
of  the  trip. 

There  have  been  certain  decisions 
which  have  led  to  our  massive  commit- 
ment In  "Vietnam  which  I  have  oppostd 
If  I  had  been  called  upwn  to  make  thi 
original  Vietnam  commitment,  I  prob- 
ably would  not  have  made  a  military 
commitment  in  Vietnam  under  the  un- 
stable political  conditions  which  existed 
"V^et.  when  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
Indeed  three  separate  Commanders  in 
Chief,  committed  our  men  at  arms  and 
the  flag  of  our  country,  he  committed 
me  at  the  same  time.  It  is  my  purpo.>;p 
as  a  citizen  of  America  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  support  this  country 
and  this  Government  In  every  way  that 
I  can. 

"When  the  bullets  are  flying,  and  the 
honor  and  prestige  of  this  country  are 
committed  on  a  foreign  battlefield,  poli- 
tics should  properly  end  at  the  waters' 
edge. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  of  us  in 
the  oCBcial  capacity  In  which  we  serve  to 
make  certain  that  the  members  of  the 
armed  services  committed  In  Vietnam 
receive  the  unreserved  support  of  tiie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  American  people. 

Especially,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  u.s 
to  make  certain  that  the  funds  which 
are  appropriated  in  this  general  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, are  exp>ended  wLscly  In  such  a 
manner  that  the  commitment  and  honor 
of  the  United  States  are  upheld. 

Therefore,  I  renew  the  question  which 
I  have  earlier  raised:  What  is  our  policy 
in  Vietnam,  and  where  is  it  going  to  lead? 
In  the  early  part  of  this  year.  In  a  con- 
ference participated  in  by  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself,  with  a  number 
of  our  counterparts  from  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  we  received 
tliere  a  substantial  consensus  of  the 
thoughts  of  officials,  businessmen,  and 
private  citizens,  of  probably  the  greatpjit 
ally  that  this  country  has.  Great  Britain 
There  were  those  who  spoke  quite 
frankly  during  this  conference.  There 
were  those  who  were  alarmed  by  the  lack 
of  a  definite,  stated  policy  of  our  position 
In  Vietnam,  and  where  that  policy  will 
lead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  those,  in- 
cluding various  senior  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons — and  there  was  one 
who  had  served  as  Prime  Minister  and 
another  who  was  formerly  a  Minister  o'. 
Defense  In  the  British  Government— 
who  were  outspoken  in  their  belief  that 
unless  the  United  States  of  America  took 
such  action  as  might  be  necessar>'  to 
promptly  terminate  this  militarj-  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam  and  with  a  mili- 
tary victory,  that  the  alternative  mi-ht 
be  a  30-year  land  war  on  the  contineni 
of  Asia.  These  men  know  from  experi- 
ence and  their  own  national  history  whit 
Is  Involved  In  military  operations  in  Asia 
Each  of  us  deplores  the  possibility  of  a 
30-year  land  war  In  Asia  or  a  prolonged 
military  Involvement  la  warfare  there 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  this,  o:' 
any  other  Western  power,  could  survive 
a  land  war  in  Asia  of  the  duration  and 


magnitude  that  such  a  contingency 
would  require. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
time  is  not  orUy  present,  but  It  has  long 
.=:ince  passed,  that  our  military  objective 
in  Vietnam  be  announced  and  that  it 
Ije  announced  In  language  so  clear  that 
it  can  be  understood  throughout  the 
world  by  friends,  foes,  and  uncommitted 
nations  alike. 

Many  of  my  friends  at  home  as  well 
a.s  many  of  our  colleagues  feel — and  with 
this  I  must  agree — that  a  military  solu- 
tion alone  does  not  hold  the  complete 
answer  to  what  Is  taking  place  In  Viet- 
nam. However.  Just  as  I  recognize  that 
fact.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  cannot 
achieve  the  other  and  equally  great  so- 
lution without  first  achieving  a  military 
victory  In  the  same  way  that  every  mili- 
tary force  of  the  United  States  through 
World  War  n  has  always  Eichleved  vic- 
tory when  committed  to  warfare,  de- 
clared or  undeclared. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  few 
weeks  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  and  to  discuss  in  both  small 
and  large  groups,  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
As  a  restilt  of  those  conferences  and 
meetings,  I  think  that  there  Is  absolute 
assurance  that  the  people  with  whom  I 
have  talked,  the  people  of  the  Sixth  DLs- 
trict  of  Georgia,  and  as  near  as  I  can 
a.scertaln,  all  of  the  people  of  our  great 
State  not  only  love  our  country,  but  they 
support  it  and  its  policy.  They  support 
our  Goyemment,  right  or  wrong,  and 
whether  they  agree  with  the  administra- 
tion or  not,  they  support  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  our  Armed  Forces 
engaged  In  Vietnam.  However,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  suppwrt  would  be 
more  enthusiastic  and  10  times  as  strong 
if  there  were  a  definite  anrwunced  and 
slated  policy  of  terminating  this  war 
with  dl^mtch,  with  honor,  and  with 
victory. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  have  listened  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Georgia  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  He  is  making  a 
profoimd  statement  and  one  of  the 
soundest  that  I  have  heard  during  this 
debate.  He  is  a  valuable  and  dlstln- 
Fuished  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  I  appreciate  the 
work  that  he  has  done  on  the  committee 
and  the  soimdness  of  his  logic  here  today. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  OEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  too  want  to  conmiend  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  the  fine 
statement  that  he  has  made  and  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  work  that  the 
eentlcman  has  done  as  a  member  of  the 
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Committee  on  Appropriations.  He  is 
one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, respected  by  all  members  of  the 
committee  on  both  sides  and  I  have  en- 
joyed working  with  the  gentleman 
throughout  the  years.  He  represents  the 
Sixth  District  of  Georgia  which  adjoins 
my  district,  the  Third  District  of  Ala- 
bama. We  have  worked  together  on 
river  and  defense  projects.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  and  I  know 
no  man  for  whom  I  have  a  higher  regard 
than  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  who  Is  now  addressing  the  House. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
neighbor  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  1  am  always  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  not  know  -Rhether 
a  kind  word  from  a  Pennsylvanlan  will 
do  you  any  good  or  not.  But  many  years 
ago  at  the  Los  Angeles  convention,  you 
treated  Mrs.  Flood  and  me  to  a  hominy 
grits  and  ham  breakfast  with  the  Georgia 
delegation  and  I  think  that  it  is  about 
time  that  I  acknowledge  that  kindness 
by  joiiiing  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama— which  gives  you  a  majority  on 
the  majority  side. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Penn-sylvama  before  I  conclude  my 
remarks  that  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  outstanding  and  fine  remarks 
that  he  made  a  few  moments  ago.  How- 
ever, I  disagree  with  one  thing  that 
he  said.  The  gentleman  said  that  he 
was  at  Ills  best  when  he  was  against 
something.  I  want  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  Is  not  an 
'"aginner" — he  is  a  positive  advocate. 
He  is  one  of  the  greatest  advocates  in 
the  House  for  a  strong  and  effective  Na- 
tional Defense  Establishment.  The 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Nation 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  contributions 
wliich  he  has  made  over  20  years  for  a 
strong  and   Invincible  United  States. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  found  the  speech  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  ver>'  interest- 
ing and  constructive.  His  definition  of 
purpose  In  Vietnam  and  his  delineation 
of  our  military  objectives  are  very  sound 
and  constructive  suggestions.  I  hope 
that  the  administration  does  take  the 
gentleman's  suggestions  and  states  what 
our  objectives  are  there.  I  con.eraiulate 
the  gentleman  for  raising  the  point. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  niinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  distressed,  as  I 
know  many  here  were  distressed,  when 
a  few  days  ago  we  heard  and  read  that 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  had 
made  threats  to  try  and  execute  certain 
captured  American  airmen  as  war  crimi- 
nals. 

Tlie  very  fact  that  North  Vietnam 
would  make  such  a  threat  is  an  insult  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Its 
Ooveniment. 

Immediately  upon  learning  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  threat,  which  con.vtitutes  a 
horrible  Insult  to  this  country,  I  respect- 


fully asked  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  an  ultimatum,  through 
whatever  channels  he  deems  appropriate, 
to  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
that  they  shall  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, treat  a  single  American  soldier 
as  a  war  criminal  for  the  purpose  of  trial 
or  execution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  such  a  trial  should 
take  place,  then  no  longer  would  the 
greatest,  most  pow^erful  nation  on  earth 
have  the  right,  as  we  have  now,  to  enjoy 
the  respect  and  the  confidence  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family  oi  nations. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  worst  than  for 
the  United  States  to  permit  the  farce  of 
a  kangaroo  court  trial  and  execution  of 
an  honorable  American  prisoner  of  war 
to  be  tried  and  executed  as  a  war  crimi- 
nal. If  that  should  happen  and  be  toler- 
ated— and  God  forbid  that  It  should — it 
might  be  appropriate  to  strike  the  colors 
of  the  United  States  and  to  raise  In  its 
place  a  yellow  standard  bearing  the  sym- 
bol of  a  white  feather. 

This  countrj-  has  the  industrial,  eco- 
nomic and  military  capability,  and-  Its 
people  have  the  courage  and  the  deter- 
mination to  bring  the  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  to  an  early  close.  It  is 
my  hope  that  when  the  announcement  of 
our  military  objective  and  our  national 
policy,  for  which  more  than  290.000 
American  men  at  arms  and  the  flag  of 
our  country  are  committed  In  southeast 
''Asia,  that  such  announcement  of  purpose 
and  policy  shall  include  the  words  ■  with 
dispatch,  with  Integrity,  with  honor  and 
with  victory." 

The  people  of  the  world,  our  friends 
and  allies,  our  enemies  and  foes,  as  well 
SIS  those  who  are  committed  to  neither  a 
policy  of  friend.ship  nor  hostility,  are 
watching  to  see  If  the  word  of  tJie  United 
States  of  America  made  in  an  honorable 
commitment  is  going  to  be  kept  by  the 
Government  of  the  most  powerful  coun- 
try on  earth. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  verbatim  copy  of  my 
communication  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  setting  forth  my  requests 
relating  to  his  position  on  the  "treatment 
of  captured  ai.'-men  by  North  Vietnam 
and  to  the  policf"  and  purpose  of  our 
military  commitment  In  Vietnam. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

W.^SirI>.-GTON,  DC. 

July  18,1966. 
The  President. 
TTie  White  House, 
Washin^on,  D.C.: 

Today  I  have  requested  sn  appointment  for 
a  brief  conference  with  you  to  fulfill  a  com- 
mitment which  I  have  made  during  the  past 
week  to  many  Georgians  These  Georgians 
are  devoted  to  this  country  and  support  it 
and  its  foreign  policy. 

This  support  would  be  10  times  as  strong 
for  an  announced  policy  of  victory  In  "Viet- 
nam, to  Include  the  destruction  of  both  the 
will  and  the  ability  of  the  Vietcong  .'ind  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  to  wage  the 
war  of  aggression  against  South  Vietnam  and 
the  American  Armed  Ft>rces  committed  there. 

TTiese  Georgians.  Including  my  two  sons, 
are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice.  Including 
the  supreme  sacrifice  If  necessary,  to  Insure 
a  victory  and  to  fulfill  the  honorable  com- 
mitment heretofore  made  by  the  Gorem- 
ment  of  the  tJnlted  States.  We  are  not  will- 
ing, however,  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  pos- 
sible 30-year  land  war  on   the  continent  of 
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Asia  unless  there  Is  an  announced  determi- 
nation to  destroy  the  will  and  ability  of  the 
enemy  to  wage  war 

The  Dnlted  States  and  our  people  have  the 
capability,  the  courage,  and  the  determina- 
tion required  to  force  North  Vietnam  and  the 
VIetcong  to  stop  their  war  of  aggression  and 
beg  to  come  to  the  conference  table. 

I  respectfully  call  upon  you  to  use  this  Na- 
tions  power,  courage,  and  Intelligence  to  ter- 
minate this  war  with  dispatch,  honor,  and 
victory 

I  respectfully  call  upon  you  to  issue  an 
absolute  ultimatum  to  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam,  through  such  channels  as 
you  deem  appropriate,  that  it  must  not  under 
any  circumstances  treat  captured  airmen 
and  other  military  personnel  as  war  crimi- 
nals for  the  purpose  of  trial  and  punishment. 

I  had  hoped  that  I  might  present  this  to 

you  in  person,  and  I  have  requested  such  a 

conference  with  you  through  Mr.  W.  Marvin 

Watson,   special    assistant    to    the   President. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  J.  Flynt.  Jr  , 

Representative.  Sixth  District  o/  Georgia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
funds  which  are  contained  and  provided 
in  this  general  appropriation  bill  will  be 
used  to  continue  the  sound,  strong  de- 
fense policy  of  this  country,  and  that  the 
portion  of  it  which  will  be  used  In  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  will 
be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  will  reflect 
complete  honor  upon  this  Government 
and  our  people. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frcm  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  COHELANl. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chainnan  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr,  Flood  1.  has  said  his  substantial 
piece  In  his  usual  dramatic  and  effective 
way.  Among  many  thoughtful  things  he 
said,  he  identified  the  real  problijm  with 
this  bill.  There  are  several  controversial 
features  in  thi.s  bill.  I  am  going  to  talk 
today  about  one  of  them  that  I  know 
most  about. 

We  have  discussed  our  homework 
problems  as  Congressmen.  This  is  a 
huge  bill,  and  it  is  hard  for  most  of  us 
to  comprehend  the  details  and  the  dif- 
ficulties associated  with  making  judg- 
ments on  highly  technical  scientific  and 
strategic  problems. 

Being  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  these  last  2  years,  but  not  on  the 
Defense  Subconunittee.  I  have  not  had 
the  benefit  of  the  most  recent  briefings. 
However.  I  served  for  6  years  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  sat 
through  many  hearings  on  research  and 
development  on  the  very  problem  of  the 
Nlke-X,  which  I  will  talk  about  today. 

So  I  am  not  without  some  background 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  is  Indeed  a 
very  complicated  and  difficult  system  and 
strategic  problem. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  will  ap- 
pear in  what  I  hope  will  be  the  course 
of  the  debate  and  argument.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  scale  and  magnitude  of 
this  project.  If  we  remain  silent  In  Con- 
gress, the  country  is  not  going  to  know 
what  Is  Involved. 

We  are  Ulklng  not  just  about  a  $160 
million  add  on  here.  We  are  talking 
about  a  program  that  can  go  as  high  as 
$40  billion.     We  have  General  Wheeler's 


testimony  on  this.  Incidentally,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  massive  fallout  shelter 
program  to  match. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that  I 
voted  against  the  authorization  confer- 
ence report  last  week,  as  I  announced 
that  I  would,  for  one  reason:  I  was 
trying  to  direct  attention  to  this  very 
issue  of  the  Nike-X. 

Today  I  Intended  to  vote  for  the  appro- 
priation bin,  as  I  have  In  the  last  8  years 
I  have  been  in  Congress,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  folly  of  the  highest 
order  to  shortchange  our  national  se- 
curity or  our  contributions  to  the  defense 
of  the  free  world. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas — and  I  hope  he  will 
stay  on  the  floor — stated  the  situation,  I 
believe,  quite  correctly  yesterday  when 
he  said  that  we  are  united  in  support  of 
a  firm  and  effective  defense  policy.  But 
I  also  agree  with  my  chairman  when  he 
said,  and  I  quote  from  his  i-emaiks  of 
yesterday ; 

We  must  confess  to  each  other  that  we  are 
not  quite  sure  In  every  respect  Just  what  that 
firm  and  effective  policy  should  consist  of. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I.  for  one,  do  not  believe  that 
it  calls  for  an  antl-ballistlc-mlsslle  sys- 
tem at  this  time.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
addition  which  the  committee  "has  made, 
but  which  was  not  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  of  $163.3  million 
for  preproduction  of  the  Nike-X. 

My  vote  against  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  last  week  was  a  vote  against  this 
specific  expenditure,  which  I  continue  to 
believe  is  premature  and  unwarranted. 
At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  these  funds  from 
the  bill. 

Incidentally.  In  my  statement  on  the 
authorization  bill  last  week  I  a.sserted  in- 
correctly that  the  Senate  did  not  include 
these  funds.  This  In  no  way,  however, 
detracts  from  the  merit  of  my  opposition 
to  these  unrequested  and  unrequired 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  the  Nike-X  would  be  one  of 
the  most  expensive  single  procurement 
decisions  that  we  have  ever  made.  The 
estimates  for  Its  total  cost  range  from 
$25  billion  to  $30  billion,  and  possibly 
higher.  But  we  are  taking  the  first  step, 
If  we  vote  for  this  today,  in  the  procure- 
ment of  this  costly  weapons  system,  with- 
out adequate  public  debate,  without  ttde- 
quate  consideration  of  the  system's 
effectiveness  or  reflection  on  Its  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  point,  he  is  not  objecting  to 
the  Inclusion  within  the  appropriation 
bill  of  the  research  and  development  ap- 
propriation for  the  Nlke-X,  but  what 
he  is  objecting  to  is  the  additional  appro- 
priation for  preproduction  expenses  for 
the  Nike-X. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Precisely.  I  will 
touch  on  that  point.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  as  I  go  on. 


The  Department  of  Defense  has  good 
reasons  for  not  requesting  funds  for  pre- 
production  of  the  Nike-X  system  In  its 
budget.  I  feel  that  these  same  good  rea- 
sons will  lead  the  Department  not  to  im- 
plement this  program  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  say  to  some  of  my  good 
friends  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee who  are  here — where,  oh,  where,  aio 
the  "fearless  five"? — we  went  throuKli 
this  once  before  on  the  B-70  prograjii 
That  is  the  same  kind  of  thing  we  are 
talking  about  today. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  concrete 
evidence,  sufficient  to  warrant  an  ex- 
penditure of  this  nature,  that  the  Nlkc-X 
would  be  an  effective  defense  again.st 
enemy  mi.ssiles.  On  the  other  hand. 
there  Is  considerable  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate that  a  defense  system  of  Ihls  nature 
could  be  offset  by  a  massive  attack  utiliz- 
ing sophisticated  decoy  and  penetration 
aids. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
a  distinguished  group  of  2.500  scientisi.s 
and  engineers,  has  described  the  Nike- 
X — and  I  quote  them — as  an  immensely 
complicated  system  of  dubious  effi- 
ciency." 

The  very  able  Secretary  of  Defense— 
and  we  have  heard  testimony  throughout 
this  House  in  the  past  2  days  as  to  his 
superb  qualities — told  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations: 

There  Is  no  system  or  combination  of  sys- 
tems within  presently  available  technology 
which  would  permit  the  deployment  now  of 
an  antl-bftUlstlc  mLssile  defense  capable  ot 
glvinR  us  any  reasonable  hope  of  keeping  V  S 
fatiiUtles  below  some  tens  of  millions  m  a 
major  Soviet  nuclear  attack  upon  our  cities 

A  second  reason  for  opposing  this  anti- 
ballistic-mlssile  system  at  tills  time  has 
to  do  with  the  consequences,  which  I  be- 
lieve have  not  been  given  adequate  con- 
sideration. The  Nike-X,  for  example. 
would  require  a  massive  fallout  shelter 
program.  Without  it  the  detonation  of 
nuclear  warheads  would  distribute  nu- 
clear fallout  with  great  devastation 
across  the  country. 

General  Wheeler,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— and  this  Is  all  in 
the  hearings — has  testified  that  a  full 
fallout  shelter  program  is  a  "prerequi- 
site" to  the  deployment  of  the  Nike-X. 

However,  a  full  fallout  shelter  program 
entails  a  major  policy  decision,  which  I 
submit  neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
country  has  been  asked  to  make. 

Third,  a  very  real  question  remains  as 
to  whether  technically  the  Nlke-X  Is  the 
best  system  we  can  develop  al  this  time 
We  have  already  spent — and  mark  this— 
we  have  already  spent  more  than  $2  8 
billion  In  research  and  development  on 
the  antl-balUstlc-misslle  system.  This 
year  we  are  going  to  spend  another  $447 
million,  or  6.3  percent  of  the  total  re- 
search and  development  funds,  plus  the 
Defender  program  with  penetration  aids. 
for  further  testing  and  evaluation  of  the 
Nike-X  program.  So  nobody  is  standins 
up  here  knocking  the  Nike-X  as  a  re- 
search and  development  program.  What 
we  are  talking  about  is  the  preproduction 
money  which  is  the  add-on  money  that 
the  President  does  not  want,  the  Defense 
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Department  does  not  want,  and  which  I 
predict  they  will  not  spend: 

I  support  this  continued  research  and 
development.  I  believe  it  should  go  on 
to  Insure  that  we  are  always  prepared 
with  adequate  options.  But  I  believe  it 
Ls  completely  premature  to  commit  our- 
selves to  the  first  step  of  procurement  be- 
foie  the  research  and  development  Is 
even  completed.  We  would  be  forcing  a 
decision  of  great  significance  which  we 
are  not  now  fully  prepared  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  plead  with 
my  colleagues.  I  have  not  just  done  this 
idiy.  I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scientists  in  this  country  on  this 
point.  They  are  in  complete  agreement 
on  this  t<H)ic.  I  have  talked  to  them  at 
the  University  of  Califorrua,  I  have 
talked  to  them  here  In  Wa,shington.  and 
I  have  talked  to  them  in  other  areas  close 
to  this  problem.  On  this  particular  point 
they  say  over  and  over  again  that  if  we 
do  this,  we  are  forcing  a  research  and  de- 
velopment decision  prematurely. 

Fourthly,  this  preproduction  step  Is 
being  rushed,  it  seems,  because  there  are 
intelligence  reports  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  developing  an  antiballistic  mis- 
sile of  Its  own.  Surely  this  Is  not  a  sound 
reason  by  Itself  for  building  a  tremen- 
dously expensive  system  that  would  have 
no  more  than  marginal  value  at  this 
time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  Indicates  that  we  would  get 
far  more  for  our  money  if  we  would  con- 
centrate on  Increasing  the  capabilities  of 
our  offensive  weapons  by  adding  to  their 
penetration  effectiveness. 

Secretary  McNamara  said  it  pointedly 
earlier  this  year  when  he  told  the  sub- 
committee: 

You  do  not  protect  yourself  agnlnst  tholr 
defensive  system,  or  their  potential  for  de- 
ploying a  defenalve  system,  by  deploying  one 
o:  your  own.  You  protect  yourself  against 
their  potential  defenilve  system  by  strength- 
fr.lng  your  offenalve  system,  and  that  Is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing. 

Fifth  and  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
impact  would  this  decision  have  on  the 
course  of  world  events? 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  production  and  deployment  of  an 
antl-balllstlc-mlssile  system  at  this  time 
would  increase  international  distrust  and 
tensions.  It  would  add  fuel  to  the  arms 
race.  It  would  spur  the  competition  be- 
tween offensive  and  defensive  weapons 
systems.  It  would  Increase  the  difficul- 
ties of  concluding  the  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation  treaty  now  pending  at  Geneva. 
It  would,  in  brief,  make  the  present  bal- 
ance of  nuclear  terror  even  more  pre- 
carious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  preproduction  of  the 
Nlke-X  goes  beyond  our  present  defense 
requirements.  It  is  not  a  priority  item. 
It  would  not  Ewld  measurably  to  our 
security.  As  a  matter  of  sound  finance 
and  .sound  military  planning  it  should 
be  deferred. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
action  on  poverty  and  housing  and  edu- 
cation cannot  be  deferred.  These  are  not 
marginal  items.  They  demand  our  Im- 
mediate attention.  If  we  are  bound  and 
determined  to  add  this  sum  to  the  budg- 


et, let  us  add  It  in  one  of  these  areas 
where  the  need  is  great,  the  cause  is  just 
and  the  time  for  action  Is  the  present. 

In  his  column  In  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning,  James  Reston  has  com- 
mented on  and  confirmed  many  of  the 
points  I  have  just  made.  I  include  this 
analysis  for  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (NY.)   Times.  July  20, 

1966] 

Washington:     McNamara    and     the     Anti- 

Ballisttc  Missn.« 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  July  19. — Great  political  and 
niilitiry  events  have  a  way  of  starting  In 
quiet  ways  with  small  commitments  that  are 
scarcely  noticed  in  the  beginning.  Amer- 
ica's Cuban  and  Vietnamese  p>ollcies  Illustrate 
the  point,  and  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
slipping  into  another  commitment — this 
time  against  the  wlU  and  Intention  of  the 
Administration. 

The  frustrations  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  tiie 
opposiUon  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  treaty  to 
control  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  at  the 
Geneva  conference,  and  the  development  of 
nuclear  weap>onE  by  the  present  anti-Ameri- 
can regime  In  Communist  China  are  all 
reviving  the  preesure  among  Influential 
members  of  the  Congress  and  the  military 
EtafI  In  the  Pentagon  for  the  production  of 
an  enormously  expensive  VS.  antl-ballistlc- 
mlsslle  system. 

THB    OPPOSITION 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  are  In  favor  of  continuing 
scientific  research  In  this  field,  but  they  are 
opposed  to  a  commitment  to  develop  a  large 
defensive  nuclear  system,  fwrtly  because  they 
believe  It  would  start  one  more  long  round 
In  the  world  arms  race,  and  jjartly  because 
they  believe  the  Soviets  would  match  what- 
ever we  did  and  In  the  end  leave  the  balance 
of  nuclear  power  alx>ut  where  It  Is. 

Nevertlieless,  the  Congress  has  voted  $195 
million  more  than  the  Administration  has  re- 
quested to  speed  up  the  antlmlsslle-mlsslle- 
project.  without  even  Indicating  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  what  kind  of  antiballistic 
system  they  have  in  mind. 

The  Administration  estimates  that  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sophLstlcated  antlmlsaile  sys- 
tem ihat  could  Identify  and  destroy  a  nuclear 
niLsslle  from  among  ail  the  decoy  missiles 
that  would  probably  be  fired  at  the  same  time 
would  cost  between  $20  and  $30  billion  plus 
an  annual  additional  coet  of  $2  billion  a  year 
to  keep  ffuch  a  program  going. 

SHILTERS    TOO 

Also,  such  a  system,  dejjendlng  upon  the 
creation  of  a  vast  defensive  "cone  of  fire"  at 
liigh  altitudes  above  the  United  States, 
would  require  the  construction  of  an  im- 
mense shelter  program  In  all  the  populous 
centers  of  the  nation.  Without  that,  the 
offensive  weapons  could  be  exploded  outside 
the  defended  popvUation  center  and  thereby 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  presumably  pro- 
tected  populations   with   massive  fallout. 

Even  If  the  financial  and  political  coet  of 
the  antimissile  system  and  the  shelters  were 
far  belov  offlcial  estimates  here.  Secretary 
McNamara  is  said  to  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment of  Increasingly  sophisticated  offensive 
weapons  that  could  penetrate  any  Soviet 
antimissile  system  provides  more  of  a  deter- 
rent to  nuclear  attack  at  far  less  cost. 

According  to  this  view,  the  oflensUe  In- 
tercontinental baUtstic  mlssUes  are  Ukely  to 
be  developed  faster  In  the  foreseeable  future 
than  the  defensive  we.^pons.  so  that  even  if 
an  antimissile  system  were  developed  here, 
the  offensive  weapons  are  likely  to  retain 
the  lead  over  the  defensive. 


Yet  this  Is  a  hard  arptimeni  to  make  in 
political  terms,  for  it  seems  to  suggest  tnal 
the  Admiuistralion  Is  putting  a  price  tag  on 
the  safety  of  the  Amerlc.'in  people  Ttte  pro- 
ponents of  the  antimissile  system  arrue  that 
the  Administration  should  do  everything  It 
can  In  the  development  of  both  offensive 
and  defensive  .■■ystems.  especially  since  they 
believe  they  have  information  that  the  So- 
viets are  working  on  an  antimissile  system 
of  their  own. 

Here  then  Is  one  of  those  "quiet  commit- 
ment*" that.  If  taken,  could  easily  lead  to 
another  "race."  another  diversion  of  astro- 
nomic expenditures. 

The  Administration  may  very  well  agree 
to  a  more  primitive  antimissile  system  to 
deal  with  the  possibility  that  China  will  have 
the  capacity  to  deliver  nucle.ir  weapons 
against  this  country  by  1975.  but  the  esti- 
mates for  this  are  around  $8  billion  rather 
than  $20  billion  to  $30  billion. 

THE     COMPBOXISE 

No  doubt,  too,  the  Administration  will  go 
forward  with  a  hard  point"  system  for  de- 
fending our  own  missile  sites  from  nuclear 
destruction,  but  a  decision  to  go  forward 
with  the  big  antl-mlsslle  system  Is  regarded 
by  the  Administration  as  something  more 
than  a  mere  military  decision. 

It  is  seen  here  as  a  major  political  prob- 
lem, as  well.  Once  a  small  commitment  is 
made.  McNamara  fears  that  the  project  wiii 
develop  a  life  of  its  own  and  be  expanded 
year  after  year,  leading  to  new  counter-pro- 
grams by  the  Soviets,  and  still  others  to  coun- 
ter theirs.  Yet  the  pressure  on  him  Is  very 
great.  He  may  have  another  B-70  contro- 
versy on  his  hands — with  the  Congress  press- 
ing him  to  build  it  against  the  Judgment  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  Insisting  that  the 
Cr.ngress  and  not  the  President  shoul*  have 
the  power  to  determine  what  Is  to  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  CfrlifoiTila  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dow]. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohklan]  for  the 
statement  he  has  just  made  with  regard 
to  the  Nike-X  program.  I  share  his  view 
that  It  Is  premature  for  us  to  embark  at 
the  present  time  on  the  preproduction 
phase  of  this  program,  and  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 

As  I  have  suggested  before,  I  believe 
It  would  be  not  only  wasteful  for  us  to 
start  now  on  these  preproduction  activ- 
ities, but  I  believe  the  effect  of  our  doing 
so  might  present  a  positive  danger  to  our 
national  security,  since  it  might  well  re- 
sult in  great  intensification  of  Soviet 
activities  in  this  same  field. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  "* 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  proposed  amendment  Out  of 
the  welter  of  debate,  a  few  simple  points 
seem  to  emerge. 

First,  we  are  considering  a  program 
which.  General  Wheeler  testified  to  the 
Defense  Sut>committee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Comm'ttee — page  89 — 
wotild  require  a  full-scale  fallout  shelter 
program  and  cost  $45  billion  over  the 
next    decade — making    this    surely,    the 
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largest  single  military  procurement  de- 
cision In  the  history  of  man. 

Second,  Secretaj-y  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that,  In  his  views,  the  pro- 
posed antiballistic  system  would  not  "add 
measurable  to  our  safety."  He  further 
testified  before  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Hou.se  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that: 

There  Is  no  system  or  combination  of  sys- 
tems within  presently  available  technology 
which  would  permit  the  deployment  now  of 
an  antl-baUl8tlc-mts6lle  defenjse  capable  of 
giving  us  any  reasonable  hope  of  keeping 
United  States  fatalities  below  some  lens  of 
mlUlona  on  a  major  Soviet  nuclear  attack 
upon   our  cities.      (P.   61,   hearings.) 

So,  the  effectiveness  of  this  appallingly 
expensive  program  Ls  in  clear  question. 

Third,  if  this  amendment  passes,  the 
defense  appropriations  bill  of  1967  would 
without  question  continue  the  ongoing 
full-scale  research  and  development  pro- 
gram on  anti-balllstic-missile  schemes, 
which  has  already  proved  effective  in 
speeding  the  development  not  only  of  de- 
fensive, but  also  of  offensive,  weapons 
systems.  There  is  impressive  evidence 
that  development  of  the  latter,  rather 
than  the  former,  will  ultimately  provide 
oiir  most  effeclive  and  compelling  deter- 
rent power. 

Fourth,  an  inevitable  result  of  our  em- 
barking on  this  enormous  program,  ut- 
terly unprecedented  in  scale  and  cost, 
would  be  the  most  expensive  game  of 
weapons  development  leapfrog  in  his- 
tory—a fantastic  competitive  escalation 
of  military  expenditures,  which  in  the 
end  would  inevitably  result  in  a  sterile 
standoff  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  stabilized  at  an  enor- 
mously higher  annual  cost  burden. 

The  decision  to  trigger  such  a  program 
could  well  produce  a  Greshams  law 
which  would  drive  from  the  seats  of 
power  and  influence,  the  moderates  in 
our  country  and  abroad  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  elsewhere,  who  urge  a  policy 
of  caution,  moderation,  and  if  not,  de- 
escalation,  at  least  some  mindful  limita- 
tion of  escalation.  It  will  make  more 
difficult  the  problems  of  effecting  gradual 
arms  control,  and  ultimately,  disarma- 
ment by  the  major  powers.  And  other 
nations,  seeing  the  inevitable  course  of 
escalation  of  military  commitment  by 
the  major  powers,  will  feel  compelled  to 
follow  suit,  thus  painfully  aggravating 
the  problems  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defer  decision- 
making on  the  extraordinarily  Important 
l.ssue  until  the  facts  are  in.  And  that 
must  mean  until  the  present  ongoing 
research  and  development  program  gives 
us  the  answers  ^hlch  we  need  to  make 
thoughtful  decisions  in  workmanlike 
fashion  on  a  policymaking  decision  of 
awesome  proportions. 

One  last  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  yes- 
terday, the  President  exhorted  the  House 
Aopropriations  Committee  not  to  exceed 
his  budget  requests,  not  to  approve  hasty 
and  ill -conceived  programis  not  consid- 
ered essential  by  the  administration.  In 
no  other  department  of  the  executive 
branch  has  there  been  as  high  a  level  of 
professionalism  in  the  application  of  cost 
effectiveness  analysis  as  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense     Secretary  of  Defen.se 


McNamara  has  made  a  uniquely  valuable 
contribution  to  the  operations  of  the  De- 
fense Department  by  the  skill  and  lead- 
ership he  has  shown  In  bringing  disci- 
pline, order,  and  reason  to  the  proliferat- 
ing and  frequently  competitive.  Incon- 
sistent, and  overlapping  programs  of  the 
Defen.se  Department.  He  has  brought 
the  science  of  buslne.ss  management  Into 
the  most  costly  operation  oi'  our  Govern- 
ment with  great  effectiveness. 

This  Congre-ss  in  recent  months  has 
made  painful  decisions  and  indulged  in 
unhappy  belt  tightening  In  allocating  to 
our  antlpoverty.  education,  medicare  and 
other  social  welfare  programs,  far  less 
than  the  dimensions  of  the  need  require. 
How  urgently  are  these  $4'^  billion 
needed  over  the  next  decade  to  infu.se 
our  domestic  economy  with  fresh 
strength,  life,  hope  and  accompll.shment 
for  millions  of  Americans.  How  sad  It 
would  be  to  di.ssipate  these  vast  funds  In 
a  monumental  exercise  in  thoughtless- 
ness, futility,  and  waste. 

I  urge  my  colleagrues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  EXDW.  Mr  Chairman,  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress,  I  have  taken  each  oc- 
casion when  voting  for  defense  appro- 
priations to  enter  a  caution  about  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam.  I  do  this  because 
considerable  amounts  in  the  military  ap- 
propriations represent  funds  to  be  spent 
on  U.S.  military  action  in  Vietnam.  Such 
an  occa.slon  is  with  us.  and  I  want  to 
speak  again. 

The  extent  of  combat  In  Vietnam  is 
widening  with  each  passing  day.  Bomb- 
ing of  the  oil  plants  at  Haiphong  is  a  most 
alarming  form  of  escalation. 

Let  us  all  admit  that  the  attack  by  U.S. 
planes  on  major  oil  depots  was  a  well- 
executed  maneuver  from  a  military  point 
of  view.  The  depots  were  ikrgely  de- 
stroyed. So  far.  so  good — apparently. 
The  limited  war  was  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  plan.  The  new  venture  did  not 
harass  China.  It  did  not  harm  Russian 
ships.  It  did  not  add  to  the  war's  inhu- 
manity by  any  appreciable  killing  of 
more  civilians. 

However,  the  attack  on  the  depots  re- 
sulted In  the  creation  of  a  further  danger 
that  no  one  foresaw.  It  roused  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  a  state  of  viclousness 
where  they  threaten  trial  and  execution 
of  Imprisoned  American  filers.  Now  why 
call  this  a  danger?  Certainly,  It  Is  a 
danger  to  our  flyers  themselves.  All  of 
us  must  warn  Hanoi  not  to  commit  the 
evil  of  killing  these  prisoners.  But  the 
greater  danger  Ls  that  such  trial  and  ex- 
ecution would  take  us  to  still  another 
rung  on  the  ladder  of  escalation 

If  our  flyers  should  be  executed,  then 
an  aroused  America  might  proceed  to 
take  measures  of  force  far  wider  than 
any  before.  So  what  Is  the  danger  in 
that — for  us,  at  any  rate?  The  danger 
is  that  retribution  could  swing  back 
against  us.  We  cannot  foresee  what  It 
would  be,  any  more  than  we  foresaw  the 
threat  of  death  to  the  flyers  as  the  an- 
swer by  North  Vietnam.  But  If  we  ex- 
tended the  violence,  then  we  could  ex- 
pect some  conseqygnce  In  return.  It 
might  be  war  with  China.  It  might  be 
war  with  Rus-sla.  It  might  be  an  uneasy 
tinice  with  the  United  States  .seizing  a 


part  of  China,  while  Russia  seized  the 
other.  It  might  be  a  long  and  costly 
occupation  of  southeast  Asia  by  the 
United  States.  It  might  be  a  nuclear 
catastrophe  with  fallout  sweeping  acros,s 
.skies  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  would  be. 

We  could  certainly  accept  these  riiks 
in  self-defense  of  our  existence.  How- 
ever, we  are  risking  worldwide  danger 
by  fighting  far  away  In  a  nation  where  we 
do  not  know  If  they  really  want  us  to  be 
We  are  risking  world  danger  In  order  to 
stop  communism  in  one  small  place  In 
the  world  when  it  might  appear  in  a 
hundred  places — anywhere,  anytime 
We  are  risking  world  danger  in  the  delu- 
sion that  naked  force  will  compel  somp 
people  like  the  Vietnamese  to  bow  down 
and  capitulate.  Why  stake  any  case  of 
ours  on  the  blind  guess  that  the  people 
of  Vietnam  will  act  so  differently  from 
the  way  we  would  in  a  similar  situation. 
Remember  that  they  are  rugged  human 
beings,  just  like  us. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan   I  Mr.  FarnumI. 

Mr.  PAFINUM,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
Monday  of  this  week.  I  submitted  for  the 
Record  the  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  cast  reduction  program  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  put  this  re- 
jxjrt  in  the  Record,  even  though  a  copy 
i.s  sent  to  each  Member,  becau.se  I  fefl 
that  it  is  imporUnt  that  we  all  reali/r 
the  significant  contribution  this  program 
Is  making  to  our  efforts  to  keep  the  co.'-l 
of  Government  down. 

All  too  frequently  we  drift  into  a  nega- 
tive and  perhaps  cynical  approach  to- 
ward programs  which  are  designed  to 
conserve  resources.  It  is  easier  to  criti- 
cize and  find  fault  than  it  is  to  construc- 
tively suggest  and  encourage  ways  tnA 
means  to  Improve  management  of  our 
Government  agencies.  As  I  .said  on 
Monday,  we  hear  very  little-praise  when 
money  Is  saved  and.  for  all  of  us,  July  8 
was  a  truly  historic  day  for  economizing 
Secretai-y  McNamara  reported  savings  of 
$4  5  billion  during  fiscal  year  1966  and 
cumlative  savings  of  over  $14  billion. 

Yet,  as  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on 
the  appropriation  bill.  I  cannot  help  but 
be  somewhat  discour£iged  to  hear  m.v 
colleagues  criticize  and  even  ridicule  tiie 
co.st  reduction  program.  Now,  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  reviewine 
and  auditing  Government  operations  and 
I  know  it  Is  not  difficult  to  find  mistake.'; 
if  that  is  your  only  Intent.  In  a  perfect 
world  mistakes  ijtould  not  happen  but 
this  is  not  a  perfect  world  and  we  need 
to  keep  the  right  perspective.  Again,  it 
is  always  easier  to  criticize  than  it  is  to 
constructively  encourage  a  worthwhile 
Improvement. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Defen.se 
Subcommittee  but  I  took  the  time  to 
study  this  report,  and  to  go  over  to  the 
PenUgon  and  talk  with  the  people  who 
are  actually  doing  the  work  under  the 
program.  I  looked  at  actual  examples  of 
savings  and,  based  on  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  know  these  savings  do  not  ju.st 
happen.  Many  people  have  to  be  moti- 
vated and  encouraged  to  think  imagina- 


tively and  realistically.  These  people 
.should  be  congratulated  and  not  criti- 
cized. 

It  is  important  that  we  all  know  the 
concept,  intent,  and  background  of  the 
defense  cost  reduction  program.  It  was 
Initiated  by  Mr.  McNamara  In  the  spring 
of  1961  after  he  personally  reviewed 
G.AO  reports,  congressional  reports, 
Hoover  Commission  studies,  and  other 
analyses  of  defense  operations.  The 
initial  program  was  designed  to  provide 
a  systematic,  organized  approach  to  im- 
prove management  through  Identifica- 
tion of  functional  areas  with  potential 
for  improvement,  establishment  of  goals 
to  be  reached,  promulgation  of  guide- 
lines, and  reporting  procedures. 

The  Initial  5-year  goal  of  th'^  cost  re- 
duction program  was  to  reduce  costs  by 
at  least  $3  billion  per  year.  Each  year 
since  then  the  goal  has  been  raised  until 
the  goal  Is  now  $6.1  billion,  a  striking 
Indication  of  its  success  in  motivating 
defense  personnel. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  from  the 
outset  Insisted  upon  the  inclusion  of  only 
valid,  audited  savings.  He  asked  the 
Comptroller  General  to  audit  the  pro- 
pram  but  for  reasons  he  felt  sufficient, 
the  Comptroller  General  did  not  feel  it 
to  be  appropriate.  An  independent  in- 
ternal audit  procedure  has  been  in  effect 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program  with 
more  than  200  man -years  of  audit  effort 
being  devoted  each  year  to  assure  the 
integrity  of  the  program. 

A  leading  firm  of  public  accountants, 
Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  &  Smart,  was  asked 
by  Secretary  McNamara  during  this  past 
year  to  give  him  an  independent,  outside 
assessment  of  the  true  savings  to  the 
Nation  produced  by  the  program  and  to 
recommend  further  Improvements.  The 
firm's  report  concluded — 

First.  That  the  rules  established  by  the 
Defense  Department  to  assess  the  sav- 
int:s  resulting  from  the  cost  reduction 
actions  "have  been  logical  and  reason- 
able." 

Second.  That  the  reporting  system 
which  applies  these  rules  to  the  classi- 
fication, validation,  and  svunmarization 
of  the  cost  reduction  actions  "has  pro- 
duced a  reasonable  overall  monetary  ex- 
pression of  savings  achieved  under  the 
procram." 

I  can  personally  attest  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  &  Smart  be- 
cause as  auditor  general  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  I  had  many  occasion  to  work 
with  this  prestigious  organization. 

For  those  who  might  question  whether 
the.'^e  savings  were  at  the  expense  of  mil- 
itary capability.  It  should  be  noted  that 
during  this  same  period  our  military 
effort  In  southeast  Asia  has  been  in- 
creased by  240  percent  in  the  number  of 
military  personnel  deployed.  235  percent 
in  the  number  of  helicopters,  110  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  land-based  attack 
aircraft,  and  145  percent  in  air  ordnance 
expended.     . , 

All  of  this  military  buildup  has  been 
accomplished  without  imposing  tAe  usual 
wartime  controls  on  wages,  prices,  and 
civilian  production  and  consimiption, 
without  calling  up  the  Reserve  Forces; 
and  without  imposing  wartime  tax  bur- 
dens, and  while  holding  Defense  expend- 


itures In  fiscal  year  1966 — as  a  percent 
of  GNP — at  a  level  lower  than  that  of 
4  of  the  past  5  years. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  revolution- 
ized the  management  structure  of  the 
Pentagon  in  the  past  5  years.  He  has 
iristituted  scientific  planning,  program- 
ing and  budgeting  systems,  consolidated 
common  operations,  eliminated  unneces- 
sary operations — 862  unneeded  base 
closure  decisions  have  been  made — and, 
at  the  same  time,  built  a  military  force 
ready  for  any  emergency  which  has 
moved  faster,  farther,  and  has  been  bet- 
ter supplied  than  any  force  in  this  cen- 
tui-y. 

In  reviewing  the  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram. I  looked  at  specific  examples 
picked  at  random  which  illustrate  the 
three  board  categories  of  savings  which 
are  included  in  the  program. 

The  first  category  covered  in  the  pro- 
gram is  called,  "buying  only  what  we 
need."  In  one  example  in  this  category 
the  Army  Munitions  Command  saved 
$5,889,576  in  fiscal  year  1966  by  modify- 
ing 270.288  projectiles  used  in  the  ob- 
solete 155-millimeter  field  artillery  gun. 
An  employee  suggested  that  the  projec- 
tile be  modified  to  the  configuration  of 
the  projectile  used  in  the  155-milllmeter 
howitzer.  This  projectile  has  a  heavy 
and  continuing  demand.  Modification 
costs  were  $2.34  each,  compared  with  a 
new  procurement  cost  of  $24.13. 

Now  it  can  be  alleged  that  this  is  a 
fictitious  savings  because  the  claim  is 
based  on  something  that  wasn't  bought — 
270,288  projectiles.  The  first  is  that  they 
did  not  buy  these  new  projectiles  be- 
cause, by  the  imaginative  action  of  one 
Individual,  obsolete  material  was  modi- 
fied and  updated  at  less  than  10  percent 
of  new  material  cost.  And  If  you  think 
this  is  an  imusual,  sporadic  Instance, 
let  me  point  out  that  under  this  program 
the  use  of  excess  material  at  full  value 
rather  than  sale  as  surplus  at  .05  cents 
on  the  dollar  has  Increased  60  percent 
since  1961 — from  less  than  $1  billion  per 
year  to  more  than  $1.5  billion.  Such  im- 
provements do  not  just  happen. 

Another  example  in  the  first  category 
of  savings  involves  the  application  of  cur- 
rent automated  management  techniques 
to  a  problem  that  had  grown  too  big  to 
handle  manually.  This  is  the  type  of 
savings  I  know  is  real  because  I  have  in- 
troduced many  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  I  have  personally 
seen  the  results.  The  Navy  Ships  Parts 
Control  Center  at  Mechanicsburg,  Pa., 
saved  $587,440  in  fiscal  year  1966  In  the 
support  of  new  shipboard  equipment. 
This  saving  resulted  from  the  use  of  a 
computer  to  calculate  the  average  life 
of  repair  parts  used  in  different  but  simi- 
lar applications  and  using  the  resultant 
factors  to  develop  the  quantitative  repair 
parts  needs  for  the  new  equipment.  Pre- 
viously the  Navy  had  been  estimating  the 
quantities  of  repair  parts  needed  based 
on  the  technical  consideration  by  re- 
sponsible supply  technicians.  The  com- 
plexity of  modern  equipment  and  the  im- 
mense Increase  in  the  number  of  support- 
ing repair  parts  made  the  old  method 
completely  Infeasible  and  uneconomical. 

A  further  example — five  special  pur- 
pose, high  heat  resistant  bolts  were  used 


by  the  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot  to 
Install  armor  on  CH-47A  hehcopters. 
The  cost  of  the  bolts  was  $34  each.  The 
production  controller,  making  $9,000  per 
year,  considered  the  unit  cost  to  be  ex- 
cessive and  conducted  a  search  of  similar 
items  In  the  supply  system  that  might 
meet  the  required  specification.  A  bolt 
costing  40  cents  each  was  found,  and  was 
approved  by  the  technicians.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  one  alert  individual,  who 
could  have  just  as  easily  used  the  $34 
bolt,  saved  the  Army  $13,104  in  fiscal 
year  1966. 

In  still  another  example  of  a  very  real 
savings,  a  comprehensive  value  engineer- 
ing study  was  conducted  on  the  2  75-inch 
rocket  motor  tube  by  persorjiel  at  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station.  China 
Lake.  Calif.  As  a  result,  the  tube  was 
redesigned,  eliminating  three  of  four 
components,  thereby  simplifjlng  manu- 
fjtcture.  Unit  cost  was  reduced  from 
$5.08  each  to  $3.73  each,  and  produced 
savings  in  fiscal  year  1966  of  $760,522. 

Again,  it  can  be  alleged  that  these  em- 
ployees were  only  doing  what  they  were 
paid  for  and  that  no  one  should  be  given 
credit  for  something  that  is  a  part  of  his 
daily  job.  Such  critics  do  not  ainder- 
stand  either  management  or  r>ersonnel 
motivation.  Without  stimulation,  en- 
couragement, credit  and  goals,  nftne  of 
us  perform  at  our  maximum.  The  in- 
creased level  of  cost  savings  accomplish- 
ment in  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
past  few  years  is  proof  that  dynamic 
management  is  the  cause. 

The  second  category  in  the  cost  reduc- 
tion program  is  "buying  at  the  lowest 
sound  price."  We  all  know  that  competi- 
tion in  procurement  stimulates  producers 
to  find  better  and  less  expensive  wiays  to 
manufacture  items.  Here  again,  the  ef- 
forts of  all  procurement  personnel  in 
Defense  have  increased  the  level  of  com- 
petitive procurement  by  40  percent  since 
1961. 

One  striking  example  of  the  effect  of 
competition  on  prices  involves  adapters 
for  bomb  and  ejector  racks.  These 
adapters  were  first  produced  by  the  con- 
tractor who  designed,  developed,  and 
fabricated  them  under  a  Bureau  of 
Weapons  contract.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1966  requirement  it  was  determined  that 
enough  data  was- available  to  procure  the 
Item  competitively.  Fifty-seven  bidders 
were  soUclt-ed  and  13  qualified  producers 
submitted  price  bids.  The  previous  sole 
source  price  was  $667.30  each.  The  low 
bidder,  a  different  contractor,  received 
the  award  at  a  price  of  $300.72  each,  a 
unit  saving  of  $366.58  or  a  reduction  of 
55  E>ercent.  The  interesting  point  about 
this  action  is  that  the  developer  who  was 
also  the  previous  sole  source  producer  of 
the  item,  submitted  a  bid  of  $731  each — 
an  increase  of  $63.70  each  over  his 
previous  sole  source  price.  Savings  on 
this  one  contract  in  fiscal  year  1966 
amounted  to  $197,953. 

In  another  case  in  the  procurement 
savings  category,  fuel  tank  assemblies 
for  the  F-4  aircraft  had  been  procured 
on  a  single  year  competitive  basis  by  the 
Air  Force  at  a  unit  cost  of  $950  each. 
By  using  multiyear  procurement  prcxre- 
dures  in  fiscal  year  1966,  which  combines 
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2  or  more  years'  procurement  require- 
ments Into  one  for  bidding  purposes,  the 
Air  Force  obtained  a  unit  price  of  $780 
each.  This  Is  a  reduction  of  18  percent 
and  resulted  In  actual  savings  of  $1,744.- 
540  In  fiscal  year  1966  with  additional 
savings  anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1967 
and  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  third  broad  category  covers  "re- 
ducing operating  co.sts."  Again  I  looked 
at  actual  examples  and  I  was  lmpres.sed 
with  the  creative  and  progressive  think- 
ing that  led  to  very  real  savings.  The 
entire  management  approach  to  this  Im- 
mense Defense  Job  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual urge  to  find  better  ways  to  do 
required  operations  have  combined  to 
produce  results  the  like  of  which  we  have 
never  seen  before. 

For  example,  communications  lines 
and  circuits  previously  were  leased  sep- 
arately by  the  Individual  military  de- 
partments and  Defense  agencies.  The 
Defense  Communications  Agency  now 
consolidates  requirements  for  all  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  components  and  the 
integrated  use  produces  savings  to  the 
Department  of  $93.4  million  In  nscal 
year  1966. 

Ever>'one  knows  that  first  class  air 
travel  is  more  expensive  than  coach 
travel  and  we  know  that  it  Is  Oovern- 
ment  policy  not  to  travel  first  class  when 
coach  Is  available.  However,  policy  is 
one  thing  and  practice  is  another.  In 
1961.  62.7  percent  of  air  travel  In  Defense 
was  by  first  class.  Under  this  prt)gram, 
in  1966  it  is  6.2  percent.  Who  can  allege 
that  the  annual  savings  of  $16,139,000 
are  not  real? 

Annular  rings,  which  are  Ir  tegral 
components  of  a  data  processirig  display 
system  which  projects  aircraft  track 
data  on  a  projector  screen,  have  a  silver 
coating  which  cannot  be  duplicaUjd  due 
to  company  patent  rights.  In  the  past 
damaged  rings  were  discarded  and  new 
rings  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $13  each. 
After  extensive  research  a  new  process 
was  developed  to  remove  the  oilglnal 
coating  after  it  became  damaged  and  a 
commercial  solution  was  found  to  be  an 
excellent  coating  material.  The  new 
process  cost  20  cents  for  each  ring.  After 
amortizing  the  cost  of  the  processing 
equipment,  savings  of  $17,787  wen  real- 
ized in  fiscal  year  1966.  Savirgs  of 
$235,847  are  expected  to  be  reallz«l  an- 
nually In  future  year.s. 

The  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  at 
Cherry  Point.  N.C.,  previously  discarded 
worn  main  nozzle  and  shroud  assemblies 
u.scd  on  pneumatic  gas  turbine  eng:nes  to 
provide  auxiliary  power  and  air  condi- 
tioning for  aircraft  on  the  ground.  Per- 
sonnel in  the  overhaul  and  repair  depart- 
ments conducted  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  assembly.  It  was  determined  that 
the  asvsembUes  could  be  repaired  and 
necessary  procedures  were  developed. 
Costs  to  repair  amounted  to  $42  each 
versus  $678  each  to  buy  new  assemblies; 
$28,476  was  saved  in  fiscal  year  1966  by 
this  new  procedure.  Perhaps  It  Is  easy  to 
say  tills  should  have  been  done  long  be- 
fore but  so  can  you  say  that  Edison 
should  have  invented  the  Incandescent 
lamp  years  earlier  than  he  did. 


These  examples  I  have  talked  about 
today,  I  have  looked  Into  personally  and 
I  think  I  can  speak  with  some  knowledge. 

I  have  spent  a  number  of  years  in  Gov- 
errunent  administration.  To  be  a  good 
administrator  you  have  to  be  able  to 
separate  the  real  from  the  fictitious  and 
you  learn  to  recognize  good  methods, 
systems,  and  programs.  I  have  had 
comprehensive  personal  experience  with 
program  budgeting,  systems  analysis, 
data  processing,  and  advanced  manage- 
ment techniques.  I  have  evaluated  op- 
erations and  instituted  management 
changes  which  have  saved  15  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  resources  previously  required. 
I  say  this  in  order  thet  you  will  know- 
that  I  think  I  am  qualified  to  recognize 
good  management  when  I  see  it.  And  I 
have  .seen  it  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fen. se. 

What  is  happening  In  the  DOD  should 
be  adopted  throughout  all  Government 
agencies.  I  know  the  President  has  di- 
rected a  Govemmcnt-wlde  cost  reduction 
program  but  I  also  know  that  if  we  do  not 
actively  support  and  encourage  such  a 
program  It  will  not  prove  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. As  a  Congressman  and  a  tax- 
payer I  am  convinced  that  we  must  adopt 
a  positive  approach  to  this  program  and 
encourage  its  spread  to  all  other  agen- 
cies.   I  earnestly  enlist  your  support. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  FARNUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

M».  UPSCOMB.  We  have  provided 
higft  salaries  for  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  we  try  to  p,et  the 
best  people  possible.  Why  do  these 
things  not  come  about  just  under  the 
htmian  way  of  operating  things  and  be 
expected  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
without  going  Into  a  big  publicity  cam- 
paign? Why  should  it  not  be  handled 
that  way? 

Mr.  FARNUM.  That  is  not  hard  to 
explain.  My  experience  has  proven  that 
you  must  have  goals  established.  You 
must  create  incentive.  You  must  help 
stimulate  initiative.  You  must  let  the 
personnel  be  part  of  the  decisionmaking 
and  the  dally  working  processes  in  the 
swlmlnlstration  of  government.  This  is 
what  this  program  does. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Should  we  not  ex- 
pect this  to  be  done? 

Mr.  FARNUM.  We  can  expect  it,  but 
it  Just  does  not  happen  that  way. 
Through  the  process  of  this  kind  of  a 
program  we  do  accomplish  these  things. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Do  you  have  any 
idea  how  much  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  spending  on  this  program  or  how 
many  man-hours  he  Is  taking  from  other 
projects  to  do  this  Job  of  cataloging  cost 
reductions? 

Mr.  FARNUM.  No.  I  do  not;  but  they 
do  have  a  considerable  number  of  people 
working  on  It  In  terms  of  promotion. 
I  think  It  is  an  exceptional  program  and 
can  only  succeed  If  we  give  It  good  posi- 
tive support. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Do  you  know  that 
the  pamphlet  that  was  published  last 
year  on  the  cost  reduction  program  cost 
over  $60,000? 


Mr.  FARNUM.  Yes,  I  also  know  that 
communication  within  the  DOD  Is  nec- 
essary and  this  is  one  of  the  good  meth- 
ods. It  stimulates  other  employees  to 
participate  In  the  program.  I  include 
documentary  evidence  referred  to  In  my 
reniEirks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  thp 
gentleman  from   Michigan  has  expired. 

1  5  5  M  M    PHO  JECTTILE 

Function:  Ammunition  Item  used  with  the 
M59min.  155mm  Field  Artillery  Gun.  This 
Is  a  towed  weapon  which  Is  now  obsolete. 

Situation:  Obsolescense  of  the  166nim 
M59  Gun  left  the  Army  with  1.2  million  Mlul 
Projectiles  for  which  there  was  no  known 
requirement.  These  projectiles  had  a  caT;i- 
log  value  of  t24  13  each. 

Action:  A  study  was  made  by  supply  man- 
agement and  ordnance  Bpeclallsts  to  fii.cj 
ways  to  utilize  excess  or  obsolete  ammuni- 
tion by  modification  Into  another  type  of 
amiiiunltlon  which  has  a  current  require- 
ment. The  study  group  found  that  there 
was  a  heavy  and  continuing  demand  fur 
M107.  155-nm  Projectiles  used  In  the  ISSrrjr. 
Howitzer.  A  member  of  the  group  suggeFtpd 
the  Idea  of  modifying  the  obsolete  Mlui 
Projectiles  to  the  M107B1  configuration  by 
machining  off  part  of  the  rotating  band  and 
replacing  the  grommet  cover  which  goes  over 
the  rotating  band.  Tests  proved  that  tl.e 
rounds  could  be  modified  at  a  cost  of  $2  34 
each  to  meet  all  specifications  for  the 
M107B1. 

Result:  Modlflcetlon  of  the  obsolete  pro- 
jectile was  expedited  and  rework  op>eratlon.n 
are  expected  to  continue  through  the  3rd 
Quarter,  FY  1867. 

Saiings  computation 


The 


Quan- 
tity 

Unit 
cost 

Amount 

M-lOl  projectUM 

Rework  costs             

270,288 
270,288 

$.M.  13 
2.34 

-63^473 

Fiscal  year  1666 

.<iiivilipf 

S,  889,576 

Source:     Anununitlon     Procurement     and     Supply 
Appiiry,  .^rmy  Munitions  fnmrnaid 

St-PPORT  FOB  NrW  SHIPBOAIID  EQUIPMENT 

Function:  Under  the  "old"  procedures. 
Navy  had  been  estimating  quantities  oJ  re- 
pair parts  for  system  stock  to  support  new 
equipment  placed  onboard  ship  on  the  b&s'.s 
of  technical  consideration  of  responsible 
Item  supply  technicians.  > 

Action:  A  new  procedure  was  iJeaJoped 
called  "Mean  Family  Replacement  FaPtor " 
This  procedure  uses  a  computer  to  calculate 
the  average  life  of  repair  parte  used  In  simi- 
lar applications,  and  employs  the  resuliani 
factors  to  determine  the  quantities  of  repair 
parts  to  support  the  new  equipment 

Result:  Use  of  the  new  method  produced 
Sdvlngs.   averaging   »17439  per   new   item    or 
total  saving  of  $587,440  during  FY  1966 
Savings  computation 

Spare  parts ; 

Quantity 3  368 

Average  item  savings tl74  39 

Amount »,'i87  440 

Fiscal  year   196C  savings $587,440 

Source:   Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center. 

Mechanlcsburg.  Pa. 

BOLT.    ARMOR    INSTALLATION 

Function:  Used  for  liutallatlon  of  artno: 
on  the  CH-47A  alrcr.aft. 

Situation:  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot. 
was  processing  78  CH-47A  aircraft  through 
their  maintenance  shops  for  installation  ol 
critical  Component  Armor  Protective  KiU 
Five  special  purpose,  high  heat  resistant  bolis 


were    required    for    each    Installation. 
cost  of  the  bolts  was  $34.00  each. 

Action:  In  the  course  of  requisitioning  the 
bolts,  the  Production  Controller  considered 
ttie  unit  cost  of  the  bolts  to  be  excessive  and 
conducted  a  search  of  similar  Items  in  the 
supply  system  that  might  meet  the  required 
.specification.  A  bolt  costing  $.40  each  was 
found  to  meet  the  required  specifications, 
and  upon  approval  by  Aviation  Command 
technicians,  was  substituted  for  the  $34  00 
item. 

Result:  All  CH-47A  aircraft  processed 
tlirough  the  Maintenance  Shop  used  the  less 
expensive  bolts.  Additional  savings  will  be 
realized   on   all   future  processing. 

Savings  computation 


Quan- 
tity 
per 
aircraft 

Unit 
cost 

^  Cost 
'V-r 
aircraft 

Bolt  (NA8  K86-4- 
12/15)       

5 
S 

$34.00 
.40 

SI  70 

Bolt(NA8  464-P4- 
U)           

$3 

^;:iTin(!S  ix-r  air- 

$168 

78 

Vixal  year  1966 

$13,10* 

'  .~;ivlngs  ptsT  aircraft  multiplied  by  aircraft  processed. 
s.iiirce    New     CumixTiand     Army     Depot,     Array 
.M  it'  nel  Coinmaiid. 

THE    a. 78-INCH    ROCKET    MOTOR    TUBE 

Function:  The  Rocket  Motor  Tube  Is  the 
hnuslng  for  the  rocket  propellant. 

Situation:  The  original  design  consisted 
of  four  components  and  was  relatively  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  to  fabricate. 

,4cfion.-  A  comprehensive  value  engineer- 
ing study  was  made  of  the  tube  deelgn  An 
integral  bulkhead  motor  tube  was  designed 
to  replace  the  old  tube.  The  solid  bulkhead 
tube  eliminates  three  component*  of  the  old 
design:  the  head  jlosure.  one  lockwlre.  and 
one  O-rlng. 

Result:  The  new  design  Is  easier  to  manu- 
facture and  can  be  produced  at  a  saving  of 
11.35  per  unit  over  the  cost  of  the  old  design. 

Savings  eoTnputation 


Old  desiim 

Ni'w  dpjHira 

oiTset  cost  (develop- 
ment). -- 


Ki.sral  year  1066 
savlDgs 


Units 


588,572 
585,572 


Unit 
cost 


$6.08 
3  73 


Amount 


$2, 974, 7C5.  76 
-2, 184, 183.  56 

-30, 000.  00 


760,522.20 


Source:  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake. 
ADAPTORS   FOR   BOMB   AND   EJECTOR   RACKS 

Function:  Used  on  Aero  21  A  and  B  bomb 
fiiticis  for  stowage  and  transporting  bomb 
racks  and  ejector  racks  aboard  aircraft  car- 
riers 

Situation:  Washington  Technological  As- 
s  K-iites.  Inc..  designed,  developed,  and  fabrl- 
rated  one  adaptor  under  a  Bureau  of  Weap- 
'riB  contract.  The  first  production  con- 
tract was  not  coriBldered  suitable  for  com- 
petitive procurement  due  to  lack  of  technical 
documentation  and  need  for  design  modlfl- 
cition  because  of  damage  experienced  In 
fleet  operations. 

Action:  For  the  FY  1966  requirement,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  design  was  now 
firm,  documentation  was  available,  and  time 
Would  permit  a  new  source  to  produce  and 
deliver.  57  bidders  were  solicited  and  13 
qualified  producers  BUbmltted  price  bids. 


Result:  American  Chain  and  Cable  Co., 
Inc.,  the  low  bidder  received  the  award. 
Savings  on  540  units  proctired  were  based  on 
a  comparison  of  the  successful  bid  price  with 
the  previous  sole  scurce  price.  No  adjust- 
ment was  made  for  the  fact  that  the  sole 
source  price  was  for  only  60  units,  because 
the  sole  source  had  also  submitted  a  com- 
petitive bid  of  $731.00  each  on  the  640  units. 
Savings  cOTnputation 

Source  source  unit  price $667.30 

Competitive   unit   price —300.72 


Unit    savings- 
Units  purchased 


$366. 58 
X  540 


Fiscal  year  1966  savings,.  $197,953.20 
Source:   Navy  Purchasing  Office.  NY. 

FUEL    TANK    ASSEMBLY 

Function:  Item  is  a  Pylon  Tank  Assembly 
having  a  fuel  capacity  of  370  gallons,  and  Is 
an  Integral   part  of  the   F-4  aircraft. 

Situation:  The  procurement  responsibility 
for  this  item  was  onglnally  assigned  to  the 
Navy,  but  w.^£  tr.insferred  to  the  Air  Force 
in  Calendar  Year  1964.  TTie  Initial  procure- 
ment made  by  Air  Force  was  a  competitive 
contract  for  5.006  tanks,  and  Included  the 
requirement  for  the  contractor  to  furnish  a 
complete  data  package.  It  was  necessary  to 
procure  an  urgent  follow-on  procurement 
Bole  source  for  a  quantity  of  13.832  each,  prior 
to  receipt  of  the  data  package.  Additional 
requirements  were  delayed  until  the  data 
package  became  available. 

i4cfion  and  result:  By  delaying  procure- 
ment, e.xcept  for  the  urgent  follow-on  re- 
quirement, until  the  data  package  was  re- 
ceived, the  Air  Force  was  able  to  prepare  a 
bid  package  utilizing  multiyear  procurement 
procedures  that  resulted  In  a  maximum  cal- 
culated savings  of  $4,828,000. 
Savings  computation — Fuel  tank  assembly 

Unit  cost: 

Last    procurement -  $950 

Multiyear    $780 

Unit   savings $170 

Quantity 10.262 

Fiscal   year   1966   savings  » $1,744,540 

'  Last  procurement  unit  cost  adjusted  from 
$970  to  $950  due  to  quantity  Increase  on 
multiyear  procurement.  Estimated  savings: 
Fiscal  year  1967.  $2,287,860;  fiscal  year  1968, 
$795,600. 

-  Unit  savings  multiplied  by  quantity. 

Source:  Ogden  Air  Materiel  Area,  Air 
Force. 

One  of  the  most  productive  techniques 
applied  under  the  Cost  Reduction  I*rogram 
Is  an  Improved  telecommunications  manage- 
ment concept  Identified  as  TELPAK.  This  Is 
a  short-title  designation  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  commercially  leased  communica- 
tions requirements  Into  a  single  telecom- 
munications package.  Under  this  concept 
there  is  centraUzed  control  of  the  manage- 
ment and  leasing  of  communications  facili- 
ties, lines  and  circuits  which  had  formerly 
been  contracted  for  or  on  Individual  need 
basis  by  the  separate  Departments.  By  the 
consolidation  of  requirements.  Integrated 
use  of  facilities  and  centralized  leasing  the 
Defense  Department  has  saved  $93  4  million 
In  Fiscal  Year  1966. 

USE    OF    NON-PBEMIUM    AIR    PASSENGER    SER^^CE 

Action:  Travel  by  air  coach  accommoda- 
tions In  lieu  of  first  class  air  accommoda- 
tions wherever  practicable  was  directed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  an  economy 
measure  In  April  1962.  This  administrative 
restriction  oOers  an  exception  to  the  basic 
entitlement  for  first  class  accommodations 
aad  thus  produces  an  economy  in  every  in- 


stance in  which  It  is  possible  to  apply  the 
established  criteria.  However  the  exercise 
of  traffic  management  Judgmeiit  is  still  the 
basis  for  determination  as  to  whether  the 
economy  can  be  realized  in  any  given  situa- 
tion. 

Savings  computation 


Trarel  data 

Fiscal 
year 
1961 

Fiscal 
year 
1966 

Passenger  miles billion  dollais.. 

Percent  1  St  class 

1.2 
82.7 
37  3 

2.0 
6  2 

93  8 

Cost  reduction million  dollars- 

16.1 

Average  cost  per  passenger  mile: 

$0  0753 

1^*^  than  1st  class 

$0  0618 

Source:  Military  Traffic  Management  and  Terminal 

Pervicc. 

RECOATING    ANNULAR    RINGS 

Function:  Annular  Rings  are  used  as  a 
.scribing  surface  for  the  AN  FYQ-9  DLsplay 
System  to  project  the  track  data  on  the  pro- 
jector screen. 

Situation:  The  original  annular  rings  have 
a  silver  coating  that  cannot  be  duplicated 
due  to  company  patent  rights.  Also,  the 
rings  cannot  be  recoated  vi-ith  another  sub- 
stance because  removal  of  the  original  coat- 
ing causes  the  glass  surface  to  be  scratched. 

Action:  Extensive  research  was  Initiated 
to  find  a  better  method  for  removing  the  old 
coating  and  to  find  a  commercially  available 
resurfacing  solution.  A  buffing  process  was 
developed  which  removed  the  old  coating 
without  damage  to  the  glass.  A  commercial 
solution.  "Aerolon  G."  was  found  to~  be  an 
excellent  coating  material 

Result:  One  thousand  and  five  hundred 
rings  have  been  recc'ated  by  the  new  process, 
resulting  In  savings  of  $i7.787.  Elsttmated 
annual  savings  of  $235,847  are  expected  to 
l>e  realized  from  vise  of  this  procedure  In 
subsequent  years. 

Sax'ings  computation 

i^ 


Cost    of   new    annular 

rings. 

Cost  of  recoatlng  rings: 
Recoating  machine. 

Labor  and  niaKsrlals.. 


Fiscal 

ings. 


1966    ssv- 


Quantity 


1,500 


Unit  cost    Amount 


$13.00 


$19,500 

-1,403 
-310 


17.787 


Source:  Alaskan  Air  Command. 

NOZZLE  AND  SHROUD  ASSEMBLY 

Function:  Item  is  a  component  of  GTCP 
100-52  pneumatic  gas  turbine  compressor 
used  to  provide  auxiliary  power  and  aircon- 
ditloning  for  aircraft  on  the  ground. 

Situation:  Defective  nozzle  and  shroud  as- 
semblies were  replaced  with  new  assemblies 
during  regular  engine  overhauls  at  a  cost  of 
$720  each 

Acti07i:  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  assembly 
and  Its  structural  and  performance  require- 
ments indicated  that  overhaul  and  repair 
criteria  were  too  stringent,  causing  an  ab- 
normally high  rate  of  rejection  and  replace- 
ment during  overhaul  This  was  due  to  rm- 
nor  cracks  In  the  assembly  or  other  defects 
which  could  be  corrected. 

Result  Rertsed  repair  lim.l1.s  and  proce- 
dures were  developed  which  permitted  ac- 
ceptance of  minor  defects  not  affecting  oper- 
ational efficiency  and  repair  o'  cracks  in  the 
assembly  by  the  mlcrobrazlng  process.  As- 
semblies are  repaired  at  an  average  coat  of 
$42  each  Tests  have  substantiated  the  Jn- 
tegrlty  of  the  revised  limits  and  repair 
procedures. 
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Savings 

computation 

QnantltT 

Unit  fWt 

Total  cost 

New  assembUe* 

Reworked  assemblies.. . 

42 
42 

1720 
42 

130,240 
1,7M 

Fiscal  yeu  1866 

2«,  476 

Sourw    Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  I'olnt,  N'.C. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  full  support  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  aoproprlations 
bill  now  being  conslderedr  H.R.  15941 
Is  the  end  product  of  hard  work  and 
sober  oonsidexation  by  every  memb<'r  of 
the  ApiMX>prlatlons  Committee,  and  I 
believe  that  the  best  way  for  this  bo<ly  to 
express  its  gratitude  for  a  job  well  done 
Is  to  vote  favorably  for  this  legislation. 
\  When  H.R.  15941  Is  compared  to  the 
\udget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1967.  we 
sJ^e  that  nearly  $1  billion  In  add! 
tional  funds  is  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  over  ad- 
ministration estima.tes.  Believe  me  Mr. 
Chairman,  no  one  on  this  floor  Is  more 
concerned  about  this  Increase  than  I.  No 
one  would  be  more  anxious  to  seek  con- 
structive and  less  exi)enslve  alterna- 
tives If  this  were  possible  than  I.  After 
sober  reflection,  however.  I  see  no  choice 
but  to  vote  for  this  bill  as  an  expensive 
but  absolutely  necessary  expedient. 

H.R.  15941  is  a  singular  example  of 
the  price  that  we  must  pay  for  mll'tary 
preptu-edness  and  security.  The  very 
fact  that  liberty  does  not  come  cheaply — 
either  In  terms  of  men  or  dollars — m.ikes 
It  all  the  more  precious.  Nothinig  could 
be  more  disastrous  to  our  interests  than 
to  place  the  security  of  ourselves  and 
our  allies  In  jeopardy  by  short-sighted 
attempts  at  economy.  Nothing  could  be 
more  foolish  than  to  balance  the  bxiks 
today  and  lose  the  peace  tomorrow. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  (-'on- 
stitutlonal  responsibility  that  we  have 
for  financially  supporting  the  Military 
Establishment.  The  United  States  can 
afford  to  pay  for  the  t)est  defense  In  the 
world — today  and  tomorrow.  We  w^uld 
be  irresponsible  if  we  did  any  less.  V71n- 
ston  Churchill  once  said  that  he  did  not 
become  Prime  Minister  of  Greet  Britain 
to  oversee  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire. 
I  say  that  we  share  a  similar  jesponsl- 
blUty  in  Insuring  that  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  do  not  oversee  the 
dereliction  of  our  military  responsibili- 
ties. I  believe  that  passage  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill 
win  provide  this  guarantee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Chairman,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman  Plooo,  In  his  very 
eloquent  address  to  the  House  on  the 
Defense  Department  appropriations  bill, 
commented  on  the  high  spirit,  loyai  ded- 
ication, and  true  bravery  of  American 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  I  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  Mr.  Flooo's  remarks, 
because  our  servicemen  deserve  the  grat- 
itude and  commendation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  their  sacrifices  In  south- 
east Asia. 

Many  p)ersons  In  the  high  councils  of 
the  U.S.  GSovemment  have  explained 
why  the  United  States  Is  fighting  in 
North  Vietnam,  but  the  most  persuasive 


and  straightforward  reasons  I  have  read 
were  written  by  an  Air  Force  pilot  fTom 
my  congressional  district  who  was  shot 
down  over  North  Vietnam  early  this 
week  and  survived. 

He  is  30-year-old  Capt.  Prank  D. 
Moruzzl.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
A.  Monizzl  of  62  SufBeld  Street,  Agawam, 
who  bailed  out  of  his  Air  Force  jet  after 
It  was  hit  by  groundflre  10  miles  north 
of  the  nth  parallel  dividing  North  and 
South  Vietnam  last  Sunday,  and,  along 
with  his  companion.  Air  Force  1st  Lt. 
John  Preston,  of  Los  Altos,  Calif  ,  was 
rescued  from  the  waters  off  the  North 
Vietnamese  coast  by  a  Marine  Corps 
helicopter. 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  niece  recently. 
Captain  Moruzzl  told  the  young  girl  why 
Americans  are  fighting  In  Vietnam: 

I  sincerely  feel  that  we.  a£  a  nation,  tiave 
no  deslfni'  on  whtit  belonffs  to  North  Vietnam 
or  to  Communist  China.  U  they  only 
>vouldnt  force  their  ldea«  on  thote  people 
that  are  still  free,  they  would  be  left  alone 
to  struggle  along  under  their  avn  problem. 

Well,  we  are  here  and  they  are  going  to 
have  their  probleme  In  trying  their  "War  of 
Liberation"  In  this  country.  I  bear  no  per- 
sonal malice  against  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam,  but  when  they  carry  their  tons  and 
tons  of  war  material  along  the  many  Jungle 
trails  to  the  south  so  as  to  Increase  the 
struggle  for  communist  expansion.  I  have  no 
qualms  In  bombing  these  trucks  and  boats 
The  same  feeling  prevails  in  striking  their 
mountain  passes  or  their  bridges  or  weapons 
stockpiles. 

Wo  shall  continue  to  stop  the  flow  of  men 
and  nxaterlaJ  from  the  north  to  the  south.  If 
Its  possible.  And.  perhape  after  a  while,  the 
communist  leaders  In  North  Vietnam  and 
Communist  China  and  Russia  will  begin  to 
see  our  determination  to  contain  the  expan- 
sion of  communism  and  decide  It  would  be 
better  not  to  waste  anymore  time  in  getting 
people  together  for  a  talk  about  these  prob- 
lems. 

With  these  thoughte  I  find  no  difficulty  in 
being  an  Idealist,  even  when  some  one  Is 
shooting  at  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  with  my  re- 
marks a  story  on  Captain  Moruzzl's 
rescue  and  the  above  excerpts  from  his 
letter,  taken  from  the  Springfield  Dally 
News  of  July  18,  1966: 
AcAWAM  Pilot  Rxsctjis  Awisa.  Plane  Downed 

A  ao-year-old  Agawam  Air  Force  pilot  is 
reported  unharmed  after  being  rescued  by  a 
Marine  Corps  helicopter  as  he  and  another 
airman  bobbed  in  the  waters  off  North  Viet- 
nam within  range  of  Communist  shore  bat- 
teriea  when  shot  down  during  an  air  strike. 

Capt.  Prank  D.  Moruzzl.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Moruzzl  ot  63  SuflSeld  St.. 
Agawam.  and  Air  Force  Lt.  John  Preston  of 
Lo«  AltoB.  Cal.,  were  the  targets  of  Intense 
fire  from  recoilless  rifles,  mortars  and  auto- 
matic weapons,  but  neither  they  nor  two 
rescue  helicopters  were  hit,  according  to  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  today  from  Saigon. 

BAH.     OUT 

Moruzzl  and  Preston  balled  out  of  their 
P4C  Phantom  Jet  after  It  was  hit  by  ground- 
fire  10  miles  north  of  the  17th  parallel  divid- 
ing North  and  South  Vietnam  yesterday. 

The  Marine  Corps"  role  began  aboard  the 
aircraft  carrier  Princeton,  which  Intercepted 
a  distress  call  from  a  plane.  OfHcers  aboard 
th*  Princeton,  which  carries  a  Marine  Hell- 
copter  squadron,  saw  a  flaming  plane  plunge 
into  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Two  helicopters  flown  by  Lt.  John  C  Ma- 
Donald  Of  Petrolla,  Tex.,  and  Lt.  Michael  H. 
Humes  of  Latham,  N.Y.,  went  to  the  scene. 


KSCAPZ     riBE 

The  airmen  were  within  range  of  shore 
batteries.  They  ducked  behind  their  life 
raft  to  avoid  gunfire. 

TTie  rescue  helicopters  saw  sampans  mov- 
ing towards  the  pilots,  but  they  swooped 
down  and  picked  up  the  two  men.  They 
were  taken  aboard  the  Princeton,  where  they 
were  reported  In  good  condition. 

Capt.  Moruzzl  recently  expressed  his  feel- 
ings concerning  the  war  In  Vietnam  in  a  let- 
ter lo  his  niece. 

CrVES    VTEWS 

"I  sincerely  feel  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
no  Uesign.s  on  what  belongs  to  North  Vietnain 
or  to  Communist  China.  If  they  only 
wouldn't  force  their  ideas  on  those  people 
that  ;ire  still  free,  they  would  be  left  alone  t.) 
struggle  along  under  their  own  problems," 
Capt.  Moruzzl  wrote. 

"Well,  we  are  here  and  they  are  going  to 
have  their  problems  In  trying  their  'war  of 
liberation'  in  this  country,  I  bear  no  per- 
sonal malice  against  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam,  but  when  they  carry  their  tons  and 
tons  of  war  material  along  the  many  Junele 
trails  to  the  south  so  as  to  increase  the  strug- 
gle for  Communist  expansion,  I  have  nj 
qualms  In  bombing  these  trucks  and  boau 
The  same  feeling  prevails  in  striking  the:r 
mountain  passes  or  their  bridges  or  weap-,;..s 
stockpiles."  he  said. 

Capt.  Moruzzl  added:  "We  shall  continue 
tt)  stop  the  flow  of  men  and  material  from 
the  north  to  the  south.  If  it's  possible.  Arti. 
perhap.s  after  a  while,  the  Communist  lead- 
ers in  North  Vietnam  and  Commnnlst  China 
and  Russia  will  begin  to  see  our  determina- 
tion to  contain  the  expansion  of  communism 
and  decide  it  would  be  better  not  to  waste 
anymore  time  In  getting  people  together  for 
a  talk  about  these  problems. 

"With  these  thoughts  I  find  no  difficulty  in 
being  an  Idealist,  even  when  someone  is 
shooting  at  me." 

AGAWAM    HIGH    GRAO 

A  1953  graduate  of  Agawam  High  School. 
Capt.  Moruzzl  Joined  the  Air  National  Guard 
right  after  graduation,  according  to  his 
mother. 

While  stationed  at  Barnes  Airport.  Capt. 
Moruzzl  attended  Western  New  England  Col- 
lege. When  he  was  19,  he  was  assigned  to 
pilot  training  In  Texas  and  returned  to  las 
Air  Guard  unit  on  graduation. 

In  1960,  he  was  called  to  active  duty  and 
assigned  to  Prance  during  the  Berlin  crisis. 
In  France,  he  married  his  wife.  Marlyse.  She 
and  their   two  children   are  now  in  Prance, 

Capt.  Moruzzl  has  been  In  Vietnam  sin  c 
February  and  has  flown  more  than  60  mis- 
sions. He  is  stationed  at  Da  Nang  Air  B.^se 
and  Is  scheduled  to  return  home  next  Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am. 
of  course,  supporting  and  voting  for  H.R 
15941,  the  bill  now  before  us  and  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Dafense  for  at  least  some  portion  of 
fiscal  1967. 

As  has  already  been  noted  by  our 
chairman  and  others  who  have  spoken 
on  this  measure.  H.R.  15941  calls  for  the 
appropriation  of  some  $900  million  for 
defense  and  related  purposes  over  and 
above  the  amount  requested  for  the  same 
by  the  President. 

Since  I  was  one  of  those  attending  the 
Presidential  conference  at  the  White 
House  yesterday  morning,  at  which  Mr 
Johnson  expressed  his  concern  to  the 
members  oi  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees of  this  and  the  other  body  over  the 
propensity  of  this  particular  Congress 
to  "add  on"  moneys  over  and  above  the 
budgetary  requests  this  year,  and  since 


I  have  already  publicly  pledged  the 
President  my  support  In  doing  what  I 
can  to  hold  the  budgetary  line,  some 
explanation  of  my  vote  for  this  bill  may 
be  in  order. 

As  has  been  previously  predicted  by 
the  minority,  this  bill  cannot  accurately 
be  described  as  "the"  defense  appropri- 
ation bill  for  1967 — rather,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird  1 
pointed  out  on  yesterday,  this  bill  can 
only  be  considered  as  the  'first  Install- 
ment" on  the  1967  defense  bill  for  the 
President  has  now  confirmed  the  fact 
that  sometime  in  the  near  future — 
though  probably  after  next  January  1 — 
he  will  be  required  to  send  us  a  supple- 
mental budgetary  request  for  defense 
purposes,  the  lion's  share  of  which  will, 
of  course,  represent  the  continuing  cost 
of  our  military  effort  In  Vietnam. 

At  yesterday's  meeting,  the  President 
was  rather  careful  not  to  disclose  the 
probable  size  of  that  supplemental  re- 
quest but,  from  what  he  Implied,  It 
would  seem  as  certain  as  anything  can 
ever  be  around  here  that  it  would  be  up- 
wards of  $7  billion  and  even  perhaps  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $10  billion.  That 
being  the  case,  then,  the  "add  on "  the 
committee  is  recommending,  here.  Is  in 
the  nature  of  a  "paper"  addition  to  the 
overall  1967  budget  in  that  the  Congress 
will,  at  this  particular  time  and  in  ad- 
vance of  any  formal  request  for  more 
funds,  undoubtedly  be  providing  the 
President  with  some  of  the  same  moneys 
he  will  eventually  have  to  ask  us  for. 
It  is  also  true  that,  In  so  doing,  the  com- 
mittee— and  now  the  House,  since  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  is  assured — has  ex- 
ercized Its  own  judgment  as  to  where 
and  for  what  purposes  additional  mon- 
eys are  needed  and  that  this  judgment 
may  not  necessarily  conform  with  the 
independent  judgment  of  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  Defense,  when  that 
is  eventually  expressed  to  us. 

However,  I — for  one — am  perfectly 
willing  to  take  that  risk  for  I  believe  it 
is  time  for  Congress  to  reassert  itself  in 
this  all-imixirtant  area  in  the  same  way 
that  It  has  t)egun  to  do,  though  un- 
fortunately still  to  a  very  limited  degree. 
In  the  equally  important  and  related  area 
of  clarifying  and  shaping  foreign  policy. 

As  our  distinguished  and  extremely 
capable  and  dedicated  chtirman  I  Mr. 
Mahon],  stated  at  the  opening  of  debate 
yesterday,  this  is  not  only  the  largest 
single  defense  appropriation  bill  present- 
ed to  Congress  since  World  War  11  but  is 
also — as  he  phrased  it — the  most  im- 
portant bill  of  tills  session  of  Congress. 

Although  he  did  not  carry  out  his 
thoughts  in  this  regard  much  beyond  that 
statement,  I  gather  from  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  implied  that  this  bill 
is  that  Important  because — whether  all 
of  us  like  it  or  not — our  approval  of  H.R. 
15941  is.  In  his  words  now : 

One  of  tile  strongest  possible  Indications 
that  Congress  supports  a  policy  which  calls 
for  the  successful  proeecuUjr  of  the  war  (in 
Vietnam)  (and)  represents  a  determination 
to  win  on  the  pert  pf  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  peopler^ 

It  Is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  our  chair- 
man's assessment  of  this  bill's  Impor- 
tance from  that  point  of  view— and  I  do 


not  intend  to.  But  I  would  lllce  the  record 
to  show  that  I  am  voting  for  this  bill  with 
a  considerable  measure  of  regret — for 
how  much  better  It  would  be  if  this  same 
enormous  sum  of  money  could  be  di- 
verted to  some  useful,  human  purposes  at 
home  or  abroad — and  with  sorrow  over 
the  certain  knowledge  that  the  hidden 
cost  of  this  bill.  Insofar  as  it  relates  to 
the  tragic  conflict  in  Vietnam,  is  some- 
thing that  can  only  be  measured  In 
human  life  and  human  suffering. 

Carrying  on  somewhat  further  with 
the  chairman's  thought,  I  am  sure  that 
this  Conpress — as  its  vtte  hereon  will 
demonstrate — does  share  a  near-unani- 
mous desire  to  see  the  war  in  Vietnam 
"successfully  prosecuted"  and  a  near- 
unanimous  determination  to  "win"  it,  if 
win  we  can. 

However,  in  saying  that — which  I  be- 
lieve accuratel>  reflects  the  attitude  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple toward  the  war  at  the  present  time — 
I  would  like  to  ask  you,  as  I  am  asking 
myself,  if  there  can,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory,  be  a  purely  military  solution — or 
"victoi-y" — in  Vietnam. 

I  have  always  supposed  that  our  mili- 
tary power  was  more  than  adequate — if 
we  were  to  apply  it  In  full  force — to 
achieve  a  conventional  military  victory 
in  Vietnam;  unless,  that  is.  our  effort  to 
do  so  brought  either  Red  China  or  even 
Soviet  Russia  more  actively  than  here- 
tofore into  the  conflict  in  which  case,  to 
use  the  vernacular,  all  bets  would  have 
to  be  off. 

But.  assuming  this  will  not  happen, 
and  accepting  the  optimistic  present  as- 
sessment of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
others  that  the  ground  war,  as  presently 
limited,  is  now  going  rather  well  and 
that  the  recent  extension  of  bombings 
in  the  North  to  new  targets  that,  only  a 
few  months  ago.  the  Secretary  was  tell- 
ing us  were — in  his  words — "not  military 
targets  of  fundamental  consequence," 
will  still  further  dampen  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Vletconp  and  hamper  their  ability 
to  carry  on  their  aggression,  Is  not  our 
problem  In  Vietnam  still  primarily  a  poli- 
tical one? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  the  case,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
appropriation  of  this  huge  sum  of 
money — with  still  more  to  come — is, 
while  necessary,  no  guarantee  of  victory 
in  Vietnam — for  the  major  war  there, 
and  the  one  we  are  still  far  from  win- 
ning. Is  a  war  to  win  men's  minds  similar 
in  nature  to  all  prior  confrontations  with 
totalitarian  aggression  regardless  of  the 
name  thereof. 

Our  primary  goal  in  this  other  war 
ought  to  be  that  of  helping  the  South 
Vietnamese  erect  a  viable  government  of 
their  own  which  would  have  their  con- 
fidence and  to  which  they  could  give 
their  loyalty. 

Helping  them  build  a  nation,  under 
the  given  circumstances,  is  well-nigh  an 
impossible  task  but  one  that,  given  our 
total  commitment,  must  be  attempted  by 
us,  using  the  tools  of  nation-building — 
land  reform,  rural  development  and  the 
creation  of  democratic  institutions — 
with  the  same  skill  and  ingenuity  that 
our  fighting  men  will  use  the  conven- 
tional weapons  of  battle  with  which  they 


will  be  provided,  In  part,  by  the  moneys 
now  being  appropriated. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  have  rather  sadly  neglected  this 
"other  war,"  with  our  preoccupation  with 
the  military  side  of  our  overall  commit- 
ment. Perhaps,  indeed,  we  have  not 
even  recognized,  many  of  us,  that  there 
was  such  an  "other  war,"  which  is  also 
being  carried  on  between  the  Commu- 
nists and  ourselves  in  the  Vietnamese 
hamlets,  rice  paddies  and  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

But  my  own  awareness  of  this  fact — 
for  I  belie've  It  to  be  such — is  the  reason 
why  I  have  placed  as  much  stress  as  I 
have  In  the  past  on  the  great  Importance, 
to  us  and  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  of 
the  election  now  projected  for  South 
Vietnam  this  September,  This  is  why  I 
have  expressed  the  hope  that  we  were 
using  all  our  influence  on  Premier  Ky  to 
insure,  as  far  as  may  be,  that  such  elec- 
tion be  free  and  meaningful,  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  its  result  guaranteed  if  at  all 
possible  through  some  measure  of  in- 
ternational supervision 

At  the  moment,  we.  here  In  Congress, 
are  receiving  only  fragmentary  informa- 
tion through  the  news  media — and  .so  far  - 
as  I  know  we  have  been  piven  no  in- 
formation beyond  that  afforded  the  gen- 
eral public — concerning  the  preparations 
for  that  election.  In  view  of  the  poten- 
tially great  Importance  of  this  event — 
and  its  ultimate  impact  on  the  future 
course  of  events  not  only  in  Vietnam  but 
throughout  southeast  Asia — it  would 
seem  essential  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  this  or  the  other  body  should 
Inquire  into  what  Is  taking  place  In  Viet- 
nam In  this  respect,  so  that  we  would 
know  whether  or  not  the  administration 
was  doing  all  it  properly  could  to  make 
this  a  true  opportunity  for  self-expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
and  to  secure,  if  passible,  both  a  cease- 
fire period  preceding  and  during  the  elec- 
tion as  well  as  some  bind  of  international 
supervision  of  its  conduct  and  result 

The  time  factor  is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly important,  here,  so  I  would  hope 
that  this  suggestion — which  echoes  that 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  VivianI  on  yesterday — will  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration. 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  last  paragraph  in  the  last 
.speech  prepared  for  delivery  by  our  late 
President  John  F  Kennedy,  contained 
these  words: 

We  m  this  country,  in  this  generation, 
are — by  destiny  rather  than  choice — the 
watchmen  on  the  wa!;s  of  world  freedom. 
We  ask.  therefore  that  we  may  be  worthy 
of  our  power  and  responsibility— tliat  we 
may  exercise  our  strength  with  wisdom  and 
restraint — and  that  we  may  achieve  for  our 
time  and  for  all  time  the  ancient  vision  of 
peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.  That 
must  always  be  our  goal — and  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  cause  must  always  underlie  our 
strength. 

President  Kennedy  mentioned  two 
things — you  note — power  and  respon- 
sibility, I  am  .s-ure  that  all  Americans — 
whether  they  ever  stopped  to  consider 
t'hemselves  as  somehow  being  "watchme:i 
on  the  walls  of  world  freedom" — are  well 
aware  of  the  relationship  between  the 
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two,  and  of  the  continuing  need  to  "ex- 
ercise our  strength  with  wisdom  and 
restraint." 

The  bill  now  before  us — and  on  which 
we  will  soon  vote— is  designed  to  add  to 
our  mihtary  strength ;  but  there  If.  no 
provision  in  that  bill,  nor  could  ther«!  be, 
requiring  that  strength  to  be  used  -vith 
wisdom  and  restraint.  For  that,  we  are 
dependent,  in  turn,  on  the  wisdom  and 
restraint  of  the  President  to  whom,  un- 
der our  Constitution,  that  strength  ij  en- 
trusted. 

I  am  well  aware — as  are  we  all — of  that 
not  insubstantial  body  of  public  opinion 
in  our  land  that  questions  whether  the 
course  upon  which  we  have  been  set  by 
the  President  in  Vietnam  is  a  wise  one. 
and  is  now  full  of  concern  over  whether 
or  not  the  restraint  he  has  heretofore 
shown  In  the  application  of  our  strength 
there  will  continue  to  mark  his  future 
actions  in  the  face  of  an  evidently  grow- 
ing public  desire  to  get  this  war  over  and 
done  with,  somehow,  and  almost  regard- 
less of  the  consequences. 

Who  can  say.  with  certainty,  that  our 
course  in  Vietnam  has  been  wise  or  un- 
wise';' 

Even  those  who  believe,  and  with  deep 
conviction,  that  it  has  been  unwiso  are 
hard  put  to  suggest  any  acceptable  alter- 
native. 

For  my  part,  while  reserving  to  an- 
other time  such  critical  observatlc^ns  as 
I  might  malce  concerning  the  Presl  lenfs 
conduct  of  both  the  military  and  that 
"other"  political  war  in  Vietnam,  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  grounds  on 
which  we  originally  based  our  Interven- 
tion into  the  affairs  of  the  Vietnamese 
are  proper  ones. 

It  has  been  our  belief,  and  mine,  that 
we  had  a  responsibility— borrowing  the 
late  President's  key  words  again— to  use 
our  power  to  help  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  as  we  have  helped  other  peo- 
ples, to  defend  themselves  against  con- 
quest through  subversion  or  as  the  result 
of  overt  aggression  by  a  hostile  power 
bent  on  destroying  their  right  to  self- 
determination. 

To  this  somewhat  idealistic  view  of  our 
responsibility  for  others,  the  President 
has  evidently  taken  into  consideration — 
as  the  Pulbright  hearings  brought  out — 
our  own  self-interest  in  containing  the 
Influence  of  an  Imperialistic  Red  China, 
so  that  It  would  not  spill  out  through 
South  Vietnam  into  all  of  southeast  Asia 
and  lead  to  an  ultimate  confrontation 
between  the  United  States  and  Red  China 
at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  even 
more  dangerous  and  diCQcult  than  those 
presently  confronting  us  in  Vietnam. 

Of  these  two  principle  grounds  for  jus- 
tifying our  Intervention  in  Vietnam,  this 
latter  one — for  all  to  whom  the  war  has 
posed  a  moral  dilemma — has  been  the 
hardest  to  hold  onto  for  we  Americans 
are  not,  by  nature,  a  selfish  people,  and 
If  our  only  role  on  the  world  stage  should 
ever  become  one  of  merely  defending, 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  our  own  self- 
interest,  I  suspect  such  a  policy  would 
fail  for  we  are  not  nearly  cynical  enough 
to  play  that  kind  of  a  role  well. 

Thus,  under  the  complex  and  conftis- 
Ing  circumstances  that  have  attended 
our   effort   to   "help"    the   South   Viet- 


namese, and  In  view  of  the  difficulty  so 
many  of  us  experience  in  finding  some 
evidence  of  a  deep  committment  or  a 
firm  philosophy  underlying  the  Presi- 
dent's own  expositions  of  his  policy  in 
Vietnam— though  both  may  well  be 
there — It  is  little  wonder  that  this  war, 
wiilch  has  become  so  much  an  American 
war.  has  also  become  so  hard  to  under- 
stand and  so  unpopular  with  so  many  of 
our  people. 

I  have  searched  for  the  reasons  for 
this — and  for  the  answer — and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  war  is  misunderstood  and 
the  necessity  for  it  unappreciated  be- 
cause it  has  lacked,  for  too  many  of  our 
people,  the  "power  of  an  idea, "  so  to 
speak. 

The  "power  of  an  idea."  in  the  sense 
that  any  American  foreign  policy  that  is 
understandable  to.  and  will  receive  the 
patient  and  resolute  support  of.  the 
American  people  must  needs  be  one  that 
Is  rooted  In  the  same  humanistic  tradi- 
tions that  support  our  own  society. 

The  task  of  building  a  nation  for  the 
South  Vietnamese — or,  rather,  helping 
them  to  do  so  for  they  must  do  it— is 
such  a  idea.  It  is  a  goal  and  an  ambi- 
tion worthy  of  our  best  efforts,  and  it  is 
one  to  which,  it  seems  to  me.  we  can  all 
give  our  support.  And,  finally,  it  Is  the 
kind  of  goal  and  ambition  that,  given  the 
priority  it  deserves,  would  help  us  con- 
vince both  ourselves  and  a  world  that  has 
become  as  uncertain  as  we  about  our  own 
motives,  that — in  President  Kennedy's 
words  again — "the  righteousness  of  our 
cause  underlies  our  strength."  in  Viet- 
nam as  It  always  heretofore  has 
throughout  our  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that  this  bill  is  necessary  to  buy  us 
the  time  and  to  clear  the  air  for  getting 
on  with  this,  our  larger  task.  I  have  no 
reservations  in  voting  for  It. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  reluctantly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  cannot  support 
H.R.  15941,  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  which  we  have  before  us  today.  Out 
of  respect  for  the  views  of  my  colleagues, 
most  of  whom  do  support  this  measure, 
and  of  my  constituents  who  are  entitled 
to  an  understanding  of  my  actions  so 
that  they  may  judge  more  intelligently 
on  returning  me  to  office  In  November.  I 
wish  to  explain  my  reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion. 

The  bill  appropriates  nearly  $59  billion 
for  the  Defense  Department  for  fiscal 
1967.  It  is  almost  a  billion  dollars  high- 
er than  requested  or  budgeted  by  the 
President  and  the  executive  department. 
Unfortunately.  It  Is  only  the  first  ap- 
propriation for  the  Defense  Department 
this  year,  and  will  be  followed  by  one  or 
more  supplemental  appropriations  as  re- 
quested by  the  President.  It  contains 
funds  for  several  military  projects  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  advised 
against.  I  voted  against  the  legislation 
authorizing  these  unwanted  projecta 
when  it  was  presented  to  us  several  weeks 
ago.  not  only  because  the  projects  were 
unwanted  by  the  Executive  but  because 
they  represent  Important  policy  deci- 
sions to  which  I  am  opposed.  In  part, 
my  reasons  for  voting  today  against  the 
appropriations  for  these  projects  are  the 


same  as  for  voting  against  the  authoriza- 
tions already  passed. 

Fundamentally,  however,  there  are 
larger  reasons  for  my  action.  Today 
this  country  Is  In  crisis  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  After  nearly  6  years  of  un- 
paralleled domestic  prosperity,  the  hiph- 
est  standard  of  living  in  the  world,  the 
greatest  economic  growth  rate  In  our 
history — we  still  find  ourselves  with 
manifold  problems  in  our  society  and  in 
our  economy.  Our  cities  are  rotting  at 
the  core — our  traffic  and  mass  transit 
problems  are  rapidly  growing  worse  and 
are  strangling  urban  development: 
pollution,  both  of  air  and  water,  is  mak- 
ing a  mockery  of  human  progress  by 
rendering  our  environment  unlivable: 
our  health  and  education  services  for 
our  citizens  are  Inadequate.  Riots  to- 
day are  sweeping  many  of  our  cities,  for 
reasons  we  profess  not  to  understand. 

Yet  the  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  find. 
If  we  have  but  eyes  to  see  and  minds  to 
think.  In  our  society,  just  as  in  Africa. 
Asia,  and  Latin  America,  there  is  a  revo- 
lution of  rising  expectations.  The  segre- 
gated, unemployed,  unrespected  Nepro  m 
a  big-city  ghetto  may  be  10  times  better 
off  than  an  African  black  farmer.  But, 
he  does  not  weigh  his  condition  again.^t 
an  African  black  farmer.  He  welgh.s  it 
against  the  promise  of  the  United  State.s 
of  America,  the  richest  country  In  the 
world.  And  he,  and  the  poor  Mexican- 
American  farm  worker,  and  the  displaced 
white  families  of  Appalachia.  and  all  the 
others  alienated  from  our  communities, 
and  from  our  flaunted  material  affluence, 
are  unhappy — deeply  unhappy  and  tuir.- 
Ing  to  revolutionary  violence. 

One  recent  estimate  has  been  made 
that  every  American  In  poverty  could  be 
raised  above  that  level  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  $15  billion  per  year.  Ju?t 
by  coincidence,  that  Is  approximately 
what  we  are  spending  on  Vietnam  per 
year.  To  eliminate  poverty  In  the 
United  States  this  year  Is  well  within  the 
capacity  of  this  country.  Yet  to  secure 
the  approval  of  a  public  policy  to  achieve 
this  end  is  literally  Impossible  In  the 
US.  Congress. 

Even  so,  the  President  directs  that  we 
spend  $15  billion  for  an  undeclared  war 
in  Vietnam  this  year,  without  even  se- 
curing the  prior  approval  of  Con,sre.s.s. 
Some  of  that  $15  billion  Is  In  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  The  remainder  we  will 
be  asked  to  appropriate  when  the  Presi- 
dent knows  for  sure  whether  $15  billion 
Is  enough,  or  whether  perhaps  $20  or  $25 
billion  would  be  better. 

Another  estimate  has  been  made  that 
this  country  could  solve  its  air  and  water 
pollution  problems  In  20  years,  at  a  co.st 
of  $100  billion  or  $5  bilUon  per  year. 
Such  a  tremendous  figure  leaves  most  of 
us  gasping  in  unbelief— surely  that  Is  be- 
yond our  capacity,  despite  our  wealth. 
Yet  It  Is  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  contained  in  this  bill,  on  an 
armual  basis. 

If  our  vast  military  expenditures  were 
bringing  security  to  this  country  and  the 
world,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  cast  my 
vote  for  this  bill.  But  In  addition  to  our 
crisis  In  domestic  progress,  we  face  a 
crisis  today  in  our  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world— a  crisis  not  unlike  and  not 


unrelated  to  our  domestic  crisis.  And 
these  military  expenditures,  much  of 
them  the  fruit  of  an  olwolete  and  erro- 
neous foreign  policy,  contribute,  not  to 
our  security  or  that  of  the  world  but, 
instead,  to  an  ever-increasing  possibility 
of  world  destruction. 

To  a  world  that  needs  food  and  educa- 
tion and  health,  and  a  vision  of  peace  and 
.lustice  under  law,  we  flaunt  the  hardware 
iif  the  greatest  military  concentration  In 
human  history.  And  we  say  to  them. 
•  This  is  what  you  need:  We  will  give  you 
all  the  guns  and  tanks  and  airplanes  you 
want.  Use  them  to  prop  up  the  status 
quo — to  keep  the  revolutionaries  in  their 
places.    This  will  maintain  security." 

The  money  In  this  bill  would  add  25 
percent  to  the  standard  of  living  of 
three-quarters  of  the  human  race. 

The  so-called  takeoff  point  for  un- 
derdeveloped economies  could  be  brought 
to  reality  for  these  three-quarters  of  the 
human  race  in  10  years  with  the  re- 
sources we  commit  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
fal.se  security.  I  am  not  so  unrealistic 
as  to  believe  that  we  will  use  the  great 
resources  of  this  country  for  the  goals  I 
l;ave  suggested  here.  But  the  time  has 
come  to  recognize  the  giant  power  for 
constructive  good  that  this  country  has — 
as  well  as  the  power  of  destructive  evil. 
We  must  at  least  think  about  these  things 
and  perhaps  take  a  few  tentative  step>s 
in  the  right  direction,  twth  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Instead,  this  bill  goes  even  further 
tian  the  President  has  asked.  If  some  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  had  their  way. 
it  would  go  even  further.  And  we  hear 
the  suggestions  made  that  perhaps  the 
war  on  poverty  is  too  expensive^pos- 
sibly  It  can  be  eliminated — or  that  we 
can  cut  back  on  education — or  on  funds 
for  pollution  control  or  rebuilding  our 
cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  trend  of 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  represented 
by  this  bill,  by  the  factors  that  brought 
it  Into  being,  by  the  arguments  for  Its 
passage  and  the  suggestions  as  to  how 
it  can  be  financed,  run  counter  to  demo- 
cratic goals  for  this  country  and  the 
world.  I  hope  that  these  conditions  will 
soon  change.  Until  they  do,  I  must 
oppose  them  In  every  way  possible — 
voting  against  this  bill  is  one  of  those 
ways. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hn-ITABT    PEJtaOJfNTL.    NAVT 

For  pay,  allowances.  Individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  Interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (Includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements) ,  and  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  tiie  Navy  on  active  duty  (except 
members  of  the  Reserve  provided  for  else- 
where), midshipmen,  and  aviation  cadets; 
»3  738.100.000. 

Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  last  word.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
virtually  impossible  In  a  debate  on  {. 
highly  complex  and  technical  matter  to 
respond  in  detail  to  all  of  the  arguments 
and  allegations  wliich  may  be  made  by 
the  opposition.  I  certainly  did  not  un- 
dertake to  reply  to  all  of  the  charges 
and  criticisms  which  were  leveled  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  yesterday,  and 
I  certainly  shall  not  attempt  to  reply  to 
all  of  them  toda; ,  but  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  a  few  specific  points. 

On  yesterday,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  undertook.  It  ap- 
pears to  me.  to  indicate  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  attempted  to  mislead 
the  Congress  as  to  the  probable  require- 
ment for  supplemental  defense  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1966  and  that  I  was  to 
some  extent  a  parly  to  this  efifort. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  quoted 
yesterday  from  the  last  paragraph  of  a 
3 -page  letter  which  was  written  to  me 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  last  year 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  let- 
ter is  dated  June  9.  1965. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  last  para- 
graph— thj  one  the  gentleman  quoted  in 
part — Is  as  follows: 

The  fiscal  year  1966  delense  budget  re- 
quest now  before  the  Congress  would  pro- 
vide all  of  the  funds  we  need  at  this  time  .  .  . 
to  carry  out  whatever  combat  operations  our 
forces  are  called  upon  to  perform  during  the 
next  12  months. 

The  second  .sentence,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  did  not  quote, 
is  as  follows: 

The  special  transfer  provisions  contained 
In  the  BUI  and  the  reprogratnlng  arrange- 
ments approved  by  the  Committees  provide 
sufficient  flexibility  to  meet  all  foreseeable 
requirements  untli  the  Congrees  reconvenes 
next  January  and  can  act  on  a  possible  fiscal 
year  1966  supplemental. 

So,  in  the  next  sentence — the  one  I 
just  quoted — the  Secretary  referred  to 
"a  possible  fiscal  year  1966  supple- 
mental." 

Yesterday  was  not  the  first  time  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  quoted 
the  one  sentence  from  the  letter.  In 
Jtuie  28,  1966,  In  coniiection  with  the 
debate  on  the  continuing  resolution,  he 
placed  It  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of  the 
"Additional  Views"  contained  in  House 
Report  No.  1652,  Including  the  following: 

In  Additional  Views  submitted  by  the  un- 
dersigned to  the  fiscal  year  1966  regular 
defense  appropriation  bUi.  we  said: 

"It  is  our  judgment,  based  on  the  testi- 
mony before  this  Committee,  that  the  fiscal 
year  1966  budget  request  reflects  Inadequate 
funding  for  the  Vietnamese  eHort."  {H. 
Kept.  528,  89th  Cong  .  1st  ses».) 

We   then    went   on   to   recommend   that — 

"•  •  •  the  President  should  immediately 
revise  this  fiscal  year  1966  defense  budget 
with  a  Tlew  toward  requesting  the  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  unplanned  and  unpro- 
gramed  expenditures  which  have  resulted 
from  his  decision  to  assume  a  greater  role  In 
Southeast   Asia." 

This  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  refused  to  do.  Instead,  elaborate 
attempts  were  made  to  leave  Congress  with 
the  Impression  that  all  the  funds  needed  for 
fiscal  year  1966  were  contained  In  the  original 
budget  submission.  The  Secretary  of  I>e- 
fense.  In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Appropriations   Committee  which  was   read 


Into  the  C^NCHr-ssToNAL  RycoRD  ,iune  2.?,  1965 
during  debate  on  the  bill,  stated  in  part; 

"*  •  •  the  fiscal  year  1966  defense  budget 
request  now  before  the  Cougress  would  pro- 
vide all  the  funds  ire  need  at  this  time  to 
continue  the  strengthening  of  our  overall 
military  posture  and  to  carry  out  whatever 
combat  operations  our  forces  are  called  upon 
to  perfonn  during  the  next  12  months" 
(Emphasis  added  ] 

Here  again.  Mr.  Chalnr.a-i.  only  the 
first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  3 -page  letter  was  quoted;  the  second 
sentence,  again  reading  as  foUowj.  was 
omitted: 

The  special  transfer  provisions  cxintalned  In 
the  bill  and  the  reprogramlng  arrange- 
mer.ts  approved  by  the  Comffiittees  provide 
sufScient  flexibility  to  meet  all  foreseeable 
requirements  unlii  the  Congress  reconvenes 
next  January  and  can  act  on  a  possible  fiscal 
year  1966  supplemental. 

FurLlier.  on  the  question  of  whether 
an  elatwrate  attempt — or  any  attempt — 
was  made  to  lea\e  Congress  with  an  er- 
roneous Impression  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  1966  defense  -budget,  let  me  cite 
three  other  places  in  that  same  3-pape 
letter  of  the  Secretary — these  are  in  ad- 
dition to  the  second  sentence  of  that  last 
paragraph :  , 

...  a  flsc.-d  year  1966  supplemental  may  be 
required  next  year — depending  on  future  de- 
velopments In  Southeast  Asia  and  possibly 
elsewhere  In  the  world. 

•  •  •  a  • 

...  If  we  do  decide  to  Increase  the  presently 
planned  production  rates  for  Navy  and  Au- 
Force  aircraft,  additional  new  funds  may  be 
needed  before  the  end  erf  fiscal  year  1966. 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .  .  depending  on  how  the  situation  In 
Southeast  Aslii  may  develop,  additional  funds 
for  these  san.e  purposes  may  be  required  in 
fiscal  year  1966  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  additional  requlremcntf  might  best  be 
submitted  t^  the  Congress  later  In  the  fiscal 
yp.TJ",  when  we  will  be  In  a  position  to  deter- 
mine them  with  (jreater  precision. 

Surely.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no 
serious  claim  that  the  Secretary's  letter 
did  not  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
any,  or  all.  of  several  developments  call- 
ing for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1966  might  arise. 

Moreover,  I  tried  to  make  it  very  clear 
in  the  repwrt  on  the  bill,  in  my  remarlts 
on  the  floor,  and  by  Including  the  Sec- 
retary's letter  in  my  remarks. 

We  stated  in  the  House  report  on  the 
1966  bill,  beginning  on  page  5 : 

Nor  Is  there  any  assurance  that  supple- 
mental appropriations  will  not  also  be  re- 
quired next  year.  They  very  probably  will 
be.  but  this  will  depend  on  the  course  of 
events  in  Southea.'it  Asia  and  elsewhere  !n 
the  world  In  the  coming  months. 

And  in  the  debate  on  tlie  1966  Defense 
bill,  on  June  23,  1965. 1  told  the  House: 

Likewise,  I  say  without  hesitation  that  the 
bill  does  not  provide  all  of  the  funds  that 
will  most  llt?ely  be  needed  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  which  this  bill  covers,  the  period 
from  July  1,  1965.  through  June  30.  1966. 

I  further  said: 

When  the  requirement*  are  clearer,  a 
formal  request  wUl  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress. We  will  evaluate  the  request  and  act 
promptly  and  In  an  orderly  way.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 
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Mr,  Chairman.  I  fall  utterly  to  see  how 
anyone  can  reasonably  say  that  the 
House,  the  Congress,  and  the  country 
were  not  clearly  on  notice  that  supple- 
ments to  the  reRular  1966  Defense  bill 
might  well  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  several  times.  I  am  again  In- 
cluding the  full  text  of  the  Secretary's 
letter  of  June  9.  1965—1  had  previously 
entered  it  Into  the  Record  of  June  23, 

1965: 

The  Secrftabt  or  Defense. 

Washington.  DC. 
The  Honorable  George  Mahon. 
Chairman.  Commiltee  on  Appropriaticns, 
House  of  Representative.'! 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  your  letter  of 
June  4.  1965.  you  request  my  views  as  to  the 
present  adequacy  of  the  fiscal  year  1966  De- 
fense budget  in  light  of  the  developing  sit- 
uation In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  •VOO  mil- 
lion supplemental  to  the  fiscal  year  1965 
budget  which   was  approved  last  month. 

To  assess  the  adequacy  of  any  Defense 
budget,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  It  must 
provide  for  several  levels  of  requirements: 
(1)  Initial  equipment  for  the  forces  and  ini- 
tial stocks  to  All  the  pipelines;  (2)  peace- 
time consumption;  (3»  wartime  consump- 
tion The  requirements  for  the  first  two 
categories  can  be  determined  with  a  rela- 
tively high  degree  of  precision  and.  witli  re- 
spect to  them.  I  can  assure  you  again  that 
our  fiscal  year  1966  budget  request,  sub- 
mitted last  J.inuHry,  Is  still  fully  adequate. 

The  requirements  for  the  third  category, 
however.  are  completely  dependent  on 
whether  and  to  what  extent  our  forces  actu- 
ally engage  in  combat  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  we  are  budgeting.  Since  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing,  six  to  eighteen 
months  l>efore  the  fact,  what  the  situation 
will  then  be.  we  must  provide  for  a  very 
wide  range  of  contingencies;  and,  Indeed, 
we  do  But  our  war  reserve  requirements 
are  not  based  on  any  one  or  two  contin- 
gency plans  but  rather  on  a  composite  of 
all  of  the  plans  In  other  words,  our  ob- 
jective Is  to  provide  sufficient  war  consump- 
tion stocks  to  support  all  of  our  forces  in 
combat  for  su.stalned  periods  of  time  under  a 
variety  of  dlHerent  circumstances.  Af  you 
know,  we  have  substantially  Increased  our 
procurement  of  war  consumables  during  the 
past  four  years  and  we  are  now  In  nnuch  bet- 
ter  shape    than    we   were    in    1960  or    1961. 

However,  the  purpose  of  the  war  reserve 
stocks  Is  not  to  support  our  forces  In  combat 
Indefinitely,  but  rather  to  tide  them  over  the 
period  until  additional  supplies  can  be  de- 
livered from  new  production.  That  Is  why 
we  call  them  "reserve"  stocks. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  we  actually  start  to 
consume  the  war  reserve  stocks  In  combat  In 
any  significant  quantities,  we  must  promptly 
provide  for  their  replacement  so  that  at  all 
times  we  have  adequate  stocks  on  hand  to 
support  our  forces  in  combat  until  produc- 
tion can  be  expanded  sufliclently  to  meet  our 
wartime  consumption  requirements.  If  It 
were  possible  to  forecast  with  some  reason- 
able degree  of  precision  all  combat  opera- 
tions in  which  our  forces  would  be  engaged 
over  the  next  twelve  months,  we  coura 
budget  in  advance  for  actual  combat  con- 
sumption. But  we  cannot  forecast  with 
such  precision,  so  Instead  we  depend  on  a 
general  war  reserve  which  we  replace  as  we 
actually   consume 

Thus,  the  fact  that  we  have  requested  and 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  additional 
fiscal  year  1965  funds  for  the  procurement  of 
such  a  typical  war  reserve  requirement  as 
ordnance  and  ammunition.  In  no  way  means 
that  the  original  fiscal  year  1965  budget  re- 
quest or  the  amounu  originally  appropriated 
for  that  fiscal  year  were  Inadequate.  Such 
supplemental  requirements  are  Inherent  in 
the  way  in  which  we  compute  our  war  re- 


serve requirements  In  the  first  place.  By 
the  same  token,  a  fiscal  year  1966  supple- 
mental may  be  required  next  year — depend- 
ing on  future  developments  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  possible  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
But  again,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  fiscal 
year  1966  budget  request  now  before  the 
Congress  Is  Inadequate.  It  Is  adequate  at 
the  present  time.  But.  If  we  draw  on  our 
war  reserves  In  any  significant  amounts  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1966.  we  will  have  to  replace 
them  In  order  that  we  always  have  sufficient 
stocks  on  hand  to  support  our  forces  in 
combat  until  additional  supplies  can  be 
produced    and   delivered. 

With  regard  to  such  major  end  items  as 
aircraft,  the  Defense  Department,  at  least 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  has  not  at- 
tempted to  provide  war  reserves.  I  under- 
stand that  this  possibility  was  considered 
during  the  Korean  War  but  was  rejected  as 
being  Infeaslble  because  of  rapid  obsoles- 
cence and  unnecessarily  excessive  cost  We 
do,  however,  procure  additional  aircraft  to 
replace  peacetime  attrition.  If  combat 
losses  exceed  the  peacetime  attrition  rates 
by  any  significant  amount  then  eventually 
we  have  to  take  steps  to  replace  the  extra 
losses  caused  by  combat. 

But.  as  I  pointed  out  to  your  Committee  in 
discu.s6lng  the  $700  million  1965  Supple- 
mental, OUT  aircraft  losses  In  Southeast  Asia 
have  been  quite  small  In  relation  to  cur- 
rent production  Nevertheless,  we  did  In- 
clude In  the  1965  Supplemental  some  funds 
for  aircraft,  principally  for  the  advance  pro- 
curement of  long  leadtlme  components  so 
that  we  would  be  In  a  poslUon  to  Increase 
promptly  the  production  of  selected  aircraft 
If  that  sho\ild  become  necessary  If  we  do 
decide  to  Increase  the  presently  planned  pro- 
duction rates  for  Navy  and  Air  Force  air- 
craft, additional  new  funds  may  be  needed 
before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966  I  believe 
this  Is  the  most  practical  way  to  deal  with 
combat  losses  of  aircraft  under  the  present 
clrcumBtances. 

One  final  point.  When  our  forces  are 
actually  engaged  In  combat,  other  additional 
expenses  also  arise — for  the  transportation 
of  men  and  equipment,  for  the  provision  of 
facilities  In  the  areas  In  which  the  forces  are 
required  to  operate,  for  higher  rates  of 
operation  (le.,  steaming  hours  and  flying 
hours) .  and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  special  pay 
and  rations.  The  1966  Supplemental  In- 
cludes funds  for  most  of  these  purposes,  and 
depending  on  how  the  situation  in  South- 
east Asia  may  develop,  additional  funds  for 
these  same  purposes  may  be  required  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
additional  requirements  might  best  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  later  in  the  fiscal 
year,  when  we  will  t>e  In  a  position  to  deter- 
mine them  with  greater  precision. 

To  summarize,  the  fiscal  year  1966  Defente 
bvidget  request  now  before  the  Congress 
would  provide  all  the  funds  we  need  at  this 
time  to  continue  the  strengrthening  of  our 
overall  military  p>osture  and  to  carry  out 
whatever  combat  operations  our  forces  are 
called  upon  to  perform  during  the  next 
twelve  months.  The  special  transfer  provi- 
sions contained  In  the  Bill  and  the  repro- 
grammlng  au-rangements  approved  by  the 
Committees  provide  sufficient  flexibility  to 
meet  all  foreseeable  requirements  until  the 
Congress  reconvenes  next  January  and  can 
act  on  a  possible  fiscal  year  1966  supple- 
mental. 

Sincerely. 

Robert    S.    McNamaka. 

I  should  like  now  to  comment  on  an- 
other criticism.  An  attack  was  made  in 
the  minority  report  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  yesterday  on  the  credibility 
of  Defense  oCQcials  who  appear  before  the 
committees  of  Congress.  This  attack  on 
the  credibility  of  Defense  officials  has 


been  widely  circulated  and  often  re- 
peated. 

The  target  of  much  of  the  criticism  has 
been  a  memorandum  from  Deputy  Sec- 
retary Vance  which  undertook  to  provide 
guidance  to  Defense  t)epartment  wit- 
nesses appearing  t>efore  congressional 
committees  on  the  defense  budget. 
There  must  be  some  discipline,  some 
orderliness,  in  any  organization,  espe- 
cially a  military  organization.  The  al- 
ternative is  chaos.  Let  me  point  out 
that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  Vance 
memorandum.  Similar  instructions  have 
been  issued  by  every  administration  in 
recent  memory  and,  indeed,  are  codified 
in  a  longstanding  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Circular,  A-10,  a  current  copy  of  which 
I  will  place  in  the  Record.  1  will  Include 
a  few  brief  extracts  from  that  circular  at 
this  point: 

Officials  and  employees  will  be  gvilded  by 
the  following  policies  pertaining  to  budgetary 
matters  when  testifying  before  any  congre.s- 
slonal  committee  or  communicating  with 
Members  of  Congress. 

a.  FYank  and  complete  an-swcrs  will  be 
given  to  all  questions  of  fact. 

b.  Personal  opinions  will  not  be  volun- 
teered which  reflect  positions  Inconsistent 
with  the  program  and  appropriation  requests 
the  President  has  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

c.  In  expressing  personal  opinions  relating 
to  such  program  and  appropriation  requests 
in  response  to  specific  requests  therefor. 
witnesses  will  refer  to  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  these  opinions  differ  from  the  Pres;- 
dents  recommendations,  and' should  m.ike 
clear  that  the  expression  of  the  opinions  is 
not  a  request  for  additional  funds.  Witnes.';es 
typically  bear  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  one  or  a  few  programs,  whereas  the  Presi- 
dent must  weigh  all  of  the  needs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  against  each  other  and 
against  the  revenues  available  to  meet  such 
needs;  where  appropriate,  witnesses  should 
call  attention  to  this  difference  In  scope  of 
responsibility, 

d.  Where  a  written  submission  is  requested 
which  will  Involve  a  statement  of  opinion 
relating  to  program  and  appropriation  re- 
quests the  witness  will  arrange  for  a  reply 
to  be  provided  through  the  head  of  his 
agency. 

The  full  text  of  the  circular  follows. 
I  think  it  deserves  printliog  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  view  of  the  questions  which  have 

arisen: 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January   18.  196-i 
Circular  No.  A-10.  Revised 
To  the  heads  of  execvitlve  departmenu  and 

establishments. 
Subject:  Responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
budget. 

1.  Purjxwe.  This  Circular  revises  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-10  dated  April 
15.  1954.  Coverage  of  the  Circular  and  t.ne 
policy  on  support  of  the  President's  budget 
are  clarified,  but  without  significant  change 
in  substance  from  instructions  previously 
Issued  (paragraphs  2  and  6).  A  statement  if 
added  on  discussing  the  possible  need  for 
supplemental  appropriations  (paragraph  5i 
Changes  in  appropriation  language  <r 
amounts,  and  significant  changes  in  progr;iin 
not  requiring  a  change  In  appropriation  lan- 
guage or  amounts,  are  to  be  cleared  with  tl.e 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (paragraph  71 . 

2.  Background  and  applicability  of  Circu- 
lar. The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  pro- 
vides that  there  will  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress for  its  consideration  and  action  an 
executive  budget  for  which  the  President  is 
responsible.      The    law    reqvilres    that    the 


budget  represent  the  Judgment  of  the  Pres- 
ident with  respect  to  the  financial  require- 
ments fcT  all  parts  of  the  Government  except 
the  legUlatlve  branch  and  the  Judiciary. 

In  addition  to  the  budget  documents  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  Congress  annu- 
ally, this  Circular  Is  applicable  to  budget 
amendments,  supplemental  estimates,  and 
other  proposals  for  the  granting  of  new  obll- 
pallonal  authority,  which  are  transmitted  or 
revised  after  the  presentation  of  the  original 
budget  each  year.  Furthermore,  this  Circu- 
lar relates  to  estimates  for  the  year  for  which 
the  budget  is  presented  and  for  the  year  then 
current,  but  not  to  factual  data  pertaining 
to  past  fiscal  years. 

3  Restrictions  on  disclosure  of  agency  es- 
timates. All  budget  estimates  and  support- 
ing materials  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  are  privileged  communications.  Their 
confidential  nature  must  be  maintained, 
since  they  are  the  basic  data  and  worksheets 
In  the  process  by  which  the  President  re- 
.■.olves  budget  problems  and  arrives  at  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  his  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress.  The  head  of  each 
agency  Is  responsible  for  preventing  dis- 
closure of  information  contained  In  such 
p.sUmates  and  materials  except  on  request  in 
formal  appropriation  hearings  and  when  re- 
quested by  Memt>er8  of  the  Congress  In  con- 
nection with  their  consideration  of  the 
budget  after  lu   transmittal. 

4.  Restrictions  on  prematiare  disclosure  of 
Presidential  recommendations.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  President  as  to  his  budget  recom- 
mendations and  estimates  are  administra- 
tively confidential  until  made  public  by  the 
President.  The  head  of  each  agency  is  re- 
sponsible for  preventing  premature  disclosure 
of  Information  as  to  such  recommendations 
and  estimates.  This  rule  does  not  apply, 
however,  to  the  presentation  of  data  on  the 
President's  budget  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  pursuant  to  arrangements  made 
In  specific  Instances  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  in  connection  with  any  formal  hear- 
ings on  the  budget  which  may  be  held  prior 
to  the  actual  transmittal  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President. 

5.  References  to  supplemental  appropria- 
tion requirements.  Paragraphs  3  and  4  re- 
lating to  restrictions  on  disclosure  of  agency 
estimates  and  Presidential  recommendations 
apply  to  supplemental  as  well  as  to  annual 
estimates.  However,  if  a  supplemental  re- 
quest Is  being  considered  but  has  not  yet 
been  recommended  by  the  President,  a  wit- 
ness may  appropriately  mention  the  fact,  but 
should  not  state  the  amount  which  he  thinks 
is  needed,  unless  this  information  Is  explicitly 
requested.  An  agency  witness  may  also  refer 
to  the  following: 

a.  Amounts  in  the  budget  document  which 
Indicate  the  probable  need  for  additional 
appropriations; 

b.  Pacts  which  have  been  laid  before  Con- 
press  In  connection  with  apportionments 
made  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  anticipate  additional  appro- 
priations;  and 

c.  Cost  data  which  have  been  submitted  to 
Congress  on  proposed  legislation  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  July  25.  1956  (5  U.S.C. 
642a). 

6.  Agency  testimony  and  communications 
on  budgetary  matters.  In  answering  ques- 
tions about  appropriations  and  budgetary 
nuitters.  care  must  be  taken  by  officials  and 
employees  of  the  agencies  to  avoid  conflict 
With   the  terms  of  the  Acts  quoted  below. 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921 
provides  In  part  that: 

No  estimate  or  request  for  an  appropria- 
tion and  no  request  for  an  Increase  In  an 
Item  of  any  such  estimate  or  request  .  .  . 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  or  ar^y  com- 
mittee thereof  by  any  officer  or  employee  of 
any  depiartment  or  establishment,  unless  at 
the  request  of  either  House  of  Congress" 
(31  U.S.C.  16.) 


The  1948  revision  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  provides  that: 

"No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by 
any  enactment  of  Congress  shall,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  express  authorization  by  Congress, 
be  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any 
personal  service,  advertisement,  telegram, 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter, 
or  other  device,  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence In  any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any 
legislation  or  appropriation  by  Congress, 
whether  before  or  after  the  introduction  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  proposing  such  legis- 
lation or  appropriation;  but  this  shall  not 
prevent  officers  or  employees  of  the  Unlte<l 
States  or  of  its  departments  or  agencies  from 
communicating  to  Members  of  Congress  on 
the  request  of  any  Member  or  to  Congress. 
through  the  proper  official  channels,  requests 
for  legislation  or  appropriations  which 
they  deem  necess.iry  for  tiie  efficient  conduct 
of  the  public  business."  (18  U.S.C.  1913, 
emphasis  supplied  This  section  also  pro- 
vides penalties  for  its  violation  or  attempted 
violation.) 

Officials  and  employees  will  be  guided  by 
the  following  policies  pertaining  to  budget- 
ary matters  when  testifying  befre  any  con- 
gressional committee  or  communicating  with 
Members  of  Congress. 

a.  Frank  and  complete  answers  will  be 
given  to  all  questions  of  fact. 

b.  Personal  opinions  will  not  be  volun- 
teered which  reflect  positions  inconsistent 
with  the  program  and  appropriation  requests 
the  President  has  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

c.  In  expressing  personal  opinions  relating 
to  such  program  and  appropriation  requests 
In  reeponse  to  specific  requests  therefor,  wit- 
nesses will  refer  to  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  these  opinions  differ  from  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations,  and  should  make 
clear  that  the  expression  of  the  opinions  Is 
not  a  request  for  additional  funds  Wit- 
nesses typically  bear  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  one  or  a  few  programs,  whereas 
the  President  must  weigh  all  of  the  needs  of 
the  Feder.-U  Government  against  each  other 
and  against  the  revenues  available  to  meet 
such  needs;  where  appropriate,  witnesses 
should  call  attention  to  this  difference  in 
8cop>e  of  responsibility. 

d.  Where  a  written  submission  is  requested 
which  will  involve  a  statement  of  opinion 
relating  to  program  and  appropriation  re- 
quests the  witness  will  arrange  for  a  reply  to 
be  provided  through  the  head  of  his  agency. 

7.  Clearance  of  changes  In  program  under 
budget  requests.  If  an  agency  desires  to  pro- 
pose changes  In  appropriation  language  or 
limitations  recommended  in  the  budget  prior 
to  their  enactment,  such  proposals  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
writing  for  appropriate  clearance.  When  it 
is  found  possible  to  reduce  the  amount  of  a 
request  for  appropriations  before  action  has 
been  taken  by  either  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  head  of  the  agency  will  promptly 
Inform  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  If  sig- 
nificant changes  are  planned  In  the  .amounts 
or  conditions  relating  to  one  or  more  pro- 
grams, without  changing  amounts  on  which 
Congress  has  been  requested  to  act,  the 
agency  will  Inform  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  aft«r  appropriate  clearance,  should  place 
the  matter  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. This  procedure  applies  not  only  to 
appropriations,  but  also  to  budget  estimates 
not  necessarily  involving  appropriations,  such 
as  budget  statements  under  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act. 

8.  Reductions  niade  In  appropriation  bills. 
The  final  authority  for  appropriations  rests 
with  the  Congress.  It?  action  is  based  on 
extended  hearings  and  recommendations  by 
the  Appropriations  Committees  and  is  taken 
only  after  consideration  by  each  body  as  a 
whole.  Any  decision  by  an  agency  head  to 
request  restoration  of  a  reduction  should  be 


carefully  considered,  taking  Into  account  the 
reasons  for  the  reduction,  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  made.  Its  significance 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram, and  other  factors  which  may  be 
relevant. 

9.  Control  of  expenditures  The  processing 
and  Implementation  of  the  budget  falls  under 
the  terms  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921.  as  amended  (31  US  C.  1-24  i  .  and  of  the 
Antideficiency  Act  (Section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended'  The  require- 
ments of  these  acts  should  be  'amlilar  to  all 
departmental  and  agency  officials  whose 
duties  are  related  to  budget  preparation,  sub- 
mlsfion.  and  implementation- 
Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  the  General  Appropriation  BUI 
of  1951  (House  Report  1797.  81st  Congress) 
which  contains  the  reenactment  of  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act  and  Indicates  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress      This  report  states,  in  part: 

"Appropriation  of  a  given  amount  for  a- 
partlcular  activity  constitutes  only  a  ceiling 
upon  the  amount  which  should  be  expended 
for  that  activity  The  administrative  officials 
re?ponslble  for  administration  of  an  activity 
for  which  appropriation  is  made  bear  the  final 
burden  for  rendering  all  necessary  service 
with  the  smallest  amount  possible  within  the 
ceiling  figure  fixed  by  the  Congress,  Every 
official  of  the  Government  who  has  responsl- 
blllty  for  administration  of  a  program  .  .  . 
I  has  I  responsibility  to  so  control  and  admin- 
ister the  activities  under  his  Jurisdiction  as 
to  expend  as  little  as  possible  out  of  the 
funds  appropriated." 

Kekmh-  Gordon,  Director. 

The  date  of  the  re'vised  circular  A-10. 
it  will  be  noted,  is  January-  18.  1964  But 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  circular 
is  not  the  original  but  is  rather  a  revision 
of  an  earlier  circular  A-10.  dated  April  15. 
1954.  during  the  early  part  of  the  Eisen- 
howpr  administration  I  have  not 
checked  the  records,  but  I  suspect  that 
there  was  an  A-10  circular  of  sorts  many 
years  prior  to  1954 

Budeet  Director  Starts,  in  a  memoran- 
dum to  Secretary  of  Defense  McEHroy, 
datc-d  December  31,  1958,  called  attention 
to  this  circular.  I  will  also  submit  the 
mcmorandiun  for  the  Record. 

BtTlEAr  OF  THF  BrTKSET, 

Waahington.  DC  December  31.  1958. 
Memorandum     for    the    Honorable    Nell     H. 
McElroy. 

T'he  President  will  shortly  present  his 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  to  the  Con- 
gress. As  you  know,  the  normal  process  of 
budgeting  results  in  recommended  amounts 
that  In  many  cases  are  less  than  the  agency 
head  had  requested 

It  Is  understandable  that  officials  and  em- 
ployees will  feel  strongly  about  the  impor- 
tance of  their  own  agency's  work,  and  will 
sometimes  believe  that  a  larger  budget  might 
be  in  order.  Such  feelings,  however,  must 
be  related  to  an  awareness  that  our  budget 
resources  are  not  adequate  to  accommodate 
in  any  one  yesr  all  of  the  things  that  might 
be  desired.  The  President  is  responsible  for 
reviewing  the  total  needs  of  the  executive 
branch  in  the  light  of  tax  and  debt  policy 
and  for  deciding  among  competing  requests 
for  priorities.  Executive  branch  personnel 
are  expected  to  support  the  President  In  his 
budget  recommendations. 

As  you  and  your  staff  prepare  to  Justify 
your  portion  of  the  budget  before  Congress, 
you  will  want  to  observe  the  requlrement.s  set 
forth  at  the  President's  direction  in  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-10  It' Is 'ex- 
pected that  witnesses  will  carefully  avoid 
volunteering  views  differing  from  the  budget, 
either  on  the  record  or  off  the  record  While 
direct  questions  at  hearings  must  be  ar^swered 
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frankly  It  U  expected  that  a  witness  who 
feels  that  he  must  set  forth  a  personal  Tlew 
Inconsistent  with  the  President's  touflget  wtU 
also  point  out  that  the  PresWenfB  Judgment 
on  the  matter  was  reached  from  his  overall 
pers{)ective  as  the  head  of  the  Oovermnent, 
and  In  the  light  of  overriding  national  policy. 
The  witness  should  make  It  clear  that  his 
personal  comments  are  not  to  be  construed 
as  a  request  for  additional  fxinds. 

Please  see  that  a  reminder  of  this  reaches 
all  officials  and  employees  who  parUclpate  In 
hearings  on  appropriations  and  on  legisla- 
tion directly  related  to  budget  proposals.  In- 
cluding   civil    functions    of    the    Corps    of 

Engineers. 

MaueiceH  Stans.  Director. 

On  February  18.  1960.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Gates  Issued  a  memorandum  to  the 
staff  on  this  same  subject.    He  said: 

with  regard  to  subjects  on  which  they  ex- 
pect to  tesufy  before  Congressional  Com- 
mittees. It  Is  the  responslblUty  of  officials  in 
the  Office  of  Uie  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be 
familiar  with  the  policies  of  the  Department 
and  with  previous  testimony  given  by  me,  Uie 
Service  Secretaries,  and  the  members  of  the 
JCS.  Responses  to  Congressional  Inquiries 
should  also  be  coiLsUtent  with  established 
policy  and  previous  testimony. 
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It  has  been  my  experience  that  these 
instinictions  have  not  either  in  thiJ.  ad- 
ministration or  in  former  administra- 
tions, prevented  witnesses  from  provid- 
ing the  information  requested  by  con- 
gressional committees.  There  has  been 
^o  real  problem  in  getUng  information 
or  Individual  judgments  v^hen  these  were 
asked  for.  The  members  would  be  in- 
competent if  they  lacked  the  ability  to 
interrogate  witnesses  and  get  desiretl  in- 
formation. Congress,  with  the  power  of 
the  purse  at  its  disposal,  is  not  helpless 
in  this  field,  and  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings through  the  years  will  so  show. 

Mr  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Clmirman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  OEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Does 
not  the  chairman  of  oiu:  committee  agree 
tliat  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  Congress  to  finance  the 
war  effort  regardless  of  cost? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 
_  Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Does 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me  lurtlier 
when  I  say  that  at  Uiis  time  it  is  Im- 
po.ssible  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
determine  whether  or  not  an  additional 
appropriation  request  of  any  certain 
amoimt  will  be  made? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  said  yes- 
terday, with  respect  to  the  current  fiscal 
year,  at  a  press  conference,  words  to  the 
effect — and  I  will  get  this  correctly  for 
the  Record — that: 

If  we  carry  on  the  war  at  the  present  rat» 
that  It  Is  going — If  the  war  goes  beyond  June 
1067— there  will  be  (ai  substantial  supple- 
menuil  for  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  have 
not  talked  with  any  person  at  the  Penta- 
gon or  in  the  administration  about  tills, 
but  I  know  full  well  that  if  this  war  con- 
tinues throughout  the  entire  fiscal  year 
1967  there  will  be  a  need  for  additional 
appropriations. 


Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Laird 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  discuss  the  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  our 
Appropriations  Committee  in  which  he 
alluded  to  one  statement  which  was 
made  by  me  in  which  I  quoted  from  the 
summary  paragraph  of  a  letter  sent  to 
him  used  in  the  debate  last  year  when 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  under  consldera- 
Uon.  I  took  from  the  last  paragraph, 
which  was  the  sumjnary  paragraph  of 
the  Secretary's  letter,  that  sUtement, 
and  I  should  like  to  read  that  summary 
paragraph  in  full  at  this  time: 

To  summarize,  the  fiscal  year  1966  Defense 
budget  request  nqw  before  the  Congress 
would  provide  all  the  funds  we  need  at  this 
time  to  continue  the  strengthening  of  our 
overall  military  posture  and  to  carry  out 
whatever  combat  operations  our  forces  are 
called  upon  to  perform  during  the  next 
twelve  months 


This  sentence.  I  believe.  Is  not  open  to 
too  much  interpretation.  The  sentence 
is  very  clear. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LAIRD  I  would  be  happy  to  I 
wotild  like  to  finish  the  complete  para- 
graph, but  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
Chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  particular  sen- 
tence—the first  sentence — is  a  key  sen- 
tence, because  the  Secretary  did  say  that 
it  was  all  the  money  that  was  needed  "at 
this  time."  If  he  will,  the  gentleman 
should  underline  "at  this  time." 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  point  it  out  in  de- 
tail. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Then  in  the  next  sen- 
tence the  Secretary  Indicates  a  possible 
supplemental  in  January. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  develop  that  point 
later.  I  will  Include  the  whole  paragraph 
of  this  letter. 

But  the  cliairman  himself,  during  yes- 
terday S  debate  made  the  point  I  have 
been  trying  to  make  very  well  when  he 
said  "last  year's  budget  was.  Insofar  as 
I  know,  when  finally  submitted,  ade- 
quate or  reasonably  adequate  under  the 
guidelines  in  which  It  was  submitted." 
That  statement  was  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee 
during  yesterday's  debate  and  can  be 
found  on  page  16230  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  operative  phra.se  in  the  chair- 
man's statement  Is  "under  U\e  guidelines 
in  wliich  it  was  submitted. ' 

The  gentleman  is  quite  correct  and 
in  fact.  I  would  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  budget  was  "adequate"  or 
"rea.sonably  adequate"  under  the  guide- 
lines in  which  it  was  submitted. 

But  let  us  look  at  those  guidelines. 
In  our  additional  views  last  year  we 
made  the  point  that  the  guidelines  used 
in  preparing  the  original  fiscal  1966  de- 
fense budget  were  guidelines  that  were 
at  least  18  months  old. 


I  would  like  to  quote  from  those  addi- 
tional views  submitted  on  June  17,  1965, 
where  we  said — pages  62  and  63 : 

But  perhaps   of  even   greater   Importance 

than    the    fact    that    there    are    Inadequate 

funds  in  this  budget  Is  the  realization  that 

the  services  were  given  outdated  "guldcllncE" 

which  had  to  be  followed  in  preparing  their 

budget  requests  and  which  did  not  anticipate 

Increased    needs   In    Southeast   Asia.     These 

"gtildPllnes"  were   established   by   the   Office 

of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.     As  an  example 

of  this,  the  following  colloquy  took  place: 

Question  by  Mr.  Lipsco.mb,  March  26,  1965: 

■  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  budget  w.is 

prepared  sometime   ago,  did   the  figures  lor 

Vietnam,    or    Southeast    Asia   get    into    this 

budget?" 

Response  by  General  Gerrlty.  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  Systems  and  Logistics,  March  26. 
1965; 

■The  guidelines  in  the  budget  did  not  fully 
reflect  the  Increased  activity  that  has  oc- 
curred out  there.  We  put  the  budget  to- 
gether baaed  on  the  guidelines  which  were 
within  our  program  activities  •  •  •  " 
Question  by  Mr.  Mjlhon.  March  26.  1965: 
"Would  you  have  any  reflnement.  Oeners: 
Crow,  of  the  statement  which  has  been  made 
by  General  Oerrlty?" 

Response  by  Maj.  Gen.  Crow.  Director  of 
Budget.  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force.  March 
26.  1966: 

"The  statement  that  General  Gerrlty  h,:-; 
made,  generally  reflects  the  situation  as  we 
developed  the  budget.  The  guidelines  fo; 
the  preparation  of  the  budget  as  they  per- 
tain to  Vietnam  were  actually  a  carry  for- 
ward of  the  guidelines  that  were  used  i:; 
the  preparation  of  the  1965  budget,  and  they 
did  not  anticipate  Increased  activity,  per  se 
In  Vietnam    •    •    •" 

It  should  be  not«d  In  the  latter  comment 
by  General  Crow  that  the  "guidelines"  he 
refe™  to  were  formulated  In  calendar  ye^r 
1963.  This  means.  In  effect,  that  we  are 
financing  today's  war  in  Vietnam  »:lh 
■guidelines"  that  are  at  least  18  months  (Id 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fiscal  year 
1965  ■■guidelines  "  were  formulated  at  a  tiuie 
of  apparent  detente  and  mellowing,  at  .i 
Umc  when  a  test  ban  treaty  was  negotiated 
and  at  a  Ume  when  Secretary  McNamara  w.js 
predicting  we  could  pull  our  ■■advisers"  t^ut 
of  Vietnam  within  a  year  or  so.  Budge •- 
"guidelines"  bated  on  these  premises  do  uoi 
lend  themselves  to  the  demands  of  a  war 
situation. 

Aside  from  inadequate  fuiwilng.  we  wuuld 
like  to  express  our  deepest  oonoern  that  our 
planning  did  not  more  fully  anticipate  thwe 
developmenu.  Inadequate  planning  not  only 
affects  the  budget  but.  more  Importantly 
the  actual  operations  of  the  conflict  itfe:: 
EvenU  In  the  past  few  weeka.  we  believe, 
bear  out  this  concern.  We  would  also  cau- 
tion very  strongly  that  equipment  and  ma- 
terial priorities  for  Vietnam  must  not  te 
permitted  to  so  deplete  active  force  liuc::- 
torles  as  to  impair  the  readlnees  of  our  lurre,s 
not    committed   to   Vietnam. 

BECO  M  MENDATIONS 

It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  appropriations 
must  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  BUcreR.<;fui;y 
United  States  commitments  anywhere  In  the 
world 

American  personnel  in  Vietnam  must  be 
equipped  and  stipported  In  such  a  degree  vs 
will  give  maximum  assurance  of  safety  .>t.u 
a  capability  to  carry  out  their  duties.  V,e 
believe  the  President  should  lmmedla;e;y 
revise  this  fiscal  year  19«fl  defense  budget 
with  a  view  toward  rrquestlng  the  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  unplanned  and  unpn- 
gramed  cxpendlttires  which  have  resurtd 
from  his  decision  to  assume  a  greater  tee 
in 'Southeast  Asia. 


It  should  be  clear,  then,  Mr.  Chairman. 
tliat  the  original  budget  submitted  In 
January  1965,  for  flsctil  year  1966,  was  in- 
adequate and  that  even  the  modifying 
phrase  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
'at  this  time."  weis  not  a  statement  that 
reflected  the  actual  needs  of  the  moment. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year,  when 
this  defense  appropriation  bill  was  up  be- 
fore this  Congress,  when  the  Pie-sident 
submitted  his  budget,  he  was  hailed  all 
over  this  country  because  he  Tiad  sub- 
mitted a  budget  of  less  than  SI 00  billion 
for  flscal  year  1966.  Several  of  us  took 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
al  that  time  and  said  that  this  expendi- 
ture level  of  $100  billion  that  he  talked 
about  down  on  his  Texas  ranch  was  not 
a  true  estimate  of  what  the  spending 
needs  of  this  Nation  would  be  if  we  were 
poing  to  meet  the  commitment  which 
was  made  by  this  country  and  by  our 
Commander  in  Chief  as  far  as  national 
security  was  concerned.  In  the  budget 
request  which  came  before  this  Congress, 
in  the  estimate  of  the  expenditures, 
there  was  not  a  single  dollar  to  cover  the 
e.scalated  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Now,  why  did  we  want  to  make  this  point 
in  1966?  We  wanted  to  make  this  point 
in  1966  because  there  was  an  attempt 
made  to  fund  all  of  the  Great  Society 
programs  and  all  of  the  new  spending 
programs  and  til  of  the  new  legislation 
tiiat  was  proposed  in  1966  before  fully 
funding  the  cost  of  the  war  in  'Vietnam. 
Tlie  bill  for  the  full  cost  of  national  se- 
curity and  defense  was  held  off  until 
such  time  as  all  of  'he  programs,  the 
new  domestic  spending  programs,  could 
be  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  So  what 
did  the  Congress  do?  We  went  ahead 
and  passed  this  program  and  that  pro- 
gram and  went  ahead  with  all  of  the  new 
domestic  spending  programs.  Then  we 
waited  until  January  before  we  got  the 
real  big  defense  supplemental. 

Now,  the  point  I  was  making  yester- 
day is  just  as  valid  today,  and  I  chal- 
lenge the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Appropriations  of  tlie 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  to  dispute  my  statement  that  the 
same  thing  is  going  to  happen  in  fiscal 
year  1967  that  happened  in  1966 — that 
we  will  have  another  huge  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  In  January  and  that 
that  bill  will  total  several  billion  dollars, 
but  that  It  will  not  be  submitted  to  this 
Congress  until  all  of  the  programs,  the 
domestic  spending  programs,  have  been 
funded  in   regular   appropriation   bills. 

The  point  here  is  that  when  we  are  at 
war  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  establish 
some  degree  of  priority.  It  was  reported 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
said  in  a  closed  meeting  with  Members 
of  Congress  at  the  White  House  that  it 
will  be  from  $7  billion  to  $10  billion 
more  that  will  be  required  in  January 
for  defense  appropriations.  If  this  is 
true,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  American 
public  should  be  told  in  this  month  of 
July  that  those  requests  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American 
public  today  in  this  debate  should  have 


a  full  disclosure  of  what  these  overall  na- 
tional security  costs  are  going  to  be  in 
the  year  1967  and  not  wait  until  January 
before  we  receive  any  estimate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body in  the  United  States — who  tries  in 
even  a  modest  way  to  keep  up  with  what 
is  going  on — who  does  not  know  that  if 
the  war  continues,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  have  additional  funds.  The  President 
said  it  yesterday.  I  have  said  it  many 
times  during  this  session,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  said 
the  same  thin.s;,  and  others  have  said  it. 
also.  Tliere  is  no  secret  to  the  fact  that 
there  wUl  be  a  supplemental  next  year. 
I  do  not  know  how  big  it  will  be,  but  it 
will  be  very  substantial. 

Mr.  LAIRD  You  know  that  it  will  be 
at  least  $7  billion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  know  that,  but 
I  want  to  say  this:  I  was  present  at  the 
closed  meeting  at  the  ■\yhite  House  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  I  did 
not  understand  the  President  to  say  that 
the  supplemental  next  year  would  be 
in  the  range  of  $7  to  $10  billion.  It  may 
very  well  be  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  made  an  estimate  of  what  he 
thought  the  figure  would  be.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  President  at  this  time 
knows  what  the  figure  may  };>€. 

That,  it  seems  to  me.  would  be  the  rea- 
son we  do  not  have  the  bill  before  us 
today,  because  we  do  not  know  suflB- 
ciently  well  what  the  requirements  are 
to  be. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  keep 
the  record  straight. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
the  point  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  but  I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman 
one  thing  in  this  little  colloquy:  It  should 
be  brought  out  that  in  this  budget  we 
have  pending  before  us  certain  contin- 
gency estimates  which  are  Included  in 
this  budget  document.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  overall  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  takes  a  look 
at  the  overall  budget,  one  will  see  that 
for  military  and  civilian  pay.  th&  con- 
tingency estimate  In  that  budget  docu- 
ment is  $350  million  as  an  estimated  ex- 
penditure contingency.  This  is  based 
upon  what  the  projections  were  in  the 
budget  at  the  White  House  as  to  what 
both  military  and  civilian  pay  Increases 
would  amotmt  to  both  In  fiscal  year  1966 
and  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Just  let  me  proceed. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense comes  down  here  and  appears  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
He  appears  in  favor  of  a  pay  increase  for 
military  personnel,  a  pay  increase  of 
about  3  percent.  Yet.  there  has  not  come 
before  us  any  budget  document  or 
any  supplemental  appropriation  request 
amending  the  President's  budget  docu- 
ment as  submitted  here  in  January  of 
this  year.  This  is  merely  an  estimated 
budget. 


Mr.  Chairman,  once  tlie  administra- 
tion comes  in  and  supports  such  legisla- 
tion before  a  committee  of  this  Congress, 
we  know  that  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion request  will  have  to  come  forward. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  take  for  Instance  the 
area  of  military  personnel 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.     Let  me  finish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  area  of  military 
personnel,  in  January  of  this  year.  I 
made  the  statement  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  was  wrong  m  his  estimate  in- 
sofar as  mihtary  personnel  was  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  within  the  span  of  24 
hours  the  Secretary  of  Defense  made  a 
public  statement  in  which  he  said  that 
the  military  personnel  account,  as  sub- 
mitted to  this  Congress,  was  correct. 

The  majority  report,  agreed  to  by 
members  of  our  committee — both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike — proved 
that  the  Secretary's  estimate  was  off  to 
the  extent  of  some  $569  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon]  joined  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb] 
and  others,  in  making  those  figures 
available  in  this  particular  bill. 

My  point  is — and  evidently  I  am  not 
getting  the  point  across — the  point  is 
tiiat  we  should  effectively  estimate  as 
nearly  as  we  can  the  defense  and  na- 
tional security  needs  now  and  we  should 
let  the  American  people  know  what  these 
costs  are  going  to  be. 

This  bill  is  merely  the  first  installment 
in  fiscal  1967  on  national  security  costs, 
just  as  the  bill  of  1966  was  merely  the 
first  installment  Insofar  as  national 
security  and  defense  costs  are  concerned. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of    the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired 
Mr.    LAIRD.     Mr.    Chairman,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Mahon]  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Lipscomb]  ,  as  well  as  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House, 
will  join  together  in  supporting  the  addi- 
tional funds  that  will  be  needed  to  sup- 
port the  national  defense  effort  of  this 
countrj-  in  flscal  year  1967. 

But  the  important  thing  for  us  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  when  we  consider  other 
programs,  we  should  know  what  the.<ie 
budget  costs  are,  and  this  idea  of  hold- 
ing back  on  the  supplemental  needs,  tlie 
holding  back  on  the  needs  of  the  military 
personnel  and  the  holding  back  on  the 
supplemental  for  procurement,  and  hold- 
ing back  on  the  needs  for  research  and 
development  and  holding  back  on  all  of 
these  accounts,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  not  gi'ving  the  contingency  esti- 
mates which  are  available  and  which  are 
being  worked  on  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular matter  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  which  could  cause  a  serious 
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miscalculation  Insofar  as  the  overall  fis- 
cal planning  and  fiscal  program  of  the 
needs  of  this  entire  country  are  con- 
cerned. 

So  with  the  panic  button  being  pressed 
as  it  was  by  the  President  the  other  day 
in  trying  to  curtail  the  domestic  spending 
now,  it  is  most  Important  that  we  have 
tliese  estimates  for  these  contingencies  at 
this  time.  They  are  available.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  fr  )m  Texas  knows  that 
these  estimates  are  being  worked  on  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  right  now. 
Mr.  JOELSON  Mr.  Cliairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  JOELSON  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it 
is  his  purpose  to  debate  the  appropria- 
tions bill  or  to  score  political  points? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  Just  as  soon  do 
both  if  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  no  objection 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  do  have  objection 
when  we  are  faced  with  something  of  thLs 
magnitude  and  of  this  gravity,  to  any 
Member  of  the  House,  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle,  trying  to  score  political  points. 
I  do  have  serious  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  You  see  I  do  not  happen 
to  look  down  on  poUtlcs.  I  think  politics 
is  a  pretty  good  business  to  be  involved 
in.  Webster  defines  it  as  the  art  anc  sci- 
ence of  government  and  that  is  the  way 
I  look  at  politics. 

If  you  are  trying  to  put  a  partisan 
tinge  on  it,  then  you  are  out  of  order. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  I  do  not  agree. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  him  to  inject  partisan 
political  debate  Into  thl^  defense  bill. 
We  are  unanimous  in  our  support  of  this 
bill — Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 
We  are  trying  to  do  what  we  can  to  sup- 
port the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  efforts  to  reduce  domestic  spend- 
ing at  this  time.  But  in  order  to  reduce 
domestic  spending  at  this  time,  it  is  im- 
portant and  incumbent  upon  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  level 
with  the  American  people  and  to  set 
forth  what  the  defense  and  the  national 
security  contingencies  are  now  and  not 
wait  until  January  as  they  did  last  year. 
This  Is  not  being  fair  to  the  American 
people.  It  is  not  being  fair  to  Congress. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Would  you  read  the 
last  sentence  of  that  two-sentence  para- 
graph? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  be  happy  to  put 
the  whole  letter  in  the  Record  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  not  already  done 
so.  The  letter  proves  my  point.  It  .seems 
to  me,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The    time    of   the 
pentleman  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OPKaATlON     AND     MAINTKWANCK,     AIB     NATIONAL 

CUAKO 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Air 
National  Guard,  Including  medical  and  hos- 
pital treatment  and  related  expenses:  main- 
tenance, operation,  repair,  and  other  neces- 


sary expenses  of  faclUtles  for  the  training 
and  administration  of  the  Air  Natlmial 
Guard,  Including  repair  of  faculties,  malnte- 
nunce,  operation  and  modification  of  aircraft; 
trausporuitton  of  things;  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  siippllea,  matrrlals,  and 
equipment,  as  authorized  by  law  for  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  several  States.  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  expenses  Incident  to  the 
maintenance  and  use  of  supplies,  materials, 
and  equipment.  Including  such  as  may  be 
furnUihed  from  stocks  under  the  control  of 
aj^encles  of  the  Department  of  Defen-se;  travel 
expenses  (other  than  mileage)  on  the  s.vme 
basis  as  authorized  by  law  for  Air  National 
Guard  personnel  on  active  Federal  duty,  of 
Air  National  Guard  coirunanders  while  in- 
specting units  In  compliance  with  National 
Guard  regulations  when  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau: 
$253,300,000,  of  which  not  less  than  $2,500,000 
shaU  be  available  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  real  property  facilities:  Provided.  Tliat  the 
number  of  caretakers  authorized  to  be  em- 
ployed under  the  provisions  of  law  (32  U.SC. 
709  I  may  be  such  as  is  deemed  necessary  by 
the  SecreUiry  of  the  Air  Force  and  such  care- 
takers may  be  employed  without  regard  to 
their  military  rank  us  members  of  the  Air 
National  Guard:  Promded  farther.  That  obli- 
gations may  be  incurred  under  this  appro- 
priation without  regard  to  section  107  of 
title  32,  United  SUtes  Code. 

AMC.NDMEirrS    orrSRKD    BT    MR,    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
.several  perfecting  amendments  which  I 
oEer  at  this  time,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  ChArmaN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Mahon: 

Page  12,  line  13,  after  'District  of  Colum- 
bia" strike  out  the  semicolon  and  insert  a 
comnui. 

Page  18.  line  3,  after  "therein"  strike  out 
the  comma  and  Insert  a  comma  after  "ac- 
quired". 

Page  42,  line  2,  after  "shall  t>e"  Insert 
"available". 

Page  46.  line  19,  after  "as  may  be"  strike 
out  "transferred"  and   Insert  "determined". 

The  amendmenl^  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  there 
are  any  fimds  provided  In  this  bill  for 
the  operation  of  the  two  Presidential 
yachts?  If  so,  where  Is  the  money  in  the 
bill? 

I  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  White 
House  talk  about  frugality  and  economy. 
Here  is  a  good  place,  if  there  is  money  in 
this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
yachts  on  the  Potomac  River,  with  arm- 
twisting  sessions  held  aboard  them,  as 
I  understand  the  operation,  to  strike  a 
blow  for  economy. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  funds  for  the  op- 
eration of  Navy  ships,  boats,  are  Included 
under  "Operations  and  maintenance. 
Navy";  and,  of  course,  under  "Military 
personnel.  Navy."  Insofar  as  operation 
and  maintenance  Is  concen\ed  the  total 
amount  U  shown  on  page  7  of  the  bill 
and  on  page  2  Insofar  as  the  pay  of  the 
personnel  4s  concerned. 


Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  cost  of  op- 
erating these  yachts?  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  idea? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures before  me.  Two  of  these  boats 
were  modified  somewhat  In  recent 
months.  They  are  operated  from  time 
to  time  on  the  Potomac  River  and  ha.'^f 
been  used  for  years'.  They  are  quite  old, 
indeed.  They  have  been  used  by  various 
administrations.  Tl*  gentleman,  of 
course.  Is  familiar  with  the  use  of  them 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  something  that 
could  be  dispensed  with  in  these  times  of 
suggested  austerity  and  in  behalf  o: 
spending  money  for  necessary  project.'^ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  there  arc 
many  things  in  the  Government  that 
could  be  dispensed  with.  We  could  cu'. 
out  a  lot  of  expenditures,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  these  boats.  They  are  used  on 
official  business  for  various  conferences 
and  meetings,  and  I  believe  their  u.se  i.s 
in  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  moment  ap;o,  I  sui;- 
gested  that  they  make  secluded  and  ex- 
cellent gathering  places  for  arm-twistin  " 
sessions.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  but  I 
still  do  not  have  the  answer  as  to  the  co.«! 
of  operation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  be  glad  to  a.sk 
the  Navy  to  give  me  a  figure  on  that.  I 
had  the  figure,  but  I  cannot  find  it  In  al! 
the  papers  we  have  accumulated  over 
months  of  hearings.  But  I  will  put  in 
the  Record  at  this  pwint,  the  cost  of  op- 
eration of  these  two  boats. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  MAHON.  Under  leave  to  re\1sp 
and  extend  my  remarks,  I  advise  thp 
gentleman  that  the  Navy  informs  mn 
that  it  costs  $130,000  to  operate  these  two 
boats  during  fi.scal  year  1966. 

Tills  figure  includes  funds  for  pay  of 
naval  personnel.  The  Navy  operates  at 
a  certain  personnel  strength  and,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the 
personnel  strength  of  the  Navy  would  be 
reduced  should  these  two  boats  be  de- 
commissioned. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

■mix    in PBOCUaEMENT 

Procurement  of  equipmcrtt  and  missiles. 
Army 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  procure- 
ment, manufacture,  and  modlflaaion  of 
missiles,  armament,  ammunition,  equipment, 
vehlclfMi,  vessel."!,  and  aircraft  for  the  Army 
and  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps: 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles (IncludUig  seventeen  medium  sedan.s 
at  not  U)  exceed  $3,000  each)  tor  replacement 
only;  exjjenses  which  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  tlie.Army  are  necessary  in  pro- 
viding facilities  for  production  of  equipment 
and  stipplles  for  national  defense  purpo.sr.';. 
Including  construction,  and  the  furnishing 
of  Government-owned  facilities  and  equip- 
ment at  privately  owned  plants;  sjid  am- 
munition for  military  salutea  »t  InsUtuUona 
to  which  issue  of  weapons  for  salutes  Is  au- 
thorized; $3,484,600,000,  to  remain  avaUable 
untU  expended,  of  which  $153,500,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  NIKE-X  antlballistlc 
missile  system, 

AMEWDHrxNT   OrrTKXD    BT    MH.    COHXIAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 


Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Cohixan  :  On 
page  16,  strike  out  all  after  the  semlcolou  In 
line  7  down  through  the  period  In  line  9  on 
page  16  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "$3,331,000,000,  to  rcm,iln  available  until 
^        expended." 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  a  very  simple  but  important  amend- 
ment. It  would  strike  from  the  bill  th.e 
$153,500,000  for  preproduction  of  the 
Nike-X  antiballistic  missile  system  that 
was  added  by  the  Committee  but  which 
was  not  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Let  me  empliasize  tliis  last  point,  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  money  for  preproduc- 
tion of  the  Nike-X  wo^  not  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  it  was 
not  requested  for  good  and  sufficient 
reason.  I  have  already  cited  several  oi 
these  arguments  but  lei  nic  review  them 
again  briefly  at  this  point. 

The  very  able  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  said  that  the  construction  of  an 
antiballistic  missile  system  would  not 
"add  measurably  to  our  safety  '  at  this 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  con- 
.siderable  evidence  to  indicate  that  a  de- 
fense system  of  this  nature  could  be 
offset  by  an  enemy  attack  utilizing 
sophisticated  decoy  and  other  penctia- 
tion  aids. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
which  is  made  up  of  2,500  scientists  and 
engineers,  many  of  whom  have  great 
exijertise  in  this  field,  has  pointed  out 
that  the  Nike-X  is  an  'immensely  com- 
plicated system  wliich  will  remain  of 
dubious  efficiency." 

Gren.  Earle  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  said  that  a 
"prerequisite"  to  deployment  of  the  Nike- 
X  would  be  the  construction  of  a  full 
fallout  shelter  program.  Yet  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  American  people  have 
been  asked  to  make  this  major  rx)litical 
decision. 

This  Nike-X  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem would  be  one  of  the  most  costly  pro- 
curement programs  we  have  ever  under- 
taken, llie  estimates  for  its  total  cost 
range  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30  biUion. 
Yet  we  are  being  asked  to  take  the  first 
procurement  steps  before  the  researcli, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  this 
system  have  even  been  completed.  We 
are  forcing  a  decision  that  we  are  not  yet 
fully  prepared  to  make,  and  we  are  tak- 
ing this  costly  step  at  the  very  time  the 
President  has  made  a  special  plea  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  to  the 
Congress  to  hold  down  on  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  continue  our 
research  and  development  work  on  the 
Nike-X.  We  should  learn  all  we  can 
about  this  and  other  systems,  so  that  we 
are  always  prepared  with  adequate 
options. 

But  the  Nike-X  Is  not  a  priority  item 
at  this  time.  It  is  premature.  It  would 
not  add  measurably  to  our  defense.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  would  get 
far  more  for  our  money  by  concentrating 
on  Increasinfi:  the  capabilities  of  our 
offensive  weapons  by  adding  to  their 
penetration  effectiveness,  and  this  is 
what  we  are  doing. 

The  Nlke-Z,  however,  would  add  new 
fuel  to  the  arms  race.    It  would  increase 
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the  competition  between  offensive  and 
defensive  missiles.  It  would  add  new 
strains  to  the  existing  balance  of  terror. 
It  should  be  deferred  as  a  matter  of  .soimd 
finance,  soimd  military  planning,  and 
sotmd  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  my  amend- 
ment be  adopted,  and  that  these  imneces- 
sary  and  unwarranted  funds  be  struck 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  Uie  amendment,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Chairman,  none  of 
the  major  important  additions  to  this 
bill,  such  as  the  nuclear  frigate,  the 
iVMSA,  the  Y-12  interceptor,  were  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  Defen.sc. 
The  committee  in  its  judgment  has  rec- 
ommended them;  prior  to  this  action  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  recom- 
mended them.  The  House  and  Senate 
voted  for  them  in  the  authorization  bill, 
and  the  President  has  signed  the  author- 
ization bill.  That  should  be  ample 
precedent. 

We  cannot  wait  until  there  is  a  missile 
attack  before  we  start  building  a  defense 
against  missiles,  it  takes  years.  I  do 
not  want  to  expose  the  American  people 
unnecessarily  to  tiie  F>ossibility  of  attack. 

The  statement  has  been  made  ttiat  if 
we  undertake  to  build  an  antiballistic 
mi,«;sile  system,  a  defense  against  mis- 
siles, we  w  ill  simply  provoke  the  Russians 
to  a  greater  efifort,  and  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  an  arms  race.  What  do  they 
tliink  we  are  in  now  ?  If  we  are  going  to 
operate  on  the  premise  tliat  we  cannot 
undertake  the  defense  of  this  country 
becau.se  it  might  make  the  Russians 
angry  or  it  might  cause  them  to  build 
more  weapons  than  they  have  before,  or 
might  even  cause  them  to  attack  us,  then 
we  had  best  vote  down  this  bill  and  dis- 
band our  military  forces  and  sit  with  our 
hands  folded  and  hope  for  the  best. 

No,  we  do  not  provoke  the  enemj-  to  at- 
tack by  defending  ourselves.  We  deter 
attack.  The  only  real  security  the  free 
world  has  is  in  our  military  strength  and 
defensive  capability,  in  the  invulner- 
ability of  this  Nation  to  attack;  not  in 
hopeful  pronouncements  by  diplomats, 
and  even  less  In  the  wishful  thinking  of 
those  who  believe  that  all  problems  can 
be  settled  through  negotiation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  followed  this 
subject  very  closely  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  know  something  about  it.  I 
know  how  difficult  It  is  to  perfect  an 
antiballistic  missile  system.  It  may  not 
even  be  possible  to  perfect  one.  But 
that  does  not  mean  we  should  not  trj-. 
It  does  not  mean  we  should  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  knowledge  we  have. 
Tliat  is  what  the  Russians  are  doing; 
they  are  taking  advantage  of  the  best 
knowledge  they  have. 

There  is  a  new  concept  which  has  ju.st 
been  known  for  a  short  time,  which 
greatly  simplifies  the  problem  of  de- 
veloping an  anti-balHstlc-mlssUe  system. 
For  years  we  talked  about  shooting 
down  a  bullet  with  a  bullet,  and  how- 
hard  it  would  be  to  do  this.    Of  course 


it  would.  It  is  not  quite  that  way  now. 
Under  the  new  concept  we  are  talking 
about  shooting  down  that  bullet  with  a 
shotgtm  charge,  and  that  means  the 
problem  will  be  simpler  and  less  ex- 
pensive to  overcome. 

It  is  known — and  no  one  attempts  to 
deny  it — that  the  Ru.ssians  are  building 
an  ABM  system  around  their  principal 
cities.  This  has  been  reported  by  the 
press.  It  ha.";  been  confirmed  in  our  own 
hearings  Tliat  is  why  our  Joint  Chiefs 
have  recommended  that  we  be.cin  ad- 
vance procurement,  just  as  they  recom- 
mended most  of  the  other  important  steps 
that  are  contained  in  this  bUl  which  were 
not  in  the  budget. 

Since  the  Russians  are  building  such  a 
system  and  since  they  are  ahead  of  us — 
and  that  is  where  they  arc  today:  2  or  3 
years  or  perhaps  more  ahead  of  us — as 
long  as  that  situation  exists,  they  have  an 
advantage  in  defense  which  we  do  not 
have.  Their  people  will  soon  have  a 
safeiruard  which  our  people  do  not  have. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  as  many  as 
70  million  American  lives  may  be  saved 
if  we  have  an  effective  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system.  Does  anyone  want  to  throw 
away  that  chance?  Does  anyone  here 
want  to  say  to  those  70  million  Ameri- 
cans, "No.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  Uve 
or  die,  and  I  will  not  vote  to  appropriate 
$155  million  to  help  you  have  a  cliance 
to  live." 

I  do  not.  I  do  not  want  to  take  that 
step.  We  are  trj'ing  to  gain  a  year  by 
starting  procurement  now.  A  year.  We 
are  trj-ine  to  catch  up  a  little  time.  The 
Russi;\ns  are  ahead.  We  are  trying  to 
keep  them  from  getting  so  far  ahead  that 
we  would  be  hopelessly  outdistanced.  I 
think  that  the  American  people  want  this 
done. 

We  do  not  know  what  It  is  gqing  to 
cost  eventually.  It  may  cost  as  much  as 
$30  billion.  Nobodj-  knows.  This  is  a 
new  field  at  this  stage.  It  is  all  an  esti- 
mate. It  may  cost  as  much  as  $30  bil- 
lion to  save  70  million  American  lives,  or 
it  may  not  cost  but  $10  bilhon.  The  esti- 
mates lu  our  hearings  vary  greatly.  It 
may  cost  more  or  less  than  these  esti- 
mates as  we  get  further  into  the  pro- 
gram and  know  more  about  it,  Tliere 
are  refinements  which  Indicate  reduced 
cost.  But  whatever  the  cost,  the  Rus- 
sians apparently  can  afford  it.  They  are 
building  such  a  system.  I  think  that  the 
United  States  can  afford  it,  I  think  the 
people  would  want  us  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  vmder  the  leadership  of  the  verv- 
distinguished  and  able  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  Nation's  defense  and  for  its  mili- 
tary personnel,  brought  this  recommen- 
dation before  us.  The  Hoiise  approved 
it:  the  Sermte  approved  it:  the  President 
has  signed  it.  Now  are  we  going  to  turn 
around?  We  have  marched  up  the  hill 
Are  we  going  to  march  back  down  the 
hill? 

Yes,  we  have  In  this  WU  $417  million 
for  research.  We  want  to  add  $153  mil- 
lion for  adrance  jHTjcurement.  If  the 
House  does  not  want  this  project,  then 
why  not  take  out  the  whole  amount? 
Why  Tiot  eliminate  the  $417  million  Item 
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as  well?  Until  we  start  procurement  we 
do  not  have  a  thing  in  the  world  to  show 
for  the  expenditures  on  research  and  de- 
velopment. We  can  spend  billions  of 
dollars  on  research  and  development, 
but  until  we  start  building  the  system 
itself,  we  have  absolutely  no  defense  in 
this  field.  I  say  that  it  is  time.  I  say, 
why  delay?  I  say,  why  lose  another 
year?  The  Russians  are  far  along 
already. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  is  not 
suggesting  to  the  House  that  we  are  not 
capable  of  penetrating  any  of  the  de- 
fenses that  the  Russians  have  at  this 
time.  Is  he? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  are  capable  of  penetrating  all  of  their 
defenses  or  not.  We  have  not  tried. 
They  have  sophisticated  defenses  and 
they  are  building  other  sophisticated  de- 
fenses. I  am  seeking  to  save  lives,  not 
Just  to  kill.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
chance  of  exposing  our  people  to  the 
danger  of  nuclear  attack  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  are  not  even  trying  to  give 
them  a  defense. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gent  eman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  want  to  support 
the  gentleman  in  his  statement.  I  think 
It  is  forthright  and  clear  as  to  the  Intent 
of  what  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions recommended.  I  am  firmly  a?alnst 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  CallfonUa  [Mr.  CohklwI. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Chairman,  wJl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
Is  any  dispute  by  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  who  opposes  It.  I  think  all  of  us 
want  the  protection  that  is  afforded  by 
the  Nlke-X  missile  system.  The  only 
question  presented  is  whether  we  are 
ready  for  the  preproductlon  experwes 
yet.  There  are  fimds  in  this  bill  for  re- 
search and  development.  The  argument 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  la  that 
we  have  not  yet  emerged  from  the  un- 
explored areas  of  research  and  develop- 
ment to  the  point  where  production  can 
be  luidertaken. 

The  gentleman,  whom  I  recognize  as 
an  expert  in  this  field,  having  served  on 
this  committee  for  a  great  many  years, 
should  be  able  to  answer  this.  The  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask  him  Is  whether 
there  Is  a  sufBclent  definition  of  research 
and  development  to  the  point  where  the 
program  is  ready  to  move  into  the  field 
of  production? 

Mr.  BIKES.  My  friend's  question  Is 
reasonable  and  sound.  May  I  say  un- 
qualifiedly, "Yes."  There  la  ample  evi- 
dence in  the  hearings  of  our  committee. 
It  Is  shown  In  the  records.  There  Is  suf- 
ficient assurance  of  success  In  the  pro- 
gram to  proceed  now  with  it. 

There  is  question  In  some  areas  about 
the  degree  of  success  that  can  be  ob- 
tained with  any  ABM  system;  yes.  There 
are  always  questions  in  a  new,  compli- 
cated and  advanced  field  like  this.    We 


cannot  know  In  this  or  In  any  new  area 
whether  we  will  attain  the  degree  of  ca- 
pability that  we  would  want,  but  yes.  we 
are  ready  to  start.  We  can  start  as  well 
now  as  next  year,  and  by  doing  so  we 
gain  a  year  in  the  defense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  htis  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  very  wise  remarks  which  have 
been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  much  rather 
have  a  Nike  system  than  to  want  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  which  is 
now  bordering  upon  a  trillion-dollar 
gross  national  Income — that  is  what  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  says,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  ought 
to  know — a  GNP  now  of  over  $750  bil- 
lion, what  is  a  few  hundred  million  dol- 
lars to  get  started  on  the  expenditure  of 
$20  billion  in  order  to  save  hundreds  and 
thousands  and  millions  of  American 
lives? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  records  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Armed   Services   are   replete 
with  reams  of  testimony  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  a  Nike-X.    We 
had  better  get  one  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  SncEsl 
and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  RrvERS)  are  certainly  borne  out  by 
the  testimony  which  was  presented  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Interrogated  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  representatives  of  that 
able  body,  when  they  were  before  our 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  not  anything 
equivocal  about  what  they  said.  They 
indicated  that  this  is  one  of  the  major 
things  in  which  they  were  interested  and 
they  believed  something  should  he  done 
about  it.  They  indicated  a  line  of  think- 
ing which  I  believe  might  be  well  worth 
thinking  about  for  just  a  moment  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  indicated  that 
they  felt  this  program  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  Just  a  be-klnd-to-people  pro- 
gram, but  as  a  protection  of  our  country 
and  as  a  security  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  indicated  that  the 
presence  of  such  a  system  would  deter 
some  aggressor  from  trying  to  strike  our 
country;  the  very  thought  tha^t  we  have 
such  a  system  would  be  *  deterrent 
against  a  war  and,  therefore,  they 
strongly  urged  that  we  have  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett], 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard  and 
with  whom  I  have  served  for  so  many 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


ices, does  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  are 
not  adequately  in  a  position  where  we 
can  protect  ourselves  or  that  we  do  not 
have  such  a  balance  of  forces  or  such  a 
strategic  capability  which  would  respond 
and  deter  any  aggressor? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  not 
suggesting   that  we  do  not  have   that 

facility?         

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  a  dedicated  American  and 
an  able  legislator.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  do  not  have  any  way  of  deter- 
ring an  enemy,  but  1  am  suggesting  that 
the  presence  of  this  program  could  deter 

an  enemy,  in  this  way 

Mr.      COHELAN.     Well,      is     not     it 

true 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  ask  a  question  on  my  time,  the 
gentleman  should  not  interrupt  my  an- 
swcr 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  understand,  but  I 
want  to  point  out  that  we  have  an  emr- 
mous  defensive  capability  and,  admitting 
that  this  is  true,  would  it  not  be  sen.si- 
ble,  on  the  basis  of  testimony  submitted 
to  the  committee  that  the  gentleman  ha.s 
received  from  equally  eminent  authony. 
that  we  concentrate  on  the  offensive  in- 
stead of  concentrating  on  the  defensive? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  not  want  tj 
engage  in  a  debate  on  this  question  in 
order  to  see  who  is  the  greatest  lover  of 
peace,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  CoHELANl  or  myself,  but  I  believe 
that  this  program  is  directed  in  the  di- 
rection of  peace.  I  do  lt)elleve  our  offen- 
sive procedures  are  also  valuable.  But  I 
do  believe  that  tills  type  of  program 
might  deter  an  opponent  from  making 
an  attack. 

Mr.  COHELAN.    Is  the  gentleman  de- 
grading our  present  system  by  saying 
that? 
Mr.  BENNETT.    Not  at  aU. 
Mr.  COHELAN.     Do  we  not  have  a 
strategic  deterrent  today? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Just  because  we  have 
an  airplane  does  not  mean  we  should  not 
have  a  ship. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  How  about  all  those 
missiles? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  They  are  there  but, 
of  course,  these  missiles  are  offensive  as 
you  have  olaserved.  The  program  I  en- 
dorse provides  another  deterrent.  It  sub- 
tracts nothing. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  is  much  simpler  than 
that.  What  the  gentleman  has  said  is 
that  insofar  as  we  can  determine  we 
have  a  missile  and  airlaome  nuclear 
capability  sufficient  to  kill  many  millions 
of  the  enemy,  and  they  have  a  similar 
capability  to  kill  millions  upon  millions 
of  Americans.  Ood  forbid  that  that  day- 
should  ever  come. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  building  a  defense  against  our 
missile  system  and  that  we  should  now 
start  building  our  own  defense  against 
their  missile  system.  It  is  an  effort  to 
provide  for  our  people  as  much  protection 
as  the  Russians  will  have. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  very  well  stated  that.    I  should 


like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  I  feel  in 
addition  to  what  he  tuts  said  tiiat  the 
presence  of  such  a  system  in  the  United 
States  does  act  as  a  real  deterrent  against 
oifeixsive  operations  against  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Clmlrman.  I  would  like  to  speak  on 
three  aspects  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment : 

First,  the  eCTicacy  of  the  system  which 
might  evolve. 

Second,  the  strategic  significance  of 
any  such  defense  system. 

Third,  the  question  as  to  when  we 
must  be  ready  to  act. 

First,  as  to  eCBcacy.  Over  the  past  20 
years,  I  have  spent  thousands  of  hours 
in  research  on  missile  s>stems,  both  of- 
fensive systems  and  defensive  systems. 
I  have  participated  in  numerous  tests  of 
ballistic  missile  defense  equipment,  in- 
cluding reentry  tests  far  at  sea  and  else- 
where. The  matter  before  us  is  a  fa- 
mihar  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thLs  Nation  has  an  ex- 
tremely powerful  offensive  missUe  system 
in  operation  today.  With  each  passing 
day  improvements  are  incorporated 
wliich  make  it  more  potent,  a  more  cer- 
tain deterrent.  But  we  have  virtually 
no  ability  to  defend  ourselves  against  a 
comparable  offensive  force,  such  a.s  the 
force  that  the  U.S.S.R.  possesses.  If  we 
start  today  to  construct  a  defense 
against  this  force,  we  can  expect  to  buy 
at  best  a  very  weak  defense,  and  even 
that  at  enormous  cost. 

Do  not  be  deluded  into  beheving  that 
we  can  simply  spend  dollars  and  attain 
an  effective  defense. 

Secondly,  as  to  strategic  significance. 
I  think  we  all  realize  that  when  two 
nations  such  as  the  U.S.S.R,  and  the 
Unit-ed  States  each  possess  an  un.stop- 
pable  offense,  a  certain  balance  of  terror 
exLsts.  It  Is  an  inhuman  balance  of 
terror,  I  acknowledge,  but  it  is  a  balance. 
It  is  similar  to  having  two  men  facing 
each  other,  each  holding  a  loaded  and 
ready  shotgun.  They  are  even.  But  as 
soon  as  one  of  those  men  puts  on  what 
he  thirJcs  to  be  a  bulletproof  vest,  then 
life  for  both  becomes  extremely  un- 
stable. The  stress  of  our  current  bal- 
ance of  terror  is  great.  It  is  the  great- 
est stress  that  the  world  ha,s  ever  faced. 
But  some  balance  remains. 

Under  the  circumstances  then,  it  Is 
evident  that  It  is  not  necessarily  true 
that  by  starting  this  defense  system  we 
will  increase  our  security  at  all. 

Third,  as  to  the  time  for  decision. 
Perhaps  a  time  will  come  when  this  de- 
cision must  be  made;  and  perhaps  the 
time  is  now.  If  it  is,  I  will  probably  feel 
obiisated  to  vote  for  all  the  funds 
needed — for  the  missiles,  for  the  fallout 
shelters,  for  the  medical  supplies — for  an 
unending  list  of  items. 

But  our  mo6t  Important  authorities, 
our  most  informed  authorities  should 
make  this  decision.  Only  the  President 
is  in  a  position  to  make  this  decision.  In 
niy  opinion.  And  I  presume  he  would 
act  through  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
And  I  assume  that  he  would  not  make  any 
such  decision  until  he  became  convinced 


that  some  other  nation  had  progressed 
far  enough,  in  either  installation  of 
equipment  or  readiness  for  installation, 
so  tliat  he  was  convinced  that  we  could 
soon  be  in  danger.  If  and  when  that 
time  comes,  we  have  little  choice  but  to 
face  the  hazards  of  that  course.  Per- 
haps a  hundred  billion  dollars  will  be 
needed,  not  likely  less.  But  I  say  that 
today  is  not  the  day  to  do  that,  unless 
the  President  lays  his  name  right  on  the 
line  and  says  that  we  have  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Cahfornia.  I  would 
like  U)  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  I  join  with  him  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia  [Mr.  CohelanI. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguislied  colleague  from  California  lor 
bringing  tliis  matter  in  isaue  and  giving 
us  an  opportunity  to  express  ourselves 
on  this  matter  of  such  great  pubUc  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Cliahman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VIVIAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  During  your  state- 
ment you  mentioned  that  you  would  Uke 
to  have  the  option  given  to  the  President 
and  the  Commander  in  Chief  as  to  when 
to  go  ahead  with  this  problem.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  \avIAN.    Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  That  is  exactly  tlie 
purpose  of  this  amendment. 

Tlie  committee  has  provided  $153,500,- 
000  for  preproductlon  activities  directed 
toward  the  potential  deployment  of  an 
antl-ballistic-missile  defense  system. 

The>*^cision  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
produce  and  deploy  an  anti-ballistic-mls- 
.sile  system  in  this  countr>"  is  one  of  major 
significance.  Such  a  decision  involves 
consideration  of  an  almost  indescribably 
complex  combination  of  factors  includ- 
ing psychological,  political,  financial, 
technological  and  strategic  ones.  It  is  a 
decii;ion  in  which  militarj-.  the  civilian 
personnel  working  in  the  militarj-  depart- 
ments, our  State  Department,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Congress  must  participate. 
The  final  decision,  under  our  form  of 
government,  rests  with  the  President  in 
his  capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  act 
In  a  responsible  f  a.shion  and  in  a  coopera- 
tive manner  so  as  to  make  available  to 
the  President  the  legal  authority  and 
funds  necessary  to  Implement  the  deci- 
sion to  deploy  such  a  system. 

It  has  a  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
America  to  make  its  \iews  known  on  this 
matter  and  to  act  in  a  manner  which  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation. 

Research  and  development  efforts  In 
the  Nlke-X  an tl- ballistic -mlssUe  system 
have  progressed  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  congres- 
sional committees  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  our  defense  program  believe 
that  It  can  afford  significant  protection 
against  a  variety  of  potential  ballistic 
missile  threats  to  this  country.  These 
efforts  have  also  succeeded  In  develop- 
ing this  system  to  the  point  where  it 
would  be  capable  of  deployment  In  a 


timeframe  which  might  save  millions  of 
American  lives  in  the  event  of  an  enemy 
attack. 

In  making  these  funds  available,  the 
committee  is  not  attempting  In  any  way 
to  define  the  ultimate  type  or  scope  of 
the  deployment  of  a  ballistic-missile 
defense.  These  funds  merely  make  it 
possible  for  the  President  to  achieve  a 
savings  in  time  of  almost  1  year  in  the 
time  required  between  a  decision  to  de- 
ploy this  antl-ballistic-missile  system  and 
the  attainment  of  operational  capability. 
In  other  words.  Congress  in  this  action 
is  buying  life  insurance  for  millions  of 
American  people. 

Failure  of  the  Congress  to  take  this 
action  at  this  time  would  merely  sen-p 
to  force  the  executive  branch  to  delay 
for  a  year  the  time  required  for  opera- 
tional capability  to  be  achieved  with  this 
system  should  the  decision  be  made  to 
produce  and  deploy  it. 

Mr.  YATES  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
spokesman  of  the  President  of  the  Ujjlted 
States.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara. 
has  not  recommended  inclusion  of  these 
funds  within  the  bill? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  might  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  President  has 
signed  the  bill  authorizing  this  amount 
of  money  to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  YATES.  Did  the  President  make 
a  statement  in  which  he  requested  the 
Congres.<;  to  put  this  money  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  act  of  signing  of  the  bill  does  other 
than  approve  the  authorization.  We  are 
following  the  authorization. 

Mr.  YATES.  You  put  it  in  the  bill 
before  he  signed  the  authorization  bill, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB      Of  course. 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course  you  did,  which 
was  before  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
Pre.sident 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  think  your  point 
is  moot. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemaji  yield? 

Mr.  VTVIAN.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  merely  wish  to  cite 
the  statement  of  Secretary  McNamara 
on  that  point.  I  think  it  is  verj-  clear 
tliat  the  administration  has  not  asked 
for  the  money.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  CEilifomia.  This  is  a  pres- 
idential matter.  When  the  President 
wants  the  money,  he  will  ask  for  it.  I 
quote  Secretary  McNamara: 

Secretary  McNama&a.  They  may  be  doing 
what  we  have  decided  not  to  do  11  they 
are,  we  will  respond  to  their  action  as  we 
tiilnJc  they  might  respond  to  ours.  Specifi- 
cally. If  they  are  developing  anti-ttalUfitlc- 
mlsslle  syst^niE — we  will  re^>cnd  to  thoee 
Soviet  defenslTe  systems  by  Increasing  the 
capability  of  our  ofTenBlre  w«ipons.  ir.  par- 
ticular, by  adding  to  their  penetration 
capability. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  question  of  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system^,  cvr  anti-balUsttc-mlssUe  sys- 
tem, is,  of  course,  an  important  question 
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and  worthy  of  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Hostile  intercontinental- 
ballistic  missiles,  capable  of  reaching  the 
United  States  in,  say,  30  minutes,  are 
pointed  toward  the  United  States  today. 
They  are  in  existence.  American  Inter- 
continental-ballistic missiles  are  capable 
of  delivering  their  weapons  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  This,  of  course  is  a  very 
dangerous  condition  In  which  we  find 
ourselves,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

The  best  judgment,  apparently,  in  our 
government  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be — we  cannot  prove  it  conclusively — 
building  an  ABM  system  now.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment Is  undertaking  at  this  time  to  de- 
ploy or  begin  to  deploy  an  ABM  system, 
an  an  ti  -  ballistic  -  missile  system .  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  can  do  no  less  than  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  get  Into  the  posi- 
tion to  build  and  deploy  an  anU-ballistic- 
misslle  system,  and  this  Is  the  prepro- 
ductlon  money  that  is  involved  here. 

There  is  nearly  $600  million  in  the  bill 
for  the  ABM  system.  We  have  provided 
here  in  Congress,  in  this  and  previous 
appropriation  bills  about  $3  billion  for 
the  antl-balllstic-mlsslle  system.  We 
have  gone  a  long  way  with  It.  We  have 
not  solved  all  the  problems,  but  we  are 
making  progress. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  effective  counters 
to  the  ABM  system  is  more  ballistic  mis- 
siles. What  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
over  a  period  of  years — and  have  been 
spending  millions  to  do  it — Is  to  make  our 
ballistic  missiles  so  sophisticated  that 
they  cannot  all  be  destroyed  by  a  defen- 
sive system  In  the  Soviet  union  or  else- 
where. I  think  we  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  progress  In  sophistication  of  these 
warheads.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our 
ICBM's  could  reach  their  targets. 

No  doubt  the  Soviet  Union  Is  trying 
to  Improve  its  missile  systems  and  Is  do- 
ing so.  Since  the  best  Judgment,  as  I 
see  It.  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  under- 
taking to  build  a  defense  against  the 
ballistic  missile,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
fail  to  move  along  with  this  program  In 
which  we  already  have  such  a  heavy  in- 
vestment. 

If  we  could  get  some  kind  of  agree- 
ment, some  sort  of  foolproof  treaty  that 
neither  side  would  use  nuclear  weapons, 
that  would  be  a  matter  to  consider.  But 
certainly  we  could  never  get  an  agree- 
ment to  that  effect  If  we  would  permit 
the  Soviet  Union  to  build  an  ABM  system 
and  not  have  one  ourselves. 

So  under  all  these  circumstances  I 
think  we  need  to  make  this  start.  But  I 
warn  you  that  If  we  go  forward  and  fully 
finance  an  ABM  system,  it  will  probably 
cost  in  excess  of  $30  billion  over  a  period 
of  years.  It  will  be  very  expensive  if  we 
are  to  have  a  reasonably  effective  system. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  have  too  much  faith 
in  any  of  these  ABM  system  proposals 
in  this  Nation  or  elsewiiere.  Maybe 
eventually  we  will  have  something  that 
will  be  reasonably  dependable.  I  feel 
that  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can 
under  the  circumstances.  With  that  in 
m^pd.  I  would  suggest  to  the  House  that 
we  vote  for  these  additional  funds — 
$153.5  million — for  further  progress. 
This  Is  a  further  down  payment  on  the 
deployment  of  a  system. 


Of  course,  we  will  liave  to  come  along 
later  with  a  shelter  program.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  long  and  tedious  and 
tortuous  road  to  follow.  I  tlilnk  it  Is  the 
road  we  must  follow  under  the  circum- 
stances. There  is  no  completely  safe 
road.  I  think  it  is  the  best  road,  the 
most  prudent  road  to  follot^r. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  If  my  distinguished  chairman 
would  comment  on  whether  or  not.  he 
thinks  If  we  vote  this  money,  the  admin- 
istration will  spend  this  money? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  I  hope  the 
Secretary  will  proceed  with  the  program. 
I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  help  make  this 
money  available.  If  the  executive 
branch  feels  that  enough  progress  has 
not  been  made  on  the  ABM  and  that 
we  are  not  ready  to  go  forward  with  this 
program,  then  It  can  withhold  the  money. 
Whether  or  not  he  Is  within  his  constitu- 
tional rights  Is  subject  to  debate,  but 
this  has  been  the  traditional  method. 
We  discharge  our  duty  when  we  make 
funds  for  this  program  available  to  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  What  I  would  like  to 
establish,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that  there 
is  some  doubt  that  this  money  will  be 
spent.    Is  tills  a  fair  understanding? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  there  is 
some  doubt  that  It  will  be  spent  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  that  It  will  all 
be  obligated  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  who  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal person  to  recommend  the  $3  billion 
to  date  on  this  program.  Is  serious  about 
perfecting  the  system.  When  he  thinks 
that  sufQclent  development  has  taken 
place,  I  believe  he  will  want  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  system,  unless  some  sort 
of  accommodation  can  be  reached — 
which  most  of  us  consider  imllkely — that 
will  make  the  construction  of  the  sys- 
tem unnecessary. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Laird,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield 
to  me? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  point  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  is  making 
here  is  that  this  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress,  wiilch  is  the  Important 
thing  for  us  to  bear  In  mind — not  what 
the  decision  of  the  executive  branch  will 
be,  but  what  the  decision  of  the  Congress 
should  be,  based  on  our  hearings  and 
testimony  which  has  been  given  to  the 
legislative  branch. 

We  have  made  decisions  like  this  in 
the  past,  during  the  time  of  another  ad- 
ministration, when  we  put  in  money  for 
the  Polaris  submarine  progrtim  at  a 
higher  level  than  was  recommended  by 
the  executive  branch  and  a  higher  level 
than  was  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Fortunately,  the  executive 
branch   took  advantage  of  this  option 


that  our  committee  gave  them  with  the 
funding  and  went  forward.  We  were 
able  to  move  ahead  our  Polaris  program 
many  months  in  advance. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  option  we  want  to 
give  the  executive  branch  with  this 
amendment,  which  Is  clearly  earmarked 
for  this  one  purpose. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in 
supporting  the  position  of  our  Defen.se 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  soimd  statement. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  In  its 
simplest  terms,  does  not  the  issue  amount 
to  our  trying  to  give  our  people  the  same 
protection  the  Russians  are  trying  to 
give  their  civilians? 

Mr.  MAHON.  So  far  tis  we  know,  the 
Russians  are  not  giving  their  people 
any  real  protection  yet.  They  probably 
are  trying  to  give  them  the  protection 
of  such  a  system. 

^  Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  We  are 
trying  to  give  our  people  the  same  antic- 
ipated protection  that  the  Russians  are 
trying  to  give  their  people.  We  do  not 
know  whether  either  system  will  work 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  a  lot  to  be 
said  for  the  correctness  of  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  Is  very  knowledgeable  in  de- 
fense matters  and  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution m  this  field  to  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  should  merely  like  to  summarize  the 
argument  I  have  advanced  in  support  of 
my  amendment.  I  believe  it  Is  pretty 
clear  that  preproductlon  of  this  Nike-X 
program  Is  contrary  to  what  the  ad- 
ministration wants  at  tills  time  and, 
furthermore,  to  what  we  are  ready  for. 

I  have  summarized  the  argimients,  but 
I  believe  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
Members  to  read  what  Is  in  the  hearings, 
because  I  believe  they  will  find  there  is 
ample  authority  in  support  of  my  posi- 
tion. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion.  Each  Memlaer,  in  his  wi.<;- 
dom,  has  a  right  to  make  his  judgment 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented. 

The  record  is  replete  with  information 
on  this  particular  topic.  One  of  the 
absolute  requirements  of  predeployment 
of  this  system,  of  course,  is  a  full-scale 
fallout  shelter  program. 

I  quote  from  page  87  of  the  hearings, 
a  statement  by  Secretary  McNamara: 

First.  I  would  emphasize  that  movlnt; 
ahead  with  the  Nike  X  by  Itself  Is  of  relatively 
little  value.  If  you  wished  to  Increase  our 
defensive  posture  In  relation  to  a  Soviet 
nuclear  attack,  the  first  and  by  far  the  most 
important  action  to  take,  and  certainly  the 
cheapest  action  to  take,  would  be  to  support 
a  full  fallout  shelter  prognun  for  the  Nation. 
The  Congress,  and  In  a  very  real  sense  I  think 
the  people,  have  turned  down  such  a  pro- 
gram on  a  number  of  occasions. 


One  of  the  reasons  I  have  rai.sed  this 
Lssue  is  that  the  country  does  not  know 
this,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  country 
wants  tills. 

I  quote  again  from  Secretary  McNa- 
mara: 

Unless  the  Congress  and  the  people  were 
to  accept  such  a  program.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  against  deployment  of  Nike  X 
because  Nike  X  Itself  can  be  completely 
negated  by  an  attack  outside  of  the  effective 
zjjnes  of  that  defensive  system.  Such  an 
iiitack  would  be  succesful  if  we  did  not  have 
a  widespread  fallout  shelter  system  because 
the  detonation  of  the  warheads  outside  of 
the  effective  range  of  Nike  X  would  allow 
fallout  to  be  distributed  across  the  country 
by  the  prevailing  west-to-east  winds. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  read  from  page  114,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  recommended  the  ABM 
system  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  concede  that  point, 
but  General  Wheeler  makes  very  clear  at 
that  p)otnt  in  the  hearings  that  his  sup- 
port of  an  ABM  system  is  coupled  with 
a  full  fallout  shelter  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  get  to 
the  question  put  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb! 
and  others,  on  why  there  should  be  re- 
.search  and  development. 

The  record  Is  replete  with  these  ques- 
tions which  have  been  put  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lipscomb]  asked  that  question  on  "why 
all  the  R.  &  D.  if  we  do  not  deploy  it?  ", 
and  Secretary  McNamara  replied : 

For  two  reasons.  One.  regardless  of  what 
benefit  may  eventually  accrue  to  us  from  that 
eipendlttire  to  develop  defensive  technology, 
we  are  also  gaining  very  Important  Informa- 
tion about  potentially  desirable  modifica- 
tions in  our  offensive  weapons  systems  which 
gives  those  offensive  systems  a  greater 
capability  for  penetrating  Soviet  defensive 
sy.items.  The  penetration  aids  that  we  are 
introducing  Into  our  offensive  weapons  sys- 
tem, the  Improvements  in  the  reentry 
vehicles  and  many  of  the  other  modifications 
of  our  offensive  systems  are  direct  derivatives 
of  our  work  on  the  defensive  systems.  The 
results  from  the  $400  or  $600  million  a  year 
we  are  spending — actually  it  is  closer  to  $650 
or  $600  minion — on  development  of  antl- 
balUstic  missile  systems  and  related  projects 
would  be  worth  It  If  we  got  nothing  more 
than  the  foundation  for  these  modifications 
of  our  offensive  systems. 

We  do,  however,  continue  to  advance  the 
»rt  of  the  defensive  systems,  and  we  feel  that 
we  should  continue  to  probe  the  potential 
for  more  advanced  systems.  It  Is  ptossible 
that  we  will  discover  some  technology  or 
achieve  the  performance  characteristics  In 
sijine  system  that  will  so  protect  tis  as  to 
warrant  deployment,  or  the  situation  may 
change  in  some  presently  unforeseen  way 
so  as  to  make  its  deployment  desirable. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  the  Soviet 
threat,  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
have  constantly  raised  this  question  with 
the   re^ionsible    authorities    who    have 


come   before   our   committee.    On    tliis 
Secretary  McNamara  said,  on  page  116: 

Let  us  assume  it  Is  a  dangerous  position 
for  the  moment. 

How  do  you  protect  yourself  a<^lnst  It? 
You  do  not  protect  yourself  against  their 
defensive  system,  or  their  potential  for  de- 
ploying a  defensive  system,  by  deploying  one 
of  your  own.  You  protect  yourself  against 
their  potential  defensive  syst.em  by  strength- 
ening your  offensive  system,  and  that  Is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

P^inally  I  want  to  say  that  this  Infor- 
mation that  is  contained  in  some  pro- 
fusion in  the  hearings  has  been  verified 
by  me  in  many  cases  from  very  eminent 
scientists  that  I  have  already  referred 
to  in  my  main  argimient. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  read  us  in  detail 
from  Secretary  McNamara's  statement. 
The  record  contains  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony from  other  eminent  witnesses  who 
say  it  is  time  to  move  ahead.  It  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  May  I  submit.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  a  full  fallout  shelter  system — and, 
of  course,  it  is  needed — it  takes  mucli 
less  time  to  construct  than  an  anti-bal- 
listic-missile system.  Now  is  the  time 
to  start  on  the  anti-ballistic-missUe  sys- 
tem. We  can  think  of  the  fallout  shelter 
system  next  year  and  the  next  and  still 
catch  up. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the 
matter  before  us,  I  think  we  are  all  in- 
terested in  the  discussion  that  has  been 
had.  However,  I  do  think «there  is  only 
one  side  to  this  argtiment,  that  is,  to  go 
along  with  the  committee's  action.  We 
are  all  aware  that  Mr.  McNamara  Is  very 
conscious  of  budgets  and  the  money  that 
he  says  he  has  saved.  We  know  that  the 
President  and  manj*  others  are  conscious 
of  the  publicity  given  as  to  whether  the 
budget  exceeds  the  expected  national  in- 
come and  things  of  that  sort.  Still  we 
need  to  keep  in  mind  that  these  funds 
in  this  bill  will  not  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Treasury  and  expended  unless  the 
President  and  Mr.  McNamara  do  so.  The 
committee  gives  the  benefit  of  its  ideas 
here,  but  in  the  event  that  the  funds  are 
not  in  here.  Congress  is  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility for  defeating  or  holding  back 
in  this  area  where  it  may  be  dangerous 
in  the  future.  I  think,  as  a  Congress, 
and  we  thought  as  a  committee,  that  we 
should  recognize  what  Russia  is  likely 
doing  in  this  field  and  make  our  own 
position  clear  and  make  It  possible  to  go 
ahead  with  this  program.  That  is  all 
this  does,  is  make  it  possible  to  go  ahead 
with  this  program.  I  cannot  see  under 
the  circumstances  we  have  here  that  we 
should  accept  the  responsibility  of  say- 
ing "No"  when  we  know  that  the  folks 
who  have  said  we  cannot  say  it  now  are 
pre.ssed  as  to  the  public  reaction  to  a 
figure-keeping  basis,  which  is  how  many 
dollars  you  have  here  and  how  many  you 
have    there    as    a    bookkeeping    matter. 


This  money  will  not  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Treasury  and  spent  except  by  the 
folks  who  have  raised  some  question  in 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES  Do  1  understand  the 
point  the  gentleman  i.s  making  is — and 
I  believe  the  t'entleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Lipscomb)  made  the  same  point — 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  make  these  funds  available  to  the 
President:  if  in  his  discretion  he  wishes 
to  go  ahead  and  decide  to  u.se  them,  then 
it  is  his  decision  and.  If  not.  he  will  not  be 
subject  to  congre.s-sional  criticism? 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  that  whatever 
your  intent  may  or  may  not  be  through 
the  years  that  is  the  way  the  system  has 
worked,  as  the  gentleman  knows  very 
well,  and  that  is  the  way  it  will  work 
again.  But  the  committee  did  make  It 
quite  clear  how  we  felt  about  it. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vicld? 

Mr  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  call  attention  to 
a  comment  by  General  Johnson  on  page 
451  of  the  record  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion by  me  which  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  my  view  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
that  the  most  significant  gap  we  have  In  our 
defense  forces  Is  in  the  area  of  a  ballistic 
missile  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
this  argument  comes  a  little  late.  Con- 
gress acted  on  this  question  when  the 
military  authorization  was  before  us. 
There  was  only  one  vote  against  It  in 
the  Hou.se.  The  Senate  approved  it.  The 
President  ha;5  signed  it  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  turn  our  backs  on  this  action 
and  start  going  the  other  way. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
dispute  is  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  system  should  be  approved. 
Those  who  followed  the  lead  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  say  that  they 
favor  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  re- 
research.  There  is  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  the  program  has  not  yet  advanced 
enough  for  preproductlon  expenditures. 
That  Is  the  basis  for  this  argument. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  he  make  an 
appointment  with  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  be  heard. 
Certainly,  we  should  not  take  the  re- 
spKJiisibility  here  of  saying  "No,"  when 
the  situation  is  as  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California   I  Mr.  CohelanI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  1  take  this  time  to  propound 
a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  distln- 
gtiished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ma- 
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HOK ] .  Earlier  this  year,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  RivKRal.  appointed 
a  special  subcommittee  ol  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  commercial  air 
travel  for  servicemen  who  are  tniveling 
on  a  military  standby  fare  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  chairman  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. One  of  the  first  steps  that  I  took  in 
beginning  the  invesUgation  was  to  have 
the  representaUves  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  make  an  Investigation  at 
ail  of  the  major  air  terminals  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  difficulties  which 
the  servicemen  were  having  while  travel- 
ing on  emergency  and  other  leave  status. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  made 
an  excellent  study  and  identlfled  over 
1,400  cases  where  servicemen  had  trou- 
ble in  traveUng  on  a  military  standby 
b&.sls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  these  cases 
were  quite  shocking,  involving  such 
things  as  -bumping"  at  Intermediate 
points.  For  example,  if  a  serviceman 
were  traveling  on  a  half-fare  basis  from 
Washington  to  Los  Angeles,  he  might  be 
bumped  In  St.  Louis  and  lose  many 
precious  hours,  and  even  days,  of  leave- 
time.  Other  cases  Involved  rude  and  in- 
sulting treatment  of  airline  personnel, 
failure  to  give  proper  priority  and  re- 
fusal to  serve  servicemen  meals  in  flight. 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  possibilities 
that  we  have  studied  In  the  committee 
as  a  way  of  solving  or  helping  to  alleviate 
this  problem.  Is  the  matter  of  using 
planes  and  pilots  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Air  National  Guard,  and  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
servicemen  on  emergency  leave. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the  au- 
thority Is  contained  somewhere  In  the 
bill  for  such  an  operation,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  the  assurance  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahow]  that  the 
funds  would  be  available  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  such  an  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI 
that  at  the  present  time,  during  the  air- 
line strike,  the  Air  Force,  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  the  Air  Reserves  have 
established  air  routes  all  over  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  transporting  serv- 
icemen on  emergency  leave  and  also  on 
leave,  returning  from  southeast  Asian 
combat  areas. 

As  of  Monday  of  last  week  over  5,000 
boys  had  beer,  transported  by  these 
military  airplanes. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  for  the  com- 
mittee to  recommend  legislation  for  the 
continuance  of  the  airlift.  But  If  It  be- 
comes necessary  to  solve  the  problem, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  assurance  of 
the  gentleman  fr»m  Texas  that  this 
authority  is  contained  In  the  bill  and 
that  the  money  has  been  appropriated 
therefor. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  able,  interesting,  and  helpful 


statement.  The  funds  are  in  this  bill 
which  would  make  possible  the  type  of 
operation  which  the  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested. But,  of  course,  as  to  any  specific 
statutory  authority,  that  Is  not  contained 
in  this  bill.  I  would  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  the  able  chairman, 
may  have  looked  Into  the  matter  of  legal 
authority,  but  I  assume  that  there  Is  no 
legal  barrier.  I  feel  that  we  should  co- 
operate to  the  ultimate  extent  with  our 
servicemen  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  related  here  by  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  RIVEIRS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVKR6  of  South  Carolina.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
sentleman  from  Missouri  on  a  magnif- 
icent job.  He  undertook  tliis  position 
under  all  kinds  of  difBculties  and  he 
now  has  an  airlift  set  up  which  Is  trans- 
porting oiir  fighting  men  all  over  Amer- 
ica. The  gentleman  deserves  the  thanks 
and  deep  appreciation  not  only  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  of  the  en- 
tire Congress  for  the  magnificent  job 
that  he  and  his  fine  committee  have  done 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  ICHORD.    I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  and  to  the 
House  that  if  we  continue  to  make  the 
progress  we  Imve  made  thus  far,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  for  the  committee  to 
recommend  that  the  airlift  be  continued. 
But  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
are  vitally  Interested  In  this  problem  and 
we  are  determined  to  see  that  what  has 
occurred  in  the  past  does  not  happen 
again.     Much  has  already   been   done 
For  example,  several  airlines  have  filed 
an  application  for  tariffs  that  will  guar- 
antee   assured    seating    for    servicemen 
while  traveling  on  leave  at  a  discount 
fare.     The  CAB  has  stated  It  approves 
of  the  airlines  having  guaranteed  seat- 
ing on  a  half -fare  bases  for  men  while 
on  emergency  leave.     Also  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  established  an  ad 
hoc  committee  that  Is  looking  into  the 
problem  at  the  present  time.     I  would 
state  that  the  airlines  have  given  the 
committee  very  commendable  coopera- 
tion.    They  have  recognized  that  they 
have  the  moral  duty  of  providing  our 
servicemen    improved    accommodations. 
The  airlines  have  requested  of  CAB  au- 
thority to  meet  and  discuss  their  mili- 
tary standby  fares.    The  authority  was 
granted  by  CAB  but  the  meeting  has  not 
been   held    on    accoimt   of   the    airline 
strikes.    I  am  hopeful  that  out  of  this 
meeting  and  the  actions  resulting  there- 
from, and  the  other  steps  already  taken 
will  come  the  solution  to  the  problems. 
I  see  no  reason  why  most  of  the  problems 
can  not  be  solved  without  the  necessity 
of  legislation. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time   of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
pmoctniBKKirr  or  MacMArt  ai»d  missxlss.  mavt 
ror    ooaatructlon.    procurement,    produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modemlsatlon  of  air- 
craft,   mlasUea,    equipment,    Including    ord- 
nance, spare  part*,  and  acceasorlea  therefor; 


specialized  equipment;  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants,  Including  the  land  neces- 
sary th«refor.  and  such  lands,  and  Interests 
therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  conatructlon 
proaecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  at  title 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 355.  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  and 
procurement  and  InstaUiitlon  of  equipment, 
appliance*,  and  m.ichlne  tools  in  public  o.- 
prlvate  planU;  H, 789.900,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

AMSKSlfEMT  OmKIO  BT   KB.   CBAJCBESI-AIN 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ciiambe«iain 
On  page  16.  line  ao.  gtrlke  out  ••tl.7B».»00/)ou 
and  all  of  Una  21  and  Insert  "»1.801,900.0UO. 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
•  120O0.OO0  shaU  be  available  only  for  addi- 
tional aircraft  and  electronic  equipment  to  be 
used  for  expanded  airborne  television  trans- 
mUslon  capabUltlea." 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  Is  not  at  all  complicated 

Nor  does  It  involve  much  money  in 
relationship  to  the  more  than  $58  billion 
appropriated  by  this  bill. 

This  amendment  simply  makes  $12 
million  available  for  additional  aircraft 
and  electronic  equipment  for  airborne 
television  transmission  capabilities 
should  the  administration  decide  to  mod- 
ernize and  expand  facilities  presently 
being  used  In  South  Vietnam. 

One  week  ago  today  the  Congress  ac- 
cepted the  propoeition  that  this  was 
sound  and  approved  $12  million  in  th.e 
authorization  bill  for  this  purpose. 

So  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  merit  of 
the  program  for  this  was  considered  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
by  this  House  Itself,  by  the  conferees,  and 
by  both  bodies  when  they  approved  the 
conference  report  and  nowhere  have  I 
heard  any  Member  of  either  body  come 
forward  and  take  Issue  with  the  tele- 
vision program  in  South  Vietnam  and 
what  this  amendment  would  do  to  ex- 
pand and  further  that  program. 

That  this  project  withstood  the  closest 
schitlny  of  the  conferees  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  in  their  wisdom  they  re- 
duced the  amount  authorized  from  $20 
million  as  first  accepted  by  this  House  to 
$12  million,  "nie  conference  report,  on 
F»age  7,  states: 

The  Confereea  agreed  that  through  the 
utilization  of  some  PSA  aircraft  now  In  the 
Inventory  it  would  be  pooslble  to  achieve  the 
results  desired  by  the  authorisation  of  » 
lesser  sum.  The  Conferees  agreed  that  au- 
thorization in  the  amount  of  $12.000000 
should  be  granted. 

This  conclusively  d«nonstratea  how 
carefully  this  program  was  considered 

Last  Tuesday  this  Congress,  with  only 
three  dissenting  votes,  approved  the  au- 
thorization hill.  We  said,  without  a 
single  word  of  protest,  that  $12  million 
was  needed  to  do  the  television  Job  in 
Vietnam  right. 

Ttoday,  Just  1  week  later,  are  we  going 
to  refuse  to  put  up  »  single  cent  to  pro- 
vide what  we  agreea  last  Tuesday  was 
needed? 

Of  course.  It  Is  not  expected  that  every 
Item  In  an  autSiorliatkjn  will  be  funded. 
But  It  should  be  remembered  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  matter  that  has  had  tiie 
microscopic  attention  of  the  House  and 


Senate  conferees  and  all  of  them  and  Uie 
wliole  House  and  the  whole  Senate  agreed 
to  the  amount  In  this  amendment.  To 
refuse  these  funds  will  make  the  Con- 
firess  appear  devoid  of  consistency — and 
even  capricious.  Are  we  going  to  say  to- 
day that  what  we  did  last  Tuesday  was 
not  soimd? 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we  want 
to  say. 

^re  we  going  to  say  that  the  program 
that  we  thought  good  last  week  is  no 
good  this  week? 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we  want  to 
say. 

Are  we  going  to  say  that  wc  do  not  have 
money  to  do  a  first  cla.ss  job  with  this 
program? 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we  want 
to  say. 

Are  we  going  to  say  that  we  can  pro- 
vide more  than  $58  billion  to  insure  our 
.security  and  resist  aggression  by  force, 
by  shooting,  by  bombing,  by  killing,  but 
tliat  we  have  lost  faith  in  trying  to  reach 
the  minds  of  men  with  tJie  truth? 

Are  we  going  to  say  today  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  tell  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  about  how  much  the  American 
people  are  doing  to  help  them? 

Last  January  I  was  aboard  both  our 
Blue  Eagle  planes  here  at  Andrews  as 
they  were  being  fitted  out.  While  in 
Vietnam  just  3  months  at!0  during  the 
Easter  recess  I  flew  a  mi.ssion  with  one  of 
our  Blue  Eagle  television  planes.  We 
circled  Saigon  for  5  hours  sending  tele- 
vision signals  on  two  channels,  one  in 
Vietnamese  and  one  for  our  own  troops. 
I  have  faith  in  this  program.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  we  have  a  great  na- 
tional asset  that  we  have  not  really  begun 
to  utilize  In  this  war. 

Why,  I  ask.  do  we  have  to  crawl 
through  the  jungles  of  Vietnam  shooting 
everything  that  moves  to  convince  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  of 
our  intentions?  We  all  know  that  tele- 
vision can  and  does  influence  human 
conduct  here  in  the  United  States  and 
that  it  can  also  Influence  human  conduct 
in  South  Vietnam;  that  we  can  reach  the 
minds  of  men  with  words — ^cs,  and  even 
*lth  music. 

Again,  are  we  going  to  say  today  to 
crews  flying  those  old  superannuated 
Constellations  that  we  know  their  sig- 
nals could  reach  a  vastly  greater  area  if 
they  could  fly  at  30,000  feet,  instead  of 
11,000  but  that  we  cannot  afford  a  first- 
class  plane? 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  what  we  want  to 
say. 

Are  we  going  to  say  today,  that  even 
though  our  only  two  television  planes  in 
Saigon  were  damaged  by  the  mortar  at- 
tack at  Ton  Son  Nhut,  there  Is  no  merit 
In  having  airborne  television  platforms 
with  the  range  and  speed  to  be  based  in 
more  remote  areas  for  security  purposes 
should  the  need  arise? 

Are  we  going  to  say  that  just  because 
«e  may  some  day  have  a  ground  station 
that  It  Is  not  possible  that  It  could  be 
the  target  of  bombing  such  as  the  Em- 
bassy In  Saigon,  the  hotels  where  our 
boys  are  billeted  and  the  air  terminal  to 
mention  only  a  few  sensitive  targets? 

Are  we  going  to  say  today,  as  we  look 
around  the  world  about  us,  that  there  is 


no  merit  in  having  an  "on  the  shelf"  as- 
set such  as  this,  capable  of  being  sent 
anywhere  the  world  situation  might  re- 
quire, whether  the  Dominican  Republic 
or  Cuba  or  Panama  or  anywhere  else. 
Are  we  going  to  say  let  us  wait  for  first- 
class  equipment  we  will  gamble  that  we 
will  have  the  time  to  put  together  a  crash 
program? 

No,  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  say  any 
of  these  things  by  oui-  action  today. 

If  we  can  afford  $58  billion  for  bombs 
and  bullets,  we  can  afford  $12  million  to 
spread  the  truth. 

We  do  not  want  to  say  that  last  Tues- 
day we  were  overwhelmingly  for  a  first- 
class  televison  program  in  Vietnam,  but 
this  week  we  are  not.  If  this  job  is 
worth  doing.     It  is  worth  doing  well. 

If  you  felt  tliis  was  a  good  project  la.st 
Tuesday,  I  a.sk  you  to  help  fund  it  to- 
day. Twelve  million  is  a  lot  but  it 
would  not  keep  the  war  going  for  one 
forenoon.  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  put- 
ting just  a  little  something  in  this  bill 
to  try  to  win  the  minds  of  men  with 
words  and  truth  rather  in  relying  sole- 
ly on  bombs  and  bullets. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ri.se  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Chamberlain  1 .  Some  weeks  ago  wc  had 
the  oppwrtunily  of  going  to  Vietnam  to 
report  to  our  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services  as  to  the  progress  of  the  war 
over  there.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  Tlie 
gentleman  from  Michigan  was  one  of  the 
members  on  the  minority  side,  a  very 
active  member.  I  must  say.  As  he  has 
already  indicated,  our  subcommittee 
unanimously  recommended  to  the  full 
committee  and  to  this  House  that  the 
television  program  in  Vietnam  be  im- 
proved and  expanded  as  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  urgency. 

We  all  know  that  this  is  not  exclusively 
a  military-  war.  We  are  also  fighting  the 
war  for  the  support  of  the  people  and 
for  the  minds  of  the  men  and  women  of 
Vietnam.  Television  in  that  area  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  of  doing  this 
educational  job.  As  the  gentleman  has 
indicated,  I  believe  it  makes  great  sense 
to  spend  $12  million  for  this  important 
political  aspect  of  the  battle  at  the  same 
time  we  are  spending  $58  billion  to  win 
the  purely  military  tispect. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  former  Governor 
of  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  In  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  who  did  go  to  Vietnam 
last  spring.  I  believe  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
Is  very  good  and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support. 

I  believe  this  is  clearly  a  case  where 
the  House  should  indicate  that  we  do 
believe  there  are  other  factors  besides 
the  military  In  Vietnam.  We  have  to 
win  the  people.  Many  of  them  cannot 
read.  Many  of  them  have  never  seen 
General  Ky.    Many  of  them  have  never 


seen  General  Westmoreland.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  let  these  people  see 
and  hear  what  is  going  on,  what  the 
struggle  Is  all  about,  what  we  are  doing 
for  them.  The  funds  in  the  genilemans 
amendment  are  small  Indeed. 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  serve  a  good  purpose  and  I  warmly 
support  it. 

Mr.  VIVIAN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr,  VIVIAN.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michlgr  n, 
I  Mr.  Chamberlain].  I  agree  with  the 
gentlemen  that  the  television  system  he 
advocates  is  an  essential  means  ol  dis- 
seminating vitally  needed  information 
in  Vietnam.  I  believe  wc  sliould  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  I  per.son- 
ally  can  vote  intelligently  on  this.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  author  one  or  two  ques- 
tions on  his  amendment.  First,  has  the 
USIA  been  consulted  on  this  program 
and  do  they  approve  it? 

Mr.  CHAMBERfeMN.  Yes.  the  pro- 
gram that  is  now  being  utilized  for  South 
Vietnam  today  is  t)eing  operated  by  the 
USIA.  The  planes  that  are  doing  the 
transmission  of  the  television  signals  are 
being  operated  by  the  NavT.  but  the  pro- 
graming is  by  USIA. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Tins  would  be  an  ex- 
tension of  the  very  minimal  program 
presently  being  conducted' 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  This  would  pro- 
vide the  physical  capability.  This  would 
give  them  an  Electra  airframe,  so  that 
they  could  fly  higher  and  so  they  could 
be  based  in  remote  areas 

When  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  I  were  at  the  airfield,  both  the  planes 
were  mortared,  were  knocked  out.  The 
one  I  flew  in  had  40  holes  In  it  when  we 
were  circling  Saigon.  If  we  had  better 
equipment,  we  could  base  it  at  another 
field  and  fly  In  and  pet  out.  We  do  not 
have  the  equipment  today  to  do  it.  We 
are  only  on  the  air  1  hour. 

If  the  country  is  unstable,  it  is  because 
the  people  of  Vietnam  do  not  know  what 
is  going  on. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  people  in  Viet- 
nam do  not  have  receivers.  Do  they 
watch  the  programs  from  central  places? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  has  put  his  finger  on  a 
verj-  sensitive  point.  There  are  25  sets 
now.  and  more  of  them  are  being  made 
available.  The  Premier  has  just  recently 
loosened  up  on  foreign  exchange  to  per- 
mit the  sets  to  come  into  the  country. 
This  will  snowball.  It  is  growing  fast 
We  will  have  more  sets  in  there  soon 

What  we  have  to  do  is  provide  the 
equipment  to  get  the  signal  in  onto  the 
screen. ' 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr  Chauman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  I  have 
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frequently  flown  down  from  New  Jersey 
tosetber  before  the  air  strike.  The  tren- 
tleman  will  remember  when  we  used  to 
fly  down  In  the  beat-up  Constellations. 
Until  the  recent  unpleasantness,  they 
were  replaced  by  the  Ellectra  aircraft. 
We  bad  a  much  better  flight  and  we 
came  down  In  a  more  refreshed  condi- 
tion. This  Is  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  do.  It  would  replace 
the  beat-up  aircraft  with  more  modem 
aircraft.  In  Saigon  and  elsewhere  they 
have  the  television  receivers  art  up  on  the 
street  comers,  as  they  do  In  San  Juan, 
so  the  people  can  join  in  the  conununity 
areas  and  get  this  reception. 

We  just  want  to  keep  them  on  the  air 
a  little  longer  so  that  they  can  get  the 
message  acroes  more  effectively. 

Mr.  JOEUSON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  it  is  Im- 
portant we  get  our  point  of  view  across 
to  the  people  and  the  civilians,  if  there 
are  any  such  any  more,  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  amendment, 
and  I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  6TRATTON.  The  gentleman's 
support  will  be  very  valuable. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendmeit  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  this 
matter  is  as  controversial  as  it  may  ap- 
pear from  some  of  the  discussion.  We 
have  had  aircraft  for  quite  son.e  time 
cooperating  this  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  program.  I  for  one  sun  not 
opposed  to  it.  I  do  not  know  anjone  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  who  Is 
opposed  to  providing  television  broad- 
cast service  to  our  military. 

There  are  some  2.500  to  3,000  television 
sets  among  the  people  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  they  are  being  taken  care  of  at  this 
time.  It  Just  so  happens  that  on  the 
first  of  this  month,  July  1,  they  were 
scheduled  to  have  secured  a  replacement 
aircraft. 

There  is  no  prohibition  a«;alnst  the 
transfer  of  any  planes  which  our  mili- 
tary offlciaJs  wish  to  transfer  to  the  area 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

I  feel  there  is  no  need  whatever  for  this 
amendment. 

I  believe  the  need  is  being  met  as  well 
as  it  can  be  met  under  the  circumstances. 
The  oCQcials  claim  that  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  P-3  to  the  TV-radio  aircraft 
fleet  would  Introduce  different  operat- 
ing bases,  logistical  siipply  lines,  and  the 
like;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  not  propos- 
ing to  change  the  type  of  aircraft, 

I  ask  Members  to  listen  to  this.  The 
Department  of  Defense  is  programing 
the  construction  of  eight  ground  TV  sta- 
tions in  Vietnam  at  the  present  time. 
We  need  those  stations — not  the  air- 
craft, but  stations  broadcasting  on  the 
ground.  They  are  now  programing  eight 
of  them  for  use  in  Vietnam. 

Another  tiling  is  that  this  amendment 
would  call  for  the  procurement  of  only 
two  or  perhaps  three  planes.  The  P-3 
aircraft  are  known  commercially  as  the 
Electra.  But  they  are  not  undt:r  order. 
If  we  were  to  order  them.  I  am  advised 
that  It  could  take  a  year  to  get  tliem. 

The  Navy  has  need  for  tifls  type  of  air- 
craft, according  to  the  statement  wMch 


has  been  given  to  me,  for  antisubmarine 
warfare. 

I  believe  that  our  fighting  men  In  Viet- 
nam will  be  satined  with  the  servloe, 
which  Is  being  Improved  by  the  new 
ground  stations  and  the  mobile  stations 
which  are  being  provided.  They  are 
more  interested  in  winning  the  war. 
They  are  interested  in  having  an  ade- 
quate antl -submarine-defense  program 
In  operation  in  that  area,  because  their 
lives  are  Involved  In  this  matter. 

I  merely  say,  let  us  encourage,  as  we 
do  in  this  discussion,  the  continuation  of 
this  program,  and  let  us  hope  it  will  be 
Improved. 

But  this  amendment  will  not  do  a  thing 
for  them  for  almost  12  months,  and  the 
Navy  would  probably  rather  have  the 
planes  for  the  antl -submarine- warfare 
program. 

Let  us  encourage  them.  The  money  Is 
available.  Certainly  they  can  find  what- 
ever money  may  be  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  additional  aircraft,  and  if 
they  can  spare  P-3  aircraft  let  them  do 
.so.  If  It  Is  their  judgment  that  they  can 
spare  aircraft  for  this  punxjse,  certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  or  in  any 
legislation  to  prevent  It. 

The  gentleman  has  made  his  point. 
He  wants  TV  service  In  South  Vietnam. 
TTiey  are  getting  it  now.  They  will  get 
better  service,  both  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  and  our  own  people. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  strongly  oppose  this  addi- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  memorandum 
the  gentleman  read  indicated  that  a 
Lockheed  aircraft  would  be  available 
July  1.  1966?  What  was  the  date  of  the 
memorandimi?  Is  the  aircraft  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  MAHON.  A  Lockheed  aircraft, 
yes.  

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  As  I  understood  it.  It 
said  July  1,  1986. 

Mr.  MAHON.    That  is  right 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    So  It  Is  available 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  already  have 
made  available  one  aircraft,  as  of  this 
month,  an  additional  aircraft. 

Officials  In  charge  of  this  program  are 
trying  to  give  better  service.  They,  the 
people  running  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  war  in  Vietnam,  are  not 
disloyal.  General  Westmoreland  Is  not 
against  the  servicemen  in  South  Viet- 
nam. They  are  doing  the  best  they  can 
for  them.  To  order  these  planes  and  de- 
lude ourselves  Into  believing  that  we  are 
doing  any  additional  good  for  them  In 
Vietnam  is  simply  bad  Judgment,  In  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  MichigaiL 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  nilnols  for  yielding.  I  would 
simply  like  to  point  out  that  I  liave  an- 
ticipated what  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee might  say  with  respect  to  the 


avEdlability  of  Lockheed  P-3-type  air- 
craft. I  was  advised  by  representatives 
of  the  Lockheed  Corp.  just  yesterday 
that  shoald  a  plane  be  ordered  In  August 
pursuant  to  fund*  being  made  available 
In  this  appropriation,  that  that  planp 
would  be  available  In  January  1967  and 
this  would  be  without  Interfering  what- 
soever with  the  antl-submarlne-warfare 
program.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  W8W  told  that  if  two  planes  were  oi- 
dered,  one  would  be  available  in  January 
of  1967  and  the  other  one  would  be  avail- 
able in  February  of  1967.  If  three  planp< 
one  would  be  available  In  January,  on? 
In  February,  and  one  In  March  of  1967, 
and  the  anti-submarine-warfare  pro- 
gram would  not  be  interfered  with. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  also:  The  gen- 
tleman is  very  proper  in  pointing  out 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  a  ground  net- 
work available  in  South  Vietnam.  Would 
that  we  had  it  there  4  or  5  years  ago 
Maybe  we  would  not  have  the  problem.s 
that  we  have  there  today.  I  would  point 
out  aLso  to  the  gentleman  that  the  U  .^ 
Embassy  has  been  bombed  in  South  Vic  - 
nam  and  so  have  several  of  our  American 
billets.  When  I  was  at  Tan  Son  Nhut 
Air  base  a  year  ago  they  blew  up  the  a;r 
terminal.  If  we  get  an  effective  ground 
station  in  Vietnam  transmitting  televi- 
sion signals,  it  may  be  bombed,  too,  o:i> 
of  these  days.  Bo  I  siy  what  we  are  aftrr 
is  a  first-class  backup  capacity  that  \m 
can  have  available  to  do  the  Job  and  d  • 
it  right  not  only  for  Vietnam  but  ai.>- 
where  else  it  might  be  needed  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  wlU  be  happy  t  - 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

I  understood  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  say  a 
moment  ago  that  there  would  be  another 
Lockheed  aircraft,  which  would  make 
three  of  them.  The  Constellation  is  f. 
Lockheed  aircraft  but  It  is  obsolete.  A^ 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  tline 
airplanes,  three  Lockheed  Constellations 
involved  In  this  TV  operation  in  Vict- 
name,  but  as  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan indicated  a  moment  ago.  one  of  tht  m 
was  very  seriously  damaged  in  April 
So  I  assume  the  memo  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  Is  referring  to  Is  simply 
saying  that  as  of  the  first  of  July  we 
were  back  on  the  same  schedule  of  thn  t 
obsolete  planes  that  we  had  before  the 
mortar  attack  of  the  13th  of  April,  ar.d 
I  think,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
pointed  out.  we  do  need  to  do  better  than 
we  were  doing  then.  We  need  Improvr d 
planes,  and  an  improved  one  would  be 
a  Lockheed  Electra. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  understand  one  of 
those  planes  was  out  of  service.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  is  doing  the  best  he 
can  to  take  care  of  the  needs  in  the  area 
If  we  let  our  people  In  South  Vietnam 
continue  to  try  to  give  tiiem  this  service 
and  draw  on  the  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Army,  the  Navy. 
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the  Air  Force,  and  other  Government 
agencies,  and  attempt  to  provide  it,  I 
think  our  chances  for  improving  the 
service  are  far  better  than  to  undertake 
to  cause  them  to  try  to  buy  separate  air- 
craft which  Lockheed  may  say  it  can  get 
next  January,  but  the  Navy  says  it  may 
take  a  whole  year  to  deliver.  So  let  us 
not  swap  the  pos.slbillties  of  an  improved 
program  already  approved  for  an  order 
of  aircraft  which  will  give  an  excuse  for 
some  further  delay.    It  docs  not  seem  to 

/ake  sense. 
Mr.   COLLIKR.      I   thank   the   gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  1  minute  fur 
tlier,  I  think  the  point  here  is  whether 
we  in  this  HouiC  want  to  leave  this  de- 
cision up  to  the  "Department  of  Defense 
as  to  whether  they  will  .switch  airplanes 
or  not,  or  whether  we  want  to  exerci.se 
our  own  proper  constitutional  authority 
here  In  Congress  with  regard  to  the 
Armed  Forces  and  put  the  money  in  the 
bill  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  Penta- 
gon will  do  what  is  needed  to  make  this 
program  go  full  blast. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
one  or  two  questions  tliat  were  on  my 
mind  when  the  gentleman's  time  expired. 

The  ground  imits  will  amount  to  a  total 
of  eight.  What  will  be  the  approximate 
cost  of  this  operation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  cost  will  be.  But  the  mobile  unit^ 
are  being  provided.  Additional  mobile 
units  may  have  to  be  provided.  We  need 
better  and  improved  communications  in 
Vietnam.     This  is  one  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Am  I  not  correct 
In  my  assumption  that  the  cost  of  seven 
mobile  units  and  one  fixed  station  will  bo 
considerably  less  than  the  aircraft? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
think  so. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Docs  the  gentleman 
know  the  time  schedule  as  to  their  com- 
pletion— when  they  will  be  operational? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
know  the  time  schedule  at  the  moment, 
but  I  believe  that  they  would  be  more 
effective.  There  is  no  reason  wliy  the 
television  program  will  not  be  Improved 
The  ground  stations  are  more  effective 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  an  effort 
is  being  made  presently  to  provide  for 
this  need  and  that  the  ground  station 
will  be  quite  helpful  in  support  of  this 
program? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  very  much  a 
supporter  of  this  program  and  do  per- 
sonally feel  that  the  ground  stations 
will  very  likely  provide  a  better  solution 
to  the  problem. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
It. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  also  im- 
pressed by  the  problem  of  the  cost  In- 


volved and  particularly  the  fact  that  the 
aircraft  proposed  are  now  desired  for 
use  by  the  Navy  because  they  are  short 
of  that  particular  aircraft  and  they  will 
very  likely  want  to  give  the  first  ones 
off  the  production  Imes  to  their  units 
anyway:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.   MOSS.     Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
viewing  and  studying  the  details  of  the 
operations  of  this  television  program. 

Is  there  not  a  gieater  need,  really,  in- 
sofar as  the  civilian  population  is  con- 
cerned, for  a  supply  of  belter  quality 
receiving  equipment,  with  better  ampli- 
fication, in  order  that  it  would  better 
serve  the  objectives  of  the  protrram? 

We  did  not  find  serious  deficiencies  in 
transmittal  equipment  but.  rather,  the 
deficiency  is  in  the  receiving  equipment 
which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  prob- 
ably in  the  budget,  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Zorthian  in  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  has  made  a  good 
point.  Also,  one  of  the  dilliculties  in- 
volved in  this  program  is  the  language 
ditliculty  in  Vietnam.  We  saw  one  large 
group  of  people  watcliing  a  set  where 
the  sound  was  not  even  on. 

Mr.  MOSS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  USIA  repre- 
.sentatives  tried  to  get  the  sound  turned 
on  but  they  could  not  speak  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietname.se  could  not  speak 
Engli-sh.  The  result  was  that  it  was  some 
time  before  they  could  get  the  sound 
turned  on. 

Mr.  IJPSCOMB.  Tliere  are  seven 
mobile  TV  vans  under  procurement. 
These  vans  will  be  available  in  Septem- 
ber 1966  and  will  be  stationed  at  key 
locations  throughout  the  country.  A 
conventional  regular  studio  type  perma- 
nent station  will  be  operational  in 
Saigon  in  October  1966. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  That  Is  the  present 
schedule,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  aruswers  my  ques- 
tion.   I  appreciate  the  information. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  simply  say  that  I  agree  that  the  ground 
station  is  best  and  I  also  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  we  need 
tlie  receivers,  and  that  we  need  them 
de.sperately. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
that  we  have  no  assurance  whatsoever 
that  the  ground  stations  will  not  be 
knocked  out,  and  when  they  are,  we  have 
no  first-class  backup  capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constellation  plane 
out  there  will  fly  at  11,000  feet  and  the 
Electras  will  fly  at  30,000  feet  and  do  the 
Job  right.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  when  we  are 
spending  $58  billion  a  year  here  for  de- 
fense and  personnel,  we  cannot  get  a 
microscopic  $12  million  with  which  to  t«ll 
the  truth,  is  beyond  me. 

The  CHAIPtMAN.  The  question  is  chi 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Chamberlain]. 


The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  > 
there  were — ayes  20,  noes  74. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  some 
very  brief  remarks  about  the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory  program  and  to  ad- 
dre.ss  a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr."  Mahon]  in  charge  of  the 
defense  appropriations  bill. 

In  a  report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
more  than  a  year  ago,  tfie  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  called  upon 
the  Department  of  Defense,  without 
further  delay,  to  commence  full-scale 
deve]opment  of  the  MOL  project.  See 
"Government  Operations  in  Space." 
House  Report  No.  44.5,  89th  Congress.  1st 
session,  June  4.  1965.  This  report,  pre- 
pared under  my  direction  by  the  Military 
Operations  Subcommittee,  noted  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  "hesitancy,  con- 
fusion, and  delay"  in  preliminary  studies 
and  planning  for  manned  orbital  proj- 
ects, with  both  NASA  and  the  DOD  par- 
ties st  interest  The  Secretary  of  Of- 
fense had  declared  in  favor  of  the  MOL 
project  Ln  December  1963,  inviting  NASA 
participation,  but  the  months  seemed  to 
pa.s.5  without  any  decisive  action.  That  is 
why  our  report  in  June  1965  tried  to  cut 
through  the  hesitancy  and  confusion 
with  a  forthright  recommendation,  which 
I  know  was  consist-ent  with  positions 
taken  by  both  the  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees.  Soon  after- 
ward, on  August  25,  1965,  the  President 
announced  that  he  authorized  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  proceed  with 
the  MOL  project. 

In  another  report,  submitted  March 
21,  1966.  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  carried  forward  its  analysis 
of  DOD  NASA  relationships  in  this  field 
and  pointed  out  that  mutual  program 
objectives  could  be  achieved,  with  large 
money  savings,  if  the  MOL  program 
were  designed  to  accommodate  NASA  ex- 
periments, obriatin.e  the  need  for  a  sep- 
arate and  costly  NASA  effort  for  a 
manned  space  station.  See  "Missile  and 
Space  Ground  Support  Operations.' 
House  Report  No.  1340.  89th  Congress, 
2d  session,  March  21,  1966. 

I  am  not  one  who  favors  a  variety  of 
multibilllon-dollar  space  projects  when 
so  many  needs  go  unattended  here  on 
earth.  If  we  really  want  to  save  mHlions 
of  dollars,  then  we  should  have  one  space 
laboratory  station  program,  and  not  two 
This  program  should  be  the  MOL  be- 
cause It  Is  important  and  urgent  from 
a  military  standpoint,  to  determine 
manned  capabilities  in  space  I  know- 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr. 
Mahon]  and  liis  committee  share  this 
conviction  alxjut  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  the  MOL.  Therefore.  I  sun 
.somewliat  puzzled  to  not*  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  MOL  project  in  the 
report  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  connection  with  Hil.  15941,  the  bill 
before  us. 

The  funding  situation  for  MOL.  as  I 
understand  it.  is  this:  The  Air  Force, 
which  Is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
project,    asked    for   considerably    more 
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money  for  fiscal  year  1967  than  Secre- 
tary   McNamara    approved.      The    ap- 
proved    budget     Item     for     MOL     for 
nscal     year     1967     wa*     $150     million 
It    was    the    Air    Force    position    that 
the  "bare  bones'    funding   requirement 
for  the  MOL  for  fiscal  year  1967  was  $230 
mlUion.    When  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees were  considering  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  the  House  authorized  the  ado  - 
tional    $80    million    sought    by    the    Air 
Force   and  In  conference  with  the  other 
body    the  additional  amount  authorized 
for   MOL  came   out   at   $50   million,  In 
addition    to    the    $150    milUon    In    the 
budget. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas    (Mr.   Mahon  1    why    there   Is   no 
funding  in  accord  with  tills  added  au- 
thorization     I  am  concerned  that  this 
program,   which   has   been   dragging   on 
for   too   long,  will   be   further  stretched 
out      When  Dr   John  S.  Foster,  Jr^  r»l- 
rector  of  Defen.se  Research  and  Eni^- 
neering  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
was  before  our  committee  in  late  Janu- 
ary 1966.  he  said  that  the  Department  in- 
tended to  carry  out  the  MOL  progranr  as 
aggressively   and  efficiently  as  posslole. 
See  •■Missile  and  Space  Ground  Support 
operations."    hearings   before   the   Mili- 
tary  Operations   Subcommittee   of    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  89th  Congress, 
2d  session.  January  1966,  page  73.    The 
question  is  whether  the  present  funding, 
without  the  additional  amount  requested 
by  the  Air  Force,  will  permit  the  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  out  asgresslvely  and 
efficiently  and  within  the  1969-70  time 
scale  set  for  the  program. 

I  understand  Secretary  McNamara's  re- 
luctance to  approve  more  funds  than  can 
be  wisely  and  properly  spent.     This  Is  a 
complicated  project,  involving  a  group  of 
major  contractors      By   now.   the   con- 
tract definition  studies  have  been  car- 
ried out.     The  project  Is  weU  defined. 
I  believe  we  can  rely  on  the  Air  Force 
estimate  of  Its  requirements  for  funds 
which     will     make     possible     a     timely 
launching    of    the    MOL.     Dr.    Harold 
Brown,  whom  I  have  known  for  a  long 
time.  Is  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  he  stands  behind  the  request.    I  re- 
call that  when  he  was  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  he  was 
one  of  those  in  Secretary  McNamara's 
orbit  who  did  much  soul  searching  and 
took  quite  some  time  to  make  up  their 
minds  about  the  need  for  a  MOL.     Dr. 
Brown's  mind  is  made  up.     Now  he  can 
see  things  from  the  standpoint  of  a  de- 
partment head  In  charge  of  great  proj- 
ects and  with  many  operating  responsi- 
bilities.    He  Is  In  the  fortunate  position 
of  having  viewed  the  problem  from  lx)th 
sides  of  the  table— where  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  sits  and  approves  or  disap- 
proves, and  where  the  Air  Force  sits  and 
has  responsibility  for  execution  of  the 
program. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  gentleman  why 
the  report  makes  no  mention  of  the  MOL, 
and  why  no  consideration  Is  given  to 
the  action  of  the  authorizing  committee. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  be  happy  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  the  Manned  Orbit- 
ing Laboratory.  As  the  gentleman 
4tnows.  there  Is  about  $1,600  million  for 


military  space  programs  of  orre  kind  or 
another  in  this  defense  bill.    Of  course 
this  Is  In  addition  to  $5  bUUon-plus  in  the 
NASA  program.    There  has  been  some 
considerable  uncertainty  as  to  just  what 
the  Air  Force  program  for  the  MOL  may 
eventually  be.    The  Air  Force  asked  for 
more  money  than  was  Included  in  the 
budget.    Officials  have  studied  and  re- 
viewed this  matter  and  they  now  indi- 
cate that  they  might  like  to  have  $80 
million  in  addiUon  to  the  $150  million 
budgeted.    But  this  is  not  yet  fully  agreed 
upon  and  does  not  have  the  approvai  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Budget 

Bureau.  ^.      .,     . 

The  progrvm  has  nothing  directly  to 
do  with  the  w^r  in  Vietnam. 

Everybody  ha>  said  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  supplemental  bill  next  year 
This  is  undoubtedly  true.  It  wUl  be  in- 
evitable if  the  war  continues.  So  It  Is 
the  position  of  the  committee  and  my 
own  personal  position  to  let  them  solidify 
their  program  a  little  better  and  come 
back  to  us. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  assured  us  oi 
his  support  of  the  program.  He  has  said, 
and  it  is  his  position,  that  to  provide  ad- 
ditional money  at  this  time  would  be  to 
overfund  the  program.  So  I  think  It 
would  be  more  orderly  for  us  to  proceed 
with  the  budget  estimate  at  this  time  and 
then  later  on  lend  a  friendly  ear  to  an 
additional  requests. 

The  Air  Force  is  making  some  headway 
in  better  definition  of  its  requirement*. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     I  appreciate  the  ex- 
planation and  my  question  was  not  di- 
rected In  a  critical  way.     I  know  that 
the  gentleman  feels  about  this  particular 
Item  I  think  very  nearly  the  way  I  feel. 
I  am  not  going  to  associate  him  with 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  but  I  am  not 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  House  who  is 
too  enthusiastic  about  spending  some  $5 
billion  or  $6  billion  In  our  space  effort. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  have  men- 
tioned thU  to  him  before.    But  I  do  say 
that  If  there  Is  any  real  gain  for  the 
United   States   in   man   in  space,   it   Is 
going  to  be  along  the  line  of  the  military 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  that 
possibility. 

But  I  was  concerned,  and  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  OperaUons  was  con- 
cerned, and  we  have  had  hearings  on 
this  subject  and  over  the  years  we  have 
produced  three  different  reports.  I  am 
convinced  that  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  program,  we  should  have  one  program 
on  this  subject  and  not  a  program  by 
NASA  and  a  program  by  the  military, 
because  I  beUeve  any  kind  of  Informa- 
tion that  can  be  obtained  on  the  Manned 
Orbital  Laboratory  can  be  obtained  In 
the  military  experiment  which  has  al- 
ready been  authorized.  Therefore.  I 
have  only  asked  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  obtaining  the  gentleman's 
explanation. 

Mr.  MAHON.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The    CHAIRMAN.     The    Clerk     will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SMIPBUILOINa    AND    CONVntSION,     NAVT 

For  expenses  necesaary  for  the  confltruc- 
tlon  acquisition,  or  conversion  of  vessels  as 
authorized  by  law,  mcludlng  armor  and 
armament  thereof,  plant  equipment,  appU- 


ances  and  machine  tools,  and  Installation 
thereof  In  public  or  private  plants;  procure- 
ment of  critical,  long  leadUme  components 
and  designs  for  vessels  to  be  constructed  or 
converted  In  the  future;  and  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  Including  land 
necessary  therefor,  and  such  land,  and  In- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired  and  con- 
strucUon  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  by  the  Attorney  General  as 
required  by  section  355,  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  $1,751,300,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Prot-uled,  That  none  of  the 
funds  herein  provided  for  the  construction 
or  conversion  of  any  naval  vessel  to  be  con- 
structed in  shipyards  In  the  United  Stales 
shall  be  expended  In  forelfen  shipyards  for 
the  construction  of  major  components  of  the 
hull  or  superstructure  of  such  vessel. 


AMCNDMKMT    OrrOLWD    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mahon:  On 
page  17,  line  9.  strike  out  "^l. 751. 300,000  • 
and   Insert   "•1,766,700.000". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  prevailing  view  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  that  In  the  conftruction  of 
the  major  fighting  ships  we  ought  to  re- 
sort to  nuclear  power.  That  Is  certainly 
my  view,  and  undoubtedly  It  is  the  view 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee ;  I  know 
It  is  the  view  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  headed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

When  we  originally  and  tentatively 
agreed  on  the  provisions  of  this  bill  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
terms  of  the  authorizing  legislation  were 
still  In  doubt.  The  other  body  had  pro- 
vided for  one  nuclear  frigate.  The 
House  had  provided  two.  plus  two  con- 
ventionally powered  destroyers.  The 
final  outcome  of  the  matter  was  that 
authorization  was  provided  for  one  nu- 
clear frigate  and  for  $20  million  for  lon^' 
lead  time  Items  for  a  second. 

Subsequently  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriations  con- 
cluded that  It  would  be  wise  to  provide 
these  additional  funds  for  a  second  nu- 
clear frigate— not  that  we  want  the  sec- 
ond nuclear  frigate  to  be  an  exact  pat- 
tern of  the  first,  because  we  want  the 
second  to  be  an  Improvement  over  ih^^ 
first— but  this  money  would  go  for  the 
nuclear  propulsion  of  an  additional  ship 
This  is,  of  course,  above  the  budsct. 
It  is  true  that  the  Navy  has  had  all  man- 
ner of  trouble  with  Its  weaponry  and 
missiles  for  these  ships.  But  the  ship  it- 
self is  an  essential  part  of  a  Navy  force 
We  have  agreed  to  recommend  it  to  the 
House,  and  I  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment to  provide,  that  an  amount  of  $20 
million  be  available  for  the  purpose. 

Now.  $20  mUlion  for  the  long  leadtime 
Items  would  be  above  the  biU  which  is 
pending.  The  amendment  proposes  an 
amount  above  the  present  figure  of  only 
$5,400,000  because  there  is  $14,600,000 
available  in  the  appropriation  already 
which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
Intent  of  the  amendment  U  that  the  total 
sum  of  $20  milUon  wUl  be  made  available 
for  the  long  leadtime  items  for  the  second 
nuclear  frigate. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
firmly  support  this  amendment  to  add 
$5.4  million  to  the  "Shipbuilding  and 
oiiversion,  Navy,"  .section  of  this  bill. 

This  $5.4  million,  plus  the  $14.6  million, 
which  the  committee  by  its  previous  ac- 
tion had  retained  in  the  bill  for  higli 
priarity  activities,  will  make  available 
S20  million  for  the  procurement  of  lonp; 
leadtime  items  for  an  additional  nuclear 
guided  missile  frigate,  DLGN,  which  has 
been  authorized. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Navy  should  proceed  with  the  procure- 
ment of  the  long  leadtime  it#ms  for  this 
ship  during  fiscal  year  1967  and  to  in- 
clude funds  for  its  con.stniction  in  the 
fi.scal  year  1968  shipbuilding  program 
request. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  testified 
to  Congress  that  he  has  determined  that 
the  Navy  needs  two  more  piiided  missile 
ships.  He  has  said  that  whether  or  not 
the  total  number  of  ml.sslle  ships  should 
be  increased  beyond  the.se  two  In  future 
years  will  require  further  study.  The  net 
effect  of  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
with  the  proposed  amendment  is  to  sub- 
stitute one  DLGN  fully  funded  and  a 
second  DLGN  partially  funded  in  lieu  of 
two  conventional  DDGs.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  two  new  guided  mLsslle  ships 
required  In  the  force  level  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  funds  in  this  bill,  as  reported,  and 
Including  this  amendment  will  make 
available  $150.5  million  to  fully  fund  one 
DLGN — $130.5  million  in  this  bill  plus 
the  unused  $20  million  in  the  fi.scal  year 
1966  Appropriation  Act— and  S20  mil- 
lion will  be  available  for  long  leadtime 
items  for  the  second  nuclear  powered 
frigate. 

F>ach  of  the  nuclear  frigates  substi- 
tuted for  a  conventional  destroyer  will 
have  the  same  general  types  of  antlalr 
and  antisubmarine  weapons  systems  as 
would  the  new  conventional  destroyer 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
but  the  nuclear  frigate  will  be  larger  and 
will  have  considerably  more  military  ca- 
pability. Specifically,  the  new  frigate— 
In  addition  to  being  nuclear  powered — 
compared  to  the  destroyer — will  have 
twice  the  number  of  missile  launchers 
and  missile  magazines,  will  have  a  heli- 
copter landing  area  and  facilities  and  ac- 
commodations for  a  screen  commander 
which  the  destroyer  would  not  have,  will 
have  more  complete  naval  tactical  data 
system  facilities,  and  will  have  twice  the 
number  or  torpedo  tubes. 

Public  Law  89-213  appropriated  $20 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  for  advanced  pro- 
curement of  long  leadtime  items  for  one 
nuclear  frigate.  The  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  report  on  this  bill  in- 
cluded the  following  comments: 

The  cooimlttee  believes  In  the  future  of 
nuclear  propulsion  for  surface  vessels  of  the 
Navy.  The  propoeed  DLGN  will  enhance  the 
Navy's  aurface  capabUlUee. 


The  committee  will  expect  the  De{>art- 
nient  of  Defense  and  the  Navy  to  proceed 
with  the  preparation  of  contract  plans  and 
specifications  and  the  procurement  of  the 
long  leadtime  items  for  this  ship  during  fiscal 
year  1966  and  to  Include  funds  for  its  con- 
struclion  in  the  fiscal  year  1967  shipbuilding 
and  conversion  program. 

Tlie  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee also  included  the  $20  million  for  long 
leadtime  procurement  for  the  DLGN  in 
the  fecal  year  1966  program  and  their 
report  included  the  following  statement : 

The  committee  urges  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  Include  funds  In  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1967  for  the  construction  of  the 
nuclefir-powered  guided  missile  frigate 
(DLGN).  It  Is  the  view  of  the  committee 
that  we  must  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  more  nuclear-powered  surface  ships  for 
the  Navy. 

However,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Navy  did  not  proceed  with  the 
procurement  of  the  long  leadtime  items 
for  this  ship  during  fiscal  year  1966. 
This  same  thing  should  not  occur  rela- 
tive to  the  appropriation  for  long  lead- 
time  items  for  an  additional  nuclear- 
powered  frigate  contained  in  the  pro- 
po.sed  amendment. 

The  language  contained  in  Public  Law 
89-501  which  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  July  13.  1966.  stat<>s : 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
nucle:ir  powered  guided  missile  frigate  lor 
which  funds  were  authorized  under  Public 
Law  89-37,  and  for  which  funds  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year 
1967,  shall  be  entered  Into  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable unless  the  President  fully  advises  the 
Congress  that  its  construction  Is  not  In  the 
national  interest. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  tlie 
Navy  should  apply  this  same  policy  to 
these  long  leadtime  items  appropriated 
for  in  this  amendment. 

The  propo.sed  amendment  will  help  to 
achieve  the  earliest  practicable  dellverj' 
of  the  second  new  DLGN  to  the  fleet. 
Further  it  will  allow  the  procurement  of 
the  nuclear  propulsion  plant  components 
for  both  DLGN's  to  proceed  simultane- 
ously which  will  lead  to  minimum  cost. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman's  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  is  well  iuiown.  We 
are  in  agreement.  It  is  true  that  we 
were  agreed.  I  believe,  on  striking  out  the 
funds  for  the  two  conventional-powered 
destroyers, 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     That  is  correct. 

Mr,  MAHON.  It  seems  to  me  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  frigates  is  a  wise  step 
to  take.  I  do  not  know  of  any  contro- 
versy about  it  in  the  House.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rivers],  has  been  very  active 
and  Instrumental  in  this  respect.  I  be- 
lieve their  position  is  sound,  and  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  approved.  I  ask 
for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  I  will  take  only 
1  minute,  and  I  take  this  time  to  ask  the 
chairman  a  question,  if  he  will  respond, 
please. 


I  notice  in  the  report,  it  is  stated  that 
an  amount  is  added  to  "retain  all  25 
Air  Natiorial  Guard  hea\-y  airlift  units" 
in  operation. 

It  is  my  understandia?  that  the  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Defense  planned  to  phase  out 
three  Air  National  Guard  units.  It  was 
the  purpose,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the 
committee  In  including  these  additional 
funds  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  retain 
all  25.  This  would  eliminate  the  phis- 
ing  out  of  the  three,  if  the  wishes  of  the 
committ.ee  and  the  Congress  are  followed. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct,  Tlie  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  foolish  indeed  to  agree  in  total 
with  all  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  executive  branch.  '  We  have  our 
individual  responsibilities.  We  do  not 
always  agree  with  oflScials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  We  should  not.  We  felt 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  eliminate  these 
three  squadrons,  as  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retar\'.  There  are  three  of  them — one  in 
California,  one  in  New  York,  and  one  in 
Pennsylvania.  So  we  provide  for  full 
funding  for  the  continuation  of  this 
heavj-  airlift. 

We  do  not  know  what  will  happen  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  ought  to  keep 
these  heavy  airlift  planes  and  keep  them 
operational  in  these  imits.  This  Is  the 
objective  of  the  committee.  I  belie\e  we 
are  on  sound  groujid. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  say 
that  I  fully  concur  in  tlie  views  expressed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  That 
is  my  position  exactly.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  know  what  we  would  have  done  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Air  National  Guard 
airlift  capabilities  that  we  have, 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  cards  from 
Air  National  Guard  officers  from  all  over 
the  world,  who  have  sent  me  the.se  cards 
uixm  completion  of  a  flight  to  assist  In 
the  southeast  Asia  operation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  j-ield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
units  are  highly  efficient.  The  gentle- 
men who  operate  tliese  aircraft  are  doing 
a  good  job.  I  believe  Congress  has  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  what  it  has  done 
tlirough  its  committees  and  the  whole 
body  of  Congress,  to  improve  the  airlift 
capability  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  took 
this  time  knowing  what  the  answer 
would  be.  I  hope  this  colloquy  and  the 
record  we  are  making  will  be  read  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  that  he  will  act 
in  accordance  with  tlie  wishes  of  the 
Congress,  if  this  is  approved. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully 
concur. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
th.at  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Kkooh,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iHR.  15941  >  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   a   separate    vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?     If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the   engrossment   and    third   reading   of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  lime 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   question    was   taken:    and   there 
were— yeas  392.  nays  1.  not  voting  38.  as 

follows: 

[Roll  ^fo  171) 

TEAS — 392 


Abbitt 

Abertiethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  III. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

0«on?e  W. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Andrews. 
N   Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Aahbrook 
Ashley 
Ash  mo  re 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

BrademEhS 
Bray 
Brook 
Brooks 
Brooni  field 
Brown.  Clar- 
ence J  .  Jr. 
Broyhlll.  N  C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrne«.  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Callan 
CaUawajr 


Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Duvls,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Don  ton 

Derwlnskl 

Devtne 

Dickinson 

DlKKS 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

D3wdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  CalU. 

Erlenborn 


Evans,  Colo. 

Evlna,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbateln 

Farnum 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fog  arty 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUlUm  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallagber 
Oannatz 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbon* 
Gilbert 
GllllKan 
Gonzalea 
Ooodell 
Grabowski 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Orlder 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubeer 
Gurney 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hanaen.  Idaho 
HanMU,  Iowa 
Hatuen,  Wash 
Hardy 
Heu-sha 
Harvey,  Mich. 


Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Horlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Okla 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N  C 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lcnnon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMlUan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mack  ay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Mass 

Martin.  Nebr 

Mathlas 

Mauunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 


Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Moaher 

MOS.S 

Multer 

Murphy.  111. 

Mvirphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nel.sen 

Nix 

O  Brlen 

O  Hara,  111. 

OHara.  Mich 

OKonskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

ONelll.  Mass 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Felly 

PepiJer 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poll 

Pool 

Price 

Pticln.ikl 

Purcell 

Qule 

CjulUen 

Race 

Randall 

Redllu 

Rees 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld,  NY 

Relfel 

Rclnecke 

Resnlck 

Reusa 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rod  1  no 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

R<j6enthal 

Rostenkowskl 

RoudebuBh 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

batterfleld 

NAYS— 1 
Brown.  Calif. 


St  Oermaln 

8t  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Sec  rest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N  Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleid 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talrott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tup  per 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Wagonner 

Waldle 

Walker.  Miss 

Walker.  N   Mei 

Watklns 

Watson 

WatU 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Tex 

Whit«ner 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

WUllams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr    Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Chelf . 

Mr  Cabell  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr   Roncallo. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr    Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  WlUls, 

Mr.  Beckworth  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Everett 

Mr.  Farnsley  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyer.=!, 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Gathlngs. 

Mr.   Hagan   of   Georgia   with   Mr.   Murray 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlic 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  ju.'^t 
passed,  and  to  Include  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  on  the  bill  may  be  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks,  and  to  include  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 38 


Baring 

Beckworth 

Burton.  Calif. 

Cabell 

Celler 

Chelf 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Edwards,  La 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Farnsley 

Gatblngs 


Green.  Greg. 
Grlfnths 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Hebert 
Henderson 
King.  NY. 
Lundrum 
Leggett 
Long,  La. 
Martin.  Ala 
Miller 
MllU 


Morrison 

Murray 

Nedzl 

Powell 

Roncallo 

Saylor 

Scott 

Senner 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Toll 

White,  Idaho 

Willis 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Cleric   announced   the   following 
pairs; 

Mr   Celler  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  MlUer  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  two  con- 
ference reports  for  consideration  to- 
morrow : 

S.  602,  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act 

H.R.  14324,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  autliorlza- 
tion,  1967. 

In  addition,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Gray],  has  announced  that  he 
will  undertake  to  call  up,  under  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  HJR.  14604, 
having  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  a 
visitors'  center. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURSDAY. 
JULY  21,  1966.  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
JULY  25.  1966 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  tomorrow  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
tlip  right  to  object — and  I  hope  I  will 
jiot  have  to  object 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's hope. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
KUKshed  majority  leader  could  pive  us  the 
shtjhtest  indication  as  to  how  much 
longer  this  session  of  Congress  is  going 
to  last? 

I  ask  this  question  in  view  of  the 
statement  made  by  President  John.son 
Aupust  25,  1965.  in  which  he  said: 

But  we  look  forward  to  the  Congres.s  being 
able  to  get  out  of  here  early  next  year  I 
would  gay  certainly  far  ahe;id  of  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  In  June,  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers could  be  at  home  and  could  report  to 
the  people. 

I  wonder  If  we  are  going  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  report  to  our  people,  as 
the  President  suggested.  Obviously,  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  has  passed. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  hope  we  have  that 
opportunity,  but,  like  the  gentleman,  I 
believe  in  the  separation  of  powers.  I 
think  the  question  of  when  we  should 
adjourn  rests  primarily  with  the  Con- 
pre.ss. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  believes  in  the  separation  of 
powers,  I  have  one  other  little  item  to 
read  to  him.  It  will  take  only  a  few 
.■^conds.  The  President,  in  his  speech 
out  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  only  recently — 
I  believe  on  June  30 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Is  the  gentleman  con- 
cerned about  anything  the  President 
mipht  have  said  in  Iowa? 

Mr.  GROSS.     He  said,  and  I  quote: 

While  I  don't  speculate,  I  anticipate"  we 
are  going  to  pass  some  more  of  the  90  (bills) 
before  I  let  them  (Members  of  Congress) 
rome  back  to  campaign  for  re-election. 

Now,  I  too  believe  in  the  separation  of 
powers,  but  here  the  President  is  saying 
that  he  Is  going  to  dictate  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss  as  to  when  we  come  back  to  cam- 
paign for  reelection.  You  can  take 
your  choice  of  either  of  these  statements, 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  but  I  would  like  you  U)  t^'ll  me 
which  one  we  are  to  believe. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  thl-ik  Congress  will  decide 
when  it  will  go  home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  think  the  Congress 
will? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  so.  I  think 
when  we  finish  our  business,  there  will 
be  no  problem  with  the  President  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  think  we  do 
have  a  problem, 

Mr.  AI^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield  further  to  me? 


Mr.  GERALD  R.FORD.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request  that 
when  the  Hou.se  adjourns  tomorrow  it 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  busine.ss  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wedne.sday  of  the 
week  of  July  25  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NASA  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR   1967 

Mr.  ALBERT,  on  behalf  of  Mr,  Miller. 
submitted  a  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  'H  R.  14324  i  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  administrative  opera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
loll  was  just  called  I  did  not  hear  my 
name  called  although  I  was  in  the  Cham- 
bcT.  Had  I  heard  my  name  called.  I 
would  have  voted  'yea  "  I  would  like  to 
liave  the  Record  show  that. 


AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
ENCOURAGES  MEMBERS  TO  VIO- 
LATE SERVICEMEN'S  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaniinotis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
1,  the  Department  of  Defense  put  into 
effect  a  directive  which,  for  the  first  time, 
sets  up  guidelines  for  companies  doing 
business  with  servicemen.  The  directive 
IS  aimed  primarily  at  companies  making 
loans  or  extending  credit  to  servicemen 
and  later  seeking  militai-y  assistance  in 
collecting  the  debt. 

A  highly  important  section  of  the  di- 
rective sets  forth  standards  of  fairness  in 
credit  transactions  and  also  calls  for  a 
full  disclosure  of  all  terms  of  the  contract, 
including  the  listing  of  the  annual  rate  of 
interest  Proper  use  of  the  directive  will 
enable  servicemen  to  make  an  intelligent 
decision  when  dealiiig  in  the  area  of  con- 
sumer credit 

Unfortunately,  the  American  Bankers 
As.sociation  lias  refused  to  endorse  the 
directive  and  ABA  President  Archie  Davis 
has  advised  the  Department  of  Defense 


that  the  "directive  may  well  result  in  a 
diminution  of  loan  credit  which  other- 
wise would  be  available  to  military  per- 
sonnel." 

BANKS    ANTIMn-rrARY    LANDING 

Mr  Davis'  statement  is  not  surprising 
since  many  banks  have  long  been  op- 
pased  to  lending  money  to  servicemen.^ 
Recently,  an  Army  officer  wrote  me  say- 
ing that  when  he  applied  for  a  loan  from 
a  large  New  York  bank,  one  of  the  loan 
officers  informed  him,  '"We  do  not  lend 
money  to  servicemen." 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the 
American  Bankers  Association  and  its 
president  have  taken  such  an  antago- 
nistic position  toward  servicemen,  espe- 
cially faced-  with  the  situation  in  south- 
east Asia. 

I  sincerely  wish  that  the  ABA's  atti- 
tude of  "our  members  will  not  lend 
money  to  servicemen  if  we  have  to  make 
full  disclo.sure."  were  the  only  area  in 
which  banks  have  sought  to  take  ad- 
\antape  of  servicemen.  But  in  recent 
months  other  incidents  have  occurred 
that  point  out  the  banks'  lack  of  concern 
for  servicemen. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  problems 
for  military  legal  assistance  officers  con- 
cerns banks  and  other  credit  extenders 
who  do  not  comply  with  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act.  The  act.  in 
part,  provides  that  companies  extending 
credit  to  a  civilian,  who  later  enters  the 
AiTned  Forces  while  the  contract  is  still 
in  effect,  cannot  take  legal  action,  in- 
cluding reixj.ssession.  without  a  court 
order.  Tlie  lender  must  also  inform 
the  court  that  the  debtor  is  :n  the  mili- 
tary services.  In  no  c&ae  can  any  action 
be  taken  unless  the  debtor  is  present 
in  court  or  represented  by  a  coun -ap- 
pointed attorney.  'Violations  of  this  pro- 
vision carry  a  maximum  penalty  of  a 
$1,000  fine  and  up  to  a  year  in  jail. 

A  bank  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  cur- 
rently involved  m  a  .serviceman's  repos- 
session case  being  investigated  by  the 
U.S.  district  attorneys  office.  The  .serv- 
iceman involved  was  a  fanner  prior  tc 
his  induction.  He  purchased  two  pieces 
of  farm  machinery  and  financed  tiie 
puiThases  with  a  local  bank  After  he 
was  called  into  the  service,  he  notified 
the  bank  that  he  would  not  be  able  tc 
make  the  full  monthly  payments  because 
of  his  pay  grade  in  the  military.  He 
a,«;ked  the  bank  for  a  reduction  in  pay- 
ments during  the  .service  t.erm.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  contained  in  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act.  The 
bank  refused,  contending  that  the  act 
did  not  apply.  One  piece  of  machinei-y 
was  then  repo.ssessed  by  the  seller  with- 
out a  court  order.  Military  authorities 
immediately  notified  the  seller  that  the 
repossession  was  in  violation  of  the  law. 
However,  the  .seller  also  rep>ossessed  the 
second  piece  of  machinery,  again  with- 
out a  coun  order. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  is 
openly  helping  banks  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act.  so  it  does  not  come  as  a  surprise 
that  some  banks  may  now  be  violating 
the  legal  provisions  of  the  act. 
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Some  months  ago.  the  ABA  circulated 
among  its  members  a  suRRested  form  for 
obtaining  waivers  from  cosigners  of 
loans  to  civilians  who  might  be  subject 
to  military  call  Under  the  Soldiers"  and 
Sailors'  Act,  cosigners  are  granted  the 
same  protection  as  the  borrower.  Bank 
form  is  caUed  'Waiver  of  Benefits  Under 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
\ct  "  There  is  a  provision  in  the  act 
which  provides  for  the  passibility  of  such 
a  waiver,  but  it  was  never  contemplated 
that  the  waiver  would  be  required  by  a 
bank  before  It  would  lend  money. 

SOMI    BANKS    MISUSI    WAIVKKS 

And  some  banks  are  apparently  mis- 
u.slng  the  form  to  obtain  waivers  from 
servicemen  of  their  rights  under  the  act. 
A  New  York  State  bank  this  spring  wrote 
the  Department  of  Defense  asking  if  bor- 
rowers who  signed  the  waiver  would  be 
protected  by  the  new  sUndard's-of-fair- 
ness  dlrecUve  The  Department  m- 
formed  the  bank  that  not  only  would  the 
borrower  still  be  protected  by  the  direc- 
tive, but  that  such  a  waiver  was  lUegil 
as  far  as  the  borrower  was  concerned. 

I  want  to  remind  the  ABA  and  ita  pre?  1- 
dent  Archie  Davis,  that  there  are  crim- 
inal provisions  In  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act.  It  Is  bad  enough 
to  deal  vmethically  with  servicemen,  but 
quite  another  matter  to  work  in  an  Illegal 
marmer.  And  I  want  to  also  call  the 
attention  of  civilian-servicemen  to  their 
rlghta  under  the  act.  Consult  your  legal 
affairs  officer  a£  soon  as  you  feel  you 
are  being  treated  uiifalrly.  In  addition, 
contact  the  U.S.  district  attorney's  office 
since  this  is  the  agency  charged  with 
enforcing  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  a  year,  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  has 
been  tnvestigating  the  operationa  of  loan 
and  finance  companies  that  specialize  In 
loans  to  servicemen.  The  methods  of 
some  of  these  companies  are  vlcloujs  and 
can  easily  ruin  a  serviceman's  career. 
Yet.  we  have  found  that  the  operational 
funds  for  most  of  these  loan  sharks  are 
being  supplied  by  banks.  In  fsujt,  the 
biggest  portion  of  loan  company  funds 
is  obtained  from  banks,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  These  banks  do  not  ask 
the  companies  how  they  operate  or  If  they 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  servicemen. 
Evidently  the  banks  do  not  care.  They 
seem  to  only  worry  about  a  fat  Interest 
rate  on  their  loans  to  these  companies, 
plus  a  healthy  compensating  balance, 
which  Increaaes  the  interest  rate  even 
more. 

ABA  PmXSICCNT  DENIES  KNOWUCDOI 

One  of  these  sharp- practice  kMui  com- 
panies— Federal  Services  Finance  Corp. — 
borrowed  some  $95  million  from  89  banks 
over  a  5-year  period.  Included  in  the 
lotui  amounts  were  sizable  loans  from 
Puget  Sound  National  Bank,  whose 
chairman  of  the  board  Is  Reno  Odlln, 
the  past  ABA  president.  'When  Mr.  Od- 
lln testified  before  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  last  year,  he  claimed  he 
had  never  heard  of  Federal  Services  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  loans  to  the  com- 
pany. It  seems  strange  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  a  bank  would  not 
know  of  a  half -million-dollar  loan  and 
another  half-mllllon-dollar  line  of 
credit. 
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I  informed  Mr.  Odlln  that,  among 
other  things.  Federal  Services  was  using 
bank  money  for  relending  to  servicemen 
at  rates  that  sometimes  reached  as  high 
as  60  and  70  percent. 

But  perhaps  the  best  example  of  how 
banks  treat  servicemen  can  be  summed 
up  by  a  report  from  a  repossessor  to  a 
large  New  York  City  bank  concerning 
a  car  financed  by  a  serviceman.  The 
bank  had  puixhased  the  automobile  loan 
contract  from  a  finance  company.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  bank  had  not  con- 
tacted the  serviceman  when  it  tried  to 
repossess  his  car.  nor  did  the  bank  make 
a  bona  fide  effort  to  locate  the  sei-vlce- 
man.   In  part,  the  report  reads 

We   drove   to  yesterday,   and   after 

asklna  questlona  of  one  of  the  neighbors,  we 

found  tbat  Mr.  Ib  In  Vietnam  a»  you 

sLvted  you  thought  he  waa.  However,  hla 
wife  L»  a  native  of  Germany,  and  It  seems 
that   she   returned    to   Germany   during    the 

month   of   Scptirlnber,      It   seems   — ■ — 's 

mother  U  now  married  to  a  man  by  the  name 

of  The  mother  and  stepfather  have 

been  driving   your  tr^M. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  at  home 

when  we  got  to .    We  had  to  wait  unUl 

quite  late  In  the  everUng  before  the  car  was 

available.     Acx-ordlng  to  our  Informante.  

does  not  work  at  all.  and  It  seems  that 
he  and  his  wife  are  IWlng  on  a  «105  per 
month  pension,  and  they  h*ve  no  means  of 
transportation  otlusr  th*n  your  automobile. 
After  learning  the  facts,  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  that  we  should  steal  the  car. 
which  Is  exactly  what  we  did. 

I  do  not  for  a  minute  question  the 
right  of  the  bank  to  repossess  an  auto- 
mobile. But  the  bank  should  at  least 
make  an  attempt  to  inform  the  bor- 
rower, particularly  If  he  is  a  serviceman, 
of  Intended  action.  And  I  seriously 
quesUon  If  it  Is  proper  for  a  bank  to 
hire  companies  to  "steal"  automobiles. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  serviceman 
was  fighting  in  Vietnam  did  not  matter 
to  the  bank. 

I  am  shocked  to  think  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  publLsh  reg- 
ulatloris  designed  to  protect  servicemen 
from  lotui  sharks  and  otlier  sharp- 
practice  operators  and  yet  coiild  not 
gain  an  endorsement  of  this  directive 
frcKn  the  American  Baiikers  Asaociatlon. 
While,  perhaps,  nothing  can  t)e  done  to 
gain  the  endorsement  of  the  ABA  for 
the  directive.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  plan  to  seek  changes  In  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  to 
make  certain  that  servicemen  are  fully 
protected.  In  the  near  future,  I  plan 
to  Introduce  leglslatlcm  which  would  close 
the  loopholes  which  thoae  uninterested 
in  servicemen's  welfare  have  used  for 
personal  gain. 


PROHIBITING    THE    PUBLIC    DESE- 
CRATION OF  THE  AMERICAN  FLAQ 


Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanlmious  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  a  discharge  petition  be- 
fore the  House  today  which  would  pro- 


vide legislation  prohibiting   the  public 
desecration  of  the  American  flag. 

This  blU.  H.R.  13942.  was  originaDy 
Introduced  on  March  23.  1966.  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Since  that  time  I  have  diligently 
.sought  hearings  on  this  legislation,  but 
have  been  unsuccessful.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  at  thLs  late  date  attempts  for  hear- 
ings will  be  unsuccessful  and  without 
the  discharge  petition  procedure,  this 
bill  will  not  be  acted  upon  during  the 
second  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  Importance  of  this  legislation  i.s 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  several  other 
Members  have  also  introduced  similar 
bills  this  session. 

The  bill  also  has  the  support  of  vtt- 
erans'  organizations  In  the  United 
States,  and  other  patriotic  groups. 

My  particular  bill  was  introduced  as 
the  direct  result  of  an  incident  at  Purdue 
University  last  spring. 

At  that  time,  a  campus  organization 
known  as  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  invited  a  man  from  Chicago  as 
their  speaker. 

During  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
produced  an  American  flag,  ripped  It. 
spat  upon  it  and  then  trampled  the  flag 
on  the  stage  before  his  audience. 

This  event  was  witnessed  by  scores  of 
students  and  there  is  no  dispute  on  tlie 
facts  of  the  exhibition. 

However,  Indiana  State  law  is  lax  in 
this  area  and  such  an  act  Is  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  small  fine.  Be- 
cause only  a  misdemeanor  was  involved, 
Uie  offender  from  Chicago  could  not  be 
brought  back  to  Indiana  to  be  prosecuted 
for  his  actions. 

The  entire  affair  caused  a  ree valua- 
tion of  our  laws  governing  the  flag  and 
it  now  appears  likely  that  Indiana  will 
seek  more  stringent  SUte  laws  during 
Its  next  general  assembly. 

However,  there  appears  to  be  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  unformlty  among  the  SUtcs 
in  this  area  of  criminal  law.  and  Feder.il 
legislation  would  provide  national  pro- 
tection for  a  flag  which  is  national  m 
scope. 

Since  the  Incident  at  Purdue  Uieie 
have  been  other  cases  Involving  the  des- 
ecration of  the  flag.  I  believe  at  a  tinie 
when  anarchy  and  disrespect  for  law 
and  order  are  becoming  the  vogue  in 
some  quarters.  Congress  could  clarify  the 
regard  it  has  for  the  American  flag  by 
protecting  It  from  those  who  would 
choose  the  flag  afi  their  target  to  flout 
authority  or  draw  attention  to  them- 
selves or  their  "cause." 

We  are  also  aware  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  Americans  are  serv- 
ing their  Nation  under  this  same  flap. 
and  if  they  can  fight  and  die  for  this 
symbol  abroad,  we  can  surely  preserve  its 
respect  and  dignity  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  solicit  and 
urge  all  Members  to  sign  this  peUtion 
and  help  give  our  flag  the  prestige  and 
respect  it  deserves. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  the 
gentleman  knows.  I  am  chairman  of  the 


subcommittee  that  would  consider  the 
subject  to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 
You  have  discussed  the  matter  with  me. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  On  repeated  oc- 
ca.sions. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  told  you 
vou  could  have  a  hearing,  did  I  not? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.     I  am  hopeful. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Did  I  not 
tell  you  that  you  could '' 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Yes.  you  told  me 
you  would  have  hearings  3  or  4  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  At  the 
.same  lime  you  know  that  there  are  48  or 
50  States  that  have  laws  dealinp:  with 
this  problem.  Including  your  own  State? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Yes.  and  I  realize 
that  this  is  the  American  flag  we  are 
di.scusslng,  which  Is  a  proper  subject  for 
consideration  by  this  Congre.ss. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Recogniz- 
ing that  all  these  States  do  have  laws 
on  the  subject,  do  you  recopnize  that  if 
we  do  have  the  hearings  in  connection 
with  this  problem  we  must  face  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Federal  Government 
would  preempt  the  entire  field? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  do  not  think 
the  Federal  Government  would  preempt 
the  entire  field  of  our  States  when  it 
comes  to  the  preservation  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  beloved  U.S.  flap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  yield  further. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  S  CLUB 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.s.s  the  House 
for  1  roinutie  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Six-aker.  in  the 
case  of  the  President's  Club  and  An- 
heuser-Busch, the  plot  thickens. 

A  spokesman  for  Anheuser-Busch  ha.s 
stated  that  "members  of  the  Busch 
family  have  been  consistent  contributors 
to  the  Democratic  Party  since  repeal  of 
prohibition."  The  records  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  however,  reveal  that  none 
of  the  individuals  associated  with  An- 
heuser-Busch, who  suddenly  dropped 
$10,000  into  the  President's  Club  in  May 
this  year,  were  reported  to  have  made 
any  significant  contributions  to  any  na- 
tional ix>lltical  committee  or  candidate 
In  the  presidential  campaign  years  of 
1960  or  1964  or  to  the  President's  Club 
prior  to  1966.  At  a  critical  stage  In  nego- 
tiations over  their  antitrust  case,  $10,000 
was  paid  out  in  1966. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  to- 
day, I  will  Include  the  sequence  of  events 
within  the  Justice  Department  which  are 
now  a  matter  of  public  record,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Justice  Department  officials  in 
responding  to  queries  from  the  press. 

If  the  public  is  to  believe  that  the 
President's  Club  does  not  seduce  con- 
tributions with  inferences  of  influence 
peddling,  Its  officials  had  better  come  up 
with  some  honest  answers  that  do  not 
overtax  the  credulity  of  the  American 


public.    I  cite  the  following  situations 
that  demand  direct  explanation: 

First.  Mr.  Alfred  Fleishman,  public  re- 
lations man  for  Anheuser-Busch,  states 
that  he  got  the  idea  of  joining  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  when  he  "dropr)ed  in  to  say 
hello"  to  Clifton  Carter  in  April,  it  was 
in  April  that  Anheuser-Busch  attorneys 
proposed  dismissal  of  their  antitrust  suit. 
What  advantages  were  suggested  by  Mr. 
Carter  or  others  to  Mr  Fleishman  that 
would  result  from  President  s  Club  mem- 
bersliip?  To  whom  was  the  invitation  to 
join  the  club  extended?  By  whom? 
When?  Where?  To  whom  were  the 
membership  fees  for  the  eight  F>ersons 
associated  with  Anheuser-Busch  paid? 
By  whom?  In  what  form?  When  and 
where? 

Second.  How  could  the  President's 
Club  have  spent  $560,000  more  than  it 
received  in  1965?  If  they  bonowcd 
money,  it  was  not  reported,  as  required 
by  law.  The  club's  .surplus  from  1964 
was  reported  as  less  than  $3,000.  Offi- 
cial filings  show  an  expenditure  of  S939.- 
238.75  in  1965  against  receipts  of  $378.- 
244.  Dr.  Herbert  Alexander,  executive 
director  of  President  Kennedy's  Commis- 
sion on  Campaign  Costs,  reports  in  his 
book.  "Financing  the  1964  Election": 

since  the  President's  Club  did  not  file  be- 
fore 1964.  and  reported  receiving  and  spend- 
ing $2  7  million  in  1964.  it  could  not  have 
legally  retained  8560.000  from  1964  .-ind  stayed 
within  the  $3  million  committee  limitation. 
Thus,  the  source  of  Its  expenditures  in  excess 
of  its  receipts  remains  unknown,  since  filings 
do  not  itemize  the  origins  of  the  funds  The 
lack  of  credibility  in  some  Democratic  tilings 
is  without  precedent  in  recent  years. 

Third.  The  reliable,  respected,  and  dis- 
tinguished columnists.  Evans  and  Novak, 
reported  on  June  9  that  the  President's 
Club  Is  moving  for  $10,000  contributors 
as  a  new  "L.B.J,  elite.'  The  law  speciH- 
cally  restricts  to  $5,000  any  contribu- 
tions by  an  individual  to  any  national 
political  committee.  Congres.smen  striv- 
ing to  write  an  effective  election  reform 
law  this  year  would  be  interested  in  the 
technique  by  which  the  President's  Club 
plans  to  evade  present  law.  What  do 
they  offer  $10,000  contributors  in  their 
relationship  to  Government  officials  not 
offered  for  $1,000? 

Fourth.  How  does  the  President's  Club 
explain  the  fact  that  supposedly  "con- 
sistent contributors  to  the  Democratic 
Party,"  who  appear  to  have  made  no 
significant  contributions  to  national 
commitecs  or  presidental  candidates  in 
1960  or  1964,  contributed  $10,000  at  a 
critical  moment  in  the  making  of  policy 
decision.?  on  the  antitrust  case? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  Club 
raises  serious  public  Issues  that  cannot 
be  lightly  brushed  aside  if  the  people  are 
to  have  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of 
public  officials. 

Sequence  of  Ei.tKTs  i.v  the  Anhex'Seh-Busch 
Antitrust  Case 
January  1962:  Justice  Etepartment  files 
antitnist  suit  against  Anheu.ser-Bu.Tch  Cor- 
poration's acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the 
Rahr  Malting  Company,  on  the  grounds  that 
"Rahr  wUI  be  substantially  curtaUed  as  a 
vital  source  of  supply  for  Independent  brew- 
eries in  competition  with  Ajiheuser-Busch; 
Aiiheuser  will  be  eliminated  a£  a  customer 


for  other  malting  companies;  and  Anheuser's 
advantage  over  smaller  competing  breweries 
may  lessen  competilion." 

April  1966;  Lawyers  for  Anheuser-Busch 
suggest  to  the  antitrust  division  that  the  suit 
be  dismissed  The  suit  was  scheduled  for 
trial  in  September. 

Alfred  Fleishman,  head  of  a  public  rela- 
tions firm  with  the  Anheuser-Busch  ac- 
count, cones  to  Washington  and  calls  on 
Cliff  Carter,  executive  director  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  one  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  closest  political  operators. 
Fleishman  says  he  merely  dropped  in  on 
Carter  whom  he  had  known  for  many  years. 
Carter  suggests  that  Fleishman  and  the 
Busch  family  members  Join  the  President's 
political  club  at  $1,000  each. 

May  9,  1966;  The  Justice  Department  trial 
staff,  headed  by  John  F.  Hughes,  recommends 
against  dismissal  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  suit 
and  states  that  the  action  against  the  brew- 
ing firm  should  be  continued. 

May  19.  1966:  Alfred  Fleishman  reportedly 
arrives  in  Washington 

May  20.  1966:  The  evaluation  section  of 
the  antitrust  division  recommends  that  the 
Anheuser-Busch    case    be    dismissed. 

May  24,  1966:  At  the  suggestion  of  Fleish- 
man, contributions  totaling  $10,000  are  made 
to  the  Presidents  Club  from  members  of 
the  Busch  family,  representatives  of  the 
Busch  firm  and  Fleishman. 

Mr.  August  A.  Busch.  Jr..  president  of  the 
firm,  and  Mrs.  Busch,  give  $2,000  each.  Con- 
tributions of  $1,000  each  come  from  August 
Busch,  III,  vice  president,  Mrs.  August 
Busch,  III:  Richard  Meyer,  executive  vice 
president,  and  Mrs.  Meyer;  and  Fleishman 
and  Mrs.  Fleishman. 

May  26,  1966:  The  antitrust  division  policy 
planning  staff  headed  by  Robert  Hammond 
concurs  in  the  recommendations  for  dismissal 
and  forwards  it  to  Turner. 

June  5.  1966:  Stephen  Breyer.  special  as- 
sistant to  Turner,  concurs  In  the  decision  for 
dismissal  of  the  suit. 

June  8.  1966;  Turner  recommends  dJSfnissal 
of  the  suit  to  Attorney  General  Katzenbach. 

June  11,  1966:  Katzenbach  agrees  to  dis- 
miss the  suit,  and  on  June  17.  the  Justice 
Department  announces  It  in  a  4-paragraph 
press  release  stating  only  that  "it  was  oon- 
cluded  that  further  prosecution  of  the  case 
was  not  warranted." 

July  12.  1966:  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Turner  goes  to  the  All-star  baseball  game  In 
St.  Louis  as  a  guest  of  Anheuser-Busch  on 
an    Invitation     extended    by    Vice-President 

HUMPHHET. 


NATIONAL    CEMETERY    SYSTEM 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks'. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection . 

Mr  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  year.s 
ago  during  a  routine  inquiry  involving 
the  National  Cemetery  at  Pinclawn,  NY., 
it  came  to  my  attention  that  a  policy  was 
recommended  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment that  the  national  cemetery  system 
be  pha.sed  out.  and  that  no  further  addi- 
tions to  or  enlargements  of  existing 
cemeteries  be  made. 

I  thereupon  introduced  legislation  op- 
posing this  pohcy  and  espousing  a  con- 
tinuance and  enlargement  of  the  system. 
Since  that  time  a  number  of  the  m«n- 
bers  have  introduced  legislation  affect- 
ii^g  this  program.     Several  committees 
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in  the  House  are  concerned,  but  no  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  the  direction  of 
reversing  this  policy. 

It  seems  to  me  sadly  Inconsistent  that 
we  can  commit  a  quarter  of  a  million 
servicemen  to  the  deadly  dangers  of  jun- 
gle warfare  10.000  miles  from  home  and 
deny  them  the  privllePte  of  burial  in  a 
part  of  America  especially  set  aside  in 
their  honor. 

It  Is  a  cruel  decision  which  deprives 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War  n. 
and  the  Korean  conflict  of  this  final  trib- 
ute which  their  patriotism  and  devotion 
to  America  have  earned. 

IVIr.  Speaker.  I  feel  there  is  no  time  for 
delay.  An  Immediate  expression  of  con- 
fidence in  our  servicemen  and  veterans 
is  in  order. 

Accordingly.  1  have  today  asked  the 
President  to  assert  his  leadership  In  this 
matter  and  to  reverse  this  unfortunate 
policy. 

My  letter  to  the  President  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

juxT  ao.  i9e«. 

The  Puksident, 

The  White  Houae.  ^ 

Dba»  M«.  PREsn>K!*T:  During  the  adminis- 
tration prior  to  yours  a  special  study  com- 
mission recommended  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  phase  out  Its  National  Cemetery 
operations  for  reasons  of  expenses  and  la- 
eqiiltable  distribution  and  accees. 

The  great  majority  of  Congressmen  dis- 
agree. I  am  sure,  with  the  policy  and  :he 
reasons  upon  which  it  Is  based,  and  feel  that 
the  traditional  honor  and  privilege  of  inter- 
ment In  especially  dedicated  land  should  not 
be  taken  from  our  United  States  serviceman, 
nor  the  comfort  from  his  bereaved  fanUly. 

Responsible  leglsl.^tlve  committees  have 
been  studying  this  matter  for  several  years 
but  I  hope  that  you.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  as  a  veteran,  vflll 
reverse  this  policy  at  once  In  tribute  to  the 
valor  of  our  servicemen  today  and  the  cc  n- 
trlbutlons  of  our  veterans  of  all  wars. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Respectfully  yours. 

jMtia  R.  Ghove*.  Jh  . 
Represeritati'  '  in  Congress 


THE  SOCIETY  OP  IT^JVENTOiiS 
AND  SCIENT'.srS 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mouB  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Invit- 
ing your  att^-ntion  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  a  new  organization  in 
southern  California — the  Society  of  In- 
ventors and  Scientists.  This  organiza- 
tion, which  Is  shooting  for  national  In- 
terest and  membership,  dramatizes  the 
problems  of  the  lone  Inventor  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  early  scientific 
growth  of  our  Nation  and  who  finds.  In 
this  modern  corporation  and  educational 
world,  difficulty  in  getting  his  idea  to  the 
atteiTtlon  of  tiie  Oovemment,  manufac- 
turers, and  sources  of  development. 

These  Inventors,  ax  their  predecessors, 
have  most  Important  Ideas  and  Inven- 
tions for  our  future.  They  need  the 
aids  which  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 


ing are  able  to  give  to  their  associates. 
Many  times,  the  Inventor,  no  matter  how 
Important  his  invention  may  be,  believes 
he  is  denied  a  hearing  or  the  opportunity 
to  explain  his  Idea,  let  alone  develop  it. 
AU  of  us  will  agree  that  in  entering 
the  new  cybernetic  world  of  tomorrow 
we  need  all  of  these  Ideas.  For  this 
reason  the  Society  of  Inventors  and  Sci- 
entists came  Into  iaelng  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  inventor  and  aid  him  to  be- 
come a  professional.  The  inventive 
mind  Is  not  a  breed  apart.  In  fact,  the 
new  organization  finds  men  from  many 
dlfTerent  professional  and  laboring  crafts 
among  its  membership. 

The  Government  has  a  stake  in  the 
handling  of  these  inventors  and  the  new 
society  can  be  of  great  help.  The  skill, 
unusual  gifts,  and  genius  of  the  individ- 
ual noncorporatlon  inventor  Is  of  great 
Importance  to  ou'-  Nation's  well-being. 
He  Is  a  "resource"  which  cannot  be 
wasted  and  Is  vital  to  our  technical  state, 
vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
paid  recognition  to  the  individual  inven- 
tor In  remarks  published  In  the  June 
1966  Issue  of  the  Popular  Science  maga- 
zine. The  Vice  President's  remarks  dealt 
primarily  with,  the  Inventors'  Fair  pro- 
gram, but  he  also  discussed  the  general 
need  to  encourage  the  individual  Inven- 
tor and  commented  that  "brainpower  Is 
one  of  our  greatest  treasures."  Part  of 
his  remarks  are  as  follows: 

Our  population  Is  expanding.  Industries 
ore  changing.  Automation  Is  wiping  out 
some  Jobs-  largely  In  the  unskilled  category. 
America  needs  new  ideas,  new  products  to  ex- 
pand employment,  create  new  wealth,  raise 
standards  of  living. 

Is  there  somewhere  in  the  mind  of  an  un- 
known American  a  new  invention  as  bene- 
ficial and  revolutionary  as  the  automobile, 
alrpUne,  refrigerator,  air  conditioner?  If 
not.  how  about  inventions  which  would  sub- 
stantially Improve  these  and  other — now 
commonplace — necessities?  And  what  about 
the  poBSlblllty  of  new  products  or  processes 
like  the  mercury  battery,  xerography  or  the 
shrlnkprooflng  of  knit  goods? 

These  last  three  Inventions  might  not  oc- 
cur offhand  to  many  people.  But  one  of  the 
most  striking  facts  about  these  particular  In- 
ventions Is  that  they  all  came  from  Inde- 
pendent Inventors 

These  Inventors — the  so-called  "lone 
wolves" — are  a  tremendous  national  asset. 

Independent  inventors  accounted  lor  40  to 
61  important  Inventions  made  since  1900. 
This  was  the  conclusion  of  a  study  cited  In  a 
classic  analysis.  "The  Source  of  Inventloru" 
Without  the  support  of  organized  labora- 
tories, these  independent  inventors  changed 
oclentlflc  and  technical  history. 

TUnea  have  chiuiged.  Development  of  an 
Invention  often  requires  massive  team  effort 
and  sizable  sustained  investment.  But  the 
basic  Idea  of  an  invention— the  original  con- 
cept— and  at  least  Its  early  stages  of  realiza- 
tion, can  stlU  Ije  the  province  of  brilliant  lone 
Inventors. 

Tlie  organization  of  the  Society  of  In- 
ventors and  Scientists  merely  states  a 
recognition  that  times  have  changed  and 
that  the  development  of  an  invention 
often  requires  massive  team  effort  and  a 
sizable  sustained  investment.  The  or- 
ganization recognizes  that  the  basic  idea 
of  an  invention,  its  original  concept  and 
early  stages  of  development  are  still  the 
province  of  the  brilliant,  lone  Inventors. 
But  the  information,  collaboration,  and 


experience  of  an  associated  group  of  these 
lone  inventors  can  be  helpful  in  getUng 
ideas  ready  for  marketing. 

Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  been  holding  hearings  on  automo- 
bile and  highway  safety.  The  hearlnt'.s 
indicate  need  for  changes  in  technologj- 
and  improvement  in  the  design  of  high- 
ways, lighting,  and  vehicles.  Somewhere 
now  there  is  an  Inventor  or  team  of  in- 
ventors who,  with  some  encouragement, 
will  come  up  with  the  necessary  commu- 
nications, warning,  or  stabilization  devel- 
opment that  will  aid  in  cutting  the  ter- 
rible death  toll  on  our  highways.  Tho 
genius  of  these  men  is  needed  and  the 
organization  of  the  Society  of  Inventors 
and  Scientists  will  help  publicize  the 
ideas  and  the  creation  of  the  new  de- 
vices which  spring  from  these  fertile 
minds. 

The  founding  of  the  new  society  will 
enable  the  lone  Inventor  to  have  some  of 
the  benefits  of  larger  associations:  to 
have  a  forum  where  the  specialist  in  the 
field  of  inventions  can  advise  on  patent 
law  and  related  areas:  and  to  have  at- 
torneys who  can  give  general  counsel  and 
accountants  to  discuss  the  financial  pro- 
cedures. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  of  In- 
ventors and  Scientists  is  now  over  250 
in  my  congressional  district  and  with  the 
manifest  interest  I  prophesy  an  exten- 
sion of  their  idea  into  other  areas  of  the 
Nation.  I  compliment  Douglas  Q.  Mc- 
Masters,  the  society's  first  president,  and 
Alvin  D.  Pinkney,  the  executive  secre- 
tary, for  their  organizational  effort. 


THE   ONCOMING   NATIONAL   CRISIS 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
&sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  an  editorial 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t ) 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  column  by  Joseph  Alsop  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  so  com- 
pletely echoes  what  so  many  of  us  have 
been  saying  for  so  many  years  concern- 
ing the  special  privileges,  supraright-s 
and  favoritism  being  lavished  upon  the 
Negro  by  the  Federal  Government,  that 
it  should  be  required  reading  by  evc:y 
Member  of  this  body. 

Next  week  we  will  t>e  called  upon  to 
give  more  special  privileges,  more  money, 
more  so-called  rights  to  the  Negro  Tr 
no  reason  other  than  that  they  demand 
it.  This  ever-splraling  outpourln.?  o: 
favoritism  is  getting  this  Nation  nowhere 
and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Negi3 
demands  are  Insatiable.  No  amount  cf 
millions,  such  as  we  have  poured  into  the 
Watts  area  of  California,  will  make  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  the  rioters  there 
The  U.S.  Mint  cannot  print  dollar  bil'.s 
fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  demand 
The  Supreme  Court,  this  administra- 
tion, and  previous  ones  and  Members  of 
this  and  the  other  body  have  urged  the 
Negro  to  take  to  the  streets  In  rampages 
of  bloodshed,  pillage,  and  destruction  and 


this  is  the  whirlwind  we  are  about  to 
reap. 

No  one  listened  when,  tirelessly,  over 
and  yet  over  again,  we  have  tried  to 
show  that  this  day  of  open  rebellion  and 
iii.suiTection  was  Inevitable.  I,  for  one, 
take  no  satisfaction  in  saying,  "I  told 
you  so."  I  would  rather  the  record  show 
that  my  prayer  was,  instead,  "God  help 

U.S." 

The  American  atmosphere  this  summer  Is 
heavy  with  warnings  of  an  oncoming  na- 
tional crisis.  It  could  easily  prove  the  worst 
Internal  crisis  this  country  has  experienced 
.=!nce  the  Civil  Wax;  so  It  is  about  time  to 
f.ice  the  hard  facts. 

The  first  hard  fact  to  note  Is  the  radical 
change  that  has  come  over  this  country's 
agonizing  racial  problem.  The  stage  Is  long 
past  when  the  great  majority  of  Northern 
white  people  strongly  backed  nonviolent 
Negro  leaders,  who  were  merely  begging  the 
Southern  white  supremacists  for  the  right  to 
vote,  for  the  right  to  eat  In  restaurants, 
and  so  on  and  on. 

The  epicenter  of  the  racial  problem  has  In 
f.ict  moved  from  the  South  to  the  North, 
q  ate  largely  because  of  the  emigration  of 
over  12  mUllon  Southern  Negroes  to  the  great 
Northern  cities.  Purthermore.  the  Negro 
leaders  dedicated  to  nonviolence  are  on  the 
defensive  and  para-mlUtary  organizations 
openly  dedicated  to  violence,  are  even  begin- 
ning to  appear  In  the  grim  urban  ghettoes  of 
the  North. 

In  Chicago,  members  oX  three  armed  gangs 
kaown  as  the  Black  Cobras,  the  Vice  Lords 
and  the  Roman  Saints  apparently  played  a 
key  part  In  the  frightening  recent  outburst 
of  violence  In  the  West  Side  ghetto.  After 
days  of  Molotov  cockrtall-throwlng  and  snip- 
ing at  the  police  from  the  rooftops,  the  lead- 
ers of  these  groups  were  called  In  by  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  Bang.  They  were  per- 
suaded, according  to  one  newsp>aper,  "to  try 
nonviolent  methods  to  achieve  their  alms." 
And  this  was  publicly  hailed  as  the  beginning 
cf  the  end  of  the  trouble. 

Developments  like  this  might  be  dlsmlBsed 
as  a  rather  special  and  ugly  kind  of  police 
problem.  If  they  did  not  produce  such  an 
acute  political  problem.  The  nature  of  the 
political  problem  Is  most  easily  demonstrated 
m  California,  where  the  whole  present  pat- 
tern of  state  politics  Is  dominated  by  last 
year's  rioting  in  Watts. 

It  Is  a  dreadful  pattern,  precisely  because 
that  Northem  white  majority  that  once 
backed  the  nonviolent  civil  rights  leaders 
has  turned  Into  a  majority  of  foolishly  fright- 
ened. Increasingly  prejudiced  people.  Both 
sides  are  arming  and,  among  both  whites  and 
Negroes,  the  terrible  "us-agalnst-them" 
emotions  are  plainly  on  the  rise. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Watts,  the  thinly 
masked  Ooldwaterlte.  Ronald  Reagan,  won 
a  knock-down  victory  In  the  Republican  pri- 
mary, and  the  almost  openly  antl -Negro 
Mayor  SBinue}  Yorty  of  Loe  Angeles  left  Gov. 
Pat  Brown  looking  pretty  sad  In  the  Demo- 
cratic primary.  Because  of  Watts,  Reagan 
Is  an  odds-on  favorite  to  beat  Brown  In  the 
election. 

For  that  very  reason,  the  normally  liberal 
GovemoT  Brown  has  signed  a  new  antlrlot 
bill  not  very  far  from  the  Allen  and  Sedition 
Act  that  our  forefathers  rejected  with  dis- 
gust. And  the  police  arrangements  to  con- 
tain any  new  outbreak  In  Watts  are  of  such 
a  character  that  there  is  talk— one  hopes 
not  serious  talk — of  the  purchase  of  armored 
personnel  carriers  for  police  use. 

Similar  political  reactions  can  now  be  ei- 
pectea  in  mmols.  In  full  force  Through- 
cmt  an  the  Nortbem  states  the  trend  Is 
pretty  clear,  though  It  is  not  very  far  ad- 
vanced in  meet  state*  as  yet.  Thus  the 
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n.ature  of  the  crisis  that  threatens  this  coun- 
try is  only  too  clear  already.  We  are  threat- 
ened with  a  crisis  of  race-hatred. 

OoDcernlng  this  crisis,  two  things  needs 
to  be  said  with  utmost  clarity.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  more  extreme  civil  rights  leaders 
must  somehow  be  persuaded  that  they  are 
not  at  the  head  of  an  antl-C!olonlal  move- 
ment. The  Injustices  the  Negro  people  have 
suffered  perhaps  excuse  what  may  be  called 
antl-Colonlal    postures   and    emotions 

But  among  political  leaders,  nothing  on 
Earth  excuses  Irupracticality.  The  Negro 
people  in  this  country  are  a  small  minority — 
hardly  more  than  10  percent.  It  Is  imprac- 
tical and  self-defeating,  therefore,  to  mouth 
slogans  and  make  gestures  that  are  bound 
to  alienate  and  frighten  the  overwhelming 
white  majority.  Just  before  he  died,  the 
anti-Negro  police  chief  of  Los  Angeles,  Wil- 
liam Parker,  told  a  reporter  bleakly: 

"The  majority  rules  In  this  country,  and 
I've  got  a  majority  behind  me." 

Chief  Parker  was  right,  alas  But  In  quite 
l.irge  measure,  Chief  Parker  was  right  because 
the  leaders  of  the  white  community  have  also 
fidled  m  their  task,  jjerhaps  even  more  miser- 
ably than  the  most  drama-prone  Negro  lead- 
ers. The  white  community  has  the  means  to 
alleviate  the  ghetto  situations.  The  white 
community  has  the  resources  and  the  appara- 
tus to  get  to  work  on  the  basic  problems. 

Yet  hardly  any  white  leader,  national  or 
local,  has  been  ringing  the  alarm  bell  in  re- 
cent months  except  for  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
NEDT  (D-N.Y  I.  Tlie  liberals  have  continued 
to  Indulge  In  the  usual  public  masochism. 
But  the  liberal  politicians  have  in  the  main 
been  silent,  and  the  conservative  politicians 
have  been  far  worse  than  silent  So  we  have 
drifted  onwards,  towards  trouble  that  hardly 
bears  thinking  about. 


HUSH-HUSH  ON  PRICES  JUST  NOT 
SO 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  CtjETis],  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
June  4  issue  of  the  Washington  Dally 
News  entitled  "Hush-Hush  on  Prices." 
This  article  purported  to  dlsctiss  an  al- 
leged new  policy  of  the  prraent  admin- 
istration relsUng  to  the  release  of  eco- 
nomic d&ta.  Tliis  supposed  new  policy 
is  that  all  members  of  the  Oovemment 
have  been  told  not  to  discuss  prices.  I 
have  checked  into  this  matter  and  it  Is 
clear  to  me  that  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  article  are  without  founda- 
tion. 

The  one  piece  of  alleged  evidence  on  a 
new  "htish-hush"  policy  on  prices  con- 
talfied  In  the  article  is  as  follows: 

Under  new  policy,  consumer  price  index 
Is  released  on  short  notice.  usu&Uy  late  on 
Friday.  (Saturday  papers  lukve  limited  dr- 
culation.)  And  econonalats  no  longer  In- 
terpret statistical  trends  for  reporters. 

This  Is  not  true.  Here  are  the  facts 
on  the  release  of  data.  The  new  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics,  when  he  as- 
sumed his  duties  last  fall,  foimd  that  It 
had  been  the  policy  to  announce  a  fixed 
schedule  for  the  release  of  the  consumer 


price  index  months  in  advance.  This 
schedule  provided  for  the  usual  lag  be- 
tween scheduled  completion  of  field  work 
and  the  completion  of  tabulations.  It 
also  provided  an  allowance  for  possible 
delays  at  either  stage.  The  result  of  this 
policy  was  that  data  were  frequently 
available  for  release  several  days  prior 
to  the  preannounced  schedule. 

The  Commissioner  takes  the  position — 
one  which  I  know  is  supported  by  tliis 
House — that  important  data  should  be 
given  to  the  public  as  soon  as  they  are 
available.  Consequently,  he  has  aban- 
doned the  fixed  schedule  and  now  re- 
leases the  fisrures  as  soon  a.*;  the  work 
has  been  completed.  On  one  occasion 
thi.s  new  policy  has  resulted  in  a  release 
on  Friday  afternoon.  This  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  new  policy  to  make  the 
iiiformation  available  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Labor 
Commissioner  Ross  is  also  revising  pro- 
cedures for  the  collection  and  process- 
ing of  the  data  so  that  it  may  be  ready 
even  soon'ar. 

The  further  allepation  that  "econo- 
mists no  longer  interpret  statistical 
trends  to  reporters"  is  ridiculous.  The 
Commis.sioner  of  Labor  S>tatistics.  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  has  made  substantially 
fuller  comment  and  interpretation  of  the 
data  than  his  predecessor  has  ever  done. 
This  continues  to  be  his  practice.  There 
Is  no  evidence  there  will  t>e  any  change. 


HORTON  PRAISES  LIONS  FOR  THEIR 

LEADERSHIP   IN   EYE  RESEARCH; 

URGES    CREATION   OP   NATIONAL 

EYE   INSTITUTE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 27  of  this  year  I  introduced  a  meas- 
ure which  would  set  up  a  separate  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  intensive  research  into  the 
critical  problem  of  blindness.  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  refer  to  this  matter 
as  critical.  More  than  four  hundred 
thousand  people  In  this  country  are  le- 
gally blind,  according  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness.  Ten  times  this  many — three 
and  one-half  million  persons — suffer 
from  some  chronic,  permanent  noncor- 
rectable  vistial  defect.  Still  another  45 
million  suffer  from  myopia  or  neaf- 
sightedness.  And  this  large  group  of 
Americans  live  In  a  nation  that  pos- 
sesses the  resources  and  the  scientific  so- 
phistication to  provide  the  best  protec- 
tion against  diseases  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  painfully  clear  to  me,  as  ft 
is  to  many  of  my  colleagues,  that  when 
fully  80  percent  of  the  cases  of  serioui 
visual  Impairment  are  attributable  to 
eye  diseases,  not  to  accidents  as  is  often 
thought,  then  there  moat  exist  a  real 
deficiency  In  the  present  program  to  pre- 
vent blindness. 
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A  little  investigation  Into  the  current 
expenditures  of  the  public  sector  might 
offer  us  some  explanation  as  to  wh'^re 
this  deficiency  actually  lies.  There  iire 
admittedly  great  sums  of  money  be  ng 
spent  on  the  support  of  blind  or  partially 
blind  mdividuals  Public  assistance 
payments  to  the  blind  average  close  to 
$100  million  annually.  The  Federal 
Goverment's  share  accounts  for  half  of 
this  amount.  The  Federal  Government 
also  awards  an  additional  $8  million  for 
State  rehabilitation  programs.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  spends  yet  iin- 
other  $26  million  in  pensions  to  the  10,- 
000  veterans  who  are  totally  blind.  That 
these  are  worthwhile  programs  cannot 
be  disputed  But  when  we  compare  these 
figures  with  the  amount  of  money  being 
used  by  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness  on  re- 
search into  visual  disorders,  the  discrep- 
ancy appears  alarming.  In  fiscal  year 
1965.  that  Institute  spent  a  little  over 
$10  million  for  vision  research,  and  a  total 
of  $14.3  million  for  all  vision  actlvitic^s 
including  training  programs.  Since 
then,  thLs  sum  has  been  increased  by 
only  small  amounts.  In  fact,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  recommended 
that  another  $1  million  be  added  to  the 
1967  budget  for  the  specific  purpose  of  ac- 
celerating the  Institute's  work  on  all 
aspects  of  blindness.  This  is  one  rec- 
ognition of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
program.  It  is  not  an  an.swer  to  the  real 
problem,  however.  We  cannot  effec- 
tively combat  blindness  with  stopgap 
tactics. 

The  crucial  need  that  exists  In  this 
area  of  disease  prevention  is  a  concen- 
trated, well-supported  effort  to  discover 
the  causes  and  the  best  method  of  treat- 
ing eye  defects.  This  is  the  sort  of  in- 
tensification that  would  be  achieved  by 
the  creation  of  a  separate  National  Eye 
Institute.  The  disadvantages  which 
might  result  from  administrative  frag- 
mentation caused  by  putting  vision  re- 
search Into  a  distinct  institute  under  the 
Natlon^al  Institutes  of  Health  would  be 
greatly  overshadowed  by  the  promise  of 
progress  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
which  a  full-scale  operation  could  ac- 
complish. Such  an  Eye  Institute  would 
attract  the  most  talented  and  dedicated 
men  of  the  ophthalmic  science  because 
it  would  offer  them  the  unique  opportu- 
nity to  be  effective  in  the  struggle  to  wipe 
out  the  causes  of  visual  defects.  Such  an 
institute  would  also  bring  about  a  more 
realistic  balance  between  financial  sup- 
port of  the  blind  and  vision  research 
for  prevention  of  blindness.  No  change 
could  offer  more  hope  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  a  situation  which  Is  now  only 
becoming  worse  every  year. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  has  been  recognition  of  the 
drastic  need  for  more  intensive  research 
into  diseases  leading  to  blindness.  But 
the  leaders  in  this  fight  do  not  include 
the  Federal  Government,  which  still 
clings  to  its  outmoded  emphasis  on  as- 
sistance after  the  fact  rather  than  on 
primary  prevention.  The  leaders  In  the 
field  of  visual  research  are  private  ^oups 
such  as  the  Lions  International,  who  are 
in  fact  the  prime  instigators  of  the  nota- 
ble eye  bank  movement  in  this  coimtry. 


Seventy-five  percent  of  the  80  eye  banks 
located  throughout  the  country  are  spon- 
sored financially  by  Lions  Clubs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Lions  operate 
a  vision  care  center  in  my  home  com- 
munity of  Rochester,  N.Y.  Through 
their  activities  there,  the  Lions  provide 
needed  services  and  health  assistance  to 
individuals  throughout  the  central  New 
York  area.  I  know  that  all  of  us  here 
in  tlie  Congress  are  well  aware  of  the 
outstanding  work  being  done  by  institu- 
tions such  as  the  vision  care  center  in 
Rochester.  We  all  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  these  operations  and  to  the 
local  Lions  Clubs  which  support  them. 

Since  this  movement  began  in  New 
"Vork  City  in  the  late  1940's,  there  has 
been  considerable  progress  made  in  the 
u.se  of  corneal  tissue  to  restore  sight  to 
the  blind.  Here  is  an  organization  which 
is  effectively  seeking  a  means  for  the 
cure  of  visual  defects,  especially  through 
its  research  into  the  causes  of  glaucoma 
and  retinal  detachment.  In  the  many 
Lions-sponsored  institutes  affiliated  with 
hospitals  and  universities,  research 
scientists  are  working  on  ways  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  valuable  eye  tissue. 

Such  an  example  as  this  should  not  be 
lost  on  the  Federal  Government.  It 
could  give  this  worthy  endeavor  a  needed 
boost  by  recognizing  a  greater  respon- 
sibility in  the  field  of  eye  research.  The 
fact  is  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  this 
responsibility,  or  to  deny  that  it  exists. 
According  to  one  estimate,  there  are  a 
quarter  of  a  million  blind  people  today 
who  could  benefit  from  tissue  trans- 
plants. The  sight  of  many  more  thou- 
sands could  be  saved.  But  the  private 
sector  cannot  assume  this  burden  alone. 
It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Government 
stepped  into  the  picture  in  more  than 
a  token  fashion  It  is  time  now  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Eye  Institute.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  necessity  and  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  move  will  be  perceived 
by  all  the  Members  of  Congress. 


MEDICARE 


Mr.  ONEHLL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial and  tables  and  charts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  implementation  of  the 
medicare  program  this  month  our  Nation 
is  witnessing  the  effectuation  of  one  of 
the  most  important — and  one  of  the 
greatest — pieces  of  social  legislation  ever 
to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  was  one  of  the  earliest  sponsors  of 
medicare.  I  gave  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  program  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Congress  in  1953.  and  witnessed  the 
long  uphill  battle  we  had  to  wage  in  order 
to  make  the  program  the  law.  It  was 
especially  gratifying  to  me  to  see  medi- 
care become  the  law  of  the  United  States 
last  year.  That  day — when  President 
Johnson  signed  the  medicare  bill  at 
President  Truman's  home  in  Missouri — 


marked  the  bcgiiuiing  of  an  entirely  new- 
era  in  the  history  of  medical  care  for 
the  elderly.  It  provided  that  the  elderly 
would  be  insured  proper  medical  treat- 
ment; that  tlieir  life's  savings  would  not 
be  wiped  out  by  an  expensive  and  often 
unforeseeable  illness. 

Medicare  was  truly  a  great  bill.  It 
was  great  because  it  was  a  bill  of  and 
for  the  people.  It  made  our  Government 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  more  humanitarian.  But,  a.s 
we  are  all  aware,  administering  a  pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude  requires  a  great 
deal  of  planning,  effort,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all.  a  great  deal  of  money 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  a  bill 
designed  to  save  our  Government  a  good 
deal  of  the  money  which  we  plan  to 
spend  on  medicare.  Based  on  planned 
expenditures  of  the  Government  durins: 
the  present  fiscal  year,  as  estimated  by 
committees  studying  this  problem,  tho 
Government  will  save  between  $100  mil- 
lion and  $150  million  for  the  year.  All 
these  millions  wiU  be  saved  without  low- 
ering the  quality  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram one  iota.  The  program  will  be  just 
as  good,  safe,  and  effective  if  my  bill  ii 
passed. 

My  bill  will  require  that  drugs  pre- 
scribed or  supplied  under  any  program 
financed  or  assisted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  provided  on  the  basis  of 
their  generic  instead  of  their  trade 
names.  This  is  actually  a  very  simple 
bill  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  once  a 
few  of  the  basic  principles  concerning  thp 
prescribing  and  naming  of  drugs  are 
understood. 

Every  drug  sold  In  this  country  l.s 
given  a  generic  or  nonpropriety  name 
This  generic  name  Is  the  "ofBcial "  name 
of  the  drug,  the  name  by  which  chemLsU; 
and  doctors  Identify  Its  active  Ingredi- 
ents. Now,  every  private  manufacturer 
of  a  drug  Is  allowed  to  give  that  drug  liis 
trade  name.  The  trade  name  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  generic  name,  but  both 
names  will  refer  to  the  very  same  drug 
Other  companies  may  manufacture  this 
drug  and  each  one  of  them  will  probably 
give  the  drug  they  manufacture  their 
own  trade  name.  So  we  often  have  the 
situation  where  many  companies  produce 
the  same  drug,  each  of  them  Identifying 
the  drug  by  Its  trade  name.  The  same 
drug  Is  bought  under  many  different 
trade  names  on  the  market.  To  illus- 
trate, suppose  we  have  a  drug  which  has 
the  properties  XYZ.  The  generic  name 
of  that  drug  might  be  XYZ.  Company  S 
comes  along  and  manufactures  the  drug 
under  the  trade  name  "Superdrug 
Company  W  comes  along  and  manufac- 
tures the  same  drug  under  the  trade 
name  "Wonderdrug."  Company  M 
comes  along  and  manufactures  the  drug 
under  the  trade  name  "Mlracledrug 
And  on  It  goes.  So  we  have  all  the.se 
names — "Superdrug,"  "Wonderdrug." 
"Mlracledrug"— for  the  generic  drug 
XYZ.  All  the  drugs  have  the  same  active 
Ingredients — they  are.  In  effect,  the  same 
My  bill  would  require  that  drug.s 
ordered  In  connection  with  federally 
financed  or  assisted  programs  be  ordered 
on  the  basis  of  their  generic  names — XYZ 
In  the  above  example.  That  is  all  there 
Is  to  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  the  following  charts,  Indi- 


cating the  cost  to  the  druggist  of  some 
of    the    most    prescribed    drugs    when 


ordered  under  trade  names  and  generic 
names,  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord: 


Price  comparison*  of  stmie  drugs  on  Iht  list  of  the  iOO  most  prescribed  drugs — Price  to  druggist 


Trade  natur  > 


.\rhrotnydn  f\A^vr\f).  iVVmnilpnim  rapsuli-s,  lOffs 'J. 

Ipntlds  (Hqaibh),  4O0.HO0untt.  «»bl«>ts.  inn's 11""—"! 

I'nednnr  (Snittb  KUrte  A  FiBuch).  fr-mUligrun  tulilet,  \,VXyt 

Mt'ticorten  (Schertnit).  fr-miUlf^rHiu  Itkblets,  ISO's ... 

'liilral  (Warner  Chllcott).  l.'WO's   I..1III! 

(  hlor-Trhneton  (Schering),  4-iiiniiKram  tahlets,  l.OOCTs III 

liiuUrisln  (Hofhnnn-Lft  Roch^V  5-gmm  tablets,  1,000's ...... 

NiHtw  (Squibb),  T-rf.n.\n.  lOOa.  -       

Srrpagil  (f'lba),  0.2i-mililnT»m,  1,IJOO'8 

.Miltown  (Carter  Products)..    „ 

K'lusiiil  i.\m£rlcau  Home).  4(X>-milllgram  tablets,  1,000's '... 

Ituti.sol  fMcNell),  4-(rr»ln  tablets,  l.OOO's 

.vx-onal  aodlom  (Lilly).  I'-fr^rain  ta^.leU,  JOCs 

liTitnOe  (Waniar  Chllcott).  lO-mUiigram  tablets,  1,000't 

I'lliuitln  (Parke-Davts).  I'-Mtraln.  l.OOO's 

liiiUdiiln  (Bqulbb).  5(>-mUll(?T«m  lablPU.  l.OOO's 

Ufiainyl  .<pan«ul€  No  2  (Smith,  tjiiie  4  Krenfh),  1,000 capsules 

I 'I'scnyn  (Abbott!  .Vnillllgram  1,000  tatilet^ 

lincadron  (.Mwck),  OT.VmllllRTain,  100  tsWeLs .._ 

r.'ijsol  (,<niith,  Kline  A  Krencti  ,  3-grBin,  l,ueu  capwiles 

.M.indeliinune  (Warner-Chilcottt,  0  Vgrain,  l.Ono  tablets 

N>mhoti»l  Sodium  (Abbott',  IH-CTsta.  1 .000  capsules 

Sudated  ( Burroughs- Welli-ome I.  ao-milliimiin,  1,000  tablets 

.-ynthrolii  (Flint)    0.1-iiiiUl^ram,  1,IX)0  ta!  lets ^ 

Tcldrtn  (fmltb,  Kline  A  Prench.  S-milligrom,  260  capsule* 

Aio-OMitrtslii  ( Roche  M(»  tablets 

Neo-Polycin  (I'ltniim-Moar<",  Li^vonnce  tuVies 

I'rolold  fWamer-Chllcntt',  Iprjiln,  l.fion  fiblots - 

riirt-Dome  ( I>ome\  l-|>«rcMit,  I-juxniil  crome 

Neo-SynejihrlDp  (Wmtbrofn,  u.l'.vptTiwii.  lt)-ouDce  nasal  solution 

ITemarln  i.\yersti,  l.J,'.  i;iillitn-uir..  I.nrK'  t  ibk-ls   .  .  .- 

Tt(>nadryl  fParkp-I>BTl.«  .  .M)-inilli?nim.  1 .000 lapsules 


Price 


$14.  ee 

14.15 

f  17.90 
'  24.00 
20.59 
25.30 
4. 'JO 
39.  SO 
61.20 
62.40 
IS.4£ 
18.30 
20.00 

laog 

3a  78 
86.62 
l.S.OO 
14.50 

9.(10 
29  15 
16.20 
26.40 
10.72 
10.90 

4.13 
12.60 

7. 65 
60.00 

.•).76 
59.78 
12.84 


<j*nerle  name' 


TytracTcliiw . ; 

l^emlclllin  O 

I>eiiruaiB|>beiuinUne  suiiate 

PrednLsouo  .  ■. 

TheopliyllmiM'phedrlne  pbenobart>ltal. . 

I'hlorpheniranune 

Sulflsoxaiolc 

Chloral  hydrate 

Heaerptne 
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One  may  ask  why  we  should  require 
that  drugs  be  supplied  by  their  generic 
names  when  It  is  Just  as  easy  to  order 
them  by  the  trade  names.  The  charts 
just  Inserted  in  the  Record  supply  the 
answer.  The  difference  in  price  between 
the  drugs  ordered  by  generic  name  as  op- 
posed to  trade  name  Is  patently  obvious. 
Take  for  excmiple  the  drug,  reserplne. 
It  is  a  type  of  tranquilizer  used  for  agi- 
tation and  emotional  disorders;  it  Is 
used  over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  often 
for  as  long  as  many  years.  When  pur- 
chased under  the  generic  name,  reser- 
pine,  druggists  pay  the  manufacturers  of 
the  drug  $0.69  for  1,000  0.25-milligram 
tablets.  When  purchased  under  the 
trade  name,  Serpasil.  1,000  of  the  same 
0.25-miUlgTam  tablets  co6t  the  druggist 
$39.50.  In  this  case  the  druggist  pays 
more  than  58  times  as  much  for  the  drug 
when  It  is  ordered  under  its  trade  name. 

Look  at  dextroamphenamine-sulfate. 
It  is  a  type  of  stimulant,  used  generally 
over  short  periods  of  time.  When  used 
to  treat  narcolepsy,  a  sleeping  disease, 
it  is  usually  used  several  times  a  day 
for  life.  Under  the  generic  name  it  costs 
the  druggist  75  cents  per  thousand.  Un- 
der the  trade  lumie,  Dexedrine,  It  costs 
the  druggist  $22.60  per  thousand.  Pred- 
isone.  often  used  for  asthma  and  skin 
diseases,  costs  druggists  69  cents  for  a 
thousand  pills  under  the  generic  name. 
Under  the  trade  name,  Meticorten,  it 
costs  the  druggist  $17.90  per  thousand. 

Think  of  the  patient  who  has  to  use 
one  of  these  drugs  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  Think  of  how  much  more  money 
he  spends  for  trade  name  drugs  than  he 
would  be  E3>endlng  lor  the  same  drug 
If  it  were  ordered  by  its  generic  name. 

My  bill  will  cover  all  drugs  ordered 
for  patients  onder  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. This  proposed  legislation  does 
hot  «top  with  medicare,  however.  It  goes 
beyond  medicare  to  include  all  programs 


'  rirup  ciit«lops. 

which  are  financed  or  assisted  by  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  cover  all 
programs  set  up  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  he*  as  amended.  Title 
XIX  provides  for  the  creation  of  State 
medical  programs  by  July  1,  1970.  It 
is  a  good  guess  that  by  that  time  most. 
If  not  all,  the  States  will  have  medical 
programs  of  their  own.  All  of  these 
State  programs  will  come  within  the 
scope  of  my  bill.  The  result  of  requir- 
ing drugs  ordered  under  State  programs 
to  be  filled  by  their  generic  names  wlU 
be  additional  savings  to  the  Government, 
very  considerable  savings.  Furthermore, 
as  each  of  these  programs  grows  in  size, 
the  savings  to  the  Giovemment  will  grow. 

Under  my  blU  it  will  be  compulsory 
that  prescriptions  be  filled  on  the  basis 
of  the  drug's  generic  name;  this  applies 
even  if  the  prescription  specifies  a  trade 
name  drug.  I  can  sympathize  with  doc- 
tors who  are  often  faced  with  the  choice 
of  prescribing  a  drug  on  the  basis  of  the 
drug's  trade  name,  which  is  generally 
very  simpk-,  and  the  drug's  generic  name, 
which  Is  often  long  and  very  compli- 
cated. Take,  for  example,  the  drug 
"Theophyllinephedrine  phenobarbital." 
The  trade  name  for  the  drug  is  a  very 
simple  one:  "Tedral."  It  is  much  sim- 
pUer  for  the  doctor  to  prescribe  the  drug 
by  its  trade  name.  Perhaps  it  Is  asking 
too  much  to  expect  that  doctors  order 
drugs  by  their  generic  names.  For  this 
reason  my  bill  provides  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  the  drug,  the  druggist  is 
required  to  supply  the  lower  priced  ge- 
neric drug,  even  If  the  physician  pre- 
scribes the  drug  on  the  basis  of  its  trade 
name. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  under  th.:  Drug 
Amendments  Act  of  1962  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  required  to  have  a  re\iew 
made    of   the    ofBcial    names    bv    which 


drugs  are  called.  If  "in  the  Interests  of 
usefulness  and  simplicity"  the  Secretai-y 
finds  that  revisions  are  necessary  to  sim- 
plify the  procedure  by  which  drugs  are 
prescribed,  he  has  the  power  to  change 
tlie  ofBcial  name  to  a  more  simple  one. 
Possibly  this  bill  will  ser\e  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  Secretary  to  act.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, no  Secretary  has  conducted  a  re- 
view of  tlie  official  names  of  drugs  to 
make  them  less  complicated. 

The  bill  wiU  help  to  bring  about,  in  an 
indirect  way,  other  important  benefits  us, 
well.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  most 
physicians  are  aware  of  the  generic 
names  of  Uie  man>'  drugs  they  prescribe. 
The  drug  companies  are  the  principal 
source  of  a  doctor's  iniormo.tion  about 
the  drugs  he  prescribes.  They  are  none 
too  anxious  to  familiarize  the  doctor  with 
lower  priced  generic  names  of  drugs  they 
can  sell  for  much  greater  profits  under 
trade  names.  By  encouraging  physicians 
to  order  druge  under  their  generic  names, 
this  bill  will  tend  to  make  doctors  more 
familiar  with  the  genexic  names  of  drugs. 
Also,  the  bill  will  help  to  give  the  medi- 
cal profession  a  better  awareness  of  the 
dififerent  characteristics  and  indications 
of  drugs.  -Jlight  now  a  physician's  prin- 
cipal source  of  information  about  a  drug 
is  tlie  drug  campanj-  itself — and  that 
source  does  not  always  give  the  doctor  as 
much  information  about  the  drug  as  it 
should.  My  biU  dDes  not  provide  any 
magic  formula  for  making  the  medical 
profession  separate  the  science  from  the 
tra^h.  but  it  should  help  t-o  make  physi- 
cians aware  of  the  fact  that  the  drug 
companies  are  not  the  only  .source  of 
information  about  drugs.  Clinical  re- 
ports are  available  to  every  phj-slcian. 
By  ordering  drugs  under  their  generic 
names,  physicians  will  hopefully  te  made 
to  rely  more  on  clinical  reports  for  their 
information.  In  addition  my  bUl  wUl,  In 
a  modest  way.  help  to  make  the  people 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  real 
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difference  In  quality  or  effectiveness  be- 
tween generic  name  drugs  and  trade 
name  drugs — the  only  real  difference  be- 
tween them  Is  their  cost. 

Purthermore.  the  bill  will  serve  as  an 
antidote  to  an  illness  which  appears  to 
strike  the  drug  industry  more  often  than 
some  others — price  fixing  and  monopoly. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long  I  has  been  a  courageous 
and  determined  battler  of  monopoly  and 
price  fixing  in  the  drug  industry.  I  make 
reference  to  his  .speech  of  February  10, 
1966,  on  the  Senator  floor  in  which  he  ex- 
posed one  of  the  most  cruel,  most  repre- 
hensible, and  most  inhuman  price-fixing 
conspiracies  of  our  times;  a  conspiracy 
which  affected  all  the  people  of  the  world 
In  need  of  the  antibiotic  tetracycline, 
rich  and  poor  alike. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  aware  of  the  argu- 
ments which  probably  will  be  brought  to 
bear  against  this  bill  by  the  drug  com- 
panies. First  of  all,  it  will  be  argued 
that  trade  name  drugs  are  better,  safer, 
and  subject  to  higher  standards  of  qual- 
ity control.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
drug  companies  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money,  through  the  use  of  mass  adverds- 
Ing  and  detail  men.  in  order  to  create  a 
distinction  m  the  minds  of  the  medical 
profession  between  generic  name  and 
trade  name  drugs.  Unless  the  com- 
panies can  get  physicians  to  prescribe 
drugs  by  their  trade  names,  the  higher 
pricing  of  trade  name  drugs  will  have 
been  to  no  avail. 

There  is  ab.solutely  no  truth  in  this 
contention.  First  of  all.  as  indicated  by 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  recall 
lists  covering  the  period  from  October  1. 
1962,  to  July  5.  1966,  both  generic  name 
and  trade  name  drugs  are  recalled  with 
similar  regularity.  It  Is  simply  not  true 
that  generic  name  drugs  are  more  fre- 
quently defective,  or  of  a  lower  quality, 
than  trade  name  drugs.  Secondly,  a 
glance  at  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
publications  concerning  actions  initiated 
against  drug  companies  for  failure  to 
mainUin  a  current  good  manufacturing 
practice  will  reveal  that  both  large  and 
small  companies,  both  the  makers  of 
trade  name  and  generic  name  drugs,  fall 
to  meet  the  required  standards  of  good 
practice.  This  is  not  something  peculiar 
to  the  small  companies,  or  to  those  com- 
panies which  produce  generic  name 
drugs.  Indeed,  in  order  to  survive  the 
small  companies  have  to  take  extra  pre- 
cautions to  make  sure  they  are  not  con- 
sidered manufacturers  of  substandard  or 
unsafe  drugs 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Government 
employee,  every  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  every  Senator,  and  every  Con- 
gressman who  is  given  medical  attention 
at  a  Government  hospital  is  supplied 
generic  name  drugs.  When  a  Congress- 
man goes  to  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital, 
his  drugs  are  supplied  on  the  basis  of 
their  generic  names.  The  same  is  true 
for  any  Senator  who  should  go  over 
there.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  are  not  being 
.supplied  inferior  quality  or  unsafe  drugs. 
The  drugs  prescribed  for  us  are  every  bit 
as  good  as  trade-name  drugs. 

Presidents   Pianklin   Roosevelt,   Tru- 
man. Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy  all  used 


generic  name  drugs.  When  President 
Johnson,  who  receives  the  very  best  of 
medical  treatment,  goes  to  the  Bethesda 
Naval  Center  or  Walter  Reed  Army  Hos- 
pital for  medical  care  they  use  generic 
name  drugs.  What's  good  enough  for  the 
President — and  Senators  and  Congress- 
men—should be  good  enough  for  the 
people. 

In    a   recent    appearance    before    the 
Subcommittee  on  Departments  of  Labor 
and  HEW  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Conunittee    the    Commissioner    of    the 
Food    and    Drug    Administration,    Dr. 
Goddard,     was     asked     by     Chairman 
FoGARTY    whether   prescribing   drugs   on 
the  basis  of  their  generic  names  would 
subject  the  public  to  second-class  medi- 
cal   treatment.     Dr.    Goddards   answer 
wa^:  "If  this  is  aimed  at  the  question  of 
whether   the   drugs   that   are   thus   pre- 
scribed are  second  class,  no."     Dr.  God- 
dard was  not  asked  .'specifically  whether 
generic  name  drugs  were  in  any  way  less 
effective  or  safe  than  trade  name  drugs, 
but  I  am  confident  that  his  answer  to 
that  question  would  have  been  that  they 
are  not.    If  generic  drugs  are  not  as  safe 
as  trade  name  drugs  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent, and  those  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors who   go  over  to  Walter   Reed   for 
treatment,  would  be  pretty  anxious  to 
find  out  why  the  drugs  they  use  are  not 
as  good  as  those  sold  on  the  open  market 
to  the  public.    That,  of  course,  is  not  the 
case  at  all.     I  might  mention,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  company  which  sells 
Serpasil   to   the   druggist  at   $39.50   for 
1.000  tablets  sells  the  same  drug  to  the 
Government   under    the   generic    name, 
Reserpine,  at  47  cents  for  1.000  Ublets. 
We  can  aLso  expect  the  drug  companies 
to  argue  that  they  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  research,  and  that  this  cost 
of   research   must   be   embodied   in   the 
price  at  which  they  sell  their  drugs.     I 
could  see  how  research  expenses  might 
justify  slightly  higher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer.    But  when  you  look  at  the  dif- 
ferential between  the  price  of  most  drugs 
under  the  generic  and  trade  names,  it 
Is  easy  to  see  that  research  has  little  to 
do  with  these  exorbitant  prices.     Take 
the  drug  Resperine.     When  sold  to  the 
druggist  in   bottles  of   1,000   under   the 
trade  name  Serpasil,  it  costs  the  druggist 
58  times  more  than  when  sold  under  the 
generic  name.     Fifty-eight  times  more! 
How  can  the  cost  of  research   be  em- 
bodied   in    that    priced"      The    company 
which  produces  the  generic  name  drug 
at  a  price  of  $0.09  per  thousand  to  the 
druggist  is  happy  to  sell  the  drug  for  this 
price.    This  company  is  making  a  profit, 
and  it  is  happy  with  that  profit. 

Actually  the  cost  of  research  to  drug 
companies  is  vei-y  little.  As  pointed  out 
by  the  late  Senator  Kefauver  in  his  re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee— June  27,  1961,  page  12: 

Even  under  the  liberal  Interpretation  of 
■  research"  allowed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  research  costs  of  the  twenty  major 
drug  companies  represent  only  6  4  percent 
of  the  total  sales  dollar. 


approximately  i4<-r  of  drug  receipts  of  these 
companies  Is  expended  for  promotion.  On 
the  average,  selling  expense  constituted  the 
single  largest  Item  for  all  of  these  companle.s. 
often  exceeding  the  cost  of  goods  sold.  The 
latter  category  averaged  only  slightly  above 
selling  expenses,  with  a  figure  of  32':.  In 
comparison,  research  and  development  ac- 
counted for  6':;  ;  general  and  administrative. 
ll'r;  taxes,  13'^;  and  net  profit  after  taxe.s 
13'r.  .  .  .  It  l8  difficult  to  think  of  any  other 
manufacturing  enterprise  In  the  country 
where  the  sales  staff  would  constitute  such 
a  large  proportion  of   total   employees. 

The  situation  in  the  drug  indastry  ha.s 
not  changed  much  In  the  time  since  then. 
Tremendous  amounts  of  money  are  be- 
ing expended  on  advertising  and  promo- 
tion of  drugs — much,  much  more  than  is 
being  spent  on  research.  Research  ex- 
penditures are  no  justification  for  tJip 
outrageous  prices  being  charged  for  somr 
of  these  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  people  who  put 
us  in  office,  not  the  interests  of  the  pri- 
vate pressure  groups.  It  will  save  tlie 
Goverrunent  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  if  enacted  into  law.  It  will  make  the 
medical  programs  financed  or  assisted 
by  the  Federal  Government  less  expen- 
sive. And  it  will  help  to  show  the  people 
how  they  can  save  money,  too. 


In  chapter  IX  of  that  report  it  is 
stated : 

The  data  submitted  by  the  22  largest  drug 
companies  to   the  subcommittee  show   that 


THE    VETERANS'    APPRENTICESHIP 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remark.s 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  Introduced  new  legislation  to  au- 
thorize on-the-job  training  and  appren- 
ticeship programs  under  the  recently 
enacted  cold  war  GI  bill  program  of  edu- 
cational assistance. 

As  you  know,  the  GI  bill  as  it  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  introduced  by 
many  of  us  in  the  House  contained  pro- 
vision for  the  Inclusion  of  apprentice- 
ship programs. 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  how- 
ever, struck  tho.se  provisions  from  the 
measure,  fearing  that  they  might  im- 
pede the  speedy  passage  of  this  needed 
legislation.  The  statute  as  it  now  stands. 
therefore,  contains  no  authority  for  on- 
the-job  and  apprenticeship  program.s  for 
our  returned  veterans. 

My  bill,  the  Veterans'  Apprenticeship 
Assistance  Act  of  1966,  seeks  to  remedy 
that  situation. 

Admittedly,  there  were  instances  in 
which  on-the-job  training  and  appren- 
ticeship provisions  in  previous  GI  bilis 
were  subject  to  abuse.  Far  more  Impor- 
tant, however,  were  the  benefits  of  such 
programs  to  millions  of  Americans. 

For  example,  under  the  World  War  II 
GI  bill  and  the  GI  bill  which  followed 
the  Korean  confilct,  more  than  43,000 
veterans  In  my  home  State,  Wisconsin, 
received  skilled  training.  These  veter- 
ans now  make  up  the  nucleus  of  Wiscon- 
sin's skilled  work  force. 


According  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Ap- 
prenticeship Council,  well  over  300  young 
Slate  residents  have  entered  military 
service  in  the  past  16  months,  either  by 
enlistment  or  through  the  draft  from 
their  registered  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. 

These  young  men  will  not  be  able  to 
obtain  any  Federal  assistance  for  ix)st- 
.service  training  if  they  return  to  their 
apprenticeships.  Only  if  they  abandon 
vocational  instruction  for  academic 
schooling  will  they  be  able  to  benefit 

This  situation  Is  indeed  unfortunate 
and  promises  to  have  drastic  effects  on 
our  Nation's  future  well-being.  Never 
before  in  history  has  this  country  had  so 
short  a  supply  of  skilled  manpower  and 
so  large  a  demand  for  such  abilities. 

Our  greatest  national  resource — the 
one  which  has  made  the  United  States 
the  world's  industrial  giant/ — has  been 
the  training  and  skills  of  our  people. 

Yet  the  new  GI  bill  appears  to  Ignore 
that  Important  fact.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  amended  soon  In  order  to  relnstitute 
vocational  training  as  an  Integral  part 
of  our  benefits  to  returning  veterans. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  provides  for  such 
a  program  while  spelling  out  safeguards 
adequate  to  prevent  possible  abuses  by 
those  who  woidd  take  unfair  advantage 
of  the  availability  of  Federal  funds  for 
such  purposes. 

The  bill  spells  out  In  considerable  de- 
tail the  requirements  which  a  program 
would  have  to  fulfill  before  a  veteran  en- 
rolled In  it  would  be  eligible  for 
assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  just  a  few  of  the 
criteria: 

The  training  content  of  the  course 
must  be  adequate  to  qualify  the  eligible 
veteran  for  appointment  to  the  job  for 
which  he  is  to  be  trained. 

There  must  be  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  a  job  will  be  available  to  the  veteran 
m  his  learned  skill  at  the  end  of  the 
training  period. 

There  must  be  in  the  training  estab- 
lishment adequate  space,  equipment,  In- 
.structlonal  material,  and  instructors  to 
provide  satisfactory  training. 

Adequate  records  must  be  kept  to  show 
the  progress  made  by  each  veteran  to- 
ward his  job  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  of  the  essence  in 
remedying  this  situation.  I  am  hopeful, 
therefore,  that  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  soon  give  considera- 
tion to  including  authority  for  appren- 
ticeship and  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams in  veterans'  educational  assist- 
ance. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  bill  and  copies  of 
letters  which  I  have  received  from  indi- 
viduals and  groups  who  are  concerned 
about  this  problem.  These  letters  pro- 
vide further  enlightenment  on  the  situ- 
ation and  I  urge  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  them : 

H.R.   16395 

A  bill  to  authorize  on-the-job  training  and 
apprenticeship  programs  under  the  vet- 
erans' educational  assistance  program  em- 
bodied in  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  Cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Apprenticeship  As- 
sistance Act  of  1966." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1673  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  In 
subsection  (c)  "any  coiu-se  of  apprenticeship 
or  other  training  on  the  Job." 

Sec.  3.  Section  1682  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  Any  eligible  veteran  may  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  chapter  while  pursuing  a  full- 
time  program  of  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  on  the  Job  approved  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1777  of  this  title.  The 
training  assistance  allowance  of  an  eligible 
veteran  pursuing  such  an  approved  program 
shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  ( 1 )  870  per 
month.  If  he  has  no  dependent,  or  {2l  $85 
per  month.  If  he  has  one  dependent,  or  (3i 
8105  per  month,  if  he  has  more  than  one 
dependent:  except  that  his  training  ai^sist- 
ance  allowance  shall  be  reduced  at  the  end 
of  each  four-month  period  as  his  program 
progresses  by  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  basic  training  assistance 
allowance  as  four  months  bears  to  the  total 
duration  of  his  apprentice  or  other  training 
on  the  Job;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  .'Vdmln- 
iBtrator  pay  a  training  assistance  allowance 
under  this  subsection  in  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  tlie  veteran,  in  accordance  with  his  ap- 
proved training  program,  for  productive  labor 
performed  as  a  part  of  his  course,  would  ex- 
ceed the  rate  of  $310  per  month.  For  the 
purpose  of  computing  allowances  under  this 
s\ibsectlon.  the  duration  of  the  training  of 
an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  the  period  speci- 
fied in  the  approved  application  as  the  period 
during  which  he  may  receive  a  training  as- 
sistance allowance  for  such  training,  plus 
such  additional  period.  U  any,  as  is  necessary 
to  make  the  number  of  months  of  such 
training  a  multiple  of  four.  The  terjns  pro- 
gram of  apprenticeship'  and  'training  assist- 
ance allowance'  used  in  this  subsection  and 
section  1777  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the"""^ 
other  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  chapter  ' 
36,  have  the  same  meaning  as  'program  of 
education'  and  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance', respectively." 

Sec.  4ia)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  36  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  1777  and 
1778  as  sections  1778  and  1779,  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  immediately  after  section 
1776  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

••§1777.     Apprenticeship  or  other  training  on 

the  Job 

"(a)  Any  State  approving  agency  may  ap- 
prove a  course  of  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  on  the  job  if  the  training  establish- 
ment offering  such  training  is  found  upon 
Investigation  to  have  met  the  following 
criteria: 

■'(  1 1  The  training  content  of  the  course  is 
adequate  to  qualify  the  eligible  veteran  for 
appointment  to  the  Job  for  which  he  is  to 
be  trained. 

"  ( 2 )  There  is  reasonable  certainty  that  tiie 
Job  for  which  the  eligible  veteran  is  to  be 
trained  will  be  available  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  training  period. 

"(3)  The  Job  is  one  in  which  progression 
and  appointment  to  the  next  higher  classifi- 
cation are  based  upon  skills  learned  through 
organized  training  on  the  Job  and  not  on 
such  factors  as  length  of  service  and  normal 
ttirnover. 

"(4)  The  wages  to  be  paid  the  eligible  vet- 
eran for  each  successive  period  of  training 
are  not  less  than  thoee  customarily  paid  in 
the  training  establishment  and  in  the  com- 
munity to  a  learner  in  the  same  Job  who  la 
not  a  veteran 

"(5)  TTie  Job  customarily  requires  a  period 
of  training  of  not  less  than  three  months  and 
not  more  than  two  years  of  fuU-time  train- 


ing, except  that  this  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  apprentice  training 

"(6)  The  length  of  the  training  period  is 
no  longer  than  that  customarily  requested  by 
the  training  establishment  and  other  train- 
ing estabUshments  in  the  community  to 
provide  an  eligible  veteran  with  the  required 
skills,  arrange  for  the  acquiring  of  Job  knowl- 
edge, technical  informailon.  and  other  facts 
which  the  eligible  veteran  will  need  to  learn 
in  order  to  become  competent  on  the  Job  for 
which  he  is  being  trained. 

"(7)  Provl.';ion  is  made  for  related  instruc- 
tion for  the  individual  eligible  veteran  who 
may  need  it. 

"(8 1  There  is  in  the  training  establish- 
ment adequate  space,  equipment.  Instruc- 
tional material,  and  instructor  personnel  to 
provide  satisfactory  training  on  the  Job. 

"i9)  Adequate  records  are  kept  to  show 
the  progress  made  by  each  eligible  veteran 
toward  his  Job  objective 

"(10)  Appropriate  credit  Is  given  the  eli- 
gible veteran  for  pre\-ious  training  and  Job 
experience  whether  in  the  military  service 
or  elsewhere,  his  beginning  wage  adjusted  to 
■the  level  to  which  such  credit  advances  him, 
and  his  training  period  shortened  accord- 
ingly, and  provision  is  made  for  certification 
by  the  training  establishment  that  such 
credit  has  been  granted  and  the  beginning 
wage  adjusted  accordingly  No  course  of 
training  will  be  considered  bona  fide  if  given 
to  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  already  quali- 
fied by  training  and  experience  for  the  Job 
objective. 

"(11)  A  signed  copy  of  the  training  agree- 
ment for  each  eligible  veteran,  including  the 
training  program  and  wage  scale  as  approved 
by  the  S'.ate  approving  agency.  l.=.  provided 
to  the  veteran  and  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  State  approving  agency  by  the  employer. 

"112)  Upon  completion  of  the  course  of 
training  furnished  by  the  training  establish- 
ment the  eligible  veteran  is  given  a  certificate 
by  the  employer  indicating  the  length  and 
type  of  training  provided  and  that  the  eli- 
gible veteran  has  completed  the  course  of 
training  on  the  job  satisfactorily. 

"(13)  That  the  cotirse  meets  such  other 
criteria  as  may  be  established  by  the  State 
approving  agency. 

"{b\  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'training  establishment'  means  any 
business  or  other  establishment  providing 
apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  job. 
including  those  under  the  supervision  of  a 
college  or  university  or  any  State  department 
of  education,  or  any  State  apprenticeship 
agency,  or  any  State  board  of  vocational 
education,  or  any  Joint  apprentice  commit- 
tee, or  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  chapter  40  of  title 
29,  or  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
authorized  to  supervise  such  training." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
36  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1777"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  "courses."  and 
inserting  In  heu  thereof  the  following: 

"1777.  Apprenticeship   or   other  training   on 
the  Job. 

"1778.  Notice  of  approval  of  cotirses. 
"1779.  Disapproval  of  courses." 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (ci  of  section  1662  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of 
any  eligible  veteran  who  was  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty  before  the  date  of 
enactment  o!  the  Veterans'  Educational 
A-ssistance  Program  Amendment*  of  1966  and 
who  pursues  a  course  of  apprentice  or  other 
training  on  the  job.  within  the  provisions 
of  section  1682(f)  of  this  chapter,  the  eight- 
year  delimiting  period  shall  run  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  such  amendments,  if  it  is 
later  than  the  date  which  would  otherwise 
be  applicable." 
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WlBCSONSlMS   APPSEMT1CE8HIP   GkMM- 

ERAL  Policy  aj«d  Abvisobi  Com- 

MJIITXS      \  STATK      A>P»«MTTfT»Mfy 

Utch  2J,  i9««. 
Hon.  CiiifPfT  J.  Zablocki. 

Wai/itn<rto«.  D£i. 

Deak.  CoMGiLZ&EMjkN  7aBi4)c»T:  It  baa  b«en 
brought  to  our  aiteuUoa  that  the  new  CM 
Bill,  ilgned  Lato  Uw  l>y  Ua«  PzeaUient,  baa 
omitted  an  area  of  veteran's  tialnlng  tiaat 
will  laave  draatic  eSecta  on  everyone  con- 
cerned wltb  the  training  ot  sJUlled  manpovier. 
This  oormnlttee,  representing  MOfkloyefs 
and  employe^  of  fdl  skilled  tradea  In  the 
State  of  Wlaoobaln.  was  stocked  to  l«*m  that 
registered  apprenUcashlp  and  otk-the-Job 
traJniog  waa  renrvoved  kmn*edlately  prior 
the  tkllls  final  paaaage.  Not  Vn  tbe  blatoory  of 
thla  committee  haa  a  pieca  of  Tetermna'  leg- 
islation been  passed  by  Congreaa  that  baa  ao 
clearly  dlacrUnlriated  against  the  veteran  who 
wishes  to  leaxn  s  Uafle.  Under  tJbe  World 
War  n  GI  BUL,  and  the  GI  BUI  loUowlnf  the 
Korean  War.  over  43.000  Wisconsin  yeterana 
received  skilled  Ualnlng.  and  tiiese  v«t«rana 
now  rnairc  up  the  nucicui  ol  V/lsconsln's 
skilled  work  £c*ce. 

In  the  past  sixteen  nicintlis,  well  over  300 
of  our  young  men  have  entered  milltajry 
service  either  by  enllatment  oc  tbrough  se- 
lective servk:e  dlre^y  from  their  rcglatarcd 
apprenticeship  programs.  We  view  the  new 
GI  Bill  as  an  acUv^-deterreut  to  these  yoiix^ 
men  ever  returning  to  these  piogranaa  wbeu 
they  find  themselves  th^li^ible  lor  tralnlnf; 
benefits.  rurthermore.  while  young  men 
learning  a  trade  through  apprenUcaahlp  have 
always  been  eligible  for  the  draft,  Utkej  have 
now  been  declared  Ineligible  for  Uainlng 
beneflts. 

Skilled  manpower  Is  in  shorter  supply 
today  than  possibly  ever  befofe  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  Constant  emphaala 
must  be  placed  vn  the  traiiilnc  of  the  skills 
desperately  needed  by  our  Induatrlea.  We 
sincerely  request  that  you  give  immediate 
consideration  toward  legislation  that  will 
provide  training  benefits  fijr  veterans  who 
enroll  tn  registered  apprenticeship  and  qji- 
the-Job  training  programs. 

We  would  appreciate  your  reply  to  this 
report. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 
VT  C.  Van  Cleaf.  Director  of  Industrial 
Relations.  AllU-Chalmers  Manufactur- 
ing Co  ;  J  E  Leuenberger.  Director 
cjf  Industrial  Relations,  Conaolidated 
Papers,  Inc.;  Stephen  El.  Gaund.  Man- 
ager, Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America.  Inc.;  George  A.  Haberman. 
PT«aldent.  State  AFL-CIO;  John  A. 
Heldenrelch,  Director,  District  No.  10. 
International  Association  ol  Machin- 
ists; Daniel  W  Jones.  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Printing  Industries  of  Wisconsin; 
E  E  Kasal.  Executive  Vice  Prealdent. 
Electrical  Contractors"  Aaaoctatlon; 
Stanley  J  Gregory,  Administrative 
Aaalatant.  Region  10.  UAW:  Carl  Sorrle. 
Building  Trades  Repre«CTitattve,  State 
AFIv-CIO:  Al  EL  Redman.  Member.  Mil- 
waukee Typograjkhlcal  Union,  Local  33 

MlLWAtTKEa     AaXA.     JOIMT      AFP««N- 
■nCXSHlP       /L>ID       TRAiMlNft      COM- 

Mima  roa  the  ELpSCTkicai.  Im- 

DUSTET, 

MorcA  2»,  1966. 
Hon.  CuatxMT  J.  Zabixicki. 
Congr&isvuin. 
Hcnise  Office  Building. 
Waihington.  D.C. 

ElxAa  CoNoaxaauAN :  We  bav*  been  in- 
formed that  the  racentiy  enacted  iMft  OX 
BUI  or  Veterana'  ReadJ ijataieot  B«knaAta  Act 
of  1960  excludea  asaiatance  to  rekurnlas  vet- 
erans In  apprenticeship  prograuna. 


Beca!(Me  the  '*»^'"«^»  of  tbe  mtlttary  have 
Incre^wd.  ■ame  al  car  one  and  two  year  mp- 

prentlces  are  entering  actlTe  military  aerrlce 
fn>n  the  Armed  Poreea  Reservca  and  by 
meana  al  tbe  draft.  Oar  Induatry  has  s 
large  InTeskmcnt  la  eadi  aijiprcDtice  aiMf  to 
anxious  to  restore  the  returning  veteran  to 
hia  pceviouM  status.  However,  It  Is  bellered 
many  of  these  yctcnina  may  be  pirated  by 
assistaace  peocrama  in  thla  1»«6  GI.  Bill 
Aiao  by  excluding  a^^tance  to  returning 
veterans  intereetcd  in  apprenticeship  pro- 
gianva,  the  promotiac  of  apprentlceahip  will 
he  drastically  curtailed  and  wtruld  sertoualy 
afleet  our  eflort  to  train  a  arufficlcTit  nnmber 
of  skilled  meclianlca  so  badly  needed  by  ta- 
duatry.  Wisconsin  has  always  cooatdered  the 
training  otf  skilled  mechanics  throiigb  ap- 
prcntlcesiilp  a  moat  important  function  of 
our  Si.ate. 

We  belkeve  that  ConpecB  intends  to  help 
the  returning  veteran,  as  they  did  foUowtnif 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War.  and  not 
impose  rigid  leetrictions  on  ceitaln  trade 
training  programs. 

Anything  that  you  can  do  to  correct  this 
situation  by  havlx^  Caocrces  amend  thla  1966 
OJ.  BUI  to  Include  appeentieeriilp  proj^rama 
registered  with  the  UJB.  Deprt.  o«  Labor,  win 
be  greatly  appreciated.  May  we  heur  from 
you  on  this  matter. 

Youra  very  truly. 

Wn-iOAM  LzacH,  C!uh.v%an. 

EiECTwiCAL  Contractors'  Association, 

ItfiLWAUieEi:  Chaptur, 

AprU  22,  1366. 
Hon.  Ci-rMKNT  J.  Zabi.ocki, 
Hovae  ogtcr  Building, 
Washtn^on,  DC. 

DtLAK  CowcRESsMAN  Zablocki:  Wc  have 
been  informed  that  the  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Benefits  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  89- 
368)  has  omitted  veterans  tr.ilning  In  ap- 
prenticeefclp  programs. 

aome  of  our  electrical  apprentices  are  en- 
tertBg  active  miTltary  service  from  Reserve 
status  and  by  means  of  the  draft.  TlUs 
leaves  a  sct«oi.jb  void  In  our  training  program. 
We  have  a  large  Investment  In  our  appren- 
tices, who  are  the  nucleus  of  our  skilled  work 
force.  Therefore,  by  excluding  assistance  to 
these  returning  veterans  snd  pwDtcntial  ap- 
plicants, we  look  upon  this  new  O.I.  Bill  as 
a  "road  block"  to  train  a  sufflcletit  number 
of  skilled  mechanics  so  badly  needed  by  our 
industry.  The  present  Legislation  win  en- 
courage them  to  enter  other  fields  where 
training  will  be  subject  to  wage  subsidies. 

We  sincerely  reoi^at  that  you  give  Im- 
mediate cousideratSon  toward  amending  this 
1986  G.I.  Bni  to  Include  apprentlceahlp  pro- 
grams regl&ieced  with  ttie  UJB.  Department 
of  Labor. 

May  we  hear  from  you  on  this  request. 
Yours  very  tnUy. 

Wm.  Dwteb,  President. 

The  Problem 

MrLWATrKEi.  Wis  . 

March  21.  1966. 

-Why  cannot  the  education  portion  of  the 
OI  Bill  which  serviced  the  World  War  IT 
wteran  be  rei>ewed  to  fulfill  the  following 
reoaon'*.' 

1.  Tho«e  veterans  who  took  advantage  of 
the  education  portion  of  the  bfll  Immediately 
after  the  Second  World  War,  are  now  faced 
with  the  automation  problem. 

a.  These  Gla  letvned  their  trade  or  skill 
from  this  edvicatton 

S  Should  this  portioD  of  the  WTT  be  re- 
ivewed.  they  coald  leam  to  oope  with  snto- 
matiOEiL.  wbleb  baa  made  the  trade  or  skill 
tiiey  learned  under  the  bill  obsofete 

%.  Tbot^b  mot  eompanlas  In  Industry 
oHet  antoaaaUon  tralntoi^  to  a  man  wboee 
Job    haa    been    autoaoated,    this    Indlv1<rual 


could  >sam  still  another  skill  shcmld  his  own 
Job  baccme  obsolete. 

4.  It  la  not  yet  time  foe  theas  vetefiins  to 
retire. 

a.  Flftaan  to  twenty-flTe  years  of  produc- 
tivity yet  remain  to  a  World  War  11  veterans' 
working  capability. 

Stanley  L.  Witkowsici, 
Chairman.    Lodge    No.    78    AFL  CIO, 
Allen-Bradley  Co. 


WHERE  IS  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  ENVELOP- 
MENT? 

Mr.    HANNA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask   >' 
unanimous  cxmsent  to  address  Uie  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  re\ise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  reauest  of  the  gentlemajv  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
knows  that  this  country  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  gravest  crisis  In  housing  In  its 
history. 

But  where,  in  the  face  of  this,  is  our 
brandnew.  much-herakied  Department 
of  Housing  andUrban Development? 

A  basic  understaxMilng  of  English 
would  lead  one  to  logically  suppoee  that 
Congress  established  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
deal  with  housing  and  houstng  prob- 
lems. Prom  Its  performance  to  date  in 
the  face  of  the  current  crisis,  however, 
it  appears  Instead  that  we  have  dis- 
covered a  new  form  of  Inert  gns  and 
named  it  HUD. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  the  most  cursory 
perusal  of  the  enabling  legislation  re- 
veals that  this  Congress  did  not  Intend 
HUD  to  be  a  new  Inert  element  In  the 
chemistry  of  the  Government.  We  e.s- 
tablished  that  Department  among  other 
things,  and  I  quote  from  Public  Law 
89-174,  "to  encourage  the  maximum  con- 
trlbutlcns  that  may  be  made  by  vigorous 
private  homeballdlng  and  mortgace 
lending  Industries  to  houstng,  urban 
development,  and  the  national  economj, 
and  to  provide  for  full  and  appropriate 
consideration  at  the  national  level,  of 
the  needs  and  Interests  of  the  Nctloi^'s 
communities  and  of  the  people  who  live 
and  work  in  them." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  encouragement 
have  private  homebuilders  and  iriort*,'age 
lenders  had  from  the  agency  that  is 
supposed  to  Rive  it  to  them.  They  have 
had  none.  What  indications  are  there 
that  HUD  is  providing  full  and  appro- 
priate consideration  at  the  national 
level  of  the  needs  of  the  homeowner,  tlie 
home  seller,  and  the  homebuyer  In  their 
time  of  crisis.  There  are  none.  The 
sphinx  roars  back  its  silence  and  mocks 
the  law  that  conceived  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  created  Uic 
post  of  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  entrusted  its  holder 
with  ipeclflc  duties.  Again.  I  quote  Pub- 
lic Law  89-174: 

Tha  Sacretafj  shall  •  •  •  adrlae  the  Pres- 
ident with  respect  to  Federal  progrania  and 
activities  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
veropment."   develop   and  recommend   to  the 


President  ptollcies  for  fostering  the  orderly 
^Towth  and  development  of  the  Nation's  ur- 
b  ill  areas;  exercise  leadership  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  in  coordinating  Ped- 
er.il  activities  affecting  housing  and  urban 
development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  no  policies. 
We  have  experienced  no  leadership,  and 
if  the  Secretary  has  t>een  advising  the 
President  on  this  critical  matter,  the 
President  has  kept  that  advice  a  well- 
^'.larded  secret. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Public  Law 
89-174  to  the  Secretary.  It  makes  ex- 
cellent reading  and  will  provide  him  with 
.some  useful  pointers  for  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  this  Congress.  Maybe — we  can 
always  hope — the  sphinx  will  yet  come  to 
life. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  may  be  expected 
to  strenuously  object  to  faultfinding 
which  points  to  no  positive  suggestions. 
In  anticipation  of  such  reaction,  we 
are  glad  to  provide  the  following: 

We  need  a  strong  statement  on  home 
construction.  The  industry  needs  to 
know  what  the  policy  of  support  is  going 
to  be  in  housing.  How  many  units  does 
the  Secretary  feel  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
dictates?  Will  the  level  of  our  building 
be  sustained  at  the  average  established 
over  the  last  3  years  of  1.5  million  units? 
Or  does  the  Secretary  have  some  other 
guideline  figure  to  propose? 

The  policy  to  encourage  homeowner- 
ship  needs  reemphasis.  The  Secretary- 
.should  make  it  clear  that  his  Department 
is  committed  to  the  proposition  that 
homeownershlp  continues  to  be  viewed  as 
a  valuable  Influence  In  building  better 
citizens,  more  stable  communities,  and, 
consequently,  a  stronger  America. 

Plans  to  allow  for  reasonable  sale  and 
purchase  of  existing  homes  should  be  in 
the  making.  The  homeowner's  present 
plight  should  be  vocally  made  known  by 
the  Department  charged  with  tills  Na- 
tion's concern  for  the  homeowner.  That 
plight  Is  presently  one  approaching  des- 
peration. The  tight  money  situation  has 
been  having  harsh  effects  on  the  home- 
owner wanting  to  sell  his  home  either 
because  he  wants  to  move  on  to  some- 
thing better  or  because  he  is  forced  to  do 
so  by  circumstances.  Tight  money  has 
raised  the  discount  on  his  mortgage  and 
added  to  his  cost  In  refinancing  the  new 
owner.  This  has  placed  substantial  new 
burdens  on  the  seller  in  the  past  few 
months — first  to  find  a  market  and  sec- 
ond to  protect  his  equity. 

Clearly  this  situation  threatens  the 
concept  of  homeownershlp  itself.  If  the 
average  homeowner  feels  that  he  may 
not  be  able  to  readily  sell  his  house,  he 
may  rightly  feel  that  the  risks  of  home- 
ownership  In  a  mobile  society  outbalance 
the  advantages. 

Likewise,  a  family  not  only  puts  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  its  real  resources 
into  a  piece  of  property,  it  also  adds  what 
I  call  "sweat  equity" — that  Is  the  week- 
end and  odd-hour  toll  which  builds 
the  fences,  broadens  the  walks,  con- 
structs the  patio,  and  creates  the  land- 
scaping. These  Investments  are  hard  to 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  high  Interest  and 
tight  money.    Over  the  past  30  years  we 


have  carefully  fostered  a  policy  which 
has  favored  housing  as  an  economic  ac- 
tivity. We  have  consciously  and  gladly 
turned  away  from  the  citizen -tenant 
civilizations  of  earlier  times  and  made 
of  America  a  nation  of  homeowners.. 

Will  the  Secretary  not  now  come  forth 
and  voice  a  firm  commitment  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  value  for  the  fu- 
ture? 

The  American  people  as  well  as  the 
allied  industries  in  the  home  construc- 
tion field  need  and  expect  the  Secretary 
and  the  Department  to  be  a  vital  force 
in  urging  a  balance  in  our  monetary  pol- 
icy— a  balance  which  protects  the  long- 
term  paper  position  irjjhe  market  as  well 
as  the  short  paper  position.  Mortgage 
money  is  the  mother's  milk  of  the  home- 
biiilding  industries  which  contribute  di- 
'  rectly  and  indirectly  over  $100  billion  to 
the  gro.ss  national  product. 

Speak  soon  and  strongly,  oh  mighty 
sphinx. 

AIRLINE  STRIKE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Mrs.  Bol- 
ton] may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent airline  strike  is  approaching  the  2- 
week  mark.  The  Assistant  Secretarj-  of 
Labor,  Mr.  James  J.  Reynolds,  has  de- 
scribed the  negotiations  as  a  venture  in 
futility.  In  the  meantime,  the  people  of 
my  district — as  well  as  in  all  areas  of  our 
country — are  suffering  tremendously. 
The  economic  loss  is  very  great.  The 
Inconveniences  are  increasingly  serious. 
Veterans  returning  from  Vietnam,  some 
permanently,  some  on  leave,  are  delaj'ed 
in  reaching  their  homes.  Businessmen 
and  women  are  unable  to  keep  schedules. 
It  is  a  shocking  and  Intolerable  situation. 

I  find  it  difQcult  to  understand  why 
the  President  has  not  used  his  far-reach- 
ing powers  to  resolve  this  matter.  Since 
the  executive  branch  h£is  failed  to  exer- 
cise its  powers,  possibly  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
should  and  could  get  into  the  situation 
immediately  with  a  view  toward  develop- 
ing an  early  settlement. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  tele- 
grams I  have  received  on  this  important 

subject: 

Ci-rvELAND,  Ohio, 

July  20,1966. 
Hon   Frances  F.  Bolton, 
Congresn  of  the  United  States, 
Wathington.D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Bolton:  I  read  this 
morning  that  veterana  returning  from  Viet- 
nam are  unable  to  reach  home  because  of  the 
airline  mechanics  strike.  Add  to  this  the  coet 
to  Industry  and  Inconvenience  to  all  cltlzena 
and  It  Is  inconceivable  that  the  Grovemment 
should  not  take  prompt  action  to  end  thla 
strike  against  the  public  Intereart. 

Eaton  Tal«  &  Town*,  Inc., 

W.  R.  Eamks. 


CuEVELANC.  Ohio. 

July  19.  1966. 
Hon  Frances  P  Bolton, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington  DC 

Airline  strike  is  current  No.  1  problem 
hampering  the  economy  of  the  country.  We 
urge  al!  out  effort  to  effect  Immediate  settle- 
ment. 

Oglebat  Norton  Co.. 
Walter  C  Matu, 

Director  of  Traffic. 

Cltvelanb.  Ohio. 

July  18.  1966. 
Hon.  Frances  P  Bolton, 
Representative  in  Congress, 
Longu-orth  OfUce  Building, 
Wasyiingxon.  D  C  : 

Current  airline  strike  has  gone  beyond  the 
ridiculous.  In  the  public  Interest,  strongly 
urge  President  powers  be  used  to  resume 
vital  transportation  system.  Negotiate  whUe 
working,  why  victimize  the  public 

WESTiNGHorsE  Electric  Corp.. 
B.  a.  Eveblt. 

Clevei-and,  Ohio, 

July  19.1966. 
Congresswoman  Frances  P.  Bolton, 
Cannon  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

This  wire  is  to  convey  my  deep  cv'incern  as 
executive  vice  president  of  Arthur  G  McKee 
and  Company  about  the  current  serious  dis- 
ruption in  airline  service  McKee  is  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  airlines  since  it  is  a 
major  construction  and  engineering  com- 
pany engaged  In  a  number  ol  projects 
throughout  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  disruption  is  causing  delay  and 
cancellation  of  travel  and  transportation  of 
goods  required  in  connection  w;th  our  cur- 
rent projects  Aside  from  the  burdens  im- 
posed on  us  directly  we  believe  that  the  air- 
line stoppage  will  delay  the  completion  of 
projects  necessary  to  continuing  proeperity 
of  the  economy  of  tills  country.  Accordingly 
In  accordance  with  your  continuing  Interest 
In  all  aspects  of  the  national  welfare,  we 
urge  that  you  press  all  the  parties  involved 
including  Government  officials  »o  use  maxi- 
mum efforts  to  obtain  a  fair  and  immediate 
settlement  to  end  this  Intolerable  situation. 

ARTHm  G.  McKee  &  Co., 

D-  C    Retnold. 

Executive  Vice  President 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  July  14.  1966 
Hon    Frances  P.  Bolton. 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa.'<hington.  DC: 

You  are  respectfully  urged  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  terminate  the  strike  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
against  five  of  the  Nation's  airline  com- 
panies 

With  the  strike  ending  the  opyeratlons  of 
four  of  the  airlines  servmg  Cleveland  and 
leaving  but  one  trunk  airline  company  to 
carry  on  the  burden  of  transporting  airline 
passengers  and  property,  this  community 
and  its  vast  area  have  suffered  from  its  seri- 
ous economic  Impact  and  the  traveling  pub- 
lic has  sustained  many  inconveniences 

Your  efforts  to  effectuate  an  early  settle- 
ment will  be  greatly  appreciated 

Cleveland  Chamber  or  Commerce. 
CXTRTis  LzE  SMrm,  President . 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  July  14,  1966. 
Hon.  Prances  P.  Bolton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wajhinffton.  D.C: 

Alrllnee  strike  eerlously  affecting  ovir  in- 
dustry and  service  to  customers.     Strongly 
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urge  dnstlc  •ctlon  to  restore  this  vital  serv- 
ice to  IndiMtry  and  public. 

Natioral  Acz  Co, 

T.   LAca«j«at  BrtcamnM. 

Cliairwian. 

CLMnxAtn.  Ohio,  Jitly  15. 1964. 
Mn.  Fbakcsb  P.  BaciaN. 

Rayburn  House  O^ce  Building, 
Wr.rtiiia^toit.  DC: 

Congress  must  act  promptly  to  prevent  the 
economic  pnralyaU  and  human  tragedy  being 
imposed  by  the  arb»tf»ry  and  extreme  posi- 
tion of  tew  unlooUt*  on  the  people  of  this 
NaUon  In  Uh«  airlines  strike 

MEDt'SA  PoRTU*iJD  Cement  Co., 

Ellrt  Sedcwicjc,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Clxvcuino,  Ohio.  July  14, 1966. 
Mrs.  Pramcis  P   Bolton. 
House  ol  Rppresenta tines, 
Hcnue  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  DC: 

Amarlcan  Greetings  Corp.  seriously  handi- 
capped by  airline  .strike.  Urge  you  to  prevail 
upon  President  Johnson  to  use  all  powers 
necessary  for  an  early  settlement. 

AscnncAM  Greeting  Corp  . 
J  Sttpwitji. 

Tra7i.rportation  Manager. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  /uly  t4,  1H6. 

PrAJTCSSF    BOITON. 

House  of  R^pretentutivef, 
Hou»e  Ojftee  Brdiaing, 
Washington.  DC  : 

If  sir  tmrel  our  only  major  •ource  traiw- 
portatlon  mnd  slrltne  nriana^anent  fall  In 
neifotlatlans  trying  keep  wltlitn.  PW«ldentl»l 
ruldelloc*.  It  secme  time  to  stop  tills  tnmec- 
•aaar7  expensive  tcterruptioo  of  our  tax- 
proctucliig  btaloeas. 

Tax  C.  F   HstnszRiCAM  Co., 
Bxx  M.  Haoskbxan. 


Under  unanlmoua  consent,  I  Include 
this  editortal  tn  the  Concrkssiowal 
Rtcord: 

Cmms:  Bud  9nuKSS  AcArMwr  Pusuc 
Congressman  TWctmas  B.  Ctthtts  of  Webeter 
Groves,  In  a  House  speech  erltlclxlng  the 
Johnson  AdnjInlstnUlon  for  Its  ln*ctlon  In 
the  ata-llnea  strUe.  has  trrged  that  a  Joint 
House-Senate  committee  undertake  a  probe 
of  crippling  national  strikes. 

Representative  Cuans  made  an  Important 
point  when  he  said  he  would  like  to  gee  such 
a  committee  study  the  distinction  between 
labor's  right  to  strike  against  manag«nent  as 
opposed   to   striking   against   the   public. 

"Labor  has  the  right  to  strike  against 
m&nagenaent  which  I  have  defended  and 
wlU  continue  to  defend."  said  CuaTis.  How- 
ever, there  Is  no  economic  Justlhcatlon  for 
labor  to  strike  or  otherwise  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  pubUc  through  secondary  boy- 
cotts or  other  means  for  their  grleTTince  Is 
properly      directed      apilnst      management 

iiJone." 

As  a  solution  to  naUonwide  ftrlkes,  CtraTLs 
proposes  prohibiting  any  contracts  by  the 
same  union  in  the  same  Industry  from  com- 
ing up  for  reconsideration  at  substantially 
the  siune  time. 

This  would  proUct  labor's  right  to  strike 
but  would  prevent  unions  from  using  the 
present  "public  mtserr— P"'"le'  pressure" 
te<-hnK?ue  that  now  vjctlmlzes  mlllloEs  of 
Inuoceot  third  partiea  and  InJUcts  gref  l  dam- 
aft  aa  the  nation's  economy. 


nedy.    Infonnatlon  on  the  present  Board 
members  appears  bek)w: 


Clbvxlakd,  Cmtey.  .fuly  15,  1998. 
Congreaawonuin  Tuakcmb  P.  Bofuroti, 
JtagCnira  Bv.iUttmf, 
WtuKiM(fton,  DC: 

Hope  jaa  will  cac  erery  poaslblc  aniount 
of  yoor  Influence  toward  brlnglDg  abovt  set- 
tlement of  prcaent  alrltnc  strike.  Tbia  slta»- 
tloa  la  rerj  oosxly  to  a  DaUooaaUy  operating 
bualDess  such  as  ovrwelvea  and  I  brieve  a 
way  should  be  found  for  operations  to  be 
resumed  during  nei^tlatlof  s. 

Warn    Trucks, 

U.    J.    Nave,    Presidcuf. 


STRIKES  AGAINST  THE  PXJBLIC 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  YoT*r.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cua- 
Ti&l  may  extend  his  renaaxks  at  tJils 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
Deous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rwroest  of  the  (fentleman  from  Ifew 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  St.  UmU  Globe  Demo- 
crat e<iit(Hiai  of  July  18.  IMft.  which 
picked  up  tiie  eaaence  erf  my  icmarks 
n^ade  tn  the  Howse  on  July  12,  that  Is 
the  Importance  of  the  dtetfrwrtlon  be- 
tween the  right  to  strike  against  man- 
agement and  the  right  to  strike  against 
the  public. 

By  making  it  IlIeRal  for  one  uukm  to 
have  more  Uian  one  eontntet  expire  at 
sokHtazitlaUy  tlie  same  Mme  tte  Con- 
gress could  sharply  reduce  the  danger 
of  strikes  against  the  public. 


A  FURTHER  REBUTTAL  TO  CHARGES 

M.ADE  AGAINST  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanJnwus  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Miaaourl  (Mr.  Cuh- 
ns)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  R«com>  and  include  extra- 
neotu  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Hew 
York? 

There  was  r>o  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  debate  on  July  II  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Commntee,  I  indicated  my  Interest 
in  placing-  suppJementary  materia)  in  the 
Rtcord  designed  to  further  refirte  some 
of  the  eharwes  made  against  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Sosne  of  the  chances  frefjuentiy 
made,  along  with  material  sabmltted  in 
rebuUal.  appear  below. 

First.  Charge:  President  Johnson  Is 
unable  to  select  a  Board  of  his  own  choos- 
liur  and  thus  has  llttte  or  no  control  over 
monetary  policy. 

Rebuttal:  It  Ls  true  that  President 
Johnson  to  unable  to  appoint  his  own 
Board.  .The  reason  Is  that  Congress,  by 
establishing  long  terms  for  Board  mem- 
bers, sought  to  isolate  the  Federal  Re- 
serve from  sbiXtinc  poUUcal  ciu-renU. 

R  is  nevcrtheicai  a  fact  that  the  pres^ 
ent  Board  te  »w?eiy  •  KtaTnedy-Jobnscm 
creation.  Fire  of  the  seven  members 
cuirently  servtng  were  appointed  or  re- 
appointed since  1901.  The  only  excep- 
tions are  wmiam  McC.  Martin  and 
Chariea  N.  Shepardson.  And  while  Mr 
Martin  was  last  appointed  by  President 
Elsenhower  as  a  Board  member,  he  was 
reappointed  Chairman  by  President  Ken- 
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Second.  Charge:  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  Is  a  banker-dominated,  banker- 
oriented  autocracy  which  can  control  m- 
terest  rates  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mercial banks. 

Rebuttal:  George  W.  Mitcliell.  a  Gov- 
erncw  of  the  Boaid  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  lias  given  an  effective  re- 
sponse to  this  charge.  Writing  in  A 
CriUque  of  Central  Banking  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,"  published  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston  in  1964,  he  said: 

Now  a  word  on  the  ciiar^e  of  excessive 
solicitude  on  tiie  part  ol  Uie  Federal  Reserve 
for  the  banking  Industry.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve has  a  multitude  of  operating  connec- 
tions ■with  banks,  and.  of  course,  does  ha-.c 
to  stay  constantly  alert  to  Insure  that  thest 
tranaaettons  remain  at  arm's  leng*li.  More- 
over Fe<leral  Rwer-»e  opexatlosis  affect  in- 
terest ratea.  hence  the  Federal  Beaerve  ie 
aomctlraea  crMLrged  wltb  controlUng  interest 
rales  for  the  benefit  of  commercial  bank.= 
Other  regulatory  government  agencies  h:.'.e 
the  same  general  type  of  problem:  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Peder^l 
Power  CJommlsalon,  etc.  About  an  one  car. 
■ay,  except  as  tl>e  aUegaUon  Is  examined  cc 
a  case  by  caae  beali.  Is  that  all  of  the  regu- 
latory agenclea  are  In  poelUon  to  liave  an  in- 
formed understanding  of  tl»e  public  and  pri- 
vate interest  in  any  glveri  action  and  6hou;d 
be  accountable  for  steps  taken. 

Is  there  evidence  that  the  presidents  fthnse 
members  of  the  Open  Market  Committee  saW 
to  be  meet  Influenced  by  private  Interesta^ 
perform  differently  from  Board  members  oc 
the  Open  Market  CoBimlttee?  I  do  not  find 
aueh  evUtence  In  the  voting  record  of  tie 
Open  Market  Coianilttee  In.  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  In  a  period  when  the  Committee 
was  moving  toward  higher  Interest  rates  on? 
finds  more  yi  eat  Jen  ta  than  Board  members 
dlseenttng  from  the  poJlclea  adopted  by  the 
majority.  Of  course.  It  was  the  majortirs 
view  that  the  public  Interest  required  sucr. 
•ctloo. 

Third.  Charge:  The  Reptibli«'an  Parry 
Is  the  party  of  high  Interest  rates. 

Rebuttal:  The  fact  Is  that  the  present 
severe  tiglitening  of  credit  is  the  result 
of  the  Johnson  adminLstration's  acUon 
and  Inaction,  as  the  New  York  Timcf 
pointed  out  in  the  foUoikUig  editorial  of 
July  1.  1966: 

BaAKs  ow  Ckkbit 

The  credit  brake  la  being  prened  doam 
witli  tncre^lnt;  vigor  Tin  new  move  by 
commerctel  banks  i»te»ng  tntcrect  rates  far 
tii«  third  tiaw  in  lltU«  mor«  tlian  slk  mooihe 
followed  on  the  heela  ot  Federal  Reserve 
aretlon  that  pUeed  further  raatrlctlons  oc 
the  availability  of  credit.  So  money  will  'Jf 
scarcer  and  more  expensive  than  ever. 


There  has  been  no  response  from  the 
Johnson  Administration  to  this  latest  tight- 
ening action.  It  seems  to  have  overcome  Its 
Initial  opposition  to  high  Interest  rates.  It 
al.io  has  discarded  Its  strictures  against  ap- 
plying the  brakes  too  hard  or  too  fast.  The 
Administration  may  try  to  absolve  Itself  of 
re.sponslblllty,  but  the  fact  Is  that  the  severe 
tightening  of  credit  is  largely  due  to  Its  own 
action  and  Inaction 

Its  failure  to  make  use  of  flexible  fiscal 
policy  early  this  year  left  the  main  Job  of 
curbing  inflationary  pressure  to  the  monetary 
authorities.  President  Johnson  felt  com- 
mitted to  pursue  expansive  spending  policies 
to  pay  for  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  war 
on  poverty.  But  he  could  have  ofset  this 
stimulation  by  asking  Congress  for  tem- 
porary Increases  in  taxes  to  curb  business 
and  consumer  spending  If  be  had  done  so, 
the  Federal  Reserve  could  have  followed  a 
much  gentler  and  less  painful  course. 

The  Administration  has  also  contributed 
to  monetary  tightness  by  positive  action. 
In  speeding  up  corporate  tax  collections  and 
In  selling  participation  In  Government  assets 
to  the  public.  It  has  stimulated  demand  for 
credit  and  boosted  Interest  rates.  These 
fctcps  have  not  only  triggered  an  unhealthy 
rate  war  among  credit  Institutions  domes- 
tically; they  have  led  to  an  escalation  of 
rates  internationally  without  reducing  the 
deflcit  In  the  nation's  balance  of  payments 
or  stemming  the  outflow  of  gold. 

Eiuopean  experience  suggests  that  aggres- 
sive application  of  the  monetary  brake  is  not 
necessarily  fatal  But  It  has  proved  in  the 
past  to  be  a  dangerous  weapon,  usually  re- 
.sultlng  In  recession  when  used  to  excess. 
The  economy  is  already  responding  to  mone- 
tary tightness.  If  economic  conditions 
demand  additional  action,  then  fiscal  policy 
rather  than  monetary  policy  must  be  called 
into  play. 

A  column  by  M.  J.  Rossant  from  the 
July  18.  1966,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  also  develops  the  point  that  the 
cause  of  tilgh  mterest  rates  today  lies 
not  so  much  In  the  Federal  Reserve's 
policies  as  In  the  administration's  failure 
to  put  proper  emphasis  on  fiscal  policy. 
I  include  the  article  in  the  Rkcord  at  tills 
point: 

Who's  Responbibli  roR  thb  Monet  Souxrzr.? 
(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

Democrat*  In  Congress  are  Anally  begin- 
ning to  express  their  uneasiness  over  the  high 
cost  and  growing  scarcity  of  credit.  Their 
grumbling  comes  as  no  surprise.  The  party 
of  Andrew  Jackson  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  John  F. 
Kennedy  has  traditionally  opposed  tight 
money  and  high  Interest  rates. 

Credit  was  cheaper  and  more  readily  avail- 
able in  1960.  when  Senator  Kennedy  was 
c;iinpalgnlng  for  the  Presidency.  He  made 
a  key  Issue  of  "dear  money,"  calling  Inter- 
e.st  rates  damaglugly  high  and  warning  that 
he  would  not  tolerate  a  credit  pwUcy  that  dis- 
criminated against  small  business,  home- 
bullders  and  farmers.  And  the  1964  Demo- 
cratic platform  boasted  of  ending  the  "high 
interest,  tight  money"  policies  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  stressed  "the  Importance  of  low 
interest  rates"  In  assuring  prosperity. 

In  the  current  monetary  squeeze — the 
tightest  in  a  generation — the  Democrats 
must  speak  softly.  After  all.  the  squeeze  la 
taking  place  with  one  of  their  own  in  the 
White  House.  So  they  are  muting  their  crlt- 
tclsm.  while  deSectlng  Its  aim. 

Representative  Wright  Patman.  the  most 
vc^al  and  persistent  advocate  of  easy  money 
In  Congress,  has  led  the  way  by  trying  to  pin 
the  blame  on  the  Elsenhower  Administration, 
which  ha  clahns  Is  responsible  because  It 
permitted  the  Federal  Reeerre  System  to  pur- 
sue an  independent  monetary  policy.     Sec- 


retary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler  has 
followed  up  by  pointing  to  the  Independent 
action  taken  last  December  by  the  Federal 
Reserve,  which  he  charges  touched  off  the 
escalation  in  Interest  rat«s. 

BNIPING    AX    THE   SPOn.SPORT 

Sn;pmg  at  the  Federal  Reserve  comes 
naturally  to  Democrats.  .\8  the  agency 
charged  wltli  maintaining  the  stability  of 
t.he  dollar,  it  h;is  to  play  the  role  of  sfxiil- 
sport.  making  unpopular  decisions  that  make 
It  an  Inviting  and  vulnerable  target.  But 
there  are  few  objective  observers  who  would 
side  with  Representative  Patman  and  Sec- 
retary Fowler  in  accusing  the  Federal  Re- 
serve of  really  being  the  villain  of  the  piece. 

To  be  sure,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  applied 
the  credit  brakes.  Ever  since  Uist  December 
it  has  sought  to  curb  inflation  at  home  and 
protect  the  dollar  abroad.  But  it  hr^s  pressed 
down  slowly  and  reluctantly. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  Federal  Reserve  officials 
made  clear  that  they  wanted  tighter  credit 
reinforced  by  tax  Increases.  They  argued 
that  resort  to  fiscal  policy  i  taxation  i  would 
have  slowed  demand,  while  relying  on 
nmnetary  policy  (Interest  rates)  to  curb  the 
supply  of  credit  was  more  suitable  for  an 
economy  operating  close  to  Its  limits  of 
capacity.  Tax  Increases  also  would  have 
helped  avert  the  current  financial  distor- 
tions and  convulsions. 

Their  plea  and  others  like  them  went  un- 
heeded. Even  though  the  Administration 
has  hailed  flexible  fiscal  policy  as  the  key 
weapon  for  Influencing  the  economy,  equally 
valuable  for  stimulating  or  restraining  ac- 
tivity. It  hemmed  and  hawed  about  raising 
taxes  as  inflationary  pressures  mounted.  The 
.^dmlnlBtratlon  ended  up  doing  very  little, 
which  meant  the  Federal  Reserve  had  to  do 
most. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  little  that  the  Admm- 
i.ot ration  did  do  In  the  flscal  area  has  served 
mainly  to  make  the  credit  squeeze  worse. 
It£  speedup  In  the  collection  of  corporate  In- 
come taxes  and  its  Initiation  of  a  graduated 
withholding  system  for  Individuals,  whlcn 
added  to  the  Governments  tax  take  without 
reducing  corporate  or  individual  Incomes. 
added  to  the  already  ebullient  demand  for 
credit.  And  its  sales  ol  participations  in 
Government  loans  has  contributed  to  the 
strong  upward  pressure  on  interest  rates. 

Interest  rates  would  have  climbed  and 
credit  become  scarcer  even  If  taxes  had  been 
raised.  But  the  violent  nature  of  the  escala- 
tion, which  has  led  to  severe  strains  on  com- 
mercial banks,  on  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  on  the  home  building  industry 
and  which  may  painfully  affect  the  whole 
economy,  could  have  been  avoided. 

LEAP-FROCGING     RATES 

Failure  to  make  use  of  flscal  policy  has 
also  handicapped  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
deficit  In  the  nation's  balance  of  payments. 
Washington  bad  hoped  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween rates  here  and  In  Europe.  But  so  long 
as  the  United  Slates  depends  on  high  interest 
rates,  Europe  follows  suit,  raising  rates  to 
maintain  the  gap. 

The  Adininistratlon's  approach  does  not  in- 
validate the  new  economics."  It  Is  the  Ad- 
ministration's new  economists,  and  President 
Johnson  himself,  who  have  Ignored  Its  pre- 
cepts. The  Democrats  can  rally  around  In- 
dicting the  Federal  Reserve  and  charging 
that  Wall  Street  bankers  are  conspiring 
against  the  fanner  and  the  small  business- 
man, but  they  will  have  trouble  convincing 
anyone  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  supine  and  In- 
nocent victim  of  events.  A  tightening  of 
credit  was  made  Inevitable  by  the  Increased 
spending  on  Vietnam;  but  the  Administra- 
tion has  only  itself  to  blame  for  the  ex- 
treme— and  potentially  dangerous — mone- 
tary tightness  that  the  Democrats  are  com- 
plaining about. 


The  Reputjilcan  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  pointed  out  in  the 
committee's  1966  annual  report  tliat  un- 
less the  admini.'ilration  took  some  of  the 
load  for  fichtinp  inflati.on  oH  monetary- 
policy  by  placing  greater  reliance  on  fis- 
cal policy  the  result  would  be  skyrocket- 
ing interest  rates  and  a  severe  financial 
squeeze.  That  prediction  is  no'vv  being 
boi-ne  out.  The  administration's  failure 
to  alter  the  mix  between  fiscal  and  mone- 
tar>'  policy  lias  led  to  a  serious  slump 
in  the  housing  inda.'=tr>-.  a  competitive 
war  between  commercial  banks  and 
thrift  institutions,  and  severe  hardships 
for  small  business  and  State  and  local 
government  borrowers. 

Fourth,  Charge:  High  interest  rates 
help  the  bankers  and  hurt  the  little  man. 

Rebuttal:  High  interest  does  work  in- 
equities on  various  borrowers.  However, 
it  Is  oversimplified  to  say  that  bankers 
benefit  while  ever>'one  else  is  hurt.  If 
we  were  to  follow  the  rule  that  interest 
rates  should  always  be  low,  monetary 
policy  w'ould  be  crippled  in  its  attempts 
to  deal  with  fluctuations  in  economic 
activity. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Commiu.ee  whicli  shows  the  im- 
pact of  interest  payments  and  receipts 
in  the  U.S.  economy.  The  conclusion  of 
that  study  is  that  constmiers  as  a  group 
enjoy  a  net  surplus  in  the  net  balance  of 
interest  payments.  The  article  appears 
below: 

Interest  Patmfnts  and  Rfceifts  in  thr 
US    Economy* 

Many  indivldlial  households  and  btisinessee 
owe  debt  and  own  Interest -earning  financial 
assets  at  the  same  time.  Persons  who  pay 
mortgage  d(*bls,  for  example,  frequently  axe 
earning  some  mterest  at  the  same  time  from 
holdings  of  savings  accounts  and  Indirectly, 
from  their  equity  in  life  insunince  and  pen- 
sion plans  Even  governments.  Federal  as 
well  as  Stjite  and  local,  are  both  debtors  and 
holders  of  interest -earning  financial  assets. 
Data  on  total  Interest  payments  by  U.S.  non- 
financial  sect,ors  thtis  overstate  the  magni- 
tude of  funds  transferred  from  debtors  to 
lenders,  since  a  part  of  these  payments  are 
a  transfer  from  one  pocket  to  another  of 
the  same  j>erson  or  government  unit.  In 
some  c-ases  this  transfer  does  not  result  in 
a  cash  receipt  labeled  as  "interest";  recip- 
ients of  life  insurance  and  pension  benefits, 
for  example,  are  receiving  the  Interest  earn- 
ings of  Ufe  insurance  and  pension  reserves 
without  ever  getting  a  check  labeled  as 
"interest." 

As  can  be  s^n  from  tables  1  and  2  at- 
tached, ho'jsehold*  in  the  Umted  S'-ates  paid 
out  a  little  over  tl9  billion  in  Interest  In 
1964,  but  In  the  aggregate  received  a  little 
over  t20  billion  In  interest  earnings  on  their 
savings,  (It  should  be  noted  that  these 
tables  show  only  those  payments  and  receipts 
classed  In  the  natloiial  accounts  as  Interest, 
and  do  not  include  Instirance  and  pension 
benefits  )  In  the  net  t>alance  of  interest 
payments,  consumers  as  a  group  definitely 
enjoy  a  net  surplus  And  so,  of  course,  do 
the  flnaiilcaj  intermediaries,  which  receive 
Interest  on  the  savings  they  invest,  and  pay 
out  this  Interest  directly  or  In  other  forms 
such  as  Insurance  benefits  and  p>ension 
checks.  Since  many  flnanclal  intermediaries 
are  mutual  organizations — owned  by  their 
depositors,  shareholders,  or  fX)l!cyholder» — 
much  of  the  net  stirpluB  on  Interest  payments 
shown  for  the  financial  sectosralso  accrues  to 

•Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
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individaal    hou.sehoMs.      .Vs    ihe    Uibles    Indi- 
rite    the  sectors  \».y:t^(r.  out  morr  In  interes 
than   thpv  receive  are   the  nonHnanclal  busi- 
ness  groupfi   and    the    FederU    and   Stat*   and 
lix-al  governments 

Current  data  on  Interest  flows  by  income 
cUvss  of  recipient  are  not  available.  The  most 
recent  survey.s,  relating  to  the  years  1960-61, 
show  that  more  than  40  percent  of  all  the 
monetary  Intere.st  received  by  consumers  wa-s 
eirned  by  families  whoee  total  Income  (after 
t.ixp<?)  amounted  to  le««  than  $6,000.  Fami- 
nes with  incomes  between  »6,000  and  $10,000 
P'.t  about  one-quarter  of  all  consumer  mone- 
t.iry  Interest  Income  Families  earning  more 
than  $10,000  a  vear  received  the  remaining 
percent  of  thetotal  Interest  that  was  paid 
tlo  consumers, 


These  data  are  shown  In  deUU  In  table 
3  and  they  are  further  developed  In  Uible  4 
The  latter  table  shows  the  average  amount 
of  income  received  In  various  Income  group- 
ings and  It  shows  the  percentage  of  total 
Income  that  is  made  up  of  monetary  Interest 
receipts  Relative  to  their  total  Income,  in- 
terest receipts  are  most  Important  to  the 
lowetn  Income  group;  namely,  the  4  P"feiit 
of  consumer  units  who  earn  less  than  $1,W)0 
a  year  In  this  lowest  income  group  6  5  per- 
cent of  income  consisted  of  monetary  in- 
terest, while  for  the  average  of  all  consumer 
units  interest  receipts  accounted  for  only  1.2 
percent  of  total  Income.  The  proportion  of 
income  received  in  the  form  of  interest  was 
al.so  above  the  average  for  the  families  in  the 
$1,000  $.3  000  income  group 


The  lmp<jrtance  of  Interest  receipts  to 
lower  income  families,  a  factor  often  over- 
looked In  discussions  of  the  Impact  of 
changes  In  Interest  rates.  Is  explained  In 
part  by  the  large  proportion  of  retired  peo- 
ple whose  income  Is  low  because  they  are 
living  on  pensions  and  the  earnings  from 
savings  accumulated  during  their  working 
years  Preliminary  results  from  surveys 
conducted  recently  by  the  Federal  Reserve, 
and  now  in  process  of  being  tabulated  and 
analyzed,  show  that  elderly  families  account 
for  about  one-fifth  of  the  lower-  and  middle- 
income  groups,  but  hold  about  two-fifths  of 
the  interest-earning  assets  owned  by  these 
groups.  But  these  older  folk  account  for 
only  one-twentieth  of  the  debt  owed  by 
lower-  and  middle-Income  classes. 


Tablk  1,^  .\}onr,ar,t  n,l,n..,  f,ay,nn,ts  ,n  ,h.    \n,Ud  SlaUs,  raUndar  years  1069-64 

lln  billions  of  dollars)  


A.            Total  payments  by  V.S.  nonnnancial  sectors. 
11    Household  sector  ' - 


Kor  detit  on  owner-occupied  houses. 
For  other  debt 


K.  T'nlncorporated  business  and  co-oi»s  ». 

¥.  Corporations  ' 

<).  8tate  and  ]om\  jovemiiients 

}I.  Federal  Ooveniinenl  • 


igM 


32.7 


11.8 


S.  4 
0.6 


M 
&7 
1.S 

7.3 


1960 


7.3 


5.8 
7.8 
2.1 

8.1 


1961 


38.7 
14.4 


6.8 
7.6 

8.1 
2.3 

7.6 


1962 


42.8 
IS.  7 


7.6 
&1 

9.0 

2.6 

a4 


1963 


47.2 
17.4 


8.4 
9.0 

T? 

9.9 

2.7 
fi.  0 


1964 


SI.  6 
19.2 


9.2 
10.  U 

9.3 

10.fi 

2.!* 

9.6 
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I     Total  pnynientt  by  CS.  nonfinanrial  sectors  iline  A)... 

J     I'liis  payiiient.s  by  (oreieners  to  I'.S.  wctors 

K.  This  pi.yineiit.s  by  l.-^.  nnanclal  sectors 

KciMiils  total  monetary  interest  imyments  in  V.8. 
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3Z7 

.8 

6.4 


39.9 


36.9 
1.0 

7.7 


4s.e 


3».  T 
I.  1 
84 


48.2 


4ih 

1.3 

10.1 


64.2 


47.  2 

1.5 

11.8 


60.  S 


61.fi 

1.7 

1.1.6 


6ij.  S 


■rut<Hl  ..lid  unincori-orited  institutions  are  sl.own  on  liiit'  K. 


«  Excludes  inlra-Federal  Uovcrnnienl  transfers. 

NoT«  -  neUil  may  not  add  to  lolalf.  due  lo  roiindinp. 
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Table  2.—l^ector  di'<tributi(m  of  mn,„  tnry  int<rf»t  rrcip 

(In  billion!  of  dollars 


f.«  in  tin    I  rnt,(i  Sliiirr  vahnilar  yrars  10r,0   Ci 


Total  monetary  interest  receipU  iline  N,  Uble  1). 


KeciivP'l  l.y: 

ForeiiJiMTS  '     - 

Federal  i  iovfrimieiit  '     

State  and  locai  RovernmenU — - 

Financial  serIors_..  

Nonfiiiaiinal  ror(«,rHte  liiislnes?    

Hou.seholds  and  iioniTolil  in-stltulions - 


1969 


39.9 


.4 

.9 
1.  I 

24.0 
LU 

11.7 


I960 


46.6 


.6 
1.0 
1.4 

27.2 
V.2 
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1961 


48.2 


.4 

1.  1 
16 
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2.2 
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.  6 
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1963 
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1.9 
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1964 


66.8 


.8 
L2 
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39.4 
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'  Interest  re<-eipt."  (rom  claims  on  T'nited  States. 
« Interest  re<eipt.i  (rom  public  includlni;  (oreiitners 
merit  transacnons. 


Kiiliidf-  intra  Kt'dcra;  (iovern- 


Note  -Detail  may  not  add  to  totals,  due  to  roundinff. 
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Table  3.-    The  dutribulion  of  total  iric^mie  au,l  inhrf.t  mnmie  among  rof,.^umer$  in 


different  income  groupK,  annual  average*,  1960-61 


.\fter  t.ii  iirioine  t!r"ni'' 


Total 


Voder  $1,WK) 

SI  ,(1(1(1  to  $'J,S«9 
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$1 11.00(1  and  over 

tiu,ii<)(l  to  IK.WB 

$15,000  and  ove,r 


NuinNT    of 
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M.3 


Zl 

11.7 

20.9 

15.8 

4.9 

3.7 

1.1 


Relative  distribution 


Niimtier  of 
laiuUies 


PrrrtrU 
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3.7 
21.2 

37.8 

28.5 

8.8 

6.8 

2.0 


Total 
Income  ' 


PfTCfnt 

1(10.0 


0.3 
7.  1 
29,8 
39.0 
23.7 
)4.7 
9.0 


Interest 
Income  ' 


Fercrnl 

100.(1 


1.1^ 
13.2 
26.2 
24.4 
■M.!> 
IV  4 
l».l 


I  Families  or  consumM  uniig. 

rh;;Mi'nles'mteresi''re.i:'v';Ml  (or  credited  to  account;  from  l.onds    -^^'-^.-ZZlt 
notes    niorli!a««.   etc      Interest  on  I    S   wrings  iKinds  is  re«-orde<l  when  thei*  lon.ls 

'"T;;r^um,;r,;tnK*drar;e::;''no.Udr^he  basis  of  information  gathered  ,n  survey, 
euci,  surveys  may  s.irter  from  an  ,inderre|K,rting  of  toUl  inwresl  mcon.e 


It  US  no  I 


known  wlielber  a  tendency  toward  underrc|>ortmg  inUoducesabias  in  comparisons  ly 
mooine  groups. 
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Table  4. — Attragt  total  inrorne  and  ciirrage  interest  income  of  con!>nrnrrs — and  prrrrnt  oj  families  reporting  intereit  income  and  paying 

premiums  for  privUe  life  ins^irance,  annual  averages,  i:'80-61 


Number  of 
families  < 

Average 

total 

income 

ijelore 

taxes 

Monetary  interest  in<£me ' 

PamUies 
paying 

Aftcrtai  income  groups 

Average 
amount 

Percent  of 

total 

incoilie 

Families 

reiKjrting 

interest 

iocome 

premiums 
for  private 

life  In- 
surance* 

Total 

A/Utoru 
66.3 

DoUart 
6,245 

DoOart 

78 

Percent 

K2 

Percent 

34 

Percent 

SO 

Under  $1,000 

2.1 
11.7 
2a9 
15.8 
4.9 
3.7 
1.1 

H73 

2.103 

4.931 

8.542 

16,841 

13.561 

27.752 

37 

49 

54 

67 

307 

178 

787 

6.5 
Z3 
1.1 
0.8 
1.8 
1.3 
2.7 

19 
23 
29 
43 

59 
56 
70 

19 

$1,0(XJ  lo  $2.999 

37 

$3,(XK1  to  $.'i.999                    -                  ..... 

59 

W.OOn  to  $9,909 

75 

:*10,(XKi  and  over . . . . . .. .... .„ 

»UI.(X)0  to  $14,999 „ „ , 

$15,000  and  over ... 

iJO 
80 
81 

'  Families  or  con.'^jimer  units. 

-  For  dctinilion  aii'l  comnieiiLi,.  >c'e  [o4.)li:ote  3   tablt-  3 


Fifth.  Charge:  The  Federal  Reserve 
has  gone  Its  own  way  and  has  never 
c(X)rdlnated  its  activities  with  other 
Government  programs. 

Rebuttal:  The  record  shows  that  the 
coordination  of  economic  policies  has 
generally  been  very  good.  Professor 
James  Tobin  of  Yale  University,  a  for- 
mer member  of  President  Kennedy's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  writ- 
ten as  follows  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston's  1964  annual  report: 

Sinc«  the  Accord  there  has  been  very  Uttle 
evidence  of  conflict  between  Federal  Reserve 
and  Administration  policies.  Through  thir- 
teen years  of  administrations  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treas- 
ury have  seen  eye  to  eye,  with  few  excep- 
tlona.  Their  disagreements  have  not  been 
larger  in  magnitude  than  the  normal  dis- 
iigreements  among  agencies  within  the  Exec- 
utive branch.  It  Is  true  of  course  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury  together 
do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  rest 
of  the  Administration.  Sometimes  from  tJio 
point  of  view  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  I  have  been  worried  that  it  is  the 
Treasury  that  Is  too  Independent  of  the 
Executive! 

Seriously.  I  thlnlc  It  is  a  fact  of  life  that 
almost  every  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, even  within  the  Executive  branch,  has 
a  certain  degree  of  independent  power  stem- 
ming from  Its  constituency — the  .leople  with 
whom  It  deals,  and  whom  in  a  sense  it  rep- 
resents. The  jKiwer  of  financial  officials  in 
governments,  whether  In  the  central  bank 
or  In  the  Treasury,  stems  from  their  constit- 
uency. The  same  Is  true  of  the  pwwer  of 
many  other  officials — the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  our  government,  for  example. 
The  lnder>eiuleiLce  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
comes  from  the  political  power  of  the  finan- 
cial community.  How  far  can  and  will  the 
President  and  the  Congress  go  in  pursuing 
policies  opposed  by  powerful  and  respected 
tinanclal  lenders?  What  if  the  financial  com- 
munity loses  confldence? 

In  that  same  report,  Governor  Mitch- 
ell, a  Kennedy  appointee  to  the  Board, 
wrote  as  follows; 

It  seems  to  i&e  that  at  theTilghe.st  policy 
levels  there  Is  a  clear  recognition  that  U.S. 
economic  policy  must  be,  and  is.  Integrated: 
monetary  policy  Is  not  excepted  from  this 
integratton.  Evidence  of  this.  Just  to  take 
an  example,  was  the  Administration  balance 
of  piayments  program  In  the  stimmer  of  1963 
involving  substantial  Federal  Reserve  par- 
ticipation. This  participation  was  nego- 
tiated within  the  government.  Some  might 
siiy  It  would  have  been  easier  for  the  Admin- 
istration simply  to  tell  the  Federal  Reserve 
what  Its  role  was  to  be.  But  I  think  there 
aj"e  Important  advantages  to  permitting  the 


'  Exclude?  fTouii  insurance  policies. 
.'^ouree:  iree  ial_>le  3. 


FfKleral  Reserve  a  quasi-lndepender.t  constil- 
t!ve  role.  It  has  a  special  expertise:  it  Is 
in.sulated  from  the  bias  of  transitory  politi- 
cal squabbles;  it  has  outstanding  staff  re- 
sources and  a  long  record  of  constructive 
cooperation  within  government. 

Secretary  Fowler  and  Budget  Director 
Schultze  have  also  testified  that  coordi- 
nation between  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
administration  policymakers  has  been 
good.  In  their  appearance  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  this  spring, 
the  following  e.xchanges  took  place: 

Senator  Jordan.  How  would  you  describe 
the  pattern  of  day-to-day  coordination 
which  now  exists  between  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  officials  of  the  executive 
branch?  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  on 
how  that  coordination  might  be  improved? 

Mr.  ScHm.TZE.  1  think  over  the  period  of 
the  past  5  years  that  coordination  has  been 
In  general  good.  As  you,  of  course,  Itnow,  we 
think  there  was  a  fall  from  grace,  If  you  will, 
in  December,  We  think  this  was  primarily 
a  matter  of  bad  timing.  We  think  the 
mechanisms  for  coordination  are  good.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  an  individual  body, 
and  even  with  good  coordination  Judgments 
will  differ.  I  have  no  specific  suggestions 
for    better   mechanisms    of   coordination. 

Naturally,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
be  able  to  coordinate  our  timing  better  in 
the  future 

Senator  Jordan,  In  you  opinion  does  the 
administration  favor  the  conUnuatlon  of 
the  independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  or  would  It  like  to  see  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  under  the  control  of  the  execu- 
tive branch? 

Mr.  ScHULTZK  I  believe  that  the  present 
arrangement,  which,  I  guess,  is  best  described 
as  independent,  should  be  continued. 

Representative  Cubtis.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Now.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  a  member  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Quadriad,  are 
you   not^ 

Secretary  Powl.er    Yes 

Representative  CntTis  I  understand  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  criticism  of  the  Fed's 
action  is  geared  to  the  fact  there  was  not 
coordination;  am  I  correct  in  that  ob- 
servation? 

Secretary  Fowler.  Well,  to  clarify  the  co- 
ordination point,  I  want  to  make  very  clear 
that  comments  I  have  made  regarding  coor- 
dination have  been  addressed  to  another 
aspect;  namely,  the  publicly  expressed  feeling 
I  had  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  make 
any  decision  in  the  monetary  fleld  at  the 
time  the  budget,  the  state  of  the  Union 
message,  and  the  Economic  Report  were  at 
least  In  hand — particularly  the  budget.  I 
have  not  complained  of  any  failure  of  co- 
ordination in  tlie  process  of  communication 
back  and  forth. 


Representative  Cubtis.  That  Is  what  I  was 

g^'lng  to  ask. 

.Secretary  Fowler  Oh,  we  ha^  e  had  very 
excellent  communication — frequent,  frank, 
and  full.  Insofar  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, I  have  no  complaint  on  that  score- 
Just  so  the  record  may  be  complete  on 
that,  on  November  28,  in  a  public  statement 
a  week  in  ad\ance  of  the  Fed  action,  I  said 
that  there  may  be  room  lor  honest  differences 
of  opinion  among  well-informed  and  un- 
prejudiced persons  on  tins  issue;  however. 
It  is  my  strong  belief  that  any  orderly  adjust- 
ment of  a  procedural  coordinated  mix  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to  dea!  with  the 
period  ahead  calls  for  that  policy  mix  to  b° 
determined  only  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  President  s  new  budget. 

That  has  been  my  only  comment  on  co- 
ordination. 

Representative  Curtis.  In  other  words, 
what   it   really   is.   Is   a   difference   of   opinion. 

Secretary  Fowlkh    Ajs  to  timing  arid  nature. 

Representative  Citbtis.  But  not  at  far  as 
communications  are  concerned? 

Secretary  Fowler.   None   whatsoever. 

Sixth.  Charge:  Because  the  Federal 
Reserve  fails  to  coordinate  its  actintie.^ 
\jith  the  rest  of  the  Government,  its  inde- 
pendence  should    be    curtailed    sharply. 

•  Rebuttal:  A  strong  case  for  the  iiidc- 
pendence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
been  stated  before  Uie  Jomt  Economic 
Committee  by  Prof.  Henry  Wallich-of 
Yale  University.  In  testimony  last  De- 
cember, Professor  Wallich  .saldt 

The  Independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
of  a  peculiar  lilnd.  Its  independence  is 
\^ithln  the  Government,  not  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  conflicts  of  opinion  that  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time  between  the  Fed  and  the 
executive  branch,  are  of  a  sort  that  may 
also  arise  within  the  executive  branch  itself. 
They  are  likely  to  be  differences  about 
means,  not  ends.  This  I  believ^to  have  been 
the  case  also  in  the  latest  disagreement 
The  difference  is  that  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
had  been  set  up  as  a  regular  Government 
depaj-tmcnt.  or  as  part  of  an  existing  depart- 
ment, the  President  could  resolve  such  oc'n- 
fiicts. 

Lack  of  urflfied  command,  however,  is  not 
untfsual  in  our  presidential  system  of  gov- 
ernment The  President  has  no  means  of 
controi;ing  fiscal  policy  either,  taxes  and 
expeniiitures  being  determined  by  Congress 
President  Kennedy's  request  for  some  ad- 
ministrative discretion  over  tax  rates,  which 
would  have  given  the  President  a  tool  for 
stabilization  p>oIicy  compiarabie  to  moneta.'-y 
policy,  was  not  accepted.  Unified  control 
over  most  economic  policy  Instruments  is 
usual  in  countries  with  a  parliamental  form 
of  government.  But  even  in  some  of  those, 
and    not    the    economicilly    least    sticcessfiil 
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oiiee.  the  central  bank  ha«  been  given  a  cer- 
tain Independence.  In  o\ir  own  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  there  seems  to  be  no 
Hiiomaly  In  the  kind  of  Independence  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  enjoys. 

The  Justification  for  some  degree  of  central 
bank  independence  seems  to  me  twofold. 
One  is  to  take  the  unpopiilar  tiisk  of  occa- 
sional credit  tightenlnt;  ovit  of  the  political 
ureiia  The  other,  which  has  become  more 
important  since  prices  censed  to  have  flexi- 
bility downwards.  Is  w  give  decisions  ihat 
have  long  enduring  effects  to  any  agency 
with  a  greater  degree  of  continuity  than  that 
(.f  rf.  regxilar  Government  department.  Busi- 
ness cvcles  come  and  go,  but  a  price  increase, 
once  It  has  occ>irred.  is  virtually  irreversible 
under  todays  conditions  In  decisions  af- 
fecung  the  price  level  a  very  long-term  point 
of  view  should  be  taken,  and  an  agency  with 
some  Independence  is  best  qualified  to  do 
that. 

It  is  probably  true  that  In  such  decisions. 
If  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  central 
bank  Is  more  likely  to  be  on  the  side  of 
price  stability  than  the  executive  branch. 
But  as  I  IcKik  at  the  price  record  of  our 
economy  over  the  years  of  the  Fedeial 
Reserves  existence.  I  do  not  have  the  In- 
presslon  that  the  defenders  of  price  stability 
have  had  an  unduly  strong  voice.  Such 
voice  as  they  have  I  should  like  to  see 
preserved 

Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  President 
Johnson  and  President  Kennedy  both  re- 
affirmed  their  belief  in  and  support  of 
the  independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
A  statement  issued  by  President  Johnson 
on  October  26.  1964  follows: 
Prbsidential  Statement  No    2  on  Economic 
l.sstTEs:     Monetary     Policy    roR    Stability 
and  Growth.   Otobcr  26,    1964 
1,  Monetary  policy  is  one  of  our  crucially 
Important   tools   for   maintaining  a  healthy 
and    noninflatlonary    economy.      The    Job    is 
never   easy       But    the    results   over   the    past 
4   years    have   been    remarkable: 

Ample  but  not  excessive  credit  has  been 
available  to  businesses,  home  buyers,  and 
Stale  and  local  governments. 

At  the  same  lime,  short-term  Interest 
rates  have  been  pushed  up  to  reduce  capital 
outflows  and  help  correct  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit 

Yet  long-term  Interest  rates,  which  are 
so  important  to  domestic  borrowers,  have 
remained  moderate:  in  fact,  home  mortgage 
rates  and  the  rates  paid  by  State  and  local 
government*  are  lower  today  than  In  early 
1961. 

2.  AU  this  has  been  made  possible  by  cloee 
ties  between  our  monetary  and  our  fiscal  and 
debt  management  pohcies.  and  close  harmony 
among  the  men  responsible  for  these  policies: 
We  have  maintained  the  Federal  Reserve's 
traditional  indejjendence  within  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Yet  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  adminis- 
tration agree  entirely  on  the  practical  need 
for  Informal  coordination  among  the  various 
economic  programs  of  the  Government. 

The  President  meets  periodically  with  a 
group  consisting  of  Secretary  Dillon.  Chair- 
man Martin,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Budget  Director  Gordon,  and  Chairman  Hel- 
ler, of  the  Council  of  Kconomlc  Advisers,  and 
they  In  turn  are  In  close  and  continuous 
contact. 

These  efforu  have  resulted  In  government 
by  consensus,  not  by  conflict.  In  economic 
policy. 

3.  In  the  future  as  in  the  past,  our  mone- 
tary system  must  remain  flexible,  and  not  be 
bound   by  any  rigid,  mechanical  rules: 

In  an  atmosphere  of  private  and  public 
moderation,  monetary  policy  has  been  stead- 
ily expansionary  for  4  years. 


With  continued  moderation,  there  can  be 
the  continued  monetary  expansion  essential 
to  economic  growth. 

But  If  Inflation  develops,  or  if  excessive 
outflows  of  funds  occur,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Is  In  a  position  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary. 

On  October  31,  I960,  Senator  Kennedy 
said: 

Third,  we  must  have  a  flexible,  balanced, 
and  above  all.  a  coordinated  monetary  and 
nscal  policy.  We  do  not.  let  me  make  It  clear, 
advocate  any  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  It  is  important 
to  keep  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  removed  from  political  pressures, 
while  preserving  the  President  s  re.sponslbll- 
lly  for  longer  range  ccxirdination  of  economic 
policies. 


THE  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES:  NOT 
NEW  NOR  OLD  BUT  BAD  ECO- 
NOMICS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cur- 
tis 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaji  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  now,  I  have  argued  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  the  inflationary  ex- 
penditure policies  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration have  resulted  in  interest  rates 
which  were  too  high  and  very  damaging 
to  our  economy  and  to  the  welfare  of 
many  individual  citizens. 

Last  week.  In  a  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  administration  s  re- 
liance on  monetary  policy  to  combat  in- 
flation by  allowing  interest  rates  to  rise 
to  a  dangerously  high  level  was  actually 
contributing  to  the  inflationary  spiral. 
It  is  obvious  that  when  Interest  rates  go 
up,  the  prices  of  goods  and  services  go  up 
a-s  well  when  we  have  expanding  markets 
and  a  boom  economy  as  we  have  at  the 
present  time. 

This  weekend,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  realizing  the  dangers  of  such  high 
interest  rates,  moved  to  lower  rates  on 
certificates  of  deposit  In  an  attempt  to 
hold  back  the  rising  cost  of  money. 
This  is,  as  we  know,  only  a  stopgap 
measure,  as  only  the  use  of  a  more 
restrictive  expenditiu-e  policy  can  ade- 
quately deal  with  the  inflationary  situa- 
tion we  are  now  facing. 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see  this 
problem  explained  and  discussed  by  the 
Washington  Post's  economic  columnist 
Herbert  Rowen  in  his  column  of  July  17, 
1966  Mr.  Rowen  clearly  Illustrates  the 
failure  of  the  "new  economics"  to  realize 
the  dangers  that  are  Inherent  in  a  defi- 
cit-spending, high-interest-rate  policy. 
Because  Mr,  Rowen's  article  gets  to 
the  heart  of  the  interest-rate  problem,  I 
am  inserting  It  Into  the  Record  today  for 
all  concerned  Members  to  study.  As  this 
columnist  .so  aptly  says,  "What  we  have 
here  is  not  new'  nor  'old.'  just  bad  eco- 
nomics." It  Is  time  for  this  message  to 
get  across  to  those  now  making  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  this  Nation. 


LB.J.    To    Blame    for    Churning    Interest 
Rates 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
More  than  it  cares  to  admit,  the  Johnson 
Administration  Is  worried  about  price  Infla- 
llon,    which    resumed    a    dangerous    upward 
course  last  month.     Yet.  the  President  stub- 
bornly reslsu  a  tax  increase  that  would  slow 
the  boom,  especially  In  business  Investment. 
As  Gov.  Sherman  J    Malsel  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board   said   in   a  speech   last  week. 
that  would  have  been  'the  simplest  .  .   .  the 
m<jRt  direct"  way  of  holding  things  in  check. 
Instead.  President  John.son  — who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  Populist  abhorrence  of 
high    interest   rates— has    allowed    monetary 
policy  to  carry  the  ball. 

We  have  had.  as  a  result,  a  disastrous 
••rate  war'^.  with  interest  charges  leap-frog- 
ging out  of  sight.  Banks,  savings  Institu- 
tions, and  Uncle  Sam  himself  are  in  a  mad 
comi>etitlon  for  money. 

Interest  and  dividend  rates  of  5 '4  and  5' 2 
per  cent  are  now  common.  One  Ala.ska  sav- 
ings bank  offers  depositors  5  65  per  cent 
Shrewd  investors  can  get  around  5.7  per  cent 
on  some  Government  Issues,  Home  mort- 
gage rates  under  6  per  cent  are  almoct  non- 
existent. 

And  the  end  is  not  In  sight,  although  on 
Friday,  the  Federal  Re.serve  moved  to  clip 
back  some  of  the  more  tantalizing  rates 
banks  have  offered  small  depositors 

While  money  U  'tlghf.  in  the  sense  that 
Interest  rates  are  high,  the  traditional  im- 
pact of  costlier  money  has  been  absent.  The 
money  supply,  since  the  Federal  Reserve 
raised  the  discount  rate  last  December,  has 
actually  been  Increasing  faster  than  before. 
The  classic  expectation  was  that  costlier 
money  would  discourage  borrowing  But  It 
simply  hasn't  worked  out  that  way  Con- 
vinced of  good  markets  and  boom  times, 
businessmen  have  willingly  paid  the  price- 
higher  Interest  rates — to  expand  their  opera- 
tions and  build  up  Inventories, 

So  what  we  have  Is  an  economy  crying  for 
restraint  through  fiscal  policy  or  monetary 
policy — and  getting  neither.  The  only  re- 
straint that  LB  J  's  present  jwUcy  (or  non- 
policy)  la  enforcing  Is  excessive  trouble  for 
the  housing  and  construction  Industry. 

At  some  point  In  this  process,  unless  the 
Administration  acts  on  the  fiscal  side,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  may  be  tempted  to  do 
what  It  has  resisted  so  far»-and  that  Is  to 
make  Interest  rates  frlghtenlngly  high. 

The  discount  rate  Is  now  4i<j  per  cent.  In 
the  present  circumstances,  one  could  Justify 
a  5  or  5'«  per  cent  discount  rate.  The  banks^ 
prime  lending  rate,  now  5^4  per  cent,  could 
go  to  6>4  or  6' J  per  cent.  Loans  to  smaller 
customers   could    go   to   7   per   cent. 

All  of  this  could  also  knock  the  economy 
into  a  cocked  hat.  and  the  FRB  fears  It  may 
be  tagged  with  responsibility  for  a  recession. 
But  what  are  the  other  options? 
The  administration  seems  to  be  sitting 
around  waiting  for  •good  news"  In  the  form 
of  a  slow-down  in  some  Important  sector  of 
the  economy.  For  example,  officials  take 
cheer  that  the  Gross  National  Product  ap- 
parently rose  only  $10-*11  billions  (at  an- 
nual rates)  In  the  second  quarter,  compared 
with  »17  billions  In  the  first. 

But  the  drift  of  the  war  In  Vietnam— and 
perhaps,  ultimately  elsewhere  In  Asia— leads 
everyone  In  Washington  to  the  conclusion 
that  arms  spending  will  move  up.  not  down 
In  the  year  ahead. 

Thus,  the  "comfort"  from  a  slower-paced 
GNP  in  the  second  quarter  may  dissipate 
with  a  new  bulge  in  the  third. 

Nevertheless,  high-placed  Insiders  In  the 
administration  told  me  In  the  past  few  days, 
that  there  will  be  no  move  toward  higher 
taxes  at  this  time. 

They  profess  to  fear  that  Congress  might 
sUll  on  a  tax  bUl,  and  pass  It  only  after  the 
peak  of  Inflationary  pressure  has  passed. 


The  only  antl-lnflatlonary  action  which 
the  administration  has  summoned  courage 
recently  was  a  roll-back  of  a  5  percent  in- 
crease in  the  alloying  metal,  molybdenum. 

There.  It  had  a  sitting  duck  In  a  two- 
company  Industry  where  the  leader  had  an 
outstanding  profit  record.  In  thousands  of 
other  situations,  more  meaningful  to  the 
consumer,  prices  are  escalating,  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  no  plan  or  program  to  keep 
them  In  check. 

The  economy  today  Is  a  complex  of  record 
profits,  rising  prices,  record  interest  rates. 
There  Is  an  open  Invitation  to  labor  to  trans- 
late 1966's  price  Inflation  Into  1967's  wage 
infiatlon. 

It's  not  anything  this  administration  can 
be  proud  of.  What  we  have  here  Is  not 
"new",  nor  "old".  Just  bad  economics. 


THE   PROPERTY   TAX— A   NATIONAL 
DIALOG  NECESSARY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cur- 
tis] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
forward  to  a  study  of  the  property  tax 
written  by  Prof.  Dick  Netzer  of  New  York 
University,  published  by  the  Brookings 
Institution,  it  is  stated  that  this  is  the 
first  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  to  be  imdertaken  since  1931.  I 
am  happy  that  at  long  last  such  a  study 
has  been  made.  However,  it  is  only  a 
first  step  to  developing  a  dialog  in  this 
vital  area.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  for  over 
35  years  this  area  has  been  so  neglected 
by  the  scholars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  property  tax  has  re- 
sponded In  noble  fashion  to  the  demands 
of  local  governments  for  revenues  to 
finance  education  and  other  community 
facilities,  throughout  our  history  and  has 
made  unusual  contributions  since  World 
War  n  during  the  education  and  popula- 
tion explosion.  I  am  convinced  that 
properly  updated,  developed  and  en- 
forced, the  property  tax  can  continue  to 
support  expanding  educational  services, 
under  the  control  of  local  governments, 
and  remain  a  prlncip>al  source  of  local 
government  revenues. 

It  is  disturbing  when  scholars  both  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  Congress  Ignore 
and  pass  off  the  property  tax  as  inade- 
quate for  modem  needs  without  even  an 
attempt  to  make  a  thorough  study  to 
understand  fully  its  capabilities  or  Its 
basic  economic  theories.  Much  creative 
innovation  has  gone  into  making  adjust- 
ments in  the  tax  by  various  local  com- 
munities to  keep  it  progressive  and  a 
spur  to  economic  development.  How- 
ever, these  innovations  have  gone  un- 
studied and  unheralded  and  therefore 
have  not  been  adopted  by  other  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States 
to  the  extent  that  they  could  and  should 
be  adopted. 

Incldent€dly,  the  development  of  a 
modernized  real  estate  property  tax  is 
the  basic  land  reform  needed  by  almost 
all  the  so-called  economically  under- 
developed countries. 


Last  week  in  an  editorial  of  the  July  II 
edition  of  Newsweek  magazine  Raymond 
Moley  contributed  to  carrying  forward  a 
national  dialog  which  Is  urgently  needed 
on  this  subject.  I  am  inserting  Mr. 
Moley's  editorial  into  the  Record  to  bring 
it  further  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others: 

Propebtt  Tax  Reform 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

The  income  tax  has  so  monopolized  public 
attention  that,  until  recently,  the  property 
tax  has  been  noted  only  as  a  local  or  personal 
Issue.  But  this  tax  yields  approximately  $23 
billion,  which  about  equals  the  yield  of  the 
corporation  Income  tax.  And  without  the 
property  tax,  the  income  tax  would  become 
an  Insupportable  burden. 

The  property  tax.  with  Its  inequities  and 
Its  mode  of  collection,  touches  substantially 
every  business  and  millions  and  millions  of 
homeowners  and  tenants  Its  reform  thus 
becomes  a  gre.it  national  problem  which  only 
recently  has  been  publicly  recognized  and 
commented  upon. 

At  the  root  of  the  operation  of  the  property 
tax  is  the  assessor.  But  his  office  a  political 
plum  tree,  generally  operates  under  anti- 
quated and  unf.ilr  Liws  and  methods 

A  year  ago  In  Claremont,  Calif,.  I  attended 
a  conference  of  assessors  of  a  number  of 
American  communities  who  exchanged  views 
about  the  Improvement  of  their  work  with 
several  of  their  counterparts  (valuers)  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  assessment 
Is  highly  professionalized.  What  emerged 
was  the  critical  need  In  the  United  States  for 
reform  In  the  method  of  selecting  assessors. 
In  the  rules  and  laws  under  which  they  op- 
erate and  in  the  qualifications  for  the  chiefs 
and  their  staffs. 

CORBtJPTION 

It  Is  a  deplorable  commentary  on  our  civili- 
zation that  the  need  for  reform  Is  seldom 
recognized  until  scandal  and  crime  are  un- 
earthed. •  nils  awakening  has  recently  come 
to  three  California  cities. 

The  need  for  revenue  for  San  Pr.-inclsco, 
Oakland  and  San  Diego  suddenly  threw  the 
light  upon  the  county  a.ssessors  there  Grave 
Irregularities  were  revealed  and  published  In 
the  press.  TYie  assessors  In  San  Francisco 
and  Alameda  counties  were  ir^dicted  and 
convicted.  The  death  of  the  assessor  In  San 
Diego  brought  about  a  change  In  the  office. 
The  major  charge  was  wholesale  bribery. 
Before  all  this  happened,  a  new  assessor  In 
Los  Angeles.  Philip  Watson,  had  Instituted 
fundamental  reforms,  and  his  office  Is  recog- 
nized as  competent  and  clean. 

In  California,  as  In  many  other  states, 
assessors  are  elected  This  introduces  politics 
and  with  It  some  of  its  familiar  evils.  For 
the  assessor  has  such  potential  over  taxpayers 
that  the  temptations  are  very  great  to  show 
favoritism  at  a  price. 

The  best  opinion  is  that  assessors  should 
be  appointed,  perhaps  by  a  bipartisan  state 
board,  that  high  qualifications  should  be  im- 
posed and  that  their  staffs  should  be  up  to 
clvU-service  standards. 

A  second  reform  should  be  the  Imposition, 
by  law  and  practice,  of  standard  valuations 
on  all  property  at  a  specified  percentage  of 
the  market  value  and  subject  to  constant 
review, 

HTCHEHl    LAND    ASSESSMENTS 

But  a  still  more  basic  reform  should  be 
a  correction  of  the  present  disparity  In  the 
valuation  of  building  Improvements  and  of 
land. 

In  San  Francisco  the  Arthur  D.  Little  con- 
sulting firm  was  recently  employed  by  the 
City  Planning  Commission  to  study  property- 
tax  policies.  A  major  feature  of  its  rep>ort 
was  the  disparity  between  the  tax  burden 
upon  land  on  the  one  hand  and  Improve- 
ments on  the  other.  It  pointed  out  that  over 
a  period  of  ten  years  the  assessed  valuation 


of  the  land  had  actually  dropped  from  30 
to  25  per  cent.  '•Thus,  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion has  been  falling  more  heavily  on  Im- 
provements on  the  land  than  on  the  land 
lt.<!elf.  With  this  trend  and  the  th.'eat  of 
a  growing  tax  rate,  owners  will  be  reluctant 
to  Improve  their  property,  lest  the  Increase 
In  taxes  nullify  the  benefits  of  the  Improve- 
ments .  ,  Furthermore,  the  disparity  In 
assessed  value  between  new  and  old  build- 
ings selling  at  the  s.ante  price  discourages  new 
construction  and  the  replacement  of  old 
buildings. •• 

This  verdict  today  confirms  what  was  said 
by  David  Ricardo.  the  great  British  econo- 
mist, a  century  and  a  half  ago.  He  said 
that  what  Is  good  for  the  landowner  is  bad 
for  every  other  element  in  the  economy. 

Moreover,  a  land  tax  Is  almost  completely 
shielded  from  corruption. 

Sit  on  the  land.  Don't  Improve  yotir  prop- 
erty, and  you  will  profit  But  build  and  -m- 
prove  and  the  tax  gatherer  will  pounce  upon 
you  as  if  you  were  an  enemy  of  the  republic. 


CURRENT  U.S,  POLICY  AND  THE 
BALANCE -OF-PAYMENTS  PROB- 
LEM 

Mr  S^^TH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr,  Cur- 
tis] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rfcord  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.>:t  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  con- 
tinuing and  currently  growing  balance- 
of-pa>Tnents  deficit  demands  that  we 
consider  all  soundly  developed  remedies. 
As  a  result  of  a  2-year  study,  the  inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Assijciation  has 
recently  published  a  book  entitled  ••TTie 
United  States  Balance  of  Payments  An 
Appraisal   of  U.S.   Economic   Strategy." 

An  appraisal  of  this  work  by  Henry 
Hazlitt  in  Newsweek  is  worthy  of  my  col- 
leagues' attention,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record, 

IFYom  Newsweek,  Ju!y  4,  1966] 

Business    Tides:    Shobtsighted   Remedy 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

The  lateyt  and  in  some  ways  the  most 
thorough  study  that  has  ever  been  made  of 
"The  United  States  Balance  of  Payments" 
has  just  been  published  In  a  large  book  of 
200  pages  by  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Association,  This  Is  a  private  research 
group  whose  membership  includes  twenty 
major  U.S.  corporations.  It  makes,  alto- 
gether. 33  recommendations  for  solving  the 
payments  deficit.  Mf>st  of  these  are  in  the 
right  direction,  and  some  of  them  are 
excellent. 

The  most  important  recomtoendation  is 
negative;  the  Administration  should  aban- 
don as  soon  as  possible  its  restraints  on  for- 
eign investment. 

By  trying  to  restrain  and  penalize  foreign 
Investment,  the  government  is  in  effect  treat- 
ing such  investment  (which  even  In  total 
accounts  for  less  than  10  per  cent  of  o'jr  out- 
going payments)  as  if  It  were  actvially  the 
cause  of  the  payments  deficit.  Making  for- 
eign Investment  the  scapegoat  Is  completely 
arbitrary.  It  happens  also  to  be  foolishly 
shortsighted. 

WHOSE  DEncrr? 

Tlie  lEPA  study.  In  fact,  points  out  that 
for^everal  years  the  private  sector  as  a  whole, 
as  a  result  of  export  stirpluses  and  Income  on 
private    Investments    abroad,    has    generated 
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*  paymentB  surplus,  while  Federal  «pen<llng 
(foreign  aid.  military  outlays,  etc.)  lias  been 
•conalatenUy  In  deficit  by  over  $8  bUllon  a 
year  notwithstanding  Ued  aid  and  mllltary- 
hardware  Bales."  The  study  calculates  that 
exporU  to  aflUlatea  of  U.3.  manufacturing 
corporations  account  for  35  per  cent  of  total 
XJB.  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  In  ad- 
dition, direct  Investmenta  abroad  by  U^. 
compaale*  return  earned  Income  which  ex- 
ceeds the  outflow  of  capital  In  nearly  erery 
Industry  and  In  pracUcally  every  area  of  the 
world. 

The  government  InaUts  that  lU  foreign  aid, 
even  though  It  la  given  away,  does  not  ser- 
iously add  to  the  payraents  deficit.  This  Is 
because.  It  argues.  BO  per  cent  of  AID'S  eco- 
nomic assistance  has  been  In  the  form  of 
roods  and  services  procured  In  the  United 
States.  The  lEPA  study  admlta  that  this 
device  at  •tying"'  aid  to  purchases  In  the  U.S. 
may  curtail  the  direct  adverse  Ixnjjact  on  the 
paymenta  balance.  But  It  points  out  that 
the  government's  calculation  faila  to  allow 
for  the  'substliutlon"  effect.  The  aid-receiv- 
ing country,  in  other  words,  may  use  Its  aid 
dollars  merely  to  buy  goods  It  would  other- 
wise have  bought  here  commercially  with 
dolUu-s  It  already  owned.  It  Is  then  able  to 
transfer  lu  earned  dollars  for  purchases  In 
Other  countries. 

BUBgl'i'l  U  now   RTBCT 

Strong  evidence  that  this  Is  happening  on 
a  large  scale  Is  provided  by  a  comparison  of 
our  aid  to  and  trade  with  Latin  America. 
U.S.  net  disbursements  lo  Latin  America  al- 
moat  doubled  from  the  level  of  the  1956-1960 
period,  when  they  averaged  roughly  W80 
million,  to  an  avpra;;e  rif  about  $652  million 
over  the  1961-1964  period.  Total  Latin  Amer- 
ican imports  went  up  from  an  average  of 
$7  650  000  000  a  year  between  1956  and  1960 
to  an  annual  average  of  M,0«0.000,000  during 
1961-1964,  an  average  Increase  of  $413  mil- 
lion. Yet  total  Latin  American  Import*  from 
the  V.B  declined  by  an  average  of  HOO  mil- 
lion, despite  the  doubUng  of  total  aid  and 
the   'tying  "  of  such  aid. 

There  is  reaaon  to  think  that  the  "substi- 
tution" principle  has  an  even  wider  appli- 
cation than  the  lEPA  study  estimates,  but 
there  Is  not  space  to  consider  Its  ramifica- 
tions here  If  the  study  has  a  serloiis  weak- 
ness. It  is  m  not  giving  sufficient  etnphasU  to 
the  effect  of  inflation  and  our  chronic  budget 
deficits  in  making  the  deficit  In  the  balance 
of  payments  Inevitable. 

But  the  great  merit  of  the  study  Is  Its  proof 
of  the  harmfulne.ss  of  (rofemmental  re- 
straints on  foreign  Investment.  A  substan- 
tial part  of  our  exports  depends  upon  such 
Investment.  The  study  urges  the  govern- 
ment to  give  assurances  that.  In"  addition  to 
maintaining  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar.  It 
will  not  try  to  restrict  or  control  ttie  move- 
ment of  capital.  "The  only  reaUy  long-run 
factor  working  In  the  direction  cf  eliminating 
deficits,"  the  study  Insists,  "is  the  growth  In 
exports.  Income,  royalties  and  foes  which  are 
related  to  direct  {jrlvate  investments  abrotid. 
Any  prolonged  limitations  lu  this  area  can 
serve  only  to  weaken  whatever  long-range 
strength  there  Is  In  the  U.S.  position." 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  h»ve  requested  that  a  copy  of 
the  letter  of  the  Honorable  Mtwdm. 
RivKBS  and  the  Horujrable  William  H. 
Bates,  chairman  and  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  on  the  subject  of  con- 
gressional o&ce  seekers  going  to  South 
Vietnam  to  which  reference  was  made 
during  the  debate  on  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act  be  placed  in  the  Rkcord. 

I  am  happy  to  do  so.  The  administra- 
tion's actions  In  encouraging  and  ac- 
commodating this  kind  of  politicking  are 
hard  to  understand. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

House  or  REPassENTATiviS, 

COMMITTBB  ON   AftMEO  SERVICES. 

Wathinffton,  D.C.,  Juiy  19.  1966. 
Hon  RoBsaT  S.  McNamasa, 
SecTetary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We,  the  under- 
signed, the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  Ke- 
publlcan  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, are  advised  that  there  have  been, 
and  are  presently,  cougresalonal  offlte  seek- 
ers lu  Viet  Nam.  dressed  In  mlUUry  attire, 
being  briefed  by  our  top  military  leaders, 
being  transported  in  mlUtary  vehicles,  air- 
craft and  naval  vessels  and.  In  general,  con- 
suming the  time  of  our  key  personnel  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  In  our  Judgment,  tills  pollU- 
cal  Junketing  should  be  banned  forthwith. 
Even  If  such  trips  were  advisable,  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  we  can  accord  such  privileges 
to  a  few  without  extending  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  aU.  This  would  result  In  an  utterly 
Impossible  situation. 

Some  Members  of  Congress,  for  investiga- 
tive and  legislative  purposes,  need  to  Uavel 
to  war  zones.  We  have  been  urged  by  the 
Administration,  and  privately  by  military 
leaders,  to  keep  these  vislU  to  a  minimum 
and  we  concur  and  have  compiled  with  these 
expressed  desires  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
our  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  deplore  the  ex- 
cursions of  those  who  have  no  responsibility 
In  this  area  and  who  only  serve  to  clutter 
up  our  limited  facilities  and  Impose  upon  the 
time  and  patience  of  our  hard  pressed  com- 
manders who  are  trying  to  protect  the  Uves 
of  American  men  who  have  been  sent  there. 
Political  hally-hoo  has  no  place  In  an  area 
where  Americans  are  dying.  Some  of  the 
statements  which  we  have  read  border  on  or 
are  breaches  of  American  security  and  should 
not  be  countenanced. 
•Very  truly  yours, 

MkNIXX  RiVEBS, 

Chairman. 
VfiLLiAU  H.   Bates, 


CONGRESSIONAL.  CANDIDATES- 
TRIPS  TO  SOUTH  VIETVAM. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Recowd  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BILL    INTRODUCED    TO    PROHIBIT 
THE    MAILING    OP    UNSOLICITED 
SAMPLE  DRUGS  AND  OTHER  PO- 
TENTIALLY  HARMFUL  ITEMS  TO 
THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC 
Mr.     SMITH     of     New     York.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    IMr. 
Kupferman]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rsco^d  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUPFB3^MAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bin,  HJB.  16391 
to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code  to 
prohibit  the  mailing  to  the  general  public 


of  unsolicited  sample  drug  products  and 
other  potentially  harmful  Items. 

The  problem  this  bill  covers,  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mrs.  Victor  R.  Struber, 
which  is  that  unsolicited  commerciai 
items  that  are  potentially  dangerous  to 
children  and  others,  are  being  sent 
through  the  mall. 

Numbered  among  the  products  Involved 
are  razor  blades,  drugs  and  chemicals. 

While  the  senders  of  these  articles  may 
not  be  conscious  of  the  accidents  that 
could  result.  I  feel  It  Is  a  bad  business 
practice  and  should  be  stopped.  As  in 
many  other  areas,  what  is  good  or  not 
harmful  to  adults  may  be  bad  and  harm- 
ful to  children. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  today  will 
put  an  end  to  this  type  of  commercial 
advertising,  and  the  Items  Involved  will 
still  be  available  in  the  normal  course  of 
business. 

OFFICE  OP  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
OPENED  IN  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Kupferman]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER."  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
had  the  privilege  this  morning  of  attend- 
ing the  opening  of  the  Office  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  Washington.  D.C,  at  1730 
K  Street  NW. 

This  Is  a  major  step  forward  for  urban 
areas,  a  first  of  its  kind,  and  acknowl- 
edges the  fact,  long  honored  only  by  suf- 
ferance, that  the  activities  of  this  Con- 
gress and  of  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  a  major  significance  in 
the  future  of  urban  centers. 

Not  until  the  election  of  a  former 
Member  of  this  House,  my  predecessor, 
the  Honorable  John  V,  Lindsay,  as 
mayor,  however,  did  New  York  City  ac- 
cept this  obvious  fact. 

Mayor  Lindsay  is  to  be  commended  on 
his  perspicacity. 

Members  of  the  Congress  from  New 
York  City  attending  the  opening  in- 
cluded: Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs,  and 
Congressmen  Jossph  P.  Addasbo.  Jona- 
than B.  Bingham.  I^onabd  Fahbstkin, 
Skymodr  Halpkrn.  Eugene  J.  Keoch, 
Benjakin  S.  Rosenthal,  Whliam  F. 
Ryan,  and  Jakes  H.  Scheukr. 

I  set  forth  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy 
of  the  announcement  by  Mayor  Lindsay 
of  the  opening  of  the  New  York  City  ofiQce 
in  Washingtonr  DC,  and  his  statement 
with  respect  thereto. 

OmcB  or  Matob  Jokw  V.  LnrauT.  Cm  Hah., 
New  To«k  Cttt 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  today  officiated  at 
the  opening  of  New  York  City's  Washington 
aOoe. 

Members  of  the  New  York  City  Congres- 
sional delegation  were  expected  to  attend 
the  opening  at  9  A.M.  Both  Wew  York  Sen- 
ators were  also  invited. 

The  four-room  o«Boe  to  located  at  1790  "K 
Street,  K.W.    Th*  Mayor  said  lU  purpo«  was 
to  develop  "an  effective  working  reUtlonshlp 


between  the  City  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  matters  of  common  Interest." 

In  announcing  the  office  opening.  Mayor 
Lindsay  said,  "We  are  In  sight  of  a  new  era — 
fin  era  of  urban  renaissance  which  can  be 
brought  about  through  the  Joint  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Cities  But 
this  new  era  will  not  occiu'  automatically." 

"Cities  must  fully  understand  and  learn 
to  work  with  Federal  programs  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  fully  appreciate  and 
learn  to  work  with  the  problems  of  the  Cities. 

"In  view  of  the  fiscal  straight-Jacket  In 
which  regions  like  the  New  York  City  area 
today  find  themselves.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
do  all  we  can  to  make  maximum  use  of  avail- 
able resources.  The  establishment  of  a  New 
York  City  office  here  In  Washington  will  do 
much  to  achieve  this  end." 

Mayor  Lindsay  outlined  the  functions  of 
the  City's  Washington  office  as  follows: 

1.  To  serve  as  a  liaison  office  between  the 
City  and  Federal  Agencies. 

2.  To  coordinate  the  City's  dealings  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  order  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  Federal  programs. 

3.  To  assure  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  kept  Informed  of  the  problems,  needs,  and 
views  of  the  City. 

4.  To  keep  the  City  fully  Informed  of  rele- 
vant Federal  legislative  and  administrative 
developments. 

5.  To  formulate  necessary  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

The  Mayor  also  announced  that  he  had 
asked  Murray  Drabkln,  a  long-time  associate, 
to  set  up  the  office  and  to  get  It  under  way. 

Mr.  Drabkln,  a  lawyer,  has  had  extensive 
experience  In  Washington,  where  he  served 
as  counsel  to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  More  recently,  as  Mayor  Lindsay's 
Special  Consultant  on  Tax  Policy,  Mr  Drab- 
kln was  chiefly  respMsnslble  for  formulating 
the  Mayor's  overhaul  of  the  City's  tax  sys- 
tem. 

Miss  Marian  O.  Qow,  former  administrative 
secretary  to  the  Mayor  when  he  was  a  Con- 
gressman In  Washington,  will  serve  as  office 
manager  of  the  New  York  City  office  In 
Washington. 

Mayor  Lindsay  was  present  at  the 
oiJenlng  of  the  office  and  later  gave  a 
talk  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  ana- 
lyzing his  approach  to  the  problems  of 
Federal-city  relationships. 

This  address  Is  here  set  forth  in  full. 
Text  of  Remarks  bt  Matos  John  V.  Lindsat 

AT   Intzenational   Plattorm   Association, 

Washington,  D.C.  Jult  20,  1966 

I'm  In  Washington  this  morning  for  two 
purposes:  To  address  this  gathering  and  to 
open  the  first  full-time,  professionally- 
staffed  office  In  Washlngrton  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  New  York  City.  The  major  pur- 
poses of  the  office  are  to  provide  New  York 
City  timely,  continuing  Information  about 
legislative  programs  and  executive  actions:  to 
pursue  City  applications  for  Federal  assist- 
ance and  to  maintain  closer  liaison  with  the 
New  York  City  Congressional  delegation,  and, 
for  that  matter,  all  delegations. 

The  office  has  a  name,  a  street  address. 
desks,  letterheads  and  a  telephone  number. 
The  office,  however,  symbolizes  much  more 
than  what  may  seem  to  be  a  pressure  group 
working  In  behalf  of  the  nation's  largest 
city:  the  office  stands  for  a  conscious,  rea- 
soned objective  of  New  York : 

It  Is  to  achieve  a  creative  federalism — one 
which  operates  vertically  as  well  as  horizon- 
tally. HeretofCNre,  federalism  has  been  Inter- 
preted  as  a  division  of  p>owers  and  a  separa- 
tion of  functions  at  the  highest  level,  which 
Is  to  say,  the  Federal  level. 

Oiu-  belief  Is  that  the  cities  are  not  wards 
"f  the  Federal  government,  that  they  neither 
seek  nor  appreciate  the  hand-me-down 
status  that  Is  sometimes  assigned  to  them, 
and  that  the  stronger  the  relationship  be- 


tween those  of  us  who  serve  the  nation  and 
those  of  us  who  serve  Its  political  subdivi- 
sions, the  better  the  principles  of  Federalism 
will  be  fulfilled. 

I  should  like  to  document  that  8C«newhat 
generalized  viewpoint  with  specific  examples 
of  what  New  York  City  now  Is  doing  to  sim- 
plify, to  expedite  and  to  solidify  Its  relation- 
ship with  the  Federal  Government. 

First,  we  are  consolidating  over  50  munici- 
pal departments  and  agencies  under  twelve 
administrations.  Tht  Federal  Government 
operates  with  11  cabinet-level  departments; 
we  intend  to  operate  New  York  City  In  much 
the  same  way. 

Early  this  month,  for  e.xample,  we  estab- 
lished an  Administration  of  Health  Services. 
It  brings  t^jgether  under  one  command  our 
21  municipal  hospitals,  our  niirses,  our  re- 
search staff,  and  all  of  the  City's  programs 
directed  toward  the  protection  of  New 
Yorkers  against  illness  and  disease. 

On  the  face  of  It,  an  apparently  simple 
administrative  reorganization  is  less  than 
exciting.  The  realignment,  however,  has 
been  termed  by  Dr.  Howard  Rusk  as  "a 
milestone"  He  said  of  the  new  Administra- 
tor. Dr.  Howard  J.  Brown:  "He  Is  a  mag- 
nlflcent  choice  to  chart  the  new  courses  in 
administrative  procedures  and  patient- 
centered  philosophy  .  .  .  With  the  help  and 
understanding  of  all  New  Yorkers  a  new 
era  of  health  services  In  New  York  City 
should  emerge." 

We  also  have  consolidated  the  City's 
budgeting  and  bookkeeping  under  one  head, 
the  Admmislrator  of  Finance.  It  is  his 
assignment  to  coordinate  the  preparation 
of  the  budget,  the  collection  of  revenues, 
the  assessment  of  taxes,  and  other  City  fiscal 
responsibilities. 

We  are  bringing  together  under  a  single 
Administration  of  Human  Resources  those 
City  programs  concerned  with  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  New  York  City's  greatest  single 
problem:  The  plight  of  the  poor.  Under  this 
administration,  a  top  executive  will  be 
charged  with  the  formulation  and  the  execu- 
tion of  programs  and  policies  concerned  with 
welfare,  the  anti-poverty  program,  youth 
work,  and  Job  development. 

I  think  that  In  some  respects  our  plans 
surpass  the  functioning  consolidation 
achieved  on  a  Federal  level.  For  example, 
we  are  establishing  a  transportation  admin- 
istration to  correlate  the  movement  of  peo- 
ple and  goods  within  New  York  City,  which 
involves  a  stoplight  in  a  residential  neigh- 
borhood as  well  as  the  construction  of  a  new 
subway  tube  beneath  the  East  River.  The 
Federal  Government  has  not  yet  given  trans- 
portation departmental  status.  I  would  pre- 
dict, however,  as  such  Interstate  transporta- 
tion problems  as  Jet  airplane  noises  and  the 
abandonment  of  passenger  service  are  mag- 
nified, that  Federal  Govertmfient  will  be  com- 
pelled to  give  transportation  an  equal  voice 
at  the  cabinet  table  with  other  departments. 

Second,  we  in  New  York  have  conscien- 
tiously sought  out  men  and  women  with  an 
Interstate  or  national  viewpoint  for  i>06l- 
tlons  in  this  administration.  We  feel  this  Is 
valuable  because  In  our  developing  relations 
with  the  state  and  Federal  governments — 
relations  which  will  to  a  large  degree  dictate 
the  eventual  ability  of  New  York  and  other 
cities  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  travails  im- 
posed upon  every  urban  center. 

Accordingly,  we  have  been  able  to  recruit 
to  New  York  City  many  prestigious  staff 
members: 

J.  Lee  Rankin,  former  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States,  is  serving  as  the  City's 
Corporation"  Counsel ; 

Howard  R.  Leary,  former  Police  Commis- 
sioner in  Philadelphia  now  directs  New  York's 
28  OOO-man  police  force; 

Austin  Heller,  formerly  with  the  Air  Pol- 
lution Division  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  In  Cincinnati,  Is  our  new  Com- 
missioner of  Air  Pollution; 


The  City's  Transpyortatlon  Administrator  Is 
Arthur  Palmer,  who  once  served  as  Assistant 
General  Counsel  of  the  Lend  Lease  Adminis- 
tration: 

Dr.  Efren  Ramirez,  who  achieved  remark- 
able successes  in  the  treatment  of  drug  ad- 
dicts in  Puerto  Rico,  has  Joined  the  City  as 
our  Narcotics  Coordinator: 

The  new  Chairman  of  the  Housing  and  Re- 
development Board  is  Jason  R  Nathan,  a 
former  regional  director  of  the  Federal  Urban 
Renewal  Administration; 

George  F  McGrath.  the  well-known  Com- 
missioner of  Correction  for  the  State  of 
Massachuse\t8,  is  serving  In  a  similar  capacity 
in  New  York: 

My  chief  advisor  on  the  reorganization  and 
reform  of  the  City's  archaic  and  Insufficient 
tax  structure  was  Murray  Drabkln.  Mr. 
Drabkln  was  Chief  Counsel  for  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that 
wrote  an  extensive  report  on  elate  and  local 
taxation  policies  He  will  direct  the  Wash- 
ington office  we  opened  this  morning. 

In  addition.  New  York  City  has  been  served 
in  a  consultant  capacity  by  Mitchell  Svlrldoff, 
the  nationally-respected  expert  on  social 
problems  from  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  and 
Edward  Logue,  who  in  Bost^on  created  a  fresh. 
humanitarian  approach  to  the  development 
of  more  handsome,  more  constructive  neigh- 
borhoods within  the  City. 

It  is  common  knowledge  In  Washington 
that  my  lidmlnistratlon  has  called  upon  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  both  advice  and 
talent. 

We  have  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  other  areas  Our  Department  of 
Purchase  has  been  given  enomously  helpful 
ad\ice  from  its  fede.'al  counterpart,  the  Sup- 
ply Service  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. As  a  result,  we  are  buying  more 
cheaply,  and  we  are  making  better  use  of 
warehouse  space.  The  Department  also  has 
established  a  motor  pool  based  on  the  G  S.A. 
I>ollcles  for  the  assignment  of  motor  vehicles 
to  government  oScials  and  employees. 

Perhaps  every  mayor  who  has  addressed  a 
Washington  audience  has  devoted  a  F^nlon 
of  his  talk  to  a  plea  for  greater  Federal 
assistance  In  the  solution  of  the  varied  said 
manifest  problems  he  confronts.  I  shall  not 
be  an  exception. 

First,  however.  I  think  It  proper  to  take 
note  of  the  Federal  Government's  Increasing 
Interest  in,  cities — most  Importantly,  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Medicare,  specifically.  Is  Important  to  New 
York.  Heretofore,  New  York  City  has  carried 
the  full  burden  of  providing  medical  and 
hospital  care  for  the  aged  who  could  not 
afford  private  treatment  or  hospital  care. 
Medicare  is  relieving  New  York  and  other 
cities  of  a  great  portion  of  that  burden.  In 
the  wake  of  the  passage  of  the  Medicare  Act 
last  year,  many  8tat«s  have  undertaken  sup- 
plementary plans,  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
being  the  "Medicaid"  program  in  New  York 
State.  Medicaid  will  provide  state  financing 
to  those  unable  to  afford  private  health  serv- 
ices regardless  of  age.  Inasmuch  as  New 
York  City  this  fiscal  year  Is  spending  in 
excess  of  $550  million  on  hospitals  and  health 
services.  State  and  Federal  assistance  is  wel- 
come. It  Is  sensibly  directed  toward  the 
needs  of  the  cities,  where  a  great  majority 
of  the  Indigent  are   living. 

As  I  said,  mayors  who  come  to  Washington 
customarily  pa^k  with  them  a  standardized 
appeal  for  additional  financial  help,  I  won't 
belabor  this  gathering  with  a  repetitive  re- 
cital of  these  entreaties.  I  shotUd  say.  how- 
ever, on  behalf  of  myself  and  other  mayors, 
that  we  believe  Federal  asslstsjice  should 
be  more  directly  allocated  to  the  cities.  Our 
reasoning  Is  not  complex;  it  Is  based  upon 
the  undisputed  statistic  thi-t  two  of  three 
Americans  live  In  or  around  a  city  and  the 
percentage  is  growing  daily  In  other  words, 
when  we  speak  of  the  Federal  Government  s 
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responsibility  to  Ita  cltlzena,  we  to  effect  are 
talking  about  Uioea  who  Uve  In  our  urban 
centerB. 

Yet  Uie  staled  goals  of  our  natlonml  gov- 
ernment often  seem  to  rtin  contrary  to  the 
clear  and  uncontradicted  needj  of  our  urban 
society  All  of  iri  are  conversant  with  tiioae 
„eeda — the  need  for  better  acboola.  the  need 
for  safety  In  the  street*  and  In  the  parkB. 
the  need  for  livable  housing,  the  need  for 
modern  tnuieportatlon  system*,  the  need  for 
available,  reliable  medical  care. 

Almoet  all  of  Uieee  needs  artee  from  a 
single  source  That  source  la  poverty.  It 
is  mystifying  that  Congreaa  did  not  approve 
a  supplementary  appropriation  of  •2S0  mil- 
lion in  the  AnU- Poverty  Program  for  the 
last  ftecal  year— an  Increase  which  I  urged 
the  Gongreas  to  approve  on  behalf  of  the 
National  CXinference  of  Mayam.  The  United 
BtatcM  spends  more  than  •?  billion  a  year 
on  agriculture.  It  has  programmed  upwards 
of  •20  billion  to  erpl<Tre  the  moon,  and  De- 
fense Department  spending  approaches  $60 
WlUoii  a  year.  Ttie  same  Federal  budget 
provides  MUy  token  funding  for  The  Presi- 
dent's Demonrtratlon  Citle«  Act. 

As  the  artnte  Washington  correBpondent 
of  the  New  York  Tlmee.  Jamea  Reston.  has 
noted: 

"...  a  Great  Society  .  .  oould,  th<»  way 
thlnsrs  are  going,  end  up  nrst  In  peace,  first 
on  the  moon  and  last  In  the  big  American 
city    sluma  " 

I  should  make  It  clear  In  thle  rather  som- 
ber report  that  we  In  the  cities  do  not  seek  a 
dole  We  realtee  that  a  search  for  Indli'tdxml 
»elf-«umclency  should  precede  any  Justifi- 
able requeete  for  aM. 

New  York  Oty  has  done  so.  We  realisti- 
cally evaluated  our  financial  capabllltl««  this 
year.  We  found  them  wanting.  Consequent- 
ly, we  developed  and  fought  for  a  tax  reorga- 
nization program  we  believe  will  equip  the 
City  with  the  money  to  cope  with  the  many 
demands  which  a  progressive  City  govern- 
ment must  meet. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  Jt  the 
tax  program  Is  an  income  tax  on  New  Tork 
City  reeldenta  and  earnings  tax  on  nori-resl- 
dents  who  work  In  the  City.  The  tax  or  com- 
muters goes  beyond  the  simple  meehan  sm  of 
deriving  from  those  who  earn  their  liveli- 
hoods In  the  City  some  contribution  tsward 
the  maintenance  of  that  City:  it  represents 
governmental  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
the  health  of  a  metropolitan  ctty  and  the 
well-being  of  Its  siurroundlng  commun  tleo — 
although  they  may  be  In  other  statee— are 
Interdependent. 

New  York  City  has  been  the  heart,  the 
stimulus,  the  lifeline  of  the  region  surround- 
ing It  It  can  oontlnue  In  that  role  only  If  a 
viable  relationship  la  achieved  with  Its  Juris- 
dictional satellites  At  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  In  Dallas,  no  other  subject 
was  discussed  more  In  the  corrktors  than  re- 
gionalism— the  struggle  of  the  central  cities 
to  maintain  an  Identity  while  aflllcted  with  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  physical  adversities  of  an  entire 
urban  region. 

The  agreement  on  a  city  and  state  level  to 
require  commuters  to  pay  a  relatively  small 
hut  needed  tax  to  the  core  city  represents  a 
breakthrough  In  transportation,  In  hotis- 
Ing,  m  parks,  the  cities  and  suburbs  must 
find  newer,  cooperative  ways  to  serve  not  the 
residents  of  a  singular  Jurisdiction,  but  all 
of  the  people  who  make  up  a  metropolitan 
complex 

In  this  development  we  must  have  the  en- 
couragement, the  direction  and  the  financial 
assistance  only  the  Federal  government  can 
give  Pot  In  many  cases  only  the  Federal 
government  can  resolve  the  Individual  con- 
flicts which  bar  the  way  to  the  solution  of 
common  problems.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
the  cities  must  of  necessity  surrender  their 
Initiative  or  their  prerogatives  to  the  Federal 
government:    it   Is   a   recognition   that   New 


York  City  cannot  combat  air  pollution  arU- 
ing  from  New  Jersey  .  .  .  that  ConnecUcut 
caimot  unclog  the  traffic  arteries  Into  Uan- 
hattan  .  .  .  that  It  U  unfair  that  a  Negro 
child  grow  up  In  a  gtietto.  and  that  In  many 
ways  It  Is  unfair  that  a  child  grow  up  In  an 
all-white,  weU-to-do.  amorphous  euvlron- 
ment. 

PesslmlsU  predicted  that  New  York  City 
may  become  a  vast  ghetto.  I  do  not  beUeve 
it  HUtorlcally.  New  York  ha*  welcomed 
everyone.  That  welcome  has  not  been  cir- 
cumscribed by  an  Intolerance  based  In  Jeal- 
ousy or  fear.  New  York,  as  the  first  point 
of  entry  to  the  United  States,  has  taken  In 
tiie  Dutch,  the  Germans,  the  IrliOi.  the 
Italians,  the  Poles,  the  Chinese,  the  Jews,  the 
Negroes  and  the  Puerto  Rlcans. 

Our  alUtude  hiis  always  been:  This  Is  tlie 
City.  Make  of  It  what  you  wlU.  It  Is  up 
to  you.  .     .  , 

That  spirit  has  given  New  York  an  eclectrlc. 
dynamic  composlUon  which  has  been 
achieved  by  no  other  city.  It  has  made  New 
York  the  greatest  city  In  the  world  -  at  once 
the  most  frustrating  and  Intoxicating. 

in  a  single  phrase.  New  Yorkers  have 
learned  to  live  together  under  the  most 
arduous  and  abrasive  circumstances.  We 
have  not  only  managed,  we  have  thrived;  we 
always  have  been  able  to  overcome  the 
enormous  dlfflcultlea  which  an  open  and  free 
city  of  8  million  people  unavoidably  imposes 

upon  Itself. 

In  concluding,  I  return  to  the  past  fca-  a 
prediction  of  what  Ues  In  the  future,  for  any- 
thing I  might  forecast  for  New  York  was  said 
long  ago  by  Aristotle : 

"It  18  plain  that  the  State  Is  not  merely 
determined  by  community  of  place  and  by 
the  exchange  of  mutual  protection  from 
harm  of  good  offices.  These  things  must.  In- 
deed exist.  If  there  Is  to  be  a  city,  yet  the 
existence  of  all  of  them  does  not  at  once  con- 
stitute a  State;  there  must  be.  both  In  house- 
holds and  In  families,  a  sharing  of  the  good 
life,  in  a  form  at  once  complete  and  self- 
sufficient." 

Thank  you. 


My  colleagues  should  know,  especially 
these  from  urban  aretus  but  not  limited 
thereto,  that  New  York  City  will  welcome 
your  visit  to  Its  office  In  Washington, 
D.C..  and  we  all  look  lorward  to  working 
together  in  the  interest  of  greater  more 
viable  cities. 


WHO'S  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE 
MONEY  SQUEEZE? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gmtlcman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
ScHNEEB«,i1  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Recoud  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  comment  from  Mr. 
M  J.  Rossant  In  the  July  18  edlUon  of 
the  New  York  Times  deserves  broad 
readership  and  wide  circulation. 
Who's  RsaiKjNsiBt.E  roR  thi  Momkt  Sqtteeze? 
(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

DemocraU  In  Congress  are  Anally  begin- 
ning to  express  their  uneasiness  over  the 
high  cost  and  growing  scarcity  of  credit 
Their  grtimbllng  comes  as  no  surprise.  The 
party  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  John 
F.  Kennedy  has  traditionally  opposed  tight 
money  and  high  Interest  rates. 

Credit  was  cheaper  and  more  readily  avail- 
able   In    1960,    when    Senator   Kennedy    was 


campaigning  for  the  Presidency.  He  made  a 
key  Issue  of  "dear  money,"  caUing  Interest 
rates  damaglngly  high  and  warning  that  he 
would  not  tolerate  a  credit  policy  that  dis- 
criminated against  small  busineas,  home- 
buUdera  and  farmers.  And  the  1S64  Demo- 
cratic platform  boasted  of  ending  the  "high 
intereet.  tight  money"  policies  of  the  Eepub- 
Ucans  and  sUeased  "the  importance  of  low 
Interest  rates"  in  assurthg  prosperity. 

In  the  current  monetary  squeeze — the 
tigiitest  in  a  generation — the  Democrats 
must  speak  softly.  After  aU,  the  squeeze  is 
taking  place  with  one  of  their  own  In  the 
White  House.  So  they  are  muting  their 
criticism,  whUe  deflecting  its  aim. 

BepresentaUves  Wsicht  Patman.  the  most 
vocal  and  persistent  advocate  of  easy  money 
in  Congress,  has  led  the  way  by  trying  to  pin 
the  blame  on  the  Elsenhower  AdmlnlsUation. 
which  he  claims  Is  responsible  because  It  per- 
mitted the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  pursue 
an  independent  monetary  policy.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler  has  fol- 
lowed up  by  pointing  to  the  independent 
action  taken  last  December  by  the  Federal 
Reserve,  which  he  charges  touched  off  the 
escalation  In  Interest  rates. 

SNIPING    AT    THE    SPOII-SPCWT 

Sniping  at  the  Federal  Reserve  comes  nat- 
urally to  DemocmtB.  As  the  agency  charged 
with  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 
It  has  to  play  the  role  of  spoilsport,  taking 
vinpopular  decisions  that  make  it  an  Invit- 
ing and  vulnerable  target.  But  there  are  few 
objective  observers  who  would  side  with  Rep- 
resentative Patmatt  and  Secretary  Fowler  in 
accusing  the  Pwleral  Reserve  of  really  being 
the  villain  of  the  piece. 

To  be  sure,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  applied 
the  credit  brakes.  Ever  since  last  December 
It  has  sought  to  curb  Inflation  at  home  and 
protect  the  dollar  abroad.  But  It  has  pressed 
down  slowly  and  reluctantly. 

Earlier  in  the  year.  Federal  Reserve  officials 
made  clear  that  they  wanted  tighter  credit 
reinforced  by  tax  Increases.  They  argued 
that  resort  to  fiscal  policy  (taxation)  would 
have  slowed  demands,  while  relying  on 
monetary  policy  (Interest  rates)  to  curb  the 
supply  of  credit  was  more  suitable  for  an 
economy  operating  close  to  its  limits  of 
capacity.  Tax  Increases  also  would  have 
helped  avert  the  current  financial  distor- 
tions and  convulsions. 

Their  plea  and  others  like  them  went 
unheeded.  Even  though  the  Administration 
has  hialled  aexlhle  fiscal  policy  as  the  key 
weapon  for  Influencing  the  economy,  equal i v 
valuable  for  stimulating  or  restzalnln? 
activity.  It  hemmed  and  hawed  about  rais- 
ing taxes  as  Inflationary  pressures  mounted 
The  AdminlstraUon  ended  up  doing  very 
UtUe,  which  meant  the  Federal  Reserve  bad 
to  do  mosL 

The  fact  U  that  the  UtUe  that  the  Ad- 
ministration did  do  In  the  fiscal  area  has 
served  mainly  to  make  the  credit  squeeze 
worse.  Its  speedup  in  the  ooUection  uf 
corporate  Income  taxes  and  Its  Initiation  of 
a  graduated  wlthhoUllng  system  for  indi- 
viduals, which  added  to  the  OovernmenfB 
tax  t<''<"'  without  reduction  corporate  or  in- 
dividual incomes,  add«d  to  tUe  already 
ebullient  demand  for  credit.  And  lU  sales 
of  participations  In  Government  loans  has 
conUlbuted  to  the  strong  upward  pressure  on 
Interest  rates. 

Interest  rates  would  have  climbed  and 
credit  become  scarcer  even  if  taxes  had  been 
raised.  But  the  violent  nature  of  tlie  escala- 
tion, which  has  led  to  severe  strains  on  oom- 
merclaJ  banks,  on  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  on  the  home  building  Industry 
and  may  painfully  affect  the  whole  economy, 
could  have  been  avoided. 


Washington  had  hoped  to  close  the  gap 
between  rates  in  the  United  States  and 
Kurope.  But  so  long  as  the  United  States 
depeiKls  on  high  Interest  rates,  Europe  fol- 
lows suit. 

The  Administration's  approach  does  not 
invalidate  the  "new  economics."  It  Is  the 
Administration's  new  economists,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  himself,  who  have  ignored  Its 
precepts.  The  Democrats  can  rally  sj-ound. 
indicting  the  Federal  Reserve  and  charging 
that  Wall  Street  bankers  are  conspiring 
against  the  farmer  and  Uie  small  business- 
man, but  they  will  have  trouble  convincing 
anyone  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  supine  and  in- 
nocent victim  of  events.  A  tightening  of 
credit  was  made  Inevitable  by  the  Increased 
FlVndlng  on  Vietnam;  but  the  Administration 
hM  only  Itself  to  blame  for  the  extreme — 
and  potentially  dangerous — nionetij-y  tight- 
ness that  the  Democrats  are  complaining 
about. 
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hope  that  thl?may  be  of  general  interest 
due  to  the  fact  that  Bucks  and  Lehigh 
Counties  make  up  a  very  diversified  con- 
gressional district.  The  questions  and 
the  answers  to  the  said  poll  are  as  fel- 
lows: 
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Should   Increase   spending,    13.7   per- 


DRUM  CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScHNEKBU-il  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  that  In  these  long  and  hot  summer 
months,  Americans  everywhere  in  this 
great  land  of  ours,  will  pause  to  listen 
once  again  to  the  Nation's  drum  corps, 
beating  out  that  old  familiar  rhythm. 

Their  sound  is  not  a  new  one  In  our 
history;  it  began  when  a  drummer  boy 
beat  the  "call  to  arms"  on  Lexington 
Common.  We  heard  it  again  at  Valley 
Forge,  the  bloody  battlefields  of  Gettys- 
burg, and  Its  spirit  resounded  over  the 
trenches  of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
11,  the  rocky  terrain  of  Korea  and  now 
in  the  jungles  of  South  Vietnam. 

Let  us  all  now  pay  tribute  to  our  Na- 
tion's youth  engaged  in  this  fine  activity. 
Arrayed  In  their  gaily  colored  uniforms, 
marching  across  America,  they  truly  rep- 
resent our  heritage  and  otir  future.  They 
are  the  pulse  beat  of  America. 

The  week  of  August  20-27  is  being  ob- 
served thla  year  as  National  Drum  Corps 
Week. 


LBAP-rSOOGINO  RATES 

Failure  to  make  use  of  fiscal  policy  has 
also  handicapped  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
deficit  m  the  nation's  balance  of  paymenU 


HOW  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE  EIGHTH 
DISTRICT  OP  PEINNSYLVANIA 
h'KKl.  ON  CURRENT  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Curtin]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Recoed  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentelman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTTN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
there  may  be  some  Interest  In  the  results 
of  an  opinion  poll  which  I  have  just  con- 
cluded In  my  congressional  district.  An- 
nually, I  attempt  to  place  a  question- 
naire in  every  home  in  Bucks  and  Lehigh 
Counties  end  the  returned  results  from 
this  year  have  Just  been  officially  tabu- 
lated by  a  data  computing  company.    I 

CXII-^  1029— Part   12 


1.  With  the  deepening  Involvement  of  the 
US.  in  Vietnam,  what  do  you  think  our 
country  should  do  In  this  Southeast  Asia 
confUci? 

(a)  Withdraw  all  U.S.  forces  from  South 
Vietnam?      No    answer,    39.4    percent.      Yes, 

24.1  percent.    No,  36.5  percent. 

(b)  Step  up  our  military  activity  there? 
No  answer.  44.9  per  cent.  Yes,  38.1  percent. 
No.  17  percent. 

(c)  Keep  ground  forces  at  present  strength 
but  accelerate  use  of  air  and  sea  power?  No 
answer.  43  5  percent.  Yes,  43.8  percent.  No, 
12.7  percent. 

(di  Withdraw  to  more  easily  defended 
coastal  area?  No  answer.  56  percent.  Yes, 
8.8  percent.    No.  35.2  percent. 

2  There  is  growing  talk  in  certain  Wash- 
ington quarters  to  pursue  a.  more  conciliatory 
policy  toward  Bed  China.  Do  you  favor  this? 
No  answer,  55  percent.  Yes,  35.9  percent. 
No,  58.6  percent. 

3.  Do  you  support  the  Administration's 
goal  of  expanding  our  commercial  trade  with 
Russia  and  other  European  Communist  Na- 
tions? No  answer  4.2  percent.  Yes.  46.7  per- 
cent.   No,  49. 1  percent. 

4.  President  Johnson  tuis  expounded  his 
belief  that  key  elements  of  the  Gre»it  Society 
program  should  be  extended  to  certain  other 
countries — things  like  health,  education,  -wel- 
fare benefits,  etc.  Do  you  share  this  view? 
No  answer.  5  6  percent.  Yes.  20.6  percent. 
No.  73.8  pexient.  v 

5.  Do  you  favor  an  Increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  (1.25  per  hour  to : 

(a)  $1.40  ajii  hour,  38.1  percent. 

(b)  $1  60  an  hour.  22.6  percent. 

(c)  $2  an  hour.  8.2  percent. 
No  answer.  31  1  percent 

6.  Do  you  favor  extendinp  the  minimum 
wage  to  farm  labor?  No  answer.  6.4  percent. 
Yes,  64.4  percent.    No,  30.2  percent. 

7.  How  do  you  feel  about  Federal  legisla- 
tion ttiat  would  Impose  stricter  controls 
against  strikes  deemed  contrary  to  the  pubUc 
Interest,  such  as  in  transportation,  public 
utilities,  etc  No  answer.  4.8  percent.  Favor, 
58  7  percent.     Do  not  favor,  36  7  percent. 

8.  Section  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor 
ael.'vtions  Act — commonly  known  as  the  Talt- 
Hiiftley  Law — continues  to  be  a  controversial 
subject.  How  do  you  feel  about  repealing 
this  Section  14(bl,  the  so-called  "Rlght-to- 
Work"  law?  No  answer,  68  percent  Favor. 
28  3  percent.    Do  not  favor.  61.9  percent. 

9.  The  President  wants  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  Increase  terms  of 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  present  2 
ye.irs  to  a  new  term  of  4  years.  How  do  you 
feel  about  this?  No  answer.  3.9  percent.  Yes. 
49  4  percent.    No  4«.7  percent. 

10.  There  Is  legislation  proposed  to  allow 
the  several  states  to  have  one  House  of  Itfi— 
State  Legislature  apporUoned  within  certain 
limits  on  some  basis  other  tlian  strictly  pop- 
ulation. If  a  majority  of  the  people  of  any 
State  BO  express  themselves.  Are  you  in 
favor  of  Congre.is  p;isjinp  .^uch  a  law?  No 
answer.  117  percent.    Yes,  45.1  percent.    No, 

43.2  percent. 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  have  taxpayers  subsidize  rental  sup- 
plements to  low-Income  families?  No  an- 
swer, 3S  percent.  Yes,  15.1  percent.  No. 
81  1  percent 

12  How  do  you  feel  about  the  continued 
support  of  farm  prices  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury? No  answer.  6.7  percent  Favor,  24  6 
percent.     Do  not  favor.  68.7  percent. 

13.  What  Is  your  view  on  the  allocation  of 
money  for  our  space  program  aimed  at  land- 
ing a  man  on  the  moon? 

(a)  Should  continue  spending  for  space  at 
present  levels.  43  6  percent. 


(b) 
cent. 

(c)    Should  decrease  spending.  8  8  percent. 
No  answer,  33.9  percent 

14.  Are  you  In  favc»r  of  leplslatlon  that 
would  have  the  Federal  government  set 
standards  for  States  regarding  the  length  and 
amount  of  benefit  payment."^  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation'!'  No  answer.  5  percent. 
Yes.  28.8  percent.    No,  66J2  percent. 

15.  Foreign  aid.  so-ca'.led.  continues  to  cost 
several  billions  of  dollars  each  fiscal  year. 
Do  you  believe  this  program  should : 

ik)  Continue  at  present  cost  levels?  No 
answer.  49.7  percent.  Yes.  15.1  percent.  Mo, 
35.2  percent. 

( b )  Be  expanded  "^  No  answer.  54.8  percent. 
Yes,  6.4  percent.    No.  38.8  percent. 

(c)  Be  lessened?  No  answer.  14.9  percent. 
Yes.  74.3  percent.    No,  10  8  percent. 

16.  Should  tax  credits  be  ullowed  to  parents 
of  college  students  for  some  portion  of  the 
cost  of  their  education?  No  answer.  3.7  per- 
cent.    Yes.  71.3  percent.     No.  25  percent. 

17.  There  is  growing  concern  about  the 
threat  of  Inflation.  Do  you  think  steps 
should  be  taken  to  combat  this  danger  by: 

(a)  Increasing  taxes?  No  answer.  45  per- 
cent    Yes,  118  percent.    No.  435  percent. 

(b)  Cutting  dow-n  on  Federal  spending? 
No  answer.  14.2  percent.  Yes,  77.2  percent. 
No,  8.6  percent. 

(C)  Enforce  stricter  Government  author- 
ity to  regulate  wages  and  prices?  No  answer, 
34  1  percent.  Yes,  33.8  percent.  No.  33  1  per- 
cent. 

18.  The  President's  objectives  in  domestic 
legislation  and  administrative  goals  have 
been  generally  termed  "The  Great  Society" 
program.  Do  you  favor  these  Great  Society 
aims,  generally  speaking?  No  answer,  7  per- 
cent.   Yes,  32.7  percent.    No.  60  3  percent, 

19.  Tne  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  one  of 
the  relitlvely  few  Federal  agencies  that  Is 
virtually  Independent  of  any  controls  im- 
posed by  the  Exect^ive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  government  Its  policies  on  in- 
terest rates,  etc..  occasionally  create  a  de- 
mand for  less  Independence.  Do  you  think 
the  Board  should  be  brought  under  more  re- 
straint by  other  branches  of  po\-emment» 
No  answer.  10  percent  Yes.  27.9  percent. 
No.  62.1  percent. 

20.  Do  you  feel  that  domestic  "Great  So- 
ciety" programs  should  be  curtailed  during 
the  period  of  large  coets  for  miiluiry  ex- 
penditures made  necessary  by  the  Vietnam 
situation''  No  answer.  5.8  percent.  Tes.  72,1 
percent.     No,  22  1  percent 


AUTOMATIC       SOCIAL       SECURITY 
BENEFIT  INCREASES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  wa."  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  provide  automatic  Increases  in  social 
security  benefits  whenever  the  consumer 
price  index  has  risen  3  percent  or  more 
since  the  date  of  the  last  increase.  This 
proposal  is  patterned  after  similar  "es- 
calator provisions"  contained  in  the  civil 
service  pension  and  militar>'  retirement 
laws.  These  provisions  are  also  very  prev- 
alent in  labor  agreements. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  begin- 
ning oS  each  CEJendar  quarter,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Is  directed  to  determine  the  amotmt 
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by  which  the  average  consumer  price  in- 
dex during  the  preceding  calendar  quar- 
ter exceeds  the  average  consumer  pnce 
index  during  the  base  period.  If  the 
average  consumer  price  index  has  in- 
creased 3  percent  or  more  over  the  base, 
period,  social  security  benefits  wiU  be 
increased  by  a  corresponding  amount. 

The  first  base  period  established  by  my 
bill  is  the  calendar  quarter  that  com- 
menced July  1.  1965.  After  each  in- 
crease granted  under  the  provisions  of 
my  bill,  a  new  base  period  is  established, 
consisting  of  the  calendar  quarter  on 
which  the  Increase  was  based. 

The  increases  in  benefits  are  effective 
for  months  beginning  after  the  calendar 
quarter  during  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  an  Increase  is  required. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  has  always  been 
guided  by  the  philosophy  that  when  the 
cost  of  living  Increases  significantly,  so- 
cial security  benefits  should  be  raised. 
Congress  has  periodically  increased 
beneflta  through  the  years  to  maintain 
the  purchasing  power  of  social  security 
beneficiaries.  In  view  of  the  Increasing 
congressional  workload  and  to  Insure 
prompt  adjustment  of  benefits.  I  propose 
that  Congress  provide  for  these  periodic 
increases  through  an  'escalator  provi- 
sion." such  as  we  have  already  provided 
in  the  civil  service  and  military  ri.tlre- 

Actuaries  for  the  social  security  trust 
fund  have  advised  us  that  the  revenue 
received  from  the  social  security  taj;  In- 
crease in  relation  to  Increases  in  the 
wage  structure  and  the  cost  of  living. 
Therefore  automatic  increases  in  the  so- 
cial security  benefits  can  be  provided  by 
law  without  the  necessity  of  amending 
the  tax  structure.  No  additional  fi- 
nancing is  required. 

Increases  in  the  cost  of  Uvlng  create 
a  special  hardship  for  our  retired  elderly 
citizens  who  n;  living  on  a  small  fixed 
pension.  During  the  period  from  1958 
until  1965.  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
increased  over  8  percentage  points.  The 
cost  of  services,  which  elderly  people  are 
more  likely  to  need  than  our  younger 
citizens,  increased  over  16  percentage 
points.  When  services  exclusive  of  rent 
are  considered,  services  Increased  18 
percentage  points.  Yet.  during  this  7- 
year  period,  social  security  beneficiaries 
received  no  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits. 

This  administration  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  plight  of  our  older 
citizens  during  these  years.  While  Infla- 
tion robbed  our  social  security  benefici- 
aries of  a  decent  standard  of  living,  this 
administration  prevented  a  benefit  in- 
crease by  inslsUng  that  any  increase  be 
delayed  until  the  medicare  program 
could  be  enacted.  If  the  social  security 
laws  had  contained  an  "escalator  provi- 
sion" such  as  I  am  now  proposing,  this 
delay  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  Republican  coordinating  commit- 
tee, recognizing  the  hardship  imposed  on 
our  elderly  by  the  rising  co6t  of  living, 
recently  recommended  that  the  Social 
Security  and  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
be  amended  to  provide  automatic  cost- 
of-living  increases  In  the  Insurance  ben- 
eflta payable.  I  am  introducing  tlils  bill 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 


coordinating    committee    In    regard    to 
social  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  Increasing  work- 
load Congress  is  encountering  in  recent 
years,  it  would  be  sound  procedure  to 
enact  an  escalator  clause  In  the  social 
security  law,  thus  relieving  the  Congress 
of  the  necessity  of  periodic  action.  For 
reasons  of  sound  administration  and  In- 
dividual equity  to  our  social  security 
beneficiaries.  I  urge  prompt  enactment 
of  this  measure. 


SLANTED  REPORTING— EXAMPLE 
NO.  2:  NEW  YORK  TIMES  REPORT 
SHOWS  BIAS  IN  STORY  ON  HOUSE 
FOREIGN  AID  VOTE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   CLEVELAND.     Mr.   Speaker,   on 
June  2.  page  12188  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  took  the  Washington  Post  to 
task  for  its  biased  reporting  on  the  Nar- 
cotic Addicts  Rehabilitation  Act.     In  a 
supposedly  straight  news  story  it  charac- 
terized passage  of  an  amendment  spon- 
sored by  Republicans  as  having  weak- 
ened the  bill.    In  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  amendment  strengthened  the 
bill  and  strengthened  the  war  against 
dope  peddlers.     At  the  very  least,  the 
subject  is  open  to  debate.     While   the 
newspaper  is  entitled  to  Its  opinion  on 
the  effect  of  the  amendment,  my  point 
was,  and  is.  that  it  ought  not  to  Intrude 
these    opinions    in    Its    news    columns. 
They  belong  solely  on  the  editorial  page. 
Now  I  find  the  same  offense  in  the  news 
coverage  by  the  New  York  Times  of  the 
House  passage  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  last 
week.    !n  the  Friday  edition  of  July  15, 
Reporter  Felix  Belair,  Jr..  begins  his  re- 
port of  the  House  action  thus: 

By  a  margin  of  only  two  votes,  tlie  Hou»e 
of  RepresentatlveB  averted  today  a  crippling 
blow  to  the  Ml  bUllon  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill. 

This  so-called  crippling  blow  was  in 
fact  the  Republican  amendment  to  cut 
this  large  authorization  bill  by  $250  mil- 
lion and  provide  for  continued  annual 
review  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  Par 
from  crippling  the  program,  this  makes 
eminent  sense  and  I  dare  say  that  the 
annual  review  provision  will  be  retained 
before  congressional  action  is  complete. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  expert  opinion  that  believes  the 
amendment  is  a  good  one  and  should 
have  prevailed. 

I  know  that  the  New  York  Times  does 
not  agree  with  this  position  and  that  it 
belongs  to  another  considerable  body  of 
opinion  which  advocates  authorization 
for  periods  greater  than  1  year. 

My  point  again  is  that  this  is  debat- 
able the  paper  is  entitled  to  take  a  posi- 
tion and  fight  for  It— but  not  In  the  news 
columns  on  which  the  public  relies  for  an 
unbiased,  uncolored,  unslanted  account 


of  what  actually  transpired  on  the  fioor 

of  the  House.  ^    ^-     ^,        , 

To  put  highly  opinionated  adjectives  in 
the  body  of  straight  news  stories  Is  just 
bad  reporting  and,  when  repeated, 
gravely  undermines  the  value  of  the  par- 
ticular publication  as  a  reliable  source 
of  factual  material. 

I  shall  continue  to  comment  on  these 
practices  as  long  as  they  occur  and  I 
find  them.  I  do  not  mind  arguing  the 
merits  of  an  issue  or  having  my  own 
position  criticized.  All  I  ask  is  straight 
coverage  and  a  freedom  of  prejudice  in 
news  reporting,  which  Is  supposed  to  con- 
vey the  news,  not  mold  It. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  15.  1966) 
HousK  VoTBS  AH)  Measvbe.  Rejecting  Ct;rb 
BY  2  Votes 
(By  Felix  Belair.  Jr.) 
Washington.    July    14— By    a    margin    of 
only  two  votes,  the  House  of  Representatives 
averted  today  a  crippling  blow  to  the  •41- 
blUlon  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.     THe 
vote  was  193  to  191  on  a  Republican-spon- 
sored motion  to  reduce  the  two-year  author- 
ization  to   a  single  year   and  to  trim  •250- 
mllllon  from  the  •! -billion  celling  on  long- 
term  loans  for  economic  development. 

The  deftly  contrived  counterattack  came 
lust  before  the  237-to-146  vote  for  flnr.l 
passage  and  after  a  smoothly  functioning 
Democratic  majority  had  cut  down  a  series 
of  efforts  by  Individual  Republican  members 
to  scrap  the  multi-year  features  of  the  bin 
and  to  cut  major  economic  aid  categories. 

The  Administration  had  asked  for  a  flve- 
year  authorization  of  "such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary"  for  both  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  programs. 

It  proposed  an  actual  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  of  •3.4-bllllon.  Includ- 
ing •2.4-bllllon  for  economic  aid  and  •Qn- 
mUllon  for  military  assistance.  ^  ,^  ^     , 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  balked  at 
the  "blank  check"  approach  and  wrote  Into 
the  bUl  specific  ceilings  for  all  aid  categories 
All  categories  were  authorized  for  two  years 
for  the  first  time  In  the  aid  program's  history, 
except  for  development  loan  funds  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  with  Latip  American 
countries. 

Both  of  these  programs  were  authorized  t<>. 
a  peHod  of  five  years  on  the  ground  that  this 
would  provide  greater  mcentlve  for  self-hp.p 
and  economic  reforms  by  recipient  govern- 
ments than  would  a  single  year's  or-mmli- 
ment  by  the  United  States. 

Before  bringing  the  authorlzaUon  meas- 
ure to  the  floor,  however,  the  committee  cut 
the  AdmlnlstraUon's  asking  figure  for  de- 
velopment lending  from  •1.25-bllllon  to  fl- 
bllllon  In  each  year.  It  left  untouched  the 
Administration's  request  for  an  •860-mllllun 
authorlzaUon  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
It  was  the  committee's  decision  on  a  two- 
year  authorization  for  all  categories  other 
than  development  lending,  IncludUig  mili- 
tary aid.  that  almost  proved  Its  undoing. 

Four  RepubUcans   voted  with  the  Demu-^ 
crats   against   the  motion   to   recommit   the 
bill.     They  were  former  Speaker  Joskpk  V. 
Mabtin  of  Massachusetts.  Ooden  R    Reid  i  : 
Westchester.  Silvio  B.  Conte  of  Maesachu- 
setu  and  Stanlxt  W.  Tuppib  of  Maine. 


BOCTINE   PASSAGE   EXPECTED 

Throughout  the  afternoon  It  appeared  that 
the  bin  was  headed  for  routine  passage 
There  was  only  desultory  debate  of  restric- 
tive amendments  and  all  were  rejected  by 
comfortable  margins. 

On  the  first  amendment  reached — an  at- 
tempt to  shorten  the  period  of  development 
loans  from  40  to  36  years  and  the  present 
10-year  gr»ce  period  to  five— by  Represen- 
tative Obabam  Ptjbckll.  Democrat  of  Texa.% 
was  beaten  63  to  33. 


Then  Representative  E.  Ross  Adaib,  Repub- 
lican of  Indiana,  who  engineered  the  ulti- 
mate motion  to  recommit,  was  beaten.  63  to 
35,  on  a  proposal  to  cut  the  development 
loans  to  •750-inilUon  and  the  authorization 
period  to  three  years. 

Then  Representative  H.  A.  Qaoss.  Republl- 
C.U1  of  Iowa,  opened  an  attack  on  "these 
chiseling  foreigners"  who  were  able  to  borrow 
under  the  aid  program  for  40  ye.irs  at  3',i 
per  cent,  including  a  10-ye.-ir  grade  period  at 
1  i>er  cent,  "irhlle  good  American  citizens 
wanting  to  buUd  a  house  have  to  pay  6  or  7 
per  cent  for  their  financing." 

The  lowan  proposed  that  the  gmce  period 
tur  development  loans  be  eliminated  com- 
pletely and  the  Interest  rate  Increased  to  Uie 
average  annual  rate  on  all  outstanding  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  Governrnpnt. 
about  4%  per  cent.  His  propoeal  was 
shouted  down  and  there  was  no  denuind  for 
a  standing  di vision. 

With  the  House  sitting  at  this  stage  as  a 
legislative  committee,  there  were  no  record 
votes,  and  usually  fewer  thiin  a  hundred 
members  participated. 

When  the  big  test  came.  Democratic  lead- 
ers rusbed  about  to  round  up  straggling 
supporters  from  offices  and  homes. 

The  effect  the  ensuing  'near  miss"  will 
have  on  the  coniereuce  netrotiatloiis  between 
the  House  and  Senate  was  conjectural,  but  it 
can  only  weaken  the  position  of  the  man- 
agers for  the  House. 

The  Senate  takes  up  Its  own  version  of  the 
legislation  next  week.  It  extends  all  pro- 
grams for  a  single  year  and  is  loaded  with 
administrative  as  well  as  policy  restrictions. 


jamin  E.  Lippincott.  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  from  his  book,  "Deniocracj''s 
Dilemma,  the  Totalitarian  Party  In  a 
Pree  Society."  Dr.  Ltppincott's  book  was 
favorably  reviewed  in  the  Washington 
Post  by  one  of  his  former  students.  Vice 
President  Hubkkt  HuicPHRiri'.  Com- 
menting on  source  materials  provided  by 
the  two  committees.  Dr.  Lippincott  ob- 
served: 

The  author  iippro.iched.  at  the  outset  of 
this  study,  the  hearings  and  the  reports  of 
the  Congressional  investigating  committees 
wlUi  coniUderibie  misgivings,  but  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  wealth  of  data  that  was  most 
useful  in  tinderstandlng  Communist  activity, 
personnel,  and  organization  In  the  United 
States.  These  sources,  abviouyly.  must  be 
used  with  discrimination  but  anyone  who  Is 
knowledgeable  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
munist movement,  eepeclally  II  he  has  had 
direct  experience  with  it.  will  find  the  reports 
and  hearings  richly  rewarding. 

More  recent  appraisals  of  the  current 
work  being  done  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  was  forth- 
coming today  when  the  committee  began 
hearings  on  legislatioOLjdeslgned  to  curb 
the  activities  of  the  Kii  Klux  Klan  and 
other  terrorist  organizations.  Over  a 
period  of  13  months  information  on  the 
Klans  was  feathered  through  field  inves- 
tigations and  by  meairis  of  36  days  of 
hearings  in  wiiich  187  witnesses  appeared 
and  in  wliich  a  transcript  of  over  4,000 
pages  was  compiled.  The  first  witness  to 
testify  today  on  proposed  legislation,  At- 
torney General  Nicholas  Katzenbach.  de- 
clared in  part: 

Terrorism  and  intimidation  are  an  in- 
tolerable affront  to  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  our  democratic  system.  Though  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  no  longer  has  as  pervasive  and 
malignant  an  Influence  as  it  once  did.  we 
have  found  that  It  still  possesses  consider- 
able and  In  some  areas  growing  strength.  Its 
activities  remain  a  serious  blight  and  tiireat 

This  Committee  has  clearly  revealed  a 
number   of  vital  facts. 

That  the  strength  of  Klan  membership  Is 
well   above  the   common   estimates; 

That  Klans  have  frequently  employed  de- 
ceptive "cover"  arrangements  to  conceal  ex- 
istence of  their  Klaverns  and  bank  accounts; 

That  many  Klan  officers  and  members  have 
criminal  records;  the  Involvement  of  the 
Klan  in  several  brutal  killings  such  as  that 
ol  Mrs    LluzKo  is  clear; 

That  Within  the  Klan  there  are  a  number 
of  secret  organizations  formed  for  the  eji- 
press  purpose  of  carrying  out  acts  of  ter- 
rorism and  violence; 

That  generally  members  of  the  Klan  have 
easy  access  to  a  variety  of  weapons  and  to 
Materials."  Dealing  primarily  with  the  training  in  their  uee,  that  Klan  member! 
above-mentioned  committees  Dr.  Cole-  *  purchase  weapons  from  other  Klan  members 
grove  stated"  '  licensed  as  gun  dealers  and  that  citizen  band 

radios  are  often  used  by  the  Klan  for  cozn- 
inumcation   purpoees, 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  your  colleagues 
have  brought  to  public  scrutiny  a  compelling 
and  disturbing  account  of  organized  ter- 
rorist activity. 

The  facta  yon  have  developed  In  your  hear- 
intrs  have  had  the  closest  attention  of  my 
department.  In  drafting  Title  V  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966.  which  seeks  to  deal  with 
terror  and  violence,  we  have  been  conscious 
of  your  work  and  your  findings.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  drawn  much  benefit 
from  these  searching  hearings  and  has  been 
pleased  to  cooperate  From  the  Committee's 
efforts  the  public  now  has  a  much  fuller 
awareness  of  the  structure  and  activities  of 
the  Klan. 


RESPONSIBLE  SOURCES   OP 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ai5H- 
BROOK]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, to  illustrate  the  wealth  of  reliable 
Infonnation  available  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, I  Inserted  in  the  Record  the 
views  of  two  professors  of  political  sci- 
ence regarding  the  work  of  these  two 
investigative  committees. 

On  April  28  of  this  year  tliere  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  an  article  by  Prof. 
Kenneth  Colegrove,  of  C.  W.  Post  Col- 
lege of  Long  Island  University,  entitled 
The  Use  of  Congressional  Committee 


An  honest  appraisal  of  the  committee  re- 
ports win  show  that  they  fully  meet  the 
canons  of  scientific  method  in  the  social 
sciences.  In  fact,  the  committee  reportjs  are 
deilbo-ately  prepared  In  conformity  with  the 
canons  erf  modem  scientific  method.  The 
research  staffs  of  the  committees  do  not  en- 
gage in  name  calling,  card  stacking,  question 
'^^Tglng,  glittering  generalizations,  and  other 
propaganda  tricks  On  the  contrary,  the  re- 
"earcto  staffs  of  the  oocnmltteee  employ  ap- 
proved standards  of  research  tn  tecUng  the 
credltabllity  of  evidence,  in  the  verification 
of  sources.  In  the  analysis  of  data,  and  la  the 
'annulatlon  of  concltislons. 

Later,  on  July  11, 1  placed  in  the  Con- 
t-REssioMAL  RicoiiD  remarks  by  Prof.  Ben- 


As  presiding  offlcer,  you  have.  Mr  Chair- 
man,  set  an  example   both   by   your  courage 

and  the  Judiciousness  ol  your  approach.  May 
I  observe  that  you  and  the  Committee  hsve 
shown  a  full  concern  for  due  process  and 
rules  of  falmeiis  in  the  hearings.  The  De- 
pirtment  of  Justice  had  your  complete 
cooperation  In  not  prejudicing  the  rights  of 
any  individuals  In  pending  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  by  the  At- 
torney General,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  JudiciaiT  Committee,  Congress- 
man Em-inttl  Celleb.  requested  that  his 
letter  to  Chairman  Willis  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
regarding  the  hearings  on  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  hearings.  His  letter  follows: 
House  of  Representatttes, 

CoMMrmi  ON   THT  JrDICI.^BT, 

Washington   DC  J^ily  19,  1966 
Hon.  EawiK  E.  Wcn.is. 

Ch.aiTman,  Un-Amencan  Activities  Com- 
mittee, Hoiifc  of  Rcpretentatuvt, 
Wa»hjngto\,  D.C. 

D£_\B  Ma.  CHAisMAij:  I  am  addressing  this 
letter  to  you  trusting  that  you  will  see  fit  to 
introduce  this  into  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings on  H  R.  15678,  to  amend  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes 

I  followed  most  carefully  this  Committee's 
Investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  did  so 
because  many  had  expressed  to  n.e  misgiv- 
ings about  the  ptlrpose^  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-Amerlcaxi  Activities  and  had  questioned 
1'.^  objectivity.  Indeed,  many  had  asked  me  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  undertake  these  investigations  because  of 
their  misgivings  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Having  spoken  to  you 
prior  to  the  commeucement  ol  these  hearings, 
I  had  no  hesitancy  in  advising  those  with 
whom  I  spoke  of  my  conviction  that  the 
hearings  would  be  thorough,  productive,  and 
oblective.  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  be 
able  to  say  that  my  conviction  was  com- 
pletely Justified.  When  the  record  .s  printed. 
this  country  will  be  supplied  with  authorita- 
tive Information  on  the  who  and  w^at  and 
how  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  and  with  thlt  rec- 
ord -no  Individual  can  absolve  himself  by 
savnug  he  cUd  not  know  of  the  Klan's  terroris- 
tic activities  and  the  degree  of  hatred  and 
violence  lor  which  U  stands 

The  sincerity  of  this  Committee  and  Its 
wish  to  reach  at  this  evil  are  now  firmly 
established. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EMANtnx  Celler, 

Chairman. 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS 
The    SPEAKER    pro 


WEEK— 1966 

tempore     fMi. 


RosTENKOWSKi^ .  Undcf  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Flood]  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  revi.oe  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  certain  extraneous  material  and 
certain  resolutions,  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  and  the  extraneous 
material  that  I  shaE  Introduce  that  cer- 
tain Members  tie  permitted  to  include 
their  remarks,  together  with  extraneous 
material,  following  thi.s  same  subject. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection.  It  \s  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
past  7  years  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
lead  the  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance here  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Invariably,  year  after  year,  many 
have  asked  me.  "Why  Captive  Nations 
Week?"  My  answer  to  this  question  has 
not  required  too  much  revision  over  these 
years.  And  it  Is  thus  that  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss for  our  own  clarification  about  the 
Achilles  Heel  of  the  totalitarian  Red  em- 
pire and,  I  might  say,  for  the  necessary 
edification  of  uncounted  fellow  citizens. 

The  answer  to  the  recurring  question 
Is  a  multiple  one.  We  observe  Captive 
Nations  Week  because  it  is  legally  pro- 
vided for  in  Public  Law  86-90.  Moreover, 
the  week  Is  a  tremendous  moral  symbol 
signifying  that  we  Americans  will  never 
forget  the  captive  nations  or  accommo- 
date ourselves  to  their  permanent  cap- 
tivity. 

It  also  concentrates  on  our  nuclear 
spiritual  weapons,  offering  the  most  pow- 
erful paramilitary  deterrent  against 
overt  Slno-Soviet  Russian  aggressloi  in 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  or  Asia. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  a  stimulating  and 
effective  educational  medium  about  all 
the  captive  nations,  Sino-Russlan  Im- 
perlocoloniallsm,  and  the  cold  war. 

The  week  also  affords  a  countrywide 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  issues  affect- 
ing our  national  interest  and  security. 
And,  finally,  it  consistently  leads  to  the 
crystallization  and  advocacy  of  concrete 
measures  of  action.  These  reasons  con- 
stitute, in  essence,  the  answer  to  the 
question:  Why  Captive  Nations  Week? 

•net    FAMILT    or    CAPTTVB    IfATIONS 

As  all  of  you  know,  it  was  with  ample 
cause  that  Congress  passed  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution.  For  the  first 
time  our  Government  recognized  the 
existence  of  all  the  captive  nations, 
meanlnj  the  majority  of  them  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  In  Asia.  In  effect.  It  rec- 
ognized the  crucial  fact  that  the  threat 
confronting  the  free  world  did  not 
emerge  in  1940  or  in  1947,  but  had  orig- 
inated in  1917-18  with  the  first  con- 
quests by  Soviet  Russian  Imperiocolo- 
niallsm..  By  this  act  Congress  also  rec- 
ognized communism  as  an  Instrument, 
a  tool  of  Ideologic  deception  wt^lch  this 
force  exploits  in  part  for  Its  takeoverB  of 
free  and  independent  states. 

A  TOWrRINC    MORAL   STMBOL 

All  of  us  should  recall  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy: 

This  country  must  never  recognize  the 
situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  per- 
manent one.  but  must,  by  all  peaceful  means, 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations. 

On  the  basis  of  the  resolution.  It  la  not 
only  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  but 
also  the  captive  nations  behind  the  Bam- 
boo and  Sugar  Curtains  that  we  must 
support  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  closely  Mos- 
cow's deceptive  "peaceful  coexistence" 
policy  over  the  past  10  years  cannot  but 
be  impressed  by  one  of  its  chief  goals, 
namely,  our  acquiescence  to  the  perma- 
nence of  the  Red  empire.    It  has  pur- 


sued this  goal  so  successfully  that  many 
In  the  free  world  talk  as  though  Poland 
were  Independent.  Kadar  a  popular  hero 
of  the  Hungarian  people.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
a  George  Washington  of  Vietnam,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  a  rapidly  capitalist -bound 
"nation."  One  of  the  main  obstructions 
to  the  free  generation  of  these  and  other 
myths  has  been  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance,  which  Moscow  and 
some  in  this  country  seek  to  eliminate 
It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
Moscow,  Peking,  and  their  respective 
underlings  have  vehemently  opposed  the 
week  and  have  worked  toward  its  aboli- 
tion. However.  President  John.son  stated 
explicitly  in  his  1965  Captive  Nations 
Week  proclamation  that: 

The  tJnlted  States  of  America  has  an  abid- 
ing commitment  to  the  principles  of  Inde- 
pendence, personal  liberty,  and  human 
dignity. 

This  means  toward  all  the  captive 
nations — in  central  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Asia,  and  Cuba.  Despite  the 
propaganda  and  diplomatic  pressures  of 
the  Communist  regimes,  we  will  stand  pat 
on  these  principles. 

My  friends,  the  week  Is  also  a  massive 
expression  of  what  some  have  called  our 
nuclear  spiritual  weapons.  The  first 
theme  of  the  1966  Captive  Nations  Week 
observance  Is  "Peace  With  Justice  and 
Freedom."  An  observed  concentration 
on  all  of  the  captive  nations  serves  this 
primary  goal  more  than  any  other  non- 
military  action.  Including  even  the  eco- 
nomic. If  one  views  the  captive  nations 
in  toto,  approximating  1  billion  people, 
he  can  then  begin  to  appreciate  the 
source  of  insecurity  and  threat  they  rep- 
resent for  the  various  totalitarian  re- 
gimes In  the  Red  empire. 

POWESrCL    DCTZRKKNT   AGAINST    aT.OBAL    WAX 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  that  the  captive 
nations  In  toto.  In  the  aggregate,  consti- 
tute our  most  powerful  paramilitary 
deterrent  against  open  Slno-Sovlet  Rus- 
sian aggression  and  thus  a  hot,  global 
war.  A  psychopolltical  concentration 
on  all  of  the  captive  nations  would  mean 
a  grave  deepening  of  the  Insecurity  of  all 
the  totalitarian  regimes  In  the  empire 
and  also  a  long  stride  toward  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  worldwide  conflagration.  But 
it  would  also  be  a  major  strike  for  jus- 
tice and  freedom.  We  have  not  even 
really  begun  to  take  up  the  challenge  of 
the  Red  cold  war  as  concerns  the  ter- 
rain of  the  Red  empire.  Unstinted  and 
methodical  support  of  the  continuous 
pressures  for  freedom  In  that  empire 
would  result  in  a  complete  hopelessness 
of  so-called  Socialist  and  potential  Com- 
munist management  that  In  time  a  gen- 
uine revolution  for  freedom  and  national 
Independence  would  Inevitably  spread 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Pacific.  More- 
over, It  would  greatly  undermine  the  sub- 
versive cold  war  operations  of  Moscow 
and  Peking  In  the  free  world  and  pre- 
clude situations  where,  as  In  Vietnam, 
some  275,000  Americans  find  themselves 
already  In  a  shooting  stage,  but  few  Rus- 
sians or  Red  Chinese  can  similarly  be 
found. 

AK    KDt7CATIONAL  ICXOrcM 

Both  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy emphasized  the  need  for  an  inten- 


sive study  of  the  captive  nations.  The 
week's  observance  continually  reempha- 
sizes  this  need  and  stimulates  a  great 
deal  of  educational  interest  In  all  ol  the 
captive  nations,  in  the  fundamental  phe- 
nomena of  Slno-Sovlet  Russian  imperio- 
colonlallsm,  and  in  the  numerous  aspecLs 
of  the  cold  war  Itself.  Truly  as  an  edu- 
cational medium,  it  throws  an  annua! 
spotlight  on  certain  dangerous  mytli.s 
concerning  the  Red  empire  and  brin^.s 
into  balanced  focus  the  major  develop- 
ments In  that  vast  empire. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  colos.'^nl 
myths  is  that  we  can  wean  the  totali- 
tarian Red  regimes  in  central  Europe 
from  the  domination  of  Moscow.  This 
grand  Illusion  Is  propped  by  subsidiary 
myths  which  hold  that  the  so-called 
satellite  regimes  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly "nationalistic,"  that  their  states 
are  growing  more  "independent,"  and 
that  a  "polycentrism"  prevails  in  tiie 
"Communist"  world,  with  Titoism  and 
revisionism  gripping  several  of  the  "sat- 
ellite" regimes. 

Some  even  go  to  the  extent  of  Imput- 
ing a  widespread. popular  base  for  tiie 
regimes  of  Tito,  Kadar,  Gomulka,  Mao 
Tse-tung,  and  others.  Wishfully,  they 
envision  a  pervasive  fragmentation  of 
the  Red  empire  and  sinaplistlcally  bid  us 
to  be  patient,  to  perceive  the  "good"  in 
some  of  these  totalitarian  rulers,  and  to 
assist  them  In  overcoming  many  of  their 
economic  and  political  problems. 

The  fundamental  trouble  in  all  this 
myththinklng  Is  that  those  guided  by 
gestures  and  appearances  have  no  com- 
prehension of  the  Russian  nationalities 
technique  which  was  applied  to  the  non- 
Russian  Republics  In  the  U.S.S.R.  even 
under  Stalin.  The  technique  is  one  of 
exploiting  nationalist  symbols  and  forces 
for  the  accomplishment  of  Red  totali- 
tarian objectives  and  the  reduction  and 
perhaps  elimination  of  the  persistent 
cold  war  between  the  people  and  the  re- 
gime. For  years  Khnishchev  flounced 
about  the  U.S.S.R.,  telling  Azerbaijani, 
Georgians,  Ukrainians.  Turkestani,  and 
others  how  nationally  "independent' 
and  "free"  they  are.  Because  of  legalis- 
tic differences,  the  technique  is  being 
used  even  more  effectively  In  the  so- 
called  satellite  area  of  the  empire. 

Realism  demands  that  we  face  some 
stern  facts. 

First,  on  the  scale  of  total  power,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  been  and  for  some  indefi- 
nite time  will  continue  to  be  the  center, 
the  power  base,  of  the  Red  empire. 

Second,  every  other  totalitarian  Red 
regime.  Including  Peking  and  Belgrade. 
depends  for  Its  ultimate  survival  on 
Moscow. 

Third,  the  appearances  of  liberaliza- 
tion In  central  Europe  are  well  checlced 
by  the  realities  of  totalitarian  rule  and 
control  In  each  of  the  Red  states,  with 
evidence  mounting  dally  as  to  new  op- 
pressive measures  In  the  U.SJS.R.,  Po- 
land, Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  else- 
where In  this  game  of  check  and  counter- 
check. 

Fourth,  these  liberalizing  appearances 
are  also  designed  for  the  acquisition  of 
necessary  free  world  economic  assistance 
in  the  further  rapid  buildup  of  the  cold 


war  economies  of  the  Red  states,  both 
individually  and  collectively. 

Lastly,  when  the  chips  are  down  any- 
where, as  in  Vietnam,  the  basic,  Indis- 
t)eii.sable  unity  of  this  empire  pattern 
shows  itself  clearly  as  practically  all 
parts  of  the  Red  totalitarian  network 
rush  to  the  aid  of  its  besieged  members. 

This  eighth  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  a  most  fitting  occasion 
to  express  overwhelmingly  our  support 
for  the  Presidents  positive  actions  in 
Vietnam.  Had  he  not  taken  these  cou- 
rapeous  steps,  we  would  certainly  have 
more  victims  added  to  the  long  list  of 
captive  nations.  The  President's  deci- 
sions have  precluded  Communist  impe- 
rialist takeovers. 

Captive  Nations  Week  projects  a 
totalistic  concept  of  the  captive  nations, 
which  is  anathema  to  both  Moscow  and 
Peking  and  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  .some  of  our  opinionmakers. 

The  record  on  this  is  perfectly  clear. 
To  mention  some  examples : 

In  1963,  Moscow's  the  New  Times  im- 
plored: 

Is  it  not  high  time  to  discontinue  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  United  States? 

Pravda.  that  year,  excoriated  President 
Kennedy  and  stressed : 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  losing 
his  sense  of  reality,  has  declared  a  "week  of 
the  Captive  Nations"  and  Is  trying  to  turn 
attention  away  from  the  struggle  of  the 
Negroes  for  their  liberation. 

In  1964,  Izvestia  railed: 
with  every  pxasslng  year  Captive  Nations 
Weelc  becomes  a  nuisance. 

Not  mentioning  to  whom.  Khru.shchev 
again  could  not  resist  another  condem- 
na|ion  of  the  week  when  on  the  eve  of 
his  removal  he  shouted : 

In  the  United  States  a  farce  entitled  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  Is  held  every  year.  The 
people's  democratic  system  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  20  years,  but  the  lmperlftli6t.s  still 
ramble  on  with  nonsensical  Ideas  of  "liberat- 
ing" the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Speaking  of  "imperialists,"  it  sliould 
be  noted  that  one  of  the  main  themes  in 
the  1966  observance  deals  with  the  last 
remaining  imperio-coloniallst  systems  in 
the  world.  Indeed,  Captive  Nations 
Week  provides  a  forum  for  discussion. 
The  themes  this  year  do  credit  to  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
both  for  their  formulation  and  dissemi- 
nation. 

First,  we  urge  peace  with  justice  and 
freedom,  knowing  that  the  support  of 
all  the  captive  nations  is  one  of  our  most 
formidable  deterrents  against  a  hot 
global  war. 

Second,  we  stand  in  full  support  of  U.S. 
actions  in  Vietnam,  but  we  also  stress: 
"What*about  the  freedom  aspirations  of 
17  million  North  Vietnamese?" 

Third,  we  advocate  a  poltrade  policy 
toward  the  Red  empire,  that  is,  trade 
ba.sed  on  political  concessions. 

Fourth,  we  seek  a  complete  exposure 
of  Sino-Soviet  Russian  imperio-colojilal- 
isni  In  the  United  Nations,  urging  a 
much-needed  concentration  on  the  cap- 
live  non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Fifth,  we  continue  the  fight  to  create 
a  Special  House  Committee  on  the  Cap- 


tive Nations,   which  is  more  necessary 
now  than  ever  before. 

The  ramifications  of  these  and  other 
themes  in  terms  of  concrete  and  forth- 
right action  are  extensive,  to  say  the 
least.  Many  of  the  themes  propose  just 
the  first  steps  that  must  be  taken  if  we 
are  to  obviate  more  "Vietnams"  in  what 
the  Red  totalitanans  call  "holy  wars  of 
national  liberation.  "  The  techniques 
used  have  been  employed  over  and  over 
again  against  countries  that  today  form 
the  long  list  of  captive  nations.  By  con- 
centrating on  the  captive  nations,  how 
they  became  what  they  are,  we  cannot 
but  Icam  more  and  more  about  Red 
techniques  of  political  warfare  which 
defy  both  nuclear  armaments  and  eco- 
nomic aid. 

World  developments  demonstrate  more 
and  more  the  urgent  need  for  us  to  sup- 
port to  the  maximvm:!  psychopolltical  ex- 
tent the  freedom  aspirations  of  all  the 
captive  nations.  Whether  behind  a  fa- 
cade of  "peaceful  coexistence"  or  not.  the 
avowed  enemy  must  not  be  allowed  to  en- 
joy any  psychopolltical  sanctuary  in  his 
imperial  domain.  A  virtually  guar- 
anteed security  there  means  an  in- 
creased insecurity  in  the  free  world  and 
as  he  relentlessly  pursues  his  strategy  of 
supporting  .so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation.  One  of  the  most  effective 
paramilitary  means  of  curbing  this 
pursuit  and  thus  preserving  global 
peace  is  to  further  the  freedom  goals  of 
all  the  captive  nations. 

I  have  ab-solutely  no  doubt  that,  the 
future  rests  with  us — provided  we  con- 
tinue the  good  fight,  with  conviction, 
faith,  and  perseverance.  For  we  know, 
deep  in  our  hearts  and  minds,  that  the 
captive  nations,  in  toto,  are  the  Achilles' 
heel  of  the  Red  empire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
today  I  would  like  to  include  a  copy  of 
the  President's  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  of  July  17,  1966,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in  previous  years, 
the  Governors  and  mayors  of  our  States 
and  major  cities  have  issued  proclama- 
tions of  the  1966  Captive  Nations  Week. 
I  Include  several  of  them  to  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Gov.  William  A.  Egan.  Alaska;  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown.  California:  Gov.  John 
Dempsey.  Connecticut;  Gov.  John  A. 
Burns,  Hawaii;  Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes, 
Maryland ;  Acting  Gov.  Maurice  V.  Brady, 
New  Jersey:  Gov.  Warren  E.  Hearnes, 
Mi.ssouri :  Gov.  William  L.  Guy,  North 
Dakota;  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania;  Gov.  Robert  E.  McNair, 
South  Carohna;  Gov.  Frank  G.  Clement, 
Tennessee;  Gov.  John  Connally.  Texas; 
Gov.  Phihp  H.  Hoff.  Vermont:  Gov.  Mark 
O.  Hatfield.  Ore;,'on. 

Mayor  Elmer  Rasmuson.  Anchorage, 
Alaska:  Actinjr  Mayor  Thomas  J.  D'Ales- 
andro  III,  Baltimore.  Md.;  Mayor  Mar- 
ian S.  Erdmann.  Great  Falls,  Mont.; 
Mayor  Robert  High,  Miami.  Fla.:  Mayor 
Victor  H.  Schiro,  New  Orleans.  La.; 
Mayor  Thomas  R  Byrne.  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
and  Mayor  Ralph  S.  Lecher,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Jth-T  8.  1966 
[OfBce  of  the  White  House  Press   Secretary, 

.San  Antonio.   Texas] 

Captive  Nations   Week.    1966 

(A    proclamation    by    the    President    of    the 

United  States  of  America.  July  8.  1966!* 

Whereas  the  joint  resolution  approved  July 
17.  1959  (73  Stat.  212».  authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  freedom  and  Justice  are  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  all  peoples:   and 

Whereas  these  basic  rights  are  presently 
denied  to  many  peoples  throughout  the 
world;    and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America. 
from  its  founding  as  a  nation,  has  firmly 
subscribed  to  the  principles  of  national  in- 
dependence and  human  liberty;   and 

W'hereas,  In  keeping  with  this  tradition. 
;l  remains  an  essential  purpose  and  a  fun- 
damental policy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  sustain  these  principles  and  to 
encourage  their  realization  by  a!i  peoples; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  Julv 
17.   1966  as  Captive  Nations  Week 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

In  Witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  .America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  8th 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1966.  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of   America   the   191sl. 

Captivk  Nations  Week 

(Proclamation  by  Gov  William  Egan, 

of  Alaska) 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian C^jmmumsts  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla. 
Rumania.  East  Gerrruuiy,  Bulgaria.  Main- 
land China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia. 
North  Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia. 
Coratftft.  .Slovenia,  Tibet.  Coe^ackia.  Turkes- 
tan, North  Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others;    and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Where<tE.  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  Citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  tbelr  freedom  and  inde- 
f)endence;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  Uie  United  Stat*s 
by  unanimous  vole  passed  Public  L*w  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  tJie  just  aspirations 
of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
independence; 

Now.  therefore,  I.  WlUlaxn  A.  Egan.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alaska,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  July  17-23.  1966.  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  Alaska,  and  call  upon 
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my  fellow  citizens  to  Join  with  others  In 
obaervlng  thU  week  by  oflertng  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  eiTorta  for  too  peaceful  lib- 
eration of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples 
all  over  the  world 

l^  witness  whereof.  1  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  Alaska  to 
be  affixed,  this  thirteenth  day  of  July  In 
the  year  of  Otir  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
slxty-slx. 

WnXIAM  A.  EOAN, 

Governor. 

Attest: 

HtTCH  J.  Wad«, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamatiow    bt    Gov     Edmdnd   G.    B«owk. 
or  Calitoenia 

As  Ooyernor  of  the  State  of  California.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  all  citizens  the 
obserrance  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  to  be 
celebrated  this  year  July  17  through  33. 

As  cltliens  of  a  free  state  and  nation.  It 
Is  fitting  that  we  take  this  time  to  remember 
our  fellow  men  whose  lUes  are  not  blessed 
with  national  independence  and  human  lib- 
erty During  tni8  week,  we  express  our  orp- 
poelUon  to  slavery  throughout  the  world. 

The  quest  for  peace  and  freedom  must  be 
the  concern  of  aU  men.  We  most  not  for- 
get the  heroic  efforts  which,  over  the  years, 
bave  deterred  aggression  and  tyranny.  And 
we  must  continue  to  strive  for  peace  and 
goodwill  among  all  men 

Callfomlans  Join  free  pieoples  throughout 
the  world  in  prayer  that_J>olltlcal  subjuga- 
tl^  and  h»m^an  suffering  WiU  soon  end.  To 
t^Bend.  I  urge  ail  citizens  ttf\)oln  with  me 
Ifl^he  observant  of  CapUje  jdaUons  Week, 
and  to  thereby  reafBrm  our  basic  belief  in 
liberty  and  freedom  for  all  men  under  gov- 
ernments of   their  own   choosing. 

EsMtTND  a.   BaOWK. 

Governor. 

Captive  Nations  Week.  Jtn,T  17-23.  1966 
(Proclamation  by  Gov.  John  Dempsey.  of 

Connecticut) 
The  oboervance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
which  takes  place  this  year  from  July  17 
through  23,  U  a  Unglble  sign  of  the  free 
world's  opposition  to  Communist  oppression. 
It  serves,  also,  as  an  indication  of  our  rec- 
ognition of  the  plight  of  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia. 
Estonia,  Hungary.  Latvia.  Uthuanla.  Poland 
and  Rumania  who  are  denied  their  rightful 
status  as  citizens  of  Independent  nations. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  the  cele- 
bration of  Captive  Nations  Week  stimulates 
popular  pressures  which  can  lead  to  changes 
beneficial  to  the  residents  of  the  European 
captive  nations,  and  helps  to  stistaln  the 
morale  of  captive  peoples. 

I  urge  the  clttzens  of  ConnecUcut.  there- 
fore, to  take  note  of  the  ceremonies  and 
special  activities  scheduled  In  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  isefl. 

Let  us  also,  at  this  time.  reafBrm  our  sup- 
port  of   the   captive   peoples  In   their   efforts 
to  regain  Independence  and  himian  liberty. 
JOITN  Dmwbct. 

OovemoT. 

PllO<XAMATIOW    BT    OovniNCMl   "BVWS.   OF 

Hawah 

Whereas,  by  Public  Law  8«-90  (73  Stat. 
212)  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  SUtes  pro- 
vided for  designation  of  the  tlUrd  week  in 
July  as  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  also  for 
the  observance  thereof  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  many  nations  have  lort  their  na- 
tional Independence  directly  and  Indirectly 
through  the  policies  of  world  communism. 
the  peoples  of  those  nations  lOBlnc  their  In- 
dividual freedoms  In  the  prooeea;  »nd 


WhereM,  many  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  are 
linked  to  those  In  such  natlona  by  ties  of 
culture,  and  of  family; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  John  A.  Bums.  Governor 
of  the  State  o*  Hawaii,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  of  July  18-36.  l»«e.  as  Captive 
Natlona  Week  In  Hawaii  and  urge  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  give  renewed  devo- 
tion to  the  Ju»t  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations  for  national  Independence 
and  Individual  liberty. 

Done  at  lolanl  Palace.  Honolulu,  State  of 
HawaU.   this   1st   day  of  July   1966. 

John  A.  Bxtrns. 

Captivb  Nations  Wkxk.  Jot-t  17-23.  1966 
Whereas.    Silenced    but    unconquered.    the 
enslaved  peoplea  of   Central-Eastern   Europe 
have  never  ceased  their  flght  for  a  free  Ule, 

and; 

Whereas.  The  United  States  possesses  a 
warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  these 
subjected  nations,  and; 

Whereas.  The  cause  of  human  rights  and 
persona]  dignity  remains  a  universal  aspira- 
tion, and; 

Whereas.  At  a  time  when  antl-colonlallam 
and  recognition  of  the  right  of  freedom  for 
small  nations  is  sweeping  the  world,  a  move- 
ment which  the  Communists  are  trying  to 
turn  against  the  West,  it  is  vital  for  the 
United  States  to  combine  sincere  support  of 
Independence  for  the  new  nations  with  the 
demand  for  the  restoraUon  of  independence 
in  the  old  naUons  of  Eastern  Europe,  and; 

Whereas.  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
the  support  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
their  Just  aspirations. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  J.  Millard  Tswes,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maryland,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  17-33,  1966.  as 
CapUve  NaUons  Week  In  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  I  urge  my  fellow  citizens  to  offer 
prayers  in  their  churches  and  synagogues  for 
the  peaceful  UberaUon  of  these  countries  so 
they  may  once  more  stand  with  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  at  the  City  of  An- 
napoUs,  this  28th  Day  of  June,  in  the  Year  of 
Our  Lord.  1966. 

J    Mh-lakd  Tawes. 

By  the  Governor : 

Llotd    L     Simpkins. 

Secretary  of  State. 

PaOCLAKATION    BT    ACTINO    GoVHtNO«    OT    NkW 
Jl 


Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  Whit*  Ruthenla, 
Rumania,  Bast  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Slovenia,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan. 
Georgia,  North  Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural, 
Serbia.  Croatia.  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turkestan. 
North  Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others;    and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  crverwhelmlug  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  tJnlted 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law 
86-90  establishing  the  third  week  in  July 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  In- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  actlylUes;  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just  as- 
pLratlons  of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
Independence; 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Maurice  V.  Brady.  Acting 
Governor  of  the  State  oX  New  Jersey,  do  here- 


by proclaim  that  the  week  of  July  17  23. 
1966  as  Captive  NaUons  Week  In  New  Jersey, 
and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  this  State  l« 
Join  with  others  In  observing  this  week  by 
offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts 
for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Given,  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey,  this  fifteenth  day 
of  July  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  alxty-slx  and  In  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  the  one 
hundred  and  ninetieth. 

Maukicz  V.  Bbadt. 

Acting  Governor. 

By  the  Acting  Governor : 

ROB^T  J.  BuaKHAZOT. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation  bt  Gove«no«  or  Mibsouri 

Whereas,  all  peoples  yearn  for  freedom  aiul 
Justice;  and 

Whereas,  these  basic  rights  unfortunately 
are  circumscribed  or  unrealized  in  many 
areas  In  the  world;  and 

Whereas.  Missouri  has  an  abiding  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  Independence, 
personal  liberty,  and  human  dignity;  and 

Whereas,  It  remains  a  fundamental  pur- 
pose and  Intention  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  Missouri  to  recognize  and  encour- 
age constructive  actions  which  foster  the 
growth  and  development  of  Independence 
and  human  freedom: 

Now.  therefore.  I  Warren  E.  Hearnes.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Missouri,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beglnrUng  July  17.  19(16, 
as  CapUve  NaUons  Week  and  Invite  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri  to  observe  this  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I 
urge  them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  tn^ 
Just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  independ- 
ence and  human  liberty. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  Grc.ii 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  In  the  C;:y 
of  Jefferson,  this  17th  day  of  May.  1966 

Pkoclamation  by  GovaaNOR  or  Nobth  Dakota 

Whereas,  the  ImperliOistlc  policies  of  Rii'- 
alan  Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggresaion,  to  the  subJugai.oL 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Pol.iiid, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoalovakui. 
Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Rum.inUi. 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  Chlr.a 
Armenia,  Azwbaljan,  Georgia,  Turkestan 
North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  o: 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war,  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  m 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  State? 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86  90 
establishing  the  third  weak  of  July  each  year 
as  CapUve  Nations  Week  and  inviting  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities; expressing  thalr  sympathy  with  and 
support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of  captive 
peoples  for  freedom  and  Indepenr'ence; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  L.  Guy,  Gover- 
nor of  the  SUte  of  North  Dakota,  do  herel  y 
proclaim  that  the  week  coaiunenclng  July  1". 
1966,  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
lu  North  Dakota,  and  call  upon  the  citizens 
of  this  stats  to  Join  with  others  in  observing 
this  week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating 
their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  o. 
oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  U'.e 
world. 


In  witness  whereof,  I  have  herpunto  set  my 
h.ind  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  this  29th  day  of  June.  1966. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  Jitly  18-24,  1966 
a'roclamallon  by  Governor  of  Pennsylvania) 

Whereas,  By  a  Joint  Resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959,  the  Congress  ha.s  authorized 
.,nd  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
.•-t.ites  of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
de.siKnating  the  third  week  In  July  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  and  to  issue  a  similar 
proclamation  each  year  until  such  time  as 
Jreedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  capUve  nations  of  the 
world;    and 

Whereas.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  by  such  proclamation 
invited  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities;  and 

Whereas.  The  citizens  of  the  Common- 
weiilth  of  Pennsylvania  are  fully  aware  of 
.'iiid  grieve  the  plight  of  those  made  captive 
under  the  heavy  yoke  of  Communism;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  our  purpose  to  demonstrate 
U)  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  the 
support  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
(  f  Pennsylvania  for  their  Just  aspirations  for 
freedom  and   national   Independence;    and 

Whereas,  It  Is  deemed  appropriate  to  call 
for  a  public  observance  of  this  occasion  so 
that  oiu-  knowledge  and  sympathies  may  be 
declared; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  William  W.  Scranton, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of 
July  18-24,  1966.  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State,  at  the  City  of  Harrisburg.  this 
twenty-third  day  of  June,  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
fix,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  the  one 
hundred  and  ninetieth. 

Wn.LUM  W.  Scranton, 

Gorernor. 
By  the  Governor:  •« 

W.  STtJART  Helm, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Proclamation  by  the  Governor  of 

TrNNE-SSEE 

Whereas.  The  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  The  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  m  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  The  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
a*  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bnnging  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  CapUve  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
ihe  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
.-nonles  and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Ju.it  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
independence: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Frank  G,  Clement,  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  do  here- 
by proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July 
1".    1966,    be    observed    as    Captive    Nations 


Week  In  Tennessee,  and  call  upon  the  citizens 
of  Tennessee  to  Join  with  others  in  observ- 
ing this  week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedi- 
cating their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  libera- 
tion of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples  all 
over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee  to  be  affixed  at  Nash\iile.  this 
twenty-ninth  day  of  June.  1966. 

Frank  G    Ci.emei^t. 

Governor. 

•Statement  by   Governor   Robert  E.  McNaib 
ON  Captive  Nations  Week 

The  imperialistic  policies  of  Russian  Com- 
munists have  led.  through  direct  and  indirect 
aggression,  to  the  subjugation  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  many  countries  in  our 
world. 

The  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  look  to  the  United  States  as  the 
citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates  as  leaders  in  bringing 
about  their  freedom  and  Independence. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
passed  Public  La!w  86  90  establishing  the 
third  week  in  July  each  year  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  I  encourage  South  Carolinians 
lo  Join  in  giving  appropriate  recognition  to 
this  observance. 

Robert  E.  McNaib. 

Ofticial   Memorandum   by   John   Connallt, 
GovERNOE  or  Texas 

In  Its  thrust  toward  world  domination, 
communist  Imperialism  has  deprived  many 
millions  of  people  of  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Asia  and  even  the  Western  Hemisphere 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 
Silenced,  but  unconquered,  these  people  will 
never  cease  to  struggle  for  their  InaUenable 
right  to  a  free  life 

The  national  security  and  well-being  of  the 
cilisiens  o!  the  United  States  is  dependent  on 
the  continued  desire  for  liberty  and  Justice 
on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  these  captive 
nations. 

By  action  of  Congress,  the  third  week  of 
July  has  been  designated  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  Is  fitting  that  we  observe  this  pc- 
riod  in  tribute  to  the  flght  for  freedom  and 
In  recognition  of  the  natural  Interdepend- 
ency  of  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  I.  as  Governor  of  Texas,  do  here- 
by designate  the  week  of  July  17-23,  1966.  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  Texas. 

In  official  recognition  whereof.  I  hereby  af- 
fix my  signature  this  11th  day  of  July,  1966. 
John  Connallt. 
Governor  of  Texas. 

Prociamation  by  Philip  H  Hoff.  Governor 
OF  Vermont 

Wher&as,  the  Imperialistic  p>olicies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla, 
Rumania,  East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  Main- 
land China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia, 
North  Korea,  Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Serbia, 
Croatia.  Slovenia,  Tibet,  Coesackia,  Turkes- 
tan. North   Vietnam.   Cuba,   and   others;    and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
wftr;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  .States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as.  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; and 

Where,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  L,aw  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 


as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  the  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; 

Now.  therefore,  I.  PhiUp  H.  Hoff.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim that  the  week  commencing  July  17. 
1966,  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
Vermont,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Ver- 
mont to  Join  with  others  In  r>bservlng  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  Slate  of  Vermont  at  Monipelier,  this 
twelfth  day  of  July,  AD.  1966. 

Philip  H.  Hoft 

By  the  Governor : 

TThomas  J  Kennet. 
Secretary  of  Ciinl  and  Mthtary  Affairs. 

Captive   Nations   Week   Proclamation   bt 
Governor  t>r  Oregon 

The  right  of  all  people  to  chooee  their 
form  of  government  and  to  freely  ptirsue 
their  economic,  social  and  cultural  develop- 
ment Is  one  dear  to  ail  Americans,  but  It 
Is  a  right  denied  to  millions  of  persons  in 
countries  made  captive  by  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 

It  Is  fitting  thai  we  in  the  United  Stales 
recognize  and  honor  those  oppressed  citizens 
of  Poland.  Hungary,  Lithuania.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Latvia.  Estonia.  Rumania.  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria.  Armenia,  Albania.  Yugo- 
slavia, Tibet.  North  Korea.  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba  and  elsewhere  who  are  presently  denied 
freedom. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  which  will  be  ob- 
served during  the  period  July  17-23.  1966, 
under  Authority  of  Public  Law  86-90.  pro- 
vides a  means  whereby  all  Americans  may 
remember  the  peoples  of  these  once  free 
countries, 

I  virge  each  of  our  citizens  during  Captive 
Nations  Week  to  Join  with  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  and  others  in  appro- 
priately observing  this  period,  through  the 
offering  of  prayers  and  otherwise  supporting 
efforts  toward  peaceful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed  people 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Governor  of  Oregon. 

Proclamation    bt    Mayor    of    Anchorage, 
Alaska 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian CommunLsls  have  led.  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  people  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czeciioslo- 
vakla.  Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mama.  East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea,  Albania.  Idej-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia, 
Slovenia.  Tibet.  Cossackia.  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam.   Cuba,  and  others:    and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  p>owerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war:   and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bnnging  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence:  and 

Whereas,  .the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  CapUve  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and    activities;     expressing    their    sympathy 
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with  and  support  for  the  Juat  wplratlonB  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence: 

Now  therefore.  I.  Elmer  Raamuson.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Anchorage,  State  of  Alaska,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  week  commencing 
July  17.  1966  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  Anchorage.  Alaska,  and  call  upon 
the  cltlMns  of  Anchorage  to  Join  with  others 
in  observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers 
and  dedicating  their  efforta  for  the  peaceful 
liberation  of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world. 

EXllEB  RASMUSOK, 

Mayor. 

Proclamation  by  Acting  Mayor  Thomas  J. 
DAlesandro.  III.  Designating  thi  Weik 
or  Jtn-T  17  1966,  .AS  "C.\ptivx  Nations 
Wktk"    in    Baltimore 

The  Imperialistic  policies  of  Russian  Com- 
munists h»ve  led.  through  direct  and  Indirect 
aggression,  to  the  subjugation  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Rutheula.  Rumania,  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  Mainland  China.  Armenia. 
Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea.  Albania, 
Idel-Ural,  Serblo,  Croatia,  Slovenia.  Tibet. 
Coesackla.  Turkestan.  North  Vietnam,  Cuba 
and  others 

The  desire  for  liberty  and  Independence  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  peoples  In 
these  conquered  nations  constitutes  a  pov/er- 
ful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions  of  Communist 
leaders  to  initiate  a  major  war. 

The  freedom -loTlng  people«  of  the  captive 
nations  look  to  the  United  States  as  the 
citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the  piKjpIe 
of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In  brlrglng 
about  their  freedom  and  Independence. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Stateii  by 
unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90  es- 
tablishing the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  ob*erve  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers.  ceremDnle* 
and  activities:  expressing  their  symj«thy 
with  and  supjxjrt  for  the  Just  asptratlo  is  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Thomas  J.  irAlesaiidro, 
m,  acting  mayor  of  the  City  of  B&lttmoie,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  week  commencing 
July  17,  1966,  be  observed  as  "CaptlTe  Nations 
Week"  In  Baltimore,  and  call  upon  our  citi- 
zens to  Join  with  others  In  obaervlng  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
efforta  for  the  peaceful  UberaUon  of  oppreaaed 
and  subjugated  peoples  aU  over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  City 
of  Baltimore  to  be  affixed  this  seventh  day  of 
July.  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  aixd  slxty-slx. 

Thomas  J.  D'Alxsaicdbo  m. 

Acting  Mayor. 

Pkoclamation  bt  Matoi  or  Qkxat  Paixs, 
Mont. 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Bus- 
■lan  Conununlsta  have  led,  through  direct 
and  mdlrect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoplea  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Caechoelo- 
vakla.  Latvia.  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  CroaUa. 
Slovenia,  Tibet.  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others:  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
I>endence  by  the  overwhelming  majority  oX 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major  war; 
and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  ol 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  Unlt«d  States 
M  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 


people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence: and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  Uie 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  actlvlUes:  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Marian  S.  Elrdmann. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Great  Palls,  Montana, 
do  hereby  proclaim  that  the  week  commenc- 
ing July  17.  1966.  be  observed  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  the  City  of  Great  Pall.i  and 
call  upon  the  cltlaens  of  Great  Palls  to  Join 
with  others  In  observing  this  week  by  offer- 
ing prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for 
the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  sub- 
jugated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City  of 
Great  Palls.  Montana,  to  be  affixed,  on  the 
lithday  of  July.  1966. 

Hauan  S.  Eromann, 

Mayor. 


stltutes  a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  am- 
bitions of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a 
major  war:  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  -captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  ar.d  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence: and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  taw  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
>ear  «•-■  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions oi  captive  f>eople«  for  freedom  and 
Irdependence: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Victor  H  Schlro,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  July  17-2!..  1966.  to  be 
Capuve  Nations  Week  In  New  Orleans. 

G.ven  under  my  hand  and  the  Seal  of 
the  City  of  New  Orleans  on  this  the  6th 
day  of  July,  1966. 

Victor  H.  Scjuro. 

Mayor . 


Proclamation  by  Mayor  or  Miami,  Pla. 
Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  many  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  Including  one 
closest  to  our  shores.  Cuba,  and 

Whereas  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
c.iptlve  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  St.ites  as  le.iders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Miami  by  their 
welcoming  of  thousands  of  Cuban  refugees 
to  this  city  have  felt  a  personal  Involvement 
In  the  struggle  for  freedom,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  {way*",  ceremonies 
and  activities:  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  aspirations  of  cap- 
tive peoples  for  freedom  and  Independence: 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Robert  King  High.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  July  17,  1966. 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Miami. 

In  observance  thereof  I  urge  the  people  of 
Miami  to  Join  with  others  In  observing  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed 
and  subjugated  peoples  throughout  the 
world. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  cause  the  seal  of  the  City  of  Miami,  Flor- 
ida, to  be  afiOxed. 

Done  In  the  office  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Miami.  Florida,  this  the  ISth  day  of  July 
In  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  1999. 

ROBZRT  KlITO  HIOH.  AfoyoT. 
PVOCLAMATtON    BT    MATOB    OT    CTTT    OT    NTW 

Orlxaitb,   La. 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munism have  led.  through  direct  and  In- 
direct aggression,  to  the  subjugation  and 
enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
La'.vla.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania. 
East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbl*.  CroaUa,  Slovenl*. 
Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turkestan,  North  Vletnaoa. 
Cuba,  and  others;    and 

Whereas,  the  deatra  for  Uberty  and  in- 
d«p«ndenc«  by  the  ovarwbalming  siajorlty 
of  peoples  In  these  oon<iu«r«d  n*tloaa  «oii- 


PttOCLAM.ATION    BT    MAYOR   OF   ST     PAUL,    MiNN 

Whereas,  many  nations  today  tu-e  re- 
strained within  the  sphere  of  Soviet  Influence 
and  the  peoples  of  these  nations  are  belne 
deprived  of  their  national  Independence  and 
In  many  cases  their  Individual  liberties,  and 
Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  ol  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence: and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
took  recognition  of  the  need  for  theee  peoples 
to  receive  our  strong  moral  support  and  by 
Joint  resolution  on  July  17.  1959.  approved 
proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
throughout  the  country. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Thomas  R.  Byrne.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Saint  Paul,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  17-23,  1966  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City  of 
Saint  Paul  to  be  affixed  this  fifth  day  ot 
July  In  the  Tear  of  Our  Lord  1966. 

Thomas  R.  Btrne, 

Mayor 

Phoclamatioh    Designating    the    Week    of 
Jttlt     17-23.     1966,    as    "Captivx    Nation:* 
Wrde"  bt  Matob  or  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Whereas,  by  act  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  by  Proclamation  of  the  President, 
the  week  of  July   17-23.   1966,  wlU  be  cele- 
brated as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  through- 
out the  entire  country:  and 

Whereas.  "Captive  Nations  Week"  provides 
an  occasion  for  all  Clevelanders  to  show  that 
their  friends,  relatives  and  allies  In  Albania. 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungarx. 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Rumania,  Chind, 
North  Korea.  North  Vleti»am.  Tibet  and  Cuba. 
bava  not  been  forgotten,  and  It  presenU  an 
occasion  for  us  to  recall  the  sufferings  cf 
these  enslaved  peoples  and  the  plight  witii 
which  they  are  presented:  and 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communi.st 
imperialism  make*  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
consUtutea  a  deUlment  to  the  natural  bonda 
of  understanding  between  theT)eople  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whwraa*.  It  Is  fittUig  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
SJid  official  means  th«  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  tba  United  States  share  with  them 
their  asplratlona  foe  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independenoa. 


Now,  therefore.  I,  Ralph  8.  Locher,  as 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  JiUy  17-23.  1966,  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  In  Clevelaiid,  and 
Invite  and  urge  all  oitr  citizens  to  give  re- 
newed devotion  to  the  aspirations  of  all  peo- 
ple for  national  Independence  arKl  human 
Uberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Corporate  Seal  of 
tJie  City  of  Cleveland  to  be  affixed  this  &lh 
day  oX  July,  1966, 

Ralph  S.  Looker. 

Proclamation  bt  Governor  of     Illinois 

Whereas,  It  h;is  been  requested  by  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Committee.  Chicago 
Branch,  that  the  third  week  In  July  be  des- 
ignated as  a  period  to  reaSinn  our  deter- 
inlnatjon  to  aseist  those  who  are  living  in 
Lhe  fear  aJid  dread  of  vlrtuai  slavery 
throughout  the  world,  and 

Whereaa.  The  people  at  these  United  States 
have  been  invited  by  Presidential  Proclan^a- 
Uon  and  Congress  Public  Law  86-90,  to  dem- 
onstrate their  support  for  the  policy  of  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  toward  Vietnam 
iind  tboae  BoUUons  caught  In  the  iron  grip 
of  cocomunlst  colonlaUsm,  and 

Whereas.  Appropriate  ceremonies  to  shore 
up  public  opinion  In  favor  of  tboee  unfortu- 
nate persons  enslaved  in  the  captive  nations 
is  deemed  altogether  fitting  at  this  time. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Otto  Kerner.  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Illinola,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
third  week  In  July.  1966,  as  CapUve  NaUons 
Week  throughout  IlUnots.  and  request  tue 
appropriate  observances  and  ceremonies  dur- 
ing this  important  and  patriotic  occa£lau. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hemd  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  theClapltoi.  in  the  City  oi  Spring- 
field, this  i&thW(y  ot  June,  in  the  Veur  of 
Our  Lord  1966,  Imd  of  the  Slate  of  IlUiiois 
the  148th. 

Otto  Kerner, 

Governor. 

By  the  Coveri¥ir: 

Paul  Powell, 
Secretary  of  ^Latc 

Mr.  DERWINSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  disUnguiahed  gentleman  from  Illinois 
who  has  been  wiUi  me  in  spon.soring  this 
resolution  during  these  several  years  and 
always  partlciiiates  here.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DEKWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  several  proc- 
lamations. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  tbe  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  shown  a  great  deter- 
mination In  his  leadership  over  the  years 
hi  the  question  of  the  captive  nations. 
It  is,  I  think,  especially  appropriate  that 
wc  dl«cas.s  the  issue  at  tliis  time  and 
recognize  tliat  rather  than  having  an 
easing  of  tensk>ns  in  this  world,  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy  di- 
rected from  Moscow  is  growing  even 
more  belligerent  and  when  we  know  the 
facta  about  eren  incWental  matters  such 
as  stopping  the  track  meet  between 
teams  of  volunteers  from  the  United 
States.  Poland,  and  the  UJ5.SJI.  being 


canceled  as  a  propaganda  item  by  the 
Communists,  you  see  the  complete  dia- 
bolical nature  of  their  offense. 

As  the  gentleman  points  out,  the 
Achilles'  Heel  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  in 
the  captive  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
gentleman  provides  not  only  leadership 
here  in  the  House  but  leadership 
throughout  the  world  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  the  captive  people. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  one 
other  observation.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  it  is  especially  appropriate  that 
we  have  in  tlie  Chair  at  this  time  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Rosten- 
KowsKil  wlio  has  been  especially  mili- 
tant in  this  regard. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  You  have  Uken  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth.     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Then  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  so 
that  he  may  in  his  very  eloquent  fashion 
extoll  fuither  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Illitiois  wiio  occupies  the 
chair. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  No;  I  am  not  going  to 
get  in  the  middle  between  two  Members 
from  UMnois  under  any  circumstances 
However.  I  do  apiJieciate  what  you  say. 
It  was  simply  a  coincidence.  Since  in 
your  veins,  sir,  and  the  veins  of  tlie  act- 
ing Speaker  from  Illinois  flows  the  proud 
blood  of  Polish  ancestors.  I  am  satisfied 
that  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the 
Soviet  does  not  move  against  Western 
Europe  is  not  so  much  because  of  our 
missiles  and  not  so  much  because  of  our 
armed  might  but  tliey  would  have  to 
cross  Poland.  You  and  the  Acting 
Speaker  know  perfectly  well  what  would 
happen  to  any  Russian  logistic  system 
that  would  have  to  cixwss  Poland.  The 
Poles  would  tear  it  apart  with  their  bare 
hands  and  the  Soviet  knows  this. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gcntleniaii  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.    I  am  very  Iiappy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
vei-y  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
coHeague.  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr  Flood],  in  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  this  year.  On 
this  occasion  when  we  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  restoration  of  freedom  to 
tlie  captive  peoples  sufEering  under  Com- 
munist oppression,  I  would  like  to  once 
again  urge  that  the  administration  adopt 
a  positive  policy  for  this  purpose  rather 
than  the  present  negative  and  misguided 
course  of  aid  and  subsidized  trade  to  the 
Communist  governments  which  suppress 
the  freedom  the  captive  peoples  want 
and  deserve. 

One  specific  area  in  which  United 
States  efforts  to  help  maintain  the  spirit 
of  freedom  among  the  captive  nations 
need  Improvement  te  the  operations  of 
USIA.  especially  the  Voice  of  America. 
The  number  of  hours  we  broadcast  to 
the  people  beliind  Uie  Iron  Curtain 
should  be  greatly  increased.  Our  pro- 
grams sliould  be  expanded  not  only  to 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  to 
the    non-Russian    nations    of    the    the 

Members  have  noted.  I  am  sure,  Soviet 
usage  of  tbe  propaganda  technique  when, 
with  great  fanfare,  they  cancelled  the 
pdanned  trip  to  the  United  States  by  the 


Soviet  and  Polish  track  teams.  Cer- 
tainly, some  legitimate  counterpropa- 
ganda  directed  by  USIA  Is  in  order  in 
thi.s  instance 

I  am  especlallj-  pleased  to  note  the 
major  interest  that  Captive  Nations 
Week  has  aroused  St  the  grassroots  level 
acros4  the  country.  As  evideiice  of  this. 
I  ask  leave  to  include  as  a  contmuation 
of  my  remarks  the  resolutions  which 
have  been  passed  by  variou.^  communi- 
ties in  my  district. 

^  Office  or  Ma  tor, 

Bobbins.  III.  July  11    1968 

Mayor    Maxey    PaocLAiMs    Caittve    Natioms 
Week 

Whereas,  the  ImperlaUsUc  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  agsrcsslon.  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslo- 
v;ikl.-i.  Latvki.  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
m;vnia.  East  Germr»cy.  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia  Azerbijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea.  Albania.  lde:-UraJ.  Serbia,  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  othprs    snd 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  <  verwhelnxinp  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerfr,:  deterrent  to  any  ambittonE 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  aiid 

Whereas  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nationg  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. a:Mi  "* 

Wherea.s.  the  Congref.s  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law 
86-90  establUhire  tlie  third  week  in  July 
each  year  a£  Captive  Nation*  Week  and  In- 
vitinp  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  approprUite  prayers. 
ceremonie.s  and  activities;  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  support  lor  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  people?  for  freedom  and 
independence: 

Now.  therefore.  I  Erneft  M&zey  mayor  of 
Robbins.  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the  week 
commeiictn^  July  17.  1966,  be  oijaerred  as 
Captive  Mattons  Week  in  RtljbtriB.  and  call 
upon  the  citizens  of  Robbins  to  Join  with 
others  In  olaservlng  this  week  by  ofiering 
prayer?  ar.d  dedlcatlnp  their  efforts  for  the 
peaceful  liberation  of  cppreaeed  and  subju- 
gated peoples  all  oyer  the  world. 

E&KisT  Uaxey    Mayor. 

ViLUkcx  or  Thornton,  111, 

Jy.1^  12.  1968. 

Ckptttt  Nations  Wefk  PBrxLAMjs'noi* 
Where;i5.  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian CommunlEts  have  led.  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
a;.d  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  tTkraine.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. L,atrta,  E.=tonla.  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia.  Azei;ba!Jan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea.  .Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Serbia,  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others:  and 

Wliere:is.  the  de-sire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  cousti- 
tutes  a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
w;ij.  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  ciiptive  nations  look  to  the  Umted  States 
as  th£  citadel  of  hum&n  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United.  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  ahout  their  treedom  ajad  inde- 
pendence, and 
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Wbereas,  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  law  8e-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  NaUons  Week  and  InvlUng 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  asplrt.- 
tlons  of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
Independence: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Delbert  C.  Emerlck.  vil- 
lage president  of  the  village  of  Thornton,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  week  commencing 
July  17.  1966.  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  the  village  of  Thornton,  and  call 
upon  the  cltlzen.s  of  Thornton  to  Join  with 
others  In  observing  this  week  by  ofTertr.g 
prayers  and  dedicating  ihelr  efforts  for  the 
peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  subju- 
gated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

OEL.BEKT    C      KmERICK. 

Village  President 

VnXAOK   OF   MEBalONtTTE   Pa&k. 

Chicago.  Ill  .July  15,  1966. 
Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla. 
Rumania.  East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia.  Croatia. 
Slovenia.  Tibet.  CossackU,  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam.   Cuba,   and    others;    and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  mt  Jor 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  clUdel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  8ft-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  CapUve  Nations  Weeks  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  sucH 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  asplrmtlons  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence: 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Lawrence  J.  Kohaus, 
president  of  the  village  of  Merrlonette  Park, 
do  hereby  proclaim  that  the  week  commenc- 
ing July  17.  1966.  be  observed  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  Merrlonette  Park.  Illinois, 
and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Merrlonette 
Park  to  Join  with  others  In  observing  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
efTorts  for  the  peareful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  the  corporate  seal  of  the 
Village  of  Merrlonette  Park  aforesaid,  at  the 
said  Village.  In  the  County  of  Cook  and 
State  of  Illinois,  aforesaid,  this  13th  day  of 
July.  AD    1966 

Lawbenck  J.  Kohaus. 

Village  President. 

VnxAOi  or  South  Holi-»nd.  Iix. 
Whereas,  the  ImperlalUtlc  poUolea  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoelovakla, 
Latvia,  Bstonla,  White  Ruthenla,  Biunanla. 
Baat  Oermany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland  China,  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania. Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia,  Slovenia. 
Tlb«t,  Coasackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam. 
Cuba,  and  other*:  and 


Whereas,  the  dealre  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  amblUons 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major  war; 
and 

Whereas,  the  freedom -loving  p>eople8  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In  bringing 
about  their  freedom  and  Independence;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86  90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities  expressing  their  sympathy  with 
and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of  cap- 
tive peoples  for  freedom  and  Independence: 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Harold  J,  Oouwens.  Vil- 
lage President  of  South  Holland.  Illinois,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  week  commencing 
July  17.  1966.  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  South  Holland,  Illinois,  and  call 
upon  the  citizens  nf  South  Holland  to  Join 
with  others  In  observing  this  week  by  offering 
prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the 
peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  subju- 
gated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Hakold  Gouwzns.  President. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla. 
Rumania.  East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North 
Korea.  Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Serbia.  Croatia. 
Slovenia.  Tibet.  Coesackla.  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; aild 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  88-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence : 

Now.  the^tpre.  I.  Edward  L.  Klpley.  mayor 
of  RlverdalT '  111  .  do  hereby  proclaim  that 
the  week  commencing  July  17.  1966.  be  ob- 
served as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Rlverdale. 
and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Rlverdale  to 
Join  with  others  In  observing  this  week  by 
offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts 
for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  most  in- 
spiring and  encouraging  to  read  the 
dozens  of  Captive  Nations  Week  proc- 
lamations Issued  by  our  Governors  and 
mayors  of  other  cities.  I  request  that 
the  following  proclamations  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord:  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace, 
Alabama;  Gov.  Orval  E.  Paubus,  Ar- 
kansas; Gov.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  Iowa; 
Gov,  Otto  Kemer,  Ilimols;  Gov.  Edward 
T,  Breathitt,  Kentucky;  Gov.  John  A. 
Volpe,    Massachusetts;    Gov.    John    W. 


King.  New  Hampshire;  Gov.  Dan  Moore 
of  North  Carolina;  Gov.  James  A. 
Rhodes.  Ohio;  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton. 
Utah;  Gov.  Warren  P,  Knowles,  Wis- 
consin; Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  Chi- 
cago, III.;  Mayor  M.  E.  Sensenbrenner. 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Mayor  Henry  W.  Maier. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Mayor  Arthur  Naftal- 
In,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mayor  John  V, 
Lindsay.  New  York  City;  Mayor  Morrill 
M,  Crowe,  Richmond,  Va,;  Mayor  J, 
Bracken  Lee,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and 
Mayor    John    E.    Babiarz,    Wilmington. 

Del. 

State  or  Alabama, 

Proclamation  bt  the  Governor 

Whereas,  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959  (73  Stat.  212)  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  In  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  aU  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas,  the  cause  of  Individual  rights  and 
personal  dignity  remains  a  universal  aspira- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  this  nation  Is  firmly  committed 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere;   and 

Whereas.  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  their  Just  aspirations: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  George  C,  Wiillace,' Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alabama,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  July  17-23. 
1966.  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Alabama 
and  Invite  the  people  of  our  state  to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities,  and  I  urge  them  to  give  renewed 
devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peo- 
ple for  national  Independence  and  human 
liberty. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  have  caused  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  to  be  afBxed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  Capitol  In  the  City 
of  Montgomery  on  this  the  6th  day  of  July. 
1966. 

Osorce  C.  Wallac«,  Governor. 

Attest: 

Mrs.  Agnes  Baccett. 

Secretary  of  State 

State   or   Arkansas   Proclamation 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come— 
Greetings: 

Whereas,  1968  marks  the  Tenth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tions with  the  Increased  freedom  which  these 
countries  have  recently  experienced  due  in 
large  part  to  the  heroes  who  risked  their 
lives  ten  years  ago;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  of  Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czech- 
oslovakia. Estonia.  Hungary.  Latvia.  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  and  Rumania  look  to  the 
United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human  free- 
dom; and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  China.  North  Korea 
North  Vietnam.  Tibet  and  Cuba  have  fallen 
victim  to  the  Communist  conspiracy;  and 

Whereas,  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
88-90,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress, the  third  week  In  July  has  been  estab- 
lished as  Captive  NaUons  Week; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Orval  E.  Paubus.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  of  July  17  to  33.  1968. 
be  observed  aa  Captive  NaUoiu  Week  in 
Arkansas,  and  call  upon  the  people  of  this 
state  to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities  to  assure  the  free- 
dom-seeking nations  of  the  world  that  they 
are  not  forgotten. 


In  witness  wbereot.  I  bare  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caoaed  the  Great  Seal  ot  the 
State  of  Arkanaaa  to  be  attxed.  Docie  in 
office  m  UtUe  Rock  Uils  aoth  day  of  June, 

i9«a. 

Orvai.  E   Fa'tbos. 

Goremor. 

Stats  aw  Iowa. 

PlMXTAMATTOfT :      CAPITVE     NatTOKS     WCFK 

Whereas,  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Iowa  have  an  abiding  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  self-determination  and  humaii 
ii'eedom;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  Si  major 
war.  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  hnrnan  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a."!  leaders  in 
bringing  abcrtrt  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congres.-!  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
iia  Caprttre  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
per>ple  of  the  UWted  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies, 
and  actfrltles;  expresstng  fhetr  irympathy 
with  and  supi>ort  for  the  Jrtst  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Harold  E.  Hughes.  Gov- 
ernoT  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  July  17-23,  I9fl6,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  Iowa,  and  call  npcm  our  citi- 
zens to  Join  with  others  In  observing  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
eilorts  for  the  ijeaceful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  siib- 
scril)ed  my  name  and  caused  the  Great  Seal 
ot  the  State  of  Iowa  to  be  affixed.  Done  at 
Des  Moines  this  1st  day  ot  July  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  slzty- 

El.X, 

Hakolo  E.  Hughbs,  Gotjeraor. 
Attest: 
[SEAL]  Cakt  L.  Cameron. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Stats    or    Illinots-     Proclamation 

Whereas,  It  has  been  requested  by  the  Cap- 
tive NaUons  Week  Commlttef,  CliJicago 
Branch,  that  the  third  week  In  July  be  desig- 
nated as  a  period  to  reaffirm  our  determina- 
tion to  assist,  those  who  are  living  In  the  fear 
and  dread  of  virtual  alavery  throughout  the 
world,  and 

Whereaa.  Ths  people  of  these  United  States 
have  been  Invited  by  Presidential  Procla- 
mation aJDd  CoDgress  Public  Law  86-60,  to 
demonstrate  their  support  for  the  policy  o* 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johuaon  toward  Vlet- 
luun  and  those  mUlions  caught  in  the  Iron 
grip  of  communist  colcknlalism,  and 

Whereas.  Appropriate  ceremonia  to  chore 
up  public  c^jiinloD  in  favor  of  those  unfor- 
tunate persons  enslaved  In  the  captive  na- 
tions Is  deemed  altogether  fitting  at  this 
time, 

.Vow.  therefore.  I  Otto  Kerter,  Go.ernor  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
third  week  In  July.  19fl6,  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  throughout  IlHnols.  and  request  the 
appropriate  observarK-es  and  ceremonies  dur- 
ing the  Important  and  patriotic  occasion. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Sea!  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  be  afHicd. 

Done  at  the  Capitol,  In  the  City  of  Sprlng- 
feld.  this  fifteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  Year 
of    Cur    Lord    one    thousand    nine    hundred 


and  sixty-six.  and  ot  the  State  of  Illinois  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-d^tb. 

OlTO  KranxK, 

Gooeraor. 
Patil  Pcrwnx, 
Secretmry  of  State. 

Proclamation    by    the    Governor    of    the 

COMMON-WTALTH     OT     KeNTCCKT 

To  All  To  Whom  The^e  Presents  Shall  Come: 

Whereas,  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1969  (73  Stat.  212)  authortTTS  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  issue  a  prorlamsrion  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nation.'?  Week"  iintu  such  t  me  as  free- 
dom and  Independence  sha!!  have  been 
achieved  for  al!  the  cp.ptlve  nations  of  the 
world:   and 

Whereas,  it  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  people  of  the  capltive  nations 
the  support  of  the  porernment  and  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  their 
Just  aapl  rat  Ions; 

Now,  therefore,  I  Edward  T  Breathitt,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  do 
herelTy  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
17-23,  1966,  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  in- 
vite the  people  of  our  state  to  observe  this 
wetk   with   appropriate   ceremonies. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  !n  the  City  of  Prank- 
fort  this  11th  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  sixty-six 
and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
the  one  hundred  seventy-fifth. 

Edw,^rd  T.  Breathitt, 

Gorernor. 

TllELMA   L.   STCTVALL. 

Secretary  of  State. 

A  Procxamation  ;    1966 

Wherea.>!  The  basic  rights  of  freedom  and 
Justice  are  circumscribed  and  denied  In  many 
area*  of  the  world,  depriving  countless  per- 
sons of  theh-  national  independence  and 
their  Individual  liberties  of  religion,  speech 
and  cammunlcation  with  their  friends  and 
relatives  who  live  in  the  free  world,  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
pO', rples  in  tlie.ee  subjugated  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambl- 
tons  of  tyrannlst  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war,  and 

Whereas  We  of  the  United  States  are  the 
fortunate  Inhabitants  of  a  citadel  of  human 
freedom.  We  are  proud  that  we  are  glWng 
ii^EvIum  to  many  refugees  from  oppressed 
countries  who  are  linked  by  family  bond  to 
many  American  cltlaens.  In  point  of  fact, 
we  have  benefit^  from  their  presence  as  they 
arc  valued  neighbors,  and  are  loyal  and  in- 
du.strlous  members  of  our  State  and  Nation, 
and 

Where.as,  Our  country's  abiding  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  Independence,  per- 
sonal liberty  and  human  dignity  makes  it 
appropriate  and  proper  that  we  manifest  to 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  our  sym- 
p«t.hle»  and  prayers  for  their  freedom  and 
national  independence,  and  that  we  rvco^ntte 
and  enpfHjrafre  constructive  actions  which 
foster  the  growth  and  development  of  these 
rights; 

Now.  therefore,  1,  John  A.  Volpe.  Gover- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachtisetts. 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July  18-24, 
1966  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  urge  all 
cHlrens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  this  observance.  In  recognition 
and  impport  of  the  Just  a.'qjfrattons  of  all 
people  for  national  independence  and  htunan 
Hlserty, 

Olven  at  the  Exectitlve  Chamber  in  Boston, 
this  twelfth  day  of  July,  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of   the  United 


States    of    America     the    one    hundred    and 
ninety- first. 

JOHW  A    VOLPB, 

By  His  Excellency  the  Governor 

KrviK  H  WHrre, 
■         Secretary  of  the  CommoTiwe^lth. 

Cmtivi  Natioms  Week 

Whereas,  the  tmperlaJistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Commtmiits  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  cf  Poland. 
Hung.-iry.  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  \rhite  Rtrthenla.  Ru- 
mani.T,  Ea«  Germany.  _  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armeni.  Az.eTbaij3n.  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia. 
Slovenia.  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others:  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  matortty  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war  and 

WTiereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
ciptive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  State?  as  leaders  In  bring- 
ing about  their  freedom  and  Independence; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congre;^  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  pas!«rd  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  m  Jtily  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  StXites  to  obser-ve  such 
week  with  approprtat.e  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities:  expre^.smg  their  t\-mpathy 
with  and  snpport  for  the  fust  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ-  . 
ence: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  John  W.  King  Governor'* 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July  17. 
1966.  lae  observed  as  Captive  Nations  VVeek 
in  New  Hampshire  and  call  upon  the  cltlyens 
of  New  Hampshire  to  loin  with  others  in  ob- 
serving this  wf-ek  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedlcaticg  their  efforts  for  the  i>e»ceful  lib- 
eration of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples 
all  over  the  world. 

Given  at  the  Executive  Chambers  In  Con- 
cord thi*  twelfth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  htmdred  and 
sixty-six  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  one  hundred 
and  ninetieth. 

John  W.  Knvc,  Goremor. 

By  His  Excellency  the  Goremor. 

Attest: 

[SEAL]  RoBnrrL  Stark , 

Srcreta-ry  of  State, 

JtTTTE   28,    1966. 
Statement    bt     Goveknoe    Dan     Moore    or 
North  CAROLtNA 

Tbe  President  of  the  United  States,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Public  Law  86-bO.  is  expected 
soon  to  proclaim  the  week  of  July  J7  to  23, 
1966.  as  Captive  Nations  Week  1966. 

This  observance  again  pre.  ides  an  occasion 
for  all  .^.merlcaris  to  assure  their  silent  allies 
In  Eastern  Eurc^je  that  they  have  net  been 
forgotten.  I  am  pleabed  therefore  to  en- 
courage ihe  clllaens  of  N;>ruh  Carolina  U) 
take  special  note  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
1966.  This  wil!  provide  another  tangjbje 
Sign  of  the  free  worlds  opposivi.jn  to  Com- 
munist refusal  to  give  ear  to  the  yust  aspira- 
tions to  liberty  nol  only  in  middle  Europe 
but  aj.ywhere  iii   U.e  world. 

^*ROCXAMATION CaPTT\E  NATIOns  WEEK.  JuLT 

17-23.   1966 
Whereas,   the  republican  form   of  govern- 
ment— based    upon     "the     coiueni    oX     the 
governed  ' — which  has  exk£ted  in  the  Uxute<i 
States  oi  America  foir  IM  years,  has  resuitec 
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In  the  development  of  a  warm  understanding 
and  .sympathy  for  the  asp;ri\Uons  for  freedom 
of  peoples  everywhere  iind  In  the  recognition 
of  the  natural  Interdependency  of  the  peo- 
ples and  nations  of  the  warld.   and 

Wherea-s,  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  worlds  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  an  impediment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates  and  other  peoples;  and 
Whereus,  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  vast  military  despot- 
isms of  International  Communism  have  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  a  constant  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world;   and 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  the 
Communist  regimes  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subJugaUon 
of  the  national  independence  of  Poland. 
Hungary  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia. 
Latvia  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania. 
East  Germany,  Bulg.irla,  Mainland  China. 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turke- 
stan. North  Vietnam,  Serbia.  Croatia.  Slove- 
nia   Cuba   and  others;    and 

Whereas  it  Is  vlUl  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  '  ther 
free  nations  of  the  world  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  the.se  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive: 

Now  therefore  I.  James  A.  Rhodes,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate the  week  of  July  17-23,  1966  as  Captive 
NaUona  Week  and  urge  that  all  cltliiens 
support  this  annual  recognition  of  the  .nient 
and  purpose  of  the  Communist  dominated 
and  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world  to  regain 
their  freedom. 

\^^''\  ^  ,         I, 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed my  name  ajid  caused  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  be  affixed  at 
Columbus,  this  8th  day  of  July,  In  the  year 
of  Our  Lord.  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
and  Slxty-Slx. 

James    A.   Rhodes,  Governor. 


Stati  of  Utah:  DeclaeatioH 
Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  clrect 
anJ  indirect  aggression,  to  the  6UbJug,itlon 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Uthuanla.  Ukraine.  Czecboelo- 
vakla.  Latvia.  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea.  Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia. 
Slovenia.  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others:  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  m  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stltutee  a  p>ow«rful  deterrent  to  any  am- 
bitions of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  u  lead- 
ers In  bringing  about  their  freedom  and 
Independence;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public 
lAW  86-eO  establishing  the  third  week  In 
July  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  We«ic  and 
Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  pray- 
er?, ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing 
their  sympathy  with  and  suppKjrt  for  the 
just  aspirations  of  captive  peoples  for  free- 
dom and  Independene: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Calvin  L.  Bampton. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah,  to  hereby 
declare  that  the  week  commencing  July 
17.    I9«e.    be    observed    as    Captive    Nations 


Week  Jn  the  State  of  Utah,  and  caU  upon 
the  citizens  of  Utah  to  Join  with  others 
in  observing  this  week  by  ofTerlng  prayers 
and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peace- 
ful liberation  of  oppressed  and  subjugated 
peoples  all  over  the  world 

Calvin  L.  Rampton,  Governor. 

THE  State  or  Wisconsin:  A  Proclamation 
Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hunargy  Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslo- 
vakia LalMa.  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea.'  Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of    Communist   leaders    to   Initiate   a   major 

war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  unanimous  vote.  p;uised  Public 
Law  86  90  esUibllshlng  the  third  week  in 
July  of  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
prayers,  ceremonies  and  activities;  express- 
ing their  sympathy  with  and  support  for 
the  Just  aspirations  of  captive  peoples  for 
freedom   and   Independence; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Warren  P.  Knowles,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  17  through  July 
23.  1966.  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  call  upon  the  citizens 
of  this  state  to  Join  with  others  In  observing 
this  week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating 
their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of 
oppressed  and  subjugated  i)eoples  all  over 
the  world. 

In  testlniony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  be  aflxed.  Done  at 
the  Capitol  In  the  City  of  Madison  this 
eleventh  day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty -six. 
Warren  P.  Knowles,  Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 

(SEALj  ROBERT   C.   ZIMMERMAN. 

Secretary  o/  State. 


OmcK  or  THE  Mayor, 

Crrr  or  Chicago 


Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Latvia.  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea.  Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia, 
Slovena,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,    Cuba,    and   others;    and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  vrith  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  actlvlUes;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence: and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Chicago  Is  linked  to 
theee  captive  nations  through  the  bonds  of 


family,  since  numbered  among  the  people  of 
Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  who  through  nativity  or  ancestry 
treasure  the  heritage  which  endowed  them 
with  the  culture  and  industry  which  are 
theirs;  and 

Whereas,  these  nations  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  Imperialistic,  aggressive  and 
heartless  policies  of  communism;    and 

Whereas,  the  peoples  of  these  communist- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  independence  and  their  indi- 
vidual liberties:  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
natlon.s  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  for  their  Just  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  national  Independence;   and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Chicago,  as  do  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  want  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world  the  sjime  freedom 
and  Justice  which  Is  theirs: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  16,  1966  as  Captl.e 
Nations  Week. 

I  urge  the  people  of  Chicago  to  Join  In  the 
programs  arranged  for  observance  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  I  urge  all  of  our  churches,  our 
educational  Institutions  and  all  media  or 
communication  to  observe  the  plight  of  tha 
communist-dominated  nations  and  to  Join 
in  support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations. 

I  especially  encourage  everyone  to  cor.- 
cretely  demonstrate  his  or  her  Interest  in 
the  people  Imprisoned  In  the  captive  natloi.s 
by  their  attendance  at  or  participation  In 
the  parade  to  be  held  on  State  Street  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  July  16  at  12:00  P.M 
and  at  the  assembly  following  In  Grant 
Park 

Dated  this  5th  day  of  July,  AX).,  1966. 
Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor. 

Cmr  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Proclamation  ;  Captive  Nations  Week 
Whereas,  Imperialistic  policies  of  Russian 
and  Chinese  Communists  have  led  to  the  en- 
slavement of   many   nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  North  and  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  (/ 
people  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterent  to  Communist  ni- 
gresslon;   and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
Captive  Nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the  pe  '- 
pie  of  the  "All-Amerlcan  City"  of  Columbu.^ 
as  among  the  leaders  In  seeking  a  new  era 
of  freedom  and  understanding;  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  decreed  that  the  third  week  of  July,  each 
year,  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
Now,  therefore,  I,  M.  E.  Sensenbrenner. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Columbus,  do  hereby 
proclaW  the  week  of  July  17,  1966,  Captive 
Natloi^  Week  In  Columbus. 

In  vrttness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  catised  the  Great"%eal  of  t:;e 
City  of  Columbus,  Ohio  to  be  hereto  atnxei 
this  15th  day  of  July,  1966 

[SEAL]  M.  E.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Columbua 


CrrT  or  Mn.wAUKEE. 
Procua  matio  n 

Whereas :  The  Imperialistic  policies  of  Ru.';- 
slan  Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Uthuanla,  Ukraine.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Mainland  China,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan. 
Georgia,  North  Korea.  Albania.  Idel-Ural. 
Serbia.  Croatia,  Slovenia.  Tibet.  Cossackla, 
Turkenstan.  North  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  oth- 
ers; and 

Whereas.  The  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 


peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions  of 
Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major  war; 
and 

Whereas,  By  Its  unanimous  action,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates  has  establislied 
the  third  week  In  July  each  year  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Henry  W.  Maler.  Mayor 
cif  Milwaukee,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
o.f  July  14-23,  1966  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
m  Milwaukee,  and  I  call  upon  the  citizens 
(if  our  community  to  observe  this  period  with 
appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties and  be  dedicating  their  efforts  toward 
the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppre.ssed  and  sub- 
jugated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

July  14,  1966. 

[seal]  Henrt  W    Maier. 

Mayor. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  p<ilicies  of  Rus- 
srtln  Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  constl- 
tut.es  a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Intlate  a  major  war; 
and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  Icxjk  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
[)eople  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
Buch  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities:  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just 
aspirations  of  captive  peoples  for  freedom 
and  independence; 

Now,  therefore,  1,  Arthur  Naftalin,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim that  the  week  commencing  July  17, 
1966,  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  and  call  upon  all 
citizens  to  Join  with  others  in  observing  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
effort*  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed 
and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 
Arthur  Naftalin,  Mayor. 

Whereas:  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law 
86  90  establishing  the  3rd  week  in  July  of 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  in- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just 
a.<;piratlons  of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
independence;  and 

Whereas:  The  people  of  Ea.stern  and  Cen- 
triii  Europe,  as  well  as  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  are  being  denied  fundamental 
human  rights  In  pursuing  their  own  destiny; 
and 

Whereas:  The  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  tyranny  and 
&Kgresslon;  and 

Whereas:  The  freedom-loving  f>eoples  of 
the  captive   nations   look   to   the   petiple   of 


the  United  States  for  leadership  In  attain- 
ing their  freedom  and  Independence, 

Now.  therefore.  1  John  V.  Lindsay,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  17-23,  1966.  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  New  York  City,  and  call 
upon  our  citizens  to  observe  this  week  by 
offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts 
for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated    peoples    all    over   the   world. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereurto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city  of  New 
York  to  be  affixed 

John  V.  LrNDSAT.  Mayor. 

City  of  Richmond,  Va. 
Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  E^stonia,  While  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia. 
Slovenia.  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Veitnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Where.us,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  natfons  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  ma- 
jor war:  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  .Slates  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Unit.ed  States  as  leaders  in  bring- 
ing about  their  freedom  and  independence; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
iis  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  .support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Morrill  M  Crowe.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Richmond.  Virginia  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July  17, 
1966.  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  Richmond,  and  call  upon  the  citi- 
zens to  Join  with  others  in  observing  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

MoRRn-L  M  Crowe,  Mayor. 

July  11.  1966. 

Salt  Lake  CrrY,  Utah. 
Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
l.,atvla.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia.  Rumania, 
East  Germany  Bulgaria.  Mainland  China, 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Tibet.  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war;   and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  t,he 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, and 


Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  reek  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities,  expressing  their  synipathy 
with  and  support  for  the  just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence: • 

Now.  therefore,  I,  J  Bracken  Lee.  Mayor  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  July  17,  1966  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  call  UfKin 
the  citizens  of  our  city  to  Join  with  others 
in  observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  lib- 
eration of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples 
all  over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereby  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  Salt  Lake  City 
Utah,  to  be  affixed  this  8th  day  of  July,  nine 
teen  hundred  sixty-six 

J.  Bracken  Lee,  Mayor, 

Herman  J.   Hogensen,  Recorder. 

CrrT  or  Wilmington,  Del, 
Proclamation:   Captive  Nations  Week 

Whereas,  Through  direct  and  Indirect  ag- 
gression, the  Russian  Communists  have  sub- 
jugated and  enslaved  the  peoples  of  several 
Communist  countries;  and 

Whereas,  The  surging  desire  for  liberty  and 
independence  which  is  paramount  among 
the  large  majority  of  these  peoples,  consti- 
tutes a  firm  effort  in  deterring  C^ommunlst 
ambitions  toward  initiation  of  any  major 
war:  and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  stands  as  the 
lighthouse  of  freedom  in  the  dark  sea  of 
oppression  and  as  the  only  hope  for  these 
subjugated  peoples;  and 

Whereas,  Tht  United  States  Congress  did, 
by  unanimous  vote,  pass  Publio  Law  86-90 
which  established  the  third  week  In  July  of 
every  year  as  Captive  Natioris  Week: 

Now.  TTierefore.  I,  John  E  Babiarz,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Wilmington,  do  hereby  pro- 
tlaim  that  the  week  commencing  July  17. 
1966,  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
In  Wilmington,  and  call  upon  all  the  citizens 
of  \^'i!mington  to  Join  others  across  the  land 
m  observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers 
and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful 
liberation  of  the  oppressed  peoples  all  over 
the  world. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  Seal  of  Office  this  6th  day  of  July. 
1966. 

(SEAL)  John  E  Babiarz.  Afaj/or. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  eighth  annual  occa.'ilon  on 
which  we  commemorate  Captivp  Nations 
Week.  OriRinally  proclaimed  *in  1959 
following  a  joint  congre.ssional  resolu- 
tion, the  ob.scrvance  has  grown  in  both 
meaning  and  content  I  am  truly  privi- 
leged to  associate  myself  with  the  goals 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  and  I  take  pride 
in  joining  my  colleagues  in  these  cere- 
monies. ' 

My  hope  is  that  we  do  not  make  the/ 
fateful  error  of  thinking  that  during  this 
period  of  cold  war  or  coexistence  that 
the  i>eoples  held  captive  are  resigned  to 
their  existence  under  communism.  That 
would  be  a  tragic  ep"or  and  would  negate 
the  sacrifices  made  by  the  heroes  of  the 
East  Berlin  uprising,  the  Hungarian  re- 
volt, and  other  such  protests.  The  vic- 
tims of  the  infamou.s  Berlin  wall  would 
have  died  in  vain  wore  we  to  assume  that 
those  in  the  grips  of  communism  were 
not  willing  to  sacrifice  for  their  freedom. 
It  is  my  strong  belief  that  the  i^eople  of 
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the  captive  nations  are  fully  detennlned 
to  regain  the  liberty  of  their  beloved 
homelands. 

Today  we  are  Involved  In  a  bloody 
struggle  to  preserve  the  freedom  and 
rights  of  the  people  of  Vietnam.  Our 
being  there  is  further  proof  of  our  deter- 
mination to  halt  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  South  Asia.  It  Indicates  our 
commitment  to  continue  bur  role  as  the 
free  world's  leader  in  the  fight  against 
violent  Communist  aggression. 

And   yet.   our  commitment   in  South 
Vietnam   could   possibly   lead   to   some 
doubts  or  anxieties  among  the  captive 
peoples  of  Europe.    They  may  wonder  if 
the  United  States  has  f<Jrgotten  them  in 
its    struggle    in    the    jungles    and    rice 
paddles  of  South  Vietnam.    Their  anx- 
ieties can   be   laid   aside.     There  is  no 
wavering   of   the   American  determina- 
tion that  they  shall  be  free.    Just  as  we 
are  committed  to  freedom  in  Vietnam,  so 
we  are  committed  to  eventual  freedom 
for  all  mankind.  Including  the  captive 
peoples.    Their  quest  for  liberty  will  not 
be  abandoned.    They  deserve  to  be  free 
just  as  the  residents  of  Saigon  deserve 
the  preservation  of  their  independence. 
It  must  continue  to  be  our  solemn  goal 
to  do  all  In  our  power  to  assist  these  n  i- 
tlons  in  their  battle  for  freedom.    We 
have  made  a  firm  beglrmlng.  but  much 
more  remains  to  be  done.    The  Congress 
should  continue  to  play  a  leading  role  in 
mobilizing  public  sentiment  as  to  the  true 
conditions   under   which   more   than   a 
hundred  milUon  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, once  free,  are  now  forced  to  eke 
out  an  existence      The  free  world  does 
not  have  to  look  far  for  a  Just  cause 
which    deserves    its    complete    support. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  America  are  proud  to 
lend  our  continued  support  to  the  liberty 
of  these  captive  nation.s. 

Mr.  MULTER.   Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  ironic 
that  today  the  great  opponents  of  colo- 
nialism, the  Communists,  are  the  only 
remaining    colonialists.      Anyone    who 
knows  history,  however,  knows  that  com- 
munism IneviUbly  leads  to  colonialism 
because  no  nation  lives  under  a  Co™" 
munlst     dictatorship     voluntarily     and 
these  Communist  regimes  can  only  con- 
tinue  in  power  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China. 
In  the  past  50  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has  built  up  a  colonial  empire  rivaling 
any  in  history.    The  roU  of  captive  Euro- 
pean nations  la.  regrettably,  a  long  one. 
Rumania.   Czechoslovakia.   Poland.   Es- 
tonia. Latvia.  Uthuania.  Bulgaria.  Hun- 
gary, and  East  Germany  are  all  under  the 
domination  of  Moscow;   while  Albania, 
Tiljet.  North  Vietnam,  and  North  Korea 
are  forced  to  accept  communism  by  the 
might  of  Communust  China. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  CongreM  in  1959 
adopted  a  resolution  designating  the 
third  week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  to  commemorate  the  enslavement 
of  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  and  Bam- 
boo Curtains  and  to  remind  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world  that  the  record  of  com- 
munism is  a  record  of  failure.  The  hard 
truth  Is  that  none  of  these  governments 
would  survive  a  free  election. 

It  is  fitting  at  this  pomt.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  include  in  the  Rkcord  the  1966  Cap- 


tive Nations  Manifesto  Issued  by  Ameri- 
can Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations  and 
the  Assembly  of  European  Captive  Na- 
tions. 
The  manifesto  follows: 
CAmv«  Nations  Wetk  Manitesto  19«e 
The  undersigned  organization*,  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  In  the  captive 
natlona.  call  attention  to  Public  Law  88-»0. 
unanUnou*ly  adopted  in  1966  by  the  CongreM 
of  the  United  SUteo.  by  which  the  third  week 
of  July  each  year  wa«  designated  aa  Captive 
Nation*  Week. 

Although  the  eyee  of  the  world  are  at  pre- 
sent focused  on  Aala,  the  lasue  of  the  cap- 
tive East-Central  European  nations  clearly 
belongs  In  the  forefront  of  International  at- 
tention. The  Intrinsic  Importance  of  the 
problem  of  East-Central  Europe  to  mankind 
U  aptly  dramatized  by  the  continuing  con- 
certed efforts  by  the  Communists  to  main- 
tain their  sway  over  the  captive  countries. 

East-Central  Europe  today  la  a  showcaae 
of  Communist  failures.  In  spite  of  decades 
of  Communist  indoctrination,  the  people  of 
East-Central  Europe  refuse  to  embrace  the 
Conununlst  creed.  They  have  remained  na- 
tionalistic in  their  outlook  and  still  profess 
allegiance  to  the  Western  Ideals  of  human 
dignity  and  poUUcal  democracy.  Even  the 
Communist  leaders  In  the  captive  countries 
have  been  compelled  to  heed  the  rising  tide 
of  nationalism  by  paying  It  Up  service  and 
sometUnes  Uylng  to  identify  themselves  with 
some  of  the  national  aspirations.  The  status 
quo  in  East-Central  Europe  cannot  be  per- 
petuated except  by  force.  Consequently, 
captive  Europe  Is  on  the  move. 

But  progrew  In  the  captive  countries  Is 
laborious  and  too  slow  to  satisfy  popular  de- 
mands. The  ■•liberallsaUon"  of  the  totali- 
tarian nile  In  East-Central  Europe  is  held 
firmly  In  check  by  the  Communist  regimes, 
which  Invariably  draw  the  line  the  moment 
the  CommunUt  Party's  monoply  on  power 
and  ideas  has  been  threatened.  The  over- 
whelming desire  of  the  East-Central  Euro- 
pean peoples,  on  the  other  hand,  la  for  a 
more  rapid  and  more  meaningful  evolution— 
climaxed  by  self-determination  and  freedom 
to  chart  their  own  future.  The  gap  between 
these  contrasUng  desires  and  alms  of  the 
regimes  and  of  the  people  appears  unbridge- 
able and  Is  likely  to  generate  more  tensions 
in  the  months  and  year*  to  come. 

The  evoluUon  In  East-Central  Europe, 
whatever  lu  extent  may  be  m  the  Individual 
countrlee,  has  yet  to  lead  to  the  restoration 
of  fundamental  human  rights,  as  defined  In 
the  United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  The  war  of  attrition  against 
religion  goes  on  unabated:  only  recenUy  Pope 
Paul  VI  and  many  American  bishops  were 
prevented  by  the  Polish  Communist  regime 
to  attend  feeUvltlee  of  Poland's  MlUennlum, 
clergymen  of  various  faiths.  Including  a 
number  of  blshope  In  Rumania,  remain  In 
prlaon.  Culture  remains  shackled  and  under 
strict  regime  supervision,  and  freedom  of  the 
prees.  of  speech  and  of  movement  Is  non-ex- 
istent or  severely  restricted. 

Economic  experimentation  by  some  Com- 
munist regUnee  In  Bast-Central  Europe  Is 
primarily  motivated  by  pressing  economic 
problems  and  the  requirements  of  power 
politics— the  basic  needs  of  the  people  play 
a  minute  role.  If  any.  The  concept  of  the 
economy,  as  concMved  and  put  Into  practice 
by  the  Communists,  baa  failed  The  main 
reasons  for  this  demonstrable,  and  In  some 
countries  regime-admitted  faUure  have  been 
outdated.  unlmaglnatlTe  thinking  and  plan- 
ning and  the  lack  of  cooperation,  and  re- 
sistance from  the  people.  The  current  trend 
of  cautious  experimentation  Is  little  more 
than  an  attempt  to  use  some  Weetern  tech- 
niques m  economlee  that  have  been  seriously 
Impaired    by    Communist    mlsmsnagement. 


In  an  effort  to  bolster  their  economlee.  the 
Communist  regimen  are  seeking  long-term 
credits  from  the  Wert.  It  must  be  noted 
that  long-term  government  credits  extended 
by  Western  governments  to  the  Communist 
regimes  wotUd  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
regimes  and  make  them  leas  receptive  to 
popular   preasures   for   economic   and    other 

reforms. 

Current  developments  in  East-Central 
E\irope  and  the  problems  confronting  Com- 
munist regimes  do  not  necessarily  mean, 
however,  that  the  menace  of  International 
communism  has  been  blunted  or  removed 
In  this  context  we  must  reiterate  our  appeal 
to  Weetern  governments  to  continue  to  stand 
fast  by  their  solemn  pledges  "\o  defend  free- 
dom and  self-determination  where  It  stui 
exists  and  to  help  extend  It  to  wherever  It  is 
possible.  We  urge  a  vigorous  political  and 
moral  offensive  to  compel  the  Communists  to 
uphold  their  treaty  obllgaUons  and  imple- 
nwsnt  their  promUee  of  seLf-determlnaUon  for 
the  captive  people*. 

It  U  our  conviction  that  a  poUcy  of  peace- 
ful evolution  must  not  digress  from  the 
primary  objective — an  East-Central  Europe 
unfettered  by  totalitarian  reglmea.  It  Is 
equaUy  Important  that  the  captive  people.^ 
be  aware  of  the  steadfast  determination  and 
wrllUngness  of  the  free  world  govenunentfi  t<j 
lend  their  full  moral  and  political  support  t  j 
this  paramount  national  objective.  In  these 
days  of  swift  historic  changes,  when  East- 
Central  European  Communists  are  them- 
selves beginning  to  speak  out.  even  by  in- 
ference, of  the  illegality  of  Soviet  Imperialis- 
tic annexaOons.  the  free  people*  and  their 
governments  have  an  added  duty  of  being 
heard  clearly  and  forcefully  on  this  key 
problem.   - 

In  commemoration  of  this  years  Captive 

Nations  Week: 

We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  violating 
Us  solemn  promises  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence to  the  nine  nations  made  captlvi- 
during  or  after  World  War  n— Albania.  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia.  Estonia.  Hungary.  Lat- 
via. Lithuania,  Poland  and  Rumania: 

VVe  also  accuse  the  Soviet  government  of 
colonial  exploitation  of  theee  captive  coun- 
trleB: 

We  respectfully  urge  the  Secretary  Oenernl 
of  the  United  NaUons  to  preeent  a  report  on 
Soviet  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  peoples 
right  to  self-determination,  pursuant  to  the 
U.N.  ReeoluUon  of  1902. 

We  appeal  to  the  govemmenU  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies: 

1.  To  vise  the  tremendous  bargaining  pKDwer 
of  the  Weefs  economic  strength  to  ei.irt 
meaningful  pollUcal  concessions  for  the  cap- 
tive peoples  and  for  the  entire  free  world. 
a.  To  declare.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple* of  the  AUantlc  Charter,  the  UnlversiJ 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  Decla- 
ration on  the  GranUng  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries,  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  on  October  14,  1960.  their  support 
of  the  right  to  self-determlnaUon  of  all  peo- 
ples held  capUve  by  the  Commutdsts  and. 
consequently,  to  make  this  Issue  the  pemiu- 
nent  concern  of  the  United  Nations: 

3.  To  recognize  that  there  can  be  no  end 
to  the  cold  war  as  long  as  Europe  remans 
half  slave,  half  free,  and  to  raise  the  que.s- 
tlon  of  free  elections  In  the  captive  Europea:i 
countries  at  all  major  East-West  conference.- 

4.  To  refuse  to  sign  any  non-aggression 
p>act  with  the  Communists  based  on  the  pres- 
ent status  quo,  since  such  an  act  would 
legitimize  and  perpetuate  preeent  Injtistlces 
and  would  be  Interpreted  by  the  capUve  peo- 
ples as  abandonment  by  the  West; 

We  appeal  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  manifest,  during  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  July  17-23.  196fl.  their 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  their  silent 
allies  in  the  Communlgt-subjugated  lands  to 
the  worldwide  confUct  between  the  forces 


(if  liberty  and   Communist  tyranny,  and   to 
pledge  themselves  to  help  them  in  their  strug- 
^Tle  for  freedom  and  independence. 
Christopher  Emmft. 

Chai-^Tian, 
American  Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations. 

VaCLOVAS      SmZlKAVSKAS, 

ChaiTTnan, 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  think,  for 
a  moment,  of  the  feeling  you  have  when 
you  look  at  our  flag,  or  when  you  walk 
alone  in  an  untouched  forest.  The  feel- 
ing is  moving  and  profound.  The  feeling 
1.S  freedom.  In  the  United  State.s  of 
America,  freedom  l>egan  in  1776,  and  its 
history  is  one  of  victory.  However,  llie 
liLstory  of  freedom  behind  tlie  Iron  Cur- 
tain is  one  of  defeat — not  a  .single  defeat, 
but  a  continuous  daily  trampling. 

The  man  of  a  Communist  country  lives 
with  a  wall  around  his  heart.  This  wall 
contains  his  spirit,  and  it  impri.sons  the 
truth,  just  as  the  Communist  govern- 
ment  prisons  contain  those  who  would 
speak  the  truth.  The  emotions  of  a  man 
are  locked  up.  Those  who  ri.sc  against 
tyranny  In  their  countries  are  removed. 
The  people  are  trampled,  their  spirits  are 
crushed. 

We.  all,  base  our  lives  on  freedom, 
wliich  thrives  on  truth.  The  spirit  of 
truth  must  be  kept  alive  in  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world;  and  during  this 
week,  which  has  been  designated  a-s 
Captive  Nations  Week,"  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  looking  to  us  for  the 
hope  which  they  alone  cannot  sustain. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  week  of  July  17-23  Americans  eveiy- 
where  will  join  together  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  more  than  120  million  unfortunate 
people  who  are  isolated  from  freedom  by 
the  Iron  Curtain.  This  year  marks  the 
eighth  annual  ob.servance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  established  in  1959  to  give 
official  sanction  to  the  acute  sympathy 
and  bonds  of  friendship  between  Ameri- 
cans and  the  captive  peoples  of  Ihe  world. 

The  significance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  for  each  American  citizen  springs 
from  the  very  roots  of  our  national 
heritage.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  celebrated 
our  own  Tndependence  Day.  reaflfirming 
at  that  time  our  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  Nation  is  founded. 
Outstanding  among  these  are  the  beliefs 
that  all  people  are  entitled  to  the  in- 
alienable rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  and  that  all  people 
have  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
form  of  government. 

Almost  40  years  ago  that  great  Ameri- 
can Woodrow  Wilson  stood  before  the 
Congress,  asking  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
In  that  solemn  moment  he  reasserted  our 
beliefs: 

We  shall  flght  for  the  things  which  we 
liave  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts — 
for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who 
submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their 
own  Governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of 
right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as 
shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations 
and  make  the  world  Itaelf  at  last  free.  To 
such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our 
fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and  every- 
thing that  we  have. 

As  we  look  about  us  in  this  tension- 
filled  era  of  the  sixties,  we  realize  that 


President  Wilson's  stirring  words  are  as 
relevant  today  as  they  were  in  1917. 
Captive  Nations  Week  allows  us  all  to 
join  in  an  imcwrtant  reminder  to  the 
captive  peoples  that  we  Americans  have 
not  forsaken  them.  Tlirough  rallies, 
religious  ceremonies,  through  our  indi- 
vidual prayers,  and  many  other  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  will  reassert  their 
.sympathy  with  our  enslaved  brothers. 

And  our  voices  will  be  heard,  for  the 
Iron  Curtain  is  not  impenetrable.  They 
will  be  heard  by  the  a,t:cd.  who  cherish 
memories  of  what  a  free  society  Ls  hke. 
They  will  be  heard  by  the  young,  who 
have  never  drawn  a  free  breath,  but  in 
whom  live  the  forces  of  self-determina- 
tion and  the  will  to  be  free.  And  our 
voices  for  freedom  will  be  heard  by  the 
tyrannical  Communist  rulers,  who  will 
quake  with  the  knowledge  that  Ameri- 
cans are  pressing  forward  in  defense  of 
the  right. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Captive  Nations  Week 
afTords  a  great  opportunity  for  American 
citizens  to  rededicate  thom.selves  to  the 
great  cause  of  liberty  for  all  people.s.  By 
word  and  deed,  not  only  during  this  week 
but  throughout  the  year,  we  will  remem- 
ber the  plight  of  those  le.ss  fortunate  than 
we  who  languish  in  the  grip  of  Marxist 
tyianny.  It  Is  thus  a  rare  privilege  for 
me  to  join  in  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
eighth  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
basic  principles  set  forth  in  Public  Law 
86-90  are  under  attack  m  various  parts 
of  the  world.  When  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  86-90  in  July  of  1959.  au- 
thorizing this  annual  observance,  there 
was  relative  calm  in  the  world.  A  spirit 
of  optimism  was  then'  prevelant  that  a 
means  could  be  found  for  the  "coexist- 
ence "  of  free  nations  and  nations  sub- 
jugated by  force  to  the  new  colonialism 
within  the  vastly  expanded  empire  of 
Moscow. 

How  different  things  are  in  our  world 
of  today,  during  a  short  span  of  8  years. 
There  is  open  warfare  in  Vietnam 
brought  on  by  the  implementation  of 
a  basic  policy  and  strategy  of  Moscow — 
'wars  of  national  liberation."  That 
policy  a,nd  strategy  seeks  to  overthrow 
all  nations  and  civilizations  and  to  sub- 
ject them  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  new- 
colonialism.  Those  nations  which  op- 
pose this  drive  for  world  conquest  are 
charged  with  aggression  and  being  war- 
makers  when  In  reality  they  are  forced 
to  a  position  of  fight  or  be  overrun  and 
subju&ated. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  proclamation  Issued  on  July 
8.  1966,  set  forth  our  policy  In  the  face 
of  these  threats  to  peace  as  well  as  our 
hopes  for  the  subjugated  nations.  In 
the.se  words: 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  Its  founding  as  a  nation,  has  firmly 
s\ibsorlbed  to  the  piinciples  of  national  In- 
dependence   and    human    liberty:    and 

Whereas,  in  keeping  with  this  tradition. 
It  remains  an  essential  purpose  and  a  fun- 
damental policy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  sustain  these  principles  and  to 
encourage  their  realization  by  all  peoples. 


Mr  .Speaker,  on  April  5.  1966  I  mtro- 
duced  H.R.  813.  the  purpo.se  of  which 
i.s  to  authorize  a  House  Select  Committee 
on  Human  Rishts  and  Peaceful  World 
Order.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that 
a  peaceful  world  order  is  dependent  upon 
the  fulfillment  of  human  rights  which  are 
the  basic  values  of  our  civilization. 
When  the.se  rights  are  denied  entire  na- 
tions by  alien  forces  of  oppression,  a  dan- 
gerous threat  to  peace  is  present.  We  see 
this  dangerous  thigat  to  peace  today  in 
the  plight  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
peoples  living  In  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world. 

It  is  well  known  the  the  captive  na- 
tions set  forth  In  Public  Law  86-90  are 
the  victims  of  armed  aggression  follow  ed 
by  the  imposition  by  force  of  regimes  not 
of  their  choosing.  It  serves  no  useful 
purpose  to  detail  that  process  Jiere  be- 
cause Member.s  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  facts.  It  Is  useful,  however,  to  re- 
member that  unless  a  determined  stand 
is  taken  against  armed  aggression  the 
list  of  captive  nations  will  grow  longer 
and  our  hopes  for  a  peaceful  world  order 
will  be  shattered. 

In  my  explanatory  remarks  on  H  R 
813  I  stated  in  part  on  April  5.  1966: 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
more  than  candid  in  their  boasts  that  they 
are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  Soviet 
man.  An  examination  of  the  doctrine  of 
Homo  SovieticuE  will  reveal  clearly  the  in- 
tent of  Soviet  official  policy  toward  the  peo- 
ples under  its  control.  Under  that  doctrine 
the  Soviet  man  will  be  devoid  of  all  attach- 
ment to  religious  beliefs,  devoid  of  all  at- 
tachment to  longstanding  cultural  herit- 
ages, devoid  of  all  attachment  to  longstand- 
ing traditions  and  customs,  devoid  of  a  sense 
of  national  origin  and  the  historical  aspira- 
tions  associated    with   that   origin. 

Such  a  man  will,  in  the  meaning  of  that 
docinne.  lack  all  the  human  feelings  held 
dear  within  the  multicultural,  multinational 
po^iulation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  devel- 
opers of  this  new  type  man  intend  that  he  be 
deniM  the  civilizing  Influence  of  2.000  years 
of  Judeo-Christian  values  and  be  reduced 
to  the  unchecked  will  of  the  masters  in  the 
Kremlin 

Mankind  must  face  up  to  this  new  threat 
against  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful  world 
order.  The  doctrine  of  Homo  Sovieticus 
practiced  upon  the  diversified  peoples  and 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  carries  with  it 
the  seeds  of  violence  and  war.  The  spread 
of  that  doctrine  to  other  lands  beyond  the 
Soviet  Union  has  already  begun  and  unless 
u  is  checked  It  will  plunge  the  world  Into  a 
holocaust. 

In  these  circumstances  I  believe  It  Is  both 
proper  and  urgent  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives take  the  initiative  to  establish  a 
means  through  which  the  doctrine  of  Homo 
Sovieticus  may  be  put  under  a  global  spot- 
light and  examined  as  a  threat  to  world 
peace. 

What  can  the  proposed  select  committee  do 
to  meet  this  urgent  problem? 

It  can  gel  all  the  facts  from  competent 
witnesses  and  much  documentary  evidence 
can  be  produced  by  scholars  and  students  of 
the  problem.  Those  facts  have  not  been 
gathered  and  made  a\ailable  to  the  American 
people 

It  can  seek  the  advice  of  experts  on  the 
threat  thereby  presented  to  world  peace  and 
obtain  advice  from  ether  experts  on  what 
steps  can  be  taken  tc  remove  the  blocks  thus 
presented  to  a  peaceful  world  order.  There 
is  expert  opinion  available  on  these  issues 
and  it  should  be  sought  out  and  presented  to 
the  public. 


4. 
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It  can  examine  the  evidence  and  opinion 
gathered  and  formulate  poaltlve  and  practi- 
cal recommendations  for  the  conalderaUon  of 
our  Government. 

It  can  provide  the  kind  of  pubUc  forum 
these  vital  Issues  deserve. 

It  can  develop  public  opinion  on  an  Inter- 
national scale  which  even  the  most  hardened 
leader  In  the  Kremlin  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
miss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause  of  the  captive 
naUons  which  we  observe  today  depends 
upon  the  outcome  of  our  national  effort 
to  make  a  peaceful  world  order  a  reality. 
This  national  effort  Is  being  carried 
forward  through  a  wide  range  of  gov- 
emmenUl  and  Intergovernmental   pro- 
grams.    Congress  has  played  a  vital  role 
in  authorizing  many  of  these  peace  seek- 
ing programs.     In   my  judgment   Con- 
gress could  play  an  even  more  direct  and 
decisive  role  in  advancing  the  national 
effort   toward   a   peaceful   world   order 
through  the  work  of  the  select  committee 
I  have  proposed.     I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  aU  others  Interested  In  the  cause  of 
the  captive  nations  to  examine  the  pur- 
poses of  H.R.  813.  which  I  outlined  and 
which    win    be    found    on    pages    7713 
and  7714  of  the  Congressionai.  Record  of 
April  5. 1966 
V     Mr.    MONAGAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
imperialistic   and   repressive  Dolicies  of 
communism  which  enthrall  the  freedom- 
loving   peoples   of   eastern   am   central 
Europe  will  again  be  the  object  of  word- 
wlde  attention  and  condemnation  as  mil- 
lions of  Americans  conduct  their  annual 
observance    of    Captive    Nations    Week. 
July  17  to  23.  196a. 

Since  this  year  also  marks  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  revolution, 
the  significance  of  this  forthcoming  ob- 
servance will  be  heightened  by  recalling 
this  striking  example  of  the  vitahty  of 
the  captive  nations"  resistance  to  tyrarny 
as  well  as  the  persistence  of  their  Com- 
munist captors. 

During  my  service  in  Congress  an  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  have  always  been  keenly  aware 
of  the  indefensible  colonial  exploitation 
of  central  and  eastern  Europe  at  the 
hands  of  the  Soviets.  I  have  taken  an 
active  part  In  the  continuing  efforts  of 
the  Congress  to  assure  the  100  million 
people  of  eastern  and  central  Europe  as 
well  as  their  Soviet  overlords  of  the 
United  States  steadfast  determination 
and  willingness  to  lend  Its  full  moral  and 
political  support  to  the  captive  nations' 
enduring  struggle  for  national  independ- 
ence. 

While  Vietnam  holds  center  stage  at 
the  present  time,  we  must  not  forget  the 
plight  of  the  millions  of  Eastern  Euro- 
peans enslaved  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  principles  for  which  we  are  fighting 
In  Vietnam— national  integrity,  personal 
and  political  freedom— apply  equally  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  on  January  12,  ljfl66, 
stated  that  the  most  important  principle 
of  American  foreign  policy  was  "support 
of  national  Independence — the  right  of 
each  people  to  govern  themselves — and 
shape  their  own  institutions,"  because, 
'the  insistent  urge  toward  national  inde- 
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pendence  Is  the  strongest  force  of  today  s 
world."  The  people  of  central  uid  east- 
em  Europe  are  not  natlon*lly  independ- 
ent nor  do  they  have  the  right  of  self- 
government.  Rather,  they  are  saddled 
with  Communist  regimes  whose  methods 
of  operation  are  based  more  on  a  system 
of  indoctrination  and  repression  than 
education  and  persuasion. 

The  de-Stallnation  which  has  taken 
place  over  the  last  15  y6ars  brings  smaU 
solace  to  the  political  prisoners,  to  the 
Catholics  m  Poland,  to  the  Jews  In  Rus- 
sia or  to  the  Intellectuals  who  feel  the 
vise  of  an  all-permeating  policy  of  cen- 
sorship. 

No  doubt  some  progress  has  been  made 
In  Eastern  Europe  since  the  death  of  Sta- 
lin However,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  The  dignity  and  Integrity  of  the 
Individual  must  and  wlU  prevail.  It  is, 
therefore,  Incumbent  upon  the  free  world 
and  the  United  States  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  to  chart  a  course  that  will 
provide  poUtlcal  and  moral  support  for 
the  capUve  peoples  of  central  and  east- 
em  Europe  as  well  aa  to  evoke  social  and 
political  concessions  from  the  Commu- 
nist governments  through  economic  and 
political  pressures. 

We  as  a  nation  are  Indebted  for  the 
contributions  made  by  our  ImmlgranU 
from  Eastern  Europe.  Indeed,  our 
strength  and  viability  as  a  nation  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  diverse  complexion 
of  our  society.  We  cannot,  we  must  not 
forget  our  origins.  Until  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  free  to  determine 
their  own  destiny,  our  course  is  clear. 
We  must  lend  them  whatever  poUtlcal 
and  economic  support  which  is  ours  to 
command. 

Mr   WIDNALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  join  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.   Orig- 
inally initiated  and  promoted  by  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  in  1959.  Cap- 
tive  Nations   Week   has  been  observed 
during  the  third  week  of  July,  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  as  a  rededicatlon  to  the 
goals  of  national  independence  and  free- 
dom of  the  captive  peoples  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  the  Estonians.  Latvians,  and  Uthu- 
anians     in     Baltic     countries.     Poles, 
Czechs,  and  Hungarians  in  central  Eu- 
rope Bulgarians  and  Rumanians  In  the 
Balkans,  and  Ukrainians,  lost  their  sov- 
ereignty and  were  deprived  of  their  right 
to  self-determination.     Only  apathy  or 
forgetfulness  on  our  part  will  discourage 
our    friends,    not   oppression   or    time. 
Their    problem    is    timely.     Americans 
must  not  loge  sight  of  100  mUUon  East 
Europeans,  e^'en  though  our  focus  today 
is  on  the  people  of  southeast  Asia  to 
choose  their  own  future.    The  people  of 
the  captive  nations  must  always  know 
that  we  are  aware  of  the  restralnU  that 
have  been  levied  on  their  freedoms  and 
that  we  are  vitally  concerned  with  their 
human  rights  and  destiny. 

During  CapUve  Nations  Week  the 
American  people  pause  to  reassert  that 
we  care,  and  sliare  with  the  people  of 
captive  nations  their  aspirations  for  the 
recovery  of  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. I  know  from  the  experience  of 
the  past  years  that  this  manlf  esUtion  of 


our  support  is  not  lost  on  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  a  hundred  million  people  in  Eastern 
Europe  live  under  the  bondage  of  com- 
munism. Many  of  them  are  linked  by 
ties  of  kinship  to  citizens  I  represent  in 
my  suburban  Cleveland  district.  I  knov 
the  anguish  that  their  families  suffer 
over  their  plight. 

These  enslaved  captive  nations  are  in 
fact  linked  to  all  of  us  who  love  freedom 
and  Justice.  Since  1959  when  President 
Elsenhower  first  procltilmed  Captive  Na- 
tions Weeks  we  have  watched  the  steady 
and  determined  march  of  communism 
around  the  globe  In  EuroRe,  Africa,  and 
Asia.  A  new  captive  nation  lies  just  90 
miles  from  oiur  own  shoreline.  We  are 
fighting  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
to  prevent  all  of  Southeast  Asia  from 
slipping  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain 
An  Incredible  total  of  1  billion  people 
live  under  communistic  regimes. 

Each  year  since  1959  we  In  Congre.s.s 
have  risen  to  express  our  sympathy,  our 
grave  concern,  and  our  devotion  to  the 
common  cause  of  freedom  for  all  men. 
Yet  we  have  taken  no  action  on  the 
many  captive  nation  resolutions  which 
have  been  introduced,  such  as  my  House 
Resolution  487.  awaiting  action  since 
July  21.  1965.  a  year  ago.  I  hope  that 
before  this  Congress  adjourns,  we  will 
act  to  create  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  It  would  give  new 
heart  and  new  encouragement  to  victims 
of  communistic  tyranny  everywhere. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  weelc 
marks  the  eighth  annual  observance  by 
the  United  States  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  is  a  sad  occasion  not  only  for 
those  Americans  whose  origins  are  in 
Communist-dominated  countries,  but  for 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere  who 
believe  In  self-determination  and  human 
rights. 

The  1959  law  which  established  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  further  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  Issue  a 
similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  independence 
shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world.  Our  celebra- 
tion, this  year  and  every  year,  will  con- 
tinue to  greatly  perturl/lhe  totalitarian 
Russian  Communist  rulers  in  the  Krem- 
lin for  whom  the  captive  nations  were 
and  still  are  a  prime  source  of  unrest 
and  perennial  weakness. 

This  Is.  first,  a  time  to  unite  our 
prayerB  with  the  oppressed  nations  of 
Europe  and  the  Par  East  that  their  in- 
dependence will  be  restored.  It  is.  far 
more  significantly,  a  time  to  reexamine 
and  renew  our  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  this  freedom. 

The  U.8.  policy  toward  these  coun- 
tries has  been  one  of  friendship  and  care^ 
In  February  of  this  year.  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  wrote  that  we  support  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  marshal  world  public 
opinion  and  to  bring  It  to  bear  on  the 
Issue  of  self-determination.  Our  policy 
of  buUding  bridges  to  the  East  is  as  Im- 
portant M  ever.  In  the  area  of  cultural 
relations.  President  Johnson  declared  in 
May  of  this  year  that  we  wlU  encourage 
^  every   constnicUve    enrichment   of    the 


human,  cultural,  and  commercial  ties 
between  Eastern  Europe  and  the  West. 
The  United  States  has  continually  em- 
phasized the  need  for  expanded  exchange 
programs  with  the  countries  beliind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

On  June  21.  1965,  I  Introduced  Hou.se 
Resolution  428,  to  create  a  permanent 
Congressional  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions. Tlie  existence  of  such  a  commit- 
tee would  symt>ollze  our  determination 
iliat  the  truth  emerge  regarding  the  op- 
pression which  Is  endured  daily  by  tlie.se 
brave  people;  in  great  measure,  its  work 
would  be  concerned  with  unravelling  the 
misconceptions  which  circulate  among 
our  own  citizens  about  these  countries. 

In  these  critical  years  the  United 
States  must  not  reject  her  obligation; 
the  subtle  aggression  by  the  Communists 
in  Eastern  Europe  will  prove  as  costly  as 
the  flagrant  ag;,'ressions  in  Korea  in 
1950,  and  In  southeast  Asia  at  this  very 
moment. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.'Speaker.  in  recent 
years  the  world  has  witnessed  the  birth 
of  numero*s  independent  nations  in 
Africa  and  Asia.  In  contrast  to  this  pic- 
ture of  emerging  freedom  throughout 
tlie  Rlobe,  the  continued  subjugation  of 
the  more  thbn  25  Communist-dominated 
nations  can  only  be  a  blot  on  the  world's 
record.  In  light  of  this  situation  the 
i.^6ue  of  captive  nations,  therefore,  be- 
longs in  tiie  category  of  the  most  serious 
and  important  international  issues;  it 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  issue  is 
being  met  by  the  United  States  is 
through  Captive  Nations  Week.  Inau- 
gurated by  a  unanimous  resolution  of 
llie  86th  Congress  as  an  annual  obsei-v- 
ance,  the  purpose  of  Captive  Nations 
W'eelc  was  to  manifest  to  tiie  peoples  of 
these  ill-fated  nations  "the  historic  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
share  with  them  their  aspirations  for  the 
recovery  of  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence." 

Thus  Captive  Nations  Week,  which  we 
commemorate  today,  serves  to  renew  our 
spiritual  ties  with  tiie  oppressed  nations, 
who  have  been  subjugated  by  commu- 
nism. This  situation,  of  course,  exists 
not  only  within  the  satellites  of  Eastern 
Europe,  but  also  in  Cuba,  a  number  of 
teriltories  now  enclosed  within  the 
U  S.S.R.,  and  many  areas  of  Asia. 

By  assuring  the  people  of  these  na- 
tions that  their  resistance  is  not  in  vain, 
we  arc  demonstrating  to  the  world  our 
determination  tliat  Communist  oppres- 
•Mon  is  never  to  become  an  accepted  fact. 
Totalitarian  imperialism  shall  not  halt 
the  advance  of  world  freedom ;  resistance 
to  tyranny  will  not  cease. 

Thus  It  Is  that  in  recognizing  Captive 
Nations  Week,  the  United  States  is  rec- 
ognizing the  undying  spirit  of  justice  and 
liberty  that  prevails  among  the  peoples 
of  these  captive  nations.  Though  grad- 
ual improvements  have  contributed  to 
.some  amount  of  liberalization,  the  ac- 
tual status  of  these  enslaved  nations  has 
r.ot  changed;  and  the  denial  of  their 
inherent  freedom  and  sovereignty  con- 
tinues to  occur.  To  adequately  confront 
this  denial  of  freedom,  we  must  labor 
through  communication,  education,  and 
all  other  practicable  means;  we  must 
prove  the  strength  of  our  commitment 
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to  freedom.  This  is  a  position  which 
we  must  never  weaken  or  abandon,  for 
only  through  a  diplomacy  of  truth  will 
we  achieve  cur  goal  of  self-determina- 
tion for  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in 
previous  years,  Captive  Nations  Week 
can  now  mark  a  period  of  deep  concern 
for  and  evaluation  of  the  status  of  the 
100  million  Ea.'sl  Europeans  whose  burden 
since  the  late  1940".s  has  been  an  ideology 
and  organization  of  society  imposed  by  a 
foreign  government,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  us  here  In  Congress  recall  how.iliis 
came  about.  In  a  common  effort  to  free 
Europe  of  Nazi  aggression,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
joined  a  multinational  coalition.  Hav- 
ing achieved  our  objectives  and  seen 
hopeful  signs  for  the  free  development 
of  all  European  nations,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  were  allowed 
to  return  to  this  countiy  and  their  peace- 
time vocations.  By  contrast,  massive 
Soviet  units  were  preserved  intact  on 
tlie  soils  of  nations  liberated  from  Nazi 
occupation.  Clearly,  the  leaders  of  the 
Sonet  Union  were  determined  to  insure 
that  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  be  so 
politically  and  inilitarUy  controlled  tJiat 
nothing  but  pro-Soviet  activities  arise  in 
that  area. 

The  United  States  has  deeply  regretted 
and  condemned  the  Soviet  tutelage  in 
Eastern  Europe  since  that  time.  Yet  tlie 
frustration  of  our  visions  for  a  free  and 
peaceful  Europe  was  matched  with  lack 
of  success  for  the  Soviets  as  well.  For 
their  eventual  goal  was  a  Communist 
Germany.  France,  and  Italy  as  well.  The 
aspirations  of  those  nations  for  inde- 
pendence were  dramatically  upheld  by 
the  United  States  in  particular  crises 
over  Berlin  and  in  the  general  develop- 
ment of  a  balancing  defense  sy.'^tem, 
NATO.  The  unified  efforts  of  the  vari- 
ous Western  European  nations  for  demo- 
cratic and  non-Communist  societies 
proved  a  severe  disillusionment  to  the 
hopeful  Soviets. 

In  Eastern  Europe  small  groups  of 
Communists,  supported  by  the  might  of 
a  foreign  army,  did  succeed  in  obliterat- 
ing the  diverse  groups  having  political 
and  social  ideas  irreconcilable  with  the 
monoUthic  Conmiunist  system.  Eastern 
Europe  became  a  shadow  of  Its  former 
self — it  lost  its  European  interplay  of 
ideas  and  concern  with  individual  free- 
dom. The  cultures  of  tliis  important 
area  of  Europe  were  submerged.  Only 
faintly  and  intermittently  have  the  peo- 
ple of  these  nations  been  able  to  express 
their  natural  points  of  view  and 
inclinations. 

But  let  us  continue  to  evaluate  each 
year  tlie  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe — 
for  even  under  the  influence  of  a  dis- 
agreeable ideology  societies  do  evolve 
and  political  patterns  do  change.  It  has 
recently  become  clear  to  all  observers 
that  economic  difliculiies  in  the  various 
Eastern  European  states  have  led  to  an 
erosion  of  dogma;  a  pragmatic  approach 
to  economic  tlieory  and  organization  has 
begun  to  appear.  Furtliermore,  na- 
tionalistic tendencies  have  weakened 
Soviet  control,  particularly  in  Rumania. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  civil  liberties 
are  no  longer  abused,  that  dictatorship 


of  a  small  Communist  group  no  longer 
belies  their  claims  of  democracy,  in 
Poland  this  year  a  dramatic  struggle 
revealed  that  the  Communist  leadership 
is  fearful  of  the  dissenting  views  of  the 
Polish  clergy.  The  main  i.ssue  was  the 
problem  of  Germany.  While  the  religi- 
ous leaders  demonstrated  a  rational  and 
amicable  attitude  toward  German -Polish 
relations,  the  regime  displayed  its  im- 
placable hostility  and  sensitivity. 

We  in  this  Chamber  can  commit  our- 
selves to  the  activity  of  peace  which  is 
being  championed  by  nonregime  ele- 
ments in  Eastern  Europe  today.  As  a 
Europe  of  peaceful  interaction  begins  to 
take  shape — and  it  must — the  welfare 
of  all  Europeans  will  be  furthered.  The 
hicb.est  American  interest  hes  in  that 
evolution. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  consistently  introduced,  advo- 
cated, and  supported  congressional  reso- 
lutions and  other  efforts  designed  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  restoration  of 
freedom  to  captive  nations,  I  am,  indeed, 
ver^-  happy  to  ag-ain  participate  in  this 
further  and  most  worthy  salute  to  the 
courageous  peoples  still  suffering  under 
the  suppressive  yoke  of  Communist  domi- 
nation. 

The  people  of  these  United  States  and 
this  Government  very  deeply  res  ret,  and 
most  earnestly  urge  the  Communist 
leaders  to  give  up.  their  uiilawful  dic- 
tatorship over  all  these  captive  peoples 
and  permit  them  to  resume  their  right  to 
self-government.  The  captive  countries 
that  suffer  under  the  oppressive  rule  of 
these  dictators  have  the  continuing, 
pledged  support  of  our  Government  and 
our  citizens  in  their  just  aspirations  for 
personal  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Tlirough  this  annual  formal  observ- 
artce  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  we  shall 
continue  to  work  and  urge  and  hope  that 
the  Communist  regimes  may  be  per- 
suaded and  convinced  that  subjugated 
nations  should  be  granted  their  God- 
given  right  to  freely  govern  themselves 
as  tliey  see  fit. 

Let  us  persevere  in  our  cause  and  may 

the  good  Lord  speed  the  day  of  our  com- 

•  mon  success  in  united  effort  to  promote 

the  liberty  of  the  heroic  peoples  of  the 

captive  nations. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileped  and  proud  to  participate  in 
this  most  appropriate  Captive  Nations 
program,  which  commends  itself  to  all 
true  lovers  of  freedom,  and  I  want  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Flood]  for  reserving  this  special  time  m 
the  House  for  these  most  appropriate 
exercises  to  mark  the  eighth  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  first  inaugu- 
rated by  Congress  in  1959. 

Surely  the  captive  nations  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  should  and  must  be  en- 
couraged and  helped  to  recover  their 
hard -won  freedoms  and  it  is  good  that 
this  House  should  manifest  Its  active  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the 
millions  of  enslaved  peoples  who  are  the 
victims  of  Red  Imperialism. 

Let  it  be  known  throughout  the  free 
world  that  America  has  not  abandoned 
these  helpless  oppressed  peoples  to  the 
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tyranny  of  commurusm  and  that  their 
long  bitter  struggle  for  freedom  and  self- 
determination  has  not  been  forgotten. 
Members  of  this  House  are  well  aware 
of  the  significant  contributions  that  the 
captive  nations  have  made  down  through 
the  centuries  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
enliKhtened  free  government.  Though 
now  under  the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, these  peoples  have  demonstra- 
ted in  the  past  their  determination  to  be 
free  men  and  women  and  it  is  well  that 
we  recognize  today  their  aspirations  and 
commend  their  struggles  in  the  cause  of 
personal  liberty,  democracy,  and  freedom 
The  peoples  of  the  captive  nations.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  freedom-minded  and  God- 
lovin:r  and  all  their  hopes  for  liberation 
and  freedom  should  be  sustained  and 
encouraged.  This  Nation  must  stand 
firmly  with  the  oppressed  peoples  and 
grant  them  every  encouragement  and 
assistance  in  reaching  their  heartfelt 
goal  of  self-determination  and  govern- 
ments of  their  own  choice. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  observing  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

President  Johnson  i.*-  to  be  commended 
for  his  action  in  proclaiming  this  week 
one  during  which  the  American  people 
should,  in  a  special  way.  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Captive  Nations  Week  serves  a  valu- 
able purpose  for  three  principal  reasons: 
First,  it  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world 
who  live  under  the  yoke  of  Communist 
domination.  In  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in 
Latin  America,  we  see  with  sorrow  the 
plight  of  men  who  must  live  under  the 
domination  of  those  imbued  with  a  de- 
humanizing, atheistic  Marxist  ideology. 
Second,  Captive  Nations  Week  reminds 
us  that  the  eyes  of  these  enslaved  are 
turned  most  particularly  toward  the 
United  States,  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  The  captive  peoples  have  turned 
V)  us  for  hope  and  assistance. 

Third,  this  week  serves  to  reaffirm  our 
own  responsibility  to  help  these  captive 
peoples  achieve  freedom,  self-determi- 
nation, and  a  way  of  life  consistent  with 
the  inherent  dignity  of  the  human  per- 
son. 

Although  the  captive  peoples  are  alike 
In  their  loss  of  liberty,  their  Individual 
circumstances  vary  greatly  and  require 
us  to  use  a  broad  range  of  techniques  in 
assisting  them. 

In  Vietnam,  for  example,,  the  United 
States  is  repelling  with  armed  force  the 
drive  by  communism  to  enslave  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam.  Together  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  our  allies  we 
are  engaged  in  a  struergle  to  stop  Com- 
munist aggression  and  to  relesise  from 
the  grip  of  the  Vietcong  guerrillas  those 
people  whom  they  now  control. 

We  have  used  different  tactics  to  assist 
the  captive  peoples  of  Cuba.  There  we 
have  enforced  an  economic  blockade 
which  has  resulted  in  severe  economic 
dislocations  promoted  Instability  In  the 
ruling  regime,  and  has  kept  alive  the 
hope  of  an  internal  overthrow  of  Castro- 
ism. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  the  United  States 
wisely  has  adopted  another  course,  that 


of  "building  bridges'  to  the  people  of 
those  nations.  Piu-sulng  enlightened 
policies.  President  Johnson  has  held  out 
the  prospect  for  fruitful  and  mutually 
beneficial  cooperation  between  the  So- 
viet bloc  countries  and  the  United  States. 

The  reaction  wlilch  has  been  forth- 
coming from  Eastern  Europe  Indicates 
that  the  bonds  of  Soviet  domination  may 
be  loosening  and  that  the  United  States 
can  play  a  role  in  furthering  and  hasten- 
ing that  process. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  sit- 
uation in  Eastern  Europe  demands  effec- 
tive action  by  our  Government,  by  the 
Congress.  This  opportunity  Is  before  us 
in  the  form  of  the  East-West  Trade  Act 
which  President  Johnson  has  sent  to  us. 

Here  is  our  opportunity  to  take  effec- 
tive measures  at  assisting  the  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  gain  some 
freedom  of  action  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  in  Congress  have  reacted  with  dis- 
patch to  give  the  President  the  authority 
and  funds  which  are  necessary  to  effec- 
tively repel  aggression  In  Vietnam. 

We  In  Congress  have  given  the  Presi- 
dent our  full  backing  on  the  policy  of  re- 
stricting trade  with  Cuba. 

Now  we  In  Congress  should  provide 
the  President  with  the  Instruments  which 
he  has  requested  to  assist  In  the  process 
of  bringing  new  hope  and  renewed  In- 
dependence to  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

I  urge,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  Captive  Nations  Week  be  given  a 
special  place  in  the  history  books  as  the 
one  in  which  action  was  taken  In  Con- 
gress toward  the  establishment  of  a  new 
era  in  the  trade  relations  between  East 
and  West. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
situation  In  Vietnam  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  shift  our  attention  away  from 
the  appalling  situation  that  exists  in 
many  other  countries  around  the  world 
where  millions  of  people  who  once  lived 
under  freedom  continue  today  to  live  un- 
der tlie  iron  hand  of  totalitarian  control. 

The  first  proclamation  that  set  aside 
this  week,  the  third  week  of  July,  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  was  Issued  In  1959  un- 
der the  administration  of  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  Each  year  since 
1959  the  President  in  line  with  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  proclamation  has 
Issued  a  captive  nations  proclamation. 
The  language  contained  in  the  original 
proclamation  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  to  Issue  a  similar  proclama- 
tion: 

Each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
Independence  shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
captive  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  7  years  since 
the  first  proclamation  and  in  those  7 
years  not  a  single  one  of  the  nations  that 
were  named  In  the  original  proclamation 
have  been  set  free.  They  are  nations  like 
Albania,  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Rumania,  and 
Estonia.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  captive  nations  listed 
In  1959  was  the  very  nation  we  are  fight- 
ing today,  North  Vietnam,  and  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  with  North  Vietnam 
attempting  to  prevent  its  conquest  of  yet 
another  free  and  Independent  state.  In 
addition,  as  we  are  painfully  aware.  Cuba 
has  been  added  to  the  list. 


Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  special  time 
that  is  set  aside  to  remember  and  reflect 
upon  the  fate  of  millions  of  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  It  is  especially 
fitting  to  rededicate  ourselves  openly 
and  with  vigor  to  the  principles  of  self- 
determination  so  that  the  captive  people 
of  the  world  can  take  new  hope  In  the 
promise  that  we  will  not  deviate  from 
our  stated  goals. 

It  is  unfortunate  and  tragic  that  none 
of  the  fundamental,  political,  and  hu- 
man rights  for  which  mankind  has 
struggled  down  through  the  ages  have 
yet  been  restored  to  any  of  the  natioiis 
that  now  live  under  the  iron  glove  of 
totalitarian  Communist  control. 

We  in  the  free  world  should  never  lo-e 
sight  of  this  fact  and  should  once  again 
during  this  special  Captive  Nations  Week 
renew  oiu-  pledge  that  these  nations  once 
again  shall  live  under  freedom  and  self- 
determination. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  note  the  eighth  an- 
nual observance  of  Captive  Nation.? 
Week.  It  is  good  that  the  world  Is  re- 
minded every  year  that  over  100  million 
people  are  held  against  their  will  In  the 
Ideological  prison  of  communism.  Tliis 
week  also  reminds  the  world,  and  us, 
that  almost  one-quarter  of  Europe  is  de- 
nied the  basic  rights  of  man  as  spelled 
out  in  our  founding  documents  and 
those  of  the  United  Nations. 

Many  of  the  captive  nations  became 
so  as  a  direct  result  of  World  War  II. 
Too  late  did  they  realize,  as  they  sought 
to  recover  from  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  war,  that  Red  help  meant  Red  rule 
But  we  should  not  have  been  surprised 
for  the  Communist  timetable  has  been 
a  relentless  one.  In  1920  It  was  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Byelorussia,  Co?- 
sackla,  Georgia.  Idel-Ural,  North  Cau- 
casia, and  the  Ukraine  that  were  sub- 
jugated by  the  Russians.  In  1922  It  wa.? 
Turkestan  and  the  Far  Eastern  Repub- 
lic. In  1924,  the  Mongolian  Peoples 
Republic.  In  1940  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  In  1946  the  Red  tide  rolled 
over  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia. 
The  following  year  Poland  and  Rimiania 
fell  under  Russian  domination  and  in 
1948  Czechoslovakia  and  North  Korea 
became  part  of  the  Communist  sphere 
In  1949.  Hungary,  East  Germany,  and 
mainland  China  went  the  same  way.  In 
1951,  It  was  Tibet:  North  Vietnam  in 
1954;  and  In  1960,  Cuba.  I  think  we  are 
all  too  familiar  with  the  price  we  are 
now  paying  to  stop  the  further  spread 
of  communism  in  the  Far  East. 

It  Is  hard  for  us  In  this  countiT  to 
Imagine  an  entire  nation  held  In  captiv- 
ity. It  Is  harder  still  to  Imagine  what  it 
must  be  like  not  to  be  free.  Only  when 
one  seriously  thinks  about  what  the  loss 
of  freedom  really  means  does  the 
heinous  nature  of  the  Communist  crime 
of  enslavement  become  comprehensible. 
God  willing.  It  Is  a  burden  we  shall  never 
experience.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  afford  to  Ignore  the  plight 
of  the  unfortunate  people  who  live  under 
the  Red  yoke.  We  must  provide  them 
with  the  inspiration  to  resist  their  cap- 
tors as  they  have  been  doing  since  they 
were  subjugated.  And  above  all,  we 
must  keep  our  own  freedom  Intact  and 


he  ever  ready  to  help  those  who  find 
theirs  threatened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  Include 
witli  these  remarks  the  proclamation  Is- 
sued by  President  Johnson  marking 
Captive  Nations  Week,  1966: 

Captive  Nations  Week.  1966 

{.\   proclamation    by   the   President   of   the 

United  States  of  America) 

Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959  (73  Stat  212 »,  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  .States 
or  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
de.signating  tlie  third  week  In  July  as 
"C:iptlve  Nations  Week"  tintU  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  shnl!  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  freedom  and  Justice  are  the  in- 
al'.cnable  rights  of  all  peoples;   and 

Whereas  these  basic  rights  are  presently 
denied  to  many  peoples  throughout  the 
world:    and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America, 
f'om  lis  founding  as  a  nation,  h.as  firmly 
subscribed  to  the  principles  of  national  in- 
iiopendence  and  human  liberty:   and 

Whereas,  In  keeping  with  this  tradition.  It 
remains  an  essential  ptirpose  and  a  funda- 
n.eatal  poUcy  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  to  sustain  these  principles  and  to 
encourage  their  re.illzatlon  by  all  peoples: 

Now,  therefore,  I  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
da  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  17,  1966  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  Invite  the  people  or  the  UiUted  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Jtist 
asplr.itlons  of  all  people  for  national  In- 
dependence and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
h.ind  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
St..itea  ol  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  8th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  nlnety-ftrst. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
26  years  since  the  Baltic  States  of  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania  lost  their  free- 
dom to  the  insatiable  appetite  of  Soviet 
imperialism.  This  Infamous  and  tragic 
deed  perpetrated  upon  the  fiercely  inde- 
pendent people  of  those  nations  was  the 
result  of  that  exercise  In  diplomatic  du- 
plicity by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many, the  Molotov-Ribbentropp  pact. 
That  agreement  was  the  forerunner  to 
Russia's  equally  tragic  treatment  of  the 
people  of  the  other  nations  of  Ea.siern 
Europe  now  known  collectively  as  the 
captive  nations.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies 
of  history  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe 
who  fought  so  valiantly  against  one  form 
of  tyranny  during  World  War  II  would 
have  their  desire  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence thwarted  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  even  harsher  system  of  tyr- 
anny, if  that  is  possible,  by  force  of  So- 
viet arms. 

Desire  for  freedom,  however,  still 
bums  fiercely  In  the  hearts  of  those  op- 
pressed pe(vle.  Yet  ha  fire  needs  fuel 
for  sustenance,  so  also  does  hope.  We, 
Mr.  Speaker,  can  supply  that  fuel  for 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  free  people 
of  the  world  upon  the  plight  of  tlie  na- 
lioi\s  of  Eastern  Europe. 

We  have  ample  evidence  that  mani- 
festations of  concern  for  Russian  doml- 
naUon  ol  Eastern  Europe  strengthens 


the  resolve  of  the  people  to  fight  for 
freedom.  The  recent  events  in  Poland 
centering  around  that  country's  celebra- 
tion of  1,000  years  of  Christianity  show 
that  when  world  opinion  takes  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact  that  a  peoples'  heritage 
is  in  danger  of  destruction,  the  deter- 
mination of  that  people  to  fight  back  is 
strengthened  immeasurably. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  connect  myself  with  the  sentiments 
of  my  distinguished  colleague.  th>e  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood  1. 
It  is  altocrether  fittinc  that  in  commemo- 
ration of  Captive  Nations  Week  that  the 
Congre.ss  pi-ovide  this  visible  evidence  of 
the  support  of  the  American  people  for 
the  legitimate  desires  of  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations  of  Europe. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
come  once  again  to  tlie  week  in  which 
we  commemorate  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe,  a  commemoration  authorized  by 
the  Congress  Itself  in  Public  Law  86-90, 
It  is  a  time  to  remember  in  a  particular 
way  the  jieople  of  Albania.  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  E.«tonia.  Hungary,  Lat- 
via, Lithuania.  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
Ukraine,  all  of  whom  are  under  Commu- 
nist domination  in  Eastern  Europe. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact,  though,  that  while 
the."5e  are  the  officially  constituted  cap- 
tive nations,  there  is  an  additional  roll 
of  nations  under  communism — 'White 
Ruthenia.  Ea^t  Germany,  mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia, 
North  Korea,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cos- 
sackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam,  and 
Cuba.  And  we  see  other  nations  threat- 
ened with  ensnlfment  ^'  communism, 
In  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  Cambodia, 
Burma,  and  Thailand. 

There  is  little  consolation  that  any  of 
U.S  may  take  in  considering  this  long  list 
of  captive  nations.  They  represent  more 
than  a  billion  human  beings  now  imder 
the  control  of  communism  all  over  the 
world.  They  represent  a  loss  of  dignity 
for  these  people,  and  a  loss  of  so  many 
of  the  values  which  we  take  for 
granted — things  like  our  basic  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  religious 
freedom.  For  some,  they  have  been  un- 
der the  power  of  communism  since  1920. 
For  others,  the  night  of  communism  has 
come  upon  them  as  recently  as  1960, 
when  communism  engulfed  Cuba  in  our 
own  hemisphere.  * 

These  are  the  people  whom  we  remem- 
ber in  a  very  .special  way  during  this 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

It  is  not  a  popular  week  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  There  is  an  endless  stream 
of  vituperations  which  could  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  over  the  establishment 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  and  over  the 
annual  commemoration  of  this  week  by 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress.  It 
Is  hated  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  because 
it  is  an  annual  reminder  to  the  whole 
world  that  their  instruments  of  rule  are 
still  death  and  terror,  that  communism 
Is  the  worst  imperialism  the  world  has 
ever  known.  This  week  represents  an 
annual  holding  of  the  mirror  up  to  com- 
munism, and  there  is  a  very  great  un- 
happlness  when  they  look  at  their  own 
Images.  But  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  hold  the  mirror  up  each  year,  as  long 
as  these  nations  remain  captive. 


I  firmW  believe,  however,  that  we  in 
the  Congress  might  do  more  than  merely 
commemorate  these  captive  nations  an- 
nually. I  have  said  to  you  in  the  past, 
and  I  say  it  again  now.  that  we  should 
establish  a  Committee  in  the  Congress 
called  the  Captive  Nations  Committee. 

The  value  of  this  committee  would  be 
great.  We  are  beginnine  to  hear  more 
and  more  about  the  many  faces  of  com- 
munism. We  are  beinsr  told  that  some  of 
the  Communists  are  hardline,  some  .soft- 
llne.  Some  want  to  coexist,  some  are  op- 
posed to  coexistence.  Some  are  anxious 
to  expand  trade  with  the  West:  sorqe  are 
not  so  anxious.  But  there  is  no  commit- 
tee in  the  Congress  actins  as  a  clearing 
house  for  all  thase  items  concerning  the 
captive  nations  about  which  all  of  u.s 
should  be  constantly  informed. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  State 
are  opposed  to  the  creation  of  such  a 
committee.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Con- 
gress cannot  act  on  its  own  in  this 
matctr.  There  is  a  clear  need  for  such 
a  committee.  Tliere  is  a  definite  func- 
tion for  such  a  committee.  I  urge  the 
whole  Congress  to  face  this  need  boldly 
and  to  establish  a  Captive  Nations 
Committee. 

We  are  all  witnessing  the  restlessness 
of  tr.e  Communist  world.  Each  week  we 
see  the  messengers  of  communism  fl.\ing 
across  the  world  to  shore  up  the  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  these  nations. 
There  is  clear  evidence  that  commimlsm 
is  in  trouble  in  many  nations.  We  must 
do  all  in  our  power  to  assist  the  people 
of  these  nations  to  achieve  freedom. 
Our  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  certainly  a  reminder  to  all  of  these 
people  that  the  highest  legislative  body 
in  this  land  has  not  forgotten  them.  But 
the  creation  of  a  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tiv'e  Nations,  or  the  creation  of  a  sub- 
committee in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  would  certainly  be  a  tremendous 
psychological  stroke  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  my  hope,  and  certainly 
the  hope  of  many  of  my  colleagues  here 
today,  that  such  a  step  will  be  taken  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  eighth  annual  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  It  is  a 
time  set  aside  for  Americans  to  remem- 
ber those  millions  of  people  in  the  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Euror>e  and  Asia  In 
a  world  that  is  increasingly  becoming 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
independence,  it  is  Indeed  tragic  that  so 
many  people  should  be  cut  off  from  the 
advantages  and  privileges  of  freedom  by 
the  restrictive  Ideology  of  communism 

A  penetrating  look  by  all  Americans  at 
the  plight  of  these  captive  people  can 
only  lead  to  a  saddening  but  hopeful 
reaction. 

W'e  are  sad  tiiat  these  people  do  not 
enjoy  the  individual  liberties  that  are 
taken  for  granted  in  the  United  States 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
We  are  sad  that  these  people  are  frus- 
trated in  their  search  for  lives  which  are 
free  from  state  control  by  the  Commu- 
nist insisteiKe  on  the  peoples  devotion 
to  the  state  and  the  Communist  Party 
We  are  sad  that  these  people  are  cut  off 
from   any   extensive   contact   with   the 
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West  by  the  physical  and  spiritual  bar- 
riers that  have  been  erected  by  the  Com- 
munists, the  reasons  for  which  are 
obvious. 

However,  one  can  also  be  hopeful, 
even  though  the  enslavement  of  these 
captive  nations  may  seem  permanent  to 
some.  There  Is  an  increasing  amount  of 
evidence  that  these  nations  are  rebelling 
against  the  stranglehold  which  the  Com- 
munists are  trying  to  keep  on  them.  In- 
tellectuals especially  are  refusing  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  Communist  Ideology.  Some 
of  these  nations  are  bravely  demonstrat- 
ing that  they  are  not  mere  submissive 
satellites,  but  nations  seeking  to  express 
their  Identity,  Some  are  showing  that 
they  are  definitely  interested  In  estab- 
lishing meaningful  ties  to  the  West. 

We  must  not  let  these  overtures  go  un- 
noticed. Instead,  let  us  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  these  nations  will  no  longer 
be  captive. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  needs  only  to  review  recent  world 
political  events  to  realize  that  there  Is 
a  growing  need  to  renew  our  efforts  to 
lower  the  restrictive  curtains  of  commu- 
nism. 

And  there  is  no  more  proper  tine  to 
register  this  determination  than  now, 
during  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions should  be  much  applauded  Tor  its 
continuing  endeavors  to  mobilize  world 
opinion  against  the  oppressive  Commu- 
nist doctrine  that  holds  sway  over  mil- 
lions of  persons  now  living  under  Com- 
munist domination. 

At  this  point  in  time,  when  there  Is 
much  unrest  on  the  part  of  these  (aptive 
peoples,  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations  seeks  to  combat  Ctnunu- 
nist  ideology  .so  alien  to  freedom-seeking 
individuals. 

It  behooves  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  strongly  add  Its  voice  an!  sup- 
port to  these  causes  of  self-determirm- 
tlon,  and  it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  join  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  urging  this  renewed  effort. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
many  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  Asia, 
and  the  Caribbean,  languish  more  than 
120  million  non-Russian  captives.  Dur- 
ing the  week  of  July  17-23,  designated  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  it  is  to  these  un- 
fortunate human  beings  that  we  will  ad- 
dress our  thoughts  and  prayers. 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  established 
by  the  86th  Congress  in  1959  to  give  ofiQ- 
cial  recognition  to  the  many  historical, 
personal,  and  cultural  ties  between  Amer- 
icans and  captive  peoples.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  observe  this  occasion  tintil  such 
time  as  freedom  suid  Independence  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  Americans  Joined  in 
the  stirring  commemoration  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
an  act  which  kindled  a  revolution  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  that  lives  to 
this  day.  Our  great  forebears  declared: 
We  believe  these  truths  to  be  self-eTldent, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator,  wttb  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happineee. 


As  we  Join  in  the  thrilling  commemo- 
ration of  Captive  Nations  Week,  Ameri- 
cans everywhere,  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia, from  Florida  to  my  own  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  reaCBrm  these  magnifi- 
cent principles.  And  we  reassert  them 
for  all  peoples,  whether  they  be  Ameri- 
can. Polish,  Czech,  or  Cuban.  For  we 
believe  with  all  our  hearts  that  all  of 
Oods  children  are  entitled  to  personal 
liberty. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  join  in  ob- 
servance of  this  important  occasion,  we 
experience  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
we  say  to  our  brothers  enslaved  by  Com- 
munist tyrants  that  they  are  not  forgot- 
ten. We  realize  that  until  all  men  are 
free,  no  "free"  man  is  really  free.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
mifortunate  paradox  that  Americans  are 
currently  enjoying  the  greatest  pros- 
perity and  freedom  known  to  mankind 
at  a  time  when  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  are  living  the  depths  of  despair 
because  their  lives  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  lack  of  freedom.  We  have  been 
endowed  with  the  freest,  most  mobile 
and  flexible  society  in  history,  while 
those  engulfed  by  the  chains  of  thought- 
less totalitarian  tyranny  are  compelled 
to  live  a  dreary  and  monotonous  exist- 
ence, one  that  produces  a  robotlike  sub- 
mlsslveness  to  the  state  and  stifles  the 
channels  of  Individual  creativity. 

It  is  Indeed  tragic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  continuing  resurgence  of  political 
despotism  among  the  imperialistic  Com- 
munist states  is  based  upon  the  per- 
verted hope  that  a  new  and  brighter  to- 
morrow is  contingent  upon  the  refuta- 
tion of  democracy  as  a  vulgar  and  de- 
grading Institution. 

It  Is  therefore  to  our  poignant  concern, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  distinguished 
House  observes  the  eighth  annual  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  so  we  can  express  our 
firm  belief  in  natiorml  independence  and 
the  right  of  self-government. 

The  plight  of  the  captive  nations  must 
not  go  unnoticed  because  the  totally 
negative  grounds  on  which  communism 
rests  are  contrary  to  the  basic  tenets  of 
human  decency,  morality,  freedom,  and 
opportunity.  Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
Imprisoned  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions are  understandably  engulfed  by  a 
stark  pessimism  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  realization  that  the  human 
condition  Is  a  hopeless  one  because  of 
the  imrelentlng  malignancy  of  the  In- 
comprehensive  power  that  dictates  from 
above.  Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  man- 
datory that  we  fi^d  ways  to  encourage 
those  under  the  yoke  of  Communist  im- 
perialism to  find  the  strength  to  endure 
their  forced  oppression  imtil  the  day 
comes  when  history  reveals  the  fatal 
flaws  of  this  Inherently  decadent  system. 
One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  contem- 
porary civilization  is  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  find  themselves  in  great 
personal  peril  if  they  'ontinue  tena- 
ciously to  cling  to  the  vestiges  of  a  hap- 
pier and  more  rewarding  past.  The  past 
weeks,  for  example,  have  seen  the  brave 
people  of  Poland  attempt  to  mark  the 
millennium  of  the  establishment  of  their 
Catholic  Church.  Yet.  the  observance 
was  stymied  by  that  country's  govern- 


ment because  the  belief  in  God  Is  con- 
trary to  the  secular  and  moral  atheism 
of  their  scientific  system.  Still,  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  the  Polish  people, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  oppressed  peoples, 
possess  an  awareness  of  their  condition 
None  of  us  wants  to  see  the  prophency 
of  George  Orwell  become  a  reality.  In 
the  classic  work,  "1984,"  he  is  warniir-! 
mankind  that  the  loss  of  consciousne.ss 
of  the  personality  will  be  an  intrinsic 
factor  in  man's  descent  Into  a  sterile 
oblivion.  Let  there  be  no  mistake,  that 
the  perverted  genius  of  Orwell  can  be 
transformed  into  reality  by  the  tide  of 
communism  because  this  way  of  life  i.s 
founded  upon  the  sacrificing  of  the  indi- 
vidual will  to  a  morally  cynical  system 
that  Is  shrouded  by  myths. 

It  is  implicit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  free 
men  we  must  take  steps  to  restore  to  tie 
victims  of  oppression  a  sane  philosophy 
of  self-respect  and  freedom;  for  If  we  do 
not  we.  too,  may  be  swept  up  by  tlie 
ominous  waves  of  a  fatally  predetermined 
future. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  pause  to  commemorate  the  eighth 
annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  President  Johnson  has  asked  that 
we  set  aside  July  17-23  to  consider  tlie 
plight  of  those  peoples  forced  to  live 
under  communism. 

Our  country  has  a  tradition  of  cham- 
pioning the  right  of  all  nations  to  choo.'^e 
their  own  form  of  govenunent.  We  have 
been  involved  in  two  World  Wars  to  pro- 
tect this  right.  Today  the  Communists 
threaten  to  deprive  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  of  this  right. 

The  tragedy  of  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  Is  that  shortly  after  they 
ceased  to  be  vassals  of  the  giant  Euro- 
pean empires,  they  became  puppets  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  An  Iron  Curtain  was 
Imposed  which  divided  East  and  West 
With  the  fall  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1948 
more  than  100  million  people  had  be- 
come captives  behind  this  curtain  of 
tyranny. 

Despite  more  than  20  years  of  Com- 
munist rule,  demands  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  political  liberty  continue 
to  frustrate  the  Communist  rulers  of  the 
captive  nations.  The  Soviets  are  beine 
forced  to  realize  that  the  same  forces 
which  have  operated  to  dissolve  the 
strongest  empires  in  the  past  are  oper- 
ating to  promote  polycentrlc  tendencies 
within  the  Communist  empire.  Even 
small  steps  toward  national  independ- 
ence from  the  top  are  usually  reflective  of 
pressures  and  demands  from  below  for 
much  greater  change. 

Rioting  and  unrest  continue  In  many 
countries. 

Our  country  has  often  been  called  a 
melting  pot,  because  many  of  the  build- 
ers of  our  great  Nation  left  their  original 
homelands  to  seek  greater  freedom  and 
opportunity.  Many  of  our  fellow  citizens 
are  friends  and  relatives  of  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations.  These 
Americans  often  learn  firsthand  of  the 
suffering  and  deprivation  endured  by 
those  they  love. 

Thus,  we  have  two  strong  reasons  for 
supporting  the  cause  of  these  gallant 
peoples.  Not  only  are  they  struggling  for 
that  which  is  central  to  our  own  tradi- 
tion and  beliefs,  but  also  they  are  linked 


by  strong  ties  to  millions  of  our  own 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  captive  peoples.  For  as  long 
as  a  man  In  Eastern  Europe  is  denied  the 
right  to  vote  our  own  right  to  vote  will 
not  be  secure.  When  a  writer  In  a  Com- 
munist nation  is  jailed  for  his  political 
views,  our  own  freedom  of  expression  is 
threatened. 

The  oppressed  peoples  of  the  captive 
[lations  look  to  the  United  States  as  a 
citadel  of  freedom  and  as  a  champion  of 
national  self-determination.  They  look 
to  their  American  friends  and  relatives 
to  support  their  struggle  for  liberty. 
AtKJve  all.  they  expect  our  Government 
to  continue  to  assiune  leadership  In  the 
campaign  for  international  justice  and 
independence  for  all  peoples. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 7  years  ago  Captive  Nations  Week  was 
established  sis  a  time  when  this  Nation 
soberly  observes  the  tragic  plight  of  'he 
millions  of  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. In  1966.  Captive  Nations  Week  is 
July  17-23,  and  during  these  7  'days  I 
hope  that  all  Americans  will  remember 
that  the  freedoms  which  they  enjoy  are 
not  shared  by  the  people  of  the  coiuitrles 
that  have  fallen  under  the  specter  of 
communism. 

Since  the  Second  World  War.  the 
world  has  witnessed  the  birth  of  many 
new  nations.  This  period  has  also  wit- 
nessed the  elimination  of  other  nations 
from  the  community  of  the  free  world  by 
Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  imperial - 
l.sm. 

Societies  which  looked  forward  to  a 
new  era  of  freedom  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  were  instead  subjugated  by  the 
oppressive  nile  of  Communist  govern- 
ments directed  from  Moscow.  The  pup- 
pet leaders  of  these  governments  de- 
pended on  support  from  Soviet  Russia  to 
remain  in  power.  Cultural  and  Intellec- 
tual freedom  became  virtually  nonexist- 
ent, as  these  regimes  quashed  anything 
which  threatened  the  Communist  Party's 
monopoly  on  ideas.  The  Communists 
insisted  on  being  allowed  to  spread  their 
dogma  while  they  censored  any  efforts  to 
spread  ideas  of  Individual  freedom,  na- 
tional Independence,  and  social  justice. 

Although  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions are  temporarily  subjected  to  rule 
by  the  Communist  minorities,  the  natu- 
ral love  of  freedom  of  people  everj'where 
must  eventually  win  there  too.  Ameri- 
cans must  not  forget  that  these  people 
look  to  the  United  States  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  human  liberty  and  for  leadership 
in  helping  them  regain  their  freedom  and 
independence. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  we  do  not 
let  this  hope  for  liberty  and  this  belief 
in  independence  die  in  the  hearts  and 
niii^ds  of  these  subjected  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  Asia.  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  a  pledge  to  these  people  that  our 
.■sympathy  for  their  aspiration  will  not 
die  It  is  a  symbol  of  our  conviction  that 
the  yearning  of  people  to  free  themselves 
from  the  bondage  of  oppressive  foreign 
rule  will  not  allow  them  to  live  long  as 
captives. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
pause  to  devote  attention  to  our  tradi- 
tional  observance    of    Captive    Nations 


Week.  This  is  an  excellent  gesture  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people,  and 
serves  to  reaffirm  our  faith  that  someday 
those  victims  of  Communist  tyrarmy  and 
captivity  will  be  liberated. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  state  of  affairs  when 
we  consider  that  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  more  than  50  new  countries  have 
gained  their  independence  and  have 
taken  their  places  in  the  commimlty  of 
free  and  sovereign  states.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  witness  especially  in 
Eastern  Europe,  many  countries  which 
have  fallen  victim  to  Communist  control, 
and  the  history  of  those  countries  goes 
back  hundreds  of  years. 

Today  the  world  is  witnessing  several 
situations  In  which  oppressed  people  are 
demanding  and  gaining  their  freedom. 
While  this  Is  not  taking  place  among  the 
captive  nations,  that  struggle  is  still 
being  waged.  It  is  being  carried  on  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  whose 
cries  for  freedom  and  self-determination 
even  the  Communists  have  been  unable 
to  stifle  completely.  Our  support  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week — whether  as  Members 
of  Congress  or  as  ordinary  citizens — is  an 
important  medium  through  which  the 
countless  millions  may  gain  courage  and 
perseverance.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take for  the  free  world  to  think  that 
since  there  is  no  open  rebellion  or  insur- 
rection taking  place  in  those  countries 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  their  Com- 
munist masters.  We  should  know  that 
this  is  simply  not  so.  The  time  may  well 
be  at  hand  when  they  can  rise  up  and 
tear  down  the  veil  which  communism  has 
stretched  over  their  rights  and  liberties. 
Let  us  do  our  part  to  help  hasten  that 
time  and  constantly  remind  each  other 
that  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  are  denied  to 
millions  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  good  we 
seek  to  do  through  our  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  will  soon  bear  pos- 
itive and  substantial  results.  In  this 
endeavor  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
grow  weary  or  capitulate. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  mark  the  occasion  of  the  eighth  an- 
nual Captive  Nations  Week.  As  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  86-90,  it  Is  Intended 
to  show  the  captive  peoples  of  the  world 
that  the  United  States  shares  their  de- 
sire and  hope  for  eventual  emancipation. 

The  history  of  the  captive  nations  is 
not  a  pleasant  one.  Ever  since  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  of  1917,  they  have  fallen, 
one  by  one,  directly  or  indirectly  to  Com- 
munist aggression  and  subversion. 

The  1920's  witnessed  the  subjugation 
of  the  free  peoples  of  Armenia,  Azerbai- 
jan, Byelorussia,  Cossackia,  Georgia, 
Idel-Ural,  North  Caucasia,  the  Ukraine. 
Far  Eastern  Republic.  Turkestan,  and 
the  Mongolian  People's  Republic. 

In  1940  the  Soviet  Union  brutally  and 
Illegally  annexed  the  free  Baltic  States, 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Poland. 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  Before 
the  decade  was  over  communism  had 
come  to  dominate  the  free  peoples  of 
Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  North  Korea. 
Hungary.  East  Germany,  and  mainland 
China.  Since  1950.  Communist  tyranny 
has  been  forced  upon  Tibet,  North  'Viet- 
nam, and  Cuba. 

All  these  nations  were  overcome  by 
the    most   rutliless   and    violent   means. 


■Whether  the  aggression  that  finally  s\jb- 
dued  them  was  direct  or  indirect,  it  was 
always  opposed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
people. 

Although  Communist  oppression  is  felt 
by  all  the  citizens  of  the  captive  nations, 
it  has  not  stifled  the  wiU  of  these  free- 
dom-loving peoples  to  be  free  again.  It 
could  not  prevent  uprisings  in  East  Ger- 
many and  Poland.  It  could  not  prevent 
a  revolution  in  Hungary.  It  could  not 
slow  the  flood  of  refugees  from  Commu- 
nist to  free  Berlin  before  a  wall  was  built 
to  do  so.  It  will  never  be  able  to  blot  out 
the  hopes  and  prayers  of  millions  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  for  the 
freedom  and  human  dignity  of  which 
they  have  too  long  been  deprived. 

It  is  for  us  during  this  Captive  Nations 
Week  to  retell  and  relive  the  history  and 
plight  of  the  captive  peoples  of  the  world. 
We  must  at  this  time  renew  our  pledge 
to  work  toward  and  for  the  liberation  of 
these  brave  peoples.  To  do  less,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  be  to  renounce  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  for  which  this  Nation 
stands. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  week 
in  July  finds  us  joyously  celebrating  our 
national  Independence  and  individual 
freedom.  Yet.  this  third  week  in  July 
finds  Americans  solemnly  observing  the 
captivity  of  many  nations  and  hundreds 
pf  millions  of  people.  Freedom  and  In- 
dependence are  essential  to  the  life  of 
every  American,  and  sometimes  we  are. 
prone  to  forget  that  for  so  many  peoples 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  A.sla  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  is  only  a  dream.  "That 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
imalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness," Is  nothing  but  a  hollow  phrase  to 
the  peoples  living  luider  the  oppressive 
rul«  of  the  Communists. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week  let  every 
American  take  time  out  to  consider  the 
plight  of  proud  peoples  everywhere  who 
are  denied  their  freedom.  Let  every 
American  who  enjoys  political,  social, 
economic,  and  religious  freedom  consider 
the  plight  of  the  many  peoples  who  have 
lost  their  freedoms. 

In  1959,  the  Congress  passed  a  joint 
resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
designate  the  third  week  in  July  evei-y 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  Unlike 
a  joyous  celebration  this  week  must  re- 
main a  solemn  observance  as  long  as  na- 
tions are  prohibited  from  "deriving  their 
just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." The  conscience  of  this  country 
and,  in  fact,  the  entire  free  world  cannot 
rest  peacefully  as  long  as  peoples  are 
subjugated  to  the  oppressive  rule  of  the 
Communists.  Especially  disheartening  is 
the  plight  of  the  Eastern  European  na- 
tions. Since  World  War  II  and  the  sub- 
sequent Soviet  takeover,  tliese  once-free 
peoples  have  borne  the  worst  that  com- 
munism brings,  and  only  in  recent  years 
has  there  been  any  appreciable  ameliora- 
tion of  their  condition. 

Captive  Nations  Week  must  serve  to 
remind  all  sul)dued  peoples  that  the 
United  States  will  not  shirk  her  responsi- 
bilities as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
The  hallowed  words  of  President  Lin- 
coln's Gettysbiu-g  Address  have  become 
a  reality  in  this  land,  and  we  are  sure 
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that  In  the  future  the  present  captive 
nations  also,  "shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  wonderful  goals  which  sur- 
round the  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance 

While  I  greatly  regret  the  circum- 
stances which  have  necessitated  such  an 
event.  I  am  confident  that  those  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  Communist  oppression 
will  someday  emerge  as  free  men  and 
women  to  take  their  place  in  a  world  of 
justice  and  self-determination. 

It  seems  only  proper  that  we  in  Amer- 
ica should  be  leading  In  this  program  of 
recognition  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  souls  held  captive  by  the  Communists. 
As  we  commemorate  another  Captive 
Nations  Week,  let  us  make  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  work  even  harder  for  the 
realization  of  liberty  for  those  of  our 
fellow  human  beings  now  unable  to  par- 
take of  the  benefits  of  freedom. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  1959  President  Eisenhower,  with 
a  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Congress, 
proclaimed  the  third  week  of  each  July 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  "until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world." 

This  is  the  continuing  goal  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
southeast  Asia — as  well  as  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  Sadly  enough, 
however,  their  number  has  not  decreased, 
and  the  free  world  lives  in  constant  fear 
that  it  may  increase  through  the  aggres- 
sion of  Communist  nations.  We  are 
fighting  at  this  very  moment  to  prevent 
the  addition  of  South  Vietnam  to  the 
unfortunate  and  too-long  list  of  these 
subjugated  countries.  In  other  ways,  but 
with  the  same  determination  we  must 
continue  to  press  for  the  return  of  the 
national  and  individual  liberties  of  those 
nations  who  suffered  the  loss  of  these 
freedoms  In  the  past. 

Although  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  are  weighted  down  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  Communist  conquerors, 
their  undying  devotion  to  and  desire  for 
freedom  stands  as  the  rallying  point  for 
the  efforts  of  the  free  world.  We  must 
ever  continue  to  support  and  join  in  their 
struggle  until.  In  truth,  their  freedom  and 
independence  has  been  regained. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  17, 
1966.  marks  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  is  a  time  when  the  United 
States  should  solemnly  reaCRrm  to  the 
millions  of  people  In  the  captive  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  our  pledge  that  we 
are  vitally  concerned  for  their  plight  as 
the  victims  of  Soviet  domination.  With 
the  eyes  of  the  world  currently  focused 
on  the  crisis  in  southeast  Asia,  we  must 
be  sure  that  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  are  aware  that  we  are  constantly 
looking  for  ways  of  strengtherUng  East- 
West  lines  of  communication  and  ties 
of  friendship. 

However,  because  of  new  challenges  In 
Asia,  we  must  not  forget  older  challenges 
in  Eastern  Europe.  It  ia  here  that  na- 
tional integrity  and  freedom  to  which 


we  have  so  ardently  devoted  ourselves, 
have  been  crushed  by  the  surge  of  Soviet 
expansionism  and  its  accompanying  sup- 
pression of  intellectual  and  cultural  free- 
dom. 

The  extent  of  the  tyranny  which  has 
been  Imposed  on  these  subjugated  but 
brave  people  may  be  sjTnbolized  by  the 
ugly  and  saddening  wall  In  Berlin.  It 
stands  for  the  separation  of  the  people 
behind  It  and  throughout  captive  Europe 
from  their  inalienable  rights  as  human 
beings.  It  stands  for  the  separation  of 
loved  ones  and  families — and  for  the 
division  of  a  nation,  one  side  free  and 
prosperous  and  one  side  captive  and 
poor. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  Berlin  wall  also 
demonstrates  that  man  loves  his  free- 
dom above  all  else.  The  fact  that  It 
had  to  be  built  to  contain  the  exodus  to 
freedom  and  that  still  brave  people  risk 
their  lives  to  cross,  climb  over,  or  dig 
under  It,  is  a  poignant  symbol  of  the 
empty  claims  of  Communist  Ideology. 
The  plight  of  these  captive  peoples  and 
possible  Americans  means  of  alleviating 
it  must  remain  a  primary  concern  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  public  declarations  of  hopes  and 
Ideals  during  Captive  Nations  Week  are 
an  attempt  to  bring  to  the  public  mind 
a  greater  awareness  of  the  tragic  en- 
slavement of  these  people.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  want  to  do  everything  possible 
to  keep  alive  their  love  of  liberty  with 
the  fervent  hope  they  may  someday  be 
free. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  this 
week  of  July  17  to  23  marks  the  eighth 
aiuiual  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Throughout  this  great  land  of 
ours  Americans  will  gather  to  pray  to- 
gether and  to  mark  this  solemn  occasion 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activ- 
ities. Our  goal  will  be  to  say  in  word 
and  deed  to  the  enslaved  people  of  the 
Captive  Nations.  'Take  heart  In  your 
fight  atjainst  tyranny,  for  you  are  not  the 
forgotten  ones.  We  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  born  in  a  land  where  indi- 
vidual freedom  Is  held  in  reverance  have 
not  forsaken  you.  We  continue  to  pray 
for  your  deliverance." 

For  Captive  Nations  Week  reminds 
each  American  to  search  his  heart  and 
to  give  thanks  for  the  liberty  that  he 
enjoys.  We  who  possess  the  blessings  of 
life.  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
as  inalienable  rights  must  never  take  our 
good  fortune  lightly.  May  we  ever  be 
aware  of  the  great  sacrifices  of  our 
ancestors  to  make  our  freedom  possible. 
May  we  be  ever  mindful  of  the  sacrifices 
of  our  sons  today  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom. 

The  Russian  tyrant  Stalin  strove  to 
hammer  the  nations  he  dominated  into  a 
single  monoUthic  bloc.  Although  he 
allowed  no  manifestation  of  the  forces  of 
national  consciousness  and  self-interest 
among  the  satellites,  he  could  not  erase 
the  forces  themselves.  Combined  with 
the  basic  urge  to  enjoy  freedom  and  the 
desire  for  a  better  life,  these  forces  have 
now  cracked  the  monolith.  The  coun- 
tries under  Soviet  nile  are  becoming  less 
and  less  Isolated  from  the  West.  Their 
rmtural  and  national  diversities  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent. 


We  are  told  of  the  "winds  of  change" 
whistling  through  the  captive  nations. 
According  to  many  observers,  these 
winds  are  warm  enough  to  thaw  much  of 
the  tyranny  of  these  countries.  It  is  true 
that  the  conditions  In  the  captive  nations 
can  no  longer  be  thought  of  In  slmplLstic 
terms.  Certainly  we  can  no  longer  speak 
of  the  region  In  broad  generalizations. 

Yet  despite  these  warm  breezes  of  lib- 
eralization, we  know  that  the  Individual 
in  the  captive  nations  Is  denied  the  es- 
sence of  personal  freedom.  His  leader;; 
do  not  respect  the  sanctity  of  individual 
dignity.  He  continues  to  be  an  "unper- 
son" in  the  sense  that  he  does  not  enjoy 
the  life  that  we  of  the  free  world  believe 
belongs  to  every  one  of  God's  children. 

Today  the  citizen  of  the  captive  na- 
tions wears  better  clothes  and  eats  better 
food.  Yet  let  us  look  deeper.  Let  us 
look  at  the  soul  and  mind  of  the  citizen. 
He  must  continue  to  submit  to  the  doc- 
trine of  communism.  He  Is  not  free  to 
travel  as  he  pleases.  He  caimot  speak 
freely  about  domestic  politics  or  about 
International  affairs.  He  Is  not  free  to 
compose  poetr>'  as  It  comes  from  hl.s 
heart,  or  to  write  what  he  feels,  or  to 
worship  where  he  pleases.  Thus  I  re- 
mind my  fellow  Americans  that  we  mu.st 
not  be  deceived  by  the  higher  standard 
of  living  of  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, for  that  Is  on  the  materiial  plane 
Intellectually  they  thirst  after  the  liberty 
to  pursue  all  knowledge  and  to  push  back 
the  frontiers  of  the  mind,  without  the 
fetters  of  Communist  doctrine.  Spirit- 
ually they  are  deprived  and  hungi-y  for 
freedom. 

Captive  Nations  Week  thus  affords 
each  of  us  a  great  and  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  It  is  a  real  privilece 
for  me  to  rise  with  my  colleagues  in  ob- 
servance of  this  grand  occasion. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Captive 
Nation's  Week.  1966,  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— and  in  fact  the  world — is  centered 
in  Asia.  It  Is  centered  there  because  we 
are  engaged  in  a  great  and  bloody 
struggle  to  halt  Commimist  aggression 
in  this  area  of  the  world  and  to  prevent 
them  from  overthrowing  the  legitimate 
government  of  South  Vietnam  by  brutal, 
foreign-based  force.  Although  our  at- 
tention is  rightfully  there,  it  should  not 
be  and  cannot  be.  an  all-consuming  at- 
tention— for  the  rest  of  the  world  still 
exists  and  most  of  the  same  great  issues 
that  faced  the  rest  of  the  world  before 
Vietnam  still  exist  today.  It  Is  because 
of  this  that  Ehirope,  Latin  America,  and 
Africa  still  desei-ve  our  constant  and 
vigilant  consideration  even  In  these 
troubled  times — or  perhaps,  to  be  more 
accurate,  especially  because  of  these 
troubled  times. 

The  connection  between  the  Vietnam- 
ese conflict  and  this  celebrated  week 
becomes  obvious  when  we  stop  and  con- 
sider our  aim  in  this  present  conflict. 
Although  it  la  undeiUable  that  self- 
interest  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our 
position,  it  La  also  obvious  that  our  con- 
cern for  the  South  Vietnamese  people's 
right  of  free  progress  and  self-determi- 
nation is  exceptionally  strong.  We  are 
there  principally  to  allow  the  people  In 
that  nation  to  chart  their  own  future 


without  the  threat  of  Commimist  take- 
over and  terror.  In  so  doing  we  are  re- 
asserting our  long-held  stance  with  re- 
gard to  the  captive  nations  of  Kurope 
and  Asia.  That  stance,  put  simply,  is 
that  we  cannot  condone  the  methods  of 
international  communism — either  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  achieved  control 
in.  these  nations,  or  in  the  way  that  they 
presently  rule  these  nations. 

The  denial  of  free  expression,  of  nat- 
ural rights,  of  all  measures  of  personal 
liberty  is  deeply  appalling  to  us  who  ap- 
preciate the  spirit  and  the  flavor  of 
freedom  that  still  runs  deep  in  the  minds 
and  souls  of  the  vast  majority  of  citizens 
in  these  lands.  Theirs  is  not  an  easy  lot 
in  these  days — but  there  remains  hop*; 
principally  because  the  Uruted  States  has 
not  forgotten  them  and  their  dreams  for 
a  free  future.  And  we  have  not  for- 
gotten each  year  to  remind  them  and  the 
world  tha'  we  ai-e  as  eager  for  their  free- 
dom as  they  themselves,  and  that  free- 
dom eventually  shall  i>e  theirs  to  enjoy; 
for  freedom  is  the  only  path  for  human 
progress.     It  is  inevitable  in  the  end. 

My  concern  for  this  area  of  the  world 
and  its  concurrent  difficulties  has  led  me 
to  sponsor  legislation  to  establish  a 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. I  have  reintroduced  my  bill  again 
in  this  Congress.  I  have  done  this  be- 
cause I  feel  that  such  a  committee  could 
fully  explore  the  many  aspects  of  the 
captive  nations  and  thus  strengthen 
America's  role  in  the  cold  war.  I  have 
done  this  also  because  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  House  should  have  a  special 
committee  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
same  considerations  that  prompted  the 
establishment  and  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

In  essence,  the  committee,  if  created, 
would  conduct  an  inquiry  into  and  a 
study  of  all  the  satellite  countries  and 
captive  non-Russian  nations,  which  In- 
clude those  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia, 
and  also  of  the  Russian  people,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  moral  and  legal 
status  of  Red  totalitarian  control  over 
tiiem,  facts  concerning  conditions  exist- 
ing In  these  nations,  and  means  by  which 
the  United  States  can  assist  them  by 
peaceful  processes  in  their  present  plight 
and  in  their  aspirations  to  regain  their 
national  and  Individual  freedoms. 

Since  this  basic  idea  has  the  support 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  I  am  indeed  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  given  every  possible  consideration 
b.v  the  House  this  year. 

In  any  event,  this  week  puts  the  spot- 
light anew  on  enslaved  people,  and  places 
our  Nation  and  our  people  squarely  be- 
hind their  personal  aspirations  for 
eventual  freedom.  I  am  happy  to  play 
even  a  small  part  in  this  support. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  observing  our  eighth  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Since  the  first  one  in  July 
1959.  aggression  has  overrun  Cuba  and 
has  flared  Into  a  major  war  In  Vietnam. 
Under  the  false  banner  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. Communists  are  pushing  for- 
ward through  active  encouragement  and 
Siupijort  of  class  warfare  and  revolu- 
tionary wars  of  liberation.  Earlier  this 
year,  a  revolutionary  council  backed  by 
the  Kremlin  was  established  in  Havana. 
Cuba,  just  90  miles  from  our  shores,  to 


foment     revolutions     throughout     the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

After  8  years.  Captive  Nations  Week 
remains  even  more  significant  than  ever 
before  because  the  cold  war  continues 
as  a  political  fact  of  life.  The  desire  to 
end  our  independence  and  bury  our  way 
of  life  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  the 
touchstone  of  Communist  policy.  For 
those  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains the  cold  war  continues,  too.  Never 
has  religious  persecution  been  more  in- 
tense, nor  literary-  censorship  moro  cruel. 
Russian  Communist  economic  exploita- 
tion of  her  east-central  European 
colonle^  has  reached  such  a  degree  that 
even  the  Communist  satellite  rules  are 
forced  to  object. 

Our  dedication  to  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind must  escalate  as  the  pressures  of 
Communist  aggression  accelerate,  and 
not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  all  free- 
dom-loving mankind. 

In  this  struggle,  which  began  with 
us  in  1776  and  continues  even  today,  we 
have  millions  of  silent  allies  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  Through 
pressures  for  greater  Individual  freedom, 
through  critici.sms  of  Communist  efforts 
to  liquidate  national  patrioti-sm  and  re- 
ligious faith,  it  is  apparent  that  they 
are  working  out  a  formula  for  successful 
struggle  against  Communist  tyranny. 

Through  Captive  Nations  Week,  thl.s 
year  we  join  to  express  our  continuing 
faith  in  man's  indomitable  spirit,  in  his 
growing  rejection  of  violations  of  human 
rights,  and  in  his  dedication  to  a  world 
of  independent  nations  and  free  peoples. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  people 
of  captive  nations  have  not  lost  their 
desire  for  f'eedom  and  independence. 
We  must  not  allow  their  spirit  to  suc- 
cumb to  despair;  we  must  keep  their 
spirit  alive.  With  this  in  mind.  I  was  one 
of  over  30  Members  of  the  House  who 
introduced  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
I  am  hopeful  we  can  secure  action  on 
this  ret,olution  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  crucial  era  of  international  relations 
It  is  particularly  important  that  we  ob- 
serve this  week,  which  is  designated  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

We  celebrate  this  week  throughout  the 
United  States  to  show  our  support  of  the 
right  of  all  people  to  self-determination 
as  to  their  form  of  government  and  freely 
to  pursue  their  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural development.  Today,  these  are 
rights  denied  to  millions  of  subjugated 
and  enslaved  people  throughout  the 
world. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  in  this  counti-y  who 
enjoy  complete  freedom,  and  who  are 
often  guilty  of  taking  that  freedom  for 
granted,  should  set  aside  this  1  week  of 
the  year  to  devote  special  attention  to  the 
deprived  people  who  desire  liberty  and 
Independence,  but  w-ho  are  now  strug- 
gling under  the  tyraimical  Communist 
yoke. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week,  we  re- 
affirm our  determination  to  work  toward 
the  establishment  of  democratic  proc- 
esses and  eventual  freedom  in  these  sub- 
jugated areas.  I  could  not  more  fully 
endorse  the  underlying  principles  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  I  trust  that 
through  our  observance  of  it  we  can  show 


the  peoples  In  these  oppressed  nations 
our  concern  for  them,  and  give  them  con- 
fidence that  the  free  world  is  constantly 
striving  to  achieve  their  liberation. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americas 
concern  over  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations  will  always  be  predicated  on  the 
conviction  that  if  this  can  happen  to 
other  peoples,  it  can  also  Ikappen  to  us. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  selfish  analysis  of 
the  situation,  but  our  concern  goes  much 
deeper  since  our  entire  history  has  run- 
ning through  It  our  determination  to 
remain  free.  Indeed,  oiu-  military-  in- 
volvement outside  of  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  irfchidmg  our 
current  operations  in  VietnamT^tm  from 
our  hatred  of  apgre.s.sion. 

The  original  Captive  Nations'  procla- 
mation by  President  Eisenhower,  based 
on  the  unanimous  resolution  of  Congress. 
w-as  specific  and  precise  in  its  denuncia- 
tion of  those  totalitarian  powers  that  had 
aggressively  subju.eated  their  neighbors. 
Since  then,  succeeding  administrations 
have  tended  to  water  down  the  clear  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  in  its  original  reso- 
lution, and  as  a  result,  wechave  seemed 
to  compromise  in  our  espousal  of  freedom 
for  all  people. 

Aggression  is  Increasingly  on  the  loose 
and  we  remain  virtually  the  only  nation 
that  can  speak  with  armed  authority. 
Let  us,  then,  reaffirm  our  commitment — 
slated  so  clearly  on  July  4,  1776 — that  we 
hold  to  the  self-evident  truth  that  all 
men  are  endowed  with  life,  hberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Let  us  have 
no  traffic  whatsoever  with  any  nation 
that  keeps  another  in  thralldom  and  let 
us  make  meaningful  our  original  deter- 
mination that  independence  shall  be 
achieved  for  every  captive  nation 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  7 
years  ago  this  month  that  we  in  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  to  designate  a 
week  each  year  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week.  "  Subsequent  to  the  mianimous 
pa.ssage  of  the  resolution.  President  Ei- 
.senhow  er  set  aside  the  third  week  hi  July 
in  observance  of  this  occasion. 

This  year,  July  17  through  July  23,  Is 
being  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
It  centers  the  attention  of  the  world 
upon  the  gross  enslavement  of  22  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  nations  under  the  iron 
fist  of  the  Communists.  The  people  of 
these  nations,  including  those  in  North 
Vietnam,  are  still  under  Communist 
domination  They  have  no  freedom  or 
national  independence. 

By  the  recognition  we  give  to  Captive 
Nations  Week.  I  am  hopeful  it  will  again 
picture  to  the  world  the  ruthless  mili- 
taristic power  of  the  Communists. 
While  we  are  engaged  in  a  cold  war  and 
a  hot  war  in  southeast  Asia,  I  believe 
that  Captive  Nations  Week  will  success- 
fully point  out  a  serious  condition  that 
is  being  overlooked  by  many  nations  of 
the  free  world.  That  is  the  fact  that 
the  Commmiists  are  not  giving  up. 
Everywhere  they  continue  to  create  tur- 
moil and  strife  and  are  grasping  for 
more  territory.  We  see  it  in  Vietnam  I 
am  sure  the  people  of  Poland.  Hungary-. 
Lithuania,  and  the  other  nations  now 
under  the  heel  of  the  Communist  know 
what  is  going  on.  Moreover,  the  Rus- 
sians have  promised  to  "bury  us."'    When 
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the  Communists  are  so  clear  with  their 
intentions,  it  is  incredible  that  India. 
England,  and  Prance  are  now  trying  tp 
negotiate  with  the  Communists. 

Perhaps  tiiis  year's  Captive  Nations 
Weelc  wUl  reexpose  the  Communist 
scourge  for  what  it  Is  and  what  it  Is 
attempting  to  do  to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
21.  1961.  the  Radyanska  Ukraina  news- 
paper of  Kiev  declared: 

AU  progressive  mankind  greeted  the  news 
of  the  so-called  -Captive  NaUons  Week" 
with  a  feeling  of  anger  and  Indignation. 
With  foaming  months  the  imperlallsl.  preda- 
tors Insist  on  the  fantastic  Idea  of  restoring 
the  capitalist  order  In  the  lands  of  the  peo- 
ples' democracies  and  Soviet  Boclallst  re- 
publics. 

Speaking  of  the  same  celebration,  Py- 
ongyang Radio  of  North  Korea,  on  July 
10,  1963,  referred  to  tlie  late  President 
Kennedy  as  a  third-class  clown  con- 
ducting a  despicable  animal  campaign. 
Such  words,  dripping  with  hatred  and 
vituperation,  are  rare,  even  for  the  Ideo- 
logical and  propaganda  organs  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  sole  conclusion 
which  we  can  conceivably  draw  from 
these  examples  of  the  Soviet  outpour- 
ings of  invective  and  execration  is  that 
the  celebration  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
genuinely  and  deeply  worries  th<  Rus- 
sian Gkivernment. 

Why  is  this?  Let  us  examine  the  re- 
cently issued  'Manifesto  for  Capti/e  Na- 
tions Week"  of  the  Conference  of  Amer- 
icsms  of  Central  and  East  European  De- 
scent. It  lakes  no  trouble  to  hide  Its 
aims:  - 

We  accuse  the  Soviet  government  of  vio- 
lating the  solemn  promises  of  freedom  and 
independence  to  the  nations  made  captive 
during  and  after  World  War  II  .  .  . 

We  accuse  the  Soviet  government  of  forci- 
bly depriving  the  nations  within  1  s  own 
borders  of  the  promised  right  of  self  deter- 
mination .  .  . 

We  urge  .  .  ,  that  the  TJnJted  States  de- 
clare Its  support  of  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation of  all  peoples  held  in  captivity  by  the 
Communist  regimes  and,  consequently,  to 
make  this  issue  the  permanent  concern  of 
the  United  Nations; 

We  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  during  Captive  Nations 
Week,  July  17-23.  1966.  to  manifest  their 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  their  silent 
allies  in  the  Soviet  subjugated  lands  of  Cen- 
tral and  Elastern  Europe  and  Aaia  In  the 
world-wide  conflict  between  the  fo-ce»  of 
freedom  and  Communist  tyranny,  ind  to 
pledge  themselves  to  help  these  allies  In 
their  struggle  for  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence. 

It  Is  pledges  like  these— from  people 
who  will  not  rest  until  the  enslaved  na- 
tions are  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Com- 
munist oppression  that  cause  outcries 
such  as  those  I  cited  earlier.  It  is  state- 
ments like  these  which  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  admit  to  itself  that  its  policies 
of  suppression  and  incarceration  are 
hopelessly  doomed  to  failure. 

The  rvUers  of  the  U.S.SJl.  know  that 
the  peoples  of  these  coimtrles  will  not 
submit  endlessly  to  the  police-state 
measures  employed  by  the  Communist 
regimes.  They  know  that  the  longer 
these  people  must  suffer,  the  more  world- 
wide indignation  will  mount  and  the  more 
the  world  will  be  fully  aware  that  the 
brutality  which  marked  the  Stalin  re- 


gime tn  Russia  Is  by  no  means  a  memory 
of  the  past. 

Speaking  In  Vllna,  Lithuania  last  year, 
Soviet  ideologist  Mikhail  Suslov  defamed 
Captive  Nations  Week  as  "villainous 
demagogy."  No  lie  could  be  more  stark ; 
no  insult  to  the  Western  World  more 
vicious.  We  who  serve  as  lawmakers  for 
the  free  world  must  never  allow  these 
challenges  to  go  unanswered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  commemorate  the 
eighth  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  we  must  pledge  ourselves  to  con- 
tinue in  our  campaign  to  alert  the  world 
to  the  dangers  of  totalitarianism  under 
the  nefarious  banners  of  "People's  Re- 
publics. "  In  this  fight,  we  have  no  time 
to  rest. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  again 
complied  with  the  request  from  Congress 
made  8  years  ago  to  annually  designate 
the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  This  year  the  proclamation  was 
made  on  July  8  and  I  would  like  to  have 
it  Included  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

Capttve  Nations  V/vex,  1966 

(By  the  President  of   the  United   States  of 

America) 

A    PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212).  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Of  America  t<3  Issue  a  proclamation  each 
year  designating  the  third  week  In  July  as 
"Captive  N.-itlons  Week"  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world:  and 

Whereas  freedom  and  Justice  are  the  In- 
alienable rlghU  of  aU  peoples:  and 

Whereas  these  basic  rights  are  presently 
denied  to  many  peoples  throughout  the 
world;  and 

Whereas '-  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  Itfljoundlng  as  a  nation,  hiis  firmly  sub- 
scribed to  the  principles  of  national  Inde- 
pendence  and  human  Ulierty;    and 

Whereas,  In  keeping  with  this  tradition, 
It  remains  an  essential  purpose  and  a  funda- 
mental policy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  sustain  these  principles  and  to  encourage 
their  realization  by  all  peoples: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
17.  1966  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

In  wltne.ss  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affljted. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this 
eighth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred'  and  slxty-sU.  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  one  hundred  and   ntnety-flrst. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
By  the  President: 

I  SEAL] 

Geobce  W.  Ball, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

The  observance  of  this  week  was  In- 
tended to  focus  upon  the  attention  of 
the  American  people,  and  Indeed  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  the  plight  of  the  na- 
tions held  In  bondage  to  their  gargantuan 
eastern  neighbor  and  the  regimes  which 
that  state  placed  upon  their  destinies. 

We  In  this  country  we  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  season  when  our  people  take  to  the 


roads,  beaches,  and  skyways  of  this  won- 
drous land.  We  know  that  millions  of 
Americans  are  busily  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  their  labors.  They  are  able  to  do  so 
within  the  context,  frequently  little  real- 
ized. Of  law  and  justice.  They  are  free 
to  go  where  they  wish  with  no  need  for 
elaborate  papers  and  passes.  They  may 
go  abroad  if  they  so  desire.  In  short, 
this  time  of  year  is  one  which  allow.s 
special  expression  of  the  dream  of  a  way 
of  life  which  Americans  hold  to  be  the 
right  of  all  men. 

Yet.  at  this  very  moment,  there  arc 
many  men  and  women  rotting  in  dun- 
geons, slaving  in  work  camps,  and  under- 
going other  horrors  because  they  dared  to 
express  a  desire  for  the  freedom  of  choice 
In  making  one's  own  future  which  we  so 
casually  accept.  These  brave,  unfortu- 
nate souls  live  in  the  countries  which  are 
called  In  the  President's  declaration,  the 
captive  nations. 

These  nations  show  to  mankind  tl-.e 
other  side  of  the  picture  of  our  era— 
the  unpleasant  side  which  jars  the  lma?e 
of  hopeful  progress  under  the  knowled-'e 
gained  by  the  wonders  of  science.  These 
nations  show  the  ruthless  urge  to  power 
which  lurks  within  the  human  animal 
They  are  called  captive  because  a  group 
of  men  have  conspired  to  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  absolute  power  over  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

The  advent  of  the  present  Communist 
dictatorships  of  these  several  historic 
nations  was  no  miraculous  event,  nor 
some  foreordained  expression  of  historic 
inevitability.  It  was  the  result  of  a  cal- 
culated plan  and  program  of  aggression 
and  imposition  of  unrepresentative  mi- 
norities. Nowhere  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain did  the  present  regime  come  to 
power  of  a  free  choice  of  the  populaces 
Nor  did  the  current  group  of  oligarchs 
seize  power  by  the  brilliance  and  courace 
of  their  conspiratorial  activities.  Nor 
did  they  simply  prove  more  adept  at 
gaining  control  in  the  conditions  of  up- 
hcavEd  and  uncertainty  which  existed  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

The  present  group  of  petty  tyrants 
came  to  power  on  the  t)ayonets  of  the 
Soviet  Army.  Some.  It  is  true,  are  suc- 
cessors to  the  groups  of  Communists  who 
flrst  arrived  In  the  baggage  of  the  Soviet 
miUtary.  But  they  are  still  Communist.^ 
who  achieved  their  exalted  positions  be- 
cause no  Communist  leadership  has  ever 
allowed  a  free  election.  So  long  as  the 
Iron  behemoths  of  the  Red  army,  the 
terrible  destroyers  of  Hungarian  freedom 
in  1956.  still  remain  the  final  arbiter  in 
politics  behind  the  curtain,  the  struc;;:o 
for  power  yields  only  new  Commtmlsts  to 
replace  the  old  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  repeat,  the  gov- 
ernmental apparatuses  of  these  states  are 
the  progeny  of  a  conquest  by  a  rapacious 
alien  power.  They  are  not  the  product  oi 
indlgenotis  forces  freely  expressing  com- 
peting native  wills  and  interests.  The 
captive  peoples  are  thus  a  glaring  dem- 
onstration of  the  terrible  forces  of  op- 
pression and  arbitrary  rule  still  alive  in 
our  supposedly  enlightened  era.  In  con- 
trast to  the  miyriad  of  new,  free  nations 
which  have  appeared  In  the  wake  of  the 
great  changes  caused  by  the  last  war,  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  seem  some 


relic  of  a  barbarous  and  despotic  previous 
age. 

It  is  thus  especially  fitting  that  just 
when  our  people  are  most  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  the  hopeful  side  of  or  epoch, 
we  remind  them  of  the  horrid  alterna- 
tives which  actually  exists.  Let  there  be 
no  mistaking,  the  spectre  of  an  arbitiary 
dictatorship,  is  a  real  fact  of  life.  Ttie 
danger  Is  here,  today,  for  all  to  see. 

Not  only  is  the  terrible  vision  of  a 
domestic  Communist  tyranny  a  fact,  but 
it  is  combined  with  an  even  older  form 
of  oppression — alien  conquest.  The  two 
sorry  expressions  of  the  worst  in  human 
beings  have  been  combined  in  the  brutal 
conquest  of  the  small  nations  on  Rus- 
sia's western  borders  and  the  imposition 
of  sordid  copies  of  the  undemocratic, 
police  state  which  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  leadership  clique,  which  itself 
has  never  been  tested  In  a  free  election, 
Installed  Communist  rule  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope by  fear,  executions  and  deportation 
of  opponents. 

As  soon  as  this  had  been  done  the  Im- 
perial features  of  tiie  new  relationship 
appeared.  The  war-torn  countries  be- 
hind the  newly  built  Iron  Curtain  were 
bled  white  to  provide  for  the  speedy  re- 
construction and  development  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  gigantic  war  machine. 
The  basis  for  constructing  newer  and 
stronger  Red  armies  to  conquer  more  in- 
dependent nations  for  the  greater  wealth 
and  glory  of  communism  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  partially  created  by  the  rape 
of  the  small  east  European  countries. 
Some  were  so  terribly  treated  as  to  be 
forcefully  Incorporated  within  the  huge 
concentration  camp  called  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  voices  should  be 
raised  against  this  shameful  chapter  in 
the  history  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
Millions  did  not  die  to  destroy  "the  dark 
night  of  barbarism"  which  was  Hitler's 
vision  for  mankind,  just  to  see  it  occur 
immediately  under  communl.sm.  They 
would  surely  oppose  it  today  as  they  did 
the  Nazi  legions  before.  Tliey  should 
not  be  so  dishonored  that  the  cau.se  for 
which  they  fought  and  died — human  and 
national  freedom  and  Independence — Is 
.<;oon  forgotten  by  those  who  follow  them . 
If  we  do  not  cry  out  against  the  evil  which 
still  exists  in  the  captive  natlon.s.  if  we 
do  not  remind  our  fellow  Americans  and 
peoples  of  all  the  world  in  the  most  force- 
ful terms  that  the  horror  of  desiwtism 
still  exists,  then  we  will  not  be  keeping 
faith  with  those  who  have  given  so  much 
over  the  centuries  to  eradicate  the  sick- 
ness of  oppression  in  human  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  of  this 
ereat  land  must  never  cease  to  proclaim 
that  It  rememt>ers  the  victims  of  crime 
wliich  Is  communism.  We  need  to  con- 
sistently remind  our  fellow  citizens  that 
there  is  an  area  to  the  east  of  the  free 
world  where  over  100  million  other  hu- 
man beings  live  In  fear  of  their  self- 
perpetuating  rulers. 

The  present  Injustices  must  some  day 
pass,  for  freedom  and  national  self-de- 
termination are  the  goals  of  the  masses 
of  people.  The  crushing  force  of  alien 
military  might  will  not  always  stifle  the 
desire  for  a  new  and  better  order  In  the 
countries  now  held  In  bondage  In  the 


Soviet  Empire.  We  have  been  told  that 
some  small  changes  have  taken  place 
in  at  least  the  forms  of  organizing  the 
economies  of  those  countries.  But  the 
real,  basic  change  in  the  iXDhtical  order 
has  not  been  allowed  at  all.  So  long 
as  there  is  no  change  in  this  sad  state 
of  affairs  we  must  never  relax  our  efforts 
to  keep  this  tragedy  before  the  attention 
of  mankind. 

I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  the  call  being 
issued  during  this  week  of  remembraiice 
of  the  existei.ce  of  the  captive  na- 
tions to  encourage  the  peoples  in  those 
lands  to  keep  strong  the  hope  for  a 
better  life  which  will  surely  come.  I 
can  only  add  my  deep  hope  that  such 
a  happy  day  will  not  he  long  in  coming. 

Just  recently  I  have  made  a  tour  of 
the  countries  behmd  the  Iron  Curtain 
ujider  the  control  of  communism  and, 
from  firsthand  experience.  I  can  relate 
that  there  is  a  frustration  obviously 
evident  that  can  only  be  erased  by  tlie 
knowledge  that  their  people  can  once 
again  ha\e  the  freedom  to  choose  their 
own  way  of  life  and  determine  their 
own  destiny. 

The  pomt  cf  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  not  just  for  the  Baltic  States  or  East- 
ern Europe.  It  covers  all  once-free  na- 
tions now  under  tiie  Communist  yoke  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  The  people  held 
in  captivity  m  rtheir  native  lands  will 
never  accept  the  fact  that  this  is  to  be 
of  a  permanent  nature. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  America's 
way  of  saying,  "We  are  with  you." 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  July  17,  Captive  Nations  Week 
was  celebrated  at  Kenosha.  Wis.,  in  my 
district.  Over  1,000  people,  primarily  of 
Lithuanian  heritage,  joined  together  In 
holding  a  special  program  mider  the  ca- 
pable chairmanship  of  Jonas  Milisauskas. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  my 
pood  friend  and  colleague.  U.S.  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wiscon.sin.  His 
comments  on  the  need  for  a  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observance,  and  the  impact 
which  it  has  had  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
deserve  wider  attention.  I  am.  therefore, 
pleased  to  Include  them  at  tliis  point  in 
my  remarks: 

Remarks  or  Senatob  Gatlord  Nelson, 
Kenosha,  Wis..  Jijlt   17.   1966 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  dlscusS|a 
foreign  policy  problem  thai  has  the  atten- 
tion of  most  Americans  only  one  week  out  of 
every  year  .  .  .  yet  deserves  the  continuous 
concern  and  attention  of  free  peoples  every- 
wJiere. 

Our  normal  approach  to  foreign  affairs 
these  days  t^nds  to  be  "crisls-orlented." 
Any  problem  that  Isn't  accompanied  by  a 
"crisis"  simply  doesn't  get  on  the  front  pages, 
doe-sn't  stir  up  the  State  Department  or  the 
Congress,  and  doesn't  get  the  public  discus- 
sion that  It  deserves. 

The  long-standing  problem  of  continued 
oppression  of  captive  peoples  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope is  this  kind  of  problem. 

The  plight  of  these  captive  peoples  doesn't 
seem  to  most  Americans  to  be  a  "pressing" 
problem  because  it  doesn't  get  this  crisis 
reaction  that  we  have  grown  so  accustomed 
to.  This  Is  why  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  so  Important. 

Tills  observance  obliges  us  to  take  another 
close  look  at  the  conditions  of  millions  in 
Eastern  Europe  who  stlU  are  denied  even  the 
most  basic  freedoms.  It  encourages  us  to  re- 
solve again  to  work  toward  a  solution  that 


will  end  Soviet  domination  of  this  important 
area  of  the  world.  And  It  throws  some  light 
on  some  of  the  myths  reg.-u-dmg  the  makeup 
ol  the  empire  controlled  by  the  Kremlin. 

Our  government  s  policy,  as  you  know,  is 
to  continue  to  search  out  ways  to  cooperate 
and  live  in  peace  with  the  S<i\;iet  Union. 

Most  Americans  are  encouraged  by  cultural 
exchanges.  relaxat:on  of  travel  restrictions, 
and  other  Eigns  that  seem  to  indicate  a 
higher  level  of  understanding  betwe>en  this 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  en- 
couraged by  evidence  of  a  growing  split 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  present 
government  of  Red  China. 

The  result  is  development  of  an  uncritical 
attitude  toward  much  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  does. 

This  situation  makes  It  even  more  neces- 
sary that  we  remind  ourselves  that  full 
cooperation  Is  Impossible  tintil  the  Soviet 
Union  releases  Its  hold  on  millions  of  p>eople 
in  Eastern  Europe — still  forced  to  live  under 
one  of  the  most  oppressive  systems  of  modern 
times. 

This  complacency  didn't  develop  by  acci- 
dent. Lulling  Anierlcans  to  sleep  on  the 
Eastern  Europe  Issue  has  been  a  clear  objec- 
tive of  Kremlin  co-eristence  policies  the  last 
10  years. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  Moscow's  policy 
in  this  area  knows  that  one  of  its  main  objec- 
tives is  acquiescence  of  Americans  to  the 
permanence  of  the  Sortet  satellite  system. 

Whene\er  we  are  forcefully  reminded  of 
the  political  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
captive  nations,  we  agree  that  this  continued 
oppression  isn't  right  and  that  it  should  be 
stopped.  But  we  have  a  tendency  to  avoid 
getting  too  deeply  involved, 

A  totalitarian  government,  of  course,  is 
unthinkable  for  most  Americans.  We  t^ke  it 
for  granted  that  freedom  and  Independence 
are  fundamental  to  our  way  of  life  and  to 
otir  belief  in  the  basic  rights  of  man.  We 
insist  on  the  right  to  dissent  from  govern- 
ment policies.  We  believe  that  "rc-klng  the 
boat"  occasionally  is'a  good  thing. 

JTet  we  forget  that  these  essentials  of 
liberty  are  denied  to  the  millions  forced  Into 
the  so-called  Soviet  orbit  In  Eastern  Europe 
before  and  diirlng^orld  War  II. 

The  Congress  called  attention  to  all  these 
tilings  when  it  established  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observance  a  few  years  ago.  This 
action  led  President  Kennedy  to  spell  out  our 
policy  on  this  issue  with  these  words: 

"This  country  must  never  recognize  the 
situation  behind  the  Iron  Cu.'-tain  as  a  per- 
manent one,  but  must,  by  all  peaceful  means. 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  the 
peoples  of  the   captive  nations." 

There  are  some  who  say^iiiat  merely  "keep- 
ing alive  the  hopes  for  freedom  '  isn't  going 
to  help  the  situation  very  much.  The  young 
pe-Dple.  they  afiy.  have  all  been  brainwashed 
in  the  schools  and  have  learned  to  accept 
conditions  Imposed  tjefore  they  were  born. 

This  pos.tion  completely  ignores  what  Is 
going  on  In  tiiese  countries. 

Reports  from  Eastern  Europe  tell  of  con- 
tinuous political  and  cultural  unrest  and 
ferment,  mainly  among  the  young  people. 
They  want  to  travel,  to  learn  about  the  West, 
to  read  books  by  Western  writers  to  partici- 
pate in  a  genuine  political  process,  and  to 
control  their  own  destinies.  They  are  tired 
of  stereotyped  state-run  cultural  exercises 
and  polilica;  and  economic  bosses  appointed 
by  the  regime. 

There's  little  open  dl.=;sent  of  course. 
When  a  writer  In  one  of  these  countries 
comes  out  with  something  that  is  contro- 
versial or  slightly  nonconformist — when  he 
rocks  the  boat  a  little — he's  In  Instant'trou- 
ble  with  the  stale. 

It's  significant,  however,  that  in  mo£t  cases 
he's  also  an  Instant  hit  with  the  young 
people. 

These  young  people  particularly  resent  the 
regime's  reetrlctiona  on  traveL     If  capitalism 
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Is  so  bad,  they  say,  why  don't  they  let  us 
see  It  for  ourselves? 

These  freedom  aspirations  are  promUlng 
and  significant,  In  my  Judgment,  and  tney 
deserve  our  attention  and  full  supiK>rt 
through  whatever  peaceful  means  are  avail- 
able. 

We  also  have  a  responsiblUty  to  bring 
more  direct  pressure  upon  the  Soviet  -In- 
lon  in  our  attempts  to  obtain  freedom  ind 
independence   for   the   captive  nations. 

We  should  adopt  a  steady  campaign  to 
convince  Soviet  leaders  that  no  meaning- 
ful or  realistic  relaxation  of  the  tensions  that 
divide  the  world  Is  poRsible  without  full 
and    final    freedom    for    these   countries. 

That  means  Estonia,  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Po- 
land Hungarv.  Rumania,  and  all  the  others 
forced  Into  the  sovtet-satelllte  category  over 
the  last  26  years. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  not  be  allowed  any 
letup  in  the  reminders  that  the  hold  on 
these  countries,  first  taken  over  In  the  <on- 
lUBlon  of  wartime  conditions,  simply  ?oee 
against  the  grain  of  the  free  people  of  the 

world.  „         ,   . 

The  Soviet  Union  must  not  be  allowel  to 
pose  as  a  modern,  civilized  nation  until  It 
relaxes  its  hold  on  these  captive  pecples 
and  treats  them  aa  respected  and  sever jlgn 
neighbors.  ^       ,,        j 

And  the  Soviet  Union  must  not  be  allowed 
to  escape  continuous  expoeure  to  the  fcrces 
of  world  opinion  regarding  the  takeover  and 
continued   oppression   of   Eastern   Euroje. 

We  should  not  under-estlmate  the  effe-a  of 
such  observances  as  Captive  Nations  'v'eek 
on  the  Kremlin.  It  Is  not  the  sort  of  '.hlng 
that  the  Soviet  Government  feels  it  can  i  afely 
ignore  year  after  year. 

One  Moscow  newspaper  in  1963  chi.rged 
that  President  Kennedy  was  'losing  his  {cnse 
of  reality"  In  declaring  strong  support  for 
the   observance  of   Captive   Nations   Week. 

In  1964  the  Soviet  newspaper,  Izvestia. 
complained  that  Captive  Nations  Week  had 
become  a  serious  nuisance. 

And  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  just  before  he  was 
pushed  from  power,  took  a  crack  at  this  ob- 
servance. 

"In  the  United  Suites  a  farce  entitled  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week'  Is  held  every  year," 
Khrushchev  said.  "The  People's  democratic 
system  has  been  in  existence  for  20  years,  but 
the  imperialist*  still  r\imble  on  this  nonsensi- 
cal Idea  of  liberating'  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Eurojje." 

So  you  see  this  observance  docs  help  press 
the  case  for  an  Eastern  Europe  based  on 
freedom.  Justice  and  due  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  This  Is  what  Amer- 
icans have,  and  value  highly.  And  It  Is  what 
the  people  of  the  captive  nations  value  high- 
ly, and  still  hope  some  day  to  have. 


Mr.  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleague,  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  conninend  him  for 
setting  aside  this  60-mlnute  period  for 
Members  to  jointly  remind  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
fresh  in  our  minds  the  fact  that  millions 
of  people  in  a  number  of  countries  are 
still  enslaved  by  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

It  has  now  been  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  the  leaders  of 
Soviet  communism  through  force,  mill- 
tai-y  destruction,  devastation,  slave  labor 
camps,  massacres,  and  other  methods  In- 
flicted its  tyranny  on  smaller  nations  in 
central  Europe.  It  is  fortunate  that  this 
Congress  set  aside  Captive  Nations  Week 
6  years  ago  for  an  annual  period  to  re- 
mind older  people  and  also  the  younger 
generations  who  were  not  born  at  the 
time  of  this  horrifying  period  when  the 
Communist  tyrants  started  their  cam- 
paign to  enslave  mankind. 


In  the  pioneer  days  of  Communist  ag- 
gression, their  leaders  sent  out  world- 
wide propaganda  and  made  glowing 
promises  of  the  freedom  and  prosperity 
which  people  would  lenjoy  if  they  came 
in  under  the  Communist  banner. 

EXuring  the  past  years  millions  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  globe  have  observed 
the  complete  failure  and  rejection  of 
these  glowing  Communist  promises  and 
have  witnessed  unemployment,  slavery, 
and  starvation  in  nations  under  the  dom- 
ination of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist economy.  The  Soviet  leaders,  in- 
cluding Stalin  and  Khrushchev,  have 
disappeared  from  Communist  leadership 
under  the  stigma  of  discontent  and  star- 
vation by  millions  under  their  domina- 
tion Today  in  Communist  Russia  and 
China  their  agricultural  and  food  pro- 
duction has  been  a  monumental  failure. 
The  promises  which  they  made  to  their 
victims  have  never  materialized.  Dis- 
content is  becoming  rampant  among  the 
enslaved  people  in  captive  nations  in 
central  Europe  today.  Iii  southeast 
Asia  some  of  the  nations  have  begun  to 
realize  the  truth  concerning  the  false 
Communist  utopia  and  have  already  re- 
jected Communist  control. 

Several  years  ago  the  Chinese  and 
Russian  CommunLsts  were  very  optimis- 
tic and  jubilant  over  their  campaigns  to 
enslave  the  newer  countries  in  Africa 
and  most  of  the  discontented  cotmtnes 
in  South  America.  Millions  of  people  In 
backward  countries  throughout  the  globe 
realize  the  true  facts  concerning  the 
Communist  propaganda,  failing  economy, 
and  false  security. 

Our  Nation  has  been  the  No.  1  spear- 
head for  world  freedom  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  and  has  protected 
and  saved  the  world  against  complete 
Communist  enslavement.  Our  battle 
is  not  yet  won.  It  must  continue  to  per- 
severe for  as  each  year  passes  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  is  being 
gradually  exposed  and  the  real  truth  of 
their  leaders'  intentions  is  being  incul- 
cated into  the  minds  of  millions  of  newer 
nations  throughout  the  world. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  fittingly  ob- 
served by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  various  groups  and  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  Nation^ 
This  commemorating  period  was  set 
aside  by  the  Congress  to  remind  the 
people  of  the  world  that  the  f^ght  against 
Communist  aggression  and  world  en- 
slavement must  not  cease  until  the  cap- 
tive nations  under  Communist  tyranny 
have   been   freed    and   self-government 

restored.  ,         .     . 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  week  of  July  17-23.  the  eighth  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  be- 
ing held  throughout  this  Nation  as  well 
as  in  many  free-world  countries. 

During  these  8  years,  much  has  been 
.said  more  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  captive  nations.  From  the 
year  of  1959  until  this  moment  we  have 
waited  and  hoped,  worked  and  prayed 
with  our  fellow  freemen  on  behalf  of  the 
more  than  two  dozen  nations  whom  we 
sadly  refer  to  as  the  captive  nations. 

Since  1920  we  have  watched  nation  af- 
ter nation  fall  prey  to  the  juggernaut  of 
communism.  Our  neighbor.  Cuba,  was 
the  last  to  be  added  to  this  list,  but  who 


dare  not  say  whose  name  wUl  be  added— 
this  year,  next  year,  the  following  year'' 
WUl  it  be  in  this  hemisphere  or  in  the 
south  Pacific?     Asia?     Africa? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  eighth  observance  i.s 
not  a  matter  for  rejoicing  or  for  rational- 
izing Rather  it  is  a  time  to  clear  our 
\'ision  and  strengthen  our  resolution  to 
renew  the  efforts  we  make  on  behalf  of 
ficedom,  liberty,  and  justice  for  all— 
within  and  without  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  pledge  anew  our  devotion  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  just  aspirations  of  all  man- 
kind who  seek  human  dignity  and  the 
liberty  of  independence,  trusting  that 
there  need  not  be  a  9th.  10th.  or  12ih 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s 
week  we  mark  the  eighth  annual  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  It  is  fit- 
tine  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  all 
those  nations  now  dominated  by  commu- 
nism, because  by  doing  so  we  call  atten- 
tion to  the  tyranny  that  oppresses  these 
peoples. 

The  creation  of  the  captive  nations 
was  one  of  the  most  tragic  consequences 
of  World  War  II.  Nearly  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  central  and  Eastern  Europe  were 
made  part  of  the  Soviet  sphere,  and  an 
Iron  Curtain  was  imposed  dividing  East 
and  West.  By  1948,  some  100  million 
people  were  captives  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Since  that  time  we  In  the  Umted  States 
have  persisted  in  our  efforts  to  keep  tho 
cause  of  the  captive  nations  alive.  Wo 
have  urged  these  nations  to  maintain 
their  hope  and  belief  in  a  better  tomor- 
row By  1959  we  felt  it  was  time  to 
formalize  our  expression  of  sympathy 
and  our  peaceful  efforts  to  promote  the 
growth  of  independence,  on  a  higher  and 
more  official  level.  So  in  July  of  that 
year  we  officially  inaugurated  the  annual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

We  must  continue  to  do  all  we  can  to 
promote  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  the  brave  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. ,  , 

Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tl.e 
week  of  July  17  to  23  has  been  earmarked 
to  call  world  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations.  On  this  occasion, 
Americans  who  cherish  freedom  and  the 
democratic  process  will  pause  to  express 
their  wishes  that  these  principles  will  be 
restored  to  the  people  in  the  captive  na- 
tions. We  deplore  the  continued  rule  ot 
a  totalitarian  philosophy  over  the  100 
million  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 

It  has  been  more  than  two  decadts 
now  since  Sir  Winston  Churchill  first 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  iron 
curtain  had  descended  over  these  historic 
lands.  It  was  a  decade  ago  that  the 
pent-up  pressure  for  freedom  burst  fort.i 
in  a  series  of  incidents  and  revolution.s^ 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  anguished 
cries  that  we  heard  then,  nor  has  atten- 
tion fallen  from  the  plight  imposed 
upon  that  area. 

This  observance  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged is  a  reminder  to  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations,  to  the  American  people, 
and  to  the  people  of  the  world.  It  re- 
calls the  historic  development  of  these 
nations,  of  the  conditions  of  tyranny 
which  have  *rown  there  since  the  end  o 
World  War-H.  and  of  the  way  In  whicn 


foreign  dominjition  festers.  It  recalls 
the  progressive  loss  of  freedom  and  of 
the  precious  rights  of  peoples  imprisoned 
within  these  countries.  The  narrative  is 
long  of  the  exercise  of  whim  and  illegal 
power  by  individuals  who  have  assumed 
direction  of  states  unbound  by  any  con- 
stitutional authority.  That  same  narra- 
tive can  be  written  in  Eastern  Euroi')e 
today. 

This  week  is  an  occasion  to  protest 
.such  disregard  for  human  freedom,  and 
to  reiterate  the  policy  as  stated  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  William  "Tyler: 

The  United  States  desires  to  see  in  E^astern 
Europe  fully  independent  nations  enjoying 
internal  freedom  and  normal  relations  with 
all  countries. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  plight  of 
our  fellow  humans.  We  hear  their  cries. 
As  long  as  they  continue  to  suffer  under 
the  domination  of  Commimist  dictator- 
slup.  we,  too,  will  suffer.  But  we  have 
hope  and  confidence  that  they  will  again 
enjoy  the  freedom  that  is  theirs  by  birth- 
right. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959  when 
President  Eisenhower  issued  the  first 
Captive  Natioiis  Week  proclamation,  it 
contained  the  provision  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  tiie  just  as- 
pirations of  the  peoples  of  those  captive 
nations. 

Now  in  1966  I  think  we  have  lost 
sight  of  the  real  meaning  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  The  reason  it  was  estab- 
lished was  to  remind  us  that  those  of  us 
here  in  the  United  States  should  help 
keep  alive  the  hope  of  freedom  for  the 
captive  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  free 
world  to  take  the  initiative.  W^e  must 
do  everything  we  possiblly  can  to  enable 
those  coiuitries  which  once  knew  free- 
dom, but  which  today  are  slaves  of  the 
Communists,  to  regain  their  liberty. 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  established 
to  remind  us  that  we  should  not  be  com- 
placent in  our  attitude  toward  these 
coimtrtes.  The  Communists  most  of  all 
want  us  to  accept  the  fact  that  these 
countries  will  forever  be  Communist  con- 
trolled. They  want  us  to  believe  that  the 
jnesent  situation  is  the  only  situation. 
Yet  this  must  not  be  the  case. 

As  is  typical  of  Socialist  societies,  the 
Communists  are  depriving  these  peoples 
of  their  individuality,  their  nationality, 
and  their  national  heritage. 

The  Communists  want  the  people  on 
the  glittering  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
our  side,  to  accept  the  fact  that  these 
people  are  Irretrievable.  The  Commu- 
rUsts  want  the  people  on  the  dull  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain,  their  side,  to  forget 
they  ever  were  free. 

They  want  free  people  to  forget  that 
these  were  Independent  natioris;  that 
they  are  willing  and  able  to  run  their 
own  affairs.  But  now  the  Communist 
trick  is  working.  'We  are  gradually  ac- 
cepting the  fact  that  these  countries  be- 
long to  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  as  Captive  Nations  Week  reminds 
us,  these  countries  were  once  independ- 
ent. The  popi^ations  today  are  striving 
to  regain  their  freedom,  but  they  look  to 
us  for  help. 


The  emphasis  In  Captive  Nations  Week 
should  not  be  placed  on  captivity,  but  on 
nationality,  for  we  must  work  to  help 
them  throw  off  their  captivity,  and  re- 
gain their  nationality. 

For  "these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  hu- 
man freedom  for  leadership  in  bringing 
about  their  liberation  and  independ- 
ence." 

Let  us  not  forget  this  fact. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  obsening  Captive  Nations  Week 
which  has  been  obsei'ved  throughout  the 
United  Slates  the  tliird  week  of  July 
since  1959. 

Congres^sman  Ed  DERwrNSKi.  of  Illi- 
nois, in  his  July  newsletter  made  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  statement  on  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week: 

The  oppressed  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions look  to  the  United  States  as  the  citridei 
of  human  freedom,  and  they  maintain  faith 
In  the  ultimate  restoration  of  their  freedom 
and  independence.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  de- 
sire for  liberty  and  Independence  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  peoples  in  Com- 
munist-controlled nations  constitutes  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  to  any  ambitions  of  Red 
leaders  to  initiate  a  major  'R'tir.  The  Inter- 
nation.Tl  Communist  conspiracy  is  the  great 
threat  to  world  peace  and  stability.  True 
peace  and  freedom,  wliich  is  the  legitimate 
goal  of  all  mankind,  will  come  to  'V'iet  Nam, 
Cuba,  and  other  oppressed  lands  only  when 
peoples  .Tre  represented  by  governments  of 
their  own  true  choice. 

It  is  my  strong  personal  conviction  that 
the  United  States  should  reassert  its  leader- 
ship in  the  free  world  rather  than  follow  the 
present  policy  of  appeasing  the  Communist 
dictatorships  in  Europe.  We  can  mount  an 
eilective  propaganda,  economic,  and  psycho- 
logical offensive  against  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorships. It  Is  a  tragedy  to  see  young 
Americans  being  sacrificed  on  the  battlefields 
of  Viet  Nam  while  the  Administration  at- 
tempts to  subsidize  the  Commvuiist  dictator- 
ships of  the  US.SJl.  and  Eastern  Europe 
through  trade  channels.  This  tragic  Incon- 
sistency is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  we 
have  lost  face  abroad  and  witnessed  a  de- 
terioration in  our  foreign  affairs. 

Congressman  Derwinski  could  not  bc- 
more  right. 

The  United  States  must  maintain  a 
hard  and  deterrrnned  line  to  meet  Com- 
munist aggression  on  every  front.  There 
can  be  no  weakening  of  our  national 
resolve — no  appeasement — no  retreat. 

During  this  Captive  Nations  Week,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  join  with  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  In  reaf- 
firming their  faith  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  freedom,  and  the  restoration  of 
their  liberty  and  national  freedom. 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
eiglith  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  join  with  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  in  re- 
dedication  to  the  goals  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  all  the  captive 
nations  In  the  Communist  empire. 

Tills  year  we  are  actively  fighting 
against  Communist  aggression  to  prevent 
the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  which  would  add  them  to  the 
list  of  captive  nations.  Nothing  can 
more  clearly  demonstrate  the  United 
States  determination  to  protect  free- 
dom-loving peoples  than  does  this  Viet- 
nam effort.  We  hope  this  gives  encour- 
agement to  those  behind  the  Iron  and 


Bamboo  Curtains  who  long  for  re.stora- 
tion  of  their  independence  and  freedom 
from  the  "blat-ant  hypocrisy'  of  Reel 
"totalitarian  imperialism."  as  described 
in  the  resolutions,  including  one  1  intro- 
duced, pendiiig  before  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  Special  Committee  on  Captivj 
Nations. 

Tlie  President  has  said  in  proclaiming 
this  week  as  Captive  Nations  Week  1966: 

Tlie  United  States  of  America,  from  its 
founding  as  a  natioti,  has  firmly  subscribed 
to  the  principles  of  national  Independence 
and  human  liberty.  In  keeping  with  th;s 
tradition,  it  remains  an  essential  purpose 
and  a  fundamental  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  sustain  these  principle^, 
and  to  encourage  their  reali2alion\by  all 
peoples. 

The  vpices  raised  and  tlie  words 
pressed  in  this  House  of  Congress  toda:> 
reaffii-m  that  we  do  not  forget  tlie  captive 
peoples  of  the  world,  nor  the  suffering] 
and  regimentation  under  which  they  bve 
Captive  Nations  Week  empliasizes  to  all 
nations  that  Americans  are  committed 
not  only  to  preserving  their  own  freedom, 
but  toiielping  the  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries to  rise  from  under  the  yoke  of 
repressive  domination. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation  today  is  engaged  i:i 
a  brutal,  dangerous,  difficult  effort  t-o 
persuade  ^  Communist-dominated  ag- 
gressor in  Vietnam  to  cease  aggression. 

We  are  involved  in  a  military,  political, 
and  economic  battle  in  defense  of  the 
right  of  South  Vietnam  to  shape  it5  own 
destiny  free  of  outside  control,  and  we 
are  so  engaged  in  defense  of  other  non- 
Communist  peoples  from  Manila  to  San 
Francisco  and  from  Bangkok  to  Chicago. 

We  are  paying  a  heavy  price  for  this 
effort,  in  terms  of  lives,  treasure,  and 
national  energy.  It  is  right  that  we 
should  ask  why  it  must  be. 

In  the  lexicon  of  aggressive  commu- 
nism an  action  is  termed  justified  if  it 
works.  An  act  of  aggression  is  right  if 
the  aggressor  can  get  away  with  it.  This 
kind  of  morality  is  not  the  unique 
property  of  Marxism  but  is  rather  the 
hallmark  of  aggressors  anv-where. 

One  big  reason  why  Communist  ag- 
gression exists  in  Vietnam  today  is  that 
the  aegres-sor  thought  that  he  could  -get 
away  with  it  He  had  every  right  to  be- 
lieve it.  He  believed  it  to  such  a  depth 
of  conviction  that  even  now.  in  July  of 
1966,  with  our  determination  expressed 
in  military  and  diplomatic  terms  time 
and  time  again  over  a  long  period,  he 
evidently  still  believes  that  aggression  in 
Vietnam  can  be  accomplished. 

■What  is  the  reason  for  Jhis  great  depth 
of  conviction?  The  reason  is  that  Com- 
munist aggression  has  succeeded  in  the 
past.  It  has  succeeded  in  many  cases 
without  a  significant  respon.se  from  non- 
Communi.«:t  nations,  or  without  any  re- 
sponse at  all. 

We.  in  a  position  of  world  leadership, 
along  with  other  non-Commimist  na- 
tions, have  watched  while  millions  of 
persons  have  fallen  under  the  heels  of 
Communist  aggression.  From  1920 
when  Armenia,  the  Ukraine,  and  others 
were  overwhelrned  by  aggressive  commu- 
nism, until  1960  when  Cuba  became  a 
Commimist  satellite,  aggression  has  been 
allowed  to  succeed. 
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since  1960  our  Gtovemmenfs  policy 
has  appeared  to  be  one  of  trying  to  Ig- 
nore the  unpleasant  picture  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  which  has  succeeded.  In- 
stead, we  have  tried  to  'build  bridjtes" 
with  the  aggressor. 

In  Laos  we  had  to  threaten  the  non- 
Communists  with  a  halt  to  U.S.  aid  in 
order  to  encourage  them  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao — 
an  agreement  which  in  essence  was  a 
guarantee  to  the  Communists  that  their 
aggression  had  succeeded  to  that  point. 

This  week  has  been  set  aside  as  a  weelc 
in  which  to  recognize  the  nations  which 
have  fallen  to  Communist  aggression. 
It  is  entirely  proper  that  we  do  this.  In 
my  judgment  thi.s  is  not  only  a  very 
moral  effort,  but  it  is  highly  practical. 

Surely  a  very  effective  way  of  encour- 
aging aggression  is  to  overlook  it;  per- 
haps make  some  brave -sounding  words 
in  defense  of  independence,  but  then  for- 
get It  after  it  Is  over  and  pretend  that 
nothing  hzis  happened. 

One  way  to  discourage  aggression,  and 
thus  minimize  the  chances  of  more  Viet- 
nams,  Is  to  express  U.S.  support  for 
the  people  of  captive  nations,  and  give 
recognition  to  their  continuing  wish  for 
national  Integrity  and  for  Independence. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  annual  U.S. 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  Is 
perhaps  best  measured  in  terms  oJ  the 
sensitivity  it  meets  in  Moscow. 

And  there  is  ample  evidence  to  .«how 
that  Moscow  is  not  only  very  much 
aware  of  it  but  Is  also  highly  vocal  in  Its 
denunciation  of  it. 

This  Nation  rightfully  moves  Into  a 
position  of  leadership  when  we  proclaim 
the  wish  of  this  Government  to  hold  alive 
the  hopes  of  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  the 
captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

We  rightfully  put  ourselves  on  record 
as  In  protest  against  Communist  tyrunny 
which  has  enslaved  millions  of  freedom- 
loving  people. 

The  principles  of  Independence,  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  human  dignity  are  the 
same  principles  held  In  high  esteem  by 
the  people  of  the  captive  nations,  and  by 
Americans.  It  would  be  tragic  indeed  if 
we  were  to  turn  our  backs  on  them. 

The  search  for  freedom  Is  a  continu- 
ing and  essential  fact  of  our  world  today. 
We  are  a  part  of  It.  We  recognize  the 
hopes  of  others  to  share  In  the  kind  of 
freedom  we  already  enjoy.  We  join 
hands  with  them  in  common  cause. 

We  salute  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  being  ob- 
served by  the  American  people  to  remind 
us  that  millions  of  people  are  not  free  to 
choose  their  own  way  of  life.  We  deplore 
this  denial  of  freedom  that  prevails  in 
every  land  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We 
must  continue  to  send  forth  our  ideals  of 
free  thought  and  action  through  the  me- 
diums of  trade  fairs,  cultural  exchange 
programs,  photographic  exhibits,  radio 
broadcasts,  theatrical  tours,  and  any 
other  method  that  seems  feasible. 

An  example  of  the  way  these  countries 
and  their  regimes  meet  any  kind  of  free 
flow  of  ideas  Is  illustrated  by  a  recent 
New  York  Times  article  which  des<;rlbe8 
what  happens  to  such  an  Innocuous  Item 
as  a  postage  stamp.     Hungary  in  1958 


turned  back  mail  with  stamps  honoring 
Lajos  Kossuth,  19th  century  Hungarian 
statesman,  as  a  "champion  of  liberty." 
Two  years  later,  Czechoslovakia  reacted 
against  the  stamp  In  the  same  series 
showing  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  founder  of 
the  Czech  republic.  This  mail  was  de- 
livered only  after  the  stamps  were  re- 
moved. A  few  years  earlier.  Iron  Curtain 
states  rejected  mail  bearing  the  slogan 
cancel  "Support  Your  Crusade  for  Free- 
dom. '  And  now  Poland  threatens  to 
reject  U.S.  mail  bearing  the  American 
stamp  commemorating  the  Polish  Chris- 
tian Millennium.  They  are  displeased 
with  the  crowned  eagle  and  will  is.sue  six 
stamps  for  the  millennium  Identifying 
the  issue  only  as  1,000  Years  of  the  Pol- 
ish State." 

The  Communists  will  not  admit  that 
their  totalitarianism  has  been  breaking 
down,  that  mankind  is  born  with  the  in- 
herent desire  for  freedom.  Rumania's 
recent  break  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  Is 
proof  that  absolute  rule  and  power  over 
mind  and  body  will  never  survive  as  long 
as  man  has  the  power  to  think. 

It  Is  only  when  we  keep  the  idea  of 
freedom  alive  to  all  peoples  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  captive  nations  believe  some- 
one has  not  forgotten  them,  that  some- 
day they  and  their  children  will  be  able 
to  t>e  free  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment and  live  their  own  lives.  Our  proc- 
lamation of  our  annual  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance  reinforces  to  the  Com- 
munist world  that  our  commitment  to 
the  Ideals  of  freedom  of  choice  and  self- 
determination  for  all  peoples  is  constant, 
firm,  and  Immovable. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  eighth  annual  commemora- 
tion of  Captive  Nations  Week  to  be  ob- 
served in  America. 

Since  the  pstssage  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution  by  Congress  in 
July  1959,  these  observances  are  steadily 
expanding  with  each  succeeding  year.  It 
Is  gratifying  to  see  the  enthusiasm  and 
Increased  vigor  with  which  Americans 
demonstrate  their  concern  for  these  cap- 
tive peoples. 

During  this  week  we  call  attention  to 
the  plight  of  the  enslaved  millions  be- 
hind the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  It 
is  well  that  we  do  this  each  year  and 
think  of  fellow  humans  who  are  In  or 
near  actual  slavery,  whose  spirits  are 
trampled  upon  by  Communist  oppressors, 
and  whose  only  hope  for  liberty  lies  with 
those  who  still  live  In  freedom. 

During  this  week,  we  reafBrm  our  will- 
ingness to  assist  them  In  their  struggle 
to  gain  Individual  freedom. 

The  age  of  Western  Imperialism  and 
colonialism  Is  long  since  past.  Our 
country  has  stolen  no  nations  as  a  result 
of  the  wars  that  have  plagued  us  over 
the  past  half  century.  Although  victori- 
ous, we  have  extracted  no  price  In  land 
or  peoples.  We  have  not  played  the  role 
of  a  conqueror,  seizing  the  spoils  of  war, 
but  Instead  tried  to  help  nations,  friend 
and  foe  alike,  to  regain  a  democratic  way 
of  life  and  Improve  their  living  condi- 
tions. 

The  same  powerful  human  aspirations 
of  our  forefathers  are  manifest  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  both 
the  captive  and  newly  Independent  na- 
tions. 


If  we  fail  to  stand  up  against  the 
Communist  usurpation  of  power,  or  if 
we  recognize  the  present  Communist 
domination  as  either  permanent  or  right, 
we  are  denying  both  our  heritage  and 
ideals. 

We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  foster 
ultimate  liberation  of  those  people 
already  enslaved.  But  we  must  also  bo 
on  guard  again.st  further  encroachments 
by  the  Communist  powers. 

On  the  occasion  of  Captive  Nation.s 
Week,  we  should  not  only  recognize  our 
duty  to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom 
within  the  captive  nations,  but  we  should 
also  be  mindful  of  the  contributions  of 
the  captive  peoples  to  our  own  way  of  life 
Our  country  has  been  greatly  enriched 
by  the  labor,  skill,  and  culture  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  migrated  to  our 
shores  from  these  now  captive  nation.s 

I  hope  that  the  enemies  of  freedom 
and  individual  liberty  are  listening  to 
what  is  being  said  at  these  observances 
It  is  these  expressions  of  concern  which 
truly  speak  the  honest  convictions  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people 

May  our  commemoration  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  give  captive  peoples  every- 
where added  moral  strength  and  Inspira- 
tion to  carry  on  under  the  weight  of  their 
burden  until  that  day  when  liberty  and 
freedom  come  again  to  their  beloved 
lands.  We  pray  that  that  day  will  not 
be  far  off. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky  is  the  man  who  conceived 
the  Idea  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  He  l.s 
a  professor  of  economics  at  Georgetown 
University,  Washington.  D.C.,  and  Is  eco- 
nomics editor  of  the  American  Security 
Council  Washington  Report.  That  re- 
port for  July  18  appropriately  carries  the 
following  article  on  the  subject  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  written  by  Dr.  Do- 
briansky: 

Forget   the    Captive   Nations? 
(By  IjCV  Dobriansky') 

"Especially  disgusting  is  the  villainous 
demagogy  of  the  Imperialistic  cMeftalns  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Each  year  they  organi/.e 
the  so-called  Captive  Nations  Week,  hypo- 
critically pretending  to  be  defenders  of  n,i- 
tlons  that  have  escaped  from  their  yol:e 
These  International  gendarmes,  stranglers  &' 
freedom  and  Independence,  would  like  again 
to  enslave  the  free  nations  of  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via and  Estonia.  But  this  will  never  hap- 
pen!" 

These  are  the  words  of  Mikhail  Suslov  In 
reference  to  the  1965  Captive  Nations  Weflt 
observance,  uttered  on  July  17.  1965  In  Lithu- 
ania with  reference  to  all  captive  natlon.s. 

Who  Is  Suslov?  He  Is  the  secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Commun;-; 
Party  and  a  member  of  Its  ruling  Presidium 
He  has  weathered  all  political  storms  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  he  has  served  In  the  highest 
echelon  under  Stalin,  Malenkov  and  Khru- 
shchev and  now  serves  under  Brezhnev  and 
Kosygln.  In  sort,  Suslov  has  been  the  chief 
thinker  and  Ideologist  under  successive  to- 
talitarian regimes  in  colonialist  Moscow.  He 
knows  the  psycho-polltlcal  significance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  even  if  some  of  our 
leaders  and  many  of  our  citizens  have  given 
It  scant  attention. 

Suslov  was  not  alone  In  his  denunciation 
of   the  Week.     He  merely   voiced   again  the 
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fear  and  concern  of  Moscow,  which  Khru- 
shchev first  enunciated  In  1959  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon's  trip 
to  Russia.  Mr.  Nixon.  In  his  book  Six  Crises, 
stated,  "The  Captive  Nations  Resolution  was 
the  major  Soviet  Irritant  tliroughout  my 
lour." 

As  in  every  previous  year,  a  whole  chorus 
of  Red  denunciations  rose  In  connection 
with  last  year's  observance.  Here  are  two 
selected  ones  which  were  generally  overlooked 
outside  the  Soviet  bloc. 

•They  are  beating  the  drums  again  across 
the  sea,  filling  columns  In  newspapers  and 
delivering  long  hypocritical  speeches.  For 
the  umpteenth  time  the  governing  circles  of 
the  United  States  are  holding  the  so-called 
Captive  Nations  Week.  And  the  machine  of 
propaganda  is  deafening  the  citizens  with 
the  "atrocious"  Inventions  about  the  fat<  of 
nations  who  are  'suffering  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Kremlin  regime." ""  (Radyanska  Ukralna, 
July  25,  1965.) 

By  contrast.  In  Polish  blast,  the  writer 
sought  to  downplay  the  observance. 

'"An  annual  pitiful  undertaking.  One 
could  treat  It  as  a  Joke  ...  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  Captive  Nations  Week,  an 
annual  undertaking  organized  by  men  who 
have  long  since  lost  contact  with  tlielr  na- 
tions, is  supported  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
U.S."     (Trybuna  Ludu.  July  27,  1965.) 

Skilled  in  timing  their  propaganda,  the 
Russians  seized  upon  the  1965  Week  as  an 
occasion  for  sentencing  Gerald  Brooke,  a  28 
year  old  British  teacher  to  five  years  of  hard 
labor  for  propagating  anti-Soviet  literature. 
This  was  to  be  a  warning  to  anti-Communist 
groups  of  what  to  expect. 

WHT    the    sensitive    REACTION? 

Americans  who  are  unfamiliar  with  these 
and  similar  accounts  invariably  ask.  "Why 
the  sensitive  reaction?"  The  answer  Is 
simple.  Prom  the  very  start.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  has  been  a  thorn  In  the  side  of 
Communist  psycho-polltlcal  strategy  toward 
us  and  the  Industrial  West.  A  cardinal  ob- 
jective of  Moscow's  deceptive  p<jllcy  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  has  been  to  establish 
our  politico-moral  acceptance  of  the  Soviet 
Empire.  The  Soviet  Russians  and  their  col- 
l.iborators  Insist  that  If  we  really  want  to 
coexist  peacefully,  we  must  forget  about  any 
c.iptlve  nations,  Moscow  and  its  a.ssoclated 
Communist  regimes  even  demand  that  in 
order  to  achieve  a  real  lessening  of  tensions — 
thus  giving  them  a  necessary  breather  for 
their  consolidation  efforts — we  must  show 
our  good  faith  by  forgetting  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm 
and   Communist  conquests  since   1918. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution, 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1959  and  now 
Public  Law  86-90,  counteracts  all  this  de- 
ception. By  stressing  the  very  es.sentlals 
that  Moscow  and  the  Red  Syndicate  would 
h.ive  us  forget,  both  the  law  and  the  annual 
Week  stand  as  a  major  obstacle  to  the  Red 
p.sycho-polltlcal  design.  Moreover,  the  two 
are  a  source  of  grave  apprehension  to  the 
cold  barriers  of  Moscow  and  other  Commu- 
nist capitals  because  they  persistently  point 
to  one  of  the  Soviets'  most  exposed  areas  of 
vulnerability. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  has  great  edu- 
cational value.  Its  observance  clearly  out- 
lines the  perfidy,  deception,  and  long-run 
dangers  of  Moscow's  "peaceful  coexistence  " 
.•strategy.  This  strategy  has  four  dimensions: 
1 1  to  lull  the  West  Into  a  state  of  confusion, 
friction,  and  demoralization.  2|  with  this 
advantage  of  a  breather,  to  consolidate  tlie 
Communist  empire  throvigh  necessary  eco- 
nomic changes,  the  elimination  of  alljemain- 
iiig  resistance,  the  suppression  of  patriotic 
bourgeois  nationalism."  and  the  strict 
maintenance  of  totalitarian  power  In  the 
various  Communist  Parties  within  the  Soviet 
orbit,  3)  to  pursue  "'wars  of  liberation""  In 
tlie  underdeveloped  areas  ol  the  Free  World, 


and  4)  to  strive  to  attain  a  scientific  break- 
through in  military  and  space  technology 
that  would  facilitate  a  political  blackmail  of 
the  West  Into  surrender. 

The  existence  of  U.S  nuclear  arms  does  not 
deter  a  Kosygln.  visiting  Egypt,  from  harshly 
maligning  Americans  as  "Hitlerites"  and 
"'Imperialists";  nor  does  It  frighten  a  Brezh- 
nev from  greeting  the  Tri-Contlnental  Ha- 
vana Conference,  held  last  January  In  these 
words:  "Today.  Havana  attracts  the  attention 
of  all  fighters  against  the  forces  of  Imperial- 
ist aggression  and  colonialism  and  lor  the 
national  and  social  liberation  of  peoples  .  .  . 
The  US  imperialists  are  challenging  all 
progressive  forces  "  Repeated  often  enough 
without  adequate  challenge,  all  these  blatant 
untruths  will  doubtless  poison  the  minds  of 
millions.  Yet  there  are  many  In  our  country. 
In  high  places  and  low,  who  resist  speaking 
the  truth  openly  atxiut  the  captive  nations, 
particularly  those  in  the  U  S.S.R.  Itself. 

THE    TRUTHS    AND    THE    CROWING    WEEK 

Fortunately,  since  1959.  the  nation-wide 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  has 
steadily  grown,  and  the  basic  truths  about 
Soviet  Russian  Imperialism  genocide  and 
colonialist  exploitation  in  the  USSR.,  as 
well  as  the  oppression  of  all  the  captive  peo- 
ples by  their  totalitarian  governments,  are 
reaching  more  and  more  Americans.  Al- 
though the  White  House  unfortunately  has 
played  down  the  Week  in  recent  years,  our 
Governors,  Mayors  and  citizens  have  broad- 
ened the  annual  observance. 

By  1965,  half  of  our  States  issued  official 
procUunatlons.  and  practically  every  major 
city  did  likewise.  Over  one-third  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  close  to  one- 
third  of  the  U.S.  Senate  have  become  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, which  guides  the  annual  observance. 
Local  Captive  Nations  committees  have 
sprung  up  In  every  section  of  the  country. 
The  Week  is  now  observed  overseas  in  the 
Republic  of  China,  West  Germany,  Turkey, 
Sweden  and  Australia. 

This  year,  the  third  week  of  July  marlcs 
the  eighth  annual  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  During  this  week  Americans 
win  again  raise  their  voices  to  honor  the 
enslaved  half  of  the  world.  They  will  em- 
phasize ag.iin  the  things  that  must  be  dt>ne 
if  the  long  list  of  captive  nations — from 
Cuba  to  Hungary  to  Ukraine  to  North  Viet- 
nam— is  not  to  be  ex'ended  and  If  our  sins 
of  omission  today  are  not  to  result  in  un- 
necessary sacrifices  of  American  life  and 
treasure  tomorrow. 

BUILDING    BRIDGES    OF    UNDERSTANDING 

One  Of  the  chief  themes  of  the  1966  Week 
is  the  building  of  bridges  of  understanding 
with  tlw  captive  nations — the  people  them- 
selves, rather  than  with  the  illegitimate  re- 
gimes that  hold  them  In  bondage  and  polit- 
ico-economic slavery.  The  bridge  of  under- 
standing can  only  be  one  link  in  the  mutual 
struggle  for  freedom — their  freedom  regained 
and  ours  preserved.  To  believe  that  by  ar- 
riving at  "understandings'"  with  the  Com- 
munist rvilers  we  shall  be  furthering  the 
freedom  of  the  captive  nations  Is  not  only  an 
illusion  but  also  an  affront  to  conamon  po- 
litical sense.  In  addition,  our  wishful  think- 
ing about  the  early  end  of  the  Cold  War — in 
itself  a  striking  achievement  of  Moscow's 
"peaceful  coexistence"  policy — has  blinded 
us  to  the  realities  of  the  Red  Empire  and  has 
exposed  us  to  further  illusions  about  "mel- 
lowed Communists  In  Moscow  and  Warsaw". 
"Independent  Communists  in  Bucharest  and 
Belgrade",  and  "tlie  growing  nationalism 
among  satellite  Communist  regimes '. 

On  the  contrary,  a  Ultle  exercise  of  logic 
Itself  would  demonstrate  that  the  power 
center  of  the  Red  Empire  is  the  Soviet  Union 
and  all  other  parts,  even  Including  Red  China, 
depend  for  their  ultimate  survival  upon  this 
center.  Moreover,  if  more  of  our  people  took 
the  trouble  to  read  the  U.S.  Senate  study  on 


"The  Soviet  Empire"  (U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1965)  they  would  find  these 
illusions  shattered  as  the  story  of  current 
Russian  genocide,  colonialism,  and  basic 
Stalinism  Is  unraveled  for  them 

The  crucial  fact  is  that  our  people  are  not 
being  told  the  full  truth  about  people  of  the 
captive  nations  and  their  plight  in  the  to- 
talitarian Red  states.  Unpardonable  ignor- 
ance, a  morally  irresponsible  Indlfffreice,  and 
restraining  fears  are  frequently  the  ingredi- 
ents of  omission  that  in  the  long  run  exact 
a  disproportionate  cost  On  May '26.  1966, 
President  Johnson  unequivocally  stated, 
"The  United  States  cannot  condone  the  per- 
pvetuatlon  of  racial  or  political  injustice  any- 
where in  the  world."  Nowhere  in  this  world 
Is  such  Injustice  greater  and  more  ruinous 
than  in  the  Red  Empire  of  captive  nations. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  active  In  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  have  opposed  measures 
which  tend  to  p>erpetuate  the  control  of  Com- 
munist regimes  over  the  Captive  Nations. 
Such  measures  would  Include  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  trade  with  Eastern  Europe,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Consular 
Treaty  and  proposals  to  admit  Red  China  to 
the  U.N,  The  1966  Captive  Nations  Week  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  stress  our  support  of 
positive  me.'VEures  concentrating  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  captive  nations  Among  them, 
we  might  Include  the  support  of  public  and 
private  "Freedom  Academies  ".  creation  of  a 
special  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  and  the  focusing  of  world  atten- 
tion on  Smo-Soviet  imperlo-colonlallsm. 
We  will  further  the  cause  of  world  freedom 
by  never  forgetting  all  the  Captive  Nations — 
those  In  the  Soviet  Union,  In  Central  Europe, 
in  Asia  and  Cuba. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr- 
Speaker,  we  are  now  commemorating 
Captive  Nations  Week  from  July  17  to 
23.  This  is  an  important  occurrence  in 
our  legislative  year  because  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant reaffirmation  of  our  continuing 
policy  of  freedom  from  forceful  domina- 
tion. There  are  32  captive  nations  exist- 
ing in  our  world  today  The  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  within  the  sphere  of 
Soviet  domination  but  we  may  also  in- 
clude Vietnam,  Tibet.  Korea,  and  the  il- 
legitimate takeover  of  main^lind  China 
by  the  Red  Chinese  Historically,  we 
often  associate  forced  domination  with 
the  early  20th  century  imperialists,  with 
the  supernationalists  of  World  Wars  I 
and  n,  and  with  the  postwar  Russian 
Communists,  We  now  also  associate 
such  tactics  with  the  Red  Chinese  but  in 
this  instance  we  are  fighting  such  en- 
croachment before  it  may  take  its  final 
steps  and  engulf  its  victims.  The  era  of 
appeasement  is  forever  bygone.  We  have 
seen  the  degradations  that  Czechoslo- 
vakia experienced  at  the  hands  of  Cham- 
berlain and  his  contemporaries  and  worse 
still,  we  have  seen  the  great  turmoil  that 
arrived  from  those  very  actions  at  Mu- 
nich. We  will  never  permit  this  to  occur 
in  any  part  of  the  world  again. 

We  must  be  aware  that  in  ^his  his- 
toiical  period  we  are  faced  with  a  world 
that  is  integrally  interconnected  through 
the  field  of  mass  communications. 
Never  before  has  an  event  in  one  part 
of  the  world  had  such  an  immediate  re- 
action in  any  other  part.  If  a  failure 
were  to  occur  in  southeast  Asia  on  our 
part,  then  the  loss  of  that  part  of  the 
world  would  be  quickly  Implemented  Of 
course  we  will  not  lose  In  'Vietnam  but 
the  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  new- 
forms  of  subjugation  are  not  only  those 
of  physical  extension  but  also  those  that 
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rely  heavily   on  communicative  Imple- 
mentation. 

Our  aim  during  this  week  must  be  re- 
affirmation ol  our  beliefs  as  we  expressed 
them  in  our  various  documenta  ranging 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
right  through  our  numerous  condemna- 
tions of  North  Vietnamese  aggression. 
We  must  always  remember  those  who 
have  been  ruthlessly  crushed  and  who 
aie  being  treated  so  deceitfully  by  their 
oppressors. 

Integration  within  the  Soviet  bloc  or 
the  Red  Chinese  unity,  if  it  had  occ\irred 
by  common  consent,  would  have  been 
disappointing  but  acceptable  by  most 
diplomatic  standards,  but  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Cuitains  are  artificial  entities 
and  what  must  enrage  the  believer  in 
separatism  of  nationality  is  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  insist  that  these  restricted 
countries  have  engaged  themselves  with- 
in the  Soviet  system  by  desire.  The  to- 
tality of  such  contradictions  is  unaccept- 
able and  degrading.  The  very  instances 
of  Polish  and  Hungarian  dissent,  al- 
though the  most  pubUcized.  are  not 
unique.  Within  the  actual  political 
framework  of  these  subject  nations 
purges  and  Internal  strife  has  occurred. 
East  Germany,  supposedly  Russia's 
showcase  of  Eastern  Europe,  has  had 
workers'  riots.  Food  lines  still  exist  In 
these  areas  and  all  the  natui-al  freedoms 
that  we  take  for  granted  are  forcefully 
disciplined.  As  Americans  we  must 
never  fear  to  publicly  denounce  those 
who  dare  play  demigod  ^ith  other  peo- 
ple's existence. 

We  have  witnessed  Tito  recently  con- 
duct a  "reorganization"  of  his  party  and 
its  higher  oflHcials.  Tito  has  obviously 
profited  from  this  more  than  anyone 
but  although  we  may  be  misled  into 
thinking  that  Yugoslavia  is  becoming 
more  Western  or  gaining  limited  yet 
ever-expanding  freedoms  we  must  not 
confuse  the  subjugation  of  the  official 
party  system  with  expansion  of  the  in- 
dividual's freedom.  There  can  exist  no 
parallel.  We  can  never  expect  any  land 
under  the  domination  of  communism  to 
be  tinily  free. 

Originally  Marx  called  for  the  ideal 
state  which  would  require  leaderless  so- 
ciety. In  effect  the  subjugated  peoples 
are  now  leaderless.  They  have  no  one 
to  speak  out  for  them — only  those  to 
suppress  them  in  their  opinions.  It  Is 
our  responsibility  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  emerging  nationalities. 
We  cannot  permit  Africa  or  Asia  to  be- 
come fettered.  We  would  not  tolerate  a 
Communist  Vietnam  and  we  will  not  tol- 
erate forced  communism  anywhere  else 
In  the  world.  Through  worldwide  pres- 
sure and  through  American  leaderslilp 
we  can  hope  to  see  some  decrease  in  the 
restrictions  placed  ujwn  many  subju- 
gated peoples  but  only  through  the  con- 
stant vigilance  of  the  free  world  can  we 
prevent  subjugation  from  ever  occurring 
in  the  future. 

Mrs.  GRrrPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  is  a  yearly  reminder 
to  the  world  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  unfortunate  people  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe.  Repressed  in  action, 
they  still  strive  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression.  Their  dignity  and  cour- 
age are  a  spur  to  all  freemen. 


In  this  Congress,  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  which  would  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
Such  a  committee  would  inquire  Into 
means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
assist,  through  peaceful  process,  the 
people  of  these  nations  In  their  just 
aspirations  to  regain  Individual  and  na- 
tional freedom  On  the  observance  of 
this  8th  annual  Captiye  Nations  Week, 
let  us  reaffirm  our  great  concern  for  all 
nations  subjugated  by  totalitarlaiiism. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
who  this  week  have  risen  to  express  their 
renewed  sense  of  obligation  to  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  of  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly if  any  principle  Is  basic  to  America 
it  is  that  the  people  of  every  nation  must 
be  able  to  freely  determine  their  own 
destiny  without  coercion  from  outside 
powers.  Where  they  are  not.  then  Amer- 
ica must  help,  through  efforts  such  as 
those  made  in  Congress  this  week,  to 
maintain  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  op- 
pressed peoples. 

We  know,  of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  other  captive  nations  in  the 
world  besides  those  in  Eastern  Europe 
where  Uie  Soviet  Union's  power  stands 
as  an  ever-vigilant  guard  against  mean- 
ingful self-determination.  Countries 
such  as  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa, 
where  a  small  white  minority  refuses  po- 
litical and  economic  freedom  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nation. 
can  just  as  rightly  be  called  captive  na- 
tions and,  as  Senator  Kennedy  of  New 
York  has  shown  in  liis  recent  trip,  even 
in  these  countries  America  can  function 
as  a  symbol  and  hope  for  a  better,  freer 
life.  If  America  is  to  fulfill  her  true 
"manifest  destiny"  It  will  be  by  ever 
raising  her  voice  to  salute  freedom  and 
to  encourage  those  who  would  create  na- 
tions where  the  rights  of  the  individual 
would  be  free  from  government  coercion, 
where  th*  will  of  the  majority  would  be 
able  to  determine  the  political  direction 
of  the  country.' 

I  would  also  like  to  comment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  dedication  to  freedom 
and  self-determination  expressed  in  Con- 
gress this  week  gives  me  renewed  hope 
that  we  will  move  this  session  to  end 
the  last  vestige  of  outside  rule  In  our 
country  and  approve  meaningful  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  our  colleagues  and  other 
freemen  throughout  the  world  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  eighth  annual  observ- 
aiice  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  author- 
ized by  an  act  of  Congress  in  July  1959. 

Although  this  one  week  is  set  aside  for 
sober  reflection  and  a  rededicatlon  to 
purpose,  we  must  continually  strive  to 
keep  alive  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence which  burn  in  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  the  valiant  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  We  must  never  digress 
from  our  efforts  to  assist  thest  people  in 
gaining  their  political,  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  Independence  and  to  take 
their  rightful  place  as  full  members  in 
the  society  of  freemen. 

We  are  not  only  speaking  about  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other 
Eastern  European  nations  but  Cuba, 
mainland  China.  North  Vietnam  and  all 
other  nations  which  have  been  subju- 


gated by  the  force  of  arms,  conspiracy, 
subversion,  and  deceit  of  international 
communism. 

I  believe  all  of  us  have  been  heartened 
by  the  action  of  several  Soviet  satellites 
over  the  past  few  months  in  asserting 
their  own  national  sovereignty  and  po- 
litical and  economic  Independence.  I 
feel  we  are  beginning  to  sec  u  change 
which  will  eventually  prevail  in  all  of 
the  countries  now  under  the  whip  of  in- 
ternational communism.  No  matter  how 
hard  Moscow  and  Peking  may  try  to 
dominate  these  people  and  make  them 
helpless  pawns  in  their  own  design,  their 
free  spirit  cannot  be  permanently  sub- 
dued by  armed  force.  However,  thi.s 
change  'AfiU  not  occur  overnight  and 
other  countries  are  being  continually 
threatened.  We  must  stand  ready, 
therefore,  to  assist  the  captive  natlon.s 
in  their  present  plight  by  peaceful  proc- 
esses and  In  their  aspiration  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  totalitarianism  and  to  re- 
gain their  national  and  individual  free- 
dom. 

Last  year  at  this  time  I  was  privileged 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood  1.  in  introducing  House  Resolution 
484 — which  calls  upon  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
Rules  Committee  to  take  expeditious  and 
favorable  action  on  this  and  similar 
resolutions  so  that  force  wUl  be  given  to 
our  moral  support  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. Definite  action  must  be  tUcen  to 
make  known  our  desire  to  promote  the 
return  of  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions to  the  state  whereby  they  can 
freely  determine  their  own  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  institutions. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  supported  this  annual  recognition 
since  It  was  first  proclaimed  by  the  86th 
Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  act  as  tempo- 
rary House  Speaker  during  this  year's 
observance. 

In  the  86th  Congress  I  cosponsored  a 
resolution  In  the  House  which  stated  that 
"the  Soviet  Union  have  repeatedly 
declared  their  determination  to  pursue 
relentlessly  their  political,  economic,  and 
ideological  drive  for  a  worldwide  victory 
for  communism "  and  "in  its  efforts  to 
attain  that  objective  through  force  of 
arms,  subversion.  Infiltration,  and  other 
methods  has  imposed  puppet  Commu- 
nist regimes  upon  the  people  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Eastern  and  Centra! 
Europe  and  exerted  tireless  effort  to 
crush  their  spirit"  and  "that  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  are  still  beiriR 
denied  the  opportunity  to  solve  then 
problems  by  democrati*  means  and  to 
choose,  through  free  and  unfettered 
elections,  national  governments  of  their 
own  free  choice."  It  was  this  under- 
standing that  brought  Congress  to 
declare  "its  belief  in  the  inalienable 
right  of  tiie  people  of  the  captive  nations 
to  live  under  governments  of  their  own 
choice"  and  "urge  the  restoration  of  the 
fundamental  freedoms  and  basic  human 
rights  of  the  captive  nations." 

In  observing  Captive  Nations  Week  tliis 
year,  we,  in  America,  continue  to  rec- 
ognize the  human  bondage  of  1  billion 
people  in  the  world  who  are  being  denied 
the  most  basic  human  right  of  self-de- 


termination. Therefore  It  is  necessary 
for  the  free  world  this  year  to  renew  our 
faith  in  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  natioris.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  encourage  them  to  resist  the 
Communist  tyranny  which  rules  their 
destiny.  These  people  are  a  deterrent 
against  the  Communists"  desire  for  world 
rule.  Whatever  resistance  they  offer  will 
keep  the  Communists  off-balance  In  car- 
rying out  their  plans. 

In  view  of  the  Communist  aggression 
in  southeast  Asia  and  recent  Communist 
resistance  to  friendly  gestures  by  our 
country  to  ease  tensions  in  the  world, 
it  becomes  apparent  they  are  trying  to 
solidify  their  position  to  regain  the  con- 
trol of  people  in  captive  nations  who  are 
slowly  making  progress  in  breaking  the 
bonds  that  hold  them.  However  these 
people  will  not  give  in  to  complete  domi- 
nation by  Communist  tyranny  if  they  are 
certain  that  the  free  world  supports 
their  cause  in  every  way  possible.  The 
moral  support  we  offer  to  these  people 
in  observing  this  week  as  a  reminder  to 
the  captive  nations  that  we  Americans 
have  not  forgotten  them,  will  add 
strength  to  their  determination  to  once 
again  become  free  people. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  the  voices  of 
the  free  world  in  rededicating  ourselves 
in  the  great  cause  of  liberty  for  all  peo- 
ples. Although  this  week  is  set  aside  for 
this  purpose,  our  words  and  deeds  should 
continue  throughout  the  entire  year  so 
that  we  can  realize  a  day  of  world  free- 
dom in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to 
join  my  colleagues  an  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  observing  Captive  Nations  Week. 
While  properly  welcoming  the  many  new 
countries  that  have  Joined  the  family  of 
nations  during- the  present  generation 
we  tend  to  forget  that,  while  old-fash- 
ioned colonialism  is  ending  in  Africa  and 
large  parts  of  Asia,  a  new  kind  of  coloni- 
alism has  taken  its  place  in  Europe  and 
the  Orient. 

Likewise,  when  we  do  remember  such 
Soviet  colonies  as  Estonia.  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania.-Hungary.  Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  so  forth,  we  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  first  victim  of  communism  was  Rus- 
sia and  we  fall  to  realize  that  the  peo- 
ples of  both  Russia  and  China  are  as 
much  the  victims  of  Communist  coloni- 
alism as  are  the  Baltic  peoples,  the  Mag- 
yars. Poles,  Bohemians,  and  so  forth. 
Soviet  Russia  is  a  huge  conglomeration 
of  ethnic  groups  whose  independence  has 
been  as  ruthlessly  exterminated  by  the 
Communists  as  it  was  earUer  by  the 
czars. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  express- 
ing our  sympathies  for  the  peoples  who 
live  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains, some  powerful  voices  are  urging 
closer  contacts  with  Communist  China 
and  its  recognition  by  the  United  States. 
Tlie  same  voices  call  for  stepped-up 
trade  with  the  Reds. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  "you 
just  can't  Ignore  700  million  Chinese." 
Have  these  people  forgotten  that  the 
Peking  Communist  regime  has.  during 
its  17  years  in  power,  liquidated  many 
millions  of  people  and  placed  other  mil- 
lions in  slave  labor  camps? 

It  is  certainly  inconsistent  to  welcome 
new  and  free  countries  to  the  family  of 


nations  and  simultaneously  invite  such 
a  destroyer  of  individual  freedom  as  Red 
China  to  sit  down  and  help  celebrate. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  new  nations  can 
maintain  their  freedom  and  let  us  hope 
that  the  captive  nations  will  someday 
soon  regain  their  independence,  but  let 
us  not  defeat  the  purpose  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  by  calling  for  recognition  of 
Communist  China  and  advocating  more 
trade  with  Communist  Russia. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week — the  eighth  annual  Captive  Na- 
tions Week — provides  us  with  an  impor- 
tant opportunity  to  keep  the  light  of 
truth  focused  on  the  plight  of  the  millions 
of  once-free  people  who  now  live  under 
Communist  domination  and  on  the  fact 
that  their  freedom  and  their  countries' 
independence  were  the  victims  of  aggres- 
sive communism. 

The  purpose  of  our  commemoration  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  House  this 
year  remains  what  it  has  been  since  the 
86th  Congress,  in  which  many  of  us  were 
privileged  to  serve,  unanimously  adopted 
the  first  captive  nations  resolution  in 
1959.  That  purpose  is  twofold:  to  con- 
vince the  people  behind  the  walls  and 
curtains  of  communism  that  the  free 
world  has  not  forgotten  nor  abandoned 
them  and  shall  never  acquiesce  in  their 
illegal  captivity;  and  to  rally  the  free 
people  of  the  world  to  a  greater  under- 
standing of  our  obligations  toward  those 
who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of ~  their 
freedom  and  of  our  responsibilities  in  the 
preservation  and  the  strengthening  of 
freedom  everywhere. 

It  Ls  a  mark  of  the  significance  of  our 
effort  and  of  the  sensitivity  of  Commu- 
nist leaders  to  this  issue  that  today,  as  in 
1959,  Captive  Nations  Week  continues  to 
be  greeted  with  cries  of  outrage  in  Com- 
munist capitals.  Their  objections  are 
understandable,  for  Captive  Nations 
Week  exposes  international  communism 
as  a  most  brutal  form  of  imperialism.  It 
identifies  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  world's 
most  oppressive  colonial  power.  And  it 
proclaims  the  free  world's  conviction 
that,  like  all  of  history's  oppressors,  com- 
munism must  ultimately  succumb  to 
man's  powerful  Instinct  for  freedom. 

This  year's  observance,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  serve  to  remind  us  that  we  can 
do  more  than  talk  about  the  captive  na- 
tions. The  shifts  and  uncertainties  that 
seem  to  characterize  so  much  of  today's 
Communist  world  present  a  challenge  to 
our  capacity  to  understand  and  to  take 
reasoned  action.  The  situation  requires 
the  most  careful  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  of  the  executive  branch. 
For  this  reason,  several  of  us  in  the  House 
have  been  sponsoring  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations,  a  committee  whose  job  it  would 
be  to  study  changing  conditions  In  the 
Communist  world,  especially  in  Eastern 
Europe,  to  imderstand  more  fully  the 
meaning  of  those  changes,  and  to  recom- 
mend ways  in  which  we  can  use  those 
changes  to  encourage  the  growth  of  free- 
dom there. 

A  concrete  example  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity exists  In  the  apparent  desire  of 
Communist-bloc  nations  to  increase  their 
trade  with  the  United  States.  We  shall 
miss  this  opportunity  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  abruptly  slam  the  door  or.  on 
the  other,  too  readily,  and  without  quali- 


fication, open  the  door  to  whatever  ar- 
rangements they  may  desire. 
-^Communist  coimtries  desire  to  trade 
because  they  need  to  trade.  We  should 
trade  if  it  is  worth  our  while  to  trade, 
and  we  can  determine  whether  trade  Is 
in  our  best  interests  by  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  a  political  quid  pro  quo 
which  could  bring  at  least  some  measure 
of  relief  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations. 

I  have  no  specific  formula  to  suggest. 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  do  suggest  that  this 
question  is  one  which  administration  of- 
ficials should  consider  seriously  and  one 
to  which  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations,  should  it  be  estab- 
lished, could  devote  some  expert  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July 
America  celebrates  the  recurrence  of  the 
day  of  its  independence.  In  the  same 
month  we  also  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week.  On  both  occasions  we  assert  the 
same  principles:  the  rights  of  peoples 
and  nations  alike  to  determine  freely 
their  own  course  of  action. 

EX'er  since  our  independence,  genera- 
tions of  Americans  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
justice  in  their  own  country;  again  and 
again  they  have  given  support  to  tlie 
cause  of  liberty  and  Independence  for 
other  peoples  and  nations. 

On  our  Independence  Day  we  do  not 
merely  remember  a  historical  event  of 
the  American  past  but  we  assert  that  the 
ideas  we  upheld  almost  200  years  ago  are 
of  universal  importance  and  relevant  also 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the 
fate  01  the  nations  of  East  and  Central 
Europe,  and  that  is  why  Congress  adopt- 
ed the  resolution  calling  for  the  tliird 
week  of  July  to  be  designated  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

In  the  first  decade  after  World  War  II 
the  countries  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain 
were  Soviet  satellites,  subject  to  continu- 
ous Russian  Interference  in  their  inter- 
nal affairs.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
conduct  a  foreign  policy  of  their  own. 
they  were  forced  to  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trine of  intenxational  communism  as 
interpreted  in  Moscow.  Disobedience 
was  punished,  often  by  direct  physical 
Intervention.  Today,  while  from  out- 
ward appearances  conditions  have 
changed  somewhat,  the  hold  of  the  So- 
viet Union  on  the  20  captive  nations 
remains  intact  and  remains  brutal. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom of  the  captive  peoples,  and  to  their 
right  to  self-determination. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  2'i  weeks  ago  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  celebrated  the  119th 
anniversai-y  of  their  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  reaffirmed  their  faith 
In  the  principles  set  forth  in  that  dec- 
laration. During  the  course  of  this  sum- 
mer, many  new  nations  in  Africa  and 
Asia  will  also  observe  annlver-tsaries  of 
their  achievement  of  independence.  In 
our  celebrations,  and  in  their  celebra- 
tions, we  may  see  proof  that  the  flame 
of  liberty  still  burns  bright,  that  in  the 
year  1966  the  principles  of  self-determi- 
nation and  independence  for  peoples 
bent  on  shaping  their  own  destinies  and 
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on  manaclng  tbelr  own  aflaira  have  lost 
none  of  their  force. 

But  in  this  year  1M6  we  must  also 
recognise  that  Uiere  are  large  areas  of 
the  world  where  these  principles  are 
denied,  large  areas  of  the  world  where 
peoples  who  were  once  proud  and  In- 
dependent now  see  the  liberties  that  they 
cherished  trampled  upon,  and  large  areas 
of  the  world  where  a  new  and  ominous 
kind  of  colonialism  holds  sway.  There 
are  those  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
who  think  that  we  must  learn  to  live 
with  this  situation,  that  we  must  prac- 
tice the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence 
even  if  those  with  whom  we  are  asked 
to  coexist  deny  the  ideals  we  hold  most 
dear,  and  that  the  world  is  Imperfect 
and  there  i.s  not  much  of  anything  we 
can  do  about  its  imperfections. 

Fortunately,  those  who  hold  these 
views  are  few  This  Is  the  eighth  year 
in  which  the  leaders  of  this  country  and 
the  great  majority  of  its  citizens  have  set 
aside  a  weels  designated  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  to  show  that  Uiey  care  about 
the  fate  of  millions  of  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  who  have  been  denied 
their  freedom,  to  show  that  the  true 
foundations  of  peaceful  coexistence  are 
self-determination  and  Uberty  for  all 
peoples  who  seek  to  exercise  these  rights, 
and  to  show  that  we  will  never  resign 
from  efforts  to  right  the  unperfectior-s  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live. 

It  Is  right  that  Captive  Nations  Week 
should  follow  so  closely  our  annual  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversary  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  For  we  thereby 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  we  sec  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  own  independence  as 
linked  with  the  achievement  of  independ- 
ence by  peoples  now  enslaved,  and  that 
we  see  our  own  liberties  threatened 
through  the  denial  of  Uberty  to  others. 
Equally  important,  through  what  I  hope 
will  be  an  annual  observation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  we  send  a  vital  signal  to 
the  captive  peoples  in  Eastern  Europe, 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Asia,  and  in  the 
Caribbean. 

We  show  them  that  we  liave  not  for- 
gotten them,  tliat  we  will  not  be  deluded 
by  talk  of  polycentrism  and  de-3taliniza- 
tion  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  that  we  will 
not  mistake  apparent  liberalization  for 
real  freedom.  These  peoples  must  not 
give  up  hope.  By  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  we  help  to  strengthen  their 
faith  in  eventual  freedom.  Their  faith 
in  their  future  freedom,  we  all  must 
know,  is  part  of  our  strength. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  this  body 
and  with  my  fellow  Americans  every- 
where In  deeply  sympathetic  participa- 
tion in  the  eighth  observation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  Captive 
Nations  Week,  which  now  has  become  an 
American  institution  of  powerful  protest 
marshalling  the  free  world  to  the  con- 
tinuing battle  for  complete  liberation  of 
the  captive  nations.  Is  the  conception  of 
my  good  and  distinguished  friend.  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  world-renowned  pro- 
fessor of  ecorwmics  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. I  have  read  with  deep  interest 
tLOd  applauding  approval  the  article  by 
Dr.   Dobrlansky.   entitled   "The   Tradi- 


tional Captive  Nations  Wedc :  Red  Night- 
mare. Freedom's  Hope."  In  the  summer, 
1966.  number  of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly 
and  with  this  article  I  will  conclude  my 
remarks  after  some  observations  on  the 
developments  of  fundamental  signifi- 
cance that  have  taken  place  In  the  Soviet 
bloc  over  the  last  decade.  In  the  course 
of  Khrushchev's  de-Stalinizatlon  policies 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  have  be- 
gun to  assert  their  poUtical  rights  of  self- 
determination.  Centrifugal  trends  have 
broken  the  unity  of  the  once  monolithic 
Communist  bloc.  The  forces  of  polycen- 
trism have  promoted  the  growth  of  inde- 
pendence among  states  and  parties  with- 
in the  Communist  camp. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  come  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Individual  countries  cannot  be 
forced  indefinitely  to  act  according  to 
undifferentiated  dogmas  of  international 
communism,  and  that  cultural  heritage 
and  national  peculiarities  make  it  man- 
datory for  Eastern  European  countries 
to  have  greater  freedom  of  action.  The 
Soviet  Union  can  no  longer  completely 
subject  the  peoples  and  nations  of  east- 
central  Europe  by  virtue  of  its  superior 
phy.sical  force.  Compromise  and  nego- 
tiations are  gradually  taking  the  place 
of  suppression  and  coercion.  These  im- 
portant changes  have  filled  us  with  new 
hope. 

Polycentri.sm  has  not  only  affected  the 
International  relations  of  the  countries 
In  the  Soviet  bloc,  but  It  has  deeply  af- 
fected the  internal  conditions  of  the 
countries  concerned.  The  hiunan  and 
political  rights  of  the  people  are  re- 
spected to  a  much  greater  degree;  artists 
and  writers  are  allowed  to  speak  up  more 
freely  than  had  been  the  case  in  the 
Stalinist  era.  There  is  a  new  openness 
to  outside  Influences;  the  people  are  no 
longer  as  .sealed  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  before.  We  hope  that  these  lib- 
eralizing tendencies,  limited  though  they 
may  be.  will  continue  to  benefit  the  peo- 
ples and  nations  of  East  and  Central 
Europe.  Only  when  nations  are  allowed 
to  determine  their  own  course  of  action, 
Independent  from  outside  Interference, 
can  there  be  true  peace.  No  man  and  no 
countrj^can  hold  the  free  will  of  a  people 
and  the  political  will  of  a  nation  captive 
forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate  of  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  has  always  deeply  con- 
cerned us;  we  cannot  be  Indifferent  to 
their  striving  for  freedom  and  Justice. 
We  welcome  the  progress  of  greater  ex- 
ternal and  Internal  freedom."?.  Yet  we 
have  only  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  In  the  right  direction.  Much 
remains  to  be  done.  We  will  continue  to 
support  the  peoples  of  the  East  E^iropean 
nations  until  that  time  when  they  will 
have  gained  complete  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  conclude  with  the 
article  by  Dr.  Dobriansky  in  the  Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly,  as  follows: 
Twi  TRADrnONAi,  Capttvi  Nations   Wetkji 
Red  Nightmare,  Peeedom'b  Hope 
(By  Lev  E  Dobriansky) 

Confusion,  misdirected  thinking,  and  the 
repetition  of  old  errors  dominate  the  current 
scene  In  the  United  States  and  thus  much  of 
the  Pree  World.  These  dominant  trenda  are. 
In  part,  the  logical  consequences  of  the 
superb  maneuver  engineered  by  Moscow  In 
the  last  decade  under  the  deceptive  banner 


of  ■peaceful  coexistence."  Cfintlnue  to  build 
and  strengthen  tiie  empire  within,  while  all 
feasible  forces  are  utilized  to  undermine  the 
enemy  without  has  been  the  practical  essence 
of  this  highly  snccessful  maneuver.  The 
functionaries  In  Moscow's  A^tprop  have 
good  reason  to  glont  over  the  results  and 
doubtless  are  banking  on  even  phenomenal 
successes  In  the  near  future. 

The  needless  mess  in  Vietnam,  the  NATO 
rupture,  self-paralyxlng  absurdities  about 
"arrogiint  power."  "escalation,"  and  "contain- 
ment" again,  the  steady  over-all  Red  pene- 
trations In  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  the  repeated  softenlng-up 
process  on  communism  In  our  own  body 
politic,  and  the  Insidious  deterioration  of  our 
national  wUl  for  positive  victory,  whether 
military  or  psycho-poUUcal,  are  only  a  few 
evidences  of  the  new  pattern  of  confusion 
and  old  errors.  As  though  the  lessons  of  V.S 
trade  with  the  Axis  powers  Into  World  War  II 
were  never  learned,  the  present  drive  for  ea.'^y 
trade  with  the  Red  Empire  Is  another  point 
of  evidence.  Self-nurtured  Illusions  about 
"national  independence"  among  the  so-called 
satellites  In  Central  Europe,  "the  evapora- 
tion of  the  Cold  War,"  a  materially  explosive 
Pelting-Moscow  showdown,  and  the  spread 
of  peace-orlentlng'-'capltallsm"  In  the  em- 
pire also  have  their  able  precedents  in  the 
lllu.slons  of  the  30's,  when  the  nature  of  mod- 
ern Imperlo-colonlallst  totalitarianism  eluded 
the  understanding  of  that  generation. 

What  In  all  these  years  has  been  a  cardinal 
objective  of  the  totalitarian  Red  Syndicate 
Is  a  progressive  Pree  World  disinterest  in  the 
genuine  liberation  and  Independence  of  the 
captive  nations,  the  oppressed  peoples  them- 
selves as  against  the  Red  states  dominated 
by  totalitarian  Communist  Parties.  The 
enormous  advantages  of  achieving  this 
should  be  obvious:  ea.sler  con^oUdntton  of 
the  empire,  stronger  posture  for  Cold  War 
successes  In  the  Pree  World,  and  the  moral 
and  political  demollshment  of  Pree  Wor)d 
democracies.  This  Red  objective,  shared  by 
all  in  the  syndicate.  Is  a  crucial  and  integral 
part  of  Red  psycho-polltlcal  warf.ire  whicli 
Brezhnev,  In  his  report  to  the  23rd  Party 
Congress  last  March,  lauded  as  the  prime, 
tinsurpnsaed  weapon  wielded  by  a  "pollticai 
army  of  revolutionaries  for  class  struggles." ' 
The  heavy  emphasis  placed  at  the  Congress 
on  the  "great,  complex  art"  In  "leadership 
of  class  struggle" — meaning  the  Imperlo- 
colonlalist  art  of  psycho-pollUral  warfare- 
Is  unmistakable  as  to  what  we  can  expect  in 
the  years  ahead. 

High  on  the  priority  list  In  Red  psycho- 
political  warfare  Is  the  downgrading  and 
eventual  elimination  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  This  has  been  evident  since  1959,  and 
unfortunately  some  In  this  country  have 
sought  to  assist  Moscow  and  the  syndicate 
in  realizing  this  aim.  One  nv\Jor  element 
that  they  hope  to  capitalize  on  la  a  pro- 
tracted American  Ignorance  of  the  many 
captive  nations  In  the  Red  Empire,  pnrtlc- 
ularty  hi  the  USSR.  Another  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Week  In  the  current  struggle. 
measured  especially  by  their  own  reactions. 
The  mountain  of  evidence  formed  since  1959 
clearly  shows  that  Captive  Nations  Week  Is 
a  deep  thorn  In  the  side  of  the  Red  totalt- 
tartana  and  their  eSorts  to  expand  the  Red 
Empire  chiefly  through  the  art  of  psycho- 
polltlcal  warfare.  As  In  many  other  cases, 
they  depend  on  apathy,  distraction,  Indi.'- 
ference.  Ignorance,  and  even  educated 
stupidity  to  accomplish  their  work  for  them. 

THE     ABC'S    or     captive     KATIONS     WEEK 

■When  this  writer  wrote  the  CapUve  Na- 
Uons  Week  Resolution  In  June,  19&9.  Uttle 
did  he  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  ele- 
ments of  misunderstanding  and  cultured  Ig- 
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norance  can  contribute  to  Moscow's  ends,  imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of  building  an  unprecedented  empire  m  the 
A  sterling  example  of  this  was  an  editorial  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and  span  of  less  than  fifty  years  and  with  strlk- 
m  a  Washington  paper  that  was  promptlv  re-  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bondti  U.gly  Inferior  resources:  it  also  Indicates  the 
futed  by  the  writer.'  In  19C4.  another'edi-  of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the  poverty  of  U  S  foreign  pohcy,  which  com- 
t.,rlal  attiick  against  the  captive  nations  in  United  Suites  and  other  peoples:  and  mltted  two  coloesa]  political  blunders  in  this 
the  same  organ  evoked  delight  and  praise  in  -wnereaa.  since  1918.  the  Imperialistic  and  century  (contributing  to  the  power  of  the 
Moscow.'  To  Identify  the  misleading  and  agpresslve  policies  of  Russian  Communism  f"""  ^"J'^^^J'^P*"  *^*i2  f "%  ^"^'"^J^^^^^ 
disinformlng  sources  among  us  and.  at  the  have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire  I  and  dtiring  World  War  HI  and  is  now  on 
same  time,  to  prevent  Red  manipulation  of  which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security  of  ^^  brink  of  commlttmg  another  with  East- 
such  misguiding  opinions.  It  Is  most  e.ssen-  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peoples  West  trade  plans  the  Consular  Convention 
tlal  for  every  American  to  become  familiar  of  the  world:  and  ""1,'"^"  ^^1]"  ".T"""".  „h  »>,..  ti.t 
With  the  ABd-s  or  Captive  Nations  Week.  -Wherca..  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Com-  T^""  '^  "^  f  17,^^  .?™'  n^mlrtfv  m 

The  Week   is  sponsored  each   year  by  the  ^^nlst  Rus..la  have  led  through  direct  and  ^^^.^  ?l,,Mcal    w^e   ^venT.e    ^Ue 

NaUonal   Captive    Nations    Committee    with  ^direct  aggression  tfl  the  stibjugatlon  of  the  ?!^'^°;f ''=  ?--eTen  ^Ucv  and^he  ^^^^^^ 

headquarters   at    1028   ConnecUcut    Avenue.  national   independence  of   Poland.   Hungary,  ^^^j^.f  ^f^^v.^r  r^i mcf i  w  rf .re  tral^^^^ 

N.W.,     Washington.     D.C.       The     Honorable  Lithuania.    Ukraine.    Czechoslovakia.    Latvia.  ""^^^^^^^ ^^^fi^'J^^^Lon^^ 

Herbert   C.   Hoover   was   the   honorary  chair-  Estonia.     White     Ruthenia,     Rumania.     East  this  list  is  bound  ror  extension.    Keaa  it  care 

man  of   the  Committee   from   1960   to   1964:  Germany,        Bulgaria,        Mainland        China.  luiiy  ana  ininK. 

Mr.    George   Meany.   president    of    the   AFL-  Armenia,   .Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea.  '      The  captwe  nations— Who's  next* 

CIO,  has  occupied  this  position  since   1965.  Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Tibet    Cossackia.  Turke-  'J'ear  oj 

Over  one-third  of  the  Hoii.se  if  Reprcsenta-  stan.  North  VleUiam  and  others:  and  Communist 

tlves  and  clOBe  to  one-third  of  the  U.S.  Sen-  ^••Whereas,  these  stibmcrged  nations  look  to  Cotintry  and  people:                          doTntrtafton 

ate  are  members  of  NCNC.     Every  year  half  ^^^  United   States   as   the   citadel   of   human           Armenia    1920 

of  the  Governors  Issue  Captive  Nations  Week  freedom    for    leadership    in    bringing    about          Azerbaijan   1920 

proclamations,  as  does  every  Mayor  in  each  x_\-iC\i   liberation    and    Independence,    and    in          Byelorussia 1920 

of  our  major  cities.  restoring   to   them    the   enjovment   of   their         Cossackla    1920 

NCNC  U  supported  by  voluntary  contribu-  christian.  Jewish,  Mt>slem.  Buddhist  or  other          Georgia   1920 

tions    from    individuals    and    organizations.  religious    freedoms    and    of    their    individual          Idel-Ural 1920 

Its  activities  are  mainly  supported   by   local  liberties;  and                                                                            North  Caucasia 1920 

Captive    Nations    Conamittees    that    extend  •■w/iereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security          Ukraine 1920 

from  Boston  to  Miami.  Washington.  D   C.  to  ^^  ^^  United  States  that  the  desire  for  liberty          ^■^  Eastern  Republic 1922 

San  Francisco.     Almost  every  m.njor  city  has  ^^^  independence  on  the  part  of  the  peoples          Turkestan 1922 

a   committee  made   up   of   citizens   who   are  ^j   ^^  conquered  nations  should  be  stead-          MongoUan  People's  RepubUc 1924 

quite  versed  In  the  ABCs  of  the  Week.     In  j^^,     ^ept  alive;  and                                                       Estonia 1940 

the   past   few    years    the   movement   has   ex-  -'^heTeas.  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde-           ,If  ^J'^ ^^ 

tended  overseas  so  that  ob^rvances  now  are  ^ence  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of          ^,y,^"f^ — ^^ 

TAIS.1  'SZ^  rs„"™'.in  SLrrilS.Trir„"Ar.V»;  S'.r?.-::::::::::::::;::;::::::::  !5S 

°  and  Pnlnnrt                                                                                         1947 

THE   CAPTIVE   NATIONS   WEEK   RESoi.vTiON  - iv/i trea.^.  it  is  fitting  that  We  cleaily  manl-           Rumania 1947 

It  Is  often  cxirlous  that  some  commenta-  Xest  to  such  peoples,  through  an  appropriate  Czecho-Slovakla                                  -"'.   1948 

tors  who  write  about  the  Week  give  every  and  official  means,  the  historic  fact  that  the  jjorth  Korea            '"               II         ---  1948 

evidence  of   never   having   read    the   resolu-  people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them  Hungary          'I""".""       _                  1949 

tlon   and   law   upon  which   it   is   based.     For  their    aspirations    for    the    recovery    of    their           East  Germany     '      -III.III IIIIIII   1949 

example,  one  writer  has  this  to  say:    "When  freedom  and  Independence.                                           Mainland  China                       -  II III  1949 

I  was  in  Moscow  during  the  October  Party  -Nou:.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen-  Tibet            _                           '        "IIIIII   1951 

Congress,   Khrushchev  once   again   violently  ate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  North  Vietnam       II'IIIIIIIIIIIIIII   1954 

denounced   the    Innocuous   Captive   Nations  United   States  of   America,   In   Congress   as-  Cuba                                                            II  I960 

Week    Resolution    which  .Congress    passes  sembled.   tlxat  the  President  of  the   United                     

every  year  to  attract  minority  votes"  ■•     As  States  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Is-sue  Who's    Next?    South    ■Vietnam?      Guinea? 

I   pointed   out   In   another  article,   this   com-  a    proclaniallon    designating    the    third    week  Colombia?     Conpo?     Laos?     Tanzania?     Bo- 

ment  Is  "a  gem  of  fact.  Illoglc.  and  fiction   •  »  m    July,    1959.    as    "Captive    Nations    Week"  livia?    Thailand? 

Pact,  the  Russian's  violent  denunciation;  11-  and  inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  RFrr.ESENTATm  red  reacttons 
logic,  the  supposed  innocuousness  of  the  to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere-  ^  j^^^^  important  part  of  the  ABC's  of 
resolution;  Action.  Congress'  passing  It  every  monies  and  activities.  CapUve  NaUons  Week  Is  the  three  R's.  repre- 
year  to  attract  minority  votes.  Now.  to  see  -The  Premdcnt  is  fiu-ther  authorized  and  gentative  Red  reactions  to  the  Week.  Ac- 
how  writers  can  misguide,  read  the  resolu-  requested  to  Issue  a  similar  proclamation  ciunulated  since  Julv  1959  thcv  can  £.11  sev- 
tion  which  is  Public  Law  86-90.  one  of  the  each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  pral  volumes  Be  they  the  Khrushchevs.  the 
ABC's:  Independence  shall  have  been  achieved  for  Maos.  C.omtilkas  Tites.  Castros  and  all  other 
captive  nations  RESOLtmour  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world.  squabbling  or  non-squabbling  members  of 
"Whereas,  the  greatness  of  the  United  ■rwE  captive  nations:  who's  next?  the  Syndicate,  the  Red  totalitariacs  screech 
States  U  m  large  part  attributable  to  its  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  Its  fifth  "  ^  ^^^  °'  captive  naUons  and  vltupera- 
havlng  been  able,  through  the  democratic  paragraph  the  resolution  contains  an  open-  "^^ly  condemn  the  Week.  There  s  no  mys- 
process.  to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  end  clause  as  concerns  the  enumeration  of  ^^ry  as  to  ^hy  they  react  so  "The  two  mirror 
unity  of  Its  people,  even  though  they  stem  captive  nations.  In  1969.  after  a  vear  of  dis-  their  wretched  past  and  theur  deceptive  pres- 
from  the  mr»t  diverse  of  racial,  religious  and  p„tes  with  certain  House  members  who  were  ent^-and  perhaps  their  doomed  future. 
ethnic  bikckgrounds:  and  J,ffered  the  first  opportunity  to  consider  the  Conquest,  terror,  tyra^y,  genocide,  totall- 
-Whereat.  this  harmonious  unification  measure,  the  writer  found  It  necessarv  to  JfJ^f^  oPP^e^lon.  Cold  War  operations,  the 
of  the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  msert  "and  others"  in  order  to  allow  for  new  ^SSB  a£  an  ■imperiuna  in  Imperlo  l"eg  tl- 
has  led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  captive  nations,  suciy  aa  Cuba  in  1960,  and  f^^V'  ,  Imperio-colonlalism,  philosophical 
possess  a  warm  understanding  and  sym-  to  graduallv  familiarize  many  segments  of  fratiduience  and  many  other  things  are  re- 
pathy  for  the  aspirations  of  peoples  every-  our  public  with  some  old  ones.  Here,  too,  5..  ,  ;,  ,  T  Z?L.»,^  -t  ^^h.-,™  «Mir^.i,r 
where  and  to  recognize  the  natural  Inter-  the  force  of  stubborn  and  narrow  preconcep-  ^he  following,  selected  at  random,  scarcely 
dependency  of  the  peoples  and  caUons  of  tlon  had  to  be  combatted.  "^^T  "^"f^^^w  „  .♦.„t=  .-  /T>,„r.  .,.^«-rt 
the  world:  and  Perspective  is  the  usual,  lacking  quality  In  .^'^^f.rz^Irf"  t  5^„n  -'^s^Ue^ut 
-Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  subsUntlal  ^^e  thinking  of  thoee  who  draw  mytllc«l  dls-  ''^^f  ^I';*  ^'^^  In  elV^hv  f^t^l  fett^ 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist  tinctions    between    'lat"    and    "lean"    Com-  '^^''1,  ..ff     ""^'""^     '°     ^^"^^     four-letter 

munlsts.    •hberal"    and    "doctrinaire-    com-  '''^  _NntiTA    S.   Khrttshchev.   JuIt,    1969. 

•"IrrttaUng   the    Bear,"    The    Washington  munlsts.    and      Independent      and      Soviet-  ^^  represents  an   "hysterical   campaign   of 

Po»t.  July  24.   1969;   authors  reply.  July  29.  dominated  '  Red  states.     Smllar  distinctions  "proTOcatlon.     proving     that      panic 

1959.  were  concocted   in     he  30  s  with  respect  to  ^j^Ln   monopDlists  are  losing  the  faculty 

'Izvestia.  July  15.  1964.  the  Imperio-colonlallst  totahtariaiis  of  that  ^^  controlling  their  own  actloL."' 

'Stewart  Alsop,  "The  Berlin  Crisis:  Khru-  period,  and  easy  trade,  cultural  exchange  and  J^^  ^  KHUtrsHtrHEV  July  1959. 

Khchev's  Weakness,"  Saturday  Evening  Post,  otlier   devices    were   also   employed    then   In 

December  16    1061  ^^^  interest  of  world  peace.     The  list  below      

'Lev  B    DobPt»naky    "Soviet  Russian   Im-  clearlv   shows   the   unitary   base  of   the  Red  "Richard  M   Nixon.  Su  Crises    1963.  p.  252 

perto-Colonlallsm     and     the     Pree     World,"  Syndicate;  it  shows  the  phenomenal  success  '  The   Washington  Post,  July   24     1959.   p. 

NATO's  Pllteen  NaUons,  September  1983.  of  the  Red  Imperto-colonlallat  votalttarlans,  A  8. 
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"TTie  resolution  Is  a  new  American  provo- 
cation and  a  hostile  act."  * 

— Protest  of  Red  Czech  regime.  1959. 
r  would   not  be  telling  the  full  truth  If 
I  did   not  say  that  the  adoption  of  this  Ill- 
starred  resolution  wae  regarded  by  the  Soviet 
people  as  an  act  of  provoca.tlon."  • 

— Khrushchev,  August.  1959. 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  much-to-be-re- 
gretted  decision  of  the  American  Congress  to 
hold  the  so-called  'Captive  Nations  Week' 
and  to  pray  for  they  liberation.  In  this  case 
words  other  than  'rolling  back"  were  used, 
but  the  gist  rem<iajecl  Uie  same,  the  same 
appeal  for  Interference  In  other  people's 
affairs.""' 

— KHRUSHCHEV.  October,  1959. 

"When  In  July  of  this  year  American  Sena- 
tors officially  sJied  crocodile  tears  over  the 
captive  nations,  they  did  not  forget  Uj  cry 
for  Ukraine  ...  It  would  appear  that  the 
Ukrainian  people  are  enslaved."  " 

— Red  publication,  August,  1960. 

"Some  members  of  the  US.  Congress,  who 
apparently  are  not  too  busy  with  state  af- 
fairs, deliver  'moving'  speeches,  using  the 
same  mimeographed  crib  concerning  the  ao- 
called  'week  of  captive  nations'  .  .  ."  '• 
— NicHouvs  V.  PoDCORNT.  U.N.,  October,  1960. 

"It  Is  not  at  all  fortuitous  that  this  time 
the  farce  presented  by  the  Captive  Nations 
Week'  should  coincide  with  the  hullabaloo 
created  by  American  propaganda  around  ,he 
West  Berlin  question  "  '^  (Khrushchev  again 
denounced  the  Week  at  the  Communist  Party 
Congress  in  October,  1961.) 

—Moscow.  1961. 

"All  progressive  mankind  greeted  the  news 
of  the  so-called  Captive  Nations  Week'  vlth 
a  feeling  of  anger  and  Indignation.  With 
foaming  mouths  the  ImpverlaUst  predators  in- 
sist on  the  fantastic  Idea  of  restoring  the 
capitalist  order  In  the  lands  of  the  peoples' 
democracies  and  Soviet  socialist  republics."  " 
^Radyanska  Vkralna,  July.  1961. 

"The  Americans  who  invented  the  'Captive 
Nations  Week'  are  like  those  proverbial 
thieves  who  are  yelling  Catch  the  Th  ef.' 
while  they  themselves  are  living  off  the  ex- 
ploited masses  In  many  countries  of  the 
world  "  ■•' 
— Petro  Panch.  poet.  USSR.  August.  1961. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  'weeks'  held  in  the 
past,  we  already  know  what  these  appropriate 
ceremonies  represent — unbridled  antl-Sovlet 
and  antl-comniunlst  slander.  •  •  •  Yes.  it 
Is  only  thanks  to  American  bayonets  that  op- 
pressors of  freedom  and  blood-thirsty  dicta- 
tors are  sustained  in  i>ower  In  a  number  of 
countries  of  the  Latin  American  continent 
and  Southeastern  Asia."  '* 

—  Moscow,  1962. 

(In  1962  the  Riusslan  imperlo-colonlallsts 
scored  a  victory  in  getting  UNESCO  to  pub- 
lish the  scandalous  and  fraudulent  Equality 
of  Rights  Between  Races  and  Nationalitiea  in 
the  USSR  ) 

"Is  It  not  high  time  to  discontinue  "the 
'Captive  Nations  Week'  in  the  United  States? 
That  Is  Just  as  much  a  dead  horse  as  the 
'Hungarian  Question.'  "  ■' 

— Moscoiw.  January,  1963. 


"  A.i.'iociated  Prpit,  Prague,  July  24,  1959. 

"  Nlklta  3  Khrushchev,  On  Peaceful  Co- 
existence." Foreign  Affairs,  October  1959,  pp. 
6-7. 

"S  S.  Khrushchev'n  Report  to  Supreme 
Soviet.  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  November  2,  1959.  pp.  1-2. 

"  For  the  Return  to  the  Homelarul,  No.  67/ 
444.  August  1960. 

'-•  Address,  U.N.  General  Assembly,  New 
York,  October  4,  i960, 

"  Proi'da.  July  21,  1961. 

"  "Dirty  Provocation,"  Radyanaka  Vkraina, 
Kiev.  July  26,  1961. 

'»  Visti  s  Ukrainy.  No.  63,  August  1961. 

^'Isveatia.  July  17.  1962. 

"  The  New  Timet.  Moecow,  January  23, 
1963. 


"The  President  of  the  United  States,  losing 
bis  sense  of  reality,  has  declared  'a  week  of 
the  Captive  Nations'  and  Is  trying  to  turn  at- 
tention away  from  the  strtiggle  of  the  Negroes 
for  their  liberation." 

— Pravda,  Moecow,  July  8,  1963. 

"Kennedy  Is  a  third-class  clown  proclaim- 
ing Captive  Nations  Week,  which  Is  a  des- 
picable animal  campaign  of  the  U.S.  ruling 
circles." 
— Pyongyang  Radio.  N.  Korea.  July  10.  1963. 

"With  every  passing  year  'Captive  Nations 
Week'  becomes  a  nuisance.  The  stupid  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Washington  legislators 
and  rulers  found  themselves  is  becoming 
evident  even  for  those  wht^  earnestly  prop- 
agate the  Imperialistic  policy  of  the  U.S.A." 
— Izvestia,  Moecow,  July  15,  1964. 

"In  the  United  States  a  farce  entitled  'cap- 
tive nations  week'  Is  held  every  year.  The 
people's  democratic  system  has  been  In  ex- 
istence for  20  years  but  the  imperialists  still 
ramble  on  with  nonsen.'sical  Ideas  of  'Uberat-^ 
ing'  the  nations  of  eastern  Europe."  " 

— Khrushchev,  August  1964. 

"An  annual,  pitiful  undertaking.  One 
could  treat  It  as  a  Joke  .  .  .  One  could  treat 
It  like  that.  If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
Captive  Nations  Week,  an  annual  undertak- 
ing organized  by  men  who  have  long  since 
lust  contact  with  their  nations,  is  supported 
by  the  US.  Congress  and  by  a  proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  U.S." 

— Trybuna  Liidu,  Poland,  July  27,  1965. 

"They  are  beating  the  drums  again  across 
the  sea,  fllling  columns  In  newspapers  and 
delivering  hypocritical  speeches.  For  the 
umpteenth  time  the  ruling  circles  of  the 
United  States  are  holding  the  so-call^  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.'  And  the  propaganda 
machine  is  deafening  the  cltlzen.s  with  atro- 
cious' inventions  about  the  fate  of  nations 
which  are  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Kremlin  regime. " 

— Radyanska  Ukraina,  Ukraine. 

July  25    1965 

"Especially  disgusting  Is  the  villainous 
demagogy  of  the  imperialistic  chieftains  of 
the  United  States.  Each  year  they  organize 
the  so-called  captive  nations  week,  hypocrit- 
ically pretending  to  be  defenders  of  nations 
that  have  escaped  from  their  yoke.  These 
Inte-natlonal  gendarmes,  stranglers  of  free- 
dom and  Independence,  would  like  again  to 
enslave  the  free  nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia.  But  that  will  never  happen." 
— Mikhail  Suslov,  chief  Russian  ideolo- 
gist, Vilnius,  Lithuania,  July  17,  1965. 

One  can  go  on  and  on  with  these  denimcia- 
tlons.  drawn  from  Red  China.  Cuba,  Hun- 
gary and  elsewhere  In  the  Red  Empire.  The 
most  Important  place  Is,  of  course,  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  In  every  respect  Is  the  central 
power  base  of  the  empire.  In  ultimate  cal- 
culation, every  other  Red  regime.  Including 
the  Chinese,  Yugoslav.  Rumanian,  and  Cu- 
b«n.  depends  for  Its  survival  on  the  USSR. 
No  amount  of  Inter-Party  squabbles  and  rifts 
can  hide  this  supreme  truth.  So,  when  Vice 
President  Nijton  candidly  reported  The  Cap- 
tive Nations  Resohitlon  was  the  major  So- 
viet Irritant  throughout  my  tour."  what  In 
effect  he  was  saying  was  that  the  resolution's 
Ideas  tore  into  the  whole  tenuous  psycho- 
polltlcal  fabric  of  this  power  center  of  "world 
communism."  It  opened  up  a  fundamental 
and  promising  opportunity  that  we  haven't 
even  begun  to  explore  and  cultivate. 

THE    PRESIDENTIAL    PROCLAMATIONS 

Another  Integral  part  of  the  ABC's  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Is  the  successive  Presiden- 
tial Proclamations.  Prepared  by  the  re- 
straining and  unimaginative  hand  of  the 
State  Department,  the  general  content  of 
these  proclamations  explains  in  part  why  we 
are  still  faced  with  fear   and  reluctance  to 


"  Reuters.    Banska    Bystrica,    Czecho-Slo- 
vakla,  Augtist  29,  1964. 


seize  this  opportunity.  The  reader  will  find 
It  a  most  productive  exercise  to  read  these 
proclamations  carefully,  compare  a  number 
of  them,  and  then  compare  all  of  them  with 
the  resolution  upon  which  they  are  based. 
Your  comparisons  should  reveal  the  essence 
of  otu:  foreign  policy  plight  in  the  most  re- 
cent period.'  They  should  also  motivate  you 
to  flght  for  the  elimination  of  this  plight 
Read  them  carefully: 

"CAPTIVE  NATIVES  WEEK,    1959 A  PROCLAMATION 

BY    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF 
AMERICA 

'■Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

'Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  Independence  and  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

•Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

■•  Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  Independence:    and 

'Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
deslgnaUng  the  third  week  In  July,  1952,  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to  Issue  a  simi- 
lar proclamation  each  year  until  such  time 
as  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world ; 

'Nou\  therefore.  I,  Dwight  D  Eisenhower. 
President  of  the  United  SUites  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  19,  1959,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I 
urge  them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  nations. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Wasliington  this  17th 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1959,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  the  184th. 

"By  the  President; 
"(Seal) 

"Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
"CHRis-nAN  A.  Hester, 

"Secretary  of  State." 

"CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1960 A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BT  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  or  AMERICA 

"Whereas  many  nations  throughout  thp 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  imperi- 
alistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet  com- 
munism; and 

"Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  St)vlet-domi- 
nated  nations  have  been  deprived  of  tlielr 
national  Independence  and  their  Indlvlduul 
liberties;  and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  State! 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  lui- 
tlons  the  support  of  the  Government  aiitl 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amerir.i 
for  their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  nr,iJ 
national  Independence;    and 

"Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959.  the  Congress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Issue  a   proclamation 
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designating  the  third  week  In  July,  1959.  as 
'Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to  Issue  a  slml- 
Uir  proclamation  each  year  until  such  time 
ivs  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world: 

■'Now.  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Euieyihower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  17,  1960.  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
;if  America  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  rectmimil  them- 
.sclvcs  to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations 
c>f  the  peoples  of  tiiosc  ciplive  nations. 

"In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
.States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  I8th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1960.  and 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  the  185th. 

"By  the  President: 
"(Seal) 

"Dwight  D.  Eisenhoweb. 
"Christian   A.  Herter, 

"Secretary  of  State." 

"CAPTIVE  N.MTONS  'WFEK .  196  1 A  PROCLAMA- 
TION     BT      THE      PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 

STA-rxs  or  ajckuca 

"Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959,  the  Conptress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  itsue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  third  week  in  July,  1959.  ii.s 
C.iptlve  Nations  Week,'  and  to  Lssue  a  simi- 
lar proclamation  each  year  until  such  time 
as  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world;  and 

"Whereaa  many  of  the  roots  ol  our  society 
and  our  populaUon  he  in  these  countries; 
and 

"Whereas  It  Is  In  keeping  with  our  national 
tradition  that  the  American  people  manifest 
their  Interests  In  the  freedom  of  other  na- 
tions: 

"Now.  therefore.  I,  John  F  Kennedy  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beglnmng  July  16, 
1961,  as  Captive  NaUons  Week. 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  Umted  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  ajid  I  urge 
them  to  recommit  themselves  to  the  support 
<<i  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  na- 
tional Independence  and  freedom 

"/n  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  14th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1961.  and 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  186th. 

"By  the  President : 
"(Seal) 

"John  r   Kennedy. 
"Dean  Rusk. 

"Secretary  of  State  " 

"CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1962  — A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BT  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  rNITEn 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

"Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
■J'^Uy  1.  1959  (73  suit.  212),  the  Congress  has 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  third  week  In 
July,  1959,  as  "Captive  N.atlons  Week,"  and  to 
issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence 
shall  hare  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  there  exist  many  historical  and 
ctiltural  ties  between  tbe  peojjle  of  these  cap- 
tive naUon*  and  the  American  people;  and 


"Whereas  the  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment and  human  freedom  are  universal 
Ideals  and  the  common  heritage  of  mankind: 

"Now.  therefore.  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
15,  1962.  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"I  Invite  the  people  ol  the  United  Slates  of 
-America  to  ob.serve  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

"In  Witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  13th 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962.  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  187th. 

"By  the  President 
"(Seal) 

"John    F.    Rjennedt. 
"Dean    Rusk, 

"Sccrefary  of  State." 

"captive  nations  WE£K,  1963 — A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BY  THE  PEZSIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

"Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  i73  Stat.  212),  the  Congress  has 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  tlie  third  week  in 
July  1959.  as  Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to 
isbiie  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  unul 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
ha-v-e  been  aclileved  for  all  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
dignity   remaiijs    a   unlversn]   aspiration;    and 

"Whrrea-s  Justice  requires  the  elemental 
right  of  free  choice;  and 

"Wliereas  this  Nation  has  an  abiding  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  national  self- 
determination  and  human  freedom; 

"Noic.  therefore,  1.  John  F.  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  14, 
1963.  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

"In  witne->s  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  cau.'=ed  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  tlie  city  of  Washington  this  5th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1963.  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  188Ui. 

"By  the  President; 
"(Seal) 

"John  P.  Kennedy. 
"Dean  Rusk. 

"Secretary  of  State." 

"CAPTtVK  NATIONS  WEFK.  1964 A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    OF    AMERICA 

"Wheres^  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212).  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  SL-ites 
of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  In  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;    and 

"Whereas  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
personal  dignity  remains  a  universal  aspira- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  this  Nation  is  firmly  committed 
to  the  Cause  of  freedoni  and  Justice  every- 
where;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  pe<:)ple  of  the  captive  nations 
the   support   of    the    Government   and    the 


umte<i 
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people  of  the  Ufllted  States  at  America  tea 

their  just  aspirations: 

"Now,  therefore.  I,  Lyndon  B  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week,  bcginmiig  July 
12.  1964.  as  Captive  NatloriS  Week. 

"1  invite  the  people  of  Uie  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  18th 
day  of  June  in  the  year  of  cur  Lord  1964. 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  Uriited  States 
of  America  the  189th. 

"By  the  President: 
"(Seal) 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
"Dean  Rusk, 

"Secretary  of  State." 

"CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEKi,  1965 A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BY  THE  PBiSmENT  or  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA       ^ 

"W'nereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  193S  (73  Stat.  212).  authorizes  and 
requests    the   President  of  the  United  States 

Of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  as  "Cap- 
tive NaUcns  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nallciis  of  the 
world,   and 

"Whereas  all  peoples  yearn  for  freedom 
and  Justice;   and 

"Whereas  these  basic  rights  unfortunately 
are  circumscrlbt'd  c«-  unreahaed  in  many 
areas  in  the  world;   and 

"Whereas  the  Untied  State.s  of  America 
has  an  abiding  commitment  to  the  principles 
of  Independence,  personal  liberty,  and  hu- 
man  dignity;    and 

"Whereas  it  remains  a  fundamental  pur- 
pose and  Intention  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  Su-tes  of  America  to 
recognize  and  encourage  c  nstructlve  actions 
which  fotter  the  growth  and  development  of 
national  independence  and  humrin  freedom: 

"Now,  therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Uni'vtd  States  ol  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
18.   1965,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  artivities,  and  1 
urge  them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the 
Just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  national 
independence  and  hvunan  liberty. 

"In  u'tfT-ass  uhereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hitnd  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
states  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"DoTie  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  2nd 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965,  and 
Ol  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  190th. 

"By  the  President: 
"(.Seal  I 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

"Dea.v   P.fSK, 

"Secreta-y  of  State." 

THE  ADC  t  AND  SOME  BASIC  ISStTES 

The  ABC'S  of  Captive  Nations  Week  go 
a  long  way  In  enabling  us  to  think  clearly 
and  responsibly  on  the  issues  basic  to  the 
security  and  freedom  of  our  nation.  Some 
of  these  Issues  deserve  mention  here.  One 
Is  an  Intelligent,  concentrated  e2ort  fo- 
cussed  on  the  fundamental  reality  of  Slno- 
Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonialism.  In  the 
UN  or  elsewhere  we  have  done  virtually 
nothing  in  this  fundamental  respect.  The 
more  the  Red  totalitariajas  pralil*  about 
"American  Imperialism."  the  more  millions 
of  minds   about   the   world  will   believe   It. 
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One  would  thltxk  that  Goebbels  taught  us 
something  thirty  years  ago. 

A  second  basic  Issue  Is  the  formulation  of 
a  sensible  liberation  {Ktllcy  as  the  best  guar- 
antee against  both  a  hot  global  war  and  an 
Interminable  string  of  guerrilla  wars.  This 
policy,  with  Its  almost  exclusive  emphasis 
on  jjsycho-poUtlcal  activity  and  skillful 
paramilitary  engagement,  wasn't  sufficient- 
ly understood  In  the  SO's.  and  with  the  re- 
emerglng  discussion  on  "containment"  to- 
day, not  to  speak  of  further  communist  take- 
over tomorrow.  It  stands  as  the  real  and  win- 
ning EJtematlve  to  the  policy  of  patched- 
up  containment.  How  unrealistic  the  pro- 
ponents of  containment  are  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  evident  fact  that  the  Red  Syndi- 
cate leaped  over  the  Maglnot-Uke  contain- 
ment wall  years  ago.  Into  Cuba  In  our  hemi- 
sphere. Into  the  Middle  East.  Into  Africa  and 
Asia.  All  this  through  means  of  calcu- 
lated, psycho-polltlcal  warfare,  which  Is  even 
being  applied  forthrlghtly  In  our  own  coun- 
try today. 

Thirdly,  a  Special  House  Conunlttee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  Is  necessary  for  obvious 
symbolic,  legislative,  and  educational  rea- 
sons. Equally  necessary  Is  the  establishment 
of  a  Freedom  Commission  and  Academy  for 
psycho-polltlcal  warfare  training.  Had  this 
been  in  existence  ten  years  ago,  with  a  io- 
It-yourself  course  for  foreign  nationals,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  wouldn't  today  be 
sacrificing  American  lives  and  treasure  In 
Vietnam.  Last-minute  recourse  to  military 
arms  is  not  the  answer  to  the  Red-sti^ed 
conflict  of  our  day.  nor  is  economic  aid  and 
welfare  the  answer. 

Other  significant  Issues  are  the  Consular 
Convention  with  the  USSR,  which  should  be 
repudiated  by  the  Senate  because  it  plays 
Into  Russian  Imperto-colonlallst  hands,  and 
liberalized  East-West  trade,  which  should 
be  strongly  oppoeed  as  a  blind  repetition  of 
our  errors  of  the  30s  and  falling  Into  the 
trap  of  an  over-all  Red  economic  stra;egy 
that  by  now  should  have  been  honestly  x>r- 
trayed  to  our  people.  Representative  BUlls 
of  Arkajvsas  has  earned  the  preOae  of  all 
sober-thlnklng  Americans  who  refuse  t<'  be 
stampeded  Into  the  Syndicate's  trap. 

TH«   tJinTART    «EAUTT   Or  CAPTIV«    NSTTOrrS 

Through  all  the  foggy  and  murky  talk 
about  "East  European  Independence."  "tlie 
natloneilism  of  Rumanian  Communists"  and 
other  such  ghoets,  'containment."  "build- 
ing bridges  of  understanding"  (with  whom?) . 
"detente  with  the  Russians."  and  similar 
figments  of  confused  minds,  there  Is  one 
massive,  unitary  reality  that  cannot  be  be- 
clouded by  these  Illusions  and  exercises  In 
self-deception — the  captivity  of  cloee  to  a 
billion  people  These  are  the  people  who 
constitute  the  captive  nations.  They  are 
In  Red  states,  but  they  are  not  of  these 
states. 

Our  primary  appeal,  our  foremoet  efforts 
should  be  directed  to»  ird  the  freedom  of  the 
captlv?  nations,  and  not  the  freedom  of  ac- 
tion of  their  unrepresentative  Red  regimes 
which  will  ftlwnys  confront  us  with  syndi- 
cated action  aimed  at  the  expansion  of  the 
Red  Empire.  The  mistakes  being  made 
today  are  In  great  measure  a  repetition  of 
those  comnUtted  In  yesteryear.  Real,  pro- 
gressive change  demands  revisions  of 
thought,  policy,  and  action;  an  ever-broad- 
ening knowledge  of  all  the  captive  nations, 
particularly  those  In  the  USSR,  propels  such 
change — a  change  for  a  more  secure  peace, 
expanded  freedom,  and  p>oslttve  victory  In 
the  Cold  War. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Nation  Is  observing  Captive  Na- 
tlona  Week.  Twenty-two  separate  na- 
tionalities have  lost  their  Independence 
In  recent  decades  through  direct  and  In- 
direct aggression  of  Conununlst  forces. 


We  are  now  fighting  a  war  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  another  nation  against 
Communist  aggression.  Although  the 
eyes  of  the  world  today  are  on  Asia,  we 
cannot  forget  the  totalitarian  rule  that 
still  holds  in  bondage  the  people  of  east 
and  central  Europe. 

Man's  yearning  for  freedom  has  been 
a  driving  force  throughout  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  Those  who  have 
once  known  freedom  and  lost  it  realize 
full  well  how  precious  is  this  inalienable 
right.  The  forces  of  liberty  In  the  cap- 
tive lands  continue  to  fight  Communist 
tyranny  and  to  look  to  the  free  world  to 
help  maintain  their  faith  In  their  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  independence.  The 
people  of  this  country  who  cherish  In- 
dividual freedom  and  national  liberty  as 
a  priceless  possession  give  recognition 
and  observance  to  the  sispirations  of 
these  oppressed  people.  We  stand  here 
to  reassure  them  that  we  remain  firm  In 
our  policy  of  self-determination  of  na- 
tions and  of  individual  dignity  and 
justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  man's  yearning  for  peace 
cannot  be  fulfilled  until  every  nation  is 
free  to  determine  its  own  destiny  and 
until  every  individual  lives  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  liberty  and  justice  pre- 
vail. Today  we  bring  hope  and  courage 
to  those  still  struggling  under  the  yoke 
of  tyranny  and  new  determination  to 
those  who  remain  free  to  guard  their 
freedom.  We  hope  and  pray  that  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  the  cause  of 
liberty  will  triumph — as  it  must — and 
all  captive  people  will  once  more  lift  their 
heads  as  free  men. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
this  Nation  and  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere  join  in  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  I  feel  honored  to  again 
have  the  opportunity  to  join  in  this 
observance. 

Today  we  are  fighting  in  southeast 
Asia  to  preserve  the  rights  of  a  people 
to  their  sovereignty  and  to  live  under  a 
government  of  their  own  choosing. 
While  this  fight  is  going  on  with  military 
weapons  of  wtw,  there  is  a  quiet  but 
persistent  fight  of  many  people  to  again 
obUln  the  freedom  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  I  refer  to  the  many  countries, 
the  captive  nations,  now  under  the  yoke 
of  communism  which  came  about  by 
forceable  action  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viets. These  nations  look  to  us  for  sup- 
port In  their  unceasing  quest  for  self- 
determination. 

As  we  live  up  to  our  commitments  in 
southeast  Asia,  we  are  In  effect  reaffirm- 
ing to  all  nations  the  fact  that  a  pledge 
by  the  United  States  will  be  honored. 
As  we  stand  against  the  spread  of  com- 
munism In  southeast  Asia,  we  give  cour- 
age to  the  courageous  people  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  in  their  determination  to 
stand  free  of  the  tyranny  of  that 
Ideology. 

While  we  set  aside  this  one  week  of  the 
year  to  renew  our  pledges  of  support  for 
these  nations,  we  must  keep  them  in  the 
forefront  of  our  minds  and  In  our  deeds 
throughout  the  year  continue  our  efforts 
In  their  behalf. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
eighth  annual  rpsp>onse  to  a  unanimous 
resolution    of    the    86th    Congress,    the 


President  has  designated  this  week  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  United  States  Is  justly  concerned 
with  the  aggressive  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munists throughout  the  world  today,  but 
far  too  little  attention  is  given  to  those 
countries  who  have  already  been  caught 
In  the  constricting  vice  of  Communist 
oppression.  Captive  Nations  Week  duly 
focuses  on  those  countries  who  formerly 
had  their  own  form  of  government  and 
whose  people  have  since  been  unwillingly 
subjugated  by  the  Communists;  this 
deplorable  situation,  of  course,  exists  not 
only  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  also  in  Cuba, 
a  number  of  territories  now  enclosed 
within  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  many  areas  of 
Asia.  Through  the  various  ceremonies 
and  activities  scheduled  for  this  week, 
Americans  will  again  display  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  reachlevement  of  personal 
dignity,  freedom,  and  independence  by 
these  peoples. 

The  objective  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  thus  to  demonstrate  the  American 
determination  that  Communist  subjuga- 
tion is  never  to  be  recognized  as  a  perma- 
nent situation;  the  resistance  of  the 
courageous  p>eoples  In  dominated  coun- 
tries and  of  their  valiant  relatives  and 
friends  elsewhere  cannot  go  unaided  or 
unassisted. 

Therefore,  it  Is  In  a  spirit  of  encourage- 
ment and  action  that  we  should  observe 
Captive  Nations  Week,  recognizing  the 
duty  of  the  free  world  to  release  the 
bonded  from  their  captivity  under 
despotism.  We  are  in  pursuit  of  free- 
dom; and  we  shall  not  lose. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  tlie  alms  of  the  Captive  Nation.s 
Week  observance.  I  consider  it  a  deep 
tragedy  that  at  a  time  when  colonial  em- 
pires all  over  the  world  have  vlrtuall.v 
disappeared,  the  colonial  status  Imposed 
by  communism  hEis  retained  its  grip  over 
the  lives  of  more  than  a  hundred  million 
souls.  Following  events  In  eastern  and 
central  Europe  today,  one  Is  almost  led 
to  believe  that  genuine  freedom  and  jus- 
tice does  exist.  However,  this  Is  certainly 
not  the  case,  and  we  must  make  certain 
that  the  world  knows  the  truth  of  Com- 
munist deception. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Soviet 
Russia  was  well  on  the  way  to  becoming; 
a  great  power,  and  at  the  same  time,  she 
was  demonstrating  attitudes  as  barbaric 
and  negative  as  those  of  the  Nazis  wlio 
had  just  been  defeated.  Few  acts  per- 
petrated by  the  Soviets  were  as  blatant 
and  loathsome  »s  was  the  capture  and 
en.slavement  of  the  large  number  of  East 
European  nations.  That  was,  and  re- 
mains to  this  day,  a  most  shocking  and 
heartrending  case  of  international 
banditry. 

Prior  to  the  war  these  nations  had  con- 
stituted Independent,  sovereign  states  in 
their  respective  lands  with  a  culture  and 
past  of  their  own.  As  a  result  of  the  war. 
and  In  Its  wake,  all  of  them  were  quickly 
overwhelmed  by  the  Red  army,  and  then 
gradually  enslaved  as  satellites  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  fate  of  these  people  must  be  of 
vital  concern  to  each  of  us.  We  must  do 
all  in  our  power  to  encourage  and  hasten 
the  day  when  these  people  will  join  us  in 


working  for  a  better  world  in  which  to 
work  and  live. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  observance  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

Two  decades  have  passed  since  the 
Allied  victory  in  World  War  II.  but  mil- 
lions of  people  In  eastern  and  central 
Europe  are  still  awaiting  the  day  when 
they  will  be  able  to  exercise  fully  their 
right  to  self-determination. 

In  all  of  those  countries— from  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  on  the  north,  to 
little  Albania  on  the  south — freedom  has 
not  been  made  secure.  Ruled  by  Com- 
munist regimes,  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries are  denied  the  opportunity  to  shape 
the  destinies  of  their  nations  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  witli  our  Western  tradi- 
tion. Neither  arc  they  able  to  exercise 
their  basic  human  rights — even  in  in- 
stances where  such  rights  as  freedom  of 
conscience,  of  speech,  and  so  on,  are 
ostensibly  guaranteed  to  them  by  their 
constitutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, has  conducted  hearings  relating 
to  the  conditions  In  eastern  and  central 
Europe.  The  record  of  those  hearings 
amply  documents  the  plight  of  those  peo- 
ple and  exposes  the  hypocrisy  of  Com- 
munist professions  of  respect  for  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  all  human  beings. 

It  Is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Congress  and  our  Chief  Executives 
have  for  years  observed  tliis  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  The  whole  purpose  of  this 
observance  Is  to  focus  attention  on  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  eastern  and  cen- 
tral Europe  and  to  reaffirm  our  refusal  to 
accept  them  as  permanent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  our  hope  that  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  the  people  of  such  coun- 
tries as  Poland,  Hungary.  Rumania,  and 
of  all  the  other  countries  currently 
dominated  by  communism,  will  once 
again  enjoy  the  full  blessings  of  freedom. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  It  has  been  almost  49  years 
since  communism  won  Its  first  victory  by 
overthrowing  the  Kerensky  government 
in  Russia.  Since  then  Communists  have 
seized  power  In  Eastern  Europe,  parts  of 
Asia,  and  most  recently  Cuba.  Nowhere 
have  the  Communists  come  to  power 
through  free  elections.  Fk)rce  and  vio- 
lence have  been  the  hallmark  of  their 
success.  The  Congress  which  Is  elected 
by  freemen  has  taken  note  of  these  mis- 
deeds and  others  in  the  captive  nations 
resolution  of  the  86th  Congress  and  since 
then  during  Captive  Nations  Week. 

We  hope  that  things  are  getting  better, 
that  the  era  of  suppre.ssion  is  passing. 
Still  we  read  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
is  being  prevented  from  holding  its  con- 
vocation In  East  Germany.  The  Polish 
Catholic  hierarchy  Is  being  challenged 
by  the  Communist  government  as  it 
attempts  to  celebrate  the  1.000th  anni- 
versary of  Poland's  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity and  Poland's  birth  as  a  nation. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  Itself,  dissenting 
writers  are  being  suppressed  as  lUus- 
trated  by  the  trials  held  recently  for  two 
authors  who  dared  to  criticize  the  regime 
in  their  works. 


These  are  but  a  few  recent  examples 
of  how  freedom  is  still  being  suppressed. 
We  in  the  West  know  of  them  only  be- 
cause they  involved  famous  people  or 
large  organizations.  The  plight  of  the 
common  man  is  probably  just  as  great 
for  he  Is  caught  in  conflicts  between  his 
inner  strivings  to  be  free  and  the  world 
in  which  he  must  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  hope  that  some- 
day these  people  will  be  able  to  live  in  a 
world  which  will  not  suppress  their  desire 
to  be  free.  Until  that  day  we  shall 
demonstrate  through  actions  such  as  the 
proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
that  we  know  of  their  plight  and  desire 
as  much  as  they  do  to  see  a  world  which 
knows  only  freedom  for  all  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, before  World  War  II  had  even  eiided. 
the  Soviet  Union  according  to  its  plan 
for  world  domination  began  its  tyranni- 
cal takeover  of  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Czechoslavakia  lost  Its  inde- 
pendence in  1939.  Swiftly,  taking  the 
Western  democracies  by  surprise,  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  Lithuania.  Poland,  Hungary, 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  were 
subjugated  to  the  Communist  onslaught. 
These  nations  and  East  Germany 
which  the  Russians  have  never  released 
from  bondage  following  their  defeat, 
comprise  close  to  100  million  people. 
Most  of  these  nations  had  during  tlie  two 
decades  since  the  First  World  War  en- 
joyed freedom  and  Independence  and 
were  valued  members  of  the  community 
of  free  nations,  although  they  were  In 
constant  fear  of  the  growing  threats  of 
nazlsm  and  communism. 

World  War  II  halted  and  defeated 
nazlsm  but  left  in  its  wake  the  confusion 
which  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  Com- 
munist's startling  and  devastating  con- 
quest. These  nations  joined  many 
others.  Armenia  and  the  Ukraine  in- 
cluded, who  had  been  crushed  and  ab- 
sorbed Into  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Twenty-one  years  have  passed  and 
these  countries  remain,  under  the  guise 
of  people's  democracies,  Soviet  satellites 
exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  the  leaders  of  the  free  world 
and  the  government  of  this  Republic  In 
particular  have  not  forgotten  this  en- 
slavement of  a  large  part  of  the  world's 
population.  During  this  week,  obser\'ed 
and  declared  as  Captive  Nations  Week, 
we  renew  our  resolution  to  foster  the 
growth  and  eventual  Independence  of 
these  countries  and  remain  determined 
to  see  the  freedom  of  these  captive 
nations. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  In  the  commemoration  of 
the  eighth  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  It  is  a  week  dedicated  to 
bolster  the  determination  and  longing  for 
freedom  of  the  peoples  In  those  many 
nations  which  have  been  tightly  yoked 
under  Communist  oppression  and  intol- 
erance. Compassion  for  the  plight  of 
these  captive  peoples  Is  difficult  for  us 
Americans  to  fully  feel,  I  fear,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  heritage  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  si>eech,  and  freedom  to 
worship  is  taken  all  too  nonchalantly 
nowadays.     It  is  easy  for  us  to  let  our 


memories  and  our  hearts  gloss  over  the 
blood  and  the  sweat  and  the  tears  that 
have  embossed  the  pages  of  American 
historj'  with  our  world  fight  for  freedom. 

As  a  sponsor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  395.  which  I  Introduced  on 
April  3.  1965.  to  give  hope  to  the  Baltic 
States  in  their  sorrowful  predicament, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  annual  Captive 
Nations  Week  can  be  a  highly  effective 
assistance  in  the  movement  toward  in- 
dependence in  the  Eastern  European 
countries. 

The  various  totalitarian  Communist 
governments  do  not  repre.sent  the  down- 
trodden, underlying  captive  nations  A 
force  that  can  help  to  penetrate  fnis 
Communist  barrier  which  separates  the 
captive  peoples  from  the  realization  of 
their  long  quest  for  freedom  is  an  in- 
stitution like  Captive  Nations  Week. 
This  week  and  others  hke  it  over  the 
years  will  give  courage  to  tho.se  who 
might  otherwise  lose  all  hope.  It  will 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  freedom  where 
heretofore  the  only  reminder  of  freedom 
lay  deeply  submerged  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  geiieration  which  once  knew  the 
joys  of  freedom  but  is  rapidly  aging 
under  the  yoke  of  totalitarianism. 

The  purpose  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
and  indeed  tlie  pui'pose  of  all  free  na- 
tioiis,  should  be  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  of  understanding  sympathy.  We 
should  provide  moral  supiwrt  and  exert 
all  possible  efforts  to  help  set  free  from 
Communist  colonialism  these  oppressed 
and  tyrannized  captive  nations. 

When  one  reads  of  the  shameful  ac- 
cusations by  the  Smo-Soviets  of  Yankee 
imperialism  and  compares  them  with  the 
facts  that  are  so  incontrovertible.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  Russia  and  China  are 
the  last  two  remnants  that  remain  of  the 
world's  backward  centers  of  colonial  con- 
quest. 

The  free  world  and  those  in  bondage 
who  leai-n  for  the  free  exercise  of  their 
former  freedoms,  look  to  the  United 
States  for  leadership.  They  look  upon 
the  United  States  as  their  last  citadel  of 
hope,  their  last  bastion  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  While  we  continue  to  remain 
strong,  and  champion  the  cause  of  those 
who  are  free  and  those  who  yearn  to  be 
free,  we  must  continuously  assert  our 
leadership  in  that  respect.  Such  leader- 
ship lies  not  only  in  the  diplomatic  and 
foreign  policy  effoi'ts  of  free  governments 
around  the  world  but  also  in  commemo- 
rations of  freedom  such  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  This  I  believe  to  be  the 
chief  raison  d'etre  of  the  principles  upon 
which  this  great  Nation  of  ours  Is  con- 
structed. 

Mr.  LO\i:.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  ob- 
serve Captive  Nations  Week.  In  this 
age,  human  slavery  sho'Jld  be  an 
apachronLsm — a  condition  of  the  for- 
gotten past.  Although  we  wish  that  all 
men  were  free,  millions  live  enslaved. 

In  1917.  the  Kerensky  government  of 
Russia  fell  victim  to  the  Communists. 
Since  then,  the  shackles  of  totalitarian- 
ism have  bound  22  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Asia,  and  the  Caribbean.  The 
once  free  people  of  Albania,  Armenia, 
Bulgaria,  Mainland  China,  Cuba.  East 
Germany,     Estonia.     Hungarj'.     Latvia, 
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Lithuania,  North  Vietnam.  Poland.  Ru- 
mania, the  Ukraine,  and  several  other 
East  European  natloivs  no  longer  breathe 
the  sweet  air  of  liberty.  In  not  on«  of 
theJ^e  countries  did  the  Communists  Rain 
power  through  free  elections.  Subver- 
sion, deception,  and  "Gestapo"  tactics 
are  their  tools  for  conquest.  In  sharp 
contrast,  the  Western  natlonjs  have  freed 
over  50  former  colonies  since  World  War 
II  Only  a  blind  fool  could  mistake  the 
Communists  for  anything  but  Imp-'rial- 
istic  asgressors. 

Since  1958  our  Government  has  set 
aside  the  third  week  In  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  First,  we  should  observe 
this  week  to  mourn  the  dead  who  lost 
their  lives  attempting  to  throw  off  the 
chains  of  captivity. 

E\en  more  fervently,  we  mourn  the 
living  who  yearn  to  be  free.  To  these  , 
millions  who  look  toward  the  West  as  a 
beacon  torch  of  liberty,  we  must  con- 
tinually renew  our  pledge  that  we  refuse 
to  accept  their  plight  as  a  permanent 
condition.  We  must  demonstrate  that 
self-determination  is  not  a  hollow  cry, 
but  a  Kuiding  principle. 

I  hope  that  the  people  of  the  emerglnR 
nations,  in  their  search  for  freedom  of 
the  press,  relii,'ion,  a.s.«:embly.  and  speech, 
listen  attentively  to  the  cries  of  these 
brave  people.  It  should  be  difficult  for 
any  man  to  ignore  the  exodus  from  Com- 
munist East  Berlin  which  hfid  to  be 
stopped  with  barbed  wire,  machlneguns, 
and  a  forblddln?  wall.  If  the  newly  In- 
dependent countries  fall  to  heed  such 
signs,  the  destiny  of  mankind  will  rest 
on  shifting  sands. 

Today,  It  Is  impcs^ible  to  disconnect 
foreign  policy  and  domestic  happenings. 
The  events  occurring  in  our  cities  and 
towns  are  seen  by  the  whole  world.  The 
premises  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  must  be 
fulfilled  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  long  run.  our  ability  to  aid  and 
succor  fellow  men  of  the  world  in  searcli 
of  freedom  Is  dependent  on  our  own 
vitality.  The  dignity  and  worth  of  free- 
men must  be  p.-eserved.  The  flame  of 
liberty  must  never  be  extinguished. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  historic  statement 
should  become  a  universal  oath:  "I  swear 
before  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility 
to  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  man  ~ 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
Indicated  In  earlier  remarks,  there  was  a 
great  nationwide  surge  of  Interest  in 
Captive  Nations  Week  this  year.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  proclamations  Issued  by  the 
mayors  of  Forest  Park.  Flossmore,  and 
Tlnley  Park,  HI..  In  the  congressional 
district  I  am  privileged  to  represent.  In 
addition,  an  editorial  in  the  July  15  edi- 
tion of  the  New  World,  publication  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Chicago,  on  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  came  to  my  attention,  and  I 
insert  it  in  the  Record  sls  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Captivb  Nations  Wbek  Pxoclam atiow 
Wherros,  the  Impertallatlc  policies  of  Rua- 
slan  CommunlaU  have  led.  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  •ubjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,     Lithuania.     Ulcralne,     Ccecboslo- 


vakia.  Lat%-la.  Elstonla,  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Oeocgla,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia. 
Slovenia.  Tibet.  Cossactla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam.   Cuba,  and  others;    and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consll- 
t\Ues  a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
wur:    and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  tlie 
captive  nations  look,  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  ti^.e 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence: and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  pastied  Public  Law  8S~90 
esuibllshlng  the  third  week  In  July  each  yeur 
as  Captive  i^ations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropnnte  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  ftctivltle*;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Bernard  O.  Cimnlngham. 
Vlllaee  President  (Mayor)  of  Park  Forest, 
Illinois  60466,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the 
week  commencing  July  17,  1966,  be  observed 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Park  Forest.  lUl- 
nols.  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Park  For- 
est to  Join  with  others  In  observing  thl£  week 
by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  ef- 
forts for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed 
and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

In  wltn"ss  thereof.  X  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Village  of 
Park  Forest  to  be  affixed  this  17th  day  of  July, 
I960. 

B.   O.   CtTNNINCHAM, 

Village  Prestdent. 

Captive  Nations  Wkek  Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla, 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Main- 
land China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia. 
North  Korea.  Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Serbia. 
CroaUa.  Slovenia.  Tibet.  Coeaacltlft,  Turke- 
stan. North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  Uberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war:  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence: and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-00 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  CapUve  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  Sutes  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  W.  Robert  Rlggs 
(Mayor)  of  Village  of  Floesmoor.  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July  17. 
1966.  be  observed  as  CapUve  NaUons  Week  In 
village,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Floss- 
moor  to  Join  with  others  In  observing  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoplee  all  over  the 
world. 


PaOCLAMATlON 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Ru.-;- 
slan  Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  MainlaiiU 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  Nort.'i 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croati:i 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turkestan,  Nortn 
Vletn.-un.  Cuba,  and  others;   and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  o: 
peoples  In  these  conquered  natloijs  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  inlli.ite  a  major 
war:  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  State ? 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  th.> 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  Ui 
bringing  about  Uieir  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Lr.v 
86  90  establishing  the  third  week  In  July 
each  ye^ar  as  Captive  Nations  W(>ek  and  In- 
viting tlie  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  prayer? 
ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing  thei.- 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  an  : 
Independence: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Kenneth  J,  Fulton 
Mayor  of  the  Village  of  Tlnley  Park,  do  here- 
by  proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July 
17,  1966,  be  observed  as  "CapUve  Nation, 
Week"  in  Tlnley  Park  and  call  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  Tlnley  Park  to  Join  with  otliers  li. 
observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  lib- 
eration of  oppressed  and  subjugated  people- 
all  over  the  world. 

Dated  this  16th  day  of  July.  1966. 
Kenneth  J.  Fct-ton. 
Mayor  of  the  Village  of  Tinley  Park 

Capttve  Nations   DrsKRV*   Otm  Whole- 
Heabtcd  Support 

Speaking  of  Freedom  Rallies,  I  can  thl:  >; 
of  none  more  deserving  of  support  than  tlm: 
planned  for  Captive  Nations  Day.  Saturday 
July  16.  There  la  no  doubt  that  the  gener.j, 
pubUc  here  In  the  United  State*  has  beconi- 
very  short  of  memory  or.  worse  still,  apathe: 
to  the  past  and  present  sufferings  of  thcv^e 
who  have  been  enslaved  by  Communism.  0:i 
Saturday.  20  national  groups,  representiiij 
enslaved  nations  behind  the  Iron.  Bamboi 
and  Sugar  curtains,  are  taking  part  In  a 
parade  starting  at  noon  at  Wacker  Drive  and 
State  Street.  Many  of  these  people  are  refu- 
gees from  the  20  nations  repreeented.  They 
would  not  be  In  this  country  unless  they 
loved  our  nation  and  the  freedoms  we  h.i.>" 
here,  and  unless  they  looked  to  our  nation  x^ 
the  last  freedom-loving  people  who  would  he 
willing  to  help  them  help  their  homelands 
to  restore  freedom. 

The  list  of  captive  nations  reads  almost  like 
a  litany — Poland.  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia. 
Rumania.  Lithuania,  East  Berlin,  Nortii  Ko- 
rea, North  Vietnam.  Cuba,  to  mention  oulv 
a  few.  The  source  of  captivity  can  clearly  he 
pin-pointed  in  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  Chlnj 
As  long  as  these  nations  continue  their  im- 
perialistic programs  of  Infiltration,  Insidious 
revolution  and  ultimate  world  domination, 
none  of  us  can  hope  for  any  true  freedom. 

Our  Nation  la  not  getting  much  self -de- 
served support  from  our  traditional  allies 
in  working  toward  thU  goal.  We  are  being 
subjected  to  heavy  criticism,  often  hypocriti- 
cal, from  our  enemies  and  even  from  those 
whom  we  would  call  our  friends.  Many  voic- 
es have  been  raised  within  our  own  nation  U 
criticize  the  support  that  we  have  been  giving 


to  the  relatively  small  nation  of  Vietnam 
Today  (Wednesday)  Is  called  the  "Day  of 
?h.ame"  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  the  day  on  which 
that  nation  was  divided  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference In  1954 — the  northern  half  being 
turned  over  to  Communist  rule  and  the 
f^outhern  half  remaining  as  a  free  nation. 

Those  among  us  who  would  prefer  not 
to  consider  the  situation  should  know  more 
.ibout  some  of  the  peoples  involved.  Tlie  pup- 
pet governments  in  Poland  and  Cuba  have 
never  ceased  their  oppressive  haras,<;ment  of 
iheir  own  people  who  want  freedom.  Red 
China  has  liquidated  hundreds  of  thousands 
if  its  own  citizens  for  the  same  reason.  The 
goal  of  the  Communists  Is  quite  clear.  If  we 
fall  to  secure  true  peace  and  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam, we  win  be  giving  up  just  one  more 
frontier  of  freedom. 

Thailand,  Laos.  Cambodia — you  name  the 
place — It's  been  on  the  list  for  Soviet  ag- 
gression for  years.  If  we  don't  stop  it  soon. 
there  will  be  no  free  area  'eft  beyond  our 
own  shores,  and  big  and  strong  and  resource- 
ful as  we  may  be  as  a  nation,  we  may  not  be 
(juite  big  enough  to  undo  the  damage  that 
hiis  made  millions  of  people  captives  and 
has  tortured  and  murdered  millions  more. 

Captive  Nations  Day  should  be  heralded 
and  supported  by  all  Chicagoans.  Most  of 
us.  or  our  parents  and  grandparents,  come 
from  such  nations.  The  less  fortunate  are 
still  captive.  Let's  keep  them  in  our  prayers 
and  pledge  them  our  constant  support.  If 
we  don't  we  don't  deserve  the  freedom  we 
enjoy. 

J.  M.  Kellt. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  .1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  5  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter on  this  same  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARMED  SERVICES— SELECTED  EX- 
TENDED TENURE  PERSONNEL 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hcuse,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Hall]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HALI*  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
many  problems  facing  the  Armed  Forces 
today  is  the  tremendous  turnover  in  per- 
sonnel, especially  in  the  critical  skills. 
Much  of  this  problem  is  the  result  of 
early  retirement  permitted  by  tradition 
and  regulation,  not  by  law.  The  average 
age  of  military  retirees  is  43  to  44.  Many 
of  these  retirees  must  be  replaced  with  a 
highly  trained  Individual.  As  a  result, 
about  17  percent  of  the  service's  man- 
power is  tied  up  in  training.  In  order  to 
correct  this  situation,  I  have  proposed  a 
selected  extended  tenure  personnel  pro- 
gram, which  would  create  a  new  category 
of  military  personnel. 

Both  officers  and  enlisted  men  would 
be  eligible  for  SETP.  Applicants  for  the 
program  must: 

First,  be  eligible  for  retirement  or  be 
retired; 

Second,  be  a  volunteer  for  the  pro- 
piam; 

Third,  relinquish  any  further  consid- 
tration  for  promotion; 


Fourth,  accrue  no  further  seniority  In 
grade ; 

Fifth,  serve  in  a  stabilized  assignment 
up  to  age  62  if  the  requirement  for  his 
services  continues  and  his  performance 
standards  are  maintained. 

Aft.er  acceptance  into  the  program, 
participants  will: 

First,  enjoy  all  the  benefits  available 
to  active  duty  personnel: 

Second,  be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  an 
overseas  stabilized  a.ssignment; 

Third,  he  allowed  to  transfer  to  an- 
other installation  if  his  job  is  discoii- 
tinued,  or  if  such  a  requirement  exists; 

Fourth,  be  rated  on  the  same  basis  as 
officers  or'  enlisted  men,  with  regard  to 
performance  and  physical  condition; 

Fifth,  be  dismissed  under  simple  ad- 
ministrative rules  if  his  performance  falls 
below  standards; 

Sixth,  remain  under  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military'  Justice  and  be  responsive  to 
military'  discipline; 

Seventh,  be  excused  from  most  time- 
consuming  collateral  military  training; 

Eighth,  not  t>e  sent  to  school  for  train- 
ing or  retraining,  except  for  verj-  short 
refresher  courses  in  his  field; 

Ninth,  not  be  given  a  commander's  as- 
signment; 

Tenth,  not  be  transferred  without  his 
consent,  except  in  time  of  emergency; 

Eleventh,  be  allowed  to  go  on  retired 
status  on  30  days'  notice,  except  in  time 
of  emergency; 

Twelfth,  be  counted  against  the  mlll- 
taiT  manpower  ceiling  but  not  under  the 
grade  ceilings  imposed  on  the  services; 
and 

Thirteenth,  accrue  only  minimal  re- 
tirement benefits  after  completion  of  30 
years'  service,  such  as  those  available  to 
permanent  professors  at  tlie  service 
academies. 

Jobs  to  be  available  through  this  pro- 
gram will  be  identified  by  the  Secretary 
of  each  military  department.  A  special 
board,  established  by  the  respective  Sec- 
retaries and  composed  of  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  will  have  the  duty  of 
determining  which  volunteers  for  SETP 
are  to  be  accepted.  Participants  will  t»e 
selected  on  a  highly  competitive  basis. 
The  numt>er  of  people  participating  can- 
not, at  any  time,  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
services'  strength.  Such  5  percent  is  to 
be  phased  in  slowly,  by  limiting  the  input 
to  no  more  than  1  percent  of  active  duty 
strength  in  any  1  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  desirable  character- 
istic of  this  proposal  is  that  SETP  will 
encourage  skilled  officers  and  enlisted 
men  to  continue  their  careers  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  As  a  result,  these  val- 
uable individuals  will  not  be  lost  to  the 
civilian  world.  The  program,  while  serv- 
ing this  valuable  function  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, will  also  be  very  attractive  to 
the  men  themselves,  who  do  not  relish 
the  thought  of  embarking  on  a  second 
career.  Many  persons  who  are  ap- 
proaching retirement  age  would  prefer  to 
remain  in  the  service  if  they  could  estab- 
lish a  permanent  residence  and  settle 
down  with  their  families.  Besides  pro- 
viding tills  incentive  for  the  military  per- 
sonnel involved,  SETP  wall: 


F^rst.  reduce  the  current  waste  of  man- 
power through  early  retirement; 

Second,  reduce  the  costs  of  training 
replacements  lor  retirees; 

Tiiird.  reduce  overall  personnel  costs 
by  avoiding  payment  of  retired  pay  to  a 
retiree  and  simultaneous  payment  of  sal- 
ary t-o  liis  replacement; 

Fourth,  increase  retention  of  young  of- 
ficers who  do  not  relish  the  thought  of 
two  careers; 

Fifth,  reduce  the  extremely  high  loss 
rate  of  World  War  II  experience  over  the 
next  10  years; 

Sixth,  increase  in-hou.se  technical  ca- 
pability; 

Seventh,  give  good  selectivity  because 
of  the  number  of  personnel  that  will  be 
available  for  selection; 

Eighth,  improve  the  image  or  the  serv- 
ice as  a  career. 

This  would  provide  a  means  through 
which  men.  who  have  devoted  years  of 
service  to  our  Nation,  could  continue  the 
skills  they  have  acquired  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  At  the  .same  time,  they  could 
take  up  permanent  residence  without  fecr 
of  being  transferred. 

Many  retirees  are  failing  to  find  jobs 
which  even  panially  utilize  the  skills  and 
experience  they  gained  at  great  cost  to 
the  Government.  This  problem  will  in- 
crease as  World  War  II  retirees  continue 
their  exodus.  The  services  logically 
should  be  able  to  use  the  skills  of  their 
retiring  people  better  than  most  other 
employers,  especially  new  onec. 

If  early  retirement  poses  so  many 
problems,  why  then  do  people  retire  at 
such  an  early  age  as  43  to  44?  There  are 
two  basic  reasons.  First,  if  they  'wait 
much  longer  it  will  become  nearly  im- 
possible to  obtain  another  job — especially 
one  which  will  utilize  their  skills.  Sec- 
ond, most  men  of  age  43  or  older  desire 
to  establish  a  permanent  residence 
rather  than  continue  to  travel  through- 
out the  world  and  face  the  possibility  of 
transfer  at  any  time.  Many  servicemen 
would  be  eager  to  remain  with  the  Amied 
Forces  if  it  were  not  for  these  facts. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  letter 
written  by  Chief  M.  Sgt.  Roy  J.  Cur- 
ran  Ls  typical  of  the  feeling  of  many 
people  who  will  be  afifected  by  the  new 
program. 

My  reaction  (to  S.E.T.P.)  Is  that  I  am  an 
enthusiastic  volunteer  for  the  first  slot!  In 
my  case  the  Air  FNorce  would  have  a  transient 
maintenance  superintendent  for  an  addi- 
tional 14  year.«  at  a  saving  of  $420  00  per 
month  or  a  total  sartng  of  $70. ,560  00. 

No.  I  am  not  a  complete  Idiot — and  my 
patriotism  Is  not  causing  me  to  make  a  gift 
of  $420  per  mont.lv-to  the  Treasury.  I  view 
the  plan  as  a  practical  approach  to  the  re- 
tirement problems  facing  many  of  us. 

I  am  a  healthy,  active, ^^fficient  Chief 
Master  Sergeant.  47  years  oNl  with  29V4 
years  of  active  service.  I  have  n?ver  had  an 
efBclency  report  below  outstanding.  I  have 
the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  college.  I  am 
a  licensed  aircraft  and  engine  mechanic. 

I  must  retire  In  six  months  or  face  an- 
other tour  overseas — with  retirement  man- 
datory three  years  from  now.  Upon  retire- 
ment I  must  immediately  go  to  work  at  a 
minimum  of  *351  per  month  Just  to  break 
even  with  my  present  position. 

I  have  faced  the  fact  that  the  only  Jobs 
I  can  be  fairly  certain  of  are  as  a  Janitor, 
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light  vehicle  operator,  or  In  Uie  Poet  Office. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Industry — 
aviation  In  particular — Is  not  waiting  for  me 
to  retire!  Younger  people  are  preferred  and 
I  can  And  no  argument  with  thU  practice. 

As  you  can  see.  the  alternative  of  con- 
tinuing In  my  preeent  poeltlon  Is  much  more 
attractive  than  the  thought  of  retiring'  at 
48  with  30  years  of  service. 

My  jxjalUon  as  transient  maintenance 
superintendent  Is  common  to  all  Air  Force 
bases.  The  poeltlon  requires  a  Senior  Master 
SergeArut  or  a  Chief  Master  Seregant.  APSC 
43190,  or  an  officer  ( reference  T.O.  00-20A-1 ) . 
Many  positions  such  as  this  could  be  efficient- 
ly and  effectively  filled  by  "old  folks"  such 
as  I — at  gfreat  savings  and  added  continuity 
to  many  of  these  fast  turnover  Jobs. 

1  have  dlscuKsed  your  extended  tenure 
proposal  with  quite  a  nimiber  of  men  near 
retirement.  You  could  All  a  one-third  quota 
with  better  than  average  men  If  the  ex- 
tended tenure  could  be  offered  or  accepted 
at  any  time  between  20  and  30  years  of  serv- 
ice. As  you  know,  one  of  the  prime  reasons 
for  many  of  the  early  retirements  Is  that 
many  of  us  get  a  pretty  strong  desire  foi  a 
pennanent  hom*  after  20  or  30  years  of 
wandering.  Yo,ir  extended  tenure  propoial 
would  give  both  the  Air  Force  and  soms  of 
us  a  bargain. 

Selected  extended  tenure  personnel 
could  obviously  serve  a  valuable  fu  ic- 
tlon  for  the  armed  services  and  the  Na- 
tion. The  people  Involved  would  be  much 
better  satisfied  with  their  work,  exten- 
sive training  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent,  and  tax  dollars  would  be 
saved  for  the  American  public.  The  en- 
tire proKram,  however,  is  a  relatively  r  ew 
idea  and  one  which  has  not  been  studied 
In  great  detail.  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
hearings.  Department  studies,  and  Inves- 
tigations may  reveal  a  need  for  chanees 
or  alterations  in  the  program  as  it  la  de- 
slsTied  In  the  bill. 

I  welcome  yoiu*  sufrKestions,  questions, 
companion  bills,  and  perfection,  and 
sincerely  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  committee. 


FUEL  ON  THE  FIRES  OF  RACIAL 
DISCONTENT 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
at  work  today  certain  forces  in  the  Con- 
gress bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
war  on  poverty.  By  their  actions,  they 
are  throwing  fuel  on  the  fires  of  racial 
discontent. 

There  are  those  In  the  Congress  who 
say  that  they  really  want  to  help  Im- 
prove the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  but 
in  reality,  by  their  tactics  of  delay  and 
confiision,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  the  prime  concern  on  their 
minds  Is  the  complete  emasculation  of 
the  war  on  poverty. 

Racial  unrest  is  exploding  In  one  major 
city  after  another.  It  is  becoming  crystal 
clear  to  most  Intelligent  observers  that 
the  Negroes  In  the  ghettos  of  large  cities 
want  above  aU  else — jobs.  Wben  the 
weather  gets  hot  and  there  is  nothing  to 
do  with  their  time,  it  should  be  under- 


standable that  young  Negroes  take  to 
the  streets  and  seize  whatever  weapon 
may  be  at  hand  to  express  their  utter 
frustration  and  hopelessness  at  the  exist- 
ing order.  In  the  past  21  months  of  the 
Johnson  administration's  war  on  poverty, 
.significant  beginnings  have  been  made 
in  working  with  these  hard  core  unem- 
ployed, most  of  whom  lack  even  ba.sic 
education  and  job  skills.  But,  in  .spite  of 
this  good  beginning,  we  have  only  been 
able  to  reach  30  percent  of  the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  only  15  percent  of  the 
youth  In  the  slums  of  our  cities. 

At  the  heart  of  the  vmrest  in  the  mban 
ghettos  is  an  unfortunately  increasing 
unemployment  rate  among  young  Ne- 
groes In  the  16-  to  2 1 -age  group.  It  Is 
sometimes  difiQcult  to  perceive  this  since 
unemployment  figures  for  this  group  are 
liunped  in  with  totals  for  other  segments 
of  our  population,  resulting  In  a  low  rate 
of  unemployment  for  the  U.S.  population 
as  a  whole  of  only  4  percent.  The  fact 
is  that  while  the  unemployment  rate  for 
white  young  people  in  the  16-to-21  cate- 
gory has  been  steadily  droppiiig  from 
17.5  percent  in  June  of  1965  to  15.1  per- 
cent in  Jime  of  this  year,  unemployment 
among  Negroes  in  tliis  same  category 
has  been  steadily  on  the  rise.  Last  June, 
it  stood  at  25.4  percent,  but  in  June  of 
this  year,  it  had  gone  up  to  26  percent. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  estab- 
Uslied  in  the  heart  of  urban  ghetto  areas 
is  already  playing  a  significant  role  in 
providing  training  to  the  hard-core  un- 
employed and  maintaining  peace  and 
hope  in  those  areas.  It  Is  a  fact  that  in 
those  cities  where  sufBcient  funds  and 
programs  have  been  in  operation,  long 
enough  to  make  a  meaningful  start,  the 
long  hot  summer  dreaded  by  all  respon- 
sible persons  has  not  taken  place. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  as  far  as  I  know, 
there  has  only  t>een  one  instance  of  any 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enroUees  be- 
ing arrested  or  charged  In  any  of  the 
recent  riots  in  cities  like  Chicago  and 
Cleveland.  It  is  a  further  fact  that  dur- 
ing last  summer's  destructive  Watts 
riots,  not  one  young  person  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  program  was  arrested  or 
charged  with  an  offense  by  the  Los 
Angeles  police.  In  fact,  many  of  them 
attended  their  job  assignments  regu- 
larly. In  the  Huff  section  of  Cleveland, 
which  is  the  Negro  area,  there  just  hsis 
not  been  enough  progress  to  date  In 
providing  similar  opportunities  to  young 
people  age  16  to  21.  In  fact,  because 
of  fund  shortages,  there  have  only  been 
2.686  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  training 
slots  provided  for  the  whole  city  of  Cleve- 
land. 

We  have  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Amendments  of  1966,  now  pending 
before  the  Congress,  the  tools  to  effec- 
tively solve  many  of  the  social  and  racial 
ills  which  we  have  been  watching  burst 
into  flame  day  after  day  in  our  large 
cities.  Those  cities  which  already  have 
in  operation  effective  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams are  compiling  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  racial  harmony  and  are  relatively 
csilm.  Our  bill  would  increase  this  ac- 
tivity where  It  can  do  the  most  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  nmnlng  out  in 
many  of  our  large  cities  and  we  cannot 


tolerate  further  congressional  Intrigue 
and  harassing  tactics  which  allow  the 
fuses  on  urban  ghetto  time  bombs  to 
bum  dangerously  low. 

What  we  are  doing  in  the  war  against 
poverty  is  more  Important  than  petty 
partisan  politics.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
war  against  social  Ills  backed  up  for 
decades.  Today,  we  are  reaping  a  bitter 
har\'est  of  unrest  requiring  only  the  best 
efforts  of  the  Congress  to  solve.  The 
weapons  are  at  hand  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1966. 
We  do  not  have  time  for  congressional 
footdragging.  I  urge  immediate  action 
on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1966.  They  offer  hope 
and,  more  importantly,  basic  skills  re- 
quired for  jobs.  The  Negroes  in  these 
ghettos  understandably  want  jobs  and 
the  self-respect  they  help  bring. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  ESTABLISH  SIX 
FEDERAL  MAXIMUM  SECURITY 
RESEARCH  CENTERS  FOR  THE 
CRIMINALLY    INSANE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  FucinskiI  Ls  rec- 
0!,'nizpd  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  a.sked  the  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau  to  prepare  for  me  appropriate 
legislation  which  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  six  regional  maximum 
security  research  centers  for  the  crimi- 
nally Insane. 

This  action  is  being  taken  in  the  wake 
of  the  mor^strous  crime  wliich  was  com- 
mitted in  Chicago  last  week  when  eiglit 
student  nurses  were  murdered  in  their 
dormitory. 

Following  this  horrible  tragedy,  I  have 
made  a  study  of  what  facilities  are  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  for  early  detec- 
tion of  people  capable  of  committing  such 
an  act  of  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply  concerned 
to  learn  of  the  fantastically  meager  fa- 
cilities that  are  available  in  this  countrj' 
for  research  in  early  detection  of  the 
criminally  insane  and  those  with  violent 
criminal  tendencies. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  advises  me  that  during  the  fl.scal 
year  of  1966,  the  Institute  spent  a  total 
of  only  $9.4  million  for  research  pro- 
gramis  in  crime  and  delinquency — or  only 
4  percent  of  the  total  Institute's  program. 

I  believe  this  Nation  has  waited  much 
too  long  in  providing  an  all-out,  cra.sh 
program  of  research  and  establishment 
of  adequate  facilities  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  criminally  insane. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  horrible  tragedy 
which  struck  Chicago  last  week  will  jar 
the  sensitivities  of  otw  entire  Nation  and 
will  bring  alx)ut  in  this  Congress  appro- 
priate action  to  start,  even  at  this  late 
date,  an  effective  program  for  dealing 
with  this  problem. 

There  are  In  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  flgure-s  compiled  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  17  million 
people  suffering  some  form  of  mental  or 
emotional  problems. 

This  means  that  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  American  population  or  1  out 


of  every  10  people  is  suffering  from  some 
form  of  mental  illness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  mental  illness  is  the  No.  1  problem 
facing  the  United  States  today. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  mounting  crime  rate — and  the  shock- 
ing tragedy  which  occurred  in  Chicago 
last  week  Is  but  one  example  of  this  prob- 
lem— is  dh-ectly  related  to  the  increase 
in  mental  illness  in  America. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education 
has  heard  testioony  that  10  percent  of 
the  schoolchildren  In  this  countr>'  suffer 
from  some  form  of  mental  retardation. 

Yet,  we  are  currently  spending  only 
$90  million  of  j'ederal  aid  for  research 
in  all  forms  of  mental  Illness;  only  an- 
other $90  million  in  aid  for  training  per- 
sonnel; and  only  another  $90  million  of 
Federal  aid  in  suppoit  for  State  pro- 
grams to  build  mental  health  centers. 

It  appears  totally  illogical  to  me  that  a 
nation  which  tod^^y  has  a  gross  national 
pioduct  in  excess  of  $700  billion,  cannot 
spend  more  than  $270  million  of  Federal 
aid  to  help  reduce  the  Nation's  most 
pressing  problem,  that  of  mintal  health. 

I  am  proposing  today  the  establish- 
ment of  six  regional  maximum  security 
research  centers,  which  will  have  as  a 
primary  purpose  Intensive  research  into 
behavior  patterns  and  early  detection  of 
the  criminally  insane. 

I  propose  that  one  of  such  centers  shall 
be  constructed  in  the  Northeast  section 
of  America,  another  in  the  Southeast,  a 
third  one  in  the  Middle  West,  a  fourth 
In  the  Southwest,  and  the  fifth  in  the 
Northwest. 

The  sixth  maximum  security  research 
center  for  the  criminally  insane  would  be 
established  here  in  Washington,  possibly 
at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

These  maximum  security  institutions 
would  be  operated  jointly  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  with  very  close  coopei^ation  and 
financial  support  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health. 

Local  and  State  prisons  do  not  have 
adequate  facilities  for  conducting  effec- 
tive research  on  the  criminally  Insane. 
Under  my  proposal,  the  facilities  of  these 
six  Federal  research  centers  would  be 
made  available  to  State  institutions  for 
housing  prisoners  convicted  either  under 
Federal  laws  or  State  laws  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Intensive  research  into  their  past 
behavior  patterns. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
society,  in  order  to  receive  the  kind  of 
protection  it  needs  from  tlie  increasing 
threat  of  the  criminally  Insane,  need.s 
this  kind  of  a  program  without  any  fur- 
ther delay. 

I  have  made  no  effort  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  this  program  at  this  time,  but 
who.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  put  a  value  on  th* 
Uves  of  those  eight  student  nurses  in 
Chicago  who  were  murdered  In  cold  blood 
or  the  many  other  victims  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  those  with  serious  mental  de- 
ficiencies. 

We  can  learn  a  great  deal  about' be- 
havioral patterns  from  those  condcted 
of  crimes  and  from  such  research  we  can 
devise  techniques  for  early  detection  of 
the  twtentlal  criminal. 


r  am  including  with  my  remarks  today 
programs  and  goals  in  the  area  of  re- 
search on  crime  and  delinquency  cur- 
rently bemg  conducted  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Healtli. 

I  am  also  including  a  separate  list  of 
crline  and  delinquency  studies  specifi- 
cally in  the  Chicago  area. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  material  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  a  discussion  long 
overdue  in  this  serious  problem  of  the 
criminally  insane  wliich  reeks  such  tragic 
havoc  in  our  counto'. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  other 
Members  of  Congress  will  join  me  in  this 
propo.sal  for  early  construction  of  these 
Federal  maximum  security  research  cen- 
ters for  the  criminally  insane.  I  believe 
that  from  this  research  we  can  develop 
.standai-ds  and  Ruidelines  for  police  en- 
forcement officials  throughout  our  Na- 
tion, and  perhaps  in  this  way  we  can  help 
to  prevent  future  tragedies  such  as  the 
one  which  shocked  the  conscience  of  the 
entire  world  last  week. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health's  material  follows: 

N.\TiONAi.  Institxite  of  Mental  Health 
Grants  Related  to  Crime  and  Delin- 
QDENCY — Inclusive  to  March  1966  NAMH 
Council 

(Complied  by  the  Center  for  Studies  of  Crime 
and  E>elinquency  Consultation  and  Special 
Services  Branch  National  Institute  of  Men- 
t;il  Health,  May  20.  1966) 
Additional  Information  relating  to  the  list- 
ed  projects   can   be   obtained    by   consulting 
Current  Projects  in  the  Preierition,  Control, 
and    Treatment   of   Crime   and   Delinquency, 
a    continiilng    publication    of    the    National 
Clearinghouse   for   Mental   Health   Informa- 
tion,   National   Iiistitute   of   Mental   Health, 
Bethesda.  Maryl.and  20014. 

I.    MENTAL    HEALTH    PROJECT   CRAhTTS    <MH-R11) 

Special  Group  Program  for  Acting-Out 
Children;  Laufer.  Mavu-lce  W.,  MX).,  Emma 
Pendleton  Bradley  Hospital,  Riverside,  Rhode 
Ifiand,  21.= 

Assessment  of  Group  Treatment  In  Cor- 
rection Agencies:  Kassebaum.  Gene  G..  PhX).. 
University  of  California,  Lo6  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia 90024.  89. 

Day  Care  Treiitment  Center  for  Adoles- 
cents; Rafferty.  Prank  T.,  M.D  ,  Mental  Health 
Services,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  104.» 

P>sychlatrlc  Service  to  "SToung  Inmates  In 
a  County  Jail;  Marsh.  Ellas  J.,  M.D..  Con- 
necticut State  Department  of  Mental  Health, 
Hartford.  Connecticut,  127.> 

Assessment  of  Group  Processes  In  Tem- 
porary Detention;  Beckley,  Loren  A..  Mr.,  The 
County  of  San  Mat«o,  Redwood  City,  Cali- 
fornia. 109  > 

Institution  to  Community-Continuum  of 
Group  Therapy;  SadovnikofiT,  Vsevolod.  M  D  . 
Rhode  LJand  Mental  Hygiene  Services,  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island.  210.' 

Team  TrKitmcnt  Aftercare  In  a  Community 
Parole  Hostel;  Breslln,  Maurice  A..  Mr.,  Pris- 
oner's Aid  Society  of  Delaware,  Wilming- 
ton. Delaware,  248' 

Studying  Child  Rearing  In  Low  Income 
Areap:  Lewis.  Hylan.  PhX)..  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council  of  the  National  Capital  Area, 
Washington  D  C  .  278  ' 

v  Mental  Illness  and  the  Law;  Hazard, 
Geoffrey  C  ,  Jr.,  Mr  ,  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion, Chicago.  HUnols  60637.302  > 

Efficacy  of  Social  Group  Work  in  Limit- 
ing Delinquency:  Page,  Jamee  D.,  Ph  D..  The 
Lighthouse  Settlement,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania 318  ' 

Poster  Homes:  A  Treatment  Resource  for 
Disturbed  Boys  (see  1551);  Sargent.  DougIa.s 


»  Completed  project. 


A  ,  M  D  .  Wayne  County  Juvenile  Court,  De- 
troit. Michigan.  327.' 

Conference  on  the  Court  Treatment  Clinic; 
GutVmacher,  Manfred  S  .  M  D  ,  University 
of  Maryland.  Baltimore.  Maryland.  361  ' 

Insanity  Procedures  Under  Federal  Law; 
Heiler.  Melvin  S.  MD.,  Temple  University, 
Phih-idelphla.  Pennsylvania.  366.' 

Pitting  Social  Work  Into  One  Type  of 
Prison  Setting;  Peterson,  Martin  R.  Mr. 
North  Carolina  Prison  Department,  Raleigh. 
North  Carolina.  397. • 

Mobilization  for  Youth — Action  Grant; 
Beck.  Bertram.  Mr  .  Mobilization  For  Youth, 
New  York.  New  York.  426. 

Work  with  Non-Conforming  Youth  In 
Gangs;  Schwartz,  Enigene  P.,  Ph.  D.,  Metro- 
politan Youth  Commission,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, 437.' 

North  Shore  Adolescent  Project:  Young. 
Arthtir  K  ,  Ph  D..  North  Shore  Child  Guid- 
ance Center.  Manhasset,  New  York,  451.' 

Juvenile  Delinquency  In  the  Japanese- 
American  Population;  Kltano,  Harrx  H  L  . 
Ph,  D.  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
California,  476.' 

Demonstration  In  Individualized  Milieu 
Therapy:  Studt.  Elliott.  D.SW  .  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency,  Sacra- 
mento. California.  479.' 

Neighborhood  Improvement  Prolect:  Krls- 
borg.  Jane.  Ph.  D.,  Community  Council  of 
Greater  New  Haven,  Inc..  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 510. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  School  Behavior  Project 
(became  Special  Areas  Project  2303),  535.' 

Program  for  Detached  Workers,  Cooper. 
Charles  N  .  Mr.  YMCA  of  MetropoUtan  Chl- 
caeo.  Chicago,  Illinois,  541.' 

An  Evaluation  of  Community  Treatment 
for  Delinquents;  Warren,  Marguerite  G., 
Ph.  D..  California  Youth  Authority,  Sacra- 
mento.   California   95817,    598 

Di!Tere7itial  .-Action  Study  of  Delinquency; 
Preedman.  Lawrence  Z,,  MD.,  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced study.  Stanford,  California.  622.' 

Effect  of  Social  Group  Work  on  Delin- 
quents, Ikeda,  Tsuguo.  Ph  D  ,  Seattle  At- 
lantic Street  Center  Seattle.  Washington. 
624' 

Formulation  of  TValnlng  Program  for  Child 
Care  Development;  Goldsmith.  Jerome.  M  D 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  New  Tork,  New 
York.  631.' 

School  Services  for  Culturally  Handicapped 
Children:  Llddle,  Gordon  P  ,  Ph  D  .  Qulncy 
Youth  Development  Commission,  Qulncy, 
Illinois,  633.' 

Individualized  Treatment  In  a  Staff-In- 
mate Community:  Selznick.  Philip.  Ph.  D., 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency. Sacramento    California.  635  ' 

Therapeutic  Treatment  of  Children  In 
Custody;  Howell.  O.  D..  Honorable,  Juvenile 
and  Domestic  Relations  Court,  Tampa,  Flor- 
ida. 655.' 

Eau  Claire  County  Youth  Study:  Thurston. 
John  R.,  Ph.  D  ,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Madison.  Wisconsin  54701.  672. 

Work  Therapy  for  Adolescent  Delinquents; 
Porter.  Hercules.  Mr.,  Jewish  Vocational  Serv- 
ice. Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  53202,  674. 

New  Techniques  for  Training  and  Reha- 
bilitation; Preston,  Harley  O.,  Ph  D  ,  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Research,  Washington,  D  C  , 
688.' 

To  Develop  a  Program  Research  Service; 
Adams.  Stuart  N..  PhX).  Los  Angeles  County 
Probation  Department,  Loe  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia 718.' 

Juvenile  Judges  Institute  (became  T- 
10294):  Ellingston.  John.  PhD..  University 
of  Minnesota,   Minneapolis,   Minnesota,  721 '' 

Juvenile  Offlcers'  Institute  (became  T- 
10294);  Ellingston,  John,  Ph.D..  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  722  "■ 

Follow-up  of  DeUnqnenta  in  Federal  and 
State  Prisons;  WUner.  Daniel,  Ph  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeiev  California 
724.' 
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From  Gang  Violence  to  Heroin  Use  AmonK 
AdolescenU;  Preble.  Edward.  Mr..  New  York 
School  of  Psychiatry,  New  York,  New  York, 

T2S  ' 

Training  Police  In  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Work-  Brennan.  James  J..  PhX)..  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Inc..  New  York.  New  York. 

732  ^ 

Reeearch-Informatlon  Center  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency;  Scanlon.  John  C.  Mr,  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  New 
York.  New  York.  735  ' 

Mental  Health  Program  for  Juvenile  De- 
llnquenw;  Hurley.  Daniel  J  .  M.D..  State 
Health  Department.  Reno.   Nevada.  736.' 

Inservlce  Training  of  Prison  Officers;  Fog- 
lianl.  Jack,  Mr  .  Nevada  State  Prison,  Carson 
City,  Nevada.  743  > 

Families  of  Children  In  Residential  Treat- 
ment; Mlnuchln.  Salvador.  M.D.,  Wlltwyck 
School  for  Boys,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York 
10010,  745 

Training  School  Visitation  Project:  Mc- 
Gehee.  Lloyd.  Mr  ,  Columbia  1  raining  School. 
Columbia.  Mississippi.  751.' 

An  Evaluation  of  a  Juvenile  Court  Re- 
source Unit;  Jaso,  Hector.  M.D..  Providence 
Child  Guidance  Clinic.  Providence.  Rhode 
Island.  768. 

Youthful  Delinquent  Behavior  of  Respect- 
able Men;  Robinson.  Sophia.  Ph.  D..  Adelphii* 
College.  Long  Lslaud.  New  York,  781.' 

An  InstersUte  Approach  to  Juvenile  De- 
linquency; Kroepsch.  Robert  H..  Mr..  West- 
ern Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion. Boulder.  Colorado.  807  ' 

A  Halfway  House  for  Narcotic  Offenders; 
Gels.  Gilbert.  Ph  D  .  Institute  for  the  Study 
(if  Crime  and  Delinquency.  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, 808  ' 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Demonstration 
Training  Project;  Gardner,  George  E  .  MD  . 
Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center.  Boston.  Mas- 
sachusetts 0211^^11. 

Protective  Si^pvlslon  of  Children  Before 
Family  Courtr^Trlmble,  Benson.  Honorable. 
Fourth  Circuit  Coiu-t,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 

812  ' 

Youth  Rehabilitation  Via  Individual  Plan- 
ning and  Care;  Wheatley.  Spencer  B..  Mr., 
Children's  Home  Finding  and  Aid  Society 
of  North  Idaho,  Inc.,  Lewlston,  Idaho,  813.' 
Community  F.ducatlon  for  Delinquency 
Prevention;  Sigurdson,  Herbert,  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Crtliiornla.  815  ■ 

Rehabilitation  of  Retarded  Delinquents; 
MadUon.  Blaine  M  .  Ph  D  .  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Correction  and  Training.  Raleigh. 
North  Carolina.  821 .' 

A  SUategy  for  Study  of  Social  Agency  Ef- 
fectiveness; Gottfredson.  Don  M..  Ph.  D..  In- 
stitute for  the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency. Sacramento,  California,  823.' 

Problem  Prevention  In  the  Primary  Grades; 
Clark.  Kenneth  B  ,  Ph  D  .  Northslde  Center 
for  Child  Development.  New  York,  New  York 
10026.  830. 

National  Juvenile  Coiut  Institute  Planning 

—   Project.  Gomberg.  Ephralm  R  .  Mr.,  National 

Council   of  Juvenile   Court  Judges,  Kanaae 

City.  Mis.-Mjurl,  845  ' 

Local  P:uitr.r  Rehabilitating  Juvenile  De- 
linquent; Furst.  Philip.  Reverend.  The  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York.  New  York  City.  New 
York.  846  ' 

A  Pre-Project  Study  for  Work  With  Gangs: 
Parris.  Buford  E.,  Mr.,  Wesley  Community 
Ct-nters.  San  Antonio.  Texas.  854.' 
rTrainlng  Police  In  Delinquency  Prevention 
aVid  Control,  Brennan,  James  J..  Ph.  D..  Mlch- 
gan  Stftte  University.  East  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan. 868  ' 

Demonstration  Project  for  Defective  Delin- 
quents; Reed,  Amos  E,  Mr..  Oregon  State 
Board  of  Control.  Salem,  Oregon.  878." 

An  Experiment  In  Casework  In  Probation; 
Shlreman,  Charle*  H.,  Ph.  D..  University  at 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois  60637,  881. 


Effectiveness  of  Social  Work  on  Actlng- 
Out  Youth;  Ikeda,  Tsuguo.  Ph.  D..  Seattle 
AtlanUc  Street  Center.  Seattle,  Washington 
98144.  882. 

Antisocial  Behavior  In  Early  ChUdhood; 
Reiser.  David  E..  MX)..  Jamea  Jackson  Put- 
nam Children's  Center.  Boeton.  Massachu- 
setts 02121.  893. 

Study  of  the  Prograna.of  the  George  Junior 
Republic;  Plttenger.  Robert  E  .  M.D..  George 
Junior   Republic.    Freevllle.   New   York,   894. 

Community  Services  for  the  Unwed  Preg- 
nant Adolescent;  Vlsotsky.  Harold  M..  MD  . 
Chicago  Board  of  Health,  Chicago,  lUlnols, 

900. 

Continuity  of  Treatment  In  a  Community 
Resident  House;  Ellas.  Albert.  Mr.,  New  Jer- 
sey Reformatory.  Bordentown.  New  Jersey. 
904 

Residential  School  for  Disturbed  Children. 
Hobbs.  Nicholas.  Ph.  D..  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers^ NashvUle.  Tennessee  37203. 
929 

Realizing  the  Potential  of  Underprivileged 
Youth;    Smith.    Doris.    Mrs..    Contra    Costra 
Council   of   Community   Services.   Lafayette, 
California  94596.  963,  910. 
(See  2529).  976  > 

An  Experimental  Study  of  Services  for 
Fatherless  Boys;  O'Brien.  Thomas  E.,  Mr  , 
Big  Brothers  of  America,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, 978.' 

A  Conceptual  Framework  for  Juvenile 
Delinquency;  Maclver,  Robert  M  .  Ph.  D  , 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York, 
New  York,  979.' 

Middle  Class  Delinquent  Youth,  a  Study 
of  Families;  Goollshlan,  Harold  A.,  Ph.  D., 
University  of  Texas.  Galveston,  Texas.  988.' 
Guidance  Through  Indentiflcatlon;  Good- 
man. Gerald  M.,  Mr.,  University  YMCA, 
Berkeley,  California  94704.  992. 

Exploration  of  Psychosocial  Pathology  and 
Treatment;  Polsky.  Howard.  Ph.  D  .  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians.  New  York,  New  York, 
993  ' 

National  Juvenile  Court  Judges  Training 
Project  (became  T  10295);  Gersey,  Gerald 
B  .  Mr..  National  C/OuncU  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges.    Chicago.    Illinois    60637,    998.' 

The  Adolescent  Girl  In  Conflict;  Konopka, 
Glsela,  DJB.W.,  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota,  1055.' 

Arriba  Juntoe— ( Forward  Together) ;  Foley 
Matthew  P.  Reverend,  Catholic  Charltle*. 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11201.  1060. 

Neighborhood  Approach  to  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Gangs;  Farrls.  Buford.  Mr.,  Wesley  Com- 
munity Center.  San  Antonio.  Texas.  1075. 

Retrospective  Study  of  Peace  Officers'  Per- 
sonnel Records;  Blssell,  Dwlght  M  ,  M  D  ,  City 
of   San   Jose   Health   Department,  San   Jose, 
California,  1089> 
(See  16621,  1112" 

Methodology  for  Uniform  Social  Agency 
Data  Collection:  Sigurdson,  Herbert  R  ,  Ph. 
D  .  University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  1130.' 

Mobilization  for  Youth;  Cloward.  Richard 
A  ,  Ph.  D,,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
New  York,  New  York.  1178. 

Research  In  Crime  and  Irfental  Illness; 
Wiseman.  Frederick.  Mr.,  Brari&els  University, 
WaJtham,  Massachusetts,  1218.' 

Extent  and  Character  of  Delinquency  In 
an  Age  Cohort;  SelUn.  Thorsten,  Ph.  D. 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania.  1252. 

An  Experimental  Demonstration  and  Eval- 
uation Project;  Reckless,  Walter  C.  Ph.  D., 
Ohio  State  University  Research  Foundation. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  1304.  \ 

Probation  Study  Feedback;  Stjurdson, 
Herbert  R  .  Ph.  D..  University  of  Southern 
California,  Loe  Angeles,  California,  1319.' 

A  Community  Oriented  Halfway  Home  for 
Local   Offenders;    Klrby.   Bernard   C  ,  Ph.   D.. 


'  Completed  project. 


■•'  Project  continued  under  new  grant  num 
ber. 


San    Diego   State    College,   San   Diego.   Cali- 
fornia. 1320. 

Effect  of  Variation  In  Probation  Supervi- 
sion Practice;  Lohman,  Joseph,  Dean,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley,  California 
94720,  1341. 

Police  Handling  of  Mental  Patients  (Two 
half  hour  films,  "The  Mash"  and  "Under 
Pressure"),  Rowland.  Loyd  W..  Ph.  D.  The 
Louisiana  Association  for  Mental  Health,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  (Two  additional  films. 
■Booked  for  Safekeeping"  and  "The  Cry  for 
Help'  funded  by  NIMH  contract),  1401.' 

Training  School  Study  Project.  Suit,  Wil- 
liam M..  Mr..  Florida  School  for  Boys.  Okee- 
chobee. Florida,   1453.' 

Education  Programs  for  Juvenile  Correc- 
tional Workers;  Kroepsch,  Robert  H  .  Mr  , 
Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher 
Education,  Boulder,  Colorado,  1457. 

A  Community  Residential  Treatment  Pro- 
gram; Manley,  Harry  A.,  M  D  ,  Bureau  of  Re- 
habilitation, Washington,  DC,  1466. 

Foster  Homes:  A  Treatment  Resource  for 
Disturbed  Boys;  Sargent,  Douglas  A  ,  M.D., 
MerrlU-Palmer  Institute.  Detroit,  Michigan 
48201,  1551, 

Volunteer  Community  Services;  Leenhouts, 
Keith  J.,  Honorable,  Municipal  Court,  Royal 
Oak,  Michigan,  1554. 

Social  Change  as  a  Function  of  Community 
Education;  Sigurdson.  Herbert  R.,  Ph.  D  , 
University  of  Southern  California.  Los  An- 
geles. California  90008.  1570. 

Group  Psychotherapy  tor  Probatloned  Sex- 
vial  Deviants:  Peters.  Joseph  J  .  M  D  .  Phila- 
delphia General  Hospital,  Phlladelpnla, 
Pennsylvania  19139,  1585. 

Developing  Offenders  for  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency Work;  Grant,  J.  Douglas,  Mr  ,  Insti- 
tute for  the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency. 
Sacramento,  California  95814,  1616, 

Berkeley  Workreatlon  Program;  Saal- 
waechter.  Gene,  Mr.,  Berkeley  Workreatlon 
Council,  Berkeley,  California  94702,  1662. 

Special  Development  In  a  Maximum  Se- 
curity Setting:  Chertok,  Ell,  Ph.  D,.  Whitman 
College,   Walla  Walla,   Washington,   1914. 

Coordination  of  Psychotherapy  Programs 
for  Criminals;  Gomberg,  Ephralm,  Mr.,  Crime 
Commission  of  Philadelphia,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania  19107.  1934. 

Systematizing  Cottage  Treatment  of  Delin- 
quent Wards;  Beker.  Jerome.  Ed  D  .  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  New  York  13210,  2006. 

Study  of  Resident  Treatment  Programs  for 
Delinquents:  Samuelson,  A.  P..  M.D.,  North 
Dakota  Department  of  Health,  Bismarck. 
North  Dakota.  2007 .> 

Maturatlonal  Reform  and  Rural  Delin- 
quency; Polk,  Kenneth,  Ph.  D  .  Lane  County 
Youth  Project.  Eugene,  Oregon  97403,  2008 

Improving  Correctional  Decision  Making 
Through  EDP:  Hill,  Harland  L  ,  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency. 
Sacramento,  California  95814,  2092. 

Application  of  a  Treatment  TyjKiloRy  Vi 
Delinquents;  Jesness.  Carl  F.,  Ph  D..  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
Sacramento.  California  95814,   2093. 

Social  System  Research -Demonstration  in 
Child  Care;  Polsky.  Howard  W.,  Ph  D  .  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  New  York  City.  New 
York  10532.  2121. 

Changes  In  Role  Concept  of  Police  Officers; 
Watson.  Nelson  A..  Mr  .  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Washington, 
DC.  20036.2155. 

A  Study  of  Half-way  Houses  for  Juvenile 
Parolees;  Elkleberry.  Kara  Lee,  Mrs,,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Institutions,  State  Capltul. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68502,  2193. 

National  Survey  of  Youth;  Gold,  Martin, 
Ph.  D..  University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor. 
Michigan  48104.  2311. 

Uniform  Parole  ReporU  Pilot  Project; 
Gottfredson.  Don  M  ,  Ph.  D..  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  New  York.  New 
York.  2315. 

The  Police  and  Sex-Related  Crime;  Brown, 
William  P.,  Ph.  D.,  Research  Foundation  of 
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state  University  of  New  York.  Albany,  New 
York  12224,  2334. 

Establishing  a  Narcotics  Register;  Philp, 
John  R.,  M.D.,  Medical  and  Health  Research 
A.'istx'latlon  of  New  York  City,  Inc  ,  New  York, 
New  York  10013,  2342. 

Treated  and  Untreated  Potential  Delin- 
quents— Pollow-Up:  Reckless,  Waller  C, 
Ph.  D  .  Ohio  State  University  Research 
Foundation,  Columbus,  Ohio  43212,  2353. 

Differential  Treatment  Environments  for 
Delinquents:  Look,  Loren  W  ,  Mr  .  California 
Youth  Authority,  Sacramento.  California, 
2396 

A  Self-Instructional  Program  for  Youthful 
Ollenders;  McKee,  John  M.,  Ph  D  ,  Rehabil- 
itation Research  Foundation,  Elmore.  Ala- 
bama, 2529. 

II.    REGULAR    GRANTS     (MH-ROI) 

Intra-Per.sonal  Factors  In  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency: Sarbln.  Theodore  R.,  Ph.  D.,  Unlver- 
sltv  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
57.5.' 

Psychiatric  Aide  Selection  In  on  Institu- 
tion for  Mental  Defectives;  Tarjan,  George, 
M  D..  Pacific  Colony.  California.  585.' 

Development  of  Social  Adjustment:  Hatha- 
way. Starke,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  724. 

The  Psychotic  Murderer;  Kurland,  Albert 
A.,  MD,.  Amerlc;ai  University,  Washington, 
DC.  733' 

Rehabilitation  Process  In  Refonned  Of- 
fenders; McKay.  Henry  D.,  Professor,  Chicago 
Area  Project,  Chicago,  nilnois.  761 .' 

Emotional  Disorders  of  Childhood:  Gard- 
ner, George  E.,  Ph.  D..  MJJ.,  Judge  Baker 
Guidance  Center.  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
826.' 

Personality  Patterns  in  Adolescent  Boys; 
Hunt.  David  E..  Ph.  H,  Yale  University.  New 
Haven.  Connecticut.  955,' 

FoUow-Up  Study  of  Personal  and  Social 
Adjustment;  Wirt.  Robert  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
1151  ' 

Delinquency  and  Slow  Learning  In  School; 
Bowman. .Paul  H..  Ph.D.,  Umverslty  of  Chica- 
go, Chicago,  minoLs,  1319.' 

Pollow-Up  Study  of  a  Child  Guidance  Clin- 
ic; ONeal,  Patricia.  M.D.,  Washington  Uni- 
versity. St,  Louis,  Missouri.  1400.' 

Corner-Group  Worker  Method  of  Delin- 
quency Control;  Miller.  Walter  B  .  Ph.D,.  Bos- 
ton University  Boston.  Massachusetts.  1414. 
The  Sex  Offender  Heterosexual— Homosex- 
u.il  Balance;  Gcbbard,  Paul  H  ,  PhD..  Indiana 
University  Institute  of  Sex  Research,  Bloom- 
Ington.  Indiana,  1633.' 

Psychosocial  Development  of  Aggres«lve 
Behavior;  Eron,  Leonard  D  ,  Ph  D  ,  Rip  Van 
Winkle  Foundation.  Hudson,  New  York 
1726.' 

RelaUon  of  Family  Patterns  to  Child  Be- 
havior DUorders;  Bandura.  Albert,  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  Stanford.  California. 
1734.' 

Interaction  in  Families  with  an  Antisocial 
Child;  van  Amerongen.  S.  T..  M.D..  Douglas  A. 
Thorn  Clinic  for  Children.  Boston.  Massachu- 
sette,  1795.' 

Follow-Up  of  5(X)  Delinquents  and  600  Non- 
DeUnquenU;  Glueck,  Sheldon,  Ph  D.,  Harvard 
University  Law  School,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chuaetta.  1817.' 

Personality  and  Treatment  of  Runaway 
Youth;  Welnreb,  Joseph,  M  D..  Worcester 
Youth  Guidance  Center,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetti,  1821.' 

Peer  Group  Determinants  In  the  Delin- 
quent Process:  Stafford,  John  W  .  Ph  D.,  Cath- 
olic University.  Washington.  DC.  1917,' 

Parent  and  Peer  Orientations  of  Adoles- 
cents; Bowerman,  Charles  K  .  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  CaroUna,  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  2045.' 

Social  Organization  and  LnstltuUoi^ 
Treatment;  Vlnter.  Eobert  D.,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  2104.- 


Juror  Reactions  to  Legal  Definitions  of 
Insanity;  Strodtbeck,  Fred  L..  Ph.  D  ,  Um- 
verslty of  Chicago,  Chlca^,  Illinois,  2202.' 

Personality      Characteristic*      of      Unwed 
Mothers:    Hines,  Ruth  B.,  Ph.   D  .   Boys   and 
Girls  Aid  Society  of  Oregon.  Portland'  2260  ' 
Drue  and  Cognition   Studies  In  Disturbed 
Children:  Eisenberg.  Leon.  MX>..  Johns  Hop- 
kins  University,   Baltimore.   Maryland,   2583. 
Standford     Personality     Development     Re- 
.•'earch   Project;    McCord."  Wm.  &  Joan,   Stan- 
ford  University,   Stanford,    California.   2647.' 
The     Social     Reintegration     of     Juvenile 
Offenders;  Ohlin,  Lloyd  E.,  Ph.  D.,  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  New  York.  New  York, 
2742.' 

Causes  of  Conformity  and  Nonconformity 
of  Adolescents;  Hamblin,  Robert  L.,  Ph.  D., 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
3039.' 

The  Early  Identification  of  Maladaptive 
Behavior;  Conger,  John  J.,  Ph.  D  ,  University 
of  Colorado  Medical  Center,  Denver,  Colorado, 
3040. 

Antecedents  of  Adolescent  Behavior  in  the 
Lower  Class;  Whiting,  John  W.  M  .  Ph.  D  , 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, 3082.' 

Intrapersonal  Factors  in  Juvenile  De- 
linquency: Sarbln,  Theodore  R..  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  CaUfornla.  Berkeley,  California, 
3180.' 

A  Method  for  Studying  FamUy  Relation- 
ships;   Murray,  Edward  J.,  Ph.  D.,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  New  York,  3209.= 
Continued  under  7158,  3301.'^ 
Continued  under  6830,  3344.- 
Personality   Patterns   in   Adolescent   Boys; 
Hunt.  David  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Syracuse  Univtrslty, 
Syracuse.  New  York,  3517.' 

Gradual  Community  Reintegration  of  De- 
linquents; Toby,  Jackson,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers. 
The  State  University.  New  Brunswick.  New 
Jersey,  3873.' 

Personality  and  Symptoms  In  Pre-Adoles- 
cent  Delinquency;  Kaufman,  Irving,  MD  , 
Tufts  University,  Medford,  Massachusetts, 
3958.' 

Comparative  Research  on  Delinquency; 
DeVos,  George  A.,  Ph.D  ,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley,  California,  4087. 

Psychological  Assessment  of  Street  Corner 
Youth:  Cartwrlght,  Desmond,  Ph.  D.,  Untver- 
Eiiy   of   Chicago,   Chicago,   Illlnol-s,   4303.' 

The  Stimulus  In  Thematic  Perception; 
Mursteln,  Bernard,  PhD,  Interfaith  Coun- 
seling Center,  Portland,  Oregon,  4698.' 
Continued  tinder  5627,  4909.» 
Criminal  Law  and  Psychiatry  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Arens,  Richard.  Mr.,  Wash- 
ington School  of  Psychiatry.  Washington, 
DC  .  5009.' 

Dimensions  of  Personality  In  Juvenile  De- 
linquency (formerly  4909);  Quay,  Herbert  C, 
Ph.D..  Northwestern  University.  Evanston, 
lUlnois,  6627.' 

Attributions  of  Delinquency  and  Their  Im- 
pact on  Youth;  Pillavin.  Irving,  DS.W.,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley.  California 
6328.' 

Probation  and  Treatment  In  Delinquency; 
McEachern.  A.  W.,  Mr..  University  of  South- 
ern California.  Los  Angeles.  California.  6597. 
The  Administration  of  Justice  to  Juve- 
niles; Matza.  David.  Ph.D..  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley.  California.  6613.' 

Southern  California  Records  Matching 
Project;  Van  Arsdol.  Maurice,  PhX).,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 6729- 

Delay  of  Gratification  In  Choice  Situations 
(formerly  3344);  Mlschel,  Walter.  Ph.D.. 
Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California, 
6830. 

Patterns  of  Criminal — Victim  Relationship 
in  Crimes  with  Violence;  SchaXer,'  Stephen 
D.J  P.,  Florida  State  University.  TallaJ^iassee, 
Florida,  7058.' 


Childhood  Predictors  of  Mobility  and  Crim- 
inality: Robins.  Lee  N  Ph.D.,  'Washington 
University    St    Louis.   Missouri.  7126. 

Street  Corner  Groups  and  Patterns  of  De- 
linquency (formerly  3301  i  :  Short.  James  F,, 
PhD,.  Washington  State  University,  PuU- 
maii,  Washington.  7158.' 

Delinquency,  Dropout  and  Social  Milieu 
of  the  School;  Elliott  Deltaert  S..  Ph.D.,  San 
Diego  State  College  FoundaUon.  San  Diego. 
California.  7173. 

Early  Identification  of  Behavior  Problems; 
Dalley.  John  T,  PhX).  American  Institute 
for  Research.  Washington,  DC.  7274. 

Typology  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  and  Re- 
cidivistf:  Glueck,  Sheldon,  PhD..  Harvard 
University.   Cambridge,   Ma.^sachusetts    7286. 

Psychosocial  Study  of  Rural  Adolescents; 
Himelhoch.  Jerome,  PhD,,  Goddard  College, 
Plalnfield,  Vermont.  7287. 

Predictability  of  Symptoms  from  Diagram- 
matic Analysis:  Bucklew,  John.  Ph.D  ,  Law- 
rence  Coliece,   Appleton,  Wisconsin.  7492.' 

Psychiatric  and  General  Population  Arrest 
Rates;  Rappeport,  Jonas  R  ,  M.D.,  Prtends  of 
Psychiatric  Research,  Inc  ,  BaJtimore,  Mary- 
land, 7571,' 

Subcultural  Delinquency  in  Five  Indus- 
trial Societies;  Toby,  Jackson,  Ph.D,,  Rutgers. 
The  State  University,  New  Brunswick,  New- 
Jersey,  7620. 

Peer  Culture  Among  Institutionalized  De- 
linquent Girls:  Tolgo,  Romolo,  Ph.D.,  Rip 
Van  WinkJe  Foundation,  Hudson,  New  York 

7C34.' 

Study  of  the  Community  Context  of  Delin- 
quent Behavior:  Lohman,  Joseph  D  ,  Profes- 
sor, University  of  California.  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. 7677. 

Small  Town  Delinquency;  Hurwltz,  Jacob 
I..  Ph  D  ,  New  York  Unuersity  Medical  Cen- 
ter, New  York,  New  York,  7712  ' 

Tlie  Nature  and  Roles  of  Female  Delinquent 
Gangs;  Klein,  Malcolm  W  ,  Ph  D  ,  University 
of  Southern  California.  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia. 7993. 

Dimensions  of  Personality  In  Juvenile 
Delinquency;  Quay,  Herbert  C,  Ph  D  Uni- 
versity of   Illinois,   Urbana,   Illinois    8437, 

Self-Role  Theory  and  Antisocial  Con- 
duct; Sarbln.  Theodore  R,,  Ph,  D.  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley    California,  8565. 

Role  Theory,  Role-Taking  Aptitude  and 
Test-Taking  Behavior:  Sarbln.  Theodore  R.. 
Ph,  D..  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
California.   8676  ' 

Interpersonal  Strategies  In  Violent  Be- 
havior; Grant,  J.  Dotiglas,  Mr ,  California 
Department  of  Corrections,  Sacramento 
California,  8970. 

Values  of  Gang  Delinquents;  Gordon.  Ro- 
bert A,  Ph.  D..  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,   10698. 

Parole  Prediction  Development;  Gottfred- 
son, Don  M..  Ph.  D  ,  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  Crime  and  Delinquency.  Sacramento 
California,  10716. 

Further  Validation  of  a  Parole  Prediction 
Scale;  Gottfredson.  Don  M..  Ph.  D..  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
Sacramento,  California.  1071 7. ■• 

Resoclalizatlon  of  Offenders  Through 
Parole:  Studt.  Elliot.  D.S.W..  University  of 
California.  Berkeley.  California.  108S6. 

Fiunilial  Correlates  Delinquency;  Hether- 
Ington,  Eileen.  Ph.  D  ,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin.  Madison,   Wisconsin.   11323. 

Self-Concepts,  Dependency,  and  Delin- 
quency; Schwartz,  Michael.  Ph  D..  Indiana 
University.   Bloomington.  Indiana.    11390 

Social  OrgiUiization  and  Culture  Chat^ge; 
Shepardsop.  Mary,  Ph,  D.,  Universuy  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  DUnois,  11641.        ' 

m.    SMALL  GRANTS   (MH-B03) 

Exploratory  Study  of  Institutional  Role 
Relationships;  Vlnter.  Robert  D  .  Ph  D  .  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,   Ann   Arbor,   Michlean, 

1332.' 
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Pattern*  erf  Aggressive  Behavior  In  a  De- 
linquent Gang;  Miller.  Walter  B..  Ph.D.,  Bos- 
ton University.  Boston.  Massachxwetts,  1342.' 

Role  of  Child  Rearing  Patterns  In  Ado- 
lescent Disorders;  Bandura.  Albert.  Ph.D., 
StanXord  University.  Stanford,  California, 
1349  ■ 

A  MenUl  Health  Study  of  the  Mescalero 
Tribe.  Ross.  WlljAm  T.  Ph.D..  Michigan 
State  Unlverslgl^East  Lansing.  Michigan, 
1915'  W 

Juvenile  Delinquency  at  Jamez  P.ieblo; 
Jones.  John  A  .  Ph  D  .  University  of  New 
Mexico.    Albuquerque,    New    Mexico,   3018.' 

A  Study  of  Unreached  Youth;  Kallen. 
David.  PhD.  Baltimore  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.    Baltimore,    Maryland.   3098.' 

Prejudice  and  the  Offenses  of  "Criminally 
Insane-  Man;  Morrow.  William  R.,  Ph.D.. 
State  Hospital  No.  1.  Fulton.  Missouri.  3503  ' 

Reformation  and  Recidivism  In  Two  Ethnic 
Groups;  McKay.  Henry,  Professor.  Chicago 
Area  Project,  Chicago,  Illinois,  3790.' 

Bases  of  Prestige  In  Delinquent  Corner 
Gangs;  Miller,  Walter  B  ,  Ph.D..  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Boston.  Massachusetts,  4010.' 

Pilot  Exploration  of  the  Delinquent  Theft 
Subculture;  Spergel.  Irving.  Mr..  Columbia 
University.  New  York.  New  York.  4351.' 

Pour  Scales  for  Measuring  Early  Juvenile 
Delinquency;  Dentler,  Robert  A.,  Ph.  D., 
University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence,  Kfvnsafi. 
4802  ' 

Continued  under  11158,  6095.' 

Self  Perceptions  Among  Female  Often  iers; 
Kay.  Barbara  A.  Ph.  D,  Northern  Illinois 
University.  Dekalb.  Illinois.  6464.' 

Racial  Group  Membership  and  Juvenile 
Delinquency:  Segal.  Bernard  E..  Ph.  D. 
Goucher  College.  Towson.  Maryland.  6676.' 

Prison  IBM  Unit  as  a  Research  Resource; 
Johnson.  Elmer  H.  Ph.  D.,  North  Carolina 
State  College.  Raleigh.  North  Carolina.  0893  ' 

Adolescent  Values  and  Deviant  Behevlor; 
nlques;  Lefever.  D  W  .  Ph.  D..  University  of 
Southern  California.  Loe  Angeles.  Calif crnla, 
7010.' 

Study  of  Child  Rearing  Measurement  Tech- 
niques, Lefever.  D.  W  .  Ph.  D..  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles.  Callfcrnla, 

7011.' 

Organizational  Change  In  a  Juvenile  Insti- 
tution; Perrow.  Charles.  Ph  D..  University  of 
Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  7719.' 

A  Comparison  of  Delinquent*  with  Their 
Siblings;  Richardson.  Harold.  Ph.  D.,  San 
Jose  State  College,  San  Jose.  California.  8265.' 

Patterns  of  Adjustment  in  Contemporary 
Society;  Yamamura.  Douglas.  Ph.  D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii.  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  8840' 

Cross-cultural  Delinquency  Study;  Wolf- 
gang. Marvin  E  .  Ph  D,.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.  Philadelphia,    PennsylvanU,    8726.' 

Relation  of  Social  Class  and  Types  of  De- 
linquency; Arnold.  William  R..  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Austin.  Texas,  U033.' 

Juvenile  Arrest  and  Nonarrept  In  Phila- 
delphia (formerly  6095):  Monahan,  Thomas, 
Ph  D.,  State  University  of  New  York,  Oswego, 
New  York.  11158. 

Predictors  of  Delinquent  Control;  Sterne. 
Richard  S..  Ph  D..  University  of  Miami.  Coral 
Gables.  Florida.   11277. 

Types  and  Patterns  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency: Shannon.  Lyle  W.,  Ph.D..  University 
of  Iowa  Iowa  City.  Iowa.  113«7.« 

Adolescent  Group  Aggressions  Phenomena; 
Bernstein.  Saul  B  .  Mr  .  Boston  University. 
Boston.  Massachusetts.  11396. 

A  study  of  Interpersonal  Violence;  Wal- 
lace. Samuel.  PhD,  Columbia  University. 
New  York.  New  York,  lUll.i 

A  Study  of  Child  Rearing  Practice*  (Chi- 
nese-Americans i ;  Sollenberger.  Richard. 
Ph  D  .  Mount  Holyoke  College.  South  Hadley. 
Massachusetts.     11437. 


'  Completed  project. 

'Project  continued  under  new  grant  ntim- 
ber. 


Non-Urban  AtUtudes  Toward  Formal  So- 
cial Control;  Stratton.  John  B..  Ph.D..  State 
University  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City.  Iowa,   11621. 

Rehabilitation  of  Delinquent  Boys,  Ste- 
phenson, Richard  M.,  PhX».,  Douglass  College, 
Rutgers,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  11945. 

Identification  and  Processing  of  Social 
Deviants;  Chambllss.  William  J..  Ph.D..  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Seattle.  WaslUngton. 
11978. 

Selective  Factors  In  Prisoners  Self-Injuries; 
Johnson.  Elmer  H..  Ph.D..  North  Carolina 
State  University.  Raleigh.  North  Carolina. 
12032. 

Conflguratlonal  Approach  to  Program 
Evaluation;  Frumkin.  Robert  M  .  PhX)  .  Com- 
munity Action  for  Youth.  Inc..  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  12578 

IV     SPBCIAL  GRANTS   (MH-Hiat 

Incidence  and  Distribution  of  Juvenile  Ad- 
diction in  Chicago  and  Its  Related  Social 
Aspects;  Shaw.  Clifford  R..  Chicago  Area  Proj- 
ect. Chicago.   Illinois,  9030.' 

Exploratory  Survey  and  Conference  on  Ju- 
venile Drug  AddlcUon  In  New  York;  Clock. 
Charles  Y..  Ph.  D  .  Columbia  University.  New 
York,  New  York.  9033.' 

Factors  Affecting  Drug  AddlcUon  Among 
Minors;  Chein.  Isidor,  Ph.  D  ,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  New  York,  9C48.' 

EvaluaUon  of  Mental  Health  Films;  Beck, 
Lester.  F..  Ph.  D.  University  of  Southern 
California,    Los    Angeles.    Callforria,    9066.' 

A  Pilot  Study  of  Families  of  Antisocial 
Young  Children;  Rexford.  E  N.  MD.  Doug- 
las A.  Thorn  Clinic  for  Children.  Inc..  Boston. 
Massachusetts.  9094.' 

Social  and  Psychological  Factors  In  Juve- 
nile Delinquency;  Lippitt.  Ronald.  Ph  D. 
University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 
9109.' 

Community  Mental  Health  Aspects  of  Ju- 
venile Delinquency;  Hutcheson.  B  R.  MD. 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Health. 
Boston.  Massachusetts.  9110.' 

Clinical  and  Community  Sttidies  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency;  Hutcheson,  B.  R.  MD  . 
South  Shore  MenUl  Health  Association.  Inc  , 
Qulncy.  Massachusetts,  9149.' 

Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Narcotics  Use;  Cheln.  Isidor.  Ph  D.  New 
York  University,  New  York,  New  York,  9150.' 

Mobilization  for  Youth;  Cloward.  Richard, 
Ph  D.,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  New 
York.  9168  ' 

Epidemiologic  Vectors  of  Delinquency  and 
Its  Controls;  Chein.  Isidor.  Ph  D.,  New  York 
University.  New  York.  New  York  (new  pro- 
posal submitted  as  RU  02520) .  9171. 

VI.    FELLOWSHIPS     (MH-D 

Role  of  the  Phychlatrist  in  Criminal  Re- 
sponsibility; Daniels.  Arlene  K..  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  California.  8885. 

Formation  of  AtUtudes  In  the  Delinquent 
Gang;  Schwendinger,  Herman,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.  California,   11061  ' 

Role  of  the  Juvenile  Police  Offlcer;  Plzzuto. 
Carmen  8.,  Brandeis  University.  Waltham. 
Massachusetts.  11112  < 

Middle-Class  Delinquency;  Hansen,  Donald 
A,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  12298.' 

Social  Structure  &  Evaluation  of  a  Thera- 
peutic Milieu;  Beker,  Jerome.  Berkshire  Farm 
for  Boys.  Canaan,  New  York,  13256.' 

Delinquent  Activity  Among  Girls;  Schwen- 
dinger, Julia  R.,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  13678.' 

Social  Learning  Analysis  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency; Allen.  Vernon  L.,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  California,   14535  ' 

Research  In  Delinquency;  Rochelle,  Phyllis 
A..  University  of  California.  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, 16832. 

Ambition  &  Offense  Among  Mexican- 
American  Youth;  Heller,  Cella  S.,  Columbia 
University.  New  York.  New  York.  16987.' 

Factors  Mediating  the  Development  of 
Delinquency;    Kuykendall.   Delman   L..   Uni- 


versity of  Colorado.  Boulder.  Colorado. 
19007  • 

Decision-Making  In  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Planning;  Zwelg.  Franklin  M.,  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity. Waltham,  Massachusetts.  20516. 

Comparative  Research  on  Delinquency  In 
Europe;  De  Voe.  George  A.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  California.  21490.' 

Criminology-Delinquency  Research  Proj- 
ect: Schaeffer.  Judith  A  .  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus.  Ohio.  21502  ' 

Research  and  Administration  in  Juvenile 
Delinquency;  Keller.  Oliver  J  .  Jr  .  University 
of    Chicago,    Chicago.    Illinois,    21686. 

DlfTerentlBl  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Delln- 
quenu:  Warren.  Martin.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley.  California.  21833. 

sociological  Analysis  of  Occupational 
Crime;  Robin.  Gerald  D.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.     Philadelphia.     Pennsylvania, 

22748. 

Subcultural  Study  of  Deviant  Behavior; 
Irwin.  John  K  .  UrUverslty  of  California. 
Berkeley,  California,  22933. 

Research  on  Adjudicated  Delinquents; 
Hlrschi.  Travis  W..  University  of  California. 
Berkeley.  California.  23077  ' 

Parole  Organization  and  Program:  Blue- 
stein.  Victor.  University  of  California. 
Berkeley.  California.  33190  ■ 

Consequences  of  Law  In  Action  lor 
Deviants;  Woodworth.  J.  Richard.  University 
of    California.    Berkeley.    California,    23413' 

Group  Treatment  of  Delinquent  Girls. 
Murray,  Ellen  M..  Ohio  State  University.  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  24262.' 

Etiology  of  Crime  and  the  Correctional 
Process:  Cook,  William  E..  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley,  California.  34327.' 

Moral  Attitudes,  Guilt  and  Control  In  De- 
linquents: Polk,  Prank  F..  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.  California.  34975-0. 

Morals,  Guilt,  and  Controls  In  Juvenile 
Delinquents;  Polk,  Frank  F..  Tavistock  Clinic. 
London,  United  Kingdom.  24975-1. 

Study  of  Violent  Behavior;  Einstadter. 
Werner  J..  University  of  California.  Berkeley 
California,  28204. 

Deviant  Behavior— Delinquency;  Hartna- 
gel.  Timothy  P.,  Indiana  University,  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana,  29505. 

Pretrial  Release — A  Study  of  Legal  Reform; 
Dill,  Forrest  D..  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  California,  29720 

The  Group  Nature  of  Male  Delinquency; 
Erlckson.  Maynard  L.,  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity. Pullman,  Washington.  29721. 

VII.    KESEARCH    CARE^    AWARD     (MH-Ki 

Resoclallzatlon  Through  Parole:  Studt. 
Elliot  T..  University  of  California.  Berkeley. 
California,  22635. 

Vin.     HOSPITAL     IMPROVEMENT     PROGRAM      (MH- 
R20) 

Improving  a  Program  lor  Criminal  Sexual 
Psychopaths;  Morton,  David  P,  M.D.,  Dr. 
Norman  M.  Beatty  Memorial  Hospital,  West- 
vllle,  Indiana.  1756. 

Improving  Patient  Care  of  Maximum  Secu- 
rity Unit;  Kreimeyer.  James  H  .  M.D.,  Rusk 
State  Hospital.  Rusk.  Texas  75785.  1956. 

Comprehensive  Treatment  for  Maximum 
Security  Patients;  Kozberg.  Oscar.  M  D  ,  Ar- 
kansas State  Hospital.  Little  Rock.  Arkansas. 
2060. 

Sublimation  and  Activation  In  a  Security 
Setting;  Lund,  J.  Benjamin,  M.D.,  Mlnnesot:i 
Security  Hospital,  St.  Peter.  Minnesota.  2074 

Intensive  Socialization  Program  for  Mildly 
Retarded;  Roos.  Philip.  Ph.D  .  Austin  State 
School.  Austin.  Texas  787^3.  2167. 

Habllltatlon  of  Disturoed  Adolescent  Male 
Retardates;  Shelton,  James  T,  M  D  ,  Porter- 
vlUe  SUte  Hospital,  Porterville,  California, 
2178. 

RehablUtetion  through  a  Psychodynamlc 
Work  Program;  Hamilton,  John  N.,  M.D..  The 
Clifton  T.  Perkins  State  Hospital.  Jessup, 
Maryland.  3248. 

Patient  Preadmissions.  Discharge-Aftercare 
Services;  Hamilton.  John  N.,  MX).,  The  Clif- 


ton T.  Perkins  State  Hospital.  Jessup,  Mary- 
land, 2268. 

The  Rehabilitation  of  Delinquent  Retard- 
ates, Elliott,  James  F  ,  M  D  ,  Murdock  Center, 
Butner.  North  Carolina  27509,  2270. 

Rehabilitation  through  Recreation;  Red- 
nour.  Bert,  M  D.,  Illinois  Secvirity  Hospital, 
Menard,  Illinois.  2443. 

RESEARCH    Programs    in    Crime    and   Delin- 
QtiENCT  IN  Chicago.  Sponsored  by  NIMH 

RESEARCH     AND     PROJECT     GRANTS NIMH 

Social  OTgan\::ation  and  Culture  Change: 
Mary  Shepard.son,  University  of  Chicago, 
113,578. 

Mfntal  Illness  and  the  taw:  Stason  E 
Blythe.  American  Bar  Foundation,  $23,464. 

An  Experiment  in  Caseuork  in  Probation: 
Charles  Shireman.  University  of  Chicago, 
»86.157. 

Total,  »123,199. 

TRAINING    GRANTS — NIMH 

Loyola    Vnii-ersity 
Discipline:   Social  Work,  $38,064. 

University  of  Chicago 
Discipline:  Social  Work,  $37,644. 
University  of  Illinois 
Discipline:  Social  Work,  $24,853. 
Total,  $100,561. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— DOUBLE  STANDARD 

The  SPEAKER  p  o  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy]  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
ei-al  weeks  ago  a  Negro  man,  a  former 
Mississlpplan  but  now  a  resident  of  New- 
York  City,  entered  upon  a  200  mile  hike 
from  Memphis  to  Jackson.  Evei-y  effort 
was  made  to  fan  his  walk  to  the  front 
pages  of  the  big  dally  press  but  the  hike 
was  begun  with  little  or  no  notice  and 
with  only  five  or  six  t«nderfooted  com- 
patrlota. 

A  light-minded  citizen  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  decided  for  some  reason  that  he 
either  did  not  like  the  Negro  or  his  long 
walk.  So  the  Memphlan  grabbed  his 
old  bird  gun.  filled  It  with  bird  shot,  drove 
south  on  Highway  51  over  into  De  Soto 
County.  Miss.,  which  Is  only  a  mile  or  so 
south  of  the  Memphis  border.  From  a 
point  of  hiding  near  the  highway,  this 
Memphlan  sprayed  the  bird  shot  at  the 
hiker,  resulting  In  a  few  superficial 
wounds. 

Immediately  much  of  the  national 
press,  television,  radio,  cameramen,  and 
many  Americans  became  terribly  in- 
censed, not  with  the  man  from  Tennessee 
who  did  the  shooting  but  with  the  entire 
white  population  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. And  the  only  thing  white  Missis- 
sippians  had  done  was  to  provide  the 
hiker  with  some  protective  company  in 
the  persons  of  several  State  highway  pa- 
trolmen, along  with  several  agents  of  the 
FBI. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  a  national  news  feast  was  on. 
The  Post,  Newsweek,  Life,  CBS,  NBC, 
ABC,  and  the  Commvmist  Daily  Worker 
and  others,  even  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  flooded  the  Magnolia  State  with  re- 
porters and  photographers.  The  Presi- 
dent for  the  time  dropped  important 
duties  to  sorely  lament  what  had  hap- 
pened in  poor  little  ole  Mississippi  and 
again  pledged  himself  not  to  let  up  until 


he  had  removed  all  bias  and  fgrms  oi 
discrimination  from  throughout  tlie 
Union.  Of  course,  nothing  was  said  or 
done  about  eliminating  the  bias  and  dis- 
crimination practiced  apain.st  white  Mi.s- 
slssipplans. 

Our  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach.  who  devotes  such  a  bountiful  share 
of  his  time  to  this  cause,  also  deplored 
the  conduct  in  Mississippi — not  the  con- 
duct of  the  man  from  Tennesssee  but 
that  of  Missisfiippians  who  were  guilty 
of  no  harm  at  all  to  the  injured  one. 

He  promptly  dispatched  his  civil  rights 
expert.  John  Doar,  to  the  Stat*  to  ob- 
sei-ve  the  conduct  of  Mississippians  and 
to  gather  evidence  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  such  law  suits  and  prosecutions 
against  them  as  might  be  satisfying  to 
the  so-called  civil  rights  movement. 

Grasping  the  opportunity  to  make 
headlines  and  rake  in  more  money,  civil 
rights  bleeders  and  leaders  swarmed  into 
the  State.  One  of  these,  by  the  way.  was 
referred  to  yesterday  by  a  Member  from 
Ohio  as  very  probably  being  a  Commu- 
nist. Goatced  riff-raff  and  just  plain 
junk  and  punks  from  all  over  the  Nation 
swelled  Mississippi's  visiting  horde  to 
even  greater  proportions.  Incidentally, 
it  was  quite  interesting  to  note  that  the 
civil  rights  leaders  wound  up  quarreling 
among  themselves  as  to  whom  among 
them  would  be  the  "big  leader"  of  the 
March.  They  voted  the  NAACP  folks 
completely  out  of  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating. 

Several  Members  of  this  House,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  after  being  as- 
signed a  plane  under  orders  from  the 
White  House,  flew  away  to  Mississippi, 
saw  the  sights,  released  Indignation  re- 
ports to  their  respective  constituencies — 
the  principal  purpose  of  their  trip — 
and  returned  as  conquering  heroes 
to  fill  the  Congressional  Record  with 
extended  lamentations  on  what  they  saw 
and  heard  down  in  poor  little  ole  Missis- 
sippi, 

To  sum  it  up,  a  considerable  segment 
of  Washington's  oflBcialdom.  as  well  as 
much  of  the  national  news  media,  had 
themselves  what  I  would  call  an  old 
fashioned  fieldday  kicking  Mississippi. 
It  all  wound  up  as  no  more  than  a  big 
puff  of  wind,  with  the  march  leaders 
stuck  for  thousands  of  dollars  in  ex- 
penses and  begging  for  contributions  to 
pay  off  the  deficit. 

It  is  quite  strange  that  these  Wa,sh- 
ington  civil  rights  experts,  the  news 
media  and  all,  are  this  day  so  quiet,  so 
extremely  quiet.  Why  all  their  silence 
at  a  time  when  racial  trouble,  incidents, 
riots,"  brick  throwing,  window  breaking, 
looting,  shooting  and,  yes,  the  killing  of 
Negroes  are  taking  place  from  California 
to  Chicago,  to  Cleveland,  to  New  York, 
and  down  to  Florida? 

Two  Negroes  were  killed  by  whites 
about  2  weeks  ago  in  some  California 
city.  Sacramento,  I  believe.  Where  were 
the  protestors,  the  alarmists,  those  who 
were  so  horrified  when  a  Negro  got 
sprayed  with  bird  shot  by  a  Memphlan 
in  Mississippi?  The  California  killings 
hardly  made  a  ripple  in  the  national 
news  media.  They  buried  the  report  in 
the  back  pages  of  the  few  papers  that 


did  can->-  it.  and  it  received  similar  treat- 
ment by  radio  and  television. 

Several  Negroes  have  been  killed  in 
northern  cities  m  the  last  few  days — 
within  the  last.^  24  hours  in_jCleveland, 
Ohio.  Kalzenb^Eh  has  not  opened  his 
mouth.  Doar  i.s  tied  to  his  desk.  The 
President  has  been  completely  silent. 
And  not  one  Congressman  has  slipped 
out  of  town  to  ii^.vestigate.  or  made  one 
speech,  or  demanded  that  the  Federal 
Government  intervene.  No  one  has  de- 
manded a  new  civil  rights  law  or  urged 
Federal  occupation,  as  they  do  when 
something  comparable  happens  in  the 
South. 

Compare  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
abuse  that  was  heaped  upon  us  Missis- 
sippians when  a  Negro  got  sprinkled  with 
bird  .shot,  not  by  a  Mississlpplan  but  by 
a  Tennessean. 

What  IS  the  matter  with  you  civil 
righters  around  here?  You  are  so  quiet 
over  the  riots  and  killings  of  the  hour 
in  the  northern  and  western  cities.  Why 
do  you  not  demand  Federal  action.  Fed- 
eral inter\'ent;on.  more  Federal  laws? 

We  are  anxiously  waiting.  And  listen- 
ing.   Listening,     listening. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr  GallagherI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  have  the  sad  but  proud  honor 
of  commemorating  Captive  Nations 
Week,  a  tribute  to  those  nations  which 
at  this  very  momeiit  lie  under  the  fist  of 
Communist  oppression. 

Some  of  the  more  striking  examples 
are:  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia. 
Estonia.  Huni;ao-.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Po- 
land. North  Korea.  East  Germany,  and 
Rumania.  These  nations  have  lost  their 
independent  standing  within  the  world 
community.  Most  of  these  at  one  time 
or  another  tasted  freedom  and  ,the  lib- 
erty to  det-ermine  their  own  course. 
Most  were  relatively  successful  in  their 
attempts  at  modern  government.  But 
each  is  now  suffering  in  common  with 
the  others  a  denial  of  the  right  to  de- 
termine what  form  of  government  is  best 
for  the  people  of  that  nation. 

We  face  a  situation  in  the  captive  na- 
tions that  is  as  if  a  Berlin  Wall  had  been 
erected  around  each  of  the  citizens. 
This  invisible  wall  is  the  restriction  of 
those  basic  freedoms  recognized  as  es- 
sential to  human  dignity. 

The  rights  of  national  independence 
and  self-determination  have  become 
rampant  throughout  the  world  in  recent 
years.  The  outdated  colonialistic  meas- 
ures u.sed  to  force  and  keep  dependence 
are  no  longer  valid  in  the  20th  century*. 
Yet.  they  exist  and  continue  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  nations  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains. 

Technologically.  Russia  is  a  modern 
nation.     But  in  her  relations  with  the 
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countries  of  east-central  Europe.  Russia 
employs  the  means  ordinarily  associated 
wlih  the  age  of  colonialism. 

Certainly  the  methods  have  become 
more  sophisticated — tanks,  rifles,  barbed 
wire — but  the  basic  concept  of  forced 
colonialism  remains  as  it  was  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  Colonialism  is  out 
of  place  and  alien  to  the  modern  world. 
Colonialism  stifles  human  progress  and 
initiative. 

The  United  States  should  take  clear 
and  energetic  steps  to  assure  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  that  we  do  not  accept 
the  status  quo  in  Europe.  We  do  not 
accept  the  dommating  influence  of  So- 
viet Russia  over  the  captive  nations  of 
east-central  Europe.  We  do  not  accept 
the  present  division  of  Germany.  We 
deplore  the  contlnuinf?  denial  of  the  right 
of  self-determination  to  the  captive  na- 
tions by  both  Ru.ssia  and  Red  China. 

In  the  past,  various  Communist  lead- 
ers have  attacked  the  celebration  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  In  the  United  States 
as  unrealistic  and  naive.  If  the  Commu- 
ni-sts  are  so  confident  in  their  derision 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  it  should  be 
a  time  for  them  to  hold  free,  U.N.-saper- 
vi.sed  elections  in  each  of  these  nations. 
The  results  of  a  free  election  in  any  cap- 
tive nation  would  demonstrate  anew  that 
no  nation  has  ever  freely  chosen  com- 
munism In  a  national  referendum. 

I  take  just  pride  in  having  been  able 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  In  saluting 
the  proud  and  noble  peoples  who  live  to- 
day without  the  basic  rights  and  free- 
doms we  in  America  have  had  for  so  long. 


trophe  «nd  all  suffered  the  loss  of  their 
priceless  independence.  Yet  they  en- 
dured the  ordeal  with  courage,  hoping 
that  they  would  regain  their  freedom  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 

But  these  hopes  were  never  realized. 
Instead  of  freedom,  they  found  Com- 
munist totalitarianism.  And  today,  after 
more  than  two  decades,  these  tens  of 
millions  of  peoples  who  enjoyed  a  real 
measure  of  freedom  before  the  war,  are 
still  prisoners  in  their  homelands,  smd 
their  Communist  captors  continue  to 
hold  them  behind  the  abominable  Iron 
Curtain.  While  it  is  true  that  in  recent 
years  the  Communist  hold  over  some 
of  the  Euiopean  nations  has  been  osten- 
sibly relaxed,  none  of  these  people.s  ac- 
tually do  enjoy  the  true  liberty  that  the 
peoples  of  the  free  West  do. 

It  is  our  ardent  desire  to  see  the  captive 
nations  freed  of  tyranny.  We  are  re- 
minded this  week  to  renew  our  deter- 
mination to  continue  the  fight  for  their 
freedom.  It  is  our  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  through  peaceful  means  thus  free- 
dom may  be  attained,  and  that  these 
capitlve  nations  may  once  more  regain 
their  sovereignty  and  independence. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dinckll]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  WashlngtOTi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Captive 
Nations  Week  was  established  in  July 
of  1959  through  a  joint  congresslonsJ 
resolution  and  a  Presidential  proclama- 
tion. By  that  long  overdue  act  both 
Congres.s  and  the  President  implemented 
the  wholehearted  wishes  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

For  many  years  a  number  of  nations 
have  been  trapped  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  enslaved  under  the  tyranny  of 
Communist  totalitarianism.  These  cap- 
tive nations  comprise  a  good  portion  of 
Europe's  total  population  of  100  million. 
They  occupy  areas  In  central  and  eastern 
Europe,  and  were  sovereign  states  before 
World  War  II.  Most  of  these  countries 
regained  their  freedom  for  a  while  after 
the  First  World  War,  and  all  of  them 
became  valued  members  of  the  world 
community  of  free  nations. 

During  the  interwar  years,  many  of 
them  were  in  real  danger  of  losing  their 
freedom.  Unfortunately,  their  worst 
fears  were  justified  very  early  in  the  war. 
All  were  engulfed  in  the  world  catas- 


UNSADDLE  OUR  SEAWAY— LEGISLA- 
TION TO  MAKE  PROPOSED  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  TOLL  IN- 
CREASES UNNECESSARY  BY  GIV- 
ING SEAWAY  RELIEF  FROM  ITS 
BACKBREAKING  FINANCIAL  BUR- 
DEN 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  LMr.  Reuss]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wishington? 
There  was  no  objectlc«i. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  15 
Lake  States  Congressmen  have  intro- 
duced identical  bills  to  give  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  relief  from  its  present 
backbreaking  financial  burden.  This 
relief  would  make  unnecessary  the  10 
percent  Increase  in  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
tolls  for  the  5-year  period,  1967  to  1971. 
Inclusive,  now  being  considered  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Corporation — a  toll 
increase  to  which  we  are  strongly 
opposed. 

I  submit  a  joint  statement  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashlky],  the 
gentleman  frmu  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Blat- 
nikI,  the  gentleman  from  Indiaiui  LMr. 
BradeuasI,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [  Mr.  DtNGELL  1 ,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Karth],  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  KastknmeiirI,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden], 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Olson  1 ,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PuciNSKil,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Race),  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  RosTENKowsKi],  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stalsaum]. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik], 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    (Mr. 


ZablockiI,  and  myself  Issued  today  in 

connection    with     the    Introduction    of 

House  biU  Nos.  16374  to  16388. 

Stattment  Opposing  Proposed  Tou,  In- 
cKEA.scs  TO»  St  Lawrenci  Seawat  and 
Presenting  Legisijition  Rixievinc  SE.\w.^T 

OF    BACKBnE.AKINC    Fl.NANCIAl.    BtHUJEN 

We  are  In  Imminent  danger  ol  losing  our 
investment  In  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  by 
ailemptlng  to  extract  excessive  financial 
returns  from  it. 

Proposed  Increases  In  Seaway  toll  charges 
are  now  being  considered  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Corporation.  Hearings  were  held  in 
early  June  lu  Chicago.  A  decision  is  ex- 
pected by  August  15. 

Propobcd,  first.  Is  a  flat  10  percent  increa.ie 
raising  present  loll  rate*  ol  4  cents  per  gross 
registered  ton.  40  cents  per  ton  of  bulk  cargo. 
and  90  cent.s  per  ton  of  general  cargo,  to 
4-2  cents,  44  cents,  and  $1.00.  respectively. 
These  Increases  would  go  Into  eflect  in  19G7 
and  continue  through  1971. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  charged  for 
one-way  transit  of  the  Welland  Can:\l.  a 
tariff  of  $160  per  vessel  In  1Q«7.  rl.sing  to  $800 
per  vessel  In  1971.  and  twice  these  amounts 
lor  a  round  trip,  whether  a  ship  l.s  loaded  or 
proceeding  luider  ballast.  By  1971,  under  the 
proixjsed  .set  of  tolls,  a  small  bulk  cargo  vessel 
loaded  to  capacity  would  have  to  pay  60 
percent  more  per  one-way  passage  of  the 
Seaway  than  It  does  at  the  present  time. 
A  medium-sized  vessel,  similarly  loaded, 
would  have  to  pay  26  percent  njore  per  one- 
way passage,  and  the  largest  vessel  able  to 
negotiate  the  Seaway,  17  percent  more.  In 
the  case  of  ships  carrying  general  package 
freight,  a  category  In  which  the  Seaway  faces 
tlie  closest  competition  from  alternative 
transportation  routes,  the  propoeed  tolls 
would  Increase  one-way  transit  cost  per 
vessel  from  100  jjercent  In  the  case  of  the 
smallest  to  a  minimum  of  46  percent  for  the 
largest  ahlpe.  Ships  returnUig  through  the 
Welland  Canal  under  ballast  would  have  to 
spread  additional  return  voyage  charges  per 
vessel  over  caroges  In  some  niamier. 

We  are  opposed  to  these  toll  incTeases  be- 
cause : 

1.  Toll  Increases  of  any  kind  would  retard 
growth  of  Seaway  trafBc  before  capacity  op- 
erations are  attained — the  Increases  will 
cut  the  ground  out  from  under  the  Seaway  s 
progress  to  date  and  precipitate  a  naajor  drop 
Lu  trafBc. 

2.  Present  toll  rates  are  adequate  to  cover 
all  reasonable  operating  and  capital   costs. 

TOLL    INCREASES    WILL    CUT    SEAWAT    TEAFKIC 

From  1959  when  the  Seaway  opened 
through  1962,  Seaway  traffic  wae  substantially 
below  the  optimistic  predictions  of  earlier 
years.  However,  beginning  with  the  196) 
season,  there  has  been  a  most  encoursgii  ? 
growth  In  trafBc — In  1963.  tonnage  lncrea."=cl 
21  percent:  In  1964.  27  percent:  and  In  19f>i 
10  percent.  In  the  most  recent  season 
(1965).  a  record  43^82,000  tons  were  carried 
on  the  Seaway,  93.3  percent  of  an  earlier 
optimistic  prediction  of  47  million  tons 
thovight  possible  for  the  year. 

Despite  the  excellent  showing  of  the  la.'^t 
three  years,  the  Seaway  has  not  yet  reached 
the  50-mllllon-ton  level  which  was  originally 
considered  to  be  full  capacity  operations. 
The  propoeed  combined  toll  Increases,  rail- 
ing present  tolls  to  a  minimum  of  17  to  loo 
percent  higher  for  a  complete  transit  of  the 
Seaway,  could  cause  a  disastrous  downturn  in 
trafllc.  much  less  permit  the  Seaway  to  at- 
tain and  to  maintain  capacity  operations. 

The  huge  increases  for  small  TcsseU  could 
very  well  eliminate  moBt  small  barges  and 
lalcers  from  Lak*  aerrlce,  and,  with  those. 
th«  traflo  tbey  carry.  For  example.  New 
York  SUte  barges  procewllng  frotn  the  Barge 


Canal  to  Three  Rivers  and  then  via  Lake  On- 
tario to  Lake  Erie  might  no  longer  be  able  to 
offer  competitive  transportation. 

Traffic  carried  in  medium-  Izevl  and  large 
vessels  would  also  suffer.  There  Is  hardly 
an  example  of  Seaway  cargo  movement 
which  could  not  be  and  is  not  moved  by 
alternative  methods  of  transport.  Where 
traffic  moves  on  the  .Seaway  now.  it  does 
so  because  at  present  toK  rates,  the  Sea- 
way Is  more  economical  and  shippers  have 
found  out  about  it — not  because  there  Is 
no  other  way  to  get  cargo  out  to  domestic 
or  International  markets.  There  is  a  huge 
complex  of  rail,  barge,  and  pipeline  systems 
serving  most  Important  midwest  centers. 
If  cost  were  not  a  consideration,  the  Seaway 
in  fact  would  not  have  been  able  to  more 
than  double  traffic  between  1959  to  1965. 
from  20,600,000  .tons  to  nearly  44,000,000 
tons. 

In  terms  of  tonnage,  the  two  most  im- 
portant commodities  shipped  through  the 
Seaway  are  grain  and  Iron  ore.  In  1965, 
17,500,000  tons  of  grain  and  11.700,000  tons 
of  iron  ore  were  shipped,  two-thirds  of  the 
total  traffic  for  the  year.  Increases  In  Sea- 
way transportation  costs  would,  without 
doubt,  result  In  major  shifts  of  both  of  these 
bulk  commodities  to  alternative  routes  and 
modes  of  transportation. 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute,  retained 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Corporation  to 
study  the  effect  of  Seaway  toll  Increases 
on  future  traffic,  warns  in  its  November  1965 
report  that  toll  Increases  would  be  dam- 
aging to  Seaway  traffic  in  both  commodities 

The  Institute  had  this  to  say  on  grain: 

"TTie  quantities  of  grain  moving  to  export 
via  the  different  (Seaway)  ports  are  highly 
sensitive  to  shipping  charges  from  alter- 
nate sources  via  alternative  routes.  Grain 
trading  la  extremely  competitive,  and  large 
volumes  swing  on  price  differences  of  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  bushel  .V  .  the  gen- 
eral pattern  of  shipments  and  \he  general 
orientation  of  Inland  shipping  areae  to  ports 
will  reflect  efforts  to  minimize  shipping 
charges."  * 

And  here  Is  what  the  Institute  states  will 
happen  if  tolls  on  Iron  ore  shipments  are 
raised: 

"Transportation  charges  from  Quebec 
.source  to  the  Pittsburgh  area  currently  are 
nearly  equal  via  the  Seaway  and  via  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  an  increase  In  the  toll 
might  Immediately  affect  the  routing  of  a 
million  tons  or  more." 

Moreover,  the  Institute  states  future  traf- 
fic losses  could  be  much  greater  because 
high  Seaway  transit  costs  would  discourage 
technological  investment  in  the  Labrador 
ore  mines: 

"Over  a  longer  run,  a  toll  Increase  could 
affect  the  close  balance  of  delivered  costs 
between  Lake  Superior  and  Labrador-Quebec 
sources.  Influencing  Investment  in  future  pel- 
lot  plants  and  thereby  affecting  a  larger  share 
of  the  projected  traffic." 

These  conservative  estimates  of  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  of  an  unstated  loss 
in  grain  traffic  and  sizable  losses  in  iron  ore 
shipments  were  based  on  an  assumption  of 
motifrafe  upward  revisions  In  tolls.  The  In- 
stitute was  not  asked  what  would  happen  In 
the  case  of  huge  Increases  In  the  range  of 
60-100  percent  or  more,  affecting  a  portion 
of  the  present  movements  through  the  Sea- 
way. The  conclusion  seems  Inescapable  that 
these  proposed  lulcreases  would  cut  into  pres- 
ent traffic  In  a  major  way. 

THE  PRESENT  TOLL  RATES  ARE  ADEQUATE  TO  MEET 
REASONABLE  SEAWAT  COSTS 

Even  With  under-capacity  traffic  of  43.382,- 
000  tons  In  1965.  the  Seaway  yielded  a  huge 
surplus  of  revenue  over  operating  expenses. 
Out  of  total  revenues  of  $6,372,000,  operating 
expenses  Including  major  maintenance  costs 


came  to  $1,766,000,  leaving  $4,606,000  for  re- 
turn to  the  United  Statee  treastiry.  Why  is 
this  impressive  operating  profit  considered 
Inadequate? 

The  answer  is  that  a  huge  capital  burden 
is  now  required  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Act  to  be 
charged  against  operating  profit.  First,  there 
is  an  Interest  charge  of  about  $4, 500.000  on 
the  Seaways  capital  debt  of  $130,982,000 
Second,  there  is  another  interest  charge  of 
some  $390,000  charged  for  $10,737,000  of  in- 
terest deferred  from  1959  onward — Interest 
on  Interest.  Third,  there  is  a  bookkeepli^g 
charge  for  depreciation  of  $1,686,000 
Povirth,  there  is  the  obligation  to  pay  back 
the  capital  debt  in  fifty  years. 

The  present  toll  structure  applied  to  the 
1965  below  capacity  traffic  level  of  43.382.000 
tons,  by  yielding  an  operating  profit  of 
$4,606,000  failed  only  by  $284,000  to  cover  the 
extraordinary  total  Interest  burden  of 
$4,890,000.  if  traffic  had  attained  a  50.000,- 
OOO-ton  level  (and  operating  costs  remained 
substantially  the  same),  operating  profit  at 
present  toll  rates  would  have  risen  to  about 
$5,500,000.  and  excess  over  interest  cost  of 
some  $600,000. 

If  toll  Increases  or  other  disasters  are  not 
imposed  on  the  Seaway,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  traffic  can  and  will  expand  well 
above  the  50,000,000-ton  level. 

There  will  be  no  capacity  bottleneck  at  the 
60.000,000-ton  level,  once  thought  to  be  the 
practical  maximum  for  the  Seaway.  Re- 
cently, at  House  Appropriations  Committee 
hearings  for  fiscal  1967,  Mr.  Joseph  McCann, 
Seaway  Administrator,  estimated  that  traffic 
up  to  65.000.000  tons  could  be  handled,  as 
both  Seaway  and  p>ort  facilities  improve. 

The  Seaway  Corporation  estimates  that  the 
average  annual  traffic  for  the  years,  1967- 
1971,  win  be  52,500,000  tons.  At  this  level  of 
operations,  careful  control  over  operating 
costs,  should  permit  earnings  in  excess  of  in- 
terest costs  to  pass  the  $1,000,000  per  year 
level,  without  any  Increase  in  toll  rates. 

But  under  the  federal  government's  book- 
keeping practices,  the  actual  1965  loss  Is  not 
$284,000  but  $1,970,000.  At  the  50,000,000-ton 
traffic  level,  there  would  not  be  a  net  profit 
of  $600,000,  but  a  loss  of  $1,086,000.  The  dif- 
ference Is  due  to  a  depreciation  charge  of 
$1,686,000.  Everything  except  land  is  being 
depreciated — the  locks,  roads,  bridges,  chan- 
nels, and  canals,  as  well  as  operating  equip- 
ment. This  would  be  entirely  appropriate  If 
these  funds  were  being  reserved  to  pay  for 
replacement  or  retirement  of  facilities  which 
could  not  be  replaced.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
replacements  and  major  maintenance  ex- 
penses are  already  charged  to  ctirrent  operat- 
ing expenses.  In  1965,  for  example,  $713,000 
si>ent  on  navigation  aids  and  plant  and 
equipment  was  so  charged.  Some  of  the  so- 
called  depreciation  charge  may,  therefore,  be 
double  counting  of  the  same  costs. 

Moreover,  unless  It  Is  assumed  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  depreciation  period,  the  Seaway 
will  be  worthless,  the  government's  book- 
keepers are  asking  us  to  pay  for  the  Seaway 
twice — once,  to  repay  the  money  invested, 
and,  the  second  time,  to  accumulate  addi- 
tional funds  equal  to  the  original  cost  of  the 
Seaway. 

The  most  onerous  and  grossly  Inequitable 
financial  burden  placed  upon  the  Seaway 
Is  the  repayment  in  fifty  years  of  capital  cost 
of  Its  construction.  The  St  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Is  virtually  the  only  transportation  sys- 
tem which  Is  by  law  required  not  only  to 
cover  its  own  oi>erating  and  maintenance 
costs  but  also  to  pay  interest  at  the  going 
rate  and  to  sonortlze  the  capital  investment 
over  a  relatively  short  period.  How  onerous 
and  Inequitable  this  burden  Is  can  be  judged 
by  looking  at  the  transportation  subsidies 
which  have  been  or  are  right  now  being 
given  to  other  parts  of  our  tran.sportatlon 
svstem. 


Ocean  ship  channels:  The  Seaway  is  very 
like  the  ocean  ship  channels  In  that  it  serves 
a  particular  geographic  area.  Yet  the  ocean 
ship  chanjiels  have  not  even  had  to  pay  op- 
erating and  maintenance  costs,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Interest  and  capital  Investment  costs. 
For  example,  through  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
the  federal  government  has  paid  on  behalf 
of  the  Delaware  River  Channel  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  sea.  $54,631,336  in  construc- 
tion cost  and  $113,346,844  Ln  operating  and 
maintenance  costs;  the  Houston  Ship  Chan- 
nel, $^4,449,257  In  construction  cost  and  $32,- 
605.2'?(J^n  operating  and  maintenance  costs; 
the  Sacramento  Deep  'Water  Channel.  $39,- 
551.254  in  construction  cost  and  $10,740,586 
in  operating  and  maintenance  costs:  and  the 
Mobile.  Ala..  Channel,  $14,275,026  for  con- 
struction and  $15,221,599  for  operating  and 
maintenance  costs. 

The  railroads:  In  the  pveriod  from  1850  to 
1871  the  nation's  railroad  companies  re- 
ceived government  land  grants  of  about  183 
million  acres.  According  to  a  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  study,  the  value  of  this  aid 
given  to  railroads  came  to  nearly  $13  bUlion. 
The  arrangement  was  that  this  subsidy  would 
be  paid  off  over  time  by  giving  the  govern- 
ment special  low  shipping  rates.  This  form 
of  "payment,"  still  being  made  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  can  In  no  way  be  considered 
analogous  to  the  Seaways'  Interest  burden 
and  requirement  to  retire  capital  Invested. 
There  is  no  way  to  measure  Its  adequacy  In 
terms  of  a  return  on  federal  Investment  or 
in  liquidation  of  the  Investment  itself. 

It  Is  also  appropriate  to  note  that  while 
the  railroads  demand  that  Seaway  tolls  cover 
all  costs,  including  financial  costs,  they  are 
themselves  permitte<l  by  the  ICC  to  reduce 
rates  on  commercial  traffic  to  meet  competi- 
tion dowai  to  a  theoretical  out-of-pocket  cost 
minimum. 

The  airlines:  The  nation's  commercial  air- 
lines are  beneficiaries  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
$250  million  of  the  $750  to  $800  million  ap- 
propriated each  year  to  build  airports,  main- 
tain and  operate  airwaya  provide  navigation 
and  landing  aids,  communications  facilities, 
and  weather  advisory  services.  For  all  of 
this,  commercial  prop  transport  planes  pay 
only  a  2-cents-per-galIon  tax  on  gasoline,  and 
jet£.  which  do  not  use  gasoline,  pay  nothing. 
Air  passengers  pay  a  5-percent  excise  tax  on 
their  tickets,  but  no  toll  or  charge  is  assessed 
on  air  f.'-eight. 

■When  these  indirect  subsidies  to  the  air- 
lines do  not  suffice,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  st.ands  ready  to  pay  operating  sub- 
sidies. These  have  been  running  at  around 
$80  to  $85  million  per  year. 

The  merchant  marine:  U.S.  shipping  lines 
receive  about  $330  million  per  year  from  ap- 
propriated federal  funds  as  subsidies,  about 
one-third  for  construction  and  two-thirds  to 
make  up  deficiencies  in  operating  revenues. 
They  enjoy  a  federally  guaranteed  monopoly 
on  U.S.  coastwise  shipping,  on  all  defense 
cargo,  all  exports  purchased  under  govern- 
ment loans,  and  half  of  all  other  government 
cargo. 

Inland  watenvays:  A  statutory  prohibition 
against  ever  charging  tolls  on  our  Inland  wa- 
terways which  has  its  origin  in  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787  was  specifically  reaffirmed 
In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1909.  This 
act  is  still  in  force  Without  arguing  the 
merits  of  the  matter,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  bargelines  operating  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Ohio  Rivers  have  an  Immense 
cost  advantage  over  competing  modes  of 
transport.  Tlieir  cargo  is  toll  free  despite  the 
fact  that  over  $2  billion  of  federal  funds  have 
been  Invested  In  water'way  capital  improve- 
ments in  addition  to  some  $113  million  an- 
nually appropriated  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  inlsind  waterways.  Thus, 
railroad  lines  in  cooperation  with  bargelines 
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have  time  and  again  been  able  to  quote  lower 
rates  and  thus  to  divert  txafflc  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  shipped  via  the  Seaway. 
Trucking  lines:  While  trucking  lines,  like 
other  users  of  federally  fln!»nced  toll  high- 
ways and  bridges,  presumably  pay  for  their 
share  of  these  new  facilities,  they  are  free  to 
use  aU  other  highways,  streets,  and  bridges 
In  their  business  operations.  It  seems  highly 
debatable  whether  their  present  payments  In 
license  fees,  gasoline  taxes,  and  other  taxes 
would  adequately  cover  their  share  cf  the 
Interest  and  capital  cost  of  past  public  In- 
vestment as  well  as  ciirrent  operating  and 
maintenance  costs. 

Outside  the  fleld  of  transportation,  the 
federal  governmer.t  h;us  been  equally  gen- 
erous In  projects  where  a  long  developmental 
period  Is  required  For  example,  the  TVA 
power  fivclUlies  were  permitted  to  go  along 
for  27  years,  from  1933  to  1961.  without  a 
definite  program  for  Interest  pajTiienta  and 
for  repayment  of  capltjil.  In  this  period, 
TVA  power  operations  got  well  enough  estab- 
lished not  only  to  plow  back  substantial  net 
operating  revenues  but  to  be  able  to  Issue 
their  own  bonds  In  the  private  capital  market 
for  expansion  purposes.  In  another  area,  the 
government  makes  loans  to  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts on  which  It  charges  no  Interes*-  and 
sets  100-year  terms. 

The  Seaway,  far  from  being  subsidized.  Is 
practically  the  only  major  national  develop- 
ment project  In  which  the  government  luis 
thus  far  failed  to  see  the  need  for  long-term. 
U  not  permanent.  Lnvesimei.t.  The  attempt 
to  make  an  exception  of  the  Seaway  is  not 
only  shorulghted  economics.  It  Is  also  In 
serious  conflict  with  principles  which  govern 
federal  policy  on  other  transportation  facili- 
ties. 

THE  PROPOSrn  R^TE  IN(T1EASFS  ARE  A  BfLT- 
DETKATINC  KMEDT  FOR  TH«  SEAWAT'S  FINAN- 
CIAL   FHOBLKMS 

The  two-part  ti^r.  rate  Increases  are  pro- 
posed for  the  five-year  period,  19(7-71. 
Their  dampening  effect  on  trafflc  will  b«'  felt 
by  both  Canada  and  the  United  8  ates. 
However,  the  benefits  If  any.  go  mainly  to 
Canada.  The  United  States  will  receive  only 
Its  share — 28  percent— of  the  10-perceiit  por- 
tion of  Increase,  or  2  8  percent  of  anv  in- 
creases In  toll  revenues.  The  bulk  of  the 
10-percent  portion  gfies  to  Canada.  In  addi- 
tion, all  of  the  additional  proposed  Increases, 
ranging  from  7-90  percent  are  for  lockage 
fees  on  the  Welland  Canal,  wholly  owned  by 
Canada.  These  fees  would,  therefore,  go  In 
their  entlretv   to  Canada. 

On  the  dubious  assumption  that  traffic 
will  continue  to  increase,  the  Seaway  Corpo- 
ration estimates  that  with  the  Increased  tolls, 
revenues  will  average  around  W.aOO.OOO  an- 
nuailv  in  the  1967-71  period.  At  the  same 
trafflc  levels  present  tolls  would  yield 
around  17  800  000  per  year.  For  the  sake  of 
an  unlikely  p<.:enil«!  g-.m  of  »600.000  per 
year,  and  »3 A)00  OOO  for  Ave  years  in  toll 
revenues,  therefore,  we  would  be  risking 
much  more  probable  re'  ("iiue  losses  through 
major  reductloas  In  traffic  volume. 

Since  the  U.1II  rate  Increases  are  proposed 
for  a  flve-vear  period,  the  Intention  is  no 
doubt  to  reduce  them  If  traffic  falls  or  fall-s 
to  achieve  the  desired  volume  Increase.  But 
restoration  of  present  rales  will  not  mean  an 
equally  prompt  restoration  of  trafflc. 

We  have  learned  to  set  Income  tax  rates 
low  ao  that  a  full-employment  balance  In  the 
economy  produces  expanded  federal  budget 
revenues.  The  old  rule  of  raising  taxes  to 
Increase  revenue  in  times  of  under-employ- 
ment  U  dead  and  burled.  becaviM  It  didn't 
work.  In  like  manner,  we  should  seek  high- 
er Seaway  revenues  from  expanded  tramc. 
samulated  by  low  tolls.  We  should  bury  any 
notion  of  raUlng  toUa  to  Incxeaee  revenues  »l 


under-capacity  trafflc  levels,  because  this  will 
equally  fall  to  work. 


PJII.NXIPLES     WHICH     SHOULD     GOVERN      rEDES.\L 
POLICY    ON    SXAWAT 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  ought  to  be  gov- 
erned by  three  financial  principles,  as  op- 
I»8ed  to  those  which  now  govern ; 

First.  Investment  cost;  Since  the  Seaway 
together  with  the  Great  Lakes  Is  quite  literal- 
ly a  fourth  seacoast  of  the  United  States,  the 
federal  government  should  retain  ownership 
of  the  US  share  of  the  Seaway  in  perpetuiiy. 
The  government  should  not  try  to  amortize 
the  cost  of  Its  investment  over  any  fixed  pe- 
rl;Kl— It,  should,  Instead,  seek  to  be  paid  re- 
turns which  »111  m  time  pay  for  the  invest- 
ment many  times  over.  The  form  which  the 
government's  investment  should  take  is  capi- 
tal stock,  not  revenue  bonds  with  a  fixed  term 
ae  at  present  An  example  of  a  wholly  owned 
federal  agency  In  which  the  government's  In- 
vestment is  held  in  the  form  of  capital  sU)ck 
Is  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  Bank's 
capital  stock  has  a  value  of  one  billion 
dollars. 

Second.  Return  on  Investment:  It  seems 
reasonable  that  private  users  who  benelil 
from  the  canal  should  pay,  as  part  of  their 
tolls,  a  return  on  the  Inveetment  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  This  should  be,  as  at  pres- 
ent, equal  to  the  weighted  average  cost  of 
actual  borrowing  by  the  federal  government 
In  the  open  market  at  the  times  that  capital 
funds  were  actually  Invested  In  the  Sea- 
way But  these  returns  to  the  government 
should  cumulate  much  as  dividends  on  pre- 
ferred stock  rather  than  as  Interest  on  bonds. 
.Such  dividends  should  be  allowed  to  cumu- 
late and  be  paid  by  the  Seaway  when  earn- 
ings permit.  No  Interest  would  be  charged 
on  deferred  dividends. 

Dividends  payable  for  the  Indefinite  fu- 
ture, rather  than  Interest  cost  which  ceases 
when  capital  Is  amortized,  seems  a  fairer 
basis  for  setting  Seaway  tolls  so  far  as  com- 
petitive modes  of  transport  are  concerned. 
The  latter  could  result  In  an  abrupt  decline 
lu  tolls  as  financial  costs  were  eliminated,  a 
decline  which  could  not  be  met  by  Seaway 
competition. 

Third.  Cost  basis  for  setting  tolls:  In 
general,  a  cost  basis  for  setting  Seaway  tolls 
appears  the  most  acceptable.  However,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  other  forms  of  trans- 
poruitlou  regulated  by  the  government  are 
permitted  to  meet  competitive  rates  where 
such  rates  are  not  below  out-of-pocket  oper- 
ating ciwts,  far  greater  latitude  to  reduce 
rai«a  than  Is  at  present  possible  should  be 
permitted,  particularly  In  the  present  devel- 
opmental period.  Moreover,  tolls  should  be 
fixed  at  a  level  where  they  will  cover  return 
on  the  government's  Investment  as  well  as 
current  of>eratlng  and  maintenance  costs  at 
full  capacity  operations.  It  makes  no  more 
sense  to  set  Seaway  tolls  at  traffic  le\sls 
achieved  In  the  Initial  development  period 
than  It  would  be  to  set  federal  bridge  or  road 
tools  on  the  basis  of  the  first  few  vehicles 
which  happen  to  pass  through  toll  points. 

The  principle  of  setUng  user  charges  at 
fii;i  rapacity  operations  rather  than  In  the 
early  years  of  a  project  when  trafflc  Is  so 
Blight  that  enormous  tolls  could  be  neces- 
sary to  yield  sufficient  revenues,  received 
strung  support  by  an  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration study  conducted  by  the  Conimerce 
Department  In  1959.    The  study  states: 

"Recovery  of  federal  expenditures  through 
user  charges  might  be  b^ow  full  cost  In  the 
Interests  of  the  economic  objectives  of  the 
program.  Examples  might  be  charges  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  a  project  before  trafflc 
develops,  or  charges  based  on  full  capacity 
use  rather  than  on  existing  trafflc  In  projects 
with  very  large  capacities  and  trafflc  poten- 
tials.    Such    policies    are    not    IncompaUble 


with  a  cost  recovery  doctrine.  Where  a  low 
charge  promotes  a  large  use.  total  income 
over  the  longrun  period  may  more  success- 
fully achieve  the  cost  recovery  goal  than  a 
high  IniUal  charge  with  low  Uafflc.  (U.S. 
Department  of  Cotnmerce,  User  Charges  on 
Inland  Waterways.  January   1959.  p.  41)." 

PROPOSED    AMENDMENTS    TO    SEAWAT    ACT 

Accordingly.  In  order  that  Seaway  financ- 
ing and  Seaway  tolls  can  be  In  full  accord 
With  the  principles  we  have  cited,  we  propose 
certain  changes  in  the  Seaway  Act.  The  bills 
which  we  have  Introduced  today,  embody 
these  changes.  They  will  better  reflect  the 
governments  true  Interest  In  having  a  con- 
servative form  of  capitalization^  a  surer 
method  of  Insuring  a  return  on  Its  Invest- 
ment, and  lower  toll  charges  If  needed  to 
stimulate  traffic  naturally  suited  to  use  the 
seawav.     The  changes  follow; 

First.  Consider  all  revenue  bonds  out- 
suuding  and  accrued  Interest  charges  a.s 
original  Investment,  to  be  converted  to  an 
equivalent  dollar  amount  of  capital  stock. 

Sfcond.  Require  an  annual  dividend  of 
3  45  percent — the  weighted  average  coFt  t  1 
the  government  on  capital  invested  In  the 
Seaway  as  of  December  31.  1965  -on  the 
capital  stock,  payable  from  the  date  of  i'?- 
suance  of  the  stock,  cumulative  If  not  paid 
in  any  year. 

Third.  Require  that  tolls  be  set  which  ^111 
at  full  capacity  operations,  recover  all  cur- 
rent operating  and  maintenance  costs — saw 
depreciation— and  the  3.45  percent  annua! 
dividend  on  capital  stock.  The  present^l! . 
are  to  constitute  the  maximum  perml^BbiP 
rates.  Maintenance  Is  to  be  considered  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  the  asset  value  of  the 
Seaway  without  any  additional  depreciation 
charges. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Act  of  19.54 
introduced  by  the  15  Congressmen  fol- 
lows: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  conservative 
capitalization  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  Hou^' 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am>'rirtt  in  Confess  assembled.  That  (ai 
section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  13,  1954  (Publi- 
Law  358  Eighty-third  Congress:  33  USX 
985»,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  imnie- 
dlately  after  "Sec    5". 

(bi  Such  section  is  further  amended  h' 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  ne*- 
subsection: 

"(b)  In  order  to  protect  the  Inveetmen 
of  the  United  Slates  In  the  Corporation's 
assets,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  ♦'■  •' 
Corporation  are  avrthorlzed  and  directed  t  ' 
convert  the  revenue  bond  obligations  refernl 
to  In  subsection  (a)  hereof  to  capital  st'"  .: 
In  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  outfitancii:.-' 
principal  amount  of  said  revenue  l>onds  .tiia 
accrued  Interest.  The  Corporation  shall  I  v? 
a  cumulative  dividend  on  such  capital  siotic 
of  3  45  per   centum   per   annum." 

Sic  3.  ia)  Parsigraph  (4i  of  section  12(b) 
of  such  Act  (33U£.C.988(b)(4))  Is  amendtnl 
to  read  ««  follows : 

"(4)  That  the  rates  prescribed  shall  not 
exceed  those  In  effect  on  January  1.  1986.  and 
shall  be  calculated  to  cover,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, at  full  capacity  operations,  all  cos'.' 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  work.i 
under  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, payment  of  Interest  on  the  obllgatu:.-' 
of  the  Corporation,  payment  of  3  45  p^r 
centum  per  annum  cumulative  dividend  on 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation,  and 
payments  In  Ueu  of  taxes." 

(b)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  (33 
U.S.C.  988(b)(5))   la  repealed. 


RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  AE)AMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  I  Mr.  Hathaway!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
June  of  this  year  I  distributed  a  ques- 
tionnaire among  my  constituents  In  an 
effort  to  elicit  their  views  on  some  of  the 
critical  Issues  which  face  our  Nation  and 
the  Congress. 

Because  I  consider  the  war  in  Vietnam 
to  be  the  most  critical  of  these  Issues,  a 
question  about  It  headed  the  list  of  topics 
covered. 

The  answers  indicate  that  the  majority 
of  people  In  my  congressional  district 
favcu:  the  administration's  course  In 
VletQatn.  Of  the  40.3  percent  who  said 
they  did  not  approve,  the  majority  Indi- 
cated they  would  prefer  a  stronger  mili- 
tary course  of  action. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  my  ques- 
tionnaire was  distributed  and  returned 
prior  to  the  recent  bombings  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong.  I  feel  that  support  of 
administration  handling  of  the  "Vietnam 
.Mtuation  would  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  53.6  percent  scored  on  my  ques- 
tionnaire If  the  poll  were  taken  now. 

DOMESTIC    PROGBAMS    SUPPORTED 

Most  of  the  people  who  returned  my 
questionnaire  feel  that  the  Nation's 
domestic  programs  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed In  order  to  meet  the  dollar  needs  of 
the  war  in  'Vietnam.  Although  37.8  per- 
cent said  ckimestic  programs  should  be 
cut  back.  59.2  percent  hold  the  opposite 
\iew.  'With  39.6  percent  indicating  they 
want  to  see  domestic  programs  at  their 
current  level  and  19.6  percent  saying  they 
.should  be  increased. 

rotm-TEAa  terms 

The  Idea  of  a  4 -year  term  for  Congress- 
men appears  to  meet  tTlih  favor  in 
Maine.  This  is  favored  by  69.6  percent 
of  the  people  who  responded  to  my  poll. 
Only  22.3  percent  indicated  opposition 
to  4-year  terms. 

Also  favored  by  54  9  percent  are  tax 
deductions  for  political  contributions  up 
to  $100. 

TABULA'nON 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for  Uie  Record 
tlie  following  tabulation  of  rcsportses  to 
the  questions  covered  in  my  question- 
naire: 

[Results  In  percent] 

1.  Do  you  think  we  sliouid  foilow  the  pres- 
ent course  In  Vietnam? 

Tes 53  6 

No 40  S 

Vndeclded    6.1 

2  Assuming  the  Vietnam  war  continues. 
d  )  you  believe  that  U.S.  dotnestlc  programs 
siiould  b»— 

<^^   Increased  19.8 

(bi    Maintained   39.  • 

I    I   Cut 87.8 

id)   Undecided 3.0 
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8.  Should  Rod  China  be  admitted  to  the 
U.N.? 

Yes - 43.4 

No 50.5 

Undecided    6  1 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  VS.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  general? 

Yes 47  8 

No 47  9 

Undecided 4.3 

5.  Should  the  United  States  relax  Its  re- 
strictions on  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries? 

Yes 37.8 

No 58.8 

Undecided    . 3.4 

DOMESTIC    ArFAIRS 

1.  Do  you  favor  stricter  conirols  iu  the 
purchase   and   possession   of   firearms? 

Yes 58  4 

No  - 36.0 

Undecided    6.6 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation? 

Yes 48.2 

No 33.4 

Undecided    18.4 

3.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to  ban 
discrimination  In  the  sale  of  housing? 

Yes 41.1 

No 52.3 

Undecided    18.4 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  revised  version  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act? 

Yes   _. .- 34  6 

No  --- 27  9 

Uiidecided   37.5 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  $100  maximum  Income 
tax  deduction  for  political  contributions? 

Yes 54.9 

No     36   1 

Undecided     .— 9   0 

6.  Do  you  favor  revising  the  Selective 
Service  System? 

Yes 57  4 

No    28  9 

Undecided    13.7 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  4-year  term  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Yes 69.6 

No     22.3 

Undecided    B.  1 

8  Do  you  favor  the  Situs-Picketing  bill? 

Yes    9.8 

No 17  4 

Undecided    72.8 

9  Which.  If  any,  of  the  poverty  programs 
should  be  maintained  or  cut  back? 
Headstart: 

Maintain    40.9 

Cut    back.. 24  3 

Undecided 34.8 

Communliy  action : 

Maintain    28.8 

Cut  back 28.2 

Undecided    43.0 

Job  Corps: 

Maintain    36  3 

Cut   back 37  2 

Undecided    26.5 

Vista: 

Maintain    26.2 

Cut    back 27.4 

Undecided 46.4 

Adult  basic  education: 

Maintain    61.0 

Cut   back 81.8 

Undecided 17.2 


10    Do  you  favor  U.S.  efforts  to  put  a  man 

on  the  moon? 

Yes 48  2 

No    31    8 

Undecided    20   0 

CENEKAX. 

1  Regard. ng  the  worldwide  population  in- 
crease, do  you  favor: 

(a)  Technical     assiptance     t^->     nations 

requesting  birth-control  aid 56   5 

(b)  Requiring   U.S    foreign    aid    recip- 

ients     to     adopt      birth-control 
programs 16.1 

(c)  No  VS.  governnienlal  Involvement 

in  this  matter 26.7 

2  What  do  you  consider  our  most  Im- 
portant problem? 

Education 36.  5 

Civil   rights ' 26.  7 

Employment   . 12.5 

Housing    5  2 

Other^    21   4 

■'  Vot«6  in  the  other  category  were  scattered 
over  many  topics  with  the  foliowing  receiv- 
ing: a  significant  endorsement:  Vietnam  5  6 
pyercent:  foreign  afTalrs.  1.59  percfiit:  in- 
flation. 1.51  percent.  Unemployment,  crime 
and  federal  spending  each  were  Indicated  ajs 
the  major  problem  on  0  83  percent  of  t;,? 
questionnaires  returned. 

3  Do  you  believe  that  most  legislation  en- 
acted by  this  Congress  has  been  beneficial 
to  Maine? 

Yes  ._ 44   5 

No    20.2 

Undecided   35  3 


RESULTS  OF  A  QUESTIO.VN.4.rRE  ON 
NATIONAL  ISST.'ES  TAKEN  IN  THE 
25TH  CONGRESSION.AL  DISTRICT 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Spejiker,  I  a.'-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.";  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wa.shineton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  circulated  to  the  approximately 
160.000  famihes  in  the  25lh  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  a  question- 
naire inviting  them  to  express  their 
opinions  on  what  I  cor.sidered  to  be  the 
major  domestic  issues  at  that  time. 

More  than  18.000  constituents  took 
the  time  to  sit  down,  review  the  issues 
and  answer  35  questions  dealing  with 
such  diverse  topics  as  "Taxes  "  and  "Fed- 
eral Spendin.s."  "Civil  Rights."  "Con- 
sumer Protection."  'Employment."  'Con- 
servation." "Vctei'an.s  Affairs."  and  "Con- 
gressional Reform.  "  In  addition,  a  very 
high  proportion  took  the  time  to  write 
detailed  and  thoughtful  comments  on 
many  of  the  issues. 

A  tabulation  of  the  results  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire is  here  reported  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  helpful  and  info:  mative 
to  my  colleagues  in  Congress  who  must 
make  important  deci&ioiis  on  many  of 
these  questions.  I  only  wish  that  time 
and  space  permitted  me  to  include  as 
well  the  thoughtful  and  perceptive  com- 
ments that  many  respondents  vol'un- 
teered. 
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A  questionnaire  from  your  Congretsnian,  Richard  L.  OUinger,  S5th  District,  Nete  York 


1.  Taiw. 'ix'ndinf!  and  innution  control.     Ho  ymi  f»vor — 

(a)    Ki'storiiin  aiitii  uml  telephone  exolae  UkmT... 

(h)  Incrcasini!  \»  ithhiiMing  iirovlsloiis' .. ...... 

(c)   Ai-cn-JpratinK  corpdrHtc  Im  collections? 

(<li  Kxcpss  prnlii!<  tin  to  rwapture  dffriise  'ontract  wtndbllaT . . 

(p)    Kaising  other  laji'."'  . ... ... - . j ..... 

(0    CuttiriK  social  pri>graJiis  such  as  aiil  to  •diicalion? . .. ..... ......... 

(([>  <  'ulliuE  {ilhtT  proK ranis,  such  a.s  space  fflortT — . ...... 

J.  Kmployiiicnt      P"  you  favor- 

(a)  .'icttinif  iir.MiMniiii  siiiniUirds  for  Staff  i  nninplnympnt  compensatioo  laws? . . 

ibi   KaisiiiK  niiiional  ruinimuin  wage  to  $1  r.'i  un  hour? 

(c)  Kaisiiik'  M.iiioii.il  inuiiiniini  wa^e  lo  $1    >()  un  liour? , - . 

(d)  ETtcioluK!  Taft-lliirtlcy  «■!  I  lenient  pri  visiims  to  all  strike*  sffecttaR  national  IntWMt? 

(6)   PennJTiinr  Ti'^inn.liisfruil  statcis  to  rontmue  PunninK  collective  baritamlni;  and  elections  for  contracts  requiring  union  dues 

|j,iyiiii.ni~  t.y  relniumr  sec.  MiM  ofT  iift-IInrilry  .\ct?. -.- 

3.  rivil  rights  '    |in  >c>ii  favor- 

(•■»)   .Making  it  a  Kciler.il  .rime  to  conumt  \  lolence  a«ainsr  rivil  riirlits  workers? — 

(bi  frovMliMK  Ke.ler.il  smi'lanls  for  Fe<ler  U  ajid  .si.ite  jury  wlectiou? .— - 

'c)   Prohitiitinit  dusiTiniiiiiition  m  .sale  and  lontal  of  liousing? 

4.  Gun  control.     I'o  y'>ii 'a^'"r  — 

(a)  rrohilutiiid  all  iiriv.ile  Interstate  uiall  ■hipmenis  of  (nins? 

(b)  i*erinutin(t  sliipiiient  of  K^ius  only  after  not  let'  to  local  police? — 

(c)  I'eniiitllnic  slilpnieni.  Put  makinK  it  K'deral  crime  to  knowingly  sell  guns  to  crUnlnala,  children,  narcotic  addicts,  and  men- 

tally ill' , 

(d)  ProTidlnu  .«tiH  penalties  for  using  guns  lu  any  crime? , 

(e)  No  restriction'' 7. 

6.  Con.'stinier  protection       I'o  you  favor— 

<ai    Hpquirinjf  all  pa*"kape.s  (o  state  con  tent  <(  clearly  and  a<'curately?  . . .... 

It))  Re<p]irinif  loan  instruments  to  .state  tn  e  total  co»it  and  interest? 

«    Vcteran.s  and  civil  service.     Do  you  favor— 

ai  ( iiviiii!  (if  education  lienelits  to  \  letna  n  war  veterans? 

(b)  Increasing  liovernnient  pay  scales  to  rratcli  Industry  levels? 

7.  Conservation.    Vo  you  favor  — 

(a)  Federal-.'^tatelocul  c«>|vratlon  to  reali«'  Hud-son  River's  scenic,  commercial,  and  recreational  potential? 

(ti)   Providing  incentives  and  research  to  place  powerllnea  underground? 

(c)  Kxpaiidmg  antiiHiIlmion  i)rogranis  soi  ntire  river  basins  can  he  cleaned  up? 

(d)  Preserving  ("alifonua  redwoods? 

(e)  Preserving  Nation!  wild  rivers? 

8.  Congres-sional  reform      I  >o  yon  favor — - 

(a)   Encouraging  trmd  puMic  participation  in  campaign  financing  with  tax  credit  or  tax  deduction  for  oootributiaos? 

fh)   Kliimniiling  unreal istic  campaign  expense  limits  and  substituting  et?eclive  dlscloeure  requirements? - 

(c)  Increitsing  term  of  1    S.  HepreSi'ntatives  to  4  years? ......... 

1     /MI  to  run  in  pri'Sidentlal elections  yciirs?  _.   _    _ 

2.  Half  to  run  in  presidential  years,  half  to  run  In  ofl-years?    

<d)  Transfer  of  proper  functions  of  IIou.se  In. American  Activities  Committee  to  Judiciary  Committee? 
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LADY   BIRD   JOHNSON'S   BEAUTIFI- 
CATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-man 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.ould 
like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  commend 
Mrs.  Johnson  for  the  Invaluable  services 
she  has  rendered  through  her  beautlfl- 
catlon  program.  As  we  all  know,  she  has 
spent  many  long,  hot.  work-filled  days 
in  support  of  this  cause,  traveling  tire- 
lessly from  big  city  slum  areas  to  small 
country  towns  in  her  efforts  to  spread  the 
concept  of  a  truly  beautiful  America. 
Through  her  concern  and  avid  partici- 
pation, she  has  become  a  symbol  for 
American  awareness  of  conservation  and 
beautiflcation. 

As  a  result  the  con.science  of  a  whole 
nation  has  been  stirred.  She  has 
awakened  us  all  to  the  joys  and  fulfill- 
ment of  constructive  conservation  work, 
as  well  as  to  the  lurking  dangers  to  our 
natural  resources  if  we  should  Ignore  the 
facts.  By  sacrificing  her  own  time  and 
comfort,  she  has  caused  all  citizens  to 
have  an  eye  for  the  natural  components 
of  comfort  and  pleasure  for  ourselves 
and  future  generations  of  Americans. 

Most  important  of  all,  however.  Is  the 
pride  In  our  country  which  Mrs.  John- 
son has  restored.  The  tree  plantings  and 
fiower  growing  are  only  representathe  of 
this  larger  mood.    Her  energy  and  vivac- 


ity have  served  as  Inspiration  to  people 
throughout  the  land,  and  rescued  the 
idea  of  scenic  charm  from  the  waste  and 
hurry  of  a  modem  industrial  society. 
She  has  given  us  all  a  lift  in  spirit  for 
which  we  are  duly  grateful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent permission,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  an  Interesting  article 
written  by  Hugh  Sldey  in  the  current 
issue  of  Life  magazine  concerning  Mrs. 
Johnson's  beautification  program. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  and  able 
writer  of  this  article  in  the  sentiments 
he  so  well  expresses.  I  congratulate  the 
First  Lady  of  this  country  on  her  con- 
tinuing magnificent  contribution  in 
making  this  great  land  of  ours  more  at- 
tractive, more  liveable,  and  more  beauti- 
ful: 

Lady   Bird,   Sats  L  B.J  .  'Wn-i,  Beautift  Us 
Out  or  Existence" 

(By  Hugh  Sldey) 

There  Is  a  little  confusion  about  who 
climbed  on  whose  train.  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
says  that  the  natural  beauty  movement  In 
this  country  had  up  steam  and  was  rolling 
when  she  got  aboard.  The  gardeners,  orni- 
thologists and  picnickers  say  that  she  laid 
out  the  track,  stepped  up  to  the  throttle  and 
made  It  all  go.  Everybody.  Just  about,  agrees 
that  It  Is  a  hlgh-balUng  train  this  summer. 
It  may  be,  In  fact,  that  the  natural  beauty 
program  Is  the  single  most  successful  Great 
Society  venture  so  far.  And  It  Is  quite  plain 
that  Mrs.  Johnson  In  the  years  ahead  will 
be  Identified  with  natural  beauty  In  the  way 
Jackie  Kennedy  Is  remembered  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  White  House. 

The  response  to  Lady  Bird's  first  plea  to 
preserve  and  nurture  the  land  was  instan- 
taneous and  Is  continuing.  At  least  200  let- 
ters a  week  come  t^Lady  Bird  asking  her  to 


settle  highway  location  problems,  thanking 
her  because  a  neighbor  was  Inspired  to  share 
her  rose  bush,  and.  once,  enclosing  a  batch 
of  delphinium  seeds  which  pKJured  out  over 
the  desks  of  the  startled  secretaries.  The 
mall  Is  called  "quality  maU"  by  tb«  White 
House,  which  means  It  comes  on  nice  paper 
and  la  often  typed.  Some  of  It  U  "dollar 
mall,"  the  true  measure  of  a  successful  cam- 
paign. These  are  letters  like  the  one  from 
G  E.  offering  advice  about  burying  transmis- 
sion lines  to  give  neighborhoods  a  neat  Xoc't. 

The  phonee  ring  too.  One  Waahlngtoni.iii 
figured  that  Lady  Bird  could  handle  air, 
problem,  and  when  he  saw  a  plant  willing' 
In  one  of  the  parks  he  called  and  urged  some 
sprinkling.  Such  confidence  Is  not  mis- 
placed. When  one  Ohloan  wrote  complain- 
ing of  some  unsightly  airplane  hulks  .it 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Mrs  Johr.- 
son  brought  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  was  dining  at  the  White  House 
that  evening  In  24  hours  the  planes  liad 
been  ordered  behind  a  grove  of  trees 

The  movement  has  been  notably  frte 
of  partisan  pohtlcs.  Republican  Seii.it.r 
Everett  Dirksen  was  one  of  the  first  In  line 
to  ask  Lady  Bird  to  give  a  beauty  speech  m 
his  home  state.  Laurance  Rockefeller  he.ids 
a  Johnson  advisory  committee  on  natur.il 
beauty  and  has  been  a  guest  of  Mrs.  Johns,  n 
at  the  ranch  when  the  spring  flowers  were 
In  bloom.  Robert  Gray,  who  used  to  be  tiie 
secretary  of  Eisenhower's  Cabinet,  rose  at  a 
dinner  and  toasted  the  program  which  makes 
"every  good  Republican  feel  guilty  when  ho 
plants  a  geranium."  "^ 

There  have  been  suprislngly  few  mishaps 
In  the  program,  although  there  was  one  scire 
from  Peoria.  The  cherry  tree  that  Lady  Bird 
planted  last  year  beside  the  courthouse  im 
the  new  downtown  plaza  turned  sickly,  and 
dispatches  to  the  White  House  despaired  of 
Its  living.  But  this  spring  the  April  ram.'; 
brought  forth  new  leaves  and  wide  rejolcinp 
Builders  In  the  Washington  areas  suddenly 
discovered   this   spring   that   they  could  not. 


get  a  decent-alzed  azalea  bush  within  70 
miles  of  the  capital:  the  beautiflcation  pro- 
gram had  cleaned  out  the  markete.  Some 
Etatlstlcal-mlnded  naturallstB  Insist  that  the 
landscape  Oower  and  shrub  population  has 
reached  an  aUtlme  national  high.  ]ust  Uke 
the  huioan  population. 

Lady  Bird  has  long  been  known  for  her 
shrewd  financial  Instincts.  And  alie  hasn't 
forgotten  them  In  her  pursuit  of  beauty. 
She  Is  quick  to  remind  people  what  Shell 
Oil  discovered — that  attractively  landscaped 
filling  stoUons  in  many  Irutances  outsold 
those  decorated  with  balloons  and  pennants. 
Indies  apparently  determine  a  large  ntimber 
of  the  motor  stops  and  figure  that  stations 
with  shade  trees  probably  have  mure  ap- 
pealing rest  rooms  too.  Factory  owners  have 
reported  that  landscaping  has  helped  cut 
down  on  personnel  turnover.  Not  long  ago 
Lady  Bird  stood  In  front  of  the  Walker-Jones 
public  school  In  a  tough  Washington  neigh- 
borhood and  counted  28  broken  windows. 
.Since  then  school  and  grounds  have  been 
beautified  with  the  full  Involvement  of  the 
students,  parents  and  faculty.  Tliere  has 
not  been  a  broken  window  and  a  few  weeks 
agq  Mrs.  Johnson,  In  the  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
Oarden  at  the  White  Hou.se.  called  up  9-year- 
o;d  David  Evans,  who  started  the  whole  proj- 
ect with  a  plaintive  letter  asking  for  a  bush, 
and  gave  him  a  special  award  for  his  school 

Beauty  across  this  land  Is  such  a  diffuse 
project  that  Lady  Bird  h.-vs  had  to  become 
more  of  a  symbol  than  an  on-the-spot 
beauty  aid.  But  she  does  bring  considerable 
personal  experience  to  her  role.  She  recall.s 
one  of  the  gratifying  thing.?  in  her  past  life 
was  ending  the  day  hot  and  tlrpd  from  work 
in  her  garden.  She  jokes  that  a  fitting 
epitaph  for  her  would  be,  "She  planted  three 
trees."  referring  to  three  trees  she  lovingly 
planted  and  cared  for  In  her  Washington 
backyard  la  the  days  her  husband  was  still 
a  Texas  senator. 

All  6  Teet  3  Inches  of  Lady  Bird  are  In 
this  fight.  She  selects  her  wardrobe  with  an 
eye  to  her  beautiflcation  tasks.  She. needs 
dressea  with  the  A-llne  design  so  that  she 
can  get  her  foot  up  on  a  shovel.  The  others 
are  too  tight  for  these  earthy  tasks,  so  she 
always  chooses  a  few  she  calls  her,;  "tree- 
planting  dresses."  Because  planting  season 
.seems  to  come  with  rain,  the  Lady  Bird 
entourage  goes  forth  on  Its  beauty  trips  each 
year  equipped  with  umbrellas  and  slickers. 
Local  residents  can  generally  distinguish  a 
beauty  safari  when  It  sets  out  from  the 
White  House  tjeoause  the  end  of  the  line  l.s 
■ften  brought  up  by  a  well-mtiscled  Secret 
.Service  man  carrying  a  ix)tted  White  House 
seedling  to  be  planted  somewhere. 

Lady  Bird  has  one  nagging  worry  '*  She 
wants  words  that  belter  express  the  move- 
ment, which  she  thinlts  has  touched  a  deep 
.-ense  of  duty  to  this  country.  Natural 
beauty,  beautiflcation.  conservation — those 
terms  are  part  of  li  but  not  all  of  what  the 
movement  Is  after.  New  York's  Mary  Lasker 
Kot  Close  when,  commenting  on  Mrs,  Jolin- 
-'on's  campaign,  she  sjiid,  'She's  lifted  the 
spirits  of  everyone."  And  the  President  him- 
self had  a  gpod  thought  one  day  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  acres  of  wildfiowers  his  wife  had 
sown  all  over  his  ranch  and  remarked  with 
.?rufT  delight,  "She's  going  to  beautify  us 
right  out  of  existence."     What  a  way  to  go. 


INTEREST  RATE  WAR  INTENSI- 
FIES—ONCE AGAIN  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE BOARD  ACTS  CONTRARY 
TO  PUBLIC  INTEREST— BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY  COMMITTEE 
CKLLED  TO  PASS  ON  MATTER 
MONDAY,  JULY  25 
Mr.  ADAltlS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  Texas  [Mr.  Patma>-]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoxd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember 6  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
moved  quickly  and  secretly  to  drastically 
raise  interest  rates  across  the  board. 
This  is  nothing  new  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, as  Members  will  certainly  recall 
the  three  recessions  within  the  8  years  of 
the  last  Republican  administration — all 
caused  by  the  Federal  Reserves  big 
banker-Inspired  tight  money,  high  Inter- 
est policies.  We  all  recognize,  of  course, 
that  It  is  the  Federal  Reserve — and  only 
the  Federal  Reserve — which  controls  the 
availability  and  cost  of  credit  to  everj' 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  America,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  and  State  and  local 
governments  as  well. 

But  the  Fed's  defiant  move — It  was 
defiant  because  they  have  assumed 
power  they  do  not  legally  possess  by 
law — had  the  effect  of  kicking  off  a  vi- 
cious, senseless,  and  destructive  rate  war 
between  our  financial  Institutions.  High 
Federal  Reserve  ofiBclals  have  admitted 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
the  Congre.ss.  of  which  I  have  the  prin- 
lege  of  being  chairman,  as  well  as  our 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
that  the  reason  for  these  high  rates — 
they  raised  the  top  rates  that  banks  may 
pay  on  certificates  of  deposit  a  startling 
37 '2  percent — was  that  the  large  money 
market  banks  would  lose  $3.5  billion  of 
corporate  deposits  In  December  i965 
alone  unless  permitted  by  the  Fed  to  hike 
their  interest  payments  on  these  deposits. 

Immediately  many  commercial  baioks 
boean  paying  up  to  5  percent,  and  even 
more,  on  small,  short-term  deposits, 
causing  a  serious  drain  of  funds  from 
thrift  institutions.  This  has  had  the  ter- 
rible result  of  dr>-lng  up  funds  for  home 
loans  already  In  short  supply  and  with 
interest  rates  bumping  up  against  the 
usury  laws  in  many  States.  In  the 
meantime,  American  families  are  find- 
ing themselves  unable  to  afford  adequate 
housing,  and  the  building  and  mortgage 
industry — alieady  in  a  serious  slump) — 
faces  an  out-and-out  depression.  Build- 
ers are  in  a  very  bad  situation  now  with 
housing  starts  way  down;  in  a  few 
months  they  face  complete  disaster. 
This  is  no  exaggeration,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  it  is  all  because  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's December  action  to  bail  out  a 
few  large  banks  which  had  overextended 
themselves  in  financing  infiationary 
plant  and  equipment  expansion  by  their 
larger  corporate  clients. 

The  July  1  di\1dend  date  threatened 
further  withdrawals  of  funds  from  sav- 
ings Institutions  into  the  commercial 
banks,  but  because  of  the  July  4  congres- 
sional recess,  your  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  found  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  report  out  a  bill  and  get 
action  on  the  House  floor — assuming  we 
would  be  fortunate  enough  to  immedi- 
ately secure  Rules  Committee  approval — 
and  action  by  the  body  before  July  1. 

Instead,  your  committee  approved  a 
strongly  worded  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  within   30 


days  to  put  an  end  to  the  current  rate 
war  which  may  well  trigger  another  ter- 
rible and  tragic  recession.  The  Fed 
started  the  rate  war;  they  can  stop  it 
If  they  again  prove  themselves  defiant 
to  the  peoples  elected  officials,  your 
committee  has  promised  positive  and 
vigorous  action. 

The  resolution  approved  by  your  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  June  23 
makes  perfectly  clear  that  in  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  Its  members  there 
presently  ex-ist.s  excessive  Interest  rate 
comiietition  which  is  not  merely  un- 
sound, but  will  very  hkely  lead  to  dis- 
astrous result.s.  This  resolution  which 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
that  same  day  calls  upon  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  "within  30  days  to  put  to  an 
end  this  excessive  interest  rate  competi- 
tion and  to  forestall  the  threat  of  such 
further  competition." 

Action  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  take  to  end  tliis  terrible  state  of 
affairs  includes,  in  addition  to  the  ob- 
vious necessity  of  rolling  back  its  drastic 
increase  in  interest  rates  payable  on  time 
deposits,  prohibiting  automatic  renewal 
of  consumer  "CD's,"  prohibiting  multiple 
maturity  dates.  Increasing  minimum  ma- 
turities, and  increasing  required  reserves. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  what- 
ever that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  ade- 
quate authority  to  end  tiiis  costly  rate 
war.  The  Reserve  Board  already  pos- 
sesses adequate  legal  authority  for  every 
single  one  of  the  adjustments  I  have  just 
mentioned  necessary  to  restore  the  situa- 
tion prior  to  December  6. 

So  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  tremendous 
di.sappointm^ent.  though  not  suriirtse.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  learned  of  the  Federal 
Reserve's  reaction  to  your  committee's 
plea  for  a  return  to  financial  and  mone- 
tary sanity.  Tiije  Resei-ve  Board  cast  a 
crumb  from  the  rich  man's  dinner  table 
by  announcing  an  increase  in  reser\-es  on 
time  deposits  to  5  percent,  up  from  4  per- 
cent. Tills  increase,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
woi-se  than  no  action  at  all  because 
standing  alone  it  will  not  stem  the  sav- 
ii:igs  outflow  or  help  a  starving  money 
market  at  all.  It  will  have  the  effect  of 
giving  the  big  banks  another  excuse  to 
oiice  again  hike  their  already  usurious 
inierest  rates.  This  action  only  make> 
money  a  little  bit  tighter  and  a  bttle  bit 
moi  e  expensive.  It  will  have  the  effect  of 
making  tiie  next  recession  caused  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  come  just  that  much 
sooner  and  be  just  tliat  much  more 
severe. 

This  July  15  action  limiting  to  5  per- 
cent the  interest  payable  on  multiple 
maturity  time  deposits  will  be  equally  In- 
effective Even  the  bankers  themselves 
have  accused  tiie  Federal  Reserve  of  an 
exercise  in  futility.  The  most  you  can 
say  atwut  these  moves  is  that  they  con- 
stitute, finally,  a  confession  of  error  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Federal  Reserve.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  33  members  of  your  commit- 
tee on  Banldng  and  Currency  have  la- 
bored long  and  hard  on  this  problem 
We  bent  over  backward  to  give  the  Re- 
serve Board  an  opportunity  to  correct 
their  own  mistake.  Their  response  is  on 
the  verge  of  arrogance.  Iiistead  of  wish- 
ing to  assist  your  committee  in  the  public 
interest  by  relieving  a  ternble  situation. 
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the  Federal  Reserve  has  taken  action 
which  can  only  make  it  worse. 

This  is  a  cruel  joke  on  the  thousands 
of  builders,  real  estate  people,  and  home 
buyers.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace 
that  time  after  time  after  time  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  able  to  take  action  harm- 
ful to  the  American  public.  The  public 
certainly  deserves  better  treatment  than 
they  are  getting.  It  Is  high  time  that 
Congress  met  its  responsibility  and  I  can 
assure  all  my  colleagues  that  this  will  be 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee's 
first  order  of  business  Monday  of  next 
week,  July  25.  upon  expiration  of  the  30- 
day  period  .specified  in  our  June  23  reso- 
lution. 

We  must  make  sure  that  last  Decem- 
ber's attempt  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  take  sole  control  over  the  Na- 
tion's economic  reins  can  never  happen 
again. 

AGRICULTURAL    EXPORTS    IS    ONE 
ANSWER 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentloman 
from  Washington? 

Thei-e  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  House  deliberates  on  this  matter 
of  an  extension  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Program  and  its  benefits  to  tho.se 
impoverished  in  our  large  urban  centers. 
I  urge  that  we  also  bear  in  mind  the 
diminishing  opportunities  that  have 
plagued  our  rural  areas  for  some  /ears 
now.  That  100,000  farmers  find  it  nec- 
essary to  leave  the  land  each  year  is  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  lack  of  opportu- 
nity in  rural  America. 

I  wonder  how  long  America  can  stand 
this  migration?  The  demands  on  our 
great  agricultural  industry  are  constant- 
ly increasing  to  a  point  where  the  era  of 
farm  surpluses  in  this  Nation  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close.  We  seem  to  have 
overlooked  the  outstanding  contributions 
agriculture  has  made  to  this  Nation,  at 
least  in  the  matter  of  incentives  and  re- 
wards. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  watched  with 
great  Interest  the  dialog  on  food  prices 
and  their  impact  on  our  rising  ccst  of 
living.  We  now  iiave  ample  proof  that 
the  fault  does  not  he  with  the  fanners 
and  cattlemen.  My  concern,  of  course,  is 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
of  my  constituents  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  grain  and  livestock. 

In  recent  years.  I  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  energy  on  legislation  that  will  bol- 
ster, rather  than  depress  farm  prices.  It 
would  appear  that  we  have  not  done 
enough.  My  premise,  then  and  now.  Is 
that  our  farm  population,  that  has  made 
American  agriculture  the  miracle  of  the 
civilized  world,  is  still  the  least  rewarded 
of  any  segment  of  our  affluent  society. 

I  submit  that  my  concern  for  a  better 
way  of  life  for  our  rural  population  is 
right,  and  I  will  continue  my  fight  for 
higher  farm  Incomes.  We  should  strive 
for  parity,  and  In  the  process  resist  any 


moves  that  will  curtail,  or  depress  farm 
prices.     They  should  go  up. 

Our  farm  economy  Is  entitled  to  more 
adequate  rewards  for  several  reasons : 

First,  agricultural  productivity  has 
outpaced  industrial  productivity  in  this 
Nation  by  a  factor  of  three  to  one,  and 
has  resulted  In  a  $44  billion  faim  indus- 
try: 

Second,  our  farm  output  provides  25 
percent  of  our  exports  netting  over  $5 
billion  in  cash  receipts : 

Third,  the  application  of  our  scientific 
know-how  on  the  land  is  not  equaled  by 
any  other  nation; 

Finally,  the  American  p>eople  only  have 
to  spend  18  percent  of  their  disposable 
income  for  food,  the  lowest  rate  in  the 
world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  lower  than  it  was  in 
1960.  The  prospects  for  a  reduction  to  17 
percent  are  excellent.  Further,  our  per- 
centage of  income  requirements  for  food 
is  more  than  10  percent*below  that  of 
most  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

There  are  many  other  reasons,  but 
these  are  the  principwil  ones.  Yet,  de- 
spite these  vast  contributions  to  our  gen- 
eral welfare,  the  rewards  for  our  rural 
population  are  merger  indeed. 

In  1965  our  farmers  earned  35  percent 
less  than  what  noiifarmers  received. 

In  1965  farm  prices  were  14  percent  be- 
low their  1952  level,  and  in  this  same 
year,  the  farmer's  share  of  the  food 
market  basket  was  39  percent — the  same 
as  it  was  in  1939. 

We  now  have  the  National  Commission 
on  Food  Marketing's  Report  which  fixes 
responsibility  for  increasing  food  prices 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  food  proc- 
essors and  distributors.  The  farmer  and 
the  cattleman  are  not  responsible  for 
runaway  food  prices,  or  their  inflationary 
spiral. 

In  our  program  to  increase  farm  prices, 
.several  factors  having  to  do  with  in- 
creased production  are  significant: 

On  the  authority  of  the  'Vice  President 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  sur- 
pluses are  dwindling,  as  for  example, 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  We  no  longer 
refer  to  them  as  "surplus,"  rather  they 
are  now  called  "reserves."  We  have  re- 
cently released  10  million  acres  of  farm 
lands  to  increase  production. 

World  population  is  exploding  and 
much  of  the  world  Is  underfed.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1965  there  were  63  million  more 
mouths  to  feed,  yet  total  worldwide  food 
production  remained  the  same  as  it  was 
in  1964.  Exports  of  American  farm 
products  will  reach  a  record  of  $6.5  bil- 
lion in  1966  and  It  is  estimated  that  this 
will  grow  to  $8  biUion  by  1970.  There 
seems  to  be  widespread  recognition  now 
that  farmers  should  be  permitted  to  or- 
ganize marketing  cooperatives  on  all 
commodities  In  order  to  Increase  their 
bargaining  power. 

Increased  demand  for  farm  products 
both  here  and  abroad  will  provide  the 
farmer  with  a  more  adequate  return  on 
his  investment  and  hard  work.  I  believe 
our  greatest  hope  lies  in  increased  ex- 
ports that  will  be  encouraged,  both  by 
our  food-for-freedom  legislation,  and 
by  our  efforts  to  make  other  nations  of 
the  world  more  self-sufBclent.  We  have 
found  that,  as  incomes  In  foreign  lands 
increase  by   10  percent  per  capita,  the 


imports  of  U.S.  farm  products  go  up  10 
percent. 

The  United  States  currently  exports 
only  4  percent  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct. The  greatest  proportion  of  this  is 
farm  produce.  Herein  lies  a  great  chal- 
lenge to  our  Federal  Government  and  in- 
dustry alike,  that  jointly  they  may  de- 
velop foreign  markets  where  our  good.s 
and  products  are  in  growing  demand 
Herein  lies  a  healthy  solution  to  the 
problems  resulting  from  the  current  de- 
pression in  farm  income.  Herein  lies 
real  economic  opportunity  for  our  rural 
population  that  has  given  America  so 
much. 

We  must  not  cease  in  our  efforts  to 
bring  farm  income  up  to  parity.  Our 
niral  population  must  have  greater  in- 
centive, if  they  are  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future. 


So   Like   an   Angel 


TRIBUTES     TO     THE     SISTERS     OF 

ST.    JOSEPH    HOSPITAL,    POLSON, 

MONT. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  two 
splendid  tributes  that  were  made  to  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  Poison, 
Mont.,  on  the  golden  anniversary  of  tiie 
establishment  of  their  great  humanitari- 
an service  to  that  community. 

The  verse  of  the  songs  spoke  eloquently 
for  those  devoted  women  of  the  religious 
hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph. 

Golden  Jubilee 
(Words   and   music   by   John  F.   Martin,  in 

appreciation  for  the  religious  hospitallers 

of  St.  Joceph,  golden  anniversary,  July  16, 

1966) 

FIRST   REFRAIN 

Jubilee,  Jubilee,  sing  it  gaily 

For  The  Ladies  In  White,  on  The  Hill. 

What  a  wonderful  day  when  they  came  here 

to  stay 
On  persuasion  of  Father  O'Maley. 
Jubilee,  Jubilee,  in  their  honor. 
Let  the  i>eople  rejoice  full  and  free 
For  the  love  and  good  will,  and  the  care  of 

the  111, 
Jubilee.  Golden  Jubilee. 

LEGEND 

They  came  from  the  Land  of  the  Maple  Le.if 

To  the  Land  of  the  Big  Blue  Sky 

To  serve  In  the  name  of  their  patron  Saint 

With  their  hopes  and  their  vision  high. 

They  tolled  through  the  years  for  humanity 

Like  St.  Joseph  would  have  them  do. 

Gentle   Ladles   In   White,   through    the  d^iv, 

through  the  night. 
To  their  mission  of  love  ever  true. 

SECOND  RErSAIN 

Jubilee,  Jubilee.  In  thanksgiving 

For  the  Temple  of  Hope  on  The  Hill. 

For   the   people  who  cared,   for  the  wealth 

freely  shared. 
For  the  Sisters  who  made  life  worth  living. 
Every  breesje  through  the  treee  seems  to  say 

It, 
And  the  children  at  play  dance  with  glee. 
What  a  glorious  day,  every  heart  glad  and 

gay. 
Jubilee,  Golden  Jubilee. 


I  .\  tribute  to  "The  Dedicated  Nurse,"  by 
John  F.  Martin,  presented  at  the  golden 
Jubilee,  Religious  Hospitallers  of  St,  Joseph, 
Poison.  Mont  .  July  18,  1966) 

VERSE 

!:,ich    day   and    night    your   light    is   shining 

there. 
In  giirmenta  white,  you  .seem  an  angel  fair 
Ti)  tend  our  Ills,  to  Uike  our  fears  away, 
.Mid  hope  that  all  may  have  a  brighter  day. 
With  each  tomorrow. 

CHORUS 

.■-o  like  an  Angel,  in  white  flowing  gown. 
So  like  "The  Angel"  of  nursing  renown 
Wiitchlng  and  waiting,  tending  wit'    cure 
Whi.sperlng    the    right    words,    sometimes    a 

prayer. 
."^ii  like  the  sunshine  that  follows  the  rain. 

Changing  grey  skies  to  blue. 
Some    say    that    angels    have    bright    golden 

wings. 
But  we  think  they  must  be  like  you. 


DECISION    OF    WORLD    COURT    ON 
SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rosenthal!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi-e.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  of  the  World  Court  on  South- 
west Africa  represents  a  victory  of  nar- 
row legalism  over  the  clear  dictates  of 
international  justice.  It  is  a  blow  to  the 
prestige  of  the  Court,  a  blow  to  the  op- 
pressed of  southern  Africa,  and  a  blow 
to  all  those  in  the  world  who  seek  tlie 
peaceful  and  legal  elimination  of  oppres- 
,^ion. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  rightly 
refuse  to  accept  the  decision  as  the  final 
word  on  South-West  Africa.  South  Africa 
and  apartheid.  I  urge  the  United  States 
to  join  that  group  and  to  take  the  lead 
in  proposing  new  initiatives  for  self-de- 
termination through  the  United  Na- 
tions— an  International  Institution  of 
more  proven  willingness  to  accept  its  ob- 
ligations and  take  risks  in  the  cau.sc  of 
world  peace. 


REBUILDING  AMERICAN  RURAL 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
uiianimotia  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  RksniokI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
more  than  ever  before,  the  remaining 
healthy  and  vital  areas  of  rural  America 
are  threatened  with  extinction.  We  are 
all  concerned  with  the  excessive  drain  of 
manpower  and  ability  from  the  coimtry- 
side  to  the  already  overburdened  cities. 
If  this  trend  continues,  the  country  will 
face  the  imfortunate  prospect  of  larger, 
less  governable  city  ghettos  and  depopu- 
lated, withering,  rural  ghost  towns.  Fur- 
ther, the  people  who  are  most  likely  to 


migrate  to  the  cities  are  precisely  tho.se 
that  rural  areas  urgently  need.  The 
young,  tlie  int-elligent,  the  educated,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  talented  move  from 
the  countiT  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the 
city.    When  they  leave  we  all  suffer. 

To  reverse  the  trend,  we  must  bring 
about  the  rebirth,  the  renai.ssance,  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  counti-yside. 
Mayors,  civic  planners,  churchmen, 
bankers,  businessmen,  and  in  fact  almost 
all  thouehtful  people  in  this  Nation  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  rebuilding  a  vital 
rural  society  in  America.  I  agree  with 
these  people  and  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  I  call  the  "njral  renaissance"  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961. 

The  rural  renaissance  bill  will  pro- 
vide long-term  capital  and  credit  to  de- 
velopers of  small  and  medium-sized  in- 
dustries in  rural  America.  It  will  create 
a  sound,  solvent  credit  program  tliat  can 
pump  credit  into  rural  areas,  thus  mak- 
ing capital  and  credit  equally  available 
to  cities  and  rural  areas.  With  the  re- 
source of  capital,  industrious  and  capa- 
ble businessmen  will  be  able  to  provide 
challenging  jobs  and  new  opportunities 
for  the  youth  of  rural  America. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  authorization 
not  to  exceed  $200  million  in  any  fiscal 
year  and  that  no  applicant  shall  have 
unpaid  principal  indebtedness  above  $3 
million.  Further,  the  depreciation  de- 
duction under  tlie  bill  will  be  based  on  a 
u.seful  life  of  6  years  thereby  allowing 
rapid  depreciation  under  existing  Fed- 
eral law. 

If  we  are  to  best  utilize  the  resources 
of  our  countryside,  we  must  do  some- 
thing soon.  And  our  most  valuable  re- 
source, people,  can  only  be  put  to  use  if 
we  start  now  to  make  life  in  rural  Amer- 
ica meaniiigful  and  rewarding.  To  this 
end,  we  must  create  a  Rural  Renais- 
sance, the  rebirth  intended  by  this  bill. 

I  consider  that  this  bill  will  help  re- 
vitalize rural  America  and  thereby  stem 
the  damagmg  flow  of  people  and  re- 
sources to  the  cities.  The  rebirth  of  rural 
areas  will  return  them  to  prosperous 
membership  in  the  American  economy, 
and  thus  benefit  the  entire  Nation. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon,  for  the  period  from  July  15, 
1966,  to  Augtist  1,  1966,  inclusive,  on 
account  of  attendance  at  Conference  of 
World  Council  of  Churches  at  Geneva 
as  official  U.S.  delegate  from  the  Church 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pdcinski,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  for  20  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  tuid  extend  iiis  remarks. 

Mr.  Keith,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Carter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York ) ,  for  30  minutes,  on 


July  21,  1966:  and  to  re\-ise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Cameron  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Adams  I,  for  40  minutes,  on  July  25:  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Yorki  to  re- 
\ise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Morse,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congression.al 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Williams  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  certain  newspaper 
articles  in  connection  with  the  debate 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Ma,ssachusetts. 

Mr.  Cohelan  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
day and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Farnum  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Adams  I  to  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables  with  his  remarks  made  today 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

I T!*  following  Members  <  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Yoik)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter ; ' 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Corbett. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Adams)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  FocARTY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Farntjm. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  MONACAN 

Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.  Matthews. 
Mr.  Grider. 
Mr.  Patten. 
Mr.  Sweeney. 


SENATE   BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3+66.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the  ' 
Rolla  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  at  Rolla.  N.  Dak., 
to  the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  OperationB. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  822.  An  act  to  aiithnnze  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  land  in 
Wyoming  to  Clara  Dossier  Wire. 


ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
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that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  oi  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  wiiich  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  318.  An  act  to  amend  section  4071  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  asreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.i  the 
House  adjournpd  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, July  21,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

2577.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  a 
letter  from  the  Admhilstrator.  "Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  reinstatement  and  renewal 
of  term  policies  of  national  service  and 
U.S.  Government  life  insurance,  was 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterins' 
Affairs. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SELDETN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Senate  Joint  Resolution  108.  Joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  membership  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Pan  American  In.stltute  of  Geography 
and  History  and  to  authorize  appropriations 
therefor;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1743). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wholt 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SEUDEN-  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs HR  11880.  A  bUl  to  authorize  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  Joint 
measures  for  solution  <if  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
salinity  problem:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1744).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SELDEN;  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  l.'!825.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
conclUBlon  of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint 
construction  by  the  United  Statea  and  Mexico 
of  an  international  flood  control  project  for 
the  Tijuana  River  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  3,  1944. 
with  Mexico,  and  for  other  purpoees;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1745).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROYB.^L:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  of  tiie  special  study  mission 
to  Chile,  Peru,  and  Uie  Dominican  Republic. 
November  6-19.  1965,  (Rept.  No.  1746).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  U«loii- 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR.  15485.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  fluorspar  and  ferroman- 
ganeee  held  In  the  national  and  supple- 
mental BtockpUes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1747).  Referred  to  the  Committee  oT 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLER:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  an  H-R.  14324,  an  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of 
facUltlefl,  and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purpoaea  ^Rept.  No.  1746).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR.  11979.  A  bUl  to  malce  permanent 
the  act  of  May  22,  1965,  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  special  allowances  to  dependents  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  to  offset 
expenses  Incident  to  their  evacuation,  and 
for  other  purpoees  (Rep<.  No.  1749  >.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause   4  of   rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BARRErrT; 

H  R  16352.  A  bill  to  establish  temporary 
ceUings  on  the  rates  of  Interest  which  may 
be  paid  by  certain  institutions,  and  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  mortgage  market,  to  the 
Committee  on  Baulting  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

HR.  16353.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Higher  Education  to  plan,  establish,  orga- 
nize, and  operate  a  public  community  col- 
lege and  a  public  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purjxwes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H  R.  16354.   A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social    Security   Act    to   provide    for   cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

H.R.  16355.  A  bill  to  promote  and  foster  the 
development.of  a  modern  merchant  marine 
by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement  and 
modernization  of  merchant  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DEVINB: 

H  R   18356    A    bill    to    provide    for    settle- 
ment  of    labor   disputes   which    are   subject 
to  the  Railway  Labor  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Iniersute  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.R.  16357.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  selected 
extended  tenure  personnel  program  so  as  to 
pc'mlt  the  retention  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
certain  highly  skilled  ofllcers  and  enlisted 
personnel  and.  in  this  manner,  reduce  per- 
sonnel costs  and  Increase  efficiency  in  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 

H.R.  16358.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for  other 
purpose*;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KEE : 

H  R.  16359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Peder.il 
Firearms  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  trans- 
ported in  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Ways  smd  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.R.  16360.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Reci^very, 
Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  MACKIE: 

H.R.  16361.  A  bUl  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  16362.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-oX-Uvlng 
increases  in  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

UR.  16363.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Pawtucket,  R.I.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  16364.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  penult  payment 


thereunder,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  oth- 
erwise eligible  for  home  health  services  of 
the  type  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
his  home,  for  the  coets  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  services  are 
provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 
H.R.  16365.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  enable  the  Post  Office  Department  to  ex- 
tend city  delivery  service  on  a  door  delivery 
service  basis  to  postal  patrons  now  receiving 
curbslde  delivery  service  who  qualify  for  door 
delivery  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 
HR.  16366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  Increase  tc 
$500  the  amount  paid  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment In  connection  with  the  funerals  of  cer- 
tain veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TE.\GUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H  R  16367.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  ol 
the  war  orphans'  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram to  the  children  of  those  veterans  of  the 
Philippines  Commonwealth  Army  who  died 
or  have  become  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled by  reason  of  their  service  during  World 
War  ir,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 
H.R.  16368.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  for  malnt-enance  of  air 
pollution  control  programs  in  addition  to 
present  authority  for  grants  to  develop, 
establish,  or  improve  such  pro-ams;  make 
the  use  of  appropriations  under  the  act  more 
flexible  by  consolidating  the  appropriation 
authorizations  under  the  act  and  deleting  the 
provUlon  limiting  the  total  of  grants  for 
support  of  air  pollution  control  programs  to 
20  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  any 
year,  extend  the  duration  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16369.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H  R.  16370.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJi.  16371    A  bill  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  err. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R  16372.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  co6t-of-UvU;g 
Increases  in  the  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H  R.  16373.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  lor 
land  acquisition  In  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  16374.  A    bill    to    provide    for    a    more 
conservative   capitalization   of   the    St.    Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corjxiratlon.  arid 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HJR.  16375.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works, 

By  Mr.  BRADBMAS: 
H.R.  16376.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  16377.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
cnservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 


rap 


conservative  Capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H  R.  16379.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
(.>nservatlve  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  16380.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
mice  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
fur  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 
H.R.  16381.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
f<ir  other  purpose.s;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PUCIN.SKI: 
H.R.  16382.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
coiiservatlve  capitalization  of  the  St.  Liiw- 
rence  Seaway  Envelopment  Corporation,  and 
tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RACE: 
H.R.  16383.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  16384.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitaliznllon  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  16385.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 
H.R.  16386.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  16387.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  th#  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
HJt,  16388.  A  bni  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservaUve  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  16389.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  transportation 
<>'  mail  at  no  cost  to  the  sender  to  and  from 
the  United  States  and  combat  areas  overseas 
a.5  designated  by  the  President,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  ClvU  Service. 

ByMr.  FINO:  •. 

H  R.  16390,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
AHaUon  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  16391.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited   sample    drug    products    and    other 
IHJtentlally    harmful    items,    and    for    other 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfJlce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
H  R.  16392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  training  progranis  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Committee 
c>n  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ONEILL  of  Ma-ssachusetts: 
H  R  16393.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I,  IV,  X 
XIV,  XVI.  XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  that  drugs  provided 
by.  or  under  programs  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  pursuant  to  such  titles, 
must  be  prescribed  and  furnished  on  a  non- 
proprietary or  generic  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R  16394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
enlisted  members  of  the  military  services 
who  lost  interest  on  amounts  deposited  un- 
der section  1035  of  title  10,  United  States 
CcKle,  or  prior  laws  authorizing  enlisted 
members'  deposits,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

By  Mr  Z.ABLOCKI: 
HR  16395.  A  bill  to  authorize  on-the- 
Ji>^  training  and  apprenticeship  programs 
under  the  veterans'  educational  assistance 
program  embodied  In  title  38  of  the  United 
Stales  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H  R  16396.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
.Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  the  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By   Mr.   DOLE: 
H  R.   16397.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  (53  Stat.  1275),  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H  R  16398  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encoiu-age 
the  construction  of  facilities  to  control  water 
and  air  pollution  by  allowing  a  tax  credit 
for  expenditures  Incurred  in  constructing 
such  facilities  and  by  permitting  the  de- 
duction or  amortization  over  a  period  of  1 
to  5  years,  of  such  expenditures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REDLIN : 
HR  i6399.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St  Law- 
rence Seaway  D^elopment  Corjxjratlon,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
HR  i6400  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  Construction  Act  in 
order  to  f>ermlt  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms under  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HR.  16401.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as 
to  provide  that  certain  social  security  bene- 
fits may  be  waived  and  not  counted  as  in- 
come under  that  section;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RE8NICK: 
HR  16402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  finance  and  participate  with  State 
and  local  Interests  In  the  financing  of  recre- 
ational enterprises  and  Industrial  establish- 
ments needed  for  the  economic  development 
of  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.  16403  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By   Mr    LOVE: 
H.R.    16404.   A    blU   to   provide   for   a   more 
conservative  capitalization   of   the  St    Law- 


rence Seaway  Development  Corf>oration.  and 
for  other  purjxKes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   O'KONSKI: 

HR.  16405  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
{i.>r  other  purposes;  to  the  Coinmltlee  on 
Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   SWEENEY' 

H.R.  i6406  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservati\e  capitaUzation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr    STALBALTSI: 

H.J.  Res.  1215  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  begmniftg  November  27, 
1966.  and  ending  December  1,  1966.  as  Na- 
tional EValry  Farmers  Cooperatives  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   QUILLEN: 

H  J  Res.  1216.     Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  second  Sunday   In   October  of  each 
year  as  National  Grandmothers  Day;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr     FRIEDEL: 

H.    Con.    Res.    839.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sen.se  of  Congress  on  the  iiold- 
Ing   of  elections  In   South   Vietnam,    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.    M.-^TSLT^AGA : 

H.    Con.    Res.    840.   Concurrent    resolution 
relating  to  the  submission  to  conunlttees  of 
Congress   of  watershed  improvement  plans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr.   REDLIN: 

H.    Con.    Res.    841.  Concurrent    resolution 
relating  to  the  submission  to  committees  oi 
Congress  of   watershed   improvement  plans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr  MORSE: 

H.Con  Res  842.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  US  military  personnel  held  captive 
in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    REID  of  New  York : 

H  Con  Res.  843.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  U.S.  military  personnel  held  captive 
in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK:  - 

H  Con  Res  844.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating  to   the   submission    to   committees    of 
Congress   of    watershed   Unpro»ement   plans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.  Con  Res  845.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  submission  to  committees  of 
Congress  of  watershed  improvement  plans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   ARENDS: 

H.R  16407,  A  bill  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  the  Danville  Junior  College.  Dan- 
ville. III.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H  R.  16408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    AM 
Mazugl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

HR.  16409.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  ol  Dr.  Felix 
Hurtado  Pertz:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

HR.  16410.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
Robert  "R.  De  Guglielmo;  to  the  Committe* 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 

HR.  16411.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
O.  Larson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 
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By  Mr    ROYBAL: 
Hit.  16412.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ha«  Ung 
Kyang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Wednksdav,  Ji  i.y  20,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Met- 

CALF). 

Rev.  Donald  O.  Wilson,  rector,  St. 
James  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  God  of  earth  and  sky,  who  In  Thy 
power  rulest  our  universe,  we  are  grate- 
ful that  humble  mortals  may  come  to 
Thee  and  call  upon  Thee  to  be  our  aid 
as  we  attenc  to  the  affairs  of  men.  So 
we  who  are  af.sembled  here  address  our- 
selves to  Thee  and  petition  Th'  presence 
and  guidance  In  all  we  think  and  say  and 
do. 

Make  us  humble:  in  our  humility  niake 
us  hard  to  the  dictates  of  selfish  wills  and 
the  dictates  of  mortal  minds,  but  estab- 
lish withir  us  a  deep  sensitivity  to  the 
leading  of  the  divine  will  that  is  always 
concerned  about  the  good  of  our  country 
and  people 

Make  us  wise:  In  our  deliberations,  help 
us  to  value  our  Intellectual  pursuits  of 
objective  truth  that  decisions  may  be 
based  on  revelation  coming  from  diver- 
gent points  of  view  so  that  we  spend  little 
time  in  conflict  about  nonessentials. 
Help  us  to  be  so  Intent  on  serving  our 
country  and  our  fellow  men  that  we  re- 
ceive with  Joy  such  decisions  that,  while 
they  may  not  be  pleasing  to  an  Individual 
ix)int  of  view,  are,  to  our  knowledge  and 
faith,  pleasing  to  Thee. 

Make  us  courageous:  we  pray  Thee,  di- 
rect the  course  of  our  Govemment 
through  these  persons  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  govemlnff.  Pill  them  with  cour- 
age to  decide  and  lead  not  only  for  the 
short  time  of  the  present,  but  for  the 
enduring  future.  We  lay  before  Thee  the 
complex  problems  of  our  time,  that,  di- 
rected by  Thee,  we  may  be  led  to  their 
proper  solutions,  not  for  reason  of  pride 
or  vainglory,  but  that  mankind  may 
enjoy  the  proper  fulfillment  of  their  hu- 
man potential  as  they  live  In  Thy  world, 
with  their  fellow  men  in  freedom,  pros- 
perity, love,  and  happiness. 

Grant  that  we  may  labor  so  diligently 
that  we  have  joy  in  full  measure,  know- 
ing that  In  serving,  we  are  Instruments 
of  Thy  will. 

Bless  the  President  of  these  United 
States,  and  all  those  In  authority. 
Grant  them  Thy  gifts  of  health,  wisdom, 
and  courage  and  make  them  ever  mind- 
ful of  their  calling  to  serve  Thee  by  serv- 
ing all,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Geisler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  18.  1966,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  2266  >  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  title 
to  certain  objects  of  art. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
ix)re  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
withdrawing  the  nomination  of  Bruce  L. 
Moore  to  be  postmaster  at  Bear  Lake, 
Pa. 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Reprc- 
scnta.tives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3034  >  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage 
in  feasibility  investigations  of  certain 
water  resource  development  proposals, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concun-ence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H  R  1338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rene 
Hugo  Helsmann; 

H  R  1822.  Aii  act  for  the  relief  of  Won 
Loy  Jung; 

H.R.  10633.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Qulleute  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, including  the  Hoh  Tribe,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R  10846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
erlne  Nabokoff   and   EnUl  Homoceanu. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  822  j  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
lAln  public  land  In  Wyoming  to  Clara 
ttozler  Wire. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJt.  1338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rene 
Hugo  Helsmann; 

H  Jl.  1822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Won  Loy 
Jung:  and 

HM.  10846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
erlne  Naboluia  and  Emll  Homoceanu;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  10633.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dU- 
poeltlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Qulleute  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, Including  the  Hoh  Tribe,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


u,2iSri^.?^"^Si'"/t^^  E^EcrmvE  COMMUNICATIONS,  rrc. 

Journal  of  the  proceeding*  oX  Tuesday.        The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
July  19,  1966,  was  dispensed  vlUx.  pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 


ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indi- 
cated : 

DK-ETION  of  I.NTEHEhT  RATI  LlMrTATION  ON 
DEBENTUBE3     ISSUED     BY     FeDKRAL     iNTERMt- 

hUTT.  Credit  Banks 

A  letter  frt.im  the  Governor.  Farm  CrfrUt 
Administration.  Washington.  D.C.,  traijs. 
nxltUng  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to 
delete  the  Interest  rate  limitation  on  deben- 
tures Issued  by  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  tht 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Approval  or  Loan  to  Minnkota 
Power  Cooperative.  Inc.  Grand  Forks. 
North   Dakota 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnt.strator,  Rur^l 
Electrification  Administration.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  DC,  transmu- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  ap- 
proval of  a  loan  to  the  Minnkota  Power  Co- 
operative, Inc.  of  Grand  Furk.s.  N.  D.jk 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

LlBULALIZATION     OF     PROVISIONS     RE1.ATINC     TO 

Reinstatement  and  Renewal  or  Term 
Policies  or  National  Service  and  U.S.  Gov- 
eknment  Lite  iNsuaANCK 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration 
Washington,  D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  <: 
proposed  legislation  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
slons  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  reinstatement  and  renewal  of  term 
policies  of  national  service  and  U.S.  Govern- 
ment life  Insurance  (with  an  accompanying 
paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  CIA  Unijer  Pttblic  Law  85-934 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  Washington,  D.C.,  reportlriE 
pursuant  to  law.  that,  during  fiscal  year 
1966,  that  Agency  made  no  grants  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  85-934;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Rxpobts  of  CoupntoLLzs  Genebal 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  purruant 
to  law,  a  report  on  slgnlflcant  problems  m 
the  administration  of  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion actlTltlea  for  the  Pederal-ald  highway 
program  In  the  State  of  Utah.  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  Department  of  Commerce,  dated 
July  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report  i; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper.^- 
Uons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  procurement  of 
equipment  for  Implementing  automation  of 
water  data  records.  Geological  Survey.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  dated  July  1966 
(with  an  accompanjrlng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
niltt««  on  Govemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  throuf.'i 
greater  use  of  avaUlable  Govemment  gasoline 
outlets.  Department  of  Defense,  dated  Ju'.y 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Oomptroller  General  cf 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  t*. 
law,  a  report  on  savings  available  by  use  of 
conventionally  designed  airport  traffic  con- 
trol towers  at  low-actlvlty  airports,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  dated  June  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report) :  to  the  Conmalttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  <■'. 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  i' 
law,  a  report  on  survey  of  internal  audits  and 
Inspections  relating  to  United  States  activi- 
ties In  Vietnam,  Department  of  State,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  July  1866  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations. 
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Profoskb  Concission  Conthact  at  Glen 
Canton  Dam  Srrx,  Arizona 

A  letter  from  the  E>eputy  Assistant  Secre- 
t,vry  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
t'l  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  at  the 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  site  In  Glen  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  Ariz  (with  accom- 
fvinylng  papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

p.rPORT  Unde«  SimvERsivE  Ar-nviTiis  Control 
Act  of  1950 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trarus- 
nilttlng,  ptirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on  activi- 
ties under  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950.  for  the  year  ended  May  31.  1966 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

REPORTS     ON     PETmONS     OF     CrRTAIN     ALIFNS 

AccoRDiNO    Third    Preftrence    and    Si.vth 

Preferencs  Classifications 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  I4w.  re- 
p^irts  on  the  petitions  of  certain  aliens 
according  third  preference  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classifications  to  said  aliens  (with  ac- 
companying pap^ers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAI^ 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
'     tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  ETecutlve 
Committee  of  the  Citizens'  Action  Commit- 
tee. Inc..  Erie,  Pa.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  appropriate  sufficient  moneys 
to  enable  antlpoverty  eETorts  to  continue;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  petition  of  John  L.  Horn,  assistant 
professor  of  psychology,  University  of  Denver, 
Denver,  Colo.,  remonstrating  against  any  plan 
to  expand  conscrlpton;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  ni.,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  remove  the  pro- 
hibition ordered  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration agaliut  the  landing  of  nights 
at  National  Airport.  Washington.  DC,  origl- 
/iiating  at  points  outside  a  radius  of  600  miles 
of  the  Capital;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan 
A.rports  Commission,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  estab- 
luh  and  promulgate  a  maximum  standard 
of  aircraft  noise;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  British  Hon- 
duran  Freedom  Committee  of  New  York,  NY, 
remonstrating  against  the  claim  of  Guate- 
mala to  British  Honduras;  to  the  Committee 
oa  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Minnesota 
Council  of  State  Parks,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
e.tabUsh  the  Voyageurs  National  Park  in  the 
P.ainy  Lake-Kabetogama  Penlns\ila  area;  to 
tue  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  North  Dakota 
Paarmaceutlcal  Association.  Bismarck,  N. 
D.ik..  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  grant  commissions  to  pharmacists 
entering  the  armed  services;  to  the  Com- 
n.ittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


DESIGNATION  OF  FLAO  DAY  AS   A 
NATIONAL         HOLIDAY— RESOLU- 
TION  OP   SENATE   OF   STATE   OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr.    SCOTT.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record,  Senate  Resolution  No.  24  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
together  with  a  letter  of  transmittal, 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mark  Gruell,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
resolution  were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiclar>'  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 

iJuly  13i  1966. 
Hon  Hugh  Scott. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Good  Morning  Senator  Scott:  At  its  ses- 
sion oil  July  11.  1966.  the  Senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania unanimously  adopted  Resolution, 
Serial  No.  24. 

In  acccM-dance  with  the  directions  con- 
tained tliereln,  I  am  forwarding  a  certified 
copy  to  you. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  GRrxLL,  Jr. 

.Sfnate  or  Pennsylvania  Resoltttton 

•'Pennsylvania  Is  the  only  State  to  observe 
Flag  Day  as  a  legal  holiday,  yet  the  s>-mbol 
of  American  f.'eedom  should  be  honored  by 
all  the  states  llirough  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 

"Presently  before  the  United  States  Con- 
gress is  HR.  1675  which  makes  Flag  Day  a 
national  holiday.  This  bill,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  tje  Honorable  Wh-Laiid  S.  Cchtin, 
a  member  of  Congress  from  our  own  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  worthy  of  support;  there- 
fore be  it 

'■Resohed.  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  memorializes  the 
United  Stat<^  Congress  to  enact  H.R.  1675 
which  will  make  Flag  Day  a  national  holi- 
day; and  be  it  further 

'■Renohed.  Ttrat  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvatila  and  to  our  two  United 
States  Senators." 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  Senate  Resolution,  Serial  No. 
24.  Introduced  by  Senator  John  T.  Van  Sant 
and  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  Peniisy'.vanla 
tlie  eleventh  day  of  July,  one  ihousaiid  nine 
hundred  and  slxty-slx. 

Mark  Grubll.  Jr  . 
Secretary,  Seruite  of  Pennsyhania. 


mous  con.^ent.  the  second  time,  and  re-, 
f erred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Vfglnia- 

S  3628  A  iMil  for  the  reuef  of  IX.  Jacques 
Charbonnlez,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv, 

By  Mr  RIBICOFF 

S.  3629  A  bill  to  m^ake  certain  expendi- 
tures by  the  city  of  Hartford,  C<)nn..  eligible 
as  local  grants-in-aid  fcj-  purposes  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Blinking  and  Currency. 
By    Mr    GRXFFIK : 

S.  3630.  A  bill  to  mesh  the  combined  efforts 
ol  government  at  all  levels  with  private  en- 
deavors to  provide  Jobs  and  dignity  for  the 
poor;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

S  3631  A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure."  and  incoriwrate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Court,  and 
for  other  purix-aes,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Gritfin  when  h« 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appeal 
under   separate   headings  ) 
By    Mr.    RANDOLJ'H: 

S  J.  Res-  3  77.  Joint  resolution  propo-sing  an 
amendmeiit  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  amendments: 

6  1681.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform,  fair. 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons,  busi- 
nesses, or  fitrma  displaced  by  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs  (Rept.  No.  1378). 


EXECUTIVE       REPORT 
COMMITTEE 


OF 


As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Praiik  C.  D:  Lazio,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  .iolnt  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  imanl- 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.^KsnELD.  and  by 
luianimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittee and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  jneet  duriiig  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research  of  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
ment Operatioiis. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. ^^_^_^^^^^ 

COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTI>iE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  rotitirc  morni::?  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  CRUS.\DE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Johnson  administration  first  pro- 
posed Its  so-called  war  on  poverty  pro- 
gram, it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I 
was  forced  to  oppose  the  hastily  contrived 
proposals.  I  felt  that  the  pwverty  pro- 
gram, though  completely  laudatory  In 
principle,  was  unacceptable  on  a  num- 
ber of  grounds:  it  b>-passed  State  and 
local  governments.  It  was  subject  to 
political  mai^lpiilatlon,  and  It  relied  too 
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heavily  on  Government  handout-lype 
programs  Instead  of  genuine  self-1-elp, 
opportunity-generating  programs. 

Plenty  of  evidence  has  been  produced 
to  Indicate  that  my  concerns  were  well 
founded.  In  the  past  3  years  we  have 
seen  a  gigantic  program  waddle  from  one 
mistake  to  another  while  dollar  bills 
escaped  in  every  direction — landing  here 
in  a  politician's  pocket,  there  In  a  puljlic 
relations  budget,  but  providing  genuine 
opportunity  for  few  people. 

After  3  years  of  experience  with  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty,  we  have  seen 
evidence  of  mutiny  m  the  ranks  and  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  lieutenants. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  iny  mind  that  the 
time  is  long  overdue  for  the  serious  and 
thoughtful  look  at  the  poverty  program 
which  the  Nation  was  denied  when  the 
program  was  so  ha.stily  presented  and 
rubberstamped  by  Congress  In  1963. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  entitled  'The  Opportunity  Crusade 
of  1966."  I  believe,  and  I  think  a  major- 
ity of  Americains  agree,  that  our  duty 
and  responsibility  is  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity to  the  extent  possible  for  those 
Americans  who  are  economically  or  so- 
cially disadvantaged. 

The  opportunity  crusade  would  mesh 
the  combined  efforts  of  government  at 
all  levels  with  private  endeavors  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  substitute  for  the  Presi- 
dent's lagging  war  on  poverty.  It  would 
begin  the  Imperative  task  of  coordinat- 
ing thousands  of  activities  that  today 
account  for  well  over  $100  billion  an- 
nually In  the  poverty  war.  The  bill 
would  enlist  State  and  local  governments 
as  partners  in  the  opportunity  crufade. 
It  would  infuse  new  vitality  and  new 
realism  Into  programs  for  training,  ihIu- 
cating,  and  motivating  the  tired,  the 
cynical,  and  the  hopeless  in  our  m.dst. 

Following  are  the  main  features  of  the 
opportunity  cina.sade: 


JOB    CORPS 


A  revised  and  redirected  type  of  Job 
Corps  program  would  be  established  In 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  be  admin- 
istered under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  The  new  Job 
Corps  would  select  those  qualified  youths 
who  require  a  change  of  family  or  com- 
munity environment  to  respond  to  train- 
ing and  for  whom  no  other  feasible  pro- 
gram is  available.  Three  distinct  types 
of  training  centers  would  be  available  to 
meet  the  needs  of  enrollees : 

First.  Skill  centers  operating  In  co- 
operation with  industry  to  provide  voca- 
tional training  for  more  advanced  en- 
rollees. 

Second.  Conservation  centers  provid- 
ing training  in  basic  education  and  "con- 
servation" vocations. 

Third.  Military  career  centers  giving 
those  enrollees  who  volunteer  the  kind 
of  training  that  will  equip  them  for  a 
career  in  mihtary  service  for  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  be  qualified. 

Standards  of  conduct  would  be  estab- 
lished and  the  Job  Corps  director  would 
he  empowered  to  dismiss  and  discipline 
enrollees  who  breach  standards  of  con- 
duct. 

Counseling  and  placement  services 
would  be  available  to  assist  in  the  tran- 
sition from  the  Job  Corps  to  employment. 


2.     NEIGHBORHCX>D    YOITTH   CORPS 

A  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 
would  be  establLshed  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  be  administered  under  the 
manpower,  development,  and  training 
programs.  Enrollees  in  the  proRrajns 
would  be  limited  to  those  youths  whose 
family  incomes  meet  a  fixed  standard  of 
poverty  or  whose  families  are  on  welfare. 
Two  types  of  programs  would  be  avail- 
able to  meet  the  special  needs  of  this 
group: 

First.  An  In-school  program  designed 
to  provide  employment  for  those  youths 
who  are  in  need  of  employment  in  order 
to  resume  or  continue  their  education. 

Second.  An  Indu.stry  Youth  Corps  es- 
tablished for  those  youths  who  would  not 
profit  from  further  regular  academic 
training.  Enrollees  in  this  program 
would  be  employed  by  private,  profit- 
making  enterprises  while  receiving  per- 
sonally oriented  vocational  training. 
Two-thirds  of  tiie  wages  of  the  enrollee 
would  t>e  paid  by  the  employer  and  one- 
third  would  be  paid  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

3.    COMMUNITT   ACTION   PROCKAM 

The  community  action  program  should 
have  great  potential  In  the  commit- 
ment to  combat  poverty.  The  oppor- 
tunity crusade  sets  out  basic  criteria  for 
the  selection  and  qualification  of  com- 
munity action  boards.  The  criteria 
would  eliminate  much  of  the  conflict 
that  has  marked  community  action  pro- 
grams in  the  past.  The  unique  and  dis- 
tinctive needs  of  rural  areas  would  be  met 
by  special  provisions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  community  action  programs  in 
those  areas.  Recognizing  the  present  in- 
equity in  the  distribution  of  community 
action  funds,  which  has  resulted  in  un- 
derfunding  for  the  rural  areas,  the  bill 
would  earmark  separate  funds  for  rural 
areas.  Fiscal  controls  would  be  estab- 
lished by  requiring  preaudits,  audit  con- 
trols, and  salary  limitations. 

4.    STATE  BONUS  PLAN 

Present  poverty  programs  have  al- 
most completely  ignored  the  important 
contribution  that  can  and  should  be 
made  by  the  States.  Under  the  oppor- 
tunity crusade,  the  States  would  Join  as 
partners  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
community  action  programs. 

5.    HEADSTART 

As  the  original  sponsors  of  a  pre- 
.school  program.  Republicans  in  Congress 
have  been  disturbed  to  see  this  impor- 
tant program  become  entangled  in  bu- 
reaucratic confusion  and  deprived  of 
necessary  funds.  My  bUl  would  transfer 
the  Headstart  program  to  the  OfHce  of 
Education  to  be  administered  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

e.    ADULT   BASIC   EDUCATION 

This  program  would  be  transferred 
under  my  bill  to  the  Offlce  of  Education. 
The  emphasis  would  be  directed  to  pro- 
grams of  functional  education  in  the 
basic  subjects  of  the  English  language 
and  mathematics.  Neighborhood  pro- 
grams specifically  adapted  to  the  customs 
and  practices  of  the  residents  would  be 
encouraged. 


7       RURAL     LOANS     AND     UICRANT     PROGRAMS 

Authority  for  the  loan  and  migrant 
programs  would  be  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  be  administered 
by  the  Farmer's  Home  Administration 
Loan  provisions  for  low-income  rural 
families  would  be  liberalized. 

Special  programs  would  be  operated 
for  migrant  laborers  to  develop  then 
skills  for  permanent  employment,  and 
to  provide  minimum  standards  of  lious- 
ing,  transportation,  and  other  conditions. 

8       SMALL      BUSINESS      LOANS      AND      INCENTIVES 

This  program  would  be  under  the  au- 
thority of.  and  operated  by.  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Fund^  arc 
provided  specifically  for  this  title  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  starvation  of 
small  busine.ss  during  the  past  year  wiien 
the  program  was  brought  to  a  disap- 
pointing halt  by  a  lack  of  funds. 

9.    WORK    EXPERIENCE 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  have  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  work  experience 
program.  HEW  is  particularly  equipped 
to  administer  this  program  which  is  de- 
signed to  train  adults  caught  in  the  cycle 
of  public  assistance  and  welfare. 

10       JOB     SURVEY 

Under  my  bill,  the  Labor  Department 
would  Institute  a  long-overdue  na- 
tional skill  survey  to  pinpoint  the  thou- 
sands of  skilled  job  categories  for  whicli 
qualified  applicants  cannot  be  found. 

n.    EMPLOTMENT    SERVICE     AUTOMATION 

The  employment  service  would  be  au- 
tomated to  provide  high  speed,  reliable 
joining  of  individuals  with  jobs. 

By  involving  private  enterprise  as  well 
as  State  and  local  governments.  $2.4  bil- 
lion would  be  committed  to  fight  poverty 
under  the  opportunity  crusade — only 
$1.4  billion  of  which  would  be  Federal 
funds.  This  is  contrasted  to  the  $1.75 
program,  all  Federal  funds,  now  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 
Comparative  proposed  expenditures  of  oppo-- 

tunity  crusade  and  the  war  on  poverty 
[In  millioGis  of  duUars] 


Comparative  proposed  expenditures  of  oppor- 
tunity crusade  and  the  uar  on  povertv-— 
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'  K.deral,  State,  liK-al.  and  private  funds. 

The  opportunity  crusade  would  re- 
quire Involvement  of  the  poor  in  com- 
munity action  programs.  No  one  knows 
the  problems  of  the  poor  better  than  tlie 
poor  themselves.  If  we  do  not  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  help  in  the  solution  of 
their  own  problems,  we  are  not  likely  to 
find  real  solutions.  The  poor  sliouM  be 
Involvedin  the  first  stages  of  policymak- 
ing at  the  local  level.  This  approach  is 
not  new.  It  was  the  approach  written 
into  the  first  poverty  bill.  The  1964  act 
provides  that  community  action  pro- 
grams are  to  be  formulatipd  with  the 
"maximum  feasible  participation  of  the 
IX)or."  However.  Mr.  Shriver  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  have  re- 
fused to  give  effect  to  this  language.  In 
fact,  when  the  guidelines  were  first  es- 
tablished, they  did  not  even  mention 
representation  of  the  poor. 

Why  Is  It  Important  that  the  poor  be 
involved?  Involvement  generates  moti- 
vation. And.  motivation  is  a  serious 
problem  with  many  of  those  who  are 
poor. 

Involvement  also  means  responsibility. 
When  a  person  Is  given  no  say  in  deci- 
sions that  affect  him.  It  is  likely  that  he 
will  feel  no  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  Implementation  of  those  decisions. 

By  Involving  the  poor  in  the  war  on 
poverty,  there  is  hope  that  they  will  be- 
come motivated  to  Improve  their  own 
situation.  As  Its  name  implies,  the  op- 
portunity crusade  provides  opportunity 
for  the  poor  to  participate  in  programs 
to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  In  tlie 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3630)  to  mesh  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  government  at  all  levels 
with  private  endeavors  to  provide  jobs 
and  dignity  for  the  poor.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Qritfin,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

8.  3830 
Be  it  enmeted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet    of    the    United    Statei    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thl5 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  ttie  '■Opportunity  Cru- 
sade Act  of  1&66'. 

PlndlngB  and  Declaration  of  Purpoee 
Sec  2  It  Is  the  finding  of  Congress  that. 
In  spite  Of  the  Impressive  historical  rtcrrd 
Of  this  Nation  in  offering  unrivaled  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  to  our  citizens, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Artificial  barriers 
and  indigenous  backgrounds  too  often  Inhibit 
the  lull  development  of  Individual  poten- 
tial. It  i£  not  enough,  however,  simply  to 
launch  a  program  with  compelling  and  pei- 
suasive  objectives.  A  realistic  program  to 
help  restore  dignity  and  hop  >  to  those  —ho 
are  unable  to  svistaln  themselves  In  modem 
society  Is  our  urgent  Imperative.  A  program 
which  merely  raises  expectations  and  admin- 
istrative salaries  without  meaningful  results 
falls  to  meet  the  dynamic  requirements  of 
our  society.  Those  citizens  who  are  to  be 
served  by  government  programs  must  ^ave 
a  significant  role  In  helping  themselves 
Expenditures  by  government  to  do  things 
to  beneficiaries,  rather  than  In  partnership 
with  beneficiaries.  Is  a  miscarriage  of  the  true 
congressional  purpose  of  dignifying  human 
lives. 

It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  these  individuals  at  low 
levels  of  Income  and  education  with  the 
power  and  hope  iieoes.'^ary  to  raise  themselves 
above  the  level.«  of  poverty. 

To  accomplish  this  objective  it  Is  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  that  the  needs  of  the  very 
young  be  given  first  priority.  Sensible  and 
diverse  programs  emphasizing  education, 
health,  strengthening  of  the  family  and  pro- 
ductive Jobs  must  have  maximum  local  and 
Individual  participation.  Community  action. 
Involving  the  poor  at  policymaking  levels 
with  officials  and  citizens  of  talent  and  ex- 
perience. Is  the  indispensible  ingredient  of 
success.  Permanent,  productive  Jobs,  wlUi 
persona!  dignity  and  Independence  must  be 
provided  primarily  by  private  enterprise  Ii 
is  the  role  of  government  to  stimulate,  edu- 
cate and  provide  Incentives.  A'.l  levels  of 
government  must  participate  In  a  meaning- 
ful way.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
this  Act  shall  launch  an  opportiiniTy  crusade 
for  the  isolated  Americans  imprisoned  by 
poverty. 

'IDLE    1 JOB    CORPS 

Part  A — General 
Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  residential  centers  to  assist  young 
men  and  women  who  are  unable  to  cope  with 
their  present  family  or  community  environ- 
ments to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of 
citizeitship.  to  increase  their  skills  for  em- 
ployment, to  enhance  their  ability  to  respond 
to  programs  of  education,  training,  and  work 
experience,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for 
Jobs  in  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

Job  Corps 
Sec.  102  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  there  is  hereby  establisiied 
a  Job  Corps  In  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
be  administered,  in  coordination  with  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  by  the 
Secretary  of  La  bur  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"). 

Composition  of  the  Job  Corpw 
Stc.  103.   (a)    The  Job  Corps  shall  be  com- 
posed oi  young  men  and  women  who — 

(1)  have,  at  the  time  of  enrollment  at- 
tained age  sixteen  but  not  attained  age 
twenty-two, 

(2)  axe  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States  or  are  natives  and  citizens  of  Cuba 
who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba 

as  nonimmigrants  or  as  parolees  tinder  section 
214(a)  or  212(d)  (5),  respectively,  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


(3  I  meet  such  other  standards  of  enroll- 
ment as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
and 

(4)  have  agreed  to  comply  with  rules  and 
regulations   prescribed   by   the   Secretary. 

(bi  No  person  m.^y  be  an  enrollee  In  the 
Job  Corps  for  mc»-e  than  two  years  except 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  la  special 
cases. 

Allowance   and   Maintenance 

Sec.  104.  (a(  Enrollees  may  he  provided 
with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  such  quarters  subsistence,  trans- 
portation, equipment,  clothing,  recreational 
services,  medical,  dental  hospital,  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate for  their  needs  TYansportation  and 
travel  allowances  may  also  be  provided.  In 
such  circumstances  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  for  applicants  for  enrollment  to 
or  from  places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former 
enrollees  from  places  of  termination  to  their 
homes. 

(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  en- 
rollment in  the  Corps,  each  enrollee  shall 
t>e  entitled  t«  receive  a  readjustment  allow- 
ance at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  fSO  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  participation  therein 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary:  Provided, 
hoirevpr.  That  under  such  clrcum-stances  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  a  portion  of  the 
re.'.dju.stment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not 
exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  member 
of  ills  or  her  family  and  any  sum  so  paid 
shall  be  supplemented  by  tlie  payment  of  an 
equal  amount  by  the  Secretary.  In  the 
event  of  the  enrollees  death  during  tlie 
period  of  his  or  her  se.'^vice.  the  amount  of 
any  unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall 
be  paid  lu  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Augtist  3.  1950  (5 
use.  61f). 

Application  of  Provisions  of  Federal  Law 

Sec.  105.  (&)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  part,  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  anc 
sliall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  lawi 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  lucludlns 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  Federal  employee  beceflts. 

(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  the  purpase 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (26 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.i.  and  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U  S  C.  401  et  seq  )  .  and  any 
service  performed  by  an  individual  as  an 
enrollee  shall  be  deemed  for  such  purposes  to 
be  performed  In  the  employ  of  the  United 
States. 

(c  I  ( 1 1  Enrollees  under  this  part  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  751  et  seq.i.  be  deemed  to  be  civil  em- 
♦.ployees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "employee"  as  defined 
in  section  40  of  such  Act  i5  ITS  C  790)  and 
tb.e  provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except  as 
liereinafter  provided. 

(2i   For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

(Ai  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  in 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  acti\ity  (in- 
cluding an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  au- 
thorized by  or  under  the  direction  or  super- 
vision of  the  Corps. 

(Bi  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  th;  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act.  the  monthly  pay 
of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  t>e  »150. 
except  that  with  respect  to  compensation  for 
disability  accruing  after  the  individual  con- 
cerned reaches  the  age  erf  twenty-one,  such 
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monthly  pay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  re- 
ceived vmder  the  entrance  salary  for  OS-2 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.SC. 
1071  et  8eq>.  and  section  6(d)(1)  of  the 
former  Act  (5  U  S  C.  756(d)(1))  shall  apply 
to  enroUees. 

(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  injured 
enrollee  Is  terminated. 

(di  An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(el  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall 
not  be  counted  In  computing  strength  under 
any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  serv- 
ices or  In  computing  the  percentage  au- 
thorized by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 
Part  B — Skill  renters 
Establishment  of  Centers 
Sec.  Ill  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  skill 
centers  at  which  enroUees  assigned  thereto 
will  be  provided,  wherever  possible,  under 
simulated  or  actual  employment  conditions, 
education,  training,  and  other  activities  de- 
signed to  develop  the  motivation,  work  dis- 
cipline, and  the  skills  neces.sary  for  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  a  vocation  after  leaving 
the  Jobs  Corps. 

Operation  of  Centers 
Sec    112.   (a)   To  the   extent  posslblt ,   the 
Secretary   shall    establish    and    operate   skill 
centers    provided    for    In    this   part    through 
contracts  with  private  Industry. 

(b)  Contracts  entered  Into  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  contain  such  provisions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Instire  that  the  profits  accru- 
ing thereunder  are  reasonable  and  subject  to 
renegotiation  in  the  event  they  are  excisslve 
for  any  reason,  as  determined  under  stand- 
ards which  shall  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Part  C — Conaervatton  centers 
Establishment  of  Centers 
Sec.  121.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  conser- 
vation centers  In  rural  areas  at  which  the 
Secretary  shall  provide.  In  coordination  with 
other  manpower  development  and  training 
programs  under  his  Jurisdiction,  for  basic 
education,  training,  motivation,  and  work 
discipline  of  youths  who  (1)  are  so  deficient 
in  education,  skills  and  work  hablta,  that 
they  are  unable  to  qtialify  for  acceptance  In 
skill  centers  or  other  applicable  manpower 
development  and  training  programs,  or  (2) 
Indicate  a  special  Interest  In  conservation  or 
outdoor  recreational  activities  as  a  continu- 
ing pursuit  and  are  unable  to  qualify  for 
other  programs  because  of  educational  defi- 
ciencies. 

Operation  of  Centers 
Sec.  122.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
operate  conservation  centers  through  agree- 
ments with  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conserv- 
ing, developing,  and  managing  the  public 
natural  resources  of  the  Nation  and  of  devel- 
oping, managing,  and  protecting  public  rec- 
reational areas.  EnroUees  in  conservation 
centers  shall  be  utilized  by  such  agencies  In 
carrying  out.  under  the  Immediate  super- 
vision of  such  agencies,  programs  planned 
and  designed  by  such  agencies  to  fulflU  such 
responsibility,  and  Including  agreements  for 
a  botanical  survey  program  Involving  sur- 
veys and  maps  of  existing  vegetation  and 
Investigations  of  the  plants,  soils,  and  en- 
vironments of  natural  and  disturbed  plant 
communities. 

Part  D — Military  career  centers 
Establishment  of  Centers 
Sec      131.  The     Secretary     shaJl     provide, 
through    agreement    with    the   Secretary   of 


Defense,  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  military  career 
centers  at  which  enroUees  assigned  thereto 
will  be  provided  education,  training,  and 
other  activities  to  prepare  them  for  military 
service.  Such  centers  shall  be  so  operated 
Sis  to  equip  the  enroUees  for  a  successful  mili- 
tary career. 

Enrollment  In  Centers 
SEC.  132.  Eiu-oUeee  In  military  career  cen- 
ters shall  be  persons  who  ( 1 )  have  evidenced 
an  Interest  in  the  poesibllity  of  qualifyli'.g 
for  a  military  career  or  have  expressed  a 
special  preferen-e  to  become  an  enrollee  In 
the  military  caieer  center  and  (2i  are  not 
qualified  f^r  military  service,  but  who  show 
promise  of  becoming  qualified  for  such  serv- 
ice through  pref>araUon  received  In  a  mili- 
tary career  center. 

Operation  of  Centers 

Sec.  133.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
have  full  and  complete  authority  to  deelgn. 
program,  and  administer  the  military  career 
centers  and  shall  have  complete  authority 
over  enroUees  In  said  center  The  Secretary 
of  Labor's  sole  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  military  career  centers  shall  be  Uie 
screening   and    referral    of    applicants. 

Part  E — Administratiori 
Selection  and  Assignment  of  EnroUees 
Sec.  141.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  selection  of  i>ersons  for  service  In 
the  Job  Corps  He  shall  select  for  enrollment 
only  fjersons  he  believes  are  unlikely  Uj  be 
able  to  laeneflt  from  education  or  training 
in  any  other  facility  or  program  and  require 
a  change  of  family  or  community  environ- 
ment In  order  to  respond  adequately  to  such 
education  or  training. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  payments 
to  any  Individual  or  to  any  organization 
solely  as  compensation  for  the  service  of  re- 
ferring the  names  of  candidates  for  eiu-oU- 
ment  in   the  Job   Corps. 

(C)  Each  applicant  for  the  Job  Corps  shall 
undergo  physical  uJid  mental  examinations 
under  standard-s  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Inquiries  shall  be  made  of  appropriate 
State  bureaus  of  Identification  to  determine 
any  parole  or  probationary  restrictions  that 
may  apply  to  individual  applicants.  Appli- 
cants shall  be  finger  printed  in  accordance 
with  pr<x:edures  followed  for  military  induc- 
teee.  and  inquiry  shall  be  directed  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or  other 
appropriate  agencies  to  determine  criminal 
violations  by  said  applicant,  criminal  charges 
pending  against  said  applicant,  or  other  sim- 
ilar information.  Criminal  violations  by  said 
applicant  shall  not  disqualify  the  applicant 
from  the  Job  Corps  but  special  evaluation 
of  the  distinctive  nature  of  said  applicant's 
problems  shall  be  made  and  provision  made 
for  suitable  treatment  and   handling. 

Id)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress any  time  a  Job  Corps  center  established 
more  than  six  months  has  more  staff  per- 
sonnel  than   It   has   enroUees. 

(e)  Job  Corps  officials  shall,  wherever 
possible,  stimulate  formation  of  Indigenous 
community  activity  in  areas  surrounding  Job 
Corps  centers  to  provide  a  friendly  and  ade- 
quate reception  of  enroUees  Into  community 
life. 

Community  Advisory  Groups 

Sec  142.  The  Secretary  shall  promote  the 
formation  of  community  advisory  groups  to 
develop  community  programs  which  will  pro- 
vide appropriate  Job  opportunities  or  fur- 
ther training  for  graduates  of  Job  Corps  pro- 
grams. Wherever  possible,  such  advisory 
groups  shall  be  formed  by  and  coordinated 
under  the  local  community  action  board. 

Job  Counseling  and  Placement 

Sec  143.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  test- 
ing and  counseling  for  each  enrollee  at  ap- 
propriate Intervals  and  at  least  three  months 
prior  to  the  enroUee's  scheduled  termination 


date.  Data  derived  from  such  counseling 
and  testing  shall  be  sent  to  the  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  situated  in  the  area 
In  which  the  enrollee  proposes  to  reside,  as 
well  as  to  the  community  advisory  group  pro- 
vided for  under  section  142.  for  that  com- 
munity. Upon  the  termination  of  an  en- 
roUees service  in  the  Job  Corps,  all  records 
pertaining  to  such  enrollee  (Including  data 
derived  from  his  counseling  and  testing) 
sihall  be  made  available  immediately  to  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Labor  adminis- 
tering the  program  nationally.  Such  agency 
.shall  develop  suitable  Job  opportunities  for 
the  enrollee  or.  where  appropriate,  shall 
make  arrangements  for  further  education  or 
training  for  the  enrollee. 

Regulations:  Standards  of  Conduct 
Sec.  144  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  govern  the  conduct  of  enroUees 
in  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  special  provisions  in  this  title.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  establish  standards  of 
safety  and  health  for  enroUees.  and  furnish 
or  arrange  for  the  furnishing  of  health  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  Job  Corps  enrollees 
charged  with  violation  of  State  criminal 
statutes,  the  Job  Corps  shall  provide  the  cost 
of  attorney  and  other  legal  services  only  in 
circumstances  where  adequate  provision  for 
such  representation  of  Indigent  defendants 
Is  not  provided  under  applicable  State  law 

(c)  Any  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps  who  i.s 
convicted  of  a  felony  committed  during  his 
enrollment  shall  be  immediately  dismissed 
from  the  Job  Corps. 

(d)  Within  Job  Corps  centers,  standards 
of  conduct  and  deportment  shall  be  provided 
and  stringently  enforced.  In  the  case  of 
violations  committed  by  enrollees.  dismissal 
from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to  other  loca- 
tions sho\ild  be  made  In  every  Instance  where 
it  Is  determined  that  retention  in  the  Corps, 
or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps  center,  will 
Jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards 
of  conduct  and  deportment  or  diminish  the 
opportunity  of  other  enroUees. 

(e)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  di.sclplinary  conditions  In  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters, the  Individual  directors  of  Job  Corps 
centers  shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against 
enrollees  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  dis- 
missal from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  ex- 
peditious appeal  procedures  to  higher  au- 
thority as  provided  under  regulation  set  by 
the  .Secretary. 

Relationships  With  State 
Sec.  145.  (a)  No  center  shall  be  established 
under  this  title  within  a  State  unless  a  plan 
setting  forth  such  proposed  establishment 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  such  plan  has  not  been  disap- 
proved by  hlin  within  thirty  days  of  such 
submission. 

lb)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  States  to  assist  In  the 
operation  or  administration  of  State-oper- 
ated programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title.  The  Secretary  may.  pursuant 
to  such  reg\ilatlons  as  he  may  adopt,  p.sy 
part  or  all  of  the  operative  or  admlnlstratl'.  e 
costs  of  such  programs. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  appropri- 
ate procedures  to  Insure  that  the  transfer 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees  from  State  or  local 
Jurl.sdictlon  shall  In  no  way  violate  parole 
or  probationary  procedures  of  the  State.  In 
the  event  procedures  have  been  established 
under  which  the  enrollment  of  the  youth  sub- 
ject to  parole  or  probationary  Jurisdiction  Is 
acceptable  to  appropriate  State  authorities, 
the  Director  shall  make  provisions  for  regu- 
lar 8up>ervlslon  of  the  enrollee  and  for  reports 
to  such  State  authorities  to  conXorm  with 
the  appropriate  parole  and  probationary  re- 
quirements In  such  State. 


Use  of  Local   Public  and  Private  Education 
and  Training  Agencies 

Sec.  146.  Wherever  practicable  education 
and  vocational  training  for  enroUees  in  the 
Job  Corps  shall  be  provided  through  local 
public  or  private  educational  agencies  or  by 
vocational  Institutions  or  technical  institutes 
where  such  Institutions  or  Institutes  can 
provide  substantially  equivalent  training  un- 
less such  education  or  training  can  be  pro- 
vided within  the  Job  Corps  more  effectively 
(.r  with  reduced  Federal  expenditures. 
Discrimination  Prohibited 

Sec.  147.  In  the  selection  of  enrollees  or 
staff  in  the  Job  Corps,  and  in  the  adnunis- 
tratlon  of  the  Job  Corps  program,  no  discrim- 
ination shall  be  permitted  on  the  biisls  of  a 
person's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

Oath    of   Allegiance 

Sec.  148.  Each  enrollee  (other  than  an  en- 
rollee who  Is  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba 
described  In  section  103(a)(2)  of  this  Act) 
must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  af- 
firmation In  the  following  form:  I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  Its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic." 
The  provisions  of  section  lOOl  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  oath  or  affirmation  required  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

Limitation  on  Administrative  Costs 
Sec.  149.  TTie  Director  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  for 
any  fiscal  year  the  cost  of  operating  Job  Corps 
centers  (exclusive  of  capital  c(jsts  Including 
costs  of  construction  and  renovation)  shall 
not  exceed  $5,000  per  enrollee  in  such  centers. 
Authorizations  of  Appropriations 
Sec.  160.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $170,000,000  for  the 
liscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  such  sums  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  lavk-. 

TITLE    n — NEIGHBORHOOD    TOUTH    CORPS 

Part  A — General  provisions 
Statement  of  Purjxwe 
Sec.  201.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  (1) 
to  enable  needy  young  men  and  women  to 
continue  their  education  at  the  secondary 
school  level  through  In-school  program.s.  C4\r- 
rled  on  by  public  and  other  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, which  contribute  to  an  undertaking  or 
serrtce  In  the  public  Interest  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  provided,  or  contribute  to  the 
conservation  and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources and  recreational  areas,  and  (2)  to 
provide  programs  of  out-of -school  on-the-job 
training  for  needy,  unemployed  young  men 
and  women  to  enable  them  to  return  to 
fohool  or  assist  them  to  become  self-sustain- 
ing while  obtaining  the  training  necessary  for 
a  successful  career  in  a  vocation. 

E.stabllshmeDt  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Sec.  202.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pfise  of  this  title  there  Is  hereby  established 
ft  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  to  be  administered  In  coordi- 
nation with  programs  carried  out  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
li'62.  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  "Secretary"). 
Development  of  Programs 
Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  and 
a.ssist  qualified  community  action  boards  ( as 
tleflned  In  section  328)  In  the  development, 
through  contracts,  of  in-scbool  programs 
iind  out-of-»chool  programs  which  will  qual- 
ify for  assistance  under  this  title.  In  the 
absence  of  a  qualified  local  community  action 
board,  the  Secretary  shall,  where  appropriate. 


develop  such  programs  throvigh  direct  con- 
tracts with  qualified  applicants. 
Selection  of  Enrollees 
Sec.  204  (a)  Selection  for  enrollment  In 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  by  qualified  community  action  boards 
or  other  qualified  applicants,  in  accordance 
with  agreements  with  the  Secretary 

(b)  No  person  may  participate  as  an  en- 
rollee in  programs  under  this  title  unless — 

(1)  he  has  attained  age  sixteen  but  has 
not  attained  age  twenty-two; 

(2)  his  Income  and  his  fHmllys  Income 
does  not  exceed  the  standard  of  poverty  es- 
t.^bllshed  by  the  Secretary  that  takes  due 
account  of  the  number  of  children,  depend- 
ents, and  other  special  circumstances  sub- 
stantially affecting  tlie  ability  of  Individuals 
and  families  to  be  self-sustaining; 

(3)  In  the  ciise  of  In-school  programs  he 
Is  in  need  of  remunerative  employment  to 
resume  or  continue  his  education: 

(4  I  In  the  case  of  out-of-school  programs, 
he  Is  unemployed  and  In  need  of  Interim 
remunerative   employment; 

(5)  in  the  case  of  out-of-school  programs, 
he  has  not  regularly  attended  school  lor  a 
period  of  at  least  six  months,  and  the  local 
authorities  after  pursuing  all  appropriate 
procedures,  including  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing; and  have  concluded  that  further  school 
attendance  by  him  in  any  regular  academic 
or  vocational  programs  Is  no  longer  practi- 
cable under  the  circumstances. 

(c)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  svibject  to 
the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment.  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(d)  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  testing,  counseling.  Job  development, 
and  referral  services  to  youths  through  p\ib- 
llc  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

Payments 

Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  this  title  among 
the  States.  In  developing  suclj  criteria,  he 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
family  Income  levels.  Not  more  than  12 1^ 
per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo- 
cated for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  purposes 
of  this  title  shall  be  used  within  any  one 
State. 

Oath  of  Allegiance 

Sec.  206  The  provisions  of  section  149  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  enrollees  In  programs 
assisted  under  this  title  and  to  all  officers 
and  employees  any  part  of  whose  salaries 
are  paid  from  sums  made  available  under 
this  title. 

Part  B — In-school  programs 
Sec.  211.  (a)  Any  qualified  community 
action  board,  or  In  any  community  in  which 
there  Is  no  svich  board,  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  which  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  qualified,  desiring  assistance  for 
an  In-school  program  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  which  shall  contain 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  appli- 
cation under  this  section  ozUy  if  he  finds 
that — 

(1)  EnroUees  In  the  program  wlU  be  em- 
ployed under  a  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween either  a  qualified  community  action 
board  or  the  Secretary  and  a  public  agency  or 
a  private  nonprofit  orgranlzntinn  (other  th<\n 
a  political  party)  either  (A)  on  publicly 
owned  and  operated  facllliiee  or  projects,  or 
(B)  on  local  projects  sponsored  by  private 
nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political 
parties),  other  than  projects  Involving  the 
cun.structlon.   operation,   or   maintenance   of 


so  much  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
lor  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place  lor 
religious  worship; 

(2)  The  program  will  enable  student  en- 
rollees to  resume  or  to  maintain  school 
attendance; 

(31  The  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  .service  in  the  public 
interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided, or  will  contribute  to  the  conservation, 
development,  or  management  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  St.ate  or  community  or  to 
the  development,  management  or  protection 
of  State  or  community  recreational  areas: 

(4 )  The  program  will  not  result  In  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers.  Jeopardize 
the  potential  employment  of  workers  not 
Hided  under  tills  title,  or  impair  existing 
contracts  for  services; 

(5)  The  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable In  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
type  of  work  performed,  geographical  area. 
and  proficiency  of  the  employee,  and  In  no 
event  shall  exceed  the  rate  ol  pay  for  regular 
employees  performing  similar  services: 

(6)  The  program  will  be  coordinated  to  the 
maxlnium  extent  feasible,  with  vocational 
training  and  educational  services  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  enroUees  in  such  pro- 
gram and  sponsored  by  State  or  local  public 
educational  agencies:  Provided,  however, 
That  where  sxich  services  are  Inadequate  or 
tinavailable.  the  program  may  make  provi- 
sion for  the  enlargement.  Improvement,  de- 
velopment, and  coordination  of  such  services 
with  the  cooperation  of.  or.  where  appropri- 
ate, pursuant  to  agreement  with,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
and 

(7)  The  employer  shall  pay  at  least  10  per 
centum  of  the  enroUee's  wage  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  shall 
pay  at  le.ast  25  per  centvim  of  his  wage  dur- 
ing each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(c)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
applications  for  projects  with  high  training 
potential. 

Part  C — Out-of-school  programs 
Applications 
Sec.  221.  Any  qualified  community  action 
board,  or  in  any  community  in  which  there 
Is  no  such  board,  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  which  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  qualified,  desiring  "assistance  for 
an  out-of-school  training  program  shall  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  Secretary  which 
shall  contain  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

Industry  Youth  Corps 
Sec  222.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  a  pro- 
pram  to  provide  employment  of  youths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two  in 
private,  profltmaklng  enterprises.  The  Sec- 
retary is  empowered  to  make  such  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  insure 
that  private  employment  ol  such  youths  shall 
be  under  such  conditions  and  terms  as  to 
meet  all  requirements  of  public  and  private 
non-profit  programs,  and  to  insure  that  par- 
ticipating youths  benefit  from  their  employ- 
ment without  exploitation  or  unreasonable 
profits  by  the  employer. 

(b)  Programs  to  provide  employment  for 
youths  under  this  section  shall  only  be  ap- 
proved if  they  are  implemented  through  con- 
tracts between  a  qualified  community  action 
board  and  employers  under  conditions  of 
supervision  and  regulation  by  such  said 
qualified  community  action  board. 

Approval  of  Applications 
Sec   223.  The   Secretary   shall   approve   an 
application  under  lias  part  only  if  he  finds 
that— 

(a)  Enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  em- 
ployed under  a  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween  either  a   qualified   community   action 
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Ijoard  or  the  S«scxeUry  and  a  public  agency 
or  a  private  nonprofit  organization  (other 
than   a   political   party)    either — 

(1 1  on  publicly  owaed  and  operated  facili- 
ties or  project*,  or 

(2  I  on  local  projects  sponsored  by  private 
nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political 
parues).  other  than  projects  Involving  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  U£e<l  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship,  or 

(3)  on  local  projects  provided  under  sec- 
tion 222  of  this  part  by  contract  between  the 
qualified  community  action  board  and  the 
employer 

(bi  Enroilees  In  the  program  will  be  em- 
ployed under  a  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween either  the  qualltied  conuuunlty  action 
board  or  the  Secretary  and  an  employer  under 
which  the  enroilees  will  be  provided  on-the- 
job  training  that  meets  the  following 
requirements: 

( 1 )  The  training  content  of  the  program  Is 
adequate,  Involves  reasonable  progression, 
and  holds  promise  that  it  wlU  result  In  the 
qualification  of  trainees  for  suitable 
employment. 

(2)  The  training  period  Is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  periods  customarily  required 
for  comparable  training 

(3)  Adequate  and  safe  facilities  and  ide- 
quate  personnel  and  records  of  attendance 
and  progress  will   be  provided. 

(4)  The  enroUee  will  be  compensated  at 
such  rates.  Including  periodic  Increases,  aa 
may  be  deemed  reasonable  under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  considering  such  factors  as 
the  type  of  worlc  performed,  geographical 
region,  proficiency  of  the  employee,  and  in 
no  event  shall  exceed  the  rate  of  pay  for 
regular  employees  performing  similar 
services. 

(5)  No  enrollee  will  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  for  more  than  a 
7ear.  except  that  an  enroUee  may  be  permit- 
ted to  participate  for  one  addltlon&l  year  If  It 
Is  asceruilned  that  (Ai  he  will  benefit  from 
an  additional  year  under  the  program.  (B) 
his  employer  Is  making  adequate  provision 
for  his  possible  long-term  employment.  (C) 
he  Is  unable  to  qualify  for  sniltable  employ- 
ment without  part  of  his  wages  being  paid 
from  sources  other  than  hla  employer  or  for 
other  training  suitable  to  his  needs,  and 
(D)  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  employer  paying  a  larger 
portion  of  hla  wages  in  view  of  his  eiperlence 
and  training. 

(fl)  Adequate  provision  is  £nade  for  sup- 
plementary cUissroom  Instruction  where  ap- 
propriate. 

(7)  The  training  will  Increase  the  em- 
ployablUty  of  the  enrollee  In  occupational 
skills  or  pursuits  in  which  the  Secretary  finds 
there  is  a  reasonable  exjjectatlon  of  his 
permanent  employment. 

(8)  The  employment  of  the  enrollee  must 
not  displace  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  services. 

(9)  In  the  event  the  employer  Is  a  private, 
profltmalcing  concern,  the  employer  shall  pay 
nt  least  66-,  j>er  centum  oX  the  enroUee's 
wage. 

(10)  In  the  event  the  employer  Is  a  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  agency,  the  employer  shall 
pay  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  enroUee's 
wage  d\irlng  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
iy67.  and  at  least  25  per  centum  of  his  wages 
dunng  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Part  D — Authorization  of  appropriatiomt 
Src  231.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
the  programs  provided  for  in  this  title  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  »325.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
liig  June  30,  1M7.  of  which  $50,000,000  shall 
be  reserved   to  administer  and  conduct  the 


program  pn>?ld©d  under  section  223.  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1»68,  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  such  sums 
may   be   appropriated   as   the   Congress    may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
rrru;  ni — ueban  snd  rukai.  community  ac- 
tion PBOCBAMS 
Part  A — Urban  community  action  programs 
Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec.    301.   The   purpose   of   this    part   Is   to 
provide  stimulation   and   Incentive   for   new 
and   imaginative   programs   for   urban   com- 
munities   to   mobilize    and    coordinate    their 
resources    to   combat    poverty   through   total 
Involvement  of  Individuals  and  groups  con- 
cerned and  meaningful  communication,  plan- 
ning, and  Implementation  at  the  local  com- 
munity level. 
Qualified  Urban  Community  Action  Boards 
Sec.  302.  A  community  action  board  shall 
be  qualified  to  conduct,   administer,   or  co- 
ordinate  programs   under   this   Act,   or   any 
other  provision  of  law.  only  If — 

I  a)  the  membership  of  the  board  contains 
representatives  of  local  government,  social 
welfare  and  public  service  agencies,  local 
school  systems,  the  general  public,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  poor  comprising  at  least 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board: 
(b)  the  representatives  of  the  poor  are 
selected  by  the  residents  In  areas  of  concen- 
tration of  poverty,  with  special  emphasis  on 
participation  by  the  residents  of  the  area 
who  are   poor;    and 

(0)  In  communities  where  substantial 
numbers  of  the  poor  reside  outside  of  areas 
of  concentration  of  poverty,  provision  is 
made  for  selection  of  representatives  of  such 
poor  through  a  process,  such  as  neighborhood 
meetings.  In  which  the  poor  participate  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree. 
Approval  of  Community  Action  Programs 

Sbc  303.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b).  the  Director  may  approve 
a  community  action  program  for  support  un- 
der this  part  If  he  determines  such  pro- 
gram— 

(  1  )  includes  component  programs  all  of 
which  are  focused  upon  the  needs  of  low- 
Income  individuals  and  families  and  which 
provide  expanded  and  Improved  services,  as- 
sistance, and  other  activities,  and  facilities 
necessary   In   connection   therewith; 

(2)  has.  If  policy  Is  determined  by  smaller 
constituent  groups  of  the  community  action 
board,  such  as  an  executive  committee,  true 
representation  of  the  poor  proportionate  to 
that  attained  on  the  community  action 
board  Itself; 

(3)  provides  that  any  component  board 
which  exercises  Jurisdiction  only  In  .a  single 
Impoverished  area  or  neighborhood  of  the 
community.  Is  representative  primarily  of 
and  selected  by  the  residents  of  such  area. 
and  is  given  power  to  Initiate  and  disapprove 
programs  for  that  area; 

(4)  Includes  provisions  for  reasonable 
access  of  the  public  to  information  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  public  hearings  at  the  request 
of  appropriate  local  community  groups,  ajid 
reasonable  public  access  to  books  and  records 
of  the  board  engaged  In  the  development, 
conduct,  and  administration  of  the  program. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Director: 

(5)  Is  organized  and  designed  to  coordi- 
nate, to  the  extent  feasible,  all  programs  at 
the  community  level  primarily  affecting  the 
poor,  and  to  eliminate  duplication,  conflict, 
and  waste  In  such  programs  as  well  as  to 
assist  In  altering  or  eliminating  ineffectual 
programs: 

(6)  Includes  arrangements  with  a  repu- 
table private,  and  Independent  auditing  firm 
to  preaudlt  all  grants  and  programs  under 
this  title  to  Insure  that  adequate  records  are 
kept  and  fiscal  control  enforced,   and 


(7)  Includes  provision  for  a  complete  audit 
of  the  books  six  months  after  Uie  Initiation 
of  a  program  and  annually  thereafter. 

(b)  The  Director  shaU  not  approve  a  com- 
munity action  program  to  be  carried  out 
without  the  approval  of  a  qualified  com- 
munity action  board  already  serving  an  area 
unless  he  determ'nes  that — 

(1)  the  proposed  program  Is  of  a  demon- 
stration or  experimental  nature  and  does  not 
conflict  with  any  component  program  being 
carried  on  by  the  community  acUon  board. 

(2)  the  program  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  unsuitable  for  Inclusion  In  the  overall 
community  action   program,  or 

(3)  the  program  Is  required  to  meet  an 
urgent  and  temporary  emergency  need  of 
the   poor. 

(c)  The  Director  may  approve  a  commu- 
nity action  program  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which  Is 
not  a  qualified  community  action  board  In 
any  area  which  Is  not  served  by  a  qualified 
community  action  board  (or.  If  served  by 
such  a  board,  the  program  meets  the  require- 
menu  of  subsecUon  (b)  )  and  the  proposed 
program  would  qualify  as  a  component  of  a 
community  action  program. 

Definition 

Sec  304.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  "urban  conununlty"  means  an  area  de- 
termined by  the  Director,  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  information  available  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  to  have  a  population  of  more 
than  seventv-flve  thousand,  except  where  the 
Director,  under  authority  of  section  314. 
designates  an  area  having  a  population  of 
more  than  seventv-five  thousand  and  less 
than  one  htindred  and  fifty  thousand  as  a 
rural  area. 
Part  B — Rural  community  action  programs 
Statement  of  Ptirpose 

Sec.  311.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
provide  stimulation  and  Incentive  for  new 
and  Imaginative  separate  programs  to  meet 
the  unique  and  distinctive  problems  of  the 
rural  areas  In  mobilizing  and  coordinating 
their  resources  to  combat  poverty  through 
total  Involvement  of  Individuals  and  groups 
concerned  and  meaningful  communication, 
planning,  and  Implementation  at  the  com- 
munity level. 
Qualified  Rural  Community  AcOon  Boards 

Sec.  312.  A  community  action  board  shall 
be  qualified  to  conduct,  administer,  or  co- 
ordinate programs  under  this  Act,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  only  If — 

(a)  the  membership  of  the  board  contains 
representaUves  of  local  goverixment,  social 
welfare  and  public  service  agencies,  local 
school  systems,  the  general  public,  coopera- 
Uve  extension  service,  technical  acUon  panels 
under  rural  community  development,  and 
representatives  of  the  poor  comprising  at 
least  one- third  of  the  membership  of  the 
board: 

(b)  the  representatives  of  the  poor  are 
selected  by  a  process  such  as  nelghborhofKl 
meetings  In  areas  of  concentration  of  pov- 
erty In  which  the  poor  participate  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible  In  Ught  of  the  special 
problem  of  separation.  IsolaUon,  and  com- 
munication which  prevail  In  rural  areas. 

Approval  of  Community  Action  Programs 
Sec    313.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  .the  Director  may  approve  a  com- 
munity action  program  for  support  under  this 
part  If  he  determines  such  program — 

(a)  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
pariigraphs  (1),  (3).  (4).  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  of 
section  303(a),  and  303(b). 

(b)  provide*  tliat  any  community  action 
board  operating  within  establlsbed  county 
or  municipal  borders  under  a  qtiallfled  over- 
all board  with  broader  geographical  Jurls- 
dlcUon  shftU  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 312  and  Is  given  power  to  initiate  and 
disapprove  programs  for  that  area. 


Definition 
Sec.  314.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
rural  areas"  means  any  area  determined  by 
tl>e  Director,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  livfor- 
niatlon  available  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus,   to    have    a    poptUatlon    of    seventy-five 
thotisand  or  less,  except  that  In  exceptional 
circumstances  he  may  designate  as  a  rural 
;irea  any   area   having   a   population   of   less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
Part  C — Administration 
Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  321.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
ici  carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  lor 
i.irrylng  out  sections  322  and  323.  Not  to 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  re- 
served shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among 
Puerto  Blco,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  title  Twenty 
l)er  centum  of  the  amount  so  reserved  shall 
l)e  allotted  among  tlie  States  as  the  Director 
shall  determine.  The  remainder  of  the  simts 
.so  reserved  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this 
subsection — 

11)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
Director  among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
.•,>ich  one-third  as  the  number  of  public 
.isslstance  recipients  in  such  State  bears  to 
tlie  total  number  of  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents In  all  the  States; 

(2)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
.imong  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
e:ich  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  annual  average  number  of 
persons  unemployed  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  annual  average  nuniber  of  persons  un- 
employed In  all  the  States;  and 

(3)  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be 
allotted  by  him  among  the  States  so  that 
the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause 
win  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of 
related  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  In  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
tl.OOO  In  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
related  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  In  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
»1 .000  In  all  the  States. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  divide  each  State's 
allotment  under  subsection  (b)  Into  two 
jjarta,  one  of  which  may  be  used  only  for 
urban  community  action  programs,  and  one 
of  which  may  be  used  only  for  rural  com- 
munity action  programs.  Each  such  part 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
allotted  c*  the  urban  population  or  rural 
population,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  the  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  the  State,  as 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  best  data 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(d)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  title 
sliall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Director  may  fix.  to  other  States  In  pro- 
portion to  their  original  allotments  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the 
Director  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  for  such  year  for  carrying  out 
tills  title;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  re- 
duced: Provided,  That  any  amount  originally 
Included  In  that  part  of  the  States  allotment 
reserved  for  use  for  urban  community  action 
programs  may  be  used  only  for  such  pro- 
grams when  reallotted,  and  any  amount 
orlginaUy  Included  In  that  part  of  the  States 


allotment  originally  reserved  for  rural  com- 
munity action  programs  may  be  used  only 
for  such  programs  when  reallotted.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
Its  allotment  under  -.ubsectlon  (a)  for  such 
year. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  Puerto  Rico. 
G\iam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Financial  Assistance  for  Development  of 
Community  Action  Programs 

Sec.  322.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  or  to  contract  with  appro- 
priate public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
or  combinations  thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  costs  of  development  of  community  ac- 
tion programs. 

Financial  Assistance  for  Conduct  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams 

Sec.  323.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to.  or  to  contract  with 
qualified  community  action  boards  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  community  ac- 
tion programs  which  have  been  approved 
by  him  pursuant  to  this  title.  Including 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  programs  which  are 
components  of  a  conm^unlty  action  program 
and  which  are  designed  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  except  that  where  the 
Director  approves  a  program  under  section 
303 fc)  he  may  make  grants  to.  or  contract 
with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
to  pay  part  or  all  of  such  programs. 

(b)  "'o  grant  or  contract  authorized  un- 
der this  title  may  provide  fo'^  general  aid  to 
elementary  or  secondary  edtication  in  any 
school  or  school  system,  or  provide  for  any 
preschool  or  early-school  program,  whether 
or  not  designed  to  prepare  educationally 
deprived  children. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend 
asslstanc--  under  this  section  the  Director 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
the  incidence  of  poverty  within  the  com- 
munity and  within  the  areas  or  groups  to 
be  affected  by  the  specific  program  or  pro- 
grams, and  the  extent  to  which  the  appli- 
cant Is  in  a  position  to  utilize  efficiently  and 
expeditiously  the  assistance  for  which  ap- 
plication Is  made.  In  determining  the  in- 
cidence of  poverty  the  Director  shall  con- 
sider Information  available  with  respect  to 
such  factors  as:  the  concentration  of  low- 
income  families,  particularly  those  with 
children;  the  extent  of  persistent  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment,  the  num- 
ber and  proportion  of  persons  receiving  cash 
or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from 
public  agencies  or  private  organizations; 
the  number  of  migrant  or  transient  low-in- 
come families;  school  dropout  rates,  mili- 
tary service  rejection  rates,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  low  educational  attainment;  the 
Incidence  of  disease,  disability,  and  Infant 
mortality;  hotising  conditions;  adequacy  of 
community  facilities  and  services;  and  the 
incidence  of  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Technical  Assistance 

Sec  324.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
provide.  (1)  technical  assistance  to  com- 
munities in  developing,  conducting,  and 
administering  community  action  programs, 
and  (2)  training  for  specialized  personnel 
needed  to  develop,  conduct,  or  administer 
such  programs  or  to  provide  services  or 
other  assistance  thereunder  through  grants 
to,  or  contracts  with  qualified  conmaunity 
action  boards,  or.  in  communities  not  served 
by  such  a  uoard.  through  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies. 

Research.  Training,  and  Demonstrations 
Sec.    325    The    Director    is    authorized    to 
conduct,  or  to  make  grants  to  or  ent^r  into 
contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 


tion or  other  appropriate  public  agencies 
or  private  organizations  for  the  conduct 
of  research,  training,  and  demonstrations 
pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  this  title: 
Proiided.  That  no  such  program  shall  con- 
flict In  any  way.  in  any  area,  with  any  exist- 
ing community  action  program.  Expendi- 
tures under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  $30,000,000. 

Limitations  on  Federal  Assistance 
Sec  326.  (a)  Assistance  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 322  and  323  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  costs  referred  to  in  those  sections, 
respectively,  and  for  each  fiscal  ycir  there- 
after shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such 
costs,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  him  establishing  objective  criteria 
for  such  deterniinatlons.  that  assistance  in 
excess  of  such  percentages  is  required  in 
furtherance  of  tlie  purposes  of  this  title. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  In  cash 
or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but 
not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 
(bi  The  expenditures  or  contributions 
niade  from  non-Federal  sources  for  a  com- 
munity action  program  or  component  thereof 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures ot  contributions  frpm  non-Federal 
sources  which  were  being  made  tor  similar 
purposes  prior  to  the  extension  of  Federal 
assistiince.  The  requirement  imposed  by  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Director  may  adopt  and 
promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
determinations  covering  situations  where  a 
literal  application  of  such  requirement  would 
result  In  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise 
be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought 
to  be  achieved. 

Participation  of  State  Agencies 

Sec  327.  (a  I  The  Director  shall  establish 
procedures  which  will  facilitate  effective  par- 
ticipation of  the  States  in  community  action 
programs  including,  but  not  limited  to.  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
the  development,  conduct,  and  administra- 
tion of  such  programs. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to.  or  to  contract  with,  appropriate 
State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
peiises  of  such  agencies  in  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  communities  in  develop- 
ing, conducting,  and  administering  commu- 
nity action   programs. 

(c)  In  carrrtng  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  no  contract,  agreement  grant,  loan,  or 
other  assistance  shall  be  made  with,  or  pro- 
vided to.  any  State  'or  local  public  agtncy 
or  any  private  institution  or  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program, 
project,  or  other  activity  within  a  State  un- 
less a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  con- 
tract, agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assist- 
ance has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  the  Governor  within  thirty  daya 
of  such  submission,  or.  If  so  disapproved  has 
been  reconsidered  by  the  Director  and  found 
by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

Qualified  Community  Action  Boards 
Sec.  328.  The  Director  shall  certify  the 
name,  and  area  served  by  each  board  which 
is  a  community  action  biiard  as  defined  in 
section  302  and  which  he  finds  to  be  compe- 
tent to  carry  out  the  functions  assigned 
qualified  community  action  boards  by  any 
provision  of  this  Act. 

Part  D — VoZlinfeers  in  seriice  to  America 
Sec.   331.   (a)   The   Director   is    authorized 
to  recruit,  select,  train  and — 

(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agen- 
cies or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer 
volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance 
of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State 
or  local  level:  and 
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(3)  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal. 
State,  or  local  agenclea  Involved,  assign  vol- 
unteers to  work  (A)  In  meeting  the  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  related  need*  of  In- 
dians living  on  reservations,  of  migratory 
■workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Island.s.  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  (Bi  in  the  care  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded 
under  trc;»tment  at  nonprofit  mental  health 
or  mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  In 
their  construction  or  operation  by  Federal 
funds;  and  (O  in  connection  with  programs 
or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a 
character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volun- 
teers shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Director  may  determine,  but  volun- 
teers shall  not  be  referred  or  assigned  to 
duties  or  work  in  any  State  without  the 
consent  of  the  Governor 

(e)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  provide 
to  all  volunteers  during  training  and  to  vol- 
unteers assigned  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(2)  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
month,  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  such  housing,  transportation  (In- 
cluding travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  train- 
ing). BUppUea.  equipment,  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  approi)rlate 
for  their  needs. 

(d)(1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  sub- 
scribe to  an  oath  or  afBrmatlon  In  the  form 
prescribed  by  section  149  of  this  Act.  and  the 
provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  shaU  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  such  oath  or  affirmation:  but,  except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (2»  of  this  subsection, 
volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Fed- 
eral employee*  and  sb&ll  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployment, including  thoee  relating  to  hours 
of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(3)  All  volunteers  during  training  and 
such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsecUon  (a)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  sec- 
tion 106  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  this  Act.  except 
that  for  purposes  of  the  computation  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  secUon  106 
(CI  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  received  under  the  entrance 
salary  for  OS-7  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1940. 

Port    E — Voluntary    assixtance    program    for 
needy  children 
Statement  of  Purpose 
8«c.   341.  The   purpose  of   this   part   Is  to 
allow  Individual  Americans  to  pfutlelpate  In 
a   personal   way  In   the  war  on   poverty,   by 
voluntarily  assisting  In  the  support  of  one 
or  more  needy  children.  In  a  program  coordi- 
nated   with    city    or    county    social    welfare 
agencies. 

Authority  To  Establish  Information  Center 
Sec.  342.  la)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  Director  Is  authorized 
to  establish  a  section  within  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an  Infor- 
mation and  coordination  center  to  encourage 
voluntary  assistance  for  deserving  and  needy 
children. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  appoint  an  admin- 
istrator whose  full-time  duty  Khali  be  to  give 
effect  to  this  progrtun. 

(c)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  section  established  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  act  solely  as  an  Information  and  coordi- 
nation center  and  tliat  nothlnf  In  this  part 
shall  be  construed  as  Interfering  with  the 
Jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare  agen- 


cies   with    respect    to    programs    for    needy 
children. 

Part  F— Office  of  economic  opportunity 
Establishment  of  Office 

Sec.  351.  (a)  The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity established  by  section  601  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  hereby  con- 
tinued as  an  agency  of  the  United  Stiiles. 
The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
There  shall  also  be  In  the  OfBce  one  Deputy 
Director  and  two  Assistant  Directors  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Deputy  Director  and  the  Assistant  Di- 
rectors shall  perform  such  functions  as  Uie 
Director   may    from    time   to   time   prescribe. 

lb)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  be 
fixed  by  tlie  President  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation 
payable  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget 

(c)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not 
In  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensa- 
tion payable  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(d)  The  compensation  of  the  Assistant 
Directors  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a 
rate  not  In  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation payable  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Executive  Departments. 

AuthoTity  of  Director 
Sbc.  362.  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred  upon   him   by   other   secUoiLB  of   this 
Act,  the  Director  Is  authorized.  In  carrying 
out  his  functions  under   this  title  to — 

(a|  appoint  in  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  and.  except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  fix  their  compensation  In  accordance 
with  the  ClasaincaUon  Act  of  1949  (5  U  S.C. 
1071  et  seq  ) .  except  that,  of  the  personnel  so 
appointed,  not  more  than  one  In  every  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ahall  be  in  grade  16,  17, 
or  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949; 

(b)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  UB.C.  55a).  compensate  individuals 
so  employed  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  tlOO 
per  diem.  Including  travel  time,  and  allow 
them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5  UJS.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently,  while  so  employed: 
Provided,  hoicever.  That  contracts  for  such 
employment  may  be  renewed  annually; 

(c)  appwlnt,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this 
Act;  and  members  of  such  committees,  other 
than  thoee  regularly  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  while  attending  meetings 
of  such  committees  or  otherwise  serving  at 
the  request  of  the  Director,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  and  travel  expenses 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  with  respect 
to  experts  and  consultants; 

<d)  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  title  and, 
as  necessary  or  appropriate,  delegate  any  of 
his  powers  under  this  title  and  authorize 
the  rodelegatlon  thereof; 

( e)  utiilae,  with  their  consent,  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without  re- 


imbursement, and,  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  ac- 
cept and  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
without  reimbursement; 

(f)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Office,  &nd 
employ  or  dispose  of  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  any  money,  or  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangi- 
ble, received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otlier- 
wlse; 

(g)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Flevlsed  Statutes  (31 
UJSC.  666lb)  ); 

(h)  disseminate,  without  refjard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4154  of  Utle  39.  United 
States  Code,  data  and  information.  In  such 
form  aa  he  shall  deem  appropriate,  to  public 
agencies,  jjrtvate  organizations,  and  the  gen- 
eral public; 

(I)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed; 

( j )  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  to 
or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  accruing  to  him  In  connection  with 
the  payment  of  obligations  until  sruch  time 
as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(k)   expend,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law  or  regulation,  funds 
made  available  for  purposes  of  this  title  ( 1 ) 
for  printing  and  binding,  and  (2)  for  rent  of 
buildings  and  space  In  buildings  and  for  re- 
pair, altemtlon,  and  improvement  of  build- 
ings and  space  In  buildings  rented  by  him: 
but  the  Director  shall  not  utilize  the  author- 
ity contained  In  this  clause  (A)  except  when 
necessary  In  order  to  obtain  an  Item,  serv- 
ice, or  facility,  which  Is  required  in  the  proper 
administration  of  this  title,  and  which  other- 
wise could  not  be  obtained,  or  could  not  be 
obtained  In  the  quantity  or  quality  needed, 
or  at  the  time,  in  the  form,  or  under  the  con- 
ditions In  which.  It  Is  needed,  and  (B)  prior 
to  having  given  written  notification  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  (If  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  authority  would  affect  an  ac- 
tivity which  otherwise  would  be  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration) or  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  (If  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority would  affect  an  activity  which  other- 
wise would  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
Committee )  of  his  Intention  to  exercise  such 
avjthorlty.  the  Item,  service,  or  facility  with 
respect  to  which  such  authority  Is  proposed 
to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons  and  Justifica- 
tions for  the  exercise  of  such  authority:  and 
(1)   establish     such     policies,     standards, 
criteria,  and  procedures,  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations,   enter  into   such   contracts 
and   agreements   vrlth   public    agencies   and 
private  organizations  and  persons,  make  such 
payments  (In  lump  sum  or  Installments,  and 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
In  the  case  of  grants,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments) ,  and  generally  perform  such  func- 
tions and  take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Information  Center 
Sac.  363.  In  order  to  Insure  tJiat  all  Fed- 
eral programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  and  to  Insure  that  Information  con- 
cerning such  progrsjns  and  other  relevant 
Information  is  readily  available  In  one  place 
to  public  offlclala  and  other  Intereeted  per- 
sons, the  Director  Is  authorized  as  he  deenns 
appropriate  to  c(diect,  prepare,  analyee,  cor- 
relate, and  distribute  such  Information, 
either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  coet  (any 
funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the  Di- 
rector's account  as  an  oOset  to  such  cost ) , 
and  make  arrancements  and  pay  for  any 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  cft  any  other  law  or  regulation. 
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Part  G — State  bonus  community  action 

program 

Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  371.  It  Is  the  pxirpose  of  this  part  to 

provide   assistance    to   the   States   to   enable 

them   to  join  as  partners  with   the  Federal 

Government  in  programs  carried  out  under 

this  title. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec,  372.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  available  to 
c.irry  out  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Di- 
rector shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
being  allotted  aa  the  amount  allotted  such 
State  under  section  321  (other  than  subsec- 
tion (d)  thereof)  bears  to  the  amount  al- 
lotted all  the  State  under  such  section  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  part 
shall  be  available  for  reallotmenl  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Director  may  fix.  to  other  States  in  pro- 
portion to  their  original  allotments  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the 
Director  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  for  such  year  for  carrying  out 
this  part;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not 
so  reduced. 

State  Plans 

Sec.  373.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Director  a  State  plan  which — 

( 1 )  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  State 
office  of  economic  opportunity  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "State  agency")  which 
shall  be  the  sole  State  agency  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  State  plan; 

(3)  provides  that  In  formulating  its  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  out  tinder  this  part, 
priority  shall  be  given  programs  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  State; 

(8)  proTldes  for  carrying  out.  or  stipple- 
menttng  the  financing  of,  community  ac- 
tion programs  which  are  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  other  parts  of  this  title,  but  are 
not  being,  or  are  b^ng  Inadequately,  assisted 
thereunder; 

(4)  provides  for  the  e«tabllshment  of  a 
commission  In  the  State  to  make  a  study 
to  determine  means  by  which  programs  car- 
ried on  under  this  title  may  be  effectively 
coordinated  with  other  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral programs,  and  to  report  Its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  State  agency  within  one  year; 

(5)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Director.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Director  to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
part  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Director  finds 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verl- 
ilcatlon  of  such  reports; 

(6)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  asstu-e  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  part; 

(7)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
program  to  Insure  that  salaries  of  profes- 
sional staff  persoruiel  shall  be  reasoiuible 
with  due  consideration  of  salary  Incomes 
of  said  individuals  In  previous  employment. 

(b)  The  Director  may  approve  any  State 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a),  but  lie  ahail  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
part,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affording  tb«  State  agency  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
CXII 1083 — Part  12 


Payments 

Sec.  374.  (a)  The  Director  shall  pay  to 
each  State  which  h.os  a  plan  approved  under 
this  part,  from  its  allotment  under  section 
372.  an  amount  equal  to  the  expenditures  of 
the  State  in  carrying  out  such  plan.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  in  advance  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  by  the  Director:  and  may 
be  made  in  such  installments  as  tlie  Direc- 
tor may  determine,  alter  making  appropriate 
adjustments  to  take  account  of  previously 
made  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  for  each  Slate  shall 
be  50  per  centum,  except  that  with  respect 
to  expenditures  on  account  of  the  State  com- 
mission provided  for  in  section  373(a)  (4) ,  the 
Federal  share  shall  be  90  per  centum. 

Operation  of  State  Plans.  Hearings  and 
Judicial  Review 
Sec    375.    (a)    Whenever  the  Director,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  S'.ate  agency  administering  a  State 
plan  approved  under  this  part,  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  373.  or 

( 2 )  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision,  ttie  Director  shall  notify  such 
State  agency  that  no  further  payments  wlU 
be  made  to  the  State  under  this  part  (or 
in  his  discretion,  that  further  payments  to 
the  Slate  will  be  limited  to  programs  under 
or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure),  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply. 
Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments 
may  be  made  to  such  State  under  this  part 
( or  fjayments  shall  be  limited  to  programs 
under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not 
affected  by  such  failure ) . 

(b)  A  .State  agency  dissatisfied  with  a  final 
action  of  the  Director  under  section  373  or 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  few  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  Is  located,  by  filing 
a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Director,  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  Director  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
coiu-t  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Director  or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  at  the  record,  the  Director  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings 
of  the  Director  as  to  the  facts.  If  supjxirted 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shovim.  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Director  to  take  fur- 
ther evidence,  and  the  Director  may  there- 
upon msdie  new  or  modified  finding's  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  action  of  the 
Director  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  Utle  28.  United  States  Code.  The 
commencement  of  proceedings  under  this 
subsection  shall  not.  unless  so  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Directors  action. 

Part  E — Aitthorization:^  of  appropriations 
Sec.  381.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  tills  title  during 
tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title   (other  than  parts 


D  and  G  thereof)  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $600.(X)0,0OO 
for  the  fi.sca!  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  D  of  this 
title  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  125.000.000  for  such  fiscal 
year:  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
part  G  of  this  title  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  »100,000.000 
for  such  fiscal  year  For  the  fisctil  year  end- 
ing June  30  1968  and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Cor-t-reis  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  !.■■.»•. 

TITLe  rv PRESCHOOL.  EAKLT  SCHOOL  AKU  OTHKS 

EDUCATIONAL      PROGRAMS      POB      CHILOKXN      Or 

LOW-INCOME    FAMILIES 

Amendment  to  Title  IT  of  Public  Law  874 
Sft.  401.  Title  II  of  the  Art  fr!  September 

30,   1950,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following: 

"Special  Bonus  Grants;  Preference  for  Pre- 
school and  Early-School  Programs 

"Sbc.  213.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall.  In 
carrying  out  his  duUes  under  tins  utle.  re- 
quire that  preference  over  grants  for  all 
other  programs  shall  be  given  to  grants  for 
carrjrtng  out  preschcxjl  and  early-school  pro- 
prams  designed  to  prepare  educatlonaliy  de- 
prived children,  a^ed  three  through  seven,  in 
areas  having  high  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families  to  undertake 
successfully  the  regular  elementary  school 
program. 

"(b)  Each  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  special  bonus  grant 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscaJ  year  if  ( 1 ) 
it  received  a  basic  grant  for  the  preceding 
fi.scal  ye;u-.  and  (2\  more  than  66  per  centum 
of  the  funds  expended  in  carrying  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  the  application 
submitted  under  section  205  ^ere  expended 
for  carrying  out  preschool  and  early-school 
programs  designed  to  prepare  educationally 
deprived  children,  aged  three  through  seven. 
In  areas  having  high  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  low-Income  families  to  success- 
fully undertiike  the  regular  elementary 
school  program. 

"(b>  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  expenditures  for  such  preschool  and  ear- 
ly-school programs  exceeded  65  per  centum 
of  the  amount  expended  in  carrying  out  the 
programs  provided   for  in   such   application. 

"(c)  If  the  sumfi  appropriated  or  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  for  a  fiscal 
year  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  fuH  the  total 
amouzit  which  all  local  educational  agencies 
are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  title  for  such 
fiscal  year,  such  amounts  shall  be  reduced 
ratably:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the 
aggregate  grants  under  this  section  for  a  fis- 
cal year  exceed  »100, 000.000.  ' 

TITLX    V ADITLT    BASIC    TOVCATZOV 

Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Utle  to 
assist  the  States  to  develop  programs  of  func- 
tional InstrucUon  in  the  English  language 
and  mathematics  for  individuals  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  whose  de- 
ficiencies In  these  subjects  are  such  that  they 
are  prevented  from  obtaining  permanent  em- 
ployment, commensurate  with  their  real  v 
abiUty,  or  entrance  into  other  education  or  - 
training  programs;  and  to  promote  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  special  needs  of  those  who 
have  poor  employment  possibillUes  because 
of  such  factors  as  inadequate  educaUon,  lack 
of  motivation,  poor  atUtude  or  appearance, 
and  other  Blgnlficarit  disabilities  related  to 
their  derlvaUon  in  poverty;  and  to,  where- 
ever  appropriate,  provide  a  new  type  of  spe- 
cialized, funcUonally  oriented  basic  educa- 
tion through  the  use  of  nonprofessional,  non- 
certified  personnel  teaching  limited  curricu- 
Uims  as  prescribed  by  the  Stale. 
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EBtAblUhment  of  Adult  Baalc  Education 

Program 
Sec  502.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpos* 
of  this  title  there  Is  hereby  established  an 
Adult  Basic  Bducation  Program  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  be  carried  out  In  coordination  with  other 
programs  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  (hereinafter  In  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Commissioner"). 
Grants  to  States 

Src  503.  (a)  Fioai  the  8\ims  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  title,  the  Com- 
nilsslonc-r  shall  make  grants  to  States  which 
have  State  plans  approved  by  him  under  this 
section. 

(b)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
C!ommls8ioner.  to — 

1 1 )  make  grants  to  qualified  community 
action  boards,  or  where  a  community  is  not 
served  by  such  a  board,  to  a  local  educational 
agency,  to  assist  in  establishment  of  pilot 
projects  by  local  educational  agencies,  and 
private  school  agencies,  relating  to  instruc- 
tion In  public  schools,  or  other  facilities  used 
for  the  purpoee  by  such  agencies,  of  Individ- 
uals described  in  secUon  501,  to  (A)  demon- 
strate, test,  or  develop  modifications,  or 
adaptations  In  light  of  local  needs,  of  special 
materials  or  methods  for  instruction  of  such 
Individuals,  (B)  stimulate  the  development 
of  local  educational  agency  prognuns,  f.nd 
private  school  agency  programs,  for  Instr  je- 
tton of  such  Individuals  in  such  schools  or 
other  facilities,  and  (C)  acquire  additional 
information  concerning  the  materials  or 
methods  needed  for  an  effective  program  for 
raising  adult  basic  educational  skJUs; 

(2 1  assist  in  meeting  the  coBt  of  local  elu- 
catlonal  agency  programs,  and  private  set  ool 
agency  programs,  for  Instruction  of  such  in- 
dividuals in  such  schools  or  other  facilities; 
and 

(3)  assist  In  development  or  Improvement 
of  technical  or  supervis<-)ry  service*  by  the 
State  educational  agency  relating  to  adult 
basic  education  programs. 

State  Plans 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Conunissioner  sliall  ap- 
prove for  purposes  of  this  title  the  plan  of  a 
State  which — 

( 1 )  provides  for  administration  thereof  by 
the  State  educational  agency: 

(2)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perforroi  his  duties  under 
this  title  and  will  keep  such  records  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and  vertflcatlon  of  such  reports; 

(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  title  (including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  qualified  community  action 
boards,  private,  nonprofit  agencies,  and  local 
educational  agencies) : 

(4)  provides  for  coo[>eratlve  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority  looking  toward 
provision  of  such  health  Infonnation  and 
services  for  individuals  described  In  section 
501  as  may  be  available  from  such  agencies 
and  as  nxay  reasonably  be  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  benefit  from  the  instruction 
provided  under  programs  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  grants  under  this  title:  and 

( 5 )  sets  forth  a  program  for  use,  In  accord- 
ance with  section  503(b),  of  fptLUX*  under 
this  title  which  affords  assurance  of  substan- 
tial prosreaa,  within  a  reasonable  period  and 
with  respect  to  all  segments  of  the  population 
and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward  elimination 
of  the  Inability  of  adults  to  read  and  writ* 
English  and  conduct  elementary  arithmetic 


computations,  and  toward  substantially  rais- 
ing the  level  of  education  of  individuals  de- 
scribed in  section  501;  and 

(6)  provides  for  maximum  utilization  of 
nonprofessional,  noncertlfied  teachers  of 
limited  currlculums,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Slate,  of  a  functional,  as  dlstlngxiished  from 
academic,  nature. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  afTordlns  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

Allotments 

Sec.  505.  (a)  From  the  sums  allocated  for 
granu  to  States  under  section  603  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
such  amount,  but  not  In  excess  of  2  per 
centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and 
shall  allot  such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands according  to  their  respective  needs  for 
assistance  under  this  title.  The  remainder 
of  the  sums  so  allocated  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  number  of  individuals  In  each 
State  who  have  attained  age  eighteen  and 
who  have  completed  not  more  than  five 
grades  of  school  or  have  not  achieved  an 
equivalent  level  of  education,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
and  most  recent  information  available  to  hlin. 
Including  any  relevant  data  furnished  to  him 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
Is  less  than  (50,000  shall  be  increased  to  that 
amount,  the  total  thereby  required  being 
derived  by  proportionately  reducing  tht 
amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  remaining 
States  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but 
with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such  re- 
maining States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  »50,000.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "State"  shall  not 
Include  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  wlUch 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  allotment  is  avail- 
able, for  carrying  out  the  State  plan  (If  any) 
approved  under  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  period  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  fU,  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  period  for  carrying  out  its 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title;  and 
the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  simi- 
larly reallocated  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  reduced. 
Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year. 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Prom  a  State's  allotment 
available  for  the  purpose,  the  Federal  share 
of  expenditures,  under  its  State  plan,  for 
the  purpooe  set  forth  In  section  603(b)  shall 
be  paid  to  such  State.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  In  advance  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates by  the  Commissioner;  and  may  be 
made  in  such  installments  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  determine,  after  making  appro- 
priate adjustments  to  take  account  of  pre- 
viously made  overpaymenta  or  underpay- 
ments; except  that  no  such  payments  shall 
be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  Com- 
missioner finds  that  the  amount  available 
for  expenditures  for  adult  basic  educational 
programs  and  services  from  State  sources 
for  Buctk   year   will    be   not   less   than   the 


amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from 
such  sources  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year 

(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  504(a)  and  in  which 
the  State  educational  agency  is  not  author- 
ized by  law  to  make  grants  to  a  community 
action  board  or  a  private  nonprofit  agency 
as  provided  for  in  section  603(b),  the  Com- 
missioner shall  arrange  for  making  grants 
to  such  board  or  agency  on  an  equitable 
basis  from  the  State's  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 605. 

(c)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall 
be  90  per  centum,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  shall  be  80  per  centum. 

Operation  of  SUte  Plans;   Hearings  and 
Judicial  Review 

Sec  507.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  oppwrtuulty  for 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title,  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  604,  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  farther  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  State'under  this  part  (or  in  his 
discretion,  that  further  payments  to  the 
State  will  be  limited  to  programs  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure),  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply. 
Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments 
may  be  made  to  such  State  under  this  part 
(or  payments  shall  be  limited  to  programs 
under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  af- 
fected by  such  failure). 

(b)  A  State  educational  agency  dissatis- 
fied with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  section  504  or  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  appeal  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the 
State  is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with 
such  court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Conunissioner,  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  aflirm  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Commissioner 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  facts,  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  court  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Com- 
missioner to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  action  of  the  Commissioner  shall 
be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
title  28,  United  States  CJode.  The  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  under  this  subsection 
•hall  not,  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by 
the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Com- 
missioner's action. 

7>acber  Training  Projects 

Sbc.  508.  The  Commlaaloner  shall  allocate 
funds   from  graduate  and  teacher  training 
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programs  assisted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  other  applicable  provisions  of  law 
to  make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities. 
State  or  locsJ  educational  agencies,  or  other 
appropriate  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies or  organizations  to  provide  training  to 
persons  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  as  In- 
structors for  individuals  described  lu  section 
501.  with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  If 
any  (Including  traveling  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses), for  persons  undergoing  such  train- 
ing and  their  dependents  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  by  or  pursuant  to  re^ilatlon  de- 
termine. 

Small  Neighborhood  Programs 
Sec.  509.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  special 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  suppKDrt 
of  small  neighborhood  programs  adapted  to 
the  customs  and  practices  of  the  residents 
that  normally  produce  resistance  to  partici- 
pation in  mtjre  formal  programs  of  adult 
basic  education. 

Miscellaneous 

Sec.  510.  For  purposee  of  this  title — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Stiit*  educ^itlonal  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or,  if  diilerent.  the  agency 
or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  super- 
vision of  adult  basic  education  In  public 
schools  whichever  may  l>e  designated  by  the 
Governor  or  by  State  law,  or.  if  there  ifi  no 
such  agency  or  officer,  an  agency  or  officer 
designated  by  tiie  Governor  or  by  State  law; 

(21  TTie  term  "local  education  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
admlnistratlTe  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  pKilitical 
subdivision  in  a  State,  except  that  if  there  is 
a  separate  botuxl  or  other  legally  constituted 
local  authority  having  administrative  control 
and  direction  of  adult  basic  education  in 
public  schools  therein,  it  means  such  other 
board  or  authority; 

(3)  The  term  "private  school  agency" 
means  an  association  or  corp>oratlon  operat- 
ing or  conducting  pwograms  of  adult  basic 
education,  no  part  of  the  net  e.irnlngs  of 
which  Inures  or  may  lawfully  Incur  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indl- 
Tldual. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Sec.  611.  The  Conamlssion  shall  carry  out 
the  programs  provided  for  in  tills  title  dur- 
ing tJie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  tiiis  title,  tliere  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

Tm.X  VI — RtmAL  LOANS  AND  MICaANT  PROCRAMS 

statement  of  Purpose 
Sec.  601.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  a  separate  program  of  specialized 
assistance  to  residents  of  rural  areas  relying 
sul>stantlally  on  agricultural  pursuits  for  in- 
come, who  show  promise  of  maintaining  their 
livelihood  In  agriculture,  or,  with  the  lit)€ral- 
ized  benefits  provided  herein,  show  promise  of 
ability  to  supplement  their  Income  or  main- 
tain or  support  themselves  Ln  uonagricultural 
enterprises. 

Part  A 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary")  Is  authorized,  acting  through 
the  Farmers'  Home  Administration,  to  make 
loans  having  a  maximum  maturity  of  15 
years  and  In  amounu  not  exceeding  (3.500 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  to  any  low- 
income  ruml  family  where.  In  the  Judgment 


of  the  Secretary,  such  loans  have  a  reason- 
able possibility  of  effecting  a  permanent  in- 
crease in  the  income  of  such  families  by  as- 
sisting or  permitting  them  to — 

( 1 )  acquire  or  improve  real  estate  or  re- 
duce encumbrances  or  erect  improvements 
thereon. 

(2)  op>erate  or  Improve  the  operation  of 
farms  not  larger  than  family  sized,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  feed.  seed. 
fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equipment, 
or 

(3)  participate  in  cooperative  associations; 
and  or  to  finance  nonagricultiiral  enterprises 
which  wlil  enable  such  families  to  supple- 
ment their  income. 

1  b  I  Loans  under  this  section  shall  Ije  made 
only  if  the  family  Is  not  qualified  to  obtain 
such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  this  part  In  areas 
served  by  qualified  community  action  boards, 
tlie  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  services  of 
such  boards  in  developing  programs  under 
this  part. 

Cooperative  Associations 
SEC.  603.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  local  c(X>perative  associations 
furnishing  essential  proces.?lng.  iwrchaslng. 
or  marketing  services,  supplies,  or  facilities 
predominantly  to  low-income  rural  families. 

Limitations  of  Assistance 
Sec.  604.  No   financial   or  other   assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  part  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

(a)  the  providing  of  such  assist.mce  will 
materially  fiu-ther  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  assistance  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  603.  the  applicant  is  fulfill- 
ing or  will  fulfill  a  need  for  services,  facilities, 
or  activities  which  is  not  otherwise  being  met. 

Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 

Sec  605.  Lo.^ns  pursuant  to  sections  602 
and  603  shall  have  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine,  subject  to 
the  following  limitations: 

(a)  There  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

(b)  The  credit  is  not  otherw-Lse  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  programs; 

(c)  The  amotiht  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to 
assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is 
made; 

(d)  The  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  ( 1 )  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  maturity. 
plus  (2)  such  additional  charge.  If  any,  to- 
ward covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as 
the  Trea.'jury  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
w".th  Its  ptirposes; 

(e)  With  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant 
to  section  603.  the  loan  is  repayable  within 
not  more  than  thirty  yeio-s;  and 

(f)  No  financial  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  jjart  to,  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  any  corporation  or  cooperative 
organization  for  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses: Provided,  That  packing,  canning, 
cooking,  freezing,  or  other  processing  used  in 
preparing  or  marketing  edible  farm  products, 
including  dairy  products,  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  manufacturing  merely  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  or  different  substance. 

PartB 

Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Seasonally 
Employed,  Agricultural  Employees  and 
Their  Families 

Sec.  611.  (ai  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  develop  and  implement  progranxs  of  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State 


and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tions, and  cooperatives  in  establishing,  ad- 
ministering, and  operating  programs  which 
aid  migratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm 
laborers  and  their  famllieE.  by  bettering  or 
helping  them  to  better  their  present  living 
conditions  and  providing  proerams  which 
develop  individual  skills  for  permanent  em- 
ployment as  well  as  developing  permanent 
employment  possibilities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  t<i  make 
trranis  under  this  part  to  States  to  encour- 
age them  to  develop  a  program,  coordinated 
through  regional  arrangements  or  State  com- 
pacts, to  provide  minlmiim  standards  of 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  environmental  conditions. 

(CI  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  linder  this  part  for  special  programs 
(1 1  that  will  operate  on  mobile  basis,  fol- 
■wlng  a  migrant  comniuiuty  through  its 
I'lUire  seasonal  flow,  or  i2)  tliat  provide  re- 
turn transportation  and  other  appropriate 
assistance  for  mlaxaEts  employed  in  seasonal 
operations  who  remain  in  an  area  after  ter- 
mination of  their  seasonal  employment  with 
the  expectations  of  permanent  employment, 
but  are  thereafter  terminated  from  such 
employment. 

(di  From  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo- 
cated to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Secretary 
may  reserve  up  to  f  1.000.000  to  be  use<i  to 
conduct  a  study  of  methods  of  decasualizing 
the  labor  market,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  studies  of  the  migrant  labor  streams  and 
alternate  occupations  for  migrant*  which  will 
effect  considerable  reductives  in  the  distance 
traveled  by  the  worker,  of  training  programs 
to  adapt  the  worker  to  mechanized  agricul- 
tural processes,  and  of  training  programs  to 
prepare  workers  for  complete  removal  from 
the  migrant  stream. 

Parte 
Authorisation  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  621.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jui;^  30.  1967.  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Tor  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  '■ereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  ev.m  of 
$65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE   VU SPECIAL   SMALL   BtJSINESS   LOANS   AND 

INCENTIVES 

Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec  701.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
supplement  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1966  by  assisting  in  the  establishment,  con- 
tinuation, expansiors,  and  strengthening  of 
small  business  concerns  owned  by  individ- 
uals who  qualify  under  poverty  standards  set 
by  the  Director,  and  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment, or  expansion  of  small  business 
concerns  which,  by  the  natxire  of  their 
business,  hold  substantial  and  continiiini; 
promise  of  employing  subst.inlial  numbers 
of  individuals  with  Inadequate  backgrounds 
of    educational    e.xp»er:ence    or    skills. 

Loans.  Participations,  and  Guaranties 
Sec  702  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Administrator")  is 
authorized  to  make,  participate  (on  an  im- 
mediate basis)  in.  or  guarantee  loans,  repay- 
able in  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  to^any 
small  business  concern  (as  defined  in  section 
3  of  the  Small  Businej^s  Act  (15  U  S  C.  6321 
and  regulations  Issued  thereunder),  or  to 
any  qual;fied  person  seeking  to  establish 
such  a  concern,  when  he  determines  that 
such  loans  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
purposee  of  this  title,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  employment  of  the  long-t«-m  un- 
employed; Prorided,  hov^evtr.  That  no  sucii 
k>ans    shall    be    made,    particip*.ted    In,    or 
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guaxanteed  If  the  Ujtal  of  such  Federal  As- 
sistance to  a  single  borrower  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  would  exceed  $25,000.  The 
Adnolnlatrator  may  defer  payments  on  the 
principal  of  such  loans  for  a  grace  period 
and  use  such  other  methods  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  assure  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  and  operation  of  such 
concern.  The  Administrator  shall  encourage, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  participation  of  the 
private  business  community  in  the  program 
of  assLstance  Ui  such  concerns. 

Coordination  Wiih  Community  Action 
ProgTiims 

Sec.  703  No  nnnncial  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  section  702  in  any  commu- 
nity for  which  the  Director  has  approved  a 
community  action  program  pursuant  to  title 
III  of  this  Act  unless  such  financial  assis- 
tance is  determined  by  him  to  be  consistent 
with  such  program. 

Loan   Terms   and   Conditions 

Sec.  704.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  8e<;tlon 
702  (Including  Immediate  partlclpatio  i  in 
and  guaranties  of  such  loans)  shall  have 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  determine,  subject  to  the 
following  limlLUlons: 

(a)  There  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan: 

(b)  The  financial  assist.moe  Is  not  other- 
wise available  en  reasonable  terms  from  pri- 
vate sources  or  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
programs; 

(c)  The  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available.  \4  adequate  to  Hssure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  The  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1 )  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  comldera- 
tlon  the  average  market  yield  on  outatand- 
Ing  Treasury  obllgntions  of  comparable  ma- 
toflty,  piqa  (2)  such  additional  charge.  If 
amy.  toward\  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
-am as  thelAdmlnlstrrttor  may  determine  to 
be  consistedt  with  its  purposes:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  rate  of  Interest  charged 
on  loans  maie  In  redevelopment  areas  desig- 
nated underVtlie  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
(42  use.  250 l>t  seq  )  shall  not  exceed  the 
rate  currently  applicable  to  new  loans  made 
under  secUon  6  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2505); 
and 

(e)  Pees  not  In  excess  of  amounts  neces- 
sary to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan 
gviarantees. 

Limitation  on  Financial  Assistance 
Sec.  705.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  pursuant  to  this  title  where  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  asaistaace 
win  be  used  in  relocating  establishments 
from  one  area  to  another  or  in  financing 
subcontractors  to  enable  theni  to  undertake 
work  theretofore  performed  in  another  area 
by  other  subcontractors  or  contractors. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  70fl.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Btisiness  Administration  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
•  12.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TTTLE   VIII WORK    CXPXKIXNCK 

Statement  of  Purpose 
See.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
train  and  equip  individuals  inured  to  the 
perpetual  cycle  of  public  assistance  and  wel- 
fare to  become  self-supporting  and  capable 
of  sustaining  their  families.  In  carrying  out 
this  purpose  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 


cation, and  Welfare  shall  have  exclusive  Fed- 
eral authority  and  shall  utilize  and  coordi- 
nate the  facilities  and  programs  available  at 
State  and  local  levels.  Including,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  those  In  the  private  and  volun- 
tary sector.  The  Secretary  shall  give  special 
emphasis  to  equipping  individuals  with  the 
motivation,  discipline,  and  training  neces- 
sary to  hold  permanent  Jobs  in  private, 
profit-making  enterprises. 

Sec  802  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  determine  eligibility 
lor  programs  under  this  title  with  due  con- 
sideration to  meeting  the  following  criteria; 

(a)  Training  offered  to  participants  shall 
be  constructive  from  the  standpoint  of  up- 
grading the  employabllity  of  individuals; 

(b)  Eligibility  for  public  assistance  of  in- 
dividuals and  families  shall  continue  without 
diminution  during   periods  of   participation: 

(C)  Participants  may  engage  In  gainful 
employment  without  pay  from  their  employ- 
ers for  limited  periods  up  to  a  maximum  of 
two  years:  Prortded.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  that  they  ore  not  being  exploited 
as  a  source  of  free  labor; 

(d)  Participants  employed  under  this  title 
bhall  not  displace  or  adversely  affect  regular 
employees  (including  substitute  workers) 
or  additional  workers  who  would  otherwise 
be  hired  by  employers  participating  in  the 
program; 

(e)  Employment  by  private,  profttmaklng 
enterprises,  or  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  la 
a  reasonable  chance  that  the  employer  will 
hire  the  Individual  part.cipant  upon  success- 
ful completion  of  the  agreed  upon  training; 

(f)  All  participants  in  the  program  shall 
be  provided  basic  education  as  an  Integral 
part  of  their  training  If  they  have  need  for 
such  education; 

(g)  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  all  existing  Federal.  State,  local, 
and  private  programs  to  provide  training  and 
education  to  participants; 

(h)  In  the  event  there  is  no  existing  pro- 
gram of  education  or  training  available  to 
participants,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  to  provide  such 
programs  of  assistance; 

(1)  In  determining  eligibility  under  this 
title,  special  emphasis  shall  be  given  to  In- 
dividuals with  less  than  eight  years  of  formal 
schooling  who  lack  the  background  for  ef- 
fective performance  as  employees  and  citi- 
zens. 

Payments   for    Experimental,    Pilot,    and 
Demonstration    Projects 

Sec  803.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adop- 
tion of  programs  designed  to  help  unem- 
ployed fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to 
secure  and  retain  employment  or  to  attain  or 
retain  capability  for  self-support  or  personal 
independence,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  use 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
this  title  to  make  payments  for  experimental, 
pilot,  or  demonstration  projects  under  sec- 
tion 1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (43 
use.  1315),  subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained In  section  409(a)  (l)-(6).  Inclusive, 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  609(a)  (l)-(6)).  In 
addition  to  the  sums  otherwise  available 
pursuant  thereto.  Workers  In  farm  families 
with  less  than  tl,200  net  family  income  shall 
be  considered  unemployed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  The  costs  of  such  projects  to 
the  United  States  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  such  Act,  be  met  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Authorization    of    Applications 
Sec  804.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and  Welfare  shall  carry  out   the  pro- 
grams provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  the  two 


succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE    IX — AUTOMATING    THE    EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 

Sec  901.  Section  103  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-415),  as  amended  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
directed,  using  every  appropriate  facility,  to 
develop,  compile,  and  make  available  Infor- 
mation regarding  skill  requlremenU,  occu- 
pational outlook.  Job  opportunities,  labor 
supply  in  various  skills,  and  employment 
trends  on  a  National.  State,  area,  or  other 
appropriate  basis  which  shall  be  used  in 
the  educational,  training,  counseling,  and 
phvcement  activities  performed  under  thl.s 
Act.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  the  highest  priority  to 
performing  the  duties  prescribed  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  with 
particular  emphasis  on  Identifying  and  pub- 
lishing those  occupations,  skills,  industries 
and  geographic  areas  in  which  the  supply 
of  qualified  workers  is  insufficient  to  meet 
existing  and  foreseeable  future  needs.  The 
sum  of  150.000.000  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out   the  provisions  of   this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  further 
directed  to  develop  and  establish  In  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  a  pro- 
gram for  matching  the  qualifications  of  Job 
applicants  with  employer  requirements  on 
a  local,  Interarea,  and  nationwide  basis. 
Such  program  shall  be  designed  to  provide  a 
quick  and  direct  means  of  communication 
among  local  offices  of  the  Service  In  the 
Interarea  and  nationwide  referral,  recruiting. 
and  placement  of  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed workers,  and  the  referral  of  workers 
to  industries  which  need  them  wherever 
located  throughout  the  Nation.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  such  program,  the  Service  shall 
establish  a  network  utilizing  electronic  data 
processing  and  telecommunication  systems 
for  the  storage,  retrieval,  and  communica- 
tion of  Job  and  worker  Information.  The 
sum  of  $20,000,000  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrylnj; 
out  the  provisions  of  this  sutwectlon." 

Sec.  902.  Section  104  of  said  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  such  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  are  appropriate  pertaining 
tb  manpower  requirements,  resources,  u.^e 
and  training;  and  the  President  shall  tran.s- 
mlt  to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  (com- 
mencing with  the  year  1967)  a  report  per- 
taining to  manpower  requirements,  re- 
sources, utilization,  and  training.  Such  re- 
p>orts  shall  contain  a  specific  and  detailed 
account  of  the  administration,  utilization. 
and  operation  of  the  functions  and  activities 
prescribed  by  section  103  of  this  Act." 

TITLE    X ADMINISTRATION    AND    C<5OEDINATI0,N 

Repealers;   Effective  Dates 
Sec,  1001.   (a)   The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  Is  hereby  repealed,  effective  June 
30.  1966. 

(b)  TTils  Act  shall  become  effective  June 
30.  1D66. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  dur- 
ing the  period  between  June  30,  1966.  and 
January  1.  1967.  the  authority  granted  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  may 
continue  to  be  utilized  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  orderly  transformation  of 
programs  being  carried  on  under  that  Act 
Into  programs  to  be  carried  on  under  this 
Act.     The  authority  to  carry  on  a  program 


under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
until  January  1,  1967.  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  ofllcer  charged  with  carrying  out  a  simi- 
lar program  under  this  Act. 

Economic  Opportunity  Council 
Sec.  1002.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  which 
shall  meet  at  least  quarterly  to  consult  and 
devise  methods  to  Insure  that  anllpovcrty 
efforts  conducted  by  all  segments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  coordinated. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  Include  the  Director, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Agriculture.  Commerce,  La- 
bor, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  and 
each  other  agency  who  ha.s  primary  responsi- 
bility for  a  program  being  carried  out  under 
this  Act. 

Labor  Standards 
Sec.  1003.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  construction,  alteration  or  repair.  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  In  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U  S  C. 
276a-276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133— 
133Z-15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934,  as  amended  I  48  St.it  948,  as  amend- 
ed; 40  U.SC.  276(c)  ).  J 

Reports 

Sec.  1004.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fLscal  year. 
each  officer  charged  with  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  a  full  and  complete  report  on  the 
program  he  carries  out  for  such  fiscal  year. 
Definitions 

Sec.  1005.  As  \Lsed  In  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puei-to  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I 
and  part  A  of  title  III  such  term  Includes 
the  Trtist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
and  the  term  "United  States ".  when  used  In 
a  geographical  sense.  Includes  the  foregoing 
and  all  other  places,  continental  or  insular. 
Including  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  tl^ 
United  States.  ^ 

lb)  The  term  "agency",  vinless  the  context 
requires  otherwise,  mean.?  department,  agen- 
cy, or  other  comp>onent  of  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governmental  entity. 

(c)  The  term  "family",  in  the  case  of  a 
Job  Corps  enrollee.  means — 

(1)  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee. 
and 

(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  substan- 
tial support  from  the  enrollee. 
Preference   to    Community    Action    Programs 

Sec.  1006.  To  the  extent  feiisible  and  con- 
.sistent  with  the  provisions  of  law  govern- 
ing any  Federal  program  and  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  administering  any  Federal  program 
Ls  directed  to  give  preference  for  any  appli- 
cation for  assistance  or  benefits  which  is 
made  pursuant  to  or  In  connection  with  a 
community  action  program  approved  pur- 
suant to  title  III  of  this  Act. 

Political  Discrimination;   Political  Activity 
Sec.   1007.    (a)    No  officer   or  employee  in 
tlie   executive   branch   of   the  Federal   Gov- 


ernment shall  make  any  Inquiry  concerning 
the  political  affiliation  or  belief  of  any  per- 
son whose  conipensatlon  is  paid,  in  whole 
or  in  piirt.  from  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act.  All  disclosures  concerning 
such  matters  shall  be  Ignored,  except  as  to 
such  membership  in  political  parties  or  or- 
ganizations as  constitutes  by  law  a  disquali- 
fication for  Government  employment.  No 
discrimination  shall  be  exercised,  threatened, 
or  promised  by  any  person  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  against 
or  In  favor  of  any  person  whose  compensa- 
tion is  paid.  In  whole  or  in  part  from  sums 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  because 
of  his  political  affiliations  or  belief?,  except 
as  may  be  specifically  authorized  or  required 
by  law. 

(b)  No  person  whose  compensation  is  paid, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  from  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  take  an  active  part 
in  political  managenfent  or  in  political  cam- 
paign.?, and  no  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
use  his  officials  authority  or  Influence  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an  election 
or  affecting  the  result  thereof.  All  such  per- 
sons shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they 
may  choose  and  to  express,  in  their  private 
capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  political  sub- 
jects and  candidates.  This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Whenever  the  United'  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  svibsection  (b),  it  shall,  after 
giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  ex- 
planation to  the  person  concerned,  certify 
the  facts  to  the  Director  with  specific  in- 
structions as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or 
other  corrective  action. 

Limitation  of  Stafif  Salaries 
Sec.  1008  No  person  whose  compensation 
exceeds  $6,000  per  annum  and  Is  paid,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  from  sums  appropriated  to 
c.irry^  out  this  Act  shall  be  employed  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  which  exceeds  by  more 
than  20  per  centum  the  salary  which  he  was 
receiving  in  his  Immediately  preceding  em- 
ployment, but  the  head  of  the  agency  who 
is  charged  by  this  Act  with  the  program  in 
which  he  is  employed  may  grant  exceptions 
for  specific  cases. 

Prohibition  of  Federal  Control 
Sec.  1009.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  bl  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instrtictlon,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system. 

TITLE    XI— TREATMENT    Or    INCOME    FOR   CERTAIN 
PtJBLIC   ASSISTANCE   PURPOSES 

Public  Assistance 
Sec.  1101.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  titles  I.  IV,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  any  such  title  shall  provide 
that—  ^ 

(1)  the  first  $85  plus  one-half  of  the  ex- 
cess over  $85  of  payments  made  to  or  on  be- 
half of  any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any 
month  under  title,  I,  II,  or  III  of  this  Act  or 
any  program  assisted  under  such  title  shall 
not  be  regarded  ( A  i  as  income  or  resources  of 
such  person  In  determining  his  need  under 
such  approved  State  plan,  or  (B)  as  income 
or  resources  of  any  other  individual  in  deter- 
mining the  need  of  such  other  individual 
tinder  such  approved  State  plan; 

(2)  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any  month 
under  such  title  or  any  such  program  shall 
be  regarded  as  Income  or  resources  of  any 
other  individual  in  determining  the  need  of 
such  other  individual  under  such  approved 
State  plan  except  to  the  extent  made  avail- 
able to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  other  indi- 
vidual; and 


(3)  no  grant  made  to  any  family  under 
title  VI  of  this  Act  shall  be  regarded  as  in- 
come or  resources  of  such  family  in  deter- 
mining the  need  of  any  member  thereof 
under  such  approved  plan. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OF    U.S.     LABOR 
COURT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  abolish  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  •and  to  est.ablish  in  its  place  a  15- 
man  US  Labor  Court,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks. Mr.  President.  Lhat  I  firmly  be- 
lieve the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
should  be  interpieted  by  a  ludicial  body 
that  would  not  be  subject  to  continuing 
day-to-day  political  and  special  interest 
pressures.  » 

At  the  piesent  time.  NLRB  members 
arc  appointed  by  the  President  for  6-year 
terms.  Two  of  the  five  members  of  the 
present  Board  are  not  even  lawyv?rs. 

Instead  of  operating  as  a  court,  the 
NLRB  looks  upon  itself,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  its  member.?  as  a  "policymaking 
tribunal."  Too  often,  in  my  opinion, 
the  NLRB  undertakes  to  write  the  labor 
laws  instead  of  exercising  the  restraint 
of  a  judicial  body  with  the  limited  fui^.c- 
tion  of  inteiTDreting  and  applying  laws 
made  by  Congress  in  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

It  has  become  common  practice  for 
the  NLRB  to  overturn  and  reverse  its  own 
decisions.  Neither  congressional  intent 
nor  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  has 
much  standing  with  the  NTJRB  policy- 
makers. The  situation  is  such  that  law- 
yers in  the  field  have  great  difficulty 
in  advising  their  clients  concerning  the 
state  of  the  law  at  any  particular  time. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  e.'^tab- 
lish  the  U.S.  Labor  Court  which  would 
have  15  judges  who  would  ser\e  for  a 
pemid  of  20  years  at  an  annual  salary 
of  ^3.000  each.  The  original  appointees 
would  serve  staggered  terms. 

If  enacted.  I  believe  this  legislation 
would  bring  about  a  number  of  desirable 
and  nec€'s.sary  changes.  By  raising  the 
NLRB  to  the  status  of  a  court  and  giv- 
ing the  members  20-year  terms,  there 
would  be  more  reason  to  expect  decisions 
based  upon  congressional  intent  and 
proper  respect  for  stare  decisis. 

In  addition  to  Enlarging  the  membe:- 
ship  from  5  Board  members  to  3  5 
judges,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  e.'^- 
tablishment  of  divisions,  consisting  of 
1  or  more  judges  to  narrow  and  elimi- 
nate the  lag  in  case  handling  which  has 
long?  characterized  the  activities  of  the 
NTJRB. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  appointment 
of  an  Administrator  who  would  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President,  and  for 
appointment  of  not  more  than  90  Com- 
missioners— who  would  have  to  be  law- 
yers— to  replace  the  present  NLRB  trial 
examiners.  The  tenure  of  Commission- 
ers would  be  at  the  option  of  the  court. 

Under  this  bill,  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  General  Counsel  would  be 
performed  by  the  new  U.S.  Labor  Court 
and  the  Administrator. 


} 
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I  should  Uke  to  point  out  that  the  bill 
I  Introduce  today  generally  foQowB  rec- 
ommendatlona  which  hare  been  made  In 
the  past  by  Uie  American  Bar 
Association. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  woiild  not  con- 
tend that  this  legislatioD  provides  the 
final  or  the  perfect  answer  to  every  prob- 
lem in  this  field,  I  am  confident  that  it 
points  In  the  right  direction  toward  re- 
forms that  are  sorely  needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  prints  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Xnre.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  fS  3631  >  to  amend  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  "Judiciary 
and  Judicial  Procedure,"  and  incorpo- 
rate therein  provisions  relating  to  the 
US.  Labor  Court,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Griffin,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  eis  follows; 

s    3831 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representat^ve3  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asse^nhled,  Tbit  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Labor  C!ouit  Act". 

SicnoM  1.  Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  \b 
amended  by  liiseriing  in  the  analyala  of  part 
I.  preceding  cliapter  1,  after  the  iteni 

•11.  CuBtomB    Ckiurt 251" 

the  following  new  Item: 

"12    Labor    Court 271". 

Sec.  2.  Title  28,  United  SUtes  Code.  U 
amended  by  adding  immediately  following 
•eciiou  2oo  Uiereof  the  following  new  chap- 
ter; 

"CH.^PTEX    12 -LABOR  COWBT 

•■Sec. 

"271.  Appointment   and   number   of  Jiidges; 

character  of  court. 
"272.  Chief  ]ud?e:  designation. 
"273.  Precedence  of  Judges. 
"274.  Tenure  and  salaries  of  judge*. 
"275.  Principal  seat  and  terms. 
"276.  Assignment  of   Judges;    hearings,  divi- 
sions; quortun. 
"277.  Seal. 
'•278    Sessions 

"i  271.  Appointment  and  niunber  of  Judges; 
character  of  court 
"The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  fifteen 
Judates  who  shall  constitute  a  court  of  record 
known  as  the  United  States  Labor  Court.  The 
term  of  ofHce  of  Judge*  of  the  United  States 
labor  court  shall  be  twenty  years,  eicept 
that  (1)  of  the  Judges  first  appointed,  foxir 
ahaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  ofBoe  of  five 
years,  four  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
oflce  of  ten  year.s,  four  for  a  term  of  office 
of  lifteen  years,  and  three  for  a  term  of  office 
of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Labor  Court  Act,  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
<2)  any  Judge  appointed  to  fill  a  racancy 
EhaU  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  Judge  he  succeeded,  and  (3)  a 
Judge  shall  c^jntLnue  to  serve  untU  the  Judge 
who  succeeds  him  is  appointed  and  has 
quallAed. 

"5  272.  Chief  Judge;  designation 

•rrhe  Labor  Court  shall,  at  least  blemiially, 
designate  a  Judge  of  such  court  to  act  as 
chief  judge. 


"I  373.  Precedencse  o<  Judaea 

"Tbe  chief  Judge  of  tbe  I^abor  Court  shaU 
hare  precedence  and  preside  at  any  session 
of  tbe  oonrt  wtilcta  be  atttmrts 

"The  otfaer  JwlCM  abaU  hav*  praoedenoe 
and.  In  the  ahermow  of  an  order  ot  deBl«na- 
tloQ  by  the  chief  Jud^.  shall  preside  af  cord- 
ing to  the  aenlonty  of  their  cammlsalona. 
Judges  whose  cboimlaekms  bear  the  same 
date  shaU  hare  precedence  according  to  sen- 
iority In  age. 

••|  274.  Sslarles  of  Jvidgee 

•The  Judges  of  the  Labor  Court  shall  re- 
celre  a  salary  of  »33.0OO  a  year. 
"J  275.  Principal  seat  and  terms 

"The  principal  seat  of  the  Labor  Court 
shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
court  may  sit  at  such  times  and  places  with- 
in the  United  States  as  the  court  may  fix  by 
rule. 

'  i  276.  Assignment  of  Judges;  hearings;  dlvl- 
aions:  quorum 

"The  Labor  Court  may  authorize  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  of  cases  by  separate 
divisions,  each  consisting  of  one  or  more 
Judges. 

"Tlie  chief  Judge,  pursuant  to  rule  of 
court,  shall  as&lgn  Judges  to  the  respective 
divisions. 

'A  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Labor 
Court  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  court 
but  a  majority  of  the  number  of  Judges  iis- 
Elgned  to  a  division  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  such  division. 

•■§  277.  Seal 

"The  Labor  Court  shall  have  a  seal  which 
fitmU  be  judicially  noticed. 
"i  278.  Seerions 

•  The  time  and  place  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Labor  Court  and  its  divisions  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  chief  Judge,  pursuant  to  rule 
of  court,  with  due  consideration  being  given 
to  tlie  expeditious  conduct  of  proceedings 
and  the  convenience  of  the  parties." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  TlUe  28.  United  States  Code, 
section  331.  first  paragraph,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  'Patent  Appeals,"  the  foi- 
lowing:  "the  chief  Judge  of  the  Labor  Court,". 

(b)  TlUe  28.  United  States  Code,  section 
331,  third  paragraph.  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "Court  of  Claims"  the  following: 
"the  chief  Judge  of  the  Labor  Coiirt '. 

Sec.  4.  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 87S,  first  paragraph,  la  amended  by  in- 
serting after  •'Virgin  Islands."  the  following: 
"or  of  the  Labor  Court.". 

Sec  6.  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 378,  subsection  (q)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "Virgin  Islands"  Uie  following; 
*".  the  judges  of  the  Labor  Court.". 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Title  28.  United  States  Code, 
section  451,  second  paragraph,  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"The  term  'court  of  the  United  States"  In- 
cludes the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  courts  of  appeals,  district  courts  con- 
stituted by  chapter  6  of  this  title.  Including 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Court  of  Claims,  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  the 
Customs  Court,  the  Labor  Court,  and  any 
court  created  by  Act  of  Congress  the  judges 
of  which  are  entitled  to  hold  office  during 
good  behavior." 

(bi  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  section 
451,  fourth  paragraph,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"The  term  'Judge  of  the  United  States"  In- 
cludes judges  of  the  courts  of  api)eals,  dis- 
trict cotirts.  Court  ot  Claims,  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals,  Customs  Court. 
Labor  Court,  and  any  court  created  by  Act 
of  Congress  the  Judges  of  which  are  entitled 
to  hold  office  during  good  behavior." 

Sec.  7.  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 456,  second  paragraph,  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  official  station  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  the  Jtistlces  of   the  Su- 


preme Court  and  the  judges  ot  tlie  Court  of 
Claims,  tbe  Ca|Kt  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  tbe  uffiad  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  United  States  District  Court 
Tor  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Labor 
Court,  shall  tm  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  8.  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 610.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"}  610.  Court*  defined 

"As  used  In  this  chapter  the  word  "courts" 
Includes  tiie  court  of  appeals  and  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  District  Court  of  Ouam.  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Court 
of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  aiKl  Patent 
Appeals,  the  Customs  Court,  and  the  ImXkh 
Court."' 

Sec.  B.  "ITie  analysis  of  "Part  ni — Court 
Officers  and  Employees ',  immediately  preced- 
ing chapter  41.  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item 

"55.  Customs    Court 871" 

the  following: 

"56    Labor  Court 911"". 

8«c.  10  lltle  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 873  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CUAPmt    SS LABOK    COUBT 

"911.  Clerk  fend  employees. 
"912.  Law  clerics  and  secretaries. 
"913.  Commissioners, 
"j  911.  Clerk  and  employees 

"<  a)  The  Labor  Court  may  appoint  a  clerk 
and  may  appoint  or  authorize  the  appoliit- 
nieni  of  other  officers  and  employees  in  such 
niunber  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts. 

■•(b)  The  clerk  shall  be  subject  to  remov:i; 
by  the  court.  Other  officers  and  employees 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  court  or 
if  the  court  shall  so  determine,  by  the  clerk 
or  other  officer  who  appointed  them,  with 
the  approval  of  the  court. 

"(c)  The  clerk  shall  poy  Into  the  Treasury 
all  fees,  costs,  and  other  moneys  collected  by 
him.  He  shall  make  returns  thereof  to  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him. 
•'{  912.  Law   clerks   and   secretaries 

"£ach  Judge  may  appoint  a  secretary  and 
upon  certification  and  necessity  by  the  chu-; 
Judge,  a  law  clerk.  Upon  further  certifica- 
tion of  necessity  by  the  chief  Judge  a  judge 
may  appoint  one  additional  law  clerk  Uj: 
the  period  of  necessity:  Provided,  That  n  ■ 
such  additional  law  clerk  may  b?  appointed 
for  a  period  longer  than  one  calendar  year 
from  the  date  of  appointment. 
"S  913.  Commissioners 

"(a)  The  Labor  Court  tm.^  appoint  n.'i 
more  than  ninety  commissioners  who  sh.^!! 
be  subject  to  removal  by  the  court  and  shaii 
devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  duties  of  t!i<' 
office.  Each  commissioner  shall  be  an  attor- 
ney at  law. 

"(b)  Each  commissioner  shall  receive  basic 
comp>en8ation  at  the  rale  of  826.000  a  year 
and  also  all  necessary  traveling  expenses  and 
a  per  diem  allowance  as  provided  in  sectlou-s 
835  842  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  whilf 
traveling  on  official  business  and  away  from 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  The  chief  judge  shall  assign  com- 
missioners as  the  business  of  the  court  m:<.y 
require." 

Ssc.  11.  (a^  The  analysis  of  chapter  81, 
Immediately  preceding  section  1291,  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  below 
"1292.  Interlocutory  decisions."* 
the  following: 
"1293.  Labor  Court  declsloos." 
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Sec.  12.  Title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion immediately  after  section   1292: 

•■J  1293.  Labor  Court  decisions 

'•Except  as  otherwise  expre.";sly  provided 
herein,  the  courts  of  appeals  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  review  on  appeal  final  orders  of  the 
Labor  Court  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  decisions  of  the  district  courts 
In   civil   actions   tried   without   a  Jury." 

Sec.  13.  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1293.  Is  amended  by  inserting  '"(a)"' 
preceding  the  first  paragraph  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  parti- 
graphs : 

"(b)  An  appeal  from  a  reviewable  deci- 
sion of  the  Labor  Court  may  be  taken  to  the 
court  of  appeals  for  any  circuit  in  which  the 
unfair  labor  practice  in  question  occurred. 
or  wherein  the  party  against  whom  the  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Labor  Court  was  instituted 
resides  or  transacts  business;  or  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
by  stipulation  of  the  parties. 

"(c)  An  appeal  from  a  reviewable  decision 
of  the  Labor  Court  may  be  taken  by  any 
person  aggrieved  thereby.  The  term  person 
aggrieved"  As  used  herein  shall  Include  and 
be  limited  to  (1)  any  person  against  whom 
the  decision  is  rendered,  i2i  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
and  (3)  the  person  filing  tlie  charge  upon 
which  the  proceeding  is  based,  if  the  court 
has  dismissed  a  complaint  In  whole  or  In 
part. 

■■(d)  Tlie  Administrator  shall  be  a  party 
to  any  appeal  taken  as  provided  herein  from 
any  decision  of  the  Labor  Court." 

Sec.  14.  The  analysis  of  ■■Part  IV — Juris- 
diction and  Venue".  Immediately  preceding 
chapter  81.  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

■  96.  Labor  Court 1621"". 

Sec.  15.  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  following 
section    1583   the   following   new   chapter; 

■'CHAPTER    96 -LABOR    COURT 

•Sec. 

•■1621.  Jurisdiction. 

"(a)  The  Labor  Court  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  proceedings,  render 
Judgments,  issue  decrees  including  decrees 
granting  Injunctions,  and  Issue  certifications 
under  the  following: 

■■(1)  Section  8  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  as  amended  (U  S C  title  29,  sec. 
158)  and  as  further  amended  by  section  19 
of  the  tabor  Court  Act. 

■■(2)  Section  9  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  as  amended  (U.SC  .  title  29,  sec. 
159),  and  as  further  amended  by  section  19 
of  the  Labor  Court  Act. 

■■(3)  Section  10  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  as  amended  (U.S.C..  title  29.  sec. 
160)  and  as  further  amended  by  section  19 
of  the  Labor  Court  Act. 

"(b)  The  decisions  and  certifications  of 
the  Labor  Court  under  section  9  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended 
(U.SC,  title  29.  sec.  159*.  and  as  further 
amended  by  section  19  of  the  Labor  Court  Act 
shall  not  be  subjected  to  review  in  a  court 
of  appeals  or  elsewhere,  except  upon  a  review 
of  a  Judgment  under  section  8  thereof  which 
is  based  In  whole  or  in  part  upon  such  decl- 
.'iion  or  certification.  In  such  case  the  record 
of  such  representation  proceeding  shall  be 
included  In  the  transcript  of  the  entire  rec- 
ord filed  In  the  court  of  appeals,  and  there- 
upon the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals 
fchall  be  made  upon  the  pleadings,  testimony, 
and  proceedings  set  forth  in  such  transcript."" 

Sec.  16.  "The  analysis  of  "Part  VI~Particu- 
lar  Proceedings^",  immediately  preceding 
chapter  151  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item 


■169    Customs   Court  procedure 2631^' 

the  following: 

■"170.  Labor   Court    procedure 2651". 

Sec.  17.  Title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  chap- 
ter; immediately  after  section  2642: 

'■(.HAPTER     no — LABOR    COtTRT    PROCEDVTIE 

■•.Sec. 

■'2651.  Proceedings      before      commissioners 

generally. 
"2652.  Proceedings,  findings,  and  opinion  of 

division;  review. 
■'2653.   Procedural  rules. 
■'2654.   Finality  of  orders. 
•■26o5.  Stay  pending  appeal. 
■■2656.   Rules  of  practice. 

■■^2651.  Proceedings     before     conunlssloners 
generally 

■'lai  In  accordance  with  rules  and  orders 
of  the  Labor  Court,  commissioners  shaJl  fix 
times  for  hearings,  administer  oaths  or  af- 
firmations to  witnesses,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  findings  of  fact  and  their  recommen- 
dations for  conclusions  of  law  and  decision 
in  cases  assigned  to  them. 

■•(b)  The  rules  of  the  court  shall  provide 
for  the  filing  with  the  court  of  the  commis- 
sioner's report  of  findings  of  fact  and  recom- 
mendations for  conclusions  of  law  and  de<51- 
sion,  and  for  opportunity  for  the  parties  to 
file  exceptions  thereto,  and  a  hearing  thereon 
before  the  court  within  a  reasonable  time.  If 
no  Mtceptlons  are  filed  to  a  commissioner's 
report,  the  findings  of  fact  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  law  and  decision  recommended 
therein  shall  become  the  findings  of  fact, 
conclusions  of  law.  and  decision  of  the  court. 
Unless  on  remand  to  the  commissioner,  the 
cotirt  shall  not  consider  any  issue  of  fact  not 
raised  by  exception  to  the  commissioner's 
report.  The  court  shall  by  rule  provide  for 
the  weight  to  be  accorded  to  findings  of  fact 
by  commissioners  including  findings  based  on 
credibility. 

"§  2652    F>roceedings,    findings,    and   opinion 
of  division;  review 

■  A  division  of  the  Labor  Court  shall  hear 
and  determine  any  matters  assigned  by  the 
chief  judge. 

•'The  decision  of  the  division  shall  upon 
publication  thereof  become  the  decision  of 
the  court.  Within  thirty  days  following 
publication  thereof  the  chief  judge,  either 
on  his  own  motion  or  on  motion  by  one  of 
the  pwrties,  may  order  a  review  by  the  court 
in  accordance  with  its  rules,  or  within  such 
thirty  days  three  or  more  Judges  may  order 
such  review;  and  in  either  case  the  chief 
judge  may  enter  an  order  staying  the  deci- 
sion of  the  division  pending  such  review. 
Such  review  shall  be  by  a  court  of  at  least 
five  jvidges.  before  which  the  parties  shall 
have  the  nght  to  appear,  and  the  decision 
of  which  shall  become  the  decision  of  the 
court. 
■■§  2653.  Procediu-al  rules 

•'The  trials  and  proceedings  before  the 
Labor  Court,  divisions  of  the  court,  and 
commissioners,  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure as  the  Labor  Court  may  prescribe, 
such  rules  to  conforni^  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable with  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for 
the  District  Courts  of  tlie  United  States. 

'■The  rules  of  evidence  applied  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  in  civil  actions  tried  without  a 
Jury  shall  be  applied  in  trials  and  pr^Keed- 
ings  of  the  Labor  Court,  its  divisions,  and 
commissioners."  ' 

Sec.  18  Provisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  be  applicable 
except  as  specifically  provided  herein,  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended,  shall  remain  in  f-all 
force  and  effect,  except  that,  wherever  that 
Act  refers  to  the  National  Labor  Relation.'; 
Board  or  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Board, 
it  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  United 
States  Labor  Court  or  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  the  case 
may  be. 


Sec  19.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
iis  amended,  shall  be  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  2.  Definitions,  Is  amended  by 
striking   therefrom   subsection    (10). 

(2)  Section  3  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

'"Sec.  3  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  The  .Administrator  shall  receive 
a  salary  of  $30,000  a  year  The  Administra- 
tor may  appoint  such  deputies,  attorneys, 
and  clerical  assistants  and  employees  as  are 
necessary  to  perform  his  duties. 

"The  Administrator  shall  have  authority 
In  respect  of  the  investigation  of  charges 
and  in  respect  of  the  institution  of  unfair 
labor  practice  proceedings  before  the  Labor 
Court. 

"Subject  to  adjudication  by  the  Labor 
Court  as  provided  herein  the  Administrator 
shall  also  liave  authority  to  investigate 
representation  petitions,  conduct  elections, 
and  take  other  steps  in  connection  there- 
with 

■■(b)  The  Administrator  shall  have  the  ex- 
clusive authority  to  institute  unfair  labor 
practice  proceedings  in  the  Labor  Court  to 
enforce  compliance  with  section  8  of  the 
National   Labor  Relations  Act.   as   amended. 

■■(c)  Whenever  a  petition  shall  have  been 
filed  as  provided  in  section  9icl  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  the 
Administrator  shall  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  investigate  such  petition,  and  if  he  is 
unable  to  dispose  of  the  petition  by  with- 
drawal or  by  consent  procedures,  and  finds 
that  a  question  of  representation  is  presented 
which  should  be  adjudicated  by  the  Labor 
Court,  he  shall  certify  the  petition  to  the 
Labor  Court  for  the  decision  of  such  ques- 
tion of  representation  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  and  in  the  manner  provided  by 
section  9  of  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended" 

(3)  Sections  4,  5,  and  6  are  hereby  stricken. 

(4)  Section  8(a)  (2)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■(2)  to  dominate  or  interfere  with  the 
formation  or  administration  of  any  labor 
organization  or  contribute  financial  or  other 
support  to  it:  Provided.  T.hat  an  employer 
shall  not  be  prohibited  from  permuting  em- 
ployees to  confer  with  him  during  working 
hours   without  loss   of   time   or   pay;" 

(5)  Section  8(a)(3)  is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  words  ■'Labor  Court"  for 
■Board"    where   the   latter    appears    therein. 

(6)  Section  8(b)(4)(D)  is  amended  by 
substituting  the  words  ■'Labor  Courf  for 
"Board"   where   the  latter  appears   therein. 

(7)  Section  8(b)(5)  is  amended  by  sub- 
slituting  the  words  '■Labor  Court"  for 
'Board  "  where  the  latter  appears  therein. 

(8)  Section  8(bi(7)  is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  words  "Labor  Courf"  for 
"Board'  where  the  latter  appears  therein. 

(9)  Section  8(di  is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting the  words  "Labor  Court"  for  "Board" 
where  the  latter  appears  therein. 

(10)  Section  9(b)  is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting the  words  "Labor  Court""  for  '■Board" 
■where  the  latter  appears  therein. 

(11)  Section  9(c)(1)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  a  petition  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  .Administrator,  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Labor  Court —  j^ 

"(A)  by  an  employee  or  group  of  employees 
or  any  Individual  or  labor  organization  acting 
in  their  behalf  alleging  that  a  substantial 
number  of  employees  (1)  wish  to  be  repre- 
sented for  collective  bargaining  and  that 
their  employer  declines  to  recognize  their 
representative  as  the  representative  defined 
in  section  9(a).  or  (ii)  assert  that  the  indi- 
vidual or  labor  organization,  which  has  been 
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c«rtiaed  or  la  belnn  currently  recognized  by 
tbelr  empl07«r  u  the  bargaliiaig  reprewnU- 
tlve.  Is  no  lon(?er  a  repreaentatlve  aa  defined 
In  section  9(a  I .  or 

"(B)  by  an  employer,  a'.leglng  that  one  or 
more  IndUlduals  or  labor  organizations  have 
presented  to  him  a  claim  to  be  recognized 
as  the  repreeentattve  deflned  In  section  »(«) ; 
the  Administrator  shall  Investlfate  such 
petition  and  unless  cUspooed  of  by  Informal 
agreement  of  the  parties,  the  petition  shall 
be  certlfted  to  the  Labor  Court  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  appro- 
priate decision  It  the  Labor  Court  finds 
upon  the  record  of  such  hearing  that  a  ques- 
Uon  of  representation  affecting  conunerce 
exists.  It  shall  direct  an  e'^ctlon  by  secret 
ballot  to  be  conducted  by  the  Administrator 
who  shall  cerufy  the  results  thereof  to  the 
Labor  Coxirt." 

(12)  SecUon  »icM2)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

••(2»  In  determining  whether  or  not  a 
question  of  representation  exists  the  Labor 
Court  aliall  malte  no  distinction  In  Its  deci- 
sion because  of  the  Idenuty  of  the  persons 
flUng  the  petition  or  the  tlnd  of  relief  sought, 
and  in  no  ca-ie  shall  the  Labor  Court  deny  a 
labor  organization  a  place  on  the  ballot  by 
reason  of  any  prior  decree  (or  prior  order 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board)  with 
respect  to  such  lat>or  organization  or  Its 
predecessor  not  Issued  In  conformity  with 
section  10(c) ." 

(13)  Section  9iCi  (3)  Is  amended  by  f'rik- 
Ing  the  words  "under  such  regulations  ks  the 
Board  shall  find  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act". 

(14 1  Section  9(c;(4)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

••(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prolUblt  the  waiving  of  a  hearing 
by  sllptilaUon  for  the  purt>oae  oX  a  consent 
election  in  conformity  with  regulations  of 
the  Administrator  and  applicable  decisions 
of  the  Labor  Court." 

(15)  Section  9(d)  is  hereby  stricken  and 
section  9(e)  is  redesignated  "(d)  ". 

(16)  Section  9(e)(1)  Is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  word  "Administrator"  for 
"Board  ■   where   the   latter   appears   therein. 

( 17)  Section  10  18  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Sec.  10.  (a  I  The  Labor  Court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  un- 
affected by  any  other  means  of  adjustment 
or  prevention  that  had  been  or  may  be  es- 
tablished by  agreement,  law,  or  otherwise,  to 
enjoin  any  person  from  engaging  In  any  un- 
fair labor  practice  (listed  in  section  8)  affect- 
ing conunerce. 

"(b»  Whenever  it  is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging  In  any  such 
unfair  labor  practice,  the  Administrator,  or 
'  any  agent  designated  by  the  Administrator 
for  such  purpose,  sliall  Investigate  such 
charge  and  if.  after  such  Investigation,  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  such  charge  is 
true,  the  Administrator  or  his  agent  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  such  per- 
son a  complaint  stating  the  charges  In  that 
respect,  and  shall  file  such  complaint  In  the 
court.  No  complaint  aliall  Issue  based  upon 
any  unfair  labor  practice  occin-rlng  more 
than  six  months  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
charge  and  the  service  of  a  copy  thereof  upon 
tlae  person  against  whom  such  charge  Is 
made,  unless  the  person  aggrieved  thereby 
was  prevented  from  flltng  such  charge  by 
reason  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  in 
which  event  the  six-month  period  ahall  t»e 
computed  from  the  day  of  his  discharge.  In 
determining  whether  a  complaint  shall  Issue 
alleging  a  violation  of  section  8(a)  (1)  or  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (2)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  no  distinction  shaU  be  made 
because  the  labor  organization  affected  Is  or 
Is  not  affiliated  with  a  labor  organization  na- 
tional or  International  In  scope.  The  charg- 
ing party  shall,  and  any  other  person  may,  In 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  allowed  to  In- 
tervene la  the  said  proceeding  and  to  present 


evidence.  Where  the  Administrator  or  his 
agent  refuses  to  issue  a  complaint  pursuant 
to  a  charge  alleging  the  commission  of  an 
unfair  labor  pracUce.  the  charging  p*rty  may 
appeal  to  the  Labor  Court  which  shall  have 
authority  to  require  the  AdminUtrator  to 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  and  filed  a  com- 
plaint based  on  such  charge. 

"(C)  If  the  court  finds  that  any  person 
named  in  the  complaint  has  engaged  in  or  is 
engaging  in  any  such  unfair  labor  practice, 
then  the  court  shall  state  its  findings  of  fact 
and  shall  enter  a  decree  requiring  such  pcr- 
Ron  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  unfair 
labor  prcctlce.  and  to  take  such  atfirmatlve 
action,  including  reinstatement  of  employees 
with  or  without  back  pay.  aa  will  effectuate 
the  policies  of  this  Act:  Provided .  That  where 
a  decree  directs  reinstatement  of  an  em- 
ployee, back  pay  may  be  required  of  the  em- 
ployer or  labor  organlxatlon,  as  the  case  may 
be.  responsible  for  the  discrimination  suf- 
fered by  him.  If  the  court  finds  that  the 
person  named  in  the  complaint  has  not  en- 
gaged in  or  is  not  engaging  In  any  such  unfair 
labor  practice,  then  the  court  shall  state  its 
findings  of  fact  and  shall  dismiss  the  said 
complaint. 

"(d)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Administrator,  to  grant  such 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as  it 
deems  Just  and  proper,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  in  any  case  in  which 
It  is  alleged  and  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  substantial  and  irreparable  In- 
Jury  to  the  charging  party  Is  threatened: 
FroTided.  howfrer.  That  no  temporary  re- 
straining order  shall  Issue  without  notice  to 
the  person  named  in  the  complaint :  Provided 
further,  That  a  motion  for  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  shall  not  be  denied  where 
the  complaint  alleges  violations  of  sections 
8(b)(7),  8(e),  or  of  the  paragraphs  (A). 
(  B 1 .  or  ( C )  of  section  8(b)  1 4 1  and  the  court 
has  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  such 
allegations  to  be  true;  Provided  further. 
That  no  restraining  order  shall  Issue  with 
respect  to  allegations  in  the  complaint  of 
unfair  labor  practices  under  section  8(b)  (7) 
if  a  charge  against  the  employer  under  sec- 
tion 8(a)(2)  has  l>een  filed  and  after  the 
preliminary  Investigation  the  Administrator. 
or  any  agent  designated  by  the  Administrator 
for  that  purpose,  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  charge  is  true,  and  Issues 
and  causes  to  be  served  and  filed  a  complaint 
based  on  such  charge. 

"(e)  Whenever  it  is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  In  an  unfair  labor  practice 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  4(D)  of 
section  8(b)  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator 
shall  not  issue  a  complaint  if,  within  ten 
days  after  such  charge  baa  been  filed,  there 
is  submitted  to  the  Administrator  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  controversy  giving 
rise  to  the  charge  has  t>een  settled,  or  that 
effective  methods  for  the  voluntary  adjust- 
ment thereof  have  been  agreed  upon  and 
that  such  adjustment  will  be  enforced. 

"(f  I  Whenever  It  Is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  in  an  unfair  labor  practice 
within  the  meaning  of  sections  e(b)(7). 
8(e) ,  of  the  paragraphs  (A) ,  (Bi .  or  (Ci  of 
section  8(b)(4).  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion of  such  charge  shall  be  made  forthwith 
and  given  priority  over  all  other  cases  ex- 
cept cases  of  like  character  in  the  office 
where  It  is  filed  or  to  which  It  Is  referred. 

"(g)  Whenever  it  Is  charged  that  any  per- 
son has  engaged  In  an  unfair  labor  practice 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  (3)  or 
(b)(2)  of  section  8.  such  charge  shall  be 
given  priority  over  all  other  cases  exc«pt 
cases  of  like  character  In  the  offlce  where  It 
is  filed  or  to  which  it  is  referred  and  cases 
given  priority  under  stibsection  ( f  i  ." 

(18)  Section  11  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'"Sec.  11.  Tot  the  purpose  of  all  Investiga- 
tions which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Admin- 


istrator, are  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  sec- 
tion 9  and  section  10 — 

"(1)   The  Administrator,  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized agents,  ahall  at  all  reasonable  times 
have  access  to.  for  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion, and  the  right  to  copy  any  evidence  of 
any  person   being  Investigated  or  proceeded 
against  that  relate*  to  any  matter  under  in- 
vestigation or  Ln  question.    The  Labor  Court 
shall,  upon  application  of  any  i)ajty  to  such 
Investigation  or  proceedings,  fortliwith  issue 
to  such  party  subpenas  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  any  evidence  In  such  Investigation 
or  proceedings  requested  in  such  application. 
Within  five  days  after  the  service  of  a  sub- 
pena   on   any   person    requiring   the   produc- 
tion of  any  evidence  Ln  his  possession  or  un- 
der his  control,  such  person  may  petition  the 
Labor  Court  to  revoke  such  suhpena.  and 
the  Labor  Court  shall  revoke  such  subpena  if 
it  finds  that  the  evidence  whose  prcxluctlon 
Is   required   does   not   relate   to   any   matter 
under  Investigation,  or  any  matter  In  ques- 
tion in  such  pr(xeedings.  or  If  It  finds  that 
such  subpena  does  not  describe  with  suffi- 
cient particularity   the  evidence  whose  pro- 
duction   Is    required.      Such    attendance    of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  evi- 
dence may  be  required  from  any  place  In  the 
United  States  or  any  Territory  or  possession 
thereof,  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing; 
"(2  I    No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending  and   testifying   or   from    producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents,  or 
other  evidence  In  obedience  to  the  subpena 
of  the  Labor  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  Incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeitvire:  but  no  Individual  ahall 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forlelture  for  or  on   account  of  any  traus- 
actloti,   matter,   or   thing   concerning   which 
he    is   compelled,   after   having   claimed   bis 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to  testily 
or  produce  evidence,  except  that  such  Indi- 
vidual so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  *rom 
prosecution    and    punishment    for    perjury 
committed  in  so  testifying. 

"(3)  Complaints,  orders,  and  other  process 
and  papers  of  the  Labor  Court,  may  be  served 
either  personally  or  by  registered  mail  or  by 
telegraph  or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the 
principal  offlce  or  place  of  business  of  the 
person  requiring  to  be  served.  The  verified 
return  by  the  Individual  so  serving  the  same 
setting  forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall 
be  proof  of  the  same,  and  the  return  po.«.t 
otBce  receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  therefor 
when  registered  and  mailed  or  telegraphed 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  proof  of  service  of  the 
same.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  La- 
bor Court,  a  division  thereof,  or  commU- 
sloner.  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  witnesses  whose  depo- 
sitions are  taken  and  the  persons  taking  the 
same  sluill  severally  be  entltled-j^Uie  same 
fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  ioBpe  court.s 
of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  All  process  of  the  Labor  C-ourt  may  be 
served  anywhere  in  the  United  Sutes  or  any 
Territory  or  possession  thereof.  ' 

(19)  Section  la  is  amended  to  read  a.^ 
follows: 

"Sec.  12.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully 
resist,  prevent.  Impede,  or  Interfere  with  the 
Administrator  or  any  of  his  agents  or  agen- 
cies In  the  performance  of  duties  pursuan; 
to  this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  (5,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

(20)  SecUon  14  is  amended  by  substituting 
the  words  "lAbor  Court"  lor  "Board"  where 
the  latter  appears  therein. 

(21)  Section  18  is  hereby  sUicken. 

Sec.  30.  TBAMsna  ar  Paot  snwNoa  to  the 
Labob  Cotncp. — 

On  ths  effecUve  date  of  this  Act.  proceed- 
ings pending  before  the  General  Counsel  ai 


the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  or  before 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall  be 
suspended  and  thereafter  transferred  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  to  the  Administra- 
tor or  to  the  Labor  Court  In  Uie  following 
manner; 

(1)  Proceedings  pending  before  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  in  which  no  formal  action  has 
been  taken  shall  be  tran.sf erred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, who  shall  dispose  of  them  In 
the  manner  prescribed  herein  and  iii  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Liibor  Relations  Act.  as  amended. 

(2)  Proceedings  pending  before  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Boiird  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Labor  Court  for  hearing  and 
decision,  de  novo;  Provided  honevpr.  Tliat 
the  Lak>or  Court  may.  at  the  discretion  of  the 
trial  Judge,  treat  any  intermediate  report 
and  recommendation  i.ssued  by  a  trial  ex- 
aminer of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  as  If  it  were  a  report  and  recojnmenda- 
tlon  made  by  a  conunlssloncr  of  Uie  Labor 
Court. 

(3  Any  decision  and  order  I.ssued  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  which  has  not  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  been  enforced 
or  reviewed  by  a  court  of  appeals  having  Ju- 
risdiction under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended,  to  enforce  and  review  such 
decision  shall  have  full  force  and  effect  and 
shall  tie  subject  to  enforcement  or  review  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  10 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  as  here- 
tofore amended.  In  respect  to  the  enforce- 
ment or  review  of  any  such  case  In  the  courts 
of  appeals,  the  Administrator  of  the  Labor 
Court  shall  exercise  the  function  and  have 
the  authority  and  responsibility  vested  In 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  heretofore 
a.  letided. 

S«c.  21.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  after  the 
day  of  Its  ei^actment. 


THE    MILITARY    ASSISTANCE    AND 
SALES  ACT  OF  196&— AMENDMENT 

AMKl^DMENT   NO.   67  » 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, and  Mr.  Pearson;  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  pioposed  by 
them.  Jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  3583 )  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  policy,  security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in  their  ef- 
forts toward  internal  and  external  secu- 
rity, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amendment 
when  submitted  by  Mr.  Lausche  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1 966— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.   SSO 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3584)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT   NO.    681 

Mr.  McOOVERN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  3584,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    683 

Mr.  CL-^RK  ' for  himself  and'Mr,  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them. 
jointly,  to  Senate  bill  3584,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    683    THROt'GH    688 

Mr.  GRUENING  submitted  six  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposc-d  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  3584.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Gruening. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    689    THBOUCH    693 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  five  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  liim. 
to  Senate  bill  3584,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  publics 
hearings  have  \been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  July  27,  1966.  beginning  at 
10:30  a.m.  in  room  2300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  the  following  nomina- 
tions : 

Walter  J.  CummingiS,  Jr.,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge.  Seventh  Circuit, 
to  fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  89-372,  approved  March  18,  1966. 

Thomas  E.  Pairchild,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge.  Seventh  Circuit, 
Vice  F.  Ryan  Duffy,  retired. 

Ted  Cabot,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge,  Southern  District  of  Florida, 
to  fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  89-372.  approved  March  18,  1966. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSENl,   and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 

S.  2479 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
armounce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  An- 
titrust and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarj-,  has  scheduled  a  public 
hearing  on  S.  2479.  This  bill  would 
amend  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  to 
treat  as  a  penalty  judgment  imposed 
upon  defendants  in  treble  damage  suits 
by  the  United  States  for  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

These  hearings  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, July  27.  and  Wednesday,  July  28. 
commencing  at  10  a.m.  hi  room  1318. 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  There  will 
be  further  hearings  at  a  later  date  to  be 
announced. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  testify  or  file  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  com- 
municate with  the  office  of  the  subcom- 


mittee, room  412.  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  Wa,«hington.  DC.  telephone 
225-5573. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  [Mr.  LongI.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan). the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  ErvinL  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  HrItskaI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  !Mr  FongI.  and  my- 
self. 


OUR   OBLIGATION  TO  TREAT  PRIS- 
ONERS  OF   WAR    HUMANELY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  is  signatory  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  requiring  humane 
treatment  of  prisoner.s  of  war.  It  has 
been  our  policy  aiid  practice  throughout 
all  of  our  involvement  in  the  miserable 
civil  war  raging  in  Vietnam  to  surrender 
and  turn  over  to  officers  of  tlie  ARVN 
forces  all  Vietcong  prisoners  of  war  we 
have  taken.  Our  officers  in  the  field  in 
South  Viemam  and  our  officials  in 
Washington,  in  the  name  of  humaiiity 
and  decency,  should  rescind  this  pohcy 
and  practice.  It  is  well  known  tliat  not 
only  are  these  prisoners  of  war  taken 
by  Americans  in  combat  mistreated  fol- 
lowing the  time  they  are  turned  over  to 
South  Vietnamese  authorities,  but  also 
the  facts  are.  and  they  are  well  known, 
that  many  of  the.se  prisoners  of  war  are 
executed.  Probably  more  of  these  pris- 
oners of  war  are  executed  than  are  per- 
mitted to  suivive.  How  can  we  Ameri- 
cans evade  responsibiUty  for  the  mis- 
treatment of  these  war  prisoners?  The 
Geneva  Convention,  which  had  the  all- 
out  support  of  our  Government  when  the 
provisions  were  written  relative  to  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
agreeing  to  those  provisions,  makes  us 
responsible. 

The  Convention  terms  this  a  contin- 
gent responsibihty.  Article  12  of  the 
Convention  provides  that  the  transfer  of 
prisoners  of  war  may  be  made  to  allies. 
with  a  contingent  responsibihty  that 
such  allies — in  this  particular,  the  South 
Vietnamese — do  not  mi:^treat  the  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Article  12  specifically  states: 

Prisoners  of  war  are  In  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  Power,  but  not  of  the  individuals  or 
military  units  who  have  captured  them.  Ir- 
resp)ectlve  of  the  individual  responsibilities 
that  may  exist,  the  Detaining  Power  is  re- 
sponsible lor  the  treatment  given  them. 

Prisoners  of  war  may  oii]y  be  transferred 
by  the  Detaining  Power  to  a  Power  which  is 
a  party  to  the  Convention  and  after  the  De- 
taining Power  ha.=  satisfied  itself  of  the  will- 
ingness and  ability  of  euch  transferee  Power 
to  apply  the  Convention.  When  prisoners  of 
war  are  transferred  under  such  circtim- 
Btances,  responsibility  for  the  application 
of  the  Convention  rests  on  the  Power  ac- 
cepting them  while  they  are  in  its  custody. 

Nevertheless,  if  that  Power  falls  to  carr^ 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  In  any 
Important  respect,  the  Power  by  whom  the 
prisoners  of  war  were  transferred  shall  upon 
being  notified  by  the  Protecting  Power,  take 
effective  measures  to  correct  the  situation  or 
shall  request  the  return  of  the  prisoners  ol 
waj-.    Such  requests  must  be  compiled  with. 
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An  argument  has  been  made  by  some 
that  were  the  United  SUtes  to  declare 
war  against  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam,  then  we  would  be  obligated  to 
treat  humanely  all  prisoners  of  war 
taken  by  us.  I  assert  that  even  without 
a  formal  declaration  of  war,  the  demands 
of  humanity  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention  apply  to  us  and  should  be 
respected  by  civilian  officials  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  our  military  officers  in 
the  field  in  Vietnam,  This  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  there  is  a  declaration 
of  war  by  us  against  the  Grovernment  of 
North  Vietnam. 

It  is  urgent,  it  seems  to  me.  that  we 
reverse  our  policy  regarding  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  In  Vietnam  and  accept 
our  responsibility  to  treat  all  war  prison- 
ers we  take  with  decency  and  humanity. 
May  I  say  that  the  conscience  of  the 
world  would  find  It  revolting  were  those 
governing  North  Vietnam  to  place  on 
trtal  our  airmen  who  have  been  taken 
prisoners  of  war  and  execute  any  of 
them.  I  would  favor  the  gravest  repris- 
als against  ai^y  such  Inhimiane  action. 
The  lives  of  our  airmen  are  precious  in- 
deed. As  members  of  our  Arm^  Forces, 
bombing  Installations  in  faraway  Viet- 
nam, responsive  to  orders  and  in  ac- 
cord with  their  duties  as  ofBcers  and  en- 
listed men  in  our  Armed  Forces,  they 
were  acting  under  orders.  In  every 
sense  of  the  term,  they  are  prisoners  of 
war,  and  are  entitled  to  treatment  as 
.sucli.  In  accord  with  the  Oene/a 
Convention. 

I  had  hoped  for  an  honorable  settl?- 
ment  of  our  involvement  In  this  tragic 
war  in  Vietnam— a  country  which  Is  of 
no  strategic  importance  whatsoever  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  As 
stated  in  a  letter  termed  "A  Plea  lor 
Sanity."  which  I  signed  along  with  18 
other  Senators  of  the  United  States,  If 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  takm 
prisoner  by  those  fighting  under  orders  of 
the  Hanoi  government  should  be  tried  as 
war  criminals  and  executed,  then  we  ill- 
deed  would  have  reached  the  peril  polit 
of  no  return,  and  the  conflict  would  b;- 
come.  as  stated,  "a  raging  inferno  biim- 
Ing  away  the  last  barrier  of  restraint." 
The  rulers  of  Hanoi  should  know  that 
if.  by  perpetrating  such  threatened  act 
of  cruelty  and  brutality,  they  close  the 
door  and  bar  the  path  of  moderation  that 
could  lead  to  a  negotiated  peace,  then 
truly  all  Americans  would  unite  behind 
our  President  in  whatever  course  of  ac- 
tion he  might  take  in  such  event. 

Men  in  uniform  the  world  over,  when 
captured  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  are  entitled  to  be  treated  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  They  must  not  be  humiliated 
or  mistreated.  To  "try  them  and  then 
execute  them  as  criminals  would  be  an 
outrage  and  in  Itself  a  crime  against  hu- 
manity. If  the  Hanoi  government  car- 
ries out  the  cruel  threat  it  has  made,  it 
is  as  certain  to  follow  as  the  night  the 
day  that  our  7th  Fleet  and  our  alrpower 
will  destroy  Haiphong,  its  docks,  air- 
fields, and  missile  sites,  and  then  our 
forces  will  go  on  and  wreak  destruction 
throughout  the  Hanoi  area. 

Here  Is  a  sad  situation  almost  too  hor- 
rible to  contemplate.  Unfortunately,  In 
the  course  of  our  operations  in  Vietnam, 
with  our  tremendous ^repowers  and  na- 


palm bombing,  it  has  been  authoritative- 
ly stated  that  for  every  Vletcong  fighting 
man  killed,  doubtless  four  civilians — 
men,  women,  and  children — have  been 
killed.  That  ratio  will  be  widened  in- 
stead of  diminished,  were  the  rulers  of 
Hanoi  to  place  in  execution  and  threaten 
execution  of  our  airmen  prisoners  of  war. 

Historically,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  North  and  South  Vietnam,  The  Ge- 
neva Accords  of  1954  provide: 

The  military  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
parallel  Is  provisional  and  should  not  In  any 
way  be  considered  as  constituting  a  political 
boundary. 

The  entire  area  of  what  Is  termed 
North  and  South  Vietnam  is  2  '3  the  size 
of  the  area  of  my  State  of  Ohio,  There 
is  this  great  difference.  In  Ohio  we  have 
no  mountain  ranges,  swamps,  or  jungles. 
The  popiilatlon  of  Ohio  is  approximately 
10  million.  Yet  Vietnam,  which  con- 
tains mountain  ranges  that  are  uninhab- 
itable, thick  jungles  that  are  uninhabited, 
and  vast  areas  of  swamps  and  rice  pad- 
dles, has  a  total  poptilation  of  some  32 
million,  or  did  have  that  total  population 
until  our  tremendotis  firepower  killed  so 
many  thousands  of  Vletcong  and  civil- 
ians. 

The  escalation  of  this  conflict  Is  bound 
to  result  In  the  deaths  of  many  more 
civilian  women,  children,  and  men  in  ad- 
dition to  those  in  the  combat  forces,  for- 
merly termed  the  Vletmlnh  and  now 
termed  the  Vletcong. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  rulers  of  Hanoi 
will  take  no  action — such  as  trying  our 
captured  airmen  sa  war  crlmliaals — ■ 
which  would  make  such  escalation  of  the 
war  inevitable  and  would  make  the 
deaths  of  many,  many  Vietnamese  na- 
tionals inevitable. 


THE  FACTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
CENTRAL  INTELLIQENCE  AGENCY 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  TRAXNINO 
CENTER    IN    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week  the  Senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  inserted  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Saigon  Takes  Reins  of 
CIA  School,"  which  had  appeared  the 
previous  day  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  asked  that  a 
member  of  one  of  the  CIA  subconrunittees 
Inform  the  Senate  as  to  the  purported 
facts  In  this  article. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  described 
the  article  as  "confused."  He  is  right. 
The  article  deals  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government's  training  school 
for  their  revolutionary  development 
training  program.  Much  of  it  is  inac- 
curate In  implication  as  well  as  in  fact. 

In  passing,  it  is  noted  that  the  Senator 
misquotes  the  article  when  he  lists  the 
article's  final  oeragraph.  The  words 
"not  happy"  are  used  Instead  of  "not  un- 
happy." We  are  sure  this  change  in 
the  meaning  as  expressed  in  the  article 
was  Inadvertent,  and  only  mention  it  in 
the  case  someone  reads  the  purported 
quote  of  the  last  paragraph  but  not  the 
last  paragraph  Itself. 

The  training  school  in  question  Is  not 
In  Saigon.  It  Isln  VimgrTau,  In  thedelta. 
The  school  was  established  In  1964  by  the 


Central  Intelligence  Agency  In  order  to 
train  Vietnamese  from  the  rural  areas  to 
defend  themselves  and  their  fellow  vil- 
lagers against  the  political  and  terrorist 
incursions  of  the  Vletcong. 

The  prime  objective  of  this  program 
was  to  reestablish  contact  between  the 
villagers  and  the  local  authorities,  to  re- 
vive the  confidence  of  the  villagers  In 
their  local  government,  and  to  enlist  the 
active  participation  of  the  latter  in  the 
war  against  the  Vletcong. 

Since  Its  Inception,  the  training  at  this 
.■school  has  been  done  by  the  Vietnamese. 
The  direction  and  control  of  the  teams, 
once  they  return  home  to  begin  work,  is 
entirely  In  the  hands  of  the  local  dis- 
trict and  province  chiefs  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government. 

From  its  inception,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  hsis  provided  the  logistic 
and  financial  support  to  the  effort.  The 
CIA  has  also  provided  civilians  who  ad- 
vise provincial  officials  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  on  political  and 
civil  problems.  This  Is  done  In  much  the 
same  way  that  American  military  person- 
nel advise  the  same  officials  on  military 
matters. 

As  soon  as  the  school  was  set  up  and 
running  successfully,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  initiated  negotiating  to 
turn  over  the  entire  program,  including 
the  school,  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. These  negotiations  were  con- 
cluded in  November  1965,  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  took  control  in  early  Feb- 
ruary 1966. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government 
thereupon  revamped  its  Rural  Coiistruc- 
tion  Ministry  and  appointed  General 
Thang  the  Minister  of  Revolutionary 
Development.  General  Thang  took  over 
the  entire  CIA-sponsored  cadre  as  the 
core  of  his  new  Ministry's  effort.  At  that 
time  the  general  Issued  a  series  of  de- 
crees which  formalized  his  country's  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  school  and 
the  entire  program. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government 
specifically  requested  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  continue  its  logistic 
and  financial  support,  as  well  as  Its  ad- 
visory role,  during  this  transitional  pe- 
riod. That  Is  the  way  the  relationship 
stands  today. 

As  for  the  situation  described  In  this 
article  in  the  New  York  Times,  what 
took  place  recently  was  an  internal  dis- 
pute among  the  Vietnamese  staff  at 
Vung  Tau,  touched  off  by  Minister 
Thang's  replacement  of  the  commander 
he  himself  had  appointed  last  February. 
As  a  result  there  was  an  element  of  the 
old  staff  which  resented  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place;  and  accordingly 
demonstrated  against  the  new  manage- 
ment. Seven  instructors  out  of  a  total 
of  some  400  were  dismissed,  Including 
the  director  of  training. 

There  is  nothing  secretive  whatever 
about  this  training  program  or  the  affil- 
iation with  it  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Both  have  been  discussed  at 
length,  in  the  press  and  on  radio  and 
television. 

AmbBAsador  Lodge  and  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion coimcll.  In  concert  with  their  appro- 
priate counterpartB  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  are  studying  Inten- 
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slvely  the  entire  rural  development  cadre 
program.  Including  the  best  methods  of 
assistance. 

At  this  point,  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  CIA  has  done  nothing,  and  is  doing 
nothing,  except  what  it  has  been  for- 
mally asked  to  do  by  the  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

In  other  words,  the  Tirae.s  article  is 
more  than  "confused."  Much  of  it  was 
untrue.  The  Implied  charge  that  the 
CIA  was  hoodwinked  into  sponsoring 
an  anti-South  Vietnamese  Government 
"third  force"  movement  does  not  square 
with  the  facts. 

Major  Mai  Is  an  active  duty  officer  in 
the  Vietnamese  Army.  He  did  preach  a 
dynamic  message  of  Intense  nationalism. 
and  his  relations  with  his  Vietnamese 
colleagues  and  superiors  have  not  been 
free  of  friction.  But  the  charge  that  as 
a  "result"  of  his  activities  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  was  forced  to 
"take  over"  the  Vung  Tau  school  from 
the  CIA  Is  totally  Inaccurate, 

In  this  connection,  the  author  of  this 
article,  Mr.  Charles  Mohr,  appears  either 
to  have  changed  his  position,  or  to  be 
confused  himself. 

In  this  article  that  he  wrote  on  July 
18.  Mr.  Mohr  states: 

The  change-over  of  the  training  program 
(from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  the 
South  Vietnamese)  took  place  in  mid  June. 

And— 

As  a  result.  Saigon  government  officials 
have  taken  control  from  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  of  the  program  for  training  the 
"Revolutionary  Development  Cadre" — armed 
experle  In  polltlcaJ  propaganda. 

But  2  months  earlier,  in  an  article  he 
also  wrote  for  the  New  York  Times  as  of 
May  21.  and  directly  contrary  to  this  his 
article  of  July  18.  Mr.  Mohr  gave  the 
facts  as  they  actually  are  when  he  said: 

The  cadre  training  school  at  Vungtau.  a 
coastal  town  near  Saigon,  lasted  for  13  weeks. 
The  school  Is  run  by  the  Vietnfimese  bul  is 
known  to  be  financed  by  an  American  agency 
ai)^  has  a  number  of  American   advisers. 

In  other  words,  if  Mr.  Mohr  felt  the 
school  was  being  run  by  tlie  Vietnamese 
In  May,  how  can  he  now  say  that  It  was 
taken  over  by  the  Vietnamese  from  the 
CIA  in  June? 

In  a  classified  report  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate upon  my  return  to  this  countrj-  from 
the  Far  East  earlier  this  year.  I  presented 
the  details  of  a  visit  to  Vung  Tau  with 
Major  Mai — then  captain — and  others  at 
the  training  school  In  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  de- 
classified part  of  this  Senate  report  on 
this  school  be  Inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declassi- 
fied part  of  the  Senate  report  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Vttng  Tatj.  Monday.  January  3. — The  first 
thing  this  mr>rnlng  was  a  briefing  at  the 
US.  Embassy,     Then  we  flew  to  Vung  Tau. 

On  the  flight  we  were  accompanied  by 
Captain  Le  Xuan  Mai,  Director  of  the  Vung 
Tau  Farm. 

On  arriVEd  we  were  taken  to  the  Farm, 
where  t>olltical  action  teams  are  trained. 
On  arrival.  Captain  Mai  first  briefed  us. 


They  take  in  natives,  bringing  In  people 
who  other  people  with  whom  they  have  con- 
tact say  they  know  and  tru*t.  They  c^erate 
on  the  coast  where  such  a  large  part  of  the 
people  live.  The  PAT  are  represented  m  each 
province. 

The  class  they  had  going  down  there  at 
this  time  had  3.200  people.  The  next  class 
is  programmed  for  3,800  people.  They  train 
40  man  political  action  teams,  equipped  with 
three  medics  each.  The  class  also  Included 
150  girls  who  were  belnn  trained  primarily 
as  midwives.  It  was  essentially  a  large  "civic 
action"  course.  They  tried  to  teach  the 
students  a  strong  spirit  concerning  what  they 
were  fighting  for.  Vietnam  has  been  at  war 
for  25  years. 

Ever  since  the  Japanese  came,  people  had 
been  influenced  by  Communlst-Vlet  Cong 
propaganda.  Most  thought  it  was  all  tight, 
customary  to  contribute  to  the  Viet  Cong 
When  many  if  not  most  come  to  Vung  Tau 
Farm,  they  have  a  l)ad  attitude:  therefore. 
Captain  Mai  said  they  concentrated  on 
orientations. 

When  they  arrived,  the  students  often 
u.sed  expressions  like  "American  Imperial- 
ists," along  with  "French  colonialists."  At 
Vung  Tau  these  young  ones  were  taught 
there  are  absolute  enemies  and  relative 
enemies.  China,  for  example.  It  was  con- 
stantly stressed,  is  an  absolute  ene&y. 

The  students  were  also  taught*  that  they 
had  friends  whose  Interests  !r  South  Viet- 
nam were  as  dear  as  their  own.  Such  were 
the  United  States.  Korea.  Australia,  plus 
the  other  nations  who  were  supporting  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

Tliose  North  Vietnamese  fighting  for  the 
Chinese  Cotiununists  are  absolute  enemies, 
and  those  who  are  mistaken,  and  have  joined 
the  Viet  Cong,  are  absolute  enemies  If  they 
won't  CO  ne  buck  when  they  have  the  chance. 

During  phase  I  of  Uie  course,  ,  Spe- 
cial stress  Is  laid  In  creating  confidence  in  the 
Vietnamese  youth  The  students  are  al- 
lowed, encouraged,  to  speak  their  minds 
fully  about  any  problemis  there  may  be  in 
the  Vietnamese  government,  or  tnythlng 
else  they  may  have  on  their  minds.  There 
Is  discussion  of  such  problems  as  corrup- 
tion, poverty,  misery,  and  fatalism.  They 
want  them  to  talk  about  it,  and  they  want 
to  change  it.  They  try  to  imbue  them  with 
a  revolutionary  spirit.  Phase  I  Is  a  three 
week  intensive  training  period. 

During  phase  II  there  la  special  emphasis 
on  the  inaportance  of  a  strong  will.  They 
formerly  made  a  fourteen  kilometer  m;irch. 
everyday.  Now  that  Is  reduced  to  eight 
kilometers  a  day.  The  stuc'.ent  is  asked 
If  he  is  ready  to  accept  hardship',  and  the 
life  of  a  revolutionary.  They  have  a  cere- 
mony Incident  to  Issuing  the  black  suit 
The  student  must  wear  It  willingly.  The 
black  suit  Is  th>  traditional  peasaiu  black 
pajamas.  An  Individual,  once  he  Is  a  mem- 
t>er  of  a  political  action  team,  stays  on  the 
payroll  Indefinitely. 

During  phase  III  they  teach  the  student 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  war.  They  teach 
him  that  he  cannot  stay  around  and  do 
nothing,  that  much  of  the  co'intry  Is  over- 
run by  the  Viet  Cong,  and  that  they  can- 
not relax  and  put  the  whol^.  future  and 
destiny  of  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  In  the 
hands  of  friends.  They  must  do  some- 
thing   for    themselves. 

In  phase  IV  the  students  are  taught  how 
to  fight,  and  urged  to  fight.  They  are 
taught  the  use  of  various  arms  and  explo- 
sives; but  the  main  weapon  Is  political 
action,  propaganda,  how  to  help  peasants  fix 
houses,  promote  literacy,  and  care  for  the 
sick.  They  learn  to  send  medics  out  to  the 
sick.  Instead  of  asking  the  sick  to  come  to 
the  medics.  Captain  Mai  observed  they 
didn't  need  much  medicine;  tisually  a  friend- 
ly word  and  an  aspirin  was  very  good 
propaganda. 


During  the  course  the  students  are  given 
CJimplete  freedom  to  speak.  In  the  begin- 
ning they  generally  resolutely  criticize  or 
acctise  Americans,  but  then  they  are  shown 
that  they  have  no  substantial  basis  for  their 
arguments  They  come  to  realize  that  the 
United  States  does  not  take  from  them, 
rather  gives  assistance  They  are  taught 
that  if  the  Viet  Cong  are  not  present  in  the 
land,  and  the  South  Vietnamese  can  pro- 
duce more  rice,  automatically  there  will  be 
niore  wealth  for  all. 

In  teaching  the  students  at  Vung'Tau 
Farm,  the  instructors  go  back  deep  In  Viet- 
namese history,  because  the  ancestors  pass 
the  spirit  from  one  generation  to  another 
They  remind  the  students  of  the  story  of 
the  fairy  and  the  dragon.  In  this  Vietnamese 
story,  the  fairy  represents  spirit,  and  the 
dragon  represents  matter.  Materialism  is 
only  507;  of  life.  So  the  students  should 
not  follow  the  Marxist  way  of  100  "i  mate- 
rialism, rather  It  should  l>e  a  50-50  proposi- 
tion. They  also  use  other  legends,  such  as 
the  one  about  the  three-year-old  boy  who 
became  a  young  man  when  the  aggressor 
struck.  They  show  why  the  people  mtist 
unite  If  they  are  to  defend  themselves. 

At  the  Vung  Tau  Farm  School  there  are 
seven  steps  In  conducting  a  complete  lesson. 

First,  there  Is  Individual  study.  In  a  five- 
man  cell. 

This  Is  followed  by  a  group  lecture,  at 
which  the  students  take  notes. 

Third  Is  a  period  when  the  students  dis- 
cuss the  lesson  among  themselves,  and  elect 
a  secretary  to  take  notes. 

The  instructor  then  talks  to  the  class,  and 
corrects  any  mistakes,  or  mistaken  Ideas  he 
feels  they  may  have  about  the  subject  mat- 
ter In  question. 

The  fifth  step  Is  students  themselves  vol- 
unteer to  address,  and  carry  on  the  lesson 
■B-lth  the  class. 

The  sixth  step  Is  a  summing  up  by  the  In- 
structor of  major  points  In  the  les-son. 

The  seventh  step  Is  the  examination. 

Each  of  the  first  six  are  two  hour  periods. 
The  examination  l.'^sts  one  hour,  so  there  are 
thirteen  hours  per  lesson. 

Througho'Jt  the  course  the  Instructors  use 
the  technique  of  instilling  strong  faith.  They 
keep  repeating  and  emphasizing  that  South 
Vietnam  will  be  victorious. 

There  are  five  men  in  each  cell  of  students. 
Eight  cells  go  to  make  up  a  t*am.  They 
teach  parliamentary  procedure  and  form  a 
mock  village  government. 

One  half  of  their  studies  are  in  the  school 
bviildings.  one  half  in  the  Jungle.  They  set 
up  defenses  around  villages,  and  defend 
against  mock  Viet  Cong  attacks 

Before  bed  each  night  the  student  makes 
a  pledge  to  be  loyal,  to  discipline  himself, 
to  have  no  self  Interests  to  help  the  sick,  to 
help  the  poor  and  the  aged,  and  to  fight  the 
Communists.  In  the  morning  again  they 
make  the  same  pledge. 

The  students  are  taught  that  they  can  and 
will  win  with  love  and  sincen'y.  From  tins 
has  been  derived  a  symbol  which,  in  block 
letters,  is  the  letter  "T'.  super  inscribed  on 
the  letter  "H".  These  two  letters,  TH.  form 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  three  words  in 
Vietnamese  meaning  Victory.  Love.  Sincerity, 
Thank,  Thuong    Thanh. 

I  asked  Captain  Mai  to  give  me  one  of  these 
"symbol"  pins.  It  was  interesting  to  watch 
the  pride  In  his  face  as  he  pinned  it  on. 
They  teach  the  student  that  this  symbol.  Vic- 
tory. Love.  Sincerity,  blots  out  the  hammer 
and  sickle. 

The  students  are  trained  In  the  use  of 
weapKjns.  the  submachine  gun,  the  Browning 
automatic  rifie,  the  M-1  rifle,  carbines  and 
grenades. 

The  students  are  Issued  weapons  when 
tiiey  get  into  thq,.£.rea  where  they  plan  to  set 
up  their  permanent  team. 

Ttit  ages  of  the  students  are  from  15  to  58. 
The  total  training  course  is  ten  weeka. 
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Captain  Mai  and  his  Deputy  then  took  us 
on  a  tour  of  the  school. 

At  one  student  class  we  heard  the  student 
Instructor  ask,  "Why  do  you  think  the  people 
of  Vietnam  do  not  agree  with  President 
DeGaulle?"  A  very  young  student  roe*  aid 
replied,  'First  of  all  President  DeOaulle  Is 
for  a  neutral  South  Vietnam  for  his  own  seif- 
mterest.  He  plans  to  later  move  in  aid 
re-colonlze  It,  or  at  le.vst  regain  hU  economic 
control." 

The  students  are  trained  for  eleven  hours 
a  dttv.  six  days  a  week.  This  does  not  In- 
clude their  physical  training,  before  8:0<)  In 
the  morning,  nor  their  study  period  from 
7  30  to  11  o'clock  at  night 

When  they  graduate,  they  form  "Peop  e's 
Action  Teams",  sometimes  referred  to  as  "Po- 
litical Action  Teams."  The  VletnRm?8e 
words  for  these  teams  are  Blet  Chlnh.  It 
means  special  political. 

Captain  Mai  Joined  the  Army  by  going  to 
the  Military  Academy  at  Dalat  In  1953.  He 
la  39  years  old,  had  a  year  at  Bennlng. 

Captain  Mai  says  that  there  are  now  many 
cadres  in  the  provinces.  Sometimes  they  get 
discouraged,  but  the  overall  is  Improving. 
Every  now  and  then  he  gets  a  letter  from 
someone  who  becomes  disillusioned.  He  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Saigon  the  other  day  In 
which  one  of  his  students  said  he  had  seen 
people  beaten  by  the  police  The  Individual 
was  shocked,  asked  Captain  Mai  to  help. 

In  Vietnam  there  are  44  provinces.  Each 
has  about  seven  distrlcw.  Beneath  the  lis- 
trlct  are  the  villages. 

We  listened  to  some  more  classes.  In  jne 
two  students  got  in  an  argument.  Captain 
Mai  or  Captain  Phac  said  one  had  asserted, 
"England  dominates  the  Afro-Asian  block." 
Another  student  challenged  him  and  said. 
"You  should  give  names  to  Justify  your  posi- 
tion." This  from  youths  from  the  villages. 
We  then  went  with  Captain  Mai  on  an 
automobile  tour  around  the  training  farm. 
Captain  Mai  explained  that  only  one  course 
or  one  class  could  be  taught  at  any  one  time. 
After  the  faculty  rested  for  ten  days,  then 
started  on  a  new  class.  The  reason  they 
didn't  have  several  grades  going  on  at  one 
time  was  lack  of  Instructors. 

Captain  Mai  explained  they  had  had  a 
variant  of  the  school  with  Montagnard  stu- 
denU  up  in  Plelku  Captain  Mai  said  25'i 
of  the  students  go  on  leave  after  the  4th 
week.  Those  who  stay  are  urged  to  go  out 
and  help  the  villagers. 

We  saw  a  camp  of  refugees  by  the  Farm, 
with  the  students  at  Vung  Tau  helping  them 
out. 

We  said  we  were  amazed  at  the  depth  of 
the  political  questions  and  political  Interests 
of  the  students  Captain  Mai  explained  that 
the  villagers  for  years  had  been  harassed  by 
the  Viet  Cong,  that  this  had  forced  them  to 
think  politically. 

One  of  the  variouB  things  done  to  defy 
the  Viet  Cong  was  to  put  the  national  colors 
on  little  T-shirts,  then  hand  them  out  to 
five-year  old  children  In  effect,  they  were 
defying  the  Viet  Cong  to  take  the  shirt  off  of 
a  flve-year  old  child 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday,  on  the  well-known  television 
program  "Meet  the  Press, '  a  great  Amer- 
ican. Adm.  William  P.  Raborn.  former 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  accepted  questions  with  respect 
to  the  structure  and  functioning  of  that 
Agency.  The  interrogation  panel  con- 
slated  of  Mr.  John  Steele,  of  Time-Life 
magazines,  Mr.  Max  Prankel,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Mr,  Robert  Gtoralskl.  of 
NBC  News,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Spivak, 
permanent  panel  meml)er. 

Because  the  questions  and  answers  in- 
cident to  this  program  in  turn  furnish 
the  replies  to  many  questions  about  the 


Agency  that  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
past.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
transcript  of  the  program  be  inserted  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Meet  the  Press 
(Produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Spivak.  Sunday, 
July  17,  1966:  guest,  Adm.  William  F. 
Raborn.  former  Director.  CIA;  panel 
John  Steele,  Time-Life  magazines.  Max 
Prankel,  the  New  "York  Times,  Robert 
Goralskl,  NBC  News,  Lawrence  E.  Spivak. 
permanent  panel  member;  moderator.  Nell 
BoKgs) 

Mr  Boocs.  This  is  Neil  Boggs,  Inviting  you 
to  "Meet  the  Press" 

*  •  *  •  • 

Mr.  Boccs.  Our  guest  today  on  'Meet  the 
Press,"  is  Admiral  William  F.  Raborn,  recently 
retired  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Admlra|  Raborn  Is  widely  recognized 
as  the  developer  of  the  Polaris  missile  system. 
He  succeeded  John  McCone  as  head  of  the 
CIA  in  April,  1965.  Now  we  will  have  the 
f\rst  question  from  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  per- 
manent member  of  the  "Meet  the  Press" 
panel. 

Mr  Spivak.  Admiral  Raborn,  the  Senate  Is 
engaged  In  a  controversy  over  the  question 
of  adding  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  the  conunlttee  that  now  over- 
sees the  CIA,  Would  you  say  that,  it  makes 
much  difference  to  the  CIA  what  Senate  com- 
mittees oversee  It? 

Admiral  Raborn.  It  has  been  |he  position 
of  the  agency,  and  It  was  my  {xjfitfop  too, 
Mr.  Spivak,  that  the  oversight  activities  of 
the  Congress  were  distinctly  the  business  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  May  I  have  your  opinion.  You 
are  out  of  the  CIA  at  the  present  time. 
What  is  your  personal  opinion,  does  it  make 
any  difference? 

Admiral  Raborn.  Well,  I  stated  my 
opinion.  My  opinion  Is  that  this  Is  a  matter 
which  the  Congress  Itself  would  want  to  re- 
solve and  it  Is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture 
by  me. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me.  Ad- 
miral, now  that  you  are  a  private  citizen,  you 
have  no  opinion  on  a  matter  of  that  im- 
portance that  might  be  of  great  help  to  the 
American  people  if  you  did  give  an  opinion? 
Admiral  Raborn.  As  a  private  citizen  I 
would  make  my  views  known  tu  the  people 
who  have  to  do  with  such  matters,  namely 
the  Congress,  and  I  think  I  must  be  appro- 
priately reticent  about  commenting  on  the 
responsibilities  of  responsible  people. 

Mr  Spivak.  Admiral.  It  was  reF>orted  that 
you  refused  to  give  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  any  information  on 
sources  and  methods.  Can  you  tell  us  why 
you  refused? 

Admiral  Raborn.  Tes.  I  am  directed  by 
the  Congress,  the  Congressional  Act  that  set 
up  the  Agency,  Public  Law  80-353  of  1947. 
It  speclflcally  charged  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  with  safeguarding  methods  and 
sources  of  Intelligence  and  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  sUl  previous  Administrations  since 
then  and  under  the  current  Administration, 
that  we  would  report  fully  on  these  activi- 
ties to  the  Oversight  Committees  set  up  to 
oversee  the  activities  of  the  Intelligence 
agencies  and  bodies  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Admiral,  as  you  know  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism  and  even 
hostility  in  recent  ye*r*  against  the  CIA. 
Would  you  say  that  any  of  the  criticism  has 
been  Justifled? 

Admiral  Raborn.  Oh.  I  am  sure  that  none 
of  us  lead  a  blameless  life.  I  think  there  has 
only  been  one  Person  I  believe  in  the  history 
of  mankind  who  hu  lived  a  blameless  life, 
but  by  and  large  I  would  say  that  the  criti- 


cisms  have   been   largely   based    on   inaccu* 
racles  and  are  not  Justi^ed  at  all, 

Mr.  Spivak.  What  la  your  explanation  for 
the  rising  tide  of  criticism  against  the  CIA 
in  recent  years? 

Admiral  Raborn.  Well.  I  think  that  this  Is 
In  the  nature  of  the  organization.  It.  of 
course,  has  to  be  secret  and  this  fact  that 
it  has  to  be  secret  was  recognized  even  by 
General  Washington  In  an  original  letter 
that  I  have  in  which  he  stated  that  secrecy 
In  intelligence  matters  was  a  primary  es- 
sence of  Intelligence. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  have 
not  had  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
other  Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States  government  properly  explained  to 
them  and  this  Is  one  reason  why  I  gladly 
accepted  your  kind  Invitation  to  appear  on 
this  program  because  it  is  a  wonderful  or- 
ganization, one  that  is  extremely  vital  to  the 
United  States,  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  which  they  can  not  do  with- 
out. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Now  may  I  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  make  an  explanation  on  onn 
matter  of  great  Importance :  Senator  Stephen 
Young  of  Ohio  was  recently  reported  ^ 
charging  that  the  CIA  has  become  an  invis- 
ible government  answerable  only  to  Itsalf. 
Now  how  would  you  answer  that  charge? 

Admiral  Raborn.  I  would  say  that  this  1^  a 
complete  fallacy.  \ 

Mr.  Spivak.  What  about  his  charge  that 
the  CIA  was  employing  a  small  army  In 
Vietnam? 

Admiral  Raborn.  I  would  say  also  this  Is 
a  complete  fallacy. 

Mr.  Spivak.  You  are  not  hiding  behind 
CIA  secrecy  when  you  make  these  general 
refutations,  are  you.  Admiral? 

Admiral  Raborn.  No,  I  am  Jvust  answering 
them  directly.    Trying  to. 

Mr.  Spivak.  The  CIA  has  been  charged  also 
with  stirring  up  Insurrectlona  and  some- 
times running  little  wars.  Would  you  say 
that  that  too  Is  a  false  charge? 

Admiral  Raborn.  I  would  say  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  clandestine  activities,  are  relatively 
small  by  oomparlsion  to  the  major  weight  of^ 
their  activities  in  other  fields  and  that  any 
activities  of  this  sort  is  in  conformance  with 
the  approval  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil and  In  furtherance  of  United  State.? 
policy. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Mr.  Fbankbl.  Admiral,  since  so  relatively 
small  part  of  the  Agency's  wca'k  Is,  as  you 
say.  clandestine,  since  much  of  it  is  analyti- 
cal, scientific,  collecting  well-known  informa- 
tion, do  you  think  that  part  of  the  trouble 
and  misunderstanding  of  your  critics  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  too  much  secrecy 
surrounding  the  Agency? 

Admiral  Raborn.  This  could  be  so,  but  I 
rather  doubt  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt 
it  sincerely.  The  nature  of  our  work  is  that 
we  of  course  make  these  reports,  as  you  say. 
to  the  Administration  authorities  and  to  the 
Congress,  that  we  make  it  on  a  "need  to 
know"  basis,  give  it  to  the  people  who  have 
a  need  for  It. 

Obviously  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  this 
general  knowledge  because  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  matters. 

Mr.  Frankel.  For  instance,  the  total 
budget  you  operate  under,  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  that  you  have.  You  have 
been  In  secret  projects  before.  Polaris — the 
Pentagon  has  many  secrets.  Yet  the  over- 
all activities,  the  extent  of  them  are  known 
And  I  know  that  law  forbids  you  now  to  talk 
about  the  budget  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, but  is  this  really  necessary.  Is  so 
much  mystery  necessary? 

Admiral  Raborn.  Tea  Indeed  It  Is.  If  w« 
knew,  for  Instance  the  exact — I  am  not  say- 
ing we  dont — the  exact  numbers  that  the 
KGB.  we  will  say.  employs,  and  their  budget, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  one  intelligence  serv- 


ice to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  other 
and  th?lr  capabilities,  If  you  know  these 
salient  factors.  You  can  work  it  out,  piece  it 
together,  little  by  little.  So  this  Is  a  very 
tightly-held  secret. 

Mr.  Frankel.  Let  me  a.sk  you  about  an- 
other aspect  of  the  secrecy;  When  we  tried 
to  determine  from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  other  univer.slties 
who  have  done,  I  understand,  very  good  work 
for  the  agency,  they  told  us  that  you  insust 
that  they  not  tell  us  the  size  of  the  subsidy 
they  get  from  the  Agency,  that  often  they 
can  publish  material,  but  they  can't  identify 
government  money  behind  it.  Why  does 
that  have  to  be  so? 

Admiral  Raborn.  Well,  I  think  this  is  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  CIA.  This  is 
common  practice  in  many  classified  projects 
from  all  departments  of  the  government.  It 
is  Just  Information  that  we  don't  want  loosed 
to  the  hands  of  foreign  Intelligence  services. 

Mr.  Prankel.  In  connection  with  that 
there  has  been  another  controversy  recently. 
The  United  States  Information  Agency,  for 
Instance,  Is  forbidden  by  law  to  propagandize 
within  our  country.  Yet  some  people  have 
suggested  that  you  have  allowed  your  men 
to  write  In  American  magazines,  that  you 
have  supported  books  that  are  published  In 
the  United  States,  magazines  that  circulate 
in  the  United  States,  without  ever  telling 
the  reader  that  they  are  getting  government 
material,  that  they  are  getting  official  points 
of  view. 

Do  you  think  that  Is  right  for  the  CIA 
when,  say  the  USIA  is  not  allowed  to  do  it? 

Admiral  Raborn.  Well,  let's  put  it  this 
way:  The  Agency  is  accused  of  many  things 
and  quite  a  bit  of  it  is  most  inaccurate. 
Specifically,  now,  as  to  permitting  the  schol- 
ars who  are  a  large  part  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  they  feel  a  need  to  publish 
objectively  Information  on  situations  exist- 
ent around  the  world.  To  the  extent  that 
they  can  be  cleared  from  a  security  point  of 
view,  they  add  to  the  general  understanding 
of  the  public,  and  this  goes  back  to  your 
problem  of  secrecy,  now,  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  public  of  the  actual  facts 
in  a  matter  under  scrutiny,  and  it  is  a  pub- 
lic service.  Whether  or  not  a  writer  should 
be  identified  as  a  member  of  a  government 
agency  I  think  that  is  a  matter  for  the  De- 
partment concerned  to  make  up  their  minds 
upon.  It  has  been  the  past  policies  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  not  to  trade  on 
a  name  but  to  let  the  work  stand  on  it^  own 
merit,  which  is  the  way  scholars  like  to  have 
their  work  considered. 

Mr.  Frankel.  Don't  you  think  it  is  Im- 
txM-tant  that  we  the  readers  know  that  when 
a  scholar  comes  with  material  that  this  is 
really  material  that  has  been  cleared  as 
officially  acceptable  at  least  by  an  agency  of 
government? 

Admiral  Raborn.  "Acceptable"  connotes 
something  that  I  can't  buy.  Let's  say 
that  they  represent  facts  or  objectives.  If 
they  are  objective  and  factual  that  is  the 
thing  that  should  be  brought  out.  The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  df^es  not  write 
articles  In  supjxjrt  of  administration  policies 
i>r  anything  of  that  kind,  so  I  don't  like  to 
get  that  connotation  In  there. 

I  think  It  Is  an  open  q-jestion  whether  or 
not  scholars  In  the  future  should  identify 
themselves.  As  a  mfitter  of  fact.  I  rather 
perhaps  think  they  should  1  like  to  think 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  can  be 
more  widely  accepted  as  a  good,  worthwhile 
member,  church-going  member  of  the  family 
of  departments  that  make  up  our  fine 
Kovernment. 

Mr.  Steele.  Admiral  Raborn,  you  told  Mr. 
Spivak  a  minute  or  two  ago  that  a  lot  of 
the  criticism  of  CIA  stemmed  from  inac- 
curacies. I  want  to  ask  you  if  perhaps  there 
isn't  a  different  kind  of  criticism  that  is 
stimulated,  one  perhaps  stemming  from  our 
enemies  on  the  other  side  of  the  so-called 


Iron  Curtain.  Are  you  conscious  of  any 
attempt  to  undermine  the  CIA,  to  question 
its  validity  from  not -sympathetic  sources? 

Admiral    Raborn.  Yes,   Indeed,   Mr.   Steele. 

The  Communist  intelligence  services  are 
working  night  and  day,  twenty-four  hours 
every  day  around  the  world,  to  undermine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  of  democratic  processes  and 
institutions  around  the  world.  We  know 
that,  for  instance,  there  is  a  "Department-D" 
known  as  the  "Department  of  Disinforma- 
tion." And  the  KGB.  Lt.  General  Yagayansi. 
I  believe,  Is  the  head  of  it— this  is  no  secret — 
who  spends  their  time  in  trying  to  undercut 
truly  democratic  institutions  and  agencies. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  does  this  Department 
D  do  about  the  CIA?  What  activities  are 
you  aware  of? 

Admiral  Raboen.  Ttley  float  sto^^s  around 
the  world  and  then  the  Communist  press 
picks  it  up  immediately  and  puts  it  on  the 
air  and  prints  It  in  the  newspapers.  Gen- 
erally these  stories  are  completely  false  and 
they  have  Just  enough  truth  in  them  to 
be  twfsted  all  out  of  shape. 

Mr.  ■  Steele  Has  this  activity  of  this 
Soviet  department  made  things  more  difficult 
or  is  H  really  more  of  a  Joking  matter  around 
the  world? 

.Admiral  Raborn.  I  don't  mean  to  Just 
single  out  the  KGB.  All  foreign  intelligence 
services  that  are  opposed  to  the  democrntic 
way  of  life  and  the  true  democracy  such  as 
the  United  States  represents,  engage  in  these 
activities  and  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  their 
work  and  they,  of  course,  are  out  to  dis- 
credit anything  that  tends  to  thwart  their 
nefarious  activities. 

Mr.  Steele.  Well,  it  has  been  said  quite 
often  by  outsiders  that  the  CIA  really  is 
locked  in  a  deadly  battle  with  this  Depart- 
ment-D and  the  KGB.  Do  you  feel  that  is 
going  too  far  or  is  the  competition  such 
that  it  really  does  amount  to  a  serious 
battle? 

Admiral  Raborn.  I  think  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  national  effort  to  perpetuate  truly  dem- 
ocratic ideals  and  freedoms  arotmd  the  world. 
We  do  have  a  significant  part  to  play  but  I 
think  we  shouldn't  overdo  it. 

Mr  GoRALSKi  Admiral,  aren't  you  unvrit- 
tingly  helping  the  KGB  by  not  denying  some 
of  the  stories  that  they  are  circulating? 
Every  time  we  call  tlie  CIA,  we.  as  newsmen, 
we  always  get  nothing  but  a  "No  comment." 

Admiral  Raborn.  Well,  sir,  this  is  the  pol- 
icy, which  is  long  established  and  It  has 
generally  been  recognized  over  the  years 
that  you  deny  no  stories,  good  or  bad.  you 
accept  no  praise  and  you  try  to  ignore  criti- 
cisms. Because  they  are  largely  uninformed, 
in  both  cases,  and  you  never  know  when  to 
stop  once  you  get  into  the  practice. 

There  are  those  in  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment that  from  time  to  time — such  as 
the  Secretary  of  State,  such  as  the  Con- 
gressional oversight  committees,  knowing  the 
facts,  get  up  and  do,  for  the  record, 
straighten  things  out.  Unfortunately  they 
don't  get  quite  as  mvich  publicity  in  the 
news  media  around  the  world  as  some  of  the 
accusations  do. 

Mr.  GoRALSKi  In  the  light  of  this  criti- 
cism of  the  CIA  of  late,  are  you  having  trou- 
ble recruiting  Americans  to  work  for  the 
Agency? 

Admiral  Raborn.  No  Let  me  say  this. 
This  is  one  of  the  real  wholesome  things  that 
I  can  say.  Tlie  fine,  patriotic,  really  out- 
standing men  and  women  who  apply  for 
lifetime  employment  with  the  Agency  every 
year.  The  people  of  the  Agency  come  from 
more, than  600  universities.  Seventy-seven 
percent  of  them  have  college  degrees  and 
about  20  percent  have  a  Masters  or  a 
Doctorate. 

Mr.  Goralski  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  you 
a  question  on  Vietnam  One  of  our  con- 
cerns Is   that  we  don't  really  have  enough 


Information  on  what  Hanoi  is  thinking  or 
for  that  matter  Peking  as  well.  Do  you  feel 
we  know  enough  about  their  own  attitudes 
nght  now  or  could  we  get  a  better  Insight? 

Admiral  Raborn  I  would  say.  Mr.  Goral- 
skl, no  intelligence  service  is  ever  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  information  that  they 
have  and  in  a  closed  society  where  the  ef- 
forts of  a  nation  are  closely  controlled  in 
the  hands  of  ten  to  12  hard-lined,  close- 
mouthed  rr^en,  it  Is  quite  difficult  to  get  into 
the  minds  of  those  men.  You  have  to  read 
their  actions  in  order  to  gel  their  line. 

Mr  Spuak.  Admiral,  one  of  the  grave  con- 
cerns in  this  country  is  that  Communist 
China  might  enter  the  war  in  Vietnam  if 
the  US:  furthers  its  escalation.  Can  you 
give  us  an  opinion  on  that,  your  own 
opinion? 

Admiral  Raborn.  I  guess  this  would  be  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do  because  the  spec- 
trum of  things  that  could  trigger  off  such  an 
action  is  very  wide  and  I  perhaps  should 
not  try  to  conjecture  on  it.  I  do  have  my 
own  personal  views,  but  these  are  matters 
which  I  think  are  best  left  to  the  policy 
makers. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Admiral,  in  a  speech  you  made 
when  you  were  head  of  the  CIA,  you  said 
this,  and  I  quote :  "I  can  assure  you  that 
we  deserve  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  public." 

Now  can  you  tell  us  Just  why? 

Admiral  Raborn.  Well,  I  certainly  can 
Going  back  to  President  Truman,  President 
Elsenhower,  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  all  have  expressed  their 
thoughts  on  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
as  an  t-xtr^mely  essential  part  of  the  United 
States  government.  Now  having  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Central  Intelllgency  Agency  and 
as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  which  in- 
cludes responsibility  for  the  coordination  of 
the  rest  of  the  Intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States  government,  I  can  say 
proudly — and  I  am  not  a  Jphnny-Come- 
Lately  around  Washington — that  the  Agency 
deserves  the  unbounded  admiration,  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  the  United  States  citi- 
zens everywhere  and  of  the  Free  W'orld  every- 
where. 1  have  greatest  admiration  for  them. 
The  breadth  and  depth  of  competence,  the 
integrity,  the  loyalty,  the  willingness  to  serve 
the  government  under  adverse  conditions 
sometimes  and  under  criticism  is  something 
that  I  thought  perhaps  was  the  sole  property 
of  the  military. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Well,  Admiral,  we  did  pretty 
well  in  this  country  without  a  CIA,  which 
was  set  up  in  1947.  What  do  you  think 
would  happen  if  the  CIA  were  abolished? 

Admiral  Raborn.  May  I  suggest,  sir,  that 
your  statement  is  not  correct.  Before  Pearl 
Harbor  there  was  no  CIA.  We  had  a  Pearl 
Harbor.  And  I  think  if  there  is  a  motto  of 
CIA,  it  is  "There  will  never  be  another  Pearl 
Harbor,"  and  Pearl  Harbor  caused  this  coun- 
try to  go  to  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
type  of  intelligence  work. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Vou  think  with  a  half  hour 
warning  time  that  we  have  the  CIA  is  suffi- 
ciently informed  on  countries  that  have  mis- 
siles so  th^t  there  can  not  be  a  surprise  at- 
tack against-this  country  again? 

Admiral  Raboen.  I  would  say  you  are  far 
better  off  with  it  than  without  it 

Mr  Frankel.  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the 
clandestine  part  of  your  activity — I  think  I 
am  n^t  going  to  get  very  far  if  I  ask  you  to 
discuss  it  in  detail,  but  CIA  activities  in  this 
area  over  the  years  have  raised  some  ques- 
tions almost  of  a  philosophical  nature  and  I 
think  from  what  little  I  know  about  the 
Agency  it  Isn't  always  necessarily  the  Agency 
that  has  to  answer,  it  Is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself  who  does.  But  being 
a  part  of  that  machinery,  what  are  your 
thoughts  on  Just  how  far  we  Americans 
really  ought  to  go  in  this  world  in  terms  of 
meddling  In  other  people's  business?  In 
terms  of  throwing  money  into  elections.  Into 
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Ixelptnc  the  people  we  Mke  »nd  redatinf  the 
people  we  dent  like,  some  of  which  at  leaat 
crudely  stated  might  resemble  aome  of  the 
actlTltlea  a.  our  Communlat  opponenta.  But 
we  of  course  think  we  are  doing  It  for  better 
purposes.  But  how  far  do  you  think  we 
ought  to  go? 

Admiral  Raboin  Mr  Krankel.  I  think  It  la 
the  thrust  ol  the  entire  United  States  govern- 
ment, through  Its  diplomacy  and  through  Its 
U  S.  uld  programs  and  the  security  appara- 
tuses to  safeguard  first  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  assist  In  the  safeguarding 
of  the  Pre*  World,  and  to  promote  our  way 
of  life,  vls-a-vls  the  active  efforts  of  the 
Communist  movement  to  undermine  the 
free  Institutions.  I  think  we  should  go  far 
enough  to  win.  and  this  Includes  military  ac- 
tion, and  unfortunately  sometimes  It  comes. 
You  have  to  say.  do  we  let  them  ru'e  the 
world  or  are  we  going  to  stand  up  for  what 
we  know  Is  a  better  way  of  life? 

Mr.  Feankki..  It  is  usually  that  question: 
Is  a  Communist  going  to  profit  from  this 
fellow  winning  an  election  or  this  govern- 
ment coming  to  power  or  this  governnient 
falling?  That  should  be  the  decisive  point? 
Admiral  Raborn.  I  wouldn't  like  to  get  too 
gpeclflc.  but  I  think  the  mala  thrust  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  United  States  Government 
Is  what  I  was  trying  to  speak  to  and  the  CIA 
Is  Just  a  part  of  that. 

Mr.  Stkilx.  Admiral.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  very  small  percentage  of  your  activity  and 
energy  is  devoted  to  so-called  clandestlr.e  or 
covert  activity.  Is  that  correct:" 

Admiral  Raborn.  Only  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  entire  effort  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  has  to  do  with  clandestine 
activities.  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  S-rrtLi  Admiral,  many  people  don't 
understand  what  a  national  Intelligence  esti- 
mate is.  Can  you  tell  us  m  a  very  lew  I'ords 
what  It  Is  and  how  It  Is  made? 

Admiral  Raborn.  Tes,  sir.  I  will  try.  The 
national  Intelligence  esUmate  Is  the  geij^i^l 
Tlews  of  the  entire  Intelligence  apparatus  of 
the  United  States  which  includes  of  course 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Intel- 
ligence Department  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  National  Security  Agency,  th^  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  the  FBI.  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  They  are 
formulated  in  weekly  meetings  In  » hlch 
these  are  put  out  in  formal  pamphlets  and 
signed  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intellig?nce. 
Exceptions  from  what  is  printed  in  there  are 
also  freely  entered  so  that  the  reader  can 
have  the  benefit  of  both  points  erf  view  on  a 
particular  point. 

Mr  arm-r  Is  It  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

Admiral  Raborw.  It  Is  for  the  President 
and  for  the  members  of  the  Administration 
who  hare  need  for  them. 

Mr  arm.E.  And  as  s\irh  that  Is  used  in 
the  maklna;  of  foreign  policy"' 

Admiral  Rabors  As  such  they  are  part  of 
the  Information  ihHt  goes  Into  whatever  ac- 
tions are  taken. 

Mr.  OoRAt-sKi  Cnn  you  tell  us  If  any 
changes  were  implemented  at  CI.^  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  3peci.il  r'-immlttee  that  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kennedy? 

Admiral  Raborh  Yes,  I  think  so.  It  has 
been  an  extremely  efTlcient  and  efTectWe 
Committee.  Mr  Gor.ilakt.  In  my  view  It  h:is 
been  most  helpful  They  give  ua  an  ob- 
jective point  of  view  from  really  a  distin- 
guished panel 

Mr  GonALSKi  But  there  were  obvious 
changes  that  did  take  place  within  the 
org.^nlzatlon  as  a  result? 

Admiral  Raborn.  And  continually  so.  We 
are  trying  to  Improve  always. 

Mr.  Ci<ytLAUSK.x.  Tou  co\ildn't  tell  us  what 
some  of  thcwe  areas  are? 

Admiral  Rjlbori*.  No.  not  without  getting 
Into  lecunty  matters. 

Mr.  Spitak.  Admiral.  It  was  reported  that 
y  'U    refused    to    tell    the   Foreign    R«latlons 


Committee  whether  the  CIA  erer  used  the 
Fulbrtgbt  Scholarship  Progrmm  aa  a  c<»Ter  for 
your  agents.  Why  did  you  healtate  to  aay 
you  dldat,  U  ymi  dldmtf 

Admiral  Rawmu*.  Well,  ttala  earns  at  the 
end  of  a  aeries  of  qiMstlooa  which  bad  to 
do  with  aouroea  and  methoda  which,  of 
courae.  were  quite  prlTate.  and  I  did  answer 
It.  although  I  understand  It  dldnt  get  ln<* 
the — this  Is  one  exception  I  made  because  o* 
the  distinguished  ChalrmaB  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Chairman  Fui.- 
brioht.  I  did  answer  it,  but  there  were  four 
of  five  other  people  talking  at  the  same  time 
and  I  understand  It  didn't  get  Into  the 
record      I  said   categorically  No. 

Mr  BoooH.  Thank  you.  Admiral  Raborn. 
for  being  with  us  today  on  'Meet  the  Press  " 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD AND  THE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day. July  18,  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate 
certain  contradictory  findings  by  the  ICX: 
In  the  case  of  the  New  Haven  and  Bos- 
ton <i  Miune  Railroads. 

This  situation  Is  not  an  isolated  In- 
stance of  favoritism  to  the  railroads,  but 
appears  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  an  over- 
all pattern  of  Government  designed  to 
meet  the  desires  of  the  railroads  to  the 
detriment  of  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion .and  the  public. 

I  am  not  alone  In  reaching  this  con- 
clusion. 

The  National  Governors"  Conference 
waa  held  In  Los  Angeles  on  July  4-7  this 
year. 

The  elected  Governors  of  their  States 
took  note  of  this  situation. 

The  conference  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  take  action  to  ^ard  off  the 
airline  strike. 

To  date,  no  effective  action  has  been 
taken,  and  the  railroads  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  lack  of  action. 

The  Governors  also  noted  the  almost 
complete  shutdo^tn  on  Inland  navigation 
projects,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "not  a  single  major  navigation  proj- 
ect has  been  approved  since  November  of 
1964."  which  is  a  very  significant  date, 
Mr.  President. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  this 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Vin — IlTLAND   NaVIOaTION  PROJECTS 

Whereas  through  the  years  in  waterway 
developmenU  Involving  navigation  one  of  the 
chief  benefits  of  a  project  has  been  "trans- 
portation savings."  and 

Whereas  historically  these  benefits  or  po- 
tential savings  have  been  computed  on  the 
btisis  of  freight  rates,  or  the  dlllerence  be- 
tween typical  barge  rates  and  actual  railroad 
rates:  and 

Whereas  on  November  24.  1964  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  issued  new  guidelines  which 
changed  the  criteria  for  evaluating  naviga- 
tion projects  and  which  compel  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  speculate  on  how  much  the  rail- 
roads might  lower  their  rates  If  the  water- 
way Is  built  and  in  addition  gueas  how  much 
trafnc  will  be  diverted  from  the  waterway  to 
the  railroads  due  to  this  reduction;  and 

Whereas  on  May  4. 1966,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  recognized  the  difficul- 
ties   involved    In    projecting    rates    for    the 


evaluation  of  narlgatlon  projMTU  and  aUtwl 
that  guldellnee  Bstabltahing  a  coet  basis  of 
evaluattcm  navl^tlon  benefits  would  sooa  be 
lasued.  baaed  on  long  rMn  marginal  costs;  and 

Whereas  accurate  cost  dat*  are  dUBcult  to 
obtain  and  dependable  technlquee  for  deter- 
mining such  coeta  are  lacking,  and  thua  a 
coat  baals  analyata  may  be  even  more  reetrlc- 
tlre  than  the  so-called  "water-compeUed 
rates."  and 

Whereaa  not  a  single  major  navigation 
project  has  been  approved  since  November  of 
1964.  when  the  new  navigation  benefit  cri- 
teria were  first  adopted  and  the  new  criteria 
even  affect  all  projects  preeently  authorized; 

and 

Whereaa  navigation  projects  In  all  areas 
of  the  nation  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  application  of  new  criteria  such  aa  the 
Yazoo  River,  Mississippi  to  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
Canal,  the  Missouri  River  Sioux  City  to  Yank- 
ton, the  Red  River,  the  Trinity  River,  the 
Santee  River  System  South  Carolina  and  the 
Central  Oklahoma  Canal;  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish,  by  law.  the  standards  and 
criteria  for  determining  navigation  benefits 
based  on  the  historic,  time  proven,  current 
freight  rate  method  and  that  no  revision  to 
such  adopted  criteria  be  permitted  except  by 
specific  approval  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  perusal 
of  this  resolution  will  indicate  that  the 
Bui  eau  of  the  Budget — an  agency  of  the 
White  House — in  effect  has  directed  a 
closing  down  of  inland  waterway  de- 
velopments. 

Those  Governors  who  supported  thi.s 
resolution  and  who  support  the  public 
Interest  rather  than  the  ambitions  of  a 
few  are  to  be  commended. 

I  ask  unanimoua  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished In  today's  New  York  Times,  show- 
ing the  great  advantages  of  waterways 
to  the  Industrial  development  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  20,  19661 
Transport    Notts:    Watkisids    Sms — Sharp 
Expansion  Rb^ortcd  in  Industrial  Locations 

There  waa  a  sharp  expansion  In  industrial 
waterside  plant  locations  In  tl'.e  second 
quarter  of  1966,  Braxton  B  Carr.  preeldeni 
of  the  American  Waterways  Operators,  luc  . 
reported  yesterday. 

Production  industries  constructed,  ex- 
panded or  announced  plans  to  construct  o.-- 
expand  1&5  plant  facilities  during  April.  M.it 
and  June,  compared  with  119  such  facili- 
ties constructed  during  the  same  period  oi 
1^3. 

The  largest  previous  quarterly  construc- 
tion figure  came  In  the  third  quarter  ol  19o2 
when  189  plant  facilities  were  built  or  an- 
nounced, according  to  the  announcement. 

Mr.  Carr  said  that  88  of  the  176  productlov. 
Industries  that  had  announced  construction 
or  expansion  programs  along  or  adjacent  lo 
rmvlgabl-"  waters  reported  iiivptments  ex- 
penditures totaling  •l.SS-biUion. 

We  pointed  out  that  while  all  of  thcie 
Industries  might  not  tise  water  transporta- 
tion, the  availability  of  commercial  barge 
service  and  the  effect  this  service  had  on  tiic 
general  freight  structure  were  factors  in 
plant  locations  along  the  nation's  25,380 
miles  of  commercially  navigable  waterways 

Melal-produclng  Industries  led  all  other 
Industries,  with  the  conatructlon  or  expan- 
sion of  44  planU.  In  addition.  33  chemical 
plants.  23  general  manufacturing  plants  and 


22  docks,  wharves  and  terminals  were  among 
the  165  new  projects. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  which  I  Issued 
on  March  8,  1966,  following  an  adverse 
report  on  a  proposal  to  improve  the  Hud- 
son-Champlain-Rlchelleu  Waterway — 
by  the  International  Champlain  Water- 
way Board,  headed,  I  believe,  by  person- 
nel of  the  Army  Engineers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senates  George  D.  Aiken  today  issued  the 
following  statement  on  the  Champlain 
Waterway  Board's  adverse  report  on  the 
Champlain  Waterway : 

"This  report  comes  as  no  surprise  but  I 
must  admit  to  disappointment  over  the 
findings. 

"It  Is  significant  that  not  a  single  new 
waterway  proposal  studied  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  E^nglneers  In  the  last  one  and  one-half 
years  has  been  approved. 

"The  findings  show  the  Impact  of  the  rail- 
road   interests    opposing    the    Waterway. 

"Reasonable  people  will  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  Champlain  Waterway 
Board  could  cite  the  railroads'  claim  that  7 
million  tons  of  freight  would  be  diverted  if 
the  Waterway  Is  built,  and  also  conclude 
that  Insufflcient  new  commerce  would  be  gen- 
erated to  Justify  construction  of  the  Water- 
way. 

"If  trucking  were  to  benefit  from  the  diver- 
sion, as  the  Reix)rt  claims.  It  would  have  done 
so  already.  It  is  therefore  clear  the  tonnage 
potential   has   been    grossly    underestimated. 

"Reasonable  people  may  also  ask  how  the 
Board  could  conclude  that  Insufficient  traffic 
would  be  available  for  the  Waterway  when 
the  Associated  Industries  of  Vermont,  in  a 
survey  of  Its  members,  found  that  25  percent 
of  these  Industries  In  Vermont  would  use  the 
Waterway. 

"The  same  old  arguments  were  used  to 
oppose  the  St,   Lawrence   Seaway. 

"The  Vermont  State  Railroads  Association, 
representing  12  lines  operating  In  New  York 
and  New  England,  presented  testimony  to 
prove  that  'development  of  the  Chajnplain 
Waterway  would  have  disastrous  effects  on 
the  common  carrier  railroads  In  the  Immedi- 
ate area  and  the  entire  New  England  district.' 

The  Boston  and  Maine  claimed  it  would 
lose  $1  million  worth  of  business  annually 
and  the  Central  Vermont  estimated  its 
freight  loss  at  $1.3  million. 

"Tlie  Delaware  and  Hudson  said  it  would 
lose  4.444.580  tons  of  traffic  worth  $113  mil- 
lion and  would  have  to  abandon  freight  serv- 
ice In  northern  New  York  and  Vermont. 

"The  New  York.  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
foresaw  the  loss  of  almost  $3  million  freight 
and  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  predicted  the 
Waterway  would  cost  them  $897,000  in  busi- 
ness. 

"The  long  history  of  waterways  develop- 
ment shows  again  and  again  that  the  rail- 
roads gain  rather  than  lose  business  in  the 
long  run,  as  low  cost  Waterway  traffic  gen- 
erates new  Industrialization  and  greater  de- 
mand for  rail,  truck  and  water  transport. 

"Once  a  waterway  proposal  is  turned  down, 
there  is  little  or  no  chance  that  rail  rates 
will  be  reduced.  The  railroads  are  free  to 
continue  to  operate  without  waterway  com- 
petition and  may  adjust  rates  upward  for 
every  extra  dollar  the  traffic  will  bear. 

"In  the  long  run.  this  can  only  mean  higher 
freight  rates  in  the  Champlain  Valley  Basin, 
if  the  International  Joint  Commission  lets 
this  adverse  decision  stand  and  the  railroads 
will  have  scored  a  signal  victtiry  over  the 
public  Interest." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  granting 
that  railroads  are  important  to  the  econ- 


omy, it  is  my  contention  that  agriculture, 
inland  industry,  recreational  develop- 
ment and  the  national  security  are  also 
important  and  should  receive  the  un- 
biased con.sideratlon  which  is  both 
needed  and  deserved. 


SENATOR  McGOVERN  PARTICI- 
PATES IN  ROUNDTABLE  DISCUS- 
SION ON  CHINA  POLICY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  Feb- 
ruar>',  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  1  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNi.  participated  in  a  3-hour 
roundtable  discussion  on  American  pol- 
icy in  the  Far  East. 

For  many  months.  Senator  McGovern 
has  been  working  diligently  for  belter 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
China.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  his 
ba-sic  premise  that  "the  more  diplornatic 
and  economic  contact  there  is  between 
China  and  the  outside  world,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  China  will  move  in  a  less 
belligerent  course."  If  we  aie  ever  go- 
ing t-o  achieve  a  peaceful  world,  we  must 
find  a  way  to  draw  China  into  the  main- 
stream of  ongoing  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament negotiations. 

Mr.  President.  I  found  this  ixiundtable 
discussion  on  China  most  illuminating. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1966  issue  of  Com- 
mentary magazine,  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
.script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Containing  China:  A  RotrNDTABLE  Discus- 
sion  With    Bernard  B.   Fall,  Richard   N. 

Goodwin.  George  McGovern,  and  John  P, 

Roche 

Last  February.  Commentary  asked  Ber- 
nard B.  Pall.  Richard  N.  Goodwin.  George 
McGovern.  and  Johh  P.  Roche  to  participate 
in  a  three-hour  round-table  discussion  cen- 
tering on  the  question  of  whether  the  pur- 
pose of  American  policy  In  the  Far  East  Is  to 
contain  Chinese  expansion  or  to  halt  the 
spread  of  Communism.  The  discussion. 
moderated  by  Norman  Podhoretz,  editor  of 
Commentary,  was  entirely  spontaneous  and 
held  before  an  Invited  audience  which  par- 
ticipated during  the  third  hour.  What  fol- 
lows is  an  edited  transcript  of  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings. 

Bernard  B.  Pall,  a  native  of  France,  Is  pro- 
fessor of  International  relations  at  Howard 
University,  and  the  author  of  The  Two  Viet- 
nams;  his  new  book.  Vietnam  Witness,  will 
be  published  later  this  month.  Richard  N. 
Gc.xxlwin.  a  former  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  Is  currently  a 
fellow  of  the  Center  for  Advanced  Studies  at 
Wesleyan  University.  George  McGovern  Is 
the  junior  United  States  Senator  (Dem.) 
from  South  Dakota.  John  P.  Roche  Is  Mor- 
ris Hlllquit  professor  of  history  and  politics 
at  BrandeU  University  and  a  former  national 
chairman  of  ADA:  his  books  Include  Quest 
for  the  Dream  and  Shadow  and  Substance. 

Norman  Podhoretz:  Unfashionable  as  it  is 
at  this  moment  to  have  a  discussion  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  that  doesn't  focus  specifi- 
cally on  Vietnam.'  1  nevertheless  think  that 
there  may  be  some  value  In  trying  to  set 
the  Issues  that  concern  all  of  us  so 
urgently  today  into  a  somewhat  broader  con- 


'  This  discussion  took  place  on  February 
14.  before  the  China  hearings  opened  up  the 
question  of  American  policy  toward  China  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years. — ed. 


text — the  long-range  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  China  In  terms  of  that 
conflict,  the  war  in  V'ietnam  may  perhaps  be 
seen — and  apparently  is  seen  by  the  present 
administration— as  a  tactical  element  within 
an  overall  strategy  For  despite  all  the  of- 
ficial talk  about  preserving  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam,  one  gathers  that  what  the 
United  States  actually  thinks  it  is  doing  in 
Vietnam  is  containing  China  in  Asia,  much 
as  it  contained  the  Soviet  Union  in  Europve 
from  1947  on. 

The  best  brief  statement  I  myself  have 
seen  of  this  particular  interpretation  of 
American  policy  was  made  by  Adlai  Steven- 
son shortly  before  he  died,  in  reply  to  a  group 
of  writers  who  had  appealed  to  him  to  resign 
his  post  at  the  UN  m  protest  against  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Here  Is  what  Steven.";on 
said : 

"I  would  like  to  send  you  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  whatever  criticisms  may  be 
made  over  the  detail  and  emphasis  of  our 
foreign  policy,  its  purpose  and  direction  are 
.sound  ....  The  period  from  1947  to  1962 
was  largely  occupied  in  fixing  the  postwar 
line  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not  a  very 
satisfactory  one,  since  it  divides  Germany 
and  Berlin,  but  the  Russians  respect  it  In 
Europe.     So  do  we  .  ,  .  . 

"We  have  no  such  line  with  the  Chinese. 
Since  they  are  m  an  earlier,  more  radical 
stage  In  their  revolution.  It  may  be  more 
difficult  to  establish  one.  Should  we  try"" 
And  Is  the  line  we  staBd  on  halfway  across 
Vietnam  a  reasonable  line?  Should  we  hold 
It?  .  .  . 

"The  line  inherited  by  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration is  the  17th  Parallel.  History 
does  not  always  give  us  the  most  convenient 
choice  ....  Since  this  is  the  line,  should 
we  hold  it?  The  answer  depends  on  the  as- 
sumptions made  about  Chinese  power.  In 
the  past,  some  Chinese  dynasties  have  been 
aggressive,  claiming  sovereignty  over  wide 
areas  of  Asia.  Including  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  even  some  of  India.  So  far  the  new- 
Communist  "dynasty"  has  been  very  aggres- 
sive. Tibet  was  swallowed.  India  attacked, 
the  Malays  had  to  fight  twelve  years  to  resist 
a  "national  liberation  "  they  could  receive 
from  the  British  by  a  more  peaceful  route. 
Today,  the  apparatus  of  infiltration  and  ag- 
gression is  already  at  work  in  North  Thai- 
land. Chinese  maps  show  .  .  .  the  furthest 
limits  of  the  old  empire  marked  as  Chinese. 
I  do  not  think  the  Idea  of  Chinese  expan- 
sionism Is  so  fanciful  that  the  effort  to  check 
It  is  irrational. 

"And  if  one  argues  that  it  should  not  be 
checked,  then  I  believe  you  set  us  off  on  the 
old.  old  route  whereby  expansive  powers  push 
at  more  and  more  doors,  believing  they  will 
open  until,  at  the  ultimate  door,  resistance 
is  unavoidable,  and  major  war  breaks 
out  .  .  .  My  hope  in  Vietnam  is  that  relatively 
small-scale  resistance  now  may  establish  the 
fact  that  changes  In  Asia  are  not  to  be  pre- 
cipitated by  outside  force  This  was  the 
point  of  the  Korean  War.  This  is  the  point 
of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  Asia 
will  be  more  stable  if  the  outcome  is  the  same 
in  both — a  negotiated  line  and  a  negotiated 
peace.  .  .  ." 

Now  interestingly  enough.  George  Kennan. 
who.  of  course,  was  the  architect  of  our  con- 
tainment policy  In  Europe,  recently  said  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  hearings  on  Vietnam — 
Senator  Fulbrlghfs  "teach-In."  as  James 
Reston  called  It^ — that  the  same  measures 
which  worked  in  Europe  could  not.  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  work  in  Asia.  Neverthe- 
less, it  does  seem  clear  that  President  John- 
son and  his  advisers  do  believe  that,  with 
certain  modifications,  China  can  be  con- 
tained by  a  combination  of  military,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  force.  Vietnam,  according 
to  this  reasoning.  Is  Greece  In  1947.  It  is 
also,  one  gathers  from  some  of  Secretary 
Rusk's    pronouncements,    Czechoslovakia    in 
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I9M.  Tbua,  u  St«v«n!K>n  8UgK«ct«d.  Ameri- 
can policy  towanl  Uie  Oommunlat  world  la 
U>«  postwar  period  can  be  regarded  aa  per- 
fecUy  oonslitent— not  only  In  Itself,  but  in 
tu  oontlnuoua  and  unwavering  determina- 
tion not  to  repeat  any  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
1930's  whlcb  presumably  led  to  World  War  II. 
Now  I  would  like  to  propose,  If  only  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  we  agree  bere  as  to 
the  mmbitiona  of  China  In  Asia,  and  that  we 
further  agree  as  to  the  fact  that,  for  the  time 
being  at  least.  It  Is  mainly  American  power 
that  stands  In  the  way  of  these  ambitions. 
Once  we  have  agreed  on  those  two  proposi- 
tions, we  can  move  on  to  the  really  difficult 
questions  which  have  to  be  examined.  First 
of  all.  should  the  United  Sutes  be  trying  to 
contain  China  at  all?  Or.  to  put  the  same 
question  In  another  way:  Is  China  really  a 
threat  to  the  United  States?  And  If  so,  in 
what  sense? 

Secondly,  can  China  be  contained  in  Asia 
as  the  Soviet  Union  was  contained  In  Europe? 
Thirdly,  even  assuming  that  China  both 
can  and  should  be  cot:italned.  does  contain- 
ment require  absolute  American  opposition 
to  a  Communist  regime  In  Vietnam,  or  Laos, 
or  Thailand?  Would  such  regimes  necessar- 
ily po«e  a  threat  to  the  United  States'  In 
what  sense  would  they  constitute  a  threat  to 
American  national  interests? 

During  the  Dulles  era,  the  rhetoric  of 
American  foreign  policy  was  mllitantly,  even 
religiously.  antl-Communlst.  The  assump- 
tion was  that  there  existed  an  international 
Communist  conspiracy  directed  from  a  single 
center,  and  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  West  by  any  and  all  means.  Sinceil960 — 
and  largely,  I  suppKDse,  in  response  to  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  Communist  world,  the 
Sino-SoTlet  dispute,  the  growth  of  "poly- 
centrlsm" — the  rhetoric  has  changed.  Com- 
munlanj  is  no  longer  spoken  of  In  official 
circles,  and  certainly  not  in  public  pro- 
nouncements, as  an  absolute  evil,  or  as  a 
temporary  aberration  which  la  destined  to 
fall  of  its  own  internal  contradictions.  That 
kind  of  Inverse  bolshevlsm  is  gone.  But  the 
Irony  is  that  our  actions  nowadays  seem  at 
odds  with  the  assumptions  behind  the  new. 
rather  more  sophisticated,  rhetoric,  and  far 
more  in  tune  with  the  asstimptlons  behind 
the  Dulles  rhetoric  than  the  actions  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  itself  were.  And 
this,  I  think.  Is  perhaps  the  major  source  of 
the  general  confusion  over  the  Issues  we  are 
going  to  try  to  throw  some  Ugbt  on  in  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  as  a  former  adviser  to  both 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Kennedy,  you  are 
probably  In  the  best  position  of  anyone  here 
to  tell  us  whether  the  Stevenson  statement 
I  Just  read  actually  represents  the  thinking 
of  our  gorernment 

Richard  Goodwin:  I  don't  believe  that  the 
United  States  government  has  a  clear  China 
policy.  Over  the  next  years,  though.  I  think 
you  will  see  one  emerge.  It  Is  true,  after 
all,  that  policies  like  the  containment  of 
Russia,  or  relations  with  China,  emerge  out 
of  conflict  and  experience;  .they  are  not  Im- 
posed on  a  situation  in  advance.  China, 
although  an  immediate  enemy  In  Korea,  has 
not  up  until  this  moment  been,  or  been  felt  to 
be,  a  physical  threat —which  is  perhaps  why  a 
clear  policy  toward  China  has  not  yet  evolved. 
But  then  we  had  no  consistent  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union  either  until  the  late 
40s,  when,  out  of  our  experience  In  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  other  countries,  we  became 
clearer  about  what  we  felt  were  Soviet  in- 
tentions, 

I  think  It  Is  Important  for  us  to  try  to  get 
at  the  ultimate  and  very  rarely  an.5wered 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  such  as  why  we 
want  to  help  the  underdeveloped  world,  or 
why  we  want  to  contain  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  questions  are  rarely  answered,  and  for 
a  good  reason,  which  is  that  they  Involve 
enormously  dlfflcult  and  chancy  predictions 
atx>ut  history — predictions  that  depend  upon 
a  whole  series  of  assumptions  and  judgments 


which,  like  Judgments  about  literature,  are 
highly  fallible.  Any  good  foreign  policy, 
therefore,  has  at  le««t  to  observe  two  cau- 
tions. First,  at  every  stq)  you  have  to  leave 
as  many  options  open  as  possible  and  decide 
as  little  as  possible:  because  you  may  be 
wrong,  you  have  to  leave  yourself  with  op- 
portunities to  change  your  mind,  to  make 
different  decisions  in  the  futiu-e.  Secondly, 
since  almost  all  Important  policy  Judgments 
are  speculations,  you  must  avoid  risking  too 
much  on  the  conviction  that  you  are  right. 
At  the  same  time,  while  trying  to  do  all  this, 
you  cannot  allow  yourself  to  be  paralyzed 
in  action;  you  still  have  to  meet  specific  sit- 
uations and  circumstances. 

Observing  those  cautions,  let  me  take  a 
qvilck  look  at  the  ultimate  question  of  wheth- 
er we  want  to  contain  China  at  all.  What 
dl,Terence  does  it  make  to  us  If  China  takes 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  for 
that  matter?  Why  should  we  care  if  China 
takes  Manchvirla  and  Burma?  Or,  la  the 
most  extreme  case,  would  It  be  In  our  In- 
terest to  act  if  Chinese  armies  marched  Into 
India,  and  the  Indian  government  asked  us 
for  help?  Should  we  respond,  or  should  we 
let  China  have  India? 

These  are  not  easy  questions  to  answer^ 
although  what  oiu-  actual  response  would 
be  is  very  clear:  we  would,  of  course,  respond 
immediately  and  fight  China  in  India.  But 
whether  or  not  we  should,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  more  dlfflcult  problem.  What  would  the 
harm  be  to  the  United  States  If  all  or  most 
of  Asia  fell  to  China? 

Well,  there  is  first  of  all  the  simple  propo- 
sition that  we  don't  want  to  allow  people  to 
be  conquered  by  other  people  when  ours  Is 
the  only  power  that  can  prevent  it.  This  Is  a 
motive  with  an  idealistic  basis,  but  It  can't 
be  overlooked  as  part  of  the  answer.  Sec- 
ondly, a  Chinese  conquest  of  Asia  would 
enormously  strengthen  elements  hostile  to 
the  United  States— I  avoid  the  word  "Com- 
munism"— in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
weaken  our  position  In  Latin  America.  Africa, 
and  everywhere  else,  Just  as  Soviet  suc- 
cesses operated  to  weaken  our  position 
throughout  the  world  for  a  period  of  time. 
It  would  put  enormous  pressure  on  the  So- 
viet Union  Itself  to  move  or  else  completely 
lose  control  of  the  Communist  world. 
Therefore  the  likelihood  la  that  were  China 
to  be  left  unchecked,  we  would  be  faced  with 
a  mllitaat  Soviet  Union  (unless  the  nilll- 
Uncy  were  directed  toward  China,  whlcli  Is 
unlikely).  Moreover,  It  would  Immeasur- 
ably strengthen  a  country  which  is  already  a 
nuclear  power,  and  which  within  Jialf  a 
decade,  or  a  little  more,  will  also  have  Inter- 
contiaental  missiles  and  all  the  other  para- 
phernalia of  destruction,  aimed  at  us,  the 
declared  enemy. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  impact  on 
American  society  Itself  of  such  an  enormous 
gain  to  a  hostile  power  would  be  Immeasur- 
able. If  the  fall  of  China  to  Communism 
contributed  to  McCarthyism,  or  Soi-let  gains 
to  the  miiitarlxiatlon  of  the  United  States, 
a  victory  ot  this  scale  by  a  hostile  nation 
like  China  would,  I  think,  seriously  erode 
the  civil  Ubertlea  and  non-milliary  tradi- 
tions of  this  country  to  an  extent  that  we 
have  never  experienced  before  in  our  history. 
As  a  nation,  we  would  be  put  very  much  on 
the  defensive,  and  the  result  would  be  sn 
undermining  of  the  principles  of  our  own 
society. 

Those  considerations  are  what  lead  me  to 
think  that  it  is  essential,  not  to  contain  the 
Chinese — because  to  contain  them  means  to 
stop  them  right  where  they  are,  arkd  there 
are  places,  such  as  the  Russian  border,  where 
we  don't  care  about  stopping  them,  and  there 
are  places,  such  as  Tibet,  where  we  don't  have 
enough  interest  to  try  to  stop  them — but  to 
keep  China  from  absorbing  all  of  .^sia.  The 
basic  question  for  American  foreign  policy, 
then.  Is  not  whether,  but  how  and  under 
what  circumstances. 


PodhoretK:    Senator    McOotbiit,    does    it 

seem  to  you  that  we  hare  a  vital  Interest  to 
delend  in  Asia? 

GcoRCK  McGoveen:  I  think  our  greatest 
Interest  in  Asia  is  In  the  prevention  of  a  war 
with  China.  I  would  view  a  military  con- 
flict between  the  United  States  and  mainland 
China  as  the  worst  possible  catastrophe  that 
could  develop  in  the  rest  ot  this  century, 
and  In  my  opinion  the  prevention  of  that 
wax  ought  to  be  the  number  one  task  of 
American  statesmanship  for  as  long  as  we 
can  look  down  the  road. 

I  think  It's  desirable  to  prevent  Chlne.se 
military  power  from  expanding  across  the 
face  of  Asia,  but  I  don't  regard  that  as  the 
principal  cballange  China  presents  to  the 
world  today.  There  may  be  a  stage  as  we 
move  along  when  China  will,  in  fact,  becocne 
militarily  engaged  with  our  principal  allies 
in  the  Par  East,  but  I  don't  see  that  as  an 
immediate  probability.  The  greatest  danger 
that  it  will  happen,  in  my  view,  comes  from 
the  policy  we  are  presently  following  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  la  other  parts  ot  Asia — 
the  policy  being  one,  first  of  all,  which  at- 
tempts to  Isolate  China  diplomatically  fram 
contact  either  with  ourselves  or  with  other 
great  powers.  We  have  used  all  the  Influence 
we  could  muster  since  1949  to  cut  off  diplo- 
matic oontact  between  China  and  the  west- 
ern worfcl  and  the  other  countries  of  Asia. 
I  personally  think  that  has  been  a  dangerous 
and  Ul-advtsed  course  for  us  to  follow. 

I  have  no  idee  whether  or  not  at  this  point 
the  government  of  China  would  permit  ih 
to  install  an  ambassador  and  an  embassy  on 
their  soil,  but  I  can't  think  erf  any  place  lu 
the  world  where  we  bo  desperately  need  a 
competent  ambassador  backed  up  by  a  good 
stair,  as  we  do  in  China.  One  of  the  great 
problems  about  our  relationship  with  Chln.i. 
and  about  discussions  of  this  kind.  Is  that 
we  begin  from  ignorance.  If  we  can  Imagine 
where  we  would  be  today  with  reference  to 
the  Soviet  Union  If  we  had  had  no  diplo- 
matic contact  with  that  nation  for  the  pa.st 
twenty  years — no  conferences  at  the  United 
Nations  or  In  other  assemblies  where  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  Soviet  point  of 
▼ie>r  firsthand — we  get  some  idea  of  the 
problenu  that  we  are  up  against  when  w? 
try  to  carry  on  an  Informed  discussion  about 
China,  and  what  her  probable  course  of  ac- 
tion will  be. 

I  think,  too,  that  it  Is  not  In  our  interest 
to  try  to  boycott  China  economically.  How- 
ever belligerent,  maddening,  and— as  some 
people  would  say — hysterical  the  Chinese 
leadership  may  be,  I  don't  believe  we  con- 
tribute to  a  more  moderate  coiu'se  of  actlo:i 
on  their  part  by  trying  to  Isolate  them  ec^i- 
nomlcally.  Por  example,  our  policy  of  doln' 
what  we  can  to  prevent  normal  commerci..; 
Intercourse  between  the  Japanese  and  thf 
Chinese  makes  no  sense  at  all.  Japan  is  i.t 
a  position  to  carry  on  an  active  trade  wra 
the  Chinese,  and  to  offer  some  degree  of  ec'T- 
nomic  assistance  that  would  be  beneficial  ;  > 
both  countries,  and  my  impression  is  th.it 
there  is  a  mounting  tide  of  resentme:ii 
within  Japwn  Itself  over  the  fact  that  oi^r 
policy  has  been  lined  up  against  that  ki.id 
of  development,  Tlie  more  diplomatic  and 
economic  oontact  there  is  between  China  and 
the  outside  world,  the  more  likely  It  is  th.Lt 
China  will  move  In  a  less  belligerent  coiir  o. 
In  my  opinion,  we  have  no  interest  in  .fsn 
that  demands  our  adoption  of  a  unilater:i; 
containment  policy.  If  we  accept  the  argu- 
ment that  China  needs  to  be  contained.  »e 
should  also  acoept  the  corollary  argument 
that  this  should  not  and  cannot  be  done 
unilaterally.  We  have  no  responsibility,  we 
have  no  mandate,  to  take  charge  of  Asia  f"r 
the  years  ahead.  What  we  do  have  Is  an 
obligation  to  work  with  other  countries  to 
preserve  the  f>eace.  Certainly,  with  refer- 
ence to  China,  that  includes  the  close  co- 
operation of  other  major  Asian  powers — 
Japan,  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  other  prin- 
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cipal  coun'cHes  there,  who  presumably  know 
.Tt  least  as  much  about  China  and  how  to 
luindle  her  as  we  do, 

1  think  the  course  that  we  are  now  follow- 
ing Is  one  that  Is  calculated  to  aggravate  all 
the  worst  features  of  the  Chinese  government 
;.nd  Chinese  society.  In  addition.  I  fully 
agree  with  George  kennan.  Senator  Frank 
CHrwH.  and  others  who  have  said  that  try- 
ing to  set  up  military  strongmen  on  the 
borders  of  China  is  bound  to  increase 
Chinese  pressure  on  those  areas  rather  than 
to  decrease  it. 

I  would  hope,  then,  that  if  we  decide  a 
policy  of  containment  is  in  our  interest,  that 
It  wlil  be  a  broadly-based  policy  which  does 
not  rely  excessively  on  military  power,  which 
does  not  rely  on  the  creation  of  puppet  re- 
gimes along  the  border,  but  which  seeks  to 
encourage  strong  and  independent  states 
wherever  possible  in  A.<;ia  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  I  would  also  hope  that.  Insofar 
as  possible,  our  efforts  will  be  directed 
through  the  international  community  rather 
than  unilaterally. 

Podhoretz:  Mr,  R'>che,  Senator  McGovebn 
seems  to  believe  that  our  present  policies  in 
Asia  are  not  calculated  to  avoid  a  major  war 
with  China.  Others  have  put  the  case  even 
more  strongly,  saying  that  we  are  on  a  col- 
lision course  with  China,  that  war  is  almost 
inevitable.    Do  you  agrec^ 

John  Roche:  Let  me  try  to  get  at  the  ques- 
tion under  three  headings.  First  of  all.  what 
are  we  dealing  with?  Second,  has  our  policy 
toward  the  Red  Chinese  been  sound  in  the 
past'     And  third,  what  options  do  we  have? 

On  the  first  point,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  red-hot,  simplistic  ideol- 
ogy composed  in  equal  parts  of  traditional 
Chinese  imperialism  and  messianic  Com- 
munism. We  are  faced,  also,  by  the  largest 
underdeveloped  nation  in  the  world,  which 
may  have  an  absoluff  net  decline  in  stand- 
ard of  living:  that  Is,  It  may  be — the  sta- 
tistics are  very  hard  to  get— that  every  year 
that  goes  by,  the  standard  of  living  in  China 
in  terms  of  population  declines.  But  whether 
or  not  that  le  the  case,  it  is  surely  true  in 
the  relative  sense:  there  is  a  greater  and 
greater  gap  between  China  and  the  more  ad- 
Tanced  Industrial  societies— the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States,  and  so  on.  And  we  are 
f.\ced.  finally,  by  what  amounts  to  a  ferocious 
theological  brawl — unlike  anything  that  has 
been  seen  since  the  Reformation — between 
the  Stalinist  Soviet  Union  and  the  Trotsky- 
ists  In  China. 

The  Soviets,  who  are  good  Stalinists  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  are  vilifying  Stalin, 
.ire  today  In  a  profoundly  Isolationist  phase, 
and  have,  in  effect.  Imposed  socialism  In  one 
country  on  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese,  stand- 
ing on  the  principle  of  permanent  revolu- 
tion or.  in  Trotsky's  phrase,  combined  devel- 
opment, exi>ected  the  Russians  to  provide  the 
technological  base  for  the  Chine.se  primi- 
tive accumulation  of  capital.  That  Is.  they 
exj>ected  the  Russians  to  give  them  the 
means  to  Jump  from  the  pre-capitalist  to  the 
socialist  phase  of  historical  development.  In 
short,  the  Chinese  demanded  socialism  on 
the  cuff  from  the  Russians,  and  the  Russians, 
who  were  doubtless  appalled  by  the  fantastic 
burden  involved  In  this  (which  could,  of 
course,  destroy  the  Internal  priorities  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  the  rising  expectations  of 
affluence  within  Soviet  society) .  told  the  Chi- 
nese that  they  would  have  to  earn  their  own 
way  to  socialism.  As  best  as  we  can  discover, 
the  Russians  have.  In  fact,  given  more  eco- 
nomic aid  to  East  Germany  than  they  have 
to  China. 

The  Chinese  today.  It  seems  to  me,  are 
desperate,  and  they  are  old  (the  average  age 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Plenum  Is  aroimd 
68).  They  are  old  men.  they  are  the  men 
who  came  up  Inside.  Now  a  great  many  sug- 
gestions about  dealing  with  China  are  based 
on  the  asstimptlon  that  these  people  can  be 
bribed.    I  don't  think  that  they  are  bribable. 
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1  think  that  they  are  driving  ideologues  who 
are  not  going  to  call  off  their  offensive 
against  American  imf>erialifim  in  return  for, 
say,  an  annual  subsidy  of  wheat  or  industrial 
goods  Irom  the  United  States,  If  Secretary 
McNiunara  had  made  the  statement  tliat  war 
Is  a  testing-ground  for  character,  we  would 
all  be  leaping  up  and  down  and  shrieking, 
and  yet  this  is  precisely  what  Marshall  Lin 
said  in  his  statement  several  moutlis  ago. 
We  are  dealma  here,  in  other  words,  uith 
men  who  are  ideologues  and  who  are  not 
subject  to  simple,  old-fashioned  capitalist 
bribery.  In  fact,  I  think  they  are  the  Ana- 
baptists of  the  Communist  '  Relormation"; 
they  are  striking  out  wildly  at  all  those  who 
will  not  accept  their  own  particular  chlhastic 
vision. 

On  the  practical  level,  the  reason  I  don't 
p.inic  much  aljout  the  problem  of  China  is 
that  they  seem  to  be  almost  utterly  incom- 
petent to  deal  with  reality — which,  of  course, 
Is  a  common  characteristic  among  Anabap- 
tists. One  might  Indeed  suggest  that  Mao 
and  his  followers  be  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Marxist  Activity,  If  Mao  were 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  would  have 
been  impeached  six  montiis  ago  for  having 
been  responsible.  lntern:Jly  and  externally, 
for  one  disaster  alter  another,  with  Indonesia 
as  the  culmination,  I  think  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Indonesia  Is  probably  tJ.e  most  im- 
portant development  in  Asia  since  the  fall 
of  mainland  Cliina  to  Communism — and  tlie 
turn  ol  events  in  Indonesia  was  a  matter  of 
sheer  bunRlmg  by  ttie  Communists,  Mao, 
then,  is  no  Lenin  or  Trotsky,  Indeed,  he 
sounds  like  a  caricature  of  the  Marxist  tradi- 
tion, a  kind  of  Red  Goldwater  with  a  little  bit 
of  Billy  Graham  throwni  in.  I  do  not  find 
the  philosophical  specific  gravity  of  Chinese 
Communism  any  great  tlireat  to  the  West 
nor.  for  that  matter  (speaking  strictly  as  a 
clinician),  to  the  So\  iet.s. 

To  come  now  to  my  second  heading;  Has 
our  policy  been  sound?  Before  we  can  an- 
swer that,  we  have  to  ask  what  our  policy 
has  been.  Since  1950,  we  have  had  about 
four  competing  China  policies  within  the 
American  government.  "There  has  been  this 
phony  Issue  of  recognition,  for  example.  If 
you  look  at  the  world  as  I  do,  you  say  that 
recognition  does  not  mean  recognition  of 
the  legitimacy  of  a  government,  it  simply 
means  recognition  of  It.?  existence,  I  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  the  Red  Chinese,  and  I 
think  the  American  governments  policy 
on  this  has  been  silly.  But  would  any 
alternative  policy  that  anyone  could  have 
devised  have  made  much  difference,  given  the 
driving,  messianic  quality  of  the  Chinese? 
This  seems  to  me  the  crucial  problem.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  National 
Liberation  Front  in  Vietnam  In  1954,  at  the 
Geneva  Conference,  when  the  time  came 
to  find  someone  to  initial  the  Accords  for  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  the  Khmer  Resistance  Forces, 
the  Hanoi  man,  Ta-Quong  Buu  simply  said, 
"I'll  sign  for  them,"  and  he  did.  The  moral 
of  the  story,  of  course,  is  that  legalistic  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  the  recognition 
of  Red  China,  or  the  recognition  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  are  essentially  diver- 
sionary. Whether  we  could  have  devised  an 
alternative  policy  toward  China,  one  with  a 
strategic  design,  I  don't  know,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  policy,  or  several  policies,  we  did 
design  had  no  particular  set  of  priorities 
(which,  in  a  sense,  undermines  the  notion 
that  there  is  a  great  capitalist  conspiracy 
at  work ) . 

Finally,  what  are  our  options?  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  three  options.  They  are 
the  familiar  ones;  unilateral  disengagement: 
escalation  to  the  point  of  bombing  China;  a 
holding  of  the  line.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  neither  a  hawk  nor  a  dove;  I  am  a 
slightly  frightened  robin  who  wants  to  avoid 
a  war  with  Red  China,  as  any  sane  man  does. 
My  basic  position  is  that  we  have  to  play  for 
time;   that  we  cannot  plot  some  grand  plan 


for  dealing  with  Red  China,  because  we  dont 
know  the  variables;  that  we  sliould  not  at- 
tempt any  great  rollback  of  Red  Chinese 
power,  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  should 
attempt  to  the  best  of  our  abliity  to  main- 
tain the  frontiers  essentially  as  they  are 
today  in  Asia. 

Podhoretz:  Mr.  Fall,  do  you  agree  that 
American  policy  ought  to  be  dedicated  to 
holding  the  frontiers  of  Asia  constant? 

Bernard  Fall:  The  real  question  is  whether 
Washington  agrees.  As  we  lock  at  state- 
ments made  by  the  administration  over  the 
last  four  or  five  months,  there  seems  to  be 
a  new  tliread  running  through  all  of  tliem. 
It  started  perhaps  with  the  speech  by  Secre- 
tary McNama,  a  before  the  NATO  Council  Of 
Foreign  Ministers  a  few  mouths  ago.  when 
those  good  Europeans  were  treated  to  a 
rather  surprising  lesson  in  geopolitics  which 
went  back  to  Hearst's  "Yellow  Peril" — Europe 
is  about  to  be  overrun  by  hordes  of  Chinese, 
and  it  Is  therefore  about  time  the  Europeans 
woke  up  to  their  obligations  in  Southeast 
Asia  The  same  theme  was  sounded  in  a 
speech  by  Under  Secretary  George  Ball  a 
few  weeks  later,  and  then  again  In  Cali- 
fornia by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Bundy:  the  Chinese  are  the  real  danger 
and  it  is  they  who  have  to  be  stopped.  I 
am  reminded  by  this  of  the  manufacturer 
who  was  losing  five  dollars  on  every  dress, 
but  expected  to  make  his  profit  on  volume 
We  have  a  policy  that  d'Desn't  work  too  well 
in  Vietnam,  but  if  we  apply  it  to  China  and 
a!!  of  Asia.  It  might  come  out  all  right. 

The  results,  of  course,  are  rather  curious, 
because  you  also  find  In  every  one  of  those 
speeches  some  rep>etltion  of  the  well-known 
fact  that  the  North  Vietnamese  hate  the 
Chinese,  and  that  only  in  the  very  worst 
of  circumstancffs — circumstances,  as  I  my- 
self would  say,  that  can  only  be  created  by 
our  military  pressure  on  North  Vietnam — 
will  tlie  Chinese  come  in;  and  If  they  ever 
should  come  in,  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
receive  them  with  the  greatest  of  mLsgivings^ 

So  you  have  here  an  inherent  contradic- 
tion in  the  whole  official  American  approach 
to  China,  which  In  large  part  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  "capture"  of  Washington  by 
Red  Chinese  propaganda.  If  there  Is  anyone 
In  the  whole  world  who  actually  believes  that 
the  Chinese  are  likely  to  overrun  Asia  mili- 
tarily, it's  Washington;  at  the  same  time, 
Washington  believes  that  China  Is  hated  by 
all  Its  neighbors,  Btit  if  the  Chinese  are 
so  aggressive — they  certainly  say  aggressive 
things — why  do  they  allow  most  of  their 
aggressive  schemes  in  Asia  to  fall  apart 
without  even  the  slightest  reaction? 

Obviously,  for  example,  the  Chinese  have 
not  done  very  much  to  help  the  Pathet  Lao. 
American  aircraft  operate  quite  op>enly  all 
over  Laos,  and  there  has  been  very  little  evi- 
dence of  Chinese  retaliation  on  the  ground- 
say  In  the  form  of  shipments  of  effective 
anti-aircraft  artillery  to  the  Pathet  Lao, 
Nor  have  the  Chinese  tried  to  pick  a  fight 
with  the  United  States  over  Quemoy  If  the 
Chinese  want  to  win  a  cheap  Tictory  over 
the  United  St^-vtes,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
try  Xo  occupy  Quemoy,  which  they  can  do 
any  day  of  the  week  Nor  have  they  Inter- 
vened B^ainst  American  aircraft  earners  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf,  which  operate  in  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  sea  area,  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  by  Jet  from  Hainan. 

Then  came  the  great  disaster  in  Indonesia. 
Indonesia,  after  all,  has— or  had — the  largest 
Communist  party  outside  the  Sino-So%let 
bloc.  The  Chinese  have  stood  by  in  stony 
silence  while  upward  of  100.000  Indonesian 
Communists  were  being  slaughtered.  To 
abandon  a  major  Communist  party  in  that 
way  obviously  bespeaks  either  self-control  or 
fear — fear  of  American  retaliation. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  the 
Chinese  have  ambitions  m  Southeast  Asia. 
So  do  the  FYench  have  ambitions  in  Latin 
America,  which  only  indicates  that  the  word 
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"ambition"  by  Itself  doesn't  mean  very  much. 
Some  ambitions  may  be  welcome.  For 
example.  If  the  Chinese  would  like  to  run  a 
few  rice-growing  programs  In  some  of  those 
countries  or  would  like  to  build  railroads, 
as  they  are  doing  In  North  Vietnam,  that 
would  be  unobjectionable.  But  what  about 
the  kind  of  ambitions  that  are  going  to  hurt 
us — the  West — In  Southeast  Asia? 

Well,  take  the  case  of  Burma.  Burma  is  a 
small  country,  about  23-24  million  people, 
directly  abutting  on  China  Now  the  Bur- 
mese and  Chinese  ^ad  some  border  problems, 
and  about  five  years  ago  they  sat  down  and 
literally  traded  off  border  areas,  and  we 
haven't  heard  of  these  problems  since.  The 
Burmese  government,  moreover,  proceeded  to 
eliminate  Its  Communists  by  the  normal 
methods  of  fire  and  sword,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Chinese  sent  major  forces 
into  Burma  to  liberate  their  oppressed  fellow 
party  members. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  India.  Here  again 
the  record  will  show  that  the  Chinese  at- 
tacked In  India  only  after  a  long,  embroiled 
border  dispute  about  which  any  fair-minded 
person  must  agree  that  they  are  right.  The 
MacMahon  Une  was  a  Brltish-miposed  boun- 
dary which  no  Chinese  government  ever  rati- 
fied. The  Chinese  could  have  taken  an 
additional  piece  of  territory  which  was  aban- 
doned In  panic  by  the  Indians,  but  after 
moving  In.  Uie  Chinese  moved  right  back  to 
their  proper  boundary,  they  didn't  even  hold 
the  advance  tracts  which  they  could  Have 
held,  lets  say,  for  negotiating  purposes 

This  leaves,  of  course,  the  Korean  'Var, 
where  there  certainly  was  Communist  ag- 
gression. Of  course.  Chinese  propagand  i  will 
tell  you  very  loudly  that  the  Russlani.  put 
them  up  to  it.  The  Chinese  didn't  lose 
900.000  casualties  in  Korea  lightly.  Just  one 
year  after  winning  their  own  war  on  the 
mainland:  they  fought  the  war  with  Russian 
equipment  and  Russian  instructors  and  Rus- 
sian training.  So  even  in  Korea,  you  have 
a  slightly  ambiguous  situation  If  you  are 
talking  about  cninese  adventurism. 

All  we  can  say  when  we  look  at  the  record. 
In  other  words,  Is  that  the  Chinese  undoubt- 
edly have  ambitions  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
that  they  may.  beyond  a  certain  point.  Inter- 
vene In  Vietnam— there  Is  no  question  in  my 
mind  about  this— but  I  don't  think  they  are 
qtilte  ready  to  do  so.  Interestingly  enough. 
General  Maxwell  Taylor,  who  Is  not  exactly 
unlnvolved  in  the  area,  recently  said  Just 
that;  he  didn't  believe  the  Chinese  were 
going  to  intervent  In  Southeast  Asia  for  very 
good  military  reasons. 

I  have  flown  over  the  area  often  enough: 
It  looks  like  the  Creatlon-plus-seven-days — 
wild,  impassable,  no  roads,  no  anything. 
How  can  you  bring  in  and  feed  500,000  troops 
under   American   aerial   interdiction? 

Let  me.  then,  come  back  to  the  basic  point. 
Speaking  In  Realpolitik  terms.  I  think  the 
United  SUtes  can  very  well  interdict  Chinese 
penetration  or  Chinese  Influence  or  Chinese 
ambitions  on  the  island  parts  of  Asia  and 
on  India.  But  to  pretend,  as  Under  Secretary 
Ball  has  done,  that  the  Chinese  have  no  his- 
torical claims  in  Southeast  Asia,  is  to  fly  In 
the  face  of  history.  Even  the  French  at  the 
height  of  colonialism  recognized  that  the 
Chinese  did  have  historical  claims  in  the 
area— the  French  In  1885  fought  a  war  with 
China  merely  to  get  China's  signature  on  the 
annexation  treaties  with  Vietnam.  If  what 
we  want  is  not  only  to  keep  the  Chinese  back 
from  their  "outside"  ambitions,  but  to  push 
them  back  beyond  their  own  "legitimate" 
claim  line,  then,  of  course,  we  are  preparing 
ourselves  for  the  kind  of  Imperial  wars  that 
the  French  and  the  British  fought  for  a 
hundred  years,  successfully  at  certain  times, 
less  successfully  at  others.  If  the  decision 
is  that  the  Chinese  must  be  contained  on  the 
Scjutheast-Aslan  equivalent  of  the  Polish- 
Russian  border,  that,  of  course,  U  a  policy — 
I  don't  say  it  is  the  best,  but  it  Is  a  defined 


policy.  But  the  policy  of  containing  the 
Chine-^.e  deeper  in  Southeast  Asia  would,  In 
my  opinion,  have  a  better  chance.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  Kennan  containment 
policy  of  1947  had  meant  pushing  Russians 
back  to  the  Soviet  boundary,  with  American 
troops  being  stationed  In  Warsaw.  I  am 
sure  this  kind  of  containment  wouldn't  have 
worked  as  well  as  the  policy  of  stopping  them 
at  the  border  of  their  "natural  zone  of 
influence." 

Just  a  last  anecdote.  'When  I  was  In  North 
Vietnam  in  1962 — that  is  one  of  the  residual 
privileges  you  have  as  a  Frenchman  here  and 
there-  the  North  Vietnamese  very  proudly 
showed  me  their  national  museum,  which 
contained  a  room  with  a  permanent  exhibit 
on  the  theme  of  the  heroic  historical  strug- 
gle of  the  Vietnamese  people  against  the  Chi- 
nese Invaders.  As  I  went  through  it.  I  saw  a 
whole  class  of  first-  or  second-graders  with 
little  red  scarves,  being  marched  through  and 
shown  how  their  country  had  for  two  thou- 
sand years  held  off  the  Chinese  The  sight  of 
these  children  reassured  me  considerably  as 
to  the  future  fate  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Goodwin:  I  don't  think  It's  true  that  the 
United  States  has  been  obsessed  with  pre- 
venting the  Chinese  from  moving,  or  with  the 
Chinese  threat.  The  United  States  has,  in 
fact,  been  much  more  obsessed  with  the  Rus- 
sian threat,  and  even  with  the  Cuban  threat, 
than  with  China  throughout  most  of  the 
postwar  period,  aj:id  even  today.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  for  example,  most  people  in 
the  American  government  once  accepted  the 
fact  that  Indonesia  would  sewn  fall  under 
the  domination  of  a  Communist  party  closely 
allied  with,  or  sympathetic  to.  Peking,  and 
yet  there  was.  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  inten- 
tion of  stopping  that  Internal  movement  be- 
cause we  knew  of  no  way  to  stop  it  short  of 
invading  Indonesia.  And  no  one  contem- 
plated doing  that. 

It  may  be  a  legitimate  position,  logically,  to 
say  thai  it  Is  perfectly  all  right  for  Russia  to 
dominate  Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  East  Germany,  because  of  some 
abstract  conception  that  we  call  a  sphere  of 
Influence,  and  that  by  the  same  token  It  Is 
legitimate  for  the  Chinese  to  dominate  Thal- 
hmd.  Malaysia,  Laos.  Vietnam,  eu:.  I  don't 
see  that  myself,  and  I  don't  think  that  the 
people  of  those  countries,  or  the  governments 
of  those  countries,  would  agree  that  they 
were  naturally  within  the  Chinese  sphere  of 
domination;  nor,  for  that  matter,  do  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  etc.  feel  that 
they  naturally  belong  to  the  Russians.  So 
far  as  Chinese  ambitions  are  concerned,  we 
know  what  they  say,  we  know  what  other 
nations  which  have  been  aggressive  have 
said.  We  don't  know  whether  they  mean  it, 
we  don't  know  whether  they  will  do  what 
they  say.  but  I  think  that  at  least  we  ought 
to  take  them  seriously. 

I  don't  think  the  word  containment  Is  ac- 
curate In  describing  our  policy.  Resistance 
to  Chinese  expansion  would  be  a  better  de- 
scription. And  that  poUcy  simply  says  that 
we  will  oppose  the  Chinese  If  they  move  tin- 
der certain  conditions.  Clearly,  an  invasion 
of  India  would  be  opposed  by  the  United 
SUtes;  or  If  the  Chinese  sent  an  airborne 
division  into  Indonesia.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  would  feel  it  neceesary  to  act.  But  the 
resistance  to  Chinese  expansion  does  not  have 
to  rest  on  a  firm  belief  that  they  ar.'  going 
to  overrun  Asia  and  try  to  take  it  over.  // 
they  move  Into  a  given  area,  we  have  to  de- 
cide whether  we  should  respond,  and  in  what 
ways. 

Podhoretz:  But  the  difficult  question  is 
that  almost  any  Insurrection  anywhere  Is 
Interpreted  as  an  Instance  of  China  on  the 
move.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  Is  a  case  of  Chinese  expansion- 
ism; It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  any  kind 
of  uprising,  whether  clearly  dominated  by  a 
local  Communist  party  or  not.  Is  to  be  taken 
as  an  act  of  Chinese  expansionism  Isn't  that 
the  problem? 


Roche:  I  don't  know  any  serious  observer 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  who  has  argued  that 
this  is  a  Chinese  operation.  The  argument 
is  that  what  you  are  dealing  with  here  is  an 
Indigenous,  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
imperialism,  which  would  presumably  Im- 
plicate the  Chinese  if  we  went  North  on  the 
ground. 

Podhoretz:  Yes,  but  then  the  question  be- 
comes. In  what  sense  is  an  indigenous  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  Imperialism  any  con- 
cern of  the  United  suites? 

McGovERN  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
th.it.  I  think  John  Roche's  Interpretation 
of  American  policy  is  overly  optimistic.  I  re- 
member being  disturbed  a  year  or  so  ago 
about  the  confusion  on  this  very  point  that 
exists  in  our  government.  After  a  flurry  on 
the  Senate  floor  In  which  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors were  involved,  we  were  invited  to  dis- 
cuss administration  policy  with  some  high 
officials  in  the  government,  to  give  us  i"  bel- 
ter understanding  of  the  policy.  In  the 
course  of  that  discussion.  I  asked  one  ol 
these  men — who.  I  can  assure  you,  is  very 
high  in  our  government— if  we  were  involved 
in  Vietnam  primarily  because  we  wanted  to 
stop  a  Communist  uike-over  on  the  part  ol 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  backed  by 
North  Vietnam,  or  because  we  feared  Chinese 
power  in  the  background,  pulling  the  strings 
on  this  and  other  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" that  are  supposed  to  develop  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  globe.  After  thinking  about 
It  for  awhile,  this  official  said  that  he  felt  our 
primary  purpo.se  was  to  stop  a  Communi&t 
take-over  from  whatever  -source,  to  preserve 
the  possibility  of  freedom  of  choice  by  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  against  Commu- 
nism, whether  installed  by  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  or  Hanoi,  or  China. 

That  very  night,  I  asked  another  equally 
high,  maybe  slightly  higher,  official  In  our 
government  the  same  question:  whether  we 
were  there  to  prevent  an  internal  Commu- 
nist take-over  in  Saigon,  or  whether  we  were 
concerned  about  Chinese  military  and  P'^)- 
lltlcal  aggression  in  that  area.  He  said: 
There  is  no  question  about  it— If  not  for 
China,  we  would  not  be  involved  In  Vietnam 
at  all;  we  are  there  because  if  we  don't  hold 
the  line  against  China's  technique  of  "na- 
tional liberation"  in  South  Vietnam,  we  will 
have  to  face  the  same  Chinese-Inspired  -ic- 
tivlty  in  Laos.  In  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and 
so  on,  until  eventually  the  threat  becomes 
so  great  that  we  are  confronted  with.  'World 
War  III. 

I  think.  In  fact,  that  we  have  been  folUow- 
Ing  the  so-called  domino  theory  in  South- 
east Asia,  that  we  have  segn  China  In  the 
background  manipulating  the  strings,  that 
we  have  blamed  them  for  what's  taking  place 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  that  we  would  not  be 
there  were  it  not  for  what  I  regard  as  an 
exaggerated  fear  of  Chinese  danger  to  our 
Interests  In  that  part  of  the  world.  I  quite 
agree  with  most  of  what  Bernard  Pall  said 
earlier;  we  have  exaggerated  the  extent  of  the 
Chinese  threat  to  our  interests,  and  we  have 
grossly  underestimated  the  force  of  nationiil- 
Ism  in  Asia. 

Nationalism,  In  my  view.  Is  the  stronge.st 
single  force  operating  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
everywhere  else  in  Asia  as  well.  While  we 
may  be  primarily  motivated  by  a  fear  of 
Communism,  the  greatest  dislike  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  area — their  greatest  fear  and  the 
thing  they  most  want  to  get  rid  of— Is  out- 
side control  from  whatever  source.  When 
we  Identify  with  regimes  that  have  little  n.i- 
tional  sup|56rt  and  are  opposed  to  revolu- 
tionary change,  we  do  so  at  great  peril  to  our 
own  interests. 

Roche:  I  befteve  the  probelm  of  Chinese 
power  Is  remote  at  the  moment;  It's  still  ten 
or  fifteen  years  away.  In  the  meantime,  all 
kinds  of  things  can  happen  In  China.  A 
whole  new  generation  can  come  along,  the 
bureaucratic  complexion  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists party  can  change— already  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  there  are  conflicts  between  the 
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army  In  ClilQa  and  the  party  people.  They 
fired  one  Minister  of  Defense  because  he  sug- 
gested that  t^e  generals  knew  more  about 
fighting  wars  than  the  political  oommlssars 
did.  and  apparently  right  now  they  have  an- 
other dispute  going  between  the  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peales,  who  are  saying  that  people  armed 
with  sickles  can  flght  off  the  Imperialists,  and 
the  general*  who  are  saying:  No  fellows,  those 
guys  have  got  real  bombs. 

My  theory  Is  that  by  and  large  the  last 
twenty  years  have  Indicated  that  the  Com- 
munists are  better  at  making  big  mistakes 
than  we  are.  so  we  should  stick  to  making 
small  mistakes,  and  let  them  make  the  big 
ones.  That  means  essentially  a  policy  of 
playing  for  time  and  holding  on. 

Podhoretz:  Holding  on  to  what? 

Roche;  Well,  the  perimeter — essentially 
Japan,  Taiwan,  India.  The  problem  In  Viet- 
nam Is  confused,  as  Professor  Fall  knows  far 
better  than  I  do,  by  the  fact  that  you  have 
there  an  autonomous  Communist  Imperial- 
ism, which  ts  Itself  Interested  In  taking  over 
the  former  borders  of  French  Indochina. 
Wouldn't  you  say  that  that  is  the  objective  of 
Hanoi? 

Fall :  That's  right. 

Roche:  As  a  consequence,  I  don't  think  the 
problem  of  China  in  Vietnam  Is  an  Imminent 
problem — unless  we  should  Invade  North 
Vietnam,  which  at  the  moment  Is  about  as 
remote  a  contingency  as  I  could  conceive  of. 

Goodwin:  I  disagree  with  a  little  bit  of 
what  Senator  McOovern  said.  I  don't  thlnlc 
we  went  Into  Vietnam  because  of  Ctxlna.  I 
think  we  got  Into  Vietnam  almost  by  acci- 
dent. A  commitment  grew  because  at  every 
stage  we  were  under  the  illusion  that  we 
could  buy  a  very  cheap  and  easy  victory 
there.  In  fact.  I  doubt  if  you  will  find  China 
mentioned  In  the  statements  of  any  Amer- 
ican President  on  Vietnam  until  the  last  six 
or  eight  months.     It  was  a  forbidden  word. 

Pall :  It  certainly  isn't  now. 

Goodwin:  No,  It  certainly  Isn't  now,  be- 
cause at  the  present  level  of  commitment, 
China  proves  to  be  the  only  rational  reason 
for  oiir  presence  there  at  all.  Whether  or 
not  It  ts  a  rational  reason,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Chinese  are  much  more  aggressive 
in  Vietnam  today  than  they  were,  the  Rus- 
sians are  much  more  aggressive  In  V^letnam 
than  they  were,  and  we  are  much  more  ag- 
gressive, because  the  Issue  has  begtin — very 
unfortunately,  I  believe — to  transcend  Viet- 
nam Itself.  It  has  become  a  testing-ground 
of  American  i>ower  and  will  In  that  country 
and  that  part  of  the  world.  But  I  don't 
think  this  was  at  all  the  Initial  impulse  that 
brought  us  there. 

Podhoretz:  'What  I  would  still  like  to 
know — and  miaybe  the  question  I  have  asked 
Is  not  a  question  that  can  really  be  answered, 
especially  from  the  vantage-point  of  Wash- 
ington— is  the  exact  nature  of  American 
interests  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Pall:  Well,  that  again  brings  up  the  con- 
tradiction I  was  talking  about  earlier.  The 
build-up  In  Southeast  Asia— the  air  bases  In 
Thailand,  the  so-called  enclaves  in  Vietnam, 
the  deployment  of  200,000  and  ultimately 
even  400.000  more  troops — Is  obviously  not 
Intended  simply  to  crush  200.000  guerrillas 
and  break  even  with  the  North  Vletnamese'T 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  definitely  now, 
whatever  the  case  was  in  the  past,  Wash- 
ington does  look  at  China  as  a  very  serious 
I)otentlal  factor  In  the  conflict. 

Roche:  In  1950,  Waller  Llppmann  wrote: 
"It  would  be  an  Intolerable  settlement,  of 
course.  If  the  North  Korean  army  conquered 
South  Korea,  but  It  will  not  be  a  decent  set- 
tlement If  at  the  end  of  the  Korean  fighting, 
the  American  army  finds  itself  at  the  38th 
Parallel,  and  la  Invested  for  the  Indeflnlte  fu- 
ture with  the  task  of  defending  South  Korea. 
Iliere  la  no  use  pretending  that  South  Korea, 
as  we  know  it.  can  be  set  up  again  and  main- 
tained aa  even  a  quasi-independent  state. 
liut  on  the  other  band,  there  are  too  many 


other  things  to  do  In  the  world  to  wish  to 
govern  an  Asiatic  dependency  and  lo  tie  up 
three  or  four  American  divisions." 

Yet,  fifteen  or  sixteen  yeaxs  later,  we  have 
got  what  is  a  pretty  workable  solution  In 
Korea.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  quasi-inde- 
pendent, viable  South  Korean  state  which 
within  a  year  or  two  will  hopefully  reach 
the  economic  take-off  stage.  We  simply  have 
to  realize  that  sometimes  you  get  caught  in 
situations.  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  fighting 
a  war  in  Vietnam,  or  anywhere  else  for  that 
matter.  But  the  fact  is  that  at  this  point, 
as  George  Kennan  recently  said,  withdrawal 
would  be  intolerable.  So  the  question  then 
becomes:  what  are  the  real  options?  The 
real  options  are  a  big  war,  or  a  limited  war. 
If  we  can  achieve  In  Vietnam  a  solution 
which  Involves  no  "liberation"  North,  and 
no  rollback  South,  I  think  that  it  would 
work  probably  about  the  way  the  Korean 
thing  is  working,  and  I  think  that  is  the  best 
we  can  hope  for  in  the  circumstances. 

McGovekn  :  I  hoi>e  we  can  all  agree  that 
there  are  some  other  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  our  experience  in  Korea,  and  one  of 
them  Is  not  to  be  too  reckless  about  these 
so-called  "limited  engagements."  I  assume 
tliat  we  went  into  Korea  sixteen  years  ago 
to  reestablish  the  38th  Parallel.  The  trouble 
Is  that  when  we  got  to  the  38th  Parallel,  we 
kept  going." 

Roche;   Over  my  objections,  among  others. 

McGovtoin:  Well.  I  hope  that  ttiat  lesson 
hasn't  been  forgotten,  because  while  It  may. 
as  John  Roche  has  said,  only  be  a  remote 
possibility  that  we  will  invade  North  Viet- 
nam on  the  ground,  we  are  already  attack- 
ing her  from  the  air,  which  certainly  is  a 
form  of  invasion,  and  jne  that  is  not  cal- 
culated to  produce  forever  a  limited  action  on 
the  part  of  Hanoi.  In  spite  of  our  intel- 
ligence estimates,  we  did  Involve  China  in 
the  Korean  conflict.  It  cost  us  many  thou- 
sands of  casualties,  and  In  the  end,  we 
finished  with  about  the  same  kind  of  settle- 
ment we  could  have  gotten  had  we  stopped 
with  a  limited  objective  at  the  38th  Parallel. 

Podhoretz:  Senator  McOovern,  what  Is 
your  Impression  of  sentiment  In  the  Senate, 
both  about  the  Vietnam  war,  and  about  the 
longer-range  questions  that  I  have  been 
raLslng — that  is,  the  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  American  Interests  are  actually  in- 
volved, and  the  extent  to  which  we  are  either 
trying,  as  Mr.  Goodwin  put  it.  to  resist 
Chinese  expansion,  or  whether  we  are  carry- 
ing on  what  Is  essentially  an  antl-Com- 
munlst  crusade' 

McGovERN :  It  Is  my  own  Judgment  that 
strong  support  does  not  exist  in  the  Senate 
for  the  policy  we  are  now  following  in  South- 
east Asia,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
fact  that  the  repeated  predictions  of  what 
was  going  to  happen,  which  have  come  ,to 
us  from  top  officials  In  the  government,  have 
been  consistently  wrong;  and  each  time 
those  predictions  have  proved  wrong,  we 
have  simply  doubled  the  prescription  of 
what  we  were  doing.  Consequently,  there 
has  been  a  growing  disenchantment  In  the. 
Senate  about  our  Vietnam  ix)licy.  I  would 
say -that  certainly  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
Is  opposed  to  any  further  escalation  of  this 
war. 

Podhoretz:  An  actual  majority? 

McGovern:  Yes.  an  actual  majority.  I 
think  that  perhaps  ninety  out  of  the  one 
hundred  Senators  think  that  we  made  a  mis- 
take In  ever  becoming  involved  in  the  first 
place.  There  are  a  good  many  Senators  who 
will  say  that  privately,  but  who  will  then  say. 
"Here  we  are.  so  naistake  or  no  mistake,  we 
have  to  see  It  through  as  best  we  can."  Cer- 
tainly, some  of  those  Senators  who  have  been 
advertised  in  the  press  as  great  hawks  are 
among  those  who  think  that  it  was  a  disas- 
trous mistake  for  us  to  have  ever  become  in- 
volved In  a  combat  role  in  Vietnam  Our  in- 
volvement there  actually  goes  back  to  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  almost  twenty  years  ago. 


when  for  aome  reason  or  other,  we  decided  to 
back  the  French  in  their  efforts  to  reestablish 
their  control  in  Southeast  Asia.  ■%'€  (lidnt 
make  that  mistake  in  most  parts  of  Asia. 
We  recognized  the  force  of  revolution,  we  rec- 
ognized the  power  of  nationalism,  and  we 
Identified  our  policy  in  most  parts  of  Asia 
with  the  revolutionary  currents  that  were 
moving  there.  We  urged  the  British  to  get 
out  of  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  to  get  out  of 
Indonesia,  we  encouraged  the  Uquldation  of 
the  British  hold  on  India,  and  we  ourselves 
got  out  of  the  Piiillppines  But  when  it  came 
to  Vietnam,  for  some  reason  cw  other,  we 
threw  In  with  the  French,  in  what  turned  out 
to  be  a  losing  e.lort.  I  think  that  we  have 
been  on  a  losing  course  there  ever  since. 

Fall:  I  have  done  quite  a  lot  of  research 
into  this  particular  question,  and  frankly.  I 
still  don't  understand  why  the  United  States 
backed  the  French  at  the  last  moment.  In 
1946.  the  U.S.  sent  a  rather  Interesting  mis- 
sion under  Majur-General  Philip  E.  Gallagher 
to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  and  the  French  got  pretty 
well  perttirbed.  Then,  out  of  a  clear  blue 
sky,  there  was  a  literal  disappearance  for 
about  three  years  of  any  American  effort  In 
Vietnam.  Just  think,  however,  of  the  fasci- 
nating "might-have-been "  of  an  American 
position  In  Vietnam  consistent  with  Ameri- 
can policy  In  Indonesia.  Malaya,  and  India. 
Ho  Chi  Minh  would  have  been  president  of 
all  of  Vietnam  since  1946.  This  Is  why  the 
North  Vietnamese  feel  that  the  Americans 
are  actually  attempting  to  ttirn  back  the 
clock  of  history 

I  would  be  the  last  person  to  guarantee 
tliat  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  have  become  a  Tito 
under  these  circumstances  I  have  spoken  to 
the  man  himself,  and  to  all  his  associates  I 
don't  know  whether  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  have 
"turned  Tito."  but  what  I  do  know  Is  that 
he  has  been  antl-Chlnese  ever^nce  the  Chi- 
nese arrested  him  In  1941  and  kept  him  in  the 
stocks  for  eighteen  months. 

Goodwin;  If  I  can  get  back  for  a  moment 
to  the  longer-range  possibility  of  Chinese 
expansion,  and  the  possibility  of  resisting  it. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  great  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  European  containment  Is 
that  It  was  not  basically  military;  it  was  eco- 
nomic and  political,  through  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  so  on  I  think  we  have  to  pur- 
sue that  kind  of  policy  in  Asia  as  well.  Some 
time  within  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  China 
will  be  able  to  hold  the  major  cities  of 
North  America  hostage  to  nuclear  power, 
and  this  Is  bound  to  Increase  the  degree  of 
risk  they  may  be  willing  to  take.  To  pre- 
pare for  that,  we  need  to  make  a  massive 
and  very  large-scale  effort  to  try  to  build  — 
In  Inlda.  In  Pakistan,  In  the  Philippines,  in 
Southeast  Asia — viable  states  which  can 
stand  on  their  owp  economically  and  which 
have  some  capacity  to  resist  IntemM  threats. 
We  will  also  have  to  be  willing  to  come  in 
at  least  against  an  Immediate  Invasion  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  to  make  an  effort  to 
open  up  relations  with  China,  If  only  to  get 
a  greater  knowledge  of  what  they  might  do 
and  of  their  capacities,  and  to  give  them  a 
greater  knowledge  of  us  I  think  their  Ig- 
norance of  us  18  one  of  the  great  problems  In 
their  approach  to  the  world.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  we  also  have  to  work  with  the  S6- 
vlet  Union  so  that  eventually  we  can  get 
Into  the  position  of  acting  together  on  what 
Is  In  fact  a  common  interest — the  contain- 
ment of  China  I  don't  believe  that  this  is 
a  possibility  at  the  present  time,  but  it  may 
become  one  as  the  seriousness  of  the  Chinese 
threat  and  the  concomitant  seriousness  of 
the  common  interest  grows.  I  think  only  if 
we  pursue  all  these  tracks  at  once — which,  of 
course,  leaves  open  the  question  of  what 
China  might  actually  do,  but  prepares  us  for 
any  contingency— is  there  any  real  hope  of 
containing  China. 

Roche:  This  brings  up  a  very  Important 
point  that  is  easily  overlooked — namely,  the 
extent  to  which  the  containment  of  China 
is  really  »  Russian  problem  more  than  an 
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American  one.  After  all.  the  Chinese  already 
have  mape  that  show  large  sections  of  So- 
viet Central  Asia  and  so  on,  as  part  of  China. 
I  think  the  Russians  are  probably  going  to  be 
confronted  with  Chinese  power  on  the 
ground  much  more  realistically  than  we  are 
confronted  with  It  at  this  point. 

I  suspect,  by  the  way.  that  one  Interest- 
ing by-product  of  the  last  year  has  been 
that  the  American  obsession  with  Vietnam 
may  have  helped  In  bur  not  getting  mixed 
up  In  Indonesl'a.  In  other  words,  we  were 
so  busy  worrying  about  Vietnam  that  our 
cloak-and-dagger  men  didn't  get  a  chance 
to  monkey  around  in  Indonesia. 

McGovERN  Isn't  there  some  clue  In  that? 
Where  the  Chinese  hii%'e  Intervened  In  a 
heavy-handed  way.  they  got  a  bad  reaction: 
and  where  we  are  Intervening  In  a  heavy- 
handed   way,   things  are  going  badly   for  us. 

Roche  There  Is  one  difference:  the  Chi- 
nese can't  walk  on  water.  In  other  words, 
the  geographical  situation  of  Indonesia  Is 
such  that  the  Chinese  could  not  possibly 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  PKI  there,  whereas 
In  Southeast  Asia,  on  the  mainland,  they 
are  in  a  pweltlon  to  Intervene. 

But  I  would  like  to  make  a  point  on  this 
business  of  creating  Titos.  In  1947 — the 
time,  as  we  now  know,  when  the  Yugoslavs 
and  Russians  were  ent^aged  In  really  rough 
Inside  fighting,  which  led  eventually  to  the 
split — the  United  States  was  practically  at 
war  with  Yugoslavia.  The  Yugoslavs  had 
shot  down  our  airplanes,  and  we  were  Issuing 
ferocious  pronunclamentos.  But  as  lar  as 
anybody  can  discover,  the  fact  that  've  put 
the  arm  on  Yugoslavia  In  1947-48  did  not 
have  the  slightest  Impact  on  the  Internal  dy- 
namics of  what  was.  In  fact,  a  theological 
dispute:  our  behavior  had  no  Influence  one 
way  or  the  other  on  the  split.  If  you  want 
to  play  these  games,  you  can  argue,  then, 
that  the  best  way  to  turn  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Into 
a  Tito  would  be  to  put  more  and  more  weight 
on  North  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam  would 
then  turn  to  China  and  ask  for  help.  The 
Chinese  would  say.  "We're  sorry,  we  can't 
help  you  because  the  Americans  will  bomb 
us."  The  North  Vietnamese  would  then  ask 
the  Russians  for  help,  and  the  Russians 
would  say.  "We're  very  sorry,  we're  too  busy 
putting  a  basketball  team  In  space."  At  that 
point,  the  leaders  of  Hanoi  would  decide  that 
since  they  couldn't  get  any  help  from  their 
loyal  allies,  they  might  as  well  make  a  deal. 

Now  I  am  not  favoring  this  scenario  nor 
suggesting  It:  I  am  simply  saying  that  In 
terms  of  the  logic  which  Is  going  around 
these  days  on  the  care  and  nurturing  of 
Tltoa.  this  Is  a  perfectly   valid  position. 

Podhoretz  Mr.  Roche,  you've  been  talking 
a  good  deal  about  theology  as  though  there 
were  only  one  set  of  theologians  In  this  whole 
picture.  But  isn't  there  a  good  deal  of  theol- 
ogizing going  o'h  in  the  United  States  In 
relation  to  the  Communist  world?  What  I 
mean  is  this:  so  long  as  It  was  possible  to  be- 
lieve— and  so  long  as  this  belief  more  or  less 
corresponded  to  reality — that  there  was  a 
monolithic  International  Communist  con- 
spiracy which  operated  In  various  ways  and 
through  variou.s  subterfuges  which  were  not 
always  easy  to  identify  as  aggression  (Inter- 
nal subversion  and  the  like),  an  antl-Coni- 
munlst  foreign  policy  obviously  made  some 
sense.  Under  those  circumstances,  stopping 
the  spread  of  Communism  could  be  taken  as 
within  the  American  national  Interest.  But 
Jvist  at  the  point  where  It  Is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  speak  of  a  monolithic  International 
Communist  movement,  we  do  seem  to  be  pur- 
suing an  antl-Communlst  foreign  policy,  not 
because  the  advance  of  Communism — which 
today  really  means  Communisms,  In  the 
plural — Is  demonstrably  against  the  concrete 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  but  almost  as 
though  we  were  fighting  a  religious  war  In 
which  the  goal  Is  to  prevent  the  opposing 
religion  from  spreading  to  any  other  country. 
Nobody   in    the   government   talks   In    these 


terms  any  longer,  but  this  Is  how  they  seem 
to  be  acting. 

Roche:  Of  course  there  Is  a  good  deal  of 
chUlastlc  rhetoric  on  the  antl-Communlst 
side.  But  don't  Identify  anyone  who  takes  a 
hard  liberal  antl-Conununlst  line  with  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  or  with  people  who  say  that 
we  are  fighting  a  holy  crusade.  I  myself,  for 
example,  was  among  those  who  argued 
against  the  concept  of  a  monolithic  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc  as  early  as  1954. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  a  fair  view  of  American 
foreign  policy  suggests  that  a  holy  crusade 
has  actually  been  the  decisive  motivating 
factor.  For  example.  President  Johnson  has 
made  It  perfectly  clear  that  we  are  not  inter- 
ested m  a  rollback  In  Vietnam.  That  Is  to 
say,  there  Is  to  be  no  "liberation"— we  are  not 
living  with  Dulles  and  the  notion  of  "liberat- 
ing" Communist  countries.  Johnson  has.  In 
effect,  said  that  we  will  settle  for  a  status  quo 
at  the  17th  Parallel.  The  North  Vietnamese 
win  maintain  their  Communist  state,  and 
even  though  we  don't  like  It,  we  are  not  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  It.  This  Is  anything 
but  messianic  antl-Communlsm.  I  think  It 
Is,  in  fact,  a  perfectly  legitimate  horse  trade. 

Pall:  Well,  granted,  then,  that  America 
Isn't  pursuing  an  antl-Communlst  policy, 
can  we  speak  of  a  straight  antl-Chlnese 
policy?  You  could,  for  example,  have  a 
.straight  antl-Russlan  policy:  In  other  words. 
If  Russia  were  ruled  by  the  Czars,  we  might 
stUl  oppose  a  Russian  move  into  Greece. 
Similarly  with  the  Chinese  In  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Chinese  may  be  misruling  Tibet — they 
have  always  misruled  Tibet — but  so  are  some 
people  misruling  Mississippi.  This  is  no 
reason  for  calling  it  "aggression." 

Roche:  But  In  fact  some  people  do  call  It 
"aggression."  That  Is  precisely  the  point.  In 
Mississippi,  a  great  many  of  us  have  been  out 
there  trying  to  stop  it,  whereas  to  my  knowl- 
edge there  have  been  no  "Freedom  Riders  "  In 
Tibet. 

Fall:  Still,  If  the  U.S.  had  wanted  to  fol- 
low a  straight  antl-Oommunlst  policy  Instead 
of  a  straight  antl-Chlnese  one,  then  South 
Vietnam  should  have  been  nuide  a  fortress  as 
soon  as  the  1954  Geneva  Accords  had  gone  by 
the  board — a  full-fledged  fortress  like  For- 
mosa, In  1956;  with  200,000  American  troops 
right  off  the  bat,  and  the  place  militarized 
exactly  like  South  Korea.  At  the  same  time 
North  Vietnam  might  have  been  bought  off. 
Washington  could  have  said,  "All  right,  we're 
sorry,  we  won't  hold  elections,  you  know 
Diem  wont  hold  the  elections,  but  If  you 
need  a  half-million  tons  of  rice,  you  can 
have  a  half-mllUon  tons  of  rice" 

But  the  truth  Is  that  nobody  has  really 
made  up  his  mind  In  Washington  as  to 
whether  It  Is  a  straight  Chinese  expansion- 
ist threat  that  has  to  be  contained,  or 
whether  It  Is  militant  Communism  that  has 
to  be  contained  This  perhaps  explains  why 
the  Vietnam  problem  Is  such  a  muddle. 

Goodwin:  I  don't  thmk  that's  accurate. 
How  can  you  speak  of  an  antl-Communlst 
policy.  In  the  old  sense  of  the  term,  when  we 
are  trying  to  expand  East-West  trade,  and 
trying  as  much  as  we  can  In  the  present  sit- 
uation to  move  forward  in  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union? 

Fall:  Antl-Chlnese,  then 

Goodwin:  No — It  Isn't  antl-Chlnese,  It  Is 
opposed  to  Chinese  expansion.  That  is  a  very 
different  thing.  I  don't  think  the  p<jllcy  Is  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  China. 

Fall:  Would  you  say  the  Chinese  can't  ex- 
pand because  these  people  hate  them? 

Goodwin:  I  didn't  say  that  they  hate  them. 
I  don't  know  how  they  feel  about  them  at 
all,  and  I  don't  know  whether  that  Is  even 
relevant.  It's  possible  for  the  Chinese  to  ex- 
pand Into  areas  where  the  people  hate  them. 

Fall:  I  think  It  was  Jerome  Bonaparte  who 
said  that  you  can  do  almost  an^thtng  with 
bayonets  except  sit  on  them.  The  Russians 
proved  this  In  Hungary. 


Podhoretz:  I  think  It's  time  to  open  the 
floor  to  questions. 

Trumbull  Hlgglns:  '  I  wonder  If  I  might 
ask  the  speakers  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  an  Irrational  explanation  for  the  American 
Intervention  and  the  presumed  Chinese  hos- 
tility. That  Is,  the  U.S.,  having  blundered 
Into  this  war  in  Vietnam  contrary  to  most 
expectations,  now  must  engender  a  Chinese 
hostility  In  order  to  Justify  the  ever-growing 
war.  In  short.  Is  not  an  Irrational  explan.i- 
tlon  perhaps  mor^'alld  here  than  the  des- 
perately rational  ffiplanatlons  the  speakers 
are  looking  for  to  account  for  our  policies 
toward  China? 

McGovern:  I  for  one  agree  with  that  Inter- 
pretation almost  one  hundred  percent.  I 
think  Mr  Goodwin  hinted  at  It  earlier  In  our 
discussion,  when  he  said  that  at  no  time  did 
we  make  a  calculated,  clearly-defined  deci- 
sion on  what  our  policy  In  Southeast  Asia 
should  be.  We  did  become  Involved,  for  rea- 
sons that  aren't  clear  to  me.  In  backing  the 
French  effort  out  there  from  1946  through 
1954,  but  from  there  on  out,  I  think  the  pol- 
icy emerged  pretty  much  along  the  lines  that 
Mr.  Hlgglns  has  suggested.  As  more  and 
more  American  forces  were  committed,  and 
the  results  of  those  efforts  proved  more  and 
more  disappointing  and  more  and  more 
frustrating,  our  p>ollcy  makers  began  to  de- 
pict a  larger  threat  In  the  form  of  China  as 
the  reason  for  our  heavy  Involvement.  I 
think  that  helps  to  explain  a  lot  of  the  con- 
fusion about  why  we  are  there. 

Podhoretz:  That's  like  Macaulay's  expla- 
nation of  how  the  British  acquired  their  Em- 
pire. He  said  that  they  did  it  In  a  fit  of 
absent-mindedness. 

Roche:  Well.  I  don't  want  to  Inject  .in 
empiricist  note  Into  this  discussion,  but  the 
reason  we  got  Involved  In  Indochina,  In  a 
word,  was  Korea.  We  were  playing  around 
the  edges  until  the  Korean  War  broke  out 
and  then  at  that  point  we  began  to  commit 
ourselves  more  and  more  heavily  to  antl- 
Communlsm  In  Indochina.  Whether  It  was 
rational  or  Irrational,  Is  a  question  I  don't 
think  we  want  to  discuss  at  this  point,  but 
that's  how  It  happened. 

Fall :  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  agree  with 
you  on  this,  because  It  would  make  things 
neat.  But  the  fact  is  the  United  States  did 
recognize  the  Bao  Dal  government  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1950  which  was  six  months  before 
the  Korean  War,  and  the  American  MAAG 
Mission  to  Vietnam  was  appointed  on  June 
12th,  also  before  the  Korean  War.  You  are 
perfectly  right,  though,  that  the  real  effort. 
the  $485  mllUon-a-year  effort,  only  beg.Tn 
after  the  Korean  War  broke  out. 

Maurice  J.  Ooldbloom:  ■  I  want  to  talk 
about  this  matter  of  the  parallel  with  Greece 
and  Yugoslavia.  It  Is  Important  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Communists  In  Greece  never 
had  more  than  about  a  quarter  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  Greece  was  a  country  in  whirii 
there  were  very  strong  traditional  political 
forces  of  the  kind  that  France  prevented 
from  ever  developing  in  Vietnam.  That  is 
there  were  always  real  alternatives  with  ma.-.s 
popular  support  there.  The  second  thii.i; 
Is  that  although  the  Communists  In  Greete 
were  dependent  on  and  received  far  morf 
material  aid  from  Yugoslavia  than  the  South 
Vietnamese  ever  got  from  North  Vietnam 
we  made  It  a  point  to  avoid  any  crossing  ol 
the  Yugoslav  border,  or  any  attack  on  Yugo- 
slavia during  the  entire  period  of  the  Gretk 
civil  war.  I  think  that  If  we  had  bombed 
Yugoslavia,  or  If  we  had  trained  guerrlUiif 
to  go  Into  Yugoslavia,  as  we  trained  them  in 
South  Vietnam  to  go  unsuccessfully  Into 
North  Vietnam,  that  might  have  had  a  very 
Importiint  effect  in  tying  Yugoslavia  to  the 
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Soviet  Union,  In  forcing  her  to  accept  Soviet 
dictates. 

Roche:  I  agree  with  that.  That's  why  I 
opposed  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Fall:  By  the  way,  I  don't  know  how  many 
people  remember  the  very  eloquent  speech 
made  by  Adlal  Stevenson  In  1964,  after  the 
British  retaliated  against  Yemeni  guerrillas 
for  having  ambushed  a  British  column  In 
Aden.  Stevenson  said  that  even  under  prov- 
ocation a  major  power  should  not  retaliate 
against  a  weaker  country.  The  then  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  also  condemned  the  French 
in  1958  for  bombing  a  Tunisian  border  city 
from  which  they  had  been  shelled  In  Algeria, 
and  the  then  Senator  Humphrey  at  that  time 
demanded  that  all  American  aircraft  be 
withdrawn  from  the  French  Army.  So  there 
has  been  a  great  change  In  the  last  few  years 
in  American  attitudes  on  retaliation  against 
neighboring  countries. 

Hannah  Arendt:  *  Mr.  Ooldbloom  Just 
knocked  out  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  as  a 
parallel:  I  too  am  a  little  worried  about  this 
parallel  business,  because  it  runs  like  a  red 
thread  through  the  Justification  of  American 
policy  In  Vietnam.  If  you  think  about  the 
other  parallel  which  was  mentioned  here,  the 
third  one,  Czechoslovakia  In  1938,  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  whole  business  can  be  shown  very 
clearly.  It  Is  as  if  France  or  England  would 
have  tried  to  stop  Hitler,  not  by  making 
war  on  him,  but  by  making  war  on  Slovakia 
as  being  somehow  In  collusion  with  the  Nazi 
^;(lvernment  against  the  Czech  government. 
Ihey  would  have  started  bombing  Bratislava 
and  Intervening  In  what  could  only  have 
been  a  civil  war  In  Czechoslovakia.  If  any- 
one In  1938  had  thought  that  this  would 
have  helped  to  stop  Hitler,  he  would  not 
have  been  very  realistic.  Tills  Is  true  for  all 
such  parallels.  Once  you  really  pursue 
them,  they  explode.  If  we  say  we  want  to 
contain  China,  then  we  have  to  take  the 
problem  In  its  own  terms:  no  parallels  will 
help,  we  have  to  look  at  China  itself. 

There  Is  a  second  point  I  would  like  to 
bring  up.  I  think  It  was  Mr.  Goodwin  who 
mentioned  the  possible  boomerang  effects  of 
defeats  or  victories  In  Asia.  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  this  Is  a  very  serious  question,  and 
even  one  of  the  most  serious.  Not  even  our 
own  military  experts  today  talk  about  victory 
any  longer.  It  used  to  be  said  that  there 
was  no  alternative  to  victory,  but  In  our 
time  there  are  many  alternatives,  and  victory 
is  one  of  the  worst.  But  I  want  to  ask  Mr. 
Goodwin  what  he  thinks  the  boomerang  ef- 
Ifct  on  this  country  will  be  If  we  have  to 
fight  a  six-year  war  of  attrition.  Also,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  so-called  domino 
theory,  what  will  the  boomerang  effect  on 
other  Asian  countries  be  when  they  see  what 
can  happen  to  a  country  once  America  In- 
tervenes? 

I  am  glad  that  this  discussion  has  centered 
squarely  on  the  containment  of  China  rather 
than  on  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  am  against 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  I  don't  see  how  any 
grxKl  can  come  from  r  whatsoever,  but  I 
would  agree  that  China  Is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  majur  problems  of  American  foreign 
policy  In  the  next  thirty  years.  But  to  pur- 
sue this  policy  In  Vietnam  of  all  places.  In 
Indonesia  of  all  places:  this  is  not  to  see 
the  reality  of  the  whole  situation.  It  Is 
very  significant  that  the  Chinese  went  back 
voluntarily  after  they  established  their  old 
boundaries  in  India.  I  doubt  that  anybody 
in  China  even  thinks  of  attacking  India. 
What  shall  they  do  with  India?  They  have 
enough  headaches.  Should  they  take  India 
when  they  already  have  700-mllUon  people, 
and  as  Mr,  Roche  pointed  out.  a  declining 
standard  of  living?  That  is  true,  of  course, 
of  India  as  well,  and  of  all  these  countries 
because   of  the  population  explosion.     The 
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Chinese.  I  recently  saw  In  the  papers,  are 
trying  to  Institute  birth  control,  and  very 
cruelly.  They  simply  don't  want  to  give  ra- 
tion cards  to  every  third  or  fourth  or  fifth 
child  born.  If  they  actually  do  that,  they 
will  >^become  the  strongest  nation  in  Asia, 
which  today  they  are  only  potentially.  But 
if  we  think  about  China  In  these  terms — 
that  Is,  the  terms  in  which  they  themselves 
must  think — Isn't  it  obvlotis  that  the  real 
danger  zones  are  Siberia,  which  Is  under- 
developod  and  underpopulated,  and  perhaps 
Australia? 

Goodwin:  I  agree  fully  on  the  question  of 
parallels.  I  don't  think  that  any  of  the 
historical  parallels,  Munich  and  the  rest,  are 
meaningful  at  all.  As  Miss  Arendt  said,  you 
have  to  take  China  on  Its  own  terms  I 
would  even  carry  that  a  step  further  by 
saying  on  the  other  side  that  you  can't  talk 
about  polycentrism  as  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture— in  this  case  using  Eastern  Europe  as 
the  parallel — In  order  to  show  that  Inevitably 
these  countries,  once  dominated  by  the 
Chinese,  will  then  become  Independent  or 
nationalistic.  They  are  very  different  so- 
cieties from  the  sixrletles  of  Eastern  Europe. 
They  are  much  thinner  at  the  top.  as  under- 
developed countries  tend  to  be.  and  there- 
fore, the  overthrow  of  governments  comes  a 
lot  easier.  Moreover,  the  long-run  structural 
forces  within  a  country  that  make  for  na- 
tionalistic stability  don't  exist  to  the  same 
degree:  we  see  this  very  clearly  in  places  hke 
Latin  America.  Beyond  that  I  don't  think 
the  domino  theory  In  Its  crudest  sense  ap- 
plies In  Asia — or  anywhere  else,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Nevertheless,  serious  American  defeats  in 
parts  of  Asia  would.  In  my  opinion,  have  an 
impact  on  other  countries:  they  would 
strengthen  forces  which  are  hostile  to  the 
United  States  and  close  to  Communist  China, 
and  they  would  tend  to  weaken  those  forces 
which  are  trying  to  maintain  governments 
of  another  kind.  What  this  would  mean  In 
any  Individual  country  Is  very  hard  to  say. 
There  Is  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  Cuba 
did  give  an  Impetus  to  Communist  move- 
ments In  Latin  America — though  that  has 
died  out  considerably  by  now. 

I  think  the  Chinese  are  basically  hostile 
to  the  United  States  Tliey  may  not  be  able 
to  do  anything  about  It.  They  may  not  have 
the  military  force  for  a  long  time  to  do  any- 
thing about  It,  or  even  after  that,  the  skill. 
But  they  are  supporting  revolutionary  move- 
ments In  Latin  America,  for  example.  I  have 
talked  to  students  In  Latin  America  who 
have  told  me  that  they  are  receiving  funds 
from  the  Chinese.  In  other  words,  there  is 
a  movement,  or  an  effort,  going  on. 

Miss  Arendt.  I  think,  is  right.  Russia  does 
have  the  most  to  fear  from  China  in  terms 
of  immediate  territories,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  logical  target  for  Chinese  expansion. 
However,  we  also  at  least  have  to  keep  In 
the  back  of  our  minds  the  possibility  that 
they  may  not  act  rationally.  It  Is  often 
pretty  hard  to  tell  what  the  people  In  our 
own  government  are  going  to  do.  much  less 
what  Mao  Tse-tung  is  going  to  do.  I  don't 
think  the  Chinese  will  Invade  India,  and  of 
course  It  isn't  logical  for  them  to  do  so.  but 
that  doesn't  mean  they  won't,  and  you  have 
to  take  that  possibility  Into  account  In 
shaping  your  own  policy. 

Roche:  The  Immediate  cause  of  the  Chinese 
Invasion  of  India  was  the  border  dispute, 
but  I  don't  think  that  was  the  sufficient 
cause  at  all.  I  think  that  what  the  Chinese 
did  there  was  a  political-military  master- 
piece— It  was  out  of  Lenin  by  Clausewltz. 
Essentially  what  they  did  was  at  one  blow 
to  destroy  India's  standing  as  a  first-rate 
Asian  power.  You  will  recall  that  this  was 
after  the  Russians  refused,  as  we  now  know, 
to  give  any  nuclear  guarantee  to  the  Chinese 
at  the  time  of  the  Quemoy  crisis.  The  Rus- 
sians were  then  going  to  have  some  kind  of 
summit  meeting  to  which  Nehru  would  be 


Invited,  and  It  was  at  that  point  that  the 
Chinese  decided  to  destroy  India's  standing 
as  a  first-rate  power,  which  they  did  In  two 
weeks.  Obviously,  they  didn't  Invade  India 
to  conquer  It.  They  simply  wanted  to  de- 
stroy its  reputation  as  a  power,  and  that  they 
did  successfully. 

Goodwin:  In  /ny  opinion,  what  has  done 
most  to  prevent  World  War  III  In  the  last 
twenty  years  has  not  been  the  pttrsult  of 
rational  self-interest,  but  fear:  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  Chinese  share  that  (ear 
to  the  same  degree  as  we  and  the  Russians. 
That,  I  think.  Is  the  danger. 

McGo%TE3iN :  I  think  Miss  Arendt  put  her 
finger  on  what  may  be  our  most  crucial 
blunder  in  recent  years,  and  fhat  is  our 
tendency  to  try  to  use  the  same  course  of 
actloi^  in  Asia  In  the  1950's  and  60's  as  we 
used  In  Western  Europe  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  The  conditions,  of  course,  are  en- 
tirely different.  In  1945.  In  Europe,  there 
was  a  group  of  Western  countries  with  a 
background  very  similar  to  ours,  with  a 
common  fear  of  Soviet  encroachment,  and  a 
desire  to  rebuild  their  economies  and  reestab- 
lish themselves  as  Independent  powers. 
Whereas  In  Vietnam,  It  seems  to  me.  we 
Intervened  on  the  side  of  a  political  force  In 
Saigon  that  had  very  little  popular  support 
and  no  common  heritage  with  us;  we  inter- 
vened against  a  popular  political  leader.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh,  who.  at  the  time  we  first  went  In 
there,  had.  according  to  President  Eisen- 
hower, eighty  per  cent  of  the  jjeople  of  the 
country  behind  him  That  In  Itself  draws 
the  distinction  between  Munich  and  Vietnam. 
Unfortunately,  while  those  of  us  around  this 
table  can  readily  discard  the  Munich  parallel, 
the  Secretary  of  State  doesn't  draw  that  dis- 
tinction. He  continues  to  talk  as  though  we 
were  standing  at  Munich,  and  as  though  all 
will  be  lost  If  we  don't  continue  what  we 
are  doing 

Roche:  It's  curious  that  the  only  state- 
ment by  F>resldent  Eisenhower  that  the 
American  Left  has  ever  taken  seriously  is  the 
one  Senator  McGovebn  Just  quoted. 

Podhoretz :  That,  and  his  farewell  speech 
about  the  military-Industrial   complex.  ^ 

FYank  Armbruster:  ^  I  would  Just  like  to 
draw  attention  to  a  ^xjlnt  Dr.  Pall  made, 
which  Is.  I  think,  a  Tery  valid  one  a#id  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  what  has  happened  around  the 
periphery  of  China.  He  mentioned  the  very 
primitive  areas  on  the  perimeter  of  China  to 
the  South,  but  this  Is  also  Important  when 
people  talk  about  a  Chinese  attack  on  Rus- 
sia. You  really  have  to  look  at  the  areas  they 
are  claiming  and  look  at  what  their  logistic 
capability  is  over  there.  I  think  it's  wrong  to 
say  that  China  didn't  want  India  because  of 
economic  reasons  You  could  make  the  same 
argument  about  Tibet.  I  don't  really  think 
these  things  fall  in  that  way  Without  get- 
ting into  theology,  there  is  a  dynamism  which 
goes  along  with  this  type  of  Communism,  and 
it  has  to  do  with  vacuums.  U  you  will,  on 
the  borders  of  Communist  countries.  The 
Chiiiese  did  pull  out  of  India — that  is.  they 
pulled  out  of  the  Assam  plain  area.  They 
had  one  small  division  down  there  which. 
with  the  snowfall  coming  in  the  mountains, 
would  have  been  trapped  there  all  winter, 
and  so  they  went  back  But  in  the  Ladak 
area  they  did  not  go  back.  They  ktpt  the 
road  which  went  through  the  traditional 
caravan  pass  that  connected  Tibet  with  Sin- 
kiang. 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  in  geographic 
terms — ^and  It  always  comes  down  to  that 
when  you  talk  about  Chinese  military  capa- 
bility— you  really  have  to  look  at  a  map  I 
couldn't  agree  with  Mr  Pall  more.  If  you 
look  at  a  map,  you  will  see  why  they  aren't 
taking  the  Russians  on  in  the  area  that  is  in 
dispute. 


'  Mr-  Armbruster  is  an  expert  on  military 
affairs  and  a  member  of  the  Hudson  Institute. 
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80  far  as  Vietnam  Is  concerned.  I  dont 
think  It's  a  question  or  Chlneae  expanalon  In 
that  area:  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  also  ha»  a  drive  that 
Is  drawn,  at  lea«t  to  some  extent,  from  Com- 
munist Ideology  But  China  ooonta  too, 
simply  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  It  U  there, 
a  large  power  t.o  the  north  with  a  feeling  of 
klnahlp.  To  get  back  to  Czechoalovakla — 
even  though  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
much  belabored  for  making  the  parallel — 
the  reason  the  Sudeten-Oerman  leader,  Hen- 
leln.  felt  strong  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  a  large  Ntizl  state  existed  to  the  North. 
This  Is  not  a  matter  of  sending  troops  neces- 
sarily; It  has  to  do  with  the  drawing  of  power 
So  that  a  large  dynanUc  force  like  China  in 
the  North  does,  I  think,  lend  strength  to 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  even  though  he  doesa't  like 
the  Chinese. 

Senator  McGovuin  said  earUer  that  he  be- 
lieved a  conflict  with  China  would  be  the 
greatest  disaster  that  could  happen  in  the 
rest  of  this  century.  Yet  the  Chinese  sim- 
ply don't  have  any  capability  to  expand;  I 
Just  cant  see  this  great  danger.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  Just  came  back  from  Europe 
recently,  and  It  was  pointed  out  very  clearly 
to  me  by  the  Germans— these  were  students, 
government  people,  businessmen — that  our 
military  commitments  In  Southeast  Asia  are 
being  watched  very  closely  by  people  In  Eu- 
rope to  see  how  we  live  up  to  them.  They 
are  very  anxious  that  we  be  efficient  down 
there.  In  other  words,  there  could  be  a 
domino  effect  In  Europe.  The  domino  theory 
also  works,  at  least  m  part.  In  Asia.  There 
.  is  no  military  threat  from  China  to  speak  of, 
but  we  still  have  to  worry  about  the  people 
In  Asia  taking  an  attitude  such  as  Canbodla 
says  It  hi\s  today.  Cambodians  tell  you  point 
blank  that  they  see  the  trend,  and  therefore 
they  have  to  be  neutral  and  sort  of  pro-Com- 
munist In  order  to  make  sure  that  when  the 
Communists  t,ike  over  they  won't  have  been 
In  sharp  conflict  with  them.  Now  If  we  wish 
to  avoid  that  kind  of  thing,  there  Is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  America  living  up  to  Its 
commitments. 

Roche:  I  suspect  that  wherever  Asian 
s  statesmen  meet  today,  they  talk  about  the 
Inscrutable  Americans.  In  1955  or  there- 
abouts, Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  went  to  see 
Dulles  and  asked  whether  he  could  depend 
on  American  protection  In  case  of  touble. 
DtUles  said  no  So  Sihanouk  took  cut  In- 
surance. Now.  of  course,  Sihanouk  Is  f;ettlng 
all  kinds  of  hell  for  his  quite  rational  policy, 
and  he  Ls  probably  rather  upeet  because  we 
changed  the  rules.  This  going  back  and 
forth  by  us  has  made  life  very  confusing  for 
people  caught  on  the  periphery. 

McGovebn:  In  response  to  Mr.  Armbrus- 
ter's  comment  on  what  I  guess  you  would 
call  our  credibility  In  Western  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  my  own  Impression 
from  what  limited  observations  I  have  been 
able  to  make  and  what  I  have  read.  Is  that 
there  Is  very  little  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  course  we  are  on  In  Southeast  Asia  I 
don't  see  that  we  have  had  substantial  con- 
crete support  from  our  allies  in  Western  Eu- 
rope for  our  policy  In  Southeast  Asia,  nor 
have  we  had  any  great  clear-cut  moral  sup- 
port for  our  p)08ltlon  In  Vietnam,  either  from 
the  Europeans  or  from  countries  In  Asia. 
Our  ambassador  In  Japan  has  indicated  that 
there  Is  great  apprehension  there  about  our 
policy.  We  know  that  kind  of  apprehension 
also  exists  in  India.  Pakistan,  and  other  im- 
portant countries  In  Asia  and  Western  Eu- 
rope So  I  fall  to  see  where  American  pres- 
tige would  suffer  if  we  should  do  what 
George  Kennan  suggested  In  his  statement 
to  the  Pulbrlght  Commute*— that  Is.  to 
liquidate  some  of  these  untenable  positions. 

Armbruster:  Of  course,  Kennan  was  not 
suggesting  that  we  pull  out  of  Vietnam. 

McGovxhn:  I'm  not  suggesting  that  either, 
except  after  acceptable  negotiations.  I'm 
suggesting  that  our  current  policy  has  not 


Improved    our    prestige    either    In    Western 
Europe  or  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

Sidney  Morgenbesser:  •  I  would  like  to  ask 
Ui.  Roche  whether  he  disagrees  with  Mr 
PaU's  analysis  of  what  Chinese  action  has 
actually  been,  not  what  it  might  potentially 
be.  If  he  doesnt  disagree,  why  does  he  think 
we  need  a  special  foreign  poUcy  In  relation 
to  the  Chinese?  After  all,  the  policy  he  ad- 
vocates— holding  the  line  and  playing  for 
Ume— is  what  we  generally  should  do  every- 
where. I  take  It  that  behind  all  this  "wait 
and  see."  there  is  a  special  foreign  pwUcy 
toward  China.  .   .  . 

Roche:  No.  no.  I  was  speaking  specifically 
against  the  background  of  the  great  recent 
emphasis  on  China. 

Morgenbesser:   But  do  you  think  Mr   Palls 
descrlpUon  of  what  the  Chinese  have  actually 
been  doing  Is  right? 
Roche:   I  think  It's  essentially  right. 
Morgenbesser:   If    it   Is   right,   why   do   we 
need  a  special  foreign  policy  for  China? 
Roche :  The  discussion  here  Is  about  China. 
Morgenbesser     But   what   In   your    view   Is 
unique  about  China? 

Roche:  1  think  because  the  Issue  has  been 
raised  In  such  stark  terms,  that  we  should 
de-emphaslze  the  Immediate  threat  of  Red 
China,  that  we  should  cool  off  our  our  Ideo- 
logical blood  pressure,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
subject  of  China-  In  short,  that  we  should 
play  It  cool.  That's  what  It  comes  down  to. 
Ernest  van  den  H.oag:  "  Do  the  members  of 
this  panel  think  that  the  recent  change  In 
Indonesia  would  have  come  about  If  we  had 
not  pursued  pretty  much  the  policy  we  have 
pursued  In  Vietnam? 

Fall:  All  I  can  say  Is  that  the  Indonesians 
very  efficiently  murdered  another  set  of  Com- 
munist leaders  in  1948  without  the  United 
States  being  present  In  other  words,  where 
there  Is  Internal  pressure,  it  Is  bound  to 
erupt  regardless  of  what  the  United  States 
does  It's  like  the  man  who  marries  the 
boss's  daughter  No  matter  what  he  does  on 
his  own  Initiative,  it  will  always  be  credited 
to  the  fact  that  he  married  the  boss's  daugh- 
ter TTiat  seems  to  be  the  case  here  I 
would  say  that  the  American  presence  In 
S'iUtheast  Asia,  which  docs,  In  fact,  give  the 
Asians  a  certain  amount  of  comfort  is  prob- 
ably not  the  presence  of  forces  on  the  ground; 
It  Is  the  presence  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  Two 
hundred  thousand  American  troop>s  and  six 
hundred  thousand  South  Vietnamese  troops 
bogged  down  In  a  fight  against  lightly-armed 
guerrillas,  is  not  exactly  a  demonstration  of 
power  But  the  Seventh  Fleet  Is  another 
matter. 

van  den  Haag:  But  what  about  resolution? 
Fall :   I  don't  see  how  the  Ameriwiu  pres- 
ence  Increases  the  resolution   of   Indonesia, 
unless     the    Indonesians    believe    that     the 
Americans  are  ready  to  land  in  Indonesia. 

Roche:  Now  wait  a  minute.  First  of  ail. 
until  quite  recently  the  number  of  American 
troops  that  have  actually  been  engaged  In 
Combat  operations  In  Vietnam  was  not  very 
great.  Also,  although  I  opposed  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  last  Spring— mainly 
because  I  find  It  hard  to  believe  anything  the 
Air  Force  tells  me — it  Is  my  Judgment,  based 
on  some  research  into  the  question,  that 
while  It  hasn't  had  anywhere  near  the  eilect 
It  was  supposed  to  have  on  the  nulltary  situ- 
ation In  Vietnam.  It  did  play  a  very  signifi- 
cant role  In  Indonesia  In  stiffening  the  will 
of  the  generals  against  the  PKI. 

Joseph  Starobln:  *  Could  I  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  to  venture  an  opinion  as 
to    the    source   of   China's   hostility    to    the 
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United  States?  What  Is  eating  these  fellows? 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  any  discussion  of  con- 
taining? China,  one  has  to  arrive  at  a  certain 
estimate  of  what  It  Is  that  makes  the  Chi- 
nese act  as  they  do.  The  Secret^iry  Gener;il 
of  the  UN,  who  Is  Burmese,  suggested  the 
other  day  a  sort  of  psycho-poUtlcal  Inter- 
pretation of  their  behavior,  and  I  think  It 
behooves  us  before  we  contain  them  to  hnd 
out  what  It  la  that  Is  bothering  them.  Is  H 
that  they  don't  like  our  long  noses?  Are  we 
the  white  foreigners?  Is  It  that  they  expect 
somehow  to  overthrow  the  United  States  and 
Isolate  us?  Do  they  really  Intend  to  land 
trocjps  anywhere  near  our  borders? 

McGovesn:     Well,    keeping    in    mind    Mr 
Gocxlwln's  warning  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  is  motivating  our  own  government,  let 
alone  what  motivates  the  Chinese,  I  think 
there  are  certain  considerations  that  might 
shed  some  light  on  the  question  of  what  Is 
bothering    them      It    begins   with    our    very 
real  effort  to  prevent  the  Chinese  Communist 
success  In  their  own  country      We  failed  In 
that  in  1949.  but  only  after  we  had  Invested 
a   considerable   amount   of   aid    and   military 
equipment  trying  to  keep  them  from  coming 
to   power.     I   suppose,   then,   that   they   took 
over  with  a  rather  sour  attitude  toward  us 
at  the  very  beginning,  and  that  resentment, 
It  seems  to  me.  was  then  further  compounded 
by  the  policy  of  diplomatic  Isolation  of  China 
that   we   tried   to   put   Into  effect  after   1949 
My  memory   Is  that  there  was  some  serious 
consideration    given    to    recognizing    China, 
either  late  in  '49.  or  early  In  1950.  but  then 
came  the  Korean  War.     Tlie  Chinese  warned 
that    If    we    approached    their    frontier    they 
would    Intervene.     We    chose    to    Ignore    the 
warning   and    they   did    come    in.     Everyone 
knows  that  the  war  seriously  embittered  the 
Chinese  toward  us,  but  It  worked  the  other 
way  too.     Those  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican   casualties    poisoned    American    publl. 
opinion  toward  China.     From  that  time  until 
this,  there  has  been  very  Uttle  effort  to  brini: 
China  Into  the  family  of  nations.     Profes.sor 
John  K.  Fairbank  of  Harvard  thinks  that  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese,  a  proud  people,  have 
been  treated  as  outlaws  and  as  gangsters  ha.s 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  enraged  attitude  they 
have  toward  the  United  Suites  and  some  of 
the    other    Western    powers.     For    all    these 
reasons.   I  would   hope   that,   rather   than  a 
jxjlicy    of    containment    as    defined    In    the 
traditional  sense  of  that  word,  we  will  work 
on  a  policy  of  reconciliation  that  Is  designed 
to   face    up   to   some   of    these   resentments 
which  the  Chinese  feel. 

Goodwin;  I  don't  think  you  can  explain 
Chinese  hostility  wholly  on  the  basis  of  their 
exclusion  from  proper  society.  I  think  there 
are  a  lot  of  other  Important  drives.  One  l."; 
clearly  Ideological.  If  you  are  really  serloii:- 
about  building  some  sort  of  Communist 
world,  then  naturally  your  greatest  enemy  is 
the  great  bastion  of  Imperialism  and  capital- 
ism, the  United  States.  Secondly,  the  Umted 
States  happens  to  be  the  only  power  which 
can  oppose  whatever  ambitions  or  Intention.'^ 
the  Chinese  may  or  may  not  have  in  Asia 
We  had  the  same  position  In  relation  to  the 
Japanese  In  1941,  which  led  them  to  attack 
us.  The  Chinese  have  stated  what  their 
long-run  strategry  Is:  whether  they  really 
believe  in  It  or  not  Is  Impossible  to  tell.  But 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Chinese  Army. 
Marshal  Un  Plao.  has  said  that  they  are 
going  to  encircle  the  United  States  through 
revolutions  In  Africa  and  I^tln  America 
much  as  the  Chinese  Conununl-sts  encircled 
the  cities  from  the  countryside.  I  don  i 
think  that  Is  a  very  realistic  strategy,  or  even 
one  they  Intend  to  follow,  but  It  it  the  one 
they  have  stated. 

In  any  case,  there  la  no  doubt  that  the 
Chinese  are  engaged  In  supp'Jrtlng  Commu- 
nist revolutionary  movements  all  over  the 
world.  They  are  funding  Instirgency  groups 
and  terrorist  groups  in  Latin  America  and 
In   Africa;    that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  they 
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have  been  kicked  out  of  a  few  African  coun- 
tries. They  have  been  very  heavy-handed 
alx)Ut  It,  and  very  unsuccessful.  But  when 
I  was  In  Latin  America  recently.  I  discovered 
that  the  Russian  Communists  have  become 
the  conservatives  of  the  Left,  and  that  among 
the  young  people  and  the  students.  If  you 
believed  that  Moscow  was  going  to  help  you, 
you  were  a  sort  of  status-quo  sellout,  whereas 
If  you  believed  In  Peking,  you  could  really 
belong  to  the  new  revolutionary  generation. 
There  is  something  going  on 

Roche:  Arent  the  Russians  financing 
movements  In  Latin  America? 

Goodwin:  Oh.  the  Russians  are  active,  but 
they  aren't  doing  a  very  good  Job.  They 
no  longer  have  a  hold  on  the  imagination  of 
the  young.  The  Chinese  have  it  much  more; 
or  even  beyond  the  Chinese,  there  Is  a  kind  of 
nationalistic,  anarchistic  leftism  coming  Into 
vogue. 

Roche:  There  Is  one  point  I  would  like  to 
make  In  this  connection.  One  of  the  favorite 
occupations  of  people  these  days  In  talking 
about  Vietnam  Is  to  engage  in  what  amounts 
to  an  elaborate  denunciation  of  history — of 
all  the  tragic  and  fearful  mistakes  we  have 
made.  But  denouncing  history  is  no  sub- 
stitute, unfortunately,  for  confronting  Its 
realities.  I  feel  much  the  same  way  about 
these  psychodramas.  If  you  are  Interested 
in  this,  you  might  read  the  first  edition  of 
E  H.  Carr's  Twenty  Year  Crisis — not  the  sec- 
ond, which  was  modified  a  bit  but  the  first 
edition,  which  explains  Nazism  In  terms  of 
the  paranoid  drives  that  arose  out  of  the 
feelings  the  Germans  had  of  being  trapped: 
It  also  repiesents  Munich  as  a  triumph  of 
the  |>eaceful  solution  of  International  differ- 
ences. In  other  words,  when  U  Thant  gets 
through  explaining  the  Oriental  mind  to  us,  I 
always  want  to  ask.  so  what?  The  sins  of 
my  fathers  burden  me  down,  but  they  do  not 
in  one  whit  alter  the  objective  structure  of 
the  reality  that  confronts  us  right  now 

Steven  Marcus;  •  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Goodwin  what  he  thinks  the  effects  on  Amer- 
ican society,  on  American  morale,  on  Ameri- 
can politics  would  be  If  this  i>eculiarly  brutal 
war  continued  for  another  three  or  four  or 
five  years?  That  Is  the  first  part  of  my  ques- 
tion. The  second  part  Is,  having  niade  such 
a  Judgment  and  given  the  American  tem- 
perament, do  you  think  that  America  could 
go  on  with  a  war  of  attrition  of  this  particu- 
lar kind  for  tliree  or  foiu-  or  five  more  years? 

Goodwin:  I'll  take  the  second  part  first.  I 
think  It  might  be  possible  to  sustain  a  low- 
keyed  effort  for  a  long  time — low  key  not  In 
the  sense  of  numbers  of  troops,  but  In  terms 
of  numbers  of  casualties,  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  killed — without  very  serious 
effect  on  American  society.  If  the  war  gets  a 
lot  bigger,  of  course.  It  will  have  a  serious 
effect  on  American  society.  In  the  way  that 
Korea  did  and  World  War  II  did. 

Podhoretz;  Could  I  rephrase  that  ques- 
tion? I  suspect  Mr.  Marcus  was  talking 
about  moral  and  spiritual  effects.  Just  as  the 
French  Intellectuals  did  as  the  Algerian  War 
proceeded.  The  Idea  Is  that  this  war  Is  bad 
lor  us.  morally  and  spiritually,  quite  apart 
from  Its  political  and  social  implications,  and 
that  It  win  get  worse  If  It  goes  on. 

Goodwin:  No.  It  may  have  serious  effects, 
but  all  war  Is  brutall2;atlon. 

Marcus:  That's  not  a  proper  discrimina- 
tion. There  are  brutallzatlons  and  brutall- 
zatlons.  We  all  know  that  the  brutallzatlon 
that  took  place  In  Germany  and  Russia  was 
different  from  the  kind  of  brutallzatlon  that 
has  taken  place  elsewhere.  There  are  moral 
discriminations  to  be  made. 

Goodwin:  I  don't  see  any  moral  distinction 
between  our  involvement  m  this  war  and  our 
involvement  In  Korea.  But  maybe  there  are 
other  people  who  do. 


Fall:  I  was  in  Vietnam  last  summer,  and 
all  I  can  say  Is  that  In  the  particular  moral 
context  in  which  Mr.  Marcus  speaks,  the 
Americans  are  going  down  the  same  path  as 
the  French  did.  That  Is  the  kind  of  war  It 
Is.  I  was  in  the  French  underground  for  two 
years.  As  the  "counterlnsurgent."  you 
finally  get  frustrated,  you  get  shot  at  from 
behind,  you  get  shot  at  by  people  to  whom 
you  Just  gave  candy.     And  you  react. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  Is  the  real  and 
very  serious  problem  of  torture.  You  have 
to  face  up  to  It.  For  example,  you  catch 
somebody  who  has  Just  planted  bombs  in  a 
department  store — this  happened  in  Algeria. 
An  officer  told  me:  "Look,  I  knew  the  man 
had  two  bombs;  one  we  found,  and  the  other 
we  didn't  I  knew  the  bomb  would  explode 
at  5  00  o'clock  In  the  afternoon  and  sixty- 
five  women  and  children  would  get  killed. 
What  could  I  do?  If  I  stood  on  my  lily- 
white  honor  as  an  officer,  and  on  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and  didn't  torture  him,  I  would 
have  slxty-flve  women  and  children  on  my 
conscience.  If  I  tortured  him.  1  could  save 
slxty-flve  women  and  children."  You  and  I 
would  Just  as  soon  not  have  to  make  such  a 
choice.  Of  course,  you  could  say  that  In 
Vietnam  there  are  more  He  detectors,  so  one 
doesn't  have  to  use  torture  that  often.  They 
have  sodUim  pentathol,  tlie  truth  drug,  so 
they  don't  have  to  use  electrodes  against 
testicles  or  on  women's  breasts.  But  it  does 
happen.  In  Vietnam  you  get  the  Vietnam- 
ese to  do  It  half  the  time,  or  three-quarters 
of  the  time,  or  even  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  time,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  man  who 
has  participated  In  this  Is  not  going  to  be 
the  same.  What  happens  when  he  gets 
home? 

There  is  a  wonderful  book  which  was  never 
translated,  by  a  man  1  admire  very  much. 
Professor  Paul  Mus.  who  Is  a  strong  French 
liberal  and  whose  son  was  drafted  into  Al- 
geria. Young  Mus  didn't  like  it  one  bit  when 
he  went  in.  but  within  a  year  he  had  reen- 
listed.  He  had  become  a  jxiratroop  brute, 
the  regular  who  shot  civilians.  His  father 
was  shocked.  If  this  could  happen  to  a  boy 
from  a  nice  liberal  professorial  family,  what 
about  all  the  others?  So  after  his  son  was 
killed.  Mus  published  his  letters.  In  which 
you  can  see  the  very  subtle  change  that 
progressively  turned  the  boy  into  a  brute. 

There  are  some  long  arguments  In  Wash- 
ington on  the  subject;  people  say  it  can't 
happen  to  Americans.  That's  nonsense.  Of 
course  it  can  happen.  It  can  happen  to 
anybody.  If  you  get  caught  In  a  war  like 
this  for  four  or  five  years,  that  Is  what  It  will 
do  to  you. 

Marcus:  I  agree.  One  cannot  predict  what 
Is  going  to  happen  to  the  society  at  large 
when  this  kind  of  war  is  being  fought,  when 
there  Is  knowledge,  general  knowledge,  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Is  done  In  the 
course  of  a  day.  I  don't  think  one  can  pre- 
dict the  social,  or  moral,  or  personal,  or 
cultural  consequences  of  it. 

Fall ;  In  a  way  that's  why  I  am  In  favcM-  of 
using  draftees  in  tills  kind  of  war.  The  dif- 
ference between  Algeria  and  Vietnam  was 
that  in  Vietnam  you  had  only  the  French 
professional  army,  whereas  in  Algeria,  there 
were  500.000  draftees  out  of  760,000  men. 
When  the  French  generals  In  Algeria  decided 
to  rise  up  against  the  government  In  Paris, 
the  draftees,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  the  generals,  remembered  that  they  were 
citizens  first.  Good  citizens  are  very  much 
needed  now  in  Vietnam  if  you  are  Intending 
to  win  back  the  Vietnamese  as  human  beings. 

Theodore  Solotaroff:  "  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Roche  how  he  proposes  to  arrive  at  a 
"Korean"  solution  of  the  Vietnam  war  with- 
out fighting  another  Korean  War — a  land  war 
involving    five-hundred,    six-hundred    thou- 
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sand  men  Such  a  war  has  already  been 
fought  once  in  that  country  by  the  French, 
with  what  results  we  know. 

Secondly,  how  can  we  "cool  it"  with  re- 
spect to  Red  China,  without  getting  involved 
in  a  tot.al  reeducation  of  the  American  public 
about  the  realities  of  politics  In  t6e  Par  East 
while  prosecuting  this  war?  Yet  as  we  have 
seen  In  the  last  year  or  two.  the  war  has 
tended  more  and  more  to  corrupt  and  pollute 
public    opinion    about    these    realities. 

Roche:  I  would  support,  and  do  support, 
and  Indeed  have  supported,  a  planned  action 
in  South  Vietnam  on  the  order  of  250-.  400-. 
or  500.000  men  If  necessary  to  achieve  pre- 
cisely a  Korean  solution.  On  the  second 
point,  the  American  people  have  what  is 
without  doubt  the  shortest  historical  mem- 
ory In  the  history  of  man.  It  Is  one  of 
our  great  assets  that  we  are  historical 
nominalists,  we  think  that  every  problem 
starts  at  sunrise  on  the  day  we  find  out 
about  It.  After  all,  within  three  years  after 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  we  were 
rearming  the  Germans  TTie  whole  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  the  Germans  and  also 
toward  the  Japanese  had  changed.  So  I 
dont  think  that  this  is  one  of  these  perma- 
nent poisons  that  Is  going  to  Infect  the 
American  spirit.  I  might  add  here,  by  the 
way.  that  I  share  Mr  Goodwin's  view  that 
there  is  nothing  sui  generis  about  the  vio- 
lence In  South  Vietnam. 

Goodwin  On  this  matter  of  public  opinion. 
I  think  the  resistance  to  relations  with  China 
is  really  overstated  and  that  an  American 
President  could  In  fact  recognize  China,  or 
e\en  support  their  entry  to  the  UN.  with 
very  little  political  kickback  after  the  first 
thirty  or  forty  days. 

Podhoretz:  Would  you  please  tell  that  to 
Lyndon  Johnson  the  next  time  you  see  him? 

Goodwin:  But  I  don't  think  it  Is  politically 
or  ps-,cho!oglcally  possible  for  that  to  happen 
while  the  Vietnam  war  continues. 

McGovERN :  1  think  Mr.  Marcus  touched 
on  an  Important  problem  here  In  mention- 
ing the  byproducts  of  this  war.  I  Viink  it 
is  probably  true  that  the  United  States  has 
enough  military  power  to  defeat  North  Viet- 
nam. But  what  does  victory  mean?  It  may 
be  a  very  hollow  victory  indeed.  If  we  com- 
mit four-  or  five-  or  six-hundred  thousand 
men  to  a  little  country  like  that,  we  are 
going  to  destroy  It.  There  wont  be  enough 
left  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic — and  yet  I 
think  most  accurate— assessments  that  I 
have  seen  of  the  war.  was  by  a  Times  re- 
porter who  was  out  there  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half.  He  said  that  when  he  went  to 
Vietnam  he  didn't  think  the  war  could  be 
won,  but  he  thought  It  so  Important  lor  us 
to  win  that  It  was  worth  trying  After 
staying  thrre  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he  de- 
cided that  we  probably  could  win  the  war 
but  It  wasn't  worth  the  price  we  wotild  have 
to  pay.  We  would  have  to  kill  two  or  three 
Innocent  civilians  in  South  Vietnam  for  each 
Vletcong  soldier  we  could  wipe  out.  A  policy 
like  that,  he  said,  would  make  more  sense 
If  South  Vietnam  were  the  enemy  instead 
of  our  ally. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Japanese.  It  Is  re- 
grettable that  we  killed  so  many  Japanese 
In  World  War  11,  but  at  least  they  were 
a  clearly  defined  enemy,  whereas  the  people 
who  are  going  to  get  kUIed  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  th-  people  we  say  we  are  trying  to 
defend  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  one  cost 
that  explains  some  of  the  moral  concern 
that  we  feel  here  in  our  country.  There 
are  other  costs  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay, 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  neglecting  a  lot 
of  the  things  we  ought  to  be  doing  here  In 
the  United  States  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
our  own  life.  We  are  also  goln^  to  have  to 
neglect  such  Important  problems  as  nuclear 
proliferation   and  our   relations   with   Latin 
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America  and  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Many 
of  these  things  are  going  to  get  shoved  Into 
a  secondary  position  because  of  the  neces- 
flty  of  focusing  our  Immediate  attention  on 
Vietnam 

Podhoretz:  We  have  time  for  one  last 
question. 

William  PhllUpe:  "  My  quesUon  U  really 
addressed  to  Mr.  Roche.  He  said  earlier  that 
he  advocates  a  policy  of  biding  our  time  and 
plnving  It  by  ear.  and  I  kept  waiting  and 
listening  for  some  concrete  implementation 
of  these  general  attitudes.  IX  I  read  hlra 
correctly,  he  now  seems  to  be  saying  that 
the  implementation  of  these  general  atti- 
tudes consists  of  sending  more  troops  Into 
Vietnam,  or  Into  any  troubled  area.  Is  this 
his  notion  of  what  a  viable  and  decent  Amer- 
ican policy  might  be'' 

Roche;  I  start  out  with  the  aasumptlon 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  a  Chinese  war. 
I  look  on  the  situation  tn  North  Vietnam 
as  North  Vietnamese  expansionism,  or  Viet- 
namese Communist  Imperialism.  My  poel- 
tlon,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  ia  that  we  should 
hold  on  in  the  South  without  going  North, 
without  enlarging  the  war,  while  attempting, 
of  course,  to  use  our  military  power  in  the 
South  as  a  shield  behind  which  to  build  the 
social  and  political  and  economic  Institu- 
tions which  alone  can  make  any  kind  of 
long-range  solution  vinble  But  I  don't  see 
any  contradiction  between  this  and  playing 
It  cool  with  China,  because  I  am  certain  that 
the  Chinese  win  not  Intervene  in  Vietnam 
unless  we  go  North  on  the  ground — unlean 
we  in  fact  do  what  we  did  in  Korea,  which 
was  to  threaten  their  control  directly.  I 
don't  at  all  believe  we  are  likely  to  do  this 

Goodwin  I  disagree  with  the  assumption 
that  I  think  both  Mr  Roche  and  Senator 
McOovcRN  have  made,  which  Is  that  victory 
in  Vietnam  Is  somehow  possible.  I  don't 
think  that  victory  In  Vietnam  Is  likely  at  all 
A  Korean-type  solution  would  mean  a  total 
defeat  of  the  Communist  effort  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam  which  is  what  the  war  is 
about  So  to  speak  of  that  solution  Ls  only 
another  wny  of  talking  about  victory 

A  half-mlUlon  men  may  seem  like  a  lot  of 
men,  but  I  don't  doubt  that  we  will  have 
that  many  men  or  more  In  there  very  short- 
ly But  you  can't  win  the  naanpower  game. 
There  are  300  noo-plu.s  regular  troops  In  the 
North  VeUnamese  forces.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  those  troops  will  come  down,  and  that 
when  we  get  a  .half-million  men  In  there  we 
will  find  that  we  haven't  got  anywhere  near 
enough  Nor  has  the  bombing  of  the  North 
ever  been  shown  to  have  anything  but  the 
most  marginal  military  value  In  terms  of 
Interdiction  of  supplies  During  the  last 
bombing  attack  before  the  pause,  there  was 
still  a  constant  build-up  by  the  Vletcong 
guerrillas  The  bomlilng  makes  It  harder 
It  means  they  have  to  walk  at  night.  It 
means  they  have  to  take  ferries  Instead  of 
brldgea.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  unemployed 
people  In  North  Vietnam  who  can  do  repair 
work. 

The  administration  doesnt  talk  In  terms 
of  victory  If  we  ever  did  push  It  to  the 
point  of  victory,  I  think  the  Chinese  might 
well  come  In  This  is  a  very  good  argument 
against  pushing  It  to  the  point  of  victory. 

I  think  we  are  getUng  Into  an  Allce-in- 
Wonderland  situation  in  Vietnam.  Rhetor- 
ically, almost  everyone  Is  beginning  to 
agree  with  everyone  else  in  opposing  with- 
drawal, in  doubting  that  we  can  win,  and  in 
wanting  an  intermediate  position — and  all 
the  while  the  war  steadily  aacalates.  My 
own  feel  lug  is  that  its  going  to  escalate  fur- 
ther. Yet  no  military  expert  has  demon- 
strated that  victory  la  possible  short  of  com- 
pletely obllteraUug  that  piece  of  the  penin- 
sula from  the  earth's  surface. 


"  Mr.  Phillips  is  editor  of  Partisan  Reviev. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  BELL. 
DIRECTOR  OP  AID 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  when 
David  E.  Bell  resigns  on  July  31.  after 
3 '/a  years  as  head  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
teiTiational  Development,  to  become  vice 
president  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
Federal  Government  ivill  lose  one  of  its 
most  able,  intelligent,  and  effective  ad- 
ministrators. 

David  Bell  came  to  Washington  from 
Harvard  In  1961  to  be  President  Ken- 
nedy's Budget  Director  and  quickly  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  teacher  who  is  al.so 
very  much  of  a  doer.  His  mastery  of  the 
vast  AID  bureaucracy,  which  had  baf- 
fled and  frustrated  many  of  his  very 
talented  predecessors,  is  an  achievement 
In  the  field  of  public  administration  that 
stands  virtually  without  parallel. 

As  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of 
worlclng  closely  with  him,  and  who  has 
the  gieatcst  respect  and  affection  for 
him.  I  wish  him  well  in  his  new  job.  His 
years  In  Washington  have  Involved  a 
preat  personal  sacrifice  for  him,  and  we 
are  all  very  much  in  his  debt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  edi- 
torials on  David  Bell,  one  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Eveiiing  Bulletin,  and  another 
from  the  Hartford  Courant,  t>e  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  bcinp;  no  objection,  tlie  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

(From  the  Evening  Bulletin,  June  30,   1966 1 
"Bushed  and  Bbokb" 

No  matter  how  vnltiable  their  services  to 
the  country,  a  time  seems  to  come  when  all 
but  a  few  who  can  stand  the  financial  strain 
feel  they  must  leave  the  federal  government's 
service.  David  E  Bell,  the  .ible  administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  InternatU>naI  Dcvelopnipnt. 
Is  the  latest  to  resign  "bushed  and  broke." 

President  Kennedy  brought  hlni  to  Wash- 
ington In  1961  as  budget  director  and  shifted 
him  a  year  later  to  the  foreign  aid  agency, 
where  he  quickly  won  congressional  con- 
fidence and  praise  for  Ms  no-nonsense  ap- 
proach to  this  important  wing  of  foreign 
policy.  He  emphasized  self-help  on  the  part 
of  receiving  cotintries,  avoided  providing  as- 
sistance that  would  allow  people  to  side- 
step facing  up  to  their  own  problems.  Con- 
gress learned  to  expect  that  the  sums  he 
asked  for  would  be  a  bare  minimum  with  the 
fat  pretty  well  trimmed  out. 

This  was  an  achievement  that  eUided  pre- 
vious administrators  In  the  aid  program's 
rather  stormy  history.  As  Mr  Bell's  deputy 
for  two  years.  William  S  Oaud.  who  will 
siicxeed  him,  hns  had  good  schooling  which 
.■ihould  enable  him  to  carry  on  until  he  too 
becomes    'bushed    and    broke." 

I  Prom  the  Hartford  Courant.  July  1.  1966 1 
Mb    BfXL  Resigns 

David  E.  Bell  has  served  three  and  a  half 
years  as  head  of  the  Agency  for  IniernaUonal 
Development.  This  notable  service  as  ad- 
ministrator of  a  foreign  aid  program  so  vast 
that  U  had  troubled  his  predecessors  will  end 
July  31  when  his  resignation  takes  effect. 
He  will  become  vice  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  where  he  wUi  have  charge  of  its 
InternatioDail  operations. 

Mr.  Bell's  rem;u-k8  upon  his  resignation 
again  raise  the  question  of  the  price  that 
many  men  pay  for  their  government  service. 
He  said  he  was  bushed  and  broke,  hut  ple.^.sed 
by  the  work  done  by  his  agency.  No  one 
will  feel  sorry  for  a  man  who  \fi  tired  after 
such  a  straggle  in  a  good  cause.  To  accept 
a  challenge,  to  give  everything  one  has,  and 


to  see  final  success  is  an  experience  that  is 
worth  while  in  Itself.  StUl,  It  Is  not  right 
that  men  of  high  caliber  be  asked  to  pay 
too  lUgh  a  price  financially. 

The  man  in  line  to  succeed  Mr.  Bell  is  Wil- 
liam S.  Gaud,  the  deputy  administrator,  who 
worked  in  harmony  with  him  and  can  be 
expected  to  carry  on  the  work.  Mr.  Gaud  ia 
a  Greenwich  resident,  a  graduate  of  the  Yale 
Law  School,  and  a  former  New  York  lawyer. 
The  *3.4-blllion  foreign  aid  blU  is  expected 
to  go  through  Congress  by  the  time  Mr.  Bell 
leaves.  It  is  an  important  measure  In  the 
nation's  foreign  policy  program. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY'S  LEGAL 
SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  F>resldent.  many  of 
the  most  distingui.shed  members  of  tlie 
bar  have  sp>oken  out  in  recent  ryonths  on 
behalf  of  the  war  on  poverty  s  legal  serv- 
ices program.  The  eloquent  and  learned 
support  of  these  leaders  of  the  legal  pro- 
fe.s.sion  has  been  a  crucial  factor  in  pro- 
\'iding  Impetus  to  this  exciting  new 
program. 

In  tills  connection,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  speech  by 
Uie  distinguished  Washington  attorney, 
Howard  C.  Westwood,  before  the  alumni 
association  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School  on  May  12,  1966.  Mr. 
Westwood,  who  is  a  partner  wltli  Coving- 
ton i  Burliiig.  entitled  his  remarks, 
"A  Stir  in  the  Land,  '  wliich  quite  aptly 
suggests  the  ferment  and  creative  re- 
sponse which  OEO's  legal  services  pro- 
gram is  causing  In  community  action 
efforts  across  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Westwood's  speech 
piinted  In  Uie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Stib  in  the  Land 
(By  H.  C.  Westwood) 

There  is  a  great  stir  In  the  land. 

Legal  aid  has  come  to  the  fore 

Although  leg.ll  aid  societies  have  existed 
for  many  decades  and  gradually  have  grown 
in  number,  until  recently  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  bar  and  a  very  tiny  segment  of 
the  rest  of  the  community  have  known  much 
at>out  them,  the  need  for  them,  and  the 
operating  problems  they  encounter. 

The  situation  In  Washington,  DC,  just 
ten  ye.irs  ago  was  typical 

A  iegftl  aid  society  in  Washington  had  bcc:; 
functioning  diligently  for  nearly  a  quarter 
century.  Yet  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tl.c 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association,  upoii 
looking  Into  legal  aid  In  15)55,  found  that 
even  among  many  of  the  le!\ders  of  the  local 
bar  there  was  scant  understanding  of  the 
work  of  the  society  Moreover,  a  va.st  num- 
ber of  lawyers  did  not  know  that  the  Icga. 
aid  society  existed,  or.  If  they  had  heard  oi 
It.  had  only  the  vaguest  imprcs.sion  of  it  ami 
of  the  needs  It  was  tiding  to  meet  Yet  th" 
bar  in  Washington  had  always  been  forward 
looking  and  concerned  '^^ith  the  respoiislblU- 
tles  of  the  profession. 

The  main  reason  for  that  situation  w.--- 
the  very  htiman  tendency  of  busy  people 
to  "let  Oeorge  do  It  "  Nor  were  Washlngto:i 
lawjers  unique  Inquiry  In  other  cities  dis- 
closed the  -Bame  condition. 

Much  has  happened  In  Washington  and 
In  the  nation  In  these  ten  years  that  ha.s 
wrought  a  change  Of  great  importance  has 
been  the  program  of  tlie  Ford  Foundation. 
administered  by  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association,  to  finance  various 
criminal  legal  aid  projects  In  selected  cities 
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This  and  other  developments  set  minds  to 
working. 

Gradually  It  haf  been  realized  that  a  com- 
prehensive and  vigorous  legal  aid  job  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  money.  A  handful  of 
the  veterans  in  the  legal  aid  movement  had 
appreciated  this  for  a  long  time,  but  so 
hmited  were  available  funds  that  even  they 
were  reluctant  to  recognize  what  was  really 
needed.  In  many,  many  communities  rev- 
enues for  legal  aid  of  a  few  thousand  dollars 
a  year  were  so  hard  to  achieve  in  the  face 
c^f  lethargy  and  Ignorance  and  prejudice 
that  sights  had  tended  to  become  very  short. 
Then  the  Ford  Foundation  offered  large  sums 
for  legal  aid.  But  It  was  found  that  such 
riches  merely  scratched  the  surface.  Only 
then,  I  suspect,  did  even  the  veterans  begin 
fully  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  a  wholly 
new  financial  dimension  had  to  be  accepted. 

In  Washington  there  w'as  a  mott  signifi- 
c;int  experience  during  this  decade.  The 
B;ir  Association's  Directors,  after  their  look 
at  legal  aid  ten  years  ago.  provided  for  a 
special  commission  to  recommend  an  ade- 
quate legal  aid  program  for  the  c.ipilal  city. 
Alter  thorough  study,  a  landmark  report 
w.us  Lssued  in  1958.'  It  proposed  that  a  com- 
prehensive leeal  aid  program,  covering  the 
entire  civil  and  criminal  field,  should  be 
undertaken  by  an  enl.irged  legal  aid  society; 
it  was  estimated,  after  detitiled  analypls.  that 
the  expense  would  amount  to  $22.t,OO0  a 
year.'    That  seemed,  tlien.  a  h\ige  amount. 

A  first  result  of  this  recommendation  was 
the  creation  by  Cungrets  of  an  agency  to 
function  In  the  criminal,  mental  health,  and 
Juvenile  field  with  a  EtafI  of  full-time  lawyers 
and  Investigators'  Despite  most  efficient 
operation  under  a  hard  working  t>oard  of  di- 
rectors composed  of  lawyers  In  private  prac- 
tice and  with  the  budgetary  oversight  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  LTnlted  States 
Courts,  the  agency  has  been  able  to  meet 
only  a  small  part  of  the  need  even  in  the  field 
of  its  limited  jurisdiction.  Yet  In  1965  its 
operations  cost  $255,000.* 

Obviously  the  1958  estimate  that  the  lull 
civil  and  criminal  legal  aid  job  could  be  done 
in  Washington  at  an  expense  of  only  $'225,000 
a  year  was  so  far  off  target  as  to  seem,  in  ret- 
rospect, almost  ludicrous. 

It  was  experience  such  as  this,  as  well  as 
experience  with  the  program  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  that  demonstrated  so  that  even 
the  most  fearful  had  to  face  it  th;it  ade- 
quate, comprehensive  legal  aid  would  require 
so  much  money  that  It  could  not  possibly  be 
financed  by  reliance  only  on  traditional  reve- 
nue sources — conununlty  chests,  contribu- 
tions by  lawyers,  and  occasional  payments  by 
city  governments.  Tlie  only  possible  way  to 
do  the  Job  properly  would  be  for  the  federal 
government  to  step  forward  with  Its  financial 
help. 

Just  as  this  stark  fact  was  beginning  to 
sink  in,  the  federal  government  did  step  for- 
ward. The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
adopted  In  1964,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Its  pro- 
gram was  formulated  late  that  year;  It  in- 
cluded, most  happily,  provision  for  help  In 
the  financing  of  legal  aid  projects  in  those 
communities  having  the  wisdom  and  initia- 
tive to  seek  them. 

Then,  Indeed,  did  things  begin  to  stir. 

The  DEO,  of  course,  could  not  simply  hand 
out  funds  without  Inquiry.  It  had  to  draw 
up  some  general  specifications  for  the  proj- 


'  Report  of  Uie  Commission  on  Legal  Aid 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (October,  1958). 

'  li.,  pp.  163-82. 

•Act  of  June  27,  1960,  74  Stat.  229,  DC. 
Code  :  3-2201.  et  aeq. 

'  Information  furnished  by  Kenneth  D. 
Wood,  Director.  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the 
District  Of  Columbia. 


ects  that  it  would  help  finance.  In  doing  so 
it  has  perlormed  a  great  serMce  by  emph-isiz- 
ing  elements  that  the  pauperized  legal  aid 
budgets  of  the  past  have  had  g.-.e^ou^ly  to 
neglect. 

One  such  element  is  that  of  bringing  legal 
aid  service  physically  closer  to  the  people 
who  i;eed  it.  A  niosl  obvious  means,  in  the 
great  metropolis,  is  through  organization  of 
neighborhood  offices.  Very  limited  experi- 
ence in  New  York  City,  and  even  more  limited 
experience  elsewhere,  demonstrated  years 
ago  the  compelling  need  for  this  kind  of  orga- 
nization. But  nowhere  had  funds  been 
available  for  a  truly  neighborhood  type  of 
operation. 

A  second  element  Is  that  of  use  of  the  test 
case  and  other  means  for  eSeciing  improve- 
ntent  in  the  law  ia  fields  having  special  im- 
pact on  the  poor,  such  as  In  the  area  of  con- 
sumers' protection.  Lawyers  lor  business 
enterprise  and  labor  uniojis  have  performed 
distinguished  service  for  their  clients  in 
shaping  the  law  to  their  clients'  interest.  On 
occifiion  legiU  aid  societies  also  have  demon- 
strated what  a  great  contribution  they  could 
make  to  the  suiting  of  the  law  to  their 
clients'  needs.  They  have  liistiiuted  and 
won  notable  test  cases.  They  have  drafted 
and  won  adoption  of  enlighieiied  administra- 
tive regulations  and  even  legislation.  But 
this  kind  of  work,  to  be  consistently  and 
fully  effective,  requires  liirge  resources 
However  legal  aid  societies  may  have  yearned 
to  do  this  job,  none  of  them  ever  has  had 
tlie  means  sufficiently  to  concentrate  upon 
it,  and  most  of  them  ha\e  been  able  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  It  only  fitfully  if  at  ail. 

A  third  element  is  that  of  educating  the 
humble  people  in  a  community  as  to  their 
legal  responsibilities  and  rights  and  as  to  the 
value  of  a  lawyer's  service  to  theni,  and, 
incidentally,  to  everyone.  Here  again  legal 
aid  societies  have  yearned  for  resources  to 
undertake  tills  mi.ssion;  inability  to  do  so 
has  been  one  of  the  glaring  defects  in  skeletal 
legal  aid  programs  heretofore. 

A  fourth  element  is  that  of  Involving  the 
poor  people  themselves  in  the  legal  aid  proj- 
ect by  having  their  represent.atives  on  the 
governing  board.  This  is  designed  to  carry 
out  a  requirement  of  the  Econonijc  Oppor- 
tunity Act.i^  It  is  significant  that  such  a 
requirement  Is  even  more  explicit  in  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Act  recently  proposed  by 
Republican  leadership  in  the  House  of  Re))- 
resentatlves.'  Hence  It  cannot  be  shrugged 
off  as  a  left-wing  crack  pot  notion,  Whether, 
in  the  long  run.  the  requirement  will  prove 
feasible  is  somewhat  in  doubt.  But  stepjs  to 
comply  with  it  in  the  meantime  are  having 
desirable  consequences.  For,  among  other 
things,  they  have  led  to  a  re-examination  of 
the  makeup  of  governing  boards  of  legal  aid 
groups,  providing  an  occasion  for  the  infus- 
ing of  new  blood  that  has  been  long  overdue 

One  aspect  of  the  OEO  program  is  much 
more  prosaic  than  the  things  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  it  may  prove  of  most  abidme 
benefit.  That  is  the  hard  headed  planning 
thai  is  called  for,  and  the  challenge  that  is 
presented  to  the  administrative  capacity  of 
legal  aid  society  boards  and  staffs. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  OEO  program  are 
practical  people.     Quite  properly  they  have 


'  Legal  aid  projects  are  financed  tinder  the 
"community  action"  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  and  Section  202'a) 
(3)  of  the  Act  (78  Stat.  516.  42  D.SC.  |  2782 
(a)  (31)  requires  that  a  "community  action 
program"  be  "developed,  conducted,  and  ad- 
ministered with  the  maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  residents  of  the  areas  and  mem- 
bers of  the  grooipe  served *' 

•Section  302(a)  of  H.R.  13378,  89th  Cong. 
2d  Seas.  (1966)  would  require  that  "repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor"  comprise  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  membership  of  a  'community 
action  board."    And  see  Section  303ta)(2). 


been  demanding  that  a  local  legal  aid  so- 
ciety seeking  OEO  s  help  put  together  con- 
crete plans,  with  detailed  budgets  soUdly 
backed  up  In  the  case  of  many  communi- 
ties this  IS  a  new  experience;  often  legal 
aiders  h.ive  been  operating  on  scales  so 
modest  that  planning  and  budgeting  have 
been  called  lor,  if  at  all,  only  to  the  most 
elementary  degree.  In  facing  the  need  for 
genuine  planning,  a  number  of  communities 
have  run  into  irritaiiiig  delays  as  tlie  formu- 
lation of  projects  for  OEO  has  liad  to  undergo 
repeated  revision  and  refinement.  But  In 
this  process  there  has  been  more  thinking 
about  the  problems  of  legal  aid  and  how  to 
meet  them,  and  more  particl|>atlon  by  more 
different  people,  during  the  last  lew  months 
than   during  many   years   preceding. 

In  addition  to  the  elements  to  which 
OEO  has  required  attention,  two  points  are 
emerging  about  which  even  OEO  has  not 
yet  given  much  thought,  but  which  have 
long  cried  for  notice  and  for  action. 

One  5x>int  is  per])lexing  and  delicate.  It 
l.«  acx-epted.  of  course,  that  legal  aid  service 
should  not  be  provided  to  one  who  can  afford 
■U3  retain  private  counsel.  OEO  hsis  been 
particularly  faithful  to  that  limitation.  But 
the  limit.ation  as  tlivis  stated,  if  applied  Lt- 
eraJly,  has  a  grave  fault.  For  in  some  areas  of 
the  law  and  in  some  communities  there  are 
lawyers  in  private  practice  who  are  available 
at  very  low  cost  but  whose  service  is  so  bad 
that  its  availability  should  not  bar  the  pro- 
vision of  legal  aid  Bar  associf.tions  some- 
times incline  to  sweep  this  state  of  affairs 
under  the  rug. 

The  problem  can  be  illustrated  by  what 
happens  in  misdemeanor  cotirts  In  nearly 
every  city  of  considerable  size — the  opera- 
tion of  the  so-called  "mourners'  bench." 
Lawyers  attend  the  court,  picking  up  so- 
called  'assignments"  where  defendants  ap- 
pear without  counsel  Some  of  those  lawyers 
are  sui>erb  for  the  job  But  some  simply 
prey  on  tlie  poor.  'Vet  they  can  be  "retained" 
for  whatever  few  dollars  the  defendent  has  in 
his  pocket.  Literally  applied,  the  ususU  limi- 
tation would  bar  tlie  provision  of  legal  aid 
wiiere  such  a  la^-yer  is  at  head. 

In  Washington  a  Judge  In  misdemeanor 
court  recently  took  action  that  came  dra- 
matically to  front  page  notice  He  let  It  be 
known  that  there  were  certain  lawyers  who 
had  been  in  dally  attendance  al  the  court 
whom  he  would  not  "assign"  to  cases.' 

The  problem  in  ^nisdemeanor  court  could 
be  coped  with  without  too  great  difficulty — 
although  It  is  shocking  that  little  has  been 
done  about  it  In  any  city.  But  the  essentials 
of  the  problem  exist  elsewhere  In  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  Were  the  problem  compounded 
only  of  1,'iwyers'  unethical  conduct  it  would 
be  serious  enough.  But  it  Is  compounded  as 
well  of  sheer  Incompetence  that  a  bar  exam- 
ination does  not  expose.  That  is  what  makes 
it  perplexing  and  delicate.  But  perplexity 
and  dellc.icy  will  not  excuse  sweeping  it  un- 
der the  rug. 

Another  point  Is  looming.  That  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fundamental  right  of  the  layman 
to  a  lawyer's  service,  a  right  o  futidamental 
as  to  be  of  constitutional  proportions.  The 
constitutional  right  to  counsel  has  been  rec- 
ognized in  criminal  cases,  even,  recently,  in 
some  misdemeanor  cases"  A  similar  right 
seems  to  be  recognized  ir.  certain  types  of 
mental  competency  cases  •    S'^methlng  closely 


■  .See  The  Washington  Post,  Feb,  17.  1966, 
p.  Al.  Col.  1. 

'' See  Harvey  v.  Mississippi,  340  F.  2d  263 
(5th  Clr,  1965) ;  McDonald  v.  Moore,  353  F.  2d 
106  {5th  Cir.  1965). 

•See  People  v.  Breese.  213  NX.  2d  500  (111. 
1966)  (mental  commitment  proceeding  fol- 
lowing term  of  imprisonment);  People  T. 
Olmstead.  205  Ni  2d  625  fill  1965'  (pro- 
ceeding to  obtam  release  after  commitment  J. 
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approaching  such  a  right  has  been  recog- 
nized m  Juvenile  cases.  '  Thus  far  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  assumption  that  the 
right  Is  limited  to  cases  Involving  personal 
liberty.  This  Is  careless  Is  not  property, 
also,  constitutionally  protected?  And  since 
when  did  equal  protection  of  the  laws — a 
principal  forged  In  the  fires  of  Civil  War  and 
which  should  pervade  a  democratic  society- 
concern  Itself  with  the  application  only  of 
some  and  not  all  process  of  the  state?  If  a 
man  who  can  pay  for  a  lawyer  can  effectively 
defend  himself  against  an  unconscionable 
contract,  Is  it  not  constitutionally  requisite 
that  a  man  who  cannot  pay  for  a  lawyer  be 
enabled  also  effectively  to  defend  himself? 
Or.  if  a  man  who  can  pay  for  a  lawyer  can 
invoke  Judicial  process  as  a  plaintiff  to  pro- 
tect his  legal  rights,  is  It  not  constitutionally 
requisite  that  a  man  who  cannot  pay  for  a 
lawyer  be  enabled  also  effectively  to  protect 
his  legal  rights? 

On  these  questions  legal  aid  societies  have 
been  strangely  silent.  Until  they  begin  to 
ask  such  ■Questions  and  to  demand  the  answer 
that  the  professed  principles  of  our  society 
so  plainly  dictate,  they  are.  I  submit,  derelict 
In  the  safeguarding  of  those  in  the  commu- 
nity who  are  supposed  to  be  In  their  ch;  rge 
Even  though  legal  aid  societies  have  been 
mute.  I  would  have  thought  that  long  ere 
this  some  law  school,  or  at  least  some  law 
review,  would  have  given  voice  to  this  de- 
mand But  there  has  been  a  great  sUrnce. 
I  suggest  that  the  day  is  not  distant,  as  a 
result  of  the  stirring  in  the  land,  when  luch 
questions  finally  will  be  posed.  When  they 
are.  the  answer  will  be  forthright.  forequ.iUty 
before  the  law  is  too  precious  a  principle  not 
to  be  implemented  In  the  only  way  that  can 
make  the  principle  real. 

All  this  stir  in  the  land  Is  propelling  legal 
aid  forward  with  Jet  speed  as  compared  with 
the  snails  pace  of  only  yesterday.  It  is  being 
brought  home  to  thoughtful  people  that  this 
legal  aid  Job  is.  indeed,  an  enormous  one. 
No  longer  can  it  be  treated  as  some  George's 
pet  charity.  Evidence  Is  accumulating  that 
the  full  legal  aid  Job,  civil  and  criminal.  In 
a  city  of.  say.  a  million  people,  requires  an 
annual  expenditure  of  far  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  with  skill  and  efficiency  in 
administration  with  which  legal  aid  societies 
and  bar  associations  have  been  quite  unfa- 
miliar Challenged  as  never  before  is  the  old 
leadership  of  the  bar  and  of  legal  aid. 

One  well  may  wonder,  and  question, 
whether  old  leadership  Is  up  to  meeting  the 
challenge.  If  not.  we  need  not  greatly  worry. 
For  coming  along  in  nearly  every  city  Is  a 
generation  of  young  lawyers  ready  and  eager 
If  present  leadership  falters,  stronger  hands 
are   reaching   to   take   hold. 

In  many  law  schools  todays  students  are 
beginning  to  think  of  legal  aid  as  offering  a 
career — a  career,  moreover,  at  least  as  hon- 
orable as.  and  perhaps  far  more  stimulating 
than,  a  career  In  the  service  of  corporate 
clients.  In  another  way.  also,  the  younger 
generation  is  glimpsing  an  opportunity. 
That  is  the  opportunity  for  constructive 
service  to  legal  aid  by  lawyers  in  private 
practice,  both  individual  lawyers  and  lawyers 


in  law  firms.     Obvious  enough,  even  to  the 
older  generation.  Is  the  opportunity  for  par- 
ticipation    by     becoming     a    missionary    for 
greater  financial  support  for  legal  aid.     Be- 
coming obvious  also  is   the   opportunity  for 
participation     through     service    on     boards, 
committees,    and    in    other    capacities    con- 
cerned   with    the   difficult   problems   of   suc- 
cessful legal  aid  operations.     Rich  Is  oppor- 
tunity of  this  sort— for  example,  the  oppor- 
tunity   to    participate   In   intensive    training 
courses  for  legal  aid  staff  lawyers.     But  most 
interesting— and    what    is   seen.    I    am    sure, 
more    clearly    by    younger    lawyers    than    by 
their  elders—is   the  greatly  enlarged  oppor- 
tunity  for   volunteer   legal  aid  work.     Quite 
properly  OEO  discourages  reliance  upon  vol- 
tmteer  or  part-time  work  for  legal  aid  staffing 
in   the   larger  communities.     But   there   is   a 
great  opportunity  for  the  use  of  the  volun- 
teer to  take  by  referral  from  a  legal  aid  so- 
ciety cases  that  are  especially  taxing  cither 
in    time    required   or   in    the   expertness   de- 
manded.    In    providing    this    resource     the 
practicing  private  bar,  if  it  has  the  will  and 
the  imagination,  can  give  legal  aid  a  scope 
and  effectiveness  of  Incalculable  value.    This 
sort  of  thing  has  been  done  to  some  degree 
on  a  hit  or  miss  basis  in  the  past      What  Is 
greatly  needed  is  the  bar's  full  scale  and  en- 
thusiastic   support    with    careful    program- 
ming     That   has   never   been   done.     It   will 
come,  I  dare  say.  only  as  the  younger  lawyers 
seize  leadership. 

All  this  stir  in  the  land  Is  no  passing  mat- 
ter. Legal  aid  is  on  the  march.  Us  ranks 
swelling  each  month.  For  behind  It  all 
there  is  the  appeal  of  an  idea  that  will  never 
down.  It  Is  an  idea  that  has  sttm^d  men  for 
more  than  three  hvuidred  years.  It  can  be 
expressed  today  no  better  than  It  was  in 
earliest  times  when,  at  the  grand  council  of 
officers  of  Cromwell's  amiy.  it  was  staled  In 
these  pregnant  terms:  "...  the  poorest  he 
that  is  In  England  hath  a  life  to  live  as  the 
richest  he."  " 


» In  the  District  of  Columbia  it  has  been 
held  that  a  Juvenile  Is  entitled  by  statute  to 
the  assistance  of  counail  in  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Juvenile  Court:  the  reasoning  sug- 
gests a  constitutional  right.  ShlouUkon  v. 
District  of  Columbia.  236  F.  2d  666  (DC  CIr 
1956);  Black  v.  United  States,  355  F.  2d  104 
(DC  Clr  19651  In  Kent  v.  United  States. 
34  US  L.  Week  4228.  4232  (U.S.  March  21. 
1966 1.  amlcl  curiae  argtied  that  constitu- 
tional guaranties,  IncUidlng  the  right  to 
coxinsel.  applicable  to  adult  defendants 
should  be  applied  in  Juvenile  court  proceed- 
ings even  though  these  proceedings  are  said 
to  be  "clvU"  in  nature.  The  Court,  holding 
for  the  Juvenile  on  other  grounds,  found  it 
unnecessary  to  decide  this  question. 


SARGENT  SHRIVER'S  GOAL:  TO 
ELIMINATE  POVERTY  IN  AMER- 
ICA BY   1976  ^ 

Mr  CLARK.  -*ff^residcnt,  the  Hon- 
orable Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  has 
made  what  could  become  a  historic  pro- 
nouncement: his  goal  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  in  this  country  is  1976, 
10  years  f'-om  now.  The  distinguished 
journalist  and  analyst,  Mr.  Hobart 
Rowen.  has  written  an  article  presenting 
the  economic  background  of  this  10- 
year  v.0B.\.  Mr.  Rowen's  article,  which 
appeared  on  July  10  in  the  "Business 
and  Finance"  section  of  the  'Washington 
Post,  focu.ses  attention  on  the  key  factor 
behind  this  antipoverty  goal:  economic 
growth.  By  1976.  the  deadline  for  pov- 
erty, the  economy  should  reach  the  $1 
trillion  mark.  That  is  almost  twice  the 
size  of  the  economy  in  1960,  when  the 
gross  national  product  was  $503  billion. 
This  growth  is  where  the  money  to  fi- 
nance the  war  on  poverty  Is  expected  to 
come  from.  The  will  to  finance  that 
war  must  come  from  the  Congress. 

Like  any  other  war,  the  antipoverty 
program  will  require  sacrifice  and  In- 
genuity. The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  considering  various  forms  of 
Income  maintenance  as  a  new  attack 
against  poverty.  Our  economy  should 
be  great  enough  to  keep  the  fight  against 


■■  Quoted    in    Lindsay.    The    Essentials    of 
Democracy,  p    13  (U.  of  Penn.  Press,  1929). 


poverty  going  while  we  prosecute  the  war 
in  'Vietnam.  As  Mr.  Rowen's  article 
points  out,  we  have  the  money  and  the 
tools  to  fight  poverty:  our  most  impor- 
tant need  is  the  will  to  win. 

Mr.  President,  the  war  on  poverty  can 
be  won  by  1976.  but  no  one  imagines  it 
will  be  an  easy  victory.     Some  quarters 
have  greeted  this  target  date  with  total 
disbelief.     Mr.  Shriver  has  been  accused 
of  predicting  with  "rose-tinted  glasses." 
Although  this  country  is  about  to  achieve 
a  wealth  unmatched  in  the  histoi-y  of 
the  world,  we  are  assured  that  the  poor 
will  alwa.vs  be  with  us.     Such  an  atti- 
tude, Mr.  President,  may  make  its  own 
shameful  prediction  come  true.     Not  in 
10   yeai-s,   not   in    100   years,   will   pov- 
erty   vanish    unless   we    have    the    will 
to  destroy  it.     Mr.  Shriver's  schedule  is 
realistic  in  terms  of  our  economy.     The 
will  to  do  something  about  poverty  mu.sl 
be  made  realistic  in  terms  of  our  prob- 
lems.    If  the  Congress  does  not  assume 
its  responsibilities  to  the  poor,  {hen  Mr. 
Shrivcr's  prediction  will  indeed  become 
a  mere  "figment."    This  so-called   fig- 
ment, however,  is  not  the  product  of  a 
lively  imagination.     It  is  the  product  of 
a  belief  in   the  social   responsibility  of 
American   government.    It   is   a    belief 
that  we  will  use  our  economic  and  insti- 
tutional tools  to  change  the  destiny  of 
poverty  for  32  million  Americans.    Such 
a  belief  has  been  called  whimsical.     If 
this  is  whimsicality,  it  is  more  an  indict- 
ment of  Congress  than  a  criticism  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Rowen 
for  his  contribution  to  informed  discus- 
sion of  the  war  on  poverty  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHRIVER'S  Poverty  Goal;   Real  or  Pipe 

Dream? 

( By  Hobart  Rowen  1 

One   needs   blinders  to  Ignore   the  sharp 

contrast  between   affluence   and   poverty  on 

almost  every  side  in  this  country.     The  lush 

rewards  of  an  economic  boom,  in  part  fueled 

by  war  in  Vietnam,  pour  into  the  lives  of  the 

many,  while  the  tragedy  of  poverty  continues 

to  dominate  The  Other  America." 

Our  society  is  replete,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  two-car  families  enjoying  color  TV.  good 
food,  long  vacations,  heat  In  the  winter  and 
air  conditioning  In  the  summer  -and  on  the 
other,  the  nonfamlllee.  underfed  and  sickly, 
unemployed  or  scavenging  for  a  few  hours 
work,  cold  In  winter  and  steajny  in  the  sum- 
mer, dying  slowly  in  their  garbage-laden 
hovels. 

The  more  sensitive  correspondents  cover- 
ing last  week's  Governor's  Conference  In  Los 
Angeles  cringed  at  the  embarrassing  lushness 
of  a  new  hotel-city,  a  scant  few  minutes  from 
the  unbelievable  excrescence  that  Is  Watts. 
It  Is  the  same  In  every  big  city  In  the  US  ; 
the  ghettos  exist  almost  slde-by-side  with 
the  fancy  hotels  and  tower  apartment  with 
their  roof-top  pools  and  tennis  courts. 

Yet.  when  Sargent  Shriver.  director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  proposed. 
that  as  a  goal,  poverty  be  wiped  out  by  1976. 
some  scoffed  Shriver  must  be  wearing 
Tosc-tlnted  glasses."  the  New  York  Times 
harruinphed. 

Well,  regardless  of  the  NeK  York  Times' 
editorial  position,  the  only  thing  wrong  with 
Shrlver's  goal   Is  that  10  years  may  be  too 
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long  to  expect  tbe  poor  to  wait,  docUe  and 

patient. 

This  big,  rich  country  of  ours  can  well 
afford  to  spare  the  resources  necessary  to 
meet  Shrlver's  goal,  and  to  do  anything  less 
would  be  Inamoral. 

The  economic  basis  for  our  ability  to  do 
the  job  Ilea  In  the  expectation  that  we  will 
have  a  one-tmuon-dollar  economy  In  1976. 
TTiat  Is  the  figure  1  with  12  zeroes  after  It; 
5.1.000.000,000,000. 

This  is  no  wild  guess.  In  recent  weeks, 
Walter  W,  Heller,  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers:  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Joseph  W  Barr.  and  the 
National  Planning  Association — among 
others — have  all  come  up  with  estimates 
around  the  trillion  mark  for  Gross  National 
Product  ten  years  hence. 

Heller,  for  example,  calculates  with  some 
precision  that  given  a  3.5  per  cent  growth 
rate,  GNP  In  1976  wlU  be  »978.000.0O0.0O0. 
If  a  more  desirable  4.5  per  cent  growth  rate 
la  achieved,  the  total  will  be  $1,078,000,000,- 
000. 

These  box-car  numbers  are  a  bit  unwieldy 
for  ordinary  comprehension.  A  more  simple 
way  of  putting  it  U  that  a  trillion-dollar 
country  In  1976  will  be  fully  fu-ice  the  size 
of  the  economy  as  recently  as  1960. 

If  oa  that  basis,  then,  enough  can't  be 
spared  to  eliminate  poverty,  there's  some- 
thing; wrong  somewhere.  The  National  Plan- 
ning Association  warns  that  everything  can't 
be  done  at  once.  True.  But  as  Heller  says, 
"nothing  else  should  have  a  priority  higher 
than  eradicating  poverty." 

Heller's  views  on  this  whole  question,  de- 
tailed here  for  the  first  time,  deserve  close 
attention.  It  wag  his  Imagination,  after  all. 
that  first  inspired  President  Kennedy  to 
launch  the  antipoverty  planning  and  con- 
vinced President  Johnson  to  carry  it  forward 
as  his  own  program. 

The  Minnesota  economist  Is  certain  that 
Shrlver's  1976  goal  Is  realistic.  "We  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  ourselves,  considering  our 
affluence.  If  we  plan  on  anything  else,"  Heller 
told  me. 

He  agrees  readily  that  there  is  more  to 
licking  poverty  than  Just  providing  the 
money.  "It  Ls  a  question  of  ingenuity  and 
our  institutional  capacity  to  get  at  the  real 
roots  of  poverty,"  he  says. 

But  In  terms  of  being  able  to  finance  the 
effort.  Heller  rightly  Insists  that  the  re- 
sources are  there.  This  country  can  do  any- 
thing It  commits  itself  to  do. 

Shriver  did  not  pluck  the  1976  date  out  of 
the  air.  His  target  was  baaed,  first,  on  an 
iaterlm  goal  for  1972  that  would  cut  the 
existing  poverty  population  of  32,000,000  to 
12,000,000. 

To  do  this,  Shriver  has  laid  before  the 
Budget  Btireau  a  flve-yeair  projection  of 
spending  beginning  with  fiscal  1968  that  may 
shock  the  dollar-watchers  In  this  country. 
But  would  they  be  less  shocked  by  bloody 
revolutions  In  the  ghettos? 

OEO  offlcials  are  not  giving  out  these  con- 
fidential estimates,  but  some  good  guesses 
can  be  made.  One  starts  with  the  President's 
proposal  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  1967  (the 
year  which  just  began  on  July  1 )  for  cash 
expendittxres  of  about  $24  billion  to  help  the 
poor. 

This  Includes  not  only  OEO's  own  budget 
of  $Hi  billion,  but  all  the  money  to  be 
spent  for  poor  people  through  social  security, 
veterans  programs,  public  assistance  and  so 
on. 

For  fiscal  1968,  this  column  learns,  Shriver 
w.ints  to  add  between  $5  and  10  billion  to 
the  $24  billion  figure,  then  boost  the  total  by 
."•uccesslve  substantial  (but  lesser)  Incre- 
ments each  year  through  1972. 

That  nneans  a  fiscal  1068  antipovei^y 
budget  In  the  vicinity  of  $30  bllhon  or  more. 
rising  to  $40  billion  or  more  by  fiscal  1972 

Does  the  number  sound  overwhelming? 
C.in  we  afford  it?    Government  sources  indi- 


cate that  by  1972.  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct will  probably  be  around  $850  billion,  up 
$150  billion  from  the  rate  at  the  start  of 
this  year. 

Thus,  a  $40  billion  antipoverty  program 
would  mean  allocating  a  slightly  higher  per- 
centage of  our  wealth  out  of  an  $850  billion 
economy  than  we  allowed  when  we  spent 
$24  bllUon  out  of  $700  biUlon. 

But  that  Is  just  the  point:  we  must  do 
better,  or  the  antipoverty  effort  will  be  a 
mere  holding  operation,  and  actual  eradica- 
tion of  poverty  will  be  an  unreachable  hope. 

Shriver  says  that  If  the  poor  can  be  re- 
duced to  12,000,000  by  1972,  the  reet  of  the 
Job  can  be  completed  In  the  four  following 
years. 

The  war  against  ix)vfrty  will  need  boldness 
of  concept  as  well  as  money.  Shriver  and 
others  talk  of  "Income  maintenance."  a  heavy 
phrase  which  means  adding  cash  to  the  In- 
comes of  those  who  are  not  able  to  swing  It 
despite  ail  other  forms  of  help. 

One  form  of  Income  maintenance  is  the 
controversial  "negative  Income  tax."  An- 
other, being  investigated  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  is  Improved  public  assist- 
ance programs,  which  would  Involve  mini- 
mum standards  set  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  form  Is  less  Important  than  the  final 
result,  that  Is,  boosting  the  Income  of  the 
most  unfortunate.  Shriver  calculates  that 
to  meet  his  first  five-year  goal,  some  seven 
million  of  the  20  million  to  be  removed  from 
pwverty  will  need  this  kind  of  direct  aid. 

But  how  about  the  'Vietnam  war.  some  will 
ask.  Can  we  afford  all  of  this  when  the  war 
costs  so  much? 

If  there  is  a  major  escalation  of  the  war. 
other  expenditures  will  have  to  suffer  some. 
But  unless  Vietnam  blows  up  into  a  total 
war,  the  huge  American  economy  can  still 
provide  a  better  shake  for  Its  poor  at  home. 

Top  eoonomlsts  estimate,  for  example,  that 
the  war  cost  could  increase  by  $2.5  billion 
each  quarter  without  requiring  additional 
taxes — the  growth  of  the  economy  Itself 
would  cover  that  much  of  an  escalation. 

If  the  cost  of  the  wht  should  remain  con- 
stant, there  might  actually  t>e  a  sizeable  sur- 
pliis  in  fiscal  1967. 

And  looking  hopefully  to  the  day  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  ends,  vast  outlays  to  whip  pov- 
erty will  be  needed  not  only  for  the  social 
and  humanitarian  purposes  Involved,  but  to 
replace  In  part  the  vast  war  budget. 

On  balance,  Shrlver's  goal  Is  reasonable 
and  desirable,  and  deserves  the  support  of 
all  thinking  people. 


NONVIOLENT  CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  to  exceed  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years  now,  we  have  witnessed  in 
this  Nation  a  virtual  social  revolution 
going  under  the  name  of  nonviolent  civil 
disobedience. 

Tills  movement  took  it  upon  Itself  to 
scorn  and  bypass  the  ordinary  processes 
of  the  law  and  to  go  into  the  streets  in 
great  numbers  and  take  the  law  into  its 
own  hands.  It  spread  with  Increasing 
momentum  from  places  like  Montgom- 
ei-y,  Ala.,  and  Greensboro,  N.C..  to  cities 
and  towns  all  across  the  country.  In- 
jected into  the  American  vernacular 
were  new  terms,  such  as  sit-in,  wade-in, 
and  kneel- in. 

In  a  struggle  for  pwwer.  influence,  and 
money,  there  grew  from  the  movement 


various  organizations,  with  var>'ing  de- 
grees of  militancy  and  areas  of  concen- 
tration. Their  aim  purportedly  was  to 
secure  civil  liberties,  constitutional 
rights,  and  a  redress  of  grievances — 
many  nf  which  were  real  and  just  as 
many  of- which  were  imagined.  Non- 
violence allegedly  was  its  philosophy,  but 
coercion,  intimidation,  and  infiammatorj' 
mass  action  were  its  tactics. 

What  first  was  heard  as  a  distant 
rumble  soon  reached  deafening  and 
fri:ahtening  proportions  The  emotions 
of  the  American  people  were  captivated. 

And  Congress  reacted. 

In  response  to  the  demands  of  what 
was  tantamount  to  a  howling  mob  and 
under  great  pressure,  the  Congress  acted 
decisively.  In  1964.  there  was  enacted 
into  law  the  most  all-encompassing  and 
far-reaching  so-called  Ci\'il  Rights  Act 
in  100  years.  Some  of  us  in  the  Senate 
opposed  this  legislation. 

We  did  so  because  we  believed  it  con- 
flicted with  the  requirements  and  re- 
strictions of  the  Constitution. 

We  did  so  because  we  were  convinced 
that  this  legislation  deprived  American 
citizens  of  more  rights  and  immunities 
than  it  granted  to  anyone. 

We  resisted  this  bill  because  we  did  not 
feel  that  certain  rights  guaranteed  to  all 
citizens  by  the  Constitution  should  be 
subverted  in  an  alleged  attempt  to  grant 
certain  other  rights  to  certain  classes  of 
our  citizens. 

We  opposed  the  1964  bill  for  the  reason 
that  many  of  the  problems  it  sought  to 
resolve  were  matters  primarily  address- 
ing themselves  to  the  mind,  the  heart, 
and  the  conscience  of  the  individual. 
We  d.d  not  believe  such  matters  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  force  legislation. 

We  did  not  speak  against  this  legisla- 
tion with  the  intent  to  deprive  any  citi- 
zen of  liis  rights  under  the  Constitution 
or  statutory  law.  We  did  then,  and  do 
now  deplore  any  attempt  tc  do  so, 
whether  it  be  at  the  local.  State  or  Fed- 
eral level. 

Whenever  and  wherever  deprivations 
of  rights  exist — and  some  do — there  are 
more  than  ample  avenues  for  remedial 
action  within  the  orderly  processes  of  the 
law  and  our  courts.  And  certainly  no 
one  would  say  that  the  Federal  courts 
have  been  lax  in  this  regard. 

Nonetheless,  the  Congress  passed  the 
1964  bill.  The  President  signed  it  into 
law.  It  was  said  to  be  a  civil  rights  bill  to 
end  all  civil  rights  bills.  It  carried  with 
It  a  promise  by  its  advocates  that  this 
problem  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
streets. 

Then  last  year  there  was  placed  on  the 
books  a  punitive  law  to  extend  protection 
over  the  right  to  vote. 

In  addition,  milhons  upon  millions  are 
being  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  a  vast  array  of  expanded  programs 
designed  to  Improve  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  of  our  citizens,  particu- 
larly the  underprivileged.  Although  I 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory,  the  right 
to  a  certain  level  of  income,  a  certain 
standard  of  housing,  and  protection 
Eigainst  poverty  has  been  regarded  by 
some  as  a  civil  right  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

Well,  recently  we  heard  a  leader  of  one 
of  the  more  militant  civil  rights  pressure 
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groups  say  that  the  1964  Civil  Right*  Act 
is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  en. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  scoffed 
at.  and  many  of  the  welfare  progi  ams 
have  been  made  the  object  of  scandal 
and  inefficiency. 

Demonstrators  are  still  in  the  streets, 
Ih  greater  numbers  and  with  new  slogans. 
Race  hatred  is  being  shouted  from  street 
comers  aU  over  the  Nation.  People  are 
goaded  and  incited  by  such  slogans  as 
"bum.  baby,  burn!"  and  "black  power.'' 

This  is  rabble-rousing  of  the  worst 
sort.  Black  supremacy  is  just  as  repug- 
nant to  our  society  as  the  doctrine  of 
hate  spewed  forth  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
The  leader  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  the  principal  exponent  of 
"black  power,"  shouts  to  his  followers 
that  nonviolence  is  dead.  The  head  of 
'the  so-called  Snick  organization  recently 
addressed  an  audience  ia  Atlanta  and 
declared  that  he  didnt  think  that  the 
rioters  of  the  WatUs  district  acted  In  an 
extreme  way.  Said  this  erstwhile  civil 
rights  leader: 

I  have  had  so  much  "law  and  order,"  I 
Bwear  to  Ood.  I  want  a  little  chaos. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  mobs  are 
storming  in  the  streets,  pillaglnf  and 
killing? 

If  ever  this  movement  was  civil  and 
nonviolent— and  I  do  not  concede  that 
It  was — it  surely  is  not  so  today. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  it  has 
degenerated  into  outright  criminality 
and  mob  violence.  As  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  stated  editorially  In  April 
of  this  year,  a  tiger  has  been  loosed  in 
the  streets  of  America. 

As  fearsome  as  this  situation  Is,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone, 
least  of  all  to  those  who  have  made  a 
career  of  going  about  the  country 
preaching  disrespect  for  established  au- 
thority. 

What  we  have  witnessed  in  «ity  after 
city  Is  without  a  doubt  a  creature  of  the 
misguided  philosophy  that  there  Is  no 
moral  or  legal  obligation  to  obey  all  the 
laws  all  the  time,  but  only  some  of  the 
laws  some  of  the  time.  This  of  course 
amounts  to  an  open  Invitation  to  take 
the  law  Into  one's  own  hands,  as  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  Whit- 
taker  has  so  eloquently  pointed  out  on 
many  occasions. 

We  have  seen  the  fruits  of  this  disre- 
spect for  authority  and  law  and  order  In 
city  after  city,  community  after  com- 
munity throughout  America.  We  wit- 
nessed it  last  week  in  Chicago,  where  it 
became  necessary  for  military  vehicles 
armed  with  machineguns  to  patrol  the 
streets.  We  witnessed  it  last  August  in 
the  Watts  district  of  Los  Angeles,  where 
36  died,  almost  900  were  injured,  209 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
looting  ran  Into  the  millions. 

And  just  the  other  night,  three  more 
cities — Cleveland.  Jacksonville,  and  New 
York — were  torn  by  mob  violence.  One 
person  was  killed,  a  mother  as  she  called 
from  a  window  for  her  child. 

Mobs  are  lunninR  amuck.  People  have 
been  killed.  Millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  in  properly  damage  has  been  suf- 
fered.   There  has  been  no  letup.    To  the 
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contrary,  mob  violence  and  racial  dis- 
order Is  spreading  Uke  cancer  through- 
out America.  It  is  tragic  but  true,  in 
my  opinion,  that  the  outlook  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  for  more  rioting,  bloodshed, 
and  property  damage.  And  equally 
tragic  is  the  wedge  of  racial  division  and 
dissension  that  Is  being  hammered 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  our 
country  at  a  time  when  national  strength 
and  unity  are  imperative. 

I  am  thankful,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
responsible  leaders  of  our  some  20  mil- 
lion Negro  citizens  likewise  view  this 
situation  with  great  alarm.  They  have 
rightly  denounced  the  "black  power" 
movement,  and  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  doing  so.  I  hope  other  Negro 
leaders  will  speak  out.  Now  is  the  time 
for  responsible  action,  not  mob  action. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  matter  of  great 
national  concern.  Many  regard  it  as  the 
most  critical  domestic  problem  of  the  day. 
Civil  strife  such  as  we  have  seen  sweep 
the  country  must  be  checked,  or  ours  will 
no  longer  be  a  strong  nation  of  laws  in 
which  the  law  is  supreme  over  the  whims 
of  man,  and  not  vice  versa.  Mobocracy 
will  reign  supreme. 

It  is  time  for  the  apostles  of  discord  to 
cease  and  desist. 

The  hour  has  come  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  give  this  situa- 
tion his  immediate  attention.  I  urge 
him  to  make  a  personal  appeal  as  Chief 
Executive  for  a  restoration  of  law  and 
order.  It  is  fully  appropriate  for  him  to 
take  such  action  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary, and  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  Moreover,  In  the  interest  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  insuring  domestic 
tranquillity,  it  falls  his  duty  to  do  so. 

I  hope  he  will  exert  his  leadership  and 
make  his  voice  heard. 

I  hope  he  will  not  mince  words  and 
that  those  who  have  preached  disrespect 
for  law  and  order  will  be  called  down 
from  their  soapboxes  and  made  to  ac- 
count for  the  lawlessness  and  turmoil 
which  now  grips  America. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK. 
JULY   17-23 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  eighth  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  our  attention  is  focused  once 
again  on  the  problems  and  courage  of 
the  peoples  in  the  Communist-controlled 
areas  of  the  world.  This  week  has  ac- 
quired added  significance  during  the  last 
year  as  the  plight  of  those  under  Com- 
munist governments  or  threatened  by 
Communist  aggression  becomes  more 
striking.  In  Vietnam,  we  see  the  con- 
tinued attempts  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, aided  by  other  Communist  bloc 
countries,  to  subject  South  Vietnam  to  a 
Communist  form  of  government.  In 
Eastern  Europe,  we  see  the  growing  de- 
sires by  the  peoples  of  that  region  to  ob- 
tain some  degree  of  freedom,  even  within 
the  Communist  system.  In  both  ca.ses. 
the  examples  emphasize  the  need  for 
firmness  In  our  fight  against  Communist 
aggression  throughout  the  world  and  our 
duty  to  recoKidze  and  encourage  con- 
stuctlve  attempts  to  escape  Communist 
suppression. 


The  major  fact  of  any  Communist 
domination  is  the  loss  of  freedom  for 
those  living  In  the  region.  Communist 
governments  Impose  an  all-encompassing 
control  over  all  ways  of  life.  The  means 
of  economic  growth,  the  manner  of  cul- 
tural expression,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment—all are  dictated  by  a  central  gov- 
erning body  which  claims  to  act  for  the 
people,  but  really  acts  only  for  itself  and 
the  Communist  Party.  The  freedoms 
which  have  always  motivated  men's 
hopes — the  freedom  to  think  what  one 
wants,  the  freedom  to  write  what  one 
pleases,  the  freedom  to  choose  one's  own 
elected  officials  from  several  choices  In 
an  open  election,  the  freedom  to  worship 
one's  God  publicly— are  taken  from  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  and  not 
returned.  These  freedoms,  in  fact,  can- 
not be  returned,  for  their  reinstatement 
would  undermine  the  entire  framework 
of  Communist  dominations. 

Captive  Nations  Week  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  op- 
position against  those  who  would  remove 
the  principle  of  Individual  freedom  under 
governments  of  law.  It  allows  us  to  re- 
call attention  of  the  entire  world  to  the 
injustices  under  Communist  rule  and  the 
repeated  violations  of  basic  human 
rights.  These  acts  against  the  liberty  of 
man  have  been  committed  throughout 
the  world— in  Cuba,  in  Eastern  Europe, 
in  Asia,  and  in  Russia  Itself.  The  result 
of  Communist  domination  serves  to  re- 
inforce the  spirit.  Including  oiu-  own.  of 
all  those  who  are  now  guarding  against 
Communist  subversion  In  the  newly  de- 
veloping nations  In  the  world.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  continually  emphasize  to 
these  young  nations  the  immense  price 
in  human  freedom  and  scope  of  indi- 
vidual activity  which  accompanies  any 
Communist  takeover.  We  must  warn 
those  who  would  adopt  communism  as 
the  easy  means  to  national  power. 

The  initial  resolution  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1959  to  commemorate  this  week 
mentions  some  20  nations  who  have 
been  robbed  of  their  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence.  This  entire  list 
represents  many  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  who  are  now  held 
in  straltjackets  by  the  Communist  gov- 
ernments. The  re.solutlon  also  recog- 
nized the  simple  fact  that  these  peoples 
aspire  to  national  and  personal  self-de- 
termination and  that  the.se  goals  are  un- 
obtainable only  because  of  the  force  of 
Communist  arms  and  occupation,  a 
means  of  power  alien  to  any  principle  of 
.self-determination. 

With  our  national  interest  presentl.v 
captivated  by  the  recent  Asian  develop- 
ments. Captive  Nations  Week  also  reem- 
phaslzes  the  problem  of  the  east-central 
European  nations.  Tlie  peoples  of  that 
area  continue  to  express  their  allegiance 
to  the  ideals  of  human  liberty  and  an 
open  .society,  although  living  under  Com- 
munist forms  of  government  for  almo.'it 
20  years.  In  recent  months,  the  leaders 
of  these  lands  have  paid  token  recogni- 
tion to  the  undercurrent  of  dLscontent 
and  proclaimed  "liberalizations"  of  their 
regimes.  This  so-called  "liberalization." 
however.  Is  merely  a  facade,  for  it  docs 
not  give  the  desired  goals  of  political  self- 
determination  or  human  liberties.    It  is 
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also  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Commu- 
nist regimes  invariably  draw  the  line  In 
cultural  matters  whenever  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  monopoly  on  ideas  is  threat- 
ened. Even  Marshal  Tito,  theoretically 
one  of  the  more  "liberal '  leaders,  jailed 
Milovan  Djilas  when  Djilas'  calls  for 
cultural  freedom  seemed  to  threaten 
Tito  and  Communist  Party  domination. 

For  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations, 
the  attempts  to  regain  basic  human 
rights  Is  thwarted.  Yet,  for  the  number 
of  those  who  escape  to  the  West  still  at- 
tests to  the  strength  of  their  underlying 
desire  for  personal  liberties  and  a  freer 
way  of  life.  Our  foreign  policy  should 
stimulate  this  feeling  of  Independence 
and  support  moves  to  restore  It.  As  the 
1959  resolution  stated.  "It  is  vital  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
that  the  desire  for  liberty  and  independ- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  these 
conquered  nations  should  be  steadfastly 
kept  alive." 

As  a  major  step  in  that  direction,  we 
should  reevaluate  the  recently  proposed 
concept  of  building  bridges  through  trade 
and  aid  with  the  nations  of  east-central 
Europe.  At  a  time  when  we  are  at  war 
in  Vietnam  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion aimed  at  overthrowing  a  free  and 
sovereign  state,  we  should  not  aid  those 
who  are  helping  our  enemies.  We  should 
stop  all  aid  or  trade  which  goes  to  sup- 
port Communist  power  structures  unless 
we  receive  significant  political  conces- 
sions in  return. 

In  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
we  have  a  great  bulwark  against  the 
Coihmunist  attempts  to  dominate  all  of 
us.  Their  calls  for  freedom  serve  as  a 
prime  example  to  remind  the  world  of 
the  conditions  in  Communist-controlled 
areas.  Captive  Nations  Week  also  allows 
us  to  reassert  our  obligation  to  help 
these  people  In  their  fight  for  self-de- 
termination. I  hope  that  all  of  us  will 
use  this  week  to  reaffirm  our  support  of 
basic  human  rights,  so  important  to  our 
way  cl  life  and  the  true  source  of  our 
strength. 

Many  of  these  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  recent  resolution  by  the 
Captive  Nations  Council  of  Colorado — a 
group  representing  Czechoslovakia.  Es- 
tonia, Hungary,  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Po- 
land, and  Ukraine,  and  headed  by  a 
highly  respected,  dedicated,  and  knowl- 
edgeable person,  Mr.  Joseph  Lataltis. 

Since  this  resolution  does  so  aptly  de- 
scribe the  desires  of  the  peoples  of  any 
captive  nation,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Captive   Nations    Council   or   Colorado 
Resolution   1966 

Captive  nations  Is  the  name  given  to  those 
nations  which  found  themselves  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  against  their  own  choosing,  as 
a  result  of  communist  Imperialism.  They 
fell  under  the  direct  Influence  and  domina- 
tion of  the  Communists  without  even  hav- 
ing been  represented  or  consulted  at  the  .Al- 
lied Conferences  at  which  their  fate  was  de- 
cided— Teheran.  Yalta. 

They  are  not  free  today  because  they  can 
not  freely  steer  their  own  course  based  on 


the  actual  will  bf  their  peoples,  as  guided 
by  Christian  morality.  They  must  comply, 
by  persuasion  or  coercion,  with  the  dictates 
of  communist  Ideology  as  Interpreted  by  the 
party,  for  whom  the  end  sanctlfles  the 
means.  The  fact  remains  that  the  commu- 
nist strategy  and  alms  have  never  chanped: 
to  conquer  the  world  and  to  establish  Its  own 
brand  of  Justice,  based  on  the  dictates  of  the 
party,  therefore 

We  declare  to  the  free  world  and  the  USSR 
that  the  people  of  the  captive  nations  believe 
In  the  right  of  self-government  ,and  the 
basic  Inherent  freedoms  of  man; 

We  accuse  Russia  of  Illegal  occupation, 
armed  oppression  and  illegal  Incorporation  of 
nations    into   the   Soviet    Union, 

We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  brutal  mas- 
sacre of  human  dignity  and  rights  of  man  in 
tlie  captive  nations; 

We  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  be  dis- 
solved and  Russia  withdraw  all  Its  troops, 
agents,  colonists  and  controls  from  all  cap- 
tive  nations; 

We  demand  that  the  freedom  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  be  restored  according  to  the  will 
of   the  people; 

We  request  the  governments  of  the  free 
world  to  use  all  peaceful  means  to  restore 
and  protect  the  rights  of  peoples  freedom  of 
choice  in  all  corners  of  the  world; 

We  request  the  United  Nations  De-Colo- 
nization  Committee  to  fulfill  its  duty  and 
tiilce  up  the  case  of  Soviet  Colonialism  in 
the  world; 

We  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  free  world 
to  support  the  captive  nations  In  their  strug- 
gle  toward  free  determination   and   Justice; 

We  pledge  to  maintain  the  existence  of  this 
problem  before  the  people  of  all  free  nations; 

We  pledge  to  avail  ourselves  and  our  orga- 
nized activities  to  combat  comunlstlc  im- 
perialism on  all  moral  and  legal  grounds,  as 
spokesmen  for  the  oppressed,  until  the  cap- 
tive nations  arc  free  again. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WORLD  PRESS  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  World  Press  Institute  held 
its  annual  forimi  and  dinner,  at  which 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  in  j6umalism 
were  the  special  guests.  More  impor- 
tant, however,  the  occasion  also  marked 
the  commencement  for  the  15  visit- 
ing foreign  newsmen,  who  have  studied 
this  year  as  fellows  of  the  World  Press 
Institute.  I  take  this  opE>ortunity  to 
salute  this  unique  experience  in  inter- 
national communication,  which  is  based 
on  the  laudable  faith  that  the  best  way 
to  show  foreign  journalists  the  American 
way  of  life  is  to  allow  complete  freedom 
to  wander,  freedom  to  observe  and  ex- 
plore, and  freedom  to  write  without  re- 
strictions. 

Sponsored  by  Macalester  College  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  a  number  of  co- 
operating corporations,  the  World 
Press  Institute  brings  15  foreign 
newsmen  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
this  country  every  year.  For  example, 
this  year's  group  included  men  from 
Brazil.  Ghana,  Lebanon,  and  Pakistan. 
During  their  stay,  the  journalists  study 
at  Macalester,  intern  on  a  major  Ameri- 
can daily  newspaper,  travel  widely,  and 


do  Independent  research  on  various  as- 
pects of  American  life.  In  the  process 
of  this  varied  program,  the  visitors  gain 
Increased  knowledge — and.  we  hope,  in- 
creased appreciation — of  our  people,  our 
society,  and  our  governmental  proce.ss. 

In  case  after  case,  the  journalists  re- 
turn home  with  a  more  objective  imder- 
standing  of  the  American  scene.  This 
wider  perspective  helps  them  give  ac- 
curate reporting  on  our  activities  at 
home  and  abroad.  As  a  -result,  foreign 
readers  gam  a  greater  iiisight  and  more 
realistic  view  of  news  developments  in- 
volving the  United  States.  In  addition, 
their  broader  journalistic  training  in- 
evitably assists  their  role  as  responsible 
opinionmakers  In  their  ovm  countries. 

The  World  Press  Institute  is  now  en- 
tering its  sixth  year  of  operation.  It 
illustrates  the  continued  commitment 
of  private  colleges,  foundations,  and  busi- 
nesses to  promoting  increased  interna- 
tional understanding.  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  us  hope  that  this  role  will  continue  to 
expand  at  thjs  time  when  American 
commitments  in  many  areas  of  en- 
deavor are  worldwide.  We  should  ac- 
tively encourage  this  sort  of  program  so 
that  our  world  image  !.■=  presented  objec- 
tively to  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  am 
sure  that  such  a  presentation  will  gain 
us  new  friends,  will  aid  us  in  self-exami- 
nation, and  will  enhance  our  efforts  to 
promote  freedom  and  human  liberties 
throughout  the  world.  As  one  visiting 
journalist  said  at  the  end  of  his  year  with 
the  World  Press  Institute,  "In  a  world 
growing  tragically  short  of  this  virtue, 
your  openhearted  friendliness  is  the  one 
thing  that  will,  if  given  a  chance,  help 
bring  our  nations  together." 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
World  Pi-ess  Institute  for  its  forward 
thinking  in  this  area. 


PULL  HEARINGS  SHOULD  BE  HELD 
ON    THE    PRAYER    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  ^n 
March  22  of  this  year,  the  distinguisned 
minority  leader  (Mr.  DirksenI  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  148.  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stat«s  to  p>ermit 
voluntary  participation  in  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools.  That  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  chairman  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendments  Subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  !Mr.  BayhI.  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148 
Those  hearings  are  scheduled  for  the 
days  of  August  1st  through  5th.  and  8th 
through  10th— a  total  of  8  days  of  hear- 
ings. 

I  welcomed  this  announcement  of 
hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148, 
for  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  explore  this 
constitutoinal  question,  which  has  been 
a  matter  of  significant  national  concern 
since  the  first  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
school  prayer  in  1962.  I  wrote  to  Senator 
Bayh  last  Monday,  suggesting  a  number 
of  witnesses  who  might  be  called  to 
testify  on  this  proposed  school  prayer 
amendment.    The  witnesses  I  suggested 
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lor  the  hearings  include  some  of  the  most 
prominent  churchmen  said  conatitu- 
tlonal  lawyers  In  our  Nation. 

Therefore.  I  was  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed to  see  in  yesterday  morning's 
Washington  Post  an  article  entitled 
'DiRKSDf  Will  Bypass  Committee  on 
Prayer."  This  report  Indicates  that 
Senator  DimKSKi*  Intends  to  seek  to  dis- 
charge Senator  Bayh  and  his  subcom- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the 
proposed  amendment  on  prayer.  The 
article  further  states  that,  if  the  dis- 
charge effort  fails.  Senator  Dirksen 
plans  to  bypass  orderly  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee procedures  and  move  directly  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  substitute  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  148  for  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  144.  a  join  resolution  now  on 
the  Senate  calendar,  to  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  October  31  as 
National  UNICEF  Day. 

Quite  aside  from  the  merits  of  Sen- 
ator DiHKSENS  proposal  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  I  was  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed by  this  report,  for  I  had  as- 
sumed that  Senator  Dirksen  would  want 
the  fullest  exploration  of  all  the  Iripll- 
cations  of  hLs  proposed  amendment, 
especially  since  it  would  modify  the 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion  em- 
bodied in  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

I  am  aware  that  18  days  of  hearings 
were  conducted  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  1964  on  other  suggested 
modifications  of  the  first  amendment  to 
deal  with  school  prayer.  But  surely 
Senator  Dirksen  would  not  suggest  that 
these  hearings  provide  a  substitute  for 
hearings  on  his  proposed  amendment. 
since  those  hearings  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  no  school  prayer  amendment 
should  be  approved.  In  fact,  the  1964 
Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac  re- 
ported, in  summarizing  tlie  House  action : 

The  prayer  decisions  receded  as  a  con- 
gresslonaJ  Lssue  as  It  Isecame  clear  that  many 
religious  organizations  oppoeed  any  action 
t<n  reverse  the  Court  decisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xuianimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  4  additional  miiiutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Nor  can  I  imagine 
Senator  Dirksen  would  suggest  that  the 
2  days  of  hearings  on  other  school  prayer 
proposals  conducted  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  In  1963.  provide  any 
basis  for  assessing  his  new  proposal, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  148. 

I  am  sure  most  of  us  agree  than  any 
proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution's 
freedom-of-religlon  guarantees  deserves 
the  most  thorough  consideration  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  148  deals  with  freedom  of 
religion,  a  central  tradition  in  our 
American  life,  and  with  the  question 
of  prayer  in  schools,  a  significant  na- 
tional concern.  I  cannot  believe  that 
after  nearly  180  years  without  amend- 
ment, the  first  amendment  must  be 
amended  for  the  first  time  in  a  matter  of 
days,  without  any  hearing  by  the  appro- 
priate Senate  subcommittee.  Nor  can  I 
believe  that,  after  4  years,  the  Supreme 


Court's  decisions  under  the  first  amend- 
ment concerning  prayer  In  schools  must 
be  modified  before  hearings  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proposed  amendment  can 
even  be  held. 

As  an  ofiQcial  of  my  chtu-ch.  as  a  father 
of  three  children,  aiui  as  an  Individual 
raised  throughout  his  life  in  strong 
religious  tradition  and  practice.  I  share 
the  concern  of  every  Senator  In  prescn- 
ing  and  encouraging  the  religious  orien- 
tation of  our  Nation,  suid  in  strengthen- 
ing the  moral  fiber  of  otu-  people.  But  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciai-j".  as  A  member  of  its  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments,  as  a  Sen- 
ator, and  as  a  law>-er,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  see  our  venerable  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  modified,  except  after 
the  most  thorough  hearings  on  the 
scrutiny  of  the  proposed  amendment  be- 
fore the  appropriate  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  think  our  churches  and  churchmen 
should  be  heard  on  the  questions  raised 
by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148.  I  think 
our  Nation's  leading  constitutional 
lawyers  should  be  heard  as  to  is  precise 
meaning.  And  I  think  prominent  lay- 
men and  school  administrators  ought  to 
be  heard  on  the  Supreme  Court  deci.sions 
and  the  effect  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment on  religious  activities  in  the  schools. 

I  intend  to  urge  my  fellow  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  insist  on  full 
and  comprehensive  open  hearings  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  148.  where  all 
the  responsible  leaders  of  our  Nation's 
churches  will  be  permitted  to  testify.  I 
can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  we  mu.st 
ru.sh  to  amend  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  freedom  of  religion  before^hear- 
intis  on  the  proposed  amendmeitts  can 
even  t>e  held. 

Moreover.  I  am  deeply  concerned  by 
the^  procedure  which  Senator  Dirksen 
has  indicated  he  will  utilize  If  he  cannot 
get  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  discharge 
its  Constitutional  Amendments  Subcom- 
mittee from  fiu-ther  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  148.  There  is 
no  reason  to  bypass  the  normal  time- 
honored  procedure  of  the  Senate  for  con- 
sidering any  bill,  in  order  to  rush  to  the 
Senate  floor  with  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  our  guarantees  of  religious 
freedom. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  doubt  of  a 
favorable  reception  for  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  148  in  the  hearings  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee.  Five  of  the  nine 
members  of  that  Subcommittee  are  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148. 

In  sliort.  It  appears  that  the  only  tiling 
to  be  feared  from  hearings  Ls  tliat  serious 
questions  might  be  raised  about  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment,  or  grave 
reservations  might  be  raised  as  to  its 
Import. 

I  have  no  desire  to  delay  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
148.  In  fact,  I  have  told  Senator  Bayh 
I  will  help  him  chair  whatever  hearings 
prove  necessary  on  the  resolution.  But 
I  must  opf>ose  any  attempt  to  ramrod 
tliis  proposed  modification  of  the  first 
amendment  through  the  Senate  without 
normal,  orderly,  and  full  committee 
consideration. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RKcoto  an 
article  entitled  "Dirksen  Will  Bypass 
Committee  on  Prayer,"  written  by  Rob- 
ert C.  Albright,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DisKSEN  Will  Bypass  Committee  on  Prayer 
(By  Robert  C   Albright) 

Miffed  at  Senate  Jvidlclary  Committee  In- 
action on  his  controversial  "prayer  amend- 
ment," Sen.  E^7XKIr^T  M.  Dikksem  (R-HI  )  said 
yesterday  he  won't  wait  for  already  scheduled 
Judiciary  subcommittee  hearings. 

Instead,  he  told  newsmen,  he  plans  to  move 
in  the  committee  on  Thursday  to  "discharge" 
a  Bubcommittee  he;uled  by  Sen.  Blrcli  Bayh 
(D-Ind.)  from  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

If  that  effort  falls.  Dirksen  said,  he  plans 
to  move  directly  on  the  Senate  floor  to  sub- 
stitute for  already  pending  legislation  his 
amendment  "permitting  the  \oluntary  par- 
ticipation of  students  or  others  in  p.-ayer." 

The  bill  he  has  picked  as  the  "prayer"  ve- 
liicle  Is  a  Joint  resoUitlon.  already  approved 
by  the  House,  designating  Oct.  31  of  each 
yeflr  as  "National  UNICEF  Day" 

DiRKSEN's  strategy  thus  would  p.-.rallel  his 
efforts  l.ist  August  to  substitute  his  ill-fated 
reapportionment  amendment  for  a  House 
bill  designating  "American  Legion  Baseball 
Week.  •  That  maneuver  failed  for  lack  of 
tlie  required  two-thirds  m.ajorlty. 

B.^TH  announced  only  last  Friday  that  he 
will  hold  eight  days  of  hearings  on  Dihksen'.s 
amendment,  starting  Aug.  1.  But  Dirksen 
faid  he  wants  the  hearings  held  dojTO  to  two 
days,  lest  his  resolution  get  snagged  1  the 
adjournment  rush.  Bayh.  however.  xxi 
firm  ou  his  eight-day  hearing  notice. 


llbiN  TO  SUCCEED  IN  SELLING  U.S. 
\  SAVINGS  BONDS 

Mt^  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "How  To 
Succeed  In  Selling  Savings  Bonds,"  pub- 
lished in  Life  magazine  for  July  8.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

How    To    SUCCETD    IN    SELLING    SAVINGS    BoNDS 

President  Johnfon  has  taken  on  a  new 
Job — that  of  dictating  the  savins^  habits  of 
5  8  minion  federal  employes.  Some  of  them 
may  never  be  able  to  untwist  their  arms 
again. 

Declaring  that  "there  is  no  better  Invest- 
ment than  U,S.  savings  bonds."  and  th.it 
their  purchase  Is  "both  prudent  and  patri- 
otic," the  President  decreed  that  federal  em- 
ployes, who  were  already  slprned  up  60'" 
strong,  for  payroll  savings  bond  deductions. 
nniEt  set  a  better  example. 

He  cast  around  for  the  closest  ones  to 
hand — the  employes  at  16O0  Pennsylvanhi 
Avenue — and  promptly  managed  to  Increase 
the  b<3nd-buyers  there  from  57  4  :  to  100 
of  the  staff.  Delighted,  he  set  OTit  after  tlif 
rest  of  the  federal  employes.  With  con- 
siderable logic,  bis  choice  for  campaign  en- 
forcer was  Postmaster  General  Larry 
O'Brien,  a  major-league  arm-twister  in  his 
own  right. 

While  the  President  carefully  watched 
the  progress  at  the  campalgrn  on  two  charts 
set  up  In  his  Cabinet  room.  O'Brien  was 
telling  agency  heads.  "The  President  .  .  . 
will  accept  nothing  iesa  than  the  minimum 
Immediate  goal  a*  TS"?;.  will  conaJder  ade- 
quate Dotblng  leas  than  reallaatlon  of  our 
long-range  goal   of  90 'Tc    and   will   be  satis- 
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tied  with  nothing  less  than  achievement 
of  the  IWc  record  established  by  the 
White  House." 

Department  heads  down  to  the  level  of 
[x->stmaster8  In  one-man  i>ost  offices  got 
the  message.  Reading.  Pa.  postal  workers 
were  told  by  an  official,  "Buy  bonds  or 
bye-bye."  While  Civil  Service  status  pro- 
tects most  federal  workers  from  firings, 
other  pressures  can  be  applied.  A  New 
Jersey  postal  worker  was  refused  two 
weeks'  leave  that  he  planned  to  spend  with 
his  Vietnam-bound  son  until  he  knuckled 
under    and    signed    a    saving    bond    pledge. 

The  campaign  has  paid  off.  Bond  sales 
to  federal  employes  have  Jumped  from 
«206  million  to  $410  million,  and  the  per- 
centage of  workers  signed  up  from  60'";  to 
76.5'~  .  But  the  campaign  has  also  paid 
off  In  widespread  and  Justifiable  bitterness 
among  the  employes. 

Complaining  about  the  uproar  his  tac- 
tics had  caused,  O'Brien  claimed.  "A  few- 
cynics  who  have  attempted  to  tarnish  our 
savings  bond  campaign  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  In  a  democracy  such  as  oiu's 
are  as  great  as  the  freedoms  our  democracy 
guarantees." 

While  the  purchase  of  savings  bonds  can 
be  an  excellent  idea,  it  is  an  Investment 
decision  which  Is  up  to  the  citizen  him- 
self. Including  the  citizen  who  works  for 
the  U.S.  government.  The  President  and 
his  Postmaster  General  should  call  off  their 
shabby  campaign  of  coercion. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  eighth  annual  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

It  was  so  designated  by  the  Congress 
in  1959  to  remind  Americans  of  those 
peoples  to  whom  freedom  and  national 
independence  have  been  denied. 

It  is  a  week  set  aside  to  focus  public 
attention  on  those  nations  deprived  of 
liberty  because  of  the  global  and  ag- 
gressive ambitions  of  others. 

Our  expressioiis  of  support  will  serve 
as  beacons  of  hope  to  these  nations  that 
one  day  they  again  will  be  free  of  the 
yoke  of  oppression. 


PRESERVATION      OF      MIGRATORY 
BIRD  REFUGE  ON  LAKE  ERIE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  26.  the  Migratory  Bird  Commission 
of  the  United  States  will  hold  a  meet- 
ing at  which  it  will  determine  whether 
or  not  it  will  proceed  with  the  purchase 
of  535  acres  of  marshland  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie  in  Ohio.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Commission  will  act  favorably 
upon  that  proposal. 

The  marshlands,  in  all,  consist  of 
about  15,000  acres.  10,000  acres  have 
already  been  acquired  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment and  the  Federal  Government. 
5,000  acres  remain  in  private  hands.  My 
hope  is  that  eventually  either  the  State 
or  the  Federal  Government  will  acquire 
the  entire  5.000  acres. 

However,  the  Issue  before  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Commission  on  July  26  will  be 
merely  the  acquisition  of  535  acres,  at 
a  cost  of  $450  per  acre,  or  a  total  cost 
of  $240,750. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a 
seriolis  mistake,  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  nature,  to  sdlow  that  marsh- 
land on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie — which 


now  is  a  refuge  for  migratory  birds — 
to  become  used  for  commercial  purposes 
or  otherwise.  We  owe  it  to  posterity  to 
acquire  that  land.  I  believe  the  entire 
5.000  acres  should  be  acquired  even- 
tually, and  immediately  the  535  acres 
under  consideration.  I  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  to  proceed  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  land. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  15  minutes.  I 
made  this  request  of  the  majority  leader, 
and  it  was  agreeable  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


AMERICAN  POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President.  President  Johnsons  speech 
of  July  12  on  U.S.  Asian  policy  was  both 
positive  and  firm  in  addressing  the  prob- 
lems we  face  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  tone  of  the  President's  me.s.sage  was 
clear:  if  we  are  to  seek  and  find  peace 
and  security  in  Asia,  if  that  continent 
is  ever  to  be  more  to  us  than  simply  a 
place  of  confrontation  and  battle,  there 
must  be  a  "reconciliation  between  na- 
tions that  now  call  themselves  enemies." 
But  the  I'resident  was  also  realistic  in 
outlining  our  role  as  a  Pacific  power  in 
the  future  of  Asia.  He  said  that  aggres- 
sion by  military  force  against  free  and 
independent  Asian  states  will  not  be 
permitted,  and  that  the  best  defense 
against  future  aggression  lies  in  the 
building  of  viable  Asian  societies  and 
economies. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  excellent  ad- 
dress will  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
meaningful  discussion  in  this  country  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  In  Asia.  I  am 
sure  that  these  goals  will  not  preclude 
our  taking  of  steps  leading  to  ever  more 
normal  relations  with  China. 

For  the  last  few  months  we  have  been 
witnessing  the  outward  manifestations 
of  severe  political  turmoil  on  the  Chinese 
mainland.  Intellectuals  have  been  de- 
nounced, heroes  have  become  villians.  in 
the  classic  pattern  of  a  Communist 
purge.  It  would  be  premature  to  even 
guess  at  the  final  outcome  of  China's 
internal  struggle.  While  we  know  that 
in  the  near  future  China  will  experience 
a  change  in  leadership,  we  can  only 
hope  that  her  hostile  attitudes  toward 
the  world  will  also  change  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  The  veterans  of  the  Long 
March  to  the  caves  of  Yenan  are  now 
aged;  their  experiences  and  their  result- 
ing devotion  to  a  cause  are  not  the  ex- 
periences of  700  million  other  Chinese. 
Utopian  promises  have  faded,  a  Great 
Leap  has  stumbled,  and  a  self-imposed 
isolation  iz  having  its  toll  on  industrial 
and  scientific  progress — to  say  nothing 
of  the  intellectual  unrest  created  by  the 
absence  of  new  ideas  and  the  internal 
control  of  thought.  « 

In  this  setting  it  is  possible  that  China 
will  find  it  to  be  in  her  own  Interest  to 
reach  an  accommodation  with  her  Asian 
neighbors  and  the  powers  of  the  world. 


This  may  come  about  when  it  becomes 
clear  to  her  that  in  foreign saffairs  blus- 
tering militancy  and  repeated  threats  of 
violence  will  not  cause  the  resolve  of 
other  nations  to  collapse.  It  may  come 
about  when  she  finds  that  the  solution  of 
domestic  problems  involves  much  more 
than  exhortation.  Then  China  may 
conclude  that  what  she  must  do  with 
her  energies  and  resources  within  will 
demand  more  stable  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions without. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  the  Commu- 
nist government  of  China  will  pass  away 
or  even  change  significantly  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Rather  what  this  shows 
is  that  China  today  is  susceptible  to 
change,  and  the  characteristic  ingre- 
dients for  internal  moderation  are  pres- 
ent. 

In  monolithic  societies  opportunities 
for  other  nations  to  affect  change  appear 
in  periods  of  succession  and  unrest.  If 
we  are,  in  the  words  of  the  President,  to 
"discourage  a  hostile  China."  if  we  are 
to  "encourage  a  misguided  China"  to  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  world,  if 
we  wish  to  .see  a  "peaceful  China  as  the 
center  of  a  peaceful  Asia,"  we  must  be 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  these  op- 
portimities  resulting  from  transition. 
We  must  do  all  we  can  to  make  sure 
that  the  new  leaders  of  China  have  the 
largest  number  of  peaceful  options.  To 
the  extent  that  her  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  the  world  are  no'w  the 
subject  of  internal  argument  ■we  should 
take  positive  steps  to  insure  that  such 
questions  remain  liigh  on  China's  agenda 
of  dissent. 

On  May  3,  both  Senator  McGovern 
and  I  suggested  the  creation  of  a  blue- 
ribbon  commission  to  both  study  and 
inform  the  American  public  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face  in  our  China  relations.  We 
hoped,  and  still  do  liope,  that  sucii  a 
body  would  investigate  many  of  the  steps 
that  the  President  alluded  to:  \h^  ex- 
change of  scholars,  b'osinessmen.  and  re- 
porters, as  well  as  the  question  of  trade: 
but.  above  all.  the  ways  in  which  greater 
communications  can  be  established  be- 
tween us  and  the  most  powerful  state  in 
Asia.  I  have  been  extremely  heartened 
by  the  reaction  both  within  the  admin- 
istration and  the  countrj'  to  our  call  for 
a  new  discussion  of  China. 

I  also  suggested  that  highest  priority 
be  given  to  the  question  of  China's  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations.  This 
question  deserves  priority  not  bec-ause  of 
its  overwhelming  significance,  but  be- 
cause within  3  months  it  will  come  up 
again  as  the  General  Assembly  gathers 
in  New  York  City.  In  past  years  we  have 
undertaken  an  enormous  diplomatic  ef- 
fort to  convince  our  allies  and  the  neu- 
tral nations  that  the  admission  of  main- 
land China  is  detrimental  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  free  world. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  yearly 
effort  has  been  costly  to  us.  'We  have 
expended  precious  diplomatic  capital. 
Not  all  nations — indeed  it  can  be  said 
that  less  than  a  majority — today  view 
China's  admission  to  the  U.N.  as  dis- 
astrous as  we  do.  We  have  retained  their 
support  in  other  ways,  in  some  instances 
yielding  to  these  member  states  on  other 
is.sues.    In  most  in.stances  we  have  been 
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forced  to  send  our  emissaries  to  argue  a 
ixisition  again  and  again  to  nations  that 
find  our  position  quite  unrealistic  in  the 
light  of  world  events — even  nations  liv- 
ing on  the  rim  of  China.  Perhaps  this 
annual  diplomatic  activity  was  justifiable 
in  tlie  past.  But  its  continuation  depends 
on  a  new  judgment  that  success  on  this 
issue  is  worth  the  price  we  have  been 
paying.  I  am  no  longer  convinced  that 
our  best  interests  continue  to  lie  in  this 
direction.  I  do  not  believe  that  an  un- 
yielding negative  approach  to  the  China 
question  serves  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  Formosa,  our  Asian 
friends,  or  the  United  Nations  in  the 
world  today. 

I  suggest  that,  if  we  are  to  follow  up 
on  the  recent  positive  view  of  Asia  out- 
lined so  clearly  by  the  President,  now  is 
the  time  to  fully  review  this  matter.  I 
am  sure  that  a  different  and  more  posi- 
tive position  can  now  be  taken  by  our 
Government,  and  that  such  a  position 
will  be  better  received  by  our  fellow  me:n- 
bers  of  the  U.N.  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  truly  vital  concern  we 
have  In  this  entire  matter.  It  has  been 
stated  that  "He  who  moves  not  forward 
goes  backward." 

The  major  concern  of  the  United 
States  is.  or  should  be,  the  commitment 
we  have  to  our  friends  on  Formosa,  that, 
regardless  of  International  events,  their 
presence  and  the  voice  of  the  12  million 
Nationalist  Chinese  citizens  will  be  pre- 
served in  the  United  Nations.  It  ap- 
pears that  we  are  endangering  that  com- 
mitment by  our  continued  emphasis  on 
obstructing  the  usual  China  resolutions. 
All  of  tlie  resolutions  Uiat  have  been  pro- 
posed to  date  have  called  for  the  expul- 
sion of  Formosa.  Thus.  In  this  diploma- 
tic effort,  we  have  allowed  others  to 
choose  the  Is.sue  and  control  the  setting. 
Our  petition  has  been  purely  defensive. 
Many  of  our  traditional  allies — Great 
Britain.  France.  India,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  to  mention  but  a  few — have 
opted  in  the  past  for  the  exclusion  of 
Formo.'^a  and  the  presence  of  Red  China. 
And  the  rollcall  on  this  question  over 
the  years  has  shown  our  position  to  be 
deteriorating,  our  persuasion  less  com- 
pelling. 

A  simple  majority  of  the  U.N.  decides 
whether  or  not  the  ultimate  vote  for  ad- 
mission of  China  will  be  a  two-thirds 
vot«  or  simply  a  majority  vote.  In  1961, 
61  countries  voted  to  make  this  Issue  an 
"important  question,"  requiring  the  two- 
thirds  vote,  while  34  were  opposed.  The 
final  vote  on  adml.ssion  was  48  to  37. 
with  19  abstentions.  In  1965  only  56 
nations  called  fc^r  a  two-thirds  vote  on 
the  issue,  with  49  opposed.  On  the  final 
question  the  vote  was  47  to  47  with  20 
abstentions.  Clearly  the  favorable  votes 
are  being  eroded,  and  last  year's  final 
tie  vote  raises  serious  questions  as  to  how 
long  this  issue  will  remain  an  "important 
question."  It  Is  on  this  slim  thread  that 
Formosa  remains  in  the  United  Nations. 
I  would  suggest  that  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve tlie  presence  of  Formosa  In  the 
United  Nations,  we  would  be  well  advised 
to  take  the  initiative  In  drafting  and 
supporting  a  resolution  that  would  allow 
both  the  presence  of  China  as  well  as  the 
retention  of  Pormovsa,    While  It  Is  quite 


likely  that  this  proposal  would  be  con- 
sidered imacceptable  at  first,  by  both 
Formosa  and  China.  I  feel  It  has  many 
advantages  that  would  serve  our  position 
well.  First,  we  would.  In  effect,  be  plac- 
ing the  burden  of  China's  absence  from 
the  U.N.  on  the  Chinese  themselves  as 
well  as  their  supporters  In  tliat  body, 
should  China  object  to  our  attempts  or 
subsequently  refuse  the  invitation  of  the 
member  state. 

Second,  we  would  be  shifting  the  em- 
phasis of  the  annual  discussion  from 
the  question  of  why  China  should  be  In- 
cluded or  excluded  to  the  question  of 
the  preservation  of  Formosa. 

Finally,  we  would  be  informing  the 
United  Nations  tliat  we  are  prepared  to 
labor  for  the  goal  of  the  United  Nations 
being  a  universal  body,  \{rlth  represen- 
tation for  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  question  of  preserving  Formosa, 
and  our  support  for  ujiivensality  in  the 
U.N..  will.  I  am  sure,  have  an  Impact  on 
the  many  small  nations  of  the  General 
As.sembly.  Mcmy  of  the  new  U.N.  mem- 
bers should  be  a.sked  if  they  are  anxious 
to  negate  this  principle  by  continuing  to 
move  for  the  expulsion  of  a  fellow  mem- 
ber. Formosa  is  a  country  of  12  million 
people.  She  is  one  of  the  most  advanced 
economies  In  Asia,  having  just  raised  her 
per  capita  Income  by  50  percent  in  10 
years.  She  carries  on  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars In  world  trade  and  has  formal  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  57  nations.  There 
are  few  new  member  nations  in  the  U.N. 
of  this  size  or  growth  with  stich  com- 
parable success  In  the  world  scene.  What 
can  guarantee  these  new  states  tlieir  own 
pre.sence  In  a  world  body  if  Formosa  can 
be  so  easily  expelled? 

Mr.  Pi-esldcnt,  I  would  not  take  it  upon 
myself  to  state  what  any  specific  resolu- 
tion should  contain,  or  whether  or  not  It 
should  be  combined  with  other  matters 
of  U.N.  representation  or  membership. 
There  have  been  situations  In  the  past 
where  former  single  states  split  and  the 
United  Nations  had  to  handle  the  ad- 
missions problem.  This  occurred  In  1947 
when  Pakistan  separated  from  India, 
and  in  1961  when  Syria  withdrew-  from 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

In  the  China  case,  however,  we  have 
an  additional  complexity  that  must  be 
recognized.  The  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment holds  one  of  the  five  permanent 
seats  on  the  Security  Council.  Those  In 
the  past  who  have  supported  the  usual 
resolutions  for  the  entry  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  the  U.N.  have  as- 
.sumed  that  China  would  be  entitled  to 
take  the  Formosan  .seat  on  the  Security 
Council,  also.  I  would  be  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  development  at  this  time, 
and  view  the  possibility  of  this  occurring 
as  another  substantial  reason  for  a 
US  Initiative  on  this  question. 

It  Is  true  that,  since  the  1961  unltlng- 
for-peace  resolution,  most  of  the  mean- 
ingful UN.  activities,  at  least  in  peace- 
keeping matters,  have  shifted  from  the 
Council  to  the  General  Assembly.  Even 
so.  China  today  does  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  agree  on  any  matter  with  anyone  in 
the  world.  The  kind  of  disruptive  ac- 
tivity we  could  expect  from  China  in  the 
short  run — not  unlike  the  Russian  ex- 
perience— would  seem  to  preclude  her 


presence  on  the  Council.  One  need  only 
imagine  what  the  presence  of  Cliina  on 
the  Security  Council  would  have  meant 
during  the  recent  India-Pakistan  dis- 
pute, when  a  Malaysian  cease-fire  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Security  Council  and  then  accepted  by 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  as  the  basis  for 
a  peaceful  settlement.  Clearly,  tliis  mat- 
ter would  have  received  a  Chinese  veto, 
regardless  of.  or  perhaps  because  of,  the 
agreement  by  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  necessity  for  U.N.  action. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  part  of 
the  United  States  effort  also  be  directed 
toward  a  review  of  the  current  Security 
Council  arrangements.  The  five  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Council — the  United 
States,  U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  China — were  entitled  to  their  favored 
position  on  the  basis  of  their  leadership 
of  victory  in  World  War  n.  The  world, 
and  the  powers  that  affect  the  world, 
have  changed  considerably  since  that 
time.  Wc  are  now  committed  to  former 
enemies.  We  have  had  serious  confron- 
tations and  differences  with  our  former 
allies.  It  would  seem  only  appropriate 
that  the  basic  Security  Council  compo- 
sition refiect  who  has  the  most  potential 
to  preserve  peace  today,  rather  tJian  who 
won  the  war  20  years  ago. 

Without  endorsing  any  one  solution 
to  the  Security  Council  problem,  certain 
alternatives  can  be  suggested,  that  I  am 
sure  are  apparent  to  Uiose  expert  in  these 
matters. 

The  basic  Security  Council  problem 
centers  on  which  China  should  have  the 
permanent  China  seat  and  tlie  accompa- 
nying veto  power.  The  most  obvious 
solution  is  that  neither  China  be  seated 
on  the  Council  permanently  at  this  time. 
This  could  be  accomplislied  by  a  revision 
of  the  Charter  reducing  the  number  of 
permanent  seats  from  five  to  four. 

More  realistic,  perhaps,  would  be  the 
retention  of  the  five  permanent  seats, 
with  the  fifth  position  going  to  one  of  tiie 
dominant  underdev^oped  states  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  world— such  as 
India.  V 

This  move  would  rfefiect  the  concern 
of  the  UJ>I.  in  the  develdping  world  while 
recognizing  that  world  power  and  a  voice 
In  peace  is  not  a  function  of  armaments 
alone.  India  represents  the  great  ex- 
periment of  our  generation — a  struggle 
toward  freedom  and  democracy  against 
all  the  negative  forces  generated  by  prob- 
lems of  population,  poverty,  under- 
developed resources,  and  geography.  To 
the  extent  that  such  a  proposal  for  one 
nation  would  be  unacceptable  to  others, 
this  fifth  seat  with  Its  permanent  seat 
privileges  could  rotate  among  develop- 
ing world  members. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions contained  a  provision  allowing  for 
the  expansion  of  the  League's  Council, 
without  constant  amendment  to  the 
covenant.  Similarly,  the  Charter  of  the 
U.N.  could  be  so  amended  to  introduce 
the  needed  flexibility  in  Council  mem- 
bership. This  would  allow  for  future 
representation  of  China  on  the  Council, 
if  she  displayed  by  her  behavior  after 
admission  that  she  deserved  such  a  posi- 
tion. This  basic  change  in  the  Charter 
could  also  be  accompanied  by  revisions 
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in  the  veto  procedure,  as.  for  example, 
reserving  the  use  of  the  veto  only  on 
binding  decisions  of  the  Council  with 
majority  votes  controlling  the  nonbind- 
ing  recommendation  of  the  Council  to 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  p>oint  remains,  however,  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  construction  of  the 
U.S.  proposal,  our  efforts  and  the 
abilities  of  our  statesmen  should  be 
directed  toward  new  approaclies  to  old 
problems.  We  should  be  exercising,  in 
international  affairs,  the  same  ingenuity 
with  which  we  have  attacked  our  prob- 
lems on  the  domestic  scene. 

Mr.  President,  this  course  would  be 
profitable  to  our  interests,  not  only  be- 
cause Formosa's  presence  would  be  pre- 
served. It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by 
Secretary-General  U  Thant  that  the 
United  Nations  can  have  no  influence  in 
the  Vietnam  crisis,  since  only  one  of  the 
major  powers  involved  is  present  In  the 
United  Nation.s — the  United  States.  As 
the  Secretary-Greneral  said  in  May  of 
this  year  on  the  question  of  Vietnam: 

If  the  Security  Council  is  to  be  usefully 
Involved  In  finding  a  solmlon  to  any  problem 
tlireatenlng  International  peare  and  security, 
one  prerequisite  Is  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cU  must  be  In  a  position  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question.  In  my  view  this  is  a  must. 
Without  this  prerequisite  I  do  not  believe  the 
Security  Council  should  be  Involved  In  any 
question. 

The  same  argiunent  could  be  made  for 
the  General  Assembly.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  presence  of  China  would  not  as- 
sist the  solution  in  Vietnam.  But  if  we 
ever  expect  the  United  Nations  to  play  its 
proper  role  in  the  future  of  Asia  and 
world  peace,  we  should  recognize  the 
need  for  all  powers  to  be  present  within 
the  organization. 

Admission  of  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions would  also  help  maintain  communi- 
cations among  nations  in  this  age.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  one  nation 
should  be  fully  aware  of  the  intentions 
of  another,  in  keeping  the  peace  and  pro- 
tecting vital  interests.  To  whatever  ex- 
tent an  Isolated  China  miscalculates  our 
desires  and  alms  in  a  peaceful  Asia,  and 
acts  on  this  misinformation  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Asian  people,  we  will  have 
failed  our  friends  and  alhes. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
United  States  effort  to  construct  a  solu- 
tion reflecting  our  best  interest  to  the 
China-United  Nations  question  will  bear 
immediate  fruit.  But  I  do  believe  that 
If  we  take  the  Initiative  as  I  have  pro- 
posed to  preserve  Formosa,  work  for  the 
universality  of  the  United  Nations  by 
recognizing  the  need  for  all  nations  to  be 
included  in  Its  work,  without  allowing  for 
tlie  disruption  of  the  organization,  we 
will  mark  a  new  beginning  in  our  Asia 
policy,  and  make  it  where  most  impor- 
tant— in  the  eyes  of  our  Asian  friends 
and  allies. 

When  they  observe  that  our  policy  is 
constructive;  when  they  observe  that  our 
policy  approach  is  flexible  enough  to  en- 
compass their  own  needs  and  aspira- 
tions, we  shall  be  well  on  the  way  to  un- 
dertaking the  basic  task  of  assisting  in 
the  development  of  a  stable  Asia.  It  is 
Asia  that  must  first  live  with  the  future 
China,  and  the  President  has  rightly 
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committed  us  to  our  Asian  friends  In 
their  efforts.  So.  too.  we  must  now  move 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  China,  not  on 
the  battlefields  of  our  Asian  friends,  but 
Initially  In  the  International  forimi  cre- 
ated for  peace. 

How  well  we  move,  how  long  it  will 
take.  Is  impossible  to  say.  But  it  Is  my 
hope  that  beginning  with  this  September 
in  the  United  Nations  we  will  take  the 
initiatives  in  the  diplomatic  arena  for 
future  peace  and  understanding. 
For,  as  the  President  has  said: 
The  peace  we  seek  in  Asia  is  a  peace  of 
conciliation  between  Communist  states  and 
their  non-Communist  neighbors:  between 
rich  nations  and  poor;  between  small  nations 
and  large;  between  men  whose  skins  are 
brown  and  black  and  yellow  and  white;  be- 
tween Hindus  ajid  Moslems  and  Buddhists 
and  Christians. 

This,  too,  defines  the  hope  of  the  U.N. 
It  is  time  to  begin. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Setiator  from  Mas- 
sacliusetts  for  the  fine  statement  lie  has 
made  today.  He  was  kind  enough  to 
give  me  a  copy  of  his  prepared  text, 
wliich  I  iiave  read.  It  is  a  thoughtful. 
pi-udent,  and  courageous  statement,  and 
one  tliat  I  hope  will  be  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  on  May  3.  in  an  ap- 
peal for  more  discussion  and  more  con- 
sideration of  this  important  question  of 
our  relations  with  the  largest  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth — mainland  China. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  has 
quoted  tlie  President's  call  for  "a  recon- 
ciliation between  nations  that  now  call 
themselves  enemies."  I  believe  tliat  no 
diplomatic  challenge  is  more  significant 
or  more  urgent  than  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
China,  this  largest  of  all  countries. 

The  view  in  some  quarters  is  that,  be- 
cause of  the  belligerent  statements  that 
have  been  emanating  from  China  in  re- 
cent years,  a  conflict  is  Inevitable.  But 
we  know,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  that 
times  change,  that  yesterday's  enemies 
become  tomorrow's  friends.  I  believe 
that  time  often  works  in  a  healing  man- 
ner in  the  affairs  of  nations.  So  I  hope 
that  we  use  this  opportimity  that  we 
have,  both  in  the  United  Nations  and  In 
other  councils,  to  move  in  a  more  posi- 
tive and  more  constructive  direction, 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  is 
powerful  enough  and  wise  enough  so  that 
we  can  afford  to  take  the  lead  and  pro- 
vide some  initiative  and  some  direction 
looking  toward  a  more  hopeful  policy. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Senator  for 
possible  changes  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil certainly  merit  consideration.  Noth- 
ing about  the  U.N.  Charter  removes  it 
from  the  possibility  of  reconsideration 
and  change,  looking  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  some  of  these  difficult  questions. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  specific  for- 
mula the  Senator  has  suggested  here 
today  is  the  right  one  or  not,  but,  as  he 
has  indicated,  we  carmot  stand  still.  We 
must  consider  new  possibilities  when  we 
get  into  the  kind  of  diplomatic  dead  end 
that  we  seem  to  be  in  today  with  refer- 
ence tc  China. 


Like  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
I  have  been  heartened  by  the  public  re- 
action— as  well  as  some  of  the  Ewiminis- 
tration  reaction — to  our  discussion  in 
the  Senate  some  2'^  months  ago.  I 
checked  with  my  staff  this  morning  on 
the  mail  reaction  that  has  come  into  our 
office,  and  almost  all  of  it  has  been 
favorable.  Not  everyone  agrees  with 
the  specific  suggestions  that  were  made 
here,  but  genei-al  agreement  prevails 
that  new  approaches  need  to  be  tried, 
that  this  issue  should  not  be  swept  under 
the  rug.  This  matter  should  be  brought 
out  where  Congress  and  members  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  American 
people  can  discuss  it  openly. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  reasonable 
person  regards  the  United  Nations  as 
a  place  simply  for  people  who  agree  on 
all  issues.  It  is  a  place  where  nations  in 
disagreement — and  sometimes  in  con- 
flict^— can  get  together  across  tiie  con- 
ference tatDle  and  talk  not  only  about 
their  differences  but  also  about  possible 
areas  of  accommodation. 

Again.  I  commend  the  Senator  for  the 
excellent  statement  that  he  is  making 
here  today,  and  for  his  continued  leader- 
ship on  this  important  question 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
One  of  tiie  more  important  sections  of 
the  excellent  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  on  May  3  was  the 
concern  he  expressed  regarding  our  at- 
titude toward  China's  membership  in  the 
United  Nations. 

I  am  interested  in  whether  the  Sen- 
ator is  convinced  now  that  this  issue  will 
be  before  us  in  a  few  months  and  the 
United  States  will  be  confronted  once 
again  with  a  major  !X)licy  decision  in  the 
United  Nations,  that  the  Senate  and  the 
executive  branch  are  giving  this  question 
the  kind  of  thought  that  is  .necessary  to 
develop  a  constructive  policy. 

Mr.  McGO'VERN.  I  definitely  share 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  about  the 
position  thi,s  country  has  taken  in  the 
United  Nations.  As  the  Senator  points 
out  in  his  remarks  today,  the  vote  on 
the  China  issue  has  been  getting  closer 
and  closer  all  the  time,  until  a  virtual 
tie  occurred  on  the  last  test  of  strength 
in  the  United  Nations. 

For  the  last  few  days,  we  have  been 
debating  the  question  of  how  much  of 
our  resources  we  can  afford  to  allocate 
to  foreign  aid.  It  has  been  my  under- 
standing that  at  times  in  the  past  the 
United  State's  has  frequently  used  its 
foreign  assistance  program  as  a  device 
to  persuade  countries  to  vote  with  it  on 
the  is.sue  of  China  In  the  United  Nations. 
I  believe  a  more  constructive  and  more 
positive  course  for  the  United  States 
would  be  to  regard  this  as  a  matter  to  be 
decided  by  the  international  community, 
and  to  come  in  with  a  positive  and  con- 
structive position  that  might  be  regarded 
by  some  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  as  a  little  more  rational. 

I  believe  that  is  the  merit  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  here  today.  The 
Senator  is  not  proposing  any  final  an- 
swer to  tills  problem,  but  simply  that  the 
United  St^s  give  consideration  to  new 
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approaches  and  new  policy  suggestions 
that  It  might  make  h\  the  United  Nations 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  lead- 
ership. 

The  Senator's  proposal  for  a  two- 
China  solution  to  the  U.N.  admission 
problem  seems  to  me  to  have  considerable 
merit.  ^ 

His  proposal  for  changing  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Security  Council  is  one  that 
should  be  carefully  concidcrcd. 

The  Senator  made  reference  to  the 
growing  importance  of  India  in  Asia. 
This  is  a  tremendously  significant  coun- 
try. I  have  often  thought  that  the  cru- 
cial issue  of  Asia  is  whether  that  great 
continent  will  go  the  China  way  or  the 
India  way. 

Those  are  all  wmpiderations  which 
should  be  weighed.  looKing  toward  a  posi- 
tive strengthening  of  our  position  m  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  IMr.  McGovernI. 
He  is  one  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  this  subject.  I  know  that  he 
has  researched  these  issues  and  talked 
with  many  knowledgeable  people  abjut 
it.  I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  today. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senitor 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President.  I  congrstu- 
late  the  junior  Senator  from  Massac  lu- 
setts  IMr.  Kennedy!  on  drawing  our  at- 
tention to  a  problem  that,  as  a  rule,  we 
have  always  sought  to  avoid. 

There  are  two  ways  whereby  we  may 
seek  to  eliminate  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains.  One  is  by  blasting  and  war; 
the  other  is  by  gradualism  and  erosion. 
Obviously,  the  latter  course  is  preferable. 

It  is,  incidentally,  in  this  context  that 
I  take  some  pride  in  having  been  instru- 
mental in  securinf?  the  validation  for 
travel  in  mainland  China  of  the  passport 
of  William  Miller  of  my  own  State  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  there  and  simply 
seeing  what  he  could  see.  I  have  sought 
here  to  do  just  what  Senator  Kennedy 
has  sought  to  do  with  his  speech — to  put 
the  onus  of  refusal  and  standpattism  up- 
on the  back  of  the  Chinese — and  not  on 
us. 

Many  of  us  recognize  that  mainland 
China,  a  nation  containing  one-quarter 
of  the  world's  population,  may  well  even- 
tually be  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  question  we  have  to  weigh 
is  whether  we,  the  United  States,  should 
change  our  own  policy  opposing  her  ad- 
mission, and.  if  we  did  change  the  pol- 
icy, what  we  would  lo.se  in  connection 
With  the  support  and  respect  of  such  of 
our  Asian  friends  as  Nationalist  China, 
the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  Malaysia. 
At  this  time,  I  still  think  an  abrupt 
change  in  our  own  policy  would  lose  us 
more  than  we  would  gain,  not  by  the  re- 
sult that  mainland  China  would  become 
a  United  Nations  member,  but  by  the 
spir.otT  results  affecting  our  own  bi- 
lateral relationships  with  other  coun- 
tries in  the  area. 

Most  Important,  I  believe  we  should 
never  acquiesce  In  the  admission  of 
mainland  China,  unless  some  proper  pro- 
vision Is  made  to  cover  the  continued 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  of  Na- 
tionahst  China. 


The  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Kennedy]  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  on  drawing  the  attention  of  this 
body  and  of  our  people  to  this  problem 
and  its  various  dimensions.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  cannot  be  swept  under  the  car- 
pet. It  is  a  problem  that  must  be  scru- 
tinized and  wrestled  with  by  our  admin- 
istration and  by  our  people. 

I  must  add  that,  drawing  from  my 
own  participation  in  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  and  familiarity  with  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  I  doubt  whether  there 
would  be  any  general  acceptance  within 
the  United  Nations  of  changing  the  pres- 
ent formula  composition  or  voting  pat- 
tern with  regard  to  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council.  However, 
I  believe  that  this,  too,  is  a  problem  that 
should  be  raised  and  examined. 

In  conclu.sion.  then,  I  congratulate  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  a 
provocative,  interesting,  and  courageous 
speech. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  submit 
them  now,  together  with'a  brief  state- 
ment supporting  each  of  them.  This 
will  save  time  when  we  proceed  to  the 
regular  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    6n3 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
port of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
on  its  audit  of  the  economic  assistance 
program  to  Thailand  shows  the  need  for 
further  tightening  up  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  insure  that  development 
loans  made  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  are  supplemental  to 
other  available  free   world   financing. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report 
discloses  that  AID  entered  Into  an  $11 
million  loan  agreement  with  Thailand 
for  the  construction  of  three  irrigation 
projects  although  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  had 
expressed  an  interest  In  financing  these 
projects.  The  report  notes  that  such  a 
loan,  when  other  assistance  was  available 
to  Thailand  on  reasonable  terms,  was  not 
in  consonance  with  a  basic  intent  of  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  development  loans 
but  that  the  loan  was  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Tliai  Government,  which  appeared 
to  desire  it  principally  because  of  more 
favorable  repayment  terms  than  were 
obtainable  from  other  sources. 

Section  201(b)  of  the  Foreign  A.ssist- 
ance  Act  of  1961  provides  that  in  evaluat- 
ing the  need  for  development  loans, 
consideration  be  given  to  the  availability 
of  financing.  In  whole  or  in  part,  from 
other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable 
terms.  This  provision  is  in  line  with  a 
basic  purpose  of  development  loans, 
which  is  to  make  funds  available  on 
favorable  terms  to  economically  under- 
developed countries  that  would  otherwise 
have     difficulty     qualifying     for     loans 


from  traditional  international  financing 
sources. 

At  the  time  the  AID  loan  was  made 
Thailand  held  foreign  exchange  reserves 
of  about  $506  million,  much  of  which 
was  invested  in  U.S.  financial  institutions 
and  had  made  substantial  use  of  assist- 
ance from  other  free  world  nations  and 
international  organizations.  At  that 
time  Thailand  had  an  excellent  credit 
rating,  a  strong  and  stable  currency,  a 
low  rate  of  debt  service  to  current  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  and  an  excellent 
capacity  to  service  its  external  debt. 

AID.  In  justifying  its  actions,  stated 
that  the  legislation  does  not  restrict  AID 
lending  to  those  countries  where  a  pro- 
spective borrower  cannot  obtain  funds 
from  any  other  free  world  source  but 
rather  involves  a  responsibility  to  con- 
sider what  other  recourse  the  borrower 
may  have  and  that  AID  did  consider  the 
availability  of  World  Bank  financing. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  which  I  am 
submitting  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table 
as  I  propose  to  call  it  up  at  a  later  date 
It  would  do  more  than  require  AID  to 
consider  World  Bank  and  other  free 
world  financing  before  it  offered  more 
favorable  loan  terms  to  countries  which 
are  shopping  around  for  the  best  bar- 
gains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed until  I  have  presented  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  require  that  no  loans 
for  economic  development  could  be  made 
unless  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  had 
made  a  finding  that  other  means  of 
financing  have  been  explored  and  it  wa,<: 
found  that  such  financing  was  not  avail- 
able to  the  country  on  reasonable  terms 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  amendment  to  S.  3584  bo 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  He  on  the  table:  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  between  lines  14  and  15  insert 
the  following: 

"(1)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out 
clause  (1)  and  sulwtitutc  the  following: 
'll)  whether  financing  could  be  obtained  ui 
whole  or  In  part  from  other  free  world  sourct^> 
on  reasonable  terms.  Including  prlv.Tto 
sources  within  the  United  States:  Provided 
That,  where  such  financing  could  hare  been 
obtained  but  was  not.  the  President  shall  m 
writing  notify  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  within  sixty  days  of  the  rea- 
sons why  such  alternate  financing  was  not 
utilized,'." 

On  page  2.  line  15,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
substitute  "(2)  ". 

On  page  3.  line  8,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
substitute  "(3)". 

amendment   no.    084 

Mr.  GRUI.'NINa.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 201  fe)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  has  prohibited 
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the  commitment  of  development  loan 
funds  by  the  United  States  in  any 
country  unless  an  application  is  made 
with  sufficient  information  and  assur- 
ances to  Indicate  reasonably  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  in  an  economically 
and  technically  sound  manner. 

This  requirement  is  one  which  any 
prudent  lender  would  insist  on  to  pro- 
tect his  investment  and  in  practice  has 
proven  to  be  a  sound  requirement  which 
makes  those  countries  desirous  of  bor- 
rowing funds  from  the  United  States 
face  up  to  their  financial  responsibilities 
at  the  time  they  submit  a  loan  applica- 
tion. However,  a  major  loophole  exists 
in  that  section  201 'c>  applies  only  to 
loans  made  in  dollars  and  does  not  ap- 
ply to  loans  made  in  foreign  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  acquired  very 
large  holdings  of  foreign  currencies  in 
recent  years  through  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  overseas  pursuant  to 
the  Agricultural  Ti-ade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  commonly  known 
as  Public  Law  480.  These  currencies  are 
given  or  loaned  to  the  same  countries  in 
which  the  agricultural  sales  were  made 
to  be  used  for  military  assistance  and 
economic  development.  In  1965  over 
700  million  to  U.S. -owned  foreign  cur- 
rencies were  loaned  to  foreign  countries 
for  their  economic  development  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  It  Important  that  these  for- 
eign currency  loans  bo  made  subject  to 
the  same  requirements  as  dollar  loans, 
insofar  as  the  United  States  obtaining 
assurance  that  they  will  be  used  In  an 
economically  and  technically  soimd  man- 
ner. There  is  an  all  too  prevalent  atti- 
tude among  the  officials  of  the  executive 
agencies  that  foreign  currencies  do  not 
represent  assets  of  real  value  to  the 
United  States,  and  I  have  noted  in-stances 
In  which  these  currencies  are  used  In  a 
manner  which  would  never  be  contem- 
plated for  U.S.  dollars. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
stop  this  practice  and  to  require  a  change 
In  attitude.  U.S. -owned  foreign  curren- 
cies can  be  every  bit  as  valuable  as  dol- 
lars if  properly  managed  and  eflectively 
utilized.  Indeed  they  can  jto  a  long  way 
In  substituting  for  dollars  and  In  favor- 
ably affecting  our  balance  of  p.<yments. 

I  therefore  submit  an  amendment  to 
section  201(e)  to  correct  this  .situation. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table  until  I  call  It  up  at  a  later  date. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  He  on  the  table:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows; 

On  page  3,  after  line  24  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(o  Section  201(e),  which  relates  to  the 
making  of  loans  from  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(e)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark, 
commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds,  In- 
cluding foreign  currencies  or  credits  owned 
by  the  United  States,  aggregating  In  excess 
of  (100,000  for  use  In  any  country  under  this 


title  unless  (1)  an  appUcation  for  such  funds 
has  been  received  for  use  In  such  country 
together  with  sutBclent  Information  and  as- 
stirances  to  Indicate  reasonably  that  the 
funds  win  be  t^sed  In  an  economically  and 
technically  sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  Pres- 
ident dettrmines  with  respect  to  each  such 
ailocatlon,  reservation,  eiirniiU'klng,  comniit- 
ment,  or  sei-aslde  that  it  Is  In  the  national 
interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multi- 
lateral plnns."  " 

On  page  4  line  1,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
substitute  "(d  I ". 

On  page  4.  line  11,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
substitute  "(e)". 

amendment     no.      885 

Mr.  GRLTENING.  Mr.  President,  para- 
graphs lA),  (B>,  and  (C),  of  subsection 
(e)(1)  of  section  620 '3)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  di- 
rect the  President  to  suspend  assistance 
to  the  governments  of  those  countries 
which  have  acted  directly,  or  throuch 
subsidiaries,  to  nationalize,  expropriate, 
or  seize  ownership  of  U.S.  citizens'  prop- 
erty, or  have  acted  in  other  discrimina- 
tor>'  ways,  which  would  have  a  similar 
effect  of  taking  control  of  such  property. 

The  application  of  my  amendment 
would  cau.se  the  voting  power  of  the 
United  States  in  international  lending 
or.ganizations  to  be  directed  apaihst  re- 
quests by  those  countries  to  which  the 
President  has  suspended  U.S.  assistance 
pursuant  to  the  above-directed  condi- 
tions. 

I  am,  therefore,  submitting  such  an 
amendment  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  until  I  call  it  up  at  a  later 
date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  iii  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  Lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  4.  line  23.  before  the  quotation 
marks  In.sert  the  following:  "With  respect  to 
any  dollars  herein  provided,  the  voting  power 
of  "the  United  States  shall  be  exercised  for  the 
purpose  of  disapproving  any  loan  for  any 
project,  enterprise,  or  activity  In  any  coun- 
try during  any  period  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  suspended  assistance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  such  country  because  of  any  action 
taken  on  or  after  January  1.  1962,  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  country  or  any  government 
agency  or  subdivision  within  such  country 
as  specified  In  paragraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of 
subsection  (enD  of  section  620  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and 
the  failure  of  such  country  within  a  reason- 
able lime  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  dis- 
charge its  obligations  or  provide  relief  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  sub- 
section." 

AMENDMENT    NO.    686 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
commodity  import  program  provides, 
under  the  supporting  assistance  provi- 
sion of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  im- 
ports of  capital  g(xxls,  raw  materials  and 
constmier  goods  to  developing  couiitrics. 
The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  save 
foreign  cuirency  reserves  by  cutting 
down  on  the  necessity  for  foreign  ex- 
penditures, to  provide  additional  foreign 
goveniment  revenues  to  balance  the 
budget  and  to  help  combat  Inflation  in 
the  recipient  countries.    One  of  the  more 


significant  program  guidelines  outlined 
by  the  administering  Ayency  for  Inter- 
national Development  is  that  the  pro- 
gram be  so  constituted  as  to  "stimulate 
domestic  production  where  possible  by 
reducing  imports  purcliased  with  aid 
funds  as  rapidly  as  domestic  production 
could  be  developed."  High  priority  raw 
materials  were  to  be  made  available  to 
stimulate  domestic  indusU-Ial  growth  in 
order  to  achieve  the  long-range  goal  of  a 
\  iable  self-supporting  economic  base  in 
each  coimtry  involved. 

The  program  operates  by  letting  for- 
eign comjnercial  importers  determine 
what  goods  are  to  be  brought  into  their 
country  witli  AID  financing.  Tlus  is 
Irardly  conducive  to  producing  a  demand 
for  goocLs  necessary  for  sound  economic 
development. 

Several  weeks  ago,  in  this  Chamber. 
my  colleague,  the  juirior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  made  some  salient  remarks 
a'ixiut  the  administration  of  the  com- 
modity import  proci-am  in  Vietnam  He 
cited  "serious  mismanagement  and  inef- 
fecti\  e  controls"  as  causes  of  the  failure 
of  tlie  pro.uram  in  that  country,  where 
black-market  profiteering  and  inequita- 
ble license  allocations  have  been  the  inile, 
rather  than  exceptional  occurrence 
Senator  Gkiftin  found  that  instead  of 
open  licensing,  there  Is  a  list  of  approved 
importers  maintained  by  the  Saigon 
Government;  these  firms  attain  this  po- 
sition by  "under-the-table  payments  to 
the  appropriate  local  officials.  "  Once 
goods  are  obtained,  the  importer  has  free 
rein  over  their  distribution.  In  addition. 
it  was  said  that  the  importers  received 
Jfcickbacks  from  sales,  and  frequently,  by 
using  false  documents,  purchased  goods 
with  our  credit  lliat  were  not  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  this  story  is  not  a  new 
one.  General  Accounting  Office  reports, 
for  as  far  back  as  1962,  about  commodity 
import  programs  in  several  Asian  nations 
report  comparable  failures,  where  major 
portions  of  the  aid  funds  are  not  used 
in  a  way  conducive  to  long-  or  short- 
term  economic  growth.  These  reports 
found  the  program  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  teiided  to- 
ward financing  consumable,  and  even 
luxury  goods,  rather  than  Investment 
capital  or  raw  materials  for  domestic 
industrj'.  The  GAO  reports  that  sjti- 
thetic  yarns  were  used  for  luxury  fabrics 
instead  of  for  tires  and  fishnets;  that 
fine,  highly  priced  fabrics  were  produced 
instead  of  less  costly  wool  and  synthetic 
clotlis  of  c«iual  durability. 

In  Turkey  and  Korea,  as  well  as  Viet- 
nam, the  early  years  of  this  program 
were  rife  with  evidence  of  collusive  auc- 
tion Lidding  for  licenses,  and  commodity 
imports.  In  the  absence  of  a  valid  pri- 
orities system,  some  areas,  such  as  cotton 
textile  and  fiour,  were  highly  overex- 
panded  to  the  point  that  there  were  sur- 
plus supplies  in  warehouses,  wlille  fishing 
net  and  fertilizer  production  were  In- 
adequate, though  the  raw  materials  were 
available  for  use.  There  are  many 
cases  where  the  method  of  allvxatlon 
caused  higher  prices  than  necessary  to 
be  paid  for  goods;  for  example,  had  fer- 
tilizer been  bought  In  the  off  season,  an 
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estimated  $240,000  could  have  been  savtsd 
In  1  year,  in  one  country. 

Purchase  of  Roods  that  countries  could 
have  produced  themselves  or  for  whli;h 
there  were  resources  available  for  the 
development  of  industry,  have  occunvKl 
regularly,  in  contrast  to  the  guidelines 
which  would  encourage  domestic  indus- 
trial growth. 

It  appears  that  we  would  be  wise  to 
require  greater  control  on  the  part  of 
the  Administrator  of  AID  for  the  de- 
termination of  commodities  which  will 
be  nnanced  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  part  these  items  will 
play  in  the  country's  economic  develop- 
ment plan  to  assure  their  proper  utiliza- 
tion. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
modity import  program  takes  the  largest 
amount  of  the  supporting  assistance  al- 
Jocation,  and  has  shown  itself  to  be  in 
•  need  of  revision.  I  propose  the  following 
amendment  to  S.  3584. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  full  and  lie 
on  the  table  until  I  call  it  up  at  a  later 
date.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  line  18.  before  the  quotation 
marks  Insert  the  following:  "No  commodity 
shall  be  furnished  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
unless  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shaU  have  found 
with  respect  to  each  such  commodity  that 
there  is  substantial  need  therefor  In  order 
to  make  a  planned  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country  to  which 
the  commodity  is  to  be  furnished." 

AMENDMENT    NO.    687 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 605iC)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  provides  that  funds 
realized  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  from  filing  claims  against 
foreign  countries  and  foreign  importers 
can  be  reused  by  AID  for  the  same  gen- 
eral purpose.  AID  has  established  nu- 
merous requirements  concerning  Its 
financing  of  economic  assistance  and  has 
developed  procedures  for  monitoring 
transactions  to  insure  that  these  require- 
ments are  adhered  to.  For  example,  AID 
regulations  prescribe  that  commodities 
which  are  bought  by  a  foreign  importer 
and  which  AID  finances  under  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  are  to  be  pur- 
chased at  prevailing  market  prices.  If 
AID  auditors  find  that  a  foreign  Importer 
has  purchased  commodities  at  Inflated 
prices,  with  AID  paying  the  U.S.  supplier 
a  premium  price.  AID  will  process  a  claim 
against  the  foreign  importer. 

In  practice  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
a  refimd  from  a  foreign  private  importer 
becatise  of  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  the 
claim  in  a  foreign  court.  As  a  practical 
recourse.  AID  seeks  recovery  of  any 
amoimts  which  have  been  Improperly  in- 
cluded in  its  financing  from  the  foreign 
country  Involved,  which,  by  agreement, 
has  undertaken  to  reimbtu-se  the  United 
States  for  such  amounts.  It  has  also 
been  AID'S  practice  to  reprogram  any 
funds  realized  from  claims  by  making 


such  funds  available  to  the  coimtry  for 
economic  development  program. 

Thus  we  have  seen  situations  in  which 
a  foreign  importer  conspires  with  a  sup- 
plier to  fix  the  price  of  an  AID-flnanced 
transaction.  AID  subsequently  discovers 
that  it  has  overpaid  and  attempts  to  ob- 
tAin  an  appropriate  refund  from  the  im- 
porter. This  proves  to  be  impossible  so 
AID  asks  the  coimtry  government  for  a 
refund.  The  foreign  government  makes 
out  a  check  for  the  amoimt  of  the  over- 
charge and  AID  promptly  turns  the 
money  back  to  the  coimtry.  All  of  this  is 
permitted  under  section  605  (c  > . 

But  vA\&t  purpose  does  all  of  this 
serve?  The  foreign  importer  and  the 
supplier  who  have  conspired  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  commodity  retain  their  ex- 
orbitant profit:  and  the  foreign  country 
has  paid  for  the  overcharge  out  of  one 
pocket  and  received  it  back  in  another 
pocket.  The  United  States  has  been  the 
loser  and  Is  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it.  Meanwhile  AID  keeps  a  large 
staff  of  auditors  and  investigators  busy 
finding  instances  of  overcharges  and 
other  improprieties  in  AID-financed 
transactions,  and  another  large  staff  en- 
ga,i:;ed  in  processing  claims. 

The  only  purpose  achieved  by  all  of 
this,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  is  that  AID 
is  enabled  to  state  that  it  does  not  finance 
any  transaction  which  it  finds  to  be  im- 
proper. True  enough,  but  the  United 
States  does  not  save  a  nickel  in  the 
process. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  introduce 
some  rationale  into  this  Alice-in- 
Wondcrland  procedure  by  requiring  all 
funds  collected  by  AID  from  claims  re- 
sulting from  the  inclusion  of  improper 
amounts  in  transactions  which  it  has 
financed  to  be  deposited  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury.  If  AID  desires 
to  reuse  these  funds,  it  will  be  required 
to  seek  authority  to  do  so  in  its  annual 
request  for  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table  until  I  call  it  up  at  a  later  date,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
■    On  page  18.  between  lines  5  and  6.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  SecUon  605(c)  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"•(c)  Funds  realized  as  a  result  of  any 
failure  of  a  transaction  financed  under  au- 
thority of  part  I  of  this  Act  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  to  applicable 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  to  the  terms  o'.  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  entered  Into  under  au- 
thority of  part  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.'  '" 
On  page  18,  line  6,  strllce  out  "lb)"  and 
substitute  "(c)". 

On  page  18,  line  10,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
substitute  "(d) ". 

On  page  19.  line  9,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
substitute  "(e) ". 

On  page  19.  line  16,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
8ut>stltute  "(f)". 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  how  many 
amendments  he  intends  to  read  in  the 
morning  hour? 


AMENDMENT    NO.    688 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  only  one 
more  amendment.  I  refer  now  only  to 
the  economic  aid  program.  I  have  some 
others  with  respect  to  the  military  pro- 
gram, which  I  shall  present  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  economic  aid 
bill  (S.  3584)  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  been 
consistent  in  its  misuse  of  foreign  assist- 
ance furnished  by  the  United  States. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  used 
our  economic  assistance  to  fill  its  coffers 
with  foreign  exchange  that  enables  it  to 
carry  on  its  aggressive  policies  in  the 
Middle  East. 

■  Our  continued  support  of  Nasser  de- 
spite his  belligerent  policies  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  has  cast  the  State  Department 
in  the  role  of  supporting  a  double  stand- 
ard in  the  Middle  East. 

On  one  hand  we  are  clamoring  for 
peace  and  we  say  that  our  policy  is  aimed 
at  supporting  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  we  continue  to 
feed  the  warmaking  machine  of  Presi- 
dent Nasser. 

United  Arab  Republic  policy  is  at  vari- 
ance with  our  stated  foreign  policy  goals 
in  virtually  every  department.  'Viola- 
tions of  her  economic  assistance  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  have  en- 
abled Egypt  to  support  the  economies 
of  countries  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains,  support  the  Cuban  economy  by 
shipping  more  than  62,000  metric  tons  of 
rice  to  Cuba  in  1964  alone,  adversely 
affect  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  $15  million  a  year. 
expand  Nassers  brand  of  economic  and 
political  socialism,  deprive  the  people  in 
Egypt  of  food  Intended  for  them,  and 
carry  on  an  aggressive  war  In  Yemen  at  a 
cost  of  over  $2  billion. 

My  amendment  will  enable  the  State 
Department  to  establish  and  carry  out  u 
meaningful  policy  aimed  at  establishing; 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  will  put  an 
end  to  the  bungling,  vacillating,  totally 
inadequate  policy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  Middle  East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
desk  until  I  call  it  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlio 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed. 
and  will  lie  on  the  table:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  20,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following : 

"(f)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibi- 
tions against  furnishing  assistance.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"•(p)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  or  any  other  Act."  " 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  S  CI^VIL 
RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I.,ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  regardless  of 
the  3 -minute  limitation,  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  until  I  complete  my  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
France  there  is  a  saying  that  the  only 
sure  and  permanent  ciire  for  a  headache 
is  the  guillotine. 

But  there  is  no  known  record  of  any 
sufferer  from  headaches  who  voluntarily 
sought  this  cure.  The  reason  is  simple. 
The  cure  is  worse  than  the  affliction. 

For  the  next  few  minutes,  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  I  should  like  to  discuss  another  In- 
stance in  which  the  proposed  cure  is 
worse  than  the  affliction. 

The  affliction  of  which  I  speak,  Mr. 
President,  would  be  inflicted  upon  this 
Nation  by  enactment  of  the  provisions  of 
title  I'V  of  the  so-called  administration 
civil  rights  bill.  H.R.  14765. 

The  proposed  cure  which  is  worse  than 
the  affliction  is  the  amended  version  of 
this  bill  which  was  reported  to  the  other 
body  from  its  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  Jiuie  30  of  this  year. 

During  the  period  of  recess  by  which 
the  Congress  observed  the  Fourth  of  July 
holiday,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  this  amended  version  of  the 
bill,  the  compromise,  which  it  is  called 
in  the  House  of  Representatives:  and 
truly,  this  cure  is  worse  than  the  ail- 
ment. I  want  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  reasons  why  this  is 
so. 

But  first,  to  avoid  misunderstanding, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  already  expressed 
myself  with  regard  to  title  IV  of  this  bill, 
in  the  original  version,  and  I  shall  not 
take  time  today  to  repeat  any  of  the 
things  I  have  said  before.  Today  I  shall 
discuss  only  the  new  language  proposed 
by  the  committee  of  the  other  body,  and 
the  effect  of  the  changes  which  are  em- 
bodied in  this  new  language  or  would  be 
brought  about  by  It. 

But  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
all  of  my  original  objections  to  the  bill 
apply  just  as  strongly  to  the  amended 
version.  NOne  of  these  objections, 
which  I  have  already  voiced,  has  been 
met  by  the  revised  version.  None  of  the 
serious  evils  of  the  original  bill,  which 
led  me  to  speak  out  against  it,  has  been 
ameliorated  in  any  substantial  way  by 
the  revisions  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body. 

On  the  contrary,  the  proposed  revi- 
sions make  the  bill  worse,  far  worse,  in 
various  respects,  which  I  shall  explain 
in  detail.  The  revised  bill  is  not  one 
whit  more  acceptable,  not  one  iota  less 
dangerous,  not  one  degree  le.ss  virulent 
an  attack  upon  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty, than  was  the  original  version. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be  fair 
about  this,  so  let  me  point  out  right  here 
that  there  are  five  places  where  the  re- 
vised bill  appears  to  constitute  an  im- 
provement over  the  original  version. 

The  first  of  these  is  In  subsection 
402ib),  where  the  new  language  involves 
a  slight  narrowing  of  the  definition  of 
"dwelling." 


In  the  original  bill,  the  definition  of 
"dwelling"  included  specificaDy  "any  va- 
cant land  that  is  offered  for  sale  or  lease 
for  the  construction  or  location"  of  any 
building,  structure,  or  portion  thereof 
which  is  in.  or  is  designed,  intended,  or 
arranged  for,  residential  use  by  one  or 
more  individuals  or  families. 

The  revised  version  eliminates  this 
specific  inclusion  of  vacant  land  within 
the  definition. 

The  resulting  improvement  in  the  bill 
is.  relatively,  very  slight  indeed.  This  is 
so  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  inclu- 
sion of  vacant  land  within  the  definition 
of  "dwelling"  was  very  weak,  from  an 
enforcement  standpoint.  This  inclusion 
of  vacant  land  also  raised  serious  prob- 
lems of  proof,  since  more  frequently 
than  not  land  is  sold  subject  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  buyer,  whether  disclosed  or 
undisclosed,  and  without  any  necessity 
for  recitals  or  commitments  with  regard 
to  such  purposes. 

Most  importantly,  any  property  that 
would  have  been  brought  within  the  defi- 
nition of  "dwelling"  by  the  specific  in- 
clusion of  the  provision  with  respect  to 
vacant  land  will  be  brought  under  the 
revi-sed  definition  anyhow,  in  due  course, 
by  or  before  the  time  when  any  substan- 
tial question  of  alleged  discrimination  in 
housing  could  be  expected  to  ari.se. 

Let  me  explain  that. 

If  vacant  land  is  in  fact  offered  for 
sale  or  lease  for  the  construction  or  lo- 
cation of  a  dwelling,  as  defined  in  the 
act,  then  the  instant  construction  starts 
the  property  will  be  covered  by  the  defi- 
nition of  "dwelling"  as  it  stands  in  the 
revised  version  of  the  bill.  Even  assum- 
ing the  original  clause  with  respect  to 
vacant  land  could  be  enforced,  which  is 
certainly  questionable,  it  seems  clear  that 
coverage  of  vacant  land  before  any  con- 
struction starts  could  not  constitute 
more  than  a  vei^y  unimportant  part  of 
the  whole  area  of  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing, which  is  supposed  to  be  the  subject 
matter  of  this  bill. 

Another  place  where  the  revised  bill 
appears  to  represent  an  improvement 
over  the  original  version  is  in  subsection 
406 1  c  I .  where  the  original  bill  specifically 
authorized  to  award  to  a  plaintiff,  in  a 
housing  discrimination  case,  of  "damages 
for  humiliation  and  mental  pain  and 
suffering,  and  up  to  $500  punitive  dam- 
ages. " 

The  revised  version  of  the  bill  strikes 
out  this  language,  and  provides  insteacT 
for  the  award  of  "actual"  damages  to  the 
plaintiff.  But  the  new  language  goes  on 
to  provide  that  "in  the  alternative,  if  the 
defendant  has  received  or  agreed  to  re- 
ceive compensation  for  services  during 
the  course  of  which  the  discriminatory 
housing  practice  occurred,  the  court  may 
award  as  liquidated  damages  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such  com- 
pensation." 

Taking  the  normal  real  e.'^tate  com- 
mission as  5  percent,  this  means  that,  in 
any  transaction  involving  more  than 
$10,000,  the  "liquidated  damaces"  which 
may  be  awarded  against  a  real  estate 
agent  or  broker  under  the  proposed  new 
language  would  be  greater  than  the  $500 
limitation  on  "punitive  damages"  fixed 
by  the  original  bill.    As  we  all  know,  most 


individual    housing    transactions    today 
are  substantially  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

Let  me  point  out  a  smaU  gunmick 
which  makes  this  proposed  change  with 
respect  to  damages  even  less  important 
than  appears  at  first  glance. 

To  a  layman,  it  may  seem  that  sub- 
stitution of  'actual  damages"  for  "dam- 
ages including  damages  for  humiliation 
and  mental  pain  and  suffering"  is  a 
limitation,  a  reduction  in  the  authority 
of  the  court.  Those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  lawyers  will  recogmze  that  this 
is  not  so  The  term  "actual  damages" 
does  not  mean  actual  cash  damages,  or 
out  of  pocket  costs,  as  a  nonlawyer  might 
think.  In  legal  contemplation  the  term 
actual  damages  means  simply  damages 
awarded  for  a  loss  or  injury  actually  sus- 
tained, as  distinguished  from  damages 
implied  by  law.  or  awarded  by  way  of 
punisliment.  Both  mental  and  physical 
pain,  suffering,  and  humiliation  are  all 
recognized  elements  of  damage  for  which 
compensation  may  be  awarded:  and  If 
a  court  found  thiat  a  plaintiff  had 
suffered,  for  instance,  mental  damage 
valued  at  $10,000,  or  humiliation  valued 
at  S5,000.  awards  of  $10,000  and  $5,000, 
respectively,  would  be  possible  under  the 
"actual  damages"  clause  of  the  revised 
bill.  Tiie  propKJsed  new  language  does 
not  close  the  door  to  any  award  which 
might  be  made  under  the  original  lan- 
guage So  there  is  no  improvement  in 
the  subsection  by  reason  of  this  change. 
The  revised  version  is  at  least  as  bad  as 
the  original,  and  in  most  cases  will  be 
found  to  authorize  pa>-ment  of  higher 
damages. 

The  third  provision  of  the  re\ised  bill 
which  might  be  considered  on  its  face  as 
an  improvement  over  the  original  version 
is  subsection  403  >  b ) .  beginning  on  line 
19,  page  64.     This  subsection  provides: 

Nothing  In  this  section  &hall  apply  to  an 
owner  with  respect  to  the  sale,  lease,  or  rental 
by  him  of  a  portion  of  a  building  or  struc- 
ture which  contains  living  quarters  occupied 
or  Intended  to  be  occupied  by  no  more  than 
four  families  living  independently  of  each 
other  \i  such  owner  actually  occupies  one 
of  such  living  quarters  as  his  residence. 

This  is  the  language  which  is  touted  as 
eliminating  "Mrs.  Murphy"  from  the 
sanctions  of  the  proposed  law.  As  far 
as  it  goes,  this  is  probably  all  right.  I 
shall  point  out  in  a  moment  how  it  only 
meets  part  of  the  problem  because  it 
deals  only  with  owners,  not  with  renters. 
In  principle,  of  cour.se.  tlus  subsection  is 
absurd  and  unacceptable,  because  surely 
the  right  of  private  property  is  not  re- 
served solely  for  owners  of  small  build- 
ings containing  quarters  for  no  more 
than  four  families  living  independently 
of  each  other.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  right  of  property  adheres  to  the 
owner  of  such  a  building  if  he  himself 
lives  in  the  building  but  not  otherwise. 

The  major  deficiency  in  this  subsection 
is  that  it  does  nothing  whatsoever  for 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  live  in 
rented  homes  That  is^  the  part  of  the 
problem  it  does  not  me»et. 

Under  this  provision,  an  owner  of  a 
small  building  who  lives  in  his  own 
building  can  he  selective  of  his  tenants; 
but  a  renter  of  a  house  would  not  be 
permitted  to  exercise  similar  selectivity. 
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Basic  to  the  right  of  private  property 
is  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  property  at 
the  free  will  of  the  owner.  If  a  man 
owns  land  in  fee.  he  may  dispose  of  the 
fee  or  any  lesser  estate  in  the  land  to 
whomever  he  may  choose.  If  he  has  an 
interest  less  than  the  fee.  he  has  the 
same  breadth  of  power  with  respect  to 
the  interest  he  has,  or  any  lesser  inter- 
est which  may  be  carved  out  of  it. 

Subsection  403*^b)  ignores  this  basic 
principle  of  law.  and  treat  owners  of 
the  fee  in  one  way,  and  owners  of  lesser 
estates  In  an  entirely  different  and 
vastly  more  restrictive  manner. 

The  fourth  instance  in  which  it  may 
be  said  the  new  version  of  H.R.  14765  is 
an  improvement  over  the  original  bill. 
The  original  version  of  this  bill  pro- 
vided, in  subsection  406ibi,  that  upon 
application  by  the  plaintiff  and  in  such 
circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
Just,  a  court  of  the  United  States  in 
which  a  civil  action  under  section  406 
has  been  brought  may  appoint  an  at- 
torney for  the  plaintiff  and  may  author- 
ize the  commencement  of  a  civil  action 
without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or 
security.  The  revised  version  of  the  bll 
substitutes  for  the  words  "the  plaintifl," 
where  they  first  appear,  the  words  "aiiy 
party",  aiid  substitutes  for  the  words 
"the  plaintiff"  tiie  second  time  th.)se 
words  appear,  the  words  "such  party  or 
parties."  The  subsection  appears  as  its 
face  to  be  a  movement  in  the  direction 
of  equitable  treatment  of  both  sides  of 
the  dispute. 

In  actual  fact,  however,  very  little 
comfort  Is  to  be  gleaned  from  this  pro- 
posed change. 

The  crux  of  this  provision  in  both  ver- 
sions of  the  bill,  lies  in  the  grant  of 
power  to  the  court  to  authorize  the 
commencement  of  a  civil  action  with- 
out the  payment  of  any  fees,  costs,  or 
security.  Where  this  is  permitted,  usual- 
ly it  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  court  would  also  appoint  an 
attorney. 

But  actions  are  instituted  only  by 
plaintiffs,  not  by  defendants  or  persons 
charged  with  alleged  violations  of  the 
law.  Therefore  tiie  mere  change  in 
words  from  "the  plaintiff"  to  "any  party" 
does  very  little,  if  anything,  to  accom- 
plish real  reform.  The  "party"  who  Is 
to  be  allowed,  without  cost  to  himself 
to  commence  a  civil  action  agairvst  a  pri- 
vate Individual,  drag  him  into  court, 
subject  him  to  untold  harassment,  will 
be  the  plaintiff,  whether  he  is  called  "the 
plaintiff"  or  "any  party." 

Now  we  come  to  the  fifth  and  final  In- 
stance In  which  it  may  be  claimed  the 
revised  version  of  H.R.  14765  is  better 
than  the  original. 

Subsection  406idi.  beginning  at  line 
11  on  page  67.  gives  the  appearance  of 
being  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

This  is  a  long  subsection,  which  I  will 
not  read,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  subsection,  be- 
ginning with  line  11  on  page  67  and  con- 
tinuing through  line  15  on  page  68,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks.  Senators  may 
read  it  for  themselves. 

To  sum  up.  this  is  a  subsection  appar- 
ently designed  to  provide  an  opportunity 


for  the  (operation  of  State  or  local  laws 
prohibiting  discriminatory  practices. 

Upon  analysis,  however,  we  find  that 
this  subsection  actually  is  a  restriction 
upon  the  Federal  courts,  rather  than  a 
grant  of  power,  although  it  is  couched  in 
terras  which  make  it  appear  to  be  the 
latter. 

This  subsection  does,  in  terms,  provide 
that  a  Federal  court  having  before  it  an 
action  brought  by  an  individual  under 
subsection  406(a>  "may  stay  proceedings 
in  such  civil  action  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 30  days  pending  referral  by  the 
court  or  the  complainant,  as  appropriate, 
to  such  State  or  local  authority." 

But  there  is  a  condition  attached  to 
this  -seeming  grant  of  power.  The  sub- 
section says  the  stay  may  be  granted  by 
the  Federal  court  "upon  issuance  of  a 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  order, 
or  otJier  appropriate  order  preserving  the 
complainant's  right  to  obtain  all  relief. 
Including  the  opportunity  to  buy  or  rent 
the  specific  dwelling  with  respect  to 
which  alleged  practice  occurred." 

Since  any  court  having  a  case  before 
it  may  stay  the  proceedings  in  its  discre- 
tion upon  any  conditions  it  sees  fit  to  im- 
pose or  without  conditions,  the  net  effect 
of  subsection  40€td)  is  directly  the  re- 
verse of  what  its  aflarmatlve  language 
indicates.  It  Is  actually  a  prohibition 
against  the  granting  of  a  stay  for  pur- 
poses of  referral  to  a  State  or  local  au- 
thority without  first  granting  broad  in- 
junctive relief  to  the  plaintiff. 

While  it  i£  true  that  subsection  406' d) 
provides  for  a  further  extension  of  the 
stay  after  the  expiration  of  a  30-day  pe- 
riod, and  purports  to  authorize  the  with- 
drawal by  the  Federal  court  of  orders 
previously  entered  if  it  deems  the  Inter- 
est of  justice  to  require  this,  the  fact  Is 
that  here,  again,  what  Is  actually  pro- 
vided for  Is  a  restriction  upon  the  power 
of  the  court  to  act.  Without  this  partic- 
ular provision  of  the  subsection,  the  Fed- 
eral court  would  be  free  to  dissolve  or 
withdraw  any  prior  order  it  may  have 
entered,  and  to  do  so  unconditionally: 
but  under  the  language  of  subsection 
406td),  for  at  least  30  days  the  tempo- 
rary Injunction  or  restraining  order  will 
be  in  effect.  Absent  the  language  of  sub- 
section 4061  d> ,  the  court  not  only  might 
withdraw  any  order  it  may  have  previ- 
ously entered;  it  would  never  have  been 
required  to  enter  the  temporary  injunc- 
tion or  temporary  restraining  order  In 
the  first  place.  The  mandatory  30 -day 
duration  of  the  restraining  order,  under 
subsection  406(d  > ,  should  be  long  enough 
to  kill  most  real  estate  deals,  so  that  the 
blackmail  value  of  an  action  of  subsec- 
tion 406 1 a)  is  not  substantially  depre- 
ciated by  the  proposed  new  language  of 
subsection  406(d>. 

Again  we  find  our  hopes  darted.  If 
section  406(d)  embodies  any  improve- 
ment at  all,  it  is  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no 
substantial  Importance. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  ends  the 
rollcall  of  instances  in  which  the  pro- 
posed revised  version  of  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  196«  Is  an  improve- 
ment. In  any  degree  whatsoever,  over  the 
original  version.  So  let  me  turn  to  some 
of  the  instances  in  which  the  revised 
version,  the  cure  proposed  by  the  com- 


mittee of  the  other  body,  is  far  worse 
than  the  ailment  which  would  be  Inflicted 
upon  property  owners  throughout  this 
land,  and  upon  all  of  us  by  curtailing 
our  basic  freedom  through  the  blow  that 
would  be  struck  at  the  right  of  private 
property,  by  enactment  of  the  bill  H.R. 
14765  as  originally  introduced. 

Under  that  original  version  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  President,  the  machinery  of  enforce- 
ment was  a  sort  of  two-headed  hydra. 
On  the  one  hand,  Individuals  could  brins 
actions  in  the  Federal  courts  seeking  in- 
junctions or  damages,  or  both,  for  alleged 
housing  discrimination.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  could  initiate  an  action  in  any 
U.S.  district  court  whenever,  in  his  sole 
discretion,  he  has  "reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  any  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons" was  engaged  in  "a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
any  of  the  rights  granted  by  this  title." 
The  Attorney  General  might  also  inter- 
vene m  any  action  commenced  by  a  pri- 
vate individual,  either  in  his  own  name 
for  the  United  States  or  actually  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  if  he  is  willing 
to  certify  the  action  as  one  of  general 
public  importance. 

The  revised  version  of  this  bill  which 
has  come  to  the  other  body  from  Its  com- 
mittee adds  a  third  head  to  the  hydra. 
This  new  head  is  even  more  horrible  to 
contemplate  than  either  of  the  earlier 
ones,  hideous  though  they  are. 

Section  408  of  the  revised  bill  provides 
for  enforcement  by  a  Fair  Housing 
Board,  which  It  also  creates. 

Before  we  consider  how  It  Is  proposed 
that  this  Board  shall  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  title  rv  against  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  housing,  let  us  look  at 
the  Board  Itself,  and  then  at  its  powers. 
Under  the  revised  bill,  this  would  be 
a  five-member  board,  with  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation.  The  President 
would  designate  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Terms  of  oCQce  of  Board  mem- 
bers would  be  staggered,  so  that  while 
all  members,  except  in  the  case  of  orig- 
inal appointees,  would  be  named  for 
terms  of  5  years,  there  would  be  one  va- 
cancy coming  up  each  year.  Obviously, 
this  Is  Intended  to  be  a  permanent  Board. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  some  Importance,  be- 
cause although  it  is  called  a  Board  by  the 
revised  bill.  In  fact  this  proposed  five- 
man  body  will  be  a  sort  of  court,  with 
very  substantial  judicial  functions. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  more  than 
three  members  of  the  Board  may  be  of 
the  same  political  party. 

Pay  of  Board  members  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  $25,000  per  year,  with  $25,500  for 
the  Chairman. 

Already,  Mr.  President,  I  have  heard 
praise  for  this  proposed  new  Board  as 
a  "real  bipartisan  body,"  because  of  the 
provision  that  not  more  than  three  of  the 
members,  out  of  five,  may  be  of  the  same 
pohtlcal  party. 

But  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
At  this  point  in  the  revised  version  of 
the  bill  there  is  another  gimmick,  which 
needs  to  be  explained. 

The  revised  bill  provides  in  paragraph 
4  of  subsection  408 ia> ,  beginning  at  line 
4  on  page  70.  that  three  members  of  the 
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Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
tran.saclion  of  business. 

Then,  beginning  nine  lines  farther 
down,  thei-e  is  a  provision  tiiai  the  Board 
is  authorized  to  delegate  to  any  group 
of  three  or  more  of  its  members  any  or 
all  of  the  powers  it  may  itself  exercise. 

Now  do  you  see  how  it  is  rigged? 
With  every  member  of  the  Board  pres- 
ent, three  members  would  constitute  a 
majority,  and  the  action  of  that  majority 
would  be  deemed  the  action  of  the 
Board.  So  three  of  the  Board  members 
could  act  to  delegate  to  themselves  all 
of  the  Board's  powers.  After  that  had 
been  done,  any  two  of  these  three  mem- 
bers would  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
ti-ansaction  of  the  Boards  bu.siness.  The 
two-man  minority  on  the  Board  could 
be  puslied  right  out  of  the  picture,  with- 
out any  voice  at  all  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Board's  affairs. 

For  that  matter,  any  three  members 
of  tiie  Board  could  meet,  in  the  absence 
of  the  other  two.  even  without  notice  to 
the  other  two.  and  those  three  would  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  so  that  any  two  of  them  could 
act  to  delegate  all  of  the  powers  of  the 
Board  to  themselves  and  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  as  a  third  person.  If 
one  of  the  members  present  opposed  this, 
and  the  two  absent  members  opposed  it. 
still  it  could  be  done.  If  all  the  Board's 
power  should  be  thus  delegated  to 
a  group  of  three  members,  the  opponents 
of  the  delegation  would  be  .split,  two  and 
one.  with  two  of  them  isolated  from  the 
powerbase  and  the  third  outratcd  by  the 
other  two  members  who,  though  actually 
a  minority  of  the  Board  could  cling  to 
control  at  least  until  a  meeting  could  be 
held  at  which  all  five  Board  members 
would  be  present. 

The  Board's  powers  to  delegate  its  au- 
thority go  even  farther.  Mr.  President. 
The  second  sentence  of  subparagraph 
<2i  of  subsection  408' c»  authorizes  the 
Board  to  delegate  the  authority  to  con- 
duct hearings:  and  this  authority  may 
be  delegated  to  any  single  member  of 
the  Board,  or  any  group  of  members. 
This  authority  to  conduct  hearings  may 
also  be  delegated,  under  this  provision 
of  the  revised  bill,  to  "any  agent  or 
agency." 

Note  carefully  that  this  delegation  of 
authority  is  not  limited  to  hearing  of- 
ficers or  other  responsible  officials  of  the 
Board's  staff.  It  is  not  even  limited  to 
Board  employees.  The  Board  is  left  free 
to  choose  its  own  agents,  or  to  de.signate 
any  agency  it  may  select,  and  then  to 
delegate  to  such  agent  or  agency  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  hearings.  The  Board 
could  grant  this  authority  to  the  NAACP, 
or  to  CORE,  or  to  the  SNCC.  or  to  any 
other  individual  or  group  or  organization 
without  limitation. 

This  is  tremendously  important  be- 
cause the  authority  to  conduct  hearings, 
this  authority  v^hlch  may  be  delegated  to 
■any  agent  or  agency"  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  revised  bill,  is  a  very  potent 
iKjwer,  very  far  reaching,  very  easily 
abused. 

The  revised  bill  provides,  in  subsection 
408' e I  beginning  on  line  3  of  page  71, 
that  the  Board  shall  have,  for  purposes 
"f  hearing,  the  same  powers,  subject  to 


the  same  conditions  and  limitations,  as 
are  provided  for  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  under  section  161  of  title 
29.  United  States  Code.  Remember,  the 
powers  thus  granted  to  tlie  Board  may 
be  delegated  by  the  Board  to  any  one  of 
its  members  or  to  any  agent  or  agency 
it  may  select. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  some  ■who 
will  say  that  this  grant  of  the  same 
powers,  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  limitations  as  are  provided  for  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  must  be 
all  right  because  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  has  been  in  operation  for 
a  long  time.  This  is  a  mistake.  Re- 
member, the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  was  written  with  a  view  to  bringing 
all  of  the  substantial  employers  of  labor 
in  this  country's  business  and  industry 
under  complete  subjugation  and  regi- 
mentation by  a  Federal  regulatory 
agency. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  that  this  device  of 
conferring  powers  by  reference,  rather 
than  by  precise  statement,  may  be  suc- 
cessful: but  it  will  not  be.  Mr.  President, 
if  Senators  will  take  the  time  to  turn  to 
section  161  of  title  29.  United  States 
Code,  and  read  the  language  defining 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  powers  there 
granted,  and  consider  them  one  by  one 
with  emphasis,  in  each  instance,  on  the 
question  of  whether  identical  or  com- 
pletely comparable  powers  should  be 
given  to  the  proposed  new  Fair  Housing 
Board. 

As  an  inducement  to  Senators  to  do 
this,  let  me  call  attention  to  some  of  these 
powers,  in  terms  of  what  authority  it  is 
proposed  to  grant  to  the  new  Fair  Hous- 
ing Board. 

By  importation  from  subsection  160' b) 
of  title  29.  United  States  Code,  the  new 
Board  would  have  the  power  to  issue  a 
complaint  of  alleged  housing  discrimina- 
tion against  any  person  on  the  basis  of 
a  mere  charge  filed  by  a  single  individual, 
and  unsupported  by  evidence:  and  the 
Board  could  order  the  person  charged  to 
appear  at  a  hearing— in  effect,  to  stand 
trial— in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  country  that  the  Board  might 
choose,  at  any  time  not  less  than  5  days 
after  service  of  the  complaint. 

Remember,  now,  any  power  with  re- 
spect to  hearings  granted  to  the  Board 
by  this  revised  bill  could  be  delegated  by 
the  Board  to  any  agent  or  agency  of  its 
choice. 

Under  the  revised  version  of  H.R.  14765 
the  Board  or  a  group  of  any  three  mem- 
bers to  which  the  Board's  power  had  been 
delegated,  could  amend  the  complaint  in 
its  discretion  at  any  time.  Even  if  the 
person  charged  produced  a  good  answer 
to  the  original  complaint,  the  Board 
could  amend  it,  and  this  process  could 
go  through  amendments  without  limita- 
tion. 

The  Board,  or  the  member,  or  agent, 
or  agency  conducting  any  hearing,  could 
in  its  or  his  sole  discretion,  allow^  any 
other  person  or  persons  to  intervene  in 
the  proceeding  and  to  present  testimony. 

The  Board — or  the  member,  agent,  or 
agency  of  the  Board  which  is  holding  the 
hearing— might  take  further  testimony 
after  the  original  hearing,  but  would 
not  be  required  to  do  so. 


By  importation  from  subsection  160<c) 
of  title  29,  the  Board  would  have  the'' 
power,  if  it  decided  that  upon  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  testimony  taken  the 
person  named  in  the  complaint  had  en- 
gaged in  housing  discrimination,  to  Issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  cease 
and  desist  from  the  alleged  discrimina- 
tion, and  also  to  take  whatever  affirma- 
tive action  the  Board — or  its  member  or 
agent  or  agency — may  decide  is  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  policies  of  title  1\. 

By  importation  from  subsection  160 'd) 
of  title  29.  the  Board — or  just  three 
members,  if  the  power  had  been  dele- 
gated— would  have  the  power  by  ma- 
jority vote  to  modify  or  set  aside  any 
finding  or  order  it  had  made,  at  any 
time  up  until  the  moment  when  the 
record  in  the  case  has  been  filed  in  a 
court. 

Thus,  while  a  person  aggrieved  by  a 
final  order  of  the  Board  would  have  a 
right,  by  importation  from  subsection 
leO'fi  of  title  29,  to  seek  review  of  the 
Board's  order  in  a  U.S  court  of  appeals. 
his  petition  to  the  court  of  appeals  would 
have  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  be- 
fore the  record  in  the  proceeding  could 
be  filed  with  the  court,  and  the  Board 
could  amend  the  order  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  the  petition  ineffective. 

By  further  importation  from  subsec- 
tion 160' f  I  of  title  29.  when  a  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  takes  jurisdiction  of  an  ap- 
peal from  the  Board,  the  proceedings 
will  be  the  same  as  if  the  Board  itself 
had  petitioned  the  court  for  enforcement 
of  its  order,  which  the  Board  has  power 
to  do  by  importation  from  subsection 
160ie>  of  title  29.  In  any  such  proceed- 
ing in  a  court  of  appeals,  whether 
brought  by  the  Board  or  by  the  party 
charged  with  housing  discrimination, 
findings  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
questions  of  fact,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive 
under  the  provisions  of  the  revised  bill. 

By  importation  from  subsection  160 'g  > 
of  title  29.  the  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings under  an  appeal  from  an  order 
of  the  Board  would  not  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Board's  order,  which  would  re- 
mam  in  effect  unless  specifically  modi- 
fied by  the  coui-t.  Since  a  court  is  not 
to  be  presumed  likely  to  modify  an  order 
of  the  Board  without  at  least  taking 
testimony,  this  means  that  the  person 
whom  the  Board  found  guilty  of  an 
alleged  housing  discrimination,  and  who 
is  appealing  to  the  court,  vnill  remain 
subject  to  the  Board's  order,  notwith- 
standing his  appeal,  during  at  least  a 
substantial  part  of  the  appeal  procedure. 

By  importation  from  subsection  160  <j ) 
of  title  29.  as  soon  as  the  Board  shall 
have  issued  a  complaint  agaiiist  a  person 
charged  with  a  housing  discrimination, 
the  Board  could  petition  any  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  within  any  district  in  which 
the  alleged  housing  discrimination  oc- 
cmTed,  or  in  which  the  person  charged 
resides  or  transacts  business,  asking  for 
whatever  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  the  Board  shall  deem  appropriate. 
Remember,  all  this  could  be  before  any 
hearing  on  the  ca^e.  and  following  the 
issuance  of  a  complaint  based  only  upon 
an     unsupported     charge.     The     Board 
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then  becomes  at  once  not  merely  a  judi- 
cial or  quasi- judicial  body  to  hear  and 
decide  a  case,  but  aLso  a  moving  party 
seeking  action  from  a  Federal  court  to 
afford  relief  on  the  basis  of  a  complaint 
which  may  be.  up  to  tliat  time,  com- 
pletely  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the 
Boards  powers. 

By  importation  from  subparagraph 
(1»  of  section  161  the  Board,  or  its  duly 
authorized  agents  or  agencies,  is  given 
a  power  of  access  to  any  evidence  of  any 
person  being  proceeded  against  if  such 
evidence  relates  to  any  matter  under 
Investigation  or  in  question. 

The  Board  is  specifically  given  this 
access,  for  the  puipose  of  examination, 
and  is  also  given  the  right  to  copy  any 
such  evidence. 

The  Board,  or  its  duly  authorized 
agent  or  agency,  is  given  a  very  broad 
subpena  power.  Not  only  may  the 
Board  subpena  individuals  to  testify,  or 
to  produce  information  or  evidence;  the 
grant  of  power,  by  Importation  from 
section  161,  title  29.  goes  much  further. 
Upon  application  of  any  party  to  a  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Board,  the  Board  or 
any  member  of  the  Board  may  issue  a)id 
deliver  to  such  party  subpenas  requiruig 
the  atteiidance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses or  the  production  of  evidence,  as 
requested  in  the  application.  This  in- 
cludes the  power  to  issue  subpenas  for 
the  taking  of  depositions  by  one  party 
to  tlie  proceeding,  in  advance  of  the 
Board's  own  hearing. 

While  the  person  subpenaed  is  given 
5  days  after  being  served  to  petition  for 
revocation  of  the  subpena.  the  Board 
is  only  required  to  revoke  such  a  sub- 
pena if  it  finds  that  the  evidence  re- 
quired to  be  produced  does  not  relate  to 
any  matter  under  investigation,  or  any 
matter  in  question  in  such  proceedings, 
or  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the 
subpena  does  not  describe  the  required 
evidence  with  sufficient  particularity. 
^  Any  member  of  the  Board,  or  any 
agent  or  agency  of  the  Board  designated 
for  such  purposes  will  have  the  power 
to  administer  oath,  to  examine  witnesses, 
and  to  receive  evidence. 

Attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  may  be  required  from 
any  place  in  the  United  States  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  at  any  place  designated  for 
hearings. 

By  importation  from  subparagraph  2 
of  section  161  of  title  29.  the  Board  is 
given  the  right  to  court  enforcement  of 
Its  subpenas  and  orders  for  tlie  appear- 
ance of  individuals  or  for  the  production 
of  testimony. 

By  importation  from  subparagraph  4 
of  section  161  of  title  29.  complaints, 
orders,  and  other  process  and  papers  of 
the  Board,  its  agent  or  agency,  may  be 
served  either  personally,  or  by  registered 
mall,  or  by  telegraph  or  by  leaving  a  copy 
thereof  at  the  principal  office  or  place 
of  business  of  the  person  required  to  be 
served. 

By  importation  from  subparagraph  5 
of  section  161  of  title  29.  process  of  any 
court  to  which  the  Board  may  apply  for 
enforcement  of  its  process  or  orders  may 
be  served  In  the  judicial  district  In  which 


the  person  charged,  or  other  jjerson  re- 
quired to  be  served,  resides  or  may  be 
found. 

By  importation  from  subparagraph  6 
of  section  161  of  title  29,  all  the  depart- 
nieiits  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
are  required,  upon  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  furni.sh  the  Board,  upon  its  re- 
quest, all  records,  papers,  and  informa- 
tion in  their  possession  relating  to  any 
matter  before  the  Board.  The  power  of 
access  to  information  which  is  encom- 
passed by  this  provision  is  very  broad. 
For  instance,  this  is  the  standard  lan- 
guase  under  which,  with  Presidential  as- 
sent, access  may  be  had  to  income  tax  re- 
turns. Undoubtedly,  the  new  Fair 
Housing  Board  would  be  able  to  look  at 
any  respondent's  income  tax  returns. 
If  the  President  directed,  it  could  al.so 
have  access  to  Social  Security  records, 
perhaps  even  FBI  files. 

It  is  not  spelled  out  in  the  lancuage  of 
the  revLsed  bill,  but  it  seems  quite  clear 
that  many  of  the  powers  granted  to  the 
Board  by  importation  from  section  161  of 
title  29  of  the  United  States  Code  al-so 
are  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  connection 
with  any  case  under  Investigation  by  him 
Involving  alleged  housing  discrimination. 
The  specific  provision  In  subsection  408 
(ei  of  the  revised  bill  is  that  "For  pur- 
poses of  Investigation,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  same  powers  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  limi- 
tations as  are  provided  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  under  section  161 
of  title  29,  United  States  Code." 

It  would  appear  that  the  powers  thus 
granted  to  the  Secretary  would  Include 
tiie  provision  imported  from  subpara- 
graph 1  of  section  161  of  title  29,  so  that 
he  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  have  ac- 
cess to,  for  the  purpose  of  examination, 
the  evidence  of  any  person  being  in- 
vestigated or  proceeded  against,  that  re- 
lates to  any  matter  under  investigation 
or  in  question. 

Almast  certainly,  the  powers  granted 
to  the  Secretary  would  include,  by  im- 
portation from  section  161.  the  power 
to  "administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
examine  witnesses,  and  receive  evi- 
dence." It  Is  not  entirely  clear  what 
other  powers  are  intended  to  be  granted 
to  the  Secretary. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  for  what  purpose 
Is  the  Secretary  to  be  given  these  very 
substantial  powers?  Under  subsection 
*b>  of  .section  408,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized "to  direct  and  supervise,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall 
establish,  investigations  or  violations  of 
sections  403,  404,  and  405."  Section  403 
recites  the  various  acts  which  are  to  con- 
stitute unlawful  discrimination  in  the 
sale  or  rental  of  housing.  Section  404 
defines  the  crime  of  discrimination  in 
the  financing  of  housing.  Section  405 
is  the  provision  against  intimidating, 
threatening,  coercing,  or  Interfering  with 
any  person  "in  the  exercise  of  enjoyment 
of,  or  on  account  of  his  having  exer- 
cised or  enjoyed  or  on  account  of  his 
having  used  or  encouraged  any  other 
person  in  the  exercise  or  tnjoyment  of 
any  right  granted  by  sections  403  or 
404." 


Subsection  406a >  of  the  revised  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  14765  specifically  authorizes 
the  Secreury  to  delegate  'any  power 
or  duty  herein  granted  or  imposed  to  a 
duly  designated  representative."  It  is 
notable  that  this  subsection  does  not  au- 
thorize delegation  of  power  only  to  "per- 
sons" or  "individuals."  'We  must  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  the  Secretary  is 
being  authorized  to  delegate  his  power, 
in  part,  or  even  in  whole,  not  only  to  an 
individual,  but  at  his  discretion,  to  an 
organization  or  institution  which  he  may 
duly  designate  as  his  representative.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  may  be 
planned  here,  or  what  organization  or 
organizations  the  Secretary  may  have 
In  mind  to  be  designated  as  his  repre- 
sentative or  representatives,  and  to  re- 
ceive from  him,  by  delegation,  some  or 
all  of  the  powers  granted  to  him  by  the 
new  language  of  the  revised  version  of 
H.R.  14765.  j- 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  refer  to 
some  of  the  other  changes  which  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  revised  version 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  proposed 
to  the  other  body  by  its  committee. 

One  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  a  new 
subsection  402' d'  which  begins  at  line  15 
on  page  62  of  the  Union  Calendar  print 
of  the  bill,  which  accompanied  House  Re- 
port No.  1678.     This  subsection  provides: 

A  px-rson  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  the  busi- 
ne.sj;  of  buildings,  developing,  selling,  renting 
or  leasing  dwellings  If  he  has.  within  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  participated  as 
either  principal  or  agent  In  three  or  more 
transactions  Involving  the  .sale,  rental,  or 
lease  oi  any  dwelling  or  any  Interest  Uiereln. 

In  passing,  let  me  say  it  seems  clear 
that  the  word  "buildings"  is  a  typo- 
graphical error,  and  that  this  word 
should  be  "building." 

If  you  think  this  definition  In  sub- 
paragraph 402id'.  which  I  have  just 
read.  Is  a  reasonable  one.  stop  and  con- 
sider for  a  moment  how  it  would  work 
out. 

A.ssume  the  case  of  a  Government  em- 
ployee who  Is  transferred  to  a  new  post 
in  another  city.  He  sells  his  present 
home  or  puts  It  up  for  sale  or  for  rent, 
for  lease  or  sublease.  That  Is  one  trans- 
action. He  goes  to  the  place  to  which 
he  has  been  transferred  and  becomes  a 
short-term  renter  of  a  furnished  apart- 
ment so  as  to  have  a  place  for  himself 
and  his  family  to  stay  until  their  furni- 
ture arrives,  and  while  they  look  around 
for  a  new  home.  That  is  a  second  trans- 
action. Eventually.  If  he  Is  lucky,  he 
finds  a  place  more  or  less  to  his  liking 
and  buys  or  rents  a  new  home.  That  Is 
a  third  transaction.  He  has  become, 
under  the  language  of  the  revised  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966  a  person  deemed  to 
be  In  the  business  of  building,  develop- 
ing, selling,  or  renting  dwellings.  He 
cannot  question  or  appeal  this  arbitraiT 
assignment  of  status,  since  it  is  a  matter 
of  definition. 

Now.  what  Is  the  significance  of  this? 
It  lies  In  the  fact  that  tmder  section  403 
any  person  in  the  business  of  building, 
developing,  selling,  renting,  or  leasing 
dwellings,  or  any  employee  or  agent  of 
any  such  person,  unless  within  the  ex- 
emption of  subsection  403(b)  Is  prohib- 
ited from  doing  a  great  memy  things. 
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Some  of  these  prohibitions  are  the 
same  imder  the  revised  bill  as  under  the 
original  bill,  but  something  new  has  been 
added. 

Subparagraph  3  of  subsection  403' a) 
declares  it  to  be  imlawful  for  any  such 
fjerson  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any 
oral  or  written  statement,  with  respect  to 
the  sale,  rental,  or  lease  of  a  dwelling, 
that  indicates  any  preference,  limitation, 
or  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

Now  revert  to  the  case  of  the  Federal 
employee  who  was  required  by  a  job 
transfer  to  move  from  one  city  to  an- 
other and  found  himself  dragged,  willy- 
nilly,  within  the  definition  of  persons 
deemed  to  be  In  the  business  of  building, 
developing,  selling,  renting  or  lea.sing 
dwellings.  Suppo.se  now  he  finds  that  his 
new  neighborhood  Is  not  congenial,  and 
he  wants  to  move.  If  he  and  his  family 
are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  he  may  go  to  a  real  estate  agent 
and  ask  to  look  at  houses  in  a  Catholic 
neighborhood,  near  a  parochial  school. 
If  he  does  that,  clearly  he  is  making  a 
statement  indicating  a  preference  based 
on  religion,  which  is  a  violation  under 
the  new  language  in  subparagraph  3  of 
subsection  403 (a > . 

Suppose  the  Federal  employee  Is  a  per- 
son of  Czech  origin;  if  he  inquires  about 
a  house  In  a  Czech  neighborhood,  he  is 
clearly  indlcatmg  a  preference  ba.sed 
upon  national  origin. 

Suppose  he  is  a  Negro:  if  he  hiquires 
about  housing  In  a  Negro  neighborhood, 
clearly  he  is  Indicating  a  T>reference 
based  on  race. 

It  Is  possible  to  multiply,  almost  with- 
out limit,  examples  of  how  the  doing  of 
a  normal  action,  an  action  completely 
within  the  protection  of  the  right  of 
private  property,  could  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  subparagraph  3  of  section  403 
(ai. 

This  subparagraph  should  be  declared 
void,  as  a  criminal  statute,  because  of  its 
Improper  Infringement  of  the  right  of 
private  property;  but  if  we  are  foolish 
enough  to  write  it  into  law.  we  camiot 
be  sure  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  will  save  us  from  our  folly. 
From  another  standpoint,  al.so.  this 
subparagraph  is  unconstitutional.  It  is 
unconstitutional  as  an  infringement  of 
the  right  of  free  speech,  because  it  pro- 
hibits the  making  of  a  mere  oral  state- 
ment indicating  a  preference.  It  may  be 
that  a  bemused  Congress  and  an  opin- 
ionated Court  could  combine  ti  force  a 
man  to  live  In  a  neighborhood  he  does 
not  choose,  to  accept  restrictions  on  his 
right  to  dispose  of  his  own  private  prop- 
erty, perhaps  even  to  accept  boarders  or 
roomers  not  of  his  own  clioosing;  but  I 
do  not  think  tlie  time  has  yet  come,  in 
tills  country,  when  a  man  can  be  requiied 
to  like  it.  or  prohibited  from  saying  that 
he  does  not  like  it. 

Any  statute  which  purports  to  prohibit 
the  mere  making  of  an  oral  statement  of 
preference,  with  respect  to  any  matter, 
is  an  unconstitutional  interference  with 
freedom  of  speech,  and  void. 

Subsection  403(b).  which  I  have  pre- 
viously discussed,  would  exempt  our  hy- 
pothetical Federal  employee  from  the 
provisions  of  section  403'a)  if  he  lives  in 
property  owned  by  him  and  not  contain- 


ing living  quarters  occupied  or  intended 
to  be  occupied  by  more  than  four  families 
living  independently  of  each  other.  The 
exemption  will  not  apply  if  he  merely 
rents  his  home. 

Thus,  the  man  who  owns  the  fee,  if 
he  lives  on  the  property,  and  if  the 
dwelimg  is  small  enough  to  qualify  under 
the  exemption  can  be  as  ch(x>sy  as  he 
may  wish  about  his  tenants  or  subten- 
ants, his  lodgers  or  his  boarders.  But 
the  man  who  rents  a  home,  and  wants  to 
take  in  a  roomer  or  a  boarder,  will  be 
able  to  exercise  hardly  any  freedom  of 
choice  without  doing  something  which, 
under  the  revised  version  of  H.R.  14765. 
is  defined  as  unlawful  discrimination  in 
housm-T. 

There  is  still  a  third  constitutional 
basis  for  declaring  subparagraph  3  of 
subsection  403iai  unconstitutional. 
This  subparagraph  would  penalize  the 
making,  printmg.  or  publishing  of  any 
notice,  statement,  or  advertisement  with 
respect  to  the  sale,  rental  or  lease  of  a 
dwelling  which  indicates  an  intention  to 
make  a  discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Leaving  aside  all  questions  afc>out  tlie 
constitutionality  of  a  prohibition  agaiiist 
a  mere  oral  statement,  we  are  still  con- 
fronted here  wltli  the  fact  that  an  In- 
dication to  discriminate  is  defined  as  a 
crime. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a 
statute  against  teaching  and  advocating 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence  may 
not  be  enforced  against  any  individual 
without  a  showing  that  his  teacliing  and 
advocacy  moved  someone  to  overt  action 
in  the  direction  of  such  overtiirow.  How. 
then,  can  the  mere  indication  of  a  pref- 
erence based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  without  any  accompany- 
ing overt  act,  be  upheld  as  the  gravamen 
of  a  criminal  statute? 

Under  our  system  of  law,  no  mere  in- 
tention to  perform  any  deed,  no  matter 
how  heinous,  can  be  a  crime.  Even  if 
the  prospective  criminal,  with  the  dark- 
est of  criminal  intent  in  his  heart,  has 
begun  to  move  toward  the  scene  of  the 
crime,  he  is  not  yet  a  violator.  There  Is 
still  time  for  him  to  turn  away  from  his 
evil  path.  There  is  still  time  for  the 
finger  of  the  Lord  to  touch  his  heart,  for 
the  memory  of  a  good  mother  to  weaken 
his  criminal  resolve,  for  the  ghost  of 
some  childhood  lesson  to  enter  his 
thoughts.  There  is  still  time  for  him 
to  repent.  If  he  does  repent,  if  he  turns 
away  from  his  criminal  purpose  before 
he  has  actually  committed  the  crime,  he 
is  saved.  The  mere  intent  cannot,  by 
Itself,  be  made  a  criminal  act:  nor  can 
a  criminal  intent  be  substituted  for  the 
necessary  overt  action  which  alone  can 
constitute  the  commLssion  of  a  crime. 

Subparagraph  4  of  section  403(a)  is 
more  new  language  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  party.  This  protxised 
subparagraph  lists  several  types  of  ac- 
tions which,  if  performed  by  any  person 
who  is  in  tlie  buslne.ss  of  building,  de- 
veloping. seHing.  renting,  or  leasing,  and 
who  is  not  exempted  under  403 '  b  > .  are 
designated  as  crimes. 

Under  this  subsection  it  would  be  a 
crime  for  such  a  person  to  fail  or  reftise 


to  show  any  dwelling  which  he  is  au- 
thorized to  show  to  prospective  buyers, 
renters,  or  lessors,  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

It  would  be  a  crime  under  this  sub- 
paragraph for  any  such  person  to  fail 
to  submit  promptly  to  his  principal  any 
offer  to  buy,  rent,  or  lease  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  nation^  origin. 
It  would  be  a  crime  for  any  such  person 
to  fail  or  refuse  to  use  his  best  efforts 
to  consummate  any  sale,  rental,  or  lease 
because  of  the  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  of  any  party  to  the  pros- 
pective sale,  rental,  or  lease. 

This  subparagraph  appears  to  require 
a  person  who  lives  in  a  rented  home  to 
shew  the  house  to  any  person  who  comes 
to  the  door  and  expresses  the  desire  to 
rent  a  room;  for  clearly,  such  a  visitor 
is  by  definition  a  prospective  renter,  and 
if  he  is  a  member  of  a  minority  group,  or 
of  a  different  nee.  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  than  the  man  to  whose 
door  he  has  come,  he  could  easily  claim  a 
housing  di.scrimination  if  he  should  be 
turned  away. 

Fiom  a  constitutional  standpoint,  sub- 
paragraph 4  of  subsection  403 (a  i  is  bad 
because  it  does  not  measure  up  to  the 
standard  of  certainty  required  of  a 
criminal  statute  under  the  due  process 
of  law  clause  of  the  Constitution.  This 
subparagraph  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
makes  it  a  crime  for  a  person  who  is  in 
tlie  business  of  building,  developing,  sell- 
ing, renting,  or  leasing  dwellings,  and 
who  is  not  exempted  under  403 1  b  > .  to  fail 
or  rcfu.se  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  con- 
summate any  sale,  rental,  or  lease  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  of  any  party  to  the  prospective 
sale,  rental  or  lease.  How  is  it  to  be  de- 
termined what  constitutes  an  Individ- 
ual's best  efforts?  There  would  always 
be  room  to  say  that  he  might  have  done 
something  more,  or  might  have  done 
something  sooner,  or  might  have  done 
something  in  a  different  way,  wliich 
would  have  had  a  different  result.  Is  the 
mere  failure  to  have  done  things  in  a 
different  way.  or  sooner,  to  be  made  the 
basis  for  a  criininal  prosecution? 

Tliat  is  what  we  will  be  getting  to  if 
we  approve  subsection  4  of  subsection 
403 '  a  I ,  as  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  other  body. 

There  is  at  least  one  more  unconstitu- 
tional provision  in  su'osection  403<a'. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  subparagraph  7  of 
that  subsection,  which  makes  it  a  crime 
for  any  person  in  the  business  of  build- 
ing, developing,  selling,  renting,  or  leas- 
ing dwellings,  and  who  is  not  exempted 
under  403  b),  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
practice,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  limit 
or  restrict  the  availabihty  of  housing  to 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  because 
of  race,  color,  rehgion.  or  national  origin. 

This  provision  Is  unconstuutional  be- 
cause it  purports  to  make  an  act  criminal 
simply  by  reason  of  the  purpose  with 
which  the  act  is  done. 

This  is  bad.  in  the  first  place,  because 
evidence  with  respect  to  purpose  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  establish,  purpose  be- 
ing a  subjective  matter,  so  that  except 
on  the  basis  of  the  direct  testimony  of 
the  person  charged  with  the  offense,  it 
would  be  virtually  impossible  to  prove 
purpose  with  a  sufficient  particularity  to 
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meet    the    standards    for    a    criminal 

statute. 

Entirely  aside  from  this  point,  how- 
ever, subparagraph  7  of  subsection 
403' a  I  is  void  because  purposes  are 
thoughts,  and  only  acts,  not  thoughts, 
can  constitute  crimes. 

Subparagraph  7  does  not  require  that 
the  act  or  practice  be  successful  In  ac- 
complishing the  prohibited  purpose.  The 
subparagraph  does  not  even  require  that 
the  act  or  practice  be  reasonably  calcu- 
lated to  serve  the  prohibited  purpose.  It 
makes  the  mere  holding  of  the  purpose, 
and  the  performing  of  any  act  or  the 
engaging  in  any  practice,  pursuant  to 
that  purpose,  malum  prohibitum. 

Under  this  subparagraph  the  act  or 
practice  is  bad  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  act  or  practice. 

The  absurd  results  which  would  come 
about  if  this  language  should  be  enacted 
into  law  can  be  shown  by  a  single  exam- 
ple. Under  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph 7  of  section  403iai.  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  of  the  other 
body,  all  of  the  good  people  who  last  year 
wrote  Letters  to  editors,  protesting  the 
sale  of  a  particular  dwelling  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  use  as  an  embassy  and  living 
quarters  for  "members  of  the  U.S.S.R 
diplomatic  staff,  would  have  been  guiltj 
of  criminal  acts,  because  unquestionably 
their  purpose  in  writing  the  letters  was 
to  limit  or  restrict  the  availability  of  ths.t 
particular  dwelling  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tional origin. 

How  silly  can  you  get? 

Subsection  403 ic)  of  the  revised  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  14765  is  also  new  language, 
and  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  In- 
volving an  improvement  over  the  orig- 
inal bill.  But  it  is  not.  This  Is. a  very 
puzzling  provision.  The  subsection  reads 
as  follows: 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  bar  any  rt- 
liglous  or  denominational  Institution,  or  any 
charitable  or  educational  Institution  or  oi- 
ganlzatlon  whlcti  U  operated,  supervised  cr 
controlled  by  or  In  conjunction  with  a  re- 
ligious organization,  or  any  bona  flde  pri- 
vate or  fraternal  organization,  from  giving 
preference  to  person.s  of  the  same  religion  or 
denomination,  or  to  members  of  such  private 
or  fraternal  organization,  or  from  making 
such  selection  as  Is  calculated  by  such  or- 
ganization to  promote  the  religious  princi- 
ples or  the  alms,  purposes,  or  fraternal  prin- 
ciples for  which  It  Is  established  or  main- 
tained. 

It  is  easy  to  vision  certain  situations 
In  which  this  .subsection  wotdd  apply,  but 
it  is  hard  to  sec  exactly  where  It  would 
stop.  It  could  be  contended  that  this 
subsection  might  operate  as  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  go  into  the 
property  management  business.  If  the 
KKK  can  be  deemed  a  bona  flde  private 
or  fraternal  organization,  then  it  would 
appear  that  subsection  403(c)  would 
operate  as  a  license  to  the  Klan  to  make 
such  selection  of  its  tenants  as  It  cal- 
culates would  promote  the  alms,  pur- 
poses, or  fraternal  principles  for  which  It 
was  established  and  is  maintained.  Most 
likely,  that  would  be  completely  segre- 
gated housing. 

Similarly,  under  this  subsection,  the 
Black  Muslims,  being  a  religious  orga- 
nization according  to  their  own  claim, 
certainly  would  be  authorized  to  operate 


all-Negro  housing  projects,  pursuant  to 
their  religious  principle  of  racial  segre- 
gation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  neighborhood 
citizens  association  in  an  area  of  Mary- 
land or  Virginia  suburban  to  Washing- 
ton, not  being  religious,  or  denomina- 
tional, charitable,  or  educational,  would 
have  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court,  or  of  the  new  Fair  Housing 
Board,  that  it  was  a  bona  fide  private  or 
fraternal  organization,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  resist  encroachunent  upon  its 
neighborhood  of  what  its  members  might 
deem  to  be  undesirable  neighbors. 

The  ruling  would  be,  of  course,  that 
the  citizens  association  was  neither  pri- 
vate nor  fraternal  and  that  any  action 
it  might  take  in  the  direction  of  selec- 
tivity in  housing  would  be  deemed  im- 
proper discrimination. 

Section  403<c)  is  confusing  as  well  as 
puzzling.  If  It  should  be  enacted,  it 
might  raise  enough  problems  to  hamper 
enforcement  efforts,  and  perhaps  it  is, 
in  that  sense,  an  improvement  over  the 
original  bill.  But  it  is  not  good  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not  well  drafted.  It  rests  on 
a  false  principle,  for  it  says  in  effect  that 
relipious  or  denominational  institutions, 
or  charitable  or  educational  institutions 
operated,  supervised,  or  controlled  by  or 
in  conjunction  with  religious  institutions, 
or  bona  flde  private  or  fraternal  organi- 
zations, have  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty to  a  greater  degree  than  individuals. 
This  I  cannot  accept,  for  it  is  false.  I 
do  not  coimt  subsection  403 <c)  as  one  of 
the  five  instances  in  which  it  may  be 
claimed  the  revised  version  of  the  bill 
is  an  improvement.    It  Is  not. 

Under  subsection  408(d)  of  the  revised 
version  of  H.R.  14765,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  to 
undertake  investigations  of  alleged  viola- 
tions "either  upon  the  receipt  of  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  a  person  alleging  to  be 
aggrieved  or  his  representative,  or  on 
the  basis  of  information  available  to  the 
Secretary  indicating  that  there  are  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  a  viola- 
tion may  have  occurred." 

Since  this  language  is  stated  in  the 
alternative,  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
while  the  Secretary  must  have  available 
to  him  facts  Indicating  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  violation  may 
have  occurred.  In  order  to  act  upon  the 
basis  of  his  own  Information,  there  is 
no  such  requirement  of  reasonable 
grounds  when  the  Secretary  receives  a 
written  statement  of  a  person  alleging  to 
be  aggrieved,  or  a  written  statement  of 
a  representative  of  a  person  alleging  to 
be  aggrieved. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  may  be  the 
decision  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  need  for  new  legislation  against  dis- 
crimination in  housing,  assuredly  we  do 
not  need  a  new  couit,  by  whatever  name, 
to  provide  enforcement  machinery.  We 
do  not  need  a  new  quasi -judicial  body  for 
this  purpose. 

State  courts  and  the  Federal  courts  are 
open.  Enforcement  of  any  proper  legis- 
lative piirpose  can  be  achieved  through 
these  courts.  Necessfluy  adjudication 
under  any  constitutional  law  can  be  pro- 
vided by  these  courts.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  achievement  of  any  proper  objec- 


tive to  legislate  special  and  discrimina- 
tory remedies,  or  arbitrary  procedures,  or 
vast  Inquisitorial  powers  and  vast  regu- 
latory powers  combined  in  the  same 
hands. 

It  is  not  necessary,  Mr.  President,  to 
create  a  body  which  partakes  at  one  and 
the  same  time  of  the  attributes  of  ad- 
ministrator, enforcer,  prosecutor,  adju- 
dicator, and  litigant.  But  this  is  what 
the  revised  version  of  H.R.  14765  would 
do. 

Far  from  being  an  Improvement.  Mr. 
President,  this  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  other  body  by  its  committee 
is  substantially  worse  than  the  original. 
I  would  not  have  thought  that  possible, 
but  they  have  managed  it. 


THE  ESCALATION  OF 
FRIGHTFULNESS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  there  ap- 
peared a  very  thoughtful  and  timely 
column  by  thai  distinguished  columnist. 
Walter  Lippmann.  entitled.  "The  Escala- 
tion of  Frightfulness."  It  speaks  for  it- 
self. I  would  hke  to  read  it  in  full. 
However,  in  the  interest  of  saving  time.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  I  hope  that  people 
pay  careful  attention  to  what  is  pointed 
out  in  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Today   and  Towobrow;    The  Escalation  or 

FBIGHTrtJLNESS 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Because  the  Vietnamese  war  cannot  be  de- 
cided by  military  means,  It  has  become  In- 
creasingly a  vicious  spiral  In  frightfulness. 
Because  It  Is  both  a  civil  war  of  Vietnamese 
against  Vietnamese  and  at  tlie  same  time  a 
war  of  Vietnamese  against  foreign  white  men, 
It  Is,  as  such  wars  usually  are.  increasingly 
ferocious  and  barbarous.  Unable  to  subdue 
the  other  side  by  conventional  military  ac- 
tions, each  side  tries  to  overcome  the  enemy 
by  destroying  his  will  to  fight.  Frightfulness 
begets  frightfulness  and  anger  demands 
vengeance,  and  all  that  remains  Is  a  fury 
which,  Insofar  as  It  reasons  at  all,  thinks 
that  by  topping  frightfulness  with  more 
frightfulness,  the  enemy  will  be  silenced  and 
paralyzed. 

The  world  Is  now  confronted  with  this  es- 
calation of  frightfulness.  To  the  American 
threat  to  bomb  closer  and  closer  to  the  pop- 
ulated regions  of  North  Vietnam.  Hanoi  Is 
replying  by  Increasing  Its  mobilization,  by 
evacuating  the  civilian  population  from 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  and  by  threatening  t(i 
try  the  captive  American  fliers,  humiliate 
them,  and  use  them  as  hostages  In  the  war 
of  frlghtfulne-ss.  and.  In  the  end,  perhaps 
even  to  execute  them. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  treatment  of 
the  fliers  would  evoke  dire  reprisals.  The 
warning  of  Secretary  General  U  Thant  and 
the  declaration  of  the  senators  who  have 
dissented  from  the  Johnson  policy  In  the 
war  are  accurate.  They  are  telling  the  truth 
In  calling  the  attention  of  Hanoi  to  the  fart 
that  the  punishment  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
would  make  the  war.  frightful  as  It  Is  already, 
still  more  frightful.  For  the  ultimate  weap- 
ons of  frightfulness  are  In  the  hands  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  one  who  knows  this 
country  and  the  character  of  the  President 
can  be  sure  that  they  will  not  be  used  if 
the  escalation  of  frightfulness  continues. 

In  this  escalation  we  are  approaching  the 
point  of  no  return,  the  point  where  the  war 


becomes  Inexpiable,  where  It  becomes  In- 
capable of  rational  solution,  where  it  be- 
comes a  war  of  endless  killing,  a  suicidal  war 
of  extermination.  The  war  is  not  yet  at  that 
point.  But  the  war  will  pass  that  point  of 
no  return  If  the  prisoners  are  executed  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  cities  are  destroyed  in 
retaliation. 

Tliere  is  great  honor  and  glory  to  be  had 
by  anyone  speaking  for  the  civilized  con- 
science of  mankind,  who  interrupts  and 
breaks   the  vicious  spiral. 


ANOTHER  DOWNTURN  IN  DAIRY 
PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  NEED 
FOR  EARLY  ACTION  ON  SCHOOL 
MILK  PROGRAM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
years  past  the  .special  milk  program  for 
.schoolchildren  has  been  championed  as 
a  means  of  keeping  dairy  Income  up  by 
encouraging  schoolchildren  to  dnnk 
milk  that  otherwise  micht  become  sur- 
plus. Today  there  is  no  substantial  milk 
suiplus  problem.  In  fact  dain,-  produc- 
tion has  dropped  off  substantially.  The 
reason?  Dairy  farmers,  who  have  to 
invest  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
in  their  business,  are  not  getting  enough 
of  a  return  on  their  investment  to  make 
it  worthwhile  for  them  to  stay  in  the 
dairy  business. 

Some  have  pointed  to  this  reduction 
in  milk  production  as  a  reason  for  cut- 
ting back  on  the  school  milk  program. 
Yet  the  school  milk  program  can  serve 
a  very  valuable  purpose  by  raising  dairy 
farm  income  and  thus  keeping  many 
dairy  farmers  from  selling  their  farms. 

The  milk  program  accounts  for  ap- 
proxitnately  2.5  percent  of  the  milk  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  If  this 
valuable  tool  for  keeping  milk  demand 
high  were  dropped,  even  more  dairy 
farmers  would  be  forced  out  of  business 
as  prices  plummeted.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult would  be  a  frighteninc  increa-se  in 
dairj'  prices  as  fewer  producers  struggled 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  young  and  ever- 
expanding  population. 

The  need  for  early  action  by  the  Housf^ 
on  legislation  extending  the  school  milk 
program  was  highlighted  this  week  by 
the  release  of  figures  indicating  that 
June  milk  production  hit  a  27-year  low. 
Milk  production  was  the  smallest  for  any 
June  since  1939.  It  is  noUnvorthy  that 
at  the  same  time  as  absolute  production 
hit  a  27-year  low,  milk  production  per 
cow  was  up  3  percent  over  June  of  1965. 
This  simply  means  that  dairy  herd  sales 
are  so  great  that,  despite  fantastic  in- 
creases in  productivity  over  the  past 
25  years,  total  production  ha.';  gone  down. 

Consequently  I  deeply  hope  that  the 
House  will  reaffirm  its  support  for  the 
school  milk  program  and  at  the  same 
time  give  dairy  farm  income  a  shot  in 
the  arm  by  approving  legislation  ex- 
tending the  school  milk  program. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  J.  FRED 
BUZHARDT.  SR..  OF  McCORMICK. 
S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  on 
July  6,  1966,  I  suffered  a  deep  personal 


loss  in  the  death  by  heart  failure  of  a 
longtime  friend  and  former  law  partner. 
the  Honorable  J.  Fred  Buzliardt,  Sr.,  of 
McCormick,  S.C. 

Earlier  tliis  year  he  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  South  Carolina  General 
A.sscmbly  to  the  bench  of  the  lllh  judi- 
cial circuit  and  would  have  been  sworn  in 
this  November. 

He  would  have  made  an  outi^tanding 
judge,  just  as  he  had  made  an  out^tand- 
mp.  Citizen,  attorney,  and  legislator,  ^e 
would  have  brought  to  the  bench  that 
rare  quality  of  a  great  legal  mind,  tem- 
pered by  deep  compassion  and  under- 
standing for  all  his  fellow  men. 

A  kind  and  unpretentious  man.  Judge 
Buzhardt  began  his  career  in  the  offices 
of  my  father  and  myself  in  Edgefield, 
S.C.  Later  he  moved  to  McCormick 
where  he  and  I  founded  a  branch  law 
partnership,  maintained  jointly  until  I 
resigned  to  become  a  State  judge  in  the 
same  ciicuit  to  which  he  was  later 
elected.  He  continued  his  law  practice 
in  McCormick  until  the  time  of  hi.'=  death. 

During  his  life  in  McCormick,  Judge 
Buzhardt  served  as  town  and  county  at- 
torney and  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  McCormick  schools.  He 
also  served  as  vice  cliairman  of  the  South 
Carolina  Board  of  Corrections,  member 
and  associate  counsel  of  the  Clarks  Hill 
Authority,  and  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  South  Carolina  Peni- 
tentiary. A  member  of  the  South  Caro- 
luia  House  of  Representatives  since  1963, 
his  record  of  public  service  reflects  singu- 
lar and  worthwhile  contributions  to  his 
State  and  Nation.  .\  dedicated  and  as- 
tute legislator,  liis  death  came  at  the 
climax  of  his  lenal  career  when  he  would 
have  become  one  of  the  last  self-taught 
attorneys  to  assume  the  bench  of  a  South 
Carolina  court. 

A  profound  student  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Judge  Buzhardt  understood  its  true 
purpose  and  upheld  it  with  great  zeal 
and  vision.  He  st'ongly  valued  the  great 
heritage  handed  down  by  our  forefathers, 
and  tliroughout  his  life  he  directed  his 
efforts  toward  preservation  of  those  hard- 
won  liberties.  His  community,  State, 
and  Nation  are  better  places  because  of 
the  services  he  rendered  during  the  past 
40  years. 

J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  Sr.,  was  also  a  man 
of  great  personal  qualities.  He  possessed 
tremendous  coui-ape.  imquestioned  integ- 
rity and  was  a  tireless  worker.  He  ap- 
plied his  immen.se  ability  to  numerous 
problems,  laree  and  small,  and.  if  an 
equitable  solution  v.-as  possible,  he  foimd 
it.  He  gave  freely  of  himself  in  many 
worthwhile  causes,  and  only  a  few  who 
knew  him  intimaUly  were  aware  of  him- 
dreds  of  acts  performed  outside  the  lime- 
hght  and  of  the  many  lives  his  hand  had 
touched. 

Possessed  of  a  deep  basic  faith  in  God, 
his  stewardship  was  an  example  for  all 
to  follow.  He  used  his  talents  in  the 
service  of  his  church,  and  through  this 
•work  favorably  influenced  the  hves  of 
many  yotmg  persons  as  well  as  others 
who  passed  his  way. 

Judge  Buzhardt  left  a  loving  mother,  a 
devoted  wife,  and  one  child,  a  capable 
son,   J.   Fi-ed   Buzhardt.   Jr..   fotu-   fine 


grandchildren,  one  brother,  £ind  three 
sisters,  and  other  family  connections. 
His  son,  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  Jr.,  has  been 
a  member  of  my  staff  for  the  past  9  years 
and  is  now  serving  in  the  top  position  in 
my  ofBce.  as  administrative  assistant. 
This  worthy  son  is  possessed  of  a  brilliant 
mind  and  is  a  patriotic  and  dedicatee^ 
citizen  like  his  fine  fatlier.  To  all  of  tlic 
members  of  his  family  I  extend  my  deep- 
est and  heartfelt  sym.pathy. 

In  the  passing  of  Judge  Buzhardt  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  oui-  Nation 
have  lost  an  able  legislator,  a  profound 
lawyer,  a  patriotic  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  and  a  fine  Christian  gentleman 

Judge  J.  Fred  Buzhardt  was  one  of  the 
closest  friends  I  ever  had,  and  I  feel  a 
special  and  singular  Ibss  in  his  death.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  a  seiles 
of  newspaper  articles  and  editorials,  and 
the  sermon  given  at  his  funeral,  in  the 
Co.N'GRESsiONAL  RECORD.  Thcse  arUcles 
and  my  remarks  reflect  in  a  small  meas- 
ure the  high  esteem  in  which  Judge  Buz- 
hardt was  held. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FiTNER.M.  Service  for  F^.ed  Bt.T?:HARDT 
(By  Rev.  Henry  J  Gambrell.  pastor  McCor- 
mick Baptist  Church,  July  8.  1966) 
We  are  gathered  to  express  our  love  and 
esteem  lor  Fred  Buzhardt  who  has  been  for 
many  years  a  constructive  citizen  and  leader 
in  this  community  and  a  devoted  member  of 
tills  church.  Words  are  not  needed  to  express 
the  confidence  and  trust  placed  In  him  by 
the  many  friends — that  love  having  been  ex- 
pressed by  selecting  him  to  serve  them  in 
the  legislature  of  our  state  and  also  further 
being  selected  by  that  body  to  serve  as  circuit 
Judge. 

The  presence  of  this  large  number  of 
friends  simply  attempts  to  say  what  our  lips 
find  unable  to  utter.  While  our  hearts  beat 
In  sympathy  with  his  loved  ones  we  wish  to 
pause  and  express  cur  gratitude  to  God  for 
his  many  useful  years  of  serv'ice  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  county,  for  his  home  which  has 
given  tis  a  fine  dedicated  Christian  son  and 
public  servant,  and  for  his  many  charitable 
benevolences  and  personal  favors,  which 
though  often  done  In  secret  have  been  made 
known  by  those  who  were  helped. 

Paramount  In  his  Ufe  was  a  deep  basic 
faith  In  God.  This  was  evident  by  his  will- 
ingness and  quickness  to  witness  of  his  faith 
to  his  feUow  man.  Not  only  did  he  believe 
In  God,  but  he  talked  of  God.  This  faith  was 
also  seen  In  his  work.  In  all  of  his  service 
he  lived  as  a  steward  of  God  who  had  en- 
trusted him  with  all  of  his  gifts  and  endow- 
ments. If  he  had  flowers,  they  were  given 
to  him  for  others  to  enjoy.  If  he  had 
strength.  It  was  used  in  service  for  his  fellow 
man.  If  he  had  talent,  it  was  Gods  gift  to 
be  helpful  to  others.  This  faith  was  also 
manifested  in  his  home  life  and  personal 
conduct.  I  have  observed  him  under  varied 
circtimstances;  and  whether  under  fire  In 
sickness  or  under  pressure,  he  was  always  a 
gentleman. 

His  faith  In  his  Lord  was  portrayed  also  In 
his  active  support  of  his  church.  One  of  the 
hymns  selected  by  the  organist  wa£  the  Royal 
Ambassador  hymn,  "The  King's  Business." 
This  music  was  selected  because  of  the  In- 
t.cn£e  Interest  and  work  rendered  by  Mr.  and 
M.-S  Buzhardt  for  many  years  among  the 
young  boys  of  our  community.  He  has  sup- 
ported also  with  his  means  the  continuation 
of  this  work  until  the  present.  Having  ob- 
served this  faith  at  work  in  his  service,  his 
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home,  and  his  Chnrch.  we  are  confident  that 
he  cjould  say  with  the  poet: 

"I  know  three  things  must  always  be 
To  keep  a  nation  strong  ajid  free; 
One  Is  a  ready  heart  and  hand 
To  love  and  serve  and  keep  the  land. 
One  la  a  hearthstone  bright  and  clear 
with  busy,  happy  loved  ones  near. 
One  is  a  worn  and  beaten  way 
To  where  the  people  go  to  pray 
So  long  as  these  are  kept  alive 
Nation  and  People  will  survive." 

Fred  Buzhardt  lived  also  with  a  sense  of 
deep  obligation  to  the  rich  heritage  olT  liberty 
Into  which  he  was  born.  With  the  apostle 
he  could  say :  '  I  am  a  debtor."  He  was 
aware  that  he  was  born  into  a  nation  wbere 
others  had  molded  and  shaped  concepts  of 
liberty  and  freedom,  and  he  felt  he  was  In- 
debted to  hand  that  liberty  down  to  his 
succeeding  generation,  sensing  the  Old  Tes- 
tament command.  ■•Proclaim  ye  liberty 
throughout  the  land." 

He  believed  firmly  that  this  freedom  was 
relative  to  the  Constitution  of  our  nation. 
It  was  his  conviction  that  goals,  however 
laudable  and  desired,  must  not  be  obtained 
by  shortcuts,  holding  that  the  goal  always 
partakes  of  the  me;ins  by  which  it  Is  pro- 
duced thus  making  it  miposslble  to  secure 
liberty  by  Illiberal  procedures  and  democ- 
racy by  undemocratic  methods  He  worked 
lor  a  government  that  carried  its  checks  and 
balances 

The  liberty  that  he  prf>claimed  was  also 
relative  to  others.  In  his  concept  liberty 
was  a  gift  to  and  a  right  of  Individuals — lot 
organizations  or  mobs — bvit  to  Indlvldi  als 
with  full  dignity  under  God  and  such  In- 
dividuals pos.sessed  that  right  as  long  aii  It 
did  not  Infringe  upon  the  rights  of  oth;rs. 
This  liberty  could  only  be  cherished  as  long 
as  It  operated  within  law  that  described  it 
and  kept  it  from  degoneruting  into  license. 
With  the  writer  of  the  hymn  he  could  sing. 
"Confirm  thy  soul  In  self-control.  Thy 
liberty  In  law  " 

It  was  his  first  conviction  that  our  liberty 
was  relative  also  to  Gcxl  Who  was  Its  Aut  lor 
and  Giver  He  believed  that  beyond  all  con- 
crete law  there  was  a  Lawgiver  to  prescribe 
the  right  and  proscribe  the  wrong  and  tliat 
this  Supreme  I,uwglver  worked  His  will  Into 
the  laws  of  man  He  was  awiye  that  freedom 
unbridled  and  unchecked,  and  knowing  no 
higher  allegiance  before  which  It  must  bow, 
tended  at  last  to  stultify  the  ego  until  one 
claiming  such  liberty  became  sick  of  It  like 
the  prodigal  who  has  misused  and  abused  It 
and  came  home  asking  for  slavery. 

Fred  Buzhiu-dt  lived  as  a  free  man  under 
G<xl  with  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  serve 
his  fellow  man.  Jesus  said:  "My  Father 
worketh  hitherto  and  I  work  "  Such  was  his 
portrayal  of  God — that  of  redhot  energy  and 
unceasing  activity  in  the  face  of  need.  Those 
words  depict  to  us  the  restlessness  of  God. 
In  this  respect  Fred  Buzhardt  resembled  his 
Master  In  professional  and  public  service, 
in  commtinity  and  civic  endeavor.  In  the 
work  of  the  government,  or  as  Training 
Union  director  of  this  church  In  earlier  years, 
and  later  as  deacon  and  Sunday  School 
teacher,  he  was  busy  always  In  service.  Quite 
often  he  took  time  not  only  to  advise,  but  to 
go  with  his  pastor  on  errands  of  help.  Of 
David,  It  was  said:  "He  served  his  generation 
by  the  will  of  God  '  Even  so  Fred  Buzhardt 
served  his  church,  his  community,  his 
county,  his  State,  and  his  Nation  to  the  beet 
that  was  In  him. 

Our  minds  cannot  comprehend  all  that 
God  has  In  store  for  ua  beyond  this  world.  I 
do  not  fully  understand  heaven  or  paradise, 
but  Jesus  said  "Today  thou  shalt  be  with 
me."  It  Is  enough  to  be  with  Him,  and  wher- 
ever Fred  Buzhardt  may  be.  you  may  rest  as- 
sured he  is  with  hU  Lord  and  that  he  ia  biuy 


still  serving  there,  even  as  he  «erved   here. 
With  the  pKJet  we  can  say  of  this  servant : 

"Not  cold  beneath  the  grasses. 

Not   cloee-walled  within  the  tomb. 
Rather   in  my  Father's  mansion 
Living   in   another  room. 

"Living  like  the  one  who  loves  you. 

Like  your  child  with  cheeks  abloc;m 
Out  of  sight  at  desk,  or  school,  or  book. 
Busy  in  another  room. 

"Nearer  than  the  youth,  whom  fortune 
Beckons  vthere  the  strange  lands  loom. 
Just  beyond  the  hanging  curtain 

Serving  in  another  room. 

"Shall  I  doubt  my  Father's  mercy? 
Sh.iU  I  look  at  death  as  doom. 
Or  the  stepping  o'er  the  threshold 
To  a  bigger,  better  room? 

"Shall  I  blame  my  Father's  wisdom? 
Shall  I  sit  enswathed  In  gloom. 
When  I  know  my  loved  Is  happy, 
Waiting  in  another  room?  " 

In  all  these  ways  the  passing  of  this  fine 
public  servant  leaves  a  vacant  spot  on  our 
horizons.  As  for  me,  as  also  with  many  of 
you,  I  shall  miss  him  most  aa  a  friend  with 
deep  loyalties  and  abiding  attachments. 
May  God  bless  to  our  good  the  sacred 
memory  of  this  man  and  the  giant  strides 
with  which  he  walked  In  our  midst. 

I  Prom    the    Columbia    (SC.)     State.    July    7. 
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South    Carolina    Representative    Buzhardt. 

62,  Dies 

Greenwood. — Rep.  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  judge- 
elect  of  the  nth  Judicial  Circuit  and  former 
law  partner  of  U.S.  Sen.  Strom  T^uiimond, 
died  here  early  Wednesday  in  Self  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Funeral  services  for  the  62-year-oId  law- 
maker will  be  held  in  the  McCormick  Bap- 
tist Church  at  3  p  m.  Friday.  Burial  will  be 
in   the   city   cemetery, 

Buzhardt  was  unanimously  elected  Judge 
of  the  nth  Circuit  by  the  General  Assembly 
hist  January  to  replace  Judge  T.  B.  Greneker, 
who  hiid  planned  to  retire  in  November. 

Greneker  said  Wednesday  he  did  not  know 
what  would  be  done  about  filling  the  Judge- 
ship, but  "I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  this  state  If  I  am  asked  " 

The  Judge  said  he  talked  to  Buzhardt  last 
week  In  his  home.  "Though  he  was  sick,  he 
was  still  so  happy  because  he  was  going  to 
fulfill  his  lifelong  ambition — to  sit  on  the 
bench,"   Greneker  said. 

"He  said  he  desired  to  render  service  to  his 
state,  and  I'm  sure  he  would  have  done  Just 
that."  Greneker  added. 

Rep.  Buzhardt,  if  he  had  taken  office  as 
Judge,  would  have  been  one  of  the  last  Ju- 
rists in  the  state  able  to  attain  a  Judgeship 
without  attending  law  school 

A  native  of  Greenwood,  he  attended  Pur- 
m;ui  University  in  192&-21  then  dropped  out 
because  he  had  no  money.  He  went  to  work 
as  a  weaver  In  Greenwood  Mills. 

In  1931,  he  went  to  Edgefield  and  for  three 
years  studied  law  under  J.  William  Thur- 
mond, father  of  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1934.  In  that 
year,  Buzhardt  and  the  younger  Thitrmond 
formed  a  partnership  with  law  offices  in  Mc- 
Cormick and  Edgefield. 

The  partnership  lasted  until  1936,  when 
Thurmond  was  elected  to  the  11  th  Circuit 
bench — the  same  post  to  which  Buzhardt  was 
named. 

Wednesday,  Sen.  Thurmond  said.  "South 
Carolina  and  our  nation  have  lost  one  of 
their  distinguished  sons  in  the  death  of  J. 
Fred   Buzhardt." 

Calling  Buzhardt  a  strong  advocate  of  con- 
stitutional government,  Thurmond  said  Buz- 
hardt was  "a  man  of  unquestioned  Integrity 


and   an   able   lawyer   who   would  have   made 
an  outstanding  Judge." 

House  Speaker  Solomon  Blatt  said,  "Judge. 
Buzhardt  was  an  outstanding  statesman.  He 
served  his  county  and  state  well  and  would 
have  made  an  outstanding  Judge  He  was 
my  friend  and  I  regret  so  much  his  death," 
Blatt  announced  he  Is  asking  the  entire 
HoAse  membership  to  serve  as  a  committee 
to  attend  the  services. 

He  was  a  member  of  Mine  Lodge  117  AFM, 
Hejaz  Shrine  Temple  and  McCormick  Bap- 
tist Church,  where  he  had  served  as  deacon 
lor  many  years. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Mrs.  Sara  Terry 
Buzhardt  of  Greenwood;  his  widow,  Mrs 
Edna  Hardin  Buzhardt;  a  son  J.  P'red  Buz- 
hardt Jr.  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  attorney  and  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Sen.  Thurmond; 
three  sisters,  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Phillips  of  Green- 
ville, Mrs.  O.  C.  Lewis  of  Allendale  and  Mrs 
Carl  E.  Williams  of  North  Little  Rock,  Ark  : 
a  brother,  O.  F.  Buzhardt  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.; 
and  four  grandchildren. 

(From  the  Augusta   (Ga.)    Chronicle,  July  7. 
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Judge-Elect  Dies  of  Heart  Ailment 

McCormick.    S.C— Rep.    Fred    Buzhardt, 

Judge-elect  of  the  11th  Judicial  Circuit,  died 

Wednesday     In    Self     Memorial     Hospital     at 

Greenwood     where    he    was    admitted     last 

month   after  suffering  a  heart   attack.     He 

was  62. 

He  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  State 
General  Assembly  In  January  to  succeed 
Judge  T.  B.  Greneker,  and  was  scheduled  to 
assume  the  position  In  November  when 
Cireneker  retired. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Friday. 
A    one-time    law    partner    to    Sen.    Strom 
Thurmond,  Rep.  Buzhardt  was  held  In  high 
esteem  by  officials  from  all  over  the  state. 

Sen.  Thurmond  Issued  a  statement 
Wednesday  morning  which  echoed  the  senti- 
ments of  others.     Said  Thurmond; 

"South  Carolina  and  our  nation  have  lost 
one  of  its  distinguished  sons  in  the  death  of 
J.  Fred  Buzhardt. 

"He,  like  his  son,  J.  Pred  Buzhardt.  Jr  , 
on  my  staff  was  a  strong  advocate  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  had  the  vision 
to  see  that  the  preservation  of  our  Consti- 
tution means  the  preservation  of  our  na- 
tional liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen. 

He  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  Integrity 
and  an  able  lawyer  who  would  have  made 
an  outstanding  Judge. 

"A  former  law  partner  and  close  friend  of 
mine.  I  feel  a  deep  personal  loss  In  his 
passing." 

House  Speaker  Solomon  Blatt  of  Barnwell 
said  'Judge  Buzhardt  was  an  outstanding 
statesman.  He  served  his  country  and  state 
well  and  would  have  made  an  outstanding 
Judge.  He  was  my  friend  and  I  regret  so 
much  his  death." 

Blatt  annovmced  that  he  Is  asking  the 
entire  House  membership  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mittee to  attend  the  funeral  services. 

A  native  of  Greenwood,  he  was  the  eon 
of  Mrs.  Sara  Terry  Buzhardt,  Greenwood,  and 
the  late  Joseph  C.  Buzhardt.  He  had  served 
In  the  House  since  1963. 

He  attended  Furman  University,  studied 
law  In  the  ofBces  of  Thurmond  &  Thurmond, 
Edgefield,  from  1931-34,  and  began  his  own 
law  practice  after  moving  to  McCormick  in 

1935.  He  had  served  as  town  attorney  since 

1936,  as  county  attorney  sine*  1937.  and  Wivs 
a  member  of  the  American  and  South  Caro- 
lina Bar  Assns. 

He  was  a  member  and  former  vice  chair- 
man of  the  South  Carolina  Board  of  Cor- 
rections, served  as  chairman  of  the  McCor- 
mick County  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee from  1942  to  1966,  was  a  member  of 
the  Clarka  Hill  Authority,  a  former  member 
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of  the  McCormick  School  Board  of  Trustees 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  for 
eight  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  Mine  Lodge  No  117, 
AF'M,  HeJaz  Shrine  Temple,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber iuid  deacon  of  the  McCormick  Baptist 
Church. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  3  p.m. 
Friday  at  the  McCormick  Baptist  Church 
with  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Gambrell  officiating 
Burial  will  be  in  the  McCormick  City  ceme- 
tery. 

Survivors  In  addition  to  his  mother.  In- 
clude his  wife,  Mrs  Edna  Hardin  Buzhardt: 
a  son,  J.  Fred  Buzhardt.  Jr.  Fairfax.  Va.; 
three  sisters,  Mrs  Fred  W.  Phillips.  Green- 
ville. SC.  Mrs.  O  C.  Lewis,  Allendale.  S.C, 
and  Mrs.  Carl  E,  Williams,  North  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  a  brother,  O.  F.  Buzhardt,  Vicksburg. 
Miss  ,  and  four  grandchildren. 

The  body  is  at  the  Strom  Funeral  Home 
in  McCormick.  and  will  be  t;iken  to  the  resi- 
dence on  Augusta  Street  at  3  p.m.. Thursday. 
The  family  is  at  the  residence. 

(From  the  Augusta  (Ga  )   Chronicle,  Julv  8. 
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J.  Fred  Buzhardt.  Sr. 

In  the  death  of  J.  Fred  Buzhardt  Sr  of 
McCormick.  the  entire  state  of  South  Carolina 
has  lost  an  outstanding  member  of  its  Gen- 
eral A-isembly,  and  his  wide  circle  of  friends 
has  lost  a  man  of  ability,  Integrity,  and 
striking  devotion  to  duty. 

Fred  Buzhardt  had  made  a  secure  place  for 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Bar.  practicing  first  with  J.  W.  Thurmond 
Sr  's  law  firm  in  Edgefield  In  the  early  1930s. 
and  later  from  his  own  office  in  McCormick. 
It  was  in  recognition  of  his  solid  profes- 
sional background  that  he  was  named  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Buzhardt  always  carried  his  part  of 
the  extra  duties  which  are  expected  of  the 
leadership  in  any  community  and  state  He 
had  devoted  time  to  penal  matters  as  chair- 
man of  the  state  Board  of  Corrections,  to 
educational  tasks  as  member  and  chairman 
for  eight  years  of  the  McCormick  School 
Board  of  Trustees,  to  duties  In  the  Church 
as  deacon  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and 
to  economic  progress  as  a  member  of  Clark 
Hill  Authority. 

His  devotion  to  the  public  welfare  waa 
rooted  In  a  firm  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  constitutional  government.  In  the  words 
of  U.S.  Sen.  J.  Strom  Thurmond,  wltlvjyhose 
father  he  studied  law,  Mr.  Buzhardt  "had  the 
vision  to  see  that  the  preservation  of  our 
Constitution  means  the  preservation  of  our 
national  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  citizen." 

Mr.  Buzhardt  had  been  elected  In  Janviary 
to  the  bench  of  the  11th  Judiciary  Circuit, 
and  was  scheduled  to  assume  that  post  In 
November  when  the  present  Judge  retires. 
He  would  have  made  an  outstanding  Judge, 
Just  as  he  had  made  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator, attorney  and  citizen. 

[From    the   Greenville    (S.C.)    News,   July   9. 
1966] 

J.  Fred  Buzhardt 

Tlic  loss  to  his  county  and  state  in  the 
death  of  Rep.  J.  Buzhardt.  a  good  citizen, 
able  public  servant  and  legislator.  Is  doubly 
tragic. 

A  Furman  graduate  who  studied  law  in  a 
law  office,  an  almost  unused  path  to  the  bar 
nowadays.  Mr.  Buzli;irdt  last  spring  was 
elected  by  his  colleagues  in  the  General  As- 
sembly to  succeed  in  November  Judge  T  B. 
Greneker  of  the  llth  Circuit  who  had  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  effective  at  that  time. 

It  was  a  position  to  whicJi  Fred  Buzhardt 
had  long  aspired,  and  he  approached  the  task 
of  sitUng  aa  a  state  Judge  with  the  utmost 


humility  and  dedication.  He  would  have 
made  a  good  Judge — fair,  humane,  compas- 
sionate, restrained  and  yet  firm 

But  death  at  age  62  after  an  iUness  that 
lasted  only  weeks  deprived  him  of  tliat  cli- 
max to  a  useful  life  and  the  state  of  the 
services  of  a  man  who  truly  wanted  to  serve, 

Mr  Buzhardt,  however,  leaves  behind  him 
a  fine  record  of  public  service  accomplished. 
Long  before  he  ever  entered  the  political 
arena  personally,  he  had  for  years  been  active 
in  the  cimpaigns  of  many  able  holders  of 
public  office  and  had  served  as  friend  and 
adviser  to  them  aft«r  they  took  office. 

Among  these  was  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond 
who  acknowledged  his  own  debt  in  his  j>er- 
sonal   tribute. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  office,  he  had  served 
as  a  member  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Stat* 
Bojird  of  Corrections,  which  runs  the  penal 
system,  during  a  time  of  great  change  and 
improvements  In  the  institutions  which  con- 
fine and  attempt  to  rehabilitate  those  con- 
victed of  crime. 

We  regret  that  this  good  man's  life  ended 
before  his  career  was  crowned  with  its  great- 
est highlight,  but  most  of  all  we  regret  the 
loss  of  a  genuinely  public-spirited  citizen 
who  served  so  long  in  so  many  ways  with 
no  thought  of  personal  reward. 

I  From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Cou- 
rier, July  8.  19661 
J.  Fred  Buzhardt 

Lawyer  and  patriot,  J.  Fred  Buzhardt  of 
McCormick  was  an  able  defender  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  in  a  time  of  constant  assault. 
Both  as  a  private  citizen  and  as  a  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives, 
he  cast  his  lot  with  those  who  prefer  to  keep 
the  kind  of  Republic  which  made  America 
great. 

For  years  Mr.  Buzhardt  was  associated  In 
tlie  practice  of  law  with  U.S.  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond  His  son.  a  member  of  Sen. 
Thurmond's  staff  in  Washington,  is  one  of 
the  best  informed  men  in  the  United  States 
on  subversion  and  other  forms  of  eroding  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Buzhardt  had  been  elected  Judge  of  the 
nth  Judicial  Circuit,  covering  McCormick. 
Lexington.  Saluda  and  Edgefield  Counties. 
He  would  have  made  a  superb  Judge.  His 
intelligence,  integrity  and  humanity  would 
have  set  an  example  for  bench,  bar  and  pub- 
lic. As  a  longtime  admirer  of  this  good  man 
and  strong  citizen,  we  are  deeply  grieved  by 
his  death  at  age  62.  The  state  has  lost  a 
devoted  and  useful  son. 


[From  the  Greenwood  (S.C.)   Index,  July  7. 
1966] 

J.  Fred  Buzhardt 

J.  Fred  Buzhardt  had  a  long  and  varied 
public  career,  climaxed  when  he  realized  an 
ambition  of  long  standing  to  be  elected  to 
the  circuit  judgeship. 

His  service  ranged  over  a  wide  area,  from 
local  positions  such  as  school  trustee  to 
legislator  and  active  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Board  of  Corrections.  He  took  a 
keen  interest  in  all  public  issues,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  McCormick  County  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  years  and  as  an  Influential 
member  of  the  state  party. 

While  his  association  for  most  of  his  adult 
life  was  with  McCormick.  he  was  a  native  of 
this  city  and  retained  a  deep  Interest  in  Its 
affairs. 

Not  many  people  these  days  devote  the 
time  to  public  affairs  that  Fred  Buzhardt  did. 
Few  South  Carolinians,  in  fact,  have  had 
their  lives  touch  on  so  many  different  areas 
of  public  concern. 

He  will  be  missed  not  only  in  McCormick. 
but  throughout  the  state  to  which  he  gave 
so  fully  of  his  lime  and  talents. 


THE   AMERICAN   MERCHANT 
NL'VRINE 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  last 
month,  Rus.sell  K  Berg,  president  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron  Ship  Builders.  Black.smiths, 
Forpers  &  Helpers,  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

I  can  say  witli  all  sincerity  that  no  one 
has  fout-'ht  harder  for  the  buildup  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  than  Presi- 
dent Berg  He  has  as  fine  a  grasp  as 
anybody  of  the  myriad  problems  facing 
the  merchant  marine  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Russell  Berg  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  of  my  colleagues.  For  this  rea- 
son. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  ey  Ru.ssell  K  Berg  President. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron  Ship  Builders.  Black- 
smiths. Forgers  &  Helpers.  Before  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  P^heries.  Washington,  D.C,  June  14, 
1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Russell  K.  Berg.  I  am 
president  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders,  Black- 
smiths, Forgers  &  Helpers,  which  represents 
Construction  Work,  embracing  Erection. 
Dismantling.  Conversion  and  Repair,  and 
Contract  Maintenance — Industrial  Plants  or 
Shops,  embracing  Production  and  Mainte- 
nance Units;  Craft  Units  (production); 
Craft  Units  (maintenance!;  Railroad  Craft 
Units  (manufacture,  maintenance  and  re- 
pair of  railroad  equipment):  Office  a-rtd 
Technical  Units;  and  Diversified  Units  and 
Business  Equipment — Shipbuilding  and  Ma- 
rine Work,  embracing  Commercial  Yards; 
Naval  Yards  and  other  Marine  Work. 

I  am  appearing  before  this  Committee  as 
a  representative  of  35.000  shipbuilding  mem- 
bers who  work  in  shipyards  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  of  America. 

I  should  like  to  compiimeixt  Chairman 
Garmatz  and  the  members  of  this  fine  Com- 
mittee lor  their  outstanding  devotion  to  the 
maritime  industry  and  for  their  unstinting 
efforts  to  solve  the  present  maritime  di- 
lemma. Realizing  that  the  Committee  has 
been  conducting  intermittent  hearings  since 
February  8th.  and  has  heard  volumes  of  tes- 
timony on  this  subject.  I  shall  attempt  to 
be  as  brief  as  possible. 

"The  United  States  must  be  prepared  to- 
day— and  throughout  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture— to  deal  immediately  and  effectively 
with  any  emergency  that  may  be  forced  upon 
us.  We  must  be  ready  at  ail  times  to  fight 
limited  wars,  or  general  war.  or  to  svipport 
our  foreign  policies  under  tense  conditions 
short  of  actual  conflict. 

"The  prosecution  of  war  might  employ  the 
full  range  of  our  nation's  resources.  Our 
entire  industrial  capability  is  available  to  be 
integrated  into  our  over-all  national  defense 
effort.  To  support  sustained  combat  of>era- 
tions  and  to  project  our  military  power  over- 
seas, our  armed  forces  would  rely  heavily 
upon  American  Industry.  Our  maritime  In- 
dustry would  play  a  central  role  transporting 
essential  materials,  not  available  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  to  feed  domestic  Industries 
and  carrying  the  major  portion  of  our  troops. 
their  equipment,  and  supplies  to  overseas 
areas. 

"The  strategic  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  wartime  dictate  that  the  United 
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states  have  under  Its  control  sufficient  active 
merchant  type  shipping  to  promptly  meet 
our  sealirt  requirements. 

"In  an  emergency  situation  Involving  the 
NATO  Alliance,  some  reliance  might  be  put 
on  NATO  nations  to  assist  In  providing  our 
emergency  shipping  needs.  It  Is  probable. 
however  that  the  total  combined  shipping 
re<!ulrements  of  the  N.\TO  nations  will  ex- 
ceed the  total  shipping  capabilities  available. 
Additionally,  some  delay  Ls  tii  be  expected  be- 
fore allocation  of  shipping  on  an  interna- 
tional basis  can  be  fully  effective.  Of  utmoet 
siguiOcance  is  the  fact  that  the  Interests  of 
the  United  SUtes  are  global,  and  emergencies 
m.iy  well  arise  wherein  our  interests  would 
not  be  identical  with  those  of  our  European 
Allies. 

"In  an  emergency  situation  not  involving 
the  N.\TO  .Mliance,  prlvat4.>ly  owned  shipping 
under  the  flags  of  NATO  nations  and  other 
free  world  nations  could  p<»sibly  be  char- 
tered. Charier  rates  and  insurance  costs 
would  in  all  probability  be  very  high  " 

The  statement  that  I  have  Just  read  is  the 
Introduction  from  a  report  entitled  "Current 
Appraisiil  of  Ocean  Shipping  to  Support  the 
Defense  of  the  United  States"  m.-ide  by  Vice 
Admiral  John  Sylvester.  USN.  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  (LogisUcs)  on  April  24. 
1963. 

In  my  opinion,  this  statement  Is  Just  as 
true  today  as  it  waa  in  1963  In  the  broadest 
sense,  our  national  strength  is  indeed  formi- 
dable. It  is  without  parallel.  We  can  m>et 
almost  any  domestic  or  international  ciisis. 
But.  we  live  in  a  changing  world.  Those 
who  would  destroy  liberty  and  freedom  are 
becoming  stronger.  They  are  expanc  ing 
their  national  sUength  in  many  ways.  Taelr 
determination,  though  for  entirely  different 
reasoos.  Is  equal  to  ours  in  Intensity.  Tlielr 
objectives  are  devioiu.  That  Is  the  nature 
of  Communism. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 
evidences  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  moving 
to  conti^)l  the  oceans  of  the  world — just  as 
she  would  control  the  minds  of  men— are 
everywhere.  The  Ru.ssLans  are  engaged  la 
what  might  well  be  called  a  lop-sided  oc;an 
space  race,  which  on  the  basis  of  present 
entries  and  at  present  odda  they  can  haidly 
fall  to  win. 

The  Communists  are  building  siiips  at 
levels  of  construction  far  exceeding  those  in 
this  country — the  citadel  of  freedom.  That 
they  plan  sooner  or  later  to  challenge  the 
waning  sea  power  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  is  predicted  a.s  inevitable.  Thus,  a 
contest  between  conflicting  ideologies  may 
occur  on  the  high  se.is — without  a  single  shot 
or  missile  being  flred.  It  will  be  an  economic 
tug-of-war.  And,  the  outcome  could  well  aX- 
fect  the  destiny  of  Western  Civilization. 

"Control  of  the  seas  can  mean  pe.ice. 
Control  of  the  seas  can  mean  victory.  The 
United  States  must  control  the  seas  if  it  is 
to  protect  our  security  "  These  words  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy  suggest  the  endur- 
ing Importance  of  sea  power  as  a  taproot  of 
freedom.  But.  not  only  is  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  at  stake  In  the 
coming  race  on  the  high  seas;  so.  too.  Is  the 
collecuve  security  of  the  entire  Free  World. 
This  morning.  I  shall  endeavor  to  place 
shipyards  and  sea  power  in  perspective  in 
terms  of  national  prestige  and  the  national 
economy. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  no  war.  little 
or  small.  Is  ended  with  the  same  hardware 
With  which  it  was  begun.  This  was  dramat- 
ically demonstrated  in  World  War  II.  It  Is 
being  demonstrated  in  Vietnam  even  now. 
Ships  in  being  are  of  course  Important,  but 
shipyards  to  repair  or  reconstruct  damaged 
vessels  or  to  build  new  ones  must  also  be  In- 
being.  And.  they  must  be  under  our  own 
control  and  maintained  at  all  times  In  a 
satisfactory  state  of  readiness. 

The  Defense  Department  and  the  Marl- 
time   Administration  have  refused  to   with- 


draw any  more  vessels  from  the  reserve  fleet 
because  they  say  reactivation  costs  of  ap- 
proximately $400,000  are  too  great.  Let  us 
picture  for  a  minute  where  we  would  have 
been  In  the  present  Vietnam  situation  If  our 
shipyards  had  not  been  available,  not  been 
ready  to  do  the  reactivation  work  they  were 
called  upon  to  do.  I  am  sure  that  if,  in  this 
emergency,  we  had  been  forced  to  rely  on 
foreign  yards,  the  cost  would  have  been  much 
greater 

No  one  can  predict  with  absolute  certainty 
or  reliability  the  "scenario"  of  the  coming 
race  on  the  high  seas.  We  should  not  he- 
come  committed  to  fixed  assumptions  that 
.shipyards,  for  example,  are  not  needed  or 
that  national  security  would  not  be  Jeopard- 
ized through  reliance  on  foreign  cun.struc- 
tlon  and  repair  for  our  merchant  and  naval 
ships.  As  the  distinguished  Admiral  H  O 
Rlckover  puts  it:  "A  war.  small  or  large. 
does  not  follow  a  prescribed  pattern  that  w;is 
laid  out  In  advance.  If  we  could  have  pre- 
dicted the  sequence  of  events  accurately,  we 
could  probably  have  avoided  the  war  in  the 
first  place."  He  went  on  to  say:  "Our  weap- 
ons are  used  to  the  greatest  efTectlvene.ss  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances  In  which  they 
are  employed  "  Shipyards,  then,  to  be  ef- 
fectively utilized  as  a  weapon  of  sea  power 
must  be  available,  fully  capable  of  expansion 
to  meet  any  emergency  however  severe,  and 
to  engage  in  whatever  consequent  rehabili- 
tation might  be  nece.sary. 

I  mention  shipyards  in  the  context  of  na- 
tional security  for  two  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause there  are  apparently  those  in  official 
quarten;  who  have  become  committed  to 
.  the  fixed  as.sumptlon  that  shipbuilding  and 
ship  repair  Is  no  longer  essential  to  na- 
tional defen.'=e  Despite  the  latest  policy  dec- 
laration of  the  Congress  (1946  Ship  Sales 
Act)  which  prescribes  that  "It  Is  necessary 
for  the  national  security  ...  to  have  an 
.  .  .  American-owned  Merchant  Marine  .  .  . 
supplemented  by  efficient  American-owned 
facilities  for  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair 
."  The  evidences  of  an  ofBclally-ln- 
spired  campaign  to  abandon  this  Congres- 
sional mandate  have  become  increasingly 
evident  in   recent   months. 

Secondly,  because  national  security,  which 
of  course  goes  far  beyond  national  defense. 
Is  very  definitely  Interconnected  and  Inter- 
related with  national  prestige  and  the  na- 
tional economy. 

We  have  of  late  been  told  that  arguments 
In  favor  of  any  actions  based  on  national 
prestige  "have  the  sticky  consistency  of  cot- 
ton candy,  and  are  as  hard  to  nail  down." 
These  statements  have  been  made  by  the 
M.irltlme  Administrator.  On  the  other 
band,  our  participation  In  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation has  been  characterized  by  other  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  as  a  "War  of  Honor." 
Our  national  prestige  is  very  much  at  stake^ 
and  I  believe  we  would  all  agree— In  halting 
the  flow  of  Communism  In  Southeast  A.-sla. 
And  our  government  with  the  aid  of  industry 
is  strenuously  trying  to  schedule  our  limited 
and  neglected  shipping  capability  to  protect 
our  hcinor  in  a  distant  and  remote  country. 
We  have  even  witnessed  the  duplicity  of 
some  of  our  usual  allies  who  prefer  to  serve 
the  cause  of  the  Communists  rather  than 
ours.  f 

The  history  oftour  great  country  is  filled 
with  instances  of  national  pKjllcy  being 
shaped  around  national  prestige  The.<;e  are 
not  hard  to  pin  down.  They  are  the  fabric 
of  the  American  way  of  life  They  are  a 
part  of  our  rich  heritage.  And.  contr.iry  tcr 
the  words  of  the  Maritime  Administrator, 
•they  do  not  have  the  sticky  consistency  of 
cotton  candy." 

One  need  only  begin  with  the  inspiring 
words  of  our  Nation.il  Anthem.  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  The  Great  White  Fleet 
which  wejfit  around  the  world  many  years 
ago  to  "display  the  flag"  is  another  illustra- 
tion.     Along    with    the    national    strength 


which  goe«  with  it.  national  prestige  accounts 
for  the  existence  and  the  continual  modern- 
ization of  our  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and 
Miixlne  Corps.  It  is  reflected  in  our  indus- 
trial and  economic  progress.  Our  trade  and 
commerce  could  be  a  spectacular  manifesta- 
tion of  national  prestige,  but  there  are  still 
no  realistic  programs  to  lift  the  volume  of 
our  exports  and  imports  carried  aboard  U.S. 
flag  veseels  above  the  present  level  of  about 
9'",  . 

Our  massive  and  expensive  expeditions 
into  outer  space  today  are  largely  justified 
for  rea.sons  of  national  prestige  But.  it 
is  never  stated  that  our  space  programs 
are  totally  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. I  have  yet  to  hear  any  public  official 
or  private  citizen  refer  to  our  subsidized 
outer  space  efforts.  It  is  rarely  pointed 
out  that  the  annual  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  billion — 
or  approximately  5""^  of  the  national  budget. 
These  programs  are  designed  to  beat  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  race  to  the  moon— an 
objective  wherein  It  Is  suggested  our  honor 
and  prestige  are  also  at  slake.  Kepresenla- 
tlvea  of  the  Federal  Space  Agencies  have 
consistently — and  very  successfully— pleaded 
that  "You  cannot  put  a  price  tag  on  na- 
tional prestige."  Many  of  us  agree  with  that 
position,  though  we  also  bellevj  that  the 
same  rationale,  with  equal  force,  should 
be  applied  to  winning  the  ocean  space  race. 
To  do  so.  more  ships — both  merchant  and 
naval— wlU  have  to  be  built  in  our  ship- 
yards— but  the  cost  must  be  approved,  with- 
out haggling,  in  the  same  spirit  that  the 
far  greater  costs  for  space  projects  are  ac- 
cepted. Such  a  disposition  has  yet  to  be 
developed. 

It  seems  to  ine  there  Is  an  additional  aspect 
of  naUonal  prestige  in  the  sea  power  pic- 
ture. Panama.  Honduras  and  Liberia  have 
many  merchant  ships  registered  under  their 
flags,  but  none  of  these  countries  could 
hardly  qualify  as  a  sea  power.  Why?  Be- 
cause without— shipyards,  resources,  naval 
vessels  and  manpower  under  their  own 
control— they  have  neither  sea  power,  nor 
standing  or  prestige  as  a  world   power. 

Similarly,  the  relationship  between  sea 
power  and  otir  national  economy  should  be 
self-evident.  The  seas  of  the  globe  are 
some  35  times  the  size  of  the  United  States. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
water.  In  times  of  confllct.'\these  waters 
belong  to  the  power  that  can  control  them. 
History  proves  the  truth  of  that  mailm. 

Freedom  of  the  seas  and  their  control,  un- 
der hot  or  cold  war  circumstances,  cannot 
and  never  should  be  taken  for  granted.  Na- 
val power  guards  the  oceans — the  70.000 
miles  of  sealanes  that  are  the  arteries  of  our 
national  bloodstream.  If  these  arteries  are 
cut.  the  heart  of  our  economy  will  stop,  for 
we  are  not  a  completely  self-sustaining  na- 
tion. We  depend  on  the  sea  for  trade.  We 
need  the  seas  to  keep  our  Industry  going 
We  are  seir-sufflclcnt  In  terms  of  only  12  of 
77  essential  strategic  materials  required  for 
survival.     65  must  l)e  Imported  by  sea. 

It  follows  that  in  addition  to  a  navul  fleet 
to  preserve  th*  sealanes.  a  U.S.  merchant 
fleet  to  carry  these  strategic  materials  to  our 
shores  Is  essential.  It  also  follows  that  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  makes  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  national  econ- 
omy and  the  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments. Let  us  examine  for  a  few  momento 
the  impact  of  shipyard  activities  as  an  ele- 
ment of  sea  power. 

During  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
many  Inferences,  mostly  from  governmental 
sources,  that  utilization  of  foreign  shipyards 
for  the  building  and  repair  of  US.  flag  ships 
would  create  no  severe  economic  dis- 
turbances. In  all  of  this,  there  has  l)e«n  a 
tendency  to  minimize  the  loss  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  shipyard  workers  and  the  re- 
sulting repercussions  In  other  supporting  in- 
dustries.   There  has  been  a  tendency  to  scoff 


at  the  Importance  of  shipbuilding  and  ship 
repairing  in  times  of  emergency.  And,  tliere 
has  been  a  tendency  to  discount  the  effects 
of  foreign  ship  procurements  on  the  balance 
of  payments. 

It  should  oe  noted  here  that  shipyards 
of  the  Free  World  actively  solicit  Russian 
shipbuilding  orders  despite  the  subsequent 
effect  in  terms  of  military,  political  and 
economic  advantages  gained  by  the  USSR 
with  each  ship  delivery.  OiU"  tax  dollars — 
yours  ivnd  mine — were  used  to  reconstruct 
and  rehabilitate  foreign  shipyards  damaged 
or  destroyed  during  World  War  II.  Under 
mutual  security  and  foreign  aid  programs 
more  than  $1  billion  U.S.  dollars  were  spent 
in  this  endeavor.  In  contrast  only  $700 
million  in  federal  funds  have  been  spent  in 
this  country  for  merchant  ship  construc- 
tion since  the  end  of  tlie  war. 

Using  the  Merchant  Ship  Construction 
Program,  in  which  federal  funds  are  in- 
vested as  an  example,  there  is  sufficient 
economic  data  to  demonstrate  that  10,000 
workers  are  directly  employed  in  the  ship- 
yards on  this  work  and  that  another  70.000 
Jobs  in  supporting  activities  are  traceable 
to  this  program.  If  the  program  were  to  be 
doubled  over  the  present  level  of  10  to  13 
ships  annually — a  not  unrealistic  goal  under 
existing  circumstances — these  employment 
figures  would  al.so  be  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  inclusion  of  repair  work  would  of 
course  result  in  an  even  greater  increase  in 
direct  and   con.sequential   employment. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  every 
sUite  of  the  union  provides  a  component, 
resource  or  service  that  goes  into  the  con- 
struction of  every  ship  in  a  U.S.  shipyard. 
This  trend  may  very  well  have  had  Its 
beginning  with  the  actions  of  the  Congress 
in  1883  and  1886  which  led  to  the  creation 
of  :.  modern  Nnvy  By  insistence  upon 
naval  armor  of  American  manufacture,  the 
government — through  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  William  C.  Whitney — encouraged 
the  development  of  domestic  steelworks 
capable  of  producing  heavy  sliip  plates  and 
huge  naval  gtms.  thereby  eliminating  Amer- 
ican dependence  upon  European  steelmakers 
and  other  suppliers.  No  less  should  be  true 
today  We  should  continue  to  encourage 
primary  reliance  on  domestic  production  and 
never  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
sources  for  Instruments  of  national  security. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
almost  30'  — not  5  .  which  has  been  erro- 
neously advertised— of  the  aggregate  shipyard 
market  for  merchant  ship  construction  is 
attributable  to  governmental  sponsorship 
and  statutory  requirements. 

The  Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force  Re- 
port, among  other  things,  calls  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  U.S.  flag  ships  In  the 
shipyards  of  other  countries.  The  report 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
We  have  analyzed  its  recommendations.  In 
some  depth,  and  find  that  the  potential  im- 
pacts on  U.S.  shipbuilding  and  repairing  are 
quite  startling. 

The  Task  Force  proposes  to  add  an  average 
of  54  merchant  ships  per  year  to  the  mer- 
chant fleet  in  the  1966-1975  period.  Of  this 
number,  17  ships  would  be  built  in  this 
country,  and  37  in  foreign  shipyards.  In 
other  words,  shipyards  of  other  countries 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  build 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  ships  for 
our  own  merchant  marine  than  would  be 
constructed  In  the  United  SUtes.  With  the 
inclusion  of  foreign  repair  work  which  in- 
evitably would  follow,  the  loss  of  work  in 
terms  of  ship  equivalents  could  be  as  high 
as  30  additional  vessels  per  year  or  more. 

It  should  not  be  too  difficult,  at  least  to 
this  Committee,  to  equate  this  loss  of  work  to 
the  loss  of  Job  opportunities  which  will  en- 
sue. Obviously,  adoption  of  the  foreign, 
building  and  repair  proposals  of  the  Task 
Force  will  result  in  a  staggering  and  likely 
permanent   reduction    in   market   potentials 


for  US.  shipyards  and  employment  for  U.S. 
shipyard  workers  which  will  have  repercus- 
sions throughout  the  country.  Surely,  these 
proposals  will  not  contribute  to  economic 
growth,  and  every  dollar  spent  for  shipyard 
activities  abroad  will  aggravate  the  balance 
of  payments  problem. 

The  Xiaritime  Administrator  and  members 
of  the  Task  Force,  with  little  appreciation 
of  the  consequences  of  their  statements,  have 
promoted  the  highly  improbable  Idea  that 
perhaps  the  United  States  can  get  by  without 
an  American  flag  merchant  marine  or  wlth- 
otit  our  own  shipyards.  They  seem  to  be 
saying,  get  rid  of  maritime  subsidies,  and 
we  will  be  budgetary  heroes — we  will  have 
saved  less  than  3  tenths  of  1 '',  of  the  national 
budget. 

It  is  in  this  area  of  3  tenths  of  1"^  that  all 
of  the  recent  dialogue  with  respect  to  mari- 
time subsidies  has  taken  place.  Roughly. 
8',  of  the  Federal  Budget  last  year,  or  $8 
billion,  represented  payments  of  subsidies  of 
all  ^ypes.  Farm  support  programs  totaled 
$5.6  billion,  or  5',  of  the  National  Budget, 
or  70 ""c  of  all  subsidies.  Payments  for  mer- 
chant ship  construction  totaled  $80  million, 
or  l''r  of  all  subsidies.  These  are  not  my 
figures,  but  those  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Economic  Committee. 

The, Maritime  Administrator  and  the  In- 
teragency Maritime  Task  Force  argue  that 
foreign  shipbuilding  Is  warranted  Just  as 
other  modes  of  domestic  transportation  are 
permitted  to  obtain  foreign-built  airplanes, 
trucks,  railroad  cars,  locomotives,  and  so  on. 
This  statement  falls  to  take  into  account 
the  very  special  correlation  between  ships, 
shipyards  and  sea  power  and  is  typical  of  the 
meaningless  generalities  which  have  for  too 
long  surrounded  discussions  of  shipyard 
problems.  It  fails  to  recognize  the  role  of 
the  shipyard  in  the  sea  power  equation. 

According  to  published  Government  sta- 
tistics, in  the  years  since  1960.  the  Imports 
of  railway  locomotives  and  cars,  trucks  and 
buses,  and  aircraft  have  been  negligible.  In 
each  year,  in  each  case,  the  ratios  of  im- 
ports to  domestic  production  has  been  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  This  low 
level  of  Imports  may  result  from  the  fact 
that  transportation  equipment  is  subject  to 
customs  duties  in  the  range  of  9  to  19  per 
cent.  Interestingly,  foreign  built  ships  can 
be  brought  into  this  country  duty  free. 

On  the  contrary,  in  1964  alone — the  last 
year  we  have  complete  figures  on — American 
shipping  interests  or  their  foreign  affiliates 
placed  contracts  for  the  construction  of  44 
ocean-going  vessels  with  shipyards  abroad. 
By  comparison,  U.S.  shipyards  receive  con- 
tracts for  only  18  commercial  vessels  in  1964. 
The  ratio  of  foreign  construction  of  ships 
for  U.S.  Interests  to  domestic  construction 
was  thus  almost  245  per  cent,  and  there  ap- 
pear to  be  those  who  would  make  this  ratio 
even  more  devastating — to  nearly  400  per 
cent. 

These  detractors  of  US.  shipyards  are  not 
solely  in  the  Maritime  Administration  or  on 
the  Interagency  Maritime  Task  Farce.  The 
Department  of  Defense  is  perhaps  more  re- 
sponsible because  of  Secretary  McNamara's 
Influence  with  the  Administration  and  his 
announced  affection  for  transportation  by  air 
power. 

Together  or  separately,  each  of  these  efforts 
would  weaken  U.S.  sea  power.  Taken  to- 
gether or  separately,  these  developments 
would  adversely  affect  the  shipyard  capa- 
bility of  our  nation  and  our  ability  to  pre- 
serve essential  crafts.  Together  or  separately, 
these  possibilities  reflect  a  tendency  to  sacri- 
fice U.S.  shipyards  on  the  altar  of  expediency 
without  a  full  appreciation  of  the  potential 
harm  and  ultimate  consquences  which  are 
involved.  The  Implied  threat  in  these  de- 
velopments, has  created  a  state  of  confusion 
in  the  U.S.  shipyard  industry.  Management, 
labor,  suppliers,  investors,  bankers,  naval 
architects,  marine  engineers,  customers  and 


many  others  are  beginning  to  view  the  future 
with  apprehension  Insofar  as  our  shipyard 
capability  Is  concerned. 

It  is  extremely  probable  ^ that  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best-etjulpped  shipyards  in  the 
United  States,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  of  Camden.  New  Jersey  will  close 
its  gates  at  the  end  of  this  year  because  of 
the  uncertainty  and  mass  confusion  in  the 
industry. 

Gentlemen,  this^,  means  that  the  3,500 
skilled  team  of  craftsmen  that  built  the  NSS 
nuclear  ship  Savannah  will  be  among  the  un- 
employed. * 

Manpower  is  a  vital  asset  Manpow«»  can- 
not be  put  in  mothballs.  Perfection  of  the 
state  of  the  art  of  shipbiulding  and  repairing 
requires  skilled  craftsmen  as  well  as  facilities 
and  available  work.  Productivity  of  US. 
shipyard  workers  is  at  this  moment  at  least 
equal  to  and  permips  even  better  than  their 
foreign  counterparts. 

A  balanced  labor  force,  with  ever-increas- 
ing productivity,  in  U.S.  shipyards  can  only 
be  preserved  through  the  availability  of  job 
opportunities  and  assurances  of  continued , 
employment  in  the  future.  This  labor  force, 
once  dissipated,  can  only  be  replaced  after 
costly   periods  of  recruitment  and  training 

All  of  the  production  and  natural  resources 
of  the  United  States  contribute  to  the  build- 
ing of  ships  In  US  yards.  Every  trade  and 
skill — from  mining  and  transportation  to 
printing  and  decoration — are  Involved. 
Lower  levels  of  ship  construction  obviously 
have  far-reaching  effects  throughout  the  en- 
tire country.  ' 

The  finest  ships  in  the  ^world  are  built  In 
the  United  States.  This  is  no  idle  comment. 
It  reflects  the  high  standards  of  workman- 
ship and  design  which  are  a  by-product  of 
the  American  way  of  life  Many  of  these 
standards  are  required  by  law  to  guarantee 
safety  for  U.S.  citizens  and  U.S.  cargoes.  The 
same  standards,  in  most  cases,  do  not  pre- 
vail abroad. 

Ship  construction  in  U.S.  yards  is  gov- 
erned by  the  following  requirements:  F^lr 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act.  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act.  Work  Hours  Act  of  1962.  Con- 
vict Labor  Provision.  Buy  American  Act, 
Small  Business  Subcontracting  Program, 
Labor  Surplus  Area  Contracting  Program. 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  Utilization  of 
Small  Business  Concerns.  Examination  of 
Records  Provisions.  Equal  Opportunity, 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations. 

Ship  construction  In  foreign  yards  can- 
not be  guaranteed  as  meeting  these  require- 
ments without  added  costs — and  added  costs 
destroy  at  once  the  illusion  that  a  bargain  is 
possible   through   use   of   foreign   shipyards. 

The  art  of  shipbuilding  is  on  the  brink  of 
dramatic  changes  and  Improvement.  New 
concepts  and  new  ideas  are  being  developed. 
Future  progress  must  not  be  placed  exclu- 
sively In  the  hands  of  other  countries  whose 
political  objectives  may.  In  the  long  run,  be 
different  than  those  in  the  United  States. 

Of  this  subject,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations has  said :  "We  all  know  that  the  more 
ships  we  have  constructed  for  us  in  other 
lands  and  the  more  foreign  bottoms  we  use 
to  transport  our  exports  and  imports,  the 
less  need  we  have  for  shipyard?  in  our  own 
country.  This,  of  course,  means  slow  but 
certain  death  of  those  precious  skills  and 
know-how  so  essential  to  any  sea  power  in- 
dustry. This  we  cannot  afford.  We  must 
become  vitally — let  me  repeat,  vitally — con- 
cerned with  preserving  and  maintaining  our 
repository  of  trained  manpower  resources 
found  in  our  shipyard  facilities." 

Our  International  Union,  in  searching  for 
a  solution  to  the  existing  maritime  dilemma, 
sponsored  the  National  Shipbuilding  Con- 
ference last  November,  here  In  Washington. 
DC.  This  Confeaence  was  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  oyer  60  labor  and  manage- 
ment  organlzatlofis.     At  the   conclusion  of 
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the  Conference,  those  in  attendance  adopted 
a  Consensus  Report  entitled  US.  Shipyards, 
A  Vital  National  Asset  '.  a  copy  of  which  l3 
submitted  for  the  record.  We  feel  this  Con- 
seasus  Report  outlines  the  foundations  of  a. 
progi'ani  tor  stimulating  the  construction  of 
the  merchant  and  naval  shipyards  of  our 
country. 

Though  our  purpose  Is  to  create  expand- 
in?  Job  opportunities  for  our  workers  with 
resulting  benettts  to  tiie  national  eeonDHiy 
and  the  defense  structure,  U  should  also  be 
noted  that  representatives  of  management 
joined  in  the  formulation  of  this  consensus. 
The  discussions  with  regard  to  the  nation's 
shipbuilding  requlremenl.s  and  needj  for 
merchant  shipping  and  naval  support  have 
for  too  long  been  marked  by  generalities  and 
speculation.  There  has  been  a  reluctance  — 
either  by  design  or  coincidence — to  get  down 
to  the  specifics  of  etTective  solutions.  There 
haa  been  too  much  faintheartedness  and 
peunypinching  with  respect  to  the  costs  of 
effective  solutions.  And  in  the  alternative, 
there  lias  (jeen  a  quickness  to  advocate  ex- 
pedient measures  which  ultimately  would 
destroy  tlie  shipyard  capability  of  the  United 
States  sea  power. 

Maritime  Administrator  Nicholas  John.son 
has  been  the  principal  advocate  of  e.xpedien', 
actions.  His  wlioUy  destructive  proposixl  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  U.S.  flag  mer- 
chant ships  In  foreign  shipyards  has  never 
been  accurately  assessed  in  terms  of  conse- 
quences on  the  national  economy,  the  loss 
of  employment  for  shipyard  craftsmen,  the 
contraction  of  essential  shipbuilding  and 
ship  repairing  capabilities  to  meet  national 
emergencies,  and  the  balance  of  international 
payments 

Instead,  he  has  engaged  In  a  mish-mash  of 
erroneous  or  misleading  statistics,  curious 
aritlimetic  and  outright  hocus-pocus.  He 
would  place  shipyard  contracts  abroad — to 
the  impairment  of  our  national  interests — 
and  to  the  detriment  of  our  shipyard  work- 
ers. He  brands  as  "too  expensive"  something 
which  our  great  nation  must  have  to  stirvive. 

For  a  nation  tliat  values  dearly  freedom 
and  security  for  all,  a  price  tag  should  never 
be  placed  on  anytliuig  that  contributes  to,  or 
strengthens,  those  prized  possessions.  Each 
day.  we  make  a  distinction  between  necessary 
and  unnecessary  expenditures,  and  no  In- 
formed authority  would  relegate  slilps  and 
shipyards  to  the  category  of  unnecessary. 
Through  the  years,  it  has  been  proven,  time 
and  again,  that  ships — both  naval  and  mer- 
chant— plus  sliipyards  are  vital  to  our  sur- 
vival and  to  the  preservation  of  our  precious 
liberties. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  things  which  are 
necessary  and  e.ssential,  a  few  comments  on 
the  costs  of  ea  h  ;tre  Important. 

Within  the  framework  of  our  "Con-^ensiLS 
Report  '.  we  conservatively  estimate  that  an 
annual  expenditure  of  approximately  $200 
million  could  enable  con;>triiction  of  ships  In 
US,  siilpyards  toward  attainment  of  an 
American  flag  merch;iiil  marine  which  could 
carry  an  increasing  sliare  of  our  nation's 
trade  and  commerce.  Included  in  this 
amount  wuuld  be  the  requirements  for  do- 
mestic shipping.  Is  this  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  In  an  expanding  economv  and  with  an 
ever-lncreiusing  trade  p.itiern'  We  say  "no", 
especially  when  the  expenditures  will  also 
have  the  consequential  efT.»cts  of  gainful  em- 
ployment for  our  pfople,  stability  for  our 
shipyard.^,  and  yields  to  t!ie  Federal  Treasury 
in  the  form  of  personal  and  corporate  taxes 

Certainly,  a  program  in  the  magnitude  of 
$200  million  annually  to  enable  the  con- 
struction In  United  Slates  shipyards  of  suffi- 
cient vessels  to  accomplisli  the  carriage  of  not 
less  than  30-;.  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  United  States  aboard  United  States  flag 
ships  by  1975  ",  as  recommended  by  the  Mari- 
time Advlaory  Committee  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  be  a  memi>er,  must  be  carefully 
conceived  to  permit  optimum  utilization  of 


facilities  and  manpower.  The  program 
should  be  divided  into  logical  yearly  incre- 
ments so  as  to  achieve  a  realistic  buUd-up 
and  so  aa  to  achieve  desired  objectives  in  a 
re.isonable  period  of  time.  On  this  basis,  we 
lirmly  believe  that  Congressional  approval 
will   be  forthcoming 

In  the  area  of  research  and  development 
for  maritime  and  KlilptauUdlng  purjjoses,  the 
pitiful  level  of  governmental  support  in  the 
latt  decade  can  only  be  explained  by  an 
absolute  failure  of  federal  leadership  and 
bureaucratic  bungling.  No  such  mism.m- 
agemenl  ha.s  been  a.'ssociated  with  the  alloca- 
ticm  of  federal  funds  and  national  resources 
for  aircraft  and  aerospace  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  there  is  no  question  about 
our  natlon'.s  superiority  in  the.^e  fields.  A 
fraction  of  what  is  spent  for  space  research 
and  development  would  vastly  strengthen 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  and  we 
therefore  believe  that  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $100  million  for  5  years  for  mari- 
time and  shipyard  research  and  development 
Is  not  unrealistic  or  unreasonable.  Here 
again,  a  careful  program,  incorporating  the 
best  ideas  of  labor.  Indtisiry  and  government 
must  be  devised  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
advancing    teclinologles   and   new   concepts, 

Siimmarti  of  direct  a 


Opportunities  for  nuclear  propulsion  and 
complete  transportation  systems  must  be 
fully  explored.  Such  an  effort,  however,  can- 
not succeed  without  goveriunent  leadership 
and  financial  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  I  speak  most  candidly  when 
I  say  that  the  shipyard  workers  of  this  coun- 
try—  and  their  counterparts  In  other  Amer- 
ican Industries- -strenuously  resent  the  ha- 
rangue of  a  single  governmental  official — tlie 
Maritime  Administrator— who  would  take 
a'A-ay  all  or  part  of  their  livelihood  through 
foreign  slilpbullding  and  ship  repairing.  We 
arc  also  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  he  con- 
tinues on  this  course  despite  statements  of 
other  Administration  officials  to  the  contrary. 
In  this  sort  of  vacuum,  the  Congre.ss  must 
exert  leadership — if  not.  we  are  fast  ap- 
proaching tlie  point  of  no  return  beyond 
which  retrieval  of  an  essential  maritime 
rapabllity  will  be  many  times  more  costly 
than  we  pres»ptly  anticipate — if  not  almost 
impossible.  We,  of  the  lalx>r  movement, 
are  therefore  deeply  gratified  by  the  Com- 
mittee's searching  scrutiny  of  the  present 
serious  situation— and  we  are  fully  confident 
that  ycnir  decisions,  recommendations  and 
act  lony  will  be  in  the  right  direction. 
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TIIE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Is  rap'dly  degenerating 
to  the  point  where  brutal  reprisal  en- 
courages brutal  reprisal,  and  neither  side 
will  any  longer  be  in  complete  control 
Of  its  own  actions. 


The  aggressor  government  of  North 
Vietnam  has  threatened  to  escalate  hos- 
tilities by  brutality  and  threats  against 
captured  American  airmen,  contrary  to 
all  International  agreements.  At  the 
same  time,  the  righteous  anger  of  the 
American  people  may  well  demand  re- 
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taliatlon  beyond  the  design  of  our  pohcy- 
niakers  in  Washington. 

And  once  again,  civilization  will  have 
I  r-tro.^ revised  to  the  level  of  "an  eye  for 
all  eye — a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 

All  Anierican.s  pray  that  U.S.  leader- 
ship will  be  able  to  biing  about  tlie 
te  rmination  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  at 
the  earhe.st  possible  date.  I  believe  that 
our  citizens,  as  well  as  most  of  the  free 
world,  look  to  Wa.shinBton  to  .supply  the 
kind  of  initiative,  both  military  and 
dii'lomatic,  that  will  rule  out  reprisal, 
and  rule  in  a  peace  settlement. 

Unfortuifately  such  initiative  has  too 
often  been  lacking.  Unfortunately  the 
Feiitatton  and  the  Stale  Department  too 
often  react  to  cv'ises  and  opportunities 
rather  than  showing  the  initiative  that 
might  bring  about  an  early  peace  in  Asia, 

For  instance,  many  of  us  urged  the  ad- 
ministration months  ago  to  strike  at 
strictly  military  targets  near  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  in  order  to  blunt  increasing 
aggression  In  South  Vietnam,  and  to  per- 
suade North  Vietnam  to  negotiate.  If 
the  objective  is  to  save  lives  and  to  end 
the  conflict,  why  were  such  actions  wrong 
In  January  but  right  in  July? 

Last  January,  tlie  administration  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  Nations  to  play  a 
role  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  llie 
Vietnam  war,  and  sent  its  representatives 
to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  in  order 
to  establish  a  broad  basis  for  peace  nego- 
tiations. If  new  initiatives  toward  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war 
were  worth  trying  then,  is  it  not  now 
more  important  than  ever  t)efo!-e  that 
the  United  States  exhaust  every  i)o.s5i- 
bility  In  the  pursuit  of  an  early  and 
meaningful  peace? 

While  I  advocated  increased  air  strikes 
at  military  targets  in  January,  and  I 
support  those  actions  taken  on  June  29. 
there  Ls  a  mounting  danger  today  that 
continued  military  acceleration  without 
an  equal  acceleration  of  peace-seeking 
efforts  may  well  result  in  the  eventual 
negotiations  over  a  wasteland.  If  the 
present  situation  continues,  we  may  win 
a  military  victory — but  what  will  we 
have  won? 

Hanoi  has  made  it  patently  clear  that 
direct  negotiations  with  tlie  United 
States,  at  this  time,  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  recent  developments  in  Asia 
oCfer  a  timely  opportunity  to  investigate 
a  new  approach  to  a  Vietnamese  settle- 
ment, one  that  may  overcome  Hanoi's 
objectioris  to  direct  U.S.  Involvement, 
and  yet  an  approach  that  would  guaran- 
tee consideration  of  U.S.  interests. 

The  newly  organized  Asia  and  Pa- 
cific Council — South  Korea,  Philippines. 
Thailand,  Japan,  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, Republic  of  China,  Malasia,  South 
Vietnam,  Laos-observer— might  well  be 
tiic  instrument  through  whilfch  a  new  and 
aggressive  peace  offensive  could  be 
launched.  On  July  2.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Republican  senatorial  candidate  in  Illi- 
nois, .suggested  that  an  Asian  attempt  at 
reacliing  a  settlement  of .  the  Vietnam 
conflict  might  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  diplomatic  arsenal  that  has  so  far 
been  unable  to  breach  Uie  wall  of  Hanoi's 
obstinance. 

In  short.  I  have  long  objected  to  a 
riilLitary  policy  of  trying  to  stem  aggres- 
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sion  with  one  arm  tied  behind  our  back. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  we  are  permitting  a  similar  handi- 
cap to  hinder  our  efforts  to  find  a  j-js'l 
jieace. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  of 
Charles  H.  Percy  is  the  type  of  imagina- 
tive thinking  desperately  needed,  in  and 
out  of  Goveriiment.  if  our  goals  are  to 
be  realized.  Therefore,  I  ask  consent  to 
have  Ills  statement  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  fcicing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

America's  escalation  of  the  war  ih  Vietnam 
in  recent  days  makes  It  imperative  that  we 
now  quicken  and  intensify  our  efTor  s  to 
seek  a  Just  peace.  By  bombing  witliln  900 
yards  of  a  large  civilian  center  we  have 
multiplied  the  risks  of  this  war — the  risk  of 
Chinese  Intervention,  the  ri.sk  of  enemy  esca- 
lation, the  ri.sk  of  .still  more  c.isualties  among 
Innocent  men.  women  and  children  If  we 
must  accelerate  the  war — as  the  Admmi.s- 
tration  believes  we  must — then  let  us  also 
accelerate   the  pursuit   of   peace. 

As  we  all  know,  the  enemy  has  Indicated 
that  he  is  not  prepared  to  negotiate  directly 
with  the  United  States.  Therefo.'e.  I  urge 
a  new  approach  to  end  this  tragic  war 

I  earnestly  suggest  that  a  conference  of  all 
Asian  nation.";  t)e  called  to  work  toward  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Vietnam  war  I  further  sug- 
gest that  such  a  conference  could  be  called 
by  O  Thant.  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations.  Himself  an  A.'-iun.  U  Thant.  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  both  Eiist  and  West,  aiid 
would  exert  an  influence  clearly  free  of  na- 
tioniU  self-interest. 

An  ali-A-sian  "peacemaking  "  conference 
would  allow  those  mo.st  directly  endangered 
to  deal  directly  with  the  problem  at  hand. 
Its  recommendations  would  reflect  an  under- 
st.iiidir.g  of  the  region  which  is  essential 
to  the  restoration  of  peace.  It  would  serve 
to  find  an  Asian  solution  to  a  problem  in 
Asia  which  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world 

No  one  could  guarantee  the  succes.<;  of  such 
a  conlerence.  but  it  is  an  approach  worth 
trying  Perhafw  an  Asian  conference  would 
be  only  a  beginning.    But  let  us  begin. 


WHIRLWTND 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  thought -provoking  and 
timely  editorial  titled.  "WTiirlwind— Dr. 
King  May  Reject  It  but  He  Helped  Sow 
the  Wiiid  That  Bred  It,"  appeared  in  the 
Wheeling,  W,  Va..  Intelligencer,  on  July 
18.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  this  edit,orial,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  included  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  • 

WKlRLWtND — Db     King    Mat    RE..'ErT    It    bitt 
Hi:  Helped  Sow  the  Wind  That  Bheu  It 
That  Is  a  fine  and  deceptive  line  the  Rev  .. 
Martin    Luther    King   draws    between    raciaV 
violence  and  civil  disobedience. 

In  the  King  -formula  you  make  certain 
demands  on  Government  In  the  name  of  a 
minority  group.  Tlie  demands  may  be.  fre- 
quently .are,  beyond  the  legitimate  power  of 
Government  to  bestow.  So  you  "demon- 
strate '  m  support  of  them.  You  march  ea 
mass.  You  lie  down  in  the  streets  and  block 
traffic.  You  overrun  a  Court  House.  You 
obstruct  the  public  In  use  of  sidewalks.  You 
interfere  with  tlie  transacUoa  of  legitimate 
busine.ss.     Tou  court  arrest. 

Tour  conduct  "is  deliberately  provocative. 
It  Inspires  rebellion  by  tboee  you  represent. 


When  tolerated  it  leads  to  new  excesses  on 
the  part  of  those  into  whose  consciousness 
has  been  hammered  the  notion  that  they  are 
an  oppressed  people  Its  inevitable  fruit  is 
violence.  And  when  it  comes  and  the  au- 
thorities try  to  restore  order  you  shout  of 
police  brutality. 

Dr.  King  may  preach  non-violence,  but  it 
Is  hardly  coincldeQce  that  wherever  he 
moves,  violence  follows.  He  may  talk  of 
peace,  but  his  exhortations  and  demands 
breed  riots. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
other  Country  has  so  small  a  minority  won 
so  many  concessions  In  so  short  ,a  time  from 
so  large  a  majority. 

In  successive  years  Congress  enacted 
"sweeping  laws  in  behalf  of  our  Negro  citi- 
zens which,  in  the  judgment  of  many  legal 
authorities  and  fair  minded  citizens,  go  far 
beyond  both  constitutional  authority  and  a 
realistic  concept  of  civil  rights.  And  at  the 
moment  the  lawmakers  have  under  consider- 
ation in  the  name  of  racial  Justice  a  third 
piece  of  legislation  In  this  series  that  un- 
questionably does  violence  to  even  a  rudi- 
mentary sense  of  property  rights. 

In  spite  of  all  of  this,  indeed  perhaps  be- 
cause of  it.  there  is  less  satisfaction  in  the 
Negro  community  today  than  ever  before, 
as  witness  such  outbreaks  as  that  now  rock- 
ing Chicago  and  less  spectacular  manifesta- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  Country  The 
appetite  for  concession  is  Insatiable. 

It  all  raises  the  very  serious  question,  a 
qu^tlon  which  should  command  the 
thjjushtful  consideration  o  every  citizen  in 
the  land  whose  sense  of  Justice  has  not  been 
warped,  whether  or  not  it  Is  possible  ■withm 
the  framework  of  an  orderly  society  to  sat- 
isfy tiiese  people  at  all. 

Back  in  1964.  when  racial  disorder  had  not 
yet  reached  the  peaks  it  since  has  attained, 
there  was  an  ominous  phrase  that  fell  from 
msny  lips.     It  was  "White  Backlash  " 

Today,  a  phrase  more  often  heard  is 
"Black  Power." 

Dr  King  and  those  who  Join  him  In  pub- 
lic rejection  of  Black  Power  and  its  connota- 
tion of  violence  may  be  sincere.  Ttiey  may 
have  fathered  something  they  cannot  con- 
trol. But  if  the  e.xcesses  of  this  offspring 
bring  down  on  them  and  on  the  Countr;-  the 
full  fury  or  the  thus  far  controlled  Back- 
lash, thus  setting  back  a  full  generation  the 
conquest  of  racial  intolerance  in  this  land, 
on  them  will  fall  a  major  part  of  the  respon- 
slblUty. 


CHUCK  THOMPSON:  VOICE  OF  THE 
BALTIMORE  COLTS  AND  ORIOLES 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr.  President  every 
sports  fan  in  Maryland  knows  the  voice 
of  Chuck  Thompson  He  broadcasts  the 
games  of  both  the  Baltmiorc  Colts  and 
the  Baltimore  Orioles.  He  is  the  only 
tele\1.sion  newsman  in  the  country  to 
handle  both  major  league  baseball  and 
football  in  the  same  city. 

Many  indelible  memories  are  etched  in 
the  minds  of  Baltimoreans  with,  the  voice 
of  Chuck  Thompson  as  an  accompani- 
ment. Those  who  watched  it  will  never 
forget  the  great  sudden-death  piayoSf  of 
1958.  when  the  Colts  beat  the  New  York 
Giants  for  the  National  Football  League 
championship.  Chuck  Thompson  called 
that  game  for  the  nationwide  audience. 

This  summer.  Chuck  Thompson 
seems  to  be  successfully  cajoling  the 
Orioles  toward  their  first  American 
League  pennant.  We  Marylanders  hope 
that  the  Nation's  vie'wers  will  again  hear 
his  voice  in  October  during  the  World 
Series. 
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In  recent  years.  Chuck  Thompson  has 
won  recognition  as  one  of  Americas  best 
sportscasters.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  April  1966, 
issue  of  Baltimore  magazine,  which  de- 
scribes his  outstanding  achievements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Magazine.  April  1966 1 

Why  Miss  Acnes  Went  to  War 

(By  John  C.  Schmidt) 

Here's  the  TV  announcer  doing  a  pro  foot- 
ball game,  all  but  chained  to  his  seat  In  front 
of  a  microphone  for  three  hours  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  A  million  or  more  people  iu  his 
home  town  and  along  five  or  six  regional  net- 
works are  hanging  on  his  every  word  a.s  he 
describes  the  fast-moving  game  unfolding  on 
the  field.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  he 
doesn't  look  at  the  field — his  eyes  are  on 
four  TV  monltor.s  arrayed  in  front  of  him. 
To  do  the  Job  he  has  to  be  able  to  Instantly 
associate  names  and  numbers  for  up  to  80 
men.  half  of  whom  are  relative  strangers.  As 
a  further  test  of  his  concentration,  he  wears 
bulky  earphones  through  which  the  program 
director  talks  to  him  ui  one  ear  and  the  pro- 
ducer in  the  other,  passing  along  upcoming 
camera  shots,  coriimerclal  roll  cues  and  di- 
rections for  station  breaks.  At  limes  it's 
enough  to  make  you  throw  up  your  hands 
and  shout:  Oo  to  war.  Miss  Agnes! 

Chuck  Thompson,  the  name  inseparably 
Joined  with  that  usually  Jubilant  cry  in 
Baltimore,  has  been  the  play  caller  for  the 
Colts  since  1949,  and  for  the  Orioles  since 
1955.  He  is  the  only  sportscaster  in  the 
country  to  do  both  major  league  football  and 
baseball  in  the  same  city.  He  is  probably  on 
the  air  longer  than  any  other  broadcasl<r  in 
the  region,  in  terms  of  actual  lime  on  nilke. 
since  he  does  the  full  slate  of  165  Oriole 
games  and  14  Colt  games  during  the  regular 
season,  as  well  as  most  of  the  two  teams  ex- 
hibition contests.  On  fall  weekends  when 
the  two  sports  overlap,  he'll  do  them  both 
when  Jet  travel  makes  this  po.ssible.  In  the 
off-season,  he  may  sandwich  in  an  occasional 
basketball  game,  hockey  game  or  golf  match. 
No  matter  where  he  goes  or  what  he  does, 
he's  recognized  by  a  colorful  topper— the  hat 
section  of  his  wardrobe  contains  about  a 
dozen  specimens  at  any  given  time,  not  in- 
cluding straws. 

Chucks  finest  hour  on  the  air  to  date  has 
to  be  the  1958  sudden-death  playofl  for  the 
National  Football  League  championship  be- 
tween the  Colts  and  the  New  York  Giants. 
a  clash  which  has  unashamedly  been  called 
The  Greatest  Football  Game  Ever  Played.  It 
was  seen  all  over  the  country,  and  its  high 
points  were  recorded  and  distributed  by  his 
employer  and  sponsor,  the  National  Brew- 
ing Company.  In  addition,  he  has  been 
named  Outstanding  Maryland  Sportscaster 
for  four  of  the  last  five  years  by  his  local 
contemporaries.  In  a  national  poll  several 
years  ago,  Chris  Shenkel,  who  broadcasts  for 
the  New  York  Yankees,  and  Chuck  finished 
1  and  2  among  all  the  sportscasters  in  the 
country. 

Such  stature  suggests  permanent  en- 
trenchment in  the  sports  life  of  Baltimore, 
but  Chuck  Is  realistic  enough  to  admit  that 
there  Is  no  security  in  his  line  of  work. 
"None  whatsoever,  and  that  Includes  my  ar- 
rangement with  National,  which  I  think  is 
one  of  the  finest  anywhere.  For  everybody  in 
this  business,  whether  you  work  for  a  spon- 
sor, an  agency,  a  network  or  a  ball  club, 
how  long  you  last  depends  on  how  the  public 
accepts  you.  If  the  public  likes  you,  you 
work.  If  they  don't,  you're  not  going  to 
work  very  long." 

While  It  lasts,  though.  Its  a  great  life — 
Isn't  it?  Take  the  year  as  a  whole.  Trom. 
mld-January  to  mid-March,  he  doesn't  have 


to  go  on  the  air  once.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  Colt  highlight  film  to  do  and  some  com- 
mercials to  make,  plus  a  lot  of  personal  ap- 
pearances along  the  rubber-chicken  circuit, 
since  this  is  the  only  time  when  the  people 
who  like  to  hold  banquets  and  luncheons 
can  get  baseball  and  football  personalities 
together  at  the  siime  time.  "And  so  they 
have  quite  a  few  banquets."  says  Chuck. 
The  brewery  tries  to  limit  me  to  about 
three  appearances  a  week,  but  it  seldom 
works  out  that  way.  Take  a  week  in  the 
middle  of  February  for  example,  Monday 
night  I  went  with  the  baseball  caravan  to 
Gettysburg  Tuesday  I  was  in  Norfolk  for  a 
dinner  with  the  Sportsmens  Club  there. 
Wednesday  I  had  a  luncheon  in  Baltimore 
during  the  day  and  the  Football  Foundation 
Scholarship  Athlete  Awards  banquet  at  night. 
On  Thursday.  I  m  c.d  another  luncheon,  this 
one  for  the  brewery's  salesmen.  Friday  I 
didn't  have   a   thing." 

At  the  end  of  February,  Chuck  and  his 
partner.  Prank  Messer.  take  off  for  the 
Orioles'  spring  training  camp  in  Florida. 
There  they  broadcast  exhibition  games,  re- 
new acquaintances  with  team  regtilars 
and  get  tu  know  promising  newcomers  well 
enough  to  fill  In  the  hometown  fans  on  those 
who  make  the  squad.  The  regular  season 
will  bring  a  game  averaging  2'2  hours  in 
length  almost  every  day — twice  on  Sunday — 
from  mid-April  to  the  end  of  September. 
Half  of  them  are  in  Baltimore,  the  others 
on  a  road  that  runs  all  the  way  to  the  West 
Coast.  In  the  cour.se  of  a  season.  Chuck  will 
travel    75.000   miles. 

Then  comes  the  interesting  part,  the  time 
when  baseball  and  football  overlap.  Says 
Chuck:  "That's  the  time  of  the  year  when 
you're  more  tired  than  any  other.  You  drop 
off  the  baseball  club  on  Friday  or  Saturday 
and  go  do  football  on  Sunday.  Tlien  back 
to  baseball  on  Monday,  maybe  in  a  city  2,000 
miles  away  from  where  you  were.  This  goes 
on  for  up  to  three  weeks.  Believe  me.  it's  a 
tough  schedule   to  carry." 

There's  no  letup  when  baseball  ends,  be- 
cause by  then  the  NFL  schedule  is  hitting 
its  stride  and  usually  getting  more  and  more 
hectic  us  the  weeks  go  by.  Besides  sending 
the  Colt  away  games  back  to  Baltimore. 
Chuck  does  TV  for  opposing  cities  when 
the  Colts  are  home,  as  well  as  two  or  three 
games  not  Involving  the  Colts.  By  the  time 
if.s  all  over  In  mid-January,  he  admits,  you're 
really  tired. 

As  true  as  this  may  be.  it's  not  an  Impres- 
-■iion  that  listeners  to  Baltimore  baseball  and 
football  are  likely  to  get  from  tuning  in. 
Chuck  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  glib 
and  pleasant  announcers  in  the  business,  not 
to  mentioti  colorful.  "Go  to  war  Miss  Agnes" 
IS  by  now  a  classic — It  came  from  a  former 
neighbor  and  golf  partner  of  Chuck  who 
would  yell  it  every  time  he  missed  a  putt; 
since  he  was  a  pretty  bad  putter.  Chuck 
heard  it  a  lot  and  it  stayed  with  him.  "Ain't 
the  beer  cold  "  means  things  are  pretty  good 
for  our  side,  and  when  an  Oriole  home  run 
ties  a  game  at  i-1.  It  makes  the  folks  as  good 
as  the  people.  A  len.se  Colt  situation  might 
give  Chuck  goosebumps  as  big  as  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  they  might  not  make  that 
first  down  by  more  by  more  than  the  length 
of  his  i:ose.  On  a  hot  night  In  DC.  Stadium, 
you  can  get  warm  Just  shaking  hands,  and 
the  opposition  might  take  the  lead  with  a 
bleeding-heart  single  that  wasn't  hit  hard 
enough  to  break  a  paper  cup.  When  right- 
tielder  Bowens  chases  a  high  fly  ball  tow'ard 
the  seats.  Chuck  won't  allow  him  a  chance 
at  It,  at  least  not  without  a  ticket. 

Without  this  knack  of  Chuck's  for  bring- 
ing the  game  down  to  earth,  listening  to 
broadcast  sports  would  be  a  lot  less  fun 
for  the  Baltimore  fans.  And  without  a 
lot  of  behind-the-scenes  legwork  and  a  firm 
set  of  ground  rules  which  the  veteran  sports- 
caster  has  developed,  his  relaxed  yet  informa- 


tive delivery  might  be  altogether  different. 
There's  a  lot  more  to  it  than  meets  the  ear 

Before  a  game,  both  Chuck  and  Frank 
Messer  make  up  lists  of  the  opposing  te.im 
members  and  their  corresponding  numbers. 
In  the  case  of  football,  they  carry  this  list 
with  them  all  week  and  in  spare  moments, 
such  as  sitting  at  a  red  light  or  waiting 
for  service  in  a  restaurant,  they'll  take  It  out 
and  study  it.  Chuck  also  makes  up  what 
amounts  to  his  own  spotting  board,  contain- 
ing any  important  records  the  players  may 
have  achieved  or  be  about  to  achieve,  whether 
or  not  a  man  has  been  All-Pro.  his  hometown 
and  any  unusual  personal  traits.  "This  is 
entertainment,  you  know,  and  you've  got 
to  sell  It.  You  can  get  too  cute,  but  I  try  to 
fceep  It  a  little  light  whenever  I  can." 

Chuck's  basic  play-by-play  style  goes  back 
to  Reading.  Pa.,  where  he  learned  the  ABC's 
of  play-by-play  from  Les  Qualley,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  N.  W.  Aver  Agency.  Aver 
had  the  Atla:illc  Refining  Company  account 
to  sponsor  high  school  and  college  football 
throughout  the  East,  and  Quailey  had  worked 
some  years  before  with  Ted  HusIng  in  the 
days  of  broadcastings  Infancy. 

"Quailey's  golden  rule  in  football  was 
down,  yardage  and  team  possession',"  recalls 
Chuck.  "Not  Just  once  in  a  while,  but  every 
lime  ihey  break  the  huddle.  He  w.is  also  a 
firm  believer,  in  baseball,  that  you  Identify  by 
position  first,  n.ame  second.  You  never  as- 
sume that  every  one  of  your  listeners  know.s 
that  Jerry  Adair  is  a  second  baseman,  and  so 
it's  not  a  ground  ball  hit  to  Adair — it's  a 
ground  ball  hit  to  second  and  Adair  fields. 
Also  in  basketball.  Quailey  always  felt  it  w.is 
extremely  important  that  your  possession  be 
determined  by  team;  Johnson  doesn't  re- 
bound^ the  Bullets  rebound  with  Johnson  in 
possession. 

■'These  are  little  hard  and  fast  rules  he 
made  us  abide  by.  and  I  still  do  to  a  great 
extent  because  I  believe  they're  sound.  He 
also  insisted  that  when  doing  a  football  game, 
you  chart  the  game.  So  I  have  a  downs  chart 
that  I  make  up  on  which  I  wrlt«  every  play, 
so  I  can  keep  the  yardages  straight.  This  is 
very  important  If  you  have  to  recap  the  game 
Not  many  years  ago  I  did  a  Thanksgiving  D.iy 
game  between  Detroit  and  the  Green  Bay 
Packers.  The  game  ran  Just  long  enough  for 
us  to  run  about  two  minutes  into  a  new 
quarter-hour  segment.  Now  whether  you 
use  two  minutes  of  the  segment  or  all  of  it. 
you  have  to  pay  for  the  whole  thing,  so  nat- 
urally you're  going  to  use  it.  I  had  a  rec:ip 
of  about  twelve  minutes  that  day.  and  with- 
out the  chart  I  couldn't  have  done  it." 

The  easiest  sport  to  call,  as  far  as  Chuck 
is  concerned,  is  basketball.  Football  is  next, 
and  the  toughest  Is  baseball.  "The  baseball 
seiison  is  so  long  You're  on  the  air  every 
day  for  up  to  3  hours,  and  so  much  of  the 
game  Is  repetitious.  An  average  pitcher  will 
throw  —  if  he  has  a  pretty  good  game — say  120 
pitches.  Well,  the  other  guys  also  throwing 
120  pitches.  s<3  you're  going  to  have  the  very 
same  thing  happen  maybe  250  times  per 
game.  If  you  were  to  describe  It  the  same 
way  250  times,  you'd  drive  your  audience 
right  otit  of  their  minds.  So  every  spring.  I 
sit  down  with  Frank  and  we  try  to  think  up 
as  many  different  descriptive  plu-ases  for  the 
pitcher  delivering  the  ball  as  we  can.  A 
master  at  this  was  a  fellow  I  had  the  great 
advantage  of  working  with  some  years  ago  in 
Philadelphia,  Byrum  Saam.  I  took  notes  on 
him  one  afternoon  and  in  the.course  of  the 
giune  he  used  86  different  descriptions  for  the 
pitcher  throwing  the  ball  to  the  plate.  This 
variety  Is  most  important  when  you're  on 
radio,  of  course." 

Another  problem  occasionally  posed  by 
baseball.  1#  how  to  fill  time  on  TV  when  a 
game  is^delayed  by  rain.  The  longest  fill 
Chuck  ever  did  was  an  hour  and  45  minutes 
(TV  does  not  revert  to  local  stations  diu-ing 
such  delays  because  cable  charges  must  be 
paid  whether  the  facilities  are  used  or  not, 
and  it  is  also  more  difficult  for  a  television 
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station  to  fill  an  Indetermlsate  period  of  time 
than  for  a  radio  station).  Prank  Messer  de- 
.scrlbes  Chuck  as  a  real  master  at  tllhng.  be- 
cause of  his  fund  of  stories  about  players 
and  his  broad  knowledge  of  s(>orts  in  general. 
The  hardest  thing  to  do  In  baseball  is  call  a 
p.ime  In  which  one  side  has  an  overwhelming 
had,  both  announcers  agree  On  the  other 
hand,  you  never  mind  an  overtime  game — it  s 
got  to  be  tense  and  an  attentive  audience  is 
a  sure  thing. 

Football  presents  a  whole  set  of  different 
problems.  In  that  it  is  a  much  faster-moving 
game  and  It  Is  covered  on  television  with  a 
lot  more  electronic  showmanship  than  base- 
ball. When  Chuck  does  an  NFL  game,  he  has 
two  monitors  which  show  the  picture  going 
over  the  air.  He  keeps  his  eyes  on  one  of 
these  and  makes  all  his  call  from  what  he 
sees  on  the  screen,  with  two  exceptions — 
when  the  ball  Is  thrown  or  kicked.  This  is  In 
accord  with  another  cardinal  rule:  never  talk 
about  anything  that  isnt  on  the  monitor:  It 
makes  your  audience  furious.  You  have  to 
watch  the  live  action  on  a  pass  because  the 
cameras  do  not  always  catch  what  goes  on 
between  passer  and  receiver,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  miss  a  deflection  or  Interception. 

In  addition  to  these  monitors,  there  Is  one 
on  which  videotape  replays  are  usually  given 
a  quick  preview  before  being  aired,  and  an- 
other screen  for  the  Blop-aclion  feature  that 
was  Introduced  Uist  year.  These  monitors 
aren't  21-lnchers  such  as  you  have  at  home, 
either.  They  are  less  than  half  that  size  and 
can  sometimes  be  In  a  position  where  the  sun 
reflects  off  them.  .So  If  Chuck  occasionally 
calls  a  tackle  t>y  Stonebreaker  and  it  was 
really  Gaubatz.  it  doesn't  mean  his  eyes  are 
going  bad. 

With  so  much  to  watch  and  with  the 
various  instructions  coming  in  on  earphones, 
Chuck  says  calling  a  football  game  reduces 
itself  to  2'.2  hours  of  absolute,  all-out  con- 
centration. It's  so  lnten.se.  In  fact  that  after 
a  game  he  wUl  find  it  impossible  to  recall 
specific  plays,  unless  they  were  positively  sen- 
satioixal,  without  first  going  over  his  chart 
or  reviewUig  the  game  films.  And  this  can  be 
embarrassing  at  post-game  cocktail  parties. 

Any  announcer  gets  to  know  a  lot  about 
the  sport  he  does,  but  Chuck  has  found  that 
there  is  danger  In  becoming  too  knowledge- 
able, because  then  you  begin  to  anticipate.  "I 
don't  want  to  know  before  a  ball  game  any 
specific  play  that  Don  Shula  and  Unltas  may 
have  prepared,  because  U  I  know  that  this 
play  is  available,  and  this  is  something 
they've  never  used  before,  I'll  begin  to  look 
for  It,  and  then  I  get  myself  in  trouble. 
You've  got  to  let  It  hit  you  the  way  It  hits 
the  listeners,  so  you  are  Just  as  surprised  as 
they  are." 

Like  other  broadcasters.  Chuck  gets  his 
sliare  of  criticism  for  being  biased,  but  In 
his  case,  more  often  than  not  he'll  be  called 
d-jwn  by  Baltimore  fans  for  not  being  en- 
thusiastic enough  about  the  Colts  or  Orioles. 
What  these  fans  don't  know  Is  that  most 
games,  especially  televised  football,  go  to  a 
large  area  of  the  country  and  are  seen  by 
I>eople  who  wouldn't  know  Gary  Cuozzo  If 
you  hung  a  neon  sign  on  him.  Colt  games 
seen  in  Baltimore  are  usually  relayed  as  far 
south  as  Florida  and  sometimes  as  far  west 
as  Mississippi.  The  broadcaster  has  to  be 
impartial  and  give  credit  to  both  sides  when 
due. 

Something  else  In  biiseball  telecasting  that 
most  fans  dout  realize  is  that  out-of-town 
games  are  picked  up  by  crews  from  the  city 
of  origination.  Chuck  gives  an  example  of 
the  headaches  this  can  create.  "Let's  say 
you're  in  New  York  and  you're  televising. 
Well.  Joe  Oaraglola,  the  New  York  annoimc- 
er,  may  have  talked  to  Mantle  of  Kubek  or 
Pepltone  before  the  ball  game  and  set  up 
some  little  gimmick  that  he'd  like  to  try. 
something  he  can  talk  about  to  his  audience. 
Well,  that's  fine.  Here  we  are  doing  the 
game,  using  the  New  York  crew  and  New 
York  pictures,  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  get 


the  whole  screen  full  of  Pepltone's  shoe. 
This  is  great  if  I  know  what  Garaglola  and 
Pepitone  liave  talked  about,  but  I  haven't 
got  the  slightest  Idea.  So  what  am  I  sup- 
posed to  say  about  Pepltone's  shoe?  It's  a 
size  10^?"  ^ 

Pitfalls  like  these  are  legion  to  a  sports 
broadcaster.  There  are  situations  in  baseball 
where  the  bunt  is  all  but  mandatory.  Chuck 
can  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  bunt  but 
he'd  belter  not  say  any  more,  because  if  he 
says  it's  a  bunting  situation  and  they  don't 
bunt,  then  10.000  fans  are  Instantly  angry: 
"Thompeon  si.-d  they  should  have  bunted 
and  they  didn't  and  now  they're  out — what 
the   hell's  the  matter  with  them?" 

Everybody  talks  about  the  weather?  The 
sport«  announcer  had  better  not.  It  may  be 
90  degrees  at  8  o'clock  when  Steve  Barber 
takes  to  the  mound,  his  shirt  soaked  with 
sweat  before  he  throws  Uie  first  pitch,  and 
the  natural  inclination  Is  to  talk  about  how 
uncomfortable  it  Is  at  the  old  ball  park  to- 
night But  this  Is  not  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  ball  club  or  the  sponsor,  so  restraint  Is 
in  order.  Similarly,  when  the  club  ha.s  been 
playing  good  ball  and  only  3.500  fan^  turn 
out  for  a  home  game, -it's  hard  to  keep  from 
chiding  the  stay-at-homes.  Chuck  pleads 
guilty  to  tlUs  occasionally,  even  though  he 
knows  it  violates  another  ground  rule — you 
never  tell  the  public  what  to  do. 

Savvy  like  this  Is  the  product  of  long 
evolution — it  was  nearly  30  years  ago  that 
Chuck  broadcast  his  first  football  game  He 
was  paid  »5  for  It  and  was  overpaid  at  that. 
he  says.  He  was  born  In  Palmer.  Mass  .  grew 
up  tiiere  and  got  his  first  Job  driving  a  milk 
truck,  which  he  believes  responsible  far  his 
being  able  to  get  along  on  4  to  5  hours  sleep 
a  night  evtn  now.  In  1927.  the  family 
moved  to  Reading.  Not  until  his  last  year 
in  high  school  was  Chuck  able  to  persuade 
his  mother  to  let  him  play  football — she 
wanted  him  to  be  a  singer.  He  did  do  some 
singing  With  his  high  school  band,  then  on  a 
d.ire  totjk  a  radio  audition  and  got  a  Job  at 
WEEU  at  $14.20  a  week. 

There  was  something  about  radio  in  Read- 
ing in  those  days,  because  at  one  time,  be- 
tween two  local  stations  the  personnel  In- 
cluded— as  Chuck  would  say — the  likes  of 
Bailey  Goss.  Galen  Fromme,  Mei  Qulnn.  him- 
self and  an  announcer  now  on  network  TV 
whose  professional  name  Is  Charles  Stark. 
Thompson  stayed  In  Reading  until  1942.  then 
moved  to  Philadelphia  as  staff  announcer  for 
WIBG.  World  War  II  Intervened,  and  he  saw 
Infantry  service  In  Europe  before  It  was  over. 

He  went  back  to  Philadelphia  and  began 
doing  play-by-play  for  both  the  Phillies  and 
Athletics  In  baseball.  Eagles'  football,  War- 
riors' basketball  and  Rockets"  hockey.  His 
first  network  crack  at  play-by-play  came  by 
accident  in  Baltimore  In  1948.  He  was  hired 
to  do  the  color  and  commercials  for  a  Navy- 
Mlssourl  game  at  the  Stadium,  and  when  he 
finl.shed  his  opening  color  bit.  he  said,  "'Now 
here's  your  play-by-play  announcer.  Connie 
Desmond."  But  Desmond  had  been  taken 
suddnly  ill  and  said.  "Thank  you.  and  now. 
here  s  your  play-by-play  announcer,'  Chuck 
Thompson. "  Chuck's  call  of  the  game 
amounted  to  an  on-the-air  audition  for  the 
agency  handing  the  Gunther  beer  account, 
and  as  a  result  of  it.  Chuck  was  hired  to  do 
the  International  League  Orioles,  replacing 
Bill  Dyer. 

For  the  next  three  years  he  was  also  the 
voice  of  Naval  Academy  football  games,  and 
in  1955,  he  Joined  the  National  Brewing 
Company's  team  of  sports  announcers  to  do 
the  Colt  games  and  those  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican League  Orioles.  Since  that  year.  Chuck 
and  his  wife.  Rose,  have  lived  In  the  Du- 
laney  Valley  section.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren: a  married  daughter,  Sandy;  Susan, 
who  Is  18,  and  Craig.  14. 

Chuck  has  seen  the  broadcasting  of  sports 
come  a  long  way  since  the  days  of  telegraphic 
reconstrutlcon   of   baseball,   and   he   did   his 


share  of  this.  too.  Some  of  the  greatest 
changes  have  been  in  the  last  few  years  since 
the  television  networks  have  dominated  the 
picture.  Television  has  done  a  grest  deal 
to  build  today's  sports  particularly  pro  foot- 
ball. Chuck  says.  an'W  some  of  the  new  tech- 
niques like  Instant  replay  can  add  a  great 
deal  to  the  enjoyment  and  understanding 
of  the  g^ames.  But  they  must  be  used  with 
discretion,  he  believes,  something  which  Is 
not  alw;iys  the  case  now. 

How  far  can  you  go  with  gimmicks?  He 
tells  where  he  would  draw  the  line:  "Take 
the  business  of  wiring  the  quarterback  I'm 
a  little  bit  of  a  hero  wc^hipper  and  even 
though  I've  been  in  the  game  a  long  time, 
these  professional  athletes  never  cease  to 
am.ize  me.  I  think  there  should  be  some 
areas  that  are  sacred  to  these  men.  Only 
a  professional  football  player  should  ever  be 
allowed  Into  a  huddle.  Television  and  the 
public,  1  think,  have  no  right  to  be  there. 
Only  that  man  who  has  the  unique  ability 
to  play  professional  sports  belongs  in  a  club- 
house, or  on  the  bench.  Suppose  you  took 
the  public  Into  every  huddle,  into  every 
conference  on  the  mound.  Pretty  soon 
they'd  be  as  knowledgable  as  the  profes- 
sionals, and  then  who'd  watch  It?  With 
parabolic  microphones,  you  now  hear  the 
quarterback's  call.  So  you  hear  It.  'What 
does  it  mean  to  you?  The  public  should 
always  have  a  little  bit  to  wonder  about,  I 
believe." 

He  also  thinks  there  Is  some  danger  of 
overexpo6iu-e  to  sports  via  television.  "The 
major  leagues,  when  they  undertook  their 
Game  of  the  Week  series,  would  not  allow 
the  telecasts  in  any  major  league  city,  but 
they  sent  them  into  minor  league  cities  all 
over  the  country.  So  what  hapi>ened?  The 
fan,  rather  than  pay  his  money  to  support 
the  local  team,  stayed  hom^nd  watched  the 
big  league  teams  on  TV.  "rhis  contributed 
as  much  as  anything  else  to  the  downfall  of 
minor  league  baseball. 

"The  football  people,  under  Bert  Bell,  had 
a  very  sane  television  policy  Bell  would  not 
allow  any  home  game  to  be  televised  locally, 
ajid  this  is  now  being  relaxed  somewhat. 
Next  season,  the  network  that  controls  NFL 
television  will  send  another  game  into  the 
Baltimore  area  on  Sunday  afternoons  when 
the  Colts  are  playing  at  home.  1  don't  think 
tills  Is  wise.  One  reason  why  they  re  doing 
It.  of  course,  is  to  compete  with  the  American 
Football  League  game  that  is  on  locally  at 
the  same  time.  I  think  the  NFL  wants  an 
all-out  conquest  of  the  AFL  They've  been 
much  more  successful  In  signing  their  college 
draft  choice*  and  the  TV  ratings  have  greatly 
favored  the  NFT,.  Now.  by  televising  every 
week  in  NFL  cities,  they  will  have  head -to- 
head  comf>etitlon  with  the  AFL  on  television. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  fan  who  has  the 
right  to  buy  one  of  the  10,000  Colts  tickets 
that  are  put  on  sale  for  every  home  game 
and  even  the  season  ticket  holder  to  an  ex- 
tent, when  a  Sunday  comes  up  that's  going 
to  be  cold  or  uncomfortable.  I  feel  that  he'll 
be  content  to  stay  home,  listen  to  the  Colt 
game  on  radio  and  watcii  the  other  game  on 
television." 

Chuck  feels  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  two 
leagues  in  pro  football  and  that  the  AFL  is 
here  to  stay,  but  that  sooner  or  later,  there 
will  have  to  be  some  kind  of  merger  with  the 
NFL.  It  could  start,  he  thinks,  with  a  com- 
mon draft,  which  would  relieve  the  clubs  of 
having  to  pay  the  fantastic  bonuses  for  un- 
proven  players  which  have  become  fashion- 
able lately.  Beyond  a  common  draft,  he  fore- 
sees the  possibility  of  something  similar  to 
what  happened  when  the  All-American  Con- 
ference went  out  of  existence;  certain  of  the 
teams,  including  Baltimore's,  Joined  the  NFL. 

For  baseball,  lie  {iredlcta  a  great  future, 
says  the  sport  has  weatbered  some  of  Its 
toughest  times  in  recent  years.  As  exemplary, 
he  cites  the  efforts  of  Gabe  Paul  and  the 
Cleveland  Indians'  ownership  to  rebuild  their 
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organization,  win  back  the  fans  and  emerge 
as  a  fine  ball  club.  "Here  In  Baltimore,  we 
can  be  grateful  to  Lee  14acPhall  for  building 
one  of  the  most  solid  baseball  organizations 
In  the  league.  I  truthfully  think  that  the 
new  ownership  and  the  new  front  office  peo- 
ple are  going  to  reap  the  harvest  of  what 
MacPh&ll  has  done  for  a  long  time  to  conie." 

And  It  Is  baseball  that  Is  (xxupylng  Chu-ks 
attention  at  this  time  of  the  year  at  leist, 
most  of  his  attention.  It  is  the  best  time  of 
all  for  a  sports  announcer,  he  says.  "!rou 
work  only  three  days  a  week,  do  ve»y  little 
traveling,  enjoy  the  warmih  of  Florida  wiUe 
the  north  worries  about  late  snowstorms. 
And  you  fish — it's  his  main  recreation  now 
(he  used  to  golf  constantly  with  Bailey  Giss, 
but  since  Bailey  was  killed  In  an  autcmojlle 
accident  four  years  ago,  Cliuck  has  Just  abaut 
quit  the  game  I . 

Now  it's  fishing.  "I  fished  a  lot  with  my 
dad  when  I  was  young  but  gave  It  up  when 
I  got  married.  Then,  when  FYank  Joined  me 
two  years  ago.  he  got  me  started  again,  and 
I've  got  it  worse  now  than  I  ever  did.  Dur- 
ing the  baseball  season  when  I'm  home.  I'll 
fish  Loch  Raven  four  times  a  week.  'W  len 
I'm  down  south  I  fish  Okeecliobee.  Bisca;  ne, 
the  Everglades.  The  thing  about  fishing — 
once  the  bosit  leaves  the  dock,  there's  no  re- 
call. They  can't  bring  a  caddy  cart  ou .  to 
get  you  and  take  you  back,  and  there  art  no 
telephones.  Plus  the  excitement  of  the  un- 
known. You  flsh  Key  Blscayne  or  Flamingo 
In  the  Everglades — son-of-a-gun  you  don't 
know  what's  going  to  hit  your  line.  It  could 
be  a  sea  trout,  or  a  kingflsh.  a  laoneflsh.  any 
number  of  ditferent  fish.  I  dearly  love  to 
flsh,  and  I  love  the  warm  weather.  Believe 
me.  there's  nothing  like  it." 

And  ain't  the  beer  cold. 


PROPOSED  BRIDGE  CANYON  AND 
MARBLE  CANYON  DAMS  ON  THE 
COLORADO  RIVER 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed plan  to  build  two  power  dams  in 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  has 
stirred  an  intense  national  debate. 

News  stories  as  well  as  editorials  have 
been  written  in  profusion.  In  addition, 
thousands  of  individual  Americans  have 
been  moved  to  write  to  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress. 

My  own  mail  box  has  been  bulging 
with  constituent  mail  on  the  Grand 
Canyon  dams  and,  I  might  add,  this 
stream  of  mail  has  been  running  over- 
whelmingly against  the  proposal. 

It  is  clear.  I  think,  that  the  American 
people  are  opposed  to  any  dams  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  and.  in  fact,  wish  this 
unparalleled  national  treasure  to  remain 
inviolate. 

In  a  recent  article  carried  by  the 
Washington  Post,  columnist  Marquis 
Childs  provided  a  most  interesting  anal- 
ysis of  the  modern-day  pressures  on  the 
canyon,  as  well  as  an  even-handed  sum- 
mary of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  con- 
troversy over  the  proposed  dams.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr,  Child's 
column  of  July  15.  1966,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  July  15, 

1966) 

Growing  Pressure  on  Or-and  Canyon 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Gr.^nd  Canton.  Ariz.-  Down  at  the  bottom 

of  the  canyon  is  the  dark  impenetrable  rock 

that   is   at   least   a    billion    years   old.     To   a 


crowded  room  full  of  tourlsta  of  every  age 
the  ranger  Is  giving  the  dally  lecture  on  the 
story  of  the  earth  as  written  in  this  astonish- 
ing spectacle  like  nothing  else  made  by  na- 
ture or  by  man. 

"You  know."  he  says  In  conclusion,  "our 
time  on  this  earth  is  very  short.  I  have  Just 
one  suggestion  for  you.  Try  to  find  a  little 
place  on  the  rim  where  you  can  be  alone  and 
there  for  a  little  while  think  about  how  long 
this  process  has  been  going  on." 

Since  tourists  are  coming  into  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park  at  the  rate  of  up  to  15.000 
a  day  tills  advice  Is  not  easy  to  follow.  It 
suggests  the  struggle  to  preserve  a  sense  of 
wonder — the  majesty  of  this  phenomenon  de- 
fying these  puny  newcomers  to  earth — In  the 
face  of  a  mass  Invasion.  And  Just  now  some- 
tiling  new  has  been  added  with  the  proposal 
to  build  two  high  dams  at  each  end  of  the 
canyon. 

The  powerful  forces  driving  for  Bridge  Can- 
yon and  Marble  Canyon  dams  have  touched 
otr  a  cUisslc  combat  between  the  conserva- 
tionists and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In 
the  Department  of  Interior.  The  Bureau, 
with  the  backing  of  every  political  figure  in 
Arizona,  including  Barry  Goldwater.  Is  push- 
ing the  project  with  what  the  conservatlon- 
ist«  charge  is  propaganda  defrayed  by  ta.x- 
payers'  money. 

Gov  Samuel  Goddard  of  Arizona,  a  Demo- 
crat, belittles  the  conservation  argument. 
He  says  that  the  reservoirs  to  be  created  by 
the  dams  would  atTect  only  a  few  miles  of  the 
Colorado  River  as  it  flows  through  the  na- 
tional park.  And  the  reservoirs  would  not 
be  visible  at  any  point  to  which  tourists  now 
come.  Moreover,  he  says  that  the  lake  cre- 
ated by  Bridge  Canyon  dam  would  eventually 
attract  600.000  visitors. 

But  for  the  passionate  conservationists, 
led  by  David  Brower  of  the  Sierra  Club.  11  is 
the  living  river  itself  that  is  threatened  with 
destruction.  They  hold  sacred  every  mile 
of  the  canyon  whether  visible  to  the  average 
tourist  or  not.  If  the  two  dams  are  built — 
to  help  arid  Arizona  solve  its  water  problem— 
they  will  be  a  precedent  and  no  national  p.ark 
will  be  safe  from  the  dam  builders  and  the 
exploiters. 

As  the  combat  reached  a  critical  stage 
ttie  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  cracked 
down  ou  the  Sierra  Club,  ruling  that  con- 
tributions to  the  club  were  not  tax  deducti- 
ble, since  it  was  trying  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion through  newspaper  ads.  Conservation- 
ists are  convinced  the  crackdown  was  inspired 
by  the  two  Udalls,  Secretary  of  Interior 
Stewart  and  Congressman  Morris  K  .  both 
Anzonans.  Bower  says  the  rvillng  is  cost- 
ing the  club  $5000  a  week  as  contributors 
cannot  afford  to  give  unless  the  gifts  are  tax 
deductible. 

People  versus  nature — that  is  the  frame  in 
which  the  conflict  over  the  dams  belong. 
Mobile  America  is  on  the  move.  Tliey  come 
with  every  kind  of  trailer  and  house  caravan, 
tents  and  camping  equipment,  to  occupy  sites 
prepared  by  the  National  Park  Service.  Space 
is  always  short  even  though  camp  sites  and 
motels  are  constantly  being  expanded. 

On  the  whole,  the  Parle  Service  seems  to 
have  done  a  good  Job  here.  The  camp  sites 
and  the  motels  are  set  in  stands  of  ponderosa 
pine,  back  from  tlie  rim  of  the  canyon  so 
that  they  are  more  or  less  concealed.  The 
rangers  do  all  they  can  to  keep  the  tourist 
invasion  from  overwhelming  the  natural  set- 
ting of  one  of  this  Nation's  greatest  scenic 
treasures. 

But  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  restrictions 
will  have  to  be  Imposed  on  the  mass  move- 
ment that  each  summer  swells  in  volume. 
The  three  most  crowded  national  parks — 
Yosemlte,  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Canyon — ■ 
each  had  last  year  around  1,700,000  vlsitora 
About  90  per  cent  came  in  their  own  cars, 
making  at  the  peak  for  bumper-to-bumper 
traffic  which  hardly  fits  the  concept  of  the 
great  open  spaces. 


Here  at  Grand  Canyon  the  Increase  this 
year  Is  running  at  about  18  per  cent.  They 
are  talking  of  requiring  tourists  to  leave 
their  own  cars  outside  the  park  and  come  in 
on  buses.  While  this  would  relieve  the  con- 
gestion it  would  bring  an  outcry  from  hardy 
travelers  carrying  their  own  camping  equip- 
ment. 

Secretary  Udall  has  gone  further  than  this. 
He  suggested  recently  that  In  the  not-too- 
distant  future  a  reservation  system  must  be 
imposed.  If  you  want  to  visit  Yellowstone  or 
Grand  Canyon  you  will  have  to  make  a  reser- 
vation several  years  in  advance  and  perhaps 
pay  a  deposit  to  insure  a  camp  site  or  a  motel 
room. 


ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
EDWARD  GARMATZ,  OF  MARY- 
LAND, AT  GRADUATION  EXER- 
CISES AT  U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  the  Honorable  Edward  A. 
Oarmatz,  is  one  of  the  greatest  experts 
on  merchant  marine  problems  to  serve 
in  Congress  for  a  long  time. 

Not  long  ago,  Congres.sman  Garmatz 
delivered  the  main  graduation  address 
at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  in 
Kings  Point,  N.Y. 

As  on  past  occasions,  he  delivered  a 
succinct,  timely  analysis  of  the  crisis  fac- 
ing the  American  marine  transportation 
industry  today. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  one  especially 
significant  passage  in  Congressman 
Garmatz's  speech: 

To  provide  the  United  States  with  a  mer- 
chant fleet  adequate  to  transport  a  reason- 
able percentage  of  our  peace-time  commerce 
and  to  support  our  military  forces  in  time 
of  need,  we  must  embark  on  a  large-scale 
shipbuilding  program  in  American  shipyards 
now. 

In  simple  terms,  this  is  the  crux  of 
the  merchant  marine  issue  facing  Con- 
gress. Nobody  understands  this  issue 
better  than  Congressman  Garmatz.  No- 
body has  the  interests  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  and  of  American  over- 
seas commerce  and  defense,  more  sin- 
cerely at  heart  than  he. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Congressman 
Edward  Garmatz  at  the  Kings  Point 
graduation  ceremonies  be  inserted  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Honorable  Edward  A  Garmatz, 
Chairman,  CoMMnrEi;  on  Mfichant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  at  Graduation  Exer- 
ci-sE-s,  US.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 
Kings  Point,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Graduation  Class,  Ad- 
miral McLlntock.  distinguished  guest,  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  graduates,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  be  heard  today. 

I  bring  with  me  the  greetings  and  best 
wishes  of  my  colleagties  in  the  Congress,  who 
represent  as  you  do  all  areas  of  our  great 
nation.  On  their  behalf,  as  well  as  my  own, 
I  take  pleasure  In  extending  congratulations 
to  you  young  mariners  of  the  Class  of  1966 
and  to  those  who  have  guided,  taught,  and 
counseled  you  In  preparation  for  this  day — 
your  parents  and  your  teachers. 

The  world  of  today  is  one  of  shifting  power 
alliances  among  nations,  exploding  popula- 
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tlons,  and  social  revolution.  We  are  living 
In  a  period  of  great  and  rapid  change  In 
every  aspect  of  life  and  endeavor.  The  great 
technological  achievements  of  recent  years 
give  promise  of  even  greater  progress  in  the 
years  to  come  toward  the  goal  of  providing 
a  better  life  for  the  people  of  the  world. 
In  the  field  of  marine  transportation  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  we  have  witnessed  the 
successful  application  of  nuclear  energy  to 
power  an  American  merchant  ship,  the  de- 
velopment of  hydrofoil  vessels  and  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  new  methods  of  trans[x)rt- 
Ing  cargo  by  sea.  Examples  are  vehicle  car- 
riers of  roll-on.  roll-off  design  and  the  isirge 
scale  movement  of  general  cargo  in  con- 
tainers. A  number  of  new  semi-automated 
cargo  ships  have  been  placed  in  service 
carrying  the  Hag  of  the  United  States  on  the 
trade  routes  of  the  world. 

Oceanography — a  field  of  rapidly  growing 
Importance — Is  the  counterpart  of  space  ex- 
ploration. It  Is  perhaps  even  more  Impor- 
tant to  our  economy  as  we  seek  methods  of 
obtaining  more  minerals  and  ftxxl  from  the 
world's  surface.  With  modern  oceanographic 
research  vessels,  manned  by  merchant  mar- 
iners and  scientific  personnel,  we  are  probing 
the  ocean's  depths 

Yet.  in  this  period  of  technological  accom- 
plishment and  research,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  UnitM  States 
has  steadily  declined  and  the  problems  facing 
the  marine  Industry  have  grown  in  number 
and  gravity.  Seventy-two  percent  of  our 
present  merchant  fleet  is  composed  of  ob- 
solescent. Inefficient,  and  un-economical 
shl;>s  built  during  World  War  II.  Our  one 
nuclear  powered  ship,  the  Savannah,  and 
the  other  ships  built  during  the  p-ast  decade 
show  what  can  be  done  Nevertheless,  the 
world's  most  powerful  nation,  our  country, 
has  a  fifth  rate  merchant  marine  because  of 
too  little,  too  late. 

Instead  of  replacing  our  merchant  fleet  on 
a  realistic  basis,  we  have  built  a  hand-full  of 
new  ships  annually  and  allowed  our  ship- 
building Industry  to  shrink  to  fifteenth  place 
among  the  natioriS  of  the  world — an  all  time 
low. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  Is  covered  by  water.  Ships  plying  the 
seven  seas  still,  and  will  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  transjxjrt  the  majority  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  finished  products  that  must  move 
from  nation  to  nation..  Commerce  Is  the  life- 
blixKl  of  our  economy  and  every  citizen  of 
this  great  nation  Is  affected  by  tiie  tyjje  and 
volume  of  our  Imi^rts  and  exports  We  must 
export  our  manufactured  products  and  our 
agricultural  surplus  U  our  domestic  economy 
is  to  flourish. 

To  facilitate  our  commerce,  we  have  been 
blessed  with  some  of  the  world's  finest  coaet- 
line  and  endowed  with  natural  decpwater 
harbors.  We  are  proud  of  our  ports  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Yet,  less  than  nine  percent  of  the  tonnage 
moving  ttirough  these  harbors  comes  or  goes 
on  United  States'  flag  ships.  This  is  where 
we  were  in  1909.  It  is  unbelievable  that  a 
nation  so  amply  provided  by  nature  with 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  the  leading  mari- 
time power  would  be  content  with  being 
fifth  rate. 

The  United  States  has  historically  been  a 
maritime  nation.  After  the  Revolutionary 
War.  when  we  found  ourselves  excluded  by 
the  European  nations  through  shipping  car- 
tels and  discriminatory  navigation  laws,  we 
undertook  a  strong  merchant  marine  build- 
ing program  at  the  direction  of  Congress. 
Early  In  our  history  a  number  of  laws  were 
enacted  to  protect  and  support  our  commer- 
cial shipping  endeavors.  And  so  our  mer- 
chant marine  flourished  under  sail  In  the 
ear  of  the  clipper  ships.  Unfortunately, 
even  though  we  Invented  the  steamship,  we 
Ignored  Its  promise  and  lost  our  lead. 


If  we  need  a  commercial  shipping  capabil- 
ity In  time  of  peace  how  much  greater  must 
our  need   be   in   time  of  hostility? 

In  every  major  and  most  minor  confi.cta 
in  which  the  United  States  ha«  been  en- 
gaged since  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
American  merchant  marine  has  had  a  ma- 
jor role  in  the  transportation  and  support 
of  our  military  forces.  Recent  hlstorv  has 
recorded  "The  Bridge  of  Ships"  of  World 
War  II  fame  with  which  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  transported  the  materials 
of  war.  not  only  to  our  forces  overseas,  but 
to  our  allies  Since  that  time,  these  same 
ships  have  provided  the  essential  sea-life 
capability  needed  in  the  conflicts  In  Korea, 
Lebanon,  and  todav  in  Vietnam  In  fact, 
over  90  percent  of  the  men  and  material  in 
■Vietnam   today  arrived  by  sea. 

Yet.  because  of  obsolescence,  the  majority 
of  the  American  merchant  ships  used  should 
be  scrapped  within  the  next  five  years  They 
will  no  longer  be  economic  units.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  we  should  permit  the  United 
States  to  be  dependent  upon  foreign  shipping 
In  time  of  peace  or  war. 

To  use  a  popular  plirase  of  today  "would 
you  believe"  that  American  shipvards  de- 
livered slxK^en  new  ships  in  1965  while  over 
one  hundred  ships  were  delivered  to  the 
Russian  merchant  marine?  It  is  a  st.artllng 
and  depressing  fact  that  Japan  with  a  large 
shipbuildine  program  will  construct  a  single 
tanker  of  300.000  tons  while  the  entire  mer- 
chant ship  program  of  this  country  will 
produce  only  13  ships  totaling  less'  than 
200.000  deadweight  tons  In  1966. 

We  live  in  a  period  of  specialization  and 
the  ships  of  recent  construction  and  those 
to  follow  will  reflect  this  fact.  In  addition 
to  modern  cargo  liners,  we  require  ships  to 
carry  containers  and  other  to  transport  ve- 
hicles. We  must  also  have  new  bulk  carriers 
for  the  transportation  of  ore.  coal  and  grain 
and  tankers  for  the  carriage  of  liquid  gas 
as  well  as  petroleum  products. 

To  provide  the  United  States  with  a  mer- 
chant fleet  adequate  to  tTonsport  a  reason, 
able  percentage  of  our  peace  time  commerce 
and  to  support  our  military  forces  in  time 
of  need,  ue  must  embark  on  a  large-scale 
shipbuilding  program  in  American  shipyards 
now. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  the  vast  truijority  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  when  I  say 
that  such  a  program  will  be  welcomed  and 
have  bipartisan  support.  The  hearings  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Cliairman,  have  clearly  shown  that  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  flag  shipbuilding  program  Is  totally 
inadequate. 

A  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  world  war.  in  a  situation  much  like 
the  present.  Congress  recognized  the  need 
for  a  revitalized  merchant  fleet,  and  passed 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  This  year 
marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  this  law  which 
still  reflects  the  will  of  our  Congress,  but 
which  unfortunately,  is  not  being  fully  im- 
plemented at  present. 

Tlie  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  for  the  development  of  a  mer- 
chant  fleet  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

( 1 )  sufficient  to  carry  the  domestic  water- 
borne  commerce  and  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  covmtry; 

(2)  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  auxiUary 
in  the  time  of  war; 

<3l  owned  by  and  operated  under  the 
United  States  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States: 

(4)  composed  of  the  best  equipped  safest 
and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels:  and 

(5)  manrved  by  trained  and  efficient  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

These  objectives  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  in  1936. 

We  need  more  ships,  and  we  need  them 
now!     The  United  States  of  America  U  the 


wealthiest  moet  powerful,  nation  m  the 
world,  and  .it  h&e  the  technical  know-how 
and  capability  to  produce  the  fastest,  most 
productive,  and  efficient  vessels  in  the  world 
I  can  assure  j-ou  that  the  Congress  of  our 
great  nation,  as  represented  by  my  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  myself,  will  not  sit  idly 
by  and  allow  our  merchant  fleet  to  disap- 
pear from  the  trade  routes  of  the  world. 

United  firmly  in  pursuit  of  our  goals,  and 
with  the  skillful  hands  of  qualified  and  com- 
petent seamen  Uke  yourselves  manning  our 
merchant  ships,  we  can  forge  ahead  with 
tile  kind  of  maritime  program  needed  to  keep 
the  American  flag  participating  proudly  in 
its  traditional  and  rightful  role  as  a  leader 
on  world  commerce. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  Impression  that 
all  of  the  problems  besetting  tlie  American 
Merchant  Marine  will  disappear  with  a  ship 
building  program,  but  it  is  my  conviction, 
which  is  shared  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
maritime  industry,  that  this  would  be  the 
most  Important  step  forward  that  could  be 
taken  at  this  time. 

Problems  of  crew  reductions  brought  about 
by  automation  introduced  in  new  ships 
have  caused  labor  unrest  and  resulted  in 
ship  "tie-ups."  I  believe  any  reasonable 
evidence  of  a  forward  looking  program  would 
cause  these  problems  largely  tfe  disappear. 
Naturally,  ships  are  of  little  use  without 
skilled  officers  and  seamen  to  man  them. 

The  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  had  graduated  only  two  small 
classes  when  World  War  II  commenced.  Yet. 
10.000  Kings  Pointers  moved  through  this 
young  institution  during  the  war  years  to  our 
Merchant  Marine  as  deck  and  engineering 
officers,  and  in  many  instances  to  ultimately 
command  these  same  ships. 

Today,  In  another  period  of  hostilities. 
you  Join  the  Alumni  of  this  Academy  and 
the  thousands  of  other  Merchant  Marine 
officers  and  seamen  who  are  transporting 
on  American  flag  ships  the  supplies  needed 
by  our  military  forces  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  elsewhere  Others  are  engaged  in  the 
carriage  of  grain,  petroleum,  and  a  myriad 
of  other  products  through?5ut  the  world. 

You  young  men  have  been  trained  by  your 
Government  for  the  Merchant  Marine.!  look 
to  you  to  fulfill  your  obligation  to  the  serv- 
ice for  which  you  have  studied — to  show  your 
dedication  to  and  belief  in  our  great  sea- 
borne heritage.  Your  service  afloat  in  this 
essential  adjunct  to  our  naval  forces  will 
Justify  the  nation's  faith  in  you  and  provide 
you  with  the  experience  and  knowledge  essen- 
tial for  future  leaders  of  the  marine  industry. 
Consider  yourselves  fortunate  to  be  com- 
ing into  the  Industry  when  it  is  on  the  verge 
of  dramatic  rebirth — when  the  promise  is 
bright  for  our  Merchant  Marine  to  go  forward 
and  play  a  jxjwerful  role  In  our  national 
destiny. 

I  wish  each  of  you  fair  winds  and  following 
seas  on  the  many  voyages  ahead  of  you 

I  sincerely  hope  that  each  of  you  deck  of- 
ficers graduates  will  rise  to  your  own  com- 
mand, and  each  of  your  engineering 
graduates  will  become  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
a  modern,  automated  merchant  ship  flying 
the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

When  added  to  the  excellent  theoretical 
training  that  you  have  obtained  here  at 
Kings  Point,  the  experience  afloat  that  you 
will  obtain  during  the  next  several  years 
will  permit  you  to  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine,  and  thus 
to   the   continued    greatness   of    this   nation. 

In  conclusion.  I  think  that  X  could  find 
no  finer  thought  to  leave  with  you  than  the 
words  of  the  late  r>ag  Hammarskjold.  a  great 
world  citizen  who  gained  international  re- 
spect tnd  admiration  ■n-hile  serving  as  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations.  He 
wrote,  and  I  quote: 

"Do  not  look  back,  and  do  not  dream  about 
the   future.     It    will   neither   give   you   back 
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the  past,  nor  satisfy  your  daydreama.  Tour 
duty,  your  reward — your  destiny— ere  here 
and  now." 


RESPONSIBLE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
OP  THE  PRESENT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  tiie  Wliite  House  has  sent  us  good 
news  on  the  budget. 

For  the  ttiird  year  in  a  row  the  year- 
end  budget  deficit  is  smaller  than  orig- 
inally forecast. 

It  was  not  always  thus. 

For  many  yeais  the  budget  seemed  to 
follow  a  consistent  pattern — it  gave  us 
good  news  In  January  and  bad  news  in 
July  when  the  books  were  closed.  The 
deflci.tr  estimates  were  always  optimistic, 
but  the  final  results  proved  embarrass- 
ing. 

Nobody  expects  budget  estimating  to 
be  accurate  to  the  dollar.  The  President 
proposes,  while  Congress  disposes.  Be- 
tween those  events,  a  lot  can  happen  and 
usually  does.  In  a  $100  billion  budget, 
a  variance  of  1  percent  can  throw  2xe 
estimates  off  by  a  billion  dollars. 

We  understand  thi.s.  But  the  arith- 
metic of  previous  administrations  always 
seemed  to  tilt  the  uncertainties  in  favor 
of  underestimating  the  deficit  when  the 
budgets  were  presented  to  Congress. 

Whait  is  so  striking  is  how  much  more 
credible  the  budget  estimates  have  be- 
come in  the  present  administration.  If 
the  President  thinks  his  proposals  will 
produce  a  large  deficit,  he  is  frank  to  say 
so.  I  think  we  in  Congress  strongly  pre- 
fer his  approach.    We  respect  him  for  it. 

I  suppose  the  historic  low  point  in 
budget  estimating  was  reached  when  the 
budget  for  1960  estimated  a  surplus,  only 
to  end  up  in  the  red  to  the  tune  of  $i;jy2 
billion.  That  record  will  stand  for  a  kng 
time. 

But  even  If  we  take  a  period  as  long  as 
the  10  years  prior  to  fiscal  1964,  we  find 
that  underestiniating  of  the  deficit  v.-as 
consistently  practiced  Over  those  10 
years,  the  actual  budget  outcome  aver- 
aged $2.9  bilUon  worse  than  the  original 
budget  estimates. 

Look  at  what  has  been  happening  since 
then. 

In  fiscal  1964  the  actual  deficit  was 
$3.7  bilUon  smaller  Uian  the  original 
prediction. 

In  fiscal  1965  it  was  $1.5  billion  smaller. 

And  now  the  President  reports  that  for 
fiscal  1966  the  deficit  is  the  smallest  since 
1960.  Eighteeen  months  ago  when  the 
1966  budget  was  submitted  to  Congress.  It 
estimated  a  deficit  of  $5.3  billion.  This 
past  January,  tlie  1966  estimate  was  re- 
vised to  take  Vietnam  hostilities  Into  ac- 
count, and  Uie  estimate  of  the  deficit  was 
upped  to  $6.4  billion.  The  President  laid 
It  on  the  line  as  he  saw  it.  But  the  final 
outcome  is  very  good  news  Indeed.  The 
deficit  for  1966  is  just  under  $2.3  bil- 
lion— $4.1  billion  smaller  than  he  ex- 
pected only  last  January,  and  $3  billion 
lower  than  he  estimated  18  montlis  ago. 

Some  will  say  it  is  just  a  bookkeepltig 
fluke. 

But  that  Is  not  the  explanation. 

The  deficit  Is  this  low,  despite  the 
heavy  burdens  of  Vietnam  operations, 
because —  "• 


First,  the  economy  Is  getting  stronger 
every  year  and  tax  revenues  are  rising 
more  rapidly  than  before. 

Second,  the  President  has  held  spend- 
ing below  authorized  levels  in  order  to 
minimize  the  deficit  and  restrain  infla- 
tion. 

Third,  he  has  pushed  harder  than  any 
previous  President  for  cost  reduction  and 
efficiency — and  he  has  made  It  pay. 

This  is  the  kind  of  careful  and  respon- 
sible fiscal  management  that  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  President  Joluison. 

We  are  all  taxpayers — and  there  can 
be  no  more  welcome  news  than  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Government's  deficit  has 
been  cut  65  percent  below  the  Januarj^ 
estimates. 


"Resolved.  That  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Buffalo  does  hereby  urge  the 
Prebldent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
RresB  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  neces- 
sary Isolation  to  provide  for  an  equitable 
retiim  of  government  funds  on  an  annual 
basis:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  City  Clerk  Is  hereby  di- 
rected to  certify  passiige  of  this  resolution 
and  send  copies  of  It  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerks  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Senator  Jacob  J.wits,  Senator  Rob- 
car  Kennedy,  Congressman  Thaddeus  J.  IX'l- 
SKi  and  Congressonan  Rickaro  McCARTiiY,  as 
soon  aa  possible. 

"Adopted." 

Attest: 

Stanley  Molih, 

City  Clerk.^K 


"DIRECT"  RETURN  OP  FEDERAL  IN- 
COME TAX  TO  LOCAL  UNITS  OF 
GOVERNMENT— RESOLUTION  BY 
COMMON  COUNCIL  OP  BUFFALO. 
N.Y. 

.Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  Resolution  No.  207. 
relative  to  "  'Direct'  Return  of  Federal 
Income  Tax  to  Local  Units  of  Govern- 
ment." which  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  N.Y., 
at  its  meeting  held  on  June  28,  1966. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CriY  Clerk's  OFncE, 

CrrY  Hall, 
Buffalo,  July  8,  1966. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  hereby  certify.  That  at  a  Session  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  held 
In  the  City  Hall,  on  the  28th  day  of  June 
1966,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  of  which  the 
following  Is  a  true  copy ; 

"No.  207. 
"By  Mr  Franczyk; 

"Re:    'Direct'  Return  of  Pedeml  Income  Tax 
to  Local  Units  of  Oovemment. 

"Whereas,  the  City  of  Buffalo  and  many 
other  clUes  within  the  United  States  are  In 
dire  need  of  additional  financial  asslst^uice 
to  meet  ever  crowing  personnel  payroll  needs, 
educational   and   urban   renewal   coets;    and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  government  Is  the 
only  governmental  enterprise  capable  of  pro- 
vldiiij?  this  badly  needed  financial  help:  und 

"Whereas,  the  current  methods  of  dis- 
tributing Federal  aide  ftinds  reeult  In  the 
creation  of  costly  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
unjust  aUocations  for  cities  of  different 
sizes:  and 

"Whereas,  a  per  capita  or  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  a  portion  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  directly  to  local  units  of  government 
woiUd  alleviate  these  problems  and  provide 
a  greater  measiire  of  local  control  over  the 
use  of  (tich  funds:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Maj-rrr  of  Dearborn  and  Ann 
Arbor.  Michigan  and  tlie  reeiiected  City  Coun- 
cils Involved  have  already  gone  on  record  In 
favor  of  this  plan:  and 

"Wherea-s.  this  plan  was  favorably  received 
by  a  Presidential  Ta,sk  Force  when  It  was 
studied  under  the  ortglnatlon  of  Walter  W. 
Heller,  former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  of  President  John  Ken- 
nedy   and    Preftldeot   Lyndon   Johnson:    and 

"Whereaa,  the  United  States  Conferenc*  of 
Mayors  endorsed  this  pro-am  at  Uielr  con- 
vention this  year:  and 

"Whereas,  this  type  of  'Direct'  Federal  Tai 
return  plan  would  be  of  great  beueflt  to  the 
City  of  BuSalo:   be  It 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  rise  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
career  of  a  truly  remarkable  man,  Dr 
Abel  Wolman.  Dr.  Wolman,  professor 
emeritus  of  sanitaiT  engineering  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  s{>ent 
most  of  his  lifetime  solving  problems  of 
water  supply  and  pollution  all  over  the 
woild.  Dr.  Wolman  is  one  of  tlie  world's 
leading  authorities  on  water  problems. 
He  had  never  shirked  civic  responsibility 
and  has  consistt^nlly  accepted  the  chal- 
lenges placed  before  him.  Dr.  Wolmans 
73  years  have  been  extremely  active  and 
productive  ones. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  in.sert  In  the  Record  a  recent  arti- 
cle from  Baltimore  magazine  wliich  illu.s- 
trates  Dr.  Wolmans  many  accomplish- 
ments. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Abel  Wolman:  "P^iend  or  the  Thirstv" 
(By  John  C.  Schmidt) 

Baltimore  Ik  privileged  t^  be  one  of  the  few 
large  cities  In  the  United  State's  which  is  not 
today  facing  a  problem  of  water  supply 
With  tlie  completion  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  pl[>ellne  in  January,  water  needs  of 
both  the  growing  population  and  expandlnp 
Industry  of  the  area  can  be  met  without  fore- 
seeable difficulty  until  at  least  the  turn  of 
tlie  century. 

Key  responsibility  for  this  enviable  state 
can  be  traced  to  the  expertise  and  persuasive 
power  of  one  of  Baltimore's  most  distin- 
guished cltlienw:  Dr.  Abel  Wolmnji.  professor 
emeritus  of  sanitary  engineering  at  John.s 
Hopkins  UnlTerslty  He  has  served  under 
many  offices  and  won  numerous  accolades 
but  his  personal  favorite  Is  the  way  the  Now 
York  Times  summed  Mm  up  in  a  profile  la.st 
year  The  Timca  called  him  "a  friend  erf  the 
thirsty  " 

Dr.  Wolman  Is  indeed  a  friend  of  thirsty 
I>eople  not  only  In  Baltimore  and  New  York, 
but  across  the  country  and  around  the  world 
A  simple  list  of  consulting  Jobs  and  advisory 
posts  he  has  held  runs  to  five  pages  He  hns 
servA]  such  government  agencies  as  the 
Public  Health  Service,  TVA.  War  Production 
Board,  US.  Geological  Survey.  Atomic  Energy 
CotnmlBslon  and  Defense  Department.  He 
has  lectured  at  Hopkins.  Princeton,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  New  York.  Richmond. 
Seattle.  Detroit  and  Indianapolis  are  among 
the  U£.  cltiea  which  have  aought  his  help. 
He  baa  worked  for  the  govemmenta  of  Israel, 
Thailand  and  Ceylon.  For  the  United  Na- 
tions World  Health  Organization  he  has  led 


teams  of  water  experts  to  India.  Brazil,  Chile, 
Formooa  and  other  countries. 

He  spent  last  December  In  Geneva,  updat- 
ing for  a  120-natlon  W.H.O.  conference  a 
series  of  proposals  he  had  made  several  years 
ago  relating  to  water  supply  on  a  global  scale. 
He  Is  Intimately  Involved  with  the  Interna- 
tional Hydrologlcal  Decade,  a  ten-year  period 
similar  to  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  to  coordinate  efforts  on  the  long- 
neglected  science  of  hydrology. 

Along  with  these  activities.  Dr.  Wolman 
still  does  some  specialized  teaching  at  the 
Hopkins'  School  of  Public  Hygiene  and 
Health.  Hla  biographical  summary  lists 
membership  In  26  technical  and  professional 
associations,  as  widespread  geographically  as 
the  Faraday  Society  In  England  and  the 
Mexican  Society  of  Hygiene.  His  desk  In  his 
Homewood  campus  office  is  piled  so  high 
with  to-be-read  papers  and  Journals  that  he 
cannot  see  over  It  sitting  down.  Consulting 
assignments  and  other  duties  keep  him  on 
the  road  about  70'",  of  the  time,  and  his 
calendtir  Is  booked  up  a  year  in  advance.  All 
this  Is  taking  place  in  what  he  calls  his  third 
retirement — he  Is  73  years  old. 

"I've  been  doing  more  recently  because  of 
certain  emergency  situations  which  take  up 
the  slack  time  I  had  set  aside  for  my  re- 
covery." he  says  with  an  undertone  of  humor. 
"I've  done  more  since  my  retirement  than 
I  ever  did  before.  People  have  tlie  strange 
theory  that  when  you  retire  you  ought  to 
have  more  time,  and  therefore  why  shouldn't 
you  be  willing  to  do  this  or  that.  Between 
these  two  slttiatlons — one  that  you've  retired 
and  the  emergency — I've  Just  been  working 
like  the  devil." 

The  emergency  he  refers  to  was  his  ap- 
pointment last  year  by  Mayor  Wagner  to  a 
four-man  panel  to  Investigate  New  York 
City's  water  problems  and  recommend  cor- 
rective measures.  It  was  the  second  time  he 
had  been  sununoned  to  New  York's  aid  In 
1949,  he  served  on  a  board  of  consultants 
which  recommended,  among  other  things, 
that  the  city  tap  the  Hud.son  River  and  Insti- 
tute conservation  measures  by  going  after 
underground   leaks.     Neither  was  done. 

His  view  of  the  present  difficulties  is  differ- 
ent from  the  way  they  have  generally  been 
presented  In  the  press  and  popular  Journals, 
as  he  Is  quick  to  point  out.  "The  situation 
In  the  northeast  last  summer  was  greatly 
overdramatlzed.  People  of  Saudi  Arabia  look 
at  us  with  utter  astonishment  when  we  speak 
of  an  "emergency  water  shortage'  In  the 
northeastern  United  States.  This  Is  one  of 
the  richest  water  resource  areas  in  the  coun- 
try. If  not  In  the  world.  You're  down  to  30 
Inches  of  rain  this  year,  tliese  people  say. 
They  have  less  than  six!" 

As  Dr.  Wolman  sees  It,  the  "emergency" 
in  the  northeast  Is  not  one  of  resource  but 
delayed  use  of  a  resource — delayed  planning 
and  delayed  execution.  He  points  out  that 
at  the  very  time  President  Johnson  was  ex- 
pressing such  concern  late  last  sununer.  New 
York  City  had  flowing  by  it  In  the  Hudson 
all  the  water  it  could  conceivably  use  but 
which  It  had  failed  to  put  into  service.  At 
the  time  Governor  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  was 
asking  Washington  for  help,  that  State's 
reservoirs  were  overflowing,  but  pwlltlcal  ob- 
stacles had  delayed  completion  of  a  pipeline 
and  the  water  was  Just  running  way.  "The 
northeast  t*  In  a  drought."  says  the  Hopkins 
exf>ert,  "we  accept  that.  But  water  is  there. 
You  and  I  had  simply  neglected  to  provide 
a  tin  can  to  carry  It  to  the  consumer  De- 
spite the  Impression  given  in  many  articles. 
our  country  is  not  running  out  of  water.  Of 
course.  If  you  were  in  Death  Valley  or  the 
Sahara  Desert,  you'd  have  a  water  problem. 
But  my  contention  Is  that  if  I  really  needed 
water  In  Death  Valley,  I  could  get  It." 

The  panel  working  on  New  York's  prob- 
lem had  the  Initial  objective  of  devising  and 
Implementing  conservation  measures  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  existing  supplies — to  find  drops 


of  water  to  keep  you  In  motion,  as  Dr.  Wol- 
man put  It.  At  a  news  conference,  a  reporter 
asked  what  would  happen  If  all  the  water  in 
New  York  were  turned  off.  The  Hopkins  pro- 
fessor replied  that  he  could  not  think  In 
terms  of  that  kind  of  chaos — it  would  make 
the  power  blackout  seem  like  a  paradise  by 
comparison.  The  aim.  he  said,  was  to  pre- 
vent such  a  thing,  and  he  expressed  confi- 
dence that  they  could  do  it. 

"The  first  step  was  to  re-evaluate  the 
existing  resources — what  were  they  good  for 
in  terms  of  what  we  call  a  reasonable  safe 
yield?  Then,  what  do  you  need  over  the  next 
20.  30.  50  years?  If  the  two  don't  match, 
where  else  can  you  go,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  places  to  go.  There's  the  Hudson  to  turn 
to,  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  the  St. 
Lawrence — prodigious  amounts  of  water. 
"ITie  obstacles?  They  are  physical,  financial, 
legal.  But  they  don't  worry  me  too  much  be- 
cause we  always  have  those.  They  are  nego- 
tiating situations,  and  our  business  is  how 
to  resolve  them.  You  have  competitive  uses 
and  forces,  but  what  I  say.  and  what  our 
board  says,  is  get  at  it," 

Water  supply,  although  the  dominant  In- 
terest in  his  life,  has  not  been  the  exclusive 
interest.  He  describes  his  work  as  embrac- 
ing the  total  environmental  field,  including 
waste  disposal,  problems  of  disease  In  rela- 
tion to  water,  problems  of  housing  in  re- 
lation to  health.  For  the  Air  Force  during 
the  Korean  War.  he  tourft  Korea.  Okinawa 
and  Japan,  studying  operational  bases  from 
the  standpoint  of  environmental  control  to 
see  how  well  our  troofjs  were  being  protected 
from  such  hazards  as  typhoid,  cholera  and 
malaria — hazards  virtually  eliminated  In  this 
country  years  ago. 

But  the  problem  of  finding  and  delivering 
water  at  a  cost  man  is  willing  and  able  to 
pay  Is  one  of  the  great  Issues  of  our  time,  and 
one  which  has  absorbed  a  great  amount  of 
Dr.  Wolmans  energies  over  the  years.  "I 
would  remind  you  that  the  United  States 
and  a  few  west  European  countries  are  prac- 
tically the  only  places  where  you  can  turn 
on  a  spigot  and  have  water  that  is  safe  to 
drink  That  is  rare  Our  people,  of  course, 
don't  realize  it.  but  in  most  places  In  the 
world,  the  bulk  of  the  people — hundreds  of 
millions  of  them — simply  don't  have  easy 
access  to  water.  They've  got  to  carry  it,  and 
they  may  carry  it  two  blocks  or  two  miles. 
Just  to  be  able  to  drink.  Our  country  has 
this  major  distinction  which  Is  not  often 
pointed  out:  namely,  that  It  has  developed 
over  20.000  local  community  water  systems 
which  serve  a  little  short  of  170,000.000  peo- 
ple. This  Is  on  a  scale  that  no  other  country 
in  the  world  has  done,  and  It  was  done  here 
largely  through  local  forces,  almost  com- 
pletely through  local  money.  Someone,  a 
foreigner,  once  suggested  that  we  ought  to 
export  this  concept  along  with  all  the  high 
principled  ideas  we  try  to  get  across  to  other 
nations." 

Through  his  many  consulting  and  advisory 
posts — which  at  last  count  have  taken  him 
to  37  countries— I>r  Wolman  has  actually 
done  this  exporting  Job  on  a  one-man  basis. 
For  example,  many  of  the  vast  water  de- 
velopinent  projects  undertaken  in  Israel  since 
that  nation  came  into  being  were  either 
originated  or  worked  on  by  the  Baltimore 
expert.  As  a  result  of  such  measures  as  na- 
tionalization of  water,  strict  rationing,  tap- 
ping the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  creating  a  net- 
work of  modern  wells  and  pipelines.  98'':  of 
the  population  today  enjoys  running  water. 
By  contrast.  In  nearby  Iraq,  water  is  so  scarce 
that  the  penalty  for  maliciously  damaging 
Irrigation  works  is  death.  Dr.  Wolman  de- 
plores personally  the  fight  now  going  on  be- 
tween Israelis  and  Arabs  over  the  River 
Jordan,  but  observes  that  men  have  been 
fighting  over  water  since  pre-Bibllcal  times. 

Some  progress  Is  being  made  on  an  Inter- 
national approach  to  water  problems,  how- 
ever,   best   illustrated    by   the   International 


Hydrologlcal  Decade,  for  which  Dr  Wolman 
has  served  on  a  committee  for  li^rernatlona! 
cooperation  "What  we  are  suggesting  Is 
that  our  country  participate  in  a  variety 
of  activities  which  have  International  Impli- 
cations in  the  tield  of  hydrology,"  he  explains 
"One  obvious  one,  oi  course,  is  the  meteor- 
ological area.  To  the  surprise  of  many  peo- 
ple, weather  is  rarely  generated  in  tiie  United 
States.  If  you  look  at  a  weather  map  what 
you  see  is  either  Canada-generated  or  Si- 
beria-generated, or  comes  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  way  out  In  the  Atlantic  We  are 
the  beneficiaries,  as  well  as  the  victims,  of 
this  truly  International  behavior,  which  at 
the  moment  Is  uncontrolled" 

Also  on  the  international  level  Is  the  Hop- 
kins professor's  work  for  WHO  Late  last 
year,  the  conference  at  Geneva  reviewed  and 
updated  his  original  proposals  and  considered 
programming  necessities  for  the  next  five 
years.  Dr  Wolman  says,  "This  is  all  mixed 
up  with  the  whole  institutional  problem, 
and  by  institutional  1  mean  how  do  you  do 
these  things  in  India,  h^w  do  you  do  them 
In  Formosa?  Where  Is  the  money  commg 
from?  I  deal  in  a  field  where  the  capital 
money  Involved  is  enormous — the  United 
States  alone  spends  tlO  billion  a  year  in  this 
field.  So  how  do  I  get  the  money,  and  more 
Important,  and  I  insist  on  this,  how  Is  It 
repaid?  " 

He  continues.  "And  this  is  the  key — this  Is 
where  we've  had  some  very  important  suc- 
cess: pry  'em  loo.'ie  from  free  water.  This  is 
almost  a  universal  conception  Even  In  New 
York  City,  no  politician  has  been  willing  to 
insist  that  you've  got  to  pay  for  what  you 
get.  and  except  for  industry,  water  is  un- 
metered  and  paid  for  at  a  flat  rate  This  Is 
part  of  their  problem,  bec^iuse  when  you 
don't  do  it  and  run  a  deficit  all  the  time,  it 
forces  you  to  delay  your  execution.  It's 
unpalatable  Each  mayor  tends  to  push  It 
off  on   his  successor — it's  a  simple  game." 

With  the  worlds  fresh  water  supply  needs 
destined  to  double  in  the  next  two  decades, 
and  with  40''r  of  the  total  already  going  t-o 
industry,  tliere  has  l>een  much  Interest  In 
building  desalinizing  plants  and  tapping  the 
oceans  themselves  Dr.  Wolman  does  not 
share  the  belief  that  desalinized  ocean  water 
will  become  a  major  competitor  for  natural 
fresh  water,  at  least  for  many  years.  He 
agrees  that  in  places  like  Aruba  where  there 
Is  no  fresh  water,  or  Israel  where  the  supply 
Is  extremely  limited,  desalinizing  will  have  to 
be  resorted  X-o.  But  It  is  very  expensive 
water,  he  notes,  probably  too  expensive  to  use 
for  agriculture  or  Irrigation.  In  areas  I'ke 
the  Unit*d  States  and  Europe,  he  believes  it 
will  be  much  cheaper  to  transport  natural 
fresh  water  from  sources  as  dlsUxnt  as  500 
miles  than  go  to  desallnlzation.  He  re- 
cently completed  a  survey  of  all  the  plants 
now  in  operation  and  found  they  produced  a 
totrfl  of  less  than  50,000.000  gallons  a  day 
Compared  to  the  consumption  of  a  city  like 
New  York — a  billion  gallons  a  day — desalln- 
lzation plants  are  presently  producing  a 
tiny  drop  In  a  very  large  bucket 

The  extensive  global  and  national  com- 
mitments which  Dr  Wolman  has  tmdertaken 
have  not  prevented  him  from  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  needs  In  his  own  back  yard  He  has 
served  the  Balltmore  Board  of  Public  Works 
as  consultant  since  1931,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  consulting  board  which  recommended 
tapping  the  Susquehanna  I'm  kind  of 
proud  of  the  fact  that  here  our  availability 
of  water  has  been  ahead  of  the  dem.and.  Of 
course,  we  have  been  criticized  by  some  for 
proceeding  five  years  ahead  of  the  event, 
but  it  has  put  us  Ln  a  position  In  this 
drought — which  is  the  worst  the  east  has 
had  in  100  years^that  we  don't  have  to  worry 
about  It.  If  you  look  over  the  record,  you 
win  find  a  whole  series  of  programming  for 
Baltimore  which  we  were  able  to  sell  to  the 
mayors  and  to  the  electorate.  Once  or  twice 
we   were  set   back,   but  fortunately,   not   too 
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much.  Delay  was  coetly  to  us.  because  any 
year  you  delay  in  our  Idnd  of  society.  It  costs 
you  more  tiie  folloulng  year.  But  we're 
ahead  of  the  game  now.  The  Susquehanna 
on  ovir  present  estimate  will  carry  us  until 
2000  or  2005.  and  If  we  erow  faster  than  ex- 
pected, we  have  a  bui;t-lri  answer:  duplicate 
the  pipeline.  Our  source  is  good  to  2050  and 
beyond.  That's  as  far  as  my  visibility  can 
take  me." 

Baltimore  enjoys  another  distinction 
which  IS  the  result  of  a  Wolman  proposal  In 
the  1940's:  It  has  the  largest  system  for  re- 
use of  a  city's  waste  water  In  the  world. 
Virtually  all  of  the  treated  sewage  water 
from  the  Back  River  plant,  an  average  of 
130.000.000  gallons  a  day.  Is  \ised  In  cooling 
and  processing  oi>eralion.5  by  Bethlehem 
Steel's  Sparrows  Point  plant.  These  mills 
use  as  much  as  45.000  gallons  of  water  per 
ton  of  product,  a  total  of  about  a  billion 
galloiis  a  day  or  four  times  as  much  as  the 
entire  metropolitan  area.  Without  the  city's 
treated  waste,  which  Is  of  excellent  quality 
for  the  purpose  to  which  It  is  put.  this 
amount  would  have  to  be  made  up  from  wells 
and  other  sources.  The  arrangement  also 
saved  the  city  the  exi>ense  of  building  an 
elaborate  pipeline  to  carry  its  waste  into  the 
ChesapeaXe  Bay.  since  the  Back  River  area 
has  nowhere  near  the  dilutant  capacity  to 
handle.  On  Dr  Wolman's  recommendation, 
the  company  does  n<it  take  this  water  'ree 
but  pays  an  average  of  $100,000  a  year  for 
what  It  uses.  This  avoids  what  he  cal.s  a 
lot  of  polltlc.il  monkey  btislness.  The  plant 
could  use  more,  he  notes,  placing  the  city 
In  the  unique  position.  In  a  sense,  of  need- 
ing more  sewage. 

The  consultant  has  been  Involved  In  an- 
other important  re-use  project  for  tlie  city 
of  Tel  Aviv,  where  the  sewage  will  be  re- 
claimed, treatod  and  used  to  replenish 
ground  water  In  the  s^^Jid  dunes  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  "The  same  thing's  be- 
ginning Uj  be  done  In  Calilornia,"  he  says. 
"For  years,  I  have  argued  with  them  about 
bringing  their  water  in  from  500  miles  away, 
using  it,  then  running  It  as  fast  as  we  can  out 
Into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  where  do  we 
run  it?  Right  tJirough  the  industrial  section 
that  Is  now  having  uouble  getting  water.  I 
say.  dont  throw  It  away.  At  least  use  it  to 
replenish  the  ground  water.  ITien  you  will 
not  only  be  able  to  reclaim  it  at  a  later  time. 
but  you  establish  a  fresh  water  barrier 
against  the  Paclflc.  Tlie  ocean  never  sleeps — 
you  {Hill  too  much  on  your  wells  and  It  will 
come  In.  This  is  what  was  happening  at 
Sparrows  Point — the  ground  water  was  get- 
ting salty — and  this  Is  why  we  reoommended 
what   we   did    " 

Dr.  Wolman's  frequent  use  of  "we"  Is 
partly  editorial,  partly  modesty,  for  throtigh 
his  career  as  advisor  and  consiiltant,  he  has 
by  and  large  been  a  lone  worker.  He  stepped 
Into  the  consulting  field  in  1927,  having  grad- 
•  uated  from  City  College  and  Johns  Hopkins 
and  done  several  years  of  teaching.  He  re- 
ttimed  to  Hopltins  again  to  teach  in  1937,  at 
which  time  he  had  Lawrence  Fowler,  chair- 
man of  a  board  of  (rchltects  for  the  Home- 
wood  campus,  design  a  town  house  tot  him 
and  his  wife,  Amie,  across  Charles  Street 
from  the  uiilverBlty.  'For  this  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  a  distinction  and  a  medal,"  he 
jokes,  "for  It  was  tiie  only  tt^iwn  bovLse  built 
In  the  inner  city  in  decades.  We  chose  the 
location  because  It  was  near  the  university. 
near  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  and 
not  too  far  from  the  airport.  Those  three 
considerations,  as  you  may  guess,  determine 
my  existence." 

Time  is  a  precious  luxury  to  a  man  In  his 
posiuon.  and  he  estimates  that  conXerencea 
and  committee  meetings  and  the  like  take  up 
easily  35 '»  of  his  year,  about  equally  divided 
between  tlus  country  and  aJsroad.  "One  Is 
always  caught  in  the  quecUoa  of  vhetber 
you  have  the  rlgbt  not  to  participate,  on 
the  assumpuon — which  Is  tisually  pressed  on 


you  "that  if  you've  lived  through  40  or  50 
years  of  this  experience,  you  ought  to  share 
It.  This  Is  an  Impressive  reason  for  doing 
it,  but  often  when  you  come  throvigh  a  three 
or  four-day  meeting  exhausted,  you  can't 
escape  saying  to  yourself.  I  wonder  whether 
It's  worth  all  this  energy.  I  suppose  it  Is — 
I'm  not  sure.  But  you  continue  to  do  it,  as 
you  know. 

"Now  and  tlxcn  you're  In  for  a  surprise. 
because  at  an  off  moment,  somebody  will 
turn  up  and  say.  Well,  you  said  nine  years 
ago  that  we  ought  to  build  this  way.  and  we 
tried  to  pursue  It '  And  this  seta  you  back  a 
little  bit  in  your  feeling  of  resistance.  It's 
the  B.kine  kind  of  thing  that  happens  In 
teaching  Many  people  have  the  feeling  that 
perhaps  the  most  useful  thing  you  can  do  Is 
spend  your  time  in  leaching,  because  here 
you're  dealing  wltii  young  people,  and  tliey're 
the  ones  who  are  going  to  do  the  Job.  Per- 
haps you  get  your  greatest  Impact,  your 
greatest  return,  via  those  young  people.  I've 
always  been  torn  between  whether  that 
should  take  up  most  .x>i  the  energy  or 
whether  something  else  should  take  up  most 
of  the  energy.  " 

IX  you  can  catch  up  with  him  between  Jets 
to  Latin  .>\merlca  or  the  We.st  Co.ast.  train 
tnps  to  New  'Vork  and  weekend  walks  in 
Ciwynns  Palls  Park,  he  will  admit  that  his 
supply  of  energy  is  not  what  it  was  five  or  ten 
years  ago.  "There  was  a  time  when  I  could 
keep  going  all  day  at  this  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  evenings,  but  I  need  m»re  re- 
covery periods  now.  "  His  wife  is  a  great  help 
with  his  elaborate  travel  schedule,  he  Buy.s. 
and  she  goes  practically  everywhere  with 
him.  He  says  she  is  an  excellent  traveler 
who  makes  her  way  easily  with  other  people 
Still  another  factor  that  eases  the  burden  of 
travel  Is  that  they  can  land  at  practically 
any  major  airport  In  the  world  and  have 
friends  or  former  students  waiting  to  greet 
ihi-m. 

Having  worked  and  seen  conditions  in  so 
niiuiy  parts  of  the  world  over  the  past  half 
century.  Dr  Wolman  has  reached  a  con- 
cluiilon  for  which  he  almost  feels  a  need  to 
apologize,  because  It  sounds  too  much  like 
a  cliche.  Still,  be  expresses  it  rather  elo- 
ciuently:  "niere  Is  Jio  place  In  the  world  I 
would  choose  to  live  over  this,  because  there 
is  no  country  that  has  what  we  have.  I 
don't  me.'ui  material  wealth,  which  Is  one  of 
the  Ingredients,  but  which  has  the  natural 
beauty,  the  freedom,  the  opix>rtunllies.  And 
I've  never  come  back  that  I'm  not  .igain  Im- 
pressed with  that  difference. 

"This  Is  not  to  say  that  I  don't  find  Eng- 
land beautiful:  I  do.  and  It's  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite countries.  Or  that  I  don't  find  Prance 
exciting.  Or  that  I  don't  And  completely 
fascinating  the  drive  downtown  from  the 
Calcutta  airport;  It's  one  of  the  few  places 
where  you're  completely  overwhelmed  by 
humanity.  But  you  can't  escape  the  fact 
that  ours  Is  In  many  many  respect  a  blea.sed 
land.  It's  an  anuizing  country — a  country 
which  In  many  ways  Is  envied,  and  we  seem 
to  generate  dislike  or  even  hatred  on  occa- 
sion. I  think  part  of  It  is  due  to  tlie  fact 
that  here  we  sit:  rich,  relatively  happy,  with 
certainly  ail  the  more  obvious  material  things 
that  everybody  would  like.  But  move  around 
amongst  people  who  have  never  been  any- 
thing but  half -starved,  who  no  day  in  the 
year  have  enough  food,  who  don't  have 
enough  clothes,  who've  never  had  a  Job.  One 
looks  at  It  and  wonders:  what  can  we  do 
about  that?  In  my  work  It's  always  puzzled 
me.  I'm  in  a  sense  a  perennial  optimist,  or 
else  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  stand  It.  I'd  have 
to  quit." 

Besides  opUmlsm,  patience  is  another  es- 
sentiiU  Ingredient  in  Dr.  Wolman's  outlook 
and  in  his  resistance  to  quitting  As  he 
teUs  his  students.  In  his  field  he  measures 
the  time  between  idea  and  executloa  In 
geological  terms.  People  ask  me.  do  you 
Oxid    any   difference    throughout    the    world 


In  the  last  five  or  ten  years?  I  say  yea.  To 
me.  It's  quite  measurable  and  quite  gratify- 
ing. Not  as  fast  as  Id  like,  but  I've  seen 
many  very  ImptH-tant.  almost  quasl-revolu- 
tlons  In  my  field.  And  since  I  battled  for 
that.  I  say  It's  all  to  the  good." 


BIG  BROTHER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  con- 
tinues its  study  and  investigation  of 
inva.sions  of  privacy,  it  is  extremely 
encouraging  to  learn  that  we  are  receiv- 
ing supiKjrt  from  all  "walks  of  life.  Re- 
cently, the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  meeting  In  tlie  Kiel  Auditorium 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  passed  a  number  of 
resolutions  out  of  their  28th  annual  con- 
vention. 

One  of  these  resolutions  dealt  with  tho 
area  of  "invasions  of  privacy."  The  28th 
convention  of  the  CWA  went  on  record 
as  opposing  the  "spreading  use  of  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  equipment  by 
Government  and  industry,  and  supixirts 
the  efforts  of  those  congressional  leaders 
who  advocate  strong  legislation  to  licen.sc 
the  manufacturer,  regulate  the  sale,  and 
prohibit  the  indiscriminate  use  of  eaves- 
dropping and  wiretapping  equipment." 

I  a.sk  luianimous  consent  to  insert,  at 
this  point  In  the  Record,  the  resolution 
of  tlie  28th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America 
i.ssued  in  June  of  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow.s; 

Invasions  of  PRrvACT  Resolution 

Big  Brother  Is  not  only  watching,  he  s 
listening,  too.  Mounting  evidence  of  wide- 
spread wiretapping  has  been  gathered  by 
Congressional  committees.  Senator  Edward 
V.  Long  has  charged  that  the  "net  effect  of 
the  widespread  use  of  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  equipment  unfortunately  is 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  fear  on  the  part 
of  our  citizenry." 

As  chalrtnan  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Senator  Long  has  probed  deeply  Into  the  In- 
vasions of  privacy  which  have  become  so 
commonplace  a  threat  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  individual  privacy. 

"During  the  cotirse  of  hearing."  Senator 
Long  has  said,  "we  discovered  that  many 
people — both  In  and  out  of  government — 
resort  to  tapping  of  telephones  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  Information.  Sometimes 
the  phone  tap  la  used  for  Industrial  espio- 
nage purposes.  And.  more  often  than  not, 
our  police  and  federal  agencies  re.'^ort  to 
eavesdropping  and  wiretapping  in  crlmln.i; 
and  national  security  cases." 

Senator  Long  and  others  have  pointed  out 
that  the  Interpretation  placed  on  current 
legislation  by  the  Justice  Department  give!; 
Little  or  no  practical  protection  against  wire- 
tapping. 

Since  many  of  our  members  work  in  the 
telephone  Industry,  where  wiretapping  tech- 
niques are  readily  at  hand,  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America  has  a  complete  and 
historic  awareness  of  the  threats  posed  by 
the  ease  with  which  such  Invasions  ot  pri- 
vacy can  be  accomplished. 

Also,  our  own  members  often  are  sub- 
jected to  surveillance  by  means  of  monitor- 
ing devices  which  are  now  available  to  orga- 
niaatlons  outside  the  telephone  Industry. 
And  oiir  own  members  occasionally  have 
been  approached  by  unscrupulous  operatives 
who  have  sought  skilled  technicians  to  tap 


the  phones  of  telephone  company  sub- 
scnbeis. 

It  IS  well  over  a  year  since  CWA  President 
Beirne's  Senate  testimony  on  wiretapping 
drsw  national  attention.  Since  that  "time, 
major  magazines,  frequent  new.spaper  fea- 
tures and  a  national  television  documentary 
have  highlighted  the  problem.  Nevertheless, 
corrective  action  has  been  slight  and  spo- 
radic. 

The  moral  fabric  of  American  society  Is 
being  steadily  corrupted  by  the  temptations 
created  by  wiretapputg  and  other  snooping 
devices  that  are  both  simple  in  application 
and  sophisticated  in  etTectiveness.  The  time 
has  come  to  call  a  halt.     Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  28th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  opposes  the  spreading  use  of  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropjiiiig  equipment  by 
government  and  Industry,  and  supports  the 
efforts  of  those  Congressional  leaders  who 
advocate  strong  legislation  to  license  the 
manufacture,  regulate  the  sale  and  prohibit 
the  iiidi.scrlmlnate  use  of  eavesdropping  and 
wiretapping  equipment. 

Further,  we  urge  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation prohibiting  the  tise  of  monitoring 
equipment  In  connection  with  any  employer- 
employee  relationship. 


ADDRESS  BY  W.  AVERELL  HARRI- 
MAN.  AMBASSADOR  AT  LARGE. 
BEFORE  ASSOCIATED  HARVARD 
ALUMNI 

Mr.  MOND.\LE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  W.  Averell  Harriman.  Ambas- 
sador at  Large,  recently  gave  a  most  per- 
ceptive speech  before  the  Associated 
Harvard  Alumni  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  recognized  in  his  speech  that  we  live 
in  a  most  extraordinary  centuiT — at  a 
time,  in  the  words  of  John  Kennedy,  in 
which  "if  we  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor  then  we  surely  cannot  save  the 
few  who  are  rich." 

The  Ambassador  said  In  his   speech: 

Tlie  great  task — the  overriding  challenge — 
for  mankind  In  the  rest  of  the  twentieth 
century  Is  to  do  In  the  world  what  we  began 
to  do  a  generation  ago  in  the  United  Slates: 
to  help  build  a  world  society  where  everyone 
can  start  to  hope  for  a  better  life.  If  not  for 
himself  at  least  for  his  children  and  his 
Children's  children. 

We  cannot  survive  as  an  Island  of  safety 
and  prosperity,  aloof  from  poverty,  wretched- 
ness and  strife  elsewhere  on  this  small 
planet.  We  must  offer  a  helping  hand  to 
those  who  ask  our  aid  to  fiil.lll  their 
hopes.  ...  » 

Mr.  President,  the  world  is  in  a  revo- 
lution. This  Nation  must  share  in  the 
hopes,  the  passion,  and  the  action,  the 
Imagination,  and  the  peril  of  this  revolu- 
tion. 

Ambassador  Harriman  pointed  out  in 
his  speech  that  George  Woods,  President 
of  the  World  Bank,  recently  stated  that 
by  the  turn  of  the  century  at  the  present 
growth  rates  the  poorer  countries  will 
Increase  their  per  capita  annual  income 
by  no  more  than  $50  while  we  will  add 
$1,500. 

We  cannot  allow  tills  disparity  to 
grow,  Mr.  President.  Yet  Ambassador 
Harriman  recognized  the  danger  present 
today.    He  said : 

Unfortunately  I  detect  a  new  mood  In 
some  quarters  today — a  retreat  from  the  Idea 
of  larger  responsibility,  a  desire  to  return  to 
our  own  concerns,  almost  a  neo-lsolationism. 
One  can  understand  the  causes  of  the  mood 
because  the  burdens  have  been  heaw.  the 


problems  intractable,  the  results  slow,  "yet 
we  cannot  let  frustrations  become  the  ruler 
of  our  Judgment,  or  fatigue  the  arbiter  of 
our  policy. 

Mr.  President,  something  like  this  is 
happening  today  with  the  retreat  by  some 
from  the  concept  of  foreign  aid.  Our 
aid  alone  will  not  capture  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  i>eopIes  of  the  world,  but  our 
failuie  to  carry  on  a  useful  aid  program 
in  the  midst  of  our  prosperity  would  con- 
demn us  in  their  imaginations,  and 
would  severely  hamper  us  politically. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  insert  the 
te.xt  of  Ambassador  Harriman's  speech 
in  the  Record.  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ADDRE.SS      BT      THE       HoNOBABLE      W.       AVERELL 

llAaaiMAN.  Amba.ssadob  at  Large.  Before 
THE  Associated  Harvard  .^lu.mn'i.  H.\rvard 
Yard,  Ca.mbridge.  Mass..  June  16,  1966 

I  come  before  you  as  a  "Yale  man  who  has 
spent  tlie  best  years  of  his  lite  -working  for 
Harvard  Presidents. 

But.  now  that  you  have  made  me  a  Harvard 
man  today,  at  last,  I  am  beginning  to  feel 
legitimate. 

The  nation  has  owed  a  gcxxl  deal  to  Harvard 
in  these  years — not  only  two  great  Democratic 
Presidents  but  any  number  of  Democratic 
brain  trusters  on  the  faculty — as  well  as 
even  more  Republican  voters.  I  am  reliably 
informed,  among  the  alumni. 

But  one  thing  stands  out :  in  one  way  or 
another  this  viniversity  seems  to  have  taught 
its  graduat-eg  that  there  are  more  Important 
things  in  life  than  purely  i-)ersona!  gain.  It 
has  held  out  an  ideal  of  public  service  and 
established  a  record  of  public  achievement. 
Its  graduates  work  for  the  community,  the 
nation  and  the  world — who  kno-ws  how  many 
governments,  beside  our  own.  are  li^fluenced 
by  Harvard  men? 

No  men  in  our  time  have  better  exemplified 
this  tradition  of  public  service  than  Franklin 
D.  Rcxisevelt.  Class  of  1904.  and  John  F 
Kennedy,  Class  of  1940.  It  has  been  my  good 
fi/rtune  to  have  served  them  both. 

Both  these  Harvard  Presidents  were  dis- 
tinguished, among  other  things,  by  their  pre- 
cise and  vivid  understanding  of  history. 
They  understood  that  change  In  the  world 
was  inexorable,  that  the  velocity  of  history 
has  never  been  greater,  and  that  our  nation 
can  keep  abreast  of  history  only  as  it  presses 
ever  forward  to  new  deals  and  new  frontiers. 

They  knew  also  that  the  changes  were  not 
only  in  man's  machines  and  his  institutions 
but.  even  more,  in  his  aspirations  and  values. 
They  understood  that  the  towering  fact  of 
the  20ih  century  has  been  the  awakening 
around  the  planet  of  the  masses  of  humanity, 
so  long  the  victims  of  misery,  exploitation. 
and  oblivion. 

President  Roosevelt  used  to  sjieak  of  "the 
forgotten  man."  In  our  own  country  we 
have  Ijegun  to  remember  the  forgotten  man: 
the  unemployed  and  the  impoverished:  the 
sick  and  the  aged:  the  man  whose  color 
consigned  him  to  second-class  citizenship; 
and  the  man  whose  lack  of  education  de- 
nied him  opixjrtuntly. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  "For  one  true 
measure  of  a  nation  is  its  success  in  ful- 
filling the  promise  of  a  better  life  for  each 
of  its  members.  Let  this  be  the  measure  o: 
our  nation." 

In  the  more  than  thirty  years  since  I 
first  went  to  work  for  Franklin  R-joseveli 
in  the  National  Recovery  Administration — 
the  old  NRA — our  country  has  made  steady 
progress  In  widening  the  promise  of  Ameri- 
can life.  TiKlay  President  Johnson's  deter- 
mination to  make  all  American  citizens  fuU 
members  of  the  national  commimity — to 
strike   down   the   barriers   which   hold    men 


and  women  back  for  reasons  beyond  their 
own  control — is  carrying  this  effort  toward 
its  fulfillment  in  the  goals  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety. 

In  so  acting  In  our  own  society,  we  are 
recovering  the  sciiSe  of  public  purpose — ■ 
we  are  reclaiming  ^our  moral  heritage. 

Yet.  even  as  we  make  progress  at  home 
we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  the  same 
problems  on  a  far  larger  scale  in  the  world 
outside. 

In  the  thirties  Franklin  Roosevelt  told 
us  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  could  not 
move  ahead  so  long  as  one  of  its  parts 
lagged  behind  in  poverty  and  underdevelop- 
ment. In  the  sixties  John  F  Kennedy  told 
us  that  the  world  could  not  move  ahead  if 
one  part  lived  in  affluence  and  the  rest 
in  squalor. 

The  great  task — the  overriding  challenge — 
for  mankind  in  the  rest  of  the  20lh  cen- 
tury is  to  do  in  the  world  what  we  began 
to  do  a  generation  ago  in  the  United  States; 
to  help  build  a  world  society  where  every- 
one can  start  to  hope  lor  a  better  life,  if 
not  for  himself  at  least  for  his  children 
and    his    children's    children. 

We  c.vnnot  survive  as  an  island  of  safety 
and  prosperity,  aloof  from  poverty,  wretched- 
ness and  strife  elsewhere  on  this  sm.Ul 
planet.  We  must  offer  a  helping  hand  to 
those  who  ,isk  our  aid  to  fulfill  their  hojjes 
for  a  better  life,  in  freedom  from  outside 
interference. 

At  this  .same  gathering  nineteen  years  ago. 
General  Marshall  pointed  to  the  needs  of  a 
war  torn  Europe,  and  proposed  a  cooperative 
plan  for  European  recovery.  This  combined 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  made  possible 
the  revival  of  the  genius  and  vitality  of  West- 
ern Europe  Now  Western  Europe  is  more 
Vigorous  and  dynamic  than  ever 

Today  we  are  reviewing  the  relationship 
within  the  North  Atlantic  Community  and 
the  role  of  NATO  which  has  served  us  so  well 
In  the  past.  In  looking  ahead  we  find  a  wide 
measure  of  unity  of  purpose  among  14  of  the 
15  allies.  It  is  agreed  that  our  integrated 
strength  continues  not  only  to  give  essentia: 
security  but  greater  opportunity  for  progress 
In  the  political  field  this  unity  can  con- 
tribute to  breaking  down  the  unnatural  bar- 
riers of  the  Iron  Curtain — the'*trong  desire 
of  the  peoples  of  both  E.'iSt  and  West  It  ran 
provide,  as  well,  combined  economic  re- 
sources needed  to  assist  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world  "in  attacking  the  funda- 
mental problems  confronting"  them 

Nineteen  years  ago  the  acute  problem  com- 
pelling our  concern  was  a  stricken  Europe 
Today  it  is  the  plight  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  Many  of  these  have  only  recently 
attained  their  independence. 

I  vividly  recall  President  Roosevelt  press- 
Ing  Prime  Minister  Churchill  during  the  war 
to  grant  India  Independence.  TTils  advice.  I 
might  add.  was  not  at  the  time  fully  ap- 
preciated Roosevelt's  influence  and  the  ex- 
ample of  our  actions  in  the  Philippines  have 
contributed  to  the  rapid  emergence  of  57  new 
nations  from  colonial  stntus 

President  Kennedy  stated  our  position  In 
the  United  Nations  In  unequivocal  worJs 
"My  country  Intends  to  be  a  participant, 
not  merely  an  observer  in  the  peaceful, 
expeditious  movement  of  nations  from  the 
status  of  colonies  to  the  partnership  of 
equals  " 

Tliese  57  newly  Independent  nations  are 
now  faced  with  the  staeeerine  problems  of 
self-government  combined  with  the  need 
fjr  rapid  economic  de^■eIopment  These  are 
formidable  tasks  and  outside  he'.p  is  needed 
to  deal  with  them. 

In  recent  years  we  have  undertaken  to  give 
a  helping  hand  both  through  our  support  of 
international  organizations  as  well  as 
through  bilateral  assutance  Much  con- 
structive work  has  been  accomplished,  but 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  are  greater 
than  the  means  provided  to  meet  it. 
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Unhappily  the  gap  between  the  poorer 
countries  and  the  richer  Is  Increasing. 
Countries  which  have  about  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  free  world  have  an  average 
per  capita  gross  national  product  of  $100 
or  less,  compared  to  ours  of  over  $3,000. 

The  President  of  the  World  Bank.  George 
Woods — a  product  of  Boston — recently 
pointed  out  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century 
at  present  growth  rates  the  po<5rer  countries 
will  increase  their  per  capita  annual  income 
by  no  more  than  $50  while  we  will  add 
$1,500.  Similar  comparisons  are  applicable 
to  the  other  industrialized  nations.  Mr. 
Woods,  therefore,  calls  for  a  sharp  incresise 
In  the  flow  of  capital  to  the  developing  na- 
tions and  on  better  terms,  together  with 
greater  consideration  for  the  acut«  prob- 
lems created  by  the  Instability  In  the  terms 
of  trade. 

A  former  World  Bank  President,  Eugene 
Black  is  taking  the  lead  in  formulating 
plans  for  the  cooperative  development  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  new  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

It  may  be  reassuring  to  some  to  realize  that 
these  two  men  are  not  academic  brain 
trusters  but  hard-headed  successful  bankers 
with  whom  I  used  to  work  during  the  years 
I  was  involved  In  international  banking. 

Clearly,  both  moral  obligation  and  political 
necessity  require  us  to  do  all  we  can  to 
Join  in  helping  the  awakening  peoples  to 
move  as  rationally  and  quickly  as  they  Ciin 
into  the  20th  century.  Unfortunately,  I  d-  - 
tect  a  new  mood  in  some  quarters  today  .  .  . 
a  retreat  from  the  Idea  of  larger  responsi- 
bility, a  desire  to  return  to  our  own  ccn- 
cerns.  almost  a  neo-isolationism.  One  ciui 
understand  the  causes  of  this  mood  because 
the  burdens  have  Ijeen  heavy,  the  problems 
Intractable,  the  result-s  slow.  Yet  we  cannot 
let  frustration  become  the  r\iler  of  our  Judg- 
ment, or  fatigue  the  arbiter  of  our  policy. 
I  feel  that  something  like  this  is  happen- 
ing today  when  men  who  have  previously 
fought  for  foreign  aid  now  regard  these 
programs  with  IndllTerence  or  reject  them 
with  Indignation  For  foreign  assistance  is 
one  essential  way  In  which  we  can  meet  our 
responsibilities  to  the  developing  world  ajid 
thereby  protect  our  national  Interest. 

No  doubt  the  aid  programs  have  had  their 
defect-s  and  failuree — though  they  have 
never  iseen  better  directed  than  they  are  by 
a  Harvard  man  today.  Certainly  they  have 
not  wrought  magic  or  passed  miracles,  al- 
though the  Marshall  Plan  was  In  fact  a 
miraculous  success.  Yet  they  axe  the  means 
by  which  we  can  join  Ln  partnership  with 
brave  and  patriotic  men  In  other  lands, 
working  for  the  modernization  of  their 
countrlee.  To  cast  oft  this  hope  of  a  con- 
structive relationship  would  be  a  blow  not 
only  against  our  national  security,  but 
against  ovir  moral  Identity. 

Economic  aid.  I  have  said,  is  one  indis- 
putable way  by  which  we  can  associate  our- 
selves with  those  seeking  national  and  social 
fulfillment. 

There  Is  one  other  way.  even  more  pro- 
found, and  that  Is  the  Influence  of  our  demo- 
cratic ideals.  Our  leadership  In  the  world 
does  not  rest  ultimately  on  our  material 
wealth  or  on  our  military  power.  It  rests — 
In  any  enduring  or  significant  way — on  the 
extent  to  which  ovir  society  and  otir  policies 
embody  aspirations  which  touch  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  was  in  Moscow  when  Franklin  Roosevelt 
died — and  I  will  never  forget  the  shock  and 
sorrow  of  the  Russian  people,  the  weeping  In 
the  streets,  the  sense  of  desolation.  Roose- 
velt represented  a  hope  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, even  In  Stalin's  Russia. 

And  no  member  of  the  class  of  1966  will 
ever  forget  when  and  where  he  heard  about 
the  death  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Yet  yours  was  not  a  private  grief.  Shock 
and  grief  encircled  the  world.  Today,  In 
hovels  and  shanties  In  Latin.  America,  Africa, 


Asia.  I  am  told,  photographs  of  President 
Kennedy,  torn  fron\  newspapers.  stiU  hang, 
recalling  the  faith  forgotten  men  everywhere 
had  ill  his  purpose  and  leadership.  Even 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  people  still  feel  and 
speak  of  his  loss. 

Th!.';.  I  would  like  to  think.  Is  the  Harvard 
herltace.  the  legacy  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
John  F.  Kennedy.  It  Is  a  challenge  to  self- 
satisfaction  and  complacency.  It  is  a  sum- 
mons to  generosity  and  magnanimity.  It  is 
a  call  to  action-  bold  action,  gallant  action. 
It  carries  us  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of 
our  personal  lives  and  private  concerns.  Into 
a  realm  of  higher  and  deeper  fulfillment.  It 
reminds  us  that  we  live  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary century  in  history— and  that,  as 
another  Harvard  man,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
once  said:  "As  life  Is  action  and  passion.  It 
is  required  of  a  man  that  he  should  share  the 
passion  and  action  of  his  time  at  [jerll  of 
being  judged  not  to  have  lived.  ' 

Ttii.s  is  the  meaning  of  the  lives  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  and  John  F  Kennedy. 
They  shared  the  actions  and  pas.sions  of  their 
times.  Tlipy  knew  there  wiis  nothing  to  fear 
but  fear  itself.  They  asked  not  what  hu- 
manity could  do  for  them,  but  what  they 
could  do  for  humanity.  As  Harvard  men, 
you  inherit  an  Inspiring  tradition. 

Let  us  recall  the  words  John  F  Kennedy, 
while  still  a  Senator,  used  at  Hyde  Park  In 
tribute  to  President  Roosevelt: 

•It  is  essential,  from  time  to  time,  that 
we  pay  tribute  to  pa-st  greatness  and  historic 
achievement  But  we  would  betray  the  very 
cau.se  we  honor  if  we  did  not  now  look  to 
the  future  as  well.  We  would  be  unfaithful 
to  the  man  we  honor  if  we  did  not  look  be- 
yond his  work  to  the  new  challenges — the 
new  problems — the  new  work  which  lies 
ahead.  For  the  last  public  message  he  ever 
wrote,  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  closed 
with  these  words  to  the  American  j>*ople; 
■The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  tomor- 
row will  be  our  doubts  of  today  Let  us  move 
forward  with  strong  and  active  faith.'  " 


MAN.   AIN'T   THIS   GREAT? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  a  ncw.s  story  appeared  in  this 
afternoon's  Washington  Star  carrying 
the  headline  "Looters  Go  on  a  Spree." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  story 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

M.*N   Ain't  This  Great?— Looters  Go  on   a 

Spree 

(By  Austin  Scott) 

Cleveland.  Ohio — "You  know,  said  a  man 
at  my  elbow.  "I  bet  this  riot  Is  the  first  time 
In  a  long  while  that  some  people  have  had 
enough  to  eat." 

As  he  sp<jke.  a  dozen  young  Negroes,  many 
in  their  early  teens,  were  struggling  to  twist 
the  metal  grating  from  the  door  nf  the  Sav- 
Mor  food  store,  a  dingy  building  In  the  rub- 
bish-strewn heart  of  the  Hough  Negro  slum. 

Rioters  had  smashed  all  windows  In  the 
one-story  brick  building  the  night  before, 
and  the  plywood  panels  that  had  taken  their 
places  provided  good  cover  for  those  bent  on 
looting. 

After  a  brief  struggle,  the  metal  grating 
gave  way.  The  young  Negroes  shoved  the 
door  open  and  rushed  inside,  cheered  on  by  a 
crowd  of  perhaps  two-dozen  neighborhood 
residents  behind  a  line  of  cars  across  the 
street.  >■ 

They  stopped  first  at  the  check-out  coun- 
ters U)  grab  shopping  bags,  then  ranged 
quickly  up  and  down  the  aisles,  loading 
their  arms  with  canned  and  baked  goods, 
paper  products  and  household  accessories. 
As  each  bag  filled,  it  was  brought  across  the 
street  and  placed  on  the  ground  behind  the 


line  of  parked  cars  In  less  than  three  min- 
utes the  number  of  bags  had  grown  t-u  more 
than  a  dozen. 

"Get  some  of  them  cans  of  beer,"  a  woman 
shouted  to  a  youth  who  looked  to  be  about 
16.  He  smiled  at  her.  danced  on  tiptoe  acroes 
the  street,  and  returned  with  a  bag  full  of 
cans,  which  he  deposited  on  the  ground  at 
lier  feet. 

"At  your  service."  he  said,  smiling  and  tak- 
ing an  exaggerated  bow  "Anything  you 
want.  Madam,  just  you  ask." 

A  man  in  his  30s  sporting  a  bright  red  shirt 
smiled  and  commented,  "Man,  ain't  this 
great!" 

The  line  of  shopping  bags  kept  growing. 
A  man  In  his  20s  stuffed  the  rear  seat  of  his 
car  full  of  Ioot«d  merchandise  Another 
piled  bag  after  bag  on  an  overloaded  shop- 
ping cart.  Children  shouted  WTth  excitement 
as  the  lo<jt.ers  ventured  farther  and  farther 
toward  the  back  of  the  store. 

"Don't  y'all  get  too  far  back."  a  teen-aged 
girl  yelled.  "That's  the  way  the  cops  catch 
you   " 

Almost  all  the  spectators  were  smiling  with 
•approval,  enjoying  the  spectacle,  when  a  siren 
suddenly  shrieked  nearby  and  two  police  cars 
roared  around  the  corner  Instantly  the 
looters  scattered,  but  many  weren't  fast 
enough 

One  policeman  grabbed  his  gun.  headed 
straight  for  the  store  door  and  trapped  five 
looters  Inside.  Another  leveled  his  revolver 
at  a  fleeing  man  in  his  early  20s.  who  ran  the 
other  way,  only  to  discover  a  rifle  1-arrel  pok- 
ing into  his  stomach. 

The  spectators  scattered,  too,  leaving  in 
sucli  hiuste  that  they  knrx-ked  over  several  of 
ihe  shopping  bags,  spilling  the  contents. 

"Tliey  got  my  sister."  said  one  girl  who 
looked  to  l>e  noolder  than  14.  "My  sister  is 
in  there.  I  told  her  not  to  go  out,  but  she 
went  anyway.  I  wonder  what  they'll  do  to 
her?" 

A  policeman  came  over  and  began  carting 
the  shopping  bags  back  across  the  street  to 
the  store. 

"Don't  they  know  they're  just  makin'  trou- 
ble for  themselves?"  he  asked.  "They  do 
that,  and  all  of  their  friends  have  got  to  suf- 
fer the  consequences." 


THE       CZECHOSLOVAK       NATIONAL 

COUNCIL   OF   AMERICA   AND  THE 

RECENT  VISIT  OF  HIS  EMINENCE 

JOSEPH      CARDINAL      BERAN      OF 

PRAGUE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  speak  of  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  of  America  and  the  re- 
cent visit  in  this  country  of  His  Eminence 
Joseph  Cardinal  Beran  of  Prague. 

The  C•^echoslovak  National  Council  of 
America  is  a  nonprofit  organization  of 
people  dedicated  to  halting  Communi.'it 
supprcs.sion  of  democratic  freedom. 

The  visit  of  Cardinal  Beran  was  a  sig- 
nificant event  for  the  crusade  of  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Cardinal  Beran — then  Archbishop 
Beran— spoke  out  courageously  for  free- 
dom of  mind  when  the  Nazis  overran 
Czechoslovakia  in  1939  and  when  the 
CommunistxS  took  over  in  1948. 

Cardiital  Beran  survived  the  threat  of 
death  plus  12  years  of  arrest  by  the 
Communists. 

The  cardinal's  survival  of  these  trials 
Is  significant  to  the  freedom  of  mind  from 
Communist  domination  for  which  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ica is  constantly  working. 
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I  am  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ica particularly  because  of  my  work  in 
establishing  the  American  Consulate 
Genera^  in  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  my  duties  as  Vice  President  of  the 
International  Rescue  Committee  head- 
ing Uieir  Hungarian  refugee  program  in 
Austria. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  support  the  dedi- 
cated work  of  the  Czechoslovak  National 
Council  of  America  in  its  determined  ef- 
fort to  relieve  the  burdened  minds  of 
people  suppressed  under  communLsm  in 
Eastern  Europe  and.  with  a  full  heart, 
welcome  Cardinal  Beran  to  our  country. 


MASSIVE  GRASSROOTS  SUPPORT 
FOR  SENATE  VERSION  OF  H.R. 
13881— THE  ANIMAL  PROTECTION 
BELL 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  of  tills  week  the  appointed 
conferees  from  the  Senate  and  the  House 
are  scheduled  to  meet  to  work  out  a  final 
wording  of  H.R.  13881.  the  much-publi- 
cized animal  protection  bill. 

As  you  may  know,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
vitally  Interested  in  this  legislation.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee I  was  privileged  to  give  my  sup- 
port from  the  very  beginning  to  the  wise 
amendments  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]. 

In  essence,  the  Monroney  amendments 
extended  H.R.  13881  to  cover  research 
animals  in  the  laboratories  whille  they 
are  waiting  to  be  experimented  on,  and 
while  they  are  recovering  from  an  exper- 
iment. Not  a  syllable  of  the  Monroney 
amendments  referred  to  the  period  of 
actual  experimentation,  to  the  time  when 
the  animal  is  on  the  operating  table,  so 
to  speak. 

It  seems  to  me  that  without  the  Mon- 
roney amendments,  which  were,  fortu- 
nately, Incorporated  into  H.R.  13881  by 
an  88-0  vote  of  the  Senate,  H  R.  13881 
would  be  a  halfhearted  and  Inadequate 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged  to  find 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  agree  with  me  on  this  point. 

If  the  quantities  of  mail  that  I  receive 
can  be  taken  as  an  accurate  Indication, 
most  of  the  people  interested  in  animal 
welfare  want  to  see  the  Senate  version 
of  H.R.  13881  become  law.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  conferees  from  the  House,  in  re- 
sponse to  massive  grassroots  interest, 
will  view  the  Senate-passed  Monroney 
amendment  as  an  improvement  to  their 
very  praiseworthy  bill. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  brief 
but  poignant  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Birmingham  Post-Herald  on  Satur- 
day, June  25.  This  editorial  points  out 
that — 

If  humane  treatment  la  the  goal  It  is  sense- 
less to  exempt  the  laboratory  facilities.  Cer- 
tainly there  should  be  no  Interference  with 
the  research  Itself.  But  crowded,  dirty.  Ill- 
tended  kennels  are  as  Inhumane  In  a  labo- 
ratory as  they  are  elsewhere  and  should  be 
forbidden. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  this  sen- 
sible editorial  to  my  colleagues,  and 
therefore  ask  uiianlmous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Birmingham  Post-Herald,   June 

25,  1966) 

Keep   the   MoNaoNET   Amendment 

The  long  uphill  flght  for  a  law  to  Insure 
humane  treatment  of  laboratory  animals  is 
nearly  won.  Both  House  and  .Senate  have 
passed  bills,  difTerences  in  which  now  must 
be  Ironed  out  In  joint  conference. 

Both  bills  authorize  the  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary to  draw  up  standards  for  humane  treat- 
ment by  dealers,  to  license  dealers  in  dogs 
and  cats,  and  to  require  both  dealers  and 
research  facilities  to  keep  records  of  their 
animal  purchases. 

But  the  Senate  bill  contains  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Monroney  of  Oklahoma 
providing  also  for  standards  of  humane  treat- 
nxent  In  the  laboratory  Itself — not.  of  course, 
during  experimentation  but  while  the  ani- 
mals are  kenneled  before  and  after.  If  in- 
spectors find  evidence  of  Inhumane  treat- 
ment a  cease-and-desist  order  could  be  is- 
sued. . 

The  House  rejected  any  such  provision  In 
response  to  arguments  that  it  would  hinder 
research.  The  Senat*  by  an  85  to  0  vote  this 
week  adopted  the  Monroney  Amendment. 
The  Senate  was  right. 

If  humane  treiatment  of  laboratory  animals 
is  the  goal  It  Is  senseless  to  exempt  the  lab- 
oratory facilities.  Certainly  there  should  be 
no  Interference  with  the  research  itself.  But 
crowded,  dirty,  iU-tended  kennels  are  as  In- 
humane in  a  laboratory  as  they  are  elsewhere 
and  should  be  forbidden.  The  conference 
committee  should  keep  the  Monroney  Amend- 
ment in  the  bill. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  10  years 
ago  this  month,  the  Communist  Party 
organ  Pravda  clearly  restated  the  totah- 
tarlan  philosophy  of  the  Soviet  rule  when 
it  said: 

The  Commonlst  Party  has  been  and  will  be 
the  only  master  of  the  minds  and  thouglits, 
the  spokesman,  leader  and  organizer  of  the 
people  in  their  struggle  for  Communism. 

Ten  years  ago  the  people  of  Poland 
answered  30,000  strong  when  they  stood 
up  to  tanics,  artillery,  and  troops  of  the 
Polish  Communist  regime  in  the  city  of 
Poznan.  and  let  the  world  know  that  they 
abhorred  the  Commimist  philosophy  and 
domination.  The  story  hr.s  been  the 
same  in  East  Germany  and  Hungary. 
Tliere  is  no  universal  political  doctrine 
under  which  one  power  can  subjugate 
another  people  without  eventual  insur- 
rection by  those  oppressed  people. 

The  Communist  doctrine  caiuiot  en- 
dure. In  its  21  years  of  hegemony 
in  Eastern  Europe,  it  has  failed  to 
establish  the  political  control  and  eco- 
nomic success  predicted  by  its  leaders. 
In  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  Ghana, 
the  Sudan,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines, 
and  Indonesia,  the  people  have  actively 
rejected  commurUsm,  whether  Soviet, 
Chinese,  native,  or  of  any  other  origin. 

These  events  dramatize  a  weakening 
In  the  foundations  of  the  supposed  Com- 
munist morwlith.  President  Tito  of  Yu- 
goslavia has  continued  to  take  actions 
Inconsistent  with  Communist  doctrine. 
Rumania  will  no  longer  meekly  comply 
with  the  Moscow-dominated  Warsaw 
Pact.  The  Kremlin  must  still  turn  to  the 
capitalist  imtions  for  grain  to  make 
bread  for  the  Russian  people. 


Although  signs  of  disenchantment  with 
communism  are  becoming  widespread, 
the  dream  of  the  freedom  of  all  mankind 
is  far  from  being  achieved  throughout 
tlie  world. 

Since  1917  many  nations  have  been 
forced  to  become  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Allhouph  these  people  were  sup- 
posedly accorded  full  Soviet  citizenship 
and  privileges,  the  majority  of  top  jobs 
and  governmental  positions  were  given 
to  "Great  Russians  " — tliose  people  from 
around  Moscow.  Aside  from  this  more 
subtle  methods  of  systematic  discrimi- 
nation, antireligious,  and  virulent  anti- 
Semitic  feeling  have  been  widely  prac- 
ticed by  tlie  Soviet  Govenunent.  Racial 
discrimination  has  been  experienced  by 
African  students  who  have  attended 
schools  in  Communist  countries. 

America  must  make  its  position  clear 
that  it  respects  the  rights  of  all  the  peo- 
ple under  Communist  rule.  Last  year  I 
cosponsored  iii  the  Senate  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  6.  callmg  for  national 
independence  and  self-determmatlon  for 
the  brave  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania.  I  urne  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  deal 
favorably  and  expeditiously  with  this 
bill. 

The  United  States  must  pursue  our 
course  with  an  awareness  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  realm  of  international 
relations,  and  with  a  perceptive  and 
steadfast  foreign  policy.  It  must  help  ^ 
insure  the  freedom  of  weaker  nations, 
and  continue  every  meaningful  effort  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  among 
the  people  living  under  the  ironclad 
domination  of  the  Communist  bloc. 


SENATOR  McGOVERN  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  \TETNAM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  1966  issue  of  Mademoiselle  mag- 
azine contains  an  excellent  article  on 
Vietnam  written  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  !Mr. 
McGovernI. 

During  the  course  of  the  article.  Sen- 
ator McGovern  points  out  that  our  mili- 
tary action  in  Vietnam  may  alienate 
more  people  than  it  helps. 

I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  ill  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Opinion:  Geoboe  S.  McGo\tern  on  Viet- 
nam— Our  MiLrTARY  Action  in  Vietnam 
May  Aluinate  More  People  Than  It 
Helps 

(Ed.  note. — In  January,  Mile  presented  "An 
Opinion"  that  discussed  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  our  Vietnam  position.  Mile  here 
presents  on  opposing  view  Geobge  S.  Mc- 
GON-ERN  (Dem..  S-D  )  was  elected  to  the  U.S 
Senate  in  1962 — the  first  Democratic  senat^jr 
from  that  state  since  1936.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  War  Against  Want:  America's  Food 
for  Peace  Program  ( 1964  I  .) 

There  Is  an  old  tale  of  a  hopelessly  lost 
traveler  who  inquired  ol  a,  farmer  the  direc- 
tions to  Junction  City. 

"Mister.  "  said  the  farmer,  "if  I  were  going 
to  Junction  City,  I'd  never  start  from  here  " 

I  suppose  that  President  Johnson  and 
every  other  American  who  has  grappled  with 
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the  problem  In  Vietnam  would  readily  agrf.- 
that  the  path  to  solution  does  not  begin  from 
a  very  desirable  vantage  point. 

Vietnam  h;ws  been  torn  by  conflict  continu- 
ously for  a  quarter  of  a  century  A  part  of 
the  French  colonial  possessions.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  Japan  during  World  War  II.  With 
the  end  of  the  war  In  1945,  France  launched 
a  long  and  bloody  struggle  to  reassert  he" 
control — financed  largely  by  the  United 
States — which  ended  in  victory  for  the  Viet- 
namese under  the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
The  Geneva  settlement,  which  ended  thn 
conflict  in  1954.  provided  for  a  temporary 
military  demarcation  line  at  the  17th  panil- 
lel.  with  elections  to  be  held  two  years  henco 
to  determine  the  leadership  of  a  united  Viet- 
nam, It  was  generally  anticipated  that  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh,  the  hero  of  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, would  easily  win  the  election,  a.id 
that  was  doubtless  a  major  reason  why  he 
agreed  to  the  settlement. 

The  prospect  of  such  a  Communist  victory 
disturbed  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  and  American  policy  planners,  as  well 
as  some  Vietnamese.  So.  with  strong  U.S. 
support,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  was  brought  back 
from  a  monivstery  in  the  United  States  to 
head  an  anticommunlst  government  In  Viet- 
nam. Assisted  economically,  and  advised  by 
US,  military  offlcialB,  Diem  avoided  trade  re- 
lations and  political  contact  with  the  North. 
Supported  by  the  U.S..  Diem  refused  to  go 
through  with  the  election  that  was  to  be  held 
in  1956. 

Ji'rustrated  by  the  breaicdown  of  the  Geneva 
settlement  and  Dlems  oppressive  politlc.l 
tactics,  dissident  elements  In  South  Vletnan  . 
supported  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  began  in  1959  to 
harass  the  Diem  regime  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Viet  Cong  guerilla  movement 
now  in  control  of  two-thirds  of  the  terrain 
and  a  third  of  the  population  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Until  early  1965.  the  United  States  limited 
Its  military  assistance  to  the^Salgon  goverr- 
ment  to  a  gradually  lncrea.smg  advisory  role. 
embracing  some  25,000  Americans.  Begin- 
ning in  February  of  1965.  however.  U.S.  bomb- 
ing attacks  on  both  North  and  South  Vlei - 
nam  and  a  buildup  of  combat  troops  ha\e 
brought  American  forces  to  a  total  of  sone 
200  000.  with  another  60,000  in  naval  unl's 
offshore. 

Why  are  we  now  Involved  so  heavily  in  th  s 
struggle?  What  are  our  goals''  Does  our 
Interest  there  Justify  such  a  massive  commit- 
ment of  American  life  and  treasure — a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  men  and  expenditures  of 
$2  billion  per  month. 

It  is  appropriate  to  state  before  answering 
these  questions  that  I  have  never  accepted 
the  foreign-policy  assumptions  behind  our 
deepening  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Our  policy  planners  say  we  are  in  Vietnam 
In  defense  of  freedom.  One  wonders,  how- 
ever, how  American  troops  can  strengthen 
the  cause  of  freedom  by  Intervening  on  be- 
half of  a  government  which  has  never  had 
the  broad  support  of  its  own  people,  which 
abolished  local  village  government,  and 
which  seemed  to  have  no  more  appeal  to 
Its  citizens  than  the  guerrilla  forces  that 
challenged  it. 

Administration  spokesmen  also  say  we 
are  in  Vietnam  to  honor  the  commitment.-? 
of  three  American  Presidents  It  is  true  that 
shortly  after  the  Geneva  settlement  In  1954, 
President  Elsenhower  otTered  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, prox'iding  It  W'Ould  undertake  substan- 
tial political  reforms.  But  those  reforms 
were  never  carried  out. 

President  Kennedy  Insisted  that  our  effort 
be  limited  to  an  advisory  role.  "In  the 
final  analysis."  he  said,  "it  is  their  war. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  or  lose." 
This  view  was  held  also  by  President  John- 
son, Secretary  McNamara,  and  other  Ad- 
nxlnistratlon  officials  until  the  various  re- 
gimes   in    Saigon    demonstrated    repeatedly 


their  inability  to  secure  sufficient  popular 
backing  to  win  either  a  political  or  a  mili- 
tary victory  without  massive  U.S.  military 
intervention.  We  have  clearly  gone  far  be- 
yond our  offer  (jf  1954  and  the  advisory  role 
that  we  pIay€^d  for  ten  years  thereafter. 

Perhaps  the  most  vigorously  expressed  ex- 
planation of  our  present  heavy  Involvement 
is  the  danger  that  Chinese  power  and  influ- 
ence would  otherwise  topple  the  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia  like  so  many  dominoes. 
To  be  sure,  China  speaks  with  a  belligerent 
voice,  but  It  Is  also  a  poverty-stricken  coun- 
try, beset  by  enormous  problems  at  home  and 
a  bitter  dispute  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
leadership  of  the  Communist  world.  Fur- 
thermore, the  countrle-s  of  Southeast  Asia 
liave  resisted  Chinese  Interference  for  cen- 
turies. Countries  are  not  dominoes — in 
Southeast  Asia  or  In  any  other  area.  They 
are  proud  nationalistic  powers,  Jealous  of 
tlielr  sovereignty. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of 
North  Vietnam,  or  the  volatile  Sihanouk 
of  Cambodia,  or  Thailand,  or  any  other  gov- 
ernment In  Southeast  Asia  will  be  a  patsy 
for  Peking.  At  one  time  we  assumed  that 
Yugoslavia  and  the  other  countries  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe  would  be  manipu- 
lated by  Moscow.  Instead,  those  countries 
have  moved  steadily  toward  an  Independent 
course  We  have  demonstrated  that  even  a 
Communist  government  such  as  Tito's  can  be 
Influenced  towiud  Independence  through  in- 
telligent diplomatic,  political,  and  economic 
p<:)llcies  on  our  part. 

There  is  no  reason  why  similar  US  poli- 
cies -■  uld  not  encourage  the  nationalistic 
tendencies  of  countries  in  Southeast  Asia 
to  remain  free  from  Chinese  manipulation. 
Ftirthermore  Russia,  and  likewise  Japan  and 
India — the  two  key  noncommunist  powers 
of  Asia — have  a  desire  to  foster  independent 
states  in  Southeast  Asia.  All  of  these  coun- 
tries oppose  our  increasing  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  as  the  very  course  that 
may  pull  China  into  a  more  aggressive  in- 
terference in  their  affairs.  They  see  Ameri- 
can military  pressures  forcing  North  Viet- 
nam into  a  closer  dependence  upon  China 
rather  than  acting  as  a  natural  buffer  against 
Chinese  penetration. 

It  is  possible  that  we  could  win  a  military 
victory  of  sorts  in  South  Vietnam.  But  to 
do  so  would  require  us  to  pay  a  price  In 
blood  and  resources  out  of  all  proportion 
to  our  Interests.  The  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  are 
so  completely  intermingled  with  the  civilian 
population  that  to  destroy  them  would  re- 
quire killing  the  very  jjeople  whose  support 
we  seek.  F\irthermore.  some  of  our  greatest 
generals — Matthew  Rldgway.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  Omar  Bradley — have  all  warned 
that  It  would  be  dls;istrous  to  our  secvirity  for 
US.  troops  to  be  drawn  into  a  major  war 
on  the  Asian  mainland.  Senator  Mansfield 
and  his  colleagues  warned  after  their  recent 
tour  that  such  a  war  would  involve  our 
sokllcrs  In  a  conflict  that  is  open-ended — 
where  each  new  commitment  of  American 
soldiers  would  be  offset  by  additional  forces 
from  the  limitless  manpower  of  the  enemy. 

Recognizing  that,  like  the  lost  traveler, 
we  were  not  in  a  very  desirable  place  toibegln 
a  Journey,  I  took  the  Senate  floor  last  July 
to   describe   the   alternatives: 

( 1 )  Do  we  continue  to  accelerate  the  strug- 
gle toward   a  major  war? 

(2)  Do  we  call  it  off  and  withdraw  our 
forces?    Or: 

(3)  Do  we  consolidate  our  present  posi- 
tion, keep  our  casualties  at  a  minimum"  and 
hold  out  indefinitely  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment? 

I  strongly  recommended  the  third  course. 

Now,  seven  months  later,  after  increased 
mllitory  efforts,  the  testing  of  diplomatic 
and  political  strategies,  and  a  personal  tour 
of  war-torn  Vietnam,  I  again  suggest  the 
third  alternative  as  the  most  realistic. 


I  recommended  last  July,  as  I  do  now. 
that  we  stop  the  bombing  attacks  in  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  In  the  North, 
they  have  not  been  effective  in  halting  the 
flow  of  soldiers  and  equipment  southward. 
They  tend  to  unify  the  enemy  and  prompt 
him  to  put  more  forces  Into  the  fray  In  the 
S<5uth,  the  bombing  missions  frequently 
kill  or  malm  Innocent  civilians,  as  X  saw 
all  to  painfully  last  December  in  the 
crowded  hospitals  of  South  Vietnam 

We  ought  also  u^  stop  our  offensive 
ground  operations.  Those  actions  subject 
our  soldiers  to  ambush  and  Jungle  engage- 
ments advantageous  to  the  enemy. 

Instead,  let  us  consolidate  our  military 
po.sltlon  in  the  cities  and  the  coastal  en- 
claves that  we  now  hold.  We  can  defend, 
supply,  and  patrol  these  areas,  with  a  mini- 
mum loss  of  life.  They  would  offer  a  haven 
for  the  anticommunlst,  pro-Salgon  forces 
standing  with  us. 

Such  a  strategy  faces  up  to  present  politi- 
cal reality,  which  finds  \is  in  control  of  the 
cities  and  the  other  side  dominant  in  the 
sparsely  populated  Jungle  and  rural  areas. 
It  minimizes  the  risk  that  we  will  be  drawn 
into  endless  war  in  Asia,  involving  even- 
tually the  armies  of  mainland  China. 

While  I  believe  that  our  unilateral  in- 
volvement and  its  recent  acceleration  has 
been  a  mistake,  we  have  made  public  and 
private  commitments  that  must  be  consid- 
ered. A  holding  action,  which  reduces  the 
loss  of  life  and  protects  our  position  for 
whatever  time  is  necessary  to  secure  an 
honorably  negotiated  settlement,  is  now  the 
most  realistic  strategy. 

Such  a  policy  requires  patience  and  re- 
straint, qualities  not  easily  summoned  in 
wartime.  But  the  alternative  may  be  an 
incredibly  bloody,  inconclusive  war  that 
would  claim  the  sons  of  America  and  of 
Asia  for  years  to  come.  In  the  end.  such  a 
conflict  could  create  conditions  of  hatred 
and  chaos  that  would  Insure  the  t>Tanny  It 
i.s  designed  to  prevent. 

In  Korea,  our  efforts  to  drive  the  North 
Korean  aggressors  back  to  the  38th  parallel 
succeeded  with  a  moderate  loss  of  life  until 
General  MacArthur  pressed  an  offensive 
action  far  into  North  Korea  upward  the 
borders  of  China.  Then  came  the  interven- 
tion of  Chinese  troops — a  million  strong — 
and  the  resulting  years  of  blo<xlshed  and 
death.  All  of  this  might  have  been  pre- 
vented and  a  more  favorable  settlement  se- 
cured had  we  remained  with  our  original 
limited  objective 

I  pray  that  by  the  time  these  words  ap- 
pear in  print  we  will  be  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion not  of  an  escalating  war  but  of  an  esca- 
lating peace  otTenslve.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
negotiate  a  satlsfiictory  end  to  this  tragic 
struggle.  It  will  be  even  more  difficult  to 
assist  effectively  the  building  of  Instilutlons 
of  political  stability  and  freedom.  There  are 
enormous  problems,  too.  of  poverty,  illit- 
eracy, and  disease  that  the  Communists  ■will 
attempt  to  exploit,  but  we  are  not  powerless 
before  such  problems.  We  have  the  agricul- 
tural skill,  the  food  abundance,  the  medical 
knowledge,  the  technical  know-how  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  Southeast  Asia  toward  a 
better  life  for  its  people.  This  Is  the  war 
we  ought  to  wage  in  that  troubled  land 

Although  it  hurts  our  pride,  we  need  to 
recognize  realistically  that  there  is  very  Utile 
support  around  the  globe — even  among  our 
oldest  friends — for  our  present  course  in  Viet- 
nam. But,  a  war-weary  world  would  ap- 
plaud our  initiative  for  peace. 

And  however  slow  the  road,  we  may  ge^  to 
Junction  City  after  all. 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OP 

ROODHOUSE,   ILL. 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Mr.   President,    the 
city  of  Roodhouse,  located  In  my  home 
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state  of  Illinois,  is  this  week  observing  its 
centennial  anniversary. 

The  hi.storj'  of  this  energetic  commu- 
nity is  brief  but.  Indeed,  brilliant.  Lo- 
cated in  the  richly  fertile  and  rollinp 
prairieland  of  west  central  Illlnoi.s.  Rood- 
house  seemed  destined  to  maintain  a  pas- 
toral way  of  life  for  its  inhabitants.  But 
a  .select  sroup  of  able  and  ambitious  men. 
including  the  city's  founder,  John  Flood- 
house,  harbored  far  grander  aspirations 
for  this  infant  community.  Aroused  by 
the  intriguing  possibilities  and  potential- 
ities of  the  railroad,  these  men  sought  to 
secure  its  advantages  for  Roodhouse. 
The  railroad  was  at  that  time,  it  will  be 
remembered,  swiftly  transforming  the 
complexion  of  this  Nation,  aiding  the 
westward  movement  and  establishing 
thriving  and  bustling  centers  where  quiet 
and  meek  communities  had  existed  but 
shortly  before. 

These  foresiphted  men  did  indeed 
acquire  the  desired  railroad  facilities  for 
their  commimity,  and  Roodhouse  quickly 
became  a  railroad  center.  Expanded 
population,  new  and  flourishint;  business, 
and  marked  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  existence  attended  the  arrival  of  the 
railroad  and  flourishes  till  this  day. 

And.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  ob- 
serve that  the  same  energetic,  foresiiiht- 
ed,  and  industrious  attitude  which  char- 
acterized the  early  history  of  this  com- 
munity still  prevails  undiminished  to  this 
day,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gi-atulate  these  fine  people  and  wish  them 
continued  success  and  prosperity. 


FORCED  HOUSING  BILL  AND  COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT  BILL- 
RESOLUTIONS  OF  RICHARDSON. 
TEX..  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Richardson.  Tex.. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  kind  enough 
to  furnish  me  with  copies  of  resolutions 
it  approved  recently. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  pertain 
to  matters  of  national  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  two  resolu- 
tions be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  so 
that  Senators  may  be  infoimed  of  their 
nature  and  content. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Richardson.    Tex.,    Chamber    of    Commerce 

RESOLtmON    or    THE    BOARD    OV    DIRECTORS 

On  June  27,  1966,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Richardson  Chamber  of  Commerce  duly 
considered  and  unanimously  passed  the  fol- 
lowing  resolution: 

Rcsohed.  That  the  Richardson  Chamber 
of  Commerce  publicly  register  its  opposition 
to  the  proposed  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  title  of  H.R.  14765.  Title  IV.  and 
."sometimes  called  the  "Bill  for  Relief  against 
Di.scrlminating  Housing  Practices"  and  some- 
times called  the  "Porced  Housing  Bill"  and  a 
part  of  the  "Civil  Rights  Act  of  196«";  and. 

That,  all  avaUable  means  to  Inform  ap;)ro- 
priate  congressional  representatives  be  used 
to  fully  relate  this  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
views  on  this  subject  to  such  dUtlngulshed 
legi.'^lators. 

E  G  Gatlin. 
President,    Board    o/   Directors,    Rich- 
ardson   Chamber    of    Commerce. 


Richardson  Chamber  or  Commerce  Resolu- 
tion OF  THE  Board  of  Directors 

On  June  27,  1966.  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Richardson  Chamber  of  Commerce 
duly  considered  and  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Richardson  Chamber 
of  Commerce  publicly  register  ite  opposition 
to  the  proposed  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  title  of  S  2934  and  H.R  12466.  and 
sometimes  called  the  "Community  Develop- 
ment  Bill'  ;    and. 

Tliat  all  available  means  to  inform  appro- 
priate congressional  representatives  be  used 
to  fully  relate  this  Cliamber  of  C<^)mmerce's 
views  on  this  subject  to  such  distinguished 
legislators. 

E  G  Gatlin. 
Presidevt,    Board    of    Directors,    Rich- 
ardson Chamber  of  Commerce. 


HOW  TO  CREATE  POVERTY 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
thought-provoking  talk  "How  To  Create 
Poveity  '  by  Walter  Hoving,  chairman  of 
Tiffany  &  Co.,  delivered  at  the  commence- 
ment at  Long  Lsland  University  last 
month. 

Long  known  as  one  of  America's  most< 
successful    businessmen,   Mr.   Hoving   is 
also  a  pi-ofound  student  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

There  being  no  ob.u-ction.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Create  Povertt 
(Commencement    address     at    Long    Island 

University   by   Walter   Hoving.   Chairman, 

Tiffany  &  Co. ) 

President  Johnson  has  made  poverty  a 
major  concern  in  this  country  today.  I  be- 
lieve he  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  first 
head  of  a  great  nation  to  even  mention  the 
word.  The  word  "Poverty"  has  been  tabo6 
for   hundreds   of   years. 

So  let's  take  a  look  at  poverty.  How  did 
it  start?  What  causes  it?  And  what  can 
we  do  about  It? 

Under  the  hunting  and  nomadic  civiliza- 
tion, there  was  no  such  thing  as  poverty.  It 
came  into  being  with  the  advent  of  the  agri- 
cultural civilization  about  four  or  five  thou- 
sand years  ago  Men  who  wanted  to  be  rich 
and  powerful  in  those  ancient  times  could 
become  so  only  by  forcing  other  men  into 
[K)verty  This  was  first  accomplished  by  the 
inaugxiration  of  the  Slave  System. 

After  being  the  prevailing  system  for  two 
thousand  years,  slavery  began  to  disappear 
with  the  gradual  spread  of  Christianity  and 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Elmpire.  This  resulted 
in  a  transition  period  called  the  Dark  Ages. 
But  the  age-old  urge  of  some  men  to  be  rich 
and  powerful  was  always  present  and  a  new 
system  to  achieve  this  end  was  created — The 
Feudal  System  As  the  land  was  the  main 
source  of  wealth,  the  noble  families  who 
possessed  land  created  serfdom  and  ground 
the  peasants  under  their  heels  for  their  own 
benefit 

The  termination  of  the  feudal  system 
began  about  two  hundred  years  ago  when 
the  industrial  revolution  started  ■»lth  the 
invention  of  the  stefim  engine  Of  course, 
the  evolution  was  slow,  but  the  world  grad- 
ually, nevertheless,  passed  into  another 
transition  period,  which  we  are  still  in  to- 
day. It  Is  hoped  this  period  won't  latt  aj 
long  as  the  Dark  Ages  before  the  next 
system  finally  crystallzes,  but  it  will  probably 
last  another  fifty  or  one  hundred  years 

So  let  us  look  at  the  misconceptions, 
which  are  largely  the  remnants  of  the  feudal 


system,  that  plague  us  today.  They  all  tend 
to  perpetuate  and  create  poverty 

1  Under-educatlon 

The  first  one,  I  am  sure  we  all  agree,  is 
under-educaiiou  There  is  no  question  that 
this  is  and  has  always  been  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  poverty  Under-educatlon  was  a 
deliberate  policy  under  feudalism  and  it  still 
is  today  In  many  places.  There  Is  also  a 
great  deal  of  education  that  Is  not  relevant 
to  present  day  needs.  Nor  have  we  learned 
how  to  exaluate  people  and  tailor  their  edu- 
cation to  their  abilities  and  aptitudes.  Much 
needs  to  be  done   in  this  field 

2  Death   Control    Without   Birth    Control 
One    of   the   important   causes   of   poverty 

is  lack  of  birth  control  We  have,  however, 
made  great  progress  in  death  control. 
Through  sanitation  and  through  medical 
science,  we  have  prolonged  the  life  of  man. 
We  have,  however,  largely  underplayed  the 
fact  that,  if  we  don't  do  something  about 
the  intake,  we  are  going  to  have  more  peo- 
ple than  we  can  feed  And  this  is  already 
true  in  many  places.  China  today  has  200- 
000.000  more  people  than  it  had  ten  years 
ago,  but  its  agricultural  output  is  exactly 
the  same  Many  prejudices  and  beliefs  need 
to  be  modified  before  we  can  make  signifi- 
cant progress  in  this  field, 

3  State  Capitalism  vs.  Private  Capitalism 
Another    problem    is    the    belief    held    by 

many  people  that  state  capitalism  is  better 
than  private  capitalism.  I  call  it  state  capi- 
talism advisedly  because  actually  all  sys- 
tems, whether  they  be  communist  or  private, 
use  capital.  It  is  only  a  question  of  who 
owns  it.  If  the  Government  owns  it.  it  is 
state  capitalism:  if  people  own  it.  then  it's 
private  capitalism.  There  isn't  any  ques- 
tion that  after  forty  years  of  experimenta- 
tion in  Russia,  state  capitalism,  tihatever 
else  it  might  do,  breeds  poverty.  But  many 
other  variations  of  state  capitalism  are  prac- 
ticed today.  Socialism  or  modified  socialism 
is  evident  in  most  countries  in  Europe,  and 
almost  all  the  new  nations  in  Asia  and 
Africa  are  believers  in  state  capitalism  in  one 
form  or  another.  Until  we  explode  this 
misconception,  we  will  make  very  little  prog- 
ress in  preventing  poverty 

4.  The  Resentment  Against  Prcflt 
Number    four    is    the    resentment    against 

profit.  Tliere  is  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing ak>out  profit.  Most  people  don't  really 
comprehend  what  it  is  Surveys  were  taken 
in  several  factories  in  America.  Europe  and 
South  America.  Workers  were  asked  how 
much  profit  they  thought  their  company 
made  after  taxes.  The  answers  were  as- 
tonishing. The  United  States  avernged  21 
per  cent,  Europe  32  per  cent,  and  in  South 
America  the  replies  were  as  high  as  72  per 
cent. 

Now  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
average  net  profit  for  all  reporting  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States  is  slightly  over 
3  per  cent.  If  employees  feel  that  net  profit 
runs  HS  high  as  21  per  cent  or  32  or  even  72 
per  cent,  obviously  they  have  a  right  to  be 
resentful.  Pew  seem  to  realize  that  all 
wages,  salaries  and  taxes  come  out  of  gross 
profit. 

It  Is  amazing  that  not  only  In  the  com- 
munist states,  but  even  in  the  United  States, 
people  Show  such  hostility  about  profit  This 
is  unfortunate  because  without  profit  the 
capital  needed  to  put  people  to  work  would 
not  be  creat,ed 

5,  The  Fear  of  Machines.  ^ 
Many   people   think   the   machine   Is   their 

enemy  So  few  seem  to  have  any  compre- 
hension that  the  machine  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  gradual  demise  of 
feudalism.  For  the  first  time  In  human 
history  it  has  become  p)06sible  for  people  to 
be  well  off  without  exploiting  others  With- 
out machines,  you  cannot  have  general 
prosperity. 
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Right  now  'here  Is  a  newspaper  strike  In 
New  Yorlc  and  one  ot  the  key  points  of  dis- 
agreement Is  that  the  unions  do  not  want 
typesetting  machines.  Labor  Is  flghtlng  this 
because  they  feel  it  will  pnt  their  members 
out  of  work.  It  will,  of  course,  put  some  of 
their  members  out  of  work  temporarily,  but 
tn  the  long  nin.  It  will  create  much  more 
work  nnd  many  more  Jobs  So  the  fear  of 
machines  has  always  been  one  of  the  real 
causes  of  poverty 

6    The  Obsession  wl!  11  Production. 

Number  six  Is  the  obsession  with  produc- 
tion. People  feel  that  production  Is  all  im- 
portant uiul  that  all  other  economic  factors 
are  Just  rather  unnecoK?aj-y  Some  of  yoti 
might  not  know  that  today  tliere  are  many 
more  people  erapk-yed  In  distribution  and 
the  service  trades  than  In  production.  About 
thirty  years  ago.  there  was  something  like 
40  per  cent  of  Uie  workforce  in  the  United 
States  employed  in  production;  today  It's 
under  30 

However,  when  a  union  talks  about  re- 
training people,  they  invariably  want  to  re- 
train them  for  other  production  Jobs.  This 
sort  of  Ignorance  U  one  more  reason  for 
poverty. 

7.  Monopoly  Practices. 

Number  seven  is  monopoly  practices.  I 
dont  need  to  say  much  about  this.  We  have 
laws  against  monopoly  In  this  country 
Sometimes  businessmen  feel  they  are  en- 
forced unfairly,  but  they  are.  nevertheless, 
constructive  laws.  But  In  other  countries 
monopolies  are  still  the  riale  rather  than  the 
exception.  This  again  Is  another  leftover  of 
the  feudal  system 

8.  Restrictive  Labor  Practices. 

Restrictive  labor  practices  are  an  Impor- 
tant cause  of  poverty.  So-called  featherbeci- 
dlng.  overmanning,  slowdowns,  restrictions 
against  taking  on  apprentices  and  30  or  eien 
25  hour  weeks  tend  to  restrain  trade.  I'or 
Instance,  union  rules  that  prevent  a  min 
from  taking  a  packnpe  from  one  side  of  the 
aisle  In  a  department  store  to  the  other  If 
be  happens  to  be  an  executive  will  restrain 
trade.  Such  practices  make  for  waste,  Inef- 
ficiencies, high  costs  and  inevitably  cause 
■unemployment   and,   therefore,   poverty. 

9    Social  Rigidities 

Number  nine  is  social  rigidities.  By  this 
I  mean  race  prejudices,  religious  preJudU  es 
and  class  prejudices  The  caste  system  in 
India  is  one  of  the  biggest  facUirs  In  prever  t- 
Ing  that  country  from  going  forward  aid 
creating  Jobs  for  more  people  And  In  tlcls 
country,  of  course,  we  have  prejudices  against 
Negroes   by   both   employers   and   unions 

In  Sfrtiln,  for  example,  FYotestants  cannot 
hold  office  !n  the  state,  are  often  prevented 
from  owning  property  nnd  are  even  denied 
the  right  of  legal  marriage  This  has  miti- 
gated against  Spain's  economic  expansion. 

Superstitions  such  as  sacred  cows  which 
eat  the  grain  that  the  people  themselves 
sorely  need  In  India  also  add  to  the  pathetic 
poverty  In  India 

All  such  social  rigidities  produc*  poverty. 

10.  Inflation 

Inflation,  of  course,  should  be  Included  In 
our  list  because  it  Is  one  of  the  most  dev- 
astating forces  producing  poverty.  All  fixed 
Incomes  are  affected  by  Inflation.  Inflation 
has  ruined  more  economies  and  created  more 
poverty  over  the  years  perhaps  than  any 
other  cause 

11.  Restrictive    Tax    Devices 

Restrictive  tax  devices  often  prevent  legiti- 
mate business  expansion  and  trigger  poverty. 
In  England  they  are  Just  Imposing  a  new 
tax  of  W  50  on  each  wrirkeT  But  they  are 
going  to  pay  back  »4  50  pter  worker  If  they 
are  employed  In  productton,  thereby  penalle- 
Ing  the  ■ervlce  and  dietrtbuUOQ  sector  of 
the  eoononiy. 

This  ia  one  oi  these  unlntesUigent  taxes 
that  tries  to  turn  back  the  clock.  It  te  bouad 
to  diAlocate  tiie  ecooomy  of  Britain  and  do 
people  out  of  work. 


Sales  taxes  In  such  areas  as  New  York 
City  al.so  produce  poverty  by  driving  business 
away  from  the  city,  thus  causing  less  em- 
ployment In  many  industries. 

Minimum  wages  that  are  set  too  high 
muse  unemployment  among  new  workers. 
Unquestionably  the  high  unemployment  rate 
among  Negro  teenagers  Is  largely  caused  by 
our  minimum  wage  laws. 

12    The   creation   of   Mini-Nations 

Number  twelve  is  the  creation  of  small 
nations.  There  are  many  of  these  so-called 
nations  In  Africa  and  Asia,  and  they  are 
created  for  sentimental  and  ethnic  reasons, 
or  because  some  tribe  wants  to  be  autono- 
mous 

This  is  already  creating  great  economic 
havoc  and  poverty.  A  minl-natlon  can  exist 
only  as  long  as  it  gets  help  from  us.  But 
they  are  not  construetlve  and  realistic  en- 
titles and  cannot  last. 

Wh;>t  is  the  solution? 

The  solution  Is  Uiat  wc  mu£t  makeup  our 
minds  that  fighting  poverty  is  not  Just  a 
question  of  sticking  a  finger  in  the  dike  in 
Hiirlem,  Watts,  or  Appalachta,  or  simply  ap- 
propriating money  and  parceling  it  out  lu 
certain  places.  We  must  try  to  stop  doing 
the  things  that  create  poverty  if  we  want 
to  make  progress,  and  do  those  that  create 
we.Uth  and  well-being  for  all 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  we  must  realize 
that  socialism  and  communism  were  created 
out  of  tlio  inherited  resentnient.s  of  the  past 
and  tliat  capitalism  conl.tlus  loo  many  flaws 
which  we  h.ue  curried  over  from  tlie  days  of 
exploitation.  The  answer  Is  that  we  must 
try  to  accelerate  the  transition  stage  we  are 
now  g''lng  through  and  get  all  nations  to 
realize  that  'The  Freedom  System"  is  the 
only  one  that  can  produce  the  maxin^um 
well-being  for  the  largest  number  of  people. 
And  that  Is  the  Herculean  task  which  all 
of  you  must  face  up  to  for  a  better  future. 


take  the  principles  and  commitments  of 
the  four  freedoms  or  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter, lightly.  Yet,  the  four  freedoms  and 
all  other  International  agreements  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  wa-s  a  party,  wci  e 
soon  made  a  mockco-  by  tyrannical  ac- 
tion on  tile  part  of  the  Communist  re- 
!;ime.  And,  the  captive  peoples'  freedom, 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  blood  and  sacri- 
fice, flickered  but  a  moment  before  it  was 
extin.L;uished  by  the  Soviet  aggressors. 
The  subsequent  captivity  of  the.se  free- 
domlcss  ix^oples  must  he  heavily  on  tlie 
conscience  of  evei-y  freedom-loving 
American.  We  cannot  ignore  our  his- 
toric commitment  to  over  100  million 
people  who  have  proven,  time  and  again, 
their  own  deep  commitment  to  the  veiy 
pi-inciples  we  chel•i^h. 

NationaUst  sentiment  in  ea.st-central 
Europe  has  not  been  deterred  or  softened 
by  the  lack  of  response  by  the  respective 
regimes  to  the  need  for  a  more  rapid  and 
meanintiful  national  evolution.  Ilatlier, 
tliere  is  a  wealth  of  evidence  that  na- 
tionalist sentiment  has  been  strength- 
ened and  encouraged.  It  is,  therefore, 
especially  imperative  tiiat  we  reaffirm 
our  steadfast  deteiininalion  to  lend  our 
moral  and  political  support  now,  while 
the  polarity  between  the  ambitions  and 
aims  of  the  captive  peoples  and  the  am- 
bitions and  aims  of  the  Communist  lead- 
ersliip  is  becommg  more  pronounced. 

Tlie  obseiTance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  Ls  an  appropriate  time  to  affirm 
and  strengthen  our  dedication  toward 
seeking  all  peaceful  means  to  the  end  of 
eliminating  the  specter  of  totalitarian- 
ism from  the  captive  world. 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Uie  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  re- 
minds us  that  we  must  not  relent  In  our 
efforts  to  provide  every  political  and 
moral  encouragement  to  the  heroic  peo- 
ples of  Uie  captive  nations  in  their  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  independence  from 
Communist  tyranny. 

In  the  past  year,  the  so-called  liberali- 
zration  of  Communist  policy  toward  the 
captive  ea.st-central  Europeans  has,  in 
effect,  been  characterized  by  increased 
repressive  measures  and  a  toughening 
of  the  Communist  line.  In  a  determined 
effort  to  keep  the  captive  peoples  under 
the  restrictive  harness  of  the  state,  tlie 
Communist  regimes  have  attacked  in- 
tellectuals In  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, arrested  dissident  citizens  in 
Hungary,  and  Intensified  their  crusade 
against  the  religious  hierarchy  in  Poland. 
Under  the  guise  of  "liberalization."  the 
Communists  have  instead  reaffirmed  and 
reinforced  the  old  policy  of  regimenta- 
tion, tyranny,  and  suppression  of  basic 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms. 

We  In  America  cannot  and  must  not 
stand  by  silently  as  long  as  the  ruthless 
oppression  of  our  eastern  European 
friends  continues.  Rather,  it  is  our  duty 
to  press  forward  in  a  united  effort  to  as- 
sure the  right  of  national  Independence, 
self-determination,  and  freedom  for  all 
men  and  all  nations. 

When  I.  like  millions  of  free  men 
everywhere  In  World  War  n  fought  for 
freedom,  I  did  not  then  nor  do  I  now. 


OPERATION  HEAJDSTART 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  considering  the  ap- 
propriations for  tlie  war  on  poverty  for 
tlie  comiitg  year.  There  have  been  suc- 
cesses and  failures  in  this  program.  One 
of  the  brightest  successes  has  been  Oper- 
ation Headstart.  the  program  to  piovide 
preschool  training  for  needy  children. 

A  recent  editoiial  in  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  points  out  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  project.  As  the  editorial 
very  accurately  states: 

The  biggest  shortcoming  of  Head  Start 
must  be  measured  in  the  quantity,  not  the 
quality  of  Its  success. 

In  other  words,  the  program  needs  to 
be  extended  to  reach  more  of  the  4  mil- 
lion children  who  could  profit  from  it 
Before  Senators  decide  on  the  amount 
of  funds  they  will  earmark  for  this  vital 
purpose,  they  should  read  the  editorial 
carefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  hi  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Too  Fsw  Orr  fax,  Mark 

•  Beporta  on  last  summers  Head  Start  pro- 
gram abound  in  case  histories  of  children  who 
had  never  seen  booit,  a  pencil,  a  grapefruit  or 
a  doctor  before  they  were  enrolled;  children 
who  did  not  know  how  to  play  or  laugh  or  eat 
with  utensils;  children  who  were  virtually 
mute  becauae  of  a  lack  of  conversation  at 
home  and  who  risked  brtng  ml.sdlagnosed  as 
mentally  deXectlw  when  they  entered  school." 
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So  writes  Erwln  Knoll  In  the  Southern  Edu- 
cation Report. 

Operation  Head  Start,  the  most  widely  ac- 
claimed of  the  Government's  anti-poverty 
campaigns,  has  been  conspicuously  success- 
ful In  dealing  with  such  children.  Even  the 
Republicans  like  It,  for  in  a  recent  critique 
of  Poverty  War  programs  they  claimed  to 
have  originated  the  Idea  four  years  before  the 
first  pre-school  classes  were  held  in   1965. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  Head 
Start  children  have  experienced  a  marked  rise 
in  I  Q..  that  they  have  learned  better  how  to 
get  along  In  groups  and  in  many  cases  have 
been  found  by  first-grade  teachers  to  be 
"more  proficient  in  learning,  more  intel- 
lectually curious  and  better  adjusted  to  the 
classroom  than  children  who  had  not  par- 
ticipated In  the  program."  .^nother  inea.sure 
of  Head  Start's  success  is  that  Its  example  has 
stimulated  many  school  systems  to  initiate  or 
expand  pre-school  programs 

The  program  is  not  without  its  shortcom- 
ings, of  course.  There  have  been  enough  ad- 
ministrative mistakes,  confusion,  and  delays 
in  processing  project  applications  to  lend  at 
least  some  support  to  the  Republicans'  rec- 
ommendation that  Head  Start  be  transferred 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
the  Office  of  Education.  Mr.  Knoll  also  says 
there  has  not  b^n  enough  'follow-through" 
In  treating  the  physical  and  emotional  de- 
fects of  Head  Start  children  after  the  initial 
treatment. 

But  the  biggest  shortcoming  of  Head  Start 
thus  far  must  be  measured  In  the  quantity, 
not  the  quality,  of  its  success.  For  It  Is  a 
sad  fact  that  fewer  than  one  sixth  of  the 
nation's  4.000.000  children  who  could  benefit 
from  Head  Start  are  able  to  do  so  under  its 
present  scope. 


SAFE-DRIVING  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  offer  support  for  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  A.s.?ociation 
to  encourage  safe  driving  habits  among 
teenagers. 

The  National  Automobile  Dealers  As- 
sociation is  nmning  a  .series  of  adver- 
ti.sements  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
concerning  the  problem  of  teenage  driv- 
ing. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  an  ex- 
cellent publication  in  which  to  run  these 
advertisements  in  view  of  its  strong  edi- 
torial policy  toward  safety. 

The  National  Automobile  Dealers  As- 
sociation and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
are  to  be  commended  for  this  new  effort 
to  understand  the  critical  safety  prob- 
lem on  our  Nation's  highways  and  how- 
young  people  can  be  fimctional  in  help- 
ing to  improve  upon  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  recent  advertisement  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

"Gee.  Dad.  you're  gonna  take  my  license 
away  for  one  lousy  ticket?" 

The  yoting  man  Is  16.  He  was  doing  al- 
most 80  when  they  caught  him.  His  father 
went  to  Juvenile  court  with  him  The  judge 
said  next  time  the  boy's  license  would  be 
suspended.  His  father  didn't  wadt  for  a  next 
time. 

The  boy  didn't  like  the  Idea.  "OK.,  so  I 
was  speeding  a  little.  I  knew  what  I  waa 
doing." 


He  missed  the  point.  Sure,  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing  He's  young,  he  ha-s  perfect 
vision  and  quick  reflexes.  He  knows  he  reacts 
faster  than  many  others  on  the  road 

But  perfect  vision  or  not,  he's  blind  to  the 
most  Important  rule  of  the  road  ;    responsi-  ' 
biUtyl 

The  responsible  teenage  driver  knows  his 
limitations  He  knows  he  lacks  experience, 
and  drives  accordingly.  He  drives  carefully. 
And  wlih  Judgment 

By  Just  being  16.  he's  earned  the  privilege 
to  drive.  Now  he  has  to  earn  the  right  to 
drive. 

If  he  violates  that  right,  even  once,  he's  got 
to  see  the  wrong  of  it.  A  ticket  and  fine 
aren't  enough.  Take  his  license  away,  and 
he'll  see 

Sure  it's  a  hard  way  to  learn  traffic  safety. 
But  It's  a  lot  easier  than  learning  It  by  acci- 
dent. 

Your  teenager's  driving  can  be  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  you'll  ever  face  It's  a 
problem  that  can't  be  solved  by  rules  alone. 
He  must  want  to  be  a  safe  driver.  Your 
neighborhood  new  car  dealer  hopes  this  series 
will  help  you  to  help  him.  The  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association  commends 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  their  coop- 
eration. 


THE    CAUSES    OF    INFLATION— AD- 
DRESS BY  BEN  H.  CARPENTER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  there 
have  been  charges  and  countercharges 
concerning  the  causes  of  our  present  in- 
flationary problems.  Steel  producers 
have  been  blamed,  union  officials  have 
been  blamed,  the  President  has  been 
blamed.  Congress  has  been  blamed,  agri- 
culture has  been  blamed,  big  retail  out- 
lets have  been  blamed,  even  the  house- 
wife has  received  a  drubbing  for  not  being 
budget  conscious  enough. 

About  the  only  thing  clear  to  all  con- 
cerned is  that  prices  are  rising,  our  cur- 
rency is  declining  in  buying  power,  and 
some  Americans  on  fixed  incomes  are 
being  hurt. 

Inflation  is  a  tragic  thing;  presently  it 
is  an  American  tragedy.  Other  coun- 
tries— both  friendly  and  mifriendly — 
are  experiencing  monetary  problems  of 
even  greater  magnitude.  But  inflation 
in  the  United  States  today  is  a  sjTnptom 
that  we  are  pursuing  wrong  policies  of 
some  sort. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again  that  inflation  is  the  result  of 
certain  ill-advised  fiscal  policies  of  Gov- 
ernment, since  the  Government  Is  the 
sole  and  exclusive  manager  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  great  error  to  as- 
sign thi  cause  of  iiiflation  to  those  who 
must 'simply  adjust  to  its  effect.  The 
businessman  who  must  market  the  fin- 
ished product  to  consumers  can  no  more 
act  against  a  general  rise  in  prices  than 
can  the  consumer  cease  all  buying  until 
price  levels  subside.' 

Food  prices  have  not  been  exempt 
from  the  present  rash  of  incriminations. 
Food  producers  have  been  attacked  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  situa- 
tion, for  the  increasing  cost  of  living. 
But  food  producers — farmers,  packagers, 
and  retailers — have  had  their  own  rising 
costs  to  pay,  including  increased  labor 
costs.  Because  meat  is  a  major  factor 
in  food  budgets,  those  who  raise  cattle 
and  who  market  meat  products  have  re- 
ceived a  cefitain  amount  of  criticism  re- 


cently— criticism  which  is  unjust  and 
which  I  believe  reflects  a  lack  of  basic 
economic  understanding. 

At  a  meeting  last  month  in  Wichita 
Falls.  Tex.,  the  president  of  the  Texas 
and  Southwestern  Caltleraisers  Associa- 
tion delivered  some  comments  in  relation 
to  this  problem.  The  president  of  the 
association  is  Mr.  Ben  H.  Carpenter,  and 
I  believe  his  comments  to  be  quite  ger- 
mane to  this  problem  and  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  evei-y  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  is  concerned  over  the  increasing 
cost  of  living,  as  I  certainly  am. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr, 
Carpenter's  remarks  be  primed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Comments  bt  Ben  H    C.*epenteb.  President. 

Texas  and  Socthwestern   Cattle   Raisers 

-Association    at    Its    Board    or    Directors 

Meeting.    Ju.ne    18     1966     Wichpta    Falls, 

Tex. 

I  am  sure  you  arc  aware  of  the  wave  of 
publicity  that  has  recently  been  sweeping 
the  nation  regarding  food  prices  Meat  prices 
have  been  singled  out  as  a  major  contributor 
to  higher  consumer  costs  and  Inflation. 
Spokesmen  for  government  bureaus  and 
agencies  have  contributed  to  a  rash  of  In- 
accurate statements  and  inadequate  com- 
parisons In  newspaper  stories  throughout  the 
nation  referring  to  so-called  high  costs  of 
meat 

Even  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
widely  quoted  as  urging  housewives  to  pur- 
chase only  the  lower  priced  cuts  of  meal  in 
order  to  hold  down  the  fixid  bill  and  combat 
inflation.  Typical  of  some  of  the  headlines 
recently  seen  are  these.  "Meat's  the  Black 
Sheep  of  Food  Costs.  Budget  Brigade  Finds" 
and  'Rocketing  Food  Cost.s  May  Beat  Man  to 
the  Moon.  " 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  readily  available 
government  statistics  refute  the  Btatement,s 
that  recently  Improved  beef  prices  are  major 
contributors  to  the  current  inflationary 
trends  in  the  country,  these  articles  and  com- 
ments have  Implied  that  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  the  nation  should  be  condemned 
by  the  consuming  public 

A  recent  report  on  f<x)d  costs  and  farm 
prices  released  last  week  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  reveals  some  most 
Interesting  statistics  that  refute  completely 
the  popular  contention  that  agricultural 
prices  In  general,  and  those  of  meats  In  par- 
ticular, are  major  contributors  to  inflation. 
Let's  examine  some  of  these  facts  and  figures 
contained  in  this  report  which  made  com- 
parisons over  the  period  of  the  last  18  years. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  and  ranchers 
In  1965  were  10  r  lower  than  those  received 
18  years  ago,  while  prices  paid  at  retaU  by 
consumers  for  food  increased  33 ''r  In  these 
same  18  years. 

While  retail  food  prices  have  risen  rela- 
tively steadily  over  the  past  18  years,  none 
of  the  Increase  in  retail  prices  accrues  to 
the  farmer  and  rancher.  In  fact  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  and  ranchers  in  1966  were 
10^,  less  than  in  1947  and  13''.  less  than  m 
1952.  Retail  food  prices  however,  in  1965 
were  11%  higher  than  in  1962  and  33'; 
higher  than  in  1947 

The  net  income  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
declined  by  18';  from  1947  to  1965  even 
though  the  volume  of  farm  produced  fixxls 
sold  to  cxansumers  had  Increased  by  44 'v  dur- 
ing that  same  period  of  time. 

Compare  this  to  the  fact  that  salaries  and 
wages  to  employees  in  all  manufacturing 
industries  Increased  by  113'>  from  1947  to 
1965. 

A  part  of  the  33%  Increase  in  overall  food 
prices  paid  at  retail  by  consumers  over  the 
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past  18  years  has  reeulted  from  the  develop- 
ment of  new  fcKKl  products,  new  techniques 
of  processing  and  packaging  and  changes  In 
lamlly  IfKxl  buying  hablU. 

In  1947.  most  housewives  selected  their  beef 
from  a  refrigerated,  ^las.-;  case  and  the  grocer 
weighed  and  wrapped  U  on  the  spot.  Now 
they  firid  several  pieces  of  the  same  cut  of 
beef  ne«tly  placed  on  the  individual  trays, 
transparently  wrapped,  weighed  and  priced. 
In  advance. 

Brightly  lighted,  air  conditioned  stores 
with  wide  aisles  and  attractively  displayed 
products  prcK-e.^sed  with  new  techniques  are 
what  the  fixxl  shopper  experts  and  demands 
These  demands  from  the  consumer,  not  the 
producer,  account  lor  much  of  the  increase 
of  fixxl  prices 

However,  a  statistical  study  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  of  tlie  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Indicates  that  the  aver- 
age household  paid  n-'".  more  and  farmers 
and  ranchers  received  7'<  less  In  1965  for  ;he 
same  kinds  and  quantities  of  foods  purchased 
in  1&47,  18  years  ago 

With  regard  to  specific  food  items  the  re- 
port reveals  that.  In  the  18  year  period 
studied,  the  f.irm  price  of  wheat  has  dropped 
3%  while  the  retail  price  of  cereals  and 
bakery  product*  has  Increased  4T'- . 

When  city  families  purchase  bread  and 
prepared  cereal  products,  they  pay  mostly 
for  processing,  packaging,  and  distributing 
the  products:  very  little  goes  to  the  farmer 
for  raw  materials.  For  example,  there  is  only 
2.6<  worth  of  farm-produced  corn  In  a  29< 
I)ackage  of  corn  aakes.  The  one  pound  loaf 
of  bread  U^iat  sold  at  retail  for  an  average 
price  of  20  9f  in  1965  contained  wheat  having 
a  farm  value  of  2  7«*. 

In  1965.  the  farm  price  of  dairy  products 
was  6  ;  below  1947  and  the  retail  price  of 
dairy  products  during  the  same  period  In- 
creased by  19  i . 

During  the  18  year  period  from  1947  to  1965 
retail  prices  of  meat  products  Increased  by 
16  7c.  The  faxm  value  of  meat  products  in 
1965  was  5"  less  than  the  farm  value  In  1947. 
Much  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  fact 
that  prices  paid  to  farmers  and  ranchers  for 
animals  producing  meat  products  have  In- 
creased subs.taiitially  since  1956.  However, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  farm  value  of  meat  products 
In  1956  hiid  fallen  29  o  below  1947  prices. 
Current  prices  of  beef  cattle,  while  substan- 
tially higher  th.^n  the  low  point  reached  In 
1956.  are  still  considerably  below  the  price 
levels  15  years  ago  In  1951. 

While  the  general  economy  of  the  nation 
was  prosperous  and  advancing,  the  beef  cat- 
tle industry  suffered  a  serious  price  deprea- 
slon  during  the  five  years  of  19S2  through 
1957  and  again  during  the  last  part  of  1963, 
1964,  and  into  the  early  part  of  1966.  The 
cattlemen  of  the  nation  operated  during 
those  periods  taking  severe  losses  aa  they 
were  squeezed  between  higher  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  lover  pr'.ces  for  their  cattle. 
The  recent  prlc«  Improvement  In  beef  cattle 
does  not  represent  a  full  recovery  and  the 
profit  balance  is  still  very  delicate. 

The  evidence  is  very  conclusive  that  prices 
received  by  the  farmer  and  rancher  have 
not  contributed  whatsoever  to  the  Increases 
In  food  prices  paid  by  consumers.  A  com- 
parison of  the  10 't'  decline  in  prices  received 
by  them  during  the  last  18  year  period  with 
other  economic  trends  is  moat  interesting. 
The  report  reveals  that  rail  freight  rates 
on  farm  products  Increased  45%  during  the 
same  period.  Prices  of  aucta  servlcei  as  rent, 
property  Insuraace,  property  maintenance, 
and  telephone  •ervioes  Increttaed  an  average 
of  69  ,  during  the  same  period  and  onlt 
prices  of  new  plant  and  equipment  were  up 
65%.  Salaries  and  wages  of  employvea  In 
manufacturing  Industries  increased  during 
the  same  period  by  113'.  . 

In  the  cine  years  since  1957  prless  paid 
by   farmers  and   ranchers  for  clotbing  baa 


Increased  IS*^  .  for  motor  vehicles  IT';,  for 
farm  machinery  22";  ,  for  advalorem  and 
miscellaneous  taxes  es*"-.,  and  Interest  pay- 
able on  farm  real  estate  debt  13'2'^'.  . 

Therefore,  if  viewed  In  the  correct  per- 
spective the  prices  ptild  by  consumers  for 
food  products  cannot  be  singled  out  as  a 
major  contributor  to  inflation  US  con- 
sumers have  available  the  highest  quality 
ffxxl  products  In  the  world,  and  the  Im- 
portant fact  is  that  they  can  obtain  this 
food  by  working  less  time  than  persons 
living  anywliere  else  on  earth 

Duiliig  11)65.  American  consumers  spent 
19';,  oi  their  take-home  Income  for  food 
Twenty  years  earlier  this  figure  was  26'", 
Pay  for  one  hour's  factory  labor  today  will 
buy  ^  •*  pounds  of  round  Steak,  whereas. 
In  1942  it  would  b\iy  only  2  pounds,  and 
In  1932  I  5  pounds  One  hour's  factory  labor 
today  will  buy  3  2  pounds  of  bacon,  whereas, 
in  1942  2  2  pounds  and  in  19.T2  1  8  pound.s 
Pay  fur  one  hours  factory  labor  today  buys 
12.5  loaves  of  bread,  whereas.  In  1942  only 
9  8  loaves,   and  In    1932   6  3   loaves 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  one  may  wonder 
why  certain  government  bureaucrats  and 
politicians  single  out  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  the  nation  to  be  the  scape-goats 
upon  whom  Inflation  is  blamed  Why  Is  it 
that  agriculture  seems  to  continue  to  be 
the  easiest  target  on  which  to  blame  the 
inflationary  spiral  that  has  been  eslsting  for 
the  last  15  or  20  years,  even  though  there  are 
no  real  facts  or  evidence  to  support  this 
contention?  Tlie  answer  probably  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  lesser  percentage  of  the 
people  of  tlie  nation  are  directly  involved  In 
agricultural  production,  and  therefore,  agri- 
culture is  losing  its  political  significance. 

As  the  country's  population  has  grown 
during  the  last  few  decades  a  situation  has 
developed  in  which  an  extremely  small  per- 
centage of  the  people  of  the  country  are 
familiar  with  the  actual  conditions  exl.st- 
Ing  In  agriculture.  For  example,  in  1950, 
although  64  percent  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation was  urban  and  36%  was  rural,  only 
42  <b  of  the  rural  population  was  actually 
involved  on  a  farm  or  ranch,  in  other  words 
only  16  ;  of  the  total  was  Involved  in  agri- 
cultural production. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1960.  69  9 '^.  of  the  US 
popvilation  was  urban.  22  6^  ■was  rtiral- 
nonfarm.  and  only  1.5'-,  was  actually  involved 
on  a  farm  or  ranch.  This  trend  has  con- 
tinued In  the  1960's. 

In  this  atmosphere  a  great  deed  of  mislead- 
ing and  erroneous  Information  has  appeared 
in  newspapers  and  other  publications 
throughout  the  country,  much  of  wlilch  is 
harmful  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the 
nation. 

For  example,  many  consumers  and  tax- 
payers generally  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
total  annual  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  subsidies.  The  re- 
port released  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  last  week  reveals  that  actvially 
nonfarmers  participate  in  a  larger  share  of 
the  Department's  expenditures  than  farm- 
ers themselves,  and  that  about  two-thirds  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  expenditures.  In 
the  1987  budget,  are  for  services  which  are 
of  primary  benefit  to  tbe  general  pviblic. 
Most  housewives  and  urban  consumers  are 
unfamiliar  virlth  the  fact  that  the  cattle  In- 
dustry Itself  has  vigorously  opposed  price 
supports  and  subsidies  for  beef  cattle  and 
has  done  so  successfully  thus  far.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  federal  administrators  In  the 
past  to  apply  them. 

Tbe  American  cattle  producer  has  con- 
ficlence  in  tbe  free  eu.terprl»e  systeni  which 
has  made  this  nation  so  significantly  differ- 
ent from  the  otlier  nations  of  the  world. 
He  doesnt  want  any  price  subsidies  from 
the  American  taxpayer,  but  he  does  expect 
a  fair  and  profitable  i>rtce  for  the  beef  cattle 
be  produces.  However,  he  doeent  expect 
federal  acencles.  whose  purpose  it  la  to  safe- 


guard his  Interests  as  an  American  Cltly.en. 
to  instead  take  actions,  such  as  was  wit- 
nessed earlier  this  year  to  drive  down  the 
price  of  beef,  when  it  is  still  substanUally 
below  price  levels  of  fifteen  years  ago. 

Above  all,  the  cattle  producer  doesnt 
deserve  to  be  falsely  accused  of  contributing 
to  infiatlon.  Tlie  real  major  cause  of  Infla- 
tion is  the  federal  government  itself,  as  cur- 
rently being  administered.  The  real  culprits 
of  the  Inflationary  spiral  of  the  present  and 
of  the  futtue  are  gigantic  federal  programs 
like  the  unnecessary  and  unneedod  medicare 
program  recently  authorized,  titles  18  and  19 
of  which  It  Is  now  estimated  will  cost  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  In  the  state  of 
New  York  alone,  federal  programs  of  ac- 
celerated unemplo>'ment  compensation,  and 
federal  programs  designed  to  blanket  the 
country  with  built-in  wage  increases.  Giant 
federal  programs  of  this  type  pump  literally 
billions  of  dollars  into  the  economy,  yet  they 
do  not  create  to  any  degree  new  permanent 
plant  capacity  which  can  add  to  the  total 
productive  output  of  the  nation,  and  there- 
fore they  only  create  taxspenders  instead  of 
taxpayers. 

This  is  the  area  In  which  restrictions 
should  be  urged  to  combat  Inflation,  Instead 
of  government  officials  virging  the  American 
housewife  to  restrict  her  purchases  of.  meat 
at  a  time  when  the  average  price  of  beef 
cattle  Is  only  85'.  of  parity. 


ADDRESS  BY  DEPUTY  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL    FREDERICK    C.    BELEN 
AT    DEDICATION    OF    COLUMBIA. 
S.C,  POST  OFFICE 
Mr.    RUSSELL    of    South    Carolina. 
Mr.    President,    the   fine,    modem,   new 
post  office  in  Columbia.  S.C.  was  dedi- 
cated on  Sunday,  July  17.    I  consider  it 
a  measuie  of  the  growth  and  progress  of 
Columbia  and  South  Carolina. 

We  were  privileged  to  have  with  us  on 
that  occasion  the  distinguished  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Frederick  C.  Belcn.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  placing  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  Mr.  Helen's  remarks 
on  this  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDBISS  BT  DePOTT  POSTMASTXtt  GENERAL 
PaEDEEICK  C.  BlLIN  AT  THE  DEDICATIOH  OF 
THE  CoLtTMBlA.  S  C  .  POST  Oftice.  3:30  FM  . 
StmDAT,    JXTLY    17,     1966 

Governor  McNaIr,  Senator  RtrssELL,  Mayor 
Bates,  Reverend  Clergy,  Postmaster  Callahan, 
members  of  the  Johnston  family,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It's  good  to  be  back  In  South  Carolina 
again. 

You  know,  I've  visited  your  state  so  often, 
I'm  beginning  to  feel  like  a  naUve.  And 
X  like  the  feeling. 

It  occurred  to  me  the  other  day  that  I 
have  spent  more  tlms  in  South  Carolina  in 
the  past  five  years  than  I  have  In  my  own 
home  state  of  Michigan. 

In  fact,  I've  been  here  so  often,  some  peo- 
ple can't  tell  whether  I'm  coming  or  going! 
As  I  arrived  at  the  depot  early  this  morning, 
a  young  man  saw  me  standing  on  the  pint- 
form  with  my  suitcase  and  said,  "Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Helen.    Are  you  taking  a  trip?" 

I'Te  trareled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
your  wonderfva  state — scHnetlmes  on  busi- 
ness, sometimes  purely  for  the  pleasure  of 
It — and  at  no  place  in  the  world  have  I  been 
txeated  so  hospitably. 

I've  spoken  at  conventions  at  Clemson  and 
caiarleston,  jledleated  the  poet  ofllce  in 
Sumter,  attended  a  dinner  In  Columbia  with 
fooner   Postmaster   General   Parley   not  too 
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long  ago,  and.  Just  last   month,  I  attended 
a  wedding  in  Anderson. 

And  I've  Sshed  at  Hartwell.  Clark  Hill  and 
Son  tee-Cooper. 

There's  an  old  saying — probably  coined  by 
a  fisherman's  vAl^ — that  the  size  of  fish  a 
man  can  catch  depends  iipon  the  length  of 
his  arms  Well.  I  have  reliitively  short  arms, 
but  I'll  tell  you  I've  caught  some  big  ones 
down  at  .Santee-Coopcr! 

Your  home  tcran  of  Columbia,  and  my 
home  town  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  have  some- 
thing In  common.  They  w*'re  both  among 
the  hrst  cities  in  the  Dnlted  States  to  get 
four-hour,  downtown  mail  service. 

Now,  some  pundits  have  reasoned  that 
more  than  mere  coincidence  w.as  responsible 
for  this  development,  and  perhaps  they  were 
right. 

We  had  to  try  out  Accelerated  Business 
Collection  and  DcUrery  somewhere,  to  see  if 
it  would  work,  ajid  if  it  w.-is  eronomically 
feasible  to  provide  this  i>'pe  of  service. 

Your  late  Senator,  Olin  Johnston,  who  was 
ctmlrman  of  our  Senate  Poet  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  Committee,  said  "Well,  don't  use  my 
state  for  a  guinea  pig  Experiment  in  your 
own  state!" 

So  that's  what  we  did 

After  the  Lansing  eijierlments  proved  that 
the  four-hour  mall  serMce  would  work.  Sena- 
tor Johnston  said.  'Now  I  want  you  to  estab- 
lish this  service  in  South  Carolina — In  Co- 
lumbia. Greenville  and  Charleston!" 

So  we  did  that.  t(Xi! 

Your  Senator  Johnston  Just  wasn't  the 
type  of  man  you  said  no  to.  without  a  very 
good  reason. 

During  my  recent  trip  to  Anderson.  I  made 
a  pllgriaooge  to  Senntor  Johnston's  grave  at 
Barker's  Creek  Cemetery,  to  pay  my  respects 
to  a  man  whoae  total  impact  upon  the  cirtl 
aflalrs  of  the  nation  v.'U]  be  studied  by  your 
grandc  tUJclren. 

While  I  was  there,  thinking  back  over  the 
many  years  of  personal  friendship  I  shared 
with  Olln  Johnston.  I  tried  to  place  him  in 
his  proper  historical  position. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  perspective  is  like  a 
gigantic  cone,  and  your  opinion  of  the  person 
you're  looking  at  depends  upon  which  end  of 
the  cone  you're  looliijig  ilirough. 

If  you  look  through  the  large  end.  you  see 
the  man  alone,  and  you  make  a  Judgment, 
based  up<3n  what  -you  see.  as  to  whether  he  is 
a  good  man  or  a  bad  one:  a  kind  ra&n.  or  a 
ruthless  one:  an  industrious  man  or  a 
dawdler. 

If  yoti  look  through  the  small  end  of  the 
cone,  you  get  the  big  picture — yon  see  the 
man  In  relation  to  his  time  and  place  in 
history;  his  Impact  upon  his  contemporaries; 
the  esteem  In  which  he  Is  held  by  his  coun- 
trymen and  what  he  has  done  to  improve 
their  lot.  You  see  not  only  the  man.  but  his 
works  and  the  potential  efTect  of  those  works 
upon  mankind. 

Olln  Johnston  is  one  of  the  few  men  I  have 
ever  known  who  stands  the  test  of  analysis 
from  both  ends  of  the  cone. 

The  Washington  Dally  News  once  com- 
mented that  Olln  Johnston  had  sponsored 
more  legislation  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
common  man  than  anyone  who  ever  served 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Thai's  quite  a  trlbuL£. 

And  I'm  sure  there's  not  a  federal  worker 
in  the  United  States  wh<:>  did  not  regard 
Clxairoiau  Johnston  as  a  knight  In  shiniuj; 
armor,  where  the  welfare  of  civU  servants 
was  at  stake. 

Olln  Joiineton  labored  long  and  hard  to 
secure  for  Columbia  this  mttgniiicent  new 
Poet  Office.  TlHie  and  ajraln.  lie  and  your 
distlagulstaed  mayor,  Ijester  Bates,  were  on 
the  telephone  to  tiie  Poet  Office  DeparUneut, 
or  were  firing  off  letters  to  us.  or  were  milk- 
ing personal  visits  to  us.  to  argue  tlie  merits 
of  larger,  more  mo<lera  facilities  to  handle 
Columbia's  mounting  mall  vciuoae. 
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The  fact  that  we  are  gathered  here  today 
attests  to  the  persuasiveness  of  those  argu- 
ments. 

You  twautlful  new  post  office  stands  for 
progress.  It  symtJoiizes  the  growth  of  your 
comniuuuy  and  the  steady  expansion  of  a 
postal  system  that  today  processes  a  voltune 
of  mall  about  equal  to  tliat  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined. 

Our  national  mail  volume  this  year  is  more 
than  75  billion  pieces.  By  Iflao.  your  Post 
Office  Department  will  be  handling  over  100 
billion  pieces  of  mall  a  year. 

This  means  tlial  unless  ■we  devise  new 
programs  and  new  techniques — unless  we 
speed  mochanlaation  and  modernization  of 
the  postal  system — we  will  literally  be  buried 
under  an  avalanche  of  leit/ers. 

U\  this  rapidly  moving  world,  with  the 
galvanic  development  of  its  economy  and 
its  dramatic  changes  in  population  and 
IraiLsportation  patterns,  we  cannot  hope  to 
get  by  with  the  horse  and  buggy  methods 
of  the  18th  or  19th  or  even  the  20th  century. 

We  live  la  a  computer  age.  and  we  must 
adapt  to  the  technological  advances  that  are 
available  to  us  If  our  postal  system  is  to  sur- 
vive and  flourish. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us.  ■we  have  In 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  a 
restless  man  and  a  no-nonsense  Administra- 
tor, whose  background  and  temperament 
equip  him  well  to  undertake  the  gigantic 
Job  of  moving  the  government's  largest 
civilian  department  Into  the  mainstream  of 
space  age  progress. 

Unlike  most  of  his  predecessors.  Mr. 
O'Brien  came  to  the  Post  Ofllce  Department 
with  a  ready-made  national  reputation  for 
his  outstanding  work  as  a  key  personal  ad- 
visor and  organizer  lor  two  Chief  Execu- 
tives—President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson. 

This  is  an  Important  factor,  because  It  has 
affected  his  approach  to  postal  problems. 
He  is  not  In  the  Office  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  establish  a  name  for  liimself. 
He  is  there  to  tmprcn'e  the  postal  seri'ice. 

Thus  he  can  devote  hts  considerable  tal- 
ents to  long-range  planning  which  may  not 
take  full  effect  until  years  after  he  leaves 
office. 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien  has  attacked 
our  Immediate  problems — the  day-to-day 
bottlenecks  th.it  impede  mail  delivery — with 
a  tenacitj'  unequalled  in  our  time  But  he 
has  also  been  willing  to  inaugurate  programs 
■which  may  not  bear  fruit  iar  five  or  ten 
years — programs  from  which  some  of  his 
predecessors  sbled  away  because  there  were 
no  t;b-viotis.  immediate  advantages. 

This  procli\ity  for  long-range  progrjpm- 
miixg  and  budgeting — tiiis  wtlllngneBs  t^  In- 
vest in  plans  that  will  pay  future  dividends — ' 
is  what,  I  beUe\e.  will  dlstin4E;uiEh  Larry 
O'Brien  as  one  of  our  great  Poetmasters 
General. 

And  it  is  this  same  approach  which  will 
ultimately  provide  you  with  tbe  finest  postal 
service  you  have  ever  known,  and  the  finest 
the  world  has  ever  devised. 

Fornier  Postmaster  General  John  Gro- 
nouskl — Mr  O  Brlen's  immediate  predeces- 
sor— «stablti>h<Mi  Uie  goal  of  overnight  de- 
livery of  £'5  percent  of  'Me  nations  flrst-cl.'iss 
mnll  as  the  paraaHHint  objecti've  of  the  postal 
establishment. 

Everything  that  i>e  did  a«  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  everytlung  Uiat  Mr.  OBrleo  is  now 
doing,  is  aimed  ai  reaching  thru,  objective. 
And  we  are  inaiung  slow,  but  decided  prog- 
ress. 

Already,  in  your  own  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina. S5  1  perornt  of  all  first-class  letters 
de&Uned  to  addresses  within  tbe  state  are 
delivered  o^crzUght. 

With  f.i/CiiUias  such  ns  this  ultra-modern 
post  oHioe  tiuu,  we  are  dedicating  today,  we 
hope  to  Im prove  e'ven  that  record 

Yours  is  one  of  the  largest  poet  oflioes  in 
tbe  South — comprising   200.000   square   feet 


of  building  floor  space,  a  9,279  square  foot 
garage,  and  276.753  square  feet  of  parking 
and  maneuvering  area — not  Including  this 
fine  parking  lot  erected  by  the  City  of  Co- 
Kimbia.  That's  nearly  a  half -million  square 
feet  of  space  you  have  In  your  new  poet 
office!     Compare  t'lat  with  your  living  room! 

But  that's  only  part  of  the  siary 

When  the  new  Eau  Ciaire  postal  sta'Jon  is 
finished,  about  SeptMnber  1,  your  city  will 
not  have  one  postal  facility  in  the  metro- 
politan area  more  than  five  years  old  And. 
come  to  think  of  It.  that's  how  long  Bill  Cal- 
lahan has  been  Postmaster  of  Columbia 

I  doubt  that  there  Is  anotJ^er  city  in  the 
country  of  comparable  size  that  could  make 
such  a  claim 

I  believe  this  gives  the  Post  Office  at  least 
some  right  to  share  in  your  pride  in  having 
been  selected  a-s  the  All-America  City. 

And  I  hope  you  •will  share  •with  us  the 
great  pride  we  have  in  your  magnificent  new 
poet  office. 

I'm  sure  Senator  Johnston  would  be  de- 
lighted if  he  could  see  today  the  end  result 
of  his  ^orts. 

I  think  it  only  fitting  that  we  dedicate  this 
fine  building  as  a  living  memorial  to  one  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  and  to  the  welfare  of  hie  coun- 
try— the  late  Senator  Olin  D  Johnston. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  It  is  true- 
that  liberty  i.s  precious — so  precious  that 
it  miist  be  rationed"  The  word.«  are 
Lenin's  to  more  than  100  million  Euro- 
peans now  living  under  Commimirt 
domination.    Lenin's  meaning  is  clear. 

We  who  enjoy  fi'eedom  counter  this 
philosophy  with  our  own^that  liberty 
is  not  the  exclusive  property  ai  a  few. 
And  to  these  millions  of  captive  people 
Ms'e  offer  words  of  sympathy — fully 
cognizant  that  no  mere  words  can  com- 
fort— and  tender  our  expressions  of  hope 
Uiat  one  day  their  hope  for  freedom  wiU 
be  replaced  by  its  actuality. 

Durinj:  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  all  Americans — in  fact  all 
freemen  everywhere — are  solicited  for 
their  "support  to  the  key  objective  of  an 
east-central  Europe  free  of  totali- 
tarianism. '  Of  equal  importance,  I  feel, 
is  the  need  for  us  to  continue  to  express 
our  support  throughout  the  entire  year. 
Only  then,  can  we  discharge  fully  our 
responsibility  to  these  enslaved  nations 
to  sec  that  their  desire  for  freedom  re- 
mains our  constant  concern. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  KENNEDY  CALLS 
ATTENTION  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
SHORTAGE   OF   NURSING   HOMES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
press  took  B  preal  step  towaid  providing 
decent  medical  care  for  our  older  citi- 
zens when  it  enacted  medicare  last  year. 
That  program,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vides that  citi/ens  over  65  may  receive 
as  a  social  security  benefit  contaiescent 
care  in  a  qualified  nursing  home. 

But  the  promise  of  niirsinp  home  care 
held  out  by  t*ie  Medicare  Act  will  turn 
out  to  be  an  empty  promise  to  too  many 
Americans.  The  fact  is  that  there  exists 
today  a  shortage  of  nearly  half  a  million 
nursing  home  beds — a  shoiLage  that  *ill 
surely  h€  aeeravaied  by  the  ooaaing  of 
medicare.  What  i«  worse,  mmny  of  the 
•existing  iiomes  provide  so  few  or  such 
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poor  medical  services  that  they  will  fall 
to  meet  the  minimum  standards  laid 
down  In  the  act. 

The  shortages  and  Inadequacies  of 
nursing  homes  In  this  country  are  elo- 
quently set  forth  by  Senator  Robirt 
Kennedy  In  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
Judy  Holliday  memorial  dinner  In  New 
York  City  on  May  15. 

The  Senator  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  a  massive  Federal  program  Is  needed 
to  alleviate  the  nursing  home  shortage. 
In  enacting  medicare  Congress  made  a 
promise  to  the  American  people — a  prom- 
ise that  the  medical  care  covered  by  that 
act  would  be  available  to  those  who  need 
It.  In  this  speech  Senator  Kennedy 
sketches  out  a  challenging  program  for 
keeping  that  promise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senators  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Address  or  Senatob  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
American  Medical  Center,  Judy  Holliday 
Memorial  Dinner,  WALDoar  Astoria  Hotel. 
Ntw  York  CrrY,  May  15,  1966 
I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you.  Tonight  Is 
a  very  special  occasion.  a«  the  presence  here 
of  so  many  of  those  who  loved  Judy  Holliday 
Indicates,  We  have  gathered  to  honor  both 
a  very  special  person  and  a  distinguished 
medical  center.  We  mark  with  pleasure  a 
combination  of  events — the  fact  that  those 
who  were  close  to  Judy  Holliday  chose  the 
American  Medical  Center  at  Denver  as  an 
appropriate  place  to  honor  her  memory;  and 
the  fact  that  the  officials  of  the  American 
Medical  Center  choee  so  fittingly  in  wanting 
to  name  their  new  wing  after  Judy  Holliday. 
The  American  Medical  Center  is  notable 
for  both  medical  and  humanitarian  reasons. 
Long  one  of  the  outstanding  tuberculosis 
treatment  centers  in  the  country,  it  has  In 
recent  years  become  a  leader  In  cancer  treat- 
ment and  research.  Tills  terrtble  disease, 
which  now  claims  the  lives  of  300.000  Ameri- 
cans every  year,  took  Judy  Holliday  from  us 
while  she  was  still  in  the  prime  of  her  life. 
So  It  Is  most  fitting  that  a  new  wing  for  can- 
cer treatment  and  research  will  bear  her 
name.  And  it  Is  appropriate  for  another 
reaaon.  Those  who  knew  Judy  Holliday  knew 
a  warm,  kind,  generous  person.  It  la  fitting 
that  the  hoepltal  which  honors  her  Is  a  hoa- 
pltal  that  charges  no  fees,  treats  only  those 
In  financial  need,  and  does  these  things  with- 
out regard  to  coloration  of  skin  or  belief. 

But  If  those  close  to  Judy  Holliday  chose 
well,  the  American  Medical  Center  did  so, 
too.  If  the  atmosphere  In  the  Judy  Holliday 
wing  Is  at  all  Influenced  by  the  memory  of 
the  woman  It  honors.  It  will  be  filled  with  her 
warmth  and  generosity.  She  made  audiences 
glow  night  after  night  on  Brotwlway — they 
would  stand  in  Shubert  Alley  after  her  per- 
formances, basking  in  the  warmth  ahe  gave 
them,  their  Uvea  brightened  Just  by  having 
spent  the  evening  with  her  In  the  theatre. 
If  care  In  the  Judy  Holliday  wing  la  rendered 
with  the  same  warmth  and  tendernesa — and 
I  know  It  wUl  be — It  will  truly  be  a  living 
monument  to  the  talented  lady  who  haa  been 
taken  from  our  midst. 

The  Judy  Holliday  wing  wUl  help  in  satU- 
fylng  the  need  for  long-term  care  beda  In  our 
country.  But  the  fact  Is  that  aa  we  meet  to- 
night we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  national  criala 
In  medical  faculties,  A  historic  enactment 
In  the  medical  care  field — I  refer,  of  course, 
to  Medicare — will  go  Into  effect  on  July  1. 
With  It  will  come  an  Immediate,  marked  In- 
crease In  the  demand  for  medical  treatment. 
There  are  already  great  shortages  of  doctars 
and  nurses  and  beds  in  our  nation.    The  Im- 


plementation of  Medicare  will  Intensify  the 
shortage— particularly  In  nursUxg  home 
beds — to  a  critical  level. 

It  Is  thla  Impending  criala  that  I  want  to 
discuss  with  you  this  evening  Medicare  ful- 
filled a  dream  of  a  generations  standing,  for 
social  progress  moves  slowly  and  statutory  re- 
forms often  lag  behind  scientific  achievement 
and  popular  will.  Its  enactment  took  time, 
but  It  finally  came,  refiectlng  once  again,  as 
the  Social  Security  Act  did  thirty  years  be- 
fore, a  recognition  by  twentieth  century 
Americans  that  old  age  should  be  a  golden 
span,  an  ever-lengthening  perloU  of  health, 
happiness  and  productivity. 

But  Medicare  also  imposes  a  great  respon- 
sibility on  US,  It  summons  us  to  the  task  of 
ensuring  not  only  that  the  coet  of  medical 
cure  Is  no  longer  a  burden  upon  those  who 
need  but  cannot  afford  It.  but  that  good 
medical  care  Itself  Is  available  The  bright 
hope*  of  Medicare  can  be  dashed  If  we  fall 
to  achieve  this  availability. 

What,  after  all.  Is  the  vaJue  of  offering 
medical  treatment  to  our  aged  If  there  are  no 
doctors  avaUable  to  administer  It?  What 
is  the  value  of  offering  nursing  home  care  to 
our  old  people  If  there  are  no  nursing  homes 
where  they  can  go?  What  la  the  value  of 
offering  hospital  treatment  to  those  aged  who 
are  seriously  111  If  there  are  no  hospital  beds 
waiting  for  them?  The  dream  quickly  be- 
comes a  nightmare;  the  bright  promise  be- 
comes a  dreary  broken  pledge:  the  loud 
trumpets  announcing  victory  slide  Into  a 
lower  key  of  despair.  Unless  we  as  a  na- 
tion are  prepared,  right  now.  to  ensure  that 
we  have  the  facilities  needed  to  implement 
the  Medicare  legislation,  we  would  almost 
have  been  better  off  to  have  done  nothing. 
If  we  are  not  prepared  to  move  forward, 
enrrgellcally  and  Imaginatively,  to  buUd  on 
the  blueprint  of  the  Medicare  legislation, 
then  we  had  better  be  prepared  for  some  very 
serious  problems. 

Let  VIS  take  our  stethoscope  to  Medicare 
and  check  up  on  those  symptoms  which  sug- 
gest oncoming  problems.  Loud  and  clear, 
we  hear  the  word,  "shortage,"  The  root 
problem  Is  Insufficient  doctors,  nurses,  hos- 
pital beds,  and  faculties. 

Machines  and  management  engineering 
computers  and  automation,  can  help  to  a 
limited  extent  in  meeting  some  of  these 
problems,  but  the  major  need  U  a  nnasslve 
long-range  program  of  education,  training, 
and  building.  There  la  an  Immediate  and 
desperate  need  for  expanded  and  additional 
medical  schools,  for  a  stepped  up  recruiting 
and  training  program  for  other  medical  per- 
sonnel, for  hoepltal  expansion  and  the  build- 
ing of  new  hospitals,  and  for  creating  purs- 
ing home  facilities. 

What  la  needed  will  b«  partly  auppUed  by 
money,  but  that  Is  not  the  whole  answer 
There  must  be  Imaginative  and  Intelligent 
planning  and  administration,  and  there  must 
be  vigorous  action  to  insure  a  high  standard 
of  care. 

There  la  already  a  doctor  shortage  In  many 
communities  In  the  United  States  today.  We 
have  read  about  It  and  we  have  experienced 
the  Jammed  waiting  rooms  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  doctors  to  make  house  calls,  par- 
ticularly at  night.  Medicare  wUl  only  In- 
crease the  patient  load. 

Merely  to  maintain  the  presently  existing 
population-physician  ratios  by  1975.  we  will 
need  to  be  graduating  doctors  at  a  rate  of 
11,000  a  year.  In  1964  we  graduated  7300, 
In  1959,  the  Surgeon  General's  Report  stated 
that  we  needed  twenty  new  medical  schools. 
Since  that  time,  only  ten  have  opened  or 
are  on  the  drawing  boards.  Experts  In  med- 
ical manpower  have  examined  the  picture 
and  have  concluded  that,  at  best,  with  the 
new  medical  schools  and  expansion  of  older 
achoolB  now  projected,  we  will  still  be  2000 
graduates  a  year  short  of  the  11.000  needed 
annually  by    1975.     In   otber  words,   at  our 


present  pace,  the  doctor  shortage  that  does 
exist  win  be  multlpled  by  1975, 

Fxirther  compounding  the  problem  la  the 
marked  change  In  physician  practice.  In 
1930  seven  out  of  ten  new  physicians  en- 
tered family  practice;  today  the  rale  Is  four 
out  of  ten,  with  two  of  these  four  being 
InternlsU,  Over  60  percent  of  doctors  now 
pracUclng  are  specialists,  and  only  18  per- 
cent of  the  fourth  year  medical  students 
Indicate  they  will  become  general  practition- 
ers an  accumulation  of  figures  which  makes 
It  all  the  more  unlikely  that  we  will  be  able 
to  provide  enough  doctors  for  our  pe<»ple  at 
the  present  rate  of  growth. 

We  have  an  equally  pessimistic  report  on 
nurses.  An  American  Nursing  Association 
study  shows  that  at  typical  hospitals  around 
the  country.  20  percent  of  the  ptisltlons  for 
professional  nurses  are  vacant,  and  there  i . 
an  18  percent  vacancy  rate  for  practical  nurse 
positions.  In  New  York  City,  one-half  the 
openings  for  professional  nurses  In  public 
hospitals  are  unfllled.  In  1962,  there  were 
550  000  professional  nurses  In  practice.  The 
surgeon  Generals  Consultant  Croup  on 
Nursing  reports  that  we  need  another  300  - 
000  nurses  In  the  next  five  years.  Even  If 
we  settled  for  half  that,  we  would  have  to 
achieve  a  60  percent  Increase  In  admissions 
to  nursing  schools  within  the  next  two  years 
These  statlsUca  refer  only  to  registered 
nurses.  Practical  nurses  and  nurses  aides 
who  require  far  less  training,  are  In  equally 
short  supply.  And  there  are  similar  short- 
ages of  clinical  psychologists,  occupational 
therapists,  physical  therapjlsts,  and  social 
workers. 

Many  of  these  shortages  are  compounded 
by  the  loss  of  people  who  quit  In  protest 
against  low  salaries  and  unsatisfactory  work- 
ing ct>ndltlon8.  For  example,  25.000  regl.s- 
tered  nurses  quit  their  field  every  year  lor 
these  reasons.  And  two  out  of  three  change 
their  jobs  annually.  This  67%  turnover  rale 
reflects  the  low  morale  In  the  profeaelon,  con- 
trasted to  a  turnover  rate  of  18 't  among 
women  school  teachers.  The  churning,  un- 
settling, interrupting  aspects  of  nursing  Job 
changes  suggest  that  hospital  efficiency  is 
lower  than  even  the  shortage  In  numbers 
would  suggest. 

The  nursing  situation  Is  particularly  seri- 
ous. HosplUl  administrators  striving  to  cui 
down  spiralling  costs  are  often  guilty  of 
treating  nurses  as  second  class  citizens.  Doc- 
tors swamped  with  patlenU  have  delegated 
to  nurses  many  of  the  duties  they  used  to 
perform,  an  acceptable  medical  delegation 
but  an  unacceptable  numerical  one  because 
nurses  are  Just  not  available  for  these  extra 
duties.  Hit  from  both  sides,  by  both  ad- 
ministrators and  doctors,  the  nurse  suffers 
doubly.  She  cannot  maintain  the  Image  of 
a  perfect  nune  who  "must  feel  like  a  girl;  act 
like  a  lady;  think  Uke  a  man;  and  work  like 
a  horse". 

And  nursee  themselves  have  sometimes  re- 
sisted new  technlquea  decigned  to  employ 
hoepiUl  facilities  more  efficiently.  Team 
nursing,  arising  out  of  the  need  to  concen- 
trate attention  on  critical  cases  without  ne- 
glecting other  patients,  has  not  been  readily 
adopted  by  all  registered  nurses.  They  are 
Bometlmee  reluctant  to  yield  traditional  pre- 
rogatives to  practical  nurses  who  would 
thereby  seem  to  intrude  on  the  professional 
status  of  the  registered  nurse. 

Nor  la  nursing  any  more  the  only  career 
with  a  professional  status  open  to  women 
Other  careers,  more  rewarding  materially  and 
less  wearing  physically  and  spiritually 
l>eckon  to  otherwise  dedicated  women.  Our 
health  conscious  society  seeks  more  and  bet- 
ter medical  care,  but  it  persUts  In  refusing 
to  accord  even  minimum  recognition  to  the 
material  and  spiritual  needs  of  a  key  group 
of  participants  in  the  provision  of  that  medi- 
cal care. 

In  New  York  City  at  this  moment,  unsatis- 
factory working  conditions  In  the  public  hos- 
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plt.ils  have  brought  the  nursing  situation  to 
a  Elate  of  crisis.  Registered  nurses,  who  are 
professionally  trained  people  with  three  years 
of  schooling,  atari  at  »5100  a  year  In  the 
city's  hospital — »aw6  leas  Uuin  a  garbage  col- 
lector receives — and  Ciun  only  rcich  a  maxi- 
mum iiliiry  of  $0500,  The  cjty  gives  no  credit 
lor  experience  outside  of  it,s  own  hospitals, 
so  every  new  nttrse.  regardless  of  her  prior 
experience.  sWvns  at  $5100.  Working  condl- 
tl(.)n.s  are  very  b.id  II  Is  uo  wonder  that  the 
city  hospitals  are  underbiafled  by  a  third. 
And  now,  boc.iuie  of  a  dispute  over  pay,  20';t 
c>l  Uie  already  inaUeqixule  nursing  staffs  Ixave 
.NubiniHeU  Uieir  resigniiUous.  eHecUve  next 
week.     As  11  result,  a  number  of  the  city  hos- 


ments  rather  than  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical needs  of  patlente.  Even  today,  ajiri 
even  in  the  enlightened  stale  of  New  York 
public  autbori'.ies  have  called  many  of  our 
nursing  homes  "ahockJng  and  almost  xnedi- 
eval  in  their  lack  of  respec:  for  huavin  dig- 
nity". One  New  Yorlc  He-alth  Department 
investigation  on  ntirslng  homes  turned  up 
condlHoiis  so  deplorable  thht  t.he  patients 
were  ordered  evacuated  In  48  hours 

I  have  looked  Into  these  deplorable  con- 
ditions. The  other  day,  lor  example,  I  vis- 
ited a  privately  operated  nureing  home  where 
there  Is  one  nurse  for  the  86  patients,  where 
a  doctor  visits  once  a  month,  where  there  Is 
no  laboratory  and  almost  no  recreation  ta- 


Ine  homes  and  the  scarcity  ol  nurses  for 
these   kinds   of   facilities. 

This  bill  will,  first,  encourage  the  con- 
atruciion  of  long-term  care  beds  ulirougli 
grant  asslEtance.  By  th£6e  grants,  the  fed- 
eral government  would  allocate,  over  a  10 
year  period,  $1,800,000,000  to  non-profit,  vol- 
untary organlrations  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  200,000  long-xerir.  care  beds. 

The  bill  will  make  It  easier  financially  for 
the  poorer  Suites  to  pmn;cipate,  since  they 
lag  even  further  behind  on  both  faciUtlee 
and  pereonnel.  First  priority  for  aid  in  all 
stales   will    go   to   voluntary   non-profit   hos- 


pitals    and     voluntary     non-profit    .  nursing 

.    ,  ,  .  .        ,,         ..»,,,      ^  .  ,      ,  „  homes  wlsJilng  to  expand  or  repllk«^^'S«cpent 

ji.t-ils  are  asking  to  be  allowed  to  limit  their      cUitles,     The    residents    patiently    wait    out     long-term    care   facilities       A    hleh    priority 

!.ew  adnils-sions  to  emergency  Ciises.    This  Is     their  lives,  slumped   in  chairs,   unattended.     vr\n  bIbo  itt,  t.-,  T1/^n.r^Tv,fit   „^i,,r,+,rT-  u.-ii-h 


Thlj  : 

what  the  nur.-^mg  situation  has  come  to  In 
New  York  City.  The  pavment  of  more  ade- 
quate wages  wUl  hardly  solve  the  entire  prob- 
ieni.  but  U  WLiuld  be  a  good  beguining. 

The  Federal  govtrunient  haa  tried  to  cope 
wilh  one  pruLlem  in  the  nursing  situation 
by  authorizing  appropriations  of  J283.000.- 
000  dtuing  the  next  five  years  for  new 
schools,  grants  to  graduate  nurses,  scholar- 
ships and  loans.  This  will  help  attract  more 
nurses,  but  If  our  needs  are  going  to  be  ade- 
quately met.  the  public  must  be  willing. 
liirough  taxes,  to  esiablisli  tuition  free 
cuurses  in  coniinuiiity  colleges.  And  we  must 
be  wlliiug,  tlirough  voluntary  contributions 
aud  lees,  to  perimt  hlylier  wages  so  that  we 
can  hold  the  nurses  we  do  attract  In  their 
profession, 

Tlie  blunt  fact  Is  that  some  of  the  most 
ftllracUve  beneJiU  ol  Medicare  will  be  nul- 
UlleU  by  Uie  sliortitge  of  registered  nurses. 
Under  the  law.  everyone  over  65  Is  entitled 
to  100  Irue  visiis  .it  Jioinc  e^ifh  year  by  nurs- 
ing pertonuel.  Au  additional  100  visits  will 
be  available,  the  bill  says,  to  those  who  pay 
$3  00  premium.  It  is  absolutely  predictable 
that  to  many  thousands  of  older  people, 
both  the  free  and  ll>e  insured  visits  are  an 
empty  promi.se. 

The  nursing  .shorthKe  will  affect  the  nurs- 
ing home  services  available  under  Medicare, 
too.  The  fact  Is  ihut  many  existing  homes — 
let  alone  Ihuse  that  will  be  built  to  satisfy 
future  needs-  do  not  have  even  a  single 
registered  nurse  ou  their  staffs.  And  the 
regional  heart  dis(»a.<5e«),  cancer,  and  stroke 
centers  avithorlj'ed  by  Oonpress  Inst  year  may 
well  have  to  operate  at  far  Jess  ihan  capacity 
owing  to  tmavailability  of  nurses 

But  despite  the  shorUige  of  nurses,  the 
single  most  acute  problem  far  Medicare  is 
in  Uie  Inadequacy  of  laciIlUes  lor  longer 
term  medical  care  I  refer  primarily  to  nurs- 
ing homes,  althotigh  long-term  care  also  In- 
cludes facilities  like  the  American  Medical 
Center.  And  If  all  yoluntar^-  In.slltulions 
had  sliown  the  initiative  and  the  dedication 
of  the  American  Medical  Oenter,  the  prob- 
lem  would  be  f.'ir  loss  pressing 

Afi  It  Is,  however,  tlie  picture  l£  bleak, 
Tlicre  are  a  lltUe  over  half  a  million  long- 
term  care  bpd.i  in  the  country,  and  only  three 
fiftiis  of  these  are  acceptaljle  by  any  mini- 
mum st^mdards  Tlie  Poderal  gcnernment 
estimates  that  we  need  another  half  a  mil- 
lion beds  right  now, 

Tlie  shortage  of  nursing  home  facilities 
h.as  repercussions  all  around  the  cycle  of 
medical  care.  The  paUents  eligible  for  non- 
existing  nursing  homes  are  loo  sick  to  live 
at  Uielr  own  homes  unattended,  and  yet  not 
Flck  enouRh  to  require  acute  rare  In  "a  gen- 
eral hospital.  But  they  do  need  care,  they 
will  often  occupy  liospital  bexls  under  Medi- 
care, and  behind  them  tli>>  Ir.ng  line  wUl 
form  for  otlier  patients,  of  ail  ages,  who  re- 
quire hospital  treatment. 

And  the  quality  of  the  nursing  home  care 
now  available  Is  appalling.  By  1961,  after 
exposf,  scandal,  and  shock,  all  of  the  States 
h.ad  enacted  licensing  regulations.  How- 
ever, these  regulations  were  for  minimal  pro 


iped 

The  overcrowding  is  spectacular — one  16  by 
20  foot  room  had  six  isecis — none  of  them 
hospital  beds  and  all  of  them  inaccessible  on 
three  sides.  And  the  whole  building  is  not 
fireproof. 

By  contrast,  I  also  \'lslted  another  home 
the  other  day,  this  one  run  on  a  non-profit 
basis,  this  one  with  15  nurses  for  its  500 
patients  and  a  full-time  staff  of  10  physi- 
cians. Here  there  Is  a  full  recreation  pro- 
gram, a  fuU  range  of  social  services,  a  com- 
plete physical  therapy  plant,  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  program.  A  band  composed  of 
the  residents  playing  "Seventy-six  Trom- 
bones" as  I  walked  In.  There  are  paintings 
on  the  walls.     The  place  Is  cheerful. 

Four-fifths  of  the  patients  in  both   places 
are  paid  for  by  public  funds.     The  privately 
run  home   gets   a  llllle  over   fl2   a  day  per 
patient,   and    makes   a   profit   of   at>out   $2   a 
day.   or   $700  a   year  per  pallem.     The  non- 
profit home  gels  nearly  $16  a  day  in  public 
funds  for  its  needy  patients,  and  loses  about 
$2.50  a  day  on  each  patient,  which  it  must 
make  up  from  other  sources.     The  difference 
Is  in  the  quality  of  care.     And  the  sad  thing 
Is  that  aboul  half  the  nursing  homes  in  the 
country  are  like  the  first  one  that  I  visited. 
While  I  have  spoken  mainly  tonight  about 
our  medical  needs  as  they  will  be  swelled  by 
Medicare,  I  would  emphasize  that  adequate 
faculties  and  personnel  to  care  for  the  aged 
are   by   no   means   our  only  health   problem. 
Our   prenatal   and   child    care,    for   example, 
are    shockingly    Inadequate    for    the    richest 
nation  in  the  world.     More  than  ten  coun- 
tries   in    the    world   have   lower   infant    mc«"- 
tallty    raies.      As    one    writer    put    It.    "Bel- 
grade, which   was  bombed  to  rubble  twenty 
years  ago.   has  an   inlaut   mortality  rate  of 
30  per  thousand  while  In  wealthy  New  York 
the  rate  is  38  1  and  in  ■Washington  it  Is  35  2," 
These  dlsp.Trtties   are  directly  related   to   the 
quality    of    prenatal    care.     It    Is    estimated 
that  mental  retardation  could  be  cut  in  half 
if    we    adequately   applied   whiit    we   already 
know  about  such  hazards  as  faulty  nietab- 
olism  and  German  measles.     And  child  care 
Is  equally  deficient.     Half  of  our  youngsters 
reach  the  age  of  fifteen  without  e'/er  seeing 
a    dentist.     The    vast    majority    of    children 
are  never  glren  a  simple  visual  test  to  detect 
a  condition  lliat  had  damaged  the  vision  of 
4   percent  of   our   draftee*  in   World   War  II. 
The  problem  is  not  one  of  medical  knowl- 
edge.    It   is   one   of   facilities  ar.d  access  to 
facilities,   and,   even   more    basiciily,    one   of 
pTevnlllng  philosophy.      As  one  doctor  put  It, 
"American  medicine  at  its  best  Is  not  avail- 
able to  a  large  proporti<n  of  the  194  mUlion 
people    In    this    country."     We    have    grave 
shortages,    but    in    addition    we    have    as    a 
people   never   quite   accepted   the   Idea   that 
those  In  Biiancial  need  should  get  care  as  a 
matter  of  right.     The  quality  of  care  lor  the 
poor  and  the  attitude  of  those  who  treat  the 
poor     too     often     reflects     this     almshouses^ 
attitude. 

We  have  a  respoasibUity  as  a  nation  to 
rectify  these  shortconilngs,  I  am  presently 
studying  legislation  on  some  of  these  mat"- 
ters.  and  I  win  shortly  submit  a  bin  which 


will  also  go  to  non-profit  voluntary  Health 
organizations  estabUshed  by  unions,  and 
farm  or  fraternal  groups  which  have  eetab- 
llahed    programs    for    their    aged    or    Infirm. 

A  filial  aspect  of  the  bill  would  be  $200,- 
000.000  in  research  and  education  funds  for 
study  and  development  of  new  long-term 
care  practices,  experimental  archlteclural 
nursing  homes,  establishment  of  criteria  to 
evaluate  the  quality  of  care  and  the  cost, 
and  the  training  of  cursing  home  directors 
and  their  staff  of  nurses  and  technicians. 
This  training  would  be  conducted  by  schools 
of  medicine,  nursing,  public  health  and  hos- 
pital administration.  Funds  would  also  be 
available  to  help  these  schools  establish  de- 
partments in  long-term  medical  care,  with 
the  objectives  of  acquiring  top  faculty  and 
developing  training  programs  in  a  master's 
and    where    appropriate,    the    doctoral    level. 

CrlticaJ  to  the  entire  legislation  will  be 
the  authority  it  gives  to  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  determine  standards  of  construction 
and  care  and  to  conduct  follow-up  reviews 
of  the  quality  of  care  In  those  Institutions 
that  avail  themselves  of  the  grant  funds. 

My  bUl,  I  believe,  would  solve  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  nursing  home  care  and 
the  nursing  shortage  related  to  that  care. 

Victor  Hugo  once  said.  "Do  you  realize 
what  progress  Is  .  .  .  call  It  tomorrow." 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  luitil  tomorrow 
to  remedy  the  problems  I  have  raised  with 
you  this  evening.  We  must  care  enough  to 
act  today. 

Old  age  ^  something  that  happens  to 
everybody,  and  If  we  are  wise  enough  and 
unselfish  enough  and  effective  enough,  then 
we  can  make  those  years  a  lime  In  which  to 
live,  not  Just  linger.  If  we  can  all  develop  the 
commitment  that  the  American  Medical 
Center  has  had.  If  we  can  all  act  out  of  the 
warmth  that  characterized  Judy  Holliday.  I 
kxu>w  we  will  do  the  Job  that  has  to  be  done. 


visions  deahng  mostly  with  building  require-      deals  particularly  with"  the  shortage  of  nurs- 


AN  EXECUTR'E  SERVICE  CORPS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  on  June 
23,  I  made  a  ret>ort  to  the  Senate  con- 
c^rnine  certain  deficiencies  arxi  short- 
comings  in  the  admmi.'Jtration,  contrf^. 
and  auditing  of  the  U.S. -financed  com- 
modity import  program  in  Vietnam.  My 
remarks  were  based  on  my  observations 
and  upon  evidence  gathered  dining  a 
factfinding  mission  uliich  I  made  to 
Vietnam  in  mid -May  as  a  member  of  tlie 
House  Foreign  C^ierBtions  and  Gmem- 
menl  Infonnation  Subcommittee 

I-n  that  report  to  the  Senate,  I  made 
several  recommendations  for  improving 
our  civilian  economic  aid  programs,  par- 
ticularly in  Vietnam.  One  of  my  rec- 
ommendations called  for  establishment 
of  an  E.xecutive  Service  Corps,  patterned 
.somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  would  offer  recognition  and 
incentives  to  stimulate  more  American 
■businessmen  to  serve  th^ir  country  over- 
seas in  civilian  capacities. 
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As  I  stated  when  I  first  discussed  this 
proposal:  "The  US.  Government  needs 
to  put  to  work  the  best  talents  and  genius 
of  American  enterprise  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  implementation  of  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs.  Such  an  in- 
fusion of  talent  would  provide  a  real 
'shot  In  the  arm'  for  our  aid  program  in 
such  critical  areavS  as  Vietnam  and.  at 
the  same  time,  could  open  the  way  for 
more  meaningful  cooperation  between 
the  business  community  and  Govern- 
ment in  the  whole  field  of  economic 
development." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1963,  the  Congress 
provided  for  establishment  of  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Private  Enterprl.se 
in  Foreign  Aid.  This  Committee  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  com- 
ing up  with  recommendations  for  a 
larger  role  of  American  private  enter- 
prise in  the  foreign  assistance  field. 

In  July  1965,  the  Committee  issued  an 
excellent  report,  .setting  forth  its  recom- 
mendations in  considerable  detail  and 
urging,  in  the  words  of  its  chairman, 
Arthur  K.  Watson,  that  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development — AID — 
"put  Increasing  stress  on  its  role  as  cata- 
lyst and  enerstzer  for  private  effort'  in 
our  foreign  aid  endeavors. 

One  of  the  Watson  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations came  close  to  the  pro- 
posal I  have  made  for  establishment  of 
an  Executive  Service  Corps. 

The  Committee's  report  in  1965, 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

One  measure  which  the  Committee  re- 
gards M  indispensable  Is  the  strengthening 
and  extending  of  the  present  (AID)  private 
enterprise  etaff,  both  in  Washington  and  In 
the  fleld.  so  that  It  Is  effectively  represented 
throughout  the  administration  of  the  aid 
program.  The  dlfflciilty  In  carrying  out  such 
recommendations  In  the  past  has  principally 
been  one  of  recruitment:  With  a  few  notable 
exceptions  It  has  been  extremely  dlfflcult  for 
AID  to  secure  men  with  the  appropriate 
background  ftjpm  the  nongovernmental  sec- 
tor. 

We  believe  that  business  organizations, 
labor  unions,  foundations,  and  other  orga- 
nizations would  be  prepared  to  assist  In  the 
recruitment  of  such  personnel.  In  a  frame- 
work In  which  the  men  Involved  were  rotated 
back  to  their  respective  organizations  after 
a  period  of  time  In  the  service  of  AID.  Such 
tours  of  duty  would  l>e  of  value  not  to  AID 
alone,  but  also  to  the  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals concerned  Further,  we  balleve 
that  this  need  is  particularly  urgent  In  rela- 
tion to  foreign  enterprise  development  and 
that  recr\iltment  of  seasoned  business  exec- 
utives with  broad  international  experience 
should  t>e  given  particular  emphasis. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  proposed  that: 

•  •  •  AID  expand  and  Improve  Its  orga- 
nization both  In  Washington  and  In  the 
principal  missions  abroad  so  that  It  b«  ap- 
propriately staffed  with  persons  who  by  ex- 
perience and  competence  are  capable  of  act- 
ing as  an  effective  conduit  between  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  offlclal  AID  organization. 
In  this  connection,  we  urge  AID  to  take  stepis 
to  establish  a  basis  for  co-opting  men  from 
the  private  sector  for  rotation  back  to  their 
permanent  organization  after  a  tour  with 
AID. 

What  has  been  done  to  carry  out  this 
important  recommendation  by  the  Wat- 
son Committee? 

It  Is  clear  from  an  AID  statement  in- 
serted in  the  Rkcoro  on  Monday  of  thla 


week — July  18 — by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JavitsI  that,  while  AID  has  taken  nom- 
inal steps  to  expand  its  private  enter- 
prise stafiQng,  little  real  headway  has 
actually  been  made. 

AID  complains — perhaps  justifiably — 
that,  "to  be  fully  satisfactory,  a  system 
of  co-opting  men  from  the  private  sec- 
tor should  protect  accumulated  pension 
rights  and  other  fringe  benefits  derived 
from  their  permanent  organization." 
The  Agency  notes  that  "this  creates  diffi- 
cult to  resolve  conflict  of  interest  prob- 
lems." 

In  light  of  AID'S  apparent  Inability  to 
satisfy  the  Watson  Committee  recom- 
mendation, I  wholeheartedly  welcome 
the  recent  action  of  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cepting the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  the  pending  blU  to 
create  an  International  Private  Invest- 
ment Advisory  Council.  As  the  Senator 
explained  when  offering  his  amendment, 
the  Council  would  have  a  statutory  base 
as  well  as  a  mandate  to  see  to  the  imple- 
mrntation  of  the  Watson  Committee 
recommendations. 

Once  in  existence,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  such  a  Council4vould  give  inunedi- 
ate  attention  to  the  special  problems 
involved  in  co-opting  men  from  private 
enterprise  for  service  in  our  foreign  aid 
programs — particularly  In  Vietnam.  I 
hope  the  Council  will  carefully  weigh  my 
proposal  for  an  Executive  Service  Corps 
which  should  provide  for  incentive,  pres- 
tige, and  recognition  to  encourage  the 
enlistment  of  businessmen  in  the  service 
of  their  country. 

The  Council  could  recommend  that  the 
President  establish  an  Executive  Service 
Corps  on  a  temporary  pilot  basis  by  Ex- 
ecutive order.  Such  action  should  then 
he  followed  by  a  Presidential  request  for 
legislation  to  authorize  such  a  corps  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

President  Kennedy  did  just  that  in 
1961,  when  he  created  the  Peace  Corps 
on  a  temporary  basis  by  Executive  or- 
der. After  the  pilot  project  had  demon- 
strated merit,  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  to  put  the  Peace  Corps  on  a 
more  permanent  basis  financed  with  ap- 
propriations under  the  Foreign  Aid  Act. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Watson  Com- 
mittee said  In  1965: 

Economic  development  depends,  above  all. 
upon  the  upgrading  of  human  resources  and 
the  ImproTement  of  Institutions  through 
which  development  Is  achieved. 

I  would  add  that  efforts  to  upgrade  and 
improve  human  resources  and  institu- 
tions must  begin  within  AID  itself.  An 
Executive  Service  Corps,  wisely  planned, 
adequately  financed  and  efficiently  man- 
aged, would  be  a  major  step  forward  in 
this  area  and  would  add  a  positive  and 
constructive  new  dimension  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  foreign  aid  program. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OP  OUR  PRISONS 
AND  REHABILITATION  OP  PRIS- 
ONERS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  taken  the  occasion,  either  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  or  as  concerned 
citizens,  to  visit  some  of  the  penal  insti- 
tutions in  this  country,  to  meet  with  and 


discuss  thq  problems  of  probation  and 
personnel  with  ofBclals  involved  In  the 
administration  of  these  programs.  Dur- 
ing the  period  I  was  permitted  to  serve 
as  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Michigan, 
I  made  particular  effort  to  see  and  better 
to  understand  the  problems  of  our 
prisons  and  the  rehabilitation  efforts  in- 
volved In  programs  of  probation  and 
parole. 

At  that  time,  it  struck  me  forcefully 
that  here  was  one  area  of  human  con- 
cern to  which  our  country' 's  youth  could 
very  well  address  themselves,  that  Is  a 
career  devoted  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
criminals,  especially  the  young  who  are 
cruelly  susceptible  to  the  despairing  pat- 
tern of  periodic  confinement.  The  fig- 
ures show  that  the  younger  a  person  is 
when  first  sent  away  for  a  crime,  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  be  returned  to  prison. 
Certainly  this  is  a  discouraging  statistic 
and  in  my  book  there  can  he  no  more  re- 
warding work  than  attempting  to  guide 
a  yoiuigster  back  from  delinquency  and 
violence  to  a  useful  and  constructive  life. 

I  am  aware  there  is  a  critical  shorta"c 
in  the  staff  people  who  deal  with  crimi- 
nals, especially  those  concerned  directly 
with  rehabilitation  efforts.  Last  year, 
the  Congress  took  note  of  this  seriou.s 
situation  by  approving  a  bill  providini? 
funds  for  the  Joint  Commission  on  Cor- 
rectional Manpower  and  Training,  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organization  whose  task 
is  to  provide  an  increased  number  of 
well-trained  personnel  In  the  fleld  of 
rehabilitation  of  public  offenders. 

On  June  27  and  28,  the  Joint  Commi.<;- 
sion  held  a  Conference  of  its  90  afBliatcd 
national  organizations  which  was  "eii; 
an  address  by  the  able  senior  Scnatcn 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1.  Sen- 
ator Clark,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Manpower 
was  one  of  the  chief  spon.sors  of  th-; 
Commission's  funding  legislation. 

Unfortunately,  Senator  Clark  could 
not  personally  deliver  the  address  at  ll.c 
June  28  luncheon  of  the  conference  be- 
cause he  was  kept  on  the  Senate  floor  as 
manager  of  the  manpower  development 
bill  which  was  under  debate  at  that  time 
However,  hLs  address  was  made  available 
to  the  conference  and  I  ask  unanimou.^ 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record 
because  of  the  Insights  that  it  present.s 
Into  this  most  important  effort  to  allevi- 
ate one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
our  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Address  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  S    Cl.^rk 

Joint  Commission  on  Correctional  Man- 
power  AND  Training,   Luncheon   Meetim. 

AT    Sh")REHam    Hotel,    Washington.    DC 

June  28,   1966 

TTils  Is  undoubtedly  the  moat  dl.stin- 
gulshed  group  of  correctional  experts  whicSi 
has  been  assembled  under  one  roof  siiu  ■ 
June,  1964  at  Arden  House. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  share  a  few  less  than  expert  thoughts  with 
you. 

I  have  occasionally  referred  to  the  correc- 
tional professions  as  representing  everythlne 
from  the  prison  psychiatrist  to  the  prison 
guard,  but  It  Is  evident  that  that  focus  Is  too 
narrow. 

You  have  quite  rightly  Included  in  your 
membership  the  widest  possible  range  of  In- 


terests. The  Joint  Commission  has  enlisted 
the  active  support  and  cooperation  of  nearly 
every  significant  public  and  private  associa- 
tion In  the  country,  Including,  according  to 
my  quick  calculations,  more  than  half  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  .ago.  I  am 
told,  few  of  you  ever  spoke  to  e.ich  other.  In 
tAct,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  doesn't  often  speak  to  the  De- 
p.'irtment  of  Labor,  and  neither  speak  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  While  that 
may  be  an  exaggeration,  the  very  fact  that 
you  have  Joined  In  an  effort  to  draw  a  blue- 
print for  the  future  correctional  inanpower 
and  training  Is  In  itself  a  singularly  signifi- 
cant evei.t.  It  Is  significant  not  only  for 
the  future  of  correctional  manpower  and 
correctional  rehabilitation.  It  is  significant 
also  because  your  approach  to  solving  the 
problems  of  correctional  manpower  is  one 
which  has  been  too  often  neglected  In  the 
recent  past. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment thought  that  only  it  could  muster 
the  resources  and  talent  to  solve  the  Nation's 
problems.  More  recently,  however,  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  partnership  with  private 
enterprise  and  state  and  local  government  is 
a  more  effective  approach  to  National  prob- 
lem-solving. 

I  think  the  history  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion and  the  way  in  which  the  Correctional 
Rehabilitation  Study  Act  developed  illus- 
trates the  point. 

Yovir  efforts  began,  as  you  know,  two  years 
ago  at  Arden  House  when  those  of  you  who 
were  most  intimately  concerned  uith  correc- 
tional manpower  decided  to  get  together  and 
do  Eometiiing  about  it. 

But  what  you  did  not  do  at  that  Confer- 
ence was  important.  You  did  not  decide  to 
p.'tss  the  buck  to  the  Federal  Government. 
You  asked  for  Federal  financial  help  and  co- 
operation, but  you  did  not  ask  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  Federal  biu-eau  or 
agency. 

Quite  the  opposite.  When  I  first  read  the 
Joint  Commission's  proposed  legislation,  I 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  bill  amended 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  and  that 
the  'Vocational  Rehabilitation  Office  was  the 
proposed  funding  agent.  The  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Office  seemed  an  unlikely 
candidate  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  staff- 
liig^our  penal  institutions.  Why  not  the  Of- 
fice of  Juvenile  Delinquency  or  some  other 
bureau  in  the  Welfare  Administration?  Why 
not  the  Bureau  of  Prl.sons  or  some  division  of 
the  Justice  Department? 

Your  Executive  Director.  Dr.  Prigmore's 
quite  candid  answer  was  simply  that  you  did 
not  want  to  be  tied  to  any  entrenched  Fed- 
eral agency  and  that  all  those  agencies  con- 
nected with  law  enforcement  or  criminal  re- 
habilitation represented  some  particular 
point  of  view. 

You  didn't  want  the  Welfare  Administra- 
tion telling  you  that  social  workers  were  more 
important  than  psychiatrists  or  teachers,  or 
Justice  saying  that  more  cops  on  the  beat 
would  solve  the  problem. 

That  was  an  understandable  point  of  view, 
but  I  still  did  not  see  the  connection  with 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicapped. 

So  some  of  us  on  the  manpower  subcom- 
mittee thought  we  had  better  find  some  cor- 
rectional experts  to  advise  the  expierts  on  the 
physically  handicapped  how  to  spend  two 
million  dollars  studying  correctional  man- 
power The  only  problem  was  that  all  the 
rorrcctlonal  experts  were  already  on  the  Joint 
Commif-slon,  and  it  didn't  seem  quite  proper 
to  have  the  Joint  Commission  advising  the 
'Vocational  Rehabilitation  Office  how  to  grant 
money  to  the  Joint  Commission. 

Nevertheless,  we  wrote  in  a  requirement 
that  an  advisory  council  of  correctional  ex- 
perts be  set  up  and  I  have  no  doubt  its  mem- 
bers are  all  affiliated  with  the  Joint  Commis- 


sion and  that  you  have  been  giving  your  Fed- 
eral benefactors  the  best  of  advice. 

Despite  this  anomaly  and  despite  your 
Director's  aversion  to  entrenched  bureauc- 
racy, you  have  malnt^ained  through  your 
member  organizations  the  kind  of  public- 
private  partnership  which  Is  so  necessary  to 
the  success  of  your  project. 

The  Joint  Commission  s  work,  however,  wUl 
not  end  three  years  from  now  when  your 
final  report  Is  filed.  It  will  take  many  more 
years  of  continuous  effort  before  the  crlticca 
shortage  of  qualified  correctional  manpower 
is  eliminated.  The  partnership  will  have  to 
be  continued  to  assure  that  your  research  and 
recommendations  result  in  manpower  train- 
ing programs,  educational  reform,  career  de- 
velopment In  every  field  of  endeavor  con- 
cerned with  correctional  rehabilitation.  All 
that  no  doubt  will  require  more  Federal  help. 
And  that  help  can  come  without  the  controls 
which  you  have  so  far  successfully  avoided, 
provided  you  maintain  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion which  began  at  Arden  House. 

The  task  of  the  Joint  Commission  Is  one 
upxDn  which  it  is  not  easy  to  focus.  Your 
assignment  is  to  deal  with  but  one  aspect  of 
two  much  broader  problems. 

The  first  is  the  critical  shortage  of  trained 
professional  and  subprofessional  personnel  in 
all  the  disciplines  which  are  concerned  with 
correctional  rehabilitation. 

With  the  multitude  of  health,  education. 
Job  training,  poverty  and  other  welfare  pro- 
grams enacted  in  the  past  six  year.e.  it  has 
become  Increasingly  evident  that  the  key  to 
success  of  all  our  efforts  lies  in  our  ability 
to  produce  the  necessary  qualified  manpower 
in  the  human  services  or  "helping"  profes- 
sions represented  here  today. 

We  cannot  hope  to  educate  future  genera- 
tions without  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers 
and  school  administrators. 

All  the  money  in  the  n-orld  will  not  elimi- 
nate poverty  without  the  help  of  trained, 
dedicated,  well-paid  staff  at  the  state  and 
local  level. 

The  elderly  might  as  well  forget  medicare  if 
we  cannot  provide  enough  doctors  and  nurses 
to  fulfill  their  needs. 

In  our  attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
in  our  cities,  we  are  confronted  at  every  turn 
by  lack  of  trained  city  planners  and  admin- 
istrators. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  Federal 
and  State  programs, where  skilled  manpower 
is  in  short  supply. 

Unfortunately,  I  think  the  tendency  In 
Congress  has  been  to  deal  with  each  such 
shortage  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  There  is  seldom 
an  education  act  or  health  bill  enacted  into 
law  that  does  not  have  a  provision  for  train- 
ing the  professional  people  to  staff  the  pro- 
gram. Yet  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
taken  a  comprehensive  look  at  the  whole  area 
of  htunan  services  manpower. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty  Is  going  to  do  just  that 
next  year,  if  not  later  this  year. 

It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  study  which  the 
Joint  Commission  has  been  called  upon  to 
perform  that  is  needed  for  practically  every 
major  service  provided  by  every  professional 
discipline  represented  here  today. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  list  the  areas  for 
research  set  forth  in  t?ie  Correctional  Re- 
habilitation Study  Act : 

Personnel  practices  and  current  and  pro- 
jected personal  needs; 

The  availability  and  adequacy  of  educa- 
tional and  training  resources  and  educational 
opportunities; 

The  effectiveness  of  present  methods  of  re- 
cruiting personnel:  and 

The  extent  to  which  personnel  are  utilized 
In  the  manner  which  makes  the  best  use  of 
their  qualifications. 

Each  of  these  areas  could,  1  think,  profit- 
ably be  examined  within  the  context  of  each 
of  your  own  professions  and  for  each  of  the 
multi-disciplinary  fields  In  which  many  of 
you  are  engaged. 


The  studies  undertaken  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission, I  hope,  will  stimulate  other  assess- 
ments of  skilled  manpower  shortages  and 
training  needs  throughout  the  human  serv- 
ice occupations. 

I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  manpower  shortages  in  yotir  own  profes- 
sions. I  suspect  the  most  difficult  problem 
you  face  is  that  of  trying  to  carve  out  from 
each  correctional  profession,  enough  trained 
people  to  staff  the  needs  of  correctional  re- 
habilitation without  jeopardizing  someone 
else's  pet  project.  How  are  you  going  to  find, 
for  example,  enough  social  workers  to  staff 
correctional  Institutions  and  services  when 
schools  of  social  work  ought  to  be  graduat- 
ing 12,000  more  a  year  to  fulfill  the  need  for 
social  workers  nationwide? 

The  needs  of  your  own  specialties  must  be 
kept  in  mind  as  you  study  correctloaal  man- 
power. 

Correctional  manpower  is  also  but  one  as- 
pect of  the  second  broader  problem  of  cor- 
rectional rehabilitation.  And  it  is  Important 
to  distinguish  the  job  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion from  that  of  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission and  other  Federal  and  non -Federal 
groups. 

Their  task  is  to  study  new  approaches  to 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  crime  and 
delinquency. 

Your  task  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  success 
of  any  program  of  criminal  rehabilitation. 

Even  if  there  were  some  magic  formula  for 
changing  criminal  behavior,  all  the  services 
in  the  w|irld  would  be  for  naught  without 
qualified  people. 

No  matter  how  many  modem  correctional 
institutions  are  built,  no  matter  how  good 
the  programs  and  services  provided  in  those 
institutions,  as  In  any  human  endeavor  the 
people  who  direct  and  staff  these  activities 
are  the  key  to  their  success. 

Your  job  is  a  formidable  one,  but  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  find  the  solutions  and 
point  the  way  to  successful  correctional  re- 
habilltaUon. 


WE    MUST    NOT    DEFACE    THE    NA- 
TION S  CAPITOL 

Mr,  McGO\t:RN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  opposition  to 
the  ill-conceived  proposal  to  spend  $34 
million  to  extend  the  west  front  of  the 
"U.S.  Capitol. 

While  it  may  well  be  that  strengthen- 
ing and  restoration  is  necessary  in  order 
to  preserve  the  west  front.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  justification  for  the 
extravagant  and  unesthetic  proposal 
which  has  been  advanced. 

This  beautiful  and  historic  shrine  of 
our  Nation's  democracy  must  not  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  mad  rush  t<)  provide  more 
offices,  auditoriums,  and  restaurants. 
Surely  the  architectural  restoration  can 
be  done  at  considerably  less  expense  and 
with  an  eye  to  preserving  the  historic 
and  architectural  heritage  of  our  Capitol. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  one 
has  ever  proposed  to  streamline  Rome's 
Colcsseurn.  or  build  restaurant  facilities 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  or  add  additional 
columns  to  the  Parthenon.  I  do  not  want 
history  to  record  the  fact  that  only  in 
the  United  States  of  America  do  ques- 
tionable new  facilities  lake  precedence 
over  architectural  genius. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  over  the 
ill-considered  proposal  which  has  been 
made.  I  have  joined  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  "Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
in  introducing  a  bill  to  preserve  the  his- 
toric U.S.  Capitol.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides that  no  work  could  be  carried  out 
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which  woiild  alter  the  proportlcms, 
change  the  size,  or  modify  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol Building  in  any  substantial  manner 
unless  such  a  project  is  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress.  It  would  also 
provide  for  a  U.S.  Capitol  Building  Com- 
mission to  make  a  year-long  study  of 
present  and  anticipated  future  needs  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  Capitol. 
The  Commission  would  be  directed  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Capitol,  preserving,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  histori- 
cal integrity  and  proportions  of  the 
building,  with  particular  emphasis  given 
to  preserving  the  existing  architectural 
design. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  at  this  time 
to  extend  a  deep  vote  of  thanks  also  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Proxmire)  who  for  many  days 
now  has  been  waging  an  effective  battle 
to  enlighten  the  American  public  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  proposed  $34  million 
extension. 

I  am  confident  that  through  the  efforts 
of  millions  of  Americans  our  Nation's 
Capitol  can  be  saved. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  satLlcal 
commentary  on  the  proposed  extension 
written  by  Alfred  Friendly  appeared  in 
yesterdays  Washington  Post.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article,  as 
well  as  other  articles  and  materials  doc- 
umenting the  folly  of  the  134  million 
proposal,  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Pfom   the  Wa.'shlngrton   Post.  July  19,     966] 

The   West  Front^     Onlt   a  Bbcinning 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

A£  Stewart  Ge<irge,  Architect  of  the  Coemoe, 
explained   It.    progress   began   only  when   the 
i        principle  of  escalation  waa  throughly  uiider- 
^        8t<xxl.    He  dated  the  magic  moment  aa  some- 
time In  the  late  sixties. 

Relaxing  In  his  office,  a  kind  of  tree-house 
perched  high  in  the  stockade  of  mlnareta 
surrounding  the  Ta]  Mahal.  "Mr.  Extender," 
as  he  waa  fondly  nicknamed,  told  of  the  early 
troubles  of  his  predecessors  with  the  East 
and  West  Pronts  of  the  Capitol.  Once  those 
brave  pioneers  pushed  through  to  victory,  the 
rest  was  easy,  he  recaile<l. 

To  be  sure,  he  admitted,  there  was  a 
terrible  fight  about  the  Parthenon.  Accord- 
ing to  contemporary  repKjrts,  the  opjxwltlon 
to  adding  four  columns  to  each  end  was 
tremendous,  with  standpatters  Insisting  that 
It  would  give  the  temple  a  double-concave 
eHect.  like  UUlan  Russell  cinched  In  at  the 
waist.  But  now  that  the  facade  has  been 
moved  down  the  hill  a  hit,  so  that  Its  col- 
umns are  five  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
rest,   no   one   worries    about   the  sldea. 

"It  was  clear  that  the  structure  was 
crumbling — It  was  awfully  old.  you  know— 
and  they  bad  to  do  sometliing  about  It,"  ba 
noted. 

The  history  books  show  that  extending 
both  transepts  and  the  apse  of  Notre  Dame 
to  the  length  of  the  nave,  and  erecting  six 
more  towers  to  match  the  two  on  the  Wert 
Front,  seemed  to  have  stirred  up  another  hard 
fight,  li<r.  Oeorge  said. 

Although  the  De  de  la  Cite  waa  obviously 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  extensions, 
there  was  the  most  ridiculously  Intransigent 
opposition  to  rechanneUng  the  Seine  to  Its 
present  course  Just  north  of  Le  Bourget  air- 
field. It  took  years  to  overcome  and  might 
never  have  be»u  bested  except  for  the  ap- 
peals to  French  "grandeur"  by  ■  prominent 


politico-military  figure  of  the  time.  His 
name,  unfortunately,  has  been  lost  in  the 
cobwebs  of  history. 

There  was  another  bad  moment  La  1978, 
Oeorge  conceded,  when  the  dome  of  St. 
Sophia  was  lowered  20  feet.  Opponents  of 
the  change  pointed  out  that  that  would  bring 
It  back  to  the  proportions  of  558.  when  It  col- 
lapsed, and  that  in  rebuilding  It.  laadore  of 
Miletus  had  made  It  higher  so  that  the  thrust 
was  manageable. 

"Darned  If  It  didn't  collapse  again."  the 
Cosmic  Architect  recounted  with  a  Jolly 
twinkle.  "The  fellows  who  redesigned  It  had 
their  heart  In  the  right  place,  but  they  forgot 
tlie  basic  principle:  Escalation!" 

The  problem  was  solved,  as  everyone 
knows,  by  abolishing  the  dome  altogether. 
Today's  St.  Sophia,  with  Its  acres  of  flat  roof, 
is  now  the  showplace  of  the  Middle  East, 
surmounted  by  a  fine  golf  course,  chop  suey 
restaurant,  roller  coaster  and  a  charming 
cluster  of  orange  and  light  blue  Howard 
Johnson  gazeboe 

The  turning  point  in  the  whole  struggle, 
the  Great  Architect  believes,  waa  when  the 
American  Congress  bowed  to  the  demand  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  legislated  that 
the  square  on  the  hj-potenuse  of  a  right  tri- 
angle equalled  the  sum  of  the  squnrcs  on  the 
other  four  sides.  FYom  there  to  E^  Mc'  was 
only  a  step 

The  Elizabethan  Theater  in  the  Polger  L4- 
brary  was  quickly  extended  to  a  stadium  and 
the  mansion  at  Mt  Vernon  was  placed  in  its 
present  sensational  setting  atop  the  Pan 
American  Building.  The  colonnivde  around 
the  Lincoln  Memorial — "It  waa  crumbling," 
Mr.  George  said — was  replaced  by  glass  brick 
walls,  and  the  North  and  South  Memorial 
Annexes  were  built. 

"Yes.  sir,"  the  Architect  reminisced,  "great 
things  began  to  happen  after  that.  We  ex- 
teuded  every  one  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets— 
every  last  one  of  'em  crumbling,  by  the  way— 
to  17  lines.  Extended  O,  Henry's  "Gift  of  the 
Magi"  to  a  full-length  novel.  You  seen  The 
Last  Supper  lately?  It  goes  around  all  four 
walls  of  Santa  Maria  della  Orazle  and  has 
more  Disciples  than  you  can  shake  a  stick 
at" 

The  strains  of  the  Mlnute-and-Seventeen- 
Second  Waltz  drifted  over  the  night  air  from 
a  distant  radio.  The  clock  struck  13.  The 
radio  switched  to  Taps,  rearranged  lor  Uie 
33-note  scale  and  orchestrated  for  symphony, 
electric  guitar  and  DudeLsachs. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  20,  1966] 
West  F^ont  OppoemoM 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Early 
American  History  and  Culture  has  written 
a  letter  to  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  urg- 
ing reconsideration  of  the  plan  to  destroy 
the  West  front  of  the  Capitol.  They  correct- 
ly assert  that  the  proposed  extension  will 
"result  In  the  destruction  of  all  the  original 
external  architectural  details  which  make 
the  Caplt<jl  one  of  the  country's  historic 
landmarks," 

The  Council,  membership  of  which  In- 
cludes some  of  the  foremost  historical  schol- 
ars In  America,  acknowledge  that  the  Capi- 
tol is  not  a  museum  but  a  working  forum, 
but  they  describe  it  as  a  "three  dimensional 
lesson  In  the  history  of  our  country." 

While  the  scholars  were  appealing  to  the 
Speaker.  Senator  Ribicoft  appealed  for  an 
examination  of  the  office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  a  delay  In  construction  un- 
til that  can  be  completed.  He  rightly  said 
the  matter  Is  deserving  of  the  consideration 
of   the   President. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
architects  and  scholars  and  a  substantial 
number  of  Senators  and  House  members  op- 
pose the  destruction  of  the  West  front.  No 
proponent  of  this  costly  and  wasteful  proj- 
ect has  put  forward  a  good  reason  why  a 
Oovernment  beset  b;  budgetary  crisis  must 


undertake  at  this  Juncture  an  un-needed 
unwanted,  un-necessary  and  unwise  re-mod- 
eling of  the  Capitol. 

[Prom   the  Washington   Post,   July  9,   1965] 

A   CAPrroL   Attempt  To  Dk»-*cb  History 
(By  Edward  P.  Morgan) 

After  the  British  redcoats  burned  the  US, 
Capitol  In  1814  In  the  War  of  1812.  Congres.s 
had  to  move  to  a  tavern  called  BlodgPtf.s 
Hotel.  Presumably  this  could  have  served 
the  legislators  as  a  permanent  meeting  plicc 
since,  as  legend  has  It.  politicians  most  com- 
fortably gather  In  emoke-fliled  hotel  rooms 
Blodgett's  had  a  cloakroom  too.  Lobbyists 
traditionally  contact  lawmakers  In  cloak- 
rooms.    So  everything  was   fine   and   dandy. 

But  then  some  busybody  Insisted  on  re- 
storing the  Capitol  building  and  there  has 
been  nothing  but  trouble  ever  since.  Addi- 
tions here,  alterations  there:  all  very  \in- 
settling.  8o  I.  for  one.  elmply  CHnnot  ^r 
what  the  fuss  la  all  about  when  an  ex-Con- 
gre^man  from  Delaware  named  J.  Oeorge 
Stewart  steps  courageously  forward  and 
starts  to  bury  all  this  history  under  a  facade 
of  freshly  cut  marble, 

Nobcxly,  of  course.  Is  more  eminently  qu.nl- 
Ified  for  this  delicate  but  heroic  ta.<;k  thaii 
Stewart.  He  Is  not  now  and  never  has  been 
a  card-carrying  architect  and.  as  far  as  I 
know,  never  Intends  to  be  one  He  docs 
operate  with  the  title  of  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  It  was  under  that  cover  that  he 
executed — one  might  even  say.  murdered— 
his  most  famous  work,  the  Rayburn  Builci- 
Ing,  named  In  travestied  memory  of  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Into  this  crypto- 
Pasclsts-style  mausoleum.  Jestingly  referred 
to  as  a  Congressional  Office  Building.  Stewar-. 
poured  all  of  his  supervisory  talents  and  Ijv 
some  reports,  considerably  more  than  IIOO 
mllltan. 

The  result,  naturally,  was  a  happy  com- 
binatlon  of  superlatives — the  ugliest  anrt 
most  expensive  edifice  of  Its  kind  evi-r 
erected  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Perhaps 
the  happiest  note  of  all  was  the  fact  that  it, 
cost  only  approximately  twlc«>  as  much  u.-. 
Stewart  originally  said  It  would.  With  such 
a  monument  around  the  Great  Society 
doesn't  need  tirban  renewal;  It  needs  a 
camouflage  corps. 

But  now,  oh  let  Joy  be  unconflned,  we  are 
about  to  be  treated  to  another  sterling  Stew- 
art contribution  to  the  beautlflcatlon  of 
Washington,  At  a  starting  price  of  Just  t'i^ 
million — a  steal,  really — he  la  going  to  stlcic 
the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  out  a  maxi- 
mum of  88  feet  so  It  can  house  more  oflncp.'< 
two  big  auditoriums,  two  cafeterias,  four 
dining  rooms  seating  more  than  a  thousand 
people  and  an  InformaUon  lobby  to  take  care 
of  the  tourist  explosion.  The  sheer  beauty 
of  the  Stewart  plan  Is  that  in  one  fell  swoop 
It  will  destroy  the  Capitol's  historic  ves- 
tiges— the  last  traces  of  the  original  work  of 
Thornton,  the  West  Indian  doctor  who  won 
the  $500  Orst  prize  for  the  building's  first 
design:  the  embelltslunents  of  Latrobe,  the 
contributions  of  Bulflnch,  the  famous  Bos- 
ton architect,  and  the  terrace  with  Its  ma- 
jestic flights  of  steps  designed  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmstead.  You  don't  hardly  get  a  dem- 
olition Job  like  that  anymore. 

Indeed,  while  he's  at  It.  Stewart  might  wel'. 
consider  razing  the  whole  structure.  Includ- 
ing his  other  handiwork,  the  East  Front 
which  coat  taa  million,  the  ctistomary  dou- 
ble of  his  beginning  estimate.  Then  the 
space  could  be  used  for  a  parking  lot,  which 
Washington  needs  anyway  and  the  Congress 
could  move  down  the  street  to  Union  Sta- 
tion. 

An  alternative  plan,  which  I  like  better, 
would  be  to  let  Stewart  run  rampant  on  a 
field  of  bad  taste  across  the  entire  face  of 
L'Enfant's  famous  city.  'Ilius  with  his  rav- 
enotu  appetite  for  eating  places,  we  could 
hope  to  aet  a  Stewart  reataurant  revolving 


around  the  tip  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment to  rival  the  space  needle  In  Seattle. 
The  lethal  hydroplane  races  could  be  shifted 
from  Halns  Point  to  the  reflecting  pool,  the 
Uncoln  and  Jefferson  Memorials  could  be 
converted  into  public  rest  rooms  and  shoe 
shine  parlors. 

Don't  be  so  timid  as  to  think  all  this  Is 
inipos.slble.  The  Commission  for  Extension 
,.f  the  U.S.  Capllol.  Including  those  well- 
known  aesthefs  and  city  planners.  Vice 
President  HiiMPHRrv.  Speaker  McCormack 
and  Minority  Leaders  Ford  and  Dirksen,  has 
already  blithely  gone  along  with  Stewart's 
West  Front  Job.    All  he  needs  now  Is  money. 

He  figures  he  can  easily  wheedle  that  out 
i.f  the  Congress  with  the  argument  that  the 
Fronf.s  ancient  sandstone  blocks  are  crum- 
bling and  a  Jet's  sonar  boom  may  bring  the 
whole  building  down,  dome  and  all.  After 
1  .ireful  study,  the  Fine  .Arl.s  Commission  re- 
ports the  Capllol  can  be  repaired,  restored 
and  its  prlcele.ss  architectural  history  pre- 
served, all  at  a  trifle  of  the  cost  of  Stewart's 
folly.  That  would  be  the  sensible  way  to  do 
things.  But  thank  Heaven  that's  not  the 
way  things  are  done  In  this  crazy,  wonder- 
ful town.    Ask  George  Stewart. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June   18,   1966] 

"TBAGir  Di.sficuration  ■  Seen  for  CAPrroL 

(By  Wolf  Von  Eckard) 

Tl^e  proposed  deformation  of  the  National 
Capitol  Is  an  act  of  juvenile — or  Is  It  senile?— 
delinquency  that  the  people  of  this  country 
ought  not  tolerate. 

We  are  growing  up. 

And  that  painful  process  includes  a  grow- 
ing respect  for  our  past.  We  are  beginning 
to  learn  that  we  can  not  childishly  tamper 
with   natural   and   cultural   resources. 

It  also  Includes  a  growing  sophistication 
about  the  techniques  of  preserving  old 
buildings  and  accommodating  present  and 
future  needs  for  space. 

J.  George  Stewart,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  and  his  consultants,  have,  however, 
not  even  pretended  to  consider  them. 

Ever  since  1957  Stewart  and  his  friends 
have  been  hell-bent  on  extending  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol,  not  as  a  matter  of  rea- 
soned iiecessity  bvjt  as  an  act  of  vainglory. 

They  have  persisted  despite  the  late 
.Speaker  Sam  Raytaurn's  promise  In  1958:  "We 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  with  the  west 
end," 

If  the  old  sandstone  walls  are  Indeed 
crumbling,  as  Stewart  claims,  they  can  be 
easily  shored  up  for  far  less  than  $34  million. 

If  the  Capitol  needs  more  space  now.  how 
much  more  space  will  It  need  20,  30  or  50 
years  hence?  Are  wc  going  to  keep  puffing 
out  the  Capitol  into  an  utterly  shapeless 
monster? 

For  It  Is  simply  not  true,  as  Is  claimed, 
that  the  marble  desecration  of  the  West 
Front  would  "maintain  the  present  config- 
uration of  the  Capitol," 

In  contrast  to  earlier,  even  worse  plans, 
the  original  width  of  the  central  portico, 
will,  to  be  sure  be  maintained. 

But  the  Immense,  88-foot  extension  of  the 
center  wings  of  the  building  turn  this  al- 
leged non-configuration  into  a  tragic 
disfiguration. 

Add  to  this  the  silly  and  unnecessary 
changes  In  the  terrace  with  their  great  flight 
of  steps  designed  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
and  a  nole  strticture  Is  Irreparably  destroyed. 
This  is  a.ssasslnation. 

There  is.  however,  little  point  In  discussing 
the  details  of  the  plans.  The  Capitol  has 
grown  with  our  history.  On  Its  West  Front 
there  Is  still  visible  evidence  of  the  original 
work  of  Thornton.  Latrobe  and  Bulflnch. 
There  are  still  portions  of  first  Capitol,  which 
the  British  burned  in  1812. 

The  very  Idea  of  burying  these  150  years 
of  history  In  Stewart's  marble  mausoleum 
is  repugnant. 


Anyone,  let  alone  any  legislator,  who  would 
propose  to  thus  "remodel"  the  House  of 
Parliament  In  London  or  the  Arc  de  Trlomphe 
In  Paris  would  be  laughed  out  of  town. 

What  this  country  now  needs  is  a  National 
Committee   to   Save   Our   Capitol! 

The  American  Institute  of  Archftects. 

Washington,  DC.  June  27. 1966. 
Re  West  Front  of  the  Capitol. 
Hon.  George  S.  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects  is  deeply  concerned 
that  proposals  for  the  extension  of  the  West 
Front  have  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Extension  of  the  Capitol. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  this  exten- 
sion. We  are  cognizant  that  the  facUities  of 
Congress  must  grow  with  the  Nation  and  the 
increased  demands  upon  the  Congress  How- 
ever, It  Is  patently  obvious  that  this  one 
building  cannot  be  continually  extended  and 
expanded  until  It  Is  shapeless  and  function- 
ally impractical.  At  some  time  this  con- 
struction must  stop.  We  urge  that  it  be 
now.  while  the  quality  and  uniqueness  of  the 
creativity  of  Thornton.  Bulflnch,  and  Olm- 
sted still  remain  as  exainples  of  our  national 
heritage. 

The  AIA  recognizes  the  state  of  disrepair 
and  structural  weakness  that  exists  and  that 
the  West  Front  must  be  strengthened.  This 
can  be  done  and  the  West  Front  can  either 
be  restored  or  rebuilt  without  destroying  the 
beauty  of  proportion  and  detail  that  com- 
prise the  Capitol's  present  aesthetic  ap- 
pearance. 

We  ask  that  you  oppose  this  exten.^ion. 
and  tirge  your  support  of  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  future  needs  of  Capitol  Hill 
so  that  these  needs  can  be  planned  and  pro- 
vided with  the  advice  of  an  impartial,  pro- 
fessional group  constituted  to  render  such 
service  to  tlie  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

'  Morris  Ketchum,  Jr  , 

President. 


OFFICERS    ATTACKED    FOR    DOING 
THEIR  DUTY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  news  stoi-y  appeared  in  to- 
day's Wa-sliington  Past  carr>-ing  the 
headline,  "Two  Policemen  Injured  In 
Fi,?hl;  Crowd  of  300  Is  Dispersed."  I 
ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  Item  be 
inserted  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

T\vo   Policemen   Injured   in   Fight;    Crowd 
OF  300  Is  Dispersed 

Two  Thirteenth  Precinct  officers  were  at- 
tacked with  bottles  and  fists  yesterday  dur- 
ing their  arrest  of  a  man  who  allegedly 
shouted  an  obscenity  from  the  corner  of  14ih 
and  T  Streets  nw. 

Pvt,  Eugene  A,  Pltzsimmons.  29.  required 
ten  stitches  for  a  scalp  cut  at  the  W.^shlng- 
ton  Hospital  Center  and  Pvt.  Robert  E,  Freto, 
29.  was  treated  for  leg  ctits. 

The  assault  on  the  officers  resulted  in  their 
radioing  a  "policemen  in  trouble"  call  that 
drew  at  least  ten  cars  of  white  policemen  to 
the  scene.  The  sirens  and  fiashlng  red  lights 
attracted  more  than  300  Negroes,  police  esti- 
mated. 

The  precinct  statlonhouse  gave  this  ac- 
count of  the  Incident: 

Pltzsimmons,  a  plainclothesman  with  the 
Vice  Squad,  was  cruising  the  area  In  an  un- 
marked car  with  Freto  about  3  15  a.m. 

A  man  who  recognized  Fltzsimmons 
shouted  at  him,  using  profane  language,  and 
Fltzsimmons  decided  to  make  a  disorderly 
conduct  arrest. 


As  he  took  the  man  Into  custody,  the  man 
and  a  companion  struck  Pltzsimmons  and 
Freto  while  a  bystander  called  the  officers 
names. 

One  of  the  first  policemen  to  respond  to 
the  radio  call  was  Insp.  Otto  P,  Fuss,  acting 
chief,  who  immediately  sent  most  of  the 
arriving  officers  away. 

When  about  nine  policemen  remained 
three  men  were  arrested.  Some  50  Negroes 
followed  them  to  the  statlonhouse.  shouting, 
"This  is  our  street." 

A  Negro  patrolman.  Pvt.  Charles  C.  Hen- 
son,  talked  to  the  throng  and  persuaded 
them  to  disperse. 

Charged  with  assault  and  disorderly  con- 
duct were  Harvey  Cooper.  24,  of  1725  WUlard 
St.  nw.;  Clifton  Carey,  22,  of  1763  Willard, 
and  Walter  Ferguson,  24,  of  the  500  block  of 
7th  Street  ne. 

They  were  held  on  SI 000  bond  each  for  a 
preliminary  hearing  July  29  In  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
this  week.  July  17-23,  Is  the  eighth  ob- 
sei-vance  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  It  is 
at  this  time  that  we  should  renew  and 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  aid  those  re- 
pressed countries,  so  long  contained  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain's  wall  of  silence. 

Too  long  the  nine  countries  made 
captive  by  the  U.S.S.R. -Albania,  Bul- 
garia. Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungai-y, 
Latvia,  Lithuania.  Poland,  and  Rumania 
have  been  robbed  of  their  right  of  self- 
determination.  Since  Woild  War  II  we 
have  fought  intensely  to  peimit  these 
nations  and  ail  oppressed  countries  to 
live  in  freedom.  But  the  fact  is  that 
they  are  not  free.  Their  Communist 
masters  have  coiurolled  them  and  their 
lives.  Religiou.':.  press,  speech.  a.s.sem- 
bly.  and  travel  rights  are  vitually  non- 
existant.  These  years  of  silence  and 
censorship  must  be  broken. 

Our  goal  should  be  the  pursuit  of  in- 
dependence for  these  captive  nations. 
We  must  not  overlook  these  nations 
which  in  our  concern  for  their  totalitar- 
ian taskmasters  are  often  accepted  as 
mere  appendages  of  an  unfortunate 
situation  of  the  cold  war. 

Almost  1  billion  people  are  victims  of 
the  plight  of  totalitarianism.  We,  as 
Americans,  with  our  bountiful  good 
fortune  of  living  in  a  free  country  where 
all  may  live  and  act  as  they  please  must 
extend  a  hand  to  these  aspiring  peoples 
of  captive  nations.  It  is  an  obligation 
not  to  be  shirked  or  ignored.  To  forget 
that  there  are  individuals  in  this  world 
living  under  the  heavy  hand  of  a  dicta- 
torial regime,  suppressed  in  all  their 
basic  rights,  is  to  deny  our  own  American 
heritage. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  speak  today  at  this  occasion  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Through  this  commem- 
oration, we  are  able  to  signal  support  to 
our  friends  Ijehmd  both  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains.  We  are  able  to  tell 
them  that  they  are  not  forgotten,  nor  is 
their  cause  lost. 


A  PAIR  SHAKE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  editorial 

comment  in  the  Nebraska  press  in  recent 

weeks  reflects  the  grovCing  resentment  by 
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America's  farmers  of  the  policies  of  the 
Johnson-Fieeman    administration. 

Perhaps  "rrsentment"  is  too  mild  a 
word.  Glenn  Buck,  tlie  highly  respected 
publisher  of  one  of  Nebraska's  leading 
fai-m  publications,  the  Nebraska  Farmer, 
puts  It  more  emphatically: 

Farmers  and  ranchers  of  this  centn!  west- 
em  region  are  fighting  mad  at  the  Johnson 
Adnunlstratlon  This  is  not  an  expres.slon  of 
opinion  but  simply  a  repi  rt  of  my  oi>sers.i- 
tlona  these  past  several  months. 

It  should  be  noted.  Mr.  President,  tliat 
Mr  Buclc  is  not  a  rabid  partisan,  eager  to 
make  political  capital  for  one  side  or  the 
other.    He  writes 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  first  became  Prest- 
den:.  Uiere  were  many  comments  from  farm 
people^ — Republicans  and  Democrats — to  the 
effect  that  here  was  the  first  President  In  our 
times  who  really  Itnew  agriculture.  At  la-st 
we  w  juld  get  lair  treutmeut,  many  thought 

But,  as  Mr.  Buck  observes,  the  opposite 
has  been  true  He  recalls  the  admin - 
Lstration  action  on  hide  exports  whlcli 
cut  the  piice  of  cattle  about  S3  a  head, 
the  Defen.se  Department's  50-percent  re- 
duction in  pork  purcha.ses.  at  the  ursTin-T 
of  Secretan,-  Freeman,  Mr.  Preeman'.s 
"pleasure"  at  announcing:  lower  farm 
prices  and  the  President's  own  aopear- 
ance  on  national  television  urKinij  house- 
wives to  thwart  Inflation  by  buyln;? 
cheaper  cuts  of  meat. 

Expressions  similar  to  those  of  the  Ne- 
braska Parmer  have  appeared  in  dozens 
of  Nebraska  papers.  a.s  indeed,  they  have 
throughout  rural  America. 

r.tSMCB   DOES   NOT   SHARE   PBOSPEBrTT 

The  plain  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
while  the  Nation  generally  enjoys  a  hl«h 
period  of  economic  well-being,  the  farmer 
does  not.  Even  Secretary  Freeman  con- 
cedes tliat  the  ix-r  capita  income  of  farm 
families  Ls  only  two-thuds  that  of  non- 
farm  families. 

Put  anoUier  way.  the  parity  ratio  for 
June  of  this  year  lagged  at  79,  unchanged 
over  the  past  3  months  and  down  from 
86  in  June  of  1956 — a  decade  ago. 

This  Ls  not  surprising  when  the  details 
of  the  farm  Income  picture  are  examined. 

Cattle  prices  have  not  gained  more 
than  a  few  pennies  per  pomid  for  the 
past  10  years.  The  price  of  choice  steers 
in  Chicago  in  1956  was  22  cents  a  pound. 
Now  it  is  25  cents.  Cattlemen  have  been 
able  to  survive  only  because  they  have 
scrambled  for  efficiency  or  foregone  re- 
turns on  their  Investment.  At  the  time 
the  flood  of  admin  istrr.kion-sponsored 
foreign  imports  threatened  to  wreck  the 
cattle  market  completely,  many  stock- 
men suffered  financial  losses  from  which 
they  are  still  recovering. 

The  same  picture  is  true  In  other  com- 
modities. Ten  years  ago,  a  bushel  of 
com  brought  $1.42,  or  80  percent  of  par- 
ity. Today  the  price  Is  $1.19.  down  to  75 
percent  of  parity.  The  cash  price  of 
wheat  in  1956  to  the  fanner  was  at  80 
percent  of  parity  at  $1.93;  today,  it  is 
$1  59 — only  62  percent  of  parity. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  picture  Is 
the  same  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
agricultural  products  The  farmer  is  still 
getting  approximately  the  same  nimiber 
of  dollars  or  less  for  his  product  now  that 
he  did  10  years  ago. 


PROSPERITT    OF    OTHERS 

i  But  what  has  happened  elsewhere  In 
the  economy?  A  steelworker  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  1956  received  an  average  weekly 
wage  of  $101.25.  Today  It  is  $140  82,  up 
39  percent.  A  carpenter  In  San  Francisco. 
10  years  ago,  had  an  average  hourly  wage 
of  $3  plus  10  cents  in  fringe  benefits. 
Today,  he  makes  S4.87'2.  plus  70  cenU  In 
fringe  benefits.  Even  the  average  per- 
manent employee  In  Mr.  Freeman's  own 
Department  of  Agriculture  received 
$5,020  a  year  in  1956  and,  under  the 
terras  of  the  bill  the  Pre.sldent  has  just 
signed,  will  receive  $8,350. 

No  one  begrudges  these  higher  wages. 
but  while  all  about  him  the  farmer  sees 
Increased  prosperity,  he  has  been  held 
back,  barred  from  winning  hi.s  fair  share 
of  the  booming  economic  gains 

Mr.  Freeman's  apologists  plead  that  he 
Is  doing  all  he  can  to  help  the  fanner. 
This  simply  does  not  square  with  the 
fact.?. 

First  of  all,  he  could  stop  doing  some 
nf  the  things  he  is  now  doing,  like  dump- 
Int;  Government-held  grains  in  order  to 
■stabilize"  prices.  "Stabilize,"  Mr  Presi- 
dent, is  Mr,  Freeman's  word  for  "lower." 

On  tiie  affirmative  side,  as  tlie  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  i 
has  pointed  out,  there  are  several  pro- 
visions in  the  law  permitting  the  Secre- 
tary to  lncrea.se  price  supports  One  per- 
mits him  to  take  such  action  if.  after 
public  hearings,  he  finds  tlus  is  necessary 
to  protect  shortage*  and  assuie  suppUes 
which  are  adequate  to  protect  tlie  na- 
tional welfare  and  security.  This  applies 
to  both  certificate  and  noncertiflcate 
wheat.  There  are  other  provl.sions  per- 
mitting liim  to  provide  a  higher  blended 
price  supix)rt 

In  other  words.  Mi'.  President,  by  a 
stroke  of  his  pen,  Mr.  Freeman- could  un- 
dertake actions  to  improve  the  economic 
lot  of  the  fai-mer.  just  as  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  the  President  granted  a  pay  raise 
to  Mr.  Freeman's  employees,  and  all 
other  Federal  employees,  on  July  18.  by 
signing  the  pay-raise  bilL 

FAUCER    IS    NOT    THI    CACTSK    OF    INrt-\TTON 

The  question  then  must  be  asked.  Why 
does  he  not? 

The  reason  Is  that  this  administration 
has  some  strange  notion  that  it  can  com- 
bat the  worrisome  inflation  which  its 
reckles.s  spending  policies  have  spawned 
by  holding  down  on  farm  prices  and  thus. 
on  food  prices.  Politically,  this  is  felt  by 
the  administration  to  be  the  "smart" 
tiling  to  do.  After  all,  there  are  a  lot 
more  "consumers"  than  there  are  farm- 
ers and  the  latters  political  muscle  has 
t)een  atrophying  for  some  time,  anyway. 

This.  Mr.  President,  is  plain  nonsense 
First  of  all.  there  Is  no  such  thing  in 
America  as  a  class  of  consumers.  We  are 
all  consumers.  Including  the  farmer  who. 
because  he  lacks  the  income  to  buy  all 
the  things  he  needs.  Is  not  fulfilling  his 
potential  toward  strengthening  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  Pittsbur-h  steelworker  of  whom  I 
spoke  a  moment  ago  might  well  produce 
steel  for  a  farm  tractor.  Unless  the 
farmer  Is  able  to  buy  the  tractor,  the 
steelworker's  job  Is  Jeopardized. 

The  Johnson  administration  with  all 
its  handwriting  on  behalf  of  this  nebu- 


lous "consumer"  seems  to  forget,  or  never 
realized,  that  while  the  American  house- 
wife Is  a  keen  shopper  and  will  hunt  for 
a  bargain,  she  does  not  want  it  at  the 
exi>ense  of  a  man  ill-paid  for  his  labor- 
She  does  not  want  a  dress,  no  matte; 
how  cheap,  made  with  sweatshop  labo:. 
We  have  passed  the  sweatshop  era  in  thii 
country. 

We  have  also  pa.-^sed  the  era  where  men 
worked  long  hours  each  day  under  t'r.  > 
ground  in  un.safe  mines  and  with  inade- 
quate ventilation  for  company-dictate.1 
wages. 

We  have  passed  the  era  where  chil- 
dren must  work  to  meet  the  famii  ■ 
budget. 

We  have  come  a  lone;  way  in  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  worker — but  we  ha\  • 
made  much  less  proEre.=«  in  Improvii.  •, 
the  lot  of  the  man  who  makes  his  livin ; 
irom  the  soil. 

The   equivalent   of   sweatshop   condi- 
tions still  exist  on  the  farm  and  thav 
Mr  President  is  too  high  a  price  to  pa 
merely  to   provide  lower  prices  to   the 
consumer. 

I  ELsk  unanimous  corusent  to  ha^-^' 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  bv 
Mr  Buck  from  the  July  issue  of  the  Ne- 
braska Farmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor.i 
as  follows: 

Pjiee  Choice 
(By  Glenn  Bucli) 

Farmers  and  ranchers  oX  Uils  central  west- 
ern regloa  are  fighting  mad  at  the  Jolinso:i 
administration.  This  Is  not  an  expressioi 
of  opmlon  but  simply  a  report  of  my  ob- 
servations   these   past   several   montlis. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  first  became  presi- 
dent, there  were  oiany  comments  from  farm 
people — Republicans  and  Democrats — to  tlie 
effect  that  here  was  the  first  President  in 
our  times  who  reitlly  itnew  agriculture.  A' 
last  we  would  get  fair  treatment,  maijy 
thought. 

Wliat,  then,  makes  farmers  and  ranchers 
fighting  mad  at  the  Johnson  admlnlstratiu:i 
now?  First,  there  was  a  gradual  loaa  of  con- 
fidence by  farm  people  as  well  as  all  otli^r 
Americans  because  of  the  Viet  Nam  me.';.- 
Not  only  is  there  deep  and  serious  concern 
about  the  loss  of  lives  of  American  bo.v  ^ 
every  day,  but  there  is  puzzlement  abo'-.-. 
what  our  objectives  really  are  in  that  l.<: 
away  land.  People  are  wondering  about  t 
war  Involving  hundreds  of  thousands  i: 
our  ixjys  and  there  Is  the  sm.iU  matter  of  -i 
cost  to  us  taxpayers  of  some  30  million  dol- 
lars i>er  day. 

Also,  there  Is  quite  a  disenchantment  wlt!\ 
the  entire  Great  Society.  The  Poverty  pro- 
gram \r  developing  quite  a  bad  odor,  as  are 
other  factors  in  the  prograna 

All  of  these  things  made  agricultural  peo- 
ple and  other  Americans  begin  to  lose  faitU 
in  tJie  Johnson  administration,  but  th- 
fighting  mad  stage  of  farmers  came  alx>ir 
principally  because  of  four  events.  Firs'. 
was  the  Department  of  Commerce  rulini; 
relative  to  hide  exports  which  is  reportetl 
to  have  reduced  the  price  of  cattle  to  ll.t' 
tune  of  about  13  per  head  anc  t>eneflted  ii  < 
one  except  tlie  manufacturers  of  leather 
products  who  gained  Ln  profits. 

Then  came  the  Secretary  of  Defense  wit!'. 
an  order  directing  the  Government  to  ceaf*- 
pork  purchases  t>eoause  prices  were  too  hlgli 
The  price  of  hogs  declined  ^  or  so  per  100 
pounds  In  a  week. 

No  one  who  depends  upon  agriculture 
for  hia  livelihood  wUl  forget  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Preeman's  nationally  broadcast 
statements  to  the  effect  that  he  was  pleased 


to  announce  that  hog  and  cattle  prices  had 
ceased  to  rise  and  would  be  declining  (Why 
shouldn't  they  be  declining  with  all  of  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  the  Unlte<J  States 
government  ptishlng  them  Ir.  that  direc- 
tion?! 

No  doubt  the  greatest  factor  in  the  farm 
people  t>elng  fighting  mad  at  the  John- 
son administration  resulted  from  a  public 
appearance  of  the  President  himself  When 
he  appeared  on  the  national  iictwo'lcs  and 
urged  housewives  of  the  country  to  help 
stop  inflation  by  buying  the  cheaper  cuts 
of  meat,  that  was  the  end  of  the  line  for 
many  who  live  on  the  land.  The  Inference 
was  that  agricultural  prices  were  causing 
Inflation,  Farmers  and  rancheri  vcho  are 
getting  no  liigher  prices  for  t.'ieir  products 
than  they  received  15  years  ago  are  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  every  thing  they 
buy  lias  doubled  in  price.  They  know  well 
that  the  only  segment  of  our  economy 
which  is  not  Inflated  is  agriculture  Labor, 
which  includes  many  more  vot^r,  than  ag- 
riculture and  htis  doubled  .t«  wages,  has 
not  lieen  criticized  by  th  President  or  his 
aides. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  will  be  the  defeat 
next  fall  of  many  good  Democr  ite  who  are 
running  for  Congress  and  le.sser  offices  in 
the  asrlcultural  countrv. 


TROUBLE  IN  THE  FHA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Frederic  Sherman,  entitled  "Trouble: 
A  Permanent  FHA  Tenant?"  which  ap- 
peared m  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Miami 
Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKorBLi:    A   Permanent    FTLA.   Tinant? 
(By  Frederic  Sherman) 

If  you  were  to  choose  a  theme  song  for  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  a  likely 
candidate  is  "Nobody  knows  the  trouble  I've 
seen." 

The  once-proud  federal  agency,  created  to 
meet  the  nation's  critical  housing  needs 
three  decades  ago,  has  been  battered  and 
bloodied  by  a  post-war  cycle  of  foreclo.sures. 
One  man  trying  to  reform  the  FHA  programs 
is  Sen.  John  J,  Wh-Hams.  Republican  of  Dela- 
ware, who  hates  to  see  the  taxpayer's  money 
wasted. 

Sen.  Williams  1b  a  careful  man  with  flgnres. 
He  has  counted  up  the  FHA  inventory  of 
bankrupt  properties  valued  at  more  than  $1 
billion.  This  Inventory  Includes  63.114 
apartment  units  In  the  amount  of  $589  mil- 
lion and  44.580  homes  in  the  amount  of  $512 
million. 

Here  In  Soxith  Florida,  the  FHA  director 
Inherited  a  first-class  mess  when  he  took 
over  the  job.  Billy  Wilcox  has  struggled  to 
keep  his  own  reputation  from  being  d.imagrd 
by  debris  from  collapsing  stibdlvlsions  and 
bankrupt  apartment  houses 

The  Miami  foreclosure  record  has  justified 
a  virtual  freeze  on  the  Section  207  rental 
housing  and  the  Section  21S  cooperative  pro- 
gram. Home  builders  are  tinder  a  rein  on 
mortgage  commitments  and  credit  reports 
are  given  close  scrutiny. 

But  now  Director  Wilcox  has  a  new  prob- 
lem with  the  Section  221d-3  program  that 
gives  a  developer  mortgage  money  subsldiaed 
by  the  taxpayer  in  exchange  for  pro%iding 
nice  housing  for  those  who  can't  afford  It. 

The  mortgage  money  is  subsidized  to  en- 
able a  developer  to  offer  apartments  28  per- 
cent below  the  normal  market  rentals.  As 
the  law  reads.  "This  section  Is  designed  to 
assist  private  Industry  In  pirovlding  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  families  and 


families  displaced  from  urban  renewal  areas 
or  as  a  repult  of  government  action." 

There  are  specific  guidelines  established 
for  eligibility:  Income,  age  and  number  of 
persons  living  in  a  unit. 

There  are  only  two  Section  221d-3  apart- 
ment projects  In  Miami.  Both  were  opened 
this  year. 

Both  have  already  iDeen  found  in  violation 
of  the  federal  regulations  on  tenant  eligi- 
bility. As  far  ,a£  known,  uo  person  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  or  the  expressway  program 
is  living  in  either  one  of  the  apartment 
houses. 

Park  Tower  at  NW  2nd  St  near  the  Miami 
River  l.s  owned  by  J  I  Kislak,  the  mortgage 
banker,  and  Martin  Fine,  the  attx^rney  and 
chairman  of  the  Miami  Housing  Autliorlty 
It  IS  a  13-siory  building  with  145  apartments. 

FHA  Director  Wilcox  said  his  own  investi- 
gators made  an  initial  check  and  discovered 
that  39  of  tile  apartments  were  rented  to  per- 
sons who  do  not  qualify.  In  23  violations, 
the  tenants  make  too  much  money  to  be 
eligible. 

The  other  project  is  the  West  Fl.agler 
Apartments  at  39th  Ave.  The  owners  are 
Harry  Markowilz  and  Morris  Lomasltin, 
builders  of  rental  property  in  the  central 
Negro  district  and  the  northwest  section. 
The  We.st  Flagler  Apartments  is  a  three-story 
building  that  has  crowded  about  110  units  on 
less  than  two  acres 

Tlie  FHA  probe  has  turned  up  16  ineligible 
families  .md  Is  continuing. 

What  happens  now?  Director  Wilcox  said 
the  violations  have  been  reported  to  Wash- 
ington. He  says  also  that  he  is  doing  more 
than  the  normal  .spot  checking  of  tenants 
because  Washington  has  told  him  that  he  is 
responsible  for  seeing  that  subsidized  mort- 
gage program  worits  as  Congress  intended 

For  ihe  benefit  of  Uie  taxpayerE,  the  own- 
ers of  tlie  two  apartment  projects  have  been 
ordered  to  pay  to  FHA  the  28  percent  dif- 
ference between  the  subsidized  rentals  and 
tlie  open  market  price.  This  Is  a  lump  sum 
for  past  months  and  w^!l  continue  montiily 
unUl  the  tenants  arc  evicted. 

Wilcox  is  asking  Washington  for  Instruc- 
tions on  the  status  of  the  ineligible  tenants. 
Are  their  leases  to  be  honored  even  though 
they  violate  federal  law?  One  woman  in- 
stalled wall-to-wall  carpeting.  Yet  the  ap- 
plication she  filled  out  makes  it  plain  she 
Is  not  allowed  to  enjoy  a  sulwldlzed  rental 

Why  was  she  allowed  to  move  in?  Is  she 
to  be  charged  with  violation  of  federal  regu- 
lations along  with  the  owners? 

Home  biulder  groups  and  the  real  estate 
lobby  argued  for  rent  suljsidies  as  a  better 
alternative  to  pubhc  housing.  But  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration  has  a  proven  rec- 
ord of  tenant  certification  and  the  program 
h;is  competently  done  the  job  of  providing 
decern  housing  for  those  who  caul  afford  it 
and  moving  them  out  Into  the  private  hous- 
ing market  as  their  income  cUmbs 

What  Ifi  already  happening  with  the  sub- 
sidized mortgage  program  under  FHA  raises 
a  question  of  how  many  investigators  FHA 
will  need  when  President  Joliiison  gets  h;s 
direct  rent  sulisidy  program  cranked  up 


LAUSCHE  SCORES  DOUGLAS 
MARRIAGE 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mi". 
President,  last  Sunday  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  L.aijsche]  delivered  an  excel- 
lent address  at^he  dedication  of  the  New- 
Bethany  Lutheran  Village  at  Daji,OTi. 
Ohio,  in  wlilch  he  calls  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  member  of  our  high- 
est court  flouts  the  dignity  of  the  Ameri- 
can tiome. 

Mr.  President,  I  tisk  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Floits  DiCNrrr  of  Hoice 
(By  Doug  Walker  I 

Sen  Frank  J  Lattsche  (D-O  )  told  a  Day- 
ton audience  yesterday  that  U.S.  supreme 
court  Justice  William  O  Douglas  Is  "flouting 
the  dignity  cf  the  home." 

Without  mentioning  Douglas  by  name. 
Lauschk  told  a  sundrenched  crowd  at  the 
dedication  of  new  fitciliues  at  Bethany  Lu- 
theran Village  that  "it  is  frightening  to  ob- 
serve the  conduct  of  one  of  the  men  on  our 
supreme  tribunal." 

The  grey-haired  Lattsche  contrasted  what 
he  said  were  signs  of  moral  deierioration  to 
the  dedication  of  a  $2.1  million  project  at 
the  church's  old  people  s  home. 

The  67-year-old  Dougliif  took  a  23-yeaj--old 
bride  Friday,  his  fourth.  His  third  wife,  26- 
year-old  Jean  C.  Martin,  divorced  him  after 
2^2   years  of  marriage, 

Laitsche  cit.ed  tiie  pioneer  spirit,  then 
touched  on  tiie  supreme  court  Judge,  morals 
of  youth,  obscene  pictures  drinking  orgies, 
r>ersons  "w  ho  say  there  is  no  God"  and  public 
officials  who  debauch  their  office. 

"This  home  for  the  aged  on  this  hUlside 
(6451  Par  Hills  Ave.)  is  the  creation  of  lofty, 
spiritual-minded  individuals  who  hope  to 
live  in  accord  with  decency  and  justice,"  the 
senator  said,  , 

After  the  speech  Lai'sthe  declined  to 
elaborate  on  his  feelingy  about  Douglas.  "I've 
made  my  speech.'  he  said,  but  added  that 
projects  like  Bethany  Village  are  the  "re- 
flection of  the  true  spirit  of  our  people." 

But  the  popular  Democrat  had  many  sup- 
porters in  the  crowd. 

Robert  Kline,  Republican  candidate  for 
county  commissioner,  approached  him  after 
his  speech  and  ^id.  "I  enjoyed  your  speech, 
keep  up  the  good  work" 

U.S.  Rep  Rodney  M  Love  (D-Deyton)  said 
of  Lauschk  s  statement,  "I  agree.  Having 
been  a  judge  myself  and  knowing  that 
Laitsche  has  been  a  judge.  I  couldn't  agree 
with  him  more." 

"People  have  problems."  he  said,  "but  this 
goes  too  far." 

Love's  opponent.  State  Senator  Charles  'W. 
Whaleii  was  also  in  Lausche  s  Corner.  "I 
have  the  same  feeling,"  he  asserted.  "It's 
unbecoming  a  meml>er  of  the  court.  Every- 
one has  a  right  to  live  his  own  life,  but  In 
public  life  you  have  an  added  responsibility," 

State  Rep  Clara  Weisenbom.  a  Republican 
candidate  for  the  state  Senate  and  a  member 
of  the  choir  at  the  program,  said  that  "it's 
his  (Douglas')  business,  but  It  reflects  very 
badly  I  think  it  sets  a  bad  example  for  the 
youth  of  our  country" 


ABUSES  OVER  EXISTING  FHA  POLI- 
CIES IN  APPROVING  MORT- 
GAGES 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  m  recent  weeks  I  have  been 
callinR  attention  to  abuses  that  have  de- 
veloped over  the  existing  policies  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  in  ap- 
proving mortgages,  ofttimes  i'n  excess  of 
actual  expenditures  and  ofttimes  with 
sponsors  who  had  a  previous  record  of 
bad  credit  payments  not  only  with  the 
FHA  but  with  other  Government  agen- 
cies. I  suggested  that  the  FHA,  as  a 
lending  agency  of  the  Government,  have 
a  master  file  of  the  names  of  all  previous 
borrowers  who  had  defaulted  on  Gov- 
ernment loans  in  any  area  of  the  country 
and  that  all  applicants  or  sponsors  of 
the  new  project  be  checked  against  this 
master  list  to  determine  their  previous 
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records.  I  advocated  a  similar  policy 
being  adopted  by  every  other  agency  of 
the  Ooveniment  making  or  guarantee- 
ing loans  and  that  such  master  lists  of 
poor  credit  risks  be  Interchangeable  and 
the  information  available  to  all  such 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  on  June  28. 
1966.  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion issued  a  new  regulation,  MF-80,  in 
which  it  announced  that  in  the  future  in 
order  to  provide  a  central  source  of  in- 
formation on  participants  in  multlfEumUy 
and  land  development  projects  all  prin- 
cipals in  any  such  FHA  project  must 
submit  to  the  FHA  a  report  fully  disclos- 
ing their  past  experiences  in  FHA  multi- 
family  and  land  development  programs 
as  well  as  their  interests  in  the  proposed 
venture. 

Under  thLs  procedure  each  principal 
will  be  required  to  hst  every  FHA-ln- 
sured  multifamily  or  title  X  project  in 
which  he  has  been  or  is  involved,  iden- 
tifying the  name,  location.,  FHA  case 
number,  and  so  forth.  The  principals 
will  also  be  required  to  indicate  whether 
any  project  in  which  they  have  been  in- 
volved heretofore  has  been  in  default  or 
received  mortgage  relief. 

As  a  critic  of  the  past  policies  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  1  now 
compliment  Mr.  Brownstein  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  far-reaching  proposal, 
but  I  am  suggesting  one  additional  re- 
quirement to  be  added  to  this  list;  and 
that  is.  that  the  principals  signing  these 
applications  also  list  similar  information 
as  to  their  experiences  with  any  other 
Government  lending  asencies.  I  recom- 
mend that  a  similar  policy  be  adopted 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  all  other  lending  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  the 
second  step  which  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
taken  in  the  past  few  weeks  to  tigiiten 
up  the  practices  of  this  agency.  The 
first  was  the  recent  issuance  of  a  regala- 
tion  requiring  the  developer  to  place  in 
escrow  all  funds  received  as  downpay- 
ments  on  homes  or  apartments  until 
such  time  as  title  is  transferred  to  the 
buyer.  This  was  an  important  decision, 
and  It  protects  the  home  buyers  who 
were  making  these  downpayments 
against  loss  in  case  of  failure  of  the  build- 
er or  promoter  of  the  project. 

Upon  the  issuance  of  both  of  these  new 
regulations  I  compliment  the  Commis- 
sioner, but  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
these  regulations  alone  will  not  correct 
all  of  the  abuses  that  have  heretofore 
been  found.  For  example,  when  an  In- 
dividual buys  a  home  the  man  and  his 
wife  must  both  sign  the  mortgage,  pledg- 
ing all  of  their  assets,  future  earnings, 
et  cetera,  toward  the  payment  thereof. 
As  a  contrast,  when  a  promoter  or 
builder  sponsors  a  multimillion-dollar 
multifamily  project  he  can  form  a  sepa- 
rate coi-porate  entity  for  each  project  in 
which  he  Is  identified,  and  none  of  his 
personal  assets  are  involved  or  pledged 
toward  the  repayment  of  such  loans.  In 
fact,  with  builder's  fees,  attorney's  fees, 
and  promoter's  profits  on  overappraised 
land  he  ofttimes  can  withdraw  a  sub- 
stantial windfall  profit  from  the  mort- 
gage proceeds.     A  builder  with  three  to 


five  projects  can  keep  the  profitable  proj- 
ects and  default  on  the  unprofitable  ones 
with  the  Government  assuming  all  the 
risk  and  taking  all  the  loss. 

I  recommend  that  the  following  addi- 
tional rules  be  adopted : 

First.  Promoters  of  multifamily  proj- 
ects obtaining  these  Government  loans  or 
Government  guarantees  on  the  mort- 
gages should  not  have  a  mortgage  ap- 
proved in  excess  of  90  E>ercent  of  actual 
cash  investment — not  appraised  valua- 
tion which  can  readily  be  inflated. 

Second.  The  sponsor  should  al.so  be 
required  to  endorse  these  mortgages 
pledging  their  individual  assets  toward 
the  repayment  thereof  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  presently  required  of  the  single 
homeowner. 

Third.  No  multifamily  project  should 
be  approved  in  any  area  where  existing 
vacancy  rates  shftw  such  venture  not  to 
be  economically  feasible.  The  present 
practice  of  subsidizing  overbuilding  is 
bankrupting  the  private  building  in- 
dustry in  addition  to  resulting  in  heavy 
losses  to  the  Government. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
was  first  established  by  the  Congress  for 
the  noble  objective  of  aiding  the  indi- 
vidual families  to  obtain  homes  or  apart- 
ments at  reasonable  interest  rates  on 
mortgage  terms,  but  It  has  departed  far 
from  that  original  goal.  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  to  move  it  back  on  the 
proper  track. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  In  the  Record  the 
regulation.  No.  MF-80,  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  under  date 
of  June  28,  1966,  along  with  a  copy  of 
Commissioner  Brownstein's  letter  to  all 
approved  mortgagees  under  the  same 
date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Department  or  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Federal  Housing  Administration 

To:    Insuring    Office    Directors,    MultlXajnlly 

Housing  Representatives, 
Subject:   Implementation  of  PTIA  Form  2530. 
Previous  Multifamily  Participation  Cer- 
tificate. 
Series  and  Series  No.:  MF-80. 
Control  No.    P-1155. 
Date:  June  28,  1966 

In  order  to  provide  a  central  source  of  In- 
formation on  participants  In  multifamily  and 
land  development  project*,  FHA  Form  2530, 
Previous  Multifamily  Participation  Certifi- 
cate, has  been  developed.  Use  of  the  form 
win  eventually  produce  readily  accessible  his- 
torical data  Identifying  those  who  have 
been  successful  in  previous  ventures, 
those  who  may  b«  over-extending  thenvselves 
by  a  multiplicity  of  ventures,  and  those 
whose  past  experience  is  unsatisfactory. 
Such  Information  will  be  particularly  useful 
in  Instances  where  approval  of  a  new  venture 
should  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  cor- 
rective action  on  an  existing  project  Involv- 
ing the  same  partlclpanta.  Although  an 
Interleaved  carbon,  snap-out  form  Is  being 
prepared,  the  single  page  certificate,  a  sample 
copy  of  which  Is  attached.  Is  being  placed  Into 
effect  immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  letter. 
All  principals  In  any  multifamily  or  land 
development  (Title  X)  proposal  submitted  to 
the  FHA  will  be  required  to  complete  FHA 
Form  2530.  fully  disclosing  their  past  ex- 
perience In  FHA  multifamily  and  land  devel- 
opment programs,  as  well  as  their  Interest  In 
the  proposed  venture.  Each  principal,  as 
defined    In    the   certificate,   must    list   every 


FHA-lrurured  multifamily  or  Title  X  project 
In  which  he  has  been,  or  Is.  Involved;  Identi- 
fying the  name,  location,  FHA  case  number 
and  the  nature  of  the  principal's  Interest. 
The  principal  must  also  Indicate,  by  an  aster- 
isk In  the  appropriate  column,  whether  any 
project  has  been  In  default  or  received  mort- 
gage relief,  as  those  termt  are  defined  In  the 
certificate.  If  any  project  listed  has  been  in 
default  or  under  mortgage  relief,  the  Involved 
principal  must  prepare  and  attach  to  the 
certificate  a  signed  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  such  default  or  relief 
Each  packager  or  consultant  signing  a  cer- 
tificate must  attach  a  signed  statement  <li.s- 
closlng  the  type  of  services  to  be  rendered 
In  the  new  proposal,  as  well  as  the  fee  to  be 
received. 

If  a  particular  principal  has  previously 
filed  a  certificate  with  an  FHA  Insuring  ol- 
flce,  a  completely  new  listing  of  past  experi- 
ence Is  not  necessary.  The  applicant  need 
only  Identify,  on  the  face  of  the  new  cer- 
tificate, the  date  and  place  where  prevlou.sly 
filed.  Any  additions  to.  or  changes  In  the 
status  of,  projects  previously  listed,  must 
be  reported  on  any  new  certificate. 

When  signing  the  certificate,  each  princi- 
pal must  enter  his  Social  Security  Niimber 
(  Employer's  Identification  Number,  provided 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  If  the  prin- 
cipal is  a  corporation).  TTiese  numbers  will 
be  used  to  place  the  Information  provided 
into  our  automatic  data  system. 

When  the  snap-out  form  Is  printed.  It  will 
provide  an  original  and  4  copies  with  a  cover 
sheet  of  Instructions.  Until  such  lime,  how- 
ever, we  win  require  the  preparation  and 
submission  of  an  original  and  3  signed  copies 
with  each  2012  (3550  where  proposal  Is  under 
Title  X)  filed  with  an  Insuring  office.  Upon 
receipt  by  the  office,  the  original  certificate 
is  filed  In  the  project  file:  the  first  copy  for- 
warded to  the  Assistant  Commissioner-Comp- 
troller. Attn:  Data  Processing  Operations 
Section;  the  second  copy,  together  with  at- 
tached statements,  to  the  Associate  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  Operations,  and  the  la.st 
copy  to  the  Multifamily  Housing  Represent- 
ative. Thereafter,  format  letters  B  and  C 
(B-X  and  C-X  for  Title  X)  or  commitment., 
to  insure  may  not  be  issued  until  authoriza- 
tion has  been  received  from  the  Associate 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Operations.  Proc- 
essing, however,  may  proceed  as  far  as  pu.-.- 
slble  If  format  letter  A  is  Issued  or  the  re- 
quest for  preappllcatlon  analysis  withdrawn, 
prior  to  receiving  a  reply  from  the  Associate 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Operations,  he 
should  be  so  notified  immediately.  It  is  im- 
portant that  these  steps  be  taken  expedi- 
tiously so  as  to  avoid  delays  In  the  processing 
of  proposed  projects. 

The  following  procedures  are  effective 
upon  receipt  of  this  letter: 

1  Requests  for  Preapplication  Analysis- 
All  Forms  2012  (3550  If  Title  X)  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  properly  completed  Form 
2530,  Previous  Multifamily  Participation  Cer- 
tificate. Any  request  not  accompanied  liv 
a  certificate  will  be  returned  to  the  sponstr 
as  on  Incomplete  submission. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  request  for  preappllcatlon 
analysis,  together  with  Form  2530,  the  first 
copy  of  the  certificate  Is  transmitted  to  tlie 
Assistant  Commissioner-Comptroller,  Attn 
Data  Processing  Operations  Section,  the  sec- 
ond copy  and  any  statements  submitted  by 
the  principals  are  transmitted  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Deputy  Commissioner  for  Operation.';, 
together  with  a  descrlpUon  of  the  proposal 
and  any  pertinent  Information  regarding  the 
principals  which  the  Director  may  have 

Analysis  may  then  proceed,  but  format  let- 
ter B  or  B-X  may  not  be  Issued  without 
written  authorization  by  the  Associate  Bcp- 
uty  Conunlosloner  for  Operations. 

2.  Cases  Now  in  Office  or  Which  Commit- 
ments Have  Not  Been  Issued — Form  2530. 
Previous  Multifamily  Participation  Certifi- 
cate, must  be  obtained  immediately  from 
all  principals  involved  in  any  multifamily  or 


Title  X  proposal  now  being  considered  where 
a  commitment  has  not  yet  been  Issued  For- 
nuit  letter  B  or  C  (B  X  or  C-X  If  Title  X), 
ur  a  cojnmitment  to  insure,  cannot  be  Issued 
lu  any  case  under  consideration  unul  receipt 
,.1  the  required  certificate  and  authorization 
by  the  Associate  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Operations,  as  in  No   1  above, 

3  Miiltifamily  Howirtg  Reprfsentatii^es — 
Immediately  upon  receipt  of  tl-ieir  copy  of 
Form  2530,  the  Muitifamily  Housing  Rep- 
resentatives will  Inform  the  Associate  Dep- 
uty Coinmissloner  for  Operatious  of  any 
mfortnalion  they  may  have  reg;irdiug  the 
previous  operalious  ol  ajiy  pniicipal  listed 
(jn  Uie  certificate. 

Procedures  for  mriking  an  unsatisfactory 
rl'k  determination  or  taking  a  debarment 
action  under  Section  512  remain  in  effect  and 
fihould  be  utilized  wherever  warranted  Pro- 
posiiis  involving  principals  appearing  on 
the  URD  or  debarment  list  will  be  rejected 
by  tl'.e  insuring  office  without  relerriU  to  the 
Associate  Dejiuty  Conamissloner  lor  Opera- 
tions. 


Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devfi.opment.  Federal 
Housing  Administkahon, 

Washty.glon.  DC,  June  28,  1966. 
To:  All  approved  mortgagees. 
Subject,  Implementation  of  FHA  Form  2530. 
Previous  Multifamily  Participation  Cer- 
tificate. 
In  order  to  provide  a  central  source  of  in- 
formation on  participants  in  multlfanUly  and 
land  development  projects.  FHA  Form  2530. 
Previous  Multifamily  Panicip«tion  Gertlfl- 
cate.  has  been  developed,  Vbe  of  the  form 
will  eventually  produce  readily  accessible  his- 
torical data  Identifying  those  who  have  been 
successful  In  previous  venttires,  those  who 
may  be  over-extending  themselves  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  ventures,  and  those  whose  past 
experience  is  unsailsfactory.  Such  informa- 
tion will  be  particularly  useful  in  Instances 
where  approval  of  a  uew  veuLure  should  be 
accompanied  or  preceded  by  corrective  action 
on  an  existing  project  Involving  the  same 
p.TXtlcipants,  Althotigh  an  Interleaved  car- 
ton, snap-out  form  l.s  being  prepared,  the 
single  page  certincat*.  a  sample  copy  of  which 
is  attached.  Is  bein^  placed  into  effect  Im- 
mediately upon  receipt  of  t.hls  letter 

All  principals  in  any  muUilamily  or  land 
development  (Title  X)  pri.pcjsil  submitted  to 
the  FH.\  will  be  required  to  complete  FHA 
Form  2530  fully  disclosing  their  pa.>rt  ex- 
perience In  FHA  niultltnmily  and  land  de- 
velopment programs,  as  well  as  tlMlr  interest 
in  the  proposed  venture.  Each  pnnapa;,  as 
defined  In  the  certificate,  must  kit  every 
FHA  insured  multifamily  or  Title  X  project 
in  which  he  has  been,  or  is.  Involved; 
identifying  the  name,  location.  FTIA  c-ise 
number  and  the  nature  of  his  interest.  E.irh 
prlncipnl  must  also  indicate,  by  an  asterlKk 
In  the  appropriate  column,  whether  any  proj- 
ect has  been  In  default  or  received  mortgape 
relief,  as  thoae  terms  are  defined  in  the  cer- 
tificate. If  any  project  UstcU  ha.s  been  lu 
default  or  uniier  moitgage  relief.  Uie  In- 
volved principal  mu.n  prepare  and  attach  to 
the  certificate  a  signed  explanation  of  the 
clrcumfitan«eB  of  each  irurh  default  or  relief. 
Each  packa^r  or  consultant  signing  a  cer- 
tificate must  attach  a  signed  statement  dis- 
closing the  type  of  services  to  be  rendered  In 
the  new  proposiU  as  well  as  the  fee  to  be 
received. 

If  a  particular  prlncip.al  has  previously 
filed  a  certificate  u-lth  an  FTfA  Insuring  office. 
a  completely  new  listing  of  past  experience  Is 
not  necessary.  The  applicant  need  onK 
Identify,  on  the  face  oif  the  certificate,  tlie 
date  and  place  where  prevlotKly  filed.  Any 
additions  to.  or  changes  In  the  ststus  of 
projects  previously  listed,  must  be  itponed 
ori  any  new  certificate. 

When  signing  the  certificate,  each  prin- 
cipal m«6t  enter  his  Social  Securttv  Number 


(Employer's  Identification  Number  provided 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  if  the  prin- 
cipal is  a  corporation  ) .  These  numbers  will 
be  used  to  place  the  inforn"iaUon  provided 
into  our  automatic  data  system. 

When  the  snap-out  form  is  printed,  It  will 
provide  an  original  and  4  copies  with  a  cover 
sheet  of  Instructions.  Until  such  time,  how- 
ever, we  win  require  the  preparation  and 
submission  of  an  original  and  3  signed  copies 
with  each  2012  (3550  where  proposal  is  under 
Title  X)   fiJcd  with  an  insuring  oflice. 

All  Forms  2012  (3550  U  Title  Xl  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  properly  completed  Form 
2530,  Previous  Multifamily  Participation  Cer- 
tificate, Any  request  not  .iccompanled  by  a 
certificate  will  be  returned  to  the  sponsor  as 
an  Incomplete  submission. 

Form  2530.  Previous  Multifamily  Participa- 
tion Certificate,  must  be  obtained  immedi- 
ately from  all  principals  involved  in  any 
multifajnily  or  Title  X  proposal  now  being 
considered. 

Sincerely  yours. 

PHrLIP    N.    Bhownstetn, 
Assistant   Secretary-Comm-issioner. 

[FHA  Form  No.  2530] 

(Form  Approved,  Budget  Bureau 
No.  63-R1061  2) 

Department  of  Houbing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Federal  Housing  Administration 

PrnjEVIOX'S    MtTLTTFAMUV    P.ART1CIP4TION 
CERTIUCATE 

(Submit  Original  and  Tliree  Copies  to  FHA 
Insuring  Office) 
The  purpose  of  this  cenificjite  is  to  pro- 
vide PHA  with  a  lull  dl.sclosure  ol  past  multi- 
family  experience  of  all  principals  involved 
in  the  proposal  so  that  FHA  may  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  considering  the  pro- 
posal involving  these  principals.  Any  doubts 
concerning  applicability  should  be  resolved 
by  a  full  disclosure  of  all  previous  partici- 
pation. 

FHA  In.stirlng  Office   

Case  Number 

Priposed  Project  Name 

Location    

Tlie  undersigned  request  consideration  of 
n  multifajnily  liousinp  or  Title  X  land  devel- 
opment proposal  (identified  alcove)  to  be 
financed  with  a  mortgage  injured  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  The  undersigned,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  represent  that  to 
the  best  of  their  information  and  belief  they 
are  the  sole  "Principals"  in  the  project  and 
thfv  have  not  had  any  'Tnterest",  by  way  of 
ftn&nclal  Interest,  employment,  or  otherwise, 
in  an  FHA-insured  multifamily  or  land  devel- 
opment project,  except  as  shown  below.  The 
undersigned  agree  that  any  ch.ixige  of  the 
'Principals'  listed  herein,  or  additions 
thereto,  will  be  reported  to  FHA  and  they 
will  inform  and  advise  new  '•Principals"  of 


the  requirement  to  file  a  similar  certificate 
with  the  appropriate  FHA  insuring  oifice. 

PEriNmoNs 

The  term  "Prlnctpals"  Includes  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  corporations,  partnerfhlps,  Joint 
ventures.  Keneral  contractors,  sponsors, 
"packagers  ■  ct  "consultants."  It  also  In- 
cludes architects  and  attorneys  who  have  any 
interest  in  tiie  project  other  th.au  the  nor- 
mal, ■■arms-length"  fee  arrangement  for 
professional  services  to  be  rendered,  other 
than  as  a  "packager"  or  "consultant",  and 
stockholders  having  more  than  10*^  financial 
Interest  In  the  proposed  project. 

Tlie  terms  "Packagers"  '>'"'^  "Consultajots" 
mean  a  person  or  firm,  including  attorneys, 
engaged  to  furnish  advisory  services  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  financing,  construction  or 
operation  of  a  miUtifamily  project,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  selection  and  negotia- 
tion of  contracts  with  a  general  contractor, 
architect,  attorney  or  managing  agent,  se- 
curing financing  and  meeting  FHA  require- 
ments. 

The  term  "Interest"  is 
financial  Interest  in  the 
dividends,  fees,  and  legal  guarantees,  but  also 
includes  nonflnanciaj  interests  such  as  a 
pledge  of  supfKDrt.  not  constituting  a  legal  or 
financial  obligation,  given  by  a  parent  orga- 
nization to  its  member  groups  or  a  pledge  of 
other  nonfinanclal  support  designed  to  con- 
vince the  FHA  that  a  proposal  will  be  feasi- 
ble. 

The  term  "Default"  Includes  any  FHA-ln- 
sured  mortgage  transaction  which  is  or  has 
been  in  breach  of  a  regulatory  agreement  or 
delinquent  for  failure  to  meet  required  mort- 
gage payments  or.  which  has  resulted  in 
assignment  of  a  mortgage  to  the  FHA,  fore- 
closure of  a  mortgage  or  a  deed  In  lieu  of 
foreclosure. 

The  term  "Mortgage  ReUef"  includes  any 
FHA  insured  mortgage  transaction  which  in- 
volved a  modification  of  the  mortgage,  for- 
bearance agreement  or  other  similar  reUef 

Name  &  Location 


not   limited   to   a 
sens^    of    profits. 


Previous  Project : 

PHA    No.     , 

Nam^  of  principal 

Type  of  Interest 

Default 

Mortgage   Relief 


T>atc 


I>w« 


note 


TJitc" 


Signature  and  intorest  In  proposed  projoa 
Signature  oiid  iiiierost  in  profKitMjd  proiitx 
f'Hnature  and  intercw  in  proposed  project 
Signature  and  unerest  iu  proposed  project 


I>ate 


( H'ltft  respect  to  each  listed  project  tphich 
resulted  in  -{iortc/age  Relief  or  ■Default/' 
as  Identified  above  by  an  Asterisk  tn  Uie  ap- 
propriate column,  the  intcrcitiid  principal 
must  attach  a  signed  statement  explaining 
the  relief  or  default.  "Packagers"  and  "Con- 
sultar.tf  must  attach  a  inpnfrf  statemmi 
describing  the  tervicet  thev  h^tre  rcnd^errd 
or  will  render  in  the  proposed  t-an.'-arrion 
end  stating  their  fee.  They  must  also  :•:- 
dude  a  statement  that  thev  have  not  and 
uill  not  rccene  any  fee  or  oilier  compensa- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  f-om  any  party  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  project,  except  as 
reported.) 

IMPIOTEK  IDEVn- 
nCABOB  NO.  OR 

SOCIAL  aECrBITI  .vo. 

Doa  aa  aaaa 
□na  DO  nana 
tioa  aa  qddd 

DDO    nn    DDDD 

CDD    aa   DDDD 


Kpnatmr  bikI  iiitereet  fci  proposed  project 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
furtber  morning  business?     Tliere  being 
no  further  momhig  business,  morning 
btisiness  is  close(3. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr   JAVrrs.     I  ha-re  at  the  desk  the 

amendment  which  ts  the  pencTtng  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  relaxing  to  mlil- 
tai->'    juntas.     I   have    agreed   with    the 
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manager  of  the  bill  and  with  the  leader- 
ship to  withdraw  that  amendment  and 
to  offer  another  In  its  place.  I  think  I 
have  the  right  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment and  submit  another  in  Its  plac 

For    that    reason.    I    withdraw     i 
amendment   which   I   have   at  the   deslc 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomor- 
row,  after  the  disposition  of  momlig 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  cannot  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time  because  the  unfinished 
business  has  not  been  laid  before  the 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  unfinished  business  laid 
before  the  Senate,  as  soon  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  is  ready. 


FOREIGN    ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE. 
1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  :ts 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <S.  3584  >  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  th  }re 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     680 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President  I  with- 
draw the  pending  amendment  and  tisk 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrcw, 
after  the  morning  business  and  the  dis- 
position of  whatever  may  be  the  pending 
amendment  before  the  Senate,  if  any.  I 
be  recognized  in  order  to  call  up  the 
amendment  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


ADMINISTRATION  RIGHT  TO 
RESIST  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  and  I  were 
about  to  engage  in  a  colloquy,  and  we 
were  unable  to  do  so  because  It  was 
necessary  to  move  forward  on  this  for- 
eign assistance  bill. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  cleared  an 
agreement  with  the  majority  leader — 
and  I  have  talked  to  the  minority  leader 
about  it  this  morning,  as  well  as  to  the 
manager  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
[Mr.  PuLBRiGHTl — to  enable  us  to  engage 
in  a  short  colloquy  now. 

However,  I  understand  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  trom  New  York,  m  jat 


leave  the  floor  because  he  has  a  commit- 
ment he  must  keep. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  proceed  with 
my  statement,  but  I  understand  why  the 
Senator  cannot  be  present. 

Mr,  JAVTTS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  customary 
courtesy,  and  I  appreciate  the  position 
the  Senator  proposes  to  take.  I  shall  say 
just  a  word  about  that,  and  explain 
briefly  my  own  position. 

I  think  we  face  an  extremely  serious 
situation,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the 
world;  In  tlie  country,  because  we  can 
avoid  neither  the  inflationary  impact  of 
taking  roughly  $15  billion  out  of  the 
civilian  economy  for  the  Vietnam 
struggle,  nor  other  influences  here  which 
have  emphasized  monetary  as  against 
fiscal  policy  as  a  way  in  which  to  deal 
with  the  overheating  of  the  economy, 
which  in  my  judgment  have  resulted  in 
high  Interest  rates  and  in  a  tight  money 
situation. 

I  submit  that  that  tight  money  situa- 
tion is  very  serious.  I  shall  state  my  case, 
so  that,  while  the  Senator  may  speak  the 
other  way,  at  least  both  points  of  view 
will  be  of  record. 

The  seriousness  of  the  tight  money  sit- 
uation is  in  its  cost  to  the  normal  con- 
.sumer,  especially  in  such  fields  as  home- 
building,  and  to  small  business.  A  sec- 
ond aspect  of  it  Is  the  fact  that  we  have 
essentially  entrusted  to  the  banks  the 
selectivity  of  where  credit  should  go;  and 
they  are  making  their  own  decisions,  one 
would  assume  not  on  the  basis,  neces- 
sarily, of  the  national  interest — although 
I  am  sure  they  are  as  patriotic  as  any- 
body else — but  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
the  prime  credit. 

If  one  talks  to  them,  they  will  say 
they  are  distributing  credit  pretty  equita- 
bly. They  say  the  small  man.  the  small 
business,  the  homeowner,  and  so  forth 
receive  a  fair  break. 

But  as  we  all  recognize,  when  credit 
Is  administered  by  a  bank,  whose  job  is 
to  earn  interest  on  money  and  to  get  its 
money  back,  it  does  not  have  the  same 
connotations  we  would  put  on  It  if  we 
were  doing  it  here  as  the  Government,  or 
as  the  US.  Senate. 

The  administration's  most  recent  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  rising  interest 
rates  has  been  to  suggest  that  the  House 
Baniting  and  Currency  Committee  begin 
work  on  legislation  to  limit  temporarily 
the  amount  of  Interest  which  commercial 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions 
can  pay  on  certain  types  of  deposits. 
Should  Congress  act  on  this  recommen- 
dation, it  would  be  like  clamping  the  lid 
on  a  boiling  pot  without  turning  down 
the  heat.  If  study  by  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  Indicates,  how- 
ever, that  this  would  be  an  appropriate 
action  to  take.  It  Is  my  view  that  this 
action  must  be  coupled  with  bsislc  fiscal 
action  to  moderate  the  demand  for 
credit,  which  Is  one  basis  of  our  high 
Interest  structure. 

Credit  demMid  for  marginal  projects 
can  be  reduced  by  a  more  restrictive 
fiscal  policy.     Improving  the  mix   be- 


tween fiscal  policy  and  monetary  policy 
would  result  in  reducing  the  overall  level 
of  demand  but  at  a  lower  structure  of  in- 
terest rates  than  In  the  present  situa- 
tion where  emphasis  is  placed  on  restric- 
tive monetary  policy  alone. 

While  the  rate  of  Increase  in  the  price 
level  appears  to  have  diminished  in  re- 
cent weeks,  the  inflation  hazard  is  by  no 
means  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  guideline- jettisoning  ma- 
chinists' strike  against  one-half  of  the 
major  domestic  airline  carriers,  ri^ht 
now.  Next  year,  labor  contract  negotia- 
tions are  scheduled  involving  3  million 
workers  in  a  number  of  key  industries, 
such  as  rubber,  trucking,  communica- 
tions, paper,  construction,  and  automo- 
biles. Vietnam  costs  are  certain  to  in- 
crease before  the  year  is  out,  and  capital 
spending  is  rot  diminishing.  The  ad- 
ministration cannot  permit  any  further 
delay  in  adopting  a  policy  mix  that  will 
permit  continued  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States  without  inflation. 

This  policy  mix,  in  my  view,  calls  for 
an  easing  of  credit  and  lowering  of  in- 
terest rates  balanced  by  an  increase  in 
both  individual  and  corporate  tax  rates 
totaling  about  $6  billion.  If  the  admin- 
istration would  take  the  lead  in  fiscal 
policy,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would, 
I  believe,  be  ready  to  adjust  monetary 
policy  accordingly.  If  administration- 
Federal  Reserve  Board  coordination  has 
any  meaning  whatever  it  means  just  such 
cooperation  and  Congress  has  every  right 
to  expect  this  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  our  current  eco- 
nomic outlook  is  cloudy  and  there  are 
no  quick  or  easy  policy  solutions 
Nevertheless,  the  administration's  abdi- 
cation of  economic  leadership  over  the 
past  6  months  has  aggravated  the  un- 
certainty about  the  economic  outlook  and 
made  the  selection  of  an  appropriate 
policy  response  more  difficult  and  haz- 
ardous than  would  have  been  the  ca.'^e 
early  this  year. 

Further  delay  in  making  hard  eco- 
nomic decisions  would  be  the  worst  solu- 
tion. A  modest  increase  in  individual 
income  taxes — 1'2  or  2  percentage 
points — coupled  with  an  increase  in  cor- 
porate income  taxes — 2'^  to  3  percent- 
age points — would  yield  $5.5  to  $7  billion 
In  Government  revenues  and  would  af- 
fect the  economy  across  the  board  more 
equitably  than  a  tight-money  policy;  a 
policy  which  is  essentially  nonselective 
except  as  individual  banking  institution.s 
carry  out  selectivity.  A  corresponding 
easing  of  credit  and  a  fall  of  interest 
rates  would  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  situation  of  those  credit  lnstltution.« 
and  businesses  which  today  are  carrying 
the  main  burden  of  the  administration  s 
unwillingness  to  "face  the  music." 

In  addition  to  all  those  reasons,  I  fore- 
see other  demands.  For  example,  thcie 
Is  a  very  grave  and  serious  financial  crisLs 
in  Britain,  which  could  very  seriously  and 
adversely  affect  not  only  the  economic 
situation  of  the  world,  but  also  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  Britain's  de- 
fense responsibilities. 

Yesterday  I  advocated  here  that  we 
ought  to  give  Britain  some  pretty  drastic 
help  In  these  circumstances,  not  for  its 


welfare  programs  or  to  nationalize  busi- 
ness, but  to  enable  it  to  na\igate  this  gale 
In  which  It  finds  itself. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  I  felt  we  had 
to  be  willing  to  face  a  tax  increase,  and 
I  did  not  feel — and  this  was  the  essence 
of  my  difference  with  the  Senator — that 
the  slowdown  we  had  seen  in  the  gross 
national  product's  rate  of  increase  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  we  should  forgo  that 
position.  I  know  the  position  is  politi- 
cally difficult  and  indeed  politically  un- 
popular, but  I  think  the  exiKcncies  of  the 
economy  demand  a  modest  across-the- 
board  tax  increase  for  individuals  and 
corporations,  sufficient  to  produce  some- 
thing in  the  area  of  $5.5  billion  to  $7  bil- 
lion a  year.  Correspondingly,  it  is  my 
view  that  the  Federal  Re.servc  Board 
should  ease  the  credit  situation  and  help 
lower  Interest  rates.  The  rtnluction  in 
the  rate  of  increase  In  the  pross  national 
product  in  the  second  quarter  was  not  a 
sufficient  reason  against  my  recommen- 
dation, first,  because  it  was  a  t«nir>orary 
phenomenon,  whereas  other  very  much 
deeper  phenomenon  were  occurring  right 
around  us  which  would  have  a  contrary 
effect;  and  secondly,  becau.se  I  pointed 
out  the  tremendous  result  of  the  increase 
by  reason  of  inflation,  which  was  only, 
to  me,  an  added  danger.  lncrea.sed  Viet- 
nam costs  and  the  forthcoming  labor 
contract  negotiations  in  a  number  of  key 
industries  could  contribute  to  further 
serious  Inflationary  pressures. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  forgive  me,  be- 
cause I  must  leave  now,  but  I  welcome  a 
juxtaposition  of  our  two  structured  ideas, 
both  for  the  edification  of  the  Nation  and 
for  our  governmental  agencies. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  is  no 
one  with  whom  I  would  rather  have  this 
kind  of  effort  to  depict  two  different 
points  of  view,  arriving  at  exactly  op- 
posite conclusions  on  the  same  set  of 
facts — which  often  happens— than  my 
beloved  fellow  Senator,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

In  conclusion,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  into  the  REroRD  an  article 
written  by  Robert  Rowen  In  the  Wa.-^h- 
Ington  Post  of  July  19,  1966.  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wafshlngton   (D.C.)   Post, 
July  19,  1966) 
Brimmer   Asks  for   Tax  Action,   Bank 
Restraint 
(By  Robert  Rowen) 
Tiie   newest   Governor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  Board,   Andrew  F.   Brimmer,   yesterday 
warned  the  nation's  bankers  that  they  must 
say  "no'"  to  more  of  their  customers,  and  he 
came  out  flatly  for  tax  action  to  dampen  the 
boom. 

"The  crying  need  today  is  for  more  effec- 
tive bank  restraint  on  loan  expansion,"  Brim- 
mer said  in  a  speech  in  Boston.  "Something 
should  be  done — and  soon" 

Although  he  said  he  could  not  speak  for 
his  associates.  Brimmer  Implied  that  the  first 
action  might  come  from  the  Fed  Itself 
through  a  reduction  In  bank  reserves  This 
would  sharply  reduce  the  banks'  ablUty  to 
make  loans. 

Brimmer  pulled  no  punches  In  criticizing 
the  Administration  for  failure  to  raise  taxes 


earlier  this  year,  and  insisted  that  action  on 
the  fiscal  front  "still  seems  In  order." 

Brimmer  thus  becomes  the  fourth  mem- 
ber of  the  seven-man  FRB  to  say  publicly 
that  monetary  policy  Is  being  asked  to  carry 
too  much  of  the  burden  of  fighting  inflation. 
Similar  statements  have  been  made  by 
Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin  and 
Govs  Sherman  J.  Malsel  and  J.  Dewey  Daane. 

SPOKE    IN    BOSTON 

The  Brimmer  speech,  text  of  which  was 
released  here,  was  delivered  to  a  business- 
man-financial leader  luncheon  at  the  Boston 
Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

An  economist  and  former  Commerce  De- 
partment Assistant  Secretary  who  was 
named  to  the  Fed  In  February,  Brimmer  Is 
considered  a  moderate,  with  leanings  to  the 
modern,  or  "new"  school   of  economics. 

The  speech,  although  not  Brimmer's  first 
as  a  member  of  the  Fed,  provided  his  first 
general  assessment  of  today's  economic 
problems  since  moving  to  the  Board. 

Colncldentally,  Senator  Jacob  Javfts  (R- 
N.Y.)  blasted  the  President  for  "unwilling- 
ness or  Inability  to  stop  the  present  drift  in 
economic  policy."  jAvrrs  called  for  a  $6  bil- 
lion across-the-board  tax  boost. 

WITHDRAW    STIMULtrS 

Brimmer  did  not  go  that  tar.  But  he  was 
more  specific  than  other  FRB  members  have 
been  by  suggesting  withdrawal  of  the  stim- 
ulus to  the  economy  provided  by  the  7  per- 
cent Investment  credit. 

Because  the  need  for  restraint  Is  "Immedi- 
ate, "  Brimmer  recommended  "a  suspension 
measure  that  would  affect  business  decisions 
to  begin  spending  ■'  The  method:  disallow 
the  tax  credit  for  new  capital  goods  ordered 
Jif  ter  a  given  date. 

But  whatever  is  done  or  not  done  In  this 
field.  Brimmer  vigorously  Insisted  that  bank- 
ers had  better  reduce  the  levels  of  their  lend- 
ing which— in  blunt  terms — he  said  were 
getting  out  of  control. 

He  said  that  the  bankers  were  feeding  an 
"unsustainable  level  of  demand  for  our 
limited  resources." 

Brimmer  pulled  together  figures  which  for 
the  first  time  show  where  the  big  expansion 
In  bank  loans  is  going  Prom  rcport-s  bv  200 
large  city  banks  that  give  the  Fed  an  industry 
break-down  of  their  loans.  Brimmer  evolved 
the  following: 

Loans  to  metal  producing  and  fabricating 
firms  have  tripled  over  the  second  quarter 
1965  rate. 

Other  large  borrowers  Include  textile 
makers,  and  petrolexim  and  chemical  com- 
paiiles. 

But  loans  to  the  construction  industry  are 
rising  less  rapidly,  as  are  loans  to  transporta- 
tion, communication,  and  other  public 
utUltles. 

Over-all,  city  banks  made  loans  totaling 
nearly  $3  billion  in  the  second  quarter,  almost 
70  per  cent  higher  than  the  same  period  of 
1965. 

BALLOONING    LOANS 

At  this  level  of  expansion.  Gov  Brimmer 
said,  loans  were  ballooning  faster  than  the 
banks'  total  assets.  "Clearly,"  he  said,  "we 
must  ask  just  how  long  can  banks  expand 
their  loans  to  business  beyond  the  expansion 
of  deposits  " 

Brimmer's  analysis  also  showed  that  there 
has  been  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of 

country    banks    borrowing    from    the    Fed 

about  one  In  7  during  the  past  three  months. 
This  Is  twice  as  many  as  earlier  In  the  busi- 
ness expansion. 

Moreover,  many  of  these  country  banks 
have  been  "frequently"  Indebted  to  the  Fed. 
a  trend  which  Brimmer  says  shows  that  the 
demand  for  loans  by  big  corporations  I's  so 
big  It  Is  spilling  over  from  the  bigger  to  the 
smaller  banks. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  I  appreciate  very  mucl-^ 
his  remarks.  What  he  has  said  certainly 
states  his  side  of  the  case  very  fairly. 

I  think  it  is  an  illusion,  and  a  great 
illusion,  that  our  economy  has  been  mov- 
ing too  fast,  growing  too  rapidly,  with 
the  illusive  result  that  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous growing  pressure  which  will  push 
prices  up. 

I  say  this  is  an  illusion,  because  not 
only  the  GNP  figures,  but  all  the  figures 
taken  together,  including  the  Vietnam 
war  pressures  in  the  aggregate,  show 
there  is  no  such  pressure. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  referred 
to  the  gross  national  product.  What  is 
the  gross  national  product?  It  is  the 
measure  of  all  the  goods  and  all  the  serv- 
ices in  tills  country. 

GROSS      NATIONAL      PRODUCT     CEOWTH     DECLINES 
SHARPLY 

I  think  we  can  get  a  good  overall  pic- 
ture of  whether  or  not  the  economy  is 
growing  by  seeing  what  is  happening  to 
the  gross  national  product  I  have  here 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, just  made  available  on  Monday, 
which  show  that  if  we  put  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  real  terms— and  I  sub- 
mit this  is  the  best  way  to  measure  it  by 
far.  because  it  correct.-:  for  inflation  and 
shows  how  much  real  increase  there  has 
been  in  the  actual  physical  production  of 
all  our  goods  and  services — the  real  use 
of  our  men  and  machines — it  shows  that 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year,  there 
was  a  2.1  percent  increase  in  the  gross 
national  product  in  that  one  quarter,  or 
an  annual  rate  of  about  8  percent,  which 
is  a  very  sharp  increase.  However,  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the  rate  de- 
clined to  1  25  percent,  an  annual  in- 
crease of  about  6  percent — still  a  very 
rapid  rate.  But  in  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year— April.  May,  and  June — the  in- 
crease was  only  six-tenths  of  1  percent; 
in  other  words,  an  annual  increase  of 
about  2  4  percent,  a  very  sharp  drop; 
and  measuring  it  from  the  fourth  quarter 
of  last  year,  it  seems  that  the  growth  in 
the  economy  has  slowed  down  by  about 
two-thirds.  This  is  a  figure  we  must  not 
forget  in  determining  whether  to  have  a 
tax  increase. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  or 
other  Senators:  Does  it  make  sense, 
when  the  economy  is  slowing  down — and 
the  record  is  very  clear  that  It  has  slowed 
down;  there  is  no  better  measure  of  that 
than  the  gross  national  product — to 
say  that  this  is  the  time  for  a  tax  in- 
crease?   I  say  it  does  not. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    UP    SICNIFICANTLT 

Let  us  take  some  other  measures.  Let 
us  take  unemployment.  Most  of  us  are 
more  familiar  with  unemployment  sta- 
tistics than  with  any  others.  What  has 
happened  with  respect  to  unemploy- 
ment? In  April,  it  was  3  7.  It  had  been 
3.7  in  February.  The  rate  had  been  ap- 
proximately stable  for  3  months.  Then 
what  happened?  In  May,  unemploy- 
ment increased  to  4  percent,  a  signifi- 
cant increase.  Any  statistician  or  econ- 
omist would  agree  that  such  an  increase 
Ls  significant  Unemployment  remained 
at  4  percent  in  June. 
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Is  this  the  time  for  a  tax  lncrea;5e, 
when  unemployment  has  Increased, 
when  unemployment  ta  at  4  percent, 
when  the  gross  national  product  has 
slowed  down? 

PRICES    MORE — NOT    LESS    STABLX 

Let  US  take  another  Index.  This  is 
one  that  thase  who  advocate  a  tax  In- 
crease rely  on  most  heavily.  Consider 
what  has  happened  to  consumer  prices. 
In  February  of  thLs  year,  admittedly, 
there  was  a  bis  increase  in  the  price  in- 
dex. Incidentally,  this  index  showed  a 
big  increase  In  December,  January,  and 
February.  Since  February,  however,  the 
wholesale  price  index  has  been  stable. 
There  was  no  increase  in  March,  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  In  A'^rll,  none  In 
May,  and  one-tenth  of  1  percent  In 
June. 

Once  again,  doe.s  it  make  sense  to  say 
that  this  is  the  time  to  increase  taxes? 

The  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
J/\ViTsl  and  other  Senators  who  share  his 
view  have  advocated  that  although  the 
wholesale  price  index  is  not  risinsr,  al- 
though whole.sale  prices  are  stable,  we 
should  increase  taxes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Merely  for  infor- 
mation, could  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin give  us  an  indication  of  what  the 
consumer  price  index  was  at  that  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  just  coming 
to  that.  There  is  a  lac  between  the 
wholesale  and  consumer  price  Indexes. 
As  we  might  expect,  there  was  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  consumer  price  Index 
in  March  and  April.  But  In  May,  the 
latest  month  for  which  a  figure  Is  avail- 
able, the  consumer  price  index  went  up 
only  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  Once  again, 
that  is  virtual  stability.  I  concede  that 
1  month  Is  not  enough  to  make  a  firm 
and  final  judgment.  We  shall  probably 
get  later  figures  tomorrow  or  Friday  on 
the  consumer  price  index.  I  think  it  will 
go  up,  perhaps  substantially.  But  it  is 
becoming  clear  that  excessive  demand 
will  not  drive  prices  up.  Demand  is 
clearly  declining  In  relation  to  supply, 
not  increasing.  Powerful  labor  and  busi- 
ness barijaining  power  will  drive  prices 
up,  not  demand.  What  does  that 
mean?  Thai,  means  a  tax  hike  would 
Increase  unemployment.  It  would  slow 
down  the  economy ;  but  it  would  not  stop 
bargaining  power  price  increases. 

Once  again,  the  indexes  caution  us 
that  a  tax  increase  now  might  be  exactly 
the  wrong  medicine  for  the  economy,  be- 
cause the  leading  indicator  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  wholesale  price  indicator,  has 
not  increased  but  is  stable,  and  the  sen- 
sitive commodities  selected  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  statistics  as  the  best  indi- 
cators of  future  prices  has  declined.  So 
It  does  not  make  sense  for  us  to  say  that 
now  Is  the  time  to  have  a  tax  increase. 

INDCVrUAI,   P«ODXJCnON  GROWTH  EATE  mCLIIfIS 

According  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Index 
of  industrial  production,  In  January, 
February,  and  March  industrial  produc- 
tion Increased  at  a  monthly  average  rate 
of  15  percent.    But  now  that  increase 


also  has  slowed  down,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  increased  growth  rate  has 
been  lost.  It  its  increasing  now  at  a 
rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent.  Once 
again  I  ask :  Is  it  time  to  raise  taxes  when 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  industrial  pro- 
duction index  is  going  down? 

OBOWTH  IN  INVESTMINT  DECLINES  SHARPLY 

Mr.  President,  the  phase  of  our  econ- 
omy which  has  been  most  inflationary  In 
the  judgment  of  most  economists  has 
been  business  investment  In  plant  and 
equipment,  overall  investment.  It  is  said 
that  this  has  been  very  Inflationary.  It 
had  been  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  last  year  there 
was  a  big  Increase  of  3.4  percent,  a  huge 
13.6  percent  annual  rate.  There  was  a  5.4 
percent  increase  in  the  fourth  quarter  or 
a  21.6  percent  rate  of  annual  increase. 
In  the  first  quarter  Investment  growth 
dropped  to  4.2  percent  or  16.8  percent  on 
an  annual  rate.  And  this  past  quarter 
the  growth  fell  to  only  1.7  percent  or  a 
5.6  {jercent  annual  rate.  So  a  huge 
three-fourths  of  the  fourth  quarter  in- 
vestment growth  rate  disappeared  by 
this  immediately  past  quarter  that  ended 
20  days  ago,  on  June  30. 

Thi.s  slowdown  Ls  most  significant  be- 
cause investment  is  what  the  economists 
call  the  accelerator  factor  In  the  econ- 
omy. The  steam  has  gone  out  of  the 
economy.  On  the  basis  of  tliese  indices, 
not  just  the  GNP,  but  on  each  of  these 
sigiuflcanl  indices  and  allowing  for  Viet- 
nam, with  a  Vietnam  war  making  far 
greater  demands  on  the  economy  than 
In  previous  quarters — the  fact  is  that  our 
economy  in  this  most  recent  quarter  was 
generating  not  more  demand,  not  more 
rapid  growth,  but  less. 

Demand  in  relationship  to  supply  has 
declined.  This  is  precisely  what  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  what  the  historical 
perspective  would  lead  us  to  expect.  We 
are  pouring  1  '2  million  people  each  year 
into  our  labor  force.  We  have  had  in 
the  past  3  years,  by  far  the  most  rapid 
Increase  In  our  production  facilities  In 
all  our  history. 

In  the  last  3  years  there  has  been  ter- 
rific investment  made  in  equipment  and 
plant.  We  have  never  had  anything 
comparable  with  this  growth  in  capacity 
to  produce  In  our  economy  before.  We 
have  a  capacity  to  meet  demand  that  is 
far  greater  than  in  the  past. 

That  is  why  I  would  conclude — In  dis- 
agreement with  my  good  friend,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York — that  this 
Is  not  the  time  for  a  tax  increase.  Fur- 
thermore, I  think  there  is  other  action 
that  Congress  can  take  that  would  be 
more  sensible  than  a  tax  increase,  action 
such  as  cutting  spending,  the  space 
budget  for  example. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  that  our  monetary  policy 
has  In  the  past — and  I  stress  the  words 
"In  the  past" — borne  the  full  Inirden  of 
restraining  inflation.  However,  on  the 
basis  of  what  Is  developing  In  our  econ- 
omy now,  I  submit  that  Inflation  pres- 
sure Is  not  now  what  it  has  been  In  the 
past. 


I  agree  that  high  Interest  rates  have 
had  a  serious  effect  and  have  been  a 
great  burden  on  the  home  building  in- 
dustry. We  have  had  a  home  building 
recession.  What  would  happen  to  this 
depressed  industry  if  we  were  to  Increase 
taxes?  Can  the  Senator  from  New  York 
seriously  contend  that  the  way  to  build 
homes  Is  to  increase  taxes?  Would  peo- 
ple paying  more  In  taxes  be  better  able 
to  buy  homes? 

What  the  home  Industry  needs  is  for 
the  monetary  authorities  to  consider 
ea.sing  off  a  little  on  monetary  tightness. 
We  must  be  very  careful  about  this. 
We  must  not  do  it  precipitately.  But 
there  should  be  a  real  effort  to  try  to 
make  It  more  possible  for  people  to  buy 
homes. 

This  is  an  area  that  has  been  seriously 
depressed.  I  point  out  that  two  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  are  Governors  Brimmer  and  Mai- 
sel.  I  enthusiastically  supported  their 
apEKDlntments.  I  studied  economics  at 
Harvard  with  Governor  Maisel.  Both  he 
and  Andy  Brimmer  have  viewpoints  con- 
trary to  mine.  Brimmer  wants  to  sus- 
pend the  Investment  credit.  MaLsel 
wants  either  to  cut  spending  or  increase 
taxes,  or  both.  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
wanting  to  do  something  to  ease  the 
terrific  pressure  they  have  felt  as  two  of 
the  Nation's  seven  top  monetary  au- 
thorities. However,  I  think  we  should 
recognize  that  there  are  other  economists 
who  disagree  with  Brimmer  and  Malscl. 

Paul  Samuelson,  formerly  President  of 
the  American  Economics  Association,  has 
reversed  his  earlier  position.  Early  tlois 
year  he  favored  a  tax  increstse.  He  no 
longer  does.  And  he  changed  his  posi- 
tion even  before  the  devastating  figures 
of  the  past  quarter  showed  the  sharp 
slowdown  In  our  economy.  Recently 
51  outstanding  bank  economists,  indus- 
trial economists.  Government  economist.^, 
and  Eicademlc  economists  In  the  country 
were  asked  what  they  expected  to  happen 
to  the  economy  over  the  next  18  months. 
Did  these  experts  expect  a  boomln? 
surging  economy,  with  soaring  prices' 
Their  overwhelming  conclusion  was  that 
the  economy  Is  slowing  down  and  taper- 
ing off  and  win  continue  to  do  so  over 
the  next  18  months;  and  that  prices  will 
rise  at  the  moderate  rate  of  between  2 
and  3  percent  per  year  during  this  period. 
And  they  did  not  assume  a  tax  increase 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  speaks  on 
a  subject  of  which  he  Ls  a  great  author- 
ity. Therefore.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  benefit  of  his  views. 

The  bankers  In  my  State,  especially 
the  relatively  small  bankers,  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  worried  about  the  tight 
money  market.  Increasing  pressures  on 
Interest  rates,  and  the  problems  the 
average  businessman  has  In  borrowing 
money  with  which  to  conduct  his  normal 
business  activity. 

As  the  able  Senator  knows,  our  Im- 
ports are  increasing  tremendously  now 
becauseof  the  war  In  Vietnam.   The  ratio 


between  imports  and  exports  is  narrow- 
ing. Under  these  circumstances,  if  we 
do  not  increase  taxes,  what  can  be  done 
to  stem  inflationary  pressures?  I  ask 
the  question  because  of  my  respect  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  Senator  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.      Mr.    President,    I 
thank  the  distinguished   Senator   from 
Mis.souri    very   much    for   his   question. 
What   I   have   been   saying   is   that    the 
economy  has  slowed  down  in  the  last  3 
months.    The  gross  national  product  in- 
creased   at   a   much   smaller   rate,    one- 
third  of  the  rate  than  it  had  been  In- 
creasing before.     Industrial  production. 
Investment  growth  have  slowed  dramat- 
ically.   Prices  have  started  to  level  off. 
The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  the 
economists  suggest  that  the  steam  is  go- 
ing  out    of    the    economy,    the    demand 
pressure  on  prices  is  diminishing,  and 
the  prospects  for  inflation  are  less  than 
they  were  before.     Prices  may  rise  and 
sharply  as  they  did  in  the  late  fifties  in 
the    face    of    rising   unemployment    and 
growing  excess  capacity,  but  obviously  a 
tax  Increase  would  not  improve  the  sit- 
uation, it  would  make  it  worse.    It  would 
increase  unemployment,  without  reduc- 
ing prices.    It  would  do  this  because  such 
a  price  Increase  is  ob\iously  not  the  re- 
sult of  excessive  demand,  and  this  is  all 
a  tax  hike  could  affect.     As  I  will  show 
later  we  have  had  a  record  national  ex- 
perience of  rising  prices  while  demand 
fell   and   unemployment   increased    be- 
cause of  big  labor  and  big  busine.ss  bar- 
gaining power.     I  think  that  a  tax  in- 
crease might  very  well  head  us  toward  a 
recession.     I  think   that   the  President 
should  be  commended  for  resisting  the 
tax  increase  proposals.    A  lot  of  pressure 
has  been  put  on  him  to  inciea.se  taxes. 
He  was  very  wise,  in  my  judgment,  not  to 
do  .so.    That  is  something  that  he  should 
be  commended  for.    It  would  be  unwise 
for  him  to  agree  with  those  who  favor  a 
tax  increase. 

In  any  event,  there  are  other  things 
that  we  could  do  that  would  be  more 
likely  to  restrain  prices  than  would  a 
tax  increase.  One  would  be  the  institu- 
tion of  credit  control. 

IN    PURCHASE    OF    CONSUMER    DURABLES 

We  could  do  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past,  and  require  a  larger  downpaymcnt 
and  a  shorter  period  of  amortization. 
This  would  be  a  much  more  moderate 
approach.  It  would  not  mean  that  we 
would  be  increasing  costs  which  is  what 
we  do  when  we  Increase  interest  or  taxes. 
Consiuncrs  would  pay  less.  Their  inter- 
est would  be  less.  Their  economic  po.sl- 
tion  would  In  many  cases  be  strength- 
ened. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  considered  this  matter 
vci-y  seriously.  A  tax  increase  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  now  because 
our  economy  Is  so  immensely  productive. 
And  so  rapidly  growing  in  productivity, 
It  can  meet  rising  demand.  We  tend  to 
underrate  our  economy. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase 
in  new  business  and  great  expansion  In 
plant  and  equipment.    However,  we  are 


able  to  meet  the  demand  without  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SY.MINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  tliai  the  scries  of 
tabulations  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  experience  with  this  kind  of  in- 
flation in  the  past.  We  had  the  boom  in 
1955.  1956.  and  1957,  primarily  a  capital 
goods  boom  like  the  present  with  an  im- 
mense increase  in  plant  and  equipment. 
We  then  had  increasing  unemployment. 
Consumer  prices  rose  between  1955  and 
1960  by  10.5  percent.  Since  1961  con- 
sumer prices  have  increased  only  8  per- 
cent, although  unemployment  and  ex- 
cess capacity  has  been  falling  rapidly 
during  this  longer  period  of  time.  This 
was  the  best  price  performance  of  any 
industrialized  country  m  the  world. 
Why  was  that?  That  occurred  because 
in  the  latter  period  the  administration 
met  and  stood  up  to  the  bargaining  power 
of  big  labor  and  big  busine.ss.  In  1955- 
1960  the  big  boys  pushed  the  prices  up 
in  the  face  of  declining  demand.  Un- 
less we  have  an  administration  like  the 
present  administration,  which  has  put 
and  will  put  strong  and  effective  pressure 
on  all  parties  to  prevent  such  increases, 
there  will  be  trouble.  That  is  why  the 
succe.s-sful  molybdenum  price  rollback 
won  by  the  administration  should  be  ap- 
plauded. The  President  sliould  be  com- 
mended for  the  effort  to  keep  prices 
down  in  the  steel  and  automobile  indus- 
tries, to  keep  them  in  line. 

I  think  that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL 
11   AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  piRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3584)  to  amend  fui-thei  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  >0    679 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary assistance  phase  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  aid  bill  contains  a  proposed 
change  in  the  law.  My  amendment  deals 
with  militaiT  assistance  to  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  tile  law  there  is  a  limitation  of  $55 
million  that  can  be  granted  by  WL.y  of 
military  assistance  to  the  19  South  A  ner- 
ican  countries.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  this  year  changed  the  $55 
million  ImiiUtion  applicable  to  grants 
and  made  the  limitation  also  applicable 
to  sales.  In  other  words,  under  the  exist- 
ing law,  our  Government  could  not  grant 
more  thaii  $55  million  in  military  grants. 
The  change  in  the  law  provides  that 
now  not  more  than  $55  million  shall  be 
granted  for  either  grants  or  sales.  That 
means  that  if  a  South  American  country 
want^  to  buy  military  equipment  Irora 
our  Government,  we  cannot  sell  it  il  the 
total  amount  of  grants  received  and  the 
sales  made  exceeds  $55  million.  That 
means  that  these  So-th  American  coun- 
tries. U  they  deem  it  necessary  to 
strengthen  their  military  side  of  the 
government,  will  not  be  able  to  buy  from 
the  U  S.  Government,  but  will  have  to  go 
somewhere  else  In  the  w  orld. 

I  believe  the  provision  Is  ill  based.  Im- 
proper, and  iriimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  that  reason 
I  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr  MTT.T.FR  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
'  Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  be  associated  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  1  should  appre- 
ciate it  If  we  would  add  my  name  to  the 
amendment  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so.  Mr.  President. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
Interests  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
still  well  protected.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  this  portion  of  the  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  that  the  President  must 
make  a  finding  that  it  would  be  In  the 
national  Interest  for  any  of  these  activ- 
ities to  be  undertaken.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  President  would  not  make  such 


a  finding  if  a  particular  sale  was  ii^imical 
to  our  interests. 

I  also  poiiit  out  that  the  limitation 
that  is  now  In  Uie  bill  virtually  eliminates 
tlie  sales  program  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  $55  million  limitation  on 
grants  and  sales  with  all  the  Latin 
American  countiies.  the  sales  would  just 
about  fallout. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tliey  would  fall  out. 
They  would  go  to  other  countries  to  make 
the  sales. 

Mr.  MHJuER.  I  might  say  further, 
Mr.  PresidehW  that  I  happen  to  know 
that  at  least  two  of  these  count)  ies  have 
already  set  up  programs  for  follow-on 
sales  and  for  regular  sales  programs — not 
necessarily  to  buy  r.ew  equipment,  but  to 
buy  spares  and  replacement  parts.  If 
this  limitation  is  left  in  the  bill,  that  ac- 
tivity will  be  greatly  curtailed.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  be  considered  fa\orably. 
I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  can  it  not  be 
deferred  to  the  next  bill?  It  is  not  j>erti- 
nent  to  this  bill  at  all.  A  debate  can 
take  place  and  it  can  be  considered  in 
connection  with  military  assistance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  reason  I  intro- 
duce it  now  is  so  that  the  Members  of  Uie 
Senate  will  be  able  to  read  in  advance 
what  my  proposed  amendment  means, 
so  that  they  will  be  familiar  with  it  when 
the  military  assistance  bill  comes  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  will  be  next 
week. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNcs  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen]  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO      457 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  ainendment  No.  657,  with  modi- 
fications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  5.  strike  out  "$620,000  000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereor  ■■»370,0OO,OOO.' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  net 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
reduce  the  Development  Loan  Fund  by 
$250  million  below  the  figure  which  was 
authorized  by  the  committee. 

Last  year  we  authorized  $618,225,000, 
and  this  year,  for  fiscal  1967.  the  com- 
mittee authorized  $620  million. 

I  first  had  In  mind  an  amendment  that 
would  apply  in  part  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  also  to  supporting  assist- 
ance, but  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  en- 
tire amount  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  that  is 
what  the  modification  amounts  to. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  just  a  gesture. 
I  am  not  particularly  Interested  in  ges- 
tures. This  Is  not  an  effort  to  seek  a 
headline.  This  is  not  done  in  a  partisan 
spirit,  for  behind  this  eflort  and  behind 
the  other  amendments  which  we  pro- 
pose to  offer,  there  lie  a  good  many 
weeks,  and  in  fact  months,  of  rather  pa- 
tient and  painstaking  effort  to  determine 
how    our    foreign    assistance    program 


should  be  operated  and  bow   it  should 
Uck. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  on  June  5,  1947. 
that  George  Catlett  Marshall,  the  dis- 
tinguished late  Secictaj-y  of  State,  stood 
before  an  audience  at  Harvard  and  in- 
cluded one  paragraph  in  his  speech. 
That  paragraph  suRgested  that  if  Euro- 
pean countiies,  then  racked,  sliattered, 
and  torn  as  a  result  of  the  conflict, 
would  assess  their  needs  to  prevent 
chaos  and  bankruptcy,  the  chances  were 
tliat  the  United  States  would  be  glad  to 
assist. 

Well,  they  did  assess  their  needs  and 
we  did  assist,  and  we  have  been  assist- 
ing for  19  years,  because  it  was  19  years 
ago  last  raontli  that  George  Marshall 
made  that  speech. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  so-called  AID 
program  has  been  before  the  Congress 
every  year  since  that  time.  It  has  come 
under  fust  one  caption  and  then  an- 
otlicr.  But  whatever  the  name,  what- 
ever tlie  title,  and  whatever  tlie  contents, 
it  has  flowed  on  ceaselessly  like  Tenny- 
son's brook. 

However,  there  is  a  distinction  between 
Tennyson's  brook  and  foreign  aid  be- 
cause that  brook  chattered  on  and  chat- 
tered on  and  found  its  way  to  the  reser- 
voir of  the  river.  Foreign  aid.  however, 
comes  out  of  the  river  of  our  resources, 
so  to  speak,  and  it  flows  into  channels  in 
every  section  of  the  whole  wide  world. 

I  point  out  in  the  beginning  tliat  thi.- 
amendment  would  have  no  effect  upon 
military  appropriations.  As  far  a3 
■Vietnam  is  concerned,  we  are  making 
complete  and  adequate  preparation  for 
and  supplying  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary to  Vietnam  under  the  defense  bilL-> 
so  that  "Vietnam  would  be  in  no  wise 
affected. 

It  Ls  inspired,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that 
this  country  is  confronted  with  a  very 
serious  situation.  In  that  connection  I 
was  quite  intrigued  to  note  from  the 
ticker  today  that  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
has  ordered  a  massive  crackdown  on 
domestic  credit  buying  as  part  of  his 
crash  program  to  save  the  pound  from 
devaluation  and  to  rebuild  Britain  .> 
economy. 

Among  other  things,  they  have  upped 
the  down  payment  on  automobile.^. 
motorcycles,  and  trailers  from  25  per- 
cent to  40  percent.  They  have  upped 
the  downpayment  on  other  Items.  He 
has  also  frozen  wages  and  prices  for  a 
period  of  6  months.  In  the  hope  that  the 
devaluation  can  be  avoided. 

There  are  other  Items  in  his  program, 
some  of  them  quite  Intriguing,  but  here 
he  has  come  to  grips  with  a  monetary 
and  fiscal  credit  situation  that  in  some 
respects  is  not  uiUike  that  which  con- 
fronts us  today ;  The  very  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  series  of  conferences  at  the 
White  House  In  the  last  few  days,  one 
of  which  I  attended  when  tlie  President 
had  the  joint  leadership  there  to  discuss 
this  entire  problem  and  ascertain  what 
could  be  done. 

So  I  think  today,  as  we  consider  a  cut 
In  the  so-called  AID  bill,  we  should  have 
that  whole  matter  qiilte  In  mind.  I  am 
not  so  sure.  Mr.  President,  but  that  the 
countries  that  have  been  the  recipients 


of  our  largess  have  developed  for  them- 
selves an  outlook  that  could  be  called  a 
way  of  life.  Perhaps  they  are  conetantly 
looking  to  our  Nation's  Capital,  for  aid 
and  assistance,  when  there  is  no  other 
place  to  look.  Perhaps  they  have  devel- 
oped an  attitude  that  somehow  It  has 
hardened  the  feeling  that  when  you  are 
In  dlfOculty  make  a  Journey  to  Washing- 
ton with  your  mendicant's  cup  and  there 
present  your  plea  suid  you  are  bound  to 
receive  some  assistance. 

Well,  perhaps  this  can  go  on  forever. 
I  doubt  it  very  much.  1  think  the  time 
has  come  now  to  speak,  the  piece,  and. 
regardless  of  criticism,  and  regardless  of 
circumstances,  to  see  whether  or  not  we 
cannot  give  a  few  kind  thoughts  to  the 
solvency  and  the  stability  of  our  own 
country,  and  to  some  assurances  that  our 
dollar  will  not  be  in  the  same  fix  that 
the  pound  was  getting  into  before  this 
austerity  program  was  announced  in 
Great  Britain  last  night. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  we  checked 
back  on  the  AID  figure,  and  when  I  use 
the  word  "AID,"  I  mean  all  of  Its  prede- 
cessor agencies.  I  mean  the  mutual  as- 
si.stance  program;  I  mean  the  Marshall 
plan;  I  mean  the  technical  program; 
and  everything  that  has  happened  In 
this  field  since  the  fifth  of  June  1947. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  quotable  figure  and  I 
think  we  can  stand  on  it.  Many  a  figure 
has  been  bandied  about  as  to  what  the 
aid  program  has  cost.  I  think  the  figure 
ranges  all  the  way  from  $110  billion  to 
$144  billion.  We  come  up  wrlth  a  figure, 
on  the  basis  of  consultations  with  the 
Comptroller  General's  office,  with  the 
AID  people,  and  with  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, that  at  this  good  hour  aid  has  cost 
us  $117,019  million. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  have  been  a 
good  many  other  aids  of  a  kind,  whether 
in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  some 
tables  that  I  believe  should  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD.  Pir&t  of  all,  I  should  add 
that  the  AID  assistance  to  all  coimtrles, 
Including  the  World  War  I  debt,  which 
reflects  what  assistance  we  have  rendered 
to  countries  which  found  themselves  in 
difficulties,  amounts  to  $14,408  million. 

Interestingly  enough.  Finland  was  the 
only  country  that  finally  paid  interest 
and  kept  up  its  obligations  on  the  World 
War  I  debt.  No  wonder,  at  a  gridiron 
dinner  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  the 
Finnish  Ambassador  was  introduced,  the 
rafters  fairly  shook  with  applause  as  a 
measure  of  the  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude 0/  America  to  a  country  which 
somehow  had  a  feeling  that  it  should  ful- 
fill Its  obligations  and  requite  its  partic- 
ular obligation  to  this  country. 

Now,  In  addition,  we  go  to  the  World 
Bank,  another  form  of  aid.  which  was 
kind  enough  to  send  me  Its  latest  report. 
It  is  quite  impressive  and — shall  I  say — 
a  very  colorful  piece  of  work.  Usually, 
annual  reports  are.  If  I  do  not  get  any 
other  kick  out  of  It,  I  love  to  look  at  the 
pictures,  but  they  also  have  tables  galore. 
Finally,  I  got  through  it  and  discovered 
that  we  have  subscribed  to  63,360  shares 
of  stock  of  the  World  Bank.  We  plumped 
down — that  Is  a  good  term — laid  on  the 
line,  $635  million.     But  that  Is  only  a 


very  small  part  of  the  story  because  when 
we  subscribe  to  all  these  shares  of  stock 
we  make  a  token  payment,  but  we  are 
callable  any  old  time — when  they  need 
the  money — for  another  $5,715  million. 

Thus,  if  we  are  thinking  of  aid  as  some 
kind  of  reservoir  to  be  tapped,  well,  there 
is  the  World  Bank,  and  it  has  been  mak- 
ing loans  all  over  the  universe.  Already, 
it  has  made  $5  billion  worth  of  loans.  I 
do  not  believe  there  Is  any  country  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven  that  does  not  have 
a  loan,  with  the  exception  of  one  coun- 
try— and  that  happens  to  be  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  subscribe  to  29 
percent  of  the  capital  stock.  Everyone 
else  can  get  a  loan.  We  have  got  no 
loan. 

Then  we  have  another  kind  of  aid.  I 
like  its  abbreviation.  It  Is  called  IDA. 
I  remember,  coming  In  from  the  hospi- 
tal this  morning.  I  was  driven  by  Ida's 
Department  Store  out  on  Georgia  Ave- 
nue, so  it  is  easy  to  remember. 

We  make  contributions  to  IDA.  and 
thus  far  we  have  made  contributions  to 
the  extent  of  $635  million.  That  Is  32 
percent  of  all  the  contributions  made  to 
sweet  IDA.  It  is  pretty  nearly  in  line 
with  the  33 '3  percent  we  contribute  to 
the  United  Nations  and  all  of  its  sub- 
ordinate and  auxiliary  agencies. 

I  see  before  me  a  most  Interesting  ar- 
ticle published  In  the  New  York  Times, 
on  July  18,  and  It  has  a  moet  entertain- 
ing headline:  "World  Bank  Seeks  $1 
Billion  To  Lend  to  Poor  Countries.  Rich 
Nations  To  Be  Asked  To  Quadruple  Con- 
tributions To  Provide  'Easy'  Loans." 

I  guess  "soft  loans"  is  a  better  tenn. 
but  I  will  get  around  to  those  soft  loans 
after  a  while. 

I  believe  at  this  point.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  this  article  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  because  evi- 
dently .someone  has  an  idea  that  we  have 
not  done  enough,  that  the  contributions 
should  be  quadrupled — and,  of  course, 
that  means  Uncle  Sam  rather  than  any- 
one else. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July   18,  1966! 

WoBLD   Bank  Seeks  $1   Billion  To  I,end  to 
Poor     Coi-ntrizs — Rich     Nations     To     Bt 

ASKTD     To     QTTADBITPLS     COIfTRIBTTTIONS     TO 

PBOvnw  "East"  Loans 

(By  Edwin  L  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  July  17. — The  United  States 
and  tiie  other  Industrial  couDtries  will  short- 
ly be  asked  to  quadruple,  to  tl-billlon  a  year, 
their  contributions  to  the  World  Bank  fur 
"e:u>y"  loans  to  the  poor  countrlee. 

Tlie  request  wUl  probably  be  made  this 
week  by  George  D.  Woods,  the  president  of 
the  bank.  The  formal  title  of  the  World 
Bank  in  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development. 

The  contributions,  now  running  at  $250- 
mlUlon  a  year,  would  go  to  the  bank's  easy- 
loan  subsidiary,  known  as  the  International 
Development.  Association.  The  bank  itaelf 
raises  funds  by  selling  bonds  on  the  world's 
capital  markets. 

Tint    TEAaS   TO    PAT 

The  United  States  share  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  association  would  remain  at 
about  40  per  cent,  or  9400-milllon  a  year 
Instead    of    the   present   HOO-mllllon.     The 


money  Is  lent  to  the  world's  poorest  coob- 
trles  with  no  interest  and  SO  years  to  pay. 

The  Woods  request  will  pose  a  major  choice 
for  the  United  States  and  ttie  other  rich 
countries.  It  will  bring  to  a  bead  the  ques- 
tion oT  whether  a  much  larfrer  portion  of 
economic  aid  to  the  poor  countries  should  be 
given  tiirough  international  institutions  in- 
stead of  bilaterally. 

It  will  aiso  poee  dramatically  the  question 
of  the  willingness  of  the  rich  countries  to 
Increase  tiie  total  volume  at  aid  to  the  de- 
veloping countries.  The  World  Bank  has 
calculated  that  the  developing  countries  are 
now  In  a  position  to  alisorb  usefully  from 
»3-blUion  to  M-billion  more  a  year  than  they 
are  currently  receiving. 

In  1964.  the  last  year  for  which  flg-tires  are 
available,  total  government  aid  was  $6  9-bll- 
Uon  and  private  capital  flow  was  $3.2-blIllon 

Mr.  Woods  has  chosen  this  week  to  make 
his  formal  request  for  additional  funds  for 
the  IX) .A.  because  the  top  foreign  aid  officials 
of  15  countries  will  be  here  for  a  meeting 
not  directly  connected  with  the  World  Bank. 

NO  HINT  OF  AMOUNT 

This  Is  a  meeting  of  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee,  an  arm  of  the  21- 
eountry  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development.  The  committee  seeks 
to  coordinate  the  aid  programs  of  individual 
aid-granting  countries. 

The  member  nations  of  tills  committee 
are  also  the  main  contributors  to  the  IX).A. 

The  bulk  of  support  for  the  association 
comes  from  the  United  States.  Britain.  West 
Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  Japan  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Woods  will  speak  to  the  meeting,  but 
he  Is  expected  to  make  his  formal  request 
for  funds  for  the  ID  A  separately. 

Th  donor  countries  have  known  for  months 
that  a  reqiiest  for  a  new  round  of  contribu- 
tions for  the  I  D.A.  was  lmi>endlng  beca-use 
its  Eissociation  funds  are  running  out.  The 
last  round  of  contributions  was  $750-nullion 
over  a  three-year  period. 

Mr.  Woods  has  given  no  hint,  however,  of 
how  much  he  wi!!  ask.  His  asking  figure 
of  t! -billion  was  learned  from  highly  au- 
thoritative sources. 

What  the  United  States  reaction  to  tbe 
request  will  be  Is  not  known.  Top  officials 
have  indicated  a  deSr.;;^'  6%-inpathy  with  the 
Idea  that  the  rate  of  aid  given  by  the  as- 
sociation should  be  increased,  but  whether 
they  will  go  along  with  a  quadrupling  of  the 
aid  is  uncertain 

Purthermore,  the  United  States  Is  eager 
to  And  a  device  by  which  Its  contributions 
to  the  IX>.A.  would  not  further  worsen  it* 
deficit  In  the  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments. IDA  loans  are  disbursed  by  the  bank 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  worldwide 
bidding,  and  thus  many  of  them  eventually 
flow  by  way  of  the  poor  countries  to  other 
developed  countries. 

Mr.  Woods  is  known  to  have  strong  re- 
servations about  two  possible  ways  that  the 
United  States,  or  other  donor  countries, 
could  l>e  protected  against  any  adverse  bal- 
auce-ol-payments  effect. 

RIGHT  TO  UDUCS 

One  would  be  to  give  a  nation  In  balance- 
of -payments  difficulty  tbe  rlgUt,  at  tbe  time 
Vae  money  is  disbursed  by  tlie  IX) .A  several 
years  from  now.  to  reduce  its  contribution 
by  some  specifled  amount  for  the  year  in 
question.  This  poses  for  Mr  Woods  the 
problem  of  not  knowing  precisely  how  much 
money  he  could  commit  for  loans. 

The  second  would  be  a  requirement  that 
the  bank  "tie"  its  disbursements  to  goods 
procured  in  the  nation  swfleriog  payments 
difficulties.  DoUars  would  have  to  be  spent 
In  the  United  States,  for  example.  This 
would  require  a  sharp  revision  of  the  bank's 
current  practice. 

Another  suggestion  has  just  begun  to  be 
explored.      This    would    be    an    agreement 
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among  the  donor  countries  that  the  total 
pledge  for  each  year  would  be  "flrm,"  but 
that  members  of  the  donor  group  In  pay- 
menta  difficulties  might  pay  lees  while  their 
problem  lasted.  The  difference  would  be 
made  up  temporarily  by  those  In  payments 
surplus. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  agencies  running  out  of  our  ears. 
There  is  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  There  is  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  There  is  the  Bi\nk 
for  Asian  Development.  There  is  the 
Inter-American  Bank. 

We  have  gone  to  some  pains  to  put  all 
these  commitments  together  to  see  what 
we  are  liable  for  The  commitments 
now  aggregate  the  tidy  little  siun  of 
$14,519,000,000.  Accordingly,  we  see 
that  when  there  is  a  call  from  needy 
people,  whether  It  is  in  Vietnam,  the 
Congo,  the  Transvaal.  Iceland,  or  wher- 
ever it  is,  and  the  World  Bank  runs  out 
of  dough— and  that  is  a  good  term,  too — 
why.  we  are  callable  for  money  so  that 
these  poor  creatures  will  not  have  to 
suffer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Our  total  commitment 
is  $14,500  million? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    $14,519  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator's 
document  show  what  part  of  the  com- 
mitment has  actually  been  paid  in,  and 
what  part  is  callable? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  on  the  World 
Bank,  we  paid  in  $635  million.  We  are 
callable  for  $5,715  million.  Under  sweet 
IDA.  those  are  contributions,  and  we  are 
not  callable  for  an  amount  there.  But 
on  some  of  the  other  agencies,  we  are; 
I  do  not  have  all  of  the  detailed  figures 
here,  although  we  did  put  them  together. 
I  am  Interested  in  this  very  impressive 
total. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  get  into  the  Record  what  amount  we 
paid  in  and  what  amount  was  callable. 
I  think  it  would  be  vei-y  Informative  for 
the  Senate  to  have  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  also  empha- 
size what  the  United  States  got  out  of  it. 
Nothing. 

Now,  World  War  I.  $14,408  million. 
Total  conynitments  now  for  loans,  $14,- 
519  million.'  AID  and  its  predecessor 
agencies.  $117,019  million. 

That  adds  up  to — if  my  figures  are 
correct — approximately  $145  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  stop  there, 
bless  us.  We  have  a  new  program  soon 
to  come  to  the  Senate  floor.  It  is  called 
food  for  freedom.  That  is  a  mouth- 
filling  term.  It  is  also  an  ear-fllllng 
term.  It  is  going  to  be  a  purse-depleting 
term,  too.  before  we  get  through. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  we  are 
going  to  do  under  the  food-for-freedom 
program: 

Under  title  I.  $2,500  million  every  year. 
Under  title  II,  $800  million  every  year. 
Under  title  HI.  $33  million  every  year. 

Now.  if  I  am  any  good  at  arithmetic — 
as  Aristotle  or  someone  else  said,  arith- 
metic is  the  greatest  of  the  sciences  and 
the  mother  of  all  invention — that  figure 
should  add  up  to  $3,333  million  annually. 
That  is  jjfet  another  commitment  of  aid. 


The  singular  thing  is  that  we  thou;.?ht, 
as  we  went  along  giving  all  this  aid  dur- 
ing the  years,  that  somehow  we  could 
stimulate  the  enterprise  system  in  the 
countries  which  were  receiving  bene.its 
from  the  United  States.  But,  if  it  has 
happened,  I  see  no  evidence  of  it. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  country  one 
can  point  and  say  the  enterprise  in'"'>n- 
tive.  the  vigor  and  energy  for  self-; it  p 
is  the  kind  that  has  energized  or  sha.p 
ened  it.  That  is  one  of  the  distressing 
things  about  this  whole  program. 

The  other  is  that  I  have  seen  very 
little  resource  development.  If  anything, 
there  has  been  less  development  than 
there  was  before.  Before  the  ruckus  in 
the  Congo,  the  Belgians  were  in  there 
and  were  doing  a  pretty  tolerable  job 
of  developing  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country.  What  has  happened  since 
that  time?  There  have  been  assortments 
of  killings  and  self-appointed  leaders 
who  have  been  at  each  other's  throat. 
How  much  stability  there  is  there  at  the 
present  time  is  a  question  of  grave  doubt. 
I  see  nobody  gettinK  back  to  the  enter- 
prise system  or  developing  the  resources 
of  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  just  think  of  tlie  coun- 
tries in  Asia,  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  where 
the  Lord  has  planted  some  of  those  things 
that  have  enriched  and  developed  man- 
kind. Yet  where  are  the  developments? 
Only  in  a  few  countries  have  we  seen 
them. 

So  one  wonders  to  what  purpose  our  aid 
was  directed  in  the  first  instance  To  be 
sure,  when  the  program  was  first  started, 
it  was  designed  to  give  relief  to  people 
who  were  the  viotlms  of  war. 

There  has  tieon  some  success,  not  only 
in  the  development  of  a  country's  re- 
sources, but  in  the  reestabllshment  of 
their  economic  systems.  That  has  hap- 
pened in  some  instances.  It  has  hap- 
pened in  Germany.  'What  was  the  re- 
sult? A  stable  currency  and  a  country 
that  peddles  its  merchandise  practically 
all  over  the  globe.  West  Germany  has 
practically  no  unemployment. 

When  the  Chancellor  of  West  Germany 
was  in  this  country,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, or  one  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  had  a  luncheon 
for  him.  I  went  to  the  luncheon  and  I 
asked  the  Chancellor  about  unemploy- 
ment in  his  country.  He  said,  "We  could 
use  a  million  extra  people  right  now." 

So  that  country  has  done  it.  It  has 
followed  a  pattern  tested  by  time  and 
found  not  to  be  wanting 

Are  we  to  be  In  the  fix  of  the  ancient 
Greek  runner,  who  collapsed  when  his 
goal  was  in  sight,  finally  bit  on  his 
wrist,  sucked  his  blood,  won  the  race,  but 
fell  exhausted  and  died  at  the  end?  Does 
that  have  to  be  the  end  of  a  program  of 
this  kind,  after  all  the  good  will  we  have 
invested,  together  with  our  funds?  Must 
that  be  the  reward  for  our  country? 

I  go  a  little  bit  further  in  this  picture 
if,  in  this  melee  and  assortment  of  mate- 
rial, I  can  find  where  I  placed  my  note. 
There  are  other  factors  that  should  be 
dLscussed  here  and  now  with  respect  to 
the  AID  program.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  call  for  a  seventh  inning  stretch 
until  I  can  find  what  I  did  with  my  note. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  while  he  is  looking  for 
his  paper? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  a  matt«r  of  in- 
formation, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  placed  In  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.,  in  the 
New  York  Times,  entitled  "Aid  to  the 
Poor  Nations  Soared  to  Record  $10.98 
Billion  in  1965." 

The  article  breaks  down  overall  for- 
eign aid  into  various  cateKories :  bilateral 
aid.  private  capital,  through  interna- 
tional lending  agencies,  and  so  forth.  I 
think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  SenaK' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  20.  1966) 

Aid  to  the  Poor  Nations  Soared  to  Record 

»10  98  BiLMON  IK  1965 

(By  Edwin  L    Dale,  Jr  I 

Wa.shincton,  July  19.— The  total  flow  of 
aid  to  the  less  developed  countries,  public 
and  private,  reached  a  record  figure  of  $10  98- 
bllUon  last  year,  up  to  $l-bUllon  from   1964 

This  was  disclosed  today  on  the  eve  of  a 
two-day  meeting  at  the  high  official  level  of 
the  15-natlon  Development  Assistance  Com- 
mittee, a  group  that  attempts  U>  coordinate 
the  flow  of  aid. 

TTie  figure  of  $10  98-bllIion  represents  dis- 
bursements of  fur^fls.  not  aid  commitments 
or  loan  agreements.  It  Is  a  net  figure,  with 
repaymenu  of  the  principal  of  past  loans 
to  the  poor  countries  subtracted  from  gross 
disbursements. 

The  $10  98-bllllon  had  these  mam  com- 
fionents: 

Bilateral  aid  from  the  15  industrial  coun- 
tries making  up  the  Development  AsslPtance 
Committee  to  the  less  develop)ed  countries, 
totaling  $5.8-bllllon.  This  Includes  food 
shipments  by  the  United  States. 

Private  capital  flow  from  the  rich  to  the 
poor  countries  of  $3  6-bllIlon.  This  includes 
both  Investments  In  mines  and  'actorles  and 
exports  on  credit  terms  with  more  than  one 
year  to  pay.  tuually  guaranteed  by  govern- 
ments. 

Aid  from  the  International  lending  agen- 
cies of  •290-milllon.  With  money  raised 
from  both  governments  and  private  capital 
markets. 

Aid  from  nations  not  members  of  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee,  mainly  the 
Communist  countries,  of  about  $670-mlllion. 

The  committee  is  an  arm  of  the  21-natlon 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  with  headquarters  In  Paris 
The  meeting  here  this  week  is  the  annual 
gathering  of  top  foreign  aid  ofnclals  of  the 
15  nations  that  account  for  practically  the 
entire  flow  of  aid  outside  the  Communist 
bloc. 

The  total  aid  flowing  from  the  countries 
that  are  committee  members,  including  pri- 
vate aid  and  money  flowing  by  way  of  inter- 
national lending  agencies,  was  $10.15-bllllon 
last  year. 

OfBcials  said  this  came  to  almost  exactly 
1  per  cent  of  the  combined  national  income 
of  the  15  countries,  the  figure  originally  set 
as  an  Informal  target  for  aid . 

However,  the  United  Nations  has  since  set 
a  target  of  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  Industrial  countries,  a  figure 
larger  than  national  Income.  Last  year's  aid 
total  was  about  0.85  per  cent  of  gross  na- 
tional product. 

This  week's  meeting  is  expected  to  review 
the  general  aid  picture  and  to  take  up  In  some 
depth  for  the  first  time  the  special  problem 
of  an  expected  world  food  shortage. 

The  statistical  report  today  put  the  total  of 
aid  flow  at  $7.7-bllllon  in  1960.  $8  97-bllllon 


la    1961.   $a.6-blUlon   in   1962,   $9.4-bimon   in 
1963  and  $9.9-bilUon  in  19«4 

The  members  of  the  Development  As- 
sistance Committee  are  Australia,  Belgium, 
Austria,  Canada.  Denmark.  France.  West  Oer- 
many.  It*Jy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands.  Norway. 
Portugal.  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  The  executive  comnus- 
sion  Of  the  European  Economic  Community, 
which  disburses  some  aid.  is  also  a  member. 

Mr.  FUIUBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  going  to  ofTer  one  or  two  comments 
with  regard  to  the  case  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  made  on  the  amendment  which 
he  has  proposed.  The  authorization 
asked  for  by  the  administration  was 
$1.25  billion,  but  it  asked  for  only  $665 
million  In  appropriations  for  the  1967 
fiscal  year.  In  other  words,  it  has  asked 
for  a  5-year  program,  apparently  con- 
templating a  carry-over  from  unappo- 
priated  funds  under  the  authorization 
for  future  years.  The  fact  is  that  the 
administration  has  said  It  needs  only 
$665  million. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  minoia  is  adopted  cutting  the 
authorisation  to  $370  million  that  would 
leave  a  difference  between  the  Senate 
and  the  $1  billion  authorization  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  $630  million. 

If  the  conference  compromised  it  50- 
50.  as  we  have  done  almost  without  ex- 
cei>tlon  on  questions  of  amoimts  oX 
money  in  the  past,  we  come  out  with  a 
figure  of  $685  million.  Following  the 
usual  practice  the  figure  could  be  higher 
than  tiie  actual  appropriation  request  of 
the  administration. 

While  this  looks  like  a  deep  cut  in  the 
authorization  comptared  with  that  of  last 
year,  in  my  opinion  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  if  the 
traditkuuil  pattern  of  the  past  is  fol- 
lowed this  year,  would  not  result  in  a 
serious  cut  at  all.  It  would  be  merely 
trying  to  maintain  something  in  the  way 
of  what  the  Senate  committee  contended 
for. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  House  came  by 
Its  figure  long  before  we  were  siunmoned 
to  the  White  House  to  discuss  fiscal  af- 
fairs with  the  President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  la  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  pointed  out  the 
difference  between  domestic  expendi- 
tures and  the  demands  for  military  pur- 
poses. We  know  the  military  require- 
ments must  be  met.  There  Is  nothing  to 
be  done  about  it.  If  General  Westmore- 
land sends  a  cablegram  and  says,  "I  need 
this  or  that."  we  are  dutybound  to  fill  it. 
We  do  not  leave  our  boys  12.000  miles 
from  home,  fighting  in  a  dismal  battle, 
without  making  available  to  them  what 
their  commanding  general,  whom  we  re- 
gard as  the  cream  of  the  crop,  thinks  he 
ought  to  have.  So  our  military  demands 
must  be  met. 

Therefore,  we  have  nowhere  else  to 
look  except  to  the  economic  picture. 
There  are  not  many  places  where  we  can 
cut  the  budget  in  substantial  sums.  We 
cannot  cut  the  cost  of  interest  on  our 
debt.  The  cost  of  paying  Interest  on  our 
debt  is  now  $12  billion  a  year.  We  cannot 
cut  funds  for  our  veterans.  Every  ap- 
propriation bill  has  Its  sacred  cows.  I 
have  my  own.  I  suppose,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  let  the  cows  stand  in  the  way 
if  that  is  the  only  way  to  take  action 


that  must  be  taken  to  put  U\i&  coimtry 
on  a  sound  and  stable  basis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  suppose  the  Sen  - 
ator's  amendment  is  in  pursuaiice  of  the 
President's  request,  as  explained  yester- 
day before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  he  is  asking  to  cut  some  money 
out  of  the  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  Is  exactly  cor- 
rect. Tlie  day  before,  the  President  had 
the  leadership  at  tlie  Wliite  Hoiise.  We 
know  what  the  facts  are  in  the  entire 
picture.  We  liave  our  money  supply. 
Tliere  are  great  demands  for  it.  If  there 
is  anything  to  the  classic  definition  of 
Inflation,  all  one  has  to  do  Is  to  equate 
it  with  Uie  goods  and  the  prices  one  sees 
on  tho.se  goods  in  the  marketplace. 

Last  Saturday  I  iiad  an  opportunity  to 
po  to  the  market  with  Mrs.  Dlrksen,  to 
look  around  at  the  price  tags,  and  buy  a 
few  things. 

Being  an  old  baker,  when  I  buy  bread 
I  sometimes  like  to  buy  the  pullman  loaf. 
It  is  square,  and  makes  good  sandwiches. 

So  I  picked  up  a  loaf  of  pullman  bread, 
and  when  we  got  it  home,  I  noticed  the 
price  tag,  and  I  was  surprised.  I 
thought,  well,  now,  wait  a  minute;  last 
week  that  loaf  was  25  cents.  This  week 
it  Ls  30  cents.  So  it  has  gone  up  very 
considerably. 

I  know  it,  because  I  take  a  look  at  the 
price  tags. 

So  that  is  what  we  have  in  the  coun- 
try today:  and  people  are  beginning  to 
pet  just  a  little  excited  and  Just  a  little 
concerned  alx>ut  this  Inflationary  feeling. 
So  there  you  have  a  factor. 

Your  second  factor  Is  this  fierce  money 
competition  among  all  the  thrift  insti- 
tutions, the  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations, the  banks,  the  mutual  savings 
banks  "Hie  question  is,  how  much  will 
they  offer  cm  certificates  of  deposit,  for 
ln.stance.  in  order  to  get  a  man's  money? 

Well.  Uiey  bid  one  against  another; 
and  I  think  the  latest  figure  I  saw  was 
that  they  were  up  to  5%  In  the  mutual 
banks  in  New  York,  and  they  thought 
they  would  go  through  the  6-percent 
ceiling  easily.  It  may  be  higher  in  other 
places. 

But  just  take  a  look  at  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers  from  day  to  day,  and 
see  what  these  savings  and  loan  assocl- 
atioiis  in  Washington  are  doing.  They 
start  with  4  percent. 

"We  are  going  to  give  you  4V4." 

•'We  will  give  you  4V2,  if  you  come  to 
our  association." 

Maybe  now  they  are  up  to  4^4.  But 
that  is  bidding  for  the  available  money. 

And  then,  of  course,  we  have  this  un- 
ending demand  for  credit.  I  do  not  wish 
to  pet  into  the  question  of  the  payments 
in  balance.  I  would  rather  leave  that  to 
my  distinguished  and  scholarly  friend  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  But  it  is  a 
f  actcx'  in  this  picture. 

Then  we  have  the  vast  holdings  of  the 
Federals.  I  saw  a  figure  this  morning, 
reasonably  current:  It  is  right  at  $42 
billion  of  Federal  securities.  That  is  a 
hoard  for  you.  And  of  course  the  Open 
Market  Committee  can  operate  back  and 
forth — you  plow  securities  into  the  mar- 
ket, and  sponge  up  cash,  or  you  put  out 
cash  and  pick  up  securities — and  so  they 
try  to  gage  it  as  best  they  can. 


But  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  not  worried  and  deeply  con- 
cerned about  what  he  sees  in  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  picture  today. 

Here  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  Britain, 
worried  about  the  pound  sterling.  What 
does  he  do?  He  gives  his  country  an 
austerity  program.  We  ought  to  be 
equally  concerned  about  our  own  dollar, 
to  make  sure  that  its  value  will  remain. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Those  are  other  con- 
siderations in  the  dfimestic  picture  that 
we  must  take  into  account,  and  it  be- 
comes part  of  the  motivation  for  tn'ing 
to  find  some  place  among  13  appropria- 
tion bills  and  the  authorizations  to  go 
with  them  where  we  can  cut  out  some 
money,  and  take  a  little  of  the  heat  out 
of  this  economy. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  referred 
to  the  British  economj',  and  how  they  are 
trying  to  cut  back  with  an  austerity  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  awaie 
tiiat  one  of  the  places  they  pinpointed 
to  cut  was  on  tlieir  foreign  aid  program. 
They  are  making  it  the  No.  1  item  to 
which  they  point. 

I  might  point  out  that  as  long  ago  as 
August  31,  1965,  a  man  with  whom  I  have 
always  been  in  agreement.  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  said  that  the 
aid  burden  was  too  heavy.  He  told  this 
to  Senators : 

The  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Reserve 
System  said  yesterday — 

This  was  August  30 — 
the  United  States  is  "carrying  too  large  a 
load"  In  the  area  of  foreign  aid  and  Interna- 
tional development. 

He  said  "we  hSTC  got  to  rely  on  our  friends 
to  do  more  tlian  thev  have  Ijeen  doing  In  that 
field." 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  just  for  a 
little  local  information,  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  since  we  are  neighbors — 
the  State  of  Indiana  is  very  close  to  Illi- 
nois— that  we  have  just  completed  an 
anal.N'sis  of  a  sampling  of  public  opinion 
In  Indiana  on  foreign  aid.  This  is  a  part 
of  an  in-deptli  stirvey  we  have  been  do- 
ing— a  cross  section  of  1.116  respondents. 
All  of  these  replies  have  come  in  between 
July  5  and  July  19  of  this  year. 
Question  No.  8  on  that  poll  was: 
Do  you  think  that  America's  foreign  aid — 
economic  assistance — has  been  vaJuable  In 
achieving  the  friendliness  of  foreign  natioins? 

"Yes,"  replied  20.5  percent  and  69.1 
percent  said  "No'  ;  10.4  percent  were 
undecided. 

Question  No.  9  was: 

As  concerns  our  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram. AID.  which  of  the  following  do  you 
prefer:  (a)  Increasing  foreign  aid. 

That  was  the  preference  of  13  percent. 

( b )  conunuing  at  present  levels. 

Tliat  was  the  preference  of  14.8  per- 
cent. 

(c)  reducing  foreign  aid. 

Thirty-eight  and  eight-tenths  percent 
Indicated  that  as  their  preference. 
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(d)    ending  the  foreign  aid  program. 

That  choice  wavS  the  preference  of  27.8 
percent;    7.6  percent  were  undecided. 

In  other  words,  we  had  a  total  of  those 
who  are  for  increasing  foreign  aid  or 
continuing  It  at  present  levels  of  27.8 
percent,  while  those  who  are  for  reduc- 
ing or  ending  it  totaled  64.6  percent,  or 
almost  two-thirds  of  those  responding. 

I  wish  to  include  two  more  figures 
from  this  questionnaire. 

Question  10: 

On  the  assumption  of  a  continuance  of 
foreign  aid,  would  you  place  it  on  a  selective 
basts  to  friendly  nations  only,  or  would  you 
also  Include  neutral  nations? 

The  responses  were  as  follows: 
Friendly   nations  only.  49.8  percent. 
Also  include  neutrals,  35  9  percent. 
Undecided.  14  3  percent. 

The  question  on  military  aid  I  shall 
not  include  at  this  time,  but  the  figures 
are  still  more  overwhelming. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  this  amendment,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  it.  I  think 
In  the  abnormal  situation  we  are  in- 
volved In  at  the  present  time,  which  the 
Senator  has  referred  to,  certainly  a  little 
bit  of  economy  for  thase  overseas  is  in 
order.  It  would  not  hurt  them  to  share 
some  of  the  problems  we  have  here  it 
home.  That  is  not  .saying  that  in  futu-e 
days  we  may  not  change  our  minds. 
But  at  this  stage,  we  ought  to  cooperate 
with  the  President  in  cutting  down  the 
expenses  of  the  Government,  We  ought 
to  follow  his  suggestions.  If  we  do  not 
follow  the  same  path,  we  will  come  out 
with  the  same  end  result.  If  he  Is  fea-- 
ful  of  a  budget  deficiency  in  1967, 1  think 
we  should  support  him. 

The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  buy  two  or  three  boxes  of  pa- 
per clips,  but  of  cutting  out  $250  mli- 
lion.  As  I  commented  earlier  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  I  think  maybe  his  cut 
is  a  little  too  small,  but  I  Intend  to  sup- 
port him  and  vote  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  always  thought 
forbearance  is  a  virtue.  When  I  first 
toyed  with  the  figure,  I  think  it  was 
twice  that  amount.  I  felt  I  would  rather 
be  reasonable  about  It.  and  submit  a  fig- 
ure that  probably  the  Senate  would  ap- 
prove, £ind  that  could  be  retained  In  the 
bill  In  conference. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  at 
that  point,  since  he  has  been  Interrupted? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  make  this  one 
comment. 

I  notice  one  other  thing  In  this  British 
picture.  They  have  not  touched  loans 
for  modernization  and  expansion  of  ho- 
tels. The  idea  is  to  get  our  folks  over 
there,  so  that  they  can  spend  some 
money.  That  Is  a  very  laudable  ambi- 
tion on  their  part,  I  must  say,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  it  contributes  particularly 
to  our  own  stability. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  has 
reduced  his  figure  from  $620  milUon  to 
$375  million.  If  I  am  correct. 
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Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  $370  million,  ac- 
cording to  my  figures, 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  That  is  right;  I  had  to 
modify  it.  We  did  not  take  out  the  for- 
eign assistance  fund.  The  entire  $250 
million  cut  comes  imder  the  development 
program. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  And  the  Senator 
has  taken  none  out  of  the  supporting 
assistance, 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL,  Yes,  and  I  am 
glad.  My  question  Is,  how  much  is  lui- 
obllgated  and  unspent  of  funds  on  hand 
for  the  development  loans? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  had  that  looked 
up.  and  they  gave  me  a  figure  of  $228,- 
900,000  that  is  available  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  addition  to 
this  other  amount? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  That  is  right,  because 
that  amount  is  left  from  last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  contemplate 
introducing  or  having  a  vote  on  any 
other  amendments  involving  cuts? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  other 
amendments  that  involve  cuts.  I  have 
many  amendments  that  deal  with  pro- 
cedure and  administrative  practice. 
This  amendment  is  the  only  one  of  that 
kind,  and  I  thought  this  was  a  logical 
place  to  do  it  because  of  the  number  of 
loan  agencies  in  which  we  participate 
today,  and  the  commitments  by  which 
we  are  presently  bound. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  another  of  the 
factors  that  we  must  have  in  mind  with 
respect  to  this  program  is  the  conduct  of 
the  program.  I  do  not  know  whether 
those  who  have  been  running  the  project 
get  a  little  weary  of  well-doing.  It  is 
hard  to  say.  However,  I  do  not  think 
you  can  be  in  this  kind  of  a  program  for 
19  years  without  getting  into  a  kind  of 
groove.  The  program  will  have  to  have 
a  good  look-see  to  see  whether  we  can- 
not get  It  straightened  out. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  all  of  these 
Items  at  length,  but  I  do  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  few.  I  call  attention  to  the 
faUure  of  AID  to  report  Interest 
delinquency. 

When  we  went  over  those  records  we 
found  that  they  took  the  ones  where 
interest  was  due  and  delinquent  and  just 
folded  them  Into  the  capital  and  re- 
capitalized the  loans. 

There  were  some  of  those,  probably  not 
a  great  many.  However,  we  are  now 
coming  to  the  point  at  which  we  will 
have  a  great  many  of  these  loans  on 
which  the  grace  period  and  the  low-In- 
terest rate  are  coming  to  an  end.  Then 
the  delinquencies  are  bound  to  arise. 

One  of  the  truly  intriguing  things  is 
the  fact  that  where  they  carried  the  so- 
called  maintenance  of  value  cost  in  the 
AID  contracts  heretofore,  that  somehow 
was  eliminated,  and  the  figure  that  we 
have  presently  is  that  our  loss  or  ex- 
change loss  as  a  result  of  failure  to  main- 
tain the  value  amounts  to  $351,200,000. 
This  was  on   the  basis  of,  I   expect,   a 


very  close  investigation.  It  Is  borne  out, 
I  think  in  large  part,  by  the  observation 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  made 
to  this  effect.    They  said : 

Additional,  substantial  exchange  rate 
losses  on  foreign  currency  assets  will  be  6\ie- 
talned  In   the  future. 

AID  has  amended  the  six  loans  in  the 
fiscal  1963-64  in  which  It  eliminated  the 
maintenance-of-value  provisions.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office 'found  that  in 
these  six  loans  the  Immediate  exchange 
rate  loss  was  $91.7  million. 

We  discovered  that  there  was  a  coun- 
try which  made  a  loan  for  supporting  its 
budget,  and  then,  after  the  loan  was 
made,  we  found  that  the  country  actually 
did  not  necKl  the  budget  support  loan. 
They  had  sufficient  money  with  which 
to  do  It,  They  then  used  their  own 
money  on  a  project  on  which  they  tried 
to  get  AID  funds  and  failed.  The  funds 
were  denied.  However,  once  we  made 
the  budget  support  loan,  they  then  took 
their  own  money  to  do  the  very  thing 
that  we  tried  to  keep  them  from  doing. 

Those  are  rather  quaint  and  Interest- 
ing practices.  I  do  not  know  how  anyone 
can  justify  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  printed  in 
the  Record  later  a  whole  series  of  tabu- 
lations to  implement  the  remarks  I  have 
been  making  here. 

Mr,  President,  the  tabulations  include, 
country  by  country  and  region  by  region, 
the  loans  that  have  been  made  In  total 
by  all  our  so-called  assistance  agencies 
since  June  5,  1947,  or  a  date  rather  close 
to  that  date.  They  also  Include  the  com- 
mitments we  made  and  the  World  War  I 
loan.  They  Include  the  figures,  broken 
down  by  country,  that  were  submitted  to 
Congress,  ostensibly  for  loan  purposes, 
but  which  finally  turned  out  to  be  grants 
rather  than  loans. 

That  becomes  rather  Important  be- 
cause we  have  worked  year  in  and  year 
out  In  the  hope  that  we  would  get  this 
program  on  a  loan  rather  than  a  grant 
basis. 

As  a  result,  we  want  the  figures  to 
speak  for  themselves.  I  think  I  should 
permit  the  committee  members  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  total  right  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be  sure  this 
caption  is  correct,  because  If  for  any  rea- 
son in  discussing  some  of  these  items 
with  the  press  yesterday  after  our  policy 
meeting,  they  got  an  Inaccurate  Idea,  it 
could  have  been  my  own  feeble  and  In- 
adequate way  of  making  it  clear  to  them. 
Perhaps  they  misunderstood.  However, 
It  reads  as  follows : 

Figures  reported  to  the  Congress  by  AID 
as  loans  when  In  fact  they  are  grants. 

The  amount  Is  In  millions,  and  if  $10,- 
178.7  means  anything  in  my  book,  ll 
means  that  they  have  submitted  figures 
to  us  to  show  what  they  were  asking  for 
In  loans,  when  in  fact  they  became 
grants,  to  the  tune  of  $10,178,700,000,  I 
have  checked  with  the  staff  and  that  fig- 
ure is  correct. 

Probably  30  or  35  countries,  and  per- 
haps more,  are  Involved  here,  I  need 
not  encumber  the  Record  with  the  names 


except  to  have  the  tabulations  printed 
and  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

Other  tabulations  here  indicate  these 
totals,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  that  these 
figures  will  stand  up  against  any  criti- 
cism. 

Mr.  President,  we  went  to  the  trouble 
of  getting  everything  we  could  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  by  way  of 
reports. 


Many  of  these  reports  were  highly 
critical,  smd  may  I  say  in  that  connec- 
tion that  we  have  been  very  careful  not 
to  Include  any  classified  material,  so  that 
this  can  be  used  anywhere,  any  time,  any 
place, 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  re- 
ports with  the  subheads  on  these  reports 
that  are  tabulated  here  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

Surmiiary  as  of  June  SO,  1966 
[U,S,  fiscal  years:  in  millions  ot  dollars] 


There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
and  the  subheads  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  R^sum^  of  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance 
Programs 

Million!! 

Total  assistance  to  countriee »117.  019   1 

World  War  I  debt 14.  408.  4 


Grand  total ^._     131   427  5 


Total, 
1946-66 

Principal 
repayments 

Interest 
collected 

Principal 
outstanding 

Interest 
due  and 
unpaid 

■» 

Principal 

and  Interest 

due  and 

unpaid 

l.oan.i- 

AII>  and  pret|p(T.«i()r  ri?encle'< 

9.880.6 
5.  720.  1 
9.015.2 
7,635,9 
555,6 

898.3 

156.4 
4.0H4.4 
2,  7B1,  1 

•29.M 

86a7 

289.6 

1.  759. 3 

1,341.9 

6,8 

8.982.3 
5.563.7 
4.930.8 

4.874.8 
200,6 

Fooii  for  [wac*                               

Export-IiiJiKjrl  liiink  luiii;  U-rm  loans 

Ottier  V  fi  ecoiioiiiic  proiiriuiis  ' 

Military  awistjinoe 

Tutiil  loans 

32.  807.  4 

8. 195, 3 

4,258.3 

24,612.1 

1  .r.iiit.s 

AID  an.l  |irdi(Xf.ssiir  iiiiencles 

30, 149.  2 

7,605.6 

11. 53a  6 

34.  091.  3 

s 

Fo<.>ii  tor  ix'jioe   ..               

Oihor  r  S  economic  programs 

N 

Millturv  assl.slanc*' 

Total  (frants 

83,282.5 

8. 185.  3 

4.258.3 

M,  612, 1 

'  IncluMpj  Social  Proifrps.^  Trust  Fund, 


.\t:rlciilturalcoinn)odltyexiiortsunderbartercontracfc>from  July  1, 1954  tiiroughDec.31,1965,atexportmarlcetprice8 1  964  4 

World  Wiu-  I  debt.  June  30,  1965.  principal  and  Interest  due  and  unpaid Z..""lV.y//.y.y.'.'.l'.V.V.'.'/.'....  14^408!  4 

Note.— Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965.  $6,176,000,000. 

U.S.  contrihxdions  to  international  agencies  19.'f6-66 
(In  billions  of  dollars] 


U,S,  expendi- 
tures and 
commitments 

Callable  capital 

and  future  U.S. 

c<»iuuitments 

to  International 

agencies 

Total  U.S. 

foreign 
economic 

obligations 

W.)rlil  H.iiik  (IItKi>i.                

'0.635 
•,632 
<.035 

•1,050 
'.020 

•6.180 

».480 

"5.716 

6.350 

Inlinuilioiuil  I>i'vi-l(>i>riiciit  .\s.<!oclatlon  (IDA) 

International  liimncc              

IiiHT-.AnuTU'iiri  Devcloi.riiciit  Hank  (lADB) 

♦.612 
•.180 

L882 
.200 

.\siaii  Kcvcloiuiient  Hank  (ADR),.. .. 

!:ileriiational  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 

Peace  t'orp.^ ..,  ...  . 

Oranil  total 

&012 

6.607 

14.519 

'  Capital  suliscription.i  to  International  orfraniiations  are  subtracted  from  the  total 
because  these  arc  lusted  separately  m  tlio  table. 

:  World  l!ank/II)A  Report.  fS.scal  year  196,5,  n.  Jfi--$,1,71,',,000,000  represents  the  U.S. 
•-■uliscription  to  the  callable  capital  of  i!ie  Wcirl^i  Hank  This  subscription  i,'=  callable 
[iroiiortionately  in  the  event  o(  defatilt  on  IHKD  bonrl.'i  resultine  from  the  failure  or 
inability  to  borrower.'*  to  repay  It  i.-.  this  backing  which  permits  (lutation  of  IHRl) 
bon'ls  in  United  States  and  other  capital  markets  with  triple  A  stalii.s  The  WorM 
Hank,  as  of  fiscal  year  HtM  has  sold  $)  .lS3,i.»iii,i)bO  of  it?  bonds,  net  of  redemptions,  in 
the  U.S.  market. 

=  World  Hank  and  IDA  Annual  Report  WA  «,  p   41, 

'  With  the  appropriation  of  $2,'i().(Xib,iXKi  requested  (or  fiscal  year  1967.  the  total  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  fund  for  si>ocia;  0[)eration.s  of  the  lADH— the  "s/jft"  loan  window 
i.(  the  Hank— will  1*  tWiO.CKiri.noo,  $7.').iii«i.0(i()  of  the  U.S.  comnutnient  o!  Sl.W.iWO.OOO 
t"  [laid-in  capital  has  been  paid  in.  the  remaining  $7."i.'.X)n,fMi('  waii  paid  U>  the  lADH  m 
the  form  of  non-interest-l>eiiring  Treasury  ni)te,s,  .\one  of  these  nules  hati  t>ee.n  en- 
i;i.shed  as  of  Oct.  1, 1965.     See  "The  United  Stales  Balance  of  l>a>TnenLs;  An  Appraisal 


of  U.B.  Economic  Strategy,"  published  June  13,  1966,  by  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Association,  pp.  116-118, 

'  $612,000j000  represents  the  U.S.  subscription  to  the  callable  capital  ot  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  This  .subscription  ii  (sdlable  proportionately  in  the 
event  of  default  on  lADH  bonds  refiulting  from  the  failure  or  inability  of  twrrowers  to 
repay  It  ls  this  backing  which  iiermits  flotalion  of  lADB  lionds  in  US,  and  other 
capital  markets  with  triple  A  siatu.s.     See  Sii  Annual  Report  of  lADB.  p  35, 

'  .\sian  Development  Bank  ines-saee  o'  the  President— Jan  18,  1906— J'iU.UOO.OOO  a 
the  1st  ol  .'>  in.sla'.lments. 

'  Se*  footnote  "7",  $lili!,(Xio,noOreprejients  the  U.t*  .subscription  to  the  callable  capital 
of  the  Asian  Development  Hank  lADB).  The  other  $»0.000,Q(JO  diflference  repreeentg 
the  U.S.  conuuitment  lo  paid-in  capital  of  the  ADH  over  the  next  4  years  ifiscai  years 
1968-71), 

•  Internationa   Financial  Staiisiws  '■(  the  IMF— July  is,«ue — p.  3. 

>'  Includes  1967  appropriaimii  re<iu.-st  of  JIIO.OOO.CXIO;  fiscal  years  1962-66  appropria- 
tion figures  obtained  from  the  Uousc  Appropriations  Committee. 


Figures  reported  to  the  Congress  by  AID  as 

loans  when  in  fact  they  are  grants 

[In  millions] 

Greece (440,1 

Nepal    37.8 

Iran    4.6 

Pakistan    74.  a 

Turkey 5.4 

India    6,9 

Brazil 17.5 

Colombia 15.8 

Haiti 2  7 

Honduraa   8.  1 

Mexico 99.4 

Uruguay   2.  0 

Peru 14.5 

China 406.8 

Ecuador 10.6 


Figures  reported  to  the  Congress  by  AID  as 

loans  when  in  fact  they  are  grants — Con. 

(In  millions  1 

Indonesia   $4.8 

Japan I   694.9 

Korea 834,4 

Philippines 756.5 

Ryukyu  Islanda 255.6 

TTialland 5.7 

Austria 316.4 

Belgium 1.  1 

Czechoslovakia   188.4 

Finland   1.8 

France 314,  7 

Germany 1.411.5 

Hungary 2.4 

Italy 861.7 


Figures  reported  to  the  Congress  by  AID  as 

Joans  u-hen  in  fact  they  are  grants — Con 

[In  millions] 

Netherlands $1  9 

Norway .8 

Poland 364.0 

United  Kingdom 8  4 

Sweden    ,  h 

Liberia 8.0 

Nigeria 13.8 

Ethiopia 10  6 

Australia .2 

Pacific  Trust  Territory 106  2 

Latin  America  regional 2  9 

Nonreglonal    1.769.8 


Total- - 10, 178.  7 
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Subscript:on.f    fo    tnternatioaal  orgmnisations 
[U.S    tlsciil   yeu-s.   muiiuiis  of  doUire  ] 

Total 
1946-65 

UN    te<^hn!cal  nsslstancf- 402,1 

UN.  Relief  Works  Agrfncy 288, 

UN.   Children's   Piind    l-tj 

Indus  BMln   Development  Fund 

UN.  Emergency  Forces 

Malaria  Eradication    i  WHO  i 

North  Atlantic  TreRty  OrKanlEatlon. 
U,N.  for  Congo-Technical  Asslstauce. 

UN,  Peace  Keeping.  Cyprus 

International  Atomic  Energy 

Agency 

FAO  world   food   protrram 

Medical  research  (  WHO  ^       

Community  water  supply  (WHO)  --- 
Other 


5 
5 

111    1 
.24  8 

17,  5 
1.-!  4 
16  9 
14   6 


Total 1,451,5 

OJ'ier  U.S.  economic  programt 

[US   flscnl  vf'ars    millions  of  dollars] 


Total 
1946-  65 

141    3 

3',  7   2 

237,  0 


■?0 

8 

!fi 

1 

3 

7 

<r4.4 

U  N     headquarters    loan    and    bond 

Issue — 

UNRRA    grint    and    miscellaneous 

expenses    -        _    

International      Refugee      Organiza- 
tion      

International  Children's  Emergency 

Fund    _      ...  

Migration  and  reftiRpe  assistance- - 
Intergovernmental     Committee    on 

Refugees    .. 

Peace  Corps 

Civilian    supplies 5.315  0 

British  loJin 3.750.0 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabil- 
itation      Administration.      Post- 

UNRRA  and  Interim  Aid    

Surplus  property  credits 

Philippine  rehabllltaUon 

Civilian  relief  In  Korea 

Peace  Corps   .. 

InternatloniU     Refugee     Organiza- 
tion     

India  wheat  loan 

United  Nations  loans    

Inter-American   and   related   high- 
ways   .        ..    

Greek -Turkish  aid 

Korean  aid   prc4tram 

E>evelripmeiU     and    support     (trust 

territories)    

Foot   and    moutb   disease    eradica- 
tion   .... 

UNICEFfUN   ChlMren'g  FundK.. 

Philippine  War  damage  claims 

Pakistan     wheat 

Lend-lease  i  Includlnj;  sliver) 

Reconstniction    Finance    Corpora- 
tion     

European  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion     

Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
and    other    Technical    Assistance 

inon-AID)     _    

Yugoelav    emergency    relief.  . 

Philippine   funding    (Treasury  De- 

partinent)     

Migration  and  refugee  a*slBtance_. 

Libyan  special  purfX)se  funds 

Administrative  area  development-- 

Berlln  Investment  fvind 

Other    ..    


3,  4"  2   0 

1. 402 , 0 
6:4  0 

4iO   0 
24(5   0 

237,  0 
190   0 

141    0 

134   0 

122   0 
122    0 

98.  0 

94  0 
81  0 
73  0 
67  0 
61    0 

60.0 

5fl   0 


World  War  I  debt,  priiicipal  and  interest  dvr 

and  unpaid,  June  30.  2965 — Continued 
Hungary    «2,  883.  071 

Italy 1.005.083.409 

Latvia    10,807,540 

Lithuania 9.es«.13f5 

Poland 325,541.224 

Rumania 77,  133,611 

auaeU    640,«80.&35 

Yugoslavia —  44.734.469 


Total 


Total 


Total   a.tsisttrux.   by  country 

1946.     throngti     June     30.     1965. 
ag'  icultjiral  rornmodity  erportf  u 
trr  contracts 

llii  mlUion.sl 

NEA.H  EAST  AND  SOtTTH   ASIA 

Af.;j;hanlstaa    

Ceylon    

Cyprus    

CJreece    

India    

Iran 

Ir'iq 

Israel     <? 

Jordan    

Leb.iiioll 

Nepal    

Pakistan 

Saudi    Arr\bla 

Syrian  Ar^b  Republic 

Turkey  

UiUted  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) 

Vemeu    

Central  Ireatv  Organization .. 

Near  East  and  south  Asia  regional- 
Near    East    and    south    Asia 
total      


14,  408.  335,  560 

June   30. 
including 

vcirr  ba-  - 


$,iii7  1 
92  2 
2U    i! 


6S5,  8 

941  5 

,'■150  3 

102  6 

I  Vi  1 

512  3 

'.,',!  0 

86  1 

3.  944  9 

136  9 

84  0 

3,  7:2.  4 

1.  K.I'J  3 

Ad  1 

.'12  4 

1,  119  5 


22,  7j)4.  4 


LATIN    AMmiCA 


Arcentlna 
Bolivia    .-. 
Br.izU    


52   0 

38    0 

38  0 
36  0 
33.0 
19.0 
13  0 
70.0 

18.054.  5 


British    Guiana 

British  Honduras 

Chile     

Colombia    

Costa   Rica    

Cub. I     .    

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador     

El    Salvador    

Guatemala    

HaiU     

Honduras    

Jamaica    — 

Mexico    

Nicaragua 

Panama     

Paraguay    

Peru   

Surinam    

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Uruguay    

Venezuela   

Other  West  Indies 

ROC.\P    

Ijatin  American  regional. 


712   9 

435.  9 

.871    5 

17.  1 

3   8 

,  13(1,  3 

734    7 

136    3 

57    6 

207,  9 

248   8 

99   9 

210,  7 

110.  6 

74.8 

40   3 

,  0.^).3    1 

112   0 

159  e 

90,  2 

675.2 

5.0 

43   3 

112.  8 

388    1 

8   3 

84.  I 

740.  1 


Latin  American   total IQ.bdl.l 


FAR    CAST 

Bu.Dia    

C.uubodia 

China  

Hong  Kong 

Indochina,    undistributed-. 

Indonesia    


World  W'jr  /  dfh',  prtnf~ipal  and  interest  due 
arid  unpaid.  June   iO.  IMS 

Armenia    «39.  350,  997 

Austria    23,37«.661 

Belgitim     487,319,078 

Cz«;hoelovakla 177.  «12,  052 

Estonia    28,237,301 

Finland    6,071,000 

Prance 4.688.478.840 

Great   Britain   6,837,659.302 

Greece    _    36,840.335 


114    6 
343    1 

4.778.3 

66.7 

1.535.2 

875.9 

Japan 4,  138  7 


.315  9 

418   6 

39    1 

,914   8 

826   7 

442.8 

,383    7 

Far  East  regional 2,723  9 

Far  East  total 26,405.9 


Korea  --^ 

Laos    

Malaysia    

Philippines 

Ryukyu  Islands- 

Thailand 

Vietnam 


Af.-lca    total.- 

KUHOPB 
Alb.uiia    

Austria    

Belgium-Luxembourg 

■Czechoslovakia    

Denmark 

East  Germany 

Finland    


Prance   

Germany  (Federal  Republic) . 

Berlin 

Hungary    

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands    

Norway 

Poland   

Portugal    

Spain   

Sweden    

United    Kingdom 

U.S.S.R, 

Yuposlavla    

Eurupe    regional 

Europe    total 


Total  assistance.,   by  country,  from  June   30. 
1946.    through    June    30,    1965.    including 
atjricvltural  commodity  expo'ts  under  bar- 
ter fOTifrnef,?—  Contlntied 
[In  millions  1 

AFKTCA 

Algeria     S1Q3    7 

Burundi "-    4 

Cameroon 25   1 

Central   African   Republic 2.8 

Chad 4.2 

Congo    (Brazzaville) 2.4 

Congo    (L^opoldvlUe) 317  4 

Dahomey 8   7 

Ethiopia    247.  G 

G.ilX'n    4   8 

Gambia   '• 

Ghana    170  4 

Guinea    70.2 

Ivory    Coast    SW.O 

Kenva    36.4 

I.lberl.i 237  o 

Libya    217:3 

Malagasy   Republic    7;i 

Malawi 8   7 

Mall    15.8 

M.uiritanla 2   8 

Morocco 523   4 

Niger   S  ^ 

Nigeria 163   7 

Rwanda 1    7 

Senegal    25,0 

Sierra   Leone   27.2 

Somali  Republic  47  n 

Republic  of  South  Africa 167  4 

Southern  Rhodesia   7.  1 

Sudan    91.5 

Tanzania 44.0 

Togo 9   !) 

Tunisia    470  3 

Uganda    17.3 

Upper  Volta 5.5 

Zambia    30   2 

East   Africa  regional 11.2 

Regional    US.AID  Africa 1,0 

Afrir  I    regional 54   1 


3.354   I] 


C  in.ad,i 

Australia 

New   Zealand 

Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands - 

Nonreglonal    total 


Total 


20 

4 

1, 

257 

1 

2, 

107 

3 

193. 

0 

93.i 

7 

0 

8 

146 

7 

9 

465 

1 

5. 

149 

0 

131 

9 

31 

5 

7G 

4 

195 

9 

6 

089 

4 

2 

617 

7 

1 

283 

4 

573 

6 

531 

1 

1 

9US 

7 

125 

2 

9 

2C9 

,B 

186 

4 

2 

761 

4 

2 

79G 

3 

47 

852 

0 

40 

0 

142 

6 

21 

5 

107 

4 

5 

770 

D 

6,  090.  5 


Total  assistance  to  all  coun- 
tries       117,010   1 
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Ba'anref.  of  ''oreign  currencies  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Government  wUhout  payment  of  dollars,  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1965 

[In  mlUlons  ol  dollars  equiviUfntsi 


Excess  currency  countries: 

India 

PelaDd...- - - 

ttalted  ^rab  Republic  (Egypt). 

Pakistan 

YUR0SlaTl8_ 

I.'rael 

Itiirnm . 

4  Imrwii , 

'i'linlsia 

t'c\  Ion 


Total  PTci'^1  cumDcles. 

Nc.u'-r\(v-tH  coiiiuries  (11  countries),  total. 
.Nojit'xcvss  curri'iKu*  (67  countries),  total.. 


drand  total  i'.kll  currencies) . 


Avallahle 
for  U.S.  use 


GRCZ 

402.8 

121.3 

125.4 

41.7 

25. » 

23.7 

4.6 

6.7 

2.1 


1,430.3 
25.8 
40.3 


1,48&4 


r, 

Avallahle 
for  country 

use 


732.0 


130.0 

124  0 

90.9 

28  4 

I.-i.  3 
IS.  6 
15.4 
12.  S 


1, 180.  3 
108.9 
132.4 


1,  421.  6 


Balance  on 
hand 


1.31s  2 

49.'  S 

2H1.  J 

S-W  3 

132.  t) 

K>.  3 

31".  tl 

24.1 

22.1 

14.0 


2,610.  .5 
'133.1 
'133.7 


'2,877.3 


'  Total  tmlano'  f>n  tati'l  f^r  near-fTcess  and  nonpTces.i  countries  is  less  than  the  sum 
oM  lie  available  use  columns  because  of  advanws  made  of  unfunded  currencies  wlilch  are 
'till  Icept  on  tlio  liook.s  us  available  for  U.S.  use. 


Source;  Treasury  Department  Fiscal  Service,  Bureau  of  Accounts,  C.(J. 


V.S.  contrihiitLons  to  riinUJahrai  p'Oij-^arti 
[la  thousands  ol  dollaryj 


f  N'.  developirfnt  program 

1    N.  (  liiiilrenv  land 

Indus  H  i.v!ii  Pevploiniicnt  Fund 

I'.N.  lorhnical  and  oiKT,itic»nal  assistance  to  the  Congo 

Intrrn  itittnal  Atomic  KiiertO"  .^pency  oi>erationa]  program 

IN.  IiiikI  and  Ai^    ulturC  tirniaiiiation  world  food  program 

Intfrn.itionnl  .'Vi  re  tan  it  (ur  \  oUinteer  Service 

I  ,.N.  l>facek(HHi  az  oiieralKjn.s. 

I  ..N'   piTieri;.  ti(  y  t'lrcp  (Near  East). 

I'.N.  force  in  Cyprii? 

U.N.  itrlipf  luid  Uorks  Acency " 

I'.N    Institute  for  Tr;iiiuiiR  tind  Research 

Wor' 1  Health  '  lr?riiii?ation  medical  research 

U..N,  education  ;uid  tr  lining  program  for  South  Africans 

Total 


Fiscal  vear 

1065 

actual 


$60,000 

12,000 

32,336 

6,000 

1. 000 

1,362 

22 

850 

■5,248 

'16,000 


75 


134,383 


Fiscal  year 

19G6 
estimated 


$65,000 

12,000 

30.684 

6,000 

1,000 

3,000 

to 

I,4M 

0,060 

>  14,000 

400 

75 


14<^72S 


Fiscal  year 

1W7 
proposed 


$7aooo 

12,01)0 

33,000 

8,000 

1,000 

2,000 

65 

«,83h 


« 14,  0(10 
BOO 
ISO 


144.553 


'  111  addition,  $5,052,000  funded  from  Contingency  Fund. 


National  debt  as  of :  Billion 

June  30,   1947 $268.  4 

June  30.   1965 317.9 

June  30,  19G6 320.4 

Total   U.S.   gold   stock    (per  Federal   Reserve 
Board  I  : 

June   30.    1947 $21,266,000,000 

June  30.   1965 13,934,000,000 

May  31,  1966  (prelimi- 
nary)          13    532,000,  OoO 


•Total  pledge,  includinR  surplus  agricultural  commodities:  Fiscal  year  19C5,  $23,500.- 
000;  fiscal  year  1966.  $22,900,000;  fiscal  year  1967,  $22,900,000. 

(The  ribove  figures  Include  Trea.'^ury  hold- 
ings, aiso  stabilization  fund  holdings  whJcli 
vary  from  month  to  morth.) 

Gold  owned  bs  of  June  30. 

ll'GG ei3    433,471,708    37 

(Prom  Treasury  Daily — does  not  Include 
gold  in  stabilization  fund  as  there  Is  a  delay 
of  a  month  In  reporting  this.) 


Agerun  fur  International  DevelopmcrU— Summary  of  delinquent  loan  installments  by  loan  program,  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1963 


Loan  programs 


Aid  lonn?  from  dollar  appropriations; 

New  (lt-vr!n;imr'nt  loa'i  fund 

Alliaiicr  for  f*ro(?riss  Fund 

Ullior  AllJ  loans   „ 


Piibtotui  for  Ain 

IiLF  liquidation  account... 

Public  I.HW  48'i  lonr,«- 

(  oiiLlry  loiiii.«  (sec   104  fd)  and  (p)).. 
C'ooley  loan?  isec,  i04(c)) 


PuhtofftI  lor  ruliitc  Law  i9S) 

PrPdfoessor  aEPticies  'enclud!ng  1>LF): 

KPt'tiliir  prot'raiiis   _- 

H:i,sir  material  program."! 


S^iibtotal  for  prodpcpssor  apcnrips. 
tirand  total 


Amounts  deliuqucut 


Interest 


Principal 


$10, 003. 62 
136. 540.  IS 
061.585.38 


1,008, 219.  IS 
2.  897. 19a  74 


0 
0 

$259.59&76 


259.598.76 
5, 637.  491.  90 


Total 


$10,  093.  63 

138.S4at6 

1.211.184.14 


1,357,817.91 
8.534.682.64 


147.  0f,e.  17 
1,138.999  62 


1,  286,  065.  7a 

1. 036,  689.  01 
0 


1.  036. 689.  01 


19.715.26 

1.U87.379  58 


166,771  43 
2.  i».  379.  20 


1, 100.  UH.  84 

304,036.92 
0 


304.  036.  9-: 


6.31S.1.'4.  68 


,  307, 722.  42 


2,392,  66a  63 

1,340,725.93 
0 


Outstanding 

f>rincipal  on 
inquent  loans 


$3  -fM.  o?i'  4'^ 

4u.v'i  4^411)  ^^ 

16,  85a  257  44 


88,  769,  597  38 
66.0O4,S«;  17 


^.  sr.  190  IS 

1^.  ?  1 9.  525  «, 


S3. 046, 715.  '.^ 

61,262,809  W 

0 


1,  34*1.  72.1,  93  I 


Cd,  263.S09  M 


13.625,?77.  11 


269.083,704  43 
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I)t  faults  on  loan.''  of  }-'.fi»  rl-hnp"rt  Hank  and  international  lending  agencict 


July  20,   1966 


Anency  and  date  of  iDforniHlion 


H-<!ik  (or  Ri'con.'Jtructlon  and  IVvfl<ipii\i<iit,  Juno  30, 1966. 

|i.  vilopiiunt  A.<iSOciatk>n,  June  30,  l*i« 

Finance  Corp.,  June  30,  1060: 


iter  American  Deveiopnieiit  Bank,'  June  31 1966  hraiil. 
Mmrt -Import  Bank,'*,  Mar.  31,  1966: 

Acgentina 

Costs  Ric« - 

Nlfreria 

Chile 

Colombia..... .... - — . 


PrlncipiU 

amount  m 

detault  > 


1.'. 
3. 
1, 


3, 

30, 

318, 
•325, 

.«T4, 
(MO. 
KW, 
429, 


0 
0 

000 
000 

f.on 

■.•■25 

n(Ki 
m«i 

tXMJ 
000 


Interest  in 
default  > 


(') 


18.900 
33,000 

<J..W7,000 
ll,4«3,(H_i 


68,000 


'  Eicludes  funds  in  transit  and  similar  temporary  remittance  delays. 

'  Not  available. 

>  Defaults  30  days  or  morf . 


'  rioUar  loans  only. 

'  I'lreit  loiui.s  held  by  Eiimbank. 

•  I  lofHUlts  9(1  days  or  more. 


Economic  as.^ist.m  /•.  fiscal  year  1^67;  request  for  nur  authorizations  and  appropriations 

|In  millions  of  dollars] 


Authorixation 
ceiling 


Hevelopment  loans. — 

Tpcliniral  cooperation 

Aliiant-e  (or  I'roftress: 

Dovp'.iipiiient  loans 

Techn  iiul  cootwration 

Poiitliea.st  A«ia  tiiultilateral  and  regional  program. 
Svipi-ortme  a.-^v!»;t,in(^: 

(Jpn^'riki  - 

N'iftnain  

rontingpnf'y  (uii'l   - 

( Ontriiiiitions  t.i  mtematlonal  organizations 

Anieriraii  ;(l-l.('i^  ,in  !  hospitals  abroad 

Survt'v^  "(  iiivi-^ii  ..i;;  oiiportunities.  . 

A'imln!<ir  lUvf  ,\nl  /i  her  expenses,  State 


Total. 


Authoritation 


1,280 


(«) 


(>) 


750 
100 


(') 

(») 
(») 


20O 
160 


l.i'nulli 


8  years. 
do.. 


....do 

....do 

....do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.... 

(«) 


Coin  parable 
fiscal  year 

1966 
appropri- 
ations ■ 


618.2 

202.4 

435.1 
76.0 


684.2 

Vmo' 

144.8 
7.0 


3.1 


2.463.0 


Fiscal  year 

1967 
appropri- 
ations 
re(iu(',^t<'d 


665.4 


4.>.V  3 
87.7 


197.2 

"76.6 

140.4 

11.0 


3.3 


,469.0 


■  i  ■oinparal.l.'  t,s<^i  year  1»««  approprtotloo  column  mclu<tfs  supplemental  request         '  No  now  authorltatlon  newled;  ejisting  law  provides  for  a  f>ermanent  authonr.it i.>ii 
h.r  WlS.ooc.KHi    Vil5,iX)f),ooo  s,ji,p.-,rtln(;  assistance;  $UK),iK)(),uoO   cintrngoncy    tun. I         (<.r  such  fun. Is  as  may  be  necessary. 
>  -^ufh  (un.h  !i>  111. IV  t*  Hill--  ir. 
'  In.hidos  $j>«.ni(i.0()0  appr^iTaio.!  111  iisi-ai  year  196(j  lor  soulhea,st  Asia  oontingooi  y  . 

.\fi!itari/  cs/tishinre  proyriirn 
[  In  niilhorW  of  dotiars] 


Total  obligatlonal  authority  iless  Vietnam) 
Recoupments  and  roappropriations  ... 


New  obligatlonal  authority  (less  Vietnam). 


1966 


1906 


1967 


967.7 
-140.8 


827.2 


1 ,  OM .  3 
-IJl  3 


!.0-.>7  0 

-no  0 


930.0 


917.0 


■.000,000  for  P.s,-aly.-ar  1<.«7  does  n-t  mrln't.  fun.ls  f-T  VictrK.ni,  «  h.-ro  <npi'<Tt  will  !*  prov  i,l..,l  ly  llio  IVpartment  of  1  lofonsc  uppropriaiinns. 


OTHER    V  S     t:COSOMI<-    PROGRAMS 

Civilian  Supplies 

British  Loan 

United  Natlon.s  Relief  &  Reluvbilltatlon. 

Surplus  Property  Credits. 

Philippine  RehdblUtatlon. 

Civilian  Relief  in  Korea. 

Peace  Corps 

International  Refugee  Organization. 

India  Wheat  Loan. 

United  Nations  I^oans. 

Inter-American  A:  Ri'.ated  Highways. 

Greek-Turkl.sh  Aid. 


(Trust    Terrlto- 


Korean  Aid  Program. 

Development    &    Support 
riesi  . 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  Eradication. 

UNICEF  (UN  Children's  Fund). 

Philippine  War  Damage  Claims. 

Pakistan  Wheat. 

Lend-Lease  (Including  Silver). 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

European  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Institute    of    Inter-American    Affairs 
Other  Technical  Assistance. 

Yiigoelav  Emergency  Relief. 


and 


Philippine  Funding  (Treasury  Depart- 
ment) . 

Migration  &  Refugee  Assistance. 
Libyan  Special  Purpose  Fvind. 
Administrative  Area  Development 
Berlin  Investment  Fund. 

NEAS  EAST   A   SOUTH    ASIA 

Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  Cyprus.  Greece.  India, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Nepal. 
Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syrian  Arab  Republic, 
Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt),  Ye- 
men, Central  Treaty  Organization,  Near  East 
and  South  Asia  regional. 
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\'ear  East  and  iouth  Asia — Total 
I  t'.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


V 

Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
eipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prln- 

CifMll 

out- 
standing 

tOASS 

.Mil  (iiid  [iicdi  (1  ssor  a(;cu(;ies 

lend  fi.r  I*  !«»■..  .    ..    

Fil«.rt-linport  Bank  long-term  loans 

it'lurl    S.  ocnn-'iDic  profrrams.        . 

4, 625. 1 

3, 37a  8 

987.4 

38,10 

lis.  6 

192.6 

22.4 

323.1 

186.9 

66.9 

23Z2 

169.8 

157.0 

67.3 

0.2 

4. 4.32. 5 

3,348.4 

664.3 

233  0 

Military  a.s,sLstancv..    

61.6 

T' ta! loan"                

9,484.8 

761.9 

61(15 

8,739.8 

CRANTS 

ATI'  and  pmdct^  ^vs-t  apt'ucios 

l-mul  for  pi'ace 

( ithcr  I  .S.  economic  programs 

Military  a.ssi.stancr 

4.478.1 

2.»n.4 

636.7 

6.146.9 

» 

::::::i:i: 

Tula!  prant,'! 

14, 103. 1 

751.9 

616.5 

8, 739. 8 

MUliont 
,\rriruitnrHl  cninrnodity  exiKjrts  iindor  barter   contracts  from  July   1.   1964, 

throufh  lice  31,  19(J5,  at  export  nuirkct  pritws '$194 

Vi.sral  year  llt('7  [■n.o-ani ; 799 

Sino-.'^oviet  bloc  ai.'si.stiiiice  curauiative  through  1965 4,651 

1  Thts  figure  includes  a  total  of  $323,000  to  Aden,  Bahrein,  Kuwait,  Mauritius  and 

t/atar. 

Afghanistan 

I  r..-^   fii...  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

(T'lpulation  in  lijf^l,  14.2(X).000;  area.  254,000  square  miles;  O.NP  r>cr  capita.  $S.V 


Total. 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
coll(;Lttd 

I'rtn- 
cii)al 
out- 
standing 

I.'"iAN.S 

AIT1  And  predcrcssor  ;ieenoie.'( 

24.8 

.6 

39.3 

0.3 

1.8 

24  5 

}'.x)d  (i.r  iK'ivoe    l/<i:ins  to  Rovernmenls 

6 

Kjporv-Iujporl  iiaiik  long-term  loans 

7.4 

16.9 

31.9 

Tcita!  loans 

64.7 

7.7 

18.7 

67  0 

ORANTS 

A\\>  and  prcdeiev."r  aRoncies 

153.6 

82.0 
1.4 
2.3 
3.1 

1  oo'l  f(ir  [K'are 

KniorL'cncy  nlie;  .Jii  economic  devel- 
opment...                              .  . 

y 

N'i'inmary  relief  atoncies  ._     . 

( itluT  1    .■^.  ocunouHC  programs 

^^liJt.lry  assistance ._ 

Totai  grant,'! 

242  4 

7.7 

1«  7 

.■57.0 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contra<ts  from  July  1,  19,54, 

through  Deo  31.  10H5,  at  export  market  prices     !*.  000 

.'^ino-Siiviot  bloc  assustiiiioe  cumulRt:vo  thmiifli  litCvl 587  r»iii' ik'io 

Fiscal  year  19(57  program  under  Piiblic  Law  4,'<0   title  II 3oi  6O0]  OOO 

Note. — Other  assistance  classified 

Ceylon 

|I'.?.  fiscal  years,  mill  ons  of  dollars] 

(ropiilation  ;n  l'.».,'-..  1,.HOO.O()0:  area.  ..'..(XJO  -.^iiare  miles;  GNP  per  capiU,  $144) 


T'.l.ii. 

Prlii- 
ci|>nl 
repay- 
ments 

1 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
staodinK 

I.OAN.S 

AI1>  and  [iredcc(^vs<tr  li^t  iicie.s 

17 

0.9 

0.9 

FiKxl  tor  peace; 

1-oaiLs  to  private  indu.stry 

6.3 

11. 1 





Loan^  to  goremmonts  ...    ... 

Subtotal 

16.4 

— 

as 

Total  loans 

22.1 

a9 

1.7 

ai. .' 

OB  A  NTS 

All)  and  predecessor  agtnicies 

16.3 
10.  0 

i  i«"l  for  i>oace: 

'  iriiiit^  (or  economic  ilovohtpnu'iit 

Kiiier^ency  reliel  and  economic  deveioj)^ 
inont _ 



^  uluntary  relief  anoncies 

3<i.7 
0.5 

Other  L.8.  economic  prograiii.s. 

1    

.  _  _| 

Total  grants 

f.s.  S 

0.9 

1.7 

21.2 

Ceylon — Continued 


MiUioni 
Asricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  throoeh 

Dec.  31,  1965,  at  eximrt  market  pricfs    j;j3 

Sino-6oviBt  bloc  assistance  cuiuulalive  tlroup;.  1965 Illllllllllllllllllim  134.0 

Fiscal  year  Iflf/,  proeraii 

rndor  rti>  Ik  I,a«  ioti,  title  I 4.2 

Coiitmi^ncy  luiid  loan I""  7*5 


Soibtotal jj  7 

Fiscal  yeia-  I»67  program  under  Public  Law  480,  ti'tieilllllllllllllllllllllllir     loi  0 

Note.— r67  lending  will  depend  on  Government's  performaace  in  financial  afliiirs 
in  fiscal  year  19G6. 

Cyprus 

[TJ.8.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

(Population  in  1965,  000,000;  are*,  4,000  square  miles;  GNP  per   rajiLu   (estimated) 

$565] 


Total, 
1961-66 

Pnn- 
ctpal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 

collected 

l>rin- 
cipal 

out- 
standing 

LOANS 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry 

0.6 
LI 

0  6 

Loans  to  govenunents 



1.1 

TotRllOWls 

L7 

1  7 

GRANTS 

AID  and  prcdecojisor  agencies 

L5 

15.0 
.6 
.3 

F(.x»d  for  peace' ' 

Kmergency  rehef  and  economie  derel. 
opinent 

Voluntary  relief  anenrics 

Other  U.S.  economic  proirranis. . . 

Tota!  pr.inti 

17  4 

1   7 

AgriniUura!  commodity  <x;.c,r;,  un'lor  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  \'.-''a. 
through  Dec.  31,  l»t>,5,  at  exiMjrt  market  prices }i 

Note.— Fiscal  year  iWit  assistance  estimated  at  J200.000:  fSsca,  vear  i-^'r  a.i'.isi.ir. 
prcn>oscd  at  $2<X),000. 

Greect 

(U.S.  fbcal  yeitrs.  millions  of  dollars] 
(Population  in  1965,  8,400,000;  area,  5(1,000  square  miles;  GNP  per 


.ipita,  I*:.,  prices. 


LOANS 

A I D  and  predecessor  agencies . 

Food  for  peace: 

Ixians  to  private  Industry. 

Loans  to  govenmients 

liollar  cr(xlit  sale^ 


Total,  (uo<i  (or  poco. 


Kx port- Import  Bank    I.onR-lenn  loans 

(-iitier  L'.S.  economic  i>rograms 


Tot.i!  loims- 


0RANT3 


9613 

10.0 

7.3 

3.7 

128.0 

.     .  440. 1 

MUitary  a&sistance I     1,779.9 


All)  and  predecessor  agencies 

Food  for  peace: 

(ir.ants  f<x  common  defense.... 

( irants  for  OLx)no!aic  development 

Emerjr<^ry  relief  and  ecoDotnic  devel- 

opment .  .. 

Voluntary  relief  8een<rtes 

fconmuic  jirograms. 


Total 

1946-65 


117.4 


12.0 
17.9 


86.2 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
mmts 


6.6 


2.7 


I  PT.n- 
Interest  ,  njiru 
collected  \      oiii- 

ft;iudilii: 


I 


n.9 


9.6 


38.3 
■96.6 


8.5 


7.5 
86.6 


102.2 


6.9 
2«t4 


64.7 


111.9 


83.5 


30.8 

lai 


236.3 


Total  grants .1    3,331.3 


102.2 


64.7 


236^3 


MiUiont 
Azrauiur:,!  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1. 1954,  through 

I  >ec  ;(i    l**!.!!.  at  export  market  prices $16 

Wor.  1  V\..r  I  debt.  June  30,  1»j5:  I'rincipal  and  interest  due  an(l  impatd 37 


1  .\  !  D  crrmes  li.i-  !ir!cri;nt  a^  V-l-.  "    S4^<: 


A  i^  a  grant.     (8ee  report,  p.  10.) 


NuT  K.- 

OAO'sopiriioii  of  mofTectlve  and  inefticicnt  a.:  niiii-t  ration  nfiiio  ir.Jn;nr  0' loreipn 
personnel  under  ttie  niilitary  assistance  progra::   (t  •.-'■.   i       ,.     '  ■  :  ^IK^t■>.^ary 

training  and  jH>or  iitilii;iiion  of  iraineil  i>ersonni  1  ■  .:■   i--  .c  ;  J  ;•  >  .-•   '.i«.'. 

OAO's  opinion  of  a  n  view  of  the  military  a.s?i.;.,i:f.  :  r-cr.,::.  t  r  '  ■-"  .  e  ciaSf  ificlj: 
"Various  supply  management  deficiencies."     Date  Lvsued  ieb.  21,  19(>2. 

G.\0's  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  B.'sbtance  program  for  (ireece  (classified) 
reiiort  to  the  Secret.ary  of  Defen.se:  ".Suggestions  for  improving  controLs,  determining 
and  disjiosing  of  excesses,  and  developing  long-range  cost  estimates."  l>ate  issued 
Sept.  8,  1958. 
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India 
[U.S.  flsciii  yoars,  miUions  ot  .lolliusl 


/•-.; 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  ot  dollars] 
■  Population  In  19«6,  23.«0,000;  area  636,000  square  miles,  GNT  prr  capita,  ?22ni 


All'   .ilil   [TV 


lyOANS 

rpssor  agencies  ' 


FtxKl  lor  i«'iiiv 

I.oiiii.'i  i<i  (ir'vatf  industry . 
L.itiiis  I"  KuviTimicnts 


Kmrt-l 
oSwc 


TqU! ,- 

•Import  Hiinlt    lonRtorm  loans. 
U.S.  economic  programs 


Total, 
194<i-ft.") 


2, 101. 0 


Prln- 

riptil 
repay- 
inenta 


Interest 

Cl.ll.'fU-(l 


302.8 

1,505.6 


Total  Icmns- 


I-,  R  A  N  TS 

AI!)  anil  fTol'MfSS-.r  iigeiu-»-s. 
>\mk1  for  ix-ai-i' 

( Irunt'i  (or  economic  development 
Kint-rnir.'-y   reUe'  ft'iJ  economic  de- 
vc!iiiin'.''nt .  .  -- 

\  oluntary  r«>liet  afreneles ■ 

Aiislstance  from  other  country  agree- 
ments   -  -  - 

Other  US  economic  programs 


Total  grants. 


1,708.2 

40&4 

>23ai 


4,445.7 


3S4.7 

788.2 

21.9 
229.0 

6.1 
6.9 


88.S 


S.0 

sao 

88.2 


g.20 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


2, 012  .1 


LOANS 

A II I  and  predecessor  agencies. 


ToUI, 
1M6-6S 


161.7 


1,436.8 


161.7 


70.1 
41.0 
28.3 


231.4 


K(K«1  for  (leaee: 

loanv  to  private  industry 

!.<ian«  to  eovemments 

1  Millar  credit  sales 


1,703.2 
376.4 
191.9 


Kiport  Imiirt  iimk:  Ixing-term  loans. 
Other  r  S   (-(cTiiiintc  programs 


4.284.0 


Total  loans. 


231   * 


.Mil  an  I  |iri'<li'Ci'^sor  ajrencles 

Fixxl  lor  (.(■:»■•' 

(iraiits  (or  rornnion  defense .- 

Emeri/ency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment    

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs 

Military  assistance f 


T-'tal  -.-r  lilt-' 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 

k 


218.2 


4.7 
34.1 
11.8 


M.e 

97,2 
■26.8 


391.8 


378.: 

5.9 

37.3 

19.0 

4.6 

712.2 


37.3 


.4 

48.7 
2.4 


85.8 


29.2 


1.8 
15.6 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


180.9 


50.2 
51,5 
23.4 


46,6 


l.l.V 


M,  8 


4<1  R 


306.0 


306.0 


\Ma!i  Economic  Dc- 


i  Kivlu.l.-s  «.Vi  2  million  loan  In  hscai  year  1959  financed  un'l^r 

"""i  Au'"'Lr»'s  Uiis  ll»:ure  ;^  $^:   J«^  s*  "f  it  is  a  gTM-l  „^;,,„j 

Agricultural  commo,l)tv  exi-.rt,.  under  barter  contr..U.  from  July  1. 14*54  ll.roUKh 
Occ   31.  ll*6''>,  at  exjxirt  market  i)rue<.  


^  A  1 1 .  carries  this  amount  as  «0,4(.o,oo(.,  ?4.«Xl,OoO  of  it  i.s  a  crant  ^^_^^,^^ 

ra:  commo<lityeiportsunder  barter  contrwtsfrom  July  l,ll<.''t.t!r..u»;h 


A^'ru'Ultii.  .  _  .       . 

Uec   .11.  106.V  at  export  market  prices 

SIno-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  tliroiiKh  iyw> 


t59.0 


12.8 


Fiscal  year  196«  provrain.  technicai  c<K.i>ertttion..  ....V^nri'narts 

InTarly  19fi«  '^  l'«">  *^'-^  anthorued  (or  purchase  oi  raw  material-  and  spare  parts 
eiwntial  to  eci^nomic  development        ,    -----   


Fiscal  year  1»«1  program: 

Tech.nlcal  assistance — -. 

Foo<l,  Public  Law  4-0,  title  IV. 


100.0 
50.0 


Public  Law  4»0. 

Fiscal  year  i 'KIT  program,' technical  cooperation.. 

.NOTES 


476.0 
12,2 


Total 

Fkcal  year  1967  program: 

Technical  assistance ..--. 

Food,  Public  Law  480,  title  IV..- 


$0.8 
376,0 


2.4 

7.5 


8.9 


1.4 

7.6 


Total. 


8.9 


,..h,ic  Law  4.1  -■-''- -^---sf[:^5o-;;'^:^:i'':i;;,r^^e^^ris 

•  rotTam  for  India,  fiscal  years 
,i.se  project  agncment  for  a 
dollar  amounts  in  millions. 


recent  years,  l.ut  w;i    be  c<.)n 
prfKluciliiii 

( 

lli.V 

jHiwerpl 

^'Mno-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  tlirou*rh  11..,..  $1,-«,W  million 


(i  \()'s  oi.lnion  o.r  .-conomu'  .'Uid  technical  a.ssiftanrc  prof 
,S.V5h  "NonutiliiatioM  01  eiiui[.ment  and  need  to  revi.^ 
.wen.lant  ■•     I'ate    i.s.sued    .«ept.    14,   1959.     IVrtii.crit    da 


.MiTF.S 

Other  a.ssistance  classified.  ^  .,.f»r 

Hcrnt  from  book  enUtled  ■•  Foreign  A.s.sistance  Art  or 

K,s..l   FiscalYear  1967  Program";  "''"n's  oil  revenues. 


Iraq 
(U.S.  fiscal  years;  mllUon.s  of  doll.iTs] 
[Population  in  1964, 7,000.000;  area,  173,000  square  miles,  t  ■  NP  p. 


il.ita.$2551 


Art  of  l««-OW«ctij«i  •n*  fto- 
.cnues,  now  exeeed  tmMn,W»  a 

i";:^"cornpS'ed'tTt3:':;XOOo';^"3T-ars  ago.'  ind-it  can  fmance  fof^lgn  loan,  at  conven- 

Rising    oil    revenues,    V\  .,'.,(. '.^  the  development  program.     Uovernmcit 


Fotji!  f"r  j.ice:  Dollar  credit  .salt* 

Kximrt  Inii-irt  Bank  long-term  loans. 
Other  I  ..-;.  economic  programs 


Total  loans- 


f,  Rants 


AIli  nil  i  pre  lcce,s.s(ir  at'cncles 

Fo-xl  (or  iK'arc 

KnuTtcncy  reli.-f  an.!  economic  devel- 
opi'ient   .    .  -- 

\'.)li:ri!.iry  re.n  f  agencies    . - 

M  ;ii!,iry  i.s,si.<t.inv'e    .  ■ 


Total  grants 


23.3 


19  n 


«  0 

4   3 

4fl,  4 


75.7 


1.8 


0.1 


1.8 


0.1 


21.5 


ivrs<inii<'llr.iii.n,r,   tuililirjili-n  of  Iramed  jm 
„sis  to  the  li  'I.  d  -t  di"^        Pa  e  is,sued.  Dec    lU.  rJ-^"), 

UA     's     P  n        .  I  i.i,.d,.iuatc  consideration  eiven  to  utilum.'  re.s..r..    fle 
1  „^  1 ,  .,...>  .  M,,s  t.,  Iran  under  the  military  as,si^tance  progl^an 

"'ile!urtanrv.'Vn';.^MM.^.I!u'a!s<^^ 
'' n;n''':p,n,,. '' '(':n::li' linae'achnl^uat,,.,  of  miluary  bnd.et  suptK.rt  (und^_pr.. 


hips  ir 
ni   (cUi.ssilied 


21  5 


Still: 


AtTlenltiirU  commodity  exports  under  barter  contract.-;  from  July  l,l!'.'-4,  through  ^ 
I>ec  1)1 ,  1»;.'.,  at  eii».rt  iiiarlset  prices   - 


leliveries  [M 

Hate  issued,  Jan   9,  IWS  ,  ,      ,,, 

,.  ,.„. ,  ,f  funds  H,  cnstniction  ,  .f  Shahabad  Dep*..  ,n    rat,  unde    . 

l,^-.Mh.d      ■•Irani, in  Army  n.-Ul«T   nw  .|.  d  '    ■'^  "■   "    .] 
!,le  us.,  anil   pn-.s,  nt   pUoi-^   ior  di-niantlinp 


inspi'Ctii.ns.  the  mi-i»  u-I'  " 
controls  over  dispo-^al  .niivjties 

I  i.\0'S  n[iinl 
niiiit.in.    ii.s.^l.-l.iri.-'     pr  ,i-r ar 
de|«.l    (n."l    li.e    -1,.^.    n  -lunim;    111    nefurl 

l:^W^>n.>\,  Ml'    .•-•.  1' 
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I.sriifl 

'V  fi  fiscal  f»«l«;  millions  of  dollars! 
|P.i|. Illation  In  WVk,  2,(«X),000:  a»»,8J)00  8fiuare  miles;  (INI'  per  capita.  $1,2,17] 


r-    ■                     : 

Total, 
1946-66 

I'rm- 
dpal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

I'rln- 
dpal 
out- 
standing 

1.0«  N8 

A1I>  an.l  predocftssnr  agencire;      

226.0 

10.8 

19.2 

215  2 

Food  for  peace- 

I/otine  to  private  iniltutry 

48.1 
179.9 

2.5 

Ixtans  to  governnier.t.s 

A.s.slslance    from    other   country    sales 
iiKrf»ements 

Total 

Fxpf>rt-Iniport   Hank  lonK-term  loans 

230.5 

221.0 

27.6 

6.1 
145.6 

7.2 

27.7 

68.3 

.1 

224  4 

75  4 

Total  loans           

705.1 

169.7 

103.3 

(.R.<NT8                                           ' 

.\  1 1 '  and  predecessor  agencltff       

278.0 

32.2 

1.5 

56.5 

.1 

i  iMwi  for  pert<'cv 

ilrants  for  economic  development 

Emergency    relief  and   economic  de- 
velopment   .        - 

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

Other  r.."S   (vononiic  jirogranis 

Total  irrant.s.        

368  3 

169  7 

103.3 

535  4 

.\fiUions 
Agricultural  comnKxlity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Hec.  31.  Itf<i5,  at  eij.ort  market  prices _ $59.7 

Note.— OAfl's  opinion  of  a.lniiu.stration  of  I'.S.  assistance  program  for  Lsrael, 
fiscal  yejirs  1«.U^.V.  •■  He|.ori  uil-  ,.  ■  r.  taken  by  agency  to  correct  earlier  program  de- 
ficiencies."    Hale  is,sued  .'-ept    .o   !»,<,     lerliiient  dollar  amounts  in  millioas,  233.2. 

Jordan 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars 

IPopulatlon  in  1965,  1,900,000;  area,  37.000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $240) 


ToUl, 
1946-65 

Prln- 
rlpal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
Standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  iirtHlece.ss^)r  agencies 

Eiixirt  IiiiiKirt  Bank    Long- term  loans 

11 

1.6 

1.7 

a4 
.2 

2.4 
1  6 

Total  loans  .. 

6.7 

1.7 

.6 

4.0 

All)  and  iire,Iece.s.s<)r  agencies 

389.8 

.8 

58.6 

17.8 

1.3 

37.0 

Food  for  [K'ac*'; 

(Iran Us  ftw  economic  <leveio(iment 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 
velopment... 

Voluntary  relief  i^tencioa 

(dtier  t.i..S   economic  programs 

.Military  assistance .'."'. 





Total  grants 

504.9 

L7 

.6 

4.0 

Aericultnral  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  I   1«,'4 
through   Dec.  31.  IWi.";,  at  export  market  prices '. 


i  iscal  year  1966  procram- 
TeK'hnicnl  CfW[.HTat  ion. . 
.'^upiKirting  assistance. . 


AJ  Mwna 
....  »l.  7 


4 

;i2 


Total _ 3g 

Fi,-..  al  year  1967  proRram.-                                               «=— 

Technical  cooi>eration «  a 

Supjiorting  assLstance I'.'.'.l'll  go'  o 


Totol 


33,6 


NOTB.— other  assistance  for  fiscal  years  196t'  and  1967  Is  classified. 


Leb.1 


;U.8.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 
IPopulaOon  III  IW,'.,  J.-SOCOOO:  area.  4,000  square  mile*  GN'P  per  capita,  $392] 


Total, 
l»46-6i 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

lOANS 

AI1>  ai..i  pre<leoes.v>r  airencies 

ExiKirt-lin[Kirt  bank  lonf-temi  loans 

Other  IS   e<-oiion;ic  progrtims . 

5,4 
Z4 
L8 

0.9 

.4 

1.6 

0.5 
.5 
.1 

4.5 
2.0 

2 

Total  loans. 

9.6 

2.9 

1.1 

GRANTS 

-•MI)  and  predcce.s,s<ir  agencies 

52.6 

17.8 
8.7 

>'"Hi    for    i>eiuv    Enurrency    relief   and 
eeoiiomjc  developnunt 

Military  assistance . 

Total  grants 

78.8 

2.9 

1.1 

6.7 

MiUiont 
Agricultural  c oiii;:io<l it y  exrvorts under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Doc.  31    li*i;..  .it  export  market  prices $4  6 

\0TK.— GAOs  opinion  ol  administration  of  U.S.  a.ssistance  program  for  Lebanon. 
fiscal  years  Ift.'..'-.";,".  "Discloses  need  for  unprovements  in  various  8dmini,stralive 
pratticesand  pr  ■  e  !un  -  ai.  1  <;  ii  •^tionsde.sirability  ofemploying  American  University 
of  Beirut."     I  >,>>   .--i;.  ]  .ji.:;,  r    i<<i>.    Pertinent  amounts,  $21,400,000. 


Nepal 

(U.S,  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars) 

IPopulatlon  in  1965,  10,100,000;  area  54,000  square  miles;  ONP  per  capita  $70] 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prln- 
dpaJ 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

.Ml'i  ar.d  iiredece,s.s.,r  agencies 

Z4 
'LO 

Z4 
1.0 

FiKid    for    [Riace    Assistance    from    other 
cx>unlry  sale^  agre^^ments 

0.1 

T.'tal  Ifians 

3.4 

.1 

2.4 

<iRANT9 

.^I  n  aifi  pn-deces-sfir  agencies    ,    . 

36.9 

ST.  8 

5.4 
2.6 

1  iK)d  for  peace; 

A,ssistance   from   other   country   .sales 

agn^ments 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  deveb' 

opmcnt 

Other  ('.is.  economic  programs 

Total  grants 

82.7 

.1 

3.4 

1  -UD  carries  this  amount  as  $3*  8,  $37.8  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Smo-.'^oviet  bloc  assistance  cuniulative  through  196," 

Fiscal  year  1966  program- 

Technical  cfx)[ierat ion 

Eo<xi,  Public  Law  48(1 '_\ 


...  $60.0 


Total. 


Fi.so«l  year  1967  program: 
Technical  cooperation. 
Food,  Public  Law  480. 


Total. 


S.6 
10.0 


13.6 


3.4 
8.0 


!1  4 


16478 
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I'akutlan 

[U.S,  ftsial  ye;ir»,  millions  of  dujliifsi 

[Fopulntlon  In  1965,  13,300,000;  area,  365.000  square  miliis.  c;\r  gjir  capita,  $85] 


Tot.il. 
lM6-^>fi 

Prin-      i 

cip.ll 
re  pay- 
menu 

Int*>rest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOAMS 

AI ! '    i;.  !  ;  n,;.  iC'W'dr  Bgencies -- . 

1.091.7 

34.0 

44.8 

1, 057.  7 

For"!  (nr  f«i\ef 

M  3 

255.  6 

T  o'lrts  to  jfuv'T^niC!.'  ->     

306.9 
35.7 
1  .  1 

1.4 

6.6 

.  1 

24.7 
2.6 

3ftV5 

F.ii>ort-linport  l!ai.k:  Long-term  loans.... 

29.  1 

Total  loan'                   

1,434.4             42.1  j          72.1 

1,3»23 

ISKAVTK 

Ain   ti    1  ;.r>f  i«^  rs:^.  r  ar*""'  ^^ 

«8.2 

- 



}'(Hm1  ,'or  jK-nc*' 

M^i  a 

Kin.rgfiny    nl:i:!    aud   economic    Ut-  |         ^^^  ^ 

V('h;i'f:U'l>t                            

Vnhmt^iry  rr-hrt  at:rnfirr . 

61   ' 

74.1. 
7.8 

imiturv  ttmi^tm^rf*  ^                        

1,510  5 

42.1 

T2.1 

1,392.3 

1 

Note.— Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cuinulativf  tl  nniph  iS*5,  $182,000,000. 

:  *  in  carric<!  this  amount  a*  74.7:  74,fi  o(  it  i?  n  er  mt  ....  ..  „ 

.  .M;i,tarTT4i;st^?rrcla.s.sified  with  exception  .,1  $7,800,000  which  is  essentmlly  a 
trm^^for  ori  an  indeterminate  basis.        yj^TF^ 


ijitlv  rcl.M>c.l  were 


iiuthorized  In 


ITo-ert  loans  totaling  $39,200,001)  which  were  r 

fi<:-.i\  year  IW'-'.  ,     ■     ■  ,     „    .-  uiti\  niwi 

Fiscal  yciif  VM  program,  techniea;  oooiKTatK.n,  ^'■'**^'f^^^ 

ti^cul  vear  1967  nrot'runi.  lochnica!  cooperattoii,  »m,ii»i.(»¥i.  vuto., 

Fi^  vew  1967  I  rocr  »:■; .  n„i„iE,nton  relation>  Lelwcen  I  lutcl  States  and  PakLstan^ 
A^rto&l  cmnmo.l  -v  e.port,.,  tmdw  bartw  cntract*  frcu  July  1,  1954,  through 

c,  ^.O'.  opuiton  of  r-vrw  of  the  motn.l  se^rrttv  prnemTn  i^ewtntvw  ««  'he  <  on- 

erfc>s  iur  tl:..!  ■.i^  luM   lor  t.uuouiii:  a«»i*l*n«..  D  W>.reH.  Phki^uu.    a..d  V  ^■La^u^ 
•■S?R-ci^!:..n,   f..r   r.  va.M:.^   i:.'Tf   ni.vaun>;fu:  d..!a   .n   budget  pre^-ntat;ons.        l'..t« 

"■T^(rr'„"m«'«i"  of  f...n«mK>    V,  d  technical  a,.-...l.nre  program  for  Pakistan,  fiscal 
ve  rfift^-  ^"'"N^V.  ».liu,t    >:  1  T-oerBm  .on:,..  r.,,Uj.  u   ..ve  ,.  and  to  do  erin 
cimsea  of  iin.  i,.,n:,  1   (.,mr,xxl.!>    .ii;  ..rts,"     I'Me   L...-ued   .M.r     .11,   1959.     Itrtimnt 

''"''v  ""::;':;';  .^-Vl*-;;"*^  <tr,,..n  ..r  r  P  n.-:-..nre  pm.ran,  ^,r  Pakistan,  fiscal 
it'  -v.-.. I  ti.Vv  ,,:,.!.■■■:. I  a^i^fliipKUie  imirrts,  m. prove  pr-Kfam  plannmg. 
.V,.  ,  r^M-i;  ■'■'■  .;■■  1  ■■.•i>.tr;ictai»;  r^<)!;rTs  and  iTiicl.x's,'  Date  L^«ued 
V-      'i  etlJiflit  vii.iiaf  "irncHir.t.'i,  $4A,!i*)Ci.U«l  „,..        ,,         a^,,. 

;.iry  ijFsnirtJince  proeram  (or  P»k  istan  (cIhwiP^hII 


ye  ir-i  1 
and  " 
l>v<'  - 
\ 


12,  ! 

(.A 
1987  irliv-iS 

Ads  30, 19S7. 

flAO's  opinion  of  excessive  ocean  transportatiim  cost.s  me  _.       .     . 

c.Ur  "l  T™"'   I)evelopment  a„d   As,<<^tanoe  Art  of  1«4    "A  d„pm,v,rtK,n«te  , 
rRotiire  of  siuomeiUa  matii'  »l  b'  S.  exix-iue  were  rouwd  .-    -  ., 


pr>v:!' 
dctai; 


.luiir   U».   l<ir».K'n  !ls»lsUiH<v  pn.trMii 

:■:,[;,  d     S.-pt.    2.=;,    !'.»•..!. 


(•l»«»iiiH>d .      (Add  ill' 


Srtiidi  Arahin 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  milUca*  oT  dobarsi 

(Population  In  1965.  8,000,000:  an-a.  H70.000  ^-ri.ir.'  niil.s.  <,N1'  i^L-r  (»t^a^aOj_ 


LOANS 

Export  Iii;i.i.jrt  li.u.k.  L>.v.g'U.iiii  l^imi 

nifi.:  r.S-  economic  iiroprauw — — 


Total, 


Miatai  y  assistance. 

T'dall'^ans  

GRANTS 


AID  and  pn'd.M..-^«or  agencies 

F-d  fur  [vao-    Kmergency  and  economic 

<i|.v>'li,(inient  .     .  - 

M  ilitury  a.'SiLStaiice ■ 


Ti.ta!  granl.s 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Intere.5t 
cuUecLiui 


Its 
4.4 

6«.  4 


76.6 


.8 
32.3 


60.5 


11.8 

4.3 

48.7 


67.8 


32 


3.3 


Si/rian   AtuL  lifp'.blic 

[U  J.  fiscal  yeiir»;  uiiiUuus  ul  duil.irs; 

tPopobtlon  to  Ht»  R,700.oe»:  an*.  2«.000  *iBare  mliwi:  ON  P  per  caplU.  $15.11 


/ 

Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  prodeoessnr  sirrneic,.; - 

18.2 

&i 

as 

17.7 

Food  f'lr  iMiiire 

l/jum.  U)  pr,v  ai  m  liistry 

6.6 

22.8 
1.8 

- 

— 

DoUiiT  credit  sales 



TrtltiL.          

31  2 

.3 

31.2 

Tr,ta!  loans 

4a4 

.6 

.• 

48.9 

Ca.tNTS 

17 

2il.  7 
.4 

Koo<l  fi.r  \*^\vv 

KiMori-eiuy  rt-iiff  an!  economic  devel- 

Voluritarv  r.-iirf  .tgi-ncies 

-I-- 

TotftI  erantfl                

S».«l              .6  I              •« 

4,«  1 

1 

■•SuKVe-t/ng  tl,e  d.  v,.k>pn..ra  of  „.s«.-e  st.iiuWdt.  and  tl*  u»  of  end-l-en,  nt.l,r»tK«i 
,^,i.„,^,  th-  rm>otdr-ii  !on  of  cTi^tmg  anintr%  islets,  and  tSie  ,,.,in!r.\  ^  '•••-I  "sai 
i^T^T^.T^  u.<l    the    devui^puK'Jnt  o,    .,.n^-r*uge  c«si  «.l.i,.aU.^.       Date   iw^e.l   Jan. 

I   :  i.n  of  review  of  tli.'  nulilary  a.<!Sistanrf  program  to  Paki-'aii,  Mvr     il 
Hi.  d  report  to  the  Secretary  td  Uafen.s.-j  '  d.taik  an-  el.i.s.-^ilied        i  M-e  L-v-i.-  a 


■nrred  iindiT  title  I.  .\gri- 

"A  di^pmivirtifinatP  ih  r- 

iwd  l<>  loidi-rate  port«  in   K  t-t 


*"?■  a!'^- ^;i^-M   tr,.d-.n-:a'e   admmWrati.  n    .f  niilitarv    Mido-t^up^.r-,  hmd. 


Prtn- 

elpa! 
out- 
standing 


0.1 

7.7 


67.8 


3.3 


N\;  prtJiTr  t:n.^  I..r  !Ue..fci  yt^r--  \\**>~fXl. 


T    rkey 

(I'.fi   (tail  yi  ars;  millions  of  dollar.;] 

IPopuialion  m  1«6.\  31.0011.000:  area.  296.00ti  square  iniJeB;  ONP  per  capita,  $9461 


Tc.tal, 
194«l-ti^ 

Prln- 
cii>tJ 
retwy- 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
Standing 

LOANS 

AiP  v.d  ).rede<-e!Sor  Ri-ei'^e? 

670.4 

10.5 

28.4 

659.9 

Foo<1  for  peace 

hi*.  6 
1V4. 1 

IwwTifi  to  iH-ivHie  i'idii.i|ry -.-  - 

L.jiiii.-'  to  guveriiinti.ts... 



Export. Import  lUnk:  Long-term  loans. — 

262.7 

76.3 

112.2 

5.2 
44.6 
12.2 

13.8 
6.9 
Z8 

257. 5 
30.8 

T.iial  loans 

1. 020.6 

72.4 

48.6 

948.2 

flRAN'TS 

W7.  6 

ioe.« 

2.2 
1.8 

31.2 

-■0.4 

5.4 

2.635.3 

A 1 1  >  and  predi'«'?!?"r  »i^Tirin< .  - - 
Fo<jd  fur  i«Ji<i' 

(Imntis  for  nonrnon  defense 

(,ra!it<  (iir  (■'■'■''  '■»'■■    tiveli>i«uent 

A'wi.flanre   fmm   ottirr  roimtry  fale^ 

:::::::::: 





agT>^mpnt'                              -        , 
EnifTceory  relief  and  economic  devel- 

.'HI 

Vf)!u!ilary  relief  fifeiido,«» 

Other  r  S   <vo!ioinif  [iimrrams -  -- 

MiiiUiry  aiSLit*Ui.ii: 

S.734.8 

72.4 

1          48.6 

948.2 

MIBbrm 

Agru-uPur.denmiuudity  exports  under  barter  contract,  rr.in  luiy  1.1864  Uirou*^  ^^_  ^ 
Lbc^I.  1905,  at  exp.Tt  market  prue.s .- ■■ 

1  AII>  nmr^  tht-  -imoTtTrt  a?  17  «:  .V4  o(  it  »«  e™!^-  ,,„.  ,yw,nnn 

«Iino-<nv'el  lii,.c   iv<;^t.i:u-e  eiimii!  Llive  thro'ijh  I'.i^.S.  -21>>.'>00,nnn  ,,,,««,„„ 

^?,V;^'/,„^  prormm   f-mdrr  rn^mtior,-  Terhn,ml  cor.perafnn,  $4,7'>o.( 

Flacai  ye  ir  l.<i'.7  program,  technical  cooi^Tnti-n.  >4.-l0i),0O(i. 


NUTK.~ 
of  economic  and  technic*.  MlWmoe  pro^Jj  tor 
Turkey,  fiscal.  V-  J9«;«  ;Failu-,  tojo.low^-  overaU^^.^^ 


OAO's  opinion  of  e; 


'<TA'o'sopVnTon"'Q"re;inomlc  and  technical  a.^s,stHnee  program  for  Turkey    Juno  :;, 


"«Tailure  to  follow  an  overall  plan_baaed_M^coanUyJs 

resourced  and  highest 
amounts,  $1,750,000,000. 

i9^^^^:?rS^ie^=?^?^^-'''^'^'^-''^-'-'^  =-'  '■■"^^"'■'■^ 

°''^l^W,^n"o7^e;,e^''S?  tKi/i"J?y't^£ra,,ce  pro:.ra^^ 

""'^luZ^  a'^^LL'^ion  .,f  tb..  military  i^.stauee  pr.,.ram    ..r  Turkey.  Janm.ry 

-a'^=;S;!i«t^^.J?&,.0U,.e.bmn.Ui,t.r^^^ 


A.TienlmrHl   comni-dity   eiiKTt.s  under    barur  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 
through  Dec.  31,  l»t>5,  at  eii'i.'rt  market  prices - ^   -^ 


program  for  France  and  Turkey  (cia.'jsifip^l  i 
f,.ns»-  "  Programing  based  on  unverified  .hit 
nmtters."     D ate  Issued  June  lit,  IS*."^'. 


(r'.m  the  countries,  plu.--  other  clas.  lei 


July  20,  1966 
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Vnitid  Arab  lirp^/'du:  (Egypt) 

IU.^.  Ijuh'j  yi-ar»,  i.,.-iiuii6 1/  aL>liar.si 

IPopulatlon  In  IWiS.  ?<),TOO,000;  area,  SXfl.OOO  <<Tnare  miles:  ON  P  per  capttn,  ?l.«i01 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
nsents 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
stauuliig 

ro.e^s 

103.2 

LO 

4.8 

102.2 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  privnto  icliistry , 

77.7 

Bsrs 



Total   k>oil  f'lr  fif-ac*                  .  . 

660.  0  1              .7 

26.1 
6.9 

6.59.3 

Kxport-IiTiport  Unuk    Lont'-lerrn  loans 

47.8 
11.1 

20.6 
147 

27.2 
.4 

Totnl  loans                     -  . - 

822.1 

33.0 

37.5 

789.  1 

r,n^*^n* 

68.1 

28.0 

28.8 
140.0 

¥oo*\  for  peace 

(imnt«  for  fwnomir  drrc'opTTiPTit 

Kmn-rmry   r^iiM   nirl    MTtnomic   de- 

Tutul  grants                    

258.9 

33.0 

37.5 

789.  1 

MiUiont 

Agricultural  commodity  export.'  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 

through   Dee  31.  iy<i5.  at  export  market  price* $19.3 

Plnt)-S(iviet  bloc  ii,s.s;.vt  ince  eumulative  through  19GS 1.664.0 

Fiscal  year  I'JIjO  prugrajn:  '1  ccljiical  coi;perutien 2.2 

Fiscal  year  I9t)7  jiri^uniiii.  'leeljdoi!  en. ri>er.ition 2  2 


NOTES 

fuller  a.ssistanec  eUkssified.  *\ 

'I  he  new  I'ublic  Law  4.''0  agreement  negotiated  in  fiscal  year  1966  ts  for  6  months' 
duration  and  limiteil  to  $55,000,000,^  of  which  will  !«•  title  iV  payable  In  dollars. 

(iAO's  opinion  of  administration  of  the  l'.S.  assistance  program  for  Egypt,  fiscal 
years  iy.53-55:  "Discloses  need  for  Improvemente  in  programing  and  in  adminLstrative 
practices  and  procedures."  Date  Issued  Apr.  11,  1956.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts  in 
millions.  .59.8. 

(i,\"'s  opinion  of  displaeeirrnf  of  ron""ierrhd  r^ollar  sales  of  tallow  to  the  I'nlted 
Arab  Hepiibltc  (tncludinr  a  clasntled  ,M:pplemcnll:  *"l1tle  I,  PubOc  Law  480 program 
saia.'^  lii^pUuxi  cciuiLiieiLiai  ^wiie.-  ul  S.',^lv,liul.'  ijate  issued  July  20, 196S.  Pertinent 
dolhir  ;ii!  ounl^  in  r.iili'  i  >,  '"  '!'  3 

I  iAO's  opml  in  i]iie<!,..nahle  .  r  .■  •  '  -n  to  the  Vnited  Arab  Republic  under  title 
II.  AtTicultiiral  Traiie  1  leveloi  :!■  :d  and  .\^  i.stancc  Act  of  1954:  "(irant  based  on  an- 
tu  ;i«le<1  neeft  that  did  not  mater  alire.  Much  was  sold  commercially  in  the  UnitcJ 
Arab  Kepul  Ik  "  Dati  isstieii,  J  .  \  ih,  i«65.  Pertinent  dollar  amounts  in  millions, 
■^.':. 

I  i.\i>s  opinion  of  iin  'i  rsiidcment  of  claims  against  the  Vnitcfl  Arab  Republic  and 
Yuc  "^hivi  I  for  reoivory  of  excessive  ocean  transportation  eosU  financed  by  tbe 
('.or  ...iity  (re.il!  (  orjioration  under  title  I,  Apricultural  Trade  Development  and 
A.KslKt,,ri  .  Art  of  11..M.  (1  Ule  is  seltexplanatory.)  Uat«  taned,  Mar.  13,  1904.  P«f^ 
tnient   lohar  amounts  d  millions,  0.278. 


Yemen 

ir.S.  fiscal  years:  millions  of  dollars) 
;i  upLiation  In  hJfti.  4.000,000;  area,  75,000  square  milea;  UN  i   iier  capus.  %u: 


Total, 
1959-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
mcou 

lnu-re«t 
colksctod 

Prin- 
cipal 
oat- 
■tanding 

OKI   lOAVS 

AID  liiid  prtdectssor  ftiieucici 

28.0 

lai 

lood    for    fteace:  Kmergency    relief    and 
economic  development  

Total  grant'.                          

39.1 





Total  econonije  ivvsintanoe     .       $3S  I 

FIno-Soviet  bloc  a..<sist;im'e,  cumulative  through  1965 141.0 

Fiscal  yeiir  IHt^ti  proiT  im,  .supporting  assistance 2.9 

Fiscal  year  19«7  prot'ram,  supporting  assistance ., 3,4 


Central  Tnaiy  Organization  {Cento) 
IV. e.  fiscsil  years;  millions  of  dollari 


Total, 
1957-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies 

18.3 

18.3 

Total  loan?  

18.  S 

18.3 

0RANT9 

84.1 

Total  grants 

34.1 

.  ^ 



NOTES 

(  E.NTu  projects  have  been  financed  by  lupporting  assJitanoe  lui.dt  No  nc* 
.Mil  funds  are  required  for  the.se  projects. 

(jA'-)'s  opinion  of  followup  examination  on  certain  aspect"  of  CS.  6*.&u>i&uee  ic  !■  • 
(  eniral  Treaty  Organization  for  a  rail  link  between  TurkH>  uiii  Irkc  Loan  for 
efniipment  known  to  be  imneeded."  Date  issued  Apr.  29,  lW6i.  1  enmeut  lollar 
amounts  in  millions,  $0,543. 

GAO's  opinion  of  examination  of  certain  economic  develo-  ment  projects  for  assist- 
aoMto  Central  Treaty  Organization  fiscal  years  1957-62:  "Defects  in  the  projects  and 
in  their  ad'ni'dstration  resultinir  in  a  questionable  need  for  over  S^s.ono  fvio  of  program 
funds  "     IIhIj.  issued  Mar.  5,  1964.     I'ertliMnt  dollar  ar.nount?  in  miliio-  s  *28.7. 


Near  East  and  South  Asia  Regional 
pn  mfllloM  of  dollars] 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

AIT)  and  predeces.sor  agencies 

18.3 
J4.8 

0.7 
1.0 

1.8 

17  6 

Mnitarr  assistance 

83.8 

Tu!  .1  .o^jis 

52  8 

1.7 

1.3 

61  1 

GRAKTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies 

68.  e 

103  2 

11.6 

883.2 

Food  tor  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment  

Vohmtary  relief  agencies 

MQltary  assistance 





Total  grants 

1,066.6 

1.7 

1.3 

81.1 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation $2.8 

Fiscal  year  19C7  program,  technical  cooperation 2.  6 


I-.^TI.N-     .fMERICA 

Areontlna.  Bolivia  Brazil,  British  Giuana,  Britifih  Honduras.  Chile 
Colombia.  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  D.:,rr;ln;ran  Republic,  Ecuador,  Ei 
Salvador,  Guatemala    Haiti,  Hondurjia    Jamaica    Mexico.  Nlcarap-ua 

Panama,    Parap-uay.    Peru     Surinam,    Trinidad    &    Tobago,    Urugijay. 
Venezuela,  other  West  Indies    Rocap,  Latin  America  regional. 


Latin  AmiTuc.  io'ai. 
[U.S.  f,-..„  yt^s,  mi.iu..;..-    .'  dollars) 


Total, 
l»4«-« 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 

Interest 
nollected 

Prin- 
cipal 

ODt' 

^pnd*"p 

Alii  and  pndecissut  sgcndeB 

1,929.5 

686.1 

3,668.6 

530.  8 
131.  & 

21.4 

2L0 

1,680.6 

54.7 
64.3 

33.1 

25.6 

717.4 

Ifi.  1 

iLl 

1,908,1 

665.1 

1,998.0 

476.1 
77.6 

Food  lor  peace 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans 

Social  progress  trust  fund — Othereeonomic 

programs 

MiUttiry  assistance 

Total  loans _ 

6,  M6.  8 
i                   1 

1,732.0  1         797  2  1       6.114.8 
1                    1 

16480 
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Latin  AmeTK-a,  total — C(iitinuod 
[TJ.S   fiscal  yeiirs.  millions  of  dollars] 


Bo?ina— ^Continued 

(r .3.  fiscal  years;  mllliorj  of  dollars] 


i 

ToUl. 
1946-66 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 

wllcoted 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
.itanding 

ORANTS 

1,  080.  fi 

1  708.8 

92S.  2 

7%.  4 

dthi-r  {    S  ociin.imic  programs 

MilltaO'  a.sslstance - - 

3,503.0 

1,732.0 

797.2 

6,  114.8 

'  IncludM  tfi.  100.000  ma<lo  available  to  American  Red  Cn>ss  In  wmnection  with  Cuban 
pri.'Vjnor  p ichangc .  MiUiom 

Agricultural   cx>mm.  dily   en^^ns  under   barter  conl.racta   tnau   July    1.   'W^. 

tlirough  iH-c   31.  !*»,  at  "I*""!- "i*rki't  prices - ^■"- " 

I'l.scal  year  I'JfiT  i>r(>gr!un 

Supporting  a,s.iisl,iiii(V - 

Alliance  for  Progrt"** 

Technical  cooiieration. 


1 

Total. 

lW4<>-6f. 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Intcri'si 
coUeitfd 

I'rin- 
clpal 
out- 
standing 

OEANTS 

AIT)  and  pre<iecc.'>.sor  agencies — 

Food  tor  peace 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment            - 

Voluntary  relle  I  agencies 

211. 6 

20  7 
18.6 
18  9 
13  0 

L. 



M  ill  tar  V  asslstiiiic*                    - - 



'.'78.  8 

— ) 

3  4  1            «  » 

145  1) 

SliUwni 
AgriculturalTOMimodity.'M'ort-f  undiT  barter  contracts  from  July  1,1 9M,t!iniugh 


33.0 


95  0 
,500.0 


flee   31.  lWi,'>,  at  I'liKTt  niarkcl  prlc 
Fiscal  year  IWtiti  prograjii 

Technical  co<«>eration 

Contlngeiicy  tund 


Mining  Banli  of  Bolivia  (to  enoour'age  expansion  In  medium-slied   private 


Total. 


1  Till")  figure  includt\s  a.ssi.stanc>  to  Antigtia.  Bahamas,  B<Tmud«.  Canal  Zone 
N..tt»Tlan(li  AntiiU",',  VjrKiu  U\M\>i».  liarbados,  Dritisli  West  Africa,  .Ma.s.iuat  and 
(-•man,  rurtupiiv'*'  liiiinca,  and  PiuTto  Hico. 

NOTES 

I ;  \0's  opinion  of  a-lditional  wXvtv^X  costs  to  the  I  nited  States  !»<-au*>  of  premature 
relea-ses  of  funds  to  the  Sfx-lal  I'rogre.ss  Tru.*  Fund  adminkstered  by  the  lnt.er_.\merKan 
1  levelopinent  Biink  -The  title  i.«  *lf-eiplan8tory.  The  interest  co.st.«  Identihed  total 
a«  much  a-s  $»;^),00<)  .iiiiiually  "     HaU'  isnied,  Sept.  ).,  19«4^^ 

Smo-.Sovict  bloc  ^lisistaiii-e  cumulative  tlirough  1  »6,  $303,000,000. 

Argentina 

(U  .-^    fl.soal  years;  millions  of  doUars] 
ll'opulatlon  in  1966.  -21,700,000;  area,  1,084,000  square  miles;   ONP  |>ef  capita,  «231 


banks) 

Natioiiali/ed  Mining  Corp.  (development  loan) . 


TotHl. 


»8.7 

S.6 

I.O 

4.3 
1.1 

10.0 


NOTES 

Fiscal  year  IW"  will  mark  end  of  AID  dollar  supiwrt 

Other  assistance  for  fi.scal  years  lUtKi  and  l«ti7  cla-ssltled.  ^     ,     ,       .  ,  , 

OAO's  opiiuon  on  I'laniination  of  the  economic  and  technical  a.ssistatioe  program  for 
Bohvia  fiscal  years  1954- .59  (cla.s.silie<l  report)-  "Action  neede.i  to  evalnate  status  oi 
projects  in  process,  to  recover  u.sable  equipment  from  defunct  i.ro)i^n-';,  and  to  follow 
up  on  trainee  program.  '  Date  issued  May  17.  19t)(.i.  Pertinent  dolUi 
millions,  114  6. 


iUtr  amounts  in 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments  V 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOAN  8 

137  4 

18.2 

1  4.34.7 

38.5 

5.9 

9.0 

8.2 
0.2 
102.  9 
0.1 
0.8 

1-J7.  8 

Food  for  peace    Loans  to  (inverninents 

Kx;)ort- Import  liank  Sook  term  loans 

1H.2 

194.8 

0.3 
4.5 

239  9 

3X,  2 

.Military  aisistjuii-e 

1  4 

Total  loan.'!   

634.7 

209.2 

11Z2 

42S.  5 

liRANTS 

.\Tn  and  predeces-sor  .igencle* 

10.3 

.82.5 

Military  assistance    . 

72.8 

209.2 

112.2 

425,5 

BrazU 

ir.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars! 
(Population  In  1986.  82,200,000;  ana,  3.'2«O,0OO  square  miles;  ONP  per  capita,  $177] 


LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies 

Fixxl  for  [leacv    1/oans  Ui  goveramenls. 
Eiport-Import  Bank,  long-t<>rm  loans.. 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund.    

Other  U.H.econiinnc  programs 


>  Kicludes  refund mg  of  $72,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1963.  \iiUuynt 

Agricultural  comm'xlity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,1954,  through 

Dec.  31.  196.5.  at  ei[>ort  market  prices  -.  - - *- 

Smo-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1966 - ""•" 

FLscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation '  " 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  t(>chn!cal  cooperation -      ^' 

NdTE  -AIP  ha.s  not  srhe<!ul(yi  new  loan  commitments  for  fl.scal  year  1967, 

Bolivia 

[I'  ,-<    ft.scal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 
(Population  in  1965,  ».200,()(X);  area,  424,000 square  miles,  (iNP  [wr  capita.  $173] 


Military  assistance 

Total  loans 

OKAN-rs 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies. ..     . 

Food  for  peace 

lirants  lor  eomomlc  development 
Emergency    relief   and   eomomic   d»- 

velopment -  - 

-Voluntary  relief  agencies 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs 

Military  assistanc<> 


Total, 
1946-68 


521.4 

341.2 

1  1,  lli3.  8 

62.1 

"38.8 

100.9 

■2:1,4 


2,15a  7 


Total  grants. 


112.3 

l.'l  9 

5.\6 

86.3 

17.5 

246.1 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
c<*llected 


0.1 
538,2 


621.8 


637 


621.  5 


2.7 

5.  4 

2S9.  8 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


521.4 
M\.  1 
681.6 


61.7 
2:1.4 


307.4 


307.4 


1.  5-29.  2 


1,  529.  2 


I.O-\Ng 
AID  and  predtM-es.sr)r  agencitw    - . 

Food  for  peace: 

Ixians  to  private  ln<lu3try   

I^-ians  to  governments 

I'oilar  cre<Jlt  sales    

.^>eial  pi  ogress  trust  fund 

Kuwrt  Import  Baak.  long-term  loans 

Totalloaas.  ,.  


Tota , 
1946-(JS 


Prin- 
cipal 
rei>ay- 
iiients 


4  1 

25  3 
4  3 


33.7 
14.6 
28.4 


148.4 


Intere.st 
collected 


0.9 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


MiUwnt 
ntracts  from  July  1. 1954,  through 


,  1 

2.8  1 


3  4 


.5 
5.5 


33  7 
14,5 
■J3  8 


6.9 


145  0 


Agricultural  commodity  eiport-s  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1. 1954,  tnrougn 

Dec.  31.  1968,  at  eiixirt  market  price-s  »|"  ' 

Slno-Soviet  bloc  a.s,<;i.stance  cumulative  through  1965 \i  i 

Fiscal  year  1966  pri;grain,  technical  c(KH>eratlon — -     '*•  » 

FLscai  year  1967  program,  technical  cooi>eration '^■'' 

■  Excludes  refunding  r..(  $304,700,000  In  fiscal  year  1961;  $K5,900,000  In  fi.s<-al  year  19fM. 

and  $6,euo.oa)  in  fls<-al  year  1966  ^    ,.  . 

•  AID  carries  this  amount  as  t5«,3(ii),(Ml.  $1,  ,500,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 


»  NOTF.S 

Other  assistance  for  fl.s.-al  years  1966  and  1967  classified.         ,        ,  .  ,  , 

OAO-s  opinion  of  examination  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  pr'*™™  '"^ 

Brai^l    fiscal  ypars  19.^■v-5»:  "Recommends  Integration  of  common  ""I'V-ort J^"^'^"! 

oftheiiepariimMitofState  and  I(-A.  and  comment*  on  otherpracticesaiia  procedures 

Date  Lssucd.  May  -T,  I960.     Pertinent  dollar  amounts.  $'*,400,000. 


July  20,  1966 
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iropulatlon  m  19*-.' 


British  Guiana 

IV.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  doUars] 

700,000;  area,  83,000  square  miles;  ONP  per  capita,  fXV 


Total, 
1940-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

ATT)  and  predecessor  agencies 

6.5 

6  5 

Total  loans 

6.8 

8  5 

<;k.*sts 
AID  nnd  predeoe.ssor  agencies _ 

10.1 
1.4 

Fool  loriieaw:  Voluntary  relief  agencies.. 

Total  prant.^. 

11.6 

6  5 

Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

(NO    lOANS) 
r.RANTS 

AID  and  [)redece.s.sor  agencies 

1.0 

.3 

1.7 

.8 

Food  for  |K-ace: 

Kmergency  relief  and   economic  de- 
velopment  - 

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

Other  U..^.  economic  programs 

Total  grants .. 

3.8 

J 

Total  economic  ivssi.vtance $.3,800,000 

Agricultural  coniinodity  ex[iorts  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  19,M, 
through  Dec.  31,  19>'),1,  at  export  market  prices 64.  IKW 

Chile 

[V.B.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  doUars] 
(PopulHtion  in  IW,,'.  S,, 500,000;  t^es,  286,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $471] 


\ 

Total, 
1946-68 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  prcdece.s,s<ir  agencies 

377.0 

1.2 

3.9 

375.8 

Food  for  peace: 

Ixians  to  private  Industry 

.8 
63.0 
41.9 

I^ans  to  governments  

Dolliir  credit  sales 

Total 

Kx(Mirt-lniiK)rt  Bank,  long-term  loans 

H(«-ial  Progress  Trust  Fund. 

95.7 

>359.7 

33.9 

1.1 

6.6 

13a  0 

.4 

.6 

4.9 

7a4 

.3 

89.1 

229.7 

33.5 

6 

Military  assistance... 

Toi:.;  ioiins 

867.4 

138.7 

79.6 

728.7 

r.RlS-TS 

AID  and  [>redece.<s<)r  ;tgMu  les 

59,6 

4.9 

7Z1 

11.2 

109.9 

iixMl  for  peace: 

Emergency   relief  and   economic   de- 
velopment  - 

\  (,'unt:iry  relief  jigencies 

<iili.r  1    s   economic  programs 

Mil;i:ir\  ,Ls.Mstance . 

Totai  grants 

257.6 

138.7 

79.5 

728.7 

NOTES 


Other  assistance  tor  flscsl  years  1966  and  1967,  classified. 

OAO's  opinion  of  deficiencies  in  the  administration  of  the  earthquake  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  program  for  Chile  (including  cla.ssified  supplement):  "Inadequate 
planning,  inadequate  stafflngof  AID  mission,  and  failure  to  obtain  maximum  exchange 
rate  for  doUars."    Date  issued,  June  29,  1904.    Pertinent  dollar  amoimts  in  millions, 

Colombia 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  mlUions  of  doUars) 

(Population  in  ifwj,  i:.ooo,0(*0:  area,  440,000  square  miles:  (",NP  per  capita,  $306] 


Millions 
Agricultural  commodity  ei[«in.>.  und, .'  1  a-;,  r  c< ntracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

DeninUT  :il.  lyt'A,  at  i  x|K,rt  ii.ark.'!  |  no.  s $0.  1 

Fiscal  year  19iV'i  [irograni.  tcehniml  ri.i.|»  ration 6 

Flval  ytar  1967  pngriim,  t<>chnK-al  c(«>[»rtttion .8 

Note      (ither  a.s.'-i>tunw  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  classified. 

British  Honduras 

[U.S.  fiscjil  years;  mUlions  of  dollars] 
(Population  in  196,5, 100,000;  area,  9,000  square  miles;  ONP  per  capita,  $360] 


Total, 
1946-68 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
coUected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 
AID  and  predecessor  agencies... 

213.2 

a  3 

8.7 

212  9 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry 

13.1 

42.6 

6.9 

Loans  to  governments 

• 

Dollar  credit  sales 

Total 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans 

62.5 
201.1 

Z9 

ioa4 

4.3 

38.2 

SB.  6 

92.7 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 

49.9 
'.8 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs ._ 

Total.    

60.7 

1   5 

.7 

49  2 

Total  loans . 

527.5 

113.1 

48  9 

GRANTS 

A I D  and  predecessor  agencies . 

36.4 

.5 
66.1 
15.8 
7a  4 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment  

Volimtary  relief  programs... 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs 

Military  assistance .. 

Tota!  grants 

197  2 

1!3  ! 

4.8  9 

4!<  4 

■  AID  carrier  this  amount  as  $16,600,000,  $15,J»00,U0U  of  It  is  a  granf. 
■     ,         ,  ,  Miiiim-u 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,  1954, 

through  Dec.  31,  19f.5.  at  export  market  prices .  $10 

Fiscal  year  1966  program: 

Technical  cooperation .  4.0 

Contmgency  Fund """Ilimilllllllirilll      b!  1 


Total  5.5 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation 4.6 

NOTES 

Al!  other  assistance  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  classified. 

(lAOs  opinion  of  improiier  payment  of  port  charges  on  shipments  to  Columbia  of 
food  donated  under  title  111  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954:  "Tariff  rates  did  not  reflect  terms  of  agreements  covermg  the  distribution 
of  f(x>d."    Dale  ussued  May  20,  1965.    Pertinent  doUar  amounts  $393,000. 

OAO's  opinion  of  improper  payment  of  port  charges  for  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities sold  under  title  I  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  ol 
19.54  "Tariff  rates  did  not  reflect  terms  of  agreements  covering  the  commodity  sales." 
Date  issued  Nov.  17,  1964.    Pertinent  doUar  amounts,  $234,000. 

Costa  Rica 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  mUlions  of  dollars] 

(Population  In  1965,  1,400,000;  area,  20,000  square  miles:  GNP  per  capita,  $383] 


■  Kxrhi.li-.  nfun.hhf  o  f  $40. 40<  M 100  In  fiscal  year  1965. 

MiUioTU 
AirriiiiUuraleominodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

Dec,  31,  ii«i,',.  at  exjHirt  market  prices $5.3 

I  u-cal  vi  ;ir  liw;  proj.Taiii,  technical  cooperation """I""I""I""II"     3.3 

r  I.SCH1  yiiir  I',t(i7  program .  technical  coofjeratlon... """'.'.'.      3.  2 


Total, 
1946-66 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
coUected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies. . . 

35.8 

>23.9 

12.6 

a  2 

8.0 

.1 

as 

3.8 
.2 

36  6 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans 

Social  Progress  Tru.st  Fund 

15.9 
12  5 

Total  loans 

72.3 

8.3 

4.5 

64  0 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies 

17.6 

4.1 

1.7 

37.6 

2.0 

Food  Ibr  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment  . 

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs 

MUitary  assistance 

Total  grants..           

63  0 

8.3 

4.6 

64  0 

'  Excludes  refunding  of  $2,600,000  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

MOliimi 
Agricultural  commo<lity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices $1.0 

Fisc-il  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation 2.1 

Fiscal  ye-.ir  1 9ti7  program,  technical  cooperation Zl 


161S2 


OAO's  opinions  on  Int.  r  A 


July  20,  1960 


NOTK- 
rican  lltftiiway 


AO's  opinions  on  inur  auutiljui  iv,Ka.»»j  „„ctr,,,.»i,,n  nf  ,  i»vtlor  •>   th« 

1-,-Pr  ^r-ierfran  Hlrf.w,y  In  the  RaroMlc  <r(  <  wta  Rfffl.  rj.«^iro,mautrK,ri«>a. 

■■  ,,:,T '..o  ,\.,  "yalVittv  of  lUTi.nOo.OOO  estlrr.ates  of  fni)<1s  neertisl  '"  r^f"^' Vl 
,.   ^.V..::;;:;?  „%",!,;-■•     r^tl.  L^ed,  I>«-  «.  !»«■     I'^rtment  dollar  am.«mt.% 
, .  ..-.uitiis  from  defWorulos  in  ronstractlon  artlvUl.;s_o(  th« 

>,  r.  .■-■t^'iniin  Co^ta  HK-i      lnm>w.ss!u-y  oosts  of  $U.-),01hj. 
u    i;)iVl      V-CTtlncnt  doilju  amounts.  ts.vii<«i.iKi^ 

Tier  ArTWlcan  Ht»hw»v  nroerfvin  In  !  <«»»  "!'■« 
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■  Ecuador 

[U.S.  rki<-;il  yecLTS,  niillMiL^  nt  JwlLj-^l 
[Population  In  196&.  6,000.000;  ar.'a.  112,000  square  luiks.  UN  1'  t>-r  capita.  $215] 


H. 


Inter -A  11.  ■ 
Dato  i~-sii^ 
■Tnor,- 
of-way  »  -tiv  v.'--  --:  th'^  >'''''     ,  ,    v,    , 


lU.S.  Hs.-il  vi'iirs:  niil'iimi.-i  'it  •iiill:ir<j 


AID  and  pro'li'i^ssor  w'n.  !«-s  -  _-- 

y.)0.1  'or  ptau*    V>.luiiUf>  lelltT  aftcnclc* 

lUluT  r  -;  prnuT  iirl3    

MillUjya»^!.iiiiu^      

lotil  jjraijti — . 


LOANS 

AII>  and  prp.l.H'.vs.vir  ap  nrh>» 

FixkI  for  peacv- 

I, ..tins  Ui  jiriT^*'  mdiirtlry 
!,onns  to  tr-iTrrnTirnM 
Iiiilkir  cn-lit  siii's 


Total, 
1946-6S 


ro.« 


Totil  

Kipon-lm!><>n  lt!ink  lonif-terrn  loans 

Po<'i!i!  I"rf>i!;rf>-w  1  mf<l  Kurvl  

Other  l\.S.  t-couomlr  ;ir., trains 


ur-d  term      Loail 


Total 

Total  to«nji 


14  R 


I   3 


A  in  and  prc.iivfssiir  iigcndes 

Food  for  i«>i«f 

Knii>rt;fiK-y    ri'llff    and   economic    (»- 
voioiiniPnt,.^         - .  - 

Voluntary  relief  iiRciieles 

Other  r,S   pc'ononiic  programs • 

Mulliiry  itssistance 


1.2 
7.2 

8.8 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


2.6 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


17.  a 
n.s 


1.6 


26. 3 


144.1 


.9 
1Z3 


.7 


1&4 


.1 


ia7 


24.fi 


128.5 


3fi.  6 


MtUiiit 


To4»i  w»n*»- 


.  9 
13.0 
10  .S 

42.2 


103.  i 


Ihi 


10.7 


128..! 


Agricultural  ii>niioo.ln\ 
throusb  Feb.  7, 19B2,  i 


,|,.-t,^   un.lcT  barttr   rontnut.s   from   July    1,    li»64.     ^_^ 
;.oit  market  prl««« " 


I  AI1>  carries  this  amo.inl  aB  W 1 .000,000,  $10,500,000  of  It  L-i  a  Kriir.t. 


Sinii'int 


N0TE3 

N,j  iftlvity  ■Jiib.seniirr.I  t..  1«*I.        ,       _     .        ^    ,    -   !.,.•.> 

(i.>ueraiemlmrKoou  ill  Ira. )e  to  Cuhn  eflertive  1  etj,  . .  1  *.- _ 

(t<.„^,)  i»«m*  revokwt  <m  May  \b.  1964,  on  all  ■.liipii  ep 

and  ».T»  ni*d'-  -nh|«l  t«  ^[.■■fificHw'nseaplirova,,     It  lia.-. -^.m 

I)..part™en!  .,f  ■     .ri,:;,.-- <■.•  u,  d.'oy  .i  I  such  U.rn.-e  api,  leation.s. 


1    f.i.>.!-.|iilT<  to  i'!i!>a 
tjeeolho  poiloy  of  the 


Diyminican  R-pnhlir 

[tr.S.  fiscal  years,  mlllioni  of  dollar^l 

[Population  In  1965.  3,600,000-.  area,  19,000  *iu.ire  mile*.  llNP  per  caplt*.^«l 


.^RTtcuftural  roniriu"!  if  y  eTr>orts  a:\.l.T  barter  coi 

!)«•   31    nws,  lit  rt!">rt  mjirket  priiTS_ 

Fk(-iI  yf:ir  I'*''  prokiriio.  te.hMr  i;  c-.n.iieration 

^'L^^■;li  >«•  ir  li«.7  ;irok;riin,  U-ehiiieil  oooin'rntlon... 


.NOTR.S 


'.tracts  from  July  1.  I».'i4.  ttirotigli 


A1I>  aiMl  i>««lf(f.-«or  aifenciea 
F.>"il  'or  ;«■  ic«     Doi'uu- cretiu  ««le«-     .. 
Kiiortlniporl  Hank,  i«n«  ti?rm  ioruw 
Bociiil  i'rognwtii  Trust  !■  ui>il 


T..t,i 


A  !  1 1  inl  pn-o' 
>!>.,.!  f..r  I.-  i.-.- 

Koierueney      r,.;." 

N'oiuntaxy  reaef  .x^- 

dther   (  ■    :^    •'■■■'I! ■'■  , 

.Military  'i.«.^t  iii"- 
r.>(.*i  (truit-< 


OR V NTS 

^^lr  \gencies 


Tital. 
19k>-65 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


42  fi 
19.  I 

JU.  7    \ 
lil.3   j 


ml 


-e»jp.oniic   oe- 


UL7 


87  3 


7  n 

l«.4 
4  4 

14.2 


U.  3 
.6 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


111.3 


42  6 
)9  1 
21)  4 
IUl  I 


92.2 





.9 


9-2.2 


M-.thnnl 
9 


NOTK.- 


htssiOel 


Other  assiLstance  lor  fiscal  years  1966  and  li*.:  ..,,„..  ,,^  'Thr  rvmili  i,  v 
An  excerpt  from  U.S.  News  4  World  Keport  o*  June  «.''»«  \^  ,,,,,.. 
rA".*".^  hS«  r«ei»ed  $13l.>«>.n00  is    hoI  m  11m.  1.»  u.«.itl»  Ifum  iIh!  ^.ul  of  l.„ 


r.-,,>.ol  .«!  to  the  tiD>*  eIel»Mt:on  June  1,  1  J" 


flttlM^  ^tottnrr  (or  ri.senl  years  l*>fi  (ind  l»f^7  clMSifieil.  v,„.j_*  .,,.„»,-' 

aAO-ftaSateOU  Hm^icial  stat^.me»l,  ■■yue^iOLuibW  ^\f^^}^y^,^^  Z'^,''\\   , 


tolEsTjuv'dTiment  oY  Eeiiador  Uoaus  made  *!ino<it  tiistatiti^  th;.l_  t 


fcveign   government  de«.a.>p   or    utihr«  other  Jomertic  ftn»uci«i  resources) 

l!Wt«^,  Apr   ^,  lt(«A      I'eTlirwnl  dollar  uniount,-*.  $l.,!K>i.00"i. 


Dal.' 


FA  Salvador 

[U.S.  fL-"-ai  years;  mllhons  of  -JnlhU'^) 
(Population  In  1965,  2,900,000:  nrea,  "^.OTO  s.iii  ire  mil.s,  G.NP  l»-r  cai.:t.»,  t2>^.s 


Trr<-il, 


AII>  wd  i»T»d»r(-»,wiT  n?<*THl<^ 

K.Kxl  for  IK  ,.  r     I  i.iilar  .red  It  5;ile,s 

K\i«T'.  liiiiH.rt  Hiiik,  InnRtemi  loans.. 
■Soc!  ll  ProKrcvs  1  r'tsl  Kuiui 


T.>t,il  loans 


Acnculturalcommod.tvexfKirts  under  l.arter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  IhroUKh 

IHc.  31,  196,S  lit  export  market  pfiee.-i — 

Fiscal  yeM  lOfi*.  program :  ^^  ^ 

Technical  cooperation — f  3 

Contlngenry  Fund 1_ 

Tola! - - - " " 

Fiscal  J  CUT  I'it'-o  program,  technical  cooiwration 


r,RA*»TS 


AID  ii'd  predi-ee-i-or  .igeiules 

hinerKcncy  n  lel  aiid  ei-onotnic  aeva- 
(.piueiit  

\",.!untarv  r^-:  .  t  ifi     m-<  .  -.- 

fither  r.S   eeon.iioi  pr  .^ruiis -. 

Milit  iry  a.*..>l.i. .  '■  


28.4 
2.0 
9.4 

22.0 


61.8 


20.4 


0,2 
9.1 
3.3 
4.3 


41.7 
1.  1 


Tot.i 


.U. 


r.s 


Prliv 

cipa! 
n"pny- 
metita 


0.2 

.3 

4.0 

.a 


Prin- 
r:itere<!t  I      diiil 
eolleetcd  t       mit- 
1  .itandiiu: 


4.8 


0.1 
.1 

1.2 
.4 


1.8 


1.8 


S7. 11 


1.8 


^grleultura!  commodity  exports  under  l^rter  conlruct  from  July  1,  1*>4,  thnwh  ^    _ 
l)ee.  31,  1*J5,  at  export  marki*  prices - ' 

Nivri.— -N'o  program  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 


Ji'h/ 


20,    1!)(]r> 
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Guatemala 

(U.S.  fl.scal  years;  millions  of  dollars) 
(ropulatlon  in  1965,  4,400,000;  area,  43,000  square  mlJes;  O.N'P  per  capiw,  $293) 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
coUected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

10.4N9 
,\11)  and  predecessor  agencies 

24.  S 
18.0 
14.3 

0.8 
3.2 

1.0 
0.6 

24.0 
14.8 
14  3 

ExiKjrt-linport  Hank  long  term  loans 

.social  progress  trust  fund 

Military  assistance 

0  I 

— 

Total  loans 

57.2 

4.0 

1.6 

53.2 

GKANTS 

AII>  .inii  predecessor  agencies- 

86.1 
3.2 

FckmI  for  (H'iK'e: 

Kniergeiiey   reliel  and  economic  de- 
velopment   

Voluntary  relief  .'^!cncies 

7.6 

40.3 

9.9 

oilier  r.S.  economic  programs  ' 

Military  assistance 

' 

Total  grants 

147.1 

4.0 

1.6 

53.-- 

:  Includes  *«34  9  for  Inter-American  Highway. 

.V/jUioH» 
.\^'rirultlu•al  iDiunio.liiy  exports  under  iiartcr  contracts  from  July  1. 1954,  through 

Dec   31,  IMo.*!,  a!  exiKirl  nuu-ket  prices _ $«  4 

Fisiul  >eiu  H«^.  proi'rain.  technical  cooperation " o' g 

Fiscal  >».ir  P.n  7  pro^r  011.  technical  cooperation 11^111-^.1111111111111111     Z" 

NOTES 

Other  as.si'^t.inre  for  ns<al  years  1966  and  1967  classified. 

<!ADV  opinion  of  examination  of  economic  and  teclinical  cooperation  programs  for 
(Jimtemnla  for  lisial  years  19.W  59:  "Keveals  corrective  action  taken  in  various  ad- 
iutni>;lr,itive  iiriM,^.  ineludini;  planning  prior  to  project  agreements."  Date  is.sucd 
Mar.  22,  1900. 

Haiti 

IV. S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 
ll'opulation  in  1905,  4,600,000;  urea,  11.000  square  miles  GN'P;  per  capita,  $73) 


ToUl, 
1946-66 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

4.8 

26.0 

>.3 

0.1 
.8 
.1 

0.2 
6.1 

4  7 

24.2 

.2 

}  vi«iri  iKiix-rt  Bank.  lonp-Urm  loans 

I'ti..  r  r  S  economic  pro-^rains 

Total  Ukuis- 

30.1 

1.0 

6.3 

29.1 

GRANTS 

A  i  it  uriil  [irrdt'cossor  ajfoncies 

62.1 

3.6 
9.9 
2.7 
4.3 

K:inT^:orn.'y    rilu  f   uinl    economic  de- 
vclttpniont    .                   

Vfpluniiin'  rt-lief  iit'cncies 

ntlurl    S   f'cononiii' proiTiuiis .   . 

Milir.ifv  ;us.^isliuicc 

Tiita!  prantj!  .   .   , 

72.6 

I.O 

6.3 

29.1 

AID  carries  this  amount  as  $3,000,000;  $2,700,000,  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Miliiom 

A  irn  11  I  ural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

I  Mr  :(i,  19'..';,  at  exiKirt  ni,-»rket  prices jg  0 

1  I  ,<■,.!  ye.tr  IWUl  proirnim,  supporting  asssistance 11111""1 14 

1  I'oal  \e  ir  lU<'i7  [iropram,  supporting  assistance .".'.'.'.V.'."."ir  1I4 

-V'lTE.-Dthcr  a.'^.sistancc  classified. 

Hondurag 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  hi  1965,  2,300,000;  area,  43,000 square  miles;  Q.N'P  per  eapiU,  $282) 


Total, 
1946-66 

Prln- 
ctp«U 
repay- 
meou 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
stamiing 

l>OANS 

*.  1 1  >  .mil  pri  decessor  aeencies 

Sl.6 
3.2 

2.5 
1.7 

1.2 
.6 

19.1 
1.5 

1  xi.ort-IiniHjrt  bank  ion^--term  loans 

'-'H'ial  Progres,s  Trust  Fund.... 

7.6 
'.1 

Otiier  I  -S.  economic  programs 

Total 

7.7 

.2 

.1 

7.5 

Total  loans 

32.5 

4.4 

1.9 

28.1 

CXII- 
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Ilond  .  '■a.'—  C'oi.tiiiiK-il 
|r.,=  .  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars 


Total. 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Ir.terest 
colkcted 

Prin- 
cipal 

OTlt- 

st  an  ding 

GRANTS 

-t  ID  and  predecessor  agencies 

24.2 

,2 

Food  for  peace: 

Hmergency   relief  and   economic  de- 
velopment  

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

4,4 

8.1 
4.4 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs 

Military  assistance 

Total  grants 

41.3 

4  4 

1.9 

2«  1 

'  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $8,200,000;  $8,100,000  Of  It  is  a  grant. 

^  A/i//ion» 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1    1954 

through  Dec,  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices '$10 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation " 2  1 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooi>eration... 111111111111111111      2!l 

Note.— Other  assistance  classified. 

Jamaica 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1965,  1,800,000;  area,  4,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $421] 


Total. 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies 

11.6 
6.0 

11  fi 

Exiwrt-Iinport  Bank  long-term  loans 

5  0 

Total  loans 

16.6 

16.6 

„ 

OBANTS 

.\ID  and  predecessor  agencies 

4.9 

1.0 

12.5 

1.4 

.« 

Food  for  peace- 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment  

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

Other  U  ,S.  economic  programs 

MUitary  assistance 



.....       .. 

Total  grants 

20.4 

1    

Mittion* 
A  gricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

Dec,  31,  1965,  at  exiwrt  market  prices 1 J3  3 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation .11111111        '.  8 

Fiscal  year  1967  program  technical  cooperation... 1111111        .9 

Note.— Other  assistance  cl.i.'ssified, 

Mexico 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1965,  40.900.000;  area.  760,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $419) 


ToUl, 
1946-65 

Ptln- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
coUected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predeces.sor  agencies 

66.5 

ai 

66.6 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry 

6.3 
11.4 

Loans  to  governments 

Total 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans 

17.7 
736.6 

6.6 
360.5 

4,1 

103.6 

11.1 
386.1 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 

36.5 
'.3 

Other  U,S.  economic  programs 

Total 

Military  assistance. 

35.8 

6.4 

.6 
4.6 

.2 
.3 

35,2 
,8 

Total  loans 

862.0 

362.3 

108  3 

499  7 

GRANTS 

.\ID  and  predecessor  agencies 

9.4 

3.5 
SO.0 
99.4 

6.6 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment  - 

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

Other  U,.'5.  economic  programs 

Military  assistance 

Total  grants 

167.9 

362.3 

108.3 

499  7 

'  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $99,700,000;  $99,400,000  of  it  is  a  grant.  Milliotu 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

Dec.  31.  19'>.^,  at  export  market  prices $25.1 

Fisciil  year  19<'.fi  program,  technical  cooperation 2 

Fiscal  year  19rw  program,  technical  cooperation 2 
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Nicaragua 
\l'S.  lUcul  yean.  milUoD.'t  of  do'-lars) 
iroi.iii.C.oii  III    IW-S  I.fiOO.llon;  nrra.  57,000  wiu.u^  nulri;   d  N  T  jut  csiijit:!,  WiSj 


1 

T.,t,!. 
X'JMnxi 

Prln- 

(ip  \l 
repa.v- 
menl:) 

1 

Ir.'.-rr^t 

C1jiil'CU''i 

Prln- 

oul- 
stundinK 

LO.V-NS 

11  U'.c:s'.'.'.Z. 

n.0 

li.2 

Uwl 

.  1 

0% 

2  4 

1 

7   1 

i:t  ') 

1  ila;  :.^u.^        

SS.4 

7.2 

3.» 

48.1 

fagencfw.. 

AID  .!■    1  ri". '•...■.  -i,j-  ,>i;,    ,,  .-l. 

1-     HWI     for    !   ••  '-■  1*      \   "'           *   'T  ,     ^''" 

17.  J 
M 

2.5.9 
7.9 



1  ot.*i  );rkUit5  .  _  , 

55.8 

7.2 

3.0 

48.2 

AirlouUuraleomiii'-l  • 
l>pr.  31.  19M.  at  <      ■ 
1-    -c:il  ye:^  l*Hi  prii;.  . 
1    <chI  >«»  ISPT  pr.).;!- r 

N -•:!!:. —Other  u--;l-'  ■ 


MiUioni 
.  •  ..r  :  .1    I,  ri,  iriir  r'oiitr3clslromJulyl,19,')l,  through 
..  trkft  itruvfl  .  _  .  -     P''^ 

*rrh-  h-\\  rrv)j.<^r  If  "i-»  .  .  . 2,  2 


[U.S.  fi.--<'il  yi'ursi:  iiii'iious  nf  -.I'liUirai 
[Populntion  In  19<>'<.  1,200.000;  area.  29,000  S'lUare  inilea;  GNP  per  capita,  $4^»1 


1      VrU. 
T..t  ,!,     '      clpul      ;   [n;.T.',,(. 
I'>«<. -'i'l    i    rspjiy-       'u;u-.U-.| 

UK- Ills 

1 

I'r'll- 

or  '1 

sLUldlllg 

10.4X3 

AII>  \iv\  prp'!ecc!!s«r  aepncif 

^1*  1.  !"'.  n -13  Trust  Fund 

.17.  !i 
29.8 
li9 

0  7 

«.7 

.2 

1.2 

*1 

2.;.  1 

I.'  7 

T"i  u  loans                           _  - 

80.2 

7.« 

4.7 

Ti.6 

Ain  nmi  predecessor asencies 

1  iod  for  peace:  Vohintary  relief  agencies.. 

31.8 
8.1 

37.6 
1.* 

Total  grants 

7S.8 

7.8 

4.7 

72.6 

T..«il    

I   •.  ■•  ir  iii»»7  proKrim,  terhulcnl  cooperation. 


I'ar-aguay 

[VS.  fi.-»»'al  yv.irs,  uiilUoa.s  uf  jDllirs; 
|i'oi.iil-.t:oi!  !t.  I'.ii..^,  l.iKJO.WX):  arfi.  IV.OOO  SiiiKirt-  iliiliv' 


;  \  1'  i«T  capita,  $2(X1 


A/J.,1!>/1J 

.r  o."  Ill  r-»Ipomtno<l.ty  export  ■blinder  b;irtcrcoatriict3  from  July  1, 19.'>4llirough 

I  >T   .Jl,  I'X.j  at  oxiiort  marWi't  prices $0.6 

1    y.~.r  I'W)  projtram- 

i       !■.<  nl  txx)(i«ration 1  5 

C  uiitiiigCTicy  fimd - '  S 


Tola!. 
1M6«<J 

Principal 
repay- 
ments 

Intere.1t 
collected 

I'rinrlpal 

oulstaiid- 

tag 

LOAHS 

18.2 

7.8 

1.2 

1.4 

17.0 

7.8 

¥oty\  for  poat* 

Lottti^lo  pr.Viiif  .udii.ary 

ZO 

7.8 

.2 

Tot'il                                         

9.7 

10.4 

.2 

.4 
3.4 

9.7 

Kxiwift  liuiM.rt  n  .nK,  li".>;  toTin  loons 

&1 

7.3 

Tolul  \oM\n 

4«.3 

4.3 

8.2 

4J.  1/ 

t.li  \NT^ 

25.4 
3.4 

Fixxl  (or  piiu'i- 

tiranta  ff>r  (vwiomK-  ilercloimient 

\  oluTitary  n'Mi'f  ;iecn(  hm 

Oth.r  r.S.  i'<(m"!ii!f  iirugr.iiu- 

6.1 

6.8 

T')f:il  erants 

43.9 

4.  3  1            8.  2 

42.0 

1 

7T>OK.«f)7idt 

l'Is<"3l  yrar  l'"''''.  fTfikTam,  technlfal  (■■xiiK-ration $2,301) 

FUsoal  yPitr  1'.*.7  pnj.;r,im,  techiiu-al  i 'xjiirralion 2,  30i) 

.\erii  uitural  conuno'liiy  ciiKirts  u;   i^r  birtcr  cciiitracta  from  July  1,  1954, 
llinmBh  Dec.  31,  VM'.'k  at  eijiort  martet  prices 8 

.N'oTK,-  -Otficr  .-v;.'^i,'--t,ijirc  i  Uasirietl. 

rem 

[U.S.  4scal  years;  million.s  of  dollars] 

(Population  In  196.S  11,700,000;  area,  514,000 square  miles;  G  N  V  pcT  capita,  $280] 


5,0 
.:  1 


Total, 
194(^-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

i  <  i  \  :»  s 

09.9 

0.7 

0.7 

69.2 

4.^ 

24.4 
2.0 



Buhtrttiii   

KM>.:r!-iniiH.n  H  i.-k,  i-.rii:  t'Tiii  loans 

30.9 
280.6 

2.4 
1%8 

3.1 
44.6 

28.  ,1 
123.8 

i\5 
36.0 

M  i.i;.iry  .k-v...,;.!!..  c 

41.8 
18.9 

6.0 
16.0 

2.0 

a.2 

35.  ■: 
2.'J 

l\jta.  u.;»'.j          

411.8 

161.9 

sa.« 

259.9 

i.B  VNTS 

AU'  :.!.  !  pr.'.l.'r.  *ijr  ayu.cK',< 

iuo'l  lor  !»■  mv. 

Kmi  rm  :,.  y  relief  and  economic  dcvel- 

4S.S 

2«,  6 

?2.  4 

!4   "^ 

IW.  fl 

— 

21 S.  9 

151.9 

82.6 

259.9 

NOTE.^ 

a;   ■t!«r  >««i--i  i!u'e  diufii'ied- 

l.AO'.*  iH>uu<j«i  a(  m»»st«>u*ljie  validity  of  t3:.f)00,ii00  estimair  of  fiinli  ri(H-li"l  to 
ro;niilft«  Inter. Viiipnraa  Hldhway  (title  self-ciplaiiatory).  I>Ble  i.s.sueil  Dec,  8, 
l*i4.     Pertinent  doli.if  air.ouat*.  132.000,000. 

1 1  Ai  >'s  opinion.  i>(  uiin'>oewwy  posts  resulting  from  Inadequacle.s  In  th«  admtnlstr*- 
tlon  of  the  Inifr- Anieneau  Illgi.way  projtraiB  Im  tin  Kepvbuc  o(  Panama:  "Unne<*»- 
Ku-y  r<>*.-i  ol  $i:i,UOC.  Data  Issued  Mar.  24.  1964.  Pertmenl  dollar  amounts, 
IWI.OOO.UOO. 


'  ,\II>  carries  tiiis  amount  as  $.><), iXlo.CiOO;  $14.,'«fi,rioo  of  it  us  a  grant. 

AcririiUural  cuniimxlii  y  eijiort.-  ui.'.cr  harl^'r  cunlract*  from  July  1, 19M.  t 
i>ec,  31,  19<»,  at  eii>on  market  tirlws - 

Fiacftl  y«»r  1!X'><>  proirram' 

Teclmical  co<H)erHtuxi_. . 

Conttngeocy  (ui.  1 . . 

To<al,  flspai  war  IWifi  proKram 

Fl.soal  yeiir  1*37  prmjrain.  lectuucal  ci 

N;>TK  —.Ml  otlicr  a.ss!^tanee  ciik'tsii'ie'l. 


AWfiont 
irougb 
$44.4 


4.0 

o.a 


ixiration 


5.'< 
6.4 
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'V .S.  fisiuil  yam.  u.iii<uu»  o.'  lioliars) 
ll'ui  uistJi^  Ui  )%>»,  tiiujim,  uea,  Mi,yn,  agnu^e  ioilas,  0\i'  (lO'  caiuU,  $340] 


Venezuela 

;L.ir-.  li*!-^  >t_.r5    u.u.Lt'.iU.-  »■  ua>  ^s 
TPopulatlon  In  ■rare,  S.SOO.OOO;  area.  SK.OOC  square  inTles,  t5'NT»  per  capTta,  5833] 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

1.01  NS 

AID  and  ircleressor agencies 

1.0 

1.0 

Tot.J  iohfif 

1.0 



1.0 

ATM    :M'1  [irpilci  cssor  ii):(>ncies. ._ 

3.0 
0.1 



1-  ^H    '.  .^>r  iA.UX, 

i.::  cri.'eni  y  nl.c'jin  1  economic  4l0vel- 
cpHiant                           

Total  prants 

4.0 



1.6 

AXDandpnataeeasoraawdM 

RMd  Jar  jaaaw:  Dollar  «Bedit4MdeB 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans.... 

Social  Prosres?  Trust  Fund 

Military  aslstance 


Total  loans. 


Agricult<iriU  Otttiiniu'lity  cxp<jru  under  barlsr  poiitr:<.!.v  l^tmi  Jaly  1,  I9S4, 
tliiuugli  Dec.  31,  U««',,  at  export  market  price?.  ' .'      jjs  OOO 

Trinidad  auj  7\,bago 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1965, 1,000,000:  arca.a.«)0»(piare  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $632] 


GRANTS 

AJD  and  predetvssor  apcDcies  

Foor  for  pcacf   Voluntary  relief  agencies 
(HtiCT  U.tj.eeonoTnt 
Military  assistanee. 

Total  grants 


Total. 
1946-65 


68. 0 
13.  S 
119.2 
73.  C 
76.8 


337.9 


8.7 
16.2 

7.1 
16.1 


48.1 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


0.1 


3a« 

3.2 
28.7 


82. 8 


«2.« 


Interest 
collected 


«.« 


16.8 
1.6 
1.S 


lae 


20.  • 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


54.9 
13.8 
88.4 
69.8 
48.1 


27».l 


27£.l 


\ 

Total, 

Prin- 
cipal 
nepay- 

0.C 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
ont- 

F.iport-liri.i.rl  Bank,   ong-ten.:  loans 

13.0 

0  8 

12.4 

Tol.il  loaic-^ 

13.0 

.6 

.8 

12.4 

AH''  ,.1,1  iciili  CI  -M.r  la-'  ncjcs 

1  o<mJ  1,  .r  (wHiv 

la  ,•  rt-f  IK  y  n  lii  .  iii,'!  i  conoMiic  dcvcl- 
opnanit .    .     

29.2 

.3 
.6 
.2 

^  oHmtary  rr-ltf!  hp*'th*k*s 

Other  I    K   e<-WH>ni!c  i>rf»^r«n« 

T<*1«1  ^Mtl.« 

80.2 

.« 

.« 

12.4 

Agrwulniral   con'iroijiiy  export.s  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1,   1954 

thron.'l;  Dec,  31,  )•,«.',  ill  export  market  prices _'  $q.  1 

Fiscal  >\iir  i«fi(,  [jTnpmui,  jupporliBsassistanoe 1111111111111  8.0 

1  1  ca   year  l<)t'7  proptiun.  supjiorting  assistance "111 111  4.  o 

.J^V^"  ,'"  '''>"^"''''aiion  for  ihc  right  to  maintain  a  U.S.  Navy  base  in  Trinidad 

the  I  r.itcd  biulci  iisrc«d  ui  JU..  !c.  furnisli  the  f  lovcriui.ent  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Kc  i:,,.jkii,  Ui  exu»nuii.ii  .i.ss.»l.iiai  .--("■cifirnlly,  t!,<  arreeiranr  called  for  5iiprx)rting 
aisi  i.ii.u  iutUiiUi.u  o.  ill  iuu.Miii  iij  ftscH  year  mfv'S  and  V  mlllhjn  In  fiscal  ycHr? 
lyo4-tii . 

Uruguay 

IV.S.  fiscal  yews;  mfliiaDs  of  dollars] 
(Population  in  1905,  2,100,606;  area.  72,000  Mjuare  miles;  QNP  per  capita,  $518) 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prtn- 
cipai 
repay- 
ments 

Inteiesl 
collected 

eiptd 
out- 
standing 

LOAHS 

AID  aini  lireilecc.ssiir  agencies 

17.8 

flLl 
IS.  I 

0.3 

0.9 

17.5 

I  oi"l  lor  ;«»ic<' 

l.o.tr,.^  U'  [irivalc  ir.']u.-.try 

Loans  tti  goverjinitMiU).    

Tolal 

24.3 

l.l 

1.4 

23.1 

Fiport  iJiipiirt  liHiik.  ),,utAiT[u  l.ians 

Bcnik)  I'rogrn**  Trust  l-iin<l 

9.7 
10. « 
'2.2 

17 

0.4 

7.0 

Ollkir  I  ,S,  «'*»nornj<  pr<i^'rHiii'^ 

T.tai  .          _ 

12.7 

1.6 

0.4 

11.2 

Ti.lal  loans 

64.6 

6.7 

3.1 

88.8 

OJIAMI" 

.^rO  anrl  (.r<Ml4K>ass<»r  a««<MM-H'« 

hcmi  (or  ;«iw<.,   \i,liiiilHr>  rcia  '  ^^.^ej^  '  ] 

'''lar  1    ,•-    econoinic  programs 

8.8 

3.1 

■2.0 

35.4 



iMail  ir\   fLS,«l.s-tiuiee 

Tot.il  prant,'' 

46.3 

B.7 

3.1 

68.8 

MiUiom 


'AID  carries  thLsanioiint  a.s  $4,200,000;  $2,000,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 
Apncultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954  through 
Dec   Jl,  lye."!  at  ex[)ort  market  prices jj 

.Note  -Assi.stancT  for  fi.scal  ye  ,rs  19«i  and  1967  classified. 


Jihttioru 
Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  lix)m  July  1, 1954  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  cx[X)rt  market  prices.    ...  '  J2  1 

Fiscal  year  196fi  program— Technical  cooperation  ..  17 

Fiscal  year  1967  projram  -Technical  coo[vrition 14 


Oih^r  West  Indies 
[t'.S.  fiscal  years:  millions  of  dollars) 


Total, 
4955-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

None .. 

2.9 
.4 

r.mA.NT3 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  reliefagencies.. 

Total  grant*. 

3.3 

Jiffl/ionj 
Total  econoinic  assistance 13  3 


Regional   prngrams   in    Central   America   covering  Costa    Rica,    El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hondur^Ls,  Nicaragua   aiul  PauuuM,  UOCAF 


flJ.S.  fiscal  ^ars;  millions  of ::  aiarsj 


Total, 
l*J40~fl6 

Prin- 
cipal 

ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

J.OAWS 

.\JD  and  predeces.sor  aeoncies 

''^ocni  ;''-"?TP'^  Tr^i'i  ^l*l'i 

67.0 

ai 

67.  n 
2  « 

Total  loan.s  .   

09. « 

0.1 

89  9 

tniAirrs 
.\\\'  fin  :  pr*^i.-cj-.v.'ir  ai.'e:iC4«= 

M.2 

Tola:  grants 

14.2 

ai 

69  9 

^  Millioni 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation $3  9 

iLscji!  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation _....l..    i.  1 

NoTK.— Proposed  AID  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1967  through  bilateral  programs  In 
6  t  entral  American  countries  comprises  $10,400,000  in  technical  cooperation  and  $36  ■ 
000,000  in  development  loans. 
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Lnlin  America  rrgional 
[f  3.  flscal  years;  mllllona  of  dollars] 


Total. 
1S46-66 

Prln- 

rlpal         Int«'rP8t 
rppiiy-       (KiUetted 
men  la 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

Eiport-lmport  Hii'.k,  twctrtpnn  loans 

24.0 

3.0 

8.9 

22.  0 

Total  loaii.**                        

28.0 

3.0 

9.  9 

2-J  0 

y<Mh\  for  PoiiCf     \    'iuiit;U"y  re:!*'!  ai:*\iOit'S 
Sfn'ial  i'r'iervss  Trn.st   Kuni!  ■             ., 

137  2 
1.3 

14.3 
M0.0 

12.3 



._....... 

Tot.l'i   ijr.iist-t                

71S.1 

3.0 

9.9 

-*J,  0 

1  Ain  has  !i  fo.lM.iU'    <"-•  rf'|>'irt,  j)    V<i  stating  Uiat  $2,«  iiniiiim  of  tills  lU'tin'  !.■(  » 
loan       Thr  fnli  ajii.xuit  is  i  t'r ml 
'  !U'lrri's."ri,s  ^lii.^rriiitMii.-.  t.i  iiitiT  .\iiu'rioan  I  x-vlopmiMil   it  ihk. 


ir  ;  *»  '  ;  r  it'r  un.  tfchiiical  c<M)iM'ratlon 


AFRICA 


Algeria.  Burundi,  Camero<in.  Central  Afrli-an  Republic,  Chad,  Congo 
I  Brazzaville!  ,  Congo  i  Le<:)poldvllle) ,  Dal  omey.  Ethiopia.  Gabon. 
Gambia.  Ghana.  Guinea.  Ivury  Coast.  Kenyf..  Liberia,  Libya.  Malagasy 
Republic,  Malawi,  Mall.  Mauritania,  Morocco.  Niger,  Rwanda.  Senegal, 
Sierra  Leone.  Somali  Republic,  South  Africa,  Republic  of.  Southern 
Rhodesia.  Sudan,  Tanzania.  Togo,  Tunlsl;i,  Uganda,  Upper  Volta, 
Zambia,  Ea.st  .Africa  Regional.  Regional  USAID  Africa,  Africa  Regional. 


Afru-ii,  total 
IV.9.  flsciil  yi'iir^.  millions  of  Inll^ir-ii 
!  Topulation  in  196«,  263,000,000;  area.  11,300,000  .squarp  miles;  ONP  ] 


,$14'. 


• 

Total, 
194<>-«.5 

Prin- 
cipal 
re  pay - 
menu 

Interest 
i-oilecteci 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 

itiinilin^ 

.\11'  :iv.'\  pr>N!.-ct',s.H«)r   tgrii'ifs 

Kixi-l  ;i)r  (■■■ii-.' 

Kx{«irt  IiniK^rt  H  ii:k.   ioiig  leriii  ioaiia.    . 

Mth.-r  r  .-^    p<-.HM>nuc  prograinS-. - 

.Miiitiiry  ,i.ssi.s[  i.;ce_ 

724  3 

l.V).  2 

379.  -I 

31    3 

10.  7 

n  1 

:i 

it;i.  1 

37  9 

,^7   5 
4   7 
0.5 

713  2 

149  9 

21H,  4 

7   1 

7  9 

Tot.il  ajaii.H                      

1.296.0 

199.5 

101.2 

1,096.5 

^>,NTa 

968.9 
701,8 
106.4 
175.4 

F(xxl  for  p«'*^                           

Military  ajwlstaiice                                          .    . 

Total  grants       ... 

1,941.  5 

199  ,'i 

101.2 

1.096.5 

Agriciiltiirai  corn  mini  ity  i"\|«>rt.<   iiriiler  barter  contraota  from  July    1,    19,M, 
through  Dec   .11,  I'j'^'i.  tit  ■  <(»irt  imirlict  [trices     '  %~<''  "■ 

Kl'*ca1  year  1967  program 

.Supporting  ajwwtance     27  0 

Technical  ooofieratioti 94  n 

Development  loans IJO  U 

TotJil 

r-hio-.-^oviet  bloc  a!«istan(V  cumulative  through  1966 


221.0 

1,  121  t) 

This  figure  tiicludeH  .\riKoia,  v_  auary  Islands,  Ma<leira,  Motaiiii.tique.  and  ."^io  Tdnie. 


Algeria 

ir.8.  fiscal  years:  millions  of  diiilars) 

(Population  In  1966.  11,000,000;  area,  920,000  .tqu  are  miles;  ciNl'  }<>r  rai  it;i,  $22.';! 


Total. 
1966  66 

Prin- 
cipal 
re[«iy- 
nients 

Interest 

c.liecle.l 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
stun  liiug 

(NO    IOAN9) 

OR  ^. NTS 

3  9 

102.  1 
55  9 

Foo<l  for  peace 

Einergency    relief   anl    economic   de- 
velopment  

\'otuntary  relief  agenne? 

Total  grant.-*                           

161.9 

i 

i 

Mtlliom 

Total  economic  iKS.<istan(-e  .  $1')1  IJ 

.Vgricultural  c<jmniLK!ity  eiixirts  uu'ler   t.iirter  c<intracts  from  July  1,  1»&4. 
through  Dec.  31.  19t).';,  at  eiport  iriariiet  prices. 1  s 

Oran.l  total 1«3.  7 

Sino  .Soviet  bloc  ii.ssist:ip('e  cumulative  thrnucli  19l>."> 302.  0 

Fis<'«!  year  1966  j.roi^ram,  te<'hnical  c<>oj>erution 0.6 

Ki..>al  year  1967  proKnini,  Icchniral  co<>SH'ration 0.9 

liitriiniii 

(U.S.  fls<-al  years,  milluiius  .,f  .h.li.irs] 

[Population  In  lOW,  !,R0O,0(X),  area,  11,000  square  niiles.  (iNP  i*r  ra[.i(;i.  V.n] 


Total. 
1962  65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

1  IIUNS 
OP.ANTS 

\in  an'l  pre'lece.ssor  Hgen<"lt^ 

0) 

n  6 

3    K 
3  0 

(') 

(') 

(•) 

KiMw]  for  peaav 

F.mergency  reiief  anl  economic  -ieve! 

Total  granli.   .     .      

7  4 



1  No  loans 


Total  ecxjnornlc  li.s.sistance.    .      ..    .   -.. 

.Agricultural  (.^)iiiino.lity  exi>ort.s  unMer  barter  contract.s  from  July  1 .  19»J4,  throu^rh 
Dec   31,  1965,  at  piiKirt  marliet  price-s .     . 

(Iranii  total-  --   ..    .  

KLscal  year  1966  program,  technical  c«>o[)eratii)n 

FLscal  year  1967  program,  t«t;lmical  c^M.iperation  ,. , 


MiUwn> 

r  4 


NoTE,^— AID  currently  susi>enile<i  ilue  to  treatment  of  I'.S.  officials. 

Cainfroon 

[r  ,-3.  fls^^i  years,  million.s  of  dollars] 
I  Population  in  196S,  4,700,000;  area,  1K3,000  square  iiiile.s;  (IN  P  i>er  capita,  »126) 


Total, 
1961-66 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
due  and 
unpaid 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

I.O.tNS 

AID  an>I  predece.s,sor  agenrie.s  ;total  loans) 

12.4 

12.4 

oR\.VTS 

AID  and  prfxiece.s,sor  agencies  .. 

9  3 
4 

2  7 

F(xxl  for  i«a<-e    Voluntary  relief  agencies 
(ither  f  S.  economic  program.s 

Total  grant.S- 

12  4 

12  4 

Agricultural  cornmo'lity  exi>orts  under  barter  contnuts  from  July    1,    ly.M, 

through  Dec.  31.  IWk^,  at  exjwrt  market  prices W,  fioo 

Fl.scai  year  1966  program,  tc>chnical  cooiieration... „„ ...... (Hill,  (K»i 

Fiscal  year  1967  prografu    technical  cooix>ration..„ .... .... MtHI,  tKXi 
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[Population  in  IW"..'.,  1 


Central  Ajrtcan  Republic 
[U.P.  fiscal  years:  millions  of  dollars] 
30n.0i«i,  area  ;a'.,000  square  miles;  ONP  per  capita,  $90) 


LOANS 


None  

GR.fKTfl 
AID  mill  preiieccs.s<ir  at'oncies. 
Total  gruPits 


Total, 
1962-65 


2.8 


2.8 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
due  and 
unpaid 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


Miitiom 

...    $2.8 


Total  economic  it.s.slstance 

Fiscal  year  lytKl  program— Technical  cooperation 

Fi.scal  year  19(i7  program— Technical  cooperation 6 

Note.    In  1964  Central  African  Republic  received  Communist  commitments  of 
economic  aid  amounting  to  $4,000,000. 

Chad 

H'.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


! Population  ;n  li'f..\  3.400,000;  area,  49,0 

00  square  i 

nlles;  GNI 

'  per  caplt 

1.  J701 

Total, 
1961-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

(NO  loans) 

■  IRANTS 

3.0 

1.1 
.1 

FockI  for  iH'aCH': 

Kinerpency    rt'Uef   and    economjc    dc- 

4.2 

Total  economic  !i.s.st.stance 

Fiscal  year  1966  program— Technical  cooperation. 
Fiscal  year  1967  program -Technical  cooperation. 


...     $4,2 
1.  1 


Congo  (Brazzaville) 
[C.S   fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

ll'opulation  m  l'j«..''.  1  .(iOO,OfK.i;  area,  132,000  square  miles:  Ci.NP  per  capita.  $135; 


Total, 
1946-66 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

Kiport-Imixirt     Hank,     lont;-term     loans 
(total  loiinsi - 

0.2 

0.2 

(.HA  .MS 

2.0 
.2 

FckkI  (or  i)eace    Kmergeiicy  reliel  and  eco- 

Total  CTiiiil'i 

2.4 

.2 

Congo-Liopoldville — Continued 
[U.S.  Qscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


NoTF  Mistreatment  oi   ('  S    ofluiiiis  became  .so  flagrant  the  United  States  with- 
drew lis  .\nil'a.ss,i(!or  aii>l  suti»:i  ie-l  the  sniali  aid  program. 

(  (inyii-Lciipoldville 

[V.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars) 

IFoiiuliiiioi.  ;■,  l&f/),  15,900,000:  area  906,000  square  miles;  ONP  per  capita,  $80] 


^ 

Total, 
1963-68 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prln- 
clpal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

16.0 

1S.0 

Fixxl  for  i)oac<*: 

3.4 

20.1 

Total                         .          ..... 

23.6 

23.5 

Total  loan* 

3&S 

Sg..*) 

i- 

Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

GRANTS 

192.9 

3.4 
36.8 

17.6 
9.6 
15.3 

Food  for  peace: 

Grants  for  economic  development 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  de- 

275.6 

275.6 

MiUion* 
*      Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July   1,   1954, 

'  through  Dec.  31.  1965,  at  export  market  prices $3.3 

Fiscal  year  1966  program— Technical  cooperation — 1-  3 

Fiscal  year  1967  program— Technical  coo[>eration.- 8 


Note.— Other  assistance  classified. 

Dahomey 
[U.S.  fiscal  years,  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  In  1965,  2,250,000;  area  45,000  square  miles;  ONP  per  capita,  $70) 

!2 


Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry. 
Loans  to  governments 


Total  loans. 


Total, 
1946-65 


0.1 

.1 


AID  and  predecessor  agencies 

Food  (or  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment  - 

%'oluntary  relief  agencies 

M  iiitary  assistance ■ 


Total  grants. 


4  3 


1.9 

2.2 

.1 


8.5 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


0.1 

.1 


.2 


.2 


Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation. 
Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation. 


Milliont 

....     $0.5 

.6 


Ethiopia 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[Population  in  1965.  20,200,000;  area  457,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $49' 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
Standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies 

36.5 

1.4 

Z4 

35.1 

Food  for  peace; 

.2 
.5 
1.4 

Dollar  credit  sales 

Total                   

Zl 
20.6 
1.4 

.1 

7.  7 
.4 

l1 

12 

zo 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs 

IZS 

Total  loans 

59.5 

9.6 

4.7 

49.9 

GRANTS 

e&2 

10.0 

2.6 

10.6 

95.6 

Food  for  peace: 

Emergency   relief  and   economic   de- 

Mililary  assistance 

187.0 

9.6 

4.7 

49.9 

■  AID  <<arrie.s  this  figure  as  $11,000,000;  $10,600,000  of  it  is  a  grant.  Other  assisUnce 
classified.  ,,.,, 

A  gricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1 .  1954,  through 

Ue<-.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  price ,,an 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 lis.o 

Note.— (lAO's  opinion  of  lumishing  of  militao'  as.<!lstance  to  Ethiopia  in  excess  of 
the  country's  ability  to  elTectively  utUiie  the  equipment  (classified).  (Title  is  self- 
explanatory.)    Date  issued,  May  6.  1964. 
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Vabon 

[V  r^    fl.>»cai  j-Viirs;  luillifiiH  o   ilnllarsl 

I  Population  In  19BS.  4M,000;  area  10.3,000  square  rilles;  GNP  per  capita.  $?7^ 


(iuirtea  •* 

{V  S.  fvn-iii  yo»r«,  niuiio  li  o[  Jollofi, 
I  Population  In  1965,  3.500,000.  aria  Ui.OUO  s<iiiaro  nillcs,  GNP  i»  r  capita,  $70] 


(NO  LOA>a) 
QBAMTS 


AID  and  predeconor  agencies 

Food  tot  paace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies. 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs 


'1    iljll  ?T.lI!tl 


Total, 
1861-65 


.1 
2.2 


4.8 


Prin- 
diml 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
Stan  din !! 


MlUiont 

Total  economic  a.ssi.<tance - M.  8 

Fiscal  ypar  !»•'•«  proersm— Technical  coop<>riit i'>n .  7 

Fiscal  year  11W7  i>rogTam — Technical  cooperation .  4 


iiamhm 

{V  ~    ';s- vl  ycir<:  mllllotii  "    'i"il:irsl 

rPopulation  In  1968.  300,000,  area,  4,000  snusuf    nlles;  Ci  VP  per  capita,  $85] 


Totul. 
1946-6.'; 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

I'rln 

CI  pa 
out- 
standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

ai 

T>t  »'    CT  U,!  - 

.1 

T'ltai  economic  a«lJtanoe  - --  $100,000 


Fl.scttl  year  lyVi  program,  (• 
F-'Coi  i'-ar  li»i7  proerjm.  ■ 


■i^^ix^ration    . .'>8,  000 

l^-ninon  , SO,  000 


(rhiinn 
•iifs,  imli.  iiH  ')(  'lulliir^i 


IPopulatlon  in  1965.  7,700.000.  area.  92.000  sriuarp  miles;  ONT 

i*er  capita 

.  t-'Ml 

I'M*  (ki 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

82.0 
6S.0 

ai 

0.7 
1.1 

81.3 
66,0 

T  '(  i     .ins 

147.0 

.1 

1.S 

146.9 

caxsTS 

0.0 

LB 

4.9 
XO 

KiiuTi^tftt  V    TvVwt  aiul   economic   de- 

vcIi>i>njt'Ut -    --    -   -   

Total  grants                    

U.& 

.1 

1  8 

IM  Q 

Agricultural  commolity  export*  un  !■  r  'carter  .  jp'  ^  ui  ■  'roni  Jmy  1,  i',i.'.4.  llir' 

i  >fc    M    ','»»■.'•    !!  *»T  port  marker  pncr.-i 

.-^  ip>-^.>v..-i  .  ..«    ».v^.^t.uic«  cuiimJati ve  Uiri>*i«h  liltiA . 

y  ^.  ti  V  t' ir  :  "."  :  r  »tT  iin.  technicil  ciMi[)er:it  :on  

t  ;,sc;i;  ye.ir  i"  "  ;  '  »vt:iiii.  technicjl  cooiKTation  . . 


M'.Ur 
Ktl 


BLO 
L4 

1.3 


NOTE- 

fuller  a.Wkstaiicr  cliuisilie<l 

In  ti.scal  year  1967  All)  *  U;  coiitiiine  to  dL^ii-«.ie  Ui  Wuin  uiMiir-it  hn^ 
T>nm  ^\nr^  fthiminum  refinery  prou'.rti  uii'ler  co:!iat;;;afuu  u. .*'!'■  s*  •.( 
i>i!    r  ^(  ii<i   projects  are  not  coiileiiipi.Ui'j. 


fj.   \  t  iirs 


\ 

Total, 
1959-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
menu 

Interest 
collected 

Prln- 
cipiU 
out- 
standing 

/ 

/                                      LOANS 

B.5 

0.1 

5.B 

:k  Koo.i   for  iM-ir,' 

3  8 
21.5 

Xi,t;i!                               

26.1 

25.1 

30.  S 

.1 

30.6 

<rRS  -^TS 

1- v,,o<i     iijf     i- av       I  y.ii  r\^Kiu:y    reticl    and 
tTononn''  .l'^v>  '■•;■■'■'.■';?         . - 

14  9 

■2  0 
1   9 
.S 

......>.. 

T,,t  .1  ;/rnnts                                 .   

30.8 

.1 

30  6 

Miio.S>ivut  liliM-  js.vistinoe,  cumulative  throuijli  I'-tlS $120 

1- iscal  year  19*)  prourMin,  techninii  ctxilx'r.iti.m 2.0 

)■  LscaJ  year  19<17  prcigrmii.  teclmirjil  coot"'r  iiion 3,3 

Nonr.     mher  iissistanoe  cla-isilid 

/;  'try  Cods' 

[U.S.  fisciv!  y-  irs,  lUiUi'.n.^  u(  .liil.irs) 

(Population  in  1905.  3.800,1X10;  area,  l.'5,U00  square  miles;  ONP  per  riipita,  t'l'>! 


T.t.U, 
p.«,l  oi 

Prin- 
cliwi 

repiy- 
mculs 

Int^'teist 
collected 

Prin- 
clp  u 

out- 

st;ui'li:ii: 

LOANS 

6.7 

6  7 

Food  for  peace : 

IjAjuui  to  Dflvate  indu'*trT         ......... 

.6 
1.0 

4.0 

6.5 
4.8 

6.  ."> 

FtI»ort-Iiru>«:>ri  Hauk .  ;.»u»;-t.Tiii  UxuiH 

0.1 

4.  ft 

17.8 

.1 

17.8 

f  m an'ts 

6  4 
.1 

2.6 
.1 

(>r'i>r  '     ^   ''^  .I'iomic  prograius               .  ... 





•''■■         ^         L.    lUl.t 

TittAl  trr  int"*             ..... 

a2 

.1 

K  ■- 

Fi.scal  yenr  I'kV,  pr  n"  i 
[•'l^';i!  ye-ir  I'*.'  pr  yr.. 


i;^'r  It  iitri . 
iK'rnlu>u, 


...      »U  J 
.9 


[I'..-',  f)-..  i;  ye  irs.  iiuUini*  n!  ,\,,\\  iri; 
Ijtl.'.  ■MOO.M*):  :u-e^i  .■2.s,!l()i)  sipiarc  miles.  CSV  [xr 


Tntvl. 
1946-65 

Pr!n- 

Clll.ll 

repay- 
uuuts 

Interest 
collecleil 

Prin- 

Clp  ll 
(Ult- 

T  "'  .  v^ 

2  8 
3.8 

2  1 

I  .,»r  t'-r  ;>•■  u"*'    I  '.'llir  cro'lU  la.'--.    . 

3  i 

8.6 

6  6 
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Kenya — Continuod 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars. 


Total. 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

OKA  NTS 

AII^  and  pre(leces.sor  .igcncles 

17.4 

8.8 
1.7 
1.2 

F(M)<i  fv>r  iM'ace: 

Emertreiicy  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Total  grants                             .        .   . 

29.1 

6.6 

Malagasy  Republic 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

(Population  In  1965,  6,200.000;  area.  230,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capiu  $95] 


.\fillioW 
At,Ticultiiralcoiniiio<iitycii>ortsunderliartercontractsfrom  July  1,1954,  through 

iJcc.  31, 1965,  at  cxixirt  market  prices $0.7 

Rino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  1965 62.0 


Fiscal  year  1966  program— Technical  cooiieratlon. 
Fiscal  year  1%7  I'rocram— Technical  cooperation. 


Liberia 
(U.S.  fiscal  years;  raUlions  of  dollars] 
[Population  In  1966,  1,100,000;  area  43,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $175) 


LOANS 


AID  and  itredece.s,^or  agencies.. 

FiKKl  for  iK'aci':  Dollar  credit  sales 

KirK)rt. Import  Haiili.  loiiK-term  loans  ' 

I  It  her  r  S.  economic  proprams 

.M  iliiary  jt'-sistancc 


Tulal  loallS- 


AID  and  prcdecciisor  agencies 

Food  for  peace;  Voluntary  relief  agencies. 

Other  U.S.  ecouomic  programs 

M  ilitarv  a.s.sistaiicc 


'I  ota!  prant.s 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

48.3 

8.6 

101. » 

»7.0 
1.1 

0.2 

.2 

14.5 

48.1 

8.4 

15.6 

87.4 
7.0 

.3 

.8 

106.9 

15.2 

16.6 

151.7 

56.3 
1.9 
8.0 
4.6 

69.8 

15.2 

IS.  6 

161.7 

1  Kxehnies  refunding  of  .$13,200,000  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

!  .\I  1)  carries  this  amount  a,s  $15,000,000;  $8,000,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

MiUioiu 

Atrricultural   Comnuxlity    F\p.  rts   under  bart«"r  contracts  from  July  1,  1964, 

through  Dec,  31,  li"».'i  at  i  xi".rt  market  prices $0.3 

FiMal  year  19<i';  program,  tectinical  afisLstanoe 7 

Fs.'-eal  y- ,ir  19*17  progr.iin.  technical  assistance .7 

Libya 

!'".*.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars 

iFepu'.iiion  ill  p.^.',.  1,(X)0,000;  area,  680,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $365] 


ToUl, 
1946-65 


LfUSS 

AH)  anil  pre deeessor  agencies 

Tcitai  loans 

(,P.  >.  ^^'^ 


AID  jnd  predecessor  agencies 

Food  lorpMBB: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment  

Volunt:u"y  rt'lief  agencies. 

Other  U.S   rH-onoinie  ])rograms 

Military  ii.s.^istan(e 


Total  grants 


7.1 


7.1 


laae 


27.5 

7.8 

33.4 

10.6 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


0.8 


209.9 


.8 


Interest 
collected 


0.9 


.9 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


63 


6.3 


Total. 
1959-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  pre<leeessor  agencies 

2.7 

2  7 

Total  loans 

2.7 

2.7 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predece.ssor  agencies 

3.3 
1.9 

Food  for  jieacc:  Voluntary  relief  agencies.. 

Total  grants          . ,     , 

5.2 

1 

■>  - 

Fiscal  year  19i.ti  program— Technical  cooperation. 
Fiscal  year  1967  i)rograiii— Technical  cooiicration. 


Millinm 

$0.9 

.6 


McUawi ' 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 
(Population  in  1965,  4,200,000;  area,  46,000  snuarc  miles;  GXP  per  capita,  $39) 


Total, 
1956-C5 


Xone . 


6  3 


GRANTS 


AID  and  predecessor  agencies 

Food  lor  peace: 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment  

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

Other  V.S.  economic  programs 


Total  grants. 


.1 
.1 

'a.o 


8.2 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
uients 


Interest 
collected 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


'  Data  shown  includes  assistance  to  Nyasaland  during  years  prior  to  becoming  the 
independent  state  of  .Malawi. 

Milliont 

Total  economic  assistance -- - $8.2 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices 5 


Grand  total 8.7 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation 1.7 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation 2.2 

Republic  of  Mali 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 
IPopulation  in  19W,  4,600,000;  area,  465,000  s<iuare  miles;  GNP  iier  capita  $65) 


Total, 
1961-65 

TPrin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
ciiial 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

3.2 

3.2 

Total  loans                    .............. 

3.2 

3.2 

GKANTS 

ATD  and  nredecessor  &eencies 

9.5 

.9 
2.2 

Food  lor  peace:  Emergency  relief  and  eco- 

1Z6 



3  2 

Milliom 
.\i.'niu:iural  coii!ii!r»lity  ejporp^  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
i'ec   31,  IWWi.  at  export  n.arket  inoes   .     $0.3 

NuTF      No  funds  requestiHi  lor  Lilya  for  fiscai  \ear  1967,  which  no  longer  receives 

AID. 


MiUiont 

Sino-Sovi.i  l.i.,"'  as.<, 'Stance  cumulative  1965 $98.  0 

Fiscal  yejir  19t>fi  prograin,  technical  cooperation.. -      1-4 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  teclmical  cooperation 1.0 

N'cjTE  -  Ai;  other  a.s.<!Stan«  clivssifie*!. 
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Maureiania 

(U.S.  Oaeal  ye!»rs.  mlUlon.s  of  .loUars) 
;iu;.ition  in  10C3,  800,000;  area,  419.000  *iu»r<>  milea;  i.  \  !■  (.or  c.ip.t*,  llis; 


Tati\l, 

Prln- 
rlpal 
repuy- 
ments 

ItltTCSt 

cullerwd 

I'rln- 

1  li.ii 

ont- 

sliinillni; 

I  «  1  A  \  1 

An>  in  t  i-ft-'-ifMr^^or  tgcncies _„ 

1.4 

1  i 

Totftl  toons 

1.4 

1  4 

GRANTS 
Air^  :\ihl  pro^locp'ssor  agencies 

.4 

.8 
.7 

i-  tTiprefiiry  rp1i«r  und  economic  devel- 
oiuncnr                         

\'r.'iUiU;u'v  re   0'  riq-'ncrW ._ 

Total  grants 

1    4 

1    4 

Fiscal  year  1966  proftram— Technical  a.s,si.stanc* $o. - 

i  .seal  year  1W57  program— Technical  asjiistance 2 


.\foro''  " 

rr.S.  fiscal  yc:\rs,  luiliioti-  of  dollars] 

!PoiMil»llon  In  19«3,  13.4O0.nO0;  area.  171.000 -tquixro  miles;  ONP  per  capita,  $191) 


Total, 
l»«l>-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ment* 

Interest 
collected 

I'rln. 
ri;jni 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

AII>  t'l  i  in-'lecessor agencies 

270.1 

Z2 

27.0 

267.9 

i\'L-i  Tor  pfuce: 

Loans  to  private  industry. 

3.5 

23.2 

Lewis  to  goveriinieuts 

Tot:il 

!6.7 
6.0 

36.7 

Military  aMistance 

Total  loans . 

3<i2.8 

Z2 

27.0 

300.6 

MtASTS 

A  1 1 )  :iF   i  ;>r'-ir  - -■.).*  .ijoucies 

19.4 

1(4.8 

M>.8 

Z6 

28.9 

Kiueriri-icy  rt  aef  and  economic  devel- 

opTTl*»nt 

Voliii  tiirv  r.-   .-faffincies 

(>r>vri    --        1     'uc  programs 

H  .  :  ir\  viii,.uiin.-« 

2i;i.  3 

2.2 

27  0 

3oao 

A ericultural commodity  eiports  under  barter  conlra(  ts  from  July  1, 1954,  thrniiiih 
Dec.  31,  1968,  at  eiix>rt  nmrliet  priciM    _ _  jn  n 

Smo-Sovlet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  iLrun^ii  1  ••■,., lllllllllllllllllim^l    U.i) 

Note.— Other  assistance  cUisslfied. 

ICS.  fiscal  ymrs:  ni;:l;.>',-'  ..r  '!n!l;iral 
fPopulation  in  196.';,  3.300.0W);  area,  4t<0..)oo  -riun-c  miles;  GN'P  per  capita,  $75] 


- 

Total, 
1961-65 

Prin- 
cipal 

repay- 
ments 

Interwt 

Prin- 
cipal 

St  irMiiie 

tOA  N3 

.Mn  mi  prf^'Iocos^jr  igoncles     . 

2.3 

2  3 

Total  loans 

Z3 





T3 

1R \ VT1 
Alii  i*rw1  pr»'*1..<.#-s«*>r  ^ft'nrit'M 

5  1 

M    i.ftiry  ■l.><:il5t!inf« 

iota!  ijriiib: 

&5 

2  3 

Fi-.«»' year  1966  proRrara    iwhiiic-al  i^>fiperatl<)n      ..  "       t'o  s 

i-iscaJ  year  1967  program.  l«clinic»i  oooperatloa. ".'.!-!I      12 


\  ig  frill 

II'.S.  fl.toal  years,  ndlilons  of  dolhirs] 

(Pnpnlutimi  In  lotj."!,  4.1,,V)0,000;  lura,  S.'ST.OOO  "qiifirr  mile^:  I'-N  I'  [x-r  enpiT  i,  tl'r.". 


Total. 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

.\Ili  A     !  [.r.  "l' .(■•isor  aiseiifie.').  __ 

l''\IK»rt   Irnj-irt  Haute,  lonK-t^'tin  lo;ulS 

57.6 

6.7 

'.2 

.3 

0.4 
1.3 
.2 

'■.I 

i7    ' 

.,i 

1  ,)l.il  l,..in5 

64.8 

1.9 

.8 

62.9 

An>  <>nil  pr^tecos.sor  agchclec.    ..-    

79  2 

2  2 

13.8 

.7 

1-  >.h1  for  |K>w»-   Voluntary  relief  ageiicle*. . 

oth.-r  I    >   wouoinlc  prognuns 

Miin.tr>  ai,.^i..«iiii,ce 

T..t.il  Rr.iuti 

95  9 

1  9 

.8 

(!"  0 

.\t'ri  u'iiir:iIcommo<i:i     eiixiri,,  u],.l.T  luu-icr  coiiir  u  u  fmin  July  1, 1954,  ttiroiigh 

1  >.■<■    :il,  1W".    ;it  fcivrl  ii.irkrt  |.r,i~ ._ $.'}.ii 

Snio-.-k>vi<-t  I.H«'  llss;^lnlu■<■  tliruuKli  \\lhA         ... „... „.  14.0 

KlHC:il  yciT  I'"/i  J.r  .i;r:.lll.  tech  Mr, li  r,«>i,-r,ition 18.  .1 

Ki>c-»1  >!•  ir  l*"i"  pri)i;r  iiii.  tvi'tinn  li  c»i"in-riiliu:i .  .          _. 18.3 

'■  I  ii-liiilt".i  Ji:t,SiK).i1i»i  for  PiMO'  Cariw,  $jfio,(in   f,.r    tritpglc  materials. 
'  AID  c.irries  this  ;ini.iunt  i^  $I4,[iO().i)i»>    <.i.t..,:«'.'Hi)  0!  it  is  a  grant.   -(i5ee  report, 
I>   'J?  ' 

S'tTt  —Other  a.s-^bt  ivro  c!_ii.fi    •■  I 

Iiuaii'la  i 

11'  5-  fljc-il  yt"irs;  nitlUong  af  iuilari] 
(Populiitlon  in  1965,  3,000,000;  aren.  10,1«6  -iqiiiirf  nillc-l  '^ 


Tf.til, 
1962-6.-1 

ITin- 
rlpHl 
repay- 
ments 

rntere^t 
collected 

Prin- 
cipiil 
out- 
standing 

(NO   LOANW 

<,KAVT^ 

ATO   i:,'l  pre<ifri  >,-ur  ;it^;,ii''^ 

0.8 

.8 
.1 

i  jirl  fjr  pfa<-i', 

KiuiTfifni-y  n-;;i-f  up.  t  wouoniic  devd- 
opinf'ut 

\'ulanl;kri  r'-iu'f  ii;''r.cic^ 

Total  grant ■!. . 

1.7 

i 

... 

...       1 

'I'  >t  i!  e!-,i[!oii'. '.I-  iLssi..t  til  ire. _ JJ.7 

Ki.s.il  year  rj<)«  protrram— Techiiieal  cooperation . ....... '..'...      .5 

FLM-al  >eir  19ti7  prirgram— Teclinioal  cooi>eratlon..........„....„.„,.„.„^*..      ,2 

.N'(jtk  —(.Mtior  iL'i.'-U'-! mee  rla.s.iifle.l. 

Senegal 

H'..-!    n.si  ll  years;  millloin  of  -lolLirs] 
rPapuiallKU  In  l*;-,  ,1. 400,000;  :u-ea,  7r,,000  ,<^jii  .re  iii;i,-^  OM*  per  Cupil.i,  J'iOO) 


Tot  il, 
I'Jtil  -60 

Prtn- 

ri'i'  ly- 

UienlS 

Interest 

Prin- 
cipal 

(Hit- 

Stan  din  It 

lOAVS 

1.3 

% 

f 

1  .1 

FiHi'l  fur  pe  u-e- 

!.<iAns  ti)  priv  ite  uvlustry 

.6 

20 

I.uan,s  tu  governments ., 

Total  loan*! 

26 
.3 

2  C 

F.iporl-liuiKirt  P.  ink    I.Tig  term  loan.s.  .. . 

.3 

Total  !uan< 

12 

4.2 

.\rn  ami  pre(lecev.or   lireiK-iefi 

7.2 

.3 
Z6 

as 

Z6 

l-'iXHl  for  i»eaee: 

Knierijeney  relief  and  economic  'lerel- 
opmeiit 

V'uhintjiTy  relief  iieencies 

^►ther  r..S.  e<'onoii;ie  programs 

MUit.u-y  a,ssut.inre 

Total  gran  t.«         

1S.0 

4  ■-' 
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Siwgal — Continued 

Mittioju 

•■ .    .  uiliiril  coramodttyexport.'i  under  (tarter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

I  'r,    ai,  1965,  atesport  market  pricos $5.  s 

111  I'n'.t  .-seneKal  rccrlvetl  Comnmnist  commitments  of  economic  aid  amounting  to.  7.  0 

i'L^a!  \i-ar  l'.»Vr  proerain: 

Te<  Imicai  cooper  iiion .* 

.^niiiKirttnK  a.s..*i>t:inee .2 

Fwiii  yi  .ir  li»  7  pri);raiii,  teclmical  cooperation ._ .6 

Sierra  Leone 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 
(Population  In  1W.S,  2,300,000;  area   2f,000  .square  miles;  GN'P  per  capita,  $115] 


- 

Total. 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
coUected 

Prta- 

clpal 
out- 
standing 

I.OAH8 
Foo'i  for  peace*  Oollar  credit  sales 

l.S 
10.2 

1.8 

K\|K>rt-Im[)Orl  It.inli  ionjc  term  loans 

10.2 

12.0 

1^0 

IIP  ANTS 

\I1'    I'll  pf-eiire    inr    i-.'encle^ 

!■(«..!  for  iwaee    \  oUiiH  ,iry  relief  agencies. . 

2.8 
6.1 

Total  Tilil  ■ 

15.1 

12.0 

MiUioni 
Agricultural  commodity  etports  under  barter  conlr.icts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

l>ec   31.  19i'..i.  at  export  market  prices $0.1 

Fiscal  yejir  llKifl  prinirani,  tecliincal  coojieration 2.3 

Fiscal  yetir  iyi>7  pro^raiii,  teclmical  coojwratioii 2.1 

Somali  Rrpvblie 

(IT.s.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

IP olMilation  in  19<m.  2,000.000;  area.  246,000  square  miles;  ONP  per  capita,  $oO] 


To<al. 
1954-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 

cipul 

Ol«- 

standing 

Air*  and  pre-leee.,  ..ir  ..i^-n'-ie^ 

6.2 

0.1 

6.2 

To!  a  io:,n^                  

6.2 

.1 

6.2 

(.E(  NTS 

32.2 

6.8 

.3 

1.9 

i  o*>l  tor  jteju* 

Liiiertjency   rtUcf  and  economic  d«- 

\'oluntary  relief  .*ceneie3. 



Total  prmt-; 

41.2 

.1 

6  2 

M  U.imt 
.\-.'-ii  irtural   T'oioinoiiiy    P'vp.vt."   un«ier   barter  contracts  from  July    1,    :...-i. 

through  i'ec   ;tl.  m«i',  at  exiMir!  in  irliet  pric»>s. tiki 

,^!ni>-,-^oviet  tiltx'  a<-iisi  irice  ruuiui.ilive  throiicli  1965 . .  85.0 

Fixa',  ymi  IfXUi  [iro^Tim     T  e.  Im-ral  eooper.ition .... 3.5 

Fi.~va!  Nrtir  19i  7  proer.,ui   Teil.uic.ii  cooiKT.ition 3.3 

/.'. ;.  .'..'/•■  of  South  Africa 

P'  '    fl^oi  years;  niilMims  of  dollar;] 

[I'uruhitloii  ill  i'.«>i..  17,t>«().i«J0,  iiri'i,  .'^'jn.iiun  wiuare  mlies.  1  >  N  I'  \»-t  e,,,>tia,  po) 


Total, 
194tHi5 

cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Inttrest 
eolletled 

Prin. 
Clpal 
out- 
standing 

1.0  *  MS 

!  \port  Import  Hank  lone  term  loans 

t'ltvr  L  ,^   ecoiioniK'  pro«rntins         

152.8 
1.3 

133.8 
1.3 

32.7 

19 

Total  loan? 

Nil    (rR\NT-' 

Total                                                       .   . 

154.1 
IM.1 

135.1 

\3L  I 

32.7 
.^7 

19 

19 

.\/li/lOI(Jl 

.\- riniltural   con  ii.ofllty   e-|ifirls   ui   li  r   !•  ift- r   contract!    frnn;    July    i,    1964. 
tlirough  Uec.  3),  IwiiS,  at  export  market  prtoj?.- - --  $13  3 


Southern  Rhodesia  ' 

[U,3.  fiscal  years:  millions  o(  dollars] 

(PoiHilatiun  in  1963,  4300,000; area,  150,000 square  Uiiles,  GN'P  (>er  capita,  i!i2;:41 


Total. 
1954-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

5.0 

a2 

ZO 

2.  H 

Total  loans                    .  . 

5.0 

2.2 

2.0 

2.8 

GRANTS 

2.1 

Total  grants.          

2.1 

2.2 

2.0 

2.  » 

1  Tliese  figures  incliuie  assistance  to  Soutl>em  Rliodesia  during  tlie  period  Oim  uas 
part  of  the  Federation  of  RhodeMa  and  Nyasjilaiid. 


Sudan 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollar^ 
(Population  in  1965,  13,.'i00,000;  area,  967,000  square  miles;  GXP  per  capita,  $102] 


Total, 
1953-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

15.8 

3.6 
8.3 

15.8 

Pood  for  peace: 

Total 

11.9 

11.9 

Total  loans    ... 

27.7 

55.3 

4.S 

1.7 
.1 
.4 

27.7 

OKAXTS 

¥oo(l  (or  peace: 

Grants  for  economic  development 

Emergency   rcliuf  and  economic   de- 
velopment                    

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

Military  assistance ." 

621 

27.7 

Agricult  ural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  througii 

1  >ee  31 .  196.1,  at  export  market  prices J1.7 

P    ,0-:  .vii!     ■  .-  assistance  cumulative  tlirough  1965 32.0 

I-  -   .!  vi  a,-  ':».».  program,  technical  cooperation 4.0 

i  :-:  x\  ;  1  ar  !  •  7  program,  technical  coo|)eration „„ 4i.  * 

Note— Otlier  assistance  cla«iiri«d. 


Tanzania 
(T'.^   fi- -  ;  ;-i^',r5;  minions  of  doBarsl 

io,.>06,i>U0:  v-x    'M^-  '»«!  •o.jR-,.    rrf'"     1 


[Populirtion  in  19(k). 


• 

Total. 
1968-66 

Prin- 
ei{Ml 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
c(^lect«d 

PVte- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

119 

0.1 

0.1 

12.8 

OR«NT<i 

8.7 

14.7 
3.1 
4.6 

>.«.'!  U>r  [teace: 

j-iiiereeiii  y  relief  r.r.d  economic  devel- 
i.IKTient                         

31.1 

.1 

.1 

12.8 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965 $51.0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  tecboioal  cooperation 2. 5 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  tedioical  cooperation--. 2.5 
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Toija 
'  [Os5.  fiscal  ypar-i,  mlUiniis  "f  dollars) 

(Population  tn  1965,  1,700,000;  area,  22,000  square  miles;  ONP  iier  capita,  $901 


(NO  LOANS) 
CB.VNTS 


AiO  and  pre^lcccssor  apfnclcs 

Foo<l  (or  t>eaiT; 

Emcrnency  relict  ami  economic  devel- 
opment  

%oluntary  roUof  agencies 

Oilier  U.S.  economic  programs 


Total  grants. 


Total. 
1959-65 


3.6 


1.8 
1.9 


8.8 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


^fillm'l^ 

Total  economic  assWance..       --,--.;-     •.     **'* 

Auricultiiral  <-ommo<lity  ciiiort.s  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 19M,  through 
Dec.  31,  1W1.S,  at  export  marltet  prices - 


09 


Grand  total -- 1°  J. 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation '-^ 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooiieratlon -       •" 


Tunisia 

IV.S.  fiscal  ye  ir<;  millions  of  dollars] 
IPopulation  ill  196.\  4,700,000;  area.  <«.in«)  M|imre  miles;  tSNP  per  capita,  »1761 


Total, 
1S46-66 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
coliecti'd 

Prin- 

riiKil 

1)11 1 - 

standing 

lOANS 
AM     I    1  predecessor  agencies.     

lis,  J 

1.3 

1.9 

11(19 

I   .<id  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  iiidu.stry 

Loans  to  governments 

&7 
3a8 

Total    

F-xport-ImiMirt  Hank  long-tenn  loans 

Military  a-ssLsiance 

3(7.8 
4.8 
3.3 

.6 
.2 
.5 

37.8 

.8 

2.5(- 

4.0 
.8 

Total  loans 

163.8 

4.6 

3.1 

190.2 

OR.\STS 

110.2 

7.2 

lflO.fi 
7.8 
3.1 
16.1 

i  ini  for  tieace: 

Grants  for  economic  development 

F-mergcncy  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Total  grants 

305.0 

4.6 

3.1 

1S9.2 

MiUiom 
AurifuUur;il  conimodity  eiport.^  uiidtr  luirli-r  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

Dec.  31.  19«5,  at  export  market  pric-es.  'l-  5 

8ino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1966 48.0 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation. 2.6 

Fiscal  year  1967  program: 

Technical  cooperation - - 2.4 

Food.  Public  Law  480 - - 15. 0 

Total 17.  < 

Note.— Other  assistance  classined. 


(    gari'la 
(U.S.  fiscal  j-c.ir.s:  millH.n.-  '.f  'lolUir.-i] 
[Population  In  1965,  7,600,000;  area,  93,000  squsiri'  nilU's;   (.NT  p'r  capita.  $80] 


• 

rriti- 
Totiil.            (ip.il 
li^.^i-W    1    rcpay- 

1     iiients 

1 

Imprest 
collected 

Prill 
cipai 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

4.1 

4.8 

Total  loans 

4.K 

4.8 

Uganda — Coiit  iniiod 
[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


GB.^NTS 


.Ml)  ail'  1  predecessor  agencies 

Food  (or  (leace: 

KiiuTKPiicy  relief  and  economic  devel- 
o|imoiit 

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

Other  r.8.  economic  programs  . 


Total  grants. 


Total, 
1946-^ 


10.8 


IZS 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
stimdlne 


4.8 


.Sino-Soviet  Bloc  assistance  cumulative  tliroiieli  IS*.*! - 

Fiscal  year  1966  program  -Technical  coopcriilion   

Fiscal  year  1967  program  -Technical  coo|)eration 


Million* 

...       »31 
...      2.4 


Upper  Volta 

[V.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 
[Population  in  Hl6.>.  4 ,500,000 ;  ana,  100,000 square  miles;  O.NP  per  capita,  $45) 


(NO  LOANS) 

r.  RANTS 

.K I D  and  pre<lec<'ssor  agencies . 

Foo<l  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies. 
Military  a.ssistance 


Total  grants. 


Total. 
1961-6.5 


4.0 

1.4 

.1 


5.5 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


A/i//ion* 

Total  economic  assistance *5'^ 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  cooperation -^ 

Fiscal  year  1067  program,  technical  cooperation ' 

Zambia  ' 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

(Population  In  19<i,'i,  3,700,000;  art-a,  288,000  square  mile^;  GNP  per  capita,  $167] 


J^ 

Total, 
1953-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
Stan  din  i: 

LOANS 

5.0 
22.4 

2.2 
22.4 

2.0 
4.7 

2.8 

Total  loans 

27.4 

2.7 
.1 

24.6 

6.7 

2.8 

GRANTS 

Fo<xi  tor  peace    Emergency  relief  and  eco- 
nomic development 

TntAl  (rrants                         -     

2.8 

24.6 

6.7 

2.8 

Millions 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technical  assistance $]  2 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  ass i.stance- J- 3 

1  Flpiris  Include  assistance  to  Northern  Rhodesia  during  years  prior  to  becomiiitr 

the  in<icpeu<lont  state  of  ZaiiiM;!. 

*^. 
Far  Eaut,  r<  yional  ', 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


LOA.NS 

A 1 1 1  and  predecessor  agencies  (total  loans) . 

GRANTS 


AIll       all  I 


I  ridecessor    agencies    (total 


Total. 
1961-65 


LS 


9.7 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


J.  J 


Fisi;il  ve;\r  !<)»■■<". proKriiiii.technicalcooperation.. 
Kisc  .i  >  I  ir  l»  7  pro;;raiii,  technical  cooperation. 


Millioiii 

...   $.'.: 

...       3  0 
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Rdjioual,    I   SA/D-Afrtca 
[U.S.  flacaJ* years,  miUions  of  doiiars)' 


AID     nivi     pr( 
graiits.i 


(NO  loans) 

( ,  R  A  \  TS 

i.(.ssi,r    agencies    (total 


Total, 
1964-65 


1.0 


Prin- 
cipal 

repay. 

ments 


Interest 
collected 


Prta. 
clpal 
out- 
Standing 


1  iitnl  pcfuinmio  f4»ii.~t>vnee 

Fuscal  year  I'MV,  i.rccrnin.  technical  cooperation. 
Fiscal  year  lt*7  propnm.  technical  cooperation. 


MUhont 

$1.0 

.6 

7 


A  I 


\v.?. 


h'l'jjional 
nilUions  of  dollars] 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 

out- 
standing 

I.DAN" 

Fvj.nrt-Iini.ort  PairK     I, oiil' term  loans 

'12.6 

2.9 

5.2 

9.6 

Ti)*:,:  Iilalis    ..     .     _     _._ _ 

1Z5 

2.9 

6.2 

8.6 

'.K  \NTH 

Alii  ,»u.l  i»redece>M>f  t^^enrie^ 

39.3 

.4 

1.9 

i^j;!tTi.'e!i(y  relic.:  iiii  i  i  conomic  devel- 

"I'lncnt. ..... 

\  oi'intary  relief  ftRencies 

'I'"!:!^  CTiint';        ..  _ 

41.6 

2.9 

5.2 

9.6 

'  Loan  to  Portiis»J  lor  Moiambique. 

1  w  :i!  year  ISXVi  proeram-  Ayi^iotw 

Te»chiiiral  roc-fwration _     ^y  e-, 

'  '       "  I— Illlllllllllllllim       LO 


C  ontiiiKeiu  y  i  ijud. 


Totii! 


10.6 


Fisia:  yc!ir  v.*<:  )ir..i:r:ini,  technical  cooperaVion.""'""'""""""'""""""    17^4 

FAR    EAST 

Burma.  Cambodia,  China.  Hr.ng  Konp  Ir.d.-K-hlr.ii  :  ui^-i;,--!  ribiitcd  1  , 
Indonesia,  Japan.  Kurea,  La<.is.  Malaysia.  Pi;;i!pp;i;es,  Hv\;kvu  tland.< 
Thailand,  Viet  Nam,  Par  East  reglo'nai. 

Far  tasl,  tulal 


[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars) 

Total, 
1IM6-65 

Prin. 
nipal 
r»pay. 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out. 
standing 

LdANS 

.MM  ruid  [ire<iece,s9<-)r  agencies 

703.6 
499.2 
895.8 
823.9 
318 

4a7 

5.1 

23&6 

268.0 

14.3 

47.7 

laas 
7a  2 

6,')9.8 
4911 
6S7.  2 

565.9 

1  ""i  f'T  jH'bK'e 

KviMirt- Import  Hiiiiic,  long-term  loons 

"ifierrp   pcoiiomic  iiropriiin.s     

MiHt:iry  assi.<itaiice. 

Tot;i!  loans ^ 

MU  a:;d  Dredece.s»or  ii^e,nc.ii« 

2, 957.  3 

669,7 

274.2 

2,  387.  5 

7,831.3 

t  (kkI  for  p*4ice.  _    .     ...                 

(Wher  r  S   e<-onoi«Sc  prograiQ.s 

1,4M    1 
3.  s»  7  '1 
9,  878.  t) 

Mililary  ainisUMiee 

Tot.il  grants 

23, 147.  4 

5W.7 

274.2 

2,387.5 

Agricultural  commodityeiportsundcj  barter  conUacUirumJoly  1,1934  tiirooiib 

Dec  31,  !«»,  at  eiTKW-t  mi\rket  prices    .    .      .,  moi  2 

.■•!niv.><ov1pt  hloc  assistance  cnmulatire  through  19«  "  ini  n 

>  Lscal  year  1907  program 1... 1.111111111' 799  0 


NOTKd 
Bupplemental  appropriation  rpqu(«ted   In   It**;   t,,T  !«fi.ir> 


•'■   to    southeast    Asia 


"BlbtJto'IrtSDJwimJ^"^-'"  ""P***"*"^  appropriailotrs,  Wdu.tWoliTO  sut>- 


»aiik. 


Burma 

[U.S.  flacal  years,  millions  of  dollars] 

fPopulation  In  19f,S,  25,000,000;  area  282,000  square  mfles;  GNP  per  capita,  $67] 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  prcdcccs.sor  agencies      ..  .. 

33.7 

30.1 

5.0 

a2 

2.7 

.8 

L2 

33.5 
30  1 

Food  for  peace:  Loans  to  governments.. 

Other  U.S.  economic  progranw..  

4.5 

.6 

Total  loans 

68.8 

4.7 

4.7 

64.1 

GEANT3 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies 

25.8 

7.9 

5.0 
3.4 

feed  for  peace: 

Grants  for  economic  development 

Assistance  from  other  country  sales 
agreements 

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

*"""""""*" 

Tola'  grants 

42.1 

4.7 

4.7 

64  1 

Aericulturalcommodity  exportsunder  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954  through 

Dec.  31, 19G5,  at  export  market  prices _ ' 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  assistance  cumulative  through  1965. I'H  IIH  ' 

Fiscal  year  1966  program,  technioa]  cooperation 

Fiscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperation LIIIIIIIIl 

Note.— Other  assi.stance  classified. 


MlUtOKt 


$3  8 

101.0 

.3 

.2 


Cambodia 

UJJB,  flnal  years;  millions  of  dollars) 

[Population  in  1965,  6,000,000;  area,  67,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita,  $132] 


Total, 
1965-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

OKAN'TS 

.A  1  n  f,:    :  pn''it-cf.*vs(jr  a^'enties 

253.0 

2.9 

.1 

87.1 

1-  OtMi   *  T  In  .iCt' 

Kii,.  r,:i :    ;.  ri  lict  aiifl  oconomic  devel- 

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

Military  assistance. 

Total  grants. 

343.1 

\^ 

x,-^^.. 

Tcil  li  ccr.;-:o:r.ic  -ind  mrntary  a.ss!.<;tance 

A(rrK-iii!iir:i:  ( 'Mimoiiity  pTport.';  under  barter  con'trai^'from  July  "i,'l9M 
fhroudh  Pel.    31,  19C5,  at  eiiiort  market  prices 


.  $»43, 100 


38 


Note.— GAO  s  opinion  of  review  of  the  mUitary  assistance  program  for  Cambodia 
{cla8smed  report  to  the  .Secretary  of  Defense):  "Suggestions  for  improving  controls 
Kid  dcroloping  long-raiipe  cost  estimates  of  the  program."    Date  issued    Sept    30 


H«5f 


Republic  of  Chirm 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 
[Population  in  1965,  12.900,000;  area,  14,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  capita. 


Total, 

1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
colleeted 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

lwA,>»S 

.^11>  and  [.rcic'-evx';.-  :ige:icieS 

219.9 

14.1 

21.7 

a06,8 

F(H>'1  for  iH-ac*- 

Ixiaiis  to  [iru-ate  industry 

IvOans  to  povemnients 

13.9 
34.4 
39.2 

Dollar  credit  sales 

j 

--     87.S 

36.0 
'96.6 

1.3 

,";.  3 

26.3 

1   7  1             88.2 
3.  1                 30  7 
3. »'             66.2 

Kiport-lmport  Bank,  tmrf-term  Itiims 

OHiar  U.S.  econotuic  prup-i»iii.s, . 

Tota:  loans 

438.9 

i : 

47    Q                  *',    ^    !              Qfii    0 

""'-' 

Ifr494 
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/iVp'. '''.•(■  "/  China — C'ontimK'd 
H".S.  ''.s<!ii  ypirs,  millions  of  doUarsI 


Total, 
1946-6.5 


Prin- 
elpn! 
repay- 
ments 


Inlprost 
(•!■  life  ted 


.\ll)  and  pre<lecessor  agencies 

Fooil  for  fx-aoe: 

( inints  (or  common  defense -. 

Kmergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment.  . 

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

Other  U.S  economic  programs 

Military  assistance - 


Total  grimts. 


1. 156. 2 

110.4 

31.1 

82.3 

406.8 

2,530.8 


4,  316.  6 


47.0 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standUlK 


Indonesia 

[U.P,  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

lI'opulHtion  In  1*.".,  106,000,nO(,i;  area,  67B,0OO  square  miles;  CiN!'  per  capita,  $80] 


30.4 


LOANS 
AID  and  predecessor  agencies . 


Total. 
1946-«5 


58.1 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


391.9 


Foo-1  for  peace: 

iMiiiia  to  private  industry... .- 

Loans  to  jioverninents 

Assistance  from  other  country  sales 
agreements 


1  AID  carries  this  amount  as  502.3;    06.8  of  it  is  a  grant. 


Total.     - 

Kiport-Import  Bank,  long-term  loans. 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs 


v,!ricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

Dec.  31,  1965.  at  export  market  prices. - ~ 

NOTES 


Millivnt 
$2 


Total  loims. 


9.8 
201.8 


2.2 


213.8 
16Z1 
>63.6 


i  opinion  of  economic  and  technical  a.«.'iistaiice  progr.ini  for  fhlna  (Taiwan), 
iXsnT-Gencralevaluationofthe  program  pltisspecilicnecdsforunp^^^^^^^ 

rative  practices  and  procedures."    Date  is.sue<i  Aug.  29,  1968.    1  ertinent 

lounts  in  millions,  J228.  .  ,  ,   ~,  „„»,i,.i 

,.„..  .» opinion  of  unollicial  use  and  overstated  needs  olcornmerciattypc  vehlcl 

the  Military  Assistance  Advi.sory  (iroup  and  the   Hcadqimrtcr-    -!i:.i-r.    .\ci 

Taipei.   Republic  oi  China.     (Title  Is  seir^.M'l-.>n.itori-  j     P;.!.'  .    ";:„.';;•*• 

(l\()'s  opinion  of  review  of  the  maintenance  .md  sup  ilyoupiHin     ,^[;  ■■    'I  }'r 


(iAO's 
fiscal  years  L...  _  . 
administrative  practices  and  procedures 

''1l^^r<;?rn^iJ[5eand_ov..a^ 

1964. 
Tpmionoireviewoiineinaimiiiaim-.inii  =ur  "J  „,.■,•,..         ^     .      '!!'J?°J^|} 
uriushod  under  the  military  assistance  program  for  Taiwan  (dassilied).     (All  detaUs 

''^,lo-;'opinion'oTrev'^w'*o"Zniil'i?^'y  assistance  program  for  Taiwan  Jclasslfled) . 

'^\'A'o-s^pmio';lTre\'e'w  Vf^'he^i^uiraJsure  program  for  Taiwan  (cla^fled 
r.iH>rt  to  the  8^?etary  of  Defense).    (De\alls  are  classified.)    Dale  issued  Oct.  3, 196<. 


Hong  Kong 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

(Population  In  1966,  3,900,000;  area,  40O  square  mUes;  ON P  per  capita,  $392) 


GRANTS 


All>  !iii  1  predecessor  agencies 

F'X)'l  (iT  peace: 

I  imrits  for  common  defense 

i;r;aits  lor  economic  development 

Kinergency  relief  and  economic  de- 
velopment      ■ 

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

other  L ".S.  economic  programs - 

Military  assistance 


497.6 


221.6 

3a7 
24.6 

3.4 

16.6 

4.8 

68.9 


12,0 


.6 
75.0 
28.9 


116.6 


1.2 
38.1 

18.8 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


46.1 


63.9 


Total  grants. 


37a  8 


116.  S 


213.2 

87.1 
34.7 


381.1 


63.9 


381  1 


Total, 
1953-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
menu 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

(NO  LOANS) 

GRANTS 

Food  for  p<-ace-                                 ,     ,       , 
EinerReiicy  relief  and  economic  devel- 

3.9 
36.2 

opment.  .     - 

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

40.1 

1  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $68,400,000-$4,800,000  of  it  Is  a  grant.  Mmion, 

AgriculturiJ  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through         _ 
l>cc.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices *'  ' 

NOTES 

GAO's  opinion  of  inadequate  phuining,  programing,  '^.^  contractirig  for  a  Gx^^ 
communications  system  for  the  Uovernment  of  Indonesia  under  the  military  assistance 
prSffwn  (dassined).    (Title  is  self-explanatory.)    Date  is.sue<l,  Apr  26,  19b5 

UA^soptalon  of  review  of  the  military  assistance  progr.uu  for  Indonesia  (classified). 
(Details  are  classified.)     Date  Issued,  May  6,  1964. 

Jiipini 

(U.S.  fiscal  years,  millions  of  dollars] 

(Population  In  1965.  97,000,000;  area,  143,000  square  mUcs;  GNP  per  capita,  $651] 


ToUl, 
1946-65 


Food  for  peace:  Loans  to  governments. 
Kxixjrt -Import  Bank,  long-tcnn  loans... 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  ' 

Military  assistance 


Total  loans. 


MiUiom 
140  1 

Total  economic  assistance -- - ;  •,  ■."iV;;i"."»,:„.V_"i;       ' 

Agricultural  commo<lity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1964,  ttirougn 

Dec.  31.  1966,  at  export  market  prices - "*" 

55.7      AID  and  predecessor  agencies 


GRANTS 


105.5 

467.  4 

•504.0 

34.8 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Orand  total. 


Indochina,  undistributed^ 
(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Food  for  peace. 

Orant.s  for  economic  development 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  do 

vclopnient 

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

Other  U.i^.  economic  progrtuns 

Military  assistance 


(NO  LOANS) 
GRANTS 

A 1 1  >  and  predecessor  agencies. 
Military  as.Mi.stiince — 


T'lt.-ii  itr  inLs 


Total, 
1949-60 


8-',";  6 

709.6 


l.M,'  I' 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


Total  grants. 


1,111.7 

21.8 

.6 

37.0 

27.3 

1,694.9 

1, 040.  8 


2.3 
94.5 
94.9 
14.3 


206.0 


2,822.4 


Interest 
collected 


20... 
69.3 
28.5 


118.4 


206.0 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


103.2 

3T2.9 

409.1 

20.5 


905.7 


118.4 


<J06.  7 


post-UNRRA  »6.2  million. 
»  Aid  carries  this  amount  as  $2,198.9  ?l  ,r,w  j  it  it 


ill!  I  ift.T  .'..u-utUm  shown  separutcly  mi  tabic*  tor  Vletniun,  ramh(«lia, 

Mill  lor  i» 
T'tiil  ei-on-iruic  iuid  rudltiiry  a-sslstance -   -  *1.535.'2 


I  Aid  toind 
and  La(j«. 


Includes  civilian  supplies  $2,184.6  million;  surplus  property  credits  $14  jnilllon;  and 

itTiiiit.    (See  report,  p.  63) 

Million 

Agrlculturalcommodlty  eiportsundcr  barter  contra,  tsfroii!  July  l.iy.M.throut-h 
Dec.  31,  1966,  at  eii'ort  market  pric.s  ._ I-'-"  "-' 

NOTF.S 
M  iiiuiry  asislstanoe  excludes  $.M()  nilUion  of  materiel  provided  from  1  'epartment  of 
^'oAO's'^lon  Of  review  of  the  milit<iry  assLsliance  program  lor  Jan^^ 
(classified  report  to  the  Secretarary  of  IH-fen.sei.     (DetalLs  are  classified.)     Date  Issued 

""' A''i')'s*pinlonotunnee<vssary  pay.nent  by  the  United  ,=  t-ate,sofcosts  properly  charrj^ 
able  to  Japan  for  administrative  and  related  e^!*uscs  of  the  .\JA1  fur  Japan.  ( i  u'" 
isselfe'siihwiiitory  j     I'ate  l.s.sued  June  -7,  It«)3. 


July  20,  1966 
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Korea 


.NuTE.-s 


(U.P.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  doUars] 
IPopulation  in  196,1,  2S.4OO,0OO;  area  3«,000  stiuare  miles;  0.\P  per  capita,  $1201 


Total. 
194*-65 

1     Prin- 
i     cJpal 
repay- 
ments 

I 
( 

Intere.st 
collected 

Prin- 
cl  paJ 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

.\  1 P  aiid  predece.ssfir  agencies   

Food  for  iieace    Loans  to  private  industry. 
iillier  U.ts.  economic  procraras  1 

151.9 

7.2 

'24.9 

3.6 

.6 

4.0 

1.6 

.2 

2.5 

148.3 

6.6 

20.9 

Total  loans, _ 

184.0 

8.2 

4.3 

175.8 

GRANTS 

.MP  and  predece-,s.s<ir  apencics  ,_ 

2,351.3 

419.0 

88.8 

163.7 

834.4 

2,290.7 

1-  o<«l  for  i>t'ace: 

(irants  for  common  defense... 

Emercency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment  

Voluntary  relief  aijencies  .  „ 

other  I    S   economic  pros;r:ims 

.Military  ussLstance   

'I  otal  prants.  

6,117.9 

8.2 

4.3 

175.8 

All  military  assistance  classified;  other  economic  assistance  classified 
lai.^.-  ':.?il""°"  "'  ""."""n'^  ^"1  technical  assistance  program  for  Laos  fiscal  rears 
195.V5,       Irnprovements  needed  m  various  administrative  practices^' n^^n^ 
including  the  negotiation  of  a  real  -tic  exchange  rat™'    Da^i^ed    O?rT^?0^' 
Pertinent  dollar  amounts,  $134  4(«i  Oi>0  issuea,  Oct.  8,  1958. 


M.il 


I'/.si-a 


(U.S.  fiscal  years;  mUlions  of  dollars] 
IPopulation  In  1965,  10.SS3.(I00;  area  28,000  square  miles;  GNP  per  captia,  $284] 


■  Includes  lin  millions)  CKllC  M20.2,  civUlan  supplies  $>92.1,  Korean  aid  pro-ram 
Jl.i  I',  surphis  prni)erty  cre<lits  $24.9.  and  UNRRA  $0.6  million.  ' 

•  -\  i  I '  carries  tins  figure  as  h,W.a;  ,'v*4,4  of  it  is  a  grant. 


LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies. 
Total  loans. 

G  RANTS 


Total, 
1953-66 


Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs 


Acncultiiral  commodity  exr>"rts  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954throuKh 
liec    31,  lyC'i  at  exiKjrt  niurket  pnce.s 


Milliom      Mlllltary  assistance. 


Total  grants.. 


$14.0 


20.0 


20.0 


9.2 

8.3 

.1 


17.6 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


4.4 


4.4 


Interest 
collected 


1.3 


l.S 


Prin- 
cipal 
ouU 
Standing' 


15.6 


15.6 


.NfiTK.S 


'.  AO  s  opinion  of  an  examination  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for 
Korea,  fiscal  years  U).'>7-J;i.  pLs  1  and  11:  ■'A.ssistance exceeded countrv's  economic  and 
a  ImiiiLstrative  CBpa<-itles, "  Date  issued  .Nov.  21,  1962.  Pertinent  doUar  amounts  in 
millions    l.-tKi. 

(iAO's  opinion  of  review  of  contracts  with  Mcflraw-Uvdrocarbon  for  the  construc- 
tion and  oiH-ration  of  a  feriili/er  i.lant  in  Korea:  "  Recommunds  use  of  fixed-price  con- 
tracts, mcenlive  provisions  in  cost  reimhursement-type  projects,  and  more  efTectlve 
peoalty  provisions  "    Date  issued  A|ir.  19. 1960.    Pertinent  doUar  amounts  in  mUllons, 

ii.\0'5  o).inion  of  mutual  security  program  presentation  to  the  Congress  for  fi.scal 
year  iw.sy  e<-ononiic  a.ssi.stanc«>  (or  Chmft,  Korea,  and  Vietnam:  "Recommendations 

(or  including  more  meanlnj;ful  data  in  future  program  iwesenlalions  "  Hate  is-sued 
June  **,  1^59. 

<i.-\o's  opinion  of  adminLslration  of  I'.S  a.ssistance  program  for  Ki>rea  fiscal  years 
^^,)S^-f^.  ■•lu.scloses  general  problem  area.s  m  proCTam  plannine  and  implemenlatinn  ■'' 
Pate  Lssued  June  H.  1«,^7     •  I'l-rlinent  di.ilar  amounts  in  millions,  SM.I  9 

UAO'.s  opinion  on  ovMin'ocuremenUs  re.sulIinK  from  inefTeclive  supplv  manaeement 
11,  Korea  under  the  military  assistance  program.  (Title  is  self-exiilanatory  i  Dat* 
Lssned  May  2>i.  IW^'v  j  i     ^  "^^ 

<  \<  I's  opinion  of  review  of  the  local  -iirTenfy  ir.ilitarv  bu 


Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  Julv   I     iom' 
through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices. r...  '     ' 


Mittiom 


$1.5 


PhUiTppinet 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

(Population  In  1965,  32,000,000;  area  6,000 square  mte;  GNP  per  capita  $1.^3! 


I    S  oj,|i 

Korea    "  \\  eakness**;*  In  US.  contr..,,      ..,  . 
irailon  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  .\rri,\    ' 

il.^O's  opinion  of  review  of  niainteTianci 
(iirnlsbed  under  MAP  for  Korea  oii4s.si!ler 
■•uptily  of  army  vehlckw."     Date  is.sued  Jui 


idf 


■  pr 
ii:d 


i"i>ort  program  for 
e^  in  its  adminis- 


AW)  and  predecessor  agencies. 


ill' 
fne 
ht.;v 


i'l-'rt    ■'.    \r: 
le;.,  V  .;!  !:, .1 


;;i;<meiit 
a:  >e  a,.d 

•  t  f  J         ■  •     "•■•■J       iviiiv  tvi'-  I    '  t»H-     (OOU»-i  I    J  (ill  it"     "»,      i  If  -i, 

OAO's  opinion  of  review  of  military  i^ssistanc*;  procram  re.|uirements  for  the  \rmv 
I'versulv,!  ''^''*  "'  '^"^™  Classified       "Unnwded  items  requisitioned  and  prt^raili 

OAii's  opinion  of  review  of  the  m.litiirv  atsistai.ee  li'.i'r.,-:    f  .r  K  ir.  i    Mar   3!  19',7 
|.l,i.s.sin,M  report  to  the  .secretary  of  1  .efen.He  .     ,  lo.  i,,,,  .,r.   ...,-.)„.  1  ,    bate  issued 

La  on 

(u  .-;   fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 

[PoicilLtion  In  I*.,'..  3.000,(i()0;  area,  91,000  square  miles;  ONP  per  capita.  $60) 


Food  for  peace: 

Ix)ans  to  private  indiLstry 

LoaiLS  to  govenuju-nls 

Total,  food  for  peace 

Ei|x)rt!iU[K>rt  Bank,  long-term  loans. 
Other  U.."^  economic  programs  ' 


Total  loans. 


(NO  LOANS) 
URANTS 

AID  and  [iredecessor  ageiieie,s 

F(kk1  for  i^Hoe. 

Emergency  relief  and  eKxmomlc  devel- 
opment  __ 

Voluntary  relief  agencies. '.'.'...V.'.. 

Total  grants... _ _ 


Total, 
1953-66 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


414.9 


Interest 


Prin- 
cipal 


collected        out- 
standing 


.^11)  and  predece'ssor  agencie.s 

Food  for  iieac*' 

(jraiits  lor  common  defemte 

(iranus  for  economic  deve.opment.I"! 

.^ssistanc*   from   other  country  sales 
agreements 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  deVef- 
opmeiit 

X'oluntary  relief  agencies ..'J. 

Other  U.8  economic  programs 

.Military  assLstance .II"' 


Total, 
1946-65 


47.5 


9.1 
16.4 


24.5 

178.9 

n06.  7 

357.6 


Prm- 
clpal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


.2 

55.0 

103.1 

165.0 


Total  grants... __ 1.531 


226.6 

lai 

2.9 

.5 

1.6 

66.6 

756.5 

467.7 


165.0 


.6 
16.3 
14.2 

ITT 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


40.8 


24.3 

123.0 

3.6 

isiTi 


34.7 


192.6 


Includes  Philippines  rehabiiitat 


ion  gi;ants.  $634,000,000;   RFC  loans.  $60,000,000; 

us   proiiertv   crt-dits.' 

f-3,fKX',(i00,    I'eat-e 


\WA.  tlirough 


Total  economic  assilstance. 


Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contraoU  from  July  1    ISM 

through  Dec.  31.  1966.  at  export  market  prices                                          ' 
M.scal  year  1966  program,  technical  coof>er»tion 
liscal  year  1967  program,  technicjiicooiieratiou 


Thautandt 

$41S.  5O0 


74 
12.000 
16.000 


»«  •'in'Z'^'V^v  l^^'P''i?^->/';'""';\  '""Piles.  ■$28.3(io,0(io;   suq.lu 
f  .'.^s   $^3  (ixulSi  *'■■*■*<''    I'l'ihppuie   war  damage   clai'u.s 

'  AID  carries  this  figure  as  863.3,  756. f  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  Ju 
Dec.  31.  1965,  at  cipori  market  pnc«s  i^u-omju., ,.  ,,„„,.^.. 

TlscaI  year  1966  proKram:  Technical  cooiieration "       ,  - 

fiscal  year  1967  program:  Technical  coopetTition "IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 3  4 

of^'i^JptTi?'^.^'^  opinion  of  review  of  economic  a.ssistance  provided  to  the  Republic 

met,^  o^s,^  nf  nTriS;,''."'^'","'''"  r^r^-^r'  ^'"^^^^  repoS):  "Limited  8ccom1"i.sh 
^oSiU.    rO.Sc.TO^      revie-ed         Date  u.-aed  Apr    2!,   1965      IVrtinent   dollar 


/ 


16^496 
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July   30,    lOGG 


I'',  'J:',u.  Islnnil.-! 
IV  J'    f,!V.i'  years,  millions  of  iloiiars] 


Totil. 
lMfl-6i 


Other  T'.S.  economic  proernm'  '.- 
Food  lor  peace;  Dollar  credit  sales. 


Total  loans- 


Food  for  peace:  

Assistance   from   other  eountry  asns 


airreeinents     

Fraereeniy  relief  and  economic  dfivel- 


opniPiit . 
Voluntary  relief  agencies  .. 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs. 


Total  grants. 


•  18.0 
21.1 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


39.1 


4.4 

8.3 

17.3 

255.6 


285.6 


Prin 
Interest  [  clpnl 
collected  |      out 

standing 


0.3 


.3 


18.0 
21.1 


39.1 


39.1 


1  Includes  relief  and  economic  aid  In  liberated  and  ocCTipled  area,  $255,600,000;  and 
admlni'^tntivc  area  development.  SIS. 000.000. 

•  .Ul  l/C^ri™  this  amount  as  .$273,600,000;  $-.'55,600,000  of  It  as  a  grant.  ^^.^^^^^^^ 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices  -   •"■ 

Thailand 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  d-jllarsj 

(Population  in  1965.  29,000,000;  area,  198,000 squire  miles;  QNP  per  capita,  $114] 


Total, 

1940-65 


LOANS 


Ain  and  predecessor  agencies 

Food  for  peace: 

Asslitikooe  b-om  other  country  sales 
agreements. .    -.    

Loans  to  governments-   -     


Ksi'ort-lmport  Hank,  long-term  loans. 
Ut...r  L  .S.  economic  programs 


Total  loans - 


OBA-sra 


.MI)  imil  predecessor  agencies 

l'\x>l  for  peace-  '        ,     .      , 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment-   

Voluntary  relief  agencies - 

other  L'.S.  economic  programs 

.viiliuu-y  assistance 


Total  grants. 


74.2 


1.9 
1.8 


3.7 
51.4 

'6.2 


135.5 


291.4 


.2 

.9 

5.7 

4.6 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


1.S 


8.7 
6.2 


16.8 


3QZ« 


16.8 


6.8 


.3 

6.0 
.8 


13.6 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


7Z3 


3.7 
42.7 


118.7 


13.6 


118.7 


I  AID  carries  this  rlgurf  m  $11,200  000;  $5,700,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 
Other  military  assistance  classifled.  Miniimt 

\Kriculturalcommodltyexport«underbarter.^>ntr...tHfron  Ju'v  1    li-M  thro.iK'i 
Dec.  31,  IWl.'i.  at  export  market  prices. 

i-  iscal  year  l«i«  program;  .,  « 

Technical  cooperation-.  - - -■  ■ 

Contingency  fund  (.toutheast  Asia  programs) - '- 

20  5 

13  5 


Total   

FLscal  year  1967  program,  technical  cooperaUon.. 

N'MTKr! 


G  AO-s  opinion  of  eiamlnatioQOl«oonomic  an  J  technical  assistant  progr;^ra  for  Th >> 
iund    flscaf  years  1955-60;  "UeiMnl  •Wluatlon  of  progxe^i  made  in  9,kete.l  pro  e.  u 
Iml  of  practices  followed  in  Importtag  commodities."     Date  Issued  Aug    Jl,  l^d. 
I'crlinent  dollar  amotmts  In  ml!llon.':.*'?14.  „,  „in,„,„  on.l  ..r-,u.n,nlr 

OAO's  opinion  of  InefTectlve  and  overlv  cost.y  ...pern  »' ™^"^y  f"  l,,*^"'""  "^ 
assistance  provide<l  to  Thailand  (cU'^sifleil  re|«rt-.  (  Title  de,serihe.s  th..  urn  U-.,-!.  .  1 
asiH-ots  of  the  report.)     Date  issued  Feb.  17, 1965.  ,  . ,,.  ^.  „.,,i,r-^r' 

UAO's  opinion  of  review  of  the  utdliatlon  and  maintenance  uf  Krr.^i  o-tnlv-  f- 
Mrnlshed  tinder  the  MAP  for  ThnlMnd  (cla.ssl!<ed\  (Det..'.!.  ure  cussifV-i.  !'ii« 
Lssued  Km.  31, 1962. 


]'ielnam 

(l  .S,  tlseai  years;  niiHiuii.-  o;  iio.:ar^| 

Topu-.iitlnn  In  lyft-V  lfi.QO0,0OC.  area,  «>,U00  sguare  nules;  U.NP  por  capiU,  $116) 


« . 

Totnl. 
1954-65 

Prin 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

88.0 
6.7 

a7 

1.7 

87.3 

Food  for  i*iice    Loans  to  private  Industry. 

5.7 

T..i,,i  ;'-.n<. 

93.7 

.7 

1.7 

S3.0 

OKAMTS 

1,996.6 

141.0 

69.7 

76.6 

6.1 

Food  for  [it'M.^: 

Emerpency  rcliet  and  economic  devel- 

Voluntary  relief  agencies- 

___-.._-.. 

2,289.9 

.7 

1.7 

93.0 

MiUiom 
Agr.cultur;il  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  rom  July  1, 1954,  tlirough 
Dec.  31.  19(-i5,  at  cxix)rt  market  prices **'•  * 


other  iiahtary  assistance  classified. 
Fiscal  year  1966  pro-Tain: 

Teclinical  cooperation 


9.1 

'475.0 

Supporting  a.ssistance ■ 

Contincency  fund  (southeast  Asian  program) ---- -----  °<" 

Commereiai  im.Kirts  supplemented  by  sales  of  agricultural  oonuuodilies  _ 

under  i-uliK-  L.w   i-^i '"-^ 

616.3 


Total - 


Surplus  food  committed  for  fiscal  year  1966  obligated  for  fiscal  year  1966  to  Ira- 
prove  economic  conditions — _ 


Total. 


161.0 


813. 


Fiscal  year  1967  program: 

Supporting  assistance ;-■■"; •■"VV/'"V:.:-".:,"V^iVi.; 

Commercial  imports  supplemented  by  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 

under  Public  Law  480 ™-' 


Total - 


629.3 


1  Includes  $275,000,000  of  fiscal  year  1966  supplemental  request. 


NOTES 
'  GAO's  opinion  of  certain  problems  relating  to  administration  of  the  economic  and 
technical  assistance  program  for  Vietnim  for  1958-62;  "Inablhty  or  unwUilngnessof  tlio 
foreign  government  to  use  country  resexirees  to  supp-^rt  activities  being  supported  by 
the  United  State.-  plus  ineffective  administration  1  y  AIL  ■  P..te  Issued,  July  24, 
1964      Pertinent  dollar  amount — $763,000,000. 

QAO-   opinion  of  review  of  the  administration  of  a.ssistnnee  for  financing  commcrCL 
Imports  and  other  financial  element^  under  the  economic  and  technical  assistance  fr  r 
Vietnam;  "Uniustifle<l  assistance  and  unnecessary  costs."    Date  issued,  July  24,  Iti.l 
(see  related  report  aliove).  .        ,      .  , 

OAO's  opinion  of  review  of  economic  aspects  of  loan  for  construction  of  water  supply 
svstera  in  Saigon,  Vietnam;  "Nonexistent  basis  for  evaluating  a  choice  between  2  water 
sS  systems  "     Date  issued.  Sept.  17,  1963.     Pertinent  dollar  amount-«i:  500.000 

C,  AO\  opinion  of  review  of  the  mutual  security  program  presentation  to  the  Congress 


aii'l 


tur  !\«-ii\  year  1961  for  economic  assi 
ti  ii-^   f.ir  revealing  more  meanlngf 
Mar   jy.  IDfil.     Pame  n;.irnon  i:r  r,  v; 

I  <.\'  >  <  opinion  of  e< 
years  195.V-67.  "Genera   •  •■  i'.  >' 
rate.s."     Date  issued,  M  l  ■:-■  I 

GAO's  opinion  of  sii  .       irv 
Army  equipment  fun.;~;    '1  •■' 
and  supply  deficiencies  resulting  ii 
veliides  in  excess  of  requirements 


.  Ki 


1 


.   I! 


Pakistan,  and  Vietnam;  "Sugges- 
idget   presentations."     Date  Issued 

V,    i  ,1.    ni'!e8,  1959, 

I.;,  iii  u.^^-,>i.iiia    (■rourams  for  Vietnam  fiscal 

'  ;.r  era  n  practices,  and  need  for  realistic  exchange 

Irtinent  dollar  amount  in  millions— $787,200,000. 

f  r.  % ;.  ws  Of  the  maintenance  and  sujiply  support  of 

Kar   K  k=t  countries  under  the    .MAT;  "Maintenaiue 

.!■■(.'.  iiv  eiiiip'!!. "it  plus  plann.  ■!  prt)i;uremcnt  nl 

1  I  lie  Issued.  Aue    31,  19(!2. 


(■|.\0's  opinion  of  nianagen;. nt  < 
Kast  countries;  "Supply  manag-i 

(i\(t'''  ojiiT'loe.  of  fPVh'W  of  to.' 
rfjioct  111  ItH"  i-«"Tetarv  i.(  I  X'leli-*- 


r    f,-, 


;"li; 


p  .t 


r  -ii  I  •   part 
li.-lll    delil'i. 

rni!i;  iry  tt,sM.-.tari<v  pntirai 
"SiiifKKsUmiS  (or  improvuui 


,  pr-- 


long-range  cost  estimates  of  tl.e  lir^'K-r 


an 


ll>il. 


ili'd  tu  ■ 
.-  .'.  '  '  !  I'l,  1'"  1 
ir  Vietnam  ;rla^-i' 

illtruU  iU.d  dt:  ^  ci.'l 

,\u\  .  -'•',  ly-V-s. 
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/  a^  Ea»t  regional 


[V .6.  fis^  ;i;  year* 

l.ui.  ir  .-  ,.' 

luilars] 

Total, 
1944)-t>5 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
Collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

,\;i>  .11 !  i>ri.|,(xssor agencies  (total loans) 

10  3 

0.6 

10.3 

r.P.  \NTS 

.\  1  i )  m.i  pre'lewi.sor  ugcacie.? ._ 

Food  for  iwace;  Voluntary  relief  agencies 
Military  assistance.-  -__ 

37.6 

4.5 

2.671.6 

Total  grants.  

2, 713.  6 

.6 

10.3 

I.-      1  .„»  MUliotu 

Fiical  year  lOfin  program,  teclinical  cooperation $i  q 

Fi-«cal  year  1967  program,  technic^d  cooperation """""-.'"mjiril  "  15  0 

NOTES 
Other  assistance  classified. 

f  -  will  nn  .lii-e  K  ,K'rc.'nt  of  the  Nam  Ngum  hydroelectric  dam  on  a  tributary  of 
t'  .•  \,.k  ,ng  at   Laos  winch  will  amount  to  $11,800,000  out  of  fiscal   year  1906  funds. 

KT7KOPE 

Albania,  Austri.i,  Belfrlum-Luxembours;,  Czechoslovakia  Denmark 
East  Oermany.  Finland.  France,  Cxerinanv  (Federal  Republic .  Beri;n' 
HungaiTT.  Iceland,  Ireland  Ila'.y,  Netherlands.  Norwav,  Poland  Portu- 
g.il.  Spain,  Sweden.  United  Kingdom,  U.S.S.R  ,  Yugoslavia,  Europe 
regional.  ■' 


Europe — tolal 

(I'.S.  fiscal  year.s;  millions  of  dollars] 


AID  and  f»redecesv,r  acenoics 

Food  for  peace -_..  '.'."IV 

Export-Import  lianlt,  long-term  toaiiilllll 

<Mher  f  s,  (■(■oii'iinir  pnx'ra:iu ""' 

•Ml.  1  cry  a.s.sisl;i;u.- I..IIIir[J! 

1  '>lal  loans _ 

i,K.\VT8 

-Ml)  Lind  predeoe.- .or  apon-ii-i 

Kixwi  k.r  tK'iue._.    .  _      '-'.'.'.'.'..['.'.'. 

i':lrnf  i;,n,  eoonomic  i«r<>frams ...I. 

.M .  ,;;tr)  ;i.ssi-slajice Jl", 

T;.;a!  Kr,.!!t? 


Total. 
-1946-65 


1.  S76.  7 
1.013.9 
8.158.6 
6,605.2 

125.6 


U,876i0 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


619.4 
107.7 
758.0 
193,2 

ioa8 


4,779.1 


Interest 
collected 


602.8 

68.3 

689.7 

1, 189.  2 


?,  456.  0 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing: 


1, 257.  3 

906.2 

l,40a6 

3,502.0 

218 


7,09a9 


13, 353.  0 
1,320.3 
4.124.0 

16,066.0 


34,863.8 


i  778.  1        2.  45a  0 


7,090  9 


Apr,iu,tur«l  co:nm(>dtty  esjx-Tt.s  iiii  !>r  barter  coQtracts  from  Ju.v  ;    vr.i 

throiiirh  Dec.  31,  I9»*,  at  MiK>n  market  pric-es ._...  $1140 

W  Ti  i  H  af  1  (leht   Ji;ni  :vi  nt.j5,  principal  and  interest  dae  and  unpaid.!^!^!  li,  m.  i 

NOT  r-^ 

ontributlons  U,  Vnm,^;-    r,ivr,,„,,t.  {  u\r,n  r»uece<-ded  by 

factual  summary  of  the  ba<  Kt'Muad,  puri>ose.  otMTi,tl;i«  mcvlia- 

l)atc  liiucd  Nuv.  6,  ISiil.     I'erimei.t 


■f  1 


I".  \<i'^  i.i>iiiion 
^  iirri[»-!,n  hniMi , 
nisin,  aiul  teniis  of  the  U.S.  coulribution. 

'i  ill  ir  :iiiiouiit",  $avi,cx)n.noo, 

tiAU  s  opiuiui,  o(,  i.mhiai.oi.  of  $100,000,000 loan  to  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com 
7'ni;;ity       i«f..-.  — , —   ~ _        .  . 

P  it 

.  .\U?  opinion  of  1  «  k  of  efle<-l!ve  action  by  the  miUtary's<TVK«..s  to  ol.taiu  V  \Tr, 
e'.st-<h'\rtrig  of  military-  con.stnjrlior,   i.r(',«cl>  1.,    tu-oiw     ci-vv,.;.,.! 
eipiiuiatory,     Da'te  i.swnd.  June  4,  lwti.'c 

I.  V"  s  (.pirii..-,  ,,f  ;i,cirKle!,t  ntihralion  of  [lersonnel  to  adm 
V ill uf  I  W     "         ■' 


'"■     "'!"''"■'"•""■<'  su'">muT  of  broad  policy  matters  Involved  in  th^  projert  '' 
••  i--^ii(Hl  Mar.  13,  19,**.     l-trtinciit  dollar  amounts  $100,000  000 
.\U?  opinion  of  1  «  k  of  efle<-l!ve  action  by  the  military  s<-rvK'«..s  to  ol.taiu  V  \Tr, 
-<h.»rtr;g  of  military-  con.stnjriior,  ,,r.j«cl>  1.,   tu-oi>c     <;......;...!        Title  L.  self- 

luiatory,     Da'te  i.swnd.  June  4,  IWh.'.,  ■-;"'" 

V"  s  i.pini..-,  ,,r  ;i,eirKle!,t  ntihralion  of  per3.mnel  to  administer  the  MAP  ia  ad- 
iu-e  «e.sten,  ■nroj^.m  cnritrles  (Including  aclasslfied  sufiplement);  "Ovetstafflmr 
relation  to  Siibstiuitittiiy  reduced  proerams  "     L>ate  t^ied  Apr    -.',  1964. 


Albania 
PJ-B.  fiscal  years  millious  of  dollars) 


Total. 
1940-65 

Prin- 
cipal 

repay. 

ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

(no  lo.wsJ 

0BANT8 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  '... 

20.4 

Total  ^auts 

20.4 

'  I'nited  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admiuistratioo. 


Totil  economic  a.ssi,staiice 

NoTK.— No  activity  subsequeniYoViscal  j-i-ar  1947'' 


MiU.nni 
...  $20.4 


Austria 
ll'.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


* 

Total. 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

10.4NS 

Foo<l  for  peace;  Tx)ans  to  governments 

Eiport-Import  Bank,  loDg-tenii  loans 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs 

25,5 

62.9 

I  11.7 

a4 

20.5 
11.4 

2.9 
8.3 
2.3 

2Vl 
4X4 

Total  loans 

100.  t 

32.3 

13.5 

CR.\XT3 

AID  .and  predecessor  agencies 

726.1 

28.1 

27.4 

316.4 

I-ooii  for  i>eace; 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment  __ 

Voluntary  relief  aeencies.'.... Ill" 
Oilier  U.S.  economic  pnjgrBms... 

Total  grants 

1,OI«.0 

32.3 

13.5 

«M*    a 

67.8 

'AID  carries  lliis  amount  as  $328,100,000;  $310,400,000  c/f  it  Ls  a  grant, 

,     ,    ,  Milliimi 

I'.i!'  Vi"^LS™?*^'*L''*P°',.'*  """I" >>»«er  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 

-,.,,,.■'*"-*' •'^P^'^  ""^ket  prices '  »«»  n 

A\urll  \V:,r  I  dvit  June  30,  1965:  Principal  and  interc«"d'ii^"andmi"^id::::;:::    ali 

NOTES 

All  military  assistance  claiisified. 

bet'w^n  M"r  12,'"K^!':n°d  M™ tTms"'  ''""'"'^  "*""""  "^  "^'"'^  "^"^^  ""« 

Belgium-Luxenihourg 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars' 


LOAN'S 

.\I  i  I  a:.d  predepes,sor  agencies     y 

KiiKirt-lmport  Bank,  long-t<Tm  loans-.ll! 
Other  U.S.  economic  progrjuns  ... 
Military  assistance 


Total  loans- 

GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies 

i  "Kl  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  aceacies-. 

'  'ilir  I'  .!^.  economic  programs 

M  i,t,j-y  iLssLstauoe "' 


liiUl- 


Total, 
1946-65 


68.0 
UK.  8 
>3L0 

8.4 


347.2 


492.0 

.2 

1.1 

1.246.2 


1,739.6 


Prin- 

Prin- 

cipal 

Interest 

cipal 

repay- 

collected 

out- 

ments 

standing 

1G.9 

21.5 

SI  1 

116.6 

<8.1 

23.2 

25.3 

3.4 

6.7 

7.5 

.9 

166.  > 


166  3 


aa.0 


63.6 


80  9 


80.9 


'  A;u  r»me,-  :■  ;-  tigiire  a.^  WMOf.  JOG;  $1,100,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

AgricuUuiaJ   c<jmm(id,;y    ei[.wu    ui.d..r    h.^i.r   c..-.;r».u    fr.,-     ;    • J 

tliroiigh   Df-o,  «•.   !,*>-,  ^  „,i,„r;   ;,,vK.t  ;.-^.,  ■<  -.•    ,     ,-M, 

V. .  ,r  I J  VS  w  1  J.  ;>i ,  1  uue  30, 19(,5,  principal  and  ial«resl  dw  an<i  'um^ld.V.'.'.".".:    45?;  2 
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.J)ihi  jn,  I'jnn 


Czfi'lioslofdh  :n 
ll'.S.  fiscal  years;  million';  of  <loUars| 


F  in  h  nd — Continued 
ir.S.  flaoal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 
1946-6S 

Prin- 
cipal        Interest 
repay-     '.  collected 
menls     j 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

10.4NS 
Other  i:..'^.  economic  programs  ' 

»-.6 

•.'.7  ;           0.7 

4  9 

Total  loans - 

7.6 

2. 7  1             .7 

4.9 

(.R.WTS 

Food    for    peace:  Emergency    rcliel   and 

2  0 



Other  L'.S.  economic  programs 

183.4 

Total  grants.  . 

185.4 

'J.  7 

.7 

4.9l 

F(X)'l  for  pcaee    Voluntary  relief  ngeneie.* 
Other  U.8.  economli' |>rogram."i 


Total  grants. 


Total, 
194C-6.') 


Z2 

1.8 


4.0 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


48.6 


Interest 
collected 


40.6 


Prtn- 
eipul 
out- 
standing 


S2.9 


•  Includes  IN'RK.\.  '«18;t.4  million:  imd  surplus  property  credits  $7.6  millmn. 
•■  .Vll)  carries  this  flgure  as  i;i»l .1)00.000:  SilS3.400.000  of  it  is  a  irrant. 
»  Uanuhe  flood  assistance  throuirli  the  Red  Cross  in  fiscal  yrar  l«.V). 

.A//7fi<>»« 
\>    rM  W.ir  I  ilel.t,  June  30,  196."),  principal  and  inlore-i  due  .uul  unpaid  $177.  i"« 

Denmark 
[V.fi.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


I  AID  carries  this  Ogurc  as  $26.1)00,000;  $1,800,000  of  it  is  a  grant.  ^^.^^.^  ^^ 

Agricultural  commodity  exixirls  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1 .  1954,  through  ^ 

Dec.  ;)I,  lHt>5.  at  e\|>ort  market  ihIccs -   - -   -  *".■  - 

World  War  1  ilebt,  June  :io,  lyCS,  prlncij'al  and  Inti'rest  due  and  unpaid.  .•  1 


France 
[V.f>.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars) 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

3.3 

IK.  7 
1.0 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

33.3 

20.0 

1.0 

ia3 

&o 

.1 

30.0 

Export-Import  Dank,  long-term  loans 

1.3 

Total  loans 

S4.3 

23.0  1          1&4 

31.3 

GR.\NTS 

247.5 
621.3 

Military  assistance 

::".:...! 

Totiil  iTTant^                           .     

868.8 

23.0 

16.4 

31.3 

Ml)  and  iiredecessor  agencies  

Kood  (or  peace;  Loans  to  private  industry. 

Kxport-Iiniiort  H:mk,  long-term  loans 

Other  r.S  eoononiie  program^     , 

Military  assistimcC-  _        


Total  loans- 


Al  D  and  predecessor  agencies 

Food  for  peace;  Voluntary  relief  agencies. 

Other  U.S.  economic  pro»rrains 

Military  assistance - 


Total, 
1946-G5 


22.5.6 

7.8 

1.221.4 

•394.4 

80.4 


l.ft'iO.G 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


225. 6 

3.2 

1,035.8 

193.0 

80.0 


1.537.6 


Total  grants. 


2,904.7 

12.2 

314.7 

4, 180. 4 


7.  472.  0 


51.2 

1.5 

434.7 

118.3 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


eoi.y 


1,537.0 


605.7 


4  0 
18.'.,  >\ 
201  4 

.4 


39.*.  0 


39-.'.  0 


1  noos  not  include  loan  of  $2;300,000  from  fiscal  year  1955,  sec.  W2  prottram  which  is 
included  in  Europe  regional. 

.\L'riculluraleommo<litycii)ortsun<Ierl)artercontract3fromJuly  1, 1954,through 
Dec.  31,  i9tl.i,  at  cxi)ort  market  prices J'0. 6 

East  Germanij 
|U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


■  AID  carries  this  amount  as  $709,100,000;  $314,700,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

Million) 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through         _ 

Dec.  31,1965,  at  export  market  prices....- -.-- - -- f^-^ 

World  War  I  debt,  June  30,  VHVt,  principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid 4,w»8.  .5 


Germany  {Federal  Republic) 
(U.S.  flscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


(NO  t.O.\Ns) 

0R.\NT9 

Food    for   peace:    Emergency   relief  and 
econoniie  development  (total) 


Total. 
1946-6.'; 


10.8 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


1  iMDul*  llij<»<i  iissistance  tlirough  KeJ  Cross,  flscal  year  1955. 

Jt/iWioTi« 

Tiital  economic  a-ssLstance *"■* 

Finland 

[V.S.  fiscal  >i  ar^,  nuUiuri.--  of  dollars] 


« 

Prin- 

Tot;il.           cipal 

H(46-6.'i        repay- 

j     nielits 

1 

Interest 

collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

tOA  K8 

4.5 
24.5 

Tofiil,  fixKl  for  tieace. .    

T  \I«ii  t.Iri]()Ort  Hank,  long-tt-riu  kxins 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs 

29  0 

77,  7 
1  24,  8 

0,8 
30.4 

17.4 

3.3 

37.4 

8.9 

•2».  2 

47  3 

7.4 

TotalloansT: 

131.5 

4*.« 

46.6 

82.9 

Total, 
1946-«5 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cilial 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

ATT)  and  nrpdooessor  acpnoiw           

216.9 

2.3 

>  1,016. 9 

2.6 

2.3 

1,006.0 

6<i.  1 

1.9 

174.9 

:'14.3 

Export-Import  Hank,  long-term  loans 

Other  U.8.  economic  programs  ' 

10  9 

Total  loans.- - 

1.236.1 

1,  oia  9 

242.9 

22.5.2 

CR.1NT8 

1,2.55.5 

3  4 

136.9 

1,411.5 

951.6 

Food  (or  Peace: 

EinerRency  relief  and  economic  devel- 

Military  assistance -- 



Total  grants 

3,758.9 

1.010.9 

242.9 

225.  2 

1  Includes  civilian  supplies  $2,205,700,000;  surplus  property  credits  $216,900,000;  and 

VNKRA  an<l  post-l"NKRA  $5,700,000.  „      ,,    ,  .      ,„  , 

JAM)  carries  thLs  figure  as  $2,428,400,000;  $1,411,600,000  of  It  is  a  grant.    (See  report 


p.  1-3.1 


Mili 


AgricuUuralcommo<lityexportsunderbanerc«ntractsfrom  July  l,lH54,l!irough 
Dec.  31,  IWtS,  at  export  market  prices. -  HM  u 

0\0-^  opinion  of  review  of  adniim.strative  costs  of  the  U.S.  military  a,sslslance 
proKraio  chiirueable  to  the  Ke<leral  K.pul.llc  of  (ierniany:  "Failure  to  collect  costs 
due  the  United  States."     Date  i.s.Mied  Feb. -n).  liJtiO.  .     .^    r-  .,       i  i>»,>„i,ii,. 

( ;  \c  >'s  opinion  of  review  of  the  military  a-ssistance  program  for  the  Federal  Reputi  c 
of  (ierniany.  Mar.  31.  1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense).  (.Details 
are  cU<slfied.)     Date  issued  Aug,  30.  19.17. 
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NOTES 

ii  w  of  license  fees  being  charged  the  U.S.  Qovernment  for  the 

It  lo  proilur.    till.  .•->-Il  antitank  guided  missile  mutuallv  developed  by  France 
the  T  nlted  States  irlassified):  "Questions  the  nep<i  to  paythe  fees."    Date  issued 

>.  \'i,  1  \M\i , 

.Mi's  opinion  of  review  of  payments  made  by  the  United  States  for  the  construction 

,r:  .Id.s  in  hrance  (ciasslfV^d):  "Failure  to  claim  reimbursement  from  NATO  for 

ria-i  contirurted  by  the  CSJ.VF."     Date  Issued  Aug.  13,  1««2. 

A't's  opiniiiri  of  n  view  of  t'lc  inlllt;iry  assistance  program  for  France.  March  1957 

...  ,.  t  to  the  Socrei:iry  of  Defensei.     (Details  are  classified,!.    Date  issued 

n  of  review  of  the  administration  of  the  mutual  defense  assistance  pro- 
'  and  Turliey  (classified  rep>ort  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defejise)- 
v-.'fi  nn  unverified  data  from  the  countries,  plas  other  classified  mat- 

:i>  ■!  Jiirii-  19,  1956. 


J  (t.auJ — Continued 
[U.S.  flsoiJ  years;  milli/»it  of  dollars] 


.S'-i'iefi  rejxirt  to  the 
.■   :(:i  ni,',7 
\n'.>.opit 
■:  f^r  >  rai 


]':,!.■ 


Berlin 
[U.S.  flscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


' 

Total, 
1953-55 

PrUi- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

(NO  1.0.\.N.S) 

.MI)  n-id  pn-ricce<!tor  af^ncies       

119.0 
12.9 

Uli..r(    .<   ecoi, .,:;.:.   programs   

Tutu!  Kr.iiils - 

131.9 

'r«^t  il  economic  :is.sistance. 


"liiiul  le-efluntinn"  prol.leius 
Uig  Hii  the  vunoLi.^  (.r.,^raoi.'- 


■  it, 094. 000. 


ll-.ngarn 
[U.S.  fiscal  years;  miJiions  of  dollars] 


Total, 
1946-57 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LO.VNS 

Otlier   I'.S.  economic  programs  '   (total 

IWIS'i 

»15.9 

e.o 

6.1 

6.9 

i.KA  VTS 

liKxi    for    peiic    i:'Tii;rten' y    nlief   and 
(x'unoniic  devclopti.cnt        

M3.2 
2.4 

Otiier  e.g.  economic  programs 

Total  griuits ...  . 

15.6 

9.0 

5.1 

6.9 

World  War  I  deM,  June  30,  19<>.';,  principal  and  interest  due  and  unpaid* s.  li 

•  IntPJ-e,st  payments  from  Doc.  15. 1932,  to  Jan.  15, 1937,  were  in  pengo  efjuivaleut. 
N'^TK.-  No  sictiv;!}  sii!i,sciiu<-ijt  to  1957. 


!''  .S.  f.sctt!  years, 

Jiillions  of  dollars] 

Total, 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 

out- 

standi.'.g 

LO.tNS 

.MI)  and  predece.ssor  agencies' 

24.7 

8.6 

4.9 

19.2 

Foo'i  tor  v)eace: 

I-oans  lo  governments 

12,5 

Dollar  credit  sale^ 

2.6 

Total 

Fiport-Import  Bimk,  long-term  loans 

li  1 
.6 
.4 

.  4 

.  1 
.2 

1.2 

14,  7 

Other  U.S.  economic  progrtuna...  , 

.2 

Total  loans 

4<17 

62 

6.1 

34.5 

Total. 
194fr-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

OBANTa 
AID  and  predecessor  agencies 

35.5 
.2 

F(X>d  for  peace:  Grants  for  economic  devel- 
opment  

Total  grants 

3S.7 

e.2 

6.1 

34.5 

Excludes  $600,000  of  local  cmrency  loans  obtained  from  sales  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  Denmark  and  the  .Netherlands.  ThU  wat  credited  as  "u.ssistancc" 
to  Europe  regional  ($1,300,000  in  fiscal  year  1965)  and  Netherlands  ($400,000  in  fiscal 
year  iy54). 

Agricultural  eomrao<1lty  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1    1954 
through  Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices._ — ..1 '$15  OOO 


Ireland 
(tr.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Alilliom 

$131.9 

N"TF-rterlin  received  substantial  assistance  under  a  variety  of  programs- 
I .  \  KlOA,  the  blockade  and  stockpile  programs,  and  various  counterpart  and  U  S  - 
o»:,e,l  foreign  currency  programs.  These  programs  are  not  identified  in  the  report 
u^e.i  for  this  study  'the  one  used  for  these  figures)  as  l)encfiline  Berlin  l>ecause  of 
"  "" '■  ■■  '  '" ''^..tal  asiiistanc*  lo  Berlin  in  the  postwar  period  incluil- 


Total, 
1946-56 


LOANS 

Ail:  and  predecessor  agencies. 
Total  loans 


GRANTS 

AID  and  predecessor  agencies. 
Total  grants... 


128.2 


128.2 


18.3 


18.3 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


14.9 


40.  S 


14.9 


14.9 


40.5 


40.5 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
Standing 


113.3 


113.3 


113.3 


Acr 
1> 


:.nir 


Milliont 
ii  coirniodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  throueh 
IS*  .'.  :.i  export  market  prices . .*    ug.  4 

Noijs— No  activity  subsequent  to  fiscal  year  1955. 


Italy 
(U.S.  fiscal  years;  raiUioDS  of  dollars) 


Total, 
l»46-« 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
coUected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

1.CHK8 
AID  and  predecessor  agencies 

96.6 

95.6 

21.1 

Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  private  industry 

3.6 

92.8 

Loans  to  Governments 

Total 

96.4 

461.7 

'209.3 

.4 

94.6 

178.6 

191.4 

.2 

31 
29.6 
69.4 

1.8 

28S.2 

17.9 

.2 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans.. - 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs  . 

MiJilary  assistance 

Total  loans 

863.4 

C60.3 

113.1 

303  1 

GRANTS 

.M!>  nnd  predecessor  ajrencie! 
F'o-"!  ( >T  [)eace 

Kiuerpeiicy    rehif    aiid    economic   de- 
velopment ..                

Voluntarv-  relief  acennes 

Other  r  .-^    ecoii,!::.ir  j.r  .>\rams 

Mil;t  iry  assi.stance 

1,654.7 

91.6 

271.3 

961.  7 

2,316.9 

lotaj  grLiiJis 

5  190  2 

560  3           1 10  1   1 

303  1 

•  AID  carries  this  fljfure  as  $1,17I,C)00,CK)'J,  n»'!,7!K;.C'0'.  0.' 


.  grail  I. 


M. 


AgricultarKi  comraf'dity  e.tports  under  barter  c..r;;r:»et-  fro-:  Ju'y  1    v<'a. 
through  Dec.  31,  ]a«^  at  ciixjrt  market  pnce.-^  -•     --^ 

World  War  I  debt  June  SO,  196,V  principal  and  inte.-est  d'.u  and  mpaid'  1  005  1 
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July  JO,   1U06 


Ntthcrlands 
rrs.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars) 


IVH 


Portugal 


LOANS 


Al  i  >   ••nil  predecessor  agencies  ' 

h  M-<"''-imP«'''  Bank  long-term  loans. 

I  'Uier  I'.S  economic  programs 

.Military  assistance 


Total  loans. 


Total. 
1946-65 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


152.5 
202.2 
>34  1 

2  2 


(IRANTS 


Al!'    ■■■■''  !ri-,!c,.'wir  agencies 

^it'i'T  1    s.  efoiioiiuc  programs 

.M.;it  i.-v  assistance 


Tiital  grants,. 


391.0 


839.1 

1.9 

1,  240.  3 


2,081.3 


87.0 

202.2 

34.1 

2.2 


326.5 


325.5 


Interest 
collected 


I'rln- 
clpal 
out- 
standing 


40.8 

43.9 

4.6 


80.  3 


«.3 


66.5 


Ain  and  predecessor  agencies. 
Food  for  peace: 

Loans  to  governments 

Dollar  credit  sales 


Total, 

1946-65 


65.5 


Totiil-.. -- - 

Eiport-lmport  Bank  long-term  loans. 


Total  loans. 


65.5 


AID  and  predecessor  agencies 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies. 
Military  assistance 


36.1 


3.4 
24.1 


27.6 
60.1 


122.7 


16.0 

45.3 

333.7 


Iriii- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


9.5 


Iiitere.st 
collected 


3.8 


13.3 


Ks:  ludes  $101,400,000  of  fiscal  year  1949  and  1950  aid  to  Indonesia  channeled  through 

^f  if  in  ft  cTTiint. 

Millionf 


Total  grants. 


394.0 


13.3 


10.6 


I'rill- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


1.7 
3.2 


15.5 


15.5 


26.6 


23.7 
69.1 


109.4 


109.4 


the  NeUierUnds^^.^^  figure  as  $36,000,000;  $1,900,000  of  it  is  a  grant 


\«riculturalcommodityexportsunderbartercontr«t.sfroM,  July  1.1954,  through           ^      Agriculturalcommodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1.1954,  through 
Uek.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices Y)ec.  31,  1965,  at  exiwrt  market  prices 


Millmm 
4 


Nortcay 
(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


.V ID  and  predecessor  agencies .. 

Kxport-Iinport  Bank  long-term  loans. 
utlier  U.S.  economic  programs 


Total  loans. 


Al' 


,1  r.re.le<'e'vv)r  agencies 

-   .  1 1  ic  programs . . . 


Total 
1946-66 


39.2 
100.0 

1  24.2 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Total  grants. 


163.4 


237.6 

.8 

852.6 


1,091  0 


14.2 

45.8 
24.  2 


Interest 
collected 


84.2 


84.2 


10.9 
14.3 

4.0 


20.2 


rrin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


NOTES 


OAO's  opinion  of  foUowup  review  of  nepartment  of  Defense  action  to  <'«"'-<'l  "" 
nrSment  and  redistribute  aircraft  spare  parts  programed    or  or  d^l'vere. 
Sg^  muler  the  military  assistance  prograin:  ''Act  on  's/*l"K  t-jken  to  cancel 
ments  and  redistribute  excesses,''     DaU, issued  Angus  «^ 


cessive  . 
to  Portugal 
I  procuremcn 

OAO's  opinion  on  ineueenvi;  ijii>iii<>ii>i"r.  ""•■■,•.'- —  r„     w  .  p   /.i„ooifi£>ili 

25.0  srM's::;;;'  t^  ^^Xi^-a^e^s.^:;^"  ^^i^rK 


flective  prokramlng._delivery  and  utm 


54.2 


May  29.  196.1.  rei>ort)  ,,„  ,o«i 

Same  opinion  as  alx)ve  issued  on  May  29,  I9fi3. 


79.2 


29.2 


79.: 


Spain 
(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


.K  1 1 )  carries  this  figure  as  $25,000,000;  $800,000  of  it  is  a  grant.  MiUioni 

A  gricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices 

I'olarv! 
(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


AID  and  predecessor  agencies  ' 

Kxport-lmport  Hank  Long-term  loans 
Uther  U.S.  economic  programs' 


Total. 
1946-65 


61.0 

40.0 

•37.7 


Total  loans. 


Food  for  peace :  Voluntary  relief  agencies. .. . 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs -  - 


Total  grants. 


138.7 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


5.2 
24.3 
23.2 


52. 


45.5 
364.0 


Interest 
collected 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


AID  and  prcdece-ssor  agencies... 

Food  for  peace:  Loans  to  governments. 
Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans... 


Total. 
1946-65 


Total  loans. 


17.0 
16.2 
11.7 


44.9 


55.8 
1,V7 
14.5 


88.0 


AID  and  predecessor  agencies 

Food  for  peace: 

(Irants  for  common  defense .-. 

Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment  ■ 

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

Military  assistance ■ 


Total  grants.. 


99.2 
239.0 
278.9 


671.1 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


31.8 

.6 

37.9 


70.3 


Interest 
collected 


25.6 
22.3 
20.0 


76.9 


477.8 

9.9 

3.8 
171.5 
583.8 


l,'.'4<'i.8 


70.3 


Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 


67.4 
23H.  4 
■241.0 


546.8 


76.9 


64rt,  S 


Agricultural  commodity  exportsunder  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1<J:>4,  ll:roui:li 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices 


.\/!f;i  'Uf 

M4,  H 


IlMS|.llil 


shown  as  a  nonregional 


1  Excludes  $10,400,000  in  grants  to  the   Kriki.w 

'^'^SSudes  UNRRA,  $364,000,000 and  surplus  prot)erty  credits,  $37,700,000. 
•  AID  oSries  this  ainount  as  $401,700,000;  $364,000,000  of  it  Is  a  grant. 

Not«  -GAO'sopinlon  of  InefTective  a<imini,«tr:ition  of  U.S.  '^'■■"^t''"'•V?,l!^*''! '•:";' 
HoanitaTin  Poland  by  the  Agency  for  International   Uevelnpment  and  tlie  Depart- 
S^ o'fsutT:  •■TgencVresponsibflity  w..s  not  d,..uied  :-->  pj"^--  --,"" ^^  ',T,' i'n 
of  need  for  appropriation  to  complete  pro;eet        1  Mie  issued.  June  1. .  l.«4      nriii.im 

dollar  amounts,  $10,600,000. 


Nm'K.-; 


;J::;v  1, 


A/'  .nitiirai  commo<lity  exports  under  barter  con tnicts 

I  .•<■    il    1965,  at  export  nmrket  priee.s  ,  ,h 

V    rlJ  W  arl  debt,  June  :u,i;)^ViTuicipal  and  mtere.st.lucund  unpaid 


.\fi//i<m,< 
,'i4.  tl.rougii 


(lAO-s  opinion  of  deficiencies  in  the  milit.vry  a.ssl,vt;mce  Program  fur  the  Spanish 
rmv  (classified).  (Details  are  classified,)  Dide  wsui- !  xpt  Ji,  iwr».  ,,,_,p,„,, 
GAO'sSlon  01  review  of  the  niUitary  a.s.s)st,ince  pr,.>:r:irn  tor  M^aln  (dasslfied). 


^^r.  4 

3J.^,  5 


5  Op 

"'irAi^s  optalon  oi'rlfL  of  the  military  a.ssl.st.mce  program  tor  ?rain.  M«.  31. 1957 
(Classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.)     ""-"'i"  ""  -■ 
Au^    30.  1957. 


(Details  are  cl:issi<ied,)     Date  issued 


Juhj  20,  1966 
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Sweden 


[V  >   fi8f:«l  \ears  niillions  of  dollars] 

Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

I'rln- 
clpal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

.M  D  smd  predeei's,v)r  agencies 

20.4 
>L6 

20.4 
L6 

4.7 
.2 

I'liKi  1    >  economic  programs.. 

T-  till  l'^ans_. 

22.0 

22.0 

4.0 

i;  R  ,\  N  TS 
.Ml"  iind  predi'ces.sor  ivgencles 

86.6 
.6 

''!ti«r  \    ,<  econonuc  programs 

Total  grant.'! 

87.0 

22.0 

4.9 

A 1 1 1  carries  thb^  figure  a-s  2,1;  0.5  of  it  Ls  a  grant. 
>■<   nixirt  p,  1;m,) 


MUlioni 

^109.0 


T'itiil  I  cftioniic  as.si.<lan(<e,  . ._ _ 

Agricultural  eoimnodity  ix|"rts  under  barter  contracts  from  July  l,1054."through 
Dec.  31,  19Ih'),  lit  eiiK  rl  loarket  prioos .„.     16.2 


Gran  1  Ud:il_ 


125.2 


United  Kingdom 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars) 


Total. 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

I'1,*NS 

AID  airl  priMlc'.-.s,s.,r  af'Tuii-s 

Kxi-rrtliuiH.n  It  ink  lonp-tenn  loans 

I'ltiirlS  econoiiiie  prrigraiiis  ' 

384.8 

262.1 

•3,828.6 

44.3 

'2.1 

652.7 

117.0 

.1 

797.6 

340.5 

26a  0 

3,175.8 

T.  lal  loans 

4,466.4 

609.1 

914.7 

3,766.3 

(j  H  \  N  TS 

-MI'  and  pn-dc(i's.sor  agfiinrs 

3,460.1 

.3 

8.4 

L034.6 

l-oo<i  lor  (niui'    X'^lijiitarv  T'  ln'f agencies. 

iMher  1  ,,'-,  eciiiioiiili  pr.'iTaiii.s 

.Milifar>  fi.s.sistanci' 

T<.tal  prulit.>; / 

4.403.4 

609.1 

014.7 

3,766.3 

'  halnde-    British   loan,   :f,l,7SO.OOO.(XX3;  surplus   proijerty  crx'dits,   $60,000,000;  and 

lend  I.  iLsi'  «i!ver  cmilit,  »1H.,'>OI),()00 

■  Al  D  carries  this  n^-ure  a.s  »;i.H;«,,<O0,fJ(l(),  $h.400,000of  It  is  agrant.    (See report, p.  135.) 

A  ,.       ,  ,,,  .       .  MiUioni 

Afriiiiliiiral  commodity  exfxirts  under  t.arUT  contracts  from  July  1    1954 

throiik.'!]  Dec,  31,  19ii5,  at  eiiKirt  Hiarki-t  pric-s  '  '     $3110 

^\  orld  W  ar  1  deht.  June  M.  19*^'.,  pruK  i].h1  and  intc'rest  diic  and  unpaidill'll  6,837.7 

U.S.S.R. 

[f  .--:    flseul  years;  millions  of  dollars) 


(NO    I.OAS.Si 
GRANTS 

dlher  r  .^   economic  prcygrajiis  ' 
Total  grant.s 


Total, 
1946-65 


186.4 


186.4 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


Interest 
collected 


MiUh^,, 


'  Unites!  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
Total  e<-nnomle  assLstanoe.  iiw,  4 

Horl.l  War  1  debt,  Jon.  I960,  196,'.,  princli,al  and  mtere,st  due  and  unpaiil!;;::    640,7 


CI  rand  totaL 


827,1 


Yugoslavia 
(U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars) 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
coUected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

.\ID  ani  predecessor  agencies. . . 

188.2 

399.9 
173.7 

14.5 

24.4 

173.7 

FoiMi  for  peace: 

Loans  to  governments 

Dollar  credit  sales '_[ 

Total 

573.6 

105.0 
1.7 

4.0 

42.8 
1,3 

32.2 
26.5 

^^ 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  foans 
Military  assistance 

62.2 
.4 

Total  loans. 

868.5 

62,6 

83.1 

fiBANTS 

.MD  and  predecessor  agencies  . 

386.3 

188.2 

47.2 
213.5 
335.7 
693.0 

Jood  for  peace: 

Grants  for  economic  development 
Emergency  relief  and  economic  devel- 
opment  

V  oluntary  relief  agencies. 

Other  U.S.  economic  program^  ' 
Military  assistance -.."IIIIII^ 

— 

Total  grants.. 

1,864.8 

62.6 

83.1 

'  Includes  U.NRR.A.  $-298,100,000;  and  emergency  relief,  $37,600,000. 

,      ,     ,,       ,  ,  Million  t 

I  w"',"'?!^?'"!"'^"'' *'^'5' ""<'*'■*'"'*'■  contracts  from  July  1. 1954,  through 
Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  market  prices  jm  1 

World  War  1  debt,  June  30.  1965.  principal  and  interest  due  Md  unpaid'.:;:.:"  «  8 
^.'^f'^^":;^,?-^'^  P'""'","  of"n'l<''-st8tement  of  claims  against  the  United  Arab  Re- 
hv  t.,.T'^  Jr,"£?^  n JS'^.'??^'"''^'  "'  '■^''-ssive  ocean  transportation  co.sts  financed 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corjwralion  under  title  I.  Agricultural  Trade  Devel^ 
I^  ^rlil^f  ?T  ^''  "'  ?^.  ^(T  tie  is  self-explanato?y.)  Date  ^^,  ItJ  Z. 
19t)4.  Pertment  dollar  amounts,  $278,000.  .^^oi.  w, 


Europe  regional 
[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prln- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 
.\  1 1 )  ani  preilecessor  agencies  ' 

103.0 

135.0 

56.1 

32  6 

28.3 

36.3 

.6 

LO 

74.7 

13.5.0 

56.1 

22.9 

KxiHirl-ImiKirt  Bank  long-term  loans  . 

other  I  ,^   economic  programs  • 

Military  assistance 

9.6 

Total  loans. 

326.6 

37.9 

37.8 

288.7 

lip,  A  NTS 

AID  and pi«deces.sor  si^encjes 

447.6 

.8 

4.8 

2.  016  7 

>  »od  lir  PSMK 

AsBlfltftne©  from  other  coimtry  agree- 
ments ' 

\  oluntary  relief  agencies  < 

Military  assistance 

Total  grants.. 

2,460.0 

87.9 

37.8 

288.7 

i"ii«'ti"''it!o^""  '^■'**  '"*", "'  »«»t«».«)0  to  Coal  A  Steel  Community;  fiscal 
f  J?^  sec.   402  program   m   Demuark,   $2^00,000  being  serviced   by    Denmark 


year 

$300  000  by  Iceland 
"  Loans  under  the  EURAToM  '" 

•  Aid  to  San  Marino  from  lt:i]iaj;  I 

*  Represents  aid  to  Malta. 


$2300,( 
iwration  Act. 


CA  N  ADA  -  OCEA  N  lA 

Canada,    Australia,    New    Zealand,    TrUBt    Territory    of    the    Paclfl- 
regloLial. 
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July 


^0 


106G 


<  ''inaild 
[U.S.  fiscal  years:  millions  of  dollars] 


Total. 
l940-(ii 

Prin- 
cil>al 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

Other  I'.S.  economic  procraiiis  1.. 
Ejiport-Import  Bank:  Lonf-term  loans — 

17.5 
5.7 

IT..*; 

6.7 

1.3 
0.7 

23.2 

23.2 

2.0 

CHANTS 

13.1 

13.1 

23.2 

2.0 

'  RepreaenU  t6.000,000  for  defense  mobilization  development;  and  $11,500,000  for 
stratcRic  materials  dovclopnicnt.  .  .  ,,. 

MMwnt 

Total  economic  and  military  assistance... -  $36.3 

Apricultur;il  commodity  cxijort.s  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  tnroagh 
Dec.  31.  1U6S,  at  export  market  prices 3-^' 

Grand  total *0  0 

Oceania —  Total 
[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millious  of  dollars) 


Total, 
1M0-«S 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collecUid 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

Biport-Import  Bank  long  term  loans 

1<)l<> 

liO 

119.4 

17.4 
lis 
66.0 

8.2 
.1 
1.0 

2.2 
4 

S3.  4 

151.9 

95.9 

7.3 

s&o 

GRANTS 

Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agencies.. 

.4 

lOH.  4 
3.0 

7otal  (rrants      .......... --- 

109.8 

95.9 

7.3 

56.0 

MilUmtM 
Afn-lniltural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Inc.  31.  1963,  at  eiport  market  priois $9.8 

Note. — OAO's  opinion  of  review  of  central  rebuild  of  World  War  II  vohicies  and  n-s- 
aemblies  in  the  Paclllc  \tf,\  (onuiKmil  under  the  niilitnry  a.s,sistiinci'  prottnim  (classi- 
fied)' "SugRMttng  hnproTcments  In  the  assembly  rebuild  program."  Uate  issued 
Apr.  27,  196i 

.1  listralia 

(U.S.  fiscal  years;  niiUi()n.>i  o(  .loUurs] 


Total. 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
menu 

Interwt 
collected 

Prin- 
dpnl 
out- 
standing 

lOANS 

y^lK'T^  Import  Bank  loag-term  loans. 

7.4 
»7.  R 
117.7 

fi.O 

7.8 

66.3 

3.1 

1  i 

1.0 

KI.4 

Total  loans          .     ..._....-....-...- 

132.  9 

79.1 

4.1 

53.8 

GRANTS 

.2 

Total  grants    ........... 

7«.  1 

4.1 

S3  S 

Ntic  Zinhind 
[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars) 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collected 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOAKS 
Fsport-Impwrt  Bank,  loiip-term  k)ans 

12.2 
4.3 
1.7 

11.4 

3.9 

.7 

3.1 

0.8 
.4 



1.0 

Total  loAOS          

U.2 

16.0 

<.l 

2.2 

GRANTS 

3.0 

Total  grants    .  

3.0 

16.0 

3.1 

2.2 

<  Represents  surplus  property  credits. 


Mttlions 


Agricultural  commodity  exports  under  barter  contracts  from  July  1, 1954,  through 
Dec.  31, 1965,  at  export  market  prices — : $0.3 


Triial  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

[U.S.  fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars) 


I  iMcludeasurplusproiiorty  credits  $7.80(1,000,  and  '  NKiiA  $.i«i,iKii). 
:  AlU  carries  this  figure  asS.0;  0.2  uf  u  m  a  graiit. 

A^lcultural  commodity  exports  unlir   barter  coii(r;i<l'<   fnin    July    1,    19M, 
through  Dec.  31,  1965,  at  export  mark.'t  prices JU.- 


O titer    U.S.    economic    programs    (total 
loans) 


Food  for  peace:  Voluntary  relief  agendes. 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs 


Total  grants. 


Total. 


10.8 


.4 
10&2 


106.6 


Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 


0.8 


.8 


Interest 
collected 


0.1 


.1 


Prin- 
cipal 
o<it- 
standing 


1  All)  curries  this  figure  as  »107,000,000;  $106,200,000  of  it  is  a  grant. 

MHIUmi 
Total  economic  ssslstaiiee -  $107.4 


Nonregional,  total 
(U.S.  Sscal  years;  millions  of  dollars] 


Total, 
1946-65 

Prin- 
cipal 
repay- 
ments 

Interest 
collerted 

Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 

LOANS 

AID  and  predecessor  arencles  ' 

>21.4 
•  141.$ 

14.8 

9.2 
$4.2 

7.0 
3.0 

12.2 

Other  U.S.  economic  prognuns  * 

107.1 

14.8 

Total  loans                   ..... 

177.5 

43.4 

10.0 

134. 1 

amANTB 

MP  an<l  predecessor  agencies  ' 

'  2, 457. 3 

26.2 

331.6 

1, 769.  8 

1,016.7 

Fc-oil  for  [jeuce: 

Emergency   relief  and   economic  de- 

(ithcr  r  .S.  economic  programs' 

ilUUary  isslstauoe. 

TutaJ  iyaiits        ................ 

S,60Lfi 

43.4 

10.0 

134.  1 

1  Kxciii'li«  'iiilisiTiiiiions  to  Intematiiinal  Monetary  Fnml  of  $2 .750,000,000  in  fiscal 
Tear  IMn,  $l,;):",i««' iko  '.':  Ii^ch!  vc  ir  I'l'.',*,  iind  *.','.«, ■.IX'. ikki  m  iLstal  year  1«65.  The 
latter  wti.«  «  Kolil  "nlisiTiplion  (or  s  I    S    quota '.nrrra.sc  not  yet  efferlive. 

'  PiitB  pxcliniM  tM,sor,n<»i.  tid  r»iC',i¥«v  Riid  *9,«»i,rww>  i,-,  f  ..-.i!  vr-ar'  Vif.t.  VMA,  and 
!W15,   n'>i.i-i  l.vi-,v    ^.'     \i,:,i:,ii     U^r    1 'ri.t:rcs>  funit>  i  •'  :  -:ili'.|  fi  r  ■    ".rtu'.ui.u.  JirogranlS. 

•All*  <-Hrri«.~  1  h'"  litr'irc  n-  «( ."1  I   !'•'  '"«'■  'I  >*^  ""■'  """  of  \\  '«  fi  r^'vA. 

>  ■]  11!..'  Hi  <>c,-:m.  !i,it:ia  i'lii  1  (.•■«. ni  liJic  II  (u;i.|.- 


July  20,  1966 

Central  Accounting  Offu 
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u fjurti  Uxucil  to  the  Congress  July  1 ,  1U55,  ttirougii  Dec.  S! ,  l.iC.J,  rflat.ui, 
injonnalion  requested  by  Seyuxtor  Evtrctt  M.  Dirkscn) 
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tjroffratns  {incorpora: 


ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCC 

Exttininntion  ofAnancial  statements  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wasliin^ton.  fiscal  year  1965  (opinion  on  financial  statements) 
Quest  ionnhlp  asi>crts  oft  udpot -support  loans  made  to  the  Government  olEtuudor  Ooansmade  without  Insisting  that  the  foreign 

trovcmnifiit  develop  or  utilize  other  domestic  financial  resources). 
Fdlknviii,  rv.iniinalion  on  certain  aspe«ts  of  United  Stales  8.ssistance  to  the  Central  Treat  v  tirt;aii.;ai  i„i.  lur  a  rail  link  between 

Turlicy  and  Iran  (loan  for  equipment  known  to  be  unneeded), 
Ji«  view  otfconomic  assistance  provided  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  developmeut  purpusts  jciassified  report)  (limited 

Bccomplishmentf  of  sjieclfic  projects  revicned). 
IiiflTeitive  utiliration  of  excess  property  in  the  foreign  assistance  program  (procurement  of  new  equipment  instead  of  utilizing 

BvntlnMe  excess  prnperly> 
Audit  (1  Ixport  Import  Hank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1964  ((pinion  on  fmancial  stuK  ii.ei.i.-  Mid  J.sclosure  of  tncreased  interest 

expen.sr  to  r  S    (InvrTiirpenl). 
rminr^-ary  dollaj-  frtiiiMu  Iran  under  the  foreipn  assistance  program  (cJassified  report)  (grants  used  by  Iran  to  proctire  wheat, 

vnhied  nt  «r.'/.0O.(Xjn.  from  Au.^ralia  whereas  surplus  wheat  was  available  in  the  United  States). 
Arltlitional  Intrn  st  (rut^;  to  the  United  Ptates  txcan-sc  of  premature  releases  of  funds  to  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  adminJs- 

t<rpil  by  th.'  1 1;  t<  r  American  Development  BaiJc  (UUe  is  self-explanatory.    The  interest  coets  identified  total  as  much  as 

$i>0.(jOO  annually). 
Imiiropcr  rdi  iitii.,ii  of  dollar  collections  on  loans  made  by  Corporate  Development  Loan  Fuud  (title  is  seU-cxplanatory.    Keport 

covers  collPCtltms  tofalmc  $4:(, 000.000.1  f  j  t^ 

Ci  rtain  |  rol.lcins  rolatiur  to  adniinislration  of  thi'  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Vietnam  for  1958-62  (inability 

or  unwn'linrness  of  the  forelpn  government  to  use  country  resources  to  support  activities  being  supported  by  the  United  States 

plu-i  m.  iToi'tivi  udimiustration  (jy  AlU). 
lifview  of  the  nd  m  r.Kration  of  nssinanoe  for  financing  commercial  Imports  and  other  financial  elements  under  the  economic  and 

toi  hiih  ;,1  a.>-si.siiiuw  i^rotrani  for  Vietnam  (unjustified  assistance  and  unnecessary  costs). 
l-.\nininntinn  ofetononiie  and  tpchnlcnl  assLstance  program  for  Turkey,  fiscal  years  1968-62  (failure  to  follow  an  overall  plan  based 

on  cnunrry's  re^nnrcis  and  highest  priority  needs). 
De/iciei!'  .-  in  tt.i  ndiomistration  of  the  earthquake  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  proprara  for  Chile  (includinp  a  cla.ssifled 

yuppli  II  em  1  (iijiwi.  quale  p-amimg,  inadequate  staffing  of  AID  mission  and  failure  to  obtain  maximum  exchange  rate  (or 

nollarsi.  ° 

lo.  !l.  riiM  ailnilri.itriillon  of  U.S  assistance  to  Children's  Haspltal  in  Poland  bv  the  Agency  for  Internationa'  Development 

-,.,,!  tin  ^tntcDrpartnient  (agency  responsibility  was  not  defined  and  Congress  was  not  nformedof  the  need  lor  appronriation 

t,;  p.  r"i    .  'I-  proieclt. 

f'^  •"  •  '1  'fnitttliieonnomlcdcvelopment  projects  forassistanoe  toCentralTreaty  Organlzationflscal  yearsl9S6-62(defects 
1-    I .     ,  -,,;,  rts  and  In  llielr  atlmlnlstratlon  resulting  In  a  questionable  need  for  over  $8,000,000  of  program  lunds). 

Audit  of  Kxiiort-InifMiit  liiuik  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1B63  (opinion  in  financial  statements)  .- 

Review  of  econoir.lr  nspoets  of  loan  .'or  construction  of  water  supply  system  in  Saigon,  Vietnam  (nonexistent  basis  for  evaluatbig 
a  cnoKr  hetwioii  2  watei  supply  systems). 

Audit  of  Kxport-lmfiort  Bank  of  Wa.shington,  fiscal  year  1962  (opinion  on  financial  statements  and  disclosure  of  increased  interest 
expense  to  I'f;    tiovtrnmcnt). 

F.iaminntinn  of  ernnniiitc  and  technical  assl.stance  program  for  Korea,  fiscal  years  1957-61.  pts.  I  and  FI  (assistance  exceeded 
country  s  eeonoiuie  mid  adiidnistrative  capacities). 

Antlit  of  I  'pveloiment  Loan  Fund,  fiscal  year  1961  (opinion  on  financial  statements  plus  related  observations) 

Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wiustiington,  fiscal  year  1961  (opinion  on  financial  statements) 

Examination  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  program  for  Thailand,  fiscal  years  1955-60  (general  evaluation  of  progre^  made 
in  selected  projects  anrl  of  print  ices  followed  in  importing  commodities). 

Economic  and  teehniinl  iissLstance  program  for  Iran,  fiscal  years  lO.'ie-GO  (improvements  needed  in  various  administrative  prac- 
tices mid  prcK-edure.s  of  18.  agencies). 

Negotifttton  and  ndnriitstrntiou  of  selected  construction  and  technical  service  contracts  (Improvements  needed  in  the  selection 
of  com  r:f  tors.  tl,i  .laiu.sioa  of  iiieentive  and  penalty  provisions,  and  tlie  establishment  of  lees). 

Review  of  i  he  nii;tu:i!  secnrirv  protTam  presentation  to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1961  for  economic  assistance  to  Korea,  Pakl- 
•-I  ji   ml  \  ietnaiii    butti  siions  lor  revealing  more  meaningful  data  in  budget  presentations). 

Amoii  n(  I  "pvelr.i'niont  Loan  Fund,  fiscal  year  1960  (opinion  on  financial  statements  and  related  observations) 

A;  :  It  I  (  hxiort-lmpori  lluak  of  Waslungton,  fiscal  year  I960  (opinion  on  financial  .statements).. 

I  x-iiiimntmn  of  ecor cTnle  and  technical  n.sslstance  nrograin  for  Rrazil.  fiscal  years  19.55-59  (recommends  integrati'otiofcomjiuon" 

^upport  rumtKn.i  of  U.p  Department  of  State  and  ICA.  and  comments  on  other  practices  and  procedures). 

KxMnimstion  of  the  cronomic  and  technical  a,sslstance  program  for  Bolivia,  fiscal  years  1954-.S9  (cbssifled  report)  (action  needed 
to  ivalu.ite  statui  of  projects  in  process,  to  recover  usable  equipment  from  defunct  projects,  and  to  foLow  up  on  trainee  cro- 
fTftml  "^ 

K(  view  o[  tontmcL-  v.  ith  Mr  (^raw-Hydrocarbon  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  fertilizer  plant  in  Korea  (recommends 

use  of  (ixrd-iTii-e  enritr  -rts.  incentive  provisions  In  cost  reimbursement  type  projects,  and  more  eflective  penalty  provisions) 

Au.lit  of  l-.xp.irt-Iiiiiiort  Hunk  of  Wasliinpton,  fiscal  year  1959  (opinion  on  financial  sbiteracnts) 

ixaiiiuiiiion  of  ecimoii  lie  and  teclmical  assistance  program  for  Guatemala,  fiscal  years  1955-69  (rcveais  corrective  action  taken 

in  varions  ftdinmisi rativp  areas,  tnchullng  plarmtnp  prior  to  project  agreements). 
Audit  of  1  levelojHiieni  Loan  Fund,  fiscal  year  19.W  (opmlon  on  financial  statements  and  related  observations) 
I    .->  eontrilHitK.ris  to  Kiiropea':  Payments  Union  (succprded  by  European  Fund)  (factual  sutrmiary  of  the  background,  purpose"" 

operating  ineeliuinsiii.  and  teniis  ■!(  the  L'.S.  contribution).  •  f     i-      • 

FeoiiotiiH  and  te<hn1eul  assisf  ance  proiiTam  for  India,  fiscal  years  1955-58  (nonutilization  of  equipment  and  need  to  revise  project 

lUTien  ent  lor  a  pouerplatili 
Ami  It  of  DeveloprneTit  I.<.an  Fund,  fisciil  year  1958  (opinion  on  financial  statements  and  related  observations) 
i  ..iHiui,  preview  nfeeon^.mte  and  tei  linical  assistance  program  for  Laos,  Decemtier  19SS  (observations  on  various  administrative 

pr  1.  II.  I  -  and  prove  Kiro--), 

.M I.I  1.1,1  s,.<i,riiy  proerani  pre-xntation  to  the  Congrejs  for  fisical  year  1959 economic  aisslstance  for  China,  Korea,  and  Vietnam 

"       '     |n.:atlol;^  1  If  ill' li.  .11,.        ;,     ..'uningftil  data  in  future  program  presentations). 
!•  ro  I..  ii,u  Hiid  terhnical  ass;v-t  >,:,■.  or..,.ri;i  for  Pakistan,  fiscal  years  1955-57  (need  to  adjust  aid  program  to  more  realistic  levels 

nod  !..  .1.  i..rniiiie  p»ii<ks  of  ma  i  mi.-d  rv.!..!:.o,lity  imports). 

.Audi  oi  Kx|K.rt-lmt».n  Hank  ui  \s  »o  ,.,.,,,.     ■  ^.^]  j-p^r  1958  (opinion  on  financial  statements) , 

I  .  o:  ,:;..,  all, I  tevi.i 1  ,v^;si  ;.,  ,   :  .„^  - .      ;  ,,  I.  ■,„   (,5,.:,i  years  19.55-5"  (improvements  needed  in  various  administrative  u'rac"-" 

t  ,iv>  and  priK*  lures  tnehidiia'  '  o.-  ■■.  t'< .    .-  -,.•,  ...   ,  rfnlimc  PTchanpe  rate) 
l-.,.non.i.   and  terhnu-Rl  lussisi,,,  ■■.    prot-ra  ■    '..y  <       -a  (Taiwan!,  fiscal  years  1955-57  (general  evaluation  of  t.'ie  urosrajx!  plus 

kp«iiia- n«-d,s  fi>r  inprr.ved  Hill!  I"  ii-i  nil  re  p-- ,:  •'.■es  and  procedures). 
Keoiionit  and  Ualu,:    ,1    .s.sl^t  an.e  program  for  Turkey  (June  30,  1957)  (improper  practices  in  deposits  of  local  currency  8;Jes 

proce<>d.s  und  iiiipro(>»T  obli^atinir  procedures). 
Fcononiu  and  tei  Ima  d  ass-t.mee  program  lor  Vietnam,  fiscal  years  1955-57  (general  evaluation  of  program  practices  and  need 

lor  realistic  exriinnpe  riilefii  ^  -t>         r  , 

Examination  of  sioo.ooo.noo  io;in  to  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  (Informative  summary  of  broad  policy  mailers  m- 

volve^l  ui  ilie  projwti  ..  »•       j  -. 

All  lit  ot  I  \p<.rt,!n.i.ort  I!  ink  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1967  (opinion  on  financial  statements) 
Aaihini.araiion  of  t   .-   K,s.qtsfanc<>  prop-am  for  Korea,  fiscal  years  19M-.W  (discloses  gmeral  problem  i«as"'ta  proCTmnpisimiiiK' 

an  I  iinplementilion  .  t- -»■         f  » 

Audit  of  tiiKjrt- Import  Hank  of  W  n.KO!nptor.  fiscjil  vear  19S<i  lopinion  on  fin.Tnclal  st.ilements) 
'*"^,'/,""'^,';^';i'^V';'^',,f,   as.siM.tun*  pnTmni  for  l<rip!.  fis.'a!  year?  iS.'.-^ss  (reporting  action  taken'by"ageney  tb'o«Tect"MfU«' 

Adinmiiinuioooi  C.b.  sssisinntv  i.r.«THm  t.r  1  ebi.n.in,  fise-,1  yMTs  19,^2-55  (discloses nped  for  Improvements ta  ■rarloas a(!mta- 

i^tralive  praetiees_  and  iirooediire-    ,n  1   p.i.  -po-       :,     -   >    !  t;,  ,.( eni[iloying  American  l"nive.rsity  of  Beirut). 
Adn,ii,i.suiiik>jiofthe  I  ..'-.  assi-lHia.- [Tograrr  (<  r  (•  .■^  p'   '•.,-,,  ypfir?  196»-»8  (dbdoses  need  for  improvements  In  proKTa.-i;l:.e  !iji4 

111  udiiiiuiitrutivF  practices  and  pr,Hp<liiref, 
Admiiuiiraiuin  of  I\H.  a.vsistBiic.  proimuii  (or  Irap ,  Isch  y.-ir'  l'-,52-55  (recomnrnd?  consoIidatlnTi  o'conirr.on  siiptiort  functions 

CI   tlu-  l-.iuL>a.ssy  and  ttv-  mission,  and  that  ervtintfriiHrt  wit hdrhwals  besubipct  to  prior  approval  by  the  mission) 
Audit  o:  1-  xport-liiiporl  Hank  if  \\  lu-!  .j.^-p  :,,  t  f.-ai  yesr  !W^  'opfitnri  on  f^riTiein'  s».,rcmentf) 
Adn.iii;:.traIioric,  r  .-   .-us.-i.Mancr  procriua  fu:  I  ak     ■.:,•-..    :.,,..-    p  "..   .'.-i    ;,.   ;  lu  ,  w.uale  slatuii'of  iag£iug'projecLs","taii)ro"ve^ 

proKrajii  iilannlng.  and  Improve  |Tf<^ireTrrni  »...:  ,-,.,frflrT':r  po'lf-'of  ?.rid  prsrMr<'^  '^""^ 

Aud.il  hi  luiUtuteoi  luter-Amerieaii  Affair"  f"<w a  >eaj  l'*'4  'ad!i:ii:!«trn!!ve  po!!f  ir-^  ard  practices requlrlr.F  Improvvmcnf 

See  footnotes  lit  oiiii  (.f  tal  |e. 


Helerence 


B-114823.. 
B-1469B8.. 

B-146g49.. 

B-146a84.. 

B-I46ee5.. 

B-U4823.. 

B-133268.. 

B-146937.. 


B-133220. Sept.    3,1964 


Date  issued 


Nov.  20,1966 
Apr.  28,UaB 


do 

Apr.  21,1965 
Apr.  12,1965 
Mar.  8, 1966 
Feb.  26,1966 
Sept.    S,  1964 


B-133001. 

B-133001. 
B-133026. 
B-146754. 

B-146787. 

B-146849. 


B-114823 

3-133220 


B-114S23. 
B-1250a0. 


B-133220. 
B-114g23. 
B-133258. 

B-133258. 

B-13335S. 

B-133175. 

B-133220. 
B-114*>23. 
B-133283. 

B-133271. 

B-133290. 

n-lUS23. 
B-114845. 

E-133220. 
B-133221. 

B-114845. 

B-133220. 
B-133003. 


B-133175... 
B-114896... 


B-114823. 
B-133003. 


B -133074. 
B-133036. 
B-133001. 
B-132966. 


B-114823 

B-125060 


B-114S23. 
B-12S029. 


B-125021 

B-UTOIO 

B- 12.'.  009 

B-1H823 

li-lUb^ 


July    24,1964 


do 

June  30,1964 
June  29,1964 

June  17,1964 

Mar.    6, 1964 


Feb. 
Sept. 

May 

Sept 

June 
Jan. 
Aug. 

Jime 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

May 


20,1964 
17,1963 

15,1963 

21,1962 

25,1962 
22,1962 
21,  Ut6l 

27, 1961 

30.1961 

29,1961 

27,1961 
19, 1961 
27,1960 


May    17,1960 

Apr.   19,1960 

Mar.  23. 1960 
Mar,  22, 1960 

Feb.   29,1960 
Nov.    6, 1959 

Sept.  14, 1959 

Aug.  31, 1959 
July    31, 1959 

June    8, 1959 

Mar.  31,1959 

Jan.    15,1959 
Ort.      &,  1658 

Aug.  2'j,  1&S8  j 

July  24,1958 

May  22,1958 

Mar.  13,1»S8 

Feb.     4, 1958 
June  34,1967 

Feb.   19,1957 
Sept.  2U,1956 

June     7, 1956 

A  pr    ; : .  1  iit 

Mar.  IL.VnUi 

Jan.  13.1666 
Dec.  27,1966 


Pertinent 

dollar 

amoimts 

(in  millions) 


(') 
S1S.0    (a) 

.543(a) 

70  2     (c) 

as     (b) 

0) 
38. 0    (e) 

(') 

0) 
763.0    (c) 

P) 

1,750.0     (c) 

12a  0    (c) 

10.6  (c) 

28.7  (c) 

(') 
17.  S    (c) 

0) 

i,2oao  (c) 

214.0  (e) 

168.0  (c) 

189.0  (c) 
(') 

28.4    (o) 

114.6    (c) 

43.8  (c) 
66.6    (c) 

350  0    (c) 
247.0    (c) 

0) 

(') 

O 
307.5 


0) 
134.4 


(0 

(c) 
(c) 


r5.c 

C) 
787.2    (c) 
loao    (e) 


845.9  (c) 

(^ 

233.2  (c) 

21.4  (c) 

64  S  (c) 

20b.  C  (C) 


<c) 


B-n483r !  Nov.:i.  196i 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


July  20,  1966 


General  Acronnl.ng  Office  reports  issued  to  the  Cor^gress  July  1,  U>5n.  through  Dec^  St    19H5,rrlal,rig  to  foreign  aid  prograr,u,  (xncorporaling 

information  requested  by  Senator  Kierett  Af.  I>trksen)—i.ouUnm-ii 


lirUTABT  ASaUTANCl 


,1,.*  of  the  military  (issUstanr^  tralnlnK  prop-am  for  Iran  (c!«5.slflp.i  r.-port  to  tho  R.HTol,>ry  of  '"''"'T"!, '..'."J,'',  u! I'h." 
■Binini    nautllciunt  wrsonnel  trained,  nonutiliiatlon  oftralried  iK-rsonncl,  aiul  ui,iim'!<sary  trHi..HiK.nati,>ii  c^t-s  to  th.' 


i-country 
liiitod 


it'l'm,  um'l  ''''■•rr\'<:.^i'v''r,itm^io  original  appoiirftn«>  and  •«>rvl«-ahllity  military  pquipmpnl  donat.>d  to  forclKn  nations 
M  A  !■  '  iinn-^*"rmr,iy  high  standards  of  apt  earancr  and  ■«Tvin>ahllity  for  niat<>rial  nivcn  to  foreign  connIrie»>. 


Hev 

training,  Inautllcicnt  i*rsonne 

Ineff(!^i»e  and  Inefflrlent  administration  of  the  training  of  for.-lKT.  [x-rsonnpl  uiul.-r  th.-  military  asslstaiuo  proKtain  for  Or«-ce 

idassifird"  'unn«:essiu-y  training  and  poor  utilliation  o.  trained  txTsonncl I.  .     .    ,     ,-       „i  „i 

Lack  of  eflli-tive  aotlor  "y  th*  military  slrvlces  to  obtain  NATO  c<»t  st.artnf;  of  military  construction  projects  In  Europe  ( cloMl- 

C>X'r^'.ll^men!^"^r!^u!tr.'K''rmn  InefTective  supply  r.anag^ment  In  Korf..  -nder  the  military  assistance  program  (title  is  self- 

In"le'nuat?'p^lanning  pro«Tamitie,  an.l  contracting  for  a  fixed  communications  system  for  the  Government  of  Indonesia  under 
the  military  assistanc-e  proerini    riassified)  (title  Is  self-explanatory).  ,       ,,    ,  .,,,,,„  i    .ir,„ii 

Review  of  mmtTry  assistan<T  pmvi.led  to  the  Republic  of  the  Hhllipplncs  (rla.H,Mriod  re,H,rt)  (details  are  c  a^slfie.lK.  . 

W«U  of  f,Tn  is  tn^;o,.struct,o;,  of  Slmhabad  De^t  In  Iran  under  the  ..ulltary  assistant-  nrogram  .classified,  (Iranian  Army 
neither  needed  nor  wanted  depot  from  the  start,  resulting  in  negligihle  use  an,    present  plans  Or  dlsmantmig.  .^  .. 

Ine'Tilive  and  overly  cstiy  as|«M-t^  of  nulitary  and  economic  assisfuice  provide.!  to  Thail;ind  (classified  rep,»t    (title  describes 

ln',de,um[r""nt?d=:^^r^m  given  ^.'uT,V„.ng  reserve  fleet  ships  in  lieu  of  providing  new  Miips  to  Iran  >>"^"  the  military  «^,i,t- 

ance  L>r(«ram  (ch»ssifle<l ;  freluctancy  of  responsible  officials  to  ask  for  congressional  appr.ival  and  us,,  of  tuirea  .-lie  i  '^t  d;d'''^ 
Review  Xhernilitiuy  assistance  prf^ram  lor  a  Far  East  country  (classiflivl,  (waiver  of  normal  I'.S.  control  over  assL^tancc, 

iilu<  lack  of  coorieruion  fiy  the  c<,untrv  to  establish  a  sound  program)  ,,    ,.  .   i„  »„  .„.,i^ 

«.    ima^y  of  leflcienci..^  reL.te.|  to  the  inadequate  administration  of  military  budp-t  support  funds  provided  to  certain  countries 

underthe  foreign  ;.<s,..anre  proitriim  iinefTectlve  U.S.  controls  le.1  to  use  of  fun  Is  for  nonapproveHand  nonessential  purin^sesl. 
Deficiencies  In  the  inil!r,:irv  -i.-*.M.<t.ii><*  program  for  the  H[>anish  Army  (cla!«i!le<l)  (details  are  classiflwH  - 

Ko llowu(^v"«w  of  1  lepartinent  of  1  letettse  action  to  cancel  exc<-^s,  ve  procurement  and  redistribute  aircraft  spare  P'^^  s  prograrned 

torordelivere.1  to  Portugal  under  the  military  assistance  program  (action  is  being  taken  to  cancel  procurements  and  re<listnbute 

rno^n^U  use  and  overrate.!  ne<- is  of  commercijl-tvpe  vehicles  by  the  \lillury  A.ssisUncc  Advisory  Group  and  the  Head- 

'iu;irters    ,-iiiii«rt  Activity.  Tail«l.  Republic  of  China  (title  is  .s.'lf-esplanalory ). 
Review  oft!.,   nulitary  assi.siance  i.rtKram  for  Indonesia  (clas.iih>  d)  ''''■^•''1^''^       ""J    .      V  '    ■."•ir";KV"."„,',i;,'^;;V'<'Vi;;;tn;HV 
Kumishmg  of  nuUt,iry  assistaiu*  to  Ethiopia  in  excess  of  the  country's  ability  to  eff-vtively  utillM  the  equipment  (classified) 

In'emc'ient^ulUiValion'Ti-'rs.n.Mel  to  *Imlnlster  the  in.litary  a.ssistance  program  in  advan,x-d  Western  Kiirop,Mn  countries  (in- 
cludine  a  ciiLssiiie.t  sn;.!  i.  iii.viv    ..verstainng  in  relation  to  su)'  taiitially  re.luc'd  prf>griimsi  ,,,,  „ 

Followup  review  of  1  w  ,!):>.., ^Mus  to  oiaaln  relmlmrsei.ient  from  foreign  countries  for  admiiii.str8tlve  exiM>n.«\s  under  the  in^ 
assistance  protr-am    re-    vrts -hi  rw.v.eries  and  identifies  additional  eligible  recoveries;  ,      ,i,» 

Vnnecessary  or  premature  pr.H-urement  and  delivery  of  .Sidewinder  n.is,sile  training  sysU-ras  to  foreign  countries  under  the 
M  \P  lincluding  a  classirted  .supplement)  (Inability  fr  unwilllneiiess  of  certain  countries  to  uw  the  systems) , 

Inadeouate  admi:  istrniion  of  nulitary  budget  support  unds  provided  to  Pakistan  under  the  foreign  as.sisla,ia-  program  (clas- 

Ine^Tectivet'n'Kr'noin^, '" -li-^ry.  anVuii'lijatlon  of  aircraft  and  relate.l  ecjuipraent  furnished  to  the  Portuguese  Air  Force  under 

M  \  P  iclaasilied)  ■realfirmation  of  .May  29.  1963.  report).  ^     ,  ,.  „,,  ,„i„_in„^\ 

Inadequate  administration  of  military  budget  support  fund.s  provided  to  Iran  under  the  foreign  a.ssistance  prc^ram  (classified) 

Inl-ff,KUv"Mil.1laelunce  aiTil'urU.on  of  equipment  furnished  to  Iran  under  MAP  (cUssifled.  (lack  of  U.S.  assLstanc*  to  over- 

UnXSiy  Pavni:"!'  'ul!'"";;;''.rstalrSic«,ts  properly  chargeable  to  Japan  for  administrative  and  related  exiH-nses  of  the 

MAP  for  lapai:  'titi.-  is  s^'lf -iplrtrutory 
Exc<.ssive  c 
Ineflertiw*'prV«riiining''deli'verv;\nd"it^  re'latedWiuipment  furnlslied  wlhe  Portuguese  Air  Force  under 

Ke^view  i^th^^pn^rammg.'" delivery .''and'utllixatlon  of  s.lected  ml.sslle  sysU-m  e^iuipment  delivered  to  EuroiK-an  countries  under 

the  military  a-ssistani*  program  'cla.sslfied)  (detalLs  ar"  classitledK  ,j  j     .    .,         .     „ 

Review  ofhcens:-  f,.-,s  tn-lngr  barged  the  U  S.  Government  for  the  right  to  pr.>duc«  the  S,S-11  antltatik  guided  missile  mutually 

developed  by  Kraiice  and  tlie  I'tiited  States  (classlllec)  ('luestlons  the  need  to  pay  the  ft«s)  _  „j 

Review  of  the  looai  airr.-ney  i.Dl.iary  budget  support  program  for  Korea  (weaknesses  m  U.S.  controL"  over  the  program  and 

deficiencies  in  its  swim mutrat ion  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  Armyl  .  ,  „    ^  ^  .„  n-.,  ii-„.,  w^„n.,,.=  on.ier  it.o 

Summary  of  reviews  of  the  mamtenan.-e  and  supply  support  of  Army  equipment  furnished  to  Far  F.ast  countries  un<ler  the 

MAP  ;maintena.ue  and  supply  deiiciencies  resultmg  in  defective  e<iuipmeut  plus  planned  procurement  of  vehicles  m  excess 

Relie^w  of  u'leuUhtation  and  mamtenance  of  Army  equipment  furnished  under  the  MAP  for  Thailand  (classified)  (details  arc 

Rev^w  o'f  paymenLs  rniule  by  the  United  States  for  the  construction  of  airfields  In  France  (classified)  (failure  to  claim  reim- 
bursement from  NATu  for  airtields  constructed  by  the  I' .8,  Air  Force)  ,..,,.„,      rr  ,1       -fi  ^^  r.„r.,«  i„,.m 

Review  of  maiiitenaiic-  and  supply  support  of  Army  equipment  furnished  under  the  MAP  for  Korea  (classified)  (some  Ineffl- 
ciency  of  maiiitenanoe  and  supply  of  Army  vehicles).  ,      .„    ,< 

Review  of  the  tti  ilitary  assisttuKf  program  for  Turkey  (classified )  (details  arc  (-lassified)  .      -  -.  -.  - ... -  -  -  ;■>,--:,--,-,--,•■,-,:■ 

Review  of  the  maiiitonancc  and  supply  support  of  Army  equipment  furnished  under  the  MAP  tor  Taiwan  icliiiSined)  (detaus 

A  r-^    r*  \  \^tM  i  f  ^  P  f  1  ^ 

Review  of  central  rebuild  of  World  War  II  vehicles  and  assemblies  in  the  Pacific  An>a  Couunand  under  the  military  assLstaiice 
oroeram  'cla.ssifled)    suxgestuig  Improvements  in  the  assembly  rebuild  prrigram).  .  j  „  , 

Review  of  ttic  mililarv  a.ssistanoe  program  for  Greece  (olassifled)  (various  supply  management  deficiencies)    .         .- 

Management  of  spare  parts  for  Army  equipment  provided  to  Far  East  wuntries  (supply  management  deficiencies) ,--.-/-,- 

Reservation  of  Army  excess  material  for  the  MAP  (fal'ure  to  reserve  exocss  equipment  parts  needed  by  MAP,  reserving  that 
not  needed,  and  M.\P  ovenhargi'd  for  delivered  maUTlal). 

Review  of  the  military  a.ssistan(»  program  for  Spain  (classified)  (details  are  classified") - 

Review  of  the  mililary  a-ssvslance  program  for  Taiwan  (classilledj  (details  are  classified)    -     _ - 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  «or  the  Philippines  (classified)   (need  for  lm[>roveraent  In  supply  management 

R^tew  of  delivery  and  utilization  of  tactical  air  navigation  equipment  under  the  MAP  (classified)  (Ineflective  utilization  of 

Rev'Sw*of"m'nitau-y  assistance  program  requirements  tor  the  Army  and  Air  Force  of  Korea  (dassifled)  (unneeded  items  requi- 
sitioned and  [jrograin  overstated)  u.  .       1       1  -        j/i  ..in«l, 

Review  of  programing  and  delivery  under  the  military  assistance  program  of  equipment  for  vehicles  already  equipped  (classified) 
(additional  details  are  clas-sltied).  ,  ^  .  ,  . 

Administration  of  the  militaiy  assistance  program- Department  of  the  Ah-  Force  (poor  programing  and  provision  of  spare  parts 
plus  overcharin'S  to  .M.\Pi. 

Review  of  the  militao'  assistaiKK-  program  for  Italy  (classified)  (details  are  clas,sined) :--,--- /;,•■■;■-, ;,'  ,i   " 

Review  of  administrative  costs  of  the  U  ri.  mlUlary  asststanw  program  chargeable  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (failure 
U)  collect  costs  due  the  United  .StaU'S).  oi  .  i  ,   .k« 

Review  of  the  pricuig  of  maU'rial  delivered  to  the  military  assistance  pn)gram  by  the  military  departments  (inequities  In  the 
pricing  policies i.  ,  ,      ,  .  ^ 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Koros  (classified)  (suggesting  administrative  Improvements) 

Review  ofthe  military  assistance  program  for  Japan  (classified)  (details  are  classified) 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Turkey  (classifies!  i  (details  are  classified^.-   - .    -.        ^       -.  : ;;,•. 

Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Pakistan  (classifle<l)  (suggesting  the  use  of  auitere  standards  and  end-item  utiliza- 
tion inspections,  the  consideration  of  existing  country  assets  and  the  country's  disposal  practice*,  and  the  development  oflong- 

range  coet  estimatee.)  .  .     .         ^   ^.  .  ■  .  > 

Administration  of  the  military  aaelstance  program.  Department  of  the  Navy  (new  ba.sls  ne<>ded  for  spare  parts  reiiulrements) 
Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Iran  (classified)  (suggesting  the  development  of  usage  standanJs  and  the  use  of 
enil-ltem  utilization  ln.si)ectlon3,  the  suspension  of  dellverka  [lending  a  study  of  requirements,  and  l>etter  controls  over  dis- 
posal activities)  .  ,     ,  I 
Review  of  the  military  as.slstanoe  program  for  Vietnam  (cla».slfle<i  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Delenae)  (suggestioas  for  Improving 
controls  and  developing  long-rango  cost  estlmatoa  of  the  program). 


Refer»>nce 


B-133134. 

B-13306S. 

B  1.WVW9 

II   1250B9 

5-146839. 

n   I.V^359 
B-133134. 

fH-l3291.'? 

1  H  -bW-'.W 

11  133134 

I)  146941. 

B-I46943. 


n-ij.wM... 

b-HB78i... 


IM4e(W7. 


B   14fiS39. 
B   146887. 


B  133280.. 
B-146749. . 
B-1467B2.. 
B-146816.. 
B-146785.. 
B-133134.. 
B-133134  . 
B  ISJeiS.. 
B-133280.. 
B-146785.. 
B  1467S2  . 
B-14fi706.. 
B-125099.. 
B  132913.. 

B  132913.. 

B   146738.. 

B   125099.. 

B-12iS(183.. 
1(125087.. 

B   132913  . 

n  I.fSOM.. 
B-132813.. 
B-133363.. 

B  UM»\  . 
B  125087.. 
1!   133369.. 

B  133353. 

B  125099. 

B-r25C18«. 

B-125061. 

H  126091. 
It  125084. 

B  133280. 

B-126099 
B  132913 
11-123085 
B-1250W) 


B-133128 
B-133134. 


n   133096. 


Date  Issued 


Dec.   10.1965 


June 

June 

May 

Apr. 

Mar 
Mar. 

J  Feb. 
Feb. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 
.\UB. 


29,1965 

4,1965 

28,1965 

26,1965 

2<\.  l')65 
22,  1965 

17,1965 
3,1965 

29,1964 

28,1964 

2.S,  1964 
14,  1964 


Pertinent 

dollar 

amounts 

(In  millions) 


July  31.  1964 

May      6, 1964 
May     6,1964 

Apr.     2,1964 

Mar.  18,1964 

Mar.  12,1964 

Sept.  25,1963 

Sept.  17, 1983 

July   30,1963 

July    IR,  1963 

June   '27.  1963 

May  31,  1963 

May  29,1963 

Feb.   27,1963 

Feb.   1,5, 1963 

Jan.      8,1963 

Aug    31,1962 


do 

Aug    13,1962 

June     X.  1962 

May  31, 1962 
May    24,  1962 

Apr.    27,1962 

Feb.  21,  1962 
Oct  13,  1961 
July    31, 1961 

June  27, 1961 
May  22, 1961 
Apr     12,1901 

Feb.    28,1961 

Jan.    31,1961 

June  30,1960 

Mar.  21.1960 

Feb.  29,1960 
do 


do. 


Feb.  26, 19fT0 

Feb.  25.  19<iO 

Jan.  29.  1960 

Jan.  12, 1960 


Dec.   18,1958 
Jan.      9,  19(W 


Not   26, 1958 
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lenrral  Accour^iing  Office  reports  issued  to  the  Congress  July  1,  1966,  through  Dec.  SI,  1965,  relating  to  foreign  aid  programs  (inc^rporaiina 

information  requested  by  Senator  Everett  M.  Z)ir*:»fn)— Continued  K^ncorporatmg 


MiLiTART  ASSISTANCE — continued 


r.^y,  ',',o..?I  ,1''  ""',''"■>•  ^.istancc  program  for  Taiwan  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (details  are  claBsifledl 
t»v        i?,'    "  "',""  ""'"i^  assistance  program.  Department  of  the  Army  (accounting  and  retSrt  ng  sys^eiTn^  und^^^^^ 

^cri^'sUie^d)"""  """'^'  ^'""^"^  P^'^^'^™  '°f  J^P^'  ""■  31.  '957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretarj-  of  Defense)  (details  are 
"orr-ef^n.'?)"  ,'deu»7a?f  dL^fieST'^  redistribution  of  programed  excesses.  December  1956  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary 
"cSed).'"  '°"'^"''  assistance  program  for  Turkey,  Mar.  31,  1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (details  are 
Review  of  the  military  assistance  program  for  Spain,  Mar.  31, 1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (details  arc  classi- 
"cuSledK  '  """"''  ^^^'^  P'°<^^  f"  Pakistan,  Mar.  31,  1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (details  are 
"clSfied).''*  "■"""*  assistance  program  for  Italy,  Mar.  31,  1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (details  are 
"clZ^sTi  "d)'"  "'"'"^  assistance  program  for  France,  March  1957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense)  (detaUs  are 
''^y  I^irnl^r  (^u^Ts^ar^^'SmeSr '"■ '"  ""  '"^^"'  ^^^"^'"^  of  Germany,  Mar.  31,  ,957  (classified  report  to  the  Secretary 
*'uon'o?ent1re'pr''oCT'^m)"*'  '^'^"^^^  P'-^^"""' "«  -^■ntai^tered  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  Mar.  31, 1957  (general  evalua- 
Review  of  the  administration  of  the  mutual  defense  assistance  program  for  France  and  Turkey  (classified  report  to  the  Assistant 
beeretary  of  I  )efensej  (programing  based  on  unverified  data  from  the  countries,  plus  other  clScdmaU^).  Assistant 

FOOD-rOR-PKACB  PROGBAM 

'"^"^r^LfP^J^^^  costs  financed  under  the  Agrlcul- 

Mt-m  lean    (  ollar  Mvtags  available  In  fliiancing  foreign  sales  agents'  commissions  on  surplus  agricultural  commodities  exported 

of  ^;,4(«U)1),'  ■'^""•"""'»'  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (unneccss.^  disUirSm^W  taTS  year  U^ 

l.isph,,  ,„ent  of  commercial  dollar  sales  of  tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  (including  a  classified  sunnlement^  (title  I 
I   il  ,10  I.iivi  4M1  pr otniiii  snlei  displaced  commercial  sales  of  $5  500  000)  "  "B  a  imssmBu  supplement;  (title  1, 

^■"luM'/'-r' ',',';'  r  "",  "'  "'",""  "I"  F°"e''  Arab  Republic  under  title  il,  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
Tor     '.",",''•'"■     ",'  '"  "  ',P*""^  need  that  did  not  materialize.     Much  was  sold  comracrctally  m  Un^d  ArBb^R^^lici 
Improper  pay.r, ct  of  ,.ori  chirpes  on  shipments  to  Colombia  of  food  donated  under  title  III  of  the  Agrimitural  T?^de  Deiel 

"  '<,  ;\'rfT 'IV ',','; ''  I''""  "■">"  ^^^  disposition  of  surplus  nonfat  dry  milk  flosses  resulting  from  infestation,  excessive  allowances 
..r  ir.,.M>ort.ino:i  ...i..  uuneccs-sary  transportation  costs,  failure  to  use  U.S.-owTiell  foreign  currencies  and^Sntan«.oT,m 
ver  lied  nianuf-.u  lure  dates;  plus  unauthorized  sales  by  overseas  recipients)  'wKiga  currencies,  ana  acceptance  of  un- 

IiiprojH  r  payment  of  Colombian  riort  charges  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities  sold  under  title  I   A?ricnltnrnl  Tr.Ho  n«„oi 

rNTEB-AMERlCAN   moiTWAT 

^'rcr;M7W),"LT::u;V,'j;'4eS'')''''  '"''^"  '""^  reconstruction  of  a  section  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  in  the  Republic  of  Costa 
''ol'v::^:^  ;:Hm.^esi;::,^y  ^osS^f  $1?^?S^'^  '"  '•'^  admUHstratlon  Of  the  Intcr-Amerlcan  Highway  program  in  the  Republic 


'  Not  applicable. 
See  related  report  above. 

r« 
-     * 
EXPLANATIONS    OF    DOLLAR    AMOUNTS 

To  the  extent  pc«slble,  the  dollar  amounts 
represent  the  portions  of  the  assistance  pro- 
grams reviewed  rather  th.in  moneUirv  meas- 
ures of  what  wiis  found  to  be  questionable  or 
deficient  within  those  progr.'ini.s.  Idenliflca- 
t-'^^m  these  term.s  was  not  pcLssible  in  every 
c.i.'fTr  however,  since  s<.ime  reviews  were  dl- 
lecied  to  an  appraisal  of  apparent  problem 
iireas  and  restricted  If)  indicated  areas  of  de- 
ficiency, often  on  the  ba.sls  of  Illustrative 
t-esls.  Instead  of  encompassing  meivsurable 
program  activities.  In  these  "c::tses,  there- 
fore, the  dollar  amounts  represent  the  por- 
tions of  the  program.s  identified  as  question- 
able  or   deficlrni    in    some    respect,   some   of 


'  See  above. 


which  Illustrate  larger  findings  of  undeter- 
mined amounts.  Accordingly,  each  dollar 
amount  has  been  identified  liy  one  of  three 
letters  which  are  explained  below: 

(a)  These  dollar  amounts  are  the  portions 
of  the  program  or  activity  identified  as  ques- 
tionable or  deficient  in  some  respect. 

(b)  These  dollar  amounts  are  also  the  por- 
tions of  the  program  or  activity  ideniifled  as 
questionable  or  deficient  In  some  respect,  but 
are  Illustrative,  we  believe,  of  larger  findings 
of  undetermined  amounts. 

(c)  These  dollar  amounts  are  the  values 
of  the  progi-ams  renewed,  and  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  any  Indication  of  what  was 
considered  to  be  questionable  or  deficient. 


Reference 


Date  issued 


B-133080. 
B-ISSOS-I. 
B-133055. 

B-12S067. 
B-125097. 
B-125099. 

B-132913. 

B-125088. 

B-125085. 

B-125086. 

B-125090.. 

B-125091. 

B-125086. 

B-125084.. 

B-125098. . 

B-125011.. 


B-162S38. 
B-146820. 


B-156922. 
B-146820. 
B-146S20. 
B-146971. 

B-1482M. 

B-146820. 

B-137856. 

B-146820. 
B-146820.. 

B-146820.. 

B-146820. . 


B-118653 

B-118653 

B-118653. 
B-118653 

B-118653 


Oct.  30,1958 
Sept.  30, 19.58 
Sept.    8,1958 

Jan.  29,1958 
Jan.  13,1958 
Oct.   4, 1967 

Oct.     3, 1957 

Aug.  30,1957 

—  .do™ 

—.do. 

do 


Pertinent 

dollar 

amounts 

(in  millions) 


-do. 


.do.. 


do 

Aug.  29,1957 
June  19,19S« 

July  30,1965 
July  23,1965 

July  20,19f>5 
July  16,1965 
May  20,1965 
Mar.  19,1965 

Feb.    2, 1965 

Nov.  23, 1964 

Nov.  19, 1964 

Nov.  17,1964 
Oct.    30,1964 

Mar.  13,1964 

Oct.      7, 1963 


Oct.    20,1965 

Mar.   24,1965 

Dec.    8,1964 
Sept.  14,1964 

May  27, 1964 


J367. 8     (c) 
2-7    (c) 

17. 073(C) 

23.7    (a) 

.393(b) 

3.7    (b) 

3.7    (b) 

.198(b) 

(') 

.234Cb) 
.850(a) 

.278(a) 

9, 500.  0    (c) 


1. 128(c) 

60.0    (c) 

32  0    (c) 
85.0    (c) 

(>) 


In  those  cases  where  Identified  deficiencies 
have  been  reduced  to  dollar  amounts,  these 
amount.*  are  revealed  In  the  narrative  de- 
scriptions under  the  report  titles. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  case  for  a  general  reduction  in  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  What  we  are 
doing  in  so  many  fields,  the  commitments 
that  we  have  made,  and  on  which  we  rely, 
the  conduct  of  the  program,  the  presen- 
tations to  Congress,  and  what  they  may 
have  lacked  in  careful  accuracy,  the  fis- 
cal and  economic  condition  that  con- 
fronts  the  country   today,   the  lack  of 
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area  In  which  we  can  cut  in  Bubstantial 
amounts  so  Uiat  It  will  really  register  in 
the  fight  against  inflation— these  and 
other  factors  conjoin  with  exactly  what 
hajs  been  happening  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  last  24  hours  and  out;ht  to  l)e,  in  my 
judgment,  a  stimulus  for  a  hard  look-see 
and  a  reduction  of  this  Development 
Loan  program  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
solvency  and  stability. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr  COTTON.  Mr  President.  I  under- 
Stood  the  distinguished  Senator  to  say 
that  AID  asked  for  money  in  the  amount 
of  approximately  $10  billion  for  lotins 
and  then  used  that  money  for  grants. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No ;  it  was  only  a  kind 
of  presentation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  After  they  used  this 
money,  it  was  earmarked  for  loans  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  I  cannot  quite 
say  that  that  would  be  absolutely  true, 
but  the  impression  was  left  here  by  AID 
that  this  was  to  be  loan  money.  That 
is  the  important  point. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  real  question  Is 
this:  After  using  this  money  for  grants — 
whatever  may  have  been  the  representa- 
tion before — was  that  fact  reported  by 
them  to  Congress,  or  did  It  have  to  be  dug 
out? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  had  to  be  dug  out. 
And  we  asked  their  representatives  .ight 
here  in  the  Capitol  what  the  justifica- 
tion for  it  was  Tliey  said,  "Well,  you 
gave  us  authority  to  make  grants  and 
loans.  Therefore,  we  felt  that  we  had 
a  kind  of  discretionary  authority  to 
make  a  grant  or  a  loan,  depending  on 
the  circumstances  and  the  conditione 
that  obtained  in  the  country." 

But  we  had  a  different  impression.  For 
a  number  of  years  we  have  been  assail- 
ing this  idea  of  doling  this  money  out 
so  freely,  without  any  return  whatso- 
ev«r. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  they  did  not  vol- 
untarily report  that  to  Congress? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Everything  we  have 
here,  we  bad  to  dig  out,  and  It  was  like 
pulling  turkey  teeth  to  do  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  Umnk  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  the  case  for  a  cut  of  $250  million  In 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  I  am 
willing  to  rest  It  on  that  bcwls.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  the  ameDdment. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Merely  for  the  further 
information  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  the 
ctmirman  of  the  committee  and  his  staff 
adviser  whether  the  administration  did 
not  ask  for  $665,400,000  under  the  de- 
velopment loan  program. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  That  is  the  appro- 
priation requested. 

Mr.  LAD3CHE.  Yes.  And  by  how 
much  did  the  committee  cut  the  amount 
requested? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    To  $620  million. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    So  the  committee  cut 
it  $45,400,000? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT,   That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    And  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  cut 
it  another  i**  3  n  million  ? 

Mr.  FULBRiaHT.    That  Is  corrects 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  all. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  As  I  said— I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  here 
at  the  time — the  House  has  allowed  $1 
billion.  There  is  a  difference  of  $630 
million.  If  we  compromise  it,  as  we  have 
done  In  practically  all  cases,  on  a  50-50 
basi.s,  that  would  mean  a  restoration  of 
$315  mUlion,  coming  out  with  $685  mil- 
lion. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    If  we  remain  firm  on 

that  figure 

Mr  FULBRIOHT,  No,  if  we  accept  his 
cut. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  should  take 
the  position  that  it  ought  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  a  question  of 
foreign  aid  and  compromise  it  at  a  half- 
way mark.  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Senate,  particularly,  acting 
through  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, to  exercise  the  constitutional 
primacy  of  the  Senate  in  foreign  policy. 
The  Senate  should  establish  a  level  of 
authorization  for  foreign  aid  which  it 
believes  ought  to  stand  up  in  Congress. 
When  we  go  to  conference  with  the 
House  on  a  question  of  taxation  of  rais- 
ing revenue,  which  is  a  case  In  which  the 
House  has  primacy  of  jurisdiction,  I  am 
inclined  to  say  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
make  concessions  to  the  House  position. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  Intent  of 
the  Constitution  to  give  the  House  pri- 
mary responsibility  with  reference  to  the 
raising  of  revenue ;  this  was  a  part  of  the 
Revolution  of  1776,  and  I  believe  we 
ought  to  honor  it. 

But  the  Constitution,  In  my  mind.  Is 
Just  as  clear  in  Imposing  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  foreign  policy  and  an 
international  program  upon  the  Senate. 
I  believe  that  to  say  that  we  should 
authorize  $625  million  while  the  House 
has  authorized  a  billion  dollars,  and  that 
we  should  go  to  conference  and  give  them 
half  of  what  they  voted,  is  to  give  up  and 
to  yield  an  authority  and  a  power  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  Senate. 

As  Senators  know,  I  have  been  one 
who  has  been  Insisting  recently,  with 
reference  to  foreign  policy,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  assert  their  authority  and 
their  responsibility  with  reference  to  for- 
eign policy,  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  to  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  arms  around  the  world.  I  believe  the 
same  issue  is  involved  before  the  Senate 
today. 

We  should  decide  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  how  much  money  we  believe 
ought  to  be  spent  in  foreign  aid,  and 
insist  on  that  amount.  We  ought  to  go 
beyond  the  question  of  the  amount  and 
lay  down  prooedures  whereby  that  money 
will  be  [Qient.  I  am  much  more  con- 
cerned about  procedures,  about  control, 
about  direction  over  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, than  I  am  about  the  amount. 

The  device  of  cutting  authorization  or 
of  cutting  atH>roprlatlons  belongs  to  the 
House  of  Representattves  primarily.  It 
is  also  a  device  which  Is  used  when  one 
Is  desperate.  It  goes  back  to  the  dis- 
putes between  the  kings  and  the  parlia- 
ments in  England  In  the  16th  and  17th 


centuries.  I  believe  we  have  moved  be- 
yond that,  and  that  we  should  try  to 
settle  these  differences  on  a  somewhat 
more  rational  basis,  giving  recognition  to 
the  proper  procedure  and  the  assign- 
ment of  authority  and  responsibility. 

Every  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  knows  that  I  have  been 
as  willing  as  anyone  on  the  committee 
to  .set  limitations  upon  ti\e  authority  of 
the  executive  branch,  to  insist  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  acting 
for  the  Senate,  be  consulted;  that  it  give 
advice:  that  It  exercise  real  authority 
with  reference  to  the  foreign  policy  on 
this  bill  and  every  other  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  point  we 
ought  to  be  pushed  into  the  position  of 
saying  that  the  only  way  the  Senate  can 
control  or  direct  or  influence  foreign 
policy  is  by  refusing  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  money.  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  come  to  that  desperate  point.  I 
believe  we  can  still  consider  procedurc.'=;. 
that  we  can  still  give  advice  and  can  still 
give  con.sent. 

We  should  not  take  the  position  that 
the  only  way  the  Senate  can  exercise  any 
influence  on  our  foreign  aid  program  i.s 
the  negative  one  of  saying,  "We  will  not 
give  you  any  money."  This  is  the  argu- 
ment that  is  being  made  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois:  "Do  not  give  them  any 
money."  This  is  not  the  constitutional 
conception  of  the  UjS.  Senate.  It  may 
come  close  to  the  conception  of  the  pre- 
revolutlonary  conception  of  a  House  of 
Representatives.  But  the  Senate  was 
conceived  as  having  a  different  func- 
tion— of  developing  ideas,  giving  direc- 
tion, forming  policy,  and  bringing  that 
policy  and  determination  to  bear  on  the 
actual  decision. 

In  my  judgment,  the  technique  pro- 
posed here  of  cutting  by  almost  50  per- 
cent the  authorization  for  foreign  aid  is 
the  kind  of  action  that  we  should  take 
only  In  an  extreme  case,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  reached  that  point. 
Therefore.  I  suggest  that  we  not  agree 
to  the  proposed  amenxlment.  Rather,  we 
should  deal  with  procedures,  processes 
and  methods  by  which  the  advice  and 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  on  foreign 
policy  are  to  be  made  effective,  and  not 
resort  to  the  desperate  device  of  cutting 
appropriations  and  accepting  for  the 
Senate  the  methods  which  may  be  jus- 
tified for  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  which  are  not  justified  for  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  bill  cut  the  fig- 
ure from  $1.2  billion  to  $1  billion  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971; 
that  the  Senate  bill  struck  out  the  words 
"$1,200,000,000"  and  the  words  "subse- 
quent fiscal  year."  and  authorized  $620 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1967 ;  and  that 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  cut  that  $620  million 
by  $250  million  more. 
Mr.  McCarthy.     To  $370  million. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    To  $375  million. 
So  the  difference  would  be  a  blUlon  dol- 
lars In  5  years,  in  the  House  bill,  and 
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$375  million   for   1   year,  in  the  Senate 
bill.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minne.sota  agree  with  the  fig- 
ure given  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  $228  million  of  funds  are  available 
now  under  previou.s  acts? 

Mr  McCarthy.  As  far  as  I  know 
that  IS  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  think  that 
It  has  much  bearing  upon  the  decision 
to  be  made  here  with  reference  to  an 
authorization. 

I  take  slight  issue  with  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMi.  Hartke].  I 
was  surprised  to  find  him  defending 
William  McChcsney  Martin  on  foreign 
aid  since  I  know  that  lie  disagrees  with 
William  McChesncy  Martin  in  one  area 
he  has  competency:  To  determine  the 
Interest  rates  of  the  country.  I  know- 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  rejects 
almost  every  position  that  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin  has  taken  on  interest 
rates  and  fiscal  policy  through  the  years. 
I  am  distressed  to  find  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  quoting  William  McChesney 
Martin  on  foreign  aid.  As  far  as  I  know, 
nobody  has  ever  credited  him  with  com- 
petency in  that  field. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
my  dear  friend  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
McCarthy]  what  I  am  ti-ying  to  do  is 
to  put  in  focus  what  tlie  administration 
said  is  a  verj'  important  program.  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin  is  one  of  our 
chief  monetary  officers.  If  we  arc  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendation  of  the  admin- 
tration  on  foreign  aid,  there  should  be 
accepted  the  opinions  of  .some  of  their 
chief  supervisors.  I  am  not  accepting 
his  supervisor,  but  I  would  reject  pro- 
posals of  the  administration.  I  would 
do  this  to  show  the  conflict  in  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  policy  and  how  they 
find  themselves  in  conflict. 

This  was  no  more  vividly  portrayed 
than  it  was  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  page  16185  of  the 
Record  of  July  19,  1966,  in  which  Mr. 
Mahon  points  out  something  tiiat  I  have 
been  trying,  and  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  been  trying  to  find 
out  for  some  time:  whether  thrre  is  to  be 
a  supplemental  request,  how  big  it  is 
going  to  be,  and,  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
this  money,  how  much  it  wili  be. 
Mr.  Mahon  states: 

If  this  situation  should  develop — 

Speaking  about  the  increasing  cost  of 
Federal  expenditures — 
In  my  opinion  It  would  be  most  damaging  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  economically,  and 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Mahon  quotes  from  the  news  story 
about  the  President  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

While  saying  a  tax  Increase  s  one  aUerna- 
tive  to  a  hold-down  In  non-de:ense  spending. 
Johnson  said  there  will  be  no  decision  by 
him  on  this  until  the  appropriation  bills  are 
further  along  In  Congress  ana  after  It  has 
been  cJetermlned  how  much  additional  spencj- 
Ing  win  be  required  In  Vietnam. 


He  (meaning  the  Presidentl  said  there  will 
be  a  request  for  a  substantial  supplemental 
appropriation  for  Vietnam. 

I  might  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  that  when  I  asked  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasui-y  and  the  Budeet  DircK:tor 
that  same  question  about  2  weeks  ago 
they  said  that  they  knew  of  no  such  sup- 
plemental request  being  prepared.  Now. 
here  is  an  interesting  fact.  Mr.  Mahon 
says: 

There  will  be  a  substantial  additional  re- 
quest for  defense.  I  might  interpolate,  it 
could  be  $10  billion.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  it  will  be.  and  neither  does  the  P»resi- 
dent  "but  that  it  is  impossible  at  this  stage 
to  t«ll  how  much  It  will  be." 

He  said: 

This  is  the  largest  single  defense  appro- 
priation bill  presented  to  Congress  since 
World  War  II.  This  huge  defense  bill  is  not 
spoken  of  boastfully  or  capriciously.  I  speak 
of  it  with  deep  regret.  Even  without  the 
aniicipaied  supplemental  request,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  wtU  have  available  to  it 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  began 
on  July  1,  the  sum  of  $100  billion. 

If  we  want  to  cut  down  nondefen.se 
spending,  which  tlie  President  said  we 
.should  do.  I  share  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  EHrksen].  Here 
is  the  place  to  start. 

My  comment  on  the  words  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  IMr.  McC.\rthy], 
even  ignoring  the  wisdom  of  William 
McChesney  Martin,  or  the  nonwisdom  of 
his  statements,  the  truth  remains,  that 
If  we  are  going  to  cut  any  place,  except 
in  the  defense  budget,  it  will  have  to 
be  in  foreign  aid.  I  think  that  it  is  a 
good  time  to  start. 

I  hate  to  see  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 
led  down  the  paths  of  exp>enditures,  but 
if  that  is  his  choice,  we  will  have  to  let 
him  go. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Senator 
There  is  a  rather  strong  tradition  in  this 
country  with  regard  to  using  a  man  who 
has  proved  himself  in  one  field,  in  every 
other  field.  An  astronaut,  because  he 
has  done  well  in  space,  becomes  an  ex- 
pert in  politics:  a  baseball  player,  because 
he  has  done  well,  becomes  an  expert  in 
another  field;  or  a  movie  actor,  even  if 
he  was  a  bad  actor,  is  considered  com- 
petent In  other  fields. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  proposes 
that  a  man.  who  in  his  judgment  has 
been  proved  wrong  in  the  area  of  his 
compet-ence,  and  having  accepted  that 
he  was  a  failure,  or  at  least  that  he  was 
not  a  reliable  judge  in  his  field  of  com- 
petence— the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
said  that  we  should  use  him  in  a  field  in 
which  he  claims  no  competence.  I  am 
apprehensive  that  this  wotiid  establish 
a  new  trend.  People  would  run  for  office 
because  they  would  not  be  competent  in 
their  own  field. 

The  Senator  is  today  opening  up  a  new 
approach  to  political  office:  that  if  a 
nuan  can  prove  he  has  not  been  com- 
petent in  his  own  field,  then  he  should 
be  consulted  with  respect  to  his  judg- 
ment in  fields  foreign  to  his  field  of  com- 
petence; that  this  is  a  jtistification  for 
his  advice  and  being  accepted  in  another 
field. 


Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  did  not  pu„  those 
tags  en  Mr.  Martin,  even  though  they 
may  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  dis- 
agreed with  the  interest  policy  of  Mr. 
Martin. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
agree  

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  dis- 
agreed with  his   tax  proposals. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  did  not  put  the  tags  on  him. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  shall. 

Mr  HARTKE  I  shall  be  glad  to  join 
in  putting  tho.'^e  tags  on  him. 

As  far  as  Mr  Martin  is  concerned,  I 
think  that  perhaps  we  could  put  Jiim 
in  charge  of  the  AID  program.  This 
migiit  make  him  more  of  an  expert. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  are  spending 
up  to  $3  biUion  a  month  in  connection 
with' the  Vietnamese  war.  Tht  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
cut  our  total  development  loai.  program 
down  to  $370  million  a  year.  This  is  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  of  the  amount 
we  are  spending,  not  on  an  annua!  basis, 
but  every  month,  in  connection  with  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

I  think  that  we  should  run  some  risks 
and  take  some  chances  on  losing  some 
money  in  development  loans,  and  that 
we  can  afford  to  authorize  up  to  $620  or 
$650  milhon  a  year,  when  at  the  same 
time  we  are  prepared  to  spend  rougiily 
S3  billion  a  month  in  pursuit  of  the 
Vietnamese  war.  Even  though  we  lose 
some  of  it.  it  is  the  kind  of  prentium  or 
risk  investment  that  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  take. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DlRKSEN]. 


LAND  TO  BE  SET  ASIDE  IN  MON- 
TANA FOR  CERTAIN  INDIANS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2948.  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Con- 
federated Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of 
the  Flathead  Rei^ervation.  Mont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  S. 
2948  to  set  a.side  certain  lands  in  Mon- 
tana for  tlie  Indians  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flat- 
head Resei-vation.  Mont  .  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  in.se rt : 

That  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  the  487  acres,  more 
or  less,  described  below  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation,    Montana. 

PRINCIPAL    MERIDIAN.    MONTANA 

Township  18  north,  range  21  west,  section 
E,  lot  7:  section  17.  lot  2. 

The  areas  described  aggregate  66  54  acres 

Township  19  north,  range  23  west,  section 
31.  northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter. 

The  area  described  contains  40  acres. 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  section 
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14.  townahip   13  north,  range  20  west,  prin- 
cipal meridian,  from  the  Initial  point — 

north  0  degrees  01  minutea  west,  660  feet. 
east  3.30  feet. 

north  0  degrees  01  minutes  west.  1.S20  feet, 
eaBt  990  feet. 

south  0  defrrees  01  minutes  east.  275i»  feet, 
south  59  degrech  0  minutes  west.  849.8  feet, 
south  43  degrees  33  minutes  east.  43  1  feet, 
south  58  degrees  50  minutes  west,  96  feet. 
•  south  31  degree.s  10  minutes  east.  130  feet, 
south  56  degrees  37  minutes  east.  2»«  feet, 
south  0  degrees  22  minutes  east,  72  7  feet. 
noctb  56  degrees  37  minutes  west,  377  6 
feet. 

south  0  degrees  22  n^inutes  east.  462.8  feet. 
north    89    degrees    35    minutes    east,    3143 
feet. 

south  0  degrees  22  minutes  east.  589  I   feet. 
west  858  feet  t^  the  point  of  beginning. 
The  tract  as  described  contains  28.66  acres, 
more  or  leas. 

Township  21  north,  range  20  west,  section 
36.  southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter,  east 
h.^lf  east  half  east  half  northeast  quarter 
•outhwest  quiirter  southwest  quarter  south- 
east quarter,  north  half  southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter,  east 
half  east  half  southwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter, 
aoutheast  quarter  southeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter  southeast  quarter,  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter. 
The  areas  described  aggregate  58.4375  acres. 
Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  tec- 
tlon  1.  township  20  north,  range  20  west, 
principal  merldi.in.  Montana. 

Tbence  from  the  Initial  point.  «Mt  along 
north  Une  of  said  section  1,660  feet,  south  0 
degrees  01  minutes  east,  396  feet,  west  660 
feet,  north  0  degrees  01  mlnute»  west.  396 
feet,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

The  area  described  contains  6  acres,  more 
or  less 

Township  22  north,  range  24  west,  section 
33    southeast  quarter   .southeast  quarter. 
The  area  described  contains  40  acre*. 
Township  21  north,  range  20  weet.  section 
11,    east    half    .sotithe.ist    quarter    northeast 
quarter,  section  12,  northeaat  quarter  north- 
west  quarter,   southwest   quarter  northwest 
quarter,  south  half  northwest  quarter  north- 
west   quarter,    northeast   quarter   nortliwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  south  half  north- 
west   quarter    northwest    quarter   northwest 
quarter,   northeast  quarter  northwest  quar- 
ter northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter. 
The  areas  described  aggregate  137.5  acres. 
Township  16  north,  range  19  west,  section 
16.    west   half   east   halt   southweat   quarter, 
northwest  quarter  southwest  qviarter. 
The  area  deacrlbed  contains  80  acre*. 
Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  aec- 
tlon    16.   township    16  north,  range  10  west, 
from  the  Initial  point — 

north  0  degrees  02  minutes  west  1,330  feet, 
east  1.317.36  feet,  south  0  degrees  03  minutes 
east  528  feet,  west  462  feet,  south  0  degrees 
22  minutes  east,  792  feet,  west  857.84  feet, 
along  section  line  to  point  of  beginning,  ex- 
cepting east  half  northwest  quarter  north- 
east quarter  southwest  quarter  aouthwest 
quarter  and  west  half  west  northeaat  quar- 
ters northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter 
southweet  quarter  section  16,  townahip  16 
north,  range  19  west. 

The  area  described  contains  SI9.725  acres, 
more  or  less. 

The  areas  of  the  tracU  listed  at>OTe  aggre- 
gate 486  8628  acres,  more  or  leea. 

Sec.  2  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
when  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribe*  by  resolu- 
tion accepts  the  transfer  of  the  property  in- 
volved. 

SBC.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  8Ut.  1050).  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  ahould  aot  he  set  off  acaUut  any 
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claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission.  The  Court  of  Claims  is 
directed  to  make  the  same  determination  In 
connection  with  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  adjudicated  by  it. 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  House  ha.s 
amended  S.  2948  In  only  one  technical 
way— that  Is,  to  correct  the  total  acreage 
to  be  conveyed  by  this  bill.  As  passed 
by  the  Senate,  a  total  of  526.8  acres 
would  have  ?one  to  the  Flathead  Indians, 
but  the  correct  fitiuie  is  487  8.  I  have 
discus-sed  this  change  i^itrh  the  members 
of  the  Interior  Committee,  and  It  is 
agreeable  to  the  chairman.  Tlierefoie, 
Mr.  Piesldent.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  S.  2948 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE. 
1966 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (3.  3584)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  unles.s 
there  are  other  speakers,  I  suggest  the 
ab.sence  of  a  quorum  for  a  short  tlnte. 

Mr.  ELXiENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment.  I 
have  an  amendment  that  I  intended  to 
offer  which  would  cut  the  development 
loan  fund  by  $200  million.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  pending  amendment  should 
be  a<l<H>t<ed.  but  If  it  la  not,  then  I  will 
offer  the  one  I  Intended  to  present. 

Unfortunately.  I  was  not  In  the 
Chamber  to  hear  all  of  the  debate,  and  I 
am  sure  that  some  of  the  facts  I  will  pre- 
sent about  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram have  been  ma<le  available  to  most 
Senators.  In  any  event  I  want  to  docu- 
ment the  evidence  to  support  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Last  year,  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
had  available  for  expenditure,  a  total  of 
$780,212,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
the  year  for  which  funds  are  being  cur- 
rently authorized  in  the  pending 
measure,  there  will  be  avaUable  $848,- 
862,000  In  the  aggregate  when  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  committee 
for  development  loans;  namely,  $620  mil- 
lion Is  added  to  the  carryover,  reim- 
bursements, repayments,  and  recoveries 
from  appropriations  of  past  years. 

If  the  sum  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee is  permitted  to  stand.  It  will  mean 
that  we  will  be  making  available  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  almost  $70  million  more  than  was 
made  available  last  year. 

In  my  opinion,  for  Congress  to  lavish 
these  funds  on  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  amounts  to  waste  to  the  nth  degree, 
Specially.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  AID 
was  unable  to  obUgate  more  than  half 
of  the  funds  available  to  the  DLP  in 
fiscal  year  1966. 

As  of  May  31.  AID  had  only  obligated 
$360  million  out  of  the  $780  million  avail- 


able. More  than  50  percent  of  the  obll- 
gatlonal  authority  was  sUll  available  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  when  the 
last  month  of  fiscal  year  1966  arrived. 
But  lo  and  behold,  during  the  last  month 
of  fiscal  year  1966.  the  AID  obligated 
$367  niilUon  of  development  loan  funds. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
ConRics.s  has  consistently  made  more 
monev  available  for  development  lending 
than  can  be  used  for  sound  economic 
projects,  and  tlie  amount  reported  by  the 
committee  for  fiscal  year  1967  i.'s  no  ex- 
ception. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  $3C7 
million  that  has  been  obligated  in  Jun.^ 
of  1966  will  be  deobligated  because  tlie 
commitments  are  not  firm. 

But  this  Is  the  normal  way  for  opeiat- 
ing  the  AID  program  and  It  is  no  wonder 
because  Congress  makes  excess  fund^ 
available.  AID  cannot  find  good  proj- 
ects, so  In  the  closing  days  of  the  fiscal 
year  they  proceed  to  obligate  funds  hel- 
ter  skelter  and  the  taxpayers'  funds  go 
down  the  rathole. 

I  wish  I  were  able  to  give  the  countrle  - 
Involved.  In  which  obllgationfl  were  made 
during  June  of  1966.  I  could  almost  cer- 
tify, from  past  experience,  that  the  ob- 
ligations were  made  without  there  belnt; 
any  idea  what  the  money  was  going  U 
be  used  for.  It  is  because  of  this  method 
of  excess  financing  that  these  program.s 
have  been  so  costly,  and  really  why  there 
has  been  so  much  waste. 

Furthermore,  the  excess  amount  of 
money  available  in  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  has  caused  AID  to  Institute 
unsound  practices  in  general.  Foremost 
among  these  are  the  so-called  program 
loans. 

Mr.  President.  It  was  never  intended 
that  the  Development  Loan  Program 
should  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  cocn- 
modltles.  The  program  was  designed  for 
project-type  aid  that  would  enable  the 
developing  country  to  enjoy  self-sustain- 
ing growth. 

But  during  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  instance  after  instance  where 
loans  are  made  in  order  to  give  the  host 
country  the  opportunity  to  buy  food  and 
other  consumable  goods.  When  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fond  was  first  created 
in  1958.  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
and  later,  when  It  was  revised  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  it  was 
contemplated  by  Congress  that  develop- 
ment loans  would  be  applied  to  specific 
projects,  either  of  a  public  pr  private  na- 
ture, that  were  found  to  be  feasible  on 
economic  grounds.  But  there  has  been 
a  shortage,  so  to  speak,  of  these  eco- 
nomic projects  because  the  developins 
nations  have  encoimtered  obstacles  in 
trj'lng  to  conceive  projects  that  meet  de- 
velopment criteria  and,  consequently. 
development  loan  funds  have  been  plUng 
up  and  have  been  left  begging.  To  rid 
itself  of  these  huge  unobligated  balances, 
AID,  in  my  opinion,  lias  devised  the  pro- 
gram loan  system. 

Through  this  loan  system,  dollars  are 
made  available  to  finance  essential  Im- 
ports, and  the  recipient  country  commits 
Itself  to  particular  economic  policies  at 
the  behest  of  AID.  As  the  country  Im- 
plements these  policies  to  AID's  satis- 
faction, lunds  under  the  loans  are  re- 


leased intermittently.  The  local  cur- 
rency generated  by  the  .sale  of  the 
commodities  that  have  been  imported 
under  the  program  loan  are  placed  in  a 
.-pccial  account  by  AID  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  country  for  mutually  agreed 
upon  projects  or  sectors  in  the  recipient 
nation's  budget.  Thu.-^.  Mr  President. 
it  might  be  stated  that  program  loans 
made  from  the  Development  Loan  F\ind 
are  quite  similar  U)  title  IV  loans  made 
under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  President,  development  loan  funds 
."^hould  not  be  used  to  finance  commodity 
imports  becau.se  the  payout  on  develop- 
ment loans  Is  loim  t<>rin.  usually  40 
yeans.  Commodity  imports  are  normally 
quickly  con.'^umed  and  .should  be  financed 
on  a  short-term  basis,  usually  a  maxi- 
mum of  10  years  but  preferably  for  3  to 
5  years.  In  any  event,  the  criteria  for 
development  loans  spelled  out  in  section 
201  of  the  Foreipn  A,ssistancc  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  which  is  quoted  below,  in 
my  opinion,  precludes  the  use  of  develop- 
ment loan  funds  for  program  loans. 
Sec  201.  Gfnfr.\l  AirrHORiTY. —  •  •  • 
(b)  The  FYesldcnt  l.s  authorized  to  make 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
In  United  States  dollars  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine.  In  order 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
le.'s  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas, 
with  emphasis  upon  assisting  long-range 
plans  and  programs  de.-^igned  to  develop  eco- 
nomic resources  and  Increase  productive 
capacities.  In  so  doing,  the  President  shaU 
take  into  account  (1)  whether  financing 
could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
other  free-world  sources  on  reasonable  terms. 
Including  private  sources  within  the  United 
States.  (2)  the  economic  and  technical 
soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed.  In- 
cluding the  capacity  of  the  recipient  country 
to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
Interest,  (3)  whether  the  activity  gives 
re.'Afionable  promise  of  contributing  to  the 
development  of  economic  resources  or  lo  the 
incrrase  of  productive  capacities  in  further. 
aiuo  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  (4)  the 
consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  Its  re- 
lationship to,  other  development  activities 
being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  Its  con- 
tribution to  realizable  lonp-range  objectives, 
(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  coun- 
try is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of 
Its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  de- 
termination to  talce  effective  .self-help  meiis- 
ures.  i6i  the  possible  effects  upon  ilie  United 
Slates  economy,  with  special  reference  lo 
areas  of  subslautial  laljor  surplus,  of  the 
loan  involved. 

I  shall  quote  fuither  from  the  same 
section,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  tlie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
added  prerequisites  7.  8.  and  9,  and  I  sliall 
also  read  them. 

I  shall  do  so  because,  as  I  have  said, 
It  was  never  intended  that  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fimd  should  be  used  for  any 
purposes  other  than  tlro.se  designated  and 
outlined  In  section  201.  In  my  opinion 
section  201  provides  for  project  loans  tliat 
enhance  the  economic  development  of 
the  newly  emerging  and  underdeveloped 
nation. 

I  shall  now  read  prerequisites  7,  8,  and 
9  which  have  been  added  to  the  Foreign 
As.slstance  Act  of  1961  by  the  committee 
in  the  pending  measure. 

(7)  The  degree  lo  which  the  recipient 
country  Is   making  progress  toward   respect 


for  the  rule  of  law.  freedom  of  expression, 
and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portance of  Indlvidu.-l  freedom.  Initiative, 
and  private  enterprise; 

(8)  The  degree  to  which  the  recipient 
country  is  taking  steps  to  improve  Its  climate 
for  private  investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  through  the  encouragement  of  maxi- 
mum private  ownership  in  new  and  existing 
industry,  through  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment between  national  and  non-national  and 
between  public  and  private  enterprises  and 
products,  through  adequate  protection  of  in- 
dustrial properly  rights  (such  as  patents  and 
triidemarks) :  and 

(91  Whether  the  activity  to  be  financed 
will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  self- 
suslalulng  growth.  Loans  shai:  be  made  un- 
der this  Utle  only  upon  a  finding  of  reason- 
able prospects  of  repayment. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  added  re- 
quirements show  further  that  it  was  not 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  a  develop- 
ment loan  .should  be  used  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  any  commodity  for  imme- 
diate consumption.  Yet.  in  case  after 
case  dui-in^  the  past  few  years  exactly 
that  has  been  done.  I  wish  I  could  state 
to  the  Senate  the  countries  that  have 
been  afforded  loans  during  June  of  1966. 
Practically  all  of  these  loans  have  been 
so-called  program  loans  wherein  com- 
modity imports  will  be  financed. 

By  using  development  loan  funds  to 
finance  commodity  imports,  AID  is 
merely  exacerbating  the  ability  of  the 
developing  nations  to  service  their  debts. 
The  extent  of  the  severity  of  this  prob- 
lem has  long  been  of  concern  to  the 
World  Bank,  as  is  indicated  in  language 
that  I  shall  now  read. 

According  to  information  contained  in 
the  justifications  furnished  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  by  AID.  the 
total  debt  of  developing  countries  has 
now  reached  $35  billion,  and  probably 
is  as  much  as  $40  billion,  or  almost  seven 
times  the  annual  value  of  net  aid  from 
DAC  countries  in  recent  years. 

This  debt  includes  a  good  deal  of 
short-t*im.  high-interest  debt,  which 
does  not  appear  m  tlic  slatisiics  of  AID. 

Statistics  prepared  by  the  World  Baiik 
illustrate  the  degree  and  tlie  nature  of 
the  debt  problem.  According  to  the 
World  Bank,  its  lending  to  developing 
countries  of  $500  million  resulted  in  net 
lending  of  less  than  $200  million  in  1965, 
because  of  the  payments  by  borrowers 
on  amortization,  interest,  and  cliarges  on 
outstanding  loans  with  the  World  Bank. 

Needless  to  say,  the  same  thing  may  tx? 
applied  to  aid  furnished  by  u.s.  A  good 
portion  of  oui-  aid  is  being  used.  Mr. 
President,  not  only  to  take  care  of  the 
interest  that  may  be  due  us  on  past  loans 
we  have  made,  but  more  so  to  pay  the 
interest  on  loans  tha*.  have  Ijoen  made 
by  our  prosperous  allies  of  Western  Eu- 
rope which  are  member  of  the  DAC.  Mr. 
President.  I  say  in  passing  that,  in  my 
opinion,  this  Is  one  other  reason  why 
we  have  been  granting  40-year  loans, 
with  a  10-year  grace  period. 

I  note  further  in  passin,?,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  u.sually  the  loans  that  are 
made  by  our  prosperous  allies  from 
Western  Europe  are  not  made  for  40 
years  nor  for  30  years,  but  usually  for 
from  5  to  10  years,  and  the  Interest  rate 


they  extract  ranges  from  4  to  6  per- 
cent.   Indeed  we  are  paying  them  well. 

When  anybody  tells  me  that  the  im- 
derprivllegcd  people  of  Asia  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  getting  a  good 
deal  of  assistance  fiom  our  rich  allies.  I 
say  they  get  it.  but  we  pay  for  it.  through 
the  grants  and  soft  loans  we  make  avail- 
able out  of  the  Development  Loan  Pimd. 
I  think  it  is  I'idiculous. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  unsound  prac- 
tice by  AID.  which  siufaces  because  of 
the  presence  of  excess  funding  in  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Ftmc:.  is  the  granting 
of  loans  that  should  be  financed  in  a 
businesslike  manner  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  in- 
stances of  tills  type  is  the  nation  of  Israel. 
Here  is  a  nation — ^n  sound  economic 
condition— which  is  well  able  to  pay  on 
regular  commercial  terms  for  what  it 
gets,  still  on  the  loan  list  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  in  fiscal  year   1966. 

It  would  seem  that  Israel  will  never 
get  off  the  soft-loan  dole.  In  fiscal  year 
1962,  development  loans  aggregating' $45 
million  were  made.  In  fiscal  year  1963. 
the  congressional  presentation  Indicated 
that  loans  amoimting  to  $20  million 
would  be  made.  Actually,  loans  totaling 
$45  million  were  again  made  in  1963.  or 
$25  million  more  than  the  amount  pre- 
sented to  the  Congre.ss.  In  fiscal  year 
1964.  $20  million  was  programed  accord- 
ing to  the  presenution  made  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  same  amount.  $20  million, 
was  actually  made  available.  In  fiscal 
year  1965,  the  program  presented  to  Con- 
gress indicated  that  loans  would  be 
made  in  the  range  of  $0  to  $10  million. 
Actually,  loans  aggregating  $20  million 
were  made  in  1965. 

In  other  words,  every  loan  made  in  the 
last  4  or  5  years  to  Israel  exceeded  the 
amount  that  was  pre-sented  to  Congress. 

One  again  in  fiscal  year  1966.  it  was 
contemplated  that  loans  would  be  made 
in  the  range  of  SO  to  $10  million.  Ac- 
tually, loans  of  $10  million  were  made  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  they  were  for  commodity  imports. 
And  I  repeat,  these  loans,  or  this  form 
of  a  loan,  should  be  made  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country;  but 
here  we  have  a  classic  example  of  this 
loan  fund  being  used  to  buy  consumable 
commodities  for  Israel  as  well  as  many 
other  countnes. 

The  astounding  fact  is  that  Israel  re- 
ceives any  soft  loans  at  all.  This  nation 
is  well  off  and  should  be  able  to  get  along 
with  regular  financing  through  either  the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  two  ex- 
hibits, which  give  the  details  on  program 
loans  that  wp  have  made  to  Israel  during 
the  past  2  years  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

T.^BLE  IV —Status  of  der^lopment  loam 
!In  thousands  of  dollars  and  equivalent] 
Country   Israel, 

Title  and  number  of  loan  •   Program  loan 
(IV).    AID  loan  No.  271-H-0»e. 
Date  authorised;    May   26,   1964. 
Dite  bigued.  October  22,  1964, 
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Loan  statuii  a.  oi  D«5.  31.  1964;        Amount  the    economic    aid    list   but.    somehow,  the   Senator   from   Kansas   would   vote 

Authorized  —           W.ooo  Israel  manages  to  remain  on  the  dole.  "yea. 

DUbursed - getting  the  advantage  of  soft  loans  from         Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the 

Repayment-  -- - the  Development  Loan  Pund.  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr    Pearson]   is 

Interest  collected — j^^j.  president  I  am  told  that  exhibits  necessarily  absent. 

Loan  terma.  e  and  F   which' I  hold  In  my  hand,  are         The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

Duration   -.- 20  year*.  classified    and  therefore  I  shall  not  ask  Scott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Grace   period. |,!'^!cent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  nor         If   present   and    voting,    the    Senator 

Cu^TncyTrepaymenr"-:    ul^r«.  shall  I  read  them.    But  again,  they  show  from  Pennsylvania    (Mr.   Scott]    would 

Currency  oi  repayme  ^^   President,  that  the  funds  borrowed  vol*  "yea." 

ptTRPosB  or  LOAN  ^^jj  1^^  ^g^  j^  order  to  finance  the  pur-         On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

To  assist  the  Government  of  Israel  to  meet  j-hase  of  commodities.  (Mr.  Piarson]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 

the   foreign  exchange  cost*   of   Imports  of  xhe  amount  recommended  by  the  For-  tor   from   Connecticut    IMr.   Dodd].     11 

capital   equipment   and    materials   for   the  Relations  Committee  for  the  De-  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 

"EuSie   comm^mes^    nc'ude   equipment  velopment  Loan  Pund  should  be  reduced  Kansas  would  vot«  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 

fof  chemicirpT^tica    Pharmaceuucai.  and  by   the   $250   million  called  for   in   the  tor  from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay. 

metals     manufacturers,     construction     and  pending    amendment.      I    am    conHdent         The   result  was   announced — yeas   59. 

earth-moving    machinery,    and    automotive  that  if  this  is  done,  there  may  be  a  slim  nays  34,  as  follows: 

and  railway  vehicles  chance  of  getting  the  Development  Loan                              [jjo.  i45  Leg  1 

The  grovirth   of   Israels  economy  has  been  p^^^j   ^^   a  sound   economic   footing.      I                                      YEAS— 59 

very  Impressive,  and  In  recent  years  ONP  has  remind    Senators    that    If    the                                  ^  ,v,  .  k, 

in^eased  ahout   10^.   per^year.     Israel-,  de-  ^ant^^  l^'^^J^,    ,,    adopted,    there      -f-                   ^^'^'^            TrS^cl^re 

LteT^^rUtTef^idTe-es^Uu'^^^  an  will  still  remain  $598,862,000  for  develop^      Bennett               Onmn                  H«^.^n 

elaborate    system   of    fiscal,    monetary    and  ment  lending  In  fiscal  year  1967,  which     Bibie                 oru^^^  b           Russeii.  8.c. 

other  controls  designed  to  provide  maximum  could    be    devoted    hopefully    to    souna      jj^jrciclc               HIckeiUooper      Russell.  Qa. 

stimulus  to  the  economy  by  encouraging  the  economic  projects  in  the  developing  na-      Bvrd.  Va              Hlll                       Saltonstall 

most   productive   enterprises.  ^jq^is    rather    than    to   wasteful    program       Byrd.  W.Va.        ![J';J|^'^''                 Ima'th'e'rs 

nN.\NciAL  STATUS  loans,  as  has  been  done  by  AID  during  Carlson  Jackson  smith 

The  documentation  to  me«t  the  condltlor  •  the  past  few  years.  church  Jordan.  N  a  Stennis 

pr^e^e'nTtrdlsbursement  has  only  recenuy  If  the  AID  fund  is  reduced  by  the  $250  Cotton  '^^.T.x""''"'  ^^nlXr 

been  submitted  by  the  Government  of  Israel,  million  called  for  in  the  pending  amend-  J^^/^^^^  Mclntyre  Thurmond 

This  Is  under  review.     It  Is  expected  that  re-  j^ent  then  AID  may  get  the  message.  r)omlnlrk  Metcalf  Tower 

quests    for    reimbursement    for    eligible    ex-  j^   ^         ^^      obligating    funds    in    the  Eastland  Miller  WUUams,  Del. 

^r'^'^rb  "'id7u"MnrcTi965 '''"' '"""*'  last  month  Of  the  fiscal  year.     It  may  Enen<,er  Mor^               :;rSrrN%k. 

being  disbursed  during  CY  1965.  ^^^^    ^^^^^    so-caUed    program    loans  f^^^,^  ~°^,"              young,  ohio 

pRocrREMENT  SOCECE3  j^^.  commodity  imports.    It  may  conform  pong  Murphy 

All  equipment  m.^teriai8  and  related  serv-  ^^^Yi  the  intent  of  Congress  by  making                                 NATS— 34 

ices  to  be  financed  by  the  loan  will  be  pro-  ^^^^  ^^^  projects  that  are  economically  ^„^^^„  j^,i,3                    Montoya 

cured  in  the  U.S.         feasible.  Bartlett  Kennedy,  Mass. Moss 

TAB..  IV.-5fatn.  o,  development  loan.  At  least,  Mr.  President,  these  are  my     Bayh^^^^  Kennedy,  n  v.  Mus^^e 

(in  thousands  of  dollar,  and  equivalent]  hopes^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^^^_      ^^^  Lon^.  Mo.  Neuber«er 

Country:  Israel.  ment  and  I  urge  Senators  to  do  likewise,  cooper  Mansfield  Peii 

Title  and  number  of  loan:   Commodity  H-  DIRKSEN      Mr    President.  I  SUg-  Douglas  McCarthy  5.'^''"°'' 

nancing,  271-H-120.  ^^e  absence  of  a  quorum.  h-^'"  ^^g^em  wiSs,  N.J. 

Date  authorized    June  23,  1966.  .^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Rus-  „^7den  Mondale 

Loan  status  as  of  June  30,  1966:                  ^j.  sell    of   South    CaroUna   in    the    chain.  Inouye  Monroney 

AuthorUsed •lU.  uw  .j^g  j^igj,^  ^y  call  the  roll.  NOT  VOTING— 7 

Re'na^vment^'"" V."V'.'.  The     assistant     legislative     clerk     pro-  ^^  McClellan  Sparkman 

Interest  collected       — ceeded  to  call  the  roU.  Dodd  Pearson 

interest  coilectea.- .  ^^    DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  Magnuson  Scott 

^D^^t™n    20  years.  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  g^,    ^j.     dirksen's    amendment    was 

Grace  period          5  years.  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  agreed  to. 

Interest  rate 3 vi  percent.  The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    Without  Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  move 

Currency  of  repayment..-  u .8.  dollars.  objection.  It  is  SO  ordered.  ^  reconsider   the  vote  by  wlnlch  the 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  loan  Is  to  as-  The   question   is   on   agreeing   to   the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Bist  the  oovernment  of  Israel  to  meet  the  amendment   of   the   Senator   from   1111-  j^j.    FTjLBRIGHT.     Mr.  President.  I 

foreign  exchange  costs  of  Imports  to  carry  on  nols.    On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  j^^^yg  ^o  lay  that  motion  on  the  table, 

the  investment  and  production  necessary  for  j^ave  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

conUnued  development  of  the  Israel  economy.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  to 

wifh'  loTfun?.  ;^\i"^e  IZ^'T'^^  t^T^^r'"'"'''  '''^^'""  ''"'  ""''  ^-    IX^MINICK.     Mr^  President.    I 

United  States.    The  loan  is  subject  to  such  ^^ll?^\ ^y^n  r.t  T^nUlana     I  announce  ^aU  up  my  amendment  No.  678. 

other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  A.I.D.  may  ,^,^/,^2°  ^^.^.^^'^^TenneSS  "m^^^  l^e     PRESmiNO     OFFICER.       The 

deem  advisable.  Including  approval  of  the  that  the  Senator  from  Tenn^ss^   1^^^  ^^^  amendment, 

specific  categories  of  Imports  to  be  financed  BassI  and  the  Senator  ^fO^WasWiigton  legislativk  Clerk.    The  Senator 

tTom  the  loan.  (Mr.  MAcmrsoNl  are  absent  on  official  ,  J^^^oSo ^Mr.  DominickI  proposes 

Mr.ELLENDER.   Mr.  President,  funds  ''""i^^announce  that  the  Senator  from  amendment  No.  678.  as  follows: 

available     for     foreign     assistance     are  A^jjansas  (Mr  McClkllanI.  the  Senator  on  page  3.  before  the  period  at  the  end 

limited  and  they  should  be  made  avaU-  ^         Alabama  (Mr.  SparkmanI,  and  the  of  ime  34,  ;,^"^^*^.«'°^^^*,  Tper'centCm" 

able  to  those  nations  that  are  tn^y  In  g^^^^r  from  Connecticut   (Mr.  Dodd]  ^^-  .XtituLg  a  Jlr  centum'  ' 

need,  if  they  are  to  be  made  available  at  „g  necessarily  abeent.  ^°-  ■"°""^"'^    *      ^            _    ..     .    t 

all.                                                                        I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and  Mr.    DOMINICK.     Mr.    President.    I 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  Congress  voting   the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  should  like  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays  on 

has  been  told  that  Israel,  like  Greece  and  sparkmanI  would  vote  "yea."  the  proposed  amendment,  because    t  is 

Taiwan,  was  a  translUonal  country  In        on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con-  my  understanding  that  a  vote  wiu  oe 

which  aid  Is  expected  to  be  ended  over  necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  la  paired  with  the  required.                                  „,ho^o/< 

the    next    several    years.     WeU.    both  senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson  1.  ^^^^^^^  ^"^T'^^^oseA 

Greece  and  Talwan-nelther  of  which  U        If  present   and  votlxig.   the   Senator  J^-  ^^O^^^"    .J^t     {1  °^S 

as  well  off  as  Israel-have  been  taken  off  from  Connecticut  would  vote  "n*y"  and  amendment  is  very  simple.     It  wouia 
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provide  that  in  the  development  loans, 
which  have  now  been  set  at  $370  million, 
the  interest  rate  would  be  raised  over 
the  first  10-year  period,  which  is  given 
as  a  grace  period  in  the  development 
loans,  from  1  percent,  which  i.s  provided 
in  the  committee  bill,  to  2  percent. 

I  shall  not  di.scu.ss  the  propo.sed 
amendment  at  length,  but  I  wi.sh  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  the  fact  that 
an  interest  rate  as  low  a.s  1  percent  is 
not  available  to  any  American  citizen 
in  any  way  whatsoever,  on  any  loan  pro- 
gram affiliated  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  lowest  interest  rate  gen- 
erally in  effect  for  anyone  in  this  coun- 
try IS  under  the  REA  loans,  at  2  percent 

With  our  deficit  flnancinp;.  it  is  costing 
us  4^8  percent  to  borrow  money  from  our 
citizens,  and  we  are  then  asking  our 
Government  to  give  it  away  for  10  years, 
with  no  principal  payments,  and  at  only 
1  percent  interest. 

It  does  not  .seem  correct  to  me  that  we 
should  go  forward  in  this  way 

Mr.  President,  while  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Members  present  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  DOMINICK.     Mr.  President   as  I 
said  I  am  not  poing  to  take  a  Ions  time 
but  I  do  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  page  9  of  the  committee  report. 

In  the  committee  report,  for  the  sec- 
ond portion,  after  the  Krace  period  the 
interest  rate  is  raised  from  2 '  ,  to  3  per- 
cent, but  nothinj;  is  done  on  the  first 
10  years  of  the  interest  rate 

We  have  an  SBA  disaster  loan  for  our 
own  people,  but  we  ask  our  own  people 
when  they  are  trying  to  get  help  from 
their  own  Government  to  help  overcome 
disasters  in  their  areas,  to  pav  an  in- 
torest  rate  of  3  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  only  proper,  with  this 
kind  of  interest  situation  facing  our  own 
people  in  the  United  States,  that  the  very 
least  we  can  do  is  to  say  to  other  nations- 
You  can  pay  at  least  2  percent  interest 
in  the  process  of  getting  money  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

I  would  cite  college  housing  as  an  ex- 
ample in  the  point  I  am  try-ing  to  make 
Wc  have  established  the  improvement 
of  our  educational  system  and  facilities 
as  part  of  our  national  policy  yet  3  per- 
cent is  required  to  be  repaid  into  the 
Treasury  for  college  housing  loans  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  connection  with 
academic  facilities.  Tlie  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  rate  is  3.75  percent  to  4 
percent;  under  the  National  Defeiise 
Education  Act  it  is  3  percent:  and  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Loan  it  is  3  to  5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator's  presentation,  his  amend- 
ment would  establish  an  interest  rate 
not  more  than  the  lowest  interest  rate 
known  in  this  country,  on  any  basis  of 
any  kind  whatsoever— specifically  the 
REA  interest  rato— and  also  it  would  be 
i.-^'B  percent  less  than  the  current  cost 
of  money  to  the  Federal  Government  Is 
that  correct? 


t 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Ls  cor- 
rect. I  believe  that  this  explains  the  en- 
tire situation  in  a  nutshell 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  say  to  mv  friend 
from  Colorado  !Mr.  Dominick]  that  I 
think  his  amendment  is  sound,  therefore 
I  look  forward  to  voting  for  it 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  appreciate  his  support 
and  I  hope  that  the  amendment  is 
adopted. 

I  think  that  we  are  all  taking  a  new 
look  at  the  fiscal  situation  in  this  coun- 
try. I  think  It  has  been  intensified  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkse.v] 
said  in  the  process  of  debate  on  the  pre- 
vious vote,  by  the  British  situation  at 
this  time  in  which  they  are  taking 
drastic  action  to  prevent  devaluation  of 
the  pound.  Thus  matter  is  accentuated 
even  more  by  the  recent  conference 
which  the  President  had  with  certain 
Senators  and  the  leadership  of  the  Hou-^e 
in  order  to  say  to  Congress,  as  a  whole, 
that  we  have  to  do  something  to  put  our 
financial  situation  in  order.  This  is  one 
way  we  can  do  something  about  it. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
every  nation  that  receives  this  money  is 
going  to  pay  us  2  percent  Interest  I 
suspect  that  we  will  find  the  situation 
as  in  the  past.  In  the  past  the  AID  pro- 
gram has  folded  interest  money,  which 
IS  not  being  repaid,  into  the  principal 
amount  and  then  has  gone  ahead  and 
refinanced  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen]  pointed  out 
we  have  had  over  $117  billion  already 
expended  on  this  program  to  date  with 
commitments  beyond  that  to  the  inter- 
national agencies,  it  seems  to  me  proper 
that  when  these  countries  come  to  u.-^  for 
money— which  our  taxpayers  cannot  get 
anywhere— that  we  should  make  them 
pay  at  least  2  percent  for  the  priyilege 
of  tho.se  funds. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  I  shall 
•support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
If  we  cannot  get  something  better  I 
do  not  think  that  it  goes  far  enough  1 
shall  support  it  if  we  cannot  get  some- 
thing better. 

This  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
discussion  for  several  years  in  our  for- 
eign aid  debates  and  there  arc  some 
facets  of  it  that  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  take  into  account. 

I  believe  that  2  percent  for  the  first  10 
years  is  too  low,  and  that  paving  3  per- 
cent after  the  first  10  years 'is  too  low. 
I  certainly  think  that  after  the  first 
10  years,  the  so-called  grace  period  if 
the  projects  for  which  the  money  was 
loaned  were  worthwhile  at  all.  the  Amer- 
ican people  ought  to  get  back,  if  po.ssible 
the  use  of  the  money,  which  is,  of  course' 
an  interest  rate  far  below  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  in  most  of  the  countrie';  in 
which  we  are  making  the  loans. 

I  would  have  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado con.sider  the  desirability  of  a  rate 
of  3  percent,  which  is  still  below  the  cost 
of  the  u.se  of  money  for  the  first  10  years 
and  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the  money,  or 
the    interest    rate,    thereafter.     I    have 


urged  this  proposal  for  some  years  past 
and  in  broad  summary  my  reasons  are 

as  follows: 

Although  there  are  differences  in  the 
interest  rates  charged  by  otl;er  countries 
in  their  foreign  aid  loan  programs,  Can- 
ada, for  example,  charges  an  interest  rate 
lower  than  ours:  but  let  us  face  it:  she 
does  not  make  loans,  even  in  relation  to 
her  national  wealth,  anywh-^re  nearly 
comparable  with  the  loans  the  United 
States  makes. 

France,  I  say  in  all  fairness,  niakes  a 
great  many  grants  rather  than  loans; 
but  as  is  also  characteristic  of  the  French 
foreign  aid  program,  most  of  the  aid 
from  France  goes  to  her  former  colonies 
rather  than  to  the  areas  of  the  world 
that  have  not  had  a  French  colonial 
interest  in  years  gone  by. 

West  Germany  has  an  interest  rate  of 
5  percent.  It  will  be  found  that  al- 
though the  rates  are  somewhat  spotty, 
by  and  large,  other  countries  charge 
higher  interest,  I  am  advised,  than  does 
the  United  Slates. 

But  there  is  another  facet  that  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
consider,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  the 
low-interest-rate    psychology-   u]>on    the 
government  we  seek  to  benefit.     In  our 
debate  yesterday  in  connection  with  an- 
other  amendment,   it   was   pointed   out 
that  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment  does   not   have   the   salutary 
checking  requirement  that  is  imjwsed  in 
our     own     country     upon     Government 
agencies  that  seek  appropriations  from 
our    Government    for    the    building    of 
various   projects:    to  wit.   the   Corps   of 
Army  Engineers,  in  connection  with  dam, 
reclamation,  and  flood  control  programs; 
or.  for  that  matter,  in  connection  with 
other  public  works  programs.     We  have 
a    benefit-cost    ratio    requirement    that 
must   be  shown.     But   we  have  not  in- 
sisted upon  such  a  requirement  in  the 
expenditure  of  American  funds  m  con- 
nection with  the  AID  program      I  ha\e 
carefully  analyzed  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's reports  of  criticism  of  our  AID  pro- 
gram over  the  years.     In  my  judgment, 
what  stands  out  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
much  of  the  inefficiency  that  character- 
izes some  of  the  AID  program  is  the  very 
fact  that  loans  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered   in   order   to  assure   the   Ameri- 
can people  that  they  will  go  into  good 
projects. 

Mr.  DO.\nNICK.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  remembers  that  in 
the  past  I  have  supported  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  raising  the  in- 
terest rate.  We  went  up  that  hill  and 
we  came  down  that  hill  several  times  I 
am  tr>-ing  to  cxerci.se  forbearance. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  making 
His  point  is  well  taken.  But  if  we  can 
at  least  get  the  rate  up  to  the  lowest  level 
at  which  our  own  citizens  can  borrow 
it,  we  shall  be  making  one  step  up  the 
hill  and  be  making  a  footprint  that  will 
give  us  enough  leverage  to  go  forward 
next  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand.  That  is 
why  I  will  support  the  Senators  amend- 
ment if  that  is  the  vote  I  am  called  upon 
to  cast. 
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But  I  should  like  to  speak  a  little 
longer,  If  the  Senate  will  permit,  In  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  the  low  interest  rates 
on  other  countries.  It  has  a  tendency 
for  the  submission  of  projects  not  so 
strong  as  they  would  have  been  had  the 
country  known  It  would  have  to  pay  a 
higher  Interest  rate.  Some  pretty  slip- 
shod work  h&s  been  done  over  the  years 
in  connection  with  the  making  of  AID 
loans.  I  think  that  a  fair  interest  rate 
has  a  good  chance  to  help  guarantee  to 
the  American  people  that  there  will  be  a 
sounder  program  of  projects  than  Is 
likely  to  be  the  case  If  it  is  almost  a  give- 
away interest  program. 

F\irthermore.  I  cannot  escape  taking 
note  of  wliat  the  fi.scal  policies  of  some 
of  these  countries  are  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  loans  they  make.  When  we  make 
this  AID  money  available  at  a  low  In- 
terest rate,  what  it  amounts  to,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  analysis  I  gave  yester- 
day in  connection  with  another  amend- 
ment, is  greater  economic  savings  to 
the.se  countries  using  tliis  AID  money  in 
relation  to  the  economic  resources  of  the 
country. 

And  what  is  their  Interest  rate? 
It  is  12,  13.  14.  15  percent — in  some  ii- 
stances,  the  record  shows  it  goes  up  to 
34  percent. 

That  is  why  we  often  hear  crltlclim 
that  we  are  soft  in  regard  to  the  handlLig 
of  our  own  taxpayers'  money.  These 
governments  do  not  do  it  with  their  ovm 
money.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
not  let  them  make  excess  profits  off  the 
American  taxpayer  by  way  of  saviJng  on 
the  interest  rat«,  a.s  a  result  oi"  the  sav- 
ings we  make  available  to  them  so  that 
they  will  have  more  capital  to  loan  out  at 
their  exorbitant  interest  rates. 

The  last  point  I  should  like  to  make, 
which  is  one  of  our  most  serious  prv^l)- 
lems  in  cormecUon  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  is  trying  to  get  thesn 
to  adoprt  interest  reform,  to  bring  do'vn 
their  interest  rates  to  a  reasonalle 
amount  so  that  tiiedr  people  will  not  l>e 
gouged  by  excessive  interest  rates  whicn 
the  countries  charge.  I  think  we  liave 
an  opportunity  to  teach  a  good  lesson 
here.  We  say  to  them  that  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  project  will  be  one 
which  will  pay  off.  that  if  it  Is  a  sure 
loser  we  should  not  be  making  the  loan 
In  the  first  place.  If  It  is  a  project  that 
has  a  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio,  then 
we  should  make  the  loan. 

That  is  the  kmd  of  foreign  aid  I  want 
to  support.  That  Is  why  Senators  hear 
me  .say  that  I  would  increase  foreign  aid 
for  that  kind  of  program.  If  they  are 
sound  projects,  the  American  taxpayer 
should  be  entitled  to  repayment  axkd  also 
to  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the  money  In- 
terest rate 

I  thiiik  that  this  Is  a  lesson  we  should 
teach  In  connection  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  a  sound  program  of  economic 
freedom,  or  private  enterprise.  We  can- 
not reconcile  the  Interest  rate  program 
we  have  been  followtag.  In  my  Judgment, 
with  what  I  think  is  the  reeporwibtllty 
we  owe  the  people  who  invest  their  money 
in  sound  projects  and  expect  them  to  pay 
a  fair  interest  rate 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  already  answered  my  question. 


because  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  him 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  make  that  3 
percent  for  the  first  10  years  and  the 
cost  of  the  use  of  the  money  Initerest  rate 
after  10  years.  Apparently,  the  Senator 
feels  tiiat  the  protXMal  which  I  have 
made  from  time  to  time  In  past  years 
could  not  pauss  this  session  of  Congress — 
although  I  should  like  to  try — and  he 
feels  that  he  should  settle  for  the  2  F>er- 
cent  and  do  nothing  about  the  interest 
rate  after  10  years.  I  would  at  least 
plead  with  him  to  modify  his  amend- 
n^nt  so  that  after  10  years  interest  rate 
It  would  be  3  percent  but  the  cost  of 
use  of  the  money  interest  rate  would  be 
left  at  2  percent  for  a  starter. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  support  and  thank 
him  also  for  the  cogent  comments  he  has 
made  concerning  these  problems. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  question  of 
the  Interest  rates  after  10  years  could 
come  up  in  a  separate  amendment.  One 
of  the  things  my  proposal  would  do  on 
the  first  10  years,  would  be  to  make  sure 
that  each  country  knows  that  the  devel- 
opment loan  is  in  fact  a  loan  and  not  a 
grant.  This  is  part  of  the  problem  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  and  part  of  the 
reason.  I  suspect,  why  AID  administra- 
tions over  a  period  of  time  have  taken 
the  authority  which  has  been  given  to 
them  and  given  over  $10  billion  worth  of 
grants  which  Congress  at  least  was  led 
to  believe  were  loans  originally.  I  think, 
by  putting  this  up  to  2  percent,  we  can 
really  make  an  impact  by  showing  the 
people  who  are  coming  in  and  askhig 
for  this  money  that  we  do  consider  this 
as  an  obligation,  that  tliis  is  a  debt  that 
they  will  have  to  repay,  that  tliis  is  a 
loan  and  not  a  grant,  and  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  fold  it  back  in  again  and  re- 
flr.nnce  It  in  the  form  of  a  grant. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  Uke  to  point 
out  that  in  the  past  we  have  had  three 
categories  of  loans.  One,  hard  current 
Interest  rate  loans.  Two.  loans  that  did 
not  bear  the  current  rate,  nor  were 
bound  In  length  of  tenure  to  current 
provisions.  The  third  category  was  not 
a  loan  but  a  grant. 

This  policy  was  developed  In  trying  to 
choose  a  midway  ground.  One,  current 
rate  of  Interest  and  current  tenure. 
Two.  grants.  Thus,  there  was  chosen  a 
midway  ground,  and  that  Is  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  Is  speaking  about. 

I  do  not  completely  eliminate  the  mid- 
way ground.  We  should  keep  It  in  exist- 
ence I  will  support  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  make  the  In- 
terest rate  2  percent  In  the  first  10  years, 
and  continuing  the  3  percent  Interest  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  allowed  to 
amortize  the  entire  debt.  But  I  do  think 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  eliminate  this 
midway  ground  which  has  been  In  exist- 
ence for  the  past  10  to  15  years. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  I  deeply  appreciate  his 
support.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
him. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  by  the 
development  loan,  what  we  are  trying  to 


do  In  part  Is  to  get  the  economies  of  the 
Other  countries  built  up  so  that  they  can 
Improve  the  total  world  market,  In  order, 
thereby,  to  become  a  market  for  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  wish  to  take 
a  position  which  would  be  self-defeating 
by  imposing  tough  terms  so  that  coun- 
tries could  not  build  themselves  up. 
This  is  one  reason  why  I  brought  the  rate 
up  to  only  2  percent  at  this  time,  al- 
thsugh  I  know  what  a  burden  It  will  be 
on  our  taxpayers  In  order  to  provide  the 
funds,  and  to  have  to  borrow  it  at  4^8 
percent  and  loan  it  out  again  at  only  2 
p>ercent. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  been  solidly  committed 
to  the  effort  of  raising  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  in  south- 
east Asia  for  the  past  20  years.  While 
assistance  levels  have  risen  consider- 
ably— from  only  a  few  millions  annually 
just  after  the  end  of  World  War  n  to  the 
present  rate  that  represents  more  than  25 
percent  of  all  U.S.  economic  assistance 
worldwide — the  alms  have  not  appre- 
ciably altered  Basically,  they  remain 
American  efforts  to  help  the  people  help 
themselves.  Throughout  its  history,  our 
AID  program's  primary  purpose  has  been 
to  eradicate  the  conditions  which  make 
South  Vietnam  a  fruitful  field  for  Com- 
munist subversion. 

We  have  devoted  our  efforts  toward 
lifting  the  living  standards  of  that  un- 
fortunate nation's  16  million  people 
Rather  than  improve,  the  per  capita 
share  of  South  Vietnam's  gross  national 
product  of  barely  $115  million  a  year  can 
hardly  keep  up  with  the  almcst  3  per- 
cent annual  growth  rate  In  population. 
To  survive  economically,  the  Govern-  ^^ 
ment  must  count  on  receiving  more  thamp^j^ 
half  of  Its  total  revenues  from  foreign 
grants. 

In  fiscal  year  1966  this  meant  approxi- 
mately $725  milUon  In  economic  aid 
from  the  United  States,  including  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480.  The  current  year  pro- 
gram is  planned  to  cost  about  the  same 

From  the  start,  this  program  has  not 
committed  the  United  States  to  military 
action.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
commlted  us  to  assist  In  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese nation.  The  military  commitment 
Is  a  separate  subject,  related  to  the  aid 
program  only  in  the  sense  that  they  both 
proceed  from  a  single  U.S.  policy.  When, 
as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  Conference, 
Vietnam  was  divided  at  the  17th  parallel 
In  June  1954,  the  northern  half  held 
almost  all  of  the  available  natural  and 
Industrial  resources.  It  also  held  almost 
1  million  persons  who  refused  to  live 
under  communism  and  immediately 
started  theh  refugee  trek  to  the  south. 

South  Vietnam's  existence  was  fragile 
Indeed,  but  nevertheless,  with  the  help 
of  American  aid,  considerable  progress 
was  made.  In  the  first  5  years  after  par- 
tition, rice  production  was  doubled.  The 
malaria  eradication  program  had  ex- 
panded to  protect  83  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  other  endonlc  diseases  such 
as  cholera  were  being  brought  imder 
control.    An  Industrial  base  was  In  the 
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making  with  the  establisluncnt  of  new 
industries  ranging  from  food  processing 
to  textiles  and  nharmaccuticals.  Mining 
was  being  develops  i  and  communica- 
tions were  moving  forward. 

When  the  Vietco  ^g  set  out  to  destroy 
this  young  nation  South  Vietnam  bc- 
iam(>  a  battlefielc'.  with  its  most  skilled 
i;eoplc  the  delibf  rate  targets  of  a.ssas- 
.sinalion.  The  s  .bver.sion  by  the  Com- 
inunLsts,  which  lad  begun  right  at  the 
beginning  in  1..54  with  an  estimated 
10,000  of  them  fading  into  the  pea.sant 
population,  according  to  Senator  Mans- 
field's report  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  was  stepped  up.  More 
cadres  and  soldiers  moved  in  fiom  the 
north,  bringing  more  insecurity  and 
more  terror 

In  1965  alone.  354  Vietnamese  civilians 
engaged  in  rural  development  programs 
were  murdered  and  another  500  were 
wounded.  Since  1958,  the  Vietcong 
have  asvsassinated  or  kidnaped  61.000 
village  leaders  and  local  representatives 
of  the  Government.  In  the  past  5  years, 
13  malaria  control  workers  have  been 
killed  and  mo-e  than  150  have  been 
wounded  or  kidnaped. 

While  this  subversion  was  infecting  the 
nation,  the  United  State.s  was  trying  to 
help  the  Government  build  effective  eco- 
nomic and  .social  programs  for  the  peo- 
ple. Foui-flfths  of  the  population  are 
farmers  or  fishermen.  Agrarian  reform 
has  long  been  recognized  by  both  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  advisers  as  an  e.s.sentlal 
need  Large  landholdings  in  this  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  country  had 
iraditionally  been  the  rule.  In  the 
Mekong  Delta,  for  example.  2 '2  percent 
of  the  owner.'^  of  property  held  title  to 
about  half  of  all  the  cultivated  land. 
High  rentals,  high  fees  for  irrigation,  un- 
certain rights  to  renew  leases — all  these 
contributed  to  the  dissatisfaction  that 
the  Government  sought  to  mitigate. 

Beginning  in  1955,  a  land  reform  pro- 
gram was  developed  with  these  principal 
features:  to  limit  rental  fees  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  main  crop,  to  provide  for  5 
years'  tenure  security,  to  purchase  and 
distribute  to  the  farmers  French-owned 
riceland.  to  limit  Vietnamese-owned  rice- 
land  holdings  to  about  250  acres,  to  pro- 
vide for  distribution  of  land  to  former 
tenants,  and  to  establish  a  farmers'  asso- 
ciation. While  the  increasing  insurgency 
has  made  more  difficult  the  land  reform 
program,  still  some  million  and  a  quar- 
ter acres  of  arable  land  are  presently 
being  distributed  to  the  farmers  of  South 
Vietnam. 

We  have  a  right  to  ask  ourselves: 
"What  has  all  this  aid  done  for  Viet- 
nam?" In  terms  of  people,  we  see  many 
favorable  signs,  such  as  the  increase  of 
clcmentai-y  school  enrollment  three  times 
over  since  1954;  the  distribution  of  7 
million  elementai-y  textbooks  with  a  goal 
of  double  that  number  by  the  end  of 
next  year;  the  con.struction  of  6.200  nrral 
classrooms;  and  a  teacher-training  pro- 
gram that  is  graduating  almost  3,000  new 
elementary  school  teachers  each  year. 

The.se  are  things  that  have  meaning 
for  people.  So  does  our  program  to  help 
improve  the  health  facilities  of  this 
nation.    There  are  approximately  1.000 


doctors  in  South  Vietnam,  but  more  than 
600  of  them  arc  in  the  armed  force.s. 
This  means  1  doctor  for  every  40.000 
l>eople;  the  US.  ratio  is  better  than  10 
times  that.  Wiih  American  a.s.sistance. 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  ha.s  built  a 
training  center  designed  to  graduate  200 
new  doctors  annually.  Village  and  ham- 
let health  stations  have  been  e.stablishcd 
and  stocked  with  medicine  in  12.500  rural 
areas — about  the  number  of  hamlets  m 
all  of  South  Vietnam. 

To  make  all  this  possible,  the  AID  pro- 
gram must  provide  large  quantities  of 
commodities — such  as  S21  million  worth 
of  paper,  pulp,  and  newsprint  partly  to 
assist  with  the  schoolbook  publishing 
program,  SI 7  million  worth  of  fertilizer 
to  increa.se  the  rice  yield.  All  these  com- 
modities and  many  more  arrive  in  Viet- 
nam through  AID'S  commercial  import 
program,  the  C.I.P.  The  C.I.P.  has  three 
interlocking  objectives.  In  the  first 
place,  it  helps  counter  inflationary  pres- 
sures by  putting  more  goods  on  the  mar- 
ket. In  the  second  place,  the  C.I.P. 
makes  available  to  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  'uhe  foreign  exchange  it  lacks 
but  needs  for  essential  imports.  Finally, 
the  C.I.P  generates  counterpart  revenues 
additional  to  the  Governments  own  tax- 
ing potential. 

This  is  a  big  program.  How  it  can  help 
alleviate  a  price  squeeze  can  be  seen  in  a 
recent  example  with  cement.  AID  pro- 
vided C.I.P  for  the  Import  of  more  than 
$13  million  worth  of  cement  last  year, 
but  still  the  price  rose  as  demand  In- 
creased. Six  months  ago,  an  acute  short- 
age, with  military  commanders  vying 
with  farmers  and  contractors  for  every 
bag.  drove  the  price  for  a  100-pound  sack 
up  to  300  piasters.  Efforts  on  the  part 
of  AID  per.sonnel  to  move  more  cement 
into  the  country  under  the  C.I.P.  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  price  down  40  per- 
cent, so  that  today  the  same  bag  sells 
on  the  open  market  for  180  piasters. 

At  Honolulu  last  February.  Premier  Ky 
said  of  the  social  and  economic  programs 
his  Government  was  putting  into  effect: 
"We  are  12  years  late — but  we  are 
not  too  late."  In  the  same  way.  our  aid  to 
that  country,  while  it  has  been  consistent 
in  its  purpose  of  building  a  viable  coun- 
try strong  against  internal  subversion 
and  external  aggression,  has  not  until 
recently  been  provided  in  such  large 
quantities.  But  it  Is  hopefully  not  too 
late  to  bring  about  the  changes  that  we 
have  been  striving  for  ever  since  we 
started  providing  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  work  toward  the  passage  of  a 
reasonable  foreign  aid  bill  and  will  try 
to  sustain  the  committee  in  tlic  decision 
that  our  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
reached. 

It  has  been  almost  20  years  since  the 
Marshall  plan  was  established.  The  plan 
was  a  major  American  commitment  of 
moral  support  and  material  wealth  to 
the  rebuilding  of  war-torn  Western  Eu- 
rope. I  had  .some  involvement  in  that 
program  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
My  primary  responsibilities,  however, 
were  in  the  worldwide  food  relief  pro- 
gram. The  deva.station  of  war  and 
severe  weather  had  left  .scores  of  mil- 
lions suffering  from  acute  hunger;  fam- 


ine was  stalking  India,  China,  and  other 
lands.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  Com- 
bined Food  Board,  which  was  a  multi- 
national oiganization  based  here  in 
Washington  to  allocate  scarce  food 
among  the  hungry  nations.  By  1948 — 
after  a  strenuou.s  effort  here  and  abroad, 
the  food  crisis  has  been  eased. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  dismay  that  I 
view  the  global  food  situation  today  and 
see  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the 
situation  is  as  critical  or  more  so  than  it 
was  two  decades  ago.  In  the  past  5  years 
population  in  Asia  has  climbed  5  per- 
cent; in  Latin  America  population  is  up 
17  percent.  But  food  production  has 
risen  by  only  10  percent,  so  that  per 
capita  food  conditions  in  Latin  America  » 
and  in  Asia  are  worse  today  than  5  years 
ago.  I  mention  this  food  crisis  simply 
because  some  20  years  ago  I  had  a  day- 
by-day  involvement  with  famine — and 
today  famine  and  malnutrition  still 
plague  many  land.';. 

Shipments  of  surplus  food  and  the 
food-for-peace  program  are  only  part  of 
our  assistance  program  abroad.  Since 
the  Marshall  plan  the  United  States  has 
provided  over  $65  billion  in  aid.  That 
figure  may  be  startling  to  some,  but  it 
should  be  kept  in  proper  perspective.  In 
the  post-World  War  II  period  we  were 
contributing  2  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  to  foreign  economic  as- 
.sistance.  The  aid  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration authorizes  about  one-third  of 
1  percent  of  our  gross  national  product^ — 
although  I  am  aware  that  there  are  other 
contributions  which  the  United  States 
makes  for  foreign  economic  development 
through  loans  and  grants  apart  from  the 
present  authorization.  The  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have 
far  more  initimate  knowledge  of  the  aid 
program  than  I  do.  and  some  of  them 
have  been  critical  of  the  assistance  pol- 
icies and  the  conduct  of  the  program 

There  have  been  instances  where  aid 
commitment  has  been  too  small  to  have 
significant  impact,  or  where  the  receiving 
nation  has  used  our  help  to  perpetuate 
incompetency,  corruption,  and  social  in- 
justice. There  is  no  intention  on  my 
part  to  be  an  apologist  for  those  condi- 
tions. But  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  committee,  despite,  its  criticism,  de- 
clared: 

Finally,  the  commlitee  deems  It  appro- 
prlat*  to  reaffirm  its  view  that,  despite  the 
irritations,  frustrations,  and  disappoint- 
ments, the  foreign  aid  program  remains  an 
essential  Instrument  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  is  likely  to  be  so  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  is  necessary  and  will  continue  to 
be  necessary,  for  a  transfer  of  resources  to 
take  place  in  one  form  or  another  between 
rich  countries  and  poor  countries, 

Barbara  Ward  has  written : 

If  you  do  not  change  agriculture  you  will 
not  change  the  economy. 

There  have  been  countries  which  have 
ignored  agriculture  and  instead  have  as- 
signed too  much  of  their  limited  re- 
sources to  prematiu-e  schemes  for  indus- 
trialization, or  for  the  trappings  of  a 
highly  developed  .society.  But  agricul- 
ture is  basic  in  the  underdeveloped  lands. 
Most  of  the  population  lives  on  the  land 
and  it  is  the  starting  point  of  wealth 
While  the  Communists  have  attempted 
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to  lure  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  toward  the  left,  it  is  in  thia  area  of 
agriculture  that  they  can  hold  out  little 
hope  because  of  their  o»ti  lack  of  suc- 
cess. Before  the  war  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Communist  bloc  countries,  and  main- 
land China  were  exporters  of  food.  To- 
day they  are  importers,  and  tlie  Soviet 
U'.uon — with  50  percent  of  its  people  on 
the  farms — is  not  self-sufficient  and 
mainland  China  mu.st  turn  to  other  areas 
to  meet  food  deficits. 

A  portion  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
New  Mexico  is  going  into  an  increasing 
effort  to  raise  world  food  productivity. 
And.  at  the  same  time.  New  Mexico's 
economy  is  the  beneficiary. 

In  1965  foreisn  aid  export  orders  in 
New  Mexico  totaled  over  $6  million  for 
potash  fertilizer,  according  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  potash  fer- 
tilizer exported  was  obtained  through 
the  AID  programs.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  nations  made  direct  pur- 
chases of  poUush  fertilizer,  and  those 
countries  were  able  to  do  so,  in  part, 
because  th.ey  had  been  recipients  of 
American  aid  and  had  reached  the  point 
where  their  growmg  economies  required 
additional  purcha.ses  in  this  country. 
Sometimes.  I  thmk,  people  forget  that 
aid  recipients  are  large  customers  for 
American  products. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  internatiimal 
and  regional  approach  to  economic  prob- 
lems which  seems  to  be  growing  In 
Central  America,  in  Africa,  and  in  south- 
east Asia.  It  Ls  a  new  but  vitally  essential 
way  to  approach  development  as  we  are 
discovering  In  the  United  States. 

On  April  7.  1965.  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
President  Johnson  declared  this  Nation's 
support  for  an  Intensive  developmert  of 
the  resources  of  the  lower  Mekong  River 
to  provide  water  and  power  for  a  water- 
shed embracing  Cambodia,  Laos,  Tial- 
land.  and  Vietnam.  Twenty  million 
people  live  In  that  vast  basin;  this  n am- 
ber will  double  In  the  r\ext  25  years. 
After  hearing  that  speech  I  immediately 
wrote  to  the  President  to  declare  my 
support  for  this  under takirig  In  coopera- 
tion with  a  niimber  of  other  nations  be- 
cause, as  I  wrote,  "it  would  be  far  more 
constructive  to  use  the  money  in  buUd- 
ing  up  the  economy  of  the  area  Involved." 
But  we  have  more  than  dollars  to  offer 
this  area.  We  have  talent  as  well.  The 
United  States  has  years  of  experience 
In  developing  huge  multipurpose  water 
projects  here  at  home, 

I  was  quite  Interested  on  Monday  in 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  announce- 
ment that  It  was  creating  a  special  tech- 
nical staff  to  investigate  the  Pa  Mong 
project  on  the  Mekong  River  between 
Thailand  and  Laos  Pa  Mong  would 
produce  more  hydroelectric  power  than 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as  well 
as  having  the  potential  for  irrigating 
more  than  2  million  acres  of  land.  I 
thir^k  all  Americans  can  be  proud  of  this 
effort,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
We  must  not  undertake  these  projects 
simply  to  be  antl-Communlst  or  anti- 
any-other  hostile  ideology.  To  do  that 
would  be  to  open  the  way  to  being  con- 
tinually    blackjacked     Into     asslstaiKe 


programs  lieither  in  the  real  Interest  of 
the  foreign  nation  or  our  own. 

I  recall  a  meeting  in  Paris  with  the 
Premier  and  members  of  the  Cabinet  of 
a  certain  European  country  wliich  wa-s 
threatened  by  internal  political  turmoil 
and  virtual  civil  war.  The  Preimer  told 
me  that  unless  we  met  his  full  demands 
for  food  that  the  government  would 
topple  and  tlie  country  would  go  Com- 
munist. My  suggestion  to  him  was  tliat 
he  and  his  cabinet  look  around  for  other 
jobs  becaiise  we  simply  could  not  meet 
his  demands.  When  he  calmed  down  I 
discussed  with  him  what  we  could  do  and 
he  recognized  that  there  are  limitations 
to  any  country's  resources  and  commit- 
ments, and  we  were  then  able  to  arrive 
at  a  level  of  help  wliich.  in  part,  helped 
preserve  a  free  nation. 

We  should  recognize  that  even  if  there 
were  no  threat  from  communism  in  the 
less  developed  lands  their  ecoiiomic  and 
social  plight  would  create  mass  discon- 
tent.    We  need  to  continue  foreign  aid. 


THE    1966   BUDGET  DEFICIT  PARED 
BY  $4.1  BILLION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, together  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Senate  and  also  from 
the  House,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
a  meeting  called  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Presidei\t  of  tlie  United  States  at  the 
White  House. 

I  came  away  with  a  very  deep  and 
abiding  feeling  tliat  the  President  and 
his  admhiistration  are  to  be  congi-atu- 
lated  for  tlielr  superb  perfonnance  in 
reducing  the  budget  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended.  Only  last  January,  the 
gap  between  receipts  and  expenditures 
was  estimated  at  nearly  $6^2  billion:  to- 
day, we  know  that  the  actual  deficit  for 
the  year  tuined  out  to  be  $2.3  billion. 

Thus,  the  estimated  deficit  has  been 
pared  by  $4.1  billion — it  has  been  cut  by 
two-thirds.  This  achievement  consti- 
tutes an  important  milestone  along  the 
path  to  a  balanced  budget. 

The  sluunken  deficit  for  1966  is  even 
more  impressive  when  placed  In  the  per- 
spective of  recent  history. 

It  Ls  the  smallest  deficit  in  6  years. 
Even  more  striking,  it  is  an  improve- 
ment of  about  a  half  billion  dollars  per 
year  in  the  average  budget  result  for  tiie 
past  20  years  beginning  in  1947. 

This  latest  fiscal  feat  attests  to  tlie 
basic  strength  of  our  economy,  and  the 
close  rein  tlie  President  has  held  on 
Government  spending.  It  gives  added 
stamina  to  our  prolonged  prosperity.  It 
occurred  despite  the  added  costs  of  de- 
fending the  freedom  and  integrity  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  In  fact,  because  of 
these  demands  on  an  already  vibrant 
economy,  the  reduction  in  the  deficit  Is  a 
welcome  sight.  It  reflects  the  adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  exercise  the  re- 
straint necessary  to  protect  the  value  of 
the  dollar  and  futiire  economic  progress. 


THE  AIRLINES  STRIKE— POSSIBIL- 
ITY OF  LEGISLATION  TO  RESUME 
OPERA^nON  OF  PLANES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  the 
13-day-old  airline  strike  has  become  an 


intolerable  burden  on  the  American  pub- 
he. 

Because  of  an  imresolved  dispute  be- 
tween five  major  airlines  and  35.400 
members  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  millions  of  citizens  with 
no  direct  hilerest  in  the  negotiations 
have  had  their  lives — and  in  many  cases, 
their  livelihoods — severely  disrupted  by 
tlie  grounding  of  60  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's domestic   airliners. 

More  than  150.000  travelers  and  4.100 
flights  a  day  have  been  affected  by  the 
machinists'  walkout;  231  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  23  foreign  countries 
have  had  their  air  service  limited  in 
some  degree.  Seventy  of  the  cities  now 
have  no  commercial  traffic  at  all. 

The  struck  airlines  normally  carry  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  all  ali-mail 
sliipments.  and  currently,  airmail  is 
flowin?  from  hours  to  days  behind 
schedule. 

In  my  State  of  Florida  alone.  534  daily 
flights  that  carried  an  estimated  20.000 
passengers  In  and  out  of  our  three  largest 
cities  have  been  canceled. 

Mr  President,  this  strike  would  be 
serious  enough  if  it  did  nothing  more 
than  keep  a  businessman  from  a  meet- 
mg.  a  family  separated,  or  a  relative 
from  the  bedside  of  a  dying  patient. 
But  its  effects  are  far  wider  and  more 
devastating  than  these. 

The  five  airlines — National,  E:astern. 
Northwest,  TWA,  and  United— have 
been  forced  to  furlough  without  pay 
more  than  20,000  nonstriking  workers. 
Allied  industries,  such  as  hotels  and 
motels,  tAxlcabs,  tourist  attractions,  and 
retail  stores  have  also  felt  the  economic 
pinch  brought  on  by  a  partially  immo- 
bilized America. 

In  the  larger  picture,  the  present 
strike — If  allowed  to  continue  much  long- 
er— could  prove  to  be  the  catalyst  that 
sets  off  a  gerieral  economic  downturn 
For.  even  without  Idle  airlines,  there  are 
ominous  Indications  that  the  period  of 
sustained  growth  could  be  beginning  to 
give  way. 

Second  quarter  retail  sales  for  this 
year  are  off  2.6  percent  from  the  preced- 
ing quarter.  The  gross  national  product 
registered  the  smallest  Increase  In  the 
second  quarter  since  the  fall  of  1964. 
PersoiuU  income  gained  less  than  In  any 
quarter  sliice  the  spring  of  1963. 

The  eevere  shortage  of  money  in  the 
lending  market  and  the  consequent  spl- 
rallng  Interest  rates  have  braked  expan- 
sion substantially  in  several  areas  of  the 
economy. 

These  factors,  coupled  with  a  pro- 
longed stalemate  between  5  corpora- 
tions &n&  35,000  employees,  could  ulti- 
mately mean  Incalculable  losses  to  all 
Americans — losses  stret.^hed  over  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  passing  of  each 
hoiu-,  the  situation  grows  more  desper- 
ate, and  the  need  for  a  remedy  grows 
more  desperate,  and  the  need  for  a  r«n- 
edy  grows  more  urgent.  But  a  remedy 
through  the  normal  processes  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  does  not  appear  to  be 
close  at  hand. 

While  progress  toward  a  settlement 
nu>ves  at  a  turtlelike  pace,  the  Nation 
stands  on  the  sidelines,  helpless  to  do 
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anything  but  watch  in  agony  as  the  slow 
drama  unfolds.  Our  sole  legal  recourse 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  has  been  ex- 
hausted— and  found  wanting 

Under  these  circumstances,  .several 
Senators  and  I  are  at  present  exploring 
the  possibiUties  of  Introducing  legislation 
to  put  the  planes  back  In  the  air  while 
Federal  arbitrators  decide  the  Issues  in 
contention.  We  are  not  thinking  in  this 
in-stance  in  terms  of  a  broad,  general  bill 
requiring  compulsory  arbitration  of  all 
major  strikes.  Rather,  we  have  in  mind 
a  bill  to  deal  only  with  the  airline  strike 
now  confronting  our  citizens  It  would 
be  a  limited  measure  to  correct  this  par- 
ticular set  of  circumstances 

We  are  not  without  precedent  for  such 
a  move.  On  August  28.  1963.  the  late 
Pre.sident  Kennedy  signed  into  law  a  bill 
requiring  arbitration  of  the  railroad 
work  rules  dispute.  This  was  a  law  tai- 
lored to  a  specific  .situation  and  de::igned 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  general 
public  against  the  iX)tentiallv  di.sastrous 
effects  of  a  stalemate  between  labor  and 
management. 

There  are  some  differences  between 
the  work  rules  fight  of  1963  and  the  air- 
line strike  of  1966.  but  there  are  aLso 
clear  similarities. 

The  railroad  Industry-  and  the  airline 
industry  are  two  of  the  cornerstones  of 
our  Nation's  tran.sportation  .system. 

Allowed  to  go  unresolved."  strikes  in 
either  Industry  could  hamstring  the 
economy. 

In  each  Instance,  the  machines-  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  was  exhau.sted  with- 
out producing  tangible  results 

Mr,    President,    even    if    Con?res,s    is 
forced  to  take  the  action  neccssarj-  to 
end  this  particular  strike,  there  will  be 
no    guarantee    that    future    deadlocked 
labor   disputes,    whether   in    the    airline 
industry,  or  the  steel  industry,  or  on  the 
docks,  or  in  the  subways,  w-ill  be  .settled 
without  first  causing  hardships  for  mil- 
lions of  innocent  Americans. 
T^  ^^'^J^fli'^^  ^"^  proven  that  neither  the 
•Taft-Hartley  Act  nor  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  provides  adequate  machinery'  to  deal 
with  major  disputes  between  labor  and 
management  that   adversely   affect   the 
national  Interest.     Yet.  year  after  year 
Congress  fails  to  take  remedial  action' 
and  year  after  year  the  public  is  sub- 
jected to  the  inconveniences  and  losses 
that    invariably    accompany    important 
striKcs. 

On  F>ebniary  8  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced S.  2891.  a  bill  to  establish  a  US 
Court  of  Labor-Management  Relation.-^ 
ihis  court  would  have  jurisdiction  in 
abor  disputes— such  as  the  current  air- 
line strike— which  harm  the  public  in- 
terest and  would,  after  first  making  every 
effort  to  persuade  the  parties  to  effect 
a  settlement  through  the  traditional 
processes  of  collective  bargaining  be  em- 
powered to  hand  down  binding  decisions 
on  the  points  in  dispute 

The  need  for  such  a  court— where  dif- 
ferences between  employer  and  employee 
coiild  be  settled  in  an  Impartial  and  jdidi- 
cial  atmosphere— has  long  been  evident 
to  many  persons.  The  late  Bernard 
Bai-uch  had  advocated  a  labor  court  at 
least  since  the  close  of  World  War  I 

But  the  New  York  transit  strike  eariier 
this  year,  and  now  the  airline  strike,  have 
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served  to  make  clear  to  everyone  the 
glaring  inadequacies  of  our  present  labor 
laws.  Now,  while  the  painful  memories 
of  the  days  without  transportation  are 
vivid  In  the  minds  of  the  people,  we  must 
move  to  make  certain  that  iuch  mem- 
ories will  not  recur. 

The  time  for  talking  has  passed.    The 
time  for  action  is  here 

Mr  HTCKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President. 

will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  vield 

Mr,   HICKENLOOPER.     I  was  inter- 

e.sted  111  the  statement  just  concluded  by 

the  Senator  from  Florida,    His  statement 

indicat<>s   that    the   Senator   has   given 

considerable  thought  to  this  matter     It 

appears  strange  to  me  that  the  President 

has  not  acted  with  the  same  viiiov.  with 

respect  to  the  unions  and  airlines  to  end 

the  strike,  that  he  earned  on  with  re.spect 

to    the    steel    industry    when    industrv- 

rai.sed  its  prices.     I  am  not  for  increases 

in   prices,    but   will   the   Senator  tell   me 

why   he   thinks   the   President   has   not 

acted  with  the  .same  coercive  influence 

with    respect    to   the   labor   unions   and 

management  of  the  struck  airlines  as  he 

did  with  reference  to  the  price  rise  In 

the  steel  Industrj'' 

Mr,  S\L^THERS  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  Is  asking  a  question 
and  making  a  statement  at  tlie  same 
time 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Of  course  I 
am. 

Mr.  SMATHERS,     I  think  the  Pre.si- 
dent,   in    his    press    conference    which 
started  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon    will 
answer  the  question  as  to  what  he  must 
do.  If  anything,  with  respect  to  the  stiuck 
airlines.     I  am  sure  we  can  expect  him 
to  give  a  particular  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion.   The  .statement  I  have  made  is  my 
statement,  and  my  statement  onlv  as  to 
what  should  be  done  and  what  I  would 
expect  to  do.  in  conjimction  with  sev- 
eral other  Senators,  if  the  dispute  is  not 
resolved  shortly.    Specifically  answering 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa's 
quesUon.   I    feel   confident  and   in   fact 
know   that   the   President   is   as   much 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  the  pend- 
ing strike  as  all  of  us,     I  am  confident 
too  that  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to  resolve 
the  matter,     1  am  sure  his  actions  are 
111  the  pubhc  and  national  interest     Un- 
foiiunately   perhaps,   the  action   which 
he   is   taking    and    the   methods   he   is 
using  are  not  publicized.  As  the  Senator 
knows   this  is   a   delicate  situation   but 
knowing  the  President  I  am  sure  that 
the  prestige  of  his  office  is  being  exerted 
m  the  national  interest 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield 
Mr,  PASTORE,  I  tWnk.  in  fairness  to 
the  President,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
present  strike  is  not  the  same  as  the 
steel  price  increa.se.  because  ftie  price  in- 
crease  mvohcd  only  one  pariv.  and  tiiai 
was  the  steel  industry.  Here  we  have 
a  dispute  between  two  parties,  manage- 
ment ar.d  the  union,  who  are  using  col- 
lective bargaiiung.  So  th.s  is  not  the 
same  kind  of  a  situation.  The  Senator 
f:om  Iowa  can  be  assured  (hat  the  Pres- 
ident will  do  everj-thing  he  can  to  bring 
the  dispute  to  an  end.  I  hope  the  strike 
wiU  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  before 
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there  is  f us  thei  damage.  The  President 
has  gone  as  far  as  he  can  under  the  law 
w  hen  he  appointed  a  Commis.sion  to  lo<jk 
into  the  matter.  It  is  simply  tragic  tliat 
the  parties  have  not  been  able  to  agree, 
but  I  do  not  think  anyone  should  say 
that  the  situation  is  the  same  now  as  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  steel  price  in- 
crease, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  Let  me  first  i-eply 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
said.  Then  I  shall  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode-  Island  has  said.  I  think  the 
President  has  done  everything  he  can 
possibly  do  under  the  law  He  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission.  I  believe  it  is 
called  a  panel,  which  is  headed  bv  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from" Ore- 
eon  fMr.  Morse  1.  which  has  made  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  The 
recommendations  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted. Tlie  President  is  aware  of  what 
tlie  situation  is  and  as  to  what  he  must 
do  about  it.  All  I  have  done  bv  my 
statement  is  indicate  what  I  think  I's 
desirable  and  what  mav  be  necessarj-  to 
be  done.  That  is  the  reason  I  made"the 
statement  T  have  made  i  am  certain 
If  the  strike  is  not  .settled  legislation  will' 
have  to  be  considered  a^  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President  to 
follow  up  v^hat  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Lsland  I  Mr.  P.^store  has 
said,  the  President  did  fulflil  his  obUga- 
tions  in  ap)X)inting  a  three-man  panel 
headed  by  the  distinguished  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  i  Mr,  MoRS£i.  who  1 
think,  is  the  most  qualified  man.  not  only 
in  this  Chamber  but  In  the  United  States, 
on  labor-management  relations. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  does  not  applv 
m  this  instance;  it  is  the  Railwav  Labor 
Act  which  applies  to  airline  strikes,  I 
think  a  good  job  was  done  bv  the  i^anel 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  but 
up  to  now.  neither  party  seems  readv  to 
accept  Its  findings. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio 

Mr,  LAUSCHE  Mi  President.  I  have 
the  deepest  compassion  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  trials  to 
which  he  is  subjected,  I  just  now  saw 
him  on  television,  and  I  could  not  help 
but  feel  deeply  .'sympathetic  toward  him 
becau.se  of  his  wan  and  troubled  look! 
He  has  problems  confronting  him  on  all 
sides. 

I  do,  however,  think  that  he  could  re- 
lieve hunself  to  a  great  degree  of  one 
worr>-  If  he  carried  into  effect  the 
piomi.se  or  the  statement  which  he  made 
m  his  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
He  .said ; 

I  also  intend  to  ask  the  Congre^  to  con- 
sider measures  wliicii.  without  Unproperly  m- 
vad;!-.g  swte  and  local  authoritv.  would  en- 
able us  to  dea:  eRectivelv  with  strikes  which 
ihre.'iten  irreparable  damage  to  the  Nation 


Mr  Presiden'.  he  is  faltering  with  re- 
spect to  that  commitment.  Someone 
has  indicated  to  him,  in  my  judgment. 
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that  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  a  spe- 
cific recommendation  I  repeat  that  his 
worries  could  be  lessened,  his  political 
strength  could  be  increased,  and  the  In- 
terest of  the  Nation  would  be  promoted  if 
he  would  boldly  state.  "I  propose  a  law 
that  will,  in  an  effective  manner,  make 
possible  the  termination  of  these  man- 
agement-labor disputes  which  cause  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  Nation. 

He  is  vacillating  He  i.s  not  carrying 
into  etTect  the  commitment  which  he 
made  in  his  January  statement  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  th_^  Senator 
from  OreKon  I  listened  to  his  statement 
of  about  I  week  ago.  and  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  he  said  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  went  to  the  ulti- 
mate extent  possible  in  granting  in- 
creased benefits,  marginal  and  direct,  in 
the  labor  dispute. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr.  President.  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  President's  position 
has  been  brought  up,  I  only  wish  to  say 
that  in  my  judgment,  the  President  has 
been  doing  everything  he  can  in  an  at- 
tempt to  try  to  get  this  case  settled. 

There  are  various  ways  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  act.  The  President,  it  has  be-n 
brought  out,  has  followed  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  and  every  part  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  A  board  was  appointed. 
The  Board  conducted  a  quasi-judicial 
hearing. 

An  emergency  board,  under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  is  not  a  mediation  board. 
It  meets  as  a  quasi-judicial  tribunal,  to 
take  evidence  on  the  issues.  We  had  48 
issues  in  the  case. 

The  representatives  of  the  union  pro- 
tested the  hearing,  served  notice  on  the 
Board  that  they  did  not  want  the  hear- 
ing, made  clear  that  they  considered  It 
a  waste  of  their  time  and  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money,  and  stated  as  their  first  argu- 
ment that  the  Board  was  handcuffed, 
that  a  decision,  in  effect,  had  already 
been  rendered  by  the  3,2-percent  guide- 
lines. That  surely  indicated  their  antag- 
onism to  the  emergency  board  proce- 
dm-e  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  In 
fact,  the  first  exhibit  filed  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  union  was  a  wire  to  the 
Board  from  the  international  president 
of  the  union,  protesting  the  hearing  and 
making  clear  tiiat  the  union  considered 
it  a  waste  of  their  time  and  a  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

That  is  not  the  most  auspicious  at- 
mosphere uiider  which  to  start  a  quasi- 
judicial  hearing,  may  I  say.  I  said  that 
the  reflection  upon  the  Board  was  im- 
material, but  the  reflection  upon  the 
President  was  very  material,  and  that 
the  Board  wanted  the  parties  to  know 
that  the  case  had  not  been  decided,  and 
that  the  President  would  not  think  of 
appointing  a  Board  to  function  as  the 
union  had  intimated  the  Board  would  be 
required  to  function.  I  told  the  parlies 
that  the  3.2-percent  guideline  was  not 
a  factor  in  the  dispute  at  all;  the  only 
factor  in  the  dispute  would  be  the  evi- 
dence that  the  parties  put  in  the  record, 
issue  by  Issue. 


Tie  Chairman  made  it  very  clear  that 
the  pioponent  of  a  given  issue  would 
have  the  burden  of  proof  on  that  issue, 
and  that  the  Board's  recommendations 
would  be  based  upon  the  application  to 
the  tran.sciipt  of  tlie  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  rule. 

In  some  of  the  issues,  the  union  com- 
pletely failed  to  sustain  its  burden  of 
proof,  and  the  Board's  report  shows  that 
when  that  was  found  to  be  true,  we  de- 
cided that  issue  by  saying.  'It  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  that  the 
Lssue  be  withdrawn,  because  the  union 
has  failed  to  sustain  its  burden  of 
proof." 

There  were  some  Issues  on  which  th«> 
finding  was  made  that  the  carriers  had 
failed  to  sustain  their  burden  of  proof. 
But  we  made  our  recommendations  on 
the  basis  oi  that  judicial  process. 

The  Rf.llway  Labor  Act  provides  that 
after  such  a  report  has  been  handed  to 
the  partes,  then  the  parties  do  have  30 
days  in  wiiich  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  wi  ,h  to  accept  or  reject  the  report. 
Within  a  matter  of  2  or  3  days,  the  ear- 
ners did  accept  the  report.  In  accepting 
the  report  they  said.  In  eflect,  that  there 
were  .some  things  that  they  did  not  like 
about  it. 

B.it  if  anyone  who  was  ever  Involved 
In  a  labor  dispute  Involving  48  Issues 
Issued  a  report  which  pleased  both  sides 
on  each  issue,  there  must  have  been 
.something  wrong  with  the  report.  Yon 
cannot,  in  controversies  such  as  a  labor- 
management  dispute,  satisfy  both  parties 
on  every  issue. 

But  the  carriers  did  accept  the  report. 
Not  only  that,  but  In  the  mediation  that 
has  followed,  they  have  agreed  to  modify 
the  report  to  the  extent  of  another  $2 
million. 

The  report  increases  the  benefits  to 
the  union  by  $76  million.  I  gave  an 
analysis  the  other  day  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  thLs  union  in  regard  to  wage  rates. 


But  we  granted  them  wage  increases, 
in  our  recommendations,  which  continue 
to  keep  them  in  the  blue  ribbon  class 
amon^;  American  workers. 

Do  not  forget  also  that  they  are  work- 
ing in  a  regulated  industry.  It  is  an  in- 
dustry vested  witii  the  public  Interest. 
That  Is  of  great  economic  value  to  them, 
for  they  are  given  greater  assurance  than 
are  employees  in  noiaregulated  industries 
that  Government  attention  will  t>e  paid 
to  their  Income.  / 

Furthermore,  because  they  are.  in  this 
type  of  regulated  industry,  they /have  a 
pretty  good  a.ssurance  of  contintled  em- 
ployment. TTiis  is  not  a  seasonal  indus- 
try. A  large  body  of  tliese  workers  have 
employment  available  to  them  the  year 
round. 

There  is  another  facet  that  needs  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  Regulated  industry  me'hns 
that  a  public  Interest  Is  Involved  and  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  some  benefit  In 
reduced  rates  when  this  industry  makes 
large  profits. 

Tlie  last  2  years  have  been  very  good 
years  in  this  industry;  but  that  has  been 
true  for  only  2  out  of  the  past  10  years, 
as  the  report  shows  and  as  the  material 
that  I  put  in  the  Congressional  Record 
when  I  discussed  it  the  other  day  proves. 

The  propaganda  of  the  union  concerns 
the  profit  of  the  last  2  years,  but  notliing 
is  said  about  the  financial  obligations 
the  Industry  will  undertake,  or  the  right 
of  the  public  to  some  reduction  in  rales 
After  all.  one  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  CAB  is  to  take  a  look  at  the  rates  that 
are  charged  for  passengers,  express,  and 
freight  to  determine  whether,  with  all  of 
the  benefits  that  the  industry,  and 
through  the  Industry  the  workers,  have 
obtained  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States — which  means  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States — that  taxpayer  inter- 
est is  taken  into  account. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  huge 
sums  of  money  that  the  Federal  Govi'm- 
ment  has  poured  into  the  industry  by  way 


and~shall  not  take  time  now  to  repeat  lt_of  various  forms  of  subsidy,  to  say  notii 


But  it  is  not  a  low-paid  union.  This  Is  a 
union  whose  wages,  for  the  last  10  years, 
have  averaged  far  above  the  national 
average.  But  the  companies  concerned, 
for  the  last  10  years,  as  the  evidence  put 
in  the  record  shows,  have  had  an  aver- 
age 5.1-percent  return  on  their  Invest- 
ment. So  they  will  have  some  difficulty, 
between  now  and  1972.  buying  new  jet 
planes  that  will  cost  from  $9  million  to 
$13  million  each,  to  say  nothing  about 
what  Is  on  the  drafting  boards  now — 
another  plane  that,  within  10  years,  will 
be  very  common  for  long  distance  hauls, 
which  will  cost  a  minimum  of  $20  million. 

Who  buys  tho.se  planes?  In  effect,  the 
traveling  public  buys  them,  through  the 
rates  It  pays,  and  the  Investors  buy  them, 
through  the  investments  they  make  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  But  if  you  offer  in- 
vestors only  5.1  percent  Income,  you  will 
have  considerable  dIfBculty  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  Investments  to  re-equlp 
the.se  airlines  that  the  public  Interest 
calls  for 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  Insists  that 
these  men  receive  good  wages.  They  are 
employed  In  an  Industry  which  operates 
24  hours  a  day.  365  days  a  year.  They 
are  performing  a  great  public  service. 


Ing.  for  example,  about  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  the  taxpayers 
contribute  to  the  building  of  tlie  great 
airports  in  this  couiitry.  Those  airports 
are  of  vital  concern  to  those  workers. 
Those  airports  bear  a  relationship  to  the 
security  of  their  jobs  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  their  jobs. 

There  Is  the  public  contribution  that 
the  taxpayers  are  making  to  the  workers 
in  giving  them  an  economic  environment 
that  provides  them  with  their  wage- 
earning  opportunity. 

Let  me  say  again  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  workers  that  are  getting  just 
the  average  income.  We  are  talking 
about  workers  who  are  above  the  average 
income.  There  is  a  great  public  Interest 
In  this  industry,  and  the  workers  have  an 
obligation  to  that  public  interest. 

That  is  what  we  tried  to  get  them  to 
see.  They  are  entitled  to  a  fair  settle- 
ment. We  gave  them,  we  are  sure,  a  fair 
settlement. 

I  am  going  to  say  something  about 
legislative  proposals  in  a  moment.  I  did 
not  intend  to  do  so.  but  the  Presidents 
name  has  been  brought  mto  thLs.  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  him.  but  he  can 
speak     for     himself.     The     Emergency 


Board  has  no  place  In  this  di.spute  now 
That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
members  of  the  Emergency  Board  have 
not  made  themselves  available  night  and 
day  for  advice  to  the  White  House  and 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  in  respect  to 
anything  that  transpired  during  the  3 
weeks  of  hearings  in  regard  to  this  case 
The  President  has  been  following  this 
case  very  carefully  day  in  and  day  out. 
and  sometimes  late  into  the  night,  and 
I  can  so  testify. 

Mr.  President,  labor  has  a  great  re- 
sponsibility here  to  make  mediation 
work.  Labor  has  a  great  responsibility 
to  come  to  a  reasonable  settlement  in 
this  case.  Unfortunately.  I  do  not  think 
the  union  is  following  that  course  of  ac- 
tion. In  fact,  when  the  Board  finished 
the  hearings,  about  20  minutes  to  1. 
counsel  made  their  closing  arguments. 
Both  sides  were  very  generous  at  that 
point  and  asked  for  an  informal  meeting 
with  the  Board. 

I  set  the  informal  meeting  for  3  o'clock 
that  afternoon.  The  Board  met  with 
coimsel.  Counsel  for  the  cairiers  said 
that  he  had  had  a  conference  with  repre- 
-sentatives  of  the  union  and  he  would 
speak  for  both  sides.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  union  .said  that  the  Board 
ought  to  know  that  the  probabilities  w  ere 
great  that  the  union  would  not  ratify  any 
report  that  the  Board  had  adopted. 

It  Is  not  the  practice  of  tliis  union  to 
ratify  emergency  board  reports.  They 
usually  use  the  30-day  period  for  further 
dl.scusslons  and  mediation  But  they 
were  so  pleased  with  the  way  the  board 
had  handled  the  case  that  both  .sides 
were  suggesting  that  the  board  make  it- 
self available  for  mediating  dispute."^  that 
might  arise  from  the  report  the  board 
might  write.  The  board  had  not  yet 
gone  4nto  executive  session  to  analyze 
the  evidence. 

I  said  good  naturedly.  "I  have  heard 
everything  now.  In  my  32  years  of  set- 
tling labor  ca.ses.  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  been  told,  before  the  report 
has  been  written,  that  a  report  to  which 
1  am  a  party  is  not  going  to  be  accepted. 
What  makes  you  think  the  probabilities 
are  that  you  will  not  accept  the  report? 
The  representatives  of  the  union 
boasted  that  this  was  the  most  autono- 
mous union  in  America  at  the  local  level, 
and  that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the 
local  to  ratify  a  reiwrt.  Such  a  report 
was  rejected  in  1963;  and  there  have  been 
other  Instances  in  which  it  has  been  done. 
I  said,  "Of  cour.se.  we  could  not  accept 
your  proposal,  becau.se  both  of  you  have 
become  very  knowledgeable  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  Railwayiabor  Act  during  the 
3  weeks  of  hearings;  but  you  have  missed 
this  one.  I  suggest  that  you  reread  it, 
becau.se  if  you  do.  you  will  discover  that 
when  we  hand  in  our  report  on  June  5, 
this  board  will  go  out  of  existeiice.  There 
will  be  no  board  for  you  to  have  further 
relationships  with.  "V'our  relationships 
will  be  between  the  President  and  the 
agency." 

The  next  day  the  board  went  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  A.*istant 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Re>-nolds.  who 
I  consider  has  no  peer  in  America  as  a 
labor  mediator,  and  said  they  had  de- 
cided to  have  tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  ask  the 


President  to  appoint  the  chairman  of 
the  board  as  a  special  mediator  of  any 
differences  that  might  develop  between 
them  as  a  result  of  the  report  which  the 
board  had  the  legal  obligation  to  hand 
down. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  advised  us 
of  this  request.  I  said  we  could  not  accept 
it;  that  we  could  not  be  a  party  to  it: 
that  whatever  further  might  happen, 
we  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  the 
case 

I  also  made  clear,  when  we  handed  in 
the  report,  that  we  were  through,  and 
that  other  forces  should  be  used  for  me- 
diation. 

That  leads  me  to  the  final  point  I  wish 
to  make.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me 
that  this  union  sought  from  the  very  be- 
ginning— and  under  the  law.  it  has  the 
right — to  use  the  20-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  filing  of  the  report  to  see  if 
they  could  not  uet  a  better  settlement 
Whatever  settlement  we  save  them,  they 
would  want  a  better  one.  That  is  under- 
standable 

But  in  my  judgment,  in  this  instance, 
they  do  not  deai  objectively  with  their 
IHiblic  responsibility.  They  have  a  great 
public  responsibility.  They  have  a  great 
public  responsibility  to  face  up  to  the 
economic  effects  on  this  country  of  what 
their  demands  would  lead  to.  But  if 
they  should  succeed— and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  would  stand 
by  and  let  them  succeed — by  the  use  of 
economic  might  to  force  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  and  uix)n  a  reg- 
ulatrd  industry  such  a  grossly  inflation- 
ary wage  program  as  they  are  insisting 
upon,  they  will  have  failed,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  cany  out  w hat  I  call  their  clear 
obligation  to  the  public 

Their  demand  is  so  far  above  a  rea- 
sonable demand,  that  it  would  open  the 
floodgates  of  inflationary  demands  for 
all  the  other  potential  disputes  in  the 
wings,  waiting  to  come  out  onto  the  stage, 
to  proceed  to  play  their  act,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  u.se  this  hour,  this  time  of 
great  concern  and  crisis  in  our  country, 
to  force  inflationary  wage  demands  up- 
on the  American  people. 

So.  as  occurred  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  11.  we  may  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  necessity  of  working  nut 
the  necessaiy  economic  controls.  l 
should  like  to  avoid  it.  I  shoiOd  like 
to  see  It  avoided :  I  think  it  can  be 
avoided  But  it  can  be  avoided  only  if 
the  leaders  of  this  union  and  every  other 
union  in  this  country  carry  out  th"ir 
re.spon.sibilities  of  Industrial  statesman- 
ship. That  applies  to  every  corporation 
and  business  in  the  country,  also;  for 
they  have  a  corollary  obligation,  in  re- 
gard to  prices,  to  see  that  the  flood  of 
inflation  in  this  country  is  not  fed  by 
unjustifiable  and  unconscionable  price 
increases. 

We  may  have  to  resort  to  legislation. 
I  hope  not  But  I  believe  that  If  we  re- 
sort to  legislation,  it  should  be  broad  leg- 
islation which  faces  up  to  the  reality  of 
inflation  control,  and  not  legislation 
w  hich  would  face  up  to  It  piecemeal,  case 
by  case. 

However,  if  we  must  resort  to  piece- 
meal legislation,  then  I  make  a  tentative 
suggestion— I  shall  not  even  bind  my.self 


to  it  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  have 
it  out  and  to  have  a  little  discussion  of  it 
and  a  little  thought  about  it 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  tacts  arc  as  I 
belie\e  them  to  be,  if  the  course  of  action 
followed  by  this  union  is  creating  a  na- 
tional emergency — and  I  think  it  is — if 
as  a  result  of  this  strike  a  great  loss  is 
suffered,  not  only  by  this  particular  in- 
dustry but  also  by  industries  that  are  de- 
l>endent  upon  the  operation  of  the  air- 
lines for  their  economic  welfare,  if  a  se- 
rious problem  is  developing  in  r  'ard  to 
our  national  security  and  defense — and' 
I  belie\e  there  Is — then  I  do  not  see  how 
Congress  can  avoid  declaring  that  a  state 
of  emergency  exists  in  respect  to  this 
particular  case. 

Mr.  L.'VUSCHF      Amen. 

Mr.  MORSE  Ar.d  if  the  situation  re- 
sults in  that  course  of  action,  then  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  slate  ought  to 
be  wiix-d  clean,  that  the  Government 
should  then  declare  a  state  of  national 
emergency,  with  legislation  implement- 
ing it  and  authorizing  court  enforcement 
of  that  declaration  for  a  period  of  time 
The  parties  should  then  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  start  all  over  again,  at 
work — at  work — trying  the  ca.se 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  union  had  a 
second  chance  to  try  its  case,  it  would 
come  forward  with  a  better  record  I  do 
not  belie\e  it  would  come  forward  with 
a  position  on  issues  where  a  quasi-.'udicial 
body  can  say,  "You  did  not  sustain  your 
burden  of  proof"  The  union  would  come 
in  with  the  necessary  c\idence.  Under 
that  new  procedure,  both  sides  would  be 
.aiven  an  opportunity  to  establish  their 
ca.se,  at  work. 

I  close  by  saying  that  in  all  my  work 
in  the  field  of  labor  disputes — i  have 
settled  many  of  them  o\er  the  years  on 
the  west  coast,  as  the  west  coast  arbi- 
trator of  maritime  disputes — I  ha\'e  never 
sat  with  a  strike  pun  at  my  head  When 
I  was  called  into 'a  ca.se  the  parties  al- 
ways knew  that  I  would  first  issue  a  tem- 
porai-y  order  that  put  them  back  to  work. 
They  would  work  under  that  temporary 
order,  and  then  I  would  hear  their  evi- 
dence. 

The  diflficulty  in  this  situation  is  that 
I  in  this  hour  of  great  national  crisis  and 
concern,  this  union  in  fact  is  holding  a 
strike  gun  at  the  head  of  the  best  Inter- 
est's of  this  country.  And  the  union  is 
not  at  stake  If  this  were  a  ca.se  of  an 
attempt  to  deny  this  union  to  exist,  if 
tJiis  were  a  case  of  an  attempt  to  prevent 
this  union  from  existing,  of  denying 
these  workers  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining no  one  would  support  more  than 
I,  even  in  that  kind  pf  crisis  the  right  of 
free  men  to  organise  for  the  precious 
light  to  collectively  bargain  But  that 
is  not  involved  here  at  all  The  existence 
of  this  union  and  its  representation  as 
the  bargaining  agent  for  these  workers 
is  not  threatened  at  all.  It  Is  one  of  the 
strongest  unions  In  America:  and  being 
one  of  the  strongest  unions  In  America. 
It  has  an  increa-sed  responsibility  to  the 
public 

If  they  are  no;  wiHiii'-;  to  mediate  rea- 
sonably and  agree  to  a  settlement  that 
is  noninflationary.  we  may  be  on  the 
threshold  of  legislation  declaring  an 
emergency,  providing  for  enjoinment  of 
a  work  stoppage  for  a  given  period,  and 
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letting  the  courts  rule  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  national  emergency  exists.  If  a 
national  emergency  did  exist,  then  all 
that  would  be  required  would  be  a  court 
order.  The  union  would  have  to  decide 
whether  it  desired  to  continue  to  be  a 
letjal  union  or  an  outlaw  union.  That 
would  put  it  up  to  the  union  squarely. 
Then  they  would  ko  back  to  work. 

I  would  have  the  leu'islation  provide 
for  wiping  the  slate  clean  and  permit- 
ting the  parties  to  come  m  and  present 
their  case  again  I  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  union  would  then  un- 
derstand the  situation  better  than  they 
now  do.  and  it  would  be  made  clear  to 
the  members  of  the  union,  on  that  sec- 
ond go-round,  that  they  go  back  to  work 
and  that  they  stay  at  work  on  the  basis 
of  a  fair  settlement,  noninflationary  in 
nature. 

I  have  talked  quite  informally.  I  have 
lived  with  this  dispute,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  union  should  be  al- 
lowed to  get  by  with  the  course  of  action 
that  it  is  following  in  this  hour  of  crisis 
in  America 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  statement. 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  heard  a  state- 
ment made  in  the  Senate  which  has 
added  so  much  clarity  and  light  to  a  very 
complicated  problem  as  tlie  statement 
which  the  Senator  has  ju.st  made. 

Certainly,  everyone  who  knows  the 
able  Senator  and  knows  of  his  record  in 
labor-managemeni  aispute — a  record 
extending  over  some  32  years — knows 
that  he  knows  much  about  the  procedures 
in  this  type  and  character  of  problem. 
Let  me  also  add  that  during  his  long 
record  of  public  service  he  has  never 
failed  to  recognize  the  rights  and  equities 
of  the  laboring  man. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  arrives  at  the  conclusion  he  has 
anived  at.  we  know  that  he  has  done  so 
on  the  ba.sis  of  facts  and  his  own  objec- 
tivity, and  that  It  certainly  i.<;  an  impar- 
tial conclusion. 

I  told  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  be- 
fore I  ro.se  to  speak  this  afternoon,  that 
some  Senators  were  considering  drafting 
some  type  of  legislation  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  at  least  temporarily 
settling  this  strike  However,  none  of 
lis  expected  to  move  until  we  had  con- 
ferred with  him,  becau.se  we  recognize 
that  he  knows  more  about  this  subject 
than  does  anyone  else,  and  that  still  goes 
with  me. 

The  -only  purpase  of  the  statement 
which  I  made  today— and  repeat  now — 
Is  that  we  all  have  a  responsibility  In 
this  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
strike  has  attained  proportions  of  such 
a  serious  nature  that  it  is  impairing  the 
public  interest  and  damaging  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country.  As  legislators,  who 
have  a  responsibility  in  this  field,  we 
must  begin  to  concern  ourselves  with 
what  we  should  do  to  resolve  the  crisis  in 
the  national  interest. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    SMATHERS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  wonder  whether 
we  could  proceed  with  the  business  un- 
der consideration.     We  have  been  here 


all   day   today  and  have  had  only  one 
vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  be  happy 
to  yield  the  floor  at  this  point 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  1  minute? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  permit  me  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  I  shall  do  so. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Go  ahead. 
Mr  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Florida  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  Senate  floor  this  after- 
noon. I  commend  him  for  his  excellent 
statement. 

I  know  how  damaging  the  airline 
strike  has  been  to  the  State  of  Florida. 
The  airline  strike  also  has  been  very 
damaging  to  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Witn 
two  out  of  three  domestic  airlines  on 
strike,  our  tourist  business  is  suffering 
greatly. 

As  everyone  kiiov.s,  our  tourist  busi- 
ness brings  in  an  income  of  over  $200 
million  a  year,  which  Is  much  larger 
than  the  Income  derived  from  either 
sugarcane  or  pineapples.  Estimates  in- 
dicau>  that  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  is  now  losing  approximately  $4  5 
million  a  week  because  of  the  nonflow 
of  tourists  into  our  State.  I  am  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  airhne  strike 
has  affected  the  tourist  business  in  the 
State  of  the  dLstinguished  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  understand  that  it  is  causing 
a  loss  of  approximately  $300,000  a  day 
I  am  very  happy  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  intending  to  introduce  a  bill 
dealing  with  the  current  phase  of  the 
present  strike.  He  said  that  he  is  going 
to  limit  it  only  to  this  strike  and  not  deal 
with  strikes  in  general. 

I  hope  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees will  look  into  the  matter  promptly. 
Yesterday  I  a.'iked  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  to  look  into  the 
strike  situation  to  see  what  alternatives 
they  can  bring  forward  to  end  the  strike. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  President  has 
done  all  that  he  can  in  connection  with 
thi.s  strike.     I  disagree. 

Under  the  Railway  Act  there  are  no 
more  powers  left  to  him.  But  he  has 
not  u.sed  the  prestige,  influence,  and  the 
full  weight  of  his  high  office  to  call  the 
disputing  parties  to  the  White  House 
and  make  them  bargain  around  the 
clock  until  they  arrive  at  a  decision. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  rolling  back 
of  the  price  of  steel,  the  rolling  back  of 
the  price  of  molybdenum,  and  the  rolling 
back  of  the  price  of  copper  were  not  in  the 
same  categoi-y  as  tins  dispute  because 
thLs  is  a  dLspute  between  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

When  the  steel  strike  was  imminent 
last  September,  the  President,  using  his 
tremendous  power,  prestige,  and  influ- 
ence, called  the  disputants  to  the  White 
Hoase  and  made  them  remain  there.  He 
had  lunch  brought  in  and  dinner  brought 
in.  They  sat  there  until  they  resolved 
their  differences. 

Certainly  the  President  can  use  the 
prestige,  influence,  and  weight  of  his  high 
olfice  to  bring  the  airline  mechanics  and 


the  five  airlines  to  the  White  House  and 
make  them  do  the  same  thing.  I  think 
that  if  he  used  the  prestige  of  his  office 
and  brought  them  to  the  White  House,  he 
could  resolve  the  strike. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  I  have  previously 
pointed  out,  the  President  Is  as  much 
concerned  about  this  crisis  as  all  of  us 
here.  I  am  confident  that  he  is  doing 
everything  po.ssible  to  bring  an  early  end 
to  the  strike  and  is  using  the  prestige 
of  his  office  undoubtedly  in  many  ways 
though,  by  virtue  of  the  delicate  situa- 
tion, his  action  is  not  publicized.  I  have 
complete  confidence  in  the  President  and 
feel  sure  he  is  working  toward  an  early 
settlement  of  the  issues  involved. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  Fong  i  and  the  distlnguislied 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  in 
complimenting  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse!  on  the  outstanding 
job  which  he  has  done,  first,  in  sitting  on 
the  Presidential  Emergency  Board,  and 
.second,  in  outlining  today  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  issues  involved. 

I  think  it  is'no  secret  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  been  meeting  regularly 
with  the  President  to  try  to  resolve  this 
difficult  situation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  after  such 
a  meeting  today  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
made.  In  substance,  the  following  state- 
ment: 

That  the  proposals  of  the  lAM  to  at- 
tempt to  ratify  something  that  has 
never  been  agreed  to  is  a  pointle.ss  ges- 
ture; that  the  price  demands  of  the 
union  are  intolerable;  that  the  union  to 
date  has  made  a  farce  of  competitive 
bargaining. 

Tlie  Presidential  Emergency  Board 
does  not  set  up  a  binding  final  agree- 
ment, but  provides  the  framework  for  a 
fair  and  just  settlement.  The  President 
has  said  that  the  Morse  report  provides 
a  proper  framework  and  the  public  is 
now  entitled  to  expect  the  union  to  give 
some  responsible  consideration  to  tills 
problem  and  bring  about  an  immediate 
end  to  this  strike. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Secretary  requested  the  parties 
to  sit  down  at  a  bargaining  tabic  and 
stated,  ■Let's  start  negotiating  around 
the  clock  iieginning  now." 

If  tho.se  remarks  attributed  to  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Labor  are  correct.  I  commend 
him  and  I  suggest  to  him  that  he  should 
cause  these  parties  to  bargain  in  this 
very  important  matter, 

Mr.  President,  the  strike  against  major 
airlines  by  the  Machinists  Union  is  now 
nearly  2  weeks  old. 

The  strike  is  harming  the  traveling 
public,  the  national  economy  and  the 
national  interest. 

It  is  time.  Mr.  President,  that  firm  and 
vigorous  steps  be  taken  to  end  this  costly 
strike  which  is  affecting  countless  indus- 
tries and  the  livelihood  of  hundreds  of 
thou.sands  of  individuals 

The  foregoing  suggestion  and  other 
similar  proiX)sals  made  on  the  floors  of 
the  Senate  and  House  during  the  last 
week  are  not  radical.  Indeed,  they  are 
proposals  to  return  to  noiinal  operation 
an  industry  that  is  not  only  federally 
regulated  but  subsidized  by  the  American 


people  through  their  tax  dollars.  The 
people  who  are  payii^  the  subsidies  have 
the  right  to  protection  from  a  strike  that 
is  adversely  affecting  their  convenience 
and  economic  well-being  as  well  as  the 
financial  health  of  their  city  State  and 
Nation. 

The  history  of  the  present  strike  is 
«ell  known.  The  parties  have  been 
negoUatIng  for  nearly  l  year.  The  exist- 
ing agreements  expired  on  December  31, 
1965.  Tlie  National  Mediation  Board 
unable  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  ofTered  arbitration.  Tins 
proposal  was  rejected. 

On  April  21.  the  President  apwinied 
an    Emergency   Board   to  ascertain   the 
fact,s  and  recommend  a  settlement     The 
Board,  headed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor   from     Oregon     who     is    nationally 
known  as  a  friend  ol  labor  and  the  pub- 
lic interest,  made  its  recommendations. 
The  terms  were  accepted  by  the  airliiies 
but  rejected  by  the  union  leaders— just 
as   the   union   leaders   refused   to   work 
within  the  wage-price  guidelines  recom- 
mended, by   the   President       Since    the 
Emergenc>  Boards  actions,  the  carriers 
tiave.   In    fact,   offered   even   more   than 
the    settlement    recommended    by    the 
Board;  but  this.  too.  has  been  rejected 
by  the  union  leaders     One  wonders,  Mr 
President,  if  these  leaders  are  subject- 
ing the  national  interest  to  personal  in- 
terests and  ambitions 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  this 
year,  the  President  stated  that  he  in- 
tended to  ask  the  Congreas  to  consider 
measures  which,  without  improperly  in- 
vading State  and  local  authority  would 
enable  us  to  deal  effectivelv  with  strikes 
threatening  irreparable  damage  to  the 
Nation.  To  date,  no  proposals  have  been 
received,  although  several  bills  dealing 
with  such  situations  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  present 
strike  does,  indeed,  threaten  the  national 
interest.  My  State,  especially,  is  feeling 
the  eflfects  of  the  strike.  Hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  travel  agencies,  and  other 
tourist-related  businesses  have  advised 
me  of  the  adverse  impact  the  strike  is 
having  at  the  peak  of  the  tourist  season. 
Some  of  tliese  firms  are  considering  lay- 
off of  employees  unless  tiie  strike  "is 
.settled  soon. 

Other  States,  not  only  tho.se  in  which 
tourism  is  a  major  industry,  but  a!!  those 
dependent  upon  adequate  airline  .service 
for  business  and  commerce,  are  expe- 
riencing sharp  economic  hardship.  In- 
come losses  to  individuals  are  incalcu- 
lable. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  lo.ss 
to  the  airlines  is  now  approaching  $100 
million.  The  Federal  Government  is 
losing  badly  needed  Ux  revenue  on  these 
earnings,  in  addition  to  taxes  on  the 
salaries  of  airline  employees,  the  earn- 
ings of  businesses  whose  volume  and  sales 
are  slumping  becau.se  of  the  .'•trike.  and 
the  5-percent  air  transportation  tax  for 
airline  passengers. 

Last  week.  Mr.  President.  I  appealed 
to  the  chief  negotiators  for  labor  and 
management  to  submit  the  dLspute  to 
binding  arbitration.  I  aLso  requested 
that  the  President  use  his  fullest  power 
in  resolving  the  strike.     I  am  confident 
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that  either  approach  would  result  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  settlemeit. 

Since  the  public  Interest  in  our  modern 
civilization  demands  that  steps  be  taken 
to  end  the  strike,  I  again  appeal  to  the 
President  to  employ  the  full  resources  of 
Ins  office  to  bring  the  dispute  to  settle- 
ment 

I  recall  his  positive  action  last  fall  In 
calling  the  parties  in  the  steel  dispute 
to  tne  White  Hou.se  for  continuous  ses- 
sions, and  his  constant  appeals  for  nego- 
tiations to  proceed  in  an  atmo.-^phere  of 
cooperation  and  re-=pect. 

I  would  also  welcome  the  President's 
le-islative  propo.sals  for  dealing  with  this 
and  future  strikes  involving  tlie  national 
interest     o 

Traditionally,  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  expressed  opposition  to  com- 
pul.sorv-  arbitration,  but  demands  are  in- 
creasing daily  for  action  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  costly  and  disruptive  strikes 
m  which  the  general  public  i.s  the  biggest 
loser.  I  believe  that  if  the  day  comes 
w/.en  compulsory  arbitration  legislation 
is  erected  by  the  Congress,  it  v.ill  be  in- 
.spired  by  such  situations  as  we  are  pres- 
ently experiencing.  The  immediate 
short-range  problem  demands  Presiden- 
tial !mpetu.s  if  the  strike  continues.  The 
long-range  problem  requires  a  thorough 
congres,sional  study  of  methods  to  protect 
the  national  interest  in  disputes  affecting 
the  traveling  public  and  the  national 
economy. 

Mr.   ROBER'I-SON.     Mr.    Piesident.    I 

a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Rfcord  a  statement  concerning  the  air- 
line stiilce  I  ^sued  to  the  press  yesterdav. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fkcm  Tiif  OrncF.  or  Senator  A    Wilms  Rob- 
XBTSo^f.  Democrat,  or  Vircinia 

-Senator  A.  Wii.ii.s  Robertso.v  Democrat  of 
Virginia,  warned  airline  machinliiU  t«lay 
that  a  continuation  of  iheir  strike  against 
Ave  major  airhne.":  may  force  Congress  to  con- 
sider legislation  making  labor  unions  subject 
to  the  anti-trust  laws. 

The  Senator  .said,  "It  would  pav  labor 
leaders  to  take  notice  of  the  unjustified  lo.'^s 
being  inflicted  on  the  business  interests  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  on  the  traveling  public 
by  the  stubborn  refusal  of  a  relallvelv  smii;; 
group  of  airline  employees  to  accept' a  verv 
fair  settlement  oflered  by  a  fact-finding 
board  headed  by  Senator  Morse  of  Oregon.  ■ 

■  If  the  strike  continues  much  longer  Con- 
gress, in  defense  of  the  public  interest  will 
be  forced  to  act  on  legislation  that  would 
make  labor  unions  subject  to  the  anti-trusi 
laws  when  they  use  their  bargaining  power 
to  threaten  the  general  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion." Senator  RoBiRrsoN  continued. 

The  Virginia  Senator  said  he  has  received 
complaints  from  all  of  the  major  cities  of  his 
State,  which  he  promptly  brought  to  ilie  at- 
tention of  the  P.-esident  and  Secretary  of 
Labor.  He  said  the  President  had  indorsed 
the  fairness  of  the  report  of  the  Commission 
he  appointed  to  arbitrate  the  wage  issue 
.ind  the  Senator  said  he  persoualiv  feels  it 
would  be  Inexcusable  on  the  part  of  this 
union  to  continue  its  demand  for  still  higher 
w.nges  under  the  cIrcumsUnces 


rtadmg  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  hi.«  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  >HR  318'  to  amend  erection 
4071   of  the  Interna!  Pfvenue  Code  of 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
•stnitatives   by   Mr.   Hackney,    one   of   its 


FOREIGN    ECONOMIC    ASiiiSTANCE. 
1966 

Tlu  Ser.afe  le^umed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S  3584'  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  and  for  ot.her  purposes 

Mr.  FLTLBRIGHT  Mr  President,  the 
pending  bu.Mness  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Sei  ator  from  Cciorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicKi.  I  wonder  if  we  might  get  to  a 
vote  on  Ills  amendment  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  ha.=  made  his  statement. 
I  wish  to  say  a  lew  words  in  connection 
with  the  amendment 
I  shall  oppo.se  the  amendment. 
This  aspect  of  tlie  development  loan 
program  is  essential  if  we  are  to  carry  on 
this  kind  of  assistance  program.  There 
are  already  a  number  of  rources  for  high- 
interest-rate  loans  We  have  the  Export-* 
Imi5ort  Bank,  the  World  Bank  and  there 
a:f  the  regulsr  commeicia!  banks. 

Loans  under  the  development  loan 
program  are  subsidized  loans  and  espe- 
cially tailored  for  underdeveloptxi  coun- 
tries. 

These  countries  already  devote  a  very 
high  proportion  of  their  income  to  the 
repayment  of  loans  and  the  payment  of 
interest.  Tnere  has  been  much  public 
discu.ssion  atxiut  th;s  problem  Mr. 
Woods  of  the  World  Bank  has  made 
statements  on  two  or  three  occasions  re- 
cently. I  had  them  printed  in  the 
Record  recently  and  I  will  not  delay  the 
Senate  by  leviewing  them  now. 

The  increases  in  the  burden  for  servic- 
ing existing  loaius  are  going  up  rapidly. 
Adopting  this  amendment  is  a  practical 
way  of  .■^topping  this  aspect  of  our  loan 
program.  As  long  as  we  are  going  to 
have  this  t.vpe  of  development  a-ssistance 
it  should  be  on  .stjft  terms 

Statements  were  made  about  much 
softer  terms  being  extended  in  smaller 
amounts,  it  is  true,  by  Canada  and  Eng- 
land. But  Lheir  prog.-ams  are  not  at  all 
comparable  to  ours.  The  existing  ap- 
proach is  the  correct  one. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yieid? 

Mr.  FLLBRIGHT.  1  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  that  the  record  mav 
be  clear  will  the  Senator  repeat  how  this 
percentage  figure  would  apply  to  the  De- 
velopment Loan  f\ind  and  the  inter- 
American  lending  program? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  understand 
it.  Alliance  for  Progress  loans  and  de- 
velopment loans  are  both  made  at  1  per- 
cent for  the  first  10  years.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  .>  Mr.  Dominick  i  wishes  to 
make  the  interest  rate  2  percent  for  that 
period. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Are  they  1  percent 
administratively  or  by  statute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  By  law.  The  law 
pro\ides  for  a  minimum  of  1  percent 
for  the  arace  r>eriod  and  2-.  percent 
afterward.     But    the   bill   increases    Uie 
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interest  rate  on  the  second  stage  to  3 
percent,  not  with  my  approval,  I  might 
say.  I  opposed  that  but  the  committee, 
in  its  wisdom,  approved  an  increase  Ix) 
3  percent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  How  long  is  the  grace 
period? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.     10  years. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  says  that 
the  bill  provides  after  a  10-year  grace 
period,  the  period  for  repayment  Is 
pef?ged  In  the  bill  at  3  percent. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  No.  The  bill  rr- 
ported  by  the  commitee  increases  tiie 
rate  for  the  second  stage  to  3  percent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  existing  law  Is 
2'2  percent  during  the  repayment  period 
and  the  bill  would  change  it  to  3  percent? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  one  statement.  The  com- 
mittee report  increases  from  2.5  percent 
to  3  percent  the  Interest  rate  during  the 
period  of  the  loan  after  the  10-year 
grace  period.  This  could  go  on  for  as 
long  as  another  20  years.  In  other  words, 
the  loan  could  go  for  30  years. 

In  fixing  the  interest  rate,  the  report 
states  as  follows : 

In  view  of  the  significant  Increase  In  t'le 
coet  of  government  and  private  borrowings 
since  then,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
Increase  of  one-half  of  one  percent  is  fvilly 
Justified. 

I  suggest  that  raising  this  in  the  pre- 
repayment  period  from  1  to  2  jjercent, 
when  they  do  not  have  to  pay  any  prin- 
cipal at  all.  and  putting  them  on  a  par 
with  the  cheapest  form  of  borrowing 
that  our  citizens  can  obtain  in  this  coun- 
try— under  REA — is  equitable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 

DOMINICKl. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr 
Anderson  I,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  BA.SS1.  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton iMr.  M.\GNrsoNl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell)  are  absent 
on  official  business, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  (Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClellanI,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson!, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr. 
SparkmanI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Robert.sonI,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr  Ru.ssei.lI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  IMr  SparkmanI  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr  Pearson  I  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Penn.-sylvania  IMr 
Sk)tt  I  is  absent  becau.se  of  Illness. 

The  SeiMitor  from  New  York  IMr 
JavitsI  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  1  Mr.  Pearson  1  and  the  Sen- 


ator   from    Pennsylvania    [Mr.    Scott] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas   51, 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

|No.   146  Leg  1 
YEAS— 51 


AUott 

Ervln 

Morton 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Bible 

Fong 

Murphy 

BogKS 

Oore 

Proxity 

Brewster 

Orlffln 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Orueinng 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hartke 

Russell,  S  C. 

Byrd.  W  A^a 

HJll 

.SaltonstaU 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Ca.se 

Jackson 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Steruils 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

SymlnKton 

Cvirtls 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Long.  La. 

Thurmond 

Dominlclc 

Mrlntvre 

Tower 

Eastland 

Miller 

Williams.  Del 

Ellender 

Morse 

NAYS — 38 

Young,  N,  Dak 

Aiken 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  M\iskle 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Neubergcr 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Pastore 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Pell 

Douglas 

McCartm- 

RIblcofT 

FulbrlKht 

McGee 

Smathers 

Harris 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N  J. 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Yarborouk'h 

Hickeiilooper 

Monronoy 

Young,  Ohio 

Holland 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 

U 

Anderson 

Magnuson 

Russell,  Ga 

Buss 

McClellan 

Scott 

Dodd 

Pearson 

Sparkman 

Javltfi 

Robertson 

So  Mr.  DoMimcKs  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  PROUTY.  and  Mr. 
HRUSKA  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid   bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  9,  strike  out  subsection" 
and  In.sert  In  lieu   thereof,  "subsections". 

On  page  6,  line  IG.  strike  out  the  quotation 
mark.s. 

On  page  6,  between  lines  16  and  17,  Insert 
the  following  subsection: 

"(e)  In  any  developing  countries  or  areas 
where  fcxxl  production  Is  not  Increasing 
eniiugh  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  expanding 
population,  or  diets  are  seriously  deficient,  a 
high  priority  shall  be  given  to  efTorts  to  In- 
crease agricultural  production,  particularly 
the  establishment  or  expan.sli.n  of  atlajjtr.r 
research  programs  designed  to  lncrea.se  acre- 
yields  of  the  majnr  food  crops.  .Such  re- 
search programs,  to  th^  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, should  be  based  on  cixiperative  under- 
takings between  unlver.sltles  and  research  In- 
stitutions In  the  developing  countries  and 
United  States  universities  and  research  In- 
stitutions." 

ADAPnVC    AGRU'UL  rl'KAI.    Hf,.SEARCH 
AMFNDMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr,  Pi-esldent,  my 
amendment  Is  very  simple  It  would 
amend  the  title  dealing   with   technical 


cooperation  and  development  grants  by 
adding  a  declaration  of  congre.sslonal 
policy  stressing  the  Importance  of  adap- 
tive agricultural  research  in  nations  fac- 
ing .serious  food  shortages. 

I  have  been  Impressed.  Mr.  President, 
by  the  overwhelming  agreement  in  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  on  tlie 
need  to  Increase  emphasis  on  agricultural 
development  In  our  foreign  assistance 
programs.  We  are  all  recognizing,  as 
never  before,  that  agriculture  is  the  foun- 
dation of  a  nation's  development,  and 
that  unless  It  can  produce  enough  to  feed 
Its  people,  or  earn  enough  foreign  ex- 
change to  buy  food  in  international  com- 
mercial markets,  it  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  sustained  economic  progress. 

But  It  Is  not  enough  to  Increase  empha- 
sis on  agriculture.  We  must  also  make 
sure  that  we  are  doing  all  the  right  things 
in  our  farm  aid  program. 

And  in  the  past,  supporting  practical 
farm  research  Is  one  of  the  "right  things  ' 
that  we  have  not  been  doing  nearly 
enough  of.  As  Prof.  Theodore  W. 
Schultz,  the  distinguished  agricultural 
economist  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
.said  In  testimony  before  the  Hou.se  Agri- 
culture Committee  earlier  this  year: 

Although  we  have  developed  an  outstand- 
ingly productive  agriculture  In  the  United 
States,  we  have  not  done  well  as  builders  of 
agriculture  abroad.  We  have  long  been 
hampered  by  what  I  would  call  the  extension 
bias,  and  as  a  consequence,  agricultural  re- 
search has  been  postponed,  put  off,  and  gross- 
ly neglected.  When  research  has  been  un- 
dertaken, altogether  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  development  of  viable 
agricultural  research  centers. 

And  if  we  look  at  what  others  have 
said,  we  find  that  exF>erts  in  foreign  ag- 
riculture Join  overwhelmingly  In  the 
verdict  that  such  practical  farm  re.'^arch 
has  been  seriou.sly  neglected  in  aid  pro- 
gi-ams  of  past  years. 

As  one  example  of  thLs  neglect,  we  can 
look  at  the  statistics  for  Latin  America. 
In  the  period  from  1960  to  ld62,  the 
US  Government  and  international  and 
regional  agencies  together  .spent  less  than 
$8  million  on  agricultural  research  In 
tropical  Latin  America.  At  the  same 
time,  we  spent  nearly  $2  billion^ — about 
250  times  as  much — on  adaptive  agri- 
cultural  re.search   in   the  United   States 

Such  research  Is  essential  to  adapt 
seeds.  fertilizers,  techniques,  faiin 
equipment,  and  methods  which  have 
worked  in  other  locations  to  the  partic- 
ular ,soils  and  weather  conditions  in 
hungry  lands.  My  amendment  would 
require  that  it  be  given  the  high  priority 
It  deserves  in  our  aid  program. 

My  amendment  would,  in  addition  to 
stre.ssing  agrlciritural  re.search,  uri;e  that 
re.search  and  educational  in.stitution.s  in 
the  United  States  play  as  great  a  role 
as  prxs.sible  In  our  foreign  aid  program.'; 
in  this  area  Our  land-grant  colleges 
have  been  the  key  to  farm  progress  in 
America.  We  mu.st  draw  more  fully  upon 
their  know-how  in  helping  overseas 
agriculture. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  that  thi.s  amend- 
ment can  supf>ort  the  changes  being 
propased  in  our  foreign  aid  program,  and 
in  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act  now  before 
the    Senate    Agriculture    Committee,    to 


give  proper  attention  to  agricultural  as- 
sisUnce  in  our  foreign  aid.  Too  often  In 
the  past  we  have  shortclianged  agri- 
culture in  favor  of  glamorous  industrial 
projects  which  have  little  impact  on  the 
lives  of  the  common  people.  And  when 
we  have  assisted  agriculture,  we  have 
been  too  inclined  to  use  short-term,  crash 
programs,  witliout  a  senous  effort  to 
develop  the  knowledge  needed  to  increase 
farm  output  through  continuing  re- 
.search. 

My  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  put 
the  Congress  clearly  on  record  to  remedy 
the.se  past  deficiencies,  and  to  suppwrt 
strong,  practical  farm  research  pro- 
grams in  developing  countries 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONTDALE.  I  vield 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  coiisidered  thus  amendment 
We  thought  it  was  a  good  amendment 
and  we  put  the  language  in  the  report 
concerning  it.  I  appro\e  of  the  objec- 
tive of  the  amendment.  If  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  feels  very  strong Iv  that 
It  ought  to  be  in  the  law,  I  have  no  ob- 
.lection.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take 
the  amendment,  since  the  Senator  feels 
very  strongly  that  it  .should  be  in  the 
law  as  well  as  in  the  report 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  rea.son  whv  I 
w-ould  prefer  to  have  the  language"  in 
the  law  as  well  a.s  in  the  report  is  that 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas knows,  we  have  had  difficulty  m 
persuading  tho.se  who  administer  "  the 
program  to  give  enou^jh  emphasis  to 
adaptive  agriculture  research.  Thcv  are 
beginning  to  move  in  that  direction"  and 
I  feel  sure  that  this  language  would  be 
more  effective  m  per.-^uadin?  them  to 
emphasize  re.search  if  it  is  made  a  direc- 
tive in  the  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  TTie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  ametidment 
of    the    Senator    from    Minnesota    IMr 

MONDALE]. 

The  amendment  was  aereed  to 
Tlie      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

A.M»:«fDMrNT  NO.  658 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  call 
ip  my  amendmtnt  No.  658 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
Will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  20.  t>etween  lines  3  hud  4.  insert 
the  following 

"(fi  Section  620.  which  relates  to  pro- 
hibitions again.st  assistance.  Is  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
-vulxsection: 

"  (P)  No  lean  shall  be  made  to  any  coun- 
try under  the  auiliorUy  ol  this  Act  for  use 
In  any  manne:  by  ^-.-ch  country  in  meeting 
all  or  part  of  :-.5  obtlgations  to  the  United 
States  under  any  other  loan  made  to  such 
country  under  this  Act  •  " 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  pre- 
\ent  AID  f^om  making  loaiii,  where  there 
has  been  a  delinquency  in  inu-rest  and 
it  has  undertaken  on  its  own  to  fold  In- 
terest into  the  loans  and  then  recapital- 
ize It  We  submit  It  Is  a  bit  of  bad  prac- 
tice    I  have  dlscu.ssed  this  matter  with 


the  chairman  of  the  committee  I  think 
it  should  be  made  part  of  the  bill.  It  will 
forestall  tliat  kind  of  practice  on  the  part 
of  AID. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  matter  of  administrative  policy,  of 
course  AID  does  not  now  make  loans  to 
pay  off  other  loans.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  objectionable,  because  that  is  not 
the  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
not  be  done.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  on 
that.  The  AID  officials  say  they  do  not 
do  It.  but  I  admit  that  the  amendment 
carries  out  a  good  principle,  I  think  it 
is  good  policy. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  only  difficulty  is 
that  AID  does  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Senator  could  prove  it 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  had  the  AID  peo- 
ple up  here  and  we  went  over  the  books 
AID  can  say  that  they  do  not  do  this 
but  in  tlie  fii.st  in.stance  there  should  be 
:  n  interdiction  of  that  kind  of  practice 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  principle  AID  should  not 
make  loans  which  are  used  to  pav  off 
others.  That  is  not  a  development  "loan 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  AID 
says  it  is  against  it.s  policv  to  do  that 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  The  ofliciaLs  told  me 
they  do  it. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Tliev  told  me 
somethmg  else.  Appaiently  the  wires 
cot  crossed  somewhere.  At  any  rate  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  IllinoLs. 

The  amctidment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMEND.ME>rr    NO.    659 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  659. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
ame:;dment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  i-ead  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  20.  between  lines  3  and  4  ln.sert 
the  following: 

"(f)  Section  620.  which  relates  to  prohi- 
bitions against  furnishing  assistance  is 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowmg  new  sub- 
section : 

•'■(P)  No  sjssistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  is  In 
default,  during  a  period  in  "excess  of  six 
calendar  months,  in  pa\-nients  to  the  United 
.States  of  principal  or  interest  en  ai  v  loan 
made  to  such  country  under  thi.s  Act  "unies;-, 
such  country  meets  its  obtigauoiifi  under  the 
loan  or  unless  the  President  determines  that 
assistance  to  stich  countrv  Is  essential  to  tbe 
national  Interest  and  notifies  the  .Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  of 
such  dfiermination  '  ' 


Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  meets  the  problem  of 
default  on  the  loans.  But  we  do  put  in 
an  exception  clause,  so  that  the  prohibi- 
tion could  be  waived  on  notice  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  a  loan  would  be 
essential  m  the  national  Interest.  Ob- 
viously, we  do  not  wish  to  prohibit  loans 
of  that  character. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 


Mr    DIRKSEN      I  vield 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  According  to  our 
calculations,  this  amendment  would  af- 
fect only  one  country  presently,  Indo- 
nesia It  might  affect  others  at  otner 
times. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  not  now  providing 
aid  to  Indonesia,  and  I  do  not  recom- 
mend thai  we  do  so.  I  have  no  objection 
to  tiie  amendment,  particularly  since 
there  is  the  proviso  ihat  loaiis  could  be 
made  if  the  President  determines  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  lo  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  an-iei:idment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  FLTLBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMF.VDMENT  .VO    660 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No  660.  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  4.  between  lines  30  and  U.  insert 
the  following: 

"(dl  Amend  section  204,  which  relate*  to 
the  Development  Loan  Committee,  by  in- 
serting ,31  after  the  section  number  and  by 
.'idding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"•(b)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  unU!  ill  the  application  therefor  «hall 
i^ave  beej.  submmed  to  the  Ijilernalional 
Bank  lor  Recons truciion  and  DeTelopmenl 
with  a  request  lor  reco.T-.niendation*  con- 
cerning tiie  need  for  the  loan  the  propriety 
of  the  propo.sed  terms  there<-if,  and  the  like;-"- 
hood  of  repayment  and  (2.  such  rect.nime:  - 
dations  shall  have  been  received  ar.d  con- 
sidered, or  a  period  o!  i:xty  days  shaU  have 
elapsed  loliowing  such  request  and  no  such 
recommendations  shall  have  been  received,'  " 
On  page  4,  line  11.  strike  out  "(di-  and 
Fubstltute  "(e)  •". 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
rate  the  facilitie.s  of  the  Worid  Bank  are 
e:^panding.  it  is  quite  fair  to  assume  tiiai. 
as  an  appraisal  in.strumeriiahty.  it  will 
probably  be  tlie  best  tJiai  we  shall  evtr 
liave. 

I  do  believe  that  before  we  put  the  peo- 
Ples  money  out  on  loan  in  some  far-off 
place,  there  ought  to  be  an  asi-essment  or 
an  appraisal  of  liie  conditions  far  better 
than  what  we  receive  today. 

This  amendment  merely  proposes  that 
It  be  done  by  tiie  World  Bank,  and  i.'iat 
there  be  a  waiting  period  of  6u  day- 
How  ever.  AID  can  still  go  aheaa  and 
make  the  loan.  notwith<>tandtng  a:,  ac- 
verse  appraisal  by  the  Worid  Bark.  Bui 
at  least  wc  shall  be  f citified  with  basic 
information  on  the  character  of  liie  loan 
and  whether  it  Is  worthwliile  and  will  be 
put  to  a  sood  purpo.se,  or  whetlier  it  is 
a;:  unnecessary  ri.sk  for  our  people 

Mr.      FL'LBRIGHT.     Mr,      President 
will  the  Senator  vield' 
Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  vield 
Mr,   FLTLBRIGHT.     I  think  this  is  a 
good  amendment.     I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
think  of  It  myself.     It  is  in  the  direction 
as  the  Senator  knows,  of  bringing  the" 
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World  Bank  with  its  knowledge  and 
Judgment  inU5  this  area.  It  is  quite 
consistent  with  what  I  have  been  urging 
upon  the  Senate  for  a  long  time — that 
we  take  advantase  of  the  mo.st  efficient 
and  cffertive  organization   in  this  field. 

In  addition,  particularly  on  important 
loans,  there  should  be  coordination  be- 
tween thp.se  two  major  organizations. 
They  should  not  be  competing,  for  ex- 
ample, for  a  loan,  they  should  be  co- 
ordinating their  efforts. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and 
I  favor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agieeint;  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  thiit 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO      862 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  ca  1 
up  my  amendment  No.  662.  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  20.  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  following: 

•*ifi  Section  620,  which  reUiLes  to  prohibi- 
tions against  a.ssl.stanre,  is  amended  by  adl- 
Ing  at   the  end   thereof  the  following: 

■■■ipi  No  recipient  of  a  loan  made  under 
the  authority  of  '•his  Act.  any  part  of  which 
IS  outstanding  on  or  alter  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  shall  be  relieved  -yt 
liability  for  the  repayment  of  any  part  of  the 
principal  of  or  Interest  on  such  loan." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  the 
simple  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
prevent  AID  from  converting  loans  into 
grants,  and  thereby  relieving  the  re- 
cipient country  of  its  liability  for  repay- 
ment of  interest  or  principal  at  a  later 
period. 

I  must  .say  that  this  has  been  done  only 
to  a  limited  extent  But  we  must  re- 
member that  now  we  are  coming  to  grips 
-with  a  great  many  of  these  aid  loans 
made  by  a  predecessor  agency,  and  It  will 
be  a  different  story  in  the  future.  I  am 
quite  confident  that  hereafter  they  may 
want  to  convert  from  loans  into  grants. 

I  believe  that  would  contravene  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Senate,  and  the  point 
we  have  tried  to  make  for  years,  that 
wherever  possible  the.se  funds  would  be 
put  on  a  loan  rather  than  on  a  grant 
basis,  and  the  money  retrieved  for  our 
Treasury  If  possible 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  yield 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  There  Is,  under 
existing  law,  no  authority  to  do  that. 
The  present  law  on  the  development 
loans  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  re- 
quires that  the  loans  be  repaid  in  dollars, 
at  minimum  interest  rates  fixed  in  1-he 
law  In  other  words,  there  is  no  author- 
ity to  make  such  conversions  In  existing 
law.  It  is  possible  that  it  can  be  done 
with  some  loans  made  under  other  au- 
thority, such  as  under  Public  Law  480. 


Perhaps  that  Ls  what  the  Senator  has 
in  mind. 

In  any  case,  it  would  have  no  effect 
on  loans  made  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Ac*,  because  there  is  now  no  au- 
thority .  I  do  it. 

Mr.  DiTlKSEN  It  Is  anticipatory  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Well,  in  the  sense 
that  it  Is  anticipatory,  on  principle,  of 
course.  I  cannot  disagree  with  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair  i.  The 
question  is  on  bgreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the   table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreod  to. 

AMfNDMKNT      NO.      66.1 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No  663,  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows: 

On  page  20.  between  lines  20  and  21  Insert 
the  following: 

•■(bi  Section  634  (which  relates  to  reports 
and  information  I  is  amended  by  adding  the 
ftjllowlng  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  semlannvial 
reports  showing  as  of  June  30  and  December 
31  of  each  year  the  repayment  status  of  each 
loan  theretofore  made  under  authority  of  this 
Act  any  part  of  the  principal  or  Interest  of 
which  remains  unpaid  on  the  date  of  the  re- 
port.' " 

On  page  20,  line  21.  strike  out  "(b)'  and 
substitute  "(c  I  ", 

On  page  21,  line  1.  .strike  out  "(c)"  and 
substitute  "I  d  1  ". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
exploration  of  this  entire  operation,  we 
nad  some  difBculty  in  obtaining  accurate 
and  very  recent  figures.  We  have  gone 
to  the  Treasury,  we  iiave  gone  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  we  have  gone 
to  AID.  In  some  cases,  they  either  did 
not  have  the  figures  or  they  did  not 
wish  to  disclose  them. 

We  do  believe  that,  on  the  basis  of  a 
6-month  period,  there  should  be  an 
agency  in  Government  where  a  report 
would  be  made,  so  that  the  information 
would  be  available  to  us. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  is 
simply  to  say  tliat  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  required  to  report,  on  June 
30  and  December  31  of  each  year,  on 
the  repayment  status  of  evei-y  loan  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act;  and  to 
show  the  delinquent  interest  and  prin- 
cipal. We  will  then  know  exactly  what 
the  score  is,  what  our  commitments  are, 
what  we  collect,  and  what  the  status  of 
tlie  loan  Is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams),  about  2  or  3 
years  ago.  raised  such  a  fuss  about  these 
statistics  that  the  Department  of  Com- 


merce has  undertaken  and  is  now  pres- 
ently making  such  reix)rts  on  an  annupl 
basis — more  extensive,  in  fact,  than  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  require. 

There  is  no  objection,  of  course,  to  hav- 
ing the  Treasury  make  such  reports,  but 
I  would  submit  to  the  Senator  that  if  he 
has  not  seen  these  reports  made  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  cover 
not  only  aid  under  the  authority  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  but  also  other 
Government  loans — such  as  through  llie 
Export-Import  Bank,  for  example — that 
these  are  very  extensive  statistics.  I 
really  do  not  believe  the  additional  re- 
ports called  for  by  the  amendmtnt  are 
ncce.ssary. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  objection  to  hav- 
ing the  Treasury  provide  this  informa- 
tion, except  that  if  we  do  that.  I  would 
think  we  should  then  tell  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  cease  doing  it. 
They  arc  doing  it  now  without  a  require- 
ment of  law.  but  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest—I  would  say  a  vei-y  urgent  re- 
quest— initiated  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  publica- 
tion or  not.    I  think  it  is  quite  adequate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am.  I  ml-ht  .say 
frankly  that  the  Treasury  would  like 
to  have  this  amendment.  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Treasury  doing  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  have  a  little  dif- 
ficulty getting  the  figures  on  their  own, 
strange  as  it  may  seem. 

Mr.  P^ULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  idea 
why  they  should  have. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN     Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  These  are  very  ad- 
equate figures.  We  have  only  been  re- 
ceiving them  recently.  That  is  the  his- 
tory of  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Treasury  taking  this  over  if  they  wish  to 
do  it.  I  do  not  speak  for  Commerce.  I 
have  not  Investigated  that  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  our  conversation 
with  the  Treasury  officials,  they  .said 
they  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  In  any  event,  we 
will  take  this  amendment  to  conference. 
I  cannot  see  any  disadvantage  to  the 
proposal.  It  is  a  question  of  which  is  the 
more  economical  and  effective  way  to 
present  this  material  to  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

AMENDME.NT    NO      665 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  665. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  piige  19,  between  lines  8  and  9.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

•(d)  Section  613.  which  relates  to  account- 
ing ViUuatlon.  reporting,  and  administration 
of  foreign  currencies.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"  (6)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and 
conditions  which  may  be  applicable  with  re- 
6i)ect   to   any   loans   made   from   funds   i^ade 
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available  under  authority  of  this  Act.  each 
such  loan  shall  Include  a  provision  or  provi- 
sions whereby  the  recipient  of  such  loan  shall 
(1»  express  the  par  value  ol  lU  currency  In 
terms  of  the  United  States  dolUir  at  a  rate  of 
e.ichange  between  iho«e  currencies  whuh 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.uiuiy  finds  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  (2|  agree  to  maintain,  notwith- 
standing any  changes  in  the  foreign  exchange 
value  of  Its  currency,  .such  iiutla!  par  value  of 
Ita  curmicT  for  purjxKes  of  nil  comput.atlons 
relating  to  those  currencies  in  connection 
with  such  loan.  No  provision  of  the  lerm.<; 
oi  any  luan  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 
from  fundi  made  available  under  authority 
of  tills  Act  which  requires  the  maintenance 
of  the  value  of  the  currency  of  the  recipient 
of  such  loan  In  relation  to  the  United  States 
dolhu-  during  the  period  such  loan  is  out- 
siaudlng.  may  hereafter  be  altered  '  '• 

On  page  19.  line  9.  strike  out  "  id  i  "  and  in- 
sert "(ec. 

On  page  19    line   15.  .strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  "(f  i  " 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pre.sident,  it  has 
been  a  practice  by  AID  off  and  on  to  have 
a  provision  in  the.se  loan  agreements 
by  which  the  value  of  a  country's  money 
would  be  maintained  so  that  we  would 
not  be  losers  as  a  result  of  a  modification 
of  the  exchange  rates.  Sometimes  it 
was  Included  and  sometimes  it  was  left 
out. 

I  read  here  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  report  to  the  effect  that  AID 
amended  six  loans  in  fiscal  years  1963 
and  1964  that  eliminated  the  mainte- 
nance-of- value  provision. 

These  loan  agreements  totaled  $158  8 
million  and  were  originally  entered  IjUo 
in  1956.  1958.  and  1959  with  three  coun- 
tries under  the  authority  of  section  104 
'd  1  of  Public  Law  480  and  very  promptly 
we  lost  a  good  many  million.'^  of  dollars 

I  pointed  out  this  afternoon  that  on 
this  whole  transaction  bv  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  maintenance-of-value  pro- 
vision was  not  maintained  in  tiiis  con- 
tract, we  lost  .somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $350  million  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  gives  u  as  their  opinion 
that  they  anticipate  future  losses  unless 
this  is  done. 

I  think  our  people  are  entitled  to  a 
safeguard  a.eainst  this  practice.  There- 
fore, I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield:* 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I\ield 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  has  been 
since  1961  that  Development  I^ans  and 
Alliance  for  Progress  loans  must  be  re- 
paid In  dollars. 

The  Senator  has  reference  to  loans 
made  prior  to  that  time,  or  loans  made 
under  PubUc  Law  480.  because  now  all 
the  loans  are  repayable  in  dollars  It 
would  be  inappropriate  to  include  a 
maintenance-of-value  provision  in  the 
loans  because  they  do  not  deal  with  local 
currencies. 

They  make  such  loan.'-  under  Public 
Law  480.  but  not  under  this  act. 

Therefore,  I  tJiii^k  the  amendment  is 
superfiuous.  But  if  we  wish  to  make  it 
cover  the  contingency,  or  the  possibility 
I  might  say,  that  a  supporting  assistance 
loan  might  be  made  for  local  currency 
in  the  future,  I  certainly  approve  of  hav- 
ing this  provision  in  the  loan  agreements 
as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  AID 
evidently  feels  that  way  also.  They  for- 
got to  include  these  maintenance  value 
provisions,  and  the  result  is  that  we  are 
renewing  a  loss  of  .somewhere  around 
$350  million. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  sure 
that  these  are  from  AID  loans  or  are 
they  from  Public  Law  480?  For  exam- 
ple, the  ones  in  India  were  revalued  re- 
cently, and  were  not  most  of  them  made 
under  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  they  can  be 
either  one.  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  Ac- 
couniins  Office  says  that  on  June  30. 
1964.  AID  records  showed  that  the  net 
aggregate  AID  loss  on  the  loan  program 
after  AID  was  established  m  Novemb«  i 
1961.  has  the  dollar  eqiuvaknt  of  $351  2 
million. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  sure 
that  is  not  under  Public  Law  480'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  do  not  say  that 
it  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  impression  is 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  n,-jt  want  to  quar- 
rel with  the  Senator. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
quarrel  either.  I  thought  the  proposal 
was  superfluous,  since  the  present  loans 
under  AID  are  all  repayable  in  dollars 
and  we  do  not  have  that  problem 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  listened  to  what  the  Senator  f-om 
Arkansas  said  about  Public  Law  480 
loans.  We  deal  with  these  loans  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fore.sti-y 
We  always  have  these  Public  Law  480 
bills  cume  up.     We  have  one  now. 

I  do  know  that  the  chairman  of  tliei 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  EllendlkI.  has  been  very  vigorous 
in  the  treatment  of  the  rate  of  exchange 
The  committee  has  written  into  the  biil 
that  tlie  actual  rate,  rather  than  a  ficti- 
tious rate,  should  be  applied,  and  pro- 
visions are  made  to  a:-;sure  that  that  rate 
of  exchange  would  be  maintained 

I  should  think  it  would  be  verv  helpful 
If  we  could  postiwne  action  "on  this 
amendment  uiuil  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
conies  to  the  Chamber.  I  think  it  mu.st 
relate  in  some  way  to  the  Public  Law  480 
program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  will  be  in 
conference. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  this 
Mr.  FUI^RIGHT.  I  meant  the  wav 
the  act  as  it  is  now.  I  did  not  mear 
that  the  amendment  offered  bv  the  Sena- 
t'lr  from.  Illinois  applied  to  "the  Public 
Law  480  loans,  more  than  that  was  the 
way  u  would  work  out.  It  was  that  it 
would  apply  to  loans  made  from  fund- 
accumulated  under  Public  Law  480  I  do 
not  object  to  the'principle  at  all 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  the 
Comptroller  General  makes  a  distinc- 
tion, of  course,  and  sets  up  one  eroun 
here. 

He  refers  here  to  section  10Aig\  of 
Public  Law  480.  On  those,  the  loss  was 
$91.7  million.  In  another  part  of  the 
report,  he  sets  up  these  other  AID  loans 


He  says  that  our  aggregate  loss  is  $351  2 

miUion. 

I  did  not  make  the  distinction.  The 
Comptroller  Genera!  d-d 

Ml-.  FULBRIGHT  He  must  ha\e  been 
referring  to  losses  an^iiig  from  old  loans 
and  not  from  the  current  ones.  Since 
1.961.  all  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  Development  Loan  loans  have  been 
repayable  in  dollars 

Now  .some  of  the  old  ones  were  not 
re!)ayable  in  dollars  It  could  refer  to 
that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  He  Said  as  of  June 
30.    1944. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  They  could  be  the 
old  ones. 

Mr    DIRKSEN      Thev  could  be 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT      I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  a  question?  • 

If  this  amendment  were  taken  to  con- 
ference, it  would  not  in  anv  wav  affect 
Public  Law  480'' 

Mr    FT:LBRIGHT      No.  It   would  not 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Uie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  liiinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.^MLNDMt.VT    KG.    673 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  1  have 
one  more  amendment.  No   673 

The  -  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  .-s 
follows: 

On  page  21.  after  line  7.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  add  i  new 
section  as  follows: 

Sec  640A.  Audit  by  General  Accotrwr- 
iNG  Office -,a,  The  General  Accounting 
Office  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
an  audit  of  any  program  of  assistance  to  any 
country  being  conducted  under  part  I  of  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  1966.  for  which  the  United  States 
has  expended  or  obligated  in  excess  of  9500  - 
000  for  such  program. 

'(b)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  inVcairv- 
ing  out  its  duties  under  this  section  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  records,  reports,  audits,  reviews  docu- 
ments, papers,  recommendations  or  other 
material  of  the  agency  of  the  United  States 
Cro\ernment  adm!nist.ering  part  I  of  this  Act 
Such  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  f  lu-nlsh  assistance 
upon  request  to  Uie  General  Accounting 
OfTSce  in  aid  of  its  responsibilities  under  this 
section."  " 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  d^ 
not  wish  to  imply  by  the  proposed 
amendment  that  General  Accounting 
does  not  audit  AID.  nor  would  I  ever 
imply  that  AID  does  not  a.sk  Gene-al 
Accounting  to  come  in.  But  too  manv 
instaiices  have  occurred  in  which  this  ha"s 
not  been  done,  and  today  I  put  into  tne 
Record  the  titles  of  I  do  not  know  how 
ma^.y  GAO  reports,  many  of  them  hif-'hlv 
critical. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  t,his  is  to  be  a 
regularized  program  and  is  to  be  effec- 
tive, these  loans  over  $500  000  ouaht  to 
be  audited  by  Genem!  Accountinf;.  even 
though  considerable  staff  would  be  re- 
quired But  we  can  afford  to  inre  a 
considerable  staff,  in  view  of  the  amount 
of   losses   in    this   field,     l    believe    ilui 
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would  be  an  assurance  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  concur  In  what  the  Senator 
from  Ilhnois  has  said  about,  the  need  of 
auditing.  But  I  believe  even  more  im- 
portant is  the  rit;ht  of  Con^'ress  and  the 
American  people  to  be  able  to  read  the.se 
audit  reports  when  we  receive  them.  Now, 
when  we  find  that  they  are  embarrassing 
to  the  administration,  they  are  marked 
secret,  and  therefore  we  are  not  allowed 
to  release  them  to  the  public. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  reports  that 
have  been  brought  to  our  committee 
stamped  Secret"  or  •Confidential" 
would  embarrass  no  one  except  the 
officials  of  AID  and  of  the  agency 
administering  the  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  had  the  same  dif- 
ficulty, A  report  was  sent  out,  and  in 
big  letters  It  was  marked  ' ■classified." 
Well,  we  respectt'd  classification  as  cir- 
cumspectly as  anybody  could;  and  in  the 
material  we  put  out  we  did  not  intrude 
upon  classified  material  or  military  ma- 
terial. But  when  they  hand  it  to  us  and 
we  know  .some  paydirt  is  in  it  and  it  says 
"classified" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
point  I  make  is  that  some  of  these  re- 
ports should  not  be  classified. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN      I  agree. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Many 
of  these  reports  do  not  even  deal  with 
the  military.  They  merely  deal  with 
the  abuse  and  waste  and  e.xtravagance 
in  the  handling  of  our  AID  program  in 
some  of  these  countries.  Nothing  in  the 
reports  would  in  any  way  jeopardize  the 
security  of  the  United  States  if  it  were 
revealed.  It  may  jeopardize  the  secu- 
rity of  a  couple  of  officials  responsible 
for  handling  the  program.  Other  than 
that,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  have 
been  classifying  these  reports  in  hat 
manner,  except  that  they  are  ashamed 
of  what  is  in  them, 

Mr  DIRKSEN  When  the  independ- 
ent offices  appropriation  bill  comes  to  the 
Senate,  it  will  contain  provisions  for 
money  for  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, If  perchance  they  are  the  culprits 
in  the  case — I  do  not  .say  they  are — I  be- 
lieve that  probably  a  limiting  proviso 
could  be  put  in.  to  make  sure  that  they 
do  not  classify  things  that  ought  to  come 
to  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congress, 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  raised  that  point.  It  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,    I  would  not  say  it  Is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  do 
not  classify  any  of  the.se  reports.  They 
prepare  the  reports  and  submit  them  to 
the  respective  agency,  and  then  the 
agency  stamps  them  "Confldential"  or 
"Secret,"  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  neither  the  responsibility  nor 
the  authority  to  declassify  them. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN  I  do  not  care  what 
agency  It  is, 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  fact  that  the  agency 
which  would  be  embana.ssed  if  the  re- 
ports were  released  then. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  pretty  well  covered  the  sub- 
ject. Two  questions  occur  to  me.  First, 
the  GAO  has  authority  to  do  this  now. 
Whether  or  not  it  has  the  manpower  to 
do  this  on  every  program  of  $500,000 
without  a  very  substantial  Increase.  I 
do  not  know.  At  present,  I  do  not  know 
how  many  programs  would  be  involved 
or  what  a  burden  it  would  be  on  them  to 
do  It,  They  do  it  now.  as  I  understand, 
on  a  kind  of  selective  basis. 

The  Inspector  General  of  Foreign  A.s- 
sislance  also  has  responsibility  in  tins 
field.  These  activities  ought  to  be  co- 
ordinated. They  ought  npt  to  overlap 
or  duplicate  each  other,  I  am  in  favor 
of  GAO  performing  this  duty. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Just 
how  much  would  be  involved  in  requiring 
Ihcin  to  do  this  witli  every  program  of 
$500,000  or  more.  I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  suggest  that  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  and  out  of  it  may 
come  a  recommendation. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  was 
about  to  say  that  we  accept  it.  and  then 
the  GAO  would  respond  and  tell  us  how 
much  of  a  burden  it  would  be  on  them. 
They  could  tell  us  the  number  of  addi- 
tional men  that  would  be  required,  and 
SD  forth,  and  we  could  con.slder  it  in  the 
conference.  On  principle.  I  certainly  do 
not  object  to  it.  They  have  the  author- 
ity now  to  do  it,  so  I  have  no  basis  to 
obicct  to  it,  other  than  if  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  superfluous  and  cost  too  much 
for  the  OAO  lo  make  it  do  every  one  of 
them,  and  they  object  to  it.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  aiaendmcnt 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Those  are  all  the 
amendments  for  tonight.  Mr    President. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr, 
President,   will   the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.     I  yield, 

Mr,  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware  I  un- 
derstand that  earlier  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  had  an  amendment  accepted 
which  would  instruct  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  to  submit  to  Congress  an- 
nually a  list  of  all  our  foreign  debts, 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT      Semiannually 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Semi- 
annually, That  would  not  affect  the  re- 
ports we  are  now  receiving  put  out  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr    DIRKSEN.     No,  it  would  not. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I 
should  like  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  we  arc  still  getting  this  report, 

Mr,  DIRKoEN,  This  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  had 
experienced  a  lot  of  trouble  in  receiving 
this  information,  and  it  was  as  a  result 
of  an  amendment  offered  a  few  years  ago, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  chairman, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
have  such  a  report,  and  it  is  available  to 
anyone  who  wishes  it.  It  is  a  list  of 
evei-y  loan  that  is  outstanding  with  every 
country,  the  present  status,  rates  of  in- 


terest, and  so  forth.     I  wish  to  be  siii 
that  we  keep  thLs  report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  not  here  earlier. 

In  commenting  on  thifi^  matter.  I  said 
that  I  have  no  feeling  whether  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ti'easury  should  do  it.  Pre- 
paring; this  information  costs  a  good  deal 
of  money.  I  submit  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  both  Departments  to  do  it. 
This  is  a  matter  I  should  like  settled  be- 
tween the  Senat<^^)r  from  Delaware  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  would  just 
as  soon  have  it  from  Treasury  as  from 
Commerce.  Commerce  is  doing  it,  and  , 
I  believe  the  Senator  agrees  that  il  i^ 
satisfactory,  that  a  thorough  job  is  being 
done  The  only  comment  I  have  is  that 
I  hesitate  to  say  that  we  should  make 
them  both  do  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
that  Commerce  is  doing  it  satisfactorily. 
I  have  no  objection  whether  it  is  done  by 
Treasury  or  Commerce.  I  believe  one 
is  enough  to  do  it.  But  I  wish  to  be 
certain  that  this  report  will  continue. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  This  goes  further 
than  the  amendment  of  the  Senator,  be- 
cause it  includes  agencies  other  tlian 
AID, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  The  proposed  amend- 
ment provides  that  payments  on  interest 
and  repayments  on  principal  would  not 
be  made  to  the  agency  that  made  the 
loan.  They  would  be  made  to  the  Treas- 
ury. That  is  where  the  record  would  be, 
and  that  is  where  one  could  find  out  what 
the  real  score  is. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  will 
not  argue  as  to  where  the  records  are. 
They  are  being  compiled  and  put  in  this 
report.  I  request  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  1  examine  these  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  office  is  full  of 
them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  whether  the  report  comes 
from  the  Treasury  Department  or  the 
Commerce  Department,  or  whether  AID 
puts  it  out,  so  long  as  we  get  a  complete 
rep>ort,  and  get  the  report  started 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  called  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  the  Senator's  Interest 
In  it  and  that  he  started  it.  It  has  been 
adopted  Pending  the  conference  there 
should  be  consultation  between  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment I  do  not  care  which  one 
prepares  the  report,  but  both  of  them 
should  not  have  to  do  it. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 

understand  an  order  has  been  entered 

into  to  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  morning  hour  tomorrow,  and  after 
the  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Journal, 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 


STUDY  OF  GROUND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION TO   DULLES   AIRPORT 
Mr,    MANSFIFXD,     Mr,    President,    I 
asi:  unan'mous  consent  that  the  Senate 


turn  to  Uie  consi deration  of  Calendar 
No,    1341,  S    3523. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Cle«k  A  bill  (S, 
3523  >  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of 
high-speed  ground  transportation  ti 
Dulles  Inlernatioiial  Airport, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obj^pction  to  the  present  considei atiori 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  on  page 
1  line  8.  after  the  word  "International", 
to  strike  out  "Airport",  and  inseil  "Air- 
port, the  Friend.ship  Internation»l  Aii- 
port,"  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read; 

S,   3523 

Be  tt  Fvartrd  hij  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrp-csetitati:  fi  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrrsy  ay<e-rjbled  That  the  Ad- 
minlstrfttor  of  the  Pecieml  Aviation  Agency 
is  hereby  mithori/ed  and  directed  t<i  under- 
tr<ke  B  comprehensive  .•.tudy  of  tl.e  desir- 
ability, practicability  and  feasibiluy  of  con- 
struction of  hlgh-sifeed  ground  traiisports- 
tlon  systems  to  meet  the  need.s  of  the  public 
with  respect  to  the  Dulles  Internaiional  Air- 
port, the  PVIendshIp  International  Air[x>rt 
and   the  Washington   National   Airport, 

(b)  In  the  conduct  of  ,snch  study,  the 
Administrator  shall  constiU  and  cooperate 
With  the  National  Capital  TVansportatlon 
Agency,  and  such  other  FVderal,  State  local, 
.ir.d  District  of  Colnniliia  iigencles  as  he 
deems  desirable 

(c>  The  Administrator  shall  .submit  to  the 
President  and  t!ie  Congress  a  report  on  the 
study  authorised  by  subsection  ( .<  i  of  this 
section,  together  with  his  recommendations 
and  conclusions,  not  later  than  July  31,  1967, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1376',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

flTRPOSE    OF    THE   BILL 

The  lAll  would  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  uiider- 
t.ilce  a  comprehensive  study  of  high-speed 
ground  transporialioa  lo  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport,  as  well  ;(s  to  Wasltington  Na- 
tional Airport  and  the  Friendship  Interna- 
tional AlrpKjrt  at  Baltimore,  The  study  would 
consider  the  desirability,  prarticabillty  and 
feasibility  of  a  rapid  lransjx>rtailon  system 
connecting  tlie  airports  wlili  major  traffic 
generation  points  in  the  Wasiiliigton,  DC  , 
area.  wlUch  could  lead  to  an  easing  of  con- 
gestion at  Washlngltm  National  Airport  and 
easier  access  to  Dulles  and  Friendship, 

BACKGROUND  AND  NFKB  FOH  I  ECISLATION 

The  arrival,  on  April  24.  of  tlie  Jet  air  age 
at  Washington  National  Airport  ha.s  brought 
with  It  a  host  of  new  problems,  arising  chiefly 
frc;m  a  rapid  incren.se  hi  both  the  number  of 
flights  and  the  ntnnber  of  persons  using  the 
terminal. 

During  May.  the  first  full  month  during 
which  Jet  aircraft  used  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport,  National  handled  15,000  more 
p;issenger8  than  during  the  previoios  month 
The  swollen  crowds  have  Jammed  Uie  facil- 
ities of  the  terminal,  crowding  gates,  hall- 
ways, and  baggage  counters  Customers  have 
been  stacked  up  nearly  10  deep  at  ticket 
criiiiiters  during  peak  periods. 


One  of  the  moBt  frustrating  aspetLs  of  con- 
gestion Involvei  Uie  lack  ol  adequate  parking 
sp.ice,  Nothiiig  Infuriates  and  panics  a  p.-i.s- 
senper  mare  than  to  arrive  at  the  field  in 
re«;.c>nsble  time  for  a  flleht  and  find  that 
tliere  is  no  pUne  left  to  park  his  car.  Such 
a  situation  has  becon^e  common  since  tb.e 
introduction  of  jets  in  April  (except  for  liie 
period  when  a  labor  dispute  ended  the  ope.--- 
ations  of  five  major  airlines  i, 

Cen.  William  M,  McKee.  Admiuistrator  of 
the  Federal  ,^rIatlon  .Agency,  hss  ch.ir.-icter- 
Ized  the  congestion  m  the  terminal  and  park- 
ing areas  as  "Intolerabie  " 

Congestion  on  the  ground  has  been  re- 
flected In  the  air  Total  airline  flights  nt 
National  on  April  24  numbered  630  with  102 
of  them  >ets.  By  June  1,  Uie  total  number 
of  flights  Increased  to  more  than  650.  of 
whlcli  some  138  were  i.igh  performance  Jets 
The  Increase  in  traffic  In  the  air  Is  bound  to 
Increase  the  margin  of  danger  to  some  de- 
Sree.  and  has  contributed  to  delays  to  take- 
offs  and  landings  which  ha^e  added  as  much 
as  2  hours  to  some  flights 

In  diarp  contri.st  with  the  congestion  at 
Washington  National  Airport,  the  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  still  resembles  a  ghost 
toiiti.  While  Washington  National  will 
handle  more  than  7  million  passengers-  this 
ye.ir,  Dulles  will  h&ndle  scarcely  more  than  1 
million. 

While  National  Airport  is  straining  at  the 
seams,  Dulles  is  operating  at  only  25  percent 
of  its  present  cipaoiy  of  4  mililon  passen- 
gers a  year,  Furtliermore,  the  f.'icilities  at 
Liiilles  can  readily  be  expanded  when  the 
need  arises,  to  serve  14  trillion  passengers 
a  year. 

The  disparity  in  use  among  these  airports 
Is  clearly  evident,  too  In  the  number  of 
flights  As  of  Ju:y  1,  1966,  Dulles  had  only 
89  fllgl.ts  a  d.iy,  while  Washington  National 
had  673  and  Friendship  210, 

The  committee  regards  this  as  inadequate 
us.-ige  for  a  modern,  fully  eqiiipjwd  facility 
in  wlikh  the  Federal  tr-.xpayers  ha.  e  Invested 
more  than  »I08  million 

The  boom  in  .lir  travel  h.'.s  bypassed  Dulles, 
and  Bnlrimores  Friendship  International 
Airport,  because  of  their  distance  from 
downtown  Washington  and  from  other 
points  in  the  mvtropolitan  area  Dulles  Air- 
port is  27  miles  from  the  city:  Friendship  Is 
32  miles  away,  and  both  are  considerably 
farther  by  cat.  On  the  other  hand  Wash- 
ington National  is  only  4  miles  from  the 
heart  of  the  city 

Fundamentally  however  the  problem  Is 
not  Just  distance  but  accessibility.  Getting 
to  Wa.-^hington  National  is  a  quick,  easy  15- 
minute  trip  for  most  But  for  the  Journey 
to  Dulles  or  Friendship  the  tr.sveler  must 
allow  an  hour  or  more  fi-om  most  parts  of 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  Not  only 
are  these  airports  at  a  much  greatrr  distance 
from  the  city  th.in  Washington  National  but 
ground  transportation  facilities  are  much 
more  expensive  and  less  convenient^  Taxi 
fares  from  Washington  to  either  Dulles  or 
Friendship  run  tjetween  $12  and  tl5,  very 
nearly  a  prohibitive  rate.  Furthermore,  the 
downtown  airport  transportation  terminal  is 
poorly  located  with  respect  to  Dulles  requir- 
ing an  expensive  and  time-consuming  back- 
haul for  many  pa.ssengers  Limousine  serv- 
ice at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  residential 
areas  is  badly  needed  from  both  airports. 

All  of  these  factors  tend  to  Increase  the 
congestion  at  Washington  National  and  in- 
hibit  the  usage  of  Dalles  and   Friendship. 

The  committee  belle\  es  that  If  the  Dulie."^ 
Airport  is  ever  to  carry  us  share  of  the 
Capitals  a:r  commerce  getting  to  it  mif^t 
l>e  quick  and  easy,  with  some  type  of  high- 
speed ground  transportation  system  If  the 
Federal  investment  of  $108  million  in  Dulles 
Airport  IS  to  be  efiTectiveiy  employed,  more 
convenient  means  of  access  tiiere  must  be 
fully  and  carefully  reviewed,  and  now  rather 
than  later. 


OISCUSSIO!*     or    THE    bn.L 

Under  the  terms  of  tbe  bill,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  .A:  i;>tion  .^gen(y  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensfre  study  of  the  desirability  practicabil- 
ity, and  feasibility  c'  construction  o:  l;l4;h- 
speed  ground  tra!isp<;rt  niion  systems  to  tnett 
the  needs  o!  tiie  ptibiic  with  respect  to  the 
DuUes  Internatiuuai  Airpurt  and  the  Wasb- 
Inglou  NaUotial  Airport  Both  airjx)its  aie. 
of  courie,  owned  by  tlie  Federal  Governmer.t 
and  oper.it  ed  by  the  FAA  The  commlTtje 
has  nmended  the  bill  to  include  Baltimore's 
Friendship  International  Airport  within  tlie 
scope  of  the  stuay.  While  Friendship  la  Dot 
federally  owned  ar»d  Dot  the  direct  respon- 
sibility of  the  F.^.\  tl.e  committee  believes 
a  study  of  airport  access  In  the  Capital  area 
must  of  necessity  take  account  of  the  need 
for  trsuisportaiion  there,  recognizing  th:it 
any  recommendations  with  respect  to 
FYlendship  must  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  municipally  owned. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  study  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  required  to  consult  with  the  Na- 
tlcmal  Capital  Transportation  Agency,  by- 
cause  of  that  Agency's  responsibility  for  th« 
new  subway  system  for  the  District  of  Co- 
Itusbia.  The  committee  believe*  any  uane- 
portatlon  system  to  Dulles  or  Friendsljip. 
must  tie  Into  the  new  subway  tystpm.  The 
Administrator  is  also  directed  to  cousuM.  as 
he  deems  desirable  with  other  Federal  Slate. 
local,  and  restrict  of  Columbia  agencies. 
The  committee  experts  that  the  Adininistra- 
tor  will  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Fed- 
eral agencle-s.  like  the  Office  of  High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  whose  responsibilities  are  simi- 
lar, as  well  as  affected  units  of  Government 
whose  stipport  and  cooperation  are  obviously 
desirable. 

The  committee  recognizes,  of  course,  that 
responsibility  for  this  study  could  have  been 
conferred  on  any  ol  a  number  of  inieresteti 
Federal  agencies  It  is  convinced  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  the  best  choice 
bec.iuse  of  its  clear,  specilic,  and  statutory 
responsibility  for  both  Dulles  a.nd  Washing- 
ton National,  The  committee  has  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  competence  of  the  FAA  to  un- 
dertake the  study  required  by  the  bill. 

As  far  as  the  scope  of  the  study  is  con- 
cerned the  committee  believes  the  review 
must  take  a  broad  systems  approach  to  the 
problems  of  transportation  to  and  from  the 
affected  airports,  and  tlie  effects  of  trans- 
portation systems  on  air  traffic  operations, 
passenger  convenler.ee,  eniploymert  oppor- 
tunities and  other  lactors  The  i^iudy  should 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to  systems  ex- 
clusively for  use  of  those  going  to  and  '.nxn 
the  airports  The  desirability  ol  intermedi- 
ate stcjjs  in  both  directions,  should  be  fully 
reviewed  The  study  must  also  take  account 
of  the  potential  lor  air  transportation  be- 
tween the  airp'>rts  and  between  the  airports 
and  downtown  Washington.  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  of  course,  has  authority  to 
certificate  helicopter  or  other  types  of  verti- 
cal Hit  air  service  The  FAA  would,  of 
course,  consult  the  CAB  \nith  respect  to  the 
possibilities  and  potentials  of  such  service. 
The  committee  does  not  1  iresee  any  conflict 
between  the  study  authorized  in  this  bill  and 
any  proposals  for  such  air  service  wlticli 
would,  of  course,  be  a  premium  service  in 
terms   of    both   speed   and   cost 

The  bill  requires  the  .Administrator  to  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  re- 
iJSrt  on  the  Study,  together  with  his  rec- 
(■naniendatlons  and  conclusions,  not  later 
than  July  31,   1967. 

COST 

No  specific  authority  for  appropriations  Is 
contained  In  tbe  bill  becaiise  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  ttas  present  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  appropriations  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  study  avithorized  by  S.  3523. 
The  committee  l)elieves  ihai  the  cost  of  tbe 
study  can  be  held  to  $100,000,  although  more 


»  tt,»7^-H.  V4       AX        IrAt^       i  ^ 


ports  were  released  then. 


country,  the  present  status,  rates  of  in- 


'VI  i  .     jvin  rNorirvJ-J./.       xvii  .     fifMUfiu,     i 

asl:  unan  mous  consent  that  the  Senate 
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funds    could   be    provided   on   the   baaU   of 
appropriate  JusUflcatlons. 

The  ajnendment  was  agreed  to. 

TJie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
•A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  of  high- 
speed ground  transportation  to  Dulles 
International  Airport,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE, 
1966 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   'S.  3584 »    to  amend  further 


the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  3584. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  not  an  amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator  from  New  Yoric  I  Mr. 
JavitsJ  maiclng  a  statement  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  jAvrrsI  Is 
to  be  recognized  in  the  morning.  He  will 
submit  a  modified  version  of  his  amend- 
ment tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  thank  the  Chair. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
6  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.>  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tlnirsday, 
July  21,  1966.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
theSenateJuly  20,  1966: 

Bruce   L.   Moore   to   be   postmaster   at   Bear 
Lake.   In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Remarki  of  Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty,  U.S. 
Representative,  Second  Congreiiioral 
District  of  Rhode  Island,  at  the  Gradua- 
tion Exercises  of  St.  Mary's  Academy, 
Bayriew,  Jane  10.  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  FOOARTY      Mr    Speaker,  under 

leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    Uie 

Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Remarks    or    Hon.    John    E.    Pooabtt,    VS. 

Representative.      Second      CoNGiucssiotrAL 

District  or  Rhode  Island,  at  the  GraI'U- 

ATION     E\ERCISE.S    OF    ST.     MaRYS    ACADEMY, 
Bay  VIEW,  Jitne   10,    1966 

I  wad  not  only  honored  but  also  sincerely 
grateful  to  Sister  Marie  Andre  when  I  was 
askecl  to  speak  on  this  very  happy  occasion. 
It  Is  an  event  to  which  all  of  us  who  are  here 
have  been  looking  forward,  for  this  Is  a  mo- 
ment, filled  with  the  memories  of  growth  and 
achievement  as  well  as  with  great  hopes  and 
expectations  for  the  future  And  It  is  also 
a  moment  that  provides  us  who  have  watched 
and  shared  in  the  growing  up  of  the  young 
ladles  of  the  graduating  class  to  express  our 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  good  Sisters 
of  Mercy. 

I  am  sure  that  I  spe:ik  not  only  for  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  graduates,  but  for 
all  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  when  I  say 
that  the  Sl.sters  of  Mercy  make  a  contribu- 
tion I.)  the  educational  life  of  our  State 
which  can  never  be  measured.  For  almost  a 
century  and  a  half  they  have  held  a  place 
of  service  to  rnw  yijuth  which  l.s  unsurpassed, 
and  their  presence  among  us  has  been  a 
blessing    for    generations. 

Consequently,  as  we  all  Join  In  congratu- 
lating the  very  lovely  young  ladles  of  the 
graduating  class  upon  the  completion  of 
their  high  school  years.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
their  h.ippine.ss  is  shared  by  the  Sisters,  who 
together  with  parents  and  friends,  have 
looked  forward  to  this  happy  event.  The 
graduates  know  perhaps  better  than  anyone, 
that  their  teachers  at  Bayview  will  always 
follow  their  progress  through  life  with  the 
same  devoted  personal  Interest  which  has 
marked  their  concern  for  their  student*  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  of  school. 


A  graduation  Is  not  a  time  f>'r  long 
speeches.  It  is  a  time  when  the  happy  focus 
of  attention  should  fall  upon  those  who  are 
gradu.iting.  And  for  the  moment,  I  would 
like  to  address  them  and  to  speak  of  one  or 
two  things  that  seem  to  me  to  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  future  In  which 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  make  use  of  what 
they  have  learned  at  Bayview. 

Now  one  of  the  things  which  must  be 
very  clear  to  every  member  of  the  graduating 
class  Is  the  simple  fact  that  the  world  Is 
changing  at  a  rate  that  Is  unprecedented  In 
all  of  history.  It  is  hard  for  a  person  living 
In  1966  to  imagine  what  the  world  was  like 
in  1866.  or  even  1926.  The  musket  used  in 
the  Civil  W;u-  was  not  very  different  from  the 
we.ipon  that  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
And  the  ClvU  War  musket  was  not  really 
much  of  an  improvement  over  the  hand  hre- 
arms  ol  the  fifteenth  century  A  sailor  of 
Roman  times,  who  might  have  skilled  on  a 
ship  that  took  St.  Paul  on  his  missionary 
Journey.s.  would  not  have  found  it  dlfflcull 
to  work  on  board  many  of  the  sailing  ships 
that  still  dominated  the  seas  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  history  to  compare 
with  what  has  resulted  from  the  Invention 
of  the  steam  engine,  the  modern  smelting 
of  metals,  the  telegraph,  the  Introduction  of 
electric  power,  the  airplane,  the  electric 
valve  and  the  release  of  atomic  energy. 
Travel  In  space,  once  the  subject  of  fiction. 
Is  a  fact  of  our  times.  Plagues  and  diseases 
which  wiped  out  whole  populations  in  the 
past  are  seldom  heard  of  In  the  present. 

In  mv  own  years  In  Congress.  It  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  share  In  bringing  gov- 
ernment aid  to  medical  research  and  If  I  had 
the  time  to  tell  you  of  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  In  the  last  few  years.  I  am 
sure  that  .voii  would  see  that  the  expression 
the  miracle  of  modern  medicine"  Is  no  ex- 
aggeration. Even  as  i  am  speaking  to  you. 
the  men  of  medical  research  are  making 
great  new  breakthroughs  In  the  fight  against 
such  scourges  as  cancer  and  heart  disease* 
Change  Is  Indeed  the  keynote  of  our  times 
Nations  that  lived  for  centuries  In  the  back- 
wash of  history  are  t^xlay  emerging  as  powers 
In  the  world.  Asia,  which  once  seemed  so 
remote.  Is  now  very  much  a  part  of  our  daily 
lives  ClvU  rights,  so  long  denied  to  many 
Americans,  are  today  written  firmly  Into  the 
law  of  the  land. 

In  the  Church,  too.  there  Is  moving  the 
spirit  symbolized  by  good  Pope  Joh:-  and 
the  Vatican  Council  And  today  we  see  the 
sisters  and  the  lay  people  taking  roles  of 
responsibility  which  were  almost  unheard 
of  a  generation  ago. 


Here  at  Bayview  the  students  of  the  grad- 
uating class— all  of  you  who  are  receiving 
your  diplomas-  -you  have  been  well  prepared 
to  live  and  work  and  grow  In  a  world  of 
change  You  are  well  prepared  for  such  a 
world,  not  only  because  you  have  been  taught 
the  things  which  will  help  you  to  understand 
the  changes  but  also  because  you  have  been 
taught  to  understand  that  there  are  some 
things  which  wlU  never  change.  You  have 
learned  of  the  eternal  truths  of  faith  and  of 
the  enduring  principle.'  of  right  living  that 
are  as  Uue  UJday  as  they  were  when  God 
gave  the  Ten  Commandments  to  Moses  and 
the  people  of  Israel  In  the  desert. 

I  would,  therefore,  believe  that  no  word 
of  advice  to  the  gradu;  >*s  could  have  more 
Importance  than  this.  Live  happily  and  cour- 
ageously with  changing  times  and  keep  faith 
with   the  changeless  truth   that  is  in  you. 

That.  1  am  sure,  Is  the  spirit  of  Catholic 
education  today  And  some  of  its  leading 
exponents  are  religious  sisters  who.  as  teach- 
ers and  administrators,  are  among  the  fore- 
most   pioneers    in    American    education 

Because    of    the    special    role    which    they 
have  as  the  bearers  and  guardians  of  growing 
human   life,   women    have   a   unique   role   to 
play    In    the    modern    world.     In    an    age    of 
comput<'rs    and    machines    of    many    kinds, 
women   have   a   special   sense  of   the   impor- 
tance of  the  personal,  human  values      And  it 
Is  this  sen.se  of  the  personal  that  must  be 
preperved    and    respected    If    we    are    not    to 
become    the    victims    of    our    own    technical 
progress       Charity,  regard  for  the  Individual, 
creativity,  and  the  opportunity  for  each  per- 
son to  develop  his  own  abilities— these  are 
all    things    which    must    never    be    brushed 
aside   as   unimportant   or   Insignificant.     On 
the  contrary,   they  are   vital   to  human  sur- 
vival     And  only  those  who  hold  fast  to  the 
eternal  values  of  faith  and  morality  can  be 
the  kind  of   women  who  will   know   how  to 
preserve  and  promote  these  humane  qualities. 
In  concluding  my  remarks  to  you  today.  I 
would  like  to  say  one  final  word  about  the 
progress  which   has  been   naade  m   bringing 
equality   of    educational    opportunity    to    all 
of  our  people.     The  series  of  legislative  act.s 
relating  to  e<lucatlon  which  have  been  passed 
since    the    National    Defen.se    Education    Act 
have  made   the  Federal   government   a   real 
partner  In  American  edi^catlon  at  every  level. 
And  I  l>elleve  that  we  have  made  real  progress 
in   doing   this   in    such   a   way    that    aid    has 
been  made  available  not  only  to  the  public, 
but  also  to  the  private  sectors  of  education 
This  Is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  it  is  privately  supported  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  which  are  the  guarantee  that 
our  educational  system  will  always  have  that 
variety  which  reflects  our  free  society  and  Is 


the  major  bulwark  against  the  domination  of 
education  by  the  government. 

I  am,  however,  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
we  are  yet  doing  all   we  can   to  as.sure  true 
freedom   and   equality   for  parents  and  stu- 
dents  who  choose   to  attend  privately  sup- 
-     ported  institutions.  •?       t^ 

There  Is,  in  my  opinion,  much  to  be  said 
for  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  John  D.  Mll- 
lett,  the  chancellor  of  the  Ohio  Bo<ird  of 
Regents.  Dr.  Millet  has  recommended  that 
the  state  should  give  tuition  grants,  to  col- 
lege students  whose  parents  have  effective 
incomes  of  less  than  $10,000.  Certainly  such 
a  plan  should  be  seriously  con.sidered  for  It 
would  serve  to  strengthen  the  role  of  those 
independent  Institutions  upon  which  1^ 
much  Of  the  variety  and  freedom  of  AmerN 
can  education  depends.  -^nen 

^vPrl*"  1^'"!  '^  perfectly  clear:  Education  for 
every   American    to   the   fullest   decree   of  his 

part'of°t'h"' A '"■'  ""^'^^  '°  "^  recognised  as 
part  of  the  American  birthright  And  we 
cannot  achieve  this  goal  and  preserve  the 
freedom  and  rich  variety  of  our  schools  if 
«e  do  not  consistently  m\ke  aW  to  UiTstu 
dent  a  guiding  principle  of  policy 

UiMne  Th^!'"^  °'  "^'^  graduati'ng  cla..s  are 
talking    their   places   In   the    long   procession 

Ba/.°ew!j;T.'"   :'^°   "'''■^   gofe'^tuTrom 

ke  It-to  make  their  contribution  as  Catho- 

of  lTfe"o?  'V"'  P'°S^«-^«  '^"^  l"<^'^ne  variety 
of  life  of  a  free  America.     Let  us    therefore 

er°s  for1h''""\°^  '^"'^  «'^  dedicated  t:Ich: 
ers  for  the  work  which  thev  have  done      I  Pt 
us   also   firmly   resolve    thai   this   g<^'\,4\' 
Of  education  for  God  and  country?^,  con 
tlmie  to  grow  and  flourish  In   the  y"i«"to 

There    has    always    been    a    need    for    fh» 

plm^  °/„^^'-"'^"»n  womanhood  fo  be  exen! 
piifled  In  our   nation.     That   naert    -,r,H   .. 
opportunities  for  service  that  gT'wUh  it    i^ 

century.  As  we  share  in  the  lov  of  thi  = 
commencement  day  and  in  the  happlnesl  of 
can  's^'e^'rh^.v    1")  ""^  ^^^'   '«   U,em  we 

-rghrvt^p-mrsf  iL%^"r  t^  a'u 

Of  the  contributions  which  they  win  make  to 
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Outstanding  Legislative  Assistant:   Terry 
Segal's  24th  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS '^P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

Of    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20.  1966 
Siii'^  O'NEILL  of  Ma.ssachu.sette.     Mr 

9dM  J  .wi""  '^'st'ngi^ished  bodv  to  the 
24th  birthday  of  my  outstanding  \ogis. 
lative  assistant,  Terry  PhUip  Sogal 

Cone7/«nT''  ^  ^'■'^^^ate  of  Amherst 
College  and  now  a  3d-.vear  .student  at 
Yale  Law  School,  has  been  with  me  foJ 
four  summers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Terry  Segal  is  an  invai 
uable  addition  to  m/ offiL-keeping  n  ^ 
infoi-med    on    key    legislative    develop! 
ments.    handling    press    relations     and 
supervismg  my  summer  intern  program 

It  is  truly  a  pleasure  and  comfort  to 
me  to  have  such  an  outstanding  person 

mJ,  "''^  ^P'  °"  ""y  ^"^^ff'  I  ^'^^h  him 
many  more  happy  birthdays 


OF     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
Which  I  presented  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  under  date  of 
July  19,  1966.  relative  to  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  11886.  which  proposes  t« 
amend  Public  Law  664  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress: 

Veterans'  Pension  Amendments 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
committee  for  allowing  me  to  make  a  brief 

ri^t^^^i^''r,''°""'""'"»  ■*  *""  I  ^^ave  intro- 
duced,   H.R     11886,    to    amend    the   laws    re- 

survu-ore    P"'"'°"'   ^"''   veterans    and    their 

=  r,rt  ,^""''^''    °^    amendments    to    liberalize 

f^V^^'°l^  't^  P^='"'°"  '-'^-^  *"e  enacted 
in  1964  under  Public  Law  8&-664.  Other  de- 
ficiencies and  injustices  in  these  laws  how- 
ever, remain  in  need  of  correction.  The  bill 
I  am  proposing  would  make  several  Important 
correction's  in  this  area  of  veterans'  legis  a- 
llon,  p,artlcularly  wUh  respect  to  the  tvpes 
of  Income  that  are  Included  In  applying  the 

'"xr^V,f''""°'"'^   °'   "^^   pension  "la/s. 

The  bin  provides,  first,  that  the  retire- 
ment Income  of  a  pensioner  shall  be  ex- 
cluded In  computing  his  income  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  income  limitations  of  the  pen- 
sion laws.  This  means  that  income  received 
from  social  security,  civil  service  retirement 
or  a  private  pension  plan  could  not.  as  it  now 
may,  l>e  used  to  reduce  the  amount  of  vet- 
erans pension  or  to  completely  disqualify 
hun  from  receiving  a  pension  -  ^ 

elim^nof""!'"'^"'  °^  '■^''  provision  would 
eliminate  the  pos.slblIity  of  another  anoma- 
m«  Situation  from  arising  such  a.  arose 
last  year  when  the  enactment  of  a  cash  bene- 
fit increase  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  resulted  In  some  2"7  00^vet- 
erns  and  veterans'  widows  having  their  VA 
pensions  reduced  or  cancelled 

Under  existing  law,  10  percent  of  a  pen- 
fn^nT^  retirement  income  is  disregarded 
in  determining  his  pension.  This  makes  very 
lltt.e  sense  and  adds  complexity  to  the  law 
I  believe  that  a  total  exclusion  of  such  in- 
come .should  be  enacted. 

«  I  ''^'.o!^'"^  ^^^^  ^^^  S«"=^^^  has  passed 
i?i^,  If  47  Jlth  committee  amendment  to 

InTZ  '^'  ^''^^  ^''*'  ^*^^"^'^y  '-^"ease 
and  tnture  Increases  as  a  determining  factor 
In  the  amount  of  pension  a  veteran  may  re- 
ceive. But  drx-s  this  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion When  private,  railroad  retirement,  or 
thV/  „'^"'l^  retirement  pensions  increase 
their  benefits?  The  enactment  of  mv  bin  ex- 
cludmg  retirement  altogether  would  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  such  a  similar  situa- 
tion from  recurring. 

The  second  amendment  contained  In  the 
bill  U  Intended  to  add  simplicity  and  uni- 
formity to  provisions  of  the  pension  laws 
w,  '*''^,"°'*'  "'"'y  'complex  and  discrimina- 
tory This  amendment  would  allow  the  en- 
tire income  of  a  veteran's  spouse  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  determining  his  income  Under 
existing  law  there  are  two  pension  programs 
in  operation.  One  of  these  is  for  those  who 
Tofin  °.^  ^  pension  rolls  prior  to  July  l. 
I960  The  other  pension  system,  established 
by  Public  Law  86-211,  is  for  those  whose  pen- 
sions were  Initiated  since  that  date  Pension- 
ers under  the  old  pension  system  mav  elect  If 
they  so  wish,  to  come  under  the  new  sys- 
tem.    The  rules  that   apply   with  regard 'to 


the  Income  of  a  spouse  are  different  under 

the  two  systems.  All  of  such  income  is  dis- 
regarded for  those  under  the  oid  svstem 
while  under  the  new  system  the  law  pro- 
vides for  the  exclusion  of  all  of  the  spouses 
earned  income,  or  $1200  of  her  other  income 
whichever  is  the  greater.  This  change  m  the 
bill  would  merely  apply  the  same  rule— the 
one  that  now  applies  to  those  under  the  old 
system— to  all  pensioners.  This  is  not  a 
great  change  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 
but  It  would  improve  the  law  bv  ridding  It 
of  Its  present  confusing  provlsio"ns. 

The  third  section  of  the  bUl  would  sim- 
ilarly provide  uniform  treatment  for  those 
under  the  two  pension  systems.  It  would 
eliminate  the  "net  worth"  test  which  ap- 
plies to  pensioners  under  the  new  system 
but  not  to  those  under  the  older  system 
This  test  allows  the  V.A  to  consider  the  total 
assets  of  a  pensioner,  not  merely  his  income 
in  determining  his  eligibility  for.  or  the 
amount  of.  his  pension  The  present  "net 
worth"  test  should  be  abolished  because  It 
tends  to  penalize  veterant  who  have  had  the 
foresight  and  initiative  to  provide  some  sav- 
ings or  a  home  for  themselves  and  favors 
those  who  have  not 

The  last  section  of  the  bill  eliminaies  a 
provision  of  the  law  that  requires  a  veteran's 
pension  to  be  reduced  while  he  Is  a  patient 
in  a  V.A.  hospiui.  This  is  another  provision 
that  applies  only  to  those  under  the  new 
pension  system.  As  with  the  two  changes 
preceding  it.  this  amendment  would  merely 
apply  the  same  rule  that  now  applies  under 
the  old  pension  system  to  all  pensioners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  veterans'  pension  rolls 
are  made  up  predominantly  of  aged  veterans 
and  their  widows.  Monthly  pension  pay- 
ments are  small  in  relation  to  today's  living 
costs,  ranging  from  $43  to  $100  a  month  fr,r 
a  veteran  with  no  dependents  and  from  $27 
to  $64  a  month  for  a  veteran's  widow  These 
payments  are  circumscribed  bv  stringent  in- 
come limitations.  The  bill  'l  am  oRerlng 
would  grant  a  moderate  am.ount  of  relief  to 
those  In  need  of  pension  assistance  I  do 
not  think  U  Is  too  much  to  ask  tor  them. 


The  Airline  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 


Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  strike  of  machinists  against  five 
airlines  is  costly — costly  to  the  com- 
panies, costly  to  the  men  on  strike  and 
their  families,  costly  to  other  airline  em- 
ployees and.  most  of  all.  costly  to  many 
businesses  and  the  traveling  public. 

We.  the  people,  are  paying  too  high  a 
price  to  protect  somebody  else's  privi- 
leges. I  do  not  know  who  is  the  privileged 
one  in  this  instance,  the  companies  or 
the  union.  Ina.smuch  as  the  union  has 
been  unwilling  to  accept  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  Emergency  Board,  however, 
it  .seems  to  me  it  must  bear  most  of  the 
blame  for  this  strike.  At  least,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  falls  to  the  union. 

Every  strike  involving  a  public  utility 
means  that  collective  bargaining  has 
failed  as  a  method  of  settling  labor  dis- 
putes, and  reemphasizes  that,  some  day 
the  people  are  likely  to  do  awav  with  the 
bargaining  process  and  the  strike     They 
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will  be  replaced  by  compulsory  arbitia - 
tion  in  some  form. 

I  do  not  think  that  will  be  good  fo" 
either  side:  but  it  might  be  better  for  the 
people — who  want  labor  peace — and  thi' 
economy — which  wants  production. 

I  urge  that  both  sides  in  this  dispute  g<» 
to  the  bargainiiig  tabk-  with  this  larger 
issue  in  mind 


Sborten  the  Campaigo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CCiNNKCTTffT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESilNTATIVES 
Wedyiesdny  July  20    1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  wa.'. 
delighted  to  see  tliat  General  Eisenhower 
in  a  recent  magazine  article  has  renewec 
the  suggestions  w-hlch  he  made  after  the 
presidential  conventions  in  1964  to  regru- 
late  and  control  the  quadrennial  party 
nominatinR  ses.slons  In  an  article  in  the 
July  6  Reader's  Dl^c^t  he  rightly  criti- 
cized the  tumult  and  chaos  of  the  con- 
ventions and  their  increasing  lack  oi 
dignity  He  .stressed  tiie  fact  that  thefe 
are  now  internationally  televised  pro- 
ceedings and  carry  a  message  for  the 
whole  world  and  that  we'Tirvust^liminate 
the  tawdry  and  the  ctieap  » 

In  my  judgment,  there  were  two  faults 
in  the  General's  article  In  the  first  place 
he  took  too  sober  an  attitude  toward  the 
legitimate  controversial.  funm§king,  and 
combative  aspects  of  the  convention.  In 
tiie  second  place,  he  failed  to  note  the 
really  objectionable  point  about  current 
tendencies,  the  elimiiialion  of  the  dele- 
gate as  a  person  of  slGrnificance.  In  to- 
day's conventions,  the  delegates  simply 
go  along  for  the  ride  in  equal  or  even 
subordinate  rank  with  television  techni- 
cians, youth  demonstrators,  and  sundry 
visiting  firemen 

General  Eisenhower  unfortunately. 
fails  to  address  himself  to  one  other  re- 
gretable  aspect  of  our  presidential  cam- 
paigns which  cries  for  reform  and  that  Is 
the  Inordinate  length  of  these  national 
canvasses. 

Practically  no  other  civilized  country 
In  the  world  subjects  its  citizens  to  the 
deluge  of  nonsense  that  accompanies  a 
presidential  campaign  in  the  United 
States.  At  any  rate,  in  other  countries 
the  electoral  antics  are  limited  to  a  pe- 
riod usually  less  than  30  days.  In  Can- 
ada and  In  England  elections  were  re- 
cently held  on  a  natiorial  scale  and  com- 
pleted within  such  a  period  with  com- 
plete satisfaction  to  all 

Why  can  we  not  do  the  same? 

If  any  real  purpose  were  being  served 
by  prolonging  tiie  agony,  I  would  cheer- 
fully remain  quiet,  but  I  have  never  seen 
a  campaign  where  Interest  could  be 
maintained  at  a  constant  pitch  for  more 
than  a  month.  Beyond  that  all  the 
money  spent,  the  advertising  Iwught.  and 
the  television  preempted  Is  just  so  much 
waste 

The  long  campaigns  waste  time,  waste 
money,  and  waste  the  nervous  energle:) 


of  tiie  candidates  themselves.  At  the 
same  time,  the  public  becomes  bored  and 
apatlietic  and  Lhe  informative  purpose  of 
a  campaign  is  no  longer  served. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  by  the  time  the 
next  campaign  rolls  around  the  Ameri- 
can political  parties  will  have  .seen  fit  to 
limit  their  elections  to  the  reasonable 
space  that  adequately  serves  the  otiier 
nations  of  the  world.  Otherwise  I  thir.k 
that  Congress  sliould  take  action  and 
pass  bills  such  as  Hit.  96  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  16  wliich  I  have  Intro- 
duced   to  establish   reasonable   controls 


Remarks  of  Congre«*nan  Samuel  N.  Frie- 
del,  of  Maryland,  Har  Sinai  Congrega- 
tion, Baltimore,  May  29,  1966 


from  thf  peoples  of  many  lands  who  were 
g;ttherpcl  on  these  shores  to  found  a  new 
nation  so  did  the  pattern  of  our  stars  and 
stripe*  rise  from  sntlqulty  TTie  star  Is  a 
symbol  of  the  hea'  ens  and  the  divine  goal  to 
which  m»n  has  aspired  from  time  Imnie- 
moruil.  the  stripe  lo  &>mboltc  or  the  rays  of 
light  emaniitlng  from  the  sun  Its  colors  also 
Inspire  us  red  s  ands  for  cour.Tge  white  Is 
the  symbol  of  purity  and  blue  Is  the  color 
of  Ji;stloe 

Here,  in  the  pr'^^enre  of  represent;! ti\es  of 
all  Har  SinnI  activities,  Its  officers.  bo.>rcl  of 
trustees,  brotherhood,  sisterhood.  Boy  Scout 
organlzBt ions,  youth  groups,  and  the  entire 
temple  f-.imlly,  we  respectfully  retire  this  flag 
and  replace  It  w  th  a  similar  flag  Uuit  haj 
■Tlso  flown  over  our  Nation's  Capitol  In 
W.i.shinglon 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

(ir 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or     M  ^RYI   \NO 

IN  THU  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIU  ES 

Wednesday  July  20.  1966 

Mr  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Har  Smai  Temple  in  my  city  of  Balti- 
more retired  a  historic  U.S.  flag,  and 
replaced  it  with  a  new  one.  That  temple 
houses  America's  oldest  continuous  Re- 
form Jewish  congregation  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful edifice  in  a  city  noted  for  the  strik- 
ing; architecture  of  Its  churches. 

The  new  fiat;  presfented  to  the  temple 
wa.-.  flown  over  our  Capitol  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
writing  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner  " 

One  of  the  speakers  at  Har  Sinai  Tem- 
ple on  May  29,  1966,  was  my  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague.  Congressman 
S,^ML•EL  N.  Friedel,  w ho  has  ably  served 
his  city.  State,  and  Nation.  We.  here. 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are 
indeed,  proud  of  him  and  his  invaluable' 
contributions  as  a  legislator  and  states- 
man When  I  read  my  colleague's  state- 
ment, I  was  so  favorably  Impressed  that 
I  wish  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Recokd,  belie vinpr 
It  to  be  of  general  interest  and  worthy  of 
further  notice 

Congressman  Friedel's  remarks  ^I•e  as 
follows:  ' 

HCM\RJCS  OF  CONCRtSSMAN  SAM17EI,  N.  FrIKOEL, 

MiRYi  AND   Har  Sinai  Congregation,  Balti- 

MiRE     May    29.    1966 

Dr  Shusterman.  Rabbl  Simon,  C^aiitor 
Cooper,  ofUcers  and  fellow  members  of  Har 
Hlnal  Congregation- 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  retire  our 
historic  flag  ajid  replace  U  with  a  new  one. 
This  b.inner  whicli  hits  flown  over  this  houae 
ot  Ciod  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  one 
which  was  actually  flown  over  our  Capitol 
In  Washington  on  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  writing  of  our  natlona.1  aiuhein — The 
tit-ir  Spangled  Banner 

It  IS,  tlierefore.  pr«|^  that  this  ensign  be 
placed  among  the  ar^^^a  of  our  t«mple  and 
foreier  treasured  for  ltHil£torlc  significance 
nie  Har  Slnal  Congregation,  America's  old- 
est continuous  Reform  Jewish  rellKlous  or- 
gantzattun.  has  at  ail  times  placed  patriotism 
for  the  United  States  Immediately  after  duty 
and  love  for  the  Lord 

The  story  of  tlie  origin  of  our  national  flag 
parallels  the  story  of  the  origin  of  our  coun- 
try      A.S  our  country   received   its   birthright 


New  Keaiingtoa,  Pa.:  75  Years  of 
Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

nr  PrNNSYlVANM 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  HEPRESEN  fATIVES 

Wednesdap.  July  20.  196? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  New  Ken- 
sington. Pa.,  in  my  21st  District  of  'VVest- 
moreland  County,  has  an  hlstoi^cal 
heritage  datinp  back  to  Kensington. 
England  This  setting,  which  Ls  just  a 
few  miles  away  from  my  clxildhood  home 
on  the  Allegheny  River  at  Johnetta, 
became  an  early  center  of  activity  for 
the  AUegewi  Indians  along  the  trails  and 
,shores  of  the  Big  and  Little  Pucketos 
Creek  forming  the  Alle'-iheny. 

This  area  rapidly  developed  as  part  of 
the  star  of  the  west  and  presents  a  his- 
tory rich  and  Important  because  of  its 
strategic  pasition  as  tlie  gateway  to  the 
West  During  the  years  of  colonial  life 
the  location  invited  the  stout  in  lieart 
and  stalwart  in  courage  lo  come  to  the 
green  hills  and  fertile  valleys. 

Industrial  development  bc^an  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  and  this  city  became  the  home 
of  the  aluminium  industry- — the  Alumin- 
ium Co.  of  America  and  the  Wear-Ever 
Aluminum  Co..  Inc. — and  gained  a  na- 
tional reputation  for  btisiness  and  manu- 
facturing. 

New  Kensington  rapidly  became  the 
hub  for  commerce,  industry,  and  trade  to 
become  known  as  the  Allegheny-Kiski 
Valley  Leading  Shopping  Centoi . 

This  city  is  now  celebrating  its  dia- 
mond jubilee  to  commemorate  75  years 
of  progress.  Along  with  the  celebration 
of  its  past  comes  plans  for  educational, 
research,  renewal,  and  industrial  expan- 
sion for  continued  growth  and  develop- 
mei^t  of  the  community. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  tribute 
to  the  tine  historical  heritage  of  New 
Kensington  and  salute  the  community 
and  its  many  f\ne  citizens 

I  al.so  extend  congratulations  and  suc- 
cess for  the  diamond  jubilee  celebration 
of  July  21  and  31  and  offer  best  wishes 
for  the  future. 

It  is  communities  such  as  this  which 
have  and  will  continue  to  make  America 
great. 


JuJi/  20,   1966 
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A  New  Century — A  New  Challenge — 
Address  by  Vice  President  Humphrey 
Before  Tennessee  Education  Associa- 
tion in  Memphis 


EXTENSION   OF   REM.\r^KS 

OF- 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OF    TENNESSli 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20,  1966 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
spring  some  9,000  members  of  the  Ten- 
nes.see  Education  A.ssociation  gathered 
in  Memphis  for  their  annual  mcctin.e. 

The  highU^'ht  of  the  3-day  event' was 
an  address  by  'Vice  President  Humphrey. 
who  completely  captivated  the  city  dur- 
ing his  brief  visit.  It  was  my  great  priv- 
ilege to  introduce  him  to  members  of  the 
Tennessee  Education  A.ssociation. 

I  would  like  lo  include  at  this  txiint  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's magnificent  address; 

AnDRESS     BY      ViCF     PrFSIDENT     HUBERT     HVM- 

phrkt  to  the  Tennessee  Education  Asso- 
ciation, Memphis,  Tenn  Aprh.  I,  1966 
Thank  you  Congres.sman  Grideofi  for  your 
gracious  and  eloquent  iruroduc ti  )n.  I  thank 
you  especially  because  you  didnt  let  yourself 
be  connned  by  Washlnpr.m  protocol  and  Just 
say:  "The  Vice  President  "  You  took  a  Utile 
time  to  talk  me  up,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  appreciate  It. 

I  shall  address  my  remarks  today  to  this 
year's  theme  for  your  organization:  'A  New 
Century— A  New  Challenge."  It  has  a  special 
meaning  for  you  as  an  organization,  because 
last  year  you  celebrated  your  own  centenary. 
But  It  has  a  wider  significance,  for  the  entire 
South  and  f.ir  the  nation.  For  It  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  century— the  second  cen- 
tury—since the  end  of  the  War  Beiween  the 
States. 

It  is  a  time  to  close  the  books  once  and  for 
all  on  the  past,  and  to  loc^k  bravely  and  hope- 
fully to  the  future  You  yourselves  took  an 
Important  step  forward  litst  year,  when  you 
opened  your  membership  to  teachers  of  all 
races.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  even  more  etlec- 
tlve  In  reaching  your  goals  when  all  your 
forces  are  united  in  the  cause  of  better  edu- 
cation for  all  of  Tennessees  children. 

For,  as  TTiomajs  JefTer.son  wrote  soon  after 
the  founding  of  our  Rep\ib!ic.  our  task  must 
be  to  "educate  and  inform  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people"  .  ,  .  to  "enable  them  to  see 
that  It  Is  to  their  Interest  to  preserve  peace 
and  order  .  .  .  they  are  the  only  sure 
reliance  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberty." 
This  new  century  holds  great  promise  for 
Southern  education  and  Uie  people  of  the 
South       I   say    this    for    two    reasons. 

First,  because  of  the  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion enacted  last  year,  with  the  Invaluable 
help  of  Congressman  Orider  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Tennessee  Congressional 
delegation.  This  legislation  puts  us  at  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  for  all  American 
education. 

And  second,  the  .South  Itself  is  clearly  In 
the  o[)enlng  of  a  new  cycle  of  economic 
growth— a  new  renaissance.  This  forward 
thrust  will  In  laree  part  be  fostered  and 
sustained   by   Its   educational   resources. 

The  American  people  have  alwavs  pinned 
their  hopes  for  the  future — the  future  of 
the  nation  and  the  future  of  their  own  chil- 
dren—on education.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  South.  But,  while  the 
desire  for  good  education  in  the  South  has 
always  been  strong,  harsh  economic  realities 
have  limited  educational  opfwrtunlty.     But 


times  are  changing,  and  changing  for  the 
better  The  South  Is  moving  out  of  Its  old 
agrlcultviral  econom.y  and  into  an  industrial 
era.  The  gap  between  the  South  and  the 
rest  of  the  nation  is  closing.  The  economic 
gap  Is  closing.  We  must  also  close  the  edu- 
cational gap. 

If  I  seem  all  WTapped  up  in  this  subject, 
it  Is  because  I  am  stUl  a  t«acher  at  heart. 
More  Importantly,  this  Is  an  "Education  Ad- 
ministration" that  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent. There  are  a  great  many  teachers  In 
the  Executive  Branch  and  in  the  Congress. 
President  Johnson  Is  a  former  teacher,  and 
proud  of  it.  Senator  Mansfield,  the  Majority 
Leader,  was  a  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Montana.  Congressman  Carl 
Albert,  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  House,  was 
a  Rhodes  Scholar.  You  can  go  through  the 
top  echelons  of  our  government  and  find 
teachers  In  place  after  place. 

This  Administration,  I  want  you  to  know, 
will  not  rest  until  every  American  child, 
wherever  he  may  live,  whatever  his  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  has  all  the  edu- 
cation he  can  usefully  absorb.  The  legis- 
lation which  Congress  enacted  last  year  will 
result  in  profound  changes  not  only  in  edu- 
cation, but  In  our  whole  future  social  and 
economic  life.  The  new  programs  are  going 
to  give  fresh  Impetus  to  people  and  com- 
munities hitherto  left  behind  the  rest  of  our 
nation. 

Under  these  new  circumstances,  you  as  pro- 
fessional educators  will  occupy  key  roles  In 
your  communities.  The  financial  headaches 
of  your  schools  are  not  over — in  the  nature  of 
things,  they  never  will  be — but  for  the  first 
time  many  of  you  will  be  able  to  "think  big." 
You  will  find  that,  in  the  councils  of  gov- 
ernment, the  educator  will  no  longer  be  sit- 
ting below  the  salt.  Instead,  he  will  be  mov- 
ing a  lot  closer  to  the  head  of  the  table.  In 
the  state  hotise,  educators  will  no  Io:iger  risk 
being  regarded  merely  as  supplicants.  To- 
morrow, the  educator  will  be  seen  as  a  man 
who  brings  wealth  Into  his  community — and 
not  Just  federal  aid  to  education.  For  quality 
education  attracts  and  holds  business  and  in- 
dustry, creating  new  payrolls  and  new  re- 
sources. Indeed,  a  recent  survey  of  500  of  our 
leading  corporations  showed  that  they  base 
their  decisions  on  the  location  of  new  plants 
first  of  all  upon  the  educational  facilities  of 
a  community  and  its  commitment  to  their 
further  extension. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  new — and 
abundantly  deserved — st.atus  in  our  society. 
If  I  can  offer  one  word  of  advice.  It  is  this: 
Let  no  feelings  of  false  modesty  induce  you 
not  to  press  your  advantage  to  the  utmost. 

This  new  generation  need.s — and  deserves — 
the  best  education  we  can  give  them.  They 
arc  fine  young  people,  with  a  great  potential. 
Just  as  Tennessee  is  the  Volunteer  State,  this 
Is  the  volunteer  generation.  Whether  serv- 
ing In  uniform  or  in  shirt-sleeves,  at  home  or 
overseas,  they  are  giving  generously  and  will- 
ingly of  their  best. 

A  nation  that  can  produce  the  kind  of 
young  men  and  women  who  serve  this  na- 
tion In  our  armed  forces,  the  Peace  Corps, 
our  government  missions  overseas.  In  the 
CARE  program,  and  In  the  relief  services  of 
our  great  religious  denominations — a  society 
with  this  degree  of  voluntarism  Is  a  society 
that  has  something  to  commend  Itself  to 
history.  Never  at  any  time  has  a  nation  given 
so  much  In  the  cause  of  peace  and  humanity, 
and  expected  so  little  in  return  as  the  United 
States. 

In  the  years  Immediately  ahead,  our  young 
people  will  be  confronted  with  new  chal- 
lenges which  will  call  upon  ever  ounce  of 
their  energy.  Intelligence  and  dedication. 

They  will  have  the  t»«k,  first  and  foremost, 
of  building  an  enduring  peace — a  peace  which 
will  have  to  be  built  by  a  hundred  thousand 
Individual,  positive  acts.  For  peace  will  not 
be  built  by  any  grand  gesture  or  magical 
formula.    It  will  be  built  in  the  hot  streets 


and  muddy  fields  of  countries  which  did  not 
even  exist  20  years  ago.  It  'H'llI  be  built  In 
long  months  of  tireless,  patient  negotiation 
over  the  most  minor  of  International  Issues. 
It  will  be  built  by  people  possessing  adequate 
knowledge  of  their  world  and  Its  complexities. 
Our  young  generation  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility, too.  of  making  technological  prog- 
ress the  servant  rather  .-than  the  master  of 
humanity. 

They  will  have  the  privilege  of  waging  the 
war  against  poverty  which  President  John- 
son has  launched — an  undertaking  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

But  there  is  one  piece  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness we  must  not  and  cannot  leave  to  them, 
because  It  is  far  too  urgent.  We  must  make 
good.  In  fact  as  well  as  In  law,  without  delay 
or  equivocation,  the  pledge  of  our  Constitu- 
tion that  all  Americans,  everywhere,  shall 
have  equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  our  Republic. 

The  greatest  single  contribution  we  can 
make  to  the  future  of  America  is  to  see  to 
it  that  each  individual  is  given  every  op- 
portunity to  make  the  most  out  of  his  life. 
We  bear  heavy  responsibilities  In  this  world, 
and  the  denial  to  anyone  of  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  shouldering  them  weakens  this 
country.  A  century  ago  Abraham  Lincoln 
called  America  "the  last,  best  hope  on 
earth" — and  it  still  Is. 

Congress  has  recognized  its  responsibilities 
to  our  new  generation  In  the  historic  school 
legislation  It  adopted  last  year.  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  South — and  particularly 
Senator  Bass.  Senator  Gore.  Congressman 
Orider  and  other  Tennessee  Congressmen — 
worked  hard  to  achieve  this. 

Under  the  formulas  adopted,  the  Southern 
states  win,  as  a  grovip,  gain  the  most.  We 
expect  the  programs  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  bring  1.2  billion 
dollars  to  education  throughout  the  country 
during  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  and 
1.3  billion  in  its  second.  Roughly  a  half- 
billion  of  this  will  be  channeled  each  year 
Into  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  South.  They  will  receive  more  than 
their  proportionate  Income  tax  contribu- 
tions. 

This  Is  as  it  should  be  All  the  same.  1 
think  we  should  pay  tribute  here  to  the 
many  legislators  from  high-income  states 
who  have  consistently,  over  the  last  25  years, 
worked  to  enact  programs  which  would  cost 
their  taxpayers  more  than  they  bring  Into 
their  own  states 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  will  help  approximately  seven  million 
educationally  deprived  children  from  low- 
income  families. 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  what  the  Act 
means  to  Tennessee  As  you  know.  It  in- 
cludes several  different  programs. 

First  and  most  substantial  In  dollars,  U 
provides  aid  to  low-Income  districts — that  is. 
districts  with  a  substantial  number  of  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  of  less  than  two  thousand 
dollars.  Our  estimate  Is  that  this  can  mean 
over  32  million  dollars  for  Tennessee.  The 
indications  are  that  some  300,000  children  in 
this  state  will  benefit  from  this  part  of  the 
Act  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Next,  the  Act  provides  funds  for  school 
libraries  and  textbooks.  Our  estimate  for 
this  is  over  18  million  dollars  for  Tennessee, 
Further,  it  Includes  grants  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services, 
estimated  for  Tennessee  at  almost  1.5  million 
dollars. 

Also,  it  offers  grants  to  strengthen  state 
departments  of  education — estimated  at  al- 
most 300,000  dollars  for  Tennessee. 

Another  provision  of  the  Act  authorizes 
the  Office  of  Education  to  step  up  the  im- 
provement of  education  through  research 
and  development  activities.  Experts  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  involved  in 
the  planning  of  the  National  Program  of 
Educational  Laboratories,  the  largest  single 
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effort  under  this  authority  Developmental 
contracts  for  nine  such  Iatx)rati)rle8  were  ap- 
proved and  announced  on  March  1.  Of  these. 
two  Include  part*  of  Tennessee  In  the  area* 
they  serve — the  Appalachla  and  the  Central 
Mid-Western  Regional  Educational  Labora- 
tories 

Here,  certainly,  u  opportunity  for  creative 
Innovation  In  the  schools  of  Tennessee,  as  In 
schooLs  throughout  the  natl'm.  Here,  to  re- 
vert to  your  theme  for  this  yenr.  Is  a  new 
challenge  Tor  a  new  century 

Those  in  our  scKlety  who  most  need  edu- 
cation t<X)  often  have  been  the  ones  least 
likely  to  receive  it  Here  I  can  speak  out  of 
personal  experience  When  I  was  Mayor  of 
Minneapolis,  one  thing  that  perplexed  me 
WHS  why  the  bett  public  services  were  in  the 
areas  of  the  city  that  needed  them  the  least 
TTie  newest  schools  were  Icxated  where  peo- 
ple had  the  highest  Incomes;  the  best  play- 
grounds where  families  had  memberships  In 
country  clubs  Actually,  the  best  schools, 
playgrounds,  and  other  facilities  ought  to  be 
in  the  areas  that  can  least  afford  them. 
Otherwise,  students  whose  home  environ- 
ment is  drab  and  dulling  all  loo  often  f\nd 
their  schools  equally  st> 

We  must  make  our  schools  lively  and  chal- 
lenging to  these  youngsters.  We  in  Wa.<;h- 
ington  cant  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  and  we 
dout  intend  to  try  But  we  do  hope  and 
expect  that  you  will  come  up  with  new  ami 
effective  teaching  techniques  which  will 
make  the  schools  so  Interesting  that  there 
wont  be  any  drop-outs.  We  can't  afford 
them,  becau.se  we  need  well-educated  pei- 
ple  in  our  modern,  technologically  advanc«d 
economy  Every  school  drop-out  Is  a  potei  - 
tial  liability  to  himself  and  to  the  con  - 
munlly 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  direct  your 
a'.tentlon  to  the  international  implications 
of  education 

In  his  me.ssage  to  Congress  on  this  subject 
a  few  weeks  ago,  President  Johnson  said  ■ 

"Education  lies  at  the  heart  of  every  n  »- 
tlon's  hopes  and  purposes.  It  must  be  »t 
the  heart  of  our  international  relations  " 

Of  course.  I  am  sure  you  have  felt  this  fill 
along  But  it  is  new -a  real  landmark  In 
the  history  of  American  education- to  hare 
itst.ated  a.s  national  policy. 

The  proposed  International  Education  Art 
of  1966  also  embodies  that  liigh  commitment 
The  keystone  of  the  new  proerram  is  the 
establishment  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  ft  Center 
for  Educational  Cooperation  This  will  brlnt; 
into  being  for  the  first  time  a  general  head- 
quarters for  cfx>rdinatlng  our  work  In  in- 
ternational educRtlon 

The  President,  ha.s  direc.ed  that  funds  be 
earinai-ked  to  strengthen  aiid  enrich  the  cur- 
riculum relat-ing  to  wrld  affairs  m  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  There  l8  a  pro- 
vision also  for  e«tabU.shlnK  a  placement  serv- 
ice to  put  our  teachers  in  posts  abroad,  so 
a-s  to  add  to  thotr  interrational  experience 
The  proposed  Internationa!  Education  Act 
will  help  our  smaUer  colleges  so  that  they  can 
better  equip  their  graduates  with  knowledge 
of  the  outside  world  It  will  also  support  the 
•  further  strengthenliiK  of  the  larger  univer- 
sities as  the  nations  leading  centers  of  ad- 
vance<l  training  and  research  In  interna- 
tional affairs 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  congratulste 
Memphis  -State  University — many  of  whose 
graduates.  I  understand  are  here — on  Its 
plans  to  establish  an  Institute  for  the  Study 
ot  the  Soviet  Union  ai.d  Eastern  Europe.  I 
am  plea.sed  also  to  hear  that  the  UnlversPy 
hopes  in  the  future  to  add  a  number  of 
courses  on  China  and  make  the  Institute 
a  major  center  for  the  study  of  Slno-Soviet 
affairs. 

I  came  back  from  my  recent  trip  to  Asia 
with  a  clear  and  strong  feeling— which,  not 
being  reticent  by  nature.  I  have  frequently 
•hd    forcefully    shared     that    we    Americans 


need  to  know  much  more  about  the  world 
in  which  we  live  -  and  particularly  about 
Asia,  with  its  two  billion  people.  We  are  a 
world  leader,  but  we  have  ouly  half-world 
knowledge 

U  took  World  War  II  to  bring  us  to  the 
realUution  that  we  could  no  longer  Ignore 
Europe.  It  took  Vietnam  — the  sorrow,  the 
pain,  and  the  misery  of  that  terrible  strug- 
gle^   to  awaken  us  to  Asia 

Education  will  become  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  our  aid  program  in  Asia  Al 
ready  for  example,  we  have  helped  the  Ciov- 
ernnient  ot  South  Vietnam  more  than  double 
Its  classrooms,  nearly  triple  eiirollmeiil  in 
priniarv  schools  in  its  Brst  decade  ol  In- 
dependence, and  step  up  its  enrollment  In 
secondary  schciols  by  a  factor  ot  t>etter  than 
six  over  the  same  period  More  and  more, 
we  see  education  as  the  keystone  In  the 
building  of  nations 

I  like  to  think  th.it  mankind  will  come 
to  regard  the  United  Slates,  not  as  a  gen- 
darme am>)ng  nations,  but  as  a  global  ceiilt-r 
ol  enlightenment  and  learning 

I  want  us  to  understand  tliat.  Important 
as  nuclear  power  Is.  the  [Miwer  of  the  mind 
and  the  spirit  is  more  important  I  want  tlie 
world  to  know  that  the  America  of  the  20lh 
Century  is  not  only  a  nation  that  steadfastly 
tulnl.s  lib  commitments,  it  is  a  nation  that 
inquires,  that  seeks  to  learn,  tliat  honors 
the  bcholar  and  the  teacher 

The  educator  is  already  as  vital  to  our 
inieruational  relations  as  the  diplomat  or 
soldier.  I  can  foresee  a  time  when  he  will 
be  even  more  Important  -the  time  when  co- 
operation rather  tl)an  conflict  is  the  rule  in 
human  relations  and  when,  in  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah.  "Nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation  nor  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more  " 


Hats  Off  to  the  Champ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENI ATIVE5> 

Wrdnesdap.  Jiih/  20.  19G6 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  joys  in  connection  with  my 
service  as  a  Member  of  the  89lh  Congress 
has  been  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to 
develop  a  friendship  with  one  of  New 
York  s  greats.  It  ha.s  been  my  obsei  va- 
tioM  tJiat  men  of  the  Empire  State  go  to 
extraordinary  extremes  to  lead  the  way 
In  many  fields.  That  great  SUte  has 
produced  the  John  Pierpont  Morgans  in 
the  field  of  finance,  the  Franklin  Roose- 
velus  in  the  field  of  government,  the  Babe 
Ruths  and  Lou  Oehrlgs  in  the  field  of 
sports,  and  Hitch  Carey  in  the  field  of 
paternity 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  help  but  admire 
our  colleague's  excellence  in  tiie  field  of 
paternity  and  to  reflect  with  awe  when  I 
learned  today  of  the  fact  that  he  had  be- 
come the  father  of  his  14th  child— 9  boys. 
5  girls — a  magnificent  record  Indeed 

In  the  field  of  paternity  here  in  the 
House  and  perhaps  someday  in  the  Na- 
tion, he  is  truly  our  leader,  and  we  are 
proud  of  his  accompUsliments. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  in  the  House  join  in 
extending  warm  congratulations  to  our 
gifted  and  most  able  colleague  and  his 
lovely  and  most  capable  wife  on  this 
happy  occasion. 


Suicide  and  Alcoholism:  Americans  Look 
the  Other  Waj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    KHOOr    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiENT.ATl VE3 

IVednesdai/.  July  20.  1966 
Mr.  FXDGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  tlie  following  address 
which  I  gave  at  the  74th  annual  banquet 
of  the  East  Providence  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, on  June  11.  1966; 
.SriciDK    AND   Alcoholism:    Americans   Look 

THE  OriiKR  Wat 
(Remarks      by       Representative      John       E 
FocARTY.  Second  Rhode  Island  District,  be- 
fore the  74th  annual  banquet  of  the  East 
Providence  Chamber  of   Commerce.  Metii- 
comet  Country  Club.  June  11.  19661 
Judge  Welsberger.  I'm  pleased  to  be  home 
aR.iin  this  evening    to  celebrate  with  you  at 
the    .seventy-fourth    annual    dinner    of    the 
Eai.t   Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

As  toastmaster.  you  are  presiding  ;\l  a  very 
.special  event,  because  I  doubt  if  there  are 
many  towns  and  cities  across  the  breadth  of 
the  United  States  whose  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce have  an  unbroken  history  of  almost 
three  quarters  of  a  century  of  civli-  leader- 
ship. I  hope  you  will  invite  me  back  next 
year,  for  your  diamond  Jubilee. 

I  am  e.speciallj  plea.sed  to  be  able  to  salute 
your  guest  of  honor  .is  he  complete;;  his  term 
lis  President  of  this  Chan«ber.  Jim  Rellly 
and  I  went  to  school  together  and  even  after 
all  the.se  years,  we  are  still  friends  I  know 
that  his  stewardship  in  the  past  year  has 
brought  the  afTairs  of  this  organization  for- 
ward, and  that  his  successor  will  take  over 
the  guidance  of  a  strong  and  effective  group 
I  am  going  to  talk  about  two  subjects  to- 
night that  are  not  usually  d'.scus.sed  at  ban- 
quets and  social  events  But  I  am  going  to 
do  It  anyway,  because  the  time  has  come 
when  all  of  us.  from  East  Providence.  Rhode 
Island  to  .West  San  Diego.  California,  must 
admit  failure  and— what  Is  much  more  Im- 
portant—get some  civic  program.s  going  at 
the  National.  State,  city  and  even  neighbor- 
hood levels,  if  we  are  to  change  llie  situa- 
tion I  want   to  discu.ss  with  you  here 

I  am  talking  about  suicide  and  I  am  talk- 
ing about  alcoholism. 

We  have  suicides  In  East  Providence  and 
we  have  alcoholics  In  East  Providence  And 
we  don't  do  very  much  to  help  the  man  who 
Is  finally  driven  to  kill  h-.inself.  or  the  per- 
son whos«  life  is  wrecked  by  the  bottle 

Tlie  whole  point  is  that  East  Providence  is 
not  alone  in  this  neglect.  In  most  parts 
of  this  Nation,  these  are  facts  of  living  that 
are— at  worst,  simply  Ignored  aiid  swept  un- 
der the  rug.  or  at  best,  given  lip  service 
rather    than    effective    consideration 

The  thing  that  infuriates  me  Is  ti.e  fact 
that  we  know  enough  to  prevent  many 
suicides  and  we  are  beginning  lo  collect  some 
knowledge  about  controlling  alcoholl.'^m 
But    we   don't    put    what    v.e    know    to   use. 

■you  know  -hat  I  am  deeply  involved.  In 
ilie  Congress,  with  securing  good  health  leg- 
islation and  appropriating  the  money  necet- 
sary  to  make  that  legislation  work 

Tt  IS  no  platitude  to  suy  that  the  mental 
heallh  ot  the  people  in  any  town  and  in  the 
entire  country  is  our  greatest  resource  I 
propose  that  we  put  the  knowledge  and  the 
funds  available  to  us  lo  work  immediately 
to  stop  this  human  waste. 

Let's  look  flrst  at  suicide  .uid  suicide  pre- 
Tentlon. 
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The  rate  of  suicide  in  tlie  United  States  Is 
leu  suicides  for  every  hundred  thousand 
residents.  That  means  that  every  24  min- 
utes, another  person  kills  himself  Suicide 
in  this  country  is  the  tenth  leading  cause  of 
death 

The  facts  are  even  more  shocking  when  you 
begin  to  find  out  who  these  people  are. 

In  the  armed  forces,  suicide  is  the  second 
cause  of  death. 

A  current  suicide  study  conducted  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  Indi- 
cates beyond  doubt  that  adolescents  of  col- 
lege a^e  present  the  highest  potential  sui- 
cide risk  group  within  the  population.  The 
number  of  adolescent  suicides  is  low.  in  re- 
lation to  the  total  population,  but  the  risk  Is 
high. 

In  the  15-to-19  age  group,  suicide  Is  the 
third-ranking  cause  of  death,  exceeded  only 
by  accident  and  cancer. 

In  the  collegiate  group,  suicide  is  the  sec- 
ond ranking  cause  of  death,  with  the  rate 
for  boys  twice  as  high  as  the  rate  for  girls. 

I  know  you  agree  with  me  that  tragic  as 
the  suicide  of  an  adult  may  be.  it  pales  be- 
side the  tragedy  of  the  child  who  Is  so  lost 
and  lonely  and  confused  that  he  takes  his 
own  life. 

In  a  study  of  the  41  children  in  the  New 
Jersey  school  system  who  coinmitted  suicide 
between  1960  and  1963.  we  have  some  in- 
formation that  can  and  should  be  acted 
upon. 

In  going  back  over  the  lives  of  these  young- 
sters, the  inve.stigators  found  out  that  suici- 
dal children  are  often  those  who  do  not  take 
part  in  school  activities  outside  the  class- 
room— the  athletic  teams,  the  orchestras,  the 
dramatic  clubs  or  any  of  the  usual  after- 
school  activities  most  children  like. 

Thirty  of  these  41  youngsters  were  serl- 
ousl>  retarded  In  reading,  even  though  they 
had  beticr  than  average  intelligence  ratings. 
But  the  most  significant  factor  related  to 
suicide  among  school  children  was  that  in 
every  case  of  suicide  in  the  study  the  child 
had  no  close  friends. 

In  every  Instance,  the  difference  between 
the  child  who  threatened  suicide  but  did  not 
and  the  child  who  took  his  life  was  the  pres- 
ence, or  the  absence,  of  someone  to  whom 
that  kid  felt  close;  someone  he  could  talk  to 
and  someone  who  liked  him  the  way  he  was. 

You  know,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
change  that  situation:  all  that  takes  Is  time 
and  interest  in  these  youngsters. 

The  statistics  go  on  and  on;  and  so  do  the 
suicides.  But  the  most  tragic  part  of  the 
whole  sad  story  is  that  most  suicides  are 
unnecessary.  We  already  know  how  to  pre- 
vent many  of  them,  if  we  wanted  to. 

Dr.  Stanley  YoUes,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  He-allh,  tells  me 
that  within  5  years,  given  adequate  £upf)ort, 
we  could  cut  the  number  of  suicides  in  half. 
And  he  adds  that  this  can  be  done  with  the 
knowledge  we  already  have — to  say  nothing 
of  the  things  we  could  learn  as  we  went 
along, 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  we  are 
niaklng  a  beginning  in  establishing  a  na- 
tional suicide  prevention  program  this  year. 
The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  Is 
est.iibllshing  a  Center  for  the  Study  of  Suicide 
Prevention.  This,  as  I  say.  Is  a' beginning, 
but  the  success  of  any  such  center  rests  in 
the  long  run  with  the  local  communities. 

Throvigh  this  Center,  the  Federal  CJovern- 
ment  can  support  research,  pilot  studies, 
training  and  confiultiition.  But  the  actual 
prevention  programs  must  be  set  up  in  East 
Providence  and  in  San  Francisco  and  in  rural 
areiis.  if  we  are  to  put  that  Federal  support 
to  work  for  us. 

More  doctors  must  be  told  how  to  recognize 
a  person's  cry  for  help  when  he  first  Indicates 
that  he  is  in  deep  trouble. 

In  over  half  the  suicide  deaths,  the  In- 
dividual who  killed  himself  had  Indicated  to 
someone    that    suicide    was    on    his    mind, 
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Sometimes  he  did  it  directly,  by  saying  '  I  m 
going  to  shoot  myself"  Sometimes  he 
hinted  at  it  by.  for  example,  asking  "how  do 
you  leave  your  body  to  the  medical  school" 
But  in  half  the  cases,  the  suicide  had  asked 
for  help  in  one  way  or  another.  What  we 
need  to  know  is  how  we  can  recognize  those 
cries  for  help  and  how  we  can  do  something 
when  we  hear  them.  ■ 

The  new  community  mental  health  centers 
which  are  being  built  and  organized  now. 
with  grants  from  the  Federal  Government, 
can  help  to  reduce  the  number  of  suicides. 
One  of  the  services  required,  if  a  center  is  to 
receive  Federal  funds,  is  a  psychiatric  emer- 
gency service;  and  such  a  service  is  a  neces- 
sity for  hundreds  of  people  in  a  suicidal 
crisis. 

Very  few  communities  today  have  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  service  for  any  kind 
of  psychiatric  emergency.  If  you  doubt  me. 
Just  try  to  get  professional  help  for  someone 
who  says  he's  going  to  commit  suicide  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  or  on  a  weekend,  or — 
for  that  matter — at  any  time  of  the  day  in  a 
lot  of  places. 

This,  to  me,  is  a  shocking  situation:  espe- 
cially since  we  know  what  to  do.  I  would 
suggest  that  this  Chamber  of  Commerce 
membership  take  a  look  at  the  situation  here; 
it  isn't  the  responsibility  of  the  doctor  or  the 
policeman  or  the  priest  alone.  Simply  from 
a  dollars-and-cents  point  of  view,  it  Is  a  civic 
question  and  a  civic  problem.  I  hope  that 
Rhode  Island  takes  some  leadership  In  avail- 
ing itself  of  the  help  that  the  new  Suicide 
Prevention  Center  at  the  NIMH  is  prepared 
to  provide  us.  Some  conim unities  are  going 
to  leap  at  the  opportunity  and  some  are  go- 
ing to  let  it  go  by.  It's  a  brand  new  national 
suicide  prevention  program  and  our  State 
should  participate  at  Its  beginnings. 

Tlie  suicide  problem  is  big  enough,  but  the 
woe  and  trouble  and  waste  of  mens  lives 
caused  by  the  misuse  of  alcohol  in  this  coun- 
try is  so  much  greater  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
Eil)le  to  visualize  it  in  the  national  sense  I 
think  that  is  one  reason  we  have  failed  so 
dismally  up  lo  now  in  this  area. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  person  who 
likes  his  drinks  and  handles  them  I'm 
talking  about  the  men  and  women  who  let 
alcohol  wreck  their  own  lives,  the  lives  of 
their  families  and  cause  trouble  wherever 
they  work. 

There  are  at  least  5  million  alcoholics  in 
this  country  and  nothing  has  been  done 
about  them. 

Oh,  I  know.  There  has  been  some  research, 
some  treatment  and  some  effective  attempts 
at  rehabilitation,  but  these  are  extremely 
Insignificaiit  when  you  place  them  beside  the 
total  problem. 

I  have  argued  and  pleaded  and  cajoled — 
from  the  floor  of  the  Hovise,  in  Committee, 
and  at  many  a  gathering  In  and  outside 
Washington,  and  up  until  now.  I'm  afraid  I 
haven't  achieved  much  But  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  this  evening  that  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  has  finally  organized 
a  National  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Alcoholism. 

Now  this.  too.  is  Just  a  beginning,  and  I'm 
sorry  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  as  much 
about  preventing  alcoholism  as  we  do  about 
preventing  suicide.  But  we  know  more,  even 
about  the  control  of  alcoholism,  than  we  are 
putting  to  use. 

This  new  Center,  if  it  does  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do,  can  put  the  pieces  of  our  knowl- 
edge together  In  a  usable  package  so  that 
community  services  can  do  a  lot  more  than 
to  throw  a  drunk  into  jail  and  hope  that 
he  will  sleep  it  off  and  then  leave  town. 

Research  into  the  cause  and  control  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism  has  Improved  In  the 
past  ten  years  and  many  more  competent 
investigators  are  becoming  interested  in  the 
problem.  If  we  give  them  the  money  and 
the  trained  personnel  they  need,  we  can 
speed  things  up  because  the  new  Center  can 


pull  the  knowledge  together  and  get  It  out 
to  the  community  where  it  can  do  some 
good. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  mere  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  Center  will  solve  our 
problems,  but  at  least  it  can  exert  some 
national  leadership  in  developing  and  coor- 
dinating a  scientific  program. 

The  NIMH  can  put  a  number  of  experts 
to  work  on  various  parts  of  this  program, 
to  accelerate  activity  in  everything  from 
basic  research  In  the  biological  effects  of 
alcohol  on  ruan  to  the  kinds  of  treatment 
and  counselling  that  can  be  provided  to 
alcoholics  and  members  of  their  families  in 
their  home  communities. 

In  the  long  run.  it  will  take  more  money 
and  more  trained  personnel  to  do  this  Job, 
because  this  is  only  a  beginning. 

If  the  new  National  Center  can  come  up 
with  some  answers — even  on  a  trial  basis — 
communities  can  test  them  out. 

Here  again,  the  community  with  a  new 
mental  health  center  may  have  the  best  op- 
portunity to  solve  at  least  part  of  its  alcohol 
problem. 

Some  of  the  new  Centers  plan  to  provide 
emergency  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  to  alcoholics  in  the  same  facilities 
where  persons  with  other  psychiatric  prob- 
lems are  treated.  Others  are  planning  sepa- 
rate services  for  alcoholics.  However,  no 
matter  what  the  pattern  for  treatment  may 
be,  the  new  National  Center  for  the  Preven- 
tion and  Control  of  Alcoholism  will  be  able 
to  provide  support  for  commuiilty  programs 
m  several  ways. 

The  Institute's  Regional  offices  will  handle 
local  requests  for  help  in  setting  up  treat- 
ment and  educational  programs.  It  will  take 
more  trained  people  to  do  this  Job,  and  Fed- 
eral funds  available  for  grants  to  training 
facilities  can  make  this  possible. 

I  shall  not  go  into  further  detail  this  eve- 
ning on  the  mechanics  necessary  to  make 
these  two  new  Centers  effective.  But  I  did 
want  to  tell  you  about  them  so  that  East 
Providence  and  other  Rhode  Island  commu- 
nities can  take  advantage  of  the  help  they 
will  have  to  offer. 

Because  we  can  all  be  sure  of  one  thing. 
SiUcides  and  alcoholics  will  not  disappear. 
even  if  we  look  the  other  way.  We  have 
done  this  so  long  that  today,  no  matter 
where  we  look,  we  see  the  tragic  results  of 
the  uncontrolled  ixse  of  alcohol,  and  in  too 
many  directions,  we  see  the  headlines  on 
suicide  or  the  man  Jumping  off  the  bridge. 
And  then  we  see  what  the  fact  of  that  un- 
prevented  suicide  does  to  the  family,  the 
friends  and  the  colleagues  left  behind. 

As  modern  Americans — even  though  we. 
personally,  may  never  have  been  affected  by 
someone's  self-inflicted  death,  or  never  have 
been  hurt  by  the  alcoholic  tragedy  of  a  per- 
sonal friend — we  know  that  a  healthy  com- 
munity Is  made  up  of  healthy  individuals. 

Health  and  health  services  are  now  com- 
munity business  and  a  civic  concern.  So, 
only  with  a  personal  investment  on  all  our 
parte  can  this  or  any  other  community  In  the 
United  States  become  a  healthy  place  In 
which  to  live. 


The  Late  Police  Chief  William  H.  Parker 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

ot     C.Mlyi'KNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Police  Chief 
Parker  was  one  of  our  Nation's  great  law- 
enforcement  ofEcens  and  one  of  the  new 
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breed  of  men  who  helped  to  revolution- 
ize the  jx)Uce  profession  in  the  United 
States. 

He  will  be  remembered  both  for  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  his  depart- 
ment and  for  the  personal  standard  of 
integrity  which  he  maintained. 

He  was  equal  to  the  challenges  of  the 
unique  period  in  which  he  lived.  He 
distinguished  hlm.self  during  a  time  of 
great  tension  and  -sinfe  in  American 
society. 

We  hope  that  he  was  not  irreplaceable 
But  to  his  great  credit  there  Is  much  evi- 
dence to  suggest  he  was 


Free  Pottafc  to  Combat  Zones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or     NEW      lEHSitT 

IN    I  HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  tf  - 
day  to  introduce  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  free  postajje  on  urst-class 
mail,  newspapers,  and  .small  parcels  for 
all  citizens  sending  that  mail  to  members 
of  the  US  Armed  Forces  serving  In  com- 
bat zones. 

I  was  surprised  to  discover  that  no 
Memt)ers  of  Congress  lias  introduced  leg- 
islation of  this  sort  before:  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  H  R  16389  is  given  im- 
mediate and  serious  consideration  so  that 
this  situation  can  be  quickly  alleviated 
Under  tliLs  bill,  mail  will  be  sent  by  air 
on  a  space-available  basl.s  on  U.S. -flag 
carriers  to  combat  zones,  as  designated 
by  the  President. 

On  November  1.  1965.  Public  Law  S9- 
3i5,  giving  free  postal  privileges  to  sol- 
cJiers  in  combat  areas  and  providing  for 
air  service  on  the  free  mail,  was  signed 
by  President  Johnson  and  enacted  Into 
law.  On  March  21  of  this  year,  the 
House  passed  H.R  13448  which  would 
provide  for  airmail  from  the  United 
States  to  combat  zone  areas  at  surface 
continental  rate.5.  This  measure  has  not 
yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  full  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Conunittee. 
Although  it  was  encouraging  to  see  the 
public  law  signed  and  it  was  heartening 
to  see  the  Hou.se  pass  the  latter  measure, 
neither  goes  far  enough  in  terms  of  giv- 
ing servicemen  the  maximum  opportuni- 
ties to  receive  mail. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
in  South'River.  N.J.,  who  told  me: 

I  am  thinking  of  nld^r  people  who  depend 
on  sociHl  seciin'y  for  iheir  onlv  income.  For 
people  In  tliU  category  and  people  on  relief 
It  would  .sometimes  alm(5st  be  impossible  to 
send  even  a  sm.ill  packaste  to  Vietnam. 

Why  must  it  be  bo  costly  to  send  n  small 
box  of  hope  love  and  a  bit  of  home  to  the 
GI's  who  are  so  bravely  sacrificing  tlieir  livos 
for  our  country 

Now,  It  may  cost  up  to  $4  08  to  send  a 
5 -pound  parcel  air  mail  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  the  point  of  embarka- 
tion for  Asian  mail.  To  many  families, 
this  may  prove  to  be  a  heas-y  financial 
burden. 


Here  is  a  situation  where  some  300.000 
soldiers  are  engaged  in  a  fight  for  their 
very  lives — tlie  least  we  at  home  could 
do  would  be  to  Insure  these  men  some 
small  measure  of  the  comforts  of  home 
»t  Is  unfair  both  to  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  parents  who  may 
be  prohibited  by  cosi,s  from  sending  them 
news  from  home  or  .small  packages 

It  Is  bad  for  morale  as  well.  In  a  com- 
munication to  Postmaster  General  l.,aw- 
rence  O'Brien,   the  President  has  said: 

Mall  Is  the  vital  link  that  bridges  vast 
•dl.stanre.s  bringing  w.irmth  and  news  and. 
most  Importjmi,  ea.sing  the  pain  of  separa- 
tion. To  have  mall  delivered  S(X)ner  is  to 
bring    home    that    much    closer. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  to  para- 
phrase the  President,  to  have  mall  deliv- 
ered morp  often  is  also  to  bring  home 
that  much  closer. 

It  i.s  a  well-known  fact  that  mail  call 
is  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  of  the  day 
of  a  stildler  in  combat  If  we  in  Wash- 
ington can  make  this  moment  a  bit  hap- 
pier, then.  I  think  that  we  can  .say  that 
we  are  doing  our  part. 

What  is  more,  this  bill  will  not  be  a 
burden  on  the  taxpayers.  I  ha\e  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Eugene  B.  Crowe.  Act- 
ing Assistant  Postmaster  General  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  that  revenue  lass 
on  first-class  letters  and  small  parcels 
going  to  Vietnam — based  on  a  survey 
made  at  the  San  Francisco  Post  Office — 
terminal  for  all  U-S.  mail  going  to  Viet- 
nam—will be  only  $1.6  million  Al- 
though $1.6  million  is  not  a  figure  which 
one  usually  precedes  with  "only,"  we 
must  put  the  cost  in  the  proper  perspec- 
ti\i'  of  the  entire  war.  Although  official 
ft<<urf's  are  not  available,  it  is  likely  that 
we  are  spending  $20  billion  a  year  or  more 
in  Vietnam.  In  comparison  to  that  fig- 
ure. $1.6  million  is  but  a  minute  fraction. 

Eric  Sevareid  hr.5  pointed  out  that  it 
costs  about  $1  million  for  each  member 
of  the  Vlelcong  that  American  forces  kill 
in  action.  This  additional  cost  of 
$133,000  a  month  will  not  be  great  at  all. 

In  addition,  we  have  set  precedents  in 
past  wars  of  giving  soldiers  mailing  prin- 
leges  home.  Now,  I  feel  tliat  an  extra 
measure  is  necessary  so  that  soldiers  are 
not  faced  with  the  problem  which  was 
reixjrted  by  Mrs.  Walter  Glynn,  national 
president  of  the  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary: 

A  serviitemua  in  Da  Nang  portrayed  the 
plight  of  tliose  who  receive  little  mall  when 
he  wrote  Although  I  would  like  a  hometown 
newspaper.  I  have  a  friend  who  needs  one 
more  than  I  do.  He  does  not  receive  mucli 
mail,  in  fact,  if  he  receives  a  letter  once  every 
two  weeks,  he's  lucky.  Some  time  ago  he  told 
me  that  U  he  had  his  hometown  news- 
paper, lie  would   not  miss  mail  so  much 

Certainly,  if  there  is  any  body  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  which  ought  to  receive  spe- 
cial compensation  from  the  Government, 
it  is  these  soldiers  serving  in  combat 
areas  I  believe  that  my  bill,  H.R.  16389, 
by  giving  these  men  the  added  "bonus  ' 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  loved  ones  and 
friends,  would  help  provide  a  needed  and 
vital  service  for  our  men  in  uniform. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  for  si>eedy  and  pos- 
itive action  on  my  legislation. 


Address  by  CoBfressmaa  Graham  Purceli 
at  the  Conference  of  the  Americas  on 
"Maloatrition  as  >  Vital  Factor  in  De- 
velopment," at  the  Hotel  El  Continental, 
Panama,  June  20,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF     TE.XA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr    WRIGHT.     Mr.  Speaker,  recently 

tlie  House  of  Representatives  pas.sed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  Food  For  Freedom 
Act  of  1966.  Within  days  after  the  Hou.se 
action,  a  very  exciting  demonstration  of 
Latin  America  on  the  move  in  the  war 
against  hunger  was  given  in  Panama 
when  more  than  175  Latui  American 
leaders  rcpre.seiUing  17  countries,  from 
government,  business,  church  organiza- 
tions, and  other  voluntary  groups  met 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  for 
Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Conference  was  to  build  an 
action  program  for  a  campaign  against 
malnutrition.  The  theme  of  the  Con- 
ference was  "Malnutrition — A  Vital  Fac- 
tor in  Socio-Economic  Development." 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  Conference,  a 
document  was  prepai^ed  which  has  be- 
come known  among  those  who  partici- 
liated  as  the  Charter  of  Panama  for 
Children." 

Mr.  Speaker,  life  in  Latin  America 
continues  to  be  very  grim.  Recently  the 
World  Health  Organization  released 
some  tragic  facts: 

Among  children  aged  one  to  four,  about 
half  the  deaths  are  attributable  to  malnti- 
trltlon. 

From  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn  in 
every  second  coflBn  carried  toward  a  grave  is 
the  body  of  a  child  who  could  live  no  longer 
than  five  years. 

Added  to  this  is  the  recent  leport  by 
.some  leading  nutritionists  in  Latin 
America  that  by  any  standard  accepta- 
ble in  the  United  States,  7  out  of  10  peo- 
ple in  Latin  Ameiica  would  be  considered 
malnourished. 

Action  Is  Indeed  needed.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  very  proud  to  announce 
that  a  fellow  Texan  and  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Congressman  Graham  Pur- 
cell,  addressed  that  Conference  and 
brought  to  the  Latin  American  leaders 
the  strong  conviction,  presented  just  a 
few  days  before  when  the  vote  was  taken 
on  the  Freedom  From  Hunger  Act,  that 
the  American  people  are  committed  to 
fi-eedom  from  hunger  for  all  men.  Surely 
he  spoke  for  all  of  us  when  he  said: 

We  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  support  those 
governments  and  those  people  who  are  com- 
mitting their  own  resources  to  tl^e  War 
Against  Hunger. 

Ctirry  home  to  your  countries  the  message 
tliat  the  Members  of  tlie  United  States  Con- 
gress .  .  .  and  all  our  fellow  countrymen, 
are  committed  to  that  battle. 

I  believe  his  speech  is  a  message  not 
only  for  the  Latin  American  leaders 
present  in   Panama,   but  I   believe   this 


speech  is  truly  a  useful  message  to  all 
peoples  who  have  a   national   will   and 
determination  to  help  themselves  in  the 
struggle  against  want. 
Congressman  Purcells  speech  follows : 

AUDBESS     BT     CONCRES.^MAN     OraHAM     rURCELL 
AT    THB    CONTERENCE    Or    THE     AMERICAS    ON 

Malnutrition  as  a  Vital  Fai-tor  in  De- 
velopment. Panama,  Jvne  20.  1966 
I  welcome  this  opportunity,  and  con.slder 
It  a  great  privilege  to  share'  with  you,  Uie 
leaders  In  the  campaign  against  malnutri- 
tion, some  of  the  concern  of  tlie  people  of  the 
United  States  and  some  of  the  leglfilative 
activities  of  the  United  States  Congress 
which  are  planned  to  help  those  who  are 
underfed  and   undernourished 

President  Johnson  has  Uiken  a  bold  lead 
in  the  right  aKainst  hunger  He  has  made  the 
position  of  our  people  clear  in  his  me-ssages 
to  the  Congress  .  .  .  and  the  Congress  iuus 
resp(jnded.  They  have  indicated  by  their 
actions  and  sjjeeches  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  fight  the  people  of  my  country  prefer  to 
respond  to     .   .   .  The  War  against  Hunger 

While  the  United  States  Is  generally 
tlunight  of  a«  being  affluent  and  Its  people  as 
being  well-fed.  our  Congress  has  recognized 
that  we  are  not  without  our  own  problems 
inviilvlng  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Mindful  of  this,  and  of  ihe  economic  ad- 
vantages that  accrue  to  a  society  where  each 
and  every  member  Is  properly  nourished. 
President  Johnson  recently  proposed  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  The  Congress, 
fully  aware  that  children  are  one  of  our 
most  valuable  assets.  Is  currently  working 
on  this  propo.sal. 

Specifically,  the  Congress  is  trying  to  ex- 
pand the  National  School  Lunch  Program  to 
reach  more  needy  children  The  program 
already  Is  serving  18  million  children  on  a 
regular  basis  The  Special  Milk  Program  is 
being  expanded  to  provide  more  milk  for 
children  who  need  it.  We  are  experimenting 
with  the  concept  of  a  Pilot  Schcxjl  Breakfast 
Program  which  will  be  tried  In  low-income 
areas.  Grants  are  being  made  to  schools 
to  develop  additional  food  service  facilities 
and  better  staffing  of  these  facilities. 

The  Food  Stamp  Plan  Is  another  domestic 
program  designed  to  fight  malnutrition. 
Through  this  program,  recipient  families 
have  increased  their  consumption  of  quality 
fcHxls,  such  as  meat,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
by  more  than  80',  .  President  Johnson  now 
visualizes  that  more  than  1.3  million  people 
will  be  receiving  Food  Stamp  help  a  year 
from  now. 

Legislation  which  has  been  receiving  a 
growing  amount  of  enthusl;ism  In  my  coun- 
try these  past  few  months  Is  the  Food  for 
Freedom  Program 

For  the  past  eleven  year.s,  the  United  States 
through  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  under 
Public  Law  480  has  delivered  150  million  tons 
of  food,  valued  at  more  than  $15  billion,  to 
nations  needing  more  food.  Seventy  million 
children  now  receive  United  States  food,  and 
yet,  the  problem  of  world  hunger  is  more 
serious    today   than   ever    before. 

On  this  premise  .  .  .  that  the  problem  of 
world  hunger  is  more  serious  today  than 
ever  before  .  the  Focxl  for  Freedom  pro- 
gram was  conceived  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  share  the  details  of  our  program  w'th  you 
at  this  Conference,  but  they  are  still  being 
formulated  by  the  United  States  Congress. 
An  emphasis  on  self-help  and  the  elinuna- 
tion  of  the  •'surplus'  concept  in  food  aid 
will,  however,  be  the  main  features  that 
distinguished  this  new  program  from  its 
predecessors.  By  the  elimination  of  the  "sur- 
plus" concept,  I  mean  we  will  begin  to  pro- 
duce for  recognized  needs  rather  than  ship- 
ping only  foods  which  are  in  surplus.  Also, 
under  the  new  program,  there  will  be  In- 
creasing stress  on  nutrition  .  .  .  especially 
for  young  people. 
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In  our  w'ork  on  the  problems  of  hungry 
people,  there  is  one  item  in  particular  whicli 
is  having  great  impact.  That  is  the  so-called 
"world  population  explosion,"  This  problem, 
and  the  related  threat  of  famine  have  been 
the  quiet  concern  of  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress for  several  years. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  problem  has  been 
tanught  into  focus  by  the  interest  of  the 
public  pres,«,  by  the  famine  In  India,  by  the 
heavy  purchases  of  wheat  by  communist  bloc 
countries  that  cannot  under  their  system 
develop  a  productive  farm  program,  and  by 
the  reduced  stockplle.s  in  my  own  country. 
The  problem  is  a  complex  one.  and  one 
which  deserves  lengthy  and  inten.sive  study. 
But  unfortunately  we  do  not  have  time  to 
give  it  the  study  it  needs  The  problem  is 
here — now — and  time  is  fleeting. 

CerUilnly  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  is 
the  fantastic  growth  rate  of  our  world  s  pop- 
ulation. I  know  many  of  you  are  more  famil- 
iar with  the  staggering  statistics  than  I  am, 
for  you  face  this  problem  in  your  own  coun- 
tries. To  show  how  serious  it  is  however,  to- 
tal world-wide  food  production  in  1965  was 
about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1964.  But,  in 
1965.  there  v^'cre  63  million  more  moutlis  to 
feed  than  the  year  before — more  than  enough 
to  populate  a  good-sized  covintry. 

Today,  there  are  more  human  beings  In 
the  world  who  are  underfed  and  undernour- 
ished than  the  population  of  the  entire 
world  In  1900. 

Another  part  of  the  problem  of  growing 
populations  and  less  food  for  eath  person 
lies  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  old  an- 
swers are  no  longer  available.  When  the 
United  States  was  developing,  the  answer 
to  our  increasing  population  was  for  people 
to  move  on  to  new  territory  and  to  open 
virgin  land  for  fSrm  production.  There  are 
no  longer  .such  promising  frontiers  in  the 
United  States,  and  very  few  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

All  over  the  world,  the  most  valuable  land 
is  already  tinder  cultivation.  Much  of  the 
land  which  is  not  in  use.  or  only  slightly 
used,  is  either  too  cold,  or  too  dry,  or  too 
rough,  or  too  hot,  or  too  wet,  or  too  remote, 
and  does  not  offer  the  immediate  potential 
we  need 

With  the  Increasing  population,  and  an 
Inability  to  find  new  land  readily  available 
for  easy  production,  the  less-developed  areas 
of  the  earth  are  loeing  their  battle  to  feed 
themselves.  Before  World  War  II.  these  less- 
developed  regions  exported  an  average  of 
eleven  million  tons  of  grain  per  year  to  the 
more  developed  areas  Since  then,  the  situa- 
tion has  been  reversed  and  these  less-devel- 
opeU  regions,  which  are  now  the  areas  of 
highest  populaUon  growth,  have  to  Import 
more  than  20  million  tons  annually  from 
the  developed  regions. 

A  third  problem  Is  the  Increasing  number 
of  people  who  are  living  in  the  cities  where 
they  cannot  supply  even  a  portion  of  their 
own  food.  They  are  becoming  increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  extremely  complex  mar- 
keting distribution  system. 

Although  half  of  the  world's  population 
still  is  cla.ssified  as  agricultural,  people  are 
beginning  to  pile  up  at  a  faster  and  faster 
rate  in  our  cities.  This  may  contribute  to 
econcwnlc  growth  and  industrial  progress, 
but^ln  the  case  of  food— it  means  that 
many,  many  millions  of  people  are  at  the 
mercy  of  imported  supplies.  It  also  means 
that  the  ability  of  the  rural  areas  to  expand 
food  production  easily  and  quickly  under 
conditions  of  crisis  is  more  limited  than  it 
might  be  otherwise. 

Another  problern  area  which  needs  study 
is  that  of  increasing  productivity"  of  land 
already  under  cultivation.  Increitsing  the 
yield,  the  nutritive  value,  efficiency  of  har- 
vest, storage,  and  distribution  are  problems 
which  must  be  solved.  Unfortunately,  an- 
swers  to   these  problems   will   not  solve  our 


immediate     situation,    but     do    hold     great 
promise  for  the  future. 

Along  this  line  I  want  to  report  a  major 
breakthrough  In  developing  the  nutritive 
value  of  food.  Purdue  University  has  Just 
recently  identified  a  new  genetic  component 
which  nearly  doubles  the  protein  level  of 
corn  and  other  grains.  AID  is  now  initiating 
a  project  to  make  this  discovery  available  in 
Latin  America.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  food  discoveries  In  recent  years  and 
is  a  real  triumph  In  our  struggle  against 
malnutrition. 

Another  consideration  to  the  problem  is 
the  fact  that  people  all  over  the  world  are 
seeking  and  expecting  better  diets.  Those 
who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  adequate 
nutrition  see  others  around  them  eating  their 
fill.  We.  in  the  Congress,  know  that  our  citi- 
zens will  not  tolerate  a  program  which  might 
reduce  the  availability  of  reasonably  priced 
food  in  our  own  country.  We  also  know  that 
people  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  are  no 
different  in  this  respect.  When  they  become 
accustomed  to  a  diet  of  good  food,  they  tend 
to  react  strongly  to  any  reduction.  FYiendly 
governments  can  get  into  serious  difficulties 
with  their  people  when  their  food  supply  is 
curtailed,  for  any  reason. 

In  short,  temporary  programs  which  mere- 
ly whet  the  appetite  of  our  people  must  be 
avoided  unless  we  are  also  prepared  by  means 
of  long-range  programs  to  be  sure  the  people 
will  be  fed  equally  well  in  the  future. 

There  is  another  problem  which  I  feel  has 
been  a  significant  contributor  to  the  inter- 
national food  crisis.  For  centuries,  it  has 
been  an  economic  truth  that  industrial  so- 
cieties can  be  built  only  on  a  sound  agricul- 
tural foundation.  Too  many  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  have  ambitions  of  becoming  in- 
dustrial nations  and  have  failed  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  first  develop  a  sound 
agricultural  base.  Too  many  national  eco- 
nomic plans  have  milked  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy  of  necessary  capital 
to  spend  it  on  unnecessary,  or  poorly 
planned,  industrial  adventures"  ...  or  both 
.  .  .  and  some  have  even  squandered  their- 
national  resources  and  economic  resources  on 
petty  external  or  internal  wars.  This  re- 
duces both  the  total  food  supply,  and  the  In- 
centive for  production. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  which 
must  be  faced  if  the  people  In  our  hemi- 
sphere, and  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  are 
going  to  be  properly  fed  There  are  many 
other  problems  of  a  political,  economic,  and 
social  nature.  I  have  not  even  discussed 
the  serious  marketing  and  distribution  diffi- 
culties. I  have  not  mentioned  the  physical 
problems  of  many  of  the  receiving  countries, 
such  as  inadequate  port  fatuities.  This  dis- 
cussion has  not  considered  the  more  Imme- 
diate problems,  like  drouth.  Furthermore, 
we  must  recognize  the  political  motives  and 
self-interests  of  the  governments  with  which 
we  will  be  working.  And,  in  looking  for 
solutions,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  countries  most  in  need  of 
food  assistance  are  also  the  countries  least 
able  to  pay  for  it. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  these  prob- 
lems. There  Is  no  neat  little  legislative  pack- 
age available  to  us  which  can  solve  the 
world's  hunger  problem.  And  so,  the  United 
States  Congress  has  been  looking  for  new 
approaches  to  a  solution  of  the  growing  in- 
ternational food  crisis. 

Massive  foreign  aid  has,  in  the  past,  been 
one  of  the  solutions  adopted  by  the  United 
States.  Now.  however,  it  has  become  very 
difficult  to  get  approval  of  these  programs  In 
the  Congress.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  our 
pe<iple  that  they  must  be  taxed  to  pay  for 
donated  supplies  of  food  and  other  items 
going  to  countries  who  then  spend  their 
money  for  military  and  other  purposes  rather 
than  for  the  development  of  agriculture. 
This  Is  particularly   true  when  the   military 
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purpoees  are  coairary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  It  Is  equally  dlfflcult  lu 
eiplaln  to  our  consiltuenrs  that  they  are 
being  taxed  U>  make  up  for  shortage*  based 
on  the  InabilUy  of  some  recipient  mitlon*  to 
collect  their  own  taxes. 

Missive  toreli^n  aid  has  other  shortcom- 
ings II  h:is  a  tendency  to  lead  countries  to 
btcome  dependent  on  donated  supplies. 
rather  Uian  encouraguig  the-  recipient  .  oun- 
tnes  to  develop  i(ri>grttn»s  lor  themselves 

Also,  such  a  pnairuni  tends  to  develop  -"> 
appetite  of  the  pe.  .pie  tor  a  continuing  sup- 
ply of  better  food  This.  In  turn,  ran  crei.ic 
some  serious  poluical  difficulties  between  our 
governments. 

.Mid.  we  do  not  wuiit  I.,  hwry  a  people'.s 
pride  111  an  t.'.aUinctie  ul  ».,-li  meiiuing  United 
State.,  cir>nty  Instead  we  want  to  extend 
A  helping  hand  wliere\er  pos.-*ible  lu  a  man- 
ner which  will  encour.nse  irlendly  developihi? 
countries  to  work  out  their  own  solutions  to 
their  individual  protjlems 

We  are  not  looking  for  dependencies  We 
.ire  looking  for  independent  purmers  who  will 
work  with  the  United  States  u>  make  a  better 
life    for    men    of    gixxl    will     wherever    ihe\ 

mav  t>e 

Certainly  our  solutions  must  be  more  than 
iiiswers  to  temporary  ne«ds  for  more  food 
We  must  also  concentrate  on  finding  solu- 
tions which  show  promise  of  being  long  term 
First,  we  must  face  up  to  the  problem  of  a 
rapld'v  growing  popul.ition  and  work  on  p<.>p- 
ulatkin  controls  I  recogni/e  that  any  pro- 
gram in  this  area  will  be  loaded  with  eco- 
nomw.  political,  reugl  us,  and  social  con- 
flict    .     but  work  must  begin 

Last  year,  fur  the  first  lime  in  my  country 
a  Congressional  committee  held  extensive 
hearings  on  population  controls.  The  study 
win  be  resumed  For  the  first  time,  a  Preal- 
dent  of  tlse  Unile<l  Stales  is  .speaking  on  the 
problem  Encoura>!enient  has  been  given  bv 
the  actions  and  words  of  the  Pope  who  Is 
giving  new  study  and  thought  to  the  problem 
Within  rect-nt  months,  [uibllc  attention  In 
the  Americas  Wivs  focused  on  a  significant 
discussion  meeting  held  In  Call  Colombia. 
on  problems  cf  population  All  these  Indica- 
tors olTar  h  'pe  that  j><">sut'.p  nctlons  will  be 
taken  In  the  near  future  to  help  cope  with 
the  iK-ipiiIalKin  crisis.  If  you  and  I  have  anv 
concern  for  hungry  people,  wf  must  press  ff.r 
these  answers  i 

Secondly  pe<i[>le  from  sU  the  Americas 
must  work  together  to  est,iblish  sound  agri- 
cultural programs  United  States  food  pro- 
duction will  not  ellmlna'e  the  food  shortage 
At  best  it  can  only  be  a  temporary  answer 
to  the  present  food  shortage  We  want  t<i 
assist  your  efforts  with  our  technology  and 
skills  In  agriculture  be<au8e  we  believe 
working  together  we  can  find  more  last- 
ing answers  Ui  :ar  greater  f  xxl  production 
m  our  hemisphere  In  connection  with  these 
c  luslderatlons.  President  Johnson  stated 
that.  "There  is  one  characteristic  common 
to  all  who  have  Increased  the  productivity  of 
their  farms  A  national  will  and  determina- 
tion U)  help  themseUes   ■ 

This  ir.crease  in  productli'ii  will  require 
more  fertilizer  technical  services,  tractors, 
and  other  equipment  resulting  In  new  In- 
dustries and  more  Jobs  for  your  workers  r". 
course  the  United  States  wants  to  help 
supply  the  needs  which  you  cannot  produce 
at  hf)me  Such  progress  will  mean  stronger 
economies  and  in  all  candor,  stronger 
economies  and  increased  trade  make  better 
neighbors  It  Is  no  secret  that  crime 
di.sease  and  revoUition  breed  and  multiply 
where  there  is  hunger  and   poverty. 

Now  for  the  first  time  In  our  history,  my 
c  >untry  Is  in  a  position  In  which  it  can  work 
with  vou  in  making  real  progress  against 
the  scourege  of  hunger  We  have  a  new  fann 
program  which  gives  us  much  needed 
flexibility  My  fellow  countrymen  are  ready 
to  accept    the   challenge     for   It   glyes   us   an 


opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  compassion 
;ind  concern  of  our  people,  a  free  people. 
for  our  fellow  man 

We  believe  that  all  the  American  Na- 
tions ,  .  Joined  together  in  efforU  to  con- 
quer our  own  problems  .  .  can  Join  together 
to  help  others  who  have  even  greater 
problems. 

C>ur  creed  is  simple  Ours  Is  a  nation  of 
'leople  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
individual  people  Ours  Is  a  governiuent 
which,  under  God.  .seeks  to  serve  people 
rather  than  be  served  by  people.  We  cannot. 
.itid  Will  not.  deny  to  our  cltisiien.s  either  the 
treedom  of  opportunity,  or  fotxl  for  their 
iKHiies  We  cannot  be  true  to  these  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time,  Ignore  the  problems  of 
luingry  pe<iple  elsewhere  In  the  world 
President  J ohnsfm  has  told  us 
•  niere  is  .i  great  moral  principle  at  stake 
U  is   not  right  m   a   world   of   such    in- 

tiiilie  possibilities  .  .  that  children  should 
(tie  or  hunger,  that  young  people  should  live 
.n  ignorance  that  men  should  live  In  misery, 
sliro'.ided  in  despair 

If  we  truly  mean  our  commitment  to 
fre»><lom  we  must  help  strike  at  the  condi- 
tions which  make  a  mockery  of  that  hope 
■■We  have  the  skills  and  resources  to  im- 
prow  the  ii:e  of  men  I  do  not  believe  we 
lac!',  the  imagination  to  hud  ways  to  shatter 
the  barrier  between  mans  capacity  and 
inaii's  needs  " 

When  the  President  presented  the  Food 
for  Freedom  program  to  the  Congress,  he 
pointed  out  that  when  men  and  their 
families  are  hungry.  pcKirly  clad  and  lU- 
houscU.  the  world  is  restless  and  civiliza- 
tion exists  at  befit  In  troubled  peace    • 

For  Americans  of  both  North  and  South 
America,  there  is  only  one  ans-wer  We  must 
(urn  our  collective,  creative  abilities  loose 
on  the  problem  of  fixjd  production  and  to- 
gether develop  the  great  agriculture  produc- 
tive capacitv  wc  possess  to  feed  hungry  peo- 
ple wherever  they  may  live 

You  the  leaders  as.sembled  here  today. 
have  accepted  this  challenge  Your  presence 
•It   this  Conference  makes  this  clear. 

You  know  we  will  not  have  an  easy  victory. 
The  struggle  will  be  long  and  arduous,  but 
I  ask  you  .  what  better  w;ir  could  mankind 
be  engaged  In  than  one  to  achieve  Freedom 
from  Hunger"  lor  all  men'.' 

Ai  a  member  of  the  United jSlales  Con- 
gress I  believe  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  We  pledge  our  best  efforts  to 
support  those  governments  and  those  people 
who  are  committing  their  own  resources  to 
the  War  against  Hunger  " 

Carry  home  to  your  countries  the  message 
tliiit  the  Members  of  tTie  United  States  Con- 
gress and  all  our  fellow  countrymen,  are 
committed  to  that  battle. 


A  i-Year  Term  for  Congresimcn 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

OF      F  LORID.4 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vednef>dau.  July  20.  1966 
Mr.  MATTHEWS  Mr  Speakei  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  enclose  the  testimony  that  I  presented 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  in  support  of  my 
House  Joint  Resolution  412.  a  4-year 
term  for  Congressmen.  Even  though  my 
term  of  office  expires  this  year.  I  feel  that 
a  4-ycar  term  for  Congressmen  will  mean 
better  service  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 


dedicated  public  servants,  and  I  surely 
hope  that  my  colleairues  who  agree  with 
me  will  continue  to  work  for  this  goal. 

My  testimony  follows: 

A  4-YrAR  T«M  ms  CtiNCRFSsMr-J 
I  Festlmoiiy  of  Hon  D  R  •'Bit  i  ^r' Matthfws. 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitution- 
al Amendments  of  the  Sei.ste  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  In  supp<irt  of  Hou«e  Joint 
Re6<ilutlon    4121 

Mr  Chairman  I  am  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  in  behalf  of  H.J  Res  412. 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  :\  four  year  terir  f'  r  Memt:>ers  of 
(he  House  of  Representallves  My  resolution 
is  similar  lo  H  J  Res  3M  by  the  gentleman 
'r,,:n  Kentucky.  Mr  CHrir  which  provides 
!.->r  half  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  elected  each  two  years,  as 
nearly  eqtitil  a."  possible  Hall  cf  the  Mem- 
bers would  be  elected  for  two  years  and  half 
ror  four  vcars  bv  lot  nfter  the  ti,rst  election 
or  chiingev  Mv  re«olution  further  provides 
thai  lnruiTil>ent  Members  of  the  Hou.se  mav 
not  resign  to  seek  any  other  elective  otflce 
unless  vac;iiit   when  sought 

The  present  two  year  term  for  Representa- 
tives was  instituted  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  In  the  belief  that  such  a  term 
would  be  sufficiently  long  to  en-able  Members 
of  the  House  to  come  to  t^rips  with  public  Is- 
sues and  to  give  the  best  of  them.selves  to  the 
resolution  of  these  i.ssues  and  yet  sutflclently 
short  so  that  they  would  be  placed  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  rights  and  lef;ltl- 
niate  Interests  of  their  constituents  In  the 
forefront    of   their   thinking   and   acting. 

The  factors  Involved  in  public  Issues  have 
(hanged  so  completely  and  have  become  so 
enormously  complex  and  highly  technical 
that  the  two  year  term  for  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  h.is  not  only  ceased  Ui  further  the 
alms  that  the  Founding  Fathers  had  m  mind 
but  actuatry  frusinites  their  attainment 

Con.sider  if  you  please,  some  of  the  public 
issues  with  which  Members  of  the  House  are 
concerned  and  which  were  not  their  concern 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  To- 
day Congress  must  confront  the  problem  of 
unemployment  caused  by  technological  in- 
novation. It  has  allocated  to  lUself  the  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  the  needs  of  our 
public  schools.  It  must  .seek  consUnt  reso- 
lution of  the  conflict  between  management 
and  labor  It  must  determine  the  future 
of  our  lechnologlcal  effort  in  space  It  must 
Judge  the  needs  of  our  urban  centers  with 
respect  to  such  things  as  housing  and  ma.ss 
transit  It  must  respond  lo  the  probleiTis 
of  agriculture.  It  must  determine  the  role 
of  government  In  experimental  research  In 
the  physical  sciences  It  must  pass  laws  in 
the  area  of  our  national  security  that  are 
becoming  tremendously  more  complex  It 
mtist  evaluate  the  mounting  problems  of 
banking  and  currency.  It  Is  being  urged  to 
consider  more  and  more  legislation  In  the 
area  of  civil  rights 

We  could  continue  with  examples  of  the 
responsibilities  of  Congre-ss  today  which  did 
not  confront  our  forebears  In  the  e.irly  days 
of  the  Republic  I  maintain  th.it.  If  Con- 
gress is  to  continue  ti  fulfill  the  dtiiles  as- 
signed to  it  bv  the  Vmerlcan  people,  each 
and  every  Representative  in  tU*.  House,  from 
the  freshman  member  to  the  most  senior, 
must  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  .social  factors  and  an  insight  Into 
the  mora!  obligations  implicit  in  complex 
social  situations,  which  are  Indispensable  to 
the  work  of  legislation,  I  maintain  that  a 
four  year  term  for  members  enhances  their 
opportunity  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  acquire  that  practical  grasp  and  moral  In- 
sight Our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment envisaged  lawmakers  who  would  be 
able  in  a  reflective  and  objective  attitude  to 
consider  the  vital  issues  of  the  day  Two 
years  is  simply  tcfo  short  a  time. 


Consider  the  situation  of  the  new  Congress- 
man. He  must,  nrst  of  all,  familiarize  him- 
self wltn  the  procedure  by  which  Congress 
conducts  the  public  business.  He  must  nec- 
essarily do  this  before  he  gets  down  to  the 
public  business  itself.  This  procedure  must 
become  second  nature  to  him  and  he  must 
become  a  real  member  of  the  family  before 
he  can  begin  to  reall7,e  his  potentlaUtles  as 
a  legislator  He  must  organize  his  office  staff, 
hire  a.sslstanus  and  a.sslgn  Jobs  In  such  a  way 
as  to  prfivlde  himself  with  the  best  possible 
service  It  Is  no  small  task  and  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  time,  especially  in 
the  beginning  The  new  Congressman  has 
been  sent  to  Congress  by  his  constituents  to 
deal  with  national  issues  and  to  perform  the 
public  business  Two  years.  I  believe,  even 
without  con.mclerlng  the  time  required  to  get 
an  office  staff  in  motion,  is  not  enough  time 
to  acquire  the  understanding  of  the  great 
issues  that  face  this  Republic. 

Now.  no  sooner  has  tiie  new  Congressman 
been  elected,  no  sooner  has  he  arrived  to 
undertake  his  legislative  duties,  than  he  Is 
compelled  to  face  up  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
election. With  a  two-year  term,  the  very  next 
year  is  an  election  year  for  the  Representative 
during  the  First  Session  of  Congress.  His 
whole  political  future.  In  order  to  remain  In 
a  position  to  represent  most  effectively  his 
political  spectrum,  depends  on  his  re-election. 
Can  it  be  expected  of  him  that  he  will  not 
feel  pressured  to  devote  a  good  part  of  his 
energy  to  maintaining  the  support  of  his 
constituents? 

During  my  fourteen  years  as  a  Member  of 
Contjre.ss.  I  have  only  had  opposition  In  three 
primary  elections  and  I  have  had  no  op- 
ponent In  the  general  elections.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  nip  during  my  fourth  year  In 
Congress  to  ab.sent  myself  for  six  weeks  to 
campaign  and  again,  after  ten  years  In  Con- 
gress it  was  necessary  for  me  to  absent  myself 
for  approximately  the  same  amount  of  time, 
while  tills  last  year  I  was  away  for  approxi- 
mately four  motiths  In  a  primary  campaign 
that,   I  regret   to  say,   was   unsuccessful. 

For  the  record,  may  I  be  permitted  to  point 
out    that    when    the    Florida    State    Legisla- 
ture combined  my  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict with  the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
repre.sented   by   my   friend   and   opponent.   I 
had  ten  thousand  le.ss  registered  Democratic 
voters   In   my   district    than    he    had    in    his 
This   was   a   dlsadvantjige    that    I    could    not 
overcome.    To  go  on,  however,  with  the  prob- 
lem of  absence  from  Congress,  both  I  and  my 
oppt.nent,  let  me  repeat,  were  away  for  ap- 
proximately four  months  of  this  Second  Ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-Ninth  Congress      We    In 
Florida,  are  fortunate  In   that  our  primary 
elections   are    over    in    Mav    and    we    have   a. 
chance    to    be    present    for    the    debate    and 
votes   on   most  of   the   critical    Issues   facing 
Congress        From      January      of      this      year 
through  May  3,  the  date  of  our  first  primary 
election    in   Florida,    there    were    82    quorurii 
calls  and  yea  and   nay   votes   In   the  House 
Since  then,  as  of  July  l.  there  have  been  75' 
and  there  probably  will  be  at  least  that  many 
more  before  this  session  of  Congress  Is  ad- 
journed      Howevtr,    those    of   my    colleagues 
in  Florida  who  have   Republican  opposition 
must    concCT-n'-.them.selves    about    the    cam- 
paign before  the  November  election 

Let  me  emphasize  that.  In  mv  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  stres-sing  problems  of  a  Congress- 
man Is  how  to  campaign  and  remain  an  ef- 
fective Member  of  Congress  during  that  pe- 
riod of  campaigning.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  campaigning  should  be  done  the 
year  around.  The  question  is.  that  since 
Congress  now  meets  ten.  eleven,  and  even 
twe  ve  months  a  year,  at  what  time  of  the 
session  would  you  get  official  permLsslon  to 
d-uii'™/^""''  campaign?  The  adjournment 
dates  of  Congress  during  the  past  six  years 

r'ln  H^?  "^  'S""*-"^^  '"  '^«°'  '^'^  September 
I,  in  1961,  on  .September  27;  In  1962  on  Oc- 
tober n.  in  1963  on  December  30:  In  1964.  on 
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October  3;  and  last  year.  1965.  on  October 
23.  This  year  most  of  us,  I  believe,  would 
agree  that  we  are  certainly  going  to  be  here 
for  several  more  months. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  negative  effect  of 
a  Congressman's  absence,  due  to  campaign- 
ing, on  his  committee  work.  In  Congress  as 
we  know,  legislation  is  largely  bv  committee. 
The  precise  and  tedious  details  of  legislation 
are  the  responsibilities  of  the  committees 
The  Congressman's  presence  is  as  essential  In 
a  committee  meeting  as  It  Is  during  the  de- 
bate and  final  vote  on  an  issue  on  the  Floor 
of  the  House. 

So,  certainly,  if  a  Congressman  could  be 
elected  for  a  four  year  term,  the  fact  of  ab- 
senteeism should   be  tremendously  reduced. 
I  believe  that  a  four  year  term  would  give 
a  Member  of  Congress  a  more  secure  feeling 
which,  in   turn,  would  give  him  a  freedom 
which  he  must  nave  in  order  t-o  devote  him- 
self, heart  and  soul,  to  his  legislative  duties. 
I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  concern  for  po- 
litical   success    and    devotion    to    legislative 
duty    are    necessarily    contradictory    *Thev 
may   or   may   not   be.     The   motivation   in- 
volved in  one  Is  likely  to  be  different  from 
that  involved  in  the  other      Elected  Repre- 
sentatives are  not  meant  to  enjoy  absolute 
political    security.     That    would    contradict 
the   meaning   and   efficacy   of  representative 
government,  but  the  relative  political   inse- 
curity and  apprehension  engendered  by  too 
frequent  elections  are  obstacles.  I  maintain 
to  wholehearted  devotion  to  the  public  busi- 
ness.   I  say  this  in  the  knowledge  of  the  num- 
bers   of    Congressmen    who.    much    to    their 
credit,  have  risen  above  such  insecurity  and 
nave  demonstrated   complete  dedication   to 
the  public  business  to  be  done  in  Washing- 
ton. ^ 

It  Is  my  conviction,  Mr.  Chairman  that 
both  the  future  role  of  Congress  In  national 
aifalrs  and  the  fundamental  Interests  of 
constituents  would  be  enhanced  by  the  four 
year  term  for  Representallves. 

Mr.   Chairman.   I  believe  that   the   funda- 
mental Interests  of  our  constituents  are  first 
the  preservation  of  genuinely  representative 
government.    By  this.  I  mean"  that  the  rights 
and   interests    of   constituents    are    put    for- 
ward and  effecUve-.y  represented  in  the  very 
process  by  which  we  formulate  law.     If  Con- 
gressmen   are    handicapped    in    acquiring    a 
comprehensive   grasp   of   dlfficu't    and    com- 
plex, problems   so   that   effective   power    be- 
gins to  P.1SS  to  the  Executive  Branch,  to  that 
extent,   the  rights   and   interests  of  constit- 
uents will  not  be  properly  represented  in  the 
process    of    making    decisions    which    affect 
their    lives.      The    second    fundamental    in- 
terest of  constituents  is  the  public  interest 
as   It  incorporates   their  own   legitimate   In- 
terests.     Certainly    it    would    be   to    the   ad- 
vantage   of    the    American    people,    as    con- 
stituents  of    the   House    of   Representatives 
for  each  member  to  be  given  a  better  chance 
to    contribute    a    comprehensive    knowledge 
of  factors  and  a  deeper  moral  Insight  toward 
a  furtherance  of  the  public  interest      With 
a  better  chance  to  deal  with  the  public  issues 
which  a  four  year  term  would  afford    every 
Member  of  the  House  would  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate more  conclusively  his  qualifications 
as   a   lawmaker   and   constituents   would    be 
able  to  Judge  his  qualifications  more  effec- 
tively 

I  believe  that  a  four  year  term  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  reduce  expenditures 
for  political  purposes  and  to  me  this  Is  one 
of  the  most  necessary  problems  which  de- 
mands our  attention  as  we  consider  this  Im- 
portant matter.  I  believe  that  on  the  aver- 
age a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, to  be  re-elected  when  he  is  opposed 
has  to  spend  fifty  thousand  dollars  Some 
Members  of  Congress  have  lo  spend  two  or 
three  times  this  amount.  Others  spend  less 
Up  until  this  current  year,  during  my  four- 
teen years  In  Congress.  I  have  only  "had  to 
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spend  a  little  over  thirty  thousand  dollars 
In  all  my  campaigns.  My  expenditures  for 
the  primary  campaign  this  vear  amounted 
to  approximately  fifty  thousand  dollajs  The 
adequate  financing  of  a  political  campaign 
IS.  let  me  repeat,  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
that  confronts  us. 

If  only  Americans  would  individually  give 
a   small   amount   to   the  candidate  of   their 
choice  without  extracting  from  him  anv  po- 
litical   promise!      But,    seemlnglv     thev    are 
not  gomg  to  do  this.     It  means   then"  that 
If  you  have  a  campaign  every  two  years  vou 
are   going   to   have    to   spend   a    tremend"ous 
amount  of  time  seeking  campaign  contribu- 
tions, that  do  not  obligate  you,  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  carry  on  the  necessary  advertis- 
ing program  that  is  essential  to  befng  elected 
Surely  I  believe  we  can  agree  that  to  run  a 
campaign  every  four  years  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive than  to  run  one  every  two  years     I 
recognize    that   this   matter   is   of   basic    In- 
terest  to  the  candidate  and  not   to  the  con- 
stituent.   I  maintain,  however,  that  with  less 
worry   about   the   financial   aspects   of   cam- 
paigning, the  Congressman  can  apply  him- 
self to  the  problems  of  his  constituency  in  a 
much  more  effective  fashion. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  mv  con- 
viction that  a  four  year  term  would  advance 
the  Interests  of  Congress,  as  such-  the  In- 
terests of  Congressmen;  and  the  interests 
or  the  American  people  as  constituents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Let  me  add  that 
as  a  defeated  Congressman  a  four  year  term 
win  be  of  no  help  to  me  It  will,  though  In 
my  opinion,  be  of  tremendous  value  to  a 
se't^^","^  dedicated  public  servants  whose 
haiic^         °"'"   ^°""^'>"   ^"1    ^   greatly   en- 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdap.  July  20,  1966 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  another  poll  of  public  opinion 
in  the  18th  Congressional  District  of 
Penn.sylvania.  The  district  embraces 
most  of  Allef-'heny  Countv  north  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  ba.Mcallv  resi- 
dential and  industrial,  and  cont'ains  a 
large  variety  of  ethnic  eroups.  The  dis- 
trict aLso  varies  from  wealthy  areas  to 
economically  distressed  areas  but  at 
present  unemployment  there  is  low. 

The  total  number  of  citizens  replying 
to  the  questionnaire  was  pratifyingly 
larpe.  and  probably  sufficient  to  repre- 
sent a  referendum  on  each  issue  The 
tabulated  results  with  some  observations 
are  included  below.  I  sincerelv  hope 
many  will  find  them  interesting  and  in- 
formative. 

Tabuuiteo  Results  tor  Poll  Conducted 
June  1966 

1.  What  should  we  do  about  Vietnam? 
( Please  select  only  one. ) 

(8)   Continue  our  present  course,  8 "Tc. 

(b)  Mount  an  all-out  effort  (not  includ- 
ing nuclear  or  chemical  weapons)  for  a  mili- 
tary victory.  55'; . 

(c)  Hold  key  defensible  positions  and  try 
to  negotiate  a  settlement.    19',. 

(d)  Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible.   18"",. 
Practically   all   your   replies   were   received 

before    the    U.S.    bombing    of    oil    depoU   In 
North  Vietnam,  so  it  is  evident  that  most  of 
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our  people  favured  the  decuslun  to  do  so  be- 
fore It  waa  made  In  our  February  poll  81 '^ 
of  our  respondents  agreed  that  we  were  dolni? 
the  right  thing  In  finhting  to  preserve  the 
Independence  of  South  Vietnam 

2  Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  one 
best  step  t.>  fight  lnnau.>n  und  the  rising 
cost  of  living' 

lai  Increa.se  personal  and  corporate  n- 
come  taxes.  4  ,  . 

lb.    Reduce    domestic    Federal    spending. 


Id  Impose  Pederul  wage,  price,  and  credit 
control    19".  . 

Our  people  realize  that  Inflation  Is  the 
cruelesl  uix  of  all  and  they  clearly  feel  that 
the  best  way  to  hght  It  Is  to  cut  the  amount 
of  Federal  domestic  spenduig  which  Is  al- 
ready seriously  eroding  the  value  of  our  dol- 
lar  However,  spending  Federfi!  revenues  for 
pet  projects  rontuiues  lo  be  .so  popular  with 
the  voters  that  reducmt;  the  bulging  budget 
is  not  as  ea.sv  as  it  would  appear  In  the  Feb- 
ruary poll  81  indtcitfd  iti:i;  they  expectel 
.1   10'.    Increase  m  mnaiion  within  2  years 

;!  Do  you  thinlc  the  War  on  Po\erty'  Ill's 
been    worth    the   cisf      Yes,    12.;    No.   88". 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  regardless 
of  the  ideals  enibotlied  in  tie  War  on  Pu. - 
erty."  the  agency  in  charge  has  done  a  poor 
Job  and^that  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  tl  Is 
big  monev  spending  project  have  been  tie 
officials  selected  U)  adnUnlsl.r  the  progri-ns 
instead  of  the  needy 

4  Wduld  you  vote  for  substantial  cuts  in 
our     foreign     aid     program^      Yes.    87'    ;     Nt). 

13r. 

For  many  yeais  uur  people  have  been  voic- 
ing increasing  disenchantment  with  our  f<  r- 
eign  aid  expenditures  It  is  Interesting  t.<) 
note  ihjit  In  February  of  Ihui  year  85'.  ai- 
swered  Yes  when  we  asked  the  limlt.ed  ques- 
tion. •Should  the  US  withh-jld  foreign  aid 
from  nations  that  do  not  generally  suppcrt 
our  foreign  policies?"     lo' ,    answered  No. 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  crash  program  to  je 
the  ftrst  nation  to  land  a  man  on  the  nux):i'.' 
Yes.  38      .   No,  62'.  . 

Our  race  with  Russia  to  be  the  first  nation 
to  land  a  man  on  the  inoon  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  pride  and  prestige.  Our  current 
cr.tsh  prtigram  is  Ci>i>ling  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  denimidR  the  time  and  skills  of 
hundreds  of  scientist.'*  and  technicians  that 
could  be  saved  U  we  were  to  proceed  at  a 
more  measured  p.ire.  lii  fact,  many  believe 
that  a  Joint  efforr  by  nT^^  nations  capable  of 
helping  would  be  good  and  that  we  should 
try  to  bring  about  surh  a  cooperative  effort 
8  Do  you  favor  the  proposal  that  all 
American  youth.';  be  drafted  for  two  years  of 
Federal  military  or  civilian  service'  Yes. 
66   r  ;   No,  34   .  . 

Several  years  ago  our  responUems  voted 
definitely  In  favor  of  universal  military  train- 
ing so  the  resulta  here  are  not  surprising 
There  is  also  a  genernl  feeling  that  the  pres- 
ent draft  regulations  result  In  too  many  in- 
justices. Tins  was  iliu.strnted  in  our  Feb- 
ruaxy  poll  when  79  ,  said  that  they  thouglit 
the  draft  regulations  exempted  too  many 
young  men  on  physical,  mental,  and  educa- 
tional grounds 

7  Do  you  favor  Federal  standards  for 
packaging  and  labeling  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts '    Yes.  86     :  No,  14 

This    IS    the    hrst    time    tliat    we    have    In- 
cluded  a  question   on    this  subject,   and  the 
results  here  suggest   that   the  great  majority 
of   consumers    feel   confused   or   deceived   by 
the    multiplicity    of   sizes   and   welghu    that 
are  displayed  on  the  shelves  or  are  advertised 
Although  standardl/ation   ut  packaging  and 
labeling    will    put    some    companies    to    con- 
siderable expense,   it  i.s  likely   that  action   In 
this  direction  will  be  made  by  the  Congress 
3,  Would  yoLi  vote  to  permit  political  con- 
tributions of  up  to  $100  to  be  allowable  in- 
come  tax   deductions?      Yes.   45";.;    No.   55'.  . 
The    results    on    this    question    were    the 
closest  on  the  poll  and  do  not  reflect  a  clear 


cut  pro  or  con  decision.  With  the  ternflc  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  political  campaigns 
something  must  be  done  to  help  candidates 
nnanciuUv.  or  only  the  rich  will  be  able  to 
run  for  lm')ortant  ottices  Perhaps  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  aaked  for  an  allowable 
deduction  of  les.s  than  »1(K)  isay  »6<J .  more 
would  support  the  propot.al 

9  Would  you  favor  uniform  irattic  regula- 
tions, automobile  safety  devices,  and  drucr  s 
license  requirements  throughout  our  liitv 
states:*     Yes,  89   -  .  No.  11',.. 

The  varielv  of  speed  laws,  drivers  quallh- 
c.itioas.  automobile  in.spectioii  regulations, 
tratflc  signs,  road  markings,  etc  that  exist 
in  our  several  stales  have  resulted  m  much 
l>ewUderment  to  drivers  and  have  probably 
iMu.sed  .son.e  «c.  idents  Unllornuly  ol  a.i 
..uch     iteni.^    sliouid     have     been     e.stablishedj^ 

long  ago 

10  Do  you  believe  that  the  Administration 
releases  enough  accurate  information  to  keep 
the  press  and  the  public  adequately  informed 
on  the  aciual  stale  of  the  nation?      Yes.  23\ 
No.  77   ,  . 

The  Admiinstrallon  has  :u>t  kept  the  press 
and  tne  public  adequaiely  and  accurately  in- 
formed on  what  is  going  on  regarding  the 
policies  of  our  country  While  certain  in- 
furmalion  must  be  classified  and  kepi  secret, 
thus  power  has  been  abused  In  fact.  I  lie 
phrase.  ■Credibility  Cap,"  is  \ery  commonly 
heird  and   its  existence  Is   loo  ofen   true. 

11  Do  you  feel  that  the  Executive  and 
.Judiciary  have  encroached  too  much  m  the 
field   of    legislation:    Yes.  82',  ;    No.    18'', 

Ihere  results  here  indicate  thai  the  public 
is  as  aware  as  the  Congress  that  the  F.xecu- 
tive  and  the  Judicial  branches  ol  the  govern- 
ment have  so  encri>ached  on  the  powers  of 
the  Legislative  that  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  tiiree  branches  should  i>e  restored 
The  trouble  here  can  be  partly  traced  to  the 
present  Ineffectiveness  of  the  two  party 
system. 

12  How  would  you  rate  President  Jolin- 
sous  over-all  performance  in  ofBce  to  date' 
(a)  good,  12':;;  (b)  fair.  43rt;  (c)  poor. 
40-; . 

Here  we  have  three  sets  of  figures  avail- 
able for  comparison.  In  June  1965  the  re- 
sponses Indicated  Johnsons  performance 
good.  28'::  fair.  58'*;;  and  bad,  14-;.  In 
Febru.irv  1966  tlie  rating  was  good,  22'  ;  fair. 
54';;  and  bad,  24'  In  the  current  ques- 
tion we  used  the  word  "poor"  instead  of 
"bad,"  but  even  this  milder  definition  does 
not  detract  much  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  President's  standing  with  tlie  people  h.io 
gone  down  fast. 


New  Era  in  Mississippi 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.-^RKS 

OF 


HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or    MlSSI-Sbll-Pl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  tlmlled  by  success  stories— account.s 
of  the  underprivileged  who  have  im- 
proved their  lot  through  hard  work, 
forward  thinking,  pevsevcrai^ce.  and  in- 
genuity. Today.  I  want  to  rrlale  a  suc- 
cess story  which  deserves  national  at- 
tention. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  IDeposit  Guaran- 
ty National  Bank  of  Jackson,  Miss, 
sponsored  an  economic  symposium  on 
"The  Year  Ahead  in  Mi.ssl.ssippi."  I,ead- 
ers  in  government,  agriculture,  business, 
Industry,  research,  finance,  and  distri- 
bution outlined  in  detail  the  economic 


progress  of   the  past  few   year.s  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  outlook  for  the  future. 

The  reports  of  this  group  of  dynamic 
leader.s  completely  dispel  the  myth  of  a 
backward  MLssissippi  plagued  by  the 
pantJ.s  of  economic  despair.  Instead, 
thev  mak.-  it  quite  clear  that  a  sustained 
pattern  of  Rrowth  is  pushing  Missi.vsippi 
to  the  forefront  in  the  field  of  economic 
development 

■Ilie   spectacular   progiess   was   under- 
scored by  Nat  S  Rogei's,  Deposit  Guaran- 
tv  National  Bank  president,  who  pointed 
out,  for  Instance,   that  during   the  past 
decade     total     resources    of    Mississippi 
bankb  increased  by  more  than  $1  billion. 
or  over  107  percent,  while  the  avei  age  in- 
ciea-sp  for  the  Nation  was  approximately 
60  percent     Last  year,  he  noted  for  the 
first  time  total  deposits  of  all  banks  in 
the  State  exceeded  $2  billion,  total  loans 
exceeded    $1    billion,    and    total    capital 
accounts  pas;,ed  the  $150  million  mark. 
The  new  vitality  is  reflected  m  mush- 
rooming   indu.stna!    development    which 
ha.s   broken   all   pievious   records   in   the 
State    during    the    past    2    years      More 
than    $385   million   in   new   capital   was 
invested  in  275  new  and  expanded  plants 
which  cieated  over  21.000  new  job  oppor- 
tunities    Last  year  alone  thei-e  were  155 
new  and  expanded  plants  and  over   12- 
000  new  .job  opportunities 

By  la-st  November,  it  \va.s  noted,  tho.se 
gainfully  employed  i:i  manufacturing 
reached  an  alltinie  recjrd  hiKh  of  158.- 
300.  Iliis  was  an  increaise  of  more  than 
13.600  over  the  previous  year  Total 
nonfai-m  employment  soared  to  a  new 
high  of  613,000,  an  increase  of  24,600 
over  th^  previous  year.  These  figures 
assume  added  significance  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  growth  raU'  between 
1950  and  1961  which  showed  an  Increase 
m  manufacturing  jobs  in  Mississippi  of 
an  averaKe  of  just  3.000  annually.  From 
1961  through  1964,  the  annual  gain 
aviM-aged  7,000  jobs— a  rate  of  increase 
of  250  percent.  This  increased  manu- 
facturing: employment  by  a  healthy  17 
percent. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  State  leaders 
view  this  recent  economic  progre.ss  as 
merelv  a  beginning.  Already,  imagina- 
ti\c  new  programs  ai-e  being  initiated 
t.)  enhance  further  development  and 
growth.  A  community  revitalization 
program  has  been  inaugurated  to  guide 
our  smaller  towns  and  rural  communities 
.  into  activities  which  will  put  new  jx-P 
into  their  economies  and  Inci-ease  local 
employment.  Most  significant,  perhaps. 
Is  a  bold  new  research  program  under 
the  dynamic  leadership  of  a  national  au- 
thority in  this  field- Dr.  Kenneth  C. 
Wagner.  The  Mississippi  Research  and 
Development  Center  will  provide  tech- 
nical data  and  produce  a  flow  of  feasibil- 
ity studies  which  will  be  used  to  plan  and 
prepare  for  a  better  tomorrow  in  the 
State 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  sharp  con- 
tn  St  between  the  vibrant  Mississippi  of 
today  and  the  Mississippi  of  yesteryear 
when  a  one-crop  economy  spelled  finan- 
cial despair  and  fnistration. 

The  bustling  business  activity,  coupled 
with  diversification  in  agi-iculture.  is 
providing  spectacular  new  opportimlties 
in    MLvsi.ssippi.      Tlie    progre.ss    has    not 


been  accidental.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
combined  and  determined  efforts  of  the 
business,  civic,  educational,  governmen- 
tal, and  religious  leadership. 

MLssissippi  and  Mississippians  are  bet- 
ter organized,  more  kiiowledgeable.  and 
more  determined  to  secure  broad  eco- 
nomic gains  than  at  any  pv^int  in  history. 
A  continuous  flow  of  fresh  Ideas  and 
fresh  leadership  is  bre^iking  the  barriers 
tliat  block  the  path  U)  growth  The  ef- 
fects of  this  creative  ( nergy  will  .be  even 
more  evident  In  the  months  ahead  as 
Mississippi  prepares  tn  -nter  a  new  eia 
of  unparalleled  prosper.ty. 


Rees  Announces  Results  of  1966 
Questionnaire  to  Constituents 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF  * 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CAI.IFOR.VIA 

IN  THE  HOU!3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  May  I 
.sent  to  my  constituents  in  California's 
26th  Congressional  District  my  annual 
congressional  questioniiaire  The  re- 
sponse was  immediate  and  enthusiastic, 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  more  than 
12,000  citizens  who  were  sufficiently  con- 
cerned to  take  the  time  to  complete  and 
return  this  poll. 

My  congressional  district  is  in  the 
western  section  of  Los  Angeles  County 
and  Includes  the  cities  of  Beverly  Hills 
and  Culver  City;  the  Los  Angeles  City 
communities  of  Rancho  Park,  Venice, 
Mar  Vista.  Westdale.  West  Los  Angeles. 
Cheviot  Hills.  Beverlywood,  West  Adams, 
and  Fairfax  Avenue:  as  well  as  the  Los 
Angeles  County  areas  of  Marina  del  Rey. 
West  Hollywood,  and  the  Sun.set  Strip. 
Incomes  range  from  lower  middle  to  up- 
per; a  majority  of  my  constituents  are 
homeowners,  and  their  educational  level 
is  higher  than  average. 

The  questions  were  written  to  reflect 
issues  of  particular  concern  to  my  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  the  current  major  na- 
tional and  international  issues.  In  the 
multiple-choice  questions  many  respond- 
ents chose  several  alternatives.  Because 
of  this  some  percentages  add  up  to  more 
than  100  percent. 

Particularly  gratifying  was  the  high 
degree  of  respondents  who  further  elab- 
orated their  views  with  notes  and  letters. 
I  regret  that  space  limitations  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  share  these  com- 
ments with  my  colleaf:ues  as  I  can 
testify  to  the  worthwhile  nature  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  state- 
ments. 

Knowing  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  in  the  response 
of  my  constituents  to  the  vital  i.ssues  of 
the  day.  I  Include  here  the  tabulated  re- 
sults of  this  poll: 

Rees  1966  congre.s.tional  qur^twnnaire 
survey  compilation 

FORncN    POLICY 

1.  Vietnam:  Which  policy  do  you  favor 
for  the  United  States  In   Vietnam? 


Percent  favoring 

I  a)  Continue  the  administration  policy 
of  supporting  the  South  Viet- 
namese, Including  limited  bomb- 
ing attacks  in  the  north,  while 
actively  seelclng  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  situation 23 

(bi  Expand  the  war  to  achieve  a  com- 
plete military  victory 25 

(c)  Restrict  our  military  efforts  with  the 
view  to  pulling  out  in  the  near 
future  whether  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion can  be  developed  or  not 17 

(di  Push  for  immediate  elections  In 
South  Vietnam  and  let  the  new 
government  negotiate  its  own  solu- 
tion with  all  essential  elements 
involved    45 

2.  Communist  China:  Our  policy  should 
be  to: 

(a)  Oppose     admission     of     Communist 

China  to  the  United  Nations 27 

(b)  Extend  United  States  diplomatic  rec- 

ognition to  Commuius-t  China 37 

(C(  Initiate  such  programs  as  trade  In 
non-strategic  goods,  cultural  ex- 
changes and  exchanges  of  news  re- 
porters with  »he  Communist 
Chinese 43 

3.  The  Midflie  East:  Arab  League  nations. 
led  by  Egypt,  have  refused  to  sign  a  peace 
treaty  with  Israel  and  ha\  e  harassed  her  with 
constant  threats  of  war.  worldwide  cs:onomic 
boycotts,  and  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal 
to  Israeli  ships      The  United  States  should: 

(a)  Continue  to  supply  arms  to  Arab 
nations  to  lessen  their  dependence  on 
Soviet  arms 4 

(b)  Continue  to  supply  arms  to  Israel 
to  maintain  an  arms  parity  in  the 
Middle  East '_ ig 

I  c )  Refuse  any  aid.  including  wheat,  etc., 
to  countries  engaging  in  aggressive 
acts  toward   Israel 36 

(d)  Demand  that  an  international  meet- 
ing be  called  to  draft  a  peace  ueaty 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  League 
nations . 55 

4.  Latin  American  policy:  TTie  United 
States  last  year  sent  American  troops  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  when  it  was  suspected 
that  far  left  and  possibly  Communist  ele- 
ments might  be  talcing  over  the  Government, 
(a)    The  United  States  should  not  have 

acted  unilaterally,  but  should  have 
operated  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  or  through  the 
United  Nations 32 

(bi  The  United  States  should  send 
trtxips  to  any  Western  Hemisphere 
country  where  Communist  takeover  is 
suspected   29 

(ci  In  the  fviture.  the  United  States,  or 
tlie  international  body  throuph  which 
It  is  acting,  should  be  far  more  care- 
ful to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the 
elements  Involved  before  stepping  into 
such  a  power  struggle 43 

DOMESTIC    POLICY 

1.  Vietnam  and  the  President's  domestic 
program:  There  have  been  some  congres- 
sional demands  that  domestic  programs  be 
curtailed  because  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  Such  programs  would 
Include  the  War  on  Poverty,  aid  to  education, 
and  urban  area  aid.  such  as  housing  and 
transit     Would  you  favor — 

(a)  Maintaining  these  programs  aiid  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  even  if  a  tax  increase 
becomes  necessary? ' 22 

lb)  Curtailing  these  programs  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  Vlet:iam 
struggle? 37 

(c)    Expanding  these  programs? 31 

2.  Tran.sit:  Recently  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  use  of  Fed- 


eral gas  tax  funds,  now  being  used  exclu.'sively 
for  highways,  for  local  rapid  transit  develop- 
ment. 

Would  you  favor  this  proiJosal? 

Percent 

Yes  -- 75 

No 18 

3.  Air  pollution:  There  are  currently  many 
bills  before  Congress  dealing  with  air  pollu- 
tion. Including  proposals  for  mandatory  in- 
stallation of  anti-smog  devices  on  all'  new 
cars,  the  establishment  of  national  air  pu- 
rity standards,  and  a  special  tax  on  indus- 
tries creating  air  pollution. 

Would  you  favor  this  tj'pe  of  more  active 
Federal  participation  In  the  flght  against 
smog? 

Yes    .- 80 

No  16 

4.  Federal  aid  to  urban  areas:  Do  you  feci 
that  Federal  aid  to  metropolitan  areas  for 
projects  such  as  open  spaces  and  parks,  rapid 
transit,  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment should  be  wrhheld  from  cities  whlqh 
refuse  to  participate  in  minimal  cooperative 
regional  planning? 

Yes   

No -II""IIIII""II 

5.  Civil  rlghte:  Recently  the  President  pro- 
posed minimal  legislation  to  combat  racial 
and  religious  discrimination  in  the  sale 
and  or  rental   of   housing. 

Would  you  favor  such  a  proposal? 


70 
20 


Yes 

No 


56 
38 


Legislation  has  also  been  Introduced  to 
prohibit  racial  discrimination  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Juries. 

Would  you  favor  such  a  proposal? 
{Yes 85 


•No 


13 


6.  Bills  are  presently  pending  before  Con- 
gress offering  solutions  to  the  following  prob- 
lems Which  do  you  feel  should  receive  the 
most  immediate  attention?  (Constituents 
were  Instructed  to  rank  12  alternatives  in 
order  of  importance.  Percentages  are  shown 
for  those  five  preferences  ranking  the 
highest.) 

Education 55 

Civil   Rights-. r.IIII"     62 

Unemployment   50 

Crime 43 

Air  Pollution "     42 


Mississippi  Dairy  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr  Speaker,  dra- 
matic economic  progress  is  being 
achieved  in  Mississippi  through  a  bold 
industrialization  program  which  has  ac- 
celerated growth  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  But  agriculture — long  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  Sute's  economy — con- 
tinues to  play  a  vital  role  in  this  upsurge 
as  our  farmers  work  with  renewed  enthu- 
siasm to  build  a  better  way  of  life  for 
themselves  and  for  their  respective  com- 
munities. 

The  flourishing  Mississippi  dairy  in- 
dusti-y  is  an  example  of  a  segment  of 
agriculture  which  is  adding  momentum 


\ 


16538 

lo  our  upsurge  m  prosfH-nty  The  spec- 
itoular  piogresMve  development  tn 
dllyi.  g  m  Mississippi  is  particularly 
Itmfica.U  at  a  time  when  the  dairy  In^ 
dustrv  IS  experiencing  a  sharp  decline  in 
manv  other  sections  of  the  Nation. 

Lst  vear,  Mr  S5>eaker.  Mississippi  was 
the  only  Southern  State  which  Produced 
e  ;u«h  milk  .0  fUl  the  demands  of  is 
own  residents  For  a  i:umber  of  jeais 
".our  dairy  farmers  ^^^ve^exponed 
arx>ut  40  percent  of  ^^ei;  .rade  A  milk 
into  adjounnK  States  Ine  to^al  pro 
ductioi^  last  vear  rcK.e  U)  more  than  a 
2urpoundsof.a<xiquaUtymin<^^nd 

the  mdiLstrv.  both  directly  and  indirectly. 
is  now    corUnbut.nK   $130  million   annu- 
ally to  the  State's  ecouoniy 
'   Dairy  dollars  are  earned  and  spent  m 

everv    county    m    Mi.ss,s.sippi       Dain  "; 
generates    employment        An    esl'mKted 
2^  000  people  m  M.ssis.sippi  are  prima iily 
emploN^U'.  producmf:.  processing,  man- 
ufacturing,   and    selhn.    dairying    fo^ds, 
^ev  inc  ude  about  8.000  dairy  farmers, 
^anaiers,  and  ernplovees  of  23  pas^eui  i.- 
,nc,  plants.  4  butter  and  dry  m. Ik  pUnt^^ 
4   conden.senes    8   cheese   plants.   ^..    ice 
Jre^m  manufactui.n.^.  and  380  reta.l  ice 
c  earn  ertablLshment>     In  addition^  manv 
ame^   mdu.stnes    m    M.^^issippi    depend 
enuTelv  or  n>  pa.t  on  dairying  mcluduv^ 
da    V  equipment  dealers,  m^nufactu.  ers 
and'dealers  tn  ted,  fertilizer    seed  and 
General  farm  equipm-nt    pt^sticides  and 
Sing  material.  deaUMS  in  petroeum 

products.      nun.-;,  nation      and      ottie! 

^^The^'ieniarkabie  mcrea.se  m  both  pio- 

dJtivitv  and  earnm!..  m  the  past  decade 

Srale  best  the  dynamic  new  si.mf - 

^      cance   of   dairying    m   Mi.ssissippr     I^s^ 
ye«r     for    lnst^»ncp     our    erade    A    dait^ 
farmers  marlcete<l  787  million  Pounds  o 
milkman  increase  of  36  percent  in  Uu 
fo-year  span,    Ca-sh  receipts  in  this  cate- 

■  iory  rose  by  39  percent  and  producer 
m  '^  exported  in.cr^i.sed  by  22  percent 
m  thaiTeaV.  I^.  the  past  year  alone 
priu^Tion  l>or  c.  ...creased  6  4  percetit 

'^'what  has  been  responsible  for  this 
u.uque  record  of  progress-  Of  counse, 
favorable  cUmato,  temperature  and  nat- 
ural resources  have  eac^i  had  a  hand 
E^ui  the  real  key  txj  this  progress  is  the 
improved  manasement  and  techniques 
.,f  Mississippi  dairy  farmers  who  are 
ir.eeting  tlie  challense  of  keeping  pace 
wah  progros-s 

Wailhall  County  m  my  consressional 
dr.trict  is  known  fu-  the  -Cream  Pitcher 
of  Mississippi  becau^^e  it  produces  more 
■nilk  than  any  oiher  county  in  the  State 
.\  recent  edition  of  the  Tylertown  Times 
•lublished  in  the  county  outlines  the  im- 
i)act  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  area 
economy 

Here    is    the    n-itshell    story    from    the 

Times: 

Walthal!  Coiiatv  ha.«  a  population  or 
13  512  people  and  10,000  dairy  cows. 
Dairying  accow.ts  for  a  whopping  $4 
mlllloa  annually— or  one-third  of  $1- 
million  total  Dairying  there  has  grown 
from  a  miU^jn-doUar  industry  in  less 
tnan  25  vears      The  growth  stands  as  a 
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monument  to  farm  and  business  leaders 
who  worked  hand  In  hand  to  Improve  the 
entire  economic  life  of  the  county. 

The  exciting  Walthall  County  story  is 
typical  of  what  Is  happening  throughout 
the  State  Mississippi  will  undoubtedly 
enjov  conlir.ucd  progress  and  the  State  .s 
dau-y  industry  will  be  a  part  of  that 
growth  as  new  production  skoals  and  m.- 
conie  advances  are  achieved. 


Captive   Nationi   Week 

KXIENSION   OK   REMAFiKS 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 


Ot      W\.MIINi.T<>N 

IN  TFIK  HOU.se  of  KEPREt.ENT\  1  1^  ■  ' 

Wednesday  July  20.  1966 
Mr.  PHXLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  PrcMd,  i.t 
j„hn.son  has  set  aside  July  17  to  Ju..v  .3 
for  the  eighth  annual  ob-ser^ance  of  C  a,)- 
tive  Nations  Week  It  is  a  great  pev^nml 
unvile-e  for  me  to  be  able  to  participate 
1.  an  event  concerned  with  the  future 
,,f  millions  of  our  fellow  human  beint;v 
now  under  Communist  domination 

Already  numerous  measures  callin.g  Ui. 
the  creation  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  have  been  introduced  in 
this  Congres.s.     I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
viuorously    support    lliis    effort,    for    the 
crei^tion  of  such  a  committee  wou  d  be 
livinu   proof  of  our  dedication   to   those 
liberties  denied  .to  captive  P^"''^^'.^^, 
So   long    as   ofner   peoples   are   denied 
the  right  to  vote,  our  own  freedom  is  in- 
s(H^u:e      So   long    as   nations  are   denied 
tlie  riuht  to  self-determination  ue  can- 
rot  ha\e  a  tiuiy  peaceful  world 

Soon  after  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  achieved  their  independence 
after  decades  as  vassals  of  the  giant 
Kuropean  empires,  they  were  engulfed  in 
a  new  form  of  imperialism,  enforced  by 
tiie  Red  army. 

Despite  more   than   20  years  of  Com- 
munist rule  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  na- 
tional mdeix-ndence  lives  on  in  the  hear  s 
of  tl>e  peoples  of  Eastern  Euror>e      Riot- 
mi;  and  unre.st  continue  to  frustrate  the 
plans  of  the  Communist  puppet  re;,imes. 
We  In  the  United  States  have  a  strong 
slake  in  the  future  of  these  brave  peoples 
Our  Nation  has  often  been  called  a    melt- 
in"  pot-  because  it  was  built  by  men  and 
women  of  many  nationalities  who  came 
here  to  escape  from  tyranny  and  limited 
opportunity.    The  peoples  of  the  captive 
victims    of    despotism    in    far-off    lands 
They  are  the  broken   families  and   rela- 
tives of  many  of  our  own  citizens 

But  as  Americans  we  have  another  rea- 
son for  supporting  the  cause  of  lhe.se 
brave  people.  Ours  is  a  Nation  founded 
on  the  principles  of  political  hberty,  na- 
tional sell-determinaUon.  and  govern- 
ment through  representative  institutions 
These  ideals  are  part  of  the  definition 
of  our  American  nationality.  We  must 
continue  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote  the 
spread  of  freedom  and  representative  in- 
stitutions to  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
world. 


For  both  these  reasons,  the  Peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United 
States  Is  the  champion  of  their  deepes 
aspirations.     Although  the  United  States 
was   initially    reluctant    to   abandon    it^ 
traditional   isolationist   role,   our   record 
s  nee   the  war  in   stemming  Communist 
"tv  aiuiy    IS   commendable.     Greece    and 
iurkev"    remained    stanch    allies    of    the 
West  while  Austria  and  Finland  retained 
their    independence    as    neutrals       New 
challenges    have    been    met    m    Beilm, 
Korea,  and  now  Vietnam.     But  while  we 
duect   our   attention   to  Communist  ag- 
gression   111    one    part   of    the    v.orld,   we 
cannot    turn   our    backs   on   Communist 
tyranny  in  another. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  continue  to  do 
uW  ue  can  to  promote  tiie  growth  of 
freedom  and  national  independence  m 
the  captive  nations  There  are  many 
signs  that  the  Commumst  rulers  are  less 
and  less  able  to  impo.se  their  will  on  the 
gallant  peoples  still  beholden  to  Com- 
munist tmj;eiialism. 


Captive  Nationi  We«k 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OK    CALIF.  iRNlA 

IN    IHE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 
Mr  CAMERON  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
their  liberation-  by  the  lied  army  in 
those  momentous  days  following  World 
War  11  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
entered  a  long  period  of  brutal  oppres- 
sion directed  from  the  Kremlin.  We 
correctly  termed  these  once-proud  na- 
tions ■■sateUites." 

Today  tliere  are  encouraging  signs  that 
the  Communist  bloc  lias  been  fragmented 
and  is  now  in  a  state  of  disarray.     A 
struggle  is  underway  to  determine  who 
will  provide  the  orthodox  line  of  Marxist- 
Lemnist    precepts.      Eastern    Europe    is 
feeling  effects  from  the  dialog  of  dis- 
sent and  we  in  the  free  world  continue 
to  hope  that  these  states  will  ^Kfin  the 
precious  freedoms  so  long  denied  them. 
The  right  to  worship  ones  own  God  in 
his  own  way  is  a  basic  tenet  of  any  free 
society      The  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
iiave  "been  chafing  under  the  conspicu- 
ous absence  of  this  right.     Communist 
leaders    refuse    to    allow    the    national 
churches  of  Poland.  Hungary,  and  the 
Ukraine,  to  name  but  a  few,  to  compete 
with  their   tired  doctrines  of  dialectical 
materialism 

So  even  as  Lheie  is  cause  tor  cautiou.^ 
optimism  for  the  future  of  the  states  of 
Eastern  Europe,  we  must  remain  con- 
stantly aware  of  tlie  many  iivstances  ol 
tyranny  which  continue  to  oppress  the?e 
proud  peoples 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  for  Members  of  tire  Congress  to 
again  articulate  their  great  concern  for 
tiie  cause  of  poUlical  self-determination 
for  the  millions  of  people  living  behind 
^lie  rusting  Iron  Curtain. 


